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b  91  TRB  HOUSB  OP  BBPRBSKMTATTVB 
^  Saturday.  January  3.  1953 

^  r  Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoric.    Mr.  Speaker. 
^  I  have  Introduced  today  a  bill  to  reduce 
Individual  Income  taxes  for  this  year. 
1     The  number  of  my  bill  Is  H.  R  1. 
«"     The  effect  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a 
A  reduction  in  the  aggregate  normal  and 
A  '^  sxirtaz  paid  by  Irdividuals  for  the  cal- 
endar year  195    ranging  from  approxl- 
\-  mately  5  percei . . .  n  the  case  of  the  lower- 
■    and  middle-income  groups  to  approxl- 
<  mately  one-half  of  1  percent  in  the  case 
,v  dt  taxpayers  ir  '\  .e  highest  brackets. 
^  Tills  proposed  rccuction  is  achieved  by 
changing  the  terrUnatlon  date  of  the 
individual  tocom     ax  Increases  Imposed 
under  the  Revenu   Act  of  1951  from  De- 
cember 31.  1953  tv  June  30,  1953.  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  have  pro- 
vided a  section-by-section  explanation 
of  my  bill. 

It  Is  not  my  i  ritose  at  this  time  to 
state  fully  the  0-2  in  support  of  indi- 
vidual income  t4uc  relief  but  rather  to 
'  only  touch  brier  /  upon  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  convince  me  that 
such  action  bi  the  Congress  is  In  the 
best  interest  of  our  country. 

First.  Th^^'t^.'csent  high  individual  in- 
come-tax rates  are  preventing  all  seg- 
ments of  O'lr  people  from  realizing  a 
JUsher  star  rtl  of  living,  and  are  chok- 
init  Individual  incentive  and  initiaUve 
J  and  are  thus  not  only  undermining  the 
driving  fore*  of  o\xr  competitive  econ- 
omsj  bu^  depriving  the  people  of  their 
liberty.  Because  of  the  high  rates,,  the 
aim  of  a  vast  number  of  our  citizens  has 
now  becon..  the  acquisition  of  pensions, 
perquisi*'  fringe  benefits,  and  expense 
accoim^"  <  jupled  with  an  increasing  re- 
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Ueral  paternalism.  The  stag 

individual  incentive  at  both 

'ee  and  managerial  level  and 

•professional  groups  as  well 

u  less  productivity,  less  In- 

H  consequent  lown  standard 

r  the  whole  coimtry.  In  brief. 

:ncnt,  we  have  exceeded  both 

ic  and  desirable  social  limit 

Jual  income  tax  under  pres- 


ent conditions,  and  certainly  the  results 
of  November  4  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
frantic  and  futile  effort  to  sustain  o\ir 
swollen  Federal  Government,  ihe  po- 
litical limitation  has  been  overreached 
as  welL  -  "7 

Second.  By  its  own  terms  the  «2-per- 
cent  antiefflciency- progress  tax,  mis- 
labelled the  excess-profits  tax,  is  slated 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1953.  While  I 
favor  permitting  this  law  to  die  a  natural 
death  I  maintain  that  our  Individual 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  simultaneous 
relief.  For  every  Individual  who  has  an 
interest  in  a  productive  enterprise  which 
is  being  throttled  by  the  82-peTcent  tax, 
for  every  inequity  and  for  every  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  provision  of 
this  law  there  are  thousands  of  small- 
tax  pajrers  who  are  equally  entitled  to 
tax  relief  and  who,  believing  that  they 
will  receive  fair  and  equal  treatment, 
have  placed  their  trust  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

Third.  Although  the  economic  Indica- 
tions are  holding  steady  to  a  continued 
coarse  of  sustained  high  national  income, 
fun  employment,  and  vigorous  business 
activity  for  the  Immediate  future,  we 
should  not  ignore  the  possibility  that  a 
let-down  in  industrial  production  simi- 
lar to  that  experienced  in  the  reconver- 
irion  period  in  1945  and  in  the  inventory 
readjustment  period  of  1949  may  occur. 
A  gradual  reduction  in  individual  income 
taxes  as  provided  in  my  bill,  together 
with  the  expiration  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  would  act  as  a  cushion  in  this  re- 
adjustment period.  Responsible  econo- 
mists are  in  accord  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reduction  granted  by  the 
Eightieth  Ciongress  in  1948  the  recession 
of  1949  might  have  developed  into  serious 
proportions-  Anticipation  is.  I  suggest, 
an  essential  part  of  true  fiscal  states- 
aianshlp. 

For  those  who  fear  that  even  a  mod- 
erate  tax  reduction  might  result  in  such 
additional  p\ut;hasing  power  as  to  give 
impetus  to  a  further  inflationary  boost  I 
Cjall  attention  in  passing  to  the  fact  that 
another  and  better  alternative  to  c«a- 
tlnued  excessive  taxation  is  available. 
I  have  in  mind  a  more  effective  mone- 
tary policy  which  can.  if  properly  ap- 
plied, control  the  supply  of  credit.  And 
let  me  also  note  in  passlag  that  one  of 
the  most  fallacious  theories  which  has 
been  so  vigorously  espoused  by  the 
social  planners  is  tha^  the  best  cure  for 
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Inflation  is  the  continued  imposltton  of 
high  tax  rates.    The  experience  of  other  ^»^ 
countries,  and  indeed  oUr  own  experi«~^ 
ence,  shows  that  when  taxes  reach  Sf  '"^: 
certain  point  they  become   a  positive  w. 
inflationary   force.    We   have   reached  ; 
that  point.  T 

Pourth.  The  Republican  Party,  and  I  f/' 
as  an  izKiividual  member  of  this  great 
party,  have  pledged  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  would  reduce  expenditures, 
balance  the  budget,  and  provide  tax  re- 
lief. This  is  the  promise  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party.  Enact- 
ment al  my  bill,  which  is  an  integral  '• 
part  of  this  sound  three-point  program, 
will  meet  the  tax  reducti<»i  commitment 
we  have  made. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  show  how  we 
can  have  the  tax  relief  provided  In  my 
bill  and  also  achieve  our  major  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1954  which 
ends  next  Jvme  30,  some  18  months  hence. 

In  the  first  place,  as  those  of  you  -  ' 
Who  have  follovi^ed  the  development  of 
tax  legislation  In  this  coimtry  know,  hi^ 
rates  of  tax  do  not  necessarily  mean 
large  revenue  yields.  On  the  contrary, 
past  experience  shows  that  a  readjust- 
ment downward  of  high  tax  rates  can, 
and  inevitably  does,  lead  to  increased 
productivity,  an  enlarged  tax  base,  and 
a  higher  national  income.  This  was  the 
economic  result  both  in  the  twenties 
when  tax  rates  were  reduced  four  times 
and  again  following  the  tax  reductions 
in  1945  and  1948.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  prompt  enactment  of  my  bin 
will  produce  similar  desirable  results  and 
that  not  only  will  there  be  no  substan- 
tial loss  of  revenue  from  a  moderate  re- 
duction in  individual  rates  at  this  time, 
but  that  this  action  will  in  the  long  run  ; 
result  In  more  revenue  with  less  inter- 
ference to  the  economy.  In  the  con- 
nection it  should  be  realized  that  my. 
bill  is  only  the  first  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  orderly  over-all  return  to  rea- 
sonable tax  rates.  '     • 

But  even  if  we  ignore  the  plain  eco- 
nomic lessons  of  the  past  and  make  the 
pessimistic  assumption,  with  which  I  do 
not  agree,  that  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
revenue,  the  merit  of  my  position  is  still 
abundantly  clear. 

Thus,  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  which 
ends  this  June  30.  our  net  tax  receipts — 
that  is.  our  gross  receipts  less  refunds 
and  our  appropriations  to  the  various 
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Oovemment  trust  funds— win  be  ap- 
proximately    $69,000,000,000.     possibly 
eren  a  little  higher.    As  of  this  time  it 
appears  that  our  expenditures  for  this 
X>eriod  will  probably  be  close  to  $75,000,- 
000,000  and  that  on  the  administrative 
budget  basis  we  therefore  face  a  probable 
y    deficit  of  $6,000,000,000  or  $7,000,000,000 
and  on  the  cash  budget  basis  a  deficit  of 
pnly  around  $2,000,000,000.   At  worst,  the 
estimated  loss  of  revenue  tmder  my  bill 
Is  only  $1,800,000^.000  for  fiscal  1954.  and 
this  together  with  the  loss  from  the  auto- 
matic expiration  of  existing  rates  will 
.  bring  our  net  yield  for  fiscal  1954  to  ap- 
proximately $65,500,000,000  or  $66,000.- 
000,000.    Prom  even  the  darkest  side  of 
the  picture  the  issue  is  therefore  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  reduce  expenditures 
by  only  $1,800,000,000  more  than  we  are 
committed  to  do  in  order  to  bring  our 
expenditures  in  balance  with  estimated 
receipts  under  existing  tax  laws  for  fiscal 
1954.    By  reducing  the  receipts  of  the 
Oovemment  by  only  this  small  amount 
and  giving  the  benefit  to  the  people  we 
will  be  taking  the  first  step  towanl  ex- 
penditure reduction  under  a  balanced- 
budget  policy. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  past  experience 
hidicates  that  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
revenue  and  that  ample  funds  for  our 
defense  program  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  available,  it  seems  clear  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  our  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  the 
relief  I  propose,  and  that  this  relief  can 
be  provided  and  the  balanced-budget 
goal  achieved. 
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TECHNICAL  KZFLAMATION  OF  H.  E.    X 

Section  1  merely  cites  the  bill  as  the 
Individual  Income  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1953. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  (a)  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  in  the  siu-tax  rates 
for  the  calendar  year  1953.  The  effect 
of  this  paragraph  Is  to  provide  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  aggregate  normal  and  surtax 
paid  by  individuals  for  the  calendar  year 
1953  ranging  from  approximately  5  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  groups  to  six-tenths  of 

1  percent  la  the  case  of  groups  in  the 
highest  brackets. 

While  paragraphed)  of  section  2  (a) 
makes  provision,  as  described,  above,  for 
calendar  year  1953  taxpayers,  the  biU 
contains  other  amendments  which  are 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  relief  for 
taxpayers  with  other  taxable  years. 

For  example,  paragraph  (2)  of  section 

2  (a)  provides  relief  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  taxpayers.  The  reductions  imder 
the  1951  law  do  not  become  effective  un- 
tn  January  1.  1954.  This  paragraph 
makes  such  reductions  effective  as  of 
July  1.  1953,  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
before  July  l.  1953.  and  ending  after 
June  30.  1953.  The  reducUon  is  pro- 
rated under  subsection  2  (d)  according 
to  the  number  of  months  which  fall 
after  June  30.  1953. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  ta)  pro- 
vides for  relief  from  the  Increases  in  the 
1951  law  in  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1953.  The 
1951  law  provides  for  a  termination  of 
such  increases  only  In  the  case  o|  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 19S3. 
Thus,  the  bill  terminates  the  Increases  6 


months  earlier  than  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1951. 

Section  2  (b)  makes  comparable  rate 
reductions  in  the  case  of  heads  of  house- 
holds. As  in  the  case  of  Individuals  In 
general,  a  new  rate  schedule  is  provided 
for  the  calendar  year  1953. 

Section  (O  relates  to  the  over-all  rate 
limitation  on  the  combined  normal  and 
surtax. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  (c)  pro- 
vides that  in  no  case  can  the  combing 
normal  tax  and  surtax  exceed  87  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  net  income  in  the  case  of 
calendar  year  1953  net  Income.  The 
present  law  over-all  limitation  is  88 
percent.  Thus,  the  bill  reduces  for  the 
calendar  year  1953  the  present  law  limi- 
tation by  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2  (c)  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  before  July  1.  1953.  and  end- 
ing after  June  30,  1953.  the  present  law 
limitation  of  88  percent  shall  not  apply 
to  that  portion  of  the  taxable  year  falling 
after  June  30.  1953. 

Paragraph  <3)  of  section  2  (c)  pro- 
vides for  relief  from  the  88  percent  over- 
all limitation  in  the  1951  law  in  the  case 
of  taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1953.  The  195i  law  provided  for  a  ter- 
mination of  this  rate  only  in  the  case  of 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1953.  Thus,  the  bill  reduces  the  88 
percent  to  87  percent  6  months  earlier 
than  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951. 

Subsection  (d)  continues  the  proration 
method  under  existing  law  for  comput- 
ing the  reduction  applicable  to  fiscal  year 
taxpayers,  and  makes  the  necessary 
changes  in  dates. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  an  effective 
date  for  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  amendments  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1953. , 

Section  3  makes  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  in  the  tax  tables  to  reflect  the 
reductions  already  described  under  the 
bill.  These  tax  tables  may  be  used  by 
taxpayers  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000.  A  complete  new  table  is  neces- 
sary for  the  calendar  year  1953  because 
of  the  changes  in  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  provides  an 
effective  date  for  amendments  made  by 
this  section.  The  amendments  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30.  1953. 

Section  4  provides  a  reduction  In  the 
withholding  rate  on  wages  and  salaries. 
Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  provide  that 
the  reduction  in  the  withholding  rate 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1, 1953,  In- 
stead of  January  1.  1954,  as  provided  in 
the  1951  act.  This  means  that  as  of  July 
1.  1953.  the  withholding  rate  will  be  18 
percent  Instead  of  20  percent.  Thus  the 
reduction  in  the  withholding  rate  will 
become  fully  effective  as  of  July  1. 1953. 

Section  5  makes  It  clear  that  where  a 
husband  and  wife  having  different  tax- 
able years  because  of  the  death  of.  one 
spouse,  the  surviving  :,pouse  may,'  In  the 
case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
July  1.  1953.  and  ending  after  June  30, 
1953.  file  a  joint  return  and  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  reductions  provided 
in  the  bill,  everf  though  the^  death  of  the 
other  spouse  occurred  prior  to  July  l 
1953.  —*     . 


Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the  Price  of  Liberty 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALxrouru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
No  words.  In  my  opinion,  can  better  de- 
scribe the  purpose  and  intention  of  my 
House  Joint  Resolution  67  which  I  in- 
troduced on  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress—Eighty-third  Congress.  I  used 
the  same  title  for  a  speech  on  the  same 
subject  during  the  last  Congress — 
Eighty-second  Congress — when  I  intro- 
duced my  House  Joint  Resolution  325 
which  would  have  accomplished  the  same 
objective  as  House  Joint  Resolution  57 
will  accomplish. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  policy  of  defending  the  basic 
rights  of  men  all  over  the  world  and  of 
restoring  freedom  wherever  possible  to 
those  people  who  are  now  enslaved  be- 
hind the  iron  durtain. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  adopt- 
ed at  Chicago  In  July  1952  contained 
the  following  plank: 

We  shall  see  to  it  that  no  treaty  or  agree- 
ment with  other  countries  deprives  our  cltl- 
aena  of  the  rights  granted  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral ConsUtutlon. 


We  as  the  majority  party  have,  there- 
fore, pledged  and  obligated  ourselves  to 
protect  and  uphold  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

President-elect  Eisenhower  stated  dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  oflBce  that  we  must 
not  rest  unUl  freedom  Is  restored 
throughout  the  world,  and  his  election 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  voters  is  proof  that  this  poUcy 
has  the  support  of  our  whole  Nation. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  freedom 
Is  still  denied  to  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  nowhere  else  does  the 
Individual  citizen  enjoy  the  Ughts  and 
privileges  that  we  do  here  In  America 
In  the  United  States  the  individual  cIU-  ' 
zen  has  an  importance  that  no  other    ' 
government  In  the  world  recognizes  to 
the  same  extent. .  And  only  in  the  United 
States  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the   individual   protected    by   law    and 
guaranteed     within    the    ConsUtuUon 
Itself. 

The  United  States  Is  the  last  fortress 
of  freedom  in  the  world  today.  And  if 
we  should  permit  any  encroachment 
upon  the  basic  liberties  guaranteed  to  • 
the  American  citizen  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, If  we  should  lose  freedom  In  ithe 
United  States,  then  the  torch  of  Mb«Sty 
would  have  burned  out,  and  there  wo^ld 
be  no  light  of  freedom  ablaze  anywhere 
In  the  world  and  no  hope  for  humanity 

We- have,  therefore,  a  very  sacred  trust 
to, defend  liberty  wherever  we  can  In  the 
world,  and  even  more  important,  to  pre- 
serve ^nd  protect  It  here  In  our  own 
United  States. 

I  have  fully  realized  the  paramount 
importance- of  preserving  our  civil  rights 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  want  to  be. sure  that  these 
rights  will  never  be  nullified  so  long  as 
the  Cpnstitution  itself  shall  stand  as  the 
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foundation  of  our  Oovemment.  And  I 
have,  therefore,  today  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  57  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  reads  as 
fallows:  * 

Treatlea  made  under%e  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  International  agreements 
entered  Into  by  the  Prealdent  or  by  any 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  wld  to  the  extent  that  they  abridge, 
abrogat*.  nullify,  subordinate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  and  all  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
guaranteed  to  cltLeens  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Ckinstltutlon  at  the  Unltwl  States. 

Ratification  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  protect  all  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  from 
nullification  by  any  treaty  or  interna- 
tional agreement.  ...  „  .^  ^ 
The  first  line  of  defense  for  the  United 
States  in  the  struggle  In  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  to  meet  the  aggression  of 
Soviet  communism.  Is  not  only  the  mili- 
tary might  of  our  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. Our  first  line  of  defense  is  the  basic 
concept  of  freedom  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  estabUshed.  the  protection  of 
individual  liberty  which  insures  the  per- 
sonal fretedom  of  every  American  as 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

Too  many  of  us  live  under  the  false 
and  erroneous  belief  that  the  Constitu-, 
tlon  is  self-executing.  This  is  the  dan- 
gerous belief  that  our  CommunLst  ene- 
mies would  like  us  to  fall  into. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty. This  means  that  we  must  always 
be  alert^and  alive  to  any  attempts  to 
abolish,  abrogate,  or  interfere  with  the 
freedoms  or  UberUes,  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, guaranteed  to  us  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  whether  these  at- 
tempts originate  inside  pr  outside  our 
Government. 

Do  yoti,  as  a  citizen  vitally  interested 
in  these  rights  and  privileges  which  you 
now  enjoy  and  in  any  executive  or  leg- 
islative act  which  affects  these  rights 
and  privileges,  know  that  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  nation  "shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  Uie  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
'  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding"? 

If  you  did  not  know  this,  let  me  inform 
you  that  I.have  just  quoted  to  s^ou  from 
the  contents  of  article  VI.  paragraph  2. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  important  to  realize  Just  what  this 
provision  within  the  Constitution  means 
to  each  of  us  as  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
and  to  know  and  understand  to  what  ex- 
tent our  basic  rights  and  freedonxs  can 
be  ,  imperiled  through  treaties  which 
^en  ratified  become  the  supreme  law 
of  our  land. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples,  based 
upon  decisions  of  our  American  courts  in 
cases  involving  treaties  as  the  supreme 
law  of  our  land. 

It  has  been  held  by  court  decision 
that— 


without  express  authority  from  Oongrc 
or  authcMTlty  otherwise  clearly  indicated,  the 
courts   are   bound  ,to  recognise   treaties  as 
lawfully  made  and  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

It  has  also  been  held  that — 
Covirts  have  no  right  to  anniil  or  disregard 
provisions  of  a  treaty  upon  any  notion  of 


equity,  general  conTenience.  or  substantial 
Justice. 

Another  decision  established  that — 

When  once  made  a  treaty  Is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  which  every  court  must  ef- 
fectuate -and  in  respect  of  which  no  author- 
ity for  variation  or  modification  exists  by  any 
Judicial  trllnmaL 

And  still  another  decision  holds  that — 
A  treaty,  assuming  It  to  be  made  conform- 
able to  the  Constitution  In  substance  and 
form,  has  the  effect  of  repealing  all  preced- 
ing Federal  law  In  conflict  with  It.  whether 
unwritten,  as  law  of  nations  or  admiralty 
and  common  law,  or  written  as  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  two  other  decisions  it  was  held 
that— 

As  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  SUtes. 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Balfour, 
Outhrie  A  Co..  Ltd.  ▼.  United  States  (D.  C. 
Cal.,  1950,  90  P.  Supp.  831). 

And  tbatr- 

A  treaty  lawfully  entered  into  stands  on 
the  same  footing  of  supremacy  as  do  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

To  further  explain  this  point  with  re- 
gard to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  pro- 
vision, the  laws  of  Congress  are  not  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  unless  they  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof — of  the 
Constitution.  .  But  a  treaty  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  when  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Stotcs;  that 
Is.  when  negotiated  by  the  President  or 
other  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  'the  people  are  assumed  to 
have  expressed  their  national  will 
through  their  duly  elected  ofiBclals  in  a 
treaty  which  Is  ratified,  the  will  of  a 
State  respecting  the  subject  must  con- 
form to  the  superior  will. 

The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  had  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  to  make  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  consequently  a  matter  of  honor 
and  responsibility  to  all  citizens  to  up- 
hold. They  did  not  envision  the  United 
States  would  ever  become  involved  in  the 
many  and  complex  treaties,  compacts, 
and  international  agreements  which  we 
have  become  i)arty  to  In  recent  years 
imder  the  United  Nations,  some  of  which 
could  threaten  our  civil  rights  and  the 
freedom  and  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Too  few  of  us  realize  the  full  impor- 
tance of  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land" 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Too  few 
Americans  realize  that  within  this  one 
,  short  paragraph  there  exists  a  threat 
to  Uieir  civU  rights,  to  their  individual 
Uberty. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  I  propose  is  simple  in  form,  direct 
and  to  the  point.  It  has  but  one  purpose 
alone,  to  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  the  individual  American  citizen  as 
guaranteed  imder  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  from  any  abridgment, 
abrogation,  nullification,  subordination, 
or  interference  by  anvtreaty  in  spite  of 
the  supreme-law-of-'Qae-land  paragraph 
in  the  Constitution. 

It  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  present  treaty-making  procedure  as 
established  by  the  Constitution.  It  will 
not  raise  questions  as  to  whether  a  treaty 


can  be  concluded  because  of  doubts  as 
to  its  validity  when  ratified.  It  will  not 
prolong  ratification  of  desirable  treaties. 
It  will  not  hamper  the  President  or  other 
properly  authorized  officers  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States  from  concluding 
treaty  agreements.  It  will  not  have  any 
effect  upon  our  participation  and  coop- 
eration as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  will  assure  that  in  all  international 
agreements  and  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  whether  within 
the  United  Nations  or  with  individual 
nations,  any  provision  which  might  be 
included  which  could  be  construed  as 
nullifsrlng  any  of  our  rights  and  free- 
doms as  guaranteed  imder  the -Consti- 
tution would  be  null  and  void,  and  would, 
therefore,  have  no  effect.  All  other  parts 
of  such  a  treaty  or  international  agree- 
ment would  be  valid  and  would  become, 
as  provided  in  our  Constitution,  right- 
fully  binding  as  a  legitimate  contract 
between  nations. 

I  am  confident  that  every  American 
citizen  takes  great  pride  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  fundamental 
basic  law  of  this  great  Nation.  I  have 
seen  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple come  to  the  Congressional  Library 
here  in  Washington  and  stand  in  silent 
reverence  as  they  look  upon  the  original 
handwritten  document  that  guarantees 
our  liberties  and  freedoms,  of  the  press, 
of  speech,  of  religion,,  of  trial  by  Jury, 
of  the  right  to  peaceable  assembly  and  to 
petition  the  Oovemment  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  protect  us  against  ex- 
cessive bail  or  excessive  fine  or  cruel  or 
unusual  punishment  for  crimes  com- 
mitted. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  too 
few  American  people  realize  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  must  be  pro- 
tected or  the  liberties  and  freedoms  we 
enjoy  because  of  it  may  be  lost. 

Our  Constitution  is  the  best  plan  ever 
made  to  assure  freedom  and  to  release 
the  creative  powers  of  men.  It  guaran- 
tees all  the  freedoms.  Its  guarantees  of 
tife.  liberty,  and  property  made  possible 
the  American  way  of  life.  They  stimu- 
lated more  new  enterprise  and  invention 
and  gave  us  in  this  country  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  better  housing,  more 
food,  and  greater  freedom  in  our  civil, 
religious,  and  personal  lives  than  any 
other  people  in  history  have  enjoyed. 

I  have  i>roposed  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  will  assure  that 
these  rights  and  freedoms  shall  continue 
to  bring  their  blessings  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 


Coofressman   Cellcr   Critkices   Business 
Advisorj  G>oncil  Antitnift  Report   • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  <»"  BEPRBSKNTATIVRS 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
carefully  read  the  report  issued  on  Mon- 
day by  the  Business  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  I  must 
reluctantly  state  that  it  is  nothing  more 
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than  another  effort  ^n  the  part  of  seg- 
,  ments  of  big  business  to  avoid  the  full 

impact  of  our  antitrust  laws.  I  would 
be  the  last  person  to  say  that  there  are 
no  conflicts  or  problems  of  interpreta- 
tion to  be  resolved  in  our  antitrust  stat- 
utes. But  these  are  difBculties  which 
can  be  remedied  only  after  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  of  all  factors 
involved  on  the  part  of  an  impartial  con- 
gressicmal  committee  such  as  the  Anti- 
!  trust  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary  and  not  by  self-serving  re- 
ports issued  by  unrepresentative  bodies. 
j  How    would    the    Business    Advisory 

Council  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
.  change  our  antitrust  laws  for  the  better? 
First,  it  would  restore  the  rule  of  rea- 
son as  a  guide  for  determining  legal 
behavior  in  Sherman  Act  proceedings. 
This  would,  in  reality,  invalidate  the  now 
classic  doctrines  of  antitrust  law  which 
have  long  declared  practices  such  as 
price  fixing  illegal  per  se.  It  would 
overturn  the  ruling  of  cases  like  the 
Griffith  case  in  which  Justice  Douglas 
declared  "it  is  unreasonable  per  se  to 
exclude  competitors  from  any  substan- 
tial market."  The  rule  of  reason  is,  in- 
deed, a  nice  sounding  phrase,  but  its 
wholesale  application  to  all  antitrust 
proceedings  would  constitute  virtual  re- 
j  peal  of  the  Sherman  Act  as  we  have 

.  I  come  to  understand  it  today.    It  is  cer- 

•  ■  -<tainly  unconvincing  to  hear  the  Busi- 

Ij     .       ^ness  Advisory  Council  in  one  breath  call 
for  a  "revitalization  of  the  rule  of  rea- 
>  son"  which  the  coimcil  Itself  admits  is 

highly,  indefinite,  and  in  another 
breath  broadly  criticize  current  Inter- 
tn^tation  and  administration  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  because  they  are  so  lacking  In 
consistent  clear  standards. 

The  report  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  also  contains  other  suggestions 
for  improving  upon  our  existing  anti- 
trust laws.  One  of  these  would  give 
carte  blanche  to  all  the  statistical  and 
other  economic  activities  of  trade  as- 
sociations. Another  would  abolish  the 
present  rule  of  law  which  considers  price 
leadership  and  other  forms  of  "conscious 
parallelism"  evidence  of  collusion  in  an- 
.  titrust  cases.  The  report  also  calls  for 
voluntary  programs  and  self -regulation 
on  the  plirt  of  industry  itself. 

As  if  the  Sherman  Act  would  not  be 
sufficiently  emasculated  by  these  recom- 
mendations, the  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
cil report  culminates  in  a  proposal  which. 
It  is  claimed,  would  eliminate  90  percent 
^  of  all  cases  arising  in  the  antitrust  field. 
'  '      This  could  be  achieved,  avers  the  coun- 
cil, by  the  erection  of  a  separate  bureau 
or  section  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  would,  in  effect,  tell  businessmen 
how  to  run  their  business.    This  is  an 
odd  bit  of  advice,  indeed,  to  emanate 
from  such  an  organization  as  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council. 
"*      The  laudable  objective  of  the  council 
to  lessen  the  antitrust  case  load  could 
perhaps  be  better  fulfilled  if  its  members 
evidenced  in  practice  a  sincere  desire  to 
comply  with  the  laws  as  they  presently 
stand.    On  the  membership  roster  of  the 
•        council  are  executives  from  such  con- 
cerns as  Continental  Can  Co.,  General 
Electric   Co.,    Swift   &    Co.,   Procter   & 
Gamble,  and  Eastman  Kodak,  companies 
which  by  virtue  of  their  past  experiences 
with  prosecutions  under  the  antitr\ist 


laws,  should  by  now  be  well  apprised  of 
their  scope  and  effect 

The  council  in  its  report  goes  one  step 
further  and  recommends  still  another 
administrative  board  whose  powers  in 
the  field  of  antitnist  enforcement  would 
be  so  extensive  that  "no  major  investiga- 
tion or  other  .proceedings  under  the 
Sherman  or  Clayton  Acts  would  be  in- 
stituted until  such  a  board  had  made  a 
recommendation."  The  obvious  purport 
of  this  suggestion  would  be  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  in  effec- 
tive antitrust  enforcement.  This  would 
indeed  eliminate  a  large  nimaber  of  anti- 
trust cases  for  there  would  probably  be 
few  investigations  and  still  fewer  prose- 
cutions. 

While  there  are  without  a  doubt  a 
nimiber  of  areas  in  our  antitrust  fabric 
which  are  in  need  of  further  study,  by 
and  large  the  general  principles  of  proper 
economic  conduct  can  be  well  understood 
by  all  reasonably  well  informed  business- 
men. As  Justice  Brandeis  once  observed, 
he  who  walks  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  may  well  fall  over.*  The  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  would  erect 
what  amounts  to  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  protect  inveterate  violators  of  the 
antitrust  laws  from  plunging  headlong 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 


Prmdpal  Administrathre  and  PoUcy- 
Making  Positions,  Dqiartment  of  the 
Interior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  w0,  the 
Republicans,  have  assumed  tremendous 
responsibilities  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion on  November  4.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  people's  mandate, 
we  should  have  the  authority  by  which 
we  can  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
Responsibility  without  authority  would 
be  disastrous.  I  am  specifically  refer- 
ring to  the  large  niunber  of  people  in 
Government  agencies,  blanketed  In 
under  civil-service  rules  and  regula- 
tions, who  have  been  and  still  will  be 
writing  policy  which  will  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  successful 
administration.  If  these  people  are  vm- 
friendly  to  our  philosophy,  they  can 
very  easily  wreck  the  entire  program. 
Most  of  them  are  several  layers  under 
the  top  bracket,  but  they  interpret  the 
general  policy  laid  down  by  the  top 
executives  and  then  write  it  into  the 
specific  regulations  which  directly  affect 
the  people. 

Now  we  know  that  In  the  dosing  min- 
utes of  the  present  administration  they 
have  blanketed  thousands  of  trained 
politicians  into  top  jobs,  elevating  them 
over  the  career  workers  who  are  the 
ones  we  really  want  to  protect.  For 
myself,  let  me  say  that  I  positively  do 
not  believe  in  the  spoils  system  and  I 
certainly  think  the  career  workers,  as 
such,  should  be  protected  by  our  civil- 


service  system.  To  show  that  the  exist- 
ing civil-service  set-up  has  been  a  fail- 
ure, let  me  refer  you  to  the  recent 
report  issued  by  the  National  Clvil^ Serv- 
ice League  which  for  71  years  has  been 
defending  the  civil-sarvice  set-up.  It 
has  recommended  thaf^ihere  be  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  the  existing  civil-serv- 
ice system. 

I  think  we  Republicans  win  make  a 
mistake  if  we  go  after  Civil  Service  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  creating  more  jobs 
for  some  of  our  party  workers.  This  I 
am  positively  opposed  to.  I  do  think,  if 
we  take  those  jobs  which  create  policy 
and  which  determine  which  way  the  ad- 
ministration is  headed,  and  legislate  so 
that  they  can  be  filled  by  competent  peo- 
ple who  must  pass  all  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  the  job  and  not  be 
appointed  strictly  as  a  political  reward. 
that  we  will  be  working  for  governmental 
efficiency,  for  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  successful  accomi^ishments 
of  the  new  administration. 

As  an  example,  I  think  it  entirely  out  of 
line  that  we  should  try  to  remove  post- 
masters who  are  well  qualified  for  the 
jobs  they  have  received.  Remember, 
there  will  be  openings  of  all  types  and 
when  we  appoint  or  select  people  for 
these  jobs  who  are  qualified,  they  in  turn 
will  receive  the  same  consideration  when 
and  If  the  administration  comes  under 
another  party.  So  I  am  not  Interested  In 
the  postmasters'  jobs  or  that  type  of 
patronage.  In  fact.  I  am  not  interested 
in  any  patronage  for  myself  and  I  have 
so  notified  my  constituents.  I  am  inter- 
ested strictly  in  getting  competent  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  same  philosophy  as 
the  new  administration.  In  the  positions 
which  help  to  create  and  execute  the 
policies  of  the  administration. 

Now.  as  my  guinea  pig,  I  have  selected 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  illus- 
trate the  point  I  have  in  mind.  I  have 
requested  Mr.  James  K.  Carr.  consultant 
on  irrigation  and  reclamation  for  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  an 
able  engineer  by  profession  and  a  former 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
to  compile  this  information.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  holding  the  specific  >obs 
mentioned  and  the  approximate  salaries 
which  they  are  receiving.  Mr., Carr  in 
his  report  stated: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have 
prepared  a  llat  of  the  principal  administrative 
and  policy-making  poeitlons  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  present  occupants 
and  their  approximate  salariee  are  also 
shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  paid 
employees  there  are  282  receiving  an 
average  salary  of  $10,832.82  per  annum. 
There  are  four  individuals  serving  with- 
out compensation  in  very  important  Jobs, 
for  what  reason  I  do  not  know.  Then, 
there  are  two  more  who  are  serving  in 
other  capacities  with  no  additional  com- 
pensation and  one  of  these  individuals  I^ 
receiving  a  salary  from  another  govern- 
mental agency.  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
this  rather  Interesting. 

These  are  the  types  of  positions  which 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  some  kind  of 
legislation,  whether  through  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  or  authorizing 
the  removal  or  transfer  of  these  policy- 
making employees. 
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Kama 


Oscar  L.  Obapman. 


nudreth  Bond .«,»... 

Vernon  I>.  Northrop 

Joel  u.  WoUK>bn 

(Vaesney) 

Do —. 

D.  Otis  Bssfiey 

(VsoaocT) 

JoMph  C.  MrCsakOI ^. 

WiUttm  H.  MeCrillls 

Evelyn  N.  Coopsr 

Micbael  F.  tMhy 


I 


Alfred  C.  Wo!f 

LyIsB.  Crsioe 

Msynard  M.  Hufichmidt. 

Oeons  W.  Rofifs 

Roy  r.  Btmuf 


MorU  Bun* 

BsneU  F.  Mosbaofb — 
Claranos  L.  Fording — 
Lsiaod  Olds 


Official  UUe  and  station  > 


eeantary. 


OmcB  Of  nn  Skbktabt 


Ezseative  sasistsat  to  the 

Under  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary........ 

.do, 


Sejani 


tary. 


.do. 


Wniiara  J.  Douphsrty. 
brucs  Catton 


AlfrwIC.  Wolf 

Robert  E.  Dsy 

Fnd«rick  P.  Uotoart — 


Barrf  M.  Bhooshan.  Jr. 


RectoaldC.  Price... 
Edwsrd  P.  Eardley. 
Jamas  T.  McBroom. 
Jobn  r.  Robartsoo—. 


Administrative  Aaaistsnt  Secntary....... 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

Director,  Division  of  International  Aetlvittaa. 

Special  assistant  to  tbe  Secretary 

Assistant  to  the  Secratsry 

Security  offiov.. ............. ............. 

raOOkAM  STATT 

Dirsetor 

Assistant  Director.. „ 

Program  staff  member... 

Chairman,  Alaslca  field  committee,  Juneao.. 

Padflc  Northwest  field  committee,  Port- 
land, Oref(. 

Colorado  Kiver-Oreat  Basin  field  commit- 
tee. IxM  Ant»le8,  Call/. 

Missouri  River  Basin  field  oommittee,  Bill- 
tno,  Mont. 

Southwest  field  committee,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Max. 

Diracor,  northeast  field  staff,  Boston,  Mass 

DfTBioM  or  oiroaiiAnoM 


Director  of  Information 

Assistant  Director  o(  Information. 


Salary 


DBPBNSB  rapoucnoH  STAVr 

Exaeotive  assistant  to  tbs  Secretary. 

Executive  officer 

Industrial  speeialist 


Lee  Mock -. — 

Bernard  C.  Blakley... 

John  B.  Bennett 

Albert  K.  Johnson 

-Hale  Power 

John  F.  Sbsnklin 

William  J.  Kndersbee. 

Robert  K.  Coote 

Newton  W.  Edwards. 
Maurice  W.  Oodin(... 


OmCS  or  THB  Undbb  Sbcbrskt 
Epeoial  assistant  to  tbs  Under  Secretary... 

IMTIBIOII  or  WATBB  AVD  POVKk 

Director 

Chiei  Encineer 

Chief,  Project  Review  and  Coordinatioa. 
Executive  assistant 


W.  Harrison  Brewer. 


Larry  H.  Tmhoff.. 
Samuel  O.  Lasky. 
Arthur  J.  Sweet.. 
Gabriel  F.  CaieU. 


HaRh  A.  Stewart 

Edward  B.  Swansoa. 


James  R.  Lewis........ 

Jack  Peterson ...... 

Bclman  J.  Lones 


Omci  or  AsenTANT  SacarrABT  roa 
Pcblio-Lakd  Manaobmbnt 

mnaioif  or  land  tTnuzATioM 

Director - 

AdmlnistratiTe  assistant 

Chief,  Program  Development 

Program  specialist 

Legislative  counsel 

Chief.  Land-Use  Manacement 

8oil  conservationist 

Chief,  Communitv  Service  Manatement.. 

Community  activity  specialist 

....do 


OmcB  or  Assist AHT  Sbcbbtabt  roB 

MCtBBAL  RBSOUBCBS 


Spedal  assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


DITWON  or  MINBBALS  AND  FCBia 


Meredith  F.  BurrfU. 

Allen  Belden 

John  Q.  MutT.iger 

Richard  N.  Hall 

ICdith  M.  Fitton 

Mathflda  C.  Ueuser. 


Director 

ProKiam  deTelopment  specialist 

do 

Minerals  eopnomist 

Olt  AND  OAB  DmSION 

Acting  Director . — 

Assistant  Director — 

rBDBRAL  rrraoLBtJif  boabo 

Cbataman,  Federal  Petroteum  Board,  Kil- 

sore,  Tex. 
Member,  Federal  Petroleam  Board.  KD- 

gore,  Tex. 
Alternate    member,     Federal     Petroleam 

Board.  Midland.  Tex. 

DimoN  or  OBOOBAmr 

Director .-.~ 

Chief,  Research  Branch.: 

Chief,  LinRuistic;  and  History  Section 

Chief.  Regioaal  Research  Sectioo 

Chief,  Case  Research  Section ........ 

Chief,  Administrative  Branch . .. 


Name 


132.800 


7.940 
17,800 
IS,  000 
IS,  000 
IS,  000 
14.000 
13,200 
10,800 
10.800 

lasoo 

0,000 


13.000 
11.080 

a.  800 

10,800 
11.800 

9,000 

laooo 

11,800 
1L800 


12,000 
0.000 


13.000 
12,000 
11.080 


10.800 


11.060 
11.800 
10.800 
10,600 


11,800 
7,440 

lasoo 

S.600 
0,800 

lasoo 

0,000 

10,800 

0.800 

9,000 


tkOOO 


10,800 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


(») 
U,800 


U^OOO 

&7ao 

7,440 


10,000 

7,640 
7,440 
0,040 
C^940 


lames  C.  Bradley,  Jr. 


Floyd  E.  DotsoD... 

C.  C.  Davison 

Dale  L.  Rothrock.. 
Thomas  H.  TeDier. 

Paul  Howard 

Ralph  B.  Segar 

Oraoe  B.  Baum 

John  H.  Ady 


Sidney  D.  Larson........ 

Robert  H.  Officer 

Emfey  H.  Lariscm 

VirfU  P.  Wallace 


Oay  W.  Nombers 

(Vscancr) 

Henry  E.  Allanson.  Jr. 
Abram  H.  Cannon.... 

Herbert  A.  Stevens 

Karl  E.  Stromaem 

Edward  L.  Compton.. 
Stephen  B.  Tripp..... 


ArthJir  B.  Jebens 

H.  Karl  Meti 

Ralph  C.  Meima.... 
John  M.  WilkiosoQ. 


Official  title  and  station  > 


OmCB      or     ADVINISTBAnTB      ASSDTAVT 

Sbcbbtabt 

Assistant  to  tbe  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Dirmoii  or  aoionistbatitb  sbbtb^bs 


Director .. . 

Assistant  Dlieetar 

Chief,  Fiscal  Section 

Chief,  Brand)  (rf  Personnel  Operations. 

Chief,  Branch  of  Library  Services 

Chief,  Branch  of  Central  Services 

Chief,  DuDlicating  Section 

Chief.  Printi(ig  Sectkm 


DinaiON  or  bcdobt  and  financb 

Director..! ........i......... 

Chief,  Branch  of  Budget ._ 

Chief,  Branch  of  Finance 

Chief,  Branch  of  Investigation 


Salary 


DmnoN  or  pbbsonnbl  manaobmbni 


Director 

Assistant  Director 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Chief,  Branch  of  Classification 

Chief,  Branch  of  Employmmt.. 

Chief,  Branch  of  Training 

Chief.  Branch  of  Employee  Relations. 
Chief,  Branch  of  Inspection 


DIVISION  or  MANAOXMENT  BBSBABCH 


Newton  O.  Wood,  Jr. 

J.  Cordell  Moore 

Donal'i  D.  Camith... 
Samuel  Heller 


Director 

OrganisatioD  and  methods  examiner. 

do 

Director,  Inooitive  Awards  Staff 


DIVISION  or  rkorBBTT  hanaobmbnt 


Director... 

Property  management  analyst, 
do. 


.do. 


OmcB  or  THB  SoucrroB 


Mastln  C.  White 

Thomas  C.  Billlg 

Harry  M.  Edelstehi 

William  H.  Flanery 

Herbert  J.  Slaughter 

A.  Bruoe  Wright 

Edith  A.  Mah<m 


Dillon  8.  Myer 

H.  Rex  Lee 

Ervta  J.  UU... 

John  H.  Provinse 

W.  Barton  Greenwood. 
O.  Warren  Spauldtng... 

Edwin  E.  Ferguson 

MorriU  M.  Tozier 


John  M.  Cooper .... 

Charles  L.  Graves 

William  Wade  Head._ 
Paul  L.  rkkiatBr 


Hugh  J.  Wade 

Virgil  R.  FarreU 

Don  C.  Foster 


Solicitor 

Assistant  SoUdtor.^.. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Administrative  officer. 


BiTBBAU  or  Indian  ArrAna 

OmCB  or  THB  COMIOSSIONBB 


William  O.  Roberts... 

Ralph  M.  Gelvin 

E.  Morgan  Pryse . 

Le<xiard  M.  HOI....... 

Allan  O.  Harper 

Walter  U.  Fuhriman.. 


Commissioaer . . — ... 

Associate  Commissioner.. 

Assistant  Commissioner  (resooroes) 

Assistant  Commissioner  (community  serv- 
ioes). 

Sxecntive  officer  (administration) . — 

Director,  Division  of  Program 

Chief  counsel 

Information  officer ... ......... 

ABBA  AND  nXLD  OmCXS 

Aberdeen  area  office:  Area  director,  Aber- 
deen, 8.  Dak. 

Albuquerque    ares    office:  Area    director. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Anadarko  area  office:  Area  director,  Ana- 
darko,  Okla. 

Billings  area  office:  Area  director,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Juneau  area  office: 

Area  director,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Administrative  assistant,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mtameapolis    area    office:    Area    director, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Muskogee  area  office:  Area  director,  Mo»- 
kogee,  Okla. 

Phoenix  area  office:  Area  director.  Phoenix, 
Aris. 

Portland  area  oflloe:  Area  director,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Sacramento  area  office:  Area  director,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Window  Rock  area  office:  Area  director. 
Window  Rock,  Arix. 

Missouri  River  Ba^in  investigation  project: 
Director,  Billinpi,  Mont. 


>  Statfan  Is  Washington,  D.  O.,  unless  otherwise  bidloated. 

I  Salary  received  as  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator.  Petroleam  AdmlnistrMtioo  for  DefmsBi 


naaoo 


11.  om 

9,800 

8,500 

s.un 

0,800 
7.940 
0,340 
0^940 


10,800 

10,000 

10,000 

9,8«0 


10,800 


8,380 
IP.  400 
9,300 
9,800 
8.300 
8,300 


10,800 
8,700 
8,800 
7,240 


11,080 
8,900 
8.800 
8,600 


14.800 
lOiOOO 
11,060 
1L060 
11.060 
11,060 
0,940 


13.000 
11,860 
11,680 
11,660 

11,680 
10.800 
11.060 
10,300 


9,000 

9,600 

10,000 

laooo 

9,800 
7,440 

laeoo 

10,300 

8^800 

.10,200 

fit  000 

laooo 

SiOOO 


•  ♦ 
i 


fil 


A8 
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Name 


Marion  Clawson 

William  Zimmerman,  Jr.. 

William  Plncns 

Norma  R.  Hazeltin« ... 


Jaeob  N.  Waseerman... 

James  A.  Lanigan 

Clarenoe  R.  Bradataaw. 


Bsrron  C.  Denny. 
Bosooe  E.  Bell.... 


Lather  T:  Hoflmaa 

Albin  D.  MoloboB 

H.  Byron  Mock 

Eastbum  R.  Smith 

Herman  S.  Price 

LoweD  M.  Poekett. 


William  E.  Wrather. 

Thomas  B.  Nolan 

Joljan  D.  Sears 

John  C.  Reed 


Olendon  J.  Mowitt.. 


Wnmot  H.  Bradley 

Harold  M.  Bannerman 

Esper  S.  LikseD,  3d 

Wilbur  C.  frving 


Gerald  FitrOerald.... 
Robert  L.  Moravetz.. 

Robert  H.  Lyddan... 


Official  Utie  and  station 


BxntXAir  or  LAin)  Mamaokmknt 
omcs  or  tax  diuctob 


Director...: 

Associate  Director.. 
Aasistant  Director.. 
Information  officer. 


omcx  or  thk  caisr  oounsu. 


Chief  Counsel 

Assistant  Chief  Counsel. 
do 


OmCI  or  INTKUf  ATIONAL  COOnKATION 

International  Cooperation  Officer 

Regional  Administrator,  region  I,  Portknd, 
Oreg. 

R^ional  Administrator,  region  11,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Regional  Administrator,  region  III,  Billings, 
Mont. 

Regional  Admhiistrator,  region  IV,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Regional  Administrator,  region  V,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

Re^onal  Administrator,  region  VI,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Regional  Administrator,  region  VII, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

•Obolooical  SimvBT 

Director ..—....—................, 

Assistant  Director 

Staff  i:eologist. 

Staff  geologist.  Territories  and  island  pot- 
sessions. 
Sncative  officer .. 


Gkolork  Divwom 

Chief  Geologist 

A*istant  Chief  Geotogfet 

---•-do 

ExecotiTe  officer 


Harold  J.  Duncan 

Johnson  B.  Mitchell 

Robert  E.  Spratt 

Harold  G.  Barton 

Benjamin  E.  Jones 

John  D.  Northrop 

Howard  I.  Smith 


Topoohaphic  Division 

Chief  Topographic  Engineer 

Assistant  to  the  Chief  Topographic  Engi- 
neer. 
Cinef,  Plans  and  Coordination  Branch 


COKSZXTATION  DlVISIOW 


Chief,  Conservation  Division 

Assistant  to  Division  Chief.     .. 

..-.do llll" 

Chief,  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Branch 

Chief,  Water  and  Power  Branch .S.'.l. 

Chief,  Mineral  Classification  Braoeli. I. 

Chief,  Mining  Branch .— I.IIII* 


Carl  O.  Paulsen 

George  E.  Ferguson 

A.  Nelson  Bayre..'. 

8.  Kenneth  Love 

Royal  W.  Oavenpwt^ 

Joseph  V,  B.  Wells 


Michael  W.  Straus... 

•  Kenneth  MarkwelJ 

Goodrich  W.  Lineweayer 
Harvey  F.  McPhail... II 


WATKB  BKaOtmCKS 

Chief,  Water  Resources  Division 

Chief,  ProRrara  Control  Branch 

Chief,  Ground  Water  Branch 

Chief,  Quality  of  Water  Branch " 

Chief,  Technical  Coordination  Branch 
Chief,  Surface  Water  Branch 


German  S.  Elbworth.. 


Tbaddeus  W.  Mermel 


George  0.  Pratt 


Edward  W.  Fisher  .. 
Herbert  J.  S.  Devries. 


BUBBAU  or  RSCLAIfATIOH 
OmCB  or  THB  COMMiaBIOMBB 

Commissioner 

Assistant  Commissioner I.IIIIIII 

omcx  or  xanaobmbnt  TLXinnsQ 

Assistant  to   the   Commissioner  fmsnan- 
ment).  ^ 

OmCB  or  THB  BNOD.-BBBINO  ASSISTANT 

Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  (engineeiing). 

omcB  or  roBBiGN  Acnvinxa 
Foreign  activities  ofOoer .^ 

.  omcx  or  cmBr  coimsBi, 

Chief  Counsel j. 

Assistant  Chief  Counsel ""I        ***" 


omcB  or  iHx  coMrrBoixxB 
William  PcraUno |  Comptroller 

» Plus  25  percent  territorial  cost-of-living  aUowance. 


Salary 


$13,9)0 

11,800 

10.800 

8,500 


10,800 

9,fiOO 

10,200 


0,600 
11,800 

10,200 

10,200 

10,200 

10,fl00 

0,300 

•10,200 


14.000 
11,800 

laooo 

0^400 
%800 


11.800 

10.800 

0,800 

0,3flO 


11,800 
0,600 

10,000 


11,800 
0,000 
0,000 
0.800 
0.600 
0,800 

o^aoo 


11,800 
0.000 

laooo 

0.600 
10.200  i 
10,000 


14.800 
12.800 
12,200 
11,800 


10,400 

« 

11,150 

laooo 


11.050 
10,600 


11,050 


Name 


Leohard  W.  Mosby. 


John  W.  Dlion _ 

Newoomb  B.  Bennett,  Jr... 
Qeorge  £.  Tomiinsua..... 


Leslie  N.  McClellan. 
Walter  E.  Blomgreo. 


E.  D.  Eaton 

Floyd  E.  Dominy.. 
HoUis  Sanford 


Oflldal  Utle  and  sUUon 


omcx  or  tNroxHAnoN 


Chief  IniioriBation  Offirer 

ntoixcT  rLAmrDfo  mtbion 


Director 

Assistant  Dirertor  for  Project  Plans. 
Aasistant  Director  for  Programs 


DCnON  AND  CONSTBUCnON   DfTlSION^ 

Chief  Engineer  and  Director,  Destm  and 

Construction  Division,  Denver,  Colo. 
AssiaCant  Chief  Engineer „. 


OPXXATtON  AND  MAINTXNANCB  DITIStON 


Director 

Assistant  Director. 
....do 


Henry  B.  Taliaferro 

WUliam  L.  WWineyef. 
Charles  C.  Baker 


Alfred  R.  Oolse 

Arnold  O.  Babb ... 

William  R.  Foster 


Stanley  W.  Crosthwalt. 


OlenB  D.  Tbompson. 


HaroM  T.  Nelson. . 
Richard  L.  Boke... 


Edwin  G.  Nielsen... 
Ernest  O.  Larson..... 
Howard  E.  Robbins. 
Kenneth  F.  Vernon.. 
Avery  A.  Batson 


POwxB  tmuxATiOM  Dirmoif 


Director  (acting) 

Assistant  Director 

Assistant  Director  (acting). 


Conrad  L.  Wfrth 

HUlory  A.  Tolson 

Ronald  F.  Lee 

Thomas  J.  Allen.. 


Elbert  Cor 

Howard  W.  Baker 
Miner  R.  Tillotson. 


Lawrence  C.  Merriam. 


John  J.  Forbes 

Thomas  H.  Miller 

Wilburn  C.  Schroeder    .. 

Joseph  H.  Hedges 

Leon  W.  Dupuy '„'. 


Harold  J.  Sloman 
Donald  Q.  Welsh 
Oliver  C.  Ralston... 
Eugene  D.  Gardner 
ArnoC.  Fieldper..." 

Allan  Sherman . 

Sam  U.  Schurr..!... 


Sinclair  H.  Lorata... 
Stephen  M.  Shelton 
Harold  C.  Miller 


John  H.  EMt,  Jr. 
Paul  T.  Allsman. 


Clifford  W.  Sclbcl      . 

Hewitt  Wilson 

H.  P.  Oreenwaid 

Elmer  W.  Pehrson... 


rXOGRAMS  AND  rCIANCX  DIVISION 

Director 

Assistant  Director "II"!!!!"" 

..do........ ....__.... 

BTTFTLT  DTTiaiON 

Director 

rXXSONNXl  DfTISIOlf 

Director,  Dtrision  of  Personnel a 

kXOIONAL  AND  PBOIBCT  omCXS 

Reftona'  director,  region  No.  1.  Boise,  Idaho 
Reponal  director,  region  No.  2,  Sacramento, 

Regional  director,  region  No.  3,  Boulder 

City,  Nev. 
Retrional  director,  region  No.  4,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah. 
Regional  director,  region  No.  5.  Amarillo. 

Tex. 
Regional  dhector,  region  No.   0,  Billings. 

Mont.  '  ' 

Re^onal  director,  region  No.  7,  Denver, 

Natmnai,  Pabx  Sxxncx 

Director 

Assistant  Director.™ -I"""!!!!!!""!! 

do ...—...._ 

do — mriniiiniri 

XKGioNAL  omcxa 

Reglona]  director,  region  1,  Richmond,  v'a 
Regional  director,  region  2.  Omaha,  Nebr 
Regional  director,    region    3,    Sanu    Fe 
N.  Mex. 

Regional  director,  region  4,  Ean  Francisco  5. 
Calif. 

BUXXAD  or  MOTBS 
OmCB  or  THB  DIBECTOX 

Director 

Assistant  Director  for  bperatioos"! 

A.ssLstant  Director  for  Programing 

Special  assistant  to  the  Director 

Coordinator,  .Mineral  Resources  Studiea  oi 
River  Basins. 

Assi-stant  to  the  Director 

Chief  coun.se) 

Chief  niet:iIlurpi.';t-."IIII™"™ "" 

Chief  mining  eiigtoeer...""IIIIIIIII* 
Chief  fuels  technologist 
Chief,  Office  of  .Minerals  Rtpori»SJZ'.'."l"' 
Chief  economist Jnilllllll 

XBoioNAi  orrKxa 

Regional  director,  region  I,  Juneau.  Alaska. 
Regional  director,  rejtion  II   Albany,  Oreg 
Regional  director,  region  III,  San  Francisco, 

Regional  director,  region  IV.  Denver.  Colo 
Regional  director,  region  V,  Minoe^nolis 

Minn. 
Regional  director,  region  VI,  AmapTlo.  Tex 
Regional  director,  region  Vlt,  Norris,  Tenn" 
Regianal  dJESctor,  region  VIU,  PUuburgh, 

Mr  A, 

Regional  dbtyjtor,  region  IX  aoreign  min- 
erals), Washington,  D.  O. 


Salary 


110,300 


11, WO 
11,090 
11.  OW 


12,300 
11,050 


10,800 
10,800 
10,800 


10,800 
10,800 
10^200 


11.800 
10. 300 

II,  580 
11.800 

ILOOO 

11,800 

11,800 

11.800 

11.800 


13,000 
11,050 
10.800 
1^800 


0,000 

0.600 

10,400 

10,400 


14,800 
11800 
11.800 
11,550 
OlflOO 

«,«00 
0.600 
11.800 
11,590 
11.800 
0,800 
11,000 


0,800 

11,050 

<i|,800 

11,050 
0,800 

11,550 

0,800 

11,680 

10,800 
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A9 


N 


Albert  M.  Dir 

Clarenoe  e«ttMB 

John  L.  Kask 


DooxU  J.  Cbansy. 


Atastalr  MacBab. 


JamM  P.  Davis 

Dan  H.  Wheeler 

Irvta  W.  BBnraiaa.. 
KmUJ.  8ady 

Mason  Barr 

Joseph  T.  Flakne 

DelmasH.  Nuoker... 


OfiLdal  Utle  and  statkm 


FiBH  AND  WlLDUTB  BXBTKa 

oimcx  or  thx  Daacrok 

Directar _ 

Aasistant  Director 

do 

omcx  or  nu  anxr  oofTNaxL 

Attorney ... 

DtVISION  or  INVOBM AnON 


Chief,  information  officer  (general) . . 

Omcx  or  Tbbbitobixs 

Director 

Assistant  DtrMtor 

Chief  Oonnad _ 

Chief,  Pacific  Divisioo .;, 

Chief,  Caribbean  Division 

Chief,  Alaska  IMfWon^ 

KxMutlT*  Oflloer 


Salary 


Carlton  Bklnner ... 

Randall  8.  Herman 

Oren  E.  Long 

Frank  O.  Serrao — 


}»h«ipa  Phelpa 
obn  C.  Elliott 

ERxrt  D.  Thomas 


t  ^  MoGonneD 


LolsyMofios-Marta 

Morrte  F.  de  Castro 

Daniel  W.  Ambrose,  Jr 

Gordon  M.  Skeoeli 


Emett  Onmilng.. 
JoBivb  W.  Keboe. 


John  P.  John.wn 

John  E.  Manley 

Kboy  F.  H  In  man... 


iames  P.  Davis 

Edwin  A.  GiOaspy. 


Paul  J.  Raver 

John  D.  Davis 

Barry  M.  Kenln....... 

Rodolf  Stormer 

H.  Alderman 


Nelson  C.  Haxeltlna... 

Xrwfn  C.  Hannom 

Morgan  D.  Dabrow — 


Noraun  A.  Stoll 

John  r.  Richardson,  Jr. 


Karl  L.  QoMhammw — 

Boaooa  A.  Day,  Jr 

ruap  M.  Mayw....... 


TBxxrroxiAi.  omcxxa 
Gtiam: 

Governor,  Agana 

GoveranMnt  Seeretary  of  Guam,  Agana. 
HawaU: 

Governor,  Honolulu 

Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
Honohila 
American  Samoa: 

Governor,  TutuOa 

Secretary  of  American  f>amoa,  Tutuila.. 
Tnst  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

High  Oimmlssloner  of  the  Tmst  Tent- 

tory,  Oahu. 
Deputy    High    Commissioner    of    tbm 
Tmst  Territory,  Oahu. 
Puerto  Rico: 

Governor,  San  Joan....... 

Virgin  Islands: 

Gavemor.  St.  Thomas 

Government   Secretary  of  the  Virgin 

Hands.  St.  Thomas, 
ria^ilml^  the  Virgin    Islands   Corpo- 
ration, SL  CroU. 
Alaska: 

Governor,  Jimeau — 

Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Juneau. 

The  Ateika  Railroad: 

Oeoeral  Manager.  AndMvage. 

Assistant  General  Manager.  Anchorage. 
Assistant    to    the    General    Manager, 
Anchorage. 
Pnerto     Rico     Reoonstruction     Adminls- 

tiatioo:  Administrator. 
Canton   and    Enderbury   Islands:   United 
Btatea  Beaident  Administrator. 

BONNXTOLX  POWXB  ADMINISTaATION 

(Station  is  Portland.  Oreg.,  unless  otberwiae 
indicated) 

OmCB  or  CBB  ADMINmBATOX 

Administrator 

Assistant  Administrator. ^ 

Special  assistant  and  executive  secretary — 

Labor  relations  officer 

Asstatant  to  the  Administrator,  Ofiiee  of 

Field  Operations. 
Dhector  of  Information,  Office  of  Field  Oper- 
ations. 
Program  eoordlnator.  Office  of  Program  Co- 
ordination. 
Manager,  Washington  liaison  office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  .^ 
Genera)  Counsel,  Office  of  General  Counsel. 
Director,  Office  of  AdministraUve  Manage- 
ment. 

Director,  budget  management . 

Director  of  Personnel 

Director,  management  researdi 


•  Plos  2S  percent  territorial  poet  dlflerentlaL 

•  Plus  20  percent  territorial  ooet-of-living  allowance. 

•  Plus<3S  percent  territorial  oost-of-livhig  aUowanoe. 


A  GmfretsmaB**  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAUES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Utc- 
OM>,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
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Nam* 


Douglas  G.  Wright 

James  V.  Alfrlend 

Nora  McOtanKy 

Kart  V,  Wilght 

Uenry  W.  Salocic 


Robert  L.  Davidson.. 
Allen  E.  Barrow 


OffieU  title  and  station 


Salary 


SOUTHWBBTXBN  POWXX  ADmNBTBATION 

(Station  is  Tulsa.  Okla.,  unless  otberwiae 
indicated) 

omcx  or  thx  adkinutxatox 


Administrator w~i. 

Aasistant  Administrator 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Admlnlstntor 

Program  representative 

Washington  Office:  Assistant  to  the  AdmJn- 
latrator. 

omcx  or  cHtxr  cottnsxl 

Chief  Cotmsel 

Assistant  Chief  Counsel- 


(0 
P) 


CTbailes  W,  Leavy. 


13,200 
11.800 
10,200 
8.700 
10,800 

8,000 

M,800 

10,800 

11,800 
10,800 

0,000 
0,000 
0,800 


Brace  K.  Brown . 

J.  Edwin  Warren 

Hugh  A.  Stewart 

E.  Carl  Mattem 

Carroll  D.  Fentreas 

Joseph  V.  Machugh.  .._-.. 
Bemioe  Kirscbling 


Elmer  E.  BatteD... ......... 

Merle  Thorpe.  Jr.. 

Charles  E.  Oatdy 


Jamee  F.  Fairman . 

E.  Jason  Dryer .„~.^ 

George  8.  Holmes.. ., 


SotrrHZASTXBN  PowBB  Admin  utbahoit 

(Station  is  Elberton.  GaJ 

owncM  or  thb  adminvtxatos 

Administrator 

PxTBOLXVii  Adwhbisation  rox  DxrxNSB 
omcx  or  thx  dxpctt  adukistkatox 

Deputy  Administrator .._ — 

AsBociate  Deputy  Administrator 

Assistant  Deputy  A^dmiuistrator  (stall) 

.....do 

Speeial  Aaststant  to  the  Deputy  Adminia- 


abbistant  dxptttt  advinistkatox  and 

GXNXXAL  rOVKBXL 

Assistant  Deputy  .Administrator  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 
AiniiTM"1  General  Counsel ... 


Honis  K.  Ms 

ClilTord  R.  Beardsiey. 
Arthur  B.  Bieregg 


Clarence  0.  Mlttcndorf 

Frank  R.  Johnson 

Fred  W.  Murkland 

John  L.  Uofflund 


rXTBOLXUH  ADMEKtSTXATKnt  rOB  DXrXKSX, 
DlSnOCI  I,  NXW  TOBK,  N.  T. 


Chailea  W.  Conn4N' 

Edward  T.  Klett 

William  F.  Hahmnn 

Charles  R.  Ferguson 


Director  in  Charge 

DXrXNSX  ElXCTBK  POWXB  AOIONBTXAnON 

OmCB  or  THX  aoministratox 

Administrator 

Supervising  attorney  advisor.  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel . 
Information  officer,  Offlee  of  Information 

rowxB  Bumv  division 

TMrector 

Chief,  Poww  Requlremwits  Branm 

Chief,  Power  Coordination  and  Planning 
Branch. 

Dx/kNBK  MiKKBALS  ETIlXntATION 

Adhdrstxation 

.Administrator  (actin?) : 1... 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator 

Information  Officer . •- — 

Chief  Counsel ..., 

DxrxNsx  Solid  Fuxu  Aomixistbatioh 

Administrator ^' : 

Deputy  Administrator ^ 


>  No  additional  compensation. 
•  Serves  without  compensation. 
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delivered  by  me  over  Station  KVFD. 
Monday.  November  3,  1952: 

Ladiea  and  gentlemen,  what  doea  a  Rep> 
resentatlve  in  CongresB  do?  What  is  his  Job? 
How  does  he  spend  hla  time?  How  doea  he 
repreaent  his  constituents? 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  air  waves 
have  been  fuU  to  overflowing  with  pcditlcal 
talks,  with  charges  and  countercharges,  with 
recriminations,  and  with  Just  plain  mud 
slinging. 

Tonight  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  o-ver 
KVFD,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  that  way  at 
alL    I'm  not  even  going  to  discuss  the  issues 


of  the  campaign.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  Job  to  which  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Congressional  District 
have  elected  me. 

The  tasks  that  confront  a  Member  of  th«f 
National  House  of  Representatives  are  many 
and  varied.  Washington  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District.  Frequently 
it  seems  that  the  decisions  made  there  are 
of  very  little  concern  to  us  here  in  Iowa. 
Maybe  I  can  bring  Washington  closer  home 
to  us. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  very  seriously 
1  take  the  responsibilities  which  your  gener- 
ous votes  have  given  me.    To  represent  the 
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15  counties  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  District  and 
the  300.000  people  who  live  here  Is  a  stern 
and  demanding  task.  It  is  an  honor  and 
a  Job  which  requires  all  the  energy  and  time 
-that  one  can  devote  to  It. 
^.  What  are  the  tasks  of  a  Congressman? 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  me  that  I  try  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  my  constituents.  Always,  when  a 
request  comes  from  somebody  in  the  Sixth 
Iowa  District,  it  receives  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  In  Washington  we  have  a  rule 
In  my  oflBce  that  any  message  from  anyone 
In  the  Sixth  Iowa  District  receives  immediate 
and  preferred  consideration. 

Why  is  this?  Becaxise  I  feel  if  someone 
here  in  my  home  district  has  a  problem  he 
oiight  to  be  able  to  look  to  his  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  to  assist  him.  if  that  assist- 
ance  is  requested.  We  have  tried  to  give 
that  kind  of  service. 

I  can  assiire  you  that  the  requests  are  very 
numerous  and  cover  a  multitude  of  subjects. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  expediting  the 
issuance  of  passports  to  securing  payment  of 
some  serviceman's  back  pay  or  helping  a 
veteran  in  his  problems  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration — and  they  are  continuous. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  several  re- 
quests for  individual  help  lo  pe<^le  at  home. 
No  two  situations  are  precisely  alike.  They 
Involve  every  department  of  the  huge  Fed- 
eral Government.  Sometimes  we  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  those  who  are  in  need; 
other  times  we  rvm  up  against  a  stone  wall 
of  bureaucracy. 

To  give  you  several  samples  of  the  kind 
of  service  we  are  called  upon  to  render: 
Some  time  ago  the  foreign-born  wife  of  an 
American  soldier  desired  to  go  to  her  home 
country  to  visit  her  parents.  Wisely,  she 
took  the  precaution  of  finding  out  through 
my  office  from  the  State  Department  whether 
she  would  be  granted  permission  to  reenter 
this  country  after  her  visit  overseas.  The 
State  Department  gave  a  clearance  to  the 
visit,  and  the  yoimg  woman  got  aboard  the 
vessel  with  all  her  baggage,  ready  to  sail. 
Just  a  few  hours  before  the  time  for  sailing 
the  State  Department  suddenly  reversed  its 
ruling  and  informed  us  that  the  yoimg 
woman  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  if  she 
went  overseas  for  the  visit.  The  reason  for 
the  reversal  has  never  been  clear  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  speedy  use  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  we  did  inform  this 
young  woman  in  time.  So  she  disembarked 
and  did  not  make  the  trip.  Just  recently 
I  saw  her  and  her  husband,  and  she  la  ob- 
taining her  American  citizenship  very  soon. 
So  that  then  she  will  be  free  to  visit  the 
home  of  her  parents  with  no  fear  of  being 
denied  readmisslon  to  the  United  States. 

Another  example:  At  the  close  of  World 
War  n  a  yoimg  naval  officer  had  deposited 
for  safekeeping  In  the  safe  of  the  ship  to 
which  he  was  assigned  the  amovmt  of  $300. 
He  took  the  receipt  from  the  captain  for  the 
money  and  came  home  following  his  dis- 
charge. Unfortunately,  a  little  later  the 
shlp,^  with  his  eSOO  in  the  safe,  was  lost  at 
sea.  'His  problem  was  to  sectire  relmbxirse- 
ment  from  the  Navy  Department  for  the  loss 
of  funds  which  belonged  to  him.  It  required 
considerable  work  on  our  part,  but  finally 
the  young  man  was  paid  the  money  due  him. 
The  only  evidence  he  had  was  the  receipt  of 
the  captain  of  the  ship. 

Still  another  example:  A  young  farm  boy 
was  Inducted  into  the  armed  services  via 
selective  service,  leaving  his  father  and 
brother  at  home  to  operate  the  home  farm 
of  several  hvmdred  acres  and  take  care  of 
the  large  amount  of  livestock.  Two  days 
after  the  boy  went  to  the  induction  center 
the  father  suddenly  died  of  an  acute  heart 
attack.  Obviously,  this  was  a  family  emer- 
gency. Pacing  the  loss  of  the  huge  crop  still 
in  the  field  and  livestock  to  be  cared  for 
it  became  imperative  that  the  yoxmg  man 
be  released.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  after  it 


was  shown  that  the  case  was  a  merltorlaus 
one  and  the  red  tape  of  the  Army  had  been 
followed  through  the  young  man  was  released 
to  meet  the  Important  task  of  carrying  on 
the  family  farm. 

I  well  recall  an  incident  which  took  place 
J\ist  a  few  months  ago.  A  young  couple  were 
to  be  married  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  here 
and  were  to  go  to  Europe  on  their  wedding 
trip.  On  the  Friday  night  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  I  received  a  rather  frantic  tele- 
phone call  that  the  bridegroom  had  failed  to 
secure  his  p>assport  to  go  abroad.  The  couple 
was  sailing  from  Montreal.  On  Saturday 
and  Sunday  all  the  State  Department  offices 
were  closed.  Of  coxirse  that  meant  that 
nothing  could  be  done  imtll  the  following 
Monday. 

To  shorten  the  story.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  got  the  passport  issued  and  induced 
the  State  Department  to  take  it  in  their 
diplomatic  pouch  to  the  shlpslde  in  Canada. 
So  the  happy  pair  had  their  honeymoon 
abroad,  after  all.  And  Judging  from  the 
very  nice  letter  of  thanks  I  got  from  the 
bridegroom,  they  had  a  wonderful  time. 

These  illustrations  could  be  continued  in- 
definitely. The  requests  for  help  come  in 
literally  by  scores.  Never,  in  my  time  as 
your  Representative,  have  I  refused  to  help 
a  constituent  who  was  In  need  of  help.  That 
is  an  Important  part  of  the  Job — perhaps  to 
some  the  most  important  part. 
*  We  have  made  an  accurate  accounting  of 
the  amount  of  mail  that  goes  from  our  office 
every  day  and  it  averages  50  first-class  letters 
every  working  day.  On  some  days  we  receive 
several  hundred  letters.  This  gejierally  takes 
place  when  some  very  important  issue  is 
before  the  Congress,  or  when  some  public 
event  creates  a  wave  of  publl.>  sentiment. 
.  ?Tie  outgoing  mall  also  varies  greatly.  Some 
wee..2  several  thousand  mailings  take  place 
from  my  office.  Much  of  the  business  too  is 
done  by  telephone  and  telegraph.  So  you 
see  this  part  of  the  Representative's  Job  alone 
take  some  time  and  work.  But  that  is  only 
a  part  of  it. 

The  second  part  of  this  Job  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  is  the  committee  work.  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  the  committee  as- 
signments which  I  have  had.  For  a  while  I 
Was  a  member  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Committee — I  have  also  served 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads. 

I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Objectors  Committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  to  do  with  all  types  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  subject  matter  in  that 
field.  In  my  opinion  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  a  wider 
and  more  important  legislative  Jurisdiction 
than  nearly  any  other  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  committees,  and  one  of  the 
largest,  having  30  members. 

Nearly  every  State  has  a  member  on  this 
committee,  from  Robert  Cbosse^  of  Ohio,  its 
present  chairman,  to  Charles  Wolverton,  of 
New  Jersey,  the  oldest  minority  member. 
Both  these  men  are  veterans  of  many  years 
in  the  House,  and.  are  of  wide  experience. 
In  rank  of  seniority  I  am  number  five  of  the 
Republican  members.  The  fact  is  that 
seniority  or  length  of  service  does  count,  for 
the  chairman  is  always  the  oldest  member 
in  length  of  service  on  the  majority  side. 

The  Commerce  Committee  deals  with  every 
segment  of  American  life,  both  as  to  its  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade.  It  Includes  such 
subjects  as  railroad  legislation  with  all  its 
many  complexities;  and  also  all  other  types 
of  transportation,  by  air,  bus,  and  truck;  all 
kinds  of  communications,  including  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  and  television.  In 
addition,  we  must  consider  legislation  which 
comes  to  the  committee  on  such  subjects  as 


public  health,  petnldeum,  natural  gas,  pipe- 
lines, and  the  Weather  Bureau,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

You  will  see  that  to  consider  and  pass 
upon  legislative  proposals  in  this  tremendous 
area  of  human  endeavor  is  taxing  in  the 
extreme,  both  as  to  the  time  and  energy 
expended.  The  committee  work  consists 
,  partly  of  hearing  witnesses  testifying  upon 
legislative  matters  that  are  brought  before 
the  committee.  Many  of  these  witneaoes  are 
experts  in  their  field,  frequently  from  in- 
dustry or  Government.  Hearing  their  testi- 
mony and  questioning  them  is  often  a  long 
drawn-out  process. 

Then  it  is  necessary  to  read  over  the  bill 
In  committee,  line  by  line,  to  perfect  its 
meaning  and  language.  A  bill  U  literally 
gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  before  it 
is  reported  to  the  House.  Days,  and  soiAe- 
times  weeks  on  end.  are  spent  on  a  single 
piece  of  legislation,  so  that  appropriate 
kneasures  may  be  drawf»  up  and  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  action. 
To  get  a  major  bill  through  the  committee 
and  through  the  House  Involves  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  of  many  people  who  may  hold 
a  variety  of  views  on  the  subject.  Only  by 
finding  a  middle  ground  on  controversial 
matters  can  any  legislaUon  at  all  be  enacted. 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  participated 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  an  interesting,  inspir- 
ing, and  enlightening  experience,  and  has 
revealed  to  me  the  tremendous  scope  of 
American  commerce,  its  complexities,  and 
the  impact  of  Federal  legislation  upon  it. 

For  example,  our  committee  has  legisla- 
tive charge  of  matters  concerning  the  rela-. 
tively  ne^«r  field  of  television.  An  extremely 
complex  and  highly  technical  subject,  televi- 
sion, is  now  undergoing  the  "growing  piins"* 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  medium  of  communi- 
cation, Information,  and  entertainment;  It* 
future  can  only  be  assured  If  the  American 
people  provide  a  legal  climate  In  which  it 
can  prosper.  It  must  neither  be  stifled  and 
destroyed  by  laws  and  regulations  nor  al- 
lowed to  become  a  madhouse  of  unbridled 
and  Intemperate  dog-eat-dog  Insanity.  Wise 
laws  will  provide  the  backgrox^nd  for  an 
orderly  and  constructive  xise  of  this  splendid 
achievement  in  electronics. 

Soon  we  may  see,  unless  we  lack  foresight . 
and  prudence,  the  even  newer  magic  of  color 
television,  which  electronic  experts  tell  us 
is  in  the  offing  awaiting  commercial  use. 

Sometimes  our  work  results  in  stopping 
improvident  and  unwise  legislation.  This  is 
nearly  as  Important  a  function  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee  as  producing  legislative  pro- 
posals for  enactment.  The  committee  also 
has  an  investigatory  task.  In  order  to  enable 
the  committee  to  act  wisely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  must 
necessarUy  investigate  matters  In  Its  legisla- 
tive field.  These  investigations  may  take 
the  committee  members  to  varloxis  parts  of 
the  United  States  and.  indeed,  to  other  coim- 
tries  of  the  world. 

For  example,  in  1949  a  bill  was  introduced 
In  Congress  embodying  what  many  people 
have  chosen  to  call  socialized  medicine.  Sev- 
eral European  countries,  especl^ly  England, 
have  a  system  of  governmental  medical  and 
hospital  care.  It  devolved  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  to  investigate  these 
programs  first-hand.  I  came  back  home 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  scheme  for 
socialized  medicine  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  whom 
I  represent,  I  consistently  and  vigorously  op- 
posed this  legislation,  along  with  other 
members  of  my  committee.  The  program  for 
socializing  the  healing  arts  in  thU  country 
never  saw  the  light  of  day.  never  was  re- 
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ported  from  our  oommlttee.  This  Is  but 
one  example  which  illustrates  the  aetlvitlea 
of  the  Commerce  Conunittee  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  undesirable  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  law  was  recently  fin- 
ished and  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  passed  by  Congress. 
It  was  a  major  enactment  about  railroad 
employees'  retirement.  Because  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  it  Isecame  Im- 
perative that  the  rates  of  retirement  pay  to 
elderly  and  retired  railroad  workers  be  in- 
creased. After  lengthy  hearings  and  long 
committee  consideration  and  a  very  informa- 
tive floor  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  and 
became  law.  There  were  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  diirlng  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  But  the  law  as  finally  passed  seems  to 
satisfy  most  at  the  people  directly  concerned. 
I  should  add  that  this  legislation  is  not  a 
tax  bttfden,  but  the  funds  are  accumulated 
by  the  workers  themselves  and  by  the  raU- 
roads. 

The  objectors  committee,  also  known  as  the 
*Vatchdog  committee  of  the  Treasury,"  is 
ft  small  committee.  Its  duty  la  to  scru- 
tinize private  bills  which  are  IntrodXKed 
Into  the  House  and  brought  to  the  floor.  So 
that  if  they  are  objectionable  they  can  be 
stricken  from  the  calendar  and  returned  to 
the  legislative  committee  from  which  they 
•merged.  The  objectors  do  this  Job  one* 
•v«ry  a  weeks.  It  requires  a  careful  scru- 
tiny at  the  numerous  private  bills.  Most 
of  them  pertain  to  personal  damage  claims 
and  to  paraonal  problems  o(  individuals  re- 
lating to  Immigration,  deportations,  and 
other  related  matters.  Many,  Indeed  most 
of  these  bills,  are  proper  and  pass  without 
tdajectloa.  But  when  objected  to  by  the 
objectors  committee  or  any  other  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae,  they  must  be  brought  up 
In  regular  order  for  debate. 

An  example  or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the 
workings  of  the  objectors  committee.  A  bill 
was  Introduced  and  reported  favorably  by 
the  legislative  committee  to  reimburse  from 
tlM  United  States  Treasury  certain  men  In 
the  amount  of  approximately  MO.OOO.  This 
was  for  taxes  allegedly  paid  on  liquor  which 
was  declared  to  be  contraband  by  the  courts 
and  (R-dered  destroyed.  Mr.  McGasooa.  ot 
CMilo.  and  I  objected  to  this  private  bill;  and 
It  was  stricken  from  the  calendar.  It  came 
before  the  House  again  for  more  formal  con- 
sideration; and  was  defeated  by  a  roll-call 
vote.  Thus  the  taxpayers  were  saved  i40,C00. 
So  it  is  that  I  have  been  enabled  as  a 
member  of  this  objectors  oonxmittee  to  Im- 
pede and  stop  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  public  fun<ls.  That 
Is  an  important  part  of  the  Job  of  being  a 
member  of  the  objectors  oommlttee. 

Many  private  bills  have  to  do  with  Immi- 
gration. I  well  recall  a  bill  permitting  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  of  the  wlfe.uf 
an  American  citizen  of  Norwegian  birth.  By 
reason  of  the  war  and  technicalities  in  the 
law  arising  from  the  war,  this  man's  wife 
was  not  permitted  entry  to  the  United  States. 
But  a  private  bill  was  introduced,  and,  after 
some  delay  and  a  most  careful  scrutiny,  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  Our 
friend  will  have  his  family  reunited. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  matters  Involved 
In  private  bills. 

Oftentimes,  a  private  bill  Is  necessary  to 
permit  an  American  Indian,  who  Is  a  ward 
of  the  Government,  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty. To  build  an  Interstate  bridge  across 
navigable  waters,  a  private  bill  is  necessary. 
Often  it  Is  the  only  method  of  dealing  with 
and  solving  the  problem  of  an  Individual 
citizen  In  his  relations  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  objectors  oommlttee  has  an 
Important  Job  to  do. 

Finally,  the  third  part  of  a  Representa- 
tive^ Job  Is  his  work  in  and  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  House  itself.  Officially, 
the  House  of  Representatives  meets  at  noon 
every  working  day  and  adjourns  when  the 
business  of  the  day  Is  concluded. 


Somftlmes  Hie  seasloas  are  very  short. 
Othertlmes  they  last  far  Into  the  evening; 
and,  on  some  occasions,  into  the  wee,  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  severely  limited.  Rarely  does  any 
Member  have  more  than  5  or  10  minutes  to 
speak  on  any  legislative  matter.  The  talka- 
thon flUbuster  whic^  to  so  derided  by  the 
press  and  radio  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  known  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  the  niles  do  not 
permit  it.  Nevertheless,  every  Member  is 
given  an  c^portunity  to  express  himself, 
especially  on  matters  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted through  his  committee  assign- 
ments. 

I  have  frequently  taken  part  In  the  debates 
on  matters  coming  from  my  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Most  recent  one  in  which  I  partici- 
pated actively  was  the  debate  on  the  so- 
called  fair-trade  bUl.  After  passage  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  the  leg- 
islation was  then  signed  by  the  President. 
It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Actually,  the  legislative  load  Is  extremely 
heavy.  Few  people  realize  it,  but  during  a 
session  of  Congress  many  thousands  of  bills 
are  offered.  In  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  which  began  Janu- 
ary 3.  1952,  a  total  of  14,164  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions were  offered  and  4,821  House  and  Sen- 
ate reports  on  legislative  and  Investigatory 
matters  were  presented  to  the  House.  A 
Membor  must  seek  to  acquaint  himself  with 
volumes  of  information,  listen  to  hours  of 
testimony  and  debates  on  matters  that  are 
actually  up  for  a  vote. 

Oftentimes,  too,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
mfniTTiig:*  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  a 
Member  of  Congress.  In  that  same  session. 
In  one  month  from  May  15  to  June  15,  1952. 
only,  2,144  votes  and  consents  were  had  on 
individual  Issues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  real  task  of  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress is  to  inform  himself  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  study  the  various  measures  which 
come  before  the  House  •  •  •  then  cast 
his  vote  according  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituents  and  his  country,  and  in  line 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Sometimes  decisions  are  very  perplexing  and 
difficult.  Frequently  the  votes  that  are  cast 
do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  everyone. 
The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  great  legislative  body.  It  is  com- 
posed of  435  men  and  women  from  every 
corner  of  this  great  country,  representing 
every  segment  of  its  economy,  interest  and 
people.  One  of  the  rare  privileges  of  mem- 
bership Is  to  come  to  know  these  Members 
whose  districts  may  be  in  Texas,  Arkansas. 
Ohio,  Maine,  or  any  of  the  other  States.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  decent,  intelligent 
and  honorable,  trying  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  their  constituents.  But 
Inevitably  they  will  have  differences  of 
opinion. 

For  example  here  in  Iowa  we  are  vitally 
Interested  in  agriculture.  Farming  is  and 
perhaps  always  will  be,  our  basic  interest. 
Because  here  providence  has  laid  down  the 
largest  contiguous  area  of  uniformly  fertile 
soil  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Grade  A  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  inside  the  borders 
of  Iowa.  And  75  percent  of  it  is  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
center  of  our  State. 

Therefore,  here  in  Iowa,  and  especially  In 
the  Sixth  District,  we  insist  that  legislation 
relating  to  agriculture  is  of  first  importance. 
It  affects  not  only  our  farmers  but  the 
townspeople  as  well. 

But  there  are  numerous  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  oiu"  great  cities  where  farming  is  of 
no  Interest  at  all.  Many  residenU  of  New 
York  City  never  saw  a  farm  and  have  only 
meager  knowledge  of  how  the  food  they  eat 
Is  produced  and  processed.  So  obviously  a 
Member  from  a  great  city  might  have  a  dif- 


ferent opinion  on  f arpi  legislation  from  th« 
▼lews  heM  by  us  here  ln4owa. 

In  a  land  so  large  and  varied  as  ours,  m 
divergence  of  opinion  cannot  be  avoided. 
But  those  differences  are  hammered  out  on 
the  anvil  of  public  debate,  and  resolved  by  a 
majority  vote.  To  engage  in  those  debates 
and  to  vote  in  yotir  behalf  Is  the  Job  of  yoiir 
Representative. 

The  result  is  self-government.  Our  system 
of  delegating  the  power  to  make  laws  to  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  has  proven  ef- 
fective and  has  given  us  the  best  form  of 
government  this  world  has  ever  k^wn. 

.  I  have  tried  to  outline  for  you  In  this  brief 
time  the  work  I  have  to  do.  I  am  humbled 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  But  I  am 
encouraged  when  I  think  of  the  fine  and 
splendid  support  that  has  been  accorded  me. 
These  words  have  by  no  means  exl^usted  the 
ramifications  of  the  tasks  a  Congressman  has. 
But  these  I  mention  are  the  more  important. 
The  order  of  their  importance  I  leave  to  you. 

The  Job  of  a  Representative  is.  first,  to 
look  after  his  constituenU  and  their  Indi- 
Tldtial  requests;  second,  to  do  the  Job  as- 
signed to  him  by  his  conunittee;  third,  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Houae  itself  and 
cast  his  vote  to  make  America  stronger  and 
better. 

It  has  been  a  great  prtvtlege  and  honor 
to  serve  as  your  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  Iowa. 
I  thank  you. 


Last  Gnat  Hydro  Power  Source 

EXTEN5ICW  C*  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALiroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKEMTA1TVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  is 
vital  to  the  Southwest,  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  to  Los  Angeles. 

Upon  th^development  of  adequate 
electric  power  depends  the  continued 
development  of  this  area.  Without  It, 
full  utilization  of  our  resources  which 
are  so  important  to  national  defense  and 
to  the  production  of  goods  and  materials 
for  use  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  would 
not  be  possible. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  demand  for  ade- 
quate electric  power  h£is  grown  with  the 
increased  popiilation,  and  the  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Los  Angeles,  according  to 
the  1950  census,  has  shown  the  greatest 
population  increase  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  gaining  466,081  to  become 
the  fourth  largest  city  in  ttie  Nation 
with  a  total  population  of  1,970,358. 

Today  the  last  substantial  source  of 
hydroelectric  power  which  can  be  devel- 
oped for  use  by  Los  Angeles  and  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Is  the 
lower  Colorado  River  between'  Lake 
Mead  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Arizona- 
Utah  boundary.  Here  there  exists  a 
huge  power  potential  which  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

In  this  area  plans  have  been  imder 
consideration  for  some  time  for  the  con- 
struction of  four  major  projects  with 
power  plants,  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  the 
Marble  Canyon  Dam.  the  Kanab  Creek 
tunnel,  and  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  growing  need 
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for  the  development  of  these  Important 
sources  of  hydroelectric  power,  these 
projects  have  not  gone  beyond  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
Electrical  West.  Raymond  Matthew, 
chief  engineer  of  California's  Colorado 
River  board  and  an  authority  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  potentials  for 
development,  discusses  the  proposals  for 
projects  to  be  constructed  in  the  lower 
Colorado  River  and  the  reasons  for  their 
delay,  and  makes  realistic  recommen- 
dations for  the  immediate  construction 
of  those  projects  which  will  contribute 
the  largest  benefits  to  the  Pacific  South- 
west and  the  Nation  and  can  be  devel- 
oped on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
.  Mr.  Matthew's  article  should  receive 
careful  consideration  by  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  must  consider  the 
problem  of  developing  our  sources  of 
hydroelectric  power  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  our  expanding  national 
economy. 

Last  Or£at  Hydro  Power  Sourci 
The  laat  substantial  source  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  potentially  available  to  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  is  the  lower  Colorado  River 
between  Lake  Mead  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arizona-Utah  boundary.  In  this  250-niile 
canyon  section  of  the  river  Is  a  fall  of  about 
2,600  feet  that  can  be  developed.  The  pres- 
ent average  annual  flow  Is  about  12.500.000 
acre-feet  with  about  10,000,000  acre-feet  in 
the  critical  period  1931-40.  This  may  be  re- 
duced by  futxire  use  of  water  In  the  upper" 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  an  average  of  about 
8,500.000  acre-feet  with  a  minimum  of  7 - 
500,000  acre-feet  annually. 

Thxis  there  exists  a  huge  power  potential 
which  under  full  development  would  ag- 
gregate about  2.500,C00  kilowatts  In  capacity 
with  about  15.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  In 
average  annual  energy  output. 


ments  completed  on  the  lower  river  below 
Hoover,  namely  the  Parker  Dam  and  power 
plant  of  120,000  kUowatts  capacity  com- 
pleted in  1943,  and  the  Davis  Dam  and  power 
plant  placed  In  operation  In  1951,  with  an 
Installed  capacity  of  225.000  kilowatts.  The 
total  cap«M;lty  of  hydro  plants  already  buUt, 
including  Hoover  with  an  ultimate  Installed 
capacity  of  1.327.500  kilowatts,  aggregates 
1.672.000  kilowatts. 

POTRNTIAL    DEVKLOPMZNT 

There  remains  to  be  developed  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest  the  huge  power  potential 
between  Lake  Mead  and  approximately  the 
Arizona-Utah  boundary.  According  to  the 
most  recent  plans  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  power  potentialities 
m  this  section  of  the  river  would  be  devel- 
oped m  four  projects  as  shown  on  accom- 
panying map  and  profile.  These  would 
comprise  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  power 
plant,  the  Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  power 
plant,  Kanab  Creek  tunnel  and  power  plant, 
and  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  power  plant! 
The  presently  proposed  Installed  capacity 
and  estimated  average  annual  energy  out- 
put of  each  of  these  plants  are  set  forth  In 
table  I. 
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mXVIOTJS  DCVKLOPUZNTS 

Investigations  and  planning  for  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  have  been  under  way  for  40  or 
60  years,  both  by  private  and  governmental 
,  agencies.  In  the  early  years,  as  well  as  sub- 
sequently, the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey took  a  leading  part.  One  of  the  early 
Investigators  was  E.  C.  LaRue.  His  first  re- 
port on  the  Colorado  River  and  its  utiliza- 
tion was  published  in  1916,  W.  S.  Paper  395 
This  was  followed  in  1925  by  his  classic  re- 
port on  Water  Power  and  Flood  Control  of 
the  Colorado  River,  W.  S.  Paper  556 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
also  made  extensive  Investigations.  These 
resulted  In  another  of  the  classic  reports 
dealing  with  the  development  of  power  and 
irrigation  on  the  river,  the  so-called  Fall- 
Davls  Report,  published  in  1922.  It  was  this 
report  that  was  particularly  directed  to  ad- 
vancing the  proposed  Boulder  Canyon  high 
dam  development  in  contrast  to  low  dam  de- 
velopments advocated  by  LaRue.  The  1922 
report  was  followed  by  the  Weymouth  Re- 
port in  1924,  which  further  advanced  the 
proposal  for  Federal  construction  of  a  high 
dam  at  or  near  Boulder  Canyon. 

Prior  to  and  during  the  twenties  plans  for 
private  power  development  were  actively 
promoted  with  applications  filed  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  The  issues  that  arose 
over  conflicting  proposals  were  flftallv  re- 
solved in  1928  with  the  passage  of  the  Boul- 
der canyon  Project  Act.  The  authorization 
and  subsequent  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
and  power  plant  set  the  pattern  of  plans  for 
further  development  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River.  ^ 

Since  the  building  of  Hoover  Dam  there 
Have   been   two   additional   power  develop- 


The  principal  market  area  for  the  poten- 
tial hydroelectric  power  on  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River,  designated  herein  the  Pacific 
Southwest,  comprises  the  entire  State  of 
Arizona,  southern  Nevada  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. According  to  a  power-market  sur- 
very  report  issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  1950,  the  load  demands  in  this 
area  Increased  during  the  period  1940  to 
1948,  1.447.900  kilowatts  in  demand  and 
8,070.700,000  kilowatt-hovu-8  in  energy  out- 
put. In  southern  California  alone  the  In- 
crease in  this  period  was  1,164.600  kilowatts 
In  peak  demand  and  6,426,600,000  kilowatt- 
hours  m  energy  output;  in  Arizona,  200,700 
kilowatts  and  1.024,300,000  kilowatt-hours; 
and  in  southern  Nevada,  82,700  kUowatts 
and  619.800.000  kilowatt-hours. 

As  of  1952  the  total  load  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  is  estimated  at  about  4,100,000 
kilowatts  in  peak  demand  and  a  correspond- 
ing energy  load  of  about  22  bUUon  kilo- 
watt-hours; and  for  southern  California 
alone,  about  3.400.000  kilowatts  in  peak  de- 
mand and  18.000,000.000  kUowatt-hours  In 
energy  output. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  the  report  above  re- 
ferred to,  power  demands  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  will  continue  to  Increase  during 
the  next  20  years  at  an  average  rate  per 
year  of  205.000  kilowatts  demand  and  1  060 - 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  in  energy  output-  and 
few  southern  California  alone,  193  000  kilo- 
watts demand  and  910,000.000  kllowatt-houra 
In  energy. 

All  of  the  hydro  power  thus  far  devel- 
oped on  the  lower  Colorado  has  been  fully 
absorbed  In  the  market.  The  4,333,333,333 
kilowatt-hour  of  Hoover  firm  power  and  all 
available  secondary  were  fuUy  used  by  1943 
The  500,000,000  kUowatt-hours  of  Parker 
hydro  were  absorbed  almost  Immediately 
after   It   went   Into   operation.     The   most 


recent  Davis  Dam  hydro  power  was  all  dis- 
posed of  by  contract  even  before  operation 
started  and  Is  all  In  use  at  the  present 
time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  In  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  the  utUlties  have  had  to 
Install  huge  amounts  of  steam-electrlc  ca- 
pacity. Since  1946  there  have  been  built  aiul 
placed  In  operation  888.000  kllowatU  of 
steam-electrlc  capftclty;  771,600  kilowatts  of 
capacity  In  southern  California  alone.  In 
addition  there  are  already  planned  foe  in- 
stallation by  the  end  of  1954  1.326,000  kilo- 
watts of  steam-electrlc  capacity,  of  which 
1.085,000  kilowatts  will  be  In  southern  CaU- 
fornla.  These  figures  are  name-plate  rat- 
ings. Actual  ofwratlng  capacities  may  be 
10  to  26  percent  greater. 

From  the  foregoing  appraisal  of  the  power 
market.  It  is  clear  that  all  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  remaining  to  be  developed  on 
the  lower  Colorado  River  could  readily  b« 
absorbed.  In  fact,  a  substantial  portion, 
practically  the  entire  output  of  Bridge 
Canyon  and  Glen  Canyon,  could  have  been 
used  In  the  market  area  during  the  last 
10  years.  Its  availability  would  have  avoided 
the  necessity  of  building  a  considerable  part 
of  the  steam-electrlc  capacity  that  has  had 
to  be  Installed  in  order  to  meet  the  power 
demands.  It  also  would  have  resulted  In  • 
large  saving  of  fuel  oil.  The  15,000,000,000 
kilowatt -hours  a  year  of  potential  hydro 
energy  represjents  from  25,000,000  to  80,000.- 
000  barrels  of  fuel  oU  to  produce  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  energy  la  ■t«am-electrto 
plants. 

The  question  natiirally  arises.  "Why 
haven't  these  power  projects  been  built.  In 
view  of  the  great  need  for  additional  power 
In  the  Pacific  Southwest?" 

There  have  been  ntmieroua  obstacles  caus- 
ing delay,  some  physical,  some  financial,  and 
some  poUtical. 

In  the  first  place,  the  SUte  of  Arizona  haa 
sought   to  maintain   the   position   that   the 
power  resources  in  this  section  of  the  river 
within  the  State  of  Arizona  belong  to  that 
Stete,  and  hence  should  be  developed,  used, 
and  controlled  for  her  primary  benefit.    In 
line  with  this  position,  Arizona  filed  an  ap- 
plication  In   the   thirties  with   the   Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  permit  to  develop 
the  Bridge  Canyon  project.    The  proposal  was 
opposed  by  the  other  basin  States,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  ground  that  Bridge  Canyon  and  other    • 
potential    power   projects   on    the   Colorado 
should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  and  iise 
of   the    entire   region    and   should   be    con- 
structed and  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  accordance  with   the   precedent 
established  by  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
Accordingly,  the  proposal  did  not  materialize! 
However.  Arizona's  efforts  to  secxu-e  prefer. 
ential  benefits  from  the  Bridge  Canyon  power 
development  have  been  continued  by  the  pro- 
posal  to   make   it    a   part   of   the   so-called 
central  Arizona  project.     This  proposal  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  main  obeUcle 
to  further  power  development  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River. 

CINTRAI,  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

The  main  features  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  as  reported  and  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  project 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  lnl948 
comprise  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  power 
plant,  a  241 -mile  canal  extending  from 
Parker  Dam  to  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix  with 
pumping  plants  on  the  river  to  lift  the  water 
nearly  1,000  feet  Into  the  canal,  a  second 
canal  continuing  from  the  Salt  River  74 
miles  southerly  to  the  Gila  Valley;  and  mis- 
cellaneous storage  dams  and  works  within 
central  Arizona.^  The  cost  of  the  project  as 

J?SL'.'  "^*  ^"^*"  ^  ""  -"^^  ^ 

«oI?H  ?l*V^>"»»ln  Objective  of  the  project 
would  be  to  furnish  a  supplemental  irriga- 
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tlon  supply  to  preserve  or  "rescue"  225,000 
acres  of  preaentiy  Irrigated  lands  In  central 
ArlBona.  The  construction  cost  allocated  to 
Irrigation  Is  estimated  at  M50.000,000  or  sub- 
stantially $2,000  per  acre  on  the  area  to  be 
rescued. 

The  irrigation  water  shortage  in  central 
Arizona,  although  accentuated  in  recent  dry 
years.  Is  recognized  to  have  been  caused  by 
overdevelopment  of  Irrigated  lands  In  areas 
of  known  deficiency  In  water  supply,  under 
the  Impetus  of  large  speculative  profits  dur- 
ing and  subsequent  to  World  War  n,  par- 
ticularly in  the  growing  of  cotton.  Between 
200.000  and  300.000  acres  or  more  of  new  land 
have  been  placed  under  Irrigation  during  the 
last  decade.  New  land  development  Is  stUl 
going  on  In  the  face  of  the  known  fact  that 
the  underground  water  supplies  used  chiefly 
for  new  developments  have  been  seriously 
overdrawn  and  depleted  for  several  years. 

Because  of  the  huge  cost  of  the  Irrigation 
features,  the  water  users  would  be  able  to 
pay  operation  and  maintenance  costs  only 
and,  consequently,  the  repayment  of  the 
•450.000,000  construction  cost  would  have  to 
be  met  from  other  sources.  This  is  where 
the  proposal  by  Arizona  to  Include  Bridge 
Canyon  as  a  part  of  the  tmdertaklng  comes 
Into  the  picture. 

Pronx  the  standpoint  of  Its  main  objective. 
Irrigation,  the  reason  stated  in  the  Bureau's 
report  for  Including  Bridge  Canyon  in  the 
over-all  project  is  to  furnish  electric  energy 
for  project  pumping.  One  third  of  the  an- 
nual outpirt  of  Bridge,  about  1,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours.  Is  proposed  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  without  any  charge  to  the  proj- 
ect water  users  for  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction cost  Involved.  However.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  Bridge  Canyon  would  not  have 
to  be  tied  in  with  the  irrigation  scheme  In 
order  to  become  a  source  of  power  for  proj- 
ect pumping.  It  could  be  authorized  and 
built  Independent  of  the  proposed  Irrigation 
project. 

Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  have  no  physi- 
cal connection  with  the  Irrigation  features 
of  the  project,  which  would  begin  275  miles 
downstream.  It  would  conaoTe  no  water. 
The  project  water  supply  would  come  from 
the  storage  behind  Hoover  Dam  In  Lake 
Mead. 

The  chief  reason  for  Inclusion  of  Bridge 
Canyon  In  the  over-all  project  Is  to  secure 
power  revenues  to  finance  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Irrigation  undertaking  as  weU  as  the 
power  features. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  revenue 
required  for  the  irrigation  subsidy,  it  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  Bvireau  to  sell  the  energy  out- 
put available  for  commercial  disposal,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  at  «  higher  price  than 
would  be  required  If  Bridge  Canyon  were  de- 
veloped as  a  separate  power  project.  The 
4xce8s  price  the  power  users  would  have  to 
>ear  for  this  purpose  would  be  at  least  0.6 
and  quite  possibly  as  much  as  1  mill  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

But  that  would  provide  only  a  part  of 
the  Irrigation  subsidy.  The  major  portion 
would  come  frofn  the  Bureau's  proposed  use 
of  the  3  percent  Interest,  the  Interest  com- 
ponent, on  power  Investment.  Included  In 
power  rates  and  collected  In  power  revenues. 
This  would  amotmt  to  2  mills  or  more  per 
kilowatt-hour  in  the  power  rate.  Thus,  the 
total  subsidy  would  be  about  2.5  to  3  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  out  of  a  total  rate  of  6.2 
to  5.6  mills  per  kilowutt-hour  at  locul  center. 
The  interest-component  subsidy  woiUd  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  taxpayer's.  In 
June  1960,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
ported to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InsTilar  Affairs  that  the  cost  of  Interest 
alone  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  for  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  over  a  76-year  repay- 
ment period,  wotild  be  In  excess  of  #2,000.- 
000,000. 

The  proposed  project  la  by  far  the  most 
coeUy  single  reclamation  undertaking  ever 
conceived  or  submitted  to  the  Congress.    Its 


extravagant  cost  has  caused  people  all  over 
the  country  to  begin  questioning  such  huge 
expenditures  for  western  reclamation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  on 
February  4,  1949,  that  authorization  of  the 
project  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program.  Bills  to  authorize  the  project, 
which  have  been  pending  In  the  Congress 
each  session  since  1947,  have  thus  far  failed 
of  passage.  The  Senate  has  twice  approved 
a  bill  for  authorization  but  the  Hquse  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  so 
far  refused  to  approve  the  legislation.  Thus, 
Arizona's  insistence  on  Including  Bridge  Can- 
yon development  In  an  Infeasible  irrigation 
undertaking  continues  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  Bridge  Canyon  develop- 
ment as  a  power  j>roJect. 

KANAB   PROJECT 

One  of  the  serious  obstacles  confronting 
the  Kanab  project  Is  the  Interference  with 
and  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  project  is  op- 
posed by  the  National  Park  Service  as  well  as 
conservationists  in  general,  becavise  of  the 
proposal  to  divert  the  bulk  of  the  river  flow 
out  of  the  canyon,  which  they  believe  would 
be  seriously  detrimental. 

However,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  this 
project,  resulting  \n  a  cost  ot  energy,  acc«-d- 
Ing  to  preliminary  estimates,  sutetantially 
exceeding  present  costs  of  steam-electric 
power,  may  long  delay  or  possibly  preclude 
this  development  being  undertaken. 

OI.EN   CANTON   PROJBCT 

The  Olen  Canyon  project,  the  farthest  up- 
stream power  project  potentially  available  to 
the  Pacific  Southwest,  has  been  beset  by  veirl- 
oxis  obstacles.  Only  recentiy  were  explora- 
tions concluded  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, during  which  several  alternate  sites 
were  explored,  and  a  site  finally  selected  and 
preliminary  plans  for  the  dam  and  power 
plant  completed. 

Perhaps  the  main  obstacle  that  has  con- 
tributed to  delay  and  may  still  further  delay 
the  consummation  of  the  Glen  Canyon  proj- 
ect Is  the  position  taken  by  the  Upper  Basin 
States  that  this  project  should  be  bviUt  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  development  and  for  the  primary  ben- 
efit of  the  Upper  Basin  States  and  other 
projects  proposed  therein. 

Olen  Canyon  Dam  is  essential  ultimately 
to  the  upper  basin  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  required  hold-over  storage  to  fur- 
nish the  minimum  deliveries  of  water  to  the 
lower  basin  tmder  the  provisions  of  the 
Colorado  River  comp>act.  However,  the  up- 
per basin  States  want  the  project  Included 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  upper  basin 
Storage  development  for  the  purpose  of  using 
power  revenues  therefrom.  Including  the  in- 
terest component  thereof,  to  subsidize  other 
more  costly  storage  and  power  projects  and 
also  Irrigation  projects  proposed  In  the  up- 
per basin. 

It  Is  further  proposed  that  the  upper  basin 
shall  have  preferential  use  of  the  power  out- 
put. A  bill,  S.  3013,  recently  Introduced, 
provides.  In  effect,  that  any  contracts  for 
sale  of  power  outside  the  upper  basin  shaU 
be  on  a  temporary  basis  and  subject  to  can- 
ceUatlon. 

This  proposal  Is  unrealistic,  In  that  It  falls 
to  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
natiiral  market  for  Glen  Canyon  power  Is  In 
the  lower  basin,  the  Pacific  Southwest,  and 
that  In  fact  the  Pacific  Southwest  offers 
practically  the  only  market  for  this  power 
for  many  years  to  come,  particularly  If  other 
power  projects  proposed  In  the  upper  basin 
are  buUt  In  the  near  future. 

It  Is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  any 
of  the  agencies  In  the  Pacific  Southweat. 
lower  basin,  would  care  to  enter  Into  any 
contract  for  the  pur6hase  of  electric  energy 
from  the  Olen  Canyon  project  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  proposed  In  the  legis- 
lation as  Introduced. 


Such  unrealistic  planning  for  the  Olen 
Canyon  project.  If  continued  to  be  Insisted 
upon  by  ^he  upper  basin  States,  could  very 
possibly  delay  its  consununation  Indefinitely. 

•OUMD  POWKR  PBOORAM  NKEDID 

The  most  merltorloiis  power  projects  re- 
maining to  be  developed  on  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River  are  the  Olen  Canyon  and  Bridge 
Canyon  projects.  These  two  projects,  if  de- 
veloped on  a  sound  financial  basis  without 
the  heavy  financial  burdens  required  to  sub- 
sidize other  less  economic  undertakings, 
would  iMXivlde  about  8,000,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  energy  annually  at  fairly 
reasonable  cost  for  domestic,  municipal,  and 
Industrial  use.  and  contribute  large  benefits 
to  the  region  and  the  Nation.  This  amount 
of  hydroelectric  energy  would  be  capable  of 
saving  thirteen  to  sixteen  million  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  annually. 

These  projects  shoiild  be  authorized  and 
constructed  simultaneously.  The  Bridge 
Canyon  development  alone,  without  the  large 
storage  to  be  pH-ovided  by  Glen  Canyon,  woiild 
be  a  run-of-the-river  plant,  with  less  than 
half  the  average  energy  output  firm.  Fur- 
therm(»^,  even  vrlth  the  Coconimo  Reservoir 
constructed  for  sediment  control  on  the  trib- 
utary Little  Colorado  River,  the  sediment 
Inflow  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  Bridge  Res- 
ervoir to  the  upper  power  outlet  In  about 
26  years  and  to  spillway  level  In  28  years. 
The  large  storage  in  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir 
Is  needed  not  only  to  equalize  the  river  flow 
and  obtain  the  full  amoiuit  ctf  firm  output 
at  Bridge  Canyon  but  also  to  provide  neces- 
sary sediment  control  to  protect  the  reser- 
voir and  power  plant. 

All  of  the  Paclflc  Southwest  States — Ari- 
zona, Nevada^  and  California — are  Vitally 
lnt«'ested  In  the  consununation  of  a  finan- 
cially sound  power  development  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River,  which  would  provide  hydro- 
electric power  at  reasonable  cost  and  en- 
hance the  possibilities  of  commercial  and 
indtastrial  expansion. 

In  view  of  the  mutual  Interests  and  bene- 
fits to  be  derived,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
a  power -development  program  can  be  agreed 
upon  and  brought  to  early  realisation. 


The  Plot  Afamtt  the  McCuran-Walter 
Act 


EXTENSION^  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OP  PEMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jcmuary  6,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Herbert  G.  Moore,  from  National  Repub« 
lie  for  December  1952 : 
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THK    Puat    ACAINST 

Act 
(By  Herbert  O.  Ifbore) 

"A  People's  CoaUtion  Can  Rout  Badst  Mc- 
Carranlsm.**  ^8o  reads  a  headline  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Dally  Worker  (CommunlBt 
organ).  The  article  under  this  heading  !• 
written  by  Pettis  Perry,  Negro  member  of  tb* 
National  Committee  of  the  Amfrtcan  Oobi- 
munlst  Party,  who  Is  now  under  Indictincmt. 
It  estimates  that  "more  than  40jOOOim 
Americans  are  dlre«Uy  affected  by  the  bnt- 
tally  undemocratic  provisiaiis  at  the 
Carran  'Immigration'  law.~  and  it  calls 
all  "progresBlve  forces"  to  meet  ~t2kiB  onU 
nous  poUUcal  threat**  to  their  UbcrUes  by 
uniting  to  defeat  these  new  "alien  aad  aedi<- 
tion  laws."  y 
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ThlB  Dally  Worker  tirade  Is  typical  of  the 
concerted  attack  being  waged  by  Communists 
and  left-wingers  against  this  new  act  which 
becomes  effective  on  December  24.  1952.  In 
the  leftist  press  and  from  the  speaker's 
rostrum,  the  McCarran-Walter  immigration 
and  naturalization  b&l  has  been  termed  a 
I>«^cioua  piece  of  legislation  which  runs 
counter  to  American  principles  and  tradi- 
tions. It  was  a  major  target  for  attack  by 
demagogic  orators  during  the  recent  political 
campaign,  and  It  continues  to  be  blasted  in 
certain  quarters  as  a  wicked  and  discrimina- 
tory measure.  As  a  result,  many  loyal  Amer- 
icans are  understandably  confused.  Is  this 
really  good  or  bad  legislation?  Is  it  a  pro- 
American  or  an  anti-American  bill?  What 
l8  the  truth? 

There  is  one  very  quick  way  to  answer 
questions  such  as  these.  By  analyzing  the 
opponents  and  proponents  of  this  issue,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion. 
The  nature  of  the  opposition  in  particvilar 
should  Immediately  determine  o\ir  position. 
If  we  find  that  Communists  and  left-wingers 
are  against  such  a  bUl,  then  it  is  safe  to  say 
^  that  loyal  Americans  should  be  for  it.  Let's 
first  take  l  look  at  the  characters  who  are 
now  attacking  it  with  all  their  energy. 

The  most  vlclovia  attacks  in  the  press 
were — and  are — to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  DaUy  Worker  and  the  People's  DaUy 
World,  the  two  leading  newspapers  of  the 
Communists  which  always  take  their  orders 
direct  from  Moscow.  Outside  the  press  the 
main  opposition  has  been  spearheaded  by 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Protection 
Of  Foreign  Born,  which  was  described  by  a 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties as  one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States. 

Another  group— and  a  most  articulate 
one — opposing  the  bill  Is  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  also  cited  by  Ijoth  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  Communist  front. 
In  fact,  the  Lawyers  Guild  has  been  named  as 
the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  which  since  its  inception  has 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Commvmist  Party  and  individual  mem- 
bers thereof,  including  known  espionage 
agents. 

In  Congress,  when  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  was  up  for  consideration,  the  opposlUon 
was  led  by  a  coterie  which  offered  a  substi- 
tute bill  which  would  have  opened  the  gates 
to  a  virtually  unrestricted  flood  of  aliens,  in- 
cluding, of  covam,  many  subversives  from 
.Kurope  and  Asia.  Fortunately,  this  measure 
was  voted  down  by  a  large  margin.  But  the 
Important  thing  to  keep  In  mind  is  that  this 
substitute  bin  was  written,  not  by  the  two 
Senators  who  espovised  it.  but  by  one  Felix 
Cohen,  who  has  Identified  himself  as  a  col - 
lectlvist  dedicated  to  the  elindnatlon  of  our 
capitalist  system.  Cohen  also  happens  to  be 
•  brother-in-law  of  Harry  N.  Rosenfield.  who 
in  turn  happens  to  have  been  a  director  in 
the  Washington  chapter  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned Lawyers  Guild. 

Ftom  the  above  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
the  color  of  the  opposition.  Joined  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  whole  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal  crowd.      In  other  words,  the  plot  tm- 
folds.      The   Communists   and   those   who 
travel  with  Communists  did  not  want  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  on  the  books  because 
It  would  bar  their  overseas  comrades  from 
entering  our  country— and  It  would  deport 
ttoee  who  had  already  succeeded  in  entering 
by  fraud.     So  they  got  one  of  their  friends  to 
write  a  substitute  bUl   persuaded  two  Sena- 
tors to  sponsor  it.  and  then  induced  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  support  them.    It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  lend  his  name  and  office  to  a 
program  designed  to  destroy  the  America  we 
lOTe.     We  prefer  to  beUeve  that  once  again 
frf  °i^?  ^  *^®  ^^"®  House  has  been  duped 
ihto  siding  vrtth  our  prc^Sovlet  enemies.  Just 


as  two  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  Senate 
were  likewise  gullible  enough  to  beconje 
accessories  in  the  plot. 

So  much  for  the  opposition.  What  about 
those  who  favor  the  bill?  What  manner  of 
men  are  they?  The  McCarran-Walter  Act 
was  endorsed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Jiistice,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Visa  and  Passport  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  In  other  words,  it  was 
unqualifiedly  approved  by  men  who  through 
experience  know  the  problems  and  the  dan- 
gers of  unrestricted  inunigration  and  natu- 
ralization. The  bill  was  also  actively  and 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  more  than  100  other  patriotic,  civic, 
and  religious  organizations  which  enthusi- 
astically termed  it  sound  and  urgently  need- 
ed legislation.  Does  that  help  to  dissipate 
the  smoke  screen?  Can  there  be  any  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  where  loyal  Americans 
should  take  their  stand? 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
story.  There  is  much  more  to  this  plot  to 
repeal  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  and  tt/open 
the  gates  to  a  flood  of  undeshrable  aliens 
from  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  flrst  take  a 
brief  glance  at  the  history  of  this  legislation 
The  McCarran-Walter  Act  represents  a 
complete  codification  of  the  immigration 
passport,  and  nat\irallzation  laws,  the  first 
complete  revision  in  more  than  a  century. 
Designed  to  remove  the  inequities  and  plug 
the  loopholes  in  our  outmoded  regulations, 
this  statute  was  not  hastUy  framed,  but  was 
the  product  of  4  years  of  research  and  many 
months  of  public  hearings.   Opponents,  to  be 

sure,  call  It  discriminatory  legislation and 

admittedly  It  does  discriminate  against  un- 
desirable and  subversive  aliens  who  do  not— 
anrf  cannot— at  into  our  American  life.  But 
■Is  It  wrong  for  Americans  to  set  high  stand- 
ards for  citizenship  and  to  protect  their  na- 
tional Interests?  Is  It  wrong  to  bar  the  doors 
against  persons  who  do  not  understand— and 
catnot  appreciate— our  free  way  of  Ufe?  Is 
it  wrong  to  blacklist  those.who  cannot  meas- 
ure up  to  our  moral  code?  Is  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  to  open  the  floodgates  to  cheap 
workers  from  all  over  the  world,  who  would 
most  certainly  break  dtfwn  our  standards  of 
living?  > 

We  do  not  have  to  answer  those  questions 
because  the  loyal  Members  of  Congress  an- 
Bwered  them  for  us.  This  omnibus  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  bill,  the  finest  in- 
strument ever  devised  to  Ughten  the  provi- 
sions for  dealing  with  aliens  and  naturalized 
citizens  suspected  of  subversive  activities 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  AprU  25.  1952  by 
an  overwhelming  majority— 206  to  68  '  ll 
was  then  that  President  Truman,  egged  oT 
i?  'i^*  Co?jmunlsts  and  left-wingers,  vetoed 
the  bUl  On  June  27,  1952.  it  was  passed  over 
the  veto  by  another  large  majority.  Since 
toe  Republicans  were  in  the  majority,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  victory  was  dueln 
large  measure  to  Democrats  who  ibyallv 
placed  theh:  country  ahead  of  the  party  In 
repudiating  the  President.  »««/"* 

But  Mr    Truman,  hlgh-pre^sured  by  the 
pro-Red  clique,  was  not  to  abide  by  the  will 
or  the  people  as  made  manifest  through  their 
representaUves.     The  President  has  missed 
no  opportunity  to  sound  off  against  this  act 
And  on  last  September  4.  Just  2  months  be-* 
fore  the  election,  he  went  so  far  as  to  appoint 
a  special  commission  to  hold  hearings  and 
to  study  the  whole  matter  of  immigration 
and  naturalization,  with  the  view  of  repeal- 
ing  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  and  to  replace 
it  with  another  blU  which  would  destroy  our 
protective  Immigration  system,  weaken  the 
procedures  designed  to  exclude  and  deport 
Communists  and  other  subversives,  and  over- 
run the  United  States  with  a  flood  of  unde- 
sirable aliens.    Mr.  Truman  is  apparently  de- 
termined to  do  what  he  can  to  "liberalize" 
our  immigration  policies,  whether  or  not  he 


Is  aware  that  in  so  doing  he  is  aiding  and 
abetting  the  Communist  plot  to  let  the 
enemy  within  our  gates. 

Furthermore,   please   note    this   very   sig- 
nificant   fact.    The    McCarran-Walter    Act 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  December  24. 
And  the  special  commlssloi;i,  appointed  by 
the  President  to  study  the  act.  goes  out  of 
existence  on  January  1.     In  other  words,  the 
commission  will  have  only  5  working  days  in 
which  to  examine  ^lis  new  law  In  operation. 
If  you  still   think  that  this  commission 
may.  be  able  to  make  a  complete  and  impar- 
tial report  on  our  Immigration  policies  after 
only  5  days  of  the  new  law's  operation,  it 
might  be  enlightening  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  men  appointed  by  the  President  for  -the 
Job..    Harry  N.  Rosenfield.  mentioned  earlier, 
is  the  executive  director  of  the  commission. 
In  1949.  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Commission,  a  Senate  com- 
mltte*  Investigated  his  administration.     In 
»the  covu-se  of  the  probe  It  was  dl£Closed  that 
Mr.  Rosenfield  had  devised  a  calculated-risk 
plan  whereby  displaced  persons  were  allowed 
to  enter  oiir  country  in  violation  of  the  law 
and    without   receiving    security    clearances 
from     intelligence    ageiusles.      The     report 
showed  that  the  whole  program  was  reeking 
with  fraud  and  false  practice  and  expressed 
"deep  concern  over  the  evidences  of  laxity 
if  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  law."    On  the 
basis  of  testimony,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  displaced  persons,  who  were  then  com- 
ing Into  the  United  States  by  the  tens  o< 
thousands,  were  In  fact  Ineligible.    As  a  se- 
quel to  Mr.  Roeenfleld's  calculated-risk  plan, 
immigration  authorities  announced  a  year 
ago  that  approximately  11200  displaced  per- 
sons admited  to  the  country  had  warrants  of 
arrest  for  deportation  outstanding   against 
them— for  fraud  or  criminal  or  subversive 
acUvltlcs.    And  yet  this  Is  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Trmnan  now  thinks  Is  qualified  to  hold  " 
the  post  of  executive  director  of  a  commis- 
slon  to  study  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion policies. 

Earl  G.  Harrison  is  another  appointee  to 
the  commission.  He  serv'ed  as  Commlsaloner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice during  a  period  when  there  was  virtually 
no  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws.  On 
April  17.  1943,  he  received  the  annual  award 
from  the  American  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born,  cited  as  subversive. 
The  presentation  was  actually  made  by  Vlto 
Marcantonlo.  former  left-wing  Congresaman' 
with  a  notorious  afllnlty  for  Communist 
causes.  Mr.  Harrison  may  be  acceptable  to 
Commie-coddllng  leftists,  he  may  be  flattered 
to  be  honored  by  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, but  by  what  possible  yardstick  can  he 
be  considered  quaUfled  to  frame  Immigratioa 
poUcles  to  protect  the  American  way? 

Clarence  Pickett  is  beat  known  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Com- 
mlttee  and  as  a  fanatical  pacifist.  But  he 
has  been  lUted  as  a  director  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born,  and  on  June  3.  1948,  according  to  the 
Daily  Worker  (Communist),  he  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  American-Russian  InstlWite 
cited  as  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  • 
Mr.  Pickett  also  protested  the  Supreme  Court 
decUion  upholding  the  cohvicUon  of  the  11 
top  CommunUt  Party  leaders  in  America.  la 
this  man.  who  apparently  thinks  we  should 
stand  idly  by  while  CommunlsU  advocate  the 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Ggvernment.  fitted 
to  decide  who  should  come  to  the  United 
States?    Mr.  Truman  thinks  so. 

And   yet   this   "loaded"   commission,   ap.     ' 
pointed  by  Mr.  Truman,  has  been  holding 
hearings  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 

rtn^'.f"''  ."?y  ■°°''  ^  expected  to  hand 
down  its  opinion.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  as  to  what  that  opinion  wUl  be.  as  the 
whole  Issue  Is  cut  and  dried.  Senator  Leh- 
man has  already  testified  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  take  In  350.000  aliens  a  year  In- 
stead of  the  154,657  allowed  under  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter    Act.    with    the    elimination    of 
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ooux^try  of  origin  quotas.    Senator  Imbmjm 
'  has  also  called  '.'intolerable"  the  penalty  of 
.  loss  of  cltiunshlp  impoeed  on  nat\iraii4ed 
persons  who  refuse  to  teetlfy  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  concerning  their  m^n- 
bersblp    in    subversive    organizations.      In 
.   other  words,  according  to  the  plot,  we  wotild 
^>en  wide  the  doors  to  races  that  cannot  be 
readily  assimilated,  and  we  would  encourage 
such  immigrants  to  defy  our  duly  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  to  Join  the  Communist 
conspiracy  without  jjenalty.    If  th*  plot  suc- 
.  ceeds.  we  will  simply  be  inviting  the  ELremliii 
to  march  in  and  take  over. 

In  the  main,  the  attack  has  been  concen- 
trated against  Just  two  of  the  law's  provi- 
sions. The  flrst  is  against  the  antisubversive 
cla\ises  which  have  Ijeen  called  too  strict — as 
If  it  is  possible  to  make  such  regulations  too 
strict  in  these  prttiiuil  times.  And  the  sec- 
ond is  against  the  preservation  of  the  "na- 
.  tlonal  origins"  forpiula.  the  very  meat  of  the 
act  if  we  would  maintain  the  America  we 
love. 

There  hsTe  been  some  strange  develop- 
ments among  the  opposition  too.  Despite 
the  fact  that,  prior  to  its  paasa^,  the  bill 
was  endorsed  by  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  some  Catholics  are  attack- 
ing the  bill.  The  truth  is  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cabkan  himself  Is  a  CathoUc.  has  a  daughter 
who  is  a  nun.  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
he  would  sppnsor  anti-Catholic  legislation. 
And  many  Protestant  churches  have  Joined 
the  opi>osltion  chorus.  When  will  church 
leaders  -  learn  to  keep  out  of  politics  and 
especially  learn  io  avoid  supporting  Com- 
munist causes? 

Actually  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  removte 
the  ban  on  orientals,  which  was  a  big  factor 
in  building  up  hate  against  America  in  pre- 
war Asia;  it  liberalizes  the  bringing  in  of 
families  ot  American  citizens;  it  Includes  the 
provisions  of  the  Litemal  Security  Act  of 
1950  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  known 
subversives  to  enter  the  United  States  and 
to  simplify  deportiktion  of  .  those  already 
here;  it  preserves  the  national*  origins  quotas 
which  would  maintain  the  racial  percentages 
as  they  existed  in  1930;  and  it  offers  special 
inducements  to  teachers,  artists,  scientists, 
*  professional  men.  and  other  specialists  who 
would  tend  to  raise,  rather  than  lower,  our 
standing  of  living.  Can  any  loyal  American 
possibly  object  to  such  provisions? 

There  Is  one  other  point  that  should  be 
called  to  our  attention.  The  expenses  of 
this  study  by  the  Commission  are  being  met 
out  of 'President  Truman's  $1,000,000  emer- 
gency fund,  provided  by  Congress  to  be  used 
by  the  President  "in  his  discretion  for  emer- 
gencies affecting  the  national  interest,  secu- 
rity, or  defense  which  may  arise  at  home  and 
abroad  during  the  current  fiscal  year." 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  President  la 
spending  this  money  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  President 
has  been  goaded  by  left-wing  organisations 
to  let  down  the  bare?  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  all  this  is  part  of  an  evil  plot  to  destroy 
the  best  immigration  act  which  we  have 
ever  possessed,  and  to  replace  it  with  legis- 
lation that  will  play  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Commies?  These  are  seriotis  charges.  But 
'  this  is  a  serious  issue,  and  there  Is  not  much 
time  If  we  would  nip  the  plot  in  the  bud. 
What  can  you  do  abciut  it? 

Perhaps  this  question  cato  best  be  answered 
by  referring  again  to  the  Dally  Worker. 
Quoting  from  Pettis  Perry's  article: 

"The  progressive  movement  should  or- 
ganize broad  conferences  of  all  sections  of 
labor  and  |}eople's  organizations  in  every 
community  to  put  heat  on  their  congres- 
sional delegation  in  Congress.  All  possible 
',  pressure  should  be  brought  on  city,  county, 
and  State  governments  demanding  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  be  memorial- 
ized against  these  Fascist  bills."  (The  Mc- 
Carran-Wood  Act,  the  Smith  Act,  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  are  grouped  with  th^  Mc- 


Carran-Walter Act  as  Communist  tairgets.) 
The  Daily  Worker  article  continues: 
*Vae  should  the  progressive  forces  take 
the  position  that  they  refuse  to  work  with 
or  approach  this  xx  that  grouping,  because 
they  red-bait,  or  because  they  have  red- 
baited in  the  past  or  are  Social-Democrats, 
etc.  While  wajrs  and  means  should  be  found 
to  fight  these  ideologies,  one  of  the  beet  ways 
to  oppose  them  is  to  find  a' bridge  to  the 
millions  who  are  following  Soctal-Democratlo 
leaders,  and  to  find  that  which  Is  comm<Mi 
between  us  and  the  Social-Democratdo  lead- 
ers themselves.  In  other  wcM'ds.  the  most 
fiexlble  united-front  tactic  is  required  to  be- 
gin an  all-out  people's  struggle  on  this 
front." 

To  counter  this  strategy  on  the  part  of  the 
OcMxmiuniBte  and  to  keep  the  McCarran- 
Walter  A6t  intact,  all  patriotic  Americans — 
individuals  and  groups — must  unite.  Dont 
write  Senator  McCAaaaN  or  Congressman 
Waltzx;  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
they  are  already  on  our  side.  But  write  your 
^wn  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  per- 
suade your  friends  to  do  likewise.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  an  old  Com- 
munist practice  to  send  delegations  to  Wash- 
ingt6n  to  discuss  such  matters  with  their 
congressional  representatives  in  person.  Pa- 
triotic organizations  might  adopt  this  plan 
and  present  their  pleas  in  person. 

There  is  plenty  which  you  can  do— and 
must  do — if  this  act  is  to  be  saved.  But  there 
isn't  much  time.  For  once  let's  hope  that 
loyal  Americans  will  wage  as  active  a  cam- 
paign as  our  Communist  opposition.  Today 
is  the  day;  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


Hon.  Bertrud  H.  Ssell 


EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  i^KW  Toax 

IN  THB  HQUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Bert  SneU's  old  friends  in  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  New  York  State 
and  of  the  country  at  large  will  be  in- 
terested In  reading  the  editorial  inserted 
herewith  from  the  Ogdensburg  Journal. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  T..  on  the  occasion  of 
Bert  SneU's  eighty-second  birthday.  He 
has  lived  a  grand  life  and  done  much  for 
his  State  and  his  country,  and  we  all 
want  to  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes. 

The  editorial  follows : 

BssT  Smu.  Is  83 

Former  Congressman  Bertrand  H.  Snell.  of 
^tsdam.  observed  his  eighty-second  birth- 
day this  week.  Characteristically,  he  was  at 
his  office  on  the  second  fioor  of  59  Market 
Street,  and  working  as  usual.  At  82  Mr. 
iBnell  is  in  excellent  health,  is  as  mentelly 
,  keen,  alert,  and  active  as  any  man  half  his 
age.  Years  have  not  dimmed  the  twinkle  In 
his  eyes  or  dulled  the  edge  of  his  rapier  like 
mind. 

Bert  Shell  has  had  an  amaslng  career.  He 
made  fortunes  iq  foxir  widely  different 
fields — ^lumber,  hydroelectric  power,  cheese, 
and  oil.  He  found  time  in  between  for  a 
24- year  career  in  politics  which  tpok  him  to 
the  top  in  the  Nation's  affairs.  He  was  in 
the  class  of  1894  at  Amherst  College,  a  ciaas 
which  included  several  men  who  werie  to  be- 
come world  famoiis:  Calvin  Coolldge,  Dwight 
W.  Morrow.  Harlan  Fiske  Stone.  Bertrand  H. 
Snell.  It  is  a  fascinating  experience  to  hear 
Mr.  Snell  tell  of  his  Amherst  days  and  his 
association  with  the  youths  who  one  day 


became  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  a  great  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Snell  was  chairman  of  the  pow- 
erful Rules  Committee,  later  was  minority 
leader  in  the  House,  would  have  become 
Sp>eaker  when  the  Republicans  won  control 
If  he  had  not  retired  in  1939,  was  the  con- 
fidant of  Presidents,  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  two  national  Republican  conventions, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
New  iTork  State  for  many  years. 

Most  men  would  have  counted  their  lives 
successful  if  they  had  done  all  that.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Snell  went  to  Congress  in  1916  he 
had  made  one  fortune  in  lumbering  and 
paper,  had 'pioneered  In  developing  the 
Ra«quette  River  tor  hydroelectric  power  and 
had  sold  high  Higley  Falls  plant  to  Floyd 
Carlisle  for  niore  than  a  million;  had  built 
up  one  of  the  country's  largest  cheese  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  businesses  which 
he  sold  to  the  giant  Kraft  Cheese  Co.  Fol- 
lowing a  distinguished  record  in  Congress 
and  national  politics  Mr.  Snell  went  into  the 
oil  producing  business  in  Kansas,  bxiilt  up  a 
highly  successful  company  which  he  sold  to 
Phillips  Petrolevun  for  another  fortune. 

Mr.  Snell  lia4  long  been  deeply  interested 
.  In  Clarkson  College  at  Potsdam  and  has  been 
ite  most  generous  patron.  Its  growth  and 
success  is  largely  due  to  him.  He  and  Mrs. 
Snell  have  been  liberal  of  their  time  and 
their  money  In .  helping  many  'other  good 
causes  in  Potsdam  and  that  fine  village  owes 
much  to  them. 

Mr.  Snell  at  ^  is  an  example  of  what  the 
old-fashioned  ^^irtues  can  dp  for  a  man.  He 
never  knew  anything  about  the  S7^-hotir 
week,  time-and-a-half  for  overtime,  so- 
cial security,  and  all  the  elaborate  care  that 
the  county.  Stete,  and  Coimtry  take  ot  its 
citizens  to  gxiard  them  against  aU  the 
hazards  of  life.  Bert  Snell  got  where  he  did 
by  practicing  those  old-fashioned  precepte  of 
thrift,  hard  work,  long  hoiirs.  ambition,  of 
spending  less  than  he  took  In.  He  built  a 
great  cSreer  in  four  fields  of  hlg^y  com- 
petitlve  business  and  became  a  national  fig- 
ure in  politics.  He  did  It  In  the  days  when 
hard  work,  self  reliance,  thrift  were  not  as 
dated  as  they  are  In  this  year  of  exillghten- 
ment  of  19S2  when  It  Is  considered  the 
.solemn  obligation  of  Oovemment  to  provide 
a  safe  and  aecxire  Ufe  for  all  its  cltlaens. 


Electoral  College  Refi 


EXTENSION  CMP  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  raw  TOBK 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  QT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  195i  \ 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ipclude  an  article  by  Arthur  Krock, 
Esq.,  able  and  distinguished  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  Yort: 
Times,  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  a  resolution  pr(H;x)slng  electoral 
college  reform.  This  article  appeared  In 
the  New  Ymrk  Times  on  December  2§r- 
1952: 

Ik  TBS  Nanoir 


(By  Arthur  Kroek) 

OOOD  T7SC8  IMPUTCD  TO  TBB  "iAXUKim 
DELUSION" 

Washimgton,  December  25. — ^The  renewed- 1 
effort  which  Representative  Cousarr.  of  New  I 
York,  proposes  to  make  in  the  Bighty-thlrd 
Congress  for  the  reform  of  the  system  by  i- 
whlch    presidential    and    vice    presidential     . 
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tiectan  are  choseii  may  at  last  produce  a 
basic  change  in  the  method.  In  the  last 
Republican  Congress,  the  Eightieth,  a  re- 
form dllTerlng  from  Coxtdekt's  was  put 
through  the  Senate  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Jr.,  co-author  of  It  with  Bepresentatlve  Gos- 
nrr,  o(  Texas,  but  was  killed  In  the  House. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  change  are 
Xhany  and  impressive.  One  of  them  la  that 
the  electors  of  a  State  (45  Is  New  York's 
quota)  should  not  all  be  won  by  the  na- 
tional candidates  who  poll  its  highest  vote. 
no  matter  how  small  the  margin.  Under 
the  Lodge-Oossett  plan  the  electors  woiild 
be  divided  among  those  who  poll  more  than 
•  certain  prescribed  minimum  of  the  State 
total,  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  this  total 
cast  for  each.  Under  the  Coudert  irtan  two 
electors  at  large  would  be  given  to  the  na- 
tional nominees  who  led  in  the  State  poll  and 
the  others  would  be  selected  in  the  con- 
gressional district^  by  the  voting  majorities 
In  each.  But  a  common  purpose  of  both 
proposals  is  to  have  the  vote  of  the  electoral 
college  more  nearly  reflect  the  division  of 
the  popular  vote  in  the  States. 

Either  plan  would  have  given  General 
Elsenhower  a  smaller,  and  Governor  Steven- 
son a  larger,  share  of  the  952  electoral  tally, 
which  by  the  present  arrangement  was  442 
to  89,  And  in  the  futxire  the  word  "land- 
slide" would  have  to  be  redefined  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  politics.  Thoiigh  Stevenson  got 
only  44.6  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  lost 
4  southern  and  3  border  States,  and 
carried  no  State  outside  the  South,  more 
than  36.000.000  voted  tot  him.  The  con- 
tention of  hla  supporters  that  hence  he  was 
not  defeated  by  a  landslide  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  more  persuasive  if 
either  the  Lodge-Goesett  or  Coudert  proposal 
liad  been  the  law  of  November  4. 

POLITICS   ANB  *STCHOLOCT 

But  the  use  of  the  word  "landslide"  in  such 
elrcumstances  has  now  foimd  a  defender  in 
Edwin  a.  Boring,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Harvard.  He  agrees  that  the  present  system 
can  work  to  elect  minority  Presidents  when 
the  voting  is  close  (this  has  happened  three 
times).  But  for  the  most  part,  he  writes. 
It  amplifies  the  difference.  Though  a  land- 
slide, in  its  generally  accepted  deflniUon,  is 
a  delusion,  says  ProfesstMr  Bmring  in  a  let- 
ter to  this  department.  "I  raise  the  question 
as  to  when  (this  delusion]  may  be  polltl- 
c^ly  useful."    And  this  is  the  answer: 

"We  Americans  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves 
on  accepting  the  result  of  a  democratic  elec- 
tion.   That  is  partly.  I  think,  a  consequence 
of  our  kind  of  a  two-party  system,  in  which 
the  two  parties  have  no  extreme  permanent 
difference  in  policy  (both  mix  conservatives 
with  liberals)  and  Jockey  around  the  center 
of  an  average  public  opinion  to  And  Issues  so 
that  the  outs  can  try  to  get  the  ins  out  and 
the  ins  can  try  to  keep  the  outs  out.     •     •     • 
So  perhaps  the  first  thing  is  that  the  party 
that  Is  In  should  not  make  a  vital  difference 
down  In  the  roots  of  a  man's  value  system 
But  on  t<^  of  that  there  is  the  effect  of  the 
electoral  college  which  magnifies  differences 
"Would  you  not  think  that,  under  these 
circumstances  of  no  persistent  fundamental 
difference   between   the    major   but   intense 
feeling  during  the  campaign,  that  there  is 
good  •  psychological  value  in  representing  a 
close  victory  as  being  decisive? 

■OMX  OTXCTS  OF  THK  CB^^IT 

Professor  Boring  thinks  that  the  psycho- 
logical advantage  he  sees  In  the  existing 
method  by  which  the  results  are  distorted 
should  be  remembered  In  the  debate  on  the 
Coudert  and  Lodge-Gossett  proposals.  Cer- 
tainly  the  point  has  been  neglected  by  both 
the  defenders  and  critics  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, if  indeed  it  has  ever  occurred  to  any  of 

S^K,^*'  ^^^^  "  ***«  °^«'-**  and  i«  the 
wnUibutlon  of  a  distinguished  psychol- 
ogist, probably  it  will  not  in  Itself  ^uade 
Congress  to  leave  the. electoral  pro^ss  un! 
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changed.     And  against  It  are  these  strong 
points  made  for  Coddebt's  plan: 

By  abolishing  the  State  election  "unit  mJe" 
It  will  end  the  predominance  cA  the  big-city 
States  In  the  nominating  conventions  as  weU 
as  in  the  national  elections.  The  electoral 
college  every  4  years  wlU  reflect  the  same 
popular  divisions  that  are  reflected  in  the 
Congress  chosen  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  will  conform  to  the 
constitutional  provlijlon  that  makes  all  States 
equal  In  the  Senate,  with  two  Members  each, 
and  unequal  in  the  House,  where  the  States 
have  Members  in  ratio  to  their  population. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  elected  with 
him  would  derive  their  offices  from  visible, 
and  the  same,  constituencies,  and  pressure 
groups  would  have  no  more  and  no  less  in- 
fluence at  the  White  House  than  at  the  Cap- 
itol because  their  weight  in  assisting  the 
President  and  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
get  elected  would  be  exactly  the  same.  No 
more  could  this  weight  be  used  to  tUt  the 
balance  in  the  big-city  States  that  can 
furnish  bloc*  erf  delegates  sufficient  to  nomi- 
nate national  candidates  and  blocs  of  elec- 
tors sufficient  to  elect  them. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Human  Events  the 
above  points  and  others  were  made  by  J. 
Earvle  Williams,  who.  with  Dr.  Lucius  WU- 
merding.  Jr.,  of  Princeton,  and  Prof.  Ruth  C. 
Sllva,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  is  an 
active  endorser  of  the  substance  of  the 
Coudert  plan. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
in  Accepting  Gold  Medal  of  Merit  of 
Jewish  War  Veterans 
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Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  attach  hereto  the 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Hkrbirt  H. 
LfeMAN  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  on  December 
28.  1952. 

Senator  Lehman's  remarks  regarding 
the  so-called  McCarran-Walter  Act  are 
very  cogent  and  convincing.  It  is  my 
hope  that  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, this  biased  and  unfair  legislation 
will  be  repealed,  or  at  least  the  particular 
provisions  to  which  Senator  Lehjian 
takes  exception  in  his  remarks  will  be 
deleted. 

This  country  has  become  the  great 
Nation  that  it  is  because  of  the  immi- 
grants who  have  come  to  our  shores  over 
the  years  and  who  have  helped,  by  their 
skills  and  other  cultural  attributes  to 
benefit  our  democracy  and  to  bring  us 
to  the  position  of  leadership  which  we 
now  hold. 

I  commend  Senator  Lihmah's  remarks 
to  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  TOastmaster.  Com- 
^^<ieTMoz8.  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  I  accept  with  great 
pride  the  high  award  and  the  gratifying 
citation  you  have  presented  me.  I  accept  It 
as  a  tribute  not  to  me  as  an  Individual  but 
to  the  principles  and  purposes  to  which  I 
have  subscribed  in  my  public  life  and  which 


have  also  animated  the  Jewish  War  Veteran* 
since  the  inception  of  your  <»^anizatton. 

These  purposes  are  sometimes  hard  to  de- 
fine, but  they  are  easy  to  understand.  I 
might  roughly  describe  them  as  service  to  our 
fellow  men.  regardless  of  race;  creed,  or 
color;  service  to  oui^  country  and  all  Ita 
eiticens;  tmd  service  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
of  brotherhood  and  of  humanity. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  has  devoted  itself  to  the  support  of 
such  specific  national  \mdertaklngs  as  the 
point  4  program  and  public  hoysing;  you 
have  fought  with  aU  your  collective  strength 
for  an  adequate  national  defense  and  for 
free  world  security;  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
has  cast  its  significant  Influence  into  the 
struggle  for  clvU  righto  for  all,  and  flnaUy. 
fOT  an  equitable,  forward-looking,  and  non- 
discriminatory inunlgratlon  law. 

These  have  been  among  the  projecto  whldi 
have  enlisted  my  efforts,  too. 

In  accepUng  this  award  tonight.  I  accept 
the  challetige  that  goes  with  It— to  continue 
the  fight  for  these  programs.  I  know  that 
your  organization  and  many  others  of  Ilka 
mind  will  continue  to  be  among  those  which 
will  press  forward  on  these  fronu  relentlessly 
and  unceasingly.  To  this  end  we  are,  to- 
gether. Irrevocably  pledged. 

We  have  recently  had  a  national  elecUon 
whose  result  wiU  be  a  material  change  in  the 
political  complexion  of  oiir  Government. 
But  the  causes  and  programs  to  which  we  are 
pledged  are  not  Involved  In  this  change;  up 
to  now  we  have  placed  these  purposes  above 
politics,  and  have  enlisted  the  eooperaUon 
of  all,  regardless  of  party.  We  are  ready,  »m- 
der  a  Republican  administration,  to  renew 
the  struggle  for  these  obJecUves,  in  the  same 
nonpartisan  spirit.  There  are  no  partisan 
values  Involved  In  Issues  of  human  decency, 
of  national  security  and  of  free  world  unity. 
Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the 
great  public  questions  which  engaged  us  last 
jrear,  and  which  calls  this  year  for  new  effort 
and  new  dedication.  I  refer  to  the  issue  of 
immigration  and  naturalization. 

Jiist  4  days  ago  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Act  of  1952,  the  so-called  Mc 
Carran  Act,  went  Into  effect.  This  has  pro- 
vided an  unfortunate  occasion  for  the  free 
world  to  note  that  the  United  States  in  its 
immigration  and  naturalization  policy  rejecu 
the  basic  principles  of  freedom. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  single  nation 
in  the  world,  with  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  almost  60  percent  of  the  material 
production  of  all  mankind.  But  330  years 
ago— only  11  generations  back— there  were 
only  a  few  aboriginal  naUves  here,  inhabit- 
ing an  imbroken  wilderness.  Everything 
that  has  since  happened  and  developed  in 
'this  land  is  the  work  of  immigranU.  We 
are  a  nation  of  immlgranto  and  their  de- 
scendants. Here  people  of  many  nations, 
races,  and  creeds  have  gathered  and  buUded 
a  nation.  British.  Bulgarians  and  Baits 
Irish  and  Indians.  Czechoslovaks.  Chinese 
and  Poles,  Iranians  and  Italians.  CathoUcs 
and  Protestanto  and  Jews  and  Moslems— all 
have  combined  to  produce  this  miracle.  We 
have  destroyed  by  the  very  fact  of  our  growth 
and  development  the  false  notion  of  racial 
superiority  and  of  distinctions  based  on 
blood  as  well  as  creed. 

Yet  the  McCarran  Act  directly  and  cruelly 
denies  all  that  America  U  and  stands  for 
That  act  bristles  with  hostility  against  the 
alien  and  the  forelgn-bom.  It  Is  a  law  con- 
ceived in  suspicion  and  brought  forth  in 
fear— fear  of  the  stranger,  suspicion  of  every 
alien.  The  underlying  assumption  of  the 
McCarran  Act  is  that  every  alien  is  a  poten- 
tial saboteur  and  criminal,  and  every  poten- 
tial Immigrant  must  remain  so  branded  un- 
less and  until  he  can  prove  otherwise.  The 
period  of  proof  does  not  end  with  his  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  nor  even  with  the 
time  he  becomes  a  ciUzen  by  naturalization. 
K  he  is  forelgn-bom.  the  McCarran  Act 
regards  him  as  suspect  until  he  dies 
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Was  America  pc^Milated  on  this  awuap- 
tkm?  Did  it  grow  great  on  this  assumption? 
What  would  have  become  of  this  country  If 
our  founding  fathers  t^^  harbored  this  base 
and  fearful  premise? 

Indeed,  the  great  men  of  our  past  Irav 
men  of  faith  and  vision  who  believed  in  the 
Irresistible  power  of  ibe  idaa  aC  freedom. 
They  believed  that  the  greatest  resource  we 
eould  have  was  people-r— people  who  wanted 
to  breaths  free  and  to  build  and  to  make  for 
the  future.  They  believed  that  Americanism 
was  not  a  quality  of  the  blood  strain  but 
was  an  element  of  tlxe  mind — above  all.  a 
love  of  freedom.  They  believed  that  a  con- 
stant infusion  of  new  immigrants  from 
abroad  was  esseptial  to  the  continued  growth 
and  vigor  of  America. 

PlnaUy,  our  founding  fathers  reeognlaed 
the  equality  of  all  men.  of  whatever  origin 
or  station  in  life.  It  was  the  pride  at  Amer- 
ica to  extend  eqoal  Justice,  and  equal  pro^ 
tectlon  of  the  law.  to  every  inhabitant, 
whether  alien  or  eitlsen.  Certainly  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  native-bam  and 
natxirallaed  citiaens. 

These  proud  concepts  of  our  past  are  all 
denied  by  the  McCarran  Act.  The  McCa^n^ 
Act  seU  forth  a  triple  standard  of  Justice-^ 
one  standard  for  native-born  American  citi- 
aens. stiU  another  standard  for  naturalized 
American  citiaens.  and  still  another — and 
the  most  arbitrary  and  high-handed  of  all — 
for  aliens  and  Immigrants. 

In  our  new  immigration  law,  we  say  that 
equal  Justice  Vudl  be  only  for  native-bom 
American  citiaens;  to  others,  procedures  bor- 
dering on  police-state  methods  may  apply. 

A  naturalized  Anwrican  citizen  can  lose 
his  citizenship  if  he  goes  abroad  to  live, 
despite  the  demonstrated  fact  that  these 
citiaens.  especially  those  who  return  to  their 
native  lands,  are  among  the  most  powerful 
pro- American  and  pr<xlemocratlc  voices  we 
can  have  abroad,.  Almost  every  one  of  them 
Is  a  miniature  Voice  of  America,  and  in  some 
respecu  much  more  effective  than  the  official 
Voice  of  America. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  MoCarran  Act.  a 
naturalized  American  citizen  can  have  his 
citizenship  canceled — a  punishment.  In  nvy 
judgment,  more  terrible  than  loss  at  life — 
for  acU  or  activities  which  a  native-bom 
American  citizen  can  perform  without  majo^ 
retribution  or  punlsbment  by  law. 

Tbe  new  Immigration  law  establishes  a 
new  host  of  barriers  abd  disqualifications 
for  admission  Into  the  Vhlted  States — many 
of  them  Imposaible  to  enforce  equitably. 
For  instance,  the  traditional  provision  bar- 
ring aliens  who  are  lively  to  become  public 
charges  has  been  anuinded  to  bar  any  alien 
Ukely  to  become  a  public  charge  at  any 
time  In  the  f  utiuc.  Tnus  our  consuls  abroad, 
and  immigration  inspectors  at  our  ports  of 
entry  are  required  to  Judge  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  present  facto  as  to  an  alien's  ablUty 
to  support  himself,  but  also  to  foreteU  the 
distant  and  inscrutable  future.  Tills  Is 
nonsense. 

The  McCarran  Act  is  loaded  with  booby 
traps  like  this  one.  It  presents  an  obstacle 
course  wtilch  no  alien  can  surmount,  if  the 
law  Is  to  be  strictly  and  literally  enforced. 
The  effect  can  easily  be  to  cut  the  already 
inadequate  stream  of  Immigration  down  to 
a  mere  trickle. 

And  for  aliens  already  In  this  country, 
wholesale  deportations  are  made  legally  pos- 
sible on  scores  of  itew  grounds — in  some 
cases  without  even  the  grace  of  a  hearing. 
For  instance,  an  inwiigratlon  Inspector  can 
arrest  a  man,  accuse  him  of  being  an  alien 
seaman  who  has  Jumped  ship,  and  forcibly 
deport  him.  without  even  a  hearing  to  estab- 
lish proof  of  Identity. 

On  paper,  a  quota  limitation  of  155,000  new 
immlgranto  a  year  Is  provided.  But  this  is 
sheer  deception.  As  a  resxilt  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  notorious  national  orlglivs  quota 
system,  large  quotas  are  made  Available  for 
nationalities  like  the  British  who  do  not  de- 
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sire  to  emigrate  to  tbe  United  States  in  sub- 
stantial niimbers.  But  quotas  are  brutally 
restricted  for  Italians.  Czechs.  Greeks,  and 
Balto.  among  many  others,  who  not  only 
desire  to  emigrate,  but  need  to  emigrate. 
Political  refugees  and  political  persecutees 
from  behind  the  Iron  curtain  and  elsewhere 
find  our  gates  tightly  shut  against  them. 

This  act  must  be  repealed  in  favor  of  a 
reasonable  and  enlightened  immigration  law. 
A  new  immigration  and  naturalization  law 
must  reflect  the  American  spirit  and  high 
light  the  difference  between  a  free  state  and 
a  police  state. 

The  intolerable  national  cslglns  quota  sys- 
tem, baaed  on  racial  and  national  distinc- 
tions, must  be  repealed  In  Ito  entirety.  This 
shocking  system  must  be  replaced  by  an 
honest  quota  limitation,  which  permito  this 
country  to  function,  as  it  should,  as  a  haven 
for  worthy  oppressed  and  persecuted  people, 
regardless  of  national  origin  or  religlotis 
creed.  Inunlgranto  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  Individual  worth,  promise,  aptitude, 
and  need,  not  on  the  basis  of  blood  strain. 

Invidious  distinctions  between  naturalized 
and  native-born  American  dtlzens  must  be 
eliminated. 

Tlie  right  of  equal  jxTstlce  under  law  which 
4every  American  citizen  enjoys  should  be  ex- 
tei^ded.  as  a  privUege.  to  every  Inhi^tant  of 
ovar  coxintry.  Including  aliens. 

llieae  should  be  the  guiding  principles  of 
a  new  immigration  and  naturalization  act. 
Both  national  political  parties  are  now 
pledged  to  amend  the  McCarran  Act.  But 
those  of  us  who  have  up  to  now  led  the 
fight  to  expose  the  Iniquities  and  inequities 
in  this  act  must  not  relax  but  intensify  our 
cfforta  to  InsuKO  that  changes  are  made  con- 
sistent with  all  the  principles  for  which  we 
have  contended  and  which  we  hold  dear. 

The  fight  on  this  front  has  only  begun. 
The  free  world,  and  the  slave  wortd,  too,  wlU 
well  obeerve  what  we  accomplish.  The  lives 
of  thousands  of  helpless  victims  of  persecu- 
tion abroad  depend  on  what  we  do.  Other 
coiintrles  which  can  provide  haven  for  ref- 
ugees and  other  needy  persons  wait  on  our 
leadership.    The  next  move  is  up  to. us. 

We  must  not  and  dare  tiot  falL 


Smth*  for  History  It  Is  EMMfh 
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Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday,  December  28,  1952, 
by  Ferdinand  Kuhn: 

Tbimk  What  You  Wnx  Abovt  TIroiCAii,  Toxr 

WBKaK*T  BoaxB 

(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 

Harry  Truman  once  said  that  It  took  50 
years  to  fix  a  President's  place  In  history.  If 
he  was  right — and  the  record  bears  him  out — 
it  won't  be  until  the  year  2000  that  the 
American  people  can  find  a  niche  in  their 
gallery  of  Presidento  and  say,  with  certainty, 
"That's  where  Truman  belongs." 

What  matters  now  Is  not  his  place  but  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  administration  are  pass- 
ing into  history.  The  end  of  the  year  next 
Wednesday  wiU  also  be  the  end  of  the  Tru- 
man years — ^tremendous,  turbulent  years  in 
which  the  man  from  Missouri  has  stood  at 
the  center  of  the  American  stage. 

To  those  who  love  htm  and  those  who  hate 
him,  and  to  the  millions  whose  emotions  to- 
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him  are  a  mixture  of  both,  the  *«»tt/xr.ri 
•cenc  will  not  be  the  same  without  htm 

MM  DIOCMOWM  QUAMTrrT 

When  Rooeeveltli  death  pitched  TYimwin 
Into  the  White  Hoose^-or,  as  he  put  it,  when 
the  moon  and  stars  fen  on  him — his  92-year- 
old  mother  was  sure  that  ••Harry  will  get 
along  aU  right."  Some  of  his  neighbors  in 
Independence  were  srup  of  him,  too. 

But  the  American  people  could  not  have 
guessed  what  he  had  in  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  Just  the  average  man.  as  Warren  Har- 
ding did  in  1921.  If  he  had  any  particular 
gif  to  of  talent  or  personality^  or  character, 
the  public  at  large  did  not  know  of  theok. 

-The  average  man"  turned  out  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  average  President.  He  had  a 
streak  of  iron  in  him.  and  in  addition,  he 
was  colorful  enough  to  give  the  cartoonists 
a  field  day  throughout  his  administration. 
It  could  almost  be  said  of  him,  as  the  old  Life 
magazine  said  of  "Hieodore  Roosevelt  In  1905: 

"The  scrapes  he  geto  Into,  the  scrapes  he 
geto  out  of;  tbe  things  he  attempto,  the 
things  he  accomplishes,  the  things  he  de- 
molishes; his  appointments  and  his  dis- 
appointmento;  the  rebti^es  that  he  admin- 
isters and  those  he  receives;  his  assimaptlons, 
presumptions,  omnlsclencies  and  deficiencies, 
make  up  a  daily  tale  which  those  of  us  who 
survive  his  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office 
will  doubtless  miss,  as  we  might  miss  some 
property  of  the  air  we  breathe." 

PAKAOCaCBS   FTSAlCnilD 

Was  there  ever  such  a  President  of  para- 
dox? He  had,  for  example,  a  respect  for  mUl- 
tary  leado^  amounting  almost  to  awe — ^a  by- 
product, perhaps,  of  his  own  days  as  an 
artUlery  captain  In  1918.  AU  too  often  he 
abdicated  his  responsibilities  to  the  genei*als. 

Yet  this  same  worshiper  of  high  brass  once 
reaffirmed  civilian  supremacy  with  more 
drama  than  any  other  President  in  war  or 
peace.  When  he  pounded  the  table  and  fired 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  it  was  a  bang  heard 
roimd  the  world. 

What  Irony  that  this  President,  of  all  men 
should  find  his  party  driven  from  power  after 
ao  years  by  one  of  the  military  men  he  had 
revered. 

As  a  former  Senator  from  Missouri  he  was 
expected  to  have  top-notch  relations  with 
Congress,  yet  Congress  blocked  his  domestic 
program  almost  fronx  the  stacjt  of  his  first 
term.  A  warm  and  friendly  man  who  genu- 
inely liked  people,  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
peppery,  scrappy  President,  ready  to  fight  at 
the  drop  of  a  critical  word. 

He  said  Just  what  he  thought,  whether  to 
a  music  critic  who  had  disparaged  his  daugh- 
ter's singing,  or  to  a  popxilar  hero  who  had 
Just  been  elected  President.  You  never 
knew  what  he  would  say.  That  was  lialf  the 
fun  of  rep>ortlng  htm  and  living  in  the  same 
decade  with  him. 

BAMDT  WFTB  THS  AZ 

In  one  of  his  first  speeches  to  Congress. 
he  assiued  his  old  coUeagues  that  he  was  a 
man  of  good  wUl;  that  "if  you  want  to'  get  a 
headline,  you  want  alwa3rs  to  fall  out  with 
some  of  your  friends."  He  got  plenty  of 
thoee  headlines,  often  without  wanting  them. 

He  was  loyal  to  those  who  were  loyal  to 
him.  but  be  swung  the  ax  like  a  Paul  B\in- 
yan,  and  he  rolled  more  high  official  heads 
in  the  dust  than  any  President  before  him. 
Whatever  else  he  was  in  his  7  years  and  9 
months  of  office,  he  was  a  strong  President. 
He  was  boss  from  the  moment  he  got  his 
feet  under  the  White  House  desk,  and  he 
never  let  his  lieutenante  forget  it.  \ 

Although  one  at  his  grandfathers  had  Men 
a  Confederate  soldier,  he  probably  did  more 
to  achieve  equality  for  Negroes  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Government  than  any  Presi- 
dent since  Lincoln. 

They  used  to  say  he  was  undignified — and 
sometimes,  in  the  early  years,  he  was.  Yet 
when  a  visiting  king  or  princess  or  potentate 
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arrtved  In  Washington,  Harry  TVuman  would 
have  known  the  proper  thing  to  do  If  he  had 
been  blindfolded.  He  had  a  perfect  sense 
of  protocol  on  such  occasions — and,  what  was 
much  more  difficult,  he  was  simple  and  un- 
affected at  the  same  time. 

One  reason  was  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  grande\ir  of  the  Presidency  as  an  Insti- 
tution. Repeatedly  he  spoke  of  It  as  a  con- 
tinuing office,  the  greatest,  on  earth,  far 
greater  than  himself  or  any  other  man. 

It  was  all  the  more  odd,  therefore,  that 
he  shotild  have  cheapened  the  Institution 
by  having  so  tnany  shoddy  characters  around 
him.  Althoiigh  some  of  his  appointments 
were  superb,  he  put  up  with  more  hacks  In 
high  places  than  anyone  since  Harding,  and 
he  either  appointed  or  tolerated  enough 
rascals  to  get  his  administration  Into  fatal 
trouble. 


roKKtair  aitahs  psodiot 
One  other  paradox,  the  most  astonishing 
of  all,  was  that  he  was  supposed  to  know 
nothing  ibout  foreign  affairs  when  he  en- 
tered the  White  House.  If  he  didn't  know, 
he  learned  as  fast  as  a  child  prodigy — and  it 
was  good  that  he  did,  for  his  administration 
was  caught  in  foreign  crises  from  the  day  he 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

There  never  was  a  day  of  real  peace  or 
normalcy  diirlng  all  the  Truman  years. 
When  the  man  from  Missouri  became  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  was  still  fighting  a 
llfe-or-death  war  on  two  major  fronts,  with 
13.600,000  men  under  arms.  The  blast  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb  uahered  him  Into  his 
first  year  In  the  White  House. 

*,.^^^  ^*  **^*^  packing  his  b^s  to  go. 
the  United  States  was  fighting  a  far-from- 
mlnor  coalltlOA  war  In  Korea,  with  300.000 
men  in  the  battle  aone  and  3.500.000  in 
uniform.  Again,  a  fearful  blast  ushered  him 
out  of  office— this  one  an  experiment  proving 
that  there  coxild  be  a  hydrogen  bomb  a 
weapon  powerful  enough  to  destroy  aU  life 
on  the  planet. 

The  cold  war  and  the  fear  of  a  real  war 
cast  a  chlU  on  the  Truman  administration 
almost  from  the  start.  It  was  not  a  happy 
time,  in  spite  of  prosperity  beyond  com- 
pare.  The  American  people  were  troubled 
and  iihe  man  In  the  White  House  had  to 
make  repeated  decisions  that  might  mean 
me  or  death  for  Americans  and  for  all  other 
peoples. 

The  President  could  get  advice,  he  could 
delegate  authority,  but  In  the  nature  of  the 
presidential  office  the  final  decisions  had  to 
^  be  his.  and  his  alone.  Whereas  P.  D.  R  used 
to  put  a  difficult  problem  on  the  table  and 
dance  around  It.  figuratively.  untU  he  was 
wuilng  to  face  It.  Truman  grabbed  a  hard 
problem,  looked  squarely  at  It.  and  dealt 
with  It  without  flinching. 

THKIX  DISTINCT  PXHIODS 

In  retrospect,  the  record  of  the  Truman 
years  divides  Itself  into  a  prelude  and  three 
fairly  distinct  periods.  The  prelude,  almost 
forgotten  today,  was  a  Presidential  honey- 
moon with  a  difference.  After  the  death  of 
*^  D.  R.,  the  pent-up  bitterness  and  hatred 
of  many  years  evaporated  In  good  will  toward 
a  new  leader. 

There  followed  a  time  of  bad  mistakes 
some  of  them  dating  back  into  the  first  tew 
Tk^  ;,  ^tJ'*"'  President  ended  lend-lease 
abruptly  without  giving  even  advance  notice 
to  the  allied  governments.  He  took  slap- 
dash decisions  at  Potsdam  from  which  much 
evu  flowed.  He  consented,  as  even  a  suner- 
man  would  have  had  to  consent,  to  the 
Nation-wide  demand  to  demobUlz*  th« 
Armed  Forces. 

He  fumbled  with  Inflation  and  with  China 
policy;  he  handled  labor  troubles  impul- 
sively; he  often  said  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrong  time  in  the  wrong  way.  On^.  wiSS 
the  raUroads  tied  up  by  a  strike,  he  threat- 
ened to  draft  the  strikers  into  the  Army 
It  was  no  wonder  that  his  party  Io«t  control  ' 
of  Congress  in  the  1946  election.       ^""°* 


"llfPXKTTNXNT"  THUMPR 

The  next,  and  longest,  period  was  the  high 
tide  ot  the  Truman  years,  lasting  until  about 
the  end  of  1950.  The  President,  beset  by  a 
hostile  Congress  and  by  a  part  of  his  own 
party,  remembered  what  Poch  wired  to  JofTre 
during  the  first  Battle  of  the  Ifame:  "Uy 
center  gives  way;  my  right  recedes;  the  situ- 
ation is  excellent;  I  shall  attack." 

He  attacked  with  stich  dash  and  brilliance 
that  he  snatched  a  reelection  victory  out  of 
the  Jaws  of  defeat.  The  Republicans  have 
never  stopped  regarding  his^iumpb  as  an 
Impertinence. 

In  spite  of  political  battles  at  home,  those 
were  the  golden  years  of  two-party  coopera- 
tion abroad.  The  administration  began  to 
develop  a  coherent  policy  that  shored  up 
Greece  and  Turkey,  saved  Western  E\irope 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  defied  the  Russians 
with  the  Berlin  airlift,  brought  hope  to  a 
billion  hungry  and  landless  people  with  the 
Point  4  concept,  and  formed  a  defensive 
alliance  of  free  naUons  around  the  North  At- 
lantic. The  climax  of  all  these  actions  was 
the  decision  in  Jime  1950  to  use  force  against 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea. 

Prom  then  on.  the  Truman  administration 
had  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  fighting  a 
war  and  rearming  the  United  States  and  its 
friends.  Through  1951  and  1952  the  effort 
went  on,  but  somehow  the  President  and  his 
advisers  had  lost  their  momentum.  The  ad- 
ministration showed  aU  the  signs  of  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries. 

It  grew  more  irritable  and  set  in  its  ways 
as  its  Republican  opposition  became  more 
frantic  for  power.  As  one  of  his  friendly 
critics  put  it.  Truman  was  right  on  many 
major  Issues  where  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  been  wrong;  and  wrong  on  so  many 
minor  Issues  where  it  would  have  been  so 
eas]^  to  have  been  right. 

KXTHAOaOIKAaT  TWCLTTR 

Where  is  one  to  place  such  a  man  in  the 
gallery  of  Presidents?  The  late  Harold  Laski 
told  the  students  at  th*  University  of  Indiana 
In  1939  that  11  of  the  American  Presidents 
had  been  extraordinary  men  by  any  stand- 
ards. Any  fair-minded  observer  today  would 
surely  make  the  number  12;  for.  whether 
one  likes  him  or  not,  Harry  Truman  has  been 
an  extraordinary  President. 

Since  Jackson  was  his  hero,  he  probably 
would  like  to  be  remembered  as  another  Jack- 
son—but Old  Hickory's  years  in  the  Presi- 
dency were  a  time  of  great  Internal  reforms 
and  the  Truman  years  do  not  fit  the  pat- 
tern.    In  his  knowledge  of  pracUcal  politics 
and  in  the  hatieds  he  stirred  up.  he  was  Van 
Buren  to  Roosevelt's  Jackson:  but  the  com- 
parison is  by  no  means  fair  to  Harry  Truman. 
There  was  something  of  James  K.  Polk  in 
Truman's  hard-driving  devotion  to  his  Job 
He  was  something   like  his   kinsman   John 
Tyler  in  his  quarrels,  with  Congress.     There 
is  a  shadowy  parallel  with  Andrew  Johnson 
m  the  enemies  he  made,  the  violent  passions 
he  aroused,  the  courage  he  displayed  in  times 
of   stress— although    Johnson    was    all    but 
broken  in  the  struggle  and  Truman  was  not 
Truman  inherited  the  Presidency  as  Theo-' 
dore  Roosevelt  did,  and  then  went  on  to  win 
reelection  In  his  own  right.     Though  he  did 
not  dominate  his  times  as  T.  R.  did.  there 
is  at  least  this  likeness  with  the  T  R   era-- 
that  something  was  always  happening  in  the 
l^^an  years.    Whatever  the  American  peo- 
ple thought  of  the  man  from  Missouri— imd 
his  popularity  chart  had  feverish  ups  and 
downs— they  were  never  bored. 


With  Truman,  as  with  the  othera.  his 
failings  were  more  conspicuous  as  he  pre- 
pared to  go  from  oflioe.  The  first  and  worst 
of  his  failings,  surely,  was  that  he  destroyed 
the  amateur  spirit  in  Government — the  word 
"amateur"  being  used  in4ta  best  sense;  the 
spirit  that  attracts  men  of  ideas  and  initia- 
tive into  Government  service. 

Ptom  Truman's  first  year,  hard-bitten 
politicians  with  Jowls  and  cigars  marched 
into  Government  ofllcee.  and  hacks  moved 
up  the  ladder  of  the  ClvU  Service.  What 
happened  in  one  agency  after  another  was 
the  operaUon  of  a  kind  of  Oresham's  Law: 
The  bad  or  mediocre  men  drove  out  the  good*. 
The  second  Truman  falling  was  that  he 
lacked  the  kind  of  leadership  that  pulled 
the  people  along  with  it.  Harry  Truman 
knew  what  had  to  be  done,  and  h»  talked 
like  a  leader  again  i^d  again.  But  he  missed 
the  gift  which  the  truly  great  Presidents 
from  Washington  to  Pranklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt had  had— of  getting  Congress  and  the 
people  to  follow  him.  In  his  domesUc  meas- 
ures he  tried  to  be  a  reformer  when  the 
people,  perhaps,  didn't  want  more  reform 
and  couldn't  be  stirred  into  wanting  it. 

He  made  a  brave  stab  at  tidying  up  the 
Government.     To  hU  credit,  he  set  up  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Central 
Intelligence   Agency,   each  of   them   a   step 
toward  a  more  coherent  Federal  organisation. 
He  delegated  authority  to  such  an  extent 
that  new  ideas  were  aU  but  choked  by  the 
civU  service  and  mUitary  professionals  down 
the  line.     And  though  he  knew  how  to  or- 
ganise the  Government  in  neat  charta.  he 
never  learned  how  to  discipline  hU  Cabinet 
and  his  other  headline-hunting  advisers. 
1      couaaoB  or  coarvicnoirs 
But  these  and  other  minor  fallings  w«r« 
outweighed  by  one  supreme  merit  in  Harry 
Truman's  Presidency.     When  decisions  had 
to  be  taken  quickly,  when  ghastly  risks  had 
to  be  faced.  Tnunan  took  the  decisions  and 
accepted  and  risks— whether  in  dropping  the 
first  atomic  bomb,  or  answering  the  Russians 
with  the  Berlin  airlift,  or — the  most  fateful 
of  all— in  standing  up  against  aggression  in 
Korea. 

The  decisions  themselves  can  be  debsted. 
and  should  be.  until  the  year  2000  and  be- 
yond. Henry  L.  Stimson.  the  wisest  of  Tru- 
man's early  counselors,  once  thought  the 
President  should  have  been  more  tactful 
toward  the  Russians  In  1946;  but  Stimson 
uved  long  enough  to  concede  that  Truman 
had  been  correct,  and  that  no  amount  of 
tact  or  good  wlU  could  have  averted  the  cold 
war.  On  the  other  hand.  Truman  U  being 
attacked  today,  and  wUi  be  in  the  future  for 
not  having  been  tougher  with  the  Russians- 
but  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  his 
policy  of  restraint  was  wrong. 

At  any  rate,  America  did  not  let  the  world 
down  during  the  Truman  years.  At  a  tUns 
when  every  American  instinct  was  to  crawl 
back  into  a  shell  of  isolation,  the  man  from 
Missouri  saw  to  it  that  the  American  people 
accepted  the  responsibilities  of  power  In 
so  doing,  he  led  the  greatest  revolution  in 
policy  that  the  United  States  had  ever  known 
in  time  of  peace.  As  Winston  ChurchlU 
once  put  It  In  a  different  context:  "Surely 
for  history  it  is  enougli.'* 
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n.Al^*  ^^  -'  anticipating  the  Judgment 
of  the  twenty-first  century,  this  writer  would 
place  Truman  among  the  near-great-along 
With  John  Adams,  Polk,  aeveland.  and  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt.  aU  of  them  with  faulU  of 
temperament  and  character,  but  all  of  them 
men  of  force  who  left  a  lasting  impress  on 
their  times. 


Air-Mall  Sabsidj  Scparatioa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MAssACRTrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPREBSNTATTVSB 

Tuesday.  Janitary  6.  1953 
Mr.  HESELTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
January  3. 1  reintroduced  a  bill  to  sepa- 


rate the  hidden  airline  subsidy  from  fair 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  carrying:  air 
mail.  This  bill  is  fully  described  In  the 
minority  views  beginning  at  page  27  of 
House  Report  2439,  of  the  Eighty-second 
Cdngress.  and  signed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jprsey  [Mr.  Wolverton],  who 
will  again  be  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Ycwk  [Mr. 
Klkin];  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Granahan];  the  gentleman 
from  New. York  [Mr,  Hkllbr];  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  MouloebI: 
and  myself.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as 
H.  R.  9184.  which  was  favorably  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress— House  Report  3041.  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  I  now  wish  to  quot^from 
House  Report  2439,  which  I  have  cited 
above: 

On  February  21.  1949.  th«  Hoover  Com- 
mission filed  its  Post  Office  recommenda- 
tions. 

Referring  to  "subsidies."  it  stated: 

•"Payments  to  common  carriers  for  trans- 
porting the  domestic  and  foreign  air  mall 
are  fixed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 
a  level  to  provide  a  subsidy  to  aviation. 
Contracts  for  overseas  maU  are  also  made 
on  a  subsidy  basis.  These  subsidies  may  be 
most  desirable." 

Its  recommendation  No.  9  was: 

•*We  recommend,  however,  that  the 
amounts  of  these  subflidies  should  be  paid 
to  the  Poet  Office  by  open  appropriation 
from  tax  funds  and  not  imposed  up>on  the 
Post  Office  or  the  maU  users  in  tills  hidden 
manner." 

It  concluded; 

"By  such  a  course,  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  may  Icnow  what  the 
amounts  of  these  sutwidles  are." 

On  the  same  date  the  gentleman  from 
ICaasachusette  [Mr.  Kzmnkot)  Introduced  the 
first  comprehensive  air-mail  sulwidy  separa- 
Uon  bill.  H.  R.  2908. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  held  extensive  hearings 
and  executive  sessions.  During  this  time 
there  was  introduced  another  bill.  H.  R. 
9184.  which  contained  several  modifitations 
which  had  been  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  August  31.  1950,  H.  R.  9184  was  re- 
ported by  the  conunittee  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  2. 

During'  December  of  that  year  tkte  House 
considered  H.  R.  9184.  After  a  conference 
at  Memljers  Interested  in  legislation  in  this 
field  six  amendments  were  brought  to  the 
floor,  were  adopted,  and  the  bill  pckssed  the 
House  unanimously  on  December  11,  1960. 

No  one  who  participated  in  that  confer- 
ence was  satisfied  with  all  the  amendments 
proposed  but  agreement  was  reached  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  full  legislative  action  prior 
to  adjournment.  However,  there  was  no 
action  taken  in  the  Senate  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Ccmgrees,  the  gen- 
tlemen frbm  Massachusetts  |lfr.  Ktnnist 
and  Mr.  Hesclton),  reintroduced  several 
identical  bills  covering  several  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  adequate  separation.  One, 
H.  R.  508  (Mr.  Kccnsdt)  sers'ed  throvighout 
the  hearings  as  the  more  desirable  approach 
and  much  testimony  was  received  in  sup- 
port of  it.  It  was  the  closest  of  any  pend- 
ing bill  to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  9184, 
Eighty-first  Congress.  With  date  revisions  It 
was  offered  In  conunittee  as  the  basis  of  a 
motion  to  substitute.  That  motion  lost  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  14.  On  June  25.  that  bill. 
so  revised  as  to  dates,  was  introduced  in 
the  Hovise,  and  is  H.  R.  835A,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hcselton]. 
It  is  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  a  motion 


to  suhstituts.  if  and  when  House  action  is 
taken  upon  the  biU  reported  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee. 

We  know  of  no  new  evidence  submitted 
since  the  committee  report  of,  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  of  August  31/1960.  on  H.  R. 
9184  or  of  any  changed  circunostances  wliich 
would  Justify  our  taking  a  different  stand 
on  the  same  leglslaticMi.  The  report  of  the 
committee  at  that  time  is  therefore  directly 
pertinent  to  H.  R.  608. 

While  some  of  us  among  the  minority  sup- 
ported the  reporting  out  ot  a  different  blU, 
tills  action  was  done  only  after  H.  R.  608 
had  been  voted  down  within  the  committee 
andpnly  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
btfTDrought  forth  so  that  the  whole  House 
woxi^d  have  an  opportunity  to  substitute  all, 
or  at  least  the  most  Important  parts,  of 
H.  R.  608  in  place  of  8.  436.  Unless  the 
most  important  featvures  of  H.  R.  608  and 
the  sound  principles  of  the  committee  re- 
port of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  are  at 
this  time  adopted  by  the  House,  the  result- 
ing law  would  not  be.  in  our  opinion,  worth 
while  adding  to  the  statute  lxx>lu.  We  say 
this  Ijecause  S.  436  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
is  weak  In  so  many  respects  that  unless  a 
strong  bill  is  passed  by  the  House,  the  only 
result  of  a  conference  between  the  two 
bodlej  can  be  a  weak  law.  To  enact  a  law 
as, unsatisfactory  as  are  txtth  S.  436  and  the 
present  House  committee  version  of  B.  436 
would  be.  in  our  opinion,  not  only  entirely 
unsatisfact(H-y  but  also  worse  than  taking 
no  action  at  all. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
a  deep  interest  in  establishing  economy 
and  e£Bciency  In  the  conduct  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  study  this  report. 
I  am  certain  that  such  a  study  will  point 
up  forcibly  the  great  opportunity  offered 
through  this  legislation  to  bring  about 
very  substantial  savings  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. I  might  add  that  subsequent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  stated 
that  only  $44,000,000  of  the  $120,000,000 
paid  for  so-called  mail  pay  in  fiscal  1951 
could  be  considered  compensation  for 
mall  service  actually  rendered.  Conse- 
quently, In  that  year  alone,  subsidies  In 
^e.  amount  of  $76,000,000  were  paid 
^Bn^t  any  satisfactory  showing  as  to 
xH^jBu^ety  of  such  pasrments.  u 

n^Hr  to  stress  that  the  full  purpose 
of  this  proposal  is  to  place  the  matter  of 
airmail  payments  on  a  sound  and  busi- 
nesslike basis  so  that  proper  standards 
will  be  used  in  determining  the  compen- 
sation of  the  airlines  for  the  actual  cost 
of  services  rendered  plus  a  fair  return. 
It  is  not  intended  to,  and  does  not,  end 
subsidies  where  they  can  be  justified  ^ 
xmder  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  bllL 
But  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  current 
practice  whereby  the  CAB  has  blank- 
check  authority  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  honor.  It  also  would 
eliminate  the  highly  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure of  hidden  subsidies  and  conforms 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  that  th^e  appropriations 
should  be  ha^idled  so  that  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  may  know 
what  the  amounts  of  the  subsidies  are. 

Furthennore,  it  would  give  to  Con- 
gress the  power  of  annual  review  of  the 
subsidies.  In  this  connection,  1  wish 
to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  sub- 
mitted almost  5  years  ago — ^House  Re- 
port 1958,  Elightieth  Congress: 

It  is  the  reconrmendation  of  the  committee 
that  the  subsidy  element  in  air-maU  pay  be 


separated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
could  be  arrived  at  by  accounting  procedures 
In  the  Post  Office  Department.  However,  this 
procedure  would  not  eliminate  the  basic  ob- 
jection which  is  that,  under  the  present  situ- 
ation, we  have  an  administrative  board  al- 
locating public  funds  through  which  basic 
public  policies  are  established  without  action 
directly  by  the  Congress.  The  better  solu- 
tion is  to  make  provision  for  subsidies  di- 
rectly to  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 

This  legislation  would  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  seven  congressional 
committees  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
men  of  both  parties.  Enacted  into  law, . 
it  would  become  a  most  valuable  stimu- 
lant toward  efficiency  and  economy  In 
the  handling  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
tax  revenue. 


Jad^e  Knox's  ^Shocker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  MKW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRteENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  19 S3 

Mr.  EOiEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  append  hereto  an 
editorial  entitled  "Judge  Knox's  Shock- 
er" published  in  the  New  York  Daily 
MiiTor  of  Frid&y.  November  28,  1952. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  very  great 
necessity  of  increasing  the  'salaries  of 
our  Federal  Judiciary.  The  low,  inade- 
quate salaries  paid  to  these  eminent 
jurists  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  who  are  housed 
in  a  building  immediately  opposite  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  New  York 
City  receive  a  salary  of  $29,000  a  year. 
The  work  done  by  the  State  and  Federal 
judiciary  Is  quite  similar;  in  fact,  in 
many  instances  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  is  greater  than  in  .the 
State  courts.  In  addition,  our  judges 
and  the  State  court  judges  vei7  often 
move  In  the  same  set  and  must  main- 
tain the  same  standard  of  living  sis  do 
other  members  of  the  judiciary.  The 
inadequacy  of  tJieir  salaries  places  them 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position  since 
they  cannot  afford  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  living  proper  and,  in  fact, 
necessary  for  people  in  their  position.- 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  and 
richest  country  in  the  world  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  unfavorable  light  of  un- 
derpaying its  honored  judiciary,  particu- 
larly when  a  State  government  pays  its 
judges  almost  twice  what  our  judges  re- 
ceive. 

I  am  not  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
these  salaries  because  I  understand  a 
number  of  bills  will  be  introduced  to  this 
effect  One  in  particular  has  been  in- 
troduced by  my  eminent  colleague  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Sidney  A.  Fine, 
to  Increase  the  remuberation  to  $25,000 
a  year.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  which  these  bills  will  be 
referred  will  report  out  this  or  a  similar 
bill  shortly,  so  that  we  may  correct  this 
grave  Injustice. 
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JtTDos  Knox's  SBOocnt 

John  C.  Knoz.  eminent  both  aa  a  man  and 
a  Jwiat,  gave  the  facta  of  a  Federal  Judge'a 
financial  life  In  an  address  Wednesday  be- 
fore the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

It  was  a  shocking  statement.  We  hope  It 
■hocks  the  new  Congress  Into  action. 

Judge  Knoz  is  70.  He  has  been  on  the  Fed> 
eral  bench  for  nearly  35  years.  President  Wil- 
son having  appointed  him  In  AprU  1918.  He 
Is  senior  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Coxirt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

What  he  revealed  is  that,  in  half  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  his  country  as  a  judge  of  one  of 
Ite  most  Important  courts,  his  savings  are 
$«,200. 

A  Federal  district  Judge  gets  $16,000  In  sal- 
ary, of  which.  In  Judge  Knox's  case,  16,000 
goes  for  Federal  and  State  taxes. 

We  brieve  this  kind  of  thing  cant  go  on 
without  damage  to  the  prestige  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  abler  lawyers  will  not  be 
attracted,  and  Federal  judgeships  will  be- 
come a  refuge  only  for  hacks  who  can't  make 
a  go  of  it  In  private  practice  and  want  to  get 
In  out  of  the  rain. 

Legislation  prepared  for  the  next  Congress 
would  make  the  pay  of  Federal  district  judges 
equal  to  that  of  supreme  court  Justices  in 
the  various  States.  In  New  York,  that  Is 
$28,000. 

No  mtm  likes  to  open  his  personal  accounts 
for  public  gaze,  and  it  must  have  been  em- 
|l>arras8ing  to  Judge  Knox. 

We  hope  it  Is  suiQclently  embarrassing  to 
Congress,  sufficiently  to  bring  about  a 
remedy. 


Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  No- 
vonber  21,  at  the  Second  Annual  Texas 
Congressional  Fonun  In  Port  Worth. 
Tex.,  the  Honorable  R.  B.  Anderson,  of 
Vernon.  Tex.,  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress. This  was  shortly  after  the  No- 
vember election  in  which  Texas  voted 
resoundingly  for  the  policies  advocated 
by  Oeneral  Eisenhower.  But  at  that 
time  no  one  dreamed  that  Mr.  Anderson 
was  slated  for  a  high  post  with  the  in- 
coming administration. 

That  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
may  know  of  the  high  caliber  of  Bob 
Anderson,  I  am  including  In  the  Record 
his  address.  I  am  sm-e  that  all  who  read 
It  will  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Anderson 
Is  one  of  the  outstanding  thinkers  of  our 
time  and  the  country  is  indeed  fortimate 
that  he  has  been  chosen  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  address  follows: 
Adoiucss  or  R.  B.  Andebson,  Secokd  Annttal 

TKXAS   CONOBXSSIONAL  FOBTTK,  FoltT  WOBTH 

Tex..  NovKiCBZB  21.  1952 

America  has  just  given  to  the  world  a 
demonstration  of  democracy.  Two  great  po- 
litical parties  have  waged  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  campaigns  in  history  to  select  the 
leadership  of  the  United  SUtes  dvirlng  the 
next  4  years. 

Now  that  the  selection  has  been  made  the 
members  of  both  parties  concern  themselves 
with  those  problems  which  affect  the  destiny 


of  our  Nation  and  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

World  opinion  Is  sought  to  be  swayed  by 
two  theories  of  government. 

The  theory  of  the  socialistic  Soviet  Re- 
public, conceived  out  of  the  atheistic  doc- 
trine of  the  self -sufficiency  of  man.  Is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  Uvea  of  people,  their 
society  and  their  economy  can  be  best  pro- 
moted by  the  management  of  a  few  Indi- 
viduals concerned  essentially  with  their  own 
welfare  and  their  own  place  in  history. 

Intuitively,  men  like  to  be  free. 

Recognizing  man's  overwhelming  desire 
for  liberty,  democracy  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  men  can  best  govern  thenuelves,  and 
that  the  repository  of  xiltlmate  power  Is  best 
protected  from  abuse  In  the  hands  of  a  free 
people. 

The  meeting  here  today  Is  another  demo- 
cratic demonstration.  The  Members  of  our 
Congress  submit  themselves  for  questioning 
before  an  Interested  citizenship.  Those  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  Government 
appear  before  the  governed  to  answer  their 
Inquiries,  to  share  their  thinking,  and  to 
educate  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  citizen's  viewpoint. 

Every  age  Is  a  critical  one  and  every  gov- 
ernmental decision  Is  important.  In  terms 
of  measurement,  however,  America  has  never 
before  occupied  so  Important  a  place  In  the 
lives  of  so  many  people.  History  has  thnist 
upon  MM  the  role  of  leadership  among  aU 
of  the  free  peoples  and  free  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  must  now  determine  our  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  responsibility,  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  economic  burdens  that  may 
be  unavoidable,  but  as  well  In  areas  of 
society,  politics,  and  international  morality. 
We  must  demonstrate  our  acceptance  of  the 
obligation  to  conduct  our  domestic,  com- 
mercial, foreign,  and  military  policies,  not 
only  In  the  light  of  our  Individual  Interest^ 
but  as  well  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth  who  look  to  us. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  be  realists,  ac- 
knowledging our  problems  and  faclmt  them 
squarely.  ^ 

No  problem,  standing  alone,  mxist  be  re- 
garded as  paramount  or  as  bringing  all  others 
to  a  climax.  The  dread  responslbUlty  for 
the  use  and  control  of  the  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs,  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and 
stable  domestic  economy  with  high  levels 
of  employment,  the  estebllshment  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  decisive  foreign  policy 
serve  only  as  Illustrations  of  our  Nrtlon's 
concern.  These  and  many  other  problems 
crowd  forward  for  administration  and  pubUc 
consideration.  We  could  not  hope  to  do 
more  here  than  to  suggest  a  few  questions 
for  disctission  within  a  small  area  of  our 
national  interests. 

Certainly  of  dominant  Importance  to 
America  just  now  Is  the  full  acceptance  of 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  at  war  and  the 
resulting  decisions  that  must  be  made  be- 
cause of  It.  The  Korean  activities  described 
in  whatever  terminology  you  may  choose,  are 
nevertheless  an  actual  war. 

We  are  being  compelled'  to  look  forward 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  s^tem  of  defense  designed  first  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  deliberately  InitlatlnB 
a  general  war;  secondly,  to  protect  as  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  possible  from 
communist  Invasion  and  from  localized 
communlsUc  aggression;  and  finally,  to  keen 
ourselves  in  such  a  state  of  preparedness  as 
to  be  able  to  win  a  general  war  if  we  Hnd  It 
not  possible  to  avoid  It.  All  this  we  must 
do  within  limits  that  do  not  Impose  un- 
bearable burdens  on  our  economy  and  our 
system  of  capltallsUc  enterprise. 

The  Soviet  Union  undoubtedly  is  well 
pleased  With  the  weight  of  the  economic 
burden  that  such  a  program  of  military  pre- 
paredness places  upon  us.  They  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  reallaaUon  of  their 
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thesis  that  a  democratic  capitalistic  syst«n 
Is  unstable  and  unable  to  weather  long 
periods  of  crisis. 

The  Soviet  Union  undoubtedly  has  as  Its 
plan  of  action  one  which  ultimately  envi- 
sions a  soclalUtlc  world.  They  are  wUUng 
to  piirsue  their  chart  for  action  patiently 
and  carefully  so  long  as  those  who  are  ex- 
ploited do  not  rebel  against  their  explotto- 
tlon  both  of  people  and  their  naUonal 
resources. 

Likewise,  here  in  America,  w  must  plan 
our  future. 

The  Korean  war  has  many  distasteful  as- 
pects to  the  American  people. 

Initially,  it  was  described  as  a  police  action 
designed  to  contain  communistic  Chins 
within  lU  own  borders.  It  has  grown  into 
a  war  of  Indecision  largely  because  we  have 
not  formulated  a  precise  and  dependable 
foreign  policy  which  measures  the  limits 
of  our  responsibilities  and  defines  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  we  are  willing  to  commit 
the  use  of  our  mUltary  force.  America  In- 
stinctively rebels  at  the  idea  of  spending  Its 
manpower  and  its  economic  resources  in  the 
fighting  of  a  war,  the  successful  end  of  which 
we  cannot  see  and  the  objective  of  whlcJn 
Is  not  made  clear  by  our  leadership. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  high  on 
the  list  of  our  order  of  business  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  soimd.  comprehensive  foreign 
policy  that  wUl  define  the  objective  use  to 
which  American  leadership  wUl  be  put  in 
fields  of  economy,  political  science,  and  social 
structure,  and  which  wUl  define  much  more 
emphatlcaUy  the  objectives  for  which  we  ars 
agreeable  to  the  commitment  of  our  mlUtarr 
force.  Once  conunltted.  we  should  assure 
our  alUes  and  our  enemies  alike  that  we  wlU 
pursue  our  announced  objecUves  to  a  suc- 
cessful achievement. 

In  the  light  of  that  foreign  policy,  we  must- 
find  a  way  to  brtng  to  ultimate  conclusion 
the  IndecUlve  action  of  the  Korean  war 
Whatever  our  leadership  determines  that  sc' 
lutlon  may  be,  the  struggle  must  end  In  an 
honorable  way  for  the  American  people,  and 
with  the  attainment  of  such  objectives  that 
our  sacrifices  of  men  and  materials  of  war 
have  not  been  In  vain. 

In  our  role  of  world  leadership,  we  must 
bring  ourselves  more  acutely  to  a  reallza- 
tlon  of  the  world's  economic  Interdepend- 
ence. Nothing  Is  of  more  singular  impor- 
tance or  of  more  significant  consequence  in 
the  current  picture  of  world  economy  than 
the  American  commercial  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Whether  or  not  we  Intend  it.  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  domestic  affairs  has  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  economic  health 
Of  many  other  countries.  Realizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  world  trade,  we  must  be  constant- 
ly aware  that  a  depression  In  America  would 
effectively  close  the  door  to  all  foreign  goods, 
while  a  substantial  contlnuaUon  of  Infiatlon 
in  this  country  might  well  raise  the  prices 
required  to  be  paid  by  other  countries  for 
our  goods  and  their  essential  imports  beyond 
their  reach.  Whether,  therefore,  we  move 
toward  depression  or  inflation,  or  whether 
we  can  avoid  both,  the  economic  stabUity  of 
oiir  foreign  allies  and  their  ability  to  main- 
tain adequate  standards  of  living  and  ade- 
quate programs  <rf  security  depend  larmdy 
upon  us  and  our  management  of  our  mone- 
tary and  credit  responsibilities. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  high  amon*  . 
the  obligatloris  of  the  American  people  is  the 
achievement  of  economic  stabUity.  The  ob- 
vious course  of  dollar  purchasing  power  over 
a  period  of  many  years  has  been  toward  a 
persistent  decline.  Today,  In  terms  of  goods 
and  services  essential  to  our  well-being  the 
dollar  has  about  half  of  Its  former  value' 

Realistically,  we  cannot  set  out  upon  a 
program  to  restore  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power  to  Its  prewar  value.  The  consequences 
or  InfUUon  have  become  enmeshed  in  ths 


whole  economic  system  of  the  country  In  the 
form  of  prices,  costs,  wages,  Investments  and 
other  relationships.  To  attempt  a  restcx-a- 
tlon  of  a  prewar  purchasing  power  would 
require  such  ^drastic  readjustments  In  so 
many  areas  of' the  economic  system  that  it 
Is  neither  practicable  nor  possible. 

For  the  well-being  of  America,  we  want 
neither  Inflation  nor  deflation,  but  Instead 
we  have  the  high  obligation  of  iislng  our 
best  efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic stability  with  a  dollar  whose  pur- 
chasing power  may  be  subject  to  ordinary 
fluctuations  but  which  remains  relatively 
constant. 

The  achievement  of  such  objectives  re- 
quires the  widest  decisions  of  economic  pol- 
icy in  those  all-Important  areas  of  fiscal 
policy  and  debt  management.  During  the 
past  several  years,  our  economic  policies  have 
been  characterized  by  an  unbalanced  budget 
and  deficit  financing  even  during  periods  of 
high  prosperity.  Until  recently,  the  central 
banking  system  was  dominated  by  Treasury 
influence  with  a  bias  toward  easy  money. 
In  an  effort  to  sendee  the  debt  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  the  actual  realities  of  the  mar- 
ket place  have  been  overlooked  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  constantly  Increased  monetlza- 
tlon  of  the  national  debt  has  resulted.  These 
and  other  policies  and  activities  of  the  past 
several  years  have  made  their  contribution  to 
economic  instability  and  the  dollar  decline. 
^  Facing  the  future,  therefore,  with  the 
knowledge  of  our  obligations  toward  world 
leadership,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  de- 
velop sound  objectives  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  decision  making. 

We  have  talked  so  much  about  economy  in 
government  that  It  has  come  to  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  waste  of  breath.  The  judicial 
and  prudent  management  of  Government  ex- 
penditures, however.  Is  fundamental  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  We 
should  not  approach  It  here  In  the  spirit  of 
ruthlessly  slashing  expenditures  so  as  to  im- 
pair the  essential  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Government,  or  to  destroy  the 
programs  of  agriculture  or  Industry  neces- 
sary for  our  economic  well-being.  We 
should,  howevei',  measure  seriously  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  In  times  of 
preparedness  and  war,  and  gage  our  Gov- 
ernment spending  toward  the  achievements 
of  those  functions  which  are  essential  to  a 
government  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  capitalistic  system  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  freedom  of  the  people  who  are 
governed. 

A  realistic  appreciation  of  the  siae  of  the 
national  debt  In  the  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
able necessity  for  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  preparedness  for  years  to  come  leads 
us  to  the  realization  that  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation Is  not  likely  to  be  lessened  In  any  large 
amount  for  a  long  time.  We  should,  there- 
fore, concern  ourselves  with  the  problems  of 
equity  In  taxation  so  that  the  burden  Is  as 
fairly  distributed  among  all  of  the  people  as 
possible.  Nor  must  we  ever  come  to  a  point 
knowingly  where  our  system  of  taxation  Is 
permitted  to  stifle  or  discourage  the  incen- 
tive to  work  and  produce.  We  may  be 
.perlloiuly  near  that  point  ^oday.  A  great 
many  economists  believe  that  our  capitalistic 
system  of  private  enterprise  cannot  survive 
free  from  oppressive  direct  and  Indirect  Gov- 
ernment controls  approaching  state  social- 
ism, with  a  tax  burden  In  excess  of  one-third 
of  the  gross  national  income.  Our  tax  bur- 
dens today  are  subetantially  at  that  point. 
The' establishing  of  a  sound  system  of  taxa- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  nieasured  In  terms 
of  equity,  fairness,  the  Incentive  motive,  and 
must  have  honest  and  able  administration 
with  particular  guard  against  unlawful  tax 
evasion. 

In  our  efforts  to  achieve  stability,  we  must 
make  every  reasonable  endeavor  toward  the 


establishment  of  a  balanced  budget  wlUi  an 
orderly  and  practicable  provision  for  the 
servicing  and  retirement  of  the  national  debt. 
The  voices  of  the  pressure  groups  In  our 
country  that  will  drum  in  the  ears  of  these 
gentlemen  of  Congress  who  sit  before  us. 
must  never  be  permitted  to  drown  out  the 
compelling  need  for  budgetary  balance.  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  achieve  such  balance  by  en- 
gaging only  In  a  constant  search  for  new 
sources  of  revenue  Income  and  of  additions 
to  old  sources.  Rather,  it  may  be  much  more 
soundly  achieved  by  objective  examinations 
of  governmental  expenditures  meastired  In 
terms  of  national  necessity  and  govern- 
mental responsibilities. 

During  the  past  several  years,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  marketable  debt  has  found  its 
way  Into  the  banking  system  with  a  resulting 
monetlzatlon  that  has  contributed  moet  sig- 
nificantly not  only  to  Inflation,  but  to  the 
problems  of  budget  and  debt  management  as 
well.  It  seems  to  me  almost  indispensable 
that  we  now  take  a  practical  look  at  the 
realities  of  an  open  and  unprotected  market 
with  the  object  of  funding  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  debt  Into  the  hands  of  nonbank- 
Ing  Investors  and  of  reducing  to  the  lowest 
practical  minimum  the  amount  of  short- 
term  Indebtedness  that  constantly  faces  the 
market.  We  should  abandon  any  Idea  that 
the  Government's  market  should  be  clois- 
tered, and  instead  should  design  our  securi- 
ties so  that  they  occupy  in  their  own  right  a 
desirable  competitive  place  In  the  market 
where  other  borrowers  come  to  secure  their 
funds  for  private  Investment  and  working 
capital. 

In  the  establishment  of  money  and  credit 
policies,  we  should  be  guided  by  the  require- 
ments of  conunerce,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture. The  central  bank  must  accept  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  Influence  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  normal 
and  seasonal  expansion  and  decline,  but 
must  not  engage  In  practices  that  wlU  result 
In  easy  money  conditions  so  as  to  make 
temporarily  easier  the  problems  of  debt  man- 
agement. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  watching  us. 
Many  of  oxir-  allies  have  lived  through  the 
experiences  of  superlnflatlon.  They  look 
upon  our  budgets,  deficits  and  constantly 
rising  prices  with  fear  and  concern.  They 
are  equally  afraid  of  the  consequences  If  in- 
flation should  get  beyond  our  control,  or  If 
we  are  not  able  to  avoid  a  serious  recession. 
It  Is  the  very  fact  that  we  do  have  economic 
Instability  despite  all  that  we  say  which  to  a 
large  extent  weakens  the  confidence  of  oxa 
foreign  allies  and  lessens  their  beUef  in  the 
continuity  of  American  leadership.  This  Is 
the  story  of  Inflation. 

I  should  like,  for  just  a  moment,  to  raise 
the  question  of  America's  problem  If  the  ob- 
verse of  war  and  Inflationary  presstires  were 
true. 

If.  through  American  leadership,  we  may 
find  an  honca-able  end  to  the  Korean  war. 
and  If  we  are  able  to  so  define  the  security 
program  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  as  to 
be  safely  within  the  long-term  limits  of  our 
economic  ability,  then  the  problems  of  a 
world  at  peace,  or  at  least  a  world  with  a 
sense  of  security,  would  confront  us. 

The  great  productive  ability  of  this  Nation 
Is  such  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Implement- 
ing of  our  security  problems  here  and  abroad, 
we  might  well  be  soon  faced  again  with  the 
dire  problem  of  surpluses. 

You  will  remember  that  the  stirplus  spec- 
ter came  quickly  in  the  areas  of  farming  and 
some  mantifacturing  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1945.  and  befose  the  beginning  of  the 
war  In  Korea. 

During  the  recent  campaign,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  on  both  sides  about  America's 
war  economy.  The  practical  appreciation  of 
the  problem  lies  In  the  wUlingness  of  the 


American  people  to  objectively  face  It  and  t)0 
make  plans  for  the  development  of  better 
systems  of  distribution  domestically  and 
abroad. 

The  lack  of  balance  in  gold  holdings  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  earth  places  serious 
impediments  toward  the  development  of 
broad  International  trade  essential  to  a 
peaceful  world.  AttempU  to  circumvent 
some  of  our  problems  thus  arising  Is  lllxis- 
trated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develpp- 
ment.  This  can  be  regarded,  however,  noth- 
ing more  than  as  a  beginning. 

In  the  role  of  world  leadership,  we  must 
assimae  the  responsibility  tor  utilisation  of 
our  own  vast  capacity  for  economic  plan- 
ning and  that  ot  our  allies  in  order  that  the 
avenues  of  trade  between  the  countries  of  the 
world  remain  open  and  in  use.  It  would  be 
a  sorry  spectacle  If,  with  the  great  economic 
potential  of  our  country,  we  should  devote  all 
of  our  efforts  and  oiu:  thinking  toward  war, 
secxxrlty,  and  Inflation  without  devoting 
a  substantial  measure  of  our  ablUty  to  plan- 
ning free  capitalistic  methods  of  surviving  as 
a  free  people  In  a  world  at  peace. 

Neither  the  lessening  of  agricultural  or 
industrial  production  nor  the  lowering  of 
continued  high  levels  of  emplo3rment  should 
be  considered  as  a  required  consequence  for 
the  abrogation  of  war  or  preparation  for 
war. 

The  time  to  plan  for  peace  is  while  war 
clouds  still  obscure  otir  dreams  for  end  of 
hate,  exploitation,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the   world's  free   men. 

The  same  quality  of  thought  and  effort 
that  gave  us  productive  superiority  -can. 
properly  directed,  give  to  us  and  to  the  world 
adequacy  of  distributive  methods.  There  is 
no  genuine  surplus  whUe  those  about  lu  at 
home  and  abroad  live  with  submlnlmum 
standards  of  living. 

We  have  In  this  problem  a  great  challenge 
to  our  economic  Ingenuity  and  a  great  appeal 
to  approach  the  responsibility  of  our  destiny 
with  objective  unselfishness. 

Even  In  this  country  of  ours  where  liberty , 
Is  most  abundant,  we  too  often  regard  our 
Government  with  detachment  as  an  Instru- 
mentality set  apart  from  va  who  are  the 
people. 

Stripped  of  all  association  with  laws,  rules, 
and  regiilations,  what  Is  the  ultimate  func- 
tion of  this  Government  we  have  established 
among  men?  What  we  actually  want  It  to 
do  Is  not  to  tell  us  how  to  live,  but  to  give 
us  the  privilege  of  living  In  an  atmosphere 
of  liberty  as  free  people. 

We  want  an  economy  not  conceived  nor 
operated  by  government,  but  an  economy  op- 
erated by  free  people  producing  goods  and 
services  for  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  popu- 
lation wlt'h  the  dynamic  Incentive  for  con- 
stant Improvement  of  quality,  price,  and 
distribution,  so  as  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  the  mechanisms 
of  government  designed  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing requirements  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture  so  utilised  In  the  fields  of  debt 
management,  fiscal  policy,  money,  and  credit 
as  to  contribute  to  a  continuation  of  dollar 
decline,  nor  do  we  want  any  policy  of  gov- 
ernment or  selfish  privilege  of  private  enter- 
prise to  lead  us  down  the  road  toward  the 
necessity  for  stultifying  controls  of  prices^ 
wages,  and  business  conduct  which  is  a  sim- 
ple substitute  for  socialism. 

In  the  achievement  of  government  as  the 
protector  of  our  liberty  and  freedom,  we  are 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  ijpon  the  ability 
of  our  leaders  to  make  clear  to  the  American 
people  the  facts  of  their  economy,  their  na- 
tional secvu-ity  and  their  world  responsibility. 
Given  that  leadership,  I  hwve  every  confi- 
dence that  the  American  people  will  rise 
nobly  to  the  challenge. 
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^Makkf  of  Resolutions,  Htre  Arc  Some 
for  1953 


« 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiKon 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday.  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan. 
uary  1,  1953,  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  its  well-known 
financial  editor,  wrote  his  column  in  the 
form  of  some  suggested  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions that  the  Incoming  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  some  city  of  Chicago  offi- 
cials, rpight  do  well  to  heed. 

As  the  business  of  a  new  session  of 
Congress  descends  upon  us  and  we  await 
a  new  Chief  Executive  and  new  Cabinet 
>  Mr.  Vanderpoel's  suggested  resolutions 
seem  to  be.  In  my  opinion,  most  worthy 
of  consideration. 

His  column  is  as  follows: 
Spkakiwg  of  RxsoLunoNs.  Hau  Abx  SQacs 
FOR  1953 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

On  the  chance  acme  people  are  too  busy 
to  make  their  own  New  Year  resolutions,  the 
Xollowlng  are  offered  for  1953 : 

President-elect  Eisenhower:  I  resolve  to  do 
everything  humanly  poesible  to  bring  about 
world  peace.  To  that  end  I  shall  strive 
ceaselessly  night  and  day.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  imderstand  the  problems  and  fears  of 
other  nations,  other  peoples,  and  their 
leaders. 

*..^**^"  ^  *°  °^*«  *"  "^«>«  understand 
that  America's  great  desire  is  for  peace  and  I 
shall  make  every  effort  to  avoid  any  move 
that  could  be  Interpreted  otherwise.  I  shaU 
not  be  too  proud  to  compromise  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  as  long  as  I  am  not  caUed 
upon  to  sacrifice  basic  principles. 
'  I  resolve  to  keep  my  campaign  pledges  •■ 

.  fully  as  li«i  Within  my  power.  To  thTend 
I  shall  insist  upon  the  utmost  totegrity  in 
Government.  I  shall  fight  waste  and  e«- 
travagance.  1  shall  demand  that  the  budoet 
be   balanced   with  something   left  over^ 

f,f«  ^f*"^!""*""*-  ?  "^^  ^'^^  «»a*  further 
inflation  be  prevented,  thus  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  American  dollar  and  playinj 
fair  with  those  patriotic  Americans  who  have 
purchased  their  country's  bonds. 

President  Truman:  I  resolve  to  retire 
pacefully  to  Independence.  Mo.  1  pr^toe 
to  write  no  more  letters.  »»•*-«. 

■The  new  Congress:  We  resolve  to  act  like 
•tatesmen  and  not  petty  politicians  We 
pledge  a  balanced  budget  and  a  tighter  con- 
teol  over  the  Nations  purse  strtn«  m 
promise  to  turn  deaf  ea?s  to  t^T^essiIJe 
groups  no  matter  how  powerful  they WbJ 
jmd^t    «.d    vc^   only   to    the  'nauJnS 

wot   rAC«  TAX   PaOBLEM 

t*.!^^  ^**^  .**"*  ^  problem  with  in- 
!f,«^  ?•  *PP™c»atlng  the  primary  need  for 
sufficient    revenues    to    meet   expentuSres 

iTtS?  ^'t'^^'P*  *°  eliminate  anf  ineqSfS 
m  the  tax  laws,  close  loopholes  now  exLtln^ 
and  give  the  Nation  tax  relief  as  so?n  JTsuch 
tloi^"""*^  ^'^  '  reduction  in  app?Jpr£ 

inJTff!*^  r^l'^  ^^^  ^''^^  b"t  l^»st  upon 
Slt/no^"^  honesty.  We  shall  recogS 
that  an  armaments  race,  no  matter  how  nee! 
essary.  is  not  the  road  to  peace  CoSS 
quently.  we  shaU  be  Uberal  In^roprla?^" 
Whatever  may  seem  helpful  in  tlS^se^ch  to 


We  BhaU  not  seek  special  treatment  for 
favorite  constituents.  We  shaU  understand 
the  need  for  a  sounder  basis  for  world  trade 
and  toward  that  purpose  we  shall  take  ruch 
action  as  is  necessary  to  increase  Imports 
Into  this  country. 

Gec«-ge  M.  Hinnphrey,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-designate:  I  resolve  to  protect  at 
all  costs  the  Investments  of  thoee  mlUlons 
of  Americans  who  have  bought  their  eoun< 
try's  securities.  I  shall  not  Insist  upon  an 
easy-money  policy  to  save  a  few  dollars  In 
servicing  the  public  debt  If  it  contributes  to 
Inflation,  which  eats  like  a  cancer  at  the 
Talue  of  all  outstanding  bonds. 

KNOUGH    TAXKS    TO   BALANCI    BTTDOBT 

I  Shall  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
shall  reconmiend  siifflcient  taxes  to  balance 
the  budget  with  some  left  over  for  debt  re- 
duction at  whatever  level  of  spending  Con- 
gress approves.  I  shall  point  out  the  in- 
equlUes  and  lo<^hoIes  In  our  present  tax 
structure  and  ask  Congress  for  legislation  to 
correct  the  inequities  and  plug  the  loophole* 

The  Federal  Reserve:  We  resolve  to  be 
alert  to  any  new  dangers  of  inflation  and  iise 
all  of  our  powers  courageously  to  prevent 
any  such  development.  We  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Treasury  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  would  lose  sight  of  our  primary  pur- 
pose of  acting  in  the  Interest  of  a  stabilized 
economy. 

Sinclair  Weeks.  Secretary  of  Commerce- 
designate:  I  resolve  to  forget  my  otd-fash- 
ioned  New  England  training  of  more  than  a 
generation  ago  and  recognize  that  under 
conditions  prevaUing  in  the  world  today  It  Is 
essential  for  the  United  States  to  increase 
its  imports  and  to  that  end  lower  Its  tariffs 
forget  about  quotas,  and  escape  cUuses.  and 
streamline  its  customs  procedoires.  I  shall 
work  toward  thoee  ends. 

I  understand  the  need  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  vwwkers  and  management  in 
the  Interest  of  both  as  well  as  the  general 
pubUc  and  shall  lend  my  support  to  all  ef- 
forts  m  this  direction. 

i«,JJl?r*"T  ^  ^^°-  Secretary  of  Labor-des- 
ignate.  I  resolve  to  place  the  national  in- 
terwt  above  the  special  interest,  of  labor. 
I  shall  emphasize  to  both  the  leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  that  with  the  in- 
creased power  which  has  come  to  them  in  re- 
cent years  has  likewise  come  increased  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  must  assume. 

SHALL  nOMOn  COOPXXATIOW 

I  shall  work  for  greater  cooperaUon  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  as  weU  as  the  public,  i  shall 
work  for  labor  peace  and  an  understandlna 
upon  the  part  of  labor  that  the  strike  khould 
be  used  as  a  weapon  only  as  a  last  resort  and 
toat  patriotic  Americans  do  not  Interfere 
with  defense  production  through  work  inter- 
ruptions. "*•«* 

Management:  We  resolve  to  do  everything 
to   oin-  power  to  prevent  another  wave  of 

nr."^,      r*°*"-    "  ""^  *"«»  "«  reduced,  we 
promise  to  pass  on  to  our  customers  in  lower 
prices  at  least  a  major  part  of  the  saving 
We  promise  not  to  exploit  labor;  rather  to 

J2r  «t^hi?H*"  ourselves  to  recognize  that 
our  stockholders  supply  the  equity  capital  to 

w.'!^r'J'"f  °'"  ^"^  °"^  J°^«  possible  and 
we  shall  treat  our  stockholders  fairly  and  not 

success  for  ourselves.  "~"a»« 

himIT'  f«^f"y-  I  resolve  to  exert  more 
diligence  to  being  the  type  of  mayor  Chlca- 

I^^'m^^*  '  T'^^  ^  when'thefi'rrt 
Si^hf  ,'  ^  'f~'^*  ^  ^  »°''«  insistent 
that    the    laws    be    obeyed,    that    oreanlren 

be  apprehended,  and  that  Chicago  no  lomrer 
?orf.f'f"^.*  '^^^  ^^«'«  graft^^cSf" 
SSL^eJ'SUo!^^  ^«  -'  ^terest  to". 
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Chicago  City  OouncU:  We  resolve  to  de- 
mand enforcement  of  the  laws  and  an  end  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  special  privilege. 
We  shall  do  everythtog  in  out  power  to  make 
Chicago  the  tnily  great  city  Ita  potentlaUtlea 
make  poesible. 

A  happy  New  Tear  to  all. 
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PecoBar  Farm  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  II.  R.  GROSS 


or  IOWA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  S.  19S3 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ig  most 
difficult  for  an  lowan— any  lowan— to 
understand  why  the  foremost  agricul- 
tural State  in  the  Nation  was  bypassed 
by  President-elect  Elsenhower  In  the  se- 
lection of  membership  to  an  agricultural 
advisory  committee. 

It  Is  even  more  peculiar  that  appar- 
ently not  a  single  actual,  dirt  farmer  waa 
hfuned  to  this  committee. 

Since  the  newly  created  agricultural 
advisory  committee  Is  dominated  by  an 
assortment  of  college  professors  bank- 
ers, and  businessmen  is  It  now  logical  to 
assume  that  if  similar  committees  are 
devised  to  give  advice  on  education, 
banking,  and  business  that  these  will  b« 
dominated  by  farmers? 

Through  20  years  of  the  so-called  New 
Deal,  working  farmers  were  virtually  ex- 
iled from  the  Washington  councils  of 
their  own  Industry.    Is  history  being  re- 
peated?   Are  the  men  and  women  who 
actually  produce  the  food  and  fiber  of 
the  Nation  being  told  once  again  by  in- 
direction  that   they   are    incapable   of 
guiding  their  own  destinies? 
^J^  following  timely  editorial  from 
the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier  pub- 
lished In  the  heart  of  American  agricul- 
ture, calls  attenUon  to  the  strange  com- 
plexion  of   this   so-called   agricultural 
committee: 

PKCDUA«    PaBM    OoMMITTtB 

President-elect  Elsenhower  has  Just  named 
14  men  to  serve  on  an  agricultural  advisory 
committee  to  assist  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu*.  E&a  Taft  Benson. 

It  is  a  most  peculiar  group.  Iowa— the 
foremost  agricultural  state  to  the  Unlon- 

wM°.'?l  hIS"'*^*'^-  '^^  ^^^  includes  such 
Widely-different  men  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Nebraska  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  a 
master  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Qranie 
three  college  professors,  and  assorted  b«^.' 
ers  and  bustoessmen. 

We  will  be  surprised  if  such  a  group  can 
!f  f  J"^    anything.     Elsenhower-probablv 
advised  by  his  brother.  Mllton-appJrenUy  U  • 
attempting  to  Include  a  cross  seS^n  ci  aU 

ideological  slants  represented  are  each  io 
have  a  voice  In  the  formulation  of  agricuJ- 
tural  policy,  one  agricultural  prog^m  u 
f^7tZ^°^*^  *'  cross-purposes  with  anothen 
And  the  composition  of  the  committee  ere- 
ates  the  hazard  that  individuals  wlllresi™ 
w^th  loud  blasts  at  the  adrntoistit^  un^ 
their  advice  is  taken  umeas 

tl^^^'"i'""*'*P°"*'y  ""'^^  ^^^  administra- 
tion  at  Secretary  Brannan   has  been   to   a 

l^do^^  twilight  «)ne  between  ^SSn^ 

Iree  enterprise.    An  attempt  to  compromSe 


different  vlewpotots  will  satisfy  advocates  of 
.neither. 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  take  farm  policy  out  of  partisan 
politics,  It  will  be  welcomed  by  farmers.  We 
only  hope  that  the  members  will  not  mount 
their  ideological  horses  and  ride  off  to  all 
directions. 


Confrett  Should  Pats  New  Tidelands  Law 

'  EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAtJFO«NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Dally 
News,  of  which  the  very  able  Robert  L. 
Smith  Is  publisher.  The  Dally  News  Is 
a  Democratic  paper: 
Congress  Should  Pass  Nrw  Tn«LANM  Law 

One  event  may  be  scheduled  as  probable 
for  1963  under  the  new  Congress,  and  that 
is  the  recislon  to  the  States  of  tidelands-oll 
control. 

This  Is  not.  never  vras,  and  never  should  be 
a  partisan  Issue.  We  have  never  argued  with 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  decision 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  para- 
mount Interest  in  the  tidelands.  What  we 
have  contended  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  to  go  on  wliat  the  law  has  been  and  is. 
and  until  that  law  Is  changed  by  Congress 
there  isn't  much  more  that  the  highest 
tribunal  can  do. 

What  we  believe  will  happen  and  should 
happen  Is  that  the  Congress  will,  with  a  con- 
siderable majority  and  with  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  votas.  amend  or  repeal  the 
present  law  and  enact  a  new  one  that  will 
give  the  States  full  control  over  and  title  to 
the  tidelands  which  lawyers  and  courts  alike 
agree  they  had  or  should  have  had  before 
combining  to  form  a  Union  and  even  after- 
ward. 

It  is  implicit  to  the  Constitution  that  to 
the  event  of  war  or  any  other  crisis  affecting 
the  safety  of  the  Union  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  have  first  and  Immediate 
access  to  any  natural  resources  within  oiir 
national  boundaries. 

ALL  WANT  COTTNTIT  TO  BX  SXCTTKC 

If  the  lawmakers  conclude,  after  their  de- 
liberations, that  the  rli;ht  of  the  Government 
to  such  access  must  b<;  made  explicit  within 
the  law,  they  should  act  at  once  to  give  that 
assxirance  for  no  good  American  wants  his 
country  to  be  anjrthtog  less  than  completely 
secure. 

It  is  absurd,  and  ceems  so  even  to  laymen, 
to  thtok  that  any  natural  resource  within 
any  State  boundary  not  actually  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  belong 
either  to  private  cltb'^ns  or  to  the  State. 
Otherwise  no  State  wotUd  be  in  a  position 
to  develop  ita  resources  properly  and  titles 
long  held  and  enjoyed  would  be,  at  the  least, 
clouded  and  at  the  worst  a  soiu-ce  of  possible 
bankruptcy  for  many  municipalities,  firms, 
and  individuals.  With  a  State  In  doubt  as 
to  its  title  to  Its  own  lands  It  would  destroy 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

At  the  moment  there  is  grave  uncertainty 
about  who  owns  what  in  the  way  of  tide- 
lands  oil  and  it  is  threatening  a  chaotic 
situation.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  a  fund 
of  $40,000,000  impounded  and  useless  which, 
if  the  States  were  certain  of  their  tidelands 
ownership,  would  go  to  parks  and  beaches 
fc-  development.  These  funds  have  accrued 
from  oil  royalties.    If  Congress  elects  to  give 


the  States  ccmtrol  with  a  proviso  that  such 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  education,  as  some 
urge,  it  is  relatively  inunaterial.  What  is 
material  is  that  the  States  should  have  the 
title  and  be  allowed  to  use  royalties  as  they 
see  lit, 

OILMCN  don't  CAXS  WHO  OWNS  IT 

Quite  a  legend  has  sprung  up  to  the  effect 
that  the  big  oil  companies  want  the  States 
to  have  title  to  the  tidelands  because  these 
companies  can  better  control  State  govern- 
ments. That  is  poppycock.  Actually  the  big 
oil  companies  do  not  care  who  owns  the  title 
so  long  as  they  can  get  a  fair  and  reasonable 
break  from  whatever  level  of  government 
that  holds  the  title.  Individual  oilmen,  like 
Individual  citizens  of  whatever  occupation. 
differ  In  their  personal  attitudes.  They 
woxUd  be  strange  if  they  didn't. 

It  seems  a  little  illogical  to  assume  that 
an  oil  company  or  anyone  else  concerned  with 
oil  could  or  would  seek  to  corrupt  the  State 
government  of  California  any  more  than  they 
would  seek  to  corrupt  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  certain  that  such 
a  notion  would  not  be  regarded  by  Repub- 
licans as  a  grade  A  thesis  to  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  good  Republican  heads  the  California 
government  and  a  good  Democrat  has  headed 
the  Federal  Government  for  some  time. 

It  is  not.  as  we  said  at  the  start,  a  parti- 
san matter.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  right 
and  justice — a  question  of  whether  a  sov- 
ereign State  has  the  same  right  to  control 
Its  resources  that  it  has  to  administer  jus- 
tice and  the  economic  life  of  its  people  and 
its  territory. 


Import  Duty  on  Copper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  cxJNNxcncrrr 

lU  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  first  legislative  act  In  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor 
a  measure.  Introduced  today,  which  will 
continue  the  suspension  of  the  Import 
duty  on  copper  to  June  30,  1954 

In  my  first  term,  I  recognized  the  need 
for  encouragement  of  copper  Imports  to 
supplement  the  domestic  supply.  It  was 
evident  that  unemployment  in  the  brass 
Industry  would  pose  a  serious  economic 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  my  constitu- 
ents If  InsufSclent  copper  were  available 
for  fabrication.  The  maintenance  of  a 
defense  program  also  necessitated  gov- 
ernmental cooperation  in  the  procure- 
ment of  copper  from  foreign  sources. 
The  Patterson  Act  of  1947,  and  subse- 
quent enactments  has  been  responsible 
for  the  boost  In  supplies  from  that  period, 
and  has  additionally  strengthened  our 
ties  with  our  fine  neighbor  to  the  south, 
Chile.  The  Chilean  economy  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  copper  exports,  and  we 
have  gained  a  mutual  advantage  through 
the  siLspenslon  of  the  ta?. 

No  harm  has  come  to  our  domestic 
producers  from  this  legislation,  and  I 
can  foresee  none  from  its  continuance 
through  the  first  half  of  1954.  The  sup- 
ply of  copper  from  all  sources  does  not 
yet  meet  the  demand,  and  there  will  be 
no  appreciable  shift  in  that  situation  for 
some  time  to  come. 


I  am  Impressed  with  the  personal  as- 
surance given  me  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  this"  bill  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  on  the  committee's 
agenda.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
complete  action  before  the  February  15 
expiration  of  the  present  suspension. 


Wliy  Is  Mr.  Chvchill  Hera? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
and  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  hsis  hurried  here  for  an 
unprecedented  conference  with  General 
Eisenhower  before  the  general  has  even 
taken  over  the  reigns  of  government. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  Mr.  Churchill's 
conduct  of  diplomacy  know  that  only 
matters  deemed  by  him  to  be  of  great 
urgency  could  cause  him  to  personally 
visit  General  Eisenhower  at  this  particu- 
lar time.  Other  less  dramatic  means  of 
communication  are  readily  available  and 
their  use  would  entail  no  questions  of 
protocol  and  propriety.  Of  course,  no 
one  will  be  expected  to  take  seriously 
the  Prime  Minister's  explanation  that 
his  visit  with  the  President-elect  is  in- 
cidental to  a  vacation  trip. 

Just  what  are  the  problems  which  are 
agitating  the  Prime  Minister?  What 
course  of  action  contemplated  by  the 
general  does  he  wish  to  influence  or 
change?  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Churchill  had  much  to  do  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  rise  to  fame.  It  was 
Mr.  Churchill  who  approved  of  General 
Eisenhower  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
operations  in  Africa  at  a  time  when  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  forces  in  his 
command  were  British.  Mr.  Churchill, 
in  his  history  of  the  second  war  explains 
his  part  in  the  selection  of  General 
Eisenhower  for  his  several  wartime  as- 
signments. '  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his 
books,  is  glowing  in  his  praise  of  his 
friend  Ike.  Naturally.  Mr.  Churchill 
feels,  and  no  doubt  rightly  so,  that  he 
can  bf  more  persuasive  with  the  general 
than  any  other  representative  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

Certainly  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  visit.  In  fact,  I  welcome  it. 
He  is  a  great  and  distinguished  world 
figtire.  My  esteem  for  him  is  such  that  I 
have  read  every  word  of  the  some  4,000 
pages  in  five  volumes  of  his  history  of 
the  Second  World  War.  but  I  still  would 
like  to  know  just  what  brings  him  here 
at  this  time. 

Critics  of  the  incumbent  administra- 
tion have  constantly  denjftnded  that 
President  Wilson's  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at"  be  adhered  to.  Well, 
now  they  have  a  chance  to  proVe  their 
sincerity.  Without  subterfuge  or  diplo- 
matic double  talk  let  them  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  Prime  Minister's  unprec- 
edented missioiL 
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We  aH  recogniae  the  Tulnerabillty  of 
Rong  Kong.  We  know  that  smuggling 
to  Red  China  through  this  Britldi  Crown 
Colony  takes  place,  and  that  the  need 
for  the  smuggled  supplies  oBers  an  In- 
ducement to  Red  China  not  to  molest 
^itish  rule  of  Hong  Kong.  We  know 
General  Elsenhower  had  under  consider- 
ation a  naval  blockade  of  the  Red  China 
coast  This  would  stop  much  of  the 
smuggling.  la  Mr.  Churchill  here  to  op- 
pose such  a  blockade?  Speculation 
could  go  on  ad  infinitum.  Since  Mr. 
Churchill  seeks  to  Influence  the  ofBcial 
foreign  policy  and  perhaps  domestic  pol- 
icies of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  the  people  will  not  be  denied  the 
facts  about  the  purpose  of  the  visit  of 
this  great  man  to  our  shores,  wliere  he  is 
certainly  always  welcome. 


Knneapolis  Sympkooj  Orchestra  G<rfden 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVIS 
Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statements  by  the 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  the  mayor  of 
St.  Paul,  and  a  resolution  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  honor 
of  the  golden  Jubilee  of  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  which  for  50  years 
has  been  a  major  source  of  musical  in- 
spiration and  delight  as  well  as  cultural 
development,  not  only  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west, but  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
statements  follow: 

GOVXENOS    AND    UaTOKS   <W   MlimZAPOLIS    AWD 

St.   Patji   Hatl  th«   Obchkstba's   Golden 
Jtbileb  Season 

8tatzmknt  bt  th*  bonosabi.x  c.  klmxb 
amo&bsun,  ootzknok  ot  minnx90ta 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  as 
tt  begins  Its  ^Iden  Jubilee  season,  can  look 
back  on  a  long  record  of  contributions  to 
tbe  musical  tradition  of  America. 

For  years,  the  orchestra  has  offered  to  the 
p«ople  of  Minnesota  an  opportiinlty  to  en- 
Joy  fine  music  at  Its  best.  Also,  through  ex- 
tended <  tours,  and  through  the  medium  of 
recordings,  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
cdiestra  has  performed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
people  all  over  the  world. 

r  would  like  to  xirge  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota to  note  the  2-week  period  starUng  Octo- 
ber 26,  1952.  as  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Fcwtnlght  and  to  observe  this  pwiod 
In  a  manner  which  recognizes  the  cxutural 
offerings  and  musical  education  which  this 
crganltatlon  has  provided  for  the  people  of 
this  State  and  aU  America, 

BTATZMXNT  BT  THB  BONORABLE  JMTC  0.   HOTIE. 
ICATOB  or  MTNNKAPOIJS 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
one  of  our  city's  most  cherished  heritages 
It  has  brought  the  cultural  riches  of  great 
music  and  pleasure  to  Ave  generations  of  our 

fii^t'^V  ^;  ""^  aU  offer  our  grateful 
thanks  for  the  farsightedness  and  persever- 
anoB  of  Mr.  Elbert  L.  Carpenter  and  others 
Of  his  generation  who.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  century,  saw.  tbe  vision  of  what  a  great 


orchestra  would  mean  here  and  made  that 
vision  a  reality. 

We  are  thankful  too  that  oar  magnificent 
orchestra,  as  It  enters  Its  golden  Jubilee  sea- 
son, was  noiorlshed  and  sustained  by  the 
sacrifices  of  many  people  of  the  city.  We 
know,  in  a  larger  sense,  that  the  orchestra 
belongs  to  the  world.  Through  Its  excellence. 
It  has  become  known  wherever  great  music 
Is  listened  to.  In  that  respect,  what  is  a 
vital  part  of  us  In  Minneapolis  Is  being 
shared  with  people  everywhere,  a  significant 
thing  In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  disorder 
when  the  unity  ot  peoples  can  mean  so  much. 

FBOCLAMATION     BT    TBX     BCMTOBABLX    JOHM    M. 
DATTBHCT.  KATCB  OT  BT.  FAUL 

Whereas  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra will  launch  its  fiftieth,  or  golden 
Jubilee,  season  of  service  to  its  home  com- 
munity, the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
United  States.  November  1,  1962;  and 

Whereas  this  magnificent  musical  organi- 
zation has  established  this  section  of  the 
country  as  one  of  the  great  musical  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  cltlsens  In  its  home 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  hav« 
derived  rich  pleasure  and  mxuleal  education 
from  the  offerings  of  this  orchestra;  and 

WhCTeas  the  music  lovers  of  St.  Paul  share 
In  the  accomplishments  of  this  noted  organ- 
isation: How,  therefore.  I,  John  B.  Daubney, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  2-week  period  starting  October  2«, 
1962.  to  be  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
Fortnight  and  do  urge  all  of  our  citlxens  to 
Join  in  a  salute  to  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  part  it  has  played  in  buUd- 
Ing  a  rich  musical  tradition  for  MinnesoU 
and  America. 


in  the  Senate.  Is  not  entitled  to  that 
privilege.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would, 
therefore,  not  only  entitle  President  Tru- 
man and  Vice  President  Barklst  to  par- 
ticipate in  debate  but  would  also  permit 
the  privilege  of  the  floor,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  debate,  to  President  Hoover. 
This  proposal  should  not,  therefore,  in 
any  way  be  considered  a  partisan  meas- 
ure, but  rather  one  which  would  permit 
the  greatest  and  fullest  utilization  of  the 
counsel  these  men  could  ofTer. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
enact  this  bill  into  law  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  immediate  benefit  which 
would  devolve  upon  the  American  people 
but  in  full  recognition  of  what  it  may 
portend  for  the  future  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  twenty-second  amendment  may 
otherwise  deprive  the  American  people 
of  the  experience  of  these  men  while 
they  are  still  in  tbe  prime  of  life. 


CreatiM  of  Ofice  of  Senator  at  Lart« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSKNTAITVXS 

Tuesday.  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  similar'  to 
one  which  I  introduced  In  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  which  provides  that  ex- 
Presldents  and  ex -Vice  Presidents,  upon 
the  termination  of  their  service  in  these 
offices,  will  automatically  become  Sena- 
tors at  Large  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

As  Senators  at  Large,  they  would  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  debate,  but 
of  course,  would  not  have  the  right  to' 
vote  or  to  participate  In  the  organization 
of  the  Senate.  This  bill  would  grant 
them  compensation  of  $25,000  per  annum 
and  the  other  usual  senatorial  emolu- 
ments. 

If  the  bill  were  to  be  enacted  by  both 
Houses  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would,  through  their  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Senate.  Immediately  ac- 
quire the  benefit  of  the  experienced  and 
venerated  Judgment  and  advice  of  the 
men  who  have  served  their  country  In 
the  Nation's  highest  offices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  under  the 
Gristing  rules  of  the  Senate  President 
Truman  and  Vice  President  Barkliy  as 
well  as  all  former  Presidents,  who  had 
been  Members  of  that  body  and  all  for- 
mer Vice  Presidents  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  fioor.  President  HoQver 
on  the  other  hand,  never  having  served 


Tk«  Good-Neif  hbor  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Mxw  JiasxT 
IN  THB  ROX7SS  OF  REPREBBNTATiyXS 

Tuesday,  January  5.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  permission  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congrkssional  Rxcou,  I 
would  like  to  Include  a  few  of  the  many 
favorable  reviews  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Journals  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation  about  the  new  book. 
Bfiranda:  World  Citizen,  written  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thomlng,  associate 
editor  of  World  Affairs,  and  published 
by  the  University  of  Florida  Press 
Gainesville,  Pla.  * 

This  biography  of  the  forerunner  of 
South  American  Independence  Is  now  in 
its  second  printing  because  of  the  popu- 
larity It  has  won  among  readers  from 
coast  to  coast  and  in  the  other  American 
Republics. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy.  I  consider  It  a  construc- 
tive move  to  bring  the  success  of  tlila 
study  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  NaUon.  It  can  be  added  that 
this  was  the  one  book  by  an  American 
priest-scholar  that  was  described  on  two 
occasions  In  1952  by  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  as  one  of 
•the  outstanding  books  of  the  year." 

That  which  follows  gives  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  the 
book  Is  held  by  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  and  Judge  the  high 
literary  and  historical  character  of  Mi- 
randa: World  Citizen,  by  Joseph  F 
Thoming. 

Dr.  Charles  O.  Fenwick  In  the  Common- 
weal: "The  author  tells  the  story  In  a  way 
that  throws  a  clearer  light  upon  tbe  history 
of  the  period  than  a  doaen  histories  of 
broader  scope  could  da  •  •  •  it  u  rare 
to  find  a  biography  In  which  scholarly  re- 
search and  dramatic  presentation  are  so 
happily  combined." 

Robert  HaUett  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor:  "Miranda  emerges  from  Dr.  Thorn- 
ln«*s  worlt— which  shows  exhaustive  research 
and  scholarship— as  a  monumental  Amerl- 
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The  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald:  "Dr. 
Thorning  has  produced  a  thoroughly  readable 
and  deflnlUve  biography  of  a  great  world 
figure." 

The  Boston  Sunday  Globe:  "This  Is  a 
really  remarkable  picture  of  one  of  the  least 
known  of  South  America's  great  men." 

Tbe  MUwaukee  Journal:  "Authorita- 
tive •  •  •  sheds  new  light  upon  tbe 
spectacular  revolutions  that  freed  the  nations 
of  South  America  from -the  yoke  of  Spain." 

Frank  Porter  in  the  Baltimore  Sun :  "With 
his  compact,  readable  biography.  Dr.  Thom- 
lng has  pierced  the  superficiality  and  sen- 
sationalism of  much  popular  history  to  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  a  man  whose  faith  and  ideas, 
if  not  deeds,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  New  World  architects." 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Scbwarzschlld  In  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun:  "Bxcitiog." 

Americas,  official  organ  of  tbe  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Stiites:  "The  volume  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  book  work  for  which  the 
publishers  deserve  commendation  •  •  • 
a  story  dramatically  told." 

America,  national  Catholic  weekly  edited 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  "Instructive,  scholarly,  and  dra- 
matic." 

The  Americas,  official  organ  of  the  Academy 
^     of  American  Franciscan  History:  "The  com- 
plete portrait  of  Miranda." 

Dr.  a«rmAn  Arclniegas  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning  has  told  this 
fascinating  story  of  one  of  the  first  'citizens 
of  the  world'  In  a  compact,  scholarly  book. 
He  has  had  access  to  new  documentation 
which  complements.  Improves  upon,  and  rec- 
tifies, in  part,  the  work  of  WlUlam  Spence 
Robertson  (182B),  which  was  the  first  im- 
portant contribution  of  North  American  his- 
torians to  the  study  of  Miranda." 

Twice  cited  by  the  New  York  Times  as  one 
of  "the  outstanding  books  of  the  year"  (June 
8  and  December  7,  1953). 


The  Dccdegvc  Society  of  Lawyers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  rtLiMou 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  great  city  of  Chicago  are  many 
groups  of  sincere,  patriotic,  and  God- 
fearing men  and  women  that  make  con- 
tribution, each  in  its  field,  to  advancing, 
in  the  functioning  of  oiu:  democracy,  the 
cause  of  tolerance,  of  understanding, 
and  of  brotherly  working  together  to 
achieve  that  indestructible  unity  ot  a 
great  people  possible  only  when  In  the 
laws,  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
in  the  thinking  of  the  citizens  there  is 
no  trace  anywhere  of  discrimination 
along  the  lines  of  race,  religion,  station. 
Of  those  worthy  organizations  none  has 
higher  place  of  honor  and  of  prestige, 
coming  from  a  good  work  well  done,  than 
the  Decalogue  Society  of  Lawyers. 

Harry  A.  Iseberg,  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  bar  of  Chicago, 
and  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  be 
pleasurably  associated  In  the  office  of  the 
corporation  counsel  of  Chicago,  is  the 
president  of  that  society. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  gra- 
ciously granted,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  Mr.  Iseberg's  address 
on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  the 
eighteenth  president  of  this  bar  associa- 


tion of  over  1.500  lawyers  of  tbe  Jewish 
faith.    His  remarks  follow: 

The  presidency  of  the  Decalogue  Society 
of  Lawyers,  an  organization  of  over  1,S00 
lawyers  of  the  Jewish  faith,  carries  with  it  a 
great  responsibility.  Your  presence  here  to- 
day In  such  large  numbers  and  your  con- 
tinued Interest  in  the  organization  make  It 
possible  for  a  president  to  meet  that  re- 
Bponsiblllty.  During  its  18  years,  our  society 
has  maintained  the  best  tradition  of  the 
American  bar.  American  lawyers  have,  I  be- 
lieve, made  a  greater  contribution  than  any 
other  social  group  to  the  creation  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties.  In  so  doing,  they 
only  followed  the  earlier  tradition  of  the 
lawyers  and  Judges  of  England  who  protected 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen  from  the  tyran- 
nies of  kings. 

More  than  700  years  ago,  the  Bfagna  Carta 
proclaimed  this  cardinal  principle  fdr  all 
governments  to  follow: 

"To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  wlU  we 
refuse  or  delay,  right  or  Justice." 

To  this  great  underlying  principle  of  all 
American  and  English  law,  tbe  precept  that 
every  man  shall  have  right  and  Justice,  we 
members  of  the  Decalogue  Society  are  dedi- 
cated. 

Just  as  every  historic  forward  step  can  be 
traced  back  to  preceding  steps,  so  the  Magna 
Carta  itself  stems  from  earlier  law.  Was  not 
this  principle  of  the  Magna  Carta  that  each 
man  shaU  have  equal  rights  and  Justice,  the 
same  doctrine  set  forth  earUer  In  another 
great  charter,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
when  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel  said: 

"Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren, 
and  Judge  righteously  between  a  man  and  his 
brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him. 
Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  In  Judgment. 
Ye  shall  hear  the  small  and  the  great  alike." 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  it  not  the  highest 
duty  of  all  lawyers  to  give  real  meaning  to 
the  portions  I  have  quoted  from  both  of  these 
charters? 

The  founders  of  our  Decalogue  Society 
conceived  our  society  as  the  medium  through 
which  they  could  apply  these  great  princi- 
ples of  American  and  Hebraic  legal  tradition. 
The  rabbis  of  old  used  to  teach  that  each 
generation  ought  to  regard  itself  as  if  it  had 
received  the  law  at  Mount' Sinai.,  In  this 
sptrit,  the  founders  of  our  society  rededlcated 
themselves  to  the  principle  that  each  man, 
stranger  or  brother,  great  or  small,  should 
have  equal  Jvistlce  and  right. 

What,  then.  Is  the  task  of  the  lawyer  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  equal  Justice  and 
right?  Where,  today,  do  we  see  activities 
which  undermine  the  principles  of  the  great 
charters?  Those  principles  are  In  Jeopardy 
(1)  wherever  men  Inflame  racial  hatred  or 
sow  religioxis  or  class  dissension.  (2)  wher- 
ever men  impair  democracy  by  denying  equal 
rights  in  places  of  public  accommodation, 
(3)  wherever  men  destroy  freedom  of  speech 
or  press  or  assembly,  (4)  wherever  equal  em- 
pIo3rment  opportunities  are  denied  for  rea- 
sons of  color  or  creed. 

So  long  as  such  activities  prevaU.  our  self- 
respect  as  American  lawyers  and  our  sense  of 
Justice  impel  us  to  do  what  we  can,  and  to 
do  aU  that  we  can.  to  eradicate  injustice,  as 
our  predecessors  did  before  us,  here  In  the 
United  States  and  In  England,  and  before 
that  la  the  ancient  land  of  Israel. 

As  a  prcrfesslonal  society,  the  Decalogue 
Society  of  Lawyers  has  always  been  devoid 
to  assuring  equality  of  opportunity,  guarding 
against  unwise  and  restrictive  legislation, 
and  fighting  against  racial  and  religious 
discrimination. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  Decalogfue  Society 
of  Lawyers.  It  wiU  be  our  responslbUity  to 
maintain  It  during  the  coming  year.  This 
we  shaU  do,  with  your  continued  dedication 
to  the  principles  we  cherish,  with  your  con- 
stant activity  and  interest,  and  with  yovir 
support  for  the  important  projects  our  ccon- 
mittees  carry  on.  With  your  help,  I  shall 
endeavor  as  the  Incoming  president,  together 


with  my  fellow  officers  and  the  board  of  man- 
agers, to  continue  the  apiilication  of  the 
prUielples  to  which  we  are  dedicated.  It  la 
my  fervent  hop*  that  a  year  hence,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  administration,  we  can  all 
feel  that  we  have  spent  another  period  of 
achievement  worthy  of  the  example  set  by 
my  distinguished  predecessors  in  cfflce. 


Armistice  Day  Obsenrances 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  copy  of  my  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  Armistice  Day  observances 
conducted  by  the  American  Legion.  Post 
No.  15,  Lawrence,  Mass..  on  Tuesday, 
November  11,  1952,  at  the  C^mpagnone 
Memorial  Common,  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

Greetings.  The  United  States  Government 
owes  its  existence  and  its  security  to  the 
nxen  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  this  day,  dedicated  to  the  veterans  of 
aU  wars,  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who  hav« 
served  over  and  above  the  call  of  duty. 

Some  people  enjoy  aU  the  benefits  of 
United  States  citizenship  but  give  little  In 
retxu-n.  They  obey  the  laws,  they  pay  taxes, 
they  vote,  they  live  In  peace,  and  they  pros- 
per. Only  the  veteran  knows  the  full  mean- 
ing of  Americanism,  because  he  has  offered 
his  life  in  its  defense. 

The  other  day  the  parents  of  a  young  man 
called  upon  me.  Their  son  enlisted  In  the 
United  States  Army  In  February  of  1952.  He 
was  killed  In  action  on  one  of  the  hills  in 
Korea  in  September  of  1952.  He  died  that 
we  might  live.  But  how  are  we  living  up  to 
the  faith  that  he  had  In  us? 

That  is  the  solemn  question  that  we  must 
answer  on  this  Armistice  Day  that  mocks 
the  great  hopes  we  held  on  November  11, 
1918,  when  sllencr  came  to  the  battlefields 
and  men  came  up  from  th^  holes  in  the 
ground  to  walk  again. 

This  is  not  Just  another  holiday,  giving 
us  an  excuse  to  take  time  off  for  recreation, 
nie  colorful  parade  and  the  ln^>ressive  cere- 
monies will  mean  nothing  If  we  stop  there, 
forgetting  the  living  sacrifice  that  is  going 
on  In  Korea  at  this  very  naoment. 

There  is  no  armistice  out  there.  y 

For  them  each  minute  Is  precious,  for  it 
may  be  the  last. 

For  them  there  is  no  place  to  hide,  no 
retreat,  no  surrender,  as  there  is  for  us  who 
can  evade  the  little  effort  that  is  required 
of  us  here  Just  to  make  freedom  work  full 
time. 

Ask  the  refugee  family  on  one  of  the  back 
streets  what  communism  is,  and  they  can 
teU  you  for  they  have  lived  under  it  and 
every  night  they  offer  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  sanctuary  they  have  found 
here. 

But  ask  a  native-born  American  what 
communism  is  and  he  will  give  you  a  number 
of  different  explanations  as  he  fumbles  for 
the  right  one. 

In  some  cases  he  doesn't  know. 

In  other  cases  he  cant  he  bothered  to  find 
out  about  a  danger  that  hasnt  yet  appeared, 
even  though  it  may  be  undermining  the 
groiind  beneath  his  feet. 

For  years  the  American  Legion  has  been 
warning  us  aljout  the  threat  to  our  security, 
but  we  didn't  listen  to  them.  Our  boys  now 
know,  for  they  are  face  to  face  with  its 
unmasked  cruelty  in  Korea. 
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Still  there  are  many  Americans  in  tbs 
TTnlted  States  who  refuse  to  wake  up. 

They  are  putting  all  the  burden  on  the 
msn  and  women  in  uniform,  falling  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  fight  to  be  waged  and 
won  right  h««  on  the  home  front.  Every 
trace  of  bigotry  or  racial  prejudice  is  an  assist 
to  the  Communists.  Kvery  tluM  the  real 
meaning  of  Sunday  is  violated  by  our  action 
on  the  other  6  days  ctf  the  week,  we  tire 
wcvking  for  Communist  materialism  Instead 
of  supporting  Christian  democracy.    And  aa 


our  country,  loiving  It,  and  practicing  the 
great  virtues  that  brotight  It  into  being 
every  conscious  minute  of  our  lives. 

It  Is  night  now  In  Korea. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  odd  soldiers  hug 
the  earth,  listening,  watching  for  the  enemy 
who  may  be  silently  creeping  toward  thim, 

Our  men  are  alert. 

They  have  to  be. 

If  they  relax  in  their  vigilance  there  may 
be  no  second  chance. 

Is  It  too  much  of  them  to  expect  that  we. 


long  as  oiu-  schools  and  colleges  neglect  to     in  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  home^ 


teach  American  history  and  the  living  slg 
nlflcance  of  our  American  heritage,  otu: 
young  people  will  be  unprepared  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

It  is  not  enough  to  detect  communism  and 
to  defend  ourselves  against  it. 

We  miist  know  what  we  are.  what  we 
stand  for.  so  that  we  may  affirm  the  poeitlve 
values  in  oxir  way  of  life  which  communism 
can  never  match. 

Too  many  of  us  have  been  living  on  the 
past,  coasting  along  on  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  those  who  went  before  us.  forgetting  that 
we.  too,  have  a  Job  to  do,  now  in  our  time. 

Kven  the  pioneering  immigrants  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  did  not  come  for 
bread  alone.  They  acquired,  in  addition,  a 
genuine  faith  and  affection  for  our  Institu- 
tions. And  this  is  the  richest  legacy  that 
any  man  can  leave  behind  him.  for  the  minds 
and  souls  of  those  who  can  appreciate  It. 

If  we  of  this  generation  do  not  live  up 
to  these  principles  they  will  wither  and  die. 

So  today,  mindful  of  the  barbarians  at  our 


land,  shall  stand  guard  for  America? 

The  answer  to  that  is  up  to  us  in  the  days 
to  come. 


Pkilantkropk  Gviaf  by  Oac  American 
G>rporatio0 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  MJCHIOAM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der the  unanimoiis -consent  order,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Congkkssional  Rxcokd 

,  „,  „^     tlie  statement  of  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Coleman, 

frontiers,  the  American  Legion.  speaking"ln     P^^ldent  of  the  Alliance  College  at  Cam- 
the  name  of  all  those  who  have  served  the     bridge  Springs,  Pa.,   founded  and  sup- 
Nation  in  time  of  perU.  calls  upon  every     ported  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
iS^.***?.^/^"*;      .         w  ^  *™  proud  to  list  myself  among  the 

oX''.^^''i^''i:^X^^lZ    ;^  Of  this  fine  insutuuon  of?eam! 
joad^M  our  men  in  Korea  «,  carrying  it    "^^e  statement  follow.: 

^™«™^»'  tliat  a  faith  that  Is  not  prac-     Phiuinthkopic    Oivino   bt    Oif«    AmaiCAN 
'"^  '"  '    *  Cobposation:   Polish  National  Allianci 


tlced  is  lost. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  on  that  original 
Armistice  Day.  we  thought  that  the  world 
had  been  made  safe  for  humanity.  We 
dropped  our  tools  before  the  Job  was  fin- 
ished. We  thought  that  when  the  guns  were 
melted  into  plowshares  all  would  be  well. 
But  weapons  do  not  win  every  victory.  Man 
must  \ise  his  mind  and  his  spirit  every  day 


Has  BxNDTm)  AMcaicAN  Education  in  ih« 

Amount  or  Nearlt  M.OOC.OCO 

In  connection  with  the  recent  movements 
in  many  States  to  stimulate  American  cor- 
porate  giving  the  experience  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  is  Interesting.  Pounded 
in  PhUadelphla  in  1880.  the  Polish  National 


Of  his  me  Z^y^T^  1^  whaTh^  ^Ywon^  iJli'rnoVH'^'"*.;  '^°''^*  ^°-^*°'=«  '^'^ 

as  we  have  been  doing  after  every  mUliS  ^  ra-ii^r^  ^^o^i"*°!?*  ^  ^^  ^^^  •"^*» 

trtumph.  only  to  go  to  war  again  ^   District   of   Columbia,    early   went   far 

World  War  I,  World  War  n,  Korea  ♦   ^°!?**  ^'  ■^*  °'  relatively  modest  gifts 

Isnt    it    time    we    learned    that   freedom  *«  "^^""'"on- 

can  never  become  fat  and  soft  and  lazy  with-  /v  ^^  *^*  Polish  National  Alliance 

out  inviting  assault  and  extinction?  (headquarters  now  In  Chicago)  had  given  to 

The   hope  of  mankind  on  November  {l  *°"<=»"o°  the  sum  of  $1,595,190.58.     Annual 

1918.  is  only  half  won.  ,        *  8*' ts  thereafter  have  amounted  ^ 

We  speak  of  peace,   while  our  men  are 


dying  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

We  cannot  blame  the  past  entirely,  « 
expect  the  future  to  bail  us  out.  The  de- 
cision is  here,  now,  and  in  our  hands.  If 
we  fall,  there  will  be  no  future. 

V.'e  cannot  buy  It  tomorrow  or  today. 

In  every  American  home  parents  sacrifice 
themselves  so  that  their  children  may  have 
a  better  life,  better  food,  better  clothing. 
better  earning  power,  and  a  chance  to  de- 
velop the  hidden  talents  within  each. 

But  these  things,  although  they  are  de- 
sirable in  themselves,  will  be  sterile,  built 
on   shifting   sands,   tmless   we   give   to  our 
chUdren  by  the  way  we  live,  the  passionate 
creative  faith  that  is  the  true  America. 

The  immigrant  with  little  in  the  way  (rf 
this  world's  goods,  had  that  glowing  faith. 

The  soldier,  even  with  the  best  of  weap- 
ons, could  not  fight  without  it. 

But  is  it  alive,  reaUy  alive.  In  us,  or  Is  it 
only  active,  part  time,  on  hoUdays?  The 
American  legion  summons  America  to  wake 
up.  Today  we  honor  the  memories  of  those 
Who  died  for  freedom. 

For   the   long   pull    ahead,    if   we   are 


?2^? •"^'  »85.  78 

lol? 124.  377.  04 

lilt "«•  ^^  00 

llli 1 10,  946.  34 

"3?::::::::::"-''- '^'  '"^-  " 

1938 

1939 


126,  229.  58 
129. 032.  77 
122.814.03 


one  corporation.  Alliance  College,  the  bene- 
factor. Is  natxirally  grateful,  but  I  feel,  mora 
than  that,  American  business  communltiea 
should  be  proud  of  the  pioneer  efforts  in 
behalf  of  American  education  of  this  single 
lns\irance  corporation  owned  by  828.000 
Americans  of  Polish  or  Slavic  extraction. 

With  the  Polish  NaUonal  AllUnce  the  new 
corporate  glvlng-to-education  program  la 
very  old  Indeed,  and  has  been  in  practice  for 
many  years. 

If  only  America  had  more  such  corpora- 
tions. 

Dr.  Abtrub  P.  CoLXMAif. 
Fretident.  Alliarice  College. 

Cambridge  Spring$.  Pa. 

DBcncBxa  23,  1902. 
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We  Mast  Hare  Iron-Clad  Sclf-Exeaitmf 
G>iiimitineBts  Froa  THo  Befor*  Wt 
Caa  Supply  Hin  Weapons  He  Desret 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  REPRSBBNTATIVSa 
Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Riooao,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

Balkan  Pact  kfVBT  Be  SKLr-EXBcrrmto 

Aoaxncxirr 

(By  Kdgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

News  of  the  conclusion  of  an  oral  defense 
alliance  among  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugo- 
slavia is  music  to  those  who  like  me  hav* 
advocated  some  such  thing  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war.  One  wonders  why 
it  has  taken  so  long. 

Correspondents  in  Belgrade  state  that  thia 
alliance  raises  the  defense  forces  in  the 
Balkans  and  East  Mediterranean  to  7o  di- 
visions, quite  a  barrier  to  run  over  and  a 
f(»-mldable  threat  on  the  flank  of  a  Com- 
munist horde  attacking  westward  acroaa 
north  Europe. 

And  so  far  so  good. 
,    The  trouble  U  that  It  doesn't  go'far  enough 
and  looks  better  than  it  is. 

The  first  blemish  is  the  fan  that  so  far 
this  alliance  remains  purely  oral.  If  it  has 
been  spelled  out  in  full  detail,  the  details  re- 
main In  the  several  memories  of  the  par- 
ticipating three  negotiators.  There  U  no 
assurance  that  in  case  of  real  trouble.  Tito's 
memory  will  not  be  as  shoaV  as  It  was  Jiist 
after  the  war  when  he  "forgot"  the  assistance 
received  from  America  and  Britain  and  "re- 
membered" only  what  he  owed  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

TITO      THS  JUDOB 

^  Nor  does  Tito's  reported  "concession"  Uiat 
"if  the  situation  becomes  critical  enough." 
he  will  sign  a  written  alliance,  add  any  eJe- 
ment  of  strength.  Por  who  Is  to  Judge  the 
exact  moment  of  sufficient  crisis — Tito? 

Purthermore.  even  a  written  military  pact 
among  the  three  countries  would  not.  in  my 
Judgment,  be  sufficiently  reassuring 

During  World  War  n.  Joeip  Broa  -nto 
established  himself  so  firmly  as  an  interna- 
tional double-crosser  that  any  who  rely  upon 
his  pledged  word  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
If  they  wUh  for  certainty,  they  have  to  con- 
clude with  him  what  is  caUed  a  "self -execut- 
ing agreement."  This  is  one  that  has  to  be 
carried  out  little  by  little,  step  by  step,  al- 
ternately on  both  sides,  establishing  mutual 
dependence. 

In  the  present  case,  this  woiild  mean  some 
sort  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the  defense 
of  some  vital  frontier  of  Yugoslavia  would 
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be  In  Greek  or  Turkish  hands.  Then  U— 
as  might  well  happen — Tito  at  the  last  mo- 
ment decided  to  let  down  his  allies  and  re- 
main neutral,  they  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  him. 

PACT — TRCN    CtTIfS 

Conclusion:  shcxt  of  a  written,  self -exe- 
cuting mutual -security  pact  among  Yugo- 
slavia, Greece,  and  Turkey,  the  NATO  chiefs 
cannot  properly  count  upon  Tito  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  him  with  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  our  latest  weapons  which  he  clamors 
for. 

Since  the  West  Is  not  producing  weapons 
enough  for  everybody,  let  us  go  quietly  ahead 
giving  oiu'  best  weapons  to  absolutely  re- 
liable people  like  Greeks  and  Turks,  not  to 
speak  of  our  western  friends.  Once  their 
armies  are  fully  equipped,  we  can  suggest  to 
Tito  that  he  think  again  about  signing  a 
written  self-executing  agreement  with  his 
neighbors  as  the  iwlce  of  thoroughly  modern 
equipment.  Until  then,  prudence  would 
suggest  that  we  go  slow. 

For  there  are  in  addition  two  other  points 
we  may  have  to  bring  to  Tito's  attention  be- 
fore we  take  him  fully  to  our  bosoms.  One 
of  these  Is  his  persistence  In  quarreling  with 
Italy  over  Trieste.  The  other  are  his  suc- 
cessive famines  induced  90  percent  by  the 
enforced  collectiviaatlon  of  unwilling  Yugo- 
slav peasants. 

"But  the  droughts,"  you  object. 

Well,  there  have  been  droughts  before. 
But  nobody  died  of  hunger  in  Yugoslavia 
until  Tito  forcibly  collectivized  the  peasants 
who  forthwith — in  Yugoslavia  as  every- 
where— began  to  sow  and  harvest  less. 

TBIXVrS  TO  ITALT 

If  Tito  wants  the  benefit  of  my  taxes,  I 
want  him  to  give  the  entire  city  of  Trieste 
with  the  waterworks,  etc.,  to  Italy  and  quit 
further  paraljrzing  an  already  half-doomed 
city  by  continued  threats.  Trieste  should 
be  an  Italian  town  with  an  international 
free  port.  Yugoslavia  simply  has  no  use  for 
It. 

And  let  him  get  no  fiirther  food  from  the 
United  States  until  he  demonstrates  by  de- 
collectivizatlon,  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
restore  his  own  food  supply  to  what  it  ought 
to  be. 


Soath  Carolina  Soccett  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KOH.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
the  record  and  possibilities  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  quote  below 
from  an  item  in  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  January  9,  1953 : 

South  Casolina  Success  Stokt 

"Doubling  the  size  of  our  plant  best  ex- 
presses our  faith  in  South  Carolina,"  says 
Frank  J.  Cain,  Jr.,  general  sales  manager. 

"The  recent  expansion  of  our  Harleyville 
plant  to  double  its  size  and  capacity,  at  a 
cost  of  $6,0C0.000.  shows  our  complete  faith 
in  the  business  and  Industrial  future  of 
South  Carolina. 

"Prom  the  very  first  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  helpful  attitude  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Governor  and  of  the  State's 
many  departments.  These  factors,  plus 
South  Carolina's  natural  advantages  and  our 
cooperative,    highly    productive    employees. 


have  contrllmted  greatly  to  our  successful 
operation. 

"We  are  convinced  that  South  Carolina's 
industrial  progress  will  continue  in  view  of 
what  the  State  has  to  offer  indiistry." 

Locate  your  plant  with  these  eight  advan- 
tages: Happier,  more  productive  employees; 
cooperative  State  and  local  government; 
nearness  to  markets;  mild  climate;  wealth 
of  natural  resources;  abundance  of  water  and 
power;  splendid  transportation  (land,  sea. 
air ) ;  low  construction  costs. 

Your  inquiry  will  be  handled  In  confidence. 
Write,  wire,  or  telephone  (LD  94)  now. 

L.  W.  Bishop. 
Director,    Research,    Planning,    and 
Development     Board,     Colum,bia, 
8.0. 


V/hat  Next  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  THORSAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  Station  WMEX,  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
Saturday,  November  15.  1952: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  one  of  uie 
most  exhausting  of  American  political  cam- 
paigns is  over.  It  ended  Just  in  time  be- 
cause the  people,  even  more  than  the  candi- 
dates, were  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  For  the 
first  time  In  human  experience,  these  battles 
were  fought  in  the  living  rooms  of  almost 
every  home  by  way  of  radio  and  TV.  The 
illusion  was  so  painfully  real  that  members 
of  the  same  family  started  to  fight  verbally 
over  the  personalities  and  the  issues. 

People  in  other  countries  must  have  been 
frightened  by  reports  from  the  United  States. 
Newspapers  and  political  commandos  were 
firing  at  will.  There  was  no  shortage  of  am- 
mimition.  Private  lives  were  exposed  with- 
out mercy.  Even  medical  bulletins  were 
published,  showing  the  physical  condition  of 
the  opposing  leaders.  Tempers  and  tem- 
peratures reached  the  boiling  point  through 
October  and  early  November. 

Judging  by  moct  outward  signs  this  coun- 
try was  on  the  verge  of  another  civil  war. 

And  the  men  far  away  in  Korea  must  have 
figured  that  all  this  fighting  spirit  could  be 
'^put  to  better  use  by  reinforcing  them  in- 
stead of  blasting  the  homeland  with  "hot 
air." 

When  the  sound  and  the  fury  suddenly 
ended — officially  early  in  the  morning  of  No- 
•vember  5,  which  is  about  the  time  we  call  off 
the  battle  every  4  years — the  experts  went  to 
work  on  the  whys  and  the  wherefores. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  Issues  concerned 
a  country  on  the  other  side  of  this  world  In 
which  we  live. 
*      Whether  to  pull  otit,  pussyfoot,  or  push 
forward? 

That  Is  what  disturbed,  angered,  and  led 
to  such  a  record-breaking  outpouring  pf 
frustrated  American  voters.  Their  decision 
was  clear,  even  to  Moscow. 

We  are  fed  up  with  fumbling,  with 
paralysis  of  thought  and  action. 

We  want  to  break  out  of  the  Korean  stale- 
mate, which  is  draining  away  American  lives 
and  strength  and  suiting  Moscow's  purpose — 
not  ours. 

The  decision  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  KcH-ea  with  force  was  correct.  But 
since  the  outbreak  of  that  war,  the  fears 
and  hesitations  and  concessions  by  o\ir  State 
Department  have  tied  the  hands  of  our  sol- 
diers and  have,  at  times,  mocked  their  skill. 


courage,  and  sacrifice.  But  of  this  we  ara 
determined:  That  the  mounting  casualties 
must  not  be  permitted  to  go  on  endlessly. 
The  lives  of  American  soldiers  are  too  valu- 
able to  be  treated  as  pawns  In  a  diplomatic 
game. 

General  MacArthur  has  come  and  gone — 
ditched  because  he  proposed  that  a  genuine 
effort  be  made  to  win  a  military  victory. 
Our  Government  was  afraid  to  follow  his  pro- 
fessional advice,  afraid  of  our  friends,  and 
afraid  of  the  enemy.  MacArthiir  suggested 
the  bombing  of  Communist  supply  lines,  a 
China  blockade,  and  use  of  Chinese  Nation- 
Ulst  troops.  And  remember  that  National- 
ist China — and  not  Red  China — is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

But  our  Government  was  mouse-trapped — 
fell  for  the  Russian  peace  talks.  These 
phantom  truce  talks  have  now  gone  on  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  giving  the  enemy  the  chance 
to  become  twice  as  strong  as  he  was,  which 
was  Just  what  the  Russians  intended. 

General  Eisenhower  called  for  the  training 
and  the  employment  of  more  South  Korean 
troops  to  defend  their  native  country,  and 
there  is  stepped-up  activity  on  that  idea. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  against  whom  all  ears  have 
been  closed,  is  now  getting  some  attention. 
His  men  would  strengthen  our  team  and  re- 
lieve our  forces  of  the  one-sided  burden  they 
have  been  carrying.     It's  about  time. 

Por  the  bell  tolls  for  22.000  American  bat- 
tle deaths.  Over  93,000  have  been  wounded, 
9,000  are  missing,  1,900  are  prisoners  of  war. 
Over  500,000  men  are  now  in  Korea. 
Already,  one-half  of  this  impoverished  real 
estate  has  cost  us  over  $15,000,000,000  in 
maintenance. 

Each  month  47,000  youths  are  being 
drafted  to  s«Tlce  the  Job.  Tb  date  over 
1,000,000  youths  have  been  called  up  as  re- 
placements. During  the  coining  year  the 
Armed  Forces  expect  to  draft  1,000,000  more. 
Fighting  has  heen  going  on  for  more  than 
2  years  and  4  months.  And  the  end  was  no- 
where in  sight.  I  say  "was"  for  the  American 
people  have  insisted  upon  a  more  vigorous 
approach  by  our  Government  toward  this 
whole  fouled-up  business.  The  incoming 
President  says  h«  will  infuse  new  blood  into 
the  State  Department  and  provide  the  In- 
itiative which  has  been  absent. 

Peace  will  never  be  won  by  a  wringing  of 
hands  or  by  concentration  on  diplomatic 
niceties.  Right  now  we're  on  a  treadmill, 
doing  much  and  getting  nowhere.  We've  got 
to  get  o\ir  feet  on  solid  ground  and  move 
forward. 

The  United  Nations  organization  could  do 
the  Job  if  it  had  the  backbone,  or  if  oxir 
representatives  Insisted  on  collective  action 
against  the  aggteaaor. 

The  U.  N. — in  its  present  or  in  some  altered 
form — ^is  the  only  hope  for  this  world.  Right 
now,  however,  it  is  too  young  and  too  weak 
to  bring  peace  to  Korea,  and  Bed  Russia 
knows  it. 

We  have  given  the  U.  N.  a  fair  and  lengthy 
trial  at  the  expense  of  American  Uves  and 
American  substance. 

But  this  cannot  go  on  year  after  year. 
The  recent  resignation  of  the  secretary- 
general  points  up  the  fact  that  the  U.  N.  is 
failing  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  Korea. 
It  is  simply  not  doing  the  Job. 
Other  measvfres  are  required. 
Either  the  United  States  Government  re- 
discovers its  will  and  courage  and  provides 
firm  leadership  within  the  U.  N.  or  gathers 
together  a  Tew  nations  for  concerted  action 
In  Korea  on  a  team  scale.  The  excuse  that 
we  were  unprepared  cannot  be  used  today. 
Military  weapons  and  supplies  are  pourixig 
out  of  our  factories.  At  last  we  are  begin- 
ning to«how  something  for  the  billions  that 
are  being  spent  for  defense.  Soon  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  these  tools  to  those  other 
nations  who  have  offered  the  manpower 
which,  for  some  mysterloiis  rei^n,  or  lack  of 
It,  has  been  refused  up  to  this  point.  Fur- 
thermore, with   himdreds   of   thousands   of 
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South  Koreans  and  Chinese  Natlonsdlst 
troops,  we  will  not  only  ease  ttie  pressiire  on 
oiir  own  men  but  will  make  the  opposition 
to  aggression  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
Asiatic  In  character.  This  will  deal  a  second 
blow — ^thls  time  at  Russian  propaganda — 
which  tries  to  becloud  the  Issue  by  saying 
that  western  nations  are  Invading  Asia. 

This  fiction  will  be  exposed  as  more  and 
more  Asiatics  Join  In  driving  Russian  mer- 
cenaries out  of  Korea,  which  is  part  of  Asia. 
When  the  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  said  during  the  political  campaign 
that  he  would  go  In  person  to  Korea  to  size 
up  the  situation  and  see  what  coiild  be  done 
to  break  the  stalemate,  be  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  In  the  hearta^of  the  American 
people. 

This  has  ceased  to  be  a  partisan  Issue.  It 
concerns  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  We  do  not  separate  our  soldiers  into 
Republican  or  Democratic  divisions. 

There  is  not  much  time  left  for  sidestep- 
ping the  main  concern  of  most  Americans. 
It  is:  "What  next  In  Korea?" 
When  Vlshinsky  gets  up  to  speak  in  the 
U.  N.  there  is  a  evil  of  contempt  on  his  lips, 
for  he  knows  that  he  Is  playing  to  confusion 
and  weakness.    When  allied   armies  batter 
his  second-hand  forces  in  Korea,  his  gang 
calls  for  a  truce  to  ward  c^  disaster. 
That  worked  once. 
It  won't  again. 

The  United  States  cannot  abandon  Korea, 
fOT  no  nation  can  ever  respect  a  coward.    And 
.  It  cannot  appease.     For  no  matter  how  slick 
--Jui  arrangement  could  be  contrived,  appease- 
ment would  be  detected  for  what  It  Is — which 
Is-  delayed  siurender. 

And .  yet  we  cannot  bog  down  in  wordy 
deadlock.  « 

Korea  is  the  bdttlefleld.  Localised  there, 
decided  there,  it  could  convince  Russia  that 
further  aggression  anywhere  else  would  not 
.  be  profitable,  and  Russia  would  have  learned 
the  ^at  lesson  without  directly  losing  face. 
The  issue  cannot  be  frozen,  it  cannot  be 
abandoned.  It  cannot  be  put  off  to  another 
day.    There  are  no  rain  checks  In  Korea. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  Russia's  blviir. 
Z  believe  that  the  Elremlln  will  back  down, 
passing  the  buck  to  the  Chinese  Reds  as  she 
has  planned  all  along  in  case  things  went 
wrong. 

The  contention  that  this  might  extend  the 
war  is  not  valid  now.  The  free  world  is  be- 
coming stronger  with  each  passing  day.  Rus- 
sia had  a  frightening  opportunity  several 
'Y^an  ago  when  Europe  was  so  weak  and  our 
own  defenses  had  been  cut  to  the  bone. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  Com- 
munists, they  do  not  ignore  clear  evidence  of 
growing  mUltary  might  in  the  opposite  camp. 
We  have  gained  time  In.  which  to  become 
strong. 

Russia  did  not  attack  when  all  the  odds 
favored  its  military  machine.  It  won't  gam- 
ble now,  for  its  advantage  has  passed.  And 
the  recent  reliable  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  exploded  the  first  hydrogen  bomb 
Is  a  further  deterrent. 

1  believe  that  we  shouAl  fix  a  time  limit 
for  the  acceptance  of  truce  terms.  If  that 
deadline  should  pass  without  a  real  armistice 
then  we  should  employ  every  weapon  and  all* 
the  outside  manpower  that  has  been  offered 
to  us,  plus  additional  reinforcements  from 
reluctant  allies,  to  force  a  military  decision 
in  Korea. 

I  am  confident  that  a  strong  declaration 
Of  purpose,  backed  by  clear  evidence  that  we 
mean  to  go  through  with  it,  will  swiftly  brinir 
the  Communists  to  terms  and  end  the  war. 

If  we  coiUd  check  with  oxir  men  in  Korea 
I  believe  that  they  would  prefer  a  showdowii 
to  force  the  peace  or  a  massive*  military 
break-through  to  victory.  They  who  have 
most  at  stake  do  not  want  to  suffer  on  and 
on  without  end  and  without  reason. 

Decision  day  is  near  in  Korea. 
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President  Should  Not  Block  Tidelands 
Solatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ,1^. 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALiroRNU 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  has  brought  into 
the  open  a  heretofore  "back  stage"  fight 
over  the  tidelands  which  has  been  going 
on  within  inner  circles  of  the  admin- 
istration for  several  days.  Urged  on  by 
diehards  and  poor  losers  with  support 
frcMn  get-rich-quick  claim  jumpers  th© 
President  has  been  put  under  pressure 
to  take  last-minute  action  calculated  to 
hamper  and  complicate  imminent  solu- 
tion of  the  tidelands  controversy.  Such 
ill-considered  vindictive  action  would 
amount  to  an  admission  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  capable  of  the  kind  of 
attitude  of  which  it  has  been  accused  by 
Its  most  extreme  critics. 

Several  days  ago  I  advised  the  Presi- 
dent by  telegram  that  I  had  heard 
rumors  about  his  contemplated  order  and 
asked  him  to  see  me  before  making  an 
irrevocable  decision  to  issue  it.  I  have 
had  no  reply  to  my  wire. 

The  proposed  order  establishing  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  was  drafted 
several  years  ago.  Its  purpose  was  to 
try  to  force  Congress  to  set  up  legal  ma- 
chinery for  administration  of  the  tide- 
lands.  The  scheme  was  abandoned  as 
inadvisable  and  illegal.  In  addition  to 
this  it  was  found  that  the  Navy  opposed 
being  in  the  oil  business  and  had  f  oimd 
the  handling  of  existing  naval  petrolevun 
reserves  overly  difficult  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Obviously  the  dusting  off  of  this 
discarded  scheme  is  for  political  effect 
and  not  for  reasons  of  conservation  or 
national  defense. 

The  tidelands  claimants  who  have 
filed  on  valuable  producing  off-shore  oil 
lands  and  who  assert  a  right  to  take  them 
over  as  political  war  booty  are  most 
anxious,  for  technical  legal  reasons,  to 
see  the  proposed  order  issued.  Their 
filings  are  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
off-shore  fields  are  public  lands  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  leasing  law 
under  which  they  are  trying  to  assert 
their  fantastic  claims.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  ruled  that  the  off-shore 
areas  are  not  such  public  lands.  But 
naval  petroleum  reserves  are  cut  out  of 
public  lands. 

This  is  the  real  reason  for  the  avid  in- 
terest of  the  claim  jumpers  who  stand  to 
make  millions  overnight  if  they  can  use 
the  administration  to  crown  their  mach- 
inations with  success.  Of  course,  they 
know  time  is  short  and  they  are  desper- 
ate. The  incoming  administration  is 
pledged  to  a  tidelands  soluUon  favor- 
able to  the  States  and  in  line  with  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress.  Unable  to 
talk  the  necessary  administration  offi- 
cials into  recognizing  their  filings,  they 
are  trying  to  help  their  pending  legal 
cases  by  innocent- looking  acUon  setting 
up  a  naval  reserve.  This  is  what  is  back 
of  the  last-minute  efforts  to  induce  the 


President  to  take  action  which  may  dam- 
age the  Nation  by  delaying  needed  off- 
shore oil  development,  and  a  speedy  so- 
lution of  the  tidelands  controversy.  I 
hope  the  President  will  not  stoop  to  the 
kind  of  political  action  being  urged  on 
him  by  the  treasure  hunters,  who  appear 
to  have  no  sincere  regard  for  the  Presi- 
dent's place  in  history,  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  even  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Until  shown  to  the  con- 
trary. I  will  not  believe  the  President  can 
be  pressvired  Into  such  unwise  action. 
The  order  has  not  yet  been  issued.  I 
hope  It  never  will  be. 


Amcrica—Tlie  Beacon  Lif  ht  to  a 
Free  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  nw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6.  195i 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  con- 
vening of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  of  January  3. 1953, 
provides  a  splendidly  appropriate  edito- 
rial blueprinting  the  program  for  free- 
dom, peace,  and  Justice  for  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

I  submit  this  editorial  to  the  new  Con- 
gress under  extension  of  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

The  periods  when  the  world  has  relived  and 
bloomed  and  prospered  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  To  date  the  human  race  has  not 
distinguished  itself  in  the  field  of  univenal 
accomplishment — only  in  the  narrower  fields 
of  colonial  and  national  enterprise.  The  be- 
ginning of  1953  may  simply  be  the  slight 
bump  in  time  that  leads  to  more  of  the  same, 
or  it  may  be  the  start  of  the  threshold  era. 
with  the  atom  emerging  as  the  key  to  the 
peaceable  kingdom. 

The  chances  for  a  happy  ending  to  the 
miserable  story  of  these   grim   and  bloody 
years  will  be  improved,  we  think,  if  the  new 
government  In  Washington  can  manage  a 
shift  in  emphasis  in  the  national  planning 
and  working.    As  America  goes  into  1953,  Ita 
old  sheU  is  almost  shed;  the  new  America  U 
bigger  and  more  widely  distributed,  and  has 
far  greater  responsibilities.     Since  the  start 
of  the  cold  war,  we've  had  to  tise  much  of 
our  time  and  money  building  a  military  ma- 
chine   capable    of    meeting    what    everyone 
knows  may  come.    The  reason  for  It  is  good, 
but  the  immediate  effect  of  it  U  extremely 
bad  In  many  respects.    To  create  a  tremen- 
dous war  machine   strengthens  our   castle, 
but  It  also  blows  the  fire.     The  higher  one 
goes    in    power,    the    hotter    grows    the    air 
around  him.     Where,  then,  is  any  end  to  a 
cycle  like  this,  where  is  the  rift  In  the  clouds 
through    which    shows    the    blue    sky    that 
people  everywhere  long  to  see?     It  Is,  we 
believe,  in  performing  constructive  deeds  in 
addition  to  forging  destructive  weapons  and 
in  breaking  the  sound  barrier  that  now  pre- 
vents  us   from   communicating   with   other 
people — people  who  do  not  necessarily  hate 
us,  even  though  they  are  being  schooled  to 
hate  us. 

Such  a  shift  in  emphasis  could  create  a 
change  in  weather.  We  can't  afford  the  shift 
If  it  means  weakening  our  fighting  strength 
o^  faUlng  our  mUltary  alUes,  but  perhaps 
the  shift  can  be  made  without  such  an  effect 
for  the  important  thing  is  the  emphasu! 
and  money  Is  not  the  only  stiifl  that  creates 
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emphasis,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  ever 
watched  a  chUd  rUBe  throiigh  the  gifts  under 
a  tree.  Unless  some  of  the  emphasis  on 
arms  and  war  is  shifted,  not  only  will  we 
edge  nearer  war  abroad,  well  grow  mentally 
upset  at  home  and  will  find  rumor  being 
accepted  as  fact,  gossip  as  gospel,  and  every- 
one distrustful  of  everyone  else,  as  in  the 
paranoid  governments  of  the  sick  Commu- 
nist world. 

The  United  States  Is  operating  peacefully 
and  constructively  and  with  some  success 
through  point  4  in  India  and  other  lands, 
and  through  the  Voice  of  America  in  many 
tongues.  The  first  is  a  plan  to  assist,  the 
second  is  a  device  to  i>enetrate  curtains.  But 
everyone  knows  that  point  4  and  the  Voice 
of  America  are  Inflnitesinua  weighed  in  the 
general  scale  of  activities.  They  hardly  tip 
the  scale  at  all,  and  they  are  not  highly 
regarded  in  circles  that  beUeve  the  Big  Stick 
Is  sufficient  in  itself. 

It  Been?s  to  us  that  there  will  be  no  rift  In 
the  clouds  as  long  as  we're  content  merely 
to  keep  one  bomb  ahead  of  the  enemy  and 
to  communicate  with  the  Russian  people  by 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
big  wheeU  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Talking 
with  Soviet  diplomats  (and  we've  listened  to 
a  lot  of  it  in  the  U.  N.)  U  like  talking  with 
an  educated  bird:  plenty  of  noise,  never  any 
real  conversation.  We  must  somehow  keep 
the  bird  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
through  to  the  mUllons  in  the  cage.  The 
program,  the  dream,  of  the  United  States  is 
in  every  respect  great  and  inspiring,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  hide  and  nothing  to  fear  in 
that  regard.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  committee  that  recently  elected 
the  "prettiest  school  teacher  in  the  United 
States"  and  published  her  name  and  photo- 
graph. The  prettiest  teacher  in  the  United 
States  is,  we  submit,  a  woman  who  runs  into 
the  tens  of  millions:  she  is  the  one  locked 
in  the  heart  of  every  scholar,  yovmg  or  old. 
who  was  ever  in  love  with  his  teacher.  And 
the  prettiest  program  in  the  world  does  not 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  one  country, 
one  government,  one  philosopher,  or  one 
sect;  it  is  the  program  that  is  held  steadily 
in  the  hearts  of  all  people:  freedom,  peace. 
Justice,  light,  for  all  and  the  same  for  all. 
Our  own  country  is  merely  the  best  equipped 
to  ptish  It  along,  because  of  size  and  experi- 
ence, and  because  we  once  put  up  a  sign  in 
the  harbor  saying,  "Send  these,  the  homeless, 
tempest -tost  to  me,"  and  because  we  meant 
It.  and  because  they  came. 


iBvestigatioB  of  New  York  Water  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  3.  I  introduced  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House,  House  Resolution 
35  requiring  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  cdnduct  an  investigation  and 
^tudy  of  security  conditions  in  and 
around  the  port  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  authorize 
and  require  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  determine  the  effect  of  inade- 
quate port  security  upon  the  mutual  se- 
curity programs  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  the  shipment  of  material,  sup- 
plies, goods,  and  equipment  which  move 
through  the  New  York  Harbor  as  a  part 
of  those  programs  with  a  View  to  their 


recommending  such  remedial  action  as 
they  may  deem  appropriate. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  have  fol- 
lowed, with  great  interest,  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  recent  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission.  That  commission  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  its  recommendations 
for  State  legislative  action.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  I  am  sure  every  decent  citizen 
is  concerned,  not  only  with  racketeering 
in  general  and  the  conditions  of  venality 
in  the  port,  heretofore  exposed,  but  more 
specifically  with  the  extent  to  which 
crime,  corruption,  and  hoodlumism 
have  fed.  fattened,  and  grown  upon  the 
moneys  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  for  the 
economic  well-being  and  military  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world. 

The  port  of  New  York,  which  includes 
the  busy  piers  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
those  of  Brooklyn.  Blanhattan.  and 
Staten  Island,  is  vital  to  our  security  and 
national  welfare.  The  port  of  New  York 
contains  some  200  deep-water  piers  and 
1,600  other  docks.  It  was  the  port  of 
call  last  year  for  8,300  oceangoing  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  39  different  nations. 
These  ships  bring  and  take  away  some 
22,000,000  tons  of  cargo  annually  in  addi- 
tion to  the  100,000,000  tons  of  freight 
which  move  in  and  about  the  port  every 
year  with  the  help  of  some  4,000  shallow- 
draft  vessels.  Approximately  $7,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  come  in  and  go 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York  each  year. 
A  vast  quantity  of  the  material  and 
equipment  destined  for  our  friends  and 
allies  as  the  result  of  public  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  move  through  the  port 
each  day. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  that  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships 
in  the  port  of  New  York  is  controlled  to 
.a  large  degree  by  racketeers  and  mob- 
sters. I  explained  to  the  Eighty-Second 
Congress  long  before  the  dramatic  and 
detailed  exposition  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission  that  these  rack- 
eteers, disguised  as  stevedoring  and  pub- 
lic-loading companies  as  well  as  self- 
styled  union  leaders,  each  day  victimize 
both  the  laborers  of  the  port  and  the 
various  segments  of  American  industry 
which  rely  upon  its  facilities.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  pilferage  and  lar- 
ceny account  for  a  loss  of  somewhere 
between  sixty  and  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty million  dollars  worth  of  cargoes  per 
year.  So-called  union  officials  have  been 
shown  by  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission  to  have  exacted  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  tribute 
from  43  stevedoring  and  shipping  con- 
cerns. The  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
developed  as  to  what  the  total  take  was 
from  the  almost  two  hundred  such  con- 
cerns which  operate  in  the  port. 

Are  the  cargoes  purchased  with  mu- 
tual-security funds  also  plundered,  ran- 
sacked and  depleted  as  a  result  of  in- 
adequate port  security?  If  so,  why  do 
these  conditions  continue? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple reasons  for  the  persistence  of  in- 
adequate port  security  is  the  so-called 


shape-up  system  which  accounts  for  the 
longshoremen's  lack  of  Job  security.  It 
is  this  system  of  shape-up  which  has 
enabled  racketeers  and  mobsters  to  dom- 
inate hiring  on  the  piers  and  to  develop 
and  maintain  their  stranglehold  on  ship- 
ping. 

The  shape-up  requires  a  longshore- 
man who  wants  a  day's  work  to  line  up 
on  the  piers  each  morning  hoping  and 
praying  that  the  pier  boss  will  look  upon 
him  with  favor  and  permit  him  an  op- 
portunity to  a  day's  work.  The  pier  boss 
chooses  whomever  he  likes,  and  accord- 
ing to  longshoreman  who  have  had  the 
courage,  and  sometimes  I  am  afraid  the 
naivete  to  complain,  the  pier  boss  favors 
only  those  longshoremen  who  kick  back 
to  him  $2  or  $3  of  their  day's  wage. 

While  the  pier  boss  or  hiring  boss,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  is  normally  an 
employee  of  the  stevedoring  company 
that  pays  the  longshoremen,  he  is  gen- 
erally designated  by  the  union.  Accord- 
ing to  a  board  of  inquiry  reporting  to  the 
New  York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
there  are  some  36.500  longshoremen 
available  for  employment  in  the  New 
York  port.  The  New  York  Shipping  As- 
sociation reports  that  of  these  36.50'0.  all 
of  whom  are  seeking  work,  12,000  men 
average  as  much  as  30  hours  of  work  a 
week.  The  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission's  board  of  inquiry  noted 
that  56  percent  of  the  longshoremen 
worked  fewer  than  700  hours  a  year  or 
averaged  less  than  15  hours  of  paid  work 
a  week. 

The  t3T)ical  longshoreman,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  a  day  laborer  eager  for 
the  favor  of  the  hiring  boiSs  so  that  he 
may  be  one  of  the  smiled-on  few  who 
gets  as  much  as  4  horn's  of  work  a  day 
and  earns  some  $8  a  day  of  which  he 
has  to  kick  back  to  the  hiring  boss  some 
25  to  35  percent.  One  can  readily  see 
how.  by  their  ability  to  reward  with  work 
those  whom  they  may  control,  a  hiring 
boss  is  able  to  dominate  every  aspect  of 
the  longshoreman's  life.  By  controlling 
the  shape-up,  the  pier  bosses  control  the 
port. 

And  who  are  these  hiring  bosses?  To 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  many  of 
them  have  long-standing  criminal  rec- 
ords. One  I  know  of  is  presently  under 
indictment  for  murder  yet  he  is  on  the 
piei^  every  day  exercising  this  power  of 
work  or  no  work  over  the  thousands  of 
longshoremen  who  are  forced  to  do  his 
bidding.  Another  with  a  long  criminal 
record  is  currently  vmder  indictment  for 
perjury,  a  third  is  out  on  bail  on  a  charge 
of  felonious  assault.  Murder,  theft,  sab- 
otage, and  racketeering  of  all  kinds  is 
the  business  of  these  hiring  bosses  who 
have  been  welded  together  in  a  mob  to 
become  the  operators  of  a  huge  rackets 
empire. 

Investigations  such  as  that  being  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission  are  informative,  but  have 
yet  to  show  themselves  to  be  effective. 
Investigations  by  local  authorities  have 
come  and  gone  many  times.  Their  re- 
ports have  been  shocking,  their  actions 
sporadic,  ineffective,  and  meaningless. 

A  year  ago.  a  protest  of  conditions  in 
the  port  by  many  of  the  longshoremen 
who  seek  only  an  honest  day's  work  at 
an  honest  and  decent  wage  without  the 
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necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  racketeers, 
resulted  In  a  work  stoppage  which  al- 
most completely  paralyzed  the  port  for 
about  a  month.  Shipments  necessary  to 
the  mutual  security  program  and  there- 
fore to  the  execution  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  were  seriously 
delayed. 

The  Congress  has  In  the  past  appro- 
priated very  substantial  sums  of  money 
for  the  mutual  security  of  the  free  world. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  will  see  fit  to  do  likewise, 
but  when  one  recognizes  the  deep-rooted 
existence  of  flagrant  criminality  and  cor- 
ruption in  our  major  eastern  port,  I  be- 
lieve it  incimibent  upon  the  Congress  to 
determine  what  effect  these  conditions 
have  on  the  billions  of  dollars  of  supplies 
bought  with  the  taxpayers'  money  which 
funnel  through  that  port  in  a  constant 
and  voluminous  stream. 

I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Congress  be  appropriately 
Informed  in  this  matter,  so  that  adequate 
steps  may  be  taken  to  protect  these  sup- 
plies. Local  autHorities  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  either  incapable  or  un- 
willing of  cleaning  out  this  infestation 
of  our  Nation's  most  vital  seaport.  If 
local  enforcement  agencies  are  unable  to 
offer  security  to  the  cargoes  of  the  port, 
perhaps  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies armed  with  the  appropriate  statu- 
tory tools  can  be  more  effective. 
■  In  any  event,  the  Congress  must  make 
certain  that  every  public  dollar's  worth  of 
material  is  safe  from  the  larcenous  hands 
of  hoodlums. 


Speech  of  HoiL  Denis  M.  Hnrley,  Corpo- 
ratioa  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

CW  NrW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  EEPRH3ENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Denis  M.  Hurley,  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
before  the  National  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Law  Officers  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
December  2, 1952: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  members,  this  is 
my  first  visit  to  Louisville.  Ky.  If  the  recep- 
tion I  have  received  and  the  treatment  ac- 
corded me  since  my  arrival  are  fair  samples 
.  of  your  traditional  good  old  southern  hos- 
plteQlty,  then  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  may 
not  be  my  last  visit  to  yoxir  fair  city.  In 
those  sentiments,  I  know  that  I  bespeak  also 
the  feelings  of  my  colleagues  from  New  York 
City. 

Our  president  has  generously  suggested 
that  I  might  talk  this  morning  about  some 
cvurent  problems  of  the  law  department  of 
New  York  City.  I  say  "generously"  advisedly 
■because  that  Is  so  broad  a  subject  it  gives 
me  the  widest  possible  scope.  Indeed,  I  am 
so  fuU  of  my  subject  that,  like  Cicero  on 
one  classic  occasion,  my  difBculty  is  not 
where  to  begin  but  how  to  find  an  ending. 

In  examining  the  agenda  of  this  conven- 
tion, I  find  that  our  problems  and  interests 


are  In  no  way  essentially  different  from 
yours.  Without  braggadocio,  it  is  the  fact 
tliat  we  do  represent  the  biggest  and  the 
richest  city  in  the  world.  The  legal  prob- 
lems of  a  city  of  8,000,000  people  are  funda- 
mentally no  different  from  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  a  city  of  100,000.  The  difference 
obviously  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  We 
of  New  York  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
problems  and  many  more  dollars  at  stake, 
but  the  quality  of  our  legal  difficulties  is 
exactly  the  same  as  yours;  the  basic  legal 
principles  underlying  our  problems  are  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  problems 
that  currently  face  us  in  New  York,  I  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  furnish  you  with 
some  apperceptive  background  in  order  that 
3rou  may  be  in  a  position  to  more  readily 
grasp  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  organ- 
ized manpower  that  we  need  in  the  big  city's 
law  office  to  cope  with  our  legal  problems. 

Since  I  have  been  In-  office,  I  have  found 
that  except  for  those  who  have  served  In  the 
law  department,  very  few  people,  including 
even  attorneys  practicing  in  New  York  City. 
have  any  faint  conception  of  the  scope,  the 
magnitude,  and  far-reaching  ramifications  of 
that  office.  I  practiced  law  for  over  25  years 
before  I  was  appointed  corporation  counsel. 
During  the  years.  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  the  law  department  and  Its  work. 
Yet.  after  over  a  yetrr  in  office.  I  readily  admit 
that  aside  from  the  over-all  picture.  I  am 
not  now  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  tiny 
pieces  that  fit  Into  that  huge  mosaic.  My 
best  guess  Is  that  before  I  got  there  I  did  not 
know  even  10  percent  of  what  went  on  In  the 
office  of  the  corporation  counsel,  and  my  ex- 
perience is  that  the  average  practicing  lawyer 
knows  even  less.  I  think  I  may  have  known 
a  little  more  because  several  of  my  distin- 
guished predecessors  were  friends  of  mine: 
Ignatius  M.  Wilkinson,  the  dean  of  Fordham 
Law  School;  John  J.  Bennett,  now  chairman 
of  the  city  planning  commission;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  E.  Miirphy.  and  my 
Immediate  predecessor.  John  P.  McGrath, 
known  so  well  and  so  favorably  to  all  of  you. 
Hence,  I  had  the  rare  privilege,  at  times,  of 
discussing  legal  matters  directly  with  the 
head  of  the  law  department  during  their 
respective  administrations. 

In  passing,  I  must  pay  this  meed  of  tribute 
to  my  predecessors.  When  I  took  over  the 
office  of  corporation  counsel  in  September 
1981,  I  quickly  learned  that  they  had  be- 
queathed to  me  a  competent,  efficient,  well- 
oiled  machine,  that  functioned  smoothly,  did 
Its  Job  and  did  it  well. 

There  Is,  of  course,  good  reason  for  this 
almost  universal  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
office  of  corporation  counsel  In  a  city  as  large 
as  New  York.  If  a  lawyer  Is  a  specialist  in 
negligence  cases,  he  thinks  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  only  as  the  man  who  defends  the 
city  in  tort  cases.  If  a  lawyer  is  a  specialist 
in  condemnation  cases,  he  thinks  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel  only  as  the  attorney  for  the 
city  who  tries  to  prevent  him  from  winning  a 
high  award  for  his  clients'  real  property. 
Therefore.  In  order  that  you  may  have  the 
entire  picture,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 
quick  panoramic  view  of  our  law  depart- 
ment. 

To  begin  with,  the  office  of  corporation 
counsel  is  one  of  the  three  highest  appoin- 
tive offices  In  the  city  administration,  the 
others  being  deputy  mayor  and  the  multiple 
commlsslonershlps  (all  for  one  salary)  held 
by  the  nationally  famous,  inimitable  Robert 
Moses. 

The  corporation  counsel  Is  the  head  of  the 
law  department,!  an  executive  department  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  is,  by  law  the  at- 
torney and  counsel  for  a  municipal  <»  city 
corporation,'  a  legal  entity  chartered  by  the 
State,  probably  the  largest  and  most  active 
corporation  In  the  world  with  a  very  con- 


>New  York  City  charter,  sec.  391. 
•Id.,  sec.  394,  395. 


troverslal  expense  budget  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  a  year.  That  is  not  capital  but 
the  spending  money  needed  each  year  to 
provide  the  serrlces  an^  the  facilities  re«> 
quired  by  the  8,000,000  InhabltanU  of  the 
city. 

I  never  knew  until  I  became  corp>oratlon 
counsel  that  there  were  seven  offices  in  our 
law  department.  The  main  office  is  In  the 
Municipal  Building  in  Manhattan,  where  we 
occupy  three  floors;  there  are  three  ofllcee  tn 
Brookljrn— condemnation,  general  torts,  and 
transit  torts;  one  In  Jamaica,  Long  Island 
(condemnation);  one  in  Kingston  (water 
supply):  and  one  In  Albany  (legislation). 

In  the  law  department,  there  are  over 
1. 000  employees.  This  includes  approxi- 
mately 890  In  the  law  depertment,  strictly 
so-called,  but  the  corporation  counsel  also 
heads  the  legal  staff  of  the  board  of  trans- 
portation In  transit  matters,  which  has  cur« 
rently  about  365  employees.  There  are  over 
300  lawyers  working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  corporation  counsel;  about  240  in  the  law 
depcu-tment.  about  00  more  engaged  In  the 
defense  of  the  city  In  transit  torts,  and  as 
more  working  In  the  resources  division  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare.  The  law  de- 
partment operates  on  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $3,000,000. 

The  law  department  Is  divided  Into  20  dif- 
ferent divisions,  running  almost  from  alpha 
to  omega,  including  Inter  alia:  adminUtra- 
tlon.  admiralty,  appeals,  contracts,  education, 
excise  tax.  franchisee,  general  litigation, 
c^lnlons  and  legislation,  penalties,  practice 
clalnn  and  Judgments,  real  estate  and  con- 
demnation, tax  certiorari,  torts,  water  supply, 
and  workmen's  compensation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  chart  of  the  ▼ariotM 
divisions  of  the  department,  to  give  you  • 
graphic  view  of  the  scheme  of  organization 
and  of  the  general  chain  of  command. 

Some  of  the  Important  clients  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel  are  the  entire  city  of  New 
York,  precisely  as  a  municipal  corporation, 
and  all  city  officials,  whether  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. Including:  the  mayor,  comptroller, 
president  of  the  council;  the  Ave  borough 
presidents,  all  of  whom  constitute  the  board 
of  estimate — the  Important  elected  policy- 
making body  of  the  city.  City  departments, 
such  as  the  police  department,  fire  depart- 
ment, sanitation  department,  park  depart- 
ment, department  of  markets,  board  of  edu- 
cation, board  of  higher  education,  and  all 
other  departments  and  agencies  are  clients 
of  the  city's  law  office. 

Besides  his  duties  as  attorney  and  counsel 
for  the  city  and  all  of  Its  many  departmenU 
and  agencies,  the  corporation  counsel,  by 
appointment  of  the  noayor.  serves  on  «  num- 
ber of  committees,  such  as:  Chairman  and 
member  of  the  board  of  management  im- 
provement; member  of  the  Long  island 
Railroad  committee;  slum  clearance  com- 
mittee; member  ex  officio  of  the  board  of 
revision  of  assessments;  member  of  Staten 
Island  Railroad  committee;  mayor's  commit- 
tee on  management  svirvey,  and  transit 
advisory  commission. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  Im- 
portant cases  that  the  law  department  has 
concluded  during  the  past  year.  You  may 
recall  that  there  were  three  cases,  in  which 
the  city  was  vlUlly  interested,  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  during  the 
January  1952  term.  The  first  involved  the 
issue  of  released  time  for  public-school  chil- 
dren for  religious  instruction.*  In  that  case 
the  corporation  counsel  represented  the 
city's  board  of  education  and,  as  you  know, 
victory  was  finally  achieved  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  number  of  States  In  the  Union 
joined  us  In  that  case  as  amicus  curiae.  As 
a  result  of  the  decision  in  that  case,  a  legal 
pattern  was  established  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  our  public-school  children 
which  has  been  adopted  In  many  States 
throughout  the  Nation. 

•  Zorach  and  Gluck  v.  Board  of  Education 
(343  U.  S.  306)   (decided  Apr.  28.  1952). 
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Also,  at  the  lame  term  of  the  Court,  the 
Peinberg  law.  Involving  the  ousting  of  com- 
munistic school  teachers,  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.*  Additionally,  the  corptwa- 
tlon  counsel  appeared  as  amicus  curiae  ^or 
the  board  of  education  in  the  Bible  reading 
i\  ft)—'  originating  in  New  Jersey,  which  was 
dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the 
result  that  the  recitation  of  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  the  reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Bible 
are  stUl  permitted  in  our  public  schools. 

To  get  even  some  general  idea  of  the 
Blgantlc  scope  of  the  work  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  New  York  all  you  have 
to  do  is  merely  to  glance  at  a  New  Ywk  City 
newspaper  any  morning  or  night.  Whether 
the  article  deals  with  the  current  poUce 
trials  involving  the  infamous  Harry  Groe»— 
the  so-called  cop-bookie  trials;  the  attempt 
to  drive  the  communistic  teachers  out  of  our 
schooU  and  colleges;  or  the  rehabilitation 
of  important  commuter  railroads  such  as  the 
Long  Island  RaUroad  or  the  Staten  Island 
Railroad,  in  all  of  them  the  interesU  of  the 
city    are    represented    by    the    corporation 

oounseL  ^     ^  ^^ 

In  order  to  make  my  point  about  the  scope 
of  our  current  problems  more  clearly  and 
more  graphically,  I  have  clipped  out  of  the 
New  YotY  Times  for  November  21,  1982,  and 
I  display  for  you  pasted  on  this  cardboard, 
the  summary  and  Index  and  10  Items— 1 
editorial  and  9  news  articles,  concerning 
matters  of  pubUc  Interest  In  which  the  cor- 
poration counsel  Is  currently  concerned. 
These  are  all  from  one  newspaper  in  1  day, 
but  you  can  find  the  same  thing  In  the  press 
of  our* city  every  day.  The  headUnes  read: 
••The  mayor's  transit  plan"  (editorial);  "Pare 
subsidy  Is  seen  In  transit  authority";  "One 
million  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
sought  in  Schuster  death";  "Defense  ham- 
mers at  Gross*  testimony";  "Jansen  suspends 
four  Uachers,  clerk";  "Court  declines  to  JaU 
Clemente";  "Schwarts  wins  plea  against  vote 
board";  "Union  reaffirms  December  1  bus 
strike";  "ICC  refuses  to  shift  hearing "; 
"Parent  roed  asks  to  salvage  Long  Island 
Railroad." 

I  should  like  to  comment  upxjn  two  of  these 
newspaper  articles — the  current  so-called 
Harry  Gross  case  Involving  departmental  or 
administrative  trials  of  about  39  police  offi- 
cers of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
for  conduct  unbecoming  police  officers,  and 
the  ousting  of  some  35  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors from  our  schools  and  colleges  for  al- 
leged communUtic  activity.  The  descriptive 
key  words  for  these  two  cases  are  corruption 
and  communism. 

During  the  recent  political  campaign  there 
was  much  talk  about  corruption  and  com- 
munism in  Government  and  how  they  might 
toe  exterminated.  There  were  charges  and 
countercharges  uttered  during  the  campaign 
with  mounting  vehemence  and  violence. 
Now,  In  a  calmer  and  cooler  hour  In  our 
national  life,  we  have  the  oportunity  to  make 
a  more  objective  and  dispassionate  appraisal 
of  the  way  these  problenw  should  be  dealt 
with.  What  is  the  right  approach  to  the 
problems  of  corruption  and  communism  In 
Government?  What  methods  of  attack 
should  we,  as  lawyers,  foster,  advocate  and 
promote? 

It  seems  to  me,  upon  analy  ;ls,  that  there 
are  basically  two  different  ani  olstinct  ap- 
proaches to  these  all -Important  problems  of 
such  grave  concern  to  the  American  people 
because  they  involve  the  very  stability  of  our 
American  political  Institutions.  I  submit 
that  these  different  approaches  can  be  ap- 
propriately characterized  quite  simply  and 
accurately  as  the  legal  approach  and  the 
political  appVoach.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  political  approach  If  It  Is  grounded  upon 
solid  and  substantial  evidence.  But  I  do  de- 
plore and  despise  and  protest  the  unf  o\inded 

*Adler  v.  Board  of  Education   (342  U.  S. 
485). 

» Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education  (342  U.  S. 

429). 
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accusation,  the  unproved  slander  and  the 
defamation  by  innuendo.  At  the  same  time, 
I  hold  no  brief  for  any  Hiss,  any  Rosenberg, 
or  any  other  traitor  to  our  beloved  country. 
You  wlU  recaU  that  they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed with  due  process  of  law. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  corporation  coun- 
sel of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  number  among 
my  clients  the  police  commissioner  of  the 
city,  the  board  of  education,  and  the  board 
of  higher  education.  As  the  attorney  for  the 
police  commissioner,  I  am  cooperating  with 
Mayor  ImpfeUitteri  and  Commissioner  Mon- 
aghan  in  cleaning  out  of  the  police  depart- 
ment a  relatively  small  number  of  crooked 
and  corrupt  police  officers.  As  the  lawyer  for 
the  city's  board  of  education  and  the  city's 
board  of  higher  education,  I  am  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  aid  my  clients  in  driving 
from  our  schools  and  colleges  every  subver- 
sive teacher  and  professor  who  woul-*.  corrupt 
the  minds  of  our  youth  with  Communist 
doctrine. 

Precisely  because  we  live  in  a  democracy 
under  a  Government  of  established  laws  and 
not  a  Government  based  upon  the  personal 
whims  and  the  Individual  predel  let  ions  of 
public  officials,  what  I  am  attempting  to  do 
must  be  done  under  the  Constitution  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  There 
Is  no  other  legal  way  of  getting  rid  of  corrupt 
or  subversive  elements.  Every  man  or  wom- 
an accused  Is  entitled  to  his  or  her  day  In 
court.  Everyone  accused,  under  our  system 
of  law.  Is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  until  his 
guilt  has  been  proved  In  the  proper  forum. 
That  Is  the  time-honored  American  way. 

I  ventiu'e  these  observations  merely  to  In- 
dicate that  as  an  attorney  and  as  a  city  law. 
officer  I  am  presumed  to  know  something 
about  how  corrupt  public  officials  must  t>e 
dealt  with,  according  to  law,  and  how  Com- 
munist Infiltration  Into  our  Government 
must  be  eradicated  by  lawful  means.  Natu- 
rally, my  approach  is  the  approach  of  the 
lawyer.  That  approach  is  the  only  sound 
lawful  method  of  attacking  the  problem. 

It  has  been  well  said,  and  It  can  stand  con- 
stant reiteration,  that  "Dishonesty,  slander, 
detraction,  and  defamation  of  character  are 
as  truly  transgressions  of  God's  Conunand- 
ments  when  resorted  to  by  men  in  political 
life  as  they  are  for  all  other  men." 

During  the  recent  campaign,  all  candidates 
vied  in  voicing  their  vigorous  opposition  to 
conxmunlsm  In  Government  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  difficulty  with  some  politi- 
cians, however,  is  that  while  they  had  the 
right  Idea,  they  used  the  wrong  approach. 
Their  method  of  denunciation  and  name- 
calling  was  tin-American,  undemocratic,  and 
outside  the  law.'  To  blast  a  man's  reputation 
by  defamation  Is  jvist  as  criminal  as  hanging 
by  a  mob. 

That  the  lawyer's  approach  Is  right  and 
the  politician's  approach  is  wrong  was  at- 
tested to  again  only  recently  when  this  Na- 
tion's   most    brilliant,    respected,    and    out- 
standing jurist.  Learned  Hand,  retired  chief 
judge  of  the  Second  Federal  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  famous  judge  who  wrote  the 
opinion  upholding  the  conviction  of  the  11 
Communist  leaders  found  guUty  by  a  jury 
before  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  in  New  York 
City,  again  clarified  the  atmosphere.     Judge 
Hand  asserted  that  unfounded  denunciations 
are  spreading  fears  and  suspicions  that  may 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  this  country's  po- 
litical   Institutions.       Before    a    State-wide 
gathering  of  education  officials.  Judge  Hand 
said  that  the  United  States  was  threatened 
by  internal  as  well  as  external  perils  and 
was  facing  a  test  which  it  may  fail  to  pass. 
"Risk   for   risk,   for  myself   I  had  rather 
take  my  chance  that  some  traitors  will  escape 
detection   than    spread    abroad   4   spirit    of 
general  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  accepts 
rumor  and  gossip  In  place  of  undismayed 
and  unlntlmldated  Inquiry." 

In  the  same  vein.  Governor  Stevenson,  In 
his  address  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
said: 


"We  *  *  *  have  fought  oommunlsm 
In  Anaerlca  for  20  years  •  •  •.  And  we 
have  done  It  without  false  accusation,  with- 
out assassination  of  honest  characters,  with- 
out destroying  the  principles  of  freedom 
upon  which  our  society  is  based." 

And  General  Eisenhower,  campaigning  In 
Pennsylvania,  declared  that  in  cleaning  sub- 
versive elements  out  of  Government  we  must 
not  destroy  the  reputation  of  any  Innocent 
man.  "We  must  do  It  the  American  way." 
The  American  way,  I  submit,  plainly  means 
that  we  must  do  It  according  tc>  the  true 
and  tried  methods  of  American  Jurlspru-  . 
dence.  That  is  the  lawyer's  approach,  and 
the  lawyer's  approach  Is  the  American  ap- 
proach. How  to  do  his  job  the  lawful, 
American  way  Is  the  constant,  recurring 
problem  of  every  corporation  counsel. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  City  is  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  law  office  In  the  world.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  corporation  counsel  must 
be  the  busiest  lawyer  In  the  world.  To  that 
I  can  append  a  hearty  "amen."  The  pres- 
sure of  work  Is  terrific;  the  responslblUtles 
are  enormous.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  satisfactions  are  great.  The  city  of  New 
York  constantly  gets  into  complex  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  greatest  and  gravest  concern,  and 
the  corporation  counsel  mxist  of  necessity  be 
In  dally  contact  with  Important  officials  In 
the  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

The  position  and  the  work  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  have  been  described  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  any  lawyer.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that?  When  I  first  met  Governor  Dewey,  be 
told  me  to  forget  about  trying  to  do  any 
trial  or  appellate  jvork  or  getting  into  court 
or  handling  any  «f  the  details  of  the  office. 
He  said  that  the  Job  was  essentially  admin-  . 
istrative  or  executive.  I  have  been  given  the 
same  advice  by  judges  of  the  cotirt  of  ap- 
peals, by  justices  of  other  courts,  and  by 
some  of  my  predecessors.  The  advice  is  emi- 
nently sovmd.  Since  I  have  been  in  office  I 
have  been  able  to  get  Into  co\irt  only  about 
five  times.  Even  those  few  appearances  have 
taken  their  toll. 

Many,  many  adjectives,  right  out  of  Holly- 
wood, might  be  used  to  describe  the  natiure 
of  the  activity  in  the  office  of  corporation 
counsel  of  New  York  City.  I  have  iised  such 
words — and  I  think  accurately — to  describe 
the  office  as  "stimulating."  "breath-taking," 
"fascinating,"  and,  at  least  In  the  beginning, 
"bewildering"  and  "appalling."  I  must  con- 
cede that  after  14  months  In  office  I  am  still 
out  of  breath. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  allusion, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  what  I  have  found 
to  be  the  main  qualification  for  the  office 
of   corporation  covmsel  of  New  York   City. 
As  you   know,  the  question  of  whether   a 
yoiing  lawyer's  ambition  should  be  to  be- 
come a  general  practitioner  or  a  specialist 
has  always  been  sharply  debated.     And,  In 
this  connection,  you  will  recall  the  ingenious 
definition  of  the  specialist  as  one  who  learns 
more  and  mca-e  about  less  and  less,  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  that  the  general  practitioner 
is  one  who  learns  less  and  less  about  more 
and  more.    During  my  whole  legal  career. 
I   have   been   a   general    practitioner    (with 
some  emphasis  upon  trials  and  appeals) .  and 
curiously  enough,  I  find  that  is  precisely  the 
principal  qualification  needed  for  the  office 
of  corporation  counsel  In  New  York.    For, 
how  otherwise  could  a  lawyer  Intelligently 
direct  the  multifold  activities  of  some   328 
other  lawyers,  divided  into  over   20  differ- 
ent divisions,  each  dealing  with  separate  and 
distinct  branches  of  the  law?     At  the  very 
least,  the  corporation  counsel  must  have  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  many  branches  of 
the  law  In  order  to  create  an  Impression  on 
over  300  lawyers,  to  make  them  think  that 
he  has  at  least  an  elementary  talking  ac- 
quaintance   about    the    specific    subject    In 
which  they  specialize  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, their  major  or  only  concern  In  the  law, 
day  after  day. 
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About  a  year  ago.  ihortly  after  I  mtm 
■worn  In,  I  made  this  partlciilar  point  In  an 
•d<lreM  to  a  group  of  bankers  at  tbe  Tale 
Club  In  New  York.     After  the  meeting,  one 
of  my  banker  friends  said  to  me  that  I  was 
far  too  humble,  that  he  was  willing  to  wager 
that  after  I  had  been  on  the  Job  a  year  or 
mere.  I  would  not  be  quite  so  humble,  but 
that  Insteful  I  would  stand  up  erenrwhere 
and  really  lay  down  the  law  with  command- 
ing authority  to  thoee  to  whom  I  spoke.    I 
told  my  friend  then  that  I  did  not  agree 
with  him,  that  it  was  my  Idea  that  what  we 
xteeded  today  In  public  life  was  not  more 
men  with  a  greed  for  power,  a  sense  of  their 
own  self-importance,  who  reveled  In  arro- 
gance and  pride  of  office,  but  men  with  a 
true  sense  of  humility,  who  thought  more  of 
service  than  of  power,  who  would  always  take 
.their   work   seriously   but   not  so   seriously 
.themselves.     Today,  from  the  vantage  point 
and  with  the  perspective  of  14  montlis  in 
office,  I  feel  exactly  the  same  way,  particu- 
larly when  the  word  "humility"  is  taken  in 
its  proper  sense,  that  is,  as  the  atutude  of 
one  who  perceives  things  as  they  are,  ob- 
jectively and  realistically.    For.  in  my  Judg- 
ment.  a  truly  humble  man  Is  one  without 
undue  pride,  a  man  who  knows  true  values, 
and  If  he  should  display  any  particular  abil- 
ities or  manifest  eaij  special  talents,  is  al- 
ways fully  conscloiis,  deep  down  inside,  that 
he  did   not  create  them  himself  but  that 
they  were  given  to  him  as  a  free  gift  by  his 
Creator.    In  that  sense,  the  humble  public 
official  Is  the  man  who  Is  alwajrs  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  no 
such  thing  as  a  self-made  man,  no  matter 
how  far  he  may  go  In  public  life. 


The  Attorney  Gomd  of  PontylTuni 
Opposes  the  Applicatioa  of  the  Power 
Aithority  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
a  Licease  To  Coastrvct  a  Hydroelectric 
Power  Project  on  the  St  Lawrence 
River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNMSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through 
Attorney  General  Robert  K  Woodside 
protested  on  November  26.  1952  the 
granting  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion of  the  application  filed  by  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
hcense  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  hydroelectric  power  project  in  the 
International  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

The  following  letter  written  by  Attor- 
ney General  Woodside  to  Mr.  Leon  M. 
Puquay,  Secretary.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, outlines  the  views  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

CoMMoMwaALm  or,.l>BfN«Ti.VAina. 

DnUTMBMT  or  Jtmnea. 

In  the  matter  of  tha  appitoaUoa  of  the  Power 

Na^OOO?  ***  ****  '**^  ^  ^'^  ^^^  '***^^ 
Mr.  Lion  m.  Ptj^vaT. 

SMrH^.^rMl«r«l  PotNf  OommlNlMi. 
Wa^tNvion.  D.  C.  ^^ 

Iho  ooaunonwoalt^  ot  FonMyl^JTSrijSr 


file  the  Cknnmon wealth's  protest,  pursuant 
to  section  1.10  (b)  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (18 
CFR  sec.  1.10  (b)),  against  the  granUng  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  the  license 
applied  for  in  the  pending  proceeding  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  as  project  No.  3000, 
namely,  the  application  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York  for  Ucense 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  hydro- 
electric power  project  in  the  International 
Bapida  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

t 
It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  that  the  applicant 
seeks  a  license  for  power-development  works 
similar  to  those  proposed  in  the  agreement 
of  March  19,  1941.  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  the  exception  of  the  navi- 
gation features  which  are  elcluded. 

The  application  purports  to  seek  only  li- 
cense for  power -development  works  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  St.  -X^Cwrence 
boimdary  line.  Nevertheless,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  submits  that.  In  con- 
sidering the  potential  effect  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania of  the  contemplated  project,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  view  the  Ucensing  of  such 
project  as  Inseparably  connected  with  the 
seaway  project  to  which  the  C<Mnmonwealth 
has  taken  exception  heretofore. 

This  connecUon  between  the  two  projects 
to  made  eminently  clear  in  the  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  ot  June  80.  1962,  wherein 
the  executive  branches  of  the  two  govern- 
ments are  Jointly  committed  to  the  proposi- 
Uon  that  development  of  the  power  project 
entails  necessarUy.  as  part  of  the  reciprocal 
bargain,  the  completion  of  the  seaway  proj- 
ect. Canada  commits  itself  "to  provide  and 
maintain  whatever  additional  works  may  be 
required  to  allow  uninterrupted  a7-foot  navi- 
gation between  Lake  Brie  and  the  port  of 
Montreal,  subject  to  satisfactory  arrai^e- 
menU  being  made  to  insure  the  development 
ot  power." 

It  Is  stressed  in  the  exchange  of  notes  that 
"Canada's  undertaking  to  provide  the  sea- 
way is  predicated  on  the  construction  and 
maintenance  by  suitable  entitle*  In  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  a  sound  power  proj- 
ect In  the  International  Rapids  section." 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  commitmenta  be- 
tween the  two  governments  qan  lead  only  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  power  project  is 
licensed  and  developed,  then  the  seaway 
project  will,  as  a  consequence  thereof  and 
concurrently  therewith,  be  developed.  The 
two  are,  therefore,  inseparable.  The  net  re- 
sult wo\ild  be  to  accomplish  by  indirection 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  intergovern- 
mental agreement  of  1941  which  the  Con- 
gress refused  to  approve. 

The  position  of  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Pennsylvania  with  respect  to  the  licensing 
and  development  of  the  power  project  must, 
therefore,  be  predicated  upon  the  inevlta- 
bUty  that  the  seaway  project  would  be  de- 
veloped oonc\UTently  therewith  in  pursuance 
of  the  reciprocal  ccnnmltments  between  the 
execuUve  branches  of  the  two  govemmenta. 
m 

On  previous  occasions  (the  latest  occasion 
being  the  testimony  by  the  repreeentative  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  before 
the  International  Joint  Commission  in  the 
heartncs  on  the  United  States  and  Canadan 
M>PUoaUona  for  approval  by  that  OommU- 
aloa  of  the  proposed  oonstruoUon  and  main- 
tMwnoe  of  the  powwr  devMopment  project  la 
the  Zateraauoaai  llaplda  eeoUon  d?  the  at, 
*  i!!**^  IW^w).  the  Oommonwoalth  hM 
UkM  the  poMUon  that  the  de^opmoat^ 
^  mwty  project  wouXI  reeult  laVmiouI 
dtvenloa  of  tnAe  from  eeoporte  oo  the  At- 
lantlo  ooMt  and  a  %Mid«My  to  WMouNkfo,  to 
IS^S*'*!*^*  ^  »Mk»iylv%nla,  Mraepttoaal 
Movemoat  or  taduitry  ^Metword  rnrnfm* 
•yinath.    The  Oommoawoalth  etaada  upon 


that  position  and  submita  that,  because  of 
the  inseparability  of  the  seawcy  project  from 
the  proposed  power-development  project,  the 
Commonwealth  to  warranted  In  opposing 
and  does  oppose,  the  licensing  of  the  power 
development  project. 

rv 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  sub- 
mlts  further  that  the  alleged  pressing  need 
for  the  power  for  purposes  of  defense  has 
not  been  adequately  shown.  According  to 
the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, private  industry^  which  has  In- 
creased tlie  electric  power  capacity  over  30 
percent  during  the  last  few  years,  has  taken 
care  of  the  Increased  demand  for  electric 
power  and,  further,  the  Ucensing  of  the  pro- 
posed project  would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  Investments  which  have  alreadv  been 
made.  ' 

.  V 
The  interesta  of  labor.  Industry,  and  com- 
merce In  the  communities  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  which  wo\ild 
be  affected  by  the  development  of  the  sea- 
way project,  as  an  incident  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  po^r  project,  are  very 
great.  A  surrey  of  expert  opinion  within' 
PennsylvanU  leads  to  the  belief  and  conelu- 
slon  that  the  Interesta  of  labor.  Industry 
(particularly  coal  and  steel),  and  commsroe 
In  PennsylvanU  would  be  detrimentally  af- 
fected If  the  propoeed  power  project  were  to 
be  licensed,  not  solely  because  of  that  project 
standing  alone,  but  because,  as  an  tneeoap*. 
ble  Incident  thereto  and  Integral  part  there- 
of, the  seaway  project  would  be  oonsum. 
mated. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ooa- 
slders.  therefore,  that  it  has  no  other  re- 
course  under  the  circumstances  than  to  in. 
terpoee  ita  protest  against  the  granting  bV 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  the  appU- 
caUon  In  respect  of  project  Ko.  aooo,  the 
Conunonwealth  reserving  its  position,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  any  power  project  which 
can  be  approprtately  authortaed  for  develop- 
ment independenUy  of  the  seaway  project. 

Apart  from  any  question  which  may  have 
been  or  may  be  raised  by  any  of  the  partici- 
pants or  intervenors  in  the  matter  of  project 
No.  2000  as  to  the  authority  ot  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  to  tosue  Ita  order 
In  relation  to  the  proposed  power  develop. 
ment  project  or  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  issue  a  license 
for  such  a  project  on  an  InternaUonal 
boundary  stream,  and  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  desirability  oc  feasibility  at 
such  a  project,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania submita  that  there  are  certain  quas- 
Uons  of  a  legal  or  Juridical  character  to  be 
resolved,  as  follows: 

1.  What  to  the  statutory  intent  of  the  def- 
inition of  the  word  "project"  in  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (41  Stat.  10«3;  49  Stat.  830-  sec 
8  (11).  16  U.  S.  C.  A.  sec.  79«  (11))  as  applied 
to  project  No.  2000?  Doss  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  have  authority  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  Issue  a  Ucense  for  part  of 
a  project  which  depends,  for  operation  of  a 
complete  project,  upon  constructions  and 
operations  by  a  foreign  government  agency? 
It  to  understood  that  part  of  the  faoumes, 
including  half  of  M  propoeed  generators  and 
certain  iikee  and  other  facilities,  neoeeeary 
to  make  the  complete  project  would  bo 
oonatructed  in  Canada  by  the  Bydro-Bectrlo 
Power  Oommtoslon  ot  Ontario. 

a.  If.  in  fact,  part  ot  the  taoUltlee  eoa« 
etltuuag  the  propoeed  projeet  would  bo 
located  la  Oanadian  territory  aad  would  bo 
coaitructed  aad  operated  by  the  <^«>^^Tin 
•••Aoy,  M  ladteoted  ahoto,  thoa  how  ti  tho 
•o^ed  mapturo  olauM  la  oMUoa  u  ot  tho 
f^djral  Fowwr  Aet  (If  U.  •.  C.  A.  m«.  WT) 

X.*^Jl52i*^  ^**^  '•*^*  to  the  Htht  ot 
***L5i**^  ^^^  to  take  om  the  proJ«o% 
oovetod  la  whole  or  la  pan  by  the  uoeaeo 
upoa  the  OKplratloa  ot  the  UoeaMt  XttoMb- 
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derstood  that  any  license  issued  In  the  pres- 
ent matter  must  be  conditioned  upon  the 
right  of  the  United  States  as  prescribed  in 
the  said  section  14. 

3.  Is  it  not  necessary  that,  pursuant  to 
article  I.  section  10.  clause  3,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  approval  of  the 
Congrees  be  obtained  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
propoeed  project?  would  it  not  be  necessary, 
as  an  incident  to  the  development  of  the 
complete  project,  tor  the  United  States  op- 
erating entity  and  the  Canadian  operating 
entity  to  enter  Into  some  kind  of  contractual 
relationship  dealing  with  such  matters  »» 
specific  guaranties  with  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion of  power  between  the  two  countries,  de- 
taito  With  respect  to  various  technical  mat- 
ters, and  perhaps  other  matters?  If  so,  and 
If  the  United  States  operating  entity  were 
to  be  one  of  the  States  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion or  irwtrximentallty  thereof,  would  not 
this  entaU,  in  effect  and  In  law.  the  making 
of  *an  agreement  or  agreementa  between  the 
State  or  such  political  subdlvtoicn  or  instru- 
mentality and  a  foreign  power,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  provtolon  of  the  Constitution 

as  cited  above?  .     ..w  . 

4   Does  not  the jBUbUc  interest  require  that 

the  Congress  of  /the^nlted  States  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  entire  matter, 
including  the  exchange  of  notes  of  June  30. 
1062,  between  the  executive  branches  of  the 
two  govemmenta?    Has  not  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  Congress  been  msxle  clear  by, 
for  exampie.  the  action  of  the  Senate,  In  ap- 
proving the  convention  of  February  27.  1950. 
Itotween  the  United  States  and  Canada  con- 
cerning uses  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  (Treaties  and  Other  International  Acta 
Serlce  2130),  In  making  Ite  advice  and  con- 
sent subject  to  a  reservation  which  expressly 
reserved  the  right  of  the  United  States  "to 
provide  by  act  of  Congress  for  re<levelopment. 
lor  the  publlo  use  and  benefit,  cf  the  United 
Btatee  share  of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
River  made  avaUable  by  the  provUions  of  the 
Treaty,  and  no  project  for  redevelopment  of 
the  United  States  share  o*  such  waters  shaU 
be  undertaken  untU  it  be  speciflcaUy  author- 
iasd  by  Act  of  Congress."? 
Re^jectfully  submitted. 

OomCOWWSALTH  0»  P«NN«Tl.VA«nA, 

By  ROBOT  B.  WooDsmx, 

Attorney  GtrurmL 


Ncichbort  by  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  1.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  EKPEESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 


Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«coM>  I  include  the  following  address 
deUvered  by  me  at  the  dedicaUon  of  the 
Ptort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Municipal  Airport, 
October  5.  1962: 

Flying  through  space  to  one  ot  man's  gr^t- 
est  achlevementa.  Aviation  has  added  » third 
niedlum  of  tranaporUUon  to  the  existing 
mean*  ot  transport  over  land  and  over  water. 
AvUtkm  atoo  introduced  the  element  ot  hl|^ 
speed  to  tranaportatlon.  Thto  great  speed 
KMhad  the  effect  ot  reducing  dtotanoee  In 
tJ^  vaat  country  ot  a  States  and  throufhout 

the  world. 

la  adUlUon  atUUoa  hat  glTcn  man  «  pow- 
erful weapoa  with  which  to  fight  waim.  It 
hat  liten  rtue  to  two  gtoat  induatrtea.  awae- 

S,  tho  ooattfuotlon  of  plaaet,  and  tho  opoia. 
^Tof  plaaea  h|  th.  ajttat^   Other  ejjMjj. 
prltM  includo  the  oporatloa  of  alrporta,  Sight 
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training,  aerial  photography,  crop  diistlng, 
and  similar  services  which  are  becoming 
more  numerous  year  after  year. 

Thto  great  new  field  of  transportation  did 
not  spring  in^  being  over  night.  Nearly  a 
half-centxiry  ago,  December  1903,  the  Wright 
brothers  made  their  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C.  Their  plane  was  very  crude.  It  con- 
sisted of  750  pounds  of  wood,  linen,  glue, 
piano  wire,  and  an  engine.  But  It  flew. 
The  long  dream  of  man,  mechanical  flight, 
had  come  true. 

Ten  years  later.  In  1913,  Igor  Sikorsky 
added  a  second  engine  and  flew  the  first 
multi-engine  plane  in  htotory.  Mr.  Sikor- 
sky Is  still  active  in  the  flsld  of  aviation  in 
America,  especially  as  it  relates  to  helicop- 
ters. I  had  the  pleasiire  of  meeting  him  some 
months  ago. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  was  quick  to 
accept  thto  newer,  faster  means  of  transpor- 
tation. Mall  was  flown  for  the  first  time  in 
September  1911.  The  flight  was  from  Nas- 
sau, Long  Island,  to  Mineola.  Long  Island. 
The  first  scheduled  air  nmil  service  was 
Inaugurated  on  May  1&,  1918.  Tills  service 
constoted  of  one  daily  roimd  trip  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  D.  C.  The  Army 
flew  the  planes. 

Commercial  aviation  began  during  tlie 
period  1925  to  1926.  The  Air  MaU  Act  of 
1926  provided  for  the  letting  of  air  mail  con- 
tracts. By  the  end  of  1926.  the  mall  was 
being  flown  by  private  carriers.  Commercial 
avtatlon  was  given  added  Impetus  by  the 
passage  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  in 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  pledged  itself 
to  encourage  and  promote  aviation.  Lind- 
bergh's flight  in  1927  from  New  York  to  Parto 
electrified  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  young  industry. 
AvUtlon  became  a  thriving  industry  dur- 
ing the  1920's.  Investors  expressed  their  con- 
fidence In  Ita  future  by  Investing  large  sums 
of  money.  By  1930,  there  were  39  separate 
airlines  in  operation. 

But  In  1934.  the  alrUne  Indiutry  suffered 
a  setback.  The  Federal  Government,  dto- 
sattofled  with  the  air-mail  contractual  ar- 
rangementa,  canceled  all  commercial  con- 
tracta  and  ordered  the  Army  to  resume  fly- 
ing the  malL  Shortly  after  the  Army  took 
over  there  followed  a  aeries  of  vmfortunate 
plane  accldenta.  These  accldenta  were  due 
partly  to  adverse  circumstances  such  as  vm- 
usually  severe  weather,  and  partly  to  the  In- 
experience of  the  Army  pilota  In  thto  type  ot 
air  service. 

However,  the  cancellation  of  air  mall  con- 
tracta  had  at  least  one  beneficial  effect.  It 
forced  the  private  airlines  toward  greater  de- 
pendence on  passengers  as  a  source  of  in- 
come and  less  dependence  on  air  malL 

In  1938,  Congress  passed  the  ClvU  Aat>- 
nautlcs  Act.  the  basic  law  under  which  com- 
mercial avUtlon  activities  are  carried  on  to- 
day. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  realBrmed 
the  previous  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
was  to  encourage,  promote,  and  develop  com- 
mercial aviation.  The  act  atoo  Introduced  a 
new  element — It  established  a  clearlv  defined 
policy  of  economic  regulation. 

The  act  atoo  created  two  governing  bodies. 
These  are  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admlntotratlon.  They 
are  separate  agencies. 

The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  exercises  broad 
legislative,  regulatory,  and  Judicial  tunotlona 
which  Include:  the  establishment  ot  eco- 
nomic and  safety  regulations  tor  the  air; 
the  creation  ot  new  routes  and  servicee.  or 
the  esteaalon  ot  exUtlng  onae:  and  the  regu- 
lation ot  air  carriers  The  Board  to  oonipoeed 
ot  Ate  membera  appointed  by  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  BtatM.  with  the  approval  of  tho 
Senate. 

Th*  OlvU  AeroaauUoa  AdmlatotraUea  to 
new  aa  oSoo  ot  tho  D>p»rtman%  U  Ooa- 
ntNo;  Ita  aupotvUory  ootlfltloa  latilute 
therHUtraUMTaad  oertlAoaUoa  of  lOrmoh 
and  alroraft;  ^o  oauhUahmeat  ot  Miaty 


standards  and  performance  standards:  and 
control  of  the  airways  and  facilities  such 
as  marker  beacons.  The  Administration 
plans  airport  improvement  and  cooperates 
with  the  operators  of  airporta.  The  Admin- 
istration, like  the  Board,  to  charged  with  the 
fiUl  responsibility  of  fostering  a  safe  and 
sound  air  transportation  system. 

Since  1938,  the  airlines  have  been  placed 
on  a  new  status.  Each  airline  operates  un- 
der a  specific  instrument  of  authority  called 
a  Certificate  of  Convenience  and  Necessity. 
Ita  terms  set  forth  the  exact  services  to  be 
rendered  and  the  routes  to  be  followed. 
Neither  extensions  nor  cancellations  of 
routes  and  services  may  be  made  wlthoxrt 
the  express  -  permission  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  N^  companies  cannot  op- 
erate as  air  carrier^  until  the  Board  to  con- 
vinced that  a  public  need  exlsta  for  the  addi- 
tional service.  Thus  the  Board  protecta  the 
public  and  insures  that  the  best  service  pos- 
sible to  forthcoming. 

In  >938.  there  were  18  airlines  in  operation. 
Today  these  airlines  are  known  as  the  trunk 
lines.  Together,  their  routes  form  a  network 
which  covers  the  Nation. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
in  December  1941,  the  trunk  lines  were  op- 
crating  370  planes.  The  following  spring, 
221  of  the  planes  were  sold  or  leased  to  the 
armed  services.  Planes  on  order  with  manu- 
factiirers  vrere  rehnqutehed  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

With  their  remaining  aircraft,  the  com- 
mercial lines  were  called  upon  to  perform 
huge  transportation  tasks.  Arrlvato  and  de- 
partures no  longer  were  timed  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  passengers.  They  were  placed 
on  a  round-the-clock  basto  and  each  plane 
began  averaging  10  to  12  hours  of  operation 
daily  compared  to  a  normal  rate  of  B% 
hours.  The  distance  which  each  plane  flew 
each  day  rose  from  a  normal  rate  of  1.100 
miles  to  1,725  mUes.  In  1988,  every  i^e 
which  took  off  was  only  half  filled  with 
passengers.  By  1944.  every  plane  was  nor- 
maUy  filled  to  over  90  percent  of  capacity. 

World  War  n  strengthened  conmiercial 
avlaUon  in  many  ways.  We  emerged  from 
the  conflict  with  an  unprecedented  alr- 
mlndedness.  The  general  public  had  watched 
the  dally  performances  of  otir  air  fleets 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  result  the  peo- 
ple gained  an  Intimate  understanding  ot  air 
transportation. 

The  development  of  better  planes,  equip- 
ment, and  techniques  proceeded  at  a  pace 
which  far  exceeded  that  of  normal  times. 

Of  equal  or  greater  Importance  was  the 
fact  that  we  emerged  from  the  war  with 
thousands  of  highly -trained  pUote.  mechan- y 
Ics  navigators,  radio  technicians,  control 
tower  operators,  and  simUar  specialtota.  We 
came  out  of  the  war  with  a  wealth  of  aviation 
nersonnel,  know-how.  and  equipment,  and 
with  a  strong  surge  of  public  acceptance  of 

aviation.  ^        .^  ..  «- 

The  alrUne  of  today  may  be  described  as 
a  composite  organization.  It  has  some  of 
the  charactertoUcs  of  a  public  utility  along 
with  those  of  a  government  instrtimentallty. 
At  the  same  Ume.  It  to  financed  with  private 
capital  and  to  managed  by  private  Indlvl- 
duato.  However,  safety  and  efficiency  have 
not  been  reduced  as  A  result  of  thto  un- 
usual legal  structure.  The  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  ^always  given  the  goal  of  safe,  er- 
aclent  service  their  closest  attention. 

The  excellent  service  rendered  by  the  Amer- 
ican elrllnes  Is  reflected  in  their  r^««;d  tor 
1»&1  Together,  they  handled  almost  aS.OOO.- 
000  niaasngsn  in  domeatio  and  luterna* 
UonaltrrHTand  they  hauled  them  15.00J. 
OMkOOO  paaaenior-iaUoai  an  laoreaaa  oxer  IMO 

^DurEirS**.  «»•  •Irtlnat  tranaportod  tht 
maU  aTotal  of  M,000,OM  *on<ftlto^  anlft; 
wMM  otor  tho  provloua  yoai  ot  at  p«ro*nt» 

proaa  towa  Ih  IWl  i»m  lll^OWKWO  ton««uoa» 
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At  the  end  of  the  past  year,  the  routes 
of  the  domeatic  air  carriers  extended  for  162. 
000  miles.  The  combined  domestic  and  Inter- 
national routes  flown  regvilarly  by  American 
planes  totaled  400.000  miles. 

What  Is  the  safety  record  of  the  airlines? 
In  1951,  there  were  13,646  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings each  average  day.  yet  the  percentage  of 
fatal  crashes  was  only  1/10,000  of  1  percent. 
The  safety  record  of  all  United  States  air 
carriers  for  the  year  1951  Is  1.3  fatalities  per 
100.000.000  passenger-miles.  This  is  better 
than  the  10-year  average  of  1.9  fatalities  per 
100,000.000  passenger-miles. 

Safety  in  flying  Is.  unquestionably,  the 
most  Important  element  in  aviation.  It  be- 
gins on  the  drawing  boards  of  designers  and 
engineers.  It  continues  through  the  manu- 
facturing stage  by  constantly  testing  ma- 
terials and  the  finished  product.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  the  airlines,  and 
the  pilots  all  combine  their  skill  and  knowl- 
edge to  make  flying  safe.  Because  of  the 
continuoiis  cooperation  among  all  these 
groups,  the  safety  record  of  the  air  carriers 
has  Improved  steadily  through  the  years. 
Spokesmen  for  the  industry  claim  that  flying 
Is  nine  times  safer  today  than  it  was  In 
1931. 

How  do  the  alrl£hee  fit  Into  the  defense 
pictiu-e?  The  answer  is  that  they  will  step 
into  whatever  role  the  situation  requires^ 
and  without  hesitation.  Already  between 
35  and  40  of  their  foiir-englne  planes  are  fly- 
ing the  Korean  air  lift  known  as  Operation 
Pacific.  It  Is  a  team  of  thousands  of  airline 
personnel  working  together  In  a  24-hour-a- 
day  operation.  By  the  end  of  1951,  they  had 
transported  approximately  110,000  passengers 
and  14,800  tons  of  cargo  to  and  from  Japan. 

It  has  been  noted  that  back  in  1941  th^ 
airlines  had  370  planes.  Today  they  operate 
over  1,000  planes,  about  half  of  which  are 
four-engine  types.  This  jxjwerful  fieet  of 
planes  stands  ready  to  serve  the  Nation  in 
times  of  emergency. 

In  the  field  of  international  travel,  Ameri- 
can airlines  have  been  very  active.  Their 
planes  cover  240,000  miles  of  routes  abroad. 
These  routes  reach  around  the  world  to 
nearly  every  foreign  land  outside  the  Iron 
curtain.  The  number  of  passengers  hauled 
by  our  lines  increased  from  270,000  in  1942 
to  2,000.000  last  year,  or  over  700  percent. 

Overseas  cargo  service  has  now  become  a 
reality  and  freight  can  be  shipped  by  air 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Air  shipping  di- 
rectories list  hundreds  of  points  which  are 
served  by  airlines  on  a  regular  schedule. 

Many  other  nations  besides  the  United 
States  participate  in  International  air  trans- 
portation. Problems  arise  which  no  particu- 
lar nation  is  empowered  to  solve.  To  better 
Insure  cooperation  among  the  various  na- 
tional airlines,  and  to  promote  friendship 
and  good  will,  two  organizations  have  been 
established.  The  first  is  the  International 
Civil  Avlktlon  Organization.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  this  organization  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  South  America  about  a  year  ago.  It  fixes 
standards  for  air  navigation  and  for  the  air- 
worthiness of  aircraft.  It  recommends  prac- 
tices concerning  the  simplification  of  cvis- 
toms,  immigration,  public  health,  and  pass- 
port activities.  It  can  act,  when  requested, 
as  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  which  touch  on  matters  of 
air  transportation. 

The  second  organization  Is  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association.  This  is  a 
voluntary  group  of  airline  companies.  Like 
any  business  association  In  America,  the 
member  lines  of  the  transport  association 
Mae  it  as  a  headquarters  where  working  rules 
can  be  established,  where  standards  can  be 
compared,  and  where  differences  can  be  set- 
Ued. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
item  which  is  of  particular  interest  in  con- 
nection with  international  air  transporta- 
tion.    Last  year,   80  percent  of   aU  planes 


flown  by  the  scheduled  airlines  of  every 
nation  were  manxif  actured  here  in  the  United 
States. 

A  recent  development  in  air  commerce  Is 
the  Jet-propeUed  civil  aircraft.  The  British 
have  produced  a  plane  of  this  type.  It  Is 
known  as  the  Comet,  and  its  cruising  speed 
is  nearly  500  miles  an  hour. 

On  May  2  of  this  year,  the  British  Over- 
seas Airways  Corp.  Inaugxirated  the  world's 
first  schedule  Jet  air  service  between  Lon- 
don and  Johannesburg.  South  Africa.  The 
distance  between  these  points  Is  6,700  miles. 
The  first  trip  was  completed  In  23  hours  and 
38  minutes. 

One  rather  startling  fact  about  traveling 
from  east  to  west  in  a  high-speed  plane,  such 
as  the  Jet-propelled  type.  Is  that  one  travels 
at  nearly  the  same  speed  as  the  ea{th  In 
making  its  revolution  around  the  sun.  As- 
suming a  nonstop  flight,  this  means  that  a 
west-bound  plane,  taking  off  at  New  York 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  New  York  time, 
woiild  arrive  at  San  Francisco  shortly  after 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Pacific  time. 

I  had  the  uniisual  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  British  Comet  in  1949,  before  it  was 
shown  to  the  aviation  world.  It  Is  a  re- 
markably fine'  piece  of  engineering.  But 
its  operation  presents  problems,  making  It 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  no  serious  com- 
petition for  the  usual  type  of  propeller- 
driven  planes. 

In  the  field  of  Jet-propelled  aircraft,  the 
United  States  has  directed  all  Its  efforts  to 
the  construction  of  military  aircraft  alone. 
One  well-known  example  of  our  military  Jet 
plane  is  the  Saberjet.  We  have  produced 
other  types  of  light  Jet  planes  for  the  armed 
services,  and  this  past  summer  our  military 
leaders  announced  that  two  mammoth  Jet 
bombers  had  been  completed. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not 
taken  a  more  dominant  position  In  the  pro- 
duction of  Jet  aircraft  for  civil  use  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  to  some  individuals  and 
groups.  They  feel  that  we  have  now  lost  the 
strong  advantage  which  we  once  had  over 
other  nations  In  plane  construction.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  America  will 
become  a  second-rate  Nation  with  respect  to 
civil  aviation. 

However,  many  of  the  airlines  of  the  Na- 
tion have  not  pressed  vigorously  for  Jet  air- 
craft. The  reasohs  why  the  production  of 
Jet  planes  for  commercial  use  Is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  futiire  well-being  in 
aviation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  travel  in  the 
United  States  is  over  short  distances.  This 
fact  is  particularly  true  of  the  local-service 
lines  which  serve  the  smaller  communities. 
Jet  planes  are  feasible  only  on  long,  non- 
stop flights. 

Second,  the  airlines  already  have  a  huge 
Investment  In  conventional-type  aircraft. 
Their  planes  are  serving  our  needs  satisfac- 
torily, and  with  a  minimum  of  revenue  loss. 

Third,  the  development  of  a  new  type  of 
plane  Is  extremely  costly.  It  Is  argued  that 
a  wise  policy  would  be  to  allow  foreign  na- 
tions to  develop  the  Jet  and  overcome  the 
flaws  and  weaknesses  Inherent  In  It. 

Fourth,  our  national  defense  effort  Is  now 
absorbing  all  of  o\ir  time,  materials,  skill, 
and  efforts.  We  cannot  transfer  them  to  un- 
essential work,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

In  addition.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
America  Is  constantly  conducting  research 
in  the  field  of  Jet  propulsion.  When  the  Jet 
aircraft  becomes  indispensable  and  suitable 
to  air  travel,  the  United  States  will  produce 
planes  of  that  type.  And  they  will  be  as 
good  as  any  others  in  operation. 

Now,  permit  me  to  turn  your  attention  to 
the  handling  of  aviation  problems  in  Con- 
gress. I  am  a  member  of  the  Conamittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  consider  legislation  con- 
cerning civil  aviation.    During  the  1952  ses- 


sion, my  committee  reviewed  a  total  of  51 
legislative  bills  and  resolutions  which  dealt 
with  aviation.  Some  of  the  bills  were  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the  separation 
of  subsidy  from  air-mail  pay.  Hearings  on 
the  subsidy  question  were  held  In  Washing- 
ton during  March  and  April  of  this  year,  and 
the  testimony  presented  flUs  a  total  of  481 
pages. 

Other  problems  studied  by  my  committee 
included  the  creation  of  an  independent  Air 
Safety  Board:  the  training  of  civilian-avia- 
tion personnel:  the  development  of  new  types 
of  aircraft;  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
with  respect  to  the  operation,  management, 
and  maintenance  of  airports  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration:  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  conunlsslon  to  study 
air-safety  conditions.  The  committee  en- 
deavors to  solve  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems in  the  hope  that  aviation  will  thereby 
become  safer  and  better. 

I  have  presented  the  broad  picture  of  com- 
mercial air  transportation.  Now,  Just  how 
does  Fort  Dodge  fit  Into  this  picture?  The 
answer  to  that  question  Is  plainly  seen.  It 
stretches  out  before  us.  It  is  the  Fort  Dodge 
Municipal  Airport. 

Here,  a  safe  distance  from  the  city  proper, 
our  people  have  Joined  hands  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  build  this  fine  airport. 
On  three  separate  occasions,  comprising 
three  construction  programs.  Federal  and  lo- 
cal funds  were  put  to  work.  The  results  are 
these  facilities;  a  paved  runway  4,400  feet 
long,  paved  roads,  taxlways,  and  an  apron,  a 
lighting  system,  a  water  system,  and  a  ter- 
minal building,  as  well  as  unpaved  runways 
and  room  for  further  expansion. 

Fort  Dodge  Is  ideally  located  in  Webster 
County,  and  a  splendid  trade  area.  It  Is 
near  the  center  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa.  The  airport  thus  becomes 
readily  available  to  all  the  citizens  of  this 
rich  agricultural  and  industrial  community. 
That  it  will  be  used  extensively  by  air  trav- 
elers admits  of  no  doubt.  The  people  of  Fort 
Dodge  and  vicinity  are  to  be  congratulated. 
The  Fort  Dodge  municipal  airport  has  been 
certificated  for  service  by  Branifl  Airways, 
one  of  America's  important  trunk  lines. 
Branlff  has  not  only  domestic,  but  also  for- 
eign service,  linking  our  community  with  all 
the  world.  It  ranks  twelfth  in  size  among 
the  world's  airlines,  and  It  has  a  history  of 
forward-looking  operations.  Founded  in 
1928.  Its  progress  has  matched  that  of  the 
entire  aviation  industry. 

This  Is  a  big  State  and  a  big  country.  Air 
travel  Is  fast  and  convenient.  It  Is  safer 
than  many  people  believe. 

Aviation  is  certain  to  become  more  and 
more  Important  In  the  future.  We  have  seen 
how  the  automobile  developed,  and  the  great 
Influence  it  has  had.  If  a  great  change 
should  come  in  the  future,  the  people  of 
Fort  Dodge  now  are  In  a  position  to  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  A  century  ago  the  railroads 
came  to  Iowa  and  Fort  Dodge.  Then  came 
improved  highways  and  the  motor  cars.  Now 
air  transport  becomes  available  to  all  of  us. 

The  availability  of  air  transportation  may 
well  contribute  to  a  further  Increase  In  the 
commerce  and  Industry  of  this  area. 

Several  fields  of  new  employment  are 
created. 

The  stand-up  value  of  an  airport  is  very 
important.  When  serious  illness  or  other 
emergency  arises,  the  airport  becomes  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  defense.  With  an  air 
facility  such  as  this,  the  people  of  Fort  Dodge 
can  Join  In  the  common  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

This  airport  links  Fort  Dodge  with  the  rest 
of  America  and  the  world  and  with  the 
futiu-e. 

Therefore,  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
the  Airport  Committee,  I  dedicate  the  Fort 
Dodge  municipal  airport,  with  all  Its  splen- 
did facilities,  to  the  present  and  the  future 
service  and  well-being  of  our  people. 


Mn.  David  W.  Wallact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOaiAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACMTIBRTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBWTATIVM 

Wednndav.  January  7.  19M 
Mr  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  "^ude 
the  f oUowing  article  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News. L^nn.  Ma88..  December  7. 

1{^2' 

CxxM  Nonoit  SUts 

Mrs  David  W.  WaUace,  mother  of  Mrs. 
HaiTy  S.  Truman,  wife  of  the  President,  died 
at  the  White  House  at  the  age  of  90,  last 
week.  Never  did  a  mother  In  her  old  age 
have  better  attention.  Everything  possible 
was  done  for  her.  One  nman  that  theTru- 
mans  wanted  to  get  back  into  the  Whits 
House  and  out  of  Blair  House  as  quickly  as 
possible,  at  the  time  that  the  White  House 
waT  being  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $5,700,000, 
was  because  Mrs.  Wallace  could  be  better 
taken  care  of  in  the  White  House,  for  old 
people,  who  are  sick,  rwjuire  more  24-boOT 
care  and  attention  than  any  other  class  of 
sick  paUents.  with  a  few  exceptions. 

1  liks  ths  manner  to  which  Mrs.  Truman 
took  care  of  her  mother.  The  mother's  wel- 
fare was  always  uppermort.  And  was  the 
President,  a  nice  son-in-law?  When  he 
heard  that  Mrs.  Wallace  was  breathing  her 
last  he  actually  ran  to  the  second  fioor  of 
the  White  House  to  be  thers  at  the  bedside 
with  hU  wife  and  the  White  House  physician. 
Gen  Wallace  H.  Graham.  The  President 
stood  by  the  bedside.  hokUng  his  dying 
mother-in-law's  hand  In  his  left  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  comforted  his  wife  with 
his  right  arm  around  her.  No  mothcr-ln-law 
in  history  was  better  taken  eare  of  by  a 
son-tn-lsw.  This  is  a  claaale  leswn  that 
America  seriomly  needs  at  an  hour  when 
many  a  son-in-law  is  trying  to  bury  his 
mother-in-law  out  of  the  way  some  place. 
To  get  rid  of  her. 

Don't  you  knock  the  Trtiman  famUy  to  me. 
You  read  and  study  the  entire  story  of  this 
family,  and  you'll  have  to  love  them,  on  the 
(Somcstlc  level  at  least.  Never  did  a  daughter 
in  the  White  House  conduct  herself  with 
more  decorum,  with  more  niceness  than  did 
Margaret  Triunan.  Never  was  therrf  a  nicer 
husband,  a  better  father,  than  President 
Truman.  And  this  flnal  act.  the  treatment 
of  Mrs.  Truman's  90-year-old  mother.  In  her 
last  years,  well.  Its  a  story  that  should  be 
told  to  sToy  one. 


small  but  important  industries  singled 
out  for  unjust  tariff  treatment. 

As  the  result  of  tariff  concessions 
granted  in  1947, 1»49.  and  again  in  1951, 
the  import  rate  of  some  varieties  of  wine 
has  Increased  as  much  as  337  percent. 

It  is  not  economically  logical  or  proper 
to  force  the  American  wine  industry,  or 
any  other  industry  for  that  matter,  to 
compete  with  cheap  foreign  production 
without  the  equalizing  effect  of  a  tariff 
rate  which  will  insure  competition  on  a 
fair  basis. 

Wh«i  a  domestic  product  produced 
under  high  American  standards  of  q[ual- 
ity  and  labor  can  be  drastically  under- 
scdd  anywhere  in  the  country  by  a  for- 
eign prcxluct  of  probable  lesser  stand- 
ards the  reciprocity  feature  has  been  ob- 
literated from  oiu"  reciprocal- trade  pro- 
grams. 

How  the  people  of  my  district  feel 
about  this  situation  is  expressed,  very 
■  well  in  the  editorial  referred  to  above, 
and  which  is  as  follows: 

Tbs  Wnrc  Indvstst  or  thx  Empos  Mimr  Bs 
SUKX  or  PBoncnoN  »^ 


Tarii  CMcetsiMu  Jcopardixc  the  WiM 
Indastry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENT  Ail  VEfl 

Wednesday.  January  7.  1955 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  SanU  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat  on  the  subject  of  wine 
tariffs. 

Since  1947,  when  the  outgoing  admin- 
istration embarked  on  a  plan  of  reck- 
less tariff  concessions,  the  California 
wine  industry  has  been  among  'those 


The  return  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
power  offers  hope  of  better  markets  to  Red- 
wood Empire  wine  producers.  Traditionally 
the  party  of  high  tariffs,  the  GOP  which  now 
controls  Congress  wUl  probably  look  with 
faror  upon  a  higher  tariff  for  foreign  wine. 
Empire  wines  have  been  competing  with 
cheap  European  wines  since  the  end  of  World 
War  XL  Wine  tariffs  have  been  lowered  three 
times  since  1947,  primarily  In  order  to  make 
dollars  available  abroad.  Heavy  production 
at  home  and  abroad  has  resulted  In  a  de- 
pressed market  for  aU  wines,  despite  in- 
creased consumption. 

Certainly  the  Redwood  Empire  Is  being  hit 
twice  lor  European  recovery — once  by  Federal 
taxes  and  again  by  ruined  wine  markets. 

We  believe  that  the  tariff  on  foreign  wines 
^ould  be  raised  enough  to  offset  lower 
foreign  labor  costs  and  to  prevent  dumping 
of  Argentinian  wines,  but  not  erwugh  to 
prevent  competition  between,  domestic  and 
foreign  wines. 

We  realise  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
tariff  picture.  If  we  cut  off  all  opportunity 
for  foreign  producers  to  compete  for  our 
dollars,  then  In  turn  we  kill  our  exjxsrt  mar- 
kets. Foreign  trade,  unfortunately,  must  flow 
In  both  directions. 

And  the  Redwood  Empire  has  a  big  stake 
in  a  healthy  export  market.  In  the  prewar 
days  of  strong  foreign  markets,  we  sold  fresh 
and  dried  apples  and  prunes  in  large  quan- 
tities to  European  nations.  AH  three  indus- 
tries have  been  working  hard  to  regain  these 
markets  the  past  few  years,  but  only  those 
nations  which  had  American  dollars  could 
purchase  the  desired  fruits. 

There  is  also  the  danger  of  driving  foreign 
nations  into  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  a  too  high  tariff  wall.  So  we  hope 
Congress  wtU  buUd  the  barrier  against  the 
flood  of  foreign  wines  high  enough  to  pro- 
tect our  wine  industry  from  unfair  c<)mpeti- 
tion,  but  not  so  high  as  to  dlsoourage  aU 
foreign  trade. 


ow),  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
the    distinguished   commentator,   Felix 
Morley,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
7  issue  of  the  Patiilinder  magazine: 
,MBifDtHo  TRs  PoLrncAL  Roor 
(By  Felix  Morley) 
Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  citiaen 
whose  house  leaked  so  badly.     When  the 
weather  was  fine  there  was  no  need  to  fix 
it,  and  in  rainy  weather  it  was  too  late. 

That  Is  very  much  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  electoral  college  which  is  only  now — 
2  weeks  before  the  Inauguratioii — solemnly 
announcing  that  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
BiCHABD  M.  Nixov  have  really  been  chosen 
as  President  and  Vice  President  o(  the  United 
States.  Everybody  agrees  that  our  present 
electoral  system  Is  In  many  respects  slUy 
and  In  some  respects  wholly  undesirable. 
But  It  can't  be  changed  during  a  presi- 
dential cao^kalgn,  and  after  the  campaign, 
revision  doesn't  seem  necessary. 

But  Representative  Frbdkuc  R.  Cocdskt. 
Jr.,  at  New  York,  thinks  that  a  spell  of  fine 
weather  should  be  utilized  to  mend  a  leaky 
roof.  And  be  has  started  work  by  drafting 
a  constitutional  amendments  which  he  will 
introdiice  as  soon  as  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress convenes,  designed  to  make  o\ir  elec- 
toral system  more  simple  and  more  demo- 
cratic. 

Outlining  his  plan  for  Pathfinder  readers. 
OoxTDCKr  makes  plain  that  it  would  keep  all 
the  benefits  in  our  indirect  syston  of  elect- 
ing the  President.  There  would  still  be  an 
alectoral  college,  but  It  would  henceforth 
really  reflect  the  popuUr  wllL  There  would 
be  no  posslbUlty.  as  there  Is  now.  erf  a  Presi- 
dent being  <a»08en  by  a  minority  vote.  And 
the  CoQdert  amendment  would  also  sharply 
lessen  the  present  undue  influence  of  the 
big  cities,  and  the  poUtical  machines  in 
those  cities,  In  the  selection  of  candidates. 


Mendiag  the  Political  Roof 

EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  mnr  rem*. 

nt  TBX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


LOST  VOTES 

The  major  criticism  of  the  present  elec- 
toral system  i&  that  each  State  casts  its  elec- 
toral vote  as  a  unit.  In  the  last  election, 
for  instance.  New  York  gave  3,952.815  votes 
to  Eisenhower  and  3.104,601  votes  to  Steven- 
son. But  because  the  State  electors  cus- 
tomarily vote  as  a  unit,  although  not  legally 
bound  to  do  so.  Eisenhower  got  all  of  New 
York's  45  electoral  votes.  The  reverse  of  this 
situation  was  seen  in  North  Carolina,  where 
Stevenson  got  652.803  votes  to  Eisenhower's 
558  107.  Urkler  the  unit  rule  the  DemocraUc 
candidate  gets  all  of  North  Carolina's  14  elec- 
toral votes,  making  the  entire  RepubUcan 
vote  there  seem  as  futUe  as  was  the  Demo- 
cratic vqte  In  New  York. 

The  Coudert  amendment  provides  that  the 
electors  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
as  Members  of  Congress.  Instead  of  a  State- 
wide slate,  one  elector  would  be  selected  by 
the  voters  in  each  congressional  district,  and 
two  would  be  chosen  at  large  from  the  entire 
State,  to  correspond  with  the  vote  for  Sen- 
ators. ^    ^^  , 

In  New  York,  on  November  4.  the  people 
elected  27  Republican  and  16  Democratic 
Representatives.  They  elected  one  Rei>ub- 
Ucan  Senator,  and  probat)ly  would  have 
elected  two— Judging  by  the  division  of  the 
State-wide  vote — if  there  had  been  two  sena- 
torial contests. 

In  North  Carolina,  on  November  4.  the 
people  elected  1  Republican  and  11  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen.  There  was  no  senato- 
rial contest  there,  but  if  there  had  bsen  the 
Democratic  candidates  would  certainly  have 
won. 

SSAX.   BCSOLTS 

Under  the  present  system  the  Republicans 
get  all  45  electoral  votes  from  New  York  and 
the  Democrate  get  all  14  electoral  votes  from 
North  Carolina.  Under  the  Coudert  amend- 
ment the  electoral  vote  of  both  SUtes  would 
be  split.  In  New  York  It  would  be  29  Re- 
publican to  16  Democratic.  In  North  Caro- 
lina It  wou'.d  be  1  Republican  to  15  Demo- 
crats.   For  the  NaUon  as  a  whole.  Coudert 
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figures.  Elsenhower  under  this  plan  would 
have  300  electors  to  Stevenson's  231,  instead 
ot  the  top-heavy  442-to-89  division  In  the 
electoral  college  which  is  now  formally  an- 
nounced. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  a  Republican 
spokesman  should  advocate  an  electoral  re- 
form which,  so  far  as  the  last  election  ts 
concerned,  would  have  cut  the  landslide 
presidential  victory  of  the  GOP  candidate. 
But  Ck)Tn>nrr  has  some  effective  answers  to 
this  objection. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  is  not  politi- 
cally healthy  for  any  President  to  have  a 
huge  majority  in  the  electoral  college  if  the 
Congress  Is  almost  evenly  divided — as  it  is 
how — between  the  two  parties.  8uch  a  situ- 
ation tends  to  increase,  rather  than  dimin- 
ish, a  conflict  between  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  Hill  which  is  not  nationally  ad- 
vantageous. 

In  the  second  place.  Ifr.  Coxtdkkt  empha- 
sizes that  if  the  two-party  system  is  to  be 
restored  in  the  South,  there  must  be  a 
build-up  of  Republican  organization  by  con- 
gressional districts.  He  argues  that  to 
choose  the  presidential  electors  locally, 
rather  than  on  a  State-wide  basis,  would 
do  Just  that.  He  further  points  out  that 
under  his  plan  the  electoral  vote  would  be 
definitely  known  as  soon  as  the  congres- 
sional returns  were  in. 

TOTESS'  CHOICE 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Coudert  amendment  is  that  it  would  dimin- 
ish the  influence  of  the  political  machines 
in  the  great  cities.  Pressure  groups  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  often  carry 
a  whole  State  for  a  President,  regardless  of 
the  effort  for  clean  politics  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  This  situation  gives 
the  city  machines  undue  Influence  in  the 
selection  at  presidential  candidates.  They 
would  lose  most  of  this  unfair  advantage 
tmder  the  Coudert  amendment,  making 
each  congressional  district  the  electoral  unit. 

For  that  very  reason  the  proposal  of  this 
able  and  public-spirited  New  York  lawyer 
will  have  hard  sledding.  But  it  also  has 
strong  support,  in  part  because  it  is  simple, 
logical,  and  easy  to  understand. 

In  sxmunary.  CoxmnT  proposes  that  the 
power  to  nominate  and  elect  a  President 
shoiild  be  taken  away  from  professional  poli- 
ticians and  restored  to  the  citizens  of  this 
coxintry  as  a  whole.  In  that  re8i>ect  our 
constitutional  roof  needs  mending,  and  now 
seems  the  logical  time. 


RekabiKtaiion  of  NaTajo  and  Hopi 
Indian* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  7.  1953 

Mr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  amending  section  9 
ot  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other 
purpqpes.'\  approved  April  19.  1950.  Pub- 
lic Law  474.  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  which 
would  provide  the  same  social-security 
benefits  for  the  States  in  which  the  Sioux 
Indian  people  reside  as  are  now  provided 
for  the  States  in  which  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Tribes  of  Indians  reside. 


Prior  to  1876  the  Federal  Government 
had  ceded  a  large  area  Including  parts 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dal:ota  to  the  Sioux. 
When  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black 
Hills  6f  South  Dakota,  this  area  was  in- 
vaded by  the  whites.  The  Indians  were 
placed  in  materially  reduced  areas  de- 
scribed in  recent  years  as  concentration 
camps,  but  known  in  those  days  as  reser- 
vations. 

In  consideration  for  the  acceptance  by 
the  Sioux  of  these  vastly  reduced  areas, 
the  Federal  Government  entered  into  the 
treaty  of  1877  which  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  United  States  does  agree  to  provide 
all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians 
in  the  work  of  civilization;  to  furnish  to 
them  schools  and  instruction  in  mechanical 
and  agricultural  arts,  as  provided  for  by  the 
treaty  of  1868.  •  •  •  Such  rations,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  niay  be  necessary,  shall  be 
continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

When  the  social-security  program  was 
established  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
Sioux  nation  states,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment disregarded  its  treaty  with  the 
Sioux  and  provided  that  social-security 
benefits  to  members  of  the  Sioux  Tribe 
should  be  paid  on  a  50-50  basis,  half  by 
the  State  and  half  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  major  cost  of  adminis- 
tration being  borne  by  the  States  and 
tills,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
treaty  reads  that  such  aid  "or  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  be  niecessary  shall  be 
continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to 
support  themselves." 

It  is  my  contention  that  when  an  In- 
dian applies  for  old-age  assistance  or  aid 
to  dependent  children,  they  are  required 
to  sign  an  affidavit  that  they  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  and  that  it  is  the 
bounden  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  the  States  to  provide 
that  assistance. 

It  is  my  contention  that  when  the 
Sioux  Indian  people,  because  of  age,  in- 
firmity or  other  reasons  are  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  by  virtue  of  its 
treaty  to  provide  such  benefits  to  them. 

Certainly,  if  the  State  governments  of 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico  are 
entitled  to  this  additional  assistance,  the 
States  in  which  the  Sioux  Indians  reside 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 


Republican  Victory  Dooms  UMT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrokMiA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Republican  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  has  al- 
ready announced  that  the  committee  will 
not  even  consider  legislation  setting  up 
a  universal  military  training  program. 
This,  no  doubt,  means  that  nothing  will 
soon  result  from  the  years  of  study  and 


effort  devoted  to  the  subject  by  outstand- 
ing leaders  interested  in  placing  our  na- 
tional defense  on  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion. It  means  that  the  long  fight  car- 
ried on  by  veterans'  organizations  was 
lost  when  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  passed  into 
Republican  hands.  The  former  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Vinson],  a  Democrat,  is  a  stronji  advo- 
cate of  UMT. 

Most  competent  observers  agree  that 
our  national  defense  has  suffered  from 
long  intervals  of  military  weakness  fol- 
lowed by  hurried  mobilizations  which 
have  made  way  for  equally  hurried 
demobilizations.  During  Intervals  of 
weakness  our  diplomacy  has  been  han- 
dicapped and  our  enemies  tempted  to 
start  aggressions.  A  strong  United 
States  might  have  prevented  World  War 
U.  This  is  a  fact  worth  considering 
carefully. 

The  excuse  that  we  cannot  have  UMT 
while  we  have  the  draft  would  have  some 
significance  if  employed  by  a  person  who 
would  favor  UMT  provided  there  were 
no  draft.  The  Republican  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  not 
such  a  person.  At  any  rate,  the  draft 
does  not  stand  In  the  way  of  authoriza- 
tion of  UMT.  In  fact,  commencement 
of  UMT  may  be  the  only  reasonably 
expeditious  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
draft. 

There  is  Irrefutable  evidence  available 
that  UMT  would  eventually  make  It 
possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  stand- 
ing army  without  diminishing  our  mili- 
tary strength.  UMT  would  reduce 
defense  costs.  It  would  cut  the  [>eriod  of 
service  for  trainees  to  6  months. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time  that  we 
put  our  defense  on  a  sound  long-term 
basis.  Our  young  men  are  entitled  to 
know  as  nearly  as  possible  exactly  what 
will  be  required  of  them  as  their  contri- 
bution to  national  security. 

Some  leaders  of  the  American  Legion, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  have  never 
spared  Democrats  with  whom  they  dis- 
agreed. I  wonder  Just  what  action  they 
plan  on  taking  now  that  the  Republicans 
have  announced  the  death  of  their  num- 
ber one  objective,  UMT.  These  lead- 
ers know  that  when  the  draft  is  not  nec- 
essary most  of  the  current  opponents  of 
UMT  who  blame  their  opposition  on 
the  existence  of  the  draft  will  then  say 
that  If  the  world  situation  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  have  a  draft  law  it  is  not  se- 
rious enough  to  Justify  UMT. 

Presidents  from  George  Washington 
to  Harry  Truman  have  tried  to  place  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  on  an  even  )ceel 
based  upon  equality  of  sacrifice  and 
readily  mobilizable  reserve  forces  rather 
than  large  standing  forces.  The  Demo- 
crats, led  by  Mr.  Vinson  with  some  Re- 
publican support,  made  a  fight  for 
UMT  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
and  came  near  to  success.  The  present 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  led  the  opponents  of 
UMT.  The  Republican  victory  has 
placed  the  gentleman  In  a  position  of 
power  which  makes  the  UMT  cause 
look  pretty  hopeless  at  least  for  this  ses- 
sion. The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Short,  is  a  very  distinguished  legislator. 


highly  respected  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
I  have  no  personal  quarrel  with  him  and 
would  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  under- 
stood ^as  having  even  the  slightest  per- 
sonal Connotation.  He  has  told  the  press 
there  will  be  no  consideration  of  UMT 
by  his  committee.  I  feel  sure  this  is  a 
result  of  the  Republican  victory  not  de- 
sired by  many  voters  who  voted  Republi- 
can. Perhaps  some  of  our  American  Le- 
gion spokesmen  can  persuade  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  change  his  mind. 
Many  of  us  who  are  members  will  be  in- 
terestedly watching  their  conduct  now 
that  Republicans  are  in  the  saddle.  We 
hope  they  will  fight  for  the  Legion 
UMT  program  without  regard  to  par- 
tisan politics. 


Known  Bat  to  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REBifARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIVB8 
Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Herschel  Levin,  Temple  Emanuel, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  System,  plus  Armed  Forces 
Radio  overseas  on  July  6, 1952 


My  dear  friends,  in  the  chtirchyard  of  the 
Old  Presbyterian  Meeting  Hoxise  in  Alexan- 
dria. Va..  not  far  from  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  of  World  I.  lies  the  body 
of  an  unknown  soldier  of  an  earlier  war. 
All  we  know  about  this  man  is  that  he  died 
probably  in  a  hospital  In  Alexandria  aftei* 
having  been  wounded  fighting  our  Nation's 
first  battle  for  freedom,  the  American  Revo- 
"  lutlon.  His  body  was  burled  in  an  old  am- 
munition box  and  forgotten.  It  was  dug 
up  accidentally,  two  generations  later,  by 
excavators,  who  recognized  the  fragments  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  uniform  and  Insignia. 
In  1929  a  tombstone  was  placed  over  his 
grave  by  the  members  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  ChUdren  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, with  a  simple  inscription  beginning 
with  these  words:  "Here  lies  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  whose  identity  Is  known  but  to 
God." 

Known  but  to  Ood  Is  the  name  and  origin 
of  this  valiant  soldier  carried  to  his  reward 
by  a  bullet  or  by  disease — known  but  to  Ood 
whCHn  he  worshiped,  whether  In  a  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Protestant  church,  or  In  one  of  the 
humble  Jewish  synagogues  already  estab- 
lished In  colonial  America.  - 

There  were  not  many  Jews  in  the  British 
North  American  Colonies— only  about  2.000 — 
on  that  fatefxU  Fourth  of  July,  176  years  ago. 
But  when  the  call  to  arms  for  the  defense 
of  liberty  sounded,  many  answered — almost 
all  taking  their  posts  in  the  rebel  army. 
Almost  all,  that  is,  except  perhaps  a  Jew  of 
New  York  surnamed  Gomez,  who  was  turned 
down  by  the  Continental  Congress,  not  be- 
cause of  hU  religfbn.  Men  of  all  faiths  were 
welcomed  by  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
land.  The  Continental  Congress  refused  to 
permit  him  to  organize  a  military  company 
to  fight  against  the  British  t>ecauBe  he  was 
68  years  old.  They  wanted  younger  men  In 
their  army,  they  said.  Gomez,  In  anger,  re- 
plied that  he  could  stop  a  bullet  as  well  as  a 
younger  man.  Perhaps  Gomez  went  off  and 
enlisted    under    another    xuune,    giving    a 


younger  tige.    Perhaps  he  was  that  unknown 
soldier  known  but  to  God. 

If  so,  he  was  not  the  only  Jew  who  fought 
for  liberty  in  the  American  Revolution,  nor 
the  only  one  who  died  on  Its  battlefields. 
There  was  Francis  Salvador,  from  the  colony 
of  South  Carolina,  where  Jews  formed  al- 
most an  entire  Infantry  company,  known  as 
the   Jews'   Company.     Salvador,   a   member 
of  the  colony's  provincial  congress,  deserved 
well  his  nickname  of   "the   Southern  Paul 
Revere."    On  July  1.  1T76.  the  report  spread 
tha;t   the  British   Fleet   was   closing   In   on 
Charleston.    When  Salvador  heard  the  news, 
like  his  northern  counterpart,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rounded  up  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  to  check  the  impending  dis- 
aster.    This  involved  him  in  three  fierce  en- 
gagements with  Indians  who  had  been  in- 
cited by  the  Tories.     In   the  last  of  these 
battles,    Salvador    was    killed    and    scalped. 
He  was  only  29  years  old,  but  had  made  his 
mark  alreiuly  among  his  countrymen  as  a 
wise  legislator  and  a  brave  soldier.     His  name 
appears  In   practically  every  history  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.     One  of  his  fellow 
soldiers  wrote:   "The  whole  army  regretted 
his  Ibes.  as  he  was  unlversaUy   loved  and 
esteemed  by  them." 

After  Francis  Salvador's  death,  his  fellow 
Jews,  most  of  them  from  Charleston,  serving 
in  the  Jews'  Company,  fought  gallantly  in 
the  battle  of  Beaufort  (February  1779). 
Among  the  early  Americans  killed  in  that 
engagement  were  Joseph  Solomon  and  Moses 
Cohen.  There  are  records  of  many  other 
brave  Jewish  soldiers  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  colonies  from  British  rule  in 
those  days. 

Here  is  an  interesting  story  about  David 
Emanuel,  a  young  Jew  who  was  one  of  the 
patriot  leaders  of  a  community  In  the  colony 
of     Georgia,     called     appropriately.     Rebel 
Town,  situated  not  far  from  Augusta.     At 
McBean's  Creek,  the  Tories  captured  him  and 
several  companions,  and  marched  them  off 
to  a  nearby  field  to  be  shot.    One  of  Eman- 
uel's companions,  a  Christian,  was  given  per- 
mission to  say  a  final  prayer  before  the  exe- 
cution.   Fortunately,  his  captors  paid  more 
attention  to  his  fervent  invocation  to  the 
merciful  God  than  they  did  to  the  other 
prisoners.    Nearby  some  horses  were  tethered. 
David  Emanuel  dashed  toward  them,  mount-i, 
ed  one,  rode  off  to  the  swampland,  dropped* 
into  the  bog  up  to  his  neck.    His  pursuers 
searched  for  him  In  vain,  although  they  came 
so  close  to  him  several  times  that  he  could 
hear  their  muttered  cxirses.    David  Emanuel, 
the  Jew  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  last 
prayer  of  a  Christian  soldier,  survived  the 
Revolutionary  War.  served  in  the  State  leg- 
islature, and   became  Governor  of  Georgia. 
which   named   for    him   one   of    Its    largest 
counties,  Emanuel  County,  in  the  east-cen- 
tral section  of  the  State.  < 

Jews  have  shared  gallantly  with  fellow 
citizens  of  all  faiths  the  burden  of  all  the 
wars  fought  by  our  country.  That  great 
book  written  by  Simon  Wolf  in  1895  actually 
lists  the  names  of  thousands  of  American 
Jewish  soldiers  who  defended  our  land  In 
the  Revolutionary  War.  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War,  on  both  sides  during  the  War 
Between  the  States;  listing  also  those  cited 
for  gallantry  and  many  who  played  heroic 
roles  in  civilian  and  military  life,  serving 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Many  interesting  developments  could  be 
Included  in  an  up-to-date  edition  of  that 
lK>ok.  In  1917,  Jews  numbered  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  American  population,  but  were 
at  least  6  percent  of  the  total  enlistment, 
numerically  higher  than  the  average  In  three 
of  the  more  dangerous  branches:  Infantry, 
signal  and  aviation,  and  medical  divisions. 
Ftorty  thousand  Jewish  volunteers  answered 
the  first  call  to  arms  In  1917.  In  New  York 
City,  more  men  bearing  the  ancient  Jewish 
priestly  name  of  Cohen  enlisted  than  men  at 
taxj  other  name.    Albert  Cohen.  Jr.,  of  Mem- 


phis, aged  13.  enlisted  24  hours  after  we  de- 
clared war  against  Germany  by  concealing 
bis  true  age.  He  fell  In  the  first  line  of  battle 
In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  There  were 
hundreds  of  Jewish  Immigrants  from  New 
York's  East  Side  In  the  famous  Seventy- 
seventh  Division.  One  of  its  commanding 
officers,  Douglas  Campbell,  wrote:  "The  Jew- 
ish boys  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division 
were  the  best  soldiers  on  earth." 

Now  I  do  not  take  CamplMll's  words  lit- 
erally. I  am  content  to  know  that  Jews 
have  distinguished  themselves  In  defense 
of  liberty.  In  World  War  n,  1  out  of  every 
3  or  4  adult  male  Jews  In  the  world  was  a 
soldier  In  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  let  me  not  give  the  Impression  that 
Jews  are  warlike  people.  Jews  hate  war 
for  the  same  good  reasons  that  make  Chris- 
tians hate  war. 

The  Talmud  tells  how  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  by  the  high  priest,  Yadua.  greeted, 
with  a  religious  procession  and  with  gifts, 
the  conqueror  Alexander,  who  had  come  to 
ravage  the  Holy  City.    Turning  to  his  sol- 
diers, the  emperor  exclaimed:  "When  I  saw 
not  a  spear,   nor  even  an  ax,  I  could  not 
raise  my  hand  against  them.    They  are  the 
only  people  who  met  me  In  peace  instead 
of  with  armies.     More  glory  to  their  leader, 
Yadua.  who  had  enough  courage  and  wisdom 
to  do  this  thing."    A  favorite  saying  of  the 
rabbis  was:  "There  may  be  food  and  drink 
but  when  peace  is  lacking,  all  is  lacking. 
Peace  is  the  equivalent  of  all  good  things.'* 
Along  with  Justice  and  truth,  we  consider 
peace  to  be  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  world.    Jews  will  resort  to  war  If  forced 
Into  It,  but  refxise  to  make  a  romance  of 
fighting.    Seldom  is  the  warrior  glorified  in 
Jewish  literature.  The  Maccabees  are  remem- 
bered more  for  their  devotion  to  the  one 
God  and  for  their  restoration  of  the  temple 
than    for    their    military    victories.      David 
Is  exalted  more  as  a  sweet  singer  of  psalms 
than  as  a  giant  killer. 

The  great  modern  writer.  Mattrlce  Samuels, 
puts  it  this  way:  "If  my  brother  goes  mad 
and  attacks  me.  and  I  must  slay  him  In 
self-defense,  how  can  I  be  happy  over  it?  It 
Is  a  cruel  and  miserable  business,  to  be  fin- 
ished with  as  soon  as  possible.  I  dc^koot 
find  in  the  Bible  delight  in  war  and  war- 
riors. Ovir  exiiltation  in  victory  was  not 
the  glorification  of  the  warrior,  but  only 
a  fierce  Joy  at  having  survived."  "I  know," 
says  Samuels,  "with  utter  certainty  concern- 
ing us  as  we  are  today  that  the  consclovis 
Jew,  the  Jew  steeped  in  Jewish  life  •  •  • 
abhors  war,  and  thovigh  he  can  die  for  his 
faith  as  well  as  anyone  else,  he  refuses  to 
make  a  Joyful  ritual  of  combat." 

It  is  well  to  remember  these  sentiments 
on  the  Foxirth  of  July  week  end.  The 
psalmist  sang  (34.16) :  "Bakesh  Shalon 
Vrudfehu — Seek  peace  and  pursue  it."  The 
prophet.  Isaiah,  wrote:  "How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  the  messenger 
of  good  tidings,  that  announceth  peace." 

As  we  celebrate  this  greatest  of  our  patri- 
otic holidays,  let  \is  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  hallowed  spot  in  Virginia  where  lies 
that  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  iden- 
tity' is  known  but  to  God.  He  gave  his  life 
for  liberty  and  peace.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew- 
ish. We  know  only  that  whatever  our  creed 
or  national  origin,  whether  we  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  came  as  refu- 
gees frc«n  Hitler  and  Stalin,  we  are  all  de- 
voted to  the  prophetic  and  American  ideals 
of  liberty  and  peace.  With  war  clouds  on 
the  horizon.  Americans  are  an  example  to 
the  world  that  men  of  differing  opinions 
about  politics,  economics,  and  even  about 
God  can  dwell  together  in  unity.  I*t  mm 
pray  that  soon  the  brave  warriors  who  were 
heroes  of  this  celebration  may  be  known 
as  the  products  of  a  bygone  and  obsolete 
time.  For  we  go  forth  hand  In  hand,  each 
serving  God  i«  his  own  way,  but  with  the 
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ff^rtutn  wUl  to  trlng  nlgb  Hte  kingdom, 
wben  aU  spears  sbaU  be  beaten  Into  plow- 
shares. Our  lorefathers  were  pioneers  In 
tbe  bloody  flgbt  for  American  liberty.  May 
we  be  pioneers  In  the  vlctortoiia  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world  by  our  living  exam- 
ple of  loving  our  neighbors,  seeking  peace, 
pxinulng  It,  and  finding  It  together.    Amen. 


State  ttf  the  UnioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  day  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  receive  a  message  from  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
I  wish  to  can  attention  to  some  portions 
of  his  message  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  omitted.  The  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  7.  1953.  will  be  an  appropriate 
supplement  to  President  Truman's  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  this  editorial  vm- 
der  lea  76  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record: 

Statb  or  TH«  Union 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  a  very 
despairing  report  today  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Indeed,  it  might  seem  difflcult  not  to  do  so. 
for  the  despairing  things  are  all  too  familiar. 
We  are  fighting  one  bloody  and  costly  war 
without  hope  of  ending;  we  live  within  the 
shadow  of  a  greater  one.  We  carry  an  op- 
pressive burden  of  taxes.  Our  money  Is  de- 
preciated and  everywhere  there  Is  evidence 
that  our  public  morals  are  rotting.  Around 
na  the  whole  Western  World  seems  In  danger 
of  collapsing  except  as  we  can  prop  It  up. 
From  the  east  there  presses  on  vis  relentlessly 
a  new  barbarism.  Within  we  are  havinted 
by  fears  of  betrayal  In  high  places. 

The  worst  of  It  Is  that  we  have  been 
brought  to  this  estate  not  by  outside  dis- 
asters but  by  our  own  doing.  Each  of  these 
things  we  can  blame  only  on  the  failure  of  our 
own  Tlslcm  and  the  recklessness  oX  our 
leaders. 

We  doubt  that  the  State  of  Union  Message 
which  goes  to  Congress  at  noon  today  will 
long  dwell  upon  any  of  this.  Being  in  the 
nature  of  things  an  apology  for  the  conse- 
quences of  two  decades  it  will  strike  a  dif- 
ferent note. 

But  we  do  think  It. Is  possible  to  sound  a 
different  note,  albeit  for  vastly  different 
reasons. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  great  strength 
of  this  Nation  has  been  abused.  We  have 
thrown  our  resources  Into  two  great  wars  and 
then  thrown  away  both  of  these  achieve- 
ments as  a  prodigal  throws  away  his  sub- 
stance. Tet,  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  still 
the  strongest  of  nations,  not  in  the  power 
of  arms  alone  but  in  resources  of  land  and 
people. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  our  public  morals 
have  come  to  sad  estate.  We  have  stooped 
to  bribery  and  corruption,  from  school  chil- 
dren to  high  officials.  But  we  have  not  sunk 
to  the  depths  of  cynical  sufferance.  The 
people  proved  that  they  can  be  shocked  and. 
being  shocked,  indignant.  It  Is  not  the  Inci- 
dence of  bribery  but  the  capacity  for  Indig- 
nation that  Is  the  true  measxire  of  public 
morals. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  we  have  acted 
like  wastrels   with  our  substance,  and  wo 


must  pay  for  it.  But  thare  ara  signs  ttiat  wa 
have  sobered  up  short  of  bankmptcy.  "niere 
la  no  longer  complacency  toward  the  spend- 
thrift, the  coin  cllpp«  or  the  tax  gatherer. 

Nor  Is  there  any  denying  that  the  problems 
outside  are  foreboding.  We  must  still  steel 
ourselves  for  a  long  war  in  Korea  and  a 
longer  entrenchment  against  barbarism. 
But  at  least  we  are  not  still  deluded  as  to 
the  salntllness  of  communism  or  by  the 
grandiose  Idea,  which  followed  our  disillu- 
sionment, that  we  alone  can  shepherd  the 
world.  While  this  promises  no  end  to  dan- 
ger It  does  promise  that  we  will  no  longer 
walk  unawares. 

The  state  of  the  Union  Is  that  it  is  nowise 
as  peaceful,  as  strong  or  as  prosperous  as  It 
might  have  been  had  we  not  for  so  nuiny 
years  blundered  and  thereby  abused  It.  But 
to  see  only  this  Is  to  see  too  little.  This 
country  has  been  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  abuse.  We  believe  its  greater  strength  Is 
that  It  will  now  have  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  end  the  abuse. 


VuR  of  Crow  Indiao  Girls  From  Shendan, 
Wjo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  7, 1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  community  of  Sheri- 
dan. Wyo..  will  be  in  the  news  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
five  Crow  Indian  girls  from  that  area 
will  visit  Washington, 

Their  visit  here  will  be  the  culmination 
of  a  program  in  Sheridan  aimed  at  bet- 
terment of  racial  relations.  The  five 
Crow  girls  will  be  in  Washington  to  ac- 
cept a  national  award  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Sheridan  community,  to  be  presented  by 
the  American  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion. It  will  mark  the  first  time  in  APRA 
history  that  an  award  of  this  nature  has 
been  made  to  a  community. 

Heading  the  delegation  will  be  Miss 
Lucy  Yellowmule.  Miss  Yellowmule  was 
chosen  by  popular  acclaim  last  summer 
to  reign  as  queen  of  the  Sheridan  rodeo — 
the  first  of  her  race  to  be  so  honored  by 
any  community  of  predominantly  white 
population.  Her  selection  began  the 
human  relations  program  in  Sheridan. 
This  campaign  was  so  successful  that  it 
attracted  attention  of  the  APRA.  and  the 
award  resulted. 

Miss  Yellowmule  will  have  with  her  in 
Washington  four  attendants,  all  of  them 
quiet-mannered  young  ladies  like  her- 
self, coming  from  families  honored  in 
Crow  history.  They  are  Joy  Old  Crow, 
Alta  Drift  Wood,  Evangeline  Whiteman, 
and  Regina  Spotted  Horse.  Accompany- 
ing them  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Sin- 
clair, of  Sheridan. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Sheridan 
progAm  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, who  feels  strongly  that  public  In- 
terest in  the  event  will  be  heightened 
since  national  thought  now  is  centered 
on  civil  rights,  racial  tolerance,  and 
equaUty  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  creed  or  color.  Mr.  Sinclair 
notes   that  evidence   of   the   Sheridan 


area's  continued  efforts  toward  better- 
ment of  racial  relations  is  seen  in  the 
very  fact  that  a  community  of  predomi- 
nantly white  population  should  elect  to 
send  five  girls  of  another  race  to  accept 
a  high  honor  in  its  behalf. 

I  feel  that  the  visit  of  these  five  yoimg 
girls  to  the  Nation's  Capital  City,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  purpose  of  their 
visit  and  the  program  which  made  it  pos- 
sible, is  deserving  of  wide  public  notice. 
I  hope  that  I  may  be  of  assistance  in 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  as  many 
people  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  published  in  the  Sheri- 
dan (Wyo.)  Press: 

A  CoMMUNtrr  Honob 
Widening,  Interest  In  the  award  which  Is 
to  come  to  the  Sheridan  area  Is  evidenced  by 
a  growing  number  of  Inquiries  as  to  what  It 
la  all  about.  While  there  have  been  several 
articles  published  on  the  selection  of  the 
Sheridan  community  for  national  recogni- 
tion, there  are  perhaps  some  misconceptions 
which  should  be  clarified. 

A  few  have  the  Impresslcm  that  the  deci- 
sion to  send  five  Indian  girls  to  Washington 
to  represent  the  area  and  to  receive  the 
award  on  behalf  of  the  community  Is  a  good- 
time  Junket  for  these  young  ladles,  as  a  re- 
ward for  something  or  other,  or  that  It  Is 
some  sort  ot  an  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian.     This  Is  very  far  from  fact. 

While  the  Crow  girls  will  experience  inci- 
dents which  they  will  carry  with  them  their 
entire  lives,  such  as  an  audience  with  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  presentation 
on  the  £kx>r  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
luncheons,  and  other  events  which  have  been 
tentatively  arranged  for  them — these  young 
ladies,  and  they  are  ladles,  are  being  sent  for 
a  serious  purpose,  and  they  know  It.  They 
will  represent  the  area.  It  Is  the  c(»nmunlty 
which  Is  to  be  publicized — and  nationally 
publicised.  The  American  Public  Relations 
Association  has  In  Its  membership  perhaps 
the  most  skillful  and  experienced  publicity 
men  In  the  country,  men  whose  Judgment 
and  abUlty  are  so  highly  valued  by  big  or- 
ganizations. Industry,  and  associations,  that ' 
they  occupy  positions  which  command  high 
salaries. 

During  the  past  8  years  more  than  150  or-  ^ 
ganlzatlons  and  Industries  In  America  have  ^ 
been  awarded  the  coveted  sterling  silver 
anvU — the  trophy  representing  the  award. 
Some  of  those  receiving  recognition  are  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co..  American  Auto- 
mobUe  Association,  American  National  Red 
Cross,  American  Hotel  Association.  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.,  Blue  Cross  plan  for  hospital 
care.  Dun  ti  Bradstreet,  Lever  Bros.  Co.. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Budd  Co.. 
Glmbel  Bros.,  and  many  other  firms  and  as- 
sociations. These  are  In  long-established 
categories. 

Only  twice  hlthereto  has  a  special  honor- 
ary award  been  made — one  In  1948  to  Drew 
Pearson  for  his  sponsoring  of  the  Friendship 
Train  and  In  1950  to  the  Howard  University 
dramatic  group  which  toured  a  Negro  choir 
over  Europe  to  offset  Red  propaganda.  Sher- 
idan Is  the  first  community  In  the  United 
States  ever  to  have  received  recognition. 

The  award  Is  the  first  to  be  given  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  human  relations — 
and  it  sets  the  Sheridan  community  up  as 
the  first  area  to  set  a  national  pattern  for 
racial  equality — In  an  era  when  the  public 
mind  Is  tuned  to  dvll  rights  of  all  people. 
Letters  received  from  the  panel  of  experts 
which  selected  Sheridan  for  recognition  show 
that  they  considered  the  community  did 
something  outstanding  In  the  way  of  Ameri- 
canism and  the  continuation  of  a  belief  in 
eonatituUonai  •  right*. 


The  presentation  ceremooy  to  a  wlddy 
publicised  event — over  radio,  television,  the 
news  reels,  and  newspapers.  Washington  ad- 
Tlaas  that  a  potential  viewing  audience  wlU 
be  over  10,000,000  people — and  the  Voice  of 
America,  on  which  It  is  planned  to  beam  the 
program,  reaches  every  clvUteed  nation  In 
the  world.  The  program  costs  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  produce.  Because  these 
Crow  girls  are  attractive  and  wiU  attract  at- 
tention, they  wUl  provide  the  dramatics  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  television  program. 
The  program  officials  preferred  to  have  aU 
five  rather  than  one  lone  Indian  girl  sur- 
rounded by  a  lot  of  whites — which  would  not 
prove  to  be  a  very  dramatic  showing. 

There   are  several   naUonal   groups   con- 
eerned  with  Indian  affairs  who  will  also  pub- 
licise the  Ulp.     The  groups  are  large,  well 
financed,  and   Influential.     They  have  long 
advocated  racial  tcrferance  and  Indian  rights. 
-  ■  Letters  received  from  all  over  the  country  as 
•■  /--well  as  contributions  toward  the  trip  indicate 
1^      the  high  regard  these  people  have  for  the 
Sheridan  community  for  Its  accomplishment. 
The  cost  of  the  trip  is  computed  at  (2,250 — 
which  includes  transportation  and  housing 
of  Miss  Yellowmule  and  her  four  companions, 
along  with  F.  H.  Sinclair,  who  originated  and 
directed  the  project.     Mrs.  Sinclair  will  ac- 
company the  group  as  chaperone — but  her 
expense  will  not  come  out  of  the  fund.    No 
individual,  organisation,  or  group  wtU  cash 
In  on  the  project— it  Is  being  carried  on  on  a 
community  level— with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  keeping  the  publicity  In  good  taste, 
avoiding  any  side  show  or  cheap  exhibition- 
ism.   Any  departure  from  that  course  might 
bring  unfavorable   reaction   from    not  only 
people  In  the  Sheridan  area  but  from  those 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  who  recognise 
the  award  as  an  honor.    Every  Indian  tribe 
in  America  will  know.  U  they  do  not  already 
know,  of  the  project,  and  they  will  find  hope 
and     Inspiration — after     many     frustrated 
years— %hat  they  will  as  American  cltlsens 
receive  fair  and  decent  treatment  and  an 
opportunity  to  find  their  place  In  o\ir  modem 
social  and  economic  world. 


Greeley.  Charles  A.  Dana.  Edwin  Lawrence 
Godkln.  Joseph  Pulitser  (the  elder),  Henry 
Watterson.  and  others  distinguished  them- 
selves as  editorial  writers  and  conductors  of 
editorial  pages. 

Shall  we  Judge  the  performance  of  modem 
editors  and  publishers  only  by  the  eminent 
examples  from  the  past?  If  so.  we  shall  be 
assimilng  that,  throiigh  some  mysterious 
means,  the  lessons  from  the  careers  of  these 
men  have  been  accepted  f  uUy  and  that  mod- 
em Journalists  are  expected  to  build  only 
upon  the  pedestals  which  they  laid.  That 
would  imply  a  rather  optimistic  view  of  logi- 
cal expectancy. 

Secondly,  even  If  editorial  giants  roamed 
the  earth  In  the-  preceding  centiu7,  in  the 
United  States  at  least  they  had  feet  of  clay. 
Greeley,  for  all  his  wisdom,  courage,  and 
foresight,  went  too  far  as  an  arm-chair 
strategist  in  iirglng  the  Inunedlate  march  of 
Fed'ral  troops. on  Richmond.  Some  of  his 
less  well-known  editorializing  seems  far  from 
conunendable  by  modern  standards;  It  was 
interwoven,  for  example.  In  his  political  news 
correspondence  from  Albany  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  His  mixing  of  Journalism  and  poli- 
tics may  have  been  commendable — at  least 
It  was  understandable — ^for  one  of  his  thne. 
However,  would  he  not  have  become  a  greater 
editor  by  sticking  to  the  task  of  criticism 
and  by  avoiding  the  temptation  to  run  for 
the  Presidency? 


Has  die  Eititorial  Pafc  Decfinea? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
George  E.  Simmons,  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Item: 

Has  thx  Edttoeial  P&cs  Dbcuktd? 
(By  George  E.  Simmons,  head  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity's Journalism  department  and  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Association  for  Education 
In  Joiimallsm) 

In  contemporary  criticisms  of  newspapers 
one  finds  frequent  references  to  the  decline 
of  the  editorial  page. 

If  there  U,  Indeed,  evidence  of  atrophy  In 
the  editorial  page,  comparisons  between  cur- 
rent standards  and  those  of  other  years  are 
necessary  to  prove  It.   . 

First  let  It  be  observed  that  the  so-called 
average  newspaper — actually,  there  Is  no 
such  pap)er— of  today  cannot  be  compared 
fairly  with  a  few  ouUtandlng  papers  of  other 
years.  Likewise,  we  cannot  use  a  few  big- 
name  editors  of  the  past  as  the  measuring 
rods  for  the  average  editors  of  today.    Horace 


pmjToa  WAS  jiifGOisnc 
Pulitser  was  a  notable  crusader;  many  of 
his  editorial  campaigns  in  the  New  York 
World  undoubtedly  were  effective.  But  his 
Jingoistic  treatment  of  Spanish-American 
War  news  was  a  tragic  blunder,  editorially  and 
otherwise.  Watterson  was  a  great  stump 
speaker  from  the  editorial  forum,  but  how 
many  converts  would  he  win  today  against 
Staltn  with  an  editorial  comparable  to  his 
Vae  Vlctls.  In  which  he  belabored  the  Hohen- 
BoUems  and  the  Hapsburgs? 

One  reads  of  the  exjKjsc  of  the  Tweed  ring 
as  a  triumph  of  Journalistic  service  In  the 
1870's.  Extensive  credit  Is  given  to  the  New 
York  Times  under  George  Jones  and  to 
Thomas  Nast  for  his  cartoons  In  Harper's 
We*kly.  But  how  many  of  us  have  read  the 
full  story  of  the  attack  on  Boss  Tweed? 

The  historians  who  have  covered  that  epi- 
sode In  detail  are  not  very  complimentary  of 
the  other  newspapers  which  might  have  Ini- 
tiated that  onslaught.  On  the  contrary,  they 
leave  the  Impression  that  most  of  the  edi- 
tors were  hesitant  to  fight  the  deeply  en- 
trenched politicians. 

As  for  the  less  notable,  say  the  average, 
editorials  of  a  century  or  a  half-century  ago, 
they  may  He  glorified  as  partisan  and  personal 
Journalism.  Perhaps  the  editors  were  more 
often  wUllng  to  take  a  stand  than  they  are 
today:  In  general,  editors  then  seemed  more 
likely  to  ally  themselves  with  partisan  causes. 
Even  so,  they  were  not  always  as  forth- 
right and  courageous  as  modern  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  Sometimes  they  played  up 
letters  to  the  editor  which  supported  the 
editor's  view;  they  published  one-sided  news 
stories:  they  often  allowed  their  own  argu- 
ments to  be  burled  In  verbosity. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  the  great  per- 
sonal Journalists  had  large  foUowlngs  of 
themselves  as  individuals.  People  wanted  to 
know  what  "old  Horace"  thought  or  what 
Samuel  Bowles  said.  Grant  that  there  was 
more  heat,  more  vehement  expression  of 
opinion  by  Greeley  than  one  finds  In  John  S. 
Knight's  Editor's  Notebook  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News.  But  how  about  the  reasonable- 
ness and  balance  of  Judgment  shown  by  Mr. 
Knight,  by  Arthur  Krock  In  the  New  York 
Times,  and  by  HamUton  Owens  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun? 

We  do  not  know  how  effective  the  editorial 
pages  are.  nor  can  we  do  more  than  estimate 
their  effectiveness  In  previous  periods. 


Concerning  the  pages  of  60  or  100  years  ago 
we  have  sUll  less  scientific  evaluation;  one 
Judges  them  largely  by  historical  commen- 
taries. Including  only  a  few  reexaminations  of 
the  pages. 

In  brief.  It  seems  logical  to  admit  that  no 
one  can  prove  that  the  editorials  of  other 
years  were  actuaUy  more  effective  than  those 
of  today  In  shaping  public  opinion  and  deter- 
mining public  action. 

Of  course,  the  status  of  the  editorial  page 
in  the  daily  Journal  has  changed. 

Expansion  of  the  news  and  advertising 
functions  of  the  daUf  newspajier  undoubted- 
ly has  outr\m  that  of  the  editorial.  The  news 
department  has  set  a  fast  pace.  It  has  uti- 
lized the  improved  facilities  of  wire  services 
and  syndicates.  Including  the  strong  attrac- 
tion of  picture  services.  The  advertising  de- 
partment has  Improved  Its  techniques  of  dis- 
play. Both  news  and  advertising  have 
strengthened  their  claims  for  attention  of 
the  reader.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  editorial  writers,  with  all  their  Improve- 
ments In  the  tjrpographlcal  appearance  of  the 
editorial  page,  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
advancements  of  the  news  and  advertising 
departments.  As  Louise  A.  Troscott  asked 
recently  in  the  Masthead: 

"Why  cant  the  editorial  page  be  more  eye- 
catching?" 

Papers  which  use  only  one-line  captions 
for  editorials  are  limiting  themselves  arbi- 
trarily. Mrs.  Trescott  Is  quite  right  In  ask- 
ing. "Why  cant  there  be  subheads  and  banks 
on  heads  when  the  subject  calls  for  them?" 
And  why  cant  there  be  plctxires  or  other 
illustrations  (a  few  papers  use  them)  when 
appropriate  ones  can  be  obtained  and  when 
such  visual  appeals  would  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive on  editorial  pages  as  on  the  news  pages? 
As  for  the  other  media,  there  has  been,  of 
course,  a  phenomenal  rise  In  the  Importance 
of  radio;  subscribers  sometimes  prefer  news 
interpretation  by  radio  commentators  rather 
than  by  newspaper  editorial  writers.  To  this 
might  be  added  the  more  recent  service  of 
editorial  opinion  by  television. 

Suppose  that  the  average  reader-listener 
does  prefer  Raymond  Gram  Swing  by  radio 
to  t"he  editorials  In  his  local  newspaper.  Or 
suppose  that  some  speaker  by  televUlon  Is 
more  convincing  to  him  than  any  editorial 
writer  whose  works  he  reads  regularly.  These 
facts  do  not  prove  that  the  editorial  page  has 
declln^. 

PTTBLic  arrAns  more  complxx 
Public"  affairs  now  call  for  more  Interpre- 
tation than  they  did  20  years  ago,  and  still 
more  than  they  did  50  or  100  years  ago.  The 
Increasing  complexities  of  Government  and 
our  social  order  have  created  new  conditions 
In  which  our  would-be  molders  of  public 
opinion  must  wt>rk.  Despite  the  addition  of 
radio  and  television  to  our  means  of  commu- 
nication, the  editorial  writer's  opportunities 
now  are  much  greater  than  they  were  years 
ago.  Newspaper  editorial  writers  may  hold 
less  of  a  monopoly  on  the  means  of  mass 
communication  of  opinion,  but  have  their 
chances  for  service  not  also  Increased? 

If  In  conclusion  a  personal  observation 
may  be  added.  It  Is  this:  Examination  of 
countless  newspapers  In  the  supposedly 
golden  age  or  ages  of  American  Journalism 
and  in  recent  years  has  not  convinced  this 
writer  that  the  editorial  page  is  declining. 
The  modern  editorial  page,  for  aU  Its  weak- 
nesses and  admitted  inadequacies,  seems  Im- 
measurably better  than  that  of  other  years. 
What  It  lacks  In  forthright  statement  and 
strength  of  expression  It  makes  up  with  rea- 
sonableness and  objectivity.  Today  It  places 
an  Increasing  reliance  upon  facts,  for  the 
editorial  writer  knows  that  his  readers  are 
becoming  better  and  better  Informed?  It 
would  seem  that  the  modem  editorial  wrltw 
is  by  far  preferable  to  his  old-time  counter- 
part in  thU  era  when  "the  truth  will  make 
us  free" — if  anything  can. 
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Entirely  Objective - 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  AT.ABAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  7.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  the  following  editorial  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1953,  written  by  Mr.  Louis  Eckl, 
who  Is  editor  of  the  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times:  | 

Schools  TsicHnfo  Dbmocsact  CAinroT  Be 
Emtxsixt  Objectivs 

How  much  "Americanism"  should  b« 
taught  in  the  coimtry's  schools  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  citizenship  Is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects that  are  always  being  debated  by  edu- 
cators. 

That  this  debate  should  go  on  ad  infl- 
nltum,  as  it  does,  among  the  country's 
scholars  whose  pay  in  dollars  Is  small  com- 
pared with  the  financial  remuneration  evi- 
dent in  many  walks  of  life,  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  educators. 

For  the  Timet  and  Tti-C^tles  Daily  think 
that  people  everywhere,  especially  those  at 
ICuscle  Shocds  where  there  is  need  for  more 
school  facilities  of  all  kinds  and  for  more 
fimds  with  which  to  promote  education,  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  America's  future  is  de- 
cided again  and  again  as  each  graieration 
enters  the  classrooms. 

In  connection  with  how  much  "American- 
Ism"  should  be  taught  there  are  no  doubt  a 
good  many  who  believe  as  does  Dr.  William 
P.  Russell,  president  of  Teachers  College  at 
Columbia  University,  who  said  recently: 

"The  best  way  to  beat  a  Commxinist  iy  to 
face  him  with  citizens  who  know  and  love 
their  coxmtry,'  who  both  understand  and  re- 
verse its  ideas  and  apply  them  in  the  ordinary 
situations  of  everyday  life." 

Such  teachers  feel  it  Is  the  schools'  Job 
to  create  this  kind  of  understanding,  and 
that  consequently  they  must  develop  pro- 
grams to, promote  study  ot  United  States 
Ideals  and  principles. 

OthoB  say  the  function  ot  any  school  sys- 
tem is  above  all  to  remain  neutral  and  ob- 
jective, to  steer  clear  of  political  turmoil,  to 
take  no  sides  in  any  phase  of  life.  That's 
the  way  many  European  countries  have  it. 

The  goal  of  objectivity  is  whoUy  com- 
mendable. But  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  adhered  to  per- 
fectly in  teaching  yoimg  Americans  about 
their  Government. 

Long  ago  we  made  a  subjective  decision — 
as  a  people — to  have  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  To  work  well  such  a  system 
presupposes  a  well-informed,  educated  pop- 
ulace. Education  for  all  is  thxis  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  democracy.  How  else 
can  you  get  sound  popular  choices? 

That  education  oug^t  to  Include  a  highly 
critical  look  at  the  very  system  we  live  by. 
We  shotild  be  able  to  examine  honestly  all 
the  faiUts  of  democracy  In  practice.  And 
we  should  be  able  to  study  all  other  sys- 
tems of  government,  noting  strong  points 
and  weaknesses. 

Communism,  today  the  most  powerful  rival 

system,  unquestionably  should  be  on  every 

teaching  agenda  in  America.     But  that  does 

.  pot  mean  that  teachers  should  be  allowed 

to  advocate  commiuiism.  as  some  of  them 


io  undercut  ova  own  system.  There  is 
a  huge  difference  between  explaining  and 
promoting. 

But.  by  the  same  token,  we  should  not 
hold  our  teachers  to  simply  explaining  the 
American  approach  to  government  through 
the  people.  For  we  want  our  budding  . 
citizens  to  go' forth  not  as  scholars  in  com- 
parative government  but  as  defenders  of  a 
faith  of  a  sort,  chrmpions  of  the  free  sys- 
tem we  have.  And  most  educators,  includ- 
ing those  at  Muscle  Shoals,  are  agreed  we 
cannct  do  that  if  we  stay  strictly  neutral. 
In  this  one  fundamental  field,  at  least,  we 
must  promote. 

To  do  so  may  violate  the  notion  of  pure 
scholastic  objectivity.  But  we're  not  now 
and  never  have  been  living  in  a  world  where 
one  can  afford  to  be  neutrp'  about  his  own 
kind  of  government.  And  nobody  has  sug- 
gested so  far  that  any  agency  of  our  society 
Is  better  eqiilpped  than  the  school  to  do 
the  Job. 

And  while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
education  we  might  comment  fuJi|her  upon 
some  of  the  problems  facing  us  in  this  and 
other  directions  during  the  next  few  years 
even  if  the  American  people  are  now  carry- 
ing the  highest  tax  burdens  in  their  history. 
Por  by  doing  so  they  are  supporting  the 
biggest  peacetime  defense  effort  and  lending 
heavy  assistance  to  other  parts  of  the  free 
world. 

And  while  this  Is  no  time  to  scold  them 
for  not  digging  deeper  into  their  pocket- 
books,  some  of  our  domestic  problems  will 
soon  be  getting  seriously  out  of  hand  if  more 
funds  are  not  directed  toward  meeting  them. 
The  deteriorating  condition  of  United  States 
highways,  frequently  remarked  upon,  is  one 
such  problem.  Another  is  the  declining 
physical  adequacy  and  educational  q\iallty 
of  the  Nation's  schools. 

Not  long  ago  a  commlssicm  of  top  educa- 
tors examined  the  financing  difficulties  of 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Its  report  was 
bleak.  Now  the  New  York  Times  has  com- 
pleted another  college  survey  and  its  findings 
are  no  rosier. 

One  of  every  three  liberal  arts  colleges — 
as  distinguished  from  technical  and  other 
special  instituticMia — is  r\inning  in  the  red. 
This  ratio  is  higher  among  the  small  inde- 
pendent schools,  which  are  harder  hit  all  the 
way.  Even  schools  partly  supported  by  reli- 
gious groups  are  having  trouble. 

But  red  ink  Is  far  from  the  story.  Schools 
are  reducing  their  teaching  staffs.  Some 
have  begun  to  lower  academic  standards  to 
keep  going  at  all.  In  other  wcH-ds.  the 
financial  pressures,  fought  off  for  sd  long, 
at  last  are  starting  to  be  felt  b^  students 
In  the  form  of  poorer  education. 

How  long  can  we  coxmtenance  a  develop- 
ing degradation  of  educational  standards 
either  locally,  In  the  State,  or  Nation? 
Proudly  the  experts  tell  us  these  days  that 
we  are  enjoying  the  highest  standards  of 
living  we  have  ever  known.  It  is  indeed 
comforting  that  our  stomachs  are  so  well 
cared  for.  It  is  reassuring  also  that  we  can 
provide  the  defenses  to  keep  us  sec\u-e. 

But  what  about  the  minds  of  our  young, 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow?  Our  civilization 
will  not  in  the  end  amount  to  much  if  we 
are  content  merely  to  live  the  lives  of  well- 
protected  vegetables. 

Our  colleges  are  the  fountain  of  learning. 
Here  the  unknown  Is  explored,  and  here  the 
fruit  o^  exploration  is  passed  on  to  the 
young  people  who  later  will  try  to  guide 
their  country  to  ever  higher  destiny. 

With  all  our  tax  b\irdens,  we  had  better 
give  some  pntty  hard  thought  to  this  before 
we  stand  by  and  watch  our  crucial  educa- 
tional standards  slide  farther.  We  are  play- 
ing with  our  country's,  and  perhaps  the 
world's  future. 


meat  Institate  Relatinf  tv  Africultare 
and  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  7.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives resolutions  adopted  by  the  Farm 
Equipment  Institute  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Atlantic  City  on  October  8. 1952.  covering 
subjects  of  prime  importance  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government,  economic  sta- 
bility, and  conservation  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

BxsoLtmoNS   Adopted   bt   thi   Pittt-mintk 
Anhual  Convention  or  tux  Famlm  EQtnr- 

KSNT  INSTTTUTS 

Whereas  the  future  of  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry are  dependent  upon  sound  govern- 
mental policies  which  permit  the  free  func- 
tioning of  competitive  enterprise,  with  fair 
rewards  to  capital  and  labor:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolifed,  That  the  farm  equipment  Indus- 
try and  its  members — 

1.  Recommend  the  approval  of  the  Bricker 
bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  over  any  treaties 
or  other  International  agreements  which  may 
be  entered  into  by  the  United  States. 

2.  Approve  the  recommendations  of  the 
Economists  National  Committee  on  Monetary 
Policy  that  the  United  States  promptly  re- 
turn to  a  gold  standard  on  the  basis  of  not 
more  than  the  present  fixed  standard  for 
gold  and  with  full  convertibility  oC  paper 
into  gold. 

3.  Recommend  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
promptly  be  amended  to  provide  the  same 
Importance  and  protection  for  the  right  of 
individual  biugalnlng  and  the  right  to  work 
as  an  individual,  as  is  now  provided  for  col- 
lective bargaining  and  action,  and  for  ob- 
taining by  vote  the  right  to  an  open  shop 
upon  the  petition  of  a  representative  num- 
ber of  employees. 

4.  Recommend  the  prompt  repeal  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  and  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  will  place  a  maximum  limit  upon  the 
income  tax  payable  by  individxials  and  cor- 
porations, to  the  end  that  the  confiscatory 
provisions  of  the  present  graduated  income 
tax,  which  tends  to  destroy  Individual  initia- 
tive and  the  investment  of  risk  capital,  be 
eliminated. 

5.  Urge  that  the  members  of  this  Indus- 
try Join  and  assist  in  the  national  and  State 
movement  of  public  and  private  bodies  to 
Indxice  every  qualified  voter  to  vote  In  the 
forthcoming  national  election. 

6.  Commend  the  contribution  of  the  re- 
tail farm  equipment  dealers  and  their  asso- 
ciation to  the  unprecedented  production  by 
the  American  farmer,  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  their 
constructive  work  on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture. 

7.  Again  commend  the  work  of  its  safety 
committee.    Individual    member    companies 


and  the  National  Safety  OouncU  and  their 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  safety  on  the  farm, 
and  will  support  all  Intelligent  programs  for 
safety,  whether  it  be  on  farms,  in  offices  and 
factories,  on  the  highways,  or  elsewhere. 

8.  Will  eoattnve  our  efforts  to  edticate  all 
with  whom  we  come  In  contact  regarding 
the  necessity  for  guaranteeing  and  preserv- 
ing our  country's  greatest  asset — our  pro- 
ductive soil— and  will  in  aU  proper  ways 
enhance  the  WaUon-wlde  program  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  land  reclamatioo. 


Hy  Cowtary,  Tis  of  Tbee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  onnAMA 
IN  THE  HOCrSE  OP  REPREBENTATrVEa 

Wednesday.  January  7.  1953 
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Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
mianimous  consent.  I  include  an  edito- 
rial. My  Country.  Tls  of  Thee,  from  the 
News-Herald,  Marion.  Ind.: 

Mt  ComrraT.  Tm  or  Tn* 
As  Thanksgiving  approaches  most  of  tis 
wlU  be  thinking — at  ought  to  be  thinking— 
about  America,  what  she  !•  and  what  she 
means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  la  quite  poesIMy  true 
to  say  that  the  people  who  do  the  most 
thinking  about  this  great  country  of  ours 
are  not  Americans  at  all.  and  have  never 
even  set  foot  on  American  soU. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  Europe-— to 
Britain.  Prance,  the  low  cotmtrles — in  Nor- 
way. Italy,  and  Greece,  who  wiU  be  thinking 
about  America,  and  their  thoughts  will  be 
fuU  of  gratitude.  They  will  remember  how 
America  threw  her  weight  Into  the  last 
World  War  and  played  her  decisive  part  In 
driving  fascism  Into  the  llmbo  of  forgotten 
things.  They  wUl  remember— again  wi^ 
gratitude — how  that  after  the  war  was  over 
America  still  kept  faith  with  them,  and  that 
American  merchandise.  American  know-how, 
American  money,  American  food  and  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  all  were  made  freely 
available  for  buUdlng  up  what  had  l)een  de- 
stroyed. They  wIU  be  thinking  of  what  a 
good  Job  America  has  done — and  Is  still  do- 
ing. 

Thanksgiving  Is  no  longer  an  American 
holiday.  It  Lb  now  an  international  attitude 
among  right-thinking  peoples  everywhere. 

The  writer  of  this  article  happens  to  know 
What  he  is  Ulktng  about,  he  Is  not  an  Amer- 
ican, he  Is  British.  He  can  remember  the 
year'  1939  when  the  lights  went  out  over 
Europe,  and  England  had  to  take  guns  from 
her  war  museums  to  defend  her  capital  city. 
He  can  remember  1940  when  the  Fascist 
forces  overran  Europe,  the  air  raids  started 
In  real  earnest  and  food  began  to  get  short. 
The  beginning  of  the  "lend  lease"  was  a 
great  day  for  Britain,  and  Indeed  for  all 
Europe,  and  forever  enshrined  the  country 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  hearts 
of  freedom-loving  peoples. 

He  can  remember  the  arrival  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Britain,  and  especlaUy  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Air  Force's  Flying 
Portresses.  MUllons  of  people  In  Western 
Europe  will  remember  those  huge  aircraft, 
and  the  uncanny  accuracy  with  which  they 
always  hit  their  target. 

He  can  remunber  the  great  day  of  the 
Invasion  of  Europe,  tike  great  days  of  vic- 
tory, first  over  Hitler,  then  over  Japan. 


There  are  other  things  to  remember,  too. 
American  food  on  sale  at  the  stores.  Not 
a  great  deal  of  It,  but  enotigh  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Those  wonderful  days 
when  American  friends  sent  a  food  parcel, 
and  you  made  a  8-pound  tin  of  Crisco  last 
twice  as  many  months.  Then  there  was  the 
friendship  of  American  servicemen,  and  how 
homesick  toatt  of  thoee  boys  were. 

What  Is  America?  Is  she  Jtist  a  Wg  land 
mass,  some  8,000  miles  aeroas  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1492  by  an  adventurer  who 
thought  he  was  going  somewhere?  Is  Amer- 
ica Just  a  place  where  people  enjoy  the 
highest  standards  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known?  Is  she  merely  the  richest 
country  In  the  world?  Is  she  an  example  of 
working  democracy,  and  an  example  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  do  wen  to  fol- 
low?    What  Is  America? 

Fundamentally.  America  ts  none  of  those 
things.  America  Is  Just  one  big  heart,  that's 
all.  We  can  talk  as  we  like  about  the  polit- 
ical reasons  why  America  got  herself  In- 
volved m  two  World  Wars,  but  the  real  reason 
why  Individual  Americans  fought  was  and 
Is  that  they  dont  like  being  pushed  around 
themselves,  and  ttieir  heart  Is  big  enough 
that  they  dont  like  other  people  to  be 
pushed  around  either. 

In  America  we  have  a  pretty  good  time  of 
It  one  way  or  another.  We  are  well  clothed. 
weU  housed,  and  well  fed — ^for  the  most  part. 
We  like  to  think  it  one  of  our  rights.  And 
that  is  why  America  has  worked  to  put  Eu- 
rope back  on  her  feet.  America  believes  that 
other  people  have  the  right  to  live  like 
Americans,  if  they  want  to,  and  she  has  the 
heart  to  help  them  do  it. 

America  Un't  a  country  any  more.  She 
la  a  way  of  life.  You  can  find  America  In 
any  of  the  United  BUtes  consular  offices 
throughout  the  world.  Tou  go  there  to  get 
permission  to  enter  and  to  live  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  Maybe  you  go  to  get  your 
permit  with  mixed  feelings.  Tou  leave  w*th 
the  impression  that  America  is  glad  to  have 

you.  „^ 

Tou  find  America  In  her  ships  at  sea.  The 
European  mind  staggers  at  the  amcimt  of 
miscellaneous  Information  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  America's  seamen  in  the  course 
of  an  Atlantic  crossing.  It  is  the  heart  of 
America  at  work.  When  you  get  to  America 
you  must  feel  at  home.  Wh«i  you  rea<ai 
New  York  you  must  have  the  Status  of 
Liberty  pointed  qut  to  you.  and  that  liberty 
belongs  to  all  who  set  foot  on  American  son. 
The  heart  of  America  travels  on  American 
railroads.  You  arent  10  miles  out  of  New 
York  before  you  have  yovir  friends.  They 
want  to  find  out  about  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  want  to  teU  you 
things  about  themselves.  They  want  to  be 
told  about  you.  You  get  the  Impression  that 
after  all  In  America  individuals  are  Impor- 
tant people. 

America  Is  a  great  country  to  come  to. 
especially  If  you  are  a  foreigner.  The  mayor 
of  a  city  takes  time  out  to  explain  local 
government:  a  policeman  carefully  explains 
traffic  ordinances.  You  get  so  much  help  and 
friendship  that  the  spirit  of  the  thing  sud- 
denly gets  you.  and  you  want  to  be  helpful 
and  friendly  too. 

And  that  is  America — not  a  place  on  a 
map,  not  dates  In  a  history  book,  not  figures 
In  a  statistical  table,  but  a  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  friendship,  extended  to  all  men 
everywhere. 

It  Is  the  spirit  which  has  made  possible 
the  realization  of  a  European  dream — men 
of  different  races,  kindreds,  and  tongues  liv- 
ing together  as  one;  it  is  the  spirit  which  will 
some  day  do  away  vrtth  war  and  lnj\i8tice; 
it  is  not  Just  the  spirit  of  America — it  Is  the 
spirit  of  God. 

Let's  keep  tt  that  way. 

Father  David  A.  Rxid. 


A  Nation  Prayed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  800TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  en- 
titled "A  Nation  Prayed."  which  was 
composed  in  honor  of  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhow«:  by  Mr.  Vincent  Godfrey 
Bums. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  c»'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

A  Natioh  Pbatxd 

"God  send  us  a  man."  a  nation  prayed. 
"Tall  and  humble  and  unafraid. 
With  vision  to  see  the  future's  road. 
With  strength  to  bear  the  hardest  load, 
A  man  serene  and  cool  and  wise. 
With  laughter  and  sunlight  In  his  eyes. 
With  Lincoln's  heart  and  hand  and  head — " 
"l  have  a  man  in  mind."  God  said. 

"God  send  us  a  man."  that  was  the  prayer 
And  the  hope  of  the  people  ever3rwbere — 
"A  man  whose  Judgment  the  people  tnist. 
Who  Is  fair  and  honest  and  clean  and  Just, 
A  man  of  honor  and  kingly  soul. 
With  the  common  good  as  his  highest  goal — ** 
"There's  a  eertain  fellow  I  think  wUl  do," 
God  said.   "He's  tested  and  foimd  true-blue." 

"God  send  us  a  man."  was  the  peoi^'s  cry. 
"E'er  It  be  too  late  and  the  nation  die. 
And  the  Red  marauders  trample  down 
Every  vestige  of  freedom  in  city  and  town; 
For  a  strange  new  cult  and  a  treacherous  foe 
Have  plotted  our  death  and  our  overthrow. 
And  a   firm   strong   hand  must   wield  the 

rod— " 
"I  know  the  man  you  need."  said  God. 

"God  send  us  a  man  to  take  freedom's  part — * 
That  was  the  prayer  In  every  hefu-t — 
"A  man  endowed  with  the  real  know-how. 
Por  the  times  are  dark  and  there's  danger 

now 
(As  never  before  in  an  our  days) 
And  enemies  cxffse  the  well-tried  ways 
And  twist  the  world  to  a  heathen  plan — " 
God  answered  quickly.  "I  have  your  man." 

"God  send  \xs  a  man,"  the  coxintry  sighed. 
"Who  will  save  the  world  from  this  evil  tide. 
Who  despises  traitors  and  treason's  brew. 
Who  will  strike  at  the  Kremlin's  gangster 


And  halt  the  march  of  this  Crimson  blight 
That    threatens    the    earth    with    slavery's 

night 
Tor  every  man  and  woman  and  child — " 
"I  have  the  answer  for  you,"  God  smiled. 

"We  need  a  leader."  the  people  said, 
"Audacloxos  and  dauntless  and  hero-bred. 
A  man  who  demands  and  commands  respect, 
A  man  who  towers  suncrowned.  erect. 
Not  blind  to  treachery,  death  and  pain. 
But  a  man  of  brotherhood,  kind,  humane — *• 
"I  know  a  leader."  God  then  replied. 
Ho  is  walUng  and  ready  to  be  your  guide." 

"God  give  us  a  man — "  and  the  ansvrer  came 
TJkw  a  rushing  wind  and  a  leaping  flame, 
TJko  a  message  sent  from  the  arching  skies— 
And  a  tide  of  hope  began  to  rise 
In  the  quiet  homes  and  the  busy  marts— 
A  tide  of  hope  in  the  people's  hearts. 
Ahd  God's  voice  roUcd  like  a  rolUng  wheel— 
•^  give  you  a  man  who  is  true  as  stert!" 
^-Vincent  Godfrey  Bums, 
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West  Yirgink  Brings  Books  to  tb^  People 

EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WIST  vnarNiA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  KILGORK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "West  Virginia  Brings  Useful 
Books  to  the  People"  which  appeared  in 
the  Pathfinder  magazine  of  August  20, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WxsT  Vmanru  Bkings  Usktul  Books  to  thx 

PZOPLX 

When  Ken  Brown  attended  a  one-room 
country  school  In  West  Virginia  15  years  ago, 
hlB  biggest  friistratlon  ^as  a  book  in  the 
school's  one-shelf  library.  It  was  composed 
of  sample  pages  taken  from  a  ao-volume 
encyclopedia. 

Ken  would  start  reading  under  Automo- 
biles or  Montana  or  Zebras,  and  suddenly 
find  himself  cut  off  In  the  middle  of  a  para- 
graph. A  publisher's  statement  explained 
that  the  full  story  could  be  foiuid  In  the 
complete  encyclopedia.  The  nearest  set.  im- 
fortunately,  was  in  Charleston,  95  miles  away. 

Last  week  in  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  Ken  Brown, 
now  26  and  armed  with  a  master's  degree  in 
Hbrary  science  from  Columbia  University, 
was  working  in  a  Stat«  program  to  bring  li- 
brary service  to  the  State's  smallest  commu- 
nities. Just  inside  the  door  of  Brown's  li- 
brary headquarters  was  a  new  and  com- 
plete encyclopedia  for  the  use  of  library 
patrons.  More  important.  Just  outside  the 
door  was  piu'ked  a  bookmobile  with  shelves 
of  books  for  distribution  to  small  self -service 
libraries  In  five  surrounding  counties. 

"This  flve-county  service  Is  a  trial  bal- 
loon." Brown  explained,  spreading  a  map  of 
the  mountainous  region.  "When  the  State 
started  libraries  here  In  1949,  only  about 
6,000  of  the  76,000  residents  In  this  section 
had  public  libraries  available." 

The  West  Virginia  Library  Commission  has 
been  operating  the  regional  service  with  only 
token  financial  assistance  from  the  counties. 

Next  year  the  residents  of  the  area  will 
decide  if  they  want  to  continue  it  with 
county  tax  money. 

HXLP   TOUKSELF 

Serving  the  five  covmtles  keeps  10  paid  and 
61  volunteer  workers  biisy.  The  paid  work- 
ers, like  Brown,  handle  the  administrative 
work  of  book  selection  and  distribution  by 
bookmobile.  The  volunteers  run  the  self- 
service  libraries,  each  with  250  to  500 
books,  located  in  spots  bandy  for  rural  and 
farm-community  readers.  One  Is  in  the 
town  barbershop  at  Walton,  another  In  a 
filling  station  near  Oandeeville.  The  book- 
mobile visits  the  locations  every  few  weeks 
to  change  the  stock.'  (One  teen-ager's  re- 
quest: how  to  build  a  rocket  ship.  The  li- 
brary sent  him  books  on  basic  aircraft  design 
and  the  principles  of  flight.) 

Children  using  the  new  library  service 
ustially  choose  fiction,  but  their  parents  are 
more  Interested  In  nonflctlon.  especially 
practical  how-to-do-lt  books  on  automobile 
repair,  fashion  design,  and  the  like. 

Last  year  tlM  rvadvrt  ol  the  five  counties 
checked  out  M.TH  bootBi,  not  •aou|h,  4&  Um 
optnlon  of  UlMrvrteB  Browa.     . 

On*  Ute«nr  VMT  to  bttUttat  *  1i««m  wittk 


and  house  design.  Others  have  asked  for  in^ 
formation  on  earthworm  cultvire,  panto- 
mimes, and  obstetrics.  When  the  Informa- 
tion Is  lacking  the  21,490  books  of  the  flve- 
county  region,  requests  go  to  the  State 
library  headquarters   at.  Morgantown. 

West  Virginia  readers  are  lucky.  The 
American  Library  Association  reports  that 
30  million  persons  In  the  United  States — 
27  million  of  them  In  small  towns  and  rural 
areas — have  no  library  service  at  all. 

Many  millions  more  are  using  libraries 
staffed  by  untrained  workers  who  often  are 
more  interested  in  getting  the  books  dusted 
than  In  getting  them  read. 

What  can  a  small  town  do  about  getting  or 
Improving  Its  library  service?  Says  Dora* 
Ruth  Parks,  executive  secretary  of  the 
library  commission:  "First  of  all,  people 
have  to  want  a  library  and  be  willing  to  work 
for  one.  No  library  is  worth  while  unless  it  is 
used." 

The  next  step  is  to  consult  the  State 
library  service.  Most  States  offer  some  flnan- 
clal  help  in  starting  libraries.  All  furnish 
expert  advice  by  fleld  workers.  The  Ameri- 
can Library  Association's  book.  The  Small 
Public  Library,  nails  down  the  details,  even 
to  the  number  of  pairs  of  scissors. 

No  town  can  run  a  iiseful  library  for  less 
than  S5,000  a  year.  Combining  forces  with 
adjoining  towns  through  bookmobiles,  how- 
ever, can  Improve  service  for  everyone  at 
little  extra  cost. 


Flaw  m  a  Boom 


Letter   of   National    Leafoe   of   District 
Postmasters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTnSD  St'ATES 

Wednesday,  January  7.  1953 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  attached  letter  from  the 
State  secretary.  National  League  of  Dis- 
trict Postmasters.  Maine  State  Branch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mainz  State  Bhanch. 
National  Leaouk  or  Distsict 
PosTicASTXss  or  the  United  States, 

November  7,  1952. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
United  States  Senator, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mrs.  Smith:  At  the  forty-flrst  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Blaine  branch  of  the 
National  League  of  District  Postmasters  held 
this  year,  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
was:  "That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our  loyalty 
to  our  Government,  our  President.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  especially  do  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  to  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  given  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  bring  about  better  conditions  for 
the  personnel  of  the  Poet  Office  Department." 
Will  you  please  convey  this  resolution  of 
appreciation  to  the  other  Senators?  Thank 
you. 

Our  heartfelt  lympaihj  Is  extended  to  you 
because  ot  the  lorn  of  |our  BM>t)Mr» 
Sincerely, 

MtM  BRAA  m.  tAWTCUJU 

Stole  j}eefel>ff% 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  mxnnesota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  THYE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Flaw  in  a  Boom."  written  by 
Aldred  D.  Stedman.  and  published  in  the 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flaw  in  a  Boom 
(By  Alfred   D.   Stedman) 

A  prosperous  new  year  Is  said  by  the 
business  forecasters  to  be  due  generally — 
except  for  the  farmer.  Learned  economists 
nod  in  solemn  assent.  So  what  becomes  of 
the  Idea  that  agricultural  prosperity  is  basic 
to  general  prosperity?  Oh.  that.  It  has 
given  way  to  another.  The  theory  now  Is 
that  general  prosperity  Is  Independent  of 
farm  prosperity. 

This  theory  may  be  In  for  a  test.  Agri- 
culture, though  not  In  a  depression.  Is 
pinched.  In  the  past  year,  prices  of  live- 
stock and  products  are  down  26  Vj  percent. 
Prices  of  fats  and  oils  are  down  26  percent. 
Prices  of  textiles  and  fibers  are  down  23 
percent.  But  average  costs  of  everything 
vised  by  farmers  In  production  are  up  3 
percent.    Thus  a  squeese  is  on. 

So  far,  so  good  for  the  theory.  The  non- 
farm  part  of  the  economy  Is  doing  all  right. 
While  farm  net  Income  went  down,  the 
average  personal  income  outside  of  agri- 
culture went  up  more  than  6  percent.  Av- 
erage hourly  wages  continued  rising. 
Charges  collected  for  processing  and  dis- 
tributing farm  products  broke  all  records. 
The  farm  value  of  the  year's  food  for  a  city 
family  went  down  $20.  But  the  retail  cost 
of  the  food  to  that  family  went  up  $17.  The 
farmer's  share  in  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
went  down  about  one-tenth.  The  middle- 
man's share  went  up  about  that  much.  Up 
to  now.  national  prosperity  seems  to  be 
getting  along  fine  with  lessening  farm  pros- 
perity. 

But  the  question  is  how  long  such  a  situ- 
ation can  continue.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  gone  right  along  Indefinitely  to  new 
and  grander  peaks  of  prosperity  In  the  1920's. 
Then  suddenly.  In  1929.  something  went 
wrong. 

Nothing  so  drastic  Is  foreseen  now.  Tet 
here  and  there  are  a  few  signals  of  mild 
warning.  They  show  how  farm  troubles, 
unless  corrected,  have  a  way  of  spreading 
to  other  people. 

Take,  for  Instance,  what  Is  happening  to. 
or  in  prospect  for.  hog  production.  That 
was  down  10  percent  In  1952  under  the 
impact  of  prices  and  costs.  Now  a  new  cut 
Is  forecast  which  will  sweep  spring  pig  num- 
bers down  In  1963  nearly  one-fourth  from 
the  1951  level.  That  represents  a  severe 
shrinkage  In  volume  for  the  business  of 
handling,  processing,  hauling,  and  selling 
hogs  and  pork  products.  Hogs  ordinarily 
repreeent  the  largest  single  source  of  farm 
income  In  Mlnneeota, 

Or  take  North  DakoU's  IMS  shrlnkafe  of 
$100,000,000  In  crop  valuee  and  almost  one« 
%Mr4  In  wheat  crop  volume,  moatly  4ue  to  a 
Qveal  nalA*  drouth  that  laat  eveh  yot  tvtly 
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Untu  they  are  corrected,  do  not  such 
shrinkages  In  production  point  to  less  wtieat 
for  the  mills,  smtdler  bog  runs  for  the  pack- 
Ing  houses  and  less  for  pork  eonsumers? 
With  the  shrinkages  In  farm  Income,  dont 
they  mean  leas  hauling  of  freight  to  as  wen 
aa  from  farms,  less  employment  for  work 
crews,  and  less  ctty  business  supplying  the 
demands  of  farm  buying  power?  11  the 
answer  Is  -Tes.-  then  It  could  be  good  busi- 
ness and  good  sense  to  make  sure  that  agri- 
culture Isn't  too  long  left  out  of  general 
prosperity. 


HeUs  Caayoa  Dam 

EZTENSION  OF  RESCARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHXNQTOll 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATES 

Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  M5r.  PrcshJent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment enUtled  "Why  I  Would  Be  in  Favor 
of  the  High  Dam  at  HeUa  Canyon," 
written,  by  Harold  Dawson,  a  soi^omore 
in  the  Marsing    Odaho)    High  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  vhe 
RicoiD.  as  follows: 
WHT  I  Wouio  Bs  m  F^vea  or  thb  Wen  Dsm 

AT  RSLL8  Canton 
(By    Harold    Dawson,    sophomore.    Blarslng 

mgh  School.  Marsing.  Idaho.  October  30. 

1952) 

I.  Government  fg««tr^«*-  private  mterprlss. 

IL  Which  does  most  good  for  greatest 
number. 

nL  Both  constltutlonaL 

IV.  ResulU  in  the  past. 

V.  Always  hear  of  a  Government  failure. 
hardly  ever  bear  of  a  private  enterprise 
falluTtt. 

VI.  We  are  the  Government, 
vn.  O.  K.  to  work  for  all  and  all  for  one. 

e.  g.,  Idaho  for  Tennessee,  Alabama  for  Ore- 
gon, etc..  If  entire  Natton  benefits. 

We  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
dlscussli^  Government  dams,  private-power 
companies,  etc.,  in  our  high-school  English 
class,  in  fact  many  of  the  students  in  most 
of  the  Engllah  classes  are  interested  in  this 
problem.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  cer- 
tain people  would  like  to  have  a  hlch  dam 
constructed  at  Hells  Canyon,  the  deepest 
canyon  in  the  United  States,  yes,  deeper 
than  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
in  Artaona.  Thte  Uells  Canyon  area  is  also  to 
be  one  of  the  last  "back  to  nature  or  primi- 
tive afcas  In  our  entire  United  States  at 
Ameriia." 

TheTdaho  Power  Co.,  a  private  enterprise, 
to  also  Interested  tn  taking  advantage  of 
what  natijrc  has  given  us  for  power.  Irriga- 
tion, recreation,  etc  The  question  Is:  Each 
group,  the  p)eople  and  the  Idaho  Power  Co., 
is  interested  in  developing  this  area.  I  un- 
derstand Idaho  Power  would  construct  a 
number  of  dams  along  the  Snake  River  while 
the  Oovemment  would  construct  one  big 
dam  at  the  place  known  as  Hells  Canyon  of 
the  Snake  River,  in  the  area  ot  Idaho  and 
Oregon. 

Our  English  Instructor  li  trytng  to  be  lair 
about  this  pcoMan  aa«  fites  us  good  points 
for  both  sides  as  wall  m  ha4  ones.  X  have 
listened  to  many  arfttmtali  ta  eeheol  for 
and  MiOMt  and  hain  fanialpa«s4  myeett 
aM  hwMitty  MMn  that  tai  «Mi  •«»  IM 


Oovemment  should  T>e  in  charge  of  the  dam. 
Some  of  my  reasons  for  making  ttds  state- 
ment are  as  follows: 

I.  Government  versus  private  enterprise. 
The  Oovemment  Is  In  a  mut^  better  posi- 
tion to  construct  thto  dam.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Government  lAiould  take  over  all  of 
the  thfaifs  done  by  private  concerns,  bvit 
when  one  is  better  equipped  to  do  so  then 
let  the  better  do  the  particular  Job. 

n.  I  asked  myself  this  question.  Which 
does  most  good  for  the  greatest  number? 
Again,  the  Governsaent  constructing  this 
<tem  would  mean  many  more  benefits  for 
more  persons — db-ect?y  for  thoee  living  In  the 
Hells  Canyon  area  and  Indirectly  for  many 
others  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

m.  Both  are  eonstitutlonal.  According  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
<leclslons  made  by  the  Supreme  Court — 1 
mean,  both  Government  and  private  enters 
prise  have  the  right  to  perform  these  )obe. 

IV.  Results  in  the  past.  This  really  eon- 
vineed  me  for  Hells  Canyon.  Anyrme  wtth 
any  ability  to  think  for  himself  knows  that 
the  wonderful  work  the  Government  lu« 
done  with  dams,  etc.,  for  Irrigation,  power, 
throoglKrat  the  cosmtry  has  been  very  sue- 
essaful  considering  the  problems  involved. 
How  would  any  of  you  like  to  go  back  to 
ttae  good  old  days  even  30  years  a^o  when 
water  wm  scarce.  Irrigation  was  never 
dreamt  oT  m  it  Is  a  reality  today?  Many,  in 
fact  the  majority  ot  the  people,  our  fellow 
American  cltiaens  didnt  know  what  elec- 
tricity was  all  about— tlie  radio  was  unheard 
of,  but  still  many  of  us  in  other  areas  con- 
sidered these  things  necessities.  What  aljout 
the  people  in  Tennessee.  North  Carolina  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority?  What  is 
wrong  with  BooWer  Dam  In  Nevada,  and  the 
many  others?  / 

It  to  true  that  private  enterprise  made  an 
attempt  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  also  bidustry  as  well— but  what 
was  wrong — only  a  few  were  able  to  receive 
the  benefits  and  the  reason  rates  for  this 
service  had  to  be  high — in  order  to  make  It  at 
least  a  break-even  business  deal  for  private 
enterprise.  Private  cori>oratlon8  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  good,  intentions  and  philos- 
ophy Is  excellent,  but  considering  the  con- 
ditions of  life  today  and  for  the  past  20  years, 
private  Industry  is  not  in  a  position  to  do 
this,  so  we  the  people,  our  Government,  myjsl 

do  so.  Itself,  or  ourselves.  

Many  of  you  older  persons  can  remember 
the  days  before  IWl  when  Euroiie  could 
honestly  say  that  many  of  our  citizens  in 
certain  places  were  in  Just  the  same  as  If 
not  worse  than  the  peasant  classes  in  Europe. 
Electric  power  meant  more  conveniences  and 
if  the  people  in  more  areas  are  able  to 
live  a  better  life,  what  Is  wrong  with  it. 
Why  shovJdnt  we  try  and  make  this  coun- 
try of  ours,  tlie  United  States  of  America. 
God's  country — a  heaven  on  earth — the  way 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  mentioned 
from  time  to  time. 

V.  Government  failure.  We  alwa3r8  hear 
at  Government  spending.  Government  fail- 
ures, graft,  corruption,  and  it  Is  very  true.- 
Being  that  the  Government  does  everything' 
tn  the  open,  sooner  or  later,  we  have  much 
pxiblicity  on  what  we  are  doing.  I  am  sure 
that  private  enterprise  will  also  admit  that 
It  has  corruption,  failures,  etc.  Everytlrae 
the  Government  does  something  wrong. 
makes  a  ntstnK^.  everyone  knows  of  It.  and 
this  Is  all  right.  The  only  mention  we  have 
of  private  enterprise  Is  when  success  is  in 
order.  In  otlier  words  we  always  hear  of 
Governmsnt  failure  whan  there  Is  taUure 
but  not  UM  muoh  ot  Qoverament  auooeaa. 
With    prtvata    antarprise,    U    is    Just    the 

Vt  Who  li  Um  OoremmehV   If*  tw  the 


wrong  about  the  people  deslitog  to  take  an 
interest  and  improve  their  own  country  wtien 
they  feel  It  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Ptrhaps 
if  tiw  fwople  would  continue  to  take  an 
mterest  as  they  are  at  tixe  present,  it  would 
do  more  good  thanbum,  and  I  cannot  see 
where  this  would^nd  us  into  comm\mism, 
dictatorship,  etc.  To  me  It  means  democ- 
racy in  acUon.  I  have  a  feeling  that  both 
Alexander  Hamllt^rn  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
would  favor  the  Interest  Government  is  tak- 
tog  with  social  and  economic  i»t)Mems  of 
the  present  time. 

vn.  All  fer  one  and  one  for  i^l — this  was 
the  phIloeoi>hy  of  the  American  people  ever 
since  they  separated  from  tlie  mother  coim- 
try,  and  especially  since  they  have  been  tlie 
United   States   of   America,   dating   back   to 
1789.     Povrerful  corporations  are  successful 
because  they  cooperate  and  work  together. 
Private  corporations  practice  much  more  for 
their  own  benefit — one  for  all  and  all  for 
one — than  the  G<nremment  has  ever  thought 
ol  doing.    Mabo  receives  money  for  a  high 
dam  for  Hells  Canyon,  everyone  throughout 
the  ^United     States     makes     this     possible 
thrcff%h  tax  money.     Michigan  benefits  in 
more  ways  than  one.     So  do  other  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  vportd.     Remember 
the  world  knows  of  Idaho  potatoes  the  same 
as  the  world  knows  thst  Parts.  Prance,  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  go  to.    Wool  in  Australia, 
corn  from  Iowa,  and  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  in  our  national  society  and  slso  our 
world  society,  we  must  learn  to  cooperate — 
realise  the  wealth,  natural  resources,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  and  in  an  understanding 
way.  make  the  best  of  what  wp  have  and 
not  <mly  make  the  USA  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  but  the  world  as  well.     "Hie 
days  at  Isolatkxnlsm  sre  over.    Conditions  of 
lite  are  different.     We  are  going  tftuough  a 
social  change,  and  cikaaiges  often  cause  con- 
fusion, most  people  lienefit  in  the  long  run, 
while  a  few  do  not,  but  life  goes  on  so  ws 
may  as  w^  make  %3m  very  best  of  it  and 
ke^  pace  with  the  times.    I  am  willing  to 
help  someone  live  a  better  life  in  some  ottier 
place  l>ecause  then  that  person  or  group  wiU 
be   ahie   to   do   better   for   themfielres   and 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  X  will  benefit 

all  tX»  XDp«* 

*  V:  ccatcvaasont 

So  in  conclusion  I  should  lilcs  to  go  on 
record  at  this  time  saying  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  lilgh  dam  to  be  constructed  by  the 
people  or  tlie  Government  rather  than  Idaho 
Power  Co.  because  the  Government  lias 
proved  to  be  in  a  better  posiUon  to  do  tliese 
thing* — more  people  benefit  at  a  more  rea- 
sonable cost  to  everyone  concerned.  The 
world  is  becoming  a  better  place  in  wlxich 
to  live  in  spite  of  wars  and  other  obstacles, 
and  if  you  doubt  this  statement,  please  ssk 
yourselves.  Would  you  ratlier  Uve  today  or 
in  the  past? 


r 


Um  Rrendcnt't  Rep«rt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  OAKOT* 

m  THK  SENATE  OP  THK  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask 
unanimoua  coaaent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendtx  of  the  Rxcoxb  an  address 
silvered  hy  Mr,  Qeorge  B.  Strtngf eUow. 
Br«9M«nt  ot  the  New  Jtnty  l^x)putrr 
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meeting  of  the  association  on  November 
14.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TBS  PKXsnnirr's  Rxpobt 

The  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association 
exists  because  It  serves  a  need  which  no 
other  association  or  organisation  In  the  State 
Is  filling. 

Taxes  In  many  Instances  have  reached  con- 
fiscatory rates  and  If  the  upward  spiral  con- 
tinues, will  destroy  our  way  of  life.  "The 
power  to  tax.  Is  the  power  to  destroy."  Is 
nearer  realization  today  than  when  John 
Marshall  made  that  observation  130  years 
ago.  Thtit  power.  In  recent  years,  has  been 
used  to  the  extent  that  It  has  blunted  our 
Incentives  and  stifled  o\ir  progress. 

The  solution  Is  the  elimination  of  graft 
and  extravagance  In  government. 

We,  as  an  association,  are  not  Interested 
In  political  parties  as  such.  Our  aim  and 
oxir  objective  Is  better  government  at  lower 
coet.  In  addition  to  its  already  comprehen- 
sive operating  program,  our  association  dealt 
with  three  major  problems  this  year  Involv- 
ing $370,000,000.  One  was  a  )»ond  Issue  of 
$285,000,000  embraclpg  a  basic  principle  of 
government  which  our  association  was  un- 
wllllng  to  compromise. 

Here  are  the  three  major  problems: 

1.  Twenty-flve-mllUon-dollar  bond  issue 
for  the  Improvement  of  State  Institutions. 

2.  Referendum  pledging  the  State's  credit 
of  $285,000,000  to- finance  the  Garden  State 
Parkway. 

3.  Proposal  to  Increase  State  aid  to  local 
school  districts  by  $60,000,000  a  year. 

TWKNTT-nvE-Mnj.ION-X>OIXAa    BOND    ISSTTX 

Following  a  comprehensive  survey  by  our 
association  In  1949  of  the  needs  of  the  State 
Institutions  and  agencies,  we  supported  a 
referendimi  for  a  $25,000,000  bond  Issue. 
The  referendum  passed  overwhelmingly.  A 
more  recent  study  Indicated  that  another 
bond  Issue  in  the  same  amount  was  Justified. 
It  was  supported  by  our  association  and 
passed  by  a  huge  majority  at  the  election 
on  November  4. 

TWO-BUMDRED-AWO-ZJaRTT-nvX-lflLUON- 
DOLLAB  BOND  ISSTTE 

This  proposal  provided  the  pledging  of  the 
State's  credit  In  the  amoimt  of  $285,000,000 
to  finance  the  Garden  State  Parkway. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  press  and 
radio,  the  board  voted  unanimously  to  oppose 
this  referendum.  In  support  of  our  associa- 
tion's stand  on  this  Important  issue.  I  quote 
excerpts  from  editorials  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  State: 

Teaneck  Sun:  "It  Is  too  bad  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey  could  not  have  tuned  in 
a  few  days  ago  when  George  Strlngfellow, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation, laid  the  facts  on  the  line  before  the 
Teaneck  Rotary  Club  concerning  both  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  referendiun  on  No- 
vember 4  •  •  •  and  the  shenanigans 
practiced  by  the  State  Iteelf  ^n  $  frantic 
attempt  to  get  a  'yes'  vote." 

The  Elizabeth  Dally  Journal: 
to  pledge  the  State's  credit  Is  the  po^ 

Invoke  taxation.    Using  that  power  witt 

the  exertion  of  any  legislative  control  over 
expenditures,"  as  is  the  case  in  the  parkway 
bond  issue,  "Is  destructive  of  representative 
government  despite  the  seeming  advantage 
it  gives."  The  editor  continued,  "The  people 
would  surrender  more."  If  they  vote  for  this 
bond  Issue,  "than  they  could  gain." 

Advocates  of  the  bond  Issue  stated  that  by 
placing  the  State's  faith  and  credit  behind 
the  bonds,  a  saving  in  Interest  of  $85,000,000 
over  a  period  of  40  years  could  be  realized. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  qt  this  State,** 
cpncluded  the  editorial,  "ha^'an  authority 


out 


sought  to  use  the  State's  credit  wh^le  re- 
maining aloof  from  the  State's  normal  finan- 
cial control." 

The  Camden  Covu"ler  Post:  "Approval  of 
this  referendum  will  enable  an  autonomoxis 
State  agency,  not  subject  to  either  the  voters 
or  legislative  control  over  Ite  spending,  to 
borrow  money  on  the  State's  credit,  which 
means  the  power  to  tax.    •    •    • 

"Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  all  is  that 
if  the  State  pledges  Ita  credit  behind  the 
bonds,  the  highway  authority  which  op- 
erates the  parkway,  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  whether  projects  It  undert^es  are 
wasteful  or  xmsound.  won't  have  to  work  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  as  the  New  York  and 
Delaware  River  port  authorities  do,  and 
could  be  wildly  extravagant  In  Ita  spending, 
subject  to  no  control  by  the  legislature  or 
anyone  else." 

The  Hudson  Dispatch:  "Under  the  pro- 
posed referendum  authorization,  the  bond- 
holders would  not  have  to  worry  about  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  were  wasted,  for 
the  taxpayers  would  guarantee  the  bonds." 

The  Bayonne  Times:  "If  we  vote  'yes'."- on 
the  bond  issue,  "the  taxpayers  as  a  whole 
take  the  risk,  and  the  savings  in  interest 
will  be  enjoyed"  only  "by  the  persons  who 
use  the  parkway.  •  •  •  we  think  justice 
is  on  the  side  of  voting  'no.'  "     * 

The  Jersey  Times:  "Once  that  pledge  |of 
State  credit]  is  given,  the  highway  author-' 
ity  can  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  it  pleases, 
build  what  it  pleases;  and  if  it  runs  into  a 
financial  hole,  it  can  make  you,  the  motorist 
or  the  property  owner,  pay  by  means  of 
Increased  gasoline  and  property  taxes." 

ONE-HXTNIMIXO-AND-THIRTT-THOVSAND-DOLUUI 
PROPAGANDA 

Realizing  that  the  Issue  could  not  be  sold 
to  the  public  on  its  merlta.  the  highway 
authority  appropriated  $130,000  of  public 
funds  and  employed  a  high-powered  public- 
relations  consulting  firm  and  two  advertis- 
ing agencies  to  sell  the  voters  one  side  of  the 
issue.  Its  budget  Included  the  purchase, 
with  public  funds,  of  five  display  ads  in  each 
of  the  257  newspapers  of  the  State.  It  pur- 
chased radio  and  television  time  and  propa- 
gandized the  issue  from  High  Point  to  Cape 
May  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Palisades. 
This  propaganda,  presenting  one  side  of  the 
issue,  paid  for  with  public  funds,  confused 
the  electorate  and  beclouded  the  issue  so 
that  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  them 
knew  what  the  issue  was.  In  support  of 
that  statement,  I  quote  the  following  ob- 
servation from  the  Newark  Evening  News  of 
November  6: 

"The  parkway  proposal  was  not  clearly  un- 
derstood by  the  public.  Many  thought  they 
were  deciding  whether  the  parkway  should 
be  built  and  whether  it  should  be  a  toll  road. 
Actually,  the  only  question  before  the  voters 
was  whether  the  bonds  to  finance  ita  con- 
struction should  be  backed  by  the  State's 
faith  and  credit  or  only  by  parkway  reve- 
nues." 

Under  the  impact  of  this  oiBcial  propa- 
ganda, paid  for  with  public  funds,  the  refer- 
endum carried  by  376,000  votes.  The  more 
meritorious  referendum,  providing  $25,000.- 
■  )0  for  the  institutions  and  agencies,  which 
^the  association  supported,  and  which  was  not 
propagandized  with  public  funds. 'carried  by 
860,000  votes.  (M*  almost  a  half  a  million  more. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  propagandize  one  side  of  an  issue 
the  Ridgewood  Herald-News  said: 

"If  the  people  of  New  Jersey  fall  for  this 
attractive  mess  of  parkway  pottage,  it  will 
sound  the  death  knell  to  democracy  as  we 
have  known  it  and  as  our  forefathers  con- 
ceived it.  It  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
rule,  not  by  the  ];)eople.  but  by  a  small,  hand- 
picked  group,  which  is  not  directly  account- 
able to  the  people,  with  millions  and  millions 
to  spend. 


"If  the  highway  authority  ean  spend 
($130,000)  to  induce  the  people  to  turn 
over  to  the  authority  $285,000,000  in  state 
credit,  what  can't  it  do  in  the  realm  of 
thought  control  with  $285,000,000,  plus  all 
the  toll  from  the  parkway?" 

The  Teaneck  Sun:  "It's  a  safe  guess  that 
at  least  half  of  the  voters  of  New  Jersey  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  are  to  accept  ur 
turn  4own  in  voting  on  this  question  on 
Eectlon  Day." 

The  Ridgewood  Sunday  News :  "^e  believe 
It  is  absolutely  wrong  for  public  officials,  no 
matter  what  the  party  or  what  the  purpose, 
to  vue  a  citizen's  money  to  influence  him 
to  vote  away  his  birthright  as  well  as  his 
future  flnances. 

"We  believe  it  la  not  only  wrong  but  is 
unlawful  and  illegal  for  any  agency  of  any 
government  to  try  to  buy  or  influence  voters 
with  public  funds.  If  such  procedure  is  not 
a  violation  of  our  State  constitution,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  our  constitution." 

Newark  Star  Ledger:  "This  1m  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  New  Jersey  that  public 
funds  have  been  appropriated  to  pay  for  • 
one-sided  campaign.  •  •  •  Under  the 
circumstances  *  *  *  we  cannot  endorse 
this  bond  issue.** 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  State 
have  public  funds  been  used  to  propagandize 
one  side  of  an  issue.  The  use  of  public  funds 
to  pay  for  high-i}owered  propaganda  is  ut- 
terly un-American.  It  is  repugnant  to  oiir 
senses  of  honor,  decency  and  democracy. 

IS  rr  CONSTITUTIONAL t 

We_,  are  advised  by  competent  legal  author- 
ity that  the  referendimi  which  was  passed 
on  November  4,  placing  the  State's  faith  and 
credit  behind  the  parkway  bonds,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  State's  constitution.  In  support 
of  that  contention,  I  quote  article  vm.  sec- 
tion 2,  paragraph  1 :  "The  credit  of  the  State 
shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned 
in  any  case."  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  referendum  will  have 
to  be  adjudicated  before  any  responsible  or- 
ganization would  offer  the  bonds  to  the 
public. 

PROPOSAL     TO     IMCRKASS    STATS     AID     TO     LOCAL 
SCHOOL    DISTRICTS    BT    $S0,00O,OO0    A    TXAB 

The  State  school  aid  commission  proposes 
to  increase  State  aid  to  local  school  distrlcte 
by  $60,000,000  a  year.  Our  association  ex- 
amined the  commission's  official  report  and 
found  it  defective.  Unless  and  until  this 
proposal  is  amply  justified,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  it.  We  expect  it  is  to  be  tied 
in  with  a  State  sales  tax.  Commenting  on 
this  proposal  the  Camden  Courier  Post  re- 
cently remarked,  "There  is  still  less  reason 
to  believe  that  if  a  new  $60,000,000  State  tax 
is  enacted  for  the  schools,  real  estate  will 
be  relieved  of  a  corresponding  $60,000,000 
in  taxation.  There  is  reason  to  question 
whether  it  will  be  relieved  at  all,  and  if  the 
schools  don't  ptave  to  need  the  full  $60,000,- 
000,  it's  a  certainty  the  State  will  find  some- 
thing else  to  spend  It  on." 

ZOOMINO  GOVKRNliXNT  COST  AND  DEBT 

Our  association  is  ever  mindful  of  the 
admonition,  "Cherish  public  credit  and  avoid 
the  accumulation  of  debt,"  In  the  Farewell 
Address  of  the  Father  of  our  Country. 

In  the  last  qviarter  of  a  century  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  heeded  that  admonition. 
Our  national  debt  has  increased  from  twenty 
to  $275,000,000,000.  Our  annual  cost  of  Fed- 
eral Government  has  Increased  from  less 
than  five  to  more  than  $80,000,000,000  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
dropped  to  about  52  centa. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where,  in  th« 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "we  must  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  wasting  the  la- 
bora  of  the  people  under  the  pretense  of 
caring  for  them."  The  people  must  rely 
more  upon  themselves  and  less  upon  gov- 
ernment. 
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If  we  are  to  go  forward  and  be  worthy  of 
our  heritage,  thrift  must  again  be  rewarded, 
hard  work  must  again  be  encouraged,  incen-' 
tlves  mxist  be  restored,  and  iiifiaU<»i  must  be 
avoided. 

IT'S  Vr  TO  TOtT 

Only  the  people  acting  Jointly  In  their  own 
interests  can  preserve  and  develop  our  way 
of  life.  We  must  think  first  of  the  welfare 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  must  lo<* 
to  ourselves  for  the  solution  of  our  own 
problems  and  we  must  ask  for  less  from  the 
Government.  We  must  develop  the  philos- 
ophy that  ours  U  •  Government  to  live 
under  and  not  on. 


Aa<lre$$  DcfiTcred  by  Horn.  WUliaa  F. 
lUowUad,  of  Califoraia,  Before  the 
Americaa  Petroleoi  U$til«t« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CALIFOBM1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHmD  STATXB 

Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

>  Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  in  Chicago  on 
November  15.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Americans,  first.  I 
want  to  commend  the  petroleum  Industry  for 
its  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Government  during  World  War  II  and 
the  present  Korean  confiict.  No  Industry 
has  a  better  record  of  cooperation. 

On  November  4.  the  American  people 
elected  a  new  President  of  the  United  States. 
By  an  overwhelming  vote  they  changed  the 
administration,  but  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  Nation  have  not  changed.  The  Ko- 
rean war;  a  troubled  Europe  and  Middle 
East;  a  national  debt  of  $260,000,000,000;  a 
budget  of  approximately  eighty-five  billion; 
the  highest  FWeral  tax  take  in  our  history; 
economic  controls  and  Infiatlonary  pressures 
are  all  with  \is  and  must  l>e  confronted  by 
the  administration  and  the  Congress. 

This  was  no  narrow,  partisan  victory.  In 
meet  areas  of  the  country.  President-elect 
Eisenhower  ran  ahead  of  the  Republican 
nominees  for  Congress  and  in  the  guber- 
*  natorial  contesto.  No  single  bloc  of  voters 
or  pressure  group  can  claim  credit  for  the 
victory  which  would  have  been  won  without 
them,  and  In  fact  was  won  over  the  opposi- 
tion by  several  such  groupings. 

While  the  victory  was  personal  to  some 
considerable  degree.  It  was  far  more  than 
that,  for  without  the  vehicle  of  a  major  party 
nomination,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
the  same.     A  President  without  a  support- 
ing majority  in  Congress   woiUd  start   his 
administration  with  two  strikes  against  him. 
In    1012   Theodore   Roosevelt,  the  former 
President  and  highly  popular,  attempted  to 
win  with  a  new  vehicle  and  only  succeeded 
in  assuring  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Nor  could  the  result  have  been  achieved 
by   Elsenhower   being   th*   nominee   of   the 
Democratic  Party  In  1962,     For  In  such  a 
hypothetical  situation  he  would  of  neces- 
sity had  to  embrace  or  repudiate  the  out- 
going administration.     Either  coiirse  would 
have  been  fatal  for  the  Democratic  nominee 
in  the  political  atmosphere  of  this  year. 

Here  then  Is  a  case  where  the  party  needed 
•  man;  he  needed  a  party,  and  tb*  Nation 


needed  both.  Now  he  needs  the  prayerful 
support  of  all  Americana  regardless  of  parti- 
san affiliation. 

The  next  4  years  are  crucial  ones  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  a  free  world  of  free- 
men. As  a  nation  we  can  no  more  return  to 
Isolation  than  an  adult  can  return  to  child- 
hood regardless  of  how  pleasant  the  recol- 
lection may  be. 

I^>r  better  or  for  worse  we  now  live  in 
the  age  of  the  airplane  and  atomic  power. 
We  cannot  be  complacent  while  nation  after 
nation  in  Europe  or  In  Asia  gete  dragged  be- 
hind the  Communist  Iron  curtain. 

In  the  past  7  years  the  Commxmlst  world 
has  grown  from  less  than  200,000,000  to  over 
800,000,000.  This  Is  at  the  rate  of  almost 
100.000,000  a  year. 

At  such  a  Cbntlnuing  rate  we  would  find 
oiu-selves,  within  a  decade,  as  an  IsoUted 
island  in  a  totalitarian  world.  As  such  our 
freedom  would  be  critically  endangered  and 
the  struggle  for  survival  would  bring  vast 
diangee  in  oxur  political  and  economic  life. 
Those  in  the  ranks  of  organized  and  un- 
organised labor  have  as  great  a  stake  in  our 
American  way  of  life  as  does  any  bxisiness- 
znan  or  fanner.  The  Communist  slave 
camps  and  salt  mines  are  filled  with  former 
workers  and  trade-unloniste  who  failed  to 
follow  the  party  line. 

Catholic,  Jew,  and  Protestant  alike  have 
an  equal  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  o\ir 
free  institutions,  for  communism  would 
liquidate  all  religions  without  mercy. 

What  we  desperately  need  now  is  leader- 
ship, not  alone  in  Government,  but  also  in 
labor,  business,  agriculture,  education,  reli- 
gion, and  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  A  leadership  that  will  help 
find  ways  to  reach  areas  of  agreement  rather 
than  to  preach  class  welfare,  religious  con- 
troversy, or  bitter  partisanship. 

In  government,  business,  and  in  labor 
there  must  be  the  full  realization  that  with 
power  must  go  responsibility.  No  man  or 
group  of  men  have  the  right  to  strangle  the 
economic  life  of  160,000,000  Americans,  and 
by  so  doing  endanger  the  whole  free  world. 

We  are  partners  In  the  greatest  enterprise 
on  earth.  We  must  demonstrate  the  capac- 
ity of  free  men  and  women  to  maintain  a 
political  and  economic  system  without  sur-, 
rendering  our  freedom  to  a  government 
which  woxild  become  our  master  rather  than 
our  servant 


For  2 '4  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
war  In  Korea.  We  are  there  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  force  to  resist  aggression 
which  was  Communist  planned  and  executed. 
Despite  the  well  intentioned  objections  of 
a  number  of  prominent  citizens  because  of 
tl^e  obvious  risks  involved,  it  is  my  belief 
that  President-elect  Elsenhower  intends  to 
and  should  carry  out  his  pledge  to  go  to 
Korea. 


The  Korean  war  and  all  of  ite  implications 
have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  most  of  our 
economic  and  domestic  problems.  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  high  taxes,  economic  con- 
trols and  the  drafting  of  our  manpower  for 
service  all  are  closely  related  and  a  solution 
for  these  will  not  be  foxmd  until  we  reach 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

I  visited  Korea  after  the  aggression  had 
tfJken  place  and  had  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  our  fighting  men  who  were  there. 
Among  the  number  was  a  member  of  a  bomb- 
er crew  who  said,  "Senator,  Americans 
have  never  been  asked  to  fight  and  die  under 
the  clrciimstances  that  prevail  here  in  Korea, 
We  are  given  the  mission  to  fiy  the  Yalu 
River  line  to  take  out  the  bridges  and  to 
prevent  the  hordes  of  Chinese  Communlsto 
from  crossing  for  the  pvirpose  of  destroying 
our  forces  in  Korea.  We  are  told  that  we 
must  keep  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river." 
He  continued  his  description  of  the  problem 
our  fUers  are  facing  by  saying.  "We  can  see 
the  antiaircraft  batteries  firing  upon  us 
from  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  Is  good 
equipment.    We  believe  it  U  Soviet  manufac- 


tured, and  they  have  excellent  range  finder* 
for  shooting  our  bombers  down  In  flames. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  take  those  bat- 
teries out  even  thoi)gh  we  can  see  them  fir- 
ing upon  us.  North  of  the  river  we  can  see 
jet  airstrips  with  Soviet  manuf  actvired  planes 
standing  wing- tip  to  wing-tip.  We  can  see 
fighters  take  off  and  rise  up  to  fight  our 
bombers  and  shoot  them  down  in  flames. 
When  otir  own  fighters  move  in  to  give  us 
jMXitectlon,  the  Communists  fiy  back  across 
the  Yalu  to  refuel  and  rearm  and  to  strike 
back  at  us  again  and  again." 

I  have  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
I  repeat  to  you  today,  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  or  all 
60  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  the 
right  to  ask  Americans  to  fight  and  die  and 
then  to  deny  them  the  right  to  win. 

There  are  60  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Only  17  have  contributed  fighting 
forces  to  Korea  and  all  of  them  other  than 
the  United  States  have  sent  less  than  35,000. 
This  Nation  alone  has  furnished  more  than 
350,000.  Our  casualties  are  now  over  125,000 
and  represent  95  percent  of  those  suffered  by 
United  Nations  members.  This  is  not  effec- 
tive collective  security  in  action.  This  more 
than  90  percent  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as 
a  precedent  if  other  aggression  breaks  out 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  ^ 

Those  In  the  administration  and  in  the 
United  Nations  who  have  tolerated  this  stale- 
mate, paid  for  mostly  in  American  and  Re-, 
public  of  Korea  blood,  have  held  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  only  alternative  to  the  coetly 
stalemate  was  in  all-out  Invasion  of  Com- 
munist China  by  American  forces  who  by 
then,  accOTdlng  to  them,  would  be  left  with- 
out allies  save  for  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa. 
This  is  neither  the  only  alternative  nor  an 
acceptable  one. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  first  propound  some  basic  questions  to 
the  United  Nations  and  each  of  its  members 
on  the  assumption  that  the  United  Nations 
was  meant  to  be  an  organization  devoted  xo 
International  law  and  order  rather  than  mere 
international  debating  society. 

Commvmist  aggression  began  June  25,  1950, 
cross  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  the 
ted  Nations  having  called  on  ite  member- 
shipStt  refrain  from  assisting  the  aggressor 
and  hav^Bg.  asked  all  members  to  furnish 
forces  to  resist  the  aggression,  how  can  other 
United  Nations  members  justify: 

1.  Forty-three  of  the  sixty  member  nations 
sending  not  a  singl?' soldier,  sailc«'  or  airman 
to  resist  the  aggressors? 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  alone 
furnishing  90  percent  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  and  suffering  95  percent  of  the  casual- 
ties suffered  by  the  member  nations? 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  continuing  to  sit  In 
the  organization  when  It  has  given  moral 
support  to  the  aggressors  and  furnished  them 
VTlth  the  Implemente  of  war  which  have  in- 
flicted such  casualties  upon  us  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  if  the  aggression  had 
been  successful  would  have  destroyed  the 
United  Nations  itself? 

Let  us  find  out  now,  before  another  ag- 
gression breaks  out  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
just  who  really  believes  In  an  effective  col- 
lective security  system.  The  new  admin- 
istration Is  entitled  to  know.  The  Con- 
gress will  certainly  want  the  facte  and  the 
American  people  must  know  the  nations 
that  can  be  counted  on  and  the  ones  which 
are  giving  lip  service  only.  These  questions 
should  be  asked  of  and  answered  by  every 
United  Nations  member: 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  an  effective  co^ectlve 
security  system? 

"2  If  you  were  attacked,  would  you  expect 
to  call  on  the  United  Nations  for  assistance? 

3  Would  you  expect  the  United  States  to 
contribute  to  such  a  coUectlve  security 
force? 
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4.  Will  you  now  make  an  equitable  con- 
trlbxitlon  to  the  forces  resisting  aggression 
In  Korea? 

Based  on  the  replies  we  get,  we  can  then 
determine  American  long-range  policy  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  There  are  limits  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go  without  endangering  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  entitled  to  have  some  forthright  answers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  alternatives 
to  the  present  stalemate  are  available: 

1.  The  acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Formosa  to  send  35,000 

^  of  their  best  troope  to  Join  other  contribut- 

ing United  Nations  members  in  resisting  ag- 
gression in  Korea.  This  action  alone  would 
double  the  number  of  United  Nations,  other 
than  the  United  States,  forces  In  Korea.  It 
Is  my  personal  belief  that  the  Republic  of 
China  would  go  beyond  its  original  offer 
made  4  days  after  the  aggression  started  and 
would  agree  to  match  man  t<x  vasLn  the  addi- 
tional support  given  by  all  other  nonc^n- 
tributlng  United  Naticms  members. 

2.  Promptly  Inform  General  Van  Fleet  that 
his  program  of  training  additional  Korean 
forces  has  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  he  is  going  to  be  retained 
In  his  Job  as  commander  of  the  Eighth 
Army  to  see  to  it  that  thi^  program  is  ac- 
celerated as  rapidly  as  possible.  General 
Van  Fleet  did  an  outstanding  Job  in  cleaning 
up  the  Communist  mess  in  Greece  and  he 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  Korea  if  he  is 
unshackled  from  present  directives. 

S.  Place  a  complete  naval  blockade  on  the 
China  coast  and  prevent  all  contraband  from 
entering  that  country  by  sea  as  long  as  Com- 
munist China  remains  an 'aggressor  in  Korea. 
No  United  Nations  nlember  has  a  moral  right 
to  play  footsie  with  the  aggressor  and  profit 
In  blood  money  at  the  expense  of  125,000 
American  casualties. 

A.  Release  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
present  neutralization  policy  which  prevents 
commando-type  raids  by  Chinese  National- 
ists against  the  China  coast.  This  would  en- 
able the  Nationalists  to  contact  and  supply 
the  antl-Communlst  guerrillas  within  China; 
would  require  the  Communists  to  move  men 
and  equipment  to  guard  their  long  coast  line, 
thus  lessening  the  Communist  forces  avail- 
able against  us  in  Korea,  and  would  give  re- 
newed hope  to  the  Chinese  enslaved  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

5.  Request  all  United  Nations  members 
who  have  recognized  Communist  China  to 
Immediately  withdraw  their  recognition  In 
view  of  the  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea. 

6.  Serve  notice  that,  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  ceases  giving  moral  and  material  sup- 
port to  the  aggressors  in  Korea,  the  United 
States  Government  will  request  that  the 
United  Nations  take  moral  and  economic 
sanctions  against  her.  including  the  with- 
drawing of  Ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  receiving  of  Ambassadors  from  the 
nation  by  every  law-abiding  nation  of  the 
world,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in 
Its  support  of  aggression  in  Korea. 

7.  Sponsor  combined  broadcasts  directed 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  making  clear  that 
the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  is  not 
directed  against  the  Russian  people,  but  only 

,  against  uncivilized  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  who 
have  aided  aggression  and  endangered  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  American  peo- 
ple will  use  the  same  courage  and  conunon 
sense  that  motivated  the  men  who  sat  in 
Philadelphia  and  under  divine  inspiration 
gave  us  first  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  later  our  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  none  of  our  great  domestic 
problems  which  we  cannot  solve,  and  there  is 
no  foreign  foe  we  need  ever  fear. 


AddKts  by  Peter  CampbeU  Enm,  Ckair- 
man,  SnbTerriTC  Actiyitics  Control 
Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NXTADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  7.  1953 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  In  my  hand  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Peter  Campbell 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  before  the  sixty- 
fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association  on  December  4,  1952. 

This  address  is  such  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  a  subject  which  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  all  of  us,  and  to  this  Na- 
tion, that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  address  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low members  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Associa- 
tion, ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  deem  it  a  high 
honor  and  a  distinct  privilege  to  be  here 
this  evening  and  to  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  participate  with  you  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  this  very  inspiring  gathering.  Re- 
turning home  Is  always  a  thrill — particularly 
when  home  Is  Brooklyn,  for  there  Is  no  place 
f}ulte  like  Brooklyn  and  no  people  like  you 
who  have  helped  to  make  our  home  town 
great. 

I  propose  tonight,  on  the  basis  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  an  issue  which  is  paramount  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us.  to  discuss  with  you 
some  aspects  of  that  Issue  as  related  to  the 
role  which  we  as  lawyers  must  play  In  aiding 
oiu-  great  Nation  In  Its  efforts  to  strike  prop- 
erly and  forthrlghtly  the  necessary  balance 
between  security  and  freedom. 

The  donllnant  issue  to  which  I  refer  Is  the 
scoTirge  of  communism — the  ogre  oX  our 
times. 

Those  who  have  exhaustively  studied  Its 
system  assert  that  communism  Is  the  great- 
est threat  to  human  freedom  In  our  annals 
since  it  is  a  materialistic  monster,  devised  in 
the  form  of  a  dynamic — but  diabolical — in- 
ternational conspiracy,  and  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  free  men  everywhere.  The 
fate  of  communism  involves  the  fate  of  all 
free  men.  The  struggle  between  free  men 
and  the  straight-Jacket  of  communism  af- 
fects every  sphere  and  people  of  the  universe 
and  every  area  of  the  human  mind.  Free  na- 
tions, free  institutions,  and  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  free  men  everywhere  "are  under  re- 
lentless attack  by  international  conspirators 
who  would  subject  all  free  men  and  all  free 
nations  to  brutal  control  and  ruthless  -regi- 
mentation. ^ 

Freedom  and  slavery  are  the  principal  pro- 
tagonists In  this  conflict.  Good-  Is  pitted 
against  evil,  religion  against  atheism;  moral- 
ity against  Immorality;  individual  dignity 
against  mass  regimentation;  democracy 
against  totalitarianism. 

Our  foimdlng  fathers'  Idea  that  man  was 
created  In  the  image  of  God  and  therefore/ 
should  be  accorded  the  dignity  of  such  a 
creature  is  opposed  in  this  struggle  by  con- 
cepts of  Marx.  £ngels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  that 
there  is  no  God,  that  religion  Is  but  a  myth, 
that  there  Is  no  mercy,  no  compassion,  no 
kindness,  that  man  Is  a  mere  pawn  of  the 


state,  and  that  the  state  is  the  materialistic 
master  of  all  It  surveys. 

On  trial  In  this  strxiggle  Is  the  right  of  man 
to  worship  his  God  according  to  his  belief, 
to  speak  freely,  to  live  tranquilly,  to  petition 
his  government,  and  to  be  governed  justly. 
Conununism  desires  a  blackout  of  the  spirit 
and  an  eradication  of  these  great  truths  and 
noble  concepts  for  which  so  much  blood  haa 
been  shed  in  the  past  and  for  which  new 
blood  Is  now  being  shed  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. Armed  witb  weapons  which  modern 
technologists  and  traltoroxis  spies  have  en- 
abled it  to  acquire,  communism  has  dedi- 
cated Its  power  and  Its  puppets  to  the  \inder- 
mlnlng  of  free  men  everywhere. 

In  this  contest  involving  communism 
versus  freedom  the  United  States  has  been 
thrust  into  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
Enslaved  people*  throughout  the  world  look 
to  us  to  free  them  from  this  monster  which 
spreads  Its  claws  to  strangle  all  within  it« 
grasp  in  a  determined  effort  to  engulf  the 
world.  As  the  citadel  of  freedom,  the  United 
States,  in  accepting  the  leadership  of  free 
men  everywhere,  has  become  the  object  of 
ruthless  unending  attack  from  the  leaders  of 
international  communism  and  those  who 
rigidly  and  ruthlessly  follow  their  discipline. 
Its  satellites  all  over  the  globe  are  spreading 
scurrilous  invectives  and  the  vilest  canards 
about  us  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  insure 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  view  of  our  position  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world,  commimlsm  alms  to  split  us  from 
our  allies  and  to  ca\ue  internal  dissension 
among  our  people  here  at  home  by  creating 
discord  wherever  pomible,  by  exaggerating 
minor  differences  among  us;  too,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  inaction  or  ill-considered 
mouthings  of  a  few  in  ovir  midst  who,  due  to 
complacency,  apathy  or  ignorance,  fail  to 
recognize,  even  at  this  late  hour,  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  confronted  with  the 
greatest  challenge  of  history. 

Would  it  iK>t  be  folly  for  free  men  In  con- 
sidering this  challenge  to  ignore  the  experi- 
ence of  those  in  country  after  country  who 
declare  that  international  communism.  Ita 
adherents  and  its  innocent  dupes,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  infiltration  of  governments,  of 
labor  unions,  of  the  schools,  the  prew,  tba 
movies,  and  the  radio? 

Would  it  not  be  foolhardy  Indeed  to  Ig- 
nore the  plight  of  those  who  have  already 
been  subjected  to  these  expylences  in  China, 
in  the  Baltics,  in  the  Balkins,  and  in  other 
eastern   European    countries? 

Can  we  afford  to  close  our  eyes  tb  the  fact 
that  from  central  Europe  eastward  to  Alas- 
ka, internationalvfommunlBm  controls  the 
earth  and  that  It  now  dominates  the  larg- 
est land,  mass  and  greatest  niunber  of  peo- 
ples ever  brought  under  a  single  control  In 
all  of  history? 

What  are  we  as  members  of  the  great  and 
honored  profession  of  law  doing  to  aid  oxir 
fellow  men,  our  Government,  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  generally  in  meeting-  this  chal- 
lenge of  communism? 

A  few  highly  respected  members  .'of  tfie 
bar  have  sxiggested  that  we  are  lethargic  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  our  profession — that 
there  is  a  pervasive  attitude  of  apathy  among 
the  members  of  the  bar.  I.  for  one  do  not 
sense  this  apathy,  if  such  there  be,  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  preservation  at  our  constitutional 
freedoms  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing our  national  safety  from  the  ifnmln«;nt 
danger  of  conununism  is  one  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. I  subscribe  to  that  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  national  determination  that  in  our 
efforts  to  squelch  the  threat  of  communism, 
we  must  at  no  time  place  in  Jeopardy  the 
civil  rights  of  freedom  loving  Americans.  As 
The  "New  York  Times"  has  stated  editorially 
"If  in  the  pnxxss  of  arming  ourselv^ 
against  SUlinist  infiltration  we  so  modify  our 
society  that  the  same  barriers  to  free  thoiight 
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or  free  speech  exist  here  as  tn  the  Sovlei 
Union,  then  victory  will  be  futUe  indeed." 
Certainly  we  members  of  the  bar,  while  rec- 
ognising the  problem  of  protecting  our  Amer- 
ican Institutions  from  Communist  infiltra- 
tion to  be  one  of   great  complexity,  must 
stand  firm  against  any  proposed  solutions 
that  might  impair  our  great  traditions  of 
civil  liberty.    The  paramount  problem  facing 
the  American  bench  and  bar  today  U  to  dis- 
cover the  means  and  methods  of  reconcil- 
ing our  desire  to  preserve  traditional  Ameri- 
can  Individual   freedoms  and   at   the  same 
time  protect  our  American  people  from  those 
who,   taking   advantage   of   such   freedoms, 
would  destroy  them.    Never  before  have  we 
been  confronted  with  so  trying  a  challenge. 
As  we  grope  for  a  better  solution  to  thU 
problem,  we  need  neither  abandon  our  faith 
in    the    American    democratic    system    nor 
flinch   when   confronted    with    a   challenge 
to  lU  continuity.    We  however  need  make 
certain    that    the    rules    of    the    game    are 
observed.    WhUe  exercising  every  safeguard 
of   our   constitutional   guarantees  we   must 
recognlxe  that  liberty  does  not  mean  license. 
There  is  no  such  doctrine  as  absolute  free- 
dom of  the  individual.     Where  individuals 
by    their    teaching    and    by    their    conduct 
threaten  our  very  existence  as  a  free  people 
they  should  be  restrained.     We  are  and  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  dangers  that  lurk  around 
us   and   let   us   make   our   choice,   diffiexilt 
though  it  may  be.    Among  peoples  as  with 
Individuals  self-preservation  is  the  primary 
law.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  attacking  non- 
conformity.   As  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
has  stated.  "The   Idea  that  a  Constitution 
should  protect  individual  nonconformity  Is 
essentially  American." 

While  no  one  denies  that  Individual  free- 
dom and  particularly  the  right  to  criticiae 
has  been  a  basic  element  of  our  democratic 
system  and  has  been  responsible  for  mak- 
ing our  country  great.  It  must  be  recognised 
that  w«  are  not  living  in  calm  times,  but 
rather  under  great  pressxires  and   passions 
and  the  climate  of  public  opinion  is  satu- 
rated with  fear.    An  unhealthy  pessimism 
exists  In  the  world  today.    At  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  we  had  hoped  for  a  perma- 
nent peace  but  the  behavior  of  Soviet  leaders, 
their  unconscionable  seizure  of  the  satellite 
countries   and   the   overwhelming    proof   of 
Kremlin  brutality  has  shaken  our  feeling  of 
complacency   and   comfort.     We   know   that 
we   are   now   facing  new  hazards   from   an 
articulate  and  relentless  foe  who  by  syste- 
matic indoctrination  and  secret  Infiltration, 
has  enabled  traitors  to  creep  into  our  most 
vital   institutions   and   threaten   the   safety 
of    our    cotmtry.    To    be    sure,    this    tense 
atmosphere    on    occasion    may    cause    over- 
zealous  persons  to  act  at  variance  with  the 
tradltionfd   interpretation   of  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  but  our  courts  are  ever  on 
guard    against    any    departTire    from    the 
Amerl6an  seiue  of  justice.    Our  judges  have 
recognized  that  a  nation  off  guard  frequently 
finds  repose  at  the  cost  of  freedom. 

I  sincerely   believe   that   we   are   meeting 
the  challenge  of  communism  as  we  have  met 
o^her  challenges  in  ova  history  by  a  sober 
and  objective  evaluation  of  the  danger  which 
faces  us  and  by  the  application  of  methods 
which  have  been  essentially  fair  to  restrain 
abuses  of  the  freedoms  which  we  cherish. 
As  in  the  patst.  the  preservation  of  civir  lib- 
erties depends  on  the  wisdom  and  r«wtralnt 
of  the  American  people  and  that  wisdom  still 
animates  the  hearts  of  the  maJ9rlty  of  our 
countrymen.    As  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  said  15  years  ago,  speaking  of  the 
use  of  speech  or  press  or  assembly  to  Incite 
to    violence    and    to    crime:     "The    people 
through  their  legislature  may  protect  them- 
selves against  the  abuse  but  the  legislative 
Intervention  can  find  constitutional  jiistlfi- 
cation  only  by  dealing  with  the  abuse.    The 
rights  .themselves  must  not  be  ctirtalled." 


In  dealing  with  soeh  abuses  w«  must  not 
confuse  sinosre  liberalism  with  communism: 
we  must  train  ourselves  to  distinguish.  We 
all  abhor  the  witch  hunt  and  we  must 
neither  persecute  nor  prosecute  anyone  for 
holding  unpopular  beliefs.  We  must  at  all 
times  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion but  we  must  take  steps  to  protect  our 
people  from  that  which  goes  beyond  discus- 
sion and  tends  to  incite  efforts  to  overthrow 
oui  Government  by  force.  While  we  must 
be  socially  sensitive  and  always  champion 
the  freedoms  which  our  Constitution  guar- 
antees, we  miist  make  certain  that  the  Con- 
sUtution  itself  is  not  destroyed  by  those 
whose  rights  we  seek  to  defend. 

We  must  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
preserving  personal  freedom  and  those  in- 
alienable rights  which  are  the  gifts  of  our 
Creator.     Our  democracy  Is  a  catalyst  for  the 
belief  that  man  is  a  free  being  and  must  be 
permitted    to    exercise    that    freedom.     The 
historic  expressions  dating  from  the  Magna 
Carta  have  stressed  the  synthesis  of  those 
elements  of  human  liberty  wtilch  we  hold 
so  dear.    We  do  not  have  two  Bills  of  Rights, 
one  for  the  good  and  one  for  the  evil.    Our 
freedoms  are  preserved  for  all  of  our  people. 
The  fabric  of  our  traditional  civil  rights  has 
been    woven,    formulated,    and    recorded    in 
court  decisions  based  on  cases  involving  not 
saints  but  sinners.     The  struggle  to  preserve 
those  liberties  and  safeguard  their  continu- 
ance has  always  been  a  great  struggle,  but  let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  each   generation 
has  to  insure  those  freedoms  anew  and  for 
Itself.    Those  freedoms  must  be  preserved. 
The  progress  of  society  depends  on  the  ex- 
tension and  continuance  of  that  principle  of 
freedom  of  self  expression.     We  must  pre- 
serve our  freedoms  to  preserve  the  high  moral 
leadership  which  is  ours  in  the  world.     We 
are.  today,  not  only  the  arsenal  of  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  free  people  but  the  arsenal 
of  spiritual  values  as  well.    We  cannot  ask 
others  to  follow  us  unless  we  practice  what 
we  preach.    We  must  protect  against  abuses 
of  such  freedom. 

ImfKjrtant  It  Is  that  we  adhere  to  consti- 
tutional methods  to  arrest  the  process  of  sub- 
versive penetration  into  the  very  vitals  of  our 
system.  We  must  accord  every  traditional 
privilege  of  the  American  judicial  forum. 
Witnesses  must  be  heard,  their  testimony 
evaluated,  their  documentary  evidence 
studied,  all  sides  must  receive  objective  and 
fair  consideration.  While  all  of  this  takes 
time,  it  is  so  necessary  and  vital  for  It 
perpetuates  our  glorious  heritage. 

To  balance  these  conflicting  Interests  is 
truly  difficult,  but  the  courts  have  not  shrunk 
from  their  duty  to  undertake  the  very  deli- 
cate task  of  appraising  the  circumstances 
and  drawing  the  line.  I  vehemently  disagree 
with  the  professor  in  a  leading  law  school 
who  termed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  11  Communist  lead- 
ers "the  worst  blow  to  democracy  since  the 
Dred  Scott  decision."  Freedom  of  speech 
does  not  give  one  the  freedom  to  destroy  by 
nonconstltutional  means  the  institution 
which  guarantees  It.  There  has  been  scru- 
pulous adherence  and  regard  to  constitu- 
tional procedural  safeguards,  and  may  It  be 
ever  thxis. 

If  the  world  today  Is  In  a  state  of  turbu- 
lence and  confusion  it  Is  because  of  the 
Imminent  peril  of  conununism  and  its  dia- 
bolical activities  supported  by  the  brutal 
belligerence  of  the  Kremlin  which  has  created 
In  this  world  a  sense  of  futUlty,  a  profound 
disillusionment  and  suspicion.  In  the 
minds  of  many  there  exists  the  corroding 
fear  that  \iltimately  humanity  will  have  a 
choice  only  between  bowing  to  worldwide 
tyranny  or  fighting  a  war  in  which  the  con- 
querer  and  conquered  alike  will  go  down  in 
utter  ruin. 

My  friends,  this  may  be  the  most  colossal 
challenge  hurled  at  free  people.    However, 


I  for  one  am  not  pessimistic  f  cr  If  w«  bt^ 
have  faith  in  God  and  In  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  those  who   adhere  to  the   moral 
truths  taught  by  all  religions,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, we  shall  be  victorious.     It  must 
be  remembered  that   we   have  reached  the 
present  chaotic  stage  because  the  world  haa 
surrendered  spiritual  values  to  materialism. 
History  has  taught  us  that  It  Is  spiritual 
losses  rather  than  material  revwses  that  lead 
to   moral    bankruptcy    and    national    ruin. 
Religion  is  the  Nation's  most  vital  asset  and 
is  a  fundamental   need  of   human   society. 
We  must  have  a  spiritual  and  moral  rearma- 
ment of  the  world.     The  ftmatlc  Communist 
knows  that  he  cannot  conqxier  a  religious 
people  and  that   the  recognition  of  Chad's 
place  In  human  life  is  the  death  knell  of  his 
quest   for    power.    We    shall    conquer   this 
godless  doctrine  when  we  adopt  the  Judaic- 
Christian    principles    of    equality,    brother- 
hood, and  freedom  in  accordance  with  the 
'laws    of    the    Almighty.    Our    moral    sense 
alone  will  lead  mankind  to  a  world  peace, 
jxistloe  and  freedom  from  want  and  fear.     In 
the  words  of   a  great  churchman.  His  Ex- 
cellency  Bishop  Fulton   J.  Sheen   "No  one 
who  loves  God  ever  is  disloyal  to  his  country 
for  both  loves  are  part  of  the  same  com- 
mandment.   Patriotism    and    religion    have 
the  same  root."    The  greatness  of  our  Amer- 
ican system   is   due   to   the   deep   spiritual 
background  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  founding  fathers. 

We,  as  members  of  the  bar  and  leaders  In 
the  molding  ofpubllc  opinion,  must  spread 
this  spiritual  glow.  What  we  need  most  In 
this  world  today  Is  faith  In  God  and  in  His 
power  to  make  us  see  the  right  and  provide 
us  with  a  sense  of  justice  for  all.  We  mxist 
rid  ourselves  of  the  sense  of  despair  which 
has  engulfed  us.  We  must  Instill  In  the 
community  a  confidence  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  right  over  wrong.  Faith  lights  the 
darkness  and  men  of  faith  walk  unafraid 
through  the  deepest  shadows  knowing  that 
God  guides  their  footsteps.  In  faith  we 
shall  call  up  the  endurance,  the  courage, 
the  strength,  the  determination  and  the  hero- 
Ism  the  times  may  demand. 

We  are  free  men  in  a  free  society,  wield- 
ing an  Immense  power  which  bulwarks  the 
hopes  of  the  free  world.  As  we  contem- 
plate the  might  and  majesty  of  our  country 
and  weigh  the  responsibilities  world  lead- 
ership has  thrust  upon  vis.  let  u*  stand 
firm  and  confident,  proud  and  unafraid. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  remain  humble 
and  humane,  ever  responsive  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  those  moral  and  spiritual  standards 
upon  which  our  national  greatness  rests. 
Morality,  that  is  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
free  will  with  which  our  Creator  has  en- 
dowed us.  can  be  most  fully  accomplished 
onlyXn  a  climate  of  liberty. 

At  this  our  annual  dinner,  let  us  then 
each  resolve  as  members  of  the  bar  to  sus- 
tain the  liberties  our  forefathers  bequeathed 
to  us  and  uphold  the  measures  our  Gov- 
ernment of  necessity  has  taken  to  preserve 
them.  We  shaU  thus  discharge  our  debt 
to  o\ir  free  society  and  hand  down  to  our 
children  a  shining  heritage  for  them  to 
enjoy  in  brotherhood  and  In  peace. 


Freedom  and  Its  Purpose 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NxW  jxassT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Thursday,  December  11,  1952, 
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John  Foster  Dulles,  who  will  soon  become 
Secretary  of  State,  delivered  an  impor- 
tant address  at  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Natiwial  Covmcil  of  Chitrches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  ol  America, 
at  Denver,  Colo.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  aitd  Its  Purpose 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
glad  to  address  this  first  biennial  assembly 
of  the  National  Ck}uncil  of  Churches.  It  rep- 
resents a  significant  and  much-needed 
strengthening  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
Nation. 

This  Is  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  called 
on  to  play  a  fateful  role  in  world  affairs. 
ShaU  we  play  It  badly  or  w^l?  The  answer 
depends  upon  whether  we  have  a  purpose, 
and  what  that  purpose  Is.  If  we  have  no 
purpose,  if  our  course  is  one  of  drift  inter- 
spersed with  rear-guard  actions,  then  we 
•hall  squander  the  great  heritage  of  promise 
that  our  forebears  left  us.  If  we  have  a 
righteous  piirpose,  then  our  future  will 
match  our  glorious  past. 

BBUGIOUS     nfTLTTENCE     ON     DOMESTIC    AND 
rOKEICN  POLICIES 

We  can  rejoice  that  at  this  Juncture  our 
Churches  are  vlgoroios  and  that  they  recog- 
nize a  responsibility  to  influence  our  na- 
tional conduct.  In  this  coiintry  we  are  for- 
tunate that  the  chiirches  concern  themselves 
not  only  with  the  relation  of  the  Individual 
to  God  but  also  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
fellcw  man.  They  have  consistently  sought 
hunuui  institutions  which  respected  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  and  recognized  his 
social  responsibilities.  As  George  Washing- 
ton pointed  out  in  hU  Farewell  Address, 
morality  and  religion  are  the  Indispensable 
supports  of  oiu  political  welfare. 

Our  foreign  policies,  too,  have  -been  influ- 
enced by  religioxis  beliefs.  Ovir  people  have 
wanted  their  Government,  in  its  interna- 
tional conduct,  to  do  what  was  right  and  to 
redress  what  was  wrong.  Becabse  of  that 
sentiment,  our  foreign  policies  throughout 
most  of  o\ir  history,  have  been  open,  so  that 
the  people  could  know  what  was  going  on; 
they  have  been  simple,  so  that  the  people 
could,  understand  what  was  going  on;  and 
they  'have  been  conceived  in  moral   terms. 

Today,  international  problems  have  be- 
come complicated.  Also  our  own  interna- 
tional responsibilities  have  become  great, 
so  that  we  must  move  prudently  In  formu- 
lating foreign  policies.  But  I  believe  that  we 
can  still  follow  the  good  American  tradition 
of  openness,  simplicity,  and  morality  in  for- 
•IgQ  policy. 

BUMAK  FREEDOM 

The  dominant  American  theme,  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  has  been 
hiunan  freedom.  Our  Nation  was  born  as  a 
revolt  against  despotism.  When  the  revolt 
succeeded,  our  founders  put  their  own  Gov- 
ernment under  severe  constitutional  restric- 
tions, so  that  It  could  never  Interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  Individual  rights  which, 
they  believed,  all  men  had  received  from  their 
Creator. 

That  freedom  concept  caught  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  It  was  called  the  great 
American  experiment.  To  others  we  were 
liberty  enlightening  the  world. 

Dxirlng  those  early  days,  the  tide  of  despot- 
Ism  was  high.  We  exercised  a  tremendous 
Influence  in  rolling  It  bade  Our  conduct 
and  example  stimulated  the  spread  of  frJe 
Institutions  throughout  much  of  the  world. 

Today,  when  the  Ude  of  despotism  is  high 
again,  we  Instinctively  try  to  meet  it  by 
again  appealing  to  men's  love  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 


HITMAN  PUSFOSB 

That  is  sound  instinct,  for  human  liberty 
Is  basic  and  timeless  m  a  world  at  God's  de- 
sign. But  we  need  also  to  remember  that 
what  counted  so  powerfully  during  the  last 
cent\iry  was  not  merely  the  naked  concept  of 
political  liberty,  but  our  demonstration  that 
liberty  served  a  n6ble  purpose.  Our  fore- 
bears, as  freemen,  worked  not  merely  for 
themselves  but  for  others.  They  worked  not 
merely  for  their  day.  but  for  the  morrow. 
As  missionaries,  doctors,  educators,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  merchants,  Americans 
spread  their  ideas  throughout  the  world. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  our  own  land 
became  an  area  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
material  richness  the  like  of  which  the  world 
had  never  seen  and  the  world  environment 
became  one  of  friendliness  and  good  wllL 

In  those  days  It  was  exciting  to  be  an 
American.  We  had  the  greatest  of  all  Joys, 
the  Joy  of  creation. 

Today,  when  freedom  is  threatened  as 
never  before,  we  must  remember  that  aspect 
of  our  past.  Freedom  is  a  satisfying  and 
contagious  concept  only  as  freedom  is  put  to 
good  use.  Otherwise,  a^  life  of  freedom  be- 
comes a  life  of  boredom  from  which  men 
seek  relief  at  almost  any  pH-lce.  « 

Diirlng  recent  wars,  many  have  found  satis- 
faction in  military  service,  with  little  free- 
dom, but  vital  purpose. 

Some  of  the  postwar  refugees  who  fled 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  gain  liberty 
have  voluntarily  returned  to  Conununlst 
captivity  to  get  the  stimulation  of  serving 
Soviet  communism's  dynamic  program  to 
revolutionise  the  world. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  Fascists. 
Nazis,  and  Communists  who  have  talked 
loudest  about  mission  and  destiny.  This 
has  been  fraudulent  talk,  for  their  real  pur- 
poses have  been  national,  racial,  class,  or 
personal  supremacy,  to  be  gained  by  cruel 
suppressions. 

'  But  these  appeals,  false  as  they  are,  have 
lured  many  by  their  robxist  sound.  They 
cannot  be  countered  by  abstract  discourses 
about  liberty. 

PRESENT    NED)    FOR    PURPOSS 

During  the  last  century  we  developed  a 
vocabulary  of  liberty,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  those  who  had  liberty  would  put  their 
lives  to  satisfjrlng  purposes.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  see  that  even  freemen  can  be 
unhai>py.  That  has  cooled  such  burning 
faith  as  led  Patrick  Henry  to  say,  "Givs 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

The  need  today  Is  to  rekindle  faith  In 
freedom,  and  to  make  It  contagioxis,  by  a 
fresh  demonstration  of  what  to  do  with 
freedom.  Today,  there  are  some  here  at 
home,  and  many  more  abroad,  who  assume 
that  the  best  fruit  our  freedom  can  pro- 
duce is  such  mechanical  wonders  that  our 
people  can  loaf  In  material  comfort  and 
physical  secvulty.  That  Is  not  good  enough 
for  ourselves,  and  It  Is  not  good  enough 
to  attrac^  others.  When  ennobling  purpose 
goes  out  of  freedom.  It  Is  easily  displaced 
by  false  faiths,  such  as  communism,  which, 
while  denying  freedom,  do  provide  a  sense 
of  purpose. 

The  corrosions  of  disloyalty  that  shock 
us  are  not  merely  examples  of  individuals 
who  have  gone  wrong.  The  environment 
has,  to  some  extent,  gone  wrong.  That 
means  that  we  need  not  merely  more  ade- 
quate detection  of  disloyalty  but  a  climate 
In  which  disloyalty  cannot  take  root. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  that  climate.  Basically,  our  Nation  Is 
sound.  We  are  still  yoxmg.  In  terms  of 
national  life  expectancy.  Our  people  are 
still  vital  and  capable  of  great  endeavor. 
Our  youth  are  not  decadent,  as  they  show 
iMtively  and  saerlflclally  on  the  battlefields 
of  Korea.  At  all  times  our  people  have  re- 
sponded loyally  to  the  demands  which  Gov- 
smment  has  made  of  them. 


Our  present  lapses  are  merely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  demands  made  of  us  havs 
been  so  largely  in  military,  material,  and 
defensive  terms  that  the  indispensable  role 
of  the  spirit  has  been  forgotten.  The  need 
Is  for  a  spiritual  revival,  so  that  our  people 
will  demonstrate  dramatically  their  righteous 
purpose,  a  purpose  which  will  be  universal 
in  Its  appeal,  peaceful  in  its  methods,  and 
Intense  in  its  dedication. 

VISION,   HEAKTS,   MINDS,   AND  ACTION 

I  recall  the  1940-45  period,  when  I  worked 
closely  with  you.  Then,  we  saw  the  need 
for  vision — vision  to  see  the  multitudes  at 
home  and  abroad  who  hunger  both  for 
things  material  and  for  things  spiritual — 
sympathy,  fellowship,  and  hope — for  educa- 
tion and  for  the  vibrant  thrill  which  comes 
from  creative  effort. 

Wc  saw  the  need  for  hearts  that  were  com- 
prehending— BO  that  we  would  be  moved,  by 
compassion,  to  a  dedication  which  woiild 
make  our  own  life  worth  Uvlng. 

We  saw  the  need  for  minds  which  would 
function  clearly,  so  that  we  would  find  the 
practical  ways  to  create  a  world  of  order  and 
solve  the  hard  problem  of  translating  high 
Ideals  into  new  political  mechanisms  that 
would  actually  work. 

Finally,  we  saw  the  need  for  action  to 
develop  In  ourselves  a  sense  ot  creative  power 
and  purpose.  And  the  churches  did  arouse 
our  people  to  action  to  seek  a  Just  and  dura- 
ble peace. 

Today,  we  need  sgcln  that  vision.  t)ist 
compassion,  that  clarity  of  mind  and,  above 
all.  purposefiU  action. 

STRENOTHENINO  THE   tTNITED    NATIONS 

1.  Let  our  people  Intensify  their  determi- 
nation to  perfect  an  organization  for  world 
peace  and  Justice.  The  United  Nations  has 
not  realized  all  our  hopes.  Some  of  the 
disappointments  arise  because  the  initial 
hopes  were  exaggerated.  Other  disappoint- 
ments are  due  to  causes  that  can  b« 
corrected. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  successes. 
They  are  substantial  and  Impressive.  The 
Assembly,  as  the  "town  meeting  of  the 
world."  exerts  a  real  Influence  on  national 
conduct.  Many  have  wondered  why  Soviet 
Russia,  at  a  time  when  it  had  overwhelming 
military  power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  did  not 
use  that  power  In  acts  of  open  armed  ag- 
gression. I  believe  that  world  opinion,  as 
marshaled  by  the  United  Nations,  was  one 
Important  restraining  Influence.  It  is  no 
longer  expedient  for  any  nation,  no  matter 
how  strong,  to  disregard  this  association  of 
the  nations  with  its  capacity  to  subject  na- 
tional conduct  to  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  serving  in  the  political 
realm,  the  United  Nations  has  made  soms 
significant  contributions  of  an  economic  and 
humanitarian  order. 

The  United  Nations  Is  a  beginning.  It  Is 
inadequate  and  faulty  as  all  great  beginnings 
are.  There  are  few  substitutions  for  learn- 
ing by  trial  and  error.  There  has  been  trial. 
There  has  been  error.  The  lesson  Is  to  perse- 
vere. 

There  will  probably  be  a  general  meeting 
of  the  members  to  review  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  In  1955.  That  meeting  corre- 
sponds in  importance  with  the  original  San 
fYanclsco  Conference  of  1945.  The  free 
people  of  this  country  should  take  the  lead 
in  making  the  Uni"«d  Nations  into  a  more 
effective  Instrument  for  achieving  Interna- 
tional order  and  Justice. 

The  churches,  particularly  In  this  coun- 
try, performed  a  historic  task  In  developing 
public  sentiment  for  world  organization  and 
in  infliiencing  the  character  of  that  organi- 
zation. The  present  task  may  be  harder. 
The  novelty  has  worn  off.  Confldence  has 
been  impaired.  Difficulties  have  emerged 
which,  at  first,  were  overlooked.  But  we  need 
not  be  discouraged.    What  has  to  be,  can  be. 


T. 


When  it  Is  suicidal  not  to  have  worid  order, 
then  world  order  is  possible. 

everywhere,  there  U  revulsion  against  the 
death,  the  misery,  the  starvaUon  of  body 
and  sold  which  recurrent  war  »nd  economic 
diBcrder  now  wreak  upon  man.  If  freedom  Is 
to  seem  worthwhile,  freemen  must  lead  tlis 
way  to  »  Just  and  durable  peace. 

FCOMOTE  RESPECT  rOR    HUMAN   RIGHTS 

2  Let  our  people  Intensify  their  determi- 
nation to  respect  rtunan  rlghte  and  funda- 
mental freedom.  Our  discriminations,  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  not  only  a  moral  blot 
on  our  so-called  Christian  clvlUzatlon.  but 
they  are  a  major  international  hazard. 

Some  believe  that  discriminations  can  he 
wiped  out  by  a  governmental  act.  such  as  a 
domestic  law  or  an  IntemaUonal  treaty. 

But  laws  and  treaties  are  seldom  effective 
as  attempts  by  one  community  to  coerce  an- 
other community.  Laws  and  treaties  should 
reflect  the  moral  Judgment  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  apply. 

The  Commission  of  the  Church  on  Inter- 
national Affairs  has  been  closely  foUowtog 
this  subject.  Its  spokesmen  have  pointed 
out  that  progress  depends  primarily  upon 
developing  a  human  rlghU  conscience,  edu- 
cation and  publicity,  and  a  resultant  stand- 
ard voluntarily  accepted  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  Involved  In  any  social  situa- 
tion. 

If  that  is  a  sound  diagnosis — and  I  think 
It  is— It  means  that  Christian  people  should 
exert  themselves  to  create  local  community 
sentlmenU  that  are  free  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious Intolerance. 

This  National  CouncU  of  Churches  has  not 
been  indifferent  to  the  task  and  It  has  given 
encouraging  leadership.  Here  at  home,  sub- 
stantial advances  have  been  made.  But  our 
ChrUtian  people  have  too  long  seemed  half- 
hearted in  their  determination  to  end  un- 
christian discriminations.  They  have  too 
much  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  gov- 
ernment. The  responsibility  is.  first  of  aU. 
a  private  one.  If  our  religious  people  wlU 
arouse  themselves  to  a  dramaUc  effort  to 
end  racial  and  religious  discriminations,  then 
they  wUl  again  be  putting  their  freedom  to 
an  ennobling  and  satisfying  purpose. 

Throughout  the  world,  there  are  myriad 
souls  that  suffer  In  humUlatlon  and  bitter- 
ness because  of  the  white  man's  assumption 
of  racial  superiority.  If  freedom  U  to  seem 
worth  whUe.  then  our  people,  who  profess  to 
be  the  champions  ot  Uberty,  must  volun- 
tarily practice  human  feUowship. 

XNITNSU  r    PRIVATE   BENEVOIJtNCE 

8.  Let  our  people,  as  private  persona,  mors 
boimtifully  dispense  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  are  materlaUy  less  fortimate.  In 
this  matter,  as  In  others,  we  have  come  too 
much  to  feel  that  the  task  Is  only  govem- 
mentaL 

I  know  that  the  ChrisUan  leaders  of  this 
country  do  not  feel  that  way.  The  Chxirch 
World  Service,  now  an  agency  at  the  National 
Council  of  Chxirches.  has  sent  overseas  vast 
amounts  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  glfU 
representing  a  free-will  offering.  The  War 
Relief  Service  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  has  performed  similar  tasks. 
The  total  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  dis- 
pensed by  such  Christian  agencies  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  approaches  1,000,000,000 
pounds. 

What  has  been  done  Illustrates  the  im- 
mense possibilities  of  prtvate  effort.  The 
good  to  others,  and  the  good  will  of  others, 
could  be  and  would  be  multiplied  manyfold 
if  our  people  realized  more  fxilly  that  govern- 
ment grants  are  never  a  substitute  for  pri- 
vate charity. 

In  the  international  field  there  were  and 
are  some  reconstruction  and  assistance  acts 
of  magnlt\ide  that  serve  our  enlightened 
self-interest  and  that  only  government  can 
perform.     The  Marshall  plan  was  such  an 
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•et.  There  are  sulMtaiitlal  tadcs  for  the 
MuttuU  SecTUlty  Agency  and  point  4.  How- 
ever, foreign  peeves  are  mcllned  to  be  sus- 
picious at  go%-ernmental  grants,  particularly 
when  the  grantor  is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  They  assume  that  our 
Government  would  not  give  away  its  taxpay- 
ers' money  merely  as  a  gesture  of  generosity. 
There  is  at  least  a  question  as  to  whether 
pure  benevolence  can  properly  guide  public 
officials  who  are  triistees  at  other  peoples' 
money.  ^^ 

That  Is  one  reason  why  all  the  $40,000,000,- 
000  that  our  Government  has  granted  as 
postwar  aid  has  not  won  more  good  will. 
TUe  recipients  assume  that  our  Government 
has  bargained  for  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  It  did 
not,  that,  they  feel,  merely  proves  our  gov- 
ernmental stupidity,  and  that  Is  scarcely  a 
ground  for  gratitude. 

It  Is  different  when  Individuals  and  private 
groups  freely  give  of  their  own,  out  of  a 
sense  of  compassion,  particularly  If  they  ex- 
press that  compassion  In  Intelligent  and  con- 
structive ways.  Individuals  need  not  feel 
that  their  charity  Is  unimportant  because 
their  resources  are  modest.  In  most  areas, 
modest  sums  can  serve  great  ends  If  they 
Implement  programs  which  result  from  clear 
vision.  compasElonate  hearts  and  alert  minds. 
Little  of  permanent  value  can  be  done  by 
money  alone.  Much  can  be  done  with  a 
little  money  If  it  supplements  vision,  com- 
passion and  hard-headed  Intelligence.  This 
combination  accords  with  American  tradition 
which,  in  the  past,  won  us  great  good  wlU 
and.  as  a  byproduct,  great  security. 

The  government  of  a  great  power  can  never 
win  popularity  oonteste.  But  there  Is  much 
that  Individuals  can  do  to  drive  out  suspi- 
cion and  reinstate  good  will. 

Freedom  Is  not  license  to  self-indulgence. 
It  Is  the  right  to  live  under  the  compulsions 
of  the  moral  law,  which  includes  the  second 
great  Commandment,  to  love  one's  nelfehbor 
as  oneself.  If  freedom  is  to  seem  worth 
while,  free  men  must  show  that  they  are 
freely  responsive  to  moral  obligations. 

THE  POLICT  or  LIBERATION 


Many  more  suggestions  could  be  made. 
But  If  our  free  people  will  dramatically  show 
that  freedom  provides  the  qualities  of  spirit, 
of  mind  and  of  action  needed  to  lead  the 
way  to  world  order,  to  observance  of  human 
rights,  to  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule,  then 
freedom  will  again  become  the  force  that 
puts  despotism  to  rout.  Then  a  new  era  of 
liberation  will  be  ushered  In. 

During  the  recent  political  campaign, 
there  was  discussion  about  a  policy  of  lib- 
eration. Some  were  frightened  by  this  Idea, 
feeling  that  It  meant  war. 

That  fear  Illustrates  the  degree  to  which 
even  free  i)eople  have  come  to  think  in 
governmental  and  military  terms. 

Our  Nation,  from  Its  beginning,  has  stood 
for  liberation.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  Lincoln  so  eloquently  said, 
meant  "liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  for  the  world  for  all 
futxire  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
that  m  due  time  the  weights  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men."  That  con- 
cept never  has  been  frightening— untfl  to- 
day. Of  course,  military  poUcy  Is  and  must 
be  only  a  defensive  policy. 

Dynamism  can  find  proper  expression  only 
In  moral  and  spiritual  terms.  Also,  U  we 
believe  In  freedom,  then  individuals,  rather 
than  government,  must  assume  a  large  part 
of  the  task.  That  Is  where  we  are  Inadequate 
today. 

0\ir  people  are  not  Imbued  with  the 
righteous  and  dynamic  faith  which  gives 
them  a  sense  of  mission  and  of  purpose.  The 
essential  need  Is  to  recreate  that.  Once  men 
who  are  free  demonstrate  that  freedom  pro- 
duces the  qualities  which  solve  human  prob- 
lems then  the  Influence  of  freedom  cannot 
be  contained.  It  Is  aU-pervadlng.  No  Iron 
curtains  of  the  despots,  no  cringing  policies 


of  the  fearfuA,  can  prevent  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  from  penetrating  into  the  minds 
and  souls  of  those  under  the  ruthless  control 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  structvire.  They 
will  Inevitably  subject  that  structure  to  new 
thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  purposes,  new 
standards  which  are  bound  to  change  the 
mood  of  the  captives  and  to  diminish  the 
imperialist  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist dictators. 

Those  dictators  keep  their  grasp  on  captive  , 
peopkles  partly  by  force,  but  also  by  providing 
a  sense  of  momentous  revolutionary  move- 
ment. They  claim  to  be  leading  to  a  new 
order  of  peace  and  social  betterment.  The 
very  violence  of  their  claim  carries  a  con- 
viction of  sincerity  andtpurpose  which  the 
free  world  lacks.  The  attraction  of  that  Is 
great.  Many  of  the  captive  peoples  realize 
that  the  great  goals  proclaimed  can  never 
be  achieved  by  foul  means  and  by  crushing 
men's  love  of  God,  love  of  country,  and  sense 
of  personal  dignity. 

That  Is  why  many  are  rebellious  in  spirit. 
But  also  there  are  many  who  acquiesce  be- 
cause they  gain  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  sharing  in  strong  purposes  of  world- 
wide scope.  They  do  not  feel  attracted  by 
freedom  which  seems  barren  of  purpose  and 
which,  as  they  see  It,  stirvives  strongly  only 
where  it  has  past  accumulations  on  which 
to  feed. 

The  situation  will  be  totally  different  when 
our  own  conduct  and  example  again  bril- 
liantly illiunine  the  truth  that  men  do  not 
have  to  choote  between  freedom  which  la 
sterile  and  captivity  which  is  purposeful; 
that  freedom  means,  not  idleness,  not  self- 
indulgence,  but  self -dedication  to  ennobling 
and  creative  ends.  When  we  show,  so  that 
all  may  see.  that  freedom  has  that  meaning, 
then  the  edifloe  of  despotism  will  surely 
crumble,  because  freemen  will  have  broken 
the  hypnotic  spell  by  which  the  despots  hold 
t&eir  masses. 

PRIVATE  BPFORT 

It  is  natural  that  our  peoi^e  should  hops 
that  the  new  Elsenhower  administration  they 
bave  chosen  will  end  the  conditions  of  peril 
and  inseciuity  which  now  afflict  the  world. 
It  can  do  much  and  I  expect  that  It  wUL 
Perhaps  the  best  that  it  can  do  wiU  be  to 
encourage,  aiid  make  place  for.  the  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts  which  arc  the  most 
precious  Jewels  of  freedom.  Nothing  has 
been  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
than  our  growing  assumption  that  nothing 
happens  tinless  Government  does  It. 

The  basic  solution  of  today's  problems  rests 
with  free  individuals  and  their  private  InsU- 
tutions. 

We  are  promised  that  all  things  can  work 
together  for  good.  But  that  promise  is  not 
made  to  aU,  but  only  to  those  who  are  called 
in  accordance  with  God's  purpose.  There  Is 
uo  substitute  for  God's  purpose  In  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  is  the  task  of  the  churches  to 
Implant  that  purpose,  as  man's  chief  end. 
and  to  give  it  meaning  in  terms  of  man's 
relations  to  man.  May  you  gloriously 
succeed. 


Address  Delirered  by  the  Honorable 
Walter  M.  Bastian,  United  States 
District  Judge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  <»  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  7.  1953 

Mr.    CASE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rkord  an  address 
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delivered  by* Judge  Bastian  at  the  annual 
dinner  given  by  the  Washington  Board 
of  Trade  in  honor  of  the  new  Members 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  MorrUl,  Members  of  the  Congre«a. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  been  selected  as  the  representative  of 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  I 
have  been  a  member  for  many  years,  to 
welcome  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  those  of  you 
who  are  newly  come  to  Congress. 

I  like  to  think  of  these  biennial  affairs  as 
somewhat  In  the  nat\ire  of  our  visits  to  our 
new  neighbors  In  the  olden  daysr— before  we 
became  too  busy  and  too  engrossed  In  other 
affairs  to  do  those  kindly  and  neighborly 
acts.  You  know  how  father  and  mother 
woxild  dress  up,  take  the  chUdren  with  them, 
and  caU  on  the  folks  who  had  Just  moved 
Into  the  neighborhood,  telling  them:  "We  are 
glad  to  meet  you — welcome  to  our  neighbor- 
hood— If  we  can  make  your  stay  here  pleas- 
ant, let  xis  know."  Perhaps  we  had  peeked 
through  the  lace  curtains  as  their  furniture 
was  moved  in.  but  our  visits  were  not  those 
of  curiosity,  but  of  nelghborllness  and 
friendship. 

So  It  Is  with  these  meetings.  We  know  or 
you,  we  have  read  of  you,  but  we  want  to 
know  you.  We  are  glad  to  meet  you — wel- 
come to  our  neighborhood— If  we  can  make 
yovir  stay  here  pleasant,  let  us  know. 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  election,  we 
welcome  you  to  the  Capital  of  your  and  our 
Nation,  we  say  to  you:  "Godspeed."  While 
we  may  perhaps  envy  you  your  preferment, 
we  nevertheless  know  that  with  this  prefer- 
ment goes  a  fearful  responsibility.  On  your 
thinking  and  on  your  decisions  depend  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  world.  We 
know,  however,  that,  as  those  who  In  the  past 
century  and  three-quarters  preceded  you. 
you  will  measure  up  and  Justify  the  con- 
fidence of  your  fellow  citizens. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  we  have  nothing 
to  sell,  we  have  no  axes  to  grind,  we  have  no 
advice  to  give,  we  have  no  admonitions  to 
offer.  We  do  want  your  friendship,  and  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  you.  our  new 
neighbors. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  say:  "Why  should 
the  Board  of  Trade  do  this:  why  should  It 
and  Its  members  bother  with  politicians  and 
politics?"  There  Is,  unfortunately  today,  an 
attitude  of  Indifference  toward  politics.  So 
many  people  are  too  busy  t6  bother  about 
politics.  All  great  factors  which  determine 
peace  or  war,  the  matter  of  taxes,  monetary 
policies,  policies  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, service  of  health,  social  benefits.  Indus- 
trial security — these  and  a  hvmdred  other 
great  elements  are  the  product  of  the  ap- 
plied science  of  politics.  In  the  dally  life 
of  the  plain  citizen  there  Is  scarcely  1  ho\ir 
or  one  activity  unaffected  by  what  our  polit- 
ical leaders  determine  In  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
That  is  why  I  believe  politics  Is  such  an  Im- 
portant and  responsible  civic  activity,  to 
which  any  person  may  devote  his  character, 
his  talents,  and  his  energy.  We  must  elevate 
politics  Into  statecraft.  Statesmen  should 
not  be  confined  to  leaders  but  should  refer 
also  to  any  man  who  gives  honorable  and 
patriotic  service  In  public  affairs.  We  can- 
not sensibly  devote  1  percent  of  our  time  to 
something  that  affects  99  percent  of  our  lives. 

So  we  must,  of  necessity,  take  an  Interest 
In  those  who  are  to  administer  otir  National 
Government,  make  our  laws;  and  we  must 
unselfishly  assist  them  as  best  we  can. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  growth  of  our  great 
city  as  having  r\m  along  with  the  growth  of 
our  Nation.  The  District  of  Columbia,  Just 
a  short  2  years  ago,  had  Its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary.  In  November  1800  the 
archives  of  the  Oovernmeut  were   brought 


from  Philadelphia  In  12  fairly  small  boxes. 
There  were  no  streets  and  avenues,  only  one 
road  with  two  buildings  on  each  side. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  a  deep  morass, 
covered  with  alder  bushes.  The  svirface  of 
the  city  generally  was  covered  with  scrub 
oak  bushes  on  the  elevated  ground,  and  on 
the  marshy  ground — and  there  was  much  of 
that — were  trees  and  shrubbery.  There  were 
no  sidewalks.  One  was  attempted  by  a  cov- 
ering formed  of  the  chlpe  of  the  stones 
which  had  been  hewn  for  the  Capitol.  In 
dry  weather  It  cut  the  shoes,  in  wet  weather 
it  covered  them  with  white  mortar.  One 
writer.  In  1800,  wrote:  "I  am  confident  that 
when  I  first  saw  Pennsylvania  Avenue  there 
was  not  one  house  upon  It."  Tiber  Creek, 
which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  could 
be  crossed  only  along  the  course  of  the 
avenue  by  a  footbridge  made  of  two  logs 
placed  side  by  side,  on  which  the  people 
walked  across  the  stream  In  going  to  and 
from  the  Capitol.  Just  now  there  are  proj- 
ects afoot  to  construct  two  new,  magnificent, 
and  modern  bridges  across  the  Potomac — 
something  badly  needed  to  augment  those 
already  in  existence. 

William  Jansen,  In  the  early  180q;s,  wrote: 
"The  entrances,  or  avenues,  as  they  are 
pompoxisly  called,  are  the  worst  roads  I 
passed  In  the  country.  •  •  •  In  the 
winter  seasons,  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress, every  turn  of  your  wagon  wheel  for 
miles  Is  attended  with  danger.  The  roads 
are  never  repaired.  Deep  ruU,  rocks,  and 
stumps  of  trees  every  minute  Impede  your 
progress. 

"I  never  heard  of  more  than  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  Avenues  In  1806.  •  •  • 
Some  half-starved  cattle  browsing  among 
the  bushes  present  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  the  stranger.  Quails  and  other  birds  are 
constantly  shot  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  Capitol  during  the  sitting  of  Congress." 
You  win  find  the  situation  somewhat 
changed  during  the  sitting  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. 

A  prominent  foreigner  of  that  time  Wrote: 
"There  Is  not  even  one  house  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  President's  house.  The  plan 
of  the  city  Is  both  Judicious  and  noble;  but 
It  Is,  In  fact,  the  grandness  and  magnificence 
of  the  plan  which  render  the  conception  no 
better  than  a  dream." 

And.  at  that  time.  13  small  colonies — debt- 
ridden.  Jealovis  of  each  other,  lately  through 
a  terrible  war  but  bound  together  by  a  love 
of  freedom — were  struggling  along  with  a 
plan — our  Constitution — both  Judicious  and 
noble,  and  the  grandness  and  magnificence 
of  that  plan  became  a  dream  that  was  re- 
alized. Just  as  the  grandness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  plan  of  Washington's  dream  of 
a  great  city  was  realized. 

So,  In  the  short  space  of  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  our  Nation  has  become 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  o\u  city  the 
mecca  of  all  nations. 

I  would  not  detract  the  slightest  from 
those  great  men  who  drafted  our  Constitu- 
tion. But  I  mrust  say  that  without  those 
men  and  women  who  constituted  our  Con- 
gresses, who  continued  to  be  dominated  by 
those  principles  and  dreams  which  domi- 
nated our  founding  fathers,  we  could  not 
have  reached  the  position  that  this  Nation 
and  city  occupy.  It  Is  these  men  and  women 
whom  you  have  now  succeeded,  and  whose 
works  you  are  to  carry  on. 

Like  many  another  native  son — with  many 
In  this  room — I  have  maintained  constant 
pride  in  this  city's  government.  By  and 
large,  it  is  equalled  by  none  other  in  the 
Nation  for  economy,  efllciency,  honeety,  and 
forthrightness  of  its  officials.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  many  factors  but.  certainly. 
It  Is  due  In  large  measure  to  the  unsurpassed 
quality  of  those  men  and  women — 534 
strong — who  compose  our  city  legislature. 
You  who  have  Just  taken  your  oath  of  office 
are  now  members  of  that  body. 


Materially.  Washington.  D.  C  is  •  series 
of  structiires  built  of  brick  and  mortar.  Iron 
and  steel,  wood,  stone,  clay,  glass,  asphalt. 
Beyond  that  structure  lies  the  throbbing 
pulse  beat  of  hiunanlty:  the  people  who  give 
the  city  its  character.  Its  color.  Its  very  life. 
They  are  p>eople,  In  this  instance,  who  have 
lived  their  lifetimes  within  these  69.2  square 
miles  which  comprise  the  Federal  City,  or 
who.  like  you.  have  assiimed  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment position.  They  are  people  who.  even  as 
you  and  I,  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye — and 
sometimes  far  from  It — on  the  many  Issues 
which  arise  Inevitably  In  any  community. 

And  so  It  Is  that  these  people,  who  do  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  with  those  of  you  on 
Capitol  Hill,  play  such  an  Important  part  In 
our  economic  and  business  life. 

You  will  know  In  time  why  the  Federal 
Government  annually  makes  a  payment  to- 
ward the  upkeep  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
You  will  learn  In  time.  too.  that  many  people 
do  not  consider  the  siun  large  enough. 

You  will  learn  In  time  that,  to  fulfill  criti- 
cal and  unmet  civic  Improvements,  our  Dis- 
trict government  leaders  will  present  to  you 
a  $319,000,000   public-works   program. 

We  will  undoubtedly  learn.  In  time,  that 
this  may  not  meet  with  Instantaneous  ap- 
proval by  your  fellow  legislators.  We  expect 
this  area  of  disagreement.  In  many  respects 
It  augxirs  well  for  our  republican  form  of 
government  that  thinking  peoples  do  have 
divergent  points  of  view. 

The  citizenry  of  the  District  has  always 
cooperated  with  the  Congress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Capital  City.  While  you  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  city,  you  are 
engaged  in  many  important  activities,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  come  to  rely 
on  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  citizens'  associa- 
tions, and  others,  for  advice  and  assistance 
In  this  development.  This  we  stand  ready  to 
continue  to  do. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  you  great  responslbllty  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  recognize  your  awareness 
of  this.  We  hope  that  you.  In  turn.  wUl  be 
ever  mindful  of  our  responslbUity  toward 
you — and  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  fulfill 
it.  For  hand  in  hand,  you  and  we  hold  Joint- 
ly in  trust  a  great  city  for  all  citizens  of 
these  United  States. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  word,  I 
belong  to  a  four-generation  Washington 
family.  I  have  seen  Washington  grow.  In 
my  lifetime,  from  a  sleepy  Southern  town  to 
a  modern  and  great  Capital  City.  I  have 
seen  It  grow  from  horse  cars  and  herdlcs  to 
fast-starting  electric  cars  and  modem  busses. 
I  have  seen  a  spirit  of  pride  in  the  city 
grow — I  have  seen  a  real  partnership  grow 
between  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  public  of  our  city,  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  making  oxir  Capital  City  great  and  one 
of  which  all  citizens  of  the  country  may  be 
proud.  This  partnership  we  stand  ready  to 
continue. 

We  realize  that  many  of  you  are  a  long  way 
from  home.  We,  as  your  hosts  for  the  next 
years,  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  make  your 
stay  here  pleasant.  To  those  of  you  who 
come  from  parts  of  the  country  where  your 
rivers  wander  beautifully,  slowly,  and  slug- 
gishly on,  we  say  to  you  that  we  offer  the 
beautiful  Potomac,  wending  its  calm  way 
past  tbe  home  of  our  first  President  to  the 
great  Chesapeake.  We  cannot,  perhaps, 
hereabouts  match  the  majestic  beauty  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  the  White  Mountains, 
or  the  Rockies,  but  humbly  we  offer  to  you 
the  rolling  and  gentle  hills  of  nearby  Mary- 
land, from  which  the  District  was  carved, 
and  those  of  another  neighbor,  Virginia. 

If  you  miss  the  wheat  and  com  fields  of 
your  native  States,  we  say  to  you  that  in 
the  short  space  of  a  quarter  or  half  hour, 
the  fields  of  golden  grain  of  the  same  neigh- 
boring States  are  yours  in  your  automobile. 
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If,  In  tbe  springtime,  you  do  not  have  be- 
fore you  the  blossoms  <rf  the  apple,  peach, 
cherry,  and  other  fnilt  trees  of  your  fertile 
home  valleys,  we  commend  to  you  the  or- 
chards of  our  neighbors  and  the  cherry  blos- 
soms which  bloom  around  the  speedway  and 
the  Tidal  Basin— a  sight  that  thousands 
come  from  miles  away  to  see. 

If  you  miss  the  friendly  neighbors  whom 
you  have  known  and  loved  for  so  many  years 
before  coming  here,  we  say  to  you  that  you 
will  find  Washington  folk  friendly,  helpful, 
and  right  neighborly.  Despite  what  you  may 
^TTw.tim#!«  read,  and  ofr:en  hear,  Washington 
is  not  comprised  exciuslvely — or  even  in 
great  part — of  Influence  peddlers,  6-percent- 
ers,  and  folks  with  axes  to  grind. 

I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  like  to  think 
of  these  welcome-to-Washington  affairs  as 
lust  a  visit  to  new  nei«hb<»8,  nothing  really 
formal.  Just  old-fashioned  welcomes.  In 
these  short  homely  words.  I  have  tried  to  do 
this  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  tbe  pe<H>l«  of  Washington. 

I  also  started  out  by  saying  that  I  had  no 
advice  to  give— no  admonitions  to  offer.  I 
break  that  promise.  There  is  an  •»«»«" 
with  words  from  what  Is  caUed  the  old 
Primer  of  Sarum.  first  sung  In  England  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  I  pray  that  you  may  take 
those  words  as  your  guide  whUe  here  In  your 
Nattoo'B  service: 

-God  be  In  my  head  and  In  my  understand- 
ing. 

God  be  in  my  eyes  and  in  my  looking. 

God  be  in  my  mouth  and  In  my  speaking. 

God  be  In  my  heart  and  In  my  thinking.    ^ 

God  be  at  mine  end  and  at  my  departing. 


-tbe  despotism  of  a  majority  that  makes  the 
minority  desperate  and  ready  to  revolt." 

The  late  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  ot 
Bfaasachusetts.  grandfather  of  the  Senator 
Lodge  who  was  recently  defeated  for  rejec- 
tion, entered  the  Senate  from  the  House  in 
1863  firmly  convinced  that  unlimited  debate 
in  the  upper  branch  was  'criminal.'  After 
be  had  been  in  the  Senate  for  a  time,  he 
changed  his  mind  completely,  and  concluded 
that  there  should  be  no  limit  on  debate 
there. 

It  is  both  prudent  and  necessary  to  have 
one  legislative  body  that  is  deliberative  as 
well  as  executive  [he  said].  Only  in  that 
way  can  the  people  be  enlightened  upon 
public  questions.  Every  question,  in  the 
Senate,  deserves  the  fullest  discussion,  and 
the  smallest  minority  should  be  able  to  jnake 
Itself  heard  without  limitation. 

True,  it  seems  thoroxighly  ridiculous  for 
the  "greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world" 
to  have  Its  machinery  brought  to  a  halt  for 
days,  even  weeks,  with  a  learned  discussion 
of  the  best  method  of  frying  oysters  or  the 
glories  of  potUcker  (as  happened  when  Sen- 
ator Huey  Long  was  wont  to  grab  the  fioor, 
and  talk  legislation  to  death),  but  we  should 
never  imderrate  tbe  value  ot  this  aspect  ct 
democracy. 

While  such  unlimited  debate  Is  scnnetlmes 
"calculated  to  make  the  Judicious  grieve,"  it 
Is  a  vital  shield  and  buckler  against  tyran- 
nical majorities.  As  such,  it  must  be  pre- 
served. 


Unfiaited  Sematc  Debate  ViUl  to  Uiiited 
States  BSinoritiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vntciMXA 
W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  7.  19S3 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled.  "Unlimited  Senate  Debate 
Vital  to  United  States  Minorities."  pub- 
lished In  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
of  January  4,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord^ 
as  follows: 


laternatioBal  CommBmim— Necessity  for 
Stricter  AatiespioBace  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  7.  1953 


UNUMxns  Sbnatk  Debats  Vrrsx.  to  Uj 
Stat^  Mnf  ounxs 

The  decision  of  a  subsUntial  majority  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  not  to  limit  free- 
dom of  debate  there,  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  a  minority  of  self-styled  llberaU,  U  In  the 
American  tradition. 

While  filibusters  have  been  \»ed  from  time 
to  time  for  unworthy  ends,  and  In  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  many  persons  to  make  a 
travesty  of  the  demo<;ratlc  process,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  understand  the  fundamental 
reason  why  believers  in  American  Institutions 
regard  the  Hght  of  unlimited  debate  in  tbe 
Senate  to  be  vital. 

This  right  is  a  most  effective  weapon  in 
combating  the  tyranny  of  the  majority 
against  the  mlnortty.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  be- 
lieve that  majorities  are  always  right  In  tbe 
United  States,  oc  anywhere  else.         __ 

De  Tooqueville.  the  great  French  writer  on 
American  institutions,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
found students  who  stressed  the  all-impor- 
tant rights  of  the  minority.     He  wrote  of 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
today,  he  pointed  out  the  dreadful  impli- 
cations of  a  third  world  war— with  the 
possible  use  of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bomb.  4 

The  tragedy  of  his  warning  is  that  it 
Is  so  true,  but  so  late. 

Unfortunately,  America's  Wghest 
secrets  have  been  stolen,  thanks  to  the 
administration's  naivete,  by  the  likes  of 
juUus  and  Ethel  Rosenberg.  Klaus 
Puchs,  and  other  traitors. 

With  that  in  mind  I  issued,  as  of  this 
morning,  a  press  release  pointing  out 
that  our  country  and  all  other  allied 
countries  should  review  and  strengthen 
our  and  their  antiespionage  statutes. 

I  have  compiled  certain  materials  on 
this  general  subject,  which  I  eamesUy 
hope  my  colleagues  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  glance  through  after  their  pub- 
lication in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  intelligence 
services  by  the  governments  of  the  world 
has  long  been  taken  for  granted. 

Like  a  great  many  other  grim  activ- 
ities, however,  the  techniques  of  gather- 
ing intelligence  as  well  as  related  tech- 
niques have  been  revolutionised  in  effect 
toy  the  most  vicious  force  of  the  twentieth 

century.  .  , 

I  refer  to  International  communism. 
It  has  perfected  the  craft  of  espionage  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  the  history  of  gov- 
ermnents,  and  it  has  allied  with  espio- 


nage varied  techniques  of  sabotage,  sub- 
version, and  treason  which  almost  defy 
the  comprehension  of  any  but  those  who 
have  realistically  studied  tbe  diabolic 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  history  of  the  world  since  1945 
attests  to  the  fact  that  internal  C<»n- 
munist  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subver- 
sion are  threats  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude not  only  to  the  secxnrity  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  the  security  of 
every  one  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
workL 

I  adc  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  text  of  my  statement  and  ap- 
pended materials  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
I)endix  of  the  Coitckbssiowal  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 

referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

Benatob   WiLxr  Ubgis   All   Alued   Powxas 

•ncHTiH  Their  Mm-VicroaiAN  Antospio- 

NAGE  Statutes — Asks  Attornet  OENEaAL's 

Suggestions — ^Promises  Fokeign  Relations 

Rkview 

<I  should  like  to  submit  a  siiggestlon  to 
my  ooUeagues.  to  the  Nation,  and  to  foreign 
coimtrles  on  a  problem  of  grave  Importance 
to  the  secxirlty  of  the  free  world. 

I  want  to  recommend  most  earnestly  and. 
respectfully  that  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada.  France,  and  all  the 
other  free  countries  review  and  then  tighten 
their  present  statutes  against  the  high  crimes 
of  treason,  e6pi<»iage,  and  subversion  in 
high  places. 

These  crimes  are  today  not  Just  minor 
weapons  of  international  communism.  They 
provide  a  major  Instrument  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  western  clvlllBatlon. 

I  cite  these  examples  of  Bed  infiltration 
In  high  places,  and  alUed  weakness  in  deal- 
ing with  them: 

1.  Alga-  Hiss  was  not  sentenced  to  prison 
for  theft  of  the  secrets  of  his  Government, 
because,  actually  the  statute  of  Umitatlons 
bad  run  out  for  prosecutions  under  that 
crime.  He  was  sentenced  merely  for  perjury 
on  two  counts.  That  points  up  an  appalling 
loophole  in  present  laws. 

2.  The  British  traitor,  Dr.  Allen  Nunn  May. 
who  made  available  atomic  materials  to  the 
Soviets,  served  a  mere  6Vi  years  In  prison. 
He  emerged  unrepentent  from  his  confine- 
ment and  indicates  he  would  do  the  same 
thing  i«ain  If  given  the  chance. 

3.  The  arch  traitor  of  them  all,  the  revealer 
of  A-bomb  and  H-bomb  secrets.  Dr.  Klaus 
Fuchs,  Is  serving  a  sentence  of  merely  14 
years.  He  is  described  as  the  master  spy 
of  all  Ume.  but  under  the  British  ofllclal 
secrets  act  14  years  is  a  maximum  imprison- 
ment for  anyone  who  gives  official  secrets  to 
unauthorized  persons,  exclusive  of  enemy 
nations.  Russia  is  theoretlcaUy  a  nonenemy 
nation  apparently. 

And  there  have  been  other  Instances,  the 
Oan<i^««Ti  spy  ring,  the  disappearance  al 
Burgess  and  McLean  from  high  positions  In 
the  English  Foreign  Ofllce— which  prove  how 
serious  ts  this  subversive  problem. 

The  punishment  for  crime  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  erf  the  crime. 
The  punishment  should  not  be  a  tap  on  the 
wrist,  but  a  real  deterrent. 

It  Is  my  own  feeling  that  tbe  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  are  hopelessly 
weak  and  obsolete  In  this  respect.  I  cite, 
for  example,  the  fact  that  the  FBI  caimot 
bring  into  the  Federal  court  room  evidence 
s«alnst  fOTelgn  spies  obtained  by  wlre- 
taoplhg.  Thus,  mld-Vlctorlan  Uws  have  in 
sSect  tied  the  hands  of  the  FBI  and  have 
prevented  It  from  using  a  modem  security 
device  which  national  self-protection  re- 
quires that  it  UM  against  crimes  of   this 

No  wonder  the  Soviets  Uugh  at  us.  No 
wonder  they  ridicule  us  as  weak  and  blind- 
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No  wonder  that  they  think  that  they  can 
get  away  with  anything  against  the  XooLUh 
western  democracies. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  have  taken  two 
actions:  (a)  I  have  written  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral James  P.  McOranery  and  asked  for  a 
series  of  the  latest  suggestions  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  to  tightening  the  Nation's 
laws  In  this  respect. 

In  my  position  as  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  I  Intend  to  push 
with  all  my  power  for  new  legislation  to 
protect  our  Internal  security. 

(b)  Moreover,  in  my  position  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  shall  i^^  and 
have  already  urged  in  messages,  that  my  col- 
leagues make  an  Intensive  review  of  thH 
grave  problem  of  International  espionage  in 
high  places. 

Let  me  point  out  that  various  committees 
of  the  Congress — (a)  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee;  (b)  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee;  (c)  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee:—have  produced  much  information  on 
Red  infiltration  In  high  places.  Just  as 
these  committees  have  concentrated  on  do- 
mestic subversion,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should,  without  any  duplication, 
of  course,  concentrate  on  the  global  pattern 
of  subversion.  Our  committee  should  make 
fullest  possible  use  of  all  the  materials  de- 
veloped by  these  other  committees  pertaining 
to  foreign  affairs. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  lib- 
erty. We  were  not  vigilant  in  permitting 
Infiltration  of  Communists  Into  the  United 
Nations.  We  were  not  vigilant  at  Yalta, 
Tehran,  and  Potsdam.  May  we  be  vigilant 
*  today  and  forever  after. 

CnXZZMS  MUST  IMrOEM  TRZKSBLVIS  ABOTrt 

coicMmnsM  ^ 

On  a  more  general  basis,  let  me  note  that, 
unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  clear  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  many  of  our  people 
of  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  communism 
or  of  ways  and  means  of  challenging  that 
theory  and  practice. 

Much  has  been  written  about  these  phases, 
but  it  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  either 
commxuaicated  to  or  comprehended  by  as 
many  people  as  we  would  like.  Often  this 
material  has  be£n  verbose  and  even  con- 
fusing. However.  I  should  like  now  to  point 
out  an  exception  to  that  observation. 

I  have  rarely  seen  an  analysis  of  Red  theory 
and  practice  clearer  and  terser  than  the 
analysis  presented  in  a  most  Interesting  six- 
page  pamphlet  entitled  "Definition  of  Com- 
munism." by  Mr.  G.  David  Scbine. 

I  am  Interested  in  this  booklet  in  part 
because  it  provides  one  answer  to  the  basic 
question:  "What  can  the  average  citizen  do 
about  communism?" 

The  answer  is  that  he  can  read  about 
commimlsm.  learn  about  conununlsm.  in- 
form himself  about  commiinism,  so  that  he 
may  In  turn  become  a  source  of  light  and 
guidance  to  those  within  his  family,  within 
his  home,  his  church,  his  bxisiness  and  labor 
organization,  his  fraternal  group,  veterans' 
post,  or  other  soxirce. 

Yes,  each  Indivldxial  can  help  fight  the 
Communist  menace  In  a  great  many  ways, 
depending  upon  his  talents  and  inclinations. 

Mr.  Schine,  an  able  young  hotel  executive, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  help  meet  this  prob- 
lem in  his  own  way.  He  preptu'ed  and  then 
distributed  this  pamphlet  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  one  part  of  a  mission  of  Informing 
his  fellow  citizens. 

The  background  of  this  effort — a  most  con- 
structive effort  by  an  able  spokesman  of 
the  jrounger  generation — was  described  in  a 
most  Interesting  article  by  another  expert 
in  the  antlsubversive  field,  the  noted  Jour- 
nalist, Mr.  Howard  Rushmore.  of  the  New 
York  Joiimal-Amerlcan. 
^  Mr.  Rushmore's  own  sensational  disclo- 
sures of  the  Communist  conspiracy  have  won 
him  acclaim  in  the  newspaper  profession  and 


among  thinking  citlaens  throughout  the 
land.  With  penetrating  Insight  and  excep- 
tlonally  located  sources,  he  has  followed  every 
twist  and  turn  In  Communist  and  Commu- 
nist-front policy,  and  he  has  brilliantly  and 
fearlessly  exposed  It. 

HXAHST  PAPXBS  RAVK  SHOWN  THS  TSITrB  WHICH 

srrs  MEN  rtxK 

His  documented  columns  carry  on  the 
worthy  tradition  of  exposure  of  communism 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers,  a  tradition  estab- 
lished by  the  great  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Sr..  carried  on  by  his  talented  sons 
(who  have  made  their  distinguished  mark 
In  their  own  right)  and  by  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Hearst  Corp..  Mr,  Richard  Berlin. 

Anti-Red  exposures  constitute  the  sort  of 
constant  factual  treatment  which  this  coun- 
try could  use  a  great  deal  more  of,  because 
It  Is  facts  and  facts  alone — up  to  the  minute, 
concise,  absolutely  accurate — which  can  keep 
our  thinking  straight.  It  is  the  truth  which 
sets  men  free.  And  so.  I  offer  now  Mr.  Rush- 
more's column  and  then  the  text  of  Mr. 
Schine's  Ibrlef  pamphlet. 

(From  the  New  York  Journal -American] 

Aloko    th«    Stjfvbustvx    Fbomt — RsD    Plow 

Baxkd  bt  New  Pamphlr 

(By  Howard  Rushmore) 

During  the  past  three  decades  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  lost  generations  of 
young  Intellectuals  who  in  the  loao's  re- 
treated to  the  left  bank  of  Paris  and  In  the 
1930's  stormed  the  Kremlin's  port  side  with 
yelps  of  wonderment. 

At  that,  there  was  considerable  more  health 
In  the  uncertain  cubists  and  experimental 
poets  at  1025  than  in  the  weird  political 
galaxy  of  Stalinists  who  graduated  from  the 
depression-born  Marxist  study  course  to  f\ill- 
fledged  spies  in  the  1940's. 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  obvlotis  wave  of 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  contemporary 
young  generation  against  both  semiskilled 
Intellectuallsm  of  the  arts  and  the  treason- 
able political  science  of  the  far  left. 

Outside  of  a  few  self-styled  youthful 
prophets  huddled  within  the  confines  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and  sundry 
outfits,  Americans  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  30  today  tend  to  be  on  the  conservative 
side  as  shown  in  the  recent  Presidential  elec- 
tions and  the  editorial  colxmms  of  college 
papers  throughout  the  land. 

TIPU'IXS  SPnUT 

There  is  nothing  lost  about  our  present 
young  generation.  They  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  enterprise  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  democratic  individualism  as  refiect- 
ed  in  our  past  history.  They  are  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

Rather  typical  of  this  new  spirit  is  G.  David 
Schine,  25-year-old  hotel  chain  president, 
who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
problems  facing  the  future  of  his  country. 

Dave  came  out  of  Harvard  with  what  he 
calls  a  "full  appreciation  of  bur  historic  tra- 
ditions" and  unlike  Alger  Hiss,  who  picked 
up  his  seeds  of  treason  at  Harvard,  young 
Schine  graduated  with  a  feeling  that  his 
generation  had  a  responsibility  to  the  future 
of  freemen. 

WATCHB)  contlicv 

And  Dave  decided  that  merely  being  an 
anti-Communist  wasn't  enough.  He  dug 
into  the  works  of  Marx.  Lenin  and  Stalin 
to  find  out  what  communism  was  all  about. 
He  took  a  trip  around  the  world  to  watch 
^4i|^e  conflict  between  freedom  and  tyranny. 

Back  home  he  found  that  communism, 
like  the  weather,  was  a  favorite  topic  of 
conversation  and  no  one  seemed  able  to  do 
anything  about  it.  And  Dave,  In  between 
his  hotel  chores,  found  that  many  an  in- 
telligent yoimg  American  had  only  a  vague 
Idea  what  conuxninlsm  really  Is. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Schine  wrote  a  concise 
and   hard-hitting   pamphlet.   Definition    of 


Communism.  He  bad  5.000  oopiss  printed 
and  gave  them  out  to  friends.  Soon  re- 
quests for  more  flooded  his  office  and  his 
last  printing  order  was  for  60,000. 

aUAZINO    KKSPONSB 

*n[  was  frankly  amazed  at  the  response.** 
Schine  told  me.  "I  have  requests  for  large 
bimdles  from  officials  of  the  Justice  DefMUt- 
ment.  the  Secret  Service  and  from  congres- 
sional committees.  I  put  the  painphlet  in 
our  hotel  and  gave  one  to  each  ^ployee 
and  am  still  behind  in  filling  orders  from 
interested  people  all  over  the  United  States." 

Actually,  what  Dave  did  was  to  put  into 
clear  and  understandable  language  a  short, 
accurate  sxunmary  of  Communist  theory  and 
practice  aiMl  what  can  l3e  done  about  It. 
What  he  has  done  in  a  few  hundred  words 
is  more  than  the  scholars  accomplished  in 
lengthy  and  often  unreadable  books. 

Schine  points  out  how  to  challenge  the 
theory  of  communism  and  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  summarizes  the  way  to  combat 
the  practice  of  Stalin's  brand  of  politics. 
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"The  people  of  the  United  States."  h« 
writes,  "are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
However,  being  against  communism  is  not 
enough  to  halt  communism.  We  must  all 
understand  the  threat — what  It  Is,  and  how 
to  fight  it. 

"To  halt  communism,  not  only  must  we  be 
prepared  militarily,  for  the  Communist  Party 
renpects  and  fears  strength,  but  we  miut  also 
disseminate  as  widely  as  poasible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  other  re- 
maining democracies,  a  message  defining  and 
exposing  the  Communist  plot  of  world-wide 
conquest.  Furthermore,  we  must  know  what 
we  are  striving  to  preserve. 

"We  must  also  reemphasize  the  things  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  the  principles  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers died,  man's  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  his  individual  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

If  you  want  a  copy,  write  Schine  at  his 
office,  445  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City.  His 
pamphlet  Is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
anti-Communist  literature  of  our  time  and 
represents  the  clear-thinking  and  honest 
patriotism  of  a  young  generation  which  has 
rejected  the  Hiss-Coplon-Remlngton-Roeen- 
berg  theory  and  practice  of  treason. 

We  believe  Americans  can  be  proud  of  Dave 
Schine  and  his  generation. 

DcmrrnoM  or  Couuvtnam 
(By  G.  David  Schine) 

Since  1T78  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  our  founding  fathers  the  Amer- 
ican [>eople  have  lived  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
Although  there  have  been  attempts  from 
without  and  within  to  deprive  us  of  our  11»>- 
erties  we  have  always  thwarted  them.  Our 
basic  love  of  otir  basic  rights  has  been  the 
golden  thread  that  weaves  together  a  strong 
and  good  people. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  great  threat.  The 
Soviet  Government  and  its  world-wide  Com- 
munist Party  is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  every  other  non-Com- 
munist-controlled  country.  It  is.  therefore, 
the  urgent  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  communism  and  actions  that  have 
been  and  must  be  taken  to  counter  this 
dangerous  Comnrunlst  conspiracy. 

Only  through  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
entire  sltiiatlon  can  each  American  help  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  our  economic 
freedoms  based  upon  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  our  political  freedoms  based 
upon  what  we  hold  to  be  a  man's  Inalienable 
rights — life,  liberty,  and  his  individual  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 


The  theory  of  communism  was  created  by 
Karl  Marx  in  1848.  The  Marxist  doctrine  is 
an  Interpretation  of  history  which  blames 
with  deadening  impact  the  capitalist  cotm- 
trlee  for  all  military  and  economic  crises  and 
the  catastrophic  decline  of  clvlliBation. 
Marx  asserts  that  only  the  most  desperate 
remedies  can  salvage  what  Is  still  good  in 
mankind,  that  communism  can  save  and 
conserve  civilization  before  it  destroys  itself, 
and  that  communism  must  achieve  its  end 
at  any  cost. 

Marx  described  the  conflict  of  classes,  the 
exploitation  of  the  workers  by  the  capitalists. 
He  claimed  that  the  capitalists  started  wars 
through  greed  for  money  and  land  and  the 
desire  to  perpetrate  a  false  prosperity.  He 
declared  that  man  lives  for  material  things 
alone  and  that  materialism  had  affected  every 
historical  development.  He  predicted  that 
one  day  the  workers  of  the  world  would  over- 
throw by  force,  violence,  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion the  factory  owners  and  the  capitalist 
governments. 

t     After  a  period  of  state  socialism  during 
jirhlch  the  state  controlled  everything.  Marx 
{foresaw  a  gradual  withering  away  of  classes 
land  the  metamorphosis  of  manldnd's  way 
of  life.    Marx  painted  a  fantastic  picture  of 
the  eventual  existence  of  a  Utopia  In  which 
he  said:  "Every  man  will  work  according  to 
his    ability    and    receive    according    to    his 
needs" — a  world  in  which  there  will  be  no 
materialism,  no  clashes,  and  no  unhappiness. 
Karl  Marx  emphasized  that  this  end  would 
Justify  any  means  taken  to  achieve  it.    Im- 
plicit in  the  theory  of  Marxism  is  the  view 
that  the  tactics  of  treachery,  terrorism,  dic- 
tatorship, and  mass  murder  of  the  human 
race  for  hundreds  of  years  would  be  war- 
ranted provided  that  some  day,  no  matter 
how  far  off  in  the  future  it  might  be,  the 
remnants  of  mankind  would  live  in  a  uni- 
verse of  an  entirely  new  spiritual  and  men- 
tal climate.     Marx  planned  the  destruction 
of  the  man  of  today  and  foretold  the  crea- 
tion of  what  he  considered  the  perfect  hu- 
man being  of  the  future.     This  Individual 
would  have  no  aim  In  life  other  than  the 
fulfillment   of    his    material    needs,   chiefly, 
food,   clothing,   and   shelter;    for   this  man 
would  be  denied  responsibility  for  individual 
acts,  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  right  to 
hU  faith  In  God. 

th>  PtAcncs  or  comruwisK 


The  Communist  Party,  its  policies  and 
procedures  were  formulated  by  Nlcolal  Lenin 
in  1806.  Lenin  planned  from  the  Marxian 
principles  an  organization  of  tight  iron  dis- 
cipline. Lenin  and  his  several  followers  set 
up  machinery  that  was  destined  by  1052  to 
cause  the  Infiltration  of  and  control  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  more  than  half  the 
world.  Under  Lenin's  system,  the  Politburo, 
consisting  of  12  men.  was  to  rule  the  Com- 
munist Party  and,  therefore,  all  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled countries.  Lenin  believed 
that  Russia  would  be  the  first  of  the  world's 
great  nations  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists In  their  march  to  world  rule;  in 
1917,  this  was  achieved. 

In  1916  the  people  of  Russia  In  a  spon- 
taneous revolution  had  overthrown  the  cor- 
iMpt  Czarist  regime  and  had  created  a  pro- 
visional government,  under  the  leadership 
of  Kerensky,  based  upon  the  constitutional 
representation  of  the  people.  Before  this 
newly  formed  government  whose  principles 
were  consistent  with  western  democracy  had 
been  able  to  firmly  organize  Itself,  It  was  in 
1917  destroyed  in  a  thorough  military  plot 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  Nlcolal  Lenin. 

Lenin  found,  after  ruling  RussU  a  few 
years,  that  the  theory  of  communism  could 
not  be  put  Into  practice.  First  of  all.  in  what 
had  beei^  an  agrarian  country,  the  workers 
could  not  take  over  the  factories  for  there 
were  no  factories.  Without  private  initiative. 
man  was  unwilling  to  produce.  In  1921. 
Lenin  reverted  on  a  mild  basis  to  private 


ownership  of  property  with  the  hope  that  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  become 
prosperously  Industrialized.  Lenin  was 
forced  to  evolve  a  series  of  5-year  plans  dur- 
ing which  Russia  would  gradually  develop 
from  a  capitalist  to  a  Communist  country. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  of  the 
people  within  it  would  be  under  the  rigid 
domination  of  the  polltburo  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  > 

Joseph  Stalin  succeeded  Nlcolal  I^nin  in 
1924.  Adhering  to  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
theory  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  he 
continued  the  destruction  of  all  uncoopera- 
tive factions  within  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
the  same  time.  Intensive  efforts  were  made 
to  develop  Russia  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. By  seeking  and  gaining  help  from 
other  nations,  Stalin  was  able  to  Improve  In- 
dustry and  agriculture.  A  rule  of  terrorism 
and  treachery  prevented  a  thorough  Integra- 
tion of  Russia's  resources,  however,  and  de- 
terred the  progress  and  output  of  millions  of 
Soviet  citizens. 

By  1952,  the  Communist  Party  had  not  yet 
made  great  strides  domestically  toward  real- 
izing the  objectives  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
doctrine.  The  discontented  people  of  Rus- 
sia were  still  ruled  by  the  polltburo  thnnigh 
an  Iron  regime  of  party  discipline.  The  eco- 
nomic scene  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
Soviet  rulers  had  much  more  successfully 
executed  the  part  of  their  plan  that  dealt 
with  conquest  of  the  world. 

Since  Stalin's  ascent  to  power.  Russia  has 
succeeded  in  inflUrating  and  gaining  control 
of  the  governments  of  Lithuania,  Estonia. 
Latvia,  part  of  Finland,  Hungary.  Czechoslo- 
vakia   Rumania.  Poland,  Eastern  Germany, 
Austria,    China,    "Hbet,    and    North    Korea. 
Communist  Party  memljers  are  b\isy  Infil- 
trating the  remaining  democratic  countries. 
Russia     has     placed     increasing     numbers 
of  American  citizens,  who  are  Communist 
Party  members  and  Soviet  agents.  Into  high 
positions  of  tnist  and  responsibility  where 
they  can  influence  the  policies  of  this  coun- 
try to  aid  the  Red  conspiracy  as  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes.    Russia  has  achieved  a  similar 
position  of  power  from  within  in  every  other 
democratic  country.    Some  of  these  nations 
they  wlU  attach  through  puppet  Communist 
governments  and  revolution,  as  they  did  In 
Korea.    Soviet  espionage  agents,  working  un- 
der the  guise  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  democratic  countries, 
have  been  and  are  effectively  stealing  vital 
secrete    and    sabotaging    wherever    possible. 
The  Communist  propaganda  machine,  which 
ia  the  most  powerful  ever  developed,  uses 
trickery,  deception,  distortion  of  the  truth, 
and  any  other  method  necessary  to  achieve 
Ita  objectives. 

A  sworn  statement  of  WlUlam  Z.  Foster, 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States,  Illustrates  the  treasonous  thinking  of 
the  Communist  Party  members:  "No  Com- 
munist, no  matter  how  many  votes  he  should 
secure  in  a  national  election,  could,  even  If 
he  would,  become  President  of  the  present 
Government.    When  a  Commimlst  heads  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — and  that 
day  win  come  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises — 
the  Government  will  not  be  a  capitalist  gov- 
ernment but  a  Soviet  government  and  behind 
this  govenMnent  will  stand  the  Red  army  to 
enforce  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
CHAixxNcma  thx  thsort  or  coicicdhibic 
We  mxist  challenge  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
theory  and  minimize  the  Soviet  chances  of 
Indoctrinating  new  members.    The  theory  of 
communism  as  It  Is  revealed  In  the  doctrines 
of  Marx.  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Ite  other  expo- 
nente  far  from  being  acceptable  to.  Is  re- 
pelled by  the  masses.     Never  has  any  one 
people  of  a  country  revolted  spontaneously 
against  Ite  government  and  established  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  communism.   It  la  elemen- 
tary for  even  the  humblest  of  humans  to 
recognize  the  sacrilege,  absurdity,  and  per- 


version of  ite  ideology.  To  break  through 
this  natural  reaction  of  mankind,  the  Com- 
munlste  rely  upon  imclvfllzed  propaganda 
tactics.  They  steal  words,  such  as  freedom, 
security,  and  equality,  from  the  Bible,  and 
other  good  covenante  to  confuse  issues,  and 
deceive  the  miml  into  ensnarement.  Those 
who  do  become  Infiised  with  the  false  prom- 
ises are  converted  into  tools  of  the  party. 


CBAUXNOIKO    THB    PKACnCB    or    COmCUNiSK 

We  must  challenge  the  practice  of  com- 
mimlsm" everywhere.    We  have  already  taken 
positive  steps  to  counter  communism.    The 
Marshall  plan  has  attempted  to  display  the 
advantages  of  our  form  of  government  by 
providing  material  aid  to  needy  countries 
and  by  participating  actively  In  the  recon- 
struction program  of  postwar  Europe.     The 
United  States  has  supplied  a  major  share  of 
the  troops  and  equipment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions  forces   that   have  t)een   resisting   the 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea.     Through 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  April  4,  1948. 
which  provides  for  the  mutual  defense  of 
Belgium,   Denmark,   France,   Italy,   Iceland. 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  the  western  democratic  countries,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, a  year  prior  to  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  organized  a 
formidable   array   of    troops   and   weapons 
which  stand  ready  to  resist  attack  by  Russia 
or  her  satellites.    The  Voice  of  America  has 
tried  to  counter  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine   by    conveying    the    truth    to    those 
trapped  behind   the   iron   curtain.     Within 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  In- 
vestigation has  kept  surveillance  on  Com- 
munist activities  and  has  lent  valuable  as- 
sistance by  producing  vital  evidence  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  Communist  crim- 
inals.   The  United  States  courts  have  taken 
several  significant  actions  against  the  Com- 
mimlste  In  the  past  few  years,  the  following 
of  which  are  examples: 

Disloyalty:  The  Smith  Act,  passed  In  1940 
(sec.  2385.  title  18.  United  States  Code), 
makes  It  a  crime  pimlshable  by  10  years'  Im- 
{HTlsonment  to  teach  and  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes  by  force  and  violence;  to  assist  In  the 
organization  of  any  group  which  teaches  and 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence;  to  be  a  member  of  any 
group  which  teaches  and  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence,  knowing  that 
such  Is  the  purpose  of  the  group;  or  to  en- 
gage in  a  conspiracy  to  do  any  of  these 
things. 

Under  this  act,  in  1949.  the  12  members  of 
the  national  boar^of  the  Communist  Party 
were  Indicted  foi'conspiracy  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence,  and  for  conspiracy  to 
participate  in  the  <»ganlzatlon  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  a  group  which  so  teaches 
and  advocates.  WUllam  Z.  Poster,  the  na- 
tional chairman,  obtelned  a  severance  be- 
cause of  lU  health.  The  other  11  were  con- 
victed and  the  convictions  were  afOrmed  all 
the  way  up  through  the  Supreme  Court 
which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Smith  Act  and  the  finding  by  the  Jury  that 
the  Communist  Party  was  a  criminal  conspir- 
acy teaching  and  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
■niree  of  the  convicted  defendante  became 
fugitives. 

THe  second  Smith  Act  Indictment  was  re- 
turned In  New  York  In  1951,  against  21  ad- 
ditional leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  on 
the  Identical  charge  as  above.  Four  became 
fugitives,  the  case  was  dismissed  against  2. 
1  obtained  a  severance  due  to  Illness,  and  the 
others  were,  as  of  October  1952,  still  on  trial. 
Six  leaders  of  the  Commimlst  Party  were 
convicted  In  Baltimore  In  1952,  and  thel^ 
convictions  were  affbined  by  the  court  of 
appeals.      Twelve    were     convicted     under 
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fltaolth  Act  charges  In  Los  Angeles  during  tlie 
Buxniner  of  1952.  Other  Smttb  Act  todlct- 
mects  are  pending  in  other  elt»e»  aad  Ter- 
ritories of  thlB  country. 

Btoplonage:  The  espionage  itatate.  title  18. 
aeetlon  704,  make*  It  a  crime  to  tranamlt  to 
any  foreign  goremment,  any  material  re- 
hitlng  to  the  national  defense  ol  this  coun- 
trf,  with  knowledge  that  It  Is  to  be  used  to 
tli*  Injur;  ol  the  United  States,  or  conspiracy 
to  do  so.  The  puntuhnvftnt  1b  20  years'  Im- 
prisonment In  time  oX  peace,  and  death  In. 
tlm«  of  war.  This  statute  was  invoked  in  the 
case  of  the  atom  splea.  JuUus  and  Ethel  Bos- 
enberg.  who  were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  espionage  by  delivering  atom  bomb 
secrets  to  Soviet  agents.  They  received  the 
death  sentence  and  thetr  convictions  were 
affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

Judith  Coplon  was  convicted  under  this 
section,  but  her  conviction  was  reversed  oa 
technical  grounds. 

Perjury:  Section  1621  of  Utie  18,  makes  It  a 
crime  to  lie  under  oath.  This  section  has 
been  used  to  prosecute  a  number  of  peraon* 
Involved  in  Communist  and  espionage  ac- 
tivities, who  have  lied  about  their  involve- 
ment before  the  grand  Jury. 

Alger  Hiss  was  convicted  of  perjury  in  de- 
nying that  he  had  turned  State  Depcurtment 
papers  over  to  Whittaker  Cham.b«rs  when 
Chambers  was  a  coiirler  for  a  CcHnmunlst 
spy  ring. 

WlBlam  Bemington  was  oonvlctad  of  per- 
jury in  denying  he  was  ever  a  member  of  the 
Conamunlst  Party.  His  conviction  was  re- 
reraed  on  technical  grounds,  and  be  was.  aa 
of  October  1052.  awaiting  retrial. 

Harry  Bridges,  west  coast  Communist 
longshoreman's  leader,  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury in  denying  party  membership. 

Earl  Browder  and  his  wife  were  indicted 
for  lying  under  oath  In  connection  wltb 
Mrs.  Browder's  petition  for  naturallzaUoa 
aa  a  citlaeu  In  denying  that  ahe  was  ever  a 
Conununlst. 

Contempt:  Varloiia  peraoaa  Involved  in 
Communist  aetivlUea  were  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  court,  or  ot  legislative  bodies^  A 
contempt  is  a  wiUful  defiance  of  a  lawful 
order  or  direction  of  a  court,  grand  jviry.  c» 
legislative  body,  such  as  a  refusal  to  an&wer 
a  question  which  should  be  answered. 
.  Frederick  VazulerbUt  Field.  Dachiell  Ham- 
mett,  and  others  were  convicted  of  contempt 
for  refusing  to  answer  questions  concerning 
the  fugitive  Communist  leaders  for  whom 
the;  had  posted  ball,  and  their  convicUona 
were  affirmed  all  the  way  up. 

Other  statutes:  Anally,  other  statutes 
were  Invoked.  Abraham  Brothman,  who  was 
engaged  In  Industrial  espionage  using  Harry 
Oold  and  Elizabeth  Bentley  as  couriers  rep- 
resenting the  Soviet  Union,  and  hla  businesa 
associate.  Miriam  Moskowitz,  were  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice  by  plotting 
to  mislead  a  Federal  grand  Jury  aa  to  the 
true  facts. 

Under  tlia  llcCarran  Act,  there  faaa  been 
created  a  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  which  holds  hefirings  to  determinfl 
which  organizations  are  dominated  by  fc»:- 
eign  powers,  which  has  the  power  to  require 
any  such  organization  which  la  found  to  be 
subservient  to  a  foreign  power  to  register  or 
face  penalties.  Eventually,  all  members  of 
these  communiat-actlon  organizations  would 
have  to  register. 

The  act  also  prorldes  tcr  the  registration 
of  all  agents  of  foreign  ggvemmeats.  and 
those  having  knowledge  of  espionage  and 
espionage  techniques.  Steps  to  deport  sub- 
versive aliens  are  also  being  taken  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Investigation:  The  Senate  Internal  Seen- 
rlty  Committee  recently  unfolded  the  dia- 
bolical infiltration  by  American  citizens  who 
are  Soviet  agents  into  many  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  within  the  United 
Natious.    The  committee  wUl  not  rest  until 


the  proeedxires  of  the  Intematlonal  organi- 
sation are  corrected  so  that  its  employees  are 
of  sufllelently  high  and  loyal  caliber  to  carry 
out  the  U.  N.  objectives — objectives  to  which 
we  have  already  stibBcrlbed  and  toward 
which  we  are  a  major  contribottng  and 
participating  member  Watlon.  The  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  also  recently 
ejipoeed  Communist  inftltratkm  Into  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  and 
forced  the  resignation  of  some  college  pro- 
fessors. The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  pried  into  vttal  tadxistrtes 
and  organizations  in  an  Htuit  to  Impede  the 
eflecttTeness  of  Communists  In  key  places. 

cHaujtxaaio  ceuMxnaeM. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  ol  the  dangsca 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy.  However,  be- 
ing against  communlcn\  Is  not  enough  to 
halt  communiazn.  We  nuist  all  understand 
the  threat— what  it  U  and  how  to  light  it. 
We  mvist  reexamine  our  laws  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  adequate  to  combat  the 
ColnmiuUat  tactics.  It  is  self-evident  that 
we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  must 
counter  the  world-wide  Communist  nK>ver 
ment  aa  forcefully  as  posslbie.  To  halt  com- 
munism not  only  must  we  be  prepared  mili- 
tarily, for  the  Conununlst  Party  respects  and 
fears  strength,  but  we  must  also  disseminate 
as  widely  as  possible  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  remaining  de- 
mocracies a  measage  de&nlng  and  exposing 
the  Communist  plot  of  world-wide  conquest. 
Furthermore,  we  must  know  what  we  are 
striving  to  preserve.  We  must  also  reempha- 
size  the  things  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
We  rauat,  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  principles 
for  which  our  foreft^iiers  died — man's  in- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  his  indi- 
vidual pursuit  of  happlnssB. 


Tlirmiffk  Strcaflh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


n  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPREBKWTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  January  7,  19 Si 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  address  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCokmacxI  on 
October  24,  1952.  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  awarding  its  1952  peace  medal  to 
our  colleague. 

Peace  TBBOtroB  Stbzncth 

Today  the  free  world  is  faced  by  a  com- 
mon danger  and  seised  by  a  common  fear — 
the  danger  of  conunimism  and  the  fear  that 
It  will  lead  to  war.  We  are  living  in  one  of 
the  most  important  and  trying  periods  of  all 
history.  Instead  of  a  world  built  on  the 
foundation  of  U^e  peace  azKi  security  which 
we  so  fondly  c««ish.  we  now  have  a  divided 
world — thrust  \ipon  us  by  vicious,  inhuman 
forces  that  have  been  popularly  character- 
ized as  "antlgod"  and  "antichrist." 

While  the  picture  of  today's  world  Is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  If  we  think  soundly  and  act 
correctly,  and  marshal  and  strengthen  our 
spiritual  forces,  we  can  look  to  the  future 
without  fear  and  with  confidence  of  success. 
TO  do  this  we  must  view  the  world  situation 
In  the  light  of  penetrating  objective  reality. 
Wot  challenging  us — and  by  "vua"  I  mean  God 
and  His  will  and  law — ^from  which  sx^rlngs 
our  way  of  life,  are  sinister  forces  deter- 
mined by  any  and  all  means  to  conquer  the 
virorld  and  impose  a  way  at  death  upon  every- 
one.   For  communism  has  created  for  our 


people  beyond  all  dottbt  a  ^tallenge  of  the 
fiCBt  msfnltnds. 

A  proper  response  to  ths  el>allenge  befora 
«a.  K  secBM  to  me.  has  a  twofold  nature: 
first.  It  requires  that  our  Nation  must  tn 
every  way  be  strong  and  vtgorooi:  seooad.  it 
requires  that  our  strength,  once  acquired 
and  unflagglngly  stutained.  must  be  directed 
toward  a  poaiUve  goal — the  achleveaaent  ai 
world  peace  and  securlt)  0«w  response  to 
this  chaUenge.  imposed  upon  vm  by  the  tn- 
scrutahle  forces  at  history.  Is  to  acblera 
peace  and  security  through  strengtb. 

If  world  peace  Is  to  be  aebleved  only 
tbroo^  strength,  then  we  may  well  ask  wbat 
are  the  sourcM  o<  our  strength,  and  bow  has 
our  strength  been  exsrtad  toward  ttaft 
achievcmeni  of  peace. 

One  of  the  prteMury  aouress  oi  Amacicaia 
strengtb  is  unquestionably  tbe  posaasslott  of 
great  material  resoureea.  Oar  Ck-eator  baa 
richly  endowed  this  country  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  gifts,  and  for  tbe  most  part. 
we  have  used  tlMse  gUU  prudently,  dervelop- 
Ing  from  them  a  rich  agrarian  eeonomy  and 
a  prosperous,  expanding  Industrial  order 
without  equal  anjrwhere  In  the  world.  Oar 
population,  eificiant  and  well-educated,  en- 
ergetic and  progressive,  is  increaaiag  botb 
In  number  imd  in  creative  knowledge,  add- 
ing greater  strength  to  our  healthy  and  tIc- 
orous  social  order. 

The  democratic  character  oi  our  socletf 
Is  another  significant  eUi— it«<  our  natloaal 
stacngtb.  Flexible  and  aoMoable  to  rbaaga. 
the  denrocratlc  systena.  ss  we  have  sdapted 
It  to  our  needs,  provldas  an  opportunity  to 
voice  all  sentiments.  aUosss  change  to  take 
place  In  peaceful  manner  in  a  free  soclsty. 
and  inspires  a  spirit  of  unity,  progress  and 
f>eace  throughout  tbe  land. 

Inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  political 
aystem  is  the  conviction  ot  a  rii^teous  causa 
In  our  way  at  Ufa.  Tbls  Is  a  third  souree 
of  our  national  strengtb.  Tbe  Ideate  em^ 
bodied  In  our  Declaration  at  Independenea, 
set  forth  in  tbe  Constitution  smbodled  tba 
essence  ot  Anasrican  democracy — tbe  Amarl* 
can  way  of  life.  It  is  a  way  ot  lifs  wbleb 
has  iU  origin  in  Ood  hlSMSlL  All  eteseenta 
of  this  way  of  life  have  in  tbe  ecorss  at  our 
Natk^n'S  history  contributed  to  tbe  eonvle- 
tion  that  our  cause  is  rlgbteoos.  Bfapsct  for 
human  dignity,  adhercnee  to  tbe  Qvlstlaa 
belief  in  equality  of  man,  and  tbe  afllnaatkm 
of  the  Franciscan  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and 
strong  family  life  are  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant manifestations  of  our  Institutional 
life.  In  its  entirety,  every  concept  of  our 
democracy  Is  a  formidable  element  tn  the 
fabric  of  our  national  strength.  By  out 
national  example  vre  are  living  testimony  to 
the  virtues  and  Ideals  we  seek  to  disseminata 
throughout  the  world. 

The  most  Important  source  of  America's 
strength  is  the  firm  moral  foundation  upon 
which  our  grand  national  edifice  rests. 
While  there  are  far  too  many  Americans  who 
do  not  publtciy  profess  thetr  belief  in  Ood, 
fundamentally  we  Americans  are  a  religious 
people  endowed  with  a  moral  sense  that  per- 
meates our  entire  society.  How  could  Amer- 
ica be  otherwise  when  one  considers  that 
the  founders  of  our  Nation  were  people 
strong  in  religious  vahies,  and  most  promi- 
nent among  them  were  the  CathoMcs  of 
Maryland,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  West 
and  Southwest,  and  the  exploring  nencb 
Jesuits  In  Canada  I  believe  it  is  Important 
to  say  here  that  the  discoverer  of  America. 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  not  only  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic;  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  From  the 
time  of  the  discoverers  and  explorers,  those 
who  have  guided  our  destinies  have  been  re- 
ligiously minded  people.  Christianity,  trans- 
planted from  Europe,  found  in  America  fer- 
tile soli.  From  these  early  beginnings  there 
developed  a  rich  religious  heritage  which 
through  the  years  has  molded  the  American 
mind  and  the  American  heart  vrith  a  vibrant 
religious  spirit  and  an  Intense  moral  sense. 


I  believe  that  this  moral  eonsciousness, 
based  ss  it  is  on  strong  religious  traditions. 
U  a  vital  element  In  American  society,  and 
that  we  are  f  undamentaUy  a  rellglotis  people 
Inspired  by  a  moral  sense  at  duty  to  oiirselves 
and  to  mankind.  "The  ideals  of  our  Nation — 
the  recognition  of  human  dignity,  reverence 
for  equality  of  man  whether  he  be  a  bumble 
Uborer  or  a  learned  statesman.  beUef  in  tbe 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being — all  of  these 
ideals  are  basically  ChrUtlan  and  are  essen- 
tially akin  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Francla. 
Sven  tbe  task  to  which  we  are  now  dedi- 

ca^teii the  task   to  achieve   peace   through 

strength— U  eeeentially  Franciscan  in  spirit. 
So  important  was  peace  to  that  beloved  saint 
that  he  required  in  the  rule  of  his  order  the 
use  of  tbe  divinely  Inspired  salutation: 
"Peace  be  to  this  house."  He  ccanmanded 
hU  brothers  to  wish  peace  to  all  men  wher- 
ever they  be.  In  his  Canticle  of  the  Sim, 
St.  Francis,  who  bad  the  soul  of  an  ascetic 
and  the  heart  of  a  poet,  wrote  of  peace: 

-Praised  l>e  my  Lord  for  tboee  who  for  Thy 
love  forgive 
And  weakness  bear  and  tribulation. 
Blessed  those  who  shall  in  peace  endure 
For  by   Thee.   Uost  High.   sbaU   they  be 

crowned." 
While  St.  Francto  was  a  lover  of  peace, 
be  was  no  less  a  man  of  affirmative  action. 
He  did  not  stay  secluded  within  bis  monastic 
cell  and  refiect  on  tbe  rirtues  of  peace. 
Rather,  throughout  the  countryside.  In  tbe 
market  place,  and  on  the  cathedral  steps, 
he  carried  hU  message  of  brotherly  love,  bis 
message  of  peace,  "Oo,  dearest  brothers,"  he 
exhorted  his  foUowers,  "Go  •  •  •  two  by 
two  into  all  tbe  country,  and  preach  to  men 
peace  and  penance  unto  tbe  remission  of 
their  sins." 

Throughout    thU    distracted    world    tbe 
preaching,  the  ideals  of  St.  Francis  must  be 
extended    snd    intensified.      "Let    there    be 
peace  in  this  house  "     But  the  disintegra- 
tion  of   tbe   structure   of    peace,    the    pre- 
vaUIng  moral  ebaos  and  the  chasm  of  discord 
that  divides  tbe  totaUtarian  from  tbe  frte 
world  have  prevented  the  realisation  of  o\ir 
ideal.    Our    meesage    of    peace    has    been 
twUted  and  distorted  by  our  cynical  antago- 
nists;   our    friendly    overtures    have    been 
scorned.     Nevertheless,  thU  Franciscan  ideal 
of  peace  Is  our  true  goal,  designed  to  achieve 
peace  through  strength  and  peace  by  afllrma- 
tlve  action.    To  thU  Ideal  we  have  dedicated 
ourselves  and  our  cause. 
*      In  the  past  4  years  onr  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  have  not  been  fruitless,  nor  have  they 
been  in  vain.     After  World  War  II,  the  Greeks 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  fighting  des- 
perately  against   the   modem   Infidels,   the 
Commtmlsts. 

In  their  Und  torn  by  clril  strife  they  were 
fighting  to  malntoln  freedom.  At  the  CTltl- 
cal  moment  In  that  struggle,  our  President 
Invoked  the  doctrine  that  bears  his  name, 
and  by  this  dramatic  and  historic  step, 
Greece  was  not  only  saved  from  enslavement, 
but  communism  received  a  major  setback. 
Peace  was  iweserved  by  this  afllrmatlve  ac- 
tion, and  by  the  subsequent  assistance  to 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  that  area  has  been 
strengthened  and  appears  safely  secured  to 
the  free  world. 

The  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  was  another  application  of  the 
concept:  Peace  through  strength.  Before 
the  Western  World  was  united  in  common 
defense  against  Russia  and  its  sateUlte 
states,  fear  of  aggressive  conununlsm  swept 
across  the  continent  of  Burope,  consUlcUng 
the  heart  and  paralyzing  the  will  of  men  and 
women  In  all  walks  of  life.  But  the  afllrma- 
tlve  action  taken  through  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  creation  of  NATO  under  American 
leadership,  have  allayed  those  fears.  There 
is  :ow  a  stiffening  of  the  wUl  to  resist 
throughout  the  free  countries  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  by  our  affirmative  action,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  forced  the  CommunUU 


to  change  their  militant  tactics  of  violence. 
From  northern  Europe  to  the  Balkans  and 
Turkey  In  the  Near  East,  tbe  West  has  thrown 
up  a  bxilvrark  of  freedom,  a  defense  of  peace. 
In  the  Pacific  area,  we  are  now  In  the 
process  of  buUdlng  another  pact  of  peace: 
we  are  buUdlng  a  Pacific  pact.  War  vrith 
Japan  was  formaUy  ended  by  a  peace  treaty, 
not  of  revenge  or  hatred,  but  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Security  arrangements  were  negoti- 
ated with  Japan,  the  PlilUpplne  Islands. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  only  3 
months  ago  representatives  of  AustraUa.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States  met  In 
Hawaii  where  they  established  the  ANZUS 
OouncU  and  set  into  operation  plans  for  the 
defense  of  peace  In  the  Pacific.  This  U  the 
first  step  In  broadening  our  Pacific  security 
system. 

In  Asia  we  have  taken  vlgoKnis  affirmative 
action  calculated  to  preserve  peace.     Aid  to 
the  forces  of  Vietnam  and  Burma  has  thtis 
far  succeeded  In  frtistratlng  Communist  ex- 
pansion Into  southeast  Asia.     Formosa  has 
been  protected  from  Conununlst  seizure  by 
our  Seventh  Fleet  ever  since  June  1950,  and 
aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  is  con- 
tinuing.    In  Korea,  where  wealmess  invited 
aggression   and   almost  disaster,  our   forces 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations 
are  fighting  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Our  resolve  to  meet  force  with  force  in  that 
far-off    land    has    had    resounding    conse- 
quences.   It  has  awakened  the  free  world  to 
the  realities  of  the  Communist  menace,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  riews.  I  might  say.  long 
held  by  holy  mother  cbtirch.    It  awakened 
free  Asia  ahd  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
perils  of  a  policy  of  compromise  with  com- 
mimlsm.     It  brought  to  the  surface  clearty 
In  riew  of  the  world,  the  lines  of  confilct  and 
tension    between    the    East    and    West.      It 
served   as  a   catalyst  in  the   resurgence  of 
American   mUitary  strength  and  made  our 
Nation  agahi  the  arsenal  of  democracy  for 
the  free  world.    Finally,  our  afllrmatlve  ac- 
tion in  responding  to  the  attack  In  Korea 
might  well  have  been  the  major  factor  In 
checking     further     Communist     aggressions 
elsewlMre  In  the  world.    If  such  is  the  case. 
and  the  final  answer  lies  only  with  the  Krem- 
lin. America's  part  In  the  Korean  war  might 
well  go  down  In  history  as  another  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  a  bold  strike  not  for  the 
freedom  of  Just   12  small  coastal  colonies, 
but  a  bold  strike  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world." 

Otff  afllrmatlve  actions,  however,  have  not 
been  wholly  of  a  military  character.     Not 
content  to  deal  with  aggressive  communism 
by  merely  negative  devices,  the  United  States 
has    adopted    policies    and    has    carried    on 
programs  that  have  pUyed  and  are  playing 
a  decisive  part  In  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conditions  that  would  aid  and 
abet  the  growth  of  communism.    The  Eu- 
ropean-recovery  program   and  the  mutual - 
security  program  are  all  a  part  of  the  policy 
to  allow  the  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
help  themselves  become  strong  again  and  In 
that   way    help   them    defend    themselves 
against  the  onslaught  of  communism.     As 
time  passes,  the  picture  of  war-torn  Europe 
without  hope   and  without  faith  In  Itself 
to  recover,  a  plctxire  so  vivid  In  otir  minds 
In   1946.  now  becomes  more  and  more  ob- 
scure.    But  history  has  recorded  this  fact: 
that  Europe  today  owes  Its  restored  efionomlc 
and  mlUtary  strength  In  no  small  daeasure 
to  tbe  policies  of  American  good  wUl  and 
Its  spiritual  resurgence   to  the   Inspiration 
and  gvUdance  of  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  our  church.  His  Holiness  Pope  Pltis  xn. 
By  the  Pope's  leadership  and  our  enlight- 
ened policies,  we  have  helped  save  Europe 
and    we    have    helped   save    ourselves.     For 
America  to  remain  aloof  and  to  have  done 
nothing  would  have  resulted  in  aU  of  Eu- 
rope becoming  subject  to  Communist  dom- 
ination.    This  course   would  have   been   a 
serious  blow  to  the  naUonal  Interest  of  our 
own  country. 


Today  we  stand  together  united  to  our 
common  strength  and  oonunon  purpose  to 
preserve  the  peace  that  ire  so  ardently  desire 
for  the  very  thing  that  tbe  leaders  of  the 
Commimlsts  respect  Is  what  they  fear — and 
that  Is  power  greater  ttian  they  possess  them- 
Mves.  In  connection  vrtth  the  great  power 
of  a  people  who  desire  to  be  free,  and  par- 
ticularly vrith  reference  to  our  own  country. 
Is  our  spiritual  value,  based  on  our  love  of 
God  as  this  constitutes  our  Inherent  and 
reserve  strength.  The  Communist's  denial 
and  hatred  of  God  Is  the  Communist's  weak- 
nees.  The  very  fact  that  they  hate  Ood 
shows  that  they  fear  Him.  For  we  must 
rememlwr  that  there  are  mlUions  of  persons 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  even  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  who  l)elleve  in  God  and 
who  are  praying  for  the  day  of  deliverance 
from  their  inhximan  oppressors. 

The  so-called  point  4  program  Is  even  a 
longer  range  feature  of  America's  positive 
policy  to   create  strength   where   weakness 
vrould  Invite  aggression.    S^nply  stated,  the 
basic  objective  of  point  4  Is  to  check  tbe 
Communists  befcM*  they  can  get  started,  or 
words   of   Saint   Francis,   to   frustrate   the 
"devils  of  discord."    This  program  is  perhaps 
the  purest  manifestation  of  the  Franciscan 
spirit.     Basically,   point  4   Is  a  program  of 
service,  for  it  is  intended  to  give  recognition 
to  the  human  dignity  of  those  unfortunate 
souls  in  the  backward  areas  of  the  world  and 
to  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  bene- 
fits of  advanced  dvUlzatlon.    The  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  under  God.  recognition 
of  human  dignity,  and  achievement  through 
strength  and  positive  action — aU  are  the  In- 
gredlente  of  the  spirit  of  point  4,  and  all 
are  likewise  in  consonance "yith  the  Ideals  of 
St.   Francis.    By    this   program   of    point  4 
America  responds  to  the  exhortation  of  St. 
Francla  to  his  followers:  "Let  all  the  brothers 
preach  !»y  good  vrorks."    Significantly,  there- 
fore, point  4,  along  vrith  our  other  policies 
of  pxMltlve  action  to  create  strength  In  order 
to  maintain  world  peace.  Is  no  more  than  a 
reassertlon  of  the  deep  moral  principles  and 
a  refiectlon  of  the  deep  religious  spirit  that 
He  at  the  base  of  our  national  heritage. 

Today  we  Americans  are  charged  with  aa 
Impressively  difficxilt  task.     I  say  this  be- 
cause in  the  light  of  cold  reaUty  we  must 
recognire  that  upon  tbe  preservation  of  o\ir 
Nation  wUl  depend  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  In  the  end.  the  preservation  of  Christian 
civilization.     No  longer  can  we  hcdd  to  the 
misguided  principle  of  isolationism.     Adop- 
tion  of  that  principle  of   weakness  would 
speU  disaster  for  our  Nation.     In  my  life- 
time I  have  seen  the  affairs  of  the  world  be- 
come so  complex  and  Interwoven  that  Amer-  , 
lea  could  not  even  if  she  vrished,  remain 
aloof  and  disassociate  herself  from  the  Inter- 
national order.    With  all  humility  and  with 
the  firmest  resolve,  we  must  accept  the  task 
that  history  has  forced  upon  us.  however 
dlfllcult  It  may  be,  however  much  sacrifice 
It  may  Involve.     Our  watchword,  therefore, 
must  be  survival  through  strength,  for  It  U 
throtxgh  strength  and  by  affirmative  action 
that  peace  will  be  won.     To  respond  suc- 
cessfully  to   otir   challenge,   we   must   keep 
strong  our  spiritual  and  material  resources 
alike.    We  must  ever  refresh  ourselves  by  a 
constant  reaffirmation  of  our  faith  In  de- 
mocracy and  our  Amerlcjua  way  of  life.    We 
m\ttt  ever  refresh  ourselves  by  a  constant  re- 
affirmation of  those  spiritual  truths  that  are 
ours.      Never    arrogant    or    proud    In    our 
strength,  we  must  bear  ourselves  in  the  true 
spirit  of  St.  Francis,  never  forgetting  that 
our  mlasion  is  one  of  love  and  peace.    And  If 
In  the  councils  of  the  world  our  pleas  for 
peace  are  met  with  rebukes  by  those  who 
scorn  our  cause,  let  us  be  reminded  of  that 
beloved  saint  who.  on  hla  mission  o'  Peac* 
to  the  Peruglans,  exclaimed  when  rebu«d: 
"O  the   folly   of   unfortimate   men.     You 
consider  not,  nor  do  you  fear  the  Judgments 
of  God.    Hear  ye,  then,  what  the  Lord  teUs 
you  through  me,  the  poor  Uttle  one.     The 
Lrd  has  exalted  you  above  aU  that  dweU 
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IB  these  confines:  you  should  therefore  also 
excel  In  charity  and  gratitude  toward  Ood. 
Bat  Instead  you  are  ingrates;  you  attack  your 
neighbors  with  the  foree  of  arms,  murder 
them,  and  plunder  their  posaeastona.  I  say 
unto  you  that  this  will  not  pass  xinavenged. 
bat  for  your  greater  chastisement  God  wUi 
plunge  you  Into  clvU  strife,  so  that  you  will 
■trlJce  one  another  In  common  revolt.  For 
whoever  does  not  heed  Qod's  will,  will  suffer 
Bis  anger." 

To  maintain  the  Franciscan  Ideal  of  peace 
In  this  world  where  the  forces  of  fear  and 
evU  deny  the  existence  of  God  Is  a  challenge 
beyond  all  challenges.  But  It  is  a  challenge 
we  can  meet  if  we  are  strong.  Through 
strength,  fear  will  dissipate  Itself  and  the 
weakness  that  otherwise  invites  disaster  will 
not  prevalL  Let  us,  therefore,  reafBrm  our 
resolution  to  keep  strong,  and  in  the  days  to 
come  let  us  keep  In  our  hearts  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis:  the  spirit  of  love,  humility, 
charity,  and  imlveraal  brotherhood :  and  with 
that  poet-saint  let  us  keep  aa  our  guide  his 
Invocation:  "Loird,  make  me  an  instrument 
of  yotir  peace.* 


Fair   Pricc^  to   Fanners    or   Lets    Food 
for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  7.  1953 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ejctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
.  submit  the  following  article  by  Louis 
Bromfleld.  I  commend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
Pair  Pbics  to  Fakmsb  os  Lzas  Food  fob  Aij. 
(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 

Bvery  day  there  are  7,000  more  people  in 
the  United  States.  Every  time  you  tear  a 
month  off  the  calendar  there  are  250.000 
ni»e.  At  the  end  of  each  year  there  are 
approximately  2,500,000  more.  There  is  no 
more  free  land  to  be  exploited  carelessly 
under  a  bad  agriculture.  Add  these  element* 
together  and  you  begin  to  get  a  picture  of 
what  the  future  may  be. 

Unless  our  agrioilture  and  livestock  prac- 
tices are  vastly  improved  and  the  farmer  re- 
ceives a  greater  share  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar, which  means  better  profits  than  he  is  get- 
ting now,  most  of  us  wUl  find  that  something 
is  happening  to  the  high  standards  of  eating 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  We  won't 
starve,  but  we'U  begin  to  find  that  we  can't 
have  meat  three  times  a  day  (including 
breakfast)  or  twice  a  day  and  presently  even 
once  a  day.  We  shall  find  that  things  like 
cream  and  butter  will  be  on  our  family  menu 
on  rare  occasions  of  celebration. 

In  Europe  the  average  worklngman's  fam- 
ily has  meat  as  such  about  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  it  isnt  very  good  meat.  The  mid- 
dle-class, white-collar  family  has  meat  may- 
be three  or  four  times  a  week  and  not  very 
good  cuts.  Eating,  for  the  greater  part  of 
Europe's  population,  means  occasional  soup 
meat,  a  few  vegetables  and  quantities  of 
bread  to  fin  you  up.  In  Asia,  the  picture  la 
appalling.  In  India  and  China  there  are  in 
each  country  at  least  100  to  150  millions  of 
people  who  are  born  and  die  without  ever 
having  had  enough  to  eat  for  one  day  of 
their  lives. 

None  of  this  need  happen  in  the  United 
States  provided  we  Improve  ova  agricultural 
productivity  and  provided  the  fanner  re- 
ceives for  hla  labor  and  Investment  a  proper 


reward.  As  compared  to  the  skilled  indus- 
trial worker,  the  farmer  works  twice  as  many 
hours  a  week  and  perhaps  more,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dairy  farmer,  and  it  we  tranelate 
his  profits  into  terms  of  wages,  he  receives 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  leaa  pay. 

If  there  is  a  cut  in  the  price  of  beef,  the 
farmer  absorbs  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
cut.  The  men  employed  In  processing  the 
meat,  In  transporting  it,  in  inspecting  it,  take 
no  corresponding  cut  in  wages.  The  proces- 
sor rarely  takes  any  cut  in  his  profits  and 
the  cut  in  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof 
rarely  shows  tip  in  the  retail  price  until 
months  or  even  a  year  or  two  afterward,  if 
at  all,  and  then  the  drop  In  price  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cut  the  farmer  has  taken. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
Ignorance  with  regard  to  the  parity  program. 
The  definition  is  simple  enough.  Parity 
simply  means  that  the  farmer  receives  for 
what  he  produces  pricea  which  are  compa- 
rable to  the  wages  of  labor  and  to  the  cost 
of  everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  standard  Is  fair, 
it  is  only  thraugh  parity  guaranties  or  some 
similar  arrangement  that  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  our  astonishingly  high  dietary 
standards. 

The  good  farmer,  who  is  actually  a  creative 
artist,  is  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the 
man  who  is  content  to  screw  a  nut  on  a  bolt, 
because  he  likes  his  work;  but  he  will  not 
prodvice  food  at  a  loss  or  even  at  a  profit 
which  makes  his  living  standards  far  lower 
than  those  of  his  neighbors.  i 

Dairy  production  is  the  best  barometer. 
We  have  13.000,000  more  people,  all  under 
5  years  old,  than  we  had  5  years  ago  and  we 
have  16  percent  fewer  dairy  cows.  Despite 
the  huge  inroads  of  margarine  and  other 
substitutes  into  the  market  for  milk,  a  stead- 
ily increasing  threat  of  actual  milk  shortage 
looms. 

The  farmer -producer  who  milks  cows  twice 
a  day  7  days  a  week  and  has  an  average 
work  day  of  12  hours  gets  leas  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  price  p«dd  by  the  ccHiexuner.  The 
price  of  everything  he  buys  has  increased 
from  50  to  300  percent.  The  answer  is  math- 
ematically simple.  He  must  get  a  fair  wage, 
which  he  la  not  getting,  or  we  won't  have 
enoiigh  milk  to  go  aroiind. 


Some  Contribntions  of  die  Cotton  vni 
Rayon  In<histr7  to  a  Weil-Balanced 
New  England  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACSIUaETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C»  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Tuesday.  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Carmichael.  president,  Tufta  College. 
Medford,  Mass.,  delivered  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  on  September  25, 
1952.  Dr.  Carmichael,  an  eminent  psy- 
chologist, recently  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  the  seventh  head  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Dr.  Carmichael  has  been  president  of 
Tufts,  his  alma  mater,  since  1938. 
HoldCT  of  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  Harvard  University,  the  educator 
taught  at  Harvard,  Clark,  Princeton. 
Brown,  and  Rochester. 


SOMM     COMTUnmON*     OF     TBB     COTTON     AMD 
RATOK      InDUSTXT      to      ik      WBUL-BAI.AMCSO 

Nzw  Emgljino  Scomomt 

(By  Leonard  Carmichael.   president.   Tufta 
College,    chairman.    Committee    o<    New 

England) 

I  certainly  wish  to  thank  yoo  for  the  very 
great  honor  which  you  have  paid  to  me  In 
Inviting  me  to  address  you  this  evening.  I 
am  sure  that  you  asked  me  to  come  this  year 
because  I  am  serving  as  chairman  of  what  is 
called  the  Committee  of  New  England. 

This  committee  is  made  up  of  about  100 
leading  citizens — bankers,  industrialists, 
labor  leaders,  and  professional  men — from 
the  six  New  England  States.  It  does  not 
have  any  political  officeholders  on  its  mem- 
bership roll.  The  committee  is  locally 
financed  and  organised.  It  was.  however, 
initiated  by  and  is  still  related  to  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association.  Although  the 
committee  is  absolutely  free  of  governmental 
or  political  control  its  establishment  was 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Eiconomic  Report  of  the  Senata  and  Ho\ise 
of  Represenutives  of  the  United  States. 

The  special  topic  chosen  for  the  study  Is 
The  Impact  of  Federal  PoUcies  on  the 
Economy  of  New  England.  This  topic  has 
been  interpreted  broadly.  A  pattern  for  the 
vmc  of  this  New  England  Committee  Is  the 
study  and  repeat  of  the  Commlttae  of  ths 
South,  which  was  also  under  National  Plan- 
ning Association  auspices.  The  report  ol  the 
Southern  Committee  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. One  section  of  this  report  Is  headed 
"Why  indxistry  moves  South."  It  ssenv  to 
me  that  this  part  of  the  southern  report 
alone  makes  it  appropriate  for  us  to  see  U 
there  are  any  reasons  why  New  England  in- 
dustry should  not  move  South.  In  this  con- 
nection may  I  admit  that  what  I  will  say  this 
evening  is  largely  related  to  New  England. 
Visitors  who  are  here  from  other  regions  are 
earnesUy  asked  to  oorrect  any  regional  in- 
accuracies that  they  may  detect. 

The  New  England  Committee  hm  em* 
ployed  a  small  able  staff  of  professional 
regional  economisU  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  A. 
Bright,  Jr.  Dr.  Bright  Is  on  leave  of  absenc* 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Baxxk  of  Boston. 
The  work  of  this  staff  is  strengthened  by  » 
committee  largely  made  up  of  professors  oC 
economics  In  various  New  England  colleges 
and  professional  industrial  economlsU.  This 
adTlaory  research  committee  is  headed  by 
Professor  Sumner  Sllchter.  of  Harvard. 

As  yet  the  Committee  of  New  England  has 
made  only  preliminary  and  for  the  most  part 
confidential  reports.  It  is  clear,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  the  studies  so  far  made  that 
an  over-all  consideration  of  the  economy  of 
New  England  U  timely.  Recent  studies  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and 
others  have  ahown  that  the  regional  balance 
of  payments — that  is  the  inflow  and  outflow 
of  dollars— presents  special  problems  for 
New  England.  In  the  last  few  years  New 
England  has  not  earned  as  much  in  so-caUed 
private  accounts  as  it  formerly  did.  Thus 
the  excess  of  Federal  revenues  from  New 
England  over  Federal  dlsbursemenU  In  the 
region  has  not  been  as  well  compensated  foe 
as  it  was  In  the  past. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  respects  New 
and  old  England  have  problems  that  are 
slmUar.  Both  are  what  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  mature  economies  and  are  in  the 
process  of  making  Important  basic  adjust- 
ments in  Industrial  structure.  Both  have 
relatively  limited  natural  resources.  Both 
face  growing  competition  from  other 
producing  areas. 

It  has  been  said  that  New  England  Is  an 
economic  unit  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cen- 
tral commercial  territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  true  because  this  old  sec- 
tion of  America  produces  only  a  small  part 
of  Its  food  supplies.  It  does  not  produce  its 
own  coal,  oil,  cotton,  or  many  other  raw 
materials  used  in  its  industries. 


In  the  eariy  years  of  our  national  sconomy 
this  difference  between  New  England  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  not  at  all  what  it  Is 
today.  In  its  economic  heyday  New  England 
was  not  vigorously  challenged  by  the  then 
undeveloped  West  or  South.  The  small 
waterpower  installations  on  the  little 
streams  of  New  England  were  suitable  to 
meet  the  modest  power  needs  of  the  many 
small  factories  that  sprang  up  here  at  the 
outset  of  the  American  industrial  revolution. 
Inventive  genius  and  capital  were  available. 
New  England  forged  ahead.* 

In  the  very  early  days,  agriculture,  coastal 
shipping,  shore  and  ocean  fishing,  whaling, 
and  overseas  trading  were  fundamental  to 
the  prosperity  of  New  England.  No  Bos- 
tonlan  has  to  be  reminded  that  many  of  the 
notable  and  aristocratic  famUies  of  the  city 
trace  back  their  genealogy  to  some  of  the 
great  shipowners  of  Salem  and  other  New 
England  ports.  One  hundred  years  ago  New 
Bedford,  for  example,  was  the  foiuth  largest 
port  in  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  that 
it  handled  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  stirpassed  only  by  New 
York,  New  England's  own  Boston,  and  by 
New  Orleans. 

Canton.  Manila.  Madras,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Batavla  were  familiar  names  on  the 
wharves  of  Salem.  India  Wharf,  on  Atlantic 
Avenue.  Boston,  had  an  Immediate  meaning 
once.  The  coming  of  steam,  the  Civil  War. 
and  regular  fixed  sailings  in  steamships 
changed  all  this.  When  markets  could  be 
controUed  by  transooean  cables,  there  was 
an  end  to  this  exotic  glory.  Long,  gray 
years  dawned  when  New  Englanders  no 
longer  said.  "Walt  till  my  ship  comes  in.  and 
all  will  be  golden." 

Still  results  of  this  early  success  remain. 
The  capital  nuuie  in  these  adventurous  sea- 
faring days  helped  make  possible  the  start- 
ing of  the  gigantic  textile  factories  of  Lowell, 
Lawrence.  Fall  River,  and  dozens  of  other 
New  England  towns  and  cities.     Then  came 
a  period  of  active  immigration  and  the  hey- 
day of  profitable  textiles,  shoes,  and  related 
products  in  this  second  and  peculiarly  New 
England  phase  of  our  Industrial  revolution. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  conditions  of 
labor  In  the  early  mills  of  Lowell,  for  ex- 
ample, were  by  many  standards  very  good. 
It  is  qtiite  unfair  to  say  that  the  early  suc- 
cess of  textUe  manufacturing  in  New  Eng- 
land was  based  on  labor  exploitation.    The 
exact  opposite  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
In   the    early    1930's.   however,   depression 
swept  through  the  great  one-Industry  towns 
of  New  England.     In  one  city  alone  3.500,000 
spindles  were  idle.    In  Fall  River,  during  the 
worst  of  the  depression,  one-fourth  of  the 
citizens  were  dependent  upon  public-welfare 
assistance.    The  im  possible  took  place.    Some 
New  England  municipal  bonds  were  in  de- 
fault.    Today  this  depression  blight  also  is 
history,  but  there  are  many  concrete  reasons 
to  believe  that  New  England  stUl  faces  grave 
and  special  problems. 

It  is  satisfying  to  realize,  however,  that 
New  Englanders  down  through  history  seem 
always  able  to  turn  like  good  open-field 
runners  in  football  and  somehow  always 
advance  the  baU. 

It  is  to  the  modem  problems  of  the  New 
England  economy  that  the  Committee  of 
New  England  has  given  its  attention.  In 
much  that  wUl  be  said  in  this  address  I 
shall  be  dependent  upon  the  professional 
WOTk  of  the  staff  of  this  committee.  In 
preparing  this  paper  I  am  especially  In- 
debted to  the  able  analysis  of  its  director 
of  research.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Bright,  Jr. 

In  spite  of  the  absolute  and  relative  de- 
cline in  the  importance  of  textUes  in  New 
England  during  recent  decades,  this  indiis- 
try  as  a  whole  Is  still  the  major  employer 
in  the  region.  It  now  employs  about  250,- 
000  workers.  This  is  a  large  and  Important 
group  in  a  region  whicb  has  a  populaUon  of 
only  9.600.000. 


Of  course  most  of  you  In  this  room  know 
more  about  the  teactile  business  than  I  do 
or  ever  will.  Nevertibeless  as  a  dttaen  and 
an  educator  I  cannot  resist  saying  that  every 
thoughtful  New  Englander  must  be  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  your  industry.  Textiles 
have  a  great  economic  and  even  a  great  sym- 
bolic significance  for  this  whole  region. 

Twenty  years  ago  economic  reports  stated 
that  New  Engltmd's  No.  1  economic  problem 
was  Its  textUe  industry.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  will  be  said  again  in  the  1970's  and  the 
1990's. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  reports  show 
that  at  the  present  time  certain  short-term 
difficulties  of  t^e  industry  have  been  lessened 
as  a  direct  and  indirect  result  of  defense 
spending.  I  think  you  will  agree,  however, 
that  there  is  Uttle  in  the  national  or  world 
textUe  situation  or  in  New  England's  special 
part  in  the  industry  to  make  anyone  feel 
that  the  coming  year  is  one  for  quiet  com- 
placency or  calm  satisfaction  about  aU  the 
years  ahead. 

During  the  last  third  of  a  century  New 
England  has  lost  much  of  its  coarse  cotton- 
goods  weaving.  It  has.  however,  retained 
much  ot  its  fine  combed  cotton -goods  pro- 
duction. This  Is  because  of  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  its  marketing  advantages. 
StatUtics  indicate  also  that  employment  In 
New  England  in  the  production  of  rayon  has 
risen  somewhat  during  this  same  period  but 
not  so  much  as  in  some  competing  areas. 

Your  association  has  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions  that  the  principal  element  in  the 
North-South  ooet  differential  is  the  payment 
of  labor.  These  labor  cost  differentials  are 
based  largely  on  differences  In  wage  pay- 
ments and  in  the  fringe  benefits  given  to  em- 
ployees in  the  two  regions.  There  are  also 
differences  in  Job  assignments  in  some  mills 
In  the  North  and  South  which  consUtute  a 
contributing  cost  factor.  Power  costs  and 
tax  costs  also  present  New  England  in  genera^ 
with  a  disadvantageous  differential,  but  these 
are  relatively  minor  In  comparison  with  labor 
.cost  differences. 

Everyone  knows  that -the  decades  prior  to 
1950  saw  a  sad  toU  of  cotton  man\if  acturers 
In  New  England.  Typically,  but  not  always, 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  poor  mills  went 
first.  Those  that  are  left  here  are  now  in 
mAny  ways  a  select  group.  With  wha;t  justice 
I  do  not  know,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
factors  related  to  unprofitable  speculation  in 
raw  materials,  in  securities,  and  even  In 
machinery  also  contributed  to  the  financial 
weakness  of  a  few  organizations  which  no 
longer  operate  in  New  England. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  fine  Information  in 
the  briefs  of  manufacturers  prepared  for  ar- 
bitrators In  labor  niatters  In  New  England 
that  I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at.  These 
statements  explain  the  extent  of  modernisa- 
tion expenditures  in  textile  mUls  here.  Un- 
fortvuiately,  John  and  Mary  Doe  do  not  often 
read  such  bnefs.  It  may  weU  be  that  a  Ut- 
tle more  pubUc  and  continuous  bragging  on 
the  part  of  the  New  England  textUe  Industry 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  would  be  advan- 
tageous. 

Labor  economics  Is  a  complex  field.  It  does 
seem,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  of  New  England,  that  the  textUe 
workers  and  their  unions  In  New  England  are 
also  now  In  a  difficult  position.  Management 
points  to  the  unfavorable  differential  be- 
tween the  wages  of  textile  employees  here 
and  of  slmUar  workers  in  the  South.  The 
workers.  In  turn,  point  to  the  wages  that  they 
receive  In  New  England  textile  mills  as  com- 
pared with  the  wages  of  fellow  workers  In 
other  industries  in  this  region.  On  the  aver- 
age, textile  wages  are  not  as  high  as  those  in 
metalworking  and  other  industries  which 
are  growing  in  New  England.  However,  the 
position  of  textile  wages  in  relation  to  wages 


tn  other  Indiistrtss  has  Imj^oved  greatly  in 
the  last  decade. 

We  must  remember  that  New  England  tex- 
tUes compete  with  southern  textiles  and  not 
with  New  England  metal  prov\icts.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  that  the  textile  workers  and  the 
textUe  unions  have  a  very  sf>eclal  stake  in 
the  effective  operation  of  the  textile  mills  of 
New  England.  This  interest  is  as  great,  or  it 
may  be  it  is  even  greater,  than  the  stake  of 
management  and  owners.  It  may  well  be 
easier  for  a  total  miU  to  move  than  for  many 
of  the  individual  workers  to  leave  their  old 
conununltlee.  Research  Indicates  that  ex- 
pansion of  electrical  equipment  and  other 
durable-goods  Industries  is  not  necessarily  of 
direct  advantage  to  displaced  textile  workers. 
The  more  one  thinks  about  this  problem 
the  ixkore  clear  it  becomes  that  the  questions 
ctf  the  textUe  industry  of  New  England  are 
problems  that  are  Important  to  all  the  cltl- 
■ens  of  New  England.  Scores  of  communities 
now  as  in  the  past  depend  heavily  upon 
profitable  textile  mills.  These  factories  are 
often  the  principal  source  of  money  from 
outside  which  provides  the  economic  Ufe- 
blood  of  the  community.  The  retail  st<x-e8. 
service  establishments,  doctors,  professional 
men,  municipal  finance,  and  Indeed  everyone 
in  such  communities  suffer  seriously  If  a  mill 
is  lost  or  closes  for  a  long  p>erlod.  On  the 
other  hand  the  whole  comm\inlty  profits 
from  expanding  sales,  employment,  and  good 
profits  In  the  textUe  business. 

A  healthful  textile  indiistry  also  has  a 
most  favorable  effect  upon  the  financial  pic- 
ture of  each  State.  When  workers  are 
stranded  they  receive  unemploynfcnt  com- 
pensation. When  these  ben^ts  rim  out 
many  receive  welfare  payments.  "Hie  funds 
to  pay  these  benefits  are  drawn  from  other 
Industries  cmd  taxpayers  all  over  the  State. 
An  abandoned  textile  mlU  also  often  means  ' 
lost  skills.  The  dark  windows  of  such  estab- 
lishments like  blind  ejres  symbolize  wasted 
time  and  lost  htmian  productive  capacities 
which  can  never  be  recaptiired. 

Sustained  employment  in  the  textile  In- 
dustries can  produce  m.08t  favorable  eftocts. 
This  is  why  New  England  as  a  whole  has 
such  a  vital  interest  in  the  successful  reso- 
lution of  the  present  and  future  problems  of 
the  textile  Industry  In  this  region.  It  Is  good 
news  that  the  economists  of  the  Committee 
of  New  England  who  have  been  working  upon 
these  textUe  problems  are  not  unduly  pessl- 
n^stic  These  research  men  are  convinced 
that  there  are  some  hopeftil  signs  concern- 
ing the  fut\ire  of  this  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Manufacturers,  that  Is,  management  and 
owners,  and  labor  must  be  reeponsible  for 
the  improvements  that  are  made. 

One  oC  the  studies  made  by  the  research 
staff  of  our  committee  raises  the  qiiestion  as 
to  whether  or  not  New  England's  textUe 
manufacturers  are  now  doing  everything  that 
they  can  to  Improve  their  present  cost  posi- 
tions. In  the  cotton  and  rayon  industry  the 
Import  eJrows  that  many  manufacturers  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  reduce  costs  by  mod- 
ernization of  plants  and  the  installation  of 
modern  machinery  and  processes.  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  work-assignment  adjustments 
can  be  most  effectively  brought  about  If  they 
are  understood  by  the  workers  and  their  at- 
titudes and  points  of  view  are  likewise  un- 
derstood by  the  management. 

Possibly  because  my  own  acSdemic  profes- 
sional field  Is  psychology  I  cannot  resist 
pointing  out  that  adjustments  of  this  kind 
must  be  viewed  as  human  problems  quite  as 
much  as  engineering  and  coet  problems.  As 
an  individual,  and  not  as  chairman  of  the 
Oommll^tee  of  New  England,  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  coaialderatlons  except  those  of  effi- 
ciency and  cost  reduction  should  not  bs 
iirged  by  unions.  If  new  processes  and  new 
machinery  are  not  encouraged,  we  wlU  in- 
deed find  ourselves  in  the  same  box  with 
old  England.     Both  management  and  labor 
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must  get  behind  modernization  or  both  will 
have  a  bleak  future  indeed. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  for  a  college  pres- 
ident and  a  psychologist  to  come  before  this 
distinguished  and  experienced  audience  and 
suggest  that  the  greatest  opportxinlty  for 
.Increased  profits,  increased  output,  and  in- 
creased employment  in  New  E^ngland  tex- 
tiles is  through  increased  emphasis  on  re- 
search. I  realize  that  many  men  here  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  In  this  field. 
In  addition  to  its  contributions  to  cost 
reduction.  Improved  technology  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  a  major  sovirce  of  profits 
throiigh  the  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved products. 

The  textile  industries  have  been  notorioiu 
In  the  past  for  their  lack  of  research.  They 
have  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  ma- 
chinery producers  for  their  Improvements  In 
equipment,  and  the  new  fiber  and  dye  devel- 
opments have  emerged  almost  entirely  from 
the  chemical  industries.  Despite  the  8,000 
textile  products  mills  in  the  country,  there 
wer^  in  1949  less  than  100  research  labora- 
tories among  those  cc^npanies.  Separate 
.  data  for  the  textile  group  are  not  available. 
but  even  combined  with  the  small  number 
of  laboratories  in  the  apparel  industry,  the 
total  reached  only  84.  The  combined  pro- 
fessional personnel  of  those  laboratories  was 
only  785,  not  much  more  than  1  percent  of 
the  professional  technical  personnel  em- 
ployed by  research  laboratories  in  all  the 
Nation's  manufacturing  industries. 

New  England  textile  manufacturers  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  commanding  lead 
In  technical  research  in  the  industry.  In 
1948.  24  of  the  Nation's  industrial  research 
laboratories  in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries were  in  New  England — 9  in  Massachu- 
setts. 8  in  Connecticut.  S  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  2  In  Maine.  They  represented  29  percent 
of  the  United  States  total  of  such,  labora- 
tories, and  they  employed  24  percent  of  their 
professional  technical  personnel.  These 
proportions  compare  favorably  with  the  re- 
gion's importance  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries.  There  shotild  be  many 
more  New  England  textile  laboratories,  how- 
ever, for  their  future  may  rest  heavily  upon 
their  ability  to  produce  new  and  better 
fabrics. 

I  was  recently  ttAd  that  a  great  Invest- 
ment organization  rated  the  probable  fu- 
ture trend  of  certain  chemical  companies  in 
terms  of  the  relative  dollar  expenditvu-e  of 
the  competing  companies  for  research.  Is  It 
possible  that  this  same  yardstick  could  be 
used  in  assessing  textile  manufactiiring 
plants  and  future  textile  earnings? 

As  an  educator,  therefore,  may  I  say  that  I 
hope  the  textile  indvistry  of  the  futiu-e  will 
not  underestimate  the  importance  of  re- 
^  search  and  scientific  development  in  many 
special  areas.  It  may  weU  be  that  a  number 
of  small  units  could  cooperate  in  providing 
for  scientific  laboratory  work  in  various  New 
England  colleges  or  in  a  separate  textile  re- 
search institution.  One  must  not  forget  that 
much  applied  industrial  research  like  busi- 
ness has  to  be  competitive.  It  is  not  enough 
to  depend  on  general  public  soiirces  for  new 
Ideas.  Uniquely  owned  ideas  are  most  profit- 
able for  individual  concerns. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  seems  clear  that  in 
technological  developments  workers  and 
imlons  must  be  ready  to  give  up  old  ideas 
and  advance  rapidly  in  the  improvement  of 
the  textile  situation  in  New  England.  The 
cooperation  of  workers  will  be  especially  im- 
portant in  the  future  if  changes  have  to  be 
made  rapidly  In  new  Job  assignments.  In 
such  situations,  however,  the  human  prob- 
lem m\ist  be  thought  of  first.  It  is  a  truism. 
but  it  bears  repeating,  to  say  that  the  way  in 
which  any  work  change  is  handled  by  man- 
agement and  by  the  imions  will  be  a  major 
element  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
new  procedure  wiU  bring  new  efficiency  and 
new  income  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
operation.    Let  me  say  that  I  think  that  we 


have  all  been  proud  of  the  orderly  and  re- 
strained manner  in  which  those  in  the  cot- 
ton and  rayon  industry  in  New  England  han- 
dled their  difficult  wage  problems  this  year 
through  the  processes  of  impartial  arbitra- 
tion and  collective  bargaining.  It  la  a  tribute 
to  workers  and  unions  as  well  as  to  man- 
agement. 

May  I  make  a  plea  also  for  a  research 
approach  to  the  difficult  and  frequently 
emotional  problem  connected  with  indus- 
trial relations  and  labor  negotiations.  The 
Harvard  Business  School  and  many  other 
New  England  educational  institutions  have 
done  much  worth-while  research  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  field  of  management- 
labor  relations.  It  certainly  seems  that 
the  outcome  of  some  of  these  studies 
suggests  that  continued  labor  peace  and  ris- 
ing output  per  man-hour  are  not  impossible 
objectives  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  New  Eng- 
land textile  indiistiy.  So  long  as  cynicism, 
siispiclon,  and  the  generalized  oratorical 
mouthings  of  old  phrases  and  slogans  are 
banished  on  both  sides  in  labor  disputes 
the  facts  can  speak  for  themselves.  Workers, 
managers,  owners,  and  even  tax  gatherers 
would  benefit  by  the  increased  profits  that 
would  be  brough  about  by  new  efficiency. 

WUl  the  attitude  of  local.  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  organizations  Influenc* 
the  future  health  and  well-being  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  New  England?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  be  In  the  affirma- 
tive. I  am  svire  however  that  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement of  textUes  in  New  England  only 
wish  and  desire  fair  play  and  impartial 
treatment  from  Federal  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  however  to  sug- 
gest that  a  little  more  warmth  and  cordiality 
to  manufacttirers  as  individuals  by  elected 
officials  would  be  appreciated  at  times  in 
New  England.  I  have  been  told  that  often- 
times in  the  South  politicians  go  out  of 
their  way  to  see  the  problems  of  manage- 
ment because  they  feel  that  mills  advance 
the  whole  economy  of  the  region  and  thus 
help  all  voters. 

It  may  be  that  at  one  time  here  some  of 
our  State  legislators  were  too  subservient 
to  manufacturers.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
pendtUum  has  swung  too  far?  A  little  more 
rolUng  out  of  the  red  carpet  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ind\istry  when  they  visit  legis- 
lative committee  rooms  might  symbolically 
represent  an  attitude  which  would  do  much 
for  the  stability  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries on  which  our  whole  State  economies 
depend. 

Taxation  of  course  bears  upon  the  textile 
industry  as  it  does  upon  all  other  bxisiness 
In  New  England  and  elsewhere.  High  cor- 
porate taxation  for  example  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  resulted  from  a  long-term 
habit  by  which  the  State  has  always  turned 
to  corporations  as  a  source  of  extra  State 
revenue.  Sometimes  this  has  been  done 
without  concerning  Itself  too  much  with  the 
effect  of  this  action  upon  the  real  income- 
producing  base  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  further  rise  of  cor- 
porate taxation  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
checked.  This  is  necessary  if  the  State  is 
to  come  in  line  with  the  taxation  policies  of 
other  States.  Legislators  should  always  con- 
sider the  long-time  consequences  of  a  new 
tax  as  well  as  its  Immediate  effects. 

Certainly  it  seems  that  the  textile  indus- 
try of  New  England  wUl  be  wise  to  devote  as 
much  time  and  money  as  possible  to  the 
presentation  of  facta  about  the  indiistry  to 
the  pubUc.  Favorable  public  and  political 
attitudes  towards  the  industry  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  labor,  management,  and  stock- 
holders alike.  Certainly  the  problems  which 
face  New  England  in  every  industry  demand 
cooperative.  famUy-style  solutions. 

In  conclusion  then  it  seems  that  the  econ- 
omists who  have  been  studying  the  textile 


situation  In  New  England  for  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  New  England  are  con- 
vinced that  the  situation  is  one  that  is  fxill 
of  real  promise.  The  problems  facing  the 
industry  have  been  defined  by  the  industry 
itself.  Constructive  solutions  are  being 
found.  Management  must  assxime  the  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  most  of  the  con- 
structive actions  which  will  make  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  New  England  textiles  e\u« 
and  profitable.  Oxirs  is  a  dynamic  society. 
New  research,  new  developments,  new  mar- 
keting efficiency,  new  labor-management 
understanding  and  new  and  more  cordial 
political  treatment  will  almost  certainly 
make  possible  continued  and  satisfactory 
profits.  Our  free  economy  clearly  can  sup- 
port a  substantial  portion  of  our  textile  In- 
dustry of  America  in  New  England. 

It  is  sure  that  New  England's  greatness  In 
the  future  will  not  result  from  its  natural 
resotirces  or  its  liish  climate.  It  la  the  char- 
acter of  Its  manpower  that  gives  New  Eng- 
land Its  special  place.  It  Is  on  the  tuusual 
abilities  of  management  and  the  skill  of  la- 
bor in  New  England  that  the  future  of  the 
great  textile  Industry  in  this  old  establUhed 
part  of  our  Nation  must  be  based.  The  poet 
Robert  P.  Trlstam  Coffin  says  this  well  In  hla 
verses  The  Stone  Crop: 

(•  •*rHX   STONS  OlOf 

"Those  lean  and  salty  sires  of  otirs 
Who  pinched  their  houses  small 
And  built  the  big  New  England  bama 
Sowed  one  crop  beat  of  alL 

"And  they  lay  down  in  graves  to  sleep 

And  never  had  the  gle« 
Of  seeing  such  a  crop  spring  up 
As  spread  from  sea  to  sea. 

"They  did  not  know  that  hungry  soQ 
Which  tinged  the  asters  blue 
Could  breed  the  blue  and  burning  eyes 
That  saw  the  grim  game  through. 

"Their  UtUe  lads  grew  aU  to  stone 
On  granite  wastes  they  m«nni»d 
And  got  the  grit  to  grow  Into 
The  backbone  of  the  land.* 

Yes.  men  and  women  make  New  England 
what  It  Is.  People  also  make  New  England 
industry  what  it  is.  Since  this  U  true.  New 
England  need  have  no  fear  but  that  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  the  great  cotton  and 
rayon  industry  here  can  go  on  to  new  vic- 
tories and  new  profits.  What  Is  equally  Im- 
portant, this  business  can  continue  to  r^^ke 
Its  peculiarly  important  contribution  to  a 
well-balanced  New  England  economy.  When 
queried  about  surrender  John  Paul  Jones 
repUed.  "I've  Just  begun  to  fight."  The 
proud  old  flag  of  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers can  surmount  the  danger.  The  John 
Paul  Jones  attitude  has  never  become  out- 
moded on  this  hard,  rock-botmd  coast. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVE3 

Wednesdajf.  January  7.  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Rules  Committee  was  made  a  standing 
committee  in  1881.  it  was  intended  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  such  com- 
mittee was  to  expedite  the  enactment  of 
legislaUon.  Yet,  as  time  went  on,  the 
Rules  Committee  arrogated  unto  itself 
the  privilege  of  considering  each  request 


tor  a  rule  as  a  request  for  deliberation 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  legis- 
lative proposal.  Tliough,  In  some  in- 
stances, committees  had  held  exhaustive 
hearings  and  had  given  months  of  ear- 
nest consideration  to  the  legislation,  the 
Rules  Committee  a.'isumed  the  task  of 
Judgment — ^Judgment  which  belonged 
properly  only  witliin  the  committee 
which  had  been  given  specific  jurisdiction 
by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

By  the  Eighty-first  Congress  the  situ- 
ation had  become  so  intolerable,  so  de- 
feating of  the  whole  democratic  legis- 
lative process,  and  such  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  that  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
call  up  a  bill  for  consideration  by  the 
House  if  the  Rules  Committee  adversely 
reported  or  failed  to  report  such  bill 
within  21  calendar  days  after  reference. 
As  a  result  the  House  did  act  on  such 
bills  as  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood 
bills,  the  National  Science  Poundatlon 
bill,  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals bill,  and  the  anti-poll  tax  bill.  I 
am  citing  a  few  of  the  bills  which  the 
Rules  Committee  formerly  had  blocked, 
depriving  the  Hotu>e  of  Its  right.  In  a 
representative  government,  to  vote  upon 
measures  favorably  reported  by  duly 
constituted  committees. 

In   the   Eighty-second   Congress   the 
amendment  was  removed  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  committees 
of  the  House  were  placed  again  In  a  po- 
sition subservient  to  one  committee  only. 
The  hand  of  the  Rules  Committee  lies 
heavily  on  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House.    Despite  the  fact 
that  a  committee  has  held  hearings  on 
the  bill,  requested  and  received  reports 
on  the  bill  from  administrative  agencies, 
heard  hours  and  hours  of  testimony,  de- 
bated the  bill  in  subcommittee  and  then 
in  full  committee,  and  finally  ordered 
the  bill  favorably  reported,  the  question 
always  remains:  "Will  we  be  granted  a 
rule?**    The  eagerness  and  anxiety  with 
which  members  of  tlie  committee  ap- 
proach hearings  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee testify  to  the  unjustifiable  power 
the  Rules  Committee  exercises  over  the 
life  or   death  of  legislative  proposals. 
Changes   in   proposed   legisl|)tion   have 
been  made  at  the  behestpf  the  Rules 
Committee,  not  because  "^uch  changes 
were  considered  desirable  per  se,  but  be- 
cause they  enhanced  the  chances  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  rule.    This  Is  the  grasp 
of  strangulation.    If  we  permit  the  Rules 
Committee  to  operate  in  this  way,  we 
confess  our  Impotence  and  publish  our 
abdication. 

May  I  quote  the  words  of  the  late 
Adolph  Sabath,  who  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  22  years 
and  as  its  chairman  for  14  years,  and 
who  stated  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress: 

There  is  no  Justification  for  reverting  to 
the  rules  in  effect  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Echoing  his  words,  I  say:  There  is  no 
JusUflcation  for  not  reverting  to  the  rules 
In  effect  during  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. 


TIm  Late  Beajanm  C  Hank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  piNGELL 

or  mcHiaair 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
having  read  the  story  of  January  1  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  rela- 
tive to  the  passing  of  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
faithful  and  sincere  spokesman  for  the 
People's  Lobby,  Inc..  I  awaited  this  day 
to  pay  humble  tribute  to  the  noble  old 
soul  who  was  always  on  hand  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  lowly  and  imder- 
privileged.  Though  not  always  in  ac- 
cord with  his  views,  I  could  never  chal- 
lenge his  honesty  or  sincerity  of  purpose, 
nor  did  anyone  else  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
call who  listened  to  his  testimony  before 
my  committee. 

He  spoke  out  as  plainly  and  coura- 
geously as  anyone  I  was  ever  privileged  to 
hear.  He  repeatedly  directed  his  most 
withering  attack  against  selfishness,  mo- 
nopoly, and  deficiency,  particularly 
where  the  law  failed  to  curb,  and  espe- 
cially where  a  proposal  mifiht  encourage 
a  practice  to  the  detrifaent  of  the  people. 
Physical  Infirmity  forced  him  to  taper 
off,  then  finally  to  give  in  to  the  inevita- 
ble, and  the  vibrant  voice  of  Ben  Marsh 
was  no  longer  heard  by  congressional 
committees,  but  you  can  wager  his  active 
mind  labelled  against  the  restrictions  of 
his  frail  and  faltering  body.  His  life  was 
prolonged  by  the  siuishine  so  abimdant 
in  Florida,  but  it  was  Gkxl's  will  that  His 
servant  should  be  called  home  to  his 
eternal  and  deserved  reward.  So,  hence- 
forth. I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  voice  of  Ben 
Marsh  will  no  longer  be  heard  in  the 
great  chamber  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  where  the  great  and  the 
near-great  expound  their  theories  and 
give  testimony,  but  his  watchful  militant 
spirit.  I  feel  certain,  will  be  there  to  de- 
fendsthe  rights  of  mankind. 

His  recorded  words  will  forever  remain 
In  the  hearings  of  Congress  precisely  as 
they  have  been  uttered  a  thousand  and 
one  times,  to  which  may  I  add  this,  my 
final,  tribute  to  his  memory.  May  God 
rest  his  weary  soul. 

I  Include  the  Post  article  In  the 
Record  : 

B.  C.  Marsh  Dns — ^Heaokd  Pbofcx's  Lobbt 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh.  75.  founder  of  the 
People's  Lobby.  Inc..  and  advocate  of  liberal 
causes  at  the  Capitol  for  almost  30  years, 
died  Tuesday  at  Winter  Park,  Pla. 

Mr.  Marsh  retired  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  People's  Lobby  in  1950  when  the 
organization  was  discontinued. 

Its  moving  spirit  since  1928,  he  founded 
it  at  the  suggestion  of  former  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Pollette,  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Marsh 
had  barnstormed  the  coiintry  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator's  third-party  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  in  1924.  Among  the  People's 
Lobby  figures  during  its  heyday  were  the 
late  Prof.  John  Dewey  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Bishop  Francis  J.  McOonnell. 

Capitol  HiU  figures  remembered  Mr. 
MarshiB  appearances  before  congressional 
committees  in  behalf  erf  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  small  producer.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  public  ownership  of  the  rall- 


•OdaUaed  credit,  aoetal  aecurtty.  and 
of  taxing  the  rich.  His  efforts  drew  to  the 
tobby^  banner  Liberals.  New  Dealers.  Parmer- 
Laboritea.  and  SocUUsts. 

Bom  in  Bulgaria,  the  son  of  an  Anoertcan 
missionary,  he  was  a  gradtiate  of  Grinnell 
College,  OrinneU,  Iowa,  and  attended  the 
universities  of  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Marsh  began  his  career  as  a  social  re- 
former in  the  muckraking  era  of  1902.  first  as 
a  charity  worker,  then  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  To  tfotect  ChUdren  From 
Cruelty.  He  was  a  correspondent  for  New 
York  papers  duiilng  the  first  Balkan  War, 
1912-13. 

In  1918,  he  became  managing  director  of 
the  Farmer's  National  Council  and  active  in 
the  People's  Reconstruction  League.  The 
People's  Lobby  later  supplanted  the  league. 

When  the  1946  La  PoUette-Monroney  con- 
gressional reform  bW  was  passed  requiring 
lobbyists  to  register.  Mr.  Marsh  was  first  to 
comply,  styling  himself  the  Nation's  No.  1 
lobbyist. 

Surviving  are  his  former  wife.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Nelson,  of  Callfon.  N.  J.;  his  son.  Michael 
Marsh,  of  4908  South  Twenty-eighth  Street. 
Arlington,  Vs.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wallace 
Scott,  of  Amherst,  Mass.;  two  brothers,  the 
Reverend  George  L.  Marsh,  of  Claremont.- 
Calif .,  and  Robert  Marsh,  of  Ojal,  Calif.,  and 
a  sister.  Miss  Erna  Marsh,  of  Claremont, 
Calif. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3:30 
p.  m.,  Sunday,  at  the  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  31 11  Florida  Avenue  NW. 
Burial  will  be  in  South  Natick.  Masa. 


.  1 


The  21-Day  Rnle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENWSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.   Mr.  Speaker,  tra- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
CoMcitKss  or  Industrial 

Organizations, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  30.  1952. 

Deah  Congressman  :  Together  with  millions 
of  other  American  citizens  we  sincerely  urge 
that  the  House,  in  establishing  its  rxiles  for 
the  next  2  years,  adopt  procedures  which  will 
allow  the  democratic  process  to  operate  In  an 
orderly  manner. 

All  too  often  in  the  past  we  have  seen  the 
House  adopt  rules  which  enabled  the  Rulea 
Committee  to  usurp  the  power  of  final  de- 
cision on  legislation  to  be  considered  and 
gain  dictatorial  control  over  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  Indeed  gratifying  to  the  American 
people  when  the  Eighty-first  Congress  adopt- 
ed procedures  which,  while  permitting  the 
Rules  Committee  to  fulfill  its  legitimate 
function  of  directing  the  fiow  of  legislative 
traffic  to  the  House  floor,  prevented  the  com- 
mittee from  becoming  a  permanent  blockade 
against  House  consideration  of  essential  leg- 
islation. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  refused  to  send  a 
bill  to  the  floor,  the  chairman  of  the  original 
committee  could,  after  21  calendar  days, 
move  that  the  measure  go  to  the  floor  for 
action.  The  House  could  decide  then 
whether  it  wr.nted  the  bill  passed. 

The  21 -day  rule  prevented  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  negating  the  work  of  aU  other 
standing  ccMnmittees  of  the  House.  It  pre- 
vented the  committee  from  ignoring  the  time 
and  energy  put  forth  by  other  House  Mem- 
bers   in    their    respective    committees.    In 
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many  cases  It  prerented  tbe  Rules  Ckmunlt- 
tee  from  making  a  mockery  of  the  express 
will  of  a  large  m^K^^ty  of  Congress.  During 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  eight  vital  meas- 
ures were  broiight  to  the  noor  under  the 
ai-day  rule — and  passed  by  the  House.  In 
addition,  other  essential  legislation  was  re- 
leased by  the  Rules  Committee  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  21 -day  rule. 

The  American  people  were  shocked  when 
the  Klghty-second  Congress  failed  to  adopt 
the  21-day  rule  and  restored  to  the  Rules 
Committee  power  to  pigeonhole  bills. 

The  Issue  Is  clearly  and  sharply  drawn. 
Shall  a  small  group  operating  unrestrainedly 
In  the  Rules  Committee  be  permitted  to 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  people? 

We  sincerely  urge  you  to  work  vigorously 
tar  restoration  of  the  21 -day  rule  in  the 
Eighty-third  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Nathan  E.  Cowak, 
Director,  CIO  Legislative  Department. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


OF  MASSAC  HUHari'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  Jamutry  7,  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  extension  of  remarks.  I  include  with 
pleasure  a  splendid  address  delivered  by 
our  former  colleague  the  Honorable 
James  P.  McGranery,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  at  the  honor 
award  dinner  tendered  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  American  Congress  for 
Civil,  Social,  and  Industrial  Achieve- 
ment, Monday.  December  15,  1952,  7 
p.  m.,  at  the  BeUevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.: 

As  I  greet  you  In  my  native  city  of  Phila- 
delphia this  evening,  my  feelings  are  not 
unlike  those  that  come  in  the  moment  of 
stillness  when  a  golden  sunset  lights  the 
western  sky  to  mark  the  close  of  another 
day. 

The  gratitude  that  Is  In  my  heart  springs 
first  from  ever  new,  yet  age-old  wonder  at 
the  eternal  generosity  of  the  Divine  Planner 
who  permits  m»  to  glimpse  the  beauty  of 
"creation — and  the  kindness  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

There  is  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  this 
magnificent  gathering  the  warmth  of  true 
friendship. 

To  Reverend  Brother  Alfred,  whose  conse- 
crated life  has  been  devoted  to  promoting 
the  brotherhood  of  men  under  the  father- 
hood of  Ood.  I  am  grateful  for  his  gracious- 
ness  In  conferring  a  symbol  of  recognition 
upon  one  whose  most  treasured  experience 
was  the  opportunity  to  be  close  to  his  serene 
and  inspiring  persiaiality. 

To  the  membership  of  the  American  Con- 
gress for  Civic,  Social  and  Industrial  Achieve- 
ment, who.  imder  the  guidance  of  Reverend 
Brother  Alfred,  and  under  the  dsmamic  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Walsh,  have  unself- 
ishly labored  during  the  years  to  unite  in- 
dustry, capital,  and  labor  vmder  the  spiritual 
standards  of  Jiistlce  and  charity — my  appre- 
ciation is  an  .expression  of  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  thousands  of  citizens  whose  service 
to  country  has  made  possible  social  and 
industrial  peace.  This  award,  I  know,  comes 
to  me  merely  as  a  representative  of  the 
many  who  respect  the  laws  of  the  Nation  by 
daUy  application  to  duty. 


To  His  Excellency  Bishop  McCormlck,  of 
Philadelphia;  to  His  Excellency  Bishop  Eu- 
stace, of  Camden;  to  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Leach,  of  Harrisburg,  I  wish  to  express  pro- 
found esteem  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
their  honoring  this  occasion  by  their 
presence. 

To  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Hubert  J.  Horan,  no  Ulbute  of  my 
words  could  increase  the  stature  which  Is  his 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
Nevertheless  I  wish  to  tell  him — and  to 
speak  to  all  the  members  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee—of  my  sincere  appreciation  for  this 
evening's  eloquent  evidence  of  friendship. 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  gracious 
comments  of  Reverend  Brother  Stanislaus, 
president  of  La  Salle  College;  by  the  heart- 
warming remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Henderson; 
and  by  the  generous  tribute  of  my  associate, 
the  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman. 
Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  has  left  his 
post  as  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  where  he  is  constantly  in  commu- 
nication with  every  far-flung  hamlet  in  the 
world,  to  come  here  to  Philadalphia. 

As  I  glimpse  the  familiar  faces  of  so  many 
well-loved  friends  of  Philadelphia  and  from 
distant  cities,  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
greet  and  to  thank  individually  each  one 
who  has  mads  this  occasion  memorable. 

The  award  which  I  |xave  tbe  honor  to  re* 
cetVe  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Saint  John 
Baptist  De  La  Salle,  whose  reverend  brothers 
are  like  their  founder — teachers,  scholars, 
saints. 

Ranking  among  the  foremost  thinkers  and 
educational  reformers  of  all  time.  Saint 
La  Salle's  mqst  characteristic  quality  was 
himiility — the  spiritua.  .  Jity  to  see  all 
things  in  the  perspective  of  truth.  The 
congregation  which  he  founded  has  become 
a  continuing  social  force  <inswering  tbe  tem- 
poral and  eternal  needs  of  every  nation  in 
succeeding  generations. 

His  great  religious  order  has  consistently 
supplemented  the  training  of  the  intellect 
with  coTirses  in  ethics  or  moral  philosophy, 
aiming  at  the  ftill  and  harmonlow  develop- 
ment of  all  the  natural  faculties. 

While  stimulating  scholarship  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  the  brothers  of  La  Salle 
have  kindled  the  spirit  of  faith,  the  "habit 
of  mind  by  which  eternal  life  Is  beg^n  in 
us,"  caxising  assent  of  the  intellect  to  unseen 
truth. 

The  progress  of  civilization,  through  true 
education  sponsored  by  these  religious  and 
by  other  spiritual  leaders  and  educators,  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  holding  back  the 
tidal  wave  of  irreligious  materialism  that 
has  threatened  to  engulf  the  world  at  inter- 
vals in  frequently  reciirrlng  eras. 

America's  basic  Ideal  of  the  equality  of 
men  eniinciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  legacy  of  scholars  who  had 
gained  spiritual  perspective  from  their  search 
for  natural  learning. 

Yet  today  the  world  beyond  our  borders  Is 
more  than  half  slave  and  less  than  half  free. 

Our  Nation  has  survived  tumultuous  dec- 
ades onljf  because  her  Government  as  set 
up  by  tbe  Constitution  and  as  guarded  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  sentinel  of  her  liberty, 
has  never  failed  to  recognize  that  the  rights 

of  her  citizens  come — not  from  the  state 

but  from  God. 

World  peace  like  domestic  peace  must  be 
based  upon  the  "tranquillity  of  order";  na- 
tions and  men  alike  must  be  guaranteed 
Justice,  mercy,  and  love  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Respect  for  law— for  laws  made  by  man 
and  for  laws  eternally  promulgated  by  God  In 
the  very  natiire  of  men — Is  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  attainment  of  peace. 

The  danger  which  now  threatens  the  Re- 
public which  we  cherish  has  its  source  in 
Irrellgion.  which  Incites  men  to  hate:  the 


explosive  element  that  menaoes  ev«n  tb« 
continued  existence  of  the  human  race. 

Only  the  awakened  conscience  of  mankind 
can  prevent  a  total  global  conflict.  Upon  the 
morality  of  the  individual  resto  the  survival 
of  the  many. 

Hate,  the  offspring  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism, can  be  conquered  by  democracy,  bom 
of  love;  by  a  return  to  the  spiritual  Ideals 
of  our  forefathers;  by  a  reafDnnatlon  of  eter- 
nal principles;  by  loosing  the  shackles  of 
greed  for  wealth  and  power. 

The  man  who  Is  at  peace  with  himself  Is 
at  peace  with  God  and  has  only  good  will  for 
his  neighbor. 

Every  citizen  and  every  public  servant  has 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  he  can  perform  it 
only  with  divine  assistance. 

When  each  day  closes,  and  when  another 
day  begins,  the  sun — setting  and  then  rising 
in  the  heavens — is  a  radiant  reminder  of  the 
familiar  reassuring  words:  "I  can  do  all 
things  in  Him  who  strengthens  me." 


CoBfressMmal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOITB  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBEMTAirVEB 

Wednesday,  January  7,  i953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr-  Speaker,  there 
is  quite  a  stir  here  thete  days  about  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  It  appears  that  since  Senator 
NixoN  could  not  live  on  his  salary  and 
thought  he  should  accept  upkeep  money 
from  his  friends  in  California,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  salary,  that  It  could  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  Member  could  live 
on  his  salary. 

This  philosophy  Is  not  sound.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  can  sustain  them- 
selves on  their  salaries  if  they  live  within 
their  means,  and  the  voters  never  In- 
tended to  send  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress who  thought  he  had  to  live  in  a 
condition  of  splendor  while  serving  in 
Congress.  No  Member  is  anything  but 
a  servant  of  the  people  and  while  here 
in  the  Congress  is  here  for  one  purpose— 
that  purpose  is  to  serve  the  people  as 
their  hired  representative.  If  a  Member 
has  ideas  of  grandeur  and  assumes  he 
is  too  imiwrtant  to  serve  under  the  pro- 
visions of  pay  as  set  forth  in  the  law, 
he  should  have  remained  at  home. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  increasing  any 
benefits  to  Members  of  Congress  unless 
the  same  benefits  accrue  to  every  other 
citizen  in  the  United  States.  If  Con- 
gressmen  are  not  getting  enough  to  pay 
their  way  and  live  under  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living,  that  should  be  corrected. 
It  should  not  be  corrected,  however,  by 
increasing  the  salaries.  That  would  be  a 
one-sided  affair  and  the  benefits  would 
accrue  to  Congressmen  only,  and  not<^e 
rest  of  the  people.  The  correction  shoSicL 
be  made  in  accordance!  with  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Congressman  Damiel 
Rkd,  of  New  York.  He  proposes  to  cut 
the  income  tax  5  percent  and  in  that  way 
many  millions  of  taxpayers  would  get  the 
same  treatment  as  Congressmen.  This 
can  be  done,  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RzedJ.  and  in  Con- 


gress he  Ls  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  on  taxation,  and  at 
present  is  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

If  you  do  not  decrease  the  taxes  and 
keep  on  adding  more  salaries,  you  settle 
nothing,  for  the  more  salary  you  get  the 
higher  in  the  tax  brackets  you  will  be, 
and  if  you  have  any  private  income,  the 
chances  are  that  the  increase  in  salary, 
added  to  your  personal  income,  will  so 
increase  your  tax  that  no  benefits  at  all 
will  accrue  from  higher  salaries. 

The  Republicans  have  been  out  of 
power  for  20  years,  and  having  now  come 
back  with  the  people's  overwhelming  ap- 
proval. It  should  not  be  accepted  as  a 
final  and  continuing  approval.  They 
can  be  put  out  as  neatly  as  they  were 
put  in. 

To  come  forward,  the  very  first  thing, 
and  move  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  which  helps  no 
one  except  the  Members,  would  be  a  very 
stupid  political  thing  to  do.  The  cry 
would  go  up  almost  spontaneously,  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  more  con- 
cerned with  politicians  than  with  the 
people.  It  would  furnish  valuable  cam- 
paign material  to  the  Democrats,  and,  of 
course,  the  Democrats  will  not  be 
asleep. 

I  have  therefore  definitely  made  up 
my  mind  that  so  far  as  my  votes  go,  I 
will  not  confer  any  t«nefits  on  Members 
of  Congress  that  do  not  accrue  to  all  the 
people.  If  the  Republican  Party  will  cut 
taxes  and  call  a  halt  on  spreading  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  money  all  over  the 
world,  even  to  our  enemies,  there  will  be 
enough  left  from  the  present  salary  al- 
lowance to  maintain  Members  of  Con- 
gress, unless  they  have  a  false  concep- 
tion of  pride  and  want  to  live  in  a  state 
of  affluence.  At  the  same  time,  any  bene- 
fit accruing  to  Congressmen  will  accrue 
to  everyone  else. 


Soaad  Coarse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


the    Appendix    tA    the    Concixssiohal 

Rkcoio: 

SovHB  Ooxmas 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  last  November, 
this  newspaper  reminded  Its  readers  that 
Representative  Dakizl  A.  Bxb>,  of  this 
Forty-third  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  not  only  would  become  chairman  of 
the  potent  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House,  but  that  he  would  champion  a 
tax-reduction  program  that  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Since  then.  Congressman  Reed  has  let  It  be 
known  that  he  will  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  the  tax-reduction  program 
coincident  with  one  for  the  c\u^llment  of 
govemmehtal  expenditures. 

It  ts  a  so\ind  course  to  follow.  A  tax-re- 
duction formula  without  commensurate  re- 
ductions in  expendltxires  would  be  a  fallacy, 
indeed;  and  it  would  fail  to  bring  home  to 
our  people  In  general  the  fact  that  substan- 
tial reductions  in  Federal  taxation  must  be 
predicated  on  a  ctutailment  of  Federal 
spending. 

Speaking  generally,  we  Americans  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  limit  of  taxation.  In 
certain  classes  of  our  society,  indeed,  that 
limit  already  has  been  reached,  with  dis- 
tressing results. 

A  comprehensive  programi  embracing  re- 
ductions in  both  expenditures  and  taxes  not 
only  would  steer  the  country  away  from 
the  specter  of  Insolvency,  not  only  would 
provide  much  needed  relief  to  the  consum- 
er's pocketbook,  but  inevitably  would  tend 
to  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar— an  outcome  that  should  be  and  doubt- 
less will  be  one  of  the  main  goals  of  this 
financial  program  of  the  new  administration. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  "cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  It.  too." 

It  Is  impossible  for  an  adequate  tax -reduc- 
tion program  to  be  frarmiilated  and  put  into 
effect  without  providing  equally  adequate 
retrenchment  In  governmental  expenditures. 
The  two  constitute  a  team  that  would  be 
able  to  pull  the  national  economy  Into  a 
much  healthier  position  than  It  is  at  present. 
Bu'  one  cannot  functidn  properly  without 
the  other. 

That  Is  a  fact  that  should  be  realized  by 
all  our  people.  Representative  Rexd  Is  ever- 
lastingly right  in  maintaining  that  a  tax- 
reduction  program  and  one  for  reduction  in 
governmental  expenditures  should  be  em- 
barked upon  at  the  same  time. 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  nw  Tonc 
IN  THE  ROU89  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  Just  received  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Olean  Times-Herald 
dated  January  5,  1953,  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  tax  reduction  and  cut- 
ting expenditures  at  this  time.  This  is 
the  position  of  the  leading  country 
papers  throughout  the  country.  The 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  upsurge  for 
some  tax  relief  is  evidenced  by  the  action 
taken  by  28  States  in  ratifying  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  individual  income  tax 
to  25  percent  of  an  individviars  income. 
Only  four  more  State  legislature  major- 
ity votes  are  needed  to  bring  the  number 
to  the  required  two-thirds  which  would 
change  the  present  income-tax  law. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  this  editorial  in 


Hon.  Emaaael  CeUer,  of  New  York,  Warss 
of  Dasf  er  in  Sendisf  Arms  to  Egypt 

1 .        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  St»te,  Dean  Acheson, 
I  stressed  that  "if  we  conclude  that  arms 
be  sent  to  Egypt  and  to  other  Arab  coun- 
tries, then  we  create  an  imbalance  of 
arms  supply  which  can,  at  the  very  least, 
only  encourage  further  Arab  Intransi- 
gence or  go  far  beyond  thet  and  propel 
the  Arab  States  forward  toward  actual 
war  with  Israel"    The  text  of  the  letter 

follows: 

Jakttabt  6. 1053. 
Hon.  Dban  ACRBSoir, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
If T  Dsab  IkDt.  SacarrAar :  Israel  has  received 
much  economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 


•nd  deservedly  mo.  We  «e^  in  that  area  to 
strengthen  Israel  as  we  seek  to  strengthen 
Turkey,  since  these  are  the  only  countries  In 
that  area  of  the  world  which  are  definitely 
oriented  toward  western  freedom. 

We  are  certainly  not  unaware  that  only  an 
uneasy  armistice  exists  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  We  know,  too,  that  at- 
tempts at  a  permanent  conciliation  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  continuing  resistance 
of  the  Arab  States  to  accept  the  fact  oC 
Israel's  existence.  Egypt  has  avowed  that 
she  Is  at  war  with  Israel,  seeking  to  Justify 
thereby  her  blockade  of  the  Sues  Canal.  She 
has  Joined  >wlth  the  Arab  States  in  seeking  to 
hinder  consummation  of  the  reparation 
agreement  between  Western  Germany  and 
Israel.  The  evidence  of  Egypt's  hostUlty  to- 
ward Israel  Is  a  danger  spark  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  overlook. 

Great  Britain  has  recently  supplied  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  States  with  a  number  of 
jet  planes  and  other  military  armaments. 
TO  Israel's  protest  at  such  sale  of  military 
equipment.  Great  Britain  has  replied  that 
such  transactions  are  only  the  concern  of  the 
pHvate  manufacturers  and  the  piirchasers. 
Now  we  are  Informed  that  the  United  States 
Intends  to  ship  arms  and  planes  to  Egypt 
and  to  other  Arab  States.  If  the  United 
States  so  Intends,  the  contradiction  Is  appar- 
ent. It  Is  not  for  piuTxwes  of  regional  de- 
fense for  which  tbe  Arab  States  seek  these 
arms.  Arab  hostility  hss  taken  only  one 
direction,  and  one  direction  only,  and  that 
Is  toward  Israel.  We  cannot  feed  Arab  hos- 
tility with  a  supply  of  weapons  on  one  hand 
and  profess  our  interest  In  sustaining  the 
democratic  strength  of  Israel  on  the  other. 
Dismiss  as  we  will  any  other  manifestation^ 
of  Arab  hostility  toward  Israel,  we  need  only 
examine  the  nature  of  Arab  opposition  to  the 
resolution  which  had  been  defeated  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  call- 
ing upon  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  each  other  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace. 

It  mixst  be  noted  further  that  Israel, 
months  ago.  asked  for  arms  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Administration  Program,  a  re- 
quest which  was  not  granted.  Hence,  under 
aU  of  the  above-noted  circumstances,  if  we 
conclude  that  arms  be  sent  to  Egypt  and  to 
other  Arab  countries,  then  we  create  an 
Imbalance  of  arms  supply  which  can,  at  the 
very  least,  only  encoiirage  further  Arab  In- 
transigence or  go  far  beyond  that  and  propel 
the  Arab  States  forward  toward  actual  war 
with  Israel. 
With  assiiranees  of  highest  esteem,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

EXAMTTEL  CBXA. 


■I   ■  ■ 


A  Look-See  at  Confess  'm  '53 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  aCASSACBOSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  over  WMEIX,  Boston.  Mass..  on 
Saturday,  December  20.  1952: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  trying  to 
predict  what  wlU  happen  In  any  field  is  a 
risky  business.  Sure  things  are  rnj-e  In 
politics  Just  as  they  are  in  sportiB.  Even 
pubUc-opinion  surveys  have  more  near 
misses  than  direct  hits. 

So  I  approach  this  subject  of  estimating 
what  Congress  will  and  wUl  not  do  In  1958 
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wttb  my  flngen  croBsetf.  Looking  Into  the 
crrstal  ball  remlmto  m©  of  tboae  dlatorted 
mlTTort  in  «  fun  palne*  t  th«  beach.  In 
on*  you  loolE  lUnny;  In  another  you  lool: 
fat;  but  It's  the  same  you  all  the  time  that 
appears  to  aasitme  several  different  shapes. 
You  cannot  help  but  laugh  at  these  lop- 
sided reflections  of  your  true  self. 

When  we  turn  from  recreation  to  the  more 
Mrtous  matters  ot  life,  we  know  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  proceas  la  still  at  work. 
Sometimes  we  see  only  what  we  want  to  see 
in  a  given  situation,  ignoring  other  details. 
Trying  to  peer  into  the  future  is  more  dlffl- 
cult  as  we  try  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye. 
But  this  we  must  do  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  unknown,  even  though  this  combi- 
nation of  foreknowledge  and  guesswork  t\irna 
out  right  only  80  percent  of  the  time.  That's 
a  good  batting  average  in  any  league. 

In  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  1052. 
1  Recked  the  predictions  of  one  service  that 
tried  to  gage  the  issues.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  personalities,  or  the  names  of  those 
who  would  be  most  prominent  in  the  polit- 
ical news,  it  mentioned  Acheson,  Boyle, 
Truman.  McCarthy,  MacArthur.  and  Gabriel- 
aon. 

Some  are  still  controversial  right  up  to  the 
closing  days  of  this  year.  A  couple  fell  by 
the  wayside  and  we  have  a  hard  time  try- 
ing to  remember  who  they  were.  Others, 
unmentioned  in  January  of  1932,  are  now 
In  the  news  almost  every  day. 

So  as  we  look  into  the  crystal  ball  for 
1953  we  know  that  some  nanxes  and  some 
issues  that  cannot  be  seen  there  will  come 
into  the  picture  as  the  year's  story  develops. 
Confining  myself  to  the  probable  factora. 
here's  how  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Congress  shapes  up. 

The  nominal  Republicans  are  In  control 
by  a  small  margin.  Allied  with  conservative 
southern  Democrata.  they  wUl  h&ye  a  m^ch 
larger  majority  to  work  with.  "There  is  al- 
ways a  honeymoon  period  when  a  new  Presi- 
dent enters  the  White  Hoiise.  Congress  is 
disposed  to  listen  to  him  for  a  while.  In 
Elsenhower's  case,  this  harmony  may  con- 
tinue much  longer,  because  he  will  not  in- 
sist on  extreme  measures. 

From'  his  Cabinet  selections,  we  anticipate 
a  businessman's  approach  to  the  problems 
of  government.  His  appointn^nt  of  an  ac- 
tive union  leader  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that  he 
will  try  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  management-labor  relations.  Ike  leans 
toward  a  stronger  Mediation  Service.  He  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  more  real  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  the  parties  and  less 
Interference  by  the  White  House.  How  this 
w<u-ks  out  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  eco- 
nomic climate  dwing  his  administration. 

Some  Congressmen,  especially  Democrats 
from  industrial  districts,  believe  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  shonld  be  repealed.  Re- 
Tlsion  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  under  the 
new  line-up. 

On  farm  aid,  the  chances  are  that  Congress 
will  have  more  Influence  than  the  White 
House.  Price  supports  wlU  be  maintained  at 
90  percent  of  parity  as  a  floor.  Rural  elec- 
trification will  continue.  The  farmers  them- 
selves will  have  more  to  say  on  the  soil-con- 
servation program.  Both  parties  have  a 
healthy  respect  for  agriculture. 

There  will  be  talk  from  time  to  time  on 
the  issue  of  civil  rights,  but  I  fear  that  there 
vill  not  be  much  progress. 

Social  eecxirlty  will  go  on  as  Is.  There  may 
be  some  extension  In  coverage  but  no  siz- 
able Increase  in  benefits  will  be  approved  by 
the  conservative  coalition. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  cut  taxes,  but 
this  won't  be  easy.  As  long  as  Korea  and  the 
cold  war  continue,  we  cannot  »SanX  to 
penny-pinch  our  defenses.  There  will  b« 
some  overhaul  in  the  tax  structure  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  some  order  out  of  this  chaos. 
Right  now.  it's  like  a  cross-word  puzale  that 
nobody  can  solve. 


With  othen;  1  h«v»  bete  pwaonany  Inter- 
ested in  securing  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  ConservaUves.  especially  in  the  Sen- 
ate, have  heretofore  blocked  the  recognition 
which  these  Territories  deserve.  The  pros- 
pect, with  a  larger  number  of  conservatlvea 
now  on  hand,  is  somewhat  less  than  prom- 
ising. 

In  the  absence  of  any  change  In  the  In- 
ternational field,  the  draft  wiU  go  on.  As 
a  law  it  will  be  effective  until  June  30.  1956. 
In  my  opinion  it  should  be  revised  because 
it  presently  favors  certain  groups  and  dis- 
criminates against  othera  There  is  not 
enough  opposition  in  sight  to  force  a  change 
in  the  selective-service  law. 

Universal  military  training  will  be  side- 
stepped.    This  is  not  a  popular  idea. 

fcnly  the  most  necessary  public  works  will 
be  approved.  A  backlog  will  be  kept  in 
mind,  ready  for  construction  at  the  first 
sign  of  any  drop  in  employment. 

Controls  over  prices  and  materials  are  on 
their  last  legs.  Controls  over  wages  don't 
mean  mruch  even  now. 

Aid  to  education  is  a  thorny  Issue.  Mo 
one  doubts  the  need  for  it.  but  where  it 
should  begin  and  where  it  should  stop  is  a 
problem  that  can  become  very  emotional. 
Congress  will  go  slow  on  this,  perhaps  pro- 
viding Federal  construction  subsidies  only 
for  certain  areas  In  backward  States. 

Public  hoiising  programs  will  not  com- 
mand much  attention.  Present  plans  will 
continue  with  some  minor  revisions,  but  the 
need  is  not  as  urgent  as  it  was  in  the  post- 
war years.  Slum  clearance  is  always  a  prob- 
lem but  septu'ste  from  the  over-all  housing 
shortage  that  has  eased  considerably. 

There  will  be  a  slowdown  in  tariff  cutting. 
We  know  that  foreign  trade  can  never  be  a 
one-way  street.  If  we  are  ever  to  cut  down 
on  the  money  we  give  to  other  free  nations 
in  order  to  keep  them  ^oing.  then  we  must 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  sell  some  of 
thetr  products  here.  But  not  at  the  cost  of 
throwing  Americans  out  of  work.  After  all, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  give  away  our 
money  and  our  Jobs  at  the  same  time.  Fed- 
eral policies  have  hurt  some  New  England 
Industries,  without  providing  aiiy  compen- 
satory help.    This  trend  will  be  stopped. 

No  TVA's  or  Federal  power -distribution  net- 
works are  In  the  cards  for  New  England.  This 
area  will  be  bypassed  again,  even  though 
appropriations  for  projects  in  the  West  will 
be  approved.  Republican  leaders  from  New 
England  will  have  much  influence  in  the 
new  administration,  but  what  they  can  and 
will  do  for  us  remains  to  be  seen.  In  time 
they  will  be  Judged  for  their  success  or  their 
neglect.  We  hope  that  they  will  not  forget 
New  England. 

We  thought  we  had  enough  Investigations 
during  the  past  year  to  provide  daily  copy 
for  ovir  newspapers,  but  the  Republicans  will 
make  them  look  elementary.  The  Justice 
Department  and  the  State  Department  are 
due  for  the  Sherlock  Holmes  treatment.  No 
files  will  be  hidden  from  Congress. 

Isolationism  will  not  get  far.  Most  Con- 
gressmen know  that  we  mtist  have  allies  and 
that  we  must  help  them,  l^>relgn  aid  will 
continue,  but  not  on  a  Santa  Claus  basis 
with  no  strings  attached.  The  American 
people  win  insist  that  the  aid  given  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Foreign  nations  will 
have  to  learn  that  they  cannot  lean  on  us 
forever  without  doing  something  to  help 
themselves.  What  we  do  ask  is  that  they 
live  up  to  their  promises.  Foreign  aid  may 
be  cut  a  bit  Just  to  show  them  that  we  mean 
business. 

Likewise  no  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  get  what  it  asks  on  Its  own 
say-so.  When  appropriations  are  requested 
a  lot  of  why's  will  be  asked.  Military  spend- 
ing will  come  in  for  a  close  look.  There  is 
waste  here  that  can  be  cut  out  without 
weakening  our  build-up.  "Show  me  the  real 
need  for  it"  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  toward  every 
Item  In  the  first  budget  which,   strangely 


enough,  wai  be  submitted  bj  Prt«ld«nt  Tru- 
man early  in  1968. 
Government  has  gone  so  far  aad  ao  last 

during  the  past  20  years  that  It's  time  ws 
took  stock  as  to  ovir  position.  On  the  do- 
mestic scene  there  will  be  few  experiments. 

Moderation  will  be  the  cue.  

In  foreign  policy  there  will  be  some 
changes.  The  StaU  Department  la  up  for 
an  overhaul  Job.  Instead  of  sitting  back 
waiting  for  the  Communists  to  make  a  move 
and  then  trying  to  counter  it,  our  Govern- 
ment will  now  take  the  initiative.  We  will 
begin  to  make  the  first  moves  and  let  the 
Communists  do  a  little  worrying  for  a 
change. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  stop  whteperlng. 
We  won't  be  afraid  to  beam  the  truth  to  sll 
the  dark  places  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  The 
United  States  will  become  stronger  mili- 
tarily, and  it  win  speak  out  clearly  from  this 
position  of  strength.  Anns  aid  will  begin  to 
flow  to  our  allies,  beefing  them  up  and  giving 
them  more  courage.  Moscow  will  have  to 
pull  m  Its  horns  or  risk  real  trouble.  The 
new  administration  will  not  be  pushed 
around  by  the  Communists. 

Christmas,  the  most  hopeful  seaeon  of  the 
year.  Is  Just  around  the  corner. 

There  are  many  gifts  that  we  could  ask  for 
our  Government,  and  not  material  ones  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  getting  all  the  money 
and  things  that  it  needs.  We  would  ttA  In 
all  sincerity  that  It  be  given  character  and 
abUlty.  For  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  such  a  big  responsibility  that  It 
needs  the  very  best  men  it  can  get. 

Urgent  as  that  need  is,  we  will  not  put  It 
first  on  our  list,  because  there  Is  something 
else  that  is  much  cloaer  to  our  hearts. 

There  la  one  gift  above  all  that  we  want — 
one  that  mankind  has  been  seeking  ever 
since  that  bleseed  night  1.963  years  ago. 
It  is  peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men. 
Although  it  Is  not  possible  to  have  our 
men  home  from  Korea  and  with  us  on  this 
Chrlstma"*.  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
end  of  that  treadmill  war  Is  not  too  many 
months  away.  » 

The  men  in  Korea  are  not  for^tten.  We 
want  them  to  know  that. 

Perhaps  we  were  tricked  Into  so-called 
truce  negotiations  by  an  enemy  who  scorna 
good  will  and  only  uses  it  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage. But  at  least  we  gave  that  enemy  a 
chance  to  cooperate  for  peace.  That  he 
has  betrayed  It  la  an6ther  crime  added  to 
his  aggression. 

The  first  thing  that  our  President-elect 
did  was  to  go  to  Korea  and  siae  up  the 
situation  first-hand. 

That  is  the  tip-off  to  the  future. 
We  will  not  appease,  and  we  will  not  go 
on  feeding  our  men  Into  an  endless  war. 

From  now  on  there  wlU  be  stepped-up 
pressure  against  communism  everywhere. 

The  new  Congress,  backed  by  public  opin- 
ion, will  work  with  the  administration   to 
make  this  Nation  stronger  in  every  way. 
That  Is  the  only  road  to  peace. 


Our  Liberty  Most  Be  GoardeJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  oooo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Liberty  Must  Be  Guarded." 
published  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  of 
December  19, 1952.    It  deals  with  Senate 


Resolution    1,    which    I   submitted   on 
Wednesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Oua  iJBcaTT  Must  Bs  OVAMrmo 
■Tto  Americans  their  freedom  seems  Inde- 
structible— because  they  have  not  known  a 
national  life  without  It.  They  rely  upon  the 
Constitution  and  the  BlU  of  Rights  to  pro- 
tect them.  Because  the  Declaratloa  of  In- 
dependence speaks  of  their  unalienable 
rights  they  are  prone  to  think  their  liberty 
cannot  be  taken  away. 

Today  there  is  a  very  real  and  present 
threat  to  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
Is  In  the  proposed  United  Nations  Covenant 
on  Human  Righto  which  Is  favored  by  the 
State  Department  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration and  which,  in  1th  flnal  form,  will 
come  before  the  United  States  Senate  for 
ratification  as  a  treaty. 

The  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  danger  which  confronts  our 
Constitution  In  general,  stemming  from  a 
loophole  In  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  having  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  may  be  held  to 
supersede  the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  limit  the  scope  of  treaties  In 
the  future  and  to  forestall  a  loss  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  through  United  Nations  cove- 
nanto  and  other  treaties.  Senator  John  W. 
Baicxsa.  of  Ohio,  several  months  ago.  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Bricker  amend- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  business  before  the  new  Congress 
convening  in  January. 

If  submitted  by  Congress  and  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  the  Bricker 
amendment  may  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  charters  of  American  freedom. 

Unless  It  Is  adopted,  the  dock  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  may  be  turned  back  178  years 
and  liberty,  as  we  have  known  It,  be  lost  to 
us  forever. 

Senator  Bhickcs  does  not  propose  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  believes  it  would  be  a  mUtake  to 
do  so.  But  he  believes  that  this  country 
must  bulwark  Itself  against  the  loes  of  lib- 
erty through  treaUes  and.  further,  through 
executive  agreemente  by  which  the  past  two 
administrations  have  been  circumventing  the 
treaty  ratification  powere  vested  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Constitution. 

His  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
that  "no  treaty  or  executive  agreement  shall 
be  made  respecting  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  protected  by  this  Consti- 
tution, or  abridging  or  prohibiting  the  free 
ezereise  thereof." 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written,  treaties  dealt  only  with 
relations  between  nations.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  regulate  domestic  affairs  and  to 
define  the  rights  of  individuals  in  various 
nations.  Rights  of  Individuals  were  fixed  by 
the  various  governments.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  the  first  written 
constitution  guaranteeing  the  righto  of  the 
people  of  a  nation  and  it  was  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  history  of  man. 

Therefore,  Senator  BfcicKsa  pointo  out, 
there  was  no  reason  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  to  limit  the  treaty- 
making  powers  so  as  not  to  affect  the  free- 
dom of  American  citizens.  It  was  not  con- 
ceived that  the  treaty -making  powers  would 
ever  touch  those  freedoms. 

But  nowadays  there  Is  a  "new  fashion  In 
Intomatlonal  law"  Senator  BaicKxa  says, 
which  Is  to  the  effect  that  "the  relationship 
among  citizens  of  the  same  government  and 
between  the  individual  and  his  government 
are  appropriate  subjecta  for  negotiation,  defi- 
nition, and  enforcement  by  multilateral 
treaties."    Under  such  a  theory  of  the  func- 


tion of  International  law,  no  economic  or 
political  righto  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
treaty-making  power  as  It  now  resides  in 
our  Government  xuider  the  Constitution. 

"Our  Stote  Department."  Senator  Baicwn 
has  said,  "is  promoting  this  revolutionary 
legal  theory  by  statemento  that  the  distinc- 
tl<»i  between  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
Is  virtuaUy  nonexistent." 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification  in 
1787-88,  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that 
It  did  not  give  sufficient  guarantees  of  liberty 
to  individual  citizens  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  sponsors  to  promise  early  submission  of 
a  BiU  of  Righto  to  the  people  in  order  to  get 
the  Constitution  ratified.  Such  a  BiU  of 
Righto  was  promptly  submitted  and  Joined 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  Bin  of  Righto  in  our  Constitution  pro- 
tecto  the  people  against  any  abridgment  of 
freedoni  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  reUgion.  It  guarantees  them 
trial  by  Jury,  protecto  their  property  from 
seizure  without  due  process  of  law  and 
shields  them  from  cruel  and  inhuman  pun- 
Ishmento. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
Bill  of  Righto  and  the  proposed  U.  N.  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Righto  would  be  in  conflict. 
The  Bill  of  Righto  says:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  estoblishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

But  If  the  U.  N.  Covenant  were  to  become 
our  "supreme  law"  by  treaty,  here  is  what 
freedom  of  religion  would  mean  to  the  more 
than  250  faiths  in  America  today: 

"Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  be- 
liefs shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions as  are  piuvuant  to  law  and  are  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  protect  public  safety, 
order,  morals^  or  the  fundamental  righto 
of  others." 

Under  such  a  broad  clause,  religion  could 
be  suppressed  on  the  grounds  that  pubUc 
safety  was  threatened — and  thus  a  Com- 
munist or  Fascist  war  on  religion  could  be 
rationalized. 

Our  Bill  of  Righto  says:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

But  the  U.  N.  Covenant  reads:  "The  right 
to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  Information  and 
ideas  carries  with  it  special  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  may  therefore  be  subject 
to  certain  penalties,  liabilities,  and  restric- 
tions, but  these  shall  be  such  only  as  are 
provided  by  law  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  national  security,  public  order, 
safety,  health,  or  morals,  or  of  the  righto, 
freedoms,  and  reputation  of  others." 

Hitler  could  have  helled  sxich  a  clause,  and 
Peron  would  cheer  It.  Senator  Bkickxx 
polnte  out  that  this  provision  would  "stamp 
the  approval  of  a  United  Nations  treaty  on 
the  trial  and  imprisonment  of  William 
Oatis,"  the  Associated  Press  correspondent 
now  imprisoned  in  Czechoslovakia  in  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  episodes  in  our  inter- 
national relationship  through  the  yeara. 

Fifty-eight  Senators  Joined  Senator  Baicxxa 
In  sponsoring  his  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  prevent  the 
abridgement  of  American  freedoms  through 
treaties  imder  "the  new  fashion  In  Inter- 
national law." 

There  1«  not  much  chance  of  the  U.  N. 
covenant  of  Human  Righto  being  ratified  by 
the  Senate  In  the  new  Congress.  The  Eisen- 
hower administration  certainly  will  not  stand 
for  ratification.  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  will 
be  Secretary  of  Stote  in  the  new  administra- 
tion, is  on  record  against  ratification' of  the 
covenant. 

But  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
now  to  forestall  a  loss  of  freedom  to  our 
children  and  to  oncoming  generations 
through  the  power  of  treaties  and  Executive 
agreemento  designed  to  circumvent  the  Con- 
stitution. 


We  should  be  at  least  as  concerned  about 
the  freedom  of  our  posterity  ss  were  our 
forefathen  who  insisted  on  a  BUI  of  Righto. 

We  should  not  hesltote  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution now  to  guarantee  that  freedom  any 
more  than  did  out  forebears  when  they 
amended  it  with  the  first  10  amendmenta. 
the  Bill  of  Righto. 


Statement  of  Policy  by  Joseph  H.  Freekill, 
Directs  of  Price  StabilintioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pilnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Joseph  H.  Preehill.  newly 
appointed  Director  of  Price  Stabilisa- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  policy  which 
that  office  will  follow. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  constontly  hear  and  read  claims  that 
inflation  Is  no  longer  a  fact  or  a  danger  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  price  stabUlsation 
program  has  served  ito  usefulness. 

These  statemento,  in  my  honest  opinion. 
Just  aren't  true,  and  I,  for  (me,  am  certainly 
not  plana|Bg  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Mice  StabUlsation  as  though  they 
were. 

First.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  are 
still  very  much  in  business.  About  72  per- 
cent of  all  items  on  the  BLS  wholesale  price 
Index  as  of  November  26,  were  under  price 
controla. 

Moreover,  practically  every  major  statistic 
shows  that  prices  are  high,  that  pressures  to 
force  them  even  higher  still  exist  strongly 
and  that  all  the  underlying  factors  that 
could  make  for  a  new  and  very  serious  round 
of  both  consumer  and  industrial  price  spirals 
are  present. 

Thus,  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  which 
measures  what  each  household  must  pay  for 
the  normal  items  of  everyday  living,  stood  at 
190.9  on  October  16,  up  0.1  percent  from 
September  15,  and  Indications  are  that  it 
hit  a  new  peak  again  by  November  15.  Some 
60  percent  of  all  items  on  the  wholesale  price 
index  are  within  2  percent  of  their  2-year 
peaks.  With  prices  at  these  levels,  with  ac- 
cumulated savings  and  expenditures  at 
record  high,  with  the  tense  international 
situation,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  Inflation  or  to  weaken  our  price  con- 
trol efforto. 

Certainly,  were  we  to  do  so,  prices  would 
increase  substantially  in  many  major  areas. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  great 
number  of  applications  for  price  ceiling  in- 
creases and  decontrol  which  hit  the  OPS 
every  week. 

Through  October  OPS  had  received  more 
than  18,000  applications  for  individual  price 
adjustments,  some  3,000  of  which  are  stUl 
outotandlng. 

In  addition,  since  September,  we  have  had 
applications  by  35  entire  Industries  for  sur- 
veys to  determine  If  every  company  within 
the  industry  should  receive  ceiling  increases 
under  the  Industry  earnings  standards.  In- 
dustry advisory  committees  representing 
some  35  other  Industries  have  met  with  OPS 
since  September  1,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception  have    requested   pass-throughs   on 
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prlOM  to  reflect  cort  Increase*.  Theee  pass- 
througbB,  if  granted,  could  have  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  estimates  at  from  5  to 
20  percent— or  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
costs  to  their  ctistomers.  The  pass-throughs 
were  largely  denied.  And  we  are  constantly 
being  petitioned  for  decontrol  of  various 
items  and  services  by  businesses  wishing  to 
raise  their  prices. 

These  applications  show  that  strong  pres- 
sures for  even  higher  prices  continue  to  exist 
In  many  areas.  A  recent  survey  by  our  In- 
dustrial Materials  and  Manufactured  Goods 
Division  disclosed  well  over  ISO  major  areas 
In  which  there  Is  pressure  for  price  relief  un- 
der existing  standards.  These  ranged  from 
structural  clay  products  to  air  conditioning 
units,  from  hot  water  heaters  to  power  trans- 
mission equipment,  and  if  prices  were  al- 
lowed to  rise  substantially  in  onl^part  of 
them  they  would  have  a  great  Impadt  on  the 
general  price  level  and  the  cost  of  the  defense 
program. 

The  Rubber,  Chemicals,  Drugs,  and  Fuels 
Division  has  received  and  denied  petitions  for 
decontrol  of  seven  major  product  lines — 
chemical  specialties,  adheslves,  sulfvir,  pesti- 
cides. Douglas  plywood  adheslves,  crude 
petroleum,  and  Pennsylvania  crude. 

Or  let's  look  at  food  prices  a  moment.  Our 
p«opl«  recently  compared  69  comparable 
processed  fruit  and  vegetable  items  in  the 
published  advertisements  of  a  large  chain 
store  on  December  5  with  those  of  6  months 
•  earlier,  before  they  were  decontrolled  by 
Congress.  Of  these  items,  more  than  20  per- 
cent were  selling  at  more  than  their  fmner 
ceflinir- 

At  the  end  of  November,  retail  prUxa  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  about  3 
percent  higher  than  at  the  end  of  June,  be- 
fore their  decontrol. 

Other  areas  In  food  also  are  under  price  in- 
crease pressures.  The  so-callediprotein,  or 
supplement,  feeds  are  either  at  ceilings  or 
rapidly  approaching  them.  They  are  an  Im- 
p<Htant  item  to  farmers  who  feed  cattle  and 
hogs. 

Milk  Is  at  ceiling  everywhere,  and  otir 
power  to  hold  it  down  is  limited  by  the 
parity  pass-through  and  the  minimum  price 
provisions  of  the  law.  But  at  least  we  are 
holding  on  to  the  margins,  and  have  on  many 
occasions  forced  dairies  to  reduce  retail  prices 
to  stay  within  those  margins.  Bread  and 
bakery  goods  are  right  at  ceiling.  Among 
fresh  iHYXluce,  onions  and  potatoes  are  up 
from  a  year  ago,  and  such  packaged  fresh 
vegetables  as  kale  and  spinach  are  up  about 
4  cents  per  10-ounce  package  from  last  year. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  we  at  OPS  must  operate  the  price  con- 
trol program  today  firmly  and  vigorously  and 
-this  I  pledge  to  do. 

That  doesn't  mean  arbitrarily,  and  when 
price  celling  Increases  have  to  be  granted 
under  our  fair  and  equitable  standards  they 
will  be  granted,  or  when  suspension  or  de- 
control is  clearly  indicated  under  the  ap- 
propriate standards,  this  action  will  be  taken. 
But  these  decisions  will  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  firm  showing  of  Jxistiflcatlon. 

For  example,  a  careful  study  of  the  price 
situation  on  children's  clothing  has  shown 
that  It  falls  to  fall  clearly  within  the  stand- 
ards prescribed,  and  we  have  decided  that  it 
will  n6t  now  be  suspended. 

This  industry  alone  has  an  annual  sales 
volume  of  about  $400,000,000  at  wholesale. 

Likewise,  we  have  been  tmder  pressiu-e  for 
a  price-ceiling  increase  by  cigarette  manufac- 
turers. If  this  increase  were  to  add  only 
1  cent  to  the  price  of  a  package  of  cigarettes, 
It  would  cost  the  Nation's  smokers  tl80,000,- 
000  annually. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  some  reports 
of  price  increases  for  shoes,  particularly  chil- 
dren's shoes,  since  the  ceilings  were  suspend- 
ed  this  fall,  i  have  asked  our  staff  to  in- 
vestigate these  shoe-price  Increases.  If  this 
Investigation  shows  prices  are  rising  appre- 


ciably, MMitrols  wm  be  reimposed  without 
delay. 

In  short,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have 
a  big  and  important  Job  to  do.  Sven  though 
we  are  again  forced  to  reduce  our  staff — 
losing  many  of  oxa  most  capable  and  loyal 
associates — becsuse  of  the  budget  limita- 
tions voted  by  Congress.  I  am  confident  that 
those  remaining  win  work  their  hearts  out 
to  see  that  we  succeed. 

I  conceive  it  as  my  duty  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  to  administer  those  controls 
remaining  on  the  great  majority  of  items 
firmly  and  in  the  best  public  interest.  To  do 
so  will  be  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
program  as  long  as  I  am  Its  Director. 


Tbe  foinMs  Cty  Star's  Reply  to  tke 
United  States  GoTMwnent's  Aotknist 
Charges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAJISAS 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  consent  granted  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks  today  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcoso  the  reply  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
to  the  United  States  Government's  anti- 
trust charges  which  were  filed  this  week. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Blansas  City  Star,  in  this  statement 
meets  tiiis  charge  firmly  and  coura- 
geously. 

On  September  29, 1  issued  a  statement 
in  which  I  said  that  reports  had  come 
to  me  from  reliable  sources  that  Presi- 
dent Truman,  angered  at  the  stream  of 
revelations  by  the  press  of  the  scandals 
in  his  administration,  was  going  to  strike 
back  at  a  number  of  hewspapers. 

This  action  taken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment ccmflrms  the  statement  that  I 
made  earlier  last  year  that  the  Truman 
administration  is  hostile  to  the  press,  be- 
cause the  press  has  had  a  major  hand, 
despite  all  the  ofBcial  efforts  to  cover 
things  up.  in  telling  the  American  people 
all  about  the  mess  in  Washington. 

This  is  a  punitive  action  taken  by  the 
administration  for  vindictive  reasons 
and  the  press  and  our  citizens  should  be 
greatly  concerned  at  this  indictment  of 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
Nation. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
The  Kansas  Crrr  Star  Makes  Rxplt  to  ths 

United    States   GovxaNMEMT's    Amtitbust 

Chabces 

(The  following  statement  was  issued  last 
night  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  following  an 
indictment  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  alleging 
that  the  newspaper  liad  violated  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  The  statement  was  la- 
sued  by  Boy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Star, 
on  behalf  of  the  newspaper.) 

TEXT  or  THE  STATZlCXlfT 

The  Star  will  look  with  complete  confi- 
dence to  courts  and  the  Jury  for  vindication 
on  the  charges  brought  by  the  Government 
today  in  both  the  complaint  in  the  civil  siilt 
and  the  indictment  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Antltnist  Act.  Our  business 
practices,  covering  nearly  three-quarters  of 


a  centiuT.  have  been  an  open  book,  still  are. 
and  conform  to  the  law  and  good  morals. 

The  StAT  will  meet  tbe  charges  head-on. 
The  most  precious  thing  a  newspaper  pos- 
sesses is  its  integrity,  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  and  community.  There  will  be  no 
effort  of  any  kind  to  quash  or  delay  the  anti- 
trust indictment. 

Both  the  indictment  and  the  civil  suit  are 
of  the  shotgun  variety.  The  allegaUons  of 
both  are  couched  in  lang\iage  of  such  vague 
generality  as  to  time  and  otherwise  that  we 
cannot  prepare  for  trial  because  we  are  XMt 
sufficiently  informed  of  what  the  Govern - 
ment  is  complaining  of.  Natiirally.  we  wUl 
file  appropriate  motions,  such  as  for  a  bill 
of  particulars,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we 
have  to  meet  and  prepare  our  defense  ac- 
cordingly. There  will  be  no  unnecessary 
delay  on  our  part  in  bringing  the—  aetions 
to  a  final  hearing. 

The  Government  under  lt«  complaint 
charges  monopolisation.  It  seeks,  for  in- 
stance, to  destroy  the  basic  structure  upon 
which  the  Star's  circulation  has  been  main- 
tained for  more  than  a  half  century.  We 
publish  one  newspaper.  We  give  the  sub- 
acrlber  a  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  edi- 
tion for  one  price.  That  service  was  started 
in  1901  by  Col.  W.  B.  Nalson.  fouiuier  of  the 
Star.  It  has  never  been  challenged  tmtil 
now — a  weeks  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration retires  from  office.  The  Star  gives 
Its  readers  the  greatest  bargain  in  the  coun- 
try. We  deliver  morning,  afternoon,  and 
Sunday  editions  for  40  cents  a  week  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  all  our  territory.  We  have  the 
lowest  subscription  price  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Tbe  morning  edition  covws  12  hours 
of  news;  the  afternoon  edition  12  hoxirs  of 
news. 

In  1903  the  Star  put  into  effect  combined 
advertising  rates  for  mornlag  and  afternoon 
on  general  and  claasifled  advertising.  That 
practice  has  never  been  chaUenged  on  a 
la-hour  p«4>er  untU  now.  We  have  main- 
tained one  of  the  lowest  milllne  rates,  if  not 
the  lowest,  in  the  entire  country.  If  we 
forgot  entirely,  say.  the  morning  edition,  and 
charged  the  combined  rate  sinaply  for  one 
edition,  it  would  stiU  be  lower  than  the  aver- 
age advertising  rate  of  the  major  newspapers 
in  the  country.  Again,  a  weeks  before  the 
Truman  administration  goes  out  ot  offlce, 
this  practice  is  challenged. 

The  Government  seeks  to  have  the  Star 
divest  itself  of  both  its  radio  and  television 
stations  although  Congress  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  pass  legislation  conferring  such 
powers.  The  Star  went  on  the  air  for  the 
first  time  in  1922,  among  the  first  five  radio 
stations  in  the  United  States,  long  before 
there  was  even  a  station  in  New  York,  for 
instance.  We  pioneered  in  this  field  because 
we  felt  It  was  an  opportunity  to  serve  our 
community.  We  took  a  financial  beating 
for  years.  We  were  one  of  the  first  five  sta- 
tions that  constituted  the  original  NBC  net- 
work, being  the  westernmost  outpost  at  the 
time.  The  Government  on  radio  complains 
of  a  rate  practice  prevailing  in  years  only 
1933  to  1937.  long  since  abandoned.  Not 
untU  now — 2  weeks  before  the  end  of  the 
Truman  administration  has  any  govern- 
mental agency  chaUenged  our  conduct  of 
radio. 

The  Government  seeks  to  have  the  Star 
divest  Itself  of  lU  televUion  station.  WDAF- 
TV.  Tbe  same  opportunity  was  open  to  any 
other  applicants  to  go  into  the  television 
field  when  we  did.  The  facts  are  losses  then 
being  suffered  by  television  were  so  terrific, 
everyone  hesitated  to  take  the  risk.  The 
Star  believed  Kansas  City  was  entitled  to 
television  service  and  chose  to  pioneer  this 
new  service  as  it  had  in  radio,  and  expected 
to  take  terrific  losses.  Fortunately,  it  turned 
out  the  other  way.  Goodness  knows,  the 
outgoing  administration  certainly  wouldn't 
have  given  the  Star  any  preference  or  favors 
on  a  license  if  there  had  been  anybody  else 
ready  to  take  the  risk. 
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The  Star  has  never  purchased  or  consoli- 
dated any  of  its  competitors  since  1900.  It 
has  consistently  followed  through  the  years 
the  policy  of  tending  to  its  own  business, 
and  getting  out  the  best  paper  at  the  cheap- 
est subscription  price  and  lowest  advertising 
rates  possible.  Most  of  the  time  its  rates 
have  been  the  lowest  in  the  country.  The 
Government  complains  that  tbe  Star  bought 
certain  properties  from  the  bankrupt  and 
now  defunct  Kansas  City  Journal.  The  facts 
are  the  Journal  had  been  closed  3  years  when 
there  was  an  auction  sale  to  dispose  of  the 
equipment.  We  bought  a  few  linotypes,  sec- 
ond-hand typewriters,  which  were  then  hard 
to  get,  and  certain  empty  file  cabinets  and 
the  library  of  the  Journal.  Previously  we 
had  had  a  fire  in  ova  library  at  the  Star  and 
the  files  for  several  years  were  either  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  We  replaced  these  dam- 
aged files  and  volumes  and  gave  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Journal  Ubrary  to  the  State 
historical  society.  That's  what  that  charge 
amounts  to. 

Not  once,  but  several  times,  the  Star  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  Jour- 
nal before  and  after  it  suspended.  We  al- 
ways refused  to  do  so.  When  the  Journal 
folded,  we  did  not  start  to  trim  expenses  but 
immediately  increased  them,  taking  on  every 
news  service  that  we  did  not  then  have  until 
today  tlM  Star  has  at  least  as  many,  or  more, 
news  services  than  any  other  one  newspaper 
in  America.  The  fact  that  we  were  alone 
in  the  town  was  not  of  our  making  and  we 
have  constantly  sought  to  keep  in  mind  our 
responsibilities. 

The  Star  Is  one  of  tbe  unique  Institutions 
In  the  United  States  in  its  ownership.  It  is 
solely  9wned  by  the  people  who  work  for  it. 
There  are  more  than  250  stockholders.  Every 
share  of  stock  is  optioned  to  employees  as 
noay  be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors. 
When  any  individual  dies  or  leaves  the  paper 
his  stock  is  immediately  bought  and  resold 
to  those  actively  engaged  in  making  the 
paper.  The  largest  stockholder  has  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  holdings.  Members 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  management  aU 
came  up  the  hard  route  from  the  bottom  and 
now  run  the  various  departments. 

The  Government  complains  that  since  the 
Journal  folded  in  1952  our  subscription  rates 
have  been  Increased  becaxise  we  have  an  as- 
serted monopoly.  Of  course,  oosts  have  forced 
every  newspaper  everywhere  to  increase  its 
subscription  price.  Newsprint  in  1942  cost 
•48  a  ton.  Today  it  is  9127.  The  Star's  pay- 
roll has  gone  up  from  approximately  $2,500.- 
000  in  1942  to  almost  •7.000,000  a  year  in  1952. 
an  increase  of  185  percent.  Taxes  have  gone 
up  since  1942  to  1952  a  total  of  265  percent. 
All  these  items  have  increased  roughly  twice 
as  fast  as  the  subscription  price.  Nothing 
better  Ulustrates  the  ridicvilousness  of  this 
charge  of  the  Government. 

The  basic  theory  underlying  both  the  In- 
dictment and  the  civil  complaint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  that  the  Star  has  attempted  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  this  territory.  Any- 
body with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness knows  that  the  greatest  factor  in  forc- 
ing consolidations  and  the  involuntary  dis- 
continuance of  newspapers,  which  Is  an  very 
regrettable,  is  the  Government  itself.  The 
tax  burden  has  become  so  terrific  only  the 
strongest  papers  can  stand  up  under  it. 
Newspapers  have  had  to  increase  both  sub- 
scription and  advertising  rates  in  a  mad 
race  to  keep  up  with  costs.  As  rates  go  up, 
advertisers  necessarily  concentrate  their 
spending  in  the  papers  that  do  the  best  job 
for  them.  AU  the  antitrust  suits  in  the 
world  will  not  stop  this  trend  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  can  get  taxes  down.  Thla 
trend  Is  eliminating  newspaper  competition. 
Almost  as  big  a  factor  has  been  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  newsprint  prices,  equipment 
costs  and  labor  costs.  Those  are  the  major 
factors  that  are  creating  situations  which 
the  Government  seems  to  be  complaining  oX. 
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Of  cotVM,  no  purported  charges  of  coer- 
cion can  or  wUl  be  sustained.  They  are  con- 
trary to  the  facts  and  policies  of  the  Star. 

UntU  the  indictment  was  retxuned,  the 
Star  had  never  been  informed  of  what  the 
Antitrust  Division  was  complaining  of  or 
seeking  action  on.  Nearly  7  months  ago  the 
Star  was  served  with  a  catch-all  subpena  to 
produce  books,  records,  and  documents  of 
business  transactions  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  28  years.  This  included  every 
conceivable  record,  bit  of  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  which  any  business  institution 
might  accumulate  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  we  had  been  charged  with  nothing. 
The  Government  simply  walked  in  and  sub- 
penaed  the  records.  The  fact  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  was  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion was  the  only  clue  the  Star  had  as  to 
what  might  be  involved. 

The  Star  said  it  had  nothing  to  hide  and 
would  turn  over  to  the  Government  such  of 
its  records  and  documents  as  it  then  had 
available,  as  the  agents  .might  specify.  We 
supplied  them  office  space  and  equipment 
in  the  Star  building.  The  agents  were  there 
for  months.  Not  until  24  hours  before  the 
indictment  was  returned  were  any  officials 
of  the  Star  called  before  the  grand  jury  and 
then  only  tor  a  few  perfunctory  questions 
and  Identification  of  some  documents.  The 
so-called  Investigation  was  not  an  Investiga- 
tion as  the  public  would  conceive  it,  but  an 
inquisition,  entirely  one-sided.  There  was 
no  opportunity  given  to  interview  witnesses 
nor  did  the  Government  agents  seek  to  get 
from  the  Star  any  answers  or  explanations 
of  anything  about  which  they  might  have 
complaint.    They  dldnt  want  our  story. 

More  than  250  witnesses  were  brought  be- 
fore the  grand  jury — not  only  local  but  from 
all  over  the  country.  More  than  1,000  sub- 
penas  were  served  for  records,  letters,  and 
documents,  anything  pertaining  to  business 
transactions  with  the  Star  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Not  untU  now  was  any  informa- 
tion imparted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's complaint.  All  this  took  the  Gov- 
ernment agents  7  months.  It  necessarily  wiU 
require  a  reasonable  time  for  the  Star  to  in- 
vestigate so  as  to  prepare  its  defense.  This 
inquisition  proceeding  has  presented  a  seri- 
ous harassment  to  many  customers  of  the 
Star  who  have  had  to  spend  days  going  over 
records  and  looking  up  documents  and  hav- 
ing their  representatives  interviewed  by  Gov- 
ernment agents.  The  Star  is  very  apprecia- 
tive of  aU  the  time  and  effort  they  spent  and 
feels  that  the  great  majority  know  the  facta 
fm  we  know  them. 

Without  any  intention  of  throwing  a 
smoke  screen  or  diverting  attention  from  the 
charges  leveled  by  the  Government  against 
the  Star,  we  can't  refrain  from  commenting 
on  the  remarkable  CQntrast  In  the  zeal  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  this  i»x>ceedlng 
against  the  Star  and  their  strange  lack  of 
zeal  when  an  election  fraud  scandal  was  be- 
fore them  back  in  1948.  The  Star  has  made 
many  fights  for  honest  elections  here.  Back 
in  the  late  thirties,  at  the  hey-day  of  the 
Pendergast  machine  power,  the  Star  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  campaign  against  bcd- 
lot-box  stufling.  The  administration  in 
Washington  then  threw  the  FBI  with  all  its 
force  behind  our  campaign.  Indictments 
were  brought  against  278  defendants.  Sixty- 
three  were  convicted  by  juries.  Thirty-six 
pleaded  guilty.  One  hundred  and  sixty  en- 
tered pleas  of  nolo  contendere  and  received 
fines  and  jail  sentences — only  19  were  dis- 
charged. More  than  50,000  fraudulent  names 
were  eliminated  from  the  registration  books. 
That  was  when  Roosevelt  was  President.  We 
thought  that  was  the  end  of  election  frauds 
here. 

But  In  1948  back  they  «ame  again.  The 
TVtunan  administration  sought  to  purge 
Congressman  Roger  Slaughter.  A  White 
House  picked  candidate  was  put  in  against 
him.  Evidently  that  was  taken  by  the  poli- 
Udans  as  a  signal  that  everything  was  Jake. 


At  any  rate,  the  primary  election  returns 
were  so  obviously  fraudulent,  the  Star  once 
more  renewed  its  fight.  More  than  80  inves- 
tigators were  hired,  most  of  them  young  law 
students  in  our  local  law  school.  With  our 
reporters  as  Instructors,  a  training  school  was 
set  up.  Together  they  canvassed  the  suspi- 
cious precincts,  going  from  door  to  door  and 
room  to  room.  Glaring  evidence  of  whole- 
sale fraud  was  uncovered  in  a  most  syste- 
matic way. 

This  evidence  was  offered  both  to  State 
and  Federal  prosecuting  authorities.  But 
this  time  the  FBI,  for  reasons  then  un- 
known, did  not  come  into  the  case..  Later  it 
develoj>ed  they  had  been  put  under  wraps. 
There  was  a  strange  lack  of  interest  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  top  to  bottom. 

It  was  disclosed  later  that  the  FBI  by 
direct  order  from  the  top  had  been  re- 
stricted to  a  strictly  limited'  investigation 
and  interviewed  just  six  persons  in  Kansas 
City.  It's  a  long  story  but  in  a  few  words, 
the  Government  took  the  position  that  if 
there  was  any  crime,  it  came  under  State 
jurisdiction.  The  public  responded  to  this 
mio^ing  of  the  investigation  by  electing 
a  new  prosecuting  attorney  who  called  a 
State  grand  jury  and  went  into  the  baUot 
boxes.  It  ^E9e  foimd  there  was  far  more 
fraud  than  even  the  Star's  investigation 
had  revealed.  The  vote  thieves  hadn't  even 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  stuffing  tbe  ballot 
boxes.  They  just  altered  the  returns.  The 
evidence  was  there.  But  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  May  27,  1947,  an  explosive  blast  ripped 
open  tlie  steel  vault  in  the  election  board 
oflice  in  the  courthouse.  The  sheriff's  office 
was  on  the  top  floor.  The  police  department 
was  across  the  street.  This  vault  had  been 
pUed  high  with  sadu  of  ballots  and  poU 
boolu.  Gone  were  the  ballots  from  32  of 
the  34  precincts  the  county  grand  jury  had 
investigated  plus  the  tally  sheets  from  19 
of  the  precincts.    Gone  was  the  evidence. 

The  same  administration,  or  Department 
of  Justice,  which  had  refused  to  interest 
itself  in  the  case  suddenly  found  it  was  a 
Federal  offense  and  turned  the  FBI  loose. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  trail  was  cold: 
the  evidence  gone.  We  cannot  help  but 
wonder  at  the  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the 
two  investigations. 

Despite  this  indictment,  there  will  be  no 
relaxing  in  any  degree  of  the  Star's  effort 
against  ballot-box  st\ifflng,  ghost  voting  and 
all  the  other  fraudulent  devices  to  defeat  the 
processes  of  honest  elections. 

The  Star  assures  its  readers  apd  this  com- 
munity that  it  has  conducted  its  business 
In  an  honorable  way  throughout  these 
years.  It  expects  to  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  years  to  come.  Its  endeavor  will  be 
constantly  to  keep  Improving  and  getting 
out  a  better  newspap>er  and  to  be  ever  on 
the  job  fighting  for  this  community  and 
this  territory. 

The  Kansas  Crrr  Stas  Co. 


Sodal  Secarity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBCAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
members  of  the  retired  employeefc  of  the 
General  Electric  Corp.  at  their  meeting 
on  December  11.  1952: 

Whereas  during  the  1952  session  of  the 
Eighty -second  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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a  bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  thereby  becom- 
ming  law  to  increase  soclal-secxirity  pay- 
znenta  by  the  amount  of  15  or  13  percent, 
whichever  was  greater,  to  be  paid  to  all 
recipients  of  social -seciirity  payments  Jot 
the  purpose  of  fiirther  increasing  their  abili- 
ty to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  a  time  of  ever  increasing  prices, 
or  the  decline  of  the  dollar;  and 

Whereas  Insofar  as  the  retired  employees 
of  the  General  Electric  Carp,  who  are  pen- 
sioners of  said  company  are  concerned  the 
Intentions  of  the  Eighty-second  Ck>ngress  of 
the  United  States,  as  stated  above,  have  been 
defeated  entirely  In  many  instances  and 
partly  In  many  more,  by  the  action  of  said 
General  Electric  Co.  through  Its  General 
Electric  pension  trust  system,  which  has 
seen  fit  to  deduct  all  or  part,  of  said  social- 
security  Increases  from  the  monthly  pension 
checks  received  by  their  retired  and  pen- 
sioned employees;  and 

Whereas  such  deductions  have  been  made 
through  the  use  of  arbitrary  so-called  mini- 
mum tables  from  the  amount  of  $8.10  per 
DKmth,  downward  to  zero  and  are  contrary 
to  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  In  voting  the  Increase,  which 
was  designed  to  benefit  the  needy  recipients 
of  social  seciirlty  and  not  to  add  dollars  to 
the  coffers  of  an  already  rich  and  great  cor- 
poration; and 

Whereas  the  deduction  of  dollars  that  haye' 
been  contributed  under  Uie  law,  50  percent 
by  employees  and  50  percent  by  employers, 
constitutes  a  misappropriation  of  property, 
which  by  no  legal  argument,  however  devious, 
can  find  Justification:  and 

Whereas  such  arbitrary  action  may  well 
be  also  in  practice  by  other  greedy  corpora- 
tions or  may  set  a  pattern  for  others  to  follow 
and  which  promises  to  continue  Its  course  In 
respect  to  futiire  social-security  Increases; 
and 

Whereas  a  bill  has  been  filed  with  the  Leg- 
Islatvire  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts to  curb  a  similar  practice  by  State, 
county,  and  town  welfare  officials:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Retired  General  Electric 
Pensioned  Employees  Association,  assembled 
in  Coulthard  Hall  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  this 
Itth  day  of  December  1'>S2,  That  we  hereby 
respectfully  request  and  petition  ovir  respec- 
tive Congressmen  Lank,  Bates,  Goodwin,  et 
al.,  to  initiate  and  support  such  amendments 
to  ^e  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  or  such  legislation 
as  shall  be  required  to  put  a  stop  to  further 
practice  as  enumerated  In  this  document 
and.  If  possible,  restore  to  Its  rightful  recip- 
ients the  property  of  which  they  already  have 
been  deprived;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  representa- 
tives In  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachiisetts  that  they  whole- 
heartedly and  unreservedly  support  the  bill 
already  Introduced  and  above  referred  to, 
which  bears  on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
document;  and  be  It  further 

Resolt>ed,  That  they,  the  representatives 
of  the  general  court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
having  passed  such  a  bill  to  the  point  where 
It  has  become  law,  then  If  possible  and  In 
conformity  with  legislative  practice,  they 
support  publicly  and  by  petition  to  Congress 
behind  the  legislative  action  which  their 
resolution  requests  from  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Thtit  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  our  various  State 
representatives,  congressional  Representa- 
tives and  Senators,  and  to  the  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  to  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  General  Electric  pension 
trust  system  and  Into  the  hands  of  other 
associations  similar  to  ours  and  to  the  various 
bargaining  units  In  the  various  plants  of 
the  General  Electric  Co. 


Maa-Maa  and  the  "Kisgi  Georgi  HoteU^ 
in  Kenya,  East  Africa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NEW  JKRSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  the  below  listed  letter  from 
Kenya  on  the  Mau-Mau  movement 
might  be  of  interest  to  thfe  House.  Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

KzNTA,  East  Afeica,  December  1952. 

Deak :  It  Is  general  knowledge  that 

although  the  Mau-Mau  has  In  Itself  nothing 
of  communism,  the  movement  Is  enco\ir- 
aged  by  Russia. 

Jomo  Kenyata,  who  up  to  now  was  head  of 
the  organization,  finished  Oxford  and  then 
spent  a  few  years  in  Moscow. 

The  chief  mission  of  the  Mau-Mau  is  to 
throw  the  white  man  out  of  the  so-called 
White  Highlands  and  to  seize  the  whole 
territory  for  the  tribe  of  Klkuyu  (their  prop- 
agandists maintain  that  the  whites  had  taken 
this  land  from  the  Klkuj'Xis,  but  In  reality, 
the  White  Highlands,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Masai), 
the  government  bought  this  land  from  the 
Masai  for  the  white  settlers  and  the  Masai 
do  not  claim  anything.  The  Klkuyu  and 
the  Masai  are  both  African  tribes. 

All  of  the  troubles  with  the  Mau-Mau 
could  be  easily  settled  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
softness  of  our  government  which  Is  under 
pressure  from  various  organizations  like  the 
Fabian  Society,  the  UNO,  etc. 

Pour  years  ago,  we  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  Mau-Mau.  but-tintll  October  of  this 
year,  the  government  liX)ked  through  Its 
fingers  and  did  not  believe  the  farmers  who 
were  warning  about  the  danger. 

For  belonging  to  the  Mau-Mau  a  tribesman 
gets  1  to  3  years  In  Jail.  Not  only  are  they 
not  afraid  of  the  jail  but  they  like  to  stay  In 
It,  and  call  It  "Klngl  Georgi  HoteU." 

The  Government  contends  we  are  too  civ- 
ilized to  use  corporal  punishment,  which 
tribesmen  fear,  and  corporal  punishment  Is 
forbidden. 

Whenever  a  white  man  was  killed  by  the 
Mau-Mau  the  Government  tried  to  pick  out 
the  real,  murderer.  Instead  of  putting  the 
blame  on  the  tribe.  The  result  Is  that  for 
55  white  people  murdered,  only  14  tribesmen 
were  sentenced  as  murderers.  The  result  Is 
that  the  tribesmen  take  It  as  a  great  weak- 
ness of  the  Government.  Moreover,  they 
don't  believe  these  14  were  really  punished, 
not  having  seen  them  hanged.  What  they 
did  not  see  personally  they  do  not  believe. 

The  Klkuyus  are  stealthful.  Every  one  of 
the  murders  was  committed  when  they  were 
100  percent  sure  they  would  succeed,  were 
sure  that  nothing  could  happen  to  them. 
For  example,  a  neighbor  was  always  armed. 
Only  during  dinner  would  he  lay  his  gun 
away.  He  was  murdered  by  10  people  while 
eating  his  dinner. 

One  of  the  farmers  was  cut  to  pieces  while 
In  the  bathtub.  It  was  the  only  moment 
when  they  could  catch  him  without  a  gun. 

An  old  couple  who  used  always  to  be  armed 
(the  Klkujru  found  out  that  the  only  time 
they  put  their  arms  away  was  after  dinner 
when  she  was  serving  coffee  and  he  was  mix- 
ing drinks )  were  miu-dered  Just  at  that  time. 

From  these  few  examples  you  can  Imagine 
that  as  long  as  we  are  armed  we  feel  100  per- 
cent safe.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  life  with 
a  finger  on  the  trigger  is  not  very  agreeable, 
and  for  the  women  a  little  nerve-wracking. 

In  finishing  I  want  to  add  that  here  all  of 
VIS,  with  the  exception  of  the  Government, 
liave  not  only  the  feeling  but  the  certainty 


that  this  is  only  the  beginning,  and  that  If 
the  Government  does  not  take  this  more 
seriously,  we  will  have  more  trouble. 

Recently  I  saw  a  leafiet  signed  by  some 
kind  of  African  government  from  Abyssinia. 
It  asked  the  Mau-Mau  to  deliver  12  white 
heads  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
Sincerely. 


Fucal  Results  of  tbc  Last  20  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  McVEY 

OF  ILUMOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  Wednesday 
last  the  {Resident's  message  dealing  with 
the  state  of  the  Union.  In  that  mes- 
sage the  President  enumerated  what  he 
felt  to  be  the  many  accomplishmenta 
during  his  term  of  of&ce.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment upon  one  statement  in  that  report 
only.    It  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  four  fiscal  years  from  July  1,  1916, 
to  June  90,  1960.  we  had  a  net  surplus  of 
94.300,000,000. 

The  fiscal  record  for  the  4  years  in- 
cluded in  that  portion  of  the  report  is 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1946-47 — Republican  Con- 
gress— $753,000,000  surplus. 

Fiscal  year  1947-48 — Republican  Con- 
gress— $8,419,000,000  surplus. 

Fiscal  year  1948-49 — Democrat  Con- 
gress—$1,811,000,000  deficit. 

Fiscal  year  1949-50 — Democrat  Con- 
gress— $3,122,000,000  deficit. 

It  is  significant  that  the  surplus  for 
the  4-year  period,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  with  pride,  was  made 
possible  by  the  Eightieth  Republican 
Congress  which  he,  himself,  has  so  many 
times  labeled  "The  do  nothing  Congress." 
There  has  been  no  other  period  in  the 
last  20  years  for  which  such  claims  could 
be  made. 

For  the  record,  I  should  like  to  detail 
the  fiscal  results  of  the  last  20  years. 

Federal  expenditures  and  deficits.  Mar. 
4,  1933,  to  July  3, 1951 


Fiscal  year 

Total 
Federal 
expendi- 
tures 

PedorsI 

deficit  or 

surplus  (-) 

1933,  Mar.  4  to  June  30 

MUH«iu 

Sl.lM 

0,004 

0,521 

8.493 

7,75« 

^g38 

8,966 

9,183 

13,387 

34,187 

79,022 

95,315 

98.703 

80,703 

30.289 

13,791 

40.057 

40,167 

48,143 

618 

MUliona 

1034 

-$427 

1935 

-2.791 

1936 

—4.425 

1937 

—2,777 

1938» 

—  1,177 

1939 

—3,862 

I©4(K 

-3, 918 

1941 

1942. 

-M50 
—21,490 

1943 

-57,420 

1944 

-61,420 

1945 : 

-53,941 

194S 

—20,670 

1947 

763 

1948 

8,419 

1949 

—1,811 

1930 

-3,122 

1951 

8.610 

1963  to  July  3, 19S1 

-170 

Total 

039,607 

-222,804 

Soaroe:  U.  8.  Treasury  Department,  Annual  Report; 
and  Daily  StatemenU. 
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Harry  A.  Kair,  Railroader  to  Presidents, 
Marlu  50  Years  With  PemuylTania 
Road 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  ftr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  railroaders 
in  the  passenger  traffic  field  is  Harry  A. 
Karr,  who  is  observing  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  affiliation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Evening  Slar,  January  8, 
1953,  tells  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
Harry  A.  Karr's  interesting  career: 

HaRRT    a.    KaUI.    RAIUtOADIK    TO    PBXSIDCNTS, 

Marks  50  Years  Wrni  Psnnstlvania  Roao 
(By  W.  H.  Ship  pen) 

ir  the  old-tlmera  among  White  House  oor- 
respondents  Bometlmes  reftar  to  Harry  Karr 
as  "Flat  Wheel  Harry"  they  are  only  kidding. 

Several  generations  of  reporters  have 
teamed  that  Harry's  chief  aim  In  life  Is  to 
see  that  Presidents  of  the  United  States  ride 
on  the  finest  set  of  wheels  ever  mounted  on 
the  rails. 

They  say  that  even  when  Harry  sleeps,  his 
tars  are  tuned  to  the  harmony  of  ticking 
rails,  well-oiled  Jotirnal  boxes,  locked 
switches  and  the  clatter  of  echoes  thrown 
back  from  trains  safely  sidetracked  to  clear 
the  road  for  the  Presldent'n  special. 

PROWLS   at  all   IIOUKS 

The  faintest  note  of  discord  is  enough  to 
bounce  Harry  out  of  his  berth,  like  a  fireman 
ready-clad  for  an  emerge  acy  and  on  the 
alert  24  hours  a  day.  En  route  with  the 
Presidents,  the  veteran  railroader  sleeps 
about  4  hours  a  night  and  prowls  the  train 
from  engine  to  observation  platform  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

At  the  age  of  04,  Harry  A.  Karr  completes 
60  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rallroed  to- 
morrow. The  gold  button  lie  is  to  receive  on 
this  anniversary  will  be  treiisured  along  with 
the  mementoes  of  his  travels  with  Presi- 
dents Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover,  Roosevelt, 
and  Truman. 

As  passenger  agent  for  the  Washington 
division  sinpe  1929,  Harry  has  accompanied 
many  celebHtiea.  In  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dents, on  ■  their  rail  Journeys — Winston 
Churchill.  General  Elsenhower,  and  Mm«. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  to  mention  a  few. 

LOTS  or  Boasxa  stabtbd  it 
Harry  took  up  railroading  in  his  early 
teens  because  of  all  thiitgs,  he  was  in- 
fatuated with  fine  horses.  He  earned  S27.50 
a  month  for  30  12-hour  days  as  cashier  at 
the  Pennsylvania's  elegant  cab  service  In 
Kew  York. 

From  a  stable  near  the  station  at  the 
West  Twenty-thlrtf  Street  ferry,  the  rail- 
road's smart  victorias,  hansom  cabs,  and 
coaches  fanned  out  all  over  town  to  deliver 
well-to-do  passengers  to  their  homes  or 
hotels.  The  Morgans  and  the  Vanderbllts 
were  honored  patrons.  Han-y's  young  friends 
envied  him  his  job  near  the  high-bred  horses 
of  harness  racing  stock. 

Harry  later  was  transferred  to  Baltimore 
and  came  to  the  Capital  in  1922  as  passenger 
agent  at  Union  Station.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  began  to  meet  the  great  and  the  near- 
great. 

m  errs  a  unmmHT  call 
The  newcomer  received  an  inkling  of  what 
lUfl  Washington  Job  might  lead  to  shorUy 


after  the  dea«b  of  {^resident  BaMIng,  on 
August  a,  1923.  He  was  called  at  midnight 
by  Ted  Clark,  secretary  to  Vice  President 
Coolldge.  and  urged  to  hurry  to  the  central 
office  of  the  telephone  company. 

Mr.  Karr  reached  the  office  la  10  minute* 
behind  a  police  escort. 

"Mr.  Clark  was  In  the  switchboard  room 
talking  with  Chief  Justice  Hughes  about 
arrangements  for  Mr.  Coolldge  to  be  sworn 
in  as  President  by  his  father  in  Plymouth, 
Vt..-  Mr.  Karr  said. 

The  railroader  listened  in  on  the  solemn 
early  morning  ceremony  in  the  Vermont  vil- 
lage and  then  made  arrangements  for  a  spe- 
cial train  to  bring  the  new  President  and 
his  party  to  Washington.  But  Mr.  Coolldge 
never  took  to  special  trains.  When  he 
learned  they  cost  extra,  he  put  his  foot  down 
with  all  the  finality  of  a  frugal  nature. 

rr  DIDN'T  WORK  oxrr 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Karr  r^^alled.  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  was  called  upon  to  attach  the 
President's  special  car  to  a  regular  train  to 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Mr.  Coolldge  was  to  attend 
an  American  L^lon  convention  there. 

But  the  task  of  fitting  a  presidential  party 
into  a  regular  schedule  proved  a  strain  on 
all  concerned — the  railroads  involved,  the 
Secret  Service,  and  the  special  security 
details  along  the  right-of-way. 

After  that,  the  railroads  serving  Washing- 
ton got  together  and  agreed  they  would  run 
specials  for  Presidential  parties  but  they 
would  call  the  trains  "extras"  and  charge 
only  the  regvilar  fares.  They  have  lost 
money  on  the  service  since  the  Coolldge  ad- 
ministration but,  as  Mr.  Karr  explains: 

"Railroad  men  consider  it  an  honor  and  a 
prlvil^e  to  get  the  President's  business." 

The  White  House  requests  the  service  with 
•s  much  impartiality  as  possible.  It  has  been 
found  practical,  however,  for  one  railroad  to 
carry  through  on  the  whole  trip,  although 
this  may  involve  the  use  of  numerous  rail 
faculties. 

RZPORTXB   GCn  AN   DKA 

It  was  an  "extra."  and  not  a  •'special,"' 
train  that  took  Mr.  Coolldge  to  Boston  to 
another  Legion  convention.  One  Washing- 
ton reporter  anxloxis  to  break  down  the  Pres- 
ident's reluctance  to  being  remembered  as  a 
chatterbox  left  the  special  very  early  on  the 
morning  it  arrived  In  Boston. 

The  reporter  made  his  way  to  the  water- 
front and  bought  the  two  biggest  and  most 
succulent  lobsters  he  could  find.  The  chef 
on  the  President's  special  grilled  them  with 
loving  care,  and  the  steward  served  them  to 
Ml.  and  Mrs.  Coolldge  as  a  special  dinner 
treat. 

"What's  that?"  asked  the  President,  eying 
his  lobster  coldly.  Mrs.  Coolldge  ate  hers 
with  evident  enjoyment. 

"What  ate  the  other  one?"  Mr.  Karr  was 
asked. 

"I  did.-  Mr.  Karr  replied.  "Mr.  Coolldge 
had  steak." 

The  couple  usually  traveled  with  Mrs. 
Coolldge's  big  white  collie,  which  was  con- 
signed to  the  baggage  car.  The  collie  man- 
aged to  rub  a  lot  of  grime  off  the  floor. 

"I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and  on  my  next 
trip  she  gave  me  a  silken  qiHlt  she  had  nrade 
for  the  dbg.  I  never  knew  if  Mr.  Coolldge 
approved  of  this  luxury,  but  Mrs.  Coolldge 
was  delighted  and  so  was  her  pet." 

ARRANGES  TWO   FUNERAI.  TRAINS 

Mr.  Karr  assisted  in  arranging  the  funeral 
train  for  President  Harding  and  accompanied 
It  from  Washington  to  Marion,  Ohio.  He  also 
was  to  accompany  the  funeral  train  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  from  Washington  to  Hyde 
Park. 

These  somber  Interludes.  Mr.  Karr  said. 
strengthened  his  sense  of  respcmsibUity  for 
the  passengers  ,ln  his  charge. 

"We  left  no  stone  unturned  to  give  the 
Presidents  and  their  parties  a  safe  passage," 
he  declared. 


This  meant  rigid  attention  to  detail  and 
close  coordination  with  the  Secret  Service 
and  police  along  the  way.  Switches  were  to 
be  locked  against  the  posBlbUity  of  tamper- 
ing, grade  crossings  guarded  and  the  right- 
of-way  cleared  well  In  advance. 

One  headache  was  the  tunnel  In  Baltimore, 
where  smoke  and  combustion  gases  might 
have  distressed  President  Coolldge  in  the 
da3rs  before  the  railroad  was  converted  to 
electric  power.  Mr.  Coolldge  suffered  from 
hay  or  rose  fever. 

His  trains  were  pulled  through  the  tunnel 
at  the  highest  possible  speed.  The  firemen 
used  a  special  coke  fuel,  and  the  locomo- 
tive crew  did  all  possible  to  cut  the  smoke 
volume. 

LESS  PRESST7SE  THEN,  BX  NOTXS 

Mr.  Karr  made  several  transcontinental 
tripe  with  President  Hoover,  including  one 
to  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  In  1928,  for  the  cere- 
mony of  notification.  Presidents  of  those 
days  had  less  pressure  on  them,  Mr.  Karr 
believes. 

"Not  that  Ifc.  Hoover  wasnt  a  hard 
worker,"  he  added.  "He  was  up  at  6  o'clock 
every  morning.  That  meant  stlU  earlier 
hours  for  me  as  well  as  the  Secret  Service 
men. 

"Often :  around  sunup.  Mr.  Hoover  would 
stroll  back  to  the  observation  section  to 
chat  with  us.  He  was  a  friendly  man  and 
quite  a  traveler." 

The  rail  trips  of  President  Roosevelt  wers 
adjusted  to  his  physical  condition.  The 
President's  advisers  held  speeds  down  to  45 
miles  an  hour.  On  Washington -New  Ywk 
runs  this  provided  special  problems,  espe- 
cially on  sections  where  speeds  of  son>e  80 
miles  an  hour  were  routine. 

"We  had  to  cancel  or  hold  up  passenger 
trains  behind  us  until  our  train  had  cleared." 
Mr.  Karr  recalled.  "Sometimes  it  upset  a 
whole  division,  but  we  took  It  in  our  stride." 

WAX    MEANT   EXTRA    SECURITY 

The  taut,  grim  years  of  World  War  11 
drew  an  even  tighter  security  ring  aroiwd 
the  movements  at  the  President.  Departures 
and  arrivals  were  made  in  secret,  from  ob- 
scure stops  in  nearby  Maryland  or  Virginia. 
or  via  a  side  track  at  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing. 

Once  the  President's  new  bomb-  and  bul- 
let-proof, reinforced  special  car  was  shifted 
without  warning  from  one  railroad  to  an- 
other, although  the  destination  remained 
unchanged. 

Mr.  Karr  never  learned  whether  a  rumor 
of  an  attempted  derailment  bad  any  sub- 
stance In  fact. 

Mr.  Truman  still  uses  the  special  car  built 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  the  war.  Its  glass 
windows  are  2  inches  thick,  and  the  heavy 
steel  construction  is  believed  proof  against 
collision,  derailment,  or  upset. 

The  rear  door  giving  on  the  observation 
platform  is  heavy  enough  to  require  power 
operation.  The  car  has  a  private  dining 
room  and  fotir  spacious  bedrooms.  But  the 
weight  sometimes  puts  quite  a  burden  on  a 
locomotive  pulling  a  string  of  cars. 

WHISTLE-STOPPINa  TOXTGH  JOB 

One  of  Mr.  Karr's  toughest  assignments 
was  President  Truman's  famous  whistle- 
stop  tour  of  17  days  during  his  successful 
campaign  in  1048.  Mr.  Karr  felt  his  re- 
sponsibility extended  to  those  outside,  as 
well  as  within,  the  train. 

"In  many  small  towns,  people  may  get  to 
see  a  President  only  once  In  a  lifetime,"  he 
said.  "They  collect  from  far  and  near,  and 
they  are  eager  to  get  as  near  the  President  as 
possible,  to  exchange  a  greeting,  or  shake  his 
hand. 

"Some  of  than  try  to  climb  on  board,  even 
while  the  train  Is  moving.  An  Injury  or  a 
fatality  Is  bad  enough  under  any  circum~ 
stances,  but  think  what  an  accident  would 
mean  if  it  happened  under  that  kind  of  a 
spotlight." 


>  - 
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Her*  !•  tt  l«Mt  <m«  reason  Mr.  Karr's 
crew-cut  can  no  longer  conceal  his  gray  hairs. 
Another  is  his  feeling  of  responslblUty  for  the 
■afety  of  correspondents  who  accompany  the 
President. 

"They're  always  Jumping  on  and  off  the 
train  before  it  stops  or  after  it  starts,  hurry- 
ing to  get  their  copy  on  the  wires  or  their 
photographic  plates  to  a  developer. 

"1  have  tried  to  teach  several  generations 
of  them  to  wait  until  the  train  stops.  If  that 
is  impossible,  then  I  tell  them  always  to  face 
toward  the  locomotive  and  to  land  running." 

LANDS  ON  A  CAKX  Or  ICS 

"But  we've  had  some  close  calls.  At  Dodge 
Cnty,  Kans..  on  the  President's  1952  whistle- 
stop  tour,  one  of  the  newsmen  Jumped  off  a 
moving  train  and  landed  on  a  cake  of  ice  on 
the  platform. 

"The  Good  Lord  protected  him  that  day. 
The  ice  skidded  out  on  the  platform  and  not 
tinder  the  rails." 

Mr.  Karr  sometimes  Joins  the  photog- 
raphers to  snap  pictures  of  the  Presidents 
for  his  son,  Harry.  Jr.,  a  radio  sales  agent, 
and  a  bombardier  and  navigator  with  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  in  World  War  n. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  leaped  off  the 
train  with  the  pack  of  cameramen  and  was 
taking  a  shot  when  a  local  detective  collared 
him  and  headed  for  me  nearest  patrol  wagon. 

"I  would  have  unded  in  Jail  if  a  Secret 
Service  man  hadjTt  spotted  me."  Mr.  Karr 
confessed. 

Mr.  Karr  has  made  nome  300  special  mission 
trips  In  30  years,  during  which,  he  said,  "not 
one  person  was  Injured." 

Despite  several  near-misses,  mostly  Involv- 
ing newspapermen,  he  expects  to  continue  In 
his  present  Job  until  he  retires  several  years 
hence. 

"I  hope  I  can  travel  with  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  as  loiig  as  I  remain  with 
the  railroad,"  he  declared. 


Addres<  of  Hon.  Gracie  Pfost,  of  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICASSACBUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  following  splendid  remarks 
of  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Idaho.  Mrs.  Gracix 
ProsT,  made  before  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Statler  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  Saturday.  January  3. 
1953: 

As  you  all  may  know,  I  barely  squeaked 
through  In  this  election,  and  on  the  6th  of 
November,  after  all  of  the  votes  were  coimted. 
I  felt  somewhat  like  a  friend  of  mine  who 
ran  for  county  sheriff  in  my  own  Canyon 
County,  back  in  Idaho.  Frank  had  been 
elected  sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket  sev- 
eral times,  but  there  came  a  day  when  a 
Republican  tide  set  in,  and  he  received  only 
a  handful  of  votes  in  oxu'  home  town  of 
Nampa  and,  of  course,  was  defeated.  The 
next  morning  he  strapped  a  wide  leather  belt 
on.  put  a  six  shooter  on  each  hip,  and  went 
downtown  where  he  met  one  of  his  friends 
on  the  street.  The  friend  stopped  in  sur- 
prise and  said: 

"Why.  Frank,  what's  the  idea  of  the  guns? 
I  thought  you  were  defeated  for  sheriff  yes- 
terday.'* 


Frank  replied:  "Well.  I  was.  tout  a  fellow 
who  has  no  more  friends  than  I  do  needs 
to  carry  his  protection  with  him,  don't  he?" 
Of  course,  we  have  long  since  graduated 
from  six  shooters  in  Idaho.  But  some  of 
my  friends  who  were  concerned  about  my 
being  in  the  minority  here  in  Washington 
thought  perhaps  I  might  need  some  protec- 
tion, so  before  I  left  they  had  a  victory 
dlnnc-  for  me  and  presented  me  with  a 
little  bUly  club.  I  have  It  here,  as  you  can 
see.  on  my  arm.  However,  although  I  have 
only  been  In  Washington  a  few  days,  I  can 
see  already  that  I'm  not  going  to  need  It. 
Everyone  has  been  so  helpful  and  hospitable 
that  I'm  going  to  hang  my  billy  club  on 
the  wall — and  I'm  sure  that  is  where  it  will 
remain. 

I  did  bring  something  with  me  from  Idaho, 
however,  that  I  hope  to  xise  often  and  that 
I  would  like  to  share  with  some  of  the  rest 
of  you.    It  Is  a  little  mite  of  Idaho— a  token 
from  the  State  to  prove  to  you  that  we  pro- 
duce more  than  good  beef  steak,  hybrid  sweet 
corn  and  potatoes.    I  have  with  me  a  starter 
of  sourdough  which  was  given  to  me  by  some 
hardrock  miners  in  the  small  ghost  mining 
town  of  Dixie,  Idaho.    I  wish  all  of  you  could 
see  Dixie.    It  is  way  out  adjoining  the  most 
primitive  area,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  85 
mUes  off  an  oU  highway.     There  are  only 
six   or   seven   residents,   and   a   half   dozen 
buUdings  nestled  down  among  the  pines.    It 
is  a  spot  of  real  beauty.    I  was  really  touched 
when  my  friends  there  gave  me  this  sour- 
dough starter.     It  makes  the  most  delicious 
biscuits  and  hot  cakes,  and  this  little  starter 
can  be  expanded  and  expanded  by  adding 
flour  and  water.     I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  you — a  bit  of  Idaho  for   Washington 
friends — so   that   you   may   enjoy   pancakes 
for  breakfast.  Idaho  style.    I^ould  be  par- 
ticularly happy  to  share  it  with  you  ladies 
who  have  husbands  in  Congress,  for  we'd  like 
you  to  send  them  over  to  the  sessions  in 
a  happy  mood. 

Seriously,  however,  folks — I  have  no  idea 
that  I'm  going  to  need  any  tjrpe  of  persua- 
sion in  order  to  accomplish  a  constructive 
Job  In  this  Eighty-third  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  am  going 
to  support  President-elect  Eisenhower  in  his 
recommendations,  both  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs,  when  I  am  convinced  they 
are  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  a  constructive  force, 
and  has  always  been  the  party  of  the  people. 
I  for  one  want  to  see  our  people  keep  the 
gains  they  have  made  in  the  past  20  years. 
In  my  opinion,  the  normal  and  proper  role 
of  a  nxlnority  party  in  America  Is  to  be  con- 
structive— to  offer  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive criticism.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  Democrats  in  Congress  must  not  be  Just 
an  opposition  party,  blindly  opposing  merely 
for  the  sake  of  opposition.  I  am  hopeftil 
that  the  Republican  Party  will  present  con- 
structive legislation,  and  when  they  do  you 
will  find  tis  Democrats  backing  them  all  the 
way.  I  hope  we  have  the  wisdom  not  to 
try  to  change  that  which  should  not  be 
changed — that  we  have  the  courage  to 
change  that  which  should  be  changed — and 
that  we  have  the  good  Judgment  to  choose 
between  the  two. 

My  life  in  Congress  shall  be  dedicated  to 
safeguarding  and  strengthening  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  America.  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  any  of  our  citizens  than  peace. 
It  is  the  most  Important  issue  In  our  minds 
and  our  hearts  tonight.  And  by  peace  I 
mean  not  Just  a  temporary  agreement  to 
end  hostilities,  but  a  permanent  world  peace. 
And  so  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  with  the 
serious  world  situation  confronting  us,  we 
must  consider  legislative  matters  and  other 
policies  of  our  Government  not  as  Republi- 
cans, not  as  Democrats,  not  as  Independ- 
ents— but  as  Americans. 


The  Immigration  Uproar 

EXTENSION  OP  RERIARKS 
or 

HON.  L  L  FORRESTER    . 

d$  QBoaaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th(> 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Human  Events  for  January  7, 1953: 
The  immigration  uproar:  Behind  the  vio- 
lent drive  against  the  McCarran-Walter  im- 
migration law,  there  lies  (according  to  thoee 
administration  people  willing  to  talk)  a  line- 
up of  water-front  racketeering  Interesto  and 
pro-Communist  elenients,  financed  by  Uter- 
ally  mllUons  of  dollars. 

The  water-front  gangsters  are  largely  Ital- 
ian, and  some  are  fighting  to  keep  out  of  Jail 
or  to  avoid  deportation.  The  Anastaala  or- 
ganization— probably  the  real  power  force  be- 
hind the  Nation's  crime  syndicate— 'Is  said  to 
be  spending  a  lot  of  money  In  the  hope  of 
amending  the  Immigration  bill.  Immigra- 
tion experts  stress  that  every  5  years  the 
Italian  police  try  to  clean  up  the  Naples 
water  front,  and  that  the  resultant  off- 
scouring  penetrates  our  shores,  often  Il- 
legally. A  considerable  number  of  the  Anas- 
tasla  mob  got  in  the  United  States  by  Jump- 
ing ship.  This  channel  can  be  stopped  by 
strict  enforcement  of  the  McCarran  law. 
(Hence  the  uproar  In  New  York  papers  about 
the  screening  of  foreign  seamen  before  al- 
lowing them  to  take  shore  leave.) 

Meanwhile,  left-wingers  are  simultane- 
ously working  (whether  In  cooperation  with 
the  gangstere  Is  not  ascertainable)  to  dis- 
credit the  McCarran -Walter  law,  for  they  also 
fear  the  screening  procedure.  Additionally, 
these  elements  aim  to  create  as  much  racial 
friction  as  possible  in  the  United  States  (a 
principal  Commie  objective).  They  exploit 
left-wing  Jewish  organizations  sgainst  the 
law  (although  conservative  Jewish  organiza- 
tions have  shown  no  oblectlon  to  the  legisla- 
tion). Finally,  the  White  House  collabo- 
rated with  these  leftuts  by  setting  up  the 
presidential  commission  which  has  Just  Is- 
sued an  adverse  report  on  the  McCarran 
statute. 

A  check  is  now  being  made  of  the  persona 
called  to  testify  against  the  law  before  this 
commission  whose  membership  is  heavily 
loaded  with  liberals.  So  far.  the  check 
shows  that  about  30  percent  of  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  appear  also  In  the  files  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

In  Congress,  the  so-called  liberals  appear 
on  the  same  side  as  the  Anastaslas — thus 
presenting  the  line-up  of  communism  and 
crime  so  often  assailed  by  Republicans  dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Senator  Homphkit  (Minne- 
sota, Democrat)  has  taken  a  lead  In  fighting 
the  McCarran  law.  Humphhet  reportedly 
threatened  to  block  insertion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  highly  revelatory 
article  in  defense  of  the  McCarran  law  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Republic  magazine 
(noted  In  this  column  on  December  24). 
But,  friends  of  the  immigration  law,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  fight  about  the  insertion  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  Humphrey,  put  the  piece 
in  the  Recoko  through  the  lower  House  of 
Congress. 

Others  have  been  active,  distributing 
copies  of  the  National  Republic  article  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  This  action  may 
prove  very  troublesome  for  Senator  Hum- 
phrzt  who  win  presumably  run  for  reelec- 
tion In  that  State  In  1954.  Republican  Con- 
gressman Judo  oX  that  State,  who  voted  for 


the  McCarran  law,  la  aald  to  be  planning  to 
run  for  Senator  against  Humphret.  His 
stand  on  the  McCarran  law  will  not  lose  him 
votes  among  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 


Role  of  the  Bliaority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  MSW  TOKX 


ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hfive  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcc«o  the  text  of 
a  very  fine  address  on  the  role  of  the 
minority,  delivered  by  oiu  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  KxrAUVKB],  before  the  annual  bar 
dinner  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association  on  December  11.  1952. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

ROI.B   or  THE   MnOSZTT 

I  am  appearing  before  you  this  evening 
tn  a  role  which,  being  a  partisan.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  seek,  but  which  I  think  offers 
some  real  and  intriguing  challenges. 

This  role  is  as  one  ot  the  spokesmen  for 
the  minority. 

It  is  a  new  and  unfamiliar  role  to  most  of 
us  Democrats  now  in  CongnMS.  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  Congress,  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  since  1939.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  minority  before.  •■  far  aa  Congress 
Is  concerned.  But  never  have  I  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
word — as  it  applies  to  Coixgress  while  the 
executive  branch  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
opposition  party. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Republican  friends 
across  the  aisle — men  who  have  had  so  much 
more  experience  at  this  minority  business — 
are  watching  with  some  Interest  to  see  how 
we  Democrats  will  perform.  Since  we  expect 
them  to  have  even  more  experience  in  the 
minority  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  it 
behooves  us  to  make  our  actions  a  model 
which  they  can  follow. 

I  can  speak  with  authority  only  for  myself. 
But  I  wUl  be  glad  to  tell  them  in  advance 
-the  philosophy  which  this  Democrat  wUl 
follow— :-and  from  the  pubUc  statements  since 
the  election  of  many  others,  including  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Governor  Stevenson.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  wiU  be  the  phUoeophy  followed 
by  most  of  us. 

I  can  express  it  best  perhaps  by  borrowing 
the  words  of  an  outstanding  Republican. 
Senator  Heiuy  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  We  shaU 
seek  to  be  "the  voice  of  conscience  though 
not  of  power."  If  we  are  to  adequately  fit 
that  description,  we  shall  have  to  behave  not 
at  all  like  most  of  Senator  Ltxlge's  Republi- 
can colleagues  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  things  which  we  refuse  tc  do  will  be  Just 
as  important  as  the  things  which  we  do. 

We  must  be  Just  as  willing  to  applaud  the 
majority  when  It  la  right  as  to  oppose  It 
when  It  Is  wrong. 

We  must  be  unselfish  in  helping  President 
Eisenhower  do  the  things  he  must  and 
should  do. 

We  must  approach  his  proposals,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  Republican  majority,  in  a 
spirit  of  healthy  and  helpful  and  construc- 
tive criticism — not  In  a  destructive  spirit, 
designed  to  ruin  the  game  for  the  sake  ot 
the  prize. 


We  must  base  our  actions  on  a  consistent 
policy,  designed  to  promote  the  national  In- 
terest, and  therefore  must  discourage  indi- 
vidual sniping,  designed  to  promote  some 
personal  or  political  interest. 

We  must  be  watchful — but  please  let's  not 
become  a  bunch  of  old -maid  snoopers,  pick- 
ing on  trivialities  and  building  them  up  into 
causes. 

Above  all,  we  must  act  responsibly.  A  few 
years  ago — prior  to  the  1950  elections — ^the 
Republican  Party  adopted  a  statement  of 
principles.  To  me.  this  statement  was  the 
essence  of  irresponsibility.  For  Instance,  it 
firmly  favored  the  promotion  <rf  world  trade, 
while  with  equal  firmness  It  Insisted  on  the 
principles  of  tariff  protection.  It  demanded 
welfare  programs,  a  strong  national  defense, 
and  a  balanced  budget,  while  at  the  same 
time  It  denounced  taxation  and  spending. 
Of  course,  the  statement  was  properly  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule. 

When  one  does  not  have, the  responsibility 
of  Government,  there  Is  always  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  become  aU  things  to  all 
people.  But  that  simply  is  neither  honest 
nor  honorable.  Nor  is  it  convincing.  And 
since  under  our  two-party  system  the  minor- 
ity has  a  vital  function  to  p)erform — that  of 
"loyal  opposition"  if  you  please — it  is  in  the 
native  of  neglect  of  duty.  For  one  does  not 
perform  the  opposition  function  adequately 
by  bec<Mning  feeble  and  confused  and  irre- 
sponsible. One  does  not  perform  it  by 
encouraging  character  assassination  while 
piously  proclaiming  devotion  to  clvU  U'^er- 
ties,  for  instance. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  critical  of  the 
Republicans  as  a  minority.  Their  shortcom- 
ings were  not  all  their  own  fault.  In  order 
to  operate  effectively  as  a  minority,  the  party 
members  must  have  acctuate  information  on 
which  to  base  their  appraisals.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  majority  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  get  such  Information  at  times,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Republicans  were  operat- 
ing on  a  minimum  of  Information,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  many  times  dxiring 
their  years  in  the  minority. 

I  have  proposed  a  way  to  eliminate  this 
deficiency  and  I  Intend  to  propose  It  again 
In  the  next  Congress.  This  proposal  pro- 
vides for  a  report  and  question  period  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  at  least  once  every  2  weeks, 
but  not  more  often  than  once  a  week.  Dur- 
ing this  report  and  question  period  a  par- 
ticular member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  the  head 
of  an  agency,  would  be  invited  to  appear  on 
the  floor  and  answer  written  questions  which 
had  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  him  by 
the  legislative  committee  issuing  the  In- 
vitation. The  last  half  of  the  i>eriod  would 
be  taken  up  with  questions  by  Members 
from  the  floor.  I  believe  that  In  this  way 
much  good  woTild  be  accomplished.  A  free 
and  open  consultation  between  administra- 
tors and  Members  of  Congress  would  result. 
Not  only  would  they  know  each  other  better 
as  men,  but  there  would  be  mutual  under- 
standing— a  sense  of  partnership  in  seeking 
the  answers.  There  would  be  disagreements, 
but  the  disagreements  would  be  based  on 
facts  on  both  sides. 

I  also  have  favored  the  proposal  of  a  stand- 
ing congressional  group  to  meet  at  frequent 
Intervals  with  administration  leaders  to  dis- 
cuss policies  and  canvass  current  problems. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  for  instance,  I 
think  that  such  a  group  is  essential.  On  the 
congressional  aide.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
composed  at  least  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Houses,  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunittees,  and  of  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. These  men  should  meet  with  the  top 
policy-making  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, preferably  Including  members  of  the 


National  Security  Council.  There  would  be 
nothing  binding  In  their  conclusions,  of 
course — there  would  be  disagreements — ^but 
there  certainly  woiild  be  a  moral  obUgation 
on  both  sides  to  forget  politics  in  view  of 
mutual  canvassing  of  problems  and  policies. 

We  had  bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs  as 
long  as  Senator  Vandenberg  was  alive.  He 
sat  in  on  White  House  consultations.  He 
participated  in  the  decision  making.  But  we 
lost  that  advantage  upon  his  death. 

Ordinarily,  we  have  often  been  told,  there 
Is  about  a  8  months'  honeymoon  between  a 
new  Executive  and  Capitol  Hill,  and  then 
the  bickering  begins.  If  we  had  better  Ual- 
son.  if  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
understand  each  other  better,  I  dont  think 
this  would  happen. 

We  would  find  Instead  a  spirit  of  muttul 
cooperation.  Cooperation,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  ct^itulatlon — and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  say  tiiat  we  Democrats  should  not 
retain  our  distinctive  views  and  positions 
and  present  them  forcefully.  In  fact,  from 
the  Democratic  side  I  think  we  should  have 
more  frequent  caucuses — that  we  should  re- 
organize the  party,  bring  in  the  new  and 
yoiuig  people  and  women  and  represent  with 
vitaUty  the  views  for  which  we  campalg^ned. 

The  Republicans  are  the  conservative  party 
of  the  Nation.  They  showed  this  anew  in 
their  platform  and  campaign.  We  are  the 
liberal  party.  The  almost  37,000,000  Ameri- 
cans who  voted  for  us  are  entitled  to  vigorotis 
representation.  As  Paul  Dox7Gi.as  has  shown 
so  well,  one  can  be  a  Uberal  without  being 
wasteful.  But  we  must  not  allow  ovu-selves 
to  try  to  p>arrot  the  Republicans — ^we  must 
stand  firmly  by  the  beliefs,  which  we  have 
held  always,  that  ours  is  the  party  with  its 
feet  upon  the  grouna  out  its  eyes  upon  the 
stars— that  ours  is  the  party  which  believes 
that  this  Nation  wiU  prosper  most  as  the 
general  well-being  of  the  average  man  is 
advanced. 

As  such  we  mxist  stand  In  (^>po6ltlon  to 
the  special  Interests — and  for  the  general 
interest. 

One  of  my  own  first  actions  in  the  new 
Congress  wlU  be  to  sponsor  a  resolution 
which  I  think  is  a  prop^  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  minority.  It  meets  the 
tests  of  responsibility,  of  questioning,  and 
of  trying  to  safeguard  the  national  interests. 

My  resolution  concerns  the  so-called  tide- 
lands  oU  question.  As  you  know,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  some  time  ago  that 
the  paramount  interests  in  development  and 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  rights  in  the 
submerged  lands  off  our  coasts  were  in  the 
Federal  Government,  rather  than  the  State 
governments. 

These  resources  are  known  to  exist  off  the 
boundaries  of  three  States — ^Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  California.  The  three  States  objected 
strenuously,  as  was  to  be  expected,  main- 
taining that  they,  and  they  alone,  owned 
these  resources,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  concerned  with  lands  be- 
neath the  sea.  was  an  Invasion  of  States* 
rights. 

During  the  campaign.  General  Elsenhower 
endorsed  the  position  of  the  three  States. 
He  can  be  expected  to  place  the  power  of 
the  administration  behind  a  bill  to  return 
the  submerged  lands,  vrtth  their  great  oU 
and  gas  resources,  to  the  three  States,  with 
no  strings  attached. 

Now,  as  one  who  has  taken  a  position  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
have  an  Interest  in  these  fabulous  resources, 
I  shall  sponscv  a  resolution  caUing  for  a 
study  of  the  questions  Involved.  This  is  no 
new  thing  with  me. '  I  said  that  I  was  going 
to  sponsor  such  a  resolution  last  spring  when 
I  was  camp>algnlng  for  the  Democratic  ncwal- 
nation  as  President  myself  in  California,  one 
of  the  tidelands  States.  That  this  position 
is  satisfactory,  even  In  a  tidelands  State, 
would  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  I  carried 
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California  two  to  one.  over  an  opposition 
sUte  of  delegates  which  took  the  same  poal- 
tion  on  Udelanda  oU  that  General  Haen- 
hower  holds. 

My  proposed  resolution  calls  for  a  com- 
mission composed  of  nine  members — three 
representing  the  Federal  Government,  three 
representing  the  Udelands  States^  and  three 
representing  the  pubUc— to  study  the  vari- 
ous questions  Involved  In  this  Issue  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  and  the  President 
within  6  months. 

This  commission  would  study  boundaries, 
lines  of  Jiuisdlctlon,  special  equities  Involv- 
ing Individuals,  States,  and  communities. 
It  would  study  alternate  proposals  for  de- 
voting this  revenue  to  a  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  the  RepubUcans  have 
promised,  and  to  improvement  of  education, 
which  we  sorely  need.  In  other  words,  all 
the  many  facets  surrounding  this  question 
would  bo  studied  and  reported  on  by  the 
eom  mission. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  personally 
would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  study 
before  I  vote  on  a  question  involving  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  resources.  As  a  member 
of  the  minority,  I  also  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  see  that  the  President  and  the 
majority  have  aU  this  Information  before 
they  take  action. 

This  tldelands  matter  Is  Just  an  example 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  role  of  the  mi- 
nority In  diligently  seeking  to  protect  the 
national  Interest  Insofar  as  domestic  matters 
are  concerned.  There  will  be  many  other 
instances  where  such  action  will  be  Indi- 
cated. Pot  example,  there  are  taxes,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  care  to  see  that  all 
tncoine  ^groups  bear  their  fair  share.  There 
Is  the  necessity  of  belug  alert  to  assure  that 
no  special  interest  receives  benefits  that  af« 
not  in  the  public  Interest. 

But  this  Is  all  In  the  watchdog  category. 
Even  more  Intriguing  to  me  is  the  opportu- 
nity, which  the  minority  has  If  It  will  but 
exercise  It,  of  positively  molding  programs  of 
action  on  its  own.  This  is  where  I  think  the 
Republicans  failed  so  miserably  as  a  minor- 
ity party  during  the  past  few  years.  They 
were  forever  criticizing,  but  they  never  sug- 
gested. I  hope  that  we  Democrats  will  not 
fall  into  the  same  useless  existence. 

As  an  example,  the  Republicans  as  a  party 
think  that  there  are  many  things  wrong  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  Democrats  as  a 
party  think  that  there  are  many  things 
wrong.  All  light,  let's  change  them.  But 
Senator  Tait,  Just  because  his  name  Is  ap- 
pended to  the  law,  Is  not  necessarily  the 
oracle  to  whom  we  must  listen,  the  piper 
whom  we  must  follow,  without  question  or 
quibble.  In  making  these  changes. 

We  need  not  wait  for  Senator  Tatt  to 
author  the  changes.  His  Is  no  vested  inter- 
est. His  views  are  not  even  in  thorough  ac- 
cord with  those  of  General  Eisenhower,  as 
expressed  before  the  AFL  convention.  Yet 
the  Republicans  here  become  so  accustomed 
to  waiting  for  others  to  formulate  programs 
that  one  after  another  has  indicated  that 
he  will  await  the  word  of  Senator  Tatt  and 
then  docilely  follow  where  he  leads  in  this 
Important  field  of  labor  legislation. 

We  do  not  need  so  many  followers.  We 
need  more  leaders. 

Take  the  field  of  economy  in  government. 
Most  of  General  Elsenhower's  proposals  for 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  military  have 
been  adopted  from  reports  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  These 
reports  were  made  under  auspices  of  the 
Democratic  majority.  Now  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Democratic  minority  should  not 
take  the  leadership  in  helping  President 
Bsenhower  put  these  reforms  into  effect. 


'T&ke  the  field  (tf  social  legislation.  De- 
spite all  the  Republicans  have  said,  you  can 
be  sure  that  there  win  be  Uttle  regression 
in  this  field,  because  most  of  the  reforms 
were  good.  But  likewise,  there  wlU  be  little 
or  no  progress  unless  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity. Joined  by  a  few  Republicans,  takes  the 
leadership  in  positively  fashioning  such 
progress. 

In  the  great  area  of  foreign  affairs,  we 
have  our  greatest  opportunities  and  our 
greatest  challenges.  General  Eisenhower  and 
the  Republican  Party  come  into  office  with 
these  opportunities  and  these  challenges. 

During  the  years  of  Democratic  admin- 
IstraUon,  the  Republican  Party  in  Congress 
has  done  much  to  restrict  our  freedom  of 
action  in  foreign  affairs.  As  long  as  Senator 
Vandenberg  was  alive  this  was  not  true,  but 
upon  his  death  the  theory  of  bipartisanship 
was  forgotten. 

I,  a  Democrat,  have  had  many  disagree- 
ments with  President  Truman  and  with  our 
Secretary  of  State.  But  Republican  sniping 
at  them  became  so  violent  and  so  personal 
and  so  partisan  that  I  am  convinced  many 
things  which  might  have  been  done  were 
not  done,  simply  because  of  the  Impossibil- 
ity of  a  fair  and  dispassionate  presentation. 
General  Elsenhower  and  the  Republicans 
come  into  office  under  different  circvun- 
stances.  Mr.  Dulles  will  not  be  called  soft 
if,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  declines  to  spon- 
sor a  Nationalist  invasion  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  General  Eisenhower  will  not  be 
called  bimgler  because  he  returns  from  Ko- 
rea -vitb  the  assertion  that  he  has  no  easy 
or  trick  solution.  Nor  will  his  patriotism  be 
questioned  because  he  says  we  must  take 
care  that  action  on  our  part  does  not  spread 
the  war. 

In  other  words,  as  the  responsible  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  pointed  oirt  recently, 
the  Republican  administration  has  more 
nmneuverability  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs because  they  are  not-  tainted.  If  they 
give  us  a  chance,  we  Democrats  will  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  become  "tainted"  through 
an  excess  of  partisanship  and  thus  retain 
this  enviable  position  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  . 

Finally,  in  discussing  this  role  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  J.  B. 
Gough.  He  was  speaking  not  of  a  minority 
such  as  we  have  In  the  Senate,  but  his  words 
do  point  up  the  magnificent  challenge  which 
any  minority  faces.     He  observed: 

"The  chosen  heroes  of  this  earth  have  been 
In  a  minority.  There  is  not  a  social,  politi- 
cal, or  religious  privilege  that  you  enjoy 
today  that  was  not  bought  for  you  by  the 
blood  and  tears  and  patient  suffering  of 
the  minority.  It  is  the  minority  that  have 
stood  in  the  van  of  every  moral  conflict  and 
achieved  all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

And  so  it  is.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  in  a 
minority  when  he  authored  the  Virginia 
Statute  of  Religious  Liberty.  Thomas  Paine 
was  in  a  minority  when  he  helped  plant  the 
seeds  that  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  he 
spoke  minority  sentiments  often. 

So  we  Democrats  in  Congress  are  proud 
of  the  company  we  are  keeping  these  days. 
We  like  the  companionship.  We  face  the 
coming  session  ready  to  explore  new  and 
challenging  avenues.  We  hope  that  along 
them  we  shall  find  real  opportunities  for 
true  Service  to  the  Nation  in  the  role  of 
minority  party. 

Above  all,  we  will  remember  that  we  are 
Americans  first  and  that  General  Elsenhower 
Is  our  President,  too,  selected  by  a  great 
majority  of  Americans.  He  will  have  our 
best  wishes  always. 


Tke  RcfdbUcan  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSKNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Republican  Women,  at  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  on  Monday,  November  17, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd. 
as  follows: 

It  is  again  a  real  pleasure  to  greet  this  out- 
standing patriotic  organization. 

I  cannot  look  back  to  this  year's  national 
campaign  without  a  profound  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  tremendous  contribution 
of  the  women  of  America  to  the  great  Repub- 
lican victory. 

Never  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  the  Infiuence  of  our  women  been 
exerted  with  such  enthusiasm  or  with  such 
effectiveness. 

In  every  county  of  our  commonwealth  the 
Council  of  Republican  Women  were  care- 
fully organized  and  worked  valiantly  until 
the  victory  was  overwhelming. 

Without  your  leadership  and  your^czampla 
there  might  have  been  a  different  result. 
The  women  made  Republican  victory  pos- 
sible. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  advertising 
slogan,  "Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman." 

Well,  on  election  day  the  women  of  Amer- 
lea  demonstrated  the  power  of  their  determU 
nation  to  have  a  thorough  housecleaning  at 
Washington  and  a  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  Nation's  greatness. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of 
addressing  many  of  your  conventions.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  when  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
yo\ir  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  good 
government.  But  whatever  words  of  praise 
and  appreciation  I  have  spoken  in  the  past 
must  now  be  doubled  and  redoubled.  I  am 
more  than  proud  of  the  outstanding  Job  you 
have  done  for  the  Republican  Party  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  for  the  United  States. 

Yes,  we  have  had  a  great  Republican  vic- 
tory. The  people  of  our  Nation  have  turned 
once  more  to  the  Republican  Party  for  lead- 
ership. They  have  given  the  RepubMcan 
Party  a  mandate  to  restore  the  sound  prin- 
ciples that  made  us  a  great  Nation. 

That  responsibility  is  so  grave  that  It  must 
not  be  assumed  without  solemn  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  Ideals  for  which  American'  pa- 
triots and  heroes  gave  their  lives  in  every 
generation. 

We  will  have  no  hope  of  success  tmless,  In 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "we  here 
highly  resolve  that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

The  kind  of  government  to  which  Lincoln 
was  passionately  devoted — the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  we  believe — "shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth"  if  we  go  forward  with 
strength  and  moral  courage  to  meet  the 
challenge  we  face  as  a  republic. 

The  victory  we  have  achieved  places  upon 
each  of  us  an  Individual  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  our  country  and 
for  our  hope  of  peace  in  the  world. 
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•  My  topic  today  grows  out  of  the  wise 
observation  made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Just 
after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  on  the  17th  day  of  September 
1787. 

^  "What  kind  of  government  have  you  given 
us?"  Dr.  Franklin  was  asked  as  he  stepped 
into  the  courtyard  of  Independence  Hall. 

"A  republic,"  he  replied,  and  he  added  a 
warning  that  is  Just  as  much  alive  as  it  was 
165  years  ago,  "if  you  can  keep  it." 

Franklin's  words  are  Just  as  potent  a  chal- 
lenge as  they  were  when  uttered  by  that 
great  statesman,  patriot,  and  philosopher. 
The  American  Republic  will  survive  only 
so  long  as  ws  can  keep  it  strong,  solvent, 
and  free. 

Where  can  we  look  for  guidance? 

In  the  Holy  Bible  we  find  an  injunction 
that  is  applicable  to  our  present-day  prob- 
lems.   It  Is  this: 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  which 
thy  fathers  have  set." 

The  ancient  landmarks  of  our  Nation's 
greatness  still  stand,  but  for  30  years  they 
have  been  obscured  by  a  fog  of  confusion  and 
perplexity. 

In  recent  administrations  they  have  been 
loet  to  sight.  We  have  wandered  into  paths 
of  peril.  We  have  weakened  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  founding  fathers  built  the 
structure  of  American  freedom. 

What  are  these  ancient  landmarks  that 
can  guide  us  back  to  the  broad  highway  of 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity? 

First,  and  most  important,  we  have  the 
Ideals  of  Americanism  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

•TTiat  all  men  are  created  eqvial:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  rights 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

Those  rights  are  the  essence  of  our  indi- 
vidual freedom.  They  are  not  granted  by 
goveriunent.    They  come  from  God. 

Government  that  attempts  to  restrict  or 
curtail  them,  or  to  take  them  away,  trans- 
gresses against  the  divine  law,  to  which  the 
founding  fathers  gave  their  firm  allegiance. 

As  a  nation  and  as  individuals  we  must 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
BUI  of  Rights  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liber- 
ties. They  limit  the  f>ower  of  the  govern- 
ment and  shield  every  American  against 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

We  have  seen  the  Constitution  Ignored  and 
its  meaning  distorted  for  political  advantage. 
We  have  seen  the  liberties  of  the  people  in- 
vaded by  socialistic  schemes  that  have  no 
place  in  the  plan  of  government  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution. 

We  have  seen  great  nations  crumble  into 
ruin  because  the  self-reliance  of  the  people 
and  their  moral  strength  were  destroyed  by 
false  leaders  who  promised  an  easy  way  of 
life. 

If  we  remember  the  wisdom  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  we  will  keep  our  Republic.  We  will 
turn  with  deeper  respect  to  the  teachings  of 
the  founding  fathers.  We  will  look  with 
greater  reverence  upon  the  Constitution  they 
so  wisely  planned  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
personal  liberty. 

As  Republicans  and  as  Americans,  we  face 
two  immense  tasks: 

1.  To  preserve  our  individual  freedom 
against  the  encroachment  of  big  government. 

2.  To  build  a  strong,  united  America  that 
will  stand  as  an  unconquerable  barrier  against 
aggression  and  as  a  potent  force  for  peace. 

With  one-third  of  the  world  already  under 
the  domination  of  Moscow,  vire  have  no 
choice.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  Republic  we 
miut  be  strong,  we  must  be  \inited,  we  must 
be  solvent. 

We  must  live  within  our  means.  We  miist 
work  for  a  balanced  budget. 


We  must  reduce  the  cost  and  else  of  our 
government.  We  must  streamline  and  sim- 
plify Its  operations. 

Debt  and  taxes  can  destroy  us  from  within. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  to  cut  government  spending.  We  must 
cut  down  the  cost  of  government  at  all  levels 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  that  indicate 
how  the  bulk  of  the  taxing  power  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1935  total  taxes  collected  by  all  48  State 
governments  and  their  local  subdivisions,  in- 
cluding school  districts,  amoimted  to  $7,000,- 
000,000.  Federal  taxes  collected  that  year 
amounted  to  $3,500,000,000. 

In  the  present  1952-53  fiscal  year  State  and 
local  taxes  are  expected  to  total  about  $20,- 
000,000,000,  while  Federal  taxes  are  estimated 
at  $69,000,000  000.  That  means  Federal  taxes 
are  now  20  times  as  much  as  they  were  in 
1935  and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
all  the  State,  local,  and  school  taxes  com- 
bined. 

Soon  after  the  Eighty-third  Congress  con- 
venes President  Trtiman  will  submit  his 
budget  for  the  fiscal  yesir  which  begins  next 
June  30.  •  It  is  expected  he  will  propose  the 
spending  of  $85,000,000,000. 

We  Republicans  campaigned  against  $85,- 
000,000,000  budg<!ts.  We  promised  to  cut 
down  spending,  and  I  can  asstire  you  that 
every  item  in  the  budget  will  be  given  the 
moet  careful  examination. 

General  Elsenhower  and  the  Republican 
Congress  will  need  your  support  when  we 
begin  to  slash  away  at  every  nonessential 
proposal  and  cut  down  on  every  item  where 
savings  can  be  effected. 

There  vrtll  be  opposition  from  pressure 
groups  and  others  who  depend  upon  big 
spending  for  special  advantage.  But  we  have 
seen  bow  corruption  breeds  in  an  atmosphere 
of  waste  and  extravagance. 

The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  put  an 
end  to  that.     With  your  help  it  will  be  done. 

A  firm,  sound  fiscal  foundation  is  impera- 
tive to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
Only  a  strong  and  solvent  America  can  stand 
against  the  further  advance  of  godless  com- 
munism. 

The  FMeral  Government  mvist  rettim  to 
State  and  local  governments  those  functions 
which  they  are  better  qualified  to  perform. 

It  must  relinquish  activities  which  com- 
pete with  individual  enterprise. 

Congress,  as  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, must  regain  the  power  of  the  pvirse. 
That  is  the  duty  of  Congress.  It  must  have 
the  courage  to  resist  every  demand  for  need- 
less or  wasteful  spending. 

Otu"  whole  system  of  taxation  must  be 
given  careful  study  to  correct  inequities  and 
to  assiure  the  expansion  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Our  system  of  grants  and  subsidies  to  the 
States  for  Federal  aid  programs  must  be 
re-examined.  Local  sources  of  revenuermust 
be  allocated  to  the  States  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  so-called  Federal  aid. 

Our  policy  in  Europe  and  Asia  must  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  past  mistakes  and 
the  terrible  price  we  are  paying  in  Korea, 
where  American  battle  casualties  are  now 
close  to  126,000. 

I  have  mentioned  In  brief  outline  some  of 
the  things  the  Republican  Party  must  do  to 
strengthen  our  country  and  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

The  fruit  of  victory  that  we  should  prize 
moet  highly  is  the  opportunity  to  serve  Amer- 
ica better  than  the  party  which  has  been  in 
power  during  the  last  20  years. 

What  must  we  correct? 

1.  Apathy.  Many  people  do  not  consider 
where  the  nK>ney  comes  from  to  pay  for  all 
of  the  things  now  being  considered  by  Gov- 
wnment.    They  do  not  realize  that  money 


borrowed   by   Government   is    the    gieatest 
cause  of  Infiation. 

2.  Disimity.  There  are  those  who  would 
destroy  o\ir  oovmtry  by  creating  •disunity. 
They  would  undermine  oiu*  form  of  govern- 
ment by  spreading  hatred  and  prejudice. 

3.  Dishonesty.  We  have  those  who  are  so 
desirous  of  an  easy  way  of  life  that  they 
defraud  their  country  and  their  fellow  men. 

4.  Cowardice.  There  are  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  stand  on  their  ovra  feet. 
They  woxild  trade  their  precious  liberty  to 
gain  a  little  sectirity. 

The  last  election  was  won  by  the  Republi- 
can Party  because  the  i>eople  believed  its 
candidate.  General  Eisenhower,  was  the  man 
who  co\ild  lead  our  country  back  to  spiritual 
values  rather  than  personal  advantage. 

Our  Job  is  to  find  the  points  of  agreement 
among  our  different  segments  of  society,  and 
to  unite  them  into  a  great  force  working 
together  in  tolerance  and  good  wUl  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

We  must  keep  under  control  the  human 
characteristics  of  Ingratitude,  selfish  ambi- 
tion, and  the  cohesive  power  of  public 
plunder. 

Now  that  the  political  strife  is  over  and 
the  Issue  has  been  decided,  we  should  close 
ranks.  All  Americans  must  be  united  for 
the  oommcm  good. 

The  two-party  system  in  America  is  one 
of  the  firm  foundations  of  good  government. 
A  strong  minority  party  can  help  advance 
the  national  Interest  by  constructive  criti- 
cism that  points  out  weakness  in  the 
majority. 

But  within  the  Republican  Party  our  para- 
mount need  is  unity — not  conflict.  If  we 
are  united  we  can  make  Pennsylvania  the 
greatest  stronghold  of  R^ublicanism  in 
the  United  States. 

To  do  this  we  must  put  aside  all  thotight 
of  selfish  advancement  and  cooperate  for  the 
benefit  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Victory  in  1952  has  brought  us  new  opti- 
mism about  o\ir  country's  future.  But  we 
m\ist  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  divided  by 
petty  squabbles.  We  must  work  together. 
We  must  live  up  to  our  reeponsibilities.  We 
must  gain  political  strength  through  good 
government  that  truly  represents  the  will  of 
the  people. 

As  a  party  and  as  a  people  let  us  stand  on 
the  ramparts  of  freedom  and  do  oiu-  full 
duty. 

Let  us  go  on  the  offensive.  As  a  program 
for  Americans  I  would  humbly  suggest  the 
following : 

1.  Decentralization  of  government.  More 
govenunent  at  the  local  level,  which  Is  self- 
government  and  home  rule. 

2.  Simplification  of  government.  Elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  overlapping  and  duplication. 

3.  Make  governmental  projects,  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  fiood  control,  and  reclama- 
tion, self-liquidating  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  Social  security  and  other  benefits 
throiigh  contributions  of  individuals  must 
be  made  financially  sound. 

6.  Each  level  of  goveriunent  should  be  as- 
signed definite  functions  and  taxes  to  carry 
them  out  efficiently  and  economically. 

6.  Keep  government  at  a  level  we  can  af« 
ford. 

7.  A  foreign  policy  of  strength  based  on 
right  and  Jtistice. 

8.  Make  decency  In  government  so  con- 
spicuous that  It  will  be  an  example  of  right 
conduct  to  all  the  people. 

Throughout  all  our  history  America's  most 
valuable  asset  has  been  oiu*  Intense  desire  to 
be  free  and  independent.  That  has  been  our 
secret  weapon  in  war.  Our  fighting  forces 
have  carried  this  great  Ideal  into  battle. 

Russia  does  not  have  this  weapon,  and  can- 
not possibly  have  it  under  Its  system  of 
slavery. 


'I- 
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Thte  weapon  In  America  must  be  kept 
l»rlght  and  shining.  It  hu  been  deyeloped 
under  a  form  of  government  which  never 
Interfered  with  Indivldxial  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. 

As  long  as  we  adhere  to  that  Ideal  Joe 
Stalin.  <w  any  other  dictator,  will  be  unable 
to  defeat  ua. 

We  will  keep  our  Republic  safe,  secure,  free, 
and  everlasting. 


Tax  Redaction  and  Limitation  on 
Expenditnres 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOKK 

•     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  CXJUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  of  January  7. 
supporting  tax  reduction  and  House  bill 
2,  proposing  limitation  on  expenditures: 

IKX'S  Elbctkd 

It's  official  now.  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower actually  was  elected  President  last 
November  4  by  443  electoral  votes  to  Adlal 
Stevenson's  89. 

The  Eighty-third  Congress  In  Joint  session 
yesterday  watched  its  tellers  count  the  elec- 
toral college  ballots,  as  by  law  required,  and 
satisfied  itself  that  Ike  really  did  win.  We 
can  all  breathe  easier  now.  Renewed  con- 
gratulations to  the  President-  and  Vice 
President-elect. 

We  feel  that  congratulations  are  also  due 
the  new  Congress  on  the  way  In  which  It  is 
getting  set  to  operate. 

It  convened  last  Saturday,  for  opening  ses- 
sions of  Senate  and  House.  The  meetings 
were  full  of  good  humor  and  cooperative 
spirit  on  the  part  of  both  the  victorloxis 
Republicans  and  the  defeated  Etemocrats. 

Senator  Robsst  A.  TArr,  of  Ohio,  was 
promptly  elected  Senate  majority  floor  leader, 
and  Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Martin  then  proceeded  to  turn  In 
what  we  thought  was  far  and  away  the  best 
performance  of  the  opening  session.  Taking 
over  the  gavel  from  retiring  Speaker  Sam 
KATwntf,  Democrat,  Texas,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  powers  of  Congress,  which  seemed  to  us 
a  masterpiece  of  honest  eloquence  and 
straight  thinking. 

The  New  and  Fair  Dealers,  said  Mr.  Martin 
In  effect,  have  done  their  worst  for  the  last 
20  years  to  turn  Congress  Into  a  White  House 
rubber  stamp,  a  mere  collective  "yes"  man 
to  the  President.  That  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  Marxist  formula  for  turning  a  republic 
Into  a  dictatorship. 

One  Republican  objective,  the  Speaker 
promised,  will  be  to  restore  Congress  to 
equality  with  the  other  branches  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  executive  and  the  Judicial. 
Bfr.  MAsmr  confidently  expects  cooperation 
from  Mr.  Eisenhower,  since  the  Incoming 
President  believes  In  his  bones  that  this 
country  should  remain  a  republic. 

GIVE  CONGBESS  rAIB  TREATMENT 

~     The  new  Speaker  made  one  plea  which 
we'd  like  to  echo  and  endorse  here. 

This  was  an  earnest  request  for  support 
from  the  American  people  as  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  works  along  through  the 
months  to  come.  Not  that  this  Congress 
is  above  fair  criticism,  or  shrinks  from  it. 


It  Isnt  and  It  doesnt.  When  It  makes  mis- 
takes. It  should  hear  from  the  people — and 
will. 

But  there  should  be  a  let-up,  we  believe, 
on  ridicule  and  unfair  abuse  of  the  greatest 
law-making  body  in  the  present-day  world. 
Some  of  the  cynicism  Instilled  In  many  of 
us  during  20  years  of  New  and  Fair  Deal- 
Ism  should  be  moth-balled  for  a  while. 
Congress,  like  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, deserves  a  fair  chance  to  do  its  best 
toward  mopping  up  the  wreckage,  exposing 
more  crooks  and  Communists,  and  restor- 
ing Americanism  to  America. 

That's  a  gigantic  Job,  and  it  can't  be  fully 
accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of 
large  numbers  of  citizens. 

Speaker  Martin  demonstrated  that  the 
GOP  has  not  forgotten  one  of  Its  most  im- 
portant campaign  promises  by  giving  a  tax- 
reduction  bill  the  top  spot  on  the  House  Cal- 
endar. This  proposal,  known  as  H.  R.  1 
and  Introduced  by  R-presentatlve  Daniei. 
A.  Reed,  Republican,  of  New  York,  would 
cut  Federal  Income  taxes  for  almost  all  tax- 
payers by  11  percent,  effective  July  1. 

MAKING  OUTGO  EQUAI.  UfCOHE 

That  Is  encouraging.  Even  more  encotir- 
aglng,  we'd  say.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
licans Intend  to  balance  the  budget  before 
cutting  taxes,  and  hope  to  do  both  this 
year. 

To  cut  taxes  and  persist  In  spending  be- 
yond Government  Income  would  be  foolish 
and  dangerous. 

In  which  connection,  we'd  like  to  file  an- 
other plea  for  congressional  attention  to 
Representative  Frederic  R.  Coudkbt's,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  New  York,  well-known  plan 
for  forcing  the  Government  to  live  within 
Its  Income  In  peacetime.  The  Idea  is  aim- 
ply  that  Congress  shaU  be  forbidden  by 
law  to  appropriate  money  in  excess  of  the 
year's  revenues  the  Treasury  Department  ex- 
pects to  take  in. 

That  might  be  bitter  medicine  at  first,  but 
it  could  be  a  lifesaver  for  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  long  run. 

We  think  the  Eighty-third  Congress  Is  off 
to  a  good  start,  and  are  hoping  it  will  do 
great  things  tac  the  whole  covmtry. 


Senator  Robert  A  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9, 1953 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Tris  Coffin  on 
January  7,  1953.  on  the  pr(^7am  the 
Chesapeake  ti  Ohio  News  Summary, 
heard  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  other 
cities  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  a  revealing  appraisal  of  the 
majority  leader  of  this  body,  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

The  CHAntMAN  or  the  Boaso 

This  morning  at  8:30,  a  taU  man  wearing 
a  battered  old  hat  and  toting  a  bulging 
briefcase  strode  with  a  brisk  confidence 
down  a  third  floor  hall  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building.  His  intent  look  of  wheels  mesh- 
ing within  wheels  was  a  trade-mark.  When 
he  smUed  a  greeting  to  a  Senate  employee 


sbufBlng  by  for  a  badly  needed  cup  of  coffee, 
he  looked  like  an  elderly  cherub  or  an  impish 
squirrel.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  a« 
dry  and  twangy  as  the  village  schoolmaster. 
This  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directcMi  of  the  United  States  Government 
under  the  new  administration,  a  Job  cre- 
ated by  Robert  A.  TArr.  No  other  man  could 
fill  It. 

Dvright  Elsenhower  Is  the  President,  but 
he  must  submit  his  plans  and  programs  and 
budget  to  his  board  of  directors,  the  Con- 
gress. In  all  the  long  and  often  stormy 
years  of  Democrat  control,  there  never  waa 
an  undisputed  chairman.  Lovable  Alben 
B.UWLET  was  a  wise  counselor  and  toast- 
master;  Sam  Ratbvrn,  the  autocrat  of  the 
House.  But  Robert  Taft  wlU  really  be  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

He  will  test  every  bill  and  program  coming 
to  Congress  from  downtown  by  his  own 
standards — Is  It  good  for  the  country?  Will 
It  work?  Does  It  meet  Republican  pledges? 
If  the  program  doesnt  stand  up.  Senator 
Taft's  own  impatient,  sharp  mind  will 
quickly  redraft  the  bill.  Robert  Taft  could 
no  more  be  a  rubber  stamp  than  Harry 
Truman  could  hold  his  tongue. 

While  Senator  Taft  Is  making  up  his 
mind,  he  wants  to  hear  all  sides.  He  enjoys, 
even  relishes  the  give  and  take  of  minds. 
But  if  the  other  Is  unyielding,  a  John  L. 
Lewis  or  a  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  Taft  becomes  by 
turns  cold,  sarcastic,  and   disinterested. 

Once  Robert  TArr  makes  up  his  mind, 
neither  the  hounds  of  hell,  the  biggest  pres- 
sure group  In  his  State,  nor  his  doeeet  friends 
can  change  him  one  Lit. 

Few  people  actually  know  Robert  Taft. 
although  he  Is  one  of  the  most  savagely 
caricatured  men  of  our  time.  He  is  painted 
as  a  combination  Mr.  Scrooge.  Nero,  and 
Richelieu.  Actually,  this  Is  a  great  American 
myth. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Taft  few  people 
i  ke  the  trouble  to  know  4  years  ago. 

President  Truman  had  been  elected — to 
the  great  surprise  of  every  politician  (no 
matter  what  they  said  to  reporters  later). 
A  group  of  self-appointed  Republican  lib- 
erals met  to  draft  a  new  GOP  program.  They 
were  called  by  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  told  correspondents,  "Bob  Taft  Is  a  nice 
fellow.  But  he's  as  out  of  style  as  last  year's 
bat.  We  need  a  new  leader  in  the  Senate." 
I  went  across  the  hall  to  ask  Senator  Taft 
what  he  thought  of  all  this.  In  his  office 
lined  with  toy  elephants  of  all  sizes  and 
crafts,  Mr.  Republican  sighed  and  said  pa- 
tiently, "Why.  my  voting  record  Is  more  lib- 
eral than  Senator  Lodge's  or  most  of  them 
over  there.     Look  at  the  record." 

It  was  true.  Robert  Taft  was  ahead  of 
his  party.  Compared  to  Speaker  Joe  Mar- 
nw ,  Tatt  is  one  of  those  people  you  wouldn't 
dare  Invite  to  the  Union  League  Club.  In 
fact,  Senator  John  Bricker,  of  Ohio,  a  stur- 
dy, old-fashioned  conservative,  said  as  much 
during  the  housing  fi:;ht.  Taft  was  all-out 
for  public  housing.  The  handsome,  white- 
haired  Bricker  gasped  In  the  shocked  voice 
of  a  kid  who  Just  discovers  there  Isnt  any 
Santa  Claus,  "Why  Bob  Tatt  is  practically 
a  Socialist." 

Even  on  labor  legislation,  where  he  has 
been  pictured  as  a  snarling  hunchback  with 
a  whip.  Senator  Taft  Is  no  viUaln.  He 
stopped  President  Truman  from  drafting 
railroad  workers  in  a  moment  of  hysteria. 
He  tamed  down  the  harsh  restrictions  of  the 
Hartley  bill  passed  in  the  House  and  written, 
incidentally,  by  Vice  President-elect  Nixon. 
Actually,  Robert  Taft  privately  regards 
himself  as  an  old-fashioned  liberal  and  in  a 
talk  gave  this  description: 

"A  liberal  is  a  man  who  believes  in  free- 
dom of  thought,  who  Is  not  a  worshipper  of 
orthodox  dogma.  He  believes  In  freedom 
and  opposes  measures  which  restrict  free- 
dom, unless  such  restriction  Is  necessary  tq 
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preserve  the  rights  of  others.  He  mtist  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  others  to  think  differ- 
ently from  himself.  He  wants  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  freedom  of  others.  He  must 
be  willing  to  give  attentive  consideration  to 
new  proposals,  whether  he  finally  favors 
them  or  not.  He  must  be  open  minded  to 
new  pn^posals,  whether  he  finally  favors 
them  or^ot.  He  must  be  open  minded  to 
new  Ideas^iis  opposed  to  orthodox  dogma  and 
accepted  practice.  He  wants  to  keep  his  own 
mind  free." 

In  the  housing  debate,  he  spelled  otrt  how 
far  the  Government  should  go  to  make  life 
better.  He  said  stoutly.  "We  recognize  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  relief  in  the  form 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  free  medical  care 
for  those  unable  to  pay  for  It.  I  see  no  dif- 
ference in  the  need  for  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  care.  The  program  I  favor  (for 
housing)  is  based  on  the  principle  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  those  xmable  to  provide 
themselves  and  their  famUlee  with  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  life." 

He  pushed  this  idea  a  step  further  In  his 
battle  for  Federal  funds  for  teachers.  The 
Senator  argued:  "We  should  make  available 
to  every  child  minimum  educational  oppor- 
tunities, no  matter  how  poor  the  district  In 
which  he  may  live.  No  boy  can  possibly  have 
equality  of  opportunity,  if  be  doesn't  have 
enough  education  to  understand  at  least 
what  his  djjportunltles  are.  It  Is  the  con- 
tern  of  all  the  Nation  to  see  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  translated  Into  reality." 

This  year,  Robert  Tatt  will  torn  bl>  mind. 
as  sharp  and  hard  as  tempered  steel,  to 
America's  toughest  problem — the  world 
about  us.  Most  of  our  Government's  funds 
and  energies  are  spent  on  building  the  de- 
fenses of  ourselves  and  friends. 

Robert  Tatt  will  find  a  seat  at  the  long, 
velvet  covered  table  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  from  there  prob- 
ably dominate  the  State  Department.  Per- 
haps, he  mav  find  answers  to  Korea,  revolts 
boiling  through  Asia  and  Africa,  Iran. 
Germany. 

At  least,  and  his  enemies  will  admit  this. 
Robert  Taft  will  never  give  up  trying  to  find 
the  answers.     It's  the  nature  of  the  man. 

This  is  Trls  Coffin  reporting  from  Wash- 
ington. 


Electoral  Ref  oroi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  by  Mr.  J. 
Harvle  Williams,  able  analyst,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  10,  1952,  issue 
of  Human  Events: 

SLBCToaAL   Reform:    ths   OoTn>BRT  Amsmd- 
Murr 

(By  J.  Harvle  Williams) 
Two  significant  facts  of  first  importance 
nnderllne  ctirrent  headlines — the  election  of 
a  President  and  Vice  President  next  Monday 
and  a  proposed  change  in  the  system  of 
election  to  those  high  ofllces  which,  if 
adopted,  will  produce  a  revolutionary  effect 
on  American  politics  for  years  to  come. 

On  Mcmday  next,  the  16th,  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  will  be 
elected,  respectively.  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  that 
day  "the  first  Monday  after  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  December."  accocding  to  Unr  under 


the  Constitution,  the  electors  who  were 
elected  last  November  4  will  meet  "in  their 
respecUve  States"  and  "vote  by  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice  President."  This  event 
occurs  as  clamor  for  reform  of  the  so-called 
"electoral  college"  mounts.  One  reform 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  only  to 
be  killed  in  the  House.  Rising  discussion 
and  agitation  suggest  that  the  next  session 
of  Congress  may  see  a  major  operation  on 
the  electoral  process. 

Congressman  Frederic  R.  Cottdext,  Jr.,  of 
New  York's  Seventeenth  District,  in  the  past 
week  has  announced  that  he  will  urge  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  rectify  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  present  system  of  electing 
electors — and  therefore  of  electing  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  CotTSERT  im veils  his  proposal  (which 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  principal  plan  to  be 
considered  by  Congress)  with  too  much 
modesty.  Actually,  what  he  proposes  Is,  in 
effect,  a  revolutionary  change  In  the  method 
of  choosing  Presidents.  For,  It  will  'elimi- 
nate the  overweighted  predominance  of  the 
blg-clty  States  In  this  process — a  predomi- 
nance which  has  enabled  the  New  and  Pair 
Deals  to  rtm  the  country  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  substantial  majority  of  the  people. 
In  short,  Mr.  Coudert  proposes  to  return  the 
power  to  all  of  the  people,  by  properly  divid- 
ing it  among  them. 

The  political  problem  to  be  solved  was 
described  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
by  Dr.  Ruth  C.  Sllra,  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, in  this  way: 

"In  recent  years  the  general  ticket  system 
of  chixislng  presidential  electors  (that  Is, 
electing  them  In  a  bloc  on  the  State-wide 
ticket)  has  compelled  both  parties  to  nomi- 
nate presidential  candidates  who  advocate 
policies  designed  to  win  the  votes  of  con- 
scious ethnic,  religious,  and  economic 
groups  in  metropolitan  centers,  where  these 
minorities  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  pop- 
ulous States  with  large  blocs  of  electoral 
votes.  •  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Congress  Is  elected  In  a  constituency  that 
makes  congressional  support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram unlikely,  for  a  majority  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  elected  In  smaller 
cities,  towns,  suburban  and  rural  areas." 

The  present  at-large  system  of  electing 
electors  Is  In  effect  the  unit  rule  of  State 
delegations  In  Democratic  conventions. 
Describing  the  lattar's  use  from  experience. 
Senator  Harrt  P.  BTRo.sald,  "undw  the  unit 
rule.  It  Is  possible  *  *  *  for  an  actual 
minority  to  control  nominations."  He 
added:  "The  unit  rule  gives  great  power  to 
the  blg-clty  machines  such  as  thoee  in  the 
populous  areas  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Illinois,  and  Califomia." 

To  solve  this  problem  Mr.  Coudert  pro- 
poses that  electors,  who  correspond  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  be  chosen  In  the 
same  way  their  coimterparts  in  Congress  are 
chosen.  Under  this  plan  two  electors  in  each 
State,  corresponding  to  its  Senators,  would 
be  elected  at  large;  and  the  remainder,  cor- 
responding to  Its  Members  of  the  House 
(which  range  among  States  from  1  to  43, 
according  to  population),  would  be  elected 
In  congressional  dlstrlcto.  or  at  large  in 
those  few  cases  where  Congressmen  are  so 
elected.  Chosen  by  this  method — the  dis- 
trict system — the  whole  body  of  electors 
would  bear  a  political  complexion  almost 
Identical  to  that  of  a  whole  Congress  sitting 
in  Joint  session.  Any  President  so  chosen 
woiild  have  to  look  for  reelection  to  exactly 
the  same  form  of  constituency  as  that  of  the 
whole  Oongresa. 

The  district  system  for  electors  had  dls- 
tlngxilshed  support  In  the  early  days  of  our 
country.  It  was  "the  mode  which  waa 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  view  when  the 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,"  ac- 
cording to  Lucius  WUmerdlng,  Jr.,  In  Politi- 
cal Science  Quarterly  ot  March  HMD.    "Jt 


was  also  the  mode,"  he  adds,  which  was 
advocated  after  some  experience  with  the 
Constitution  by  Hamilton.  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Van  Buren,  Benton.  Webster.  Story,  and 
many  others." 

The  necessity  for  presidential  electors  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  very  form  and  structure 
of  the  American  {xilitlcal  systam.  The  con- 
stitutional provision  tor  the  institution  of 
electors  does  two  supremely  important 
things: 

1.  By  excluding  Senators  and  Representa- 
tlves  from  the  office  of  elector.  It  separates 
executive  and  legislative  powers  at  the 
source,  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  American 
political  system; 

a.  By  establishing  electors  In  exact  cor- 
respondence  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, the  whole  body  of  them — in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President — combine  the  Federal- 
National  principles  on  which  American  Gov- 
ernment is  founded.  That  is,  equality  of 
the  States  in  the  Senate  and  inequality  of 
the  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
according  to  inequalities  of  population. 

However,  by  failing  to  provide  a  uniform 
method  for  choosing  electors,  the  founders 
left  the  opening  Into  which  others  have 
driven  the  wedge  of  the  {x-esent  at-large 
method  of  choosing  them.  It  was  this  fail- 
ure, through  oversight,  lack  of  foresight,  or 
political  Infeaslbillty  at  the  time,  which  has 
permitted  the  unbalancing  of  the  carefully 
balanced  and  neatly  articulated  political 
sjrstem  they  built  for  us. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the 
electors  were  chosen  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  by  the  legislatures,  sometimes 
at-large,  but  most  often  under  the  district 
system.  However,  the  at-large  or  general 
ticket  system  for  electors  spread  rapidly  with 
the  rise  of  the  party  system  in  the  early 
18(X>'8 — an  unforeseen  development.  Politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  dominant  party  In  the 
legislatures  forced  the  change  In  order  to 
control  the  State's  full  powo-  In  electing 
the  President.  The  more  power  they  could 
wield  In  his  election  the  more  influence  they 
could  exert  on  his  administration.  And  so 
it  has  remained  to  this  day. 

Adoption  of  the  Coudert  amendment 
would  change  the  Inequitable  system  now 
used  and  would  have  the  following  revolu- 
tionary but  beneficial  political  effects: 

1.  Divide  each  State's  power  in  the  election 
of  a  President  among  ito  political  parties  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  that  ito  congressional 
powo*  is  divided  among  them.  Thus  na- 
tional parties  would  have  Presidential  power 
commensurate  with  their  congressional 
power — an  Ideal  situation. 

2.  Remove  the  ideological  grounds  for  any 
conflict  between  the  President  and  Congress 
by  reducing  the  power  of  pressure  groups 
over  the  White  House  to  the  level  of  their 
weight  in  the  election  of  the  Congress. 
With  the  same  form  of  constituency,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  would  wear  much 
the  same  political  complexion. 

3.  Give  to  both  large  and  small  States 
their  proper  weight,  properly  divided  between 
their  parties,  in  the  election  of  a  President. 

4.  Break  up  the  large  bloc  of  electoral  votes 
<a  the  big-city  States  which,  because  they 
exist  and  turn  on  State-wide  pluralities,  now 
dominate  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  Presidency.  Also  make  eligible  for  nom- 
ination qualified  men  from  the  smaller 
States.  For  Instance,  the  division  of  New 
York's  45  electoral  votes  would  be  dose  to 
50-60. 

The  major  effect  of  the  Coudert  amend- 
ment would  be  on  the  oondixst  of  the  Presi- 
dency. The  change  it  would  bring  in  the 
source  and  quantity  of  his  political  nour- 
ishment woidd  necessarily  affect  the  political 
attitudes  of  any  President  ot  would-be  Pres- 
ident. At  the  present  time  the  631  political 
roote  (electors)  of  the  White  House  are  con- 
•oUdated  Into  what  might  be  oaUctf  trunk 
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roots,  rarylng  in  size  from  3  diameters 
to  45  (Nevada  baa  3  electoral  votes.  New 
York  46). 

Nine  of  the  largest  of  these  trunk  roots 
run  from  States  having  metropolitan  cities 
of  more  than  a  half-mllUon  people  and  have 
a  total  of  204  diameters  (electors)  of  the 
631.  or  Jiost  62  leas  than  the  266  necessary 
for  a  President  to  survive  politically.  With 
■o  much  nourishment  from  so  few  sources, 
any  President  would  regard  them  with  great 
tenderness.  (Certainly,  Roosevelt  felt  this 
way  about  New  York.)  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  violate  the  first  principle  of 
political  action — to  win  office  and  keep  It. 
The  Coudert  amendment  would  merely 
unbind  the  trunk  roots  to  the  White  House 
and  liberate  the  members  to  their  natural 
equality.  Nlnety-slx  of  them  wovUd  run  2 
each  (1.  e..  the  a  electors  chosen  at  large) 
from  each  of  the  48  States.  The  noiirlsh- 
ment  these  would  bring  would  remain  un- 
changed In  quality  from  that  which  they 
now  bring  as  members  of  the  trunk  roots. 
The  other  435  political  roots  of  the  Presi- 
dency would  run  1  each  from  the  congres- 
sional districts. 

The  political  nourishment  these  separated 
roots  woiild  bring  to  the  White  House  would 
vary  considerably  from  that  which  arose  in 
the  trunk  roots  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers. With  each  of  them  dependent  on  a 
voting  plurality  at  its  own  source — the  con- 
gressional district— the  change  In  quality 
would  be  substantial,  to  say  the  least. 

Thus,  the  roots  of  the  White  House,  paral- 
leling those  of  the  Congress,  would  provide 
the  President  with  the  same  political  nour- 
ishment on  which  the  Members  erf  Congress 
have  to  subsist  In  order  to  stay  In  office.  He. 
necessarily,  would  have  to  live  politically  as 
their  majorities  live.  The  new  diet  would 
not  contain  any  imported  left-wing  vitamins. 
With  the  electoral  power  of  the  big-city 
States  divided  between  the  parties,  the  nom- 
inating conventions  woiild  differ  sharply 
from  those  witnessed  by  the  television  watch- 
ers last  summer.  They  would  see  conven- 
tions reach  concluslona  under  the  Influence 
of  leaders  with  followers  rather  than  at  the 
dictation  of  bosses  with  minions. 

In  presidential  campaigns  under  the  Cou- 
dert amendment,  both  parties  would  aim  at 
winning  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
■  State  electors  and  a  majority  of  the  district 
electors.  The  doubtful  districts  are  far  more 
niunerouB,  diversified,  and  widely  scattered 
than  the  doubtful  states,  and  would  be  the 
principal  objectives  of  campaign  strategists. 
No  longer  would  New  York  be  the  sine  qua 
non  of  party  victory. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  predict  the  future  presidential  elections 
held  under  this  reformed  system  would  In- 
sure the  triumph  of  truly  American  tickets 
for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed  one  prophecy 
may  safely  be  ventured:  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, there  would  loom  no  danger  that  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther,  head  of  CIO  and  already 
mentioned  as  a  possible  contender,  could  be 
elected  President. 


Include  In  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  January  6. 1953.  edition  of 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.: 

Trc  Bio  PaoBLxic 

The  Republican-controlled  Dghty-thlrd 
Congress  now  has  come  Into  being,  and  every- 
one who  is  an  American  first  and  a  party  par- 
tisan second  will  wish  it  weU  In  these  uneasy 
times. 

To  say  that  It  faces  grave  problems  Is  an 
understatement. 

Different  groups  will  look  to  it  for  differ- 
ent things;  each  will  have  its  own  reasons 
for  defining  a  certain  problem  as  the  great- 
est. 

Thus  the  more  seriotisly  pressed  taxpayers 
will  watch  to  see  If  economy  promises  are 
kept,  the  first  item  here  being  how  much 
can  be  trimmed  off  the  $80,000,000,000  budget 
President  Triunan  will  send  to  the  Capitol 
within  a  week;  out-and-out  internationalists 
will  consider  the  danger  of  a  cut  in  foreign 
aid  the  biggest  question;  certain  groups  will 
say  that  the  fight  to  break  the  civil -rights 
bottleneck  Is  the  No.  1  problem;  some  labor 
leaders  will  cry  that  nothing  Is  as  Important 
as  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  and  so 
on  and  so  on. 

Our  nomination  for  the  most  important 
challenge  to  the  new  Congress  is  not  one  of 
the  tangibles  listed  above.  It  is  this,  that 
Congress  conduct  its  affairs  In  such  a  way  as 
to  build  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
hope  for  the  younger  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  this  seems  like  a  curious  nomination, 
look  at  it  thU  way: 

A  young  man  20  years  old  today  has  never 
known  the  meaning  of  peace.  He  was  born 
In  a  depression.  As  soon  as  he  learned  to 
read,  he  was  reading  headlines  of  World  War 
n.  At  the  end  of  that  struggle,  before  the 
touch  of  peace  could  be  felt,  the  cold  war 
had  begun;  then  the  draft,  then  Korea,  then 
bigger  drafts. 

Suppose  this  mythical  young  man  Is  not 
yet  20;  suppose  be  is  In  his  late  teens. 
Chances  are  strong  that  be  can  look  forward 
to  an  interruption  In  education  and  normal 
life.  Maybe  months  or  years  cuddling  a  ma- 
chine gun  Instead  of  carving  a.  career. 

Today's  teen  ager  deserves  a  better  climate; 
he  need  not  be  kidded  about  peace  overnight, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  know  that  Congress  is 
working  with  honesty  and  covirage  and  hope 
to  hand  him  the  sort  of  future  that  is  his 
birthright. 

If  he  knows  this,  he  wUl  respond.  And  If 
he  responds,  we  wUl  not  have  to  worry  much 
about  our  future. 

So  that  is  our  selection  for  Congress'  first 
problem,  but  perhaps  it  wUl  be  ansvi 'red  au- 
tomatically if  all  the  mcx-e  tangible  problems 
are  met  squarely. 


CoBfrest  Mast  Baild  Confidence  and 
Hope  for  the  Younger  GeneratioB  of 
Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  RER4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


Admiral  WUliam  M.  Fechteler't  Com- 
mencement  Address  to  tli*  Class  of 
1952  United  Sutes  Naval  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBAAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  indeed  refreshing,  particularly  at 
this  disillusioning  period  in  our  history, 
to  read  in  the  October  1952  issue  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute  a  most  inspiring  commence- 
ment address  to  the  class  of  1952  of  the 


United  States  Naval  Academy  by  Admiral 
William  M.  "Pechteler. 

Replete  with  solid  values  of  life  gleaned 
from  his  long  and  distinguished  career. 
Admiral  Pechteler's  address  clearly  re- 
flects the  high  standards  of  service,  great 
traditions,  and  unquestioned  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  which  have  so  singu- 
larly characterized  the  Navy  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  Its  underly- 
ing philosophy  of  patriotism,  which  has 
been  tested  by  the  crucible  of  both  peace 
and  war.  should  make  this  splendid 
paper  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  especially  to  those  who  may 
enter  the  military  and  naval  academies 
in  the  future. 

To  make  it  better  known  to  the  Nation 
at  large,  under  leave  accorded,  the  full 
text  is  quoted: 

A   FoaMXn-A  FOE  SUCCKSS 

(By   Admiral    WUliam   M.   Fechteler.   U.   8. 
Navy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations) 

I  suppose  that  from  time  immemorial  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  address  classes 
of  graduates  to  make  an  attempt  at  pre- 
senUng  them  with  a  formula  for  success. 

It  has  been  my  observaUon.  I  regret  to  say, 
that  such  attempts  to  chart  the  path  of  the 
future  for  young  feet  to  follow  usually  meet 
with  something  less  than  complete  accom- 
plishment. . 

There  are  probably  many  reasons  why  this 
Is  so.  Only  one  reason  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain It,  however.  The  reas0h  Is  that  the 
graduates  are. almost  certainly  thinking  of 
other  things.  The  entire  future  of  the  young 
men  lies  before  them;  and  already  the  plans 
for  Its  enjoyment  are  being  formulated  in 
their  minds. 

It  U  Inevitable  that  this  be  so. 

I  have  a  deep  abiding  interest  In  the  prog- 
ress and  future  happiness  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1952.  Indeed  the  whole  naval 
service  shares  my  Interest.  I  am  glad,  there- 
fore, to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  on  one  of  the  most  Important  days  of 
your  life. 

You  who  are  graduating  today  have  ac- 
quired the  basic  ingredients  for  full,  happy, 
and  useful  careers.  What  you  have  learned 
and  absorbed  here  will  remain  with  you 
throughout  life.  Your  attainments,  how- 
ever, must  be  wisely  employed  and  con- 
stantly developed  If  they  are  to  serve  you 
and  your  country  well.  The  use  and  devel- 
opment of  your  talents  are  now  In  your 
hands.  Prom  this  day  you  become  the  re- 
sponsible party. 

IMTBBKITT 

The  essentials  for  your  success  consist  not 
alone  of  techniques,  skills,  and  knowledge. 

The  first  and  the  priceless  Ingredient  of 
success  Is  Integrity. 

Integrity  U  that  quality  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  we  associate  wiUi  honesty  and  good 
faith  either  in  public  or  In  private  life.  It 
ImpUes  a  moral  state  of  mind  In  which  high 
principle  and  good  character  are  inherent. 

Preserve  your  integrity.  Do  not  lose  your 
sense  of  decency. 

Without  these  things  you  cannot  serve 
your  country  well;  you  cannot  even  live  m 
happy  personal  life. 

However  brilliant  you  may  be.  however  high 
may  be  your  professional  attainments,  with- 
out Integrity  you  will  certainly  fail  of  great- 
ness. 

ZNOUSTST 

It  may  seem  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  I 
shall  remind  you  that  you  must  work  hard. 
Industry  Is.  I  think,  the  second  ingredient  of 
success. 

Industry  may  be  defined  as  the  application 
ctf  one's  efforts  to  a  task  or  business.  It  was 
once  the  established  pattern  of  ova  society. 
X  hear  that  hard  work  is  no  longer  regarded 
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as  the  virtue  which  It  wa«  once  considered  to 
be. 

Of  this  I  can  assure  you.  however:  It  Is 
Btlll  a  virtue  in  the  Navy  and  In  the  other 
services  as  well,  and  you  will  never  reach 
such  exalted  rank  that  you  can  dispense 
with  the  business  of  hard  work. 

All  of  the  world's  bet-efscton.  the  truly 
great  men  and  women  of  all  time,  have  been 
consecrated  to  their  work.  I  know  of  none 
who  was  not  dUlgent  and  persevering. 

THurr 

The  third  essential  to  success  Is  thrift. 

Like  integrity  and  industry,  it,  too.  Is  an 
old-fashioned   word. 

Thrift  can  be  defined  as  the  wise  use  of 
hiunan  and  material  resources.  It  is  Im- 
I>ortant  to  all  of  you  In  your  personal  af- 
fairs and  it  Is  Important  to  your  Qovemment 
that  you  do  not  waste  ix*  money  or  its  re- 
y^        sowces. 

The  essence  of  thrift  la  to  spend  less  than 
we  receive.  "If  you  know  how  to  spend  less 
than  you  get."  said  Pranklln,  "you  have  the 
philosopher's  stone." 

Thrift  requires  the  determination  to  hold 
to  purposes  and  to  keep  first  things  first.  It 
requires  foresight  and  s<;lf-denlal. 

paorcssioMAL  compbtxncb 

Tour  attendance  at  the  Naval  Academy  has 
put  you  weU  on  the  road  to  professional 
competence.  This  competence  I  regard  as 
the  fourth  essentitJ  to  success. 

Never  overlook  an  opportunity  to  increase 
and  exercise  your  profecslonal  skills.  This 
Is  preparation  for  ultimate  usefulness. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  achievement 
of  extraordinary  success  with  consequent  ad- 
vancement is  largely  a  matter  of  opportunity. 

No  man  can  make  his  opportimlty.  He  can 
only  make  use  of  such  opportunities  as  oc- 
ctir.  liany  persons  retire  after  years  of  solid 
achievement  without  having  had  any  great 
opportunity  to  distinguish   themselves. 

However,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has 
ever  distinguished  hlmi«lf  In  high  places 
without  long  and  faithful  preparation. 
Even  should  opportunity  ecune  to  the  man 
who  is  unprepared,  he  will  be  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  It. 

Although  no  one  can  make  his  own  op- 
portunities, success  is  not  an  accident. 

The  stirest  way  of  rising  to  the  top  of  one's 
profession  is  by  thoroughly  mastering  the 
details  of  each  duty  as  it  Is  reached.  When 
a  man  does  that,  fame.  If  It  comes  to  him. 
Is  but  an  episode.  His  mind  is  fixed  solely 
upon  the  f  uU  development  of  his  powers  and 
the  effective  performance  of  his  appropriate 
work. 

One's  whole  life  may  well  be  preparation 
for  a  brilliant  success  which,  so  far  as  the 
world  knows,  was  earned  within  the  scope 
of  a  few  days  or  •  few  hour*. 

BXBVICK 

Integrity,  industry,  thrift,  and  professional 
competence.  These  with  one  other  attribute 
are  the  essentials  of  your  success. 

The  remaining  attribute,  and  the  most  Im- 
portant Ingredient  of  all.  is  the  concept  of 
service — a  deep  and  selfl<!ss  devotion  to  your 
country. 

You  most  approach  your  work  with  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  a  clergyman.  Yours 
is  a  service  ana  a  respcnsibUlty  which  re- 
quires dedication. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  Job— or  even  a  position. 
It  Is  a  status. 

You  must  regard  your  career  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
"What  does  the  service  have  to  offer  me?" 
But  rather  it  is  a  question  of  "What  have  I 
to  offer  the  service?" 

As  the  years  pass,  you  will  find  the  path 
of  duty  complicated  not  only  by  heavy  re- 
sponsibllltieB  but  also  by  conflicting  advice, 
and  sometimes  by  heavy  pressures  from  men 
who  earnestly  believe  themselves  to  be  right. 

Let  me  urge  that  throughout  your  careers 
In  the  service  you  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 


simple  virtues  which  have  given  character  to 
the  Uves  of  our  great  leaders. 

I  conunend  to  you  as  guidance  the  words 
of  Theodore  Rocaevelt.  when  he  said: 

"Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  neither  do  wrong 
nor  shrink  from  doing  right  because  the  right 
Is  difficult;  that  on  the  one  hand  we  Inflict  no 
injury,  and  that  on  the  other  we  have  a  due 
regard  for  the  honor  and  Interest  of  our 
mighty  Nation;  and  that  we  keep  unsullied 
the  renown  of  the  flag  which  beyond  aU  oth- 
ers of  the  present  time  or  of  the  ages  of  the 
past  stands  for  confident  faith  in  the  future 
welfare  and  greatness  of  mankind." 

The  service  of  your  country  is  a  stem 
taskmaster.  It  will  make  many  demands 
upcm  you  and  may  be  less  than  tolerant  of 
serious  shortcomings.  Remember  that  you 
are  entering  active  service  at  a  crucial  time 
In  your  country's  history.  You  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
make  mistakes. 

Although  the  service  to  rigorotw,  in  it  you 
wUl  find  a  life  of  satisfaction — a  life  so  at- 
tractive that  those  who  leave  It  will  carry 
with  them,  more  often  than  not.  an  abiding 
nostalgia  for  the  service  and  its  ways. 

Whatever  you  do.  whatever  happens  to 
you,  there  is  always  one  thing  over  which 
you  will  have  absolute  control.  It  is  that 
you  can  always  do  your  best.  Usually  your 
best  will  be  good  enough. 

What  I  mean  to  say  may  be  stated  tUlis: 

"Whether  a  man  accepts  from  fortune  her 
spade  and  looks  downward  and  digs  or  from 
aspiration  her  axe  and  cord  and  -iooks  up- 
ward to  scale  the  ice,  the  one  and  only  suc- 
cess which  it  is  his  to  command  is  to  bring 
to  hia  work  a  mighty  heart." 

CONCLTTSIOW 

To  you.  young  gentlemen  of  the  class  of 
1952.  and  to  all  of  you  who  are  gathered  here, 
let  me  affirm  my  unwavering  faith  In  the 
glorious  future  of  our  country.  You  are 
privileged  to  play  a  part  In  It. 

To  you  who  are  graduating  today  and  who 
are  about  to  take  the  oath  of  high  and  hon- 
orable office,  let  me  remind  you  again  that 
America  locdu  to  you  for  leadership  In  a 
troubled  time. 

I  have  every  faith  that  in  peace  and  in 
war  you  will  serve  your  Nation  vmselfishly. 
faithfully,  courageously,  and  weU;  and  that 
you  wUl  set  an  example  to  every  American 
In  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Idy  congratulations  and  good  wishes  go 
with  you  as  you  leave  yoiu  alma  mater. 

May  Ood  bless  you  every  one. 


Taxes  Firsts  or  Badfct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NSW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  dOUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  aiJpearing  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  of  January  5.  supporting 
tax  reduction  and  House  bill  2,  proposing 
limitation  on  expenditures: 

Tazxs  PntsT.  OK  Budget 

The  Eighty-third  Congress  met  Satvirday 
In  a  holiday  mood.  It  attempted  little  and 
accomplished  same. 

This  is  natural,  because  the  Eighty-third 
won't  really  get  going  xintU  Tuesday  and. 
even  then,  will  more  or  less  mark  time  untU 
the  Eisenhower  administration  takes  over 
January  20. 

Retiring  "Veep"  Bakklkt  kissed  the  hand 
of  Republican  Senator  StAxcAXET  Chasx 
Smtth  In  a  display   of  gallantry.    Senator 


Watmc  lioBss,  who  Is  too  jbte  for  words, 
brought  a  folding  chair  for  fear,  he  said, 
that  he  would  be  denied  a  seat  because  he 
has  bolted  the  OOP. 

TAXC3    PUT   nSST 

That  was  about  all.  except  that  more  than 
1,000  bills  were  cast  Into  the  House  hopper 
and  it  was  Indicated  that  tax  reduction  is 
foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  CiOP-controUed 
Eighty-third. 

Indeed,  the  first  bill  on  the  House  Calendar 
is  entitled  "H.  R.  No.  l."  It  would  cut  per- 
sonal  Income  taxes  11  percent  for  the  second 
half  of  this  year.  It's  authored  by  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  A.  Reed  (Republican,  New 
York). 

The  prospect  of  tax  relief  to  vastly  desir- 
able,  and  we  thank  Representative  Rkb>  for 
his  thoughtftilness  toward  us  slaves  of  the 
"revenooers." 

Don't  forget,  however,  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  Inherit  from  Trumanlsm 
many  enormous  carry-over  appropriations 
and  obligations — and  that  a  balanced 
budget  to  even  more  Important  than  Imme- 
diate tax  relief. 

General  Ike  to  committed  to  reducing  ex- 
penditures, balancing  the  budget  and  low- 
ering taxes,  In  that  order. 

Those  are  campaign  promises.  The  new 
administration  will  have  to  start  fulfilling 
them  before  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tions— lees  than  2  years  away-^-or  risk  the 
loss  or  lessening  of  it*  nuurglns  In  Con- 
gress. 

In  thto  connection,  we  strongly  trnvar  the 
flexible  approach  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive FaED£aic  R.  Coudskt.  Je..  Republican, 
Of  New  York,  which  would  limit  Federal 
spending,  by  statute,  to  Federal  Income. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  limitation  would 
be  "In  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress." 
or  "during  a  period  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency." so  voted  by  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  Congress. 

TtltX  TO  SLOW  DOWN 

But  supiKtse  hnmediate  balancing  of  the 
budget  proves  Impossible,  as  it  may  well 
be?  CouDEST  doesn't  think  thto  should  bar 
hto  proposed  legislation.  There  has  got  to 
be  a  slowlng-down  period.  Time  to  needed 
to  find  and  root  out  waste.    He  srys: 

"I  do  not  believe  the  public  will  be  either 
surprised  or  disappointed  if  we  (the  Repub- 
licans) faU  to  balance  the  budget  in  our 
very  fltst  year.  If,  however,  we  fall  In  thto 
and  at  the  same  time  take  no  affirmative 
and  dectolve  action  to  assure  balanced  budg- 
ets and  reduced  taxation  In  the  future, 
then  our  position  will  be  dlffic\ilt  to  de. 
fend." 

The  law  can  be  passed  to  take  effect,  not 
thto  year,  but  next.  It  will  be  on  the  books, 
however,  as  a  positive  act,  and  as  notice 
to  pressure  groups  that  spending  to  going 
to  be  limited  to  tax  receipts  and  that  the 
old,  convenient  dodge  of  Just  upplng  the 
national  debt  has  been  outlawed. 

Here,  it  seems  to  us.  to  a  fair,  workable 
approcu:h.  It  allows  for  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment. It  allovre  for  emergencies.  It  puts 
first  things  first.     How's  it  sound  to  you? 


Review  of  European  Basines*  and  Eco- 
■Muc  Problems  and  Progress — Report 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOT7TH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Coh- 
cwKssioNAL  RKCOBD  a  report  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

This  is  a  report  from  the  very  aoie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  setting  forth  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  his 
group  resulting  from  an  "on  the  ground" 
review  of  Eiu^pean  business  and  eco- 
nomic problems  and  progress,  with  par- 
ticiilar  emphasis  upon  and  attention  to 
our  business  relations  abroad  and  the 
effect  of  our  policies  upon  business  in 
other  countries. 

I  vu-ge  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  study  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  SBcmrrA«T  or  CommKX, 
Washington,  December  15,  1952. 
The  Pbesident. 

The  White  House. 
Mt  D»ar  Mk.  Pkesident:  Herewith  la  ft  re- 
port on  the  mission  undertaken  pursuant  to 
your  letter  of  September  20.  1952.  requesting 
an  "on  the  ground"  review  of  Kuropean  busi- 
ness and  economic  problems  and  progress, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  and  attention 
to  our  business  relations  abroad  and  the 
effect  of  our  policies  upon  bmlneas  in  other 
countries. 

]^}llowlng  the  suggestions  In  your  letter, 
I  enlisted  on  this  mission  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion: Andrew  N.  Overby.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treas\iry;  J.  Thomas  Schneider.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  responsible 
for  foreign-trade  matters;  Hawthorne  Arey. 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
and  two  representatives  of  private  business 
In  the  persons  of  Charles  R.  Hook,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  and  Lang- 
bourne  M.  Williams.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Preeport  Sulphur  Co.  These  are  all  signa- 
tories to  and  Join  with  me  In  making  this 
report,  which  we  are  happy  to  send  to  you 
well  within  the  time  limit  fixed  in  yovir 
letter  to  me. 

The  mission  left  this  country  on  October 
81  and  returned  on  December  8.  All  or  part 
of  the  mission  visited  the  foUowlng  coun- 
tries: Great  Britain,  Prance.  Western  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Greece,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Netherlands,  Spain.  We  under- 
took to  Investigate  current  factors  of 
strength  ind  weakness  In  the  business  and 
economic  outlook  for  the  years  Immediately 
ahead;  means  being  taken  to  balance  trade 
and  solve  the  dollar  deficit;  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  expansion  of  foreign  trade; 
the  Impact  of  rearmament  upon  their  econo- 
mies and  Its  effect  upon  resources  available 
for  export  and  Investment;  the  role  of  Amer- 
ican economic  assistance;  the  difficulties  of 
selling  In  the  United  States  market,  or  other 
markets;  the  effect  of  United  States  tariff 
policy,  subsidies,  and  quotas;  the  effect  of 
other  countries'  restrictions  on  imports  of 
United  States  goods,  especially  consimier 
goods;  the  success  of  American  economic 
policies  abroad;  Impediments  to  private 
American  Investment;  possibilities  of  Im- 
proved psychology  In  connection  with  eco- 
nomic ralatlonshlpe. 

Sessions  were  held  with  representatives  of 
American  biislness  concerns  doing  bvislness 
In  each  particular  country,  and  also  sepa- 
rate meetings  with  business  and  Industrial 
representatives  of  the  country  Itself.  In  ad- 
ditlAn,  members  and  staff  of  the  mission  were 
briefed  in  each  country  by  the  Ambassador 
or  key  members  of  the  resident  United  States 
missions.  Including  Ambassador  Draper. 
United  States  special  reptresentatlve  In 
Europe,  and  members  of  his  staff  In  Paris. 
Briefings    on    economic    conditions    In    the 


OEEC  countries  were  provided  by  the  Organ- 
ization for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
IMscusslons  were  also  had  with  Generals 
Rldgway  and  Gruenther  and  with  other  mili- 
tary representatives.  Extended  and  numer- 
ovis  discussions  were  also  held  with  top 
public  officials  of  each  of  the  countries 
visited. 

We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  United  States 
officials  abroad  and  representatives  of  United 
States  concerns  who  prepared  for  the  visit 
of  the  mission  and  provided  many  excellent 
staff  papers  focxued  on  the  points  we  were 
Investigating. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  present  ex- 
haustive analyses,  couatry  by  country. 
Where  circumstances  Jusr.lfy  It,  we  shall  re- 
fer to  particular  country  problems.  We  have 
not  undertaken  to  develop  our  rejwrt  beyond 
the  situations  disclosed  In  the  countries  we 
visited.  Nevertheless,  the  individual  country 
situations  mentioned  are  frequently  typical 
of  other  Western  European  countries. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  well  to  express 
one  of  our  earliest  conclusions — that  tre- 
mendous recovery  has  been  made  In  all  of 
the  countries  which  have  been  assisted  by 
the  aid  programs  undertaken  by  the  United 
States,  first  Initiated  by  you  with  the  post- 
UNRRA  program,  followed  by  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  aid  programs,  the  Interim  aid  pro- 
gram, and  the  Marshall  plan.  The  general 
level  of  economic  activity  Is  about  40  per- 
cent above  prewar.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  programs  were  Indispensable  to 
the  rebuilding  of  these  war-damaged  econ- 
omies and  to  stopping  the  spread  of  com- 
mimlsm. 

In  every  country  we  visited,  conditions 
were  better  rather  than  worse  than  we  had 
expected  We  had  heard,  for  Instance,  many 
stories  of  the  unfortunate  textile  slumfp.  It 
Is  unfortunate  and  It  Is  serious.  Generally, 
however,  this  textile-trade  situation,  which 
certain  persons  have  claimed  to  be  the  herald 
of  a  general  depression.  Is  Itself  Improving 
and  has  not  spread  to  other  segments  of  In- 
dustry. Tl^ls  Is  not  to  say  that  problems 
do  not  exist  and  are  not  difficult.  The  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  however,  will  not 
require  from  ourselves  or  others  anything 
like  the  discipline  and  hardships  being  vis- 
ited upon  those  who  are  living  currently  un- 
der the  Ideology  of  communism. 

In  each  country  we  encountered  Inquiry  as 
to  our  tariff  policy,  cxistoms  procedxires,  and 
the  probable  attitude  of  the  United  States 
on  the  whole  question  of  trade  relations. 
The  feeling  Is  general  that  the  United  States 
can  help  In  promoting  healthy  International 
trade  by  a  lowering  of  tariff  barriers,  and  a 
simplification  of  customs  procedures.  The 
latter  is  regarded  as  being  as  important  as 
the  lowering  of  tariff  bsurlers. 

In  practically  every  country  we  visited  the 
point  was  made  that  modification  of  United 
States  tariff  policy  was  not  enough;  It  is  as 
Important  for  European  businessmen  to 
know  that  our  tariff  policy  will  not  arbi- 
trarily be  reversed  when  some  European  pro- 
ducer succeeds  in  marketing  his  goods  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  stated  with  consider- 
able force  that,  before  European  business- 
men Incur  the  expense  of  promoting  enter- 
prises which  will  export  commodities  to  the 
United  States,  they  would  need  some  as- 
surance that  these  InveBtments  will  not  be 
made  valueless  by  subsequent  prohibitive 
import  duties  or  by  subsidies  placed  by  our 
country  upon  competing  articles.  The  mat- 
ter of  subsidies  was  not  mentioned  In  many 
places  but  was  stressed  particularly  in  Greece 
and  Tiirkey. 

There  was  evident  an  Intense  focus  of  In- 
terest throughout  all  of  the  countries  we 
visited  upon  the  current  activities  and  the 
probable  course  of  future  action  of  the 
United  States.  This  Interest  and  concern  is 
much  greater  than  Is  realized  by  the  average 
American.  We  might  cite  aa  examples  recent 
United  States  Government  actions  affecting 
the  exportation  of  dried  figs  or  raisins  from 


Greece  or  Turkey  to  the  United  States  or 
cheese  from  several  European  countries. 
While  these  actions  were  largely  unknown  to 
the  general  public  In  the  United  States,  they 
were  well  known  not  only  In  the  several 
countries  directly  affected  but  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  had  not  only  economic  but  also 
psychological  significance.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  Congress  and  our  executive  agencies 
dealing  with  such  matters  to  be  aware  of 
the  effect  which  apparently  unimportant 
actions  taken  by  them  can  have  upon  the 
economies  of  European  countries. 

This  might  be  the  proper  place  to  empha- 
size the  effect  in  other  countries  of  mere 
statements  or  pronouncements  In  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  executive  branch 
or  the  Congress.  As  was  well  said  many 
years  ago.  "A  whisper  In  Washington  can 
become  thunder  In  China."  People  In  other 
countries  follow  dally  and  sometimes  with 
great  concern  things  which  are  said  by  Amer- 
icans In  responsible  positions. 

In  every  group  which  discussed  with  us 
the  matter  of  tariffs  and  customs  obstacles. 
It  was  admitted,  upon  questioning,  that  no 
matter  how  far  the  United  States  might  go 
In  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties  this  would  not. 
In  Itself,  furnish  more  than  a  partial  answer 
to  the  Imbalance  of  trade,  ^t  was  recognized 
that.  If  these  countries  hoped  to  find  markets 
in  America,  they  must  do  so  through  price 
and  quality  attractions  in  what  might  be 
characterized  as  a  buyers'  market.  Inci- 
dentally, It  was  clearly  recognized  In  every 
country  that  this  so-called  buyers'  market 
Is  developing  throughout  Western  Europe. 
There,  as  In  our  own  country,  people  are  be- 
coming more  conscioxis  of  price  as  well  as 
quality. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  matter  of  con- 
tinued economic  aid  from  America  was  not 
heavily  stressed.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral, although  not  universal,  assumption 
that  It  Is  coming  to  an  end.  The  slogan, 
"Trade,  not  aid,"  promulgated  by  the  Hon- 
orable R.  A.  Butler.  Chancelor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Great  Britain,  has  struck  a  popu- 
lar note.  It  would  appear  that  the  adjust- 
ments required  to  absorb  orderly  termination 
of  economic  aid  can  be  made.  Additional  ■ 
aid  and  borrowings,  other  than  military  aid, 
can  well  come  from  private  Investment  and 
the  already  established  and  operating  lend- 
ing agencies — the  International  Bank,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Indefinite  dependence  on  aid  destroys 
self-respect.  Impairs  the  real  strength  of  the 
recipient  economy  and  has  a  capacity  to  de- 
stroy friendly  relations  between  the  giver 
and  the  recipient.  The  "trade,  not  aid" 
policy,  of  course,  will  not  come  without  ad- 
justments and  a  recognition  by  each  country 
of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  others.  So- 
called  surplus  countries  must  adopt  a  more 
liberal  trade  policy  permitting  Importe  of 
goods  and  services  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive production  and  price.  "Trade,  not  aid," 
however.  Involves  responsibilities  for  the  so- 
called  deficit  countries.  These  Include  In- 
ternal financial  stabilization  measures  and 
budget  and  credit  policies  which  deal  ade- 
quately with  Inflationary  pressures.  Gov- 
ernments must  live  within  their  means,  levy 
adequate  taxes,  postpone  less  essential  ex- 
penditures, and  remove  restrictions  on  multi- 
lateral trade  and  payments.  Business  must 
improve  production  and  management  tech- 
niques, delivery  schedules,  packaging  for 
overseas  demands,  and  employ  other  methods 
of  Improved  efficiency. 

Western  European  business  prospects  are 
mixed.  There  are  some  soft  spots,  due  partly 
to  decreased  export  opportunities.  Renewed 
German  and  Japanese  competition  Is  being 
felt. 

Permanent  strength  and  stability  for  the 
Western  European  allies  do  not  He  In  con- 
tinuing United  States  subsidies  and  grants 
but  In  expanding  production  and  trade.  In- 
creased productivity  per  man-day  is  the  basin 
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key  to  strength,  and  this  Is  realized  by  many 
progressive  businessmen  in  Europe.  This 
will  require  removal  of  rostrictlons  whether 
Imposed  by  government,  business,  or  labor, 
and  will  involve  Increased  incentives  In  the 
way  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  labor  with  the 
worklngman  and  the  consumer.  The  ob- 
jective of  more  goods  at  lower  prices  rather 
than  high  profits  on  limited  sales  In  re- 
stricted or  controlled  markets  is  gaining 
popularity. 

In  several  of  the  oountrles  we  visited, 
haziness  executives  and  especially  those 
handling  American  business  abroad  and  in 
a  position  to  make  comperlsons  stated  that, 
given  the  same  equlpmen:  and  nxanagoment 
techniques,  the  worklngman  in  the  Euro- 
pean country  can  produce  as  well  as  the 
American  worklngman. 

Cbvloiisly,  the  restoration  of  confidence 
In  currencies  through  world-wide  converti- 
bility and  the  attendant  encouragement  of 
savings  Is  basic  to  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  Western  Europe.  At  present  too 
small  a  ]nt>portlon  of  personal  savings  is  in- 
vested in  industry  and  there  is  too  little 
capital  Investment  by  Industry  to  Improve 
and  expand  plant  and  machinery.  There  are 
few  capital  markets  worth  the  name. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  an  Increased  aware- 
ness In  government,  business,  and  labor  cir- 
cles of  the  need  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
inflation  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Achiev- 
ing real  Internal  financial,  stability  and  gen- 
eral convertibility  of  currencies  without  a 
network  of  direct  controls  and  restrictions 
may  require  some  unpopular  measures.  In  , 
Greece,  where  Marshal  Paftagos  won  an  over- 
whelming victory,  one  of  his  ministers  said 
with  great  wisdom  that  the  finest  product 
of  this  victory  would  be  the  opportunity  it 
would  give  to  undertake  some  \inpopular 
moves. 

We  met,  of  course,  in  several  countries  the 
tendency  to  place  the  burden  of  action  upon 
the  United  States.  It  Is  clear  to  us  and  was 
clear  to  many  of  the  men  we  met  in  con- 
ferences that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
economic  problems  of  Western  Eiirope  lies 
not  in  the  United  States  of  America  but  in 
Western  Europe  Itself. 

With  reference  to  the  termination  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  there  are  specific  problems  which 
should  be  given  recognition.  To  Illustrate. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  continue  It  on  a  tem- 
porary reduced  ba^bUn  lUxlj,  where  with  our 
complete  acquiescence  If  not  actually  at  our 
urging  the  Government  hss  undertaken  cer- 
tain social  expenditures  but  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  high  officials,  the  Italian  budget 
would  be  in  balance.  We  believe  it  would  be 
unwise  to  terminate  economic  aid  to  Greece 
abruptly.  It  has  been  steadily  reduced,  but 
It  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  cut  it  off 
completely  Just  as  a  new  and  potentially 
stable  government  comes  to  power. 

With  reference  to  mUltary  aid.  we  must 
certainly  recognize  the  great  work  being 
done  by  Prance  in  supporting  the  war  In 
Indochina.  Turkey  has  willingly  under- 
taken, as  her  share  of  the  common  defense 
effort,  a  military  program  which  is  straining 
her  resources  to  the  limit  and  will  continue 
to  require  some  external  assistance. 

While  we  should  not  continue  to  provide 
economic  aid  xinder  the  disguise  of  military 
aid,  substantial  military  aid  is  needed  now 
and  win  be  needed  for  some  time  to  coipe. 
In  this  connection  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  Increased  "offshore  procurement" 
in  Western  European  nations.  Such  a  pro- 
gram need  not.  and  should  not.  Include 
those  Items  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  should  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  European  require- 
ments on  strategic  or  other  overriding  policy 
grounds.  It  should,  however,  endeavor  to 
give  Europeans  the  benefit  of  the  purchase 
there  of  many  end  items  now  made  in  the 
United  States  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  privately 
and  officially,  of  the  desirability  of  giving 


Bur(^>ean  nations  the  money  and  leaving  it 
up  to  them  to  procure  their  end  Items  them- 
selves on  their  own  responslbUity.  We  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  make  recommendations 
on  this  suggestion.  We  do  feel  that  it  de- 
serves careful  consideration,  which  It  Is  get- 
ting. Including  caref\U  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  Our  recommendation  Is  confined 
to  the  definite  one  that  offshore  procurement 
in  Europe  be  increased. 

We  recognize  that  this  may  have  some  ef- 
fect upon  businesses  In  America.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  another  place  where  we 
must  be  prepared  to  give  up  something  our- 
selves. We  have  already  done  this  In  a  sub- 
stantial degree  with  the  vast  sums  we  have 
expended  to  build  modern  plants  In  practi- 
cally every  country  of  Western  Etirope.  We 
were  doing  this  when  we  knew  or  should 
have  known  aU  the  while  that  we  were  build- 
ing up  future  competitors  for  American  busi- 
ness. We  did  this  on  the  theory  that  the 
free  world  needed  the  greater  security  which 
would  result  by  restoring  normal  bvislness 
conditions  In  Europe  and  that  United  States 
business  could  always  hold  Its  ovm  In  a 
world  of  free  and  nondiscriminatory  trade. 

In  every  country  there  was  voiced  an  eager 
desire  for  private  capital  investment  from 
America.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
simple  and  real  solution  to  the  problem  of 
United  States  Investment  abroad  lies  with 
the  govemmente  of  the  countries  where  the 
investments  are  to  be  made. 

As  distinguished  from  public  investments 
by  our  Government,  which  may  be  on  a  whol- 
ly different  basis,  the  American  businessman 
who  risks  his  money  abroad  expects  to  be 
able  to  make  a  profit  and  to  bring  home  this 
profit  in  dollars.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
have  assiu-ance  that  if  be  so  desires  he  can 
eventually  liquidate  his  investment  Just  as 
he  could  If  It  were  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  by  any  means  indicate 
a  wish  to  move  In  rapidly,  suck  the  country 
dry,  and  then  leave.  American  investors  are 
accustomed  to  accepting  the  ordinary  risks 
of  business  venture;  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  countries  where  they  risk  ex- 
propriation, the  prohibition  against  conver- 
sion of  earnings  into  dollars,  special  arbi- 
trary exchange  rates,  and  other  circum- 
stances wholly  beyond  their  control. 

The  much  discussed  Investment-guarantee 
proposals  are  not  an  answer  nor  a  wise  ex- 
pedient. Guaranties  offered  by  the  United 
States  against  occurrences  which  are  the 
result  of  policies  pursued  in  other  countries 
would  tend  to  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage unsound  policies,  and  to  promote  the 
very  thing  which  the  businessman  is  afraid 
ot.  Realization  of  this  fact  here  and  abroad 
vfrill  stimulate  and  not  retard  the  processes 
required  to  persuade  private  American  capi- 
tal to  Invest  In  other  countries.  One  com- 
pany presently  holding  such  a  guaranty  ex- 
pressed Its  carefully  considered  opinion  that 
in  the  present  state  of  Instability  and  in- 
convertibility of  currencies  It  Is  Impossible 
from  an  operational  standpoint  to  Insure 
convertibility  in  a  manner  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  to  the  investor  and  the  host 
government.  Others  expressed  similar  opin- 
ions. Out  of  approximately  $600,000,000  of 
Investment  or  reinvestment  in  Western  Eu- 
rope within  the  past  4  years,  the  investors  of 
only  $34,000,000  have  obtained  the  available 
guaranties.  Most  of  these  guaranteed  in- 
vestments would  have  been  made  anyhow. 

Numerous  surveys  are  now  being  made  to 
demonstrate  the  patriotic  necessity  or  in- 
ternational social  benefits  of  private  invest- 
ment of  United  States  capital  abroad.  Amer- 
ican capital  cannot  be  talked  into  going  into 
other  countries.  If  given  the  proper  atmos- 
phere, it  will  flow  freely  to  whatever  places 
offer  the  best  opportunities  for  profit,  and 
American  businessmen  are  fully  capable  oi 
seeking  out  such  opportunities  as  well  as 
developing  them.  Of  the  many  surveys  now 
being  made  dealing  with  the  subject  of  pri- 
vate investment,  many  of  which  will  merely 


produce  a  duplication  of  inf<Mrmatlon  already 
available,  none  will  be  of  any  value  unless 
It  recognizes  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
real  answer  to  this  problem  lies  with  the 
country  where  the  investment  may  be  made. 

While  businessmen  of  several  countries  in- 
dicated their  fervent  hope  that  American 
capital  could  be  persuaded  to  move  into  their 
economy,  it  is  true  that  this  attitude  is  in 
many  cases  of  a  somewhat  recent  origin.  It 
is  no  more  than  natxiral  that  the  citizens  of  , 
any  country  should  prefer  to  develop  the  / 
industries  and  resources  of  that  country  with 
their  own  capital.  Nothing  which  we  say 
here  should  indicate  or  imply  any  criticism 
of  other  governments  or  countries.  We  in 
the  United  States  cannot  and  must  not  try 
to  tell  other  governments  and  other  peoples 
what  they  should  do.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
factor  of  national  pride.  However,  it  now 
being  clear  that  the  only  large  volume  of 
Investment  capital  available  is  in  the  United 
SUtes.  It  should  be  possible  for  other  coun- 
tries to  see  the  deslrabUlty  of  the  type  of 
private  investment  which  continues  to  result 
In  an  ever-expanding  and  Improving  econ- 
omy such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States 
and  other  free-enterprise  coiintrles.  Those 
oountrtes  which  recognise  the  benefits  of 
private  investment  and  offer  attractive  op- 
portunities will  find  the  American  business- 
man prepared  to  conduct  his  business  In  a 
manner  mutually  beneficial  to  himself  and 
the  country  of  his  Investment. 

Investment  capital  is  a  commodity  which 
will  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  will  go  to 
those  countries  which  most  desire  it  and 
which,  accordingly,  offer  the  most  attractive 
possibilities.  When  appwoprlate  conditions, 
or  so-called  good  climate,  prevail,  Investment 
will  follow.  These  conditions  Include  both 
political  and  economic  stability.  American 
businessmen  still  have  the  courage,  initiative. 
Industry,  and  the  desire  to  make  money 
which  has  characterized  their  pioneer  efforts 
in  the  past  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
wiU  not.  however,  move  ih  force  to  other 
areas  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  indication 
that  they  are  wanted.  American  business- 
men are  not  undertaking  to  force  their  way 
into  any  part  of  the  world  nor  do  they  wish 
or  Intend  to  establish  any  sort  of  imperialism 
wherever  they  may  go. 

In  England  it  was  suggested  that  one  pos- 
sibly fruitful  area  for  exploration — assuming 
an  attractive  climate  for  Investment — would 
be  combined  private  Investment  ventures  In 
which  British  experience  with  some  capital 
would  be  combined  with  United  States  cap- 
ital and  experience.  There  is.  of  course,  no 
reason  why  such  a  project,  if  it  meets  with 
approval  among  private  investors  in  the 
United  States  and-  other  countries,  should 
not  be  eqxiaUy  feasible  and  attractive  aa 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
country  of  Western  Europe. 

We  might  well  add  another  thought  on 
American  Investment  abroad.  For  centiirles 
the  British  Empire  has  prospered  from  its 
world  commerce  and  the  part  played  by 
British  businessmen  has  been  recognized  by 
their  Government.  They  knew  that  they 
could  rely  upon  its  help.  That  has  not  al- 
ways been  true  in  America.  We  do  not  wish 
to  minimize  the  frequent  fine  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Foreign  Service  In  missions 
and  in  consulate  offices  abroad  by  men  and 
women  who  are  consclentlovisly  trying  to 
help  the  American  btislnessman.  However, 
we  feel  that,  if  American  businessmen  are 
to  be  urged  and  encouraged  to  enlarge  their 
world  contacts,  it  should  be  definitely  indi- 
cated as  a  national  policy  that  the  American 
Government  Is  backing  them  up.  This  will 
not  only  be  a  help  practicably  and  specifi- 
cally but  the  very  fact  that  this  poilcy  is 
in  effect  will  give  an  amazing  psychological 
boost  to  the  morale  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman abroad. 

We  believe  It  proper  to  pass  on  to  you 
certain   comments   and   Information   which 
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may  be  controversial.  However,  the  com- 
ments have  been  so  universal  and  the  desire 
not  to  be  quoted  was  so  obvious  that  it  la 
Improbable  that  the  Information  wUl  get  to 
you  directly  from  any  other  source.  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  there  rests  upon  us  a  real 
obligation  to  pass  It  on. 

There  was  an  almost  unanlmottt  opinion 
that  we  have  too  many  people  and  too  many 
agencies  In  Western  Europe.  WhUe  we  were 
most  favorably  Impressed  with  the  high 
quality  of  many  representatives  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  It  would  appear  that 
their  efficiency  and  morale  are  Impaired  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  people 
doing  too  many  things.  Confusion  and 
wasted  effort  are  the  result.  Prance,  and 
In  partlciUar  Paris,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  There  are  at  the  moment  four 
men  each  with  the  title  of  "ambassador" 
to  Parts.  French  Government  officials  are 
approached  on  the  same  problem  by  differ- 
ent IndlvlduaU  each  claiming  to  have  or 
perhaps  having  authority  to  act.  The  sit- 
uation Is  dupUcated  In  practically  every 
other  country  of  Western  Europe. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  the  abol- 
ishment erf  emergency  agencies  whose  task 
Is  either  completed  or  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  regular  departments.  Even  short  of  this, 
there  can  well  be  a  prompt  reduction  of 
the  number  of  people  employed  and  some 
reassignment  of  powers  of  the  organizations 
now  undertaking  to  act  for  the  United 
States  in  this  Western  European  area.  We 
still  have  MSA  missions  in  some  countries 
to  which  we  are  not  now  giving  and  for 
some  time  have  not  given  economic  aid. 
There  wotild  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  these 
missions  should  not  be  terminated  and  what- 
ever minor  functions  are  still  performed 
by  them  and  whatever  reduced  personnel 
may  be  needed  to  perform  these  functions 
be  transferred  to  permanent  agencies  such 
•8  the  State  Department  or  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  situation  does  not  re- 
quire another  study  employing  a  large  staff 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  problem. 

Nor  is  the  solution  the  creation  of  one 
new  over-all  permanent  depfotment  whose 
only  assignment  would  be  to  give  away 
Uncle  Sam's  money  or  to  handle  purely  for- 
eign economic  affairs.  The  creation  of  such 
a  permanent  department  wovild  prove  to  be 
one  of  our  most  expensive  follies.  All  mat- 
ters which  involve  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  with  other  countries  should 
be  handled  by  the  existing  permanent  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government. 
The  State  Department  should  either  spe- 
cifically handle  or  should  coordinate  all  of 
our  foreign  polltic^al  and  economic  activ- 
ities, with  due  allowance  for  practices  and 
activities  authorized  by  law  or  long-stand- 
ing practice  being  carried  on  by  other  per- 
manent agencies.  For  too  long  the  State 
Department  has  suffered  under  the  handi- 
cap of  trying  to  administer  foreign  policy 
with  its  ^ands  tied  behind  it.  With  an- 
other agency  such  as  EGA  or  MSA  acting 
as  the  generous  and  helpful  friend,  the 
State  Department  is  the  unwelcome  doctor 
called  in  for  a  solemn  diagnosis  or  to  ad- 
minister a  needle  or  an  emetic. 

We  are  aware  that  the  need  of  an  authority 
to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  among 
existing  agencies  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
argument  for  one  new  over-all  agency.  Obvi- 
ously there  should  be  some  place  where  dif- 
ferences can  be  reconciled..  That  place  is  the 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  exer- 
cise the  details  of  this  authority  through 
some  individual  from  his  personal  official 
family,  that  Individual  should  not  require  a 
large  staff  In  Washington  and  certainly  not 
In  Europe.  If  the  State  Department.  In  per- 
forming the  function  of  economic  contact, 
needs  additional  skilled  help,  it  can  secure 
this  from  other  permanent  Government  de- 
partments such  as  the  Treasury  or  the  De- 
partment of  ComniM-ce. 


It  should  be  a  fixed  and  clearly  recognized 
permanent  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  of  our  activities  ^i  any  foreign  country 
khoQld  be  under  the  direct  and  effective  con- 
trol of  the  ambassador.  If  his  personnel  are 
not  qualified  to  handle  economic  matters  he 
can  replace  them  or  call  for  help  from  the 
Departments  Just  mentioned.  It  wotild  ap- 
pear unnecessary  to  point  out  that  If  In  any 
specific  Instance  the  ambassador  Is  not  quali- 
fied, by  character,  capacity,  or  experience, 
the  solution  is  to  replace  him  with  someone 
else. 

We  have  received  various  suggestions  as  to 
the  percentage  by  which  existing  personnel 
could  safely  be  redix»d.     Some  of  them  are 
so  drastic   as   to  be  startling.    It  is  clear, 
however,  that  a  very  substantial  reduction 
will  result  not  in  less  but  In  more  efficient 
operation.     It  is  possible  for  a  government 
agency  to  perform  efficiently  without  a  large 
staff  which  duplicates  the  efforts  of  existing 
agencies  of  the  Government,   as   has   been 
proved  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.     Since 
Its  creation  in  1934,  the  bank  has  extended 
and  serviced  over  13,500.000,000  of  loans  in 
^  all  parts  of  the  world  and  has  examined  ap- 
plications for  many  times  that  amount.     In 
addition  to  Its  own  operations,  the  bank  has 
acted  as  a^nt  of  the  EGA,  MSA,  and  DMPA  In 
the  extension  of  more  than  $1,500,000,000  of 
loans  and  guaranties.     This  enormous  oper- 
ation could  easily  have  Justified  a  very  large 
staff — of  thousands,  or  at  least  many  hun- 
dreds of  employees.    The  entire  staff  of  the 
bank  has  never  exceeded  130  persons.    This 
has    been    possible    because    the    bank    has, 
whenever  feasible,  utilized  the  services  and 
findings  of  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government,  both  in 
Washington  and  abroad,  and  has  extended 
many  of  its  loans  through  the  facilities  of 
private    United    States    commercial    banks. 
This  has  been  accomplished  without  inter- 
fering with   the   normal   operations   of  the 
other  departments  and  agencies. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  United  States 
Government  action  in  the  economic  and 
financial  field,  it  might  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  National  Advisory  Council  as  the 
appropriate  instrument  in  Washington  for 
the  coordination  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
monetary  and  financial  field  and  the  de- 
sirability of  a  more  positive  insistence  upon 
the  use  of  the  Council  as  the  body  to  work 
out  for  the  President  policies  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  Implement.  Such  an  emphasis 
win  be  consistent  with  the  over-all  p>olicy 
which  the  Congress  envisioned  when  it  cre- 
ated the  Council. 

None  of  the  suggestions  should  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  a  feeling  that  we  should 
withdraw  or  minimize  ova  effort  to  meet  our 
joint  responsibilities  in  the  free  world. 
What  we  are  discussing  and  suggesting  is  a 
method  by  which  they  can  be  more  effec- 
tively and  satisfactorily  met. 

Coming  now  to  more  specific  suggestions — 
1.  There  should  be  an  immediate  repeal  of 
section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
which  has  seriously  reduced  the  American 
imports  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  products 
of  several  Western  European  nations. 

a.  We  should  immediately  modify  our  agri- 
cultural export  subsidy  program  by  termi- 
nating those  subsidies  which  are  of  relatively 
small  value  to  the  United  States  economy  in 
relation  to  the  damage  they  do  to  the  exports 
of  our  allies  abroad.  There  is  evidence  that 
current  subsidies  of  exports  on  raisins  and 
dried  figs  fall  within  this  category. 

3.  The  proposed  customs  simplification 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  and  not 
by  the  Senate,  should  be  revived  promptly 
and  passed.  This,  too,  will  have  a  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  practical  effect  which  will 
be  most  helpful  at  this  particular  time. 

4.  Renewed  and  constant  attention  should 
be  given  to  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  Several  of  these  treaties 
now  in  effect  are  so  out  of  date  as  to  con- 
stitute barriers  to  the  development  of  trade. 


These  should  be  modernteed  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  and  treaties  made  with  other  coun- 
tries providing  the  Incentives  needed  for 
trade  and  Investment. 

6.  The  so-called  Benton-Moody  amend- 
ments of  the  1951  and  1952  Mutual  Seciuity 
Acts  should  be  repealed.  However  well-in- 
tentioned, the  provUions  are  unwise  and  for 
the  most  part  unworkable.  Many  conscien- 
tious officials  of  MSA  have  undertaken  to 
Implement  them.  They  have  tried  desper- 
ately as  the  amendments  provide,  "to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable."  to  expend 
$100,000,000  "In  such  manner  and  subject  to 
such  agreements  as  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  section  616  of  the  MSA  Act  of  1951  to 
stimulate  free  enterprise.  Increase  produc- 
tion and  productivity  between  consumers, 
workers,  and  owners."  The  officials  of  the 
OEEC  have  tried  conscienUously  but  unsuc- 
cessfvaiy  to  spend  $2,500,000.  as  required  by 
the  amendment. 

We  In  this  country  do  not  believe  In  car- 
tels or  monopolies  or  In  restricted  produc- 
tion. We  believe  fervently  in  competition 
and  productivity  and  the  development  of 
free  labor  unions.  We  find  In  these  amend- 
ments, however,  a  worthy  but  unrealistic 
attempt  to  direct  the  practicca  and  policies 
of  peoples  of  other  countries.  The  anoend- 
mento  undertake  what  might  be  called  the 
Olympian  approach — they  assxune  a  respon- 
sibility on  our  part  to  direct  the  lives  of 
others  which  we  should  not  assume  and 
which  we  have  neither  the  wisdom,  the  ex- 
perience, nor  the  resources  to  carry  out. 
The  mission  believes  and  can  state  frankly 
that  economic  and  business  Improvement 
can  be  brought  about  in  practically  every 
country  (rf  the  European  economy.  If,  oC 
their  own  motion  and  with  some  of  the  con- 
cepts of  competition  and  free  enterprise 
which  have  produced  America's  Industrial 
might,  these  countries  could  persuade  them- 
selves of  the  desirability  of  Increasing  the 
real  Income  of  the  workingmin  by  Increased 
productivity  and  reduced  prices  for  the  prod- 
ucts which  he  would  then  be  able  to  pur- 
chase, they  would  make  progress  toward  a 
more  stable  economy. 

An  effort  to  analyze  the  elemenU  of  the 
decision  on  productivity  assistance  will  Il- 
lustrate the  incredible  difficulty  of  the  Job 
given  by  these  amendments.  In  one  country 
it  was  stated  that  the  effort  was  to  find  out. 
first,  the  depressed  industries  and,  second, 
those  lagging  individual  firms  in  industries 
not  depressed.  This  approach  clearly  indi- 
cates that  assisUnce  Is  to  be  given  perhaps 
to  Indxistrles  completely  outmoded  by  the 
passage  of  time  and  development  of  tech- 
nology or  to  encoxirage  or  assist  by  United 
States  dollars  poorly  managed  firms  In  com- 
petition with  those  which,  by  their  own 
efforts,  had  been  operating  successfully. 

6.  The  foundation  stone  of  America's 
present  tariff  policy  and  of  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  basic  Instrument  of  inter- 
national tariff  collaboration,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  is  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as 
amended  over  the  years.  The  present  act 
expires  on  June  12.  1953.  It  should  with- 
out ruestion  be  extended,  preferably  for  an- 
other 5  years;  such  extension  should  take 
place  early  in  1953  to  reassure  the  world  of 
our  unswerving  adherence  to  this  funda- 
mental aspect  of  United  States  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  While  we  must  protect  our 
economy  from  unfair  competition  and  dam- 
age to  large  sectors  of  our  basic  {x-oduction. 
ve  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  simultaneously  replace  aid  with 
trade  and  protect  every  American  product 
from  foreign  competition.  At  the  same 
time,  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  worker?  of  the  United  States  must 
alwajTB  be  kept  In  mind  in  any  action  taken. 
Beyond  our  recommendations  for  immedi- 
ate action  there  are  some  more  general  pro- 
grams which  should  have  consideration. 


There  ^  no  doubt  tbat  we  sball  face  In 
the  years  immediately  aliead  of  \u  a  deci- 
sion as  to  modification  of  o\u-  tariff  policy. 
It  appears  to  the  memtxirs  of  the  mission 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Congress 
to  begin  consideration  of  a  wholly  new  ap- 
proach to  o\ir  position  In  the  world  and  our 
relationship  to  business  enterprises  in  other 
countries.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  long-term 
Job  and  will  encoimter  miiny  difficulties,  nor 
can  it  be  done  in  disregard  of  our  own  fun- 
damental interests.  Soiae  people  are  so 
engrossed  with  trying  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  that  they  take  only  a  casual  look 
at  the  problems  here  at  home. 
'  We  cannot  state  too  emphatically  our  be- 
lief that  of  all  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing America  the  most  Important  one  is  to 
keep  America  prosperous.  That  a  prosperous 
America  is  necessary  noi.  only  for  us  but 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  should  be  the  most 
Important  consideration  (guiding  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  every  official  in  determining 
or  directing  our  econ<»aic  policy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  was  carefully  pointed 
out  by  several  prominent  Europeans  who 
stated  that  it  is  crucial  lor  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  a  high  level  of  economic  activity 
be  maintained  In  the  United  States. 

A  new  look  should  be  taken  at  the 
present  handling  and  trend  of  the  point  4 
program.  While  not  all  of  the  aspects  of  thU 
activity  are  directly  revealed  by  a  tour 
through  Europe,  the  approach  and  the 
method  were  reflected  continually  in  Infor- 
mation and  comment  which  came  to  us.  It 
may  be  well  to  refer  again  to  your  inaugural 
address  of  January  20.  1949.  Tou  made  it 
clear  that  it  was  the  benefits  of  our  scien- 
tific advantages  and  our  industrial  progress 
which  were  to  be  nukde  available;  that  our 
material  resoiirces  are  limited;  that  the  shar- 
tog  of  our  knowledge  should  be  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations;  and  that  we  should 
foster  ci4>ital  Investment.  Developments 
which  tend  to  create  lUiother  give-away 
agency  mark  a  departure  from  the  program 
which  you  originally  laid  down. 

The  point  4  program  can  be  usefully  ap- 
plied in  connection  with  one  of  the  problems 
created  by  Bast- West  trade.  Western  Europe 
has  depended  historically  upon  certain  raw 
materials  and  food  supplies  from  some 
European  countries  now  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  For  some  time  these  countries 
have  been  unable  or  \in willing  to  supply 
Western  Europe  with  sizable  quantities  of 
such  traditional  exports,  and  some  Euro- 
pean circles  still  expect  a  restoration  of  this 
trade.  We  suggest  that  especial  attention 
be  given  In  the  point  4  program,  as  well  as 
other  metms.  to  expand  production  of  these 
commodities  in  so-called  undeveloped  areas. 
This  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  commodities  formerly  received 
from  the  eastern  bloc  and  help  relieve  the 
dollar  balance  of  payments  problem  of 
Western  Europe. 

A  further  potot  might  be  considered. 
These  areas  are  natural  markets  for  Euro- 
pean goods,  and  it  might  be  expected  that, 
as  Europe's  economic  stability  and  efficiency 
are  developed.  Europe  may  be  able  to  sell 
enough  to  these  territories,  not  only  to  pur- 
chase the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  re- 
ferred to  above,  but  also  to  earn  any  excess 
dollars  which  these  areas  might  in  the  future 
acquire.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  help- 
ing these  areas  expand  the  output  of  goods 
required  by  the  United  States.  This  can  con- 
tribute importantly  to  reestablishing  the  tri- 
angular pattern  of  trade  on  which  a  healthy 
world  economy  once  rested. 

One  item  of  Importance  whleb  can  con- 
tribute to  the  closing  of  the  so-called  dollar 
gap  has  received  less  emphasis  than  it  de- 
•erves.  It  has  not  been  overlooked  but  it 
can  be  greatly  augmented.  It  is  a  contri- 
bution of  dollars  to  Western  Europe  which 
win  cost  the  taxpayer  nothing,  which  in- 
volves no  treaty  negotutloos,  which  wUl 
&ot  require  any  adjustment  of  tariff  rate* 


or  customs  procedures  and  which  wtu  also 
contribute  greatly  to  bring  better  under-  .. 
standing  between  the  peoples  of  America 
and  Western  Europe.  We  refer  to  toiurlsm. 
Americans  spent  during  the  last  current 
year  approximately  $950,000,000  In  tourism 
outside  the  United  States,  of  which  not  even 
one-third  was  spent  In  Western  Europe.  A 
studied  effort  to  Increase  travel  In  Europe 
In  cooperation  with  the  shipping  lines  and 
the  airlines  and  with  the  tourist  agencies  of 
the  nations  we  have  visited  will  be  a  most 
constructive  action.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dweU  upon  the  great  scenic  and  historic  In- 
terest of  these  countries.  An  additional  in- 
terest lies  In  the  fact  that  msrrlads  of 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  and 
their  families  have  a  particular  Interest  In 
visiting  the  scenes  of  their  exploits  and  ex- 
periences during  two  great  Wcwld  Wars. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
ductivity, we  should  bear  in  mind  an  im- 
portant fact — enormous  sums  of  money, 
whose  effect  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time, 
will  stlU  move  from  the  United  States  to 
Western  Europe.  As  of  September  30.  1952, 
the  amount  of  economic  aid  appropriated  for 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  including 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia,  exceeded  the  amount 
spent  by  $2,000,000,000.  In  addition  to  this 
backlog  stUl  to  be  spent,  which  Includes  the 
whole  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  an  additional  ttLCtor  of  Importance 
ts  that  vast  sums  have  already  been  spent 
which  have  not  as  yet  resulted — but  win  re- 
sult— in  increased  production  and  productiv- 
ity. For  example,  $32  million  of  EGA  money 
has  been  put  into  a  steel  mill  which  wlU  be- 
gin operation  after  the  first  of  next  year. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  point  out  In  con- 
nection with  prodxxrtivity.  the  great  contri- 
bution which  has  been  made  from  the  funds 
of  the  MarshaU  plan  and  the  programs  of 
ECA  and  MSA  toward  Increasing  futiu-e 
European  competition  with  American  prod- 
ucts. With  large  portions  of  these  grants 
we  have  built  up  potential  competitors.  As 
was  noted  earlier,  we  have  done  this  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  world  and  have  done  it 
with  our  eyes  open.  This  action  of  ours 
should  not.  however,  be  overlooked  in  ap- 
praising an  of  the  aspects  of  our  contribu- 
tion toward  a  better  economic  life  for  other 
nations  as  well  as  our  ovm.  Even  now,  we 
are  making  continued  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  bring  European  Industrialists  Into  con- 
tact with  our  latest  methods  of  low  cost 
production. 

In  this  connection  another  fact  Should  be 
emphasized.  Many  Americana  and  Euro- 
peans do  not  distinguish  between  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  take  place,  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
side the  United  States  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  the  United  States,  with  a  con- 
suming market  of  approximately  160,000,000 
people,  we  have  no  tariff  or  other  barriers  to 
prevent  free  exchange  of  goods  and  services, 
people  and  capital,  among  our  48  States. 
For  the  19  countries  of  Western  Europe  as 
a  whole,  conditions  are  quite  different. 
Each-  of  these  countries  maintains  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  othM-  regulations  for  what  Is 
felt  to  be  the  necessary  protection  of  its 
own  economy;  thus  preventing  the  free  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  In  a  consuming 
market  of  more  than  300  mlUion^  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  peoples  df  Western 
Europe  cannot  take  fun  advantage  of  their 
natural  resovu-ces,  transportation  faculties, 
and  the  full  benefits  of  mass  production  and 
technological  development  until  these  bar- 
riers are  removed  and  the  free  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  permitted  to  this  tre- 
mendous consuming  market.  This  is  not 
to  argue  that  todlvtdiuU  producers  should 
wait  for  the  complete  elimination  of  trade 
barriers  to  tocrease  their  productivity.  Each 
country  could  provide  a  much  larger  home 
market  If  costs  were  cut  and  price*  cor- 
respondingly reduced. 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  even  making  ad- 
justments which  win  permit  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  large  market  created  by  the 
population  of  some  300,000,000  people  to 
Western  Europe  wlU  not  solve  the  funda- 
mental European  problem  unless  the  In- 
creases in  efficiency  thus  achieved  permit 
European  costs  and  prices  to  be  brought 
generally  in  line  with  those  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Europe  cannot 
function  on  a  strong,  stable,  and  self-sup- 
porting basis  unless  It  can  compete  with  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  both  to 
Its  own  home  market,  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can market,  and  in  third  areas  where  dollars 
could  be  earned  if  European  goods  could  be 
supplied  on  a  competitive  basis.  This  com- 
petitlve  abUlty  is  the  prerequisite  to  that 
kind  of  world-wide  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency which  Is  universally  recognized  as  nec- 
essary If  the  world  is  to  enjoy  again  the 
kind  of  multilateral  trade  and  payments  and 
flow  of  sound  International  Investment 
which  made  Europe  viable  and  prosperous 
•before  the  recent  war. 

We  saw  an  accumulation  of  evidence  that 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  and  desire  to  draw  closer 
together.  We  also  saw  some  evidence  that 
this  is  being  made  difficult  by  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  countries  concerned.  Every 
gesture  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  that 
can  be  made  would  be  timely.  WhUe  we 
were  in  Greece,  public  buUdlngs  were  betog 
made  ready  for  the  visit  of  the  President  of 
Turkey,  who  was  returning  the  courtesies  to- 
volved  in  a  trip  to  Turkey  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece.  The  King  and  Queen  spoke 
of  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  vrith  which 
they  were  greeted  In  Turkey  and  the  hope 
that  the  centvulea  of  bitterness  and  ani- 
mosity between  Turks  and  the  Greeks  was 
about  to  end.  This  attitude  and  action  could 
well  serve  as  a  pattern  tor  aU  other  friendly 
nations. 

This  report  Is  not  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive study.  May  we  be  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  there  are  in  existence  al- 
ready about  enougb  studies  and  more  than 
enough  organizations  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems which  are  pressing  upon  us.  We  have 
attempted  to  secure  completely  up-to-date 
Information  and  ideas  from  the  very  best 
authCH-ltles  in  Western  Ehirope  and  to  give 
to  you  our  completely  frank  conunent  along 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  practical  sugges- 
tions in  the  handling  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented. 

It  would  be  a  brave  and  probably  foolish 
man  who  would  imdertake  at  this  Juncttire 
to  list  all  of  the  things  which  should  be  done 
to  meet  the  many  complicated  problems 
which  face  Western  Europe.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  are  now  at  a  point  where  certain  changes 
of  public  policy  are  in  the  making.  The 
extraordinary  effort  made  by  us  and  ow 
allies  to  build  up  a  defense  base  has,  of 
cotirae,  not  ended;  but  It  Is  increasingly 
clear  that  attention  must  now  be  given  to 
long-term  economic  policy. 

Such  long-term  economic  policy  planning 
will,  of  course,  not  be  isolated  from  political 
or  military  decisions.  It  win  be  based  on  the 
considerations  which  we  have  heretofore 
mentioned,  largely  summed  up  In  the  need 
to  maintain  the  strength  and  good  health 
of  the  combined  economies  of  the  free  world. 
There  is  no  reason  to  feel  that  this  program 
cannot  succeed.  As  we  stated  earlier,  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  Western  Europe  are  not 
hopeless  or  even  dlscotiragtog  and.  if  po- 
Utical  decisions  are  courageoxisly  and  wisely 
made,  we  feel  certato  that  these  countrlee 
WlU  enjoy  Increased  prosperity. 

It  Is  Imperatively  clear  that  the  moat  im- 
portant element  required  for  the  complete 
recovery  and  futiire  prosperity  of  Western 
Europe  Is  its  own  will  to  survive.  The  de- 
termination and  patience  which  this  will  re- 
quire win  be  Immeasurably  strengthened  If 
theee  countries  can  continue  to  feel  that  w* 
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'  are  standing  by  them,  not  to  control  or  eren 

to  guide  their  course  but  to  give  them,  the 

encouragement  which  comes  from  having  an 

imderstandlng  and  helpful  friend  at  hand. 

Youra  respectfully, 

Chakles  Sawtkb. 

Langbouxnk  M.  WnxiAM,  Jr. 

Chaxus  R.  Hook. 

Hawthcanx  AaxT. 

J.  Thomas  Schnxiocr. 

Bembt  H.  Fowlkb. 

A.  N.  OVDBT. 
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Farm  Yield  Is  Held  Too  Low 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or  LomsiAif  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  as  ex- 
tr^eous  material  a  news  item  from  the 
Tiines-Picayune  of  New  Orleans,  La. : 
Fauc  YtmLD  la  Rkld  Too  Low — PmLo  DntzcroR 
Sats  Moxx  Food  Is  Needed 

(By  Charles  D.  Pierce) 

Baton  Rouos,  La.,  December  19. — ^Unless 
the  American  farmer  leams  how  to  grow 
more  food  per  acre,  this  country  will  be 
150,000,000  acres  short  of  having  enough 
land  to  produce  food  for  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation In  1970. 

This  statement  was  made  here  by  Clifton 
Klrkpatrlck,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  national  field 
service  director  for  the  National  Cotton 
Council.  He  was  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  26  State  and  national 
farm  organizations  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  conference  was  held  as  part  of  a 
Nationwide  campaign  to  secure  greater  Fed- 
eral support  for  research  and  education  in 
agriculture.  A  permanent  conunlttee  was 
named  at  the  meeting  to  press  this  cam- 
paign. 

Kirkpatrick  said  that  about  three  acres  of 
land  are  needed  to  produce  food  for  each 
person. 

"If  the  population  continues  to  Increase 
at  the  present  rate,  food  from  180,000.000  ad- 
ditional acres  will  be  needed  by  1970."  Klrk- 
patrlck said,  "if  the  present  production  rate 
remains  the  same." 

"Since  It  Is  doubtful  that  so  many  addl-, 
tlonal  acres  of  cultivable  land  can  be  found.' 
even  allowing  for  a  maximum  of  30,000,000 
acres  that  might  be  brought  into  use  through 
irrigation  and  reclamation,  most  of  the 
needed  production  must  come  from  greater 
production  per  acre,  per  animal  unit,  and 
per  farm  worker. 

"During  the  12  years  since  1940,  our  Na- 
tion's economy  has  been  through  the  greatest 
period  of  growth  in  all  its  history. 

"Our  .total  production  has  risen  more  than 
50  percent.  Our  population  has  Increased  by 
23,000.000." 

He  said  that '^.OOO.OOO  people  have  been 
drained  off  the  farm  and  that  as  a  result  the 
number  of  nonfarm  people  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  has  increased  by  29,000,000. 

The  23,000,000  people  left  on  the  farm  have 
had  to  Increase  their  total  production  by 
one-third  In  order  to  meet  our  military  and 
civilian  needs,  he  added. 

As  a  result  of  research  and  education  in 
better  farming  methods,  he  continued,  crop 
yields  have  increased  45  percent  In  25  years. 

Cows  are  producing  20  percent  more  milk, 
hens  are  laying  50  percent  more  eggs,  steers 
are  being  fattened  for  market  in  15  months 
Inatead  of  18  months,  the  speaker  said. 


He  said  that  the  increase  In  producttvtty 
has  been  made  possible  by  research  and 
education. 

"Yet,"  he  declared,  "the  Nation  Is  oper- 
ating Its  research  and  educational  agricul- 
tural programs  on  a  1940  budget.  Dollar  In- 
creases have  been  wiped  out  by  Inflation  so 
that  there  has  been  no  net  Increase  in 
budgets  for  these  purposes." 

Sponsors  of  the  campaign  to  Increase  Fed- 
eral funds  for  agricultural  research  and  edu- 
cation are  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  National  CoxincU  of  Cooperatives, 
and  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 

Dave  L.  Pearce.  State  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting, 
endorsed  the  campaign  and  said  that  it  would 
benefit  the  entire  population  and  not  merely 
the  farmers. 

Those  named  to  the  campaign  committee 
are  G.  J.  Durbin.  New  Orleans,  chairman; 
C.  W.  Kennedy.  Tallulah;  George  Gayden, 
Gurley:  R.  J.  Badeaux.  Baton  Rouge;  and 
E.  B.  Wild.  Acadia  Parish. 

Representatives  of  the  following  farm  or- 
ganizations attended  the  meeting: 

C.  E.  McDaniel.  National  Cotton  Council. 
Durbin.  American  Sugarcane  League;  Mal- 
colm Dougherty,  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration; Wild.  Louisiana  Seed  Rice  Growers' 
Association;  Joe  Ronkarts,  Acadia  Parish 
Farm  Bureau;  Malcolm  Brian.  Louisiana 
Dairy  Products  Association;  Mrs.  Evelyn  For- 
shag.  Louisiana  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders 
Association;  Mrs.  Pearl  Yawn,  Louisiana  Fed- 
eration of  Garden  Clube;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mclntyre, 
Louisiana  Home  Demonstration  Council;  J. 
W.  Newton.  Louisiana  Beekeepers  Associa- 
tion; C.  C.  CouviUlon,  Louisiana  Poultry  Im- 
provement Association:  Gayden.  Louisiana 
Cattlemen's  Association;  Noah  Ward.  Louisi- 
ana Cattlemen's  Association;  Frank  Pearce, 
Louisiana  Swine  Association;  Badeaux. 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Association;  H.  P. 
Grant,  Jr.,  Loxilsiana  Delta  Council;  H.  Ken- 
nedy. Louisiana  Delta  Council;  Bennett  Ber- 
geron. Louisiana  Pecan  Growers  Associtltion; 
P.  A.  Yarborough.  Dairy  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive Association;  F.  W.  Bennett,  consulting 
forester;  James  Mlxon.  State  forester;  J.  H. 
Kitchens,  Louisiana  Forestry  Association; 
C.  L.  Hill.  Sugar  Belt  Sheep  Association  and 
Northwest  Louisiana  Sheep  Growers  Associa- 
tion; and  John  A.  Cox,  Irish  Potato  Growers 
Association  and  Federated  Pecan  Growers 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

L.  A.  Borne.  Raceland.  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  presided  at 
the  meeting. 

In  addition,  among  those  present  were 
Troy  H.  Middleton,  president  of  LSU;  Dean 
J.  E.  Lee.  of  the  LSU  College  of  Agriculture; 
H.  C.  Sanders,  director  of  the  LSU  agricul- 
tural extension  service;  and  W.  G.  Taggart, 
director  of  the  LSU  Experiment  Station. 
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The  Propaf anda  Program  of  Ow 
Academic  Hucksters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  S017TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATES 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Propaganda  Program  of 
Our  Academic  Hucksters,"  written  by  E. 
Merrill  Root  and  .published  in  the 
American  Legion  magazine  for  Decem- 
ber 1952.  Professor  Root  is  in  the 
English  department  at  Earlham  College. 


Richmond.  Ind.  He  is  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters  and  one  of  America's 
outstanding  poets.  In  this  article  he  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commui^ts  and  their  fellow  travelers 
and  dupes  in  this  country  have  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  to  their  own  de- 
signs the  term  "liberal"  and  what  It 
stands  for.  He  has  done  a  devastating 
Job  of  demonstrating  clearly,  by  docu- 
mented evidence,  that  the  kind  of  liberal- 
ism for  which  the  Communists  and  their 
associates  stand,  is  in  fact,  the  most 
reactionary  type  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  goes  back  even  further  than  the 
time  when  the  claim  used  to  be  made 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  am  making  the  insertion  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  the  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
every  college  student  on  every  campus  in 
this  Country  will  read  it,  and  that  it 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
great  many  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors, so  that  they  may  reexamine 
their  consciences  and  thoughts  in  order 
to  determine  those  things  which  are 
genuinely  liberal  and  those  things  which 
are  genuinely  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  editors  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject to  th^e  attention  of  the  public,  and 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  congratulations  to 
Professor  Root  on  the  very  scholarly  task 
he  has  performed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Pxopaoanim  Pboobam  or  Qua  Acadkboc 
HucKSTxas 

ROW  tXTT-WnfO  BT7PXXSAI.C8ICCIV  oratATTNa 
1TNDEB  TRX  SLOGAN  Or  "ACAOXmC  mZKOOM** 
KXPLOrr  TOTTTH'S  DBBIBS  TO  mRT  rOB  TB> 
VNDKXDOG  AND  BtTTLD  A  BXTTEX  WOXLD 

(By  E.  Merrill  Root) 

Your  future  and  mine  is  being  determined 
today  in  the  classrooms  of  American  colleges. 
WUl  it  be  the  slave's  future  of  HlUer  and 
Stalin,  or  the  free  America  of  Lincoln  and 
Emerson,  of  Whitman  and  Thoreau?  WUl 
It  be  the  future  of  dogmatic  collectivism, 
proclaiming  "The  state?  It  is  II"  and  tram- 
pling onward  into  reaction,  terror,  purges. 
slavery,  and  spiritual  darkness  at  noon;  or 
wlU  it  be  the  future  of  individualism  and 
Emerson's  self-reliance,  where  wlldflowera 
grow  and  free  birds  sing?  Today,  unhap- 
pily, illiberal  collectivism  and  Intolerant 
nihilism  almost  wholly  dominate  academic 
thought:  Today  in  thousands  of  classrooms 
they  turn  young  people  into  reactionaries 
under  the  lying  slogan  of  "liberalism." 

Does  the  figxire  seem  too  high?  But  re- 
member that,  above  and  beyond  the  almost 
universal  contemporary  drift  toward  collec- 
tivism, at  least  3.000  American  professors 
have  managed  to  engage  in  at  least  26.000 
Communist -front  activities.  Today  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  the  thunder  is  on  the  left,  and 
the  lightning  from  the  left  leaves  a  track  of 
death. 

A  few  brUliant  rebels  like  WUliam  Buck, 
ley  dare  to  be  different,  and  toss  genial  In- 
tellectual grenades  into  the  foxholes  of 
reaction.  The  majority  of  students,  how- 
ever— hungry  sheep  who  look  up  and  are  not 
fed — become  bored  and  bewildered  trying  to 
digest  the  stuff  they  are  taught:  they  suppose 
their  professors  must  know,  they  want  good 
grades,  ao  they  ignore  the  truth  they  in- 
tuitively sense.  After  William  Carloe  Wil- 
liams had  spoken  at  Hanover  College,  making 
fun  of  Shakespeare  and  all  the  poetry  ot  the 


past  and  defending  his  eim  dreary  mechan- 
ical modernism,  I  gave  a  ride  to  a  hitching 
Hanover  student.  He  dlffldently  told  me — 
cupposing  that  I  was  Just  another  professor 
and  so  probably  on  the  wrong  side — that  he 
**used  to  like  poetry  and  especially  Shake- 
speare, but  now  he  guessed  he  didn't  like 
poetry  at  all  or  shouldn't."  Worst,  how- 
ever, is  the  articiilate  minority  composed  o< 
the  brainy  boys  and  the  Intellectual  smart 
alecs,  who  become  (under  such  teaching) 
militant,  brash.  Insufferable,  and  yet  in- 
tellectual paralytics,  unable  to  think  for 
themselves  at  all  outside  the  dusty  wall- 
mottoes  of  the  left,  as  stodgy  in  their  ideas 
as  wooden  cigar-store  Indians  In  brown  shirts 
or  red  pants  As  the  great  Robert  Frost  has 
put  it.  "Which  may  be  thotight,  but  only  so 
to  speak." 

These  brainy  boys  are  actually  disciples 
at  the  reactionaries  of  the  left,  who  talk  In 
cliches  (supposed  to  be  advance-guard,  but 
actually  more  quaint  than  Victorian  whisk- 
ers) .  Yet  it  is  these  intellectual  conformists 
to  the  new  orthodoxy — these  apt  pupils  of 
the  prevailing  platitudes — these  academic 
sombiea — who  are  favored,  graded  iilgh,  pro- 
moted, found  Jobs.  They  become  our  teach- 
ers, book  reviewers,  critics,  librarians,  editors, 
bureaucrats  in  Washington.  Thus  the  ctil- 
tural  sky  above  us  is  increasingly  darkened 
with  thunder  on  tt^  left. 

«The  pity  of  it — the  Irony  of  ironies — is 
that  the  dominant  oollectivlst  professors 
spread  the  iUuslon  that  such  reactionary 
dogmas  and  lies  are  "lUieral,"  "progressive." 
"revolutionary" — whereas  they  constitute  the 
world's  nuiat  terrible  reaction  toward  the 
brute  force  and  intellectual  night  out  of 
which  the  soul  of  man  has  struggled  through 
the  ages.  Communism  (the  militant  spear- 
head of  collectivism )  Is  the  most  reactionary 
conspiracy  against  man  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  turns  the  clock  further  back 
than  Hitler  ever  dared  or  wished.  It  erases 
Magna  Carta;  it  abrogates  what  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  of  1776  won  with  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears;  it  reverses  the  Civil  War. 
restoring  a  vastly  more  terrible  version  of 
slavery.  All  man  has  won  in  his  age-long 
war  with  the  big  shots  of  the  world,  commu- 
nism tramples  under  foot.  TIm  right  of 
habeas  corpus,  of  a  trial  by  a  Jury  of  one's 
peers,  of  freedom  from  arrest  and  seizure 
without  due  process  of  law.  of  free  press,  and 
free  speech,  of  labor  unions  (the  Soviet 
version  is  the  company  union),  of  striking, 
of  the  fruit  of  one's  own  labor,  of  movement 
at  will,  and  choice  of  one's  Job,  are  casualties 
of  communism.  Young  men  and  women, 
when  taught  by  the  cynical  old  men  of  the 
left  that  such  reaction  is.  "revcdutionary," 
that  such  dogmatism  is  "liberal."  are  being 
deluded  by  the  slick  publicity  agents  of  the 
most  convenient  lie  into  the  illusion  that 
lead  is  gold  and  geese  are  eagles. 

It  has  been  documented  (not  by  wealthy 
•onservatlves  who  usually  open  their  purses 
to  the  greedy  left),  but  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  the  economy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  rests  on  the  backs  of  mil- 
lions of  slaves.  And  this  is  streamlined 
slavery.  Whatever  the  faults  of  slavery  In 
the  Old  South,  there  was  a  human  relation- 
ship, often  a  deep  affection,  and  slaves  were 
cherished  as  valuable  property.  But  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  slaves  are  enemies,  political 
heretics,  villains — and  expendable;  they  are 
starved,  flogged,  destroyed  in  a  mass  purge 
of  millions.  Never  before  in  the  liistory  of 
the  world  has  slavery  been  such  big  btisl- 
ness  aa  under  communism.  It  has  been 
documented  by  thousands  of  refugees  who 
gambled  their  lives  for  freedom,  that  exist- 
ence behind  the  iron  curtain  is  a  monotone 
of  misery,  a  robot's  nightmare.  It  has  been 
documented  that  any  artist  with  the  slight- 
est free  talent,  under  communism  will  be 
Judged  and  condemned  by  Ignorant  men  in 
terms  of  abetird  politics.  It  has  been  docu- 
mented that  the  most  sincere  sons  of  the 
revolution,    at    the    whim    of    ttie   central 
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taforeaucraey  or  the  leering  caprice  at  Big 
Brother,  will  be  dragged  from  their  beds, 
forced  by  torture,  drugs,  and  threats  to  their 
famUles.  into  the  fantastic  lies  called  "con- 
fessions," and  then  liquidated  by  a  pistol 
behind  the  ear.  It  has  been  documented 
that  communism  is  streamlined  reaction 
down  a  four-lane  highway  into  the  blackest 
abominations  at  the  past.  The  old  clay  re- 
liefs on  Babylonian  walls,  at  faceless  and 
voiceless  men  Iseing  ridden  down  by  the  big 
shots  Of  the  world,  were  only  a  pale  preview 
of  communism. 

Why  have  American  colleges  not  made  tills 
so  clear  that  all  who  run — even  on  a  football 
field — may  read?  Why  have  they,  on  the 
contrary,  coddled,  appeased,  compromised 
with,  often  aggressively  upheld,  the  per- 
petrators of  such  things — calling  them 
"liberal,"  "progessive,"  "revolutionary"?  In- 
creasingly, since  the  early  1930'8,  American 
colleges  that  should  have  fed  the  generations 
the  bread  of  truth  have  broken  youth's 
teeth  on  this  Jagged  stone. 

The  result  is — why  do  colleges  never  make 
It  clear — ^that  today  it  is  orthodox  to  l>e 
ccrilectivlst.  today  it  is  heretical  to  be  indl- 
vldtialistic?  Today  the  safety,  the  money, 
the  prestige,  the  glittering  prizes,  go  only  to 
those  who  are  collectivist.  For  success  and 
a  place  in  the  siin,  the  line  forms  on  the 
"left."  The  two  great  New  York  papers  that 
Influence  Americans  to  a  paramount;  degree, 
the  great  magazines  (from  The  Atlantic 
through  the  New  Yorker  and  on  to  the  Sat- 
urday Review)  Ignore  or  crucify  those  who 
do  not  suliecrlbe  to  the  cultiiral  left.  If  you 
are  coUectivlst,  the  capitalists  will  hire  you, 
the  great  corporations  will  use  you  on  their 
broadcasts,  the  great  foundations  will  sup- 
port and  push  you,  you  will  make  friends  and 
Influence  people.  All  3rou  need  do  is  to  con- 
form to  the  prevailing  fallacies  and  bow 
down  to  the  devU  (who,  as  Ooethe  wisely 
knew,  is  always  "the  spirit  that  denies"). 
The  very  Government  in  Washington,  that 
allegedly  fights  communism.  wUl  Uke  you 
much  better  If  you  move  meekly  toward  the 
slowly  Jelling  collectivism  of  the  culttu-al 
left.  How  long  wUl  youth  be  lulled  into 
conformity  and  drift  on  this  dull  tide  of 
false  orthodoxy? 

Youth  is  always  for  the  underdog,  always 
against  the  big  8lK>ts.  Youth  loves  to  live 
dangerously.  How  then  can  you  today  con- 
sent any  longer  to  follow  the  Pied  Pipers  of 
the  left,  the  Jockeys  of  the  Trojan  horse,  into 
the  status  quo  of  collectivism?  The  great 
Garibaldi  offered  the  youth  of  Italy  "only 
poverty  and  wounds  and  death  and  liberty" — 
and  they  thronged  to  his  banner.  Youth  (if 
I  do  neit  overestimate  its  gallantry)  wiU 
prefer  to  he  lonely  and  poor  wit'^  Whitman, 
to  be  poor  and  lonely  with  Thoreau.  rather 
than  to  serve  the  bosses  of  communism,  the 
hucksters  of  collectivism. 

Yet  today  the  politir^l  and  cultural  left 
always  conditions  and  usually  dominates 
American  colleges.  The  grim  and  narrow 
dogmas  of  the  new  puritanism — social  plan- 
ning, economic  determinism,  realism,  secu- 
larism, the  subordination  of  man  to  mass, 
the  destruction  of  spiritual  values  such  as 
truth  and  Jxistice  (with  the  substitution  of 
convenience  and  expediency),  the  demand 
for  ever-increasing  controls  by  the  total 
state,  are  (in  a  far  too  great  number  and 
proportion  of  American  colleges)  assumed  as 
axioms  of  what  Is  progressive  and  liberal. 
The  right  to  uphold  these  Intolerantly  reac- 
tionary dogmas  without  criticism,  ironically 
called  academic  freedom,  is  today  destroying 
American  freedom.  The  culttiral  left  In- 
sists that  "academic  freedom"  means  Its  own 
monopoly  of  all  guidance,  all  power,  all  free- 
dom in  its  own  hands.  Parents  must  not 
object;  if  bewildered  students  question,  they 
are  dunked  in  wise-cracks  and  ridiculed  as 
"naive":  if  professors  protest,  the  acid  of 
mockery  is  tossed  in  their  eyes.  Every  free- 
dom of  dissent,  whetlier  at  Pasadena  or 
Poughkeepsie.    the    cultural    left    brushes 


aside  as  'a  threat  to  frtedom."  while  it  tram« 
pies  liberty  under  Its  hoof. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  Thoreau  said  long  ago. 
"A  trout  in  the  milk  is  circumstantial  evi- 
dence"; and  today  there  are  too  many  trout 
in  the  academic  milk  to  have  grown  there. 
How  did  these  fishy  Invaders  get  into  the 
pure  milk  of  free  intelligence?  Consider  Just 
a  few  of  the  trout  in  the  academic  milk. 

In  the  library  of  a  mlddlewestern  Stace 
university.  Conun\inlst  publications — pure 
propaganda,  of  no  Intellectual  value — ^were 
prominently  displayed  as  if  tliey  were  re- 
liable data.  Would  the  equally  fantastic 
"literature"  at  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  been 
so  displayed?  Consider  the  Intellectual 
worth  of  such  statements  as  these :  "That  ths 
Americans  have  committed  this  new  crime 
is  an  established  fact.  Every  day  brings 
fresh  repcHls  of  *  *  *  American  planes 
scattering  insects,  food  •  •  •  infested 
with  disease  germs.  Plague,  cholera,  typhus 
have  been  enlisted  as  allies  by  the  Ameri- 
cans." Or:  "The  volunteers  soon  began  to 
feel  that  many  of  the  GI's  were  cowards  and 
inhuman.  The  cowardice  at  least  could  lie 
understood,  for  the  Americans  were  the  hated 
invaders  of  a  tiny  nation  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  United  States  with  no  cause  or  ideal 
to  inspire  them  to  fight  bravely.  Photographs 
found  on  faiany  American  prisoners  record 
their  role  as  grinning  appreciative  sp>ectators 
or  active  participants'  In  crimes  ranging  from 
murder  to  rape.  What  will  happen  when 
men  like  these  return  to  the  United  States 
and  are  expected  to  l>elwve  like  ordinary 
pec^le?"  So  the  American  Communists,  from 
New  York  City,  spoke  to  students  for  whom 
their  fellow  Americans  were  fighting  and  dy- 
ing, and  the  library  thought  it  Intellectually 
sound.  Of  course  the  iiniversity  would  never 
have  countenanced  this,  had  it  known  it,  but 
my  point  is  ttiat  our  colleges  should  know 
what  is  being  done  by  the  hidden  enemy, 
should  watch  the  manipulations  of  the  left 
band.  And  the  campus  pa[>er.  still  defending 
reaction  imder  the  slogan  of  liberalism,  de- 
fended tills — saying  that  scholars  must  study 
propaganda,  and  that  students  can  and  will 
always  choose  the  truth.  Yet  the  stuff  wa^ 
exhibited  not  for  scholars,  but  for  the  general 
public,  and  it  was  presented  as  sober  intellec- 
tual data.  What  chance  has  even  a  good 
mind  to  discover  the  truth  when  it  ap-^ 
proaches  such  materials  with  naive  American 
credulity,  untrained  in  tlie  maneuvers  ot  ths 
party  line?  ; 

On  the  other  hand,  in  what  college  in  ths 
country  have  the  professors  personally  or 
as  a  unit  debunked  such  prostitutes  of  the 
party  line,  such  traitors  to  truth,  as  a  Jollot- 
Curle  or  a  Red  Dean?  It  would  aeetn  to  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  InteUectual  life 
to  warn  students  against  such  abdications 
of  integrity.  Or  what  price  logic  in  American 
colleges? 

Again,  in  most  colleges  the  pretty  fable 
of  Chinese  Communists  as  gentle  agrarian  re- 
formers (now  obviously  gory  in  hue)  was 
highly  popular  and  fashionably  Uberal. 
Why  Is  it  not  liberal  to  use  as  data  for  the 
study  of  the  world  not  the  lies  of  the  party 
Une.  but  the  sol>er,  factual  report  of  the 
AFL  on  slave  latxir  in  Soviet  Rtissia?  Yet 
how  many  departments  of  economics  or  polit- 
ical science  use  it?  How  many  students  who 
are  vaguely  sure  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  a 
crook,  know  certainly  that  Stalin  is  a  slave- 
master? 

How  many  cotirses  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture use  George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm  or 
"1984,"  Arthur  Koestler's  Darkness  ^t  Noon. 
Whlttaker  Chambers'  Witness  (proliably  the 
greatest  autobiography  in  the  world)?  In- 
stead they  ballyhoo  tlie  dull  books  of  the 
cultural  left — Grapes  of  Wrath,  The  Little 
Foxes,  Death  of  a  Salesman,  or  even  the  de- 
structive, barren  poetry  of  Ezra  Pound.  Ths 
Association  of  College  English  Teachers  of 
Indiana  chose  Dr.  William  Carlos  WiUlams  for 
its  speaker  in  the  spring  of  10&2.  Surely 
someone  on  the  committee  that  seletfted  him 
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■hould  have  known  that  he  has  a  long  rec- 
ord on  varloiu  Red  fronts:  that  In  1940  be 
signed  a  party  line  statement  demanding  the 
end  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  that  in  1951  the  National  Council 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  (a  cultural 
front)  chose  him  as  a  speaker  at  a  rally  In 
honor  of  three  of  the  Hollywood  Ten  who  had 
defied  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  But,  far  worse.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, in  his  philosophy  and  his  art,  tends  to 
fracture  the  continuity  and  tradition  of 
western  culture,  which  professors  of  litera- 
ture are  especially  dedicated  to  defend  and 
cherish.  I  cite  this  simply  as  an  example  of 
the  probably — and  I  trust  certainly — ^uncon- 
scious bias  toward  the  culture  of  the  left 
which  seems  to  aflUct  the  academic  mind 
today. 

Again,  in  American  colleges  there  is  a  uni- 
versal tendency  to  deny  and  ridicule  intel- 
lectual absolutes,  truth.  Justice,  beauty: 
these  (it  is  taught)  are  Just  shadows  cast 
by  social  forces.  Infected  by  this,  many  stu- 
dents and  professors  (one  may  call  them 
Pharisees  of  the  High  I.  Q.)  are  always  pla- 
giarizing Pilate's  dull  question.  "America 
■ays  this,"  they  say,  "and  communism  says 
that,  and  either  is  only  the  most  convenient 
lie."  Out  of  such  acid  poured  on  life  comes  a 
destruction  of  man's  will;  thence  emerges 
cynical  negativism,  endorsing  the  suicide  of 
the  Western  World  under  the  mask  of  so- 
phisticated intelligence. 

Finally,  in  what  academic  circles  l^as  there 
been  aggressive  realism  about  the  collectlvist 
wolves  of  war  In  their  sheep's  clothing  of 
peace  oflTensives?  Why  do  American  pro- 
fessors leave  their  students  so  Ignorant  of  the 
facts  of  life  that  they  believe  these  brutali- 
tarlans  who  "make  a  desert  and  call  It  a 
peace"?  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that 
students  face  a  world  of  deadly  danger  as  if 
it  were  a  parlor  game  of  whist,  not  a  war  for 
the  survival  of  all  values? 

Is  it  not  partly  or  largely  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  professors  themselves  are  naive 
and  bewildered — since  over  160  of  them,  from 
all  over  America,  were  sponsors  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria "Peace  Conference";  and  since 
more  than  100  stood  behind  a  "Bill  of  Rights 
Conference" — a  prize  phony,  which  only  sym- 
pathizers with,  or  dupes  of.  the  party  line 
could  have  supported? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  trout  In  the 
academic  milk. 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  generation 
of  students  In  American  colleges  is  being 
Infected  with  the  polio  of  collectivism  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science,  of  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  nihilism  in  philosophy  and  the 
arts.  Thus  thunder  on  the  left  continually 
<larkena  )Che  sky  above  us. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  parrot  the  common 
fallacy,  heard  in  so  many  college  classrooms, 
that  while  communism  is  "abhorrent"  (the 
usiial  adjective),  we  cannot  oppose  it  with 
ovir  present  "outmoded  system."  We  "must 
progress  into  something  more  potent."  Such 
Is  the  usual  sales  talk  for  some  sort  of  social- 
istic concept.  We  should  realize  that  so.  in 
the  1930's.  Mao  Tse-tung,  now  the  dictator 
over  the  unfortunate  Chinese  people,  wrote 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  Intended  to 
progress  through  a  bourgeois  democratic  rev- 
olution "to  a  Socialist  and  Communist 
Btage."  Let  \u  realize  clearly  and  say  boldly 
that  ours  is  freedom,  and  oxirs  is  the  way  to 
orderly  progress,  while  collectivism  opens  the 
doors  to  chaos  and  old  night. 

For  what  Is  the  true  revolution  today? 
George  Orwell  soundly  and  brilliantly  says 
In  "1984":  "The  basic  freedom  is  the  freedom 
to  say  that  two  plixs  two  equals  four.  The 
collectlvlsts  make  it  the  new  orthodoxy  to  say 
that  two  plus  two  equaled  three  yesterday. 
and  seven  today,  and  Ood  knows  what  tomor- 
row. But  youth,  seeing  where  the  real  revo- 
lution lies,  will  live  if  possible  and  die  if 
necessary  for  the  freedom  to  speak  the  truth 
that  two  plus  two  equals  four." 


And  3routh  wlU  have  allies.  In  our  col- 
leges today  many  sane,  free,  brilliant  teach- 
ers deplore  the  dcxnlnance  of  the  reac- 
tionaries of  the  left.  Many  wise  trtistees 
and  many  sound  college  presidents  know  the 
truth;  but  they  are  too  often  the  victims  of 
their  own  tolerance  and  timidity,  "they  are 
afraid  of  acting  because  they  will  be  called 
"Illiberal,"  because  their  colleges  will  be 
smeared  as  reactionary,  because  the  Red 
witch  hunt  will  be  loosed  upon  them.  They 
know  the  fury  of  the  right  baiters.  *  They 
deliberately  lean  to  the  left  in  order  not  to 
seem  to  lean  to  the  right.  They  know  that 
they  will  be  acclaimed  as  liberals  if  they  dis- 
miss a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from 
their  faculties,  but  that  they  wlU  be  boiled 
in  academic  oil  if  they  dismiss  a  member  of 
the  far  naore  reactionary  Communist  Party. 
But  they  must  not  be  daunted  by  the  cheap 
smears  of  the  verbal  acid  throwers.  We  who 
believe  In  liberty — in  the  basic  freedom  to 
say  that  two  plus  two  equals  four — must  be 
bold  and  aggressive.  We  must  say  with 
Luther.  "God  helping  me,  I  can  not  do 
otherwise."  We  must  no  longer  tolerate  the 
intolerable;  no  longer  be  so  liberal  that  we 
can  passively  watch  the  murder  of  liberty; 
no  longer  be  so  broad  that  we  allow  the 
world  to  become  narrow.  It  is  life  or  death 
for  the  world  today,  and  those  who  are  not 
for  America  are  against  her. 

A  majority  of  college  professors  know  this. 
But  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  ruthless  militant  minority,  as  free 
Russia  allowed  her  true  revolution  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  minority  of  Red  Fascists,  or  as 
free  Germany  allowed  herself  to  be  cap- 
tured by  a  minority  of  Brown  Fascists.  Pro- 
fessors who  do  not  speak  out  against,  and 
fight  against,  this  selz\ire  of  academic  power 
by  Red  Fascists  are  as  culpable  as  the  good 
docile  Germans  who  passively  accepted  a 
Hitler  whom  they  hated.  If  it  is  "iUlberal" 
to  oppose  the  murderers  of  liberty,  if  it  la 
reactionary  to  fight  the  great  reaction,  if  It 
Is  old-fashioned  to  see  and  serve  the  ageless 
truth — BO  what?  Let  \u  dare  the  bras* 
knuckles  of  the  left,  let  us  stand  Inexorably 
agaii^st  collectivism  because  we  are  stead- 
fastly for  life.  Collectivism  is  the  road  to 
death;  freedom  is  the  road  to  life.  We 
choose  fref^om- 

If  professors  and  students  wake  yp  and 
Initiate  their  revolution  of  1776,  they  still 
can  rescue  education  from  darkness  at  noon 
and  thunder  on  the  left.  There  Is  still 
time — but  it  Is  later  than  you  think.  When 
shall  we  dead  awaken? 


Wrif  ht-PaHersoB  Air  Force  Base 
Hoasiaff  Project 


subcommittee.  Congressman  Albsbt 
Rains,  for  the  very  prompt  and  efficient 
manner  In  which  he  has  conducted  the 
investigation,  and  especially  for  his  atti- 
tude of  extreme  fairness  toward  all  t^e 
parties. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  report  of  the 
Rains  subconunittee  as  it  relates  to  the 
Wherry  Act  hovising  project  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio.  This 
report  and  the  recommendations  it  con- 
tains vindicate  the  time  and  effort  I  put  Into 
bringing  about  an  investigation  of  the  proj- 
ect. I  am  confident  not  only  that  the  In- 
vestigation has  resulted  in  forcing  correc- 
tion of  much  defective  construction  in  the 
project,  but  that  the  recommendations.  If 
carried  into  law,  will  improve  Wherry  Act 
housing  legislation  in  a  meaa\irable  degree. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  recom- 
mendation 3  of  the  report  calling  for  legis- 
lation to  Insure  that  a  sponsor  of  a  Wherry 
project  cannot  "mortgage  out,"  or.  In  other 
words,  make  a  profit  out  of  mortgage  funds. 
Mortgage  funds  are  supposedly  limited  to  90 
percent  of  actual  costs  and  excessive  high 
cost  figiires  would  permit  this  so-called 
mortgaging  out. 

In  my  opinion  Just  such  a  situation  may 
exist  In  the  Page  Manor  project.  A  com- 
mittee investigator  confirmed  my  opinion 
and  stated,  "There  is  little  question  that  the 
sponsor  will  realize  a  profit  in  addition  to  his 
normal  fee  •  •  •."  Such  a  profit  is  con- 
trary to  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing such  housing  and  results  In  an 
unsound  mortgage  and  consequent  danger 
to  the  private  funds  Invested  and  public 
moneys  through  the  FHA  insurance  on  the 
loan. 

I  intend  to  pursue  the  question  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  by 
every  means  possible  bring  these  cost  facts 
to  light.  If  there  are  inflated  coet  figures 
In  connection  with  this  project  those  respon- 
sible are  going  to  get  into  trouble. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO  • 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Jantuiry  9. 1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
submitted  a  report  on  their  investigation 
of  the  Wherry  housing  units  under  con- 
struction at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  Dayton.  Ohio.  This  investigation, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  in  response  to  my 
request,  and  I  submit  the  following 
statement  in  order  that  the  House  will 
continue  to  be  informed  of  the  status  of 
the  investigation  and  of  the  results  al- 
ready achieved.  May  I  again  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Tkc  GrMt  Lakes  aad  tke  TiMaads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxm oia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  OlIARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  member  of  the  bar  in  Chicago  is  held 
in  higher  professional  esteem  in  the  field 
of  municipal  law  than  is  Joseph  F.  Gross- 
man, special  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel charged  with  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  the  city's  relations  with  the 
public  utilities  companies.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Grossman  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing municipal  lawyers  of  the  Na- 
tion has  long  been  established. 

In  view  of  the  debates  shortly  to  be 
expected  in  this  Chamber  over  the  so- 
called  tidelands  oil  properties.  I  think 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  interesting, 
as  reflecting  the  viewpoint  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
highest  legal  authority  in  this  field  in 
Chicago,  the  following  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Grossman  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  September  of  last 
year: 

Dua  Sis:  Tour  edition  of  mday.  Augtut 
39,  1952.  carried  an  editorial  unde^  the  tiUe 
of  "Who  Owns  Land?"  The  subject  was  tha 
ownership  of  the  tidelands  Involved  in  opin- 


ions at  the  Supreme  Covrk  <rf  the  United 
States  in  eases  brought  by  the  States  at 
California.  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Reference 
was  made  in  the  article  to  the  Dllnals  Central 
case  In  which  it  was  held  that  the  submerged 
land  on  tba  shoreline  of  Chicago  belonged 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  your  editorial 
concluded  that  yon  would  like  Governor 
Stevenson  to  explain  "upon  what  basis,  tf  he 
becomes  President,  he  wm  differentiate  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  oceans  In 
determining  jurladictlon  over  submerged  and 
formerly  submerged  lands."  You  seem  to 
have  great  concern  about  the  validity  of  the 
titles  to  the  reclaimed  lands  which  are  now 
part  at  the  Gold  Coast  of  Chicago. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  study  this  subject 
for  many  years  In  an  ofBclal  capacity.  I  sub- 
mit a  summary  of  my  investigation,  from 
which  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  Governor  Stevenson  to  distinguish 
the  Dllnote  Central  case  from  the  tidelands 
cases  because  the  court  Itself  has  made  clear 
^  the  difference  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  oceans  In  determining  title  to  submerged 
lands. 

There  Is  a  general  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  cases  leferred  to/  Their 
Identification  as  "tidelands  cases"  Is  mis- 
leading. They  did  not  involve  title  to  sub- 
merged lands  under  tide  waters.  They  were 
controversies  between  the  United  States  azul 
ttie  States  concerning  dominion  over  land 
under  the  oceans  seaward  of  low-water  mark. 
The  realistic  controvetKy  did  not  Involve 
so  much  the  legal  title  to  the  submerged 
ksnds  as  the  right  to  exploit  the  ocean  bot- 
tom for  oil  and  other  retources  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  secxirity  of  the  Nation.  There 
Is  no  inference  in  those  opinions  which  de- 
nies to  the  States  the  ownership  of  lands 
eovercd  by  tide  waters,  or  by  landlocked 
waters,  su^  as  Lake  Michigan,  "with  the 
consequent  right  to  use  or  dispose  of  any 
portion  thereof,  when  that  can  be  done  with- 
out substantial  impairnunt  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  In  the  lands  and  waters  re- 
maining." as  that  right  was  established  In 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cali- 
fornia case,  and  In  the  Texas  case,  distin- 
guished thoee  cases  from  earlier  cases  hold- 
ing that  the  States  owned  in  trust  for  their 
people  the  navigable  waUirs  and  the  under- 
lying lands  between  high-  and  low-water 
mark  and  navigable  inh.nd   waters. 

My  own  research  discloses  that  the  title 
to  such  lands  never  was  considered  as  ab- 
solute as  the  title  to  uplands  Intended  for 
sale  or  other  disposition.  "It  Is  a  title  held 
in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  Sta^  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  navigation  of  their  waters, 
carry  on  commerce  over  them,  and  have 
liberty  of  fishing  thereon,  freed  from  the 
obstruction  '  or  Interference  of  private 
parties." 

Long  before  Mr.  Ptevenson  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  were  importuned  by  the 
attorney  general  of  Caltlornia  and  others 
to  Join  with  them  In  the  Ltlgatlon  involving 
the  so-called  tidelands  case  and  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  in  Congress  to  confirm  title 
In  the  States  to  submerged  lands.  "Hie  city 
of  Chicago  has  always  refrained  from  par- 
ticipating in  these  activities  In  the  firm 
belief  that  the  titles  to  the  reclaimed  lands 
and  the  title  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  sub- 
merged lands  In  Lake  Michigan  were  not 
in  Jeopardy. 

In  the  Texas  case  the  Supreme  Court, 
answering  the  claim  that  United  States  sov- 
ereignty of  the  sea  can  be  complete  and  un- 
impaired no  matter  who  owns  the  oil  un- 
derlying it.  said:  "•  •  •  Yet,  as  pointed 
out  in  United  States  v.  California,  once  low- 
water  mark  is  passed  the  International  do- 
main is  reached.  Property  rights  must  then 
be  so  subordinated  to  political  rights  as  in 
substance  to  coalesce  and  unite  in  the  na- 
tlcfial  sovereign.    Today  the  controversy  Is 


ciL  TOBttamm  tt  may  be  over  soms 
other  substance  or  mineral  or  perhaps  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  itself.  If  the  property, 
whatever  It  may  be,  lies  seaward  at  low- 
water  mark.  Its  uae.  disposition,  manage- 
ment, and  control  Involve  w^t-tnTiai  interests 
and  national  responaiblUtlfls.  That  Is  the 
source  of  national  rights  In  It.  Such  Is  the 
rationale  of  the  California  decision  which 
we  have  apfHled  to  Louisiana's  case." 

The  reasoning  of  the  Court  Is  Just  as 
potent  an  argument  against  the  surrender 
of  national  sovereignty  over  the  ocean  bed 
to  the  States  by  act  at  Congress  as  It  Is  by 
decree  of  the  Court. 
BeqjiectXully, 

JOSKPB   P.   OxOSSMAM. 


Traman  CaHs  for  Natioiul  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or   MISSOX7SX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 
Friday.  Jantuiry  9.  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNCkEssiONAL  Recokd,  I  incUidc  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  January  8.  1953,  entitled  "Truman 
Calls  for  National  Unity": 

TauMAN  Calls  roa  Natiomai.  XTMitt 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washinoton. — Mr.  TTuman — ^who  says  he  Is 
glad  he  Is  not  going  to  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  and  never  ran  any  seri- 
ous risk  that  he  would  be — has  delivered  a 
dignified,  restrained,  appropriate,  and  use- 
ful message  to  Congress  on  the  state  at  the 
Union. 

President  Trtxman  viewed  the  record  of  the 
past  8  years  through  the  sympathetic  eyes 
of  President  Tnunan.  That  was  natural. 
He  found  nothing  to  criticize,  much  to  praise. 
yThat  was  understandable.  But  be  used  no 
boastful  adjectives  and  no  truculent,  whistle- 
stop  language.  His  valedictory  address  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  the  Nation  and  will 
certainly  be  studied  by  the  historians,  along 
with  other  documents,  with  Interest. 

The  President  tactfully  refrained  from 
offering  any  legislative  proposals  to  the  new 
Congress.  He  was  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
this  responsibility  falls  properly  upon  his 
successor,  and  In  this  spirit  be  was  careful 
not  to  infringe  upon  the  role  and  the  right 
of  General  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  lYuman  went  further.  He  used  the 
Influence  which  still  adheres  to  his  office  and 
the  weight  he  will  exercise  with  his  own 
followers  to  bespeak  national  unity  for  the 
new  administration.  "I  pledge  him  my  sup- 
port," he  said,  "as  a  citizen  of  our  Republic, 
and  I  ask  you  to  give  him  yours.  To  him,  to 
you  (the  Congress),  to  all  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  say  Godspeed.  May  God  bless  our 
country  and  our  cause."  And  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  referring  was  not  a  party 
cause  but  the  preserving  of  the  strength  and 
safety  of  a  precious  democracy  In  a  free  world. 

Flnadly,  Mr.  Truman  dwelt  with  candor 
upon  the  gravity  of  events  which  the  new 
government  will  face.  He  dldnt  overdraw 
the  problems  and  he  dldnt  indulge  any 
prophecy  of  doom  because  the  Nation  voted 
for  a  change.  But  what  he  did  say  is  useful 
±o  General  Eisenhower  because  it  helps  dis- 
/pel  the  wishful  emotion  that  the  election  of 
a  new  administration  automatically  solves 
the  problems  which  have  plagued  the  old. 

These  words  from  a  retiring  President  de- 
serve the  reflection  of  all  who  wish  a  kind  of 
national  tinderstanding  and  support  which 


will  do  moBt  to  help  the  new  Preddoit  to 
succeed.    They  bear  repeating: 

*^here  is  ahead  of  lis  a  long,  hard  test 
of  strength  and  stamina  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  domain:  our  peri- 
idea  and  our  economy,  our  science  and  tech- 
nology, against  the  best  they  can  do;  our 
hberty  against  their  slavery;  our  voluntary 
cancot  of  tree  nations  against  their  forced 
amalgam  of  'people's  republics';  our  strategy 
against  their  strategy;  our  nerve  against  their 
ner\e. 

"Above  an.  this  is  a  test  of  the  will  and 
the  steadfastneaa  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea. 

"If  we  value  our  freedom  and  our  way  of 
Ufc  and  want  to  see  them  safe,  we  must  meet 
the  challenge  and  accept  Its  im^dlcationa. 
stick  to  our  guns  and  carry  out  our  policies.** 
(And  one  can  add.  Improve  them.) 

"Our  resources  are  equal  to  the  task.  W« 
have  the  industry,  the  skills,  the  basic  eco- 
nomic strength.  Above  all,  we  have  the 
vigor  of  free  men  In  a  free  society.  We 
have  our  liberties.  And  wliile  we  keep  them, 
while  we  retain  our  democratic  faith,  the 
nltinuite  advantage  In  this  hard  compieti- 
tion  lies  with  us,  not  with  the  Commu- 
nists." 

The  President  affirms  one  central  truth 
and  leaves  one  central  admonition.  ' 

The  fact:  "Our  resources  (spiritual,  nxiral. 
economic  and  military)  are  equal  to  the 
task." 

The  admonition:  "There  Is  ahead  at  us 
a  kmg,  hard  test  of  strength  and  stamina." 
The  spiritual  fact  Is  that  it  does  not  have 
to  be  a  "long"  test,  but  because  it  is  not 
within  the  human  province  to  outline  what 
the  pattern  of  events  will  be  before  the  free 
world  nuisters  the  challenge  of  tyranny,  we 
must  be  mentally  and  materially  prepared 
for  the  duration.  It  will  be  a  test  of  reso- 
lution, poise,  and  steadfastness. 

At  stake  Is  not  merely  the  survival  of  na- 
tions. The  evil  which  today  la  loose  in  the 
world  is  the  now-visible  attempt  to  suffo- 
cate human  freedonx  from  the  earth — that 
freedom  which  Is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  spiritual  gifts  and  essential  to 
the  right  to  live  In  accord  with  spiritual 
law. 

The  stake  is  nothing  less.  It  couldn't 
be  more. 

President  Truman  and  President-elect 
Eisenhower  perceive  much  of  what  is  at 
stake.  The  new  Goveriunent  In  Washing- 
ton needs  the  unified  support  of  a  people 
who  perceive  what  is  at  stake  and  are  pre- 
pared, for  the  dxuration,  to  do  whatever  is 
needed  to  meet  one  of  the  supreme  tests 
of  the  ages.  The  first  Ingredient  is  spir- 
itual awareness.  The  second  ingredient  Is 
national  stamina. 

The  test  need  not  be  long,  but  fear  of 
its  length  will  lengthen  it.  Determination 
to  meet  it,  come  what  may,  will  shorten  ii. 


O 


Unrefenerate  May 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

Of  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK8 

•      Friday.  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  I^;)eaker,  during  the 
past  week  Washlngtcm  has  seen  the 
spectacle  of  world-wide  Communist 
propaganda  in  regard  to  the  Rosenbergs, 
convicted  spies.  Every  propaganda  de- 
vice conceivable  has  been  utilized  in  this 
case.  The  mentality  of  these  people  is 
apparently  about  the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Alan  Nuim  May.  British  traitor. 
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In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  In- 
clude a  remarkable  editorial  which  ap- 
peared a  few  days  ago  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  entitled  "Unregenerate 
May": 

UNBaGSNsaATX  Mat 

A  man  re-entering  the  wtvid  xmder  such  r 
elocUc  of  Infamy  as  Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May  can 
have  little  to  live  for  at  best.  The  crime  he 
committed.  In  disclosing  atomic  secrets  of 
his  own  nation.  Canada,  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  to  Russians,  could  not  be  de- 
fined In  Its  enormity  when  he  committed  It. 
because  the  atomic  bomb  did  not  ofllcially 
exist.  As  to  the  extent  of  Its  enormity,  since 
then  revealed,  imaginations  already  are  too. 
staggered  to  take  In  Its  scope. 

There  was  and  possibly  can  be  no  punish- 
ment truly  to  fit  the  "atomic  crime."  May 
got  and  served  a  tol^n  sentence,  so  to  speak, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  maximum 
tinder  the  British  offlclal  secrets  law;  It  was 
liberally  cut  down,  and  he  Is  now  free — If  free 
Is  the  word  for  It.  His  offense  simply  can't 
be  wiped  out  by  the  operation  of  that  hon- 
ored and  honorable  maxim :  "He  who  pays  his 
debt  Is  without  further  onus." 

May's  presence  constitutes  a  special  sort 
of  problem,  unmatched  we  would  be  wUllng 
to  hazard  in  history,  yet  certain  to  be  paral- 
leled, in  at  least  a  few  Instances,  as  time 
goes  on.  He  adds  to  it  by  a  voluntary  as- 
sertion to  the  effect  that  he  \b  unregenerate; 
by  an  assumption  that  In  any  event  all 
should  be  forgiven  by  reason  of  his  6  years* 
imprisonment;  and  by  quibbling  over  errone- 
ous facts  (quite  technical)  aUeged  against 
him.  It  may  be  that  in  any  such  case  as 
his — unless  there  can  be  taken  for  granted 
an  angelic  transformation  of  human  nature 
In  the  mass — the  establishment  of  a  police 
guard,  expensive  as  it  may  be,  anomalous  as 
It  may  be.  Is  society's  only  recourse. 


The  New  Look  PofitkaHy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  include  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Alf  M.  Landon,  of  To- 
peka,  Kans..  before  the  Hi-Twelve  Club 
of  Topeka  on  January  7,  1953.  It  is  en- 
tltied  "The  New  Look  PoUtically."  It  is 
a  constructive  and  interesting  statement. 
I  beUeve  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
vbe  interested  in  reading  a  speech  dellv- 
dred  by  a  man  who  has  given  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  study  of  problems  of 
Interest  to  the  people  ofthis  Nation  and 
to  the  world  at  large. 

Tax  Nkw  Look  PoLmcAiiT 
These  are  not  ordinary  times.  One  of  the 
many  vital  tasks  confronting  o\ir  President- 
elect Is  the  creating  of  a  new  psychological 
atmosphere  of  working  together  In  our 
United  States  of  America. 

There  has  been  much  too  much  deliberate 
nursing  of  hate  between  different  groups  of 
Americans,  either  for  short  term  political 
benefits  or  for  long  term  Communist  alms 
seeking  the  xiltlmate  f  destruction  of  ova 
great  and  beloved  Republic. 

The  elementary  tactics  of  those  who  would 
substitute  the  Marxian  principles  for  re- 
publican principles  of  governnient  are  to  stir 
up  hate  and  bitterness  between  the  different 


eltments  that  make  up  the  society  of  a  peo- 
ple's government. 

That  line  has  been  followed  consciously  or 
unconsciously  by  our  national  administra- 
tion during  the  last  20  years  and  by  the  mis- 
called self-styled  "call-me-liberals."  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  to  the  Communist  fifth  ool- 
\imn. 

The  new  Marxian  line  o*  propaganda  Is  al- 
ready manifesting  Itself.  No  longer  Is  It  cen- 
tering on  Wall  Streeters  but  the  American 
press. 

There  Is  a  steady  campaign  underway  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  objective  reporting  of  American 
newspapers — big  and  little. 

I  am  distressed  to  note  that  Gov.  Adlal 
Stevenson  has  participated  since  the  election 
in  a  subtle,  but  nevertheless,  persistent  mis- 
representation of  the  fairness  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  American  newspapers  in  report- 
ing political  events. 

If  the  American  people's  confidence  in  the 
disinterested  and  unselfish  reporting  of  their 
newspapers  is  ever  undermined,  a  crisis  in 
the  life  of  our  great  American  Republic 
would  be  at  hand. 

The  Marxian  labor  leader  that  refers  to  the 
employer  as  the  enemy  Is  striking  a  blow  for 
communism. 

The  employer  who  refuses  to  recognixe 
honest  and  conscientious  \mion  leaders  as 
fellow  Americams  striving  to  do  the  best  Job 
they  can  for  their  employers — labor — Just  as 
he  Is  trying  to  do  for  his  employers — the 
stockholders  and  bondholders — is  a  menace 
to  the  democratic  principles  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  upon  which  our  western  civili- 
zation ultimately  depends. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  President  Elsenhower  Is  to  inspire  a  new 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  for  the  sake  of 
our  Nation  In  which  neither  labor  leaders 
nor  biisiness  leaders  nor  publishers  will  be  by 
subtle  Innuendoes — and  sometimes  not  so 
subtle— classed  as  enemies  of  their  fellow 
Americans.  The  American  people  voted — 
among  other  things — for  ending  name-call- 
ing and  mudsllnging  in  place  of  ideas  and 
executive  ability. 

The  election  signifies  a  move  toward  a  free 
enterprise  state  of  mind  Instead  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic state  of  mind.  Our  great  coun- 
try now  has  a  President  ai.a  a  Congress  that 
will  pave  the  way  for  national  solvency  based 
on  the  natural  laws  of  competition,  freer 
markets  internally,  a  two-sided  labor  man- 
agement relationship — without  the  unnat- 
ural bureaucratic  dominations. 

The  American  people  voted  for  a  change, 
but  they  want  a  change  for  the  better.  As 
Republicans  and  as  Americans  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  Oovemment  but  the  best 
throughout  ovir  hlsory.  Whatever  party 
was  in  power,  corruption  in  Government  has 
always  centered  around  political  bosses  and 
political  machines. 

A  President  can  give  aid  and  support  to 
political  machines  and  to  the  grafters,  rack- 
eteers, and  hoodlums  that  always  cluster 
around  them — as  was  done  throughout  the 
last  20  years.  Or  he  can  refuse  them  pa- 
tronage and  use  the  tremendous  carrying 
power  of  his  voice  to  set  the  tune  for  what 
we  have  sadly  lost  in  the  last  20  years — 
honesty  in  public  ai^d  private  affairs. 

A  President  who  hews  to  the  hard  wood 
of  honesty  and  economy  In  his  own  admin- 
istration of  national  affairs  sets  the  tone  for 
morality  In  public  office  all  the  way  down 
the  line  throughout  the  Nation.  That  Is 
more  conducive  to  good  government  than 
even  the  use  of  his  law  enforcement  powers. 
America's  foreign  relations  with  the  other 
Western  democracies  also  call  for  a  new  at- 
mosphere of  working  together  instead  at 
huddling  together. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times  In 
the  past  several  years,  that  we  are  losing 
the  battle  for  the  minds  oC'men  in  the  world 
at  large. 


A  year  ago.  I  said  our  containment  poUey, 
which  I  supported  from  its  inception,  had 
served  its  purpose.  That  we  now  should 
pursue  a  more  positive  foreign  policy  rather 
than  the  negative  policy  of  containment. 
But  our  commitments  must  be  based  on  oxir 
strength. 

That  positive  foreign  policy  must  be  firm 
Instead  of  tough-talking,  consistent  instead 
of  vacillating  In  extreme  and  abrupt  swings, 
and  must  take  Into  consideration  the  pride- 
ful  feelings  of  great  peoples  with  consider. 
able  potentialities  but  now  on  the  verge  at 
national  bankruptcy. 

In  other  words,  to  quote  a  great  Republi- 
can President.  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  "Speak 
softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 

As  he  said  on  another  occasion,  threats 
have  no  place  in  a  nation's  management  of 
its  international  affairs. 

I  cannot  repeat  too  many  times  that  tha 
fate  of  Western  civilization  depends  on  the 
strength  of  America.  But  It  also  depends 
on  how  wisely  and  efficiently  we  use  that 
strength. 

Therefore,  perhaps  the  first  great  task  con- 
fronting our  new  national  leader  is  that  of 
applying  his  talent  for  getting  prima  donnas 
to  work  together  in  dealing  with  the  leaders 
of  other  great  nations  in  the  common  de- 
fense of  civilisation  from  the  holocaust  of 
communism. 

This  election  was  a  signal  for  a  chang* 
not  only  nationally  but  internationally. 
That  applies  not  only  to  our  relations  with 
our  friends  but  with  our  enemies. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
been  deteriorating  almost  to  the  point  at  dis- 
integration. That  has  been  due  to  the  rls« 
of  neutralism,  which  is  hard  to  distinguish 
from  isolationism. 

Sweden's  attitude  of  aloofness  is  spreading 
throughout  all  the  NATO  countries.  The 
developing  attitude  among  the  NATO  coun- 
tries of  letting  this  struggle  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  western  civilization  slnuner  down 
to  a  struggle  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  Is  one  of  negativism  and  defeatism. 
It  offers  no  policy  but  drift,  and  the  drift  is 
toward  disaster. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer's  excellent 
report  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  progress 
in  Europe  toward  economic  recovery  and 
recommending  that  now  is  the  time  when 
America  should  cease  passing  out  crutches, 
as  It  were,  sets  the  new  tone  in  international 
affairs  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

Essentially  It  is  agreement  with  the  new 
British  slogan  of  trade,  not  aid. 

The  change — among  others — that  the  elec- 
tion signifies — is  going  to  set  the  tone  of 
our  economy  in  moving  toward  a  freer  mar- 
ket without  Government  controls  and  the 
exploitation  of  either  business  or  labor. 

If  this  Is  desirable  within  our  borders, 
why  Is  not  a  freer  market  desirable  among 
the  western  free  countries?  I  realize  it  la  a 
terribly  complicated  thing.  It  is  not  as 
simple  as  It  sounds.  I  am^ot  suggesting 
any  absolutes  here. 

I  am  simply  reaching  out  again  for  what 
I  have  always  believed  was  the  one  solid 
basis  of  peace  in  the  world.  And  that  is  ths 
freest  possible  exchange  of  goods,  service*,, 
and  credits,  and  know-how. 

The  election  also  signifies  to  all  the  world 
an  awakening  of  the  sleeping  giant  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  Soviet's  Marxian  techniques  of 
subversive  infiltration  are  no  longer  going 
to  work  successfully.  The  Russian  game  of 
political  and  psychological  conquest  Is  up. 
If  Stalin  Is  going  to  continue  the  Soviet's 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world,  we  may  be 
ending  one  period  of  the  present  war.  The 
exp>06ure  of  Hiss  and  the  Rosenbergs  means 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  government  from 
now  on  that  will  be  alerted  to  that  sort  of 
Communist  tactics  and  will  not  be  fooled 
any  more  by  them.  The  exposure  of  these 
traitors  and  others  means  that  the  Soviet 
technique  of  subversion  no  longer  will  work. 
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because  we  will  have  a  President  who  knows 
treason  when  he  sees  it. 

The  Communists  have  been  playing  us  for 
■uckers  and  we  have  been  suckers.  But  the 
election  ended  that.  No  longer  will  the 
fellow-traveler  smoke  scre<m,  hysterically 
shrieking  witch  hunt,  prot4!ct  the  traitors 
In  Government — in  o\ir  schcols — and  in  our 
labor  unions. 

The  fear  of  encroachment  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes  has  led  many  good  citizens 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  Marxian  Communist 
cry  of  persecution. 

Personally  I  have  always  publicly  main- 
tained vigorously  the  right  of  any  speaker 
to  express  any  political  opinion  so  long  as 
he  Is  not  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
our  Government  by  force. 

To  anyone  made  tlnUd  by  the  Commu- 
nist persecution  propaganda,  let  me  say  that 
loyal  opposition  will  be  as  bealthful  for  the 
new  administration  as  it  always  has  been 
in  the  past  for  any  administration.  And 
I  will  be  the  first  to  support — and  partici- 
pate In — objective  and  constructive  criti- 
cism. 

Dictator  Stalin  is  still  trying  to  fool  people 
In  the  hope  that  there  are  enoiigh  suckers 
with  short  memories  left  for  him  to  create 
evtn  a  slight  diversion  amoni;  the  free  people 
by  lulling  them  with  another  of  his  peace 
talks,  while  conducting  war. 

The  failure  of  the  tyrannical  dictator  of 
the  slave  countries  to  foll<3w  up  his  last 
peace  statement  with  any  concrete  propos- 
als labels  it  as  pure  propaganda  to  cover  up 
his  war  activities — like  all  his  previous  pub- 
lic comments. 

The  Soviet  dictatorship  has  been  fighting 
the  free  countries  In  a  new  form  of  warfare 
ever  since  Russia  was  saved  by  the  Allies 
from  the  Germans. 

Pacing  the  Soviet's  long  record  of  de- 
celtfulness  and  their  promises  written  on 
water,  and  the  mistrust  among  our  alUes 
of  America's  foreign  policies,  the  new  na- 
tional administration  can  be  depended  on 
to  concentrate  and  take  the  initiative  in 
the  great  Job  of  holding  together  the  free 
countries  in  a  consistent  unified  and  intel- 
ligent approach  to  creating  and  maintain- 
ing the  peace  in  the  world  on  which  the 
lif:  of  western  civilization  depends. 

Never  in  recent  times  has  America's  coun- 
tenance been  so  fair.  We  do  not  know 
what  troubles  may  beset  us,  what  tests  of 
our  valor  may  be  made,  or  if  our  tests  be 
the  softening  Influence  of  peace  and  plenty. 
One  fact  we  do  know,  whatever  time  brings 
our  Nation  shall  meet  it  with  character  and 
principle. 

Such  was  the  mandate  oi  the  people  No- 
vember ^that  as  Individual  citizens,  as 
groups,  as  a  Nation,  we  must  regain  the 
firmness,  the  fairness,  and  friendliness  which 
are  to  hate,  discord,  and  vacillation  as  water 
Is  to  fire. 

This  means  an  end  to  an  administration 
that  has  had  the  most  impressive  record 
of  defeat  in  diplomatic  history.  In  other 
words,  we  will  have  a  heads-up  approach 
to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends. 


Ambassador  CtMrtj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or   MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Friday.  January  9, 1953 

MrTwiGGLES WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  retaarks  in 
the  Recoiid,  I  include  the  following  trib- 
ute by  Robert  C.  Ruark  to  an  old  friend, 
Jefferson  Caffrey.  our  present  Ambas- 


sador to  Egypt,  appearing  In  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  of  January  2, 1953: 
CAmurr  Tuxirs  Egtft's  Hatx  to  FaixiniSHip 
(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 

Caixo. — There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  attitude  toward  Americans  In  Egypt  since 
I  was  here  last.  And  it  is  perceptible  almost 
from  the  first  minute  you  step  off  the4>lane 
from  Athens. 

There  is  a  great  courtesy  In  the  customs 
now,  unmatched  in  most  places  I  know:  and 
Egypt  used  to  be  famous  for  having  the 
toughest  cxistoms  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  mean  cargo  for  customs — half 
a  dozen  guns  and  a  mound  of  camera  ma- 
terial, all  highly  suspect  in  customs  every- 
where, either  as  materials  for  espionage  or 
for  the  black  market.  We  were  clear  in  half 
an  hour,  whereas  we  had  spent  a  solid  week 
in  Rome  trying  to  get  one  consignment  of 
weapons  sent  up,  under  bond,  from  Genoa  to 
Rome's  airport. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  entire  pas- 
senger list  of  the  big  airship  had  been 
through  passport  and  police  and  ciistoms 
control,  and  all  were  embarked  on  the  bus 
for  their  hotels.  Old-time  travelers  to 
Egypt  wlU  tell  you  this  Is  impossible.  It 
isn't. 

AKKSICANS    HATED 

Eighteen  months  ego  the  American  was 
viciously  hated  In  this  city.  It  was  worth 
having  your  head  torn  off  to  snap  a  camera 
in  the  streets.  It  was  not  safe  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  walk  alone. 

There  were  mutters  and  gestures  and  active 
threats. 

When  they  burnt  uo  Cairo  last  year,  they 
set  fire  to  nearly  everything  that  represented 
American  Interests. 

The  Eg3rptlan8  were  quite  reasonably  sore 
at  us  for  our  stand  on  Palestine,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war.  As  one  Egyptian  said  to 
me  the  other  day.  "We  got  so  mad  at  America 
that  for  a  while  we  even  forgot  to  hate  the 
British." 

This  man  also  said.  "I  don't  know  how  he 
did  It,  but  I  credit  your  ambassador.  Jefferson 
CafTrey.  for  bringing  about  the  change.  He 
understands  us.  He  goes  among  xu.  He  has 
thrown  his  embassy  wide  open  to  people  of 
all  classes,  people  who  never  saw  the  inside 
of  it  before." 

Later  I  had  some  conversation  vrith  Mo- 
hammed Nagulb.  Egypt's  new  strong  man. 
Nagulb  said.  "A  very  wonderful  man.  your 
Caffrey..  He  knows  us  very  well,  and  wants 
to  help  us.  He  understands  us.  He  has 
made  the  difference  In  otir  feeling  for  your 
country." 

"VEET  ran  mam" 

A  taxldrlver  said.  "Your  Meester  Caffrey. 
Very  fine  man."  So  did  a  bartender.  So  did 
the  people  In  the  hotel.  So  did  some  of  our 
own  people  here.  Everybody  I  met  was  full 
of  praise  for  Ambassador  Caffrey. 

Most  of  the  time,  you  hear  tnothlng  but 
knocks  for  the  State  Department  abroad. 
We  have  certainly  unloaded  some  foul  balls 
on  our  unsuspecting  friends.  But  Caffrey  ac- 
tually seems  to  run  an  embassy  for  its  pri- 
mary purpose,  which  Is  to  create  a  mutual 
imderstandlng  between  the  country  he  repre- 
sents and  the  country  he  Inhabits. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  the  past,  most  of  the 
diplomats  I've  met  spent  most  of  their  time 
chewing  at  each  other,  like  lobsters  in  a 
pot,  with  small  concern  for  the  people  they 
were  supposed  to  Impress  as  representative 
Americans. 

he's  well-ikfobked 

Caffrey  knows  every  Inch  of  Cairo.  He  has 
a  special  map;  and  he  has  prowled  every 
street  and  every  alley.  He  makes  extensive 
field  trips  all  over  Egypt,  and  probably  knows 
more  Egyptology,  more  archeology,  than  the 
best-educated  Egyptians  In  the  field. 

Diurlng  the  heat  of  the  riots,  when  It  was 
worth  your  life  to  appear  in  the  streets.  Caf- 
frey got  tired  of  sitting  cooped  up  in  the 


embassy.  Re  called  his  car  and  drove  an 
over  Cairo,  unguarded,  through  the  scream- 
ing, murderous  crowds.  I  doubt  If  another 
foreign^'  could  have  done  It  and  lived. 

We  have  clobbered  the  State  Department 
so  much  that  I  thoxight  you  would  like  to 
hear  of  at  least  one  diplomat  who  Is  help- 
ing us  to  be  respected  abroad.  I  suppose 
Caffrey  will  be  leaving  soon,  but  I  hope  not. 
From  top  to  bottom,  he  has  done  vis  proud. 


Doa't  Spare  Chair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOtnslAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  writer,  Mr.  Hermann  Deutsch. 
has  expressed  my  sentiments  exactly  in 
an  article  which  he  wrote  in  the  New 
Orleans  Item  of  January  7  about  the 
Rosenbergs. 

The  article  follows: 

DOM'T  Spaxx  Chaix 
(By  Hermann  Deutsch) 
Amid  preparations  for  the  coming  inau- 
gural ceremonies  marchers  are  picketing  the 
White  House  to  protest  the  execution  of  a 
couple  of  convicted  traitors. 

I  fully  realise  that  the  right  of  peaceable 
assembly  must  not  be  abridged.  Nonethe- 
less, since  we  already  have  a  law  to  penalize 
thoee  who  make  an  indecent  exposure  of 
their  persons,  can't  we  pass  another  law  to 
penalize  indecent  exposure  of  mind  and 
morals? 

To  Judge  by  such  of  their  placards  as  I 
have  seen  in  news  pictures,  telecasts,  and 
movie  reels,  not  one  of  those  pickets  claims 
the  Rosenbergs  are  Innocent.  They  merely 
want  the  i>enalty  softened.  Yet  not  one 
uttered  the  first  picketing  peep  to  demand 
clemency  for  behlnd-the-lron-curtaln  bri- 
gades of  hapless  pxirgees.  hustled  off  to  the 
execution  groxind  within  24  hoxus  of  theU- 
conviction  at  Communist-type  "trials" 
whose  mockery  of  Jiistlce  would  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  shoveUer  of  guts  In  an 
abattoir. 

Under  such  circumstances,  demonstrations 
by  those  who  did  not  gag  at  the  "Commy" 
purges  on  behalf  of  a  couple  of  adults  who 
knowingly  betrayed  their  cotintry  to  Soviet 
RvisEla  amounts  to  a  very  Indecent  exposure 
of  mind  and  morals  indeed. 

Some  25  years  ago,  an  aging  playboy  and 
playglrl  in  south  Louisiana  killed  the  lady's 
husband  by  night  In  a  pirogue  on  Lake 
Palourde,  after  which  they  slit  oj>en  the 
deceased's  torso  to  weight  It  with  angle  Irons 
before  dumping  It  Into  the  black  water. 
They  were  foxmd  guilty  of  mvirder  and 
sentenced  to  hang. 

Thereupon  a  he-sob-slster  wrote  an  open 
letter,  with  all  emoting  stops  pulled  open, 
pleading  for  commutation — not  or  the 
ground  that  the  crime  was  anything  but 
revolting  or  that  any  doubt  of  the  couple's 
guilt  remained,  but  solely  because  one  of  the 
doomed  pair  was  a  woman,  and  no  woman 
had  ever  before  been  hanged  In  Louisiana. 
To  their  credit  be  it  remembered  -that 
Judge  James  Simon,  cleaving  to  the  Judicial 
principle  without  heed  to  sentimental  sob 
stuff,  refused  to  recommend  clemency  and 
Governor  Long  bluntly  declared  that  "all  I 
want  to  know  is  which  of  these  murderers  is 
guilty." 

In  May  1923.  six  men  were  hanged  from 
the  same  gallows  In  Amite  because  during  an 
attempted  robbery  In  Independence  a  by- 
stander was  shot  to  death.    Governor  Parker 
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iras  Iltsrally  Intindated  with  pleas  and  de- 
mands for  morcy;  but  h«  had  promised  the 
people  of  Tangipahoa  that  11  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  orderly  functioning  of  the 
co\irt8.  he  would  see  to  It  that  the  law  took 
Its  c6urse.     He  kept  his  word. 

Yet  those  were  trivial  deeds  of  darkness 
compared  to  the  crime  of  which  the  Rosen- 
bergs stand  convicted. 

Bave  1  no  pity?  Of  course  I  have,  far 
more  than  the  average,  because  as  a  news- 
paperman I  have  seen  so  many  men  die 
violently — on  the  gallows.  In  apartment 
house  fires.  In  shipwrecks,  under  the  gunfire 
of  law  ofiQcers.  I  know  what  that  sort  of 
thing  means. 

But  all  the  pity  I  can  muster  does  not 
suffice  for  the  youths  who  will  be  killed  and 
maimed,  and  for  the  heartbreak  this  will 
bring  to  their  farailieB,  In  some  ghastly  con- 
flict of  the  future,  because  the  Rosenbergs 
sold  themselves  and  their  fellow  covmtrymen 
to  the  Kremlin,  whose  masters  are  even  now 
ordering  picket  demonstrations  with  as  cal- 
lous and  calculated  a  detachment  as  that  of 
an  engineer  starting  a  piece  of  machinery. 

True,  executing  the  Rosenbergs  won't  keep 
those  fine  young  men  from  being  slain,  crip- 
pled, and  blinded,  now  that  the  crime  which 
iMtrayed  them  is  an  accomplished  fact.  But 
carrying  out  the  court's  decree  may  warn 
future  dupes  whose  stupidity,  greed,  and 
gullibility  the  Kremlin  might  buy.  that 
neither  hand-me-down  demonstrations  or- 
dered by  their  cjmlcal  masters,  nor  the  known 
Bentimentality  of  our  people  will  turn  aside 
the  sword  of  Judgment,  once  the  die  Is  cast. 

As  I  see  It,  the  death  sentence  against  the 
Rosenbergs  should  be  commuted — but  only 
when  and  If  the  death  sentence  they  decreed 
against  the  fine  young  men  who  one  day 
must  perish  because  of  the  Rosenbergs'  crime 
can  be  commuted  first. 


BUck  Market  in  Korea 


In  its  original  wrappings.  GI.  This  clothing 
Is  sold  openly.  Is  It  possible  that  there  are 
connections  somewhere  In  our  Oovemment 
that  this  is  allowed? 

A  Korean  national  can  wear  any  GI  gar- 
ment and  say  he  bought  it  on  the  black 
market.  Nothing  Is  done  about  It  ^  far  as 
Investigating  this  black-market  source.  Not 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  anyway. 

I  am  a  loyal  American  and  proud  of  it, 
having  served  In  the  Infantry  In  World  War 
n  and  now  this  mess  we're  In  here.  Still 
it  makes  me  sick  to  see  such  utter  disregard 
for  the  troops  for  personal  profit. 

(Nam*  Withheld.) 

Care  of  Postmaster,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


In  Defense  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

.  Mr.  LbCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  called  by  a  constitu- 
ent in  Iowa  to  a  deplorable  situation  in 
Korea  where  our  boys  are  fighting  under 
the  most  terrible  and  ruthless  conditions. 
It  appears  that  these  boys  have  not  been 
supplied  with  adequate  winter  clothing 
and  that  black-market  conditions  pre- 
vail, and  goods  intended  for  the  boys  are 
sold  on  the  black  market  in  Korea. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 
Black  Market  m  Korza 

Maybe  I'm  wrong  In  writing  to  you  of  this, 
but  I  feel  that  my  belly  is  full. 

I  am  stationed  at  an  airfield  In  Korea  and 
not  too  far  from  the  lines.  The  words  that 
are  written  In  newspapers  and  heard  over 
radio  stress  of  the  effort  to  clothe  our  men 
for  the  coming  winter.  I  for  myself  have 
seen  otherwise.  My  men  pull  guard  in 
8-hour  shifts  and  as  yet  (November  14] 
there  have  been  no  winter  footwear  issued  to 
us.  Heavy  socks  we  cannot  get.  Supply 
can't  get  them  and  the  clothing-sales  train 
that  comes  monthly  doesn't  have  them. 

In  Yongdungpo  and  Seoul  there  are  areas 
called  black-market  street.  There  you  can 
buy  pile  Jackets,  field  Jackets,  boots,  over- 
shoes, long  Johns,  or  what  have  you.    All  still 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

'  Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Walker 
6.  Buel,  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  December  20,  1952: 
In  Defense  or  Ouh  Congress — ^Toim  TLmM- 

SBNTATIVK     TODAT     IS     OUX     OF     YOUS     OWN 

Working  roa  Tou 

(By  W&lker  S.  Buel) 

Washington,  December  10. — In  campaign 
years  and  at  other  times  many  unfair  things 
have  been  said  about  Congrees  and  Its  Mem- 
bers. By  and  large,  the  Members  of  Senate 
and  House  are  hardworking  men  who  were 
successful  In  some  line  of  activity  before 
seeking  election  to  the  National  Legislature. 
Moet  are  truly  representative  of  their  States 
and  local  comthunities. 

If  you  were  looking  for  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  the  new  Eighty-third  Congress  which 
convenes  January  3,  you  probably  could  not 
pick  him  out  of  the  crowd,  for  those  who 
Indulged  in  such  eccentricities  as  long  manes 
of  hair  and  frock  coats  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  the  American  political  scene. 

Congressional  Quarterly  News  has  made  a 
survey  to  throw  light  on  the  average  Con- 
gressman who  is  coming  to  Washington  Just 
after  New  Year's  Day. 

AVERAGE    MAN 

He's  nearly  53,  and  comes  to  Washington 
with  some  experience  in  politics  at  the  local 
or  national  level.  He  probably  earned  his 
living  at  one  time  as  a  doctor,  lawyer,  busi- 
nessman, farmer,  newspaperman,  or  maybe  as 
a  teacher.  There's  a  good  chance  he  made  a 
"go"  of  more  than  one  of  these  Jobs.  And 
chances  are  he's  a  veteran. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  men  and  women 
who  will  make  up  the  new  Senate  and  House 
are  a  representative  cross  section  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  range  in  age  from  26  to  85.  The 
average  Senator  will  be  gohig  on  57,  a  little 
older  than  his  counterpart  In  the  last  Senate. 
The  average  Representative,  5  years  younger 
than  his  Senate  counterpart,  will  be  about 
the  same  age,  52,  as  the  average  for  the  last 
Congress. 

Pick. a  name  at  random  from  among  the 
Members  of  this  new  Congress,  and  you  may 
have  singled  out  a  former  labor  union  official 
or  a  past  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacttirers.  You  may  have  set- 
tled upon  a  former  professional  soldier,  <»■  a 
missionary;  an  apple  grower  or  a  mahufac- 
tiirer.  But  whatever  his  previous  calling, 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  taken  an 
active  part  In  civic  service  or  politics. 


FOR  IN8TANCR 

For  Instance,  pick  Senator  Cuntom  P. 
Anderson,  Democrat.  New  Mexico.  This 
legislator  Is  a  farmer  and.  appropriately 
enough,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Senator  Irving  M  Ivxs,  Republican.  New 
York,  Is  a  former  insurance  executive,  who 
headed  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture  before  coming  to 
Congress.  Senator  James  H.  Durr,  Republi- 
can. Pennsylvania,  started  out  as  a  Lawyer 
and  became  governor  of  his  State.  Many 
Senators  previously  served  as  governors  of 
their  States,  as  Represf ntatlves,  or  as  Judges 
or  mayors.  All  but  seven  Members  have  had 
political  experience  of  some  sort. 

In  the  House,  363  Members  engaged  in 
politics  or  worked  In  civU-servlce  positions 
before  coming  'to  Washington.  B.  Carrou, 
Rkbce,  Republican,  Tennessee,  is  former 
chalrn^an  of  the  Republican  National  Oom- 
mlttee.  Chadncxt  W.  Rxxd,  Republican,  Illi- 
nois, was  chairman  of  his  county  Republican 
central  committee  for  many  years.  H.  Carl 
Andersen.  RepuIMlcan.  Minnesota,  served  as 
a  member  of  his  State  legislature  before  be- 
ing elected  to  Congress. 

MANT  VETZRAm 

Most  of  the  Congressmen  who  will  help 
shape  national  defense  and  military  policy 
are  veterans.  Some  participated  In  both 
World  Wars,  and  at  least  four  senred  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Many  are  war 
heroes.  There  are  Representatives  Jamcs  P. 
S.  Devereux,  Republican,  Maryland,  who 
commanded  the  Marines  on  Wake  Island 
early  in  World  War  II;  John  A.  Blatnoc, 
Democrat,  Minnesota,  who  parachuted  be- 
hind enemy  lines  into  Yugoslavia  during  the 
war;  and  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
New  Jersey,  knighted  by  King  Umberto  oC 
Italy  for  his  service  in  Italy  during  and  after 
the  war. 

Well  over  half  of  the  new  Members  of 
Congress  acquired  their  debating  ability  as 
lawyers  prior  to  entering  the  House  and 
Senate.  There  are  249  lawyers  in  the  House, 
66  In  the  Senate.  Some  were  top-ranlclng 
Judges.  Senators  Pat  McCarran,  Democrat, 
Nevada,  and  Walter  F.  George.  Democrat. 
Georgia,  for  example,  were  on  the  supreme 
courts  of  their  States. 

When  you  hear  the  name  "Capehart"  you 
may  think  of  radios  rather  than  politics. 
"Chatham"  may  mean  more  to  moet  house- 
wives as  the  name  on  a  blanket  than  on  the 
House  roster.  Por  Senator  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart,  Republican,  Indiana,  and  Representa- 
tive Thttrmond  Chatham,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina,  were  known  for  connections  with 
these  respective  products  l>efore  coming  to 
Wa."5hlngton — and  they  are  only  two  of  the 
successful  businessmen  and  bankers  now  in 
Congress.  Other  Congressmen  have  been 
Just  as  successful  In  farming.  Senator 
Harrt  Flood  Btrd.  Democrat,  Virginia,  owns 
orchards  that  produce.  It  has  been  said,  more 
of  the  world's  apples  than  do  those  of  any 
other  grower. 


Our  Armed  Forces  Have  Cheapened 
I  Medals  for  Valor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Friday.  January  9, 1953 
WIER.      Mr.    Speaker,    imder 


unanimous* consent,  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Our  Armed   Forces  Have   Cheapened 


Medals  for  Valor,"  written  by  Robert  W. 
Smith,  and  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  of  January  6,  1953 : 

Our  Armso  Forcbb  Havc  Creapdvb)  Mb>als 
roR  Valob — Sknator  McCarthy's  Not  thx 
Onlt  Vctsran  To  Be  Given  a  Glowing 
Citation  for  Something  Remote  Prom 
Hrroism,  Points  Oxtt  One  op  On  Staff 

(By  Robert  W.  Smith) 
When  the  Marine  Corps  recently  awarded 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  five  Air  Medals 
and  a  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  World 
War  II  service,  the  Star's  editorial  page  col- 
umnist Pletcher  Knebel  quipped  cynlcaUy, 
"mere  routine  stxifl — open  to  any  South 
Pacific  veteran  who  can  prove  be  completed 
30  missions  before  becoming  a  United  States 
Senator." 

Other  people  commented,  too— bitterly  and 
angrily.  ^  ♦ 

But  It  sho\ild  be  realized  that  there  aM 
two  scandals  Involved  here.  One  Is  the  Mc- 
Carthy buslress  Itself;  the  other  Is  the  gen- 
eral debasement  of  American  war  medals  be- 
gun in  World  War  II  and  continued  in  Korea. 
McCarthy's  war  record  was  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  records  of  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  served  with  varying  degrees 
of  diligence  and  efllclency.  It  has  been  cloud- 
ed, however,  by  his  willingness — even  eager- 
ness— to  reap  the  political  benefit  of  being 
represented  ••  something  he  was  not.^  war 
hero. 

But  If  McCarthy's  motives  are  suspect,  the 
motive  of  the  corps  Itself  In  making  the  re- 
cent award  seems  even  more  dubious.  What 
future  congressional  favors  Is  the  corps  buy- 
ing with  these  medals?  That's  the  Inevitable 
question  In  many  minds. 

In  fairness  to  the  marines  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Senator  or  someone  act- 
ing In  his  behalf  could  have  brought  such 
political  pressure  to  bear  that  the  corps  felt 
It  had  to  award  the  medal  to  avoid  future 
unpleasantness. 

And  In  fairness  to  McCarthy  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  under  the  loose  standards 
on  which  these  and  other  medals  were  award- 
ed In  World  War  n.  he  earned  them  Just  as 
much  as  many  thousands  of  other  veterans 
earned  them. 

The  real  scandal  Is  the  way  so  many  of  otir 
medals  have  been  debased  by  the  open- 
handed  way  they  were  awarded. 

MXANINCLESB    PBRASBS 

Consider  some  of  the  glow^  ng  phrases  from 
McCarthy's  citation:  "For  heroism  and  ex- 
traordinary achievement  •  •  •  skill, 
coiirage,  and  devotion  In  the  face  of  hostile 
antiaircraft  fire."  To  any  knowing  veteran 
those  words  mean  nothing.  They  cue  #tock 
phrases  used  Indiscriminately  to  Justify 
awards  "made  with  the  rations." 

An  Air  Medal  signified  completion  of  five 
or  six  missions.  But  there  are  missions  and 
there  are  missions.  And  you  can't  tell  from 
a  man's  Air  Medal  (or  the  citation  awarding 
It)  whether  his  missions  were  "mUk  runs"  or 
hard-fought  nightmares  demanding  the 
utmost  of  courage  and  devotion. 

Similarly  the  DPC.  It,  too,  was  automatic. 
By  the  time  the  award  of  further  Air  Medals 
would  have  crowded  a  man's  ribbon  space,  be 
was  given  a  DFC  (25  or  30  missions) . 

The  Air  Force  (then  part!  of  the  Army) 
wasn't  alone  in  this,  of  covirse.  The  Army 
and  Navy  have  much  on  their  consciences, 
too. 

Take  the  Army's  Bronze  Star.  Some  Bronze 
Stars  have  meaning,  were  earned  In  combat. 
But  most  are  little  more  than  good  conduct 
medals.    Said  one  disgusted  c^cer: 

"Generals  xised  to  carry  them  around  in 
their  pockets,  r  If  they  came  on  a  bunch  of 
GI's  and  one  was  unloading  a  truck  and  the 
others  were  loafing,  he'd  pin  a  Bronze  Star 
on  the  guy  working.  It'd  be  up  to  his  aide 
to  see  that  the  order  was  cut  and  the  citation 
written  for  meritorious  service.' " 


FOt  TRB  BRASS,  TOO 

Go  up  a  Step,  llie  Legion  of  Merit  became 
known  as  the  colonels'  good-conduct  medal 
(or  Bronze  Star ) .  And  because  generals  also 
have  to  have  medals,  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  became  their  good  conduct  medal. 

Lt.  Col.  Melvln  Voorhees,  in  his  excellent 
Korean  Tales,  has  this  to  say  about  such 
awards:  "It  Is  {M-etty  safe  U*  say  that  not 
6  out  of  100  medals  awarded  United  States 
soldiers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  or  above  have 
any  meaning  other  than  that  the  man  did 
the  Job  he  was  trained  by  the  Government 
and  paid  to  do." 

A  few  medals  escaped  this  debasement. 
The  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Silver  Star,  and  the 
Navy  Cross  by  and  large  remained  respected 
as  medals  which  bad  to  be  earned  and  whose 
accompanying   citations    meant    something. 

Of  course  o\ir  Armed  Forces  did  not  set 
historical  precedent  in  this  matter.  But  In 
the  past,  a  general  lowering  of  the  standards 
for  awarding  war  medals  has  been  the  mark 
of  a  losing  or  imperiled  army.  The  Germans 
In  the  closing  stages  of  World  War  I,  for 
example,  handed  out  Iron  Crosses  by  the 
bushel  In  a  fruitless  attempt  to  boost  morale. 
Of  our  allies  In  World  War  n,  only  the 
Russians  were  as  profligate  with  medals  as  we. 

The  saddest  thing  about  the  whole  situa- 
tion Is  the  Injustice  done  to  some  veterans 
and  the  pain  it  may  cause  the  famUles  of 
many  who  didn't  come  back.  For  some  men 
suffered  greatly  and  some  died  in  winning  Air 
Medals  and  DPC's  and  Bronze  Stars. 


Tkis  I  BeBcTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REBylARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noticed  with  pleasure  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Virden,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
o^  New  Year's  Day!  This  poem  will  ap- 
peal to  many  Americans  beyond  the  nor- 
mal reading  public  of  the  Star  in  Wash- 
ington, and  for  that  reason  I  believe  it 
proper  to  present  it  for  publication  in 
the  CoMGREssiONAL  RscoKO.  A  Nation 
which  still  can  express  its  ideals  in  such 
beautiful  and  effective  language  is  safe 
against  all  dangers,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

Mrs.  Virden  first  distinguished  herself 
as  a  community  leader  and  as  an  en- 
thusiastic young  Republican  worker,  and 
she  is  today  serving  as  county  recorder 
of  Henry  County.  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Virden's  poem  selected  by  the 
Evening  Star  for  New  Year's  Day  publi- 
cation is  as  follows: 

This  I  Belikvs 

I  believe  In  the  miracle  of  America, 

In  the  common  purpose  of  her  people. 

Their  common  hope  and  their  common  devo- 
tion. 

My  faith  evades  definition 

But  It  Is  buUt  on  Plymouth  Rock, 

Concord  Bridge  and  Valley  Forge. 

I  reaffirm  mry  faith  thinking  of  women  and 
children 

In  covered  wagons  along  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Men  on  foot  over  Cumberland  Gap. 

How  corruption  and  dishonor  have  always 
been  answered 

By  high-hearted  patriots. 

Their  blood  runs  strong  In  us. 

A  lasting  part  of  what  we  are. 


I  rest  my  faith  In  Him 

Who  almost  two  thousand  years  ago 

Taught  a  lesson  to  mankind 

They  never  fuUy  leaned 

Nor  yet  entirely  forgot. 

I  have  faith  in  the  great  dream  of  my  country 
Bred  to  liberty  at  Runnymede  and  nourished 
By  three  centxuies  of  tinselflsh  devotion. 
I  believe  that  America  is  on  the  verge 
Of  something  noble. 

On  the  border  of  a  new  glory  that  shall  shln« 
In  the  lives  of  aU  people,  everywhere. 
This  I  believe. 

^-Eelen  Virden. 


Tkc  Scaate's  Roles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  sorrrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Senate's  Rules,"  published 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  January 
5,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Sxnatk's  Rttles 

New  Dealers,  with  the  support  of  a  handful 
of  Truman  Republicans,  wiU  make  their  bid 
tomorrow  to  change  the  Senate  rule  govern- 
ing filibustering.  They  want  to  end  the  fili- 
buster In  the  belief  that  only  under  such  a 
change  Is  there  even  the  moet  remote  chance 
of  putting  across  a  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act. 

It  is  conceded  by  proponents  of  PEPC 
that  the  prospect  of  amending  Senate  rule 
22,  which  protects  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  unless  two-tbk-ds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  M  votes  to  cut  off  discussion.  Is  not 
encouraging.  The  conservative  Democrats 
from  the  South  will  fight  to  preserve  the  rule, 
and  Republican  Senators  In  caucus  Friday 
voted  against  a  change. 

Those  Senators  favoring  FEPC  argue 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body  be- 
cause one-third  of  its  membership  changes 
every  2  years.  They  contend,  therefore,  that 
when  It  reassembles  Its  old  rules  are  not 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  session,  and 
that  It  must  adopt  new  rules.  Under  this 
theory,  they  seek  to  strike  out  the  present 
rule  applying. to  fllibustering  and  to  permit 
limitation  of  debate  by  a  simple  majority — 
the  votes  of  49  Senators,  rather  than  of  64 
■s  presently  required. 

The  last  time  this  rule  was  put  to  the  test 
was  on  May  19,  1980,  when  52  votes — 12  short 
of  the  two-tljlrds  majority  required — were 
mustered  In  support  of  clotiire.  Tti9  rule  is 
cloaked  in  its  own  protections.  That  Is,  de- 
bate on  changing  it  cannot  be  limited.  Thus 
any  attempt  to  strike  down  the  rule  and 
thereby  end  filibustering  Is  likely  to  promote 
a  lUlbuster  of  itself. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  Bald,'^e  filibuster 
has  important  uses  in  protecting  the  consti- 
tutional structure.  Unlimited  debate  might. 
In  some  drastic  contingency,  be  the  sole 
means  of  preventing  an  overbearing  Presi- 
dent from  overthrowing  the  Constitution. 
That  has  been  suggested  by  many  Senators 
during  past  debates.  During  the  debate  la 
1915  on  President  Wilson's  bill  to  arm  mer- 
chant ships.  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  said 
that  an  attempt  by  the  President  to  "Impose 
his  will  on  the  Senate"  Is  an  occasion  on 
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which  a  fillbtister  "Is  not  only  Jiistlfled  but 
•     •     •     Imperatively  demanded." 

But  the  Immediate  isene  is  whether  ruch 
drastic  damage  to  the  rules  the  Senate  has 
erected  for  Its  own  protection  is  warranted  In 
the  absence  o£  any  clear  majority  sentiment 
In  favor  of  FEPC.  This  proposed  legislation 
Is  politically  motivated.  It  is  frankly  a  bid 
for  the  votes  of  racial  and  religious  minori- 
ties. It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  its  advo- 
cates support  it  not  out  of  moral  conviction 
but  because  of  fear  of  political  reprisal  if 
they  should  refuse  to  do  so.  FEPC  has  be- 
come an  Instrument  for  political  blackmail. 

This  legislation  has  never  commended  It- 
self to  us.  It  perverts  the  principle  that  no 
man  shall  be  held  in  Involuntary  servitude 
by  classifying  employers  as  fit  subjects  of 
involuntary  servitude.  It  would  strip  from 
them  the  right  to  choice  of  association.  We 
know  of  no  constitutional  warrant  for  such 
Interference. 

We  believe  the  Senate  will  be  well  advised 
to  stand  by  Its  existing  rules  and  to  side- 
track FEPC.  That  issue  is  productive  of 
more  strife  and  discrimination  than  its  en- 
actment would  possibly  settle.  Understand- 
ing and  sympathy  among  the  races  have  been 
improving  steadily.  Legislative  intolerance 
in  the  form  of  mandatory  regulations  gov- 
erning employment  will  not  improve  race 
relations  but  will  harm  them. 


The  McCarran-Waher  Act 


Quotas  allotted  to  foreign  countries  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  national  origins 
as  shown  in  our  census  of  1920. 

Preference,  where  there  must  be  preference 
to  keep  within  the  quota,  goes  to  the  educat- 
ed, the  technically  skUled,  to  parenU  of 
American  children,  to  spouses  of  American 
citizens,  and  to  children. 

There  may  be  some  faults  in  the  law.  But 
most  of  them  are  on  the  side  of  keeping 
America  in  substantially  its  present  racial 
and  cultural  balance — on  the  side  of  keeping 
It  American  as  we  have  It  and  know  it.  It  is 
rough  on  Communists.  It  restricts  the  flow 
from  overpopulated  places  such  as  Italy,  In- 
dia, and  the  like.  It  limits  the  number  of 
displaced  persons  which  we  absorb  each  year. 
It  tends  to  select  the  fit  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  unfit  and  the  unfortunate. 

Freedom  of  surplus  population  to  find  else- 
where a  place  of  overflow  Is  necessary,  of 
covirse,  to  relieve  tensions  which  do  not  meike 
for  peace.  But  it  does  not  follow,  does  It, 
that  America  must  take  every  footloose  and 
uprooted  outcast  in  all  the  world?  The  Mc- 
Carran  Act  Is  a  loud  and  firm  "No"  to  that 
question. 

Humanitarians,  sentimentalists,  h3rphen- 
Amerlcans,  religionists,  leftists — the  good 
and  the  bad  together — may  be  found  pro- 
testing the  law.  But  in  the  main.  It  Is  • 
good  law. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  MISSISSIPFI 

IN  TECS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
January  7  issue  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News.  This  timely  editorial  gives 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  should  be  given  a  fair  trial 
before  attempts  are  made  to  supplant 
it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ijuvs  It  Alons 

Strenuoiis  efforts  will  be  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  administration  to  amend 
the  McCarran -Walter  law  so  as  to  aUow 
more  liberal  inunlgration  quotas  for  varlotu 
foreign  nations 

It  shouldn't  happen. 

The  McCarran-Walter  measure  Is  good 
enough  as  it  now  stands,  really  a  recodifi- 
cation of  existing  statutes,  with  a  general 
tightening  up  of  provisions  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  this  coxmtry  against  such 
subversive  elements  as  communism,  fascism, 
and  the  like.  Here  arc  some  of  the  things 
the  law  does: 

It  admits.^Asla-orlgin  immigrants  on  -a 
quota  basis. 

It  admits  to  American  citizenship  85,000 
first-generation  Japanese  now  in  the  United 
States. 

It  ends  all  Immlgatlon-law  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  race.  And,  of  course, 
there  is  none  on  the  basis  of  religion. 

The  spouse  of  the  immigrant  and  his  chil- 
dren are  counted  as  a  unit  for  quota  pur- 
poses. The  famUy  counts  as  one  deduction 
from  the  quota  allowed  a  given  country. 

It  restricts  inunlgration  from  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  to  an  annual  quota  of  100  each. 
(This  was  formerly  under  the  much  larger 
quota  of  Great  Britain.) 


was  to  receive.  Th«  Incident  U  not  very 
different  from  many  others  that  have  come 
to  light  In  recent  years.  It  simply  adds 
another  depressing  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
moral  vacuum  in  which  so  many  men  of 
Influence  in  Washington  move. 

Governor  Stevenson  must  have  been  no 
less  perturbed  than  Chairman  Mitchell  by 
this  discloswe  of  corruption  within  his 
own  organization.  For  the  Incident  suggests 
that,  despite  the  appointment  of  a  new  chair- 
man, the  Democratic  hierarchy  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  purging  Itself  of  6-pcrcenters 
seeking  to  etu-lch  themselves  out  of  Govern- 
ment business.  Since  July,  the  cleansing  of 
his  pcrty  has  been  a  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  dilDculty 
be  has  encountered  again  emphaslaas  the 
handicap  he  would  be  under  in  tackling  th« 
larger  task  he  would  fall  heir  to  If  elected-^^ 
the  ousting  of  corrupt  and  amoral  officials 
as  well  as  party  functionaries. 

The  question,  as  we  see  It.  Is  not  whether 
Governor  Stevenson  sincerely  desires  to  clean 
house,  but  whether  the  6-percenter  philoso- 
phy has  become  too  strongly  entrenched  to 
ha  upset  without  ending  the  aO-year  reign 
of  the  party  In  power. 


Moral  Vacnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Friday.  October  31,  1952.  certainly  ex- 
presses my  opinion.  The  Democrats'  at- 
tempts to  show  that  Senator  Dick  Ndcon 
was  involved  in  certain  scandals  was  as 
much  of  a  paradox  as  Al  Capone  accusing 
a  boy  of  swiping  a  watermelon  from  a 
thousand-acre  watermelon  patch. 
MosAL  Vacuttm 

Assurance  has  been  made  repeatedly  that 
under  Adlai  Stevenson  there  would  be  as 
thoroughgoing  a  cleanup  in  Washington  as 
there  would  be  under  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 
The  only  proof  available  of  intentions  was  the 
rcconstitution  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  However,  the  job  is  going  to  be 
far  more  dlfllcult,  apparently,  than  the  Gov- 
ernor had  imagined.  For  Instance,  look  at 
the  outcropping  In  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Chairman  Mitchell  acted  with  commend- 
able speed  in  dismissing  Lawrence  Westbrook 
from  the  Democratic  National  Conunittee 
shortly  after  his  contract  to  collect  a  fee  of 
roughly  $200,000  on  the  sale  of  tungsten  to 
the  Government  was  exposed.  Mr.  West- 
brook  Insists  that  his  work  on  the  contract 
with  a  Portuguese  firm  was  completed  last 
December  and  that  he  did  not  become 
assistant  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee untu  January  of  this  year.  Birt  the 
fact  remains  that  the  contract  under  which 
he  and  two  associates  were  to  receive  a  5« 
percent  commission  on  a  $9,000,000  trans- 
action was  signed  on  September  11,  after  the 
present  campaign  had  begun. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Westbrook  sees  nothing  wrong 
about  what  he  did.  although  he  must  have 
known  that  the  contract  itoelf  forbade  the 
payment  of  any  commission  of  ths  type  hs 


Coagretsman  Rofcrs'  Bill   Wovld  Pave 
Way  for  Greater  Economy  in  Confrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  FLosm* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  5. 1953. 1  reintroduced  my 
resolution  providing  for  a  record  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  all  appropriation  bills. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  would  be  a  strong  factor 
in  bringing  about  economy  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  past  election  all 
of  us  have  cried  and  shouted  for  econ-' 
omy.  The  passage  of  this  measure  which 
would  place  each  Member  on  record  on 
spending  the  taxpayers*  money,  would 
give  faith  and  confidence  to  the  taxpay- 
ers that  the  Representatives  intended  to 
bring  about  economy  and  not  merely  talk 
economy.    Let  the  record  speak. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  a  most  excellent 
and  convincing  editorial  in  my  home  pa- 
per, the  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News, 
written  by  Jack  W.  Gore,  editor  and  co- 
publisher,  endorsing  the  merits  of  this 
resolution.  I  hope  each  Iiftmber  of  Con- 
gress will  read  this  splendid  editorial: 

CONCBESSMAN   ROOKBS'   BO-L  WOUU)  PaVS  WAT 

rem  OasATn  Ecomomt  xk  Cokg 


With  Congress  back  In  session  again  and  a 
great  deal  of  talk  conunenclng  to  be  heard 
about  balancing  the  budget  and  passing 
along  a  few  tax  cuts  to  the  people,  it  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  in  the  days  ahead  Just 
how  much  of  this  talk  is  hot  air,  pure  and 
simple,  and  how  much  is  sincere. 

Right  now  just  about  everybody  In  au- 
thority Is  assuming  that  the  pressure  for 
lower  taxes  will  be  too  much  for  Congress  to 
resist.  Yet  unless  Congress  can  find  sonM 
way  to  cut  down  on  Government  spending, 
It  hardly  seems  possible  for  the  legislators  to 
slice  taxes. 

One  answer  to  Oovernment  spending  has 
been  available  to  Congress  for  the  past  two 
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sessions.  It  Is  a  bin  which  was  originally  In- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative 
DwiGHT  L.  Rogers,  and  its  purpose  is  to  make 
all  of  our  legislative  representatives  stand 
up  and  be  counted  every  time  they  vote  oa 
a  spending  bill. 

A  great  many  people  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  millions  upon  milions  of  dollars 
are  appropriated  by  Congress  every  session 
merely  on  the  strength  of  vcice  votes.  This 
voice-vote  business  makes  it  impossible  to 
determine  from  the  Rscoao  whether  or  not 
a  Congressman  was  living  up  to  any  econ- 
omy pledges  he  might  have  made  to  the 
folks  back  home.  In  other  words  he  could 
make  a  great  many  speeches  in  Congress 
on  the  necessity  of  economy  and  get  these 
speeches  Inserted  in  the  CoNcrtEssioNAL  Rec- 
ord, thus  getting  a  name  for  himself  as  an 
economy  advocate,  but  then  he  could  turn 
around  and  vote  for  a  whole  batch  of  spend- 
ing measures  secure  in  the  knowledge  nobody 
could  find  out  whether  he  voted  yes  (h-  no 
on  the  appropriation  bills. 

This  is  a  nice  protective  system  for  Con- 
gressmen who  like  to  talk  out  of  the  sides 
of  their  mouths.  It  is  such  a  nice  system 
that  for  the  past  two  sessions  Congressman 
RocESs  hasn't  been  able  to  get  any  definite 
action  on  his  bill  to  change  the  whole  set-up. 

This  session  things  could  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent. Before  he  went  back  to  Washington 
Congressman  Rocxxs  reported  a  number  of 
his  fellow  legislators  had  evidenced  consid- 
erably interest  in  his  bill  and  had  offered 
their  support. 

One  might  think  that  it  wouldn't  take  too 
much  prodding  to  get  our  legislative  repre- 
sentatives to  go  on  record  with  their  votes 
on  all  spending  bills.  After  all  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  where  their  money  is 
going  and  whether  or  not  their  own  legisla- 
tive representatives  suppwarted  the  appro- 
priation. That  knowledge  is  almost  basic  if 
the  people  are  to  accurately  Judge  the  per- 
formances of  their  representatives. 

Tet  It  is  sxirprising.  If  not  downright 
amazing,  how  much  tax  money  is  expended 
during  each  session  of  Congress  without  the 
official  recording  of  a  single  vote. 

Under  such  a  set-up  real  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment is  Just  a  pipe  dream  for  no  matter 
how  hard  certain  Members  of  Congress  labor 
to  save  the  people  some  money  there  wiU 
always  be  others  who  wlU  go  right  on  spend- 
ing secure  in  the  knowledge  their  votes  arent 
recorded  and  the  people  whose  money  they 
spend  have  no  way  of  checking  up  to  deter- 
znlne  who  Ls  responsible. 

That's  why  we  say  it  will  be  interesting 
dxiring  this  present  session  to  see  what  pro- 
portion of  the  economy  and  tax -cutting  talk 
we  are  now  hearing  is  translated  into  action. 
We  know  for  sure  that  a  lot  of  it  is  Jiist  for 
effect.  The  real  test  won't  come  until  later 
on  in  the  session  when  the  appropriation 
bills  make  their  appearance. 

If  all  our  Congressmen  knew  for  sure  that 
they  would  have  to  go  on  the  record  in  vot- 
ing for  these  appropriation  bUls  we  believe 
many  of  them  would  hesitate  a  long  while 
before  voting  to  approve  the  full  amounts 
asked.  They  know,  and  the  people  know, 
that  our  Oovernment  covild  be  run  at  far  less 
cost  than  it  is  now  and  with  no  great  loss 
in  efficiency.  But  until  there  is  some  incen- 
tive for  Congressmen  to  get  on  the  economy 
ball  a  good  many  of  them  wiU  continue  to 
be  economy  minded  in  their  public  state- 
ments, but  will  be  Just  the  opposite  In  their 
nonrecorded  spending  votes. 

Congressman  Rogers'  bUl  would  straighten 
up  this  situation,  but  fast.  It's  a  good  bUl 
and  if  be  can  get  enough  support  to  get  it 
passed  it  wlU  be  a  pretty  good  sign  that 
this  session  of  Congress  really  means  to  go 
all  out  in  cutting  Oovernment  costs  and  in 
passing  along  the  benefits  of  lowered  costs 
to  the  people  In  the  form  of  tax  redtactloiis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REliAARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE       ^ 

OF  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVEB 
Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  written  by 
a  young  Texan  to  the  Washington  editor 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  I  commend  this 
article  to  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
who  is  interested  in  correcting  a  miscar- 
riage of  Justice  perpetrated  on  the  State 
of  Texas: 

October  27.  1952. 
Mr.  Ernest  K.  Linolxt, 

Washington  Editor.  Newsweek  Maga- 
zine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Lindlxt:  You  will  remember 
me,  I  hope,  as  the  young  man  who  talked 
with  you  rscently  at  the  State  Pair  Grounds 
at  Dallas.  Tex..  Inunedlately  foUowing  the 
political  speech  made  there  by  Gov.  Adlal 
Stevenson.  In  parting,  you  assured  me  that. 
if  I  were  to  write  you  a  letter,  you  would  do 
me  the  courtesy  of  reading  it.  So,  here  Is 
the  letter. 

I  have  jxist  read  your  article  on  pages  29 
and  30  of  the  current  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  excel- 
lently done  and  very  ii^teresting.  One  sen- 
tence, however,  sticks  in  my  mind,  and  that 
is  your  statement:  "The  miscalled  tidelands 
issue  has  been  built  into  a  very  emotional 
affair."  During  my  conversation  with  you, 
you  impressed  me  as  a  man  who  was  ex- 
tremely sincere  in  determining  the  facts 
about  any  speciflc  subject;  but  that  you,  like 
so  many  of  our  non-Texan  friends,  did  not  at 
all  get  the  Texas  viewpoint  on  this  so-caUed 
tidelands  issue.  Believing  that  you,  as  a 
Journalist,  are  desirous  of  understanding 
both  slants  of  the  issu^  r^ardless  of  yo\ir 
own  personal  viewpoint  on  the  matter,  I  am 
writing  you  this  letter  to  give  you  the  Texas 
viewpoint  on  the  subject  so  that  you  can 
better  analyze  and  understand  why  hun- 
dreds al  thousands  of  Texas  citizens  feel  as 
they  do. 

To  xuiderstand  this  viewpoint,  you  must 
first  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  political 
campaign  on  at  this  time  and  must  dismiss 
from  your  mind  the  political  discussions  of 
the  subject,  made  by  lx>th  political  parties, 
which  only  confuse  the  issue,  particularly 
for  non-Texans.  With  this  out  of  our  minds 
for  the  present,  let  us  look  only  at  the  docu- 
mented facts  of  history  in  order  to  get  the 
background. 

You  must  realise,  and  I  admit  that  It  is 
apparently  difficult  for  many  non-Texans  to 
do  so,  that  It  Is  an  actual  fact  of  history  that 
Texas  was  an  independent  nation  prior  to 
Joining  the  United  States,  and  that  it  nego- 
tiated its  own  affiliation  with  the  United 
States,  acting  in  this  capacity  Just  as  Canada 
or  Mexico  might  theoretically  do  undw  simi- 
lar circumstances  today.  The  State  of  Texas 
was  not  created  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
out  of  Territories  that  it  already  possessed 
and  owned.  Too  many  non-Texans  look  at 
this  fact  as  history  as  if  it  were  only  a  leg- 
endary tale,  or  the  Imagination  of  Texans, 
or  their  wishful  daydreaming:  or,  Just  an- 
other example  of  the  Texas  flair  for  brag- 
ging. However,  the  truth  of  the  matter  re- 
mains— this  Is  an  historical  fact. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  us  Inquire:  "What 
are  the  Texas  tidelands.  anyway?"  The  an- 
swer is  that  they  are  approximately  2,080,000 
acres  reaching  from  low  tide  on  our  Texas 


beaches  out  to  S  leagues,  or  10%  miles  from 
shore  into  the  Gulf.  Let  tis  then  ask,  "How 
were  they  created  as  such?  What  is  their 
beginning?" 

After  winning  its  independence  from  Mex- 
ico on  the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836, 
the  first  congress-  of  the  RepubUc  of  Texas 
fixed  its  limits  by  a  boundary  act  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1836,  as  follows:  "Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  and  running  west 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  S  leagues  from 
land,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
Thereafter,  in  1837,  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son advised  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  follows:  "The  title  of  Texas,  to  the 
territory  she  claims  is  identified  with  her 
Independence." 

On  April  12,  1844,  after  formal  Negotia- 
tions, a  treaty  was  signed  between  Texas  and 
the  United  States,  providing  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  In  this  treaty  Texas  was  to 
give  up  its  public  land  and  public  property. 
The  United  States  was  to  assume  the  public 
debt  of  Texas  and  was  to  annex  Texas  as  a 
Territory.  On  April  22,  1844,  President  Tjler 
sent  this  treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  wh'-ch  on  June  8  voted  and  defeated 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  defeat  of  this  treaty  was  the 
allegation  that  Texas'  lands  were  worthless 
and  would  never  amount  to  enough  to  pay 
the  indebtedness  of  that  Republic.  One 
Senator  said :  "Let  Texas  keep  her  lands  and 
pay  her  own  debts." 

Accordingly,  the  same  Congress  submitted 
a  counterproposal  to  the  Republic  of  Texas 
for  aiuiexation.  From  December  10.  1844. 
until  February  14.  1845.  17  drafts  of  counter- 
proposals came  before  the  United  States 
Congress.  Some  of  these  had  provisions 
which  would  have  required  Texas  to  "cede 
its  minerals,  mines,  salt  lakes,  and  springs" 
and  to  give  up  its  land  and  mineral  rights. 
None  of  these  proposals  passed.  Finally, 
Representative  Milton  Brown,  of  Tennessee, 
who  had  previovisly  Introduced  a  resolution 
stipulating  that  Texas  cede  her  minerals. 
olTered  again  the  general  proposals  of  his 
original  resolution,  but  omitted  the  ceding 
of  mineral  clauses,  which  his  earlier  resolu- 
tion had  contained  and  which  had  Just  been 
defeated  in  the  rejection  of  an  amendment 
of  Representative  Burke,  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  stipulated  that  Texas  cede  its  minerals 
and  mines.  Brown's  revised  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  to  98.  Thiis  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  minerals 
of  Texas  was  considered  and  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  formation  of 
the  resolution  which  was  submitted  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Republic  of  Texas  as  the  basis 
of  its  admission  to  the  Union. 

The  House  resolution  that  finally  passed 
contained  two  paragraphs:  the  flrst  proposed 
that  Texas  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State,  with  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  the  people  of  Texas 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  paragraph  specified  the 
details  of  the  annexation:  namely  that  the 
constitution  of  the  new  State  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  before  January  1, 1846. 
and  that  new  States,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number  in  addition  to  the  State  of  Texas 
might  be  formed  out  of  Texas.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  specific  provisions  was  that 
Texas  was  to  retain  its  pubUc  debt  and  was 
to  retain  title  to  all  of  the  vacant  and  un-r 
appropriated  lands  lying  within  the  limits 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Nothing  was  in 
these  first  two  paragraphs  about  "equal  foot- 
ing" with  other  States. 

The  XTnited  States  Senate  amended  this 
resolution  and  added  a  third  paragraph 
which  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  option  at  his  own  Judgment  and 
discretion  to  negotiate  the  annexation  of 
Texas  by  treaty  which  would  admit  Texas 
Into  the  Union  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
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existing  States."  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
Bepubllc  of  Texas  the  proposals  of  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  as  prepared  by  the 
House. 

President  Tyler  chose  not  to  exercise  this 
option  to  negotiate  by  treaty,  and  Instead 
submitted  the  provisions  of  only  the  first 
two    paragraphs    of    the    Joint    resolution. 
President  Anson  Jones,  of  Texas,  submitted 
this  to  the  Texas  Congress,   which  imanl- 
mously  approved  it,  and  then  called  a  con- 
'  vention  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  prepare  a 
State  constitution  and  to  ratify  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Texas  Congress.     This  conven- 
tion   p&saed    an    ordinance    of    acceptance 
which  states:  "We.  the  deputies  of  the  people 
of   Texas,   do   ordain   and   declare   that  we 
assent  to  and  accept  the  proposals,  condi- 
tions and  guaranties  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."    On  Decem- 
ber 29.  1845.  James  K.  Polk.  President  of  the 
United  States,  signed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  re- 
ferred to  the  offer  by  the  United  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Texas  of  the  provisions  of 
the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of  the  initial 
Joint  resolution  of  March  1,  1845.  which  made 
the  offer,  •  and  declared  that  effective  upon 
December  29,   1845;   and  upon  those  terms 
Texas  was  a  State  in  the  Union.    Thus,  al- 
though the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  authorized  by  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
resolution,   at   his  own  discretion   to   offer 
Texas  an  opportunity  to  come  into  the  Union 
on  equal  footing  by  treaty^  he  instead  sub- 
mitted the  alternate  proposal  which  outlined 
specific  provisions  allowing  Texas  to  retain 
her  lands.    The  proposal  actually  submitted 
to  and  accepted  and  ratified  by  Texas  con- 
tained no  mention  of  the  equal-footing  Idea. 
One  of  the  specific  proposals,  conditions, 
guaranties  offered  by  the  United  States  in 
good  faith  and  accepted  fsdthfuUy  by  the 
people  of  Texas  was  that  Texas  was  to  retain 
the  public  domain  which  had  belonged  to  It 
while  it  was  an  independent  nation.    These 
lands  consisted  of  an  estimated  277,906,000 
acres  of  public  land  which  extended  to  three 
leagues  offshore.     The  new  State  of  Texas 
retained  the  general  land  office,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  republic  to  adminis- 
ter the  ownership  of  these  lands.     And  for 
over  lOO  years  Texas  has  had  possession  of 
these  lands  and  has  administered  them  ac- 
cordingly, and  its  ownership  has  been  recog- 
nised by  all  parties,  including  the  United 
States  Government. 

Four  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  less  than  a  majority  of  a  full 
nine-member  Court,  have  ignored  provisions 
of  the  annexation  contract  by  which  Texas 
retained  these  lands  and  minerals.  In  Justi- 
fication therefor,  these  four  members  have 
cited  and  relied  upon  the  alternative  "equal 
footing"  provision  which  was  never  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  was  never  considered,  accepted,  or 
agreed  up>on  by  the  Republic  of  Texas.  It 
was  contained  in  none  of  the  proposals  to 
or  negotiations  with  Texas  except  the  above- 
mentioned  alternative  and  rejected  third 
paragraph.  The  result  is  ^hat  an  alternative 
proposal  which  was  rejected  both  by  the 
United  States  and  Texas  has  been  allowed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  control  over  the 
proposal  specifically  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  accepted  by 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  Texas,  and 
which  provided  that  they  retain  all  lands 
"lying  within  its  limits." 

I  have  presented  here  for  you  the  facts  of 
history,  without  the  confusion  of  political 
charges  and  countercharges.  These  facts  are 
the  fundamental  basis  o^Texas'  ownership  of 
Its  tldelands.  These  facts  are  documented 
for  posterity  in  the  Congrkssional  Recokd 
and  in  the  diplomatic  records  of  many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  What  I  have 
stated  above  I  know  to  be  facttud  myself. 


I  hare  actually  obtained  photostatic  copies 
of  the  congressional  resolutions  from  our 
museums  and  have  read  them  myself,  and  all 
of  this  long  before  either  political  party  had 
named  its  candidate. 

Texans,  like  other  United  States  citizens, 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  high  position  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
we  also  have  much  respect  for  the  position 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  we  also  realize, 
as  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  during  our  con- 
versation, that  the  authority  of  the  court  un- 
der our  democratic  Judicial  system,  whether 
it  be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  local  Justice  of  the  peace,  does  not  give 
it  the  power  to  decide  questions  of  fact. 
The  court,  even  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  does  not 
have  the  constitutional  authority  or  practical 
ability  to  alter  the  acts  and  facts  of  history 
after  they  have  already  occurred. 

In   this   instance,   four   members   of   the 
Supreme  Court  completely  disregarded  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,  the  facts  of  history, 
and  the  honorable  treatment  due  all  citizens 
of  our  country.    By  this  last  statement  I 
refer  to  the  following  facts:  the  Texas  Tide- 
lands  case  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  refused  to  allow  a  State, 
against   whom   a  controversial   lawsuit  had 
been   filed   by   the   Federal   Government,   to 
present  evidence  in  support  of  its  position. 
The  Supreme  Court  actually  refused  to  look 
at  the  supporting  evidence,  including  docu- 
ments of   the   Federal   Government,   which 
TexM  had   available   to  prove   its  position. 
This   Is  a  shocking  fact,  and  can  be  sub- 
stantiated   by     investigation     (beyond,     of 
course,  mere  inquiry  of  the  Justices*  offices). 
Another  shocking  fact  is  the  Texas  Tide- 
lands  case  is  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  chosen  to  disregard  the  contractual  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
another  nation  made  in  good  faith  by  both 
parties.    The  famous  former  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  said  that  suits  involving  con- 
stitutional Issues  and  treaties  should  not  be 
decided  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  full 
Court.     And    it    follows    that    in    no   event 
should  four  members  of  the  Court,  over  the 
protests  of  three  dissenters,  be  allowed  to 
break  a  (krovlsion  of  the  solemn  contract  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Texas  and  take  away  from  the  State  2.680,000 
acres  of  land  which  has  been  In  Its  poseee- 
slon  for  over  100  years. 

So  you  can  see.  the  tldelands  Issue  in  itself 
Is  not  a  political  issue.  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  Adlai  Stevenson,  however,  have  made  it 
a  political  issue  and,  as  you  say,  an  emotional 
issue  in  Texas.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  admit 
that  I  am  emotional  about  it,  tot  it  Is  aa 
insult  to  me,  as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  anyone 
aspiring  to  hold  that  position  demanding 
integrity  and  good  faith  in  its  conduct, 
would  regard  the  very  document  that 
brought  my  State  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper.  It  matters  not  to  me 
whether  the  tldelands  are  valuable  or 
whether  they  are  not  valuable.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter dt  principle. 

During  World  War  n  I  spent  several  years 
of  my  life  in  the  military  service  of  our 
country,  as  did  millions  of  others.  And  again 
we  are  waging  actual  war  today  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  other  governments  in  the 
world  that  regard  written  documents  as  a 
scrap  of  paper,  that  regard  honor  and  In- 
tegrity as  a  Joke,  and  that  bully  their  own 
citizens  into  submission.  Yet,  right  here 
under  our  own  noses,  is  evidence  of  our  own 
Government  itself  doing  Just  these  very  same 
things.  This  is  why  I,  fundamentally  a 
Democrat,  cannot  and  wiU  not  vote  for  Adlal 
Stevenson.  And  this  ts  the  Texas  viewpoint 
and  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  Texans  wUl  not  vote  for  Adlai 
Stevenson. 


X  have  tried  to  give  to  you  the  facta  of 
this  situation,  so  that  you  can  intelligently 
understand  the  Texas  mind  and  the  Texas 
viewpoint.    I  have  purposely  left  out  all  of 
the  political  charges  and  countercharges,  foe 
they  would  only  cloud  the  picture  and  con- 
fuse the  Issue.    All  that  I  have  said  Is  factual 
information,  that  is  supported  by  the  docu- 
mented proof  of  history.     If  you  have  done 
me  the  courtesy  of  reading  this  letter  this 
ftf  without  it  going  into  the  wastebasket. 
I  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation.    X 
realize  that  this  letter  will  probably  in  no 
way  affect  your  personal  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject;  but  at  least,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
that   you   have   been   presented    the   Texas 
viewpoint.    Journalists  have  condemned  the 
Texas  viewpoint,  without  knowing  what  they 
are  condemning,  and  without  investigating 
the  facts  further  than  the  surface  opinions 
of  a  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court.    It  ts 
regretUble  that  the  public  in  general  has 
not  at  least  been  presented  the  Texas  view- 
point for  them  to  understand  and  analyze 
for  themselves. 

In  our  conversation,  you  stated  that  soms 
persona  felt  that  Texas  stood  alone  on  this 
issue.  I  call  yotir  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  by  a  majority  vote,  have  twice  passed 
bills  confirming  State  ownership  of  the  tide- 
lands.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in- 
vestigation shows  that  the  following  national 
organizations  have  gone  on  public  record 
supporting  Texas'  equity  in  the  tldelands: 
The  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  National  Association  of 
Public  Land  Officials.  National  Association  of 
County  Officials.  National  Conference  of 
Mayors.  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities, the  American  Bar  Association. 
American  Title  Association.  United  SUtes 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  National  War  Con- 
servation Association.  American  Municipal 
Association  (representing  10.150  municipali- 
ties), and  the  NatlonAl  Institute  of  Mxmicl- 
pal  Law  Officers. 

But  even  if  this  support  did  not  exist, 
and  regardless  of  which  party  wins  the  com- 
ing election,  my  position,  and  that  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Texans.  will  remain  the  same 
on  this  issue  until  the  day  I  die.  because 
the  facts  warrant  it. 

Again,  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
reading  this  letter,  and  I  would  be  most 
honored  with  an  acknowledgment  if  you 
find  the  time. 

With  very  best  wishes  and  the  best  of  luck, 
X  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BXH  H.  Cabpxmtcb. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Frank  L  McVey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OT  KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  Presdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Man  of  Learning."  by  a  for- 
mer colleague,  Tom  R.  Underwood,  who 
ia  editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky)  Herald. 

A  brilliant  scholar  and  outstanding 
educator,  Dr.  Prank  L.  McVey  was  pres* 
Ident  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  for 
23  years.  During  that  time,  a  struggling 
institution  grew  into  one  of  outstanding 
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merit  of  which  all  Kentuckians  are  duly 
proud. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbcou>« 
as  follows: 

A  Ifair  or  LmMMnan 
Of  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey.  whose  death  all 
Kentuckians  will  mourn,  one  partlcxilar  de- 
scription was  so  frequently  heard  that  it 
seems  to  characterize  him  in  the  sentiment 
and  thoxight  of  all  the  many  whom  his  long 
career  as  an  educator  in  Kentucky  touched. 
In  comrment  upon  things  he  had  said  or  done. 
It  often  was  remarked.  "Dr.  ICcVey  Is  a 
scholar."  It  was  with  a  scholarly  mind  that 
In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  on  June  7. 1940.  when 
he  retired  &s  acting  president  and  became 
president  emeritus,  he  defined  a  university. 
Whenever  he  spoke  of  a  university,  it  seemed 
to  those  who  bad  engaged  with  him  in  any 
activities  for  the  benefit  cf  the  University 
of  Kentucky  that  be  had  this  institution 
primarily  In  mind.  Tet  it  was  a  definition 
general  In  application,  though  spedfle  In 
tferms.     Dr    McVey  said: 

"What  is  a  university?  A  xmlverslty  Is  a 
place;  it  Is  a  spirit;  men  of  learning,  a  col- 
lection of  books,  laboratories  where  work  hi 
science  goes  forward;  the  soxirce  of  the  teach- 
ing and  the  beauties  of  art  and  literature; 
the  center  where  youth  gathers  to  learn,  ft 
protects  the  tradition,  honor*  the  new  and 
tests  its  value,  believes  in  truth,  protests 
against  error,  and  ieMls  men  by  reason  rather 
than  by  force." 

At  the  titoe  ofDr.  McVey's  retirement  thens 
had  been  five  presidents  and  two  acting  pres- 
idents of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  The 
first  was  John  Augustus  Williams,  who  served 
1  year.  Joseph  Desha  Pickett  succeeded  Pres- 
ident Williams.  Dr.  James  Kennedy  Patter- 
son then  served  41  years,  and  Judge  Henry  S. 
Barker,  wliom  Dr.  McVey  sxicceeded.  followed 
Dr.  Patterson.  Prof.  James  O.  White  and 
Dean  Paul  P.  Boyd  were  acting  presidents,  as 
Dean  Thomas  P.  Cooper  \7as  before  Dr.  Her- 
man L.  Dooovan  was  selected  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Of  some  of  the  early  periods.  Prances  Jewell 
McVey  in  her  preface  to  his  book  on  the 
University  Is  a  Place — a  Spirit,  based  on  his 
farewell  address  on  Turtxing  the  Pafe.  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  says: 

"It  is  regretted  that  not  one  University  of 
Kentucky  "Between  Us  Day'  or  one  'Christ- 
mas Convocation'  speech  can  be  found  ex- 
cept In  outline." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  his  addresses 
dealt  with  the  dIfficxUty  in  keeping  records 
because  of  inferior  paper  and  Ink.  But 
Dr.  McVey's  comments  will  live  and  are  pre- 
served in  books  and  manuscript.  The  prin- 
cipal theme  was  emphasis  upon  scholarship. 
He  did  not  discount  the  value  of  buildings 
and  equipment,  yet  he  stressed  the  fact  that 
one  "man  of  learning"  could  under  a  tree 
become  a  university. 

Before  Dr.  McVey  came  to  the  University 
of  Kentucky  it  had  a  remarkable  period  of 
service,  esF>eclally  during  the  period  of  Dr. 
Patterson's  Influence  and  in  keeping  with 
the  purposes  of  the  land-grant  and  mechani- 
cal and  agricult\iral  college  programs. 

Tet  certainly  those-  who  can  remember 
1017,  when  Dr.  McVey  came  to  a  struggling 
University  of  Kentucky  during  the  World 
War  I  years,  when  the  campus  had  been 
turned  over  to  a  training  camp  and  the  first 
reception  was  in  old  Buell  Armory  that  so 
soon  was  to  liecome  a  hospital  in  the  influ- 
enza epidemic,  can  marvel  at  the  change. 

Dr.  McVey's  effort  to  bring  the  scholastic 
standing  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  up 
to  a  high  mark  has  paid  rich  dividends  in 
.  the  lives  of  men  and  women  all  over  the 
State  of  Kentucky  who  have  benefited  from 
essence  of  his  definition  of  a  university  which 
he  e^lained  himself  was  "men  of  learning 


•Bd  •  spirit  that  Is  ftes."  Ttist  this  spirit 
marebes  on  In  Bmtocky  today  Is  doe  in  great 
part  to  his  teconlng.  his  sehotarshlp,  his  weU- 
tnformed  approach  to  practical  problems,  his 
search  for  wisdom  and  eagerness  to  impart 
It  for  the  good  of  all.  . 


Rcorf aaaatioB  of  Federal  AfOicies  Deal- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  oaLxrosMiA 

IN  THK  BOUSK  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Water  Council  has  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  National  Water  Conser- 
vation Conference  a  statement  with  in- 
spect to  the  i^organization  of  Faderal 
agencies  dealing  with  reclamation  sind 
iOood  control.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  fine  statement  and  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

RSDtGAKISATION    OF    FDCSAL    ACCNCIES    DSAL- 

nfG  WrrH  Rxclamation  amd  Flood  Con- 
trol 

The  California  Water  Council  recognises 
the  need  of  better  organisation  for  economy 
and  efficiency  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
objectives  outlined  in  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Report  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  It  pertains  to  the  overlapping  func- 
tions and  conflicting  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  the  conference 
that  steps  to  accomplish  ttiese  objectives 
should  be  taken  with  every  reasonable  cau- 
tion to  insure  that  the  democratic  principles 
of  this  coiintry  not  be  endangered  in  the 
process. 

We  tieiicve  it  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  free  democracy  to  provide  much 
greater  efficiency  and  better  organization  of 
our  Federal  activities  dealing  with  water 
projects  than  is  the  case  today,  but  we  are 
likewise  convinced  that  it  is  not  desirable 
and  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  this  country 
for  reorganization  plans  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  a  federally  centralized,  superplan- 
ning  agency  with  vast  powers  over  individ- 
uals and  State  and  local  agencies  of 
government. 

In  conformity  with  these  general  princi- 
ples, we  support: 

1.  The  Hoover  Commission  reconunenda- 
tion  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Impartial 
Analysis,  for  engineering  and  architectxiral 
projects,  which  shall  review  and  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  pub- 
lic and  economic  values  of  project  proposals. 
This  Board  should  be  appxiinted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
should  be  included  in  the  President's  office. 

2.  Maintaining  the  same  general  division 
as  now  exists,  of  responsibilities  for  recla- 
mation projects  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
rivers,  harbors  and  flood  control  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

3.  All  projects  should  be  authorized  by 
Congress,  not  by  an  administrative  olBcer. 
and  the  authorization  should  include  desig- 
nation of  the  investigation  survey  and  con- 
struction agency. 

4.  Requests  for  any  project  or  additions  or 
modifications  of  projects  should  originate 
either  with  the  Congress  or  with  a  State  or 


local  agency,  not  In  a  Federal  agency.  In 
the  event  the  proposal  orlgtnates  in  a  local 
agency  it  should  clear  with  and  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Oongreas  or  the  Board  of  Im- 
partial Anal3rBis  by  a  designated  State 
agency,  and  should  be  presented  in  such 
form  and  detaU  as  required  by  the  Board. 

5.  In  aU  cases  affected  States  should  be 
kept  fully  advised  and  their  reconunenda-  * 
tlons  should  be  placed  before  Congress  as 
provided  for  in  the  1044  Flood  Control  Act. 
Also,  the  reoommendatlons  of  the  States 
should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Board  of  Impartial  Analy- 
■IB.  No  project  should  be  authorized  against 
the  recommendations  of  the  affected  States 
unless  Congress  declares  specifically  that 
such  is  required  in  the  national  Interest. 

0.  A  restatement  and  clarification  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  intent  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  principle  of  State  control  of  wa- 
ter rights  should  be  Inchided  In  the  reorgani- 
zation legislatlaQ. 

XCaSONS    FOB    SUKPUaiLNQ    THE    ABOW 
SXCOmCEirDATIOIVS 

1.  Board  of  Impartial  Analysis:  The  very 
great  need  for  this  Board  is  well  set  out  In 
the  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Es- 
sentially It  Is  the  key  to  eliminating  over- 
lapping and  duplicating  functions.  Without 
such  a  Board  the  responsibility  would  nec- 
essarily fall  upon  some  other  group  advisory 
to  the  President  or  upon  the  Congress.  This 
Board  should  serve  to  relieve  Congress  of 
much  of  the  detail  heretofore  Involved  in  its 
consideration  of  project  proposals. 

(2)  Maintaining  general  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  Corpks  of  Engineers:  Considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  ideal  functional 
operation,  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  work 
on  flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  from 
the  Corps  of  En^neers  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  is  appealing.  However,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  two  other  factors: 
One,  we  have  the  Hoover  Conunlsslon's  rec- 
ognition of  the  mismanagement  which  has 
been  prevalent  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
That  Bureau  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  proposed  water  development 
and  use  service  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. To  give  that  Bureau  full  responsi- 
bility for  flood  control  and  rivers  and  luu-bors 
work,  untU  it  has  l>een  demonstrated  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  can  be  reorgan- 
ized on  an  efficient  and  economical  basis, 
might  well  result  in  disastrous  handling  of 
some  at  the  projects  now  under  way. 

A  second  factor  of  great  importance  is  the 
need  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  peacetime  work  with  wsLrtime 
duties.  The  report  on  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  mentions  that  "it  is 
contended  that  the  conduct  of  rivers,  harbors, 
and  flood  control  by  the  Army  engineers  has 
a  value  In  their  military  training  or  an  econ- 
omy in  Government."  The  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Public  Works,  it  is  stated, 
weighed  this  contention  carefully,  and  found 
it  absurd  since  less  than  200  Army  engi- 
neers are  involved  in  the  rivers  and  harlxirs 
and  flood  control  program  of  the  corps,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  500,000  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  program  are  civilians.  Thus 
easily  Is  the  question  of  retention  of  its  civil 
functions  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  dis- 
missed. 

Nowhere  in  these  reports  does  there  appear 
any  mention  of  the  effect  upon  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States  In  the  event 
of  transfer  of  the  rivers  and  harixjrs  and 
flood  control  functions  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  vital  need  for  maintaining  a 
Nation-wide  planning  and  construction 
agency  witliln  the  military  structure  of  the 
Government  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  consideration,  and  yet  the  lack  of  such 
an  organization  could  well  have  inordinately 
delayed  the  prosecution  of  the  last  war  and 
could  conceivably  lose  the  next. 
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It  to  known  to  all  that  in  order  to  mo- 
bilise, train,  and  supply  an  adequate  na- 
tlcmal  armed  force,  whether  It  be  lor  home 
or  foreign  service,  it  first  becomes  necessary 
%o  supply  quartws.  training  facilities,  supply 
depots,  airfields,  and  a  great  many  other  ap- 
purtenances which  mvist  be  avaUable  hetan 
tbei«  is  even  a  place  to  assemble  recruits. 
The  construction  of  such  faculties  for  the 
Army  has  historicaUy  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and.  when 
trouble  appeared  certain  In  Europe  in  the  late 
thirties,  and  this  country  started  to  strength- 
en ito  Armed  Forces  in  1939  and  1940.  con- 
struction of  the  needed  facilities  of  the  Army 
was  Initiated  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  whose  organisation 
was  limited  to  national  and  zone  offices. 

With  the  entry  of  this  country  Into  World 
War  n  as  a  result  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  episode, 
the  Army  found  that  a  vast  expansion  of 
construction  activity  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  provide  these  faculties  aU  over  the 
United  States  within  an  absolute  minimum 
of  time.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  because  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  work  historically  as- 
signed to  it,  and  the  flood-control  activities 
which  had  more  recently  expanded  Its  or- 
ganization, was  the  only  military  organiza- 
tion equlpp)ed  with  essential  planning  and 
construction  personnel  and  with  a  Nation- 
wide system  of  division  and  district  offices 
which  would  permit  the  decentralization  of 
activity  needed  to  get  quick  results. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  therefore  as- 
signed. In  December  1941.  complete  responsl- 
biUty  for  the  design  and  construction  of  all 
mUitary  structxires  within  the  continental 
United  States.  It  proceeded  to  establish  a 
remarkable  record  of  constructing  hundreds 
of  airfields,  cantonments,  depots,  hospitals, 
and  aU  types  of  Army  installations  at  a  rate 
whloh  far  exceeded  any  previous  national 
construction  program. 

Looking  to  the  future,  any  delay  In  the 
construction  of  such  facilities  for  our  armed 
services  can  only  result  in  delay  in  mobUiza- 
tlon  and  training  of  our  national  defense 
forces.  This  Is  the  most  vital  factor  that 
should  be  considered  In  connection  with  the 
transfers  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood- 
control  functions  from  the  Army  engineers. 
Until  It  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  a  Nation-wide  clvUian  organization  can 
be  converted  overnight  Into  a  mUltary  or- 
ganization which  can  function  effectively  as 
part  of  our  mUitary  system  and  can  accom- 
plish results  equal  to  those  accomplished  in 
1942  and  1943  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
there  should  be  no  talk  of  transferring  these 
vital  functions  of  the  Corps,  which  alone 
serve  to  maintain  It  as  a  Nation-wide  or- 
ganization, completely  decentralized  and 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  expand  as  nec- 
essary to  meet  any  national  emergency  that 
may  arise  In  the  field  of  mUltary  construc- 
tion. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  functions  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers smd  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Both  of  these  agencies  are  operating  under 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  The  corrective 
action  that  appears  to  be  needed  is  clarifica- 
tion or  more  careful  definition  of  the  field  of 
activity  of  each  agency  by  Congress,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects, with  suitable  provisions  for  arbitrating 
borderline  cases.  Procedures  suggested  else- 
where in  this  report  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish this. 

(3)  Authorization  of  projects:  Much  c^  the 
duplication  and  overlapping  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  Congress  makes  specific  authorization 
for  engineer  projects.  It  gives  wide  blanket 
authority  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
This  enables  the  Bureau,  on  its  own  volition, 
to  undertake  investlgatlona  and  reports-  on 
projects  for  which  the  Congress  has  speclfl- 


caUy  authorised  study  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers.    If  the  Congress  reqtiires   lU  spe- 
cific approval  toe  aU  initial  investigations  and 
final  authorizations,  most  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  duplication  will  thereby  be  elimi- 
nated. ^      •*  . 
(4)  Origination  of  project  requesU:  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  we  can  have  in  this  coun- 
try a  great  Federal  agency  with  powers  for 
planning  the  development  and  conUol  of  our 
water  resoTjrces  without  that  agency  domi- 
nating and  controlling  much  of  the  resource 
development.     On   the    other    hand,    It    Is 
equaUy  obvioiis  that  the  development  of  our 
resources  wUl  not  Ug  in  the  alwence  of  such 
a  super-planning  agency.    The  great  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  this  country 
has  come  about  through  the  vision  and  ini- 
tiative and  the  energies  of  our  private  citi- 
zens  and   local  organizations,   both  private 
and  public.    Water-user  organizations,  mu- 
nlcli»litle8,  and  State  agencies  have  pUyed 
an  Important  part  in  this.     It  Is  necessary, 
in    the    case    of    streams    that    cross    State 
boundaries,  that  the  national  Interest  be  rec- 
oncUed.  but  this  Congress  Is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  doing  on  the  merits  of  the  Individ- 

Uftl  CA86> 

We  believe  the  following  procedure  wlU 
provide  a  workable  operation  that  will  enable 
Congress  to  determine  where  equities  Ue. 
and  do  so  with  the  minimum  of  burden  upon 
the  busy  Members  of  Congress: 

Requests  originating  with  Congress 
sources,  we  believe,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Impartial  Analysis.  All  requests 
received  by  the  Board,  coming  either  from 
the  Congress  or  State  sources,  should  be  an- 
alyzed to  determine  the  degree  and  charac- 
ter of  public  interest,  and  shoiild  then  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  with  recommenda- 
tions as  CO  whether  or  not  preliminary  exam- 
inations should  be  undertaken. 

The  next  step  would  be  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  this  report  and  other  informa- 
tion, and  either  authorize  or  deny  authority 
for  the  jwelimlnary  examination  and  survey 
report.  The  .Congress  at  this  stage  should 
also  deelgna^  the  agency  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  When  preliminary 
examinations  have  been  prepared  they  should 
be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Impartial  Anal- 
ysis for  review  and  repcwt  to  Congress,  and 
recommendations  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
survey  report  should  be  made;  and  If  so. 
what  agency  should  undertake  it.  Unless 
Congress  takes  adverse  action  within  a  spec- 
ified time,  the  agency  recommended  by  the 
Board  shall  proceed  with  a  survey  report  for 
which  authority  Is  recommended  by  the 
Board. 

When  a  survey  report  Is  completed  It 
should  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Impar- 
tial Analysis,  which  again  should  review  and 
reconunend,  in  this  case,  as  to  whether  or 
not  construction  is  Justified;  and  If  so,  by 
what  agency. 

As  proposed  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 
the  Board  of  Impartial  Anal3r8ls  in  all  of 
these  steps  should  consider  and  recommend 
the  faclUtles  of  the  various  governmental 
agencies  which  should  be  employed  by  the 
))rlncipal  agency  charged  with  examination, 
survey,  or  construction. 

The  steps  outlined  above  may  seem  to  in- 
volve more  referrals  and  authorl2atlons  than 
are  absolutely  essential.  However,  any  proj- 
ect coming  before  the  Federal  Government 
from  now  on  is  etaentlally  part  of  a  long- 
term  program,  and,  in  view  of  the  many  In- 
stances of  extravagant  expendltiires  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  past  made  possible  by 
reason  of  blanket  authorization,  we  believe 
It  desirable  that  the  Congress  regain  control 
of  the  purse  strings  for  these  operations. 
This  it  can  do  only  by  retaining  authority  for 
the  various  steps  In  the  Investigational 
stages. 

Piorthermore,  with  the  Board  of  Impartial 
Analysis  available  to  review  the  requests  at 
each  stage,  much  of  the  work  heretofore 
handled  by  Congress  can  be  minimized. 


(5)  Referral  to  8Ut«s:  If  the  Interests  of 
the  States  are  to  be  considered  and  protected, 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  proper  State  agen- 
cies and  the  Board  (rf  Impartial  Analysis  and 
that  the  Congress  give  proper  weight  to  rec- 
ommendations of  the  SUtes.  This  principle 
has  already  been  recognized  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

(6)  SUtes'  rights:  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report  is  regrettably  silent  upon  the 
part  to  be  played  In  western  water  develop- 
ments by  the  water  tisers  tbenvselves  and  by 
the  local  agencies  through  which  the  bene- 
fits of  such  water  developments  are  to  inure 
to  that  part  of  the  public  to  be  served.  The 
irrigators,  the  power  users,  the  domestic 
water  consumers,  and  all  others  should  bs 
accorded  the  fuUest  autonomy  in  working 
out  their  destiny. 

The  interests  of  these  users  have  been  pro- 
tected in  the  past  by  section  8  of  the  orifi^al 
Reclamation  Act.  which  establishes  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  rest 
water  aUocatlons.  In  view  of  the  claim  mads 
recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that 
the  right  to  the  use  of  aU  unappropriated 
water  of  the  reclamation  States  belonged  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  preservation  a€ 
local  and  State  rights  demands  a  reiteration 
of  the  principles  of  section  8  with  a  clearer 
renimciation  by  the  Federal  Oovemmsnt  In 
favor  of  State  rlghU  In  this  field. 

NovsMBxa  11.  1952. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IRVING  H.  IVES 

or  Nxw  Tonc 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATSB 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  Prenident.  I  ask  unanl* 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Election  Results  and 
the  Business  Outlook,"  delivered  by 
Elliott  V.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Business  Week,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  in  the 
Hotel  Astor.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November 
18.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  Election  RastriTS  *m>  the  Busikess 
OorLOOK 

Broadly  speaking.  I  have  observed  there  are 
two  basic  methods  of  economic  forecasting. 
One  method  is  to  gather  carefully  all  the 
available  statistical  data  on  current  buciness 
conditions  and  trends,  analyze  them,  and 
draw  the  indicated  conclusions,  if  any.  The 
other  method  is  to  get  a  feellhg  in  your  bones 
that  you  are  either  bullish  or  bearish  and 
then  go  out  and  get  some  statistical  data  to 
support  your  position. 

For  this  evening's  effort  I  am  using  both 
methods.  Like  a  good  many  people,  I  have 
had  a  feeling  in  my  bones  for  a  long  tinos 
that  this  boom  cannot  go  on  this  way.  There- 
fore I  am  bearish.  But  when  I  look  at  the 
data  I  And  that  it  is  going  on  and  gives  every 
evidence  of  continuing  to  go  on  for  quite  a 
bit  longer.  Therefore  I  am  bullish.  The  fact 
is.  there  is  still  a  tremendoxis  heqd  of  steam 
in  the  economic  boiler.  Measured  by  all  the 
ordinary  indexes,  we  are  at,  cff  close  to,  the 
highest  peacetime  levels  we  have  ever  at- 
tained,  and  the  immediate  trend  is  still  up. 


Putting  aside  for  the  moment  all  political 
considerations,  here  is  the  picture: 

Industrial  production  Is  the  highest  since 
the  war.  and  rising. 

Farm  crops  are  large,  and  farm  Income  will 
be  good. 

Employment  Is  at  a  record  high;  unemploy- 
ment lower  than  since  the  war  days. 

Total  personal  income  has  Just  climbed  to 
a  new  record  above  •267.000.000.000. 

Consumer  spending  is  on  the  Increase  and 
retaU  sales  are  rising.  Flgrures  on  construc- 
tion work  are  about  the  largest  on  record. 

Government  spending  for  defense,  after  a 
temporary  dip.  is  slowly  rising  and  scheduled 
to  Increase  for  another  6  or  8  months. 

Business  outlays  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment are  also  at  record  levels;  and  a  prelim- 
inary survey  Just  completed  by  the  economics 
department  of  McGraw-Hill  indicates  that 
present  plans  by  American  business  call  for 
capital  investment  in  1963  almost  as  high  as 
In  the  past  few  record-breaking  years.  This 
survey  shows  an  8-percent  drop  in  the  capital 
expansion  plans  of  manufactiiring  industries, 
which  may  be  largely  offset  by  increased 
spending  planned  by  the  utilities  and  other 
businesses. 

One  could  continue  almost  indefinitely 
calling  the  roll  of  btislneas  indicators.  The 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  them  is  high 
and  pointing  higher. 

Whatever  may  be  our  fears  for  the  more 
distant  futiire.  there  is  nothing  in  the  situ- 
ation that  indicates  an  inunediate  economic 
recession.  On  the  contniry.  there  is  much 
that  suggests  the  current  boom  may  be  get- 
ting a  new  lease  on  life. 

We  have  become  acciistomed  In  recent 
years  to  discount  the  old-fashioned  factor  of 
business  sentiment.  Business  sentiment  has 
been  cautious,  even  pessimistic,  all  through 
these  boom  years.  It  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  sober  boom  with  sirigularly  little  spec- 
ulation. But  it  may  easily  be  time  for  a 
change  here  too. 

The  up-surge  in  business  sentiment  In- 
spired by  General  Elsenhower's  tremendoxis 
victory  could  give  a  speculative  fllilp  to  the 
boom  that  has  hitherto  been  lacking.  In 
that  event  we  would  have  to  be  on  our  guard. 
A  rip-roaring  stock  market  might  be  the  final 
sign  that  the  boom  is  neiirlng  its  end. 

It  is  alieady  the  longes*  and  biggest  boom 
In  history.  There  has  been  no  important 
biislness  recession  since  the  1937-38  slump. 
In  the  Intervening  14  years  the  level  of  pro- 
'  ductlon  has  Increased  two  and  a  half  times. 
The  gross  national  product  measured  in  dol- 
lars has  quadrupled.  Total  debt,  public  and 
private,  has  trebled.  The  money  supply  has 
also  trebled  and  the  general  level  of  prices 
has  more  than  doubled. 

In  the  past  4  years  American  Industry  has 
Invested  •S4.000.000.000  In  new  plant  and 
equipment.  Nearly  half  the  manufacturing 
facilities  of  this  country  are  less  than  6  years 
old. 

In  the  past  7  years,  more  than  7,000.000 
new  houses  have  been  started  and  30.000.0u0 
new  cars  have  been  built  and  sold. 

These  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Great  American  boom  which  began  when  we 
started  to  arm  ourselves  for  World  War  II 
and  has  been  kept  going  by  Korea  and  the 
defense  program. 

The  great  question,  of  course,  is  how  much 
longer  can  it  go  on?  No  one  can  answer  that 
question.  But  this  is  certain:  Whether  the 
present  boom  lasts  another  0  months,  a  year 
or  2  years  more,  the  new  Republican  ad- 
ministration will  probably  have  to  deal  with 
a  major  business  setback  before  its  lease  on 
the  White  House  expires. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  increasing 
signs  that  we  have  reached  an  advanced  stage 
in  the  business  cycle.  Consider  these  signs 
and  portents:  * 

1.  Production.  Income  and  employment  are 
all  at  historic  peaks  after  a  prolonged  spec- 
tacular rise. 


3.  Money  rates  have  been  tightening  for 
some  time. 

8.  Profit  margins  have  been  narrowing  for 
over  a  year. 

4.  Inventories  are  high  and  not  likely  to 
be  increased. 

6.  Hoiises  are  being  built  faster  than  yoimg 
people  are  getting  married. 

6.  The  peak  of  armament  spending  is  prob- 
ably not  far  ahead. 

7.  The  great  capital -expcmslon  program  of 
American  business  has  reached  its  zenith. 

8.  New  autos,  like  new  homes,  no  longer 
seU  themselves. 

9.  Increasing  economic  difficulties  are 
showing  up  abroad  and  the  demand  for 
United  States  exports  has  dropped. 

10.  For  the  first  time  since  1929  we  have 
a  great  boom  in  industry  with  world-wide 
weakness  in  commodity  prices. 

What  it  bolls  down  to  is  this:  There  Is 
enough  steam  in  the  boiler  to  carry  the  cur- 
rent economic  boom  well  into  next  year.  If 
not  farther.  The  stlmuliu  of  a  new  admin- 
istration more  friendly  to  business  may 
easily  carry  us  to  new  heights  of  business 
activity.  But  the  signs  of  an  impending 
set-back  are  already  visible.  The  new  ad- 
ministration will  certainly  have  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  business  recession,  and  it 
may  face  ^oee  problems  before  the  coining 
year  Is  over.  Much  wUI  depend,  obviously, 
upon  the  kind  of  economic  policies  the  new 
administration  pursues.  Much  wUl  depend 
also  upon  the  actions  and  policies  of  Ameri- 
can business  in  the  months  ahead. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  in  order  to  examine 
s^at  we  know  about  the  economic  view- 
points of  President-elect  Elsenhower.  Now 
let  me  say  at  once  I  have  absolutely  no 
inside  knowledge  on  this  subject.  I  know 
only  what  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of 
what  the  general  has  actually  said  and  writ- 
ten, amplified  here  and  there  by  the  opinion 
of  some  of  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

In  his  speeches.  General  Elsenhower  de- 
nounced the  current  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays as  "crazy  spending."  The  idea  of  a 
deficit  filled  him  with  indignation,  and  when 
he  talked  of  inflation,  as  he  did  almost  every- 
where, it  was  as  something  dangerous  and 
even  inmioral  that  miast  be  stamped  out. 

Time  and  again  he  spoke  of  his  determi- 
nation to  restore  "frugality,  thrift,  and  effi- 
ciency" to  our  National  Government.  "Every- 
body in  this  crusade,"  he  said  in  Oklahoma 
City,  "Is  committed  to  stabilize  money." 

The  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve,  he  said, 
should  work  together,  and  by  inference,  at 
least,  he  seemed  to  support  the  Reserve 
System's  efforts  to  combat  inflation  by  quan- 
titative credit  controls.  Taxes,  he  said.* 
have  Just  about  reached  their  limit. 

As  for  the  budget,  the  statement  issued 
by  Senator  Tatt  after  his  Mornlngslde  meet- 
ing with  General  Eisenhower  called  for  a 
•20.000,000,000  reduction  in  the  next  2  years. 
This  proposal.  Interestingly  enough,  has  Just 
been  echoed  by  Senator  Btrd.  In  his  Peoria 
speech,  October  2,  General  Eisenhower  mod- 
ified this  position.  "My  goal,"  he  said, 
"assuming  that  the  oold  war  gets  no  worse, 
Is  to  cut  Federal  spending  to  something 
like  •60.000,000.000  within  4  years."  This 
would  be  a  reduction  of  about  26  percent 
from  present  levels. 

All  through  the  scores  of  speeches,  pre- 
pared and  off-the-cuff,  made  by  General 
Eisenhower  in  this  campaign,  runs  a  strong 
trend  of  conservatism  in  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary matters.  By  instinct  and  background 
he  is  a  man  who  really  believes  the  old 
copybook  maxims:  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned:  waste  not  want  not;  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  The  American  people  seem  to 
have  taken  to  these  recently  unfamiliar 
dogmas  with  enthusiasm. 

Among  bvisinessmen  this  emphasis  on  con- 
servative fiscal  and  monetary  policies  has 
made  a    strong    impression.     But  General 


Eisenhower  has  made  It  plain  he  has  no  In- 
tention of  turning  back  the  clock. 

Speaking  to  the  farmers  General  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  own  words,  "Expanded  upon 
the  Republican  platform."  He  not  only  en- 
dorsed the  existing  law  calling  for  farm- 
price  supports  at  90  percent  of  psirlty.  but 
went  further.  On  at  least  two  occasions 
he  pledged  the  farmer  not  90  percent,  but 
100  percent  of  parity. 

Speaking  in  Los  Angeles,  the  General 
pledged  himself  to  "Improve  and  extend" 
the  social-security  program.  Millions  not 
now  covered,  he  said,  will  be  covered.  Not 
only  security  for  old  age.  luiemployment  in- 
siu'ance,  care  for  dependent  children  and 
widows,  but  also  better  housing,  the  Gen- 
era said,  are  "moral  obligations."  He  prom- 
ised to  "explore  Federal  loans  or  other  aid 
to  local  health  plans,"  and  called  for  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  States  in  build- 
ing schools. 

Out  West  and  in  Tennessee  General  Eisen- 
however  gave  his  support  to  multiple-pur- 
pose dams  like  TVA  and  Grand  Coulee. 
He  promised  that  reclamation  work  would 
go  forward  with  the  Federal  Government 
playing  Its  full  part  but  not  hogging  the 
whole  show. 

All  through  New  England  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  campaign  he  pledged  thst  the 
full  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  used  to  flt;ht  another  depression 
and  to  maintain  high  employment.  He  said 
this  in  Fall  River,  in  Lawrence,  and  in 
Lowell — towns  that  stlU  remember  vividly 
the  ^eat  depression  of  20  years  ago. 

Speaking  In  Harlem  during  the  last  stages 
of  the  camiJaljn,  ine  said:  "Never  apaln  shall 
we  allow  a  denresslon  in  the  United  States." 
Then  he  went  on  to  say :  *'So  I  pledge  you 
this.  If  the  finest  brains,  the  finest  hearts, 
that  vre  can  mobilize  in  Washln«^n  can 
foresee  the  signs  of  any  recession  and  de- 
pression, that  would  put  honest,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  out  of  work,  the  full 
power  of  private  Industry,  of  State  govern- 
ment, of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
mobilized  to  see  that  that  does  not  happen. 
I  cannot  p'edge  you  more  than  that." 

In  short,  the  new  '^  administration  Is 
pledged  to  thrift,  frugality,  economy,  effi- 
ciency. Tlie  "crazy  spending  of  the  National 
Govenunent  must  be  cut  down,"  "the  defi- 
cV :  must  be  eliminated,"  Inflation  con- 
trolled, and  taxes  reduced.  At  the  seme 
time  the  farm  program  is  to  be  expanded, 
social  security  extended  to  millions  not  now 
covered,  reclamation  projects  advanced,  and 
high-le«el  employment  and  prosperity  main- 
tained. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  fvtiire 
of  om*  economy?  It  means,  I  think,  that 
we  have  come  to  a  halting  place  in  the  age 
of  inflrtlon,  but  that  does  not  mean  the 
new  Republican  administration  has  any  in- 
tention of  launching  an  ere  of  deflation. 

The  people  of  this  country  expect  the  new 
administration  to  put  our  financial  hoxise 
In  order:  to  restore  economy  and  efficiency 
in  government;  to  reduce  expenses  and  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
neither  the  Incoming  administration  nor 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  j>eople  of  the 
country  have  any  Intention  of  carrying  Gov- 
ernment economies  to  a  point  that  would 
Jeopardize  the  social  advances  of  recent 
years  or  risk  the  danger  of  precipitating  a 
depression. 

Perhaps  the  key  word  should  be  stability. 
More  than  anything  else  btisinessmen  would 
like  to  be  able  to  count  on  some  reasonable 
degree  of  stability  in  Government  policies 
that  affect  their  businesses.  For  20  years 
we  have  had  a  regime  which  has  kept  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  In  a  state  of 
turmoil.  All  through  this  period  bvisiness- 
men have  felt  that  their  government  was 
unsympathetic  to  them.  They  have  had  to 
contend  with  a  bewUdering  outpouring  of 
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Oovcmxnent  rules,  regnlatlons,  and  reg\ila- 
tOTS.  kJtasperating  and  often  unworkable 
controls  have  been  a  constant  hindrance. 

In  the  field  of  Industrial  relations  the 
weight  of  Government  favoritism  has  been 
thrown  on  the  side  of  labor,  and  for  every 
economic  problem  of  the  period  there  has 
been  one  sovereign  remedy — Inflation. 

Now  the  bxislness  conununlty  looks  for  a 
change.  It  expects  that  after  January  20 
the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to  be  run 
more  cheaply  and  more  efflclently.  It  ex- 
I)ects  that  Government  will  be  more  friendly 
to  business,  or  at  least  less  inclined  to  side 
with  labor.  It  looks  for  imnecessary  and 
burdensome  controls  to  be  killed  or  allowed 
to  expire.  It  hopes  for  early  efforts  to  ease 
the  weight  of  taxation. 

In  some  cases,  businessmen  probably  have 
their  hopes  of  tax  reUef  too  Mgh.  The  ex- 
cess-profits tax  is  almost  universally  expected 
to  expire  on  June  30  next.  Tax  relief  for 
individuals  may  have  to  wait  on  progress 
In  reducing  Government  expenses.  Some 
businessmen  would  hold  back  major  tax  cuts 
until  the  economy  showed  signs  of  needing 
a  stimulant,  but  it  Is  evident  that  there  is 
a  strong  belief  that  the  long  road  toward 
heavier  and  heavier  tax  burderu  has  finally 
reached  a  turning.  There  is  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunneL 

There  is  strong  expectation  among  bvisi- 
newnen  that  the  prolonged  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  will  be  halted.  Money  la  going 
to  be  worth  saving  again.  With  this  ex- 
pectation goes  a  feeling  of  greater  confidence 
about  Investments  and  capital  expansion 
pljms. 

In  labor  relations  the  business  world  ex- 
pects that  bargaining  will  be  less  one-sided 
but  there  is.  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  re- 
markably little  disposition  to  take  a  vengs- 
tvl  attitude  or  to  expect  that  the  next  ad- 
ministration will  or  should  favor  manage- 
ment over  labor.  Wages  and  working  con- 
ditions will  be  governed  more  by  economic 
factors  and  less  by  political  factors. 

Moot  businessmen  think  a  recession  is  due 
In  1953  or  1954  but  they  do  not  expect  it  to 
be  either  deep  or  disastrous.  Over  the  longer 
period  they  expect  improving  business  and 
a  resumption  at  long  last  of  the  normal  long- 
term  growth  of  America. 

Throughout  these  past  20  years  there  has 
been  no  real  growth  In  productivity  or  In 
living  standards  in  this  country  except  imder 
the  stimulvis  of  war  and  rearmament.  The 
historic  trend  of  our  country  has  shown  over 
a  great  many  years  a  growth  of  real  output 
per  person  in  the  order  of  1.8  percent  per 
year,  but  all  during  the  long  decade  of  the 
thirties  ws  made  no  process.  It  was  not 
until  1942  under  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
war  ~that  real  output  per  person  climbed 
back  up  to  the  long-term  trend  line.  With 
the  ending  of  that  war,  growth  again  ceased 
and  was  not  resumed  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  conflict  in  Korea. 

It  la  a  tragic  fact  that  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  this  era  the  blight  of  mass 
unemployment  was  never  cured  except  by 
war.  The  problem  of  how  to  achieve  and 
maintain  prosperity  without  war  remains  as 
one  ot  the  great  unsolved  problems  that  the 
new  administration  will  inherit.  In  place  of 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  inflation,  business 
counts  on  the  old-fashioned  stimulus  of 
confidence. 

Yet,  with  all  this  rising  optimism,  there  is 
a  healthy  note  of  caution.  The  next  admin- 
istration, it  is  widely  recognized,  faces  prob- 
lems as  massive  and  stubborn  as  ever  beset 
any  government  in  history.  There  is  the 
enormous  task  of  putting  the  Government's 
own  house  in  order,  raising  the  morale  and 
efilciency  of  Government  personnel,  bringing 
the  riuiaway  budget  under  control,  reorgan- 
izing our  sprawling  bm-eaucracy  and  recruit- 


ing the  able  and  patriotic  men  and  women 
who  will  be  needed  to  man  key  posts  in  a 
revitalised  Federal  Government, 

There  U  the  problem  of  the  stalemate  in 
Korea,  which  must  somehow  be  dealt  with. 
Our  people  are  thoroughly  fed  up  with  this 
unpopular  war.  If  General  Elsenhower  can 
find  a  way  to  conclude  it,  his  prestige  will  be 
enormous.  His  forthcoming  trip  to  Korea 
may  consequently  have  a  decisive  bearing 
upon  the  whole  future  of  his  administration. 
Then  there  is  the  crisis  in  otir  relations 
with  our  allies.  We  are  committed  to  con- 
tinued military  aid,  but  the  system  of  eco- 
nomic aid  carried  over  from  the  Marshall 
plan  cannot  go  on.  It  Is  no  longer  satisfac- 
tory either  to  us  or  to  those  we  aid.  At  the 
same  time  economic  conditions  in  Western 
Europe  are  worsening,  and  there  la  no  sign 
that  Western  Eiurope  has  reached  a  point 
where  It  can  carry  the  present  btirden  of 
rearmament  and  stand  on  its  own  feet 
economically. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
our  own  tariff  policies,  something  peculiarly 
disagreeable  to  a  Republican  administration. 
and  It  will  be  necessary  to  reexamine  the 
whole  structure  of  International  trade  and 
currency.  Trade,  not  aid.  Is  what  our  allies 
insist  Is  needed.  Perhaps  a  new  world  eco- 
nomic conference  may  be  In  order.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Western 
Europe  on  an  emergency  basis.  We  mtist  face 
the  fact  that  these  problems  are  not  tempo- 
rary. They  are  chronic.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent mere  war  damage.  They  reflect  the  dis- 
locations of  a  world  that  has  been  undergoing 
rapid  and  fundamental  changes.  The  very 
urgency  and  decisiveness  of  these  problems 
will  be  a  limiting  factor  upon  the  new  regime. 
In  Its  budget  making  It  will  have  to  take 
account  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  world. 
Finally,  there  is  this  great  problem  of 
maintaining  a  soimd,  but  prosperous  econ- 
omy. The  outgoing  regime  has  had  but  one 
remedy.  To  spend  more  money,  to  depreci- 
ate the  cvirrency.  The  new  administration 
will  have  to  find  something  better. 

After  20  years  in  the  wilderness,  the  Re- 
publican Party  knows  that  it  faces  a  great 
danger.  That  danger  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  its  first  refurn  to  power  may  be  marked 
by  depression  and  unemployment.  Such  an 
event  must  be  prevented  If  oux  two-party  sys- 
tem Is  to  survive.  The  business  conxmunlty 
has  an  equally  heavy  stake  In  seeing  to  it 
that  depression  Is  avoided. 

The  leaders  of  American  enterprise,  par- 
ticularly those  who  manage  and  direct  large 
corporations,  must  see  to  It  In  the  months 
ahead  that  the  policies  they  pursue  are  wise 
and  constructive,  not  m~rely  from  the  stand- 
points of  their  own  companies  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  country. 

I  have  entire  confidence  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration can  and  will  successfully  meet 
this  threat  of  business  recession.  It  will  do 
so,  not  Just  by  spending  more  Government 
money.  Rather,  as  General  Elsenhower  has 
said.  It  will  mobilize  the  full  power  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  various  State  govern- 
ments to  work  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Business,  labor,  and  agrlcxilture  all  have  a 
vital  part  to  play  in  such  an  effort. 

Perhaps  the  first  essential  Is  to  make  sure 
that  the  existing  boom  does  not  run  away 
into  a  final  splurge  of  speculative  excesses 
stimulated  by  the  new  upsurge  of  confidence. 
What  Is  needed  on  the  part  of  both  busi- 
ness and  Government  is  the  kind  of  policies 
that  win  tend  to  reduce  the  risks  of  both  in- 
flation and  collapse.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  hav«  such  policies. 

We  may  expect  that  the  first  emphasis  of 
the  incoming  regime  will  be  on  reducing 
Government  expenses.  There  will  be  vig- 
orous efforts  to  save  money  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  or  wasteful  expenditures.  In 
addition,  General  Elsenhower  has  indicated 
that  he  expects  to  make  substantial  econ- 


omies In  the  f«0.000,000.000  national  security 
program. 

The  effect  of  all  this  U,  of  coursa.  anti- 
Inflationary,  and  might  be  expected  to  hava 
some  moderating  effects  on  the  boom. 

Assuming  some  real  progress  in  economy, 
the  administration  is  next  clearly  pledged  to 
tax  reductions.  These,  coming  after  the 
budgetary  economies  have  been  made  effec- 
tive, might  very  well  give  a  lift  to  the  econ- 
omy at  a  time  when  It  may  be  needed. 

The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the 
new  regime  will  begin  with  emphasis  upon 
conservative  measures  of  budget  balancing, 
but  that  it  will  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
economic  weather  and  be  prepared  to  modify 
its  course  if  and  when  the  storm  signals  start 
flying  on  the  economic  front. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  country  can  kwfe 
forward  to  the  stimulus  that  comee  from  a 
major  change  in  the  political  climate, 
ushered  In  by  an  administration  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  all  kinds  of  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Ob  tlie  Other  Foot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JCKH  V.  BEAMER 

or  iMviAita 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9. 19S3 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  submit  an  editorial. 
On  the  Other  Foot,  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  January  26. 

In  my  efforts  In  behalf  of  William 
Oatis.  It  was  apparent  that  the  State 
Department  displayed  only  a  mild  In- 
terest and  a  milder  form  of  activity. 
With  a  new  administration  soon  in  office, 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  Oatls 
in  his  home  city,  in  my  district,  that  more 
positive  and  sharper  action  wUl  be  taken 
in  his  behalf. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Om  th«  Othib  Foot 

For  more  than  20  months  the  Oovemraent 
of  Czechoslovakia,  a  Soviet  Russian  satellite, 
has  held  an  American  newsman,  William  N. 
Oatls,  in  Jail  on  charges  of  espionage.  The 
evidence  and  confession  used  at  his  trial 
proved  only  that  he  was  trying  to  report 
legitimate  news.  Not  until  months  after 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  a  10-year  prison 
term  was  an  American  diplomatic  offlclal  al- 
lowed to  communicate  with  him. 

But  now  a  Soviet  employee.  Leo  Pissarev, 
correspondent  for  the  Russian  official  Tass 
News  Agency,  has  been  arrested  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  and  charged  with 
endeavoring  to  obtain  secrets  affecting  na- 
tional security  from  minor  Dutch  civil  serv- 
ants. Hollanders  are  a  quiet  race,  not  given 
to  getting  excited  about  spies  without  reason. 

As  to  the  Oatls  case,  a  Czechoslovak  dele- 
gate at  the  United  Nations  asserted  this  was 
solely  a  domestic  matter  which  no  one  could 
challenge,  and  he  was  backed  up  by  a  Soviet 
delegate  who  threatened  worse  than  prison 
sentences  to  other  spies. 

Yet  In  the  case  of  the  Tass  man  at  The 
Hague  the  Soviet  Ambassador  has  made  a 
sharp  demand  for  bis  immediate^  release. 
The  Dutch  naturally  will  make  their  own  de- 
cision in  the  matter.  But  if  they  feel  they 
have  conclusive  evidence  of  espionage  a  Sov- 
iet satellite  has  supplied  a  precedent  by 
Insisting  on  a  trial  even  where  the  evidence 
was  flimsy  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 


Address  by  Qareaco  BUiiioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MXCBIOAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  9. 1953 

Mr.  FEROUSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Clarence  Manion.  former  dean 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  This  talk  of  Mr.  Manion  covers 
a  subject  of  such  interest  to  this  body 
that  I  wish  to  make  it  available  to  all 
Members,  and  I  urge  their  study  of  it. 

There  being  no  objecuon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows: 

The  old  copybook  maxim  says  that  now  is 
th3  time  for  aU  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  their  party.  In  the  long  past  I  have  done 
so  consistently.  I  earnestly  wish  that  I 
might  do  so  now.  It  is  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance that  I  am  here  to  explain  why  I 
must  vote  against  certain  candidates  of  my 
party  In  the  election  next  Tuesday.  I  am  a 
lifelong  Democrat,  with  h  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  political  principles  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  In  my  Judgment,  all  of  these 
principles  radiate  from  Jefferson's  greatest 
writing.  If,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  greatest  sec- 
ular writing  of  all  time,  the  DedaraUon  of 
Independence: 

As  a  Democrat  I  was  ap)polnted  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  responsibility  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  during  his  first  adminis- 
tration. All  of  my  close  political  associations 
and  many  of  my  dearest  friends  are  active 
Democrats.  I  regret  the  pain  >hat  tills  re- 
cantation is  going  to  cause  them.  Let  me 
assure  them,  and  let  me  assure  you  all,  that 
it  pains  me,  too,  and  moHt  acutely.  I  sense 
deeply  now  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
that  the  truth  sometimes  hurts. 

It  would  be  personally  expedient  for  me  to 
keep  my  own  coxmsel,  and  register  these 
sentiments  in  the  privacy  of  the  voting  booth. 
Millions  of  Democrats  will  do  Just  that.  But 
my  convictions,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  too 
critical,  too  deeply  rooted  and  far  too  strong 
to  be  suppressed  any  lo:ager.  I  had  hoped 
that  Republicans  would  express  these  con- 
victions for  me,  but  up  to  this  late  hoxir 
they  have  not  done  so.  My  conscience  now 
drives  me  to  this  personal  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  I  must  now  disregard  parties  as 
well  as  personalities,  and  cast  my  vote  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotea. 

Most  seriously  let  me  assure  you  that  be- 
hind the  thick  screen  of  campaign  oratory 
seen  and  heard  dvirlng  the  past  weeks,  the 
real  issue  in  this  election  Is  all  but  totally 
obscured.  That  issue  is  this:  Shall  we  scrap 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
shall  wrkeep  it?  The  important  question 
is  Just  as  simple  as  that.  As  a  professional 
witness  and  for  the  record  I  wish  first  to 
state  my  conviction  that  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  would  for 
every  practical  and  legal  purpose  perma- 
nently destroy  all  constitutional  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  the  President,  and  leave 
the  President  free  to  do  to  us  and  with  us 
J\ut  as  he  pleases.  This,  my  friends,  is 
tyranny.  It  Is  the  awful  and  menacing  pros- 
pect of  a  completely  unheralded  despotism 
that  will  compel  me  to  vote  for  General 
Eisenhower.  I  urgently  hope  that  you  will 
do  likewise. 

Let  me  presxime  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  Constitution.  I  presume  to  do  so 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  skilled  mechanic 
or  a  machinist  would  presume  to  tell  me 


about  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  lathe,  or 
a  drill  press.  For  my  life's  work  has  been 
the  study  and  the  teaching  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  For  more  than 
25  years  I  was  professor  and  teacher  of  con- 
stitutional law  in  one  of  the  great  imlversl- 
tles  of  the  country.  Many  of  my  former  stu- 
dents are  now  seasoned  practitioners  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  I  love  and  revere  the 
Constitution  for  the  great  and  singular  hu- 
man achievement  that  it  climaxes. 

In  our  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
founding  fathers,  with  daring  accuracy, 
planned  and  blueprinted  the  captxire  and 
subjugation  of  that  elusive  and  often  tryan- 
nlcal  thing  called  "Government."  Later,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
founding  fathers  effectively  seized  that 
Government,  and  securely  tied  it  down.  root, 
stem,  and  branch.  With  the  past  history  of 
the  world  spread  out  before  them,  these 
founders  knew,  as  one  of  them  said,  that 
Government  Is  like  fire;  a  dangerous  servant 
and  a  fearfxil  master. 

Before  their  revolutionary  time,  the  un- 
controlled and  apparently  uncontrollable 
fire  of  government  had  swept  back  and  forth 
over  the  human  race,  burning  man's  God- 
given  freedom  to  a  dry  and  painful  crisp. 
'It  shall  not  happen  here."  the  founding 
fathers  said:  and  so  the  fire  of  government 
which  they  lighted  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  Immediately  restricted  and 
confined  behind  the  Iron  walls  of  narrow 
constitutional  limitations. 

This  iron  structure  of  constitutional  con- 
tainment was  completed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  precise  mo- 
ment historical  time  stood  still  and  literaUy 
took  c^  Its  hat  to  a  famous  first  in  h\iman 
history.  Then  and  there,  human  liberty  was 
not  merely  proclaimed,  it  was  practically  de- 
fined and  positively  guaranteed  to  those  who 
were  then,  and  would  subsequently  be,  for- 
tiuiate  enough  to  be  Americans.  "Liberty," 
said  the  founders,  "lives  only  In  a  climate  of 
strictly  limited  government.  Where  govern- 
ment is  xulimlted,  no  citizen  la  free." 

It  was  40  years  ago,  diirlng  another  great 
presidential  campaign,  that  the  then  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  said  this :  "The 
history  of  liberty,"  he  said,  "U  the  history 
of  the  limitation  of  govermnental  power. 
When  we  resist  the  concentration  of  govern- 
mental power  we  are  resisting  the  processes 
of  death,  because,"  he  concluded,  "a  concen- 
tration of  governmental  power  is  what  al- 
ways precedes  the  death  of  human  free- 
doms." My  friends,  that  candidate  was 
Woodrow  Wilson.  If,  in  recent  weeks.  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  had  been  repeating  WUson's 
warning,  I  would  not  be  speaking  to  you  to- 
night. 

In  this  campaign  we  are  promised,  both  by 
the  Democratic  record  and  by  the  Democratic 
candidate,  not  the  limitation  of  govern- 
mental power,  but  the  indeflnlte  expansion 
and  continued  concentration  of  that  power. 
In  this,  as  Wilson  warned,  is  the  death  of 
human  freedom,  and  this.  If  you  please,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  spending  practically  all 
of  our  effort  and  much  more  than  all  of 
ovir  money,  to  defeat  a  similar  despotic  con- 
centration of  power  sometimes  called  com- 
munism. We  are  told  that  we  can  defeat  this 
despotism  in  Moscow  only  by  establishing 
despotism  In  Washington.  Consclovisly  or 
unconsciously,  we  are  thxis  attempting  to  de- 
feat communism  by  surrendering  to  it  at 
home. 

Mark  you  well,  my  friends,  the  last  act  in 
this  tragic  dramatization  of  the  death  of 
American  liberty  and  American  independ- 
ence will  come  with  the  complete  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  stage  will 
then  be  set  for  the  great  epilogue  what  the 
iron  curtain  falls  upon  the  United  States  as 
it  has  fallen  upon  the  so-called  democracies 
of  Eastern  Europe. 


Let  hm  please  remember  that  the  pattern 
ot  Communist  conquest  stands  boldly  re- 
vealed. It  is  no  top  secret  that  since  the 
end  of  WcH-ld  War  n  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist despotism  has  captured  more  than  600,- 
000,000  non -Russian  European  and  Asiatic 
I>eoples.  With  these,  15  separate  and  for- 
merly Independent  nations  have  disappeared 
behind  the  iron  ciirtain.  This,  the  greatest 
conquest  of  all  history,  was  completed  with- 
out the  offlclal  loss  of  a  single  Russian  sol- 
dier or  the  dropiHng  of  a  single  Russian 
bomb.  Russia  took  Czechoslovakia  with 
Czechs.  Rumania  with  Rumanians.  Bul- 
garia with  Bulgarians.  China  with  Chi- 
nese. Russia  intends  to  take  America  with 
Americans. 

But  first,  my  friends,  Russia  must  destroy 
our  one  impregnable  defense  against  com- 
munism— our  constitutional  system  of 
strictly  limited  government  divided  among 
48  sepsj'ate  and  independent  States.  The 
revealed  pattern  of  Russian  conspiratorial 
conquest  is  simple:  First  they  capture  con- 
trol— ^the  central  control — of  the  police  of 
the  nation  to  be  subjugated;  next,  through 
the  activity  of  the  police,  they  capture  the 
ballot  boxes;  this  is  the  way  they  did  It  In 
Czechoslovakia,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  most  industrialized  nations 
of  Bur(^>e.  whoee  people  had  an  extremely 
high  standard  of  Uvlng. 

But  thanks  to  the  good  old  Constitution, 
both  the  police  and  the  ballot  boxes  here 
in  America  are  controlled  in  48  separate 
and  independent  places,  under  State  laws 
protected  by  constitutionally  established 
State's  rights.  Until  the  Conununist  con- 
spirators can  centralize  these  and  other  vital 
governmental  controls  that  are  wisely  and 
piirposely  distributed  among  the  States  by 
our  Constitution,  they  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceed. But  they  have  found  a  way.  my 
friends,  and  it  is  working.  This  brings  me 
to  the  point  of  my  confession,  and  of  my 
conscientious  conviction  here  this  evening. 
It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact,  and  one  that 
is  not  too  well  known,  that  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations,  becomes  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  A  treaty  so  negotiated  and  rati- 
fied Is  superior  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Its  Bill  of  Rights,  the  consti- 
tution of  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  all 
State  and  Federal  laws.  Treaties  are  origi- 
nated In  and  motivated  through  the  State 
Department  of  otir  Government.  They  are 
then  handed  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
The  treaty-making  process  has  been  con- 
tinuous during  the  last  few  years.  They  are 
ominously  continuous. 

Mind  you.  I  said  that  these  treaties  ara 
promoted,  motivated,  and  guided  by  the  State 
Department.  This  brings  me  to  a  matter  of 
official  record.  July  24,  1950,  and  the  event 
is  recorded  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volimfie  96,  part  8,  page  10805.  Senator  Fntcu- 
BON,  of  Michigan  rose  In  the  Senate  and  with 
the  permission  of  Senator  McEiellar,  tbe 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, he  made  public  a  memorandiun 
which  had  been  sent  in  confidence  and  in 
secret  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap« 
proprlatlons  Committee  to  General  Marshall* 
then  Secretary  of  State,  3  years  previously; 
namely,  on  June  10.  1947.  This  theretofore 
confidential  memorandum,  then  and  there 
revealed  by  Senator  FzstctrsoN,  reads  in  part 
as  follows:  It  is  from  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
George  C.  Marshall,  dated  Jime  10,  1947.  Z 
quote  it: 

"It  becomes  necessary,  due  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
condition  that  developed  and  still  fiourlshea 
in  the  State  Department  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Dean  Acheeon."  (Still  quoting.) 
"It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  deUberate,  cal« 
ciliated  program  being  carried  out,  not  only 
to   protect   Communist  persoimel   In   higb 
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places,  but  to  reduce  security  and  Intelligence 
to  a  nullity." 

Now  there  are  eight  more  paragraphs  In 
this  letter,  my  dear  friends,  replete  with  spec- 
ifications, names,  and  Indications  of  persona 
and  organizations  being  financed  by  the  State 
Department  who  and  which  were  engaged 
to  undermining  the  intelligence  and  secxirity 
of  the  country. 

I  call  yotir  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
^ros  back  in  1947,  when  the  evil  administra- 
tion of  Dean  Acheson  was  taken  cognizance 
of  by  this  important  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Was  Dean  Acheson  fired?  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  promoted.  And  today, 
under  this  Democratic  administration,  Dean 
Acheson  is  one  of  the  most  Important  people 
to  the  world. 

This  brings  me  to  the  potat  of  my  resolu- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago,  to  South  Bend,  Ind., 
one  of  his  auditors  asked  GoTemor  Stevenson 
a  simple  question.  He  said,  "GoTemor.  will 
you  fire  Dean  Acheson  if  you  are  elected?" 
Governor  Stevenson  replied  candidly.  He 
said,  "I  will  answer  that  question  after  elec- 
tion day."  A  day  or  two  later.  General  Eisen- 
hower, in  New  York  picked  up  and  quoted 
the  question  and  the  answer  that  I  have  Just 
told  you.  and  then  and  there  General  Elsen- 
hower promised,  not  after  election  day,  but 
Immediately,  that  he  would  clean  out  the 
State  Department  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
assumed  that  that  included  Dean  Acheson 
and  company,  and  I  then  and  there  decided 
that  I  must  vote  for  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
because,  my  friends,  the  dlstotegratlon  of 
our  constitutional  system,  which  Is  our  first 
and  beet  Itoe  of  defense  against  conspira- 
torial commxinlsni,  is  now  being  accom- 
plished by  Acheson's  State  Department 
through  the  promotion,  negotiation,  and 
ratification  of  treaties  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

This  is  no  mere  guess  of  mine.  States  are 
losing  their  powers  by  virtue  of  negotiated 
treaty  provisions.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a 
court  in  California  held  that  certain  treaties 
recently  negotiated  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  and  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate have  suspended  certain  marriage  laws  of 
California.  A  little  later  a  court  to  Idaho 
decided  that  these  same  recently  ratified 
treaties  had  suspended  the  alien  land  laws  of 
the  State  of  Idaho.  These  are  ominous  fore- 
bodtogs  of  the  disintegration  of  State  con- 
stitutional Jurisdiction  through  the  treaty 
route.  These  things  are  all  Involved  In  the 
remarks  of  General  Elsenhower  and  Governor 
Stevenson  with  reference  to  Dean  Acheson. 

But  the  most  omtoous  forecast  of  all  came 
to  the  course  of  the  steel  decision.  Every- 
body was  acutely  conscious  of  constitutional 
limitations  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  seized  the  steel  mills.  His 
power  was  challenged;  the  case  went  dra- 
matically to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  after  deliberation  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  one  of  the  most  Important 
decisions  in  its  entire  history.  The  court 
decided  officially  that  the  President  had  ex- 
ceeded his  constitutional  powers;  that  his 
seizure  of  the  steel  mills  was  without  war- 
rant, and  consequently  the  mills  were  re- 
turned to  their  owners.  A  great  sigh  of  re- 
lief went  over  the  country,  and  toasts  were 
drunk  to  the  good  old  Constitution. 

But  there  was  a  dissenting  optoion  to  that 
case,  my  friends,  which  many  people  over- 
looked. It  was  written  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  two 
more  Judges  had  Joined  the  Chief  Jtistice. 
this  decision  would  have  been  the  majority 
opinion  and  it  would  have  been  the  law  of 
the  land.  Here  Is  what  the  Chief  Justice 
said  In  substance: 

He  said  that  certato  recently  negotiated 
and  recently  ratified  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  fcvelgn  coiuitrles  had 
Justified  the  President's  seizure  of  the  steel 
mills,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwlthstandtog.   Ladies  and 


gentlemen.  I  hope  the  full  Import  of  that 
decision  hits  you  as  it  hit  me.  The  President, 
by  virtue  of  these  recently  negotiated  trea- 
ties, has  unlimited  power,  according  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  constitutional  limitations  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  with 
reference  to  the  treaties  already  ratified. 
There  la  a  score  of  treaties  awaiting  ratifi- 
cation upon  the  reconvention  of  Congress, 
and  if  those  treaties  negotiated  through  the 
State  Department  become  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  not  one  shred  of  yovir  constitutional 
rights,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  will 
remain. 

Those  of  us  who  are  acutely  conscious  of 
the  establishment  of  socialism  in  one  form 
or  another  by  Congressional  action;  others 
who  are  concerned  about  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  tldelands  and  to  all  State  lands 
and   waters,  for   that   matter;    all   who   are 
worried  about  the  encroachment  of  Federal 
legislation  upon  the  States'  control  of  the 
baUot    and    the   States'   control    of   police, 
should  examtoe  the  treaties  that  have  been 
negotiated  and  are  pending  ratification  by 
the   Senate — treaties   that  will   be   superior 
to  and  will  supersede  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     Let  me  tell  you.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  that  in  that  list  of  treaties 
there  are  provisions  which  affect  your  right 
to  practice  religion,  things  which  affect  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  affect  your  right 
to  hold  property,   things  which   affect   the 
rights  of  labor  to  organize,  and  of  manage- 
ment to  meet  with  employees  and  to  discuss 
with  them  the  problems  of  their  industry — 
all  these  things  to  be  established  by  treaty 
law  to  spite  of  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  spite  of  the  determination  of 
the  States.    Here  is  the  Achilles  heel  to  the 
body  of  our  constitutional  protections,  the 
iKxly  that  must  defend  us  against  the  inter- 
national   conspiracy    with    which    we    are 
threatened. 

A  wise  and  thoroughly  repentant  ex-Com- 
munlst  told  me  in  South  Bend  about  6  or  8 
years  ago  that  as  long  as  we  preserve  our 
States'  rights  constitutional  system  Intact, 
vigilantly  and  thoroughly,  we  need  never 
worry  about  this  Communist  conspiracy  be- 
cause if  our  Federal  States'  rights  constitu- 
tional system  is  preserved  the  Communist 
conspirators  cannot  do  to  us  what  they  have 
done  to  other  countries.  He  emphasized  that 
governmental  powers  must  first  be  central- 
ized before  the  Conununists  can  take  them 
over. 

And  so  to  this  election,  my  dear  friends, 
you  are  not  voting  for  mere  men;  you  are 
voting  upon  the  most  critical  issue  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  Dean  Ache- 
son and  Governor  Stevenson  are  cut  from 
the  same  cloth.  When  Governor  Stevenson 
refused  to  go  on  record  with  a  clear  com- 
malment  on  the  firing  of  Dean  Acheson  I  saw 
an  endless  program  of  Constitution-destroy- 
ing treaties  unfolding  through  the  agency  of 
this  man  who  was  criticized  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  way  back  in  1947, 
but  who  is  still  in  supreme  control  of  our 
unfortunate  diplomacy. 

And  so  I  call  upon  you  to  be  vigilant. 
This  will  take  not  only  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent; it  will  take  strong,  constitutionally 
mtoded  governors,  many  of  whom  are  con- 
tending seriously  for  election  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union.  I  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  Fred  Alger,  who  is  contending 
to  be  Governor  of  Michigan,  to  Governor 
Langley.  of  Washington,  and  to  George  Craig, 
of  Indiana.  There  are  many  others,  but  re- 
member it  takes  a  courageous  governor  to 
defend  his  State  and  the  rights  of  his  State 
against  these  Federal  encroachments.  It 
also  takes  an  American  Senate  and  a  thor- 
oughly American  House  of  Representatives. 
I  urge  you  to  look  closely  at  the  records  of 
the  men  who  are  contending  for  the  Senate. 
Elect  such  men  as  Brleker.  of  Ohio;  Malone, 
of  Nevada;  Jenner.  of  Indiana;  Jim  Kem. 
here  to  Missouri;  Goldwater,  In  Arizona;  Pot- 
ter, of  Michigan — all  of  these  men  are  vigi- 


lant, active  defender*  of  the  oonatiiutlonal 
system  and  keenly  conscious  of  the  great 
danger  that  confronts  us  through  this  con- 
spiratorial movement  called  communism. 

And  now.  let  me  say  a  final  word  to  my 
Democratic  friends:  I  have  known  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  you  are  now  con- 
fronted because  I  have  lived  with  them  my- 
self during  the  past  few  wedca.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  secretly  share  my  sentiments 
even  though  you  will  perhaps  criticize  my 
public  expression  of  them.  But  I  urge  you 
to  be  patriots  before  you  are  Democrats. 
Let  me  say  to  you  finally,  keep  your  counsel, 
keep  your  silence  if  you  miist — but  keep 
your  country,  too.  Dont  let  them  take  tt 
away,  the  Constitution.  I  mean. 
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Address  by  AnbatMdor  Jacqnes  Ufer, 
of  Haiti,  HoBoriu  R«^-  F*^«r  Joseph 
F.  Thornins 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONT  AM  A 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Jantuiry  9, 1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  His  Excellency.  Am- 
bassador Jacques  Leger,  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  Ambassador  L^er.  who  has 
won  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  United 
States,  has  held  some  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  his  own  country,  including  that 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  It  la 
good  to  note  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  represented  at  this  cere- 
mony in  the  person  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  Mann.  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Mann  has  been  a  most  able 
and  patriotic  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  who 
enhanced  his  reputation  while  serving  in 
the  State  Department.  As  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Thorning,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Haitian  Government,  through  the  good 
ofiDces  of  Ambassador  L^ger.  has  seen  fit 
to  confer  upon  this  worker  for  the  cause 
of  inter-American  friendship  the  na- 
tional decoration  known  as  the  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Merit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Rev.  Father  Thomlng,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, due  to  an  unfortunate  prejudice.  ther» 
Is  a  widespread  tendency  to  consider  the 
Catholic  priest  as  a  person  both  insensible 
to  )oy  as  well  as  removed  from  the  dally 
vicissitudes  of  existence. 

Apart  from  the  time  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious duties,  the  ecclesiastical  state,  it  la 
thought,  imposes  on  the  priest  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world  in  order  that  he  may  devote  himself 
to  grave  meditations  Ufx>n  the  vanity  of 
human  conditions,  in  the  presence  of  an 
Omnipotent  Ood.  who  is  not  only  exacting, 
but  also  touched  with  an  overpowering 
sense  of  Justice. 

Perhaps  this  Impression  has  Its  source  in 
some  of  the  rigid  monastic  disciplines  of  an- 
other epoch  and  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Middles  Ages  which  favored  the  rise  of  great 
mystics  and  Illustrious  theologians  whoM 
religious  and  philosophical  works,  imperish- 
able monuments  of  Christianity,  continue  to 
uplift  and  Inspire  the  bewildered  soul  of 
contemporaneous  man. 


Wto,  howww.  lire  In  a  grei^  social  age.  m 
the  noble  Pope,  Lao  xm.  asserted  In  his 
magnificent  encyclicals  on  modem  society. 
Tbe  day  of  the  anchorites  and  hermits  has 
paasad.  while  the  sbcial  needs  of  the  twen- 
tieih  century  suggest  to  the  priest  other  re- 
sponsibilities and  other  tasks. 

Tou.  Reverend  Father.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  are  a  priest  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Tour  open  mind  and  generous  heart 
lead  me  to  apply  tp  you  the  celebrated  vers* 
of  the  poet,  Terence:  "I  am  a  man;  noth- 
ing human  is  foreign  to  my  experience."  In 
this  Immortal  line,  the  Latin  poet  expressed 
the  sentiment  we  should  all  have  for  human 
solidarity. 

Yes.  3rou  personify  human  solidarity,  in  a 
high  degree,  by  your  elevation  of  thought 
which  operates  in  the  social  and  political 
order  for  the  triumph  of  the  three  theological 
Tirttiea:  Paith.  hope,  and  charity. 

Catholic  priest  you  are.  indeed;  but  you 
are  also  an  author,  an  educator,  a  lecturer, 
a  historian,  and  a  diplomat.  Thanks  to  your 
character  and  your  admirable  Intellectual 
gifts,  you  have  been  able  to  embrace  more 
than  one  fruitful  dlacipllne  In  tbe  line  of 
■cienoe. 

Similarly,  your  travel*  throughout  the 
American  Continent  and  in  the  Old  World 
have  inspired  that  charming  book,  Miranda : 
World  Citlaen.  This  biograiAy  displays  the 
wisdom  of  the  historian  with  tbe  style  of  an 
artist.  Couseqtieatly,  such  an  eminent  au- 
thority as  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles  has  described  the  significance 
of  this  book  in  these  words:  "I  regard  this 
biography  of  PTanctseo  de  Miranda  as  an  im- 
mensely valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
Inter-American  understanding." 

But  above  all  the  enviable  titles  which 
have  enabled  you  to  be  so  Justly  admired 
and  popular  In  the  diplomatic  circles  of 
V/ashlngton,  I  place  those  virtues  which  have 
merited  for  you  the  tisteem  and  the  grati- 
tude of  my  Oovemment;  your  constructive 
attitude  toward,  and  your  positive  acts  of 
sympathy  for,  the  people  of  Haiti,  their 
history,  and  their  culture. 

It  is  In  appreciation  of  your  distinguished 
•ervlces  to  the  caune  of  inter- American 
friendship  and  to  the  development  of  a  most 
fruitful  good  will  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  which 
has  led  His  Excellency,  President  Paul  B. 
Maglolre,  to  desire  to  (five  you  a  visible  testi- 
mony of  his  high  consideration  by  con- 
ferring upon  you  the  National  Order  of  Haiti, 
the  Legion  of  Honor  imd  Merit. 

I  am  carrying  out  this  wish,  at  this  mo- 
ment, by  my  happy  mission  of  awarding  to 
you  the  diploma,  which  corresponds  to  this 
honor,  and  the  cravat  of  a  commander  in  this 
order. 


Tbt  Lowest  Blow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or     - 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUvoaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBNTA'llVEB 

Txiesday.  Jantuiry  6,  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  never  could 
have  been  accused  of  favoring  General 
Eisenhower  during  the  recent  presiden- 
tial election  campaign.  However,  the 
Star  should  receive  credit  for  this  edi- 
torial, printed  in  its  October  30  issue,  in 
all  fairness  to  Senator  Nixcm.  It  speak* 
for  itself: 

TBI  LowBBT  Blow 

There  may  be  room  for  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  Senator  Nxxom  has 
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faade  an  adequate  aoooimtlng  of  bis  per* 
sonal  financial  status.  But  there  can  ba  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Democrats,  in 
attacking  the  Senator's  parents  and  Iirother, 
have  stooped  to  the  lowest  of  low  smaars. 

ThiM  attack  appeared  in  an  article  in  the 
Democrat,  tbe  party's  official  newspaper. 
Through  news  releases,  it  was  ^>read  across 
the  cotintry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  shameful  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article  in  the  Democrat: 

"The  Senator  (In  his  recent  television  ac- 
counting) did  not  speak  of  his  father's  new 
grocery  store  in  Whittler,  Calif.,  a  4-year-old 
edifice  on  the  site  of  the  family  grocery  sUxre 
which  his  parents  and  Donald  (the  Senator's 
brother)  operated  until  4  years  ago,  and 
which  Donald  now  owns. 

"The  Senator  did  not  menUon  that  his 
parents  bought  a  59-acre  farm  in  York  Coun- 
ty. Pa..  In  May  1947.  paid  $6,000  down,  and  a 
year  later — 2  days  after  the  Senator's  elec- 
tion— ^pald  off  the  #6,000  mortgage  In  full. 

"The  Senator  did  not  mention  that  in  De- 
cember 1949.  his  parents  bought  a  3-bedroom 
home  with  detached  garage  in  Lakeland,  Pla., 
for  $7,500,  on  which  they  paid  down  $2,500 — 
nor  that  the  Lakeland  house  la  now  ap- 
praised at  $12,000. 

"Nor  did  the  Senator  discuss  the  swaziky 
hew  drive-ln  restaurant  now  owned  by 
brother  Donald  in  Whittler — a  8truct\ire 
which  has  been  appraised  at  $175,000." 

What  a  rotten  smear  this  is.  Senator  Nix- 
on's father  is  75  years  old.  He  and  his  wife 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  running  a 
grocery  store  and  rearing  a  family.  Is  it  a 
crime  that  they  may  have  accumulated  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  that  they  bought  a  50- 
acre  farm,  or  that  they  paid  $2,500  down  on 
a  S-bedroom  Florida  house  with  detached 
garage  that  is  now  appraised  at  $12,000?  Is 
there  something  dishonest  In  the  fact  that 
the  brother  now  owns  the  new  grocery  store. 
for  which.  Indeed,  he  may  have  paid  some 
of  the  money  that  the  parents  used  to  buy 
the  small  farm  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
modest  Florida  home? 

Senator  NncoN  says  the  Democratic  claim 
that  his  brother  owns  the  $175,000  restaurant 
is  a  lie — that  actually  the  brother  rents  it. 
He  also  refutes  the  inslAuatlon  in  the  Demo- 
crat that  he  paid  for  his  parents'  farm  and 
Florida  h<Hne.  They  bought  this  real  estate, 
he  says,  from  their  life's  savings  which  they 
earned  in  a  lifetime  of  hard  work — ^that  he 
contributed  nothing  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Its  purchase. 

No  man  In  public  life  should  be  called 
upon,  however,  to  deny  such  vicious  innuen- 
does as  these.  Senator  Nixon  is  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President.  His  record  and  his  own 
financial  affairs  are  legitimate  objects  of  po- 
litical attack.  But  when  this  attack,  with- 
out a  shred  of  valid  evidence,  is  broadened  to 
Include  Senator  Nixon's  parents  and  brother, 
a  new  low  has  been  reached  In  American 
politics. 

The  Democrat,  to  rep>eat.  Is  tbe  official  or- 
gan of  the  Democratic  Party.  More  than  a 
few  voters  will  be  waiting  to  see  what  Oov- 
em<x'  Stevenson,  who  has  rightly  denounced 
Republican  smear  attacks,  will  have  to  say 
about  this  smear  emanating  from  his  own 
political  household. 


The  American  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

Or  WASBQf OTOX 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  BEPBSSENTATIVHB 

Friday.  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  PEUiT.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  20  yeazs  there  has  been  »  growlDC 


tendency  in  bighidaces  to«ubBtitute  the 
word  "democracy"  for  the  word  "repub- 
Uc."  In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  f  oUowlng  letter,  which  I  havo 
sent  to  Mr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  on  the  subject: 

i'^'  •''■'  Janvabt  8.  1958. 

3ir.  Ltttheb  H.  Fvans.  .      > 

Librarian  of  Congren,  Lihrary  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mm.  B'7ans  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  Januars'  6  regarding  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  thank  you  for  the  informatlotii 
contained  therein,  which  I  know  Is  valuable 
to  Members  of  Congress. 

However,  my  dear  l^r.  Evans.  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  last  sentence  In  p«u^  of 
paragraph  3,  page  1,  and  I  quote,  "the  world's 
greatest  democracy,"  end  of  quote.  We  know 
the  United  Staters  of  America  is  a  Republic; 
we  also  know  that,  international  or  other- 
wise, there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  people  in  prominent  places  in  the 
last  few  years  to  substitute  the  word  "democ- 
racy" for  "republic."  Our  Constitution  as 
set  forth  by  the  founding  fathers  establisheit 
the  Republic  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment  and  I  believe  It  Is  very  confusing  to  our 
eitlaens  whenever  the  word  "democracy"  la 
substituted  for  the  word  "republic"  In  d»- 
■cilbing  our  form  of  government. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  your?, 

TBOICA8  M.   PiZXT. 


John  Foster  Dnlles:  The  Way  to  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13,  1953         , 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  State  Designate 
John  Foster  Dulles,  in  his  speech  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Churches  of  Christ,  December, 
11,  1952,  pointed  out  new  goals  lor  the 
American  people  based  on  the  American 
concept  that  all  men  are  by  right  enUtled 
to  live  in  liberty  and  justice.  It  is  this 
traditional  American  concept  which  can 
be  the  moral  force  which  will  bring  peace 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  Dulles  well  points  out  in  his  speech 
that  it  is  necessary  also  to  have  a  rebirtii 
in  America  of  an  understanding  of  the 
true  value  and  purpose  of  liberty.  lib- 
erty is  a  means  to  a  greater  end — it  is  not 
to  be  meanly  used  merely  to  satisfy  our 
baser  desires  but  rather  as  Mr.  Dulles 
pointed  out,  to  serve  a  noble  pui-pose.  li 
is  this  renewed  understanding  of  the 
noble  purpose  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  must  be  rekindled  in  the  hearts  of 
all  ABterlcans.  As  Mr.  Dulles  pointed, 
out: 

n-eedom  is  not  license  to  self-indulgence. 
It  U  the  right  to  live  under  the  compul&iona 
of  the  moral  law.  which  Includes  the  second 
great  commandment,  to  love  one's  neighbor 
as  oneself.  If  freedom  Is  to  seem  wco-th' 
while,  freemen  must  show  that  they  are 
Xreely  responsive  to  moral  obligations. 

With  this  reignited  belief  in  freedom? 
firmly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ameil- 
ean  people,  we  can  then  extend  a  clasp  of 
friendship  to  those  peoples  behind  the^ 
ktm  eurtain  who  ore  now  enslaved  by^ 
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tyranny  and  oppression.  Then  we.  the 
presently  free  people,  smd  our  brothers, 
presently  enslaved,  can  join  together  to 
overtjirow  tyranny  and  wpression  from 
the  earth. 

I  include  herewith  the  address  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  to  the  National  Coiuicil  of 
Churches: 

Th«  Wat  to  Fkeeoom 
(By  Jobn  Foster  Dulles) 

I  am  glad  to  address  this  first  biennial 
assembly  of  the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es. It  represents  a  significant  and  much- 
needed  strengthening  of  the  religious  forces 
of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  t^e  when  our  Nation  Is  called 
on  to  play  a'  fateful  role  in  world  affairs. 
Shall  we  play  it  badly  or  well?  The  answer 
depends  upon  whether  we  have  a  purpose, 
and  what  that  purpose  \a.  If  we  have  no 
purpose,  if  our  course  is  one  of  drift  inter- 
spersed with  rear-guard  actions,  then  we 
shall  squaunder  the  great  heritage  of  prom- 
ise that  ovir  forbears  left  us.  If  we  have  a 
righteous  p\irpose,  then  our  future  will 
match  our  glorious  past. 

We  can  rejoice  that  at  this  juncture  our 
churches  are  vigorous  and  *that  they  recog- 
nize a  responsibility  to  influence  our  na- 
tional conduct.  In  this  country  we  are 
fortunate  that  the  churches  concern  them- 
selves not  only  with  the  relation  of  the 
Individual  to  God  but  also  with  the  relation 
of  man  to  fellow  man.  They  have  con- 
sistently sought  human  Institutions  which 
respected  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and 
recognized  his  social  responsibilltiee.  Aa 
George  Washing^n  pointed  out  in  his  Par- 
well  Address,  morality  and  religion  are  the 
Indispensable  supports  of  o\ir  political  wel- 
fare. 

Our  foreign  policies,  too,  have  been  In- 
fluenced by  religious  beliefs.  Our  i>eople 
have  wanted  their  Government,  in  its  inter- 
national conduct,  to  do  what  was  right  and 
to  redress  what  was  wrong.  Because  of  that 
sentiment,  out  foreign  policies  throughout 
most  of  ovx  history,  have  been  open,  so  that 
the  people  could  know  what  was  going  on; 
they  have  been  simple,  so  that  the  people 
could  understand  what  was  going  on.  and 
they  have  been  conceived  in  moral  terms. 

Today,  international  problems  have  be- 
come complicated.  Also  our  own  interna- 
tional responsibilities  have  become  great,  so 
that  we  must  move  prudently  in  formulating 
foreign  policies.  But  I  believe  that  we  can 
still  follow  the  good  American  tradition  of 
openness,  simplicity  and  morality  in  foreign 
policy. 

AMEaiCA    rOT7m>B>    ON    ntZXDOlC 

The  dominant  American  theme,  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  has  been  hu- 
man freedom.  Our  Nation  was  born  as  a 
revolt  against  despotism.  When  the  revolt 
succeeded,  our  foiinders  put  their  own  Gov- 
ernment under  severe  constitutional  restric- 
tions, so  that  it  could  never  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  individual  rights  which 
they  believe  all  men  had  received  from  their 
Creator. 

That  freedom  concept  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  It  was  called  the  "great 
■American  experiment."  To  others  we  were 
"liberty  enlightening  the  world." 

During  those  early  days,  the  tide  of  des- 
potism was  high.  We  exercised  a  tremendous 
Influence  in  rolling  it  back.  Our  conduct 
and  example  stimulated  the  spread  of  free 
Institutions  throughout  much  of  the  world. 

Today,  when  the  tide  of  despotism  is  high 
again,  we  instinctively  try  to  meet  It  by 
again  appealing  to  men's  love  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

UBcarr  mttst  sesvk  a  moble  purfoss 
That  Is  sound  instinct,  for  human  liberty 
Is  basic  and  timeless  in  a  world  of  God's  de- 
sign.   But  we  need  also  to  remembec  that 


what  counted  so  powerfully  during  the  last 
century  was  not  merely  the  naked  concept 
of  political  liberty,  but  our  demonstration 
that  liberty  served  a  noble  piu-pose.  Our 
forbeavs,  as  free  men,  worked  not  merely  for 
themselves  but  for  others.  They  worked  not 
merely  for  their  day,  but  for  the  morrow. 
As  missionaries,  doctors,  educators,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  merchants,  Americans 
spread  their  ideas  throughout  the  world. 
The  result  of  aU  this  was  that  our  own  land 
became  an  area  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
material  richness  the  like  of  which  the  world 
had  never  seen,  and  the  world  environment 
became  one  of  friendliness  and  good  wUl. 

In  those  days  it  was  exciting  to  be  an 
American.  We  had  the  greatest  of  all  joys, 
the  Joy  of  creation. 

raXEDOlC    THKKATZNZD    AS    NEVZK    BXTORB 

Today,  when  freedom  is  threatened  as 
never  before,  we  must  remember  that  aspect 
of  our  past.  Freedom  is  a  satisfying  and 
contagious  concept  only  as  freedom  is  put 
to  good  use.  Otherwise,  a  life  of  freedom 
becomes  a  life  of  boredom  from  which  men 
seek  relief  at  almost  any  price. 

During  recent  wars,  many  have  found  sat- 
isfaction in  military  service,  with  little  free- 
dom, but  vital  purpose. 

Some  of  the  postwar  refugees,  who  fled 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  gain  liberty, 
have  voluntarily  returned  to  Communist 
captivity  to  get  the  stimiUation  of  serving 
Soviet  communism's  dynamic  program  to 
revolutionize  the  world. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  Fascists. 
Nazis,  and  Conununlsts  who  have  talked 
loudest  about  "mission"  and  "destiny."  This 
has  been  fraudiilent  talk,  for  their  real  pur- 
poses have  been  national,  racial,  class  or  per- 
sonal supremacy,  to  be  gained  by  cruel  sup- 
pressions. 

But  these  appeals,  false  as  they  are,  have 
lured  many  by  their  robust  sound.  They 
cannot  be  countered  by  abstract  discourses 
about  liberty. 

During  the  last  century  we  developed  a 
vocabulary  of  Uberty,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  those  who  had  liberty  wotild  put  their 
lives  to  satisfying  purposes.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  see  that  even  freemen  can  be  un- 
happy. That  has  cooled  such  burning  faith 
as  led  Patrick  Henry  to  say,  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death." 

Mt78T  REKIKDLX  rAtTH  IN  niEESOlC 

The  need  today  is  to  rekindle  faith  in  free- 
dom, and  to  make  it  contagious,  by  a  fresh 
demonstration  of  what  to  do  with  freedom. 
Today,  there  are  some  here  at  home,  and 
many  more  abroad,  who  assiime  that  the 
best  fruit  our  freedom  can  produce  is  such 
mechanical  wonders  that  our  people  can  loaf 
in  material  comfort  and  physical  seciirlty. 
That  is  not  good  enough  for  oxirselves,  and 
It  Is  not  good  enough  to  attract  others. 
When  ennobling  purpose  goes  out  of  free- 
dom, it  is  easily  displaced  by  the  false  faiths, 
such  as  communism,  which,  while  denying 
freedom,  do  provide  a  sense  of  purpose. 

The  corrosions  of  disloyalty  that  s^ock  us 
are  not  merely  examples  of  individuals  who 
have  gone  wrong.  The  environment  has,  to 
some  extent,  gone  wrong.  That  means  that 
we  need  not  merely  more  adequate  detection 
of  dUloyalty  but  a  climate  in  which  disloy- 
alty cannot  take  root. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  shoiild  not  have 
that  climate. 

Basically,  our  Nation  is  sound.  We  are 
still  young,  in  terms  of  national  life  expect- 
ancy. Our  people  are  stiU  vital  and  capable 
of  great  endeavor.  Our  youth  are  not  deca- 
dent, as  they  show  bravely  and  sacrlflcially 
on  the  battlefields  of  Korea.  At  all  times 
our  people  have  responded  loyally  to  the 
demands  which  Government  has  made  of 
them. 

Out  present  lapses  are  merely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  demands  made  of  us  have  been 
so  largely  in  military,  material,  and  defensive 


terms  that  the  Indispensable  role  of  the  spirit 
has  been  forgotten.  The  need  is  for  a  spir^ 
itual  revival,  so  that  our  people  will  demon- 
strate dramatically  their  rlghteoiu  purpose, 
a  purpose  which  will  be  universal  in  its  ap- 
peal, peaceful  in  its  methods,  and  intense  in 
its  dedication. 

I  recall  the  1940-^5  period,  when  I  worked 
closely  with  you.  Then,  we  saw  the  need 
for  vision — vision  to  see  the  multitudes  at 
home  and  abroad  who  hunger  both  for  things 
material  and  for  things  spiritual — sympathy, 
fellowship,  and  hope — for  education  for  the 
vibrant  thrill  which  comes  from  creative 
^  effort. 

We  saw  the  need  for  hearts  that  were  com- 
prehending— so  that  we  would  be  moved,  by 
compassion,  to  a  dedication  which  would 
make  our  own  life  worth  living. 

We  saw  the  need  for  minds  which  would 
function  clearly,  so  that  we  would  find  the 
practical  ways  to  create  a  world  of  order  and 
solve  the  hard  problems  of  translating  high 
Ideals  into  new  political  mechanisms  that 
would  actually  work. 

Finally,  we  saw  the  need  for  action  to  de- 
velop in  ourselves  a  sense  of  creative  power 
and  purpose.  And  the  churches  did  arouse 
our  people  to  action  to  seek  a  just  and  du- 
rable peace. 

Today  we  need  again  that  vision,  that  com- 
passion, that  clarity  of  mind,  and,  above  all, 
purposeful  action. 

I  venture  to  suggest  three  areas  of  effort: 

1CT7ST     PXarSCT    AN     ORGANIZATION     FOR     WORLD 
PXACS 

1.  Let  our  people  Intensify  their  deter- 
mination to  perfect  an  organization  for  world 
peace  and  justice.  The  D.  N.  has  rot  realized 
all  our  hopes.  Some  of  the  dUappointments 
arise  because  the  Initial  hopes  were  exag- 
gerated. Other  disappointments  are  due  to 
causes  that  can  be  corrected. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  successes. 
They  are  substantial  and  impressive.  The 
Assembly,  as  the  "town  meeting  of  the 
world,"  exerts  a  real  Influence  on  national 
conduct.  Many  have  wondered  why  Soviet 
Russia,  at  a  time  when  it  had  overwhelming 
military  power  in  Europe  and  Asia,  did  not 
use  that  power  in  acts  of  open  armed  aggres- 
sion. I  believe  that  world  opinion,  as  mar- 
shaled by  the  United  Nations,  was  one  unpor- 
tant  restraining  influence.  It  is  no  longer 
expedient  for  any  nation,  no  matter  how 
strong,  to  disregard  this  association  of  the 
nations  with  Its  capacity  to  subject  national 
conduct  to  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  serving  in  the  political 
realm,  the  United  Nations  has  made  some 
significant  contributions  of  an  economic  and 
humanitarian  order. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  beginning.  It  Is 
Inadequate  and  faulty  as  all  great  beginnings 
are.  There  are  few  substitutions  for  learn- 
ing by  trial  and  error.  There  has  been  trial. 
There  has  been  error.  The  lesson  is  to  per- 
severe. 

There  wlU  probably  be  a  general  meeting 
of  the  members  to  review  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  In  1955.  That  meeting  corre- 
sponds in  Importance  with  the  original  San 
Francisco  Conference  in  1946.  The  free  peo- 
ple of  this  country  should  take  the  lead  In 
making  the  United  Nations  into  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  for  achieving  international 
order  and  Justice. 

The  churches,  particularly  In  this  coim- 
try,  performed  a  historic  task  in  developing 
public  sentiment  for  world  organization  and 
in  Influencing  the  character  of  that  organi- 
zation. The  present  task  may  be  harder. 
The  novelty  has  worn  off.  Confidence  has 
been  impaired.  Difficulties  have  emerged 
which,  at  first,  were  overlooked.  But  we  need 
Aot  be  discouraged.  What  has  to  be,  can  be. 
When  It  is  suicidal  not  to  have  world  order, 
then  world  order  is  possible. 

Everywhere  there  is  revulsion  against  the 
death,  the  misery,  the  starvation  of  body  and 
soul  which  recxu-rent  war  and  economic  dls- 
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order  now  wreak  upon  men.  If  freedom  is  to 
seem  worth  whQe,  free  men  must  lead  the 
way  to  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

END   OISCRIMINATXON   THROUGB   BT7UAN 
FXIXOWBHIP 

2.  Ijet  oxir  people  intensify  their  determi- 
nation to  respect  hxmian  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedom.  Our  discriminations,  at 
home  and  abroiul,  are  not  only  a  moral  blot 
on  our  so-called  Christian  civilization,  but 
they  are  a  major  International  hazard. 

Some  believe  that  discriminations  can  be 
wiped  out  by  a  governmental  act,  such  as  a 
domestic  law  or  an  international  treaty. 

But  laws  and  treaties  are  seldom  effective 
as  attempts  by  one  community  to  coerce  an- 
other community.  Laws  and  treaties  should 
reflect  the  moral  judgment  of  the  community 
to  which  they  apply. 

The  Commission  of  the  Church  on  Inter- 
national Affairs  has  been  closely  followlni; 
this  subject.  Its  spokesmen  have  pointed 
out  that  progress  depends  primarily  upon 
developing  a  human-rights  conscience,  edu- 
cation and  publicity,  and  a  resultant  stand- 
ard voluntarily  accepted  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  Involved  In  any  social  situation. 
If  that  is  a  sound  diagnosis — and  I  think 
It  Is — It  means  that  Christian  people  should 
exert  themselves  to  create  local  conununlty 
seutlments  that  are  free  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious intolerance. 

This  National  Council  of  Churches  has  not 
been  Indifferent  to  the  task  and  it  has  given 
encouraging  leadership.  Here  at  home,  sub- 
stantial advances  have  been  made.  But  our 
Christian  people  have  too  long  seemed  half- 
hearted in  their  determination  to  end  un- 
christian discriminations.  They  have  too 
much  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  to  gov- 
ernment. The  responsibility  is,  flrst  of  all, 
a  private  one.  If  our  rellgiotis  people  will 
•rouse  themselves  to  a  dramatic  effort  to  end 
racial  and  rellgioxis  discriminations,  then 
they  wUl  again  be  putting  their  freedom  to 
an  ennobling  and  satisfying  purpose. 

Througtu>ut  the  world,  there  are  myriad 
souls  that  suffer  in  humiliation  and  bitter- 
ness because  of  the  white  man's  assumption 
of  racial  superiority.  If  freedcnn  is  to  seem 
worth  while,  then  our  people,  who  profess  to 
be  the  champions  of  liberty,  must  voluntarily 
practice  human  fellowship. 

MORS    FmiVATS    CHARITT    NXEDED    RATHER    THAN 
OOmNMXNT   GRANTS 

3.  Let  our  people,  as  private  persons,  more 
bountifully  dispense  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  are  materially  less  fortunate.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  we  have  come  too  much 
to  feel  that  the  task  is  only  governmental. 

I  know  that  the  Christian  leaders  of  this 
country  do  not  feel  that  way.  The  Cbtirch 
World  Service,  now  an  agency  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  has  sent  overseas  vast 
amounts  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  gifts 
representing  a  free-will  offering.  The  War 
Relief  Service  of  the  NaUonal  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  has  performed  similar  tasks. 
The  total  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  dis- 
pensed by  such  Christian  agencies  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  approaches  1.000,000,000 
pounds. 

What  has  been  done  Ulustrates  the  Im- 
mense possibilities  of  private  effort.  The 
good  to  others,  and  the  good  wUl  of  others. 
could  be  and  would  be  mxiltlplled  manyfold 
if  our  people  realized  more  fuUy  that  Govern- 
ment grants  are  never  a  substitute  for  private 
charity. 

In  the  International  field  there  were  and 
are  some  reconstruction  and  assistance  acts 
of  magnitude  that  serve  oiu-  enUghtened  self- 
interest  and  that  only  government  can  per- 
form. The  Marshall  plan  was  such  an  act. 
There  are  substantial  tasks  for  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  and  point  4.  However, 
foreign  peoples  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious 
of  governmental  grants,  particularly  when 
the  grantor  U  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world.    Ihey  hmm"^"  that  our  Ovverix- 


ment  wotiU  not  give  away  Its  taxpayers' 
money  merely  as  a  gesture  of  generosity. 
There  U  at  least  a  question  as  to  whether 
pure  benevolence  can  properly  guide  public 
officials  who  are  trustees  of  other  peoples' 
money.  *^ 

That  Is  one  reason  why  all  the  (40,000,000,- 
000  that  our  Government  has  granted  as 
postwar  aid  has  not  won  more  good  will. 
The  recipients  assume  that  oxir  Oovemment 
has  bargained  for  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  it  did 
not,  that,  they  feel,  merely  proves  our  gov- 
ernmental stupidity,  and  that  Is  scarcely  a 
grotmd  for  gratitude. 

FREELT  ACTING  INDIVIDtTALS  CAN  WIN  GOOD  WILL 
FOR   ABIZRICA   BXTrER  THAN   GOVERNMENT 

It  is  different  when  individuals  and  private 
groups  freely  give  of  their  own.  out  of  a 
sense  of  compassion,  particularly  If  they  ex- 
press that  compassion  in  intelligent  and  con- 
structive ways.  Individuals  need  not  feel 
that  their  charity  is  unimportant  because 
their  resources  are  modest.  In  most  areas, 
modest  sums  can  serve  great  ends  If  they 
Implement  programs  which  result  from  clear 
vision,  compassionate  hearU,  and  alert 
minds.  Little  of  permanent  value  can  be 
done  by  money  alone.  Much  can  be  done 
with  a  little  money  if  It  supplemente  vision, 
compassion,  and  hard-headed  intelligence. 
This  combination  accords  with  American 
tradition  which.  In  the  past,  won  us  great 
good  will  and.  as  a  byproduct,  great  security. 

The  government  of  a  great  power  can  never 
win  popxilarity  cortesU.  But  there  is  much 
that  individuals  can  do  to  drive  out  suspi- 
cion and  reinstate  good  will. 

Freedom  is  not  license  to  self-indulgence. 
It  is  the  right  to  live  under  the  compulsions 
of  the  moral  law,  which  Includes  the  second 
great  commandment,  to  love  one's  neighbor 
as  oneself.  If  freedom  is  to  seem  wcu-th 
while,  free  men  must  show  that  they  are 
freely  responsive  to  moral  obligations. 

Many  more  suggestions  could  be  made. 
But  if  our  free  people  will  dramatically  show 
that  freedom  provides  the  qualities  of  spirit, 
of  mind,  and  of  action  needed  to  lead  the 
way  to  world  order,  to  observance  of  human 
rights,  to  i»TM:tice  of  the  Golden  Rule,  then 
freedom  will  again  become  the  force  that 
puts  despotism  to  rout.  Then  a  new  era 
of  liberation  wl^ll  be  ushered  in. 

AMERICA   STANDS  FOR   UBXSATION   OF  OFFBESSEO 
PEOPLS 

During  the  recent  political  campaign,  there 
was  discussion  about  a  policy  of  "liberation." 
Some  were  frightened  by  this  Idea,  feeling 
that  it  meant  war. 

That  fear  illustrates  the  degree  to  which 
even  free  people  have  come  to  think  in  gov- 
ernmental and  military  terms. 

Our  Nation,  from  its  beginning,  has  stood 
for  liberation.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  Lincoln  so  eloquently  said, 
meant  "liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  for  the  world  for  all 
future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  prom- 
ise that  in  due  time  the  weights  should  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men."  That 
concept  never  has  been  frightening — until 
today.  Of  course,  military  policy  is  and 
must  b«  only  a  defensive  policy. 

Dynamism  can  find  proper  expression  only 
In  moral  and  spiritual  terms.  Also,  if  we 
believe  in  freedom,  then  individuals,  rather 
than  government,  must  assume  a  large  part 
of  the  task.  That  is  where  we  are  inade- 
quate today. 

Our  people  are  jiot  Imbued  with  the 
righteous  and  djmamic  faith  which  gives 
them  a  sense  of  mission  and  of  purpose.  The 
essential  need  is  to  recreate  that.  Once  men 
who  are  free  demonstrate  that  freedom  pro- 
duces the  qualities  which  solve  human  prob- 
lems, then  the  Influence  of  freedom  cannot 
be  contained.  It  is  all  pervading.  No  Iron 
curtains  of  the  despots,  no  cringing  policies 
of  the  fearful,  can  prevent  moral  and  spir- 
itual forces  from  penetrating  Into  the  minds 
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and  souls  of  those  tinder  the  ruthless  con- 
trol of  the  ^viet  Communist  structtire. 
They  wiU  Inevitably  subject  that  structvire 
to  new  thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  purposea. 
new  standards  which  are  bound  to  change 
the  mood  of  captives  and  to  diminish  the 
Imperialist  capablUtles  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist dictators. 

Those  dictators  keep  their  grasp  on  cap- 
tive peoples  partly  by  fca-ce,  but  also  by  pro- 
viding a  sense  of  momentous  revolutionary 
movement.  They  claim  to  be  leading  to  a 
new  order  of  peace  and  social  betterment. 
The  very  violence  of  their  claim  carries  a 
conviction  of  sincerity  and  purpoee  which 
the  free  world  lacks.  The  attraction  of  that 
is  great.  Many^of  the  captive  peoples  realize 
that  the  great  goals  proclaimed  can  never  be 
achieved  by  foul  means  and  by  criBhlng 
men's  love  of  God,  love  of  country,  and  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  That  Is  why  many  are 
rebeUlous  in  spirit.  But  also  thwe  are  many 
who  acquiesce  because  they  gain  the  satis- 
faction which  comes  from  sharing  in  strong 
pxu-poees  of  world-wide  scope.  They  do  not 
feel  attracted  by  freedom  which  seems  bar- 
ren of  purpose  and  which,  as  they  see  it. 
survives  strongly  only  where  it  has  past  ac- 
cumulations on  which  to  feed. 

FREEDOM    MEANS    SELF-DEDICATION    TO 

ENNOBLING    ENDS 

The  situation  will  be  totally  different  when 
our  own  conduct  and  example  again  bril- 
liantly iUumlne  the  truth  that  men  do  not 
have  to  chooee  between  freedom  which  is 
sterile  and  captivity  which  is  purposeful; 
that  freedom  means,  not  Idleness,  not  self- 
indulgence,  but  self -dedication  to  ennobling 
and  creative  ends.  When  we  show,  so  that 
all  may  see,  that  freedom  has  that  meaning, 
then  the  edifice  of  despotism  will  surely 
crumble,  because  freemen  wUl  have  broken 
the  hypnotic  spell  by  which  the  despots  hold 
their  masses. 

It  is  natural  that  our  people  should  hope 
that  the  new  Eisenhower  administration 
they  have  chosen  will  end  the  conditions  of 
peril  and  Insecurity  which  now  afflict  the 
world. 

It  can  do  much  and  I  expect  that  It  will. 
Perhaps  the  best  that  it  can  do  will  be  to 
encourage,  and  make  place  for,  the  Indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts  which  are  the  most 
precious  jewels  of  freedom.  Nothing  has 
been  more  disastrotis  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom than  our  growing  assumption  that 
nothing  happens  unless  government  does  it. 

The  basic  solution  of  today's  problems 
rests  with  free  Individuals  and  their  private 
Institutions. 

KAN  MUST  SERVE  OOO'S  PTTRPOSS 

We  are.  promised  that  all  things  can  work 
together  for  good.  But  that  promise  is  not 
made  to  all,  but  only  to  those  who  are  called 
In  accordance  with  God's  purpoee.  Tha«  is 
no  substitute  for  God's  purpose  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  It  Is  the  task  of  the  chiirches  to 
Implant  that  purpose,  as  man's  chief  end. 
and  to  gflve  it  meaning  In  terms  of  man's 
relatione  to  man.  May  you  gloriously  suc- 
ceed. 


Great  Lakes-St  Lawrcace  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdap,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
intention  shortly  to  introduce  a  new- 
type  bill  for  United  States  coparticipa- 
tion  with  our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  in 
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construction  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
viewed and  endorsed  by  leading  prosea- 
way  groups  and  individuals  throughout 
the  Nation  and  by  our  strcgag  seaway 
supporters  in  both  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  version 
of  this  bill  has  already  been  introduced 
by  oiu*  good  friend.  Representative 
George  Dondero.  of  Michigan. 

At  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
printing  in  the  Appendix  a  press  release 
which  I  issued  on  January  1,  which  de- 
scribes the  principal  purpose  of  this  new 
bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  editorials,  one  from  the  January  10, 
1953,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  and  the 
other  from  the  January  7,  1953,  Provi- 
dence (R,  I.)  Evening  Bulletin,  be  printed 
I      following  the  press  release. 

The  press  release  and  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WtLST  To  IimoDtrcE  and  Psess  roR  Imicxdi- 
ATi  Action  on  New-Ttps  Bill  for  United 
States  Pasticipation  in  St.  Lawrxnck 
Seawat 

Senator  Alxxandxr  Wilet,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  la  In  line  to  be  cbalrman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  an-' 
noiinced  today  that  early  In  January  he  will 
Introduce  a  new-type  bill  for  Joint  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  with  Canada  In  the 
construction  of  St.  Lawrence  seaway  canals. 

WiLET  stated  that  "an  urgent  decision  on 
this  long-delayed  issue  Is  absolutely  essential 
if  a  share  In  the  greatest  remaining  reso\irce 
on  the  North  American  Continent  Is  not  to 
'  be  lost  f(»-ever  to  our  country.  The  time  has 
ended  for  mere  talk.  Action  Is  Imperative 
within  the  next  few  months." 

TWO  KZT  FEATURES  OF  NEW  BILL 

Be  pointed  out  that  the  new  legislation 
will  dliler  from  previous  seaway  bills  In  two 
basic  respects: 

1.  The  legislation  would  set  up  a  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation 
which  would  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
buUding  that  phase  of  the  canal  which  Is  at 
the  International  Rapids  section  on  United 
States  territory.  This  Corporation  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  project. 
It  woiild  be  financed  by  self-Uqiiidatlng  bond 
Issues. 

2.  A  second  distinction  Is  the  compara- 
tively small  amoxint  of  money  Involved  to 
our  country — less  than  $100,000,000,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  $566,000,000  United  States 
total  which  was  Involved  In  prevloiis  seaway 
legislation.  The  larger  sum  was  Involved  In 
view  of  previous  legislative  provisions  for  the 
power  project. 

"I  particularly  stress  the  absolute  Impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  both  America's 
national  Interest  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
future  good  relations  with  Canada — of  con- 
structing part  of  the  canals — those  at  the 
International  boundary  In  northern  New 
York  on  United  States  soU.  Unless  this  Is 
done,  Canada  will  go  ahead  and  construct 
the  canals  ezcliislvely  on  Canadian  terri- 
tory." 

POUR- WAT  PARTNERSHIP  PROPOSED 

V^iLET  proposed  that  a  foxir-way  partner- 
ship agreement  be  set  up  In  effect  and  be 
put  Into  Immediate  operation  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  New  York  State. 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

"Under  the  new  plan,  New  York  State  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  would  be  allowed  to 
build  the  urgently-needed  $400,000,000 
power  project  under  authority  granted  by 
the  International  Joint  Commission  and  un- 
der a  license  to  be  granted  by  the  Federal 
Power  CommUwlon.    The  Canadian  Govern- 


ment would  build  the  canals  at  the  Lschines 
and  Soulanges  sections  of  the  river." 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  Canadian  Government  for  offering  to 
bear  thd  full  cost  of  an  all -Canadian  seaway 
of  approximately  $300,000,000.  "This  will- 
ingness of  the  Canadians  underlines  their 
absolute  earnestness  to  go  ahead.  If  neces- 
sary, completely  on  their  own.  It  points  up 
their  realistic  appreciation  of  the  crucial 
significance  of  the  project  to  North  America. 
Further,  It  Indicates  the  business  aciunen  of 
the  Canadian  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  be- 
cause thi»wlll  be  one  of  the  soundest  busi- 
ness ventures  ever  undertaken  by  a  govern, 
ment." 

WiLET  pointed  out.  however,  "that  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  la  an  International  boundary 
water,  and  that  the  future  usage  of  the  sea- 
way will  be  Just  as  vital  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  to  our  Canadian  neighbors." 

WX    SHOT7LO    SET    EXAMPLE    TO    THE    WORLD 

"I  must  frankly  say  that  It  would  be  a 
shocking  commentary  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  If  the  two  best  neighbors  anywhere 
on  earth — the  United  States  and  Canada — 
were  to  faU  (because  of  a  relatively  few 
United  States  obstructionists)  to  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  what  Is  so  obvioiisly 
a  project  to  both  countries'  mutual  best  In- 
terest. How,  for  example,  can  we  possibly 
urge  France  and  Germany  to  Join  In  a 
Sxjropean  army — how  can  we  urge  econooiic 
unification  of  the  Western  European  conti- 
nent if  we  and  Canada,  allied  by  a  common 
culture,  by  common  traditions,  by  a  common 
love  of  freedom,  by  a  magnificent  record  of 
friendship — cannot  set  an  example  of  pool- 
ing our  action  on  this  project?" 

WiLET  stated  that  under  his  proposed  leg- 
islation, there  would  not  be  a  minute's  delay 
in  completion  of  the  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect. He  pointed  out  that  United  States  par- 
ticipation would  save  approximately  $35,000.- 

000  if  construction  Is  partly  on  American  soli 
"where  topographical  conditions  permit  more 
economical  construction." 

WORK    CAN    START    THIS    SPRINO 

He  predicted  that  "work  could  start  as 
early  as  this  spring  if  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  licensed  the  State  of  New  York 
to  buUd  the  power  project  and  if  the  license 
does  not  get  Involved  In  litigation." 

WiLXT  continued,  "I  want  to  state  very 
frankly  that  I  would  propose  delay  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  licensing.  If  I 
felt  that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
not  allow  Joint  participation  in  the  seaway. 
But  I  am  so  convinced  that  the  fair-minded 
and  friendly  attitude  of  the  splendid  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  United  States  that  I 
feel  that  even  after  such  a  Uoense  Is  granted 
for  the  ix)wer  project,  our  good  neighbors 
to  the  north  will  definitely  leave  the  door 
open  for  Joint  participation  by  the  United 
States.  By  a  Joint  partnership,  we  will  elimi- 
nate the  danger  of  any  possible  future  dis- 
agreement and  dispute." 

GOOD    PROSPECTS    IN    HCHTT-THIRD    COKORRSS 

WiLXT  continued  that  "no  realistic  ob- 
server who  has  followed  the  seaway  battles 
in  the  Congress  would  overestimate  the 
prospects  of   the  proposed   new   legislation. 

1  am  convinced,  however,  that  pro-seaway 
forces  have  picked  up  strength  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  that 
prospects  are  now  good,  particularly  if  grass 
roots  support  Is  made  articulate.  I  am  fur- 
ther convinced  that  if  the  incoming  Repub- 
lican administration  gives  Its  strongest  pos- 
sible support,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  wUl,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  1053,  at 
long  last,  this  great  dream  of  three  decades — 
backed  by  every  American  President  during 
that  time — will  come  to  fruition." 

WiLRT  concluded  by  announcing  that  at 
a  very  early  meeting  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  would  submit  plans 
for  early  hearings  on  the  seaway  1:^11  and  that 


he  Is  In  contact  with  House  pro-seaway  forces 
for  action  on  that  side  ot  the  Hill. 

(From  the  JanesvUle  Dally  Gazette  of 
January  10,  1953] 

SxAWAT  Will  Br  Built — Wax  Unitxd  States 
But  In? 

There  Is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  wUl  be  constructed. 
Canada  has  already  decided  to  do  it  alone, 
digging  a  a7-foot  sblp  channel  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

As  the  new  Congress  opens  It  will  face  the 
SO-year-old  project  in  a  new  bill.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion and  Congress  decide  at  this  late  dat« 
that  the  United  States  should  enter  the 
project  as  a  partner,  and  if  so.  wiU  ths 
Canadians  like  the  Idea? 

Wisconsin's  Senator  Alxxandrr  Wilrt, 
who  will  be  the  new  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  wUl  toes 
in  the  bill  shortly  after  the  session  begins, 
and  a  similar  bill  wUl  b«  introduced  in  ths 
House. 

General  Elsenhower  favQred  the  project 
when  he  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  He  gave 
it  a  somewhat  qualified  approval  during  the 
election  campaign.  His  new  secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  George  Humphrey,  of  Cleveland,  is 
strong  for  it.  The  new  Defense  Secretary, 
Charles  E.  WUson,  can  be  counted  on  to  favor 
it.  New  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  also  U  for  it. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  project 
lost  by  a  vote  of  43  to  40  in  the  Senate  and 
the  bill's  backers  believe  they  can  win  ths 
Senate,  but  the  House  vote  will  be  tougher. 

Strong  opposition,  as  usual,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  eastern  seaboard  Interests,  util- 
ity, coal  and  rail  lobbies.  Both  seaway  and 
hydroelectric  pliases  are  included  In  the  proj- 
ect. As  set  up  now.  New  York  State  and 
Ontario  Province  would  share  evenly  the  cost 
of  the  hydroelectric  part  of  the  plan — esti-  " 
mated  somewhere  between  $500,000  and 
$600,000. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  say  both  military 
and  economic  reasons  make  it  pocw  business 
for  the  United  States  to  stay  out.  If  Can- 
ada  goes  ahead  alone  it  wUl  control  what 
ships  enter  and  leave.  Transport  of  Iron 
ore  from  new  Labrador  mines  to  Great  Lakes 
steel  mills  Is  a  strong  argument  for  the  plan. 
These  mills,  they  say.  must  depend  more  and 
more  on  Labrador  ore  as  the  Minnesota  iron 
range  reserves  are  depleted. 

It  looks  as  though  Sen.  Wilxt's  work  may 
be  more  fruitful  now.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  seaway  go  to  Canada  alone. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  January  7.  1053] 

RcviTB  St.  Lawrsncx 

Senator  Wilet's  announcement  that  he 
intends  to  fight  tor  American  participation 
in  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
is  encouraging.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  will  be  in  good 
strategic  position  to  press  the  issue  to  a 
positive  conclusion.  At  least  the  enabling 
legislation  is  not  likely  to  die  In  that  com- 
mittee, as  it  did  last  session  when  Chairman 
Connallt  was  as  strong  against  the  project 
as  Mr.  WiLET  Is  for  the  undertaking. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  a  pro- 
gram of  such  vast  potential  benefit  not  only 
to  our  material  progress  but  to  our  future 
relations  with  Canada  has  been  8t3rmled  ses- 
sion after  session  in  Congress  by  transporta- 
tion and  port  interests  fearful  of  new  com- 
petition. Some  immediate  injury  to  such 
Interests  conceivably  could  occur. 

But  in  the  longer  and  more  realistic  view, 
the  resultant  economic  progress  stemming 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation  and  power 
development  would  eventually  provide  more 
business  for  these  complaining  groups.  For  * 
this  ^pe  of  c<Mnpetltion.  repeatedly  demon- 
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strated  in  various  economic  fields,  tends  ul- 
timately to  enlarge  rather  than  restrict  the 
volume  of  business  of  established  concerns. 

Mr.  WiLST  has  in  mind  something  more 
than  simply  an  appeal  for  reconsideration 
of  laA  session's  sidetracked  legislation.  He 
offers  a  new  plan  for  the  navigation  part  of 
this  long-debated  undertaking.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Canada,  he  would  have  the  canal 
at  the  international  rapids  financed  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis.  The  power  phase,  as 
now  projected,  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Ontario  and  New  York. 

If  this  country  is  to  participate  with  Can- 
ada In  the  navigation  project.  Congress  must 
act  promptly  on  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question.  Canada  has  become  Impatient  of 
delay.  With  Mr.  Truman's  cooperation,  she 
has  virtually  cleared  the  way  for  proceeding 
on  her  Own  responsibility  in  the  navigation 
matter.  As  Mr.  Wilet  well  says,  our  country 
now  faces  an  urgent  decision. 


The  Natioad  Foreifii  Trade  Co«ac3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  M4RTLAMR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWI'lTgD  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  15. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  composed  as  it  is  of  outstanding 
business  and  industrial  leaders  of  our 
Nation,  has  attained  an  enviable  place 
in  tjbe  economic  life  of  our  country. 
When  this  worth-while  organization 
speaks  It  carries  conviction  because  of 
its  background  of  long  experience,  stead- 
fast adherence  to  American  ideals,  and 
as  an  exponent  of  our  free  competitive 
enterprise  system. 

Recently  this  sizable  group  held  its 
thirty-ninth  convention  in  New  York 
City  and  adopted  a  foreign  economic 
policy  for  Americans.  Because  of  Its 
significance,  and  of  Its  declaration  of 
time- tested  policies  as  the  bulwark  of 
sound  business,  this  concluding  docu- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  citi- 
zens throughout  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  declaration  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  6. 1953,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  FoBxiGM  Economic  Pquct  for  Americans 

The  United  States,  endowed  by  Its  found- 
ing fathers  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
spiritual  and  moral  valvies  Inherent  In  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has 
grown  to  greatness  through  its  dedication  to 
these  values.  The  fulfillment  of  our  des- 
tiny. In  keeping  with  the  heritage  we  have 
received,  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
our  freedom  and  upon  the  lichievement  of 
the  material  strength  necessary  for  its  de- 
fense. An  essential  element  of  that  strength 
Is  our  system  of  free,  private,  competitive 
enterprise,  which  provides  opportunity,  en- 
coxirages  initiative,  rewards  dlUgence,  and 
leaves  the  minds  and  hands  of  men  free  to 
work  out  their  ovra  Individual  destinies. 

The  Thirty-ninth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  believes  that  tlie  concept  of 
economic  freedom  implicit  in  the  private  en- 
terprise system  must  underlie  all  consider- 
ations of  national  policy.    The  strength  on 


which  our  freedom  as  a  nation  depends  can 
be  assured  only  If  private  enterprise  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  lu  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  ttiat 
strength. 

The  convention  beUeves  that  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  aU  national  poUcy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  must  be  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  ot  the  American  people.  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  specifically,  every  prin- 
ciple that  is  Invoked,  every  policy  that  is 
applied,  every  action  that  is  taken,  must  be 
directed  consciously  and  deliberately  toward 
the  promotion  of  our  national  security  and 
well-being  and  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom. Only  in  this  way  can  our  enlightened 
self-interest  be  effectively  served.  No  for- 
eign poUcy  which  falls  in  this  objective  de- 
««''ves— nor  will  it  long  receive— the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

AMERICA'S    ECONOMIC    AND    MILtrART    STRENGTH 

The  foreign  economic  poUcy  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  vital  factor  in  our  international 
relations,  must  fortify  and  Implement  the 
foreign  policy  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Our 
foreign  economic  policy  must,  therefore,  be 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  and  upbuild- 
ing of  America's  economic  and  military 
strength.  The  convention  beUeves  that  this 
can  be  assured  only  if  the  following  funda- 
menUl  considerations  are  kept  always  in 
view:  *     •" 

1.  The  strength  and  security  of  the  United 
states  win  he  fostered,  in  the  worid  situation 
confronting  us,  if  the  nations  standing  with 
us  against  subversion  and  aggression  are  also 
strong  and  secure.  It  is  consistent  with  our 
enlightened  self-interest  that  we  assist  these 
nations  in  the  efforts  they  make  to  build 
up  their  security  and  strength. 

2.  Any  assistance  we  g;lve  these  nations  In 
the  form  of  goods  and  services,  unless  we 
receive  goods  and  services  in  equivalent 
measure  in  return,  obviously  imposes  an 
economic  burden  on  the  American  people. 
The  exigencies  of  our  national  defense  may 
however.  Justify  in  some  instances  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  these  nations  in  ex- 
change for  political  or  military  advantage. 
In  such  Instances,  the  benefit  accruing  to 
the  American  people  must  be  real  and  clearly 
demonstrable.  If  it  is  not,  the  people  wUl 
not  long  tolerate  the  impairment  of  their 
economic  well-being  which  the  provision  of 
unrequited  assistance  inevitably  entails. 

RAW    MATERIALS 

3.  The  United  States  must  look  more  and 
more  to  other  lands  for  a  continuing  flow 
of  the  raw  materials  we  need,  both  to  con- 
serve our  own  resources  and  to  assure  an 
adeqiiate  and  Increasing  supply  of  those 
materials  we  lack.  We  do  not  ourselves  pos- 
sess unlimited  resources,  nor  are  we  eco- 
nomically self-sufBclent.  The  reserves  ot 
many  of  our  Indigenous  raw  materials  have 
been  depleted  by  the  demands  of  two  wars, 
and  there  are  many  other  materials  esEcntlal 
to  our  Industrial  strength  and  our  national 
security  which  we  do  not  produce  at  all. 

4.  The  first  requisite  to  the  avaUabillty  of 
raw  materials  needed  for  the  defense  erf  the 
free  world  Is  the  assurance  of  access  to  the 
sources  from  which  these  materials  come. 
Equally  Important  ar*  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity for  their  development,  and  the  hold- 
ing open  of  the  lines  of  communication  by 
which  they  reach  tlrelr  destination. 

6.  A  further  requisite  to  availability  of 
these  raw  materials  is  the  removal  of  the 
economic  barriers  which  prevent  their  ad- 
vantageous interchange  In  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  the  overcoming  of  the  physi- 
cal obstacles  which  impede  their  flow  from 
the  areas  where  they  are  found  to  the  points 
of  their  use  and  consumption. 

6.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  freedom 
of  access  to  raw  materials  be  safeguarded,  or 
that  impediments  to  their  flow  be  removed. 
Underlying  all  else  Is  the  need  for  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  these  materials,  both 


by  the  Intensified  development  of  existing 
sources,  and  by  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  sources,  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  end  that  the  urgent  demand  for  them 
may  be  satisfied  in  abundance. 

INVESTMENT  OF  PRIVATX  CAPITAL 

7.  The  achievement  of  higher  levels  of  pro- 
duction, both  in  the  field  of  raw  materisJs, 
and.  when  and  where  feasible,  in  the  field  of 
manufactured  goods,  is  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  free  world's  economic  well- 
l>elng.  In  the  case  of  many  underdeveloped 
nations,  an  immediate  and  continuing  In- 
crease in  the  production  of  raw  materials  Is 
urgently  needed  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the 
goods  which  they  must  Import  in  order  to 
develop  their  economies  and  thereby  improve 
their  living  standards. 

8.  The  Increased  production  abroad  of  both 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  re- 
quires a  great  Increase  In  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour.  This  calls  In  turn 
for  a  great  Increase  in  the  Investment  of 
private  capital,  both  local  and  foreign.  The 
employment  of  private  capital,  as  distinct 
from  the  use  of  public  funds,  carries  with  it 
the  experienced  managerial  and  technical 
skills  essential  to  its  effective  application. 
Political  and  economic  environments  con- 
ducive to  such  private  Investment,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  attendant  skills,  are  pre- 
requisites to  the  attainment  of  the  Increased 
production  the  free  world  so  urgently  needs. 

PRODUCTION   AND  TRIBE 

9.  Increased  production,  freer  Interchange. 
and  wider  consumption  are  basic  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  world.  To  the  extent  that 
the  people  of  any  land  lack  adequate  re- 
sources and  techniques,  they  will  achieve 
their  maxlm\im  strength  and  well-being  only 
by  drawing  upon  tlie  resources  and  tech- 
niques of  others.  Advantageous  Interchange 
of  goods  and  services  is  the  basis  and  Justi- 
fication of  all  international  trade  and 
investment. 

10.  In  our  own  case,  the  opportunity  to 
make  effective  viae  ot  the  products  of  other 
lands,  where  these  products  contribute  to 
our  national  security,  the  conservation  of 
our  resources,  or  the  well-being  of  our  i)eople, 
depends  upon  a  willingness  to  facilitate  their 
entry  Into  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  sectional,  partisan,  or  narrowly  selfish 
interest. 

These  fundamental  considerations,  the 
convention  h<rid8,  must  govern  the  formula- 
tion of  any  foreign  economic  policy  designed 
to  promote  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
the  American  people.  In  order  to  give  effect 
to  such  a  foreign  economic  policy,  the  con* 
ventlon  holds  that  certain  specific  courses  of 
action  are  essential: 

1.  Our  Government  must  be  forthright - 
with  the  American  people,  and  with  the 
peoples  of  foreign  lands,  in  acknowledging 
that  the  assistance  we  give  to  other  nations 
In  pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  finds  Its  Justification  in  the  promotion 
of  mutual  security  and  freedom. 

2.  Our  Government  must  be  prepared  to 
bring  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  its  political 
and  economic  power  in  promoting  that  in- 
creased production  and  avallabUlty  of  mate- 
rials and  goods  upon  which  security  and 
freedom  depend.  We  must  expect  that  all 
nations.  In  the  full  exercise  of  their  sover- 
eignty, win  accept  the  obligations  essential 
to  the  common  effort  called  for. 

RELIANCE   ON   PRIVATE   ENTERFBISS 

8.  Our  Government  should  make  It  clear 
that  it  regards  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment as  the  function  of  private  enterprise; 
that  It  will  rely  on  private  enterprise  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  eccmomic  alms  our 
national  interests  require,  and  that  it  wUl 
seek,  by  every  peaceful  means,  to  broaden 
and  extend  the  opportunities  available  to 
private  enterprise  In  all  fields  of  interna- 
tional endeavor.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
no  attempt  to  impose  our  system  on  other 
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peoples,  and  tt  is  recognized  that  any  enter* 
prise  conducted  abroad  must  operate  within 
the  ft-ameworic  of  local  law. 

4.  In  Implementing  this  declared  reliance 
upon  private  enterprise,  our  Oovernment 
must  exert  ItselX  to  the  utmost  In  securing 
the  creation  of  conditions,  both  here  aud 
abroad,  which  are  conducive  to  the  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital  and  to  the  attraction 
of  Its  attendant  resources,  skills,  and  tech- 
niques. The  necessities  In  this  regard  in- 
clude the  adoption  of  policies  which  will  en- 
courage savings  and  capital  formation,  and 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  principle  that 
Income  on  direct  Investments  should  be 
taxed  only  in  the  country  where  it  is  earned. 
They  also  Include  recognition  of  the  sanc- 
"tlty  of  contract;  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion on  the  groiind  of  nationality  of  owner- 
ship; freedom  from  compulsion  as  to  local 
equity  participation  or  local  management 
control:  freedom  from  discriminatory  or  de- 
structive taxation;  the  right  to  full  con- 
vertibility of  earnings  on  capital  Invested, 
Including  reinvestments;  and  assurances,  in 
the  event  of  expropriation,  of  prompt,  ade- 
quate, and  effective  compensation. 

yAVOBABLK    tNVKSTMXNT    "CUMATSS" 

B.  with  a  view  to  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  creation  ot  environments  abroad  fav- 
orable to  the  Investment  of  private  capital, 
cur  OoTernment  should  pursue  a  vigorous 
program  looking  toward  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  friendship,  comn^rce,  and  eco- 
nomic development,  tax  treaties,  and  other 
agreements  conducive  to  this  end. 

6.  If  favorable  Investooent  climates  are  to 
be  created  abroad,  our  Government  must 
make  U  clear,  by  word  and  action,  that 
American  public  funds  will  not  be  made 
available  for  projects  which,  under  proper 
conditions,  could  be  financed  by  private  cap- 
ital. It  is  obvious  that  no  progress  will  -be 
made  toward  opening  the  door  to  the  en- 
trance of  private  capital  from  abroad,  aixd 
particularly  from  the  UiUted  States,  so  long 
as  other  nations  believe  that  they  can  draw 
upon  American  public  funds,  and  can  thereby 
escape  the  obligations  and  self-discipline 
which  the  attraction  and  use  of  private  capi- 
tal would  cntalL 

naaDOM  or  tbx  makxxt  flacx 

▼.  Our  Government  should  not  participate 
In  Intergovernmental  arrangements  which 
impose  restrictions  on  the  distribution  or 
use  of  commodities  entering  into  Intema- 
tkmal  trade.  Governmental  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  market  place  can 
be  as  much  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  in  trade, 
and  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  people,  as  the  i»1vate  cartels  we 
have  rightly  repudiated  in  which  American 
participation  has  been  outlawed. 

8.  Our  Government  must  continue  tts  ef- 
forts toward  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
ot  an  International  trading  system,  mul- 
tilateral in- character,  free  of  discriminations 
and  burdenscffne  restrictions,  and  afTordlng 
access  on  substantially  equal  terms  to  ma- 
terieUs  and  markets.  The  United  States,  as 
the  cbamplon  ot  freer  international  trade, 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  the  struggle 
against  economic  national  inn.  It  must  see 
to  It  that  its  own  international  trade  prac- 
tlees  are  consistent  with  the  jn-lnclples  fcnr 
irtilch  it  stands. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
calls  for  the  formulation,  pronouncement, 
and  execution  of  a  foreign  ec(»K»nlc  policy 
embodying  the  {u-inciples  and  policies  it  has 
cited.  It  calls  for  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  vigorous  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business  in  order  to  make  this 
foreign  economic  policy  effective. 

Government  and  business  each  has  its  par- 
ticular field  of  competence  in  meeting  the 
economic  problems  involved  in  oui  interna- 
tional relations.  It  la  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  set  the  course  our  foreign  economic 
policy  must  take,  and  to  hold  open  to  busi- 


ness the  opportunities  which  boatness  must 
have  if  the  objectives  ot  this  policy  are  to 
be  realized.  It  is  part  of  business  to  pro- 
duce the  results  which  will  lead  to  the  reali- 
zation of  these  objectives — for  there  is,  and 
can  be.  no  substitute  for  the  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can private  enterprisers  who  go  out  in  search 
of  markets  and  in  quest  of  the  materials 
essential  to  our  economic  strength. 

Tbe  upbuilding  of  that  strength  is  vital 
to  our  national  defense  and  well-being  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  we  cherish. 


Abscace  of  LjBckmg  ia  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Jantutm  13,  19Si 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  Payette- 
ville,  N.  C.  emphasizing  the  gratifying 
fact  that  tile  records  disclc^e  that  no 
lynching  occurred  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  year  1952. 

This  should  be  good  news  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  for  it  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  public  sentiment 
in  all  of  the  States  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  controlling  the  situation,  and 
the  State  statutes  have  proven  effective 
in  assisting  the  crystallization  of  this 
sentiment,  therefore  making  a  Federal 
statute  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  (Mrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokb. 
as  follows: 

LTKCRIN8:    It  Vanishis  Wtthotjt  Pkdekai. 

ASSISTANCK 

A  milestone  in  our  march  toward  a  happier 
and  a  saner  country  was  established  during 
1932,  when — for  the  first  time  since  1882  at 
least — we  went  a  complete  calendar  year 
without  blotting  our  re«Jrd  with  a  lynching. 

The  record  was  not  unexpected.  For  a 
period  of  several  years,  the  number  of  lyncb- 
ings  in  the  United  States  has  been  approach- 
ing the  vanishing  point  under  the  Impact  of 
education,  understanding,  and  a  more  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  law. 

People  of  tbe  United  States  today  realiae 
that  they  can  expect  to  see  justice  operate 
in  the  courts  they  have  established  and  that 
there  is  neither  necessity  nor  reason  in 
taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands. 

And  that  remnant  of  cttlaens  who  have 
not  yet  been  reached  by  the  Impact  of  under- 
standing and  education,  realise  today  that 
the  majesty  of  tbe  law  takes  a  very  dim  view 
of  lynching  or  other  forms  of  extralegal 
violence.  A  number  of  cltiaens  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were  given  an 
object  lesson  along  that  line  in  the  courta 
of  Columbus  County  during  1952. 

An  additional  and  laaportant  factor  In 
the  suppression  of  lynching  and  mob  vio- 
lence has  been  the  increased  eJBclency  and 
mobility  of  law-enforcement  officers.  Hard- 
siu-faced  highways  and  motor  vehicles  make 
it  possible  for  law  olBcers  to  concentrate 
their  forces  quickly  at  almost  any  point 
where  mob  violence  thr^tena.  Bapld-fire 
weapons  and  tear-gas  dlsseminatmv  in  the 
hands  of  law  officers  make  mob  violence  a 
very  risky  business. 

The  big  Item  In  the  prevention  ot  lynch- 
ing, however,  remains  a  strong  and  growing 
public  sentiment  agalnat  the  practice. 


Since  lynchings  In  general  have  had  a 
racial  angle,  this  public  sentiment  against 
them  has  grown  in  direct  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease in  racial  goodwill  and  tolerance  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
is  the  greatest  admixture  of  the  white  and 
colored  races. 

This  goodwill  and  tolerance  has  grown  and 
is  growing  voluntarily  under  the  leadership 
of  sensible  men  and  wonMn  of  both  racca. 

It  should  continue  to  increase  in  the  South 
provided  there  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  speed  it  up  by  laws 
which  run  against  the  grain  ot  existing 
custom. 

There  is  no  single  circumstance  which 
could  nvdlify  all  the  good  which  has  been 
achieved  in  racial  understanding  than  the 
passage  and  enforcement  ot  such  arbitrary 
legislation. 

For  years  there  have  been  earnest  but  non- 
understanding  people  who  have  tried  to  se- 
cxu-e  the  passage  of  a  Federal  antilynching 
law. 

These  efforts  have  failed,  but  lynching  has 
vanished  without  such  legislation. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  with  tbe  disappear- 
ance of  lynching  there  will  also  disappear 
the  perennial  demand  for  such  Insulting 
Federal  statutes. 

All  they  would  do  would  be  to  rekindle  the 
worst  featiires  of  racial  consciousness  which 
today  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  overcoming 
without  the  assistance  of  Federal  bayonets 
or  the  FBL 
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Coaffictiii{  Foreign  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OV  MDIMCSOTA 

IM  THK.  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTTBD  8TATVS 
Tuesday,  January  13. 19S3 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcom»  an  editorial 
entitled  "When  Policies  Collide,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib- 
une of  January  3,  1953.  The  editorial 
deals  with  conflicting  foreign  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcorb, 
as  follows : 

Whem  Poucns  CoLura 

Precldcnt  Truman  focused  attention  on  a 
ticklish  problem  when  be  denounced  tbe 
law  which  forced  imposition  of  new  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  dairy  products  the  other 
day.  Unfortunately,  however,  It  is  not  a 
problem  that  can  be  solved  by  angry  words. 

The  President  told  his  press  conference 
that  new  quotas  will  cut  dried  whole  milk 
Imports  from  our  friends  in  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  New  Zealand.  The  restrictions 
will  mean  fewer  dollars  for  these  nations  to 
spend  on  our  exports. 

As  Mr.  Truman  is  well  aware,  however, 
quotas  on  imports  are  the  logical  supplement 
to  Government -sponsored  price  supports  in 
this  country.  8o  long  as  prices  here  are  held  ^ 
above  the  world  level  foreign  producers  will 
be  strongly  tempted  to  enter  oiu  market. 

Unrestricted  entry  of  foreign  goods  under 
these  circumstances  Inevitably  depresses  the 
domestic  price  and  requires  increasing  out- 
lays for  price  supports.  Obviously  Congress 
hoped  to  reduce  the  cost  of  {nice  supports 
when  it  voted  for  the  restrictions  on  dairy 
imports. 

The  truth  Is  that  efforto  to  promote  freer 
trade  are  inconsistent  with  efforts  to  prop 
up  prices  and  wages  at  home.    There  la  no 


point  In  discussing  one  objective  wltbout 
taking  the  other  into  consideration. 

At  the  moment  the  dairy  Industry  Is  ex- 
posed to  most  of  the  unfa^tirable  crltldam 
and  publicity  this  Inconsit  tency  has  gen- 
erated. Yet  Congress  is  not  likely  to  tolerate 
unrestricted  imports  of  any  other  farm  com- 
modity whose  domestic  price  is  supported  at 
higher  than  the  world  level.  Nor  is  it  likely 
to  condone  unlimited  entry  erf  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  produced  by  workers  unpro- 
tected by  minimum  wage  laws  or  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  than  American 
workers. 

Tbe  Stat*.  Department  hat  good  reason  to 
be  embarrassed  by  import  barriers  erected 
against  goods  it  has^ncoiu^ged  oiu-  foreign 
friends  to  produce  under  the-  banner  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  dairy  farmer,  however, 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  inq airing  why  such 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  same  Gov* 
ernment  that  willingly  supports  domestic 
prices  of  farm  products. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n  the  in- 
evitable clash  between  these  two  conflicting 
objectives  has  been  avoided  by  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  As  long  as  our  foreign 
friends  received  gifts  of  dollars  they  could 
not  earn  by  selling  in  our  market,  there  was 
little  reason  to  complain.  But  with  Con- 
gress In  a  mood  to  reduce  the  flow  of  free 
dollars,  we  are  now  hearing  cries  of  pain. 

Arriving  at  a  esompromisc  solution  that 
will  satisfy  oiu:  friends  abroad  as  well  as  our 
farmers  and  manufacturers  at  home  wUl  not 
be  easy.  The  new  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion will  have  to  muster  all  the  wisdom  at  its 
command  to  draft  such  a  policy.  And  it  wiU 
have  to  be  administered  with  tact  and 
diplomacy. 


IiTettisatioa  of  G>BMiBiutts  Mni  Sdb- 
Tertires  ii  Ow  CoUefes  aod  (jBrrcr- 
tilies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxufem 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  Harlan 
Hatcher,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Hatcher  represents  the 
true  American  spirit  by  ofTering  his  co- 
operation with  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion of  infiltration  of  Communists  and 
subversives  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Hatcher  and  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  deserve 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  good  loyal 
Americans  f(M-  portraying  such  a  loyal 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

Representative  Habolo  H.  Veldk. 
Chairman.  House  Un-American' 
Activities  Committee: 
We  read  In  the  papers  that  the  University 
of  Michigan  Is  named  as  one  e>f  the  schools 
on  your  list  for-  investigation.    Although  we 
have  not  received  notice  of  your  plans  we 
wish  to  assure  you  of  our  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  you  to  the  fullest  extent.    We 
fiUly  share  the  Interests  of  our  cltiaens  in 
guarding,    prtservlng.    and    enhancing    our 
American  heritage.     The  university  Is  dedi- 
cated to  sound  educatiem  and  to  the  safety 
and  progress  of  the  Nation.    It  has  long  been 
Among   the  leading  InsUtutlons  In  iu  co- 


opwatlon  with  the  Armed  Fbrees  tn  tbe  field 
of  research  and  other  so  vices  considered 
vital  to  emr  national  strength.  It  is  main- 
tained by  the  State  in  the  public  interest. 
These  considerations  have  led  us  to  exer- 
cise all  vigilance  consistent  with  American 
pracUoe  against  the  posslbUity  of  subversive 
activities  while  t»eserving  the  traditional 
freedcm  of  scholarly  investigation  upon 
which  ovr  national  progress  is  based.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  university  is  successfully 
fulfilling  its  mission  and  discharging  its  great 
obligation  to  our  ootintry. 

Hsujur  Hatchb. 
President.  University  of  Michigan. 


Pablic  ScKooI  CoBstmctioa  m  Sontk 
DakoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  aOTTTH  DAKOTA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sioux  Falls 
(8.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader. 

This  editorial  states  the  conviction  of 
most  South  £>akotans  who  would  rather 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  State's 
education  program  than  have  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  aid — aid  based  on  a  60- 
cent  return  to  South  Dakota  from  a  tax 
dollar  sent  to  Washington. 

The  editorial  follows: 

n-om  Washington  we  learn  about  South 
Dakota — and  how  distressing  is  the  story  we 
hear. 

The  Fednal  Security  Agency's  Office  of 
Bducatlon  advises  us  that  South  Dakota 
needs  $30,000,000  for  public  school  construc- 
tion but  that  the  State's  resources  are  only 
sufflcient  to  provide  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  money  needed. 

Sounds  terrible  doesnt  It?  Poor,  be- 
draggled Scmth  Dakota.  And,  no  doubt, 
these  Washingtonlans  would  like  to  pictxire 
us  as  a  people  who  are  walking  aroimd  In 
rags,  who  are  without  sufflcient  food  and  who 
are  proper  subjects  for  national  charity. 

Tbe  survey  supposedly  was  made  by  tha 
Office  of  Education. 

^TJST   PeOPAGANO* 

It  Is  ptire  applesauce,  of  covirse.  South 
Dakota  is  as  well  qualified  to  provide  ade- 
(luate  schools  for  its  chUdren  as  any  State 
in  the  Union.  We  need  no  handouts  from 
Washington  for  food,  shelter,  or  education. 
We  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  thank  you, 
and  that  Is  what  we  are  doing.  And  we 
also  are  talking  care  of  Washington  to  the 
tune  ot  some  $70,000,000  a  year  in  Federal 
taxes. 

South  Dakota  is  a  relatively  rich  State. 
Our  Income  on  a  per  capita  basis  Is  well 
above  the  national  average.  We  still  have 
enough  left  for  our  own  needs  after  taking 
care  of  the  dimwits  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  Washington  and  the  others  in  the 
Capital  who  have  t>een  feasting  at  the  public 
trough  for  lo,  these  many  years. 

TBB    BJEAL    STOST 

But,  of  course,  there's  a  story  behind  the 
story.  The  Office  of  Bducatlon  actually  isn't 
as  gullible  or  as  stupid  as  it  sounds.  It 
wants  to  push  through  a  big  appropriation 
in  Washington  for  the  <»nstructi(xi  of 
schools  in  the  various  States.  So  It  etovises 
the  story  ot  want  and  poverty.  Now  It  will 
go  before  Congress  with  these  figures  and 


shed  tears  In  behalf  ot  the  poor  school  chil- 
dren in  South  Dakota  as  well  as  in  othw 
States. 

But  it  Is  primarily  concaned  about  Its 
own  agency.  It  wants  more  and  more  money 
to  distribute  and.  In  consequence,  more  and 
more  Jobs. 

What  it  proposes  to  do.  In  effect.  Is  to 
take  more  Federal  taxes  out  of  South  Da- 
kota and  then  rebate  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  to  us  in  tbe  form  of  school  aid.  In 
the  process,  though,  our  dollars  will  shrink. 
We  win  send  a  doUar  to  Washington  for 
education  and  then  we  wlU  receive  In  ra- 
turn  perhaps   60  cents,   perhaps  less. 

We  prefer  to  keep  oxir  dollars,  spend  them 
ourselves  and  save  the  portion  required  to 
^maintain  a  Washington  bureaucracy 


Okie  ami  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtTCT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  newspaper  article  written  by  a 
very  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  House.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Roy  Q.  Fitz- 
gerald, who  for  many  years  very  ably 
represented  the  Dayton.  Ohio,  district. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  distinguished  himself  in 
Congress  by  his  work  in  revising  the 
United  States  Code.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also 
distinguished  himself  in  Congress  by  his 
work  in  behalf  of  veterans.  He  had  a 
distinguished  war  record.  Because  of 
the  further  fact  that  the  Dayton  Soldiers 
Home  was  located  in  his  congressional 
district,  he  rendered  valuable  service  to 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  still  living  in  D&yUm, 
Ohio,  where  he  has  lived  practically  all 
his  life,  and  he  still  maintains  an  active 
interest  in  matters  relating  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

■nie  following  Is  the  printed  article  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Ohio  ako  Tkxas 

(By  Roy  G.  Fltsgerald) 

Great  preparations  are  under  way  for  a 
grand  celebration  of  our  Buckeye  State's 
eme  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  next 
year.  The  counties  are  being  organized,  the 
public  schex>l  teachers  are  making  plans,  and 
the  State  capital  Is  busy  with  programs. 
Hon.  Miles  S.  Kuhns  is  in  charge  here. 

Nineteen  fifty-three  is  also  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  erf  the  first  flight  of  a  human 
being — Orvllle  Wright,  of  Dayton»-in  an 
airplane.  In  that  year  the  NSAC,  those 
enthtisiasts  who  collect  and  study  historical 
letters  and  documents,  will  hold  the  i^nmmi 
convention  not  at  Princeton  as  In  1961  nor 
at  Harvard  as  in  1052,  but  In  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

LeKsally  "Mrs.  DcH-is  G.  White,  a  crusading 
paladin,  has  stirred  the  patriotism  of  our 
people  to  demand  the  consecration  erf  Day- 
ton's classic  treasure,  the  Old  Coxirthouse, 
as  a  memorial  chapel  to  our  heroic  dead. 
With  this  assiu-ed,  our  patriotic  citizens 
could  unite  on  the  necessary  $6,000,000  bemd 
issue  for  the  desperately  needed  new  court- 
house in  the  (»mlng  sesqulcentennial  year. 

Can  our  people  be  as  proud  ot  Ohio  as 
Texans  are  erf  their  great  State?  A  North- 
em«-,  thinking  to  be  complimentary,  al- 
luded to  Oklahoma  as  an  outlying  part  ot 
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Ttexas.  A  tructtlent  and  stwplclous  bearer 
tetortea,  "Notbing  can  outlto  Texas."  I 
submit  tbe  following  -verses  as  an  llliistra- 
tion  at  feeing  to  wbicb  we  Buckeyes  mlgbt 
aspire: 

Wben  a  loyal  Texan  holding  f  ortb 
To  visitors  Xrom  further  nortb 
Spoke  grandly  of  tbe  Alamo 
Of  that  great  light  so  long  ago 
Where  valiant  hundred  eighty-two 
Great  hordes  of  Santa  Ana  slew. 
Where  Travis,  Bowie,  Crockett  died 
And  all  their  men  were  killed  beside. 
One  naively  asked  "D'J  ever  hear 
Of  tbe  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere?" 
Tbe  Texan's  voice  blazed  forth  In  scorn — 
Contempt  as  sharp  as  any  thorn — 
"You  mean,  you  mean  that  Yankee  wbelp 
^     Who  rode  around  all  night  for  help?" 


Solaao  CMwty  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

cm  CAUCrOKNIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  12, 1953 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko. 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Napa 
Register.  Napa.  Calif.,  of  January  5, 
1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
fair  play  as  is  every  other  good  American. 
Last  year  when  the  House  was  consider- 
ing the  civil  functions  appropriation 
bill,  I  took  issue  with  the  $3,000,000  item 
contained  in  this  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide planning  money  for  the  Monticello 
Dam  in  Napa  Coimty.  Calif.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  the  people 
in  the  county  affected  were  very  much 
opposed  to  the  highhanded  manner 
which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation had  used  in  authorizing  this 
project.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress ever  intended  to  give  such  powers 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
strict  interpretation  of  Public  Law  534 
of  the  Seventy -eighth  Congress  gives  to 
that  agency,  in  that  they,  on  their  own 
motion,  by  issuing  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  a  project  setting  forth  engineer- 
ing feasibility  of  a  project  would  au- 
thorize the  same,  thereby  bypassing 
congressional  committees.  I  wish  to 
quote  from  the  Congrkssionajl  Record  of 
July  3,  1962,  the  following: 

itr.  KnwAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  tbe  gentleman  from  dOlfomia  flfr. 

SdJDDBl). 

Iff.  Sctmoa.  There  is  one  project  In  tbte 
Mn  tbat  l6  very  much  In  dispute  out  In  my 
oongreesional  district.  I  refer  to  the  Solano 
project  and  providing  for  an  expenditure  of 
$8,000,000.  Several  representatives  ol  the 
affected  area  made  a  trip  to  Washington  to 
contact  members  of  tbe  committee  endeav- 
oring to  have  them  permitted  to  construct 
a  {xoject  at  their  own  expense  which  would 
better  serve  the  area,  rather  than  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  Involve  itsdf  contrary  to 
their  desires.  I  have  talked  with  members 
of  the  committee  and  I  understand  from  the 
report  tbat  is  submitted  that  the  following 
agreement.  In  effect,  has  been  reached: 

Funds  for  tbe  Solano  project  In  California 
have  been  aUowed  with  the  understaztdlng 
tbat  tbey  will  not  be  used  to  Initiate  con- 


struction of  tbe  project  tmtn  there  is  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  tbe  project 
is  to  be  constructed  as  a  unit  of  tbe  Central 
Valley  project. 

It  Is  further  understood  tbat  this  deter- 
mination Is  not  to  be  made  until  all  local 
Interests  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  by  the  proper  legislative  conmilttee 
WFlth  respect  to  the  question  of  reauthori- 
zation of  tbe  project. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  Mr.  Kn- 
WAM,  a  question.  This  woiild  mean,  woxild 
It  not,  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  would  have  to  reauthorize  this 
project  before  the  money  could  be  expended? 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  Yes;  before  they  spent  a  dol- 
lar on  that  project  tbe  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  would  have  to  reauthorize 
It.  Senator  Knowlano.  of  California,  who  is 
on  the  committee,  and  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  inserted  tbat  In  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ScoDDXR.  I  am  glad  to  bear  tbat  be- 
cause our  people  want  to  appear  and  be 
beard. 

The  citizens  of  this  small  county  lo- 
cated in  my  district  are  holding  an  elec- 
tion on  January  20  of  this  year  to  vote  a 
bond  of  $3,000,000  to  construct  a  dam  to 
impound  water  for  their  own  use.  This 
is  the  same  water  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  would  desire  to  take  from 
them  besides  inundating  a  fertile  valley 
in  their  county  for  the  storage  of  water 
to  be  exported  from  the  county  without 
any  benefits  to  the  county  itself.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  authority  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  bjrpass  and 
authorize  projects  on  their  own  initiative 
should  be  repealed. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Pbotect  Watbx  Sttpplt  fo«  thx  FirruMC 

Within  less  than  3  weeks,  now,  Napa  Coun- 
ty win  again  find  Itself  at  a  crossroads  fa- 
miliarly nukrked  by  signposts  of  the  past — 
the  question  of  preserving  its  own  water  sup- 
*  ply  against  threats  from  the  outside. 

The  threat  Is  nothing  new.  Twice  before 
the  people  of  this  city  and  county  have  stood 
firm,  and  with  reason  bom  of  clear  thinking 
and  foresight,  saved  tbetr  water  for  them- 
selves and  their  future.  On  January  30,  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  It  again, 
wben  they  vote  on  the  $3,000,000  Coyote  Dam 
bonds. 

Tbe  first  threat  came  In  the  early  1930's, 
when  the  city  of  Napa  wrested  the  site  for 
Milliken  Dam  away  from  Vallejo  interests, 
which  sought  It  for  tbe  neighboring  city. 
Milliken  Dam,  when  constructed,  was  viewed 
by  many  as  sufficient  for  aU  time.  Time,  on 
the  contrary,  proved  It  was  not.  and  tbe 
great  Conn  project  was  later  constructed. 

The  Conn  supply  was  also  threatened, 
again  by  agencies  beyond  the  county  borders. 
And  again  the  people  of  Napa  County  emerged 
victorious,  to  their  everlasting  benefit. 

It  Is  fitting  that  today — exactly  25  years  to 
the  day  later — that  the  Register  reprints  an 
editorial  carried  on  January  5,  1928.  With 
only  a  slight  change  In  wording  it  applies 
today  jiist  as  it  did  then. 

The  Register  said: 

"Conceding  that  the  group  of  private  op- 
erators seeking  to  develop  Corm  Valley  water 
in  Napa  Coimty  are  big  men,  with  the  neces- 
sary money  behind  them  to  put  tbe  great 
project  across  successfully  why  should  Napa 
County  give  away  to  them,  or  anyone  else, 
any  of  her  most  vital  natural  resources? 

"Water  is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  Napa 
County  may  not  need  it  now  or  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  she  will  require  every  drop 
of  this  precious  water  eventually. 

"And  an  tbat  she  pemUts  anyone  to  take 
out  of  tbe  county  for  tbelr  own  purposes, 
wbetber  industrial,  commercial,  or  otberwlse, 
•be  will  loM  Irrevocably. 


"There  can  be  no  Mlaquate  eompenaatloa 
for  such  loss. 

"The  more  Napa  County  people  think  this 
matter  over,  tbe  more  tbey  wlU  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  tbat  the  board  of  supervisors 
must  not  sell  any  of  the  county's  birthrights 
for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

Can  we  of  today  afford  to  have  any  less 
fcwvslght  than  o\ir  forebears?  Can  Napa 
County  afford  any  better  today  to  lose  the 
water  she  wlU  need  in  tbe  future  as  siirely 
as  we  have  needed  Milliken  and  Conn? 

The  Register  takes  the  same  view  now  ••  It 
did  before. 

Conceding  that  every  detaU  of  the  proposed 
Coyote  system  is  not  yet  worked  out,  can  we 
afford  to  let  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  take  aU  of  the  Putab  water? 
If  there  were  unlimited  time  to  work  out 
every  dettall.  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so, 
but  there  Is  not  enough  time. 

One  thing  Is  dead  certain.  Napa  CDnnty 
must  not  let  this  final  opportunity  sUp  to 
at  least  control  a  part  of  the  Putah  supply 
for  its  own  use.  Time  enough  later  to  dis» 
cuss  its  distribution. 

January  20  is  the  time  for  the  people  to 
act.  The  vote  should  be  "Tes"  on  the  Coyot* 
bonds. 


Dcvdopment  of  the  Cohimbia  Rirer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13',  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  with 
which  the  Eisenhower  administration 
will  have  to  grapple  will  be  a  sound  and 
well-balanced  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River.  This  river, 
of  course,  is  one  of  our  real  national 
assets :  and  its  part  in  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  the  Nation  is  of  tremen- 
dous  import. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  happy  to 
Include  this  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

What  Dr.  Ravuk  Did  Sat 

Charles  Wilson,  tbe  former  Director  of 
Defense  MobUization,  recently  came  out  wltb 
a  fantastic  plan  for  turning  over  to  private 
Investors  complete  ownership  and  control 
of  Orand  Coulee,  Chief  Joseph,  and  other 
dams  of  the  Northwest. 

It  was  ao  ridiculous  to  westerners  that 
few  to(A  It  seriously,  though  the  publisher 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Washlngtoo. 
Times-Herald,  as  could  be  expected,  praised 
it  to  the  skies. 

Coming  out  during  the  political  campaign, 
as  it  did,  many  who  saw  tbe  possibility  of 
me  king  power  projects  a  political  issue  ex- 
amined the  Wnson  proposal  but  dropped  It 
like  a  hot  potato. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  lives  In  th« 
Northwest  and  has  given  any  informed  at- 
tention to  tbe  subject,  would  si:q>port  the 
Wilson  plan — would  so  m\icb  a«  give  serloua 
consideration  to  It. 

But  this,  along  wltb  various  and  sundry 
other  proposals — everything  from  a  CVA  to 
tbe  Wilson  plan — baa  caused  many  good 
people  to  ask  wbetber  there  Is  some  way 
whereby  tbe  Bonneville  power  system  and 


tbe  Army  and  Bureau  dama — tbe  entire  Fed- 
eral public-power  system— can  be  put  under 
local  ownership  and  oontrol. 

Dr.  Paul  Raver  and  his  staff,  knowing 
that  tbe  BonnevlUe  Act  was  only  provisional, 
hare  examined  all  propoe-iils. 

All  of  these  were  In  mind  wben  the  Bonne- 
vUle  Regional  Advisory  Couiu:U  held  Its 
meeting  this  week  In  Seattle,  a  meeting 
which  provided  plenty  of  headlines,  some  ot 
them  misleading  la  one  psxtlcular  respect. 

Dr.  Raver  did  not  advocate  tbat  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  abdlcatii  from  the  North- 
west hydroelectric  program. 

He  suggested  that  the  members  of  tbe 
coiuicil  give  full  considenOiou  to  an  organi- 
zation with  full  powers  V)  do  the  financing 
on  a  pubUc-utUlty  reeponAibiUty  basis. 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  have  full  home- 
ownership  and  home  control  of  these  ti^m^ 
and  the  great  transmlsslDn  grid,  there  are 
tremendous  Interstate  and  international  in- 
terests and  problems  which  must  be  con- 
sldered  and  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  a  federal  government  is  to 
maintain  the  machinery  ;'or  handling  them. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  tact 
that  the  easiest  way  to  scop  this  great  pro- 
gram which  Is  moving  ahead  so  smoothly  Is 
to  teU  Congress  we  do  not  want  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  picture.  Some  Congress- 
men and  Senators  in  both  partiea  are  look- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  cut  off  approprlatlona. 

Those  erroneous  reporu  on  tbe  council 
meetings  are  ready-made  excuses  for  voUng 
"no." 

After  aU.  Washington  State  Is  one  ol  the 
three  fastest -growing  SUtes  In  tbe  enttre 
United  States  today.  Why?  Because  of  t-hi^ 
development  program. 

Nothing  so  great  or  so  efficiently  handled 
has  ever  existed  in  this  or  any  other  Nation, 
as  far  as  we  know.  It's  paying  for  itself 
and  paying  double.  The  repayment  by  BPA 
Is  almost  $100,000,000  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
that  Includes  repayment  wltb  interest. 
Second,  the  Increased  ta.xable  wealth  which 
Is  due  directly  to  tbe  power  Investment  la 
paying  for  It  again. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  going  ahead  re- 
markably well,  and  if  anyone  does  anything 
to  mess  it  up  his  name  would  be  mud  wltb 
a  capital  "M." 

The  more  we  listened  to  the  Seattle  dis- 
cussion the  more  we  thought  of  the  Horan 
commission  bill  which  has  been  Introduced 
in  every  recent  session  of  Congress  by  Hon. 
Walt  Ho«am.  Menxber  of  Congress  from  tbe 
Fifth  District. 

Congressman  Horan  plans  to  reintroduce 
it  this  session,  with  certain  changes  which 
could  easily  make  it  closely  conform  to  tbe 
principles  enunciated  by  General  Slsenbower 
In  his  campaign  speeches. 

We  likewise  were  reminded  of  the  sugges- 
tions being  considered  for  the  Interstate 
compact  legislation  which,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans,  would  be  ready  for  introduction 
2  years  hence  at  sessions  of  the  legislature 
in  the  Northwest  States.  This  might  very 
possibly  be  fitted  into  the  pHt>vl8ion8  of  the 
Horan  blU. 

No  one  who  is  interested  In  f\dl  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Columbia  VaUey 
has  yet  come  up  with  any  kind  of  a  plan 
wbicb  would  oomi^etely  eliminate  Federal 
participation  In  development  of  the  Colimi- 
bia  River. 

Following  is  Dr.  Raver's  sUtement  at  the 
BonnevlUe  Regional  Advisory  Council  meet- 
ing In  Seattle  on  Tuesday,  December  16,  that 
was  Interpreted  by  some  of  tbe  press  as  a 
proposal  by  him  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  "get  out  of  tbe  power  businesB." 

A  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Lee.  of  Wash- 
ington State  College,  preceding  Dr.  Raver's 
remarks.  Dr.  Lee  was  chairman  of  the  panel 
on  which  tbe  financing  problem  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"Us.  _  would  like  to  indicate  tbe  method 
of  procedure.    The  committee  spent  a  great 


deal  of  time,  but  it  did  not  have  time  to  do 
some  things.  One  question  interesting  us 
was  tbe  probable  cost  of  a  program  of  this 
sort  insofar  as  tbe  impact  of  revenue  financ- 
ing on  power  rates  was  concerned,  and  we 
asked  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminlstratkm 
to  give  us  some  information  on  that.  What 
I  propose  we  do  la  to  take  another  question 
or  so.  then  perhaps  take  6  minutes  resc 
Bob  Jones  has  one  thing  he  wants  to  do. 
Mr.  Raver  also  has  sosnetblng. 

"Ravbu  I  am  afraid  this  is  more  than  a 
question  or  a  point.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  research  committee  of  the 
advisory  council  that  has  been  doing  a  very 
remarkable  Job  In  analyzing  tbe  poeaibilltles 
of  using  reventis  bonds  as  a  method  of  fi- 
nancing this  power  program.  There  have 
been  m  couple  of  polnU  raised  here  In  this 
discuaslcm  about  revenue  bonds  which  I 
think  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  One 
of  them  was  raised  by  Mr.  McKee  when  be 
asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
private  iMinkers  would  buy  revenue  bondF 
predicated  on  a  market  fcn-ecast  rather  than 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  merely  points  up  the  fact  that  the  real 
subsidy  in  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
gram thus  far  has  been  the  carrying  of  that 
n«k  of  a  market  on  a  tremendous  investment 
made  before  you  are  sure  you  have  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  is  what  the  Government  is 
doing  through  the  appropriation  process. 
National  emergencies  of  one  kind  or  another 
have  been  responsible  for  much  of  tbe  fi- 
nancing already  done  tmder  tbe  existing  ap- 
propriation process.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Paul 
McKee  tbat  I  do  not  think  the  private  bank- 
ers would  carry  the  risk  in  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  Federal  Government  has  been 
carrying  it. 

-Mr.  Harold  Sbefelman  made  the  othw 
point  which  I  think  ties  in  with  tbe  one  Mr. 
McKee  made.  Tbe  suggestion  which  I  now 
make  for  your  study  U  that  you  give  con- 
sideration to  an  organization  with  full  pow- 
ers to  do  the  financing  on  a  putilic  utility 
responsibility  basis  and  make  the  kind  of 
contracts  that  will  make  it  possible  to  bor- 
row the  money.  Bven  that  has  its  limita- 
tions in  this  picture  in  a  regional  program 
Involving  multipurpose  dams  when  it  takes 
5  or  6  years  to  build  the  big  projects.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  firm  power  contracts  that 
far  in  advance  of  completion  of  a  large  dam. 
You  may  be  able  to  contract  for  the  gen- 
erators as  they  come  In,  but  you  still  have 
the  problem  of  carrying  a  large  investment 
without  prime  power  contracts  gxiaranteed  to 
cover  that  Investment. 

"1  would  like  to  refer  to  tbe  committee 
a  suggestion  for  explorat<n7  purposes  and 
see  If  they  cannot  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  satisfy  these  problems.  It  involves  organ- 
ization as  weU  as  finance,  because  when  It 
comes  down  to  the  baste  issue  I  do  not  think 
you  can  differentiate  the  two  problems.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  they  consider  a 
power  business  of  the  Northwest  completely 
out  of  the  bands  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
mstit  and  place  it  in  the  bands  of  a  regional 
board,  either  elected  or  appointed  by  tbe 
governors  of  the  several  States  involved  and 
that  tbe  board  be  given  the  necessary  power 
to  build  the  dams  and  finance  them  in  all 
their  aspects,  including  navigation  and  flood 
control,  so  far  as  the  dams  are  concerned. 

"Tbe  nonreimbursable  aspects  (navlgatloa 
locks,  etc.)  could  be  handled  by  a  con- 
tractual agreement  with  the  proper  agency 
and  would  be  set  up  to  do  a  power  business. 
Reclamation  could  still  be  done  by  the  Recla- 
mation BureavL  Navigation  can  still  be  op- 
erated by  the  Army  engineers,  and  they  might 
still  exercise  their  constitutional  preroga- 
tives, if  they  have  them,  over  flood  control 
to  see  that  the  reservoirs  are  operated  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  of  controUing  floods. 
In  fact  these  agencies  could  still  build  the 
dams  under  contractual  arrangements  with 
the  regional  board  and  after  congressional 


aiithorizatlon.  Bat  the  agency  would  Issue 
revenue  bonds  for  each  element  in  the  total 
regional  project  that  it  wanted  to  build  and 
the  board  Itself  would  be  tbe  regional  rep- 
resentative for  this  region  to  determine  where 
and  wben  tbey  should  be  built  axxi  secure 
congressional  autboriaation  where  necessary. 
Such  an  agency  co\i|d  deal  with  the  kind  of 
a  group  Mr.  McKee  U  talking  about.  If  there 
is  a  group  that  wants  to  put  in  a  dam  them- 
selves, tbey  could  make  a  contract  with  tbia 
power  agency. 

"Of  course,  there  are  many  major  Issue* 
Involved,  and  I  wanted  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion for  study  by  the  advisory  cotmcll. 
It  fits  In  with  tbe  State  compact  idea.  It 
would  be  a  public  agency,  similar  to  a  mu- 
nicipality in  basic  concept  and  not  con- 
trolled by  any  private  interest. 

"It  woxild  require  both  Federal  and  State 
legislation  that  would  fit  in  with  many  of 
tbe  announced  objectives  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  region  in  the  public  power  as 
well  as  the  private  power  fleld  and  should  be 
handled  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  It  should 
not  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  appropriation  proc- 
ess for  the  dams  now  under  construction  or 
new  dams  to  be  started,  providing  there  was 
agreement  with  the  leaders  of  the  region 
that  here  was  a  course  of  action  they  wanted 
to  work  out,  and  they  would  have  to  have 
congressional  authorization  and  approval 
of  it. 

"On  the  question  of  how  much  it  wotdd 
cost  to  finance  this  plan  under  this  kind  of  a 
proposal  and  the  effect  upon  our  power 
rates,  that  is  a  matter  which  Mr.  Ostrander 
has  been  studying.  I  am  making  this  sug- 
gestion now  for  exploratory  purposes  only 
and  have  asked  Mr.  Ostrander  to  proceed  and 
see  what  kind  of  financial  plan  he  could 
come  up  with  that  was  workable  and  salable 
under  a  regional  agency  with  adequate  power 
to  perform.  Including  working  out  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  regional  agency  would  pro- 
vide a  regional  or  local  voice  on  every  aspect 
of  the  program.  If  you  want  to  undertake 
this  study.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
merely  an  exploratory  matter.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  lot  of  thinking  by  a  good 
many  people  who  have  been  talking  and 
thinking  about  it.  We  have  done  some  woric 
on  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  Mr.  Ostrander's  financial  analysis  la  a 
first  guess  at  the  figures. 

"I  have  been  sitting  In  on  many  meetings 
where  matters  of  this  kind  have  been  talked 
about,  and  it  seems  to  me  particularly  appro- 
priate to  lay  some  kind  of  s  plan  out  and 
take  a  look  at  it  and  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  with  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  discussions  with  bankers 
on  the  financial  approaches.  I  know  Mr. 
Norwood  has  been  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  private  financing  on  power  rates, 
and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ostrander  if  he  would 
analyze  the  cost,  tislng  the  C-2  program 
already  laid  out  by  the  Army  engineers. 
This  would  still  be  a  public  power  project 
but  with  private  financing,  tbe  same  as  a 
municipal  corporation." 


AcconplbhmcBt,  1956 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NBW  JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREErarTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  national  product  is  about  $300,000,- 
000,000  a  year.    What  will  it  be  in  19567 
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^:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  MXW  TOSX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "The  Affairs  of  Nations,"  by 
Joseph  C.  Harsch,  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  December 
17,  1952: 

Tbx  Avtairs  or  Nations 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

UP  NAVT 

The  United  States  Navy  is  up  again  in  the 
scheme  of  American  military  thinking  and 
planning.  Its  postwar  cruise  in  the  dol- 
drums Is  over,  even  though  It  is  unlikely  ever 
again  to  dominate  the  picture  as  It  did  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  It  was  the  big 
stick  which  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  liked 
to  have  In  hand  when  he  was  speaking  softly. 

Immediate  evidence  of  Navy  revival  is  pro- 
dded by  the  following: 

1.  The  keel  has  been  laid  for  the  second 
big  postwar  aircraft  carrier.  A  third  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  new  budget  which  President 
Truman  will  present  to  the  Congress  Just 
hetort  he  leaves  office.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  committed  themselves  tentatively 
to  still  a  fourth  to  be  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing year,  although  reserving  judgment  on 
any  more  beyond  that  time. 

2.  The  Navy  Is  the  primary  Instrument 
of  military  power  to  which  the  Eisenhower 
team  of  strategists  has  turned  Its  thinking 
about  what  might  come  next  in  the  Far  East. 
President-elect  Elsenhower  left  the  Pacific 
telling  the  Navy's  Pacific  commander,  Ad- 
miral Arthur  Radford,  at  Pearl  Harbor  that 
"we  may  be  sending  for  you  again  to  talk  over 
some  of  the  things  we  have  discussed." 

Behind  these  events  is  a  considerable  up- 
ward revision  of  the  useful  role  of  sea  power 
in  a  global  power  struggle.  The  Immediate 
postwar  inclination  of  military  thinking  was 
toward  not  only  major  but  sometimes  almost 
total  reliance  upon  air  power.  In  many 
minds  the  atomic  bomb  plus  the  long-range 
bomber  would  prove  to  be  the  sufficient  an- 
swer to  all  military  problems. 

This  inclination  was  checked  sharply,  how- 
ever, by  (1)  the  Riisslan  atomic  bomb,  (2) 
the  Russian  MIO-IS,  (3)  the  development  at 
a  Russian  radar  net,  and  (4)  the  problems 
and  experiences  of  the  Korean  war.  The 
United  States  Air  Force,  which  was  able  to 
block  the  Navy's  postwar  big-carrier  con- 
strqction  program  in  1948,  was  not  able  to 
block  it  after  1050;  and  from  1950  on  the  Air 
Force  has  argued  in  vain  that  the  big  carriers 
represent  a  wasteful  and  inferior  substitute 
tor  Air  Force  methods  of  strategic  bombing. 

The  issue  between  air  and  sea  power  has 
been  sharpened  of  recent  weeks  by  the  tight- 
ness of  the  pending  budget.  The  outgoing 
administration  has  attempted  to  make  It  a 
model  of  economy.  The  budgets  for  all 
three  armed  services  have  been  trimmed  well 
below  what  each  thinks  it  should  have.  It 
Is  particularly  gaUlng  to  the  Air  Force  to  be 
cut  while  the  Navy  still  gets  f imds  for  a  third 
big  carrier.  This  Is  the  reason  for  recent 
unhappy  comments  about  the  Navy  from  Air 
Force  soiiroes.  The  Navy,  having  its  big  car- 
rier In  the  new  budget,  la  piirsuing  a  pub- 
lic relations  policy  of  turning  the  other 
cheek. 

Biggeat  reason  for  the  change  Is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Korean  war.  The  longer  it  has 
lasted,  the  more  apparent  It  has  become  that 
air  and  ground  power  do  not  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable answer  to  the  problem.    The  battle 


of  the  ridges  has  reconfirmed  an  old  mili- 
tary axiom  that  western  ground  armies  are 
at  a  disadvantage  against  massed  Asiatic 
armies.  The  rate  of  casualties  becomes  in- 
tolerable to  western  public  opinion,  but  in- 
consequential to  Asiatic  opinion.  Another 
ground  offensive  would  Increase  a  casualty 
rate  which  is  already  a  serious  political  issue 
In  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  American  air  power  is  no 
answer  because  the  American  Air  Force  is 
tailored  primarily  for  strategic  bombing,  and 
there  are  no  real  targets  for  strategic  bomb- 
ing either  in  North  Korea  or  even  in  China. 
Wider  air  operations  would  subtract  from 
the  readiness  of  the  Air  Force  to  perform  Its 
primary  strategic  mission  against  Rxusla  if 
the  big  war  should  come. 

For  these  reasons  the  Eisenhower  team  has 
been  forced  to  reject  proposals  for  future 
action  in  Korea  which  would  utilize  pri- 
marily the  Instruments  of  land  and  air 
power. 

However,  sea  power  Is  an  instrument 
which  might  be  able  to  help  In  the  extrica- 
tion of  American  ground  troops  from  Korea 
without  weakening  of  the  U.  N.  purpose  or 
capitulation  to  the  opponent.  Sea  power  is 
usable  for  supporting  diversionary  opera- 
tion. Could  China  be  diverted  from  Ko  ^a  by 
sea-supported  operations  along  its  own 
coast?  It  is  a  possibility  worth  considering. 
It  might  even  be  possible  to  discourage  Chi- 
nese operations  In  Indochina  as  well.  That 
Is,  the  application  of  sea  power  to  the  Chi- 
nese flank  might  relieve  Chinese  pressure  in 
both  Korea  and  Indochina. 

The  use  of  sea  power  in  this  fashion  would 
not  Involve  the  heavy  casualties  of  the 
battle  of  the  ridges,  nor  would  it  involve 
the  bombing  of  Chinese  cities  which  General 
Elsenhower  has  said  could  "kill  off  millions 
and  not  damage  China."  It  would  involve, 
of  course.  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  from 
Formosa. 

The  Navy  is  under  way  again;  not  in  the 
van,  but  not  far  behind  any  more. 


McCarran  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
McCaxban  Act 

Around  300  years  ago  a  man  with  the  sur- 
name which  the  Columntator  Inherited 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia.  But  when 
he  got  here,  he  was  an  immigrant.  The  first 
fao[illles  of  Virginia,  as  far  as  the  Colxunn- 
tator  knows,  were  all  Indian. 

If  that  be  a  humbling  thought,  there  la 
no  reason  for  the  Indians  to  think  so.  And 
the  Virginians  could  doubtless  do  with  a  bit 
of  humility  on  family  matters.  Occasionally 
a  Virginian  suggests  the  advisability  of  hu- 
mility to  a  Texan.  People  are  that  way,  you 
know. 

But  there  Is  room  for  common  sense,  too, 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  of  admitting  to 
our  shores  people  who  want  to  come  here. 
One  reason  immigrants  come  here  is  because 
America  is  different  from  the  land  from 
whence  they  came.  But  as  soon  as  they  get 
here,  they  set  about  making  It  as  much  like 
the  old  country  as  they  can.  People  are  that 
way,  too. 

But  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  America  to 
which  others  will  want  to  come,  we've  got  to 
maintain  it  as  a  land  that  really  is  different — 


and  better  than  other  lands.  That  la  why 
we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  select  the  peo- 
ple who  are  to  become  a  part  of  America, 
They  are  to  be  our  neighbors,  our  kinsmen  of 
days  to  come.  And  that  is  why  we  have  a 
McCarran  Act. 

WHAT  Tt  Doaa 

The  McCarran -Walter  bill,  which  came  out 
as  Public  Law  414,  is  really  a  recodification 
of  existing  statutes,  with  a  general  tighten- 
ing up  of  provisions  intended  to  protect  tha 
security  of  this  country  against  such  sub- 
versive elements  as  conunxmlsm.  fascism,  and 
the  like.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  the 
law  does: 

It  admits  Asia-origin  inmilgrants  on  a 
quota  basis. 

It  admits  to  American  cltiaenshlp  85,000 
first-generation  Japanese  now  In  the  United 
States. 

It  ends  all  immigration-law  discrimination 
on  the  bfksls  of  sex  or  race.  And,  of  course, 
there  Is  none  on  the  basis  of  religion. 

The  spouse  of  the  immigrant  and  his  chll* 
dren  are  counted  as  a  unit  for  quota  pur« 
poses.  The  family  counts  as  one  deduction 
from  the  quota  allowed  a  given  country. 

It  restricts  Inunlgratlon  from  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  to  an  annual  quota  of  100  each. 
(This  was  formerly  under  the  much  larger 
quota  of  Great  Britain.) 

Quotas  allotted  to  foreign  countries  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  national  orlglna 
as  shown  in  our  censxis  of  1920. 

Preference,  where  there  must  be  preference 
to  keep  within  the  quota,  goes  to  the  edu- 
cated, the  technically  skilled,  to  parents  of 
American  children,  to  spouses  of  American 
citizens,  and  to  children. 

OBJECTIONS 

There  are  some  faults  In  the  law,  no  doubt. 
But  most  of  them  are  on  the  side  of  keeping 
America  In  substantially  its  present  racial 
and  cultural  balance — on  the  side  of  keeping 
it  American  as  we  have  it  and  know  it.  It  is 
rough  on  Communists.  It  restricts  the  flow 
from  overpopulated  places  such  as  Italy,  In- 
dia, and  the  like.  It  limits  the  number  of 
displaced  persons  which  we  absorb  each  year. 
It  tends  to  select  the  fit  to  the  dlsapfwlnt* 
ment  of  the  unfit  and  the  unfortunate. 

Freedom  of  surplus  population  to  find 
elsewhere  a  place  of  overflow  Is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  relieve  tensions  which  do  not 
make  for  peace.  But  it  does  not  follow,  does 
It,  that  America  must  take  every  foot-loose 
and  uprooted  outcast  In  all  the  world?  The 
McCarran  Act  is  a  loud  and  firm  "No"  to  that 
question. 

Humanitarians,  sentimentalists,  hyphen* 
Americans,  religionists,  leftists — the  good 
and  the  bad  together — may  be  found  pro* 
testing  the  law.  But  In  the  main.  It  is  a 
good  law. 


Amut  and  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  Mxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Arms  and  Men."  by  Walter 
Millis,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  January  5. 1953: 
Asms  and  Mzir 
(By  Walter  Mlllls) 

THX  BIG  CAttTTBW 

The  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Dan 
A.  Kimball,  has  abruptly  raised  the  Navy's 
minimum   requirement   In   60,000-ton   For- 
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restal -class  aircraft  carriers  from  the  10 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  goal  to  12;  and  ha 
wants  to  speed  up  this  present  rate  of  con- 
struction, which  calla  for  laying  down  only 
1  a  year. 

It  Is  not  too  difficult  to  Infer  that  this  pro- 
nouncement Is  an  example  of  what  Is  known 
In  military  cirdss  as  tha  offensive-defen- 
sive. The  Navy's  carrier-borne  aviation  is 
again  under  violeat  sttack  from  Air  Foree 
circles.  The  expensive  supercarrlers  have 
long  appealed  to  the  military  economizers 
as  fat  targets;  the  Jchnaon  economy  drive 
canceled  one  and  Congress  last  year  voted  to 
cancel  another,  thoiigh  It  was  saved  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  Elsenhower  forces  are 
said  to  have  their  torpedoes  already  armed 
Jor  the  big  carriers.  That  the  Navy,  through 
Mr.  Kimball,  should  now  discover  that  it 
needs  not  10  but  13  of  them  seems  a  fairly 
transparent  case  of  launching  an  assault  In 
order  to  stake  out  a  defense. 

If  that  were  all  that  were  involved,  one 
might  let  It  go  with  a  wry  grin.  The  trouble 
Is  that  the  Navy  has  a  real  argument;  and 
If  it  feels  compelled  to  resort  to  publicity 
devices  to  make  It  good  with  popular  opinion, 
that  is  because  there  Is  reaUy  no  other  tri- 
bunal capable  of  deciding  It  on  the  merits. 
We  are  spending  billions  on  weapons.  We 
are  also  in  a  period  of  swift,  but  apptdlingly 
uncertain  and  unpredictable,  transition  in 
weapons  sytams  We  arc  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  administration  which  is  popularly  ex- 
pected to  make  great  Impirovements,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  military  spending.  Bnt 
there  Is  really  no  organ  of  government 
equipped  to  analyse  all  the  real  strategic 
and  tactical  factors  Involved  and  to  arrive 
at  sound  conclusions,  strodg  enough  to  with- 
stand the  dlctat'  of  pc^ular  prejudice  and 
misconception. 

The  big  carriers  are  an  admirable  case  in 
point.  Carrier-borne  aviation  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  most  valuable  single  weapons  in 
World  War  n.  Technical  advances  are  now 
rendering  the  wartime  carriers  obsolescent — • 
Just  as  they  have  rendered  the  wartime  air 
bases,  or  bomber  fleets,  or  armored  equipment 
obsolete — but  the  supercarrlers  are  designed 
to  keep  up  with  the  new  planes.  For  certain 
military  functions  modem  and  effective  car- 
rier-borne aviation  is  not  only  desirable  but 
Indispensable.  It  Is  impoflsible,  for  example, 
to  make  an  amphibious  landing  on  a  de- 
fended beach  without  air  cover;  and  conse- 
quently impossible  to  project  our  sea  pow^ 
beyond  range  of  friendly  shore  bases  xinless 
there  are  carriers  available  to  provide  the 
cover.  In  distant  and  peripheral  theaters. 
like  Korea,  the  carrier  offers  by  far  the  quick- 
est, most  efficient  method  of  getting  useful 
air  power  on  the  scene. 

There  are  other  military  functions  in 
which  the  carrier  nuiy  not  be  Indispensable, 
but  is  certainly  usefuL  Fcmt  example,  air 
cover  for  the  two  flanks  of  the  Western 
European  position  is  now  largely  intrusted 
to  carriers — the  southern  flank  to  the  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Scandinavian  flank  to  naval  forces  op- 
erating in  the  waters  north  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  argued  that  these  respouslbUities 
could  better  be  given  to  land-based  Air 
Force  aviation,  and  that  one  would  save  in 
the  end  by  sinking  the  carriers  and  putting 
the  money  Into  an  expansion  of  the  Air 
Force.  At  best  It  is  a  highly  tectmlcal  argu- 
ment, both  as  to  cost  and  as  to  military 
efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  political  compli- 
cations. But  even  If  the  carriers  should 
seem,  on  balance,  to  have  something  the 
worst  of  the  argument,  would  It  be  better 
to  sink  them,  thus  losing  their  services  In 
those  other  areas  where  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  them,  or  maintain  them,  even  at 
some  cost  In  military  efficiency,  In  order  to 
beneflt  by  their  flexibility  and  utUlty  in 
many  other  possible  military  emergencies? 

Today  there  Is  nobody  to  answer  such 
questions.  The  civilians  who  are  supposed 
to  be  in  control  are  largely  at  a  loss  because 


of  their  ignorance  <rf  technical  military  fac- 
tors; the  mlUtary,  committed  to  their  rival 
service  Interasta.  seem  inc^>able  of  taking 
a  broad-gaged  view  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems as  a  whole.  And  the  whole  problem  U 
Immensely  compUcated  by  the  Introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons.  No  one  knows  what 
these  weapons  actually  can  and  cannot  do, 
but  in  face  of  the  mounting  economic  bur- 
dens of  conventional  defense  there  is  a 
headlong  flght,  both  abroad  and  here,  back 
to  the  atom.  The  carrier  can  drop  atomic 
bombs  as  weU  as  those  of  any  other  kind, 
but  it  Is  identified  prlmarUy  with  conven- 
tional warfare,  and  this  further  obscures  its 
utility  in  a  rational  weapons  system  which 
must  still  provide  both  for  conventional  war- 
fare and  fOT  mass  population  slaughters  with 
nuclear  energy. 

But  a  rational  weapons  system  must  be 
worked  out.  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  a  lawyer, 
but  one  with  considerable  personal  experi- 
ence In  defense,  did  not  do  too  weU  when 
he  tried  it  in  1949.  The  constellation  of  top 
industrial  managers  and  businessmen  who 
have  now  been  nominated  for  defense,  few 
with  any  experience  at  all  of  the  miiitary 
Intricacies,  have  a  Job  cut  out  for  them. 


Inaofnrd  Address  of  G«t.  Edward  F.  An 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

m  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UKTim  8TATE8 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ad:  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  in- 
augural address  of  Gov.  Edward  P.  Am, 
delivered  by  him  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on 
January  12, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rtcord, 
as  follows: 

At  the  dawn  of  this  year  of  1953,  the 
rolling  plains  and  prairies  of  tills  Kansas 
parallelogram  are  astir  with  new  confidence 
and  new  courage. 

Hardship  and  suffering  were  long  the  lot 
of  this  inland  empire.  As  pioneer  days  were 
left  behind,  the  actual  hardships  eased,  but 
a  myriad  of  baffiing  problems  took  their 
place.  These  were  the  inevitable  signs  of 
a  growing  community — and  each,  in  turn, 
was  solved  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense 
and  vigor. 

Today  our  State  has  entered  the  last  dec- 
ade of  its  first  cent\iry.  Kansas  is  growing 
up.  An  entirely  new  array  of  difficulties 
now  faces  its  people — these  largely  arising 
from  an  increased  dimension  of  Its  affairs. 
But  they,  too,  will  be  surmounted  by  the 
same  intelligence  and  forthrlghtness  that 
Kansas  has  always  employed. 

In  the  brief  period  since  I  became  your 
governor,  Kansas  has  been  assailed  both  by 
flood  and  drought.  The  watery  visitations 
left  a  swathe  of  waste  and  destruction  in 
their  wake,  while  the  span  of  many  rainless 
months  bred  a  species  of  despair.  But 
Kansas  has  rebounded  firmly  from  the  first 
of  these  disasters,  and  will.  If  it  has  not 
already,  recover  in  due  course  from  the 
later  one.  While  some  portions  of  our  bus- 
iness houses  are  still  adversely  affected,  the 
basic  economy  of  this  State  never  was  more 
strong  and  virile. 

As  a  people,  we  have  lat>ored  hard  and 
shrewdly.  We  have  expanded  our  agricul- 
tural domain  and  Improved  its  processes. 
We  have  developed  our  industrial  sinews, 
and    have    fostered    new    enterprises    that 


flourish  bocatise  of  tha  native  Ingenuity  ot 
our  workers. 

We  have  happUy  devoted  many  of  our  fa- 
clUttee  to  the  central  government  as  prompt 
and  ready  aid  in  Its  efforts  toward  adequate 
national  defense.  We  have  reached  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  lands  and  brought  forth 
rich  resources  long  ago  hidden  there  by 
benefloent  nature.  We  have  steadily  built 
up  the  stature  of  our  towiu  and  cities,  and 
have  spanned  the  distances  dividing  them 
with  the  most  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

We — by  the  favor  of  God — have  matiired 
our  possessions  into  a  storehouse  ot  abun- 
dance, our  institutions  into  citadels  of  sta- 
bility. We  Iiave  known  defeat  as  well  as  tri- 
umph, but  have  gone  forward  from  each  set- 
back with  the  strength  gained  from  hard 
experience.  If  fate  decrees  our  "arc  of  sky 
be  darkened  by  no  warhawk."  we  feel  fit  for 
whatever  contingency  the  future  holds. 

Yet,  with  all  our  bold  assurance,  the  core 
of  Kansas  optimism  now — as  is  likewise  true 
the  Nation  over — lies  in  the  reality  that,  at 
long  last,  the  United  States  with  clear  and 
strident  voice  has  spoken  for  a  return  to  san- 
ity In  the  conduct  of  its  public  affairs. 

The  outcome  of  the  recent  election  has 
created  a  great  upsurge  of  hope  in  the  hearts 
<rf  the  American  people — hop>e  not  for  nuigio 
and  miracles  in  the  field  of  statecraft,  but 
confident  trust  that  now  an  honest  effort 
will  be  exerted  to  restore  the  course  at  this 
Bepublic  to  the  true  American  way. 

It  is  with  boundless  pride  that,  in  this 
extreme  urgency  of  the  country's  need.  Kan- 
sas has  been  able  to  produce  from  among 
Its  sons  the  leader  in  whose  Integrity  the 
Nation  has  firmly  fixed  its  faith. 

In  all  prudence,  however,  we  of  Kansas 
and  of  America  must  view  the  future  soberly. 

Our  course  in  Kansas  is  charted  for  us 
with  remarkable  clarity  of  outline.  As  one 
of  th^  48  States— one  vitally  situated  at  tha 
heart  of  the  Nation — It  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  maintain  our  house  In  order,  to  husband 
our  resotirces,  and  to  labor  In  full  harmony 
with  the   national   purpose. 

Over  many  past  years,  we  as  a  State  have 
been  making  exceptional  progress  in  such 
fields  as  education  and  science,  of  human 
welfare  and  needs  and  of  agrloulttiral  and 
industrial  development. 

We  are  gaining  new  goals  In  publle-health 
service,  we  are  steadily  improving  our  high- 
ways according  to  an  efficient  and  long- 
range  plan.  We  are  building  up  our  institu- 
tional plants  and  rendering  a  broader  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  unfortunates.  All'of  these 
achievements  we  have  managed  td  accom- 
plish by  the  means  at  hand,  and  without 
plunging  our  State  into  debt. 

Manifestly  we  want  to  continue  these  for- 
ward strides,  in  step  with  our  Kansas  spirit 
and  tradition.  We  all  desire  that  the  spheres 
of  service  of  our  departments  and  institu- 
tions be  enhanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

But,  in  view  of  our  national  obligation 
in  time  of  peril  as  well  as  the  impelling  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  ourselves  financially  sta- 
ble, our  material  resources  must  be  hus- 
banded. We  must  not  overreach  our  ability 
to  pay.  Only  one  course  is  open  to  us — and 
that  is  the  cautious  one  of  spreading  our 
substance  less  lavishly,  and  of  making  prog- 
ress more  certain. 

As  3ronr  Governor,  and  with  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  your  other  State  of- 
ficials and  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
I  have  endeavored  earnestly  to  direct  this 
State's  affairs  with  wisdom  and  without  fal- 
tering. I  have  approached  my  duties  with 
full  sense  of  Inadequacy,  but  have  been 
buoyed  by  the  high  spirit  of  our  Kansas 
citizens — and  so  I  accept  with  gratitude  and 
no  trace  of  vainglory  the  conunlssion  to  serve 
as  their  Governor  for  another  term. 

I  share  their  ruling  confidence  that  we 
can  lift  our  State  to  new  levels  of  maftu 
attainment.    I  pledge  that  all  my  aDergiea 
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and  undevlating  purpoee  shall  be  devoted  to 
that  end. 

The  way  will  be  long  and  not  easy.  Bnt 
Kansas  has  never  known  a  short  route  to 
the  stars — nor  do  we  expect  one  now.  Forti- 
fied by  Divine  Grace  and  by  dint  of  unceas- 
ing endeavor,  let  us  strive  together  as  a 
people  to  bring  to  pass  the  dream  of  our 
forefathers  that  this  State  of  ours.  Indeed, 
shall  become  the  homestead  of  the  free. 


Dcrelopment  of  Oil  and  Gas  Reserret  of 
Submerged  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NTW  MKZKX) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimoxis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  myself  with  reference  to  Senate  bill 
107,  relating  to  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  reserves  on  submerged  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Statkmxmt  or  Sem atob  Anobson 

I  have  today  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment in  connection  with  Intioduction  of  my 
bill  (8.  107)  for  the  development  of  the  oil 
and  gas  reserves  of  the  submerged  lands  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  for  confirming  the 
ownership  of  the  individual  States  In  the 
lands  beneath  their  Inland  navigable  waters : 

"As  I  am  certain  (everyone  familiar  with  the 
■D-called  tldelands  situation  knows,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  three 
times  unequivocally  ruled  that  the  Indi- 
vidual States  do  not  own,  and  never  did  own. 
the  lands  underneath  the  open  ocean  ad- 
jacent to  their  coasts,  but  that  the  Federal 
Government,  by  reason  of  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  external  affairs,  has  para- 
motint  rights  in  such  lands.  However,  .de- 
spite these  repeated  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  no  legislation  providing  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  areas  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  vast  oil  and  gas  depobits  has 
been  enacted. 

"This  bill  which  I  have  Introduced,  S.  107. 
would  give  effect  to  these  Supreme  Cbxirt 
rulings  by  providing  legislative  authority 
for  development  of  their  oil  and  gas  reserves 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — the  agency 
which  has  responsibility  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment on  Federal  lands  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  States. 

"At  the  same  time,  my  bill  would  give 
legislative  affirmation  to  the  108-year-old 
rule  of  law  that  the  individual  States  have 
unquestioned  ownership  of  the  lands  be- 
neath their  Inland  navigable  waters.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Federal 
Government  has  never  questioned  the  States' 
title  to  such  lands  since  the  so  often  mls- 
cited  and  misquoted  case  of  Pollard  v.  Hagan's 
Leasees,  decided  in  1845  and  found  in  3  How- 
ard 212  of  the  Supreme  Court  reports. 

"My  measxire  would  add  legislative  to  the 
previous  Judicial  recognition  of  State  owner- 
ship of  lands  beneath  rivers,  lakes,  and  creeks 
as  well  as  Inside  ports  and  harbors  within 
State  boundaries,  and  to  tldelands  proper, 
that  Is.  the  lands  covered  and  uncovered  by 
the  tide.  Hence  It  should  settle,  once  and 
for  all,  any  question  respecting  the  Federal 
Government's  Intentions  respecting  such 
lands. 
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"Specifically,  8.  107  would  accomplish  the 
following : 

"(1)  Permit  immediate  resumption  of  oil 
and  gas  development  in  the  ocean -submerged 
areas  under  the  administration  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  but  only  In  con- 
formance with  specific  standards  set  by  the 
Congress.  New  leasing,  under  competitive 
bidding,  is  authorized. 

"(2)  Give  full  and  complete  protection  to 
all  holders  of  bona  fide  leases  issued  by  the 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  of  States 
respecting  the  areas  and  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue in  accordance  with  their  terms. 

"(3)  Give  the  States  a  generous  share. 
37%  percent  of  the  revenues  from  oil  and 
gas  operations  within  their  historic  State 
boundaries,  which  by  definition  extend  3 
miles  from  mean  low  tide.  It  Is  recognized 
that  this  definition  does  not  give  the  State 
of  Texas  the  special  consideration  It  claims, 
but  here  again  I  am  merely  following  the 
unequivocal  rxillrg  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  Nation  that  held.  In  deciding  the 
precise  Issue  in  V.  S.  v.  Texas  (339  U.  S.  707). 
that  Texas  came  Into  the  Union  on  a  'free 
and  equal  footing  with  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies  and  the  other  States.  Thus,  her 
sea  boundaries  are  no  greater  or  no  less  than 
those  of  the  other  47  States. 

"(4)  Confirm  the  titles  of  the  States  to 
all  lands  beneath  their  rivers,  lakes,  ports, 
and  harbors — to  all  lands  beneath  Inland 
navigable  waters,  that  Is,  including  lands 
covered  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
namely,  tldelands  proper. 

"(5)  Grant  ownership  to  a  State  or  Its 
political  subdivision  of  filled-ln,  reclaimed, 
or  made  lands  when  such  work  was  author- 
ized and  undertaken  for  a  public  pxirpoee. 
This  applies  both  to  existing  areas  within 
that  category  and  also  constitutes  a  grant 
of  future  title  to  the  State.  Examples  would 
be  the  great  public  beach  and  water  front 
Improvement  developments  undertaken  by 
such  States  as  New  York,  Florida,  and  New 
Jersey. 

"(6)  Give  the  States  an  unquestioned 
right  to  control  the  development  and  taking 
of  fish,  oysters,  sponges,  kelp,  and  the  like 
within  their  State  boundaries. 

"I  would  Uke  to  point  out.  In  concltision. 
that  each  and  every  one  of  the  above  provi- 
sions was  thoroughly  debated  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  In  the  prolonged 
discussion  last  spring  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 20.  the  measure  I  had  the  honor  of 
Introducing  with  the  then  Senator  Joseph 
C.  OMahoney.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Holland  quitclaim  measure,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^ 
by  the  Congress,  was  substituted  for  the 
bill  of  Senator  CTMahoney  and  me.  This 
qu^lalm  measure  was  vetoed  by  President 
Truman,  and  the  issue  of  overriding  his  veto 
was  never  brought  to  a  vote.  The  present 
measure,  S.  107,  contains  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20  with  the 
amendments  approved  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

"My  bill  would  give  an  Immediate,  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  so-called  tldelands  prob- 
lem and  permit  Immediate  development  of 
those  oil-rich  areas  In  the  national  interest. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  States  prin- 
cipally affected — Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Cali- 
fornia— this  might  be  a  safer  solution  than 
quitclaim  legislation.  After  all,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  held  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  absolute  ownership  but 
only  that  the  Federal  Government  has  para- 
mount rights  in  these  areas.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  give  away  what  it  does  not  own,  and 
hence  that  it  cannot  give  to  the  States  title 
to  these  lands.  A  legislative  act  attempting 
to  do  so  would  probably  be  immediately  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts  and  finally  end  up  with 
another  review  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

"That  may  be  proper  procedure,  but  could 
easily  require  5  years  or  more  for  Its  comple- 


tion. In  the  meantime  there  should  be  in- 
terim operation  of  these  lands.  My  bill. 
Senate  107,  Is  designed  to  permit  such  In- 
terim operation  without  attempting  to  de- 
cide the  major  question  of  final  ownership 
of  these  areas." 


In  the  Balance— The  Christian  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.WATKINS 

or  UTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  there  was  published  in  the 
Norwalk  (Conn)  Hour  a  statement  en- 
titled "In  the  Balance — ^The  Christian 
World."  More  recently  this  statement 
was  published  as  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  January  1.  1953.  This  article  is  a 
powerful  message  to  men  of  good  will 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  thz  Balancs — TRx  Chsistun  Wokld 

The  situation  of  our  world  today  Is  so  grave 
that  every  American  must  be  ready  to  face 
facts  and  be  willing  to  seriously  ask  himself, 
"What  can  I  do  about  It?" 

We  think  the  situation  boils  down  to 
asking  yourself  this  simple  question: 

Just  how  important  Is  it  to  me  to  be  living 
In  what  Is  generally  called  a  Christian  world? 

Reply  to  this  question  honestly  and  you 
will  have  the  answer  to  where  this  Natioa 
and  the  world  as  we  know  it  are  headed. 

All  signs  point  to  another  great  tragedy  In 
history.  Read  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  French  empires 
and  you  wUl  recognize  so  clearly  that  thoea 
same  signs  are  present  In  our  Nation  today. 

The  tragedy  is  that  In  the  short  space  of 
time  since  our  forefathers  founded  our 
Nation  we  see  these  signs  of  decay  that 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  those  modern 
world  empires. 

With  the  firm  belief  that  hard  work  and 
real  faith  In  God  would  bring  forth  their 
reward,  the  Pilgrims  laid  the  foundation 
from  which  has  grown  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world  today. 

This  priceless  heritage  of  ours  is  in  danger. 

The  great  advances  made  in  science  and 
technology  have  brought  to  us  richness  and 
an  easier  way  of  living.  But  man's  need 
today  seems  to  be  primarily  for  the  material 
things  of  life — such  things  as  a  television 
set,  a  refrigerator,  an  automobile.  Dozens  of 
other  labor-saving  devices  for  our  homes  are 
terribly  important. 

A  Bible  and  a  seat  in  a  church  seem  to  have 
lost  their  importance. 

God  definitely  has  been  forsaken. 

What  then  Is  happening?  No  one  can 
deny  that  there  Is  a  serious  decline  in  moral 
concepts.  Too  many  of  us  are  willing  to  say 
that  we  are  Christians,  but  when  it  comes  to 
living  a  Christian  life  we  ^o  so  on  our  own 
terms. 

Sometimes  the  truth  hurts  and  It  makes 
us  ready  to  deny  It.  or  go  Into  a  shell,  or 
try  to  Justify  oxuselves.  Sometimes,  thank 
God,  though  the  truth  hurts  It  brings  an 
awakening  and  a  willingness  to  do  something 
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to  set  things  right.  That  tlms  is  now— It 
must  be  now  if  you.  like  other  men  and 
women,  want  to  safeguard  your  heritage  so 
that  your  children  wlli  have  a  better  chance 
to  live  in  peace,  happiness,  and  security  tn 
a  truly  Christian  world. 

We  urge  our  religious  leaders  to  teach  If 
possible  with  greato'  wisdom  and  under- 
sunding  that  moral  concepts  and  faith  In 
God  are  things  worth  living  and  fighting  for. 
We  also  urge  that  leaders  of  religious  faiths 
mate  greater  efforts  to  bring  about  a  unity 
of  purpose  In  extending  Christian  feUowshlp 
to  all  corners  of  the  world. 

We  urge  each  American — you  and  your 
friends  and  neighbors — to  give  a  little  more 
of  yourselves  to  God's  purpose  when  He  gavs 
you  your  life. 

Is  all  this  possible?    It  should  be  simple. 

Man  has  inherited  from  God  the  power 
to  do  great  things.  If  this  Inheritance  and 
this  latent  power  that  Is  in  every  man  are 
harnessed.  If  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
men  will  be  moved,  the  world  we  want  for 
our  chUdren  and  grandchildren  Is  possible 
of  attainment. 

We  need  not  feai'  a  tragedy  that  can  be 
avoided. 

Remembering  the  past  let  tis  all,  with 
courage  and  high  faith  in  the  promise  of 
God,  accept  this  challenge  and  start  today 
to  repair  the  damage  to  man's  soul. 
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Retirement  ef  Sen«t«r  OXmw,  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  MASTLiAKD 

IN  THE  8SNATB  OP  THS  TTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Lave  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbc- 
ORo  a  statement  I  have  prepared  relative 
to  the  retirement  ol  Senator  Herbert 
O'Conor,  of  Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMXirT  BT  SOfATOS  JOHM  BoTLBR,  OV 

Mastlakd 

The  retirement  of  Senator  Herbert  O'Conor, 
of  Maryland,  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
.States  culmhiates  an  outstanding  career  of 
more  than  31  years  of  public  service,  which 
has  been  particularly  noteworthy  in  ccm- 
trlbutions  of  leadership  and  foresight. 

Senator  O'Conor  has  been  a  valuable  and 
effective  Member  of  the  Senate.  His  con- 
scientious participation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Expenditures  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  as  well  as  his  mem- 
bership and  later  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee,  will  long  be 
cited  as  an  excellent  paradigm  to  be  observed 
by  other  Senators,  Including  myself. 

Senator  O'Conor  has  been  especially  help- 
ful to  me  in  the  past  2  years,  and  hU  wUling 
counsel  has  always  been  available  to  me. 
Though  our  official  association  in  the  Senate 
has  now  been  terminated,  it  shall  be  my 
purpoee  to  endeavor  to  emulate  his  great 
vision  and  leadership. 

I  Join  with  Senator  O'Conor's  many  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  commending  him  for  his  un- 
selfish and  exemplary  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  viaoQnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
structive historical  summary  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Naval 
Affairs.  1816-1947.  by  Dr.  Robert  O. 
Albion,  of  Harvard  University,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  1952  issue  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

To  make  this  timely  article  more 
readily  available  to  present  and  former 
Members  of  the  Congress,  particularly 
those  who  served  on  those  committees, 
and  to  students  of  government  over  the 
Nation.  I  include  its  full  text: 
Thx  Naval  Atvaibs  COMMtinxs.  181^1947 
(By  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion) 

After  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  profound 
influence  upon  the  United  States  Navy,  two 


Naval  Affairs  was  not  coneemed  with  con- 
firmations ot  oncers,  a  Senate  monopoly. 
Bach  year  during  its  last  quarter  century. 
House  Naval  Affairs  produced  a  stout  vol- 
ume entitled  "Hearings  on  Sundry  Naval 
Legislation,"  often  running  to  more  than 
2,000  pages — Senate  Naval  Affairs  was  far 
more  casual  In  such  matters.  That  word 
"sundry  was  well  chosen,  for  the  hearings 
might  cover  everything  from  a  major  author-- 
tsatlon  bill  down  to  permission  for  the  Ma- 
rine Band  to  attend  the  annual  GAR  en- 
campment. 

Authorization  was  probably  the  most  Im- 
p<wtant  work  of  the  committees,  and  the 
fleld  where  they  came  closest  to  Influencing 
naval  policy.  It  meant,  of  course,  the  ap- 
proval In  principle  (rf  matters  Involving  the 
size  and  make-up  of  the  Navy,  afloat  and 
ashore.  Pour  of  the  most  Important  meas- 
ures In  this  fleld  were  the  great  Vinson  Con- 
struction Authorization  Acts  of  1934.  1938, 
June  1940.  and  July  1940. 

While  authorization  was  an  Indispensable 
step,  it  was.  of  course,  only  one  of  the  twin 
hurdles  which  any  major  measure  had  to 
clear.  An  authorization  act  by  Itself  was 
not  negotiable  without  appropriation,  and 
that  was  normally  handled  by  other  com- 
mittees on  Capitol  Hill,  before  which  the 
Navy  came  as  only  one  of  numerous  rival 


congressional  committees  passed  into  hlstorv       ,  .'       .       ^T  ,     ,'  Z.^ 

at  the  beginning  of  1947.  ^TSTsenate  Na^     claimants.     Only  for  a  whili^l885-1920  In 

Affairs  Conunittee  had  been '  in  continuous 


existence  since  1816.  whUe  House  Naval  Af- 
fairs was  only  6  years  younger.  The  termina- 
tion of  their  long  existence  was  decreed  by 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1946  as  part  of  Its 
major  reorganization.  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoxise,  the  venerable  Naval  Affairs 
and  Military  Affairs  Committees  were  merged 
Into  new  committees  on  the  Armed  Services. 
t0  go  Into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  In  1947.  Thus  Congress 
anticipated  in  its  own  organization  the  unl- 
flcatlon  that  It  would  soon  legislate  for  the 
armed  services. 

A  unique  feature  in  our  legislative  system 
has  been  the  extent  to  which  Congress,  in 
handling  the  major  branches  of  the  national 
activity,  has  virtually  delegated  to  such  per- 
manent standing  committees  a  great  deed 
of  Its  authority.  Such  groups  were  set  up 
originally  to  sift  out  the  facts  and  make 
recommendations,  but  Congress  came  more 
and  more  to  rely  upon  their  Judgment  and, 
except  in  highly  controversial  cases,  to  vote 
pretty  much  as  the  committees  might  advise. 
Consequently,  the  attitudes  of  the  few  men 
composing  such  groups  In  general,  and  the 
views  of  their  chairmen  In  particular,  have 
had,  as  we  know,  a  vital  bearing  upon  leglr- 
latlon  concerning  naval  affairs,  military  af- 
fairs, foreign  affairs,  banking,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  much  else. 

Considering  the  far-reaching  influence 
which  those  great  standing  committees  have 
exercised  down  through  the  years,  it  is  sxu:- 
prising  that  so  little  of  their  record  has  been 
analyzed  and  described.  Only  a  few.  Includ- 
ing Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
Fc»-eign  Affairs,  have  been  the  subject  of 
formal  historical  studies.  The  history  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  groups  is  almost  a  virgin  sub- 
ject. In  the  very  last  days  ot  House  Naval 
Affairs,  its  naval  liaison  officer,  Capt.  H.  S. 
Covington,  United  SUtes  Navy,  drew  up  a 
brief  10-page  sketch  which  Is  Included  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fat  Simdry  Naval  Legis- 
lation volume  for  that  year.  For  Senate 
Naval  Affairs,  however,  there  was  not  avail- 
able even  a  ready-made  list  of  its  chairmen. 
Most  of  the  story  of  those  groups  must  be 
mined  out  of  the  century  and  a  quarter  of 
official  records. 

A  very  wide  variety  ot  matters,  great  and 
•mall,  affecting  the  Navy  from  almost  every 
angle,  was  handled  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committees.  These  were  the 
same  for  both  groups,  except  that  Houss 


the  House  and  1899-1922  In  the  Senate — 
were  approprlaUons  handled  by  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committees.  At  ths  outset,  such 
"money  blUs"  tKually  went  to  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Sena te^  and  to  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  Hoiise.  By  the  close  of  the 
CivU  War  the  press  of  business  was  so  great 
that  each  House  set  up  a  separate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  By  1885.  however,  the 
House  grew  restive  at  the  growing  authority 
of  its  Appropriation  Cocomlttee  and  trans- 
ferred many  of  the  Important  appropriation 
bills  to  the  pertinent  legislative  committees. 
In  this  way  House  Naval  Affsiirs  had  cogni- 
zance of  appropriations  as  well  as  everything 
else  naval  for  the  next  35  years.  It  was 
perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence  that  naval 
construction  had  Its  greatest  boom  during 
those  years  when  decisions  on  Capitol  Hill 
were  concentrated  In  a  group  traditionally 
favorable  to  the  Navy,  with  the  danger  points 
In  the  passage  of  a  blU  thiis  radically  re- 
duced. It  Is  customary  to  say  that  a  war- 
ship of  that  period  was  "authorized"  on  a 
certain  date,  but  at  that  happy  time  a  single 
bill  included  both  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. The  Senate  did  not  follow  suit 
imtll  1899.  but  the  Maine  Senator  Eugene 
Hale  was  so  influential  In  both  the  Naval 
Affairs  and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
that  an  effective  liaison  was  achieved.  That 
situation,  so  happy  for  the  Navy,  came  to  an 
end  around  the  time  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1921.  when  both  Houses  restored  all  appro- 
priation bills  to  their  respective  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  Each  of  these  set  up  a 
Subcommittee  on  Naval  Appropriations.  In 
the  Senate,  however,  there  stiU  continued 
to  be  a  close  relationship  because  several 
Members  of  Senate  Naval  Affairs  also  sat  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  fatness  of  the 
Sundry  Naval  Legislation  volumes  was  the 
presence  of  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  "pri- 
vate" bills,  most  of  which  sought  to  clear 
unsatisfactory  service  records.  A  Member  of 
Congress  could  show  his  constituent  that  he 
was  rendering  service  by  introducing  such  a 
bill:  the  matter  was  invariably  referred  to 
the  Navy  Depkartment  which  would  properly 
reconunend  disapproval  in  most  cases.  That 
would  be  the  end  of  the  bill,  but  it  did 
clutter  up  the  records.  Claims  for  damages 
were  also  Included  In  the  prlvate-blU  cate- 
gory. This  whole  troublesome  categCHy  was 
finally  shifted  elsewhere  In  the  1946  noe* 
ganlzatlon. 
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Var  mere  spcksmodlc  than  authorization  or 
private  bills  were  the  few  tn£tances  where 
one  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Conunittees  con- 
ducted a  full-dreu  investigation.  They  were 
not  always  given  such  taslcs — sometimes 
Congress  would  set  up  a  temporary  special 
or  "select"  committee  for  the  purpose;  at 
other  times  some  other  standing  committee 
might  take  on  a  matter  Involving  the  Navy. 
Probably  the  most  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion to  which  the  Naval  Establishment  was 
ever  subjected  came  in  1876  at  the  hands  of 
House  Naval  Affairs.  The  fact  that  it  was 
an  election  year  was  not  lost  upon  either  the 
majority  nor  the  minority  members,  but  the 
waste  and  corruption  exposed  In  the  volumi- 
nous hearings  led  directly  to  the  movement 
for  the  new  Navy  a  few  years  later.  Senate 
and  House  Naval  Affairs  both  investigated 
the  armor-plate  Industry  in  the  ISdO's.  In 
1920,  a  subcommittee  of  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  conducted  the  celebrated  Sims- 
Daniels  hearings  on  naval  administration. 
During  World  War  n,  the  Senate  set  up  Its 
special  Ttuman  committee  for  Investigation 
of  the  war  effort,  but  the  House  delegated 
that  function  as  additional  duty  to  its  Naval 
Affairs  and  Military  Affairs  Committees. 
The  Vinson  committee,  with  a  counsel  for 
the  purpose,  conducted  a  large  number  of 
useful  investigations  dxirlng  the  war,  and 
for  once  made  fvtll  use  of  subcommittees; 
one  of  these,  imder  Ltkoow  B.  Johwsow, 
made  valuable  studies  of  manpower  and 
personnel  problems.  That  brief  list  vir- 
tually exhausts  the  major  probes  undertaken 
toy  the  Naval  Affairs  Committees. 

Every  permanent  promotion  and  every 
major  appointment,  civilian  or  military,  was 
«tt|9ject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  after 
preliminary  screening  by  its  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  Such  a  process  was  ahnost 
•utomatlc,  but  not  quite — the  potential 
withholding  of  eonflrmatlon  was  enough  to 
keep  anyone  from  feeling  completely  seeing. 
The  rare  victims  of  the  process  were  mostly 
civilians — particularly  Secretary  David  Hen- 
'  Bhaw.  whose  Interim  appointment  by  Tyler 
was  not  confirmed;  and  Edwin  W.  Pauley, 
whose  nomination  as  Under  Secretary  died 
In  Senate  Naval  Affairs  after  a  stormy  ses- 
sion. A  few  others,  including  Secretary 
Vrank  Knox  In  1940,  received  a  rugged 
go»ng-OTer  preliminary  to  confirmation. 

The  really  significant  work  of  the  Nsval 
Affairs  Committees  lay  In  the  field  of  policy. 
Naval  policy  may  be  said  to  fall  roughly  into 
two  major  categories.  'One  of  these  may  bo 
called  operational  or  external  policy,  con- 
cerned with  how  the  Navy  should  be  used. 
That  has  been  essentially  an  executive  mat- 
ter, normally  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  also  by  the  President  if  he  chooses 
to  concern  himself  with  It.  The  other 
sphere  has  to  do  with  the  size  and  content 
of  the  Navy,  and  may  be  termed  "structural'* 
or  •nntemal"  policy.  This  latter  sphere 
rested  prtmarlly  with  Congress  and  its  Naval 
Affairs  Committees.  It  Involved  the  n\unber 
and  types  of  ships,  the  number  and  status 
of  personnel,  the  extent  and  location  of  the 
shore  establishment,  the  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  other  like  prob- 
lems. The  two  categories  of  policy  were  at 
times  closely  interlocked.  The  question  of 
what  the  Navy  should  be  naturally  depended 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  what  It  was 
expected  to  do;  likewise,  the  question  of 
what  It  might  be  able  to  accomplish  at  a 
particular  time  often  depended  upon  the  size 
•nd  structure  which  Congress  had  given  It. 

The  dlstlnetkm  between  executive  and  leg- 
islative oognlzance  in  the  external  and 
internal  fields  may  be  Illustrated  by  two 
passages  at  arms  in  1907-08  between  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Boosevelt  and  Senator  Eu- 
gene Hale,  then  chairman  of  Senate  Naval 
Affairs.  When  Roosevelt  announced  his  in- 
tention of  servrtlng  the  fleet  around  to  the 
Pacific  on  the  first  leg  of  the  world  cruise. 


Hale  told  hhn  that  Congress  might  not  ap- 
prove. TTils  was,  however,  an  operational 
matter,  and  the  President  promptly  retorted 
that  he  had  ample  authority  to  send  the 
ships  out  to  the  west  coast;  if  Congress 
should  want  them  back  in  the  Atlantic  again. 
It  could  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  their  return.  A  few  months  later,  in  con- 
trast, the  last  word  rested  with  the  legisla- 
tive chambers  of  Capitol  Hill  in  an  Internal 
matter:  Roosevelt  was  straining  every  nerve 
for  his  program  of  four  dreadnoughts, 
against  which  Hale  was  battling  stubbornly. 
Only  two  dreadnoughts  were  provided  by 
Congress,  and  Roosevelt  covild  not  prevent 
having  his  project  cut  in  half. 

Turning  from  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittees to  their  origins,  one  finds  that  the 
pattern  of  permanent  standing  commit- 
tees evolved  slowly  during  the  formative 
years  of  Congress.  In  even  the  earliest  days, 
with  the  grist  of  legislation  relatively  small, 
it  soon  became  obvioxis  that  all  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  could  not  adequately  ex- 
amine all  the  proposals  that  came  before 
them.  At  first,  the  British  example  of  set- 
ting up  a  temporary  select  or  special 
committee  to  handle  each  little  matter  was 
followed;  one  of  the  early  Congresses  had 
some  300  such  groups.  Gradually  these 
began  to  coalesce.  The  President's  annual 
message,  with  iu  specific  recommendations 
for  new  legislation,  gave  a  particular  im- 
petus to  this.  To  handle  these  suggestions. 
Congress  appointed  numerous  committees. 
eac.i  to  consider  so  much  of  the  President's 
message  as  refers  to  some  particular  sub- 
ject, such  as  naval  affairs.  Then  it  seemed 
conveiUent.  with  such  a  coaunittee  set  up, 
to  keep  it  going  through  the  session  and  to 
refer  to  it  any  other  pertinent  matters  that 
might  come  up  in  lU  sphere.  Instead  of  es- 
tablishing separate  ones  for  each  minor  task. 
By  1812,  the  group  was  often  referred  to  in- 
formally as  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
but  it  was  still  a  temporary  affair,  which 
passed  out  of  existence -at  the  end  of  each 
session.  Even  that  brief  span  gave  its 
members  a  fair  Insight  Into  naval  matters, 
and  gradually  some  of  them  were  reappointed 
to  the  naval  group  in  the  next  session. 

The  final  step  was  to  put  the  Naval  Affairs 
and  other  committees  on  a  permanent  stand- 
ing basU,  with  the  members  formally  con- 
tinuing from  year  to  year.  There  were  al- 
ready a  few  other  standing  committees.  4  in 
the  Senate  and  16  in  the  House  when,  on 
December  10,  1816.  the  Senate  seUblished 
11  more  new  ones,  including  Naval  Af- 
fairs and  Military  Affairs.  The  first  stand- 
ing Naval  Affairs  Committee  was  identified 
with  the  last  select  Naval  Committee  of  the 
previous  session:  Charles  Talt.  of  Georgia. 
chairman;  Nathan  Sanford,  of  New  York; 
Eligius  Promentin.  of  Louisiana;  David  Dag- 
gett, of  Connecticut;  and  Jeremiah  B.  How- 
ell, of  Rhode  Island.  The  Senate  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  once  created,  had  a  con- 
tintious  existence  until  the  beginning  of 
1947;  it  was  able  to  boast  jokingly  that  since 
Its  establishment,  no  foreign  foe  has  even 
gained  a  foothold  on  our  shores. 

The  House  waited  another  6  years  befor* 
placing  Naval  Affairs  on  a  standing  basis. 
On  March  13,  1822.  It  simultaneously  created 
siandli^  committees  on  MiUtary  Affairs,  Na- 
val Affairs,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  With  the 
evolutionary  period  over,  the  new  standing 
committees  were  to  settle  down  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  steadily  Increasing  power. 

While  the  two  Naval  Affairs  Committees 
handled  vlrtuaUy  the  same  sort  of  subject 
matter,  their  make-up  reflected  certain  basic 
differences  between  tfas  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  general.  The  House  group 
was  always  the  larger  of  the  two.  It  had  at 
first  seven  members  to  the  Senate's  flve.  By 
1870,  they  stood  at  9  atul  7  respectively;  by 
1900.  at  17  and  11;  and  by  1946.  in  their  final 
years,  at  27  and  IS.    Their  laembenhlp  re- 


flected the  proportion  of  party  strength  la 
each  House.  The  dominant  party,  as  time 
went  on.  had  the  chairmanship  and  gen- 
erally at  least  one  extra  member.  On  oc« 
caslon,  its  ascendancy  was  strong.  In  1921, 
for  instance.  House  Naval  Affairs  contained 
15  Republicans  and  only  6  Democrats;  by 
1933.  that  had  shifted  to  18  Democrats  and 
8  Republlcazxs. 

Another  difference  between  the  two 
Houses  had  an  important  effect  on  their 
respective  conunittees.  The  Senate  had 
nearly  as  nuiny  standing  committees  as  the 
House,  but  with  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
latter's  total  membership.  The  result  was 
that  while  a  Representative  seldom  sat  on 
more  than  two  committees,  and  frequently 
on  only  one,  a  Senator  served  on  four,  five, 
or  even  six  standing  committees.  Even 
though  some  of  the  lesser  conunittees  sel- 
dom met.  the  Senator  had  to  divide  his  in- 
terest and  activity  among  several  subjects, 
whereas  the  House  Members  could  concen- 
trate more  Intensively  upon  one  particular 
subject.  This  was  partly  offset  by  the  longer 
terms  of  the  Senators,  which  gave  them  more 
time  to  become  fanUllar  with  the  subjects 
involved.  The  relative  influence  of  the  two 
Naval  Affairs  groups  fluctuated  from  time 
to  time,  depending  in  part  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  chairmen  and  most  active  members. 
In  the  30  years  preceding  World  War  I,  lead- 
ership tended  to  rest  with  the  Senate  group, 
but  thereafter  House  Naval  Affairs  was 
usually  the  more  potent. 

In  the  early  period,  the  committees  had  a 
fairly  rapid  turnover  in  membership.  Be- 
ginning around  1845,  however,  and  becom- 
ing well  crystallized  during  the  next  30  years, 
the  practice  developed  of  allowing  a  mem- 
ber, once  anx}inted.  to  remain  on  the  com- 
mittee as  long  as  he  was  in  Congress,  pro- 
vided that  his  party  quota  for  the  particular 
committee  allowed  room  for  him.  With  this 
came  the  all-significant  practice  of  bestow- 
ing the  chairmanship  upon  the  member  of 
the  majority  party  with  ttM  longsst  un- 
interrupted service  on  the  conunittee.  Thus 
it  was  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  a  mem- 
ber to  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  to  one 
of  the  major  committees,  such  as  Naval  Af- 
fairs. In  order  to  build  up  seniority. 

That  continuity  of  service  is  an  all-Im- 
portant consideration  in  understanding  ths 
increasing  influence  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. Experience  helped  to  develop 
kuowlcdgs.  and  knowledge  heli>ed  to  taring 
power.  It  was  natxiral  that  accumulated  ex- 
perience generally  enabled  men  to  speak  and 
act  with  greater  authority,  because  of  their 
better  grasp  of  the  subject.  In  tbs  sarly 
d.^ys,  it  was  the  Navy  Department,  rather 
than  the  congressional  committees,  which 
accumulated  such  experience.  The  Depart- 
ment had  its  closest  counterpart  to  a  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary  in  Charles  W.  Ookta- 
borough  who.  at  his  death  in  1843.  bad  served 
some  40  years  as  its  administrative  factotum. 
On  the  professional  naval  side.  Conunodores 
John  Rodgers  and  Charles  Morris  each  had 
about  20  years  of  servioe  in  the  Department 
during  that  early  period.  In  the  meantime, 
there  was  still  a  rapid  turnover  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committees  in  Congress,  so 
that  an  inexperienced  chairman  would  take 
quite  seriously  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
a  Ooldsborough  or  a  Rodgers. 

That  situation  underwent  a  marked 
Changs  between  1M«  and  1875.  In  the  De- 
partment, the  civilian  chief  clerks  ceased  to 
he  executives,  and  no  succeeding  bureau 
chief  approached  the  record  of  Rear  Adm. 
Joseph  Smith,  who  headed  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  from  1846  to  1869.  During 
those  same  years,  committee  members  in 
Oongress  were  beginning  to  accumulate 
seniority. 

After  1875,  the  transition  was  fairly  com- 
plete. Four  years  became  the  normal  maxi- 
mum for  an  officer's  aenrice  in  the  Depart- 
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ment:  only  ooeaidoQally  would  a  bureau  chief 
round  out  8  years.  There  were  no  longer 
any  long-term  civilian  exeeutlTes;  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries experienced  the  usual  rapid  tinmover. 
Conversely,  tenure  in  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees began  to  build  up  impressive  totals. 
This  is  Indicated  by  the  conomlttee  service  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  chairmen.  In  Senate  Naval 
Affairs,  the  average  up  to  1846  was  4.5  years; 
1847-75.  82  years;  and  1875-1946.  18.5  years, 
in  House  Naval  Affairs,  the  respective  aver- 
ages were  4.1.  6.6,  and  15.1.  As  counter- 
parts of  the  earlier  Navy  Department  records 
of  Ooldsborough.  Rodgers.  and  Morris,  the 
later  days  saw  30-year  terms  on  House  Naval 
Affairs  (or  Thomas  8.  Butler  and  Carl  Vinson 
(m  addition  to  his  later  years  on  House 
Armed  Services)  and  28  years  on  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  for  Eugene  Hale.  Several  others 
exceeded  a  quarter-century  of  service.  While 
such  men  would  still  defer  to  the  admirals 
on  purely  military  matters,  they  were  often 
better  acquainted  with  the  ramifications  ot 
naval  administration  than  were  the  average 
short-term  biireau  chiefs.  Benjamin  Btod- 
dert,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had 
hinted  at  such  an  evolution  in  his  first  report 
to  Congress  in  1798.  Calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  experience  was  being  gained 
every  day  in  the  new  business  of  managing 
naval  affairs,  he  suggested  that  "it  may  be 
best  for  the  public  interest,  that  the  Con- 
gress, at  their  present  session,  should  rely  a 
little  more  on  Executive  direction  Uuin  may 
hereafter  be  necessary." 

While  many  Senators  or  Representatives 
were  appointed  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees without  any  particular  experience  or 
Interest  in  naval  matters,  a  few  groups  were 
"naturals"  for  such  assignment.  If  a  new 
Senator  had  previously  served  on  House 
Naval  Affairs,  he  has  always  been  a  logical 
candidate  for  the  Senate  committee.  Like- 
wise the  six  Secretaries  of  the  Navy — Crown- 
inshield.  Southard,  Robeson,  Ooff.  Chandler, 
and  Newberry— who  were  later  in  their 
careers  elected  to  Congress,  were  naturally 
made  members  of  Naval  Affairs  in  one  House 
or  tbe  other.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
very  few  senior  naval  officers  who  later  went 
to  Congress,  particularly  Commodore  Rich- 
ard F.  Stockton  and  Capt.  Richnoond  P.  Hob- 
son,  though  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Hart-,  when 
appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1946,  went  onto 
Military  Affairs  instead. 

McM*  Important  in  Its  effect  upon  the 
membership  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committees 
were  the  nxunerous  members  who,  though 
lacking  such  pertinent  experience,  nevertbe- 
'^•^  •ought  assignment  as  a  "bread  and  but- 
ter" post  in  which  they  might  render  servioe 
to  their  consUtuencies.  Such,  in  parUcular, 
were  those  who  came  from  the  States  and 
districts  which  had  navy  yards  or  other  shore 
staUons.  It  was  an  anomaly  that  the  orig- 
inal navy  yards  were  acquired  without  spe- 
cific authorization  or  appropriation  by  Oon- 
gress, yet.  once  vmder  way.  they  soon  became 
the  branch  oT  the  Naval  BsUbllshment  in 
which  Congress.  untU  relatively  recent  times, 
developed  the  moet  solicitous  personal  In- 
terest. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  about 
one-third  of  all  the  members  of  the  two 
Naval  Affairs  Committees  came  from  the  six 
original  navy-yard  States:  Maine-New  Hamp- 
shire (which  shared  and  jolnUy  protected 
the  Klttery-Portsmouth  yard);  Massachu- 
setts, New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  VU^lnla. 
The  sixth  original  yard,  at  Washington,  nat- 
urally lay  in  an  area  with  no  congressional 
representation.  Likewise,  ahnost  another 
third  of  all  the  members  came  from  seven 
other  SUtes  which,  as  time  went  on.  had 
Important  shore  stations  or  private  ship- 
yards: Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina.  Florida,  Illinois,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Maine,  with  Its  Klttery  yard  and  the 
uath  Iron  Works,  had  mors  Naval  Affairs 
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chairmen  than  any  other  State.  It  was  par- 
ticxilarly  strong  in  the  Senate  committee 
where,  like  California  with  Its  Mare  Island, 
it  was  conUnuously  represented,  for  every 
year  but  two.  from  1873  to  1941.  At  the  turn 
of  the  centxiry.  Maine  men  headed  both  com- 
mittees. Standing  second  to  Maine  in  the 
matter  of  chairmanships  and,  moreover,  lead- 
ing all  the  States  in  general  representation, 
was  Pennsylvania.  It  not  only  had  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  to  protect  but  also,  when 
the  new  Navy  came  into  being,  most  of  the 
armor-plate  manufactive  as  weU  ss  much 
of  the  new  steel  construction  in  the  yards 
of  Roach  &  Cramp.  PennsylvanU's  distinc- 
tive feature  was  its  multiple  representation 
in  House  Naval  Affairs  where  it  generally  had 
at  least  two  members.  frequenUy  three,  and 
occasionaUy  four,  all  at  the  same  time.  One 
majority  member,  it  was  said,  looked  out 
for  the  navy  yard  and  the  Delaware  River 
shipyards,  and  another  for  the  steel  works, 
while  the  minority  often  insisted  upon  a 
third  member  to  watch  the  other  two.  Most 
of  the  other  interested  States  developed  their 
own  patterns  of  Naval  Affairs  representation. 

Down  through  the  nineteenth  centxiry, 
that  close  tleup  with  the  shore  esUbliah- 
ment  sometimes  led  to  undue  concern  over 
civilian  appointmenU  in  the  navy  yards  and 
other  stations.  One  may  still  occasionaUy 
hear  such  remarks  as  "Grandfather  ran  the 
^Vf  y*nJ  f«Ty  whenever  the  Republicans 
were  In."  That  personnel  situation,  ho^^ever. 
was  finally  remedied.  More  legitimate  and 
enduring  was  the  constant  vigilance  to  make 
sure  that  the  home  yard  got  as  much  busi- 
ness as  possible.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  while 
Assistant  Secretary,  once  felt  that  the  Ports- 
mouth Yard  was  dawdling  with  the  repairs 
on  a  oerUin  ship,  so  he  ordered  her  down 
to  Boston:  the  next  dsy.  he  had  to  face  the 
united  wrath  of  the  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire Senators  and  Representatives.  Along 
with  such  defensive  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  "haves"  went  the  aggressive  designs  of 
the  "have  not'  states  to  get  a  greater  share 
of  the  Navy's  business.  The  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  and  the  Great  Lakes  Training 
Station  were  monuments  to  the  work  of  a 
South  Carolina  Senate  Naval  Affairs  chair- 
man and  an  niinoU  House  Naval  Affairs 
chairman  respectively.  Finally,  this  whole 
situation  had  one  major  effect  upon  policy. 
TOO  often,  there  was  far  noore  enthusiasm 
for  additional  faculties  at  one  of  the  rela- 
tively superfluoxis  east  coast  3rards  than  for 
necessary  installations  at  the  Padfio  out- 
posts. Eventually,  delegates  fKwn  the  out- 
lying territories  were  given  nominal  mem- 
bership on  the  House  Committee  but,  as  In 
the  House  Itself,  they  had  no  vote.  More 
important  was  the  gradual  dilution  of  the 
"salt  water  content"  of  the  committees  as 
they  became  larger  and  as  the  Nation  spread 
Inland.  Before  the  ClvU  War.  94.2  percent 
o*  the  Naval  Affairs  members  came  from 
seaboard  States;  that  fell  to  61.9  percent 
in  the  twentieth  cent\iry. 

Power  gradually  tended  to  become  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
chairmen.  In  their  influence  upon  naval  af- 
fairs, many  of  them  outweighed  the  con- 
temporary Secretaries  of  the  Navy.  This 
was  not  only  because  of  the  forces  at  their 
disposal  but  also  because  of  their  longer  ex- 
perience with  the  Navy.  As  the  seniority  sys- 
tem became  crystalliaed.  most  of  them  came 
to  the  poet  better  acquainted  with  naval 
matters  than  the  average  Secretary.  The 
geographical  background  of  committee 
chairman  was.  by  its  very  nature,  almost  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  candidates  for  the  White 
House.  For  the  latter  position.  It  was  often 
considered  desirable  to  nominate  someone 
from  New  York,  Ohio,  or  some  other  large, 
doubtful  State.  Since,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  building  up  of  the  requisite  seniority  for 
a  chairmanship  depended  upon  getting  ones- 
self  reelected  again  and  again,  men  from 


sure  SUtes  had  •  decided  advantage.  It 
was  thus  no  accident  that  the  outstanding 
chairmen  ot  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees came  from  Maine  and  Georgia  respec- 
tively. On  the  whole,  the  Navy  was  remark- 
ably fortunate  in  the  men  whom  the  senior- 
ity system  brought  to  the  top.  But  it  was  a 
gamble.  The  selfsame  system  which  at  one 
time  gave  House  Naval  Affairs  its  strongest 
chairman  in  its  history  also  gave  Hoiise  Mili- 
tary Affairs  at  the  very  same  time  perhaps  its 
weakest. 

Urdike  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  his 
Cabinet  position,  the  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  enjoyed  a  wide  degree  of 
independence.  His  leadership  of  the  group 
depended  naturally  to  some  extent  upon  his 
personality,  his  strength  of  character,  his 
interest  in  the  job.  and  his  knowledge  of 
naval  affaire.  His  power  could  be  tremen- 
dous. Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  only 
one  vote  in  a  show-down,  the  chairman  pos- 
sessed certain  prerogatives.  Foremost  was 
the  practice  of  screening  the  bills  before  they 
came  to  the  full  committee,  which  gave  him 
a  chance  to  kill  proposals  at  the  very  out- 
set. Even  a  weak  chairman  could  exercise 
arbitrary  authority  in  that  negative  manner, 
but  it  took  a  strong  man  to  bring  the  bills 
he  wanted  before  the  full  Senate  or  House, 
and  to  "manage"  them  through  the  debates. 
Congress  seldom  had  time  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  all  favorabl.'  reported  bills,  so 
that  the  important  thing  was  to  get  them 
onto  the  floor  for  consideration.  Once  there, 
favorable  committee  action  was  almost  tan- 
tamount to  passage,  except  in  very  Important 
ot  highly  controversial  matters.  In  one  case, 
however,  the  Navy  regarded  that  situation  as 
a  boomerang.  Someone  pointed  out  to  David 
I.  Walsh,  last  chairman  of  Senate  Naval 
Affairs,  that  no  bill  reported  favorably  out 
erf  his  committee  had  ever  been  killed,  onoe 
it  got  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  After  that. 
It  is  said,  his  desire  to  keep  that  record  un- 
broken was  so  strong  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  bring  forward  controversial  bUla  that  did 
not  seem  sure  of  passing. 

Of  these  chairmen,  upon  whose  aptitudes 
and  attitudes  so  much  depended,  there  were 
altogether  64  in  the  standing  Naval  Affairs 
Committeee — 31  in  the  Senate  and  33  in  the 
House.  There  is  room  here  to  consider  only 
the  outstanding  man  in  each  group — Eugene 
Hale  of  Maine  in  the  Senate  and  Caai. 
ViWBON  of  Georgia  in  the  House. 

Although  chairman  only  from  1897  to  1900. 
Hale  pretty  much  dominated  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  from  1883  to  1911.  Before  he  came  to 
the  Senate,  in  1881.  he  had  already  served 
10  years  (186»-79)  in  the  House,  part  of  that 
time  on  Houss  Naval  Affairs,  and  had  de- 
clined the  appointments  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  1874  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
1877.  His  other  favorite  committee  was  ap- 
propriations, and  his  mastery  of  both  flnan- 
oial  and  naval  matters  soon  made  him  a 
definite  power  In  both  groups.  Consequently, 
during  the  time  when  the  new  Navy  was 
gaining  momentum.  Hale  was  one  of  its  main 
champions  and  was  responsible  for  much 
constructive  legislation.  In  tbe  eyes  of  the 
"big  Navy"  group,  however,  Hale  shifted  from 
a  Dr.  Jekyll  to  a  Mr.  Hyde  shortly  after  he 
became  chairman  in  1897.  BJtterly  opposed 
to  the  Spanish -American  War  and  the  new 
imperialism,  as  well  as  to  "Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Hale  began  to  turn  against  further  am- 
bitious naval  expansion.  He  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  enforce  his  strong  views  on  naval 
economy.  Dominating  a  committee  that 
contained  such  potent  and  diverse  figures  as 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Mark  Hanna.  Boies  Pen- 
rose, and  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman,  he  was 
steadily  opposed  to  the  trend  toward  bigger 
ships  and  toward  anything  that  resembled  a 
general  staff  for  the  Navy  Department.  Two 
other  Hales  also  served  as  chairman  of  Sen- 
ate Naval  Affairs  and  sometimes  they  bar* 
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been  confused.  One  was  Eugene's  son,  Fred- 
erick (1923-32):  the  other  was  John  P.  Hale. 
of  New  Hampshire  (1861-65),  no  relation  to 
the  Maine  Hales  and,  as  anyone  who  has  read 
Oldeon  Welles'  diary  will  recall,  one  of  the 
most  obstructionist  of  Naval  Affairs  chalr- 
Bsen  on  record. 

In  Hotise  Naval  Affairs,  Cabl  VnrsoH,  of 
Oeorgla,  was  only  34  when  he  Joined  the  com- 
mittee in  1917;  in  1931,  at  47.  he  commenced 
his  long  chairmanship,  which  lasted  through 
the  rest  of  the  life  of  House  Naval  Affairs. 
In  1947,  when  the  Republicans  took  over  the 
Bghtleth  Congress,  he  became  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  new  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  until  the  Democrats  re- 
turned to  power  In  1949,  when  he  became  Its 
chairman.  He  has  thus  achieved  the  unique 
record  of  rounding  out  35  years  of  contlnu- 
oxis  service  on  the  Naval  Affairs-Armed  Serv- 
ices combination. 

Bm  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  Vinson 
record  are  even  more  impressive  than  the 
quantitative.  He  quickly  mastered  the  mys- 
teries of  naval  matters,  and  that  constantly 
increasing  store  of  information  In  matters  of 
•ea  power  soon  mellowed  Into  wisdom.  His 
strong  personality,  combined  with  his  skill  at 
legislative  strategy  and  tactics,  made  him  a 
power  in  the  whole  House.  Although  Vin- 
son will  doubtless  be  remembered  for  his 
four  great  authorization  acts  of  1S34,  1838. 
June  1040,  and  July  1940.  those  are  only  a 
put  of  the  story.  Month  In  and  month  out, 
year  in  and  year  out,  he  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  in  many  varied  aspects  of 
the  Navy,  many  of  them  under  the  cognl- 
■ance  of  House  Naval  Affairs,  but  by  no 
means  limited  to  that.  Vinson  never  under- 
went the  change  of  heart  which  cavised  Hale 
after  1898  to  reverse  his  original  enthusiastic 
support.  Kven  after  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
were  assigned  to  his  cognizance  with  the 
oreatton  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  received  their  appropriate  share  of  his 
Interest  and  support,  the  Navy  could  rest 
anmred  that  he  bad  not  abandoned  his  first 
love. 

Tbree  episodes  illustrate  briefly  the  impor- 
tant effect  which  a  chairman's  attitude 
B&lght  have  upon  naval  developments.  Sen- 
ator Kugme  Hale  became  convinced  by  1903 
that  battleships  were  getting  too  large. 
Bouse  Naval  Affah^  under  George  B.  Foss, 
of  lUlnolB,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  a 
program  of  five  16.000-ton  ships,  but  Hale 
stubbornly  held  out  for  smaller  ones.  In  a 
final  desperate  compromise  during  the  last 
kours  of  the  session,  a  makeshift  bill  pro- 
dded for  three  16,000-ton  ships — Vermont, 
Mansaa,  axKl  Minnesota — along  with  two 
la.OOO-tonners — the  CH-lginal  Idaho  and  Mis- 
tissippi.  Proving  inadequate  to  hold  their 
place  In  the  fleet,  these  two  small  ships  of 
the  "Hale  class"  were  sold  to  the  Greeks  in 
1914.  There  seems  to  be  no  fovmdation  for 
the  story  that  Hale  wanted  ships  small 
enough  to  be  bandied  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  for  that  Maine  yard  was  already 
building  the  14,900- ton  Georgia. 

The  second  episode,  around  1924,  Involved 
Chairman  Thomas  S.  Butler — 1919-28 — of 
House  Naval  Affairs,  and  has  been  told  by 
Bear  Adm.  W.  R.  Furlong,  who  was  serv- 
ing In  naval  operations  at  the  time.  From 
1900  onward,  the  Navy  had  been  urging  the 
xtfed  of  facilities  on  the  west  coast  capable 
of  servicing  battleships  south  of  Pviget 
Sound;  the  approaches  to  the  old  Mare 
Island  yard  were  too  shallow.  A  board  in 
1923  said  that  new  facUlUes  at  San  Fran- 
cisco were  imperative.  But  the  town  of 
Vallejo,  where  the  Mare  Island  workers  lived, 
was  long  represented  in  Congress  by  Charles 
F.  Curry,  who  persistently  fought  such, 
threats  to  the  yard.  So  when  the  Chief  of 
Kaval  Operations  brought  to  Butler  elaborate 
plans  for  a  San  Francisco  yard,  the  chaimuui 
killed  the  project  in  30  secodds:  "I  am  sorry. 
Admiral,  but  after  all  these  years  I  cant  go 


baek  on  CTharlle  Curry  who  has  represented 
Vallejo  so  long."  In  eonsequence,  the  bat- 
tleships went  without  facilities  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  many  years. 

In  contrast  to  those  two  negative  episodes, 
the  third  one  was  positive  and  of  major  sig- 
nificance. On  June  14.  1040,  the  day  after 
Paris  fell  to  the  Germans,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  the  third  Vinson  bill,  calling  for  an 
11-percent  increase  of  the  Navy.  Three  days 
later.  Vinson  went  around  to  the  White  Hoxise 
to  discuss  a  fourth  major  'authorization  bill, 
in  view  of  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
Prance.  The  President  approved  in  general, 
but  suggested  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  to  act.  There  was  strong  pressure  for 
selective  service,  and  he  was  about  to  make 
the  controversial  appointments  of  the  inter- 
ventionist Stlmson  and  Knox  as  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy.  Those  were  hot  enough 
problems,  with  the  nominating  conventions 
about  to  meet,  without  adding  a  fiuther 
one.  Vinson,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
He  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  push  for 
something  that  might  be  much  harder  to 
get  later.  Above  all.  he  realized  that  the 
sooner  the  Navy  got  the  green  light  for  an 
expanded  program,  the  sooner  It  could  begin 
the  expansion  of  shlp-bulldlng  facilities  to 
absorb  the  extra  load  Vinson  felt  positive 
was  coming. 

Consequently,  after  leaving  the  White 
House  on  the  forenoon  of  June  17.  Vinson 
returned  to  the  Hill  and  dropped  a  further 
authorization  bill  in  the  House  hopper,  with 
a  twin  copy,  in  Senator  Walsh's  name,  in  the 
Senate  hopper  as  well.  Before  very  long,  the 
White  House  tiad  Vinson  on  the  telephone; 
the  news  ticker  had  told  of  the  Introduction 
of  the  twin  bills,  and  the  President  wanted 
to  know  why  Vinson  had  taken  that  step 
after  being  advised  to  wait.  Vinson  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  time  to  wait,  and  the 
sooner  Congress  started  on  the  authorization, 
the  better.  That  afternoon.  Admiral  Stark. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  asked  for  399,000 
tons  of  new  construction  at  an  executive 
session  of  House  Naval  Affairs.  That  night, 
iinder  Vinson  pressure,  that  figure  was  sud- 
denly Jumped  to  1.250.000  tons — the  two- 
ocean  Navy  program.  By  5:45  p.  m..  on 
June  18,  House  Naval  Affairs,  after  bearing 
only  three  witnesses,  gave  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  the  bill.  Vinson  then  secured  its 
passage  with  exceptional  speed.  On  June 
22.  only  5  days  after  his  talk  with  the  Presi- 
dent, it  went  through  the  Hoiise  at  a  night 
session  by  a  voice  vote,  without  any  audible 
dissent.  Coming  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  this  two-ocean  Navy 
act  enabled  the  Navy  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  its  tremendous  wartime  ex- 
pansion. That  achievement  showed  Vinson 
at  his  best — the  happy  combination  of  a 
statesman  with  vision  and  a  politician  of 
rare  tactical  skill. 

The  matter  of  effective  liaison  between  the 
Navy  itself  and  the  congressional  committees 
has  been  a  problem  over  the  years,  a  more 
difficult  one  because  of  the  separation  of 
powers"  in  the  UnltM  States,  as  contrasted 
with  Britain,  where  the  Admiralty  has  its 
First  Lord  and  also  its  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary both  sitting  in  Parliament.  While  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committees  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment both  dealt  with  many  of  the  same 
general  subjects,  it  often  required  ingenuity 
to  devise  adequate  means  for  the  necessary 
frequent  intercourse  between  the  two.  The 
resultant  efforts,  formal  and  informal,  might 
well  be  called  "Hill  tactics."  These  have 
been  a  matter  of  constant  concern,  year  in 
and  year  out.  In  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The 
size  and  make-up  of  the  fleets  which  the 
fighters  took  into  battle  depended  in  no 
small  measure  upon  the  skill  of  the  Navy's 
negotiators  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  the  exist- 
ence of  a  battleship  or  cruiser  .was  more 
often  in  Jeopardy  than  in  actual  battle. 

The  most  constant  formal  point  of  contact 
down  through  the  years  has  been  the  com- 


mittee hearing.  There  in  the  committee  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  they  were  denied  on  the  floors 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  of  meeting  face 
to  face.  In  the  frequent  pilgrimages  of  the 
Secretaries  and  officers  to  testify  before  com- 
mittees, congressional  authority  in  naval 
matters  has  been  most  constant  and  most 
obvious.  Several  times  a  year,  for  more  than 
a  century,  the  leading  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment, often  accom]3anied  by  subordinates, 
journeyed  eastward  to  the  Hill  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  merits  of  some  new  proposal, 
to  Justify  an  appropriation,  cr  to  meet  an 
investigation. 

The  three  qualities  in  witnesses  which 
seem  to  have  made  the  best  impression  on 
committees  have  been  eandoi^-or  at  least 
the  appearance  of  candors-competence,  and 
self-control.  "I  always  get  along  well  on  the 
Hill,"  an  officer  occasionally  boasts,  "because 
they  know  I'm  telling  them  the  truth." 
Conversely,  any  suggestion  of  lack  of  frank- 
ness could  irritate  the  most  #inl«hN  of  com- 
mltteemen.  "Come,  come,  now.  admiral, 
give  us  the  real  facts."  a  chairman  would 
sometimes  say.  It  that  impression  of  frank- 
ness has  been  the  first  requisite,  knowledge 
of  one's  subject  lias  been  the  second.  Soma 
witnesses  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny  array 
of  facts  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  could 
give  lucid  explanations  of  tangled  subjects. 
Others  would  flounder  around  when  the 
questions  became  searching,  and  have  to 
temporize  by  agreeing  to  send  up  the  facts 
next  day.  The  third  essential  was  a  well- 
controlled  temper.  Bven  though  a  question 
might  verge  on  the  insulting,  or  repeat  what 
had  been  fully  answered  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, it  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  "Hill 
tactics"  that  one  did  not  flare  liack  at  com- 
mitteemen. S\ich  reactions  had  to  be  kept 
securely  below  decks  imUl  they  oould  be 
vented  safely  in  postmortems  back  at  the 
Navy  Department  or  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club. 

Aside  from  the  hearings,  there  were  ail 
sorts  of  informal  contacts,  among  the  most 
delightful  of  which  were  the  boat  rides.  The 
Dolphin,  the  first  steel  ship  of  the  new  Navy 
in  1885,  spent  a  large  part  of  the  next  thirty- 
odd  years  carrying  carefully  selected  Naval 
Affairs  members  to  New  England  in  the  sum- 
mer or  to  Guantanamo  in  the  winter,  with 
the  Secretary  and  cfflcers  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  Navy's 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  Bttreau  chiefs 
became  particularly  adept  at  developing  con- 
gressional contacts.  Surg.  Oen.  P.  Rlzley 
(1002-10).  for  instance,  was  unusually 
successful  in  wresting  from  Congress  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  the  Medical  Corps; 
not  only  was  he  .the  President's  personal 
physician  but  he  also  had  a  brother  on  House 
Naval  Affairs.  Paymaster  General  Samuel 
McGowan  (1914-20)  had  the  continuing  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  South  Carolinian.  Senator 
Tillman,  chairman  of  Senate  Naval  Affairs. 
And  so  It  went.  The  staff  corps  had  a  gen- 
eral advantage  over  the  line  in  such  CicA- 
tacts  for,  at  least  In  the  senior  grades,  th^ 
spent  most  of  their  time  ashore,  and  much 
of  It  in  Washington.  What  was  more,  a 
Bureau  chief  «ilght  have  a  consideralMe  voice 
in  determining  where  new  additions  to  the 
shore  establishment  should  be  made,  and 
where  repairs,  new  construction,  and  the  like, 
should  be  allocated. 

UntU  after  1930,  however,  much  of  the 
Navy's  contacts  with  the  committees  were 
on  an  informal,  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 
Rival  Bureau  chiefs  might  be  seeking  con- 
flicting ends,  so  that  Congress  might  not  be 
exactly  sure  what  the  Navy  wanted.  Gradu- 
ally, order  was  brought  out  of  that  chaos, 
under  the  control  of  the  line,  rather  tlian  the 
staff  corps  officers.  The  creation  of  a  budget 
officer  in  1921  was  a  first  step,  although  that 
did  not  affect  relaticms  with  the  Naval  Affairs 
groups.  Rear  Adm.  CUude  A.  Bloch.  who 
became  Judge  Advocate  General   (JAG)    in 
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1934.  had  been  the  advantages  of  such  eoO' 
trol  while  serving  as  budget  officer.  He  did 
much  to  make  the  JAG  the  focal  point  for 
naval  contacts  with  the  ^111.  and  personally 
sat  in  on  most  of  the  Naval  Affairs  hearings; 
Later  on.  that  function  was  delegated  to  one 
of  the  JAG'S  subordinates,  who  became 
known  as  the  legislaUve  coxuisel. 

As  time  went  on,  the  officers  who  held  this 
poet,  usually  as  commanders  or  captains, 
virtually  lived  with  every  bill  from  the 
moment  it  was  a  gleam  in  some  bureau 
chief's  eye  until  It  received  the  President's 
signature.  They  arranged  for  the  appearance 
of  wltnessss.  drafted  bills,  attended  hearings. 
and  sometimes  even  wrote  reports.  Two 
officers  were  so  successful  in  this  post  that 
they  were  brought  back  for  a  second  tour — 
the  present  Rear  Adins.  George  L.  Russell 
and  Ira  H.  Nunn.  A  third.  Rear  Arim, 
Harold  A.  Houser.  in  addition  to  one  tour 
as  legislative  counsel,  served  as  liaison  with 
the  Truman  and  other  investigating  commit- 
tees and  later  as  naval  liaison  officer  with  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Besides  their  heavy  routine  duties,  such 
officers  were  alert  to  emergency  situations. 
One  particularly  useful  service  was  rendered 
by  Commander  Rua<:ell.  while  legislative 
counsel,  early  in  1940,  when  he  smoothed 
over  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the 
chairmen  of  Senate  and  House  Naval  Affairs. 
It  happened  that  Walsh  and  Vinson  were  at 
loggerheads  as  the  result  of  an  interchange 
early  in  the  hearings  on  the  third  Vinson 
bill.  On  January  10.  Just  a  week  after  Vinson 
introduced  his  new  program,  Walsh  had 
scoffed  at  it  In  the  Senate,  as  providing  a 
•paper  navy."  The  doughty  Vinson  could 
not  let  stK^  remsrlcs  imss  unchallenged.  On 
January  13.  he  announced  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  anjrone  conversant 
with  naval  matters  can  confuse  the  situa- 
tion. Then,  for  2  months,  each  chairman 
permitted  naval  bUls  from  the  other  House 
to  pile  up  without  action  by  his  respective 
committee.  The  situation  between  the  chair- 
men was  gravely  disturbing  to  Commander 
Russell.  It  would  have  been  troublesome 
enough  at  any  time:  now  it  imperiled  a 
large  number  of  important  measures  ur- 
gently required  In  the  emergency.  On  March 
12.  the  day  the  third  Vinson  bill  passed 
the  House  and  would  be  heading  for  Walsh's 
desk  in  Senate  Naval  Affairs,  Russell  went 
into  action.  He  suggested  to  Vinson  that  he 
bury  the  hatchet,  whereupon  Vinson  made  a 
generous  gesture  to  Walsh.  The  log  Jam  was 
broken  Jiut  in  time — the  next  few  montlis 
saw  perhaps  the  most  important  crop  of 
legislation  ever  handled  by  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committees. 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  counsel,  who 
operated  out  of  the  Nc  vy  Department  as  part 
of  the  JAG'S  office,  the  mid  thirties  also  saw 
tlM  establishment  of  naval  liaison  officers 
stationed  on  the  Hill  in  the  two  Naval  Affaira 
Committees. 

With  the  long  record  of  constructive 
achievement  of  the  two  NSval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, there  were  hopes,  especially  in  naval 
circles,  that  they  might  remain  as  separate 
entitles  despite  the  purpose  of  the  Legisla- 
Uve  ReorganlzaUdn  Act  of  Atigust  2,  1948. 
to  reduce  the  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees. These  were  cut  from  33  to  15  in  tiie 
Senate,  and  from  48  to  19  in  the  House,  with 
the  Senate  and  House  Naval  Affairs  and 
Military  Affairs  groups  combined  Into  a  single 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  in  each 
Ho\ise.  Up  to  the  very  last  minute  befiore 
the  latter  were  forme  Uy  organized,  the  ef- 
forts to  prevent  this  merger  continued.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  Naval  Affairs  and  MUl- 
tary  Affairs  had  already  been  handling  a 
larger  volume  of  business  than  almost  any 
other  committees  in  Congress,  and  that  the 
new  combination  might  prove  too  unwieldy. 
Such  arguments,  however,  were  in  vain. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Cooomlttees  theoretk:ally 
remained  in  existence  through  New  Year's 
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Day  at  1047.  so  that  ttmt  may  be  regarded 
•s  their  terminal  date.  Actually  they  had 
wound  up  all  their  business  in  1946.  Hotise 
Naval  Affairs  made  quite  an  event  of  its 
final  session  on  November  18,  with  Secretary 
Forrestal  joining  in  the  valedictory  remarks. 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  seems  to  have  faded 
away  more  quietly. 

The  first  chairmen  of  the  new  Armed 
Services  Committees  lx)th  came  from  Mili- 
tary Affairs:  Chan  Gtimey  of  South  Dakota 
to  the  Senate  and  Walter  G.  Andrews  of 
New  York  in  tlie  House.  After  the  Demo- 
crate  returned  to  the  m*Jority  position  in 
1949,  however,  both  chairmen  came  from 
Naval  Affairs :  Millard  E.  Tydlngs  of  Marvland 
and  later  Richaxo  B.  Russexl  of  Georgia  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  perennial  Cast  Vinson 
of  Georgia  in  the  House.  That,  however,  is 
another  story. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  BXJTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  entitled  "Pacts  on  Liquor  Tax- 
aUon." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Facts  on  Lxqttos  Taxation 

Liquor  is  the  highest  taxed  commodity: 
The  Federal  excise  tax  on  distilled  splrite  was 
raised  to  a  record  high  flO.50  a  gaUon  last 
Noveml>er — an  increase  of  854  percent  over 
the  $1.10  tax  imposed  when  prohibition  was 
repealed  in  1933.  Liquor  is  by  far  the  high- 
est taxed  commodity  to  the  country. 
Today  more  than  half  the  price  is  tax. 

The  average  price  of  a  flifth  botUe  of  86.8 
proof  lilended  whisky  is  $4.27.  Of  this.  $2.38 
goes  to  taxes,  only  $1.89  for  the  production, 
transportation,  wholesale  and  retail  distri- 
bution costs,  and  other  coste  of  the  product 
Itself.  Fully  90  percent  of  the  Increase  In 
the  price  of  liquor  since  1939  is  due  to 
Increased  liquor  taxes.  This  burden  carried 
by  the  industry  has  resulted  to  a  sharp 
decline  in  legal  liquor  sales. 

Under  the  present  excessive  rate  of  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes,  consumption  of  legal  tax- 
paid  liquor  has  been  reduced  while  moon- 
shlntng  has  increased.  The  new  Federal  tax 
prices  legal  liquor  out  of  the  reach  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers.  It  was  an  open  tovlta- 
tlon  to  moonshiners  and  bootleggers. 

Moonshtoers  and  bootleggers,  who.  of 
course,  pay  no  taxes,  can  sell  their  product 
for  far  less  than  the  tax  alone  on  legal  liquor 
and  make  a  handsome  profit.  The  l>ootlegger 
thus  is  handed — by  the  very  Government  he 
is  cheating— an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
licensed  retailer  with  whom  he  is  in  direct 
competition.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
many  illicit  stills  are  to  operation,  but  it 
is  known  that  moonshiners  and  bootleggers 
rob  the  public  of  millions  dally. 

Official  flgvtres  show  that  to  1961  alone 
20,402  stills  were  seized  by  the  authorities. 
These  stills  had  a  capacity  of  715,000  gallons 
a  day.  according  to  official  estimates.  Each 
day  they  operated  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury lost  approximately  $6,435,000  (at  the 
$9  tax  rate  in  effect  at  the  time )  — money  that 
the  public  had  to  compensate  for  through 


Increased  inoome  and  other  taxes.  The  num- 
ber of  Illegal  stills  seized  continues  to  mount 
each  year,  and,  even  more  Important,  stills 
are  getUng  bigger  and  bigger. 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  statistics  re- 
veal that  the  Bureau's  Alochol  Tax  Unit 
seized  59  percent  m(w«  stills  in  1051  than  in 
1946.  Durtog  tills  same  period,  the  total 
capacity  of  the  stills  doubled.  Some  of  the 
largest  stills  since  the  early  I930's  have  been 
raided  to  metropolitan  centers  In  the  East. 
The  late  John  D.  Rockefeller  recognized  the 
perils  of  excessive  taxation  when  he  said  in 
1933,  "Resist  temptation  to  load  liquor 
trade.- 

Rockefeller'b  statement,  quoted  by  Roger 
V.  Laynor.  chief  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Division.  Annapolis.  Md..  to  a  speech  on 
Jtme  23.  1952,  said  to  part: 

"The  temptation  to  load  onto  the  liquor 
trade  all  our  governmental  deficits  should 
be  resisted  at  all  costs,  for  high  taxes  wUl 
produce  high  prices  and  will  thtis  make  to- 
eviUble  the  continuance  of  the  moonshiner, 
the  bootleggo*.  and  the  whole  system  of 
corruption." 

Many  other  statesmen,  political  and  civic 
leaders,  and  economists  have  issued  simUar 
warnings— warntogs  ifhlch  so  far  have  been 
ignored.  Two  wartime  emergency  measures 
raised  the  Federal  tax  to  $8  a  gallon.  Theee 
were  not  removed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  taxes  were  subsequently  raised  still 
further.  But  the  new  tax  wiU  not  aocom* 
pllsh«ite  declared  purpose. 

Federal  excise  Ux  receipts  from  tlie  in- 
dustry to  1052  are  falUng  short  of  Treasury 
Department  estimates.  Federal  income-tax 
receipts,  both  corporate  and  todivldual.  from 
the  liquor  industry  and  those  employed  to  it. 
are  down  l>ecause  of  lower  earnings.  State 
revenues  suffer  whenever  a  hike  In  Federal 
liquor  taxes  raises  liquor  prices  and  reduces 
the  ntuaber  of  gallons  people  can  afford  to 
buy.  But  the  economic  picture,  rji^mal  as 
it  is.  is  only  one  side  of  the  problem. 
Equally  lmix)rtant  is  the  social  menace. 
The  question  for  the  Immediate  futxire  is. 
Racketeering  bootleggers  or  respected  busi- 
nessmen? 

More  than  1. 200,000  persons  are  employed 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  todustry — the  producing,  whole- 
saling, and  retailing  establishments.  Many 
of  the  nearly  200,000  retaUers  are  dlstto- 
guished  leaders  to  their  communities.  Most 
or  them  participate  in  civic  affairs.  All  of 
them  pay  license  fees  and  taxes  which  con- 
tribute toward  the  upkeep  of  local  law  en- 
forcement, roads,  schools,  courts,  hospitals, 
and  other  civic  projects.  They  and  their 
families  contribute  toward  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  Their  comp)etltor8.  the  bootleggers, 
contribute  nothtog  except  graft,  corruption, 
and  crime.  Uncontrolled  by  law,  they  sell  to 
natoors — to  anyone  who  has  money  for  a 
bottle  or  a  drtok.  If  the  community  wants 
the  respected  businessman  rather  than  the 
racketeeer,  there  must  be  a  return  to  the 
realistic  $6  tax  and  better  enforcement. 

The  Industry  believes  that  a  $6-a-gallon 
excise  tax.  coupled  with  more  efficient  law 
enforcement  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels,  will  return  high  excise  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Government,  increase  Federal 
tocome  tax,  corporate  and  personal,  from  the 
individual,  and  would  substantially  raise 
State  revenues  through  increased  sales  at  the 
retail  level.  It  would  be  a  more  realistic 
rate  for  Government,  for  tie  industry,  and 
for  the  consumer.  And  the  lower  tax  will 
reduce  Illicit  liquor  oonsumption. 

A  $6  tax  would  enable  the  todustry  to  com- 
pete with  the  moonshiner  and  bootlegger 
on  a  more  favorable  basis.  A  $6  tax  would 
restore  legal  liquor  to  a  reasonable  price 
range  for  the  many  American  citizens  who 
have  tiad  to  turn  to  racketeos  for  an  to- 
ferior — and  sometimes  poisonous — product. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOICINO 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATEB 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  HX7NT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Great  Senator,"  published  In 
the  Wyoming  Eagle  of  January  9,  1953. 
The  editorial  accurately  records  the 
achievements  of  my  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Senator  Joseph  C.  ©"Mahoney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

A   OXXAT   Senatob 

Joseph  C.  Olfohoney  la  no  longer  Wyo- 
ming's senior  United  States  Seiiator.  He  gave 
up  that  office  last  week.  It  seems  fitting 
that  at  this  time  the  Wyoming  Eagle  should 
salute  this  man  who  for  19  years  served  the 
State  and  the  Nation  so  well. 

Nothing  that  we  could  say  here  would  add 
to  the  honors  and  the  fame  Joe  OliCahoney 
won  In  Washington  and  in  Wyoming.  Noth- 
ing we  could  say  here  could  detract  from  that 
record.  His  position  In  the  history  of  the 
times  la  secure.  One  newspaper  published 
In  the  National  Capital,  we  believe  it  was 
the  Washington  Post  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
Republican  newspaper,  said  that  Oldahoney 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  of  all  time. 

Such  a  distinction  is  not  easily  gained.  It 
can  be  won  only  by  a  man  of  the  highest 
Intellectual  honesty,  and  supported  by  native 
ability  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work. 
O'Mahoney  possesses  all  three  of  these  char- 
acteristics, plus  that  human  quality  which 
makes  him  a  friend  of  all  men.  He  never 
refused  any  aid  It  was  in  bla  power  to  give 
to  a  constituent. 

Joe  O'Mahoney  is  no  firebrand.  He  does 
not  go  around  swinging  his  arms  and  hurling 
accusations  and  imprecations  right  and  left. 
He  always  is  sincere,  always  the  perfect 
gentleman.  He  often  is  in  deadly  earnest, 
but  he  keeps  himself  under  strict  control. 
No  one  ever  heard  him  indulge  in  a  person- 
ality or  say  a  mean  word  about  an  opponent. 
He  la  everything  a  statesman  shoxild  be. 

Joe  was  exactly  what  opposing  politicians 
Bald  he  was  during  the  campaign — a  national 
figure.  But  he  had  a  hobby  of  doing  things 
for  Wyoming.  Throughout  his  19  years  In 
the  Senate  he  was  busily  working  on  proj- 
ects for  the  development  of  the  State.  And 
when  we  say  projects,  we  do  not  limit  the 
term  to  some  giant  reclamation  dam.  He 
took  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  problem  of 
a  rancher  or  businessman  as  he  did  In  some 
great  industrial  undertaking. 

The  things  Joe  O'Mahoney  did  for  Wyo- 
ming and  its  citizens  are  well  nigh  number- 
less. One  of  the  more  recent  was  to  secure 
the  authorization  for  and  construction  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  Trona  plant  near 
Green  River.  Here,  through  coming  decades, 
men  will  have  Jobs  working  the  mines  and 
In  the  aUied  chemical  industry.  And  they 
wUl  have  these  Jobs  solely  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  man  who  then  was  our 
senior  United  State  Senator.  Officials  of  the 
company  have  flatly  stated  that  the  Tonta 
plant  would  not  now  be  a  reality  without 
the  assistance  rendered  by  O'Mahoney. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  altmilna  plant 
at  Laramie.  This  was  strictly  an  O'Mahoney 
project.  Initiated  dviring  the  war  as  a  de- 
fense   measure.    Joe    secured    the    original 


appropriation  and,  when  the  war  ended  with 
the  plant  uncompleted,  he  secured  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  and  authorization 
for  the  project  to  be  finished.  He  also  saw 
that  money  was  made  available  to  conduct 
experimental  operations  through  the  first 
year. 

When  you  drive  past  the  alimiina  plant 
you  can  say,  it  would  not  be  there  if  it  had 
not  been  for  O'Mahoney.  His  farslghted  in- 
terest In  the  country's  defenses  prompted 
him  to  promote  a  facility  that  will  convert 
Laramie's  anorthosite  rock  into  aliunina. 
Instead  of  depending  on  foreign  supplies  of 
bauxite. 

In  promoting  this  defenae  facility,  Joe 
gave  Wyoming  a  new  industry  with  a  sizable 
payroll  that  will  stimulate  biislness  in  a 
Wyoming  city.  Both  of  these  are  a  legiti- 
mate activity  of  a  United  States  Senat(»',  but 
noany  Senators  overlook  such  opportunities 
or  do  not  have  the  ability  to  help  both  their 
States  and  the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  to  have  labora- 
tories in  which  its  experts  work  and  where 
records  are  kept.  When  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
needed  new  and  enlarged  facilities  of  this 
nature,  O'Mahoney  saw  that  the  handsome 
and  permanent  structiure  was  built  on  the 
University  of  Wyoming  campus.  Employ- 
ment is  given  to  approximately  100  persons, 
and  in  addition  the  educational  features  of 
the  University  are  enlarged.  This  did  not 
Just  happen.     Joe  made  It  happen. 

The  story  <rf  one  of  O'Mahoney's  greatest 
successful  battles  for  Wyoming  has  been  told 
here  befcve.  At  the  close  of  the  war  when 
Fort  Warren  was  slated  to  be  abandone<l, 
the  military  post  was  saved  to  the  State 
solely  by  Joe's  prestige  and  Influence.  Later, 
his  personal  appeal  to  Air  Force  authorities 
was  successful  in  having  the  poet  changed 
to  an  Air  Force  base  and  made  permanent. 

It's  the  same  way  wherever  one  travels 
in  Wyoming.  The  beneficial  results  of 
O'Mahoney's  efforts  may  be  seen  everywhere. 
The  thriving  oU  Industry  la  bringing  pros- 
perity to  many  counties,  to  himdreds  of  other 
businesses,  and  to  thousands  of  individuals. 
This  great  development  is  due  largely  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Oil  Leasing  Act  forced 
through  Congress  by  the  energy  and  the  in- 
fluence of  O'Mahoney.  They  made  wild- 
catting  profitable  and  oil -field  investments 
attractive.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
Joe  has  done  for  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  with  its  dry  climate  to  not  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  agrlcultiuv.  All  the 
water  available  must  be  conserved  and  put 
to  beneficial  use.  Even  before  he  went  to 
the  Senate,  while  he  was  employed  in  Wash- 
ington by  John  B.  Kendrick.  O'Mahoney  saw 
the  worth  of  reclamation  and  Irrigation 
projects.  Fbr  19  years  he  has  been  a  staunch 
advocate  of  all  measures  designed  to  benefit 
the  stockman,  the  sheepman,  and  the  farmer. 
Those  who  make  a  living  off  the  land  sup- 
port. In  addition,  thoiisands  of  other  people. 
Basically  we  are  all  dependent  on  agrlcul- 
txire.  Joe  saw  it  and  he  worked  unceasingly 
for  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  rancher. 

Some  members  of  these  groups,  especially 
certain  ones  in  the  wool  and  oU  Industry, 
did  not  support  O'Mahoney  for  reelection 
this  year.  They  listened  to  unwise  leader- 
ship and  they  yielded  to  partisan  Infiuences. 
Many  now  are  sorry  that  they  did  this.  They 
realize  they  have  lost  the  truest,  the  most 
honest,  the  most  powerful  friend  they  had 
In  Congress.  For  of  aU  things  it  can  be  said 
of  Joe,  he  was  devoted  to  the  development 
of  every  business  and  Industry  in  the  State, 
ancl  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  What  he 
has  accomplished  In  their  behalf  wUl  long 
remain  as  a  monument  to  his  efforts. 

In  recent  weeks.  Joe  O'Mahoney  has  proved 
that  he  U  as  good  a  loser  as  he  long  has  l)een 
a  good  winner.  He  U  critical  of  no  one,  either 
the  voters,  the  managers  of  his  campaign, 
or  the  opposition.  He  said  soon  after  election 


that  he  alwaim  knew  polltiCB  la  a  hsBardoaa 
occupation,  because  no  one  knows  what  • 
large  body  of  voters  will  do.  His  friends  and 
supporters,  however,  are  not  so  complacent. 
They  simply  cannot  understand  how  a  Sena- 
tor of  O'Mahoney's  statxire  could  be  defeated. 
For  he  had  everything — ability.  IntelUgenoe. 
influence,  seniority;  he  was  devoted  to  hi* 
State  and  Nation;  his  advice  was  sought  by 
his  most  powerful  colleagues  In  Congress.  In 
short,  he  was  one  ot  the  Nation's  greatest 
Senators. 

Neither  can  his  former  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  understand  it.  They  knew  that  they 
could  depend  on  his  wisdom  gained  from 
long  experience,  and  on  the  counsel  of  one 
who  had  demonstrated  the  abilities  of  a  great 
leader.  In  fact,  everyone  seems  to  be  non- 
plused except  Joe  who.  after  20  years,  re- 
sumes the  practice  of  law  with  what  almost 
appears  to  be  nonchalance. 

Joe's  defeat  has  more  of  the  aspects  of  a 
victory.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  carried  the 
estate  by  an  unprecedented  majority — more 
than  33,000.  O'Mahoney's  Republican  oppo- 
nent. Fkank  Barkett.  was  elected  by  a  scant 
4.000  majority.  Only  a  man  with  Elsenhow- 
er's outstanding  military  record  and  prestige 
could  encompass  the  unseating  of 
O'Mahoney. 

The  Wyoming  Eagle  supported  O'Mahoney 
in  all  his  campaigns,  including  the  last  one. 
Though  we  doubt  we  shall  again  have  the 
opportunity,  it  would  be  happy  to  do  so 
again,  for  we  believe  no  other  man  is  so  well 
qualified  with  natural  talenU  and  by  experi- 
ence to  represent  Wyoming  as  he.  We  be- 
speak for  him  the  same  success  In  private 
life  that  he  won  and  so  richly  deserved  In 
public  life. 
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la  Bekalf  of  tlw  FiUbfuter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  MO*TH  CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAISS 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  very  timely 
editorial  entitled  "In  Behalf  of  the  Fili- 
buster." from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  January  8.  1953.  which  makes  a 
very  sane  appraisal  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  of  the  principle  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 
as  follows: 

In  Behalf  or  trk  Fn^Btmna  t 
When  a  filibuster  is  employed  for  petty 
obstructive  purposes  it  deserves  the  bad  re- 
pute which  many  people  have  come  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  term.  In  other  circumatanees, 
however,  there  U  a  great  deal  to  be  aald  for 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate,  which  la  • 
dressed-up  description  of  the  filibuster. 

The  argument  for  curbing  the  filibuster 
rests  on  the  proposition  that  the  principle  of 
simple  majority  should  govern  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This,  It  is  said,  Is  the  liberal  way  to 
condvict  a  democratic  legislative  body.  But 
that  proposition  rests  on  the  opposite  of  true 
liberalism. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory Federal  FEPC  legislation  is,  or  at  least 
Is  supposed  to  be.  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
current  drive  for  amendment  of  the  Senate 
rules.  Under  the  existing  rules  an  FEPO 
bill  cannot  be  toought  to  a  vote  unless  a 


Itlltnister  can  be  worn  down  and  broken,  or 
liiilMB  M  Senators  art)  willing  to  limit  de- 
bate by  voting  to  Invoke  cloture.  Therefore, 
aay  the  liberals,  let's  change  the  rules  so  that 
a  simple  majority  can  tiring  FEPC  legislation 
to  a  vote  and  pass  it. 

The  dUBculty  with  this  oversimplified 
view  tB  that  a  compulsory  FEPC  is  utterly 
obnoxious  to  a  large  sefpnent  of  the  country. 
It  U  also  of  doubtful  constltutionaUty  and 
enfordbUity.  But  thess  two  latter  consider- 
ations are.  perhaps,  m«)re  or  leas  irrelevant. 
The  real  question  is  wtether  there  woxild  be 
any  semblance  of  true  liberalism  in  a  system 
which  would  permit  a  simple  majority  to 
force  down  the  throats  of  a  large  minority  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  la  thoroughly  dis- 
tasteful to  them. 

The  Star  docs  not  believe  that  there  would 
be.  If  the  principle  of  majority  rule  requires 
that  a  simple  majority  should  be  able  to  si- 
lence debate,  why  does  not  that  same  prin- 
ciple logically  apply,  say,  to  the  requirement 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  la  necessary  to  override 
a  Preaidentlal  veto? 

The  answer  seems  fairly  obvious.  There  is 
Rich  a  thing  as  tyranny  by  the  majority. 
Unlimited  debate  In  the  Senate  serves  as  a 
check  on  hasty  and  ponslbly  oppreaslve  ac- 
tion by  the  majority,  and  it  is  a  check  that 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  Otu-  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  If  an  issue  of  truly 
vital  natkmal  Importance  is  at  stake,  the 
votes  necessary  to  cxirb  debate  can  be  mus- 
tered. But  If  the  issue  Is  not  vital  enough 
to  persuade  04  Senators  to  vote  for  cloture, 
the  cause  of  true  Ubenilism  stands.  In  the 
long  run.  to  lose  more  than  it  will  gain  by 
a  surrender  to  the  so-called  liberalism  of  the 
■Imple-majorlty  arhooi^ 


TW  Ramparts  We  Watch 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  M.  HARDEN 

or  nroiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  I  am  inserting  a  sermon  delivered 
on  Sunday.  January  11.  1953.  entitled 
•*The  Ramparts  We  Watch."  The  ser- 
mon was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson.  D.  D..  minister,  in  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  I  feel  tliat  it  deserves  the 
most  widespread  recognition  and  recom- 
mend it  to  each  Member  of  this  body. 
The  sermon  follows: 

Thz  Rampasts  Wk  Watch 
(By  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  D.  D.. 
Utt.   D..   minuter,   the  National   Presby- 
terian Church.  Washington) 

"Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  there  Is 
liberty."— n  Corinthians  3  :  17. 

Some  years  ago,  a  mctlon  picture  called 
The  Ramparts  We  Watch  portrayed  a  great 
nation  responding  with  vitality  and  vision  to 
an  historic  emergency.  The  moving  spec- 
tacle warmed  the  heart,  stirred  the  emotions 
and  kindled  the  patriotic  flame.  At  this  mo- 
ment when  civilization  is  gasping  for  its 
breath  we  need  to  reclaim  the  truth  that 
the  ramparts  of  our  national  life  are  not 
alone  our  shores,  our  farms,  our  cities,  and 
our  factories  but  something  less  physical  and 
tangible.  More  Important  than  our  sea 
lanes,  or  airways,  economic  resources.  Indus- 
trial powers,  and  military  e«clency.  the  ram- 
parU  which  give  us  real  security  rests  In  the 


character  of  our  people,  the  nature  of  our 
Uberty,  Oie  sanctity  and  stability  <rf  the 
borne,  and  the  divine  miaelon  ol  the  church. 
S 
Our  first  defmae  Inevitably  turns  on  the 
character  of  our  people.  It  was  a  people  of 
strong  character  who  buUt  this  Nation  and 
cmly  a  strong  people  can  be  trusted  with  our 
great  powers.  prlvUeges.  and  responsibiliUea. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  history  of  early 
New  England.  Virginia,  and  the  Middle  AUan- 
tic  settlements  to  be  impressed  by  this  fact. 
They  were  c  sturdy  lot  with  a  strong  sense  of 
righteousness.  Justice,  and  i>ersonal  integ- 
rity. At  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence two- thirds  of  the  Colonists  were  Cal- 
vinlsts  in  their  religious  convictions.  They 
were  lnt>ught  up  upon  Its  fundamental  ten- 
ets of  reverence.  Industry,  frugality,  chastity, 
sobriety,  and  honesty.  It  was  a  stern  phi- 
losophy, but  it  was  Christian  add  it  was  not 
weak.  The  earlier  settlejs.  the  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Srotch-&lsh.  were  suc- 
ceeded by  freedom -seeking  French,  by  Ger- 
mans fieeing  Prussian  militarism,  by  Italians. 
Scandinavians.  Russians,  and  others  who 
saw  the  vision  of  a  land  of  liberty  and  oppor- 
timlty.  Most  of  them  lived  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  God  who  was  the  sovereign  ruler 
of  a  moral  universe.  They  felt  that  they 
were  responsible  in  their  individual  and  social 
conduct  to  that  kind  of  a  God.  They  were 
refugees  frtwn  political  and  religious  oppres- 
sion bTrt  they  were  not  fugitives  from  high 
moral  concepts  and  disciplined  religlotn 
living.  There  was  something  noble  and  great 
in  them  which  we  in  oxir  day  need  If  we  are 
to  emerge  from  the  present  chaos  as  a  people 
worthy  of  siirvivid.  We  need  that  quality 
today  which  makes  character  a  firm  alloy, 
compounded  of  human  strength  and  divine 
grace;  kindness  and  firmness;  gentleness  and 
ruggedness;  and  a  determination  to  live  for 
and  to  enforce  Justice.  Only  men  of  majes- 
tic character  can  be  trusted  with  their  own 
destinies.  So  the  character  of  our  people  Is 
the  first  rampart  of  Uie  Nation. 

n 

The  aeoond  rampart  la  a  correlation  of  the 
first.  It  turns  on  the  kind  of  liberty  we 
have  inherited  and  which  today  we  cherish. 
Liberty,  as  we  understand  it,  did  not  come 
by  accident.  It  has  come  as  the  gift  of  God 
In  time.  The  source  of  our  liberty  according 
to  the  Hebrew -Christian  tradition  is  in  God's 
creative  act.  Our  forefathers  knew  that 
"where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  la  there  la 
liberty."  TVue  Uberty  Is  rooted  in  faith  in 
God.  The  freedom  we  know  is  not  some- 
thing we  have  achieved  or  something  granted 
to  \u  by  a  government.  It  is  the  gift  of 
God  to  man  as  part  of  his  creation.  Govern- 
ments may  acknowledge  that  freedom  but 
they  cannot  bestow  it  and  no  power  on  earth 
has  the  right  to  take  away  freedom  under 
God.  This  kind  of  freedom  Is  possible  only 
when  we  have'  the  faith  that  produces  It  and 
the  character  to  express  It. 

The  price  of  liberty  Is  the  asstunption 
of  personal  responsibility  for  one's  own  well- 
being  and  that  of  his  fellows.  It  means 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  a  demo- 
cratic Christian  society.  The  freedom  to 
worship,  to  speak,  to  vote,  to  write,  are  not 
worth  much  if  we  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  have  a  God  to  worship,  something 
worth  writing  about  and  speaking  about,  and 
a  sincere  and  honorable  exercise  of  the 
ballot.  T^  liberty  to  have  many  religious 
faiths,  many  political  parties,  and  great  eco- 
nomic resources  cannot  be  long  continued 
If  we  do  not  have  the  ^>irit  of  the  Lord  in 
our  lives,  which  makes  \is  employ  these 
privileges  worthily. 

As  heirs  of  this  tradition  we  mtnt  always 
remember  that  ova  freedom  as  God's  gift 
Is  not  freedom  to  do  as  you  please,  but 
only  as  God  pleases — that  freedom  ends 
where  It  Infringes  upon  the  common  good 


or  the  rights  of  another  whose  freedom  Is 
also  bestowed  by  God. 

We  cannot  say  it  too  frequently  and  with 
too  great  emphasis  that  that,  which  la  dis- 
tinctive in  our  national  life,  is  our  faith 
In  God — a  God  who  while  being  the  God  at 
aU  men,  becomes  in  a  aense,  the  God  of 
those  who  accept  His  purpose  and  obey  His 
law.  The  only  true  freedom  is  freedom 
under  God — freedom  by  submission  to  the 
Higher  Authority. 

Outside  of  God.  man  la  In  rebellion  and 
anarchy.  Where  men  do  not  have  faith  In 
God  they  follow  their  own  wiUfulneas  and 
become  captive  to  their  own  sins,  slaves  to 
cvU.  destitute  of  an  Inner  light  and  center 
of  power.  Such  men  cannot  readily  be 
trusted  with  their  own  destiny.  When  men 
do  not  have  faith  In  God,  they  beoomr  law- 
less and  sinful,  and  the  world  is  plagued 
with  epidemics  of  crime.  Men  without  faith 
require  external  power  and  force  to  control 
them.  The  New  Testament  is  fuU  ot  these 
convictions  and  it  was  this  concept  which 
led  to  the  Reformation  and  in  the  end 
produced  American  democracy;  for  as  origi- 
nally conceived,  otn-  life  is  the  logical  cul- 
mination of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Men  who  are  obedient  to  God  and  who  are 
submissive  to  His  sovereign  will  are  leas  in 
need  of  the  laws  of  man  and  arc  more 
likely  to  be  obedient  to  whatever  laws  do 
exist.  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  there 
la  liberty — ^true  liberty,  because  the  soul  la 
captive  only  to  God.  For  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  you  can  only  have  our  kind  of 
democracy  where  a  substantial  proportion 
of  people  believe  in  and  act  under  faith  In, 
God  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  life.  We  do 
an  111  thing  If  we  1|7  to  have  the  fruits  of 
our  democracy  and  neglect  the  roots.  One 
of  the  most  patriotic  acts  a  man  can  do  in 
these  days  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  church 
In  the  tradition  of  emancipated  living. 

The  liberty  we  talk  so  much  about  is  not 
ours  by  achievement  but  by  God's  bestowal. 
And  we  can  never  go  higher  untU  we  go 
deeper — until  we  are  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  Christian  faith. 

xn 

A  natlQp  Is  strong  when  Its  fundamental 
institutions  are  strong.  Another  ran\part 
we  mxist  make  seciu-e  Is  the  home.  Our 
pioneer  homes  made  our  Nation  great.  They 
were  places  of  Industry,  piety,  and  democ- 
racy. The  bam  or  wagon  shed,  for  the  men 
and  boys,  and  the  kitchen,  for  women  and 
girls,  provided  centers  of  Industry.  The 
home  was  a  sanctuary  in  which  the  family 
became  a  congregation  regularly  honoring 
the  word  of  God  and  worshiping  the  Eternal 
Lord  of  Life.  The  dining  table  and  the  fire- 
side assembly  were  arenaa  of  political  dis- 
cussion— training  schools  of  democracy.  The 
father  was  prophet,  priest,  and  king — prophet 
In  teaching  the  word  of  truth,  priest  In  lead- 
ing his  family  in  many  a  religious  exercise, 
and  king  because  he  enforced  the  moral  law. 
And  the  household  was  linked  to  the  church 
by  the  institution  of  the  family  pew. 

What  has  happened  to  all  this?  Many 
homes  are  disintegrating  for  the  want  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  foundation.  Sacred 
vows  are  repudiated,  infidelity  condoned, 
contracts  dissolved,  emotions  damaged,  minds 
dwarfed,  child  development  warped,  and  per- 
aonahty  destroyed.  Moral  and  splritiial 
guidance  is  mlnlmiaed,  if  not  neglected  en- 
tirely. Religion  has  become  a  domestic  op- 
tion. The  Bible,  while  physically  present, 
la  in  too  many  cases  an  unexplored  volume. 
Family  life  no  longer  possesses  its  interpret- 
ing and  xuiif ying  strength.  When  the  family 
gathers  It  is  not  at  the  famUy  altar  or  even 
the  fireside,  but  In  front  of  the  television 
screen  where  each  oontenda  with  the  other 
for  the  favorite  show.  Home  has  come  to 
be  a  place  to  which  one  goes  to  get  ready 
to  go  somewhere  else.  The  living  rocxu  iM 
the  distance  between  the  dining  room  table 
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and  thft  front  door.  Home  1b  a  dormitory 
by  night  and  a  commlBsary  by  day^  Tbat  Is 
why  we  are  all  the  more  grateful  for  the 
Christian  homes  we  yet  behold.  But  some- 
thing disastrous  Is  happening  to  the  sanctity 
and  stability  of  the  average  American. 

The  family  pew  is  almost  a  relic  of  bygone 
days.  How  is  it  that  parents  encourage  their 
children  to  sit  through  double-feature 
motion  pictures  which  are  often  emotionally 
injurio\is,  but  will  not  Insist  on  their  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  religious  double 
feature  of  both  Sunday  school  and  church? 
And  what  are  we  to  hope  for  the  future  when 
so  many  of  our  parents  make  no  place  what- 
ever for  religion  in  their  own  lives  and  that 
of  their  children?  Recently  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  one  of  our  own  high-school  classes 
were  so  untutored  in  religion  as  not  even  to 
be  able  to  indicate  a  religlotis  preference. 
Will  it  require  a  major  disaster  to  persuade 
us  of  a  truth  the  ministers  of  religion  have 
been  asserting  with  heartbreaking  passion, 
that  unless  we  reestablish  life  on  a  spiritual 
foundation,  our  futiu^  generations  are 
doomed?  A  blatant  and  blasphemous  pagan- 
ism and  a  disastro^ls  materialistic  philosophy 
will  assume  its  damning  dominion  over 
American  life  and  noble  living  will  hove 
vanished. 

But  many  a  man  is  beginning  to  have  a 
haunting  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  re- 
cover that  which  he  h«s  lost  and.  with  Strick- 
land Oillllan  ta  The  Cry  of  an  Alien,  would 
say: 

"I'm  an  alien — I'm  an  alien  to  the  faith  my 

mother  taught  me: 
I'm  a  stranger  to  the  comfort  that  my  "Now 

I  lay  me'  brought  me. 
To  the  everlasting  arms  that  held  my  father 

when  he  died. 
I  have  spent  a  lifetime  seeking  things  f 

spurned  when  I  had  found  them : 
Z  have  fought  and  been  rewarded  in  full 

many  a  winning  cause: 
But  I'd  yield  them  all — fame,  fortune,  and 

the  pleasures  that  surroiuid  them. 
For   a   little  of   the  faith   that  made  my 
mother  what  she  was. 

-I  was  bom  where  God  was  closer  to  His 

children  and  addressed  them 
With    the    tenderest   of   messages   through 

bird,  and  tree,  and  bloom: 
I  was  bred  where  people  stretched  upon  the 

velvet  sod  to  rest  them. 
Where  the  twilight's  benediction  robbed  the 

coming  night  of  gloom. 
But  I've  built  a  wall  between  me  and  the 

simple  life  behind  me: 
I  have  coined  my  heart  and  paid  It  for  the 

fickle  world's  applause: 
Yet  I  think  His  hand  would  fumble  through 

the  voiceless  dark  and  find  me 
tt  I  only   had   the   faith   that   made   my 

mother  what  she  was. 

"When  the  great  world  came  and  called  me. 

I  deserted  all  to  follow: 
Never   knowing,   in   my  dazedness,   I   bad 

slipped  my  hand  from  His — 
Never   noting,   in   my   blindness^   that  the 

bauble  fame  was  hollow, 
niat  the  gold  of  wealth  was  tinsel,  as  I 

since  have  learned  it  is 
I  have  BjTent  a  lifetime  seeking  things  I've 
spurned  when  I  have  found  them: 
i J' have  fought  and  been  rewarded  In  full 
many  a  petty  cause. 
But  I'd  take  them  all — ^fame,  fortune,  and 

the  pleasures  that  surround  them. 
And  exchange  them  for  the  faith  that  made 
my  mother  what  she  was." 

Well,  the  faith  that  made  that  kind  of 
mother  was  faith  In  the  Bible  as  the  living 
Word  of  God;  faith  In  God  as  the  Sovereign 
Rtiler  of  Life,  faith  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
Lord;  and  faith  in  His  living  presence — the 
Master  of  our  homes,  market  places,  and  our 
legislative  halls. 

TV 

And  we  must  maintain  as  the  chief  ram- 
part in  its   pristine   vitality  the   Chrlstlaa 


Ohureh.  In  Its  Ule  and  message  here  Is  the 
sure  foundation  buttressing  every  other 
rampart.  "Other  foundation  have  we  none 
than  that  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ"  and  the 
Apoetles.  Many  men  who  now  declare  their 
willingness  to  fight  for  democracy  haven't 
lived  for  its  unglrdlng  organism — the  church. 
The  church,  particularly  the  Refc»ined 
Church,  must  have  the  allegiance  of  men 
who  say  they  believe  In  it  If  o\ir  kind  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  prevail.  If  men  are  to  be 
trusted  with  their  own  destinies  they  must 
be  the  kind  of  men  produced  by  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

When  Albert  Einstein  observed  the  rising 
threat  of  totalitarianism  in  Germany  he  said 
he  expected  its  chief  opposition  would  come 
first  from  the  press  and  from  men  of  letters. 
When  this  group  was  strangely  tractable  he 
said  he  placed  his  hope  In  the  universities, 
in  the  liberal  minds  of  discriminating  schol- 
ars, but  these  men  were  docile  and  submis- 
sive. Where,  then,  should  he  look?  Only  in 
the  chiirches  did  he  behold  men  of  valiant 
spirit  making  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Nazi 
movement,  and  he  came  to  respect  them. 

In  much  of  the  world  onoe  more  the 
church  Is  a  minority  movement  amid  a  vast 
paganism.  But  it  does  have  the  answer  to 
the  needs  of  our  world.  It  is  not  a  new 
movement.  It  is  rooted  In  antiquity,  an- 
chored in  eternity  and  It  has  the  stability  of 
the  ages.  The  church  came  by  men,  and  it 
has  human  qualities,  but  it  is  not  an  institu- 
tion of  men.  It  originated  by  an  act  of  God. 
It  takes  its  life  on  the  first  words  of  Scrip- 
ture— "In  the  beginning  God." 

Sometimes  the  church  is  unpopular  be- 
cause it  understands  but  sin  and  righteous- 
ness and  sometimes  says  "Thou  art  the  man." 
Sinners  and  hypocrites  there  may  be  within 
the  chiu-ch,  but  they  are  people  who  know 
Where  their  need  is  satisfied.  Knowing  all 
the  weaknesses  alleged  against  the  church, 
there  is  no  other  institution  keeping  alive 
such  a  genuine  sense  of  Gkxl  and  of  high 
values.  It  is  a  living  organism,  not  of  those 
who  are  perfect,  but  of  those  who  have  found 
a  perfect  Lord;  riot  of  those  who  are  sinless, 
but  of  those  who  have  found  a  Saviour  from 
sin;  not  of  completely  holy  men,  but  of  men 
who  worship  a  Holy  God.  It  Is  not  a  com- 
pany carrying  a  bunch  of  keys  to  unlock  the 
door  to  every  problem,  but  a  people  with  a 
master  key  to  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  not  a 
society  discussing  truth,  but  a  fellowship  of 
the  redeemed  of  God  presenting  the  truth 
In  the  person  of  Christ,  our  Lord.  In  spite 
of  persecution  from  without  and  secularism 
and  division  within,  the  church  is  still  a 
"colony  of  heaven,"  and  it  Is  yet  the  "salt  of 
the  earth."    It  is  of  God. 

Out  of  this  revelation  from  God  came  our 
civil  liberties,  our  schools,  public  libraries, 
our  free  press,  our  cherished  democracy. 
These  will  survive  only  when  their  real 
sovirce,  the  church,  has  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  the  American  people.  It  is  only 
"where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is"  that  we  can 
noiu-ish  and  conserve  the  kind  of  life  that 
makes  us  both  great  and  good. 


Commnnut ,  Atrocities  Afaiast  Americaa 
Prisoners  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/tflKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

aw  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  Representative  Shzehan  and  Rep- 
resentative Ayres  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  investigation  oX 


Communist  atrocities  against  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  and  other 
crimes  against  humanity. 

Speaking  as  a  veteran  of  the  Korean 
war  and  one  who  has  observed  the  North 
Koreans  and  Chinese  Communists  In 
action  against  our  men,  I  feel  that  a 
thorough  investigation  is  in  order. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  resolution  will  be 
adopted;  and.  if  it  Is  not  presumptuous 
on  my  part.  I  think  I  could  be  of  serv- 
ice if  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  committee. 
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Report  OB  Uaited  States   Air  Bases 
North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Tuesday,  January  13, 195 J 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcorb,  I  include  the  following  re- 
port made  by  me  to  Hon.  Carl  Vimson, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, on  the  air  bases  in  north  Africa: 

CONCBKSS  or  THS  UmTso  States. 

House  or  RapaasnfTATXTa. 
Weuhington,  D.  C.  December  I,  1952. 
Hon.  Casi.  VufflCMf. 

Chatrman,  Committee  on  Armed  Sert>- 
ices.  United.  States  Houte  of  Repre- 
aentativea,  Washington.  D.  C. 
In  re :  Report  on  air  bases  in  French  Morocco, 
north  Africa; 

Dcak  Mk.  CHAnacAN:  At  your  direction,  and 
beginning  on  or  about  September  28.  1052. 
I  began  an  InTestlgatton  and  personal  visit 
of' the  air  bases  located  in  French  Morocco, 
north  Africa. 

I  landed  at  Port  Lyeutey  on  September  28. 
1952,  and  made  an  intensive  investigation 
of  the  naval  installation  located  there.  I 
can  report  that  this  installation  Is  a  mag- 
nificent set-up.  and  one  whose  operation  and 
mission  appear  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
As  you  know,  the  Navy  occupied  Lyautey  In 
1042  during  our  conquest  of  Africa  prior  to 
the  total  defeat  of  Field  Marshal  Rommel 
of  the  German  Army. 

In  order  to  equip  myself  and  to  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  construction  and  prog- 
ress of  these  controversial  air  bases  In  Mo- 
rocco which  have  recently  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senat* 
Armed  Services  Ck>mmittee,  I  spent  several 
days  visiting  and  inspecting  the  bases  in 
question,  which  are  being  constructed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  You  wUl  recall 
that  the  Senate  report  on  the  north  African 
air  bases  has  been  marked  with  charges  and 
denials  of  waste,  confusion,  inefflclency,  and 
has  even  been  strongly  condemned  as  a 
fiasco.  During  my  visit  it  became  my  pur- 
pooe  to  look,  to  listen,  and  to  study  In  an 
endeavor  to  determine  the  facts  of  this  con- 
troversial construction  undertaking.  The 
following,  in  brief,  is  the  result  o(  those 
first-hand  observations  and  studies. 

This  is  a  major  overseas  military  project 
being  constructed  during  peacetime  within 
the  boundaries  of  another  nation.  It  is  a 
project  that  has  had  not  only  diplomatic, 
geographic  and  engineering  obstacles  to  over- 
come, it  Is  a  project  that  was  Incepted  and 
Initially  constructed  with  speed  the  motivat- 
ing force.  In  the  latter  part  of  1950  the 
International  tension  created  by  the  Korean 
conflict  necessitated  Immediate  and  inten- 
sive effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  its  friendly  powers  to  strengthen  their 


defenses.  The  need  for  development  of  over- 
seas bases  within  striking  distance  of  poten- 
tial enemies  resulted  in  the  air-base-con- 
struction program  in  north  Africa.  The  pros- 
ecution of  the  program  was  guided  primarily 
by  the  realization  that  time  might  very  well 
be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  Air  Force  stressed  that  the  work 
in  north  Africa  "should  be  prosecuted  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum  of  op- 
erational facilities  in  the  mlnimunx  of  time." 
This  sense  of  urgency  suppUed  the  pressure 
for  aU  the  work  during  the  Initial  stages  of 
construction  on  the  project. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  what  I  saw 
during  my  visit  to  the  bases.  Even  to  a 
layman  the  American  engineering  know-how 
and  construction  ingenuity  that  made  pos- 
sible the  building  of  three  of  the  largest  air 
bases  in  the  world  to  operational  completion 
In  record-breaking  time,  is  evident.  Th«, 
large  runways  connecting  parallel  taxlways 
11.000  feet  long  and  Inunense  parking,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  aprons  complete  with 
a  multitude  of  supporting  facilities,  such  as 
warehouses,  communications  buildings,  utili- 
ties, and  quarters  are  proof  that  whatever 
the  obstacles,  the  Job  was  done. 

I  was  weU  pleased  In  my  observation  of 
the  organizations  and  the  individuals  who 
are  carrying  out  the  work.  They  have  sur- 
vived the  rough  and  strenuous  early  a&jt  of 
the  Job.  have  themselves  licked  most  of  the 
problems  which  hampered  the  work  initially, 
and  evidently  have  a  team  of  efficient,  busi- 
nesslike organizations  to  continue  the  Job 
to  completion.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
high  caliber  of  the  Individuals,  b6th  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  contractor  employees,  who 
are  on  the  Job  In  Morocco.  Their  abUltles 
are  of  the  best  and  their  spirit  and  morale  are 
high.  In  my  conversations  with  them  I 
noted  a  sense  of  pride  in  being  on  a  Job  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  beginning,  was  the  largest 
single  construction  contract  ever  undertaken 
by  our  Armed  Forces.  In  spite  of  the  adverse 
publicity  and  criticism  to  which  they  and 
their  work  have  been  subjected,  this  pride 
of  accomplishment  is  evident  when  they 
speak  of  how  operational  facilities  at  two  of 
the  bases — ^Nouaseur  and  Sldl  Slimane— 
were  buUt  in  the  almost  impossible  time  of 
only  83  days.  Both  bases  were  dedicated  by 
flights  of  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers 
and  Jet  fighters  on  July  14,  1951.  At  no  time 
since  the  fields  were  first  opened  for  opera- 
tions have  they  had  to  be  closed  for  repairs 
or  maintenance  work. 

The  magnitude  of  this  achievement  la 
more  apparent  when  actual  work  on  the 
two  bases  U  compared  with  that  envisioned 
in  the  original  plans.  These  two  fields  con- 
tain as  much  base-rock  tonnage  as  was 
planned  for  five  original  sites,  twice  as  much 
excavation  as  the  original  five,  and  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much  asphalt  paving.  A 
few  figures  that  came  to  my  attention  may 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  accomplished  under  the  pressxire  of 
extreme  military  urgency. 

In  only  9  months  airfield  pavement  equiva- 
lent to  over  160  miles  of  modem  highway 
had  been  constructed;  troop  bousing  facili- 
ties equal  to  more  than  700  three-bedroom 
houses  had  been  erected;  600,000  square  feet 
of  shops  and  warehouses,  enough  to  cover 
17  football  fields;  and  miles  of  roads.  raU- 
roads,  and  power,  water,  and  sewer  lines 
were  completed  and  In  operation.  The  tre- 
mendous volume  of  work  that  was  accom- 
plished during  those  early  months  is  truly 
a  monument  to  the  ability  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  a  credit  to  the  small  group 
of  dedicated  Americans,  military  and  civilian, 
who  organized  the  job,  got  it  underway,  and 
carried  it  forward. 

To  make  my  visit  as  thorough  as  possible, 
I  studied  the  records.  The  work  In  Morocco 
has  been  plagued  from  the  beginning  by  a 
host  of  unusual  problems  and  obstacles.  It 
Was  my  opinion  that  the  entire  program  had 


to  be  evalxiated  In  the  Il^t  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  planning  and  con- 
struction— circvunstances  so  unique  that 
they  affected  In  every  fundamental  detail 
the  means  and  methods  for  carrying  out  the 
construction. 

The  tMiginal  program  contemplated  the 
extension  of  four  existing  airfields  and  the 
construction  of  only  one  new  base.  How- 
ever, before  a  shovelful  of  dirt  was  moved 
on  the  job  the  program  was  completely  re- 
vised to  require  the  construction  of  four  out 
of  five  entirely  new  bases  at  new  sites.  Much 
previoxis  planning  had  to  be  discarded  and  a 
fresh  approach  begun  almost  on  the  eve  of 
construction  operations.  One  of  the  new 
sites  was  cstablUhed  with  relative  ease.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  to  study  87  different 
possible  sites.  12  of  which  were  accepted  by 
the  French  and  Air  Force  at  one  time  or 
another,  before  the  other  3  locations  were 
agreed  upon.  Coupled  with  this  problem 
was  the  lack  of  a  firm  Air  Force  plan  on 
exactly  what  they  wanted  constructed.  In 
addition  to  the  many  changes  In  the  over-all 
program,  the  Air  Force  master  plans,  which 
spot  the  facilities  on  each  base,  were  changed 
numerous  times.  Each  change  required  the 
preparation  of  new  designs,  rescheduling  of 
work,  and  often  reallocation  of  men,  eqtiip- 
ment,  and  materials. 

When  the  construction  timetable  was 
drawn  up.  it  was  planned  that  work  would 
begin  in  February  1951.  However,  before 
work  could  begin  it  was  first  necessary  for 
the  Air  Force  to  negotiate  detailed  diplo- 
matic and  procedural  agreements  with  the 
French  Government.  Although  relations 
with  the  French  have  been  generally  good, 
the  formal  agreen-ents  with  them  imposed 
severe  delays  and  difficulties  and  added  much 
French  governmental  red  tape  upon  our  own 
governmental  procedures.  The  fundamen- 
tal planning,  the  contracts,  organization, 
procurement  of  equipment,  and  arrange- 
ments for  transportation  tdl  had  to  be  well 
established  before  completion  of  diplomatic 
and  technical  agreements.  The  delays  in- 
cident to  the  negotiations,  and  the  reftisal  by 
the  French  Government  to  permit  more  than 
a  token  entry  of  American  citizens  into 
Morocco,  made  it  Impossible  to  start  con- 
struction until  late  in  April  1951.  Thxu,  de- 
tailed planning,  engineering,  and  construc- 
tion work  was  put  behind  schedule  from  the 
start,  and  instead  of  having  a  more  realistic 
period  of  about  180  days  to  complete  the  first 
phase,  only  about  90  days  were  available  If 
target  dates  were  to  be  met. 

On  a  Job  of  this  type,  it  seems  logical  to 
me  that  difficulties  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  construction  during  the  early  months. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction in  the  orderly,  step-by-step  proc- 
ess which  normally  prevails  in  peacetime  in 
the  United  States,  costs  and  construction 
defects  certainly  would  have  been  reduced. 
However,  such  a  time-consuming  approach 
was  impossible  and  some  measwe  of  order 
and  economy  had  to  be  sacrificed. 

My  review  shows  that  the  construction  can 
be  divided  into  three  general  phases:  The 
"hell  for  leather"  phase,  providing  bare  mini- 
mum facilities  to  support  combat  opera- 
tions, ended  on  July  14,  1951.  This  was  by 
all  odds  the  most  spectacxilar  phase,  estab- 
lishing new  records  for  speed  of  construction 
and  work  accomplished.  The  second  phase, 
less  urgent  but  still  a  pressure  period  for 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  bases  to 
permit  sustained  combat  operations,  ended 
In  January  1952.  This  may  be  considered 
the  consolidating  period,  during  which  man- 
agement, organization,  and  administrative 
operations,  necessarily  subordinated  during 
the  Initial  rush,  were  streamlined.  The  cur- 
rent phase  is  a  normal  peacetime  construc- 
tion operation,  with  emphasis  shifted  from 
speed  to  Increased  efficiency  and  economy, 
except  for  the  difficulties  which  still  exist  in 
performing  construction  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 


I  endeavored  to  study  the  basis  for  the 
many  charges  that  specifications  were  flag- 
rantly violated  during  the  early  months,  that 
public  funds  were  squandered,  and  that  con- 
fusion, delays,  and  poor  administrative  con- 
trols were  conmionplace.  From  my  own  ob- 
servations and  from  careful  check  of  the  rec- 
ord. I  can  say  emphatically  that  I  believe 
the  criticism  has  generally  been  uninformed 
and  the  defects  grossly  exaggerated.  With- 
out doubt  there  was  considerable  conftision 
in  getting  the  Job  underway,  a  condition 
which  should  be  expected  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  size  driven  by  the  \irgency  which 
originated  it.  The  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  French  Government  against  mnss  en- 
trance of  American  citizens  into  Morocco 
xmtU  the  end  of  April  1951  effectively  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  desired  adminis- 
trative controls  at  the  start  of  construction. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  most  adminis- 
trative fiuctlons,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
property  control  and  cost  keeping,  were  not 
up  to  the  desired  standard  during  most  of 
the  year  of  1961. 

I  found  that  a  major  problem  which  has 
confronted  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  its 
contractors  has  been  the  chronic  financial 
crisis  that  hovered  over  the  work.  Althoxigh 
the  Congress  has  approved  the  construction 
program  and  had  appropriated  adequate 
fxinds  to  carry  It  out.  funding  problems  re» 
peatedly  delayed  application  of  stifficient 
funds  to  the  project.  On  several  occasions 
work  was  virtually  suspended,  piux:haslng 
and  hiring  ceased,  and  plans  laid  to  call  off 
the  whole  program  and  ship  the  men  and 
equipment  home.  This  is  a  problem  which 
can  and  must  be  solved  if  our  national  de- 
fense coi^truction  programs  are  to  proceed 
efficiently  and  economically. 

Despite  all  these  obstacles  and  problems 
the  work  was  undertaken  and  pushed  with 
vigor  and  determination,  and  I  find  it  rather 
amazing  that  the  margin  of  human  error  was 
not  greater.  Although  some  defecUve  work 
was  performed,  I  have  found  no  evidence  that 
specifications  were  Intentionally  Ignored. 
The  defective  work  Is  now  being  brought  up 
to  standard  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,- 
000 — a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  project — and  our 
Nation  is  safer  as  a  result  of  the  unfaltering 
leadership  and  driving  energy  of  the  men 
who  built  the  bases. 

Total  costs  during  the  first  two  phases  of 
work  amounted  to  $130,000,000.  Including  the 
value  of  work  completed  and  the  value  of 
equipment  and  materials  on  hand  to  con- 
tinue construction.  Since  last  January  the 
work  has  not  had  to  go  forward  at  the  same 
rate  as  previously,  and  as  a  result  It  appears 
that  costs  have  been  slightly  lower  during 
recent  months.  Total  costs  as  of  now  are 
about  $213,000,000  and  the  work  now  accom- 
plished has  provided  refinement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  earlier  work.  Barring  a  major 
change  in  Air  Force  requirements,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  total  costs  will  not  exceed  cur- 
rent estimates. 

Althotigh   overseas   jobs   are  more   costly 
than  those  in  the  United  States,  I  found  that 
at  this  time  all  reasonable  steps  have  been 
taken  to  safeguard  our  coiintry's  Interests 
and  to  economize  on  costs.    Almost  a  year 
ago  a  procedure  was  evolved  for  svu-veying  the 
markets  In  Exirope,  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  before  making  any  major  purchases, 
so  as  to  lns\u«  that  the  best  possible  price 
was  obtained.     Also,  after  more  than  a  year 
of   negotiations   with   the   French   Govern- 
ment, an  agreement  has  been  reached  which 
will  permit  local  subcontractors  to  carry  out 
any  work  which  a  careful  estimate  Indicates 
they  can  do  more  cheaply  than  the  Ameri- 
can contractors.    Property  controls  and  labor, 
material  and  eqtilpment  cost -keeping  pro- 
cedures are  entirely  satisfactory  and  U|>-to- 
date. 


Alls 
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In  eonelTuAon,  I  wlab  to  nnphasla*  two 
points.  First,  the  quality  of  tbe  work  that 
Is  being  performed,  and  the  organizations 
which  are  carrying  It  forward  are  excellent. 
Secondly,  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
accomplished,  especially  during  the  early 
months,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  I  am  sura 
that  the  Moroccan  project  established  a  rec- 
ord for  speed  of  construction  dtiring  those 
early  months  when  speed  was  the  primary 
criterion.  I  am  equally  certain  that  It  is 
establishing  a  similar  record  for  efDclency 
and  economy  now  that  the  pressure  for  rapid 
construction  has  been  removed.  In  both  re- 
spects It  Is  work  in  which  the  American 
pwople  can  have  confidence  and  the  Corps  of 
engineers  can  take  pride. 

It  is  coincidental  that  this  report  comes 
during  the  imminent  retirement  of  Oen. 
liewis  A.  Pick,  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
The  work  that  his  splendid  organization  ac- 
complished is  a  monument  to  his  mlagnlficent 
leadership  and  the  loyalty  which  his  far- 
flung  organisation  reposes  in  him.  It  is 
dUOcuIt,  in  the  space  of  a  report  of  this 
eharacter.  to  evaluate  the  otetacles  over 
which  the  Army  Engineers  had  to  surmount 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  present  state  of 
pfTogress  at  the  bases  in  qu«ttlon.  The  pat- 
tern of  leadership  and  the  table  of  organiza- 
tion which,  he  has  developed  for  the  imlque 
undertaking  of  which  he  is  charged  will 
stand  for  futiire  Chiefs  of  Army  Engineers 
to  follow.  The  Nation  owes  this  great  en- 
gineer a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  herewith 
consider  it  my  duty  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Ixlm  individually  and  to  call  it  to  your  at- 
tention in  keeping  with  what  I  consider  my 
"  sponslblllty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lk  MxNDn.  RiVBU, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Fittiiif  Fiaal  Toock  of  New  Deal  Refime 


Philip  Moray  Wm  a  Ckampion  m  Dayi 
of  Labor's  Great  Gaiaa 


Tfce  U.  S.  S.  ''Ariwma" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PAHEN 

or  AaizoMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress I  introduced  a  bill  to  erect  a  suit- 
able shrine  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  at 
Pearl  Harbor  to  memory  oX  the  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Japanese  attack  of 
December  7.  1941.  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  measure  during  the  last  Congress. 
Hence.  I  have  retotroduced  the  same  bilL 
now  H.  R.  1053. 

Milford  E.  Shields  of  Durango,  Colo., 
has  written  the  following  poem  which  I 
thtok  is  very  appropriate : 

U.  S.  S.  "Akizowa" 
The  bombs  of  Infamy  struck  fatal  blow 
To  that  proud  ship  and  noble  personnel 
And  her  hulk  settled  in  the  flaming  sea. 
A  fitting  sepulchre  for  gallant  crew; 
Her  righteous  kind  met  might  with  greater 

might. 
Then  bore  the  flag  again  to  wave  with  pride 
Prom  that  bright  mast  on  fire  control — 
A  fighting  ship  in  our  undying  line — 
Until  earth's  greatest  ocean  claims  her  rust 
With  faithful  sons  who  sleep  so  well  In  her. 
To  give  a  richer  salt  unto  the  brine 
That  will  arise  to  greater  ocean  stin— 
What  richer  mists  in  ocean  of  the  sky- 
Sternal  Arizona  floating  free. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHXNOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
In  the  January  8  issue  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  The  subject  discussed  therein  la 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 
Firmro  Fikal  Touch  of  Nkw  Dbal  Rnnta 

Over  the  protest  of  Governor  Langlie, 
speaking  for  the  people  of  this  State,  Presi- 
dient  Ttuman  has  wound  up  the  New  Deal 
cycle  of  the  Olympic  National  Park.  He  has 
exercised  the  arbitrary  prerogative  conferred 
upon  the  Chief  Executive  by  Congress  In 
1938  and  by  proclamation  has  transferred 
47,753  acres  of  United  States  Forest  Service 
lands  to  the  area  of  the  park.  It  increases 
the  total  area  of  the  park  to  within  1.692 
acres  of  the  maximum  of  898,292  acres  au- 
thorized by  the  1938  law. 

The  President's  lame-duck  action  was 
taken  in  contravention  of  the  best  thinking 
and  experience  of  scientific  foresters  on  for- 
est conservation.  utllisEatlon.  and  reforesta- 
tion. The  area  of  the  Olympic  National  Park 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  heavily 
wooded  sections  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  thousands  of  acres  of  primeval  rain 
forest  that  should  properly  be  preserved  for 
posterity  for  recreation  purposes  and  because 
of  their  Incomparable  scenic  magnificence. 

Around  these  areas  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  evergreen  forest  which  could  under  wise 
management  be  utilized  as  a  nat\iral  re- 
source for  human  consiunption  and  human 
needs.  Under  the  sustained  yield  policies 
of  the  Forest  Service,  these  areas  could  be 
logged  and  converted  into  forest  products 
in  perpetuity,  contributing  to  the  state  and 
the  national  economy.  As  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional park,  these  forest  lands  can  never  be 
put  to  such  use. 

The  view  of  professional  foresters  is  that 
forests  thus  left  merely  to  be  admired  as 
scenery  are  wasted.  They  develop  no  new 
growth.  The  trees  decay.  Under  sclentifle 
forest  management,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  past  haU  century  by  the  for- 
estry profession,  perpetual  growing  forests 
can  be  maintained,  providing  lumber  and 
other  products  for  generations  to  come.  Ex- 
treme, and  sometimes  sentimental,  conser- 
vationists imagine  that  these  views  emanate 
from  Itimber  companies  that  want  to  cut  all 
the  timber  they  can. 

The  lands  that  TTtunan  has  Incarcerated 
within  the  park  boundaries  perhaps  consti- 
tute a  wise  addition  to  the  park.  Since  they 
lie  chiefly  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  may  be 
that  they  can  really  be  used  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes.  Inland,  however, 
there  stand  other  thousands  of  acres  which 
could  be  utilized  and  which,  as  part  of  the 
park,  will  never  be  seen  by  human  eyes  or 
traversed  by  human  feet. 

Truman's  action  brings  this  whole  issue  to 
a  head.  It  Is  not  irrevocable.  The  question 
of  the  CMympic  National  Park  boundaries  can 
be  and  must  be  reviewed  by  the  new  C!on- 
gress.  The  immense  areas  which  are  suit- 
able for  park  uses  should  be  retained  as  such. 
The  lands  that  can  be  turned  to  productive 
use  should  b«  subtracted  and  returned  to 
Borcst  Service  administration. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KXMTUCKT 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
QRO,  I  include  the  followtog  editorial 
from  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  of 
November  11,  1952: 

Philip  Mthout  Was  a  CnsMFfoif  nf  Datb  o» 
Ii&Boa's  GsxAT  Gains 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO.  died 
only  5  days  after  a  presidential  election  in 
which  the  solid  political  appeal  of  organized 
labor's  top  leadership  was  rejected.  There 
are  many  people  who  will  see  something  fate* 
ful  in  this  conjunction  of  events. 

It  could  well  be  that  the  time  has  come  for 
new  definitions,  aims,  and  methods  of  labor 
action.  Mr.  Murray's  death  removed  one  of 
American  trade  unionism's  giants,  the  aging 
"big  three."  It  leaves  only  John  L.  Lewis 
and  William  D.  Qreen.  who  are  even  older 
than  he. 

Here  were  three  men — often  arrayed 
against  one  another  in  bitter  rivalry  and 
contention — who  were  linked  by  many  cir- 
cumstances of  origin  and  need.  They  held 
sway,  and  Lewis  and  Murray  especially  had 
a  great  part  in  ^ecting  evenU  during  the 
period  of  largest  social  and  economic  gains 
for  workers,  the  greatest  growth  of  unloa 
membership,  ever  brought  to  pass. 

Along  with  these  things  went  tbe  greatest 
political  infiuence  labor  in  this  coimtry  was 
ever  to  know.  But  this  Influence  in  the  end 
could  not  prevail  in  the  most  massive  of 
organized  labor's  efforts — to  imdo  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  ResulU  of  last  week's  election 
seem  to  show  that  the  new  legal  framework, 
so  obnoxious  to  Murray.  Lewis,  and  Oreen.  Is 
fixed  in  principle. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  Philip 
Murray  had  failed  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  career  was  outstand- 
ing in  its  success  and  be  deserve*  from  tbe 
American  worker,  as  he  wUl  get,  a  grateful 
respect  that  surely  will  approach  veneration. 
He  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  man  to 
improvement  of  Uving  conditions  and  out« 
look  of  the  worklngman. 

Philip  Murray  saw  this  Improvement  m 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  organization.  H  It 
took  sallies  into  the  political  arena,  then 
that  fact  had  to  be  accepted  as  part  ot  the 
strategy.  And  when  accepted,  it  must  be 
pressed  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  dramatic 
developments  in  American  politics  of  any 
era  was  the  ClO-PAC  (Political  Action  Com- 
mittee). It  startled  the  old  politicians  In 
1944  with  its  new  processes  of  doorbell-ring- 
ing and  organization. 

Thus  Mr.  Murray  could  flght  when  the 
occasion  demanded.  He  came  up  in  an  age 
of  unionism's  growth  that  called  for  fight- 
ing. He  fought  with  his  fists  as  a  young 
miner  (Lewis  and  Oreen  also  came  up  as 
miners) ;  he  fought  with  moral  indignation 
years  later  as  he  purged  hU  CIO  oi  commu- 
nistic tmions.  Yet  he  was  a  strange  figure 
of  a  fighter — a  gentle,  soft-spoken,  deeply 
religious  man. 

As  president  of  the  United  Steehrorkers 
while  he  also  headed  the  CIO.  Mr.  Murray 
came  to  be  rtepected  by  tycoons  of  the  steel 
Industry  as  he  was  respected  by  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.    They  knew  ha 
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would  flght  if  necessary,  but  they  knew  him 
also  as  a  patient  and  thoroxigh  master  of 
the  details  of  the  industries  with  which  he 
must  deal.  It  Is  notewco-thy  that  CIO  unions, 
particularly  those  of  automobile  and  steel 
vorkers,  have  large  and  competent  depart- 
ments of  research  in  economic  and  welfare 
problems. 

But  while  some  saw  him  as  a  scholar, 
others  saw  him  as  a  mystic:  to  others  he 
was  the  canniest,  most  alert,  and  most  stub- 
born of  negotiators.  He  was  indeed  a  man 
of  paradoxes,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  one  of 
his  versatility  may  be  f  oimd  to  take  his  place. 


Farewell  to  Gmfrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ■CASSACHXTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  Janu- 
ary 8.  1953: 

FAaswnx  to  Conoksm 

President  Truman's  flnal  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union  makes  several 
highly  interesting  departures  from  the  prec- 
edent usually  followed  upon  such  occasions. 
It  is.  in  fact,  more  in  the  nature  of  a  fare- 
well address  to  the  National  Legislature  than 
a  report  on  the  past  year's  events. 

The  survey  actually  covers  not  one  year, 
but  the  entire  tenxire  of  Mr.  Triunan  in  his 
high  office,  from  the  historic  AprU  day  in 
1945  when,  following  the  death  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  destiny  thrust  him  "so  suddenly 
Into  the  complexities  and  burdens"  of  the 
Presidency  to  the  present. 

There  is  in  this  message  a  studied  avoid- 
ance of  controversy,  a  generosity  and  gra- 
clousness  toward  his  successor,  and  an  ear- 
nestness of  counsel  by  no  means  common  In 
the  annals  of  our  departing  Chief  Executives. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  Washington,  no 
President  hitherto  in  the  Nation's  poUtical 
history  has  felt  inclined  to  pursue  this  course 
on  the  eve  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Truman's  Intent  is  underlined,  fur- 
thermore, by  an  announced  decision  to  follow 
this  farewell  to  Congress  with  another,  and 
final,  address  to  the  Nation  next  week,  de- 
livered from  the  White  House. 

Few  Presidents  since  the  Civil  War  have 
encountered  more  harassing  and  difficult 
problems  than  have  been  faced  by  Harry  8. 
Truman  during  these  past  7  years. 

None  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  has 
found  himself  compelled  to  deal  with  issues 
of  foreign  policy  so  momentous  as  those  that 
have  emerged  since  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

The  outgoing  President  has  met  these 
larger  tests  with  courage  and  firmness  of  will. 
His  review  of  the  management  of  domestic 
problems  during  his  tenure,  and  his  roll  caU 
of  major  foreign-policy  decisions — often 
taken  amid  sharp  and  bitter  controversy — 
merit  thoughtful  attention. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Mr.  Truman's 
story  of  our  country's  responslbUitles  as 
leader  in  the  free  world.  For  those,  he  ob- 
serves, remain  as  great  as  ever.  They  will 
weigh  as  mightUy  upon  General  Elsenhower 
as  they  have  upon  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Only  an  understanding  and  loyal  people 
can  make  them  manageable. 

These  have  been  not  only  years  of  tremen- 
dous strain  for  the  Nation:  They  have  been 


and  still  are.  as  the  President  emphssizes. 
jfitn  of  breath-taking  revolution  in  the  do- 
mains of  science.  And  the  end  Is  not  yet 
in  sight.  No  warning  hitherto  Issued  by 
Mr.  Truman  to  the  malignant  foes  of  human 
freedom  in  the  Kremlin  has  been  more  spe- 
cific than  the  one  voiced  in  this  address  in 
its  review  of  steps  taken  to  biiild  defenses  for 
freedom,  and  its  blunt  references  to  the 
progress  of  atomic  science. 

Yet  It  is  not  in  the  grimmer  as|>ects  of  the 
contemporary  world,  or  the  issues  these  raise 
for  an  American  President,  that  Mr.  Truman 
finds  his  most  congenial  subject.  It  is  in 
the  creative  promise  of  science  for  hiunan 
betterment,  in  the  often  slow  but  unremit- 
ting progress  of  better  human  relations  here 
at  home,  in  the  conquest  of  social  ills,  the 
humanizing  of  Government,  the  broadening 
of  our  national  horizons. 

His  famous  predecessor  rallied  the  Nation 
in  a  difficult  hour  by  reminding  It  that  the 
only  thing  It  had  to  fear  was  fear  Itself.  BCr. 
Truman  returns  to  the  charge,  "The  Com- 
munists," he  reminds  us,  "cannot  deprive  us 
of  our  liberties — fear  can.  •  •  •  Every 
diminution  of  our  tolerance,  each  new  act 
of  enforced  conformity,  each  idle  accusation, 
each  demonstration  of  hysteria  is  one  more 
sign  that  we  can  lose  the  battle  against  fear. 

"To  beat  back  fear  we  must  hold  fast  to 
our  heritage  as  freemen.  We  must  renew 
our  confidence  in  one  another,  our  tolerance, 
our  sense  of  being  neighbors,  fellow-citizens. 
We  must  take  our  stand  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  inquisition,  the  star  chamber,  have  no 
place  in  a  free  society." 

These  are  words  which  conjure  the  best 
of  our  yesterdays.  They  spell  the  finest  hope 
for  our  tomorrows. 

UnCLS  DUDI.ST. 


The  Mncli-Discvtted  Waber-McCamut 
ImmifratioB  and  NatioBality  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Walter- 
McCarran  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  stands  before  the  country  today  in 
about  the  same  light  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  has  been  maligned,  misrepre- 
sented, and  damned  with  the  McCarran 
name.  It  really  should  be  called  the 
Walter  Act  since  Congressman  Walter, 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  soimdest  and 
best  qualified  men  in  the  House,  prepared 
and  wrote  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Congressman  Walter  and  his  com- 
mittee spent  3  years  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  and  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings,  before  drafting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  act  is  a  complete 
revision  of  our  immigration  code,  re- 
vised after  25  years  of  patching  and 
mending.  It  was  a  monimiental  task, 
well  and  conscientiously  done. 

The  Walter-McCarran  Act,  whatever 
its  meilts  and  demerits,  was  the  product 
of  years  of  legislative  work  and  study. 
Furthermore,  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  that  have  been  raised 
were  advanced  at  one  stage  or  another 
during  the  bill's  slow  progress  through 
Congress.   After  passing  both  Houses  the 


bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  his 
veto  was  accompanied  by  a  message 
which  attacked  key  provisions  of  the 
mec.sure  vigorously  and  in  detail.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  enacted  over  his  veto 
by  better  than  a  two-thirds  vote.  In 
view  of  this  legislative  history,  there  will 
be  an  understandable  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  most  people  to  accept  at  full  value 
the  current  sweeping  denunciations  of 
major  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  inmiigration  and 
naturalization  code  is  permanent  legis- 
lation, not  temporary  legislation  to  re- 
lieve temporarily  distressed  people  of 
Europe.  If  we  desire  to  give  further 
relief  to  European  distressed  people,  we 
should  do  it  through  the  passage  of  a  new 
displaced-persons  bill.  Such  a  relief 
measure  has  no  place  in  our  permanent 
immigration  and  natursJization  code. 

The  act  had  the  approval  and  the  ac«l 
tive  support  of  the  four  important  F«l«' 
eral  agencies  that  deal  with  the  problems 
of  immigration  and  naturalization, 
namely :  First,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service;  second,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  third,  the  Visa  and 
Passport  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State;  fourth,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  approval 
and  active  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's own  agencies  that  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  giving  their  approval  in  the 
face  of  the  President's  critical  veto  mes- 
sage, the  act  cannot  be  as  bad  as  It  has 
been  painted.  The  code  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  need  some  amendments  hi  or- 
der to  smooth  out  di£Bculties  that  may 
develop  in  the  administration  of  the 
various  provisions  of  the  8M:t.  This  is  al- 
ways true  of  all  bills  of  major  impor- 
tance. Experience  with  the  law  win 
determine  where  changes  should  be 
made.  Time  and  experience  alone  will 
work  toward  perfecting  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  following  memorandum  on 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Besterman, 
legislative  assistant  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  Besterman  Is  an  au- 
thority on  European  politics  and  peoples. 
He  was  the  very  valuable  clerk  of  the 
former  House  Committee  on  Immigra* 
tion  and  Naturalization,  and  for  the  past 
6  years  has  been  on  the  legislative  staff 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
memorandimi  constitutes  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  act.  and  a  complete  jus- 
tification for  its  passage: 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  Congress  enacted  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  represents  the  first  attempt  in 
American  history  to  bring  within  one  com- 
prehensive statute  the  various  laws  relating 
to  Immigration,  natiiralization  and  national- 
ity. Over  the  coxirse  of  approximately  S 
years  an  intensive  investigation  and  study  of 
our  immigration  and  nat\iralizatlon  system 
was  made.  It  disclosed  hxmdreds  of  incon- 
sistencies, inequities,  and  loopholes  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  over  300  legislative  enact- 
ments dating  back  to  1798. 

The  new  act  reprraents  a  revised  and  oodl* 
fled  statute. 
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It  oontlnties  the  tested  polley  of  oono 
trolled  quota  and  nonquota  Immigration  aa 
•etabUshed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Congress  in  1921. 

The  basic  formula  governing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  quotas  is  known  as  the  system 
of  national  origins,  worked  out  on  a  sclen- 
ttflc  basis  in  the  early  19a0'8  and  embodied 
in  the  Immigration  Act  oi  1934. 

Within  the  national  origins  system,  the 
new  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  has 
made  certain  important  adjustments  re- 
moving Ineqiilties  and  discriminations,  to 
wit: 

1.  Racial  discriminations  inaugurated  first 
In  the  nineteenth  century  (aimed  then  at 
the  Chinese)  and  latn*  extended  to  the  en- 
tire so-called  Asiatic  barred  zone,  have  been 
completely  removed  by  the  new  law.  All 
Independent  countries  of  the  world  and  self- 
governing  territories,  regardless  of  the  racial 
composition  of  their  population,  have  been 
assigned  immigration  quotas.  That  in- 
cludes, among  others,  Japan.  Korea,  Biirma, 
Indonesia,  Ceylon,  India,  etc.  While  placing 
aH  races  and  all  nations  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, the  new  law  embodies  a  formula,  de- 
Tlsed  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  de- 
•Igned  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
proportionate Influx  of  orientals. 

2.  All  discximinations  based  on  sex  as  they 
existed  in  the  immigration  and  nationality 
laws  were  repealed,  the  net  effect  of  this  re- 
|)eal  being  that  whatever  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  granted  under  the  law  to  the 
BuUe  apply  now  to  both  aezes. 

8.  Within  the  national-origins  system,  the 
Jiew  act  established  a  new  method  of  select- 
ing Immigrants  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
United  States.  The  top  preference  (50  per- 
cent of  each  quota )  has  been  granted  to  per- 
sons whose  services  are  urgently  needed  In 
the  United  States  because  of  their  education, 
■kills,  cr  special  knowledge. 

The  total  quota  as  established  vmder  the 
Aew  act  differs  very  little  from  that  pro- 
claimed under  the  1924  act.  The  total  an- 
nual quota  beginning  on  January  1,  1953,  Is 
154.657  as  against  154.277  In  effect  until  De- 
cember 31.    1952. 

However,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  vol- 
mnc  of  immigration  Into  the  United  States 
Will  considerably  Increase  under  the  new 
•ct  since  spouses  ot  American  citizens  and 
alien  children  of  such  citizens  have  been  uni- 
formly granted  the  status  of  nonquota  immi- 
grants. Under  the  now  repealed  laws,  such 
Bonquota  status  was  not  available  to  all  hus- 
bands of  American  citizens  and  not  to  all 
children,  the  differences  In  their  status  being 
predicated  on  their  race,  date  of  marriage, 
ktc. 

The  most  debated  of  the  many  features 
of  the  new  act  seems  to  be  one  that  has  not 
originated  with  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, namely,  the  national-origins  system. 
As  already  stated,  this  system  was  flrst  em- 
bodied in  the  statute  boolu  in  1921  when  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  Congress  to  keep 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  American  Na- 
tion as  it  was  found  to  be  when  the  census 
was  taken  in  1920.  It  was  then  decided  that 
each  country  of  the  world  should  continue 
to  send  immigrants  to  the  United  States  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  contribution 
to  the  total  papulation  of  the  United  States. 
•  It  is  submitted  that  this  policy  could  not 
■1»  described,  with  fairness,  as  discrimina- 
tory. It  does  not  contemplate  to  say  that 
one  national  group  is  Inferltf.  <x  that  an- 
other group  is  superior.  It  simply  means 
that  they  are  different.  To  be  discriminating 
in  the  sense  that  one  Is  discerning  is  one 
thing,  but  to  be  accused  of  practicing  dis- 
crimination against  certain  nationals  and 
races  wa*  certainly  abhorrent  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  new  law  and  they  have  proved  it  by 
removing  the  true,  antiquated  racial  dis- 
criminations directed  against  the  orientals. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  every  child  born  in 
every  country  of  the  globe  brings  with  it  to 
the  world  the  inherent  right  to  migrate  to 


the  United  States  at  some  time  or  another. 
It  Is  therefore  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  Congress  deprives  anyone  of 
this  nonexistent  birthright  when  It  exercises 
control  over  immigration,  such  control  being 
the  function  of  a  sovereign  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  the  function  ot  the 
Congress  under  article  I.  section  8,  clause  3 
of  the  Constitution.  There  is  a  multitude  of 
decisions  of  the  S\iin%me  Court  of  the  United 
States  defining  and  sustaining  that  power  of 
the  Congress.  To  quote  Just  a  few  of  them — 
in  Chae  Chan  Ping  v.  United  States  ( 130  U.  8. 
681  (1889) );  Edy  v.  Robertson.  Collector  (112 
U.  S.  860  (1884)0,  the  Court  said: 

"The  power  of  Congress  to  control  immi- 
gration stems  from  the  sovereign  atrthorlty 
of  the  United  States  aa  a  Nation  and  from 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations." 

In  NisKimura  Ekiu  v.  United  States  (142 
U.  S.  651.  659  ( 1892) ).  the  Court  stated: 

"Every  sovereign  nation  has  power,  inher- 
ent in  sovereignty  and  essential  to  self- 
preservation,  to  forbid  entrance  of  foreigners 
within  its  dominions,  or  to  admit  them  only 
In  such  cases  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it 
may  see  fit  to  prescribe." 

In  Fok  Young  Yo  v.  VniUd  States  ( 186  U.  a. 
296  (1902)),  the  Court  said: 

"Congress  may  exclude  aliens  altogether  or 
prescribe  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
they  may  come  into  or  remain  in  this 
country." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  {absent  conditions  ot 
the  world  and  the  existence  of  a  world-wide 
conspiracy  determined  to  achieve  world  dom- 
ination through  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  United  States,  the  new  law 
has  revised  and  tightened  up  all  procedures 
governing  the  screening  of  aliens  who  might 
endanger  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  or  by  their  conduct  cause  otherwise 
detrlQMnt  to  the  American  people  (subver- 
sives and  criminals). 

However,  the  constitutional  elaiise  of  rlue 
process  and  the  safeguards  of  fair  adminis- 
trative procedures,  with  decisions  reviewable 
in  the  course  of  administrative  or  Judicial 
appeals,  have  been  serupuloxisiy  maintained. 
The  sole  exception  from  that  rule  is  the  At- 
torney General's  authority  to  exclude  a 
dangerous  subversive  alien  without  disclos- 
ing the  Information  upon  which  such  exclu- 
sion is  based,  if  he  deems  such  disclosure  to 
endanger  United  States  security.  But.  even 
in  this  Instance,  the  excluded  alien  is  per- 
mitted to  submit  to  the  Attorney  General 
his  own  version  of  the  story. 

For*  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
American  immigration  laws,  a  redemption 
clause  has  been  included  in  the  new  law. 
Under  this  clause,  a  former  member  of  any 
totalitarian  conspiracy,  including  the  Conv- 
munist  Party,  is  no  more  forever  barred  from 
the  United  States.  He  could  be  admitted  If 
he  shows  that  he  has  discontinued  his  mem- 
bership in  the  proscribed  organization  and 
that  be  had  actively  opposed  its  ideology 
for  at  least  5  years. 

81n>llarly,  a  new  humanitarian  feature  ap- 
pears in  those  sections  of  the  new  law  which 
deal  with  deportation.  Of  course,  crimi- 
nals, subversives,  and  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  Illegally  are  deportable,  but 
ample  discretionary  authority  la  vested  in 
the  Attorney  General  permitting  him  to  can- 
eel  deportation  orders  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  even  in  the  case  of  criminals,  for- 
mer subversives,  narcotic  peddlers,  etc.,  if 
their  deportation  would  cause  disruption  of 
their  American  families  and  if  they  can  show 
10  years  of  perfect  conduct  since  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime. 

Cognizant  of  the  new  situation  of  leader- 
ship the  United  States  has  acquired  among 
the  conununlty  of  the  world'k  free  nations. 
tl;ie  new  law  facilitates  the  exchange  of 
information,  scientific  knowledge,  special 
experience  in  international  trading,  etc., 
through  the  creation  of  several  new  classes 


of  nonlnuB*.grants.  earning  to  this  «OttB> 
try  temporarUy.  Thera  is  a  special  new 
type  of  visa  created  for  foreign  newspaper- 
men, radio  commentators,  and  film  or  tel- 
evision operators  working  for  foreign  in- 
formation media.  There  is  a  new  class  of 
temporary  nonimmigrants  embracing  indus- 
trial trainees,  people  who  want  to  acquire 
the  American  kiMw-how.  There  is  a  new 
type  of  temporary  visa  for  foreign  scholars, 
technicians,  lecturers,  etc..  in  addition  to 
the  first-preference  permanent  visa  for  pro- 
fessors. Of  course,  a  visa  for  foreign  stu- 
dents is  available  as  it  has  been  under  the 
old  law,  except  that  the  foreign  students  are 
now  not  limited  to  attending  schools  of  aca- 
demic nature.  Liberalizing  that  provision, 
the  new  law  permits  young  people  from  for- 
elgfn  countries  to  attend  'American  business 
and  commercial  schools,  art  schools,  nurses 
training  schools,  schools  of  theater  and  voice 
training,  etc. 

SMTDBAX.IBATIOK 

In  the  field  of  naturr.lizatlon.  the  new  law 
essentially  continues  the  provisions  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940  with  ooe  very  impor- 
tant change,  namely,  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  bar  to  naturalisation  because  of 
race.  People  of  all  races  eligible  to  remain 
In  the  United  States  permanently  are  now 
eligible  to  become  United  States  citizens  and 
that  Includes  the  over  85.000  long-time  Jap- 
anese reeldents.  most  of  them  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  Hawaii. 

Further  llberalieatloc  of  the  psovlslons  re- 
lated to  naturalization  has  been  obtained 
through  the  enactment  of  the  following 
featiu-es  of  the  new  law:  (1)  The  minimum 
age  for  filing  a  petition  for  naturalization 
has  been  lowered  from  20  years  to  18  years; 
(2)  declaration  of  Intention  (the  so-called 
flrst  papers),  which  has  caused  many  com- 
plications in  the  past,  has  been  made  per- 
missive (optional)  and  not  a  mandatory  pre- 
requisite to  naturalization;  and  (3)  protec- 
tion against  loss  of  citizenship  in  the  case  of 
naturalized  citizens  who  live  abroad  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  has  tteen  considerably 
extended  by  giving  it*  benefit  to  veterans  of 
World  War  U  and  their  famUies,  to  persons 
residing  abroad  for  a  variety  of  reasons  con- 
nected with  their  business  or  profession  and 
for  all  naturalized  citizens  who  had  been 
naturalised  over  25  years  prior  to  the  time 
they  take  up  residence  abroad. 

Reflecting  the  concern  of  Congress  with 
the  high  percentage  of  foreign-born  among 
subversives,  racketeers,  gamblers,  etc.,  the 
new  law  permits  the  InsUtution  of  Judicial 
proceedings  ain^d  at  cancellation  of  citizen- 
ship in  cases  of  aliens  who  within  5  years 
after  luiturallzatlon  have  Joined  a  subversive 
organization,  or  who  within  10  years  after 
naturallZ'>tion  have  been  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  propounded  to  them  by  a  congres- 
sional committee.  It  seems  worth  stressing 
that  contrary  to  widespread  propaganda  the 
denaturalization  in  the  above  described  two 
instances  is  not  automatic,  but  subject  to 
full  and  complete  Judicial  procedure  with  all 
avenues  of  appeal  to  higher  Federal  courts 
fully  open. 
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Tlie  Offshore  Oa  iMiie  WiQ  Rue  Afa* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KOrrCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmesdaji,  January  13. 19Si 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  1  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Louisville  Courier-Jouroal  of 
November  10,  1952: 

Tnx  OrrsHoaz  On.  Issus  Wtu.  Rise  AsAiif 

Republican  control  of  Congress  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  another  tldelands  oil 
bill  wUl  be  passed  by  the  next  session,  sioo- 
ilar  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  recent  Congress, 
and  vetoed  by  President  Truman.  It  is  un- 
likely tL.it  President-elect  Eisenhower  will 
veto  any  measure  relinquishing  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  to  cffshore  oil  lands,  for  both 
he  and  the  Republican  Party  advocated  State 
control  of  the  so-called  tldelands  oil  during 
the  campaign.  And,  partly  because  of  the 
misnomer,  "tldelands."  the  whole  matter  of 
offshore  oil  has  become  so  emotional  and  so 
involved  in  the  argument  over  States*  rights 
Tsrsiis  Federal  control  that  a  logical  defense 
Of  the  Government's  claim  to  the  submerged 
lands  has  become  almost  impossible. 

Actually,  the  Government  has  never  made 
any  claim  to  oil  under  the  tldelands  (that 
is,  the  land  covered  and  uncovered  by  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides)  of  either  Texas,  Louisiana, 
or  California.  It  has  claimed  that  the  oil 
taken  from  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  vast 
reach  of  land  lying  under  shallow  oceans  off 
the  American  coast,  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Supreme  Court  held,  on 
June  17,  1947.  that  the  submerged  lands  off 
the  coast  of  California  did  not  belong  to  the 
State,  but  that  the  United  States  had  a 
paramount  right  In  them.  On  J\me  5.  1950. 
the  Supreme  Court  made  a  similar  ruling  on 
the  submerged  lands  off  the  coasts  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana. 

Neither  California  nor  Louisiana  has  ever 
been  able  to  muster  a  convincing  argument 
in  favor  of  their  contrtrf  of  offshore  oil.  The 
case  of  Texas  is  somewhat  different.  Cali- 
fornia and  Louisiana  were  crefited  out  of 
territory  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  foreign  governments.  Texas  was  an 
Independent  republic  when  she  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1846.  And  under  the  Joint 
congressional  resolution  admitting  Texas  as 
a  State,  Texas  was  permitted  to  retain  all  of 
Its  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands.  Tex- 
ans  claim  that  this  gives  them  control  of 
offshore  lands,  though  they  admit  that 
when  the  repxiblic  was  dissolved,  upon  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  Texas  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  ports,  harbors,  and  navy 
properties. 

There  is  another  factor  that  further  con- 
fuses the  Texas  tldelands  claims.  In  1836 
the  legislature  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
passed  a  law  extending  Texas'  legal  boun- 
daries three  marine  leagues  (about  10V4 
miles)  Into  the  sea.  In  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  signed  by  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  in  1848.  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  what  had  been  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  to  begin  three  leagues 
in  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  Thus,  when  the  tldelands  oil  bill 
was  passed  last  May.  In  an  effort  to  override 
the  Supreme  Court,  Texas  was  given  control 
of  lands  three  marine  leagues  into  the  sea, 
whereas  California  and  Louisiana  were  given 
control  only  to  the  8-mile  limit.  And  many 
foes  of  the  tldelands  oil  bill  admitted  that 
a  bill  relating  only  to  the  rights  of  Texas  to 
submerged  oil  lands  would  have  more  sup- 
port than  one  giving  all  submerged  lands 
back  to  the  States. 

To  give  the  States  control  of  all  submerged 
lands  off  their  coasts  would  be  a  precedent  of 
gravest  importance,  especially  since  these 
lands  contain  oil  reserves  (some  as  far  out 
as  40  miles  from  the  coast)  that  are  vital  to 
national  defense,  and  should  be  kept  in  re- 
serve by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  noted  that  none  of  the 
States  concerned  has  any  Inherent  right  in 
submerged  land,  either  in  the  Constitution 
or  In  any  Interpretation  of  our  laws.  The 
lands  have  always  been  treated  as  Federal 
territory.  Our  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  pa- 
trol, dredge,  improve,  and  protect  the  waters 
that  cover  these  lands,  and  have  always  es- 


ercised  jurisdiction  over  offshore  areas.  Ths 
Bepubl leans  will  be  setting  a  dangerous  pnc- 
•dent  if  they  ignore  these  facts. 


Intemadoiia]  Crimes 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  UmUNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Pulaski  Day  dinner  in  Gary,  Ind..  on 
October  12.  1952. 

The  dinner  at  which  this  resolution 
was  passed  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Indiana  Department  of  tlie  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  Inc. 

RxsoLtmoN  7 
Assembled  at  the  Pulaski  Day  dinner  in 
Gary.  Ind..  on  this  12th  day  of  October  1952. 
as  a  group  representing  all  walks  of  life^ 
the  clergy,  public  oflSclals.  professional  men, 
industry,  banking,  and  labor  organizations — 
we  resolve: 

1.  To  request  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  null  and  void  all 
secret  agreements  made  in  Teheran  and 
Yalta,  without  the  jonsent  of  the  American 
and  Polish  peoples  and  other  nations  directly 
subjugated  to  communistic  imperialism  by 
said  agreements; 

2.  To  demand  that  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  puppet  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  be  severed  immediately 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  agents  and 
terrorists  are  unceasingly  perpetrating  acts 
of  genocide  on  the  Polish  Nation;  and  that 
the  Warsaw  regime  Embassy  in  Washington 
be  closed  Immediately  due  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  said  Embassy,  while  acting  under 
the  inununity  of  diplomatic  laws,  in  reality 
is  a  nest  ot  Soviet  spies  and  saboteurs  con- 
stituting a  nucleus  of  a  fifth  coltimn  in 
America; 

8.  To  demand  that  the  only  legal  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  namely  the 
Polish  govemmen*-ln-exile,  now  In  exist- 
ence in  London,  be  rendered  Immediate  dip- 
lomatic recognition  by  the  United  States 
Government; 

4.  To  ask  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress create  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate all  acts  of  genocide  perpetrated  on  our 
sons  taken  prisoners  of  war  In  Korea,  and 
to  ascertain  why  official  silence  in  Washing- 
ton blankets  all  these  savage  murders; 

5.  To  request  that  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress, at  Its  next  session  in  January  of  1953, 
refer  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  Tb 
Investigate  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  United  Nations 
with  a  request  that  an  international  tribunal 
be  formed  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  criminals. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  Prof.  Sir  Douglas 
Savory,  to  MaJ.  Tuffton  Beamish,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
for  their  insistence  that  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  take  active  part  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre  investigations  and 
support  the  planned  resolution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  to 
the  effect  that  an  international  tribunal  be 
empowered  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to  pass 
Judgment  in  this  act  of  genocide. 

And  we  appeal  to  the  United  States  Senate 
to  ratify  at  its  earliest  session  the  treaty  on 
genocide  as  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
United  Nations'  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

We  thank  His  ficeellency  Henry  P. 
Schricker,  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  Hon. 


Peter  Mandlcb.  mayor  of  Gary,  for  proclama- 
tions designating  October  11  as  Pulaski  Day 
In  Indiana  and  in  Gary,  respectively. 

We  extend  sincere  words  of  appreciation  to 
the  press  and  the  radio  for  their  active  sup- 
port in  organizing  aixl  planning  this  Pulaski 
Day  dinner. 

And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  vigUantly  guard 
and  defend  ths  freedoms  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

BZV.     LODIS    MICRALSKI. 

Chmirman.  - 
Valduz  Mackowiak. 
John  F.  Roszkowskz, 

JOBM   WaLXBOWICZ, 
MiCHAKL   BlTTNES. 
JOSXPR  J.  WlTWIOBA, 
STAKLKT  PAtTS£EK, 

Btklul  Sztmkowski, 

VlHCKNT  A.  BaSIKSKI, 

Secretory,  Committee  of  Resolution. 
Passed  and  unanimotisly  approved  by  all 
participants. 
For  the  Pxilaekl  Day  dinner  committee: 
Felix  A.  Kath., 

Chairm.an. 

TtD.     PUCHOWSKT, 

Secretary. 
For   the   Department   of   Indiana   of   the 
Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.: 

Benjaicim  J.  Lbsniak, 

President. 
For  the  committee  of  commemorations  and 
special  activities  of  the  Indiana  Department 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.: 
Vincent  A.  Basinski, 

Cliairaum. 
Cast,  Imd.    October  12.  1952. 


TmnuaU  Atom  Bomb  Actioa  Woa 
Respect  of  Joe  Stmlia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Reocmio  an  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  January  5, 
1953,  entitled  "Truman's  Atom  Bomb 
Action  Won  Respect  of  Joe  Stalin,"  by 
John  E.  Jones,  political  editor  of  the 
Post-Gazette. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  article  Is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  the  light  of  the 
great  message  of  President  Truman  on 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

TatTMAN's  Atom  Bomb  Action  Won  Respect 

or  Job  Staun 

(By  John  E.  Jones) 

The  little  guy  is  retiring  from  office,  and 
a  lot  of  people,  especially  Rspublicans,  will 
be  glad.  A  lot  more,  especially  Demccrats, 
will  be  sorry  because  be  has  extended  them 
favors  over  the  years.  A  few,  including  my- 
self, will  continue  to  treat  him  with  respect. 
For  Harry  8.  Tnmian  is  the  man  of  the 
month  in  politics  so  far  as  this  depart- 
ment is  concerned.  The  distinction,  I  know, 
will  not  bring  him  any  laurels  In  addition 
to  what  he  has  earned  or  received  during 
almost  8  years  in  the  White  House.  It  won't 
even  buy  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

But  when  Mr.  T^man  told  a  reporter  the 
other  day  that  the  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment of  his  administrations,  in  his  opinion, 
was  keeping  the  United  States  out  of,  or 
from  having  a  hand  in  starting.  World  War 
m.  111  go  along. 

ni  go  along  l>eca\iBe  I  heard  a  story  4 
years  ago  that  should  hare  tte«a  ttoM  tte 
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world  by  a  group  of  newsmen  who  got  ft 
first  liand  and  from  an  offlclal  source.  I  was 
not  a  part  of  tbe  group  tliat  obtained  tb« 
information. 

A  good  Washington  correspondent — ^Tony 
Smith — who  did  receive  the  news  first  hand, 
related  it  to  me  later,  is  my  authority. 

Tony  made  a  junket  with  other  Washing- 
ton correspohdents  In  the  Middle  East  in 
1946.  which,  of  course,  was  one  year  after 
hoetllltles  of  World  War  II  were  declared  to 
be  at  an  end. 

They  were  guests.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
all  propriety,  of  an  American  oil  concern 
which  sent  a  staff  of  Its  own  engineers,  geolo- 
gists, and  whatever  else  comprises  an  oil 
firm's  staff  to  explore  the  condition  of  Middle 
East  oil  properties  with  the  cessation  of 
warfare.  ^ 

In  the  course  of  that  Junket,  xbe  ecnre- 
spondents.  Including  Mr.  Smith,  Interviewed 
Ibn  Baud,  Emperor,  King  and  boss  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Ibn  Saud,  you  will  recall,  was  the  guest 
aboard  ship  of  the  late  Frankll&ND.  Roose- 
velt, who  ad  President  In  1944  had  a  talk 
with  Joe  Stalin  at  Teheran  a  few  days  before. 

What  Saud  told  the  correspondents,  how- 
ever, is  more  relevant  to  this  piece  than 
what  he  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  what  FOB 
and  Stalin  talked  about,  even  If  I  knew. 

As  Tony  Smith  related  to  me : 

"We  asked  old  Ibn  what.  In  his  opinion, 
the  effect  of  the  change  In  national  admin- 
istrations In  America — from  Roosevelt  to 
Truman — would  have  on  Soviet  Rvissia,  par- 
ticularly Joe  Stalin?" 

"The  old  guy  (Saud)  never  faltered ,*• 
Smith  recoxinted.  "He  said  without  hesita- 
tion: 

"  'Why  ^talln  liked  Roosevelt.  But  he  re- 
spects Truman.' 

"  'Why  is  that?'  we  asked,"  said  Smith. 

"And  the  old  feUow  (Saud)  replied:  'Why 
he's  the  man  who  ordered  the  atom  bomb 
dropped.  Russia  imderstands  that  lan- 
guage.' " 

I  forgot  the  story  until  about  1  year  later — 
approximately  In  1947  when  I  read  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  President  Truman's  press 
conferences.  As  I  recall  It,  some  organiza- 
tion— church,  civic,  or  otherwise,  undoubted- 
ly inspired  by  humanitarian  niotives — 
sharply  criticized  Mr.  Truman,  by  resolution, 
for  having  ordered  the  A-bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Mr.  Truman  replied  that,  under  the  same 
set  of  circumstances,  he  would  order  the 
same  thing  done  again. 

It  stuck  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Truman  was 
talking  that  day,  not  to  the  press  confer- 
ence, nor  necesfiarily  answering  his  critics 
at  home.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Harry  8. 
Truman  was  talking  to  Joe  Stalin.  And  the 
record  Indicates,  even  If  It  doesn't  show, 
that  Joe  heard  him. 

We  don't  have  any  peace  on  earth  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  We,  nevertheless,  are  not 
yet  at  war  with  Russia.  So  let's  give  Harry 
a  hand. 


Green  Faithfully  Followed  Gompers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  for 
November  24,  1952: 

Orkkn  FATrHrnri.T  Followed  Oomtsrs 
With  William  Oreen   there  faUs  another 
pillar  In  the  now-rlckety  structture  o<  busi- 


ness unionism.  Oreen  as  •  labor  leader  and 
the  American  Federation  ot  Labor  which  he 
headed  for  28  years,  were  at  once  the  wonder 
and  despair  of  foreign  unionists.  For  it  was 
Green's  pride  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  remained  as 
he  inherited  it  from  Samuel  Gompers;  an  or- 
ganization of  craftsmen,  organised  as  car- 
penters or  plimibers,  protecting  their  Jobs 
through  rigid  apprentice  rules  and  a  limita- 
tion of  membership.  A  docile  rank  and  file 
never  demanded  much  democratic  procedure 
in  union  elections  and  piously  obeyed  its 
leader's  Injunction  to  shun  political  action. 

Thus  through  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury the  A.  P.  of  L.  remained  the  aristocracy 
of  labor  of  which  it  so  often  bofuted.  Its 
president  got  $20,000  a  year  for  life,  later 
increased  to  $25,000.  Several  of  his  aides, 
only  a  notch  lower  in  the  top-heavy  hier- 
archy, were  equally  assured  of  lifetime 
teniire  in  lavishly  paid  Jobs.  Union  mem- 
bership quietly  declined,  strikes  were  frowned 
upHjn  by  President  Green,  and  labor,  at  the 
onset  of  the  great  depression,  was  caught 
virtually  defenseless  and  helpless. 

William  Oreen  was  a  badly  baffled  man  in 
those  days.  He  \u-ged  upon  the  frightened 
workers,  seeking  to  organize  themselves 
against  layoffs  and  wage  cuts,  "a  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  unions  and  em- 
ployers." He  pledged  that  labor  would  not 
strike  if  management  would  refrain  from 
wage  cuts,  and  management  accepted  the 
pledge  but  cut  wages  Just  the  same.  He 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  frantic  demands 
of  men  in  all  sorts  at  unorganised  industries 
for  union  charters.^ » 

Out  of  the  confusion  and  inertia  thers 
grew,  stUl  within  the  framework  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  the  Congress  of  In<lustrial  Organiza- 
tions. This  defied  the  old  craft  structure  of 
the  A.  P.  of  L.,  hopelessly  Inadequate  to 
absorb  the  petitioning  new  nxembers,  and  set 
out  to  organize  whole  industries  at  one  time. 
Atta  a  year  of  warning  and  f  ulmlnatlon,  tlie 
A.  F.  of  L.  finally  suspended  the  member 
unions  and  the  split  within  labcNr  became  a 
fact. 

The  death  of  William  Oreen,  following  so 
closely  upon  that  of  his  rival  and  one-time 
subordinate  Philip  Murray,  leaves  a  huge  and 
largely  inarticulate  lat>or  movement  standing 
at  the  crossroads.  The  old  dajrs  are  gone 
and  the  old  tjrpe  of  leadership  is  dying  out. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  departed  this  year  from  its 
cherished  custom  and  advocated  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
But  the  rank  and  file  has  little  disposition 
to  obey  such  edicts  and  is  still  far  from 
considering  Itself  inextricably  bound  to  one 
party  or  the  other. 

The  new  men  in  lalxMT  are  more  politically 
militant  than  the  aged  rulers,  but  they  are 
still  far  from  ttie  top.  And  nobody  can  see 
what  4  years  of  Republican  administration 
may  bring,  either  in  changed  attitudes  or 
in  greater  political  self-assertion.  Unity 
may  come  somehow,  under  a  new  and  more 
farseelng  leadership.  But  the  decisions 
ahead  of  organized  labor,  in  both  of  its 
factions,  call  for  the  utmost  in  wisdom  and 
self-examination.  The  old  man  who  will  be 
burled  on  Monday  was  a  peacemaker,  but 
his  successor  will  need  something  more. 


Fimer  Stand  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINOrOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Seattle  Times 
on  January  8  points  up  the  necessity  for 


keeping  the  post  of  Assistant  to  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Fisheries.    I 
insert  it  in  the  Rscoao  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House: 
Faxn  Stand  Nbkdbd 

Tt  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  State  De« 
partment,  under  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, should  continue  its  special  Division  de- 
voted to  international  law  and  diplomacy 
on  the  question  of  ocean  fisheries.  Th« 
chamber  urges  that  the  post  of  Assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  be  made  permanent. 

The  recommendation  Is  sound  and  It  Is  to 
be  supposed  will  be  well  received  by  Secre- 
tary of  State-designate  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Under  the  Tnunan  administration  the  State 
Department  has  maintained  a  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion. Nevertheless,  the  Pacific  coast  fishing 
industry  has  not  had  much  confidence  in  the 
policies  of  the  Acheson  regime  on  fishery 
problems. 

The  industry  will  be  disappointed  If,  tinder 
Dulles,  the  State  Department  does  not  take 
a  firmer  stand  in  behalf  of  American  fishery 
rlghU. 


Let's  loTestifate  Reported  Koreai  Atroc- 
ities aad  Other  Crimt*  Afuut 
Hiuuiufy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxxMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  74 
was  introduced  today  because,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
To  Conduct  an  Investigation  and  Study 
of  the  Pacts,  Evidence,  and  Circum- 
stances of  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  I 
noted  the  striking  similarity  between  re- 
ports of  Korean  atrocities  against  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  the  revelations  of  Com- 
munist atrocities  which  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  Katyn  committee  during 
the  Eighty-second  Congress.  At  the 
time  the  committee  was  investigating 
the  Katjm  massacre,  we  received  reports 
of  similar  atrocities  and  violations  of 
international  law  against  our  American 
boys  and  other  United  Nations  troops  in 
Korea.  The  reported  atrocities  in  Ko- 
rea were  so  parallel  to  revelations  made 
to  us  about  Katyn.  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  Congress  should  undertake 
an  immediate  investigation  of  atrocities 
against  the  United  Nations  prisoners  of 
war  in  Korea,  so  that  the  American 
people,  and  all  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
may  know  the  fate  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  fallen  prisoner  to  the  Communists. 

In  the  Katyn  committee's  preliminary 
report  issued  on  July  2,  the  committee 
imanimously  concluded  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Katyn  massacre  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  numerous 
crimes  against  humanity  which  have 
been  perpetrated  by  totalitarian  and 
Communist  powers.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  some  sort  of  tribunal  should 
be  established  to  investigate  all  willful 
mass  executions  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  have  been  committed.  With 
the  veto  power  held  and  so  often  exer- 
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clsed  by  Communist  member -nations  of 
the  United  Nations,  there  is  little  likell- 
hood  that  that  organization  could  con- 
duct a  competent  and  just  investigation 
into  Communist  atrocities. 

Late  in  1951.  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
misunderstanding  about  a  report  which 
was  issued  by  Col.  James  M.  Handley. 
which  stated  that  approximately  8.0C0 
Americans  had  been  reported  as  atrocity 
victims  of  the  North  Koreans  and  Chi- 
nese Communists.  General  Ridgway's 
comment  on  this  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  while  the  sum  of  reported  atrocities 
received  from  various  sources  totaled, 
approximately  8,000,  the  number  of  cases 
upon  which  exact  evidence  had  been  ob- 
tained up  to  July  20.  1951,  numbered 
about  400. 

I  noted  from  the  evidence  brought  be- 
fore the  Katyn  committee,  that  from  the 
time  the  first  Polish  prisoners  were  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  1039,  through  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  graves  in 
April  1943,  all  of  the  high-ranking  Rus- 
sian oflDcials  continued  to  assure  our 
American  emissaries  as  well  as  those  of 
Britain  and  the  Polish  Government  in 
exile  that  the  Polish  officers  were  pris- 
oners and  would  be  returned.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  bodies  were  discovered  by 
the  Germans  that  the  bitter  truth  finally 
came  out. 

Could  not  the  same  thing  have  hap- 
pened to  some  of  oiir  American  soldiers? 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  we  have 
not  received  a  complete  report  from  the 
Communists  as  to  the  total  number  of 
American  boys  and  other  United  Nations 
soldiers  they  have  taken  prisoner,  nor 
any  reports  as  to  their  health  or  well- 
being.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  does  not  have  access 
to  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  of  the 
Communists  and,  therefore,  is  in  no  po- 
sition to  report  on  these  prisoners,  their 
health,  or  the  conditions  of  their  im- 
prisonment. 

The  fact  that  the  peace  negotiations 
had  been  going  on  in  Korea  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  chief 
difference  seemed  to  evolve  around  the 
prisoner-exchange  issue,  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that,  perhaps  the  Communists 
would  not  be  able  to  account  for  all 
Americans  they  have  taken  prisoner  and 
are,  therefore,  reluctant  to  conclude  an 
armistice  which  might  reveal  that  atroci- 
ties have  occurred.  If  this  is  the  case 
and  atrocities  can  be  proven,  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  to  be  informed  of  the 
facts  as  quickly  and  as  accurately  as 
possible. 

Among  the  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived from  parents  of  American  boys — 
parents  who  are  still  in  search  of  news 
of  their  missing  sons — is  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the 
parents  of  a  boy  missing  in  action  since 
February  12,  1951: 

Pardon  our  abruptnees  In  asking  such  a 
a  question,  but  we've  been  almost  3  years 
searching  for  news  of  our  son.  We've  written 
to  about  everybody,  including  President- 
elect Eisenhower.  But  the  only  news  we 
glean  here  and  there  Is  from  famUies  who 
are  in  tlie  same  "boat"  as  we  are.  We're  re- 
ceiving some  shocking  letters  lately,  and  we 
wiU  Include  one  here  to  you,  to  show  bow 
we  families  have  to  amass  all  this  Informa- 
tion ourselves.  We  have  hundreds  of  letters 
from  families  which  can  prove,  without  ques- 
tion, that  as  far  as  the  Pentagon  is  con- 


cerned in  this  research,  they  might  as  weU 
be  in  Hanoi  or  Alaska  for  all  the  good  they've 
done  for  the  families  who  have  someone 
missing  over  in  Korea. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  past  record 
of  the  Communists — their  treatment  of 
prisoners,  which  has  been  a  record  of 
complete  disregard  and  refutation  of 
the  humane  standards  recognized  by  the 
1929  prisoner-of-war  convention.  How- 
ever, since  the  Soviets  did  not  sign  this 
agreement  they  apparently  do  not  feel 
themselves  bound  by  its  provisions.  To 
cite  some  examples,  after  World  War  n, 
according  to  the  careful  estimate  of 
NATO  experts,  of  the  3,500,000  German 
prisoners  who  were  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, fewer  than  half  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  homes  or  released  to 
other  countries  up  to  this  time.  To  my 
knowledge,  information  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  remaining  prisoners  has  never 
been  released  by  the  Soviets,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  such  as  that  of  German 
Field  Marshal  Friedrich  von  Paulus. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japa- 
nese soldiers  taken  by  Communist  armies 
right  after  the  war,  very  few  have  been 
returned.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
alive  today,  or  if  they  are  working  in 
Russian  slave  labor  camps,  is  but  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  to  the  outside  world. 

A  full-scale  investigation  of  Commu- 
nist atrocities  by  an  independent  body  of 
Congress,  which  will  report  the  facts 
back  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  is  in  my  opinion  the  only 
avenue  open  to  us.  If  we  can  break  the 
Soviet  cover  of  silence  on  their  disposi- 
tion of  prisoners,  the  effect  of  our  propa- 
ganda efforts  through  the  Voice  of 
America  will  be  increased  a  hundredfold. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  Katjrn  in- 
vestigations that  the  Voice  of  America 
used  only  what  they  termed  "published 
and  established  news,"  also  that  the 
Voice,  relying  as  it  does  on  its  standing 
as  a  new  organization,  devotes  itself  to 
the  transmission  of  news  which  has  al- 
ready been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public.  Any  official  commit- 
tee of  Congress  whose  activities  are 
newsworthy — as  certainly  would  be  the 
activities  of  a  committee  investigating 
the  alleged  Korean  war  crimes  and 
atrocities — would  be  a  tremendous  aid 
to  the  Voice  of  America  in  broadcasting 
to  the  free  world  the  factual  truth  and 
evidence  of  such  war  crimes,  if  such  evi- 
dence can  possibly  be  found. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States,  our  actions  are  based 
on  principles  which  do  not  include  false 
propaganda,  flagrant  lies,  and  deceits 
which  are  the  Communist  proi>aganda 
techniques.  Therefore,  abiding  by  these 
good  American  principles,  any  news  that 
is  disseminated  by  Americans  must  be 
officially  issued  in  order  to  provide  fac- 
tual evidence  if  atrocities  and  war 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  Korea  by 
the  Communists.  Any  facts  so  estab- 
lished can  then  be  broadcast  by  the  Voice 
of  America,  and  the  whole  world  will 
then  know  that  Congress,  the  offlclal 
lawmaking  body  of  the  United  States,  has 
instituted  an  investigation  of  these  al- 
leged crimes  against  our  people. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  H.  R.  74 
be  acted  upon  immediately  by  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  inform  not  only  the 


American  people  but  also  the  United 
Nations  of  the  exact  truth  of  these 
Korean  happenings.  In  this  way,  we  can 
build  another  bulwark  against  commu- 
nism in  the  free  world. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House  Resolution  74 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shaU  designate  as  chairman.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
conunittee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  atrocities  and  other 
crimes  against  humanity  which  (1)  are 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  since  Jxme 
25.  19S0,  In  the  course  of  hostilities  in  Korea, 
CM-  (2)  are  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  forces  of  totalitarian  countries  in  the 
course  of  the  efforts  of  those  countries  to 
dominate  the  free  world. 

Upon  completing  the  necessary  hearings, 
the  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  (or 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  is 
not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subconunittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  ac  outside  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  possessions,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
corresp>ondence.  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 


Former  Colonel  m  Ac  IU4  Anny,  Ifor 
Bofokpov,  Tells  the  Real  Issve  m 
Korea:  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoKsiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  little  understood  by  those  in  the 
West  who  would  be  willing  to  make  any 
compromise  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  is  the 
nature  of  t^e  real  issue  in  Korea.  The 
real  issue  in  Korea  Is  the  allegiance  of 
man  himself,  stripped  of  his  national  and 
other  accidental  characteristics. 

While  we  could  have  won  a  tremen- 
dous victory  in  Korea,  even  without  a 
complete  armed  victory,  we  have  already 
tossed  away  this  oiH>orturuty  by  consent- 
ing to  menial  bargaining  over  the  lives  of 
prisoners  of  war  we  have  taken.  Instead 
of  taking  a  forthright  position  from  the 
vM'y  beginning  that  there  would  be  no 
discussicm  whatsoever  about  sending 
anyone  back  to  Communist  countries 
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who, did  not  wish  to  go  back,  we  have 
permitted  this  frightening  possibility  to 
be  bandied  about  at  Panmunjom  and  in 
the  United  Nations  as  though  it  were  a 
debatable  issue.  Then,  too,  instead  of 
regarding  these  people  who  accepted  our 
surrender  leaflets  at  face  value,  thinking 
they  would  be  able  to  join  our  cause,  as 
our  allies,  we  have  on  the  contrary  re- 
garded them  as  simple  ordinary  prison- 
ers of  war. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  Chinese 
soldier  who  was  fighting  with  the  Com- 
munist army  against  your  will  and  then 
upon  receiving  an  American  leaflet  urg- 
ing you  to  surrender  and  assuring  you 
of  freedom  and  safety,  you  did  sur- 
render. But  instead,  you  found  not 
safety  and  freedom,  but  the  Insecure 
living  with  your  enemies,  the  Commu- 
nists, in  an  American  prisoner-of-war 
camp,  waiting  for  a  decision  by  United 
Nations  powers  as  to  your  ultimate  dis- 
posal. Would  you  feel  absolutely  certain 
that  you  would  not  be  sent  back  to  Com- 
munist death  or  slavery? 

The  Chrlstianform,  1740  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  a  hard-fighting 
CNvanization  aimed  at  crushing  Com- 
munist power  in  the  world.  The  January 
issue  of  the  Chnstianf  orm's  For  Ood  and 
Freedom  contains  an  excellent  article  by 
Igor  Bogolepov  on  the  real  issues  in 
Korea.  Mr.  Bogolepov,  a  Russian  anti- 
Communist  in  exile,  was  formerly  coun- 
seim:  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Foreign  Office 
and  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Institute  for 
World  Economics  and  Politics  and  also  a 
colonel  in  the  Red  army.  I  include  here- 
with the  article  by  Mr.  Bogolepov  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Christianform's 
publication.  For  Ood  and  Freedom: 
TBS  Rb&i,  Issus  iw  Kokea:  Man 
(By  Igor  Bogolepov) 

It  has  been  said  tbat  the  war  in  Korea  Is 
the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place  and  against 
the  wrong  enemy.  This  Is,  of  course,  true. 
The  attrition  and  diversion  resulting  from 
the  war  In  Korea  fits  closely  into  the  Com- 
munist master  plan  for  world  domination 

It  Is  a  burden  for  the  non-Communist  world. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  one  has  to  fight  a 
war  against  Communists,  it  shoxUd  be  fought 
against  the  main  center  of  Commvinist 
power,  against  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  and 
not  against  its  periphery. 

Still,  this  geopolitical  and  military  view 
of  the  war  in  Korea  does  not  embrace  every- 
thing implied  by  the  expression,  "a  war 
against  the  wrong  enemy  in  the  wrong 
place."  The  implication  that  merely  hitting 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  "Russia"  as  it  is  mis- 
takenly referred  to  in  the  West,  will  be  suf- 
ficient, reflects  a  totally  wrong  concept  about 
a  wrong  war. 

TBI    KNXICT     IS    NOT    RUSSIAN    IZFANSION 

It  Is  a  dangerous  mistake  to  believe  that 
in  Kwea  the  West  is  simply  fighting  agaixist 
Russian  expansion  carried  out  by  Chinese 
hands.  Such  a  standpoint  is  a  quixotic  fight 
against  wind  mills — with  the  important  dif- 
ference that  behind  today's  mills  there  is  a 
real  enemy  which  waits  for  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  strike  unexpectedly  from  some  new 
quarter.  All  western  failures,  political  as 
well  as  military,  in  Korea  and  elsewhere,  are 
caused  by  this  quixotic  misconception. 

The  battle  which  the  West  is  now  forced 
to  fight  in  Korea  la  no  more  a  Russian  or 
Chinese  battle  than  It  is  an  American  one. 
It  cannot  be  considered  a  national  action. 
L  e.,  an  action  which  is  carried  out  by  one 


or  many  national  states  in  their  national 
interests,  however  ill-conceived  they  may  be. 
In  Korea  we  are  on  one  battlefield  of  inter- 
national civU  war,  provoked  and  developed 
by  a  gang  of  cosmopolite  Communists  whose 
headquarters  and  main  base  for  the  time 
being  are  in  Moscow.  Also,  the  target  of  the 
action  has  little  to  do  with  the  idea  of  con- 
quest of  Korea  Itself  and  its  incorporation 
within  the  national  boundaries  of  Russia  or 
China.  Nor  wovUd  it  be  true  to  say  that 
the  final  target  is  territorial  conquest  of  aU 
Asia  or  of  the  whole  world. 

MAKXI8TS  AIM  TO  CHANOX  HUMAN  NATUBB 

Marxist  theory,  strategy  and  patterns  for 
domination  consider  territorial  conquests 
and  governmental  control  merely  as  meaxu 
and  not  as  alms.  As  Karl  Marx  stated  It, 
the  main  objective  in  his  theory  Is  to  change 
the  world  in  accordance  with  the  godless 
and  Inhuman  prescriptions  of  which  this 
theory  consists.  But  as  Marx  and  his  disci- 
ples stress  quite  correctly,  world  economy, 
social  life  and  political  institutions  cannot 
be  radlcaUy  changed  without  •  radical 
change  in  human  nature  Itself. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  differ  from  all  other  con- 
querors and  dictators  exactly  in  that  re- 
spect— that  they  want  to  conquer  territories 
and  destroy  states  in  order  to  conquer  and 
subdue  their  populations,  to  dictate  to  hu- 
man beings  their  way  of  life,  their  behavior, 
thotights.  beliefs,  and  feelings.  Communism 
seeks  not  the  glory  of  its  rulers,  nor  does 
it  look  for  territorial  grandeur,  or  profits  on 
world  markets.  Ooounimlsm  is  .out  for  hu- 
man souls.  Its  chief  target  Is'  man,  who 
must  be  mastered  physically  and  mentaUy 
in  order  to  curb  and  then  dkange  his  ntture. 

coMMUNisra  winnimo  battls  rem  asxan  soDta 
In  Korea,  things  have  developed  exactly 
along  these  lines  of  the  Communist  bid  for 
physical  and  spiritual  domination  over  hu- 
manity. No  doubt,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Korean  peninsula  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  Communist  military  plan- 
ners. StUl,  in  Korea,  Communists  fight  not 
for  Seoul  or  Pusan.  but  for  Asian  souls. 
Tliey  fight  for  the  sympathies,  support,  and 
subservience  of  the  souls  in  the  greatest 
reservoir  of  human  beings,  Asia. 

The  truth  Is  that  as  matters  now  stand, 
the  Communists  have  been  winning  this 
battle,  and  have  done  so  rather  easily.  They 
not  only  met  little  western  resistance  on 
the  front  line  of  battle  for  Asian  sympathies 
and  support,  but  were  even  assisted  by  the 
West,  however  involuntarily.  We  have  to 
take  as  an  illustration  the  question  of  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  allied  hands. 

WIST  BUNCLXD  RXPATSIATION  ISSUS  IN  KOREA 

Surely  the  West  stands  at  the  present  time 
on  the  highly  moral  and  politically  advan- 
tageous position  of  nonforclble  repatriation 
of  the  members  of  the  Communist  armed 
forces  in  United  Nations  hands;  or  better 
to  say — the  United  States  alone  stands  on 
this  point,  and  not  firmly  enough,  I  am 
afraid.  We  know  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ica's allies  prefer  to  send  the  prisoners  to 
the  dogs,  inasmuch  as  this  might  give  some 
comfort  to  the  West  European  nations — 
short-lived  comfort  at  that. 

We  know  that  Britain  and  France  exert 
strong  pressxire  upon  the  United  States  and 
we  do  not  know  yet  whether  this  country 
will  finally  yield  or  not.  Changes  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  poUcy  haven't  been  an  excep- 
tion, but  a  rule.  All  this  means  that  the 
West  is  not  united  but  divided  on  the  pris- 
oner issue,  and  that  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere is,  as  it  always  has  been  since  the 
days  of  the  forcible  repatriation  of  the  Rus- 
sian anti-Communists  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria In  1945-46,  that  of  neglecting  every- 
thing but  one's  own  (mistakenly  evaluated) 
interests. 


CHINSBS    AND    KOSBAMS    WHO    SUUUMUaUU    TO 

JOIN  ova  Bmx  abs  oua  auliis.  mot  oboinast 

POW'S 

But  even  If  America  resolutely  sticks  to 
the  principle  of  nonforced  repatriation,  I 
fear  it  will  not  restore  Asian  confidence  in 
the  West.  The  harm  was  done  by  causing 
the  impression  that  la  the  West,  prisoners 
of  war  from  Communist  countries  have  been 
considered  as  normal  prisoners,  and  not  •• 
friends  or  allies  who  have  chosen  freedom. 
I  have  mentioned  the  forcible  repatriation 
of  the  Russian  anti-Communists.  Then 
came  the  forced  repatriation  or  efforts  to- 
ward it  of  the  even  greater  masses  of  peoples 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain,  the  so-called 
DP's  of  many  nationalities.  On  top  of  all 
this  came  the  extradition  in  the  first  post- 
war years  of  many  of  the  deserters  from  the 
Red  army  in  Oermany.  a  fact  stlU  hidden 
from  American  public  knowledge,  but  one 
which  remains,  as  I  can  testify,  a  deep  wound 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Russians  who 
fear  that  if  they  have  to  light  Americans 
they  can  hardly  surrender  to  them  with  con- 
fldence  in  western  promises. 

The  same  attitude  which  stopped  Rus- 
sian defections  in  Europe  now  has  stopped 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  defections  la 
Korea.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  feel- 
ings of  a  Chinese  soldier  lying  in  a  fox  hole 
across  from  American  positions  somewhere 
In  Korea,  forced  to  conclude  that  he  has  to 
fight  those  whom  he  likes  and  to  serve  the 
cause  he  hates.  But  he  has  no  choice.  He 
has  been  left  no  choice.  For  he  knows  that 
all  these  long  months  the  negotiations  with 
Communists  were  centered  around  the  re- 
patriation of  Chinese  and  Koreans  who  be- 
came prisoners  of  war— and  who  knows  how 
these  negotiations  wUl  end?  This  fact 
alone,  the  horse  trading  with  his  Communist 
masters  over  others  like  himself,  the  simple 
men  of  China  or  Korea,  makes  him  suspicious 
of  the  West. 

CAN  aomomAWLM  fback  •*  mass 
COMMUNIST  omuBsoasr 


In  the  leaflets  of  the  Western  Powers  there 
is  much  talk  about  their  ardent  desire  to 
finish  the  war  and  to  make  an  hcmorabl* 
peace.  Peace  with  whom?  With  this  simple 
Chinese  peasant  put  into  Communist  uni- 
form, and  with  millions  of  plain  people  like 
him?  No.  certainly  not — the  peace  would 
be  made  with  the  Communist  bosses  who 
send  millions  of  Chinese  to  be  killed  at 
American  hands  at  the  front  while  back 
home  they  do  the  dirty  biMlness  them- 
selves— under  the  pretext  of  purging  the 
Communist  state  of  enemies  of  the  people 
or  agents  of  American  imperialism. 

Peace  to  the  West  means  slavery  and  misery 
and  death  to  the  millions  left  in  the  hands 
of  their  Communist  masters.  Here  Is  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  our  time;  that  there  is 
contradiction  between  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  the  people  under  the  Commimlst 
yoke  and  of  the  people  of  the  West.  Sadly 
enough,  this  tragedy  is  not  only  not  realized 
by  the  West  but  has  even  been  compounded 
by  recent  statements  by  some  very  Influ- 
ential Americans  concerning  the  policy  of 
liberation.  Supporting  it,  they  applied  the 
principles  only  to  some  of  the  nations  en- 
slaved by  communism,  not  to  all.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  only  the  Russians,  the  first 
victims  of  communism,  but  the  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans  have  too  often  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Interests  of  the  West.  How 
can  one  expect  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
soldiers  to  surrender  under  these  conditions? 
And  if  they  cannot  siurender,  they  have  to 
fight.  Stalin  can  really  feel  himself  much 
obliged  to  the  West  In  his  struggle  against 
the  West. 

INDIAN  PROPOSAL     ON     POW's     EXPOSKD     WEST'S 
RXAL  LACK  OP  CONCERN  ABOUT  THKIB  PAR 

One  more  evidence  of  the  hypocritical  and 
•onfusing  western  handling  of  the  problem 
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of  the  prisoners  of  war  Is  the  dlsciisslon  In 
the  United  Nations  concerning  it.  and  espe- 
cially the  ill-famed  Indian,  resolution.  Cer- 
tainly, if  one  wants  to  keep  anti-Conunxmist 
Chinese  soldiers  fighting  the  Americans  he 
has  only  to  Inform  them  about  the  Indian 
proposal  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  prisoners 
by  a  neutral  commission  in  which  Com- 
munists participate. 

But  the  protocol  of  the  United  Nations 
belongs  to  the  political  Emily  Posts  and 
not  to  the  political  realists.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  to  mention  what  is  going  on  in 
the  United  Nations  in  order  to  indicate 
clearly  the  continuing  tendency  to  consider 
the  war  in  Korea  as  a  separate  conflict  which 
ml^ht  be  resolved  separataly,  by  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Communist  oppressors  of  half 
of  humanity.  This  fact  alone  makes  Im- 
possible any  compromise  between  the  West 
and  Its  possible  allies  behind  the  Communist 
lines,  particularly  in  Korea,  and  therefore 
makes  doubtful  victory  for  the  West. 

BADICAL  CKANCK  TN   WUIBBM   AYTITDDB  KEBDID 
TO  AVOID   LOSINO   WAS  IN  KOBSA 

That's  why  it  can  be  said  truthfully  that 
war  in  Korea  Is  almost  won  by  the  Com- 
munists. Even  their  military  defeat  in 
Korea  will  not  change  It — the  West  will  be 
regarded  by  the  bewildered  and  resentftu 
millions  of  victims  of  communism,  either 
as  a  colonial,  imperialist  intruder  of  the 
old  style,  or  as  a  coUaborstor  with  the  new 
Communist  colonizers.  Only  a  quick  and 
radical  change  in  the  whole  western  atti- 
tude and  in  western  policies  can  reverse  the 
antiwestem  feelings  of  those  human  beings 
who  are  caught  between  tlie  Scylla  of  Com- 
munist terror  and  betrayal,  and  the  Charyb- 
dls  of  western  misunderstanding  of  the  real 
natiu-e  of  the  present  dach  and  of  what  is 
at  stake  in  that  dash. 


BNTIBB  WORLD,  NOT  MXBKLT 

BICBT    TO    PBKEDOM 

It  has  been  stated  that  communism  can 
be  beaten  only  by  a  higher  moral  philosophy. 
The  principle  of  nonforc4;d  repatriation  Is 
but  a  small  part  of  this  moral  philosophy. 
A  limited  policy  of  liberation  of  the  satellite 
nations  under  the  Communist  yoke  Is  an- 
other phase  of  this  higher  code  of  moral 
standards  which  must  be  sccepted  and  prac- 
ticed to  defeat  communism.  But  these,  be- 
ing limited,  actually  work  negatively,  against 
their  own  aims,  since  the  whole  morality  is 
not  hurled  against  communism.  In  making 
a  new  start  with  this  higher  moral  philos- 
ophy we  must  recognise  that  not  only  the 
western  half-a-world.  but  the  whole  world 
has  a  right  to  freedom;  that  the  fight  Is 
for  the  freedom  of  all  men.  not  merely  of 
those  who  still  have  it.  Ours  is  battle  for 
man  himself.  We  have  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge of  communism,  which  seeks  his  soul, 
or  we  will  perish. 

OONPUSED    WXSTSSN    ALLIES    BZNDXX    AMERICAN 
ACTION 

Evidently  the  confused  and  fearful  West 
European  and  other  leaders,  thinking  only 
in  terms  of  outdated  concepts,  are  unable  to 
conceive  all  thU.  They  act  as  dead  weight 
on  American  action.  They  are  exactly  the 
same  type  of  allies  about  which  Napoleon 
once  said  he  would  prefer  to  fight  against 
them  rather  than  with  them.  America  needs 
these  allies,  naturally.  However,  to  be  help- 
ful allies,  they  must  open  their  eyes  to  the 
purpose  and  methodology  of  Communist 
warfare. 

POWERPUL  ALLIES  ARE  BEBTND  COMMUNIST  UNES 

But  really  powerful  allies  can  be  found 
behind  the  Communist  llnef — the  peoples  of 
Russia  and  China  and  of  all  other  enslaved 
nations  of  the  great  Eurasian  Continent, 
where  reality  of  communism  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  mUllons  upon  millions  of  people.  If 
America  wanU  to  find  the  way  to  their  hearts 


It  can,  and  quickly,  by  reaching  for  them, 
by  making  a  modus  operandi  with  peoples 
who  want  freedom  Instead  of  dreaming  of  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  Stalin.  If  America 
wants  to  lead  the  struggle  with  communism 
for  man,  and  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  every  real  ally  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
curtain,  It  will  win,  not  only  In  Korea,  but 
in  all  the  world. 


California  State  Water  Department 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

OPCALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
include  for  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Sacramento  Bee  of  January  5.  1953, 
commending  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  his  proposal  to  create  a  State 
water  department  and  centralize  Cali- 
fornia's many  water  agencies  under  a 
single  administrative  agency.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
discussing  many  of  our  State's  water 
problems  with  Governor  Warren.  We 
both  agree  there  is  a  great  need  for  more 
local  control  in  the  raanagement  of  Cali- 
fornia's water  resources. 

As  chairman  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  I  held 
a  3-day  hearing  with  a  State  legislative 
conmiittee  on  some  of  California's  water 
problems  in  October  of  1951,  and  have 
attended  several  meetings  since  then  on 
this  important  subject.  The  hearings 
showed  the  need  for  a  more  aggressive 
attitude  and  the  acceptance  of  more  re- 
sponsibility by  the  State  in  the  field  of 
water  development.  So  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  which  states : 

Gov.  Earl  Warren's  proposal  to  create  a 
State  water  department  Is  a  constructive  and 
forward-looking  step  toward  solving  a  prob- 
lem which  takes  second  place  to  none  in  re- 
spect to  California's  growth. 

The  editorial  follows: 

State  Wateb  Department  Is  a  Constructivs 
Proposal 

Gov.  Earl  Warren's  proposal  to  create  a 
State  water  department  is  a  constructive  and 
forward  looking  step  toward  solving  a  prob- 
lem which  takes  second  place  to  none  In  re- 
spect to  California's  future  growth. 

At  present  the  administration  of  the 
State's  part  in  the  mammoth  water  develop- 
ment program  is  handled  through  numerous 
detached  boards  and  agencies  op>erating.  in 
many  Instances,  entirely  Independently  of 
each  other. 

Certainly  to  bring  these  various  boards 
and  bureaus  together  under  one  head  would 
coordinate  their  activities  and,  of  greater  im- 
portance, give  more  purposeful  direction  to 
the  State's  water  policies. 

And  this  becomes  all  the  more  Imperative 
if  California  Is  to  undertake  on  her  own  such 
huge  projects  as  the  one  planned  on  the 
Feather  River. 

The  only  surprising  thing  about  the  Gov- 
ernor's proposal  is  that  it  was  not  made 
sooner  In  view  of  the  vital  role  of  water  In 
the  State's  present  and  futxire. 

If  California  is  to  have  a  supply  sufllclent 
to  take  care  of  the  population,  agricultural 


and  Industrial  growth,  which  is  as  Inevitable 
as  tomorrow's  sunrise,  stei>s  must  be  taken 
Immediately  to  develop  and  administer  a 
sound,  over-all  policy  of  water  conservation. 

A  hodgepodge  development  cannot  be  tol- 
erated, for  as  Warren  well  put  it: 

"We  must  realize  that  most  of  the  water 
which  can  be  developed  privately  or  throxigh 
local  governments  has  been  put  to  use.  Thus 
we  must  get  additional  water  from  larger 
streams  and  tributaries  with  multiple  pur- 
pose projects — projects  which  Include  flood 
control,  power  development,  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  other  related  assets." 

To  build  or  to  permit  to  be  built  any 
dam  which  fell  short  of  serving  all  possible 
beneficial  purposes  would  be  a  waste  of  the 
State's  precious  dam  sites. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  more  compre- 
hensive use  can  be  made  of  this  dwindling 
natural  resource  under  an  over-all  direction 
such  as  could  be  provided  through  a  water 
department. 

Governor  Warren  wisely  has  refused  to  be 
stampeded  into  an  endorsement  of  State  ac- 
quisition of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

It  Is  Indeed  well  to  give  critical  scrutiny  to 
the  proponents  of  State  ownership  who  have 
sxes  to  grind  or  selfish  purposes  to  be  served 
thereby. 

The  only  interests  to  be  considered  In  such 
a  move  are  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
California.  And  even  with  the  most 
charitable  view,  the  plan  of  State  owner- 
ship leaves  unanswered  the  question  of 
how  it  would  serve  better  or  cheaper  the  wel- 
fare of  the  water  and  power  usen  in  the 
Central  Valley. 


Wlien  WiU  Peace  Come  to  the  World? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  very  worthy  article 
from  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington, 
Ind.,  issued  for  January  11,  1953: 

We  would  call  yo\ir  attention  to  the  article 
below  headed  "When  wUl  peace  return  to 
this  world?"  It  is  a  speech  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  before  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion on  June  28,  1787.  and  his  reasoning  ap- 
plies with  even  greater  force  to  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  since  representatives  ol 
more  than  50  nations  are  there. 

David  telljs  us  in  the  second  Psalm  that  the 
God  of  Heaven  will  look  down  with  derision 
even  on  kings  of  the  earth  who  try  to  settle 
world  affairs  without  His  assistance.  That 
Psalm  is  very  applicable  to  Stalin  and  Tito, 
and  other  atheistic  rulers,  for  in  it  we  read: 

"The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up.  and  the 
princes  met  together  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  His  Christ  «  •  •  and  now,  O  ye 
kings,  understand;  receive  instruction,  you 
tl-  at  Judge  the  earth.  Serve  ye  the  Lord  with 
fear  and  rejoice  unto  Him  with  trembling." 

The  Lord  also  warned  them  against  neg- 
lecting to  enforce  moral  discipline  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  citizenry  when  He  wrote, 
through  David: 

"Embrace  discipline,  lest  at  any  time  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  you  perish  from  the  just 
way." 

After  the  armistice,  following  World  War 
I,  the  so-called  Big  Four  sat  at  the  Versailles 
peace  table.  The  presiding  ofllcer  was  Cle- 
menceau,  of  France,  who  was  a  professed 
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atheist.  He  dictated  the  tenas-of  peace  afUr 
be  used  President  WllsoiyCo  write  a  numlaer 
of  letters  to  the  Kaiser  to  siirrender. 

But  there  has  been  lio  peace  in  the  world 
since  that  time — 35  y/ars  ago.  There  is  stiil 
a  professed  atheist  practically  running  the 
United  Nations.  By  catering  to  him  you  can 
be  stire  that  we  shall  win  no  Just  peace  even 
after  we  finish  fighting  in  Korea. 

In  the  same  Psalm  we  quote  above,  God 
the  Father  gives  unto  Christ  "the  ends  of 
the  earth  as  His  inheritance."  Statesmen 
of  the  world,  therefore,  must  try  to  ascertain 
His  mind  and  they  should  do  it  in  prayer  on 
their  knees;  not  separately,  but  jointly. 
Bead  below  what  PrankUn  said  at  a  meeting 
of  our  founding  fath^:^  in  1787: 


WnX  FCAOB  COME  TO  THE  WORLD? — BEAD 
WHAT  BXIf  JAMIN  FBAinLUH  VB6ED  AND  rCVGM 
y(«  rOOMSKLT 

"Mr.  President,  the  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  4  or  5  weeks'  close  attendance 
and  continual  reasonings  with  each  other, 
ova  different  sentiments  on  almost  every 
question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as 
many  noes  as  ayes,  is  methlnks,  a  melan* 
eholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  hu- 
man understanding. 

"We  Indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own  want  of 
I>olitical  wisdom,  since  we  have  been  rxinnlng 
about  in  search  of  It.  We  have  gone  back  to 
ahcient  history  for  models  of  government, 
and  examined  the  different  forma  of  those 
republics  which,  having  been  formed  with 
the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no 
longer  exist.  And  we  have  viewed  modern 
states  all  around  Europe,  but  find  none  of 
their  consitutions  suitable  to  our  circum- 
stances. 

"In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping 
as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  p<:^ltical  truth, 
and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  It  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  how  has  It  happened,  sir,  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  hum- 
bly applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  il- 
luminate our  understandings? 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger, 
we  had  dally  prayer  in  this  room  for  the 
Divine  protection.  Oxir  i>rayers,  sir,  were 
heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered. 
All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a 
superintending  Providence  in  our  favor.  To 
that  kind  ol  Providence  we  owe  this  happy 
opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the 
means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
Powerful  Friend?  Or  do  we  imagine  that 
we  no  longer  need  His  assistance? 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
•ee  of  this  truth:  that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 

"We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  'except  the  Lord  build  the 
house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I 
firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
In  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by 
our  little  partial  local  interests;  our  proj- 
ects will  be  confoimded;  and  we  ourselves 
shall  become  a  reproach  and  byword  down 
to  future  ages.  And  what  is  worse,  man- 
kind may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
Instance,  despair  of  establishing  governments 
by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance, 
war,   and   conquest. 

"I  therefore  beg  leave  to  mbve  that  hence- 
forth prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  and  its  blessings  on  our  deliberations 
be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morning  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  of 
more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested 
to  officiate  in  that  snrice."  (Benjamin 
Franklin.  June  28,  1787,  at  Constitutional 
Convention.  Pliiladelphla,  record  of  the  Fed- 


eral Convention  by  llaz  Farrand.  voL  Z.  p. 
450.) 

On  this  the  edlUv  of  a  western  labor  papet 
makes  this  remark: 

"You  know  the  results.  The  men  of  that 
Constitutional  Convention  did  pray.  And 
you  know  what  happened.  The  best  Con- 
stitution ever  drafted  by  man  was  drawn  up. 

"Have  not  all  the  things  we  have  attempted 
failed  becaiise  we  have  not  asked  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  our  work?  Human  virtue  is 
not  enough  In  fighting  the  forces  of  darkness. 
Our  strength  must  come  from  God,  not  ovir- 
selves.  As  men  of  wisdom  let  us  go  to  tlie 
sources  of  wisdom,  to  God  our  Father,  Who 
only  waits  for  our  prayers  to  pour  forth  His 
bounty  on  our  hearts.  Let  ua  then  declare 
our  helplessness,  our  misery,  our  sorrow,  our 
total  dependence  on  Him:  "Whatsoever  you 
ask  In  My  Son's  name,  that  I  will  grant  you'." 

Our  Sunday  Visitor  published  a  portion 
of  Franklin's  speech  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  the  head  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  thought  it  should  be  used  over  the 
air. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr,  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  enclose  herewith  an  editorial 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  match- 
less Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  TTie  editorial 
appears  as  an  advertisement  of  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston.  Mass..  in  the  January  16  edition 
of  the  United  States  News  L  World 
Report.  This  commendable  service  be- 
ing rendered  by  one  of  our  leading  insur- 
ance companies  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Hx  Lost  a  Wax  and  Won  Immoxtautt 

Even  among  the  free,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  live  together.  There  came  a  time,  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  when  the  people 
of  this  country  disagreed  so  bitterly  among 
themselves  that  some  of  them  felt  they  could 
not  go  on  living  with  the  rest. 

A  test  of  arms  was  made  to  decide  whether 
Americans  should  remain  one  nation  or  be- 
come two.  The  armies  of  those  who  be- 
lieved In  two  nations  were  led  by  a  man 
named  Robert  E.  Lee. 

What  about  Lee?  What  kind  of  man  was 
he  who  nearly  split  the  history  of  the  United 
States  down  the  middle  and  made  two  sepa- 
rate books  of  it? 

They  say  you  had  to  see  him  to  believe 
that  a  man  so  fine  could  exist.  He  was 
handsome.  He  was  clever.  He  was  brave. 
He  was  gentle.  He  was  generous  and  charm- 
ing, noble  and  modest,  admired  and  beloved. 
He  had  never  failed  at  anything  in  his  up- 
right soldier's  life.  He  was  a  bom  winner, 
this  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Elxcept  for  once.  In  the  greatest  contest 
of  his  life,  in  the  war  between  the  South 
and  the  North,  Robert  E.  Lee  lost. 

Now  there  were  men  who  came  with 
smouldering  e3^e8  to  Lee  and  said:  "Let's  not 
accept  this  result  as  final.  Let's  keep  our 
anger  alive.  Let's  be  grim  and  unconvinced, 
and  wear  our  bitterness  like  a  medaL  You 
can  be  our  leader  in  this." 

But  Lee  shook  his  bead  at  those  men. 
"Abandon  your  anlmoelties,"  he  said,  "and 
make  your  sons  Americans." 

And  what  did  he  do  himself  when  his  war 
was  lost?    He  took  a  job  as  president  of  a 


tiny  college,  with  40  students  and  4  pro- 
fessors, at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  He  had 
commanded  thousands  of  young  men  in  bat- 
tle. Now  he  wanted  to  prepare  a  few  hun- 
dred of  them  for  the  duties  of  peace.  So  the 
countrymen  of  Robert  E.  Lee  saw  how  a  born 
winner  loses,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  in 
defeat  he  won  his  most  lasting  victory. 

There  is  an  art  of  losing,  and  Robert  K. 
Lee  is  its  finest  teacher.  In  a  democracy, 
where  opposing  viewpoints  regularly  meet 
for  a  test  of  ballots.  It  is  good  for  all  of  ua 
to  know  how  to  lose  occasionally,  how  to 
yield  peacefully,  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  Lee 
U  our  master  in  this.  The  man  who  fought 
against  the  Union  showed  us  what  txoltj 
means. 

John  Hancocx  Mutual  ta%  Ixsui-    . 

ANCX  Co. 
Boston.  Mass. 


Air  P«weff  Is  ViUl  to  Our  Exi«teBC« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ' 

OT 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  of  Congress  I  fovmd  an  edito- 
rial called  We  Vote  on  Survival,  which 
I  think  holds  a  message  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  and  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  incoming  administration.  The 
author  of  the  editorial  is  Gill  Robb  Wil- 
son, the  editor  and  publisher  of  Flying 
magazine,  and  a  distinguished  writer  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  aviation. 

The  biu-ning  question  of  the  day  Is  secu- 
rity with  freedom — 

Writes  Mr.  Wilson — 

Assure  these  and  all  else  win  fall  In  Una. 
Without  these  nothing  can  be  solved. 

Aggression  can  be  defeated  only  by  the 
strength  of  the  alliance  of  free  peoples 
against  it.  But  the  victory  against  ag- 
gression will  be  a  Pyrrhic  one  unless  vic- 
tory brings  peace. 

Victory  in  World  War  n  did  not  bring 
peace. 

Now  another  storm  Is  gathering,  and 
the  people  have  voted  for  their  leaders 
and  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  these  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
to  take  steps  to  give  the  United  States 
security  with  freedom. 

That  security  must  be  maintained  with 
airpower.  Today  the  allies  of  the  poten- 
tial aggressor  outnumber  the  allies  of 
the  free  states.  The  superior  manpower 
of  the  aggressor  can  be  met  orIj  by  su- 
perior technological  force  in  the  free 
world.  That  force  must  come  from  air- 
power.  We  must  have  an  Air  Force  su- 
perior to  that  which  the  Soviet  world  can 
muster  against  us. 

Mr.  ^?eaker.  we  cannot  all  be  experts 
in  the  techniques  of  aviation.  We  can- 
not all  be  specialists  in  military  matters, 
or  engineers  of  victory.  But  we  can  have 
a  concept  of  airpower,  and  understand 
that  ainMwer,  and  only  airpower,  can 
save  the  West  from  aggression  oat  of  the 
East.  "Airpower,"  as  Gill  Robb  Wilson 
says,  "is  vital  to  our  existence." 


For  that  reason,  I  extend  my  remarks 
by  inserting  in  the  Comqiikssionai,  Rsc- 
OBD  Mr.  Gill  Robb  Wilson's  timely  re- 
minder that  what  we  do  in  this  Congress 
may  well  determine  whether  we  have 
waKor  I  .•ace,  aggression  and  defeat,  or 
survival. 

The  editorial  from  the  November  1952 
issue  of  Flying  magazine  is  as  follows: 

WX  VOTX  ON  SXTXVIVAL 

We  do  not  expect  our  political  leaders  to 
be  aviation  authorities.  We  do  expect  them 
to  understand  from  abundant  evidence  that 
air  supremacy  is  imperative  for  the  United 
States.  We  do  expect  them  to  let  nothlzkg 
thwart  attainment  of  that  supremacy. 

American  aviation  is  not  vocal,  due  to  the 
extent  of  Government  control  over  it.  To 
the  mere  politician,  this  fact  lets  him  off 
the  hook.  And  unhappily  many  politicians 
are  very  mere. 

But  the  political  Innocuousneas  of  aviation 
does  not  let  the  American  people  off  the 
book.  They  must  live  with  the  significance 
of  airpower — our  own  and  that  of  others — 
for  better  or  worse.  The  hope  at  the  people, 
therefore,  is  for  a  poUtical  leader  who  knows 
how  to  steer  the  Ship  of  State  in  the  air  age. 

Steering  a  Ship  of  State  on  an  air  ocean 
requires  some  skill.  The  leaders  of  the  police 
states  did  not  understand  navigation  of  tlia 
air  ocean.  They  mishandled  airpower. 
They  aU  sank  and  their  Ships  of  State  with 
them. 

Neither  did  the  political  leaders  of  the  de- 
mocracies know  how  to  steer  a  Ship  at  State 
on  the  air  ocean.  They  dissipated  their  air- 
power and  derived  no  peace  from  victory. 

Now  another  storm  is  on  us  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  we  must  choose  fresh  leaders. 
The  politicians  will  ask  us  to  measure  the 
candidates  for  leadership  in  terms  of  prej- 
udices— our  prejudices,  that  is — ^prejudices- 
ot  partisanship,  of  racial  background,  of 
creed,  of  complexion,  of  sectionalism,  of 
labor,  of  class  and  of  utoplanlsm. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  voters 
In  large  nimibers  who  will  not  be  coaxed  by 
the  Pled  Pipers  of  Partisanship — voters  who 
will  choose  their  man  only  after  hearing  the 
candidates  evaluate  the  forces  which  can 
preserve  our  security  and  maintain  our 
freedom. 

The  burning  question  of  the  day  la  se- 
curity with  freedom.  Assure  these  and  all 
else  will  fall  in  line.  Without  these  noth- 
ing can  be  solved. 

Five  times  In  modem  history  an  aggressor 
has  threatened  to  conquer  the  world — Louis 
XIV  of  France,  Napoleon,  Wilhelm  Hohen- 
xollern,  Adolf  Hitler,  and  now  Stalin.  Pour 
of  these  times  the  aggressor  was  turned  back 
by  the  alliance  of  free  peoples  against  him. 
There  is  nothing  new  either  in  aggression 
or  In  alliance  against  It. 

But  this  time  there  is  a  difference.  This 
time  the  aggressor  has  vast  superiority  In 
manpower.  This  time  the  aggressor  can 
survive  on  a  lower  standard  of  life  than  the 
free  world.  This  time  the  aggressor  has  mil- 
Uons  of  slaves  and  a  territorial  invulner- 
ability unique  in  history.  And  this  time  the 
United  Statei,  rather  than  Britain,  la  the 
focal  point  of  resistance  to  aggression. 

Such  are  the  factors  of  aggressor  strength 
today  that  if  the  free  world  Is  to  remain  free 
its  strength  must  be  engineered.  Bared 
breasts  of  heroes  are  not  enough. 

Such  is  the  aggressor  today  that  only  fear 
of  retaliation  by  air  prevents  his  columns 
from  sweeping  across  Western  Europe  as 
they  swept  from  Moscow  to  Berlin. 

And  such  Is  the  aggressor's  cupidity  that 
^one  can  trust  his  pledged  word. 

If,  then,  the  aggressor  is  beyond  reason, 
and  cannot  be  outnumbered,  and  fears  only 
retaliation,  is  it  not  apparent  that  the  en- 
gineering of  our  freedom  is  basically  a  mat- 
ter of  airpower? 


If  this  is  the  case,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
query  candidates  for  political  leaderalUp  on 
their  xeal  f<H-  American  airpower? 

Certainly  we  do  not  expect  them  to  be 
experts  in  the  techniques  of  aviation.  But 
certainly  we  expect  them  to  tell  us  why  our 
best  planes  are  out-speeded  in  Korean  skies; 
why  our  engine  and  aircraft  production 
schedules  lag  dangerously;  why  our  young 
men  no  longer  fiock  to  filght  training;  why 
our  youth  U  economicaUy  ruled  off  Ameri- 
can airp<M-t8;  why  last  year  our  ROTC  txirned 
out  only  7,500  air  reservists;  why  the  nature 
of  Government  contracts  stifles  creative  in- 
geniiity:  why  our  output  of  graduate  en- 
gineers is  tragicaUy  inadequate;  why  our 
guided  missile  program  is  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment; and,  although  even  they  prob- 
ably cannot  find  out.  who  caused  the  5-year 
stalemate  in  development  of  the  H-bomb. 

If  airpower  is  only  relatively  important  to 
American  security,  even  these  fimdamentals 
need  cause  no  concern. 

But  if  airpower  is  vital  to  our  existence. 
Is  it  not  prudent  to  learn  the  concept  of  the 
candidates  on  these  matters  before  we  malu 
choice  oX  one  to  lead  us  during  four  crucial 
years? 


Address  by  At  Honorable  Mrs.  Jobn  B. 
SnlliraB,  of  Missoori 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  mssouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNCRissioNAL  Rbcobo,  I  include  the 
notable  address  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  the  first 
woman  to  serve  in  either  House  of  the 
Congress  from  her  State,  Mrs.  John  B. 
StJixrvAw,  delivered  before  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1953,  as  follows: 

Madam  President,  members  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club,  honored  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  thank  you.  Thank  you  for 
your  gracious  welcome.  You  are  delightful 
hosts. 

You  have  by  now.  heard  quite  a  number  of 
brUliant,  informative  and  penetrating  head- 
lines. May  I,  nonetheless,  have  your  Indul- 
gence in  a  few  speculative  ones? 

I'm  thinking  of  a  headline — which  should 
be  not  at  all  displeasing — to  my  coUeagties. 
It  wlU  read:  ^ 

"Women  are  here  to  stay  in  Congress.'* 
"The  phenomenal  success  of  the  12  ladles 
in  Congress  asstires  their  reelection  by  a 
landslide." 

And  another  headline,  which  I  hope  will 
appear  as  a  streamer,  wUl  read: 

"Consumers  poorly  protected." 

With  subheads  such  as  this: 

"High  jM-essure  ads  take  millions  from 
gullible  public."  "The  PTC  takes  little  no- 
tice of  flagrant  abuses."  "One  recent  case 
in  point— chlorophyU."  "Science  finds  chlo- 
rophyU  utterly  useless."  "Congresswomen 
call  for  immediate  correction  of  abuses." 

And  then — there  is  one  which  I  dearly  hope 
will  soon  be  less  of  a  dream  and  more  of  a 
reality.  It  reads:  "Ladles  of  Congress  smash 
party  lines,  unite." 

Speaking  for  the  12  national  lady  legis- 
lators, a  Congresswoman  from  the  Middle 
West  read  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  follows:  "Henceforth,  In  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  women  and  chUdren, 


f. 


party  lines  will  no  longer  exist.  We  take  the 
position  that  women  and  children ,  regard- 
less of  color  of  skin  or  church  affiliation  or 
origin  of  birth,  are  born  equal — and- thbt 
such  equaUty  does  not  cease  at  birth—but 
should  continue  in  all  things  till  death.** 

Now  this  headline  certainly  woxUd  be  a 
pleastire  to  read: 

"Prominent    conservative    Senator    states 
before  the  Republican  Policy  Planning  Com- 
mittee that  social  gains  of  the  last  two  de-^, 
cades  will  not  be  revoked  by  legislation."       *' 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  no  congres-^*^ 
sional  legislation  is  contemplated  to  tear 
down  such  programs  as  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion; sou,  forest,  and  water  conservation; 
cancel  social  security  or  other  similar  meas- 
tires  now  in  effect. 

In  the  march  of  progress  there  is  no  stand- 
ing still — either  we  march  forward,  or  we  go 
backward.  I  am  proud  that  these  social 
gains  were  initiated  and  put  into  effect  by 
my  party,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
people  of  our  country  wiU  Insist  that  the 
new  administration  will  not  only  continue 
these  gains,  but  will  work  for  their  better- 
ment. 

Now.  this  headline  certainly  was  a  delight- 
ful reverie — again  I  quote:  "The  President 
■ends  message  to  Congress  requesting  our 
youth  be  classified  with  most  valuable  na- 
tional resource." 

"The  President"  (continues  the  headlines), 
"states  the  precarious  world  military  and 
poUtical  situation  makes  it  imperative  that 
youth  be  pla<xd  on  an  ev^n  higher  level 
than  tidelands  oUs  or  fissionable  material." 

"He  requests  Congress  enact  legislation 
creating  conditions  assuring  ovir  youth- 
physical  and  meptal  health,  unhindered  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  creative 
talents,  study  of  trades  and  professions,  and 
asstirance  of  economic  sectirity." 

Now  here  is  a  headline  which  may  be 
quoted  here  by  some  newspapers,  but  is  cer- 
tain to  be  misquoted  widely,  behind  the  iron 
and  bamboo  curtains: 

"Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan  condemns  policy 
of  'billions  for  armaments  and  only  pennies 
for  propaganda.' 

"The  Congresswoman  from  Missouri  holds 
that  the  most  effective  secret  weapon,  and 
certainly  a  secret  as  far  as  many  Congress- 
men Are  concerned.  Is  the  Instrument  ot 
propaganda. 

"The  Politburo  does  not  fear  otir  military 
might  nearly  as  much  as  it  fears  the  one 
weapon,  dissemination  of  truth  by  propa- 
ganda. 

"To  us,  it  should  be  not  only  a  weapon,  but 
a  powerful  resource  for  securing  peace,  peace 
by  persuasion.  We  must  avaU  ovirselves  of 
that  resource  for  peace,  in  aU  its  aspects  and 
variations,  without  pause  or  let-up." 

Honored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
Invading  yotir  province,  for  the  momient  as 
a  headline  writer.  On  that  score  none  of  you 
need  fear  my  competition. 

I  am  happy  to  have  listened  to  my  able 
coUeagues  and  to  the  gentlemen  from  the 
Upper  House.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  been  privUeged  to  listen  to  the  still 
reigning  Vice  President,  the  only  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  common  consent  honored  with  the 
title  "Veep."  He  is  not  only  our  ranking 
guest  but  the  ranking  gentleman  of  the 
Nation. 

I  should  like  also  to  extend  my  felicitations 
to  the  next  VP,  not  only  because  of  his  shin- 
ing success  of  last  November  but  the  pleas- 
urable anticipation  which  must  be  his, 
of  occupying  the  seat  soon  to  be  vacated  by 
our  illustrious  guest.  To  the  next  Vice 
President,  history  has  allotted  a  test.  Joyful 
as  it  is  difficult,  that  of  retaining  a  high  level 
of  the  Vice  President's  office,  created  by  the 
sage  from  Kentucky  whom  most  men  se- 
cretly envy  and  all  women  love,  which  is  no 
secret. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ' 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tue%Aay,  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  in 
the  Rkcobb  two  timely  caveats  respecting 
our  monetary  policy  from  the  January 
12.  1953,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  first  is  a  warning  against  cutting 
loose  from  one  of  the  few.  but  also  one 
of  the  most  basic  stabilities  left  in  the 
world  today — the  price  of  gold  as  now 
fixed  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Such  a  step  is  being  urged  in  some  quar- 
ters as  a  means  of  shoring  up  some  of 
the  worid's  soft-currencies,  ]yy  making 
their  gold  stocks  temporarily  worth 
more.  But  this  cure,  as  the  Times  edi- 
torial points  out.  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  It  would  provide  a  wind- 
fall for  gold  speculators  and  for  a  hand- 
ful! of  major  gold  producing  coimtries. 
including  Soviet  Russia,  while  adding 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  infiation.  Its  cura- 
tive effect  would  be  fleeting,  and  in  the 
end  iUusorj'. 

The  secbnd  article  is  a  warning  voiced 
by  the  Times  financial  columnist,  Ed- 
ward H.  Collins,  against  the  proposal. 
Doiw  being  voiced  in  international  finan- 
cial circles,  for  a  new  and  even  more 
extravagantly  glorified  international 
monetary  fund.  Before  embarking  on 
sny  such  project  we  should  carefully 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  promise  and 
performance  of  the  present  International 
Monetary  Fund — not  overlooking  the 
fact  that  its  Executive  Secretary  has  just 
been  fired  for  refusing  to  tell  the  Senato 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  whether 
be  is  now  or  has  been  engaged  in  espio- 
nage activities  against  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Times  articles  follow: 
Thx  Pbicx  or  OoLo 

A  rise  in  ttte  prtee  of  gold  baa  a  direct 
appeal  not  only  to  gold  producers  and  to 
countries  In  which  gold  production  Is  an  Im- 
portant element  In  the  balance  (rf  payments, 
but  also  to  speculators  and  purveyors  oi  fi- 
nancial rumors  who  trade  on  tbls  circum- 
stance year  In  azid  year  out.  And  when  wa 
add  to  these  Interested  groups  those  wishful- 
minded  economists  and  publicists  who  are 
Bitting  ducks  for  anyone  who  comes  along 
With  a  plausible  panacea  for  any  economic 
problem  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  pro- 
posals for  dollar  devaluation,  or  raising  the 
price  of  gold,  recur  wltb  an  almost  seasonal 
or  cyclical  rhythm. 

Like  Pirandello's  Six  Characters  in  Searcb 
of  an  Author,  this  loose  and  more  or  less 
permanent  coalition  of  forces  Is  constantly 
seeking  a  new  malady  for  which  It  may.  wltb 
at  least  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility, 
prescribe  Its  favorite  cure-all.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  It  believes  it  has  found  such  a 
malady  In  the  foreign  exchange  problem  that 
Is  osoally  spoken  of  as  the  problem  of  the 
dollar  shortage.  If  the  United  States 
lYeasory  would  raise  Its  official  buying  prices 
for  gold.  It  Is  ttfgued.  It  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  liquidity  of  countries  trading  wltb 
the  United  States  by  raising  the  value  of 
their  monetary  gold  stocks  and  newly  mined 
gold. 

Por  those  who  may  have  found  themselves 
xaomentarily   Impressed  by   the  superficial 


logic  of  tbe  newest  crop  of  rumors  about  a 
mark-up  in  the  gold  price,  we  commend  a 
reading  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  The  economist-authors  of  this  publi- 
cation bring  the  so-called  argument,  for  such 
action  Into  clear  focus.  They  show,  among 
other  things,  that  even  If  tbe  advertised 
benefits  could  be  accepted  at  their  full  face 
value  they  would  be  comptiratlvely  trivial 
In  amount  compared  with  the  aid  that  has 
been  extended  by  the  United  States  in  an 
attempt,  as  yet  unsuccessful,  to  meet  tbe 
"dollar  shortage."  Moreover,  the  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  "paper  profits"  thiis  created 
would  be  thoroughly  capricious  and  would 
bear  no  relation  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  coun- 
tries affected,  or  to  our  own  policy  objec- 
tives (Russia.  fcMT  example,  as  tbe  second 
largest  producer  in  tbe  world,  vnmld  be 
among  the  small  handful  of  major  bene- 
ficiaries) . 

But  though  the  statistics  on  the  alleged 
benefits  of  raising  the  pric«  of  gold  are  un- 
preeslve.  the  morid  arguments,  as  tbe  bank 
observes,  transcend  even  these.  Por  exam- 
ple, It  asks,  "What  constitutes  a  standard  of 
value?  If  gold,  which  is  supposed  to  serve  as 
the  standard  for  measuring  all  other  values. 
Is  marked  up  because  other  values  rise,  what 
become*  of  Its  role  as  tbe  standard?  What 
kind  of  security  Is  afforded  by  a  standerd 
which  can  be  tbanged  every  tUooe  the  shoe 
begins  to  pinch?  If,  as  contended,  there  Is 
'not  enough  gold  to  go  around'  because  com- 
modity prices  have  risen — hj  other  words,  be- 
cause of  inflation — why  suppose  that  the  sit- 
uation would  be  bettered  by  a  new  up-valus- 
tlon  of  gold,  with  its  Invitation  to  a  new 
round  of  infiation?  Unless  there  is  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  discipline  of  a  stable 
standard  of  value,  what  point  is  there  In 
having  a  standard  at  all?" 

■coHoaucs    AM*    PufAMCx— BanroM    Woom 

LlVSB    Om 
(By  Edward  H.  CoUlns) 

Bretton  Woods,  once  known  to  most  peo- 
ple merely  as  a  geographical  point  on  tha 
map  of  New  England.  Is  today  chleHy  a  fig- 
tire  of  speech.  It  has  become  a  synonym  for 
a  peculiarly  unhappy,  unnecessary  and  un- 
fruitful conjunction  of  that  geographical 
point,  back  In  1944,  of  two  attitudes  of  mind, 
neither  of  which  stands  at  the  moment  very 
high  In  puUle  esteem.  One  ot  these  was  tbe 
popular  belief — or  perhaps  one  should  say 
the  fetish — on  the  part  of  the  poat-war  plan- 
ners that  there  was  no  financial  problem  so 
deeply  rooted  or  so  complicated  that  It 
couldn't  be  solved  by  institutionalising  It, 
especially  If  the  Institution  created  for  tba 
piurpose  rested  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
American  dollars.  Tbe  other  was  the  atti- 
tude that  proposals  of  this  character  were 
so  Inherently  noUe  In  concept  and  so  trans- 
cendent In  terms  of  normal  valxies  that 
merely  to  question  tbem  was  tantamount  to 
at  least  mild  blasphemy. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Its  Monthly  Bank 
Letter  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
earries  a  tjrpically  well-reasoned  article  on 
the  dollar  shortage  problem  and  the  related 
problem  of  currency  convertibility.  Tbe  ar- 
ticle recalls  that  It  was  "the  basic  assump- 
tion" at  Bretton  Woods  that  "money  chang- 
ing can  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  within 
tbe  temple  of  Government  aegis."  1% 
touches  on  the  series  of  efforts  to  solve  tbe 
exchange  problems  by  Government  action 
without  success  and  observes:  "Today,  offi- 
cials of  the  Monetary  Fund,  with  6  years 
of  experience  behind  them,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  basic  cause  of  tba 
dollar  shortage  Is  tbe  attempt  by  nations  to 
live  beyond  tbelr  meana." 

BarrroN  woods 

It  would  be  a  mlstaks  to  conclude.  how« 
ever,  that  the  spirit  of  Bretton  Woods  Is 
dead,  or  that  there  are  not  those  among  Mi 
who  are  convinced  Uiat  wo  have  a  dlvins 


mtsstnfn  to  fbroe  our  &ld  upon  tbe  other 
countries  of  the  world,  regardless  of  whether  ■ 
or  not  those  countries  are  receptive  to  tbs  ^ 
idea.  All  that  is  needed,  if  we  are  to  take  ' 
the  word  of  one  spokesman  for  this  group.  Is 
to  overcome  or  circumvent  tbe  opposition  of 
tbe  perfectionist  school  of  thought  on  tbls 
Issue.  The  reader  wUl  be  a  little  surprised; 
to  learn  that  tbe  bard  core  of  tbls  school  Is 
comprised  of  the  Nation's  busineasraen,  who, 
it  seems,  are  just  not  very  realistic  about 
such  things.  Because  of  their  idealistic 
values  and  their  lack  of  worldllness,  busi- 
nessmen have  swallowed  whole  the  naive  no- 
tion that  any  country  Interested  in  borrow- 
ing money  from  another  should  try  to  create 
a  climate  favorable  to  such  investment. 
These  well-meaning  but  Immature  members 
of  the  community,  believe  it  or  not,  even  go 
so  far  as  to  try  to  defend  their  ridiculous 
position  by  arguing  that  if  yo#  Invest  money 
in  a  country  without  obtaining  some  assur- 
ance that  it  will  protect  your  property  rights 
on  its  premises  wUl  probably  never  improve 
its  ways. 

MAmrlB  sour  kbcaxxso 

For  pointing  out  this  obvious  mass  defect 
in  our  naUonal  thinking  we  are  Indebted  to 
Ear.  August  Maflry,  who  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence served,  it  appears,  as  technical  adviser' 
to  the  United  SUtes  delegation  at  Bretton 
Woods  in  1044.  (In  fairness  to  Dr.  Maffry 
it  should  be  added  promptly  that  he  was 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  10 
years  and  before  that  episode  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  a  years.)  In  October 
lO&l  Dr.  Maflrj  was  engaged  by  the  Stats 
Department  to  advise  tha  latter  on  iiow  it 
could  stimulate  foreign  investment.  Less 
tban  2  months  later  he  had  filed  a  40-page 
report  wltb  tbe  Department,  and  that  report, 
it  can  be  said  with  every  confidence,  was  not 
daabsd  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Only 
a  person  who  had  devoted  a  good  part  of  Ills 
career  to  devising  ways  and  means  of  getting 
dollars  into  tbe  bands  of  nondollar  oountxlea 
could  ix>s8lbly  have  produced  it.  Dr.  Maffry 
lias  a  pretty  low  opinion  of  the  so-caUed  per- 
fectionist approach  to  tbs  problem  of  for- 
eign Investment.  To  Dr.  Maffry  this  is  a 
program  of  "slow  accretion."  And  while  tbls 
may  be  just  an  awkward  way  of  stating  a 
simple  fact  to  most  persons,  to  Dr.  Maffry  it 
is  probably  an  epithet.  Dr.  Maffry's  own  ap» 
proacb.  which  be  has  elected  to  call  the  real-' 
Istic  aK>roacb,  centers  largely  la  Uils  mattsc. 
of  tbe  "investment  climate,"  mentioned  ear« 
ller.  It  is  Dr.  Maffry's  idea  that  as  the  lend- 
ing Nation  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  not  only 
tlie  money  but  tiis  s\iltal>le  local  cllmata 
as  weU. 

•ISOniSXD  BTTBSIOiaS 

Bow  do  we  do  thU?  Oh.  in  bterany  a  mul- 
titode  ot  ways.  Most  of  these  would  be  dls« 
gulsad  subsidies,  such  as  tax  exemption. 
Government  guaranties,  and  similar  tech^ 
Blques.  But  there  would  slso  have  to  be  a 
vast  expansion  of  loans  by  tbe  Oovemmenfe 
itself.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  MaCry  had  bis  way 
tbe  Government  would  take  on  such  activ* 
Itles  as  furnishing  equity  capital  and  pro* 
vldlng,  through  tlie  Export-Import  Banlc. 
currency  stabilization  loans,  to  belp  spee<& 
up  return  to  convertibility. 

But  if  this,  in  brief  summary,  is  the  Maffry 
thesis,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  reader  not 
to  give  iilm  just  a  taste  of  the  fiavor  of  Dr. 
Maffry's  report  Itself  before  closing.  Taks. 
for  example,  this  passage  from  page  22.  Dr. 
Maffry  has  just  been  discussing  a  plan  for  a 
new  give-away  program  of  which  the  Realist 
School  of  Foreign  Aid  had  apparently  been 
expecting  great  things,  but  which  had  run 
into  sponsor  trouble.  The  new  super  gadget 
was  to  have  been  called  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.    Writes  Dr.  Maffry: 

"Tbe  attitude  of  tiie  United  States  Oov- 
emment  •  •  •  has  been  lukewarm  at 
best,  and  in  some  interested  agencies  actually 
hostile.  It  Is  now  evident,  moreover,  that 
there  will  be  no  8upp>ort  from  leading  busi- 
ness organizations  in  the  United  States.   Tbe 
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national  Foreign  IVade  C!onvention  meeting 
in  NovemtMr  1052  resolved  in  strongest  terms 
against  the  creation  of  the  proposed  corpo- 
ration. •  •  *  Thus  the  businsss  com- 
munity •  •  •  Indicates  •  •  •  that 
It  thlnlu  the  idea  is  bad  and  slumld  t>e 
abandoned.  It  would  be  difficult  or  Impos- 
sible under  these  circumstances  to  push  the 
project  forward  and  to  sscure  tbe  support  of 
the  new  administration  and  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  from  the  new  Obn- 
gress.     •     •     • 

"It  Is  suggested  therefore  that  tlie  same 
purposes  be  accomplished  in  other  and 
easier  ways,  the  most  Important  of  which 
would  be,  as  recommended  above,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  the  field  of  unguaranteed  develop- 
ment loans." 


A  Great  Americaa 


Tideland  Transfer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KKMTUCXT 

IN  THB  B0U8K  OP  REPRBSEirrATIVn 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcou.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
13.  1953: 

TosLsWD  TuAtnwWk 

An  Executive  order  transferring  the  so- 
ealled  tideland  oil  area  from  tbe  Interior 
Department  to  the  Navy  Department  would 
have  only  a  single,  simple  effect:  it  would 
dramatise  for  the  American  people  the  sig- 
nificance of  tbls  area  for  the  national  defense. 
It  wotiid  place  no  new  obstacle  whatever  in 
the  way  of  legislation  giving  the  area  away 
to  the  coastal  States.  It  would  not  In  any 
way  impede  President-elect  Elsenhower's  ap- 
proval of  svicb  legislation.  It  would  merely 
xnalce  tlie  meaning  of  the  act  more  plain. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  why  President  Truman 
U  contemplating  It.  It  is  also,  no  doubt, 
why  prc^xinents  of  tlie  give-away  are  so  sa- 
raged  at>out  ttis  proposed  gesture. 

The  proposed  excutlve  order  would  convert 
the  tideland  area  into  a  naval  petroletim 
reserve,  giving  It  exactly  the  same  status  as. 
say.  Elk  Hills  or  Teapot  Dome.  If  Congress 
chose  to  do  so.  It  could,  presumably,  enact 
legislation  giving  Elk  mils  or  Teapot  Dome 
away  to  California  or  to  Wyoming,  tbe  States 
in  which  these  reserves  are  located,  respec- 
tively. But  it  wotild  l>s  clear  then  that 
Congress  was  giving  away  to  a  single  State 
an  asset  belonging  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States — and  an  asset  specifically  dedi- 
cated to  the  seciirlty  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  was  the  Navy  that  inlUated  and  spon- 
sored the  movement  to  determine  ownership 
of  offstiors  oli.  iMcause  the  Navy  considered 
this  oU  vital  to  security.  Tiie  Supreme  Court 
said,  when  at  last  the  question  reached  it  in 
1947,  that  the  United  States  has  full  domin- 
ion over  the  marginal  sea:  the  proposed 
Executive  order  would  do  no  more  than  dedi- 
cate what  belongs  to  tha  country  to  lU 
defense.  Teapot  Dome.  It  will  be  recalled, 
was  created  as  a  naval  reserve  by  Fresidsat 
Wilson  In  1916. 

Agitation  to  remove  It  from  Federal  con- 
trol led  to  Its  transfer  in  1921  from  the  Navy 
to  the  Interior  Department  and  then  to  tbe 
leasing  of  It  by  Secretary  Fan  to  private 
Interests.  If  it  Is  embarrassing  to  a  Repub- 
Ucan  Congress  to  be  reminded  of  tiie  Teapot 
Dome  scandal— or  to  have  tbs  dsf  sims  Impli- 
cations of  tideland  oU  made  deai^-ao  mueh 
the  better  for  tbs  national  veUarsu 
Xcnc— App. 0  ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  B.  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  note  the  re- 
tirement from  Congress  of  a  great  Texan 
and  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
T(xn  Connally.  a  man  who  while  serving 
his  State  and  his  country  with  great  dis- 
tinction for  some  half  a  century  has 
come  to  represent  to  Capitol  visitors  the 
personification  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Serving  in  that  House  of  Congress 
since  1928  he  has  been,  as  a  writer  aptly 
phrased  it,  one  of  the  Senate's  greatest 
landmarks  of  24  jrears.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recori),  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday.  January  2,  edition 
of  the  Beaumont  Journal: 

(By  Elizabeth  Carpenter) 
Washington,  January  2. — The  United 
States  Senate  opens  Saturday  at  noon  wltb 
all  of  its  aplomb  and  traditions.  Even  the 
famous  snuffboxes  will  be  freshly  filled. 
But  one  of  its  greatest  landmarks  of  24 
years — Senator  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas,  of 
the  white  mane,  the  gnarled  nose,  the  white 
boiled  shirt  with  gold  studs,  and  wide  black 
bow  tie,  will  lie  missing. 

Tbe  show  somehow  won't  be  the  same  with 
one  of  its  most  delightful  zcton  in  retire- 
ment. For  11  years,  across  the  Capitol  In  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  the  tall,  black- 
halred  young  Texan  who  stood  straight  as  an 
arrow,  drew  the  gallery  applause  wltb  his 
rapler-Uke  debate.  In  1928  he  moved  to  the 
Senate.  And  In  these  later  years  even  as  he 
grew  more  stooped  and  gray,  he  was  still  tbe 
No.  1  attraction  for  Capitol  visitors.  Age 
mellowed  him. 

Os  entrance  to  the  Senate  floor  always 
set  the  gallery  nudging  to  point  out  the 
man  who.  In  this  generation,  and  perhaps  In 
future  generations,  looks  most  like  a  United 
States  Senator.  Always  quick  to  giggle  at 
the  old-timed  "alnfs"  which  sprinkled  his 
debate,  the  gallery  will  wait  a  long  time  for 
an  orator  with  the  homespun  flow  of  humor, 
frequently  diarp  tiut  never  mean,  the  ges- 
t\ves  from  as  high  as  be  could  reach  down  to 
the  floor. 

The  75-year-old  Senator,  to  be  replaced  by 
41-3rcar-old  Texas  Attorney  General  Peicx 
DANua  on  Saturday,  will  be  at  his  home  In 
another  part  of  the  city  as  Congress  opens. 
His  plans  for  tbe  future  are  indefinite  but 
they  call  for  some  traveling,  vrltb  Washing- 
ton still  as  bis  principal  address.  Later,  he 
may  take  an  office  downtown. 

The  shift  of  Senators  from  Texas  maiks 
the  passage  of  an  era.  When  Tom  Connally 
first  entered  tbe  Senate,  he  was  one  of  many 
who  dressed  in  the  (rid-fashloned  coats,  high 
collars  and  vests  besi>eaking  the  dignity  of 
the  office.  Cutaway  co«ts  and  striped  pants 
were  not  uncommon.  But  time  has  changed 
tbat.  In  recent  years,  Connelly's  manner  of 
dress  has  been  so  unusual  as  to  prompt  re- 
quests from  around  the  world  for  bis  famous 
bow  ties  snd  even  scraps  of  bis  slilrttall.  As 
a  fareweU  to  tbe  Senate  barber  who  has 
trimmed  bis  locks  tat  many  years.  ConnaUy 
last  vrsek  prssentsd  blm  with  oas  o(  his  bow 
tlss. 

Only  Senator  Cltoc  Hokt,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  wears  a  frodftaU  ooat  and  a  cama- 
tloB  remains  in  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  group, 
mostly  sontbtmers,  wboss  dress  hss  besn  a 
^~ ^0(tbBlr    ~ 


The  retirement  of  Senator  ConnaUy  Is  the 
passage  of  an  era.  too.  In  campaign  tech- 
niques. For  Coimally  was  part  of  the  school 
that  just  struck  out  across  254  coimtles  erf 
Texas,  shaking  hands  in  a  barber  shop  or  on 
a  courthouse  square,  making  the  eagles 
scream  in  the  shade  of  a  mesqulte.  Perhaps 
one  friend  would  accompany  him,  perhaps 
be  would  go  It  alone. 

The  new  advertising  agency  type  of  cam- 
paigning with  its  advance  guard  which  pre- 
cedes the  candidate  tossing  verbal  confetti, 
Its  carefully  timed  press  releases,  billboards, 
and  methodical  entourage,  la  a  technique 
strange  to  the  Connally  school  of  politics.  It  ^ 
Is,  however,  so  much  what  the  public  has 
come  to  expect  from  Its  candidates  that  last 
spring  when  the  Senator  appeared  In  the 
Texas  Panhandle  with  no  warning,  no  reser- 
vations, no  ai>polntments  but  Just,  as  he  put 
it  "came  out  to  pay  a  visit."  the  local  poli- 
ticians were  flabbergasted. 

I  called  on  the  Senator  this  week  as  his  of- 
fice was  being  vacated.  Files  were  being 
moved  out  to  tbe  Library  of  Congress,  some 
90  <rf  them,  filled  with  papas,  manuscripts, 
and  pbotogn^bs  which  writers  of  contemn, 
porary  history  already  are  requesting. 

Tbe  large  gallery  of  pictures  from  the  wall 
of  the  Senator's  private  ot&ct  had  been  re- 
moved, shots  of  the  Senator  standing  behind 
the  white  picket  fence  of  the  old  Connally 
home  In  Marbn.  of  him  wltb  Churchill. 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  scores  of  leaders  whoes 
names  shall  forever  be  part  of  the  Nation's 
historic  rise  to  world  leadership. 

Only  the  dust  outlined  the  square  spaces 
where  they  had  hung.  The  Senator  pulled 
bimself  to  his  feet  and  greeted  me — a  cpxir- 
tesy  not  always  extended  to  visitors  by  the 
newer  Senators. 

His  name  tist  appeared  on  Texas  ballots  In 
1901,  be  recalled,  and  be  added,  with  pride, 
"in  tliat  entire  period  there  has  never  been 
a  bint  or  an  insinuation  of  any  vrrongdolng." 

His  code  of  morals,  be  said,  is  that  any 
pubUc  servant  "should  wash  bis  hands  of 
everything  except  bis  duty  to  tbe  people  and 
bis  country  under  the  Obnstltutldn. 

That  didn't  mean,  be  added,  that  he  tliinks 
Washington  lias  Iwen  more  corrupt  now  ttii^n 
ever. 

"I  was  here  under  Harding,"  he  chuckled, 
"and  good  God.  you  couldn't  get  more  cor- 
rupt than  that." 

Befiectlng  on  his  long  life  of  public  serv- 
ice, the  Senator  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  he  would  rather  have 
done  than  to  have  served  in  the  Senate. 

"There  have  been  lots  of  satisfactions  In 
It,"  he  said,  and  added  vrttb  a  grin,  "lots  of 
laughs." 

Four  times,  he  noted,  he  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  belp  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Nations,  which,  he  be- 
lieves "despite  some  of  Its  shortcomings, 
offers  us  our  best  hope  for  peace." 

Senator  Connally  still  feels  that  the  speech 
lie  made  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature deploring  Roosevelt's  court-packing 
plan  was  his  best. 

He  likes  to  recall,  too.  the  famous  remark 
of  his  father  who  advised  him  as  a  youngster, 
"Son.  if  I'd  a-had  your  education,  I'd  a-gons 
to  Congress,"  and  bis  own  advice  to  his  son. 
Federal  Judge  Ben  Connally.  "Politics  is  a 
cussed  trade,  son,  even  if  you're  good  at  it." 

Not  long  ago  Senator  Richaso  Russbx.  of 
Georgia,  paid  tribute  to  the  retiring  Texan, 
recalling  that  he  once  tiirllled  to  Connally's 
speeches  as  he  read  the  CoNcaEssioNAi.  Rsc- 
OBO  In  his  coiuitry  law  office  in  Georgia. 

"Tom  Connally's  record  is  embalmed  In 
the  CoNGKEBsioNAi.  RscoKo.  in  the  arohlves 
of  Uie  Nation,  and  in  tbe  bearts  of  the  peo- 
ple." declared  Rtjssxu.  In  an  Impassioned 
speedi.  "It  Is  mors  imperishable  than 
would  be  any  memorial  constituted  of  metal 
or  stone.  He  has  served  bis  country  wsU 
With  dsvotioa  and  unselfish  patriotism.* 
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To  Texaa  achocd  children  who,  like  the 
writer,  grew  up  learning  the  names  of  their 
Texas  Benaton,  It  Is  going  to  seem  a  little 
sad  not  to  be  listing  Tom  Connally  among 
them  anymore. 


World  Brotlierkood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

OF  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  BOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jantiary  13, 1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  dinner 
held  on  Janiiary  6  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City  honoring 
Mr.  George  Farkas.  a  leading  philan- 
thropist, industrialist,  and  communal 
leader  of  Bronx  County.  N.  Y..  and  owner 
of~  the  Alexander  Department  Stores  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Sterling  W.  Brown, 
general  director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc..  de- 
livered a  timely  and  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  subject  of  world  leadership  and 
the  growing  need  of  the  establishment 
of  a  social  order  in  which  the  religious 
ideals  of  brotherhood  and  justice  shall 
become  the  standards  of  human  relation- 
ships. 

The  subject  is  so  timely  that  I  believe 
the  speech  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  public, 
so  I  hereby  include  same  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record: 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  is  a  voluntary  association  of  religiously 
motivated  folk — Protestants.  Catholics,  and 
Jews.  Its  founding  was  undertaken  hy  such 
men  as  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Newton  D. 
Baker.  Roger  W.  Straus,  Dr.  8.  Parkes  Cad- 
num.  and  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes.  These  names 
have  rightly  become  revered  in  the  NCCJ. 

The  organization  began  with  a  small  office, 
i  director,  and  one  secretary.  Now  there  are 
offices  in  62  cities.  We  have  a  year-round 
educational  program  that  reaches  millions  of 
people  In  schools,  coUeges.  civic  clubs, 
churches,  synagogues,  trade  i^nions.  vet- 
erans' organizations.  Indeed,  almost  every 
facet  of  American  life  is  now  touched  by  the 
National  Conference,  with  Its  three  out- 
standing cochairmen:  Mr.  Benson  Ford.  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Braniff,  and  Mr.  Roger  W.  Straus. 

We  have  helped  In  developing  a  program 
overseas:  for  brotherhood  cannot  stop  at  a 
dty  or  State  line  or  a  national  boundary. 
In  June  1950  an  international  organization. 
World  Brotherhood,  was  launched  under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Joined  with  it  were 
many  Individual  citizens,  from  the  United 
States,  from  Canada,  and  from  the  Western 
European  countries. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
stands  for.  And  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
read  from  our  bylaws.  Its  purpose  is  "to 
promqte  Justice,  amity,  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  Protestants.  Catholics 
and  Jews,  and  to  analyze,  moderate  and 
finally  eliminate  Intergroup  prejudices 
which  disfigure  and  distort  religious,  busi- 
ness, social  and  political  relations,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  social  order 
In  which  the  religious  Ideals  of  brotherhood 
and  Justice  shall  become  the  standards  of 
human  relationships." 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  attempting 
to  have  aU  Americans  look  alike  or  be  the 
same.  Somehow  a  lot  of  people  in  o\ir  coun- 
try have  got  the  notion  that  there  U  one 


special  way  to  look.  I  meet  jrouth  every  day 
who  are  concerned  because  they  have 
freckles,  because  their  nose  is  too  long  or  too 
short,  their  eyes  too  far  apart  or  too  dose 
together,  because  their  face  is  white,  yellow. 
black,  or  brown.  We  wish  we  could  convince 
them  once  and  for  all  that  there  are  many 
possible  ways  to  look,  all  of  them  good,  all 
of  them  attractive.  And  whether  your  hair 
is  straight  or  ciirly.  and  your  akin  light  or 
dark,  it  proves  nothing  except  that  your  hair 
Is  straight  or  curly  and  your  skin  light  or 
dark.  These  are  differences  that  make  no 
difference.  At  least,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bible,  they  should  make  no 
difference  in  individual  attractiveness.  Im- 
portance, and  worth. 

But  they  do  make  a  great  difference  In  the 
Importance  and  worth  of  oxir  cotmtry,  be- 
cause the  face  of  America  Is  many  faces — 
all  kinds  of  faces,  and  our  country  remains 
strong  and  worthy  of  its  tradition  only  hs 
long  as  these  differences  are  Invited  and  wel- 
come. There  was  a  time  in  American  history 
when  the  fallacious  idea  that  America  was 
a  melting  pot  gained  considerable  notoriety 
and  acceptance.  This  was  not  true  In  the 
time  of  the  founding  fathers  and  it  is  not 
true  now.  America  is  not  one  way  of  life 
but  a  blending  of  many  ways;  it  is  the  wel- 
come given  to  the  many  wa3rs  of  looking  and 
living,  including  your  own  and  your  famUy's. 
This  is  the  surest  fortress  of  our  peace  and 
freedom  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
common  bond  that  does  bind  us  together  u 
the  fundamental  bond  of  respect  for  dif- 
ferences and  the  fundamental  values  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  peace.  Surely  these 
are  the  most  important  things  that  bind  us 
together.  Although  we  are  all  of  different 
size,  shape,  color,  hair  texture,  and  persua- 
sion, nost  Americans  are  on  the  side  of 
Justice,  freedom,  and  brotherhood.  These 
are  the  qualities  that  make  the  face  uf 
America,  of  any  nation,  beautiful  and  these 
are  the  ways  that  will  keep  it  so. 

The  charge  that  being  a  Protestant  tends 
to  secularism  Is  a  fallacious  idea.  The 
charge  that  one's  being  a  Catholic  interferes 
with  his  citizenship  is  a  false  idea.  The  no- 
tion that  being  a  Jew  places  one  under 
suspicion  of  being  a  foreigner  is  an  evil, 
un-American  idea.  Quite  the  opposite  Is 
true  in  each  of  these  cases.  The  funda- 
mental values  of  Protestantism  and  of  Cathol- 
icism and  of  Judaism  underglrd  our  citizen- 
ship. As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  our 
whole  western  tradition  with  all  of  Its 
precious  values  of  freed(»n  and  liberty  is 
based  upon  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition. 

The  hate  mongers,  the  rabble  rousers,  and 
the  peeudo-patriots  are  Just  as  much  traitors 
to  Americanism  as  the  Communists.  Some- 
times they  are  more  dangerous  because  they 
hide  behind  the  respectability  of  wealth, 
ministerial  garb,  or  the  authorship  of  a  book. 
It  always  has  been,  and  still  Is,  Incumbent 
upon  every  good  American  to  make  America 
safe  for  differences. 

America  is  a  great  land.  It  Is  great  not 
only  because  of  its  vast  resources,  much  as 
we  value  them.  It  Is  great  not  only  because 
of  America's  great  industrial  skill,  much  as 
we  appreciate  it.  It  is  great  not  solely  be- 
cause of  its  high  standard  of  living,  much 
as  we  like  it. 

America  is  great  because  of  its  people,  be- 
cause the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
America  are  Ood-fearing,  decent  people  who 
respect  others,  who  don't  like  pushing  people 
aroimd,  and  who  won't  be  shoved  themselves. 

This  great  land  is  not  a  few  unscrupulous 
people.  Th\ti  is  a  land  with  a  deep  spiritual 
heritage,  a  land  of  men  and  women  who  are 
law  abiding,  who  believe  that  all  men  are 
toothers,  who  believe  In  the  fatherhood  at 
God. 

America  Is  one  Nation  indivisible  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews'  Job  Is  to  help 
make  this  a  reality  and  to  keep  It  that  way. 


''I  IJke  To  Believe  That  the  Vast  Ma- 
jority  of  People  ia  the  World  Are 
Peacefully  loclkwd,  That  Eves  tho 
GimiiHiiiists  Will  Recofniie  That  War 
Af  aiast  a  Prepared  United  States  aad 
Free  World  Wodd  Be  an  Unprofitable 
Batinest" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  AI.ABAM4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  above 
quotation  is  an  extract  from  an  Armistice 
Day  speech  given  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
by  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Pinletter,  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  It  is  because  Mr.  Fin- 
letter's  speech  so  fittingly  pointed  up  the 
day-Ions  commemorative  services  that 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  impressive  speech  in  entirety  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  not  present 
to  hear  it  delivered  in  person.  The  quo- 
tation I  have  chosen  eloquently  expresses 
my  own  deepest  convictions  on  the  prob- 
lems troubling  this  world  today. 

The  whole  Armistice  Day  observance 
in  Birmingham  was  an  impressive  serv- 
ice of  rededication  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
Thousands  of  people  left  their  homes 
that  day  in  Birmingham,  left  their 
schools  and  their  places  of  business  to 
take  part  in  it.  Through  all  the  excite- 
ment, the  spectacle,  the  commemora- 
tion, and  the  glory,  ran  the  thought  that 
America  has  a  real  chance  for  peace-^ 
but  only  through  defense  stronger  than 
the  might  of  Russia.  That  is  a  point 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  every  American  citizen. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  truly  noble 
speech  made  by  the  guest  speaker  that 
day,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Finletter. 
The  speech  Mr.  Finletter  made  con- 
vinced everyone  that  America  has  a 
chance  for  peace,  but  only  by  stopping 
Soviet  aggression.  And  it  proved  that 
American  air  power  is  our  first  line  of 
defense.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  this 
speech  and  by  the  speaker,  and  regret 
his  imminent  departure  from  the  De« 
partment  of  the  Air  Force  in  which  he 
has  rendered  such  distinguished  service. 

Promptly  at  11  a.  m.  the  memorial 
service  opened  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  Over  200  people  stood  in  silent 
memory  of  those  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  their  country  as  a  21 -gun 
salute  boomed  from  Woodrow  Wilson 
Park.  My  distinguished  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Laurie  O.  Battle,  in  whose 
district  Birmingham  lies,  introduced  Ad- 
miral 8.  W.  BalisbuiT,  Chief  of  Navy 
Chaplains,  who  gave  the  religious  ad- 
dress. 

After  the  memorial  services  of  rededi- 
cation came  the  limcheon,  which  was  the 
central  event  of  the  day.  Mayor  Cooper 
Oreen  gave  a  welcoming  address,  and 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  my  distinguished 
Alabama  colleague  in  the  other  House, 
Introduced  the  speaker.  Mr.  Finletter 
modestly  refrained  from  stressing  the 


fact  that  the  luncheon  was  !n  a  sense  a 
tribute  to  him.  as  it  was  to  Armistice 
Day.  It  was  his  fifty-eighth  birthday 
party. 

Drumming  home  the  Idea  that  world 
disarmament  and  world  peace  both  can 
be  achieved,  Mr.  Pinletter  warned  ag- 
gressor nations  that  any  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  its  allies  would  be  met 
with  instant  counterattack  by  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Force  while  the  Air  Defense 
Forces  would  seek  to  repel  the  attacking 
enemy.  The  outcome  of  the  atomic - 
type  warfare  which  would  follow,  how- 
ever, would  be  destruction  of  the  world 
as  we  know  it  today  and  its  hope  for 
tomoiTow. 

Oar  enemies  need  hare  no  fear  that  we 
wUl  be  the  first  to  start  an  atomic  wai^— 

Secretary  Finletter  stated. 

On  the  other  hand,  ttwy  know  what  they 
would  suffer  If  they  started  such  •  conflict. 

Secretary  Finletter  hailed  the  United 
States  Air  Force  as  the  greatest  force  for 
peace  because  of  its  power  and  striking 
ability.    He  traced  American  efforts  to 
establish  world  peace   and  world  dis- 
armament since  1918.    He  brought  the 
picture  up  to  date  with  Korea — explain- 
ing United  Nations  intervention  halted 
aggression  and  showed  that  free  coun- 
tries meant  business. 
In  Korea- 
He  declared^- 
we  have  had  to  resist  aggreaaion. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Finletter  stated: 

We  hare  good  reason  to  fear  that.  If  they 
eould  be  confident  of  victory,  the  Sovteta 
would  use  the  enormous  military  forces  they 
have  built  up  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  West.  •  •  •  This  Is  the  great  danger 
against  which  we  hare  to  be  on  guard.  Such 
a  war  woxild  mean  destruction  on  a  scale 
that  staggers  the  imagination. 

In  these  clrcumstancea,  our  Immediate 
course  is  clear.  Together  with  our  allies  wt 
must  be  so  strong  militarily  that  the  Com- 
munists will  never  think  they  would  gain  by 
attacking  us.  We  must  have  forces  on  our 
Bide  sufficiently  large  and  effective  to  serve 
as  an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression.  That 
Is  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  been  build- 
ing up  our  military  strength  and  helping 
other  free  countries  to  build  up  theirs. 
This  strength  is  to  be  used  purely  for  defen- 
sive purpoeea.  We  are  arming  for  peace,  not 
for  war.     •     •     • 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  atomic 
revolution  in  armaments  is  that  the  InltUl 
blows  In  any  struggle  are  likely  to  be  the 
decisive  ones.  We  can  no  longer  count  on 
having  time,  as  we  did  In  the  last  two  wars, 
to  mobilize  our  military  rosources  after  the 
fighting  in  Europe  had  begun.  If  Soviet  in- 
dustries and  airfields  and  transport  facilities 
were  left  Intact  while  they  struck  with 
atomic  weapons  at  those  of  the  West  we 
would  have  no  chance  of  ever  ineetlng  them 
again  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  No 
matter  how  strong  we  were  to  make  o\ir  air 
defenses  we  could  not  pnsvent  them  from 
getting  through  with  enough  bombs  to  do  us 
enormotis  damage.  That  is  why  we  need 
to  have,  also  In  instant  readiness  at  all  times, 
a  strategic  force  of  our  own  capable  of  doing 
more  than  equal  damage  to  the  war-making 
capacity  of  our  potential  cnemlee.  This  is 
the  assignment  of  ova  strategic  command. 

Secretary  Finletter  repeated  what  all 
of  us  know,  but  what  we  must  never  for- 
get, that  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack 
on  the  United  States  or  any  of  our  NATO 


•nies.  It  would  be  the  Job  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  deliver  our  stockpile 
of  atomic  bombs  to  those  targets  in 
enemy  territory  where  the  damage  would 
most  quickly  and  completely  paralyse  his 
military  operations.  Our  own  country 
has  been  setting  up  a  radar  screen,  for 
which  we  made  appropriations  several 
years  ago,  and  this  screen  would  pick  up 
enemy  aircraft  while  still  many  miles 
distant,  but  United  States  pilots  would 
have  only  minutes  to  get  into  the  air 
and  intercept  them.  It  would  be  the 
pilots  and  not  the  so-called  screen  that 
would  protect  us. 

Mr.  Pinletter  repeatedly  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  the  air  arm  to  future 
peace.    He  said: 

If  our  Air  Force  falls  below  the  strength 
required  to  offset  tlie  power  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  our  whole  foreign  policy  will  fall,  and 
if  it  falls,  the  world  of  the  future  will  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  one  we  live  In  and 
still  less  to  the  one  we  picture  In  our  ideals. 

The  avoidance  of  war  Is  an  end  in  It- 
■elf.     •     •     • 

It  is  up  to  us  to  show  that  in  a  democracy 
the  will  for  peace  can  be  made  effective — 
that  we  can  arm  without  letting  arms  be- 
come our  nuuster:  that  we  can  be  strong 
without  becoming  belligerent.     •     •     • 

That  is  the  iiltlmate  challenge  presented 
to  us. 

\fr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  this  hasty 
suinmary  of  the  events  of  the  Armistice 
Day,  1952,  In  Birmingham,  and  of  Mr. 
Pinletter's  noble  speech  there,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  my  request  to  insert  the  f  uU  text 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  Mr.  Pin- 
letter's  calm,  unimpassioned  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  for  air  power  should  con- 
vince anyone  of  the  nature  of  the  Air 
Force  build-up.  and  of  the  idealism  of 
those  responsible  for  it  He  spoke  in 
wisdom  and  with  a  sense  of  deepest  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  difficulties  lying  ahead- 
Mr.  Finletter  said- 
are  not  insurmountable.    War  Is  not  Inevi- 
table.   An  effective  system  of  enforced  and 
fool-proof   disarmament   is   not  Impossible 
to  devise. 

It  is  clearly  our  duty  to  heed  these  ad- 
monitions. It  is  more  especially  our 
duty  because  these  are  the  wise  counsels 
of  peace,  and  not  the  empty  platitudes 
of  sm  sulvocate  of  war.  Secretary  Fin- 
letter concluded  by  saying: 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  the  world  are  by  nature  peace- 
fully Inclined — that  they  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  engage  in  war  even  If  they  could  be 
sure  of  bettering  themselves  as  a  result. 
But  the  hopes  I  have  for  peace  do  not  come 
from  any  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  individual 
good  will  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
war.    •     •     • 

It  Is  more  realistic  to  base  our  hopes  on 
the  expectation  that  even  Communist  dicta- 
tors will  have  enough  sense  to  see  the  folly 
of  starting  a  war  that  could  bring  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  countries  nothing  but 
destruction  •  •  *.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  even  the  Commtmists 
will  recognize  that  war  against  a  prepared 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
would  be  an  improfltable  business  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  remarks  and 
Insert  in  the  Concrzssiomal  Record,  Sec- 
retary of  Air  Force  Finletter's  appropzt- 


«te  and  inspiring  remarks  on  Armistice 
Day.    The  remarks  are  as  follows: 

November  II,  the  day  on  which  we  recall 
the  saorifloes  of  those  who  fought  in  the 
First  World  War.  should  become  the  day  on 
which  w«  annuaUy  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  taak  of  saving  the  world  from  a  third. 
Tluit  is  the  great  role  for  which  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  have  been  cast 
by  history.  It  is  a  more  difficult  task  than 
any  nation  has  ever  undertaken  before — 
and  more  important  by  far.  If  we  are  to 
succeed,  we  must  combine  great  courage  with 
great  wisdom. 

The  courage  we  can  take  for  granted;  the 
wisdom  must  come  from  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility we  feel  to  work  out  practical  methods 
of  giving  effect  to  the  ideals  we  believe  in. 

In  tackling  the  Job  ahead  of  us  we  have 
both  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  ot 
youth.  We  are  sometimes  impulsive.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  experience,  par- 
ticularly in  the  handling  of  our  relations 
with  our  friends.  But  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  balance,  we  have  strength  and  vigor 
and  vision,  and,  best  of  all.  the  belief  that 
what  needs  to  be  done  can  be  d<»ic.  We 
believe  that  the  world  can  be  orgfuaized  tor 
peace,  and  that  la  what  we  are  setting  out 
to  do. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  sulTered  less  from 
the  ravages  of  war  than  the  older  countries 
of  the  world.  W^e  know  less  from  first-hand 
experience  than  the  peoples  of  Europe  about 
its  actual  horrors.  If  our  attitude  to  war 
depended  only  on  blind  reactions  to  experi- 
ence, there  would  be  reason  for  the  fear, 
sometimes  expressed  by  o\u  aUies.  that  W9 
are  likely  to  weigh  too  lightly  the  conse- 
quences of  another.  But,  fortunately  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  world,  our  attitude  to 
war  depends,  not  on  monorles  of  the  past, 
but  on  the  Ideals  we  have  for  the  future. 
We  abhor  the  inetltuUon  of  war.  We  are 
not  content  with  policies  designed  merely 
to  avert  It  for  a  time;  we  want  to  see  it 
abolished  altogether.  Although  some  In- 
dividuals make  statements  occasionally  that 
represent  a  different  point  of  view,  I  4io  not 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  where  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  stand  on  this  all- 
Important  question. 

We  fought  in  the  First  World  War  hoping 
that  it  was  "a  war  to  end  wars."  When  it 
was  over,  our  President  took  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peaoe.  As  a  Nation  we  were 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  need  for  o\a  Join- 
ing such  an  organization,  but  the  principles 
of  the  League  of  Nations  wen  widely  sup- 
ported throughout  the  country.  In  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  we  Joined  with  other 
nations  In  renouncing  war  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  national  policy.  These  efforts  failed 
to  avert  the  Second  World  War,  but  when 
It  came  to  an  end,  we  entered  wholeheartedly 
Into  the  United  Nations.  Our  support  for 
the  idea  of  a  world  organised  for  peace  was 
stronger  than  it  ever  had  been  before. 

Our  belief  in  that  ideal  has  been  put  to 
the  severest  possible  strain  by  the  ocHiflict 
that  exists  between  the  Kremlin-dominated 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  countries  of  the  free 
world,  but  we  still  hold  steadfastly  to  our 
conviction  that  the  forces  leading  to  war 
are  not  b«ryond  control.  Rightly,  in  my 
opinion,  we  refuse  to  accept  the  fatalistio 
view  that  war  Is  Inevitable.  Ovtr  whole  his- 
tory reflects  our  basic  aim  of  attaining  free- 
dom tmder  the  rule  of  law.  To  each  new 
frontier  within  our  own  country,  as  we  ex- 
panded across  the  continent,  we  carried  this 
Ideal.  With  it  we  took  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  peacefiQ  settlement  of  disputes 
and  the  suppression  of  violence.  The  mis- 
sion of  establishing  international  law  and 
order  Is  a  continuation  of  the  mission  on 
which  we  have  been  engaged  since  the  time 
when   the   earliest   settlers   frcm   tha   Old 
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World  landed  on  these  shores.  It  is  a  mis- 
sion for  which  our  history  has  given  us  spe- 
cial qualifications.  It  is  one  In  wlUch  we 
mxist  not  fall. 

What  makes  our  present  position  particu- 
larly difficult  and  critical  is  the  fact  that,  in 
aiming  at  peace,  we  must  take  steps  that 
appear  to  be  In  conflict  with  our  objectives. 
While  we  are  wcvking  for  the  establishment 
of  permanent  peace,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  force  with  force  if  that  is  necessary. 
In  Korea  we  have  had  to  resist  aggression. 
We  have  good  reason  to  fear  that.  If  they 
could  be  confident  of  victory,  the  Soviets 
would  use  the  enormous  military  forces  they 
have  built  up  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  West — on  ourselves  and  on  our  European 
allies.  This  is  the  great  danger  against 
which  we  have  to  be  on  guard.  Such  a  war 
would  mean  destruction  on  a  scale  that 
staggers  the  imagination. 

In  these  circumstances,  our  Immediate 
eoxirse  Is  clear.  Together  with  our  allies  we 
most  be  so  strong  militarily  that  the  Com- 
munists will  never  think  they  would  gain 
by  attacking  us.  We  must  have  forces  on  our 
side  sufficiently  large  imd  effective  to  serve 
as  an  effective  deterrent  to  aggression.  That 
is  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  been  build- 
ing up  our  military  strength  and  helping 
other  free  countries  to  build  up  theirs.  This 
strength  is  to  be  used  purely  for  defensive 
purposes.  We  are  arming  for  peace,  not  for 
war. 

Ftt>m  what  I  have  said  you  can  see  for 
yourselves  the  extent  to  which  the  futxire 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
Is  the  greatest  power  for  peace  in  the  world 
today.  The  part  it  is  called  on  to  play  is 
one  of  extraordinary  importance  and  of 
extraordinary  difficulty.  It  needs  to  be  mcn-e 
fully  understood  by  people  generally  if  it  is 
to  be  carried  through  successfully. 

It  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  three 
types  of  assignments:  air  defense,  strategic 
operations,  and  tactical  operations.  Should 
a  war  against  the  West  ever  be  started  by 
the  Soviets,  one  of  their  first  moves  would 
naturally  be  to  launch  a  large-scale  sneak 
attack  on  our  ports  and  our  indiistrlal  cen- 
ters and  on  other  strategic  targets  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand must  be  ready  on  a  moment's  notice 
to  send  up  our  interceptors  to  engage  at- 
tacking bombers  and  bring  down  as  many 
as  possible  of  them  before  they  have  a  chance 
,  to  deliver  their  loads.  We  hope  that  through 
Intelligence  we  may  learn  of  any  imminent 
attack  before  it  Is  launched,  but  we  cannot 
count  on  that.  We  have  been  setting  up  a 
radar  screen  which  should  pick  up  enemy 
planes  while  they  are  still  many  miles  away, 
but  considering  the  speed  at  which  they 
would  be  traveling  this  would  leave  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  for  oxir  pilots  to  take  off 
and  climb  to  the  altitude  at  which  they  were 
coming  In.  If  the  attack  were  made  at  night 
or  in  bad  weather  (as  it  probably  would  be), 
our  interceptors  would  have  to  be  able  to 
locate  the  invaders  in  the  dark  or  fog.  I 
need  not  stress  how  much  would  depend  on 
the  effectiveness  of  this  operation,  nor  the 
Importance  of  our  having  the  best  possible 
equipment  to  carry  it  out,  but  I  do  urge  you 
to  think  of  what  Is  being  asked  of  the  men 
who  serve  in  the  Air  Defense  Command.  We 
all  recognize  the  courage  and  tfee  combat 
skin  they  would  require  in  case  of  an  actual 
attack.  But  that  is  not  all  I  have  in  mind. 
I  am  referring  more  specifically  to  the  char- 
acter required  (in  the  command  as  a  whole 
and  In  its  individual  members)  to  stand  con- 
stantly In  a  state  of  readiness  for  an  at- 
tack that,  might  come  at  any  minute,  but 
which  we  hope  will  never  come  at  all. 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Air  Force.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  atomic  revolution  in  arma- 
ments is  that  the  initial  blows  in  any  strug- 
gle are  likely  to  be  the  decisive  ones.     We 


can  no  longer  count  on  having  time,  as  w« 
did  in  the  last  two  wars,  to  mobilize  our 
military  resources  after  the  fighting  in  Eu- 
rope had  begun.  If  Soviet  industries  and 
airfields  and  transport  facilities  were  left  in- 
tact while  they  struck  with  atomic  weapons 
at  those  of  the  West  we  wovild  have  no  chance 
of  ever  meeting  them  again  on  anything  like 
equal  terms.  No  matter  how  strong  we  were 
to  make  our  air  defenses  we  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  through  with  enough 
bombs  to  do  us  enormous  damage.  That  is 
why  we  need  to  have,  also  in  instant  readi- 
ness at  all  times,  a  strategic  force  of  ova  own 
capable  of  doing  more  than  equal  damage  to 
the  war-making  capacity  of  our  potential 
enemies.  This  is  the  assignment  of  our 
strategic  command. 

An  attack  by  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  on  the  United 
States  or  on  any  of  our  NATO  allies  would 
bring  this  force  into  instant  action.  Its  Job 
would  be  to  deliver  our  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs  to  those  targets  in  enemy  territory 
where  the  damage  would  most  quickly  and 
completely  paralyze  his  military  operations 
against  us  and  our  allies.  This  would  be  an 
undertaking  of  unparalleled  complexity.  I 
cannot  begin  to  explain  to  you  the  amount 
of  planning  and  organization  that  has  been 
required  to  put  us  In  a  position  to  carry  it 
out  if  the  time  came  when  we  had  to.  Nor 
can  any  of  vu  fully  comprehend  the  awful 
power  of  destruction  that  these  develop- 
ments have  put  into  our  hands.  The  Idea 
of  our  ever  having  to  use  It  Is  horrifying  to 
all  of  us.  But  If  we  did  not  have  It  as  part 
of  our  defense  establishment  we  woiild  be  in- 
viting the  global  war  which  it  is  our  whole 
purpose  to  prevent.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  such  a  terrible  weapon  affords  a  guaranty 
that  we  will  never  use  It  except  for  defense. 
Our  enemies  need  have  no  fear  that  we  will 
be  the  first  to  start  an  atomic  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  know  what  they  would 
suffer  if  they  started  such  a  confilct.  It  is 
m^  belief  that  our  hopes  of  peace  depend 
more  on  SAC  than  on  any  other  force  in  the 
world  today.  Until  we  succeed  in  working 
out  a  foolproof,  enforceable  system  of  world- 
wide disarmament,  we  must,  however,  re- 
luctantly, put  our  faith  mainly  in  this 
branch  of  the  Air  Force  and  maintain  it  at 
the  strength  necessary  to  make  it  an  effective 
deterrent  to  aggression. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Air  Force  Is  our 
tactical  air  command.  With  the  important 
part  it  has  played  in  holding  the  Korean 
front  and  destroying  enemy  equipment  you 
are  familiar.  It  also  has  a  place  of  Impor- 
tance In  the  scheme  of  defense  against  any 
all-out  attack  that  might  be  made  in  Europe. 
In  spite  of  the  revolution  taking  place  in 
the  methods  of  warfare,  the  NATO  allies 
mxist  still  be  prepared  to  offer  direct  resist- 
ance to  invasion  by  enemy  ground  forces. 
Crippling  blows  at  their  sources  of  supplies 
and  at  their  lines  of  communication  would 
sap  the  power  cf  any  invading  armies,  but  in 
the  time  that  woiild  elapse  before  this  effect 
was  felt  they  could,  if  not  effectively  opposed, 
carry  the  war  deep  into  the  territory  of  our 
allies.  The  purpose  of  our  tactical  air  opera- 
tions in  Europe  would  be  to  assist  In  repelling 
any  such  attack.  For  us,  as  well  as  for  our 
allies,  the  defense  of  this  territory  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern  and  the  importance  of 
the  part  which  can  be  played  in  it  by  tactical 
air  power  is  being  daily  Increased  by  the 
technological  developments  currently  taking 
place. 

Speaking  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  after  it 
had  won  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Churchill 
said,  "Never  have  so  many  owed  so  much 
to  so  few."  The  same  could  truly  be  said 
of  our  Air  Force  today.  In  the  words  of 
another  famous  Briton,  the  poet.  Milton. 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
Unfortunately,  the  force  that  merely  stands 
on  guard  to  prevent  an  attack  being  made 
is  unlikely  to  inspire  such  words  as  Churchill 
spoke.   It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  sub- 


ject of  criticism  for  every  apparent  defect  in 
its  management  and  to  be  blamed  for  the 
tax  burden,  for  infiatlonary  pressures,  and  for 
other  economic  problems  associated  with  a 
large-scale  defense  program.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  time  here  to  explain  to  you  how  ill- 
founded  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Air 
Force  actually  are.  There  is  ample  room  for 
improvement,  and  we  are  working  hard  to 
bring  them  about,  but  the  faults  that  exist 
are  not  nearly  as  serious  as  our  detractors 
make  them  seem  to  be.  Just  let  me  assure 
you  that  this  cotmtry  has  an  Air  Force  of 
which  it  has  real  reason  to  be  proud. 

I  want  the  people  of  this  country  to  get  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  its  Air  Force,  not  to 
secure  commendation  for  it,  but  to  insxir* 
that,  as  a  Nation,  we  will  not  falter  In  our 
support  of  a  service  on  the  strength  of  which 
our  future  so  largely  depends.  If  our  Air 
Force  falls  below  the  strength  required  to 
offset  the  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  our  whole 
foreign  policy  will  fall,  and  if  It  falls,  the 
world  of  the  future  will  bear  little  resem- 
blance of  the  one  we  live  in  and  still  leas  to 
the  one  we  picture  in  our  ideals. 

The  avoidance  of  war  is  an  end  in  itself. 
But  it  is  more  than  that.  If  our  efforts  to 
advance  any  of  the  ideals  we  hold  are  to  bear 
fruit,  if  progress  Is  not  to  be  set  back  by  cen- 
turies, mankind  must  be  preserved  from  the 
catastrophe  of  an  all-out  atomic  war.  W« 
want  to  see  the  world  in  many  ways  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  We  want  a  world  in  which 
there  will  be  more  Justice,  more  freedom, 
more  well-being,  more  good  will.  All  these 
things  are  at  stake  In  the  defensive  struggle 
we  are  engaged  in  against  potential  aggres- 
sors. The  value  we  must  put  on  world  peace 
is  the  total  value  of  many  priceless  things. 

Many  thoughtful  people  in  this  country 
fear  that  rearmament  will  put  our  own  fe«t 
on  the  path  to  militarism — that  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  program  will  carry  us  beyond 
the  line  which  divided  defense  from  war.  I 
feel  confident  that  we  will  not  make  any  such 
fatal  blunder.  But  we  must  not  be  com- 
placent about  this  question.  Our  success  will 
depend  on  restraint  as  well  as  on  determina- 
tion. The  people  of  this  country  must  under- 
stand the  true  alms  of  the  program.  They 
must  support  it  for  the  right  reasons.  They 
must  express  their  will  clearly  to  the  Govern- 
ment. By  Individual  citizens  and  by  tbeif 
leaders,  issues  relating  to  security  and  peace 
must  be  treated  as  matter  transcending  in 
imp>ortance  all  private  or  sectional  interests. 
There  is  no  doubt  what  the  people  of  this 
country,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
really  want — they  want,  not  Just  protection 
against  aggression,  but  protection  against 
war  itself. 

Believing  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
everywhere  want  peace,  we  lament  the  fact 
that  in  Communist  countries  their  will  has 
little  influence.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  show  that 
in  a  democracy  the  will  tor  peace  can  be 
made  effective — that  we  can  arm  without 
letting  arms  become  our  master,  that  we  can 
be  strong  without  becoming  belligerent. 
That  is  the  ultimate  challenge  presented  to 
us.  None  could  be  more  difficult,  but,  if 
we  clearly  grasp  what  is  at  stake,  we  are 
capable  of  meeting  it. 

All  of  you  who  are  listening  to  me  hate  war 
and  hope  for  peace.  That  Is  good — but  it 
is  not  enough.  We  have  decisions  to  make 
which  will  affect  the  whole  future  of  the 
human  race.  Right  decisions  depend  on 
bard-headed  thinking  based  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  facts.  In  this  democracy  of  oiirs.  it 
is  you,  and  all  oiu:  fellow  citizens,  indi- 
vidually who  must  do  this  thinking  and 
make  these  decisions.  To  everyone  in  this 
country  it  is  right  to  say,  quite  literally, 
"Peace  depends  on  you."  The  difficulties 
lying  ahead,  serious  as  we  know  them  to  be, 
are  not  insurmountable.  War  is  not  in- 
evitable. An  effective  system  of  enforced  and 
fool-proof  disarmament  is  not  impossible  to 
devise.    It  Is  clearly  our  duty  to  devise  tbU 


system  in  all  its  detail  and  ib  stand  ready  to 
put  It  Into  effect.  We  should  not  hold  up 
on  this  work  because  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  shows  no 
signs  of  wanting  to  work  out  a  peacefiil 
world.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day is  a  threatening  power  does  not  mean 
that  It  always  will  be.  Imjierialistlc  Impulses 
have  been  checked  before;  doctrines  of  world 
conquest  have  yielded  to  clrcvunstances. 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  In  the  world  are  by  nature  peacefully 
Inclined — that  they  would  be  reluctant  to  en- 
gage in  war  even  If  they  could  be  sure  of 
bettering  themselves  as  a  result.  But  the 
hopes  I  have  for  peace  do  not  come  from  any 
belief  In  the  efficacy  of  individuals'  good  will 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war.  To  put  our 
faith  In  good  will  alone  would  be  unrealistic. 
It  Is  a  force  of  great  importance,  but  the 
natural  inclinations  of  individuals  can  be 
manipulated  by  propaganda  and  the  actions 
of  many  nations  today  am  be  determined 
by  very  small  minorities. 

It  is  more  realistic  to  base  our  hopes  on 
the  exfMctatlon  that  even  Commtinlst  dic- 
tators will  have  enough  sense  to  see  the  folly 
of  starting  a  war  that  could  bring  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  countries  nothing  but 
destruction.  I  do  not  think  the  men  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  insane.  I  think  we 
are  now  taking  steps  they  will  understand 
and  respect.  They  will,  no  doubt,  keep 
large  forces  in  being  until  they  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  catching 
us  off  guard:  but  this  cannot  be  done,  even 
xmder  a  dictatorship,  without  the  costs  of 
the  program  being  felt.  What  internal 
effects  In  the  Communist  world  may  result 
from  this  strain  we  do  not  know;  what  other 
changes  may  take  place  we  cannot  tell;  but 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  even 
the  Communists  will  recognize  that  war 
against  a  prepared  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  would  be  an  unprofit- 
able business  to  all  concern>Mi. 

If  we  have  faith  in  the  basic  sanity  <rf  man- 
kind, we  need  not  feel  that  the  world  Is 
moving  toward  an  unavoidable  catastrophe. 
The  very  fact  that  war  now  means  mutual 
destruction  gives  reason  Ita  chance  to  pre- 
vail. It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  this 
appeal  to  reason  is  made. 
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Congressional  Salaries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  January  7,  1953: 

CONCRESSIONAL   SaLABIES 

The  life  of  a  Member  of  Congress  has  be- 
come less  and  less  enviable  over  the  last 
generation.  His  working  days  have  Increased 
greatly,  and  the  other  demands  on  his  time 
and  energy  have  grown  ev<m  more  as  con- 
stituents have  more  and  more  matters  to 
take  up  with  Government  iigencles.  Wash- 
ington also  has  changed— from  a  relaxed 
capital  city  of  400.000  population  after  World 
War  I  to  a  crowded  metropolis  of  one  million, 
epilllng  over  into  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

There  is  not  much  anytKxly  can  do  to 
make  a  Congressman's  work  easier.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  the  rrorganlzatlon  of 
several  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  com- 
mittees was  cut  drastically  and  Members  were 
placed  on  fewer  committees  More  clerical 
help  also  was  provided.  But  it  Is  a  full-time 
Job  today.    And.  except  for  those  few  Mem- 


bers who  live  quite  close  to  Washington,  it 
means  keeping  up  two  homes. 

While  the  work  cannot  be  reduced  much, 
the  pay  can  be  increased.  Actually,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  salary  as  of  living  ex- 
penses.  A  committee  of  private  citizens  is 
urging  higher  salaries  and  allowances.  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  made  a  similar  plea  for 
greater  living  allowances  for  his  successor 
and  for  the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  to  compensate  for  the  much 
higher  taxes  they  will  have  to  pay  thU  year. 

It  is  undeniably  an  awkward  problem  for 
Members  of  Congress,  who  do  not  like  to  be 
in  the  position  of  voting  themselves  a  raise 
but  who  really  do  need  larger  incomes.  That 
is  why  the  National  Committee  for  Strength- 
ening Congress  is  wise  to  propose  a  high- 
level  commission,  not  Members  of  Congress, 
to  explore  the  whole  problem  and  make 
definite  recommendations. 

The  Eighty-third  Congress  cannot  raise  the 
salaries  of  Its  Members  for  the  current  2-year 
term.  But  for  the  interim  period,  until  a 
long-range  solution  is  found  and  adopted,  the 
new  Congress  might  very  well  authorize  an 
Increased  living  allowance,  free  of  Income  tax. 
Such  action  will  be  criticized,  of  course. 
But  It  will  not  be  criticized  by  anyone  who 
has  Informed  himself  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Members  of  Congress  now  work. 


Statement  of  Hon.  -Norris  Tonlson, 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13,  1953 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  Congressman  Norris  Poul- 
soN  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  sev- 
eral countries.  Mr.  PbuLsON  is  a  keen 
observer  and  as  he  has  been  in  most  of 
these  coimtries  on  previous  occasions, 
he  is  well  qualified  to  conunent  on  prog- 
ress being  made  in  our  economic  and  de- 
fense programs. 

On  his  return  to  this  coimtry  he  pre- 
pared a  statement,  setting  forth  his  find- 
ings, that  I  find  very  interesting  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  has  not  been  in- 
fluenced in  his  views  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  report 
by  Mr.  PouLsoN  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress: 

CONGBESS  or  THE  UNITED  StATKS, 

House  of  Represxntatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  7,  1952. 

Dear  CoNSTTrrrENTS:  In  my  last  letter  of 
July  7  I  stated  that  I  would  write  you  my 
reactions  on  my  trip  to  Europe.  Prior  to 
this  trip  I  had  some  apprehension  as  to 
whether  I  was  voting  correctly  on  the  con- 
troversial foreign  aid  program,  as  I  was  pri- 
marily opposed  to  the  procedure  rather  than 
the  Intent  of  the  program.  I  had  voted  for 
the  original  Marshall  plan  from  its  inception 
in  1947  to  1951,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
helping  the  European  nations  in  their  start 
to  rehabilitate  themselves.  However,  I  had 
also  realized  that  an  assistance  program 
could  easily  shift  into  a  program  wherein 
the  recipients  would  rely  upon  us  for  con- 
tinuous support  rather  than  for  initial  help. 
This  Is  characteristic  of  all  such  movements, 
whether  large  or  small. 

I  knew  the  administration  forces  and  even 
some  of  the  Republicans  on  the  Foreign  Af- 


fairs Committee  had  advocated  that  this 
program  was  the  only  solution  to  our  inter- 
national problems.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
had  heard  many  disconcerting  stories  and, 
therefore,  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  what 
was  being  accomplished,  or  not  being  accom- 
pUshed,  and  make  my  own  decisions  on  what 
I  personally  found.  ? 

As  I  told  you  before,  this  trip  was  at  my 
own  expense.  Therefore,  I  could  go  where 
I  wanted  to  go  and  see  whom  and  what  I 
wanted  to  see.  This  proved  to  be  very  im- 
portant because  the  State  Department  and 
the  Army  were  constantly  trying  to  take  over 
our  trip.  As  you  knpw,  Mrs.  Poulson  and  I 
were  accompanied  by  Representative  and 
Mrs.  Claib  Encle  of  California,  Democrats 
Of  course,  in  this  letter  I  am  speaking  only 
for  myself.  ' 

We  visited  the  countries  of  Holland  Ger- 
many, Austria  (back  of  the  iron  curtain). 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Prance,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  EngUnd.  To  save  time  we  traveled 
mostly  by  air. 

NO  EXPERT — MT  OWN   DEDUCTIONS 

Now,  please  don't  think  that,  as  a  result 
of  7  weeks'  traveling  in  Europe,  I  am  posing 
as  an  expert.  However,  anyone  sincerely 
seeking  the  truth,  and  with  average  InteUl- 
gence,  certainly  would  get  some  definite  ref- 
actions  and  impressions.  That  I  did.  Ox^ 
trip  was  unlike  most  congressional  trips, 
where  everything  is  planned  for  the  Con- 
gressmen and  they  see  only  what  the  leaders 
want  them  to  see;  they  are  wined  and  dined, 
entertained  and  shown  around /with  a  big  '  " 
flurry,  and  generally  fail  to  see  many  impor- 
tant and  significant  things. 

I  think  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  Is  definitely  responsible  for  our  for- 
eign policy  in  the  House,  has  let  vis  down 
in  this  respect.  While  they  have  been  to 
Eiu-ope  many  times,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
our  State  Department  has  had  too  much 
influence  in  what  they  saw  and  to  whom 
they  talked. 

I  spent  much  time  talking  to  average  In- 
telligent people  In  the  various  countries, 
whom  I  met  through  different  contacts  and 
of  my  own  accord.  Also,  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Draper,  our  ambassador  at  large  In  Europe, 
as  well  as  to  other  ambassadors  and  some 
top  military  men.  Their  stories  were  all 
alike.  So  I  weighed  what  they  said  against 
what  I  learned  by  talking  to  private  Indi- 
viduals, and  what  I  saw  and  knew  was  hap- 
pening, and  then  used  common  sense  to 
put  It  all  together  and  make  my  own  deduc- 
tions. 

Traveling  in  Europe  reveals  to  us  our  vir- 
tues as  Americans  but  also  our  shortcomings. 
We  are  so  self-satisfied  that  we  never  con- 
cern ourselves  about  learning  other  lan- 
guages. With  the  Europeans  it  is  otherwise, 
which  makes  It  quite  easy  for  Americans  to 
converse  with  most  of  the  people  in  all  of 
the  countries. 

On  this  trip  I  took  volxmiinous  notes  of 
my  con\ersatlons  and  findings.  Also  I  took 
over  750  3 -dimension  colored  pictures  with 
my  Realist  camera,  mostly  depleting  things 
I  wanted  to  prove.  I  might  say  I  have  about 
400  good  on<k.  Immediately  upon  my  return 
I  wrote  the  whole  story  out  in  narrative 
form  and  it  took  53  typewritten  pages. 
Realizing  the  fallacy  of  writing  such  a  long 
letter  to  my  constituents.  I  have  had  to 
greatly  condense  It. 

INTENT    or   rOREICN-Am   PROCEAK 

First  of  all,  I  think  you  should  consider 
what  is  the  intent  of  our  mutual-assistance 
program  and  then,  secondly,  whether  we  are 
achieving  it.  I  can  agree  with  the  general 
intent,  that  we  should  help  the  European 
countries  to  recover  economically  and  to  re- 
arm themselves  against  possible  Rxissian  in- 
vasion, and  thereby  save  the  lives  of  milUons 
of  our  own,  as  well  as  their  boys. 
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X  intend  to  show  In  this  letter,  however, 
that  we  have  gone  far  afield  from  accom- 
plishing that  purpose  and  instead,  are  pos- 
sibly creating  a  trap  for  the  millions  of  boys 
we  will  have  over  there,  pltis  the  loss  of  ail 
the  materials  supplied  to  them  and  which 
might  be  taken  over  by  Bussia.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  program  cannot  be  salvaged  with 
new  leadership  and  a  different  approach.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  It  cannot  be  with  the 
present  set-up  and.  therefore,  there  Is  a  defi- 
nite need  for  a  review  of  the  entire  situation. 

ROW  IB  rcnncN-Am  fsogsaic  bandi.kd? 
Although  we  have  a  large  army  of  so-called 
experts  In  Europe,  briefly  we  give  the  money 
to  those  coiintries  or  their  designated  agen- 
cies to  spend  on  any  project,  generally  of 
their  own  choosing.  It  is  done  this  way,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  know  most  of  those 
governments  are  corrupt.  The  scandals  I 
heard  over  there  made  those  in  our  own 
covmtry  seem  trivial. 

TWO  EXAMPLES 

In  Rome  has  been  built  the  most  beautiful 
railroad  depot  in  the  world,  with  EGA  funds. 

In  Sorrento,  Italy,  is  the  most  beautiful 
'  hotel  I  have  ever  seen,  built  with  EGA  funds. 
It  was  only  50-percent  occupied  on  July  29. 
this  jrear. 

I  could  tell  of  similar  examples  through- 
out Europe. 

And  still.  In  this  country,  we  cannot  fur- 
nish adequate  facilities  in  our  national  parks 
for  those  unable  to  stay  at  the  better  resorts, 
nor  repair  our  transcontinental  highways. 
nor  rehabilitate  our  Indians,  nor  perform 
many  other  worth  while  and  much-needed 
services  for  our  own  people. 

DO  THE  EtmOPXAMS  KNOW  OUB  REAL  OBJECTIVES? 

Practically  every  tourist  I  met  in  Europe 
had  heard  the  same  stories.  The  Europeans 
are  skeptical  of  us.  They  are  realists,  not. 
Pollyanna  dreamers.  They  believe  we  have 
an  ax  to  grind.  They  think  we  want  them 
to  fight  our  war.  With  their  long  historical 
background  of  two  countries  always  fighting 
one  against  the  other  for  the  balance  of 
power,  they  think  the  next  war  will  be  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  for  the 
domination  of  the  world,  and  that  Europe 
is  caught  in  the  middle.  WWle  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  they  like  us  best,  they  frankly 
express  their  doubts  as  to  our  actual 
strength,  when  they  see  us  continuously 
backing  down  every  time  Russia  makes  a 
diplomatic  move — for  recent  example,  her 
expulsion  of  our  Ambassador. 

This  question  was  asked  me  several  times: 
You  have  a  steel  strike  in  progress  right 
now.  It  has  been  going  on  for  6  to  8  weeks. 
Last  year  you  had  an  oil  strike.  How  do  we 
know  that  the  United  States  can  always  sup- 
ply us  with  those  vital  materials? 

XUaOPBANS  AFRAID  THET  WXLL  BE  OUR  OTJIC 
FODOEK 

Furthermore,  they  can  read  what  our 
newspapers  tell  us  over  here,  and  also  hear 
what  is  told  the  people  over  there,  and  the 
two  Just  don't  Jibe.  For  instance,  an  edu- 
cated German  said  to  me :  "Your  leaders  tell 
your  people  that  you  are  helping  Germany 
so  that  she  can  hold  the  Rvissians  for  sev- 
eral months  until  you  can  be  ready  to  fight. 
That  means  that  we  will  be  the  gun  fodder." 
I  heard  that  same  story  again  and  again 
throughout  Europe.  They  are  sick  and  tired 
of  wars  and,  regardless  of  what  the  leaders 
say,  they  haven't  the  will  to  fight  and  they 
can't  see  any  benefit  for  themselves  in 
another  war.  They  know  Russia  is  a  tyrant 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation does  not  create  good  will  and  there 
are  no  great  leaders  in  any  country  in  Europe 
today  who  can  Inspire  their  people,  with  the 
exception  of  Chtirchill  and  he  is  getting  old. 

FRANCE  IS  OITENDED  BT  OUB  PRESENCE 

In  Paris  we  personally  saw  that  some  of  our 
United  States  Government  buildings  were 
not  flying  our  flag  and  upon  inquiry  we  were 


told  that  "it  offended  the  French.**  lirs. 
Poulson  and  I  talked  to  several  United  States 
Army  colonels  In  civilian  clothes,  who  stated 
they  had  orders  not  to  wear  uniforms.  Rea- 
son? It  offended  France.  This  means  but 
one  thing,  that  the  French  people  really  do 
qot  know  what  we  are  doing  for  them. 
'  I  likewise  heard  from  well-informed  United 
States  personnel  that  many  of  them  feared 
that  Riissia  would  either  strike  tiurough 
France  where  there  are  many  Communists, 
or  In  the  underbelly  of  Europe,  via  Iran.  You 
probably  noticed  in  the  papers  recently  what 
a  great  hero  France  is  making  out  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  whose  political  philosophy  we  know 
about  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  we  were  there  the  French 
papers  were  viciously  and  violently  attacking 
the  United  States  as  liars  and  welcbers. 

UNITEO  STATES  CONSIDERED  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION 

In  most  places  we  are  looked  upon  as  an 
army  of  occupation,  with  our  overpaid  EGA 
and  MSA  personnel  requisitioning  the  best 
homes  and  living  high,  wide,  and  handsome. 

At  the  popular  resorts  In  Switzerland  I 
counted  at  least  one-third  of  the  parked  cars, 
with  license  plates  reading,  "United  States 
Armed  Forces  In  Germany."  I  found  them 
to  be  principally  the  "top  brass." 

^VAR  PREPARATIONS 

Even  regardless  of  all  of  the  undercurrents 
of  a  possible  war — and  I  found  that  the 
thinking  people  of  Europe  positively  expect 
another  war — certainly  we  saw  all  the  ear- 
marks of  war.  In  Bremerhaven  we  saw  ships 
arriving  d^Uy.  bringing  in  soldiers  and  heavy 
equipment.  We  saw  one  complete  train  of 
Red  Gross  ambulances  and  another  train  of 
large  tanks.  In  New  York  Harbor  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  tanks  being  loaded. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  too  critical  of  this  be- 
cause it  does  appear  that  there  will  have  to 
be  a  showdown  unless  Russia  backs  down  on 
her  present  policies.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared.  But  the  question  in  my  mind  is: 
Are  we  preparing  in  the  right  way?  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  relying  too  much  upon  the 
European  countries. 

WEXrrRAUTT 

While  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Draper  and  others 
pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  the  neutrality 
position  is  gaining  strength  In  Europe, 
nevertheless.  I  heard  repxjrts  to  the  contrary 
from  many  people  who  gave  me  this  very 
logical  reason  for  advocating  neutrality. 
They  said:  What  have  we  got  to  fight  for? 
What  does  the  future  hold  for  us?  The  coun- 
tries which  didn't  fight  are  the  ones  which 
are  prosperous  today,  namely,  Belgium. 
Prance,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  Even  the 
American  Express  Co.  guide  who  showed  us 
around  Paris  remarked  that  France  was  more 
damaged  In  being  liberated  than  in  being 
occupied.  He  said:  "The  Germans  never 
bothered  us." 

When  they  do  not  have  the  will  to  fight, 
regardless  of  what  the  leaders  say,  they  will 
not  fight.  I  heard  the  same  expression  in 
every  country  we  visited.  There  is  great  dis- 
sension among  the  leaders  on  the  subject  of 
neutrality,  and  therein  we  are  falling  in  our 
program,  in  not  convincing  them  that  fight- 
ing wich  us  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  far 
better  than  yielding  peaceably  to  Russia  and 
her  subsequent  tyranny  and  enslavement. 

Many  people  stated  to  me  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  fight.  They  said :  "Look  at  poor  Eng- 
land," which  it  la  true  has  recovered  least  of 
all  the  European  nations.  Also,  I  was  told 
that  we  did  as  much  for  our  enemies  as  we 
did  for  our  allies.  Germany  haa  unquestion- 
ably recovered  more  than  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  However,  this  can  be  attrib- 
uted largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  a  pre- 
dicament Is  to  work.  Work  is  a  religion  with 
them.  One  German  said  to  me:  "If  at  the 
end  of  the  year  we  are  a  little  better  off,  and 
can  see  any  improvement,  we  are  always 
hopeful  and  will  keep  on  working."   Frankly, 


that  la  not  thi  phllospphy  of  some  of  the 
other  countries. 

Throughout  Europe  we  noticed  that,  on  the 
surface,  the  people  were  enjoying  themselves 
without  any  apparent  fear  of  war.  rn  talk- 
ing to  them  about  it  they  invariably  repl.*«d : 
"We  are  helpless  to  stop  It,  so  we  may  as  rseii 
enjoy  ourselves  while  we  can."  That  they 
seemed  to  be  doing. 

FAILURE   OF   OUR    PROPAGANDA 

Many  times  when  we  complained  of  the 
high  prices  charged  us  we  were  reminded 
that  we  Americans  had  plenty  of  money. 
The  people  of  Europe  think  o\ir  money  grows 
on  trees.  Judging  by  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment throws  it  around  and  the  way  the 
American  tourists  spend  it,  as  well  as  ova 
foreign-aid  personnel  and  the  military. 
Then  add  to  this  the  slUy,  assinine  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  ovu-  State  IDepartment. 

We  actually  saw  films  in  Paris  showing 
our  beautiful  homes,  enormous  factories,  and 
big  farming  operations.  This  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  every  country  we  visited  I 
took  pictures  of  men  and  women  cutting 
grain  with  a  scythe  by  hand.  Their  anti- 
quated inheritance  laws  are  such  that  ths 
farms  are  so  small  they  couldnt  possibly 
use  this  modern  equipment  In  most  cases. 

Naturally,  from  all  this  evidence,  ths 
Europeans  think  we  have  so  much  money  that 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  do 
not  know  that  our  national  debt  is  greater 
than  the  combined  national  debts  of  all  the 
countries  we  are  helping.  They  do  not 
know  that  out  of  each  dollar  of  Income  tax 
we  paid  in  1953,  2>/^  cente  went  to  European 
economic  aid  and  4<4  cents  went  to  European 
military  aasUtance;  that  the  lowest  rate  on 
taxable  Income  in  the  United  States  is  23.2 
percent  and  the  maximum  03  percent.  The 
French  and  the  Italians  are  not  told  that 
beside  Federal  Income  tax  we  pay  In  hidden 
taxes  5  cents  on  each  14 -cent  loaf  of  bread; 
9  cents  on  each  23-cent  quart  of  milk;  15 
cents  on  each  40  cents  worth  of  potatoes: 
16  cents  on  each  65  cents  a  doeen  eggs;  $15 
on  each  •24-ton  of  coal;  15  cents  on  each 
24-cent  pack  of  cigarettes;  $S  on  each  ce-pair 
of  shoes,  etc. 

Maybe  our  so-called  intellectuals  In  the 
State  Department  do  not  want  them  to  know 
this  for  fear  that  they  would  think  we  are 
plain  fools  and  as  such  would  lose  all  con- 
fidence in  us. 

A    PROBLTM    TFT    TO    BE    FACED 

Few  people  realize  that  within  the  next 
few  years,  barring  war.  the  United  States  will 
be  facing  a  most  serious  problem  which  we 
wUl  not  be  able  to  duck.  With  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Japan,  Western  Germany,  and  these 
other  countries,  we  will  be  finding  their  im- 
ports on  all  of  our  merchandise  shelves.  In 
fact,  It  has  already  started.  They  can  "out- 
compete"  us  for  the  simple  reason  that  In  all 
of  our  prices  we  have  these  large  hidden  taxes 
which  I  have  mentioned,  plus  the  high  cost 
of  materials  and  labor — both  much  higher 
than  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  we  do 
not  wreck  ourselves  economically,  the  way 
Stalin  has  boasted  he  will  finally  conquer  us. 

SOMETHING  TO   REALIZB 

Her?  Is  another  problem  we  must  consider. 
The  finest  of  the  young  men  have  been  killed 
off  in  the  past  two  wars  and  consequently 
there  Is  a  great  dearth  of  able  leaders  in 
Western  Europe.  This  makes  any  program 
over  there  very  hazardous.  Sweden's  history 
reveals  what  wars  will  do  to  a  country  in  that 
respect.  We  were  told  by  American  authori- 
ties over  there  that  this  Is  a  great  deterrent 
In  England,  In  both  business  and  govern- 
ment. It  could  happen  here.  Stop  and  think 
of  the  potential  leaders  t>elng  wasted  in  Ko- 
rea by  Truman's  "police  action.* 

MORAL  BREAKDOWN 

Get  the  real  story  of  the  orphanages  which 
are  springing  up  in  Evu-ope  after  our  soldiers 
have  been  there.     Then  realize  the  condl- 
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tlons  which  exist  when  a  top  United  States 
sergeant  can  outbid  economically  a  French 
or  German  brigadier  general  for  home,  serv- 
ants, etc.  Then  consider  cur  overpaid,  over- 
rated EGA  and  MSA  employees.  Most  <A 
these  folks  did  not  have  much  of  a  Job  here 
but  had  a  college  degree  and  are  now  living 
on  a  plane  at  least  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  they  could  ever  attain  in  this  country. 

Will  these  individuals  wnnt  to  discontinue 
this  program?  Of  course  not,  because  they 
would  have  to  return  home  to  a  much  lower 
standard  of  living.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
October  20,  1952,  issue  of  Newsweek,  an 
article  entitled. "Home,  Home  on  the  Rhine": 

"Just  like  home — that  was  what  the  build- 
ers of  the  High  Commission  housing  proj. 
ect  near  Bonn  aimed  for.  They  succeeded — 
and  also  created  an  exclusive  'Little  Amer- 
ica' whose  1,000  inhabitants,  according  to 
critics,  never  had  It  so  good  at  home. 

"Top  accommodations  go  to  the  five  rank- 
ing United  States  ofllclahi  after  the  High 
Commissioner  himself.  Each  rates  a  brand- 
new  $75,000  'position  house.'  Other  dwell- 
ings, mostly  white  stucco  apartment  houses, 
are  set  In  lawns  along  winding  roads.  Quar- 
ters are  completely  furnished  down  to  the 
glassware  and  silver.  Salaries  range  from 
a  messenger's  $2,300  to  a  division  chief's 
$11.10O-$12.700.  plus  entertainment  funds. 
Typical  prices  at  the  comn.lssary:  butter,  68 
cents  a  pound:  eggs.  68  cents  a  doeen;  milk. 
14  cents  a  quart;  steak,  63  cents  to  $1.15  a 
pound.  Liquor  U  duty-free  and  hence  far 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

"The  project  Is  virtually  self-contained. 
It  has  Its  own  chapel,  a  s«5mlalrconditioned 
4a0-seat  theater,  shopping  center,  school,  and 
playgrounds.  Its  club  has  a  swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  two  bars,  a  gym,  and  a  dining 
room  with  picture  windows  overlooking  the 
Rhine  where  there  is  dancing  6  nights  a  week. 
Total  cost  of  the  project:  $13,810,000." 

QUESTION  FOR  OUR  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

While  we  heard  that  we  must  not  become 
too  aggressive  in  advertising  to  the  European 
people  what  we  were  doing  for  them.  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  the  hammer  and  sickle 
were  painted  on  bridges  and  buildings  and 
everywhere  throughout  Italy.  I  have  pictures 
to  prove  it.  Signs  were  very  prevalent  In  the 
various  countries  saying  "Americans  go 
home,"  with  the  hammer  and  sickle  beneath. 
In  fact,  I  might  remark  that  the  three  most 
widely  advertised  articles  in  Europe  are 
liquor,  gasoline,  and  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

It  seems  as  though  our  program  Is  to  fill 
the  stomachs  of  the  Europeans,  whereas  the 
Russian  program  Is  to  fill  their  minds.  The 
stomach  haa  to  be  filled  every  day;  the  fill- 
ing of  the  mind  Is  a  one-time  Job. 

BISTORT   OF  VENICE   A   WARNING  TO  US 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  enlarge  upon  the 
history  of  Venice.  The  history  of  this  his- 
toric city  tells  a  story  which  might  be  a 
warning  to  us  In  America.  Unless  one  has 
been  there  It  is  dUBcult  to  visualize  what 
wealth  of  beauty  existed  In  Venice  during  the 
days  when  It  was  the  mecc-^  of  civilization. 
The  Venetians  ruled  the  conunerclal  world 
and  made  fortunes  unbelievable.  The  loot 
they  carried  away  from  other  countries  is 
still  Included  among  their  beautiful  palaces 
and  churches.  The  cost  of  building  the  city 
and  the  good  workmanship  put  Into  the 
buildings  U  very  evident  from  their  condition 
today,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
city  was  buut  over  a  river  delta.  Venice 
Is  like  so  many  cities  In  Europe  In  that  It 
points  to  a  past  far  greater  than  Its  present. 
Venice  could  easily  be  described  as  a  de- 
cadent city  basking  In  the  glory  of  Its  past. 

However.  I  was  Interested  In  the  history 
Of  Venice  when  It  ruled  the  commercial  world 
with  Its  more  than  3,000  ships  at  sea;  with 
Its  wealthy  merchants  and  inhabitants;  how 
they  accumulated  this  wealth  and  then,  when 
they  became  fat  and  lazy  because  of  their 
wealth,  how  they  tried  to  maintain  their 
strength  or,  should  I  say  their  foreign  rela- 


tions with  other  coimtrles  who  were  Jealous 
by  buying  them  off  or  bribing  them. 

This  reminded  me  of  what  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  today,  trying  to  buy  loyalty 
and  friendship.  However,  upon  reading  the 
history  of  Venice  further,  I  find  that  those 
very  nations  whom  she  had  been  trying  to 
buy  off  Joined  forces  when  she  became  fat. 
lazy  and  weak,  and  conquered  her.  They 
were  the  neighboring  nations,  or  small  coun- 
tries surrounding  her,  whom  she  had  helped 
In  the  past.  This  story  reveals  the  IngraU- 
tude  of  people  who  are  helped. 

Has  human  nature  changed  from  that  time 
to  this?    I  do  not  think  so. 

EISENHOWDi:    WORLD    LEADER 

One  thing  I  learned  In  Europe  was  that 
General  Eisenhower  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  great  majority,  not  because  they 
thought  he  would  continue  the  give-away 
program,  but  because  they  had  confidence  in 
him  as  a  leader.  In  the  past,  the  Europeans 
have  depended  more  upon  individual  lead- 
ers than  we  have  In  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  Governor  Warren's  campaign 
statement  was  right,  that  Eisenhower  was 
the  one  man  who  could  step  into  world  lead- 
ership. Nevertheless.  I  am  cerUin  from 
what  I  heard  everjrwhere  that  General 
Elsenhower,  now  working  as  a  creator  of 
policy  and  not  an  executor  of  policy,  will 
materially  revise  the  program.  He  will  de- 
mand that  It  be  a  two-way  program  with 
full  cooperation,  or  else.  He  had  repeatedly 
expressed  disgust  at  some  of  the  nations  for 
their  lack  of  cooperation,  but  was  unable 
to  do  anything  about  It  because  he  was  not 
the  top  man.  Truman  and  Acheson  were 
the  bosses.  This  veiled  threat  was  expressed 
by  some  of  the  E^iropean  papers,  as  many  of 
the  politicians  knew  that  the  "easy"  money 
would  stop  were  Elsenhower  elected. 

SUMMARY 

My  position  would  have  been  the  same  re- 
gardless of  whether  Stevenson  or  Eisenhower 
had  been  elected.  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
the  program  unless  It  Is  materially  changed. 
Since  the  Europeans  are  realists  we  must  be 
realists,  too.  We  must  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  program  and  demand  that  they  carry 
out  their  part. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NoRRis  Poulson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


For  a  Department  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  proposal  of  great  merit 
and  universal  appeal  which  was  ad- 
dressed, during  the  Christmas  season,  to 
President-elect  Eisenhower  by  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Gannett  urges  the  establishment 
In  this  Government  of  a  Department  of 
Peace,  headed  by  an  officer  of  Cabinet 
rank,  through  which  we  could  wage 
peace  with  the  same,  if  not  greater,  dedi- 
cated and  dynamic  zeal  with  which  we 
now  plsm  for  defense  against  war.  Call- 
ing for  a  broad-gaged  mobilization  of 
our  spiritual  and  material  resources 
toward  this  end,  Mr.  Gannett  holds  that 
"unification  for  peace  is  just  as  essential 


for  our  national  security  as  unification 
of  our  Armed  Forces." 

His  proposal  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  President-elect  Eisenhower, 
imder  date  of  December  20,  1952,  the 
text  of  which  follows: 
Gen.  DwiGRT  D.  Eisenhower. 
Hotel  Commodore, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Dear  General  Eisenhower:  At  this  season 
of  the  year  our  thoughts  turn  to  generosity, 
good  will  to  our  fellow  men,  and  to  peace 
on  earth.  In  thousands  of  churches  over  the 
land  this  Christmas  Sunday  the  story  of  the 
nativity  will  be  retold  In  glorious  anthem 
and  Inspired  sermon.  The  season's  hopes  for 
peace  will  be  offered  up  in  devout  prayer,  and 
there  will  be  prayers  that  you,  our  newly 
chosen  leader,  may  be  granted  the  vision  and 
wisdom  to  guide  us  and  the  world  to  peace. 
Surely  the  fact  that  millions  of  your  fellow 
Americans  are  praying  for  you  must  be  an 
inspiration  and  source  of  strength. 

Is  there  no  peace,  despite  the  longing  of 
nearly  2,000  years  for  it,  because  the  Christ- 
mas Ideal  of  peace  on  earth,  good  wlU  to 
men  Is  not  practiced  the  other  364  days  of 
the  year?  Is  It  t>ecause  oxir  thoughts  and 
even  fears  of  war  are  stronger  than  our  de- 
termination for  peace?  Is  It  because  nations 
are  not  so  well  organized  for  peace  as  they 
are  for  war? 

Talking  against  war  will  not  prevent  It. 
If  we  could  talk  war  to  death,  it  would  have 
been  dead  long  ago.  Nor  can  treaties  and 
International  assemblies  prevent  war.  They 
are  effective  untH  some  nation,  for  cause  or 
pretext,  chooses  to  fight.  What  we  need, 
then.  Is  not  opposition  to  war,  but  definitely 
planned  and  organized  promotion  of  peace. 
Considering  how  national  governments  are 
organized.  Is  It  any  wonder  we  have  wars? 
The  government  ot  each  country  has  its  de- 
partment of  war,  the  business  of  which  Is  to 
wage  war  or  prepare  for  it,  but  no  nation 
has  a  department  of  p>eace,  whose  bufiness 
Is  not  to  make  war  but  to  make  peace. 

For  more  than  20  years  in  my  newspaper 
editorials  and  public  addresses  I  have  advo- 
cated that  America  take  the  lead  In  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Peace. 
with  a  Cabinet  officer  at  its  head  on  a  par 
In  authority  and  Influence  with  all  other 
Cabinet  members.  Should  that  be  done.  I 
believe  other  nations  would  feel  ImpeUed  to 
follow  us. 

Today.  I  am  more  hopeful  than  ever  that 
this  Ideal  may  be  realized,  for  my  hopes  are 
In  your  proven  genius  for  organization  and 
your  gift  for  getting  all  sorts  of  people  to 
work  together.  In  the  interim  between  your 
election  and  Inauguration,  you  have  been 
familiarizing  yourself  with  the  problems  of 
the  Presidency  and  with  the  structure  of 
various  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  reported  that  you  will  have 
studies  made  for  more  effective  operation  for 
the  executive  branch,  and  whatever  you  ac- 
complish In  consolidation  of  the  many  dupU- 
catlng  governmental  agencies  and  fufictlons 
wUl  be  a  reUef  to  the  overburdened  Americaa 
taxpayer. 

Unification  of  our  armed  services  Into  a 
single  Department  of  Defense  has  already 
made  the  direction  and  deployment  of  our 
military  forces  more  efficient.  Never  before 
in  peacetime  has  our  country  been  better 
prepared  to  resist  aggression.  This  may 
forestall  or  prevent  war,  but  it  cannot  guar- 
antee peace.  Unification  for  peace,  there- 
fore, is  Just  as  essential  for  our  national  secu- 
rity as  unification  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

A  Department  of  Peace,  such  as  I  urge  you 
to  undertake.  Involves  a  reorientation  and 
broadening  of  oiu-  International  relations. 
Our  foreign  policy  is  administered  by  the 
State  Department.  Far  too  often  our  BUite 
Department  officials,  both  here  and  abroad, 
are  more  concerned  with  the  manner  and 
protocol  In  which  that  policy  is  carried  out 
than  with  the  primary  purpose  of  the  policy. 
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which  should  be  peace.  A  State  Department 
which  handles  the  day-to-day  and  month- 
to-month  ofBclal  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Is  Just  as  necessary  tor  Inclusion  in 
a  Department  of  Peace  as  Is  a  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  essential  for  a  Department  of 
Defense.  But  the  State  Department  should 
not  be  the  sole  agency  for  conducting  peace, 
any  mcH«  than  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  should  control  other  armed  services  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Peace  Is  too 
precious  to  be  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
diplomats.  It  should  be  all-pervading  rather 
than  confined  to  diplomacy  or  subordinate 
to  it. 

Diplomacy  moves  in  traditional,  rigidly  de- 
fined channels.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
In  addition  to  familiarity  with  these  ap- 
proaches, a  Department  of  State  representa- 
tive in  a  foreign  country  shoxild  know  how  to 
use  all  other  implements  of  peace.  These 
implements  include,  of  covirse,  such  matters 
as  youth  organization;  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  librarians;  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween scientists,  medical  men.  agricultural 
experts:  the  conunon  yearnings  of  all  reli- 
gions. They  call  for  ability  to  recognize  the 
appropriate  time  when  a  stricken  people  no 
longer  needs  disaster  relief,  and  when  that 
people  should  be  helped  or  steered  toward 
helping  themselves. 
I  As    Mr.    Dulles,    your   Secretary    of    State 

designate,  recently  told  the  convention  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  $40.- 
000,000,000  cnxr  Government  has  dispensed 
abroad  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
failed  to  make  the  friends  which  might  have 
been  made  had  greater  effort  at  smaller  ex- 
pense been  made  by  semiprivate  and  unofiB- 
cial  American  agencies  and  organizations. 
Good  relations  between  governments  do  not 
necessarily  imply  good  relations  between  peo- 
ples, but  good  relations  between  peoples  can 
compel  good  relations  between  governments 
and  a  department  of  peace  would  enlist  and 
encourage  rather  than  monopolize  that  en> 
deavor. 

We  shall  achieve  world  peace  not  by  com- 
ptilsion,  but  only  by  embarking  upOn  a  pro- 
gram as  well  organized  and  definitely  planned 
as  our  armed  defense  against  war.  With 
much  more  zeal  and  determination  than  we 
prepare  for  war,  we  must  fight  for  peace. 
This  calls  for  the  sort  of  exaltation  and  per- 
sonal dedication  that  was  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed a  fortnight  ago  by  my  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  David  Rhys  Williams  in  a  ser- 
mon heralding  the  advent  of  the  Christmas 
season.  He  read  to  his  Rochester  congrega- 
tion the  fan:illlar  words  In  the  Gospel  of 
Liike,  "And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  prais- 
ing Grod  and  saying,  'Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.' " 

"A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hoet."  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Williams  went  on,  "What  Is 
this  but  a  huge  army  of  soldiers?  Here  In. 
the  Christmas  drama  is  an  army  serving  not 
the  cause  of  war,  but  the  cause  of  peace. 
Its  soldiers  are  not  spending  their  fine  cour- 
age and  splendid  enthusiasm  to  spread  fear 
and  destruction  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  to  bring  reconciliation  and  good  will 
among  men. 

"How  much  better  off  this  whole  world 
coiild  be  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fervor 
of  war  were  to  be  applied  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  peace.  Suppose  we  were  to  declare 
peace  against  our  enemy  with  the  same  fan- 
fare as  we  now  declare  war,  sending  forth 
an  army,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Red 
Cross,  with  banners  flying  and  bugles  blow- 
ing to  Invade  the  territory  of  the  enemy  with 
food  for  its  hungry,  garments  for  its  needy, 
and  medical  suppUes  for  Its  sick  and  wound- 
ed, could  such  an  invasion  be  successfully 
resisted? 

"Some  day,  some  soldier  of  commanding 
genius  is  going  to  have  the  Imagination  to 
test  this  Christmas  principle  of  overcoming 


evil  with  good  on  a  grand  enough  scale  to 
succeed.  Could  It  be  that  President-elect 
Bsenhower  has  come  to  power  to  play  some 
such  prophetic  role  for  our  time?  Having 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  field  of 
war  with  no  further  military  luster  to  gain 
that  could  be  greater  than  what  is  already 
his.  coiild  it  be  that  he  has  undertaken  the 
arduous  and  exacting  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  to  see  what  he  can  now  do  to 
establish  some  measiu«  of  peace  among  all 
nations? 

"Is  this  wishful  thinking?  To  be  sure  It 
Is.  but  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
many  people  can  become  a  mighty  creative 
force  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  since  men  dwelt  in  caves 
began  .  with  wishful  thinking,  sustained 
wishes,  hopes,  faith — these  are  the  steps  by 
which  man  has  ascended  to  his  greatest 
triumphs." 

These,  my  dear  general,  are  some  of  the 
sustained  wishes  and  hopes  which  million  of 
your  fellow  men  repose  in  you.  Pew  men 
in  history  have  won  greater  victories  than 
yours  in  war.  No  man  living  or  dead  ever 
had  greater  opportunity  than  is  now  yoius 
to  bring  us  peace. 

Wishing  you  all  the  Joys  and  inspiration 
of  this  Christmas  season,  I  am. 
Sincerely  joura, 

Fbank  E.  Gannctt. 


Ameticuu  Can  Help  POW's  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
reans have  surrendered  to  our  forces  in 
Korea  because  of  our  promises  of  safety 
and  freedom  which  we  made  to  them  in 
surrender  leaflets  we  dropped  on  their 
troops.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  A.  McClure, 
Chief  of  Psychological  Warfare  of  the 
United  States  Army,  estimated  recently 
that  30  percent  of  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
rendered to  our  forces  in  Korea  were  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  our  surrender  leaflets. 

These  people  who  thus  surrendered  to 
our  forces  did  so  believing  they  could 
join  our  side  and  could  fight  on  our  side 
against  the  Communists.  They  are  in 
reality  not  prisoners  of  war  at  all.  but 
allies  of  ours.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  have  not  taken  such  a  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  these  people  but  have  per- 
mitted them  to  languish  in  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  for  a  year  and  a  half  now, 
while  so-called  peace  talks  go  on  in  Pan- 
munjom.  These  POWs,  actually  our 
allies,  live  daily  in  fear  of  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  also  herded  together  with 
them  in  the  POW  camps.  Many  of  these 
anti-Communists  have  been  killed  by  the 
Communist  POWs.  These  unrecog- 
nized allies  of  ours  also  suffer  in  anxiety 
that  we  may  some  day  send  them  back  to 
the  Communists  in  China  and  North 
Korea  despite  our  present  statements 
that  we  will  not  do  so. 

The  Chrlstianf  orm,  1740  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C.  an  organization 
which  is  potently  flghting  against  the 
world  Communist  power,  has  pointed  out 
in  its  recent  battle  bulletin  that  we 


Americans  can  help  these  friends  and 
allies  of  ours  who  are  now  languishing 
In  our  POW  camps  by  sending  them 
clothing,  cigarettes,  games  and  books, 
and  other  items  which  will  let  these  peo- 
ple know  that  we  Americans  are  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare  and  welcome  them 
to  our  side  in  the  global  struggle  against 
communism. 

I  include  herewith  Battle  Bulletin  Na 
16  of  the  Christianf orm : 

What  You  Can  Do 

The  Christianf  orm,  developed  by  men  who 
have  seen  combat  and  have  lost  close  friends 
and  comrades  in  action,  is  not  unaware  of 
the  anguish  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  whose 
relatives  are  among  the  missing  or  on  the 
lists  of  prisoners  held  by  the  Communists  in 
Korea.  Disconsolate  relatives  of  captured 
servicemen  are  people  to  whom  the  issue 
has  become  a  very  personal  matter  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  thinfr  of  prin- 
ciples at  stake  In  the  war  of  communism 
against  Christianity  and  all  religion,  and  of 
future  developments  disastrous  to  our  cause 
if  we  violate  these  principles  now,  when  the 
memories  of  their  loved  ones  cloud  their 
every  thought. 

no  compsomisx  wrrH  comitdnism  posstbls 

But  Communist  reality  being  what  it  Is,  the 
stark  truth  must  be  faced— with  communism 
there  is  no  compromise',  either  on  the  pris- 
oners of  war  or  on  any  other  issue  where 
moral  principles  are  involved.  Our  only 
choice  is  between  final  victory  or  final  de- 
feat. Since  victory  in  the  conflict  with  com- 
munism is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Chrlstlanform.  it  cannot  take  refuge  In 
wishful  thinking. 

AMEKICAN  POW'S  CAN  B«  KEBCUIB  ONLT 
THROUGH  STSONC  ACTION,  NOT  BT  COMPtO- 
MISK   OP   PKINCIPLXS 

The  safety  of  Americans  held  prisoner 
by  the  Communists  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  compromise,  but  only  by  the  fear  of  our 
strength  and  respect  for  our  determination 
which  our  actions  in  the  immediate  future 
must  force  upon  the  Communists.  Mean- 
while, a  vast  number  of  prisoners  held  by  the 
United  Nations  In  Korea  refuse  to  go  back  to 
Communist  lines.  The  Chrlstlanform  has 
taken  a  clear  stand  on  these  men  since  the 
truce  talks  centered  attention  on  them.  It 
was  among  the  very  first  to  point  out  that 
these  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  prefer  the 
cause  of  freedom  to  that  of  slavery;  it  made 
clear  the  immorality  of  forcing  them  back  to 
almost  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  who  woiild  kill  most  If  not  all 
as  traitors  for  surrendering;  it  showed  how 
we  would  be  violating  our  pledged  word  to 
treat  well  those  who  surrendered.  Fortu- 
nately, the  United  States  of  America  has 
stood  firm  on  the  issue  thus  far.  But  now 
what? 

The  iM-lsoners  of  war  who  refuse  to  go  back 
are  still  held  behind  barbed  wire  in  the 
camps.  We  have  not  resolved  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  them.  The  Chrlstlanform 
feels  that  these  men  have  proven  themselves 
by  taking  the  stand  they  have,  lliroughout 
history,  prisoners  of  war  wanted  to  return  to 
their  own  side  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans  could  have  been 
free  and  could  have  returned  to  the  Commu- 
nists. They  chose  Instead  the  bondage  of 
our  prison  camps. 

ANTI-COMlCUmST    POW'S    NOT    BKAL    PKISONEBa, 
BUT  ALLIES 

The  Chrlstlanform  urges  that  these  men 
no  longer  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war — 
POW'S — but  as  combat  defectors  to  freedom — 
CDF's — as  allies  who  await  only  official  recog- 
nition of  their  true  feelings  and  utilization 
of  their  spirit  and  will  to  fight  their  former 
masters.  These  men  understand  far  better 
than  most  Americans  in  Korea  what  the  fight 
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Is  all  about.  They  hare  seen  and  felt  com- 
munism in  action.  In  control  of  human  Uvea. 
They  have  loved  ones  still  enslaved  by  this 
monstrous  evil.  To  them  there  is  the  tre- 
mendous personal  reason  to  fight  that  meet 
Americans  do  not  feeL 

SBODLO    BB    ALLOWKD    TO    PICBT    WITH    XJB    AS 
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The  Cbristlanform  strongly  recommends 
that  these  CDF's  who  have  the  will  to  figlit 
their  former  masters  be  armed  and  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Korean  front  to  fight  with  the 
U.  N.  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
(The  talents  of  professional  and  skilled 
CDF's  could  be  utilized  in  building  up  the 
moral  and  physical  strength  of  South  Korea. ) 

ObjecUons  will  be  raised  that  CommunisU 
will  be  among  these  men.  This  is  probably 
true.  But  the  CDF's  can  be  placed  in  small 
imlts  of  their  own  and  attached  to  larger 
U.  N.  units,  where  under  surveillance  while 
imder  Communist  fire,  they  can  prove  them- 
selves quickly.  The  CommunisU  among 
them  will  either  go  over  to  the  enemy  lines 
as  soon  as  possible,  or  be  forced  to  give  a 
good  accounting  of  themselves  to  escape  de- 
tection. It  is  not  very  likely  that  secret  Com- 
munists would  want  or  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate in  this  manner  for  very  long,  if  at  all. 
Any  Communists  who  have  exposed  them- 
selves in  the  POW  riots  couldn't  infiltrate 
these  units  since  they  would  be  known  by  the 
anti-Communists,  who  would  now  have  guns 
and  who  would  make  short  work  of  Com- 
munist agitators. 

The  Chrlstlanform  need  only  point  out 
that  the  American  Army  in  Korea  has  in- 
cluded Communists.  One  recently  exposed 
and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  congressional  questioning  was 
Shepherd  Thierman,  an  officer  who  was  a 
doctor  on  Koje  Island,  scene  ot  many  POW 
riots.  A  Paul  Schnur  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Communists  early  in  the  war,  and 
has  written  letters  to  his  parents  in  Amer- 
ica praising  the  Communists,  condemning 
the  American  Intervention,  etc.  His  letters 
have  been  played  up  In  the  Dally  Worker 
and  other  Communist  publications  around 
the  world.  So  we  are  not  too  concerned  with 
the  poaslbiUty  of  a  few  more  Communists 
at  the  front,  especially  since  their  anti- 
Cqpununist  Chinese  and  Korean  comrades, 
no  longer  helplessly  unarmed  as  In  the  POW 
camps,  would  soon  spot  them. 

ANTI-COIOCtnnST  POW  ALLIKS  COULD  WIN  MOBB 
UN  ITU)  STATES   ALLIBS  THKOUGHOXTT  ASIA 

Once  the  CDF's  had  proven  themselves  to 
everyone's  satisfaction  imder  Communist 
fire,  we  should  do  what  the  enemy  has  feared 
we  would.  Selected  North  Koreans  and 
Chinese  should  be  taken  in  teams  to  the 
trouble  spoU  of  the  free  world  where  Com- 
munists have  been  creating  problems.  The 
effect  the  true  stories  of  these  men  would 
have  in  such  areas  would  be  worth  a  dozen 
Marshall  plans.  The  Communists  have  done 
this  with  a  number  of  prisoners  who  either 
accepted  communism  since  capture  or  were 
already  Communists  and  surrendered  to  play 
this  special  role. 

POW  ALLIBS  PAVO*   WESTEBN   "HCPEBIAUSTS"  TO 
ASIATIC   COMMUNISTS 

Fear  of  this  move  by  the  United  Nations 
or  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  up- 
permost In  the  minds  of  the  Communists. 
They  know  they  must  get  these  CDF's  back  or 
suffer  a  tremendotis  loss  on  the  political  and 
peycholoKlcal  front.  Here  !•  the  largest  sin- 
gle mass  of  human  beings  from  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Some  100.000  men  of  two  na- 
tions, China  and  Korea — AsUtics — prefer  to 
remain  with  Westerners  and  the  badly 
mauled  but  undaunted  ROK's  rather  than 
return  to  the  forces  which  have  propa- 
gandized to  the  whole  world  that  they  are 
flghting  to  repel  the  Invasion  of  western 
Imperialists, 


mas  uwrrsD  btates  oovesnkxwt  to  use  trzsb 
pow'b 
Tou  can  do  something  to  bring  about  a 
policy  as  outlined.  NaluraUy  you  want  to 
help  save  American  lives.  You  can  by  urging 
that  the  CDF's  be  utilized  In  the  flght  against 
communism.  Every  such  man  who  fights 
for  the  universal  cause  of  freedom  elhninates 
the  need  for  one  American  soldier  In  that 
position.  These  men  are  not  untrained. 
They  have  experienced  combat.  Many  were 
Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers  who  when  cap- 
tured were  forced  to  flght  for  their  captors, 
the  Communists.  They  were  used  in  the  first 
waves  of  the  shock  troops  making  heavy  as- 
saults, in  order  that  they  would  absorb  the 
heaviest  Are  and  soften  up  the  way  for  the 
Communist  regulars.  The  CDF's  would  flght, 
not  as  mercenaries  flghting  our  flght.  but  as 
liberators  of  their  own  peoples.  Adequate 
barrages  of  the  truth  of  our  action  in  this 
matter  would  be  necessary  beforehand  to 
overcome  Soviet  propaganda  that  we  would 
be  enslaving  these  men  for  our  cause. 

Your  voice  can  do  much  to  bring  about 
this  policy.  You  can  do  much  more  than 
speak  to  friends  and  associstes  about  these 
things.  Magnify  your  voice  by  writing  let- 
ters to  your  newspaper  editor  and  radio  com- 
mentator pointing  out  the  log^lc  of  this  plan. 
Get  off  a  letter  to  your  Congressman — and 
to  your  Senators.  These  men,  especially  the 
_  newly  elected  ones,  want  to  know  what  their 
constituents  are  thinking.  Tell  them  what 
you  think  on  this  Issue.  Your  local  officials 
can  give  you  ttieir  names.  Address  them  at 
House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

SHOW     TOUB     HBARTTELT     FECLINC     POB     THESE 
tJNrOBTUNATB      POW      FEIENOa      BT      SENDING 

cirrs 

But  in  the  meantime  these  CDF's  are 
forced  to  remain  idle  In  the  camps.  The 
Chrlstlanform  suggests  that  we  do  something 
helpful  for  these  men  right  now  while  policy 
makers  try  to  arrive  at  a  solution  on  their 
disposition.  And  what  can  we  do?  Mr. 
Bogolepov  concluded  his  article  by  pointing 
up  the  necessity  of  Americans  reaching  for 
the  hearts  of  the  peoples  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  These  CDF's  are  such  people,  and 
while  this  side  of  the  curtain  their  lot  Is  un- 
certain, they  dont  understand  the  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  West  not 
only  of  their  plight  but  of  the  whole  conflict 
between  the  two  ways  of  life.  Their  morale 
would  be  Increased  a  thousandfold  and  their 
will  to  flght,  not  only  for  their  own  freedom 
and  that  of  their  loved  ones,  but  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  mankind,  if  we  now  reach  out  to 
them  from  the  goodness  of  our  hearts  and 
help  them. 

Everyone,  of  course,  is  urged  to  help  the 
innocents — the  orphans  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  Korea.  There  are  agencies  helping 
them  and  they  need  great  quantities  of  food 
and  clothing.  But  to  our  knowledge  no  one 
Is  doing  anything  to  help  the  CDF's  whose 
lives  are  still  being  bargained  for  by  truce 
negotiators.  The  Chrtstianform  is  launch- 
ing Operation  Reach-Out,  a  project  to  give 
concrete  aid  to  these  men  who  need  o\ir  as- 
surance that  we  stand  behind  them.  Let  the 
American  people  prove  that  we  understand 
their  action,  and  welcome  them,  and  that 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will  be 
free  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
men  to  whom  they  surrendered,  against  the 
Communist  enemy.  Let  our  deeds  speak  for 
themselves  and  for  America. 

SEND  GITTS  DIRECT  TO  OUS  KOBXAN  POW  CAMPS 

We  tu-ge  that  cigarettes  and  games  such  as 
chess,  checkers,  etc.,  to  help  pass  the  time 
(they're  adequately  fed  and  clothed)  be  sent 
to  Prisoners  of  War,  care  of  Commanding  Offi- 
cer. Prisoner  of  War  Command  (Provisional) , 
APO  69,  San  Francisco,  CalU.,  or  you  can 
send  money  to  the  Chrlstlanform  marked  for 
Operation  Reach-Out,  with  which  books  in 
Chinese  and  Korean  will  be  purchased  and 
forwarded  to  the  CDF's. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  HACK 

OP  WASHTNGTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13, 19S3 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  of  careless  and  ineffi- 
cient logging  of  our  forests  has  gone. 
In  its  place  has  come  scientific  and  care- 
ful harvesting  of  the  forest  with  the 
result  that  more  timber  is  being  har- 
vested and  less  timber  wasted. 

Also,  new  uses  for  woods  are  being  de- 
veloped, especially  for  logs  formerly  con- 
sidered too  small  or  unsuited  for  utiliza- 
tion. The  forest  is  being  made  to  supply 
more  raw  materials  per  acre  and  there- 
fore more  man-hours  of  labor,  all  of 
which  tends  toward  a  sounder  and  more 
prosperous  forest  economy. 

Recently.  Mr.  George  L.  Drake,  vice 
president  of  the  Simpson  Logging  Co 
of  Shelton,  Wash.,  dehvered  an  address 
to  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion Association  at  a  meeting  in  Victoria. 
British  Columbia.  Because  his  address' 
reveals  what  is  being  done  and  what  can 
be  done  toward  better  utilization  of  our 
forests.  I  append  it  to  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Drake's  speech  follows: 
Application    op    Forestry    bt    thb    Acre 
Through    DnTERsmiD    Production    Appu- 

CATION   IN  THE  WESTERN    UNTrED  STATES 

Improvement  in  the  practice  of  forestry.  If 
it  is  to  be  realistic,  must  be  Justified  not 
alone  by  sUvlcultural  improvement  to  the 
stand  but  also  by  proving  profitable.  Years 
ago  a  distinguished  German  forester.  Dr.  Carl 
Schenck,  known  to  many  of  you,  taught  his 
boys  at  Blltmore  that  the  only  sound  for- 
estry is  the  forestry  that  pays. 

Progress  In  better  forestry  practices  has 
been  most  marked  where  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  forest,  not 
only  for  the  most  valuable  trees  but  also 
for  the  poorer  trees  and  less  desirable  spe- 
cies. As  markets  have  been  developed  for 
the^  low-grade  and  smaUer  trees,  the  stand- 
ards of  utlllEatlon  have  risen. 

With  the  degree  of  Intensity  of  forestry 
practices  dependent  upon  sound  economics, 
rather  than  theory  or  idealism,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  plan  to  be  prescribed  for  a 
given  area  be  localized  to  fit  conditions  on 
the  ground.  Blanket  rules  could  well  de- 
feat the  purpose,  and  we  must  apply  our 
forest  thinking  naore  to  the  forest  acre  than 
to  the  forest  area. 

Each  forest  region  or  type  presents  prob- 
lems of  management  pecuUar  to  itself,  all 
of  which  precludes  blanket  rules.  In  the 
area  assigned  to  me  for  this  paper,  the  West- 
ern United  States,  there  are  four  main  forest 
regions:  ponderosa  pine,  Idaho  white  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  and  redwood. 

Throughout  all  these  four  regions,  how- 
ever, three  factors  are  common  and  affect  the 
degree  of  utlllEatlon  and  silviculture  that 
can  be  practiced  economically.  These  are 
transpOTUtion,  logging  conditions,  and  spe- 
cies. Transportation  and  logging  costs  de- 
pend on  distance  from  market  and  on  ter- 
rain. So-called  inferior  species,  for  which 
limited  markets  exist,  affect  the  degree  of 
wood  utilization. 

The  high  lights  of  these  problems  In  the 
four  western  forest  regions,  as  one  has  ob- 
served them  on  the  ground,  follow: 

pondebosa  pine  begiow 
The   ponderosa   pins    region   oovsrs   th« 
mountain  and   plateau  areas  of  the   West 
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from  the  Blade  mils  of  Sooth  Dakota  aouth 
to  New  Mexico  and  west  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Cascades  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
both  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  In  Cali- 
fornia. Intermingled  with  the  ponderosa 
pine,  in  widely  rarylng  amounts,  are  sugar 
pine.  Douglas  fir,  western  larch,  and  the  true 
firs,  so  that  blanket  rules  are  not  applicable, 
and  forestry  by  the  acre  should  be  the  guld- 
irg  plan. 

This  region,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
to  the  country,  has  been  on  a  lumber  basis, 
and  It  is  only  recently  that  there  has  been 
any  trend  to  the  utilization  of  the  tree 
other  than  as  Itunber.  The  major  problem 
in  utilization  has  therefore  not  been  left- 
overs in  the  woods,  but  destruction  by  in- 
sects, disease,  or  fta«. 

Through  the  development  of  eqxilpment 
such  as  bulldozers  and  the  earth-moving 
machinery,  road  costs  have  been  reduced 
aiul  as  a  result  truck  roads  have  been  ez- 
tmdsd  into  areas  fcsmerly  considered  non- 
profltable  to  log.  Consequently,  salvage 
logging  of  damaged  timber  has  been  made 
possible,  all  of  which  has  greatly  reduced 
the  loss  in  timber,  and  has  helped  slow 
down  the  spread  of  the  beetles. 

The  demand  for  pulpwood  by  the  paper 
mills  Of  the  Lake  States  is  resulting  in  better 
utilization  Of  the  lodgepole  pine  and  spruce 
stands  of  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  ponderosa 
pine  region.  In  traveling  the  transconti- 
nental railroads,  one  frequently  sees  cars  of 
pulpwood  going  east.  This  development  is 
aiding  materially  in  the  utilization  of  the 
heavy  kill  of  spruce  in  Colorado. 

Progressive  operators,  like  our  own  Emmit 
Aston,  have  found  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing lodgepole  into  quality  lumber,  thus 
stretching  out  the  more  valuable  timber  and 
making  possible  better  silviculture.  In  cen- 
tral Oregon  there  has  developed  a  pole  mar- 
ket for  lodgepole  pine. 

Cardboard  plants,  like  the  one  at  Pilot 
Rock,  are  showing  the  way  for  better  utili- 
zation of  our  leftovers  in  the  mills  and 
woods. 

Improved  techniques  In  the  control  of 
pests  like  the  spruce  budworm  have  saved 
billions  of  feet  of  timber  for  future  use. 

The  pine  Industry  Is  aware  of  Its  prob- 
lems and,  despite  the  vastness  of  the  region, 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  through  its  for- 
estry stacr,  In  encowaglng  its  membsri  to 
do  more  logging  by  the  acre. 

ISaMO  WHTR  PIKS  UCIOIf 

This  rather  localized  area  in  Idaho  and 
Montana  has  forest  condltloiu  similar  to 
both  the  Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa  pine  re- 
gions— comparatively  heavy  stands  (due  to 
moisture  conditions)  and  steep  terrain  sim- 
ilar to  the  Douglas  fir  belt,  with  species  com- 
mon to  the  ponderosa  pine  region,  the  Idaho 
white  pine  at  the  lower  and  drier  elevations 
being  replaced  by  ponderosa  pine. 

In  this  area,  where  the  main  industry  out- 
side of  logging  is  mining,  there  has  always 
been  a  market  for  minor  forest  products; 
and  where  economically  feasible,  utilization 
standards  have  been  quite  high. 

This  has  been  a  region  of  great  fire  hazard, 
and  the  high  fire  risk  has  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced thinking  along  the  lines  of  long- 
time forest  management.  Great  strides  in 
forest  protection  in  the  past  decade,  in  which 
our  members  have  played  an  important  part, 
are  changing  the  pictiu^.  And  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  indxistries.  especially  in 
the  pulping  field,  that  will  provide  a  market 
for  small  round  wood,  more  forestry  by  the 
acre  will  be  practiced. 

DOT70LAS  na  Kxaioif 
While  Douglas  fir  is  the  universal  tree  west 
of  the  Rockies,  the  region  under  discussion 
embraces  only  the  area  west  of  the  Cascades, 
extending  into  British  Columbia  as  far  as 
the  northern  tip  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
slopping  over  the  Slsklyoxis  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Sacramento  in  the  south. 


This    region    Is    charactcrlaed    by   heavy 

stands  in  which  Douglas  fir  predominates. 
Big  trees,  most  of  which  are  overripe,  are  in- 
termingled with  small  trees,  the  terrain  is 
rugged,  major  nuirkets  are  far  away,  and  the 
fire  problem  is  very  acute  during  the  late 
siunmer  and  early  fall.  All  in  all  it  is  defi- 
nitely not  an  old  folks'  home,  like  the  South. 
But  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  the 
forest  problems  being  attacked  with  more 
sincerity  and  more  vigor.  Modesty  forbids 
me  adding  "more  Intelligence." 

To  offset  the  disadvantages  noted  over 
other  regions,  the  Douglas  Or  region  has  defi- 
nite advantages.  The  forest  stand  is  heavy 
and  made  up  of  large,  lilgh-grade  old- 
growth  timber.  While  road  costs  are  high 
due  to  topography,  the  heavy  stands  keep 
costs  within  balance.  Because  of  this  rough 
terrain  we  have  1^  the  country  in  the  de- 
velopment of  logging  equipment  and  meth- 
ods. We  introduced  the  bulldozer  to  the 
woods — no  problem  stumps  our  loggers. 

Our  big  problem  has  been  to  find  a  int>flt- 
able  market  for  our  small  and  low-grade 
woods.  But  the  research  agencies  are  devel- 
oping products  and  finding  better  methods 
to  utilize  these  woods  in  products  for  which 
they  were  formerly  thought  unusable. 
Markets  have  developed  and  the  logger  has 
found  a  way  to  produce  the  material  at  a 
cost  the  mill  could  pay.  Out  of  this  have 
developed  logging  terms  unknown  a  few 
years  ago:  prelogglng.  relogging.  and  thin- 
nlnga.  Salvage  logging  no  longer  means 
picking  up  logs  spUled  along  the  right-of- 
way  or  left  on  a  landing.  It  now  covers  the 
wider  range  of  recovery  from  snags  and 
windfalls,  stumps,  and  tops  left  in  earlier 
logging. 

The  development  of  plywood  mills  has  been 
a  great  stimuliu  to  better  utilization. 
Blocks  are  cut  out  between  breaks  and 
patches  of  rot.  in  chunks  and  logs  formerly 
left  in  the  woods.  Due  to  the  greater  recov- 
ery, stumpage  values  of  the  defective  stands 
in  the  Cascades  have  gone  up. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  experiment  In  making 
ptUp  out  of  conky  logs  holds  much  promise 
to  the  Willamette  Valley.  The  development 
of  plants  manufacturing  wood  fiber  products, 
other  than  pulp  from  left-overs  of  the  mills 
and  woods,  is  reducing  the  forest  drain  and 
adding  employment.  Public  agencies,  like 
the  Institute  of  Forest  ProducU  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Forest  Laboratory  at  Cor< 
▼allls.  Oreg.  (both  of  which  are  supported 
and  encouraged  by  Industry),  are  solving 
problems  and  disseminating  useful  knowl- 
edge, all  leading  to  better  utilization.  Our 
problems  are  so  large  that  much  remains  to 
be  done,  but  we  are  definitely  on  our  way 
toward  Improved  utilization  in  the  woods 
and  mills,  all  of  which  adds  up  to  better 
forestry. 

KZDWOOO   azcioN 

The  redwood  region,  although  the  smallest 
forest  region  of  the  United  States,  neverthe- 
less, by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  timber  and 
peculiar  properties  of  the  wood  and  possibly 
by  reason  of  being  confined  to  the  Bute  of 
California,  is  important. 

For  years  the  forest  economy  of  this  region 
developed  along  fixed  lines — utilization  of 
the  larger  redwood  for  lumber,  with  limited 
salvage  of  the  leftovers  In  the  woods  for  split 
products.  Today,  with  the  coming  of  ply- 
wood mills  to  the  region,  and  the  discovery 
that  the  quality  of  the  so-caUed  white  woods 
(mainly  Douglas  fir)  compares  well  with  the 
same  species  farther  north,  the  region  is 
faced  by  nruch  the  same  problems  as  the 
Douglas  fl*  region.  One  of  the  encovu-aglng 
developments  has  been  the  Increasing  use  of 
tractors  Instead  of  the  destructive  slack-line 
donkeys. 

Redwood  Is  exceptionally  wind -Ann.  and 
even  suppressed  trees  show  accelerated 
growth  when  give  release,  so  it  pays  to  leave 
small  trees  which  are  not  now  paying  their 
way. 


The  coming  of  the  masonlte  plant  to  Ukiah 
has  created  a  market  for  second  growth  red- 
wood ttiinnings.  The  proper  or  fuller  ut.ili- 
zation  of  second  growth  redwood  is  itili  a 
question  unsolved  as  too  Httle  is  known  of 
the  properties  of  the  wood.  The  redwood 
indiistry  is  aware  of  the  changing  conditions 
in  the  region. 

Another  encouraging  sign  of  progress  Is 
the  realisation  that  the  redwoods  are  not 
fireproof.  Unless  fire  is  controlled  and  in« 
telligently  used,  the  cut-over  areas  will  be 
taken  over  by  brush  rather  than  by  young 
timber. 

STTMlfAaT 

Problems  at  utillzstlon  in  the  woods,  an 
Important  factor  in  securing  good  forestry 
practices,  vary  with  each  forest  region,  but 
the  same  yardstick  holds — sound  forestry 
has  to  pay.  New  uses  for  wood,  cheaper 
methods  of  converting  wood  into  proAtabls 
products,  are  having  their  effect  in  getting 
better  utilization  and  with  it.  better  forestry 
in  the  woods,  thus  making  It  passible  for 
the  forester  to  treat  each  acre  according  to 
Its  needs. 

The  days  of  high -grading  the  forest  ar« 
over. 
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Wkat  BrooklTB  TUdu  •£  Mr.  SUlk't 
lUply 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  WKW  TOtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  JantMry  13, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  on« 
of  the  Representatives  from  Brooklsm.  I 
have  always  taken  great  pride  in  my 
home  borough.  Brookljm  is  kix>wn  as 
the  place  which  "lodges  the  Dodgers'* 
and  where  its  cltisens  are  known  to 
spealcthelr  mind  quite  freely  and  some- 
what  on  the  blunt  side.  If  any  Member 
of  this  House  ever  had  the  occasion  to 
attend  a  baseball  game  at  Brookl]m's 
Ebbets  Field,  he  must  have  certainly  had 
the  experience  of  listening  to  Brooklyn- 
Ites  speak  out  loud,  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  and  without  pulling  punches 
even  at  their  favorites,  known  reverently 
in  our  parts  as  "Dem  Bums." 

We  are  also  proud  in  our  borough  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a  great  home-town 
newspaper  and  an  excellent  metropolitan 
daily  at  the  same  time.  On  its  staff  is 
a  writer  named  Robert  M.  Grannis,  who 
typifies  Brooklj-n  and  always  speaks  his 
mind  as  a  true  son  of  Brooklyn  does.  In 
fact,  by  his  blunt  way  of  voicing  his 
opinion,  Grannis  has  Just  come  to  my 
rescue. 

People  have  been  asking  me  what  I 
thought  of  Prime  Minister  Stalin's  reply 
recently  to  the  questions  posed  to  him  by 
Mr.  James  Reston,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  the  Russian  leader  tried 
to  show  us  how  eager  he  was  to  end  the 
war  in  Korea  and  how  glad  he  would  be 
to  see  President-elect  Eisenhower.  Nat- 
urally, I  have  my  views  and  opinions  on 
Mr.  Stalin's  reply,  but  I  think  they  are 
best  expressed  by  Bob  Grannis  in  his 
Inimitable  Brooklynese.  In  fact,  I  would 
say  that  Bob  Grannis  has  given  Brook- 
lyn's answer  to  Mr.  Stalin.  His  brief 
article  appeared  in  the  Eagle  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  1952. 


In   connection   with    the   matter   of 
Stalin's  reply,  particularly  the  way  he 
utilizes  the  American  press  to  further 
his  own  ends  and  for  propagandizing  his 
views.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  another 
article  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  December  31,   1952.    It  is 
written  by  Roscoe  Drummond. 
Both  of  these  articles  read  as  follows: 
(Ptom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  December 
28.  1952] 
Om  Ham  Sats 
(By  Robert  IC  Grannis) 

TOAST  TO  STAUW:    WOBLD'S    MO.    1    FAXXS 

Guys  who  write  columns  have  it  all  over 
editorial  writers.  The  latter  gotU  deal  in 
polished  phrases,  avoid  words  like  alnt  and 
damn  Juat  like  a  pallbearer  can't  show  up 
for  the  services  in  a  bathing  suit  even  though 
he  may  be  going  swimming  6  minutes  after 
the  rites. 

Thto  U  going  to  be  a  column  about  Stalin 
and  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that  the 
guy  U  a  bum  and  if  there  la  an  international 
skid  row  like  the  local  one  we  have  at  Myrtle 
and  Adams  that's  where  he  should  be.  But 
X  doubt  very  much  that  he  could  compeu 
even  with  the  local  tramps  In  the  consump- 
tion of  the  gutter  beverage  known  as  Sneaky 
Pete.  He'd  sure  as  hsok  mlM  out  on  a  dl- 
-  ploma. 

I'vs  always  been  sure  that  Hitler  must 
have  had  two  heads  and  that  Joey  is  the 
other  one  and  that  neither  should  happen 
to  a  jar  of  alcohol  tn  a  medical  laboratory. 

Stalin  U  talking  about  peace  again.  He'd 
even  like  to  end  the  war  in  Korea.  And 
that  thought  kilU  me.  He  has  a  soft  racket 
In  Korea  and  at  no  cost  to  himself  and  it 
U  a  body  blow  to  the  United  States.  Who 
is  kidding  whom?  Most  of  the  O.  N.  nations 
dont  even  know  who  is  fighting  or  why. 
What  I  want  to  discuss  U  not  the  very  sen- 
sible and  dlgnined  John  Poster  Dulles  reply 
to  Sulin  but  a  smaU  incident  that  shows 
mors  dearly  than  anything  elss  that  a  jerk 
Is  a  jerk. 

The  Kremlin  faker  looked  across  the  world 
and  pinned  a  Stalin  peace  prise  on  the  wesklt 
of  Paul  Robeson  who  despite  the  affluence 
he  has  achieved  here  hates  our  guts  and 
never  missss  an  opportunity  to  say  so. 
Robeson  wanU  peace,  too.  but  the  shine  of 
the  Stars  and  Suipes  U  not  in  his  eyes  when 
he  sayi  so.  He  thinks  communism  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  world  dlleouna  and  that  little 
children  should  come  unto  Joe  instead  of 
Christ.  And  what  Is  religion  to  Joet  You 
get  shot  in  the  back  while  you  pray. 

If  Stalin  had  any  sincere  desire  for  decent 
relations  with  people  ouUlde  his  orbit  of 
degradation  he  would  not  have  awarded  a 
medal  to  a  man  who  has  misled  his  oa-n 
people  like  Paul  Robeson  has.  If  he 
couldn't  find  a  worthy  target  for  his  affec- 
tion he  at  least  could  have  said  "let's  see 
who  comes  along  next  year." 

There  might  be  some  circumstances  when 
Id  do  business  with  Joe.  But  he'd  have  to 
start  from  scratch  and  maybe  first  of  all 
clamp  the  Ud  on  his  mad  dogs  in  U.  N.  and 
show  some  signs  of  a  true  humanitarian 
spirit.  And  maybe  stop  purging  Jews  in  his 
satellite  countries.  Certainly  if  Joe  were  on 
the  level  bed  want  to  visit  the  United 
Butes — the  same  as  Roosevelt  went  to  Yalta 
and  TnuxuuD  to  Potsdam.  Who  does  he  think 
*!•  Is — the  master  of  the  universe? 

But  go  to  him  again?  Never.  And  here 
is  why  I  say  that.  His  hold  over  his  slaves 
has  no  more  strength  than  Is  In  palsied 
fingers.  The  people  he  has  terrorised  are 
merely  waiting  for  the  great  day  when  his 
system  will  perish  as  did  Hitler's.  So  please 
Ike  and  John  Foster  Dulles  keep  on  exposing 
nlm  as  a  monstrous  fraud  and  let  the  thun- 
der of  the  flag  of  freedom  sound  in  his  ears 
day  In  and  day  out.  Should  we  fear  hlmf 
BhotHd  we  fear  a  mouse? 
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(Prom  the  Christian  Sclenoe  Monitor  of 

December  31.  1853) 

Sraxm  or  thx  Nanoir 

(By  Roscoe  Dnmimond) 

HOW   STAUM    T7SE8    WXSTKSN   PKSSS   TO   BSMXTIT 
STAUIf 

WASHznoToir.— Por  a  Prime  Minister  who 
never  holds  a  press  conference— that  woiUd 
be  a  sight,  wouldn't  lt7-^oseph  6t*lin  Is 
quite  adept  at  using  the  western  press  at 
his  own  convenience  for  his  own  purposes. 

Ten  times  during  the  past  10  years  Stalin 
has  slipped  Into  the  free  flow  of  news  in  the 
West  a  set  of  written  answers  to  a  set  of 
fixed  questions. 

Such  a  device,  of  course,  leaves  all  the 
advantages  with  the  answerer.  There  U  no 
chancs  to  cross-examine  the  way  Washing- 
ton correspondente  are  free  to  cross-examine 
the  President;  no  chance  even  to  ask,  "What 
do  you  mean  by  that?"  or  "What  about 
this?"  or  to  put  in  a  follow-up  question 
which  might — tactlessly — draw  out  the  real 
meaning  of  what  Stalin  was  saying. 

la  looking  back  over  the  whole  10  of  the 
Staltn  questions  and  answers  It  can  b«  seen 
now  that  they  were  primarily  and  over- 
whelmingly propaganda  gestures.  Once  they 
announced  a  Soviet  Government  decision, 
once  only  did  they  foreshadow  a  definite 
Soviet  wish  to  negotiate  on  something,  and 
on  this  latest  occasion  it  is  anybody's  guess 
what  Stalin  Is  up  to.  and  until  he  replaces 
words  with  actions  It  Is  the  safest  assump- 
tion that  he  Is  not  up  to  anything  good. 

A  brief  rundown  of  past  Stalin  questions 
and  answers  should  bring  this  Kremlin  tech- 
nique into  a  clearer  foctxt.  Here  Is  the  rec- 
ord BO  far: 

In  1038  Stalin  answered  some  questions 
put  to  him  by  Roy  Howard  during  the  course 
of  which  he  assured  the  world  that  the  very 
thought  that  Moscow  might  try  to  export 
revolution  was  nonsense.  (Very  soporif- 
ic at  the  time,  but  since  World  War  n  that  Is 
about  all  Moscow  has  been  exporting.) 

On  October  1.  iwa.  Stalin  answered  some 
questions  put  to  him  by  Henry  C.  Cassldy  of 
the  Associated  Press  as  a  means  of  bringing 
pressure  upon  the  Allies  to  hurry  up  and 
open  a  second  front  against  Germany. 

On  November  14.  1949.  in  another  letter 
to  Mr.  Cassldy,  Stalin  ssld  he  thought  that 
the  offensive  In  Africa  (which  earlier  he  had 
argued  against)  turned  the  war  in  favor  of 
the  AUlss. 

On  May  8. 1943,  Stalin  turned  hU  question- 
answering  in  the  direction  of  Frank  Parker 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  blandly  told  the 
West  that  the  Soviet  Union  sincerely  wanted 
a  strong  postwar  Poland.  (Poland  Is  so 
strong  today  that  the  Kremlin  can  temple 
its  government  by  a  phone  call.) 

On  March  22.  1M6,  in  a  letter  to  Eddy  Gil- 
more  of  the  Associated  Press.  Stalin  ex- 
pressed his  love  for  the  United  Nations. 
(And  you  can  see  what  It  is  doing  for  the 
U.  N.)  • 

On  March  28.  1948.  Stalin  announced  to 
Hugh  BalUle,  president  of  the  United  Press 
(Instead  of  to  the  U.  N..  which  was  dealing 
with  the  matter) ,  that  Russia  and  Iran  had 
agreed  on  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Iran.  (Or.  to  put  it  more  accurately,  Russia 
had  agreed  to  live  up  to  Its  treaty  with 
Iran.) 

On  September  24.  1948,  Stalin  answered 
questions  from  Alexander  Worth  of  the 
Times,  of  London,  in  order  to  assure  the 
world  that  he  saw  no  danger  of  war. 
(That  was  In  the  middle  of  the  Communist 
effort  to  overrun  Greece.) 

On  October  29,  1948,  again  replying  to  Mr. 
Balllle.  Stalin  candidly  revealed  that  Russia 
did  not  have  the  atomic  bomb  at  a  time 
when  Russia  did  not  have  the  atomic  bomb. 
(He  never  has  brought  that  announcement 
up  to  date.) 

On  December  21,  1948,  Stalin  told  Elliott 
Roosevelt  that  he  saw  no  danger  of  military 


conflict.     (And  a  few  months  later  Russia 
seized  Czechoslovakia.) 

On  January  30.  1949.  Stalin  used  the  an- 
swers to  quesUons  from  Kingsbury  Smith  ot 
the  International  News  Service  (and  by  this 
iime  the  Kremlin  had  given  scoops  to  all 
three  American  press  services,  UP.  AP,  INS) 
to  list  temvB  for  lifting  the  blockade  of  Ber- 
lin. (This  was  the  one  occasion  Stalin  had 
diplomacy  and  not  propaganda  as  his  objec- 
tive.) He  added  that  he  would  have  no  ob- 
Jections  to  meeting  with  President  Tr\iman. 

On  February  2.  1949.  Stalin  amplified  this 
latter  sUtement  by  explaining  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  meet  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  if  he  would  come  to  Russia 
or  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia.  (Or  anywhere 
behind  the  iron  curtain.) 

On  AprU  2,  1952.  Stalin  replied  to  a  group 
of  American  newspaper  editors  in  order  to 
say  that  he,  for  one,  saw  no  danger  of  war. 
(Of  course,  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  was  only  nearing  the  and  of  its  second 
year  then.) 

Last  week  Stalin  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times  how  eager  he  was  to  end  the  war  in 
Korea.  (He  had  managed  to  keep  that  eager- 
ness well  under  control  at  the  U.  N.  3  weeks 
earlier.)  He  added  that  he'd  be  glad  to  see 
President-^ect  Eisenhower  about  peace  any- 
time. 

The  President-elect  Invited  Stalin  to  do 
Just  one  little  thing,  just  to  take  ooe  tiny 
little  action,  about  peace. 


Tax  ReBef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  January  13, 19S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
accompanying  resolution: 

Show  Folks  or  Akbbica, 
Chicago.  lU^  January  9,  19SS. 

DcAR  Cokoussuam:  The  matter  of  tax  re- 
lief should  be  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  and  In  this 
connection  we  ask  your  coxulderate  attention 
to  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  Show 
Polks  of  America,  a  copy  of  which  te  here- 
with enclosed. 

The  resolution  succinctly  states  our  posi- 
tion and  should  require  no  further  amplifl- 
cation.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  because  of  the 
easy  and  casual  manner  of  collection,  as 
well  as  the  alleged  painless  extraction  from 
the  public  purse  (althoxigh  amounting  to 
one-fifth  of  a  dollar),  the  so-called  amuse- 
ment  tax  is  always  one  of  the  first  imposed 
and  oiw  of  the  last  abated. 

We  bespeak  your  earnest  consideration  for 
tax  relief  in  a  field  that  deserves  your  atten- 
tion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  DAMItKLL, 

Legislative  Cfiairman, 
ShotD  Folks  of  America,  Ine, 

Whereas  a  Federal  tax  on  amusements  is 
In  effect  a  direct  tax  on  education,  the  fine 
arts,  and  American  culttire,  in  that  all  ad- 
missions to  the  opera,  ballet,  concerts,  re- 
citals, travelogues,  drama,  musical  comedy, 
the  legitimate  theater;  screen  productions. 
Including  historic  and  documentary  films. 
yes,  even  the  circus,  the  Heritage  of  every 
American  child,  in  the  guise  of  liuturles  are 
levied  upon;  that  such  a  tax  is  tantamount 
to  a  sisabls  confiscation  ot  our  culture  and 
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li  M.opprtMlTt  M  would  b«  a  Ux  on  Iltor*- 
turt;  that  tht  long  contlnuane«  of  luoh  a 
tax  li  dvtrlmtntal  to  a  mort  wldt-«pr«ad  ap« 
pr*eiatlon  ot  th«  fln«  arts  by  th«  artraft 
Amarloan  family,  and  t«nda  to  laaatn  tb« 
ehano«  of  produolng  an  Amarlean  Shakt* 
■paara.  BMthovtn,  or  Oaruao;  and 

Wh«r«ai  entartalnintnt  haa  long  b««n  oon- 
•Idarad  a  Yltal  alamant  In  th*  molding  of 
tha  military  might  of  our  Nation,  whlla  th« 
InMtlmaMt  eontributiona  of  ahow  ptopla.  In 
th*  training  oampa,  hoapitalt,  and  advanc«d 
ar«aa  OTwrtaaa,  hava  tand«d  to  incrtaa*  tha 
moralt  of  our  fighting  man  and  maka  for  a 
graatar  asprit  da  eorpa:  that,  by  tha  aama 
tokan,  antartainmant  for  our  paopla  on  tha 
homa  front  ahould  be  mad*  a«  acoaaaibla  and 
unraatrieted.  that  tha  morala  of  our  p«o« 
pla  at  work  may  ba  anhanead,  for  a  happy 
paApla  hara  the  capacity  to  work  and  even 
pray  tha  mora,  particularly  in  time  of  atraaa; 
and 

Wharaas  ahow  paopla  have  been  unaelflah 
in  contributing  their  time  and  talent  to  all 
phllanthrc^e  eauaae,  aa  is  witneaaed  by  their 
aponsorahip  of  Nation-wide  oampaigna  in 
behalf  of  thoae  stricken  with  cancer,  tuber> 
cxUoaiB,  heart  disease,  polio,  and  even  more 
recently  an  appeal  for  funds  furthering  the 
participation  of  American  contestants  In  the 
Olympics,  to  mention  but  a  few;  In  fact, 
many  of  the  greatest  names  in  show  business 
have  bectane  best  known  and  universally  be- 
loved because  of  their  sponsorship  of  hu- 
manitarian causes:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  tax  on  amiisementa 
has.  for  many  long  and  tedious  months, 
placed  an  undue  burden  on  all  entrepreneurs 
of  the  entertainment  industry,  to  thte  end 
that  the  further  and  indefinite  continuance 
of  such  tax.  without  any  respite  or  relief, 
may  well  tax  the  legitimate  theater  and 
movie  house  out  of  existence,  thus  greatly 
restricting  an  admirable  profession  to  a  lim- 
ited few:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Show  Folks  of  America,  in 
regular  meeting  assembled  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel.  Chicago,  III.,  on  November  18.  1952, 
does  hereby  petition  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  terminate,  at  the  earliest  poa- 
alble  date,  the  Federal  tax  on  amusements, 
to  the  end  that  there  will  be  made  more 
available  to  all  our  people  the  many  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  entertaiiunent  world 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  that  through  the 
medium  of  entertainment  the  lives  of  our 
people  may  be  quickened  and  fxirther  en- 
riched; that  we  may  have  greater  unity  in 
the  United  States  In  our  ever  constant  vigi- 
lance to  preserve  and  extend  the  institutions 
of  American  freedom;  and  finally,  that  the 
golden  age  of  the  theater  may  soon  return  to 
our  l>eloved  land;  and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be     transmitted     to     the     President-elect, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  all  Members  of  the 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  press. 
Show  Polks  of  Amkbica, 
James  E.  Kidweix,  President. 


Enlargement  of  01>jipic  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Truman's  Executive 
order  of  last  week,  enlarging  the  Olym- 
pic National  Park  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington by  47.753  acres,  has  raised  a 
furore  of  protests  from  the  citizens  of 


Washington  State.  They  are  saying  this 
park  enlargement  la  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  power-hvmgry  Federal  bureau- 
crats usurping  State  rights. 

The  Olympic  National  Park,  even 
before  the  President's  enlargements, 
covered  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the 
entire  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Qovernor  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Washington  State  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Commission  all  said  the  park  was  too 
large  and  that  It  ought  to  be  reduced  in 
else,  not  enlarged.  Yet  the  President,  in 
utter  disregard  and  defiance  of  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  expressed  by  their  elected  officials, 
went  ahead  and  enlarged  the  park  air- 
way. 

The  people  of  Washington  State  do 
not  think  that  the  President  knew  much 
about  the  Olympic  National  Park  and 
the  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  State  enlargement  of  the  park  will 
have.  They  think  he  is  the  victim  of  bad 
advice  given  him  by  arrogant  Federal 
bureaucrats  who  want  all  power  and  all 
property  of  the  Nation  put  under  their 
own  control. 

The  people  of  Washington  State  feel 
their  wishes  were  unheeded,  that  ttieir 
protests  were  ignored,  and  that  their 
pleas  for  a  hearing  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
They  do  not  think  they  have  been  treated 
fairly  and  justly. 

The  President  had  7  srears  during  his 
administration  to  enlarge  the  park  If  he 
elected  to  do  so.  In  those  7  years  he  did 
not  act  to  enlarge  it.  Then,  wUth  his 
administration  expiring,  with  only  14 
days  to  go,  he  issued  the  order  enlarg- 
ing the  park.  Having  failed  to  issue 
such  an  order  for  7  years,  he  should  not 
have  done  so  in  the  last  days  of  his  term, 
but  should  have  left  the  issue  for  the 
new  President  to  decide.  That  President 
Truman  did  not  act  during  his  first  7 
years  in  office  proves  the  park  enlarge- 
ment was  not  urgent  and  did  not  have 
to  be  decreed  hastily  in  the  closing  days 
of  his  expiring  administration. 

Indicative  of  the  feeling  of  Washing- 
ton State  residents  about  the  unfairness 
of  the  President's  decision  to  enlarge  the 
park  is  an  editorial  from  the  Aberdeen 
Daily  World.  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  which 
follows:  ^ 

Anothdi  Steai. 

We  hate  to  be  abject  in  our  resignation, 
but  what  is  there  to  do  but  shrug  shoulders 
over  the  latest  Olympic  National  Park  steal. 

President  Truman  has  by  proclamation 
added  47,753  acres  to  the  park,  for  a  total 
now  of  896,600  acres,  an  area  larger  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  enormity  of  the  steal  cannot  be  judged 
without  taking  into  account  the  people  of 
the  Queets  Valley  who  have  been  dispos- 
sessed, the  removal  from  public  use  of  the 
best  farm  lands  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Olympics,  the  locking  away  of  tremendous 
wealth  in  forests  and  minerals  and  water 
power,  and  the  removal  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  some  of  the  best  tree-growing  land 
on  the  globe. 

Another  factor  Involved  Is  the  Government 
pressiu-e  to  Increase  rather  than  decrease 
Federal  land  holdings.  Already  the  Federal 
Government  controls  much  of  the  land  area 
of  the  West  in  one  form  or  another.  Some 
of  this,  like  grazing  lands  and  national  for- 
ests, is  open  to  public  use.  Forests  like  the 
Olympic  National  Forest  have  been  lilghly 


banaflclal  to  nearby  comrounltlaa.  but  parks 
ara  a  different  matter.  Thay  lock  away 
waalth  that  cannot  ba  touched  in  any  way, 

Tha  big  protest  in  thia  Stat*  over  tha 
Olympic  National  Park  waa  in  Ita  unnacas- 
aary  aiaa.  A  park  of  half  tht  acraaga  would 
aarva  Juat  aa  wtll.  It  would  prtaanra  tha 
natural  baauttaa  of  tht  hlvh  Oiymploa  and 
vaat  tamplta  of  tlrgln  rain  foraat.  Bu% 
Me.OOO  acraa  ara  ail  out  of  raaaoa.  1% 
amounta  to  conflacation  of  a  natural  ra- 
aourct,  timber,  for  no  purpoat. 

It  la  not  rtaaonablt  to  atauma  that  vialtora 
will  go  tramping  through  tht  dtnat  rain  for- 
aata  to  admire  tht  giant  Sitka  aprucea.  Tha 
counuy  ia  a  wUdarnaaa  ahunnad  avan  by  wUd 
oraaturta  btcauat  of  tht  rough  terrain  and 
dtnalty  of  foraat  and  ground  cover. 

Tha  lock-away  haa  been  dont  without  any 
exploration  of  poaalbla  minaral  waalth. 
There  may  b«  none,  but  again  tha  waalth 
atored  in  the  ground  may  ba  tramandoua. 
Kven  ao  It  cannot  be  touched  unlaaa  tha 
park-creating  proclamationa  ara  ravaraad  by 
congraaaionai  action. 

Praaident  Truman  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  laautd  hla  order 
adding  the  additional  47.75S  acres  to  tha 
park.  In  fact  at  one  time  he  denied  he  knew 
anything  about  the  enlargement  plan,  yet 
the  announcement  at  the  time  had  hia  sig- 
nature. It  is  doubtful  U  tht  Praaident  had 
any  personal  Interest  in  the  matter,  he  mart- 
ly  followed  the  request  of  his  departments, 
yet  he  proceeded  farther  on  a  plan  that  may 
in  time  deny  hundreds  of  thouaanda  of  Wash- 
ington people  a  right  to  cultivata  the  ra- 
aources  of  ttie  earth. 

Another  disconcerting  factor  la  tht  titter 
Federal  disregard  of  local  sentiment  concern- 
ing the  Olympic  Park  matter.  We  protested 
to  no  avail.  Federal  bureaucracy  was  bull- 
headed  and  dogmatic,  led  by  ill-advised 
visionaries  who  wouldn't  know  the  algnlfl- 
cance  of  a  flr  snag  jn  an  overripe  foreat. 
Deaf  ears  were  turned  to  our  own  Oovemor 
and  legislators  who  tried  to  point  out  tha 
wastefulness  of  attempting  to  make  a  mon- 
ument of  such  temporary  things  as  trees. 

We  have  been  rudely  handled  in  what 
aeems  to  be  almost  spite  on  the  part  of  an 
outgoing  and  fast-fading  administration. 
The  fuU  sting  of  the  blow  may  not  be  felt 
for  a  long  time,  but  It  was  a  Sunday  punch 
that  will  leave  a  lasting  bruise. 
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Jdhis  aad  Ethel  Rosenberf        ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Members  of  Congress,  I  have  been 
besieged  by  entreaties  on  behalf  of 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg,  urging  me 
to  intercede  with  the  President  on  their 
behalf. 

My  position  with  reference  to  this  and 
all  similar  cases  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  as  follows: 

Our  Government  Is  wisely  divided  by 
the  Constitution  into  three  branches  of 
Government— the  executive,  the  judi- 
cial, and  the  legislative.  Each  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  power;  none  should 
ever  impinge  upon  the  other.  Legislators 
should  never  be  called  upon  to  act  with 
reference  to  court  proceedings,  and 
wherever  full  and  fair  trial  has  been 
had,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rosenbergs, 


and  complete  protection  haa  been  ac- 
corded to  them  by  reeort  to  the  appellate 
oourta  in  accordance  with  our  law.  aa 
haa  been  done  In  the  Rosenberg  caae, 
there  la  no  reaaon  for  action  on  the  part 
of  any  legislator 


PMm  eountrtaa  to  mak*  tha  Itaavy  aaerUleta 
Moaaaary  for  thair  auoetaaful  dafanaa  avaa 
whan  wa  ba?t  dont  our  utmost  to  aaaist 
tham. 

Britain  la  a  faithful  ally  who  will  stand 
to  bar  military  angagamanu  ao  long  aa  tha     ^ ^"^"-^    ~ 

The  matter  of  commuUUon  of  the    ^SSSI^SlliTJlSS^l^t'^r^JliSu^iZ^'**,    "^  might 'bt  in  tht  air  it  tht  Rua^an  ad- 
ine  (uatvcr  w   cuounuMuwi  oi   ui«     •}^*M  M  »•  Lsbor  garty  or  a  eoaiition  of     vanea  war*  as  skillful  aa  wa  in  prudanea 

tnt  two  w  in  powar.   Tha  laft-wlng  altmtnt     -'-—-•-*  '^ - 

that  arrays  Itsalf  around  Anaurln  Bavan  aa 

lu  atandard  baarar  doaa  not  lova  Amtrioa  or 

Amtrieana.    Wart  that  faetion  to  oontrol,  it 

probably  would  command  to  tha  paopla  tha 


eomplattd  tht  raarmamaat  of  har  divisions, 
which  ara  as  good  as  any  in  Buropa,  and 
havt.  In  addition,  a  furious  hatrtd  of  Rusala 
that  all  tha  wUas  of  oommuniam  oannot 
alaka.  Tht  stratagloal  problam  of  Turkay  ta 
oomplloatad.  baeauaa  thart  Is  dangsr  ona 


sentence  la  one  for  executive  clemen- 
cy, that  should  be  exerclaed  upon  a  re- 
view of  the  record  and  all  of  the  at- 
tendant facts,  by  the  President  Such 
executive  clemency  should  not  be  Induced 
by  mass  hjrsterla.  no  matter  who  at- 
tempts to  create  such  hysteria.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Rosenbergs  which  I 
could  communicate  to  the  President,  and 
which  would  help  him  In  properly  deter- 
minUig  the  matter. 

I  do  not  mind  saying  that  If  I  were  the 
President.  I  would  be  highly  suspicious 
of  any  efforts  on  their  behalf  that  were 
Initiated,  sponsored,  or  collaborated  In 
by  Communists  or  fellow  travelers. 

I  particularly  abhor  the  unjustified  at- 
tempt from  various  sources  to  inject  a 
pretense  of  anti-Semitism  into  this  case, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
judge,  the  prosecutor,  several  of  the 
Jurors,  and  several  of  the  witnesses  were 
all  of  the  same  religious  faith  Into  which 
the  Rosenbergs  were  bom. 


ahould  axpaot  It  to  ba:  but  avarything  at 
praaant  Indloataa  that  tha  Turka  will  giva  as 
good  an  aooount  of  thamaalvaa,  man  ft>r  man. 
gun  for  gun,  tank  for  tank,  aa  any  army  on 
tha  waatarn  front.    It  U  of  tht  utmoat  im- 


rrJlSMil"!^'*'  '  R««»»h  offtr  of  nautrallty     portanca  that  tha  Turkish  forces  should  not 
aa  batttr  than  axpoaura  to  an  atomic  hlita.     be  diaaipatad  In  alToru  to  garriaon  alr&alds 


A  FereigB  Policy:  Tkc  Next  Step 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  Tnmiifia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI^REPRESENTATlVfil 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  address  which  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  before 
the  Richmond  Chaml)er  of  Commerce 
January  8.  1953,  on  tlie  subject  A  For- 
eign Policy:  The  Next  Step. 

Dr.  Freeman  is  probably  best  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the 
author  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  George 
Washington,  two  of  the  outstanding 
biographies  of  this  generation.  He  has 
many  other  attainments.  He  is  a  pro- 
found scholar,  renowned  educator,  dis- 
tinguished historian,  eminent  journalist, 
well-known  commentator  and  lecturer, 
as  well  as  a  brilliant  wiiter. 

Having  very  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  visit  to  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  Dr.  Freeman  is  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  discuss  our  foreign  policy, 
which  is  the  major  question  facing  our 
Nation  at  this  time.  His  analysis  and 
conclusions,  in  my  judgment,  are  as 
sound  as  they  are  timely  and  enlight- 
ening. 

Dr.  Freeman's  address  follows: 

A  Foreign  Pouct:  Th«  Next  Step 
The  defense  of  Western  Europe  today  rests 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
to  which  the  nations  tiu-eatened  by  Russia 
are  contributing  men  and  arms  in  proportion 
to  their  financial  strength,  their  population, 
and  their  p>ower  to  manufacture  military 
equipment  of  every  sort.  NATO  la  sound  In 
principle;  Ito  fundamental  wealcness  is  its 
assumption  of  the  wUilngness  of  some  Buro« 


axpoaura  to  an  atomic  bitu. 
In  the  now  improbable  avtnt  of  this  Ulumph 
of  pro-Ruaatan  nautrallty.  NATO  would  have 
the  support  of  hundrada  of  thouaanda  of 
BritUh  volunteers,  including  a  auparb  Royal 
Air  Force,  but  we  might  loaa  our  Bnglish  and 
Scotch  baaaa.  Britain'a  economic  futurt  ta 
hard  but  not  hopelaaa.  There  may  be  tha 
magic  of  new  voyaging  and  economic 
achiavtmant  in  tht  rtign  of  another  Queen 
■llaabtth.  Her  Drake  and  her  Raleigh  may 
bt  thott  of  a  succasaful  starling  bloc. 

Belgium  Is  doing  well  economically  and  la 
friendly  to  NATO.  Holland  U  lata  reluctant 
than  she  was  a  year  agou  The  largaat  contri- 
bution of  thaaa  two  will  be  small  enough. 

France  should  ba  the  power  to  hold  the 
Rhine  against  any  invader;  but  the  Franca 
of  19S3  is  not  the  France  of  1913.  A  majority 
of  the  people  who  have  endured  two  devas- 
tating wars  of  invasion  in  their  lifetime  have 
no  heart  for  a  third  conflict  and  no  Intention 
of  engaging  in  it.  If  one  man  asserts  that 
France  must  resist  the  Reds,  his  neighbor 
usually  answers.  "We  can  have  neutrality; 
this  quarrel  is  America's,  not  ours;  Russia's 
Interest  haa  shifted  to  the  Far  East;  she  has 
no  intention  of  invading  \u."  In  the  hearts 
of  most  French,  the  real  enemy  is  not  Russia 
but  Germany.  There  Is  only  the  faintest 
prospect.  In  the  judgment  of  this  student, 
that  the  French  will  consent  to  the  tnclvislon 
of  any  large  German  units  in  NATO  forces. 
If  chances  must  be  talcen.  more  than  half  the 
French  probably  will  take  those  chances 
with  Russia,  whom  they  have  not  fought  in 
almost  a  century,  rather  than  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  their  enemy  in  three 
wars  since  1869. 

The  Bonn  government  at  the  moment  pre- 
fers a  subordinate  place  in  a  western  alliance 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Slav,  but  West  Germany 
puts  reunion  above  all  else  and  looks  to  the 
day  when  the  hard  work,  the  tlirift.  and  the 
sklU  of  a  unified  German  people  will  give 
them  once  again  the  economic  and.  after 
that,  the  nUUtary  domination  of  central 
Europe.  Would  not  we  Americans  take  ex- 
actly the  same  view  If  we  had  been  separated 
and  then  found  our  conquerors  divided? 

The  Italians  are  putting  excellent  human 
material  into  their  army  because  military 
service  seems  preferable  to  idleness  in  a  coun- 
try of  ominous  unemployment,  but  their  di- 
visions do  not  yet  possess  uniform  equip- 
ment. Although  their  military  schools  are 
as  good  as  any,  and  their  officers  corps  Is  Im- 
proving In  quality,  there  Is  an  Indefinable 
feeling  in  northern  Europe  that  the  Italians 
do  not  believe  they  yet  have  l)een  forgiven 
for  their  adherence  to  Germany  In  1939. 
Beyond  question,  also,  those  qtilet.  swiftly 
moving  platoons  of  infantry  that  one  en- 
counters on  many  an  Italian  road  are  not 
t>eing  trained  for  war  Iieyond  the  Alps  but 
for  fighting  In  the  streets  of  their  own  cities 
where  the  Red  flag  may  flap  behind  a  bar- 
ricade. 

In  the  Near  and  Middle  East  the  outlook  is 
not  unfavorable.  If  ever  the  Yugoslavs  and 
the  Italians  can  l>e  brought  to  amity.  Tito's 
divisions  probably  will  be  found  as  tough, 
stubborn  allies  as  their  grandfathers  were  In 
the  Serbian  campaign  of  1914-15.  In  spite 
of  the  drain  of  the  border  war,  now  liappily 
suspended,  the  Greeks  are  filling  their  ranks 
with  excellent  fighters.    Turkey  lias  almost 


that  must  ba  regarded  aa  axptndabla. 

Tht  link  bttwttn  tht  forcta  in  the  Mlddla 
Sast  and  thoaa  in  Wtatarn  Kuropt  is.  of 
oourae,  the  Mediterranean.  On  tht  southern 
ahoraa  of  those  fabled  watara,  almost  mid- 
way bttwttn  Casablanca  and  tha  NUt.  la 
TripoU,  capital  of  the  youthful  republic  of 
Libya,  the  hungry  aanda  of  which  cover  an 
empire  aa  large  as  our  Texas.  TThaaa  Ubyana 
are  our  friends  and  they  offer  ua  tht  least 
inaacura  advance  l>aaaa  wt  have  outalda  tha 
ArcUc. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  tht  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  European  rearmament.  At" 
every  stage  and  in  every  way  it  is  hampered 
by  frightful  depreciation  of  currency  and 
by  grim  deficits  of  International  trade.  Five 
American  dollars  now  will  purchase  In  tha 
aggregate  10  British  shillings,  plus  ;>0  Bel- 
gian  francs,  500  French  francs,  and  740  Ital« 
ian  lire,  the  gross  nominal  value  of  which, 
at  standards  prevailing  when  Germany  first 
went  mad  (1914).  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately $260.  In  the  face  of  this,  motor 
traffic  in  French  and  lUlian  citiea  is  rela- 
tively as  heavy,  the  width  of  the  streets 
considered,  as  it  is  in  the  eastern  United 
Statea.  It  would  be  exceedingly  Interesting 
if  someone  computed  the  effect  the  importa- 
tion of  gasoline  for  pleasure  driving  by  Ital- 
ians and  French  is  liavlng  on  their  ndversa 
balance  of  trade.  Both  must  buy  with  ex- 
ported goods  or  diministilng  cash  every  liter 
of  gasoline  they  use  unless  they  hereafter 
produce  It.  synthetically  at  even  higher 
prices.  Italy's  population  la  growing  as  rap- 
idly as  ever.  France  is  bleeding  heavily 
from  the  operations  in  Indochina,  which 
some  call  France's  Korea.  The  burden  of  that 
war  coat  weiglis  heavily  in  the  scale  of  tha 
deficit  no  ministry  can  prevail  upon  tha 
National  Assembly  to  face  and  to  overcome 
with  heavier  taxation  and  longer  hours  of 
work  in  the  factories.  There  still  are  mag- 
nificent spirits  in  France,  but  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  dominant  is.  "Let  us  eat. 
drink,  and  l>e  merry     •     •     •." 

Must  we  add  the  fatal  clause  of  the  old 
aphorism — "for  tomorrow  we  die"?  Ameri- 
cans cannot  afford  to  blink  that  question. 
Except  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards 
of  decent  and  economical  government  in 
the  United  States,  no  question  l>efore  us  In 
tills  year  of  change  Is  so  important.  We 
must  face  it  and  answer  it  as  best  we  can, 
even  if  superpatrlots  say  we  are  cowardly  or 
afraid  of  Russia  or  are  giving  comfort  to 
Communists.    Truth  appears  to  l>e  this: 

If  Russia  strikes  in  1953  after  the  grain  ia 
harvested,  she  can  tlirow  quickly  Into  action 
alx>ut  30  divisions  that  now  are  grouped 
strategically  around  Berlin.  These  30  may 
he  confronted  by  12  NATO  divisions  of  first- 
class  troops,  well  trained  and  well  led.  In 
the  contemplated  war  of  maneuver  that 
would  follow,  the  NATO  divisions  would  have 
the  support  of  planes  and  fliers  based  in 
depth  on  a  great  number  of  French  and 
British  airfields.  These  air  units,  in  tivn. 
would  be  reenforced  by  the  strategic  air 
force,  which  Is  Ijelng  trained  for  long-range 
atomic  warfare. 

Oiu*  Government  has  no  intention  whatso- 
ever of  using  atomic  weapons,  either'  the 
familiar  or  the  new,  unless  Russia  attacks, 
but  if  Russia  does  strike  the  first  blow,  our 
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forces  will  drop  atomJc  bombs  on  military 
targets.  This  should  be  understood  clearly 
In  all  Its  essential  bearings.  If  Russia  con- 
cluded that  a  surprise  atomic  attack  on 
America  was  too  hazardous  to  undertake,  she 
might  announce  that  she  would  ban  that 
weapon  In  E^iropean  warfare.  This  would 
leave  her,  of  course,  with  vast  numerical  su- 
periority In  ground  forces.  We  could  not 
permit  her  to  employ  her  superiority,  which 
would  be  In  men,  while  we  withheld  our  su- 
p«-iorlty,  which  would  be  in  atomic  weapons. 
Once  the  Russians  began  an  offensive,  a 
KATO  satiuYtlon  counterofTensive  would  be 
launched  forthwith  against  every  known 
Russian  oil  refinery  and  munition  plant. 

This  sounds  magnificent  and  decisive,  but 
the  success  of  this  most  crucial  of  all  air 
attacks — literally  a  vast  raid  to  end  raids — • 
would  depend  on  two  things:  One  would  be 
the  accuracy  of  the  Information  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  collected  regarding 
the  location  of  the  Russian  war  plants. 
The  other  would  be  the  magnitude  of  our 
store  of  atom  bombs.  If  we  were  mistaken 
In  our  Information  and  expended  any  con- 
siderable part  of  our  stock  of  bombs  on 
valueless  targets,  we  would  face  a  struggle 
In  comparison  with  which  the  Second  World 
War  called  for  a  minor  concentration  of 
Industrial  effort  and  Individual  sacrifice. 
The  campaigns  in  Korea  would  be.  In  con- 
trast, aa  "a  watch  In  the  night  when  It  la 
past.'* 

Were  NATO  to  fall  in  the  air,  all  the  active 
divisions  of  every  nationality  In  Western 
Europe  doubtless  would  stick  together  under 
determined  leaders — but  history  says  that  of 
the  men  who  fought  at  Thermopylae,  and  of 
those  who  dropped  from  paralyzed  hands 
their  banners  of  stars  and  bars  as  a  pall  for 
heroes  on  Cemetery  Ridge  at  CSettysburg. 
NATO  troops  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
hurl  back  If,  Indeed,  they  could  withstand 
a  Russian  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  Prance. 
The  prime  reason  would  be  that  the  West- 
ern Allies  would  not  have  adequate  reserves 
In  Prance  at  an  early  date  to  reenforce  and 
replace  the  12  front-line  divisions.  This 
public  confession  of  our  lack  of  reserves  Is 
not  pleasant,  but  the  reality  cannot  be  un- 
known to  the  Russians  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
conc«iled  from  the  American  people.  Able 
and  diligent  as  NATO  commanders  are,  they 
cannot  create  French  reserve  divisions  out  of 
debate  In  the  French  National  Assembly 
which  has  accepted,  doubtfully,  the  nine- 
teenth ministry  since  liberation. 

Why,  then.  It  will  be  asked,  have  not  the 
Russians  attacked  before  this  If  they  Intend 
to  attack  at  all?  One  consideration  may  be 
the  stune  as  that  which  is  atrophying  the 
martial  arm  of  France;  the  Russian  people 
want  rest  and  better  food  and  peaceful 
pleasure.  Probably,  too,  Russia  does  not 
think  It  necessary  or  wise  to  risk  an  offensive 
war  beyond  her  own  territory.  She  does  not 
know  what  the  effect  of  our  atomic  attacks 
would  be,  and  she  believes,  as  Stalin  has  said 
again  and  agraln,  that  Western  Europe  will 
collapse  economically.  Why  pay  with  blood 
for  what  the  leaders  assure  the  people  will 
happen  an3rway?  If  this  Is  an  unsound  con- 
clusion on  our  part,  if  Russia  is  foolish 
enough  and  wicked  enough  to  plan  to  begin 
a  European  war  within  the  next  few  years, 
what  should  be  our  policy,  and  what  the 
nature  of  our  further  preparation? 

First  pf  all,  we  manifestly  must  not  at- 
tempt to  fight  a  major  war  on  two  fronts 
when  one  line  of  supply  will  be  at  least  4,000 
miles  in  length  and  the  other  9,000  or  more. 
We  cannot  afford  to  get  out  of  Korea  but  we 
must  choose  between  strengthening  Europe 
and  punishing  properly  the  Communists  of 
China.  We  Americans  are  not  omniscient 
or  omnipotent  and  we  must  adhere  to  the 
sound  military  doctrine  of  shaping  oxir  mis- 
sion by  our  means. 

Second,  while  we  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
diplomatic  retreat  that  will  raise  the  pride 
and  the  predictions  of  Exirope's  millions  of 


Commtmlsts,  Is  tt  not  patent,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sustain  a 
dlploniatic  offensive  or  to  assume  the  initia- 
tive militarily?  This  means  that  v/e  must 
not  carry  a  chip  on  our  shoulder.  If  there 
Is  the  slightest  prospect  that  ^  conference 
of  allied  leaders  with  Stalin  might  succeed, 
we  should  follow  up  every  suggestion  for 
such  a  meeting.  In  the  same  prudent  spirit, 
we  must  refrain  at  any  risk  and  any  price 
from  striking  the  first  blow.  If  we  avoid 
that,  we  give  the  lie  to  the  Kremlin's  allega- 
tion that  we  want  war  and  we  cool  the 
wrathful  morale  on  which  the  Communist 
leaders  rely.  The  Russian  never  Is  aroused 
to  his  full  and  furious  efficiency  as  an  infan- 
tryman until  he  Is  attacked  on  his  own  sou. 

Third,  If  economic  necessity  and  Intoler- 
able taxation  force  a  choice  for  the  United 
States  between  a  larger  production  of  atomic 
bombs  and  a  continuance  of  the  present 
doubtfully  successful  program  erf  rearming 
Europe,  we  must  decide  for  larger  atomic 
production  In  the  belief  that  this  Is.  In  the 
end,  Europe's  and  our  own  best  Insurance 
against  ruinous  attack. 

Fourth,  we  Americans  mast  enlarge  our 
advanced  African  bases  and  must  assure  as 
far  as  is  possible  some  easier  way  of  supplying 
those  bases  with  fuel  than  that  of  sending 
tankers  through  the  Mediterranean.  We 
must  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  the  establish- 
ment of  advance  bases  so  far  in  the  Middle 
East  that  we  cannot  support  them  in  event 
of  war.  There  Is  as  much  danger  In  going 
too  far  as  in  not  going  far  enough. 

Fifth,  we  must  shift  a  larger  part  of  our 
naval  effort  to  better  methods  of  dealing 
with  submarines,  which  are  the  only  vessels 
the  Russians  can  use  against  us. 

Sixth,  as  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  that 
our  reliance  is  primarily  on  atomic  covmter- 
attack  we  must  scrutinize  with  the  most 
critical  care  the  techniques  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  CenUal  Intelligence 
Agency.  In  General  Bedell  Smith  we  have 
certainly  the  ablest,  most  discerning,  and 
most  vigorous  Chief  of  Intelligence  we  ever 
have  had;  but  aa  everyone  knows,  our  peace- 
time Intelligence  always  has  been  the  weak- 
est single  branch  of  our  military  service. 
Careful  as  intelligence  officers  rightly  are  In 
guarding  their  secrets.  President  Elsenhower 
ought  to  choose  a  small  number  of  the  most 
trtistWOTthy  students  of  military  Intelligence 
In  America  and  he  should  have  these  men 
examine  and  report  privately  to  him  on  the 
adequacy  or  the  shortcomings  of  CIA. 

Finally,  we  must  subordinate  our  differ- 
ences In  domestic  policy  and  mvut  undertake 
patiently  and  honestly  to  develop  a  national 
discipline  of  freedom  that  will  outmatch  the 
Communlsto'  discipline  of  terror.  Mow,  as 
always,  oiir  salvation  is  in  oiu  irfAait  nn^  in 
our  loyalty  to  them. 


Why  No  Depression? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUFORmA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Paul  C.  Bodenhamer, 
editor  of  the  Redding  Record-Search- 
light, one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Bodenhamer  points  out  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  thinks  prosperity  is  to  continue 
throughout  1953  and  as  he  says,  "the 
reasons  may  surprise  you." 


The  editorial  follows: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  thinks  prosperity  Is  to  continue 
through  1953.  and  the  reasons  may  surprise 
you.  The  Chamber's  weekly  publication. 
Washington  Report,  editorially  asks  the 
question:  "How  long  will  prosperity  last?** 
and  then  answers  It. 

There  are  some  economists.  Washington 
Report  acknowledges,  who  argue  that  the 
boom  cant  last  and  that  we're  in  for  tax- 
other  bust. 

"National  Chamber  economists  take  a  dif- 
ferent ^iew.  They,  believe  the  depressiona 
are  nor  inevitable;  that  both  business  and 
government  have  learned  a  lot  since  the 
thirties  about  licking  the  boom  and  bust 
fiascos.  They  have  learned  counter-meas- 
ures. They  are  less  likely  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping if  business  begins  to  drop,"  says  the 
Chamber's  publication. 

And  what  do  you  think  this  big-buslness 
outfit  cites  as  the  safeguards  against  another 
depression?  Why,  a  whole  lot  of  New  Deal 
measures  that  were  generally  opposed  by  the 
men  the  United  States  Chamber  represents 
when  those  terrible  New  Dealers  proposed 
them.     Says  Washington  Report: 

"New  factors  [against  a  depression)  are  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  With 
iU  tight  controls  over  market  speculation, 
SEC  can  prevent  one  of  the  evils  leading  to 
the  last  depression.  And  citizens'  savings 
now  are  insured  up  to  910.000  by  FDIC. 

"Also  new  since  the  early  thirties  are  the 
Government  old-age  and  unemployment  in- 
surance systems,  providing  a  backlog  of  se- 
curity against  loss  of  income  due  to  age  or 
unemployment.  And.  of  course,  many  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms  have  begun  pension 
plans  since  the  thirties,  providing  additional 
Insurance  against  hard  times." 

The  Chamber's  publication  falls  to  men« 
tion  another  stabilizing  factor,  the  wage- 
hour  law  which  puU  a  floor  under  wages  and 
a  ceiling  on  hours.  Nor  does  it  mention  the 
vastly  increased  general  buying  power  which 
has  resulted  from  stronger  labor  ra-ganiza- 
ttons  fostered  by  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal. 
These  things,  plus  the  fact  that  many  wage 
rates  are  covered  by  long-term  contracts  and 
can't  go  plunging  at  the  first  sign  of  businese 
recession,  are  further  reasons  that  business 
isn't  so  likely  to  suffer  another  deep  depres< 
sion.  How  bitterly  these  things  were  op- 
posed by  the  very  men  who  are  now  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  having  these 
things  for  their  protection. 

We  can't  help  noUcing  that  this  and  sev- 
eral other  acknowledgmenu  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  New  Deal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  have  been  made  after  the  elecUon. 
not  before  It.  " 


The  Prayers  of  MiHions  of  Amencaos  for 
Ik*  Suffering  People  aad  MartTrs 
Behind  the  Iron  Cartaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  American  Catholics  observed 
Sunday.  December  28.  1952.  as  a  day  of 
reparation  and  prayer  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  suffering  and  dsring  behind 
the  iron  ci  rtain. 

Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle, 
archbishop  of  Washington,  in  a  notable 


sermon  given  on  that  day  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Catholic  Cathedral.  Washington, 
urged  Americans  to  pray  daily  for  these 
oppressed  peoples  as  that  they  may  one 
day  again  be  free  and  experience  true 
peace  and  justice  and  love.  The  text  of 
Archbishop  O 'Boyle's  sermon  follows: 
"Blessed  Abe  Thet  That  StrrrEK  Pebsecu- 

TION  FOB  JTTSTICK  SAKE;    FOB  THEIBS  IS  THB 

Kingdom  of  Heaven"   (Matthew  6:10) 

This  last  Sunday  of  the  year  we  dedicate  as 
a  day  of  reparation  and  orayer.  We  dedicate 
It  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  going  to  church,  to  those  who  are  forbid- 
den to  pray,  to  those  confessors  of  the  faith, 
who.  In  factories.  In  mines.  In  camps,  and 
In  prisons,  are  sufTerlng  persecution  because 
they  believe  in  Almighty  Ood.  We  dedicate 
it  to  those  who  live  and  suffer  under  the 
unnatural  and  pervert*xl  regime  of  com- 
munism. 

Ood  knows.  It  Is  with  sadness  that  for 
many  years  we  have  had  to  face  the  depress- 
ing and  disheartening  fact  that,  for  millions 
of  men  and  women,  there  is  neither  Christ- 
mas nor  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  During 
these  years  a  vicious  tjrrunny  has  grown  and 
spread  abroad  in  the  world.  It  is  a  tyranny 
which  throws  a  stifling  cloak  of  silence 
around  whole  nations  and  peoples.  It  is  a 
tyranny  under  which  men  by  force  and 
threats  and  unspeakable  indignities  ^  com- 
manded to  abandon  Christ,  and  bilden  not 
only  to  forsake  the  Ood  of  their  fathers,  but 
even  to  replace  Him  in  a  satanic  defiance  of 
Ood  and  the  deification  of  man.  In  this 
dark  and  dismal  area  oi  the  world,  almost 
half  of  it  indeed,  there  \t  no  peace  for  there 
Is  no  Justice.  There  Is  no  Justice  for  there 
is  no  love — neither  love  of  Ood  nor  love  of 
man. 

The  holy  season  of  Christmas  Is  not  a 
time  for  sterile  recrimination  or  angry  pro- 
testation against  vicious  outrage  of  what  is 
highest  and  holiest  in  the  human  being.  I 
wunt  simply  to  recall  this  tragic  and  dismay- 
ing condition  of  our  fellow  Catholics  and 
other  believers  In  Ood,  to  point  up  why  we 
are  assembled  here  today  before  the  altar  of 
our  Lord.  For  we  gather  to  invoke  His  holy 
name  and  His  almighty  power  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  peoples  walled  up  behind  the 
grim  barricade,  the  iron  curtain  so  well 
named,  who  are  guilty  of  nothing  more  than 
the  wholesome  human  deHlre  to  worship  Ood 
and  walk  humbly  with  Htm  In  the  Imitation 
of  His  Divine  Son.  They  are  the  people 
who  have  been  ordered  by  the  malignant 
tyranny  of  communism  to  repudiate  Ood 
and  His  Divine  Son,  to  give  themselves  to 
serve  an  idol  of  man's  own  creation,  in  a 
crude  and  blatant  blasphemy. 

COMMUNISTS  AIM  TO  BXTBBMINATE  BELIGIOlf 

There  was  a  time  when  the  disciples  of  Our 
Lord  returned  to  Him  an^red  by  the  scorn 
and  contempt  heaped  upc<n  them  by  Samar- 
itan fanatics.  They  asked  Him  for  the  swift 
and  terrible  destruction  of  these  unholy 
men  and  their  cities.  Christ  answered  them 
gently.  "You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you 
are.  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy 
souls  but  to  save"  (Luke  0:  56-56) .  He  Him- 
self gave  the  imperishable  example.  He  could 
have  asked  His  Father  i'ch-  12  legions  of 
destroying  angels.  If  force  were  the  divine 
plan.  Rather  He  gave  Himself  to  prayer  In 
the  garden  of  the  agony,  as  again  in  the  final 
moment  of  His  life  He  prayed,  "Father  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

We  are  commanded  to  forgave  our  enemies, 
to  play  for  them  that  persecute  and  calum- 
niate us.  With  God's  grace  we  do  that.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  say  of  the  new 
enemies  of  Christ  that  they  know  not  what 
they  do.  They  know  coldly  and  clearly  what 
they  are  about.  They  have  set  out  on  a 
scientific  program  of  ruthlftssness  and  exter- 
mination aimed  at  everything  which  offers 
Itself  as  an  obstacle  to  the  total  triumph  of 
their  Communist  faith  and  Ite  fulfilment.' 


And  foremost  among  these  barriers  is  the 
power  of  religion  and  the  mighty  living 
force  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  there 
is  nothing  unplanned  or  haphazard  about 
this  Communist  war  upon  religion.  It  is 
thought  out  and  executed  with  deliberation 
and  thoroughgoing  design.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  2,000  years, 
during  which,  time  and  again,  persecution 
has  been  the  hard  lot  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  modern  religious  perse- 
cution Ignores  no  body  of  religious  believers. 
It  hurls  itself  against  all  religious  beliefs 
which  find  themselves  inherently  at  war  with 
the  atheistic  Communist  faith,  and  its  per- 
verted religion.  All  alike  faU  under  the 
common  hammer  of  oppression,  which  beats 
upon  the  hard  anvil  of  hatred. 

ALL  BELIOIONS  SUFFEB 

Churchmen,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew.  and 
Mohammedan,  are  dragged  before  prejudiced 
Judges,  on  rigged  evidence,  and  false  and 
fraudulent  charges,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
destroying  their  Influence  as  men  of  Ood. 
and  reputable  leaders  and  citizens  who  love 
their  country  dearly  enough  to  bleed  and  to 
die  for  It.  It  is  the  typical  pattern  of  Com- 
munist oppression  that  the  citizen  sjiall  be 
politically,  economically,  morally,  and  spiri- 
tually a  slave  of  the  state.  This  fanatical 
Communist  faith  tolerates  not  the  slightest 
compromisj  with  any  other.  Every  other 
faith  has  to  bt,  yielded  up  In  a  surrender 
to  false  gods  under  which  men  no  longer 
know  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  sons 
of  Ood.  but  an  enslavement  of  mind  and 
wUl — of  body  and  soul.  This  is  the  faith 
which  thrust  its  unholy  violence  at  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  and  Cardinal  Stepinac,  as  it  as- 
sailed the  Protestant  pastors  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  Jewish  leaders  and  Mohammedan  believ- 
ers in  the  satellite  countries.  This  is  the 
Communist  faith  of  human  enslavement 
which  leaves  a  man  at  the  level  of  a  condi- 
tioned animal.  If  it  does  not  leave  him  a 
senseless  clod.  There  is  no  life  in  this  twist- 
ed religion,  there  is  no  hope,  no  charity,  no 
Justice,  no  love.  It  is  a  religion  which  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  nature  and  instincts  of  a  man. 

The  war  upon  the  church  Is  a  carefully  de- 
signed pattern  carried  out  in  one  country 
after  another,  wherever  the  red  menace  has 
cast  its  poisoning  shadow  over  the  land.  The 
first  wave  of  the  assault  long  ago  was 
launched  against  the  bishops  of  the  church 
of  whom  130  have  felt  the  fury  of  the  enemy. 
The  Rumanian  bUbops  have  all  been  killed. 
Imprisoned  or  deported,  all,  be  It  under- 
stood. The  same  terrible  fate  has  befallen 
the  bishops  of  Bulgaria.  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  the  Ukraine.  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea  and  of  course,  long  since  in 
Russia.  It  is  ajiightmare  fulfillment  of  the 
dark  day  once  envisaged  by  Christ,  when 
In  an  evil  hour  night  would  fall  upon  the 
world,  "I  will  strike  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered"  (Mat- 
thew 26:31). 

After  the  bishops,  the  priests  and  religious 
move  forward  to  lead  the  flock  of  Christ. 
They,  too,  have  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured by  thousands.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  seduce  them  from  their  primary  loyalty  to 
their  Lord,  and  where  this  does  not  succeed, 
they  are  made  the  objects  of  villflcation.  of 
calumny  and  contempt  without  end. 

SOULS     or    CHTLOBEN     COBRUPTED 

If  such  vlclousness  Is  aimed  at  the  leaders, 
you  may  well  imagine  the  vileness  that  is 
exhibited  toward  the  faithful  and  the  hum- 
ble who  wish  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  Ood 
and  the  Christian  law.  The  assault  upon 
the  faith  of  millions  of  the  laity  Is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  unholy  depths  out  of  which  this 
persecution  spring.  The  weapons  of  ridi- 
cule and  Insult  would  be  the  least.  But 
there  is  the  unspeakable  offense  of  even 
setting  chUdren  against  their  parents  in  the 
effort  to  weaken  and  abolish  religion  and  its 
high  loyalties.     Disloyalty  to  the  church  is 


made  to  be  the  touchstone  of  solid  Com- 
munist citizenship,  even  If  it  caUs  for  the 
degradation  of  the  child.  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  because  in  this 
Communist  defilement,  "Teach  the  children 
to  become  the  betrayers  and  the  Judases," 
and  therein  you  have  a  new  abomination  of 
desolation.  It  Is  not  a  temple  that  Is  de- 
filed, it  is  the  soul  of  a  child.  This  Is  what 
It  takes  to  drive  religion  out  of  public  Ufe. 
In  order  thence  to  drive  it  from  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  man.  The  war  goes  on  unceasing- 
ly even  in  such  lands  as  Poland  where  rock- 
like Catholic  tradition  forces  the  enemy  to  go 
more  slowly  in  the  assault.  It  Invades  the 
halls  of  education  where  the  child  is  no 
longer  taught  to  greet  another  with  the  an- 
cient salutation,  "God  lives,"  but  with  the 
Infamous  word,  "There  Is  no  God." 

TODAY'S  MABTTKS  SHOULD  INSPIBE  US 

The  confessors  and  martyrs  of  today  are 
a  living  part  of  our  Christian  heritage. 
Their  deeds  T«rell  deserve  to  be  written  upon 
the  mind  along  with  the  hallowed  memories 
of  all  in  the  great  litany  of  saints.  That 
Is  why  their  story  has  to  be  kept  alive  and 
before  our  minds,  for  God  forbid  that  we 
should  grow  tired  with  hearing  it,  and  be- 
come recreant  to  the  duties  of  those  who  live 
as  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  offer  example  of  courage  and 
inspiration — the  Mindszentys,  the  Stepinacs. 
the  Berans.  and  the  gres.t  unnumbered  host 
of  the  nameless  victims  of  persecution  for 
Justice  sake.  Let  them  never  be  absent  from 
our  minds  In  faith  and  our  hearts  In  charity. 

PBAT  FOB  PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  FOB  THE  OPPBESSED 

I  have  but  one  tiling  to  add:  Pray  for 
them;  pray  for  all  who  feel  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  oppressor.  Pray  for  them  Insistently 
and  perseveringly  as  modern  victims  In  new 
catacombs  of  darkness.  Be  faithful  to  the 
family  rosary  and  Invoke  the  holy  Mother 
of  Christ  In  their  name.  The  peoples  under 
the  frightful  yoke  of  this  new  barbarism 
have  for  centuries  loved  the  Mother  of 
Christ  who  knows  the  depth  of  sorrow  and 
desolation.  Her  shrines  adorn  their  lands. 
Pray  to  Mary  today  and  every  day  to  turn 
her  eyes  of  mercy  upon  these  poor  children 
of  Eve,  so  that  even  In  this  earth  of  exile 
they  shall  know  some  security  and  some 
peace. 

Let  this  be  your  dally  Intention  in  prayer 
for  those  who  know  the  dank  prison  and 
the  horror  of  the  concentration  camp — who 
have  known  In  their  loyalty  to  Christ  In- 
dignity and  dishonor,  contempt  and  betrayal. 
Pray  that  they  may  soon  know  peace  again 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Pray 
that  peace  and  concord  of  citizens  may  re- 
turn  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person  will  be  acknowledged  and  safe- 
guarded as  it  is  enshrined  In  our  own  coun- 
try's basic  law.  Pray  that  peace  founded  on 
truth  and  Justice  and  love,  the  peace  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  bring  to  men  of  good 
will,  may  soon  gladden  the  souls  of  our 
afOicted  fellow  men,  and  all  men  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  May  all  of  us  keep  this  day  of  repara- 
tion and  prayer  holy  and  sacred. 


Another  Gaim  That  Con|[ress  Does  Not 
Coant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13. 1953 

1ST.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial,  entitled 
"Another  Claim  That  Congress  Does  Not 
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Count."  by  C.  P.  Ives,  which  appeared 
In  the  January  12  edition  of  the  Sun,  of 
Baltimoce,  is  inserted  under  leave  here- 
tofore granted: 

i^oTBXk  Claim  Teut  Congress  Does  Not 
Count 

(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

Por  many  years  there  have  been  two  main 
Indexes  to  the  totalitarian  potential  In 
American  liberalism.  One  was  the  liberals' 
long  Infatuation  with  communism.  The 
other  was  the  liberals'  Implacable  contempt 
for  parliamentary  Institutions  as  represented 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  liberals  Infatuation  with  communism 
has  waned  now  and  in  many  Instances  has 
disappeared  altogether.  The  liberals'  con- 
tempt for  the  Congress  Is  as  bittef  as  ever — 
^and  there  may  be  a  connection  between  the 
two  points.  It  was  Congress  which  showed 
up  the  liberals'  giillibility  on  communism. 

This  is  the  emotional  and  Ideological  back- 
ground against  which  a  thoughtfiil  man  will 
Interpret  much  of  the  favorable  comment  on 
the  report  of  a  Presidential  Commission 
which  baa  Just  sweepingly  condemned  the 
newly  enacted  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion code.  Without  this  background  no  man 
would  understand  how  a  liberal  weekly  could 
bail  this  Truman  Commission's  report  as 
"the  Nation's  reply  to  Senator  McCabran." 

McCabsan  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee.  He  sponsored 
In  the  Senate  a  codification  of  immigration 
and  naturalization  law  which  is  very  tough 
Indeed — sometimes  perhaps  clumsily  self- 
defeatingly  tough — on.  Communists. 

The  Congress  worked  3  years  on  this'  re- 
codification. After  a  tentative  bill  was 
drafted  It  was  circulated  extensively  among 
Government  and  nongovernment  experts  for 
criticism.  On  the  basis  of  this  criticism,  the 
bill  was  then  revised  and  introduced  In  the 
two  Houses. 

There  followed  public  hearings  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Houses.  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings  the  bills  were  further 
refined.  The  revised  bills  were  finally  intro- 
duced and  debated  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, each  and  every  one  elected  by  popular 
vote  within  a  period  of  6  years. 

At  the  core  of  the  revised  bills  was  a  char- 
acteristic parliamentary  device  for  allocating 
Immigration  quotas — the  national  origins 
quota  system.  Subject  to  abuse  and  correc- 
tion, no  doubt,  ttkis  system  still  expressed  the 
^old  parliamentary  wisdom  which  seeks  to 
resolve  ticklish  emotional  issues  by  resort  to 
Objective  and  semiautomatic  formulas. 

One  such  formula  is  the  historic-basis 
standard  by  which,  say.  acreage  allotment  is 
made  under  crop-control  plans.  Another 
such  formula  Is  seniority,  by  which  commit- 
tee assignments  are  made  in  Congress,  and 
Job  assignments  in  \inionlzed  factories. 

The  national  origins  system  for  immigra- 
tion quotas  combines  the  historical  and  sen- 
iority formulas.  It  gives  preference  to  those 
national  groups  having  seniority  In  the 
American  melting-pot  complex — those  which 
have  been  here  longest.  And  it  allots  to 
these  senior  groups  numerical  quotas  in  pro- 
portion to  their  actual  contribution  over  the 
historical  period  of  our  independence. 

Congress  naturally  regarded  the  McCakran 
restatement  of  this  characteristic  parlia- 
mentarian device  with  favor.  The  new  code 
passed  both  Houses  easily.  The  President, 
faithful  as  always  to  special-group  pressure, 
yetoed  it.  But  the  bill  then  breezed  through 
the  Houses  again  by  antiveto  votes  running 
67  to  26  in  the  Senate  and  278  to  113  in  the 
House. 

Now  what  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
Mr.  Truman  set  up  to  try  to  reverse  this 
veto?  How  can  the  left-wing  magazine 
quoted  above  suggest  that  this  Commission 
Is  more  representative  of  the  Nation  than  Is 
the  elected  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  power  under  the  Constitution  is 
coordinate  with  the  Commission's  creator? 


To  begin  with,  the  Commission  was  headed 
by  an  ex-Solicitor  General  whose  last  major 
work  in  office  was  defending  the  Truman 
claim  to  extra-legislative  seizure  powers. 
This  claim  the  Supreme  Court  repudiated  as 
unconstitutional.  Other  members  were  ex- 
Government  officials,  present  officials,  and 
representatives  of  certain  sectarian  religious 
and  charitable  groups. 

The  Trimian  Commission  started  work 
September  30  and  reported  January  1.  It 
thus  spent  3  months  at  its  task,  as  against 
Congress'  3  years. 

The  Commission  held  only  15  hearings  In 
only  11  city  and  urban  areas,  the  smallest  of 
which  has  327,000  population.  In  the  course 
of  these  hearings  it  took  oral  testimony  from 
some  400  persons,  as  against  the  people's  335 
elected  representatives  who  voted  to  override 
the  Truman  veto  in  Congress. 

And  how  representative  of  the  American 
people  in  all  its  splendid  nuances  of  race  and 
faith  were  the  Commission's  witnesses  as 
compared  with  the  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress? At  one  point  the  Commission  boast 
that  one  of  its  witnesses  repxresented  in  his 
single  person  two  of  his  home-city  religious 
councils,  a  home-city  group  of  veterans  of  a 
single  foreign  extraction,  a  home-city  branch 
of  a  racial  group,  and  a  home-city  foreig;n- 
language  newspaper.  « 

Actually,  however,  the  sharply  specialized 
character  of  the  testimony  heard  by  the 
Commission  need  not  be  labored  by  pro- 
Congress  critics.  The  Commission  itself 
exults  early  In  its  report  that  "the  New  York 
sessions  set  the  tone  of  the  hearings." 

One  of  the  things  the  liberals  find  it 
least  possible  to  forgive  Congress  is  Con- 
gress' steadfast  refusal  to  mistake  New  York 
City's  special  brand  of  parochialism  for  the 
will  of  the  American  people. 


Congressman  Crosse/  Does  It  A|;am 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  past  2  years  I  have  come 
to  know  the  Honorable  Robert  Ckosser 
closely  and  intimately.  As  a  result  of 
this  association,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  him,  and  most 
especially  for  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
of  which  he  was  chairman.  It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  serve  imder  him. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  to  learn  that 
he  was  reelected  for  another  term  in  the 
House — his  nineteenth  term,  to  be  sure — 
and  that  he  will  again  be  with  us  during 
the  new  session,  this  time  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  In 
fact.  Congressman  Crosser  is  outranked 
in  length  of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives only  by  two  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  of 
Texas,  and  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 
of  Georgia,  both  of  whom  are  now  in 
their  twenty-first  term  of  consecutive 
service. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times,  which  is  devoted  to  our  colleague 
from  Ohio,  he  is  truly  and  aptly  char- 
acterized "as  one  of  the  Nation's  politi- 
cal  marvels — a   man   who   cannot   be 


beaten."  On  this  occasion,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  session  of  Congress  and 
the  beginning  of  Congressman  Crosser's 
thirty-seventh  year  in  this  House.  I  want 
to  extend  to  him  my  congratulations 
upon  his  reelection  victory  and  my  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
f ruitfiil  activity  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  place  in  the  Record  the  article 
on  Chairman  Crosser.  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  November 
16. 1952.   It  is  as  follows: 

One  Congressman  Who  Cannot  Be  Beattn— 
Crosses,  or  Ci.xvkland,  la  RnxEcrxi)  fob 
NlMCnSNTH  Tkrm 

Clevxlano,  Ohio,  November  15. — Congress- 
man Robert  Crosser's  political  obituary  is 
back  in  the  "hold  "  file. 

Surviving  another  concerted  effort  by  daily 
newspapers,  both  major  political  parties  and 
various  organizations  to  oust  him  from  Con- 
gress. Representative  Crosseb,  the  78-year- 
old  Democratic  fixture  in  Ohio's  Twenty- 
first  District,  is  preparing  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  nineteenth  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

OPPOSmON  MANTTTVni 

Allowing  his  successful  stand  against 
leaders  of  his  own  party  who  had  sought  to 
purge  him  In  the  primary  election.  Repre- 
sentative Crosses  achieved  his  greatest  polit- 
ical victory  this  month.  In  a  final  desperate 
maneuver  to  unseat  him.  strong  Democratic 
wards  were  shaved  off  his  old  district  and 
traditional  GOP  territory  was  added  in  last 
year's  redistrlcting. 

Running  for  the  first  time  In  this  revamped 
district,  the  veteran  legislator  burled  his 
GOP  opponent,  Lawrence  O.  Payne,  under 
an  avalanche  of  votes.  Although  his  oppo- 
nent had  the  benefit  of  a  flood  of  Elsenhower 
votes  and  a  general  GOP  trend,  the  final  vote 
was:  Crosser  09,521,  Payne  44,947. 

Except  tar  two  ternu  following  Wofld  War 
I,  when  he  fell  into  disfavor  for  voting 
against  conscription.  Mr.  Caossn  has  been 
in  Congress  continuously  since  1912.  One 
of  his  two  defeats  came  when  he  lost  out  in 
the  1920  primary  by  a  single  vote. 

Although  challenged  every  two  yean  by 
Democrats,  ISx.  CRoesxa  did  Uttle  primary 
campaigning  from  1934  tintll  1948  when  he 
was  opposed  for  renomlnatibn  by  Emll  A. 
Bartunek,  popular  executive  secretary  to 
Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke.  Mr.  Crosser  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Democratic 
county  M-ganizatlon  by  vetoing  its  leader's 
choice  of  a  Cleveland  postmaster.  Running 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization. Bartunek  was  soitndly  beaten 
after  a  spirited  .primary  battle. 

HEStTLT    THX    SAMS 

Bartunek  was  the  party's  choice  again  in 
the  1950  primary.  The  result  was  the  same^ 
a  decisive  victory  for  the  Incumbent. 

This  year  former  Congressman  Stephen 
M.  Young  opposed  Mr.  Crosser  in  the  pri- 
mary and  promptly  gained  fhe  support  of 
the  major  dally  newspapers.  Mr.  Young, 
however,  wasn't  on  good  terms  with  the 
county  organization  which  gave  token  sup- 
port to  its  erstwhile  enemy. 

Mr.  Crosser,  one  of  the  last  of  the  expo- 
nents of  the  single-tax  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  was  chairmen  of  the  powerful  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. He  has  suffered  from  arthritis  for  18 
years  and  has  made  his  Infrequent  campaign 
appearances  In  a  wheelchair. 

BOLR   IN  labor   LAWS 

Author  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  other  railroad-worker  welfare  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Crosser  has  had  his  stanchest  sup- 
port from  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
postal  workers.  He  also  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.  endorsements  for 
many  years. ' 
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The  son  of  poor  Scotch  Immigrants,  Mr. 
Crosser  became  a  close  friend  and  supporter 
of  Tom  li.  Johnson,  Cleveland's  famous  mayor 
of  the  early  1900's. 

A  personal  frieikl  of  William  Howard  Taft, 
under  whom  he  had  studied  law  In  Cincin- 
nati, Mr.  Crosser  stumped  Ohio,  for  Taft's 
opponent.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  the 
1908  Presidential  campaign.  In  recent  years 
he  has  turned  his  opposition  against  the  son 
of  his  former  law  instructor,  Ohio's  Repub- 
lican Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Mr.  Crosser  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  In  1910  and  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  State  convention  which  rewrote 
Ohio's  Constitution.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  got  to  Washing- 
ton in  time  to  help  President  Woodrow  WU- 
son  put  through  his  progressive  reforms. 

Por  40  years  since  then,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  4-year  period,  Mr.  Crosser  has  been 
in  Congress.  Every  2  years  his  political  ene- 
mies whetted  their  knives  and  went  after 
him,  but  the  defiant  veteran,  aided  by  his 
legion  of  friends,  repulsed  assault  after 
assault. 

Today  he  stands  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
political  marvels — a  man  who  cannot  be 
beaten.  I 


Kincs  Pomt:  A  Great  Academy  With  a 
Great  Skipper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14.  1953 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
set  forth  the  following  address  of  Rear 
Adm.  Gordon  McLintock,  Superintend- 
ent. United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Naval  Order 
of  the  United  States  at  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  on  ^fay  22.  1952: 
Tux  UNrnco  States  Mebcmant  MARiifc  Acad- 
uit:  Its  Rolx  in  Peace  and  War 

Commander  Hann.  Fleet  Admiral  Halsey. 
Admiral  Badger,  Admiral  Belknap,  distin- 
guished guests,  fellow  members  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  Stotes,  I  am  afraid  that 
Commander  Hann  is  given  scmiewbat  to 
hyperbole.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor,  as 
well  as  something  of  a  tall  order,  to  be  asked 
to  address  the  Naval  Order.  Commander 
Hann  made  It  considerably  more  so  by  ask- 
ing me  in  his  letter  to  make  a  bang-up 
address.  May  I  first,  on  behalf  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  the  staff,  the  regi- 
ment, and  m3rself.  Join  Ixk  paying  tribute  to 
Admiral  Badger. 

In  1918,  at  the  age  of  15,  I  went  to  sea  as 
a  cadet  in  the  merchant  marine,  known  in 
those  days  as  a  "Brass  Bounder,"  and.  while 
this  may  seem  like  an  early  age,  I  believe  that 
In  Admiral  Belknap's  time  ontf  entered  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy 'at  the  age  of 
14.  Actually,  I  was  approaching  my  six- 
teenth birthday  and  was  third  man  in  the 
sixth  or  top  form  of  a  British  public  school. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  the  British,  with 
their  peculiar  custom  of  Inverting  things, 
call  their  private  schools,  public  schools.  It 
was  customary  to  remain  at  public  school 
until  the  age  of  17  or  18,  and  then  go  on  to 
Untve'  jlty  or  Into  whatever  profession  you 
were  entering,  but,  since  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  First  World  War,  everyone,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  height  of  6  feet  6 
Inches,  put  his  age  up  and  obtained  a  second 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  army.  The 
bead  master  published  an  edict  that  no  one's 
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name  would  appear  on  the  honor  roll  as 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  unless  he  had 
entered  in  the  proper  legal  manner.  His  own 
son  was  killed  in  action,  and  he  later  re- 
scinded this  ruling.  However,  it  was  due  to 
these  circumstances  that  there  was  no  one 
left  in  the  school  over  the  age  of  16  in  the 
early  part  of  1918.  In  my  own  case  I  was 
actually  approaching  my  sixteenth  birthday. 
I  had  had  5  years  of  Greek.  Latin,  and 
French.  In  other  words,  I  felt  that  my  edu- 
cation was  complete.  I  didn't  really  see  what 
else  I  had  to  learn.  Since  that  time,  like 
Churchill,  I  have  picked  things  up  as  I  went 
along,  though  not  with  the  same  marked 
success. 

My  grandparents  and  their  parents  had 
been  shipowners  or  shipbuilders,  my  uncles 
were  men  who  had  started  in  sail  and  fin- 
ished in  command  of  steamers.  Most  of 
them  had  retired  around  the  age  of  40  or  so, 
and.  as  Shakespeare  put  it,  had  "fair  round 
bellies  with  good  capon  lined,"  so  that  it 
didn't  seem  to  be  too  bad  a  profession.  Ac- 
tually, I  don't  think  that  was  what  impelled 
me  to  go  to  sea,  nor  was  it  the  fact  that  I 
wouldn't  have  to  pass  any  examinations  for 
another  4  years.  To  use  a  somewhat  hack- 
neyed phrase,  I  believe  that  it  was  perhaps 
In  my  blood.  My  father  had  been  the  young- 
est chief  engineer  in  the  British  merchant 
service,  becoming  chief  at  the  age  of  24,  and 
serving  for  9  years  in  his  first  vessel.  He  was 
at  sea  In  the  Boer  War  carrying  troops  to 
Africa,  and  all  through  the  First  World  War, 
and  retired  from  the  sea  In  1920  at  the  age  of 
40,  after  having  served  at  sea  for  21  years, 
16  as  a  chief  engineer.  In  the  last  war,  when 
the  need  for  merchant  seamen  became  so 
great  that  we  were  making  radio  requests  for 
the  retired  jjeople  to  go  back  to  sea,  he  went 
out  again  as  chief  engineer  and  was  tor- 
pedoed within  a  week  and  spent  6  days  and 
nights  In  a  lifeboat.  He  thought  it  was  most 
unsporting  of  the  Hun  to  catch  him  like  that, 
so  quickly,  after  having  been  ashore  for  so 
many  years,  and  at  his  age.  but  he  went  right 
back  to  sea  again  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  was  unable  to  sit  for  my  third  mate's 
license  until  I  was  19  because  there  was  a 
minimum  age  limit  of  19.  There  was  also 
a  minimum  age  limit  of  21  for  second  of- 
ficer's license  but  somehow,  or  another,  this 
was  overlooked  and  I  got  my  second  mate's 
license  at  20,  my  chief  mate's  at  21,  and  my 
unlimited  master's  license  at  22,  and  was  In 
command  of  an  ocean  steamer  at  the  age  of 
24.  When  I  sat  for  my  third  mate's  exam- 
ination, I  did  a  lot  of  things  which  were  not 
called  for  in  the  examination.  I  drew  the 
navigational  diagrams,  put  in  all  the  trigo- 
nometrical formulas  and,  in  one  instance, 
worked  out  the  logarithm  without  recourse 
to  the  logarithmic  tables.  Just  to  show  how 
smart  I  was.  Sure  enough,  when  I  was 
finished,  the  examiner  called  me  over,  as  I 
thought  to  pat  me  on  the  back.  This  is 
what  he  said  to  me.  however,  "Young  fel- 
low, I  don't  know  what  all  this  stuff  is," 
actually  he  used  a  stronger  term,  "but  you've 
got  the  right  answers  so  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
pass  you."  Some  8  years  later  when  I  was 
an  examining  inspector  myself,  and  I  had 
been  storing  this  up  Inside  of  me  all  this 
time,  I  approached  him  and  reminded  him 
of  the  incident.  His  reply  was  to  the  point 
apd  put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion.  He 
said.  "Well.  I  gave  you  the  license,  didn't 
I?" 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  more 
personal  anecdotes  but  I  believe  the  last  one 
in  particular,  although  it  occurred  30  years 
ago  and  can  now  be  told,  does  serve  to  Indi- 
cate the  need  that  existed  for  raising  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  the  merchant  marine 
otBcer  and  the  need  for  a  Federal  Academy 
to  help  accomplish  that  end.  Capt.  James 
Harvey  Tomb,  a  retired  naval  officer,  whom 
many  of  you  knew  well,  had  the  vision  of 
founding  a  Federal  Academy  for  the  train- 
ing   and    education    ot    znerchant    marine 


officers,  and  became  the  first  superlntendentk 
after  having  served  for  15  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Academy. 
Through  the  genius  and  hard  work  of  Vice 
Adm.  Telfair  Knight,  United  States  Mari- 
time Service  (retired) ,  this  plan  was  brought 
to  fruition  and  It  was  he  who  helped  to 
guide  its  destinies  until  his  retirement  last 
year. 

The  fourth  Federal  academy,  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  is  located 
at  Kings  Point.  N.  Y..  and  we  are  known  as 
Kitigs  Pointers.  Less  than  a  mile  away  is 
the  much  larger  village  of  Great  Neck  and 
but  for  this  accident  of  geography  we  might 
easily  have  been  known  as  Great  Neckers. 

I  have  a  favorite  bit  of  advice  that  I  like 
to  give  to  the  regiment  at  graduation  and 
this  is  it: 

"Work  hard,  and  play  hard,  and  as  you  go 
through  life,  when  you  see  a  rope  that  is 
splayed,  put  a  whipping  on  it;  when  you  see 
a  coil  lying  wet  in  the  scuppers,  lift  It  out 
and  hang  it  on  the  pin  rail;  and  when  you 
see  a  stanchion  bending  imder  a  strain,  shore 
it  up." 

I  believe  It  is  typical  of  a  Kings  Pointer 
that  he  is  forehanded,  and  efficient,  and 
knows  how  to  obey  and  to  command.  You 
gentlemen  of  the  naval  order  know  the  value 
of  leadership  and  it  is  this  quality,  above  all 
others,  that  we  stress  at  Kings  Point — to  put 
one's  crew  first,  to  see  to  their  welfare  first, 
to  cheer  them  up  In  times  of  stress,  and  set 
the  example  at  all  times — these  are  the  at- 
tributes of  a  true  captain.  Frcxn  Coliunbus 
with  his  compelling  faith  to  Carlsen  with 
his  quiet  dignity — and  I  like  to  think  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Leopold  McLintock,  my  own  ances- 
tor, if  you  will  forgive  a  personal  iUvistratlon. 
who,  in  his  Arctic  expeditions,  watched  over 
the  vk-elfare  of  his  men  tirelessly — this  quality 
of  leadership  has  lifted  the  spirit,  withouf 
which  there  can  be  no  accomplishment. 

Some  of  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
compliment  me  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Kings  Point  Regiment  as  it  led  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  parade  in  New  York  last  Saturday. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  except  for  our  regular 
Satiirday  morning  inspections  we  have  no 
drill  periods  In  our  curriculum  and  the  high 
standard,  which  you  are  gracious  enough  to 
attribute  to  us,  comes  I  believe  from  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
every  Kings  Pointer.  Let  me  get  on  with 
the  Kings  Point  story  and  show  perhaps  why 
this  is  so. 

The  past  two  decades  have  been  marked  by 
tremendous  technological  improvements  in 
ships  and  equipment,  both  on  deck  and  in 
the  engine  room.  To  keep  abreast  of  these 
great  strides  in  ship  design,  navigation,  pro- 
pulsion, and  cargo  handling,  a  greater  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  facility  are  required  of  the 
officers  who  man  these  modern  vessels.  The 
magna  carta  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  ot  1936,  recognized  this 
development.  At  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  was  In  great  need  of 
farsighted  and  progressive  measures  to  re- 
store It  to  its  rightfxil  eminence  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  national  economy,  the 
act  of  1936,  as  amended,  directed  that  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  educate 
American  citizens  to  become  officers  of  our 
merchant  marine  to  the  end  that  the  United 
States  might  have  a  "merchant  marine  c^ 
the  best  equlpi>ed,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
types  of  vessels,  constructed  In  the  United 
States,  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  effi- 
cient citizen  personnel."  This  was  the  initial 
st^p  as  a  Federal  venture  to  develop  a  body 
of  highly  qualified  merchant-marine  officers. 

In  its  intention  to  discharge  the  responsi- 
bUity  given  it  by  the  act  of  1936,  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  predecessor  to  the  present 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  immediately  considered  the 
need  for  an  adequate  training  program  in 
which  the  youth  of  all  48  States  could  assist 
In  restoring  our  position '  as  a  leading  sea 
power.     Growth  proceeded  on  a  moderat* 
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scale,  training  being  carried  on  at  first  In 
quarters  shared  with  naval  activities  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  privately 
owned  facilities  in  Connecticut.  Commenc- 
ing the  original  4-year  course  with  fewer 
than  100  cadets,  the  Corps  soon  established 
a  Nationwide  competitive  entrance  examina- 
tion system,  drawing  upon  high-school  grad- 
uates from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  prior 
to  this  had  no  opportunity  for  a  sea  educa- 
tion on  a  par  with  the  Naval  and  Coast 
Guard  Academies.  Hardly  was  the  first  Fed- 
eral sea-education  program  well  underway, 
however,  when  World  War  n  erupted  and  the 
projected  needs  of  our  merchant  marine  were 
revised  sharply  upwards.  Shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  site  for  the  pre-war-planned 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
had  been  selected,  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  purchased  at  Kings  Point.  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Its  nucleus  was  the  12-acre  estate  of 
the  late  Walter  P.  Chrysler.  The  Chrysler 
residence,  now  known  as  Wiley  Hall,  named 
after  Admiral  Wiley,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  first  commis- 
sioner of  training,  still  serves  as  the  adminis- 
tration building.  All  the  buildings  are 
named  after  men  who  pioneered  in  maritime 
history,  e.  g.,  Bowditch  Hall,  Fulton  Hall, 
Delano  Hall,  Furuseth  Barracks,  Farrell 
Road,  Tomb  Field,  etc.  , 

By  May  1942  to  the  site  of  the  former 
Chrysler  estate  were  added  neighboring  lands 
and  on  a  campiis  overlooking  Long  Island* 
Sound  began  the  work  on  the  new  permanent 
buildings.  Although  constructed  In  war- 
time, maximum  efficiency  and  value  for  the 
money  expended  were  secvu-ed  through  the 
choice  of  reinforced-concrete  construction, 
simplified  functional  design  of  buildings  and 
interiors,  and  careful  planning  for  antici- 
pated peacetime  needs.  The  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy — all  of  its  65  acres,  18  major 
academic  and  administrative  halls,  20  other 
buildings  and  dock  facilities — was  approxi- 
mately •  12,000,000,  the  cost  of  a  single  naval 
destroyer. 

After    15    months    of    construction,    the 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  was 

completed  and  dedicated  on  September  30, 

•-1943,  with  the  following  words  from  Prfesl- 

dent  Roosevelt: 

"Dedication  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  Long  Island. 
N.  T.,  is  a  momentous  forward  stride  in  the 
Nation's  planned  program  of  maritime  prog- 
ress. Not  since  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
has  there  been  an  event  of  greater  import 
to  America's  world  commerce — either  in 
maintenance  of  oxu"  wartime  lifelines  or  our 
future  peacetime  economy.  This  Academy 
serves  the  merchant  marine  as  West  Point 
serves  the  Army  and  Annapolis  serves  the 
Navy."" 

On  dedication  day  the  Academy  had  a 
plant  and  equipment  that  was  completely 
modern  and  highly  fimctional.  There  were 
fireproof  buUdlngs,  splendid  laboratories, 
rocfmy  classrooms,  comfortable  barracks,  a 
spacious  gymnasium,  swimming  pools,  and 
a  drill  and  athletic  field.  The  new  Academy 
facilities  also  included  a  fine  marine  harbor 
with  a  protected  basin  for  small  craft  and 
piers  for  rowing  and  sailing  craft  and  wharf- 
age facilities  for  large  vessels.  Later  a  well- 
equipped  hospital  was  added  and  a  control 
building  at  Vickery  Gate,  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Academy,  named  after  the  late  Vice 
Admiral  Howard  Vickery,  United  States  Navy. 
The  wartime  course  of  study  in  the  Cadet 
Corps  was  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  military  expediency  and  national 
needs.  The  merchant  marine  and  the  Navy 
were  In  desperate  and  immediate  need  of 
officers  for  "the  bridge  of  ships"  to  carry 
men  and  materials  of  war  to  the  battle 
fronts  of  the  world.  The  wartime  ctirrlcu- 
Ixaa  taugh  the  minimum  essentials  and 
trained  officers  adequately  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  The  cultural  phases  of  the 
education  of  a  merchant  marine  officer  were 


curtafled  and  full  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  ship  operation.  In 
addition,  the  officer  candidate  was  given  an 
intensive  coiirse  in  naval  science  and  tac- 
tics to  qualify  him  for  N%vy  duty  and  com« 
bat  action.  The  Navy  physical  training  pro- 
gram was  also  adopted  to  prepare  the  grad- 
uates physically  for  the  rigors  and  hardships 
of  wartime  service. 

The  accelerated  course  of  study  comprised 
an  18-month  period,  including  3  months  of 
basic  training,  9  months  of  advanced  train- 
ing, and  6  months  of  training  at  sea  aboard 
merchant  ships.  The  wartime  course  was 
first  extended  to  22  months,  and  later  to 
3  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
1944,  when  the  war  had  reached  a  crucial 
stage,  plans  were  already  being  made  for 
resumption  of  a  4-year  course  at  the  earliest 
possible   opportunity. 

During  the  war,  while  still  students  In 
training  in  their  period  of  sea  duty  before 
returning  to  the  Academy  for  advanced  stud- 
ies and  but  a  few  brief  weeks  from  their 
homes  and  families.  Kings  Pointers  became 
veterans  of  combat  action  in  the  war  zones. 

After  the  Normandy  Invasion,  General 
Elsenhower  stated:  "When  final  victory  is 
ours,  there  is  no  organization  that  will  share 
its  credit  more  deservedly  than  the  mer- 
. chant  marine."  No  one  will  doubt  that  mer- 
chant ships  played  a  major  role  in  the  suc- 
cessful Allied  war  effort.  During  the  war 
years.  Kings  Pointers,  whether '  they  served 
aboard  ship  as  graduate  officers,  or  as  cadet 
midshipmen  in  training  afioat,  became  very 
familiar  with  Anzio,  Saipan,  Leyte,  Okinawa. 
Omaha  Beach.  The  long  haul  to  Murmansk 
still  brings  vivid  memories  of  dramatic  action 
with  the  enemy. 

Many  a  Kings  Pointer  spent  long  days  and 
nights  in  small  boats,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  445  of  them  are  qualified  members 
In  the  Tin  Fish  Club,  that  honorable  fra- 
ternity limited  to  men  who  had  been  forced 
to  absmdon  their  ships  alter  torpedoing. 
There  is  one  Academy  graduate  who  was  tor- 
pedoed four  times.  My  aide.  Lieutenant 
Price,  who  is  here  with  me  tonight,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Kings  Point,  who  while  still  a  cadet- 
midshipman,  spent  11  days  in  a  lifeboat  badly 
injvired  after  his  ship,  loaded  with  munitions, 
had  been  torpedoed  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  percentage  of  casualties  sustained  by 
the  merchant  marine  during  the  war  was 
nearly  as  large  as  the  4  percent  experienced 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Kings  Pointers 
number  only  3.6  percent  of  the  entire  com- 
plement of  the  merchant  marine,  but  the 
Academy  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  her 
sons  won  6  percent  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medals  for  outstanding  acts  of  hero- 
ism. One  was  awarded  posthumously.  A 
total  of  212  Kings  Pointers  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  combat  action  in  World  War  II, 
establishing  a  splendid  record  of  patriotism 
and  heroism. 

Many  of  our  wartime  graduates  have  at- 
tained the  rank  of  master  and  chief  en- 
gineer in  merchant  vessels,  and  among  the 
3,500  of  them  who  were  on  active  duty  in 
the  Navy,  a  high  percentage  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  and  higher. 
Some  300  are  in  the  Regular  Establishment  of 
the  Navy  and  1100  are  presently  on  active 
duty  in  Reserve  status. 

Leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  most 
generous  in  praise  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  Academy  and  Its  students  and  grad- 
uates to  the  war  effort.  The  war  record  of 
Kings  Point  is  well  summed  up  In  the  words 
of  General  MacArthvu-,  when  he  sent  us  the 
sword  of  a  Japanese  vice  adn^iral.  I  should 
like  to  quote  his  telegram: 

HONSHTT,    HOKKAIDO,    JAPAN, 

October  16,  194S. 

StJPEKINTENDENT. 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 

Kings  Point.  N.  Y.: 

I  have  directed  that  the  surrender  sword 

of  Vice  Admiral  Ugakl,  who  commanded  the 

Japanese  Naval  Forces  of  northern  Honshu 


and  Hokkaido,  be  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N,  Y.,  as  a  memento  of  the  valiant 
service  rendered  by  the  sons  of  the  Academy 
In  our  struggle  In  the  Pacific. 

MAcArrBUB, 
Commander-in-Chiet  American  Force*, 
Pacific. 

Admiral  Nimltz  paid  us  a  handsome  trib- 
ute when  he  visited  Kings  Point  and  after- 
ward sent  me  a  photograph  of  the  signing 
of  the  Japanese  surrender  on  board  the 
Missouri.  He  had  written  underneath,  "In 
recognition  of  the  part  the  cadet-midship- 
men of  Kings  Point  played  in  making  the 
above  scene  possible." 

With  the  coming  of  peace,  we  were  able 
to  establish  the  4-year  course  leading  to 
a  degree  and  much  research  work  went  Into 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  curriculum.  The 
principle  guiding  our  efforts  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  4-year  technical  college 
curriculum,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  based  upon  sound  philosophy  of 
education.  We  would  graduate  a  first  class 
ship's  officer,  for  efficient  and  economic 
operation  of  merchant  vessels  during  normal 
periods:  a  first  class  Naval  Reserve  officer 
subject  to  assignment  to  varied  duties  by  our 
Navy  during  war,  a  well  balanced  officer  who 
would  be  an  intelligent  and  understanding 
American  citizen,  who  would  always  be  a 
leader  whether  aboard  ship  or  ashore,  and 
who  would  help  to  raise  the  status  of  our 
merchant  marine  to  a  preeminent  level. 

As  a  starting  point,  it  was  deemed  essential 
that  a  course  should  be  projected  to  give  the 
competitively  selected  candidates  from  every 
State  and  Territory  the  knowledge,  skills, 
habits  and  attitudes  necessary  to  assure 
that  they  would  be  well-educated  men  in  the 
broad  sense  of  knowing  themeselves,  of  fully 
understanding  human  relationships,  and  of 
being  professionally  competent  to  the 
highest  degree.  Such  men  it  was  believed 
would  not  only  be  acceptable  but  Invalu- 
able to  the  Naval  Reserve  in  time  of  need. 

Comprehensive  collegiate  courses  were  In- 
troduced in  the  humanities,  comprising 
English  composition  and  world  literature, 
the  United  States  in  world  history,  a  study 
of  civilization,  Latin  American  culture,  and  a 
choice  Qf  four  languages.  Spanish,  French. 
Russian  and  Portuguese.  Courses  in  the 
sciences  were  provided  to  cover  advanced 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry. 

To  cover  the  social  sciences  the  Academy 
developed  courses  in  economic  principles, 
ship  operation,  principles  of  International 
trade,  maritime  and  international  law,  ma- 
rine insurance,  and  personnel  relations.  A 
course  in  personal  hygiene,  ship  sanitation, 
and  preventive  medicine  was  also  Included. 
Library  facilities  were  greatly  expanded  to 
complement  the  new  curriculum. 

The  Academy  was  formally  accredited  in 
November  1949  by  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion and  now  awards  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  We  are  dedicated  to  maintain  Its 
high  reputation. 

Twelve  Latin-American  countries  send  rep- 
resentative students  to  Kings  Point.  Eighty 
nationals  from  the  Philippine  Republic  have 
pursued  the  full  course  at  the  Academy  and 
taken  over  Wllets  on  graduation  in  the  navy 
and  maritime  service  of  the  Philippines. 

The  present  4-year  course  Is  divided  into 
3  years  of  study  at  the  Academy  and  1  year 
on  merchant  vessels  during  which  the  cadet- 
midshipmen  gain  their  practical  experience 
at  sea. 

The  first  year  at  the  Academy,  known  as 
the  plebe  year,  is  designed  to  acquaint  cadet- 
midshipmen  entering  as  fourth  classmen 
with  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  fundamentaU 
of  the  operation  of  a  ship  at  sea  so  that  they 
may  perform  their  tour  of  sea  duty  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  benefit  to  themselves  and 
be  of  value  and  assistance  to  the  officers 
aboard  ship.  The  first  year  is  devoted  also 
to  rigorous  physical  conditioning,  to  the  as- 
similation of  the  future  officer  into  the  dis- 
cipline and  routine  of  the  regiment  of  cadet- 
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midshipmen.  A  ao\ind  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  chemistry  plays  a  large 
part  In  the  ability  of  a  student  to  be  success- 
ful at  Kings  Point.  Refresher  and  advanced 
courses  in  these  subjects  are  given  during 
this  first  year  as  well  as  an  Introduction 
into  cultural  college-level  subjects  of  a  gen- 
eral educational  nature. 

The  distinctive  featiire  of  both  the  deck 
and  engineering  curricula  Is  the  provision 
for  cadet-midshipmen  to  spend  the  third- 
class  year  at  sea  as  cadets  aboard  merchant 
vessels  in  regular  operation.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  have  cadet-mldshlpmen  serve  on 
venels  of  different  types  such  as  combination 
cargo-passenger  vessels,  cargo  ships,  and 
tankers,  with  turbine,  turbo-electric,  diesel. 
or  reciprocating  pwopulslon  and  operating  In 
different  services.  They  stand  regular  ship- 
board watches  under  the  g\ildance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  licensed  watch  officer  and,  in  ad- 
ditijn,  are  required  to  pursue  their  studies 
through  the  medium  al  prescribed  sea 
courses. 

The  sea  course  includes  assignments  in 
mathematics  to  furnish  practice  for  the  re- 
tention of  proficiency  already  gained.  Pri- 
marily, however,  they  are  concerned  with 
the  strictly  professional  subjects,  as  follows: 

For  cadet-midshipmen  (D) :  Navigation, 
seamanship,  cargo,  rules  of  the  road,  com- 
munications, ship  construction. 

For  cadet-midshipmen  (E) :  Steam  engi- 
neering. Diesel  engineering,  electrical  engi- 
neering, refrigeration,  machine  shop,  ship 
construction. 

The  problems  assigned  give  recognition  to 
the  ship  as  a  floating  laboratory  and  are  so 
designed  as  to  make  most  of  the  sketches, 
data  sheets,  and  graphs  required,  applicable 
to  the  vessel  on  which  the  cadet -midshipman 
Is  serving.  This  removes  the  studies  from 
the  realm  of  the  purely  theoretical  and  pro- 
vides sufficient  of  the  practical  to  bring 
realism  into  the  results.  A  final  require- 
ment of  the  sea  coxuve  is  the  preparation  by 
all  cadet-mldshlpmen  of  a  thesis  of  not  less 
than  6.000  words,  embodying  their  observa- 
tions of  the  ports  and  terminals  visited  dur- 
ing their  year  at  sea.  This  requirement  is 
calculated  to  make  them  aware  of  the  va- 
'  riety  of  charges  attending  the  operation  of 
vessels  and  the  wide  range  of  activities  with 
which  the  shipowner  is  concerned.  They 
also  serve  to  test  cadet-mldshlpmen  with 
respect  to  their  English  grammar,  spelling, 
and  composition  and  those  reflecting  the 
need  for  remedial  work  are  processed  accord- 
ingly. 

Those  who  satisfactorily  meet  the  tests  of 
the  third-class  year,  return  for  their  final 
S  years  at  the  academy  definitely  benefited 
by  the  broadening  infiuences  of  travel  and 
foreign  associations  and  much  better  pre- 
pared to  comprehend  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  courses  they  are  to  receive. 

Back  from  sea  duty,  the  young  cadet- 
midshipman,  who  is  now  a  second  classman, 
takes  advanced  professional  subjects  as  well 
as  courses  of  a  general  educational  nature 
on  a  more  advanced  level.  Quite  a  change 
has  taken  place  In  the  young  man.  From 
the  uncertain  youngster  who  went  to  sea  a 
year  ago,  a  matvire  man  has  returned  to  us 
more  noticeably  Imbvied  with  a  love  of  the 
sea,  serlouB-mlnded  and  firmly  purposed  to 
master  the  difficult  courses  remaining. 

Before  they  realize  it  the  final  year  has 
arrived  and  they  become  first  classmen. 
Greater  responsibilities  in  the  organization 
and  leadership  of  the  regiment  of  cadet- 
mldshlpmen  are  placed  on  their  young 
shoulders  and  selected  ones  bec6me  cadet- 
mldshlpmen  officers  of  the  regiment.  Com- 
'  prehenslve  thesis  upon  subjects  of  their  own 
choice  become  a  major  effort  during  this 
year,  along  with  special  classes  In  prepara- 
tion for  their  license  examinations  which, 
through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Inspection  Service  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  are  held  at  Kings  Point. 
Finally  the  long  4  years  intensive  effort  is 
over.    License  examinations  have  been  suc- 


cessfully passed.  Navy  physicals  and  aptitude 
tests  for  commissions  In  the  Naval  Reserve 
are  over  the  hill.  Final  academic  tests, 
dreaded  In  anticipation,  have  been  accom- 
plished— and  graduation  week  has  arrived. 

They  leave  us  ready  to  accept  responsi- 
bility, capable  but  modest;  competent  but 
quiet;  fitting  representatives  of  our  country 
and  of  o\ir  Academy,  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  take  their  places  In  a  profession  which 
they  honor  and  in  which  they  are  pledged 
to  serve  with  enthusiasm  and  Integrity. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  selection  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  cadet-midshipman. 

The  major  academic  requirement  is  the 
ability  of  the  candidate  to  pass  a  national 
competitive  examination  which  is  held  at 
Federal  buildings  throughout  the  cotmtry 
twice  a  year,  usually  in  April  and  Novem- 
ber. Of  the  candidates  who  take  each  exam- 
ination, approximately  15  to  20  percent  are 
admitted,  making  each  of  our  two  plebe 
classes  from  100  to  150  men.  Physically, 
applicants  must  be  superior  In  health  and 
physique  in  order  to  pass  the  rigid  Navy 
medical  examination  for  appointment  as  a 
midshipman  In  the  Naval  Reserve.  Ap- 
pointment as  a  midshipman  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Is  a  requisite  to  entrance  as  a  cadet 
at  Kings  Point.  Finally,  besides  certifica- 
tion of  good  moral  character,  the  young  man 
must,  have  a  sincere  desire' to  follow  the  sea 
as  a  permanent  career.  Aptitude  tests, 
which  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  academic 
examination  have  proved  most  helpful  In 
determining  whether  or  not  the  candidate 
has  a  bent  for  the  seafaring  profession.  En- 
tering cadet-mldshlpmen  must  agree  to  sail 
aboard  American  vessels  for  a  period  of  3 
years  after  graduation,  unless  they  serve  in 
the  Navy  during  that  time. 

The  average  number  of  licensed  officers 
aboard  ships  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine U  8  to  10  In  any  given  year.  On  the 
basis  of  normal  attrition  of  10  percent  an- 
nually of  the  total  number  of  officers  serving 
aboard  ship,  the  replacement  of  at  least  one 
officer  each  year  on  every  vessel  of  our  oper- 
ating fieet  is  required.  At  the  present  time 
the  privately  owned  and  operated  American 
merchant  fleet  comprises  approximately  1,400 
vessels  and  the  Government's  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  whose  ships  are 
manned  with  merchant  marine  crews,  oper- 
ates another  400  vessels.  Although  today  the 
MSA  cargoes  reqiiire  a  decreasing  nvunber  of 
ships,  the  total  number  of  vessels  In  the 
merchant  marine  is  a  little  less  than  2,000. 
These  vessels  will  require  about  18,000  to 
20,000  merchant  marine  officers  each  year  to 
operate  them,  10  percent  of  whom  must  be 
replaced  annually. 

Therefore,  under  normal  and  stable  oper- 
ating conditions  over  the  years,  an  annual 
pool  of  1.800  to  2,000  officers  must  be  avail- 
able to  fill  vacancies  at  the  present  strength 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

A  peacetime  complement  of  1.000  men  In 
the  regiment  permits  the  graduation,  after 
allowing  for  attrition,  of  approximately  100 
deck  and  100  engineer  officers  per  annum. 
These  officers  are  readily  absorbed  and  are 
making  their  mark  in  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine. 

I  f>ause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  officers  of 
the  merchant  marine  who  have  come  up 
"through  the  hawseplpe."  This  Includes 
some  of  our  outstanding  merchant  marine 
officers.  There  are  always  a  goodly  nximber 
of  cadet-mldshlpmen  at  Kings  Point  who 
have  come  from  before  the  mast  and  natu- 
rally they  are  among  our  best,  having  chosen 
the  sea  as  their  profession  and  then  done 
something  about  bettering  themselves.  In 
one  of  our  recent  classes  16  percent  had 
come  to  the  academy  from  the  fo'c'stle.  In 
these  days  of  Increasingly  complex  propulsive 
machinery  and  navigational  systems  and  de- 
vices it  becomes  Increasingly  necessary  for 
the  merchant  marine  officer  to  be  well 
grounded  and  well  educated. 


The  Individual  steamship  companies  and 
the  organizations  in  which  they  are  grouped 
demonstrate  an  active  interest  in  the  Cadet 
Corps  and  are  most  coop>erative.  We  have 
graduates  serving  with  distinction  in  all  the 
leading  companies,  proving  their  value  and 
ensuring  the  support  of  those  who  believe 
in  an  American  merchant  marine  second  to 
none.  Fifteen  of  the  newly  appointed  offi- 
cers to  the  8.  8.  United  States  will  be  gradu- 
ates of  the  Academy,  transferred  from  the 
8.  8.  America.  A  number  of  our  graduates 
have  risen  to  command  and  many  are  chief 
engineers.  A  recent  compilation  of  figures 
on  the  employment  of  the  graduates  of  our 
class  of  June  1951  shows  that  10  percent  of 
these  men  are  now  serving  as  officers  in  the 
Navy;  another  83  percent  as  officers  in  the 
United  States  merchant  marine;  and  one 
man  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Similar  figures  covering  the  class  xrf 
June  1950  show  that  14  percent  of  that  group 
became  officers  in  the  Navy,  and  80  percent 
in  the  merchant  marine. 

For  the  betterment  of  Academy  courses 
and  the  development  of  new  ideas  for  the 
program,  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
the  Indtistry  are  sought.  This  applies  not 
only  to  steamship  operators  but  to  com- 
panies related  to  maritime  activities  or  serv- 
ing the  Industry  with  machinery,  boilers  and 
a  variety  of  other  equipment.  A  great  many 
of  these  companies  have  responded  most  gen- 
erously by  giving  us  equipment  and  a  num- 
ber have  stimulated  interest  on  the  part  of 
cadet-midshipmen  through  the  establish- 
ment of  prizes  for  award  at  graduation. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy has  always  enjoyed  a  close  liaison  and 
the  full  cooperative  support  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Since  1940,  the  value  of  the 
merchant  marine  officer  training  program 
as  a  good  source  for  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
has  been  encouragingly  recognized  by  the 
Navy  Department. 

The  Honorable  Francis  P.  Matthews, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  an  address 
made  at  the  Academy  in  May  1950,  stated: 
"While  times  have  changed,  the  Navy  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  are  as  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion today  as  In  the  days  when  John  Paul 
Jones  was  alternately  the  skipper  of  a  mer- 
chantman and  the  captain  of  a  United  States 
ship."  Admiral  Nimitz,  Admiral  Badger,  Ad- 
miral DeLany,  Admiral  Holden,  oxir  own  Ad- 
miral Cochrane,  Admiral  Land,  Admiral 
Mills — I  could  go  on  indefinitely;  all  have 
endorsed  our  program. 

BTvery  cadet-mldshlpman  In  tbe  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  is  re- 
quired to  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  on 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  for  2  years  after 
graduation  if  he  is  called  for  such  duty;  he 
is  pledged  to  serve  in  the  merchant  marine 
for  at  least  3  years  after  graduation,  and 
for  most  It  is.  of  course,  their  i>ermanent 
occupation.  It  is  a  condition  of  graduation 
from  the  Academy  that  all  graduates  are 
commissioned  as  ensigns  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, as  well  as  in  the  United  States  Marl- 
time  Service.  Since  the  first  graduation  ex- 
ercises of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  Kings  Point  has  supplied  the  Navy 
with  nearly  10,000  Naval  Reserve  officers, 
subject  to  Immediate  call  to  duty  when 
needed,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  in  his  middle 
thirties,  with  the  great  majority  still  in  their 
twenties.  So  it  has  been  that  the  Academy 
has  enjoyed.  Indeed  has  been  Inspired  by, 
the  encotn-agement  and  cooperation  It  has 
received  from  both  the  Navy  and  from  the 
shipping  industry.  I  gladly  take  this  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  who  have  ever  been  our  sup- 
ix>rters,  and  particularly  to  its  comnmndant, 
and  to  my  friend  Admiral  Olson  who  Is  here 
tonight.  And  to  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  General  Crlttenberger  told  me 
after  a  graduation,  "I'll  take  any  that  the 
merchant  marine  doesnt  want."  Gen.  Bedell 
Smith,  addressing  the  regiment  at  Kings 
Point  which  he  had  honored  by  reviewing, 
called  us  brothers  in  arms,  and  said  be  bad 
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never  seen  finer  on  the  line.  I  could  go  on— 
Admiral  Hill,  the  Superintendent  of  An- 
napolis, la  on  my  Academic  Advlaory  Board. 
Gentlemen,  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  ia  deeply  grateful  and  duly 
humble  at  this  support  from  men  we  respect 
and  admire. 

By  the  modem  requirements  of  the  mari- 
time Industry,  by  the  exacting  standards  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  by  the  accrediting 
criteria  of  the  academic  world,  then,  Kings 
Point  seems  to  be  fulfilling  Its  mission.  The 
program  is  a  dynamic  one,  however,  and  con- 
stant improvement  is  always  the  goal. 

Each  year  on  Maritime  Day,  which  by  a 
happy  circumstance  Is  today,  we  focus  oiu* 
attention  not  so  much  on  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  our  merchant  nkarlne  as  on  the 
lmp<»-tant  role  the  merchant  marine  Is  to 
play  in  our  future.  America  has  a  maritime 
heritage  of  which  we  can  all  well  be  proud, 
a  magnificent  war  record,  but  recently  we 
have  cut  down  the  numbers  of  our  ships  to 
•  dangerous  figure  and  have  not  replaced 
thOM~whlch  are  obsolete.  A  strong  and  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  Includea  not  only 
the  most  modern  of  merchant  veiaelt  in  ade- 
quate numbers,  but  also  the  manning  of 
thee*  veaaela  by  the  best  qualified  personnel. 
The  qualifications  of  a  merchant  marine 
oflloer  no  longer  can  be  measured  alone  by 
training  requirement!  of  bygone  days.  To- 
day he  must  be  Judged  in  terms  of  His  gen- 
eral education,  his  physical  superiority,  his 
belief  in  demooraoy,  hia  attitude  toward 
Amerieal  leadership  In  world  affaire,  his 
r««dlneM  to  serve  hit  eountry,  ai  well  ae  hii 
developed  profeational  abllltiet  to  perform 
new  and  oomplex  ihlpboard  dutiee.  The 
r«ipon«ibiltiy,  whioh  the  United  Itatee  Mer- 
eh»nt  Marine  Academy  ii  dMtined  to  fulfill 
In  the  future  of  our  oountry  and  more  tpe- 
oifiMlly  in  the  future  of  our  merohant  ma- 
rine, la  »n  extremely  Important  one.  That' 
the  Aeedemy  een  fulfill  that  reeponalbiilty 
hM  been  Indicated  by  iu  brief,  but  proud, 
wartime  and  peacetime  record.  That  the 
Academy  will  fulfill  iU  even  greater  r«apoi\ai« 
blltty  in  the  future,  we  aak  you  to  determine 
not  by  what  Z  aay  here  tonight,  but  by  our 
eominf  deeda  yet  to  be  recorded— in  short 
by  the  motto  of  thia  youngest  of  the  Federal 
academies,  which  is,  "Acta  Hon  Verve," 

(NoTK.—Among  those  preeent  when  Ad- 
miral MeLlntook  delivered  the  above  en- 
thuaiaatlcelly  applauded  addreea  were:  Vice 
Adm.  Oecar  C.  Badger,  Rear  Adm.  Reuben 
S,  Bakenhua,  Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Ballenttne, 
Rear  Adm.  Reginald  R.  Belknap,  Commander 
Theodore  Blenchsrd,  Rear  Adm.  John  H, 
Brown,  Jr.,  Capt,  Henry  Orimn  Bullwlnkel, 
Bnsign  Sailing  P.  Baruch.  Admiral  Arthur  8. 
Carpenter.  Rear  Adm.  Roy  T,  Cowdrey,  Col, 
Howard  B.  Cox,  USAP,  Rear  Adm.  Wat  Tyler 
auverius.  Brig.  Oen.  William  M.  Crofton, 
Oapt.  Ben  Scott  Custer,  Commander  Gilbert 
Dartington,  Capt.  George  De  Metropolis.  Rear 
Adm.  Louie  Dreller,  Capt.  Thomaa  S.  Dun- 
sun.  Vice  Adm.  Calvin  T.  Durgln,  Capt, 
Marion  Bppley.  Lt.  Bdwln  8.  Guilford,  Fleet 
Adm.  William  F.  Halaey.  Commander  Charlee 
Hann.  Vice  Adm.  Paul  Hendren,  Rear  Adm. 
Leo  W.  Hesselman,  Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  H. 
Hlllenkoetter,  Capt.  Harold  Knight  Hughes. 
Commander  Peter  F.  Hunt.  Admiral  Bdward 
C.  Kalbfus.  Lt.  Comdr.  John  F.  McKean, 
Rear  Adm.  Logan  McKee.  Rear  Adm.  Gordon 
McUatock,  Rear  Adm.  Irving  M.  McQuiston. 
Rear  Adm.  Andrew  R.  Mack.  Chaplain  Harold 
S.  Mayo,  Rear  Adm.  Jeffrey  C.  Metzell,  Rear 
Adm.  Edmond  J.  Moran,  Rear  Admiral  Louis 
B.  Olson.  Commander  Frederick  G.  Reinlcke. 
Commander  John  K.  Richards.  Rear  Adm.  El- 
lery  W.  Stone,  Commander  William  S.  Stuhr. 
Commander  Arthur  M.  Tode.  Rear  Adm. 
Harold  C.  Train,  Mr.  Carroll  L.  Walnwrlght. 
Rear  Adm.  William  Russell  White.  The  pop- 
ular and  energetic  Capt.  James  Harvey  Tomb, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  mentioned  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  above  address,  which 
Incidentally,  was  exceptionally  well  delivered, 
was  commander-General  of  the  Naval  Order 
of  the  United  States.  1943-4S^) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTteN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Honorable 
O.  K.  Armstrong,  a  Member  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

Long  before  he  became  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Armstrong,  writing  for 
various  magazines  and  In  speeches,  was 
a  severe  critic  of  the  present  and  past 
administrations'  foreign  policies,  and 
particularly  the  futile  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  communism.  During  his  term 
in  Congress  he  was  a  most  effective 
champion  of  the  idea  of  a  bold  and  vlg- 
oroua  foreign  policy.  Including  that  of 
liberation  of  the  people  enslaved  by  com- 
munlam,  by  every  peaceful  meana. 

During  hU  term  In  this  House,  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  active  in  mattori  portaln- 
Ing  to  foreign  affairs  and  esptclally  In 
plana  and  programs  to  Inoroaao  the  of- 
faotlvf ntM  of  our  psychologloal  itratny 
in  the  cold  war  aialnat  communism. 

Mr.  Armstrong  hat  Just  completed  a 
•tudy  of  all  the  agtnetei  of  our  GKtvtrn- 
mtnt  handling  payohologtoal  strategy,  In 
the  informational,  poUUoal,  and  too* 
nomto  fields.  This  paper  ia  tht  rtiuU  of 
that  study.  In  It  tht  former  CongrtM- 
man  has  prMtnttd  also  a  brief  summary 
of  the  functioning  of  payohologlcal  and 
political  warfare  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of  our 
psychological  strategy  system,  and  of- 
fered suggestions  for  Improving  both  the 
organiiaUon  and  funcUonlng  of  thia 
important  activity. 

Since  the  incoming  administration  Is 
making  plans  to  Implement  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  win  the  minds, 
the  hearts,  and  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ples now  behind  the  iron  curtain  of 
Soviet  enslavement,  1  hearUly  commend 
this  study  of  former  Congt^essman  Arm- 
strong to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congrwa 
andtoallour  dtliens: 

OMANttATION  AND  FVNmONIN«  OT  PtTCNO* 
LOetCAt.  STaATCOT  IN  TNt  UNITB  BTATCa 
OOVtaNMSNT 

(By  O.  K.  Armstrong.  Member  of  the  lighty- 
eecond  Congrees) 

poaroai  or  mi  btudt 

This  is  a  brief  study  of  the  organisation 
and  activities  of  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  dealing  with  psycho- 
logical strategy  In  the  cold  war  with  Soviet 
communism. 

While  I  do  not  preeent  this  as  an  exhaus- 
tive study,  it  is  the  result  of  several  months 
of  Investigation  and  research,  growing  out 
of  a  conference  on  psychological  strategy 
which  I  assisted  in  sponsoring,  with  the  Hon- 
orable Chakues  J.  Kkrstxn,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  others  of  our  colleagues  in  Congress,  in 
February  1952.  It  is  the  resxilt  of  numerous 
Interviews  with  ofBcials  now  engaged  ln\pey- 
chological  strategy  and  political  wa^are. 
The  recommendations  are  the  result  of\the 
best  thinking  and  advice  on  the  subject  from 
those  now  serving  the  public  In  this  most 
Important  activity. 


Purpose  of  the  study  is  u  follows: 

1.  To  determine  what  activities  are  now 
being  carried  on  relating  to  combating  Com- 
munist expansion,  Infiltration,  subversion, 
and  aggression,  by  psychological  and  political 
means  as  contrasted  to  millttu-y  action. 

a.  To  determine  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  organization  and  functioning  of 
psychological  strategy. 

3.  To  recommend  improvements,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  centridizlng  psycho- 
logical strategy  in  an  agency  directly  related 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

8COPX  or  Acnvmxs 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  agenciee 
of  the  Government,  of  whatever  nature,  are 
in  some  respect  affected  by  the  cold  war 
with  communism,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shooting  war  In  Korea,  and  hence  must  take 
into  consideration  activities  which  tend  to 
counteract  the  force  or  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. However,  some  agenciee  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  psychological  strategy. 
Ihe  principal  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment so  concerned  are:  the  State  Depart- 
ment (U.  8.  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration), the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Psychological  Strategy  Board,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Mutual 
Beourlty  Administration,  and  the  Departaant 
of  Defense, 

•ACXOROUNS 

While  there  were  for  many  yeara  Informa- 
tion eervleee  relating  to  United  Statee  peo- 
ple end  government  In  foreign  lands  through 
regular  diplomatic  channel!,  U  was  World 
Wer  II  which  brought  about  eryetalllsatlon 
of  the  use  of  Information  and  education  as 
a  weapon  of  war  and  a  meana  of  etrengthen* 
Ing  the  eeeurlty  of  the  NeUon  at  peace.  It 
was  mainly  the  aggreealon  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  iprtadlng  M*  dnmlnatlon  'over 
peoples  and  areas  of  the  world  that  brought 
Into  rectMinUiun  the  need  for  peyehologleal 
strategy  as  a  mvinter  fnrre, 

During  Wi>rld  War  11.  the  Offlce  of  War 
Information  n|)erMted  to  all  areas  eirept 
Latin  Amerlcnn  countries.  In  the  latter, 
such  servloes  were  carried  on  by  Neleon  A. 
Rockefeller's  ORlce  of  lnter*Amerlcan  Affair*. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  no  over- 
eeaa  informetlon  eervleee  geared  to  peace- 
time, In  order  to  continue  some  such  eerv- 
leee, President  Truman  on  August  aa.  IMS, 
Issued  an  executive  directive,  providing  tn 
effect  that  funds,  personnel,  and  racllltlee 
of  theOWI  and  of  the  I nter>  American  Affairs 
Agency  that  miiht  etill  be  needed  for  tht 
eeeurlty  of  the  Nation  be  retained  and  re- 
organiaed  by  Secretary  of  State  Jamee  Pi 
Byrnee. 

VNnrU    STATtS    XNTCaNATIONAL    XNrOftMATIOM 
ABMINIsraATION 

.  Result  of  the  above  action  was  the  or- 
ganiaaUon  within  the  Sute  Department  of 
the  United  Statee  International  tnlormatlon 
Admtnletration,  in  the  DIvieion  of  Publto 
Affairs.  An  AaelaUnt  Secretary  of  SUU 
was  placed  In  charge  of  this  agency.  The 
Voice  of  America  developed  aa  the  outcome. 

In  January  ie4«  the  Smith-Mundt  bill 
provided  the  eUtutory  basU  for  the  Voice 
of  America  and  other  information  media 
to  foreign  lands.  In  the  language  of  the 
act,  the  purpose  was  to  preeent  programs 
that  will  secure  better  mutual  understand- 
ing t>etween  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
and  the  United  SUtee.  The  duty  of  this 
administration  has  been  recognised  as  that 
of  presenting  to  all  the  world  a  full  and 
fair  picture  of  the  United  States. 

Five  principal  media  are  used  in  the  in- 
formation program: 

1.  International  Broadcasting  Service; 
This  is  the  Voice  of  America,  employing  mora 
than  2.000  persons,  about  1.500  in  the  New 
York  offices  and  the  remainder  abroad,  with 
a  total  of  78  transmitters  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  transmits  about  60 
hours  of  programs.  In  50  different  languages, 
to  an  audience  of  around  300.000.000  persons. 
Half  the  programing  Is  beamed  to  Europe, 
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one-fourth  to  the  Far  East,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-fourth  to  Latin  America,  the  Near 
East,  south  Asia,  and  Africa. 

2.  International  Motion  Picture  Service: 
This  service  has  a  staff  of  about  250  persons. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  alraut  340  mobile 
units  and  3,700  projectors,  using  80  languages 
and  showing  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Films  are  exhibited  through  local 
theaters,  civic  groups,  schools,  labor  unions, 
etc. 

3.  International  Press  Service:  This  serv- 
ice, using  its  own  and  contract  facilities, 
publishes  and  distributes  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
magazines,  cartoon  l>ooks,  posters;  it  displays 
technical  newsletters  and  similar  publica- 
tions. Material  is  distributed  through  In- 
formation centers  abroad  to  local  newspapers 
and  Interested  groups. 

4.  International  Information  Center  Serv- 
ice: In  3  years'  time  from  the  beginning  of 
1050.  information  oentere  have  grown  to 
about  22S  in  63  countries.  The  service 
screens  and  aoquiree  maUrtals  for  the  11- 
brarlee  of  overeeas  posts,  arranges  for  the 
teaching  of  Bi^lish  In  various  countries,  pre- 
eents  exhibits,  lecturee,  and  the  like. 

8.  International  Education  Exchange  Serv- 
ice. This  Service  conducts  the  State  De- 
partment's program  of  exchange  of  persons, 
It  operates  five  domestic  reception  centers 
to  assist  foreign  visitors  or  exchangee  recom- 
mended' by  the  American  embassies  abroad. 
Journalists,  labor  leaders,  government  offi- 
cials, scientists,  teachers,  and  students  are 
the  principal  persons  exchanged. 

There  are  vast  differences  of  opinion.  In 
Congrees  and  among  cltlaens  generally,  as  to 
the  value  of  theee  inturmation  eervleee, 
While  It  Is  recognised  that  much  gi>od  will 
is  created  there  are  severe  criticisms,  prlu- 
Cipally  the  htllowtni:; 

1.  Too  mvirh  propaganda  thst  Is  recognlaed 
snd  brai\ded  as  such,  aitd  therefore  rendered 
ut  little  effect. 

1,  Too  much  bragging  on  American  riches, 
goods,  ways  ot  living,  and  so  on,  and  t«M> 
little  conneetlng  of  tlteee  things  with  the 
democratic  wey  of  life. 

5.  "Hm  little  voice  of  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  iroit  curtain,  who  want  very 
much  to  know  If  America  will  lielp  them 
gain  the  liberties  we  enjoy, 

4.  Use  of  pereonnel  known  to  be  sympa- 
thetic to  eoclallstic— It  not  the  CX^mmunUt— 
ways  of  life,  and  too  little  emphnsis  u|x^n 
freedom  of  enter|>rlse  as  the  basts  o(  wealth. 

8,  Lack  of  any  unified  policy  that  hits 
de&nltely  and  directly  at  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Many  officials  ai\d  employees  dealing  with 
I>e>chulo(ilcal  strateuy  told  me  that  with  a 
definite  well-deHned  policy  of  liberation  fv>r 
th<ve  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Voice  of  America  and  other  psychological 
media  could  do  a  most  effectlx'e  Job.  They 
maintain  that  without  such  policy,  our  ef- 
forts "meet  themselves  comlivg  back."  The 
Soviet  pn^paganda,  which  Is  direct,  bltiut 
and  simple,  blankeu  us  like  a  fog. 

Wahln  this  State  Department  cet-up, 
there  has  been  establUhed  a  Pxychologlcal 
Operations  Coordinating  Committee,  which 
as  Its  name  impllee  Is  a  coordinating  agency, 
with  the  Administrator  of  International  In- 
formation Service  as  chairman.  IU  func- 
tion is  to  deal  with  operations,  rather  than 
With  policy. 

TKt  NATIONAL  SICURmr   COTTNCn. 

This  agency  was  established  by  title  I  of 
1847  Public  Law  253.  and  Is  the  top-poUcy 
division  of  the  Government  so  far  as  security 
is  concerned. 

As  amended  by  later  legislation  in  the 
Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Congresses, 
the  National  Security  Council  Is  composed 
of  the  President  as  Chairman;  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Director  for  Mutual  Security,  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  Other  high-ranking  officers  are 
brought  In  at  the  direction  of  the  President. 


It  la  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  integration  of 
domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  re- 
latiixg  to  the  national  security,  so  as  to 
enable  the  military  services  and  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  cooperate 
more  effectively  in  matters  Involving  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  its  Interests. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council.  As  a  G-2  arm 
of  the  Council,  there  is  the  Interdepartmen- 
tal Intelligence  Conference.  As  a  G-3  arm, 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  functions  under  the  CouikII. 
By  an  Executive  directive,  the  Psychological 
Strategy  Board  is  nominally  under  the  Coun- 
cil. Appended  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. An  executive  secretary  of  the  Council  is 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  National  Security  Council  has  a  re- 
porting unit;  a  senior  staff,  staff  assistants, 
ad  hoc  staff  groups,  and  special  advisers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  or  the  Council. 

THX  PSTCHOLOOICAL  STSATBOT  SOASD 

This  agency,  created  by  Executive  order  of 
the  Preeldent,  is  compoeed  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Deputy  Secretory  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Repreeentatlves  ot  the  heads 
of  other  sgenclea  of  the  Government  may 
from  time  to  time,  be  added  to  the  Board. 
A  representative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
siu  with  the  Board  as  lu  military  adviser. 

The  Psychological  Strategy  Board  is  rt- 
spouslble,  within  the  purposes  and  terms  of 
Presidential  directive,  fur  the  formulstlnn 
snd  promulgAtion,  as  guidance  to  the  de- 
partments snd  sgencies  responsible  for  psy- 
chological operations,  of  over>sll  natlonsl 
psychological  objectlvee,  policies,  and  pro- 
grnins,  and  for  the  coordination  snd  evaluit- 
tlon  ot  the  nnilonal  )>syohologlcsl  efftvrt. 
The  Bv)ard  reports  to  the  Council  on  the 
Board's  activities  and  on  Its  evalvietion  ot 
the  nnt tonal  ))sycluUogtcal  operations,  In- 
cUiUing  Implementation  of  apprt)ved  objec- 
tives, policies,  and  ivrograms  by  tlie  depart- 
ments and  agenciee  concerned. 

Although  the  Board  Is  appointed  by  the 
President,  actually  It  is  answerable  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  Its  director  Is  In 
effect  an  executive  secretary,  carrying  out 
the  wishes  ot  tl\e  Board,  but  with  very  little 
policy-making  power  himself.  He  Is  eesen- 
tlally  a  coordinator.  He  Is  entrusted  with 
seeing  that  the  directives  of  (he  Board  are 
carried  out  by  widely  dlspereed  units  In  vari- 
ous governmental  departments,  over  which, 
however,  he  has  no  command  authoilty.  In 
this  sltuatloi\  lies  one  ot  the  greatest  wenk- 
neeses  ot  our  whole  psychuluglcal  strategy 
set-up. 

CCNTHAL    tNTtttraSNCI    AOCNCT 

This  agency  was  established  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  coordinating  the  Intelligence  activi- 
ties ot  the  variovi'*  Government  departments 
and  agencies  In  tlte  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Under  direction  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  its  principal  duties  are: 

1.  To  advise  the  National  Security  Council 
In  matters  concerning  such  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Government  departments 
and  acrencles  as  relate  to  national  security. 

2.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  the  coordination 
of  6uch  intelligence  activities  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
relate  to  the  national  security. 

3.  To  correlate  and  evaluate  Intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of 
such  intelligence  within  the  Government 
using,  where  appropriate,  existing  agencies 
and  facilities:  Provided,  That  the  agency 
shall  have  no  police,  subpena,  law-enforce- 
ment powers,  or  Internal  security  functions: 
Provided  further.  That  the  departments  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  shall  con- 
tinue to  collect,  evaluate,  correlate,  and  dis- 


seminate departmental  Intelligence:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

High  success  in  the  performance  of  Its 
important  tasks  has  been  due  in  largeet 
measure  to  the  leadership  and  direction  of 
Gen.  Bedell  Smith  and  Allen  Dulles.  Major 
handicap,  according  to  a  summary  of  inter- 
views by  key  personnel,  is  due  to  lack  of 
coordination,  or  more  accurately  coopera- 
tion, by  some  echelons  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  following  recommendations  made 
by  CIA  for  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

THX  MtrroAL  sxctntrrr  administxation 

Outgrowth  of  the  so-called  Marshall  plan, 
which  was  reallaed  in  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  Is  an  eesentlal  part  of  our 
psychological  strategy,  working  in  the  eco- 
nomic field. 

In  simple  words,  the  purpcee  of  the  MSA 
la  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  our  allies 
in  the  free  world  and  thus  help  them  to 
withstand  presstirea  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  economic,  military,  or  political. 
Thus  in  some  measure,  every  activity  ot 
MSA  is  a  project  in  psychological  strategy. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  direct  use  of 
such  strstegy.  motion  pictures  are  being  pro- 
duced, distributed,  and  shown  In  foreign 
lands,  illustrating  tlie  dynamic  qualities  ot 
the  American  way  of  life.  Businessmen 
from  Yugoslavia  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  study  of  otir  msnufsottur- 
litg  snd  distribution.  Bhoe  msnufseturere 
In  France  hsve  been  aided  in  mMs  produo* 
tlon  methods.  Belglsn  newepspermen  havt 
visited  some  ot  the  Isrge  Mtd  smsU  newH 
psper  plsnu  ot  America, 

The  problem  of  whether  ell  such  acttvt* 
tiee  should  be  distributed  amoitg  other  aitd 

Krmanent  sgeneles  ot  the  Oovernment  is 
yond  the  scope  ot  this  discussion.  The 
tact  nrmaini  that  so  long  as  aid  U  given  to 
those  allied  with  us  In  the  cold  war  agelnst 
comnuinlsm,  the  MSA  must  be  a  pert  ot 
psychological  strategy, 

DEPAHTMCHT  Of  DSRHSI 

\\^en  General  Elsenhower  took  command 
In  Europe  in  June  1848,  psychological  wsr- 
fare  was  little  understood,  appreciated,  ur 
utilised.  It  became  Immediately  apparent  to 
htm  that  the  civilian  agencies,  UWI  and 
Stratrgtc  Services,  could  not  assume  the  taaE 
of  military  psychological  activity.  He  se- 
lected an  al>le  officer,  now  Brig,  Gen.  Boberl 
A.  McClure,  to  head  the  work.  In  the  Par 
Bast,  Gen.  Dottglss  MacArthur  likewise  de- 
veloped e  psychological  wartere  corps.  X% 
Is  a  matter  of  history  tbet  in  both  theaters, 
psyehol^^ytcal  warfare  was  s  major  factor  in 
aitorteulng  the  cottllict  sitd  aohlevii^g  com- 
plete victory. 

Plans  for  peycholoflcsl  warfare  mede  by 
the  Department  ot  Defense  are  geared  to- 
ward areas  of  military  operatioi».  From 
the  close  ot  World  War  XI  until  the  Korean 
conflict,  these  plans  were  being  drawn  tor 
every  locale  ot  poaslble  Soviet  aggreesion 
and  armed  warfare.  As  illustration  ot  -the 
preparation  that  went  into  theee  plans, 
within  24  hours  after  the  initial  attack  ot 
the  North  Korean  forces  against  South  Korea. 
10,000,000  propaganda  leaflets  vk'ere  printed 
and  dropped  over  the  North  Korean  lines. 

Besides  the  dropping  of  leaflets.  Psycho- 
logical Warfare  Branch  uses  radio,  with  both 
ground  and  airliorne  loudspeakers  In  and 
over  the  front  lines,  with  psychological  war- 
fare teams  working  intimately  with  the 
front-line  troops. 

In  General  McClure 's  words :  "Our  primary 
purpose  is  to  cause  dissension  l>ehind  the 
lines,  which  will  bring  about  a  weakening 
of  the  enemy's  armed  forces." 

Such  is  the  organizational  set-up  of  our 
psychological  strategy  and  warfare  activities. 
Obviously,  there  are  assets  and  elements  of 
strength  in  each  agency.  But  it  is  eqiially 
clear  that  there  are  serious  weaknesses  ia 
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the  system.  Before  noting  them,  let  us 
observe  the  psychological  strategy  techniques 
of   our  opponents. 

IN  THB  SOVIET  UNION 

The  Soviet  Union,  our  enemy  In  the  cold 
war,  gives  to  political  warfare  and  Its  psycho- 
logical direction  a  high  priority,  second  in 
Imoortance  only  to  the  Red  army  itself  and 
equal  to  all  other  revolutionary  activity 
projects  being  advanced  in  the  victim  areas. 
Propaganda  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the 
Communist  leaders'  drive  for  world  domina- 
tion. The  Soviet  tactic  is  to  win  control 
over  areas,  step  by  step,  without  military 
action  if  possible,  using  the  Red  army  as  a 
force  in  being,  the  standing  threat  to  give 
effect  to  nonviolent  means.  Military,  or 
violent  means,  would  first  be  employed  by 
the  captive  satellites.  Use  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  force  would  be  a  last  resort. 

Meanwhile,  psychological  strategy  is  the 
principal  means  for  attack,  for  defense,  for 
throwing  the  free  world  off  balance  and 
keeping  it  there.  Principal  objective  of  the 
Soviet  political  warfare  Is  to  drive  a  wedge, 
at  all  times  and  by  every  possible  means, 
between  the  nations  allied  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  The  Agitprop  never  loses 
sight,  of  its  task  to  divide  its  opposition.  Its 
weapons  are  fear,  hatred,  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. It  foments  discontent,  discord  and 
strife,  using  front  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
labor  unions,  racial  friction,  and  so  on.  Be- 
hind all  these  activities  is  the  Red  army,  and 
the  expendable  satellite  armed  forces,  the 
latter  ready  to  be  thrown  into  military  com- 
bat if  aggression  will  serve  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram. Thus  psychological  and  military 
means  are  all  part  of  a  single,  continuous 
effort  to  gain  the  orer-all  objective. 

An  authoritative  writer  in  the  New  York 
limes  estimates  that  approximately  one  and 
one-half  billion  in  United  States  dollars  was 
spent  last  year  in  Russia  and  the  satellites 
on  political  warfare  propaganda.  More  than 
half  was  spent  within  its  own  borders  and  in 
the  captive  countries,  on  propaganda  of  all 
kinds,  to  keep  its  own  and  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples in  line — indicating  their  weakest  point 
and  a  golden  opportunity  for  our  own  coun- 
try's psychological  strategy  to  disengage 
these  people  from  Soviet  Rvissian  control. 
Second  largest  amount  was  for  broadcasts, 
fUnu,  operation  of  news  services,  and  financ- 
ing of  agitators.  At  least  $48,0<K).OOO  was 
spent  In  training  a  vast  number  of  person- 
nel as  specialists  in  political  warfare. 

Peter  Pospelov,  the  Soviet  Commissar  for 
Propaganda,  head  of  the  Agitprop,  is  no 
underling  of  the  Foreign  Office.  As  director 
of  the  cold  war,  he  has  his  place  of  power 
and  prestige  on  the  Politburo.  He  sits  in 
on  the  formulation  of  policy.  Once  the  party 
line  la  set,  he  moves  immediately  and  ruth- 
lessly to  carry  it  out. 

Striking  examples  of  political  warfare  by 
the  Soviet  master  minds  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing: The  recxirring  pleas  for  top-level 
conferences,  to  conclude  peace  treaties  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  while  going  ahead  to 
absorb  as  satellites  the  areas  of  those  coun- 
tries they  now  occupy.  The  drive  to  abolish 
atomic  weapons,  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  any  system  of  armament 
Inspection  or  control.  The  constant  em- 
phasis upon  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  peace- 
ful nation,  and  correspondent  branding  of 
the  United  States  and  our  aUies  as  war- 
mongers. The  accusation  that  our  side  has 
used  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  The  attempts 
to  defeat  rearming  of  Western  Germany,  at 
the  time  that  Eastern  Germany  is  being 
rearmed  as  a  Soviet  satellite.  Propaganda 
moving  pictures  such  as  Secret  Mission,  the 
film  intending  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  sold  out  Russian  interests  during  the 
war.  instead  of  saving  the  Soviets  from  an- 
nihilation by  the  Nazis;  and  Thirty-eighth 
Parallel,  a  dastardly  documentary  film  to 
prove  the  South  Koreans  and  their  allies  in 
the  U.  N.  are  the  aggressors.  The  big  Com- 
munist-sponsonjd  strike  In  France  to  protest 


arrival   of  General  Elsenhower  In  January 
1951. 

Cmrently,  the  hate  America  campaign  Is 
the  dominant  note,  the  major  activity  of  the 
huge  network  of  the  Soviet  political  war- 
fare drive.  So  closely  Interwoven  with  major 
policy  Is  the  Agitprop  that  it  can  shift  its 
entire  emphasis  on  a  nwment's  notice.  In 
case  the  United  States  begins  to  make  effec- 
tive answer  to  Communist  propaganda,  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  to  begin  winning 
the  cold  war,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
official  line  will  shift  to  cooperate  with 
America — obviously  to  slow  us  down,  stop 
our  efforts  to  break  away  their  satellites, 
and  to  give  them  whatever  time  is  needed  to 
shore  up  their  strength. 

WCVKNESS    IN    OUS    PSYCHOLOGICAL    ST«ATECT 

The  strength  of  our  enemy,  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  political  warfare  Is  based  upon  ( 1 ) 
its  integration  as  a  part  of  top-level  policy, 
as  part  of  a  master  plan  which  Is  continuous 
and  constant,  even  while  shifting  in  detail  or 
emphasis;  (2)  and  it  is  not  hampered  by  the 
niceties  of  diplomacy  or  accepted  forms  of 
foreign  relations,  but  is  recognized,  clearly 
and  coldly,  as  an  adjunct  of  aggressive  action, 
a  substitute  for  military  force  where  possible 
and  a  supplement  for  military  force  where 
necessary. 

Conversely,  the  weakness  of  the  United 
States  psychological  strategy  lies  in  those 
very  two  factors. 

These  weaknesses  may  be  further  explained 
and  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of  over-all  policy 

Any  study  of  this  subject  will  make  clear 
that  the  most  serious  reason  for  lack  of  effec- 
tive psychological  strategy  is  not  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  although  that  should 
be  centralized  and  improved,  but  lack  of 
top-level  policy.  Time  and  again,  so  often 
as  to  make  it  ptactically  unanlmoxis  among 
those  I  Interviewed.  I  heard  criticism  of  our 
political  warfare  efforts  for  that  reason. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  directors  of  the  world-wide  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  are  our  enemy.  Without 
their  threat,  a  peaceful  world  could  be  estab- 
lished, the  burden  of  armaments  lifted  and 
normal  relations  resumed  with  all  peoples  of 
the  world.  Yet  that  simple  fact  has  never 
become  a  part  of  United  States  policy,  to 
the  extent  of  our  declaring  the  Soviet  rulers 
as  aggressors,  calling  them  to  account  for 
their  participation  in  the  Korean  war,  and 
so  placing  them  on  the  defensive  before  world 
opinion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Communist  leaders 
intend  to  bring  about  an  erosion  of  one  after 
the  other  area  of  the  free  world  until  they 
control  and  dominate  the  globe.  Yet  we  have 
no  master  plan  of  psychological  counter- 
attack against  Russia.  Every  decision  is 
made  piecemeal,  and  subject  to  change  at 
top-level  discussion,  through  fear  and  timid- 
ity of  the  present  Chief  Executive,  or  perhaps 
subversion  among  the  subordinates. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  win  the  cold  war  the 
people  of  Russia  and  of  the  enslaved  satellites 
must  be  the  target.  We  must  gain  them  as 
our  powerful  allies  against  their  oppressors. 
This  means  that  there  must  be  some  practical 
policy  of  liberation.  Yet  every  move  toward 
a  policy  of  iitteration  has  been  strenuously 
resisted  by  our  State  Department  as  "con- 
trary to  accepted  diplomatic  practice." 

Without  top-level  policy  governing  all  psy- 
chological strategy  and  political  warfare  de- 
cisions, including  their  proper  implementa- 
tion, all  the  governmental  machinery  in  the 
world  will  stand  impotent  or  function  half- 
heartedly. 

That  policy  must  be  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet  advisers. 
In  a  consistent  pattern  approved  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  Congress  who 
must  furnish  the  financing  and  sinews. 
2.  Lack  of  centralized  organization 

This  second  great  weakness  of  our  psy- 
chological strategy  is  apparent  In  the  number 


of  ©rganlzatlons  that  deal  In  the  mattet,  yet 
are  without  sufficient  coordination  in  the 
chain  of  command  to  permit  proper  imple- 
mentation. In  plain  words,  there  is  plenty 
of  machinery,  but  the  gears  do  not  mesh. 

The  Psychological  Strategy  Board,  repre- 
senting majcv  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, makes  a  decision  as  to  a  psychological 
strategy  project.  The  Director  proceeds  to 
attempt  to  carry  it  out.  Then  he  finds  that 
the  decision  on  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
final.  It  is  subject  to  review  by  top-level 
officials,  who  may  approve  or  dlsapjprove. 
Thus,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  re- 
sponsibility without  power.  The  Director  U 
responsible  to  a  Board  which  does  not  have 
either  the  power  of  final  decision  or  of  im- 
plementation. Frustration  and  stagnation 
are  bound  to  result. 

This  condition  prevails  among  other  agen- 
cles  engaged  in  peychologlcal  strategy  or 
warfare.  Projects  approved  by  Defense. 
for  example,  as  desirable  and  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Korean  war,  are  subject 
to  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Slate  De- 
partment. Decisions  concerning  projects 
considered  of  psychological  value  In  the 
work  of  the  Mutual  Security  Administration 
cause  numerous  conflicts  of  opinion  between 
MSA  representatives  and  State  Department 
officials  In  foreign  lands.  Theoretically, 
since  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
head  of  these  executive  departments,  any 
conflicts  on  policies  can  be  cleared  by  him- 
self. But  due  to  the  complexity  of  modern 
governmental  functioning,  this  becomes  a 
physical  impossibility.  Besides,  the  broad 
policies,  controlling  the  major  decisions  con- 
cerning projects  and  their  implementation, 
should  be  made  by  the  President  amT  his 
top-level  Cabinet   advisers  to  start  with. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate: 

Military  psychological  warfare  officials  In 
the  far  eastern  command  desired  to  repair 
and  use  a  large  radio  broadcast  station  on 
^\}rmosa.  to  beam  programs  to  China.  The 
station,  built  by  the  Japanese  some  years 
ago,  needed  only  the  expenditure  of  $19,000 
to  make  It  serviceable  again.  It  was  power- 
ful enough,  with  proper  repairs,  to  cover  all 
of  China.  The  matter  was  considered  by 
the  Psychological  Strategy  Board,  and  ap- 
proved. Defense  was  ready  to  proceed.  But 
State  did  not  approve,  and  the  project  was 
at  first  held  up.  then  denied.  Later,  State 
decided  to  build  its  own  station,  for  Voice 
of  America  \ue,  and  for  inllltary  psychologi- 
cal warfare  use  as  well.  The  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  •554,000.  which  was  allocated. 
Then  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government, 
which  had  approved  the  repair  of  the  Jap- 
anese-biait  station,  disapproved  the  new 
project.  All  of  which  should  have  been 
cleared  by  one  top-level  decision. 

At  the  time  of  the  tremendous  psychologi- 
cal drive  by  the  Soviet  spolcesmen  to  brand 
us  as  users  of  bacteria  and  germs  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  proposal  was  made  in  a  con- 
gressional resolution  of  which  Senator  Mundt 
and  I  were  Joint  authors  that  we  send  a  team 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians  to  the  Far 
East  to  present  themselves  and  offer  to  be  of 
service  imder  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
combat  any  such  diseases  that  might  be 
prevalent  in  North  Korea  and  Red  China. 
The  offer  would  have  been  refused,  of  course, 
but  the  team  would  then  have  proceeded  to 
other  areas  as  a  good-will  gesture  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Far  East.  The  Soviet  lie  would 
have  been  called  and  the  psychological  value 
for  our  side  would  have  been  tremendous. 
The  matter  was  batted  about  for  months, 
with  approval  of  one  agency  after  another. 
Including  the  military  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Agency,  until  It  stagnated  at 
top  level,  the  very  place  It  should  have  been 
cleared  originally. 

The  Mecca  airlift  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  good  psychological  strategy.  In  that  proj- 
ect several  thousand  Arabs,  stranded  at 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  were  about  to  miss  their 
desired  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  due  to  snafu  in 
airline  arrangements.    A  career  official  of  the 
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Sti.te  Department  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  fly  the  pilgrims  over. 
The  operation  was  carried  out  successfully, 
creating  tremendovis  good  will  for  the  United 
States  among  Arab  peoples.  Yet  it  was  done 
because  the  official  took  the  initiative  when 
he  found  he  could  not  get  immediate  top- 
level  approval  and  further  delay  would  cancel 
the  project. 

3.  Diplomatic  restrictions:  A  third  great 
weakness  of  American  propaganda  and  po- 
litical warfare  today  is  that  they  are  deter- 
mined by  our  diplomats.  Psychological 
strategy  is  not  a  conventional  weapon;  it  is 
decidedly  unconventional,  and  does  not  fit 
the  pattern  of  accepted  diplomatic  relations. 
Hence  psychological  strategy  and  diplomacy 
do  not  blend.  Propaganda  embarrasses  diplo- 
macy and  diplomacy  stagnates  propaganda. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  vigorous  psycho- 
logical strategy  in  the  cold  war  with  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  international  relations. 

Therefore  an  adjustment  must  be  made. 
Those  who  make  and  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  must  have  a  hand  in  all  major  psy- 
chological strategy  decisions.  The  Secretary 
of  State  must  continue  to  lae  one  of  the 
team,  with  other  advisers  of  the  President, 
in  the  formulation  of  psychological  strategy 
and  in  carrying  out  the  projects  once  they 
are  approved.  But  political  warfare  should 
be  centralized  in  an  agency  other  than  the 
State  Department. 

A  study  of  the  successful  propaganda  or- 
ganizations of  the  present  century  will  show 
that  not  one  of  them  has  been  under  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  Ooebbels 
was  nobody's  assistant  foreign  secretary.  The 
Agitprop  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Soviet  for- 
eign olBce.  The  propaganda  mechanism  of 
the  British  Empire  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
its  diplomats.  The  College  of  Propaganda 
has  a  special  status  in  the  Vatican. 

TTPE    or    OBOANXEATION    aCQtJIKZ3> 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  tyf>e  of  organiza- 
tion to  plan  and  execute  psychological 
strategy  is  the  following: 

It  should  be  an  integral  part  of  national 
security,  since  psychological  strategy  deals 
with  matters  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation. 

There  should  be  a  direct  chain  of  com- 
mand from  the  President  to  psychological 
strategy,  in  both  planning  and  functioning, 
since  the  President,  as  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation's  Government  and  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  armed  services,  is  responsible 
for  national  security. 

Since  psychological  strategy  vitally  affects 
foreign  relations,  and  also  defense,  both  these 
agencies  should  have  a  major  part  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  psychological  strategy. 
The  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  Mutual  Security  Administra- 
tion should  work  as  a  team  in  this  sensitive 
function.  Their  voice  should  be  heard  in 
matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  de- 
partments. They  should  assist  the  President 
in  reaching. agreement  on  all  policies  and  on 
their  proper  implementation. 

MAJOa   aCCOMMENDATION 

In  keeping  with  these  fundamental  as- 
sumptions, psychological  strategy  should  be 
reorganized  (1)  to  make  it  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  President;  (2)  to  permit  proper 
participation  in  formulation  of  plans  and 
programs  by  the  proper  agencies;  and  (3)  to 
render  its  functioning  most  effective. 

This  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

TO    MAKX    PSTCHOLOCICAL    STHATXaT    IFFBrnVS 

Make  the  National  Security  Council  the 
responsible  agency,  under  the  President,  for 
psychological  strategy. 

Add  to  its  membership  a  director  of  pey- 
chologlcal strategy,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  representing  this  acUvity  in  aU  matters 
before  the  Council. 

The  Psychological  Strategy  Board  would 
thus  be  Integrated  within  the  top-level  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU. 


The  director  of  peychologlcal  strategy 
would  have  a  staff  of  advisers,  representing 
SUte.  Defense,  USA.  CIA.  and  other  agencies 
if  desired.  They  would  be  the  liaison  be- 
tween their  chiefs,  who  are  members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  director. 

The  President  as  chairman,  with  his  Cab- 
inet-rank fellow  members  of  the  Council, 
would  lay  down  the  broad,  fundamental  pol- 
icies as  to  use  of  psychological  strategy,  with 
agreement  as  to  specific  projects.  Those 
policies  would,  of  cotirse,  be  in  keeping  with 
the  pattern  of  American  foreign  policy  gen- 
erally. 

A  deputy  director  should  be  provided,  with 
the  specific  duty  to  follow  through  and  im- 
plement the  decisions. 

The  director,  deputy  director,  and  staff 
would  originate  and  initiate  plans  and  pro- 
grams, for  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
Council.  Once  approved,  implementation 
would  follow  by  assignment  to  appropriate 
agency:  State,  Defense,  MSA,  Commerce,  or 
any  other  division  of  the  Government,  or 
through  cooperative  action  of  two  or  more. 

CONCLUSION 

The  fight  against  Soviet  communism  is 
more  than  a  battle  of  military  preparedness, 
or  even  of  the  use  of  weapons  in  combat. 
It  is  a  struggle  for  the  minds  and  loyalties 
of  men.  It  is  warfare  that  free  people  can 
wage  on  a  moral  and  spiritual  plane. 

With  proper  and  vigorous  use  of  psycho- 
logical strategy,  we  can: 

1.  Offer  hope  of  liberation  to  the  enslaved 
people. 

2.  Increase  their  resistance  to  Communist 
control. 

3.  Help  them  to  break  the  grip  of  the  Bed 
rulers. 

4.  Shatter  the  morale  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary establishment  through  surrender  and 
desertions. 

5.  Develop  such  strength  in  the  free  world 
that  the  Communists  will  not  start  a  major 
war. 

6.  Lead  toward  replacing  Communist  tjT- 
anny  with  democratic  freedom  and  Justice. 

7.  Win  the  cold  war. 


Two-  to  Four-Billion-DoUar  Cash  Surplus 
Seen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKOB«AS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1953 

Mr.  JENIIINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  prepared  by  Dr.  Julius 
Hirsch,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial consultants  of  the  country.  He 
writes  very  convincingly  .of  the  various 
funds  of  the  Crovernment,  showing  the 
exF>enditures  and  also  the  surplus  unex- 
pended balances.  Dr.  Hirsch  is  a  very 
learned  fiscal  expert. 

The  article  Ls  as  follows: 

[From  the  Joiimal  of  Commerce  of  January 
12,  1953] 

Unitd  States  Reckftb  Hkld  Underxbthcat- 

ED Two-     TO     FOim-BlLUON-DOLLAS     CASH 

StTKPLtTS  Seen 
(By  Dr.  Julius  Hirsch,  economic  consultant) 

I.    nSCAL     1953 

The  budget  message  for  1954  contains 
some  startling  announcements.  In  his  re- 
vised estimate  for  fiscal  1953,  President  Tru- 
man now  anticipates  a  cash  deficit  of  $1,900,- 
000,000.     This   compares    with   his   original 


expectation    of    a    cash     deficit    of     $10,* 
400,000,000. 

However,  this  almost  certainly  misses  the 
real  situation  by  a  wide  margin.  In  all 
likelihood  fiscal  1953  will  end  with  a  sub- 
stantial cash  surplus  of  anywhere  from  two 
to  four  billion  dollars. 

Expenditures  overestimated 

In  my  article  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
on  July  3,  1952,  I  pointed  out  that  "there  is 
at  least  a  possibility  that  spending  will  be 
less  than  expected,  by  five  to  six  billion  dol- 
lars as  a  minimum."  This  reduction  has 
certainly  taken  place  and  to  an  astonishing 
degree. 

Military  expenditures,  originally  estimated  , 
at  $51,200,000,000,  are  now  figured   at  $44,-   V 
200,000,000.     International  security  and  for- 
eign relations,  originally  figured  at  $10,960,- 
000,000,  are  now  down  to  $6,400,000,000. 

Total  cash  expenditures  for  fiscal  1953  are, 
therefore,  now  slated  to  be,  not  $87,200,000,- 
000,  as  estimated  January  1952.  but  $76,- 
800.000,000. 

While  the  overestimation  of  expenditures 
has  been  dramatically  remedied,  the  new 
budget  forecast  still  persists  in  underesti- 
mating receipts.  The  latest  administratloa 
forecast  is  for  cash  receipts  of  $74.900,000,- 
000 — a  $1,900,000,000  reduction  from  the  orig- 
inal January  1952  estimate  of  $76,800,000,000. 
This  reduction  seems  unwarranted. 

Concerning  taxes  on  individuals,  the  higher 
estimate  was  based,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  on  an  anticipated  personal  income  of 
$270,600,000,000  in  fiscal  1953.  Actually,  per- 
sonal income  in  fiscal  1953  will  be  well  above 
this,  very  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$280,000,000,000. 

Wages  still  rising 

This  will  be  so  largely  because  in  the  past 
few  months  wages  and  other  Income  have 
risen  sharply,  and  they  will  continue  to  rise, 
though  at  a  lesser  rate,  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year. 

Moreover,  the  original  budget  estimate  of 
corporate-tax  pa3rment8  made  in  January 
1952  assumed  a  figure  of  $46,000,000,000  for 
corporate  profits.  Although  some  official  sta* 
tistlcs  show  profits  to  be  lower  than  this, 
we  anticipate  that  in  reality  corporate  profits 
are  about  the  same  as  originally  estimated. 

They  may  even  prove  to  be  higher.    Hence,     • 
the    reduction    of    corporate-tax    payments 
now  expected  appears  excessive. 

Receipts  are  higher 

Thirdly,  whereas  the  current  estimate  of 
fiscal  1953  receipts  places  the  latter  only 
10  V^  percent  above  receipts  in  fiscal  1952— 
In  fact,  for  the  average  of  fiscal  1953  to 
date — receipts  have  been  14  to  15  percent 
higher  than  in  fiscal  1952. 

They  were  20  percent  above  fiscal  1952  la 
November  and  14  percent  above  In  December. 
'  Hence,  I  assume  that  In  the  end  cash  re- 
ceipts for  fiscal  1953  will  turn  out  to  be 
$78,000,000,000  to  $80,000,000,000  and  cash 
expenditures  $76,000,000,000.  possibly  even 
somewhat  less  than  this.  This  would  yield 
a  cash  surplus  of  from  anywhere  from 
$2,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000. 

As  a  result  we  may  expect  a  quite  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  figure  of  national 
debt  held  by  the  public.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1952  the  figiire  of  this  debt  stood  at  $214,- 
800,000,000 — the  postwar  low.  At  this  mo- 
ment It  Is  about  $217,000,000,000.  By  June, 
1953,  It  might  even  fall  as  low  as  $213,000,- 
000,000. 

The  debt  held  by  the  public  Is  much  more 
significant  than  the  total  gross  national  debt, 
though  the  latter  is  the  figure  which  is  most 
often  heard  in  public  discussions. 

At  this  moment,  the  gross  national  debt 
Is  about  $267,000,000,000;  but  It  differs  from 
the  debt  held  by  the  public  in  that  it  in- 
cludes special  security  issues  held  by  the 
Government  and  owed  to  itself  (the  left 
pocket  of  Uncle  Sam  borrowing  from  the 
right  pocket)  through  the  investment  of 
social  security  and  similar  taxes. 
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For  all  real  purposes  the  debt  held  by 
the  public  Is  the  significant  one,  since  it 
Is  that  debt,  not  the  gross  debt,  which  de- 
termines the  real  inflationary  or  deflationary 
effect  of  Government  borrowing  and  real 
costs  from  the  point  of  view  of  Interest 
charges. 

n.   FISCAL    1954 

As  might  be  expected,  the  budget  message 
has  again  forecast  an  adm.lnistratlve  budget 
deficit  of  »9 .900.000.000  and  a  cash  deficit 
of  «6.600.000.000. 

This  is  how  the  forecast  looks: 

Budget  forecast  (billion  dollars) 


-■ 

Fiscal 
1953 

r- 

Flscal 
1U64 

Admhristretive  badpet  erpenditures— 
AdministnUive  budget  receipu..     

74.6 
t&7 

78.6 
68.7 

Administrative  bufleet  deficit 

Ad}ustinK  to  cast]  biidirot: 

deduct  noncash  Oovenunent  ex- 
pendttore 

6.0 

-2.4 
-1.6 

0.9 
-2.2 

Deduct  trust  (uDd  cast)  surplus... 

-l.l 

Cash  deficit 

1.0 

6l6 

This  comes  about  in  the  following  way: 
If  the  present  tax  law  remains  unchanged. 
the  excess-profits  tax  and  others  slated  to 
expire  will  reduce  total  Federal  income  by 
about  $8,000,000,000  in  »  full  year's  opera- 
tion. According  to  the  latest  estimates,  the 
lollowlng  is  the  picture  in  round  numbers: 


Amount 

Ttt 

Expiration 

lost  at 

date 

an  an- 
nual rate 

Billion 

June  30^1953 

$2.5 

Special  iodividual  income  tax 

o(  November  IWl  (U  per- 

cent o{  persuoal  taxes) 

Dec.  31,1953 

3.0 

Special   corporation   inconie 

tax  of  NorembfT  1961  (de- 

eUae  of  S  percent  in  rates) ... 

Apr.    1. 1964 

ZO 

Xxcise  levies  o(  1951  on  cars. 

trucks,  gasoline,  cigarettes 

and  liquor 

do ... 

1.0 

Source:  Joint  Committee  oo  tbe  Economic  Report. 

But  in  fiscal  1954  the  Impact  of  these 
expiring  taxes  will  only  be  $2,000,000,000, 
according   to   President   Truman's   estimate. 

The  President  seems  to  surmise  that  gross 
national  product  will  grow  by  about  3  per- 
(;ent  per  year.  This  accoxints  for  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  expiring  taxes,  tax 
revenue  in  fiscal  1954.  according  to  his 
figuring,  will  be  virtually  equal  to  that  of 
fiscal  1953. 

This  optimism  Is  rather  strange  and  quite 
contrary  to  all  former  habits  In  Truman 
budget  making. 

As  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned,  the 
anticipated  rise  of  about  $5,000,000,000  is 
accounted  for  by  military  services,  $2,000.- 
000,000;  International  security  and  foreign 
relations.  $2,000,000,000,  and  natural  re- 
sources, $800,000,000. 

At  first  sight  everybody  will  doubt  that 
tbe  new  Congress  will  vote  $2,000,000,000 
more  for  foreign  aid,  It  Is  true  that  some 
of  the  amount  to  be  spent  is  already  obli- 
gated; President  Truman  mentions  offshore 
ptirchases  to  NATO  nations.  But,  whether 
there  shall  be  an  Increase  Is  still  really  up 
to  Congress  and  President-elect  Elsenhower, 
our  greatest  military  expert. 

More  for  atomic  program 
The  increased  outlay  for  natural  resources 
la  almost  exclusively  for  furtber  development 
of  the  atomic  program. 

However,  defense  expenditures  should  stop 
rising  by  June  19S3  and  some  cut-backs  are 
definitely  under  way  la  several  sectors  of 
defense  production  as  recently  reported. 

President-elect  Eisenhower,  moreover,  feels 
that  a  lot  of  waste  can  be  eliminated.    Con- 


sequently, should  It  be  possible  to  cut  mlll« 
tary  outlays  somewhat  (quite  especially  pos- 
sible if  and  when  a  Korean  armistice  should 
be  completed — direct  battlefield  expenses  are 
at  least  $5,000,000,000  a  year)  and  if  some 
cuts  can  be  made  elsewhere.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  pare  the  fiscal  1954  budget  by  about 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  now  forecast. 

Even  if  the  Truman  budget  would  be  the 
basis  of  otir  financial  policy  in  fiscal  1953 
arj  1954,  no  inflationary  presstire  will  come 
from  the  Federal  budget  side. 


Unexpended  Balance$  From  Prior  Year$' 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record 
Informational  Bulletin  No.  3  written  by 
Paul  O.  Peters,  whose  research  discloses 
as  follows  the  unexpended  balances  from 
prior  years'  appropriations: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Gkntlxmkn  and  liADtxs:  When  the  Repub- 
lic was  established  and  our  Constitution 
adopted,  the  control  over  the  public  purse 
was  vested  in  the  Congress.  Dxiring  the  ptast 
20  years  much  of  this  control  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  President  and  the  agencies 
in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Hakbt  Flood  Btbo,  of  Virginia,  has 
frequently  pointed  out  that  the  Congress 
has  been  appropriating  moneys  faster  than 
it  can  be  obligated  or  spent.  The  Eighty- 
second  Congress  set  a  peacetime  record  by 
appropriating  a  total  of  $173,546,723328  in 
two  sessions. 

As  of  December  31,  1952,  the  Treasxiry  De- 
partment  reports  the  unexpended  balances 
from  prior  years'  appropriations,  from  spe- 
cific annual  appropriations  and  other  au- 
thorizations totaled  $117,324,576,337.75. 

These  unexpended  balances  are  available 
for  expenditure,  if  and  when  the  Treasury 
has  collected  the  moneys  from  the  taxpayers 
or  borrowed  the  necessary  funds  from  the 
banking  institutions  or  the  public. 

A  careful  check  of  the  available  records 
Indicates  the  unexpended  balances  are  avail- 
able to  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  in  the  respective  amounts  indi- 
cated by  the  table  following: 

Unexpended  balance. 
Dec.  31 

Legislative    branch ._.        $67.  510. 123.  32 

Judiciary 15.  613,  543.  54 

Commerce : 

Civil  Aeronautics 

Administration  ...         120, 177. 953.  47 
Bureau  ot  Public 

Roads „_.  66,373.463.08 

Maritime  activities...         171.889,603.73 

Other .  90.402.314.77 

Justice  Department .»         104.940.591.88 

State   Department 216.  801, 183.  67 

Revolving     funds.     State 

and  Justice »  10.  811.  T77.  61 

White  House.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  other 

offlces 8,  763.  644. 13 

Funds     appropriated     to 
the  President: 
Defense     Production 
Act.   etc 91.188.490.34 

■Reported  as  of  Oct.  31,  195X 


Vnexpended  batoned, 
Dec.  31 
Funds     appropriated     to 
the  President — Con. 
Mutual  Security  Act: 
Economic  and 
Technical    As- 
sistance . $1,982,888,391.41 

Military     Assist- 
ance  11,024,765,804  68 

Other 6.  283.  279.  29 

Tbtal.   Mutual 
Security  Act.  13.  012. 917.  475.  38 
Point  4,  and  all  other 

programs 298,354,767.56 

General  Services  Admin- 
istration  2.  400,  287,  895.  90 

Atomic   Ener^jy   Commis- 
sion..  __.     4.  631.  252,  099  82 

Civil  Service  Commission.  15.  316,  934  62 
Veterans'  Administration.     2,  219,  917,  939.  55 
Other  independent  agen- 
cies  ..^       *  370,  718.  428.  00 

Labor -Federal  Security 

programs.- 943.  417,  330.  10 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 
Farmers    Home    Ad- 
ministration       •—12,669.808.34 

Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administra- 
tion  _ 871,033.234.00 

Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and 

other _ 388,984,299.75 

Department  of  the 
Interior: 

Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion  224.958.141.0? 

Revolving  funds  and 

other 878.  628.  418.  83 


Uncle  Saf  ar  Abroad 


Department  of  Defense: 

Unexpended  balance, 

Oct.  31.  1952 92.073,337,733.16 

Expenditures,  No- 
vember and  De- 
cember 1952 7, 372,  813,  964.  43 


Unexpended      bal- 
ances,    Dec.     31. 


1952 


88.  899.  513.  767.  73 


Treastu-y  and  Post  OfBce 
Departments : 

Unexpended  bal« 
ances.       Oct.       31, 

1962 : —    ,8. 916,  610. 708. 3« 

Expenditures.  No- 
vember and  De- 
cember 1952 1. 489. 194. 920.  28 


Unexpended      bal- 
ances.    Dec.     31. 

1962 4,437,505,783.08 

Government  Corporations: 
Tentxessee  Valley  Au- 
thority   86.170.791.06 

Housing    and    Home 

Finance  Agency...  71.191.001.37 

*  Includes  agencies  not  separately  listed  by 
the  Treasury  on  their  daily  statemenU. 

*Tbe  Farmers  Home  Administration  ap- 
parently has  exhausted  the  appropriated 
funds,  but  the  Treasxiry  report  for  October 
31.  1952.  indicates  that  this  agency  has  the 
authority  to  treat  lU  expenditures  from  re- 
ceipU  as  public-debt  transactions  in  the 
amount  of  $56,099,228.39. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  ac- 
quaint the  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
the  situation  in  respect  to  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  prior  appropriations.  With  the 
public-debt  and  guaranteed  obligations  as  of 
December  31,  1952,  at  $267,445,125,544.96.  the 
added  liability  for  the  unexpended  balances 
should  be  a  fair  indication  that  we  need  to 
supplant  sociology  in  Government  planning 
with  down-to-earth,  common-sense  eoonomlo 
planning. 

PavL  O.  Pcms. 


vi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 

or  nxiHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14.  1953 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker;  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  published  January  12 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News  which 
has  had  its  correspondents  making  in- 
vestigations abroad  as  to  the  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  the  State 
Department  under  Dean  Acheson,  and 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  under  the 
wasteful  Harriman,  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  trying  to  stop  the  waste  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  should  read. 
It  is  an  amazing  story  that  at  least  indi- 
cates where  the  Truman  budget  should 
and  can  be  reduced  a  billion  dollars  or 
more  in  two  departm?nts. 

The  article  follows: 

The  United  States  Government  has  397,- 
837  employees  abroad,  of  whom  184.222  are 
American  citizens.  There  are  few  people 
In  Washington  who  don't  have  a  friend  or 
relative  working  for  the  United  States 
abroad.  Some  are  old-line  overseas  function- 
aries. Many  are  fresh  from  Washington — 
lured  by  the  glamour  of  overseas  assignment. 
by  tbe  hope  that  they  can  live  better  on 
Government  salaries  abroad  than  at  home, 
or  by  the  often  very  real  desire  to  do  a  good 
Job  for  their  country.  Or  by  a  measure  of 
all  three. 

In  any  event,  there  are  swarms  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  and  many  of  them  aren't  serv- 
ing as  ideal  good  will  ambassadors. 

Uncle  Snciui  Abkoad 

(By  R.  H.  Sbackford) 

BoNK.   GsaMANT,   January    12. — ^Want   an 

American  Job — 

Wftere  rent  is  free  and  housing  Is  In  a 
fancy,  new  $13,000,000  development,  fur- 
nished by  Uncle  Sam  down  to  the  last  Iced- 
tea  spoon? 

Where  gasoline  is  only  15  cents  a  gallon, 
cigarettes  are  10  cents  a  pack,  the  best  brands 
of  whisky  are  about  $3  a  bottle,  and  a  four- 
course  dinner  at  a  swank  club  is  only  $1.80? 

Where  you  don't  have  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage or  have  much  contact  with  the  natives, 
unless  you  want  to? 

Where  country-club  facilities  are  built  by 
the  State  Department — $373,000  glass-en- 
closed swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys  and 
gymnasium.  $142,000  night-club  restavirant 
with  fancy  bars  and  dancing  nightly?  And 
you  can  get  a  year's  membership  for  your 
whole  family  for  $15? 

Where  even  free  busses  take  you  to  and 
from  work? 

Soimds  fantastic?  Welt,  come  and  get  it. 
That's  what  the  near  1,000  American  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department  get  here. 

Officially,  it's  called  the  American  commu- 
nity.   It  even  has  its  own  constitution. 

It's  a  little  village  all  lU  own — completely 
self-contained  and  almost  sealed  off  from 
the  local  German  commiuiltles.  8<nne  even 
call  it  the  Golden  Ghetto. 

In  theory,  attempts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  with  the  greater  Bonn 
community.  But  it  itn't  working  out  that 
way.  Americans  representing  the  United 
States  Government  here  have  little  day-to- 
day contact  with  Germans,  except  those  em- 


ployed by  the  High  Commission  ati<i  their 
domestic  servants. 

The  Americans  live  together,  work  together, 
and  play  together — so  much  so  that  even 
they  are  getting  fed  up  with  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Only  the  wealthiest  Germans  have  a  stand- 
ard of  living  like  that  in  the  American  com- 
munity. Consequently,  even  when  barriers 
to  the  club  are  lowered,  few  Germans  can 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Most  Americans  living  In  this  country 
club  never  had  it  so  good  at  home.  The  J\is- 
tification  for  it  aU  la  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  cost  of  living  abroad.  That  is  neces- 
sary in  some  capitals  such  as  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. But  here  in  Germany  the  cost  of  living 
is  a  lot  lower  than  in  Washington  and  New 
York. 

And  the  more  we  spend  the  bigger  the  wall 
we  build  between  ourselves  and  the  local 
people.  We  don't  make  friends  abroad  by 
setting  up  our  people  in  the  Hollywood 
movie  version.     In  fact  we  arouse  resentment. 

The  boondoggling  use  of  Government 
money  also  is  part  of  this  problem. 

One  of  the  biggest  American  set-ups  in 
Germany  is  the  public  affairs  division — 
propaganda,  press,  and  radio  information, 
etc.  It  has  in  Bonn  and  Berlin  alone — not 
counting  Bremen,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt, 
Hamburg,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart — 160 
American  employees  and  1,882  German  em- 
ployees. Many  of  the  Americans  don't  know 
enough  German  to  read  the  local  papers. 
The  tiny  British  information  set-up  is  more 
efficient,  and  more  effective. 

Here's  an  outstanding  example  of  how  the 
Americans,  with  nearly  8.000  civilian  em- 
ployees in  Germany  and  lots  of  Government 
money,  succeeded  in  losing  friends  and 
making  us  look  ridiculous: 

Former  Education  Branch  Chief  Dr.  John 
Riedl  ordered  a  history  book  for  German 
schools  without  ever  seeing  the  maniiscript. 
It  cost  $47,600.  The  author.  Arno  Peters, 
a  German,  turned  out  a  pro-Communist, 
antl-Cathollc  bock. 

Naturally,  there  was  hell  to  pay. 

Ambassador  Walter  J.  Donnelly,  who  In- 
herited this  mess,  couldn't  find  one  person 
in  his  vast  organization  who  had  read — or 
would  admit  having  read — the  proofs  before 
the  book  was  distributed. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  all  Amer- 
ican employees  here  merely  lounge  in  the 
country-club  atmosphere  or  that  all  proj- 
ects are  boondoggles.  But  the  atmosphere 
and  surroundings  in  a  place  like  this  give 
greater  encouragement  to  the  ptlayboys  and 
boondogglers  than  to  the  conscientious  em- 
ployees. 

The  clubhouse  in  Bonn  looks  like  some- 
thing out  of  Hollywood.  Running  expenses 
are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  members.  But 
the  Government  built  and  furnished  it,  and 
the  dollars  weren't  spared. 

The  huge  reception  room  leads  to  a  futur- 
istic bar  and  restaurant  where  an  orchestra 
plays  nightly  for  dancing.  Members  get  a 
10-percent  reduction  on  meal  and  bar  checks. 
Even  so,  prices  are  low.  Martinis,  for  exam- 
ple, are  30  cents. 

Downstairs  there  is  a  second  bar  where 
tired  employees  Just  in  from  a  set  of  tennis 
can  catch  a  quick  one  before  changing 
clothes. 

The  contrast  with  the  British  Is  startling. 
They're  building  a  new  embassy  here  but  it 
is  only  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  huge  Amer- 
ican office  building.  There  will  be  no  elab- 
orate housing  or  country-club  facilities  for 
the  British  civil  servants.  They  have  to  pay 
such  expenses  themselves.  Anyway,  the 
British  place  far  more  emphasis  upon  get- 
ting their  people  to  mingle  with  the  local 
community. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  create  the  kind 
of  establishment  we  have  at  Bonn.  Seeing 
this,  the  Europeans  are  inclined  to  say: 

"Why  shouldn't  the  Americans  spend  some 
of  their  money  on  us?" 


Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DeWlTT  S.  HYDE 

OF  MAKTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Wednesday.  January  14.  1953 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Cumber- 
land Sunday  Times  on  January  4.  1953, 
in  recognition  'of  my  good  friend,  J. 
Glenn  Eeall: 

Allecant  County  Man  ik  Unfted  States 
Senate 

J.  Glenn  Bcall  yesterday  entered  the 
United  States  Senate  as  the  first  western 
Maxylander  ever  elected  to  that  august  body 
by  popular  vote.  Irrespective  of  party  afllli- 
ation.  his  neighbors  and  friends  of  Allegany 
County  rejoice  in  the  distinction  that  has  so 
deservedly  come  to  their  five-term  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Representative  in  Congress.  That  the 
entire  State  of  Maryland  has  Joined  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  Frostburg  man's  numerous 
qualifications  for  public  service  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  those  who  know  him  best. 

Ever  a  hard  worker  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  section  of  the  State,  Senator  Beau,  can 
be  relied  on  to  t>e  constantly  alert  in  behalf 
of  public  improvements  for  western  Mary- 
land. But  aside  from  that,  we  feel  sure  that 
he  will  come  to  be  recognized  State-wide  as 
an  experienced,  capable  legislator;  unaffected 
by  the  glamour  of  high  office;  ever  friendly, 
helpful,  and  understanding,  and  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  little  things  that  are  too  often  lost 
sight  of  in  big  government. 

xt  is  a  nice  way  to  start  out  the  New  Year 
with  neighbor  Glenn  Beall  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  May  his  years  there  be  happy 
ones  for  him  and  productive  of  much  good 
for  the  Old  Line  State. 


No  Orders  Please 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

-^  OF  PENNSYLVANIA     • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14.  1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Press,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  for 
January  7,  1953:  • 

No  Orders  Please 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  Is  In 
the  United  States  at  this  time  for  one 
primary  purpose,  putting  the  blt^on  Uncle 
Sam. 

But  even  before  he  conferred  with  Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower  or  met  with  President 
Truman,  he  told  newsmen  England  was  op- 
posed to: 

1.  Extension  of  the  Korean  war. 

2.  Blockade  of  Red  China. 

3.  Use  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  based 
on  Formosa. 

Takes  considerable  gall,  dSes  it  not,  for 
a  visitor  to  the  friendly  shores  of  America, 
to  dictate  what  should  be  done  by  the  Na- 
tion he  hopes  will  help  him  out  of  his  finan- 
cial straits? 

But  what  it  takes  ChtirchJIl  has.  After 
this  country  had  entered  World  War  I  and 
0  saved  England  from  becoming  German  prop- 
erty, he  had  the  audacity  to  say  publicly: 

"We  (meaning  England)  and  Germany 
could  have  settled  our  differences  long  ago 
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were  It  not  for  American  InterventlonlstB." 

Then,  too,  before  America  was  actively  In- 
volved In  World  War  li,  he  addressed  an 
appeal  to  this  Nation  thiisly:  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  win  the  war.  We  do  not 
need  yoiir  manpower,  only  your  productive 
BkUl." 

Even  then  he  and  President  Roosevelt  had 
a  private  understanding  American  men  of 
war  were  to  fire  upon  any  German  subma- 
rine found  operating  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  our  warshipts  were  providing  escort 
protection  to  merchant  vessels  plying  be- 
tween American  and  English  ports. 

Then,  too,  the  two  of  them  dealt  a  cold 
deck  to  Generalissimo  Kai-shek  when  they 
deprived  him  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  denying 
hini  the  Province  of  Manchuria,  but  instead 
gave  it  to  Stalin  as  his  price  for  entering 
the  war  against  Japan. 

There  may  be  many  things  to  admire  about 
Churchill,  but  there  are  many  things  to 
criticize,  and  his  clrawn-up  resolutions  about 
what  he  wants  Uncle  Sam  to  do  or  not  to  do 
before  he  gets  down  to  a  brass  tacks  stand  of 
financial  talks,  makes  no  immediate  hit  here. 

We  have  been  a  most  generous  benefactor 
to  England,  yet  in  almost  every  town  where 
Yankee  troops  are  now  quartered  you  will 
find  scrawled  on  the  sides  of  buildings:  "Go 
home,  American." 

Whether  that  represents  the  feeling  of 
most  English  people  toward  American  n>ili- 
tary  personnel  or  is  the  work  of  Communists 
In  Great  Britain  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
known  the  signs  can  be  seen  all  over  the 
countryside. 

We  have  been  far  more  generous  to  Eng- 
land than  any  other  country.  Clement  Attlee 
when  heading  the  Ljiborlte  government 
came  to  these  shores  and  borrowed  close  to 
M.000.000,000  with  the  understanding  that 
positively  would  be  the  last  as  that  amount 
would  put  Merrie  Old  England  back  on  her 
feet  in  the  5  years  it  was  supposed  to  last. 

The  money  was  all  gone  within  3  years, 
England  was  still  in  sad  financial  shape,  so 
,Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  authored  the  give- 
away plan  that  bore  his  name,  and  .again 
England  was  the  chief  beneficiary. 

When  the  Marshall  plan  ran  its  course,  the 
Mutual  Security  Administration  took  its 
place  and  is  still  in  effect,  and  once  again  by 
strange  coincidence  Great  Britain  gets  the 
bulk  of  that  money  sent  abroad  to  build  up 
military  strength. 

We  have  been  far  from  niggardly  In  our 
dealings  with  England,  so  it  ill  behooves  her 
principal  si>okesman  to  tell  us  how  to  run 
war  in  Korea,  which  after  all,  is  pretty  much 
our  show  when  one  realizes  what  little  out- 
side help  is  given  Americans  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

International  courtesy  demands  Mr. 
Churchill  be  treated  with  every  degree  of 
hospitality  while  here — but  let  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  rim  the  Korean  fight  the  way 
they  want  it  run.  We  need  no  kibitzing  from 
No.  10  Downing  Street,  London. 


1 


Tribute  to  Congressman  Smith  of  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHIU 

OF  vntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1953 

Mr.  BRO YHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinquished  colleague,  Representative 
Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  has  served 
the  district,  which  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
His  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  com- 
munities aad  State  has  been  of  the  high- 


est order.   He  bas  served  long,  faithfully, 
and  welL 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Judge 
SifiTH  comes  from  a  leading  paper  in 
McLean.  Va..  the  Providence  Journal. 
In  its  issue  of  Thursday,  January  8,  it 
pays  glowing  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague. 

I  herewith  quote  that  editorial: 
OoooBT,  Judge  SMriH 

For  the  past  20  years  you  have  served 
us  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
you  have  served  us  well.  Though  we  lose 
you  as  our  personal  representative,  we  de- 
rive some  satisfaction  front  knowing  that 
you  retain  your  old  place  on  the  Hill,  and 
that  our  country  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  your  advice. 

There  have  been  times  when  some  of  us 
have  differed  with  you  on  locsd  and  national 
issues.  But  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  anyone  could  rightfully  say  that  you 
did  not  stand  by  your  convictions. 

You  were  brought  up  in  that  rugged  school 
which  produced  so  many  of  the  great  men 
of  Virginia.  You  were  not  pampered  in  your 
youth,  and  you  did  not  pamper  others  in 
your  maturity.  You  were  taught  to  be  a 
man,  with  a  man's  God-given  dignity:  one 
who  called  no  man  "master,"  and  no  man 
"slave." 

You  did  not  face  a  foe  on  the  field  of 
battle,  as  did  so  many  of  your  forebears,  but 
you  exhibited  an  even  greater  courage — that 
of  standing  up  for  the  right,  as  you  conceived 
it,  regardless  of  the  unpopularity  of  your 
cause  or  the  vilification  of  your  opponents. 

You  were  no  orator  on  the  political  hus- 
tings, but.  like  Anthony,  "a  plain,  blunt 
man,"  who  spoke  the  plain  blunt  truth.  Yet 
few  have  been  accorded  the  national  and 
International  respect  which  your  sincerity, 
your  unwavering  honesty  and  your  old- 
.'Yashioned  common  sense  have  brought  to 
you. 

You  are  leaving  us  with  no  farewell  cere- 
monies, but  your  departure  is  not  passing 
unnoted.  Thousands  of  your  supporters,  and 
many  of  your  opponents  know  that  last  Sat- 
urday marked  the  end  of  an  epoch,  and  that 
a  great  man  has  ended  his  service  to  them. 

Goodby,  Judge  Smith. 
Respectfully, 

The  Ei»to«. 


Uncle  Sugar  Abroad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1953 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  January  12,  1953. 
entitled  "Uncle  Sugar  Abroad."  This 
editorial  will  give  some  idea  of  the  colos- 
sal waste  of  American  dollars  that  has 
been  going  on  over  the  past  years  in  our 
spending  spree  in  foreign  countries. 
Uncle  Sugar  Abboad 

There  are  enough  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  abroad  to  form 
more  than  15  Army  divisions. 

The  staggering  total  is  397,837  civilians — 
184,222  American  citizens  and  213,615  foreign 
civilians. 

That's  one  Government  employee  abroad 
for  about  every  six  at  home. 

These  Americans  abroad — from  ambassa- 
dors to  tjrpists  fresh  from  the  Potomac — 
spend  money  by  the  carload.    They  adminis- 


ter the  billions  the  United  States  has  been 
pouring  Into  foreign-aid  programs,  and  they 
spend  millions  on  themselves. 

Our  Paris  Embassy  has  more  than  1,000 
employees,  of  whom  nearly  200  are  engaged  in 
propaganda  or  information  work.  And  that's 
only  half  the  story  there.  Counting  the 
people  working  in  our  various  missions — but 
not  counting  the  military — there  are  about 
2,000  employees  In  Paris  alone.      J 

In  Tokyo,  our  embassy  has  eijKemployees. 
The  British  Embassy  has  85. 

In  Greece,  the  names  of  the  American  mis- 
sion fill  a  92-page  telephone  directory.  In 
Italy,  600  Americans  are  administering  our 
ofBcial  missions. 

Since  the  war  we  have  spent  about 
$40,000,000,000  on  foreign-aid  programs. 

Yet,  In  Tokyo  we  have  been  dubbed  the 
Goodtime  Charlies  of  the  Far  East. 

In  London,  we  drink  whisky  while  they 
drink  beer. 

In  Rome,  we  are  called  apartment  hogs. 

No  wonder  Senator  Kitxandkr  Wilet,  who'll 
be  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  reports  that  for- 
eign governments  are  "aghast"  at  the  size 
of  our  establishments  in  their  countries. 

No  wonder  the  foreign  countries  wince  at 
the  ever -expanding  "Little  Americas"  In  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Tckyo,  Athens,  Bonn,  Berlin,  and 
other  world  capitals. 

No  wonder  the  United  States  la  getting  a 
reputation  for  thinking  that  money  and  huge 
staffs  can  buy  or  wm  anything — even  friend- 
ship. 

And  no  wonder  Congressmen  and  others 
concerned  with  this  vast  problem  are  ask- 
ing themselves  whether  friendship  really  can 
be  bought. 

For  there  Is  mounting  evidence  that  our 
biUlons-by-the-bucket  haven't  made  lis  the 
friends  we  sought,  or  greatly  influenced  the 
people  whose  friendship  we  courted. 

Sure,   America   is   greatly   admired   abroad 
for    its    Industrial    Ingenuity,    for    Its    high 
standard  of  living  and  for  Its  marvelous  pro- 1 
ductivity. 

But  foreigners  are  perplexed  at  the  way 
we  waste  manpower  and  money  in  govern- 
ment— at  our  naive  belief  that  qiiantlty  Is 
as  good  as  quality. 

The  very  wealth  we  have  to  spend  to  some 
extent  has  boomeranged.  We  are  resented 
as  the  filthy  rich — and  too  often  the  resent- 
ment Is  Justified. 

Several  foreign  correspondents  for  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  have  done  con- 
siderable on-the-scene  checking  of  this  situ- 
ation. They've  reported  what  they  found  In 
a  series  of  eye-opening  articles,  the  first  of 
which  starts  on  page  1  of  today's  News. 

We're  confident  that  after  reading  these 
dispatches  you'll  agree  It's  time  to  bring 
home  a  lot  of  these  payroUers. 


Fairer  Benefits  at  Less  Cost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  14.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
eliminate  the  ceiling  on  earnings  in  the 
Social  Security  Act,  thus  permitting 
beneficiaries  between  the  ages  of  65  and 
75  to  continue  at  gainful  employment 
without  being  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fits. The  law  now  provides  that  bene- 
ficiaries between  65  and  75  must  forfeit 
their  old-age-security  payments  if  they 
earn  more  than  $75  a  month.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  only  unrealistic  economi- 
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tally,  and  deplorable  peyeholo^eally,  but 
in  addition  it  piles  mountains  of  red  tape 
on  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  which 
benefits  no  one.  The  elimination  of  this 
red  tape,  which  would  be  possible  under 
my  bill,  would  in  itself  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding funds  to  meet  the  added  costs 
Involved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  bearing  on  this  point, 
from  a  man  in  the  Old-Age  and  Survl- 
•vors  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  an  employee  who  has 
seen  at  firsthand,  within  the  Bureau,  the 
enormous  amount  of  needless  red  tape 
which  the  $75  wage  ceiling  imposes  on 
our  social-security  program. 

I  wish  to  encovirage  your  efforts  to  extend 
■oelsl -security  benefits  to  those  persons  over 
•ge  65  who  are  new  barred  because  they  earn 
more  than  $75  per  month — 

My  correspondent;  writes. 

My  encouragement  is  prompted  prlmarUy 
by  the  fact  that  your  plan  would  reduce  the 
administrative  cost  of  the  act  and  bring 
sufflcicnt  additional  revenue  toward  financ- 
ing your  move. 

Dropping  the  $75-per-month  bar  will  elimi- 
nate a  costly  control  sjrstem  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Bureau's  Baltimore  office  to  pre- 
vent payment  to  employed  persons;  it  will 
stop  the  necessity  for  the  franked  postcard 
and  res\iltant  increased  load  on  the  post 
office  every  time  a  beneficiary  now  on  the 
rolls  resumes  or  stops  working:  it  wUl  dras- 
tically reduce  the  required  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  adjustment  sections,  which 
constitute  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
personnel  In  the  six  area  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau; It  will  practically  eliminate  the  huge 
amounts  of  paper  and  carbon  used  by  the 
adjustment  sections  for  such  actions;  it  wiU 
reduce  the  workload  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, since  Its  checks  could  be  printed 
without  the  constant  stop  and  resume  orders 
resulting  from  work  diiductlons  every  time  a 
beneficiary  on  the  rolls  earns  over  $75  per 
month,  which  occurs  as  high  as  six  or  eight 
times  per  year  for  some  beneficiaries;  it 
would  eliminate  the  need  to  contact  em- 
ployers and  beneficiaries  every  time  a  wage 
Investigation  Is  requeated  of  a  Bureau  field 
office  when  the  Baltimore  office  control  sys- 
tem shows  wages  In  excess  of  $75  per  month 
and  the  beneficiary  has  not  reported  same, 
inadvertently  or  otherwise;  It  will  eliminate 
a  similar  but  more  complicated  procedure 
apd  a  special  machine  control  In  area  offices 
for  self-employed  persons;  It  will  drastically 
reduce  the  required  number  of  file  clerks  and 
time-consuming  searches  for  lost  files  in  area 
offices. 

As  you  probably  already  know,  many  of  the 
5,000,000  beneficiaries  now  on  the  rolls  wiU 
resume  work  and  begin  paying  tax  to  help 
meet  the  cost  of  your  move. 

It  Is  only  Just  that  you  be  advised  that 
some  of  the  afore-mentioned  savings  In  the 
Baltimore  office  will  be  offset  by  wage  post- 
ings resulting  from  the  reporting  of  wages 
of  the  additional  1,000,000  and  added  others 
who  continue  to  work  or  resume  work  as 
permitted  by  your  plan.  An  additional  load 
will  be  placed  on  the  claims  review  section 
of  the  area  offices  when  the  added  1,000,000 
persons  file  claims.  The  bulk  of  this  addi- 
tional load  is  only  temporary  and  will  be 
partially  offset  by  the  elimination  of  much 
.« correspondence  and  determinations  involv- 
ing questions  of  coverage  in  regards  to  work 
deductions. 

The  cost  of  your  move  could  be  further 
offset  by  reducing  the  amount  of  benefits 
sent  to  beneficiaries  In  foreign  countries. 
Individuals,  alien  or  otherwise,  can  retvirn 
to  their  native  or  foreign  land  and  receive 
benefits  there.  The  last  published  figxires 
showed  that  $801,000  per  month  was  going 


outside  the  United  States,  with  1,S84  cases 
suspended  because  of  monetary  restrictions 
upon  residents  of  certain  foreign  countries. 
Over  the  fiscal  y^ar  ending  June  30,  1962. 
$9,263,446.88  was  disbursed  to  beneficiaries 
residing  In  foreign  coxintrles.  Some  of  this, 
of  course,  went  to  American  citizens.  Some 
may  go  to  aliens  or  refugees  who,  after  mak- 
ing little  or  no  contribution  to  our  society, 
take  out  of  this  country  every  month  more 
than  they  contributed  to  the  trust  fund. 
Some  have  never  been  in  this  country,  but 
are  alleged  dependents  of  beneficiaries  in  this 
country.  The  majority  are  lost  among  the 
5.000,000  beneficiaries,  but  the  1,384  cases  are 
coded  and  could  be  segregated  by  machine 
operation. 


A  Better  Life  Thronsh  Point  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14,  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
headline  "Point  4  promotes  a  better  life 
in  35  nations."  the  New  York  Times  of 
Monday,  January  12. 1953,  has  presented 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  worldngs 
of  the  technical  assistance  program  in 
countries  around  the  world.  I  wish  to 
include  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
report. 

Analyzing  the  reports  of  correspond- 
ents from  the  nations  receiving  assist- 
ance on  the  effectiveness  of  point  4,  Mr. 
Will  Lissner,  staff  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  makes  this  observation: 

In  less  than  30  months  the  program,  oper- 
ated by  a  few  thousand  United  States  tech- 
nicians in  collaboration  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  technicians  from  the  benefited 
countries,  has  relieved  famine  measurably  in 
specific  places,  reduced  the  incidence  of  dis- 
eases that  kept  many  areas  poverty  stricken 
and  set  many  nations  on  the  path  of  rising 
living  standards,  by  their  own  efforts  and 
through  their  own  nationals. 

The  cost  of  point  4  during  two  fiscal 
years  is  estimated  by  the  Times  as  $276.- 
614,433.  Beneficiary  nations  made  con- 
tributions of  $188,835,000,  by  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  costs  are  weighed  against  results. 
the  point  4  program  must  be  evaluated 
as  one  of  our  most  effective  foreign  policy 
measures  of  the  post  World  War  II  years. 
No  other  measure  has  struck  so  tellingly 
at  the  root  causes  of  unrest — hunger, 
poverty,  and  disease,  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  modest  by  comparison  with 
our  mighty  expenditures  for  arms.  I  add 
the  sincere  hope  that  this  House  will  see 
fit  to  continue  and  expand  the  point  4 
program  during  the  coming  year. 

Point  4  Promotes  Better  Life  in  35  Nations, 
SuRVET  Finds — American  Experts  Battlino 
Ignorance  and  Disease  in  Joint  Projects 
(By  Will  Lissner) 

A  15,000-acre  desert  west  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Is  being  recovered  for  forage  by  the 
starving  flocks  of  Bedouins.  Ecuador's  po- 
tato crop,  a  main  food  crop,  has  been  In- 
creased sixfold.  El  Salvador's  corn  crop  has 
been  expanded  fourfold. 

Shepherds  in  Libya  are  getting  5  cents  a 
pound  more  for  their  wooL  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  landless  farmers  in  Egypt,  Iraq. 
India,  and  Pakistan  are  getting  self-support- 


ing farms  and  homes  of  their  own.    Panama 
may  soon  be  self-sufficient  in  rice. 

All  this,  and  much  more  in  the  way  of 
home-produced  food  and  goods,  is  being 
achieved,  by  tested  Yankee  know-how.  In 
35  underdeveloped  countries  among  poor  pe- 
ple  with  average  Incomes  of  $50  tof  150  a  year 
under  the  United  States  program  of  tech- 
nical cooperation,  colloquially  called  all  over 
the  world  point  4. 

A  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  point  4  pro- 
'  gram  In  action  has  Just  been  completed  by 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times  In 
the  countries  in  which  it  operates.  They 
saw  the  crops,  the  dams,  the  schools.  They 
checked  the  claims.  They  asked  friend  and 
critic  whether  there  was  waste,  inefficiency, 
graft,  bureaucracy.  They  sought  out  its 
shortcomings.  These  are  their  findings,  di- 
rect from  the  field. 

The  bold  new  program  is  a  little  more  than 
2  years  old,  but  it  builds  on  years  of  experi- 
ence in  Latin  America.  Under  it  the  United 
States  freely  shares  its  preeminence  in  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  scientific  techniques 
with  the  less  developed  countries  and  Joins 
with  other  developed  coimtries  In  fostering 
capital  investment  in  those  areas. 

In  leas  than  30  months  the  program,  oper- 
ated by  a  few  thousand  United  States  tech- 
nicians In  collaboration  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  technicians  from  the  benefited 
countries,  has  relieved  famine  measurably  in 
specific  places,  reduced  the  incidence  of  di- 
seases that  keep  many  areas  poverty 
stricken  and  set  many  nations  on  the  path 
of  rising  living  standards,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts and  through  their  own  nationals. 

Chlmbote,  Peru,  once  a  pesthole  of  malaria, 
is  almost  completely  free  of  it.  The  inci- 
dence of  malaria  in  the  Shan  states  of 
Biirma  has  been  cut  from  50  to  10  percent. 
A  typhus  epidemic  was  checked  and  the  di- 
sease stamped  out  in  Bukan,  !|ran.  In  the 
Jungles  of  Burma  the  scourge  of  tuberculo- 
sis Is  being  brought  under  coiitrol. 

The  achievements  will  multiply.  School 
systems  emphasizing  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  have  been  put  Into  operation 
in  various  countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  A  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  banking  system  was  introduced 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Schools  of  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, and  public  health,  set  up  in  a  number 
of  countries,  already  are  being  operated  in 
several  by  competent  trained  nationals. 

The  program  is  neither  a  charity  nor  a 
give-away  program.  Most  cooperating  gov- 
ernments match  or  exceed  the  United  States 
contribution.  The  projects  are  run  at  first 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the  co- 
operating government.  This  assures  that 
United  States  funds,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cooperating  government,  are  safeguarded. 

United  States  aid  Is  limited  In  amount 
and  time.  As  soon  as  nationals  have  been 
trained  to  the  point  of  competence,  the  co- 
operating government  takes  over  the  project 
and  United  States  assistance  ends.  The 
United  States  personnel,  whether  1  man  or 
woman  or  10.  starts  from  the  beginning  to 
work  itself  out  of  a  Job. 

By  next  June  30,  some  2,445  United  States 
technicians  will  be  on  assignment,  or  will 
have  completed  assignments,  in  35  countries. 
Many  are  top-flight  scientists  or  adminis- 
trators taken  from  their  laboratories  or 
desks  for  brief  periods  at  great  personal 
sacrlflce. 

Thirty-four  of  those  countries  will  have- 
sent  2.862  of  their  most  promising  young 
specialists  abroad,  mostly  to  the  United 
States,  as  trainees  for  postgraduate  training 
In  their  specialties.  They,  and  the  techni- 
cians they  train  In  turn,  take  over  from  the 
Americans. 

The  story  is  not  without  Its  tales  of 
heroism.  One  American  was  shot  and  killed 
by  bandits  In  the  Jungles  of  Burma,  while 
working  on  a  geological  survey.  Hundreds 
risk  their  lives  in  pestilence-ridden  Jungles 
or  their  health  In  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
Peruvian  altlplano. 
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CrewB  of  Panamanian  and  American  pub- 
lic bealth  workers  are  risking  violence  at 
tills  moment  at  the  hands  of  primitive  In- 
dians, seeking  to  conquer  tuberculosis  in  the 
wild  Darlen  Jimgles  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  record  high  lights  shortcomings  as 
well  as  aehievements.     On  the  credit  side: 

Budgetary  control  is  strict,  spending  tight- 
fisted  but  adequate.  No  scandals  in  the 
handling  of  funds  were  reported.  Funds 
are  stretched,  because  the  local  contributions 
often  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  cooperating 
governments. 

Projects  generally  are  restricted  to  self- 
liquidating  action  programs  yielding  a  serv- 
ice the  local  government  has  the  means  to 
carry  on.  Quick  but  substantial  results  are 
■ought  by  solutions  adapted  to  local  limi- 
tations. 

Projects  given  priority  are  those  that  help 
the  cooperating  country  to  help  itself.  Solid 
foiuadations  are  being  laid  for  self -develop- 
ment  in    countries    cooperating    fully. 

Substantial  coordination  has  been  achieved 
between  the  programs,  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies,  the  British  Commonwealth.  France, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Switzerland. 
Overlapping  of  the  point -4  and  United 
Nations  programs  was  charged  in  only  one 
country  and  found  there  to  arise  from  the 
Ignorance  of  the  critic.  Ck>operation  among 
technical  experts  in  the  field  is  good. 

Relations  between  United  -  States  tech- 
nicians and  their  local  counterparts  are  ex- 
cellent, even  in  coiintries  racked  with  anti- 
Americanism.  In  a  few  far  eastern  coun- 
tries habits  of  the  Americans  are  resented 
as  high  living,  but  no  complaint  is  made 
about  the  technicians'  personal  conduct. 
^  Most  governments  commented  that  they 
•«re  impressed  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
American  experts.  Only  one  government 
complained  that  the  experts  were  of  low 
quality;  no  evidence  was  found  to  support 
the  complaint. 

The  American  experts  invariably  adapt 
their  techniques  to  local  circumstances.  No 
evidence  was  fou'nd  ta  support  the  assertion 
of  one  United  Nations  delegate  that  point  4 
experts  used  techniques  too  advanced  for  his 
country.  They  do  insist,  however,  that  proj- 
ects be  designed  to  yield  substantial  practi- 
cal results  and  that  training  must  aim  at  a 
minimum  standard  of  competence,  which 
apparently  led  to  this  misunderstanding. 
United  States  experts  want  their  money's 
worth. 

In  most  countries  the  policy  of  "set  it  up, 
show  'em  how  to  run  it,  then  go  home"  is 
enthusiastically  appreciated.  Only  in  a  few 
Middle  Eastern  States  is  it  an  occasion  for 
criticism. 

The  program  In  action  has  disarmed  hoe- 
tile  propagandists  in  all  but  three  countries. 
Even  the  Communists  hesitate  to  attack  it 
because  attacks  bring  out  sincere  defenses 
by  nationals  which  become,  in  effect,  p«-o- 
Amerlcan  propaganda.  The  Russians  criti- 
cize the  program  gingerly  at  the  United  Na- 
tions; a  Soviet  suggestion  that  it  "might"  be 
disguised  imperialism  yielded  heated  denun- 
ciations from  more  than  a  score  of  delegates, 
some  of  them  anti-American. 

Point  4  operates  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  United  Nations,  its 
status  reports  are  not  classified.  Missions 
freely  admit  mistakes,  welcome  Inquiring 
visitors,  defiate  local  claims,  render  objective 
accounts.  A  consciousness  that  the  real  boss 
Is  the  American  taxpayer  pervades  the  oper- 
ation. Congressional  supervision  in  the  field 
is  good. 

Control  by  the  ambassador  or  minister  on 
the  scene  has  worked  weU.  In  only  one  In- 
stance, in  Lebanon,  did  the  technicians  be- 
come involved  in  local  situations.  In  only 
one  instance,  in  Latin  America,  did  a  diplo- 
matic representative  hamper  the  program. 
The  offender  Is  generally  considered  in- 
competent. 


On  the  debit  side: 

Because  of  the  strict  budgetary  control 
basic  decisions  are  delayed,  sometimes  as 
much  as  4  months.  Speedier  action  should 
be  sought,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  controL 
In  three  countries — Indonesia.  Lebanon, 
and  Ethiopia — point  4  has  gone  ahead  with 
programs  with  less  than  the  necessary  mini- 
mum of  local  cooperation.  This  is  probably 
Justified  under  Ethiopian  conditions. 
Whether  the  program  In  Indonesia  or  Leba- 
non should  be  continued  is  purely  a  political, 
not  an  economic  question  and  should  be 
decided  by  the  bead  of  the  diplomatic 
mission. 

Regional  coordination  of  development  pro- 
grams should  be  sought  short  of  Interference 
in  local  affairs.  It  has  been  achieved  in  only 
one  area,  discussed  favorably  in  two  others. 
It  would  head  off  wasteful  efforts  to  achieve 
needless  self-sufBciency.  It  must  be  achieved 
before  countries  acquire  vested  interests. 

The  point  4  program  needs  to  be  geared 
more  closely  to  private  investment,  by  na- 
tionals in  countries  emerging  from  colonial 
exploitation  and  with  a  sorry  experience  with 
foreign  Interests,  by  nationals  and  foreign 
Investors  in  others.  Even  oil-rich  govern- 
ments cannot  do  the  Job  private  Investors 
can  do.  Private  investment  In  these  coun- 
tries today  is  probably  at  the  level  of  91.000,- 
000.000  a  year.  Given  a  favorable  climate — 
which  can  only  be  created  by  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  Individual  country  and  by 
enlisting  firm  public  supprart  for  the  security 
of  property  rights — the  level  could  rise  to 
•10.000,000,000  a  year,  including  M.000,000.- 
000  from  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  tl.OOO.COO.OOO  to  $2 .000 .COO. 000  from 
Europe,  and  $4,000,000,000  from  nationals. 
This  is  no  refiection  on  point  4's  adminis- 
trators, who  are  aware  of  the  problem. 
When  the  program  was  undertaken,  financial 
circles  believed  Investment  wovild  be  stimu- 
lated by  insured  guaranties.  Recent  experi- 
ence has  taxight  them  that  the  only  worth- 
while guaranty  is  the  climate  of  the  recipient 
country. 

Point  4  Is  Involved  In  a  forced-lending  ex- 
periment in  Brazil.  Such  inconsistencies 
should  be  avoided  by  a  blanket  policy  state- 
ment. The  experiment  Is  certain  to  dry  up 
more   Investment   than   It  creates. 

Point  4's  record  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  land  reform  is  outstanding.  But 
United  States  spokesmen  should  not  merely 
shy  away  from  efforts  by  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  get  financial  help  for  in- 
demnifying landowners.  They  should  make 
clear  that  the  American  taxpayer  will  not 
give  a  dollar  to  bail  out  a  land-speculating 
class.  Compensation  for  landowners  Is 
purely  a  domestic  affair;  the  only  United 
States  interest  is  that  in  the  few  cases  where 
its  citizens  may  be  Involved,  they  receive 
equal  treatment  whatever  that  might  be, 
with  nationals. 

Efforts  to  get  International  development 
funds  with  looser  standards  than  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment have  been  properly  opposed  by 
United  States  spokesmen  as  unworkable. 
They  should  also  make  clear,  however,  that 
workable  schemes  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  subsidiary  to  steps  that  achieve  resto- 
ration of  the  fiow  of  private  Investment. 

The  United  Nations  does  a  better  Job  than 
point  4  of  sharing  experience  among  techni- 
cians, through  its  publications  program. 
Point  4  might  well  develop  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  American  learned  societies  In- 
terested In  the  development  field.  Experi- 
ments in  diffusing  technical  development  in- 
formation through  professional  societies  have 
been  highly  successful. 

Point  4's  shortcomings,  in  the  view  of  the 
correspondents,  are  vastly  overshadowed  by 
Its  achievements.  In  most  countries,  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  program  and  the  wav  it  is 
being  carried  out. 


In  Defense  oT  tke  Independent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1953 

Mr.    SEELY-BROWN.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  New  Era  for  November  20, 1952 : 

Things  in  Oenexai. 

(By  H.  E.  Josten) 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 

I  am  an  independent  voter,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it. 

We  independent  voters  have  been  much 
maligned  In  recent  years.  First,  in  an  effort 
to  win  us  Into  membership,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  made  overtures  to  us. 
Then,  when  the  overtures  failed  they  started 
calling  us  names. 

They  said  we  were  Know  Nothings,  that 
we  knew  nothing  about  politics  and  didnt 
care  how  our  country  was  being  run.  or  by 
whom.  They  said  that  we  were  Americans 
In  name  only,  spineless  creatures  who  were 
afraid  to  declare  ourselves  for  one  major 
party  or  the  other  because  of  what  our  em- 
ployers or  our  friends  and  associates  might 
say  or  think.  They  said  that  we  were  mug- 
wumps with  our  mugs  on  one  side  of  the  po- 
litical fence  and  our  wumps  on  the  other. 
And  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  roared 
with  righteous  laughter. 
I  say.  let  them  laugh. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Independent  vot  r  who 
does  not  take  sufficient  interest  In  bis  gov- 
ernment— local.  State,  and  National — to 
study  the  Issues  and  the  candidates,  and 
then  to  cast  his  ballot  conscientiously  on 
election  day.  Is  a  poor  American  Indeed.  But 
would  he  be  a  better  American  If  he  were 
a  registered  Democrat  or  Republican  who 
aoes  not  bother  to  study  the  Issues  or  the 
candidates,  or  to  vote?  How  many  regis- 
tered voters  work  for  their  resp>ectlve  parties 
during  a  political  campaign,  or  even  attend 
caucuses  faithfully?  I  doubt  whether  the 
number  often  exceeds  10  percent. 

The  Important  thing.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
not  whether  a  voter  is  registered  with  a 
political  party,  but  how  deeply  he  InteresU 
himself  In  his  government,  and  how  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  he  votes. 

We  have  been  told  that  because  we  are 
independents  (and  therefore  not  eligible  to 
vote  In  caucuses,  primaries,  or  conventions 
that  select  the  candidates  and  shape  the 
platforms  of  our  major  political  parties) 
we  are  exercising  only  half  our  voting  fran- 
chise. I  do  not  believe  so.  Political  leaders 
may  not  admit  It,  but  the  wide-awake,  politi- 
cally active  Indepfendent  voter  has  as  great, 
if  not  a  greater.  Influence  In  selecting  party 
candidates  and  shaping  party  policy  as  the 
average  party  member.  The  Infiuence  Is  in- 
direct, to  be  sure,  but  it  Is  nevertheless 
strong  and  positive. 

This  strong  Influence  Is  only  natural  be- 
cause party  leaders  on  both  sides  know  that, 
within  reason,  they  can  pretty  well  nominate 
whomever  they  please  with  the  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  candidate  will  have  the 
voting  support  of  perhaps  70  to  80  percent 
of  the  party  faithful.  It  is  a  strong  and 
active  Independent  voting  group  that  forces 
them  to  nominate  the  best  candidates  they 
can  find,  because,  in  most  cases,  it  is  the 
independent  vote  which  they  must  attract 
to  win  the  elections. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  registered  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  forsake  their  respec- 
tives  parties  and  rush  to  Join  the  ranks  of 
the  independents.    Not  at  aU.    "^ose  voters 
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who  believe  fervently  in  one  party  and  one 
party's  candidates,  as  opposed  to  all  other 
parties  and  all  other  candidates,  should  by 
all  means  support  the  party  of  their  convic- 
tion to  the  fullest. 

I  do  advocate  the  continued  existence  of 
•  strong  and  active  mass  of  independent 
voters,  always  vigilant,  always  seeking  out 
the  best  candidates  and  the  best  programs, 
regardless  of  party  labels. 

It  is  the  Independent  vote  that  stimulates 
competition,  and  comp>etltlon  In  politics  can 
only  result  In  bringing  forth  better  candi- 
dates and  better  platforms.  Just  as  competi- 
tion In  business  Inevitably  brings  forth  bet- 
ter services  and  better  product*. 


SnwU 


Batiness,     Antitrust     Division, 
Department  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

r  HON.  PAT  SUTTON 

OF  TENNXSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  14,  1953 

Mr.  SUTTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  I  have  prepared  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  every  small-busi- 
ness man  in  every  niche  and  corner  of 
this  country.    My  statement  deals  with 
a  small  unit  In  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.    This  imit 
has  been  operated  for  some  time  by  Chal- 
mers Hamill.as  Chief  and  Ernest  L.  Bran- 
ham.    This    unit   has   been   the    place 
where  the  comer  groceryman  or  the 
small  manufacturer  of  ladies  garments 
and  many  other  products  could  go  with 
their  troubles  and  seek  relief  from  the 
forces  of  evil  who  were  trying  desper- 
ately to  put  them  out  of  business  to  elim- 
inate competition.    In  the  last  5  years 
this  unit  has  handled  more  than  1.600 
cases  with  favorable  results  in  most  in- 
stances, but  in  recent  years  efforts  hava 
been  made  to  snatch  complaints  from 
this  unit  in  an  effort  to  build  up  a  section 
within  the  Antltroist  Division  called  the 
Legislative    and    Clearance    Section.    I 
understand  that  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son efforts  have  been  made  to  put  some- 
one in  charge  of  this  new  section  and 
build  him  up  for  some  reason  that  is  not 
known  to  members  of  the  staff  outside 
that  section.    In  recent  years  this  sec- 
tion was  headed  by  Samuel  Abrams.  who 
is  now  an  associate  of  H.  Graham  Mori- 
son,  who  was  recently  ousted  as  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ephraim  Jacobs,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  this  section  is  that 
which  has  been  snatched  from  the  Small 
Business  Unit  with  no  relief  to  the  small- 
business  man.    The  Small  Business  Unit 
sought  and  obtained  relief  for  those  in 
need  of  help  immediately  and  the  Unit 
also  served  as  a  preventive  unit  by  advis- 
ing or  negotiating  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
further  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
I  want  to  say  here  that  there  is  a  little 
background  to  this  evil  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  attempting  to  destroy 
the  Small  Business  Unit  at  this  time. 

Among    the    many    complaints    that 
came  in  to  the  Small  Business  Unit  were 


those  from  independent  liquor  dealers, 
distributors,  distillers,  and  coopers.  For 
example,  there  are  only  two  remaining 
independent  coopers  left  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  rest  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  big  six  distillers.  These  com- 
plaints were  directed  for  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Branham.  who  has 
fought  this  monopoly  over  the  years  in 
an  effort  to  enable  all  to  survive,  but 
with  little  or  no  sympathy  from  his  su- 
periors in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Branham  has  handled  every  phase 
of  liquor  and  cooperage,  and  the  victims 
of  this  monopoly  became  disgusted  at 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
did  nothing  about  it.  and  complaint  was 
lodged  with  Members  of  Congress. 
When  the  Chelf  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  organized 
in  1952  complaint  was  made  to  that  com- 
mittee against  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  its  failure  to  act  concerning  the 
monopoly,  and  a  rlpwrt  was  asked  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  as  to  why  nothing  had 
been  done.  On  May  7.  Mr.  Ernest  L. 
Branham  was  called  into  the  oflBce  of  one 
of  his  superiors  and  was  told  that  a  re- 
port to  the  committee  had  been  prepared 
and  for  him  to  read  it  and  sign  it.  Mr. 
Branham  read  the  report  but  stated  to 
his  superior  that  he  could  not  sign  it  be- 
cause it  did  not  represent  the  tinith. 
After  a  rather  violent  episode.  Mr. 
Branham  developed  the  feeling  that  he 
would  be  fired  if  he  did  not  sign  the  re- 
port. The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
Chelf  committee  and  he  and  others  were 
sununoned  to  testify  concerning  the 
episode  and  complaints  that  were  lodged 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  concern- 
ing the  liquor  industry.  Mr.  Branham 
testified  that  the  report  was  a  white- 
wash and  he  could  not  sign  it.  Forces 
of  evil  within  and  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment moved  in  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
Mr.  Branham  in  every  way  possible,  and 
charged  him  with  everything  possible 
with  but  one  purpose  in  mind  and  that 
to  destroy  him  completely,  but  thank 
God  they  did  not  succeed  in  their  efforts. 

Members  of  the  antitmst  staff  came 
up  before  the  committee  with  prepared 
statements  all  of  which  had  only  one 
purpose  and  that  of  destroying  the  good 
name  of  a  man  who  was  conscientious  in 
his  efforts  to  do  an  honest  job.  This  is 
not  the  end.  Since  that  date  not  one 
single  item  of  work  has  been  assigned 
him.  but  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hamill. 
who  corroborated  Mr.  Branham  before 
the  committee.  Mr.  Branham  run  the 
Small  Business  Unit  for  4  months  while 
Mr.  Hamill  was  away  in  a  hospital.  On 
July  18.  Mr.  Branham's  office  was  taken 
away  from  him  and  his  desk  was  moved 
into  Mr.  Hamill's  ofiBce  and  on  October  1. 
Mr.  Branham's  stenographer  was  taken 
away  from  him  and  sent  to  the  pool. 
On  January  8,  Mr.  Branham  was  noti- 
fied that  the  Small  Business  Unit  was  be- 
ing abolished  as  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  each/of 
you,  and  to  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
If  our  country  is  to  survive  it  will  need 
more  people  like  Ernest  Branham  and 
Chalmers  Hamill  who  will  buck  their 
superiors   when  they   think   they   axe 


wrong,  and  unless  the  incoming  Attorney 
General  will  do  something  to  retain  this 
little  unit  within  the  Antitrust  Division 
it  is  my  purpose  to  introduce  some  legis- 
lation which  will  create  a  permanent 
niche  within  the  Department  where 
small-business  iJeople  can  have  their  say 
without  fear  of  repercussion  against 
those  honest  and  able  employees  who 
are  trying  to  render  their  country  only 
the  best  service. 


Evil  Shadow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  a  Hearst  publication, 
expresses  the  feelings  of  thinking  people 
everywhere.  Since  January  7.  when  the 
editorial  was  published,  new  evidence  of 
Cominfoim  anti-Semitism  has  app>eared 
in  Russia  in  the  form  of  charges  against 
a  group  of  Jewish  doctors.  Yes.  the  evil 
shadow  is  lengthening  and  behind  it  is 
revealed  the  vile  ruthlessness  and  h3T>oc- 
risy  of  the  Kremlin  gangsters. 
Evn,  Shadow 

The  anti-Semitic  character  of  the  recent 
Communist  purge  trials  in  Prague,  a  ghastly 
parody  on  Justice,  nov?  appears  to  have 
spread  to  East  Germany.  The  evidence  grows 
stronger  that  Stalin  and  his  lesser  tyrants 
are  trying  to  build  up  a  Jewish  scapegoat  for 
their  own  failures,  as  Hitler  did  before  th*m. 

News  dispatches  indicate  that  East  Ger- 
many is  preparing  for  a  purge,  and  here  again 
the  anti-Jewish  coloration  of  the  new  party 
line  becomes  clear.  Indeed,  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
Slansky  trial,  meaning  the  Prague  purge  of 
Rudolf  Slansky,  who  was  hanged  with  10 
colleagues,  of  whom  7  were  Jews  like  himself. 

Singled  out  for  condemnation  In  East  Ger- 
many was  Paul  Merker,  a  Jew,  former  state 
secretary  of  the  agriculture  ministry  there, 
and  former  member  of  the  PoHtburo. 

He  is  accused  of  harboring  the  Zionist 
viewpoint,  of  having  been  associated  with 
American  Jewish  financial  circles  and  of  hav- 
ing suppyorted  unrestricted  emigration  of 
Jews  to  Palestine,  which  today  is  an  Ameri- 
can agency. 

The  language  of  the  condemnation,  which 
is  tantamount  to  an  indictment,  also  raises 
the  question  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
Gerhart  Eisler,  also  Jewish.  Once  the  Krem- 
lin's chief  underground  agent  in  the  United 
States,  he  Jumped  baU  here  in  1949  and  be- 
came East  Germany's  propaganda  chief. 
His  Job  was  abolished  January  1  for  incom- 
petence. 

President-elect  Elsenhower  said  after  the 
Prague  purge  that  this  was  an  act  "designed 
to  loose  a  campaign  of  rabid  anti-Semitism 
through  Russia  and  satellite  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe."  Events  seem  to  be  proving 
bun  right. 

It  is  not  the  Eislers  that  we  are  concerned 
with  here.  It  is  the  black  shadow  of  bar- 
baric brutality  that  Is  extending  over  the 
Jews,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  2,000.000 
to  3.500.000.  still  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
That  is  where  horror  comes  In.  i 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OV  MKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mif.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  the 
legislative  program  for  1953  ol  the  Af- 
filiated Young  Democrats.  Inc..  of  New 
York  State,  adopted  unanimously  at 
their  State  executive  committee  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
17, 1952,  at  their  State  headquarters,  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly.  227  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City,  Harold  R.  Mos- 
kovit.  State  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, presiding. 

The  program  follows: 

Nkw  York  State  Legislative  Procbaic  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democxats,  Inc.,  or  New 
To«K  Fc»  1953 

Once  again  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  about  to  convene.  Unfortu- 
nately the  recent  emphasis  upon  presiden- 
tial candidates  in  the  election  Just  com- 
cluded  prevented  any  real  discussion  of  the 
vital  Issues  affecting  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  which  the  new  legislature  will 
be  called  upon  to  deal  with.  Over  the  years, 
however,  public  opinion  has  forcefully  ex- 
pressed Itself  on  many  of  these  Issues,  only 
,  to  be  ignored  and  contemptuously  dealt  with 
by  the  legislature. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, though  In  a  minority  in  both  houses, 
have  a  unique  opportunity  for  real  accom- 
pllahment  and  for  enacting  the  measures 
which  the  people  have  demanded  for  so 
many  years.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than 
a  decade,  the  Democratic  representatives  at 
Albany  will  be  led  by  a  new.  fresh,  and  vigor- 
ous leadership.  New  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  senate  and  in  the  assembly,  and  a  new 
Democratic  State  chairman,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  organizing  our  Democratic  legis- 
lators into  an  effective,  strong,  and  cohesive 
group  which,  though  in  a  minority,  can 
focus  attention  upon  the  issues  in  such  a 
way  that  even  a  RepubUcan  governor  and  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  legislature  will 
be  forced  to  bow  to  public  opinion  and  the 
win  of  the  people. 

We  present  here  a  legislative  program 
whfch  we  are  confident  meets  the  needs 
and  the  desires  of  the  people  of  our  State. 
These  measures  we  will  endeavor  to  have 
enacted  in  the  new  legislature. 

1.  Electoral  reform:  For  many  years  we 
have  advocated  electoral  reform  and  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  election  law  so  that 
the  people  wiU  have  restored  to  them  the 
power  of  choice  which  today  rests  In  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  self-constituted 
and  self-perpetuating  powers  In  the  two 
major  parties.  The  legislat\ire  should  re- 
store democracy  to  New  York  State  by  the 
reform  of  the  election  law  so  as  to  provide: 
The  nomination  by  primary  elections  of 
candidates  for  governor.  United  States  Sen- 
ator, lieutenant  governor,  attorney  general 
and  comptroller. 

Presidential  preferential  primaries,  so  aa 
to  permit  the  people  of  the  State  in  their 
party  primaries  the  right  to  indicate  their 
preference  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
/  dentlal  candidates,  and  to  elect  delegates 
committed  to  such  candidates. 

Direct  election  in  the  primaries  by  the 
people  of  all  party  officials  and  district  lead- 
ers, including  State  and  county  committee- 
men. 


Reduction  of  the  number  of  members  of 
county  committees  so  that  the  county  com- 
mittees can  once  again  be  effective  working 
organizations,  and  restoration  of  power  to 
the  county  committees  to  administer  party 
affairs  and  poUcy. 

Elimination  of  the  technicalities  and  ar- 
chaic provisions  of  the  election  law  which 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
the  nomination  and  election  of  independent 
candidates. 

The  holding  of  primary  elections  In  Sep- 
tember at  a  time  when  the  maximum  turn- 
out of  registered  voters  can  be  achieved. 

Permanent  personal  registration  of  voters 
throughout   the   State. 

2.  Divorce  reform:  For  many  years  we  have 
advocated  the  proposal  which  first  orig- 
inated with  us  for  the  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative commission  to  make  a  study  of  our 
laws  relating  to  the  family,  marriage,  di- 
vorce, and  annulment.  We  believe  that  such 
a  commission,  representlqrg  all  faiths  and 
groups  in  the  State,  will  establish  the  com- 
mon conscience  In  these  matters  which  are 
the  heart  of  our  society,  and  wUl  come  forth 
with  model  progressive  legislation  to  replace 
the  laws  which  have  given  us  nothing  but 
sordid  scandals  and  shameful  frauds.  We 
are  confident  that  the  work  of  such  a  com- 
mission will  not  Increase  the  divorce  rate 
in  our  State,  but  to  the  contrary  will  result 
In  the  saving  of  many  marriages  that  other- 
wise would  be  terminated.  This  legisla- 
tion was  proposed  again  at  the  last  legislative 
session  and  widely  supported  by  the  press, 
bar  associations,  religious  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  and  the  public  generaUy;  not 
a  person  spoke  out  against  it.  Yet  the  Re- 
publican-controlled legislature,  without  pub- 
lic hearings,  again  killed,  the  biU.  We  again 
earnestly  urge  the  legislature  to  establish 
such  a  commission. 

3.  Reapportionment:  We  have  Just  wit- 
nessed the  first  congressional  elections  xinder 
the  gerrymandering  ripper  law  which  was 
enacted  by  the  last  Republican-controlled 
legislature.  This  legislation  cheated  the 
Democratic  and  urban  populations  in  tlie 
State  and  enriched  the  Republican  Party 
with  congressional  seats  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled.  The  law  came  not  from  the 
Joint  legislative  committee,  which  never  met. 
but  from  the  Republican  State  committee 
to  which  the  legislators  abdicated  their  pre- 
rogatives. This  is  a  piece  of  the  same  cyni- 
cal philosophy  which  has  consistenly  de- 
prived metropolitan  areas  of  their  fair  rep- 
resentation in  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. We  demand  the  enactment  of  new 
laws  providing  for  fair  and  honest  repre- 
sentation both  in  Congress  and  in  the  leg- 
islature, and  which  will  also — 

Eliminate   the   gerrymander  in  Brooklyn. 

Return  the  Rockaways  to  Queens  congres- 
sional district. 

Reduce  the  luiwarranted  and  unfair  con- 
gressional representation  given  Nassau  and 
Suffolk   Counties. 

Permit  the  city  of  Rochester  to  have  Its 
own  congressional  districts,  instead  of  the 
present  gerrymander  of  the  city  between  two 
adjacent   rural   areas. 

Give  adequate  and  fair  congressional  rep- 
resentation to  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 

Place  representation  in  the  assembly  and 
State  senate  on  a  population  basis. 

Fair  redistrlcting  of  State  senate  and 
assembly  districts  without  the  same  gerry- 
mander as  took  place  In  the  past  congres- 
sional districts. 

4.  Rent  control:  Once  again  the  legislature 
In  1952  enacted  rent-control  laws  unfair  to 
the  tenant  and  over-generous  to  the  land- 
lord. We  demand  the  enctment  of  fair  and 
decent  rent-control  laws  to  eliminate  the 
imfair  rent-control  laws  regulating  the 
rentals  of  garage  space,  thus  eliminating  an 
abuse  of  automobile  owners  which  the  legis- 
lature has  made  it  possible  to  perpetuate!" 

5.  State  educational  system:  We  urge  the 
appointment  of  a  legislative  committee  to 


evaluate  the  progress  and  aeompllshnaents  of 
the  State  University  during  the  past  6  years. 
We  urge  a  study  of  the  State  regents 
examinations  to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  continued. 

6.  Pubic  schools:  In  terms  of  per  capita 
expenditure  and  facilities  available.  New 
York  State  ranks  far  below  its  proper  place 
In  the  field  of  education.  Our  cities  laok 
adequate  and  modern  public  schools,  and 
existing  schools  are  overcrowded  and  obso- 
lete. The  salaries  paid  to  pul)llo  school 
teachers  are  far  below  what  is  needed  to  per- 
mit them  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  A  broad  program  of  legislation  should 
be  adopted  to  give  all  communities  In  the 
State  adequate  and  modern  schools  and  to 
Insure  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  our  teach- 
ers. The  Incoming  legislature  should  re- 
main in  session  until  such  a  program  has 
been  adopted. 

Legislation  should  also  be  enacted  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  election  by  the  people  of 
boards  of  education  and  school  boards. 

A  legislative  Inquiry  should  be  made  Into 
the  training  of  our  public  school  teachers. 
Our  youth  are  ova  greatest  heritage,  and  no 
steps  should  be  spared  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  adequately  and  effectively  taught 
the  fundaments  of  our  way  of  llXs.  ^r^i  of 
our  democratic  society. 

7.  Board  of  regents:  The  present  method 
of  electing  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  unfair  and  unrepre- 
sentative, and  should  be  changed.  Those  in 
charge  ot  the  educational  system  of  the  State 
should  be  selected  on  a  nonpoUtical  basis, 
and  with  a  view  to  giving  representation  to 
all  sections  and  groups  of  the  State. 

8.  The  SUte  housing  and  building  regula- 
tions commliislon:  We  favor  combining  tlie 
Joint  legislative  committee  on  housing  and 
multiple  dwellings  with  the  State  building 
construction  code  commission.  In  order  to 
simplify  and  clarify  these  laws  for  the  better- 
ment of  housing  to  pt  known  as  the  State 
housUig  and  building  regulations  commis- 
sion. 

9.  Motorists:  We  demand  that  the  legisla- 
ture appropriate  to  the  highways  of  the 
State  the  funds  collected  in  g.isoline  taxes 
and  motor  vehicle  licenses.  We  urge  that 
the  legislature  enact  a  law  requiring  annual 
safety  inspections  of  all  motor  vehicles  by 
State  agencies,  and  requiring  annual  exami- 
nations of  all  automobile  drivers.  We 
further  demand  that  Industrial  users  of 
gasoline  be  subjected  to  the  same  gasoline 
tax  as  motorists,  and  that  the  automobile 
use  tax  imposed  by  the  city  of  New  York  be 
repealed. 

10.  Increased  aid  to  municipalities-  The 
legislature  should  enact  laws  giving  a  fair 
share  of  the  toxes  collected  by  the  State  paid 
by  the  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
other  municipalities  to  those  cities.  The 
legislature  should  repeal  the  authority  given 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  levy  Increased 
sales  taxes.  It  should  create  a  commission 
to  make  a  study  of  municipal  government 
and  determine  how  the  cost  of  municipal 
government  can  be  reduced  through  Justi- 
fiable economies. 

11.  Blghteen-year-dld -ballot:  Mllltaly  ac? 
tlvlties  in  Korea,  together  with  our  present 
draft  laws  and  the  proposed  unlversarmlji- 
tary  training  program,  ironically  underscore 
that  the  18-year-old  Is  old  enough  to  fight, 
but  not  old  enough  to  vote.  We  believe  that 
a  young  man  old  enough  to  don  his  coun- 
try's uniform  and  serve  her  in  battle  Is  old 
enough  to  have  a  voice  In  his  country's  Gov- 
ernment. We  again  urge  that  New  York  fol-  • 
low  the  lead  of  other  States  and  enact  legls-  > 
lation  conferring  the  right  to  vote  at  18.^ 

12.  Unemployment  insvu-ance:  Once  again  '^ 
we  urge  that  the  benefits  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-insurance law  be  extended  to  classes 
not  covered  by  it,  and  should  also  be  made 
available  to  the  sick. 

13.  Recognition  of  women  voters:  Al- 
though they  constitute  more  than  half  of 
the    electorate,   few    women   occupy    major 
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state,  city,  or  county  public  offices.  We  ad- 
vocate the  nomination,  appointment,  and 
election  of  qualified  women  to  a  fair  share 
of  city.  State,  and  county  offices,  and  we  call 
upon  Democratic  leaders  in  the  State  to  give 
such  representation  to  qualified  women 
wherever  possible. 

14.  Little  Hoover  Commission:  We  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  State  commis- 
sion, to  be  patterned  after  the  Federal  Hoover 
Commission,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
State  agencies  and  departments.  We  believe 
this  to  be  particularly  urgent  at  this  time. 
In  view  of  the  imminence  of  a  constitutional 
convention.  We  believe  that  such  a  constitu- 
tional convention  should  be  held  to  eliminate 
many  existing  Inequities  in  our  State  laws, 
and  that  all  possible  preliminary  studies 
should  be  undertaken  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  the  use  of  the  convention. 

15.  Refusal  to  waive  immunity:  We  urge 
that  the  present  laws  which  provide  that  a 
government  official  or  employee  who  refuses 
to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  his  testimony 
win  Incriminate  him  shall  thereafter  be 
barred  from  public  employment  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  retired  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  pension  rights  of  all 
such  retired  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees shall  terminate  upon  %uch  refusal  to 
testify.  We  further  urge  that  any  official  of 
any  political  party  who  refuses  to  testify  on 
such  grounds  shall  thereafter  be  barred  from 
holding  office  In  a  political  party,  and  shall 
thereafter  also  be  barred  from  public 
employment. 

16.  Communism :  We  abhor  communism  in 
all  its  manifestations,  and  we  urge  again 
that  all  steps  he  taken  by  the  legislature 
necessary  to  root  it  out  and  expel  it  from 
our  State.  We  are  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Communists  In  our  National.  State, 
or  local  governments.  The  danger  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life  does  not  come  only 

/  from  abroad.  There  are  some  misguided 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  who  call  them- 
selves Americans  who  have  lent  themselves 
and  their  energies  to  foreign  doctrine  and 
to  foreign  aggressors  who  seek  to  stamp  out 
democracy  in  our  country.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  an  American  Gottwald  or  an 
American  Quisling,  and  we  must  take  all 
steps  that  our  Constitution  permits  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  have  one.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  apply  traditional  American 
methods  In  ferreting  out  and  removing  such 
persons.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  members, 
both  open  and  concealed,  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  are.  In  fact,  the  willing 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  committed  to 
interfere  with  and  disrupt  our  domestic  af- 
fairs.    We  must  deal  with  them  as  such. 

17.  St.  Lawrence  seaway:  Once  again  we 
endorse  the  program  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  and  full  development  by  New  York 
State  under  public  ownership  of  the  water- 
power  facilities  thereby  provided.  Such  ac- 
tion has  become  even  more  imperative  by 
reason  of  the  development  of  the  ore  beds 
of  Labrador  and  Quebec,  and  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Canadian  Government  of  its  in- 
tention. If  necessary,  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  seaway  by  Itself.  In 
connection  therewith,  we  also  favor  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Niagara  Falls. 

18.  Public  health:  Continued  emphasis 
must  be  put  upon  the  elimination  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  our  public-health  system, 
and  new  public  hospitals  throughout  the 
State  should  be  completed  and  constructed. 
,  19.  Public  housing:  Our  p>rogram  of  pub- 
lic housing  should  be  accelerated  and  proj- 
ects brought  to  completion  so  that  the  ex- 
isting shortage  of  homes  can  be  remedied, 
and  so  that  no  veteran  of  Korea  will  come 
home  to  find  that  It  Is  as  difficult  to  find 
a  home  as  it  has  been  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

20.  Practice  of  electrolysis :  We  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  ex- 
amining, licensing,  and  regulation  of  persons 
engaged  In  the  practice  of  electrolysis. 


21.  Practice  of  psychoanalysis  and  psy- 
chology:  We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  equitable  examining, 
licensing,  and  regulation  of  persons  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  psychoanalysis  and  psy- 
chology. 

22.  Secvu-lties  dealers:  It  Is  Ironical  that 
although  our  laws  provide  that  barbers, 
plumbers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  real- 
estate  brokers,  and  Insurance  brokers  must 
take  examinations  and  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  before  they  can  commence  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  no  similar  laws 
apply  to  persons  handling  other  persons' 
money  as  securities  dealers  and  brokers,  and 
as  securities  analysts.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  mere  possession  of  funds  necessary 
to  purchase  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  or  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange 
should  qualify  a  person  to  engage  in  the  se- 
curities business.  We  support  the  enactment 
of  a  State  law  providing  for  the  licensing, 
by  a  system  of  examination,  of  all  persons 
engaging  in  the  secvu-ltles  business  In  this 
State. 

23.  Civilian  defense:  We  urge  the  appro- 
priation of  adequate  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  civilian  defense  system  In  this 
State. 

24.  Military  Justice:  We  favor  the  enact- 
ment by  the  legislatiu-e  of  the  State  code  of 
military  Justice  prepared  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee on  the  military  law. 

25.  Family  court:  Our  court  structure  is 
woefully  Inadequate  In  matters  dealing  with 
the  family.  "The  domestic  relations  court 
handles  domestic  relations  in  name  only;  in 
fact.  Its  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  grant- 
ing of  support  to  a  wife,  and  to  children's 
coiu^  matters.  The  supreme  court  has  sole 
Jurisdiction  in  divorce,  anniilment,  and  sepa- 
ration, and  has  not  adequate  facilities  to 
exercise  properly  such  Jurisdiction.  The  sur- 
rogate °s  court  has  Jurisdiction  of  adoptions, 
and  paternity  cases  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  court  of  special  sessions.  Other 
cases  involving  the  family  are  assigned  un- 
der existing  law  to  still  other  covirts  which 
are  ill-suited  to  handle  them.  We  urge  the 
creation  of  a  new  family  court,  encompass- 
ing within  its  Jurisdiction  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  family  (Including  divorce,  annul- 
ment, sep>aration.  adoption,  support,  Juvenile 
delinquency,  paternity  cases,  and  youthful 
offender  cases),  and  having  adequate  facil- 
ities for  the  proper  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction. 

26.  Transportation:  The  legislature  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  transportation  system  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  been  subject  to  the  control  of  cer- 
tain elements  inimical  to  the  public  Interest 
and  It  should  eliminate  the  constant  Inter- 
ference with  the  transportation  services 
which  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  YorL 
have  been  subjected  to. 

27.  Port  of  New  York:  The  domination  of 
the  New  York  waterfront  by  racketeers, 
gangsters,  and  hoodlums  has  resulted  in  di- 
versions of  substantial  traffic  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Unless  the  evil  conditions 
which  now  exist  are  eliminated,  New  York 
will  become  of  less  and  less  consequence  as  a 
port.  The  legislature  should  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  these  vicious  ele- 
ments, which  have  brought  this  situation 
about,  and  should  enact  measures  which  will 
clean  the  waterfront  and  eliminate  these 
elements. 

28.  Life  Instu^nce  companies :  We  favor  the 
amendment  of  the  Insurance  law  to  provide 
for  a  more  democratic  selection  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  mutual  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

29.  Champlain  College:  We  deplore  the 
failure  of  the  State  Administration  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  for  Champlain  College 
beyond  August  1953,  and  the  apparent  de- 
cision of  the  State  administration  to  permit 
Champlain  College  to  die.  We  unequivocally 
urge  and  support  the  continuance  of  Cham- 
plain College  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
appropriations  to  Insure  such  continued  ex- 


istence. We  luge  that  the  leglslattire  hold 
public  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  the  disregard 
by  the  trustees  of  the  State  university  of  the 
law  establishing  Champlain  College  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  State  vmlverslty.  and  to 
reaffirm  the  need  for  continuing  such  an  in- 
stitution in  the  north  country. 

30.  New  York  City  finances:  The  possible 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  would  be 
a  national  tragedy  of  immense  proportions. 
The  warnings  that  have  been  given  by  re- 
sponsible officials  and  bankers  of  such  a 
possibility  should,  sound  a  note  of  warning. 
We  urge  that  the  legislature  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  city's  finances,  and 
attempt  with  the  assistance  of  experts  to 
evolve  a  plan  that  will  stabilize  them. 

31.  Coxirt  reorganization:  We  favor  the  en- 
actment of  the  court  reorganization  bills 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  past  by  the  bar  associations  of 
the  State.  We  also  favor  a  careful  inquiry 
Into  a  revision  of  the  manner  of  the  selection 
Of  judges. 

32.  Legislative  sessions:  We  urge  that  a 
printed  record  be  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  of  the  full  proceedings  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  so  that  the 
people  may  be  fully  Informed  of  what  goes 
on  in  Albany. 

33.  Switch-blade  knives:  We  xirge  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  outlawing  switch-blade 
knives  In  New  York  State. 


Too  Much  Radenett  at  United  States 
Doorsteps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Virgil  Pinkley.  the 
very  thoughtful  and  respected  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,  is  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion. First  impressions  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals  often  leave  lasting  im- 
pressions. Americans  are  friendly  peo- 
ple, and  strangers  to  our  shores  should 
be  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  by  our 
ofiBcials,  who  are  the  first  to  meet  them 
on  arrival: 

Too  Much  Rudeness  at  UNmo  States 

Doorsteps 

(By  Virgil  Pinkley) 

Long  overdue  Improvement  In  oiu*  Immi- 
gration and  customs  services  should  be  high 
up  on  the  must  list  of  the  new  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Many  overseas  visitors  gain  their  first  and 
lasting  Impression  from  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them  on  arrival  In  the  United  States 
by  officials  of  these  key  services. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  courteovis  and 
friendly  treatment  Is  accorded.  But  In  too 
many  Instances  the  officers  are  blunt,  dic- 
tatorial, and  they  lack  patience  with  people 
who  do  not  speak  English  or  know  our  ways. 
In  a  few  cases,  unfortunately,  these  officers 
suggest  or  hint  for  a  tip.  I  know  because  I 
have  encountered  several  Instances  person- 
ally over  the  years. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  traveling  home  from 
Korea,  such  an  unfortunate  Incident  took 
place. 

We  arrived  at  3  a.  m.,  local  time,  at  Guam. 
On  the  Philippine  Airlines  plane  on  which  I 
was  a  passenger  there  were  10  FUlplno 
WOTkers  disembarking.  They  had  accepted 
United  States  Government  contracts  to  work 
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In  the  development  of  our  yltal  bases  on 
Guam. 

A3  they  entered  the  Immigration  Inspec- 
tion ofBce  they  were  shouted  at  by  Inspector 
L.  White.  He  snapped.  "Get  in  that  comer 
over  there."  Then,  in  a  rough  and  entirely 
tmcalled-for  manner,  he  literally  tore  pass- 
ports from  the  hands  of  the  frightened 
Filipinos. 

At  Honolulu  the  immigration  men  are  gen- 
erally efficient,  but  seem  to  be  understaffed. 
Although  people  of  many  tongues  pass 
tlurough,  there  sometimes  are  no  translators 
on  hand.  This  causes  embarrassment  to 
travelers  who  speak  no  English  and  needless 
delasrs  for  everyone.  Often  passengers  are 
forced  to  undergo  long  watts. 

Once  last  year  I  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Mexico  City  by  air.  Forty-six  persons 
were  aboard  our  plane  when  we  landed  at 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  We  got 
In  at  9:15  p.  m.  and  didn't  clear  the  imnU- 
grations  and  c\istoms  barriers  until  mid- 
night. Two  ciistoms  men  were  on  duty,  but 
only  one  worked  at  any  time  in  clearing  the 
baggage. 

They  took  turns  resting  and  reading  maga- 
eines  while  the  passengers  waited.  One  was 
wisecracking  and  kept  asking  if  we  had , 
"sweetheart  notes"  for  him.  These  turned 
out  to  be  smallpox  cards.  Imagine  a  for- 
eigner trying  to  understand  such  slang. 

Such  treatment  is  infuriating.  It  dam- 
ages America  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and 
Is  absolutely  needless. 

Customs  and  Immigration  inspection  Is  the 
first  official  contact  foreigners  h^ve  with  the 
United  States.  Most  of  them  are  nervous 
anyway,  and  it  Is  a  terrifying  let-down  to  be 
treated  rudely  and  roughly.  Our  coimtry 
spends  millions  of  dollars  to  build  up  Ameri- 
can good  will  abroad  and  to  preach  the 
glories  of  democracy — only  to  have  the  effort 
ruined  for  many  new  arrivals  by  stupid 
mistreatment. 

The  men  we  put  on  oxur  front  doorstep  to 
welcome  foreigners  should  have  better 
schooling,  more  briefings  on  courtesy,  and 
frequent  inspections.  In  some  cases  better 
salaries  might  help,  too. 

But  no  matter  how  small  a  public  official's 
salary — and  many  of  them  admittedly  are 
too  small — there  Is  no  excuse  for  him  to  be 
rude.  > 

There's  an  opportunity  and  niied  here  for 
a  real  check-up. 

jAlfTTABT  2,  1953. 


Tkc  Adequacy  of  tbe  Coastihrtion  of  tiic 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

OF  mAHO 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  very 
learned  address  by  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  first  presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  delivered 
at  the  Utah  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration convention.  Hotel  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  on  November  21.  1952. 

I  commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues as  being  a  great  address  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
profound  reaffirmation  of  a  thinking 
man's  faith  in  the  future  of  this  Nation 
under  a  society  of  law. 


It  Is  a  statesmanlike  esposltion  of  the 
basic  concept  that  necessary  social 
change  must  proceed  in  sensible  consti- 
tutional fashion. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  this 
address  in  the  Appendix.  The  estimate 
of  cost  is  $336.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  cost,  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F^cord. 
as  follows: 
Let  Us  Not  Sell  Ottx  Chhjjren  Into  Slavkst 

Your .  officers  have  honored  me  by  asking 
that  I  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  today 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Our  time  will  let  me  deal  only  with  a  few 
elemental  principles.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  talk  about  that  greatest  of  all  political 
documents.  I  repeat  tiie  oft-quoted  opinion 
of  Oladstone  that  "The  American  Constitu- 
tion is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man." 

I  believe  the  Constitution  was  framed 
under  the  inspiratlnn  of  the  Lord  Ood 
Almighty.  Washington's  thought  seemed 
not  too  far  away  from  this.  For,  as  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  getting  under 
way.  some  member  suggested  that  "pallia- 
tives and  half  measures  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  find  favor  with  the  people  than 
any  thoroughgoing  provisions."  Answering 
this  suggestion.  Washington,  president  of  the 
Convention,  arose  and  solemnly  declared: 
"If,  to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we 
ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward 
defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  tbe  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair; 
the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

This  lofty  sentiment  thereafter  guided  the 
Convention. 

Mosee  was  no  more  prepared  by  the  train- 
ing and  experience  gained  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  for  his  great  service  of  leading 
Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  than  were 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  prepared  by 
training  and  experience  for  their  work  of 
providing  a  form  of  government  that  would 
"secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  oiu-  posterity,"  as  they  proclaimed  to 
the  world  In  the  classic  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution. 

TH«  nuunts  OF  odr  cowstitotiow 
As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  of  the  39  men 
who  signed  the  Constitution.  26  had  served 
In  the  Continental  Congress.  13  had  served 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  19  had  served  in  the  Army,  of 
whom  17  were  officers,  and  of  these,  4  served 
on  Washington's  staff.  Only  two  of  the 
signers  had  not  served  either  in  the  Army 
or  In  the  Continental  Congress. 

This  was  a  choice  lot  of  men.  Among  the 
great  ones  were  Washington,  Franklin,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Madison.  There  were  many  others 
that  were  of  exceptional  training  and  ability. 
Jefferson  was  not  there.  When  he  read  the 
document,  he  was  not  too  favorably  inclined; 
he  thought  the  framers  had  been  too  much 
Impressed  with  the  then  recent  Shay's  rebel- 
lion In  Mateachusetts,  and  that  "in  the  spxir 
of  the  moment  they  are  setting  up  a  klteito 
keep  the  henyard  in  order."  \ 

But  Jefferson  was  wrong.  The  framers 
were  not  political  tyros  fiylng  a  political  kite 
to  keep  in  order  the  henyard,  that  Is,  the 
colonists.  They  were  men  widely  experi- 
enced in  affairs  of  Government.  I  have 
named  some  already;  I  will  name  them  again, 
-with  others.  There  was  Washington,  a  mili- 
tary genius  of  high  order;  Franklin  (Penn- 
sylvania), a  diplomat  of  great  tact  and  abil- 
ity, and  a  scientist;  the  two  Morrises  (Penn- 
sylvania) and  Hamilton  (New  York),  finan- 
ciers of  the  first  rank;  Wilson  (Pennsyl- 
vania), a  learned  and  able  Jurist;  Ellsworth 


(Connecticut),  one  of  the  a'blest  lawyers  of 
his  time,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States:  Strong  (Massachusetts),  an 
experienced  administrator,  afterward  10 
times  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Klhg 
(Massachusetts),  a  humanitarian  already 
distinguished  for  his  fight  against  slavery; 
Johnson  (Connecticut) ,  an  educator  of  repu- 
tation and  achievement;  Madison  (Virginia), 
sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  great  statesman. 

There  were  others  of  great  ability  and  ex- 
perience who  helped  to  produce  this  historic 
document.  Four  men  of  great  ability  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  final  document — Martin  (Mary- 
land), Mason  (Virginia).  Randolph  (Vir- 
ginia), and  Gerry  (Massachusetts). 

THC  rxOKXALIST 

While  the  Constitution  was  under  consid- 
eration for  adoption  by  the  Colonies.  Hamil- 
ton, Madison,  and  Jay  wrote  the  Federalist, 
a  series  of  essays  explaining  the  document. 
The  first  essay  appeared  in  October  1787;  and 
others  appeared  during  that  winter  and  the 
spring  of  1788.  These  essays  have  been  ap- 
praised as  the  greatest  treatise  on  govern- 
ment that  h^s  ever  been  written,  and  its 
writers  have  been  ranked  as  of  the  same 
order  with  Aristotle.  Montesquieu,  and 
Looke. 

The  Constitution  was  not  the  work  of  clois- 
tered, fanatical  theorists,  but  of  sober,  sea- 
soned, distinguished  men  of  affairs,  drawn 
from  various  walks  of  life.  They  included 
students  of  wide  reading  and  great  learning 
in  all  matters  of  government.  They  were 
among  those  who  had  successfully  guided  the 
colonists  through  a  long  Revolutionary  War, 
beset  not  only  with  grave  problems  of  mili- 
tary necessity  and  strategy  against  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  world,  but  also 
burdened  with  vital  local  problems  of  coor- 
dination and  cooperation  among  and  be- 
tween a  loosely  knit  confederation  of  13  dif- 
ferent political  entitles,  each  Jealous  beyond 
measure  of  its  own  political  independence 
and  sovereignty,  none  with  great  financial 
strength,  and  all  hesitant,  at  times  to  the 
point  of  unwillingne^,  to  contribute  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  waging  their  war  for  independence. 

rm's  EsmiATB 

I  have  permitted  myself  these  Introductory 
remarks  In  order  to  suggest  to  you  that  the 
Constitution  was  born,  not  only  of  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  the  generation  that 
wrought  it,  but  also  out  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
long  generations  that  had  gone  before  and 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  through 
tradition  and  the  pMiges  of  history. 

We  might  here  appropriately  quote  that 
William  Pitt  said,  not  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  which  included  some  of  the  men 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  others 
of  equal  stature.  Indeed,  at  that  time  they 
had  not  yet  been  seasoned  by  the  problems 
and  crises  of  the  Revolution.  Pitt  said :  "For 
solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wis- 
dom of  conclusion  under  a  combination  of 
difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body 
of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  give  us  nothing  equal 
to  it,  and  all  attempts  to  Impose  servitude 
■upon  such  a  mighty  continental  Nation  must 
be  in  vain." 

These  were  the  horse-and-buggy  days  as 
they  have  been  called  in  derision;  these  were 
the  men  who  traveled  In  the  horse-drawn 
buggies  and  on  horseback;  but  these  were 
the  men  who  carried  under  their  hats,  as 
they  rode  in  the  buggies  and  on  their  horses, 
a  political  wisdom  garnered  from  the  ages. 
As  giants  to  pygmies  are  they  when  placed 
alongside  our  political  AmXgria  and  their  fel- 
low travelers  of  today,  who  now  traduce  them 
with  slighting  word  and  contemptuoua 
phrase. 
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Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  seemingly  trav- 
eled on  foot;  so  traveled  the  intellectual 
giants  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  by  horse  or 
chariot;  Christ,  on  foot  or  by  donkey;  and 
so  Peter  and  Paul,  though  possibly  by  chariot 
sometimes;  so  with  all  the  great  ones  of  early 
modern  times — Napoleon,  Peter  the  Great, 
the  Iron  Duke,  and  scores  of  others.  Intel- 
lectual power,  wisdom,  spiritual  greatness, 
inspiration,  vision,  have  never  depended 
upon  nor  been  proportionate  to  speed  In 
transportation. 

These  Revolutionary  patriots  were  the  men 
who  fabricated  the  Constitution,  the  docu- 
ment which  the  political  ^migr6s  among  us. 
Immigrants  from  despotism  and  ignorant  of 
free  institutions,  hold  up  to  ridicule  as  the 
offspring  of  a  rude,  almost  semibarbarous 
people,  untaught  and  untrained  In  the  art 
of  government.  Indeed,  tlieir  scoffing  has 
become  so  loud  and  virulent  that  some 
among  us  have  come  to  feel  that  we  must 
apologise  for  that  divinely  Inspired  charter 
of  llliertles  and  free  Institutions.  Some 
among  us  seem  almost  to  cringe  with  shame 
when  they  feel  the  need  of  naming  the  Con- 
stitution. 

But  I  declare  to  you.  for  what  It  may  be 
worth,  that  It  is  what  Gladstone  said  it  was, 
the  greatest  document  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man. 
•  docimient  which,  according  to  my  belief, 
the  Lord  himself  suffered  to  be  established, 
and  should  be  maintained  for  the  rights  and 
protection  of  all  flesh,  according  to  Just  and 
holy  principles,  established  by  the  hands 
of  wise  men  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  for 
that  purpose;  and  as  the  Lord  said,  this 
land  was  redeemed  by  the  shedding  of  blood. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  price  of  liberty  is.  and 
always  has  been,  blood,  human  blood,  and  if 
our  liberties  are  lost,  we  shall  never  regain 
them  except  at  the  price  of  blood.  They 
must  not  be  lost. 

The  proudest  boast  of  a  citizen  of  ancient 
Rome  was,  **I  am  a  Roman."  The  proudest 
boast  of  any  patriotic  citizen  of  this  free 
country  of  ours  should  be,  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can."   God  grant  this  boast  may  ever  be  ours. 

lznoolm's  niopuKCT 

I  remind  you  at  this  point  that  Lincoln, 
speaking  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
of  Springfield  in  1837  (he  was  then  not  yet 
28  years  old),  with  far-flung  vision  and 
prophecy,  declared  that  our  country  need  not 
fear  all  tbe  armies  of  the  world,  with  a 
Bonaparte  at  their  head,  for  such  could 
not,  he  said,  "by  force  take  a  drink  from 
the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years."  He  af- 
firmed our  real  ianger  would  come  from 
the  hands  of  some  ambitious  man  who  would 
rise  up  from  among  ourselves  and  btim- 
Ing  and  thirsting  for  distinction,  would 
gratify  his  ambition  whether  by  emanci- 
pating slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Events 
of  the  past  few  years  have  abundantly  shown 
how  this  tragic  fate  of  enslaving  freemen 
might  be  brought  to  us. 

Accordingly.  I  shall  discuss  briefly  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  executive  power  under 
the  Con&atutlon.  and  the  present  tendency 
to  enhance  it. 

TWO  lxgal  ststxms 

As  of  the  time  of  the  limting  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  were  twQ  great  systems  of 
law  in  the  world — the  civil  law  ( the  law 
of  continental  Europ>e)  ailid  the  common  law 
(the  law  of  England  and  her  colonies,  in- 
cluding  the   Thirteen   American    Colonies). 

Briefly,  and  stated  In  general  terms,  the 
basic  concept  of  these  two  systems  was  as 
opposite  as  the  poles — In  the  civil  law  the 
soiu-ce  of  all  law  Is  the  personal  ruler; 
whether  prince,  king,  or  emperor — he  is  sov- 
ereign. In  the  common  law,  certainly  as 
finally  developed  in  America,  the  source  of 
all  law  is  the  people;  they,  as  a  whole,  are 
sovereign. 
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During  the  eentinies,  these  two  system* 
have  had  an  almost  deadly  rivalry  for  the 
control  of  society,  the  civil  law.  and  its  fun- 
damental concepts  being  the  instrument 
through  which  ambitious  men  of  genius 
and  selfishness  have  set  up  and  maintained 
despotisms;  the  common  law.  with  its  basic 
principles,  being  the  Instrument  through 
which  men  of  equal  genius,  but  with  the 
love  of  mankind  burning  In  their  souls, 
have  established  and  preserved  liberty  and 
free  Institutions.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  emlx)dies  the  loftiest  concepts 
yet  framed  of  this  exalted  concept.  Be- 
cause of  these  different  concepts  and  the 
presence  and  reaction  among  us  today  of 
the  civil  law  concepts,  I  wish  in  very  gen- 
eral terms,  to  contrast  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  two  systems. 

TUK   THEODOSXAN    CODK 

The  civil  law  was  developed  by  Rome,  with 
a  liigh  genius  not  since  excelled.  Its  pro- 
visions reached  deep  into  the  elemental  fac- 
tors that  weld  men  Into  nations.  Rome 
was  called  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  realm  of  law  she  retains,  today,  among 
the  bulk  of  civilized  peoples,  that  proud 
position. 

Now  a  little  history:  Following  the  pattern 
of  the  somewhat  earlier  private  codifications 
of  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes  (of  the  time 
of  Constantine ) ,  the  Emperors  Theodosius 
n  and  V^lentinian  IH  (Augustuses)  on 
March  26,  A.  D.  429,  appointed  by  imperial 
edict  (the  people  were  not  consulted  either 
directly  or  through  the  representatives),  a 
committee  of  Jurists  to  prepare  an  official 
code.  They  prescribed  what  it  was  to  con- 
tain. This  code  v.as  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Roman  Senate  some  9  years  and  9 
months  later  (December  25,  438) .  That  sen- 
ate, which  had  long  since  lost  its  power  and 
was  almost  menially  subservient  to  the  Em- 
peror, received  the  code  with  shouts  of  ap- 
proval: "It  is  right.  So  be  it."  Accom- 
panied by  loud  exclamations  of  oriental  fiat- 
tery  for  the  Emperor.  There  was  no  debate 
on  the  code  by  the  senate,  no  objection, 
question,  or  dissent;  the  senate  did  not  so 
much  as  dot  an  "i"  or  cross  a  "t."  The  code 
was  wholly  the  offspring  of  the  Emperors;  the 
people  had  no  part  whatever  in  It. 

We  should  understand  that  everything 
connected  with  the  Emperor  was  divine  or 
sacred — there  was  the  sacred  imperial  pal- 
ace, the  sacred  Imperial  bedchamber,  the 
sacred  imp>erial  wardrobe,  the  sacred  laws. 
etc.  The  government  was  an  absolute  autoc- 
racy, the  state  was  thoroughly  militarized, 
the  Emperor  in  supreme  command.  The 
Emperor  was  the  sole  source  of  law.  By  the 
simple  issuance  of  a  new  law,  the  Emperor 
could  modify  or  repeal  any  previous  law. 
All  imperial  utterances  were  considered  di- 
vine or  sacred,  the  contravention  of  a  given 
law.  as  was  often  proclaimed,  was  sacrilege 
and  the  punishment  for  sacrilege  was  death. 
The  laws  issued  and  codified  were  designed 
to  keep  secure  this  absolute,  unchallenged 
power  and  authority  of  the  Emperor. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  laws, 
prtwlalmed  over  1,500  years  ago,  had  pro- 
visions covering  such  so-called  modern  con- 
cepts, which  our  emigres  and  fellow  travelers 
would  have  us  believe  are  new  inventions,  as 
price  fixing,  black  markets,  excessive  taxa- 
tion, socialized  medicine,  conscription  of 
labor,  anti-Semitism,  Inflation,  corruption 
In  government  bureaus,  the  relationship  be- 
tween chxu-ch  and  state — all  phrases  familiar 
to  our  ears.  Under  these  laws,  the  entire 
population  was  organized  as  In  one  vast 
army.  All,  including  the  highest  officials, 
were  strictly  classified,  and  even  the  least 
had  a  station.  In  substance  this  meant  that 
everyone  did  what  he  was  told,  and  did  not 
act  without  permission.  There  was  a  great 
body  of  secret  police  to  report  disobedience; 
there  was  a  special  secret  police  appointed 
to  watch  the  ordinary  secret  police.  These 
laws  were  framed  to  provide  security.    We, 


of  today,  have  heard  that  same  kind  of 
security  talk.  But.  in  fact,  all  this  bred 
not  security,  but  scarcity  of  grain,  of  mate- 
rials, of  men.  The  mere  making  of  laws, 
even  in  an  absolute  despotiun,  does  not 
change  the  g;reat  laws  of  nature  and  eco- 
nomics, neither  then  nor  now,  for  there  can 
be  no  permanent  stability  where  men  are 
not  free.  In  fewer  than  40  years  from  the 
Issuance  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (1.  e.,  A.  D. 
476)  the  Empire  of  the  West  fell,  notwith- 
standing the  operation,  under  complete  auto- 
cratic powers,  of  economic  devices  enacted 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
to  preserve  the  Empire;  some  of  these  de- 
vices were  the  same  ones  that  we  have  been 
told  will  rebuild  our  economic  structure  and 
preserve  our  free  institutions.  These  devices 
failed  with  Rome;  they  will  ultimately  fall 
with  us. 

THX    CODB    or   J  UHTlNTAIf 

Ninety  years  later.  In  528  A.  D.  Justinian, 
Emperor  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East, 
stniggling  to  preserve  and  build  his  empire 
by  complete  autocratic  authority  called  a 
noted  Jurist  named  Tribonlan  to  collect 
about  him  a  group  of  other  Jurists  (there 
were  nine  others)  and  with  them  to  compile 
the  laws  issued  since  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, nearly  200  years  before  (306-337  A.  D.). 
The  accumulations  of  laws  were  said  to  be  so 
voluminous  as  to  fill  2,000  books,  and  some 
3.000,000  verses,  estimated  to  equal  530  vol- 
umes of  400  pages  to  a  volume.  Tribonian's 
compilations  were  in  four  parts:  A  code,  con- 
taining all  the  imperial  statutes  thought 
worthy  of  preserving  from  Hadrian  (117- 
138  A.  D.)  to  Justinian;  the  Institutes, 
which  contain  the  great  elements  of  the 
civil  law,  but  none  of  them  embodying 
the  principles  of  a  free  government;  the 
PandecU  declared  to  be  the  greatest  re- 
pository of  soimd  legal  principles,  applied  to 
the  private  rights  and  business  of  mankind 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation  - 
(Justinian  called  it  the  temple  of  human 
Jtistice);  the  Novels,  a  collection  of  new  laws 
passed  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the 
code,  to  correct  errors  and  supply  omissions 
In  the  code.  The  new  code  was  published  in 
634.  All  of  the  sources  on  which  the  Jus- 
tinian compilations  were  based,  except  the 
Theodosian  code,  disappeared  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Justinian's  code,  institutes,  and 
pandects.  These  works  were  composed  and 
written  in  Latin  and  later  translated  into 
Greek. 

While  the  absolute  power  of  the  Emperor 
was  implicit  In  the  Theodosian  code,  it  was 
boldly  announced  In  the  Justinian  compila- 
tions. The  Emperor  had  all  legislative.  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  power  in  himself.  Some 
affirm  this  principle  had  its  origin  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  some  trace  it  back 
to  Romulus  and  the  founding  of  Rome, 
753  B.  C. 

The  exact  words  of  the  institute  contain- 
ing this  declaration  read  (in  translation) : 
"The  constitution  of  the  prince  hath  also  the 
force  of  a  law  for  the  people,  by  a  law  called 
lex  regia,  make  a  concession  to  him  of  their 
whole  power." 

This  principle  seems  to  have  been  basic 
to  Roman  law  In  the  west,  for  over  1,200 
years,  with  almost  a  thousand  years  more 
In  the  East,  or  until  145S  A.  D..  when  the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople.  It  seems 
that  not  always  was  the  principle  fully  op- 
erative, but  it  seems,  also,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  executive  power,  who- 
ever held  it.  and  howsoever  it  was  secured, 
was  not  more  or  less  supreme  In  all  the  af- 
fairs of  state — ^legislative,  executive,  and 
JudlciaL 

Thus  it  was  Inevitable  that  this  principle 
of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  emperor,  tbe 
executive,  which  was  basic  in  the  lavra  of 
western  and  southern  Europe  and  portions 
of  the  Near  East  for  over  2.000  years  (some- 
times the  principle  lay  dormant,  but  still 
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tbere.  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  re- 
publics; sometimes  It  was  active,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  empire,  west  and  east),  should 
be  a  vital  portion  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  law  of  continental  Europe. 

GOTHIC  INTLUKNCK 

The  Gothic  barbarians,  swarming  over  the 
countries  of  the  western  empire,  brought 
With  them  their  governments  of  mixed  or 
limited  and  elective  monarchies,  with  their 
"popular  assemblies  or  national  coimclls  of 
the  aristocratic  class,  which  gave  their  assent 
to  laws,  ant:  were  the  basis  of  all  lawful  au- 
thority," yet  when  these  barbaric  irruptions 
bad  spent  their  force  and  something  of  nor- 
mal life  was  resumed  among  the  indigenous 
peoples,  the  customs  and  traditions  of  pre- 
ceding centuries  began  to  reassert  them- 
selves, and  people  began  to  look  back  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civU  law.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  the  study  of  the 
clvU  law  throughout  Italy  and  western  Eu- 
rope was  ardently  taken  up. 

The  eastern  empire  was  now  being  pressed 
with  the  peoples  resident  all  along  their 
land  boundaries:  In  three  centuries  It  would 

fall a  relatively  short  time  in  the  more  than 

a.200  years  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
west  and  east. 

Moreover,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  saw  the 
opening  of  the  Renaissance.  The  fall  of  the 
eastern  empire  scattered  the  learned  men  of 
the  empire  over  the  whole  country,  learning 
revived,  and  once  more  the  law  of  Rome  re- 
sumed its  sway  over  the  European  conti- 
nental world. 

THT  CODE   NAPOLEON 

One  other  code  may  be  mentioned  here — 
•  modern  one— the  Code  Napoleon.  Having 
been  appointed  consul.  Napoleon  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  codification  of  laws. 
Napoleon  assisted  in  the  deliberations.  Here 
again  the  people  were  not  consulted.  It  was 
compiled  in  4  months,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  product  of  the  Roman  and  customary 
laws,  the  ordinances  of  the  kings,  and  the 
laws  of  the  revolution.  This  code  is  firmly 
entrenched  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  prevails  among  most  of  the  Latin 
races. 

This  Code  Napoleon,  like  the  Theodoslan 
and  Justinian  Codes,  did  not  originate  with 
^  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  nor  on 
the  initiative  of  the  p>eople.  All  these  codl- 
flcatlons  originated  with  the  ruler  of  the 
nation:  their  jwovlslons  were  dictated  by 
him.  The  rigors  of  this  system  were  at  times 
mitigated  by  a  benign  sovereign,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  desired:  legislative 
bodies  might  at  times  be  set  up  and  function 
as  he  permitted:  but  any  attempt  by  those 
bodies  to  go  contrary  to  his  will  was  some- 
how made  Ineffective:  sometimes  such  efforts 
were  treasonable  and  so  treated. 

The  people  under  this  system  have 
those  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and 
those  only  which  the  sovereign  considers 
are  for  their  good  or  for  his  advantage.  He 
adds  or  takes  away  as  suits  his  royal  pleasure. 
All  the  residuum  of  power  Is  in  the  Emperor. 
Under  this  system,  the  people  look  into  the 
law  to  see  what  they  may  do.  They  may  only 
do  what  the  Emperor  has  declared  they  may 
do.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  under 
our  common  law  system,  we  look  into  the 
law  to  see  what  we  may  not  do.  for  we  may 
do  everything  we  are  not  forbidden  to  do. 

RIGHTS  or  PEOPLE 

This  clvll-law  concept  explains  why,  over 
the  centuries,  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
bead  of  a  state,  operating  under  this  con- 
cep«(.to  establish  with  comparative  ease  a 
dictatorship. 

We  must  always  remember  that  despotism 
and  tyranny,  with  all  their  attendant  trage- 
dies to  the  people,  as  In  Russia  today,  come 
to  nations  because  one  man.  or  a  small  group 
of  men,  seize  and  exercise  by  themselves  the 
threv    great   divisions   of    government — the 


legislative,  the  executive,  the  Judicial.  Por 
now  a  score  of  centuries,  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  western  and  southern  Europe — the 
bulk  of  the  civilized  world  until  less  than 
two  centuries  ago— have  lived  under  this 
concept  (sometimes  more,  sometimes  less) 
and,  when  the  concept  has  been  operative, 
have  suffered  the  resulting  tragedies — loss  of 
Uberty.  oppression,  great  poverty  among  the 
masses.  Insecurity,  wanton  disregard  of 
human  life,  and  a  host  of  the  relatives  of 
these  evil  broods. 


CONCEPTS    OF    THE    FOUNDER    FATHERS 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  knew  this 
history,  and  planned  to  make  sure  that  these 
enemies  to  human  welfare,  freedom,  and 
happiness  did  not  come  to  America.  They 
were  trained  and  experienced  In  the  com- 
mon law.  They  remembered  the  barons  and 
King  John  at  Runnymede.  They  were  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  In  the  principle  that 
the  true  sovereignty  rested  In  the  people. 

Near  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  met  In  Phila- 
delphia and  Issued  their  great  proclamation, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
solemnly  announced: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  thlr  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  •  •  • 
And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divlnfc 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

They  made  good  the  pledge  to  the  last  great 
sacrifice,  and  Independence  was  won.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  were  then 
speaking,  and  they  spoke  the  things  that  were 
in  their  hearts,  for  which  they  were  ready  to 
die  and  did  die.  No  emperor  ever  spoke  in 
these  terms.  To  have  done  so.  would  have 
been  his  suicide. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Declaration,  spurred 
by  dissensions  among  the  Colonies  which 
threatened  civil  disturbances  that  would 
have  Invited  reconquest,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  again  met  In  Philadelphia  in 
the  same  hall  and  framed  the  Constitution. 
The  preamble  to  that  Inspired  document 
laid  down  the  great  purposes  to  accomplish 
which  the  new  government  was  set  up.  It 
declared : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Here  the  people  were  speaking  as  sover- 
eign, not  an  emperor,  nor  a  small,  self- 
appointed  group  asstunlng  to  be  sovereign. 
The  people  declared  they  were  so  acting  and 
did  so  act  by  adopting  the  Constitution. 
They  formally  declared:  "We.  the  people 
•  •  •  do  ordain  and  establish."  This  is 
the  difference  between  liberty  and  despotism. 
Deeply  read  in  history,  steeped  in  the  lore 
of  the  past  In  human  government,  and  ex- 
perienced In  the  approaches  of  despotism 
which  they  had  themselves  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  George  III.  these  patriots,  assem- 
bled In  solemn  convention,  planned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  government  that  would 
Insure  to  them  the  blessings  they  described 
In  the  preamble.  The  people  were  setting  up 
the  Government.  They  were  bestowing 
power.  They  gave  to  the  Government  the 
powers  they  wished  to  give;  they  retained 
what  they  did  not  wish  to  give.  The  resid- 
uum of  power  was  in  them.  There  was  no 
emperor,  no  lex  regla  here. 

I  can  today  deal  only  with  a  few  simple, 
elemental  matters,  and  that  but  briefly. 


SEPARATION   AND  FUSION  OF   GOVERNMENTAL 
FUNCTIONS 

The  framers.  In  the  Government  they  pro« 
vlded  for.  separated  the  three  functions  of 
government  and  set  each  of  them  Up  as  a 
separate  branch — the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  Judicial.  Each  was  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  No  one  of  them 
might  encroach  up)on  the  other.  No  one  of 
them  might  delegate  Its  power  to  another. 

Yet  by  the  Constitution,  the  different 
branches  were  bound  together,  unified  into 
an  efficient.  operating  whole.  These 
branches  stood  together,  supported  one  an- 
other. While  severally  Independent,  they 
were  at  the  same  tlrne,  mutually  dependent. 
It  Is  this  union  of  Independence  and  de- 
pendence of  these  branches — legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial— and  of  the  govern- 
mental functions  postessed  by  each  of  them, 
that  constitutes  the  marvelous  genius  of  this 
unrivalled  document.  The  framers  had  no 
direct  guide  In  this  work,  no  historical  gov- 
ernmental precedent  upon  which  to  rely.  As 
I  see  It,  It  was  here  that  the  divine  Inspira- 
tion came.    It  was  truly  a  miracle. 
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THE     LEGISLATIVE     DEPARTMENT 

The  people,  not  an  emperor  or  a  small 
group,  were  to  make  the  lar.-8  through  their 
representatives  chosen  by  them.  To  make 
sure  the  representatives  did  not  get  out  of 
hand,  they  were  elected  for  short  terms  of 
office.  The  people  could,  at  short  Intervals, 
displace  unsatisfactory  representatives  and 
elect  others  to  take  their  places.  The  will 
of  the  people,  not  the  will  of  an  emperor, 
was  to  control. 

Furthermore,  the  people  specified  In  the 
great  document,  the  matters  about  which 
their  representatives  could  make  laws.  The 
sovereign  power  was  in  the  people,  and  the 
legislative  branch  could  go  only  so  far  as 
they  authorlxed.  They  lodged  in  the  Con- 
gress the  sole  power  to  make  laws  about  the 
matters  they  entrusted  to  them,  and  none 
others.  This  Is  basic,  elemental.  There  1» 
a  tendency  to  overlook  it. 

As  already  stated,  the  whole  residuum  of 
legislative  power  rested  in  the  sovereign 
people,  and  the  Congress  could  not  enter 
that  reserved  domain  without  express  au- 
thorization from  the  people.  This  Is  the 
principle  that  (^jerates  to  declare  a  law  un- 
constitutional. We,  the  people,  have  all  this 
power  In  our  hands.  If  we  will  but  ezerdsa 
It. 

Not  only  their  knowledge  of  history,  but 
their  experience,  also,  taught  them  the  Ills 
of  royalty  and  kingship.  Washington,  with  a 
lofty^pure  patriotism,  unequalled.  I  think. 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  had  set 
them  the  lesson,  when,  at  New  burg,  he  af- 
firmed that  he  mtist  view  with  abhorrence, 
and  reprehend  with  severity  the  suggestion 
of  certain  elements  of  the  army  that  they 
make  him  king,  a  suggestion,  he  said,  that 
"seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that 
can  befall  my  country." 

THE  EXrCimVE  DEPARTMENT 

(It  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  an 
easily  readable  engraved  copy  of  Washing- 
ton's letter  on  this  matter  hung  in  several 
conspicuous  places  in  the  White  House.) 

The  convention  (Washington  was  its  pres- 
ident) provided  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  their  chief  executive — a  President — for  a 
limited  term.  Under  the  influence  of  Wash- 
ington's lofty  patriotism,  they  failed  to  think 
It  necessary  to  provide  limitations  upon  re- 
election. But.  mindful  of  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, the  convention,  representing  the  people, 
bestowed  upon  their  President  certain  spe- 
cific powers  only.  He  had  none  they  did  not 
bestow.  They  bestowed  upon  the  chief  exec- 
utive all  the  executive  powers  they  gave  to 
anybody.  Here,  also,  all  the  residuum  execu- 
tive powers  were  retained  by  the  sovereign 
people.  If  the  executive  Is  lawfully  to  exer- 
cise any  further  powers,  these  powers  must 
be  bestowed  by  the  people.  The  President 
is  not  a'  sovereign  emperor,  yet  In  tho  execu- 


tive department  Is  lodged  all  the  executive 
power,  which,  by  the  Constitution,  the  people 
gave  up  to  government. 

As  a  check  upon  the  legislative  branch  the 
people,  under  the  Constitution,  gave  the 
Chief  Executive  certain  limited  legislative 
functions;  he  reports  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try to  Congress,  he  can  recommend  legisla- 
tion, he  can  veto  bills  of  Congress,  but 
Congress  can  pass  these  bills  over  his  veto. 

That  the  President  might  not  acquire  too 
much  power  in  his  executing  of  the  laws, 
the  people  Imposed  certain  limitations  upon 
his  powers  of  appointment  to  office  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Senate  must  advise  and  con- 
sent to  certain  of  the  more  Important 
appointments. 

To  the  same  point  of  ftirther  checking  the 
executive  power,  In  legislative  matters,  the 
people  provided,  through  their  representa- 
tives at  the  convention,  certain  restrictions 
to  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  providing 
that  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  our  diplomatic  representatives  can 
be  properly  appointed  only  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

THK   JUDICIAL  DRPARTMSirT 

Thus,  While  the  President  Is  given  certain 
powers  with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation,  the  Congress  Is  given  certain 
powers  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  Government.  These  arrangements 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  checks  and 
balances,  and  If  they  are  observed,  they  pre- 
vent any  encroachment  by  one  branch  of 
the  Government  against  another,  or  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  people 
reserve  to  themselves. 

The  people,  through  their  representatives 
•t  the  Convention,  provided  for  a  Judiciary 
which  was  to  Judge  the  laws,  to  determine, 
first,  whether  the  laws  were  in  agreement 
with  or  In  derogation  of,  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Federal  Government,  and, 
second,  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of 
litigants  under  the  law.  All  the  Judicial 
powers  of  the  Government  were  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  courts. 

Here,  also,  safeguards  were  provided.  The 
President  nominates  the  various  Judicial 
officers,  but  the  Senate  must  advl^  and 
coruent  to  their  appointment.  The  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  executive  branch  co- 
operate In  the  setting  up  of  the  Judiciary, 
which,  however,  once  created,  acts  Independ- 
ently of  either  of  the  others. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  Constitution 
giving  general  authority  to  either  branch  to 
function  in  the  field  of  the  other,  except  as 
specifically  provided;  nor  Is  either  branch 
(except  as  specifically  provided  otherwise)  to 
delegate  any  of  Its  powet^  to  the  other. 
These  two  principles  are  elemental.  So  long 
as  these  principles  are  observed,  our  liber- 
ties and  our  free  institutions  are  secure,  and 
no  despotism  can  be  set  up  amongst  us. 

I  wish  now  briefly  to  call  attention.  In 
general  terms,  to  some  Inroads  that  are  mak- 
ing into  our  constitutional  system. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  despotism  made  possible  and 
often  existing  under  the  Roman  civil  law, 
resulted  from  the  concept  that  the  head  of 
the  state  had  all  governmental  powers,  In 
their  totality — legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial. This  Is  the  lex  regla  concept.  I  re- 
peat, this  makes  despotism  possible — then 
and  now. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   TRIBUNALS 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  for  our  Con- 
gress to  turn  over  to  administrative  com- 
missions the  power  to  make  laws.  This 
plan  earries  the  Innocent  description  of  mak- 
ing regulations  for  enforcing  the  laws.  But 
lawyers  know  that  under  the  guise  of  Is- 
suing regulations,  these  administrative 
bodies  really  legislate,  not  only  In  proce- 
dural matters,  but  also  In  substantive  mat- 
ters. The  emperor  Idea  (always  alluring  to 
ai^biUous  men)  is  taking  root. 


Again,  these  same  administrative  bodies' 
that  BO  legislate,  also  act  as  Judges  of  their 
legislation.     They  are  pro  tanto  the  Judi- 
ciary Judging  their  own  laws.    This  is  some 
more  emperor,  more  lex  regla  concept. 

Finally,  I  am  told  that  in  certain  matters 
these  admlnlstmtive  bodies  exercise  execu- 
tive powers  to  enforce  their  decisions.  If 
this  be  true — ^I  fear  it  Is,  this  Is  the  final 
emperor  step — the  lex  regis  concept  of  the 
Roman  system — In  one  place  the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  the  Judicial  powers. 

We  the  people  have  accepted  all  this.  The 
courts  have  not  condemned  It.  As  to  the 
matters  affected,  we  are  now  a  despotism.  If 
It  is  established  and  accepted  In  one  field. 
It  is  easily  extended  over  others.  It  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  and  our  complacency.  It 
Is  not  possible  to  condemn  too  strongly  this 
growing  perversion  of  our  constitutional 
principles. 

UNOFFICIAL  DIPLOMACT 

Again,  and  as  another  check  upon  the 
Executive,  in  his  conduct  of  international 
relations,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  Government  must  be,  as  we  the  people 
provided  in  the  Constitution,  nominated  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
But  the  habit  Is  growing  of  appointment  by 
the  President  of  personal,  quasi-diplomatic 
representatives,  Ambassadors  at  Large,  they 
call  them,  who  "going  to  and  fro  In  the  earth 
and  walking  up  and  down" — to  use  Job's 
phrase — bring  their  harvests  to  the  President. 
President  Wilson  was  the  first  to  give  this 
device  considerable  Importance  when  he  sent 
the  ubiquitous  Colonel  House  to  Europe. 
Colonel  House  (not  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate) with  the  President's  approval  com- 
mitted us  to  enter  World  War  I  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies  more  than  a  year  before  Con- 
gress declared  war. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  presidential 
Ambassador  under  the  Constitution.  This 
Is  another  Emperor  insignia.  Our  Ambassa- 
dors are  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States, 
not  Ambassadors  of  the  President.  We  the 
people  have  accepted  that  innovation,  too. 

INFLUEMCIMG   CONGRESS 

We  the  people  provided  in  our  Constitu- 
tion that  the  President  should  report  the 
state  of  the  Union  to  Congress  and  recom- 
mend legislation.  But  there  Is  growing  up 
the  custom  for  the  Chief  Executive  not  only 
to  recommend  legislation,  but  actvially  to 
draft  It.  and  submit  it  to  his  favorites  In 
Congress  to  secure  its  passage.  The  admin- 
istration support  In  Congress  takes  the  bill 
and  makes  every  effort  to  pass  it.  The 
Roman  Senate  receiving  the  Theodoslan 
Code,  without  discussion,  not  dotting  an  "1" 
or  crossing  a  "t,"  and  with  shouts  of  "It  Is 
right!  So  be  it!"  was  hardly  more  subservi- 
ent than  are  some  presidential  congressional 
supporters.  While  In  Theodoslan  days  men 
were  executed  as  traitors  for  refusing  to  go 
along  with  the  program.  In  our  days,  po- 
litical vengeance  is  visited,  either  by  deny- 
ing patronage,  or  by  social  ostracism,  or 
by  active  opposition  at  the  polls  against  re- 
calcitrant lawmakers.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  early  exponents 
of  these  measures  of  compulsion.  This,  in 
effect,  is  some  more  Emperor  absorption  of 
the  legislative  powers,  the  lex  regla  concept 
of  Rome. 

WHO  IS  MISDIRECTINO 

One  Item  more  before  I  close. 

And  I  may  as  well  here  as  an3rwhere  tell 
you  that,  in  my  opinion,  built  from  ob- 
servation over  the  years,  when  the  true  his- 
tory of  our  detours  from  constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  written  it  will  be  found  that  they 
were  largely  conceived  and  put  in  motion 
by  European  political  emigres,  who  were 
trained  in  the  civil  law  and  thoroughly  con- 
verted to  the  lex  regla  concept  of  the  insti- 
tutes. They  have  been  aided  and  abetted 
by  certain  fellow-traveling  liberals;  among 
them  being  those  who  have  been  trying  to 
destroy  the  right  and  tradition  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  de- 
clare laws  unconstitutional.  They  are  grad- 
ually— not  too  gradually — trying  on  us  all 
the  tricks  the  Roman  Emperor  used  in  order 
to  hold  their  autocratic  power  In  an  effcwl; 
to  buUd  here  a  lex  regia  concept  either 
through  a  dictator  or  through  a  socialized, 
sovletlsed  government  that  will  establish 
the  same  sort  of  society. 

PRESmENTIAL   WAR   POWERS 

One  Of  the  most  relied  upon  shibboleths 
Of  those  augmenting  the  Executive  power.  Is 
the  war  powers  of  the  P»resident.  When, 
during  a  war,  all  else  fails  to  Justify  some 
proposed  unconstitutional  course,  the  emi- 
gres and  their  fellow  travelers  fall  back  upon 
the  war  powers  of  the  President.  " 

But  there  is  no  magic  in  this  phrase.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  and  of  law,  there  are  almost 
no  Presidential  war  ix)wers  In  the  sense  In 
which  these  political  emigres  and  their  fel- 
low travelers  use  It,  that  is,  a  source  of  power 
Inherent  in  the  President  as  President  and 
awakened  by  the  fact  of  war.  A  short  ex- 
planation will  make  this  clear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  law  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  dual  person- 
ality. He  is  the  Chief  Executive  charged 
with  executing  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
he  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  The  problem 
is  simplified  if  you  think  of  the  Presidential 
powers  as  lodged  in  two  persons;  one  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  the  other  the  Cosa- 
mander  in  Chief. 

As  Cbief  Executive  he  enforces  the  laws 
of  the  land,  passed  by  Congress  or  ccnning  in 
by  r  treaty,  which  laUer,  the  making  of 
treaties,  seems  to  be  the  only  law-making 
participation  given  to  the  Chief  Executive 
by  the  Constitution,  except  the  power  of 
veto  and  the  power  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion Just  mentioned.  The  war  jwwers  are 
In  Congress  which  Is  given  the  exclxtslve 
power  under  the  constitutional  provisions: 

"To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water; 

"To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap-     ^ 
propriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  2  yefirs; 

"To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy: 

"To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mUltla 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  Invasions; 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress." 

These  are  the  war  powers  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  and  they  are  all  in  Congress. 
But  when  that  body  passes  laws  to  imple- 
ment these  powers,  then  the  execution  of 
these  laws  becomes  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  the  powers 
granted  by  such  laws,  and  only  those  so 
granted,  constitute  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  as  Chief  Executive.  But  none  of 
such  powers  are  inherent  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Obviously,  lbs  addition  to 
these  war  powers  so  granted  by  Congress,  the 
Chief  Executive  has  all  the  peacetime  powers 
with  which  either  the  Constitution  or  the 
Congress  endows  him. 

But  as  our  lavre  show,  such  Chief  Execu- 
tive powers  (conferred  upon  him  by  Con- 
gress In  time  of  war)  may  be  of  the  widest 
scope.  Including  provisions  derogatory  and 
even  largely  destructive  of  the  ordinary 
peacetime  civil  rights  of  individuals. 

However,  to  repeat,  this  authority  and 
these  powers  are  to  be  measured  exclusively 
by  the  express  statutory  enactments  of  the 
Congress,  passed  pursuant  to  and  In  virtue 
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of  the  duty  and  powers  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  waging  of  war  by  the  United 
States  as  specifically  authorized  by  consti- 
tutional provision.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  growing  out  of,  or  in  any  neces- 
sary way,  concerned  with,  related  to,  or  en- 
larged by  his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

So  much  for  the  war  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Chief  Executive. 

There  is  no  Imperial  lex  regla  concept  In 
•11  this.     It  is  directly  contrary  thereto. 

As  to  the  duties  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  without  going  into  great 
detail  it  may  be  observed  that  a  commander 
In  chief  is  appointed  (as  history  irrefutably 
shows)  for  the  conduct  of  belligerent  opera- 
tions of  armies  in  the  field;  and  to  this  end 
the  commanders  in  chief  have  been  given 
by  their  sovereigns  very  large  executive.  Ju- 
dicial, and  legislative  powers  over  occupied 
enemy  territory.  But  to  assume  from  the 
existence  of  these  powers  in  occupied  terri- 
tory that  a  commander's  commission  also  en- 
dows him  with  like  powers  In  the  matter  of 
the  local  government  of  his  own  country, 
powers  which  to  be  operative  must  supplant 
the  sovereignly  established  constitutional 
order,  with  a  new  and  different  concept,  is  to 
adopt  a  politically  unsound  theory  and  to 
Ignore  elemental  historical  facts  of  all 
civilized  governihents,  autocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, the  world  over.  When  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  assumes  these  latter  pow- 
ers, he  becomes  a  usxirper. 

There  is  no  imperial  lex  regla  concept  In 
.this  commander  in  chlefship  of  ours,  eitiier. 
It  is  wholly  governed  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  limitation:  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther  is  inherent  in  the  whole 
situation. 

If  time  permitted  we  might  discuss  other 
devices  that  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Imperial  Roman  technique  vised  to  maintain 
the  lex  regla  concept  of  that  government,  and 
to  keep  the  Emperor  in  power.  I  will  merely 
name  one  more: 

There  was  the  buying  of  the  support  of  the 
Roman  people  by  giving  them  elaborate  ban- 
quets, by  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  free, 
by  providing  the  people  with  magnificent 
amusements,  such  as  gladiatorial  fights, 
fights  between  wild  anlmaA,  and  between 
savage  beasts  and  humans  (such  as  throw- 
ing Christians  to  hungry  lions),  by  provid- 
ing numeroiis  and  prolonged  holidays, 
crowded  with  amusements  of  various  kinds 
.-(we  talk  about  recreation),  by  the  triumphs 
of  victorious  generals  in  which  the  generals, 
ambitious  and  bidding  for  popular  support 
looking  toward  power  and  lucrative  office, 
provided  all  the  foregoing.  All  this  was  done 
without  cost  to  the  people.  Run  over  in  your 
minds  our  own  present  situation,  and  figure 
how  much  government  is  giving  the  people, 
»nd  the  results  of  the  policy. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion: 

Having  in  mind  the  loudness  with  which 
some  few  cry  out  against  the  inadequacy  of 
oxir  system.  I  may  observe  that  the  mere 
seeming  existence  of  an  exigency  not  appar- 
ently covered  by  our  fundamental  Instru- 
ment, or  the  appearance  of  an  Inconvenience 
of  mere  admlnlstrption  under  It,  cannot  Jus- 
tify any  branch  of  government-  In  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Nothing  but  such 
8  necessity  in  extremis  as  the  compelling 
force  of  a  conquering  foe  could  Justify  any 
branch  of  government  in  assuming  that  the 
people  had  willed  a  violation  of  their  funda- 
mental charter  of  government.  Moreover,  it 
is  to  be  said  of  the  past  that  no  necessity 
has  thus  far  arisen  in  our  history  which 
could  not  have  been  ultimately  and  ade- 
quately met  by  constitutional  methods.  And 
history  Jiostlfies  the  further  statement  that 
the  cry  sometimes  raised  for  amendment  of 
our  great  fundamental  charter  to  meet  tran- 
sitory and  pseudo-emergencies,  the  charge 
that  we  are  governed  by  an  Antiquated  in- 
strument embodying  obsolete  principles  un- 
sulted  and  Irresponsive  to  the  needs  of  mod- 
ern life,  this  cry  and  charge  almost  always 


come  from  those  who.  from  want  of  Indi- 
vidual or  racial  capacity,  are  incapable  of 
understanding  or  appreciating  the  funda- 
mentals of,  or  to  think  practically  and  crea- 
tively about,  the  problems  of  free  self-gov- 
ernnment.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  those  who  understand  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  word  of  the  Constitution  will  be  able 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  find  a  way 
under  it  to  meet  all  national  emergencies 
and  yet  preserve  its  great  principles  and  the 
republicsm  form  of  government  for  which  it 
provides. 

God  grant  we  may  not  sell  our  heritage 
of  liberty  and  free  Institutions,  our  Ood- 
given  birthright,  for  a  mess  of  sodden  pot- 
tage, carrying  a  poison  that  will  enslave  us 
and  ovu*  children  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
Let  us  not  sell  our  children  into  slavery. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Janu- 
ary 19  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  that  great  American,  Robert  E.  Lee. 
There  can  be  no  finer  tribute  to  his  honor 
and  his  character  and  the  high  principles 
which  he  so  nobly  personified  than  the 
fact  that  almost  a  century  after  his 
earthly  passing  his  standards  of  conduct 
and  his  concept  of  duty  are  still  used 
as  a  rule  and  guide  for  our  high-minded 
American  youth. 

General  Lee's  comments  on  the  word 
"duty"  are  still  the  standard  for  Ameri- 
can idealism  and  conduct.  A  speech  re- 
cently made  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
esteemed  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  who  is  a  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  the  illustrious  Lee  and  who  re- 
flects Lee's  high  concept  of  public  serv- 
ice, merits  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  I  am  greatly 
impressed  with  this  address,  which  was 
recently  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Arlington,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DUTT  « 

No  organization  in  the  United  States  has 
done  more  for  the  preservation  of  high  Ideals 
than  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  they  meet  each  January  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Confederate  leaders,  it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  glorifying  war  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  in  the  new 
South  the  type  of  idealism  and  devotion  to 
duty  which  characterized  the  leaders  of  the 
Old  South.  Those  leaders  were  imbued  with 
the  faith  of  the  founding  fathers  who  in- 
augurated in  a  new  land  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  has  certain 
inalienable  rights  which  stemmed  directly 
from  his  Creator  and  in  forming  State  gov- 
ernments and  a  National  Government  the 
people  had  relinquished  none  of  those  in- 
dividual rights  except  ^jM^e  that  had  been 
voluntarily  and  specifically  relinquished  in 
the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions. 

In  framing  a  Federal  Constitution  In  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  sximmer  of  1787  provision  was 
made  for  States  to  voliintarily  Join  the  Union 


but  no  apeciflc  provision  was  made  for  with- 
drawal from  it.  Tet  in  the  opinion  of  the 
framers  and  of  most  statesmen  for  years 
thereafter  the  right  existed  because  it  was 
not  relinquished. 

Between  1861  and  1863  a  bloody  fraternal 
war  was  fought  over  that  issue — an  unneces- 
sary war  because  the  immediate  cause  was 
slavery — an  issue  that  could  and  should 
have  been  settled  peacefully  by  statesman- 
ship. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  here  today 
to  glorify  that  confiict.  We  are  here  because 
love  makes  memory  eternal  and  because  we 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  an  ideal  appreciate  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  private  enterprise  and  con- 
stitutional liberty. 

That  rich  heritage  la  threatened  at  home 
by  so-called  liberals  who  wittingly  or  not 
would  take  us  down  the  road  to  socialism 
and  abroad  by  Communists  who  constantly 
threaten  to  Impose  their  will  upon  a  free 
world  by  force. 

Last  month  we  celebrated  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  who  had  a  formula  to  end 
war  which  so  far  no  nation  has  sincerely 
tried.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  war 
is  that  in  its  crucible  men's  souls  are  tried 
and  the  dross  is  burned  away  provided  faith 
in  God  is  not  the  i^ajor  casualty  of  the  con- 
flict. Every  national  crisis  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  and  it  is  the  leaders 
who  measure  up  to  their  opportunities  who 
make  great  eras  and  furnish  inspiration  for 
succeeding  generations.  We  give  thanks  that 
our  nation  has  produced  a  George  Washing- 
ton, an  Andrew  Jackson,  a  Robert  E.  Lee,  a 
Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  a  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

In  gathering  today  to  honor  the  memory 
of  three  Confederate  leaders  Lee.  Jackson, 
and  Maiu-y,  we  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  their 
claim  to  immortality  rests  more  securely 
upon  their  qualities  of  Christian  character 
and  their  constructive  contributions  to  hu- 
manity when  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer 
and  the  battle  flags  are  furled  than  upon 
their  military  and  scientific  accomplish- 
ments. We  like  to  think  of  Washington  as 
the  inspiring  leader  under  whom  our  nation 
was  unified  and  our  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten and  the  generous  sponsor  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy  in  my  home  County  of  Rockbridge, 
rather  than  as  the  hero  of  Valley  Forge  and 
Yorktown.  By  the  same  token,  we  think  of 
Lee,  Jackson  and  Maury  as  contributors  to 
the  education  of  southern  youth.  Jackson 
teaching  at  VMI  before  the  war,  Lee  after 
the  war  accepting  the  presidency  of  a  school 
later  to  bear  the  joint  name  of  Washington 
and  Lee  and  Maury  accepting  the  chair  of 
science  at  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Some  years  ago  speaking  on  Memorial  Day 
in  Lee  Chapel  that  great  Marine  General, 
John  A.  Lejeune,  said  of  VMI:  "It  teaches 
no  ism  except  patriotism"  and  the  pages  of 
Who's  Who  in  America  through  the  years 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  tftat  the  relative- 
ly small  school  of  Washington  and  Lee,  in 
proportion  to  its  alumni,  has  furnished  to 
the  Nation  more  public  leaders  than  any  col- 
lege in  the  Nation. 

The  Biography  of  Lee,  by  the  South 's 
greatest  historian.  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman, 
of  Richmond,  has  made  the  fame  of  Lee 
secure  both  here  and  abroad.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  Jefferson  Davis, 
came  near  eliminating  Jackson  from  mili- 
tary service  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
by  interfering  with  his  command  and  caus- 
ing him  to  tender  his  resignation.  Many 
also  do  not  know  that  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  Maury  when  Davis  was  a  cabinet 
officer  he  relegated  Maury  to  a  relatively 
minor  position  in  the  military  program  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Because  I  feel  that  Maury  has  never  re- 
ceived   the   recognition    to   which    he    was 
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richly  entitled.  I  Bhall  today  speak  first  ot 
bim. 

Commodore  Maury  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Herndon,  who  was  my  mother's  cousin,  and 
during  the  war  she  made  her  hoove  with  my 
cousin,  Marlon  O.  WllUs,  of  Fredericksburg. 
When  I  was  a  State  senator,  I  obtained  a 
$1,000  appropriation  to  supplement  private 
donations  for  the  erection  of  a  tablet  to 
Maury  in  Goshen  Paw,  on  which  I  had  in- 
scribed Maury's  favorite  passa^ee  from  the 
Bible.  Psalm  107: 

"Ob.  that  men  would  praise  tbe  Lord  for 
His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  menf 

"They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters: 

"These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His 
wonders  in  the  deep." 

I  also  prevailed  upon  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature to  include  the  road  from  Lexington 
to  Goshen  in  the  State  highway  system  and 
to  be  named  the  Maury  Highway. 

At  the  age  of  33,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
faced  what  many  men  would  have  accepted 
as  a  blighted  career.  He  had  been  trained 
as  a  midshipman  and  entered  the  Navy  at 
the  age  of  19,  but  14  years  later  he  was  In- 
jured in  a  stage-coach  accident  which  left 
him  lame  for  tbe  rest  of  bis  life. 

Maury,  however,  did  not  allow  bis  lame- 
ness to  end  his  usefulness  to  tbe  Navy.  In- 
stead, he  devoted  himself  to  proof  of  his 
theory  that  the  sea  had  laws  as  constant 
and  as  uniform  as  those  which  prevailed  on 
land.  Two  years  later  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  tbe  Navy  depot  of  charts  and  in- 
struments. He  immediately  began  a  pro- 
gram of  development  and  expansion  out  of 
which  grew  tbe  Naval  Observatory  and  tbe 
Hydrographlc  Office. 

He  published  a  book  on  navigation  which 
was  hailed  as  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  of  re- 
search in  tbe  American  Navy.  His  writings, 
some  quite  critical  of  the  existing  regime, 
suggested  the  need  for  the  Naval  Academy, 
which  sut>sequently  was  established  at  An- 
napolis in  1845.  It  is  a  great  school  and  I 
enjoy  my  service  as  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  Visitors.  Maury's  research  on  ocean  depths 
pointed  out  tbe  pathway  which  made  it 
feasible  to  lay  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 

In  1853  Maury  inspired  an  international 
conference  on  navigation  at  Brussels,  which 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  came  together  to  plan  for  tbe 
common  welfare,  excluding  no  nation  from 
their  coimclls.  Maviry's  plans  for  recording 
and  pooling  navigation  experience  were 
adopted  and  it  was  agreed  that  even  in  case 
of  war.  ships'  logbooks  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed but  would  be  kept  and  delivered  to 
their   destination   for  the  good  of   all. 

When  war  came  in  1861,  Maury  took  his 
position  with  bis  native  State,  Virginia,  and 
was  made  responsible  for  tbe  Confederacy's 
coast,  harbor,  and  river  defenses.  HU  fertile 
mind  invented  the  electric  torpedo  for  harbor 
defense  and  because  of  his  international 
prestige  he  was  sent  to  England  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission. 

After  the  war  he  received  public  honors  In 
England,  Russia,  and  Mexico  and  was  offered 
the  directorship  of  the  French  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory, but  be  chose  rather  to  return  to 
Lexington  and  take  tbe  chair  of  physics  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  There  he 
labored  for  the  rest  of  bis  life,  seeking  to 
solve  the  riddles  of  nature,  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  passing  on  to 
younger  men  his  thirst  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

He  was  truly,  as  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith 
said  at  the  dedication  of  the  Goshen  Pass 
monument,  "founder  of  a  new  science,"  "pilot 
of  every  ship  that  sails,"  and  "herald  of  a 
new  era  of  international  coof>eration." 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  any  luster  to 
the  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  gave  up  a 
brilliant  career  in  tbe  United  States  Army 
to  stand  by  the  principles  of  his  native 
State  and  who  came  at  last  to  tbe  bltt«r 


field  of  Appomattox  where  he  said:  "How 
easy  I  could  be  rid  of  this  and  be  at  rest; 
I  have  only  to  ride  along  tbe  line  and  aU 
wUl  be  over.  •  •  •  But  it  is  our  duty 
to  live.  What  will  become  of  tbe  women  and 
children  of  tbe  South  if  we  are  not  here  to 
protect  thfem?" 

It  took  a  courage  greater  than  be  had 
displayed  on  the  battlefield  for  Lee  to  reach 
tbe  decision  to  accept  defeat  and  rely  on 
"tbe  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  falthfuUy  performed." 

The  secret  of  Lee's  inner  strength  was 
Indicated  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
son  from  his  historic  mansion  in  Arlington. 

"In  regard  to  duty,"  Lee  wrote,  "let  me 
Inform  you  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  a  day  of  remarkable  gloom  and 
darkness — still  known  as  tbe  dark  day — 
a  day  when  the  light  of  the  sun  was  slowly 
extinguished,  as  If  by  an  eclipse.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  was  in  session,  and 
as  its  members  saw  the  unexpected  and 
unaccountable  darkness  coming  on,  they 
shared  in  the  general  awe  and  terror.  It 
was  supposed  by  many  that  tbe  last  day — 
the  day  of  Judgment — had  come.  Someone, 
in  the  consternation  of  the  hour,  moved  an 
adjournment.  Then  there  arose  an  old 
Puritan  legislator,  Devenport  of  Stamford, 
who  said  that  if  the  last  day  had  come,  he 
desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing  his 
duty,  and  therefore  moved  that  candles  be 
brought  in  so  that  the  house  could  proceed 
with  its  duty.  There  was  quietness  in  that 
man's  mind — the  quietness  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom— an  Inflexible  willingness  to  obey  pres- 
ent duty.  Duty  then  is  the  sublimest  word 
in  our  language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things, 
like  the  old  Puritan.  You  cannot  do  more, 
you  should   never   wish   to  do  less." 

That  conception  of  duty  of  the  Commander 
In  Chief  whc»n  he  loved  and  admired  was 
fully  shared  by  bis  right  arm,  Thomas  J. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson. 

For  many  years  Henderson's  Life  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  has  been  a  textbook  for  profes- 
sional soldiers.  On  the  basis  of  bis  military 
genius  alone  Stonewall  Jackson  would  be 
ranked  as  a  great  man.  Tbe  tactics  of  his 
campaigns  have  remained  a  subject  for  study 
not  only  in  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy but  also  at  the  military  schools  of  other 
nations,  and  historians  of  both  World  Wars 
can  flnd  examples  of  victories  which  were 
won  by  the  emplojrment  of  Jackson's  turning 
movement.  It  was  used  by  the  Germans 
against  the  Russians  in  World  War  I  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Mausuarian  Lakes,  and  later  by 
Allenby  when  he  captured  Jerusalem.  The 
great  English  soldier.  Field  Marshal  Wolse- 
ley.  properly  said:  "The  fame  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  property 
of  Virginia  and  the  South;  it  has  become  the 
birthright  of  every  man  privileged  to  call 
himself  an  American." 

But  I  attach  greater  Importance  to  the 
influence  of  Jackson's  character  than  to  his 
military  accomplishments.  My  father's 
father  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia under  Stonewall  Jackson  and  was 
kUled  at  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  Jack- 
son's home  in  Lexington,  incidentally,  was 
purchased  by  the  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
Association  and  my  two  sons  were  bom  in 
that  hospital.  I  have  known  men  in  Lex- 
ington who  knew  Jackson  as  the  humble 
coUe;  :;  professor  and  the  devout  Sunday 
school  teacher  who  went  to  war  reluctantly 
and  only  because  he  believed  it  was  necessary 
to  defend  the  principles  in  which  he  believed. 
To  his  students  and  to  those  neighbors,  as 
later  on  to  the  soldiers  who  served  under 
bim,  Jackson  gave  an  example  of  self-denial, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  religion  and  of  self- 
control,  which  is  the  root  of  all  manliness. 
He  was  one  who,  "careless  of  montunent  for 
tbe  grave,  built  in  the  world  a  monument  by 
which  men  might  be  taught  to  remember 
not  j^bere  be  died,  but  where  he  lived." 

The  conception  of  duty  entertained  by 
Lee,  Jackson  and  Maury  Is  our  common 
heritage  and  shared  by  another  great  mili- 


tary leader,  Dwight  D.  EUenbower.  As  we 
look  forward  to  bis  Inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent on  tbe  20tb  the  silent  prayers  of 
tbe  mothers  of  men  are  ascending  to  that 
judgment  throne  where  Justice  and  mercy 
are  reconciled  and  the  Judge  and  the  broth- 
er are  one  in  the  hope  that  with  God's  help 
tbe  ability  which  General  Elsenhower  dls-  ^ 
played  as  leader  of  the  largest  armed  force 
ever  assembled  under  tbe  banners  ot  democ- 
racy will  enable  htm  to  flnd  a  way  to 
rescue  us  from  tbe  imminent  threat  of  » 
third  world  war. 

And  no  group  in  America  can  assure  him, 
with  greater  truth  and  sincerity  than  tbe 
U.  D.  C.  that  they  can  still  hear  tbe  echo 
of  Jackson's  last  command  uttered  in  bis 
delirium  in  the  farm  house  at  Guinea  Sta- 
tion, "You  must  bold  your  ground.  General 
Pender,  you  must  bold  your  ground,  sir." 

In  this  period  of  world  revolution  when 
to  many  it  would  appear  that  we  are  sus- 
pended between  two  worlds — tbe  one  dead,  • 
the  other  not  yet  born,  what  is  the  ground 
that  the  Immortal  Jackson  wanted  bis  be- 
loved Southland  to  bcdd?  Nothing  less  than 
those  priceless  principles  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  that  were  born  of  tbe 
brain  and  purchased  wltb  tbe  blood  of  tbe 
founding  fathers. 

As  those  of  US',  charged  with  official 
responsibility  for  charting  a  national  and 
international  course  to  preserve  world  peace, 
go  about  our  duties  in  Washington,  we  will 
need  the  Nation's  greatest  bulwark  in  time 
of  ijeril — prayer  which  rises  with  unerring 
faith  from  tbe  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  our 
land — prayer  to  "Him  that  is  able  to  do  ex- 
ceeding abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask 
or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  work- 
eth  In  us." 


FiTC  Hnndred  and  Forty-six  Miners  Killed, 
Thirty-six  Thonsand  Eight  Hundred  In- 
jured in  1952— Industry's  Code  Viola- 
tions Continue  High 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVtN  PRICE 

OF  nXINOIS  t- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  summary  of  the  cas- 
ualties in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  during 
1952  as  presented  in  a  compilation  car- 
ried in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Jour« 
nal,  January  15,  1953: 

Fivx  Hundred  and  Fortt-six  Miners  Knxxo, 
Thirtt-six  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
Injured  in  1952 — Industrt's  Code  Viola- 
tions Continue  High 

America's  coal  miners  perennially  pay.  In 
blood  and  physical  suiTering,  an  appalling 
price  for  the  industry's  unequalled  produc- 
tive efficiency,  and  1952  was  no  exception, 
with  a  toll  of  546  fatalities  and  approximately 
36.800  injiired,  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

All  the  while,  our  mighty  coal  industry.  In 
the  process  of  tiirning  out  some  505,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  continued  to  play  the  game  of 
production  before  safety — whatever  the  cost 
to  human  life  and  limb. 

Analysis  of  tbe  cold.  Impersonal  figures 
that  tell  a  continuing  story  of  needless 
slaughter  and  Injury  once  again  brings  up 
the  question: 

How  far  could  the  Industry  travel  in  rid- 
ding itself  of  the  plague  of  unnecessary  acci- 
dents if  it  attacked  the  safety  problem  with 
the  same  degree  of  Intereet.  intelligence,  in- 
genuity, and  determination  that  have  goine 
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Into  making  United  States  coal  mines  the 
most  productive  in  the  world? 

For  the  reality  is  that  our  coal  mines, 
the  envy  of  the  world  from  the  standpoint 
of  advanced  technology,  have  a  barbaric  ac- 
cident rating,  far  worse  than  most  of  the 
other  civilized  coal-producing  nations. 

Over  the  last  12  months,  the  accident  toll 
ranged  from  a  high  of  62  killed  in  January 
to  a  low  of  32  deaths  in  November.  The 
total  of  546  fatalities  Is  based  on  reports  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  up  to  January  13.  It 
may  be  higher  when  the  score  sheet  on  1952 
Is  finally  closed. 

Ranks  of  bituminous  miners  were  thinned 
by  447  fatalities,  which  compares  to  685  the 
year    before.      Ninety-nine    fatalities    were' 
charged  against  antliracite  mines,  only  one 
less  than  the  one  hundred  deaths  in  1951. 

Thus,  while  the  anthracite  picture  was 
Tirtually  the  same  for  both  years,  the  bi- 
tuminous picture  did  not  loom  as  ghastly 
as  in  1951,  with  its  West  Frankfort  disaster. 
The  antliracite  fatality  rate,  per  million  man- 
bours  of  exposure,  remained  at  the  highest 
level  (0.94)  since  1947.  but  the  bituminous 
frequency  decreased  to  an  estimated  0.82, 
•8  against  the  1951  rate  of  1.08. 

A  big  difference  between  the  2  years  in 
that  1951  had  five  major  mine  disasters 
claiming  a  total  of  157  lives;  last  year  there 
were  two  major  disasters  claiming  a  total  of 
11  lives.  Both  occurred  before  the  new  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  law  aimed  at  preventing 
disasters  passed  Congress  and  went  into 
effect  last  July.  Six  were  killed  by  a  gas 
explosion  in  the  Carpentertown  No.  2  mine 
•t  Carpentertown.  Pa.,  on  February  2.  Five 
anthracite  miners  were  killed  by  floodwater 
at  the  Holmes  slope  mine.  ForestvUle.  Pa., 
on  March  27. 

On  the  injured  list  were  an  estimated  30,- 
600  bituminous  miners,  500  less  than  last 
year,  and  6,300  anthracite  miners,  compared 
to  7.250  m  1951. 

The  anthracite  Injury  rate  registered  a 
drop  from  67.49  to  60.77.  But  for  bituminous, 
despite  a  lower  number  of  injuries,  the  in- 
Jury  rate  increased  sharply,  from  48.04  to 
55.77.  A  Bureau  of  Mines  official  close  to 
the  situation  said  that  the  higher  frequency 
rate  probably  was  largely  the  result  of  more 
complete  reporting  on  injuries,  due  to  pres- 
sure from  local  safety  committees.  Although 
mines  are  required  to  report  all  lost-time 
injuries,  past  experience  has  been  that  many 
were  never  reported. 

The  year's  36,800  injuries  ran  the  gamut 
from  relatively  minor  ones  that  cost  a  few 
days*  lost  time  to  permanently  crippling  dis- 
abilities that  will  keep  the  victims  out  of 
the  mines  for  good.  There  is  no  indication 
as  yet  how  many  suffered  permanent  partial 
disabilities  or  how  many  were  permanently 
totally  disabled.  There  were  no  figures,  ei- 
ther, to  indicate  how  many  dependents — 
widows,  children,  and  other  close  relatives- 
were  permanently  deprived  of  their  bread- 
winners.   Obviously,  the  number  was  great. 

Fatal  and  nonfatal  injury  rates  1944-52  per 
wiillion  man-hours  of  exposure 


over  half  the  total.    It  Is  common  knowledge  subject  them  to  "irreparable  damage  or  great 

that  roof  falls  can  be  prevented,  and  yet  oVer  injustice."    Only  32  appeals  were  made  to  the 

the  years  this  cause  alone  has  claimed  more  committee  last  year. 

lives  than  any  other  type  of  accident,  Includ-  It's  fair  to  conclude  that  the  vast  majority 

Ing  explosion  disasters.  of  code  violators  could  not  make  out  a  case 

Underground      haulage.      second-ranking  of  "Irreparable  damage  or  great  inJtiBtice"— 

cause  of  fatalities,  accounted  for  117  deaths,  and  simply  flouted  the  safety  provisions  that 

about  a  fifth  of  the  total.    Machinery,  rank-  did  not  suit  their  convenience  or  inclination, 

ing  third,  claimed  17  lives,  followed  by  elec-  On  this  score,  it  was  only  last  year  that  a 

triclty,  10  fatalities.    Other  underground  fa-  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  called 

talitlea  were  due  to:  Local  explosions,  9;  ma-  the  industry's  "failure  and  refusal "  to  correct 

Jor  explosions   (Carpentertown  disaster),  6;  wholesale  safety  violations  "a  national  dis- 

explosives,  9;  mine  fires.  4;  shaft,  5;  miscel-  grace  and  an  industrial  calamity." 

laneous  causes.  12.    Altogether,  a  toUl  of  473  As  to  violations  of  the  new  Federal  mine 

Uves  were  snuffed  out  In  deep  mines.    Strip-  safety  law,  which  went  into  effect  last  July 

pings  had  a  death  toll  of  30,  and  surface  16,  there  were  a  total  of  2.792.  wltJi  2.411 

accidents  claimed  43  lives.  "abatemenU"  or  corrections,  leaving  381  vio- 

Safety  authorities  assert  that  between  80  latlona   not  corrected,  according  to  reports 

to  90  percent  of  these  accidents  were  pre-  received  by  the  Safety  Division  to  the  year's 

ventable,  a  claim  buttressed  by  the  findings  end.     These  violations  Involved  hazards  that 

of  Federal  authorities,  who  investigate  every  could  cause  or  contribute  to  five  categories 

mine  fatality.  °^  disaster  which  the  law  Is  designed  to  pre- 

Facts  and  figures  available  on  mine  Inspec-  vent, 

tions  shed  some   light   on   the   background  During  the  year  only  two  cases  were  ap- 

against  which  this  accident  story  unfolded,  pealed  to  the  review  board  established  under 

involving  thousands  of  mines  and  hundreds  the  new  law.     One  case  was  dismissed  and 

of  thousands  of  men.  th^  other  was  denied. 

From  a  total  of  3,647  Inspection  reports  Following  Is  a  table  giving  the  year-by-year 

analyzed  by  the  UMWA  safety  division  it's  toll  of  killed  and  injured  over  the  last   10 

apparent  the  Industry  is  still  engaging  in  years,  showing  a  casualty  list  greater  than 

wholesale  safety  violations.    Violations  of  the  the  industry's  present  working  force: 

Federal  Sa.'ety  Code  outnumbered  improve-       

ments    better    than    3    to    1,    and    old    vio- 
lations, persisting  from  one  Federal  Inspec-  Year 

tlon    to    the    next,    outnumbered    all    the     

corrections  better  than  2  to  1. 

These  3.647  inspections  disclosed  a  total  of      "yj, 

60,763  violations,  of  which  33,821,  or  58  per-  vuk'.'."'.'.'.'.'. 

cent,  were  repeated  from  previous  inspection      loij 

reports.     Only    16,381   safety   improvements      "J**? 

were  reported.  1W6  IllllIlII 

Under  the  bituminous  wage  contract,  coal  I'n.'i."!""" 

operators  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the      ^^* 

Joint  Industry  Safety  Committee  if  they  feel      ^^*^ 

a   violation   was   unjustly   reported   or    that  Grand  total, 

action  required  to  correct  a  violation  would      ■ 
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1   KILLXa 


Here's  bow  the  causes  of  last  year's  fatali- 
ties sbaped  up: 

In  the  long  accustomed  role  of  No.  1  killer, 
tails  of  roof  and  face  claimed  284  .fatalities. 
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THBEZ  KILLED  BT  BOOr  FALL  Of  WX8T  VIROINU 
PIT  BEFORI  TEAS  U  WEEK  OLD TEW  DE- 
PENDENTS 

The  brave  New  Year  wasn't  quite  a  week 
old  when  multiple  tragedy  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  Page  Mains  Portal  Mine.  Beards 
Fork,  W.  Va.,  leaving  three  dead,  three 
widows,  and  seven  fatherless  children. 

Killed  when  a  large  section  of  roof  col- 
lapsed without  warning  in  a  new  portal  entry 
at  the  big  operation  of  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 
Associates  were:  John  McKlnney,  Jr.,  27, 
who  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child;  Lundy 
Louis  Ellison,  27,  widow  and  one  child:  a»d 
Howard  L.  Woosley,  33,  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren.    Two  other  men  escaped. 

The  accident  occurred  about  5  p.  m.  on 
January  7,  fourth  working  day  of  the  new 
year.  It  was  recorded  as  the  year's  first 
multiple  mine  tragedy. 

A  five-man  crew  was  reported  engaged  in 
timbering  the  entry  near  the  newly  opened 
portal  when  the  roof  fall  came  suddenly. 
Reports  said  the  victims  met  instant  death. 
Recovery  of  the  bodies  was  completed  about 
6  hours  after  the  fall. 


Investigation  results  are  not  available  at 
this  writing.  Early  reports  from  the  scene, 
however,  indicated  weather  conditions  were 
believed  to  have  been  a  factor.  These  re- 
ports mentioned  freezing  weather,  thaws, 
and  rain  over  a  period  of  days  before  the 
accident. 


Impressions  of  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Impressions  of  Latin  America," 
delivered  by  me  before  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  January  13,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  happ^  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  oi"  some  of  the  Impressions  which 
I  gained  on  my  recent  visit  to  12  of  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

The  United  States  and  Latin  America  to- 
gether constitute  the  New  World— new  both 
economically  and  politically.  We  achieved 
our  independence  from  European  powers  by 
the  same  kind  of  sacrifices.  We  have  similar 
constitutions;  In  general,  we  have  similar 
forms  of  government,  and.  most  important 
of  all,  we  have  a  common  heritage  of  freedom 
and  devotion  to  liberty. 

We  have  already  evolved  In  this  hemi- 
sphere a  system  of  international  cooperation 
which  is  an  example  to  the  world.  We  have 
become  the  inner  citadel  of  the  defense  of 
the  way  of  life  of  the  free  world.  But  more 
Is  necessary. 

I  returned  from  my  visit  to  the  vast  areas 
to  the  south  with  a  renewed  appreciation  of 
the  Importance  of  hemisphere  solidarity  to 
the  entire  free  world.  And  I  returned  with 
the  hope  that  both  we  and  they  will  more 
and  more  appreciate  our  interde{>endence 
and  the  importance  of  ever  stronger  col- 
laboration in  building  a  stronger  and  more 
prosperovis  New  World. 

There  are  three  particular  points  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize  today.  First.  I  want  to 
6()eak  briefly  on  why  Inter-Amerlcan  friend- 
ship and  collaboration  Is  Important;  second, 
what  are  the  forces  In  Latin  America  which 
threaten  inter-American  solidarity,  and 
third,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  counter- 
act these  disruptive  forces. 

I 

Concerning  the  first  point,  some  of  you 
may  be  surprised  to  know  that  foreign 
branches  or  subsidiaries  of  American  enter- 
prises in  Latin  America  are  valued  at 
$4,700,000,000;  this  compares  with  about 
three  billion  six  hundred  million  which  we 
have  invested  in  Canada  and  three  billion 
five  hundred  million  which  we  have  invested 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tradewlse  the  area  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  us  ttecause  it  furnishes  us  with 
strategic  materials  and  food  which  is  vital 
to  our  economy,  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
For  example,  in  1951  about  35  percent  of  all 
our  Imports,  valued  at  approximately  »3.300,- 
000,000.  came  from  Latin  America.  This  in- 
cluded all  of  our  imports  of  vanadium,  80 
percent  of  our  Imports  of  crude  petroleum 
and  fuel  oil,  80  percent  of  our  Imports  of 
antimony,  cadmium,  and  copper,  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  our  imports  of  beryllium, 
bismuth,  and  lead.  As  the  recent  survey 
of  our  raw  materials  resoxu-ces  made  by  the 


President's  Materials  Policy  Committee 
shows,  it  Is  inevitable  that  our  future  de- 
pendence on  outside  sources  of  supply  for 
strategic  materials  will  be  greater  and 
greater  as  the  years  go  by,  and  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  Uncle  Sam  could  find  no  lietter 
source  of  our  basic  national  requirements 
than  ovir  southern  neighbors. 

Of  course,  this  trade  is  equally  Important 
to  Latin  America  because  we  are  the  princi- 
pal market  for  their  exports  as  well  as  an 
important  source  of  supply  for  the  things 
that   they   need   to  purchase   abroad. 

The  Latin-American  republics  are  second 
only  to  Western  Europe  as  a  market  for  ovir 
exports.  And  it  must  be  realized  that  a 
large  part  of  our  European  trade  was  fi- 
nanced with  Marshall  Plan  funds.  In  1951 
we  sold  to  Latin  America  $3,744,000,000  worth 
of  United  States  goods.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  our  machinery,  autos,  grains, 
textiles,  iron  and  steel  mill  products,  and 
petroleum  products. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  continued  indus- 
trial expansion  of  our  great  country  will  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  The  two 
great  wars  that  we  have  fought  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  democracy  have  resulted  in  the"  dissipa- 
tion of  substantial  quantities  of  our  God- 
given  natural  resources,  and  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  American  business  enterprises,  with  the 
cooperation  of  their  Government,  to  locate 
and  develop  new'  sources  of  supply,  else  we 
may  some  day  find  ourselves  unable  to  pro- 
vide those  raw  materials  which  constitute 
the  life-blood  of  our  vast  industrial  econ- 
omy. 

And  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  future  of 
the  south  and  central  American  Republics 
lies  with  us.  If  we  exchange  freely  our  raw 
materials  and  finished  products,  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  will  prosper  and  ulti- 
mately the  high  standards  of  living  which 
we  enjoy  in  this  country  will  spread  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

I  saw  a  striking  example  of  this  mutual 
cooperation  between  American  capital  and 
South  American  countries  at  work  in  Vene- 
zuela. There  American  private  capital  has 
worked  out  what  to  me  appears  to  be  a 
i^utually  advantageous  arrangement  with 
the  local  government,  whereby  the  Vene- 
zuelan people,  Its  government  and  the  for- 
eign-owned corporations  share  in  the  profits 
from  development  of  the  oil  and  iron  ore  de- 
posits of  that  country.  I  visited  the  Lake 
Maracalbo  oil  fields  and  saw  first-hand  the 
clean,  modern  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
recreational  facilities  provided  by  the  oil 
companies  for  its  employees,  both  local  and 
foreign.  The  Maracalbo  oil  fields  are  fabu- 
lously rich  in  this  vital  mineral,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  their  production  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  winning  of  World  War  II. 
Both  on  land  and  In  water,  oil  wells  dot  the 
horizon  for  miles  and  miles,  and  drilling  is 
now  being  undertaken  at  deeper  and  deeper 
depths  of  the  lake,  while  the  over-all  pro- 
duction increases  daily. 

I  spent  an  entire  day  inspecting  the  drill- 
ing operations  of  the  Creole  OH  Corp..  an  af- 
filiate of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey; 
Mene  Grande  Oil  Co.,  a  Gulf  subsidiary;  and 
those  of  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions,  Ltd.  (a 
Shell  subsidiary).  I  saw  oil  wells  being 
drilled  by  Creole  In  90  feet  of  water,  using 
300-foot  concrete  piles  weighing  200  tons 
each  as  foundations  for  the  drilling  rig;  a 
huge  floating  crane  built  right  here  in  New 
Orleans,  which  is  capable  of  lifting  these 
huge  pilings  and  putting  them  into  place. 
On  the  shore,  where  the  Shell  operations  are 
confined,  I  saw  In  operation  their  portable 
drilling  rigs,  which  can  complete  an  oil  well 
In  only  49  hours,  striking  the  producing  oil 
sands  at  a  depth  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  It  is 
hard  to  Tisualize  the  tremendous  obstacles 
that  must  be  overcome,  both  at  Lake  Mara- 
calbo and  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  in  or- 
der to  bring  these  rich  resources  to  market. 
Lack  of  highways  and  railroads  la  a  serious 


Impediment  to  development,  and  here  again 
ova  American  companies  are  helping  to  open 
up  the  Interior  of  Venezuela  by  building 
first-class  roads  to  their  new  discoveries. 
In  one  inaccessible  area  of  Venezuela,  near 
the  Colombian  border,  exploration  crews 
face  a  hostile  tribe  of  native  Indians,  the 
Motilones,  whose  deadly  arrows  have  already  ' 
taken  their  toll  of  foreign  workers.  In 
Venezuela  also,  I  learned  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government's  far-sighted  policy  of  "sowing 
the  oil,"  whereby  it  is  attempting  to  plough 
back  the  oil  profits  in  the  form  of  perma- 
nent Improvements  to  transportation,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  other  basic  operations. 

I  also  flew  over  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s 
iron  ore  deposit  on  the  Orinoco  River  in  the 
interior  of  Venezuela;  and  from  the  plane 
I  could  see  the  ore,  rich  in  iron  content,  be- 
ing scooped  off  the  top  of  a  mountain  by 
steam  shovels  and  loaded  into  railroad  cars 
preparatory  to  shipment  to  the  steel  mills 
in  the  United  States.  I  visited  the  iron  ore 
deposits  now  In  process  of  being  developed 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  also  in  the 
interior  of  Venezuela  near  the  Orinoco  River. 
I  Inspected  the  site  of  a  new  city,  Puerto 
Ordaz,  that  is  Just  now  being  laid  out  on  the 
Orinoco  River  at  the  site  to  be  used  as  a 
■port  for  transshipment  of  the  ore  to  the 
United  States.  I  walked  out  on  a  huge  steel 
dock,  800  feet  long,  which  was  built  in  three 
sections  in  Orange,  Tex.,  and  floated  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
then  170  miles  up  the  Orinoco  River  to  this 
new  city...  This  huge  dock  is  supported  and 
held  in  place  atop  gigantic  steel  pilings,  each 
measuring  100  feet  long  and  8  feet  in  diam- 
eter. A  Ship  was  tied  up  alongside  the  dock, 
unloading  steel  rails  and  other  equipment 
from  the  states.  Two  Diesel  locomotives 
from  the  United  States  idled  atop  the  docks. 

Here  at  Puerto  Ordaz  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  Is  building  a  modern  city,  com- 
plete with  comfortable  homes  for  the  work- 
ers; movies;  library;  hospital;  schools;  water 
and  sewerage  works  and  other  facilities  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  em- 
ployees at  this  remote  outpost  on  the  Ori- 
noco River. 

I  flew  over  a  95-mlle  stretch  of  railroad  that 
is  being  built  by  U.  S.  Steel,  to  reach  from 
atop  Cerro  Bolivar,  the  huge  Iron  ore  moun- 
tain that  will  be  tapped,  to  Puerto  Ordaz  on 
the  Orinoco.  I  landed  at  the  foot  of  Cerro 
Bolivar  and  saw  preparations  being  made  to 
construct  another  modem  city,  Ciudad  Piar. 
to  take  care  of  employees  who  will  work  atop 
the  mountain.  I  rode  up  the  side  of  this 
mountain,  which  is  12  miles  long  and  four 
miles  wide  at  its  base,  and  2,500  feet  high. 
I  am  Informed  that  the  whole  upper  one- 
third  of  this  mountain  is  composed  of  iron 
ore  averaging  about  65  percent  Iron  content. 
Incidentally,  It  was  painful  to  me  to  see  ' 
these  highway  and  railroad  roadbeds  being 
built  out  of  this  rich  iron  ore.  I  wondered 
why  other  less  expensive  ma^rial  was  not 
used  in  these  operations. 

My  heart  was  warmed  here,  $»  at  Lake 
Maracalbo,  to  see  American  ingenuity  at, 
work.  Modern  construction,  road  building, 
and  mining  equipment  was  everywhere,  and 
the  entire  area  was  a  Ijee-hlve  of  activity.  I 
had  to  pinch  myself  to  be  sure  that  I  was  not 
back  at  some  highly  industrialized  arett.  in 
the  States.  Apparently  no  obstacle  Is  too 
great  for  our  engineers  to  overcome,  even-a'^ 
locations  as  remote  as  this.  \  ' 

What  I  saw  in  Venezuela  represents  only  \ 
one   small    part   of  the    tremendously   rich      v, 
natural    resources   of    this    vast    continent.       * 
Brazil,   a   country   as   large   as   the   United 
States  plus  the  area  of  Texas,  is  virtually  un- 
touched  insofsur  as    mineral  exploration   Is 
concerned.     The  tin  deposits  in  Bolivia  are 
tremendous,  while  Chile  Is  rich  in  copper. 
The  Jungle  country  of  the   Amazon  head- 
waters, lying  east   of  the  Andes,  will   un- 
doubtedly yield  huge  quantities  of  oil  and 

other  minerals.    In  traveling  from  one  coun- -„ 

try  to  the  other  (and  incidentally,  I  visited 
each  country  of  South  America — all  ten  of 
them)   ovur  plane  sometimes  flew  for  hour 
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after  hour  over  vast  forests  which  stretched 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  with  no  signs  of 
roads,  clearings,  or  other  evidence  of  human 
development.  Utilization  of  these  fabulous 
forest  resources  In  the  torrid  zone  will  not, 
however,  be  an  easy  task.  Tropical  forests 
are  not  like  our  own  timber  lands,  where  a 
forest  will  contain  only  one  kind  of  tree,  thus 
making  harvesting  of  lumber  a  comparatively 
simple  operation.  In  the  tropics,  the  forests 
are  composed  of  numerous  species  of  trees, 
which  problem,  added  to  the  difficult  climate 
and  terrain,  presents  serious  difficulties  to 
the  economical  marketing  of  timber. 

n 

South  Americans  have  a  culture  and  tradi- 
tion of  which  they  can  be  Justly  proud,  but 
they  are  not  living  in  the  past.  Our  south- 
er-' neighbors  are  making  great  and  rapid 
progress  In  raising  the  living  standards  of 
their  people.  In  diversifying  their  economies, 
and  In  increasing  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  observed  that  there 
Is  a  great  disparity  In  the  wealth  eind  ^ogress 
which  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  in  this 
country  since  1776,  and  the  living  standards 
which  the  Latin-American  Republics  have 
achieved  since  they  gained  their  Independ- 
ence in  the  early  1800's.  The  per  capita 
income  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  Is  nine  times  as  high  as  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  average  citizen  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  there  seek  better  health 
and  living  standards  and  reform.  »It  is  im- 
portant, I  think,  that  we  in  this  country 
understand  these  aspirations  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  in  the  other  American  Republics 
who  have  a  total  population  greater  than 
ours  and  whose  history  and  destiny  are  so 
closely  tied  up  with  our  own.  I  think  it  of 
great  Importance  that  we  do  what  we  can  to 
help  them  achieve  their  aspirations  for  a 
better  life. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the, American 
people  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
all  of  the  countries  which  I  visited  I  saw 
evidence  of  activities  by  extremists  to  ex- 
ploit these  legitimate  desires  of  the  people 
to  their  own  selfish  ends  by  spreading  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  all  of  their  troubles.  These  extreme  na- 
tionalists are  encouraged  by  Communists, 
whose  aim  It  Is  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
our  people  and  theirs  and  to  lead  them  down 
the  trail  of  Soviet  imperialism  with-  false 
promises  and  false  propaganda. 

I  do  not  wish  to  presume  to  give  advice 
to  Latin  Americans,  becaxise  I  recognize  that 
they  are  a  great  people  with  a  great  future 
ahead  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this 
to  these  groups  who  are  trying  to  spread 
hatred  and  suspicion,  and  who  seek  to  tear 
down  the  edifice  of  American  unity: 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  United 
States  lacked  capital,  Indiistry,  and  the 
know-how.  We,  too,  had  an  agricultural  and 
mining  economy.  We  had  low  living  stand- 
ards. We  realized,  hpwever,  that  there  were 
no  easy,  trick  ways  to  economic  development. 
We  knew  that  if  we  were  to  raise  our  living 
standards  we  must  work  and  we  must 
produce. 

And  so  we  looked  abroad  for  the  capital 
and  the  technical  skills  which  we  needed. 
We  invited  foreign  capital  to  Invest  In  this 
new  land  and  we  encouraged  private  initia- 
tive. As  a  result,  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  English,  Dutch.  French,  and  German 
capital  were  Invested  here,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  early  1900's  that  this  country  had 
progressed  financially  to  the  point  where 
we  were  able.  In  an  orderly,  friendly  way,  to 
begin  to  buy  out  foreign  investments  in  our 
country.  I  might  add.  In  that  connection, 
that  there  are  still  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  capital  Invested  In  the  United 
States  and  that  such  foreign  investment  re- 
ceives a  warm  welcome  In  this  country.  We 
have  looked  on  these  owners  of  foreign  capi- 
tal as  our  friendly  collaborators  in  the  build- 
ing at  our  industry  and  we  owe  them,  in 


my  opinion,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
part  which  they  have  played  In  shaping  the 
economic  history  and  progress  of  this 
country. 

I  would  suggest  also  to  those  who  criticize 
our  country  that  they  examine  very  care- 
fully our  history  of  development  and  that 
each  one  of  them  ask  himself  this  question: 
Is  It  not  true  that  each  country  must  itself 
create  a  climate  favorable  to  its  own  eco- 
nomic progress?  The  United  States  can  sup- 
ply a  missing  component  but  it  cannot  do 
those  things  which  pertain  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment possessing  the  sovereign  power. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  prosperity.  We 
must  each  act  with  due  regard  to  our  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  our  privileges. 

Wherever  I  went  in  South  America,  I  tried 
to  convince  the  people  with  whom  I  came 
In  contact  that  they  should  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  the  development  of 
their  natural  resources.  As  I  pointed  out  to 
them,  oil  under  the  ground  is  of  no  use  to 
anyone;  Iron  ore  buried  deep  in  a  mountain- 
side cannot  improve  the  living  standards  of 
a  people.  It  is  only  when  these  natural  re- 
sources are  brought  to  market  that  wealth 
flows  from  them.  The  mining,  processing 
and  marketing  of  them  benefits  not  only  the 
companies  engaged  In  the  undertaking,  and 
the  government  or  landowner  to  whom  roy- 
alties are  paid,  but  also  directly  benefits  the 
people  of  the  country  wherein  the  resources 
are  located,  and  Indirectly,  all  of  mankind. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  our  friends  to  the  south 
of  us  will  understand  that  we  in  America 
seek  only  to  help  them  develop  their  vast 
natural  resources,  first  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  people,  secondly  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves,  and  Indirectly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peoples  of  the  entire  world.  That  Is  the 
course  which  we  ourselves  have  pursued  In 
the  United  States  for  the  past  half  a  century, 
and  it  Is  the  basic  reason  why  the  United 
States  today  has  become  the  beacon  light  of 
liberty  and  democracy  in  a  troubled  world. 

m 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  third  point — 
how  we  are  trying  to  help  our  sister  Re- 
publics achieve  their  aspirations. 

One  of  the  Important  ways  in  which  we 
help  is  through  the  point  4  program.  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  observing  at  first  hand 
the  point  4  projects  in  the  countries  I  visited, 
and  I  was  Impressed  with  this  practical 
method  of  cooperation  and  the  benefits  it  is 
bringing  in  the  way  of  improved  living 
standards  for  the  people.  Cooperative  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health  and  sanitation, 
education,  agriculture  and  certain  miscel- 
laneous technical  services  are  being  carried 
on  pursuant  to  agreements  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Latin 
American  governments,  oisually  through  a 
bureau  or  division  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
foreign  government.  Both  partners  ^n  this 
effort  Invest  their  funds  and  services  and 
each  has  a  voice  in  determining  basic  poli- 
cies and  plans  for  the  program.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  American  farmers,  I  know  you 
would  be  proud  to  see  the  real  advances 
made  with  the  benefit  of  our  research,  dem- 
onstration and  extension  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
pression that  I  am  completely  satisfied  with 
every  phase  of  the  point  4  program  in  South 
America.  In  some  Instances  I  found  that 
that  the  Ideas  and  methods  we  are  trying  to 
teach  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  and  ability 
of  the  people  to  absorb  and  apply  them.  I 
shall  not  mention  any  specific  countries,  but 
in  a  few  instances  I  fbiind  agricultural  pro- 
grams under  way  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  hitting  the  mark;  the  farming  methods 
we  are  attempting  to  teach  are  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  local  farmers  to  follow.  It 
is  like  trying  to  teach  geometry  to  a  sixth- 
grade  pupil.  Our  point  4  programs  must  be 
oriented  toward  the  teaching  of  basic  agri- 
cultural methods  in  those  areas  where  the 
population  is  not  ready  for  advanced  agri- 


culture.   In  other  words,  we  must  start  from 
the  kindergarten  and  work  up. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  In  some  coun- 
tries we  are  going  too  far  along  the  road  in 
maintaining  basic  health,  educational,  and 
agricultural  projects  after  we  have  set  them 
up.  To  be  successful,  point  4  must  show 
the  way.  assist  in  getting  a  program  started, 
and  then  be  turned  over  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, or  the  local  citizens,  for  operation. 
Any  other  course  will  ultimately  involve  us 
so  deeply  in  the  Internal  administration  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  that  it  un- 
doubtedly will  lead  to  future  areas  of  fric- 
tion. Likewise,  the  financial  burden  will  be- 
come too  great  for  our  own  economy  to  bear. 
We  may  lose  more  friendship  than  we  gain 
if  we  start  out  on  an  overly  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  rehabilitate  the  world  and  then  have 
to  drop  it  for  lack  of  funds. 

Another  thing  that  I  observed  on  this  trip 
was  a  tendency  to  overload  point  4  with 
extraneous  activities  that,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  are  far  beyond  the  purpose  of  £he 
program.  We  began  our  technical-assistance 
activities  In  South  America  over  10  years 
ago.  Our  Southern  Hemisphere  was  the 
birthplace  of  point  4.  We  engaged  then  in 
furnishing  technical  assistance,  plus  limited 
financial  support,  for  basic  programs  In  agri- 
culture, education,  health  and  sanitation. 
Our  technicians  have  accomplifihed  a  lot  in 
that  direction.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  should 
stick  to  these  fundamental  endeavors,  and 
not  branch  off  into  trying  to  provide  techni- 
cians to  show  local  governments  how  to 
organize  and  operate  their  governments,  how 
to  prepare  for  an  International  conference, 
and  other  projects  of  that  kind.  The  masses 
of  the  people  in  these  countries  need  food 
and  clothing  and  housing,  and  we  should 
direct  otir  efforts  at  improving  the  produc- 
tion and  availability  of  these  Items. 

I  believe  also  that  some  of  the  agricultural 
servlcio  progranis  in  South  America  should  be 
reexamined  with  a  critical  eye  to  see  that  we, 
the  champions  of  private  enterprise,  do  not 
aid  and  abet  those  who  would  set  government 
up  in  business  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  I  found  in  one  country  that  an 
agricultural  servlcio,  which  is  financed  by 
Joint  contributions  from  otir  Government 
and  the  local  government,  has  gone  into  busi- 
ness to  such  an  extent  that  It  now  has  2.500 
employees;  this  servlcio  has  established  and 
operates  its  own  sawmill  and  its  own  rice 
mills;  it  has  accumulated  a  vast  pool  of  farm 
machinery  with  which  it  builds  irrigation 
projects,  terraces  farm  lands,  and  even  plows, 
cultivates,  and  harvests  farmers'  crops.  For 
these  services  the  landowner  reimburses  the 
servlcio,  and  I  was  told  that  these  operations 
are  self-stistalning  Insofar  as  the  actual  work 
operation  is  concerned.  But  what  worries 
me  is  that  It  Is  government — our  Government 
and  the  local  government — that  has  gone  Into 
the  sawmill,  rice  mill,  and  general  farming 
business.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  start 
toward  socialization  of  agriculture. 

Another  way  In  which  we  are  helping 
Latin  America  Is  through  loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  from  the  World 
Bank.  I  think  this  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
over-all  program  because  there  exist  In 
South  America  fields  where  private  Invest- 
ment does  not  wish  to  enter  and  which  are 
appropriate  for  government  loan  operations. 
These  loans  are  constructive  and  helpful  to 
Latin  America  because  they  supply  the  capi- 
tal needed  In  certain  areas  of  endeavor. 
Best  of  all,  they  are  managed  without  cost 
to  our  taxpayers  since  Interest  is  received 
on  the  loans.  In  fact,  the  operations  of  the 
banks  have  consistently  shown  a  profit. 

Another  way  in  which  we  can  help  our 
southern  neighbors  Is  by  making  It  possible 
for  them  to  sell  to  us  at  fair  prices  the  goods 
which  they  must  export.  "Trade,  not  aid"  is 
a  phrase  which  is  heard  frequently  in  Wash- 
ington today  and  it  Js  particularly  applicable 
to  South  America.  But  Latin  Americans 
cannot  trade  with  tu  imless  we  cooperate 
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with  them  and  continue  a  fair  and  reason- 
able trade  policy.  I  think  that  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  vital  of  all  the  effective  aid 
which  we  can  offer  to  Latin  America. 

Cooperation  between  us  and  them  can 
bring  a  brighter  future  and  greater  security 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  Important  that  we 
do  our  part  in  understanding  their  difficulties 
and  in  helping  them  ma&ter  these  problems. 
And  when  we  have  done  this  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  do  their  share. 

WhUe  visiting  in  South  America  I  met 
with  ntimerous  officials,  businessmen,  news- 
paper reporters  and  private  citizens  of  these 
great  countries.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
spirit  of  cordiality,  friendship,  and  coopera- 
tion that  I  met  on  every  hand.  I  tried  to 
leave  behind  me  that  same  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  from  our  country  and 
people,  to  their  countries  and  peoples.  It  is 
my  sincere  belief  that,  except  for  a  few  agi- 
tators who  have  a  personal  ax  to  grind,  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  the  South  of  us 
are  our  friends,  and  will  remain  our  friends 
as  long  as  we  continue  to  treat  them  fairly. 

The  newspapermen  of  each  country  were 
particularly  friendly  and  cooperative,  and  as 
far  as  as  I  know,  my  interviews  with  them 
were  quoted  acctu-ately.  There  was  one  lone 
exception  to  this,  and  I  regret  that  I  must 
take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statements  which  were  attributed  to  me  by 
the  newspapers  of  Guatemala. 

In  an  article  in  Nuestro  Diario,  dated  De- 
cember 27.  1952,  I  found  this  article,  and  I 
shall  read  It  to  you: 

"United  States  Senator  Allen  Ellutder 
was  in  Guatemala  on  December  14  and  15 
on  a  trip  through  Latin  America  to  visit 
United  States  Embassies.  Before  leaving 
Guatemala  Senator  Ellxnoss  made  very  im- 
portant statements  to  Hr.  Bannell.  repre- 
sentative of  the  Reuters  Agency,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  United  States  companies 
which  have  Invested  in  Latin  America,  ac- 
cusing them  of  'exploiting  those  countries 
and  carrying  away  the  profits,  not  leaving 
them  anything  in  exchange  for  their  nat- 
ural resources.' 

"Senator  Ellekdkh  also  said  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  exploitation  by  United 
States  companies  of  the  tin  mines  In  Bolivia, 
and  he  confirmed  his  statement  that  the 
expropriation  of  those  mines  by  the^Bollvian 
Government  was  Justified.  The  United  Fruit 
Co.  of  Central  America  was  among  the  other 
companies  in  this  class  of  which  the  United 
States  Senator  made  special  mention. 

"Senator  Ellkndcr  added  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
he  would  support  any  request  by  Guatemala 
for  economic  aid  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  continue  its  program  of  highway 
construction — Roosevelt  Highway." 

I  am  surprised  and  dl8app>olnted  that  a 
reporter  would  write  such  a  distorted  version 
of  my  remarks  to  him.  Nowhere  during  the 
entire  trip  did  I  find  any  evidence  that  Amer- 
ican corporations  or  Individuals  are  exploit- 
ing these  Latin -American  countries  and 
carrying  away  the  profits,  not  leaving  them 
anything  in  exchange  for  their  natiu-al  re- 
sources. Nor  did  I  charge  this  behavior 
against  any  American  concerns  during  any 
of  my  press  interviews  on  the  trip.  What 
I  said  to  the  press  In  Guatemala,  and  to  every 
press  conference  In  other  countries,  was  that 
I  had  no  sympathy  for  any  individuals  or 
corporations,  be  they  American,  English, 
Dutch,  French,  or  Latin  American,  who 
would  come  Into  their  countries  and  exploit 
their  natural  resources  without  leaving  a 
fair  share  of  the  profits  behind  them.  I 
pointed  out  that  there  may  have  been  a  few 
instances  of  exploitation  of  this  kind  in  the 
past  by  some  few  American  "pigs  in  the  busi- 
ness," as  I  call  them,  which  undoubtedly 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  some 
that  American  Industry  has  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive in  trying  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Latin  America.  But  I  stated  also 
that  the  American  Government,  and  I  was 
sure  that  I  was  q>eaking  also  for  American 


businessmen  as  a  whole,  does  not  eoonte- 
nance  such  tactics  and  that  all  American 
capital  wanted  from  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  was  fair  play  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  profits. 

Tne  reference  to  the  United  Friiit  Co.  Is 
likewise  inaccurate  and  unwarranted.  I  did 
not  accuse  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  or  any  other 
American  company  of  these  kinds  of  prac- 
tices. As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  before  the 
Senate  last  year,  American  business  enter- 
prises in  Guatemala  are  facing  an  unfriendly 
government  which  appears  to  be  operating 
under  the  influence  of  a  small  Communist 
minority;  a  continuation  of  that  policy  in 
Guatemala  Is  bound  to  lead  to  withdrawal  of 
American  buslnees  enterprises  from  this 
Central  American  country,  and  if  this  should 
hap])en.  it  will  stymie  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  bciutiful  land  for  gener- 
ations to  come. 

May  I  again  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  oddress  you.  It  is  my  desire  to  make  an 
extended  report  of  my  visit  to  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us  in  the  near  future  and  I 
hope  that  each  ol  you  will  have  occasion  to 
read  it.  We  have  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  MB  and  we  should  continue  to 
cultivate  their  friendship  to  th?  end  that  we 
shall  become  one  in  our  economic  life  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  real  democracy. 


Aaron  Coplud  and  Inanforal  Concert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

.or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wsishington  Post  of  January  15.  1953. 
in  an  article  by  Paul  Hume,  reports  that 
certain  statements  credited  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  1,  1862.  will  not  be 
heard  at  the  inaugural  concert  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  on  Sunday  evening  because 
of  an  objection  by  Representative  Fred 

E.  BUSBBY. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  and  In 
order  that  there  be  no  room  for  the 
slightest  misunderstanding.  let  us  look 
at  the  facts.  Excerpts  from  various 
speeches  and  writings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln have  been  assembled  and  given  the 
title  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait."  This  was 
set  to  music  by  one  Aaron  Copland.  I 
do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  of  the  portrait,  and  as  I  have  but 
a  passing  knowledge  of  music.  I  cann<St 
and  do  not  offer  any  comments  on  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Copland's  work. 

However,  when  I  learned  that  this 
piece  of  music  was  to  be  played  at  the 
inaugural  concert.  I  voiced  my  objec- 
tions with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command. 
My  objections  were  based  on  but  one 
thing — the  known  record  of  Aaron  Cop- 
land for  activities.  alB^ations,  and  sym- 
pathies with  and  for  causes  that  seemed 
to  me  to  be  more  in  the  interest  of  an 
alien  ideologry  than  the  things  represent- 
ative of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
makes  much  ado  about  the  fact  that  the 
Air  Force  Symphony  played  some  of  Cop- 
land's music  last  Tuesday  night;  that  the 
Lincoln  Portrait  had  been  heard  at 
Constitution  Hall  and  other  places;  that 
the  musical  piece  had  been  recorded  by 
the  New  York  Philhannonic  Symphony; 


and  Copland's  musical  accomplishments 
and  honors.  Be  that  as  It  may;  yet  no- 
where has  it  been  shown  that  any  of 
these  people  were  aware  of  Copland's 
record  of  questionable  affiliations.  I  do 
not  detract  one  iota  from  Copland's 
musical  ability,  but  I  do  stand  firm  in 
my  conviction  that  the  inaugural  con- 
cert of  President-elect  Eisenhower  is  no 
place  for  Copland's  music.  ' 

For  nearly  20  years,  the  Communist 
Party  devoted  time  and  effort  to  infiltrat- 
ing the  various  departments  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  while  the  Democrats 
were  in  control  of  the  executive  branch, 
as  well  as  the  Democratic  Party.  Y6u 
may  rest  assured  the  Communists  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  infiltrate  our 
Grovernment  agencies  under  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  fought  this  infiltration  of 
government  under  the  Democratic 
Party  and  I  assure  you  I  will  continue  to 
fight  this  infiltration  under  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  or  any  other  administration. 

General  Eisenhower  and  Senator 
NixoN  were  elected  President  and  Vice 
l*resident,  along  with  a  Republican  Con- 
gress on  the  following  main  issues: 
Crime,  corruption,  communism,  and 
Korea. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  real 
Communist  is  not  always  easy  to  identify, 
but  the  same  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  nonparty  member,  or  so-called 
fellow  traveler  is  more  easily  Identi- 
fied by  his  record  of  activities  and  affilia- 
tions. I  agree  that  any  person  could 
have  been  affiliated  with  or  supported 
one  of  the  many  Communist  fronts  that 
have  mushroomed  over  a  period  of  years 
without  being  aware  that  he  was  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communist 
Party,  but  I  insist  that  as  the  number  of 
such  activities  or  affiliations  increase, 
any  presumption  of  the  innocence  of 
such  a  person  must  necessarily  decrease. 

With  all  the  music  of  fine,  patriotic, 
and  thoroughly  American  composers 
available  to  the  concert  committee  of  the 
Inauguration  Committee,  1953,  I  not 
only  questioned  the  advisability  of  using 
music  by  a  composer  with  the  long  rec- 
ord of  questionable  affiliations  of  Mr. 
Copland,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  but 
protested  the  use  of  his  music 

To  the  credit  of  the  concert  commit- 
tee, I  want  to  congratulate  them  on  im- 
mediately eliminating  Aaron  Copland's 
music  from  the  program  after  receiving 
my  protest. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  Republican 
Party  would  have  been  ridiculed  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other 
by  the  press,  columnists,  and  radio  com- 
mentators if  any  of  Copland's  music  was 
played  at  the  inauguration.  Whether  or 
not  I  was  justified  in  the  stand  I  took,  I 
will  leave  to  you,  after  you  have  care- 
fully read  the  record  of  Aaron  Copland, 
as  furnished  to  me  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  which 
is  as  follows: 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  the  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  Aaron  Copland: 

Aaron  Copland  signed  a  protest  to  the 
ban  on  a  Communist  speech  as  shown  in 
the  Dally  Worker  of  October  23,  1936,  page 
1;  he  signed  a  statement  to  President  Roose- 
velt defending  the  Communist  Party  (Daily 
Worker,  March  6,  1941,  p.  2):  as  a  com- 
pooer,  he  signed  a  petition  to  the  Attorney 
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General  In  behalf  of  Hanns  Elsler,  a  Com- 
munUt  (Dally  Worker.  December  17.  1947. 
page  7);  and  a  release,  All-Elsler  Program 
at  Town  Hall  on  February  28,  New  York. 
listed  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Hanns  Elsler 
concert  held  February  28,   1948. 

A  mimeographed  sheet  attached  to  a  letter- 
head of  the  American  Committee  for  De- 
mocracy and  InteUectual  Freedom,  dated 
January  17.  1940.  showed  Aaron  Copland  as 
a  signer  of  a  petiUon  sponsored  by  that 
organization.  The  American  Committee  for 
Democracy  and  Intellectual  Freedom  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  defended 
Communist  teachers  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  Report  June 
25,  1942,  page  13,  and  March  29,  1944,  page  87. 
The  program  of  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born,  held  at  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  March  29-30,  1941.  named  Mr. 
Copland  as  a  sponsor;  a  letterhead  of  the 
New  York  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born.  January  2,  1941,  showed  him  as 
a  sponsor:  and,  the  Invitation  to  the  United 
Nations  In  America  dinner,  held  under 
auspices  of  the  American  Committee.  April 
17.  1943.  New  York  City,  listed  him  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  dinner. 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Forefgn  Born  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  former  Attorney  General 
Clark  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
(press  releases  of  June  1,  1948,  and  Septem- 
ber 21.  1948).  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  described  the  or- 
ganization as  one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
(Report  of  March  29,  1944.  p.  155;  also  cited 
in  Retort,  June  25,  1942,  p.  13). 

New  Masses.  November  16.  1937,  page  2,  re- 
ported that  Aaron  Copland  was  a  Judge  of  a 
song  contest  given  under  auspices  of  the 
New  York  City  division  of  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism. 

The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  former  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  in  lists  furnished  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948.  It  was  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Congressional  Record,  volimie  88,  part 
6,  page  7442 ) . 

"The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  organized  at  the  first  United 
Sttites  Congress  Against  War  whidh  was  held 
In  New  York,  September  29  to  October  1, 
1933.  Four  years  later  at  Pittsburgh,  No- 
vember 26-28.  1937.  the  name  of  the  organ- 
ization was  changed  to  the  American  League 
foe  Peace  and  Democracy.  •  •  •  as  It  had 
b«en  before."  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  report.  March  3,  1940.  p. 
10:  June  25.  1942.  p.  14.) 

The  program.  Artists'  Front  To  Win  the 
War.  October  16,  1942,  page  4,  and  the  Octo- 
ber 7,  1942.  Issue  of  the  Daily  Worker  (p. 
7)  listed  Aaron  Copland  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
organization.  Artists'  Front  To  Win  the 
War.  This  organization  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  by  the  special  committee,  re- 
port. March  29,  1944,  page  98. 

Aaron  Copland  was  a  committee  member 
and /or  sponsor  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Harry  Bridges  according  to  a  letterhead  of 
that  organization,  dated  September  11,  1941. 
The  Citizens  Committee  for  Harry  Bridges 
W£is  cited  as  Communist  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  a  letter  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  to  the  press  April  27,  1949. 
It  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front,  "located 
at  1625  Broadway,  New  York  City,  which  was 
formed  to  oppose  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges.  Communist  Party  member  and 
leader  of  the  disastrous  San  Francisco  gen- 
eral strike  of  1934  which  was  planned  by  the 
Communist  Party."  (Special  committee, 
report.  March  29.  1944,  pp.  90  and  94.) 

A  letterhead  of  the  Committee  of  Profes- 
sional Groups  for  Browder  and  Ford,  dated 
September  ji2.  1936.  and  the  September  2. 
1936.  issue  of  the  Dally  Worker,  (p.  2)  listed 


Aaron  Copland  as  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization. The  Committee  of  Professional 
Groui>s  for  Browder  and  Ford  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front,  which  operated  when 
those  two  candidates  were  running  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  respectively,  on  the 
Communist  Party  ticket  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Anierlcan  Activities.  (Report, 
March  29,  1944,  pp.  48  and  181.) 

Aaron  Copland  was  listed  as  a  representa- 
tive individual  in  a  booklet.  These  Ameri- 
cans Say!  issued  by  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee To  Lift  the  Embargo,  which  was  cited 
as  one  of  a  number  of  front  organizations, 
set  up  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  and 
through  which  the  party  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  agitation.  (Special  Committee.  Re- 
port, March  29,  1944.  pp.  137  and  133.) 

The  American  Music  Alliance  oi  the  Friends 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  were  enter- 
tained by  Aaron  Copland,  as  shown  by  the 
March  26,  1938  Issue  of  the  Dally  Worker 
(p.  8).  "In  1937-1938.  the  Communist  Par- 
ty threw  itself  wholeheartedly  into  the  cam- 
paign for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist 
cause,  recruiting  men  and  organizing  multi- 
farious so-called  relief  organizations." 
Among  these  was  the  above  Communist- 
front  organization.  (Special  Committee, 
Report,  March  29.  1944,  pp.  82.  125;  also  cited 
in  Report  of  Jan.  3,  1C40,  p.  9.) 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  6,  1937  (p.  9) 
reported  that  Mr.  Copland  was  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Frontier  Films.  Fron- 
tier Films  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  In  Its  report  o:  March  29,  1944, 
pages  49,  83.  and  14'7. 

Aaron  Copland  was  a  sponsor  of  The  Cen- 
tury of  the  Common  Man  dinner,  held  by 
the  Joint  Anti-Fa6c!<5t  Refi'gee  Committee. 
October  27.  1943.  In  New  York  City.  This 
organization  was  cited  as  subversive  and 
Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  (press 
releases  of  December  4.  1947.  and  September 
21,  1948).  It  was  cited  by  the  special  com- 
mittee as  a  Commimist-front  organization 
headed  by  Edward  K.  Barsky  (report,  March 
29.  1944.  p.  174). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  People's  Rights  as  shown  on  a  leaf- 
let. News  You  Don't  Get,  dated  November  15, 
1938.  The  National  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  Political  Prisoners,  "substantially 
equivalent  to  International  Labor  Defense, 
le^al  arm  of  the  Communist  Party."  changed 
Its  name  "in  January  1938  to  National  Com- 
mittee for  People's  Rights  •  •  •  no  sub- 
stantial change  was  made  In  its  set-up  or 
functions"  (Attorney  General,  Congressional 
Record,  volume  88,  part  6,  page  7446) .  It  was 
cited  as  "a  Communist  front  which  succeeded 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
Political  Prisoners."  "The  organization  under 
its  new  name  remained  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Communist  Party."  (Special 
Committee,  Reports,  June  25,  1942.  p.  20;  and 
Mar.  29.  1944,  pp.  48.  182.) 

It  was  cited  as  "among  a  maze  of  organiza- 
tions" which  were  "spawned  for  the  alleged 
purix>se  of  defending  civil  liberties  in  gen- 
eral but  actually  Intended  to  protect  Com- 
munist subversion  from  any  penalties  under 
the  law"  by  the  committee  In  Its  report  No. 
1115,  September  2.  1947.  page  3. 

A  letterhead  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Political  Prisoners  dated 
October  31.  1935,  also  showed  him  to  be  a 
member  of  that  organization,  which  was 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  lists  furnished  the  Loy- 
alty Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  21.   1948. 

"Substantially  equivalent  to  International 
Labor  Defense,  legal  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party  •  •  •  (It)  caters  to  financially  and 
socially  prominent  liberals  •  •  •  the  cases 
selected  for  defense,  so  far  as  known,  have 
without  exception  been  those  of  Communists 
or  cases  publicized  by  the  Communist  Party. 
•  •  •  In  January  1938  its  name  waa 
changed  to  the  National  Committee  for  Peo- 


ple's Rights"    (Attorney   General.   Concbfs-    j 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  88,  part  6,  page  7446). 
"The  organization  was  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist front,   together  with  lU  successor   or- 
ganization. National  Committee  for  People's 
Rights.    The  executive  secretary  of  the  above 
was   Joseph    Gelders.    well-known    Commu- 
nist."    (Special    Committee,    Reports,    June 
25,  1942.  p.  20;  and  Mar.  29,  1944,  pp.  48,  182.) 
Aaron  Copland  has  been  shown  as  a  spon- 
sor of   the   National  Council   of   American- 
Soviet  Friendship  on  the  Call  to  the  Con- 
gress      of       American-Soviet       Friendship. 
November  6-8,  1943,  page  4;  on  a  letterhead 
of  the  organization  dated  March   13,   1946; 
and  a  memorandum  Issued  by  the  organiza- 
tion March   18,   1946.     The  Dally  Worker  of 
June  21.   1948    (p.  3)    reported   that   Aaron 
Copland,  composer,  signed  a  statement  call- 
ing for  a  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet     Friendship.     The      pamphlet. 
How  To  End  the   Cold   War  and  Build  the 
Peace  (p.  9),  Issued  by  the  National  Council 
•     •     •     named  Aaron  Copland  as  a  signer 
of  a  statement  in  praise  of  Henry  Wallace's 
open  letter  to  Stalin  in  May   1948.     He  aleo 
signed  an  Open  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Stalin- 
grad,  released  by   the   National   Council,   n» 
shown  In  Soviet  Russia  Today  for  June  1943 
(p.    21).     The    report    to    members    of    the 
NCASF  by  the  Director,  March  7.  1945,  named 
Mr.  Copland  as  vice  chairman  of  the  musi- 
cians committee  of  that  organization.     Mr. 
Walter  S.  Steele  in  his  testlpiony  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  during 
public  hearings.  July  21.  1947,  stated  that 
Aaron  Copland  spoke  at  an  American-Soviet 
cultural    conference    held   by    the    National 
Council  In  New  York  City,  November  18,  1945. 
The   National   Coimcll     •     •     •     was  cited 
as  subversive  and  Communist  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  (press  re- 
loa^cs  of  December  4,  1947.  and  September  21. 
1948).     In  a  report  of  the  special  committee 

•  •  •  dated  March  29.  1944.  the  National 
Council  was  cited  as  having  been,  "in  recent 
months,  the  Communist  Party's  principal 
front  for  all  things  Rvisslan." 

It  Is  noted  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  1948,  page  7.  that  Mr.  Copland  slined 
a  statement  In  support  of  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Issued  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions;  and  the  February 
28.  1949,  Issue  of  the  same  newspaper  re- 
ported that  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
same  organization;  Mr.  Copland  was  a  spon- 
sor and  speaker  at  the  Cultural  and  Scientific 
Conference  for  World  Peace,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council '  in  New 
York  City,  March  25-27,  1949,  as  shown  on 
.he  conference  program  and  the  Daily  Worker 
of  February  21.  1949  (p.  9)  and  March  13, 
1940  (p.  9). 

On  December  19,  1910  (p.  5).  the  Dally 
Worker  printed  an  appeal  sponsored  by  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties for  "immediate  dismissal  of  charges 
against  Sam  Adanu  Etarcy,  Communist  leader 

•  •  •"  Aaron  Copland,  composer.  New 
York  City,  was  named  as  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  appeal. 

On  July  11,  1942,  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  sponsored  an 
open  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  him  to  reconsider  an  order  of 
Attorney  General  Biddle  for  deportation  of 
Harry  Bridges:  the  letter  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "It  Is  equally  essential  tliat  the 
Attorney  General's  lU-advlsed.  arbitrary,  and 
unwarranted  findings  relative  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  be  rescinded."  Among  those 
who  signed  the  open  letter  was  Aaron  Cop- 
land, Identified  as  a  composer  of  New  York 
City.  The  national  federation  •  •  • 
published  the  open  letter  In  pamphlet  form, 
September    11.    1942.   vmder   the   title    "Six 


1  The    national   council   and   the   cultural  . 
and  scientific  conference  were  both  cited  as 
Communist-front  organizations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  Rept. 
No.  1954  of  April  19,  1&49. 
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Hundred  Prominent  Americans  Ask.  President 
To  Rescind  Biddle  Decision." 

The  National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties  has  been  cited  as  subversive  and 
Conununlst  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (press  releases  of  December  4. 
1947,  and  September  31.  1948);  in  1942.  the 
Attorney  General  cited  the  National  Federa- 
tion as  "part  of  what  Li;nln  called  the  solar 
system  of  organlzatlonu,  ostensibly  having 
no  connection  with  the  Communist  Party, 
by  which  Communists  attempt  to  create 
sympathizers  and  supportera  of  their  pro- 


gram. 


•     •     • 


(It)    was  established  as  • 


result  of  a  conference  on  constitutional  llber- 
ti^  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  June  7-0.  1940. 
•  •  •  The  defense  o^  Communist  leaders 
Buch  as  Sam  Darcy  and  Robert  Wood,  party 
secretaries  for  Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma, 
have  been  major  efforts  of  the  federation." 
(Congressional  Bjecoso.  VoL  88,  pt.  6,  p. 
7446.) 

"There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  tlie  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties — regardless  of  Its 
high-sounding  name — is  one  of  the  viciously 
subversive  organizations  of  the  Communist 
Party."  (Special  committee,  report,  March 
29,  1944,  p.  50;  also  cited  In  reports,  June  25. 
1342,  p.  20;  and  January  2.  1943.  pp.  9  and  12.) 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
found  that  it  was  among  a  "maze  of  organi- 
eations"  which  were  "spawned  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  defending  civil  liberties  in 
general  but  actually  Intended  to  protect 
Communist  subversion  from  any  penalties 
under  the  law."  (Rept.  No.  1115,  Septem- 
ber 2.  1947.  p.  3.) 

Aaron  Copland  was  an  entertainer  at  a 
K?w  Masses  benefit  as  shown  by  the  February 
1.  1938.  issue  of  that  perlodlcaL  New  Masses 
waa  cited  as  a  Communist  periodical  by 
former  Attorney  General  Biddle  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  fl.  p.  7448).  It  is 
a  national  circulated  weekly  journal  of  the 
Communist  Party  •  •  •  i^hose  owner- 
ship was  vested  In  the  American  Fund 
for  Public  Service  (Garland  Fund).  (Special 
committee  report,  March  29.  1944.  pp.  48  and 
75;  also  cited  in  reports.  January  3.  1939,  p. 
80;  and  June  25.  1942.  pp.  4  and  21.) 

He  wa«  a  member  of  the  Non-Partlsan 
Committee  for  the  Reelection  of  Congress- 
man Vlto  Marcantonlo  as  shown  on  a  letter- 
head of  that  organization,  dated  October  3. 
1936.  The  Non-ParUsan  Committee  •  •  • 
was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the 
epecial  committee  in  Its  report  of  March 
29.  1944  (p.  122). 

It  was  reported  in  the  Daily  Worker  for 
July  19.  1942  (p.  4)  that  Mr.  Copland  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  Open  Letter  in 
Defense  of  Harry  Bridges,  which o*as  cited 
as  a  Communist  front  by  the  sp^lal  com- 
mittee (report.  March  29.  1944.  pp.  87,  112, 
129.  and  166). 

An  advertisement  of  the  Reichstag  Fire 
Trl^  Anniversary  Committee  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  22.  1943  (p.  40) , 
announcing  Aaron  Copland  as  one  of  the 
Eigners  of  their  declaration.  The  Reichstag 
Fire  Trial  •  •  •  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  was  formed  in  December 
•  1943.  by  prominent  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers  to  honor  Georgl  Diml- 
trov,  former  head  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. (Special  committee,  report  of 
March  29,  1944,  pp.  112  and  156.) 

Mr.  Copland  was  shown  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
Schappes  Defense  Committee  on  an  imdated 
letterhead  and  a  pamphlet,  In  the  Case  of 
Morris  U.  Schappes  (p.  10).  The  Schappes 
Defense  Committee  was  cited  as  Communist 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  letter  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  April  27. 
1949. 

It  was  cited  as  a  "front  organization  with 
strictly  Communist  objective,  namely,  the 
defense  of  a  self -admitted  Communist  who 
was  convicted  of  perjury  In  the  cotirta  of 
New  York."  Morris  U.  Schappes  "was  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  CoUege  of  the  City 
of  New  York  for  a  period  of  13  years.     In 


1936  his  superior  on  the  college  faculty  re- 
fused to  recommend  him  for  reappoint- 
ment. This  action  led  to  prolonged  agita- 
tion by  the  Communist  Party."  (Special 
committee  report.  March  29,  1944,  p.  71.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Information 
concerning  Aaron  Copland,  the  following 
references  to  him  appeaired  in  public  hear- 
ings l>efarie  this  committee  concerning 
Hanns  Elsler: 

"Mr.  Stripling.  Z  have  an  article  here 
written  by  you.  which  appeared  In  Sovet- 
skoe  I&kusstvo,  July  29,  1935,  page  2.  and 
it  has  yoiu-  picture  and  is  printed  in  Rus- 
sian.    The  tlUe  is  'The  Destruction  of  Art' 

•  •  •.  You  state  (reading]:  'StiU.  I  am 
an  optimist  with  regard  to  the  future  l>e- 
cause  I  believe  In  the  Inexhaustible  strength 
of  the  organized  masses.  The  dark  epoch 
of  fascism  makes  it  clear  to  each  honest 
artist  that  close  cooperation  with  the  work- 
ing masses  \b  the  only  way  leading  to  crea- 
tive art.  Only  in  a  revolutionary  struggle 
will    an   artist   find   his   own   individuality. 

•  •  •  Sipillar  developments  can  be  ob- 
served In  America  where  the  recognized  com- 
poser. Aaron  Copland,  has  composed  a  mass 
song,  the  First  of  May.  •  •  •  Revolu- 
tionary music  Is  now  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Its  political  and  artistic  Importance 
is  growing  dally.' " 

In  further  questioning  Mr.  SlBler,  Mr. 
Stripling  introduced  a  translation  of  an 
Interview  with  Elsler,  which  appeared  In  the 
Evening  Moscow  of  June  27.  1936,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Elsler  stated: 

"I  am  extremely  pleased  to  report  a  con- 
siderable shift  to  the  left  among  the  Amer- 
ican artistic  intelligentsia.  I  don't  thlnlc 
it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that 
the  best  people  in  the  miislcal  world  of 
America  (with  very  few  exceptions)  share 
at  present  extremely  progressive  ideas. 

"Their  names?  They  are  Aaron  Copland." 
(Hearings  regarding  Hanns  Elsler,  Septem- 
ber 24.  25,  and  26.  1947,  pp.  36,  38,  39.) 

Mr.  Copland  signed  a  statement  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  urging  a  dec- 
laration of  war  on  Finland  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Coxucll  on  Soviet 
Relations. 

The  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 
was  cited  as  "subversive  and  Communist 
successor  to  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union" 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  lists  furnished 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  June  1, 
1948,  and  September  21.  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  solemnly  pledge  that  I 
am  going  to  do  everything  in  my  jwwer 
to  keep  the  Republican  administration 
under  President  Eisenhower  from  be- 
coming tainted  as  was  the  Democratic 
Party. 

There  Is  no  room  for  anyone  In  Gov- 
ernment or  either  political  party  where 
there  is  any  question  as  to  that  indivld- 
ual's  losralty  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Paul  Hume,  music  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  has  missed  the  point 
entirely.  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  think  that, 
because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Copland 
received  a  Puhtzer  prize  in  1945.  a  Gug- 
genheim fellowship  and  the  New  York 
music  critics'  award,  the  concert  com- 
mittee should  not  have  canceled  his 
score.  A  Lincoln  Portrait. 

The  real  issue  involved  is  whether  the 
Republican  Party  should  lay  itself  wide 
oi>en  at  the  beginning  of  its  administra- 
tion  by  permitting  music  to  be  played 
by  a  composer  who  has  been  cited  as 
having  been  associated  in  various  ways 
with  numerous  Communist  and  Commu- 
nist-front organizations,  each  of  these 
organizations  having  been  so  designated 
by  either  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  AcUvitiesi. 


Brannan:  Public  ServaBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
heartfelt  pleasure  to  include  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  14,  1953.  so  appropriately 
entitled  "Brannan:  Public  Servant.** 
Charles  P.  Brannan  has  been  a  public 
servant  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Secretarj'  Brannan  was  born  In  Colorado, 
educated  in  Colorado  schools,  and  began 
his  successful  career  In  public  service  in 
our  centennial  State.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  his  unselfish  service  to  the 
people  of  his  native^  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  especially  so  for  the  fine  con- 
tribution he  has  made  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Although  he  is  returning 
to  the  practice  of  law,  his  many  friends 
and  well-wishers  join  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  the  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue his  interest  in  agriculture  and  "so 
enrich  our  stock  of  knowledge  out  of  his 
experience  and  in  the  process  contribute 
to  workable  and  practical  solutions." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bkannan:  Public  Sixvamt 

Because  this  newspaper  has  often  disagreed 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan.  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  record  ova  respect  for  him  as  he 
prepares  to  leave  office.  Mr.  Brannan  will 
perhaps  be  best  remembered  for  the  Brannan 
plan  to  deal  with  farm  surpluses  and  stabi- 
lize farm  Income.  The  plan  had  a  number  of 
defects:  this  newspaper  criticized  It  for, 
among  other  things,  a  dangerously  high  price 
support  level.  But  it  is  apparent  that  many 
of  the  persons  who  lambasted  the  Brannan 
plan  either  had  not  read  It  or  did  not  under- 
stand It.  It  was  at  least  a  serious  and  origi- 
nal attempt  to  cope  with  the  surplus  problem 
by  promoting  consumption,  and  certain 
aspects  of  the  plan — such  as  prodxictlon 
payments  for  support  of  perishable  crops — 
are  likely  to  take  on  more  appeal  (though 
by  another  name)  as  the  agricultural 
dilemma  continues. 

A  career  employee  who  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule  that  a  career  man  is  seldom  a  good 
executive.  Charles  F.  Brannan  gave  com- 
petent and  honest  leadership  to  the 
sprawling  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
made  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministrative structure.  He  remained  a 
modest  man  who  managed  to  avoid  Potomac 
fever  which,  according  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  is 
marlced  by  a  swelling  of  the  ego.  He  was,  to 
be  sure,  sometimes  troubled  by  a  fiery 
temper;  some  of  his  feuding  with  President 
Allan  Kline  of  the  Farm  Bureau  might  have 
been  avoided  If  Secretary  Brannan  had  re- 
frained from  throwing  gasoline  on  the  fire. 
Although  the  charge  of  "politicking"  by 
branches  of  his  Department  might  occasion- 
ally be  stistalned,  Mr.  Brannan  also  was 
sometimes  victimized  by  his  opfKinents,  and 
was  often  picked  upon  without  cause.  For 
example,  he  had  already  discovered  and  taken 
action  on  many  of  the  Irregularities  in  the 
grain  storage  program  which  congressional 
committees  pretended   to  expose  last  year. 

Mr.  Brannan,  moreover,  had  good  Ideas  on 
such  projects  as  flood  control  on  the  Missouri 
River.  Some  of  his  suggestions  In  this  field 
made  more  sense  than  any  of  the  major  plans 
yet  proposed.  We  hope  that  he  will  continue 
his  interest  in  agriculture,  and  so  enrich  our 
stock  of  knowledge  out  of  his  experience,  and 
in  the  process  contribute  to  workable  and 
practical  solutions. 
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TeleTision  in  Edacation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  use  of  television  in  educa- 
tion are  enormous.  It  is  important  that 
these  possibilities  be  fully  explored  and 
safeguarded.  Otherwise  all  available 
channels  will  be  preempted  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  open  a  new  frontier  in  edu- 
cation lost  perhaps  forever.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  limited  channels  for  tele- 
vision is  a  fimction  of  government,  and 
education  is  of  first  importance  to  a  Gov- 
ernment such  as  ours.  Therefore,  the 
Government  should  take  care  of  its  vital 
Interests  in  this  field  first.  Recently 
Governor  Warren  called  a  conference  on 
educational  television  at  the  State  capi- 
tol  in  Sacramento  attended  by  over  2,000 
people.  I  attach  a  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union  by  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  that  conference, 
Mr.  Arthur  Robinson,  of  Volcano,  Calif., 
who  is  an  outstanding  spokesman  on  the 
subject  of  educational  television: 
To  the  EbrroR  or  Tfn  Sacramento  Union: 

As  a  trustee  of  the  one-room  school  here 
In  this  old  ghost  town  and  also  as  the  found- 
ing president  of  the  Amador  Ckjunty  School 
Trustees  Association,  I  have  for  several  years 
been  interested  in  the  enormous  and  un- 
precedented potential  of  educational  tele- 
vision, and  although  we  here  in  the  moun- 
tain country  are  at  the  end  of  the  TV  line, 
so  to  speak,  we  have  nevertheless  actively 
supported  the  national  Joint  committee  on 
educational  television  virtually  from  the  be- 
ginning— knowing,  or  at  least  hoping,  that 
the  school  kids  in  these  remote  rural  areas 
would  \iltlmately  be  benefited. 

I  write,  therefore,  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation of  Governor  Warren's  character- 
istic leadership  and  foresight  in  calling  a 
State-wide  conference  on  educational  tele- 
vision to  prepare  the  way  for  appropriate 
action  by  the  legislature,  t 

The  other  day.  President  Glenn  Kendall, 
of  ^Chlco  State  College,  referred  to  educa- 
tional television  as  a  new  frontier.  It  is  in- 
deed all  of  that,  and  yet  much  more,  also. 

Used  as  a  teaching  tool  in  the  classroom  on 
all  levels  and  In  all  areas  of  education,  edu- 
cational television  has  the  same  incalculable 
possibilities  for  good  as  does  the  peaceful  use 
of  atomic  energy.  With  an  electronic  black- 
board In  every  classroom,  such  master 
teachers,  as,  for  example.  Professor  Einstein. 
Arturo  Toscaninl,  and  the  Mayo  brothers 
can  extend  the  techniques  of  audiovisual 
education  to  the  nth  degree  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  science,  music,  and  health. 

And  what  will  it  cost?  To  build  a  TV  sta- 
tion for  educational  purposes  will  cost  less 
than  It  does  to  build  Just  1  -mile  of  express 
highway  and  only  approximately  half  as 
much  as  a  modern  school  building — actu- 
ally, less  than  $250,000.  No  Hollywood  stars 
or  high-priced  directors,  writers,  or  sets  will 
be  necessary.  A  good  program  can  te  klne- 
Bcoped  and  used  year  after  year.  Thus,  the 
production  costs  will  diminish  in  time.  In 
short,  the  taxpayers  will  get  more  mileage  out 
of  the  tax  dollars  they  now  pay.  And  with 
eight  stations  blanketing  the  State,  with  full 
autonomy  on  the  local  level,  every  school 
chUd  and  student  of  the  higher  levels  can  be 
reached  for  an  Incredibly  small  per  capita 
cost. 


The  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
has  reserved  but  not  yet  allocated  eight 
channels  fc»:  this  State.  A  Jime  3  deadline 
for  meeting  PCC  conditions  has  been  set. 
The  people  of  this  State  are  confronted  not 
merely  with  an  opportunity  that  occurs  only 
once  In  a  lifetime  but  only  once  in  history. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  beyond  all  words  if 
any  of  these  enormously  valuable  channels 
should  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  to  com- 
mercial Interests.  We  clearly  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  future  generations  of  school  chil- 
dren. Educational  television,  In  my  opinion, 
should  be  financed  exactly  for  what  It  la — 
namely,  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all  edu- 
cational program.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  commercial  television  in  any  way. 

ABTHUB  RoBINdON. 


Infectioas  Eacephalitis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Wilton  L.  Halverson,  M.  D., 
director  of  public  health.  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  the  State  of  California, 
has  addressed  members  of  the  California 
delegation  advising  them  of  the  gener- 
ous and  whole-hearted  response  which 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  made  to 
his  appeal  to  it  for  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  outbreak  of  dreaded  in- 
fectious encephalitis — sleeping  sick- 
ness— that  threatened  certain  parts  of 
California  last  year. 

This  dread  scourge  to  man  and  beast 
came  as  an  incident  to  the  increase  of 
the  mosquito  carrier  of  the  dreaded  virus 
that  causes  the  disease. 

On  July  24  Dr.  Halverson,  being 
charged  with  tending  the  public  health 
In  California,  recognized  the  dangers  of 
the  situation  and  immediately  called 
uppn  Governor  Warren  for  assistance. 
He  was  given  $250,000  out  of  the  State 
emergency  fund.  His  next  act  on  the 
same  day  was  to  phone  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
inform  him  of  the  situation. 

The  next  sequence  can  be  best  told  in 
Dr.  Halversons  own  words  contained  in 
that  letter  in  which  he  says: 

Within  half  an  hour  after  this  call  I  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  that  the  request  was  fully  granted,  and 
by  the  following  Tuesday  22  physicians,  vet- 
erinarians, engineers,  and  entomologists  had 
actually  reported  to  duty  and  were  assigned 
to  teams  to  assist  local  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals in  studying  and  controlling  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  prompt  action  taken  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Scheele,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  service 
established  by  that  agency  over  the 
years.  It  met  the  vicious  challenge  of 
this  dread  disease  and  through  prompt 
action  helped  to  halt  its  onward  march. 

The  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  and  local  governments  in  this  field 
is  indicative  of  what  can  be  done  for  the 
public  welfare  by  men  of  good  heart  and 
men  of  proven  devotion  to  duty,  men 
who  put  public  service  above*  the  narrow 


limits   of   the   political    subdivision   In 
which  they  are  employed. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation  I  feel 
that  the  public  health  officials — State, 
National,  and  local — in  the  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia where  this  disease  may  again  be- 
come prevalent  are  better  prepared  to 
recognize  the  danger  signs  which  pre- 
cede it  and  to  cope  with  them  before  the 
lives  of  another  46  people  are  sacrificed. 

Under  leave  to  include  in  these  re- 
marks extraneous  matter,  I  submit  here- 
with the  letter  of  Dr.  Halverson  which 
I  have  heretofore  referred  to : 
State  or  CALironNiA, 
Depahtmknt  or  Pxtblic  Health, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  5,  1953. 

Hon.   OXOBCC  P.   MiLLEX, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  Last  year  the  State  of 
California  experienced  an  outbreak  of  in- 
fectious encephalitis  (sleeping  sickness),  the 
highest  on  record  for  the  State  with  747  re- 
ported cases  and  46  deaths.  Tou  may  have 
noted  the  descriptive  articles  in  Life  and 
Time. 

It  became  evident  In  July,  from  the  In- 
crcaee  In  cases  of  the  disease^  in  man  and 
horses  and  from  the  unusual  incidence  of 
the  mosquito,  that  carries  the  virus,  Culex 
tarsalis,  that  we  were  beaded  for  an  out- 
break. After  consultation  with  the  depart- 
mental Vector  Control  Advisory  Committee. 
I  requested  9250,000  of  State  emergency 
funds  to  step  up  mosquito  control  activities 
in  the  Central  Valley,  where  over  90  percent 
of  the  cases  of  this  disease  occurred. 

Governor  Warren  immediately  made  these 
funds  available  and  an  emergency  mosquito 
control  program  was  developed  to  augment 
and  supplement  the  programs  carried  on  by 
local  government. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  study  an 
outbreak  In  the  making.  Accordingly,  on 
July  24.  the  same  date  on  which  I  requested 
assistance  in  mosquito  control  from  Gover- 
nor Warren.  I  called  by  long-distance  tele- 
phone the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Informed  him  of  the  situa- 
tion and  requested  aid  In  epidemiological 
studies  in  order  to  devise  better  ways  to  con- 
trol this  disease  which  strikes  at  random 
over  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Within  a  half  hour  of  this  call,  I  received 
word  from  the  Communicable  Disease  Center 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  In  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
that  the  request  was  fully  granted;  and  by 
the  following  Tuesday  22  physicians,  veteri- 
narians, engineers,  and  entomologists  had 
actually  reported  for  duty  and  were  assigned 
to  teams  to  assist  local  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals in  studying  and  controlling  this  disease. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  when  the  epi- 
demic had  abated  and  the  field  work  was 
finished.  34  well-qualified  scientists  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  had  been  assigned  and 
assisted  in  the  control  and  study  of  the  out- 
break. Much  of  the  material  collected  for 
study,  such  as  pools  of  mosquitoes  and  speci- 
mens from  humans  and  horses,  is  now  being 
examined  in  our  virus  laboratories. 

In  my  10  years  as  Director  of  Public  Health 
of  California,  I  have  not  often  written  to  you 
about  health  problems.  I  felt,  however,  that 
you  should  know  of  the  expeditious  and  ef- 
fective manner  In  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  his 
staff  responded  to  this  call  without  delay. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  health  workers 
teamed  up  and  did  the  Job  which  needed  to 
be  done  in  a  manner  which  I  believe  did 
credit  to  public  service. 

That  Congress  has  made  these  services 
available  to  the  various  States  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  State  and  local  health  of- 
ficers. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Wilton  L.  Halverson,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Public  Health. 
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Farmers  Home  AdmmulratMNi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 


law  Is  extensive,  fnTolvlng  82.87S  borrowers 
in  1952  and  an  estimated  60.000  and  45.000, 
respectively,  In  1953  and  1954'  (p.  428,  1954 
budget). 
There  you  have  a  few  facts  In  a  nutshell. 


or  nxmon 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSOCNTATIVES       Memorial  Address  01  Charles  H.  Leavy 


Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  VURSELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Paul  O.  Peters.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Rbcoro  copy  of  his  News 
Bulletin  of  January  12,  1953,  which  dis- 
closes that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  an  average  of  about  6,004 
employees  drawing  average  salaries  of 
$4,277  annually,  that  it  costs  the  Bureau 
$25,125,862  annually  Just  to  administer 
this  lending  agency  which  has  loan  au- 
thorization up  to  $164,000,000  at  present; 
or  for  administration  costs  alone  it  re- 
quires 15.3  percent  of  the  loan  volume, 
while  service  charges  are  only  one -half 
of  1  percent,  and  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  insurance  is  collectcd^rom  the  bor- 
rowers. 

Looks  like  far  too  much   overhead. 
This  high  administration  expense  should 
be  looked  into: 
Ths    Fakmcks    Horn    AnMnnsTSATiON :     A 

BUDCETABT  RXPOKT  ON  OPnATIONS 

The  budget  for  1954  at  page  427  reveals 
the  following  pertinent  facta  about  the  op- 
erations of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  the  contemplated  operations  for 
fiscal  1954. 

"For  loans  (including  pa3rment8  In  lieu 
of  taxes  and  taxes  under  sec.  50  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  and  advances  Incident  to  the 
acquisition  and  preserviitlon  of  secvirity 
obligations  under  the  foregoing  several  au- 
thorities) : 


Antborixatioa  to  expend 
from  public  debt  re- 
oeipis . 


Oblifralions  by  srtlviti«>- 
Farm  ownership  and 
farm  housing  loans.. 
Prcxluction  and  sub- 
sist oner  loans  

Water  facilities  loans.. 


Total. 


1953  ?stiin&te 


$164,000,000 


»,  000, 000 

lar.ooo.oQO 

K  000. 000 


104.000.000 


1954  estimate 


SlftS.  000. 000 


18,000,000 

120.000.000 
7.  QUO.  000 


166,000.000 


"For  the  making,  servicing,  and  coUection 
of  loans  and  Insured  mortgaged,  the  servic- 
ing and  collecting  of  loans  made  under  prior 
authority,  the  liquldaticn  of  assets  trans- 
ferred to  Farmers  Home  Administration  pur- 
suant to  the  Farmers  Heme  Administration 
Act  of  1948,  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  administration  of  the  as- 
sets transferred  under  s<K:tion  2  (f)  of  the 
act  of  May  3,  1950,"  the  appropriation  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1954  U  129,400,000. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  wUl 
average  around  6,004  employees  In  1953  with 
salaries  averaging  $4,277.  Thus  it  costs  about 
925.125.862  Just  to  service  this  lending  or- 
ganization which  has  l>>an  authorizations 
totaling  $164,000,000  at  present.  Thus  the 
administrative  cost  la  approximately  15.8 
percent  of  the  loan  volume,  while  a  service 
charge  of  only  one-half  of  1  percent  for  serv- 
ice, and  one-half  of  1  percent  for  Insurance 
Is  collected  from  the  borrowers  on  loans 
running  for  up  to  40  years.  Worst  feature 
of  the  operation  Is  the  "adjustment  or  can- 
cellation ol  operating  loan  debts  tinder  th« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHTNCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  last,  a  former 
able  and  well- beloved  Member  of  Con- 
gress passed  away  in  Tacoma,  Wash, 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  many  of  us  here, 
and  we  well  remember  him  for  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  many  years  he  served 
in  that  body.  He  left  the  House  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Federal  Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Washington. 

On  December  15  of  last  year  a  me- 
morial service  was  conducted  for  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Leavy  in  Spokane.  I  am  sure 
that  the  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Prank 
Punkhouser,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Spokane  bar.  with  relation  to  the  late 
Judge  Leavy  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  in  the  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
memorial  address  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MutouAL    AoDiEss    ON    Chakles    H.    Leavt, 
EoucATOs,  PaosBCcrroa,  Statesman,  Juaisr 

(By    Frank    Funkhouser,    member    of    the 
Spokane  bar,  December  15,  1952) 

Charles  H.  Leavy  was  bom  under  most 
humble  circumstances  in  a  log  cabin  on  a 
farm  in  York  Ck)unty,  Pa.,  in  1884.  He  had  12 
brothers  and  sisters.  At  the  age  of  2  the 
family  moved  to  southwestern  Kansas,  tak- 
ing a  homestead  there.  Drought  failures 
forced  them  to  leave  that  section.  They 
went  to  western  Missouri.  Henceforward 
until  he  was  21  his  parents  were  tenant  farm- 
ers. At  the  age  of  19  the  young  man  had 
saved  $35.  borrowed  $30  to  attend  a  normal 
school.  At  the  end  of  5  months  his  $65  was 
gone  but  he  had  a  teacher's  certificate.  The 
county  superintendent  told  him  he  was  too 
young  to  get  a  school.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined to  discharge  his  tremendous  debt  of 
$30,  so  he  vtrent  to  work  as  a  section  hand  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  earning  $1.40 
per  day.  As  soon  as  he  had  earned  enough  to 
pay  the  $30  debt  he  secured  a  school  because 
of  an  unexpected  vacancy  in  Missouri  where 
he  taught  for  3  years,  his  salary  being  $30 
per  month.  One  year  he  walked  4  miles 
to  a  streetcar  line  3  evenings  a  week  to 
attend  law  school  in  Kansas  City. 

Judge  Leavy  then  came  to  the  State  of 
Washington  to  teach  school  where  the  salary 
was  $65  per  month.  He  attended  Belllngham 
Normal  1  year.  He  taught  6  terms  of  school 
In  the  State  of  Washington. 

Our  lives  first  crossed  40  years  ago  when 
he  was  principal  of  the  Connell.  Wash.. 
School  and  I  was  principal  of  the  Conconully 
School,  both  of  us  ambitious  to  become 
lawyers.  My  life  has  been  rich  In  friends, 
but  I  have  never  had  a  better  or  truer  friend 
than  Charles  H.  Leavy.  He  taught  the 
youths  of  his  community  during  the  day  and 
taught  himself  Blackstone  by  burning  the 


midnight  otl.  Oonnell  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  million  and  one-quarter  Acren  of  the 
Columbia  River  irrigation  project.  The  time 
he  spent  at  ConneU  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  wants  and  feel  ^he  needs  of  water 
and  electricity  for  those  arid  acres.  He  ex- 
perienced the  terrible  dust  stCM-ms — drought 
causing  homesteaders  to  leave  this  dry  re- 
gion for  other  parts.  He  came  in  dally  con- 
tact with  hardships  unspeakable.  He  saw 
the  candle-lit  homes — drudgery  every- 
where— mortgage   foreclosures. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1912,  he 
located  with  his  young  bride  at  Newport. 
Pend  Oreille  County,  among  the  trees — wUd 
life,  water  everywhere — In  the  very  shadows 
of  Albeni  Falls.  We  see  him  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pend  Orlelle  River,  one  of  the 
largest  trtbutarles  of  the  mighty  Columbia, 
contemplating,  studying  the  future  and  its 
poeslbllltles,  seeing  the  dashing  waters  west- 
ward bound  to  the  Pacific,  observing  these 
surging  waters  wasting  away.  He  saw  elec- 
tricity in  the  making.  He  was  doubtless 
moved  by  the  same  spirit  that  caused  Benja- 
min Franklin  to  send  a  kite  into  a  thunder- 
storm. In  the  presence  of  the  roar  and  the 
spray  of  the  falls  he  seemed  to  hear  the  call 
of  destiny  pointing  the  way. 

Let  us  observe  his  course.  His  law  practice 
was  a  success  in  that  young  and  wild  western 
community  from  the  very  first  day.  Almost 
immediately,  or  at  the  coming  election,  he 
rrac  elected  prosecuting  attorney.  His  work 
was  rewarded  with  his  reelection  with  Uttle 
opposition  in  1916.  The  fearlessness  with 
which  he  administered  his  duties  as  prose- 
cutor t»-ought  him  wide  recognition.  As  in 
other  parts, .  IWW  troubles  and  profiteers 
during  World  Vf&r  I  were  running  wUd. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed  him 
special  assistant  United  States  attorney  at 
Spokane  to  take  charge.  His  efforts  were 
richly  rewarded  by  the  people  of  Spokane 
County  in  electing  him  their  prosecuting 
attorney  in  1922.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
the  party  in  opposition  was  in  complete  con- 
trol of  State  and  Nation.  He  was  elected 
lrresi>ective  of  party  affiliations.  As  prose- 
cutor of  Spokane  County  he  inaugurated  a 
system  of  procediire  which  has  been  per- 
petuated by  his  party  for  well  nigh  a  third 
of  a  century.  His  method  of  handling  the 
county's  legal  affairs  was  followed  by  most 
prosecutors  ot  the  Inland  Empire.  He  loved 
his  work  as  prosecutor.  He  always  entered 
the  office  with  a  beam  of  sunshine — always 
had  some  glad  expression  of  pla3rful  fancy 
that  made  our  labor  of  the  day  more  pleas- 
ant. He  surrounded  himself  with  able  and 
efficient  assistants.  Later  M.  E.  Jesseph  be- 
came superior  court  judge  of  Whitman 
County.  Charles  Greenough  and  L.  F.  Bunge 
are  still  serving  as  superior  court  Judges  of 
SpKikane  County.  Sam  Driver  and  Ed  Con- 
nelly went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  Judge  Driver  is  now  serving 
as  Federal  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington.  Spokane  County  rewarded 
Judge  Leavy  for  his  outstanding  work  i 
prosecutor  by  electing  him  superior  court 
Judge  Leavy  for  his  outstanding  work  as 
elected  without  opposition. 

In  1924  he  was  Democratic  elector  in  the 
Presidential  election. 

The  voters  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Washington  sent  him 
to  Congress  in  1936,  carrying  every  bounty 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  They  re- 
elected and  reelected  him,  by  large  majc«-l- 
ties.  Judge  Leavy  was  the  first  and  only 
member  to  my  knowledge  to  make  the  all- 
important  and  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee  the  day  he  took  up  his  duties  at 
the  National  Capital.  Being  on  this  com- 
mittee enabled  him  to  accomplish  wonders 
for  the  District,  State,  and  Nation. 

When  Judge  Leavy  entered  Congress  the 
honeymoon  of  the  Grand  Coulee  was  over. 
The  original  millions  for  the  construction  of 
the  dam  came  from  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
xnlnlstratlou  and  kindred  sources.    Now  we 


if 
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were  faced  vith  stem  realities.  Moneys  now 
must  be  appropriated  by  Congress.  Seven 
thousand  men  working  night  and  day  at 
the  dam  scraping  granite,  mixing  cement, 
etc.  Being  the  tenderfoot  that  he  was,  ob- 
taining large  sums  of  money  was  for  him 
doubly  difiQcult  and  a  task  which  few  will 
ever  appreciate.  He  had  stiS  opposition — 
the  granaries  of  the  Midwest  were  bulging 
with  grain,  potatoes  from  Maine,  Red  River 
and  Idaho  were  a  drug  on  the  market.  Yes. 
food  was  rotting  on  10.000  fields,  and  Judge 
Leavy,  a  new  Member,  was  asking  for  $13.- 
000,000  immediately  to  produce  more,  a  sim- 
ilar amount  the  next  year,  and  the  next 
year.  He  was  ridiculed  and  mocked  when 
he  wanted  money  for  power.  "Who  would 
use  such  tremendous  amounts?"  was  the 
loud  cry  of  the  opposition.  Congress  made 
these  appropriations  as  needed  with  the  pos- 
itive assurance  that  every  dollar  would  be 
refunded  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Cash  receipts  of  $251,845,393  have  repaid 
to  date  all  expenses  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, interest,  and  miscellaneous  Items  and 
have  left  a  remainder  of  $123,005,866  In  re- 
payment of  the  capital  Investment.  This  re- 
payment has  reduced  the  net  xinpaid  Fed- 
eral investment  to  $410,857,174  and  repre- 
sents the  return  to  the  Treasury  of  23  percent 
of  the  gross  capital  investment  of  $333,863,- 
040.  The  repayment  is  substantially  greater 
than  required  to  meet  scheduled  return  of 
capital  costs.  In  an  unbelievably  short  time 
every  dollar  will  be  refunded  to  the  Federal 
Treastiry.  Henceforward  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  Colimibia  will  not  only  irrigate  the 
parched  desert  lands  but  will  be  one  of  our 
Nation's  chief  soiuxes  of  revenue. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  Congressman  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  invaded  our  forests 
of  the  inland  empire.  Its  insidious  action 
was  like  a  fifth  columnist  in  the  midst  of 
ft  forest.  ■  Uncontrolled,  it  would  have  wiped 
out  the  largest  and  finest  white  pine  for- 
ests in  existence.  Immediate  action  was 
necessary.  The  key  to  the  situation  was 
to  provide  money  to  battle  this  deadly  enemy. 
Judge  Leavy  tramped  through  the  forests 
with  Government  agents,  familiarizing  him- 
self with  all  the  intricacies  of  tree  pathology. 
He  scarcely  slept  until  he  seoured  sufficient 
Federal  fimds  to  send  an  army  of  10,000  men 
Into  the  suffering  areas  to  wipe  out  the  host 
plant  that  transmitted  this  dreadful  germ 
and  arrest  the  deadly  action  of  this  mortal 
enemy  of  mankind.         ' 

Today  these  murmuring,  majestic  pines 
testify  to  Judge  Leavy's  vision,  efficiency,  and 
Industry. 

One  of  the  most  anno3rlng  problems  the 
Judge  had  during  his  congressional  career 
Involved    the    apple    industry.     Apparently, 
some  man  suddenly  died  in  faraway  England. 
His  death  was  allegedly  traced  to  eating  an 
apple   grown   in  oxir  State   containing  lead 
arsenic  used  in  spraying  the  orchards.    The 
Xeeling  ran  wild,  so  to  speak.     Some  of  the 
officials  In  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
simply  lost  their  heads,  became  hysterical 
and    obstinate.     Judge    Leavy.    seeing    our 
great   apple-growing   industry  fading  away, 
went  into  the  laboratory,  took  off  his  coat, 
rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation for  the  change  of  percentage  or 
tolerance  of  the  spray  material.     If  ever  he 
used  the  big  stick,  it  was  in»connection  with 
his    efforts   on    this    particular   fight.     For- 
tunately, his  being  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations    Ccmznlttee,     having     the     purse 
strings  of  the  Nation  In  his  hand,  enabled 
blm  to  call  the  bluff  of  those  officials.     The 
thousands  of  cars  of  the  finest  fruit  grown 
anywhere  rolled  on  to  the  market  place  that 
fall.    As  a  result  of  this  wonderful  victory 
apples  of  gold  In  pictures  of  silver  still  adorn 
the    Okanogan,    Wenatchee.    and    Yakima 
Valleys. 


The  crowning  victory  of  Judge  Leavy's  con- 
gressional career — ^the  one  fight  most  bit- 
terly fought  covering  a  period  of  three  fright- 
ful years — the  one  to  determine  Spokane's 
future  was  securing  the  construction  of  the 
Bonneville  power  lines  into  Spokane.  The 
arch  enemy  of  public  power  was  determined 
to  defeat  this  cause  at  any  cost.  The  story 
of  this  battle  would  fill  a  volume.  As  in  his 
previous  fights  for  public  power.  Judge  Leavy 
asked  no  quarter  and  gave  none,  buf  throw- 
ing his  warlike  shield  before  him,  he  bade 
defiance  to  the  enemy,  shouting— 

"Lay  on.  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  'Hold 
enough!*". 

This  victory  made  It  possible  for  Spokane 
to  get  ovir  magnesium  plant  and  the  giant 
aluminum  reduction  and  rolling  mills  at 
Mead  and  Trentwood.  These  industries  now 
contribute  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
$20,000,000  to  the  economy  of  Spokane,  di- 
rectly provide  Jobs  for  5.700  men,  and  indi- 
rectly many  thousand  more.  Thousands  of 
new  homes  in  Spokane,  greatly  Increased 
retail  sales,  and  Immeasurable  economic  ad- 
vantages to  all  SpKJkane  business  and  trade 
are  the  present  result  of  Judge  Leavy's  fore- 
sight 15  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Judge  Leavy's 
earthly  existence  came  to  an  end  many 
years  sooner  because  of  the  intense  energy 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  threw  him- 
self into  every  undertaking.  His  unusual 
determination  and  force  of  will  brought  him 
success  in  all  his  work. 

On  the  23d  day  of  October  1942,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D  Roosevelt  nominated  Judge 
Leavy  to  the  high  office  of  United  States 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington.  The  Attorney  General's  office 
that  receives  reports  on  nominations  states 
it  had  never  seen  finer  reports  among  any 
of  th€^  similar  nominees  under  investigation. 
What  a  tribute. 

It  is  said  Judge  Leavy  brought  fresh  luster 
to  the  Judiciary. 

Judge  Leavy  was  a  model  of  gentleness, 
wisdom,  and  integrity. 

What  a  life.  What  a  light  his  life  holds 
before  the  eye  of  even  the  poorest  boy  or  girl 
of  today.  What  an  inspiration  youth  can 
get  from  reading  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Judge  Charles  H.  Leavy.  It  reaffirms  the  fact 
that  lonesome  heights  are  attainable  by  hard 
work,  honesty,  and  grim  perseverance. 

Judge  Leavy  was  intensely  human.  He  en- 
Joyed  his  life,  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
his  garden,  fiowers;  he  loved  the  fields  and  ail 
out-of-door  activities.  He  had  the  hand- 
clasp, the  genuine  smile  of  friendship.  He 
brightened  every  gathering  with  his  rare 
sense  of  humor  and  his  tingling  wit.  He  was 
a  remarkable  story  teller.  On  a  fishing  or 
hunting  trip  he  was  the  sidesplitting  mem- 
ber of  the  party. 

Above  his  marvelous  Intellectual  gifts  and 
his  dogged  determination  rises  his  Integrity 
like  some  great  mountain  peak,  and  there  it 
stands,  firm  as  the  earth  toeneath  and  pure 
as  the  stars  above.  No  one  ever  dared  ap- 
proach Judge  Leavy  with  a  shady  proposition. 

His  family  life  was  beautiful  and  truly 
American.  The  flowers  of  unsullied  affection 
bloomed  ever  fresh  in  that  household.  His 
love  and  devotion  to  his  good  wife  and  the 
rearing  of  two  worthy  sons  are  most  inspir- 
ing. He  and  Mrs.  Leavy  were  constant  com- 
panions, always  together.  Her  pleasant  and 
buoyant  spirit  did  more  than  all  else  com- 
bined to  make  his  work  a  success.  On  ap- 
proaching their  home  late  one  evening  fol- 
lowing a  bxisy  day  In  the  office  he  remarked 
to  me.  "Frank,  Isn't  that  a  friendly  light?" 

Judge  Leavy  could  truthfully  say  at  the 
close  of  each  day.  "This  day  I've  lived.** 


Skall  We  Go  Into  RcTer$e7 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  we  should  pause  for  a  moment  be- 
fore we  embark  on  an  economic  voyage 
for  a  journejr  which  has  been  referred  to 
in  most  timorous  language  by  its  sup- 
porters as  a  "great  crusade."  I  think 
that  we  should  pause  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  record  heretofore  written 
is  clearly  understood  before  we  set  our 
new  course  so  that  we  have  valid  check 
points  to  sec  how  far  we  go  and  in  which 
direction.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  very  cogent 
editorial  from  the  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel  of  January  8,  1953,  which  in  a 
few  choice  words  depicts  many  of  the 
facts  as  they  in  truth  really  exist.  In 
my  opinion,  these  facts  are  sufficiently 
impelling  and  important  that  I  shall  use 
them  as  a  personal  bench  mark  to  weigh 
the  value  of  what  is  to  come.  This  in- 
formation shows  quite  clearly  that  the 
incoming  administration  is  beginning  in 
a  favorable  position,  their  own  comments 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  the 
question  turns  on  what  will  now  occur. 
Shall  Wk  Go  Into  Revebse? 

Less  than  3  months  ago  two-thirds  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  land  and  virtually  all  the 
slick-paper  magazines  were  telling  the  Amer- 
ican electorate  (and  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well)  that  their  nation  was  beaded  for 
ruin;  that  20  years  under  the  New  E>eal  and 
Fair  Deal  had  wrecked  their  national  econ- 
omy and  unless  this  course  was  reversed  the 
United  States  of  America  was  doomed  to 
irremediable  disaster. 

Came  January  1,  1953,  and  those  same 
newspapers  and  magazines  each  devoted 
pages  to  news  Items  and  articles  picturing 
"the  miracle  that  is  America."  One  might 
conclude  that  the  miracle  had  all  been 
wrought  within  the  last  3  months  but  for 
the  detailed  facts  In  those  glowing  articles. 

C?penlng  the  January  5,  1953,  Issue  of  Life 
magazine  (whose  editors  have  wept  copious 
tears  over  trends  in  our  economic  and  polit- 
ical areas  during  past  two  decades)  one  dis- 
covers that  "the  United  States  economy  has 
reached  a  new  high-water  mark — more  people 
are  employed,  more  things  are  being  made, 
more  families  are  living  l>etter  than  ever 
before."  As  of  January  1953,  our  economy  is 
worth    an    unprecedented   •1300,000.000.000. 

Reviewing  the  economic  and  social  changes 
at  the  past  two  decades,  social  historian, 
Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  once  sick  American  econon>y  has 
become  the  wonder  of  the  modem  world. 
But  BO  worried  have  we  been  with  inflation, 
taxes,  and  the  International  crises,  "cur  eyes 
have  been  bll  ided  to  two  Imposing  facts. 
One  Is  that  during  the  last  down  years 
Americans  have  been  taking  part  In  what 
has  been  aptly  described  as  one  of  the  great 
social  revolutions  of  history.  And  the  other 
fact  is  that  this  social  revolution  has  been 
accomptanled,  and  Indeed  made  effective,  by 
what  might  equally  aptly  be  called  a  new 
Indiistrlal  revolution — a  head-long  advance 
In  the  efficiency,  productivity,  and  explora- 
tory progress  of  American  indtistry.  The  re- 
sulting prosperity  bus  been  something  to 
make  one  rub  one's  eyes." 


Recalling  1929.  "when  things  were  really 
high,  wide,  and  handsome."  Mr.  Allen  states 
that  "the  total  per  capita  Income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  40  percent 
larger  In  1950  than  In  192i9.  even  making 
allowance  for  the  rise  In  price  level.  The 
American  system  that  has  produced  this 
extraordinary  change  is  something  new.  It 
certainly  Isnt  capitalism  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned sense.  And  even  more  certainly  it 
Isn't  socialism.  There  isn't  any  word  for  it 
In  the  language  because  it  is  an  outgrowth 
and  mixture  of  many  things.  One  might 
possibly  venture  to  call  It  a  revised  and  de- 
mocratized capitalism  supplemented  by  gov- 
ernment action;  but  even  as  cautious  a  defi- 
nition as  that  is  sure  to  start  an  argument." 

Limited  space  prevents  further  review  of 
the  Life  articles,  but  we  recommend  a  perusal 
of  them  and  the  questions  they  raise.  Al- 
lowing for  the  still  existing  discrepancies, 
for  the  still  unsolv^  problems,  our  present 
economic  statiu  prompts  the  question:  Do 
the  people  really  want  to  reverse  the  course 
that  has  made  their  economy  the  wonder 
of  the  modern  world? 


Address  by  Hon.  Qintoa  P.  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  Before  American  Farm 
Boreau  Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

I  OF  KINTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Anderson  1  btfore  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Fedeiation  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  December  10.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Kline  and  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  you  have  dis- 
played commendable  tolerance  after  the  un- 
pleasantness which  occurred  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November  when  you  permit  a. 
Democrat  to  come  here  and  address  your  con- 
vention. Actually,  I  come  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — the  only  member  of  that  commit- 
tee from  the  western  legion — to  present  to 
you  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  education,  a  field  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  I  have  had  a  long-standing 
Interest. 

During  my  talk  I  will  refer  frequently  to 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 
There  was  little  to  excite  pride  or  Joy  in  the 
,  3  years  I  spent  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  most  of  what  i  here  was  came  from 
the  numerous  meetlngH  with  members  of 
farm  organizations,  Industry  groups,  and  the 
Congress  during  the  preliminary  work  look- 
ing toward  the  enactment  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act.  It  was  a  source  of  de- 
light to  me  when  the  bill  passed  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stat«i  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  both  Houses  and  received  Presiden- 
tial approval.  If  I  refer  to  it  over  and  over 
again,  it  is  only  because  1  have  long  believed 
that  support  programs  on  agricultural  prices, 
useful  as  they  are.  are  no  absolute  guaranty 
of  long-time  prosperity  for  the  American 
farmer.  Research  Is  a  more  reliable  key  to 
our  storehouses. 


A  few  years  ago.  speaking  to  a  farm  axidl- 
ence,  I  tried  to  point  out  that  agricultural 
policy  In  the  United  SUtes  acquired  Its 
foundation  stone  with  the  establishment  of 
the  £>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

To  that  was  added  our  system  of  land-M^ 
grant  colleges  in  order  that  the  things 
worked  out  In  Washington  could  be  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  agrlculttu-al  ex- 
perts within  each  State.  That  was  the  sec- 
ond step  In  our  agricultural  program. 

The  third  step  was  the  establishment  of 
experiment  stations  where  theories  worked 
out  In  schools  could  be  tried  in  the  field  to 
learn  how  new  products  or  new  programs 
acted  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Finally  came  a  fourth  step  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cooperative  extension  service 
to  facilitate  widespread  application  by  farm- 
ers of  the  research  findings  of  the  experiment 
station. 

We  have  no  more  Important  agricultural 
policy  than  to  utilize  those  four  steps.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  far  too  much 
emphasis  upon  agricultural  support  pro- 
grams and  not  enough  study  of  the  things 
that  mean  the  abiding  welfare  of  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation.  Research  and  education  are 
better  tools. 

Before  getting  into  a  discussion  of  the 
long-range  outlook  for  farmers  and  the  need 
for  an  adequate  research  and  education  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  challenge  It  provides.  I 
J  rant  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  realize 
he  possibility  of  some  temporary  surpluses 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead.  This  pos- 
sibility becomes  a  probability  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  for  example,  where  rigid  high-level 
price  support,  continued  irrespective  of  the 
threatening  oversupply,  have  serloxisly  ag- 
gravated a  problem  which  would  be  serious 
enough  anyway.  Nevertheless.  I  want  to 
analyze  with  you  the  situation  we  can  expect 
to  look  forward  to  over  the  longer  pull. 

Statistics  are  not  my  field  so  I  accept  the 
figures  of  experts  who  have  calculated  that 
the  population  of  this  country  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  2.500.000  people  a  year,  and  that 
by  1975  there  should  be  190,000,000  people  in 
this  country.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  190.000,000 
people?  Tou  and  I  and  our  neighbors  must 
decide  whether  America  will  become  a  Nation 
dependent  upon  other  lands  for  Its  food  sup- 
plies or  whether  we  will  try  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population  by  bringing  new  land 
Into  cultivation,  by  increasing  the  yields  of 
land  already  in  cultivation,  and,  finally,  by 
stepping  up  our  production  to  the  point 
where  we  are  able  not  only  to  fill  the  new 
mouths  but  to  fill  them  with  a  finer  diet 
than  America  has  heretofore  known. 

To  do  that,  we  need  to  examine  the  land 
we  have  available,  calculate  the  crops  which 
may  be  grown  upon  it,  and  learn  how  those 
crops  once  grown  can  be  properly  harvested, 
stored.' transported,  and  marketed  with  the 
efficiency  which  has  so  long  characterized 
oiu*  democratic  institutions  and  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Oriental  peoples  have  this  proverb:  Light 
Is  good  In  whatever  lamp  It  Is  burning.  I 
wanted  to  display  here  a  chart  which  I 
caused  to  be  developed  in  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultvire  when  I  was  Secretary.  We 
sovight  to  balance  the  books  on  this  Nation's 
supply  of  food.  We  put  down  on  one  side 
of  our  ledger  the  land  which  would  be 
available  for  cultivation.  We  utilized  the 
best  technical  assistance  available  In  the 
Department  and  In  the  land  grant  colleges 
In  an  effort  to  determine  how  many  acres 
could  be  put  Into  row  and  cover  crops,  how 
many  acres  needed  to  be  left  In  pasture  or 
woodland,  and  we  came  up  with  a  figtu-e 
showing  the  Nation's  total  acreage  of  crop- 
land or  its  equivalent. 

Then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger 
sheet  we  set  up  food  and  fiber  requirements 
based  upon  the  diet  each  person  should  re- 
ceive U  every  family  had  an  income  of  at 


least  $2,000.  We  calculated  how  much  meat 
they  would  buy.  how  much  milk  they  woxild 
drink,  how  many  bushels  of  com.  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  would  be  needed.  When  I 
^started  to  look  through  my  papers  in  prepa- 
"*ratlon  for  this  talk,  I  didn't  find  my  copy  of 
that  chart  but  like  Kipling  has  suggested 
"what  he  thought  he  might  require  he  went 
and  took  the  same  aS*  me."  When  I  couldn't 
find  my  own  chart.  I  used  one  recently  de- 
veloped by  th«»  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  my  figures  come  from  it. 

During  the  period  from  1935  to  1939.  this 
country  used  424,OO0.C03  acres  of  cropland 
or  cropland  equivalent  to  pasture  and  graz- 
ing lands.  By  19c0  we  had  increased  that 
acreage  38,000,000  acres.  That  expansion 
came  primarily  from  land  where  feed  cropa 
had  formerly  been  grown  to  feed  horses  and 
mules.  By  1975  we  should  pick  up  15.OCO.000 
additional  acres  by  further  reolacements  of 
horses  and  mules.  Also,  by  1975  we  could 
bring  30.000.000  acres  of  new  land  under 
cultivation  by  irrigation,  drainage,  and  land 
clearing.  That  would  give  a  total  of  507,- 
000,000  acres  from  which  food  and  fiber  can 
be  available  for  production  by  1975. 

Do  we  need  It  all?  Or  do  we  need  more 
than  we  will  have?  We  are  likely  to  need 
more.  If  we  had  been  getting  the  crop  yields 
in  1935  to  1939  that  we  were  getting  in  1950. 
we  would  then  have  needed  360,000.000  acres 
of  crop  land.  But  by  1950  it  took  462,000.000 
acres  to  take  care  of  our  needs,  and  of  that. 
64.000.000  acres  were  required  because  of 
the  increase  in  population  while  the  prod- 
ucts from  38.000.000  additional  acres  were 
needed  for  the  improvement  of  our  diet. 
The  38.000.000  acres  came  from  the  replace- 
ment  of  horses  and  mules.  The  64,000.000 
acres  came  from  increased  yields.  That  tells 
what  American  farmers  have  accomplished 
with  the  assistance  of  research  and  educa- 
tion. 

Now  what  happens  as  we  move  toward 
1975?  We  are  going  to  need  the  products 
from  170,000.000  acres  solely  to  care  for  the 
additional  people  who  will  have  become  part 
of  oiu  Nation  through  population  growth. 
But  we  don't  want  these  people  dependent 
upon  the  dietary  standards  of  15  years  ago 
and  so  to  bring  them  up  to  1950  quality  diets 
we  need  the  products  from  47.000,000  acres 
more.  That  isn't  really  sufficient.  If  we 
seek  to  bring  the  diets  of  all  the  people  in 
this  country  up  to  an  adequate  level  we  will 
need  the  products  from  112,000,000  acres 
more.  So  we  come  out  with  a  grand  total 
Lhowing  that  In  1975  America  will  need  the 
products  from  the  equivalent  of  689.000,000 
acres. 

But  at  best  we  are  going  to  have  507.000.« 
000  acres  of  crop  land.  When  you  subtract 
one  figure  from  the  other  you  realize  we  will 
be  short  something  like  180.000.000  acres. 
You  and  I  can  say  "Take  away  that  last 
112,000.000  acres  representing  a  further  im- 
provement in  diet.  People  are  eating  pretty 
well  in  America  right  now."  Leave  diets  as 
they  are.  and  we  only  need  the  products  from 
577,000,000  acres.  But  if  we  only  have  507,- 
000,000  and  we  need  577^)00.000  we're  still 
short  70.000,000.  Where  do  we  go  to  get 
that  land?  * 

Research  and  education  are  the  keys  that 
unlock  nature's  storehouses  for  us.  In  the 
past  15  years  Increased  production  per  acre 
has  given  us  the  equivalent  of  64.000.000 
acres.  Tou  may  ask  how  that  was  achieved 
and  as  good  an  answer  as  I  have  seen  In  a 
long  time  was  the  address  which  Byron  T. 
Shaw,  head  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Research  Ad- 
ministration, delivered  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
on  November  18.  last.  If  you  have  not  read 
that  address  I  commend  It  to  .you. 

In  it.  Dr.  Shaw  has  pointed  out  that  our 
population  will  continue  to  Increase,  that 
there  must  not  be  a  deterioration  In  Ameri- 
can diet,  that  great  improvements  in  agrl* 
cultural  technology  will  be  required,  but  that 
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farmers  have  uMd  up  much  of  our  backlog  of 
unuaed  Information  and  that  unlMs  reaearch 
to  tpMded  up  we  may  find  It  dUBcult  In  tha 
future  to  booat  agricultural  production  aa 
rapidly  as  w«  have  In  the  past.  Shaw  telle 
us:  "Under  these  conditions  we  can  expect 
a  levellnR  off  In  the  average  producer's  cell- 
ing In  the  future  unless  the  rtsaaroh  frontier 
is  again  puahad  up.**  * 

But  the  address  doea  give  us  hop*  by  point- 
ing to  some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
accompUahed,  Theper  acra  yield  of  all  oropa 
hM  been  raised  U  percent  In  a  18*year 
period.  Potatoes  lead  with  a  M-percent  In* 
erease.  In  production  per  layer  hai  goat  up 
•T  percent  from  the  iMS-38  period. 

All  X  seek  to  do  now  Is  rvmtnd  yoM  thM 
the  UM  of  three  tlfnM  as  much  fertlltaer  at 
w«  formerly  used,  the  development  of  DDT, 
•nd  m«ny  other  Inseetlotdes  and  pfntlcldes, 
the  Introduetlon  of  varlf>tic^  of  crttps  which 
irould.reslst  disease— All  these  have  been  f  ao- 
tort  \\\  this  upward  march  of  productive 
MMctty,  Iteaeiuroh  and  better  technology  are 
doing  their  )ob. 

But  our  ability  to  build  up  production 
may  truly  be  touching  the  celling  estab- 
lished by  our  current  research,  Wholly  new 
types  of  approach  may  be  needed  If  we  are 
lo  «OAtinue  the  gains  of  past  yenra.  Let 
me  give  you  thoae  (innl  word*  frt^m  the 
head  of  the  AgrlcuUurul  Re«eorch  Adminis- 
tration; 

"Our  current  position  In  research  Is  un- 
favorable. We  have  not  been  turning  out 
new  findings  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  being  used. 

*'We  need  to  surt  the  reeearch  frontier 
moving  upward  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  Slnoe 
the  response  of  the  average  producer  follows 
most  reaearch  advancea  by  a  time  delay  of 
10-lS  years,  the  Ume  to  start  moving  the 
veaearoh  frontier  la  now.** 

When  we  start  to  move  the  reaearch  fron- 
tier, we  must  never  forget  that  many  farmers 
today  are  up  against  compeUtlon  from  syn- 
thetics, which  tend  to  supplant  their  eropa. 
Most  of  these  products  come  from  gigantic 
industrial  Institutions  which  are  competing 
fairly  with  the  farmer  but  which  have  him 
.at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  because  of  the 
huge  amounts  which  they  can  spend  for  re- 
aearch. 

I  think  this  matter  was  brought  home  to 
me  not  long  ago  when  a  friend  of  mine  who 
Is  in  the  sheep  business  celebrated  his  birth- 
day. He  told  me  afterward  that  he  had 
worried  many  times  about:  the  fact  that  the 
aheep  business  didnt  seem  to  be  as  good 
this  year  as  it  had  been — that  the  price  of 
wool  was  off.  He  had  wondered  why,  but 
when  he  opened  up  his  birthday  gifts,  he 
had  an  answer.  He  found  hose  made  of 
orlon,  articles  made  from  nylon,  dacron  or 
some  other  synthetic  designed  to  fill  the 
normal  market  for  wool,  a  beautiful*  sport- 
coat  which  was  wrinkle  resistant  and  made 
from  a  product  directly  competing  with  the 
wool  from  the  backs  of  his  sheep.  That 
brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that  perhaps 
he  needed  additional  research  on  the  goods 
that  he  was  selling  in  order  that  he  might 
'  compete  with  the  industrialist  who  had  de- 
veloped the  substitutes  for  the  product  he 
broxight  to  market. 

M^  friend  has  concluded  that  the  American 
farmers  need  to  band  themselves  Into  a  Joint 
endeavor  In  order  to  obtain  the  research  and 
the  marketing  knowledge  to  handle  agricul- 
tural products  In  the  best  possible  fashion. 
That  of  course  Is  what  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  supply  In  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act.  But  before  we  consider  the  act 
itself  perhaps  we  ought  to  check  how  oxir 
Government  Is  expanding  research  activities. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  agrlcult\ire,  there 
has  been  no  expansion  at  all.  To  b6  sure, 
we  are  getting  more  dollars  than  we  got  in 
1940.  The  total  Federal  appropriation  for 
agrlcultiiral  research  has  Increased  about  85 
percent  In  the  last  15  years  but  rising  costs 


of  research   have   offset   that   Inoraaae   In 
dollars. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  have  neglected  agricultural  r«<- 
search.  The  total  expenditures  of  ail  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  for  all  varletlee  of 
research  have  Increased  300  percent  In  the 
past  doien  years.  The  whole  program  of  our 
Nation — Industry,  government,  educational 
institutions — Is  running  at  the  rate  of  some 
•a  billion  a  year — 1  percent  of  total  national 
Income.  The  ^deral  Cktvernment  has  not 
increased  agriculture  but  it  has  surely  been 
leading  the  way  in  the  whole  program  of 
rasearch  expansion. 

You  will  probably  say,  •XJh  yea,  but  theH 
Increaaea  are  In  military  and  aton^le  energy 
fundi,  and  their  alae  reduces  the  \>ld  esiab- 
Itahed  Qovernntoni  department*  not  diroMly 
connected  with  the  defence  efft>rt,"  B\ii  that 
U  not  »o,  In  ih*  lt\«t  dtwuen  y*«ri>,  \\\\^  FVdrrnl 
Oovernment  has  lncr«>aiied  tta  research  npprn- 
priniUms  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
threefold,  to  the  De)>artm»nt  of  Cotnmerca 
fivefold,  and  to  other  nonmllltary  agenclee 
eightfold.  It's  only  agrlcuHural  resrarch 
which  hns  be*n  sllghtKl,  only  ntrrlculturrtl  re- 
search which  ha«  br«n  held  down  while  thwe 
other  kn>v«>rnmcntivl  actlvmea  hi\ve  b«>en  mov- 
ing rapidly  ahfad.  You  Just  cant  operate  a 
program  today  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  pr^Mtrnm  hnd  a  duien  years  ago. 
You  can't  even  operate  It  If  you  have  In- 
creased It  80  or  W  prrcent  because  such  an 
increase  will  be  nullined  by  the  grcnttr  cost 
of  operation.  No,  we  have  needed  Inrger  ap- 
propriations to  meet  s|)ecinc  problems- 
needed  more  moi>ey  not  only  f>»r  reaearch 
toward  a  better  product  but  for  a  better 
program  of  marketing  as  well. 

That  brings  me,  as  I  warned  you  It  would, 
to  the  Production  and  Marketing  Act  of  1940. 
Title  X  of  that  act  clearly  polnu  out  that 
It  U  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
efficient  production  and  utlllaaUon  of  prod- 
ucu  of  the  soil  as  essential  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a 
sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural 
life  as  Indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
maximum  employment  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

I  want  you  now  to  listen  to  the  words  that 
follow:  "It  is  also  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
equal  to  that  of  Industry  which  will  aid  In 
maintaining  an  equiteble  balance  between 
agriculture  and  other  sections  of  our  econ- 
omy." Is  there  a  person  in  this  room  today 
who  believes  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  the  Con- 
gress, by  its  appropriations,  has  attempted 
to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research 
equal  to  that  of  Industry?  I  don't  know 
whose  fault  It  is  but  I  am  going  to  point 
out  to  you  what  has  happened  to  the  research 
and  marketing  appropriations  during  the 
past  7  years.  You  can  then  conclude  for 
yourselves  whether  Congress  has  in  fact  tried 
to  assure  agriculture  a  position  In  research 
equal  to  that  in  Industry. 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  came 
about  after  many,  many  conferences,  dis- 
cussions, and  hearings  and  after  months  de- 
voted to  the  gathering  of  data  and  the  cor- 
relating of  abundant  information.  I  became 
rather  familiar  with  that  work  because  It 
seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  possibility  of 
freeing  the  American  farmer  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  steadily  utilizing  support  pro- 
grams and  thereby  steadily  subjecting  him- 
self to  possible  Government  regimentation 
and  control.  I  looked  upon  it  as  an  avenue 
for  a  march  toward  farm  freedom.  I  hope 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  so  regard  It  now 
and  are  determined  to  utilize  It  to  the  degree 
promised  by  Congress. 

Employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture conferred  with  commercial  organiza- 
tions, with  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  with 
private  foundations  working  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  to  learn  how  much  money  was 
then  being  spent  for  agrlcultiiral  research. 


how  much  money  could  be  intelligently 
spent,  and  how  much  needed  to  be  spent  if 
agriculture  was  to  have  equality  with  indus- 
try in  the  fleld  of  research.  The  flguraa  when 
finally  produced  were  rather  starting.  They 
indicated  that  there  must  be  a  huge  Increase 
in  agricultural  research,  not  only  in  learn- 
ing what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it  but  la 
the  science  of  marketing  as  well. 

The  bill  when  finally  preeented  to  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Senate  aod  House  aulh(krtaed  a  steadily 
IncreaMing  wcule  of  expeiuUUirra,  It  author- 
lied  ia,fOO,000  In  1»47,  double  that  In  104a, 
•aa.aoo.ooo  u\  1949,  i4t,ooo,ooo  m  luao,  i«i,. 
000,000  in  19Ai,  and  thereafter  the  whole 
101,000,000  and  In  addUlu4t  such  addltioi^al 
funds  as  the  Uimitress  may  deent  neceeaary. 
Xt  was  quite  clearly  the  tntvnt  of  Omgreas 
then  Utat  we  n>\iUI  hulld  up  to  a  |Q  1,000.000 
approptla^lou  but  that  we  would  not  stop 
thvre,  As  the  prtntrant  juntlfied  Its  vuelul- 
neM  It  could  gvt  on  and  r«cr(\'e  not  only  901,- 
000,000  but  such  addiiiunal  sums  aa  the 
Oongreea  In  its  wisdom  should  feel  necea* 
snrv. 

Now,  what  actually  has  happened^  The 
act  was  paused  too  late  In  1940  to  permit- 
the  npi>ro|>rlntlon  of  money  during  the  n*- 
cal  year  1047.  I  will  make  atrndy  rcfrrrnce 
to  fiscal  years  and  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  each  fiscal  year  named  starts  July  1 
of  the  year  previous  and  runs  to  Jui\e  80 
of  that  year.  Pur  example,  fiecal  year  1941 
went  from  July  1,  J940.  to  June  SO,  1047, 

So  for  fincal  year  1047— the  first  year  that 
the  act  might  have  been  In  operation- -no 
monry  was  appropriated  because  (xusage 
came  too  lat*. 

Dut  for  fiscal  year  1941  (that  Is  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1947)  119,000,000  could 
have  been  appropriated.  The  Bureau  of  tha 
Budget,  the  right  arm  of  the  President,  re- 
ceived rtquaau  rnun  the  Dc|>artment  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
919.000.000  and  It  appro\*ed  a  budget  tatt- 
mate  for  the  whole  amount.  The  Congress 
cut  the  figure  down  to  99.000,000  and  we 
started  with  ttwt  substanUally  reduced 
figure. 

It  vras  then  my  hope  that  during  fiscal 
1949  the  work  would  move  forward  very 
rapidly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  approved  810,000.000  again  for 
fiscal  1049  but  the  Congress  only  appropri- 
ated 813.850.000. 

For  fiscal  1950  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
again  approved  819.000.000  and  the  Congress 
appropriated  819.000.000. 

But  then  something  happened.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  was.  but  arising  out  of 
the  political  controversies  that  came  about 
In  the  early  days  of  1949.  there  developed 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  and  for  fiscal 
year  1951  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved, 
not  861.000,000  as  authorized  by  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.  but  819.290.000. 
The  House  approved  811.000.000.  the  Senate 
approved  811.000.000  but  when  the  bill  went 
to  conference,  the  conferees  even  reduced 
that  svim  and  gave  the  Department  810,- 
032.000. 

For  fiscal  1952.  when  the  authorization 
was  861.000.000  "plus  such  additional  sums 
as  the  Congress  might  deem  necessary."  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  only  approved  810,- 
722.000  and  the  Congress  only  voted 
89,962.000. 

For  fiscal  1953.  In  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing, the  appropriation  is  only  810.250.000. 

I  have  given  you  these  flgiires  year  by  year 
to  indicate  that  we  are  not  coming  close  to 
appropriating  what  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act  authorized  nor  are  we  coming  close 
to  having  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  rep- 
resentaUve  of  the  Chief  Executive  asking  for 
sufficient  money  to  do  the  work  which  was 
clearly  contemplated  when  the  law  was 
passed.  We  are  not  following  the  policy  laid 
down  in  the  law  which  was  to  assure  agri- 
culture a  position  in  research  equal  to  that 
of  industry.  We  are  apparenUy  not  trying  to 
aid  In  maintaining  an  eqxiltable  balance  be- 
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tween  agriculture  and  other  seetloiu  of  our 
economy.  We  are  not  doing  the  Job.  Some- 
one Is  at  fault.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
ought  to  find  out  who  It  Is  and  try  their  best 
to  see  that  hereafter  and  beginning  now  agri- 
culture gets  the  sort  of  break  In  reeearch  and 
mnrketing  which  the  original  act  was  in- 
tended to  give  them. 

Very  %xu,  tlicn.  we  say  the  program  needs 
to  go  ahead.  Who  is  g<>l"t  to  push  It  abend? 
First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  vigorous  drive 
in  Its  behalf  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  are  peoplo  in  the  De|  artment 
who  are  keenly  coi^scious  of  the  part  that 
leifarch  must  play  and  who  recoKuae  the 
rxtrrme  lm|H<rtance  of  utiltsins  to  tho  fullest 
tlM  auti\oriyntlona  permitted  by  the  Itcrearoh 
and  Marketing  Act.  They  atund  ready  to 
help  as  do  HfoViiHi  out'lde  the  tVpartmrnt 
t>ho  are  seeking  droeni  ««pprv»printioiMi,  Wt 
mtiat  makt  aure  that  the  Department  asks  for 
enough  and„wlthln  the  executi\*e  branch  of 
the  Onvornment,  n^hts  to  get  what  It  has  re- 
quested. 

Next,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  needs  to  ba 
e»>lrt.  nnd  that  ahnuld  be  enay.  Aftrr  all.  the 
Iturenu  of  the  Budget  la  the  o|>ernttne  ngcncy 
for  the  oflUe  of  the  Chief  Bxecvitlx'e,  We  hnve 
been  thmuKh  a  vlgtiroua  pt^lltlcal  rampninn 
that  caught  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 

Ele  and  brought  out  a  rectird  vote.    It  should 
»  a  matter  of  grent  comfort  to  ua  to  note 
what  the  winning  rnnttldute  sntd  on  the  sub- 

rct  of  agricuUuritl  rtaeaixh  r.nd  edU'ntlon, 
qviote  frtim  th«»  ndddress  of  a»«neral  B'.ren* 
h  'wer  «t  ontnha,  Nebr.,  on  the  Itth  day  of 
•eptembrr; 

"AgrictUtural  research  \nd  education  hava 
been  neglected  by  thia  admlnlatration.  Tha 
total  ammint  gri^nted  for  research,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  leas  than  the  costs  of  sal- 
arlra  and  expenses  of  the  PMA  nione. 

"We  sre  gt>Uig  to  change  that.  We  shtxll 
develop  Rn  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension program  to  meet  present  end  future 
needs.  We  shall  fccus  on  both  production 
and  marketing,  to  benefit  producers  and 
consumers  alike.  It  can  be  done.  It  should 
have  Ijeen  done  long  sfo.** 

That  should  settle  any  questions  about  the 
policy  of  the  new  administration  on  the 
question  of  agricultural  research  and  edu- 
cation, t  ha\-e  no  hesitancy  in  predicting 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wlU 
take  appropriate  action  to  get  these  appro- 
priations at  a  decent  level  and  keep  them 
there — yes.  expand  them  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  assure  agriculture  a  position 
In  research  equal  to  that  of  Industry. 

Let's  talk  for  Just  a  few  moments  about 
this  question  of  the  budget.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  desirability  of  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  but  when  we  do  that,  we  should 
cut  down  on  things  which  can  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  and  raise  mnny  which  may  here- 
tofore have  been  slighted.  Anyone  who 
deals  with  the  subject  of  the  Federal  buc'get 
must  recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  allowed  to  shoulder  its  share  of  an 
adequate  agricultural  research  and  educa- 
tional program.  It  can  do  that  and  still  cut 
down  on  expenditures  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  commend  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  trj'lng  to 
bring  about  such  an  intelligent  appraisal  of 
budget  items  that  worth  while  projects  may 
go  aheadi  and  unnecessary  projects  may  be 
postponed  or  eliminated. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
am  talking  alraut.  When  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  was  under  consideration  In 
the  Senate  last  spring.  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  reduced  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  funds  by 
8100.000.000.  That  amendment  was  rejected 
by  an  enthusiastic  majority.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  obvious  Intent  to  confuse  agricult\iral 
conservation  payments  with  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  conserving  the  soil  of  this  country. 
They  are  not  the  same.  Soil  conservation 
on  the  one  hand   and  raising   agricultural 
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Income  by  agricultural  conservation  pay- 
ments on  the  other  are  not  one  and  the 
aame  thing.  You  know  It  and  so  do  the  Sen- 
ators. 

Personally,  X  was  chlded  bacause  X  had 
at  one  time  strongly  supported  large  agri- 
cultural conservation  payments  and  now 
wanted  to  cut  them  down.  Well,  that  wa« 
not  difficult  to  understand.  If  your  piKketa 
are  bulging  with  cash,  you  can  buy  things 
which  are  luxuries;  but  when  the  problem 
of  balancing  your  financial  budg<>t  Is  ex- 
tremely acute,  you  economise  everywhere 
you  can  There  was  a  tlnw  immediately 
following  the  war  when  the  strenuous  war- 
time use  of  our  fields  reqxilred  that  we 
glx-e  incentives  to  re>t«^re  pavtures  and  to 
build  up  ovtr  soils,  but  there  should  be  a 
time  limit  within  which  a  farmer  nveda 
that  sort  or  help,  By  IMS— 7  years  after 
the  wsr  nad  ended—X  felt  and  felt  strongly 
that  racing  a  drflclt  of  814;HK1COQ,000  in 
otir  annual  budget,  we  should  not  spend 
monev  Invlahly  but  chou^d  try  to  reduce  our 
appi^ipriatlona  whrrfv,r  we  cvnild, 

Farm  gioxips  should  not  try  to  foo)  other 
people  by  defending  Federal  exitendltvirca 
«hlch  do  not  now  return  to  taxpayers  a 
full  dollar  for  every  dollar  spent.  When 
nnyone  serks  appn^priatlons  under  auch  ctr« 
cximatances.  t>ie  wh^^le  farm  prt^gi'am  Is 
harmed  In  the  eyes  of  the  pv»blir.  Th.  re. 
fore,  I  have  commended  the  Amerioa.v  Fnrm 
Bureau  Federation  tor  its  at^nd  with  rrf- 
erence  to  ACP  p<\yments,  and  also  t\t  Its 
stand  with  refcuMtce  to  a  sound  rc(  ri:;«n« 
Iratlon  of  the  D»i  artmtnt  of  Airlcultura 
which  I  hare  st^adfasfy  b\  p^oitcd. 

In  addition  to  prodviction  research,  there  It 
real  oppv^r^un^ty  fv>r  Intenttive  m«>Uet»ng  re- 
search to  lower  c«M»ts.  IhU  rescaivh  Is  im- 
portant bccAUNS  Xio  the  e^:tent  tnat  Vk-e  can 
lower  coats  U'c  can  then  lower  prices  with- 
out Jei  p.-xrdtaing  farm  Income,  When  re- 
search brings  lower  prices  without  cutting 
farm  income,  farmers  mo\*e  into  a  br'tter 
competltU'e  poeltlon  In  the  market  and  can 
8t.ive  off  the  Inroads  of  substitutes.  TTxey 
can  expand  consuminlon  dnmestloally.  They 
can  compete  more  successfully  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

I  hope  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion does  not  forget  that  there  are  many  bat- 
tles yet  to  be  fought  on  the  subject  of  price 
support  policy.  With  regard  to  the  party 
platforms  this  year.  I  can  say  I  vras  disap- 
pointed in  both  of  them.  As  many  of  you 
know.  I  was  primarily  responsible  for  making 
certain  that  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
In  1948  unequlvocably  endorsed  the  principle 
of  fleJtible  price  supports.  Incidentally  for 
the  record.  President  Truman  campaigned  in 
1948  on  that  platform  and  did  very  well  In- 
deed in  the  farming  areas. 

Eut  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties 
went  against  the  recommendations  of  the 
principal  farm  organizations  of  this  country. 
The  Democratic  platform  pledged  the  party 
to  continue  at  least  90-percent  supports  on 
all  basic  commodities  forever — an  impos- 
sible task. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  plat- 
form was  something  less  than  clear  with  re- 
spect to  farm  price  support  policy.  The  party 
did  approve  commodity  loans  on  most 
perishables  at  the  level  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  production.  Every  man 
could  read  that  to  suit  his  own  tastes,  and  I 
Interpret  it  as  a  back-door  way  of  approving 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Agricultural  Acj^ 
of  1948  and  1949. 

The  Republican  nominee,  now  President- 
elect, did  not  clarify  my  understanding  of 
where  he  stood  by  his  reference  to  full  parity 
In  his  Kasson,  Minn.,  speech  of  September  6. 
But  he  used  words  whose  meaning  was  clear 
to  me  when  he  talked  at  Memphis.  Tenn., 
on  October  16.     This  is  what  be  said: 

"Here  and  now  let  me  say  to  you  what  I 
have  said  to  farmers  elsewhere.  I  stand  be- 
hind the  price-support  laws  now  on  the 
books.    This  includes  tlie  amendment  to  the 


basic  farm  act.  approved  by  both  parues  In 
Congress,  to  continue  tlirough  1954  the  price 
support  on  basic  commodities  on  90  percent 
parity." 

I  presume  he  meant  what  he  said— tha^ 
he  is  for  Uie  basic  farm  act.  That  is  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1048  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1048,  whose  principal  . 
authors  were  Senator  Aikin  and  myself. 
That  act  provides  for  flexible  price  supports 
on  a  mandatory  basis  for  btxslc  commiHlitles 
at  level*  between  78  percejxt  and  90  j>croent 
of  parity,  I  hope  the  Ct>n«rea«  really  givea 
that  act  a  chance  to  have  a  fair  trial, 

In  addition,  it  seen\s  clear  to  n>e  titat  tha 
Praaldent-elexH  promised  not  t«>  ask  the  C«n« 
gr^  to  rei^al  the  ameixdmeut  to  the  Agrl* 
eulttiral  Act  of  1949  which  |irovulM  tor  a 
••yfar  extenalon  of  rigid  90  |H>r\^nt  prica 
>upp^rt.  This  amct\dmei\t  waa  apur\^ved 
near  the  eloae  of  the  re<«ent  aeaiHm  w  Con- 
iraat,  T1>e  effect  of  this  «wendment  is  to 
pMOpoite  until  19AA  the  ap|>iu<atum  ^(  the 
nutdnutputiU  principlra  prv>vUlcd  Uvt  In  tha 
ba>ic  farm  act  now  on  the  statute  bvH>kB 

I  haxHi  supported  a  pnvram  or  fiexibla 
pr.ce  supports:  !  bellext  they  gh'e  fartners 
protection  against  sudden  price  drop*  and 
i\llow  them  Ut  market  their  ciunmoUitiea  in 
an  orderly  faahlon,  Yet  they  do  not  prevent 
X\\9t9  altuatloivB  of  supply  and  (temuml  from 
iTrtrotlng  thrmaelvea  in  the  |MU>ea  obtained 
In  the  maritet  place.  Any  time  American 
«  ricuKure  chaltu  itself  to  a  system  i4  high 
rliild  Infiexlble  price  suppi^ru,  the  farmers 
of  this  otuntry  are  In  tot  a  lottg  stretch  of 
I  u  ^leitsome  Oovcrnment  controls,  acreaga 
llinlUtlon*.  down-right  reglmrutatlun  and 
reduced  real  Income.  I  believe  thla  NatUm 
would  be  far  better  oft  if  prU^f  aupin^'ta  wera 
uted  as  a  meana  to  t^erntlt  and  encoviraga 
the  t»rderly  markrlin)t  of  tarnt  prvnivicts  and 
to  prevent  )>rlce*  from  UkU\g  sudden  falla 
to  dt(*a«truus  leN-cls  rather  than  as  a  x^hlcla 
throur.h  which  the  farmer  can  market  his 
goods  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
throur;h  the  agency  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

You  people  know  so  well  where  X  stand  on 
the  subject  of  price  suppofta  that  you  need 
no  guidance  from  me  as  you  deliberate  on 
that  subject.  But  I  can't  come  before  a 
convention  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  without  saying  tliat  after  you 
have  considered  It  carefully,  you  should 
speak  your  mind,  and  take  an  active  part  in 
trying  to  bring  about  that  type  of  price- 
support  program  which  offers  greatest  free- 
dom to  the  American  farmer  and  less  inter- 
ference with  his  normal  business. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  I  have 
suggested  that  you  should  do  the  studying 
and  that  you  should  make  up  your  own 
minds.  When  I  came  l>efore  your  conven- 
tion In  1949.  I  spoke  on  the  subject  Who 
Shall  Speak  for  Farmers?  There  seemed  at 
that  time  to  be  doubt  as  to  who  should  speftk. 
There  were  Individuals  who  were  trying  to 
tell  the  farmers  what  they  should  think  and 
what  they  should  do.  I  felt  that  that  was 
the  wrong  approach;  that  farmers  should 
have  full  information  on  every  question  but 
that  given  this  Information  they  should 
speak  for  themselves  In  the  development  of 
farm  policies  and  in  the  selection  of  political 
leaders.  If  at  the  time  I  addressed  your 
convention  In  1949.  there  was  any  question 
about  who  should  speak  for  farmers  that 
question  hJis  been  largely -answered  by  the 
recent  election.  May  the  question  never 
arise  again. 

1  hope  that  this  great  farm  organization 
in  which  I  am  happy  to  claim  membership, 
will  generate  steani  and  provide  leadership 
In  the  drive  to  mobilize  support  for  an  ade- 
quate Federal,  State,  and  private  program 
of  research  and  education.  If  it  does,  then  I 
will  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  that  I  spent 
personally  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  prep- 
aration and  the  passage  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946.  and  I  shaU  be  weU 
rewarded  for  my  visit  with  you  h«*  today. 


ZCLX.- 
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Reclamation  of  Dislocated  Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
&sk  iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  fine  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Million  Dislocated  Hu- 
mans Reclaimed."  published  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  March  25. 1952.  The  article 
deals  with  the  work  of  J.  Donald  Kings - 
ley.  Director  General  of  the  IRO. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Datelini:  Yom  World 

(By  Seymour  Freldln  and  William 
Richardson) 

A  MILLION   DISLOCATED  HUMANS  RECLAIMED 

Geneva.  March  25. — In  the  supercharged 
atmosphere  of  international  relations,  amid 
the  tragically  frustrating  negotiations  to  set- 
tle a  war  in. Korea  and  one  in  Indochina  and 
to  soothe  the  inflamed  nationalist  passions  of' 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  a  tremendous 
and  humane  accomplishment  has  been  lost 
In  the  shuffle. 

Never  head-line  catching,  steady  rather 
than  spectacular,  the  greatest  voluntary  mass 
migration  in  history  has  recently  ended. 
Over  a  4-year  period,  1,100,000  men,  women, 
and  children  have  been  rehabilitated  physi- 
cally and  mentally  after  violent  dislocation 
from  their  homelands  because  of  war  and 
political  considerations.  Reestablished  as 
members  of  the  human  race  when  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  them,  they 
have  been  resettled  in  countries  furthest 
from  their  most  grievous  memories  and 
where  they  are  making  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

That  has  been  the  achievement  of  the 
, International  Refugee  Organization,  one  of 
the  United  Nations'  agencies  over  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  been  able  to  exercise 
a  veto.  Terminated  at  the  end  of  January. 
IRO  spent  $500,000,000.  but  every  cent  was 
worth  while  because  it  saved  lives  and  offered 
fresh  hope  for  the  discouraged. 

Such  a  complex  venture  required  smooth 
administration,  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  two  dozen  nationalities. 
and  genuine  devotion  to  assist  fellow  hu- 
mans. The  Inspiration  for  continuing  the 
work,  often  under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions, came  from  the  top.  from  a  youthful- 
appearing  American  academician.  J.  Donald 
Klngsley.  Director-General  of  IRO. 

Forty-four  years  old.  Klngsley  has  amassed 
a  wide  background  of  experience  In  university 
faculties — where  he  learned  patience,  he 
claims — and  varied  Government  service  that 
ran  the  gamut  from  the  President's  Scientiflc 
Research  Board  to  program  coordinator  at 
the  White  House. 

At  the  moment  Klngsley  is  agent -general 
of  the  U.  N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
which,  unfortunately,  must  function  with 
Its  hands  tied. 

"All  of  Korea  is  a  front-line  area,"  Kings- 
ley  told  me  in  his  crammed  offices  hard  by 
the  old  League  of  Nations'  Palais  Wilson. 
"So  long  as  that  condition  exists,  priority 
must  go  to  the  U.  N.  forces.  We  can't  get 
Into  their  hair  and  to  operate  properly  we've 
unavoidably  got  to  get  in  somebody's  way." 

Which  is  what  he  did  In  making  the  IRO 
program  effective.  The  Russians  wanted  re- 
settlemifltt — only  on  their  own  terms.  They 
demanded  the  return  of  everyone  whose  na- 
tionality is  today  regarded  as  Soviet  by  MVis- 
cow.  That  includes  areas  taken  over  forcibly 
by  Russia.    Tbe  satellite  states  In  the  U.  N. 


•choed  that  demand  and  when  Klngsley  In- 
sisted that  there  could  be  only  voluntary. 
not  forcible,  repatriation,  he  was  condemned 
by  some  of  the  most  vitriolic  Soviet  tongues. 
"Klngsley  ts  a  murderer  and  a  butcher." 
some  of  the  castigatlon  went.  Not  content 
to  let  it  go  at  that,  the  Russians  recently  saw 
a  far  more  sinister  objective  to  Klngsley 'a 
role.  » 

"This  man  Klngsley,"  thundered  Alexel 
Pavlov,  the  spade-bearded  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Prance,  "is  the  chief  spy  for  the 
North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organization." 

In  his  4  years  of  restoring  human  derelicts 
to  sound  members  of  society,  Klngsley  was 
under  a  continuing  fire  from  the  Russians. 
They  wanted  to  blot  out  IRO  completely; 
saw  no  need  for  It,  they  clalmea,  unless  they 
could  have  control  of  so-called  Russian  na- 
tionals. Klngsley,  frequently  under  pres- 
sure, refused  to  budge. 

"Unhappily,  the  refugee  Is  a  characteristic 
product  of  the  kind  of  world  conflict  we  are 
now  witnessing."  he  replied  to  Soviet  charges. 
"Ther?  are  many  millions  of  refugees  in  the 
world  for  whom  IRO  has  never  been  respon- 
sible, and  their  numbers  Increase  from  day 
to   day    and    from   week    to    week." 

Because  he  considered  the  plight  of  the 
refugees  first.  Klngsley  remained  unper- 
turbed by  the  periodic  International  squalls 
the  Russians  Induced  about  IRO  at  confer- 
ence tables.  Before  his  agency  completed  Its 
work,  it  transferred  1.100,000  people  from 
Europe  to  countries  that  asked  for  them — 
from  the  United  States  to  Israel  and  from 
Australia  to  Paraguay. 

The  IRO  operation  wasn't  confined  to 
processing  refugees  through  camps.  For 
years  It  handled  a  shipping  program  four 
times  as  large  as  the  great  steamer  lines,  ran 
huge  sanitoria,  conducted  vocational  training 
programs  in  40  languages,  and  shipped  refu- 
gees off  to  new  homes  at  the  rate  of  1.500  a 
day.  It  conducted  the  most  extensive  tuber- 
culosis program  In  Europe  and  as  a  legacy 
bequeathed  hospitals  and  equipment  to  gov- 
ernments In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

"It  had  to  be  done  and  done  effectively 
and  efficiently."  Klngsley  said  reflectively. 
•Remember  that  the  refugee  bomb  Is  not  a 
technical  Invention  that  you  can  store  away 
in  a  vault  and  use  at  will.  But  It's  Just  as 
real.  Just  as  explosive,  and  far  less  control- 
lable. Once  It  gets  out  of  hand,  it  might  well 
be  capable  of  setting  off  all  others." 

Today  a  new  international  migration 
agency  has  taken  over  the  remaining  obliga- 
tions of  IRO.  About  20  nations  are  inter- 
ested In  seeing  what  can  be  done  for  a  surplus 
population  of  5,000.000  in  Europe,  most  of 
them  leading  squalid  existences  today.  The 
question  of  resettling  them,  making  them 
hopeful,  productive,  and  sound  is  a  chal- 
lenging issue  to  the  free  world. 

As  yet,  nobody  has  been  appointed  to  head 
the  new  agency.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  a  nominee.  It  seems  to  me. 
Klngsley  has  already  proved  himself. 

f  RCIOIN. 


Death  of  E.  S.  Bayard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

,      OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  of  De- 
cember 13.  1952.  relating  to  the  career 
of  E.  S.  Bayard,  who  passed  away  last 
November  14.    He  was  a  citizen  of  Penn- 


sylvania and  a  prominent  writer  on  agri- 
cultural subjects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

B.  S.  Bataro,  1867-1953 

Edwin  Stanton  Bayard,  editor  emeritus  of 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  died  in  Pittsburgh  on 
November  14.  lacking  a  month  of  being  85 
years  old.  He  is  survived  by  his  son.  Samuel 
Preston  Bayard  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College:  one  sister.  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Brubaker 
of  Waynesburg;  a  niece.  Mrs.  James  T.  Sut- 
ton of  Waynesburg:  and  a  nephew.  Bayard 
Brubaker  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Bayard  was  born  in  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  December  13.  1867.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  three  children.  His  father  Samuel  Peter 
Bayard  died  when  Edwin  was  9  years  old. 
His  mother.  Martha  Ellen  (Lutz)  Bayard, 
a  woman  of  exceptional  courage,  character, 
and  ability,  reared  and  educated  the  three 
children,  bequeathing  to  them  a  legacy  of 
character  and  high  Ideals  more  valuable 
than  any  material  wealth.  On  bis  father's 
side  he  traces  to  the  famovis  patriot  of 
France,  the  Chevalier  Pierre  du  Terrall  de 
Bayard,  "le  chevalier  sans  peur  ou  sans 
reproche"  (the  knight  without  fear  or 
blame). 

At  the  age  of  22  Edwin  was  graduated  from 
Waynesburg  College.  He  planned  to  study 
law  at  Princeton,  but  funds  being  low  in  the 
Bayard  family  at  that  time,  he  got  a  Job  in 
the  editorial  department  of  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer  In  Pittsburgh  at  $8 
a  week.  He  stuck  to  that  Job  for  63  years. 
improving  it  as  he  went  along.  In  1895  he 
was  made  editor  of  the  publication  and  in 
1928.  when  several  farm  papers  consolidated, 
he  continued  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  In  Pittsburgh.  Thus  when  he  retired 
in  1950  he  had  served  as  editor  of  this  paper 
and  Its  predecessor  for  55  years. 

In  this  half  century  as  editor  of  a  farm 
paper  Bayard  became  a  dominant  figure  in 
Pennsylvania  agriculture.  Parslghted  and 
forceful,  he  encouraged  and  assisted  In 
countless  movements  which  have  grown  and 
proved  their  worth.  His  Interests  were  broad 
and  his  energy  tireless.  For  38  years  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  for  many  years  was  chairman  df  Its 
executive  committee.  For  more  than  a  gen- 
eration he  championed  the  things  which 
made  possible  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  school  of  agriculture  at  that  In- 
stitution. 

A  natural  leader.  Bayard  was  called  on  to 
serve  in  many  capacities.  He  accepted  re- 
sponsibility without  qualm  and  dispatched 
arduous  duties  with  distinction.  He  was 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rotary  Club, 
president  of  the  East  Liberty  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  president  ol  the  Pennsylvania 
Livestock  Breeders'  Assoc^tlon.  He  helped 
to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
was  Instigator  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Rural  Electrification,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  electric  service  for  farmers.  He 
started  the  flrst  farm  program  on  radio.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  many 
organizations  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
such  as  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
and  a  number  of  fraternities.  He  belonged 
to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  the  City  Farmers  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Allegheny  County  Farm  Bureau,  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Bayard  was  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  writer 
and  a  speaker  about  agriculture.  He  owned 
three  farms  totaling  616  acres  in  Indiana 
County.  Pa.,  and.  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Burton,  owned  a  farm  in  Greene 
County  on  which,  at  the  time  of  its  dispersal, 
was  the  oldest  herd  of  purebred  Angus  cattle 
In  Pennsylvania. 

As  an  editor  Bayard  was  clear,  consistent, 
and  conservative.   He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
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old  school,  firm  In  his  convictions,  and  out- 
spoken in  his  opinions.  There  was  never  any 
question  of  where  he  stood  on  a  proposition. 
His  analysis  of  Issues  was  simple  and  straight- 
forward. Not  a  fancy  writer,  he  was  an  ef- 
fective one.  And  his  Intellectual  Integrity 
was  admired  by  his  friends  and  respected  by 
his  opponents.  He  had  no  enemies  nor  any 
time  for  Intrigue.  He  often  found  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  minority,  but  that  did  not 
bother  him  as  long  as  he  thought  he  was 
right.  Principle  came  flrst;  expediency  was 
not  In  his  vocabulary. 

But  all  of  these  things  tell  little  about 
Bayard.  It  was  his  personality,  his  vision, 
and  wisdom,  his  tolerance,  his  wholesome 
and  abundant  humor,  his  adamant  stand 
for  what  he  considered  right  and  his  "sweet 
reasonableness"  in  all  matters  that  stamp>ed 
his  trade-mark  on  the  minds  of  men  and 
made  them  better  citizens  for  having  known 
him.  He  was  a  leader  by  acclamation,  a  guide 
by  experience,  an  inspiration  by  example. 

Bayard  had  the  rare  gift  of  wrapping  doses 
of  wisdom  in  capsules  of  humor.  He  was 
popular  as  a  speaker  and  especially  as  a 
toastmaster.  A  meeting  never  dragged  with 
Edwin  at  the  head  table — or  in  the  audience 
for  that  matter.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  to  help  a  tiresome  orator  reach  the  end 
of  a  dull  discourse,  to  the  relief  of  listeners. 
by  some  pertinent  remark  which  brought 
laughter  to  the  crowd.  There  was  something 
of  Lincoln  In  his  make-up.  a  homely  true- 
ringing  philosophy,  an  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature,  a  healing  sympathy,  an  Inspiring 
solution  of  perplexing  problems.  Bayard  was 
a  Jovial  man.  There  were  no  long  faces 
around  him.  Fear  and  grief  vanished  in  his 
presence.  Charles  E.  Snyder,  editor  ol  the 
Daily  Drovers  Journal.  In  Chicago,  and  a 
long-time  associate,  describes  him  well  as 
follows: 

"It  is  the  human  side  of  this  half-century 
editor  that  can  be  known  only  to  those  In 
Intimate  contact  with  his  life.  This  Is  a 
story  revealed  In  terms  of  dissipated  wor- 
ries. Time  and  again  he  has  said  the  right 
word,  he  has  done  the  right  thing,  to  ease 
sorrow,  to  point  the  way.  to  give  in  word 
and  substance  the  Uft  that  puts  the  dis- 
couraged, the  defeated  man  on  his  feet. 

"Gifted  In  humor,  gifted  In  IntelUgence. 
gifted  In  love  of  his  fellow  man.  this  great 
editor  shows  himself  a  great  man  by  using 
these  talenU  to  help  others.  In  a  quiet,  un- 
pretentious way.  Those  who  know  Edwin 
Stanton  Bayard  best  love  him  most." 

Bayard  was  a  sportsman — of  sorts.  Let  us 
say  of  a  right  good  sort,  if  somewhat  un- 
orthodox. He  would  shoot  a  rabbit — In  self- 
defense,  and  possibly  a  pheasant  to  test  his 
skill,  but  so  far  as  I  know  he  never  shot  a 
deer  or  himted  one.  He  did  once  shoot  an 
antelope  in  his  younger  days,  but  that  was 
no  doubt  an  accident.  He  would  catch  a 
trout — if  he  could — on  a  dry  fly,  but  not  on 
a  worm.  He  might  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment "bet  a  nickel's  worth  of  good  cigars" 
on  a  "hoss"  race  or  a  ball  game,  but  he  recog- 
nized the  evils  of  gambling  and  often  warned 
county  agents  and  extension  specialists  on 
thU  matter.  sUUng  that  "doubtful  things 
are  very  uncertain." 

Bayard  was  a  likable  person.  He  liked 
people  and  he  liked  things — good,  whole- 
some, useful,  beautiful  things.  He  was  a 
livestock  man  and  a  Judge  of  cattle.  He 
liked  and  knew  a  good  type  steer.  He  ap- 
preciated the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  trotting 
horse  and.  if  it  had  one.  he  probably  knew 
its  pedigree.  He  was  connoisseur  of  pre- 
cious stones.  He  liked  good  poetry  and  lit- 
erature. He  tried  to  like  classical  music,  but 
his  success  In  that  direction  was  not  con- 
spicuous. However,  he  did  suggest  and  help 
establish  the  gorgeous  flower  gardens  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  he  lent  his 
name  and  Influence  to  worthy  causes  and 
movements  too  numero\is  to  recall  and  too 
lengthy  to  list  here.  The  good  that  such 
men  do  is  not  "interred  with  their  bones" 
but  lives  on  in  the  mind  and  memories  of 
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others  as  a  setting  sun  gUds  clouds  In  a 
western  sky. 

As  for  E.  S.  Bayard,  he  was  like  a  wise 
and  kind  father  to  us  for  36  years,  so  our 
grief  at  his  passing  is  real  and  poignant, 
but  tempered  with  gratitude  for  having 
known  him. 


Need  for  Permanent  Small  Basinets 
Committee  in  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XiTNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
release  recently  issued  by  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Inc..  urging  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Small  Business  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Eighty-third  Congress  has  now  been 
In  session  for  nearly  2  weeks  and  we  "  are 
amazed  that  no  definite  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
point members  of  the  permanent  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunittce.  We  make  this 
statement  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  E8. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  second  session,  which 
states: 

"Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  krujwn  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  to  donslst  of 
13  Senatcn-8  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress." 

The  resolution  Is  clear  that  these  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  at  t*he  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress  so  why  should  there  be 
any  delay? 

The  Republican  platform  pledged  to  small 
business:  "We  will  maintain  special  com- 
mittees in  Congress  whose  chief  function  will 
be  to  study  and  review  continuously  the 
problems  of  small  business  and  recommend 
legislation  for  their  reUef." 

General  Eisenhower  on  October  16.  1952, 
said :  "Small  business  Is  the  backlxine  of  the 
American  economy.  On  its  productivity  and 
prosperity  depend  the  well-being  df  millions 
of  American  consumers  and  workers.  The 
great  production  record  of  small  business 
during  World  War  n  was  a  real  part  of  our 
defense  effort.  To  support  our  present  de- 
fense effort  we  are  again  relying,  to  a  great 
degree,  upon  small  business. 

"The  Republican  Party  has  always  cham- 
pioned small  business.  It  was  a  Republican 
Congress  that  enacted  the  basic  antitrust 
law.  the  Sherman  Act.  Republican  adminis- 
trations have  always  seen  to  Its  vigorous  and 
fair  enforcement.  So  will  the  next  Repub- 
lican administration. 

"During  World  War  II  It  took  the  prodding 
of  the  Republican  Party  In  Congress  to  force 
the  administration  to  set  up  small  business 
committees  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
to  set  up  small  business  divisions  In  each 
branch  of  the  armed  services.  Without  such 
assistance,  small  business  would  have  been 
unable  to  make  Its  outstanding  defense 
production  record.  More  recently.  It  was  a 
Republican,  the  late  Senator  Kenneth  S. 
Wherry,  who,  after  a  valiant  fight,  forced 
the  Democrat  Eighty-first  Congress  to  make 


permanent  the  United  States  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  new  Republican 
administration  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  committee  and  will  consult  it  often." 
The  Democratic  platform  pledged  to  small 
business:  "Congress  has  esublished  the 
Permanent  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Special  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  have  continued 
to  render  great  service  to  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  We  favor  continuance 
of  both  these  conunlttees  with  all  the  f>ower 
to  Investigate  and  report  conditions,  correct 
discriminations,  and  propose  needed  leeisla- 
Uon." 

Should  there  be  anv  failure  to  reconstitute 
the  Senate  Small  linslness  Committee  Im- 
mediately as  originally  intended  by  the  reso- 
lution, and  fought  for  very  vigorously  by 
the  late  Senator  Wherry,  small  business  of 
this  Nation  wUl  look  upon  the  platform 
pledges  of  both  political  parties  as  Just  a 
repetition  of  mere  political  oratory. 


Waste  Not;  Want  Not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Govern- 
ment economy,  like  charity,  must  begin 
at  home.  This  elementary  fact  has  been 
almost  completely  obscured  in  recent 
yeai-s  by  some  rather  weird  economic 
theories  which  have  been  conjured  up 
to  prove  what  the  administration  wanted 
proved.  On  the  new  concepts  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditure,  the  more  you 
spent,  the  richer  you  became,  even  if 
you  could  not  pay  for  what  you  were 
buying.  Federal  borrowing  by  some 
mysterious  process  became  different 
from  private  borrowing,  and  ideas  that 
might  have  landed  an  individual  in  the 
local  hoosegow  for  out-Ponzi-ing  Ponzi 
were  rewarded  with  everything  but  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  when  they  came  out  of 
a  Government  spender's  fertile  imagi- 
nation. 

The  easy-money  days  are  over. 
Wasteful  spending,  indiscriminate  poli- 
cies of  quick  loans  on  poorly  investi- 
gated security,  purchases  of  supplies 
sufficient  for  years  to  come,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  unnecessai-y  staff  members 
to  build  up  departmental  standing — all 
this  is  over,  and  the  sooner  the  boys  in 
the  back  rooms  find  it  out  the  better. 

President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet  is  the 
best  notice  ever  sent  out  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  is  the  flrst  time  in  years 
that  it  has  been  safe  for  a  citizen  to  look 
up  from  his  bedsheets  in  the  morning. 


Need  for  Better  Immii^ation  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  NOKTH  CABOLINA  t 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Good 
Italians,  Too,"  published  in  the  Burling- 
ton (N.  C.)  Times-News  of  January  12, 
1953.  The  article  deals  with  the  need 
for  better  immigration  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Good  Italians,  Too 
Despite  the  fact  that  Italians,  alien  and 
foreign-born,  have  been  identified  with  much 
of  the  major  criminal  record  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  there  still  remain 
many  good,  loyal  citizens  among  them. 

Those  who  were  present  last  week  when 
Senator  Wnxis  Smtth  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  their  guests  here,  recall  his 
emphasis  upon  immigration.  It  has  been 
too  lax,  it  has  been  too  easy  for  the  wrong 
tjrpe,  the  undesirable,  the  subversive,  to  enter 
the  United  States  legally  and  illegally.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  illegal  Immigrants  are 
In  the  United  States,  many  of  them  Italians, 
with  no  desire  to  become  naturalized,  loyal 
American  citizens. 

Many  of  the  biggest  scale  rackets  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  including  liquor 
In  the  prewar  dry  area,  narcotics,  white 
slavery,  blackmail,  miu-der,  bear  the  names 
of  Italians.  All  these  disgrace  the  heritage 
of  their  countrymen  and  women  who  were 
and  are  masters  as  musicians,  poets,  painters, 
leaders  In  the  fields  of  science  and  inven- 
tion, artisans  in  front  ranks  Identified. 

Senator  SMrra  is  convinced,  along  with  so 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  the  laxity 
of  immigration  laws,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  screen  aliens,  weed  them  out. 
return  them  to  their  source  or  origin  If 
need  be  In  the  interest  of  national  security, 
is  responsible  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  sub- 
versive activities  In  the  country  today.  He 
Is  so  right. 

The  foreign-born  citizen  In  t^  United 
States  whose  interest  is  racketeering  Instead 
of  good  citizenship  has  no  place  in  thecoun- 
try.  After  granted  citizenship,  if  it  is  vio- 
lated. It  should  be  revoked  and  expulsion 
from  the  country  Inunediate  and  final. 

Check  on  aliens,  most  of  them  in  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  the  country,  is  something 
that  isn't  done  as  It  should  be  by  local  and 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  This  ^country 
should  welcome  good  citizens  from  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  is  too  good  to  be  a 
dumping  ground  for  any  percentage  of  riff- 
raff from  anywhere.  Yet  It  is  receptive  to 
such.  If  carelessly. 

The  McCarr  an -Walter  Act  of  1952.  that 
required  an  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto,  hearkens  back  to  the  time  of  Senator 
Robert  R.  (Our  Bob)  Reynolds  when  he  was 
the  stanchest  immigration-control  advocate 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  see,  years  ahead,  what  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  strikes  at.  Yet  he  wa« 
subjected  to  political  criticisms  and  defeated. 
by  the  reigning  bosses  of  American  politics 
caring  more  for  patronage  within  the  cycle 
ot  their  time  than  the  present  or  future 
welfare  of  their  country. 

The  first  obligation  of  government  In  the 
United  States,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  is  the  preservation  of  the  country 
for  those  who  love  It  and  deserve  protection. 
On  immigration  this: 

Bold  Joe  Puski,  Sacramento  underworld 
king,  boasted  he,  because  of  his  block  of 
votes,  was  Immune.  He  blundered  in  putting 
a  very  young  girl  into  one  of  his  dens.  Con- 
victed, imprisoned  in  San  Quentin,  he  was 
No.  33.548.  When  his  term  was  up  Federal 
inunlgration  officers  met  him  at  the  gate. 
He  was  deported  from  New  York  on  the 
steamship  Conte  Rossi  October  22.  1922.  to 
his  native  Italy.    At  that  time  any  passage 


of  a  Registration  of  Aliens  Act  was  prevented 
by  blundering  idealists.  These  gulped  down 
propaganda  of  Interference  with  personal 
liberties. 

Some  blundering  Idealists  now  even  advo- 
cate the  United  States  of  America's  aban- 
doning its  sovereignty  as  to  immigration 
control  to  United  Nations  seepage. 

The  prompt  June  1952  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  their  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act  constituted  an  emphatic 
restatement  of  the  1921-22-24  quota  acts. 

It  is  admitted  readily,  and  not  without 
gratitude,  that  within  the  century  Immi- 
grants have  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  America.  The  name 
list  Is  long  of  those  who  have  been  creators. 
Their  opposites  have  been  leeches  and  para- 
sites, a  list  of  names  many  times  too  long. 

Tightening  of  immigration  laws  is  far 
overdue  as  the  new  law  becomes  effective. 
It  applies  to  screening,  through  fine  mesh,  to 
prove  that  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
country  are  worthy  of  a  friendly  reception, 
that  they  will  keep  the  trust  in  them. 


now  In  this  Instance,' the  Ohio  commission 
seems  fully  warranted  in  appealing  to  the 
courts  for  more  gas  if  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  does  not  back  up  on  its  sviqil- 
ciously  arbitrary  decision. 


Need  For  More  Fuel  Gas  in  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ohio  Can  Use  More  Fuel  Gas," 
published  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis- 
patch of  December  17.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ohio  Can  Usk  Moke  Pttel  Oas 

Ohio  needs  gas.  But  Ohio  has  been  de- 
prived of  an  added  supply  that  has  been 
offered  it  beca\ise  a  bureau  in  Washington 
says  Ohio  cannot  have  it. 

Recently  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission protested  a  ruling  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  which  said  that  the  Texas- 
Ohio  Co.  could  not  build  a  gas  pipe  line 
f  torn  Texas  to  a  point  in  Ohio  near  Lancaster. 
The  Texas-Ohio  Co.,  the  Federal  bureau  said, 
had  not  proved  that  it  has  adequate  supplies 
of  gas  to  fill  such  a  pipe  line. 

Yet,  the  Ohio  commission  says  that  the 
record  shows  the  company  could  deliver  gas 
at  competitive  rates. 

And  the  Ohio  commission  points  out  that 
this  State's  critical  gas  shortage  is  threaten^ 
ing  iu  economic  health.  The  way  has  been 
paved  for  an  appeal  to  the  courts  if  the 
Federal  Bureau  does  not  reverse  its  ruling. 

This  kind  of  hindrance  to  development  and 
even  danger  to  normal  economic  health  are 
the  hallmarks  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
There  is  a  case  for  the  Federal  control  of 
power  in  the  Nation,  as  long  as  that  control 
is  supervisory.  There  is  no  place  for  arbi- 
trary control  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government  Bureaus  in  recent 
years  have  been  quite  generous  in  allotting 
to  practically  all  comers  gas  that  might  well 
have  been  more  extensively  used  in  Ohio  and 
other  similar  aresis  where  natural  gas  has 
long  been  considered  an  essential  fuel.  They 
have  distributed  it  freely  into  new  areas  un- 
accustomed to  gas  and  have  sanctioned  the 
extension  of  gas  pipe  lines  into  commiuiities 
where  gas  Is  almost  a  novelty. 

As  a  result/  Ohio's  needs,  while  expanding, 
have  been  more  and  more  restricted.    And 


Report  of  Hon.  Michael  V.  DiSalle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  report  of  Hon. 
Michael  V.  DiSalle  as  special  consultant 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency; 

OmoE  or  Pucs  Stabilizatioh, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1952. 
Hon.  RooEs  L.  Putnam. 

Administrator,  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Rocn:  I  am  herewith  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  present  status  and  recom-  , 
mendations  for  the  future  use  of  price  con- 
trols.   As  you  no  doubt  remember.  I  reported 
as  per  your  request  on  December  1. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  in- 
volved, the  report  is  of  necessity  not  as  de- 
tailed ak  I  would  have  like  it  to  be.  but  I 
believe  that  it  generally  covers  the  subject 
of  the  research  which  you  asked  me  to  un- 
dertake. 

I  am  attaching  also  a  list  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  talked  with  reference  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  report.  The  conclu- 
sions are  mine  as  is  the  responsibility  for 
the  same.  The  discussions  held  were  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  Information,  experi- 
ence, and  possible  recommendations.  "There 
was  a  marked  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  potential  or  existing  pressures 
present  and  the  possibility  of  setting  them  in 
motion.  Some  disagreed  as  to  the  need  for 
direct  controls  but  generally  the  position 
was  against  premature  discard  of  their  use. 

Please  permit  me  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you.  the  members  of  your  staff,  and 
the  OPS  staff  for  their  kind  cooperation.  I 
sincerely  feel  there  Is  a  great  potentiality 
for  good  that  can  still  be  accomplished 
through  the  judicious  use  of  the  stabilization 
program. 

I  enjoyed  this  opportunity  of  working  with 
you  again  and  hope  that  the  report  will  b« 
of  some  use. 

With  every  best  personal  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael   V.  DcSaxxs. 

Repokt  to  Rocn  L.  Pvtwam,  AoMnrmrnsTOB, 
Economic   SrABtUEAnoN   Aamcr 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  today  the  Nation  is  experienc- 
ing a  period  of  economic  stability.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  states  in 
its  most  recent  report: 

"In  the  12  months  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  the  op- 
eration of  our  economy  has  been  quite  stable. 
This  stability  is  revealed  by'  a  close  study  of 
commodity  prices  at  the  present  time  as  com- 
pared to  a  year  ago." 

That  this  condition  might  have  been 
achieved  without  the  imposition  of  direct 
controls  has  been  debated,  but  we  know  as  a 
certainty  that  It  has  been  achieved  with  the 
use  of  direct  controls  and  that  our  produc- 
tion and  productive  capacity  has  increased  to 
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high  levels  not  long  ago  deemed  unattain- 
able! 

In-  the  course  of  the  operation  of  this  kind 
of  program,  errors  will  be  committed,  for  such 
programs  are  complex  and  they  are  operated 
by  people.  But  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
report  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  place  the 
blame  for  mistakes  in  judgment.  Blame  is  a 
national  product  for  which  we  seem  to  have 
an  unlimited  productive  capacity,  and  which 
never  Is  found  on  the  list  of  commodities 
in  short  supply. 

There  are  so  many  positive  factors  to  em- 
phasize and  so  many  correct  decisions  for 
which  vn  can  be  grateful  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  looking  at  errors  is  the  possible  use 
of  the  good  gained  by  their  correction  in 
achieving  a  better  balanced  course  for  the 
future. 

The  use  of  direct  controls  In  our  economy 
Is  inseparably  tied  with  the  decisions  made 
In  connection  with  our  foreign  policy,  our  na- 
tional security,  and  the  conduct  of  our  af- 
fairs that  might  be  forced  upon  us  by  world 
conditions,  the  control  of  which  may  not  fall 
completely  within  our  direction  or  guidance. 

For  example,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  In  its  September  21.  1&52,  report 
on  the  subject  the  Threat  to  Our  National 
Security,  had  this  to  say: 

-The  threat  to  our  security  exists  because 
of  the  expansion  of  Soviet  power  in  the  wake 
of  the  war  and  because  cf  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  non-Communist 
world  which  provide  temjitatlon  and  oppor- 
tunity for  further  expansion  of  Communist 
power.  The  power  of  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
thus  come  into  conflict  with  our  interests  or 
those  of  our  allies  at  many  points  around  the 
world." 

It  was  this  conflict  with  ovir  Interests  as 
represented  by  our  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  that  took  us  into  Korea  and 
that  brought  into  play  the  Inflationary  spiral 
of  late  1950  and  early  1951 

After  World  War  II  we  had  quickly 
scrapped  controls;  In  fact,  the  action  was 
considered  as  being  prempture  in  the  minds 
of  many  people.  But  it  was  in  keeping  with 
our  own  natural  impatience  with  conflict 
and  controls  of  any  kind.  This  was  a  factor 
which  also  contributed  to  the  reluctance  to 
embark  upon  another  controls  program  at 
a  time  when  the  action  In  Korea  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  short  duration  and  small 
econoniic  hnpact.  If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing, we  certainly  recei\ed  a  lesson  as  to 
what  can  happen  to  an  economy  already  run- 
ning at  high  speed,  as  it  receives  an  addi- 
tional  psychological    push. 

In  June  of  1950  we  hiul  no  direct  con- 
trols. Taxes  were  Incruajed  almost  im- 
mediately; we  were  not  suffering  from  short- 
ages; the  national  budget  was  not  only  in 
balance,  but  during  the  year  showed  a  siz- 
able cash  surplus.  Yes.  our  economic  house 
was  in  order,  but  the  winds  of  anticipatory 
buying  practically  wrecked  us.  before  we 
could  tighten  down  the  storm  windows. 

In  8  months  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  8  percent,  the  whoU-sale  index  16  per- 
cent, and  the  spot  market  Index  60  per- 
cent, and  we  chose  up  sides  as  we  engaged 
in  a  race  between  prices  and  wages.  Those 
were  the  factors  that  led  to  the  Imposition 
of  direct  controls,  and  those  are  the  forces 
that  have  since  been  quieted  but  not  ren- 
dered impotent. 

the    IUMEDUTE    rUTUBB 

Directing  the  report  first  to  the  question — 
Should  controls  be  scrapped  l>etween  now 
and  January  20,  1953? 

My  answer  is  a  positive  "No."  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  use  of  direct  controls 
is  tied  in  with  our  decision  as  to  foreign 
policy,  our  secvu-ity  program,  and  the  part  we 
intend  to  play  in  the  strengthening  of  our 
allies.    These  decisions  will  be  known  early 


In  the  next  administration.  With  them  will 
come  the  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  ad- 
ditional inflationary  pressures  will  assert 
themselves.  A  decision  to  expand  or  to  ac- 
centuate activities  In  Korea,  or  to  enter  in 
active  participation  in  other  theaters,  might 
furnish  the  small  spark  needed  to  Ignite 
again  the  pressures  that  we  know  are  pres- 
ent. 

Between  now  and  January  20,  it  is  my 
recommendation  that  no  major  action  be 
taken  either  as  to  decontrol,  suspension  or 
basic  change  in  policy,  but  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  maintain  the  statvis  quo.  By 
maintaining  the  status  quo  we  do  not  mean 
a  policy  of  inaction  but  a  program  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  following  points: 

(a)  The  agency  should  go  forward  with  a 
positive  program  of  control  in  the  areas  in 
which  such  control  is  permitted  by  law  and 
will  serve  a  useful  purp>ose. 

(b)  The  heavy  administrative  burden  of 
applying  present  pricing  standards  could 
continue  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  interim 
adjustments  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data 
already  available  or  readily  attainable 
through  informal  methods. 

(c)  As  complete  a  program  of  food  price 
stabilization  as  p>ossible  with  suggested  im- 
provements in  the  present  program  and  law 
to  be  made  available  to  the  incoming  admin- 
istration. 

For  example,  the  action  contemplating  the' 
establishment  of  local  stabilization  boards 
might  be  desirable.  But  it  is  necessarily  a 
long-term  program,  and  the  final  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  people  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  continuance  or  total  dis- 
continuance of  the  program.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  operation  of  the  pilot  boards  that 
have  been  established  will  provide  valuable 
experience  which  can  be  used  in  making  the 
final  decision. 

The  decision  as  to  total  suspension  or  de- 
control In  consumer  areas  should  also  be  left 
for  study  in  connection  with  the  over -all 
program. 

Personnel  actions  should  be  frozen,  that 
Is.  no  new  employees  should  be  brought  in. 
Budget  restrictions  are  such  that  some  re- 
duction in  force  will  be  necessary.  This 
might  be  achieved  by  natural  attrition  plus 
the  freeze  in  employment.  If  not.  additional 
reductions  should  be  kept  to  an  orderly  mini- 
mum with  every  effort  made  to  retain 
trained  and  experienced  personnel. 

An  Immediate  designation  by  the  incoming 
administration  of  a  person  who  would  be- 
come familiar  with  the  general  needs  of  the 
program  during  this  period  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful,  in  helping  to  arrive  at  deci- 
sions which  will  have  to  be  made  as  Con- 
gress begins  its  hearings.  This  has  been 
recommended  to  Senator  Hfnrt  Cabot  Lodge, 
liaison  representative  of  the  Incoming  ad- 
ministration. It  is  hoped  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  soon. 

LONCEK-SANCE  PKOBLEMS 

What  about  the  period  after  January  20? 

Again  the  answer  lies  with  the  decisions 
to  be  made  by  the  new  administration  on  the 
broad  issues  of  foreign  policy,  and  also  on  the 
decisions  that  might  have  to  be  made  as  the 
result  of  actions  taken  by  the  Soviets  in  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  the  world  markets  of  basic  materials 
are  sensitive  to  those  decisions  was  demon- 
strated in  the  week  ending  November  26. 
1932.  Early  In  the  week  when  truce  prospects 
in  Korea  appeared  improved,  many  commodi- 
ties declined,  but  by  midweek,  when  the 
India  peace  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  many  prices  advanced. 

During  this  period  Congress  will  be  in  ses- 
sion and  hearings  have  been  announced  on 
a  possible  renewal  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  Congressional  reaction  to  executive  de- 
cision can  be  quickly  translated  into  legis- 
lative action. 


INTLATIONART  PSESSTTSZS^STCLL  rxiST 

The  situation  existing  today  can  be  sum- 
marized and  kept  up  to  date  for  legislative 
and  executive  review.  The  pressure  upon  the 
price  agency  for  increases  and  decontrol  is 
heavy  in  many,  many  areas  and  this  fact  in 
itself  demonstrates  what  might  happen  to 
prices  in  those  areas  in  the  event  decon- 
trol was  ordered.  Attached  hereto  find  list 
of  areas  pressing  for  price  relief  under  ex- 
isting standards  In  Just  the  Industrial  Mate- 
rials and  Manufactured  Goods  Division.  (Ex- 
hibit A.)  Many  of  the  basic  inflationary  fac- 
tors today  are  similar  to  those  existing  in 
late  1950.  Personal  spendable  Income  Is  at  a 
high  peak;  business  and  industrial  expan- 
sion continues  at  high  levels;  cumvilative 
savings  are  at  high  levels  and  continue  to 
grow  at  an  almost  record-breaking  pace;  em- 
ployment is  at  an  all-time  high;  the  work- 
week continues  to  move  upward  as  the  re- 
sult of  shortages  of  manpower.  Indicating 
larger  earnings  for  the  expanded  workweek. 
Any  change  in  business  or  consumer  psychol- 
ogy could  readily  release  a-  new  buying  spree 
of  record-breaking  proportions. 

Consumer-credit  restrictions  have  been 
eliminated;  shortages  still  continue  In  a 
number  of  areas.  An  analysis  of  the  whole- 
sale price  index  shows  a  p)€rceptlble  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  commodities  approach- 
ing peak  prices.  Whereas  In  June  1952  only 
44  percent  of  commodities  were  within  1.9 
percent  of  their  peak,  in  October  of  1952,  50 
percent  were  in  that  category.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  Consiuner's  Price  Index  for 
the  period  ending  November  15, 1952,  will  also 
be  at  another  high  level. 

The  impression  has  been  created  that  di- 
rect controls  can  be  eliminated  without 
damaging  price  increases.  All  the  factors  in- 
volved lead  us  to  opposite  conclusions.  For 
example,  a  vast  number  of  items  continue 
at  record  or  near  record  highs.  For  example, 
see  Exhibits  B  and  C. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  story  of  Wednesday, 
December  3.  quotes  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
as  saying:  "The  persistent  rapid  growth  in 
private  indebtedness,  notably  in  consumer 
and  mortgage  debt,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
equanimity."  This  was  pxirsuant  to  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  report  showing  consumer 
credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  October 
amounting  to  $22,300,000,000,  up  $650,000.- 
000  from  September.  In  November  1951.  a 
year  ago.  there  was  Just  under  $20,000,000,000 
of  consumer  credit.  Since  May  of  this  year, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  dropped  its  control 
of  consumer  credit  pursuant  to  agitation  for  ' 
such  removal  from  Congress  and  other  - 
sources,  there  has  been  a  $2,100,000,000  boost 
in  credit  and  predictions  are  that  the  total 
may  go  as  high  as  $24,000,000,000  by  the 
year's  end.'  What  has  happened  to  personal 
disposable  Income,  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditure, net  savings  and  liquid  savings  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  attached  chart  marked 
"Exhibit  D."  But  It  can  be  noted  that  where- 
as disposable  personal  income  was  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  $199,100,000,000  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1950,  at  the  end  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1952,  It  had  reached  a  rate  of  $235,300,- 
000.000.  Personal  consumption  expenditures 
had  Increased  In  the  same  period  from  $189,- 
300,000,000  to  $215,000,000,000,  actual  net 
savings  from  $9,800,000,000  to  $20,300,000,000, 
and  liquid  savings  from  $266,100,000,000  to 
$231,700,000,000. 

Net  working  capital  of  United  States  cor- 
porations, marked  "Exhibit  E/'  was  increased 
from  $73,800,000,000  in  March  of  1950  to 
$85,700,000,000  In  June  of  1952. 

Any  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1953 
or  thereafter  must  necessarily  be  subject 
to  whatever  alterations,  modifications  or 
changes  that  must,  of  course,  await  the  de- 
termination by  the  new  Administration. 
Although  present  indications  are  that  new 
defense  obligations  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
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will  be  reduced,  actual  cash  erpendltures 
during  the  calendar  years  1953  and  1954  will 
be  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  In  the 
peacetime  history  ot  this  country.  The 
H^.OOO.OOO.OOO  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
will  be  Increased  by  approximately  $10,000,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1953  and  for  fiscal  1954 
there  no  doubt  will  be  an  increase  even  be- 
yond, since  these  years  will  see  an  Increase 
to  the  delivery  of  Items  with  long-lead  time. 
Any  reduction  In  defense  obligations  in  the 
forthcoming  budget,  will  not  be  noted  until 
Bometlme  after  the  fiscal  year  1954.  It  Is  of 
Interest  to  note  that  the  fixed  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  Armed  Forces  without  any 
provision  for  major  procurement  or  military 
pubUc  works  is  estimated  at  $25,200,000,000 
but  it  Is  very  hard  to  assume  a  program 
which  will  envision  an  armed  force  of  3»4 
million  people  without  some  expenditure  for 
.replacement  of  obsolescent  equipment  or  the 
acquisition  of  new  and  needed  defense 
weapons. 

But  even  assuming  that  such  an  operation 
Is  p>ossible  and  feasible,  the  fixed  cost  of 
operation  will  long  be  a  burden  on  the  Na- 
tion's budget,  again  demonstrating  that  com- 
plete relief  from  the  burden  of  military  ex- 
penditures will  not  come  in  a  world  in  which 
an  armaments  race  ccmtinuee  and  philoso- 
phies collide. 

Indications  are  very  strong  that  whereas 
the  rise  that  occurred  Immediately  following 
the  Korean  war  was  based  almost  wholly  on 
anticipatory  and  speculative  buying,  a  sharp 
rise  today  could  even  more  easily  be  sup- 
ported by  the  actual  status  of  otu-  economy 
and  could  be  set  in  motion  by  a  number  and 
Tarlety  of  Incidents.  There  are  some  d«fla- 
tionary  factors  present,  as  for  example  some 
reduction  of  the  bacKlog  in  consumer  de- 
mand and  an  Increase  In  our  productive 
capacity.  However,  neither  or  both  of  these 
achievements  has  been  so  complete  that  they 
In  themselves  could  hold  In  check  an  Infla- 
tionary rise  should  our  present  demands  sud- 
denly increase.  Each  month  that  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  capacity  and  production  is 
that  much  more  assurance  that  we  will  be 
able  to  travel  the  entire  path  between  the 
beginning  and  leveling  off  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram with  relative  economic  stability. 

To  the  cry  for  aln^ost  Immediate  disman- 
tling of  the  structure  of  direct  controls,  one 
might  ask  why  should  we  make  the  choice 
Inunediately  between  the  certainty  of  sta- 
bility and  the  unknown  developments  that 
might  occur  should  we  destroy  this  weapon 
that  may  be  needed  in  our  economic  arma- 
ment. 

After  all.  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Nation  In  an  uncertain  world,  we  cannot 
possibly  risk  the  chance  of  reckless  adven- 
ture when  we  recognize  the  fact  that  eco- 
nomic strength  Is  as  essential  to  survival 
'    as  Is  military  strength  and  sectirlty. 

In  times  of  relative  world  peace,  we  main- 
tain some  standing  armed  forces  and  our 
armament  program  Is  at  a  minimum.  This 
fluctuates  with  changing  conditions  in  the 
world.  T^  same  approach  should  be  used 
in  appraising  our  econopilc  needs  in  times 
of  great  potential  dangers.  We  should  not 
destroy  any  one  of  the  number  of  economic 
controls,  both  direct  and  indirect,  that  might 
have  to  be  brought  Into  place  in  the  event 
of  aggravated  world  conditions.  To  each 
technique  we  should  allocate  its  proper  per- 
'  spective  and  its  proper  functions. 

PBXCC-CONTBOL  LIMITATIONS 

Price  control  will  never  become  a  very  pop- 
ular technique,  and  it  is  always  an  easy  prey 
before  legislative  bodies.  First  of  all  it  Is 
an  trrttant;  and  secondly,  it  can  never  hope 
for  strong  consumer  support.  No  price  Is 
ever  low  enough  to  satisfy  the  average  con- 
sumer to  the  point  that  he  will  become  an 
ardent  devotee  ot  price  ccmtrols.    He  might 


develop  the  idea  that  prices  might  be  higher 
if  not  restrained,  but  never  the  thought  that 
they  are  as  low  as  economic  conditions  and 
the  law  permits.  This  thinking  is  both  a 
weakness  and  a  strength  of  price  controls, 
for  by  their  very  nature  they  can  last  only 
long  enough  to  do  the  necessary  Job,  and  not 
long  enough  to  become  habit  forming. 

One  of  the  diCiculties  I  have  found  with 
price  control  is  that  too  much  has  been 
claimed  for  it  and  consequently  too  much  Is 
expected  of  its  functions.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  wortli-while  objectives  that  can- 
not and  wUl  not  be  achieved  by  price  stabili- 
zation. Price  stabilization  Is  not  a  method 
of  correcting  social  and  economic  malad- 
justments. Price  stabilliatlon  cannot  correct 
Inequities  or  disparities  between  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals.  Price  stabilization 
cannot  assure  the  retired  worker  that  he  will 
live  comfortably  on  a  $40-a-month  pension. 
Price  stabilization  cannot  give  compensation 
to  the  man  out  of  work.  Price  stabilization 
cannot  equalize  living  conditions  between 
single  men  who  earn  $60  a  week  and  the  man 
with  seven  children  who  earns  $60  a  week. 
Price  stabilization  cannot  automatically 
solve  the  problems  of  widows,  dependent 
children,  the  aged,  or  Infirm. 

The  most  that  price  stabilization  can  do 
for  these  unfortunate  people  Is  to  minimize 
the  blows  that  come  from  Inflationary  rises 
and  keep  them  from  falling  further  behind 
m  their  battle  for  existence.  The  record  of 
price  stabilization  in  this  period  is  one  In 
which  it  has  sen'ed  that  function  in  addition 
to  restoring  confidence  In  price  stability  and 
preventing  excessive  or  unjustifiable  price 
increases  in  the  cost  of  our  mobilization 
program. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  the  fact  that 
In  the  past  20  years  the  greatest  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  has  occurred  In  three  periods  of 
sharp  price  rise.  These  rises  were  generally 
related  to  world  conflicts.  Two  of  these 
sharp  price  spurts  could  have  been  prevented, 
at  least  in  part,  by  appropriate  actions  on  our 
part,  and  one  (the  pre- World  War  II  rise)  was 
almost  a  natural  sequence  of  traveling  from 
an  economy  that  was  struggling  under  hard 
body  blows  to  achieve  new  levels  of  produc- 
tion. These  periods  were  the  periods  Immedi- 
ately preceding  and  during  the  early  months 
of  World  War  II.  the  period  Immediately 
following  World  War  II,  in  which  direct  con- 
trols were  scrapped  too  soon.  The  third 
period  was  the  period  immediately  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict,  for  which 
we  were  imprepared  with  standby  authority 
or  organizatloiu 

Since  the  institution  of  direct  controls  af- 
ter Korea,  the  consumer  price  index  has 
moved  up  3.8  percent.  In  the  same  period 
the  wholesale  index  has  moved  down  4.5  per- 
cent and  the  spot  market  Index  has  moved 
down  32.6  percent  but  It  might  be  well  to 
note  that  the  wholesale  Index  Is  11  percent 
above  the  pre-Korean  level, 

SUSPENSION    AND    DCCONTRdl. 

During  this  period  suspension  actions  have 
been  taken  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
with  reference  to  commodities  when  market 
price  was  substantially  t>elow  ceilings.  That 
even  academic  ceilings  have  some  repressive 
Influence  might  be  argued  from  the  fact  that 
market  prices  have  arisen  since  the  suspen- 
sion dates.  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  list  of 
the  selected  commodities  in  the  BLS  WTiole- 
sale  Price  Index  showing  what  has  happened 
to  them  since  suspension  actions  were 
ordered.  (Kxhlblt  P.)  This  is  not  to  argue 
that  stispenslon  actions  should  not  be  taken 
but  that  the  problem  should  be  approached 
with  considerable  caution. 

Publicity  emphasis  on  suspension  or  de- 
contnri  actions  has  created  the  impression 
that  prices  are  generally  weak.  The  fact  is 
that  price  softness  exists  largely  In  relation 
to  high  ceilings  resulting  from  the  meteoric 


rises  of  late  1050  and  early  1851.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  cost  of  living  and 
consumer  prices  are  so  low  as  not  to  be 
dangerous  areas  which  could  easily  follow  or 
even  possibly  lead  a  sharp  upward  rise.  The 
acceptance  of  proposals  to  completely  decou'*- 
trol  food  and  other  consumer  areas  would 
soon  make  direct  controls,  both  price  and 
wage,  totally  unacceptable. 

In  passing  it  might  be  well,  to  correct  the 
Impression  that  decontrol  or  suspension  has 
been  so  extensive,  to  call  attention  to  chart 
marked  exhibit  O  entitled  "Control  Status  of 
Individual  Commodities  as  of  November  26. 
1952.  Showing  Base  Value  Weights."  This 
chart  shows  that  approximately  72  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  BL8  wholesale  price  Index 
is  still  under  OP6  control,  while  only  14.1 
percent  has  been  suspended  and  4.8  percent 
been  decontrolled. 

I  was  alarmed  in  talking:  with  some  of  the 
people  in  OPS  commodity  branches  who  In- 
dicated they  were  approaching  the  problems 
of  decontrol  from  the  standpoint  that  In- 
creases in  prices  would  occur  anyway  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  stabllleatlon 
pricing  standards.  This  Is  almost  a  natural 
result  of  attempts  to  operate  a  program  with 
too  few  people,  people  who  have  been  bat- 
tered and  pushed  from  side  to  side,  who  hava 
been  asked  to  do  too  much,  and  who  then 
arrive  at  a  point  where  they  must  do  those 
things  that  appear  to  be  the  most  pressing. 
The  action  of  decontrol  today,  because  of 
increases  that  might  be  achieved  under  the 
earnings  standards,  does  not  contemplate 
that  tomorrow  the  same  commodities  nre  free 
to  move  without  any  regard  to  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  Nation. 

It  demonstrates  again  the  difference  be- 
tween savings  and  investment.  Certainly 
if  we  owned  a  home  that  w.is  valued  at  $10.- 
000  and  carried  a  $2,500  Insurance  policy  on 
it  we  would  Immediately  gain  from  the  sav- 
ings in  paying  smaller  insurance  premiums. 
However,  i^ould  our  home  be  destroyed,  we 
would  soon  realize  that  our  savings  were 
very  small  and  dlspuroportlonate  to  tba  loss 
incurred.  Bo  In  the  operation  of  a  controls 
program  as  well  as  In  the  consideration  of 
scrapping  It  altogether,  we  must  remember 
that  the  immediate  cost  might  be  small  In  a 
long-term  operation  and  I  certainly  feel  that 
the  life  and  existence  of  this  Nation  must 
be  measured  in  terms  of  many  generations 
to  come. 

BTTintAIT    AND   CONCLT7SION9 

With  consumer  expenditures  at  $215,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  a  1  percent  rise  in  consumer 
prices  presents  a  rather  tidy  sum  of  $2,150,« 
000,000,  which  cannot  even  be  compared  with 
the  cost  of  operating  a  stabilization  program 
for  1  or  2  years.  "A  4  percent  rise  in  prices 
of  items  purchased  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, If  those  purchases  should  amount  to 
$25,000,000,000  at  present  prices,  would  mean 
an  added  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
$1,000,000,000."  Of  course,  the  inevitable 
argument  Is  that  price  controls  will  cost  us 
in  interference  with  production  but  we  can 
point  to  the  two  periods  in  which  we  have 
bad  experience  with  direct  controls  and  point 
to  lx>th  of  those  periods  as  great  examples  of 
how  labor,  management,  and  agriculture 
have  achieved  splendid  production  records. 
The  fact  that  the  price  stabilization  program 
has  operated  as  well  as  it  has  is  a  demon- 
stration of  how  democracy  can  continue  to 
operate  with  the  cooperative  attitudes  of 
people^ho  have  to  work  together.  For  with- 
out lif,  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

Each  amendment  to  the  legislation  has 
been  one  that  has  made  it  Just  a  little  more 
difficult  to  operate  and  yet  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  the  program  has  moved  forward 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  interference 
with  the  productive  needs  of  the  Nation. 
In  connection  with  the  weakening  amend- 


ments, I  like  to  think  of  a  cartoon  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  newspapers,  in  which 
a  little  fat  mustached  fellow  was  pictured 
as  a  gladiator  being  thrown  into  the  arena 
with  a  hungry-looking  lion  named  inflation; 
his  spear  and  his  shield  had  been  taken 
away  from  him  and  the  admonition  was: 
"See  what  you  can  do  with  him  bare- 
handed." Of  course,  the  legislation  was 
never  exactly  like  that.  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  the  strongest  kind  of  legislation  pos- 
sible but  it  Is  always  possible  to  do  better 
even  with  Inadequate  legislation  than  it  Is 
possible  to  check  the  Inflationary  rises  with- 
out any  legislation  whatever. 

In  talking  about  price  stabilization,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  price  stabiliza- 
tion would  be  impossible  if  each  element  of 
cost  was  decontrolled  or  if  even  some  of  the 
more  important  elements  of  cost  were  decon- 
trolled. Some  economists  have  felt  that  we 
could  have  a  controls  program  while  wages 
were  permitted  to  go  uncontrolled.  Al- 
though I  can  recognize  the  economic  argu- 
ments for  such  action  as  well, as  the  legal 
possibilities,  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
overlook  the  practicalities  of  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  we  live. 

Today  we  find  many  labor  leaders  advocat- 
ing the  elimination  of  wage  controls,  and 
many  business  leaders  advocating  the  elimi- 
nation of  price  controls,  some  advocating 
the  elimination  of  both. 

Until  we  have  eliminated  the  bulges  that 
exist  in  our  economy  a  program  of  indirect 
controls  cannot  succeed  in  suppressing  in- 
flationary tendencies  without  the  assistance 
of  direct  price  and   wage   controls.      ^' 

Effective  controls  in  our  democracy  must 
give  protection  to  ail  people  and  yet  retain 
the  flexibility  required  to  do  Justice  to  the 
need  for  price  and  wage  adjustments,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  requirements  of 
production. 

But  flexibility  does  not  mean  looseness. 
It  does  not  mean  a  program  without  stand- 
ards. It  does  not  mean  a  program  which 
bases  its  decisions  on  the  economic  or  po- 
litical strength  of  the  Individual  groups  con- 
cerned. It  does  not  mean  a  program  which 
works  on  the  principle  of  minimizing  the 
squeals.  Early  last  year  I  told  one  labor 
group  that  a  wage  program  cannot  be  based 
on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  unions 
Involved.  It  cannot  tailor  wage  Increases 
to  the  ability  of  particular  industries  to 
aljsnrb  such  increases.  There  must  be  fair 
standards  evenly  applfed.  Price  controls 
must  be  similarly  administered  upon  the 
basis  of  standards. 

Inequities  will  arise  In  the  operation  of 
programs  of  this  kind  and  they  must  be 
corrected  as  quickly  as  possible.  However. 
In  using  the  inequities  as  reasons  for  dis- 
carding the  program,  should  we  not  con- 
sider the  greater  and  Incurable  inequities 
resulting  from  an  unbridled  and  disastrous 
inflation? 

Errors  will  be  made:  some  can  be  cor- 
rected and  others  will  remain  to  constantly 
aggravate  the  functioning  of  the  program, 
but  these  are  minor  difficulties  when  com- 
pared to  the  objectives  of  liberty,  freedom 
with  Justice,  and  stability. 

We  live  in  a  democratic  Nation,  our  peo- 
ple are  individuals  who  have  been  raised 
to  dislike  coercion;  our  system  of  legal  Ju- 
risprudence recognizes  this  fundamental  of 
American  life  In  the  equity  proceedings  be- 
fore our  courts.  There  Is  no  way  that  a 
price  controller  can  force  a  merchant  or  in- 
dustrialist to  distribute  goods  at  a  price 
that  he  fixes.  He  may  keep  them  from  sell- 
ing at  a  higher  price;  he  cannot  force  them 
to  sell  at  a  lower  price.  A  wage  stabilizer 
cannot  force  workers  to  work  for  the  wage 
he  establishes  as  fair  wages,  or  force  the 
employer  to  pay  a  lower  wage  than  he  deems 


to  be  a  fair  wage.  He  can  keep  them  from 
paying  a  higher  wage  than  celling. 

It  is  well  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind 
when  we  are  Inclined  to  be  critical  of  ac- 
tions that  are  taken  in  the  Interest  of  ex- 
pediting our  security  efforts.  In  price  sta- 
bilization, prices  have  been  raised  when 
the  Director  felt  it  was  unnecessary  but  when 
the  production  authorities  felt  It  was  neces- 
sary to  achieve  production.  It  was  either 
that  or  shutting  down  industries  depending 
on  an  essential  basic  material.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  decisions  made  that  seem  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  aim  of  stabiliza- 
tion; sometimes  they  are,  and  sometimes 
they  may  even  be  wrong.  But  long  ago  we 
learned  that  were  we  to  scrap  the  Supreme 
Court  each  time  we  felt  that  It  might  be 
wrong,  we  would  have  chaos  and  Justice 
would  become  a  very  elusive  quality  in  our 
democracy. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  without 
Question  unjustified  increases  granted  un- 
der the  program  of  wage  and  price  controls 
would  have  occurred  if  the  program  had 
not  been  instituted;  but  instead  of  being 
prominent  because  of  their  Isolation,  they 
would  have  been  submerged  in  thousands  of 
unjustifiable  Increases. 

We  must  work  together,  never  losing  sight 
of  our  needs  and  our  ainns.  The  major 
crisis  of  today  will  act  as  the  leavening 
Influence  of  tomorrow. 

Regulation  must  only  be  kept  as  long  as 
necessary,  but  If  done  away  with  before  the 
necessity,  expires,  we  create  new  problems 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  solve. 

One  of  the  large  costs  In  the  operation  of  a 
municipal  government  is  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  police  and  fire  department.  The 
police  department  Is  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  against  the  lawless  few.  A  fire  depart- 
ment is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting out  a  relatively  few  fires,  and  If  the  costs 
of  operation  were  to  be  based  against  each 
crime  or  each  fire  it  would  be  prohibitive. 
Fire  departments  are  not  dismantled  because 
a  fire  has  been  put  out  nor  is  a  police  depart- 
ment discharged  because  there  has  been  no 
crime  this  week. 

Today  In  progressive  municipal  govern- 
ments more  and  more  time  is  being  devoted 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  fires,  through 
education,  the  perfection  of  new  techniques, 
the  elimination  of  causes,  and  by  constantly 
keeping  check  on  potential  trouble  areas. 

With  inflationary  forces  still  existing  in 
this  country  and  In  the  world,  there  Is  still 
a  gheat  deal  of  work  that  can  be  done  and 
that  should  be  done. 

Using  the  defense  area  as  a  center,  sur- 
rounded by  defense  related  areas  and  cost-of- 
living  necessities,  with  luxury,  semiluxviry. 
and  related  items  as  items  on  the  periphery, 
decontrol  or  suspension  action  as  the  situa- 
tion might  warrant  should^  be  a  normal  part 
of  a  stabilization  program 'working  from  the 
outside  toward  the  center.  Active,  direct 
controls,  should  be  eliminated  at  a  time 
when  adequate  productive  capacity  has  been 
achieved,  and  potential  inflationary  pressures 
have  reasonably  been  allayed.  When  this 
time  has  come,  a  relatively  small  price  stabi- 
lization preparedness  organization  must  be 
ready  to  perform  a  variety  of  functions. 
Business  analysts  and  lawyers  must  be 
trained  In  enforcement  methods  and  prac- 
tices. Conunodlty  specialists  must  be 
trained  In  a  number  of  areas,  so  that  they 
might  be  used  wherever  pressures  might  be- 
come prevalent.  Tailored  regulations  or 
other  appropriate  regulations  must  be  kept 
abreast  of  new  production  methods  and  ma- 
terials so  that  they  might  be  immediately 
invoked  should  the  occasion  arise.  A  force  in 
being  should  always  be  present  varying  in 
size  with  current  needs. 


Standby  powers  should  be  enacted  and  del- 
egated to  an  appropriate  authority  under 
restrictions  Imposed  by  Congress  so  that  the 
economic  armament  fashioned  and  main- 
tained as  outlined  above  can  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  need  becomes  apparent  . 

We  have  so  much,  we  are  so  strong,  our 
cause  so  Just,  our  objectives  so  selfless,  that 
nothing  and  no  one  can  hurt  us  except  our- 
selves. If  In  the  light  of  cold  appraisal  we 
do  those  things  that  (Conscience  and  common 
sense  dictate  as  being  necessary.  In  the  pa- 
tient and  tolerant  method  that  is  an  integral 
byproduct  of  democracy,  we  will  alwa3rs  be 
strong.  Only  by  bowing  to  materialism  and 
Immediate  self-interest  can  we  lose.  The 
world  in  which  we  live  gives  us  unlimited 
oppKjrtunity  to  follow  either  course.  The 
forces  of  totalitarianism  are  waiting  for  us 
to  make  the  wrong  decision. 

Michael  V.  DiSaixe, 
Special  Consultant  on  Price  Stabi- 
lization. 

Exhibit  A 

iNDtTsraiAL  Maitrials  and  Manufactctred 
Goods  Division 

LIST  of  areas  pressing  TOR  PRICE  RELUT  UNDER 
EXISTING  STANDARDS  (EXCLUDING  TH^  VOLUME 
OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  wft  tfi  ^hq 
PRICES  ON  NEW  PRODUCTS) 

Building  materials  branch 
Construction  contractors  for  Increased  la- 
bor costs  (pass-through  allowed);  blast- 
furnace slag;  sand  and  gravel;  structural 
clay  products;  gypsum;  limestone;  lime; 
ready-mixed  concrete;  concrete  products; 
cement:  fiuxstone;  asphalt  insulating  siding; 
asbestos  paper,  asbestos,  millboard,  and  as- 
bestos paper  and  wool  felt  Insulation;  wool 
and  woolen  mineral  insulations;  builders' 
hardware;  metal  cap  and  home-canning  clo- 
sures; window  (sheet)  glass;  rough  rolled, 
figured,  heat  absorbing  and  wire  glass;  steel 
kitchen  cabinets;  cast  brass  plumbing  fixture 
trim;  enameled  cast  iron  plumbing  fixtures; 
vitreous  enamel  plumbing  fixtures;  valves; 
fire-protection  equipment;  rain  goods  equip- 
ment; air-conditioning  units;  warm-air  fur- 
naces, c£ist  or  steel,  all  types;  wall  heaters; 
boilers,  steel  low  pressure;  radiators,  all 
types — baseboard  con  vectors;  stokers.  1,200 
poiuids  or  less;  cast-iron  boilers;  furnace 
pipe  and  fittings;  domestic  heating  equip- 
ment; registers  and  grills;  radiator  enclosure; 
smoke  pipe  and  elbows;  unit  heaters;  de- 
fusers;  boiler  burner  units;  boiler  installa- 
tion (cork  or  glass  wool  prcxlucts) ;  gas  burn- 
ers; duct  work  for  air  conditioners;  humidi- 
fiers; fan  blowers;  steam  specialties;  solar 
heat  systems;  water  softeners,  domestic;  hot- 
water  heaters,  cast  iron  or  automatic;  elec- 
tric-control equipment;  rain-water  disposals; 
domestic  cooling  equipment;  oil  burners,  do- 
mestic or  Industrial. 


None. 


Automotive  branch 
Iron  and  steel  branch 


Dead-biu-ned  dolomite  and  magneslte  re- 
fractories; castings  as  follows:  malleable 
iron,  gray  Iron,  low-carbon  steel,  high-alloy 
steel,  nonferrous  aluminum. 

Nonferrous  metals  branch 
Primary  aluminum  pig  and  ingot,  alu- 
minum mill  products,  aluminum  scrap,  do- 
mestic primary  copper,  brass  mill  products, 
copper  wire  and  cable  products,  brass  mill 
scrap,  copper  and  copjjer  alloy  scrap,  alloy 
resistance  wire,  nickel  mill  products,  nickel 
scrap,  beryllium  master  alloy,  beryllium  mill 
products,  porcelain  enamels  and  ceramic 
glaze,  asbestos  textiles,  china  clay,  fire  clay, 
ball  clay,  fluorspar,  rare  earths,  garnet,  roof- 
ing granules,  catalyst  clay,  barite. 
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Machinery  hraneli 

Cbemlcal  processing  machinery;  cotton 
ginning  machinery;  dairy  and  milk  product 
plant  machinery  (except  farm  dairy  equip- 
ment) :  floor  surfacing  and  floor  maintenance 
machinery  (industrial);  food,  beverage,  and 
brewery  machinery;  glove-making  machin- 
ery; raundry.  dry  cleaning  and  clothes  press- 
ing machinery  (commercial);  packaging, 
wrapping,  fllllng.  and  labeling  machinery; 
paint-making  machinery;  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing  and  processing  machinery; 
plastics  molding  and  fabricating  machin- 
ery; printing  trades  machinery;  pulp  and 
paper  industries  machlnel-y;  rubber-working 
machinery;  rubber  tire  and  tube  machinery 
(Including  recapping  and  retreading  ma- 
chinery) . 

Sewing  machines  (Industrial);  textile  ma- 
chinery; tobacco-working  machinery;  wood- 
working machinery;  small  hand  tools;  power 
driven  tools;  power  driven  saw  blades;  cut- 
ting tools;  welding  electrodes  and  welding 
equipment:  gaskets  and  packings;  abrasive 
products;  railroad  locomotives;  railroad  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars;  repair  parts  for  rail- 
road locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars; 
miscellaneous  fixtures,  specialties,  devices, 
etc.,  designed  for  use  on  railroad  locomotive 
cars  and  for  services;  conveyor  systems;  ele- 
vators. 

Instruments  for  indicating,  measuring,  and 
testing;  industrial  scales  and  balances;  pre- 
cision scales:  railroad  signal  equipment; 
laboratory  and  scientific  glassware;  machine 
tools;  automotive  testing  and  maintenance 
equipment;  bearings;  bearings  and  bushings; 
boilers;  brushes;  chain;  compressors;  die- 
casting  machinery;  engines;  engine  generator 
Bets;  fans  and  blowers. 

Furnaces  and  ovens;  gears,  pinions,  sprock- 
ets, and  speed  reducers;  heat  exchanger 
equipment;  hydraulic  machinery;  lubricat- 
ing systems  and  devices;  plating  machinery; 
power  transmission,  equipment;  rolling-mill 
machinery;  stampings;  steam  cleaning  and 
degreaslng  equipment;  pumps;  oil  field  ma- 
chinery and  related  equipment;  logging  ma- 
chinery and  equipment;  ceramics  manufac- 
turing machinery;  glass-making  machinery 
and  equipment  with  the  exception  of  molds 
for  glass  containers;  electrical  metallic  tub- 
ing; flexible  steel  conduit;  rigid  steel  conduit; 
conduit  elbows  and  couplings. 

Pole  line  hardware:  Anchors,  anchor  rods, 
grounding  rods,  guy  clampe,  croes  arms, 
braces,  brackets,  racks,  pole  seats,  Insiilator 
•nd  pole-bands.  Installation  and  repair  tools. 

Electrical  Illuminating  glassware:  Bowls, 
enclosing  globes,  shades,  reflectors,  torcheres, 
lantern  globes,  railroad,  marine  and  trafllc 
lighting  glassware,  miscellaneous  Interior 
and  exterior  lighting  glassware. 

EHectronic  devices,  equipment  and  parts, 
beating,  melting,  bximlng  and  thawing 
equipment,  portable  for  industrial  and  trans- 
portation purposes.  Heating  units  and  de- 
vices, electrical  intercommunicating  systems, 
electronic  devices. 

MISCXLLAMXOtrS 

Pressures  for  suspension  and  decontrol. 
Pressures  for  pass-throUgh  of  cost  increases. 
(These  pressures  extend  across  almost  all  of 
our  commodities.) 

ExBiBrr  B 

Commoditiet  under  OPS  ceilings  entering  or 
related  to  the  defense  program  and  having 
prices  toithin  2  percent  o/  record  highs, 
October  2952 


Commodities  under  OPS  ceUings  entering  or 
related  to  the  defense  program  and  hatnng 
prices  tpithin  2  percent  of  record  highs, 
October  1952 — Continued 


Group  and  class  of  crnnmodfty 

change 
to  (>ctot>er 
1U52  from; 

Jnne 
1960 

Feb. 
ruary 
1951 

Processed  foofls: 

Cereal  and  bakery  products    .„. 

10 

~1 

Dairy  products  and  ice  crtam 

8 

Group  and  class  of  commodity 


Percent 

chan?« 

to  Octobsr 

1962  from: 


June 
lOSO 


Processed  foods— Cortlnoed 

I'ackaftt'd  beveraiw  materials  (taidud- 
ins  coffir> 

Fuel.  i>o\ver,  and  UgbUng  materials: 

Cokf 

n«t<M>line 

1  )ist  illate  fuels 

Pulp,  puper,  and  aUlod  products:  Paper, 
except  newsprint 

Metals  and  metal  products: 

KinLshod  steel 

Mill  sl»|ie« 

Fuel  burning  equipment 

Circulators — . 

Boilers  anfl  sheet  inetal  products 

Maehinery  and  motive  products: 

Scrapers  and  pruders .. — 

Mixers,  pavers,  etc ... 

Power  driven  hand  tools... .... 

Pumps,  eomjiressors,  etc 

Mecbanical  power  tranamiBsiofi  e<iuii>- 

ment 

Arc  veldinR  equipment 

Konmetallic  mtner«l»— structural: 

Concrete  ioeredients.. „._..... 

Building  bfick . 

Tile 

Miso'lluneous:  Photoirraphic  f-qnirment.. 

Furniture:  Metal  com mercUl  furniture 

Non metallic  minerals— structural: 

Plate  fslas.'i ..._ .-„-.... 

\Vindow  class .- —.- 

Building  blo^ 

Pipe 

Fire  «iay  brick 

Gypsum  products 

Asi>halt  roofing ...„. .... 

Buildin?  lime.. 

Insulation  materials 

Asbestos  cement  sbinslea 


18 

S 

4 

11 

30 

14 

18 

9 

R 
» 

18 
12 
10 
18 

17 
17 

7 

7 
11 

K 
14 

7 
8 

« 

14 

1« 

IS 

7 

9 

7 

ft 


• 
0 
0 
0 

-1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

A 
0 
1 
0 
3 
1 


Soure*:  Wholesale 
Labor  Statistics. 


Price  Index.    U.   S.    Baresa  of 


Exhibit  O 
Commodities  under  OPS  ceilings  entering  or 
related  to  the  defense  program  and  having 
prices  at  record  highs,  October  1952 


Oroop  and  class  of  commodity 


Foci,  power,  and  lighting  materials: 

Pennsylvania  anthracite..^ ... - 

Bituminous  coal 

Keroacne 

Crude  petrolecun ..^..... 

Chemicals  and  allied  products: 

Prepared  paints 

Cxpioslveji - 

PbotoCTaphir  matarialB 

Lumber:  Houthem  pine ............ 

Metals  and  metal  products: 

Iron  ere 

Somiflnished  steel 

Foundry  and  forge  Khtp  products 

PiK  iron  and  ferro  alloys 

Wire  and  cable .„..„__...__. 

Metal  containers ..— 

Band  tools 

Unit  beaters 

Bolts,  nuts,  screws,  rivets ,  .. . 

Machinery  and  motive  products: 

Power  cranes 

Tractor-nxmntinK  machinery 

Portable  sur  compressors __..... 

Air  tools,  hand ;. . .. 

Trnctors,  nonfurm 

Precision  measuring  tools 

Industrial  furnaw-e  and  ovens 

Transformers  and  regulators 

Trucks 


Percent 

chanKe 

to  Octol^r 

l»S2frt>m: 


Jane 

1»S0 


A 

10 

1 

13 

13 

6 

13 

17 
12 
13 
W 
37 
\!i 
11 
10 

u 

» 
18 
13 
18 
13 
18 
21 
12 


KXHum  D 


Consumer  income,  spending,  and  saving  by 
quarters,  second  quarter  1950-ihird  quarter 
1952 

|In  billions  ot  doUars| 


Net  savings 


Feb- 
niary 
1»51 


Quarter 


Second  quarter. 
Third  qimrter 


s 

M 

• 

8 

gf 

s.  »- 

ii 

*! 

&s 

if. 

i^S 

_s 

1 

2| 

s 

Q 

a« 

J\      Fourth  quarter.  ;21&  U 


IM.  4 


1951 


First  quarter  . .   218. 0-TIO.  .1     7.  S 
Hecond  quarter.  IP.  3>2m.  Si  18.  7 


Third  quaruf.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


1227.  l,2Ul>.4|  >IL 


331.  A  210. 5 


tut 

* 

First  quarter  .. .  230.  SiZl.l.  2' 
Soeond  quarter,  rtl.-llri. 9 
Third  quarter. ..  1235. 3  21S.  Ol 


21.1 


17.3 
!«.5 
2a  3 


3.4 

«.l 
9.1 


7.5 
7.1 

8.81 


98.  A'2m.  3 
91.61370. 
MX  9  27.'x 
9a9279. 


91 S  280. 
92. 9281. 
91.41... 


0 


1.9 

4.8 
4.0 


L6 
LI 


BXHIBIT     S 

Vei  rcorldng  capital  of   United  States  eor» 
porations,    March    1950-^une    1952 


Quarter 

BOlions 
of  dutUn 

tsso 

Mar.  31 _ 

Pcpt.  3o'."i"i"i""miiiiiin~ii~ii~~*r 

718 

78^2 
78.4 

llfW!     XI             

78^4 

iMi 

Mar   31                                       ,, .., 

June  SO 

Sept.  30.... 

ao.8 

812 
83.0 

Mar.  SI............. 

Ml 

JiroeSO 

8817 

Exhibit  P 

Percent  changes  in  prices  of  selected  com' 
modities  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Wholesale  Price  Index  suspended  from 
OPS  price  control 


2 
2 
3 
3 

9 
6 
1 
8 
7 
3 
2 
0 

a 
1 

7 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 


wool 


.Raw  cotton  cla.«  . 
DoBiestlc  apparel 

chtas 

Foreign    apparel    wool 

class 

Pork  loins,  fresh 

Lard,  icltaied.  carton 

I.ard,  refined,  tiereea. 

Soybean  oil,  crude .. 

Com  oil,  crude 

Cotton-yams  cl»« 

Broad  woven  leoods  daw. 

Narrow  fabrics  dais 

Thread  class 

Honsefurni-'hinirs  cla.ss... 
Wool  broad-woven  fatv 

rics  class 

Synthetic-spun  yarns 

class 

Knit  goods  class 

N.irrow  fabrics  class 

Silk  pro<lucts  subgroup... 
Women's,    mi.ises'    and 

Junior  apparel  class 


Price  indeies  (June  19SO-100) 


m.« 

3D&7 

216.9 
100.6 

is&.a 

183.0 
162.  S 
160.2 
im.7 
U3.2 
143.1 
121. 
121  Sj 


114.2 
108.9 
100  0 
164.9 

111.3 


114.2 
83.3 

83.2 


loe.  4 

101.8 

7a3 

78.8 
114.9 
10ft  3 
117.3 
116.3 
103.6 


U7.«    108.2 


108. 
9S.  5 
100.0 
14S.0 


May  20 

Apr.  28 

.do 

Not.  24 

Apr.  28 
...d«..„. 
.-.do._.. 

..do 

May  20 

-'do 

..do 

June  23 
...do 

May  20 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

Not.  26 


108.3 
MlO 

86.4 
1118 

88.7 
lOOiO 

9L7 
ll.Vl 
123.2 
111.1 
110.3 
116.3 
107.7 

UM.7 

109.0 

97.1 

lon.o 

157.7 

103.3 
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Percent-changes  in  prices  of  selected  com- 
mod,ities  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

.  Wholesale  Price  Index  suspended  from 
OPS  price  control — Continued 


Percent  changes  in  prices  of  selected  com- 
modities in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Wholesale  Price  Index  suspended  from 
OPS  price  control — Continued 


Oraiup 


Ilosicry  d-^.ss 

('ii('l"-hld«-s  class........ 

Calfskins  cla.s.« 

(ioat<kins  rlas«... .. 

Ix'atlier  siihgroiip _ 

Footwear  subprniip.  

Soyl>enn  oil.  crude,  tanks 
Tallow  inedible,  pucker's 

prime 

Grease  A-while . 

Grease,  tnllow 

Be<l,  manufacturer  to  re> 

tailer .. 

Sofa  bod. . 


Price  indexes  (June  19% 


114.3 
148.7 
124.4 
l.-iO.  5 
140  2 
131.4 
162. 5 

352.5 
360.9 
417.0 


102.4'  Oct.  7 
46.3  Apr.  20 
Apr.  28 
June  23 
..do.  .  . 
Sept.  23 


41.6 

67.8 

90.5 

107.7 


7a  4    Apr.  28 

93. 4'. ..do 

97.7  ...do 

91. 6... do 


122.7    112.7   Aug.   29 
ll)i.4    116L5...do 


102  4      Bedding  class 

67  0  A\minster  rug,  9  by  12 

712         fe«t 

(j((,  1  Axminster  broadloom... 

gj  j5      Velvet  floor  ooverinp 

107]  7  Wilton  floor  coverinp... 

(j3|g  Radio,  TV,  and  phono- 
graph subgroup 

gg  4      Ciear  subgroup 

lOfi!  1      r)istille  1  spirits  class 

jjsIq      Wine  class 

Nonalcoholic     lieverage 

112.7         subgroup 

lias     i 


Price  indexes  (June  1950- 100) 


121.9 

138.1 
142.0 
143.3 
142.2 

92.6 
100.9 
100.0 
117.3 

118.8 


112.4 

I 

122.7 

1103 

112.7! 

99.9 


Aug.  20 

..do 

.-do 

..do 

—do 


93.71. -.do 

101. 4i  AUB.     4 
100.71  June  23 

89.2  ...do 


Nov.  20 


92.6 

129.5 
ll.-i.  2 
118.4 
103.5 

01.7 
101.8 
100.7 

89.2 

118.8 


I  ExHiniT  G 

Bureau  of  Labor  Slatistirs   Wholeanle  Price  Index— Control  status  of  individual  commod- 
iliet  as  0/  Nov.  26,  1952,  showing  base  value  weights 

'  {Millions  of  dollars]  ; 


Code 
No. 


01 
02 
03 
04 
06 
06 
07 
08 
00 

10 
1! 
12 

13 
14 

16 


Oroop 


TotAl 


E-A 


Farm  products 

Procusstnl  foo<ls ........... 

Textiles  and  ap|>arel 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather...... 

Kiiel,  i»o»tT,  lipliting . 

Chemiciils  and  productji 

KuMxT  and  rubNr  pro<lucts.. 

I.umN-r  and  wood  products 

Pulp,  paper,  and  allied  prod- 
ucts  

MetaU  and  metal  products 

Maehinery 

Furniture  and  other  house- 
hold durableo  

N<in metallic  miner.ils. 

Tobacco  manufactures  and 
bottled  beverages 

M  lst*llaneou8.  ............... 

All  commodities 

Grand  total 

Relative  Importance  (percent). 


$30,088.7 

31,MI7.3 

19.  770.  7 

4.235.2 

17.555.8 

10,754.2 

3.18.5.1 

^^63.3 

6^961.0 
23,  S14. 4 
26,687.3 

7,8810 
2,780.8 

4,776.6 
8,005.6 


$2,689.3 
1,(iU2.6 


4,496.9 


203.747.0 
>  2. 193. 3 


E-OPS 


$6.  276.  0 
2.372.6 


.324.3 


16.1 


152.9 


653.8 


8,790.8       9,795.7 


305,940.3 

un.0 


4.3 


4.8 


SCP 


CP 


$2,6.VS.2    $10,197.2 

4,0691  7 
14.4iai 

3.7202 


347.0 


1,680.5 


1,8718 


28,762.5 


14.1 


10, 197. 2 


6.0 


$6sao 


$8,  270. 0 

23.  mi.  4 

5, 354.  f) 

13. 0.Vl  9 

10, 082.  9 

3.  IV>.  1 

6,363.3 

6.961.0 
23,  79K.  3 
28,687.3 

6,028.6 
2.789.8 

2,903.8 
6,441.8 


680.0 


145,520.8 


71.4 


I  Add  to  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  processed  foods. 

Ket 

E-A— Exempted  by  the  'Defense  Production  Act. 
E-OP.S— Exempted  by  action  of  Office  of  Price  Stabilliatk>n. 
S — Suspended. 
BCP— Subject  to  control  under  the  parity  adja<!tment  provision. 
CP— Commodities  controlled  imder  the  parity  adjustment  invviskm. 
C— Controlled. 


Hydroffen  Bomb  Sett  Off  New  World 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

•>  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  first  atom  bomb  was  exploded, 
the  possibility  that  hiunanity  might  have 
discovered  the  means  of  its  self-exter- 
mination has  existed  on  our  planet.  The 
H-bomb  has  made  this  terrible  prospect 
all  the  more  real.  Little  by  little,  word 
is  being  revealed  as  to  the  dreadful  po- 
tentialities of  this  weapon.  One  H-bomb 
such  as  those  dropped  at  Eniwetok  has 
the  power  of  three  to  five  million  tons 


of  TNT,  and  the  scientific  world  believes 
that  this  can  be  expanded  indefinitely. 
A  second  factor  involves  the  belief  that 
the  radioactive  effect  of  the  new  bomb 
is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
old-fashioned  A-bombs.  The  reproduc- 
tive capacity  of  humans  affected  by  the 
dust  cloud  formed  by  the  H-bomb  may 
be  able  to  wipe  out  literally  millions  of 
people/ 

Thes^  factors  of  size  amount  virtually 
to  a  difference  of  degree.  Such  a  weapon 
in  our  hands  is  a  source  of  concern  not 
only  to  potential  enemies  but  also  to 
ourselves.  If  we  have  this  power, 
enemies  will  seek  it  eagerly.  If  we  can 
threaten  its  use,  so  can  they. 

There  must  be  a  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe of  this  daily  terror.  It  remains  for 
us  to  find  it.  This  in  the  last  analysis 
will  be  the  crucial  test  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 


Yoar  G>iigres8 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     . 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
House,  a  splendid  editorial  entitled  "Your 
Congress,"  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 8,  1953,  edition  of  the  Reminder- 
Enterprise  Press,  published  in  my 
district. 

In  the  past,  I  have  found  that  many 
persons  are  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  everyday  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  editorials  such  as  this  one, 
which  I  am  commending  to  your  earnest 
attention,  will  perform  a  great  public 
service  in  presenting  this  subject  in  an 
impartial  light. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Leo  R.  Stonek, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Reminder- 
Enterprise  Press,  and  to.  express  my 
sincere  wish  that  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  may  emulate  his 
example  in  trying  to  propagate  a  better 
understanding  of  our  legislative  proc- 
esses and  of  the  manifold  duties  of  those 
persons  whom  the  people  at  home  choose 
to  represent  them  in  Washington. 
YotTB  Congress 

It  has  become  a  habit  with  the  American 
people  to  lay  most  of  the  blame  for  the  Na- 
tion's ailments  on  the  531  men  and  women 
whom  they  elect  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  columnist  pleads  guilty  to  hav- 
ing been  critical  upon  occasion  of  our  legis- 
lators. However,  in  this  article,  I  wish  to  be 
different — I  would  like  to  express  gratitude 
to  a  hard-working  group  for  the  many  things 
they  have  done,  and  for  leaving  undone  many 
things  that  should  not  have  been  done. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  In 
such  a  large  group  all  would  be  paragons  of 
virtue,  endowed  with  infinite  wisdom  and 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  further  the  interests  of  .the  Ameri- 
can people  collectively.  In  our  clubs,  in  our 
labor  unions,  even  in  our  churches,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  you  will  always  find 
a  few  who  do  not  measure  up,  and  whose 
memberships  therein  contribute  nothing  to 
the  progress  of  the  organizations,  perhaps 
even  detract  therefrom. 

•  Congress,  too,  has  Its  Members  who  are  not 
as  Caesar's  wife,  "beyond  reproach,"  but  my 
contact  over  a  period  of  years  with  many  of 
our  elected  Representatives  at  Washington 
in  several  Congresses  has  convinced  me  that 
most  of  them  make  an  honest  and  painstalo- 
ing  effort  to  measrire  up  to  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them  by  their  electorates. 

To  many  of  us  the  Congressman's  Job,  as 
invariably  is  the  case  in  looking  at  the  other 
fellow's,  looks  like  a  lead-pipe  cinch  with  fat 
pay.  But  taking  into  account  what  his  job 
really  entails,  the  skill  and  patience  he  has 
to  exercise  and  the  long  hours  he  labors,  one 
can  only  conclude  that  his  is  a  tough,  under- 
paid assignment. 

We  elect  and  send  a  Congressman  to  Wash- 
ington Then  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
Congress  sits  for  just  a  few  hours  each  day 
and  for  only  6  days  a  week.  Pretty  soft,  we 
conclude.  But  those  sessions  are  only  a  small 
part  of  his  duties.    Here  are  Just  a  few  oC 
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the  many  other  things  your  Congressman 
has  to  do: 

Each  Congressman  serves  on  a  committee. 
These  committees  sit  for  8  hours  a  day,  often 
every  day  in  the  week  and  sometimes  for  a 
stretch  of  3  months.  These  sittings,  so  es- 
sential for  the  guidance  of  Congress,  not  only 
consume  a  lot  of  time  but  also  are  a  severe 
tax  on  the  patience  and  stamina  of  the  com- 
mittee member. 

Then  there  are  the  letter-  to  the  folks  back 
home — you  know,  the  answers  to  the  letters 
you  and  I  write.  The  average  Congressman 
is  punctilious  in  promptly  attending  to  this 
flood  of  correspondence. 

Many  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
write  a  column  each  week  for  insertion  in 
the  weekly  newspapers  back  home.  Speaking 
from  experience.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  re- 
quires considerable  time,  is  no  small  task. 

And  there  £ire  the  visitors  who  Just  have 
to  be  seen — constituents  seeking  favors  or 
handing  out  advice — all  too  few  simply  drop- 
ping In  for  a  friendly,  helpful  chat  to  pay 
their  respects  and  wish  the  Congressman 
well. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of  the  badly 
overworked  Representative's  duties.  When 
he  does  manage  to  find  a  spare  moment  or 
two,  he  has  to  do  a  bit  of  reading  to  keep 
himself  abreast  of  what  the  folks  jare  doing 
back   home   in   his  congressional   district. 

Yes,  Congress  may  have  its  faults,  but  at 
least  it  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  indus- 
try. It  gets  a  *eap  of  blame  for  errors  of 
conunission  or  omission  for  which  it  is  in  no 
way  responsible.  Some  of  these  blunders 
should  be  charged  to  the  administration  and 
its  multifarious  bureavis;  others  to  the  pres- 
sure groups,  selfishly  seeking  to  promote 
their  own  Interests  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  at  large. 

By  all  means  we  should  write  ova  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  sage  (?)  advice.  But  how 
many  of  us  take  the  time  to  write  them  when 
we  approve  of  their  actions?  A  pat  on  the 
back  now  and  then  is  good  for  any  human 
being,  and  the  men  and  women  we  send  to 
Washington  are  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
Why  not  express  Approval  and  gratitude 
when  your  legislators  Justly  deserve  them, 
and  thus  pay  tribute  to  yoiu'  Congress,  a 
legislative  group,  whose  Members  with  few 
exceptions  are  industrious,  earnest,  patriotic 
servants  of  the  American  people? 


of  their  regime  to  set  up  road  blocks  on 
the  path  of  their  successors.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman  was  not  him- 
self the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party  may  have  contributed  to  his  wise 
decision  to  avoid  this  course.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Stevenson  urged  him  to  leave  the 
White  House  in  good  repair,  but  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  Nation  wishes  Mr. 
Truman  well.  He  stepped  into  the 
world's  biggest  job  at  a  crucial  moment, 
and  while  the  ship  of  state  may  be  leak- 
ing badly  as  he  leaves,  he  did  n(>t  scuttle 
the  boat. 


BSr.  Tmmaii's  Farewell  Days 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
Americans  may  think  of  former  Presi- 
dent Truman's  temperament,  campaign 
tactics,  and  letter  writing,  we  must  con- 
fess that  his  departure  was  mild,  tem- 
perate, and  statesmanlike.  Like  one  of 
Shakespeare's  most  famous  characters 
nothing  in  his  public  career  so  became 
him  as  his  departure  therefrom. 

In  his  budget  message  and  his  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Truman 
did  his  best  to  avoid  embarrassment  lo 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  a  ges- 
ture which  was  hardly  predictable  on 
the  basis  of  his  campaign  oratory  which 
disturbed  the  Nation  during  the  month 
of  October  1952. 

Some  Presidents  have  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  during  the  closing  days 


Bukk's  Golden  Anniversary 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

OF  MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
is  the  golden  anniversary  of  Buick. 

The  story  of  Buick  is  the  story  of  the 
automobile.  The  story  of  Buick  is  the 
story  of  America. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  little  group  of  men 
with  vision  and  courage  launched  this 
enterprise.  Capable  hands  have  carried 
it  to  its  present  pre-eminent  place  in  the 
field.  It  has  been  a  typical  American 
success  story. 

The  Phnt  Journal  has  caught  some- 
thing of  the  inspiration  of  this  saga  in 
the  story  printed  in  its  golden  anniver- 
sary edition  last  week.  I  would  ask  per- 
mission to  have  that  story  printed  in 
the  Record  because  in  its  lines  will  be 
found  the  secret  of  American  industrial 
progress  and  success,  but  its  length  pro- 
hibits. It  is,  however,  a  story  well  writ- 
ten and  well  worthy  of  everyone's  at- 
tention. 

The  accompanying  editorial  pays  de- 
served tribute  to  those  whose  initiative 
and  tenacity  have  givei-  this  story  its  sig- 
nificance : 

A   Happt    Eba    Seen    fok   BincK 

The  history  of  Flint  and  the  history  of 
Buick  are  inextricably  bound  together  for 
the  last  half  century. 

Prior  to  1903.  the  year  that  Buick,  as  we 
know  it,  was  born,  Flint  had  existed  for 
many  years,  first  as  a  river  crossing,  then 
progressively  as  a  small  settlement,  a  village, 
a  town,  and  a  prosperous  conununlty  known 
as  the  "vehicle  city"  which  had  developed 
a  healthy,  growing,  carriage-building  in- 
dustry. 

So  the  city  of  Flint  might  be  regarded  as 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  But  the 
Junior  member — Buick — from  the  beginning. 
Injected  a  lot  of  life  Into  the  partnership. 

In  a  talk  at  a  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  press  last  month,  Ivan  L.  Wiles, 
the  highly  competent  general  manager  of 
Buick,  recalled  that  50  years  ago  David  D. 
Buick  walked  the  streets  of  Flint  seeking 
a  $10,000  loan  to  help  finance  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  car  featuring  u  valve-ln-head 
engine. 

He  was  successful  in  getting  that  loan, 
else  this  anniversary  edition  would  not  be 
appearing  today.  But  to  go  back  to  Mr, 
Wiles'  speech: 

"He  was  an  Inventor  of  demonstrated 
achievement  in  other  fields.  We  think  of 
such  folks  as  extremely  imaginative  individ- 
uals.   And  yet,  David  Bulck's  wildest  dreams 


could  not  have  comprehended  the  spectac- 
ular growth  of  the  company  bearing  his 
name. 

"To  his  great  surprise  he  would  learn  that 
over  6,500.000  Buick  automobiles  had  been 
built — and  that  his  valve-ln-he%d  engine  la 
still  a  basic  feature  in  each  of  them.  He 
would  discover  that  of  1.689  makes  of  cars 
built  during  the  early  days — only  21  bad 
survived  to  the  present  time.     •      •;     • 

"Bulck's  history  has  been  typical  of  Amer- 
ica's growth  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  is  a  proud  history.  Buick  has  taken  In 
stride  two  wars,  social  upheavals,  industry 
upheavals,  good  years  and  bad  years. 

"Fortunately,  for  all  of  us  who  have  cast 
our  lot  with  Buick,  those  predecessors  of 
ours  built  well  and  soundly — always  looking 
to  the  future.  This  has  been  a  basic  charac- 
teristic of  all  Institutions  that  have  survived 
over  many  decades — that  of  building  and 
looking  to  the  future." 

That,  Indeed,  as  all  will  agree  who  are 
familiar  with  Bulck's  history,  is  the  case. 
Buick  has  built  well  and  soundly  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  has  had  its  upe  and 
downs,  but  because  the  foundation  was  solid, 
because  the  superstructure  erected  by  its 
officials  has  been  sound,  because  it  has  looked 
to  the  future  whUe  learning  from  the  past 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  present,  it  has 
emerged  as  the  automotive  leader  it  is  today. 
Credit  for  all  of  Bulck's  success  cannot  be 
given  to  any  one  man.  Many  men  have 
shared  the  responsibility  for  making  Buick 
what  it  is  today  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Just  as  a  city  is  more  than  steel  and  cement 
and  stone  and  glass  which  are  its  physical 
characteristics,  so  is  an  automobile  com- 
pany, or  any  business,  more  than  the  things 
which  can  be  seen  Und  touched. 

Buick,  like  Flint,  is  the  result  of  an  out- 
pouring of  men's  brains,  brawn,  ability,  yes. 
and  tears,  and  of  intangibles  such  as  the 
desire  to  serve  by  producing  a  product  of 
which  all  who  had  a  part  in  Its  making  can 
be  proud. 

Many  thousands,  in  the  shops.  In  the  offlces 
and  In  the  field,  have  helped  build  that  fine 
tradition,  inspired  by  the  Buick  objective 
familiar  to  scores  of  millions  across  the  land 
and  beyond,  "When  better  automobiles  are 
built,  Buick  will  build  them."  What  can 
be  termed  the  cxu-rent  era  of  Buick  success 
started  two  decades  ago.  so  particular  rec- 
ognition Is  due  to  Harlow  H.  Curtice,  the 
man  who  took  over  then  and  remained  at 
the  helm  15  years.  The  Inspiration,  spark, 
drive,  genius  he  provided  have  been  recog- 
nized significantly  in  General  Motors.  For- 
tunately for  Flint,  his  Buick  mantle  was 
placed  on  able  shoulders. 

Tes,  David  Buick  would  be  surprised  could 
he  return  to  Flint  today  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  company  that  bears  his  name. 
Possibly  some  of  us  will  be  equally  sur- 
prised 50  years  from  today.  But  we  doubt 
it.  for  we  have  seen  what  has  transpired  in 
the  last  db  years  and  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  see  another  half  century  of  growth  and 
progress. 

The  Journal  congratulates  Buick  on  its 
golden  anniversary  and,  with  Buick.  loolu 
forward  confidently  to  a  happy  new  era — the 
next  half  century. 


Question  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will 
happen  to  the  5  percenters  on  January 
20,  1953? 
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Ilfinois  Support  for  H.  R.  10  and  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ZU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association  and  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Federation  of 
Local  Bar  Associations  of  the  first  su- 
preme judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  at  its  thirty-seventh  annual 
meeting  at  Chester  calling  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  as  proposed  in 
H.  R.  8390  and  H.  R.  8391  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  and  which  is  embodied 
in  new  bills  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Jenkihs  and  Keoch  in  H.  R.  10 
and  H.  R.  11.  in  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress: 

Illinois  Star  Bak  Associatioic . 
Springfield,  111.,  January  14.  1953. 
Re  H.  R.  8390  and  H.  R.  8391. 
The  Honorable  Melvim  Puce. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Sis:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Federation  of  Local  Bar 
Associations  of  the  first  supreme  Judicial 
district  of  the  State  of  nUnoU  at  iU  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  at  Chester  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  1952.  Similar  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  annual  meetings  In  each  of  the  other 
supreme  court  districts. 

The  Keogh  and  Reed  bills  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  niinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  such  national  org.inlzatlons  as  the 
American  Bar  Association.  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  American  Farm  Bureau,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

You  possibly  received  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution from  the  officers  of  the  District  fed- 
eration, but  we  wish  to  again  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  yo\ir  attention.  We  believe  you  wlU 
find  these  bills  economically  sound  and  de- 
serving of  your  favorable  consideration. 
Tou  are  requested  to  support  them. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Amos  M.  PnnoErroir. 

Bzecutij>e  Secretary. 

Whereas  professional  and  other  self-em- 
ployed persons  are  not  given  the  benefits  pro-  , 
Tided  for  officers  and  employees  of  corpora- 
tions under  tax  exempt  pension  plans  auth- 
orized by  section  166  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  and 

Whereas  even  though  social  security  bene- 
fits may  be  made  available  to  professional 
persons  by  an  appropriate  act  of  Congress, 
these  benefits  would  provide  only  a  first  layer 
of  bare  subsistence  pensions;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  discrimination  against 
professional  personnel  should  be  removed: 
Now  therefore. 

The  First  District  Federation  of  Local  Bar 
Associations  in  annual  meeting  at  Chester. 
111.  on  October  ai,  1952  hereby  approves  in 
principle  and  urges  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Keogh  and  Reed  bills.  H.  R.  8390 
and  H.  R.  8391  respectively,  as  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  district  federation  are  directed  to  send 
a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
candidate  for  Congress  In  this  first  supreme 
court  district  requesting  him,  if  elected,  to 
support  said  bills. 


Proposal  for  Coa^rettioBal  Pay  Raises 
Wins  Powerful  PubBc  Support 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1953       ^ 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  that  congressional  salaries 
should  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  pres- 
ent-day needs  and  living  costs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  power- 
ful and .  important  organization  of  this 
kind  should  take  this  position,  and  what 
is  more,  offer  some  pertinent  arguments 
as  to  why  such  an  adjustment  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  our 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  side  have  al- 
ready initiated  efforts  toward  accom- 
plishing such  an  adjustment  and  I  think 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  similar  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  House. 

Because  of  the  graphic  manner  in 
which  the  whole  question  is  presented.  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Record  the 
following  article  from  the  Government 
Standard,  national  weekly  newspaper 
edited  by  Hal  J.  Miller,  well-known 
Washington  newspaperman : 

CoMGKESs  Pat  Plan  Is  Praised 
(By  Hal  MiUer) 

APGE  sponsorship  of  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  congressional  salaries  has  been 
warmly  received  on   Capitol  Hill. 

Meantime  Senator  Dixksen,  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  appoint 
a  citizens'  group  of  18  leaders  In  labor,  busi- 
ness, education,  and  other  professions  to 
bring  in  recommendations.     . 

APOE  last  week  urged  that  the  pay  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  be  raised  from 
•  12.500  to  $20,000  per  annum,  with  the  $2,500 
expense  allowance  to  stand. 

WIDXLT   STTPPORTED 

This  proposal  has  been  widely  endorsed 
by  Senate  and  House  Members. 

Senator  Watkins.  Republican,  of  Utah, 
praised  the  federation  for  taking  this  stand. 
Representative  Geokck  S.  Lonc,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  declared:  "You  have  taken  an 
intelligent  stand  on  this  question.  Con- 
gressmen, who  have  to  maintain  two  homes 
and  meet  other  heavy  expenses,  are  seriously 
underpaid."  Representative  Hasolo  Hagen, 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  said  that  Con- 
gressmen, like  other  citizens,  have  been  hit 
by  the  cost  of  Uving. 

FOSMXS    OPPONEMT 

A  former  opponent  of  congressional  pay 
raises,  Representative  W.  R.  Poage,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  declared:  "I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come  when  we  mvist  in- 
crease congressional  salaries  If  we  are  to 
retain  any  lndef>endent  representatives  of 
moderate  means  in  the  Congress." 

He  added  that  "the  present  salary  of  $15,- 
000  is  certainly  far  from  being  the  best  in 
our  community,  and  it  does  involve  expenses 
far  exceeding  an3rthing  Incxured  by  one  who 
holds  a  comparable  position  at  home." 

There  is  widespread  public  interest  in  and 
support  for  the  legislation  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  Introduced 
by  Senator  Dnucszif. 

The  citizens'  group  of  18  outstanding  per- 
sons to  study  the  question  would  be  appoint- 


ed by  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

This  citizen  group  would  present  its  find- 
ings to  Congress  regarding  what  should  be 
done  about  adjusting  salaries  and  Congress 
would  act  on  the  basis  of  what  the  group 
proposed. 

impastial  stctdt 

Senator  Dibksek  beUeves  that.  If  an  Im- 
partial citizen  group  found  congressional 
salaries  too  low.  Congress  could  take  the 
proper  action  without  fear  of  political  conse- 
quences. 

The  present  salary  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  nearly  enough  to  enable 
Members  to  meet  their  obligations,  in  the 
opinion  of  many. 

The  National  Committee  for  Strengthening 
Congress,  a  nonpartisan  group,  last  week 
strongly  urged  a  congressional  pay  raise. 

REFERRED    TO    COMMITTEE  » 

Senator  Dirksen's  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee.  Senator 
Carlson,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  who  will 
be  the  committee's  chairman,  announced 
that  his  group  wUl  give  the  measure  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Columnist  Joe  Young  points  out  the  meas- 
ure has  Implications  for  Government  em- 
ployees also.  If  Congress  votes  Itself  a  pay 
increase.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  approve 
a  Federal  employee  pay  boost. 

"Also,  it  would  lead  to  a  gradual  reallne- 
ment  of  the  Government  salary  scale  to  pro- 
vide more  top  salary  jobs."  he  stated.  "Con- 
gress always  has  been  reluctant  to  authorize 
jobs  in  the  executive  branch  that  pay  more 
money  than  Members  of  Congress  receive.** 

FEDIZAL    SALARIXS 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  positions  In  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
pay  $12,500  or  more  per  annum. 

The  positions  and  salaries  listed  were  taken 
from  the  Official  Register  of  the  United 
States.  1951.  published  by  the  United  States 
ClvU  Service  Commission  and  from  the  For- 
eign Service  List,  January  1952,  published 
by  the  State  Department.  The  salary  figures 
in  the  Official  Register,  however,  do  not  re- 
flect the  pay  raise  granted  by  Public  Law  201, 
Eighty-second  Congress,  approved  October  24, 
1951.  and  adjustments  have  been  made  to 
reflect  this  raise  whenever  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  appli- 
cable. It  Is  possible,  however,  that,  since 
only  individual  salaries  and  not  salary  grade 
are  recordei  in  the  Register,  a  salary  taken 
as  the  beginning  salary  o\  one  grade  may 
furtually  be  the  top  salary  of  the  next  lower 
grade. 

811  put  GRADE  JOBS 

In  the  so-called  supergrade  positions  of 
the  classified  service,  the  base  salary  for 
grade  GS-16  is  $12,000  and  these  positions, 
when  identified,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  list  although  longevity  increases  might 
bring  the  total  salary  to  $12,800. 

The  disposition  of  certain  other  positions 
needs  a  note  of  explanation.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 70  positions  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  as  chiefs  of  mission.  By  law.  the 
President  is  authorized  to  assign  these  posi- 
tions to  four  classes,  with  salary  ranging 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  The  salaries  of  In- 
dividual ambassadors  and  ministers  tradi- 
tionally have  been  kept  confidential  by  the 
State  Department,  and  so  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  any  direct  assignment  of  these 
positions  JO  salary  categories. 

By  law  or  reorganization  plan,  some  85 
positions  have  been  located  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics. These  positions  were  established,  with 
salaries  up  to  $15,000  authorized,  to  enable 
the  agencies  to  secure  highly  skiUed  technical 
personnel  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
accept  Federal  employment.  No  details  are 
available,  for  security  reasons,  as  to  the  salary 
level  of  Individual  military  officers.     "These 
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positions  have  b«en  included  on  the  last  pag« 
of  this  list.  

SOm  OMXTTBD 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Official  Reg- 
ister lists  persons  occupying  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions  and  each  agency  is 
responsible  for  the  positions  it  lists.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  some  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  positions  which  pay  $12,500  or  more 
have  been  omitted.  Consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  boards  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  also 
have  been  omitted. 

In  view  of  the  above  qualifications,  and 
since  it  was  Impossible  in  the  time  available 
to  check  each  position  with  the  proper  official 
of  the  agency  involved,  this  list  must  be 
regarded  as  Incomplete  and  subject  to  correc- 
tion. It  may  be  viseful  as  a  guide  to  the  sort 
of  positions  in  the  higher  salary  brackets,  but 
should  not  be  regarded  as  definitive. 

SALASOS  LISTXO 

One  hundred  thou^nd  dollars  plus  allow- 
ances: The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  plus  allowances: 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (when  there  is  no 
Vice  President),  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Twenty-flve  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars: Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Twenty-flve  thousand  dollars  (nine  posi- 
tions plus  Ambassadors) :  Eight  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassadors  (exact  number  Ls  confidential). 

CABINET    PAT 

Twenty-two  thotisand  five  hundred  dollars 
(nine  positions) :  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
(Secretary  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Attor- 
ney General,  Postmaster  General). 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  (nine  positions 
plus  Ambassadors)  :  The  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Chairman. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  General  Man- 
ager, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Adminis- 
trator. Economic  Stabilization  Agency,  Ad- 
ministrator, Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Deputy  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Ambassadors  (exact  number  is  con- 
fidential). 

IIGHTEIN-THOUSAND-DOIXAR  JOBS 

Eighteen  thousand  dollars  ( 12  positions) : 
Three  Secretaries  to  the  President,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
fiecrettuTT  of  the  Air  Force,  General  Man- 
ager, Alaska  Railroad,  four  members. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

SEVXNTEXN-THOUSAND-riVZ-HXrNDKEO-DOLLAB 
JOBS 

Seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
(94  positions  plus  Ambassadors) :  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States;  65  Judges. 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals;  5  Judges,  United 
States  Court  of  Claims;  5  Judges,  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals; 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Chairman, 
National  Security  Resources  Board;  Under 
Secretary  of  State;  Deputy  Representative  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations; 
Representative  in  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations:  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Solicitor  General; 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  Deputy  Postmas- 
ter General:  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Under  Secretary  of  Conmierce  for  Trans- 
portation; Administrator,  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration;  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration;  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  Deputy 
Administrator  Mutual  Security  Agency;  Ad- 
ministrator Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor- 
ation; Administrator,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; Ambassadors  (exact  number  is  confi- 
dential). 


BIXRBir-THOUSAMD-OOIXAB  JOBS 

'Sixteen  thousand  dollars  (19  positions): 
Assistant  Comptroller  General;  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Bxireau  of  the  Budget;  3  members. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Vice  Chair- 
man, National  Security  Resources  Board: 
Director.  Office  of  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  SUte;  Chairman.  MUi- 
tary  Liaison  Committee  to  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon.  Department  of  Defense;  Chair- 
man, Research  and  Development  Board,  De- 
partment of  Defense;  Chairman.  Munitions 
Board,  Department  of  Defense;  Administra- 
tor, National  Production  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  Department  of  Commerce: 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission;  Chair- 
man, Wage  Stabilization  Board:  Director  of 
Price  Stabilization;  Chairman,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington; 
Deputy  Administrator.  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration;  Director,  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service;  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation; 
Deputy  Administrator.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; Chief  Medical  Director,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

firiXUT -THOP3AWP-POLLAB  JOBS 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  (432  positions, 
plus  ambassadors) : 

Legislative  branch:  Public  Printer,  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  Architect  of  the  Capltc4. 

Judicial  branch:  Nine  Judges,  United 
States  Customs  Court;  24  Judges,  United 
States  district  courts;  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

Executive  branch:  Six  administrative  as- 
sistants to  the  President:  executive  secre- 
tary. National  Security  Council. 

Deputy,  Under  and  Assistant  Secretaries 
(Including  Special  Assistants) :  Special  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State;  10  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State;  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Administration;  E>eputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasviry:  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense:  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  2  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army; 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  2  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy;  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Fyrce;  2  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Air  Force;  8  Assistant  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral; 4  Assistant  Postmasters  General;  3 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Interior;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;  3  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Labor. 

Members  of  Boards  and  Commissions :  Two 
members.  Federal  Maritime  Board;  5  mem- 
bers. Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  2  members. 
Civil  Service  Commission;  12  members 
(when  actually  employed),  Wage  Stablliza- 
,  tion  Board;  3  Directors,  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington;  7  members.  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission:  8  members.  Federal 
Power  Commission;  5  members,'  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  2  members.  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board;  11  members.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  3  Members,  Motor  Car- 
rier^ Claims  Commission;  5  members.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board;  3  members. 
National  Mediation  Board;  3  members.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board;  5  members,  Secvur- 
itles  and  Exchange  Commission;  6  members. 
Tariff  Commission;  16  Judges,  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States;  3  Directors,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Legal  stafT:  Counselor,  Department  of 
State:  General  Counsel,  Mutual  Security 
Agency;  General  Counsel,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Executives,  including  Governors  of  Terri- 
tories and  p>ossessions :  Director,  German  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State;  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  International  Security  Affairs, 
Department  of  State;  Administrator.  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  Administration.  Department 
of  State;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Treasury  Department:  Deputy  Director, 
Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group,  Depart- 
ment of  Defease;  Research  Adviser,  Bureau 


of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Department  of  the 
Navy;  Technical  Director.  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Nattu-alisation  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; three  Governors  of  Hawaii,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Alaska;  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrator, Department  of  Agriculture; 
Rural  Electrification  Administrator.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce; 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator;  Adminis- 
trator, Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division,  Department  of  Labor;  Administra- 
tor. Defjense  Transport  Administration;  As- 
sistant Administrator,  Federal  Secvtflty 
Agency:  Scientific  Director,  National  Heart 
Institute:  E>eputy  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration:  Archivist  of  the 
United  States;  Deputy  Administrator.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency:  two  Division 
Directors.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy: Commissioner,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration; Commissioner.  Public  Housing 
Administration;  Assistant  to  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Mutual  Security  Agency;  Staff  Di- 
rector for  Committee  on  Foreign  Supplies 
and  Requirements,  Mutual  Security  Agency; 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Program,  Mutual 
Security  Agency:  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Operations.  Mutual  Security 
Agency:  three  Division  Directors.  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency:  Director  of  Administration, 
Mutual  Security  Agency:  Director,  Office  of 
Information,  Mutual  Sectirlty  Agency;  Con- 
troller, Mutual  Security  Agency:  Labor  Ad- 
viser, Mutual  Security  Agency:  Director. 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics; Director,  National  Science  Foundation; 
Governor,  Panama  Canal;  Deputy  Chief  Med- 
ical Director.  Veterans'  Administration;  Am- 
bassadors (exact  number  is  confidential). 

rOUXTEEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAB    TO    FOUmTEEH- 
THOUSAND-EIGHT-HtTNDKXD-DOIXAB    JOBS 

Fourteen  thotisand  dollars  to  fourteen 
thousand  eight  htmdred  dollars  (OS-18) 
(246  positions) : 

Legislative  branch:  General  Counsel.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office;  Deputy  Public  Printer; 
Chief  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congress;  Direc- 
tor. Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  erf 
Congress;  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Executive  branch:  Executive  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Assistant  to 
Director,  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization;  Di- 
rector, Policy  Planning  Staff.  Department  of 
State;  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Treasury 
Department;  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. Treasury  Department;  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Policy,  Department  of  De- 
fense: Executive  Secretary,  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board,  Department  of  Defense; 
Director,  Military  Traffic  Service,  department 
of  Defense;  Technical  Director,  Chemical 
Corps  Biological  Laboratories.  Department  of 
the  Army:  Associate  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  Director.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  Justice;  Director,  Geological 
Survey.  Interior  Department;  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Interior  Department; 
Director.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Interior  Depart- 
ment; Defense  Solid  Fuels  Administrator, 
Interior  Department;  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Director.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Re- 
search Administrator.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Governor,  Farm  Credit  AdnUnistra- 
tlon.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Adminis- 
trator, Farmers  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture:  Deputy  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administrator,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Chief,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
two  industrltal  specialists.  National  Pro- 
duction Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Director.  National  Bvireau  of  Stand- 
ards; Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Chief, 
Weather  Bureau;  Defense  Manpower  Admin- 
istrator^ Department  of  Labor;  Executive  Di- 
rector,  Defense   Manpower   Administration; 
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Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Department  of  Labor:  Commission.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor; 
Controller,  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  six 
division  directors.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; five  managers,  operations  oBicea,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  Executive  Director, 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. Defense  Transport  Administration; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; chief  judge  and  two  associate  Judges, 
District  of  Columbia  Municipal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; Assistant  Administrator  (operations) 
Economic  Stabilization  Agency;  Economic 
Adviser,  Economic  Stabilization  Agency;  As- 
sistant Director  for  Public  Information,  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Agency;  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration; Association  Director,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service;  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency:  Di- 
rector. National  Institutes  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases,  Public  Health  Service; 
Commissioner,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion; Lalxn-  Adviser,  Mutual  Security  Agency; 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics;  Deputy  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  four  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Directors,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

rOUXTXEIf    THOTTSANO    DOIXAKS    OK    MOKB 

Legal  staff:  Legal  adviser,  Department  of 
State;  general  counsel.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; Chief  Counsel.  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Treasury  Department:  Solicitor. 
Interior  Department;  Solicitor.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  general  counsel.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  general  counsel,  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration. 

Assistant  secretaries  for  administration: 
administrative  assistant  Secretary,  Treas\iry 
Department:  administrative  assistant  Attor- 
ney General:  administrative  assistant  Sec- 
retary, Interior  Department;  assistant  Secre- 
tary (Administration),  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Members  of  boards  and  commissions:  Two 
board  members.  Commcxllty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion; three  members.  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission; three  members.  War  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

Special  authorizations:  85  positions:  45 
In  Department  of  Defense  for  technical  and 
research  positions;  30  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
and  10  in  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  for  technical  research  per- 
sonnel. Salaries  up  to  $15,000  are  authorized 
for   these   personnel. 

Foreign  Service:  63  positions.  Includes 
career  minister,  with  salary  of  $14,300;  top  of 
class  I  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign 
Service  reserve  officers;  some  consuls  gen- 
eral; some  counselors  to  embassies. 

TWELVE    THOUSAND    FIVE    RtnVDKED    DOLLAKS    TO 
THiantSM     THOUSAND     XICK^    BUNDSED     DOL- 


vlslon,  bureau,  or  service  directors,  assistant 
or  deputy  administrators,  staff  assistants. 
United  States  representatives  In  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  so  forth. 

Foreign  Service:  One  hundred  forty-two 
positions.  Includes  class  I  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  Foreign  Service  reserve  officers; 
top  of  class  3  Foreign  Service  officers;  some 
occupation  officials  In  Germany;  and  some 
Foreign  Service  personnel  assigned  to  Mutual 
Security  Agency. 

MIUTABT  PAT  TO  $13,800 

Military  officers:  Five  hundred  eighteen 
positions.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ported only  military  personnel  receiving 
compensation.  Including  pay  and  allowances, 
of  $12,500  a  year  or  more.  No  tabvaation 
by  grade  was  furnished  for  security  reasons. 
Presumably,  this  category  Includes  all  of- 
ficers above  or  equal  to  the  rank  of  major 
general  or  rear  admiral  (upper  half  of  grade) 
and  some  brigadier  generals,  rear  admirals, 
commodores,  colonels,  or  Navy  captains  who 
are  receiving  sufficiently  large  allowances 
(such  as  fijrlng  or  submarine  pay).  A  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  might  draw  as  much  as 
$18,000  to  $20,000,  plus  certain  perquisites, 
but  probably  most  of  the  officers  fall  within 
the  $12,500-$13,800  category. 


'The  People  Called  a  Hair 


Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
thirteen  thousand  eli;ht  hundred  dollars 
(Including  G6-17)    (1,363   positions): 

Legislative  branch:  Senators  ($12,500  plus 
allowances);  Representatives  ($12,500  plus 
allowances). 

Judicial  branch :  Judge.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court.  Guam  ($13,125);  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtas  Courts;  Chief  Judge  and  12  Associate 
Judges,  D.  C.  Municipal  Court. 

Executive  branch,  assistants  to  secretaries: 
Eight  deputy  assistant  secretaries.  Depart- 
ment of  State:  First  Assistant  to  Deputy 
Attorney  General;  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Members  of  boards  and  commissions:  Five 
members.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

Legal  staff:  Seventeen  members  of  legal 
staffs,  such  as  solicitor  or  assistant  general 
counsel. 

Executive  or  Administrative  Positions:  One 
hundred  forty-three  positions.  Including  dl- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHicAir 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
viction that  the  decision  taken  by  the 
American  people  in  1952  points  in  the 
direction  of  freedom,  pro.Tress  and  pros- 
perity, has  been  eloquently  expressed  in 
an  article  in  the  January  Dun's  Review 
by  Mr.  El  G.  Grace,  chairman  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  CX)..  Inc.,  and  president 
of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Grace's  comments, 
under  the  title  "A  New  Road  Ahead." 
deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
tfiy  colleagues  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple generally.  Accordingly,  Under  leave 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Grace's  statement  in  full: 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  year 
1952,  It  must  be  noted  that  It  covered  a 
span  In  time  In  which  the  American  people 
were  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing basic  decisions.  What  holds  true  of 
the  people  generally  applies  as  well  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  to  the  steel  Indtistry  in 
particular. 

With  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry last  AprU,  a  new  low  was  reached  In 
the  deteriorated  relationship  between  In- 
dustry and  the  Government. 

When  the  dangerous  and  arbitrary  nature 
of  that  action  was  recognized  by  our  courts 
as  lacking  In  constitutional  support,  we  came 
to  a  turning  point.  A  tide  that  had  been 
flowing  almost  steadily  in  one  direction  was 
diverted. 

Last  month's  elections  confirmed  the  di- 
rection of  that  diversion.  They  wrote  finis 
to  a  trend  in  our  social  evolution  and  guar- 
anteed that  in  going  forward  from  this  point 
we  will  progress  via  a  different  route.  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  new 
direction  the  people  have  decided  to  take 
holds  forth  the  prospect  of  progress  and 
prosperity  firmly  based  on  the  realities. 

We  have,  for  too  long,  witnessed  a  continu- 
ing and  progressively  intensified  assault  on 


the  private  enterprise  system  which  Is  the 
source  of  so  much  of  our  wealth,  strength, 
and  sectirlty. 

We  have  been  progressively  subjected  to 
tighter  and  tighter  Federal  bondage  In  the 
form  of  unnecessary  controls  which  stifle  the 
free  interplay  of  natural  economic  forces, 
diminish  the  incentives  to  production  and 
weaken  the  enterprising  spirit  which  has 
made  us  great. 

We  have  witnessed  the  progressive  deterio- 
ration of  the  value  of  our  cvirrency  through 
a  process  of  planned  Inflation — planned  to 
create  an  artificial  prosperity  and  planned 
to  perpetuate  a  philosophy  of  Government 
at  odds  with  a  free  way  of  life. 

Along  with  that  Inflation  which  bears 
hardest  on  those  least  able  to  pay,  but  which 
spares  no  one,  we  have  watched  our  Indi- 
vidual and  Industrial  tax  burdens  mount 
steadily  to  the  peril  point.  And  stUl  the  gap 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  continued 
and  unbalanced  budget  followed  unbalanced 
budget.  We  have  watched  this  process  know- 
ing all  the  while  that  governments.  Just  as 
Individuals,  can  go  bankrupt,  and  that  our 
enemies  would  have  us  spend  our  way  to  de- 
struction. 

During  all  of  this  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  growing  to  Immense  pro- 
portions, consuming  more  and  more  wealth 
while  it  produces  none,  invading  more  and 
more  private  spheres  untU  not  only  private 
business  but  also  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  responsible  labor  organizations  and 
the  very  existence  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing were  threatened. 

At  length  the  people,  their  Innate  good 
sense  aroused,  called  a  halt. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  maintain  that  the 
history  of  the  pest  two  dectules  has  been  all 
black,  that  we  have  not  formulated  new 
concepts  of  social  responslbUlty  which  will 
remain. 

What  I  do  believe  firmly  Is  that  the  means 
and  the  methods  employed  to  attain  pos- 
sibly desirable  ends  have  been  unsound  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  They  threatened  the-i 
very  existence  of  our  free,  private  economy 
and  hence  threatened  the  basis  of  our  own 
individual  freedoms.  You  can't  separata..' 1^' 
the  two.  .^ 

A  realization  grew  up,  I  believe,  that  gov«,' 
eminent  by  pressure  group  and  prosperity 
via  inflation  contain  the  seeds  of  destruction 
for  the  country  as  we  have  known  it.  And 
with  the  examples  of  what  has  happened  in 
other  countries  before  our  eyes,  our  own  as 
we  have  known  it  looks  mighty  good. 

Now  the  decision  at  the  polls  on  Novem- 
ber 4  only  marks  a  first  step  on  a  long  road 
that  has  to  be  traveled.  Years  of  inflation, 
of  increasing  dependence  on  Government, 
of  deflclt  financing,  and  of  political  inter- 
ference in  the  economic  sphere  have  created 
a  situation  which  can't  be  eliminated  over- 
night. Getting  back  on  the  track  Is  going 
to  be  a  difficult  process  involving  patience, 
fortitude,  and  clear  vision.  It  will  require 
that  people  In  all  walks  of  life  approach  to« 
day's  and  tomorrow's  problems  with  self« 
discipline  and  broad  understanding. 

Many  of  our  difficulties  are  not  of  otir  own 
making.  We  live  in  dangerous  and  uncer- 
tain times  and  much  that  we  must  do  is  de- 
termined by  what  those  who  would  destroy 
us  do.  Regardless  of  whether  our  problems 
are  internal,  external,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  we  now  have  a  chance  to  face  up  to 
them  in  new  ways,  to  get  back  to  the  sources 
of  our  strength. 

Instead  of  hostility  from  Government,  and 
distrust,  industry  can  reasonably  expect  that 
Its  contribution  may  be  made  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  understanding  and  mutual  coop- 
eration. Our  energies  can  properly  be  ex- 
pended on  production,  not  in  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  against  being  absorbed  by  the 
Federal  octopus. 

This  does  not  Imply  any  turning  back  of 
the  clock.  Far  from  It.  It  does  not  Imply 
any  retreats  from  the  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  have  managed  to  achieve  in  the  face 
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of  great  difficulties.  The  real  reactionaries 
of  our  time  are  those  who  lack  faith  in  the 
abiUty  of  free  people,  free  instltutiona.  and 
free  industry  to  measxue  up  to  any  taslu 
that  may  be  set. 

These  are  the  people  of  little  faith  and 
hence  of  little  courage.  They  prefer  the  illu- 
sion of  security  provided  by  the  Government 
to  the  fact  of  freedom  and  the  strength  that 
flows  from  freedom. 

The  real  progressives  of  our  time  are  those 
who  do  have  faith  in  a  free  future  and  the 
courage  to  walk  out  and  meet  it. 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  American  in- 
dustry have  that  faith  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  generally  also  have  it. 

Out  of  the  heat  of  the  election  campaign 
the  United  States  emerged  with  a  unity  that 
will  serve  us  well  in  the  days  ahead.  I  think 
It  is  clear  that  our  divergencies  of  opinion 
In  this  country  are  far  more  superficial  than 
are  our  shared  ideals.  When  the  issues  are 
made  clear  we  can  and  do  close  ranits  and 
present  a  common  front. 

I  believe  that  we  wUl  take  full  advantage 
of  that  basic  unity  which  has  its  roots  in  a 
common  belief  that  free  men  are  better, 
stronger,  more  productive,  and  more  secure 
than  those  who  are  not  free. 

If  management,  employees,  and  their  au- 
thorized representatives,  together  with  all 
other  elements  of  the  Nation,  will  work  to- 
gether toward  the  goal  of  making  this  an 
ever-growing  and  sound  America,  we  will  dis- 
charge our  obligation  to  the  generations  to 
come.  To  do  less  would  threaten  the  waste 
of  a  priceless  opportunity. 


Foreign  Trade  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  edi- 
torials and  an  article  regarding  the 
United  States  tariff  and  foreign-trade 
policy. 

The  editorials  and  article  are  based  on 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  increase  our 
trade  with  foreign  governments  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  aid  feature  of  our 
foreign  program. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public  Print- 
er an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing 
these  matters  in  the  Record,  The  esti- 
mate is  $224.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  edito- 
rials and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials  and   article   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

ReFTTBLICAN    TBA0B,  POLICT 

We  printed  in  our  editorial  section  yester- 
day a  provocative  discussion  of  American 
economic  foreign  policy  by  Prof.  Sumner  H. 
Sllchter,  of  Harvard,  which  We  especially 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  and  Senate.  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  in  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  Professor  Sllchter  by  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  "Can  the  Republicans  do 
what  the  Democrats  have  failed  to  do — 
namely,  provide  our  foreign  policy  with  an 
adequate  economic  foundation?" 

We  believe  that  the  spokesmen  of  protec- 
tionism are  as  outmoded  and  as  unrepresent- 


ative of  their  constituents  as  the  spokesmen 
of  isolationism.  Certainly  if  isolatlonUra  is 
politically  indefensible  so  is  economic  protec- 
tlonlsnfi.  Close  ties  can  be  malnUined  with 
other  countries  only  if  the  economic  ties  are 
strong  ones  and  mutually  beneficial.  If  we 
ask  that  our  friends  buy  our  goods  while  we 
refuse  to  buy  their  goods  we  are  asking  the 
impossible,  and  we  are  driving  them  into  eco- 
nomic arrangements  with  Russia. 

Fortunately,  the  American  exporter  U  be- 
coming almost  as  vocal  politically  as  the 
high-tariff  advocates  were  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  farmers  of  the  South  and  a  handful 
of  New  York  exporters  are  virtually  alone 
in  fighting  the  battle  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers.  Now  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer in  Detroit,  the  wheat  farmer  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  electrical  worker,  and  scores 
of  other  Important  producers  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  maintaining  and  expanding  the 
export  market.  However,  their  voices  have 
not  yet  been  adequately  heeded  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  Professor  Sllchter's  view,  the  first  step 
which  the  Republicans  should  take  to  as- 
sure the  cont.nuation  of  foreign  trade  Is  to 
declare  that  It  Is  the  national  policy  to 
buy  from  the  non-Communist  world  as  much 
as  it  buys  from  us,  less  the  amounts  we 
-  Invest  abroad  or  give  away.  Then  Congress 
should  modify  the  escape  clause  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  so  that  it  Is  not  a  constant 
threat  to  every  foreign  exporter  who  enters 
the  American  market  successfully.  The  es- 
cape clause  is  a  standing  and  ironic  warning 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer  that  If  he  suc- 
ceeds In  selling  his  goods  In  this  country, 
where  free  competition  is  a  watchword,  the 
tariff  against  him  may  be  raised.  Mr.  Sllt'h- 
ter's  third  recommendation  is  that  Congr?s» 
establish  a  new  Tariff  Commission  as  an 
agent  to  encourage  an  increase  in  Imports  by 
taking  direct  steps  to  keep  duties  low. 

While  a  program  to  encourage  Imports  Is 
obviously  essential,  steps  likewise  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  protect  the  employers  and 
employees  who  may  be  hurt  by  rising  foreign 
competition.  A  few  industries  would  be  se- 
riotisly  injtu'ed.  for,  deepite  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions of  recent  years,  the  duties  on  some  im- 
ports are  extremely  high,  In  a  number  of 
Instances  prohibitively  high.  True,  the 
economy  as  a  whole  would  benefit  from 
larger  Imports,  but  It  must  be  recognized 
that  Congress  could  not  be  expected  to  em- 
bark upon  a  serious  program  to  stimulate 
imports  without  taking  steps  to  help  the  dis- 
placed manufacttirer  or  worker  adjust  to  the 
new  situation.  This  Is  a  matter  that  deseives 
further  study. 

[From   the   Stillwater    (Okla.)    News-Press] 
Free  Tr.^de  Needed 

Senator  Mikk  Monhonky's  views  on  Etirope 
do  not  necessarily  clash  with  those  of  Charles 
Sawyer,  Commerce  Secretary.  Sawyer  has 
told  President  Triunan  this  Nation  has  "too 
many  people  and  too  many  agencies  in  West- 
ern Europe."  Sawyer  believes  the  way  to 
solve  this  problem  is  to  return  the  foreign 
aid  to  the  State  Department  since  under  the 
present  system  it  has  become  confused  and 
inefficient.  He  pointed  out  that  the  present 
system,  under  which  the  defense  and  eco- 
nomic aid  are  administered  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  that  it  is  top  heavy  with 
employees  and  overlaps  other  agencies.  Saw- 
yer believes  that  there  should  be  an  orderly 
end  of  economic  aid  on  the  grounds  that 
the  final  solution  of  economic  stability  lies 
with  Western  Kvirope  itself. 

Senator  Monronet  is  on  record  that  If  the 
new  Congress  abandons  its  reciprocal  trade 
program  in  favor  of  high  tariff  barriers  that 
such  action  wiU  "throw  Europe  back  into  a 
tallspin."  The  Oklahoma  Senator  expressed 
his  views  upon  returning  from  Europe  and 
said  that  he  Is  in  agreement  with  Euro- 
peans that  what  Marshall-plan  countries 
really  need  is  "mors  trade  and  less  aid."    So 


when  you  consider  the  Senator's  views  and 
Sawyer's,  you  can't  help  but  conclude  that 
they  are  pretty  well  in  agreement  that  our 
allies  should  be  given  enough  opportunity 
to  become  self-sufficient  through  trade.  The 
Democrat-sponsored  reciprocal  trade  law, 
under  which  tariffs  have  been  slashed,  ex-  ■ 
plres  on  June  SO.  So  it  seems  that  these 
two  men  have  got  in  the  first  licks  in  the 
fight  over  renewing  the  reciprocal  trade  law. 
This  battle  promises  to  be  one  of  the  first 
major  ones  in  the  new  Republican  Congress. 
What  Senator  Monronet  did  not  point  out 
directly  is  that  if  Europe  goes  into  an  eco- 
nomic tallspin.  so  will  business  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal] 

HicHEH  UNrrED  States  Tahhts   Would   Six 

Eusopz  Back 

Returning  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  to 
Europe,  Senator  A.  S.  Mikje  MoKsonrr 
(Democrat,  Oklahoma)  gives  the  new  Con- 
gress a  warning  against  raising  tariff  wails. 
He  says  that  a  slowly  recovering  European 
economy  may  t>e  thrown  back  into  a  tallspin 
If  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is  abandoned 
next  June.  His  warning  is  one  that  Congress 
well  may  heed. 

Evidence  Increases  that  several  European 
countries  aided  by  Marshall  plan  funds  are 
reaching  a  point  where  they  need  trade  out- 
lets more  than  they  need  American  funds. 
Industrial  productivity  In  France,  Britain, " 
and  a  number  of  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe  has  been  stepped  up  remarkably  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  But  Industrial  Europe 
needs  wider  world  markets  for  Its  goods.  Us 
own  war-Impoverished  peoples  are  not  able 
to  buy  all  the  products  of  Eurojiean  factories. 
And  American  dollars  are  needed  to  Improve 
and  expand  European  production  enterprises. 

As  the  largest  and  richest  market  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  faces  a  great  re- 
sponsibility with  relation  to  this  situation. 
It  is  natural  that  out  own  Industries  should 
look  askance  at  a  flood  of  foreign  goods  enter- 
ing this  country  to  compete  with  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  American  market.  But  It  seems 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  propping  up  the  national  econo- 
mies of  our  allies  In  Western  Europe,  It  will 
be  essential  that  our  markets  absorb  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  European  products. 

Through  the  reciprocal  trade -agreement 
program  a  plan  probably  can  be  worked  out 
whereby  we  can  give  W-estern  Europe  consid- 
erable trade  help  in  building  up  a  more 
stable  economy  ^\lthcut  doing  seilous  hurt 
to  our  own  Industrial  Interests.  These  inter- 
ests, it  appears  reasonable  to  presume,  would 
suffer  serious  injury  In  the  long  run.  If  by 
raising  new  tariff  barriers  we  undermined 
the  European  economy  which,  by  loans  and 
grants  of  many  billions  ot  dollars,  we  have 
endeavored  to  rehabilitate  and  strengthen. 

(^om  the  Washington  Post!  ^ 

Si.iCHT£B  Ukces  Bold  Nrw  Imposts  Polict 
(By  Sumner  H.  Sllchter) 

The  holding  of  the  first  congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  Russia  since  1939,  the 
recent  purges  of  the  Communist  parties  In 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Stalin's  lengthy  pro- 
nouncement on  Russian  policy  In  the  maga- 
zine Bolshevik,  all  indicate  that  Russia  is 
taking  a  new  look  at  hn  policies  and  la 
about  to  make  new  efforts  to  divide  the  coua- 
tries  of  the  west. 

These  developments  follow  closely  the 
acute  foreign  exchange  crisis  among  many 
non-Communist  countries  in  the  first  hnlf 
of  1952.  This  crisis,  the  third  foreign -ex- 
change crisis  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  has  caused  the  sterling  area  to 
lose  half  of  Its  gold  and  dollar  reserves:  It 
has  led  Britain,  France,  India.  Australia. 
South  Africa.  New  Zealand,  and  other  coun- 
tries to  make  drastic  cuts  In  their  Imports:  it 
has  caused  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 


gress to  pass  unanimously  a  resolution  de- 
manding expansion  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China;  it  is  forcing 
Britain  and  France  to  cut  their  defense  out- 
lays below  the  targets  set  at  Lisbon  last  win- 
ter: and  It  Is  bringing  about  high-level  talks 
between  the  British  and  Americans  in  Wash- 
ington early  this  year  on  the  fundamentals 
of  world  economic  conditions. 

The  economic  troubles  of  the  non-Com- 
munist countries  make  clear  an  Important 
and  startling  fact — namely,  that  the  United 
Slates  has  failed  to  deve:.op  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  its  foreign  policy. 
Consequently,  our  foreign  policy  is  in  danger 
of  collapse.  The  essence  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  nothing  less  than  the  building  of  a  com- 
munity of  nations  united  In  their  opposition 
to  communism  and  willing  to  support  a 
common  defense  against  It. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
an  adequate  economic  foundation  for  Its 
foreign  policy  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  economic  difficulties  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  have  been  grievously  underesti- 
mated. It  was  originally  hoped  that  the 
postwar  recovery  of  production  would  in  a 
few  years  enable  the  principal  countries  to 
restore  the  convertibility  of  their  cixrrencles,' 
and  that  generous  aid  from  the  United  States 
for  a  few  years  (the  Marshall  plan  was  for 
5  years)  would  p>ermlt  most  countries  to 
raise  output  to  the  needed  levels. 

The  United  States  has  put  more  than  35 
billion  dollars  Into  foreign  aid,  and  the  out- 
put of  Western  Europe  xs  more  than  40  per- 
cent above  prewar.  Tiiere  has  also  been  a  big 
Increase  In  trade  between  countries.  Includ- 
ing a  large  rise  in  sales  to  the  United  States. 
And  yet  only  very  limited  progress  toward 
achieving  the  convertibility  of  most  curren- 
cies has  been  made — as  is  indicated  by  the 
foreign  exchange  crisis  of  1952. 

Hence,  the  United  States  finds  Itself  con- 
fronted with  a  very  fundamental  choice. 
Either  It  must  develop  proper  economic  sup- 
port for  Its  foreign  policy,  or  it  must  abandon 
its  essential  policy  of  attempting  to  buUd  a 
strong  community  of  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. It  is  dramatic,  and  I  think  salutary, 
that  the  choice  must  be  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which  has  been  the  principal 
vehicle  of  conservatism  but  which  has  also 
viewed  close  foreign  ties  with  skepticism. 

Can  the  Republicans  do  what  the  Demo- 
crats have  failed  to  do — namely,  provide  our 
foreign  policy  with  an  adequate  economic 
foundation?  Or  is  the  task  of  bolstering  up 
the  economies  of  the  non -Communist  world 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  the  Republicans  be  wise  to  replace 
our  present  foreign  policy  with  a  much  less 
ambitious  one? 

It  Is  the  thesis  of  this  article  that  the 
United  States  can  enormously  strengthen  the 
economies  of  the  non-Conununist  coun#les 
and  help  them  to  achieve  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  convertibility  for  their  currencies 
within  several  years;  and,  furthermore,  that 
we  can  do  thU  by  methods  which  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  own  economy.  Rare- 
ly, indeed,  has  a  country  been  so  well  situ- 
ated to  give  great  help  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  policies  which  would  also  enhance 
its  own  economic  welfare. 

"rtie  greatest  single  obstacle  to  American 
efforts  to  build  a  strong  community  of  non- 
Communist  countries  ha*,  been  the  difficulty 
of  these  countries  In  selling  to  the  United 
States.  Their  chronic  excess  of  pvu'chases 
from  us  over  sales  to  us  has  kept  most  non- 
Communist  countries  short  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  has  forced  them  to  place  numer- 
ous restrain U  on  both  their  imports  and 
their  exports. 

Hence,  the  only  real  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  non-Communist  world 
is  a  substantial  rise  in  sales  to  the  United 
States.  The  alternative  would  be  a  drop  in 
purchases  from  us.  This  latter  kind  of  ad- 
justment would  hinder  other  countries  from 
obtaining  the  goods  that  are  badly  needed 
to  develop  their  Industries;  it  would  tend  to 


prevent  the  currencies  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist countries  from  becoming  freely  con- 
vertible; and  it  would  give  Russia  opportu- 
nities to  disrupt  the  non-Communist  world 
by  offering  to  buy  goods  which  cannot  be 
sold  In  the  United  States. 

But  is  a  large  rise  of  imports  into  this 
country  a  practical  possibility?  Let  us  con- 
cede that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  other  coun- 
tries substantially  to  Increase  their  sales  to 
us.  The  principal  reason  Is  the  superior  ef- 
ficiency of  most  American  Industries.  This 
superior  efficiency  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  output  per  capita  In  the  United  States 
is  twice  as  large  as  in  Britain,  three  times  as 
large  as  In  France,  and  about  nine  times  as 
large  as  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

But  in  addition  to  the  effi:lency  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  thsre  are  other  reasons  why 
other  countries  have  trouble  selling  in  the 
American  market.  For  most  countries  the 
United  States  is  3,(X)0  or  more  miles  away. 
Breaking  into  a  remote  market  is  exioensive 
and  puts  the  seller  at  a  substantial  disad- 
vantage. 

Although  there  have  been  large  reductions 
In  our  tariff  during  the  last  15  years,  there 
are  more  than  3,500  duties  still  in  effect  and 
there  are  still  several  hundred  duties  of  25 
percent  ad  valorem  (or  Its  equivalent)  or 
more.  Even  a  duty  of  15  or  20  percent  is 
usually  a  formidable  handicap  to  a  foreign 
seller.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  great  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  is  protected  against 
its  weak  foreign  competitors  by  a  duty  of  10 
percent. 

American  customs  procedures  are  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  to  Imports  because  these  pro- 
cedures are  often  complicated,  cumbersome, 
and,  worst  of  all,  uncertain. 

Finally,  many  foreign  sellers  are  discour- 
aged from  making  long-range  plans  to  sell 
In  the  United  States  by  the  possibility  that 
success  in  selling  here  will  cause  tiie  Ameri- 
can duty  to  be  raised.  This  possibility  is 
created  by  the  so-called  escape  clause,  re- 
cently added  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
This  clause  authorizes  the  President  to  ter- 
minate concessions  made  in  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  If  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  Imports  threaten  serious  Injury  to 
American  producers. 

Despite  these  obstacles  to  selling  In  the 
United  States,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
bring  about  a  sufficient  increase  in  imports 
so  that  foreign  countries  will  not  need  to  cut 
their  piu-chases  from  this  country  when  for- 
eign aid  ends  2  or  3  years  hence. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  has 
been  exporting  goods  and  services  (exclusive 
of  military  goods)  at  the  rate  of  about  $19.- 
000,000.000  a  year,  has  been  importing  at  tne 
rate  of  $13,000,000,000  a  year,  and  has  been 
investing  abroad  about  $1,500,000,000  a  year. 
If  the  rest  of  tlie  world  is  to  continue  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  at  about  the  present 
rate  after  foreign  aid  ceases.  It  must  Increase 
its  sales  to  this  country  by  about  $4,500,000,- 
000  a  year.  This  is  little  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  net  annual  output  of  private  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  great  technical  superiorities 
of  most  American  industries  and  the  big  ad- 
vantages of  domestic  producers  over  foreign 
producers  In  the  home  market,  there  must 
be'^at  least  2  or  3  percent  of  our  output  pro- 
duced at  higher  costs  than  the  costs  of  for- 
eign competitors. 

Among  the  goods  that  might  be  imported 
in  far  greater  quantities  are  machinery,  toys, 
cameras,  bicycles  and  motorcycles,  chem- 
icals, woolens,  worsteds,  cotton  goods,  auto- 
mobiles, airplanes,  optical  goods,  glassware, 
chinaware,  lumber,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products,  sugar,  wine, 
olive  oil,  nuts,  fish,  cheese,  rice,  canned  meat. 

In  many  of  these  cases  duties  are  so  close 
to  prohibitive  that  nearly  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  Is  supplied  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers. In  some  cases,  such  as  worsteds, 
cotton  goods,  or  lumber,  even  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  imports  would  leave  seven-tenths 


or  more  of  the  market  In  the  hands  of 
American  producers. 

What  steps  are  needed  to  enable  foreign 
"  countries  to  increase  their  sales  to  this  coun- 
try by  about  $4,500,000,000  a  year?  Some  of 
the  moves  must  be  made  by  other  countries, 
but  the  first  and  most  important  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  United  States. 

To  begin  with.  Congress  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion  should  proclaim  that  it  is  the  national 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  buy  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  (that  is,  the  non-Commu- 
nist world)  as  much  as  other  countries  buy 
from  VIS,  less  the  amounts  that  we  Invest 
abroad  or  give  as  foreign  aid. 

Thus,  If  the  United  States  were  selling 
$19,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services  a 
year  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  investing 
abroad  $1,500,000,000  a  year,  we  would  under- 
take to  Import  $17,500,000,000  worth  of  goods 
and  services  a  year.  If  we  were  still  giving 
a  billion  a  year  in  foreign  aid,  we  would 
undertake  to  import  $16,500,000,000  worth  of 
goods  a  year. 

The  adoption  of  the  definite  policy  of  en- 
deavoring to  keep  our  purchases  equal  to 
our  sales  less  investments  and  gifts  would 
be  a  big  step  forward.  The  balance  between 
imports  and  exports  would  apply,  of  course, 
to  the  totals  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
not  to  the  trade  with  any  given  country. 

How  could  the  policy  be  implemented? 
Two  principal  steps  would  be  required.  In 
the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  "escape  clause" 
should  be  safeguarded  to  prevent  it  from  un- 
reasonably discouraging  much-needed  In- 
creases In  Imports.  For  example.  Congress 
should  declare  that  "serious  injury"  to  Amer- 
ican producers  will  not  be  found  in  cases 
where  the  absolute  volume  of  sales  by  Amer- 
ican producers  has  not  decreased,  wher^ 
American  producers  still  retain  half  of  the 
domestic  maiket,  or  where  there  are  other 
Industries  into  which  American  producers 
can  readily  shift  without  serious  loss. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Tariff  Commission 
should  be  given  the  responsibUlty  of  watch- 
ing the  trend  of  Imports  and  exports  and  of 
making  such  reductions  In  duties  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  imports  as  large  as  exports 
less  current  Investments  abroad  and  fot'* 
eign  aid. 

The  commission  should  have  the  definite 
responsibility  of  keeping  duties  low  enough 
to  effectuate  the  basic  policy  that  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  buy  as  much  as  it  sells, 
less  what  it  invests  abroad  or  gives  away. 

The  impact  of  these  steps  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  be  enormous.  The  eco- 
nomic position  of  every  non-Communist 
country  would  be  tremendously  strengthened. 

As  the  non-Communist  countries  as  a 
whole  could  count  on  a  great  Improvement 
in  their  ability  to  earn  dollars,  many  of 
them  would  be  able  to  relax  their  present 
restrictions  on  purchases  from  this  country. 

Furthermore,  their  Improved  ability  to 
earn  dollars  would  enable  them  to  increase 
their  dollar  reserves  and  at  the  same  time 
would  raise  the  adequacy  of  the  dollar  re- 
serves now  in  their  possession.  Thus  the 
various  countries  of  the  non -Communist 
world  would  be  able  gradually  to  permit 
greater  freedom  to  import  and,  step  by  step. 
to  introduce  full  convertibility  of  their 
currencies. 

Finally,  the  greater  ability  of  other  coun- 
tries to  earn  dollars  would  improve  their  ' 
ability  to  borrow  here.  All  of  this  would 
mean  that  every  non-Communist  country 
would  be  better  able  to  obtain  the  goods 
needed  for  developing  its  industries  and  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  consumption  of  its 
people. 

Most  important  of  all  would  be  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy. Hope  in  every  country  for  its  indus- 
trial development  would  be  stimulated.  The 
ties  of  friendship  between  all  non -Commu- 
nist countries  and  the  United  States  would 
be  strengthened. 
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The  growing  demand  for  the  opening  up 
of  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Ku- 
rope,  which  the  German  Socialists,  the  Brit- 
ish trade-unionists,  and  others  are  now 
pressing  and  which  threatens  to  split  the 
non-Communist  countries,  would  be  weak- 
ened. The  minorities  that  are  promoting 
In  various  countries  the  view  that  the  United 
States  is  attempting  to  dominate  their  econ- 
omies would  lose  much  of  their  Influence. 

All  of  the  non-Communist  countries  would 
feel  that  in  the  United  States  they  had  a 
powerful  economic  friend  who  stood  ready 
at  all  times  to  assure  them  that  their  efforts 
to  expand  their  economics  would  not  be  held 
down  by  artificial  obstructions  to  their  abil- 
ity to  sell. 

Would  not  a  rise,  of  around  $4,500,000,000 
In  Imports  be  bad  for  the  American  economy? 
Would  It  not  create  unemployment  and  per- 
haps even  depression?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  "No."  A  rise  in  imports  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  drop  in  ovir  exports  wculd 
be  good,  not  bad,  for  our  economy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  raise  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  Industry  by  Introducing 
wholesome  competition  at  many  points. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  make  foreign 
economic  aid  unnecessary,  thus  permitting 
taxes  to  be  reduced  by  several  billion  dollars 
a  year  and  enabling  Americans  to  raise  their 
standard  of  consumption  by  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  In  taxes. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  prevent  our 
exports  from  dropping  as  economic  aid  Is 
reduced.  Thus  It  would  prevent  the  rise  of 
unemployment  in  our  export  industries. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Improvement  In 
the  credit  of  other  countries  made  possible 
by  their  greater  ability  to  earn  dollars  would 
Increase  their  ability  to  borrow  In  the  United 
States.  As  a  consequence,  demand  for 
American  exports  would  be  raised,  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  would  be  In- 
creased, and  the  productivity  of  American 
Industry  would  be  raised  by  the  shift  of  labor 
and  capital  from  industries  that  have  trouble 
in  meeting  foreign  competition  to  industries 
that  can  undersell  foreign  rivals — in  other 
words,  from  less  productive  to  more  produc- 
tive Industries. 

But  would  the  American  voters  tolerate 
a  rise  of  even  94,500.000,000  a  year  In  Imports? 
American  businessmen  have  been  quite  ready 
to  lecture  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  vir- 
tues of  competition,  to  boast  of  the  superior 
productivity  of  American  Industry,  and  to 
invite  other  countries  to  imitate  American 
methods.  But  let  some  coimtry  achieve 
modest  success  In  selling  its  wares  here,  and 
the  American  champions  of  competition  emit 
loud  cries  of  distress. 

In  the  words  of  <  the  London  Economist, 
American  business  "when  faced  with  signs  of 
foreign  competition  in  the  domestic  market 
•  •  •  behaves  rather  like  a  young  girl 
straight  from  the  vicarage  might  be  expected 
to  do  if  she  found  herself  alone  in  the 
Kasbah." 

In  the  last  year  or  two  tho-e  has  been  a 
striking  rise  of  protectionist  sentiment  in 
the  United  States.  The  President,  it  is  true, 
has  refused  to  raise  the  duty  on  watches  or 
garlic,  and  Congress  has  rejected  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  higher  duties  or  quotas  are 
being  asked  on  motorcycles  and  bicycles,  mu- 
£lcal  Instriuuents,  chlnaware.  clothespins, 
figs,  and  other  articles.  Whether  the  voters 
win  tolerate  a  large  rise  of  imports  will  de- 
pend upon  (l)'how  well  American  exporters 
promote  their  own  interests:  (2)  the  policy  of 
Russia;  and  (3)  the  condition  of  business 
here. 

The  opponents  of  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  have  always  been  far  more  effectively 
organized  than  the  businessmen  who  are  in- 
terested" In  exporting.  But  now  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  built  up  a  consid- 
erable volTime  of  exports  which  will  disappear 
unless  Imports  are  Increased,  perhaps  the 
exporters  will  champion  their  Interests  more 
effectively  than  in  the  past. 


The  policies  of  Russia  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  country  toward 
Imports  because  an  effort  by  Russia  to  use 
economic  weapons  in  the  cold  war  will  help 
the  voters  see  the  economic  implications 
of  American  foreign  policy.  If  Russia  offers 
substantial  quantities  of  timber,  wheat,  coal, 
copper,  and  gold  In  return  for  goods  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  she  will  create  serious 
dissension  among  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries— unless  the  United  States  accepts  a 
substantial  rise  in  Imports. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  willingness  of 
this  country  to  accept  a  large  Increase  In  Im- 
ports will  depend  upon  business  conditions. 
Large  and  persistent  unemployment  will 
cause  barriers  against  foreign  goods  to  be 
made  higher.  And  even  in  prosperity  a  rise 
of  Imports  will  produce  strong  pressure  for 
higlier  tariffs  or  for  quotas,  unless  the  expan- 
sion of  demands  for  goods  in  general  is  so 
vigorous  that  men  and  capital  ci>n  shift  read- 
ily out  of  the  industries  most  affected  by 
foreign  competition. 

Hence,  the  present  state  of  the  world  and 
the  foreign  policy  that  the  United  States  has 
developed  to  meet  the  menace  of  communism 
require  vigorous  policies  to  encourage  domes- 
tic expansion  and  to  check  recessions. 

This  survey  indicates  that  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  precarious  position  of  having 
adopted  a  foreign  policy  that  Is  In  danger  of 
falling  because  it  requires  changes  in  the 
country's  tariff  policy  which  the  voters  and 
pressure  groups  may  not  be  ready  to  approve. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  Russians  will  be  discouraged  from  vising 
economic  weapons  In  the  cold  war  by  the 
Marxist  dogma  which  causes  them  to  under- 
estimate the  strength  of  capitalism  and  to 
count  on  Its  collapsing  from  internal  causes. 
But,  even  if  the  Russians  do  not  use  offers 
of  trade  to  destroy  the  united  front  of  the 
non-Communist  countries,  the  United  States 
cannot  escape  choosing  between  liberalizing 
its  tariff  policy  and  drastically  modifying  its 
foreign  policy.  The  real  question  is  not  how 
more  imports  by  u6  would  affect  this,  that, 
or  the  other  indtistry — bicycles,  cheeses, 
worsteds.  The  unity  of  the  Western  World 
Is  at  stake. 

A  military  and  political  alliance  of  non- 
Communist  countries  will  not  endure  if  this 
country  handicaps  Its  associates  in  restoring 
the  convertibility  of  their  currencies  and  in 
expanding  their  economies  by  falling  to  buy 
from  them  as  much  as  we  sell  to  them.  For- 
tunately for  the  United  States,  the  voters,  in 
approving  the  new  policy  of  our  buying  as 
much  as  we  sell,  would  be  advancing  the 
economic  Interests  of  this  country  as  well  as 
providing  a  solid  foundation  for  its  military 
and  political  policies. 
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HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  exten<^  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Prank  R.  Kent,  appearing  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post: 

TSUMAN  Dekikd  CsxDrr  roB  OKnotLT  TKait- 
srrioN — Wama  Sats  Pexsident  I^cavis 
Bad  Imhuutancs 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 
A  good  deal  has  been  written  recently 
about  Mr.  Truman's  efforts  to  effect  an  order- 
ly transition  of  the  whole  governmental 
machine  from  his  administration  to  that 
oX  his  successor.  General  Elsenhower.     H« 


has  given  orders  to  his  subordinates  to  co- 
operate and  been  highly  lauded  by  his  Jour- 
nalistic aides  for  this  sporting  gesture. 

On  the  surface,  perhaps,  it  would  seem 
so.  However,  wlien  the  realities  are  consid- 
ered it  appears  anything  but.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  any  man 
with  a  pretense  of  decency  could  have  done 
.less,  the  truth  is  that  the  die<jrder  of  the 
Truman  administration  is  so  vast  that  use  of 
the  word  "orderly"  in  connection  therewith 
Is  Bbsurd.  Despite  the  economies  effactad 
by  the  Hoover  Commission,  the  whole  mess 
In  W.-^shlngton  about  which  so  much  was 
said  in  the  recent  campaign  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  stoutly  denied  by  Mr. 
Truman  (though  once,  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance, mentioned  by  Governor  Stevenson),  is 
almost  bejrond  belief. 

For  nearly  20  years  the  Government  has 
been  In  the  hnnds  of  the  spenders  and  ex- 
perimenters. Those  who  urged  economy  and 
efficiency  were  scoffed  at  and  looked  down 
upon;  those  who  devised  new  ways  of  wast- 
ing money  and  Inspired  the  creation  of  new 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions,  through 
which  the  governmental  machine  was  ex- 
panded and  the  number  of  Federal  Jobhold- 
ers increased,  were  dominant  and  honored. 
The  resxilt  Is  a  state  of  unparalleled  confu- 
sion, duplication,  and  inefficiency.  With  the 
Federal  finances  out  of  control,  taxes,  while 
heavier  than  ever  before  in  history,  are  still 
inadequate. 

There  is  hardly  a  Government  agency  or 
policy  that  Is  not  in  a  tortured  and  torn 
condition.  The  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram has  completely  bogged  down  and  the 
return  of  the  former  economic  stabiliser,  Mr. 
DiSalle,  offers  little  hope  that  it  can  be  sal- 
vaged. The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  un- 
der attack  for  inexcusable  expenditures  and 
laxity.  A  commission  which  recently  sur- 
veyed oiu-  activities  in  Europe  has  reported  ' 
a  shocking  duplication  of  agencies  and  vast 
number  of  em.ployees  for  which  there  to 
neither  work  nor  exctise. 

The  manner  In  which  the  so-called  point- 
four  program  is  being  administered  is  creat- 
ing more  Irritation  than  friendliness  toward 
us  among  the  nations  we  are  attempting  to 
aid.  The  defense  production  schedule  has 
been  slowed  down  and  is  way  behind  sched- 
ule as  a  result  of  the  costly  administration- 
supported  labor  strikes,  with  which  we  have 
been  afflicted  since,  more  than  2  years  ago. 
the  threat  of  war  from  Russia  was  first  rec- 
ognized as  creating  a  national  emergency. 
In  whatever  direction  one  looks,  the  dis- 
orderly mess  is  apparent  and  appalling. 
Yet,  In  face  of  all  this  Mr.  Truman  Is  pre- 
paring three  messages  to  Congress  in  which 
he  wiU  contend  that  everything  is  going  well 
and  under  control.  He  wlU  recite  his 
"achievements,"  Ignore  the  ugly  facts  and 
assume  that  his  critics  are  all  low-minded. 
Ignorant  and  vicious.  Those  with  opportu- 
nity for  close  observation  report  that  Mr. 
Truman  has  gotten  himself  into  a  state  of 
mind  where  he  actually  believes  that  he  has 
been  a  great  President,  and  his  capable  lit- 
erary aides,  who  are  preparing  the  messages, 
are  determined,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to 
convince  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  truth  Is  that  few  Presidents 
have  ever  muddled  things  worse  than  Mr. 
Truman  and  the  "orderly  transition"  for 
which  he  is  giving  himself — and,  from  some 
quarters,  getting — credit  is  a  Joke.  In  size 
and  numt>er,  the  unsolved  problems  which 
be  is  about  to  lay  in  the  Elsenhower  lap 
are  almost  unprecedented  In  seriousness  and 
complexity.  In  the  foreign  field,  the  domes- 
tic field,  and  the  field  of  national  defense, 
inefficiency  mixed  with  politics  has  combined 
to  create  a  botch  which  will  take  all  the 
strength  of  the  general  to  straighten  out 
Into  a  reasonable  semblance  of  order. 

No  Informed  person  will  consider  that 
statement  either  partisan  or  exaggerated. 
It  can  too  easily  be  proved.  The  only  al- 
ternative General  Elsenhower  will  have  to 
tackling  this  herculean  task  is  to  let  things 


continue  to  drift  In  the  direction  they  hav« 
been  so  long — and  that  is  unthinkable.  He 
was  elected  because  of  the  belief  that  that 
was  exactly  what  he  would  not  do.  It  is  a. 
bad  Inheritance  Mr.  Truman  Is  passing  on — 
and  for  much  of  It  there  is  no  excuse.  In 
particular,  there  Is  no  exctise  for  the  smug, 
Eelf-rlghteousness  with  Which  the  "orderly 
transition"  is  being  made.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  Truman  has  made  plain  Is  that  he 
Is  paastng  on  extremely  little  personal  good 
wUl  toward  his  successor.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  that  he  should  be  able  to  make 
what  he  ts  now  doing  api^ear,  even  to  a  few 
people,  as  a  "sporting  geaiiu-e." 


The  Ballot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOHADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl^RESENTATTVES 
Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
tlUed  "The  Ballot,"  written  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  Shields,  of  Duraniro,  Colo. 

Mr.  Shields'  article  expresses  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  the  power  which  the 
ballot  represents  in  the  hands  of  our 
fellow  citizens  on  election  day.  The  bal- 
lot with  us  is  a  demonstration  and  proof 
that  in  our  land  ultimate  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  rests  with  the 
people  and  flows  from  down  upward,  and 
not  upward  down,  as  it  does  in  so  many 
nations  at  this  time.  Tlie  article  follows : 
Trz  Bauxjt 
(By  Mllford  Shields) 

Men  call  me  the  ballot.  I  am  the  voice  of 
their  loyalty,  the  proclamation  of  their  free- 
dom, and  the  charge  of  their  authority. 

I  grow  strong  with  exercise,  virtuoxis  by 
use,  powerful  in  popularity,  and  irresistible 
through  enlightenment, 

I  am  the  staff  of  the  minority,  the  yoke 
of  the  majority,  the  balance  of  equality,  and 
the  root  of  good  government. 

I  am  the  record  of  men's  determination, 
the  testament  of  their  political  faith,  the 
Jewel  ol  democracy,  and  the  hope  of  the 
world. 


< 


Inlation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACH  OSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Charles  Stevenson,  appearing 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  December 
1952: 


Arc  W>  Au.  Dsstimed  To  Bs  Paxii 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 
When  Harry  A.  Clements  retired  from  his 
Job  in  Washington  In  1945,  he  had  a  monthly 
pension  of  $103  which  seemed  to  Insure  In- 
dependence in  old  age.  He  and  hla  wife  also 
had  savings  that  they  had  ntutured  througb 
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the  yean.    They  thought  they  were  sitting 
on  top  of  the  world. 

Infiatlon  changed  all  that. 

Last  year  Mr.  Clements,  a  slight,  dignified 
old  man,  had  to  beg  Washington's  munici- 
pal hospital  to  admit  his  wife  as  a  charity 
patient.  Soaring  living  costs  had  consumed 
their  savings  and  cut  drastically  the  pur- 
cliafllng  power  of  their  pwnsion.  Mrs. 
Clements'  health  had  broken  In  the  struggle 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  after  2  years  of  try- 
ing to  nurse  her  himself  the  old  man  now 
had  to  concede  defeat.  When  his  wife  died, 
a  couple  of  months  later,  he  had  to  shop  for 
an  undertaker  who  would  give  her  a  decent 
burial  on  the  promise  of  future  payment. 

Mr.  Clements  recently  told  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  how, 
after  his  wife's  death,  he  had  paid  $60  a 
month  from  his  pension  for  the  cheapest 
board  and  room  obtainable  In  the  Washing- 
ton area,  contributed  $30  a  month  against 
a  $400  undertaker's  bill  and  allocated  the  re- 
maining $13  to  other  expenses. 

"At  76  I  have  dug  ditches  to  try  to  pay  my 
bUls,"  he  said. 

This  Is  our  great  social -security  system 
as  It  is  actually  working  out  In  countless 
cases. 

Cheap  doUari  have  created  such  an  Illusion 
of  prosperity  that  you  may  feel  Mr.  Clements' 
problems  are  remote  from  your  own.  His 
story  should  frighten  you.  He  symbolizes 
what  is  happ>enlng  everywhere  to  frugal 
Americans  who  saved,  bought  annuities,  pur- 
chased life  insurance,  and  paid  social-secu- 
rity taxes  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
proceeds  would  keep  them  and  their  widows 
secure  from  want  in  their  later  years.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Federal  Government's  tax- 
8p>end  policies  and  accompanying  infiatlon 
make  security  a  myth  for  most  of  our 
citizens. 

There  Is  devastating  proof. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Government  social 
workers  ascertained  that  an  elderly  couple 
could  maintain  a  "fair  American  standard 
of  living"  In  an  eastern  city  on  $770  a  year. 
This  paid  for  a  three-room  apartment,  33- 
cents-a-pound  steak,  doctors'  bills,  and 
clothing,  and  left  cash  for  movies,  tobacco, 
magaslnes,  and  newspapers.  Today  the  cost 
of  living  hte  almost  doubled;  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  even  the  poorest  family's  income 
goes  for  taxes  that  are  hidden  in  the  things 
the  family  buys.  Hence  the  budget  which 
the  Social  Security  Administration  uses  for 
determining  the  adequacy  of  relief  programs 
now  requires  an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
approximately  $1,750  In  our  cheapest  city  on 
up  to  more  than  $2,000  In  order  for  an  elderly 
oouple  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
living. 

There  arent  many  elderly  persons  who 
have  that  much  Income. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  man  who  I  shall 
eaU  Dr.  George  PowelL  A  successful  den- 
tist, he  was  able  to  accumulate  $33,000  be- 
fore an  accident  15  years  ago  crippled  his 
right  arm  when  he  was  SO  years  old.  He 
put  all  this  money  into  a  Joint  annuity  that 
paid  $1,500  for  life.  Such  an  Income  did  not 
permit  the  Powells  to  maintain  their  accus- 
tomed pattern  of  living,  but  it  amounted  at 
that  time  to  twice  as  much  as  a  couple 
acually  needed  for  modest  comfort.  Today 
It  is  so  much  less  than  is  needed  that  Dr. 
Powell  has  to  peddle  hosiery  from  door  to 
door. 

There  are  777,000  annuities  now  produc- 
ing incomes  for  Americans.  Inflation  has  cut 
the  value  of  these  investments  as  much  as 
50  percent. 

More  than  2,000,000  retired  workers  and 
their  families  receive  pensions  outside  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  sys- 
tem. Because  of  ihfiatlon  few  of  these  pen- 
sions will  provide  the  minimum  living  stand- 
ard for  an  elderly  couple.  Retired  public- 
school  teachers  average  $1,126  a  year;  other 
retired  employees  ot  local  and  State  goveru- 


ments  fare  worse.  Retired  Federal  employees 
receive  an  average  of  $1,333.  Industrial  pen- 
sions, designed  to  supplement  Federal  old- 
age  survivors  insurance,  average  al>out  $684. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  alone  prove 
that  pensioners  are  starving.  A  pensioner 
may  obtain  additional  income  from  work  or 
Investments,  or  he  may  draw  on  savings  and 
receive  help  from  relatives.  If  he  has  had  In- 
dustrial or  business  experience,  he  Is  probably 
also  getting  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance. However,  recent  samplings  of  the 
3,500.000  elderly  beneficiaries  of  this  insur- 
ance disclosed  that  the  average  payment  was 
$840  for  a  man  and  wife,  $504  for  a  retired 
individual;  and  that  even  when  all  of  their 
Insurance,  investments,  gifts,  and  earnings 
were  added  to  these  payments  67  out  of  every 
100  couples  had  total  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,800  a  year  from  all  sources.  A  subsequent 
$6-  to  $8-a-month  increase  in  payments 
failed  to  bring  any  appreciable  number  of 
these  persons  up  to  the  mininniin  urbaa 
standard  of  living. 

How,  then,  is  our  retired  population  able 
to  exist? 

The  elderly  people  are  eating  their  capital. 
Federal  Reserve  studies  disclose  that  fewer 
have  savings  accounts.  United  States  bonds, 
or  Income  from  stocks  than  In  19^.  Only 
14  percent  of  them  were  In  debt  then;  last 
year  a  third  were  In  debt. 

A  canvass  of  United  States  Employment 
Service  offices  reveals  that  persons  who  5  and 
10  years  ago  were  retired  for  age  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  work  again — any  sort  of  work. 

"It  is  hard  to  place  most  of  them,  though,"* 
I  was  told  at  one  employment  office.  "Em- 
ployers are  dublotis  about  emplojrlng  men 
who  have  held  Important  positions  and  may 
feel  a  loss  of  prestige.  Older  women  are  th« 
hardest  of  all  to  place — so  many  are  house- 
wives who  havent  had  much  btistness  ex- 
perience." 

Federal  old-age  insurance  beneficiaries 
have  the  most  difficult  time  of  all  with  Jobs. 
Earnings  In  excess  of  $75  a  month  In  most 
Jobs  subject  them  to  the  penalty  of  having 
their  benefits  canceled  for  that  month.  Ths  .- 
beneficiary  who  tries  to  eke  out  a  few  dollars 
at  some  task  must  be  careful  lest  his  wagea 
run  above  the  limit.  In  Lorain.  Ohio,  last 
January,  a  widow  with  two  teen-age  children 
was  dropped  from  the  rolls.  Her  employer 
had  bestowed  a  Christmas  bonus  that  put  her 
part-time  earnings  over  the  top  by  71  cents. 

George  E.  Robinett,  a  72-year-old  retired 
woodworker  In  Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  earned  63 
cents  too  much  in  1  month  In  1950;  in  t 
months  of  1961  he  was  credited  with  earn- 
ing a  total  of  $2.99  above  the  limit  becatise 
some  sandwiches  were  figured  to  be  part  of 
his  wage.  Why,  lie  asked,  couldn't  the  Gov- 
ernment Just  deduct  these  amounts  from  his 
insurance  check?  But  no.  He  and  his  wife 
were  suspended  from  the  OASI  rolls  for  3 
months,  depriving  them  of  $210  in  benefits. 

Social  Seciu'lty  officials  defend  such  actions 
on  the  ground  that  they  prevent  younger 
men's  wages'  from  being  depressed  py  com- 
peting pensioners.  This  Is  not  social  secu- 
rity, no  matter  how  much  politicians  prate 
about  it.  When  such  penalties  are  extorted 
from  aged  men  and  women  who  cant  get  by 
on  their  Insurance  becatise  of  inflation,  it 
lindermines  their  morale,  breaks  their  spirit 
and  compels  them  to  become  fvu^her  be- 
holden to  the  Oovenunent.  They  find  that 
they  mtist  seek  that  haven  of  despair  and 
last  resort  where  no  dignity  Is  left  to  the  in- 
dividual— ^the  relief  rolls. 

That  the  Social  Security  Administration 
expects  them  to  do  exactly  this  is  disclosed 
by  the  experience  of  a  couple,  aged  73  and  72. 
who  had  to  move  from  their  home  to  an  ^ 
attic  apartment  because  it  was  cheaper. 
They  were  ashamed  of  having  to  wear  only 
east-off  garments  of  relatives.  An  official 
document  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion sets  forth  that  the  couple  were  deprived 
of  their  $369  beneflU  for  the  year  because 
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the  man  was  fortunate  enough  to  earn  $1,287 
in  that  time  as  a  furniture  salesman. 

The  document  pointedly  adds: 

"When  asked  why  they  did  not  seek  pub- 
lic assistance  to  supplement  their  benefits, 
Mr.  P.  replied.  'I  prefer  my  self-respect.'  " 

Government  spokesmen  have  been  prom- 
ising ever  since  old-age  insurance  was  legis- 
lated In  1937  that  It  would  curtail  and  even- 
tually eliminate  the  need  for  relief.  Yet 
every  fifth  person  in  the  United  States  who 
Is  as  old  as  65  Is  on  relief  today.  There  are 
about  2,700,000  of  these  elderly  reliefers,  al- 
most twice  as  many  as  at  the  depth  of  the 
depression.  Nearly  1,900,000  of  them  have 
drifted  Into  this  wretched  category  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  crisis  which  faces  our  13,000,000  eld- 
erly persons  Is  overwhelming,  but  what 
the  trend  means  to  our  younger  population 
Is  even  more  depressing.  Compared  with 
1947,  a  smaller  percentage  of  Americans  have 
Uquld  assets  of  any  kind.  A  third  spend 
more  than  they  collect  In  Income.  More 
than  half  are  In  debt. 

Recent  wage  and  price  increases  In  the 
steel  industry  and  others  are  creating  fur- 
ther Inflationary  pressures.  If  the  upward 
spiral  continues  at  the  same  rate  during  the 
next  13  years  as  during  the  last  13  years,  a 
family  of  toui  by  1965  will  require  $7,500  to 
$8,700  to  maintain  current  minimum  living 
standards.  It  will  be  next  to  impossible  for 
the  pMirents  to  save  enough  to  live  in  retire- 
ment on  even  the  minimum  standard,  de- 
spite pensions.  Hlch  taxes  make  It  harder 
than  ever  for  young  earners  to  save  for  the 
future.  Exorbitant  taxation  overtook  our 
older  folks  only  in  their  later  years. 

Industrial  pensions  cannot  be  Increased 
enough  to  offset  unchecked  inflation.  The 
prices  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
things  we  buy  would  Increase  their  cost  far 
beyond  ovur  ability  to  pay.  Nor  can  ^he  Gov- 
ernment foot  the  bill.  The  only  funds  it 
can  obtain  must  come  from  the  taxpayers, 
and  they  jUst  do  not  have  this  cash. 

There  Is  only  one  way  out  of  our  dilemma: 
That  Is.  to  check  Inflation  and  stop  conflsca- 
tory  taxation,  so  that  people  may  save 
enough  to  support  themselves.  We  should 
also  remove  the  limitations  which  prevent 
beneficiaries  of  old-age  Insurance  from  work- 
ing to  obtain  the  added  Income  they  need  to 
live  in  dignity.  And,  finally,  let  us  not  be 
expected  to  contribute  Increased  taxes  to  a 
Federal  insivance  system  which  cannot  in- 
vest these  funds  In  ventiu'es  that  create 
wealth  and  jobs. 

The  alternative  is  real  poverty  for  most  of 
lis  in  our  old  age. 


What  Agricnlhire  Can  Expect  From  tlie 
New  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presldant.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  at  the  eighty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  January  15. 

As  I  stated  in  my  address,  I  am,  of 
course,  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
administration  on  any  agricultural  pro- 
gram or  policy,  but  do  feel  there  was 
some  general  interest  in  the  over-all 
statement  I  made  at  this  meeting. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Am.  President  Hunt,  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  not  only  attend  your  annual 
meeting  but  to  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  problems  affecting  agriculture. 

It  is  an  especial  privilege  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  this  splendid  group 
of  representatives  of  agriculture  at  its  eighty- 
second  annual  meeting.  Your  organization 
has,  during  these  many  years,  under  out- 
standing leadership,  advocated  programs  and 
policies  for  the'  betterment  of  agriculture  in 
our  State. 

You  are  fortunate.  In  fact  we  In  Kansas 
are  fortunate,  in  that  we  have  an  outstand- 
ing young  man  as  secretary  of  your  board, 
Roy  Freeland.  His  many  years  association 
with  agriculture  and  the  State  board  makes 
him  the  ideal  man  to  carry  on  the  policies 
and  programs  that  were  for  so  many  years 
ably  carried  on  by  the  most  venerable  of  all 
agriculturists  and  secretaries — Jake  Mohler. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  secretaries,  I 
wish  to  state  that  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
at  this  time  as  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\ire-des- 
ignate.  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime 
to  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  farmers. 
He  is  a  hard-worker  and,  better  yet,  a  man  of 
high  character,  whose  fundamental  back- 
ground is  based  on  the  great  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  teachings  that  have  made  this 
Nation  the  outstanding  nation  of  the  world, 
Ezra  T.  Benson. 

Your  secretary  has  assigned  me  the  topic. 
What  Agriculture  Can  Expe<ft  From  tlie  New 
Administration.  I  am  not  authorized,  of 
course,  to  speak  for  the  administration,  but 
in  my  position  will  have  an  opp>ortunlty  to 
help  the  new  administration  carry  out  its 
policies  affecting  not  only  agriculture,  but 
other  phases  of  our  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic stfucture. 

As  we  meet  here  this  year,  there  are  some 
very  direct  clouds  appearing  on  the  agricul- 
tural horizon. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
stated  that  the  farmers'  share  of  consumers' 
spending  for  food  has  dropped  to  the  lowest 
point  since  the  war. 

Farm  prices  declined  3  percent  last  De- 
cember and  ended  the  year  1952  12  percent 
under  the  level  of  a  year  ago,  or  at  the  lowest 
level  in  more  than  2  years. 

The  December  prices  on  meat  animals  were 
down  26  percent  from  the  1962  high  and  32 
percent  down  from  the  record  reached  in 
1951.  Corn,  wheat,  and  other  farm  crops  are 
generally  below  parity. 

Farm  prices  as  a  whole  were  down  to  06 
percent  of  parity  in  mid-December,  compared 
to  99  percent  a  month  earlier,  107  percent  a 
year  earlier,  and  in  October  1946  a  record  of 
122  percent. 

These  declining  farm  prices  are  further 
aggravated  by  the  greatly  increased  prices 
that  the  farmers  are  required  to  pay  for 
materials  and  services  that  they  use. 

These  problems  facing  agriculture  may  be 
temporary  in  their  effect,  but  could,  without 
proper  leadership,  become  a  blight  on  our 
farm  economy  and  a  threat  to  our  national 
welfare. 

In  agriculture  today  we  need  strong  leader- 
ship, with  faith  in  its  future,  the  courage  to 
act,  and  a  vision  of  our  opporttmitles  and 
our  responsibilities. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  are  falling  at 
a  time  of  full  employment  and  while  busi- 
ness is  prospering.  This  loss  of  ground  by 
farmers  while  business  in  general  is  good 
must  be  of  concern  to  every  citizen. 

In  recent  years  unprecedented  goals  have 
been  fixed  for  our  farmers,  when  agriculture 
has  been  called  upon  to  produce  all  the 
things  we  need  at  home  and  something  more 
for  our  allies  abroad.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  farmer  cannot  b«  expected  to 


carry  the  full  responsibility  alone.  The  Gov- 
ernment m\ist.  In  my  opinion,  assure  the 
farmer.  Insofar  as  Ls  humanly  possible,  that 
in  meeting  these  great  goals  the  Government 
will  share  the  great  risks  that  are  Involved. 
This  expanded-production  program  that 
we  have  had  for  agriculture  in  the  Nation 
can  result  In  disaster,  unless  we  have  mar- 
kets for  the  commodities  produced. 

Unlike  industry,  the  farmer  cannot  control 
by  the  touch  of  the  throttle,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  bis  equipment,  the  elements  of  pro- 
duction or  the  products  of  his  field. 

No  one  expects  industry  to  produce  at  a 
loss.  No  one  expects  labor  to  give  its  serv- 
ices at  a  wage  that  Is  not  In  keeping  with 
the  high  standard  of  living  of  Our  Nation, 
and  certainly  no  one  should  ask  the  farmer, 
or  expect  the  farmer,  to  produce  without  the 
same  assurance. 

Our  farmers  have  many  unpleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  production  of  food  and  fibers 
for  the  consumer  at  a  great  loss.  When  the 
farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  the  cost  cf 
production — uni^le  to  meet  fixed  pajrmenta 
on  their  capltal-^-interest  on  their  notes  and 
other  obligations,  they  saw  not  only  their 
capital  Investments  dissipated,  but  most  of 
their  earthly  possessions  were  taken  from 
them. 

It  was  this  situation  that  resulted  In  a 
general  depression  for  our  Nation  and  it  must 
not  be  permitted  to  happen  again. 

There  is  one  economic  fact  that  stands  out 
most  prominently  and  that  la  as  the  farmer 
prospers,  so  prospers  the  Nation.  The  in- 
come and  purchasing  power  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  population  is  affected  by 
the  agricultural  production  of  the  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  present  to  you 
what  I  believe  you  can  expect  from  the 
present  administration  than  to  use  some 
direct  quotations  from  the  great  Kansan  who 
is  now  President-elect  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  expressed  himself  directly  on  these 
problems. 

But  first  I  want  to  state  that  I  had  the  In- 
teresting experience  of  being  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Presldent-elelk  during  the 
past  year.  He  Is  one  of  the  Middle  West.  He 
is  not  only  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of 
the  rural  sections  of  the  Nation,  but  in  his 
early  life  had  direct  contact  with  farm  llf* 
and  farm  work. 

We  can.  I  assure  you.  expect  and  wlU  re- 
ceive from  the  President-elect  and  his  ad- 
ministration strong  leadership  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmers'  Income  and  a  con- 
tinued improvement  of  the  farmers'  social 
and  economic  position. 

The  farmers'  problems  will  receive  not  only 
fair  but  friendly  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  administration. 

Here  are  some  direct  quotations  from  the 
President-elect  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
gard to  what  we  may  expect  from  this  admin- 
istration : 

"I  firmly  believe  that  agriculture  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair,  full  share  of  the  national  in- 
come and  it  must  be  a  policy  of  Government 
to  help  agriculture  achieve  this  goal  in  ways 
that  minimize  Government  control  and  pro* 
tect  the  farmers'  Independence." 

"The  mandatory  price  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1954. 
This  means  we  have  Just  2  years,  beginning 
next  January,  to  plan  ahead.  In  those  2 
yearn  we  must  mobilize  the  best  brains  of 
agriculture  —  farmers  —  farm  organization 
leaders — legislators  and  agricultural  special- 
ists to  Join  us  in  building  and  improving  our 
long-range  farm  policies  and  programs." 

"The  Government  can  and  should  help 
farmers,  as  a  partner — not  as  a  dictator.  It 
will  help  to  develop  new  opportunities,  new 
markets  and  new  efficiency.  Then  the  farmer 
will  move  forward  to  his  rightful  Income 
goal." 

One  Important  subject  in  which  the  farm- 
ers of  Kansas  are  interested  is  the  extension 
of  Ihe  International  wheat  agreement. 

Our  State  produces,  generally,  about  one- 
foiu'th  of  the  winter  wheat  produced,  in  the 
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United  E^tes  and  markets  for  this  crop  are 
vital  to  our  State  and  Nation. 

K«n»tt«  last  year  produced  a  record  wheat 
crop  of  over  300,000,000  bushels,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  we  should  have  a  surplus 
carry-over  next  July  of  some  650,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

There  have  been  times  In  the  past  when 
a  carry-over  of  that  size  was  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  a  depression  among  wheat  farmers. 

Today  this  surplus  wheat  and  other  sur- 
plus food  commodities  enter  into  the  inter- 
national picture  as  a  part  of  our  defense 
program.  It  is  as  vital  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  and  probably  more  so,  than 
munitions  of  war. 

Wheat  from  the  United  States  has  saved 
millions  from  starvation  since  World  War  n. 
The  United  States  has  given  away  very  large 
quantities  not  only  in  the  name  of  relief  but 
to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  war- 
devastated  areas  both  of  our  allies  and  of 
our  former  enemies. 

We  have  had  many  yean  ct  high  ezpK>rts 
In  cereal  grains,  but  with  the  establishment 
of  more  nearly  normal  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  return  of  their  farming 
areas  to  more  normal  production,  and  the 
competition  of  other  farm-producing  na- 
tions. It  Is  going  to  be  more  difllcult  to 
export  farm  commodities. 

This  Is  one  problem  that  must  have  tha 

«      serious  attention  of  the  Congress  when  it 

comee   to   the   extension  of   the   Reciprocal 

Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  extension  at 

the  international   wheat  agreement. 

I  have  been  advised  that  I  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  deals  with  the  im- 
portant subject  of  exports  and  the  extension 
of  trade  agreements,  and  I  might  also  add 
that  this  is  the  committee  that  deals  with 
taxes,  which  are  of  some  concern  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  ex- 
piree June  30,  1953.  The  new  administra- 
tion is  determined  to  get  tlie  "trade  house" 
In  order  In  the  renewal  of  this  rsc^rocal 
trade  agreement  program. 

The  pattern  of  world  trade  has  greatly 
changed  since  the  end  of  World  War  H.  Be- 
fore World  War  II  we  were  exporting  about 
•750.000.000  worth  of  agricultural  products. 
In  1951  the  value  of  agricultural  production 
exported  was  •4.000.000.000.  Many  of  XiM 
dollars  that  were  used  to  pay  for  tixese  ex- 
ports were  United  States  dollars  appropri- 
ated under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  mutual 
•ectirity  and  other  programs. 

The  value  of  exports  of  wheat  before  World 
War  n  and  during  the  postwar  years  also 
presents  a  very  Interesting  picture.  Our 
average  wheat  exports  In  1936  and  1939  were 
about  63,000,000  bushels.  Our  exports  at 
wheat  in  the  crop  year  1950-51  were  374,- 
000.000  bushels.  This  Is  important  to  Kan- 
sas farmers.  The  ln\portance  of  the  farm- 
er's share  in  the  export  market  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time  in 
going  into  the  history  <^  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

Our  International  Wheat  Agreement  was 
negotiated  in  March  1949  and  went  into 
effect  with  a  maximum  price  in  the  agree- 
ment of  •l.ao  per  bushel.  It  was  ratified  by 
the  various  governments  and  went  into  effect 
October  1,  1949,  and  wlU  expire  on  July  SI, 
1953. 

Our  Nation  Is  now  confronted  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  new  International 
Wheat  Agreement  should  be  drawn  and  en- 
tered into.  The  International  wheat  negoti- 
ators are  scheduled  to  meet  again  on  this 
important  subject  in  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

The  1049  Intema^onal  Wheat  Agreement 
la  a  contract  between  the  governments  of 
wheat-exporting  ooimtries  and  the  govern- 
ments of  wheat -importing  countries.  There 
are  four  exporting  countries  in  the  con- 
tract—Australia, Canada.  France,  and  the 


United  States,  neither  Argentina  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  willing  to  participate. 
There  are  42  importing  countries  Joining  In 
the  agreement,  including  most  of  those  of 
Western  Europe,  many  In  Asia  and  Latin 
America  and  including  West  Germany  and 
Japan. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  agreement, 
the  present  marketing  year,  the  total  guar- 
anteed quantity  which  exporting  countries 
have  agreed  to  supply  to  the  importing 
countries  is  681,000,000  bushels.  Of  this 
the  United  States  has  a  quota  of  2S3X>00.000 
bushels;  Canada.  235.000.000  bushels;  Aus- 
tralia, 89,000,000  bushels;  and  France,  4,000,- 
000  bushels. 

The  maximum  price  for  the  4  years  of  the 
agreement  was  set  at  •l.ao  per  bushel,  basis 
No.  1  MaiUtoba  at  Port  Arthur-Port  William. 
The  minimum  price  started  at  •1.50  and  de- 
clined 10  cents  each  year  to  61.20  in  the 
last  year  of  the  agreement. 

This  year  it  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  wheat  moving  In 
International  trade  will  be  moving  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Now  that  we  have  had  4  years  experience 
In  dealing  with  this  complicated  problem — 
a  problem  that  is  seriously  affected  by  money 
exchange,  export  quotas,  tariffs,  and  trans- 
portation costs,  we  should  be  able  to  benefit 
from  this  experience. 

Congress,  I  am  sure,  is  going  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  used 
in  exporting  this  wheat. 

The  subsidy  on  sales  during  1949-50  was 
approximately  55  cents  per  bushel  and  this 
last  year  has  cost  an  average  of  68  cents  per 
busheL 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  agree- 
ment win  be  the  cost  of  money  from  the 
United  States  IVeasury  at  a  time  when  o\ir 
Federal  biidget  is  very  high. 

Thus,  the  United  States  must,  and  should, 
insist  upon  a  higher  minimum  and  a  higher 
maximum  price  in  the  new  agreement.  Un- 
less that  is  realized  in  the  draft  which  comes 
to  the  United  States  Congress  for  considera- 
tion and  for  appropriations  to  Insure  execu- 
tion of  its  part  in  the  agreement  by  the 
United  States,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  will 
refuse  to  approve  an  extension. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  subsidy  may 
not  be  necessary  and  acceptable. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  it  is  Important  in  the  interests 
of  American  wheat  producers  to  continue 
to  export  substantial  quantities  of  wheat, 
but  I  believe  that  It  Is  greatly  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  Government  and 
Its  people  to  continue  to  participate  through 
an  agreement  in  an  orderly  international 
trade  in  wheat. 

Unless  we  manage  to  maintain  our  fair 
share  of  trade  internationally  in  wheat,  we 
may  be  required  to  Impose  niarketing  quotas 
or  even  production  controls  In  an  effort  to 
prevent-  our  carry-over  of  wheat  from  be- 
coming unreasonably  excessive. 

The  social  and  economic  costs  incident 
to  Imposing  marketing  quotas  and  produc- 
tion controls  can  easily  become  burdensome 
and  far  more  expensive  in  every  way  than 
some  reasonable  subsidy  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion our  part  in  a  new  or  extended  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  while  a 
new  international  wheat  agreement  must 
contain  realistic  prices  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  Government  would 
l>e  well-advised  to  do  everything  In  its  power 
to  negotiate  a  new  agreement. 

We  in  Kansas,  as  in  every  other  State, 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  pres- 
ervation of  our  soil,  the  control  of  water  run- 
off, and  an  over-all  poUcy  of  river-basin  de- 
velopment. 

This  same  situation  prevails  in  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

As  President-elect  Eisenhower  has  ex- 
pressed blmseU  very  directly  on  this  sub- 


ject, Z  want  to  read  to  you  one  of  his  state- 
ments on  .sou  conservation: 

"I  am  a  eealoiis  believer  In  conservation, 
both  as  a  national  policy  and  a  personal 
creed. 

"TO  bnlld  a  strong,  secure  United  States 
we  must  save  our  soil — and  improve  our 
soil.  We  aren't  now  doing  the  Job  fast 
enough  or  well  enough. 

"I  strongly  favor  farm^-managed  soll- 
oonservation  distrlcte.  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  other  public  agencies 
giving  such  help  as  farmers  request. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  farmers  should  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  Nation  in  UMiintaining 
our  basic  resotirces.  But  as  soon  as  It  can 
be  done,  such  aid  should  be  used  to  pro- 
mote permsLnent  and  effective  practices.  It 
should  not  be  a  camouflage  for  giving  tha 
farmer  a  hidden  subsidy^" 

Some  of  my  friends  have  advised  me  that 
the  safest  way  to  handle  our  problems  in 
Kansas  on  the  control  of  water  runoff,  soil 
conservation,  and  flood  control  is  not  to  dis- 
CTiss  it.  Frankly.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
poorest  way  to  handle  this  all-Important 
problem  with  oux  citizens. 

This  problem  is  not  going  to  be  settled  by 
emotion  or  prejudice.  It  Is  going  to  require 
the  sound,  sane  thinking  of  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. Its  solution  is  Important  for  the  future 
development  of  this  State.  Its  results  win 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  generations  to 
come. 

There  Is  urgent  need  to  Install  programs 
of  watershed  management  as  a  necessary 
part  of  our  river  basin  flood -control  progranu 

Unfortunately,  the  full  effects  of  water- 
shed management  and  soil-conservation 
practices  on  flood  damage  have  not  yet  been 
fuUy  tried  out.  Neither  has  a  system  of  big 
dams. 

Our  entire  program,  both  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  for  flood  control  and  the  con- 
trol of  runoff  water  at  its  soiu'ce  Is  In  the 
experimental  stage.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
controversies  have  sprung  up  In  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  on  this  important  subject. 

Now,  I  want  to  state  very  frankly  that  I 
think  controversy  on  this  subject  Is  a  good 
thing,  because  without  this  controversy  fuN 
consideration  of  alternative  progranu  would 
necessarily  go  by  defatilt.  I  think  when 
both  points  are  imderstood  the  controversy 
of  substituting  one  for  the  other  disappears. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a  proper  combi- 
nation of  watershed  programs  and  big  dams 
and  one  cannot  substitute  tot  the  other.  I 
make  this  statement  based  on  engineering 
studies  by  men  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and  a 
large  group  of  private  engineers. 

It  is  unfortunate  tliat  more  funds  have 
not  been  nuKle  available  for  the  completion 
of  one  or  more  watersheds  in  oiu:  section 
on  an  ov«-all  control  of  water  run-off  at 
its  sotirce. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  urged  the 
Congress  to  secure  additional  funds  for  this 
purpose,  I  can  asstire  you  that  I  expect  to 
continue  In  this  session  with  greater  fervor, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  definitely  state  that 
there  are  going  to  be  funds  available  for 
this  type  of  work  In  ir*"«na  from  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able In  amounts  that  will  assure  the  early 
completion  of  some  of  these  watersheds. 
With  a  completed  project,  we  could  meas\ire 
its  benefits  to  agriculture,  its  .effect  on  the 
control  of  water  run-off,  and  its  effect  on 
the  floods  in  the  lower  valley. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  been  too  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  some  of  oUr  projects 
for  this  type  of  work  and  the  rate  of  progress  . 
at  which  they  are  being  constructed. 

For  instance,  the  Wasiiita  project  in  Okla- 
homa, at  its  present  rate  of  construction, 
would  be  completed  in  1987.  And  I  think  it 
is  generally  agreed  by  engineers  and  others 
that  the  Little  Slovix  in  Iowa,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and  cost  of  construction* 
was  not  a  good  jwoject  to  oommenca. 
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It  la  my  sincere  hope  that  when  wdrk  la 
started  In  Kansas  the  authorities  In  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultxire  will  select  proj- 
ects that  can  be  completed  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  that  they  are  projects  that 
will  have  great  value  m  demonstration 
projects.  , 

The  selection  of  these  projects,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Is  going  to  be  left  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  wotild  suggest  that  the  State  legislature 
now  In  session  give  consideration  to  legis- 
lation that  would  be  helpful  In  furthering 
these  programs. 

OladwlB  E.  Young,  field  representative  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  In  charge  of  the  agricul- 
tural sxirveys  In  the  Missouri  Basin,  has 
made  the  following  statement:  ' 

"It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
not  available  from  actual  experience,  meas- 
ured results  of  how  much  water  can  be  con- 
tained in  the  soil  under  all  conditions,  nor 
can  the  full  effects  of  retarding  runoff  and 
sediment  reduction  yet  be  measured  on  com- 
pletely treated  water8h%ds.  Calculations 
have  been  caade  of  these  effects  based  on  re- 
search data  and  observations  on  partially 
treated  watersheds.  We  must  face  the  fact, 
however,  that  complete  and  conclusive  quan- 
titative data  will  not  be  available  until  we 
have  carried  out  this  kind  of  program  on 
several  watersheds' and  have  measured  the 
effects. 

"We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  complex  problem  for  which 
we  cannot  find  a  complete  and  absolute  an- 
swer from  experience  which  we  have  already 
had.  especially  on  a  scale  we  are  now  pro- 
posing in  the  Missouri  Basin,  and  in  the 
Kansas  Basin.  This  can  be  equally  as  well 
said  with  regard  to  the  measured  effects  of  a 
system  of  flood-control  reservoirs,  or  a  sys- 
tem of  dikes  and  levees.  I  would  much 
rather  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  In 
error  on  the  side  of  understatement  of  the 
•ffects  of  watershed  measures  on  floods  than 
<kf  overstatement.  One  of  the  most  damag- 
ing things  that  can  be  done  is  to  build  up  a 
lalse  sense  of  security  for  those  who  use  the 
flood  plain. 

'There  are  suflleient  basic  data  to  make  It 
curtain  that  there  can  be  no  sound  flood- 
control  program  without  giving  first  consid- 
eration to  oonaenratlon  and  management  of 
ivatershed  lands  on  which  the  rains  first  fall. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
flood  control  is  only  one  of  the  multiple 
benefits  toward  which  the  Mlsaourl  Basin 
program  la  striving.  Flood  control  Is  not 
•ometliing  that  comes  in  a  package  by  Itself." 

Mr.  Toung  and  the  corps  of  ofllcials  In  the 
regional  office  at  Lincoln  have  submitted  a 
supplement  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
agricult\iral  progr^.  This  supplemental 
report  proposes  the  first  stages  of  Installation 
of  the  program  recommended  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  agricultural  program. 

It  reached  Congress  Just  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment in  jMly  1952  and  was  printed  as  House 
Docimient  630,  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

This  report  is  now  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  the  Senate  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  can  get  early  authorization  of 
these  projects. 

One  other  program  in  which  the  farmers 
of  Kansas  are  greatly  interested  is  the  pro- 
gram of  research. 

Fanners  must,  of  necessity,  gear  their  pro- 
duction to  the  wants  of  consiuners.  The 
products  of  their  soil  and  their  toil  must  be 
sold  In  a  free  market  and  the  price  they  re- 
ceive is  precisely  and  exactly  the  value  that 
the  American  consiuner  will  pay  for  them. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  give  more 
emphasis  to  research  and  education  in  both 
Itrodiwtion  and  marketing. 


President-elect  Klsenhower  has  made  a 
very  definite  commitment  on  these  programs 
and  I  quote  his  direct  statement: 

"To  assure  a  productive  future  we  must 
strengthen  our  unique  system  of  agricul- 
tural education,  research,  and  extension. 

"Agricultural  research  and  education  have 
been  neglected  by  tills  administration.  The 
total  amount  for  research,  for  example,  has 
Ijeen  less  than  the  cost  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  PMA. 

"We  are  going  to  change  that.  We  shall 
develop  an  agricuitiiral  research  and  exten- 
sion program  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs." 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  President- 
elect, we  must  increase  the  approfH'lations 
for  agricultxural  research. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  type  of  program 
the  farmers  want  emphasized. 

In  Kansas  we  have  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  an  outstanding  research  program, 
carried  on  at  our  State  schools,  especially  in 
the  production  of  new  crops  at  the  Kansas 
State  College. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  value  that  have  been  added  to 
the  Kansas  farmers'  income  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  types  of  grain  crops,  increased 
production  of  livestock  products,  and  great- 
ly improved  dairy  herds. 

Agriculture  must  be  as  alert  as  Industry  to 
find  new  crops,  new  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  increased  production,  if  it  is  to  maintain 
its  place  in  the  present  economic  picture. 

I  can  give  you  the  assxirance  of  the  new 
administration  that  It  is  not  going  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  farmers. 

I  want  to  make  you  one  pledge  and  that 
la.  as  far  as  I  am  personally  able,  the  farmer's 
income  will  be  protected. 

Despite  some  of  the  clouds  on  the  horizon, 
there  are  many  factors  for  the  maintenance 
of  favorable  farm  prices. 

Our  population  is  ciirrently  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  2,600.000  people  per  year 
and  there  are  indications  that  this  increase 
will  continue  for  several  years. 

This,  of  course,  means  more  people  to  feed. 
It  is  estimated  that  our  population  will 
increase  about  10,000.000  over  the  6-year 
period  1953  to  1960.  The  actual  Increase  for 
the  5-y«ar  period  1947  to  1961  was  14.000.000. 

Presently  we  are  exporting  some  10  percent 
of  our  farm  products.  This  percentage,  in 
my  opinion,  can  and  should  be  Increased. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  very  difficult 
problems  affecting  the  export  of  farm  com- 
modities, such  as  dollar  exchange  and  ex- 
ciiange  of  goods  through  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement.  Farmers  must  have  equal  bar- 
gaining strength  with  other  groups  in  Amer- 
ican economy,  especially  with  business  and 
labo:. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  have  a  prosperous 
economy,  the  rules  of  the  game  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  give  farmers  an  even  break. 
The  American  farmers  have  a  right  to  share 
in  an  ever-increasing  American  standard  of 
living. 


The  Qoartermatter  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  OBoaoiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  James  A,  Parley,  for- 
mer Postmaster  General  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Quartermaster  Association, 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  Quar- 


termaster  Association  in  Atlanta.  Qa., 
October  17,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

You  may  have  heard  that  some  sort  of  a 
political  campaign  is  now  imder  way  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  heard  some  rximblings 
of  It  myself,  but,  as  you  know.  I  am  a  busi- 
nessman and  am  not  supposed  to  know  too 
much  about  politics. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  from  what  I 
have  seen  the  methods  have  not  changed 
much  over  the  years.  There  are  always  those 
who  point  with  pride  f  nd  tliose  on  the  other 
side  who  view  with  alarm. 

Personally,  I  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  I  have  already  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. I  want  you  to  know  that  I  consider 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  the  people  who  compose  the  Quarter- 
master Association  and  with  the  excellent 
work  they  are  doing.  But  since  I  am  settled 
comfortably  in  office,  it  Is  obvious  that  I  do 
not  have  to  conduct  a  vote-getting  campaign. 

However  that  may  l>e.  this  business  of 
pointing  with  pride  and  viewing  with  alarm 
is  not.  of  course,  limited  to  political  cam- 
paigns. I  have  in  mind  Its  application  to  the 
military  forces  of  our  country. 

Our  military  services  are  unique  in  many 
wajrs.  No  one  can  deny  that  we  liave  ttie 
finest  Army.  Navy,  Air  Porce,  and  Marine 
Corps  In  the  world.  Also  the  finest  Quarter- 
master Corps.  By  finest  I  do  not  mean  the 
largest,  but  I  mean  the  best. 

There  are  many  things  which  make  our 
military  organization  the  best.  One  of  the 
ingredients  Is  the  great  resources  of  our 
country.  Another  is  our  indvistrial  plant 
with  its  matchless  production — both  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  Still  another  is  our  agri- 
cxiltiure.  But,  above  all,  its  greatness  is  due 
to  the  character  of  our  people — the  men  in 
uniform,  and  the  people  who  back  them  up. 

Tes,  wiien  we  speak  of  our  military  serv- 
ices, we  can  truly  point  with  pride.  They 
have  never  failed  us.  And  if  we.  the  people, 
continue  to  back  them  X  am  sure  Xh»j  never 
will. 

On  the  other  hand.  X  doubt  that  there  la 
another  great  power  in  the  world  today 
whose  military  forces  are  more  severely  criti- 
cised by  some  of  their  own  paople  than  oura. 

Now.  freedom  of  8i>eech  naturally  ImpUea 
the  right  to  crltlciae  the  Oovernment  and  all 
of  its  functions  and  agendea.  This  Is  a  wise 
provision  in  a  republic,  for  without  such 
freedom  there  could  be  no  guaranty  of  other 
freedoms. 

But  sometimes  our  military  leaders  are 
subjected  to  overly  severe  and  undeserved 
criticism.  This  makes  some  people  wonder 
if  such  harasaments  may  not  be  discouraging 
to  the  point  of  act\iaily  undermining  morale. 
Discouraging  it  is — I  am  sure.  But  I  doubt 
that  It  undermines  morale,  for  such  Is  the 
way  of  our  country.  Bvery  leader,  from 
Washington's  time  on,  has  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  kind  of  criticism,  and  every 
great  leader — military  or  civilian — has  stvx^d 
up  under  the  test.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
all  the  military  men  I  know  seem  to  liave 
the  intestinal  fortitude  and  strength  of  cliar- 
acter  to  absorb  such  blows  and  still  carry 
on.  . 

Of  recent  months  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  big  military 
budget  and  demands  that  military  spending 
be  reduced.  Maintaining  a  large  military 
force,  and  readying  for  all-out  defense  hits 
everyone — with  iiigb  taxes.  I  have  never 
found  onyone  who  enjoyed  paying  taxes, 
whether  large  or  small. 

But  I  like  to  think  of  our  Armed  Forces  as 
an  Insvirance  policy.  Just  as  it  is  with  taxes, 
nobody  likes  to  dig  up  the  money  when  his 
insurance  premiums  come  due,  and  there 
are  people  who  think  they  can  save  money 
by  allowing  their  policies  to  lapse.   But  when 


the  accident  occurs,  or  other  misfortune  be- 
falls, that  policy  may  mean  tlie  difference 
between  security  and  ruin. 

That's  the  way  it  is  with  our  Armed 
Forces.  They  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  main- 
tain. Yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  most  im- 
portant insurance  for  everyone  of  us,  the 
security  of  our  country,  we  can  do  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  best. 

The  subject  of  economy  always  makes  good 
political  material  and  especially  in  a  cam- 
paign year.  Now  please  don't  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  for  economy.  I  cannot  abide 
waste.  But  we  m\ut  recognize  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  economy.  There  is  true 
economy  and  false  economy. 

When  it  comes  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, does  economy  mean  only  the  saving  of 
dollars?  Or  does  it  mean  the  saving  of  men? 
Or  saving  of  everything  we  have?  Can  there 
be  any  disagreement  over  which  is  the  better 
economy — the  saving  of  money  or  the  saving 
of  lives? 

Not  long  ago  I  read  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Soviet  Army  costs  much  less 
per  division  and  per  man  than  does  the 
United  States  Army.  The  United  Ststes 
Army  was  criticized  for  its  alleged  waste  of 
manpower  and  materials  in  contrast  with  the 
economies  of  the  Soviet  Army. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
Russians  and  their  Communist  satellites  run 
their  armies  at  much  less  expense  than  we 
run  oxu^.  Since  becoming  an  officer  in  the 
Quartermaster  Association  I  took  occasion 
to  look  Into  sc»ne  of  the  quartermaster  ma- 
terials and  services  ttiat  are  furnished  to  o\ir 
Army  and  those  that  are  provided  for  Ivan, 
the  Russian  counterpart  of  our  own  GI  Joe. 
I  found  the  picture  very  interesting,  and  X 
hope  you  may  share  my  Interest. 

In  the  first  place  we  mxist  understand  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  supply  requirements  of  the  American 
soldier  and  the  Soviet  soldier.  This  is  be- 
cause the  American  is  accustomed  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  th»X  of  his  Russian 
opposite  number.  • 

The  American  diet  is  more  varied.  It  con- 
tains more  different  kinds  of  foods,  better 
foods,  and  better-prepared  foods  than  those 
to  which  the  Russian  masses  are  accustomed. 
The  same  situation  applies  to  clothing,  hous- 
ing, and  the  numerous  services  and  refine- 
ments which  are  an  ordinary  and  accepted 
part  of  American  life.  * 

The  American  soldier  is  supplied  with 
meals  very  similar  to  those  he  had  at  home. 
In  Korea  today  I  am  informed  that  even 
front-line  troops  hate  two  hot  meals  a  day. 
They  are  well-balanced,  nutritious,  and 
wholesome,  and  the  men  like  them. 

The  monotonous  Soviet -Army  meal  Is  made 
up  of  combinations  of  borscht,  potatoes, 
mutton,  black  bread,  and  tea.  A  Ixixury  item 
consists  of  cigarettes  made  of  tobacco  and 
alfalfa.  They  smell  like  burning  socks — 
but  Ivan  has  no  socks,  so  he  wouldn't  know, 
or  course  the  Russian  meal  is  much  cheaper 
than  ours  and  it  takes  less  manpower  to 
prepare  it. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  developed 
a  great  cattle-raising  and  meat-packing  in- 
dustry and  we  are  careful  that  ovir  meats 
'  are  up  to  high  standards,  free  from  disease 
and  contamination,  and  slaughtered,  pro- 
cessed, and  transported  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Our  soldiers,  wherever  they  may 
be.  are  supplied  with  this  kind  of  meat. 

The  Russians  do  things  differently.  They 
depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  raiding 
the  countrjrside  for  their  supplies.  For 
fresh  meat,  if  any,  they  drive  animal  herds 
along  with  their  armies,  butchering  them 
as  they  go.  This  is  not  a  very  sanitary 
way  to  supply  meat  but,  of  course,  it  is  a 
lot  simpler  and  cheai>er. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Soviet 
soldier  and  the  Red  Chinese  soldier  in  Ko- 
rea are  accustomed  to  much  less  clothing 
and  of  poorer  qualitji  than  is  the  American. 
Ivan  hasn't  an  extra  pair  of  pants  to  hia 
name.    "The     Chinese     Conununist     soldier 
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wears  his  entire  clothing  eqtUpment  at  all 
times.  His  army  has  an  inferior  supply 
system  and  he  has  to  take  his  dotiies  with 
him  or  do  without. 

I  know  that  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Coriw  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  painstaking 
and  tireless  effort  in  its  research  in  food, 
clothing,  and  all  other  types  of  personal 
equipment,  for  the  soldier.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  They  are  being 
made  constantly  and  many  more  improve- 
ments are  in  prospect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  American  soldier  owes  much  of  his 
efficiency  to  the  high  quality  and  effective 
tjrpes  of  Quartermaster  items  wiilch  are  sup- 
plied him. 

These  research  programs  require  manpower 
and  they  cost  money.  So  also  do  the  train- 
ing programs,  and  the  repair  and  reclama- 
tion activities,  and  all  the  other  functions. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  detailing  the  dif- 
ferences lietween  the  services  and  supplies 
provided  oui  soldiers  and  those  provided  the 
Communist  soldier.  Our  troops  in  the 
field — ^for  lexample — have  access  to  mobile 
shower  baths  and  they  are  supplied  with 
shaving  kits,  towels,  toothbrushes,  and  other 
sundries.  They  enjoy  many  of  the  minor 
daily  pleasures  such  as  good  American  ciga- 
rettes and  candies.  And  right  up  along  the 
front  lines,  I  am  happy  to  say,  they  also 
enjoy  ice  cold  Coca-Cola  regularly. 

Most  of  our  services  and  supplies  would 
be  luxuries  to  the  Communist  soldier  but 
they  are  considered  essentials  to  an  Ameri- 
can. 

I  think  I  should  mention  another  factor 
that  adds  to  tlie  expense  of  maintaining  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  procurement,  inspection,  storage,  ship- 
ment and  Issue  at  military  supplies  is  a  vast 
and  complex  operation.  It  Is  the  more  com- 
plex because  of  the  many  exacting  and  re- 
strictive Federal  statutes  which  govern  the 
procedures  that  havent  been  changed  since 
the  law  was  enacted  in  1872.  F\irther,  every 
qualified  manufacturer  or  dealer  has  an  equal 
right  to  bid  on  military  supplies.  In  order 
that  proper  standards  of  quality  may  oe 
maintained,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  detailed 
specifications  for  each  type  of  item  pur- 
chased. An  inspection  system  Is  necessary  to 
insxue  that  supplies  are  up  to  required 
standards. 

The  Soviet  system  Is  mtich  simpler.  Sup- 
plies are  produced  under  official  order  and 
what  the  Soviet  calls  **productlon  norms.** 
There  are  no  competitive  bids  for  Oovern- 
ment business  because  communism  does  not 
operate  on  a  competitive  system.  A  factory, 
farm,  or  individual  produces  what  Is  ordered, 
or  he  gets  an  all-expenses  paid,  one-way  trip 
to  Siberia.  Their  system  Is  what  we  are  fight- 
ing against.  But  in  the  Soviet  no  personnel 
is  wasted  in  applying  Federal  laws  to  assure 
equal  opportunities  for  all  producers.  The 
Soviet  S3r8tem  Is  economical  that  way. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  end  results  of 
these  conflicting  ideas  of  economy  and  how 
they  work  out. 

The  Chinese  Commxinist  armies  in  Korea 
are  patterned  after  the  Soviet  system  and 
they  depend  on  the  Russians  for  most  of  their 
supplies.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  are 
tough  or  that  they  are  hard  fighters.  They 
probably  do  the  best  they  can  with  what 
they  have.  But  the  casualty  figures  tell  an 
impressive  story.  The  casualties  of  the 
enemy.  I  am  informed,  have  been  at  least 
10  times  those  of  ova  own.  We  are  s|>end- 
ing  more  money,  but  they  are  spending  more 
men. 

The  American  people  and  our  military  serv- 
ices place  a  high  value  on  human  life.  The 
Quartermaster  Corps  prides  itself  on  the  fact 
that  everything  possible  is  done  to  maintain 
the  soldier  in  good  health  and  protect  him  as 
far  as  possible,  not  only  against  his  military 
foe  but  against  his  environment  as  well. 

Human  resources  are  abundant  and  cheap 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  logistical 
planning  of  Communist  military  leaders 
takes   into   consideration   that  soldiers   are 


readily  replaced,  therefore  highly  expendable. 
Our  ideas  of  military  economy  and  theirs 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  t^at  everything 
must  be  done  within  our  Military  Establish- 
ment to  eliminate  waste.  We  must  conserve 
what  we  have — materials,  manpower,  and 
funds — because  we  have  nothing  to  spare. 

I  knew  that  our  own  Quartermaster  Corps, 
and  the  other  services  also,  are  concentrat- 
ing on  waste  and  seeking  it  out  so  as  to 
eliminate  it.  The  Army's  campaign  of  cost- 
consciousness,  I  understand,  has  been  bring- 
ing definite  results.  This  is  the  more  en- 
couraging when  we  learn  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  temporary  measure.  This  cam- 
paign will  be  of  a  permanent  natxire  wit)i 
constantly  Increasing  intenslveness. 

I  want  to  emphasize  also  that  we  want  no 
false  economy  in  oxir  organization  for  na- 
tional defense.  There  can  be  no  economy 
in  leaving  any  part  of  the  ramparts  un- 
guarded, or  poorly  guarded.  And  In  spite 
of  what  anyone  may  say,  we  mxist  realize 
that  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  We  are  llvin^g 
In  a  very  critical  period,  with  powerful  forces 
driving  at  the  very  existence  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  regret  that  I  can  see  no  prospect  for  a 
lessening  of  this  menace  in  the  Inunediate 
future.  Our  only  hope  for  national  secu- 
rity— for  world  peace — is  in  our  strength  and 
the  strength  of  oiu-  allies.  Whatever  the 
cost  of  tills  strength,  we  must-be  prepared 
to  pay. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  and  an  officer  of  this  splendid  asso- 
ciation. It  U  also  highly  gratifying  that  a 
most  cordial  relationship  has  long  existed 
l>etween  its  members  and  the  good  Ameri- 
can business  organization  which  I  represent. 
I  have  learned  at  first-hand  how  business 
and  the  military  can  sit  down  together,  take 
a  realistic  view  of  each  other's  needs  and 
limitations,  and  work  out  their  problems  in 
agreement  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

The  Quartermaster  Association. '  I  am  con- 
vinced. Is  -setting  an  example  of  how  the 
civilian  public.  In  a  democracy,  are  equal 
partners  with  the  military  forces  In  main- 
taining the  national  defense.  With  the 
understanding  which  conies  from  such  asso- 
ciations there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
Armed  Forces  will  receive  from  the  pe<^e 
all  the  support,  both  material  and  moral, 
that  they  deserve  and  must  have. 


Dtatk  o{  Jo jct  0*IUra 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOKAXtO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTn&D  STATES 
Friday,  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  during  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  as  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Poreign  Commerce  I  have  had 
occasion  to  confer  numerous  times  with 
many  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry.  These  included 
the  presidents  of  the  major  companies 
and  the  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association,  Mr.  Eric  Johnston. 

Without  exception,  these  men  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  patriotic,  con- 
scientious, and  devoted  Americans.  But 
the  man  who  ranks  first  in  my  memory 
as  outstanding  in  every  respect  was 
Joyce  O'Hara,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America. 
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Joyce  OUara  died  suddenly  last  week- 
He  was  stricken  fatally  on  a  business 
trip  to  New  York.  The  motion  picture 
trade  press  has  eulogized  him  and  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  repeat  here  the  ap- 
propriate tributes  they  have  paid  him. 

I  merely  want  to  emphasize  that  he 
was  an  honest,  upright,  and  forthright 
man.  He  had  another  quality  which  so 
many  who  deal  with  public  oflBcials  do 
not  have — absolute  sincerity  and  the 
courage  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  He 
never  trimmed.  He  was  the  kind  of 
strong  man  which  American  industry 
can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

His  family,  who  mourn  his  loss,  and 
his  associates  who  will  miss  his  wise 
counsel,  have  my  deep  sympathy.  I  have 
selected  two  out  of  numerous  stories  of 
Joyce  OUara's  career  as  typical  and 
a^  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Film  Daily  of  January  12.  1953] 
JOTCS  O'Haka  Rms  in  Capital  Tomobbow 

Joyce  O'Hara.  59.  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  executive  vice  president  and 
long-time  associate  and  confidant  of  V^e 
association's  president,  Eric  A.  Johnston,  died 
suddenly  from  a  heart  aliment  Friday  morn- 
ing In  bis  room  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where 
last  rites  were  administered  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  J.  licManus  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, who  was  hastUy  sununoned. 

Requiem  mass  wlU  be  held  at  10:30  a.  m. 
tomorrow  at  6t.  Ann's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Washington,  with  interment  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  following.  The 
body  will  repose  tonight  in  the  Hlnes  Funeral 
Home,  2901  Fourteenth  Street  MW.,  in  the 
Capital.  The  O'Hara  residence  Is  at  5510 
Thirty-eighth  Street  NW. 

O'Hara,  who  headquartered  In  Washington, 
arrived  in  New  York  shortly  after  2  a.  m.  for 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  1-day  business' 
trip.  He  went  immediately  to  the  Waldorf, 
read  first  editions  of  the  morning  papers, 
and  then  retired.  After  breakfasting  in  his 
room,  he  left  a  call  for  9  o'clock.  A  half 
ho\ir  later.  Edward  Lawless  of  the  hotel  staff 
found  him  on  the  fioor  of  the  bathroom.  He 
was  pronounced  dead  by  Dr.  'James  Jackson 
of  the  Waldorf. 

WITH    JOHNSTON   8INCK    1942 

A  former  newspaperman  in  Pittston  and 
Washington.  O'Hara  first  became  associated 
with  Johnston  when  the  latter  in  1942  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  serving  as  special  assist- 
ant. When  Johnston  Joined  the  MPAA  In 
1945,  O'Hara  moved  over  In  the  same  ca- 
pacity. 

Johnston,  informed  of  O'Hara's  death  by 
telephone  in  Honolulu,  said  it  was  "an  inex- 
pressible personal  loss  to  me  and  to  the  In- 
dustry which  he  served  so  devotedly."  He 
was  due  in  Washington  by  air  from  Honolulu 
last  night. 

When  Johnston  went  on  leave  in  1951  to 
serve  as  Economic  Stabilizer,  O'Hara  was 
named  association  vice  president^and  served 
as  Its  acting  head.  Subsequently,  he  was 
named  executive  vice  president,  and  more  re- 
cently was  designated  to  handle  Industry 
contracts  with  the  State  Department  and 
foreign  embassies  in  Washington  In  an  ex- 
pansion of  responsibilities. 

A  frequent  traveling  companion  of  Johns- 
ton on  his  major  overseas  missions,  O'Hara 
flgvired  prominently  in  international  film 
agreement  negotiations  with  the  former  and. 
on  occasion,  solo.  He  was  expected  to  take 
an  increasingly  active  role  In  this  respect. 

WITH   MARINZS   IN  WORLD   WAK  I 

O'Hara  was  born  in  Pittston.  Pa.,  attended 
the   Wharton   School   of   the   University   of 
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Pennsylvania  and  Gecwgetown  University  Law 
School.  His  first  newspaper  experience  was 
gained  In  Pittston.  Later,  after  World  War  I 
service  with  the  Marines,  he  was  with  the  INS 
and  UP  Washington  Bureaus,  quitting  the 
news  field  to  join  the  chamber  staff  In  1922. 

O'Hara  is  s\irvlved  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Camille 
O'Hara.  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John  Cosgrove 
and  Angela  O'Hara,  all  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  a  son,  John  O'Hara.  of  Salem.  Mass. 

JOTCX   O'Haba 

The  lamentable  sudden,  wholly  unex- 
pected death  Friday  of  Joyce  O'Hara.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  MPAA,  removed 
both  from  the  association  and  Industry  scene 
one  of  its  wisest  counselors  and  ablest 
statesmen. 

Quiet,  unassuming,  and  modestly  self- 
rfTacing  to  tlie  point  that  the  phrase  "pas- 
sion for  anonymity"  aptly  applied,  O'Hara 
nonetheless  was  a  friendly  man.  and  a  kindly 
one.  ♦ 

His  confidence  once  won  and  loyalty  once 
given,  there  was  no  hesitancy  or  faltering. 
And  his  deep  interest  in  the  industry,  its 
good  name  and  its  welfare  went  well  beyond 
the  call  of  salaried  duty.  The  motion  plctxire 
industry  was,  indeed,  his  Industry. 

TO  his  bereaved  family,  and  to  Brie  A. 
Johnston  and  his  other  associates  in  the 
BIPAA  official  family,  the  Film  Dally  extends 
Its  full  sympathy. 

[From  Variety  of  January  14,  1953] 
The  Quht  Man 

Washington,  January  13. — With  the  pass- 
ing of  Joyce  O'Hara,  the  MPAA  has  lost  its 
'Quiet  Man."  O'Hara  was  known  to  District 
of  Columbia  showmen,  news  correspondents, 
and  to  many  in  Congress  as  one  who  got 
things  done  with  a  minimum  of  excitement. 
Extremely  modest,  he  avoided  the  spotlight 
and  sidestepped  kudos.  Yet.  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  picture  industry  extended  suc- 
cessfully in  many  directions.  He  dealt  with 
several  Federal  agencies,  most  notably  the 
State  and  Commerce  Departments,  and  with 
the  embassies  of  various  foreign  nations. 
He  went  abroad  to  help  negotiate  the  Anglo- 
American  film  pact  of   1951. 

O'Hara,  who  came  up  from  the  newspaper 
ranks,  climbed  the  ladder  from  his  executive 
post  at  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  become  $40.000-a-year  assistant  to 
Eric  Johnston  when  the  latter  took  over  the 
BfPAA  presidency  in  1945,  then  going  still 
further  to  become  executive  vice  president 
of  the  association. 


Appobtment  of  T.  Coleman  Andrews  as 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Intcraal 
Revenue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Andrews  In,  and  Influence 
Out."  printed  in  the  Richmond  News 
Leader.  Wednesday.  January  14.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Andrews  In.  and  iNntTENCk  Out  " 

With  the  appointment  of  Richmond's  T. 
Coleman  Andrews  as  United  States  Commis- 


sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  the  country  can 
be  dead  certain  of  two  things:  The  fun  will 
begin,  and  the  era  of  influence  will  end.  By 
"fun"  we  mean  uproars,  rows,  rhubarbs,  red 
faces,  and  raised  tempers,  for  Mr.  Andrews 
has  the  same  affinity  for  trouble  that  a  mag- 
net has  for  iron.  Like  Bill  Tuck,  he  is  a  nat- 
ural born  hell -raiser  who  views  a  first-class 
ruckus  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  forever. 
Take  to  the  hills  or  the  storm  cellars,  we 
would  advise  the  5  percenters  in  the  Capital; 
T.  Coleman  rides  again. 

And  because  there  may  be  some  Republi- 
cans, hungry  for  favors  after  20  lean  years  in 
the  wilderness,  a  special  warning  might  well 
be  launched  in  their  direction.  From  a  fairly 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Andrews'  talents 
and  temper,  over  these  past  20  years,  we  sug- 
gest that  nothing  will  ruffle  his  fur  faster 
and  set  him  hotter  on  a  trail  than  a  "friend's" 
Insinuation  that  some  special  treatment  be 
extended.  Mr.  Andrews,  as  public  official,  has 
no  friends.  Bulldog  and  bloodhound,  he 
enters  upon  one  of  the  half  a  dooen  top  jobs 
In  the  Nation  superbly  equipped  for  restor- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  the 
confidence  it  lost  in  the  sorry  days  of  th« 
Triunan  administration. 

0\ir  confidence  in  T.  Coleman  Andrews 
dates  back  to  the  time.  22  years  ago  this 
month,  that  he  became  State  auditor  of 
public  accounts.  He  hadn't  been  in  office  3 
weeks  before  he  was  baying  after  the  fee 
system  and  the  books  of  county  officers.  la 
5  months  he  had  the  county  treasurers  howl, 
ing  in  dismay — 40  percent  of  them,  be  found, 
were  short  in  their  accounts — but  by  the 
time  he  resigned  the  office,  in  February  1933. 
he  had  them  shocked  into  a  sort  of  admir- 
ing respect.  In  place  of  the  antiquated 
ledgers  used  in  most  treasurers'  offices,  be 
Instituted  a  modern  system  of  uniform  ac- 
counting. Out  of  the  shake-up  came  a  re- 
spect for  accounting  procedures  that  Mr. 
Andrews'  successors  have  fostered  diligently 
In  their  work  with  county  officials. 

Two  years  later.  Mr.  Andrews  tackled  a  city 
audit  that  resulted,  in  March  1936.  in  24 
hard-hitting  recommendations  for  moderni- 
sation of  Richmond's  municipal  finance.  If 
his  stringent  comments  on  Incompetent  per- 
sonnel won  him  some  fresh  enemies,  his  pro- 
posals won  him  fresh  respect — and  also  won 
him.  I'n  June  1938.  the  Job  of  city  comptroller. 

No  Rlchmonder  who  followed  city  affairs 
from  1938  to  1940  is  Ukely  to  forget  that 
period.  He  cracked  down  on  the  collection 
of  $900,000  in  delinquent  taxes,  some  of 
which  dated  back  as  far  as  1916.  He  rode 
herd  on  the  transfer  of  the  gas  works  from 
the  finance  department  to  the  department 
of  public  utilities.  Once  he  noted  that  a 
city  councilman  was  among  the  delinquent 
water  users.  "Pay  up,"  he  demanded,  "or 
I'll  cut  off  your  water."  He  supervised  the 
establishment  of  a  piirchasing  agent's  office, 
and  revised  procedures  for  city  bond  Issues 
to  achieve  a  saving  running  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  charged 
after  the  social-service  bureau  with  dev- 
astating evidence  of  inefficiency,  fired  some 
deadwood  from  his  office,  cut  salaries,  and 
publicly  refused  to  release  $2,250  to  cover  a 
Junket  by  city  councllmen  to  Philadelphia. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  rowed  with 
council  and  with  Mayor  Bright.  ( "Childish.'* 
snorted  His  Honor  of  one  recommendation. 
"Humbuggery,"  said  the  comptroller  of  the 
doctor's  vlew8.) 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Andrews' 
disclosures  of  wholesale  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  his  2-year  term  as  comptroller  pro- 
vided the  impetus  that  finally  brought  Rich- 
mond a  complete  new  charter  in  1948.  He 
shook  the  city  out  of  its  complacency,  and  by 
sheer  determination  compelled  a  reexamina- 
tion of  our  Government  as  a  whole. 

As  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Mr.  Andrews  will  be  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  channel  the  same  hard-driv- 
ing energy  where  It  is  most  desperately 
needed — towarS  the  appallingly  wasteful  and 
top-heavy  structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. His  diligent  service  as  adviser  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  private  consult- 
ant to  Comptroller  Lindsay  Warren,  and 
leader  In  the  laymen's  movement  for 
adoption  of  the  Hoovei*  Commission's  pro- 
gram will  provide  lUm  a  hei^l  start  In  the 
field. 

But  what  pleases  ua  most,  of  course,  is  to 
have  as  the  Nation's  top  tax  collector  a  fiscal 
exf>ert  who  is  intimately  familiar,  as  a  suc- 
cessful businessman  and  accountant,  with 
what  the  tax  burden  mcians — not  to  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  public  that  pays  and  pays. 
His  administration  will  mark  a  rough  time 
for  the  deadbeats,  swindlers,  gyp  artists,  and 
Infiuentlal  crooks  who  found  cheating  easy 
In  recent  years.  But  if  ttie  outlook  is  bad  for 
them,  it  is  marvelously  i^ood  for  the  country. 
General  Elsenhower  couldn't  have  picked  m 
better  man,  and  we  wish  him  Godq^eed. 


Report    of    President's    CoBmission    oa 
ImmifratioB  aad  N&tnraliutioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBIAN 

or  WBW  TOOC 

IN  THE  SiMATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEB 
Friday,  January  16.  1955 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  January  17. 1953.  issue  of  America, 
the  national  Catholic  weekly  review, 
commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Reactions  to  trx  Iicuicsation  Rbpobt 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  was  re- 
ceived even  more  favoribly  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. Among  the  reUglous  organizations 
which  expressed  prompt  approval  were  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress.  Any  doubts  about  the 
official  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act  should  have  been  removed 
by  the  January  3  release  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  News  Service. 
It  called  abolition  of  the  existing  national- 
origins  quota  system,  long  advocated  by 
Catholic  leaders,  one  of  the  most  Important 
recommendations  In  the  report.  The  release 
then  said  significantly: 

"Since  the  1920's.  when  the  national- 
origins  quota  system  first  was  written  into 
a  United  States  Immlfpration  statute.  Cath- 
olic leaders  have  protested  its  restrictions 
against  certain  races,  creeds,  and  nationali- 
ties. Over  the  years,  the  Catholic  opposition 
frequently  was  voiced  in  statements  of  the 
bishops  and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference." 

In  his  desperate  attempt  to  discredit  the 
report.  Senator  SricCARKAN  repeated  on  the 
day  of  its  Issuance  the  charge  he  first  made 
on  Christmas  Eve: 

"It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  out-and-out 
Reds  have  ready  colleagues  in  this  fight:  The 
pinks,  the  well-meaning  but  misguided  lib- 
erals, and  the  demagogs  who  would  auction 
the  interests  of  America  tor  alleged  minor- 
ity-bloc votes." 

In  which  of  those  three  categories  would 
Senator  McCabkan  place  the  religious  groups 
we  have  cited?  And  where  In  the  world 
would  he  put  Hearst's  New  York  Journal- 
American,  which  said  editorially  on  Janu- 
ary 3; 


"The  evidence  Is  strong  that  the  McCarran 
Act  does  contain  sections  that  tend  Inevi- 
tably to  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
ahd  we  feel  that  these  sections  should  be 
rewritten  and  amended." 

How  much  longer  will  the  Senator  persist 
In  his  unsupported  claim  that  there  is  not 
one  iota  of  racial  or  religious  discrimination 
In  the  law? 


A  Pleasant  Contrast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NKW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa<TATIVES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Trenton  Times  of  January  12.  1953, 
entitled  "Pleasant  Contrast."  This  edi- 
torial points  out  the  dramatic  contrast 
between  Uie  gloomy  economic  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  President  Roose- 
velt's first  inauguration  in  1933  and  the 
much  more  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions that  prevail  on  the  even  of  the  in- 
auguration of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower: 
Pleasant  Contrast 

The  Commerce  Department  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  see 
eye  to  eye  on  the  question  of  the  economic 
f utvtre.  There  is  agreement  that  1953  WUl 
be  another  year  of  good  business.  And  even 
after  1953  there  will  be  no  major  recession. 

If  these  optimistic  forecasts  are  fulfilled, 
the  new  President  will  assume  office  under 
the  most  encouraging  circumstances.  He 
will  have  time  to  get  established,  survey  the 
scene,  get  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  future. 

What  a  pleasant  contrast  when  compared 
with  the  economic  chaos,  the  crashing  of 
6,000  banks,  the  millions  (A  Jobless,  the  des- 
peration and  dark  despair  as  the  bread  lines 
lengthened  when  the  last  change  in  admin- 
istrations took  place  20  years  ago. 


Hemisphere  Solidarity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEB 
Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Solidarity  Can't  Be  Taken 
for  Granted — ^Latin-American  Countries 
Seen  Swinging  to  Political  Left,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  of 
January  12.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 
SoLioARiTT  Can't  Br  Taken  for  Granted — 

IjATIn-Aicbucan  Countries  Seen  Swincino 

TO  Political  Left 

(By  Edward  Tomllnson)     . 

Washington. — The  Latln-Amerlca(is  have 
served  notice  on  Uncle  Sam  that  although 
traditional  hemisphere   solidarity   may   not 


yet  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted. 

The  majority  of  our  neighbors  have  made 
It  abundantly  clear  on  several  occasions  re- 
cently that  they  prefer  the  nationalist  and 
leftist  economic  and  social  ideas  now  being 
fostered  by  Russia,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to  the  democratic  and 
free-enterprise  system  practiced  by  this  and 
other  western  countries. 

In  fact,  they  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  If  they  were  to  foillow  their  own  Im- 
pulses most  of  them  would  even  cooperate 
with  the  Soviet  and  Arab  blocs  to  resist 
western  and  Yankee  concepts. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  looked  on 
with  increasing  anxiety  while  extreme  and 
often  fanatical  elements  have  taken  over  and 
In  many  cases  changed  the  entire  social 
structures  of  one  of  the  southern  republics 
after  another. 

In  BoUvla.  the  giant  privately  owned  tin 
Industry  has  been  nationalized  outright. 
In  Argentina,  railroads,  the  telephone  sys- 
tem, and  ntimbers  of  other  foreign-owned 
utilities  have  been  purchased  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  government.  Some  have 
been  forced  out  of  existence  by  xinreason- 
able  economic  and  labor  demands. 

Leftist  countries  like  Quatemala  have  sub- 
jected foreign  firms  to  the  most  rigid  and 
arbitrary  restrictions.  In  Chile  and  others, 
the  nationalists,  abetted  by  the  Comnmnlsts. 
are  calling  for  confiscation  of  the  copper  and 
nitrate  companies.  A  new  law  in  Brazil 
would  prohibit  outsiders  from  engaging  in 
the  oil  industry  and  certain  enterprises. 

In  all  of  them.  Nationalist  and  Conununlst 
propagandists  have  waged,  and  are  continu- 
ing to  wage,  an  increasingly  bitter  campaign 
against  United  States  Investments  and  all 
things  foreign. 

Now  we  find  Latin  American  spokesmen  In 
the  United  Nations  lining  up  with  the  Arab 
and  Asian  countries  against  Uncle  Sam.  or 
sfmnsoring  their  own  resolutions  Justifying 
the  most  arbitrary  treatment  of  foreign  busi- 
ness concerns.  The  latest  move  was  a  United 
Nations  resolution  Introduced  by  a  delegate 
from  Uruguay,  and  championed  by  Bolivia 
and  Chile,  which.  In  effect,  would  have  en- 
couraged the  nationalization  of  private  in- 
dustry whether  locally  or  foreign-owned  and 
operated. 

The  all-Important  economic  and  financial 
committee  recommended  a  draft  of  the  meas- 
ure which  not  only  reafllrmed  every  coim- 
try's  right  to  take  such  measvires,  but  con- 
tained no  mention  of  Just,  adequate,  or  any 
other  compensation. 

Certain  softening  amendments  were  later 
agreed  to  after  considerable  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear,  but  in  the  committee  most 
of  the  Latin  American  delegations  enthu- 
siastically supported  the  original  draft. 

The  Introduction  of  this  resolution 
brough  forth  loud  protests  and  condemna- 
tion from  most  of  the  leading  business  and 
Industrial  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  business  groups  in  Latin 
America  itself  expressed  their  disi^jproval. 
The  Incident  was  all  the  more  significant 
because  it  was  the  first  time  the  Latin 
Americans  have  taken  their  stand  on  the 
side  of  Moscow  in  opposition  to  the  United 
States. 

Until  now.  the  20  votes  of  these  coun- 
tries, one-third  of  all  the  votes  in  the 
United  Nations,.,  have  usually  been  almost 
solidly  with  the  West  against  the  East.  On 
minor  issues,  usually  questions  of  proced- 
ure, they  have  occasionally  voted  with  the 
Arab  states,  but  never  before  have  they 
openly  advocated  a  measiire  so  qpmpletely 
In  line  with  Soviet  policies. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  official  Washington, 
as  well  as  the  great  body  of  biislness  opin- 
ion throughout  the  country,  that  in  the 
long  run  those  of  oxir  neighbors  who  instet 
upon  such  demonstrations  of  antipathy  to- 
ward the  United  States  are  harming  them- 
selves quite  as  much  as  they  are  Uncle  Sam. 
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They  are  the  ones  that  need  capital  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  their 
economies.  The  nations  opposed  to  private 
enterprise,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others,  do  not  export  capital  except  for  their 
own  sinister  purposes,  nor  without  making 
sure  they  reap  whatever  profit,  of  whatever 
Und.  Is  to  be  gained. 


Colombia  Interstate  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  to  create  a  Columbia 
Interstate  Commission. 

This  measiire  was  first  introduced  by 
me  in  1945  and  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress in  each  succeeding  session. 

I  have  written  this  measure  in  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
area  affected  fully  into  the  governing 
and  operation  of  the  Columbia  River. 
1  have  tried,  in  this  measure,  to  properly 
recognize  the  place  of  the  States.  This 
bill  creates  a  real  partnership  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

This  matter  was  a  real  issue  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign.  The  warning 
signals  against  Federal  domination 
were  raised  and  demands  were  made  by 
many  for  more  home  rule  and  States' 
rights. 

My  bill  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  is- 
sues of  today  as  they  affect  the  Colxmibia 
River. 

This  present  Columbia  Interstate  Com- 
mission bill  is  based  on  8  years'  study 
of  all  valley  authority  proposals  and 
alternative  schemes.  It  is  the  product 
of  constructive  criticism  by  proponents 
and  opponents  of  all  previous  proposals. 
It  gives  statutory  authority  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency 
Committee  and  allows  immediate  prog- 
ress on  the  programs  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  but 
transfers  fiie  balance  of  control  to  the 
people  living  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States. 

The  Columbia  River  Is  both  an  inter- 
state and  international  stream.  Since  it 
drains  large  areas  of  western  Montana,  a 
small  part  of  Wyoming,  nearly  all  of 
Idaho,  and  more  than  half  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  draws  one-third  of 
its  flow  from  British  Columbia  in  Can- 
ada, the  interests  of  both  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Nation  require  that 
its  resources  be  harnessed  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

The  Columbia  River  is  North  America's 
most  potent  stream:  Developed  to  the 
fullest,  it  canf  bring  3,840,000  acres  of  new 
land  under  cultivation,  insure  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  to  1,500.000  partially 
thirsty  acres,  develop  some  45,000,000 
horsepower  in  electricity,  noxmsh  a 
$100,000,000  fisheries  industry,  supply 
water  for  atomic  energy  and  sui>ersonic 
areonautical  research — and  still  have 
water  left  over  for  navigation  and  other 
purposes. 


The  Coltunbia  River  will  be  devel- 
oped— inevitably — in  the  public  interest. 
National  defense,  the  need  for  the  re- 
sources bf  the  Northwest  and  growing 
population  in  the  area  require  it.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  basic  con- 
trol of  its  development  will  rest  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Wall  Street,  or  within  the 
area  through  which  its  mighty  waters 
flow. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
bill  answers  the  demand  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  for  an  agency  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  an  orderly,  compre- 
hensive program  of  development  of  the 
Columbia  region's  resources,  through  the 
use  of  Federal  investment  and  the  abili- 
ties of  specialized  Federal  agencies, 
which  at  the  same  time  guarantees  to 
residents  of  the  region  a  lull  measure  of 
local  control  in  determirraig  the  policies 
to  be  followed  in  attaining  this  develop- 
ment. Dozens  of  organizations  and 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Northwest  are 
on  record  as  favoring  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  corporation  to  supervise  re- 
source-development activities  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  region  provided  it  gave 
them  a  real  voice  in  controlling  the  cor- 
poration's activities.  The  Columbia  In- 
terstate Commission  bill  is  the  only  pro- 
posal which  meets  that  requirement. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
consists  of  two  main  elements:  A  board 
of  commissioners,  consisting  of  one  man 
each  nominated  by  the  Governors  of 
Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  one  named  at  large  and  di- 
recUy  appointed  by  the  President,  all 
serving  staggered  7-year  terms,  would 
provide  continuity  in  the  supervision 
and  construction  of  projects  for  devel- 
opment. The  board  members  would  re- 
ceive salaries  of  $15,000  per  year  and 
must  be  free  of  any  connection  with 
businesses  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
corporation's  activities. 

The  advisory  council  set  up  under  CIC 
would  consist  of  the  governors  and  other 
representatives  of  those  4  States  and  1 
representative  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
17  in  all.  The  advisory  council,  whose 
composition  would  constantly  reflect 
changing  political  sentiment  with  each 
general  election,  would  keep  the  commis- 
sion's activities  in  line  with  the  will  of 
the  people.  By  holding  public  hearings 
on  all  project  proposals  and  issuing  re- 
ports on  them  before  they  could  be  sent 
to  Congress,  the  advisory  council  would 
provide  a  constant  check  on  the  commis- 
sion's activities.  The  CIC  Is  the  only 
proposal  for  comprehensive  river  devel- 
opment in  which  the  residents  of  the  area 
have  ti  truly  representative  voice  in  its 
contrtft. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
bill  is  the  only  proposal  for  a  Federal 
corporation  which  guarantees  the  full 
benefits  of  collective  bargaining  to  its 
laborers  and  mechanics,  and  the  security 
of  civil-service  status  to  its  administra- 
tive personnel. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission, 
under  authorization  from  Congress, 
would  assume  responsibility  for  all  ac- 
tivities of  reclamation,  navigation,  flood 
control,  pollution  control,  power  gen- 
eration, fisheries  conservation,  water- 
shed protection  and  such  other  acUvl- 


Ues  as  may  be  desirable  in  making  the 
resources  of  the  area  available  to  farm- 
ers and  industries  of  the  area.  At  the 
same  time,  it  provides  for  continued  op- 
eration of  existing  agencies,  such  as  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  those  fields 
where  such  operation  is  preferable. 

The  Colimibia  Interstate  Commission 
does  not  invade  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise. While  preserving  the  traditional 
public-preference  provisions  of  Federal 
power  development,  it  allows  the  people 
of  any  given  area  to  have  the  form  of 
local  power  distribution  they  prefer.  It 
is  the  only  Federal  power  development 
proposal  which  gives  first  consideration 
in  power  distribution  to  fanners  and 
home  consumers.  The  CIC  provides  for 
opening  up  resources  of  the  Northwest  to 
new  industries,  agriculture,  and  to  vet- 
erans seeking  a  source  of  expanding 
economy. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
preserves  the  general  principles  of  recla- 
mation, flood  control,  and  river -develop- 
ment polici^p  built  up  over  a  long  period 
of  Federal  history,  but  adapts  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  regional  concept  of  inter- 
state cooperation  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  is  the  only  proposal  making  spe- 
cific provisioi^  for  cooperation  with  Can- 
ada for  international  water-development 
planning. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
bill  provides  for  full  repayment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  of  all  Federal 
money  borrowed  or  appropriated  for 
power  and  irrigation  projects.  It  also 
provides  for  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes  to 
State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments whenever  such  taxes  would  be  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
Is  the  only  proposal  for  Columbia  River 
development  providing  for  an  advisory 
council  not  composed  merely  of  pressure 
groups.  It  is  the  only  proposal  making 
specific  provision  for  conservation  of 
fisheries.  It  is  the  only  proposal  provid- 
ing for  full  public  hearings  on  all  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
allows  residents  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  priority 
of  project  planning — to  protect  the  for- 
ests, fisheries,  navigation,  greuing  lands, 
mining  areas.  Indian  rights,  and  the  like. 
It  is  the  only  proposal  requiring  specific 
representation  of  each  of  the  States  af- 
fected. 

The  Columbia  Interstate  Commission 
Is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


Militarj  Traiainf  for  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JEXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  difBcult  questions  this  House 
has  been  called  upon  to  solve  has  been 
the  advisability  of   enacting   universal 
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military  training  legislation.  I  believe 
we  would  all  agree  this  is  a  question  In 
which  the  utmost  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  opinions  of  the  American  people 
because  of  the  great  personal  stake 
almost  all  of  our  families  will  have  in  the 
legislation.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Trenton  Times  of  January  12,  1953. 
entitled  "Military  Training  for  All." 
The  editorial,  which  Is  generally  favor- 
able to  UMT,  calls  upon  Congress  to  give 
the  proposal  much  more  serious  consid- 
eration than  it  has  in  the  past.  In  1952 
It  became  enmeshed  In  party  politics  and 
a  fair  amount  of  demagogy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MiLiTABT  Training  rom  All 

UniTersal  military  service  has  been  recog- 
nized since  the  end  oi  Woild  War  n  as  the 
most  eCtectlve  means  ot  building  the  military 
strength  of  the  Nation  without  a  serious  Im- 
pairment of  the  national  economy.  The  ap- 
peal for  Its  adoption  In  the  final  report  of 
Defense  Secretary  Lovett  Is  both  timely  and 
urpent. 

President  Truman  has  Insisted  that  "the 
backbone  of  our  mUitary  force  should  be  the 
trained  citizen,"  vhile  equally  vigorous  ad- 
vocates of  the  system  have  Included  Presi- 
dent-elect Elsenhower,  General  Marshall. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  and  the  late  James  For- 
restal.  There  have  been  many  evidences  of 
support  by  the  American  people. 

Whether  Congress,  always  fearful  of  the 
political  consequences  of  such  an  extreme 
departure  from  the  American  tradition,  will 
give  to  Secretary  Lovetfs  renewal  of  the 
appeal  for  universal  military  training  more 
sympathetic  consideration  than  it  has  In  the 
past  Is  doubtful. 

It  Is  nevertheless  true,  as  the  Secretary 
maintains,  that  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  reducing  the  fixed  tinnual  cost  of  defense 
while  at  the  same  time  developing  an  ade- 
quate Military  EstablL-^ment  is  through  the 
democratic  system  of  universal  military 
tralr^lng. 

A  Congress  responsive  to  the  views  of  the 
new  President  will  give  to  this  Issue  a  more 
serious  and  sincere  consideration  than  It  has 
given  It  In  the  past. 


Everybody  Against  Park  Enlargement 
Except  President  Trmnan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everybody  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington seems  to  be  against  President 
Truman's  recent  action  enlarging  the 
Olympic  National  Park  by  .47,916  acres. 

Governor  Langlie.  a  Republican,  con- 
demns the  President's  action  and  former 
Gov.  Clarence  Martin,  a  Democrat,  pre- 
viously had  declared  the  present  park  of 
850.000  acres  to  be  too  large. 

The  State  planning  council  and  the 
State  legislature  both  were  opposed  to 
the  enlargement.  Most  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  State  have  expressed 
themselves,  editorially,  against  enlarge- 
ment of  the  park.  Yet,  despite  all  of 
these   protests,   the  President   bUthely 


went  ahecul   and   Issued   an  Executive 
order  enlarging  the  park. 

Of  this  park  enlargement  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle,  Wash.,  re- 
cently said,  editorially : 

Thui  to  Foem 

No  one  should  be  s\irprised  by  the  action 
of  President  Trulnan  In  riding  roughshod 
over  the  objections  of  the  people  directly 
affected  and  adding  48.000  acres  to  the  Olym- 
pic National  Park. 

It  was  so  completely  In  keeping  with  the 
cynical  disregard  for  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  of  States  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  his  administration  that  it  would  have 
been  something  of  a  shock  if  he  had  followed 
any  other  course. 

MThat  does  he  care  about  grass  roots  pro- 
tests that  his  arbitrary  removal  of  timber 
and  mineral  resources  from  private  hands 
constitutes  a  "cruel  threat  to  the  economy 
of  western  Washington"? 

He's  stlU  Mr.  Big — following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  Louis  XIV  of  France  who  Is  best 
remembered  for  his  announcement:  "I  sun 
the  state." 

But  France  found  a  way  to  get  rid  of  Its 
egocentric  Bourbon  kings — and  praise  be, 
the  United  States  has  found  a  less  drastic 
but  equally  effective  method  of  putting  Harry 
Truman  in  his  place. 


Hoover's  Experience  Shoald  Be  Warning 
To  NatioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  has  been 
charged  with  heavy  responsibiUties  by 
the  American  people.  It  will  require  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  a  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  throughout  the  en- 
tire 4  years  of  President  Eisenhower's 
term  to  accomplish  the  results  the  voters 
demanded  last  November  4. 

Present  make-up  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  plus  anticipated  support  of  many 
southern  Democrats,  seems  to  assure 
the  new  President  effective  working  ma- 
jorities during  the  next  2  years.  And, 
of  course,  the  administration's  record  of 
performance  and  accomplishment  during 
these  2  years  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  congres- 
sional elections  in  1954. 

But  this  record  will  not  be  the  only 
factor  in  1954.  The  Democrats,  and 
particularly  the  repudiated  Pair  Dealers, 
will  spare  no  efforts  or  tactics  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  recapture  Congress.  Re- 
tiring Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  made  his 
party's  goal  clear  when  he  introduced 
Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin  as  "Speaker 
of  the  House  again,  temporarily." 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  even  at  this 
early  date,  to  understand  that  Republi- 
can loss  of  Congress  in  1954  could  be 
ruinous  to  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  program.  There  Is  no  more 
graphic  proof  of  this  than  the  experience 
of  President  Hoover  during  the  last  2 
years  of  his  term. 

Only  now,  22  years  later,  Is  there  a 
dawning  realization  by  the  American 


people  that  the  Democratic -controlled 
Seventy-second  Congress — 1931  to  1933 — 
sabotaged  and  delayed  Mr.  Hoover's  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  depression,  thereby 
prolonging  and  increasing  its  tragic  ef- 
fects. TTiere  Is  now  no  question  that  the 
Democrats  played  politics  with  misery  in 
order  to  defeat  Hoover  in  1932.  They 
were  able  to  do  so  because  of  their  mid- 
term capture  of  Congress. 

After  one  conference  of  House  leaders 
of  both  parties,  called  at  the  request  of 
President  Hoover  in  an  effort  to  secure 
cooperation  in  dealing  with  critical  de- 
pression problems.  Republican  Congress- 
man Hawley  gave  Mr.  Hoover  this  dis- 
heartening report: 

He  [£>emocratlc  Majority  Leader  Henry  T. 
Ralney.  of  Illinois  J  stated  that  he  would 
not  sponsor  the  legislation  as  proposed  by 
you  nor  would  he  urge  the  committees  hav- 
inc  Jurisdiction  ot  such  legislation  to  con- 
sider and  favorably  report  thereon.  •  •  • 
He  gave  as  the  reason  for  his  refusal  "We  In- 
tend to  beat  him.  Hoover."  He  repeated  this 
in  other  words  (unprintable). 

This  arbitrary  position  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Rainey  despite  refur-1  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  offer  an  alternative 
program,  as  President  Hoover  had  in- 
vited them  to  do.  The  Democratic  lead- 
ers contended  that  it  was  -the  President's 
responsibility  to  propose  a  program  and 
theirs  to  criticize  it. 

Consequently  crucial  measures  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  depression  were 
delayed  many  months.  Other  proposals 
were  completely  rejected  or  weakened  by 
crippling  amendments.  Measures  thus 
stalled  or  sabotaged  included  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  the 
h9me-loan  discount-bank  system,  over- 
haul of  the  Nation's  banking  system  and 
practices,  and  restrictions  on  export  of 
gold.  Economies  of  $670,000,000  re- 
quested by  President  Hoover  were  pared 
to  $150,000,000.  Democratic  Speaker 
Gamer  broke  all  precedent  by  permit- 
ting unlimited  debate  on  the  tax  bill, 
causing  a  7 -month  delay  and  preventing 
a  balanced  budget. 

This  should  be  ample  warning,  to 
Republicans  and  to  the  people,  that 
President  Eisenhower  will  need  sup- 
port of  a  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress throughout  all  4  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 


Attempted  Snicide  Caused  bj  Social 
Secnrity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Nimr  jerskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am" 
certain  that  the  House  will  be  interested 
in  an  article  written  recently  by  Mr.  E>e- 
Witt  Emery,  president  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Men's  Association,  cap-- 
tioned  "Attempted  suicide  caused  by  so- 
cial security."  This  timely  and  chfil- 
lenging  true  story  points  up  the  reason 
why  I  introduced  H.  R.  387  on  January  3, 
1953,  Immediately  after  the  Eighty-third 
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Congress  convened,  calling  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  $75  work  clause  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReedI.  will  soon 
schedule  hearings  on  this  measure  so 
that  Congress  can  follow  through  and 
right  this  obvious  wrong.  Mr.  Emery's 
article  follows: 

Attkbifto  SuiciDK  Causxd  bt  SocTAi.  SECxnimr 

(By  DeWltt  Emery,  president  of  the  National 

Small  Business  Men's  Association) 

A  71 -year-old  resident  of  Chicago,  Ralph 
P.  LaBelle.  recently  attempted  suicide  by 
slashing  his  wrists  and  throat  because  he 
was  penniless,  hungry,  had  no  place  to  stay 
and  his  social  security  had  been  shut  off. 

What  crime  had  this  old  man  committed 
which  caused  his  social-security  check  to  be 
withheld?  Last  January  and  February  he 
earned  $118  as  a  messenger.  Under  social 
security  he  was  permitted  to  earn  only  $50 
a  month.  So,  since  he  had  earned  too  much 
he  had  to  be  punished.  As  he«xpre88ed  It 
to  the  Judge  after  the  police  had  taken  him 
first  to  the  hospital  and  then  to  court : 

'•They  called  me  Into  the  field  office  at 
1045  Lawrence  Avenue  and  said  I  would  be 
penalized  a  full  month's  pa3rment  for  earn- 
ing $18  too  much  In  January  and  February. 
I  didn't  have  any  money,  co\ildnt  get  a 
Job,  my  landlord  told  me  to  get  out  because 
I  hadn't  paid  my  rent.  I  waa  cold,  hungry, 
and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  use  trying 
"To  stay  alive." 

The  Judge  flgaired  out  a  way  to  put  LaBelle 
Into  the  county  hospital  until  his  next  so- 
rlal  security  check  Is  due.  When  he  gets 
out,  he  says  he'll  try  to  find  a  Job  of  some 
kind  which  won't  pay  him  more  than  $50 
a  month. 

Social  security  is  the  keystone  of  the  great 
social  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
past  20  years.  It's  the  very  first  of  the  first 
things.  It's  the  greatest  humanitarian 
achievement  by  any  government  in  the  fiffi- 
tory  of  the  world.  It  banishes  the  want 
and  fear  of  old  age.  At  least  these  are  some 
of  the  claims  made  for  social  security  when 
It  was  being  sold  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If  you  buy  an  Income  policy  from  a  private, 
a  free  enterprise.  Insurance  company,  you 
pay  In  so  many  dollars  for  so  many  years, 
after  which  you  receive  an  Income  of  a  pre- 
determined number  of  dollars  every  month 
as  long  as  you  live. 

Two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  paid  the 
last  premium  on  an  lncome-at-age-65  policy. 
He  thought  when  he  took  out  this  policy 
that  he'd  retire  at  65.  When  the  time  came, 
however,  he  decided  to  keep  on  working. 
Did  that  make  any  difference  on  his  get- 
ting his  retirement  Income?  It  did  not.  He 
gets  a  check  from  the  insurance  company 
every  month.  The  fact  that  he  Is  also  still 
getting  his  full  salary  each  month  hasn't 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  it.  He  has  real 
security  because  he  earned  it  for  hUhself . 

My  friend  was  not  forced  to  buy  the  In- 
come policy.  He  did  It  entirely  on  his  own 
because  he  wanted  to.  Do  you  have  any 
choice  on  social  security?  You  do  not.  You 
take  It  and  pay  for  It  every  month  whether 
you  want  it  or  not.  When  it  comes  time  for 
you  to  collect,  you  are  not  a  free  agent  no 
matter  how  many  years  you  have  paid  In  or 
how  much  you  may  have  paid  each  year. 
You'll  do  exactly  as  the  Government  says, 
whether  you  want  to  or  not,  or  you  won't 
collect  a  dime. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
social-security  set-up  which  must  be  cor- 
rected— I'll  discuss  some  of  them  in  a  later 
piece — but  certainly  one  of  the  very  first 
things  the  new  Congress  should  do  Is  to 
change  the  law  so  that  when  anyone  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  benefit  he  has  paid  for, 
he  or  his  survivors  will  get  that  benefit  Irre- 
spective of  anything  else. 


Suspension  of  the  Tariff  on  Copper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  16.  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  gratified,  indeed,  at  the 
prompt  attention  which  has  been  given 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
our  bill  for  the  continued  suspension  of 
the  import  tax  on  copper.  Our  industry 
officials  in  Rome,  at  the  Rome  Cable 
Corp.  and  Revere  Copper  &  Brass.  Inc.. 
and  other  business  leaders  in  our  dis- 
trict, have  long  been  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  continued  suspension.  My  dis- 
cussions with  them  have  demonstrated 
clearly  that  $40  per  ton  import  tax  is  a 
serious  burden  competitively,  particu- 
larly when  the  Nation  continues  in  short 
supply  of  copper.  Our  domestic  mines 
cannot  possibly  produce  enough  copper 
to  meet  our  national  requirements  and 
we  must  import  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
copper  x)ur  industries  require. 

Continued  employment  of  workers  in 
our  industries  depends  upon  adequate 
supplies  of  the  "red  gold,"  as  it  has  come 
to  be  called.  The  uses  of  copper  involve 
our  whole  economy,  both  in  civilian  lines 
and  in  meeting  defense  and  rearmament 
programs.  At  least  45  pounds  of  copper 
go  into  every  automobile  and  millions 
of  i)ounds  are  needed  for  jet  engines, 
tanks,  and  aircraft.  The  electrical  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  copper 
users,  whether  for  cable  and  wiring  or 
for  transformers,  generators,  turbines, 
and  other  equipment  in  the  public  utili- 
ties field.  Construction  industries  are 
large  copper  consumers,  in  plumbing  fix- 
tures, house  wiring,  appliances,  and 
heating  systems.  Even  the  housewife, 
with  her  Revere  ware  and  other  cooking 
utensils,  is  aware  of  the  place  copper 
fills  in  our  daily  lives.  In  short,  the 
American  standard  of  living  depends 
upon  copper. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  wish  to 
thank  Chairman  Reed  for  his  attention 
to  this  urgent  problem.  His  bill,  H.  R. 
568,  ha.s  my  wholehearted  support  and 
approval.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  work  of  his  splendid  committee  in 
urging  immediate  consideration  and 
prompt  passage  of  a  bill  which  means  so 
much  to  our  Nation  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  New  York's  Thirty-fourth  Dis- 
trict. 


Crime  in  the  Port  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14. 1953 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker/  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excerpt  'rom 
an  article  by  P.  G.  Runyon  entitled 
"Our  City,"  commending  Representative 


Franklin  D.  Roosivilt.  Jr..  In  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  Investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  con- 
ditions on  the  New  York  water  front  and 
their  effect  upon  the  mutual-security 
program  of  the  United  States : 

(From  the  Pasadena    (Calif.)    Independent 
of  January  7,  1953] 

A  Shokt  Chxek  roK  a  Game  New  Pouticiam 

(By  F.  G.  Runyon) 

F.  D.  R.,  Jr.  has  a  tiger  by  the  tall.  If  ha 
can  subdue  It^e  will  have  done  more  for 
this  Nation  than  any  patriot  since  Patrick 
Henry. 

With  fearlessness  and  fervor  he  Is  under- 
taking to  expose  one  of  the  most  unbeliev- 
able evils  from  which  this  Nation  has  ever 
suffered.  He  Is  fighting  a  malignant  can- 
cer which  rings  three  sides  of  this  great 
Nation.  It  is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for 
those  who  live  Inland  fully  to  comprehend 
the  racketeering  and  corruption  which 
abounds  on  the  water  fronts  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  other  day  the  son  of  the  ex-President 
charged  that  New  York  City  authorities  are 
"incapable  or  unwilling"  to  clean  up  the 
mess.  From  what  this  writer  has  seen  of 
American  ports.  It  would  appear  that  the 
authorities  are  quite  Incapable  and  exceed- 
ingly unwilling. 

Youni;  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  the  New 
York  State  Crime  Conunlsslon  Inquiry  has 
proved  a  flop;  that  "investigations  by  local 
authorities  have  come  and  gone  many 
times.  Their  reports  have  been  shocking, 
their  actions  sporadic.  Ineffective  and  mean- 
ingless." 

These  "larcenous  hoodlums."  as  Franklin 
calls  them,  "who  are  Infesting  our  Nation's 
most  vital  seaport"  are  getting  away  with 
millions  upolt  millions  of  inland  taxpayers' 
money.  It  Is  difficult  to  talk  to  people  fa- 
miliar with  the  bald  outrages  perpetrated 
by  these  racketeers  and  believe  that  such  an 
outrage  not  only  could  occur  but  be  com- 
mon practice  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  young  Roosevelt,  on  the  threshold  of 
a  political  career,  has  undertaken  one  of 
the  most  hideous  Jobs  in  the  country  for  a 
public  servant. 

He  deserves  the  support,  encouragement 
and  respect,  not  only  of  the  citizens  who  live 
near  water,  but  of  all  those  far  inland  who 
believe  In  common  decency,  law  and  order. 


Continued  Economic  Assistance  to  the 
Philippines  Predicted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  interest- 
ing and  enlightening  article  by  P.  W. 
Reeves  about  the  economic  development 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  about  the 
liquidation  of  the  small  bands  of  Com- 
munist-led Huks  in  the  islands. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Reeves  served  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  executive  secretary  to 
several  Members  of  Congress  and  for  the 
past  year  he  served  in  the  Philippines  as 
the  special  representative  of  Mr.  R. 
Stanley  Dollar. 
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Mr.  Reeves*  article  is  reproduced  from 
the  December  1952  issue  of  Bataan  mag- 
azine smd  is  as  follows : 
Continued  Economic  Assistance  to  Philif- 
PINBS  Pkedicteo  Undeb  EisrMuowxs 
(By  P.  W.  Reeves) 

(P.  W.  Reeves  believes  General  Elsen- 
hower, who  has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for 
the  Filipinos,  will  do  everjrthlng  to  help  the 
Philippines  obtain  greater  economic  strength. 
Praises  Filipino  loyalty  to  America;  recounts 
basic  reasons  for  Ike's  landslide  victory.) 

I  firmly  believe  General  Eisenhower  will 
do  ever3rthlng  possible  to  help  the  Philip- 
pines obtain  greater  economic  strength  and 
to  reduce  the  low  living  standards  in  all 
parts  of  the  islands.  This  increased  strength 
can  be  brought  about  by  advising  and  as- 
sisting the  Filipinos  In  their  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  agricultural  production,  more 
and  better  roads  and  highways.  Improved 
methods  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, more  industrial  projects,  improved 
methods  in  forestry  and  fisheries.  Modern 
sanitation  in  some  sections  of  Manila  and 
throughout  the  Islands  will  be  beneficial  to 
alL  Higher  wages  must  be  paid  to  the  work- 
ers. FUlplnos  are  smart  and  they  readily 
adopt  new  methods.  They  wLU  do  the  Job 
in  the  Philippines  if  given  the  tools  to  work 
with  and  if  they  are  properly  assisted  and 
advised  by  technical  experts  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  t^e  subjects  discussed 
with  the  Filipinos. 


XKZ 


riLIPINOS 


I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  my 
Filipino  friends  that  Gen.  Ike  Eisenhower 
has  a  warm  spot  In  his  heart  for  the  Filipino 
people.  During  his  assignment  in  the  Phil- 
ippines from  September  1936  until  January 
1940.  be  won  legions  of  friends  and  endeared 
blmaelf  to  all  FiUpinoa.  That  assignment 
In  the  Philippines  brought  about  his  call 
to  higher  duty  and  greater  power.  It  was 
In  the  Philippines  that  this  great  man 
started  to  climb.  On  many  occasions  in 
Manila  when  I  have  talked  with  friends 
about  General  Elsenhower,  I  was  pleased  to 
know  that  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
ail  of  his  accomplishments.  They  knew  that 
be  led  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe  and  within 
a  single  year  snatched  North  Africa  from 
the  Axis.  They  knew  that  he  annihilated  the 
Afrika  Korps  led  by  Marshal  RosuneL  They 
knew  that  be  conquered  Sicily.  They  knew 
he  drove  Italy  out  of  the  war.  They 
knew  that  on  June  6,  1M4.  his  armies  landed 
on  the  Normandy  beaches  to  embark  on  what 
Ike  termed  a  great  crusade  to  rid  the 
world  of  tyranny.  They  knew  that  after  his 
nomination  at  Chicago  he  embarked  on  an- 
other great  cnisade.  They  applauded  his 
remark:  "I  believe  we  can  have  peace  with 
honor,  reasonable  security  with  national  sol- 
vency. I  believe  in  God  and  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

LAUDS    MAOSATSAT'S 

On  September  14.  1951,  I  was  honored  in 
being  invited  to  make  the  principal  address 
to  the  graduating  doss  of  the  Naval  Archi- 
tecture and  Marine  Engineering  Institute  in 
Manila.  In  q^^  address  I  publicly  applauded 
the  magnificent  work  ol  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Magsaysay  in  liquidating  the  Com- 
munist menace  in  the  Philippines.  I  also 
publicly  stated  that  President  Qulrlno  de- 
served the  thanks  of  all  Filipinos  for  his  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Magsaysay.  The  liquida- 
tion of  the  small  bands  of  Commtmlst-led 
Huks  In  the  Philippines  has  greatly 
changed  the  timetable  of  aggression  and  vio- 
lence in  Asia  and  the  Fto  East.  The  removal 
of  the  Communist  menace  will  result  in  in- 
creased induslrlalizatlon  in  the  islands.  A 
series  of  hydroelectric  projects  are  now  under 
construction.  More  projects  are  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  plans 
for  new  business  in  the  Province  of  Minda- 
nao. In  a  very  short  time  the  possibilities 
tat  new  business  ventures  throughout  the 


islands  win  be  transformed  from  the  dream 
stage  to  realities.  The  increased  Investment 
opportunities  will  cause  American  capital, 
public  and  private,  to  flow  into  the  PhiUp- 
plnes.  This,  of  course,  will  result  in  higher 
wages  to  workers  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  better  way  of  life  lor  all  PUlpinos. 
No  man  knows  better  than  General  Elsen- 
hower that  a  more  powerful,  a  more  strongly 
established  and  wealthier  Philippines  moanf 
more  allied  strength  to  combat  the  threat  erf 
oommunisnt.  No  man  is  more  convinced 
than  our  President-elect  that  communism 
is  striving  to  drive  out  God  from  the  world — 
and  no  man  is  trying  harder  to  see  that  this 
does  not  happen. 

KECOtTNTS    FILIPINO    LOTALTT 

General  Elsenhower  Is  familiar  with  the 
blood-written  facts  of  heroism  and  unflinch- 
ing courage  displayed  by  the  Filipino  people 
and  their  fighting  men.  He  knows  that  when 
the  Mitsubishi  bombers  and  Zero  fighters 
finished  their  work  at  Cavite,  Olongapo.  and 
Manila  and  thus  forced  the  United  States 
Asiatic  Fleet  to  withdraw  from  Philippine 
waters,  and  when  enemy  bombs  were  de- 
stroying lives,  churches,  schools  and  homes, 
the  FiUplnos  stood  their  ground  like  Stone- 
wall Jackson  and  did  not  flinch  or  waver  In 
their  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  heart-rending  story  of  Bataan  Is 
fresh  in  General  Elsenhower's  mind.  He 
knows  that  for  4  long  months  at  Bataan 
Filipinos  and  Americans  fought  and  died, 
side  by  side,  with  courage  and  heroism  never 
before  surpassed  in  all  history.  He  knows 
that  on  Bataan  there  were  seven  Filipino 
soldiers  for  each  American  soldier.  He  knows 
that  those  Filipino  and  American  soldiers 
battled  against  an  army  three  times  their 
size,  an  army  of  well-equipped  and  sea- 
soned soldiers.  He  knows  that  our  hungry 
and  exhatisted  soldiers  waged  a  battle  against 
overwhelming  odds,  a  battle  which  will  stand 
out  when  appraised  with  the  whole  history 
of  human  warfare. 

The  indomitable  courage,  the  unparalleled 
heroism,  the  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica displayed  by  the  Filipino  people  and 
their  never-say-die  soldiers  ftimlsh  ample 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  American  policy 
In  the  Philippines  during  the  past  50  years. 
Bataan  revealed  to  the  world  the  genuine- 
ness and  depth  of  Filipino-American  friend- 
ship. The  superb  stand  which  the  Filipinos 
made  against  Impossible  odds  on  Bataan 
gave  America  4  months  to  recover  from  the 
staggering  blow  which  was  dealt  to  tis  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  entire  free  world  shud- 
ders when  we  think  of  what  would  have 
happened  to  us  and  to  all  civilization  if  the 
defenses  of  Bataan  had  crumbled  and  sur- 
rendered under  the  first  terrific  onslaught  of 
our  enemy.  The  defenses  surrendered  at 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Java  when  the 
first  blows  were  struck.  The  Filipinos  and 
Americans  stood  their  ground  on  Bataan  for 
4  months.  On  April  9,  1942,  what  was  left 
of  our  weary  troops  either  withdrew  to  Cor- 
regldor  or  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  forces. 
And  the  Pillpino  soldiers  are  still  fighting 
by  the  side  of  Americans  In  Korea.  They 
are  still  our  true,  faithful,  loyal  friends. 
A  receipt  In  full  for  all  that  America  has 
done  for  the  Philippines  has  been  written 
In  blood.  If  they  were  in  the  Philippines 
to  speak  to  their  people,  I  am  sure  Rlzal. 
Bonifacio,  Del  Pilar,  General  Luna,  Mablnl 
and  Quezon  would  say:  "Tou^ave  kept  the 
faith.    We  are  proud  of  you." 

TSXATT  BINDS  NATIONS 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  essential 
parts  of  our  security  in  the  Pacific.  These 
countries  served  valiantly  with  vu  in  World 
War  n  and  they  are  now  o\u  full  partners 
In  the  quest  for  peace  In  the  Pacific.  The 
United  States  has  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
with  the  Philippines  which  binds  ua  to- 
gether— but  without  that  treaty,  no  power 


on  eartli  will  ever  be  able  to  turn  Americans 
against  Filipinos. 

I  am  equally  confident  the  Filipino  people 
will  never  turn  against  America.  The 
Filipino  people  love  the  same  type  of  free- 
doms exemplified  by  America,  and  the 
Filipinos  greatly  resi)ect  our  democratic  proc- 
esses* 

As  one  who  has  read  and  studied  every 
speech  and  statement  made  by  General 
Eisenhower  during  the  1952  campaign,  and 
as  one  of  the  33,000,000  who  helped  to  bring 
about  his  election,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  Filipino  people  that  General  Elsenhower 
will  not  let  them  down — they  will  not  be 
mistreated  by  his  administration  becatise 
he  knows  that  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  nations. 

REASONS  ros  QUC'S  VICTORT 

The  first  and  chief  reason  for  our  great 
victory  was  our  all-American  ticket  at  Elsen- 
hower and  Nixon.  Before  our  ticket  was  ae- 
leoied  at  Chicago,  we  all  knew  General  Eisen- 
hower as  a  world  personality  and  a  great 
leader.  We  knew  about  his  war  victories  and 
his  diplomatic  achievements.  His  adminis- 
trative ability  had  been  proven.  Before  the 
campaign  ended  Ut»  American  people  learned 
that  he  is  a  friendly  human  being,  and  that 
his  heart  beats  for  America.  In  peace  or  war. 
diplomacy  or  politics.  General  Elsenhower 
has  a  genius  for  success.  He  entered  the 
campaign  fighting  and  be  continued  his 
fight  right  to  the  very  end.  He  played  tba 
game  to  the  hilt.  He  united  the  Republican 
Party.  He  Inspired  teem  work.  The  p>eople 
of  America  were  Inspired  by  his  qualities 
of  leadership. 

VICX  i>KZSIDENT  NIXON 

Out  new  Vice  President,  one  of  the  young- 
est In  all  American  history.  Is  S9.  Although 
In  politics  only  6  years,  be  can  point  with 
pride  to  his  4  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  2  years  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1946  he  went  from  the  Navy  into 
p>oMtlc8.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  of  the  Hotise. 
When  other  members  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  wanted  to  drop  the 
Hiss  case.  It  was  Dick  Nixon's  persistence 
which  exposed  Alger  Hiss. 

Yes,  the  sweep  of  39  States  and  the  win- 
nlng  of  more  than  33,000,000  votes  on  No- 
vember 4  Is  a  great  tribute  to  two  men — Gen- 
eral Ike  Elsenhower  and  Dick  Nixon. 

The  second  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Truman  admlnlb-tratlon  was  because  the 
American  people  had  made  up  their  minds 
It  is  time  for  a  change.  The  American  peo- 
ple wanted  a  clean  sweep  over  the  admin- 
istration of  Truman.  The  voters  wanted  new 
leadership.  Intelligent  and  Inspired  leader- 
ship. In  our  national  affairs. 

The  third  issue  or  reason  which  helped  In 
achieving  victory  was  the  fact  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people  felt  that  the  Truman 
administration  failed  to  properly  evaluate 
the  danger  in  Korea.  Our  people  felt  that 
the  State  Department's  blunders  bad  been 
helpful  to  the  Communists.  When  General 
Elsenhower  informed  the  world  that  he  would 
go  to  Korea  and  see  what  he  could  do,  our 
people  were  all  for  It. 

rOBXICN  AID  XSSUS 

General  Elsenhower  made  It  plain  to  the 
American  people  and  the  free  world  that  a 
Republican  victory  would  not  bring  about  a 
loss  of  any  of  our  social  gains.  Aid  abroad 
will  be  continued,  but  I  think  It  wlU  be  on  a 
sounder  basis,  a  more  businesslike  basts. 
One  of  the  finest  selecticois  which  President- 
elect Eisenhower  has  made  was  his  appoint- 
ment of  former  Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen 
to  be  Mutual  Security  Director.  Governor 
Stassen 's  unusual  ability  has  beep  proven  in 
many  fields.  He  was  elected  three  times  as 
Governor  of  Minnesota.  In  1943  be  resigned 
as  Governor  to  serve  in  the  Navy  as  lieu- 
tenant  commander,   and   later   as   captain. 
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He  assisted  In  the  writing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  In  1945  at  San  Francisco,  where 
he  served  as  United  States  delegate.  He  Is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  our  world  prob- 
lems, having  obtained  first-hand  knowledge 
In  16  countries  in  Buroj)e  which  he  visited. 
His  last  poet  of  duty  was  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  b«  served  as  jpttai- 
dent. 

General  Elsenhower  has  indicated  in  his 
speeches  that  he  desires  to  continue  tech- 
nical aid  to  underdeveloped  foreign  countries. 
Perhaps  the  cash  hand-outs  will  not  be  as 
great,  but  I  am  confident  a  program  will  be 
developed  whereby  more  of  the  goods  of  for- 
eign countries  will  be  In^xurted.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  aid  that  should 
be  extended  by  us,  we  must  be  guided  first 
by  the  determination  of  the  beneficiary  coun- 
try to  remain  free  and  by  Its  willingness  to 
help  Itself;  secondly,  by  its  need;  and,  third- 
ly, by  the  kind  and  extent  of  help  which  we 
can^glve  to  it  and  other  countries  similarly 
situated  without  weakening  our  own  econ- 
omy or  defenses. 

Mabuhay  81  Elsenhower. 

Mabuhay  SI  Nixon. 

Mabuhay  ang  Flllpinas. 


In  Memoriun:  Dr.  Guim  Weizmann 


EXTENSION  OF  RElliARKS 
o» 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  a  man  after  his  death  is  to 
be  measured  only  by  his  achievements 
and  the  landmarks  he  has  contributed 
to  mankind  during  his  lifetime.  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann's  monumental  service 
to  his  people  was  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  whose  first  president  he 
was  for  the  past  4  Vi  years. 

His  death  on  November  9, 1952,  marked 
the  close  of  more  than  40  years  of  lead- 
ership, of  patient  toil  and  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  rally  his  downtrodden 
people  to  the  idea  of  Israel's  rebirth  in , 
its  ancient  homeland,  Zion,  as  a  modem 
democratic  state.  Weizmann,  who  stood 
at  the  cradle  of  Zionism,  lived  to  see  the 
dream  of  a  renascent  Zion  come  true 
and  to  be  honored  by  the  new  state 
which  bestowed  upon  him  its  highest 
o£Bce. 

When  he  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Weizmann,  Israel's  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben  Gurion  remarked:  "The  prince  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  our  time  has  passed 
from  us."  He  was  not  only  the  prince 
of  his  own  people,  but  because  of  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  scientist  in 
which  he  directed  his  efforts  toward  the 
welfare  of  humanity  he  was  also  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
time. 

Weizmann  was  also  great  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  moderate  leader  who  be- 
lieved In  peaceful  means  rather  than  in 
the  iron  fist,  in  sitting  round  the  confer- 
ence table  instead  of  settling  matters  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  achieved  interna- 
tional renown  for  his  political  vision  and 
practical  approach.  He  embodied  the 
virtues  and  destiny  of  a  people,  he  ex- 
emplified its  past  glories  and  inspired  it 
to  renewed  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the 
future. 


As  such,  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  on  the 
history  of  mankind  in  general.  His  his- 
toric role  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  his  people,  nor  will  the  mem- 
ory of  him  be  dimmed  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

In  the  December  5,  1952.  Issue  of  the 
American  Zionist,  the  noted  American 
Zionist  leader  Louis  Lipsky  reviews  Weiz- 
mann's efforts  as  a  statesman  and 
builder  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows: 

Chaim  Weizmann:  BuiLDEm  or  tbx  Nationai. 
Home 

(By  Louis  Lipsky) 

z 

Chaim  Weizmann  Incarnated  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Zionist  movement  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Balfour  Declaration  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  State  of  Israel.  His  personal- 
Ity  was  the  vivid  symbol  of  the  cause  for 
over  35  years.  He  was  its  international  ad- 
vocate. His  pronouncements  at  Zionist  Con- 
gresses were  accepted  as  the  definition  of 
Zionist  policy.  He  carried  his  heavy  burdens 
with  dignity,  with  wisdom  and  consecrated 
devotion.  He  was  a  peace-maker,  a  recon- 
ciler of  differences.  He  was  also  the  pioneer 
of  the  building  of  Zion.  He  believed  with 
the  deepest  faith  that  political  gains  were 
valueless  unless  buttressed  by  the  recovery 
of  the  land  through  Jewish  labor  and  sacri- 
fice. He  was  as  much  concerned  for  the 
Haifa  Institute,  in  its  early  days,  as  he  was 
In  the  promise  of  a  statesman.  He  thought 
of  the  Hebrew  University  as  a  great  political 
achievement.  He  was  as  keenly  concerned 
In  the  struggle  of  the  pioneers  In  the  colonies 
as  he  was  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
certain  European  capitals.  He  was  controlled 
by  the  spirit  of  a  scientist  who  looked  at  life 
undisturbed  by  periodic  drafts  of  emotion 
or  sentiment.  His  vision  ranged  far.  He 
was  a  perfect  synthesis  in  his  own  personal- 
Ity  of  the  vision  of  Ahad  Ha'am  and  the  dar- 
ing of  Herzl. 

He  made  Zionist  leadership  known  to  Jews 
the  world  over.  He  had  an  amazing  itiner- 
ary. He  influenced  the  Zionists  of  England, 
of  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  He  had  dev- 
otees in  Germany  and  Austria,  Poland  and 
Russia.  Hungary  and  Rumania.  His  leader- 
ship dominated  American  Zionism  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  mandate  to  the  birth  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Through  his  personal 
effort  he  created  the  international  back- 
ground of  Zionism.  It  was  through  him 
that  Balfour,  Lloyd  George.  Clemenceau, 
General  Smuts,  and  Masaryk  were  won  to 
Zionism.  His  friends  included  the  heads 
of  all  the  states  allied  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  His  personality  was  responsible, 
greatly  aided  by  the  leadership  of  American 
Zionism,  for  the  historic  achievement  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  and  the  final  victory  in 
the  ratification  of  the  mandate. 

His  passing  means  the  end  of  the  greatest 
chapter  of  redemption  in  modern  Jewish 
history  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
dedicated  to  freedom  in  the  Promised  Land. 
He  was  present  at  Zionism's  sensational  be- 
ginnings in  the  congresses:  he  passed 
through  its  desperate  struggle  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  the  mandate;  he  wres- 
tled with  disparate  Zionist  ideologies;  he 
lived  through  the  agony  of  the  Nazi  mas- 
sacres; he  carried  the  cause  through  the 
Second  World  War;  he  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  United  Nations  when  the  partition 
resolution  of  1947  was  a4ppted.  He  wit- 
nessed the  proclamation  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  He  lived  to  be  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  State.  Again,  as  in  the  early 
days  of  the  movement,  his  name  even  in 
death  Joins  all  Jews  of  the  world  in  a  com- 
mon grief  and  a  common  faith  and  recalls 
memories  of  a  great  man  who  served  Israel 
and  mankind  in  a  period  that  tested  the 
Xoundations  of  modern  civillzkMon. 


When  I  first  met  Weizmann  at  the  Vienna 
Congress  In  1913.  he  seemed  indifferent  to 
its  proceedings.  He  sauntered  through  the 
streets  of  old  Vienna  with  young  compan- 
ions, taking  long  walks,  unconcerned  by  the 
issues  under  discussion.  He  was  pointed 
to  as  the  promising  young  man  wh&  had 
crossed  swords  in  debate  with  Theodor  Herzl 
in  the  early  congresses.  He  had  settled  in 
England  and  was  an  obscure  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Manchester.  He  was  not  yet 
a  westerner  and  was  losing  his  credentials 
as  a  Russian  Zionist.  He  hovered  between 
the  two  worlds,  his  destiny  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

I  remember  that  as  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  (Permanenz-Ausschuss)  in 
Vienna,  he  was  impatient  with  the  equivoca- 
tions of  the  Zionist  lawyers.  As  chairman, 
he  was  meticulous,  but  often  frivolous.  He 
passed  as  a  wit  and  raconteur.  He  was 
counted  as  a  member  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation, but  was  not  excited  by  their  disputes. 
At  their  caucuses  Weizmann  stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall,  his  eyes  half-closed,  seem- 
ingly bored.  He  was  a  smooth  debater,  but 
had  no  interest  in  the  debates.  The  burning 
issue  was,  who  should  control  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust — the  executive  or  David  Wolff- 
Bohn.  There  were  no  intimations  of  the 
impending  WcM-ld  War. 

The  last  scene  I  remember  was  the  languid 
appearance  of  Dr.  Weizmann  in  the  plenum 
reporting  the  nominations  for  his  committee. 

m 

It  was  the  First  World  War  that  projected 
Dr.  Weizmann  into  the  political  field.  The 
Zionist  leadership  was  scattered.  Into  the 
vacuum  thus  created  Dr.  Weizmann  drifted 
without  opposition,  for  he  was  the  only  Zion- 
ist of  standing  prepared  for  action  and  eager 
to  lead.  He  had  been  meeting  the  men  who 
were  to  mold  the  future  of  England.  He 
penetrated  the  austerity  of  Arthur  James 
Balfour.  He  stirred  the  imagination  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  who  believed  In  the  prophecies. 
He  won  a  lasting  friendship  with  C.  P.  Scott, 
the  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  He 
won  the  cooperation  of  H.  L.  Brallsford,  a 
distinguished  Journalist  who  believed  in  an 
English  imperial  policy  tied  to  the  aims  of 
Zionism.  Together  with  a  group  assembled 
in  London — Sokolow,  Ahad  Ha'am.  his  Man- 
chester friends — and  with  the  cooperation  of 
American  Zionists  led  by  Louis  D.  Brandels. 
he  carried  through  the  long  and  tedious  ne- 
gotiations on  the  text  of  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration and  brought  them  to  their  final  issue. 

He  was  now  a  distinguished  chemist  who 
had  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  His  early  years  in  Eng- 
land were  spent  in  privation  and  poverty. 
HU  devoted  wife  had  practiced  medicine  in 
Manchester,  where  their  two  sons  were  bom. 
HU  reputation  as  a  chemist  became  known 
in  England  and  France.  The  Welzmanns 
now  maintained  a  commodious  home  In 
London  where  many  distinguishM  personali- 
ties in  the  political  and  scientific  world 
found  hospitality.  His  success  in  chemistry 
had  freed  him  of  financial  worries.  He  was 
now  in  a  position  to  absorb  himself  com- 
pletely in  Zionist  affairs.  His  public  utter- 
ances revealed  a  stately  approach  to  the 
Jewish  problem:  they  commanded  world  at- 
tention. He  was  conscious  of  standing  on 
a  lofty  platform.  He  had  banished  the  trivial 
and  spoke  as  if  the  Jewish  cause  were  using 
him  as  Its  medium.  He  was  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  English  manners  and  standards. 
He  was  resolute  and  determined  and  the 
impression  he  made  was  of  one  who  was 
prepared  to  walk  a  great  distance. 

*  IV 

His  leadership  was  confirmed  at  an  inter- 
national Zionist  conference  held  in  London 
in  1920.  The  democratic  structure  of  the 
organization  had  to  be  recovered,  England 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  mandate,  but  the 
work  of  redemption  was  to  be  the  sole  re- 


sponsibility of  the  movement.  The  miracle 
of  propaganda  was  to  be  followed  by  an 
even  greater  miracle  of  buUdlng  the  home- 
land— securing  the  manpower  and  gathering 
the  material  resources  for  the  task.  The 
funds  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  could 
not  be  tised  for  hazardous  enterprises.  The 
meager  resources  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  were  limited  to  the  redemption  of  the 
land.     There  were  no  reserves. 

The  London  conference  was  a  reunion  of 
the  survivors  of  the  war.  Max  Nordau,  the 
majestic  voice  of  the  early  congresses,  came 
from  his  exile  in  Spain.  Otto  Warburg,  no 
longer  the  affluent  member  of  a  great  family, 
came  from  Berlin.  The  Russians  were  in  a 
parlous  state.  They  did  not  know  where 
they  belonged — in  Russia  or  in  Palestine. 
They  were  represented  by  Usslshkin,  Motzkin. 
and  Naidltch.  Nehemiah  de  Lleme  repre- 
sented the  Dutch  Zionists.  There  were 
Strieker  and  Boehm  from  Austria.  The 
Americans  were  led  by  Louis  D.  Brandels. 

It  was  at  this  conference  that  the  tangled 
skein  of  organization  was  unraveled  and  the 
movement  set  for  building  the  homeland  in 
cooperation  with  the  mandatory  govern- 
ment. The  Keren  Hayesod  was  founded. 
The  level  of  giving  was  raised.  The  era  of 
fund-collecting  set  in.  A  dispute  as  to  the 
forms  of  the  Keren  Hayesod  led  to  the  vrith- 
drawal  of  Louis  D.  Brandels  and  his  group 
from  the  Zionist  CM^nizatlon,  but  a  tre- 
mendous wave  of  excitement  passed  over  nU 
Jewish  communities.  The  Americans  were 
divided  in  support  of  the  central  Zionist 
fund.  The  funds  raised,  however,  were  al- 
ways inadequate.  Dr.  Weizmann  had  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  continuous  grind  oi  col- 
lecting money  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
In  South  Africa  and  Canada,  in  Germany 
and,  more  especially,  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  aided  by  Shmarya  Levin,  Nahiun 
Sokolow.  Blalik,  Jabotinsky  ( for  a  few  years ) , 
Alexander  Goldstein,  and  others.  Gradually 
the  campaign  dominated  the  American  Zion- 
ist scene,  and  the  allyah  the  attention  of  the 
Zionists  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Dr.  Weizmann  became  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective propagandists  in  the  movement.  He 
did  not  qualify  in  American  oratory,  which 
stems  from  the  rough  and  ready  West  and 
depends  upon  sound.  Dr.  Weizmann's  voice 
was  not  resonant.  He  had  no  ear  for  the 
rhythmic  phrase,  which  never  enticed  him. 
He  had  no  introductions  or  perorations.  He 
had  few  gestures.  He  disliked  the  Imperson- 
ation of  emotion.  He  was  not  made  for  stage 
effects. 

But  no  Jewish  speaker  made  the  same  deep 
and  lasting  Impression.  He  spoke  as  if  his 
words  were  the  issuance  of  suffering.  He 
was  the  only  Zionist  leader  who  established 
an  identification  of  himself  with  his  words. 
He  was  always  conscious  of  his  historic  re- 
sponsibility. He  seemed  to  speak  ex 
cathedra  for  the  silent  Jewish  people.  He 
carried  himself  with  stateliness.  He  was 
Zion's  interpreter  and  advocate.  He  became 
the  symbol  of  the  return — the  Jew  coming 
out  of  the  mysterious  past  and  demanding 
Justice  of  the  modern  world,  which  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  part  the  Jewish  people 
had  played  in  Its  building. 
ft 

His  personality  was  formed  by  his  contacts 
with  Jews  in  the  field  of  Zionist  endeavor. 
He  was  conscious  of  and  controlled  by  the 
reactions  of  the  non-Jewish  world.  He  sensed 
dangers  and  felt  difllculties  before  they  came. 
He  was  never  bound  by  formulas  and  pro- 
grams. The  return  to  Zion  was  a  vision  to 
be  filled  with  reaUty  through  the  work  of 
redemption.  It  was  the  longing  of  a  people 
in  exile.  Whither  these  longings  would  lead 
them  could  not  be  foretold.  What  they  sig- 
nified could  not  be  imprisoned  in  the  dog- 
matic phrase.  The  words  one  used  had  to 
be  adjxisted  as  need  forced  the  strategy  of* 
the  moment.     Definitions  would  be  fatal. 

Dr.  Weizmann  was  wholly  devoid  of  ideol- 
ogy, the  fetish  of  many  Zionists.    Redeem- 


ing the  soil,  building  a  school,  the  rebirth 
of  a  language,  the  winning  of  a  friend,  were 
the  best  reflections  of  the  spirit  of  his  Zion- 
ism. Thus,  he  was  never  a  legalist  or  an 
Interpreter  of  programs,  never  concerned 
about  the  mechanics  of  organization  or  the 
subtleties  of  partisanship.  He  always  en- 
deavored through  the  exercise  of  life  to  force 
the  solution  of  difficulties.  He  was  the  one 
personality  in  the  movement  over  many  years 
through  whom  all  Zionist  parties  could  find 
a  way  to  the  heartbeat  of  the  movement. 
All  of  them  had  a  natiu-al  kinship  for  Dr. 
Weizmann  even  when  they  were  engaged  in 
abusing  his  arguments.  It  was  his  human 
conception  of  Zionism  that  made  it  possible 
for  Dr.  Weizmann  to  open  a  door  through 
which  even  non-Zionists  could  Join  In  the 
building  of  the  Homeland. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Jewish  agency 
to .  include  non-Zionists,  Dr.  Weizmann 
brought  the  labors  of  many  years  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  good  end  in  1929.  The  en- 
largement of  the  agency  was  expected  to  ease 
the  financial  burden.  It  raised  the  prestige 
of  the  Keren  Hayesod.  It  enlarged  the  circle 
of  Jewish  responsibility.  But  the  extended 
Jewish  agency  had  no  luck.  Mr.  Marshall 
died  a  few  weeks  after  the  adjovirnment  of 
the  conference  in  Zurich.  His  death  was 
preceded  by  bloody  Arab  riots  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Weizmann  found  himself  involved  in 
endless  political  struggles  with  the  man- 
datory power.  It,  was  a  period  of  white 
papers  and  commissions.  The  response  of 
England  to  the  riots  was  the  appointment  of 
the  Shaw  Commission.  The  report  of  the 
Shaw  Commission  was  followed  by  the  Hope 
Simpson  report.  In  which  the  author  of  the 
document  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  Palestine  had  reached 
its  saturation  point.  The  Passfield  white 
paper  was  issued.  Dr.  Weizmann,  Felix  War- 
burg, and  Lord  Melchett  resigned  in  protest. 
A  letter  was  written  by  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
Donald  giving  assxu-ance  to  Dr.  Weizmann 
In  connection  wi^  land  purchases  and  im- 
migration. A  new  high  commissioner  was 
appointed.  But  these  compromises  served 
only  as  palliatives  and  indicated  no  real 
change  in  British  policy.  The  mandate  was 
sliding  downhUl.  The  Peel  Commission  fol- 
lowed In  1937  with  its  recommendation  of 
partition;  an  effort  was  made  to  adjust  rela- 
tions between  Jews  and  Arabs  at  the  St. 
James  conference;  and,  finally,  the  white 
paper  of  1939  proved  to  be  the  last  political 
card  of  the  political  game. 

The  survival  of  leadership  through  such  a 
period  would  have  been  a  miracle.  Dr. 
Weizmann  realized  that  he  had  no  available 
weapon  with  which  to  defend  the  homeland. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  being  dismantled. 
There  were  no  defenders  of  right.  He  saw 
how  easy  it  was  for  Japan  to  invade  its  Chi- 
nese neighlx>r.  The  Italians  were  not  re- 
strained in  their  attack  on  Ethiopia.  The 
Nazis  were  growing  in  strength  and  power 
and  arrogance.  He  concluded  that  we  would 
have  to  live  through  the  storm  and  make 
the  best  of  a  self-destroying  world.  He  was 
prepared  to  maintain  the  sanctuary  on  the 
barest  minimum  of  national  existence.  He 
believed  in  struggling  to  safeguard  the  foun- 
dations, no  matter  how  narrow  the  road 
would  become,  how  thin  the 'line  of  freedom 
would  be  shaved  down.  The  duty  of  the 
hour  was  to  live  through.  Resistance  was 
futUe.  He  would  take  refuge  in  the  proph- 
ecies. 

This  was  not  the  tem|}er  of  the  movement. 
It  did  not  want  to  be  reconciled  with  in- 
evitables. It  wunted  its  leader  to  be  vocal 
above  the  din  of  conflict  and  struggle.  It 
wanted  to  take  out  in  sound  and  fury  what 
it  could  not  give  expression  to  in  action.  It 
was  exasperated  by  immobilized  faith.  It 
rejected  the  peace  of  supineness.  It  began 
to  develop  its  underground  fighters.  The 
thoughts  of  youth  txu-ned  to  violence  and  re- 
taliation.   The  leadership  became  the  scape- 


goat of  this  impossible  situation  in  1931. 
when  Weizmann  was  forced  to  retire  from 
office.  He  went  to  South  Africa  for  the 
Keren  Hayesod.  He  l>ecame  the  head  of  the 
allyah  of  German  refugees.  In  1935,  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  recall  him  to  leadership. 

His  return  meant  acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Another  World  War  was  Im- 
minent. The  lights  ol  reason  were  going  out 
in  the  world.  This  war  was  to  be  total  in 
its  effects.  It  would  Involve  both  fighters 
and  civilians.  It  would  ignore  aU  the  rules 
of  war.  The  aggressors  seemed  to  be  willing 
to  risk  everything  on  the  gamble  of  the  win- 
ner taking  all.  In  such  a  World  War,  fought 
for  such  stakes,  with  such  barbarous  weap- 
ons, it  would  be  impoesible  for  Jews  to  find 
friends  or  protection  or  even  the  semblance 
of  security.  The  world  was  engrossed  witlj 
the  problems  of  its  own  siirvivaL 

Dr.  Weizmann  had  to  endiue  the  long  ad- 
ministration of  a  High  Commissioner  who 
was  determined,  in  spite  of  the  tragic  cir- 
cimistances  of  Jewish  life,  to  enforce  the 
white  paper  of  1939.  English  officials  t\irned 
Jewish  refugees  away  from  the  welcoming 
shores  of  the  Promised  Land  to  perish  in 
the  sea.  He  was  given  private  pr(»nises  of 
sjrmpathy  and  friendship  that  were  never 
publicly  announced.  He  saw  the  failure  of 
every  p>olitical  mission  he  undertook.  From 
time  to  time  he  uttered  sharp  remonstrances, 
made  statements  to  the  press,  had  interviews 
in  London  and  Washington,  but  he  knew 
that  the  Jewish  cause  was  waiting  in  the 
anteroom  of  hlfitory  and  was  the  last  item 
on  the  agenda. 

vn 

The  Second  World  War  produced  a  leader 
In  the  person  of  Winston  Churchill,  who  re- 
covered Britain's  heritage.  Under  him  all 
kindred  forces  of  earth,  including  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States,  were  rallied 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  into  the  shambles 
of  defeat. 

So.  with  a  strange  perversity,  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann clung  to  his  faith  in  England.  He 
could  not  rid  himself  of  his  tradition  and 
habit.  England  was  the  predestined  savior. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  thought  that 
now.  after  a  second  purge  of  England's  young 
manhood  in  warfare,  it  would  become  aware 
of  its  destiny  and  redeem  its  credit  with  the 
Jewish  people  and  remember  Balfour  and 
Lloyd  George. 

That  hope  was  wrecked  by  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment which  assumed  power  In  England 
after  the  war.  These  new  men  were  com- 
mitted to  the  hilt  to  the  cause  of  the  Jewish 
people.  They  were  fellow-travelers  of  Zion- 
ism for  a  decade.  They  had  spoken  of  their 
friendship  and  written  of  their  friendship  and 
partaken  of  hospitality  in  friendship.  With- 
in a  few  days  of  their  taking  office  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  purpose  was  to  continue  the 
white  paper  of  1939  to  its  bitter  conclusion. 
They  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  stand  by 
their  convictions  and  their  pledges.  Ernest 
Bevin  was  the  symbol  of  their  decadence.  He 
was  an  unfeeling  man,  a  brutal  opportunist, 
discreditable  not  only  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  honor  of  that  England 
which  had  given  life  to  the  Balfour  declara- 
tion. 

vnx 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Dr. 
Weizmann  could  no  longer  find  peace  in  his 
conscience  for  his  faith  in  the  England  of 
his  yovmg  manhood.  He  left  the  Zionist  lead- 
ership at  the  Congress  of  1946.  He  gave  up 
his  home  in  London,  his  friends  in  England, 
and  settled  in  Rehovot,  finding  escape  in  the 
great  work  of  the  institute  which  bore  his 
name.  He  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the  An- 
glo-American Commission  hearings  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  participated  In  the  deliberations 
at  the  United  Nations.  He  gathered  funds  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute. His  memoirs  were  written.  The  State 
of  Israel  was  proclaimed  in  May  1948  and  he 
was  made  its  first  President.  He  last  visited 
the  United  States  in  Noyember  IMS.   Be  wa9 
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an  Invalid  In  his  concluding  years;  his  phys- 
ical life  became  a  burden. 

Not  England,  not  the  Allies,  but  the  Jews 
pouring  Into  the  free  State  of  Israel  had 
Tlndlcated  his  faith  In  Zlon.  They  had  re- 
jected his  leadership  of  peace  and  goodwill 
and  restraint.  They  had  refused  to  wait  on 
goodwill  and  brotherhood  and  they  took  up 
arms  to  meet  arms,  violence  to  meet  violence. 
Weizmann  was  the  builder  of  the  homeland 
but  they  won  In  bloody  sacrifice  Its  free- 
dom. They  raised  the  flag  of  Zlon  over  the 
Jerusalem  their  hands  had  reared  and  their 
arms  had  defended.  In  the  long  reverie  of 
his  sickbed  he  saw  a  free  generation  of  Jews 
prepared  to  go  forward  valiantly,  doggedly, 
with  the  redemption  of  Israel,  down  the  long 
and  difficult  road  of  national  rebirth.  Tha 
'    dream  of  his  youth  was  fulfilled  in  bis  old 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  TORK 

ZN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  6. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  4, 
1953.  demonstrates  an  additional  reason 
In  terms  of  naticmal  seciirity  for  the  Na- 
tional Act  Against  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment,  sponsored  by  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Mobano,  Fcl> 
TON,  and  me.  It  is  noteworthy  that  aside 
from  the  employment  of  women,  who 
eonstitute  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force,  the  secoqfl  greatest  reservoir 
of  additional  workers  Is  among  our  older 
citizens. 

The  article  follows: 


OBOxn>s  OF  Emplotess  Kft  to  Imms- 
imr  Expansion — Womkm,  Disabled,  anb 
Elderlt  Must  Provids  Addxd  Tf*Boa  Fobcx  if 
OmrPUT  Is  To  RisB 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.  D.) 
An  economic  Indicators  seem  to  point  to  a 
period  of  high  Industrial  activity  throughout 
the  Nation  this  year.  If  these  Indications 
are  valid,  It  will  mean  industry  will  need 
even  more  workers  than  the  62.228,000  per- 
sons now  employed. 

Aa  this  writer  has  stressed  continually 
■Ince  the  outbreak  in  Korea,  the  additional 
manpower  for  further  industrial  expansion 
jnxist  come  primarily  from  three  sources — 
women  workers,  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  older  persons.  This  fact,  however,  need 
not  be  disturbing,  for  increasing  experience 
Indicates  that  all  three  of  these  categories 
of  workers  make  good  employees  If  they  are 
placed  properly. 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  reports  there  are  now  about  19,000.- 
000  women  workers,  nearly  600.000  more  than 
In  1951,  These  19.000,000  women  constitute 
one- third  of  all  women  14  years  of  age  and 
over  and  make  up  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force. 

CONTRASTS   AEE   SET  FOHTH 

As  a  recent  pamphlet  on  working  wives  and 
mothers,  issued  by  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 22  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  notes, 
today's  women  workers  contrast  sharply  to 
their  counterparts  of  50  years  ago. 

First,  there  are  more  of  them,  over  19, 000,- 
000,  as  compiared  to  5,000,000.  Second,  they 
are  older,  averaging  37.  as  compared  to  26  in 
1900.  And  third,  whereas  working  women 
of  60  years  ago  were  usually  single,  divorced. 


or  widowed,  today  well  over  one-half  are 
married  and  over  40  percent  have  children  of 
school  age. 

Despite  problems  such  as  split  shifts,  part- 
time  work,  time  out  for  childbearing.  substi- 
tute mothers,  and  group  day  care  that  these 
factors  raise,  experience  shows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  prohibited  occupations, 
women  can  do  practicaUy  any  job  that  a  man 
can  do  and  do  it  well. 

The  booklet,  A  Job  for  Women,  Issued  by 
the  Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee, 
Office  of  Defense  liobiltzation,  Washington, 
that: 
snerally  speaking,  accident  frequency  and 
severity  are  lowe^  in  women  than  in  men 
employees. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  genuine 
sex  difference  In  susceptibility  to  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Women  are  absent  an  average  of  12  days 
a  year,  as  comi^ared  with  8  days  for  men. 
They  are  out  more  frequently  because  of 
lllnesa  of  short  duration,  but  men  have 
longer  Illnesses  when  they  are  sick. 

The  problem  of  pregnancy  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  caxise  for  much  concern,  except  as 
reix-esented  by  the  phase  of  social  adjust- 
ment, although  there  are  individual  cases 
that  need  specific  advice  and  treatment. 

Studies  of  the  Job  effectiveness  of  handi- 
capped workers  show  results  much  the  same 
as  for  women  workers.  The  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  booklet.  The  Disabled  Can 
Work,  reporting  on  a  study  of  the  work  ex- 
perience of  11,000  handicapped  workers,  as 
com{}ared  with  18.000  matched  nonhandi- 
capped  workers,  showed  that  the  handi- 
capped workers: 

Come  to  wc«-k  regularly.  Days  lost  in  100 
scheduled  workdays  were  3.8  for  the  handi- 
capped and  3.4  for  the  nonhandicapped. 

Stay  on  the  Job  as  long.  A  follow-up  study 
6  months  after  the  survey  indicated  a  differ- 
ence of  but  1  percent  in  the  voluntary  quit 
rate  of  the  two  groups. 

Have  good  safety  records.  "Hie  disabling 
injury  frequency  rate  a  mlUion  exposure 
hours  was  8.9  for  the  handicapped  and  9.5 
for  the  nonhandicapp>ed. 

Have  good  production  records.  The  rela- 
tive output  was  101  for  the  handicapped  as 
compared  with  100  for  the  nonhandicapped. 
Of  the  handicapped  group  73  percent  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  as  good  or  better  than  their 
nonhandicapped  fellow  workers. 

Similar  studies  for  older  workers  show  that 
they,  too,  can  perform  competently,  safely, 
and  can  contribute  to  employee  morale  and 
productivity.  The  old-timer  \isually  has 
more  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the 
concern,  a  greater  sense  of  belonging,  a  high 
sense  of  loyalty,  and  the  mature  Judgment 
and  perspective  that  can  be  gained  only 
through  experience. 

CAPACTrlXS  MUST  BX  TESTXD 

Realization  of  the  full  potential  values  of 
women  workers,  the  physically  handicapped 
and  older  workers,  however,  does  not  come 
automatically.  They  first  must  receive  a 
complete  medical  examination  and  their 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  capacities 
must  be  matched  against  the  demands  of 
the  Job.  In  addition,  prejudices  among  top 
management,  supervisory  personnel  and 
fellow  workers  frequently  must  be  broken 
down  and  health  maintenance  programs  In- 
,  volvlng  periodic  physical  examinations  and 
other  preventive  services  made  available. 

Industry  will  Invest  this  year  huge  sums 
for  complex  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  demands  for  Increased  In- 
diistrial  output.  If  it  wlU  put  only  a  smaU 
fraction  of  these  svuns  in  sound  placement 
procedures  and  industrial  health  programs. 
It  wUl  find  safe,  reliable,  efficient  employees 
among  women  workers,  the  physically  hand- 
icapped and  older  workers. 

There  is  already  a  strong  trend  among  In- 
dustrialists toward  realization  that  produc- 
tion depends  not  only  on  raw  materials,  com-> 
plex  machines,  and  majss  operational  tech- 


niques, but  on  the  even  more  important 
human  factor.  This  trend  mvist  become  even 
stronger  In  1963  tf  we  are  to  Increase  our 
national  industrial  output. 


Tbanks  to  Edgar  Bergen  for  Hit  Operatioa 
Santa  Clans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUrOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Christmas  1952  marked  the  second  an- 
niversary of  Operation  Santa  Claus,  a 
project  originated  in  1951  by  Edgar 
Bergen  to  bring  a  gift  to  every  hospital- 
ized veteran  in  the  United  States,  a  small 
token  of  gratitude  to  assure  our  veterans 
that  the  people  of  America  had  not  for- 
gotten their  sacrifice. 

All  of  us  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  our  men  and  women  who  are  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  service  in  defense 
of  our  Nation.  But  too  few  of  us  trans- 
late our  thoughts  into  action. 

Edgar  Bergen  was  one  of  these  few. 
In  1951  he  decided  something  should  and 
could  be  done  to  bring  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  to  the  bedside  of  wounded  and 
sick  veterans  in  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

On  a  Sunday  night  CBS  program. 
Edgar  Bergen  aruiounced  that  he  and 
Charlie  McCarthy  would  fly  to  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  hospitals  across  the 
Nation,  and  that  he  and  Charlie  would 
bring  entertainment  right  to  the  bedsides 
of  our  wounded  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war  and  also  stage  shows  for  all  the  pa- 
tients of  each  hospital  in  their  audi- 
toriums. He  also  suggested  that  if  those 
listening  to  his  program  and  others  who 
would  learn  about  this  project  wanted  to 
Join  him  in  Operation  Santa  Claus  by 
contributing  gifts  for  the  veterans,  these 
would  be  personally  delivered  to  each 
bedside  by  Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie. 

The  response  was  phenomenal. 
Thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  gifts  ar- 
rived in  Hollywood  for  Edger  Bergen's 
Operation  Santa  Claus.  These  gifts 
came  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  from  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  The  gifts  were  repacked  and 
rewrapped  in  gay  Christmas  paper  at 
Mr.  Bergen's  expense,  and  each  package 
contained  the  name  and  address  of  the 
donor. 

The  Surgeon  General  selected  the  hos-, 
pitals  which  would  receive  a  visit  from* 
Edger  Bergen  and  Charlie  on  Operation 
Santa  Claus.  and  Bergen  visited  23  hos- 
pitals in  as  many  cities  during  the  holi- 
day season  in  1951.  and  he  and  Charlie 
were  responsible  for  making  it  a  memo- 
rable Christmas  for  each  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  hospitalized  upon  their 
return  from  Korea. 

Operation  Santa  Claus  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  1951  that  in  April  of  1952  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
.letter.  and  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg 
asked  Edgar  Bergen  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton at  which  time  he  received  the  Air 
Force  citation  of  merit.    Both  the  Sur- 
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geon  General  and  General  Vandenberg 
urged  him  while  he  was  in  "Washington 
to  make  Operation  Santa  Claus  an  an- 
nual event  so  long  as  there  remained  a 
single  serviceman  and  servicewoman  pa- 
tient in  any  military  or  naval  hospital, 
and  assured  him  that  so  long  as  the 
project  was  continued,  the  Air  Force 
would  continue  to  provide  transportation 
for  Edgar  and  his  company  and  a  cargo 
plane  to  haul  gifts. 

Edgar  Bergen  was  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  again  make  preparations 
for  Operation  Santa  Claus  in  1952.  Last 
November  the  campaign  began  with  an 
appeal  on  the  Edgar  Bergen  and  CharUe 
McCarthy  show  to  the  American  people 
to  assist  in  the  project. 

The  response  was  tremendous.  Con- 
tributions were  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  some  arrived 
from  Canadian  civilians  across  the  bor- 
der. Entire  cities,  several  universities, 
and  the  Advertising  Women's  Club  of 
New  York  volunteered  as  collection 
agencies.  The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of 
Imperial  Polk  County  in  Florida  con- 
tributed four  carloads  of  grapefruit  and 
oranges. 

By  December  12  Edgar  and  Charlie 
were  ready  to  leave  Los  Angeles  in  an 
Air  Force  plane  with  45,000  pounds  of 
gifts  which  were  donated  in  addition  to 
the  citrus  fruit  which  was  transported  in 
refrigerated  truclLs  donated  by  the  Flor- 
ida Trucking  Men's  Association  and  de- 
livered to  the  doors  of  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

This  year  the  Surgeon  General  asked 
Edgar  Bergen  to  visit  27  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  The  Operation 
Santa  Claus  trip  in  1952  was  made  in 
12  days.  Edgar  and  Charlie  flying  to 
as  many  as  three  cities  In  a  single  day. 

During  one  day,  Edgar  Bergen  staged 
a  morning  performance  at  Murphy  Army 
Hospital  in  Waltham.  Mass.;  a  matinee 
at  Percy  Jones  Army  Hospital,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  and  a  night  show  at  Mc- 
Chord  Air  Force  Hospital,  Tacoma. 
Wash. 

Mr.  Bergen  distributed  the  enormous 
number  of  gifts  dii-ectly  to  the  bedside 
of  each  boy  and  each  servicewoman. 
And  he  also  gave  iierformances  in  ap- 
proximately 20  to  30  wards  and  audi- 
toriums in  each  hospital,  a  total  of  540 
shows  in  12  days.  The  extreme  personal 
effort  involved  In  making  Operation 
Santa  Claus  of  1952  a  success  resulted 
in  placing  Mr.  Bergen  under  a  doctor's 
care  over  the  Christmas-New  Year  week. 

Upon  his  return  to  Hollywood.  Edgar 
Bergen  discovered  that  some  12,000  ad- 
ditional gifts  had  arrived  since  he  left 
on  Operation  Santa  Claus.  In  order  that 
the  donors  would  not  be  disappointed 
and  to  extend  the  Christmas  project  to 
servicemen  who  had  not  been  reached 
during  the  first  trip,  Mr.  Bergen  is  leav- 
ing on  January  26  on  a  post-Christmas 
Operation  Santa  Claus  tour  to  deliver 
these  gifts  to  men  in  hospitals  at  Ft. 
Bliss,  El  Paso.  Tex.;  Kelly  Field,  Tex.; 
Pensacola.  Fla.;  and  Key  West,  Fla. 

Edgar  Bergen  contributed  his  time,  his 
talent,  and  also  his  financial  aid  to  make 
Operation  Santa  Claus  a  reality.  To  give 
the  boys  as  complete  a  show  as  possible, 
in  addition  to  Charlie.  Mortimer  Snerd, 
and  himself,  he  engaged  at  their  regular 
salary  which  he  paid,  a  troupe  of  other 


entertainers.  He  also  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  living  and  hotel  expenses  for 
all  the  members  of  his  company  and  for 
himself.  And  he  contributed  $2,000 
worth  of  gifts  and  paid  the  salaries  of 
a  staff  of  women  employed  to  rewrap 
all  the  packages  which  were  donated 
for  the  project. 

Edgar  Bergen  Is  entitled  to  special  rec- 
ognition for  his  meritorious  contribution 
to  the  veterans  of  the  war  in  Korea  who 
are  now  hospitalized  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  their  service.  His  Opera- 
tion Santa'  Claus  has  brought  to  the  bed- 
side of  these  veterans  a  message  of  grati- 
tude from  all  America,  assuring  these 
men  and  women  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. And  Mr.  Bergen  has  given 
coimtless  thousands  an  opportunity  to 
Join  with  him  through  their  donations 
of  gifts  in  this  project. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
Join  with  me  in  commending  Edgar  Ber- 
gen for  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
Nation. 


McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

OF  TXXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  19. 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  articles 
from  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  for 
January  18,  1953: 
Uacx  SUFPOBT  FOB  McCauuot  Act  Rxpkalcb 

Phuaoklphia. — With  op>posltion  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  immigration  law  spireading 
to  conservative  groups,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council,  and  the  In- 
troduction of  Congressman  WnxxAic  Bab- 
arrr's  (Democrat  of  Pennsylvania)  repealer, 
the  conference  to  repeal  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  law  has  called  on  all  groups  to 
act  on  its  five-point  program  of  action. 

The  conference  is  being  held  on  Sunday, 
Pebruary  8,  from  1  to  5  p.  m.,  at  the  Sylvania 
Hotel,  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets.  The  com- 
mittee urged  that  many  letters  and  resolu- 
tions from  Individuals  and  organizations  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Basrett  thanking  him 
and  expressing  their  support  for  his  bill. 

The  program  of  the  repeal  conference  is: 

1.  Write  your  Congressman  and  United 
States  Senators  Duff  and  Martin,  asking  for 
repeal  of  McCarran-Walter  law. 

2.  Get  your  organization  to  adopt  strong 
resolution  for  repeal. 

3.  Oraanlze  or  join  community  delegation 
to  vIsR  your  Congressman  to  discuss  the 
repeal  of  McCarran-Walter  law,  and  what  be 
can  and  will  do  about  it. 

4.  Elect  delegates  to  conference  from  your 
organization,  church,  or  trade-union.  At- 
tend personally  as  a  delegate  or  observer. 
Get  others  to  attend  conference. 

6.  Write  to  conference  sponsoring  commit- 
tee for  additional  caUs  and  more  informa- 
tion, and  to  report  action  taken. 

The  address  of  the  conference  secretary  Is 
Mrs.  Sara  L.  Cooper.  2316  Spruce  Street, 
PhUadelphla  3. 

Rap  McCARaAN-WALTEK  Act 

PmiADixpRiA. — ^Whlle  Representative  Praw- 
cis  E.  Walter.  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania, 
launched  a  racist  attack  last  week  on  Presi- 
dent Tnmian's  study  commission  for  its 
denunciation  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Im- 


migration Act,  the  commission's  criticism 
was  greeted  at  a  city-wide  conference  of  300 
civic  personalities. 

The  conference,  which  discussed  the 
dangers  of  the  act,  and  a  program  for  amend- 
ing it,  was  held  under  the  sponsership  of  the 
PhUadelphla  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council,  at  the  Fellowship  ConunissiOa 
Building. 

"The  philosophy  of  fear  and  suspicion  of 
the  foreigner"  in  the  McCarran-Walter  im- 
migration law  must  be  revised,  Jules  Cohen, 
national  coordinator  of  the  National  Com- 
munity Relations  Council,  told  the  gathering 
representing  some  400  lodges,  chapters,  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions C%>uncil'8  afllliate  organizations. 

Meanwhile,  the  planning  committee  for  the 
conference  to  repeal  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  reported  that  delegations  were  visiting 
local  Congressmen,  and  urged  support  for  the 
repeal  bill  Introduced  into  Congress  by  South 
Philadelphia  Congressman  WnoJCAM  BARarrr, 
Democrat. 

The  repeal  conference  Is  being  held  Sunday 
afternoon,  Pebruary  8,  1  p.  m.,  at  the  Sylvania 
Hotel. 

In  his  racist  attack  on  President  TTuman's 
Commission  report.  Representative  Walter 
charged  It  with  outdoing  Radio  Moscow,  and 
said  it  was  set  up  to  woo  narrow-minded 
leaders  of  the  so-called  nationalities,  and 
the  professionals  in  the  field. 

Speakers  at  the  January  7  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Coimcil  gathering  In- 
cluded: Leonard  Orloff.  B'nai  B'rith. leader; 
Abram  S.  Berg,  Jr.,  local  representative  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee;  Jacob  S.  Rich- 
mond, local  president,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee; Leon  L.  Moslrov,  president,  Jewish 
Community  Relations  CoimcU;  Mrs.  Tees 
Corens.  director,  HIAS  and  CouncU  Migration 
Service. 

Maurice  Fagan,  director  of  FeUowshlp 
Commission,  proposed  a  program  of  action. 
Including  visits,  letters  and  resolutions  to 
Congressmen  and  SenatcH^,  getting  neighbors 
and  friends  to  do  likewise,  possible  neighbor- 
hood conferences,  and  requests  for  rabbis 
and  ministers  to  deUver  sermons  against  the 
act. 
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Uttiled  States  Immifratio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK)^ 

OF  I 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSTLVANlA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTAT^VES 

Monday.  January  19. 1953 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thci  Reg* 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  letter:  I 

Janxtast  14,  1953.  :'. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Oradt, 

Washington,  D.  Q. 

Dear  Monsicnor  O'Oradt  :  In  yoiu:  lartlcle 
No.  1  Problem:  Inunigration  (January  10 
Issue  of  America,  p.  392)  you  state:    j 

"We  tapped  reservoirs  of  opinion  I  which 
for  the  most  part  had  never  been  drawn 
on  in  hearings  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. By  the  time  we  concluded,  this 
member  was  convinced  that  we  had  brought 
together  the  greatest  body  of  enlightened 
opinion — certainly  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  immigration  policy — ever  assembled 
In  this  country."  i 

This  led  me  to  expect  that  your  Commis- 
sion (President  Triiman's  Commission  fro  Re- 
study  the  McCarran-Walter  Act)  had  been 
able  to  come  up  vrith  a  good,  practical,;  work- 
able alternative  to  the  McCarran-Walter 
national-origin  formula.  My  hopes,,  how- 
ever, were  dashed  by  your  statement  later 
on  in  the  article: 

"Finding  a  substitute  for  the  national- 
origin  formula  as  a  principle  of  seliection 
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for  those  we  admit,  however.  Is  proving  diffi- 
cult. The  groups  are  working  on  the  prob- 
lem." 

My  practical  question  is:  U  your  Commis- 
sion, whose  studies  had  brought  together 
the  greatest  body  of  enUghtened  opinion  on 
the  subject,  comes  up  with  the  conclusion 
that  fl"ri'"e  a  substitute  •  •  •  is  prov- 
ing difficult,  why  are  you  so  critical  of  Sen- 
ator McCakban  and  Congressman  Wai-teh 
and  the  congressional  committees  which  ar- 
rived at  a  working  solution,  which  Senator 
McCabban,  vrtth  the  modesty  characteristic 
of  a  man  who  really  knows  his  subject,  says 
Is  not  the  perfect  solution?  The  Senator. 
mOTCover,  like  the  practical,  experienced  leg- 
islator that  he  is.  has  declared  that  Congress 
wUl  welcome  suggestions — ^L  e^  practical 
suggestions. 

Monslgnor.  in  all  fairness  and  In  carltate 
ChrlBtl.  may  I  suggest  that  your  unsympa- 
thetic treatment  of  PubUc  Law  414  in  Ameri- 
ca does  harm  to  our  country? 

How?  Because  such  criticism  jriays  right 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Communtets  and  their 
lellow-travellng  egg-heads. 

After  reading  your  article  I  Investigated 
the  matter  a  little  and  came  up  with  some 
facts  which  I  am  attaching. 

Does  the  Daily  Worker  want  an  Immigra- 
tion law  that  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
America? 

Does  the  national  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  and  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  the  Foreign 
Born  and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  want 
an  Inunlgratlon  law  that  Is  for  the  best  in- 
terests ofr  America? 

'Please,  Monslgnor,  do  not  try  to  stir  up 
people  on  an  issue  for  which  the  Commies 
ar^  shouting.  Why  let  the  Commies  trick 
you  into  fighting  our  own  Congress  on  an 
issue  which  Is  so  complex  that  Congress 
spent  4  years  on  it  and  for  which  your  body 
of  enlightened  opinion  has  nothing  more 
practical  to  offer  than  that  the  solution  is 
proving  difBcult? 

The  mere  fact  that  you  find  yourself 
thumping  the  tubs  on  the  side  of  Commies 
and  the  egg-heads  should  give  you  pause. 

That  Interests  of  the  church  or  Ihe  coun- 
try are  served  by  lining  up  with  the  Com- 
mies against  our  Congress? 

Let  us  string  along  with  two-fisted  Ameri- 
cans like  McCarran  and  Walter  and  the 
United  States  Congress  (which  passed  the 
act  over  the  President's  veto)  Instead  of  be- 
ing hoodwinked  by  egg-heads,  do-gooders, 
and  out  and  out  America-destroying  Com- 
munists. 

Sincerely  yoiirs  in  Our  Lord, 

John  F.  Hublet,  S.  J. 


Farmers  Home  Adnunistratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  16,  1953 

Mf.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Paul  O.  Peters,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  copy  of  his  news 
bulletin  of  January  16,  1953,  which  dis- 
closes that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration has  been  authorized  by  law  to 
compromise,  adjust,  or  cancel  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  debts  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  we  take  into  account 
the  overhead  cost  of  this  agency,  as  set 
forth  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record  of 
January  16,  1953,  plus  the  numlier  of 


cancellations  of  debts  that  have  accrued, 
I  suggest  that  the  operations  of  this 
agency  should  be  looked  into  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Comm^ittee. 

Mr.  Peters'  article  follows: 
The  Farmers  Home  Admdiistkation  Sboxtlb 
Be  Placed  m  LiQxnnATioN 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  the  act  of  August 
14.  1946  (60  Stat.  1062)  and  presently  oper- 
ating within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $29,400,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954.  Last  year's  appro- 
priation was  •29.340,042.  In  fiscal  1952  the 
expenditures  totaled  $29,562,042. 

This  agency  of  the  Government  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  "extend  financial  assistance  to 
owners  of  farms  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  In 
inierto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  en- 
able them  to  construct,  improve,  alter,  re- 
pair, or  replace  dwellings  and  other  farm 
buildings  on  their  farms,  to  provide  them, 
their  tenants,  lessees,  sharecroppers,  and 
laborers  with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  adequate  farm  buildings 
as  specified  In  this  title,"  meaning  title  V  of 
the  farm  section  of  the  Farm  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  approved  July  15,  1949  (Public  Law  171, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

In  addition  to  hoxising  loans,  the  Admin- 
istration also  makes  loans  for  farm  operating 
expenses,  loans  for  water  facilities,  and  loans 
for  the  purchase,  enlargement,  or  develop- 
ment of  family-size  farms. 

Under  the  law  as  presently  on  the  statute 
books,  when  a  borrower  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  meet  the  obligations  In- 
cxirred  under  the  severaf  loan  programs,  there 
may  be  an  adjxistment,  compromise,  or  can- 
cellation of  the  debt.  We  do  not  propose  to 
argue  that  this  is  &  bad  procedure,  but  pre- 
sent a  few  more  facts  from  the  budgets  of 
the  last  3  years.    Here  they  are: 

1.  Budget  for  1952,  page  415:  The  com- 
promise, adjustment,  or  cancellation  of  debts 
owed  the  Government  as  authorized  by  law 
is  extensive.  Involving  179,391  borrowers  in 
1950. 

2.  Budget  for  1953.  page  461 :  The*  adjust- 
ment or  canccUatlon  of  debts  under  the  law 
-Is  extensive,  involving  132,170  borrowers  in 

1951. 

3.  Budget  for  1954,  page  428:  The  adjtlst- 
ment  or  cancellation  of  operating  loan  debts 
under  the  law  Is  extensive.  Involving  82,873 
borrowers  In  1952  and  an  estimated  60.000 
and  45.000  respectively,  in  1953  and  1054. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is 
headed  by  Mr.  IMllard  B.  Lasseter,  who  has 
been  in  important  p>osltlons  In  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  administration  since  the  Incep- 
tion. His  present  salary  Is  $14,000  per  an- 
num. His  agency  has  four  area  finance  offices 
and  State  offices  In  39  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Salaries  of  the  6,004  employees  used 
about  $25,054,057  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1953.  This  bureaucracy  should  be 
flne-tooth-combed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  those  provisions  of  the  law 
providing  for  the  compromise,  adjustment, 
or  cancellation  of  debts  owing  the  Govern- 
ment repealed. 


Money  and  Wealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19. 1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Money  and  Wealth,"  pubUshed 
in  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  of 
January  12,  1953,  as  follows: 
MONKT  AMD  Wealth 

There  are  relatively  few  people  who  have 
the  genitu  to  employ  money  successfully, 
and  it  is  the  successful  employment  of  money 
by  individuals  that  Is  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  wealth  and  the  movement  away 
from  a  purely  agricultural  economy.  The 
cycle  of  money  so  employed  Is  interesting. 

While  it  is  being  saved  by  the  individual 
as  he  invests  it  in  tools  and  plant  (repro- 
ducible wealth)  it  Is  not  being  withheld  from 
the  economy  as  a  supporting  factor  for  the 
piu-chase  of  consumer  goods.  It  is  passed 
on  to  those  who  are  making  the  tools  and 
building  the  plants  who,  in  turn,  spend  it 
for  consumer  wants. 

Thus  we  have  the  strange  paradox  of  an 
almost  simultaneous  saving  and  spending 
of  substantially  the  same  money  and/or 
credit.  In  this  kind  of  savings  It  should  b« 
clear  that  no  one  is  Injured,  but  instead  all 
are  benefited.  This  is  a  productive  cycle,  a 
wealth-bulldlng  cycle. 

In  contrast  to  this,  when  savings  are  taxed 
away  from  individuals  who  could  success- 
fully employ  them  and  are  redistributed 
through  facilities  of  governments,  there  U 
no  Intermediate  accumulation  of  more  tools 
or  plants  to  make  more  goods  and  offset  the 
demand  that  Is  created  for  gobds  already  be- 
ing produced  by  nonexpandlng  enterprises. 

And  here  we  have  the  primary  basis  for 
inflation,  which  Is  deeply  rooted  in  taxes. 
The  tax  cycle  of  redistribution  of  money  Is 
an  idle  cycle.  "It  draws  no  water  and  it 
grinds  no  corn."  It  does  not  dlstrlbut* 
wealth;   it  creates  and  distelbutes  poverty. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that,  in  general,  people 
who  can  employ  money  successfully  are  in- 
terested primarily  In  their  part  of  a  govern- 
ing body;  yet  freedom  to  do  and  to  create 
is  their  driving  ambition.  We  call  theM 
people  free  enterprisers. 

Within  the  structure  of  governments,  and 
by  virtue  of  their  police  power  to  endorse 
their  laws,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  there 
have  been  created  tax  schemes  and  monetary 
policies  designed  specifically  to  penalize  suc- 
cess and  to  reward  Inefficiency  and  outright 
Indifference.  All  over  the  world  this  is  being 
called  social  progress.  It  is  not  social  prog- 
ress. It  is  social  decline. 

In  the  early  days  of  America,  free  enter- 
prising boomed,  and  so  did  America  and  all 
other  countries  that  recognized  the  great 
benefits  that  could  come  pirough  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  Adam  Smith. 

With  the  expansion  of  world  trade  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  medium  of  exchange  became  a 
necessity,  and  England  led  the  way  by  mak- 
ing the  pound  sterling  fully  redeemable  In 
gold  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  British  pound 
became  the  controlling  currency  of  the 
world — it  was  "^ood  as  gold." 

The  men  who  best  served  the  Interest  of 
trade  during  this  period  had  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  "free  access  to  sound 
money  and  could  go  where  they  would,  when 
they  would.  In  their  search  for  markets  and 
profito." 

The  markets  rewarded  them  for  their  cour- 
age and  service,  and  these  men  accumulated 
personal  wealth,  but  not  by  hoarding  their 
profits.  They  converted  their  profits  to  new 
plant,  which  not  ajjjy  benefited  them  but 
was  a  boon  to  all  mankind. 


One  Hnndred  Billion  DoIlar$  Un$pent — 
Why  Appropriate  More? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI»RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  timely  editorial  from  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  which  ap- 
peared on  January  10.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  control  the 
spending  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  We  can- 
not be  too  proud  of  what  has  transpired 
since  the  end  of  World  War  IL  A  thor- 
ough review  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  seem  to  be  in  order  at  this 
time.  I  include  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial in  question: 

Sevemtt-ugbt  Billion  Buncrr:  One  Hunobxd 
Billion  Unspent 

Truman's  budget  of  $78,600,000,000  recom- 
mended for  the  new  fiscal  year  is  in  total 
disregard  of  the  Nation's  fijianclal  objectives 
for  1953-64.  The  first  objective  is  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  The  next  one  is  to  per- 
mit an  initial  reduction  in  Federal  taxes. 
Neither  of  these  goals  can  be  attained  if 
any  figure  approaching  that  urged  by  the 
President  wins  final  approval. 

The  weakness  of  the  recon>mended  budget 
is  apparent  In  figures  Jiist  released  by  Sen- 
ator Brso,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expenditures. 
His  statement,  made  In  advance  of  the  lYu- 
man  budget  message,  contained  the  guess 
that  a  budget  of  $75,000,000,000  to  $80,000.- 
000,0(X)  would  be  submitted — a  close  eeti- 
mate. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  have  outrun  by 
far  the  ability  of  the  military  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  get  rid  of  the  money. 
Senator  Btso  points  out.  On  July  1.  when 
the  new  fiscal  year  starts,  tinexpended  bal- 
ances In  appropriations  will  stand  at  $100.- 
000.000.000.  he  estimates.  Of  that  total,  $63,- 
OOO.OOOOOO  will  be  left  in  military  funds 
which  it  will  not  have  been  possible  to  spend. 

Speaking  directly  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's vast  budget.  Senator  Btko  said  in  his 
statement,  thft  "if  such  new  appropriations 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress,  total  funds 
available  for  expenditure  ha  of  July  1  would 
approach  $175,000,000,000." 

He  points  out  that  only  half  of  the  Truman 
spending  In  recent  years  his  come  from  cur- 
rent appropriations.  The  rest  has  been  from 
balances  unspent  in  previous  appropriations. 

As  a  result.  Congress  exercises  no  effective 
control  over  spending  from  one  year  to  the 
next. 

"At  a  time  when  one  of  the  most  difficult 
'  problems  is  to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce 
taxes.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  fiscal 
situation  is  so  confused  bj  these  huge  unex- 
pended balances."  Btrd'i}  statement  says. 
"One  of  the  most  Important  obligations  of 
the  new  Congress  is  to  review  the  unexpended 
balances  in  previous  appropriations  to  each 
agency  before  new  appropriations  are  made. 
It  should  be  made  incuoibent  upon  each 
agency  fully  to  Justify  any  additional  appro- 
priation when  huge  balances  are  already 
available.  Then  a  study  should  be  begun 
promptly  so  that  in  the  future  appropriations 
can  be  enacted  on  a  current  basis." 

That  Is  the  same  simple  sense  that  suggests 
the  baby  ought  not  be  given  two  plates  of  ice 
cream  at  the  same  time. 

The  sizes  of  some  of  the  unspent  balsmces 
are  fantastically  high.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  Atomic  Energy  CominlMlon  wltb 
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$3,147,631,000  in  its  fimds,  th«F  Federal  CivU 
Defense  Administration  with  $32,782,000;  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics with  $84,041,000;  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration with  $250,687,000;  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  with  $1,732,906,000. 

The  departments  all  have  vast  balances 
which  will  be  unspent  at  jthe  end  of  the 
year.  Agriculture  wUl  hawfe '  flj366.734.000; 
Commerce.  $135,719,000;  Interior,  $229,547.- 
000;  Post  Office.  $180,579,opO:  State,  $104- 
267.000;    Treasury,  $878,956,000. 

The  figures  for  the  civilian  agencies  are 
small  compared  to  those  for  defense,  sixty- 
three  billion,  and  for  foreign  aid.  ten  and 
one-half  bUllon. 

Congress,  whatever  its  political  com- 
plexion, can  be  depended  upon  to  vote  some 
stiff  sums.  If  It  retains  any  sense  of  propor- 
tion whatever,  it  will  force  all  of  these  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  use  up  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  funds  already  granted 
before  dishing  out  more. 

We  are  long  overdue  for  a  return  to  finan- 
cial sanity.  The  time  is  here  for  proof  that 
we  not  only  can  live  within  our  income,  but 
that  the  amotmt  of  tax  revenue  Itself  can  be 
cut  while  still  providing  adequate  govern- 
ment on  a  |)ay-as-we-go  basis. 


Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARRETT 

DELECATE  FROaC   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19.  1953 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
men  and  women  throughout  Alaska  re- 
cently took  part  in  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Alaska  Moose  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject:  Why  Statehood  for 
Alaska?  I  submitted  for  the  Record 
in  the  Eighty-second  Congress  the  win- 
ning statement  by  Edwin  Oshakken,  of 
Sitka  High  School.  The  argiiments 
brought  forth  by  some  of  the  other  con- 
testants seem  to  me  to  demonstrate  so 
convincingly  and  to  state  so  simply  in 
the  terms  of  young  people  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  the  Territory  the  reasons  why 
Alaska  should  be  a  State  that  I  have 
prepared  a  summary  of  excerpts  from 
them,  which  I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  verbatim  excerpts  are  as  follows: 
(By  Peter  Ellis,  Ketchikan) 

Development  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
hinges  on  one  thing:  statehood.  One  may 
argue  whether  statehood  will  be  good  or 
bad  for  the  Territory  all  one  wants.  If  it  is 
to  be  developed  into  a  self-supporting  land 
of  flourishing  communities,  statehood  Is  the 
only  answer. 

Alaska  now  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  eco- 
nomic development.  With  statehood  and  the 
right  to  organize  her  ovm  affairs,  develop- 
ment will  proceed  at  a  fast  pace.  Without 
statehood  there  remains  the  present  system: 
the  blunting  of  initiative,  the  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  Federal  aid.  Federal  guidance, 
and  Federal  decisions.  History  has  shown 
that  a  Territory's  economic  and  social  poten- 
tialities were  tremendously  forwarded  upon 
admittance  to  the  Union,  due  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  a  State, 
when  released  from  a  long-range  government, 
take  a  greater  interest  in  that  in  which  they 
have  a  part. 

In  granting  statehood  to  Alaska  the  Ameri- 
can theory  of  government  han^is  in  the  bal- 


ance—the theory  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  a  democracy  is  equal.  With- 
holding statehood  for  a  greater  lengt^  of 
time  is  a  beginning  of  the  end  for  equfEility 
for  all.  Colonialism  was  objectlonablie  to 
our  foxmdlng  forefathers  and  Is  objectlohable 
to  Alaskans  today.  Other  Territories  have 
had  their  chance  to  be  admitted  to  the 
family  of  States  and  have  prospered.  Alaska's 
right  to  statehood  should  be  denied  no 
longer. 

(By  Richard  McKinley,  Mount  Edgecumbe) 
Too  many  Americans  are  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  potentialities  of  Alaska}  its 
semldependent  stattis  has  fostered  an  '■  im- 
pression of  wild  wasteland,  romantic  \  but 
exotic.  To  bring  Alaska  Into  the  familiar 
political  pattern  of  the  American  States!  will 
adjust  these  viewpoints,  allow  a  more  teal- 
Istlc  appraisal  of  Alaska's  value,  and  enbour- 
age  the  Investment  of  capital,  skill,  and 
human  hopes. 

The  population  of  Alaska  may  be  small: 
but  if  you  svmimed  up  Its  natural  resources, 
it  would  be  tVTice  the  size  of  Texas,  and  is 
said  to  contain  more  gold  than  California, 
more  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  and  more  fish- 
eries than  the  American  Atlantic  seaboard. 
It  has  been  said  that  Alaska  is  not  capable 
of  self-support.  But  could  you  tell  me  what 
State  in  the  Union  has  more  resources  than 
Alaska?  When  Alaska  becomes  a  State  .-the 
Income  from  these  natural  resotirces  will  be 
greater  than  her  need. 

(By  Robert  M.  Spaeth,  Ketchikan) 
The  Territorial  resources  are  controlletl  by 
the  Government  In  Washington.  A  few  bu- 
reaucrats can  ruin  the  Territory  if  the]^  try 
to  control  the  fisheries  and  mining  Injltis- 
trles.  A  home  rule  wotdd  be  mbre  apjpro- 
priate  and  satisfactory.  What  do  a '  few 
committeemen  In  a  city  miles  from  the  Ter- 
ritory know  about  the  problems  of  the  fish- 
erman and  the  miner?  Yet  they  say  ^hat 
is  to  be  done  and  how  it  Is  to  be  done. 


(By  Eby  Nell  Reagan,  Ketchikan) 
In  the  present  uneasy  state  of  worl4  af- 
fairs surely  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  tha 
United  States  to  have  Alaska  fully  developed 
and  populated.  At  the  time  of  World  War  II, 
because  It  was  not.  the  United  States  wa*  re- 
quired to  spend  25  times  the  amount  Orig- 
inally paid  for  Alaska  for  defense  purposes 
alone.  Alaska  cannot  develop  to  the  fviUlest 
extent  of  our  potentialities  until  we  acl^eve 
statehood.  Alaska  statehood  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  security  of  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  in  addition  to  promoting  the  welfare 
and  development  of  the  Territory. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  re- 
sources in  Alaska,  rich  but  now  concealed, 
will  be  developed  more  rapidly  when  Aliasks 
is  recognized  as  a  State,  a  f  ull-fiedged  partner 
with  the  other  States,  which  will  prov^  an 
advantage  to  the  entire  Nation.  No  sdund 
reason  can  be  perceived  why  Alaska  will  not 
follow  the  historic  patterns  established  in 
the  admission  of  each  of  the  48  States  and 
by  statehood  supply  the  needed  stimulus  for 
enterprise  and  private  capital  to  make  this 
area  of  vast  riches. one  of  the  strongest  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy  of  tomoi|row. 

(By  Richard  Klingbell,  Sitka) 
Chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
Is  a  declaration  regarding  non-self-governing 
territories.  Under  that  chapter  the  United 
States  as  the  Government  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  Alaska,  accepted  the  ti>bli- 
gation  to  develop  self-government.  It  wQuia 
not  only  be  an  act  of  Justice  to  the  pebple 
of  Alaska  to  grant  statehood,  but  it  would 
clearly  show  to  the  world  the  American  way 
of  governing. 
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(B7  Susan  Klnberg,  Sitka) 
If  w»  became  a  State  tbe  taxes  might  be 
raised  some,  but  the  representation  and  the 
better  living  conditions  that  we  would  re- 
ceive wo\ild  be  worth  It. 

(By  Roy  A.  S\immers.  Jr..  Mount  Edgecumbe) 
Alaska  has  sent  out  her  share  of  men  for 
the  military.  We  Alaskans  do  not  begrudge 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  welcome  our 
responBiblllties  as  citizens  and  our  chance 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  things  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  But  we  do  want  to  take 
a  full  part  in  the  American  system.  We  want 
to  vote.  We  want  to  elect  our  leaders  from 
ourselves  so  that  we  will  have  an  Interested 
person  governing  us.  We  want  to  elect  our 
representatives  to  Congress  so  that  we  can 
have  a  full  voice  In  our  Nation's  affairs. 

(By  AUce  Day.  Sitka) 

Alaska  needs  better  transportation  facili- 
ties and  greater  population  and  more  pro- 
duction of  materials  and  products.  All  of 
these  needs  are  interwoven  with  each  other. 
Until  Alaska  is  a  State  with  control  of  Its 
own  area  and  resources,  and  self-government, 
none  of  these  needs  can  be  adequately  met. 

Alaska  shoxild  be  accepted  as  a  part  of 
America  so  that  the  dreams  of  the  Colonial 
Americans  may  come  true;  that  all  Americans 
should  be  free  to  live  and  develc>p  such  pros- 
perity and  security  as  they  are  able. 

For  Alaska,  this  means  statehood. 


Pobt  4  and  What  It  Meant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  Station  WMEX.  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
Saturday,  January  17,  1953: 

This  is  the  budget  season. 
.  In  the  closing  days  of  his  administration, 
as  required  by  law.  President  Truman  has 
submitted  his  estimate  of  what  it  wiU  cost 
to  run  the  United  States  Government  from 
July  1,  1953,  until  July  1,  1954. 

He  called  for  expenditures  of  almost  979,- 
000,000,000. 

This  is  not  binding,  of  course,  on  the  new 
President  who  will  take  over  on  next  Tues- 
day. It  is  likely  that  the  Congress  wUl  trim 
this  figure  by  at  least  several  billion  and 
try  to  work  in  a  tax  cut  at  the  same  time. 

Once  upon  a  time  we  used  to  Ignore  such 
matters,  thinking  that  only  the  rich  paid 
Federal  taxes.  Now  we  know  better.  From 
now  until  March  15  all  of  vis  will  have  to  flg- 
ure  what  part  of  the  bUl  we  will  have  to  pay. 

More  than  half  of  this  huge  sum — much 

more  than  half — will  be  required  for  national 

defense.     And  no  one  will  question  this  out- 

.  lay  as  long  as  we  get  our  money's  worth  in 

real  protection. 

At  the  same  time  we  search  for  other 
means  to  win  the  peace  so  that  this  drain  on 
our  nerves  and  our  pocketbooks  will  not  go 
on  forever. 

One  of  these,  little  noticed  and  almost  for- 
gotten, is  point  4. 

Of  itself,  it  wouldn't  defeat  communism, 
but  allied  with  other  positive  programs  It 
would  help. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  on  January  20, 
1949,  President  Truman  outlined  four  major 
courses  of  United  States  foreign  policy.    Tho 


fourth — lience  the  name  point  4 — ^was  a  pro- 
posal to  make  avaUable  technical  resources 
to  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  and 
to  foster  capital  investment  In  them. 

That  Is  how  Important  o\ir  Government 
considered  aucb  aid. 
It  ranked  fourth. 

The  new  Congress  will  scale  down  foreign 
aid  in  other  fields,  because  we  cant  keep 
up  gifts  and  grants  forever;  and  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  recipients  themselves  don't 
like  the  idea  of  being  a  charitable  ward  of 
the  United  States.  ChurchUl  himself  con- 
fessed this  when  he  stressed  the  need  of 
developing  trade  to  replace  aid.  Nations 
have  some  pride  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
they  would  rather  earn  their  way  as  equals, 
rather  than  beg  like  some  poor  relative  who 
can't  call  his  soul  bis  own. 

It  is  the  tragic  contrast  of  our  century 
that  with  all  the  labor-saving  machinery 
and  the  scientific  knowledge  to  produce  food 
and  goods  in  abundance  there  are  hundreds 
of  mUlions  of  people  who  barely  exist  In 
miserable  poverty.  These  people  would 
snatch  at  any  promise,  no  matter  how  false, 
that  would  give  them  some  hope  of  better- 
ing their  wretched  condition.  Communism 
is  making  progress  among  them.  To  fore- 
stall this  trend,  which  would  place  most 
of  the  population  of  this  world,  and  its  re- 
sources, under  the  control  of  Moscow  and 
thus  line  up  overwhelming  forces  against 
us,  we  must  help  these  people  to  make  prog- 
ress with  freedom. 

The  export  of  skills  and  capital  to  lees- 
developed  countries  has  long  been  a  part  of 
American  business  operations  abroad.  Other 
agencies — religious  and  charitable — as  well  as 
the  United  States  Government  have  also 
helped.  But  this  has  been  small  and  iso- 
lated. The  newness  trf  the  President's  pro- 
posal springs  from  the  fact  this  assistance  is 
now  recognized  as  a  major  need  In  our  for- 
eign policy  if  we  are  to  contain  and  then 
roll  back  the  spread  of  communism  which 
threatens  the  world. 

Point  4  has  hardly  started.  Its  present 
cost  to  xis  is  but  a  tiny  part  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  danger  is  that  in  cutting  the 
budget  across  the  board  we  may  extinguish 
a  newborn  idea  that  would  give  us  a  retiun 
much  greater  than  our  Investment.  One 
that  would  win  friends  where  military  hard- 
ware, necessary  as  it  is,  could  never  build 
tnist,  confidence,  and  cooperation. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  point  4. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  administration 
to  make  the  widest  possible  xise .  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International 
agencies.  But  It  Is  plain  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  Nation  capable  of  leading 
the  way. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  by  supplying 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  Improving 
the  health  of  the  people  and  tnat  a  basis 
for  training  In  many  types  of  agricultural 
and  Industrial  production  will  be  provided. 

As  to  the  financial  part  of  the  program. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  be  authorized  to  guarantee  American 
investments  abroad  against  certain  risks,  in 
order  to  encourage  American  capital  and 
technical  knowledge  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  cooperation  of  private  enter- 
prise Is  essential  since  foreign  Investment 
should  be  undertaken  through  private  chan- 
nels as  much  as  possible.  The  areas  that  are 
helped  must  recognize  the  right  of  ova  in- 
vestors to  do  business  in  their  coimtries  on 
reasonable  terms,  their  right  to  convert  their 
Income  from  such  investments  into  dollars, 
and  their  right  to  satisfactory  compensation 
In  case  of  nationalization  of  property. 

Due  to  insecurity  throughout  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  private  In- 
vestment has  failed  to  revive.  Therefore, 
the  need  of  government  help  is  greater. 

The  gap  between  the  highly  developed  and 
the  underdeveloped  countries  has  become 
wider  and  Is  one  of  the  most  alarming  aspects 


of  modem  society.  The  grinding  poverty  in 
some  countries  U  a  baaic  soiirce  ot  unrest 
upon  which  conununlsm  thrlvea. 

So  the  American  Government,  together 
with  business  and  labor,  must  work  together 
to  establish  partnership  capitalism  on  an 
International  basis,  as  the  surest  road  to 
higher  living  standards  which  Is  a  great 
factor  in  building  for  peace. 
How  does  point  4  work? 
Let's  take  one  little  sample.  •■  reportMl 
by  our  State  Department. 

It  concerns  India,  that  ancient,  overpopu- 
lated,  and  poverty-ridden  land  that  was 
granted  It*  independence  from  England  after 
the  war. 

In  a  year  when  the  Oovemment  of  India 
was  forced  to  ask  for  emergency  supplies 
of  wheat  to  feed  millions  near  starvation, 
a  group  of  Indian  farmers  in  one  small  area 
not  far  from  New  Delhi  had  success  in  dou- 
bling their  wheat  crop. 

What  had  caused  the  rich  yield?  Who 
created  the  miracle  of  fat  acres  In  the  midst 
of  miles  ot  lean,  barren  earth?  The  changs 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  careful  plan> 
nlng,  the  patient  demonstration,  and  the 
devotion  of  a  smaU  group  of  men,  one  of 
them  an  American  who  had  come  to  India 
In  the  spring  of  1948. 

Harry  Holmes,  later  chief  of  the  agrlcul- 
tural  group  of  our  point  4  program  in 
India,  believes  deeply  In  the  common  bond  \^ 
between  men  of  the  soil  all  over  the  world. 
He  has  been  engaged  most  of  his  adult  llfs 
In  the  workable  application  of  science  to 
agriculture.  The  power  of  science  working 
for  humanity  can  be  a  great  weapon  of  ths 
free  world,  he  feels.  To  anyone  who  de- 
mands. "What  do  we  get  out  of  all  this?"  hs 
has  an  answer  on  the  personal  level  which 
every  other  American  should  be  able  to  un- 
derstand. "1  have  four  sons,"  hs  says. 
"There  are  over  350.000,000  people  In  India. 
I  would  rather  have  them  with  us  than 
against  xis." 

After  he  had  made  a  s\inrey  of  the  situa- 
tion. Holmes  decided  that  work  would  b« 
started  In  sb  area  100  square  miles.  Ths 
chosen  territory  had  to  be  small  enough  to 
give  it  close  attention  for  study  and  yet 
large  enough  that  whatever  happened  there 
would  be  significant. 
But  how  to  start? 

Holmes'  answer  was  simple.  "Tlnd  a  few 
people  with  the  right  spirit."  * 

When  these  people  were  discovered.  tb» 
next  step  was  to  talk  things  over  with  them, 
to  win  their  friendship  and  their  trust. 
Holmes  says,  and  it  has  been  a  major  thesis 
of  all  his  farm  extension  work  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  abroad.  "There  is  a  tre- 
mendous difference  In  helping  people  do 
something  they  want  to  do  as  against  trying 
to  high  pressure  them  to  do  something  some- 
one else  feels  will  do  them  good." 

Along  with  the  use  of  Improved  seed. 
Holmes  demonstrated  the  value  of  turning 
under  native  legumes.  Villagers  were  also 
taught  to  make  and  utilize  compost  piles. 
From  improved  seed  and  soil  enrichment, 
the  next  step  was  the  use  of  better  tools. 
An  olp«td  thresher,  a  simple  device  for  thresh- 
ing grain,  was  Introduced.  An  old  saying  of 
the  people  Is  that  the  share  of  the  plow 
Is  the  sword  of  India.  But  for  2.000  years  or 
longer,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
plow  in  India.  Holmes  and  his  assistants 
demonstrated  small  turning  plows,  on  the 
farmers'  own  farms,  and  they  have  become 
increasingly  popular. 

The  benefits  of  modem  methods  must  be 
brought  from  the  laboratory  to  the  land. 
To  get  out  on  the  land  and  work  with  the 
people,  as  Holmes  and  his  assistants  have 
done  In  many  villages,  is  the  only  method 
which  results  in  progress.  And  there  was 
progress.  Following  the  experiments  with 
wheat,  increases  were  promoted  in  the  potato 
crops  which  went  from  an  average  of  119 
bushels  per  acre,  to  235  bushels  In  the  chosen 
area. 
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As  the  work  expanded  and  more  men  w«re 
trained  as  teachers  and  demonstrators,  the 
general  improvement  wen^  into  other  fields. 
The  care  of  animals,  partkrularlj  the  precious 
buUccks.  has  been  improved. 

From  the  very  start  of  his  work  in  India. 
Holmes  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing young  men  to  teach,  if  the  areas  of  farm 
Improvement  were  to  grow.  What  Holmes 
wanted  were  courses  that  would  be  immedi- 
ately practical — work  shops  where  a  boy 
ooiild  learn  to  put  a  steel  t;.p  to  a  plow,  make 
a  compost  pile,  see  with  his  own  eyes  meth- 
ods for  conserving  water. 

FcH-  some  time,  the  sole  expenditure  of  the 
UnitiKl  States  Government  on  point  4  work 
In  India  has  been  for  the  salaries  of  the 
technical  group. 

The  time  came  when  Holmes  wanted  to 
take  his  famUy  back  to  the  United  States 
so  that  his  sons  could  have  the  same  roots 
In  Tennessee  that  he  had  enjoyed.  He  went 
down  to  say  good-by  to  bis  Indian  friends. 
He  was  met  by  two  or  ttxee  village  elders. 
"Come  with  us,"  they  said,  "you  have  helped 
us  a  great  deal.  You  have  not  violated  our 
beliefs.  Now.  we  have  something  to  show 
you." 

They  took  him  to  the  village  temple. 
There,  inside,  waiting  to  say  farcweU  were 
assembled,  besides  the  Hindus,  some  Mos- 
lems, some  Christiana,  and  some  untouch- 
ables. 

"It  has  never  happened  before  In  all  tbs 
years  of  our  vUlage."  said  the  eiders. 

Holmes  went  back  to  New  Delhi  and  told 
the  Indian  Government  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  that  he  would  ntay.  The  farm  in 
Tennessee  would  have  to  wait  a  whUe  longsr. 

There,  In  the  State  Department's  report. 
ts  the  story  of  one  devote<l  American  who  is 
sharing  his  knowledge  to  help  other  people 
under  the  4-ix)lnt  progrf.m.  Hs  is  one  of 
the  new  pioneers  who  is  showing  how  the 
American  idea  works,  as  man  to  man. 

President  Roosevelt  spolce  of  the  one- third 
of  the  people  In  the  the  United  States  who 
were  Ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed  dur- 
ing the  depression.  In  India,  by  contrast, 
one  speaks  of  the  nine-t«nths  who  barely 
manage  to  hold  body  and  soxil  together  for 
awhile.  In  that  country  today  people  can 
only  hope  to  live  to  an  average  age  of  27. 
There  are  hundreds  of  millions  more  like 
them  in  China,  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

This  aid  is  not  confined  to  agricxilture. 
Only  last  Simday,  three  industrial  experts 
from  a  Camta-idge,  Mass.,  firm  left  for  Egypt 
to  advise  that  government  in  developing  its 
Industries  under  the  four -point  program. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  24. 
1951,  President  Trximan  said:  "The  only 
kind  of  war  we  seek  is  the  good  old  fight 
against  man's  ancient  enemies — poverty,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  illiteracy." 

That  is  the  uphUl  flglit  being  waged  by 
a  few  men  and  a  few  dollars  under  four-point 
cooperation. 


Ghre-Away  DoHan  Have  Not  Made 
Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  1947  the  Congress  has  been  ap- 
propriating billions  of  dollars  to  give  to 
countries  in  Europe  on  the  theory  that 
these  dollars  would  make  everlasting 
friends. 

Mr.  Clyde  Parnsworth.  writing  from 
Rome,  Italy,  on  January  14,  states  that 


our  dollars  have  not  won  over  Italy.  His 
informative  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  News  on  January  14,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  for  the  reason 
that  we  will  soon  be  considering  further 
gifts  to  nations  which  still  have  their 
hats  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the  article 
In  question: 

Boacz,  January  14.— The  United  States  has 
Invested  about  $3,000,000,000  In  Italy  since 
World  War  n. 

If  antleommunlsm  is  the  same  as  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  this  Investment 
has  helped  make  friends.  That's  the  most 
that  could  be  said — helped.  It  also  helped 
Indirectly  to  generate  anti-Americanism. 

How  anti-Communist  Italy  might  be  today 
without  such  an  American  hand-out — mere- 
ly on  her  own  resources  and  inclinations — ^no 
one  can  say. 

But  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  Catholic  nation  sur- 
render to  communism  could  come  only 
through  the  deepest  economic  disorder  or 
the  sharpest  of  coups.  On  an  electoral  basis, 
Italy's  non -Communist  future  seems  assured. 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  invest- 
ment has  been  frittered  by  both  benefactor 
and  beneficiary  and.  at  the  same  time,  has 
achieved  an  unintended  effect  of  anti-Ameri- 
canism also  is  beyond  ctdculation. 

Most  Independent  observers  believe  Ameri- 
can benefactions  have  gone  largely  unap^ 
predated,  if  they  have  not  actvially  alienated 
the  Italians. 

We  didn't  stand  in  the  public  sqtiares  of 
Italy  and  pass  out  $10  bills  like  samples  of 
chewing  gimi.  Tet  had  we  done  so.  we  prob- 
ably would  have  stirred  more  warmth  toward 
the  United  States  than  we  have  with  our 
obecxire  generosity. 

Economic  aid  was  delivered  at  the  top  and 
was  largely  skimmed  off  by  a  relative  few 
who  were  well-heeled  to  start  with. 

What  filtered  down  to  the  grass  roots  in  the 
form  of  relative  prosperity  looked  like  noth- 
ing but  what  was  due  to  the  workers  and 
farmers.  We  eo\dd  not  stamp  every  Ameri- 
can gift.  With  no  greater  Investment  than 
printer's  Ink,  Communist  propaganda  has 
gone  far  to  nullify  l^e  millions  Invested  by 
America.  Even  non-Ccmmunists  believe  we 
have  ulterior  purposes. 

Moreover,  Italians  don't  seem  to  Icnow  that 
the  American  taxpayer  has  made  our  gen- 
erosity possible. 

"Oh,  you're  a  very  rich  country,"  said  one 
representative  Italian.  "You've  got  lots  of 
gold  burled  somewhere."  ' 

And  the  administration  and  administrators 
of  American  aid  give  the  impression  that 
American  wealth  is  limitless.  The  average 
Roman  family  would  count  Itself  rich  beyond 
its  dreams  If  It  earned  what  an  American 
typist  gets  for  a  living  allowance  In  Rome. 

These  gravy-train  allowances  stand  out  In 
American-Italian  relations.  The  lowest  cate- 
gory of  foreign-service  American,  whose 
rock-bottom  salary  is  $1,350  yearly,  is  given 
a  lift  on  rent  almost  equal  to  his  pay — 
$1,050  U  single  and  $1,400  if  with  family. 
The  higher  categories  may  collect  as  much 
as  $3,500  rent  allowance  on  a  family  basis 
or  $2300  with  no  dependents. 

These  are  maximum  allowances,  but  ndt 
many  beneficiaries  settle  for  less. 

And  if  the  Foreign  Service  American  finds 
nothing  to  his  liking  he  can.  In  due  process, 
be  lodged  In  the  United  States  Government- 
owned  GrazloU  apartments.  There  the  rent 
Is  free. 

The  rent  allowance,  together  with  a  post 
allowance  (which  Is  supposed  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  what  It  costs  to  live,  ex- 
cluding rent,  In  Rome  and  Washington), 
makes  It  possible  to  enjoy  Rome  without 
digging  deeply  into  salary. 
,The  post  allowance  is  worked  out  from 
selected  commodity  and  other  prices.    It  is 


dedicated  to  the   proposition   that  Rome's, 
cost  of  living  is  higher  tiian  Washington's. 

A  spotty  siu'vey  of  some  retaU  prices  In 
Rome  showed  veal,  the  most  expensive  mieat, 
at  Just  over  $1  a  pound,  mutton  at  half  that, 
and  i>ork  at  about  75  cents.  Milk  was  15 
cents  a  quart. 

To  help  American  Foreign  Services'  per- 
sonnel bear  such  prices,  the  post  allowance 
yearly  range  from  $220  and  $160  (depending 
on  family  statiis)  to  $1,360  and  $1,080,  re- 
spectively. 

80  Americans  eat  better,  drive 'bigger  qara. 
dress  better,  and  compete  successfully  for 
real  estate.  They  push  up  apartment  rents 
and  encovu-age  luxury  housing  in  a  country 
short  on  medium-  and  low-priced  accommo- 
dations. 

Much  of  this  effect  Is  unavoidable.  Obvi- 
ously. Americans  could  not  be  required  to 
live  abroad  by  standards  lower  than  their 
own  at  home.  But  many  expect  to  do  better 
abroad  as  a  reward  for  foreign  service. 


Rewritinf  the  McCarran  Act 


EXTENSION  OB[  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ 
Tuesday,  January  6,  1953        i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  was^  of 
a  supplement  to  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject appearing  on  pages  375  and  376  of 
the  Congressional  Record  yesterday, 
appended  is  an  editorial  from  the  hig^y 
respected  and  well-known  natiomal 
Catholic  weekly,  America,  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 10.  1953.  This  editorial,  I  fleel, 
fully  supports  the  position  that  I  took 
that  rewriting  of  the  McCarran  Act  ^las 
not  only  been  endorsed  by  both  presi- 
dential candidates  but  has  widespread 
support  among  people  of  all  faiths: 
Revision  of  McCABRAM-WALTKa 

The  President's  peripatetic  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  whose ;  ad- 
ventures inr  the  democratic  process  are  de- 
scribed by  Monsignor  O 'Grady  In  this  Isfeue, 
released  its  report,  Whom  We  Shall  Welcome, 
on  New  Year's  Day.  It  should  Inaugurate  a 
new  era  In  ova  Immigration  policy.  The  re- 
port concludes  that  the  new  McCarran-Wal- 
ter  Act  should  be  reconsidered  and  revised 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  reasons  for  this 
conclusion  are  thus  summed  up:  ' 

"The  immigration  and  nationality  law  em- 
bodies policies  and  principles  that  are  imVise 
and  injuriovis  to  the  Nation.  It  rests  upon 
an  attitude  of  hostility  and  distrust  against 
all  aliens.  It  applies  discriminations  against 
human  beings  on  account  of  national  origin, 
race,  creed,  and  color.  It  ignores  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  in  domestic  affairs  and 
foreign  policies.  It  contains  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable  restrictions  and  penalties 
against  Individuals.  It  Is  badly  drafted,  oon- 
f using,  and.  In  some  respects,  unworkable. 

In  place  of  the  discriminatory  national- 
origin  quota  system,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends a  unified -quota  system,  which  would 
allocate  visas  without  regard  to  national 
origin,  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  maxinium 
annual  quota  immigration  should  be  based, 
not  on  the  1920  census  used  in  the  new  act. 
but  on  the  1950  census,  and  should  amotmt 
to  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  United 
States  population.  Then  251,162  immigrants 
could  be  admitted  annually,  instead  of  the 
164,657  now  authorized.  The  Conunissiop 
also  recommends  that  all  Immigration  and 
naturalization  functions  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
be  consolidated  in  a  new  agency  heade4  by 
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a  Coonmlsslon  on  Immigration  and  Natu« 
rallzatlon.  (Adrian  Fisher  of  the  State  De- 
partment entered  a  minority  rep<5rt  agalnat 
this  provision.) 

In  an  Interview  granted  to  Nelson  Frank 
of  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
on  December  29  Senator  McCabran  magnani- 
mously admitted  that  there  never  was  a 
law  drafted  that  was  perfect,  in  all  Its  perta. 
Apparently  forgetting  that  In  the  new  Con- 
gress he  will  be  Just  another  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  un- 
der the  ^chairmanship  of  Senator  Langes,  of 
North  Dakota,  an  avowed  opponent  of  his 
law,  the  Senator  added:  "Of  course.  111  be 
willing  to  consider  changes  If  they  appear 
to  be  needed." 

It  had  earlier  become  obvious,  however, 
that  the  Senator  would  not  agree  to  the 
sweeping  changes  he  was  sure  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  would  projKJse.  He  made 
that  clear  on  Christmas  Sve  in  a  statement 
which  attempted  to  discredit  the  forthcom- 
ing report.  First,  he  repeated  his  claim  that 
more  than  a  hundred  Nation-wide  organiza- 
tions had  endorsed  the  act  as  fair  and  sound 
legislation.  We  counted  the  organizations 
be  listed  in  his  Senate  speech  of  May  13.  A 
dozen  or  so  could  be  called  Nation-wide. 
The  small  radical  clique  in  Congress  which, 
he  said,  opposed  him  included  such  respect- 
able members  as  Senators  McMahon,  Ke- 
fauver,  Douglas,  Murray,  Pastore,  O'Mahoney. 
Lehman,  Moody.  Green,  Lunger,  Duff,  Salton- 
stall.  Humphrey,  and  Sparkman,  and  Repre- 
sentatives McCormack  and  Kennedy. 

The  Senator  also  Impugned  the  loyalty  of 
three  members  of  the  Commission,  Messrs. 
Boeenfleld,  Harrison,  and  Pickett.  While  we 
must  leave  them  to  defend  themselves,  we 
must  take  exception  to  the  Senator's  attempt 
to  lump  all  opponents  of  his  law  as  ready 
colleagues  of  the  out-and-out  Reds.  This 
review  has  fought  the  McCarran-Walter  bill, 
and  has  reported  various  expressions  of  Cath- 
olic opposition,  notably  resolutions  by  the 
Catholic  Press  Association,  the  7,000.000- 
member  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  and  the  6,000,000-member  predom- 
inantly Catholic  Polish-American  Congress. 
A  reading  of  the  Commission's  report  and  the 
transcript  of  its  hearings  will  reveal  that 
Catholics  throughout  the  Nation  protested 
against  the  act.  Including  Archbishop  Cush- 
Ing  of  Boston;  Bruce  Mohler,  director  of  the 
immigration  bureau  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  and  Msgt.  Edward 
Swanstrom,  of. War  Relief  Services — NCWC. 

This  time  the  Senator  has.  we  fear,  over- 
done his  trick  of  dubbing  all  opponents  Reds. 


Real  Boy  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    , 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

OF  CONNICTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  January  19. 1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Danny 
Holt  Is  a  boy  from  my  home  town  of 
North  Haven.  Conn.,  who  despite  afilic- 
tion  from  pQlio  saved  a  youth  who  had 
plimged  through  thin  ice  on  Todd's  pond 
In  North  Haven.  The  heroism  he  dis- 
played was  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  character  with  which  this  American 
boy  is  imbued.  He  is  a  credit  to  his 
town,  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  of  which  he  was  an 
outstanding  member.  I  wish  to  Join 
with  many  others  in  paying  tribute  to 
Danny  Holt 


I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
editorial  column  of  the  New  Haven  Reg- 
ister, appearing  in  its  Issue  of  January 
13.  1953: 

Rial  Bot  or  Axxtic* 

Tomorrow  in  a  ceremony  arranged  for  New 
York  City,  Danny  Holt  will  be  acclaimed  the 
"Real  Boy  of  America"  for  1963.  This  13- 
year-old  North  Haven  boy  was  a  hero.  But 
he  was  much  more  than  that. 

Millions  of  ova  American  youth  set  heroic 
examples  for  their  contemporaries,  and  for 
their  elders  as  well.  But  Danny  Holt  had 
other  qualities  to  go  with  his  bravery,  lots  of 
them.  That  is  why  he  is  America's  top  boy 
today.  And  it  is  because  of  this  fine  com- 
bination of  qualities  of  character,  mind, 
and  heart  that  Danny  Holt  richly  deserves 
the  honors  that  have  c<»ne  to  him  and  merits 
the  pride  in  him  that  is  held  by  his  home 
community  and  the  entire  New  Haven  area. 

Danny  Holt  was  a  polio  victim.  It  left 
him  with  a  handicap.  But  he  has  not  let  this 
keep  him  from  the  things  that  a  normal  boy 
does.  It  did  not  keep  him  from  things  that 
many  normal  boys  would  not  attempt.  Last 
February  1  he  rescued  a  chum  from  drowning 
after  a  break  through  the  lee  and  a  pl\inge 
Into  chilling  waters. 

Danny,  of  course,  Is  a  Boy  Scout.  He  Is  a 
newspaper  carrier  boy.  But  the  list  of  his 
acccompllshments  and  Interests  go  far  be- 
yond these  things.  That  is  why  today  he 
stands  atop  a  competing  list  of  347  outstand- 
ing boys,  picked  from  an  original  list  of  more 
than  3,500.  Danny  is  quite  a  boy.  If  he 
follows  present  trends,  he  will  be  qtiite  a 
man.  And  men  are  always  neede^.  That  is 
why  the  community  that  honors  him  wishes 
him  weU  for  the  fuiure  and  entertains  the 
hope  that  he  will  never  stray  from  the  honor- 
able road. 


Profrest  Report  on  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  I  delivered  over 
Station  WMEX.  Boston,  Mass..  on  Sat- 
urday. October  18.  1952: 

Ladles  and  gentleman  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, how  are  we  getting  on  with  the  Job 
of  defense? 

It's  a  big  order.  One  that  involves  build- 
ing up  our  Armed  Forces,  with  the  vast 
arsenal  that  they  require,  providing  help 
for  oiir  allies  and  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing for  our  own  civilian  needs. 

Tlie  recent  quarterly  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Mobilization  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  this  the  most  important  responsi- 
bility of  o\ir  Federal  Oovecnment  In  this  year 
of  1952. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  rtiacted  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Its  piirpose  isi'**to 
develop  and  maintain  whatever  military  and 
economic  strength  is  necessary  to  oppose  acts 
of  aggression  and  promote  peace  among  na- 
tions." 

Progress  has  been  made,  although  we  are 
not  yet  as  strong  as  we  should  be.  Our  troops 
in  Korea  are  being  supplied  and  equipped, 
and  a  good  start  has  been  made  toward 
modernizing  and  reequlpplng  the  other 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Most  of  our  raw  material  shortages  have 
been  overcome.  The  Nation  has  built  great 
additions  to  its  basic  industrial  capacity  and 


established  hundreds  of  military  production 
lines,  with  extra  capacity  in  readiness,  should 
we  be  forced  to  meet  an  all-out  attack. 

Since  the  Communists  xmleashed  their 
first  attack  in  Korea  our  output  of  military 
hard  goods — planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  other 
equipment — has  risen  from  $900,000,000  to 
•6,000,000,000  a  quarter,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  rate  at  which  we  are  aiming. 
Deliveries  of  all  procurement  items,  plus 
construction,  has  risen  from  one  blllloD  two 
himdred  million  a  quarter  to  about  eight 
biUion. 

Thus,  we  have  a  far  greater  measxire  at 
secxirity  than  when  the  Communists  poured 
over  the  thirty-eighth  paraUel  in  June  19S0. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent "undue  strains  upon  wa:.es.  prices,  and 
jjroduction  or  distribution  of  materials  for 
civilian  use. 

We  miist  bear  In  mind  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  putting  us  to  much 
trouble.  The  real  sacrifices  of  the  past  3 
years  have  been  borne  by  those  fighting  In 
Korea  and  their  families. 

New  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress 
in  July  of  this  year  brought  to  •ia9,000,000.- 
000  the  amount  available  for  evpendlture  in 
all  military  prociirement  and  construction 
programs  since  Korea.  About  #41.000,000,000 
worth  has  been  delivered  or  constructed: 
about  $58,000,000,000  worth  is  in  process  or 
on  order,  and  contracts  covering  most  of  the 
$30,000,000,000  balance  will  be  let  dxirlng  the 
next  9  months. 

To  complete  the  remaining  $88,000,000,000 
of  military  goods  on  schedule  to  meet  the 
risks  the  Nation  faces  wUl  be  a  huge  Job.  To 
this  amount  wiU  be  added  whatever  funds 
the  new  Congress  authoriaes. 

This  program  must  keep  step  with  weapon 
changes.  Perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  the 
critical  items  that  will  be  on  the  procurement 
lists  a  year  from  now  wiU  be  models  not  now 
In  production.  To  perfect  the  design  and 
development  of  the  new  models,  as  well  aa 
to  equip  the  plants  and  organise  the  produc- 
tion lines  to  turn  them  out,  wiU  req\iir« 
great  contributions  from  our  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  production  experts. 

We  cannot  attain  security  if  we  let  suc- 
cess in  our  current  achievements  give  rise  to 
a  false  sense  of  optimism.  History  teaches 
tis  that  any  let-down  In  national  prepared- 
ness In  the  face  of  hostile  and  ruthless  power, 
will  be  followed  by  disaster. 

As  a  sideline  commentary,  I  would  like  to 
observe  that  the  build-up  in  plant  and 
equipment  to  meet  defense  needs,  will  be 
reflected  in  a  rising  standard  of  Uving,  once 
this  crisis  has  been  overcome. 

The  expansion  of  our  Industrial  capacity  is 
going  forward  at  a  record  rate.  Of  the  new 
plants  which  have  been  granted  tax  bene- 
fits in  order  to  speed  their  construction.  48 
percent  in  terms  of  value,  wilrbe  completed 
by  the  end  of  1952.  More  than  $18,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  new  plants  will  be  completed  by 
the  summer  of  1990. 

The  Nation's  capacity  for  steel  production 
has  been  increased  from  100.000.000  ingot 
tons  at  the  time  of  Korea,  to  113,000,000  tons 
at  present.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  electric 
power  WiU  be  up  from  63,000,000  to  82.000,000 
kilowatts.  Patroleum  reflnlng  will  have  been 
Increased  by  more  than  1,000.000  barrels  per 
day. 

More  capacity  In  these  industries  wUl  be 
ready  for  prodtKtion  in  each  succeeding 
quarter  of.  1963.  And  capacity  in  many  in- 
dustries will  continue  to  grow  for  two  or  more 
years  after  that,  at  rates  faster  than  those 
prevailing  before  Korea. 

We  have  been  able  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
stockplUn'g  of  some  critical  materials.  These 
have  Increased  from  $440,000,000  worth  in 
the  1950  fiscal  year,  to  $844,000,000  in  the  1062 
fiscal  year. 

The  additional  burden  that  will  be  Im- 
posed on  the  Nation's  manpower  reeouroee 


during  the  next  stages  of  the  mobUlaation 
program  will  be  relatively  light,  even  thotigh 
employment  In  several  defense  industries  will 
Increase.  The  yearly  growth  in  our  labor 
force,  along  with  the  increasing  productivity 
of  our  workers  in  the  factories,  on  the  farms, 
and  in  the  mines,  as  new  equipment  and 
more  efficient  processes  are  steadily  Intro- 
duced, will  continue  to  augment  the  margin 
of  our  manpower  resources.  Further  In- 
creases in  this  reserve  margin  are  available 
through  the  use  of  overtime  work,  if  needed, 
plus  the  employment  of  women,  older  work- 
ers, and  handicapped  persons.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Federal  Government  must  not 
neglect  the  labor  surplus  that  exists  in  many 
New  England  textile  communities. 

Out  of  the  past  2  years  of  effort,  then,  have 
come  new  resoxirces.  new  strength  added  to 
our  already  powerful  economy.  The  years 
1963  and  1964  will  bring  more  such  growth. 

Ahead  lie  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
Nation  to  use  this  new  power,  a  wide  choice 
of  things  that  can  be  done.  The  task  before 
us  Is  to  choose  wisely,  to  apply  our  new  re- 
sources where  they  will  do  the  most  good  in 
terms  of  the  national  security  and  a  sound, 
well-balanced  economy. 

The  Importance  of  the  needs  In  each  of  at 
least  six  areas  must  be  weighed  as  the  Nation 
n>akes  Its  choices  over  the  coming  months. 

1.  iNoovrtUL  BSAOxmtBa 
As  the  Immediate  production  problems  In 
meeting  our  mUltary  needs  are  met  and 
overcome,  one  by  one,  emphasis  is  shifting  to 
the  problem  of  rounding  out  the  mobiliza- 
tion base;  that  is.  insuring  that  we  are  in  all 
respects  ready  to  move  rapidly  toward  full 
mobilization  In  the  event  that  enemy  ag- 
gression were  to  start  an  all-out  war. 

t.  aauTABT  ■QtnncBMT 
In  the  past  2  years,  the  military  services 
and  the  military  producers  have  perfected  or 
Improved  the  designs  of  many  new  weapons 
and  new  models  of  existing  weapMsns.  Pro- 
duction lines  have  been  tooled  up,  the  flow 
of  materials  and  components  Organised 
through  the  complex  chain  of  subcontract- 
ing, and  procurement  and  production  organi- 
zations established.  We  are.  or  will  shortly 
be,  at  the  stage  where  it  is  feasible  to  speed 
up  the  production  of  many  important  items 
of  military  equipment  and  to  raise  our  goals 
If  the  national  security  requires. 

This  would  depend  on  the  answers  to  sev- 
eral questions  such  as:  How  far  along  are  we 
toward  being  able  to  meet  the  minimtun 
M-day  requirements?  How  nearly  obsolete  is 
the  weapon  in  question,  and  how  near  to 
production  are  Its  successors?  How  much  of 
the  equipment  has  to  be  available  on  the  day 
a  war  begins,  and  how  much  can  be  left.^  be 
produced  after  an  aggressor  has  attacked? 

S.   CIVIL  DLPLNSS 

Our  strength  against  aggression  could  also 
be  impaired  in  the  course  of  a  war  by  direct 
attacks  on  oxir  industry  and  civilian  popula- 
tion. While  extensive  precautions  in  order 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  a  possible  atomic 
attack  are  both  expensive  and  otherwise 
burdensome,  nevertheless  we  should  consider 
whether  it  may  be  appropriate  to  divert  a 
greater  part  of  our  resources  to  civil  defense 
measures. 

4.  roaciGir  assist  arcs 

During  recent  months,  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  our  allies  has  doubled  1961  rates. 
In  considering  the  dlspoeiUon  of  o\ir  added 
resources,  we  shall  want  to  consider  the  rate 
of  shipments  of  military  equipment  abroad. 
Last  year,  limited  rates  of  production  of  the 
newer  weapons  prevented  larger  shipments, 
but  our  increased  capacities  will  permit  us 
to  continue  to  Increase  deliveries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ability  of  our  allies  to  utUise 
the  arms  and  equipment. 

Especially  important,  along  with  direct 
military  aaslstanoe.  Is  the  need  for  further- 


ing the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Aside  from  granting  direct  economic  aid  to 
friendly  countries,  we  should  pursue  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  them,  through  private  invest- 
ment and  developmental  programs,  to  build 
their  economies  from  within. 

■•   MSW   aCACHIMBS   ANB   lOTBODS 

Among  the  great  resources  of  our  coun- 
try are  the  imagination,  knowledge,  and  skill 
of  our  engineers  and  scientists,  our  man- 
agers, our  workmen.  We  want  to  increase 
the  teamwork  of  industry,  labor,  government. 
and  science — in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. The  Nation  should  consider  how 
much  more  of  its  resources  of  men  and  fa- 
cilities can  wisely  be  devoted  to  research. 
Not  only  for  the  designing  of  superior 
weapons  and  defensive  equipment,  but  also 
for  the  development  of  better  materials  and 
methods  of  production.  The  industrial 
laboratory  should  continue  to  be  the  sym- 
bol of  American  progress,  side  by  side  with 
the  assembly  line. 

e.  flTKnfoTBXMiHa  a  oaowiMc  bconokt 

Finally,  our  resources  can  be  applied  to- 
ward meeting  the  numerous  other  require- 
ments of  the  expanding  economy  of  the 
Nation,  with  its  growing  population  and 
Industry. 

Need  exists  for  greater  capacity  In  a  niun- 
ber  of  Industries,  for  nondef ense  as  well  as 
defense  purposes.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  electric  power  and  petroleum  produc- 
tion and  reflnlng  would  have  expanded  more 
rapidly  had  basic  materials  been  more  readi- 
ly available  In  the  past  year. 

People  throughout  the  Nation  look  for- 
ward to  building  the  postponed  schools,  hos- 
pitals, stores,  roads.  Irrigation  and  flood- 
control  systems,  and  imiMroved  consumer 
goods — all  the  many  things  that  add  to  our 
standard  of  living  and  to  the  strength  of 
the  Nation,  on  which  in  the  long  run  all  of 
our  security  programs  depend. 

Resources  for  these  purposes  have  been 
cxirtaUed  during  the  last  2  years  in  spite  of 
the  country's  growth. 

As  more  and  more  materials  reach  a  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand,  including 
amounts  for  stockpiling,  we  wiU  be  able  to 
relax  and  remove  the  controls  on  the  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  materials  tor 
civilian  use.  The  way  will  then  be  open  for 
catching  up  on  the  Improvements  we  have 
been  deferring  because  of  the  more  urgent 
needs  of  the  military  program. 

The  seventh  quarterly  report  to  theij^resl- 
dent  by  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization 
makes  the  point  that  new  resources  bring 
new  opportunities.      - 

In  the  months  to  cozae  the  country  must 
balance  its  various  needs  and  aspirations 
against  one  another.  Those  choices  relating 
to  our  national  security  must  be  weighed, 
Jxist  as  in  the  past  periods,  in  the  light  of 
the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made  as  to 
the  dangers  that  confront  the  Nation. 

We  know  that  this  counry  faces  a  most 
critical  period  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead.  Wise  decisions  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  security  and  disaster.  The 
question  is  not  only,  what  can  we  afford  for 
national  security?  It  1b  also,  can  we  afford 
not  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  for  our  secu- 
rity? 

The  United  States  has  grown  up. 

It  is  in  the  first  flush  of  its  manhood,  and 
the  champion  of  the  free  world. 

This  means  that  it  must  assxune  responsi- 
bilities for  itself  and  for  others. 

We  cant  go  back  to  the  childhood  of 
yesterday. 

How  well  we  do  the  job  ahead  depends  on 
us  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  think  of  our  men  in  Korea  and  those 
in  Red  prison  camps  I  am  siire  we  wUl  muster 
the  extra  strength  and  will  to  succeed. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and 
good  night. 


Gire-Awaj  Dollars  Bay  Fu  Only  'm 
Tokyo  .  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    | 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday,  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  £^?ei$k- 
er.  Oland  D.  Riissell.  writing  from  Ja|>an 
on  January  17,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  spending  $750,000,000  a  year 
In  Japan  and  yet  it  has  not  produced  the 
stability  necessary  to  rehabilitate  that 
country.  It  is  time  that  Congress  reviews 
all  of  the  spending  programs  before  |tn« 
other  dollar  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  the  article  by 
Mr.  Russell,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  Saturday, 
January  17.  1953: 

ToKTO.  January  17.— That  $750,000,000  » 
year  we  are  spending  in  Japan — ^what  If  It 
buying  us? 

A  lot  Of  wiir  goods,  a  lot  of  Japanese  labor, 
and  quite  a  bit  of  high-priced  fun  on  the 
cocktail  circuit,  but  not  much  goodvrlll  that 
shows  signs  of  permanence. 

The  Japanese  are  edgy.  They're  edgy  for 
fear  we  are  going  to  pressure  them  Into  an 
unwanted  war.  Yet,  they're  edgy  at  the 
thought  we  might  end  the  fighting  in  Korea 
and  stop  spending  in  Japan — which  would 
be  a  body  blow  to  their  present  p>recarious. 
artificial  economy.  They're  edgy  becaxise  they 
would  really  like  to  trade  with  Red  Chdna 
and  Russia  but  they're  afraid  to  risk  ovir 
displeasiire.  And,  however  profitable  to  them, 
they  frankly  don't  like  our  staying  on  in 
Japan  in  such  huge,  gaudy,  weight-throwing 
niimbers. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  for  instance,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  proudly  reminding  its 
readers.  Including  not  a  few  Japanese,  that 
each  military  dependent  famUy  arriving  in 
Japan  was  receiving  816  items  of  issue.  Of 
these,  about  260  were  called  basic — ^fu^* 
txire.  stoves,  refrigeratcvs.  and  rugs,  whicb  a 
family  \ises  throughout  its  residence  In  an 
American  housing  area.  Another  65  items 
were  called  supplementary — silverware,  blan- 
kets, sheets — ^whlch  a  famUy  is  supposed  to 
return  when  its  own  possessions  arrived^ 

ICXXXD   nXUKOS 

So  far  as  It  was  rung  up  on  a  cash  reg- 
ister this  past  Christmas  was  the  biggest 
Japan  ever  saw.  Big  stores  and  little  shops 
outdid  themselves  in  tinsel  decorations  and 
bargain  sales.  But  all  of  this  razzle-daezle 
was  greeted  with  mixed  feelings  by  the  Jap- 
anese. They  read  in  the  newspapers  ^nd 
talked  among  themselves  what  a  hullabiloo 
the  Americans  make  over  Christmas.  They 
saw  cabarets  and  dance  halls  using  a  Christ- 
mas motif  as  an  excuse  for  promoting  noisy^ 
drxinken  Jamborees,  and  they  didn't  like  it. 

The  trend  this  year,  remarked  the  neiws- 
paper  Mainchl,  was  even  more  conspicuous 
than  usual.     "It's  carrying  things  too  fiar." 

When  recent,  widespread  strikes  caused  gas 
and  electricity  to  be  shut  off  in  homes,  Jfap- 
anese  papers  made  a  point  of  reporting  with 
snide  allusions  at  the  Americans'  opulent  liv- 
ing and  how  they  were  taking  it.  ! 

"The  American  military  and  diplomatic 
corps."  said  one  paper,  "who  usually  find 
themselves  in  an  enviable  position  concern- 
ing matters  of  Japanese  internal  difllcultleB 
have  begtm  to  grumble. 

"Those  who  generally  cook  by  gasjate 
flocking  to  their  clubs  for  dinner  and  U|aae 
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who  lie«t  by  ga»  art  kxtddllng  vrnder  electric 

blankets  or  sitting  next  to  electric  heaters. 
But  when  the  electricity  goes  off.  the  grum- 
bling Is  liable  to  buret  Into  nolBy  swear- 
ing." 

HAIO    TXMXS 

*^ut  members  of  the  aecxirity  forces 
(American  miUtary  personnel),  who  have 
the  habit  of  spending  much  of  their  time 
eating  and  warming  themselves  In  their 
clubs,  are  a  good  deal  more  fortunate  than 
other  foreigners  in  Tokyo.  During  this  week, 
the  cocktail  parties  which  are  a  social  back- 
bone of  the  foreign  element  have  been 
severely  curtailed.  House  parties  have  been 
stispended  and  fancy  dinners  have  been  dis- 
carded. Hard  times  indeed  are  being  expe- 
rienced." 

Begardless  of  such  acid  comiments.  the 
American  gooee  with  the  uncontrollable  im- 
pTilse  to  lay  golden  eggs  is  by  no  means 
In  any  mortal  peril  In  Japan.  Japanese 
businessmen  who  are  natm-al  traders  and 
who  made  prewar  Japan  great  by  combining 
trade  with  industrial  ingenuity  wlU  tell  you 
today  they  would  rather  take  their  chances 
with  no  holds  barred  in  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  free  wo>ld  trade  than  depend  on  our 
procurement  money. 


The  Uuted  States  Reuse  of 
Rcpreseatatires 


EXTENSION  OP  REliffARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACBusms 
JH  THB  EOUEK  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  address,  which  I  delivered 
before  the  Kiwsoiis  Club,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass..  on  Thursday.  January  15,  1953: 

Greetings:  When  we  studied  American  his- 
tory in  our  yoimger  days,  we  got  the  impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  Oongreas  was  a 
body  of  men  who  specialized  in  orat<»y. 

They  Jiunped  to  their  feet  and  declaimed 
on  the  slightest  provocation  and  sometunss 
they  didnt  need  any  excuse. 

They  fought  over  Issues,  but  in  19S3  we 
argue  over  budgets. 

While  the  Members  still  have  a  weakness 
for  soxmding  off  with  one  eye  on  the  re- 
porters and  the  other  on  the  cameraman,  the 
time  for  such  personal  luxury  has  been  re- 
stricted somewha^n  spite  of  television. 

Tor  there  is  w(zrk  to  be  done  concerning 
the  biggest  buslnees  in  the  world — the  opera- 
tions and  responsibilities  at  tba  United 
States  Oovemmenl 

Ifow  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Daulul 
Webster,  because  I  spent  much  time  mem- 
orizing several  of  his  orations  for  the 
cotn-se  they  once  called  rhetorlcals  at  Law- 
rence High  School.  And  I  remember-  that 
Edward  Everett  delivered  a  poUshed  speech, 
some  2  hours  in  length,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Oettysbiirg  National  Cemetery,  where 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  added  some  366 
words  of  his  own.  As  I  recall'  he  finished 
before  the  cameraman  could  get  set  for  a 
picture. 

I  have  no  hope  of  being  so  brief  oi  so 
brilliant. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  long- 
winded  oratory  is  somewhat  out  of  place  to- 
day becaxise  we  have  so  many  things  to  do 
and  BO  little  time  in  which  to  do  them. 

And  that  applies  in  part  to  Congress  as  well 
•a  it  applies  to  any  other  biuiness  or  enter- 
prise. 

In  bringing  to  you  a  pictm-e  of  Congress 
and  how  it  works.  I  am  reminded  of   an 


Irish  sailor  who  was  shipwrecked.    He  swam 
ashore  to  the  beach  of  a  strange  island. 

"Have  you  a  government  In  this  place?* 
he  demanded  of  the  first  man  he  saw. 

-Certainly,  We  couldnt  get  along  with- 
out one,"  answered  the  native. 

"Then  by  beaveo.  Fm  agtn'  tt,"  shouted 
the  Irishman. 

We  can  sympathize  with  his  opposition  to 
government  because  be  had  suffered  so  under 
an  alien  and  tyrannical  rule.  But  in  this 
free  land  of  ours,  with  its  oppcu-timlty  to 
participate  in  government,  the  sons  of  Irish- 
men, and  now  their  daughters,  have  taken 
to  government  with  a  natiual  talent  that 
was  BO  long  suppressed. 

That  we  must  have  government,  by  and 
with  the  oonsent  of  the  governed,  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  life  of  every  American. 

The  Federal  Union  of  the  48  States  is 
called  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  83rsteni  of  checks  and  l>alances. 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch,  makes  the 
laws.  The  judicial  branch  interprets  the 
laws.     The  executive  arm  enforces  the  laws. 

Congress  is  divided  into  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  RepresentatlTee. 

As  a  Member  of  the  lower  Chamber,  the 
House,  1  want  to  tell  you  of  the  Journey  by 
a  bill  until  it  is  approved  by  our  half  of 
the  leglslatl\"e  team.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  try 
to  avoid  the  dry  details  of  parliamentary 
procedure. 

First,  let  us  take  a  bill  that  meets  with 
opposition,  that  has  to  fight  Its  way  step 
by  step  until  it  becomes  law.  These  steps 
take  up  most  of  the  time  of  Congress. 

When  a  Member  of  the  House  Introduces 
a  bill,  he  does  not  need  to  be  recognized  by 
the  Speaker.  He  drops  the  bill  Into  a  box 
called  a  hopper  near  the  Clerk's  desk.  Every 
bill  Is  then  given  a  number  Instead  of  a 
name.  It  is  referred  to  a  proper  committee 
for  consideration  and  study.  The  standing 
committees  are:  Agriculture,  Appropriations, 
House  Administration,  Interior  and  Insular 
AffaiTi,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  Public  Works, 
JRules,  Un-American  Activities,  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Ways  and  Means. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  decides 
whether  or  not  to  ask  for  a  report  from  the 
Cabinet  head  or  Commission  that  would 
execute  the  law  In  the  event  the  biU  Is 
passed.  In  ease  he  does  not  ask  for  a  re- 
port, he  will  do  so  at  the  request  of  the 
Member  who  introd\iced  It. 

Cabinet  heads  or  commissions  give  these 
bills  careful  consideration.  Aides  help  them 
to  prepare  data,  giving  their  reasons  for  or 
against  the  proposed  legislation.  Sometimes 
they  will  suggest  certain  amendments.  If 
the  report  is  favorable,  the  bill  has  a  good 
chance  of  passage,  tf  not,  its  chances  are 
dim.  Even  if  the  bill  is  pushed  in  spite  of 
a  poor  report,  the  President  will  often  refuse 
to  sign  it.  t>ecause  the  Cabinet  officer  opposed 
It.  This  is  the  procedure  regarding  minor 
bills,  or  those  In  which  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress show  little  Interest. 

When  the  chairman  receives  a  report,  he 
bAngs  it  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
serving  on  his  comjnlttee.  On  request,  the 
Cabinet  offlcer  or  some  of  his  assistants  are 
called  in  to  give  additional  information.  If 
the  committee  decides  to  report  favorably  on 
the  bill,  a  written  report  is  drawn  up  explain- 
ing the  measure,  and  including  facts  and 
figures  that  were  presented  In  its  behalf. 
This  report  is  printed  and  can  be  secured  at 
the  doctunent  rooms  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

On  the  average,  more  than  90  percent  of  sU 
bills  fall  by  the  wayside.  They  are  pigeon- 
holed, for  a  number  of  reasons,  or  they  ars 
postponed  Indefinitely.  Many  of  those  In- 
troduced duplicate  one  another.  -  Some  have 
but  few  supporters.  Others  run  counter  to 
the  policies  of  the  party  in  power,  and  when 
the  majority  party  in  control  of  all  commit- 
tees is  the  same  as  the  administration,  it  Is 
impossible  to  get  such  biUs  reported.    Presi- 


dent TYuman  was  a  Democrat,  bat  t!ie  e<m- 
servatlve  southern  Democrats,  who  were 
chairmen  by  virtue  of  seniority  to  most  of 
the  committees,  were  opposed  to  many  parts 
of  his  domestic  program.  Oftentimes,  even 
though  they  were  Democrats,  they  were  In  a 
position  to  block  many  of  his  proposals. 

In  some  cases,  the  original  bill  Is  so 
changed  by  committee  amendments  by  tak- 
ing out  certain  paragraphs  or  by  putting  in 
new  sections  that  it  bears  little  resemblance 
to  its  original  form  and  content.  For  this 
reason.  Its  sxipporters  decide  to  drop  It.  Tbe 
disfigured  bill  dies  with  the  end  of  that 
particular  Congress. 

The  committee  chairman  has  a  great  deal 
of  power  in  the  new  Congress  that  has  Just 
been  organized  this  year.  Follow  the  names 
of  the  new  chairmen  who  are  Republicans. 
They  will  give  you  some  due  as  to  the  trend 
on  Important  legislation.  For  instance.  IX  a 
chairman  Is  opposed  to  a  bill  but  thinks  his 
committee  may  favor  it,  he  has  the  right  to 
refuse  to  bring  the  bill  up  for  conslderatiooi 
A  majority  of  the  committee  could  over- 
ride him,  but  as  they  have  bills  of  their  own 
that  they  want  to  support  they  seldom  rebel. 
Most  bUle  die  because  they  are  Ignored. 
Either  the  Representative  who  introduced 
a  certain  bill  does  not  follow  it  iip  and  in- 
sist that  it  be  considered  by  the  committee, 
or  he  can't  get  anybody  else  to  show  any 
interest  In  it. 

Most  people  fail  to  reaUae  that  the  real 
work  and  the  Important  work  Is  done  by 
committees.  Who  become  specialists  In  their 
particular  fields.  The  436  Members  of  the 
House  cannot  become  experts  in  every  phase 
of  Oovemment.  even  if  they  studied  34  hotm 
each  day.  Therefore,  the  work  is  divided. 
One  Congressman  will  serve  with  a  few  others 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  actd  wtU 
get  to  know  most  of  the  answers  to  the  |irot>« 
lems  at  raising  revenue.  Anothsr  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  latter  will  become  well-versed  in  mill* 
tary  needs  and  can  so  advise  his  eolleagues; 
in  turn,  however,  he  wlU  need  to  be  briefed 
by  those  who  know  how  to  raise  oKXiey  !• 
pay  for  national  security. 

Each  committee  is  organised  m  a  maimer 
similar  to  that  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 
The  chairman,  like  the  Speaker  ft  the  Houesu 
is  the  presiding  oOcer.  He  appoints  all  sub-. 
committees  and  assigns  certain  bills  for  their 
oonalderation.  Each  oomsalttee  has  a  dark 
who  calls  the  roll  of  those  prasent,  reads  tbs 
bills,  paragraph  by  paragraph  when  one  la 
up  for  amendment,  and  calls  the  roll  on  all 
record  votes.  Most  committees  have  a  r«gu» 
lar  meeting  day  each  week.  They  may  laest 
any  time  and  as  often  as  they  wish.  As  • 
rule,  however,  they  seldom  meet  m  tbs  after- 
noon becavise  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  generally  in  session  at  that  time. 

In  committee  meetings.  Members  go  over 
each  bill,  line  by  line,  so  that  they  can  give 
reasons  for  or  against  it  when  It  comes  up 
for  consideration  before  the  House. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  can  bold 
bearings. 

Bach  committee  does  when  the  issue  la 
Important. 

It  Is  up  to  the  chairman  to  decide  th« 
date  of  the  hearings  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  allotted  to  Its  stipporters  and  Its 
(^iponents.  After  the  testimony  has  toesn 
given  and  printed,  he  calls  the  commitSsa 
into  secret  session  to  consider  the  bill  and 
all  evidence  concerning  it. 

The  chairman  secures  his  position  by 
seniority,  which  means  that  he  has  served 
longer  an  that  committee  than  any  other 
member  of  the  majority  party. 

When  hearings  are  held,  those  for  a  bill 
and  those  against  it  really  take  tt  apart. 
After  ail  those  desiring  to  be  heard  havs 
Anlshed,  and  this  inxdwtas  people  from  all 
over  the  Nation,  the  cocunlttee  prints  tha 
testimony  and  goes  over  it  carefiilly. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  bill  is  reported 
favorably  out  of  the  committee.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  House  Calendar.    After  a  few 


weeks,  the  number  of  bills  on  the  calendar 
is  so  large  that  a  bill  with  opposition  has  no 
chance  twleas  a  special  rule  is  adopted  to 
bring  it  up  for  consideration.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  is  the  traffic  cop, 
decides  whether  the  House  shall  take  up  a 
certam  bill  for  debate  and  amendment. 
Without  a  special  rule,  the  House  must  sus- 
pend the  rules  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  take 
up  a  bill  out  of  its  regXJlar  order  on  the 
calendar. 

Sometimes,  opponents  of  a  bill  cannot  get 
enough  votes  to  defeat  it,  but  they  can  get  a 
majority  that  will  vote  to  send  It  back  to 
committee.     That  is  one  wsy  of  killing  It. 

Another  is  to  strike  out  Its  Utle.  No  bUl 
ean  become  a  law  without  a  title.  This  sel- 
dom happens,  even  though  It  has  been  used 
when  Members  want  to  end  further  con- 
sideration without  actually  voting  against  it. 

There  are  many  other  parliamentary  road- 
blocks that  can  hold  up  passage  of  a  bill, 
but  I  shall  not  go  into  these  technicalities. 

Suppose  the  Houss  of  Representatives 
votes  in  favor  of  the  bill,  what  then?  It 
must  pass  the  Senate.  I^  could  go  through 
the  Senate  first  and  come  to  the  House  or 
vice  vscaa.  In  any  event.  If  there  is  any 
difference,  due  to  amendments  by  either 
branch,  theee  differences  must  be  ironed  out, 
and  so  a  conference  committee,  iisually  com- 
posed of  five  Members  from  the  Senate  and 
five  from  the  House,  try  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise that  will  be  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority in  each  Chamber. 

When  they  do,  and  the  bill  passes  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  it  is  signed  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  Vice  President  and  then 
goes  to  the  White  House.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  shall  sign  the 
bill  or  return  it  to  the  Congress  with  his 
reasons  for  not  signing  it.  In  ease  he  falls 
to  act  withm  10  days  it  automatically  be- 
comes a  law  without  his  signature. 

He  can.  however,  defy  Congress  and  veto  a 
bill.  If  he  has  a  Senate  and  Hotise  controlled 
by  his  own  party  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should.  His  lieutenants  will  see  to  it  that 
the  bill  is  killed  before  it  gets  to  him  and 
thus  spare  him  embarrassment.  Or,  If  It 
pushes  past  them  and  the  President  is  forced 
to  block  it,  they  can  muster  enough  votes  to 
pvevent  Congress  from  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  A  fraction  more  than  one-third 
of  the  vote  Is  enough  to  hold  the  line  and 
sustain  the  veto. 

A  bill  must  be  very,  very  popular  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  vote  2  to  1 
sgalnst  a  veto  from  the  White  Hotxse. 

As  Congress  comes  down  the  stretch,  with 
less  than  10  days  remaining  before  adjotim- 
ment.  the  President  can  ignore  any  bill  that 
is  sent  to  him,  and  it  then  becomes  as  dead 
as  a  mackerel.  This  method  of  kUling  a  bill 
la  called  a  "pocket  veto."  The  only  way  to 
revive  it  is  to  make  it  retrace  Ite  leglsUtive 
steps  all  over  again  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Even  after  the  blU  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  and  becomes  law,  it  can  be  chal- 
lenged where  the  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law.  The  people  can  change  the  Con- 
stitution, but  this  takes  time,  and  until  they 
do  so,  the  Constltutloa  is  the  winner  in  any 
case  where  there  is  a  conflict.  Because  the 
people  made  the  Constitution  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Conj^ress  and  the  President 
cannot  change  it  by  simply  passing  a  law  of 
their  own. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not 
perfect.  They  sometimes  make  mistakes  and 
sometimes  fall  to  Interpret  the  Constitution 
In  the  spint  of  the  jiresent  Instead  of  the 
P»  * 

But  on  the  whole  they  have  been  worttif 
of  the  great  tr\ist  reposed  in  them.  They 
have  given  the  people  faith  In  the  Justice, 
stability,  and  strength  of  our  Federal  Union. 

1  have  a  soft  spot  to  my  heart  for  the  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives,  because  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  its  Members. 


It  Is  the  very  heart  of  our  Oovemment. 
developing  from  the  Continental  Congress  of 
the  Revolution,  which  was  the  oldest  part  of 
our  Government.  When  the  Delegates  first 
met  to  form  that  Congress  they  came  as 
representatives  of  the  different  commxmlties 
In  the  Colonies.  They  represented  the  peo- 
ple. Then  the  Senate  was  formed  to  repre- 
sent the  States.  Then  the  Presidency  was 
added  to  rule  over  the  Nation,  and  the 
courts  to  mterpret  the  laws  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  Constitution's  first  grant  of  power  was 
to  the  Congress — providing  that  it,  and  it 
alone,^  shall  make  the  laws.  Congress  can 
use  these  powers  or  neglect  them,  but  it  can- 
not give  them  away,  even  to  a  President. 

The  next  thing  the  Constitution  did  was 
to  fix  the  length  of  each  Congress  for  2  years 
and  to  provide  that  the  people  of  each  State 
should  elect  the  Members. 

So,  from  the  very  start,  these  elections 
every  2  years  have  been  the  training  grounds 
for  men  who  later  fought  larger  battles  to 
become  Senators  and  sometimes  President. 

Every  4  years  they  coincide  with  a  Presi- 
dential election,  and  then  the  fur  really  flies. 
After  the  one  we  have  Just  been  through,  we 
can  understand  the  comment  of  a  foreign 
visitor  who  once  observed  that,  "There  is 
more  politics  to  the  square  foot  In  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

One  of  the  greatest  c£.mpalgners  who  ever 
ran  for  Congress  was  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  ever 
served  to  the  Senate  before  he  served  in  the 
Hotiee.  But  in  his  very  first  term  in  the 
House  he  was  chosen  to  be  its  Speaker.  He 
had  his  heart  set  on  becoming  President. 
Once  when  advised  that  his  support  of  a  cer- 
tain bill  would  ruin  his  chances  to  become 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  he  replied, 
"I  would  rather  be  right  than  President." 

Henry  Clay  knew  from  ptjteonal  experience 
that  a  Representative  mxunlftver  lose  touch 
with  the  people.  Althougxt  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  winning  by  large  majorities,  he  was 
almost  defeated  after  he  voted  for  the  salary- 
grab  bill  of  1818.  It  raised  the  salaries  of 
Congressmen  from  $6  to  fS  per  day.  Times 
were  hard.  During  the  campaign  the  people 
whom  he  met  would  say,  "You're  a  good 
man.  but  you  voted  for  that  salary  grab  bilL 
Sorry,  but  I  cant  vote  for  you  this  time." 

He  Just  squeezed  through  to  victory,  but 
was  careful  ever  afterward  not  to  vote  to 
Increase  his  own  salary,  much  as  he  was 
tempted  to.  Ever  since  then,  Congressmen 
have  been  very  hesitant  when  It  comes  to 
voting  themselves  an  Increase. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. During  his  first  campaign  for 
the  House,  hfe  attended  church  in  a  village 
some  distance  from  his  home  town.  The 
minister,  trying  to  get  his  congregation  to 
declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Lord, 
said:  "I  want  all  those  who  want  to  go  to 
Heaven  when  they  die.  to  stand  up." 

Even  those  who  were  dozing  off,  got  to 
their  feet  in  a  hurry. 

After  looking  them  over,  the  minister 
asked  them  to  be  seated. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "will  all  those  who  prefer 
to  go  to  the  other  place  when  they  pass 
on,  will  they  now  stand?"  But  nobody  got 
up  to  choose  that  Journey. 

Then  the  parson  said:  "I  notice  that  our 
friend  from  Springfield  did  not  stand  on 
either  propoeition.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
mind  telling  us  where  he  does  want  to  go." 

Untangling  his  lanky  legs,  Lincoln  got  up, 
turned  to  the  congregation  and  drawled: 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you  good  folks,  and 
the  preacher,  that  I  want  to  go  to  Congress." 

As  Champ  Clark  once  said:  "This  is  truly 
the  people's  Hotise.  No  man  ever  sat  here 
except  by  the  votes  of  the  people  and  no 
man  ever  stayed  here  more  than  2  years 
except  by  some  more  votes  of  the  people. 
Your  governor  may  appoint  you  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  if  there  is  a  vacancy.  The  President  may 
appoint  you  to  the  Cabinet,  and  you  may 
later  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  but  he  can- 
not appoint  you  a  Member  of  this  Hduse. 
It  takes  votes  to  come  here.  There  is  no 
other  way.  That  is  why  the  sweetest  mUslc 
that  ever  comes  to  the  ears  of  a  Congress- 
man is  the  applause  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  running  for  reelection.^' 

So  said  Champ  Clark,  and  I  must  add  that 
he  was  very  frank  about  It.  Now  I  did  not 
bring  up  this  quote  for  any  personal  reaaons, 
because  the  next  election,  barring  an  aot  of 
Ood.  is  still  almost  2  years  away.  i 

Clark,  who  served  \n  the  House  from  ifls- 
souri  for  26  years,  and  was  elected  Speaker 
four  times,  also  made  this  observation:  "A 
man  has  to  learn  to  be  a  Congressman,  Just 
as  he  has  to  learn  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  car- 
penter, an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor.  A 
new  Congressman  must  begm  at  the  foqt  of 
the  class  and  spell  up.  Of  course,  the  more 
brains,  tact,  energy,  courage,  and  mdustry 
he  has  the  qxiicker  he  will  get  up." 

I^e  House  of  Representatives  meets  <}atly 
at  noon,  except  on  Sunday.  In  moden^ 
times  they  adjovu-n  from  Friday  until  Mon- 
day. The  Speaker  calls  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  order  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
places  the  mace,  a  bundle  of  black  ftxls 
topped  with  a  silver  eagle  resting  on  a  sliver 
globe,  on  the  pedestal  at  the  right  of  thj 
Speaker's  platform.  It  is  the  «ymbol  of 
authority  of  the  House.  It  looks  like  a  4- 
foot  shiUelah,  and  it  is  respected  as  such. 
Then  the  Chaplain  offers  prayer.  The  Clerk 
reads  the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day's 
activities.  Members  of  the  committees  make 
reports  of  bills  and  then  the  House  is  nwdy 
to  consider  the  bill  left  unfinished  the  day 
before,  or  consider  a  new  bill  on  the  calendar 
If  there  be  no  unfinished  business. 

In  the  CoMGEEssioHAi.  RsooBo,  which  li 
published  daily,  is  the  report  of  all  thatjtha 
Members  of  the  Hoxise  and  Senate  say  on  the 
floor.  It  also  contains,  In  the  Appendix, 
speeches,  articles,  editorials,  etc..  Inserted 
by  Members  and  for  their  constituents. 
The  Rbcosd  prints  the  roll  calls  on  all  ques- 
tions. It  is  ready  for  distribution  to  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  on  the  following  day. 
At  the  end  of  each  session,  the  Rbcoros  are 
bound  Into  volumes  and  are  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  to  the  principal 
libraries  of  the  country.  The  Record  is  the 
public  and  ofllcial  account  of  what  Congress 
says  and  does  m  addition  to  the  worl(  of 
committees. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  always 
been  closer  to  the  people  than  any  other 
department  of  our  National  OovemmlBnt. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  bills  to  levy 
taxes  must  originate  there,  and  in  this  tax- 
pairlng  age  this  Is  an  issue  that  everybody 
understands.  ' 

Every  Representative  in  Congress  is  alert 
to  your  wishes,  if  you  make  them  known. 
In  fairness  to  yuxirselves,  to  him;  and  to  this 
Republic  for  which  men  gave — and  are  still 
giving — ^thetr  lives,  you  shoifid  speak  up 
about  the  problems  of  our  times. 

Only  m  this  way  can  we  have  the  lazgest 
possible  pfLTticlpation  by  the  people  In  the 
direction  of  their  Government. 

Not  otUy  on  election  day,  but  on  every 
workday  in  between. 

You  are  members  of  a  distinguished  service 
club  in  our  community. 

In  a  different  sense,  so  am  I. 

And  from  the  practical  experience  that  we 
share  we  know  that  no  group  of  men  can 
succeed  in  any  voluntary  effort  except  by 
constant  cooperation.  That  is  how  Congress 
works.  In  dally  touch  with  you,  who  arf  its 
reasoiu  for  being.  For  your  Oovemmeiit  is 
only  as  good  as  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science you  bring  to  bear  upon  Its  Repre- 
sentatives. I 

To  the  end  that,  as  stated  m  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  there  shall  be  "e^ual 
rights  for  all,  and  special  privileges  f or : 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

H(rtf.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

OF  rKHVSTLYAinA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 
Mondaw,  Januarf  19. 1953 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  Including  the  following  three  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  holiday  issue 
of  the  Pacific  Citizen,  an  ofBcial  publica- 
tion of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League: 
Tot  eitd  or  Racial  Kzclvsioi|8 — Chaiifiom 

or  Ous  Caqbx  ih  thk  Houss  Tnxs  or  Hu 

FlOBT 

(By  P«ANCt8  E.  Waltbi,  Member  of  Congress) 
(About  the  Congressman :  One  of  the  smaU 
number  of  Democrats  in  Congress  to  stirvlve 
the  election  this  year,  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  was  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  and  ranUng  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  as  weU  as 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
during  the  past  Congress.) 

nK^lth  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right." — (Atnraham  Lln- 
ooln,  second  inaugural  address.) 

Etaclal  discrimination  In  our  dealings  with 
other  peoples  has  been  the  weakest  spot  In 
America's  moral  armor.  However,  to  get  rid 
eC  racial  prejudice  Is.  In  my  opinion,  prl- 
narUy,  an  educational  process,  and  such 
proceaM  takes  time.  It  took  us  time,  too,  but 
all  circumstances  considered,  not  too  long. 

aUJLXyOAL   PKOCZSS 

Tlie  removal  of  all  remaining  racial  ezclu- 
alon  clauses  from  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  did  not  come  one  moment  too 
early.  It  was  high  time  that  we  demon- 
strated to  the  peoples  of  Asia  that  Uncle 
Bam  Is  not — as  Communist  propaganda  pic- 
tures him — taking  up  where  European  colo- 
nialism left  off. 

It  was  certainly  not  too  early  to  reassert  in 
our  laws  the  basic  truths  accepted  by  o\ir 
forefathers  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  truth  that  "all  n^n  are  created 
equal,"  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  was  not 
too  late  to  remove  from  our  statutes  the 
ezcltision  laws  which  have  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  111  feeling  toward  us  in  Asia. 

The  First  Congress,  by  the  act  of  Idarch  26, 
1790,  iMTOvided  for  the  naturalization  of  "any 
alien,  being  a  free,  white  person"  who  other- 
wise met  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
priceless  privilege  of  United  States  citizen- 
ship was  subsequently  extended  as  follows: 

In  1871,  to  persons  of  African  nativity  or 
descent: 

In  1900,  to  inhabitants  of  Hawaii; 

In  1917,  to  inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico; 

In  1924.  to  American  Indlazis; 

In  1927.  to  inhabitanU  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; 

In  1940.  to  races  indigenous  to  North  or 
South  America; 

In  1943.  to  Chinese; 

In  1946.  to  PUiplnos  and  natives  of  India; 
and 

In  1952.  to  aU  race*. 

It  was,  of  coiirse,  a  gradual  process,  and  its 
analysis  should  never  be  divorced  from  the 
over-all  picture  of  our  relations  with  the  out- 
side world. 

PACfOB  IW  rtMtKXON  POLZCT 

To  me,  the  removal  of  racial  discrimination 
affecting  the  immigration  of  peoples  of  Asia 
was  always  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance In  our  foreign  policy. 


Althotigh  the  argument  could  well  be  made 
that  we  decided  back  In  1882  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  solely  in  order  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic labor  market  after  200.000  Chinese 
entered  this  country  Inufaedlately  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  subsequent  legislation  prohibiting 
wholesale  the  entry  of  Asian  peoples  evi- 
denced our  political  inunaturlty  in  the  great 
art  of  managing  our  relations  with  o\ir  close 
and  distant  neighbors  alike.  The  Japanese 
exclusion  clauses  enacted  in  1924,  after  a  war 
in  which  Japan  fought  on  our  side,  are  a  case 
in  point.  It  definitely  was  a  mistake — a 
grave  mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
international  relations — and  it  Is  attributa- 
ble to  the  unfortunate  general  trend  of 
thinking  then  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
The  name  of  this  way  of  thinking — and  act- 
ing— you  well  know.    It  Is  Isolationism. 

The  1924  exclusion  law  passed  Congress 
when  isolationism  was  riding  high  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  that  we  repudi- 
ated all  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  enlightened 
work:  it  was  then  that  we  turned  our  backs 
on  the  League  of  Nations;  and  it  was  then 
that  we  decided  practically  to  help  the  Jap- 
anese nationalistic  madmen  to  push  Japan 
Into  the  camp  of  our  potential  enemies 
rather  than  to  keep  that  country  on  our  side, 
where  she  had  remained  since  before  the 
txirn  of  the  century. 

There  can  be  no  question  whatsoever  that 
the  passage  of  the  1924  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act  undercut  the  position  of  liberal  Japanese 
statesmen  whose  policy  was  based  an  friend- 
ship with  America.  I  have  a  good  authority 
to  bear  me  out.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  who 
spent  10  years  in  Japan  as  our  ambassador 
Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  whom  we  all 
recognize  as  the  keenest  observer  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Orient,  testiiled  before  our 
committee  that  the  passage  of  the  1924  act 
did  more  to  weaken  our  friends  in  Japan  and 
to  strengthen  extremists  than  any  other 
action  ever  taken  in  the  history  of  Japanese- 
American  relations. 

Ambassador  Grew  recalled  what  a  great 
friend  of  our  country.  Baron  Sakatani,  said 
during  a  debate  in  the  Japanese  Diet  in 
February  of  1924: 

"If  this  bill  la  enacted  by  the  United 
States.  It  woiUd  lead  to  grave  consequences. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that  the  Empire 
will  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  over 
this  question.  But  what  I  do  mean  to  say  Is 
that,  if  the  Japanese  people  are  to  be  das- 
sifled  by  the  United  States  as  an  inferior 
race,  that  action  would  seriously  destroy  the 
present  desire  of  the  Japanese  people  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  signatory  nations  in 
supporting  the  nine-power  treaty  and  to  ob- 
serve the  letter  and  ^irit  of  that  treaty  in 
resolving  our  issues  with  China.  If  this  bill 
becomes  law,  no  one  can  foresee  where  that 
will  end." 

True.  Baron  Shldehara  kept  Japan  in  line 
for  foiir  more  years,  but  once  Baron  Tanaka 
became  Prime  Minister,  in  1928,  the  nine- 
power  treaty  was  relegated  to  the  archives, 
and*  by  1S32  the  warmongering  Japanese 
militaristic  clique  was  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

It  was  a  year  later,  in  1933,  that  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt's  leadership  brought  to 
Washington  a  majority  of  people  who  were 
anxious  to  discard  the  old  record  of  isola- 
tionism and  write  a  new,  a  more  realistic,  a 
modern  history  for  America.  But,  we  were 
quite  busy  in  those  days  taking  care  of  our 
domestic  troubles  first — and  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  trlviaL  When  we  started  thinking 
about  adjusting  our  immigration  and  na- 
tionality policies  to  our  new  way  of  thinking, 
developed  under  the  enlightened  leadership 
,of  the  new  President,  the  Japanese  military 
might  was  biisy  invading  and  ravaging 
China,  our  old  friend.  Moreover,  Japan  was 
obviously  striving  to  make  common  cause 
with  Hitler  and  Musscdinl,  an  aim  finally 
achieved — to  their  deep  regret,  I  hope — in 
1939. 

The  period  of  deterioration  of  our  relations 
with  Japan,  the  Japanese  decision  to  aban- 


don the  League  of  Nations  and  the  strength- 
ening of  ties  between  Berlin,  Rome  and 
Tokyo,  was  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  antiorlental  restrictions  from 
our  immigration  and  nationality  laws.  Then, 
Pearl  Harbor  followed  and  when  we  finally 
decided  to  start  reshaping  our  Immigration 
laws  so  as  to  put  them  in  line  with  our  gen- 
eral foreign  policy,  we  removed  restrictions 
not  for  the  Japanese,  but  first,  of  course,  for 
our  allies — the  Chinese  In  1943,  and  for  the 
FUiplnoB  and  the  Bast  Indians  in  IMS. 
raiXACioua  naoaas 
The  old  records  show  conclusively  that  our 
esduslon  laws  were  baaed  on  two  premises: 

1.  That  the  people  of  the  Far  Bast  main- 
tained a  lower  standard  of  living  than  other 
ethnic  groups  and.  therefore,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  dwelling  among  us  would  aggra- 
vate our  ecoaomlc  problems;  and 

2.  That  the  people  of  the  Far  Bast,  and 
especially  the  Japaneee,  were  not  assimilable 
and.  therefore,  would  not  be  loyttl  to  the 
United  States. 

Time  has  disposed  of  the  first  contention. 
It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  initially  Japaneee 
immigrants  who  came  before  1924.  Ilveid  on  a 
lower  scale  than  their  neighbors  of  older  Im- 
migrant stock.  But.  thla  baa  been  generally 
true  of  most  Immigrant  groups.  Today,  the 
older  Japanese  immigrants,  with  their  Misel 
children,  although  some  of  them  are  Im- 
poverished because  of  loeeee  svtstained  during 
the  wartime  evacuation,  are  living  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
their  standards  at  living  are  thoae  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  Uve. 

It  so  happens  that  It  took  a  war,  and  a 
war  with  japan,  mind  you.  to  dlapoee  of 
the  second  contention.  It  seema  now  almost 
needless  to  repeat  the  well-known  fact  that 
there  was  no  act  of  eaplooage  or  sabotage 
committed  by  a  Japanese  resident  In  Hawaii 
or  on  the  mainland,  before  or  during  the 
last  war.  Although  forced  to  remain  dtixens 
Off  Japan  because  of  their  Ineligibility  to 
United  States  citizenship,  the  older  Japa- 
neee aliens  wrote  for  themselves  a  splendid 
record  as  law-abiding  and  cooperative  resi- 
dents during  the  entire  war  period.  A  con- 
siderable number  at  them  aerved  as  language 
instructors,  intelligence  agents,  tranalatnra; 
many  helped  in  the  preparation  of  secret 
mapa  of  the  Pacific  theater  at  operatlona, 
and  in  other  ways. 

A  true  saga  of  loyalty  and  patrlotlam. 
however,  was  written  by  their  eons,  the 
American-bom  boys  of  Japaneee  parenu  of 
whom  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  W.  (Vinegar  Joe) 
StUweU  said  that  they  "bought  an  awful 
big  hunk  of  America  with  their  blood." 

I  heard,  of  course,  during  the  war,  of 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Four  hundred  and 
Forty-eeoond  Regimental  Combat  Team  and 
of  the  One-h\mdredth  Infantry  Battalion, 
and  in  view  of  my  legislative  work  designed 
to  help  them  in  their  fight  for  Amertean 
citizenship  for  their  parents.  It  was  a  real 
thrill  to  meet,  in  1946,  eome  of  the  boys 
who  fought  in  thoee  two  outfita. 

TR>  rixsT  mr 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  let  us  remember  that  as 
soon  as  the  guns  became  silent  in  the  Ftf 
East,  the  first  bills  proposing  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  most  unfair  racial  restrictions 
of  our  immigration  laws  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  True,  we  did  not 
talk  at  that  time— it  was  1946.  as  I  said— 
about  removing  the  racial  bars  facing  Japa- 
neee immigrants,  and  we  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  grant  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship  to  the  Japanese  residents.  We 
had  on  our  hands,  however,  a  distressing 
situation  with  which  we  wanted  to  cope 
imnaediately.  Thousands  of  Japanese,  and 
among  them  some  whos«>  sons  fought  for  our 
coimtry,  were  subject  to  deportation. 

In  1940,  the  Smith  Act  permitted  the  At- 
torney General  to  suspend  deportation  of 
certain  deserving  classes  of  aliens,  if  such 
deportation   would   cause   tmdue   hardship. 


However,  the  racial  bar  was  retained  In  that 
statute  and  no  person  Ineligible  to  natural- 
ization could  benefit  from  suspension  of  de- 
portation. No  wonder.  That  was  1940,  and 
our  relations  with  Japsui  at  that  time  were 
certainly  not  conducive  to  making  friendly 
gestxires  toward  Japaneee  nationals. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Jap- 
anese who  came  to  the  United  States  lawfully 
as  treaty  merchants,  sinidenta,  visitors,  etc., 
had  to  be  mandatorily  departed  since  they 
were  not  covered  by  the  1940  law.  Our  treaty 
of  c<»nmerce  and  navigation  with  Japan  was 
voided  by  the  outbreak  of  hostlUtiea.  The 
Japanese  students  had  in  most  Instances  con- 
cluded or  abandoned  tiielr  educational  en- 
deavors. The  Tisttors  had  long  overstayed 
the  allowed  period  of  the  visit.  All  these 
people  became  automa';lcally  deportable,  al- 
though some  ot  them  had  married  in  this 
country  before  or  during  the  war  and  had 
Amerlcan-bom  children,  some  of  them  had 
worked  for  our  OOoe  of  Strategic  Services, 
■one  had  risked  their  lives  as  Intelligence  or 
espionage  agents.  Now  they  faced  deporta- 
tion to  a  hostile  fatherland. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  bearings  held 
In  1947  before  ova  Subcommittee  then 
beaded  by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the 
late  Frank  Fellows  of  Maine,  that  I  first  met 
Mike  Masaoka — a  true  champion  of  the 
American  Japaneee  cause — and  with  him, 
the  other  members  of  ttie  Japaneee  American 
Citizens  League,  who  devoted  so  much  time 
and  unflinching  effort  to  convince  a  majority 
of  the  House  and  Senate  that  gradually  the 
last  vestiges  of  racial  exclusion  should  be  re- 
moved from  our  statue  books. 

The  fight  on  the  "suspension  of  deporta- 
tion" issue  was  won  In  1948.  Let's  record 
tt  tiere  that  the  first  law  removing  all  racial 
bars  from  one  of  our  Immigration  statutes 
was  the  Act  of  July  1,  1948  (Public  Law  863, 
80th  Cong.),  amendlni^  section  19(c)  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  as  amended,  by 
changing  and  liberalizing  the  requirements 
of  eligibility  to  suspension  of  depcHtation. 

AM  OUTACL8  COUBSS 

The  next  step  took  longer.  To  be  exact. 
4  years  from  that  first  important  enact- 
ment In  1948. 

Our  work  on  the  final  removal  of  racial 
bars  from  both  immigrstion  and  nationality 
statutes  actually  began  in  April  of  1948,  by 
holding  public  hearings  on  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Dr.  WALTOt  H.  Jttdd,  of  Minnesota.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  has  but  laid  the  ground- 
work for  this  great  legislative  Job  in  which 
Democrats  and  Republlcana  alike  joined  Dr. 
jxTDD  early  in  1949. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  over  the 
tftudy  of  bUls  establishing  our  immigration 
and  nationality  policy  on  a  non-racial  basis. 
I  pressed  for  speed  for  two  main  reasons. 
First,  the  removal  of  racial  bars  from  the  im- 
migration statutes  was  tx)  me  becoming  more 
and  more  Important  in  view  of  our  steadily 
deteriorating  standing  with  the  peoples  of 
Asia.  Second,  I  considered  the  problem  of 
naturalization  of  our  Japanese  and  other 
Oriental  residents  a  matter  of  sound  do- 
me8tl<f  relations  and  in  addition  to  that,  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice. 

We  didn't  lose  much  time  because  a  per- 
fected bill  was  reporte<l  to  the  House  but  5 
weeks  after  the  Blghty-flrst  Congress  con- 
vened, and  It  passed  the  House  on  March  1, 
1949.  Thla  was  the  so-called  Judd  blU, 
H.  R.  199.  which,  most  unfortunately,  was 
never  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 

By  that  time,  our  studies  on  a  complete 
revision  and  codification  of  the  Immigration 
and  nationality  laws  had  progressed  to  a 
point  where  final  action  seemed  to  loom  on 
the  not  too  distant  horlaon.  It  was  believed 
that  our  general  purpose  would  be  better 
achieved  if  we  incorporated  the  provisions  of 
Dr.  JuDD's  bill  in  the  then  proposed  omnibus 
bUl. 

Personally,  I  was  not  very  optimistic  as 
to  the  time-table  and.  bearing  in  mind  the 


unfairness  of  the  prolcaigatlon  of  the  alien 
Btajtus  of  our  older  Japanese  residents,  I  de- 
cided once  again  to  expedite  the  enactment  of 
legislation  deeigned  to  obtain  citizenship  for 
them. 

On  May  9.  1949,  I  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  238.  which  would  permit  the  nat- 
uralization of  all  aliens  having  a  legal  right 
to  permanent  residence  in  otir  country.  This 
resolution  made  a  record  trip  through  the 
House  and  reached  the  Senate  in  less  than 
4  weeks,  but  again,  it  took  the  Senate  over 
a  year,  \mtU  June  8,  1950,  to  pass  it.  When 
we  subsequently  amended  it  in  conference 
to  add  certain  security  provisions,  the  Pres- 
ident, on  September  9,  1950.  returned  House 
Joint  Resolution  238  with  his  veto  message. 
I  called  the  resolution  up  in  the  House  and 
the  veto  was  overridden  by  307  votes  against 
against  14,  but  the  veto  message  was  never 
called  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

I  kne^  well  of  the  disappointment  that 
descended  on  the  communities  where  the 
Japanese  residents  lived,  particularly  in  Call- 
fomia  and  In  Hawaii.  I  had  before  my  eyes 
the  letter  that  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  under 
whose  command  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty -second  Regimental  Combat  Team 
fought  in  Italy,  wrote  to  me  recommending 
that  we  speedily  accept  the  Japanese  resi- 
dents ijt  American  citizens. 

"As  I  recall,"  wrote  General  Clark,  "the 
outstanding  feats  of  valor  in  combat  of  the 
members  of  the  Pour  Himdred  and  Forty- 
second  Infantry  and  the  One  Hundredth  In- 
fantry Battalion,  the  number  of  Purple 
Hearts  awarded  to  them  because  of  wotinda 
received  in  battle,  and  their  extremely  low 
hospital  rate  because  of  their  eagerness  to 
return  to  the  line  after  having  been  wounded. 
I  can  only  urge  that  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship In  our  great  America  be  given  to  the 
parents  who  ftimlshed  us  with  such  out- 
standing young  manhood,  men  who  willingly 
gave  their  all  that  America  coiild  live. 

"The  parents  of  tliese  heroic  Nisei  should 
have  the  privileges  of  the  democracy  their 
■ons  helped  to  preserve." 

I  decided  to  try  again  and  on  November 
27,  1950,  I  Introduced  H.  R.  9780,  contain- 
ing the  natiuallzatlon  provisions  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  238,  without  the  seciulty 
provlBlens  which  proved  to  be  objectionable 
to  the  President.  Incidentally,  I  might  add 
that  those  provisions  were  all  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  0780.  made  again  a  10-day 
record  trip  through  the  House  and  reached 
the  Senate  on  December  7,  1950.  One  week 
later.  Senator  McCakkan  reported  it  to  the 
Senate  and  made  an  effort  to  have  that 
Chamber  act  on  it  before  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Elghty'first  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, through  an  uncalled  for  objection 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  H.  R.  9780  failed 
to  pass. 

nMBUUrO  THZ  JOB 

On  the  day  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
convened.  I  made  one  more  try  and  my 
H.  R.  403,  Introduced  on  January  3,  1951. 
passed  the  House  on  February  19,  1951. 
urging  the  House  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion— actually  for  the  fotirth  time — I  wrote 
in  the  conunlttee  report  as  follows: 

"The  conunlttee  has  been  impressed  by  the 
record  of  loyalty  and  dependability  of  these 
people  during  World  War  II,  when  the  native 
country  of  the  largest  segment  was  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  All  authorities  are 
in  agreement  that  there  was  no  sabotage  or 
espionage  by  a  person  of  Japanese  ancestry 
resident  in  the  United  States  or  Hawaii, 
either  before,  during,  or  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  demonstration  of  loyalty  given  by  the 
Nisei  American-born  children  of  Japanese 
immigrants  who  volunteered  for  military 
service  from  behind  the  barbed  wire  of  relo- 
cation centers  Is  well  known. 

"In  this  record  of  devotion  to  the  highest 
principles  of  Americanism,  the  committee 
finds  conclusive  grounds  for  admission  of  the 
qtialified  members  of  this  small  group  to  the 


priceless  privileges  of  United  States  citizen- 
ship. It  lata  matter  of  simple  J\ifitibe  to 
do  so. 

"In  addition,  the  committee  strongly  feels 
that  those  "who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  aBsume  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship while  permitted  to  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nities and  privileges  which  Itrlng  here  be- 
stow. Ample  evidence  has  been  presented 
that  those  persons  resident  in  the  United 
States,  covered  by  this  bill,  are  most  anxious 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
while  permitted  to  enjoy  the  opportunities 
of  citizenship,  and  that  only  the  provisions 
of  oiir  present  nationality  law  prevent  them 
from  doing  so.** 

But  H.  B.  40S  again  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  because  at  that  time  we  were  really 
getting  dose  to  the  finish  line  of  our  work 
on  the  general  revision  and  codification  of 
our  Immigration  and  nationality  laws.  In 
my  report  on  that  bill  (H.  R.  5678,  reported 
to  the  House  on  February  14.  19S2)  I  stated 
again,  as  follows: 

"The  committee  strongly  feels  that  the 
remaining  racial  exclusion  clauses  of  our 
Immigration  and  naturalization  laws  should 
be  r^ealed  and  it  has  repeatedly  indicated 
IjB  belief  that  such  repeal  is  long  overdue.** 

I  ha^  repeated  here  this  dry.  Judicial 
language  of  these  two  ofllclal  reports  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  convey  pjerfectly 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  Joined  forces  in 
a  successful  effort  to  enact  into  law  a  stat- 
ute tn  which  Justice,  fairness  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  races  and  aU  peoples 
prevaU — the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  enacted  on  June  27,  1952,  over  the 
President's  veto.  It  is  this  act  that  spelte 
the  end  of  racial  discrimination  in  our  im» 
migration  and  natUmality  policy. 

The  Sewator  Expiaimb  the  Law — ^What  Ex- 
actly Does  the  McCarran- Walter  Act  Do? 
The  Law's  Coauthor  and  Champion  Dis- 
cusses THE  PEINCIFIXS  AND  PROVISIONB 

(By  Senator  Pat  McCarran) 
(About  the  author:  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  Senator  Pat  McCarran 
has  been  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada 
since  1933.  Prior  to  his  service  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  MoCarran  was  associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada  from  1913  to 
1017  and  chief  Justice  of  Nevada's  highest 
tribunal  from  1917  to  1018.  He  received  his 
B.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Nevada 
in  1901,  hts  M.  A.  degree  from  the  same 
university  in  1916  and  was  honored  by  the 
university  with  an  LL.  D.  degree  in  1945,  He 
was  awarded  an  LL.  D.  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity in  1943.) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  greet  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Citizen.  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  this  holiday  edition  of 
the  Pacific  Citizen  should  be  devoted  to  a 
review  and  commenaoration  of  recent 
achievements  In  the  field  of  immigration 
and  naturalization.  A  real  victory  has  been 
won.  and  the  fruits  of  that  victory  are  even 
now  in  sight.  The  new  inunlgratlon  and 
nationality  law  that  goes  into  effect  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  at  that  time  thousands 
of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  living  In 
this  country,  who  have  heretofore  been  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Government  of  their  adopted  country,  will 
become  eligible  to  become  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  But,  lest  you 
think  that  success  has  been  achieved  with- 
out struggle  and  without  the  faithful  co- 
operation and  backing  of  numerous  liatri- 
otlc  men  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
Japanese -American  Citizens  League,  let  us 
retrace  the  issues  and  events  whiCh  led  to 
the  enactment,  over  a  Presidential  veto,  of 
the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  first  immigration  law  was  passed  in 
1798.     Since    that    date    2    compreheo^lve 
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Immigration  laws,  mort  than  200  additional 
legifllative  enactment*,  great  lumbers  or 
treaties.  Executive  orders,  proclamations, 
rules,  regulations,  and  operating  Instructions 
Iiave  found  their  way  Into  the  Inunlgratlon 
field,  maUng  a  hodgepodge  oX  legalistic  con- 
fusion out  of  our  immigration  system. 

BITCATtOM    OOHTaOMTlNO    STTBCOMMTTrBB 

That  is  the  situation  which  confrraited 
the  subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate which  was  appointed  In  1947  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of  our  entire 
immigration  system.  The  result  erf  that  in- 
vestlgation  represents  an  achievement  never 
before  accomplished  in  our  history — the  revi- 
sion and  codification  of  all  the  icomlgration 
and  naturalization  laws.  The  new  law  was 
not  hastily  conceived.  It  is,  rather,  the  re- 
sult of  an  intensive  study  which  took  more 
than  2^  years  to  complete.  The  subcom- 
mittee reviewed  not  only  the  history  of  the 
Immigration  policy  of  the  United  States  but 
the  immigration  policies  of  other  coxmtrlee 
as  well.  It  delved  into  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  international  migrations  and 
the  problems  of  population  and  natural  re- 
sources. A  study  was  made  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  popiilatlon  of  the  United 
States,  Insofar  as  they  were  related  to  our 
« Immigration  and  naturalization  systdm,  and 
of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Oov- 
emment  agencies  which  were  concerned  with 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws.  Finally. 
Judicial  and  administrative  interpretations 
of  ova  laws  were  taken  into  account,  and 
advice  was  sought  from  both  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  interested  in 
or  having  anything  to  do  with  immigration 
and  naturalization. 

The  study  and  Investigation  disclosed 
many  inequities,  weaknesses,  loopholes,  and 
inconsistencies  in  our  laws  as  they  then 
existed,  and  I  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  Infirmities  have  been  remedies  by 
the  llcCarran-Walter  Act. 

8.  3455  tmaoDtrciD 

Simultaneously  with  the  filing  on  April  20, 
1960.  of  a  comprehensive  re{>ort  by  the  sub- 
committee on  our  inunlgratlon  and  national- 
ity system  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate  S.  3455 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  which  provided 
for  the  repeal  of  all  the  immigration  and 
nationality  laws  and  the  enactment  of  one 
completely  revised  immigration  and  nation- 
ality code. 

Msmy  months  of  tedious  work  were  de- 
Toted  to  the  preparation  of  S.  3455,  and  it 
went  through  several  drafts  before  it  was 
Introduced.  In  that  work  I  was  assisted 
t>y  not  only  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  also  by  experts  from  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Visa  and 
Passport  Divisions  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Following  that,  copies  of  th4  bill  were 
circulated  to  interested  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  for  study  and 
oonunent. 

In  the  coYirse  of  numerous  conferences 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  the  various 
suggestions  and  analyses  by  these  inter- 
ested parties  were  considered  and  S.  3455 
was  further  refined  and  each  of  the  thou- 
sands of  pM-ovislons  was  checked  and  re- 
checked.  Thereafter,  on  January  29,  1951, 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  S.  716,  which 
was  a  refinement  and  modification  of  my 
original  bill  S.  3455. 

COMPANION  mu.  nrrmoDucKD 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  chairman  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive FSANciB  B.  Walter,  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  in  the  House,  H.  R.  2379,  which, 
with  only  a  few  slight  changes,  was  Identical 
to  my  bill. 

Extensive  Joint  public  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 


gress on  S.  716  and  H.  R.  2379,  and  on  H.  R. 
2816.  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
EicANTTAi.  CxiJ.XH.  whiCh  was  a  copy  of  my 
bill  with  certain  changes.  At  these  hearings, 
more  than  100  patriotic,  religious,  and  civic 
organizations  endorsed  the  bill  and  gave 
their  wholehearted  support  to  the  policies 
enunciated  therein. 

Following  these  extensive  Joint  public 
hearings,  S.  716  was  further  refined  and  on 
August  27,  1951,  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
S.  2058.  which  was  a  refinement  of  S.  716, 
and  Representative  WALTxa  introduced  a 
companion  House  bill,  H.  R.  5678.  Finally, 
in  1952.  S.  2550,  which  embodied  the  pro- 
visions of  8.  2055,  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  a  substi- 
tute in  lieu  of  S.  2055.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  reported  out  the  Hoiise 
companion  bUl,  H.  R.  6678,  and  on  April  26. 
1952,  passed  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  206  for  and  68  against.  The  Senate  fol- 
lowed suit,  but  the  President  vetoed  the 
measure.  Again  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  legislation,  and  the  Senate 
added  its  verdict  by  voting  to  override  the 
veto. 

TSXinNDOUS  AMOITNT  OF  WOKK 

This  brief  rteum6  gives  only  a  hint  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  and  care  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  legislation,  but 
even  now  it  is  being  subjected  to  guerrilla 
attacks  by  certain  radical  groups  in  this 
country.  Let  me  reiterate  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  product  of  any  one  mind; 
nor  does  It  represent  the  views  of  any  one 
particular  school  of  thought  in  this  highly 
controversial  field.  Rather,  it  represents  the 
composite  thinking  of  many  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  individuals,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Oovemment,  which  are  concerned  with 
this  vital  subject. 

What  does  this  legislation  do?  If  it  did 
nothing  more  than  eliminate  the  deadwood 
from  our  present  laws  and  integrate  into  one 
legislative  enactment  all  of  the  remaining 
provisions,  it  would  have  been  worth  the 
time  and  effort  which  have  gone  into  its 
preptu-atlon  and  passage.  But,  it  does  much 
more  than  that.  Changes  have  been  made, 
but  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  change.  It 
was  our  policy  not  to  change  those  provl- 
si(ms  of  the  old  law  which  had  proven  to  b« 
sound. 

TRX  CAXOINAL   PklNCIPLB 

The  cardinal  principle  which  gvilded  us  in 
determining  the  provisions  of  the  present  act 
was  simply  this:  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  must  be  served. 
Consistent  with  that  principle,  the  deadwood 
was  removed,  the  loopholes  were  plugged,  and 
Inequities  and  discriminations  in  the  system 
were  removed. 

The  new  law  retains  the  national  origin 
quota  formula  as  the  basis  tor  oui  quanti- 
tative restriction  of  immigration  to  this 
country.  National  origin  quotas  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  our  immigration  system 
since  their  establishment  in  1929.  Hence, 
the  policy  of  reatrictlve  and  controlled  im- 
migration is  continued  in  effect,  ^d  quotas 
for  each  country  are  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  a  system  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  maintenance  of  the  relative  composition 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  contribution  by  the  variovis 
nationalities. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
law,  and  one  which  has  caused  rejoicing 
among  Pacific  Citizen  readers,  is  the  repeal 
of  previous  laws  making  certain  racial  groups 
inadmissible  as  permanent  residents  and  in- 
eligible to  citizenship.  The  national  origin 
quota  system  has  been  revised  to  remove 
racial  discriminations  and  discriminations 
based  on  sex.  No  longer  Is  anyone  inadmis- 
sible to  the  United  States  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Hence,  Japan  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  receives  equal  treatment  under 
the  national  origin  quota  system  and  is  as- 
signed a  quota  in  accordance  with  that  sys- 
tem.   This  marks  the  setting  aright  of  a 


situation  which  allowed  Chinese,  last  Indian, 
and  Filipino  immigrants  to  enjoy  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  rights,  while  denying 
them  to  the  peoples  of  Japan.  Korea,  and 
southeast  Asia. 

■acoGMinoM  or  xqvaxjtt 

Recognition  of  their  equality  in  respect  to 
United  States  citizenship  is  now  accorded. 
What  does  this  mean  to  you  in  tsrms  of 
people  you  know?  It  means  that  racial  di»> 
criminations  which  have  kept  mors  than 
80.000  Japanese  resident  aliens  ineligible  for 
naturalization  privileges  have  now  been  cast 
aside.  ^ 

I  am  confident  that  this  reward  for  faith- 
ful service  to  their  adopted  land  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  revered  by  those  patient  immi- 
grants of  Japanese  nativity  who  have  waitsd 
and  served  for  so  long.  Another  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  above  change  in  the  law  makes 
nonquota  status  available  to  spouses  of 
American  citizens,  whether  husband  or  wife. 

Other  significant  changes  made  by  tbs 
McCarran-Walter  Act  are  these: 

1.  Within  the  national  origin  quota  sys- 
tem there  is  establislied  a  system  of  selectlvs 
inmiigration  based  upon  the  needs  of  ths 
United  States.  Under  these  new  provisions, 
60  percent  of  each  quota  will  l>e  made  avail- 
able to  persons  with  special  skills  and  knowl- 
edge whose  services  are  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. Priorities  are  also  established  few  rela- 
tives abroad  of  citiaens  and  lawful  resident 
aliens  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Provisions  are  mads  for  a  mors  thar« 
ough  screening  of  aliens  Booking  to  enter 
the  United  States,  especially  in  the  case  ot 
security  risks.  These  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  subversives,  criminals, 
and  other  undesirables  before  they  enter 
the  country. 

BIBUCIUSAI.    CHANOB 

3.  Structural  changes  are  made  In  the  en- 
forcement agencies  for  greater  efficiency  ptir- 
suant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istrative officials  of  the  enforcement  agencies. 

4.  The  exclusion  and  deportation  proce« 
dures  are  improved. 

6.  The  naturalization  and  denatxirallca- 
tlon  procedures  are  strengthened  to  weed 
out  subversives  and  other  undesirables  from 
citizenship. 

Several  years  ago  an  act  was  psissd  by 
Congress  setting  up  uniform  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  administrative  agencies  in 
holding  certain  hearings.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  new  immigration  act  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  that  law.  This  is  not 
the  case. 

When  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
was  first  enacted  it  was  -contended  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
that  its  administrative  problems  required 
special  procedures  in  connection  with  de- 
portation, so  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  contested  in  the  courts  the 
applicability  of  the  Administrative  Proced- 
lue  Act.  It  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  administrative  hearings  in  de- 
portation cases  must  conform  to  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  Administrative 
Procedxire  Act. 

Following  that,  ths  Justice  Department 
convinced  the  Hotise  Appropriations  Commit* 
tee  that  the  cost  to  the  I>partment  in  fol- 
lowing the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in 
all  deportation  cases  would  be  prohibitive, 
and  the  House  approved  an  appropriations 
bill  rider  which  declared  that  "proceedings 
under  law  relating  to  the  exclusion  or  expul- 
sion of  aliens  shall  hereafter  be  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  *  *  *  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act."  Thus,  deporta- 
tion procedures  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
xirallzation  Service  were  completely  exempted 
from  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

~  BigDWP^ON  TSSMINATBt 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  as  en- 
acted, this  exemption  is  terminated.  The 
procedural  requirements  to  be  followed  In 
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the  eondoct  of  deportation  cases  arc  set  out 
In  detail.  Bicept  for  the  failure  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  dual-examiner  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  I  believe 
tbat  the  procedures  set  fcrth  are  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  pirocedural  rationale 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  impracticability  of  adapting 
the  dual -examiner  system  to  the  deportation 
procedures  has  been  demonstrated,  and  in  its 
place  special  methods  have  been  outlined  by 
Congress,  thus  overcoming  the  objection  of  a 
blanket  exemption  followed  by  the  agency 
setting  up  its  own  procedures. 

America  Is  indebted  to  organlcatiaDS  such 
as  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
for  the  great  service  which  they  rendered  all 
during  the  investigation,  the  hearings,  and 
the  congressional  fight  in  connection  with 
the  passage  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 


a  oasAT  Rxp  roawA 
This  piece  of  legislation  was  recognized  for 
what  it  was:  A  great  step  forward  in  terms 
of  legislation,  in  terms  of  Americanism,  and 
in  terms  of  human  relations.  Biay  Ood  al- 
ways give  us  the  courage  to  face  up  to  and 
solve  such  knotty  problenui  as  these  with  the 
same  wisdom  and  nobility  of  purpose  as  has 
characterized  the  deliberations  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
thus  making  possible  the  happiest  Christ- 
mas Eve  many  of  our  Japanese-American 
friends  will  ever  knew. 

A  27-T«Aa-Ou)  Vow  Is  FtJi.miB>— T  Retoicb 
Equally  That  Oua  CotnrraT  Has  Pbovsn 
That  It  Is  Wobtht  of  Tou." 
(By  WALTxa  H.  Jtn»,  Member  of  Congress) 
(When  Cbngress  conveiies  next  year.  Dr. 
Waltss  H.  Jttdd  will  be  representing  Minne- 
sota's   Fifth    Congressional   District   in   the 
Hoxise  for  his  sixth  eonsticutive  term.     He 
was  a  medical  missionary   In  China  for  10 
years    prior    to    his    election    to    Congress. 
Scholarly,  earnest,  hardworking,  and  a  fluent 
speaker.  Dr.  Jxtdo  Is  the  prototype  ot  an  ideal 
Congressman.) 

Ons  of  the  most  tanportant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation passed  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress was  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  the  first 
ocKUflcation  and  comprehensive  revision  of 
otirw  immigration  and  naturaUaation  laws 
since  1924. 

I  worked  for  It  and  tvged  its  passage  over 
the  President's  veto.  I  shall  do  my  best  in 
the  new  administration  to  see  that  it  is  ad- 
ministered sympathetically,  with  a  severe 
desire  to  make  it  succeed  rather  than  to  make 
it  faU. 

If  actual  operation  Indicates  that  there  is 
anything  basically  wrong,  unfair,  or  unwork- 
able in  the  act.  I  shall  support  legislation  to 
correct  any  such  demonr:rated  wrong. 

But  I  will  oppose  strongly  any  attempt  to 
repeal  it,  because  it  represents  a  vast  net 
Improvement  over  previous  law. 

aAwssT  uucaumtATioir 
To  vote  against  the  act  would  have  been 
to  vote  for  retaining  the  rawest  kind  of  racial 
discrimination — the  racially  ineligible  pro- 
visions of  our  immigration  laws.  These  were 
the  biggest  single  caxise  of  Japan's  succumb- 
ing to  militarism  and  her  war  sgalnst  the 
United  States.  They  furnished  communism 
with  its  most  powerful  propaganda  weapon 
in  turning  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
Asia  against  us. 

For  27  years  I  have  been  working  for  the 
correction  of  this  long-standing  act  of  in- 
justice and  unwisdom  by  our  country. 

When  I  was  first  in  Japan  in  1925  on  my 
way  to  China  where  I  was  to  serve  until  1938 
as  a  medical  missionary,  I  saw  what  the  1924 
Exclusion  Act  had  done  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple— the  numb  shock,  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  western  friend  ^hlch.  only  a  year  before, 
had  aided  them  so  promptly  and  so  gener- 
oxisly  after  the  great  Tokyo-Tokahama  earth- 
quake; the  discrediting  of  the  forces  of  lib- 


eralism seeking  to  orient  Japan  toward  west- 
em  democracy;  and  the  taming  of  millions 
of  hinrt  and  despairing  Japanese  toward  the 
militarists  and  their  doctrine  that  the  West 

understood  and  respected  only  brute  force 

therefore.  Japan  must  resort  to  arms  and  ooo- 
quest. 

SNTBtXD  ooNoaass 

When  I  entered  Congress  in  January  1943. 
I  warned  in  my  first  committee  appearance, 
in  February,  that  there  would  not  be  peace 
in  the  Pacific  until  this  historic  injustice 
was  removed.  As  the  first  step,  and  a  neces- 
sary one.  if  we  expected  our  Chinese  allies 
to  keep  on  fighUng  against  Japan  in  their 
.  near  exhaustion,  I  tirged  repeal  of  the  ex- 
clusion laws  with  respect  to  the  Chinese. 

As  the  hearings  show,  I  stated  my  view 
that  "a  comprehensive  overhauling  of  our 
immigration  laws  to  remove  all  discrimina- 
tion was  better,  if  it  could  be  done,  than 
to  alter  them  by  patchwork,  such  as  a  bill 
applying  only  to  the  Chinese  would  be." 

But  it  was  clear  that  such  a  revision  was 
unattainable  at  a  time  when  Japan  was 
at  war^wlth  us.  and  American  official  and 
public  opinion  had  thrown  all  Japanese 
aliens  and  even  their  American -citizen  chil- 
dren into  concentration  camps  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

POSSIBLX  STKPS 

So.  I  worked  out  and  submitted  to  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
xnallsation  a  series  of  eight  possible  other 
steps  it  could  take — see  pages  14V-149  of 
the  hearings.  May  26.  1943 — which  ranged 
from  the  least  to  the  most  comprehensive. 

First,  mere  repeal  of  the  15  exclusion  laws 
passed  between  1882  and  1914,  applying  only 
to  the  Chinese.  This  would  move  the  Chi- 
nese up  to  the  level  where  the  Japanese  and 
other  Asians  were.  It  would  not  heal  the 
wounds,  but  rub  salt  in  them — unless  ac- 
companied by  additional  steps  sxich  as: 

Second,  making  Chinese  who  had  been 
legally  admitted  to  the  country  for  perma- 
nent residence  eligible  for  naturalisation; 
or,  in  addition. 

Third,  allowing  Chinese  immigrants  to  be 
admitted  on  a  quota  l>a&ls,  the  quota  being 
only  slightly  over  100  a  year;  or 

Fourth,  extension  of  natxiralization  and 
immigration  privileges  on  a  quota  basis  to 
itattves  of  countries  which  were  members 
of  the  new  United  Nations  Organization. 
Just  being  developed.  This  would  add  only 
China  and  India  at  that  time  but  it  would 
establish  a  formula  whereby  other  Asian 
peoples  could  become  eligible  later;   or 

XXTEND    PaiVOXCKS 

Fifth,  extension  of  the  same  privileges  to 
natives  of  countries  that  were  independent 
and  cobelUgerent  or  friendly.  This  would 
add  only  China  at  the  time,  which  was  all 
public  opinion  would  support,  but  it  would 
establish  a  formula  whereby,  for  example,  the 
Filipinos,  Indians,  and  Koreans  would  be- 
come eligible  when  they  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Japanese  would  become 
eligible  when  Japan  was  no  longer  an  enemy 
nation.  This  was  the  formula  the  committee 
eventually  selected. 

My  sixth  suggestion  was,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  to  assign  a  quota  of  50  or  100  im- 
migrants a  year  to  each  of  the  four  main 
colonial  sjrstems  in  the  Far  East — ^British, 
French.  Dutch,  and  Portuguese. 

Seventh,  fomr  possible  formulas  were  pro- 
posed for  charging  persons  of  Asian  ancestry 
to  the  quotas  of  Asian  countries.  This  was 
to  get  around  the  objection  that,  for  ex- 
ample, Chinese  bom  in  Latin  America  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  come  in  without  re- 
strictions because  there  are  no  quota  limita- 
tions on  natives  of  independent  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

■QTTAUTT  or  STATOS 

Slghth,  a  proposal  to  achieve  full  equality 
at  status  by  making  all  Immigrants  to  the 
United   States,   not  just   those   from   Asia, 


chargeable  to  the  country  to  which  they 
or  the .  race  to  which  they  belong  are 
indigenous. 

As  stated  above,  the  House  committee 
adopted  the  fifth  formula,  and  under  it  Con- 
gress passed  in  October  1943  thte  bill  grant- 
ing immigration  and  naturalization  privi- 
leges to  Chinees  persons  and  persons  of 
Chinese  descent. 

Even  then  some  "liberals"  opposed  the  act 
"because  it  did  not  go  far  enough" — fore- 
shadowing similar  opposition  now  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  because  it  does  not  do 
all  they  want.  But  I  was  sure  then  as  now 
that  it  is  far  better  to  take  what  you  can 
get  that  is  good  than  to  get  nothing,  because 
what  you  can  get  is  not  perfect.  The  fact 
was  that  the  camel's  nose  was  vmder  the 
tent.  The  wall  of  total  exclxision  had  bten 
breached.  America  was  on  the  way  to  right- 
ing what  had  been  not  only  a  great  wron^ 
but  also  a  tragic  mistake  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  national  interests  and  security. 


BSITK  AUTX  I 

The  next  thing  wss  to  keep  the  Issue  a^ve. 
On  a  Nation-wide  and  international  town- 
meeting  l»t>adeast  in  October  1943  I  urged 
ending  our  racial  exclusion  policies  as  an 
essential  step  in  bow  to  deal  with  Ja|)an 
after  the  war  in  order  to  win  the  p>eace. 

In  1946  laws  were  passed  extending  Im- 
migration and  nat\irallz«tiosi  privileges  to 
Indians  and  Filipinos.  They  were  now  inde- 
pendent and  friendly. 

On  December  19,  1947,  I  introduced  the 
first  bill  to  complete  once  and  for  all  the 
taA  of  eliminating  racial  discrimination 
against  persons  of  Asian  ancestry.  It  was 
H.  R.  4824,  "a  bUl  to  provide  the  privilege 
of  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  all  immigrants  having  a 
legal  right  to  permanent  residence  and  to 
place  all  Asiatic  and  Pacific  peoples  on  the 
same  basis  in  immigration  law  as  Chinese 
persons  and  races  indigenous  to  India." 

raAiaix  naa 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  JACL  and 
Its  one-man  prairie  fire  named  Mike  Massoka 
descended  on  Washington.  Unstlntingly  and . 
successfully  he  worked  on  important  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  Members  of  the 
JACL  staff  and  experts  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization made  suggestions  that  wquld 
make  my  bill  more  comprehensive,  and  T,  in- 
troduced an  improved  version,  H.  R.  5004. 

It  was  studied  by  the  subcommittee  head- 
ed then  by  Congressman  Frank  Fellow6,  of 
Maine,  and  in  the  Democratic  Eighty-first 
and  Eighty -second  Congresses,  by  Congress- 
man Francis  Waltcb..  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  subcommittee  added  some  restrictions, 
some  of  which  I  did  not  like  but  which  I 
accepted  as  the  way  to  keep  moving  ahead, 
and  it  was  reintroduced  as  H.  R.  6908;  too 
late  to  be  taken  \^>  by  the  expiring  Eightieth 
Congress.  However  the  groundwork  had  been 
done  and  the  record  compiled.  From  then 
on.  it  was  a  question  of  ways  and  maana. 

povBCRD  anx  1 

I  introduced  the  perfected  bill  as  hI  R. 
199  on  the  first  day  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress in  January  1949.  It  went  to  the  Senate 
where  hearings  were  held  by  the  appropriate 
subcommittee.  However,  because  the  sub- 
committee was  engaged  in  an  over-all  codi- 
fication of  our  immigration  laws,  it  incor- 
porated all  the  features  of  my  bill  in'  its 
omnibus  bill,  reported  out  as  S.  3466  in  Ajpril 
1950.  A  legislative  Jam  in  the  Senate  tH«- 
vented  its  being  brought  up.  > 

So  Congressman  Walter  took  the  first  Sec- 
tion of  my  bill,  H.  R.  199,  the  section  grant- 
ing naturalization  rlghtc  to  the  Issel  and  all 
aliens  legally  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence— and  Introduced  it  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  238. 

It  passed  the  Home  unanimously,  but  some 
other  provisions  not  reUted  to  the  racial 
question  were  added  to  it  in  the  Senate 
which  caused  the  President  to  veto  it.    Ik 
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was  passed  by  the  Hoxue  over  his  Teto.  but 
the  majority  leMtor  of  the  Senate  failed. 
despite  hU  promise,  to  bring  It  up  for  vote 

thare. 

So  In  the  Bghty-second  Congttat  we 
started  over  a^ain.  A  Joint  House  and  Senate 
subcommittee  perfected  and  reported  out  iU 
omnibus  biU,  now  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
It  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  vetoed  by  the 
President,  and  finally  passed  over  his  veto, 
after  many  anxious  moments  and  heroic 
efforts  by  many  people  of  many  races  and 
both  political  parties. 

A  vow  I  made  in  1025  had  been  fulfilled. 

PROVISIONS  INCOBPOBATKS 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  Incorporated  all 
the  provisions  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  199.  to  remove 
racial  discrimination  from  our  Immigration 
and  natiirallzatlon  laws.  These  provisions 
are  the  only  civil-rights  legislation  enacted 
In  recent  Congresses.  I  am  proud  of  that 
accomplishment. 

The  new  law  does  not  treat  persons  of 
Asian  ancestry  quite  the  same  as  those  of 
the  white,  Negro,  and  American  Indian  races 
In  that  immigrants  of  the  latter  races  are 
charged  to  the  quota  of  the  coimtry  of  their 
birth,  whereas  the  former,  no  matter  where 
bom,  are  charged  to  the  quota  of  the  country 
or  area  in  Asia  to  which  they  are  attribu- 
table by  as  much  as  one-half  of  their  an- 
cestry. But  no  group  of  Asians  has  protested 
this.  All  of  them  welcome  it  because  it  is 
•uch  a  great  f<Mward  step  from  prevloiis  law. 

Naturally,  I  would  have  preferred  and  I 
tried  my  best  to  have  my  own  bill,  dealing 
solely  with  this  racial  discrimination  issue, 
passed  separately  rather  than  as  part  of  the 
omnibus  measure  which  in  addition  has 
scores  of  other  provisions,  some  at  which  are 
so  complicated  that  probably  only  a  period 
of  actual  testing  can  prove  how  they  actually 
work  out. 

But  when  I  could  not  get  my  own  bill 
passed  separately  by  the  Senate,  I  supported 
the  omnlbvu  bill.  It  did  remove  racial  dis- 
crimination from  onu  Immigration  laws.  To 
vote  against  It  was  to  vote  to  continue  the 
cruelest  and  most  indefensible  kind  of  racial 
discrimination — a  completely  Illiberal  coiirse. 

WXAXXST   SPOT 

Fco*  racial  discrimination  here  at  home  and 
In  our  dealings  with  other  peoples  is  the 
weakest  spot  in  America's  armor.  Let  no 
white  American  have  any  illusion  about  the 
importance  of  this  issue.  The  colored  peo- 
ples around  the  world  outnumber  the  white 
peoples  two  to  one.  They  can  outwork  and 
undereat  any  white  man.  They  will  out- 
endiire  him  and  out-siiffer  him  and  out- 
breed  him.  They  will  win  out,  if  out  ene- 
mies succeed  in  uniting  them  against 
America,  and  I  fear  they  will,  should  we  as  a 
Nation  continue  much  longer  on  our  statute 
books  Immigration  laws  that  publicly  insult 
and  stigmatize  friendly  peoples  by  denying 
Justice  and  equal  status  as  human  beings 
for  those  whose  skins  happen  to  be  yellow 
or  brown. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  Is  not  a  com- 
plete solution  to  all  our  immigration  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  an  enormoxis  step  ahead.  We 
can  go  forward  from  here  to  make  addi- 
tional Improvements  to  further  eliminate 
Inequities  which  may  exist. 

It  is  not  yet  possible,  unfortunately,  to 
produce  positively  through  legislation  all  the 
good  and  Justice  and  brotherhood  that  we 
would  like  to  have  in  the  world;  but  the 
least  we  can  do.  and  I  know  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  will  continue  to  strive  mightily 
to  this  end,  is  to  remove  the  negative  acts 
of  injustice  that  exist  in  some  of  ovir  laws 
and  in  too  many  of  our  dealings  with  one 
another. 

BrMAH  DiainTT 

As  a  free  people  we  have  based  our  Insti- 
tutions and  ideology  of  government  on  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  every  hximan  being.  To 
atheistic  commiinism,  individual  human  be- 
ings are  no  more  important  than  mosquitoes 
•re  to  us.    They  are  Jtist  the  smartest  of  the 


animals:  then  Is  &o  stich  thing  as  s  spiritual 
being.  To  us,  human  beings  are  precious 
because  they  are  children  of  Ood,  and  all  are 
equally  precious  in  His  sight,  and  therefore 
must  be  equal  before  the  law. 

It  is  in  this  belief  that  I  have  fought,  and 
will  continue  to  light,  whether  In  public  life 
or  as  a  private  citizen,  for  those  laws  which 
are  right  and  Just  to  all  men  of  every  race 
and  color. 

As  for  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  it  should 
be  used  for  a  period  before  trying  to  amend 
it.  Then,  any  Inequities  or  any  undesirable 
provisions  that  may  be  in  it  will  have  been 
demonstrated  for  aU  to  see.  Proper  correc- 
tive action  can  be  obtained  with  relative 
ease  when  need  for  it  is  proved  to  exist. 

BXJOICB 

I  rejoice  with  all  those  of  Japanese  ances- 
try who  are  American  citizens  or  citizens- 
to-be  over  this  long-delayed  righting  of  a 
long-standing  wrong.  It  was  the  unswerv- 
ing devotion  of  the  Nisei  to  their  country 
and  their  faith  in  It  when  it  did  not  have 
faith  in  them  which  contributed  most  to  the 
early  achievement  of  this  goal.  For  it  proved 
the  quality  of  their  parents,  the  Issei.  No 
one  could  doubt  or  deny  that  they  had 
brought  up  their  children  to  give  undivided 
loyalty  and  service  to  the  United  States  as 
their  native  land.  I  congratulate  you  all  on 
the  way  you  have  proved  yo\irselves  worthy 
of  it. 

I  rejoice  equally  that  ovir  country  by  this 
act  of  Justice  has  proven  that  it  is  worthy 
of  you. 


The  American  School  Teackor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVCS 
Tuesday.  Januarn  13. 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
group  within  our  national  life  makes  a 
more  vital  contribution  to  the  future 
welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation  than 
do  the  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  they  serve  In  a  one-room  ele- 
mentary school  in  an  isolated  rural  com- 
munity or  in  a  modem  university,  they 
are  charged  with  the  all-Important  task 
of  educating  our  children.  Prom  the 
time  a  child  enters  school  until  he  finally 
completes  his  education  upon  his  gradu- 
ation from  college,  he  is  guided  by  his 
parents  and  his  teachers.  Each  exerts 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  his  whole 
future,  the  development  of  his  character, 
the  choice  of  his  career,  and  his  ultimate 
success  as  a  substantial  citizen  in  his 
communlt3r>N^^ 

Too  few  01^  really  realize  the  full 
importance  of  our  teachers  who  labor 
unceasingly  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  America.  Only  through  knowledge, 
study,  and  training  have  the  tremen- 
dous advances  been  made  in  the  last  few 
decades  in  scientific  invention  and  dis- 
covery. These  developments,  including 
atomic  energy  and  the  revolutionary  ad- 
vances for  the  benefit  of  mankind  which 
are  expected  from  this  new  source  of 
power  when  it  can  finally  be  developed 
for  peacetime  uses,  would  not  have  been 
possible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  education  which  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  men 
and  women  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  teaching  profession. 


Our  teachers  today  are  able.  In  addi- 
tion to  preparing  our  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  into  the  btisiness  of  the 
Nation  providing  trained  and  efficient 
workers  in  every  field,  to  interest  our 
young  people  in  the  technological,  so- 
ciological, and  political  problems,  both 
international  and  domestic,  which  we 
now  face,  and  to  prepare  them  to  enter 
fields  of  research  where  the  future  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  must  be  found. 

Most  Important,  our  teachers  are 
charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of 
instilling  in  our  children  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and  individual  liberty. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  our  United 
States  in  the  world  today  is  the  false, 
doctrine  of  communism  with  its  vast 
army  of  propagandists  who  are  con- 
stantly at  work  to  capture  the  minds  of 
America's  youth  and  convert  them  to 
the  Communist  cause. 

Guarding  against  this  encroachment 
of  commutiism,  constantly  at  war  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  from  the  Communist 
lies,  are  the  teachers  of  America  who 
debunk  the  Communist  propaganda  and 
teach  the  ti-uth  about  the  American  way 
of  life  as  compared  with  the  slavery 
which  exists  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  preservation  of  oxir  American  her- 
itage of  freedom  will  be  secure  so  long 
as  our  children  are  guided  by  the  loyal 
Americans  who  serve  all  of  us  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

We  owe  these  teachers  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  services  above  and  beyond 
the  prescribed  duties  of  their  profession, 
often  involving  long  hours  of  labor  and 
personal  sacrifice  with  Inadfiquatu  com- 
pensation. 

In  recognition  of  the  imt)ortant  terv- 
ice  rendered  to  the  United  States  by 
our  teachers.  I  have  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  58,  a  bill  which  will 
designate  the  first  Simday  of  June  of 
each  year  as  National  Teachers  Day. 
On  this  day,  appropriate  cei^monies 
would  be  held  In  honor  of  our  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  we  could 
all  Join  in  expressing  publicly  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  Join  me  in  supporting  a 
resolution  to  establish  National  Teach- 
ers Day  so  that  action  may  be  taken 
on  this  legislation  in  time  so  that  the 
fij-st  National  Teachers  Day  may  be  ob- 
served in  June  of  1953. 
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here  with  a  fine  delegation  of  outBtand-     l«l«.  b*  moved  up  to  the  sute  senate    Re     nn  a  vniimfonr  ^tu^  fK-«.  *  ~     i.. 
ing  members  of  his  party  from  Brooklyn     ^  <mt  by  a  f ew^rote.  m  the  i9ao^dS     SL£     i^t^  ^.ISSh^t  ^T!J^*^ 
*.r^..**^i^«f-  i«   fK^  i«-.,^,«»<««  ^#     landslide,  however,  and  n.v»  r.t»r«Jrv5     °^-    ^  ^^^  connection  I  include  an 


ii; 


Kenaetli  F.  SathcrlaBd,  We  Salate  Toi 


EXTO2JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HXW  TOKK 

IN  THB  HOtTSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Ml*.  Speaker.  Brooklyn 
Is  indeed  proud  of  the  leadership  of  both 
major  parties  of  our  borough.  I  will,  of 
course,  be  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  to  Washington.  D.  C,  today 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
honorable  John  Crews^  who  has  come 


to  participate  in  the  inauguration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Coincident  with 
his  departure  from  home— perhaps  as  a 
friendly  warning  to  look  to  his  laurels — 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  cho»e  his  Democratic 
counterpart  as  Brookl.7n's  Man  of  the 
Week. 

Kenneth  F.  Sutherla:3d.  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Kings  Coimty. 
has  been  known  to  me  rather  Intbnately 
for  a  long  time.  We  liave  lived  in  the 
same  congressional  distilct  for  more 
than  40  years.  I  know  his  neighbors,  his 
friends,  and  his  political  opponents.  He 
is  admired  and  respectttd  by  all. 

Throughout  his  life  he  has  preached 
that  politics  is  a  business-athe  business 
of  government — and  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  that  business.  He  readily  admits 
he  is  a  politician,  which  he  defines  as  a 
public  servant.  He  Is  the  ideal  public 
servant — honest,  able,  and  diligent. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  herewith  the 
following  fine  article  about  him  written 
by  Richard  J.  Roth  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Brooklyn  Eagle; 

BaooKLTH's  Maw  or  tbs  Wknc — Politics  Ou> 
SToar  TO  New  Lkaob 

(By  Richard  J.  Roth) 

According  to  Kenneth  P.  Sutherland,  who 
has  been  a  political  powtnr  longer  than  any 
other  contemporary  figure  in  BroolLlyn  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  politics  Isnt  what  it  used  to  be. 

''Politics  is  a  strange  busineas — cmd  it  is  a 
business  now,  not  a  game,"  the  new  county 
Democratic  leader  remarked  the  other  day. 
"Years  ago  it  was  a  case  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Today  it's  more  a  matter  oC  match- 
ing inteUeeU." 

This  change  in  emphasis  doesnt  disturb 
Kenny  Sutherland.  Brought  up  in  a  family 
which  boasted  a  number  of  politicians,  he  s 
been  playing  the  game  and  engaged  in  the 
political  business  with  equal  success  all  his 
adult  life.    And  he  loves  it. 

Sutherland,  who  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Coney  Island  in  the  days  when  it  was  really 
an  Island,  has  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
Democrau  in  that  shorefront  area  for  the 
past  34  years.  With  the  retirement  last  year 
of  WUllam  J.  Heffernan.  the  Park  Slope  chief- 
tain, he  became  dean  of  the  Brooklyn  leaders. 
waaix  r«a«T7sim.T  msntsonxd 

More  than  once  in  the  years  he's  been  in 
politics,  the  name  of  Sutherland  cropped  up 
when  there  was  talk  of  a  new  county  leader 
in  the  Democratic  organization.  Although 
he  would  have  always  accepted  the  reins  if 
they  had  been  placed  in  hU  hands,  he  said, 
be  denied  that  he  ever  had  a  great  personal 
ambition  for  the  Job. 

"Whenever  there  was  talk  of  change,  things 
sort  of  gravitated  about  me,"  he  explained. 

Sutherland  was  born  near  the  present  site 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School  on  October 
2,  1888.  His  father,  Joseph  8.  Sutherland, 
was  a  buUding  contractor,  who  originally 
lived  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
where  he  met  and  married  a  neighborhood 
girl,  Margaret  Ellis. 

Toung  Kenny,  whose  uncle,  with  exactly 
the  same  name,  was  Coney  Island  Democratic 
boss  for  many  years,  attended  Public  School 
100  in  Brooklyn.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  when  he  was  12,  he  lived  with  a 
sister  for  a  few  years  in  Boston,  where  he 
attended  Dorchester  High. 

SEEVB)  IN  LBOISLATUaS 

Irst  pubUe  office  came  in  1914,  when  he 

was  appointed  a  deputy  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  a  post  he  held  for  3  years.  Then 
he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  where  he 
•erved  for  one  session.    The  foUowing  year. 


landslide,  however,  and  never  returned  to 
Albany. 

In  1922  Sutherland  was  appointed  by  Mur- 
ray Hulbert,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  as  hla  assistant.  He 
served  in  that  poet  for  14  years  under  five 
presidents  of  the  board,  going  out  of  office— 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  Democrats — when 
Plorello  LadKiardla  led  his  victorious  Pusion 
forces  into  city  hall. 

He  got  his  present  Job.  general  clerk  of  the 
Brooklyn  Supreme  Court,  in  1938.  With  his 
assumption  of  the  eoiinty  leadership,  he 
plans  to  resign. 

"I  intend  to  step  down  as  soon  as  I  com- 
plete the  new  budget  and  take  care  of  a 
number  of  incidental  things  relating  to  the 
coxirt,"  he  said  in  his  office  In  the  antiquated 
court  building.  The  office  Is  so  narrow  that 
you  can't  open  the  front  door  if  one  of  the 
drawers  in  a  filing  case  is  open. 

The  Sutherland  political  career  was 
laimched  in  his  youth  but  he  did  not  come 
into  power  in  Coney  Island  unUl  1919.  when 
he  succeeded  Alderman  John  Dunn  as  six- 
teenth assembly  district  leader. 

LEADEX  or  OTHXS  XXVOLTS 

His  successful  campaign  last  year  against 
Prank  Sinnott's  leadership  was  not  the  first 
time  he  broke  with  the  top  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  1932  he  led  a  revolt  which  forced 
County  Leader  John  McCooey  to  back  Hxa- 
BKET  Lehman  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation and  the  following  year  he  broke  with 
McCooey  to  support  Joseph  V.  McKee's  in- 
Biirgent  mayoralty  bid. 

Sutherland  was  married  in  1917  to  the 
former  Emma  Murtha  and  they  live  at  3709 
Atlantic  Avenue  in  Sea  Gate.  The  Suther- 
lands  have  a  married  daughter.  Virginia 
Connelly,  who  was  a  wartime  Wave  and 
one  grandson,  3  >^ -year -old  Kenneth.  The 
elder  Kenneth  admits  to  beiog  a  doting 
grandfather. 

A    BOBSKMAN    AND    A    0OI.nS 

Horseback  riding  and  golf  are  his  favorite 
diversions  but  the  current  press  of  business 
generally  Umits  bis  physical  recreation  to 
steam  baths  and  massages,  which  he  finds 
Invigorating. 

The  new  leader  disagrees  with  the  farewell 
statement  of  Sinnott.  which  said  that  pros- 
pects of  an  early  Democratic  victory  in  tills 
year's  mayorality  race  are  not  very  good. 

Sutherland  is  very  optimistic  provided  the 
party  ranks  are  solidified  and  the  right  type 
of  candidate  is  selected.  His  nomination? 
If  he  has  a  preference  he's  not  talking 
about  It. 


Why  Gtrnpulsory? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVXS 

Monday.  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy over  social  security,  and  many  per- 
sons have  charged  the  program  with  be- 
ing socialistic.  Without  attempting  u> 
argue  either  side  of  this  controversy,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  concept  of  com- 
pulsory social  security  is  inconsistent 
with  our  free  system  In  this  coimtry. 
This  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  many 
others,  and  I  think  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  might 
well  give  thought  to  making  revisions  m 
the  law  which  would  place  this  program 


editorial  wlilch  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  imder  date  of  Jan- 
uary 13.  1953.    "niis  editorial  contains 
much  food  for  thought.   It  follows;  i 
Why  C0MPU1.SOKT?  { 

A  wcMnan  editor  in  Mississippi  has  saWed 
a  padlock  off  the  door  of  her  newspaper  office 
by  way  of  trying  to  force  the  Oovemmenjt  to 
jaU  hn'  for  nonpayment  ol  the  social-se- 
curity tax.  This  may  not  be  the  best  way  to 
get  a  test  of  dsnstl  tutlonality  of  SocUl  Se- 
curity for  self-employed  persons,  which  ICrs. 
Mary  D.  Cain  says  she  seeks,  but  it  shduld 
point  congressional  attention  to  a  question 
as  to  why  that  appllcati<m  of  old-age  In^ur^ 
ance  «hould  be  compulsory.  | 

The  forced  coverage  of  self-employed  |>er- 
•ons  became  part  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act 
through  the  amendments  of  1950.  A  yery 
reasonable  argument  can  be  made  for  ex- 
tending such  protection  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  people  in  business  for  themselves. 

But  if  there  is  an  area  in  which  traditional 
individualism  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  itself  on  its  own  responsibility  it 
is  the  area  of  small  business  in  America. 
And  If  there  Is  any  group  of  people  most  like- 
ly to  avoid  becoming  public  charges  in  their 
old  age  it  is  those  with  the  resoiirces  and 
stamina  to  be  in  business  for  themselves. 

Consequently,  It  would  be  much  more  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  give  small-buslnesa 
people  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  So- 
cial Security  than  to  try  to  force  It  down 
their  throats.  To  be  svire  the  community 
may  have  to  take  care  of  some  who  fall  la 
business  or  try  unsuccessfully  to  save  foe 
their  own  retirement.  But  those  will  have 
to  be  content  to  live  on  general  relief  rather 
than  an  earned  pension;  and  that  hazard 
would  spur  most  business  folk  to  desiiw  a 
social-security  card. 

There  should  be  some  method  of  exemp* 
tion  in  the  law  for  those  who,  like  Mrs.  Cain 
and  some  others  who  have  protested,  wish 
to  be  on  t^tr  own  responsibiUty.  The  pro- 
vision should  not  be  so  easy  as  to  encourage 
mere  laxity  in  contribution  or  postponeiQent 
of  a  coverage  the  individual  later  will 
But  It  should  be  there. 
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or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  N«W  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'Tuetday.  January  13. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
2^  years  since  we  have  become  eqi- 
broiled  in  the  Korean  conflict.  We  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  a 
great  deal  of  materiel  All  of  us  de- 
plore this  needless  bloodshed  which  was 
brought  on  at  the  instigation  of  Com- 
munist imperialism. 

In  one  way.  however.  Korea  may  prove 
to  be  the  turning  point  of  history  in  the 
great  struggle  against  communism;  Ko- 
rea served  as  the  first  ralljrlng  ground  of 
the  free  world  against  the  forces  of  en- 
slavement and  as  such  it  may  pave  the 
way  and  prepare  the  ground  for  greater 
cooperation  and  unification  of  the  forces 
of  freedom.  i 

A  major  weakness  on  our  part  to  oate 
has  been  that  we  have  been  thinking 
primarily  in  terms  of  guns  and  atomic 
weapons,  but  have  thus  far  failed  to 
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develop  dynamic  Ideas  to  combat  com- 
nranism  whose  false  ideals  still  appeal 
to  rartoW  millions,  particularly  in  Asia. 
Ideas  are  no  less  important  than  weap- 
ons, and  In  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism ttiey  may  prove  to  be  even  more 
Important. 

A  mo«t  interesting  article  dealing  with 
tbia  subject  has  come  to  my  attention 
recently.  It  is  thought-provoking,  chal- 
lenging, and  puts  the  finger  squarely  on 
this  weak  spot.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  devote  the  10 
minutes  it  requires  to  read  this  article, 
they  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  it  in 
thoughts  and  reflections. 

The  article  is  written  by  Keyes  Beech, 
a  veteran  Par  East  correspondent,  now 
holding  a  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
University.  His  article  was  published  in 
the  Miami  Herald  on  December  15.  1952. 
and  reads  as  follows: 

To    CcMCBAT    CioMMxnnsit     AicsucA     Necds 

Dtkamic  ImAS  Moss  Thak  Grms 

(By  Keyes  Beecb) 

Cambkidgk,  Mass. — What  America  needs 
moat  In  A&la  today  U  not  gitns  and  atom 
bombs  but  Ideas  that  will  match  the  dynamic 
appeal  of  fM^Twmnntgm  for  sweep  and  bold- 
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We  f ouffbt  one  war  In  the  Pacific  and  freed 
Asia  from  the  sword  of  Japanese  imperialism. 
Tben  we  turned  our  becks  and  went  home 
Willis  a  new  kind  of  imperialism,  commu- 
nism, flowed  swiftly  into  the  power  Tacuum 
left  by  Japan's  collapse. 

Today  In  Korea  we  are  paying  the  price 
of  our  blindness.  Are  we  going  to  rmeat 
the  same  tragic  error? 

We  have  been  at  war  for  2^  years  and 
have  suffered  more  than  100,000  casualties; 
yet  we  still  havent  made  an  ideological 
tfent  In  most  of  Asia. 

If  and  when  the  Korean  war  does  end,  as 
tt  must,  there  is  grave  danger  that  we  will 
be  standing  around  asking  oxirselTes: 

**What  shall  we  do  now?* 

We  forget  what  Soviet  communism  learned 
so  well  from  the  Prussian  military  writer 
Von  Clausewltz — that  war  Is  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  politics,  not  the  end  Itself.  ' 

We  can  make  more  guns  than  anybody, 
but  guns  aren't  enough.  We  need  Ideas,  but 
when  it  comes  to  producing  ideas  to  combat 
Asian  communism  we  seem  to  be  suflering 
from  mass  hardening  of  the  Intellectual 
arteries. 

The  1983  presidential  campaign,  the  most 
Tocal  In  TJnlted  States  history,  tailed  to  pro- 
duce a  single  new  or  original  idea  for  meet- 
ing Asian  cc«nmunism  on  Ideolo^al 
grounds.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  did  it  pro- 
duce a  new  approach  to  ending  the  Korean 
war. 

It  Is  very  late  In  Asia,  perhaps  too  late. 

Moreover,  the  whole  Asian  problem  is  so 
staggering  In  Its  Immensity,  so  Infinitely 
complex  In  its  variations,  and  ^e  odds 
against  us  so  discouraging  that  one  Instinc- 
tively shrinks  from  It. 

But  unless  the  problem  is  faced,  unless  we 
are  able  to  seize  the  ideological  Initiative 
from  the  Communists,  all  of  Asia  Is  almost 
certainly  going  Communist. 

An  exception  perhaps  is  our  own  special 

eeserre,  Japan.  Japan  is  unique,  for  it  is 
e  only  modern  industrial  society  in  Asia. 
The  Japanese,  who  enjoy  a  relatively  high 
standard  of  living  and  are  traditionally  a 
conservative  people,  are  not  so  easily  seduced 
by  Communist  gull*  as  tbetr  backward  Asian 
brothers. 

But  is  Is  dUDcult  to  see  how  even  stoutly 
anti-Communlat  Japan  can  long  remain  out- 


side the  Commtnrist  orbtt  If  the  re«t  of  Asia 
to  permitted  to  go  Red. 

Democracy  as  we  know  it  is  not  enougjs. 
Except  for  Japan,  where  the  people  can  read 
and  write,  democracy  is  not  •  positive  force 

In  Asia.  

To  millions  of  Asiatics  democracy  repre- 
sents the  way  things  are.  This  Is  because 
the  weetwTi  democracies  have  stood  belilnd 
the  old  order. 

Communism  represents  change.  Ttito  is 
because  communism  wants  to  overthrow  the 
oM  order. 

Thus  conununlsm  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture In  Asia;  democracy,  the  stubborn  obsta- 
cle over  which  the  wave  must  break. 

A  policy   of   containment,   whUe   It   may 

work  in  Europe.  wUl  not  work  In  Asia.  

Europeans  have  something  to  lose  to  oom- 
munlsm;  milUons  of  Asiatics  have  nothing. 

Besides,  containment  is  at  best  a  negative 
poUcy.  What  Asia  demands  is  a  positive 
policy. 

The  reasons  for  otir  faUure  In  Asia  are 
many  and  older  than  most  of  us. 

But  If  Amerlcaiis  must  have  a  scapegoat 
let  them  look  In  the  mirror.  DntU  the  Ko- 
rean war  broke  out.  many  Americans  didn't 
know  whether  Korea  was  an  island  or  a 
country.    Nor  did  they  care. 

Our  trouble  In  China  and  other  Asian 
lands  was  that  we  got  caxight  in  the  path 
of  a  revolution  instead  of  getting  be^iind  it. 
Our  failxire  was  a  failure  of  communica- 
tions. We  dealt  with  governments  and  had 
little  or  no  contact  with  the  governed. 
When  the  governments  feU  we  fell  with 
them. 

We  failed  to  recognize  historic  trends,  or 
If  we  did  recognize  them  we  did  nothing 
about  them. 

We  offered  twentieth  centtiry  democracy 
based  on  an  lnd\istrlal  society  to  Uliterate 
peoples  who  In  many  cases  were  pulling  their 
own  plows. 

And  we  wondered  why  they  dldnt  take  vut 
up. 

The  fires  of  revolution  have  been  smolder- 
ing in  Asia  for  decades.  But  It  was  not 
until  after  World  War  II.  when  pent-up 
nationalism  was  released  by  Japan's  old  cry. 
"Asia  for  the  Asiatics."  that  they  burst  Into 
blaze. 

The  soorces  of  the  present  ferment,  drama- 
tized by  the  blood-letting  In  tortured  Korea, 
are  deep-rooted  In  history — and  nBt  the  kind 
of  history  that  is  made  up  of  treaties  and 
dates  to  be  remembered. 
Rather,  It  Is  the  history  of: 
A  century  at  white  oolonlallsm  that  left  a 
legacy  of  hatred  to  the  brown-skinned  peo- 
ples of  Asia. 

The  crumbling  of  a  decadent  Chinese  civili- 
zation under  the  rude  Impact  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  western  imperialism. 

Japanese  military  expansion  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  floodgatas  of  nationalism. 
The  white  man^  retreat. 
Finally  the  rise  of  a  ruthless  and  dynamic 
force  called  communism  from  the  shattered 
shell  of  the   old  Asian  order. 

The  great  irony  of  the  Chinese  revolution 
was  that  America,  not  Russia,  was  China's 
best  bet  to  lift  Itself  out  of  the  mire  of 
poverty. 

For  it  was  America,  not  Russia,  that  com- 
manded the  vast  tecimology  needed  to  raise 
the  Uvlng  standards  of  China's  4&0.000.000 
people. 

And  it  was  America,  not  Russia,  that  of- 
fered the  workingman  human  dignity  and  a 
better  way  of  life. 

America's  lack  of  a  positive  policy  is 
brought  more  sharply  into  focus  when  we 
consider  events  leading  up  to  ifxe  Korean 
war.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted 
that  our  mistakes  are  much  easier  to  judge 
from  hindsight  and  out  of  context  with  the 
times. 


American  troopa  landed  In  Korea  in  lt45 
with  no  thought  of  remalnlnc  Ahy  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  Japanese 
and  ship  them  home.  Our  troops  were  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  the  Invasion  of  Japan. 

Our  military  government  olBcera  were 
trained  for  Japan,  not  Korea. 

North  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  our 
Russian  aUlea  bad  otber  ideas  aad  a  pro- 
gram. 

"Hie  first  a  years  at  our  stay  In  Kona — we 
were  always  going  to  go  borne  Just  as  soon  aa 
we  oould  unify  the  country — were  harried  by 
Indecision  and  lack  of  planning. 

Korea  was  at  the  short  end  of  the  supply 
line;  living  conditions  were  poor  even  at  best. 
Korea  became  the  "Siberia  of  the  Par  East" 
for  tdie  Army,  a  dtmipinf  ground  for  tnoom- 
petent  and  superanniiated  colonels. 

A  few  conscientious  Army  oOicerB  and  ct- 
Tlllans  struggled  manfully  sgainst  the  at- 
BMsphere  of  defeatism  and  political  confu- 
sion. 

But  it  was  not  until  niore  than  3  y«ara 
later— when  It  became  apparent  the  Russians 
were  never  going  to  agree  with  us  on  a  uni- 
fied government — that  we  got  going.  Ws 
then  sought  a  program  to  give  South  Kbrea 
some  semblance  of  pollCical  and  eaooDmlc 
stabUlty. 

What  followed  detnonstrated  tba  moral 
problems  of  democracy  in  dealing  with  a 
totalitarian  enemy. 

Both  the  Russians  and  the  Americans  had 
been  demanding  that  each  side  withdraw  Its 
troops  and  leave  Korea  to  Koreans.  In  1948 
the  Rossians  did  pull  out. 

Begardleas  of  whatever  mlagtvlngs  aome  ot 
our  military  man  may  have  bad.  ws  were  la 
no  political  poaltlon  to  stay. 

Moreover,  troop  strength  was  low.  and  the 
Pentagon  felt  it  had  better  use  for  tbe  troops 
in  Korea. 

So  ws  left.  too.  Both  sides  left  behind  a 
native  army.  Ttte  difference  was  that  tha 
Russians  gave  their  side  tanks  and  heavy 
artinery  and  a  few  airplanaa. 

We  refined  to  give  tbe  South  Koreans  slml- 
lar  offensive  weapons  because  we  knew  that 
President  Byngman  Rhee  wanted  to  Invada 
North  Korea. 

(This  fact  was  ofllctally  confirmed  last 
week  when  the  South  Korean  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  candidly  admitted  that  his 
country  dldnt  start  the  Korean  war  because 
we  wouldn't  give  them  the  weapons  to  start 
It.) 

In  the  clamor  for  a  way  out  of  the  Korean 
mess  Americans  seem  to  have  forgotten  an 
Important  fact.  It  is  that  we  are  fighting 
there  for  a  principle. 

Stripped  of  diplomatic  Jargon,  tbm  prin« 
dple  U  that  we  dont  like  to  m«  paopl* 
puahad  around. 

That  Is  in  the  best  American  tradition. 
But  the  question  that  Korea  has  raised  la: 

How  much  are  we  willing  to  pay  for  • 
principle? 

E>e8plte  all  the  casualties  and  sacrifice,  our 
decision  to  fight  In  Korea  could  be  the  t\tm« 
Ing  point  of  history  in  Asia. 

For  we  have  written  In  blood  our  determi- 
nation to  resist  ComnAjnlst  tyranny.  And 
we  have  400,000  Koreans  fighting  on  our  side, 
not  to  mention  Filipinos  and  Siamese. 
The  great,  still  unanswered  question  to: 
How  much  of  an  ideological  impressioB 
has  our  fight  made  on  the  rest  of  Asia? 

If  it  has  made  an  Impression,  there  U  the 
slim  hope  that  Korea  might  be  the  rallying 
ground  for  whatever  antl-Commiuilst  poten- 
tial that  extots  in  Asia. 

But  to  be  anti-Communtot  to  not  enough. 
We  have  to  be  for  something.  That  some- 
thing is  change. 

In  most  at  Asia  aay  change  wUl  be  tor  the 
better. 
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Eil«f7  to  Jadft  Natkui  D.  FcrlmaB  by 
Charles  H.  SUtct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6, 1953 

Sir.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  Include  a 
tribute  paid  a  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  House  by  his  dear  friend 
and  close  associate.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Silver,  president  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
in  New  York,  and  a  great  humanitarian 
and  outstanding  philanthropist.  I  refer 
to  the  late  Honorable  Nathan  D.  Perlman 
who  will  be  remembered  by  many  who 
served  with  him  in  this  body. 

Judge  Perlman  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1920  and 
served  for  three  successive  terms.  He 
represented  what  was  then  the  Four- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  and  which  is  now  the  Nineteenth 
Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  a  city 
magistrate,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  in  New  York.  He 
served  under  Mr.  Silver  as  vice  president 
of  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  He  was  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  a  past  grand  master  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  B'rith  Abra- 
ham, a  trustee  of  the  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  So- 
cieties, and  a  member  of  several  bar  as- 
sociations. 

I  Join  with  my  good  friend.  Charles  H. 
Silver,  in  paying  tribute  to  this  benefac- 
tor of  the  indigent  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  a  really  lovable  character. 

EVLOCT   TO   JVDCK   NaTMAN    D.    PnUCAK   liAOB 

BT  M«.  Craklbb  H.  Silvb 

It  to  with  a  heart  filled  with  deep  emotion 
that  I  am  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  dear  and  close  friend.  Judge 
Nathan  Perlman,  who  has  passed  to  his  re- 
ward. Hto  achievements,  hto  virtues,  hto 
standing  in  the  community,  and  hto  personal 
charm  and  friendliness  were  extolled  with 
eloquence  and  sincerity  at  the  time  of  hto 
passing.  The  shock  of  hto  death  brought 
home  to  all  of  us  with  great  intensity  how 
great  a  loss  the  community  had  suffered. 

I  am  Impelled,  however,  under  the  present 
circumstances  to  tell  you  what  to  In  my  mind 
and  heart  about  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
and  satisfying  experiences  in  my  life,  and 
by  that  I  mean  my  close  association  with 
Judge  Perlman  through  many  years. 

It  to  not  an  easy  matter  for  one  individual 
to  understand  what  transpired  in  the 
thoughts  and  action*  of  another.  Yet  I  have 
a  feeling  that  I  gained  a  fairly  accurate  Idea 
of  how  Judge  Perlman  felt  on  many  matters 
relating  not  only  to  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
but  also  to  other  community  interests. 
There  grew  up  between  us  a  strong  bond  of 
affection  and  an  inner  sense  that  we  under- 
stood each  other  with  greater  depth  than  to 
usually  the  case  with  men  who  are  engaged 
in  the  realization  of  a  common  objective. 

What  impressed  me  more  than  anything 
else  was  hto  unflagging  determination  to 
carry  out  hto  duties  which  he  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  assumed.  He  was  a  volunteer 
worker  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.    He 


wanted  to  be  helpful  because  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  man  to  project  hto  very  being 
by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  helpless, 
to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  indeed  to  all 
mankind. 

I  th^ik  It  to  appropriate  for  me  to  recall 
at  thto  'time  an  Incident  which  was  typical 
of  Judge  Perlnum's  character.  Not  so  long 
before  hto  death,  a  dinner  was  to  be  given 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  directors  of  Beth 
Israel  Hospltel.  Mr.  Herbert  Jaffe.  On  the 
evening  of  thto  occasion,  the  weather  was 
extremely  bad,  in  fact  It  was  one  of  the 
stormiest  nights  of  the  winter.  Judge  Perl- 
man and  I  had  been  Invited  to  attend.  I 
knew  that  he  was  not  feeling  too  well  and 
I  urged  him  to  remain  at  home.  But  he 
insisted  on  joining  me  in  paying  our  respects 
to  Mr.  Jaffe  and  he  rejected  utterly  my  plea 
that  he  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  present. 
Thto  will  give  you  some  idea  of  Judge  Perl- 
man's  wholehearted  warmth  and  sincere  de- 
sire to  do  what  he  felt  was  hto  duty.  Little 
did  any  of  \is  think  that  not  long  afterwards 
he  would  leave  us  forever. 

Thto  to  how  he  felt  in  aU  tilings.  He  was 
a  practical  man.  a  sound  thinker  with  a  pro- 
found dignity  and  himiillty.  whoee  thinking 
and  doing  always  blended  with  sentiment 
and  love  for  hto  fellow  men. 

He  had  a  strong  driving  Impulse,  a  per- 
sonality that  was  at  once  pleaalng.  yet  firm, 
and  In  the  midst  of  hto  manifold  iictivltlea 
he  was  making  a  heroic  fight  against  an  ill- 
ness that  was.ultlnuitely  to  take  him  from  us. 

If  he  knew  how  serlo\isly  Ul  he  was.  he 
certainly  would  not  admit  it.  He  had  a  cour- 
age that  was  rooted  in  a  powerful  inner 
strength;  I  do  not  mean  strength  In  a  physi- 
cal sense,  but  rather  pxuity  of  heart  azul 
Integrity  of  mind.  In  the  last  years  of  lito 
life  he  was  running  against  time,  just  as 
we  all  race  against  that  Inevitabte  factor  of 
life.  But  the  victory  was  his.  for  he  had  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  recognized  in  him  a 
num  of  character  and  an  outstanding  com- 
munal leader. 

Hto  work  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
tnistees  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  as  one  of 
Its  vice  presidents  to  very  well  known  to  the 
public,  but  I  might  say  perhaps  that  I  was 
a  little  closer  to  him  than  others,  for  we 
worked  together  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  I  turned  to  him  for  advice  and  asstot- 
ance  and  he  never  let  me  down. 

As  a  judge  on  the  bench  he  had  much  to 
do.  for  hto  responsibilities  to  the  citizens 
of  thto  city  were  great.  But  somehow  he 
always  found  time  in  a  busy  dally  life  to 
take  a  very  active  and  much  needed  Interest 
in  the  detaUed  conduct  of  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pltaL  He  never — or  rarely  ever — failed  to  be 
present  at  meetings  of  the  board,  when  all 
of  us  Itotened  to  hto  constructive  sugges- 
tions on  every  phase  of  hospital  admintotra- 
tion.  He  was  a  member  of  all  our  important 
conunittees.  He  rei»«8ented  us  at  meetings 
of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
where  he  spoke  In  our  behalf  effectively  and 
successfully.  He  was  In  a  broad  sense  one  of 
our  ambassadors  to  the  federation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  saddest  memories  in 
my  life  was  his  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
addition  to  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  which 
was  named  In  my  honor.  Eto  told  some  of 
our  mutual  friends  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  be  there,  and  I  too  wanted  him  at  my  side. 
I  felt  that  hto  presence  would  be  a  great 
honor  to  me. 

He  had  been  asked  whether  he  would  like 
to  read  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  board, 
and  I  was  told  later  that  he  said,  "I  would 
love  to  do  so."  But  alas,  he  lay  in  a  hospital 
room  In  Beth  Israel,  not  m<n-e  than  500  feet 
from  the  scene  of  the  cornerstone  ceremony, 
stricken  by  hto  last  illness. 

For  me  and  hto  many  friends  hto  absence 
from  tbe  ceremonies  was  heartbreaking,  but  I 


have  a  faint  suspicion  that,  though  hto  body^ 
was  weak,  hto  spirit  was  keen  and  alive, 
knowing  that  thto  ceremony  which  meant  so 
much  tor  Beth  Israel  Hospital  was  going  on. 
He  was  looking  through  the  windows  of  hto 
benevolent  heart  and  we  In  turn  were  utter- 
ing silent  prayers  that  tie  be  spared  for  mm. 

Beth  Israel  has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest 
and  capable  workers.  The  hospital,  in  a 
broad  sense,  stands  as  a  monvunent  to  that 
grave  company  of  pioneers,  and  the  others 
who  foUowed  them,  who  were  Instrumental 
in  creating  a  better  and  greater  Beth  larael 
which  now  serves  the  community  of  over  2.- 
000,000  sou  to. 

We  cannot  place  a  proper  estimate  on  hto 
work  in  behalf  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  then 
are  many  things  that  he  initiated  which  Were 
completed  during  hto  lifetime.  But  there  are 
so  many  other  projects  of  which  he  was  an 
important  part  that  are  now  going  forward, 
the  results  of  which  the  hospital  will  feel  In 
the  years  ahead.  ITie  conduct  of  a  great 
hospital  like  Beth  Israel  to  a  continuing 
jwocess;  each  new  proMem  offers  a  new 
challenge  and  Judge  Perlman  never  hesitated 
to  meet  these  challenges  with  vigor  and 
tinders  tandlng. 

I  lost  a  good  friend;  he  was  torn  away  from 
me  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  th«  height  of 
hto  powers  and  when  all  of  us  at  Beth  I'arael 
needed  him  most.  We  are  liere  to  honor  hto 
beloved  memory  and  tn  doing  so  we  also 
honor  the  Institution  which  was  such  tt  full 
and  noble  part  of  hto  life.  I  am  spealdng  and 
ttilnklng  of  him  today,  but  I  think  of  lilm 
every  day.  As  long  as  there  to  the  breath  of 
life  in  me.  there  shall  never  be  erased  from 
my  mind  and  heart  the  memory  of  hto  f  riend- 
ahlp.  1  was  reading  lltUe  poems  the  other 
day  which  reminded  me  of  Nathan  Perlman. 
They  were  written  by  the  great  Bngltoh  poet. 
William  Wordsworth,  and  two  lines  in  thto 
poem  expressed  with  such  poignant  beauty 
the  character  of  him  whose  memory  we 
honor.    He  wrote: 

"The  best  portions  of  a  man's  life— 
Hto  little  nameless  acts  of  kindness  and 
love." 

We  shall  always  revere  Nathan  Perlman. 
He  has  taken  hto  place  with  that  gallant 
company  who  had  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves to  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  but  who  are 
no  longer  with  us. 

If  he  can  hear  my  voice  today.  I  shal^  say 
to  him  that  we  will  carry  on  just  as  he  would 
have  wanted.  He  stood  with  us  in  the  line 
of  duty  until  the  very  end.  Hto  step  was  firm 
and  hto  spirit  was  eager  and  noble.  He  was 
self-effacing.  The  denial  of  any  desire  for  a 
reward  was  the  very  essence  of  hto  concept  of 
living.  T 

He  left  a  proud  heritage  to  hto  family 'and 
hto  friends,  the  only  heritage  that  to  really 
worthwhile — an  honored  name.  God  rest  hto 
soul. 


Attemiited  Snidde  Giated  bj  Social 
Secnritjr  j 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS  | 
or  i 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS; 

or  icissisaiPFX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  7,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  1312.  which  would  remove  the  in- 
come limitation  which  now  denies  social- 
security  benefits  to  thousands  of  other- 
wise eligible  aged  persons.  This  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
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Conunlttee,  and  I  hope  that  It  wlU  be 
given  the  consideration  It  deserves. 

In  support  of  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
I  Include  an  article  recently  writtwi  by 
Mr.  DeWHt  Emery,  president.  Hattonal 
Small  Business  Men's  Association: 

Attkmftb  StncxDx  Cavskb  bt  Social 
Sbcoutt 

<By  DeWltt  Emery) 
A  71 -year-old  resident  of  Chicago.  Ralph  P. 
LaSelle,  recently  attempted  suicide  by 
•lashing  his  wrists  and  throat  because  he  waa 
peanllesa,  hungry,  had  no  place  to  stay,  and 
bis  eoclal  security  had  been  shut  off. 

What  crime  had  this  old  man  committed 
which  caused  his  social -security  check  to  be 
withheld?  Last  January  and  February  he 
earned  9118  as  a  messenger.  Under  social 
security  he  was  permitted  to  earn  only  $50 
a  month.  So,  since  he  had  earned  too  much. 
^  had  to  be  punished.  As  he  expressed  it 
to  the  Jtidge  after  the  police  had  taken  him 
ftrst  to  the  hospital  and  then  to  court: 

•Tt^sj  called  nM  Inti^  the  field  office  at 
1045  Lawrence  Avenue  and  said  I  would  be 
ptiiiallnttl  a  full  month's  pajrment  for  earning 
$18  too  much  in  January  and  February.  I 
rtidnt  have  any  money,  couldn't  get  a  Job. 
my  landlord  told  me  to  get  out  because  I 
hadn't  paid  my  rent.  I  was  cold,  hungry. 
•ad  there  dldnt  seem  to  be  any  use  trying  to 
•teyaUve." 

lt\e  Judge  figured  out  a  way  to  put  LaBeUe 
Into  the  county  hospital  until  his  next 
•octal -security  check  Is  due.  When  he  gets 
eut.  he  says  hell  try  to  find  a  Job  of  some 
kind  which  wont  pay  him  more  than  $50  • 
month. 

Social  security  Is  the  keystone  of  the  great 
■oelal  progress  which  has  been  made  In  the 
past  ao  years.  It's  the  very  first  of  the  first 
things.  It^s  the  greatest  htjmanltarlan 
achievement  by  any  government  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  banishes  the  want  and 
fear  of  old  age.  At  least  these  are  some  of 
the  claims  made  for  social  security  when  It 
was  being  sold  to  Congreaa  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

If  you  buy  an  Income  poUcy  from  a  private. 
•  free  enterprise.  Insurance  company,  you 
pay  in  so  many  dollars  for  so  many  years, 
•fter  which  you  receive  an  income  of  a  prede- 
termined number  of  dollars  every  nwnth  as 
long  as  you  Ure. 

Two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  paid  the 
last  premium  on  an  Income-at-age  65  policy. 
Be  thought  when  he  took  out  this  policy 
that  he'd  retire  at  6S.  When  the  time  came, 
however,  he  decided  to  keep  on  working. 
Did  that  make  any  difference  on  his  getting 
ixiM  retirement  income?  It  did  not.  He  gets 
a  check  from  the  Insurance  company  every 
month.  The  fact  that  he  is  also  still  getting 
his  full  salary  each  month  hasnt  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  it.  He  has  real  security  because 
he  earned  It  for  himself. 

My  friend  was  not  forced  to  buy  the  Income 
policy.  He  did  it  entirely  on  his  own.  be- 
cause he  wanted  to.  Do  you  have  any  choice 
on  social  seeuiityf  Tou  do  not.  Tou  take 
It  and  pay  for  It  every  month  whether  you 
want  It  or  not.  When  it  comes  time  for  you 
to  cdlect.  you  are  not  a  free  agent  no  matter 
bow  many  years  you  have  p>aid  in  or  how 
mtoeh  you  may  have  paid  each  year.  Toull 
do  exactly  as  the  Ck>vernment  says,  whether 
you  want  to  or  not.  or  you  won't  collect  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREJS 
or 

HON.  L  MENOa  RIVERS 

or  SOTTTH  CASOUaCA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Jantuiry  19.  if  5J . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  talce 
this  opportunity  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  record  of  achievement  of  one  of 
the  South's  outstanding  newspapers,  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 
which  has  just  celebrated  its  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary.  Incor- 
porated below  are  some  facts  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Stskthvg  Oim  Cm  HtmmSD  amb  Futt-Fdhr 
Tmb 

In  observing  today  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  News  and  Courier 
with  a  special  supplement  we  are  trying  to 
do  more  than  tell  the  story  of  a  newspaper. 
The  newspaper's  story  Is  the  story  of  a  re- 
gion, the  history  of  a  people. 

We  have  been  telling  this  story  day  by 
day  since  A.  S.  Wllllngton  and  his  associates 
brought  out  the  first  issue  of  the  Charleston 
Courier.  January  10.  1808.  We  hope  to  be 
telling  It  as  long  as  Charleston  and  the 
region  It  serves  survive. 

Sxirvlval  for  a  century  and  a  half  Is  an 
achievement  In  itself.  Survival  alone  would 
not  be  cause  for  celebration  without  Justi- 
fication. The  News  and  Ootuier  has  sur- 
vived, we  believe,  becaiise  It  has  earned  the 
support  of  readers  and  advertisers.  These 
are  the  masters  It  seeks  to  serve.  They  pay 
for  Its  services  and  are  entitled  to  first  at- 
tention. 

Service  does  not  mean  senrlllty.  There 
are  times  when  the  interests  of  readers  and 
advertisers  may  call  for  plain  speaking.  The 
News  and  Courier  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
plainly  even  though  at  the  moment  what  it 
says  may  seem  to  run  contrary  to  popular 
opinion.  Independent  Judgment  and  the 
courage  of  convictions  are  necessary  to  char- 
acter. These  qualities,  we  realize,  must  be 
tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  like  other 
human  beings  we  can  be  wrong. 

Our  first  150  years  have  been  an  exdtlng 
adventure.  We  have  sriffered  and  pro- 
gressed with  our  people.  We  have  tasted  the 
sweets  of  victory  and  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat. In  sum,  we  have  taken  life  as  It  has 
come  to  us,  trying  to  contribute  our  share  to 
the  general  welfare  with  whatever  talents 
we  possess. 

In  starting  the  second  half  of  our  aecond 
century  we  are  grateful  for  having  attained 
this  age.  We  hope  to  continue  meriting 
public  support.  If  the  day  comes  that  we 
no  longer  deserve  to  Uve  someone  better 
equipped  will  be  on  hand  to  publish  our 
obituary. 

Address  by  Hon.  Heibert  H.  Lekmaa,  of 
New  Y«rk,  Before  Aflaerkao  Jewitk 
Jokt  Distr3>ation  Commhtte 


There  are  many  things  wrong  with  th* 
•odal  security  set-up  which  must  be  cor- 
rected— ru  discuss  some  of  thsoa  In  a  later 
place— but  certainly  one  of  th*  very  fint 
things  the  new  Congress  sboold  do  Is  to 
Chang*  the  law  so  that  when  anyoii*  beoooM* 
eligible  for  the  benefit  he  has  paid  for,  he  or 
his  survivors  wUl  get  that  benefit  Itreepectlv* 
of  anything  els*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MSW  TORS 

IN  THK  SKNAH  op  IBK  DMITSD  8TATB8 

Wed-Miday,  January  21. 1953 

Mr.  I^HMAN.    Ui.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


cently  observed  Its  thirty-eighth  year  of 
rescue,  relief,  resettlement,  and  recon- 
strucUon  activities.  I  delivered  this 
speech  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  January  10. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«b, 
as  follows: 

HXW  LirS  AND  WWCa>OM  TO  ^B>  OtTKtBKKM 

Tonight  we  look  back  upon  S8  years  of 
service  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee— eervlce  to  humanity  and  humanitarian- 
ism. 

I  am  iMx>ud  to  hav*  played  a  part  tn  tha 
activities  of  this  organiatlon.  Uy  associa- 
tion with  Joint  Distribution  Committee  dates 
back  to  lU  very  beginning.  I  was  one  of  lU 
organlaen.  and  In  ■nhaaquent  years  I  served 
as  your  treastirer.  your  vice  chairman,  and 
then  chairman  of  the  reconstruction  com- 
mittee. Thus.  I  know  at  first  haxMl  the  work 
of  Joint  Distribution  Commltte  In  helping 
the  helpless  and  the  vlctlma  of  dlstivss, 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

The  notable  record  of  the  Joint  Dlstrlbu- 
tlon  Cooamittee  Is  written  not  only  In  th* 
oold  numbers  of  dollars  coUacted  and  ttma% 
nor  la  the  simple  total*  of  cases  handle*. 
The  accomplishments  of  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  are  recorded  much  more  vividly 
In  terms  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  who  hav*  been  rescued  from 
terror  and  oppression,  to  b*  glv*n  b*w  life 
and  freedom.  Prom  the  land*  of  the  po- 
grom, from  under  the  shadow  at  the  swaa* 
tlka.  and  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  brought  by 
Joint  Distribution  Conuoittee  to  asylum  and 
seciulty. 

Fast  on  the  trail  of  war.  disaster  and 
tyranny.  Joint  Distribution  Committee  has 
functioned  for  almost  40  y**rs  not  only  as 
the  agent  of  rescue  and  freedom,  but  also 
aa  a  builder  and  rehabiUtator  ot  homan 
live*.  Especially  thoa*  unable  to  car*  for 
themselves — the  refugees,  the  children,  th* 
aged,  the  crippled  and  the  chronlcaUy  ill — 
all  these  have  been  the  concern  of  Joint  Dls- 
trlbntloo  Committee.  The  so-called  hard 
core  of  Europe's  tiprooted  Jews,  those  whom 
no  goveriunental  agency  would  acc^tt  as 
tlielr  responsibility,  were  taken  up  and  cared 
for  by  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  And 
In  the  lin*l«m  coxmtrle*.  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  has  not  only  rescued  thotuands 
of  adults  from  persecution  and  deatii.  but 
has  continued  to  provide  medical  care,  food, 
and  education  for  the  children  still  left  la 
these  lands. 

In  these  and  other  wiys  th*  Joint  Distri- 
bution Committee  has  b*en  th*  •mlssary  ot 
American  hxunanltarianism  to  th*  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  in  all  the  comers  ot 
the  earth. 

In  Israel,  ot  course,  the  work  of  th*  Joint 
Distribution  Commltte*  Is  written  Urge 
acroes  the  face  of  the  land,  not  only  in  terms 
of  past  rescue  activities,  but  also  in  terms 
of  present  rehabilitation.  To  anyone  who 
has  seen,  or  has  heard  described,  the  village 
of  the  blind,  with  Its  busy  basket-weavers, 
its  mattress-makers,  and  its  broom-binders 
no  further  characterisation  Is  needsd  of 
th*  Joint  Distribution  Committee  or  of  th* 
agency  in  Israel,  Malben. 

I  mention  all  these  activities  In  order  to 
translate  into  terms  of  human  lives  what  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  has  done  and 
Is  doing.  In  these  days  it  is  easy  for  the 
meaning  of  individual  lives  and  individual 
suffering  to  be  completely  lost  In  forests  of 
figure*.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  in  these  time*  of  sUtlstlcal 
measurement  to  think  only  in  mssswi  and 
multiples,  and  to  forget  the  Importance  of 
Just  one  human  life. 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Caan- 
mitt**  la  based  on  the  Importano*  of  Just 


OM  fitnal^'riRk^'  The  Idea  of  the  State  of 
Israel  consist*,  among  other  things.  In  a 
belief  in  tiie  right  of  every  Jew  Who  needs 
haven,  who  seeks  home  and  freedom,  to  find 
It  In  Israel.  Thus,  there  is  a  comfdementary 
correspondence  between  the  basic  Mea  ot  th* 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the  baele 
idea  of  Israel.  The  ftinetlons  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  are  not.  of  ooorse, 
exclusively  focused  on  Israel.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  does,  in  fact,  provide  the  eeeen- 
tlal  element  for  reacue  and  asylimi  for  op- 
preesed  and  distressed  Jew*  in  the  world 
today. 

AU.  BtncAMrrr  THSSATsmo  tosat 

Today,  in  fact,  challenges  us  more  greaUy 
than  yesterday.  Today's  need  grows  more 
critical,  not  leas.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Jews 
alone.  I  am  speaking  of  all  humanity,  and 
especially  of  that  portion  of  humanity  which 
wears  the  chains  of  enslavement,  and  that 
portion  ihnaXeatA  by  >m**slwi  and 
enslavement. 

It  is  a  bitter  fact  of  current  history  that 
Individuals  of  Jewish  faith  and  tradition, 
who  were  Hitler's  tragic  scapegoats,  seem 
now  fated  to  draw  th*  ^;Mcial  attention  of 
the  Kreulla. 

The  recent  trials  In  Prague  served  notice 
that  Israel  and  Zionism  are  to  be  made 
pawns  m  the  internal  and  external  poww 
play  of  Ccmmunist  imperialism.  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  are  to  be  intimidated — and 
perhaps  ll<)vldated — while  cooomon  cause  is 
made  with  those  uneasy  leaders  in  Arab 
eountrlee  who  exploit  antt-ZionUm  and 
antlwestemism  as  dlstraetloo*  from  tii*  do- 
mestic miseries  at  the  Arab  peoptea. 

We  miist  prepare,  and  move  to  meet  this 
ehallenge  on  all  fronta.  As  Americans,  we 
are  threatened  In  out  vital  InteresU,  chief 
among  which  are  peace,  •*curtty.  and  sta- 
bility, not  only  In  the  lOddl*  Bast  but  avery- 
where.  As  Jews,  w*  moat  b*  d*eply  moved 
by  this  n«w  msnac*  to  the**  ot  our  common 
faith,  both  in  Israal  and  behind  th*  Iron 
curtain. 

We  must  support  action  on  a  governmental 
level  deeigned  to  preeerve  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  the  Middle  Bast,  and  to 
accelerate  It.  for  the  benefit  of  all  people* 
in  that  area,  and  to  frustrats  th*  Bovlet 
designs  for  fomenting  new  tiatreds,  new  un- 
rest, and  new  vloleno*  in  that  part  of  th* 
world. 

On  a  private  and  organisational  level,  w* 
must  male*  new  efforts  to  forestall,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  persecution  of  Jews  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  such  reaeu*.  r*ltablUtatlon.  and  asylum 
activities  as  *v*nta  raquir*.  And  in  this 
latter  activity,  th*  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee must  play  a  c*ntral  rol*. 

UilllUt  BXit 


vnom  awD  xaruaauBS- 

nOH  POUCIB* 

But  our  concern  with  the  perilous  events 
outside  our  borders  must  not  divert  us  from 
our  problems  at  home.  Indeed,  In  theee  daya, 
our  external  and  internal  problems  are  one 
and  inseparable.  How  we  dispose  of  o\ir  in- 
ternal problems  controls,  to  a  major  extent, 
what  we  can  do  to  meet  o\a  external  dimgers. 

Our  immigration  and  naturalisation  pol- 
icy is  a  ease  In  point.  Oar  poUcy  tn  this 
field,  which  has  been  traditionally  consid- 
ered of  domestic  concern  only,  strongly  af- 
fects not  only  ova  nstional  prestige  abroad 
but  also  the  total  strength  of  our  leadership 
in  vital  matters  of  world  peace  and  security. 

There  has  been,  for  the  past  decade,  an 
intensifying  problem  of  rootless  refugeee  la 
Europe  and  *l**wher*.  Cast  up  by  the  angry 
tides  of  World  War  n,  by  change*  of  bound- 
aries, and  by  th*  forolbl*  tranafars  of  popu- 
lationa.  th***  nisssei  of  r*fug**s  have  Uu>eat- 
eaed,  and  oontinu*  to  tlireaten.  the  economic 
life  and  the  political  sUblllty  of  the  coxin- 
trles  into  which  they  have  been  expeUed 
or  into  which  they  have  fled. 

Conelderable  numbers  of  the**  refugee* 
have  migrated  and  b*Mn  resettied  in  many 
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oooBtrtes  of  ^be  world.  Bom*  have  come  to 
the  United  States,  largely  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  Most 
of  the  Jews  among  theee  refugees  have,  of 
cOarae.  gone  to  Israti. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  make  dear,  espe- 
cially because  of  my  earlier  remarks  about 
the  dangers  which  Jews  behind  the  iron 
curtain  now  confront,  that  my  deep  concern 
with  Immigration  pollciee  Is  not  and  never 
has  been  baaed  on  anticipation  of  benefits 
for  Jews. 

The  number  of  Jews  seeking  immigration 
into  the  United  States  Is.  according  to  aU 
factual  evidence,  very  minimal.  For  thoee 
Jews  who  may  yet  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  satellite  statee.  the  door  to  brael  is 
open  in  eager  welcome. 

No,  Inunigration  is  not  a  Jewish  qxieetion. 
My  feeling  on  the  subject  at  immigration 
is  inspired  by  concern  for  all  refugees  and 
persecutees.  for  the  homeless  and  the  help- 
less of  all  nationalities  and  creeds — ^for  all 
who  seek  asylum  and  opportunity  for  usef\il 
lives.  TlMse  Include  worthy  individuals  in 
the  overpopulated  lands,  such  as  Italy, 
Oreeee.  the  Netherlands,  and  Western  Oer- 
many— individuals  who  could  contribute  to 
the  world's  work  but  who  find  no  place  In 
the  crowded  countries  they  now  inhabit. 
Indeed  today,  theee  people  are  a  heavy  bur- 
den rather  than  an  asset  for  the  countries 
in  question.  There  are  many  lands.  Includ- 
ing the  United  Statea.  where  these  people 
and  their  families  oould  find  roots  and  could 
lend  their  labor  and  talents  to  constructive 
developments:  but  most  countries  wait  upon 
the  leadership  of  the  United  Statee  to  ahow 
tlie  way  in  providing  haven  for  Immigrants. 

All  theee  drcumstanoes  underlie  my  own 
deep  Intereet  in  Immigration.  At  stake  la 
wortd  stabUlty.  At  stake  are  the  Uve*  and 
future  of  millions  of  human  beinga. 

lAst  summer  the  President  appointed  • 
special  commission  to  study  our  Inmiigration 
and  naturalization  policies.  In  recent  days 
that  commission  has  issued  a  comprehensive 
report,  one  of  the  meet  searching  doctunents 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  study.  That 
report  places  in  perspective  the  whole  of 
the  world's  migraticoi  and  inunigration  prob- 
lem. It  analyaee  and  dissects  our  own  Imoal- 
gration  and  naturalUation  policies  from  th* 
viewpoint  of  our  traditions  and  ot  our  pres- 
ent national  needs. 

written  after  months  of  study  and  hear- 
ings, tills  report  characterises  the  preeent 
immigration  and  natxirallaatton  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  laws  which,  and  I  quote: 
*71out  fundamental  American  traditions 
and  Ideals,  display  a  lack  of  faith  In  Amer- 
ica's future,  damage  American  prestige  and 
poeltion  among  other  nations,  and  Ignore  tlM 
leesons  of  tlM  American  way  of  life." 

That  is  the  McCarran  Act  wltich  is  iseiag 
so  described  and  condemned.  It  could  not 
be  more  aptly  put. 

"The  Commission  believes,**  and  again  I 
am  quoting  from  the  report,  "that  our  pres- 
ent immigration  law  ahould  be  completely 
rewritten." 
TB»  Tsaa  xuaT  an  axwatmw  oe  ac'casaaii 

ACT 

Z  recall  that  last  year  a  bar*  handful  of 
us  in  tlM  Senate  opposed  the  MeCarrma  Aet 
with  every  r**ouro*  at  our  oommand;  at  that 
tim*  w*  said  In  substanc*  pr*ol*^  wliaS 
th*  PivsMent's  Ooounlsslon  lias  found  after 
it*  «sliaustive  study.  But  too  few  ilatensd 
last  year;  too  few  were  aroused. 

llM  President's  veto  of  the  MeOanran  Aol 
waa  overridden  by  a  combination  of  8*na- 
tor*.  conatrting  of  some  few  who  were  oon« 
Tlne*d  that  the  McCarran  way  was  the  ri^t 
way,  plus  a  graat  oiany  mor*  who  dldnt 
know  what  the  McCarran  Act  meant  and 
didn't  both«r  to  lUtea  to  tho**  of  us  who 
tried  to  teU  them. 

Now  this  year,  we  have  reason  to  better* 
that  more  Member*  of  the  Congress  wlU 
listen.   More  peopl*  la  this  country  ar*  now 


aroused  and  detemrined  to  ens*  this  aiiauM 
from  our  statute  booka. 

Ab  ot  tikis  moment,  I  do  not  tiiink  w*  have 
siiflcient  strength  in  tlxe  Congress  to  secure 
a  complete  revision  of  the  McCarran  Act. 
We  need  to  Increase  our  strength.  Other- 
wise we  will  get  a  few  minor  repairs  in«t^»<wl 
of  a  complete  oeerhauL  That  would  be  •- 
farce.  Such  a  result  would  set  us  back 
rather  than  move  \is  forward.  But  pubUe 
opinion  can  force  the  complete  rewriting  of 
the  McCarran  Act.  Organizations  like  this 
one,  but  more  of  them,  of  aU  kinds  and 
faiths,  can  Join  in  a  vast  program  of  public 
appeal  and  puhUc  educaticm,  to  fix  thia  lasu* . 
clearly  In  the  mtnds  of  the  people. 

There  la  no  more  Important  issue  on  tiie 
dom^tic  scene.  It  is  vital  to  us  as  American 
cltizegs.  It  is  vital  to  us  as  leaders  of  free- 
dom m  1  the  world.  We  cannot  preach  free- 
dom abk)ad  and  practice  police-state  meth- 
ods at  liome. 

The  denial  of  t\i31  and  equal  Justice  to 
aliens  living  in  this  country  Just  because 
they  are  aliens  must  be  reoaedied  if  we  are  to 
advocate,  in  world  affairs,  equal  Jxistio*.  un- 
der law,  for  all  men  and  nations. 

TlM  distinction  drawn  in  the  McCarran 
Act  between  our  native-bom  and  naturalised 
dtisens — one  standard  for  the  nativ^bom 
and  a  more  Draconian  standard  for  tiif  nat- 
uraliaed — must  be  promptiy  eliminated. 

The  racial  and  national  prejudlo*  with 
which  o\ir  inunlgraUon  laws  az*  permeated 
must  be  eradicated. 

Tne  many  barriers  and  booby  trap*  which 
senseleesly  and  crueUy  impede  the  admission 
of  aliens  into  this  country  mvist  be  struck 
down,  in  favor  of  a  system  wiilch  invites  th* 
most  desirable  Immigration  wlUiin  a  reason- 
able quota  limitation,  while  at  ttte  same  time 
iceeping  guard  againat  the  entry  of  actual 
subveraivas.  spies,  and  saboteurs.  \-       ' . 

This  Is  our  obligation  to  oursrtvee  a*  tmemt- 
leans  and  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  past. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  enable  our  country 
today  to  pursue  the  goals  of  peace,  security, 
and  understanding  among  men.  and  to  pro* 
mote  th*  cause  of  mAgration  and  r*S*tU** 
ment  throughout  the  free  world. 

It  is  our  oUlgation  to  the  purpoees  of  im- 
manity  to  make  our  contribution  to  the 
saving  of  hiunan  beings,  to  tb»  rebuilding  of 
human  Uvea. 

But.  above  aU.  it  Is  our  Obligation  to  th* 
cause  of  freedom  to  rwnove  the  blemishes 
which  the  misbegotten  McCarran  Act  Ixaa 
cast  upon  our  advocacy  of  freedom  and  to 
eliminate  the  subatanMal  threats  to  freedom 
and  equal  Justice  which  are  so  viciously  im- 
iMdded  in  present  law. 

The  worth  of  the  individual,  the  dignity 
of  each  hiunan  being,  and  the  vaUdity  of 
freedook  must  be  reflected  in  oar  launlgra- 
tion  and  naturaliaattan  laws,  as  the  light 
shines  from  the  glowing  torch  In  th*  hand 
of  th*  Lady  of  liberty  at  the  enlranee  to 
Mew  Tork  Harixir. 

This  is  the  task  l>ef  ore  us.  We  must  ree- 
ognize  no  other  outcome  but  victory.  W* 
must  gird  ourselves  for  the  strug^  and 
carry  on  with  unquenchal)!*  datenninatlon, 
come  what  may. 


UkrdBteDiif 


ylZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  ICABTLANB 
IK  THl  SSMATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STAISS 

Wednesday,  Jetnuary  il,  19Si 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President.  January  22,  1953.  will  be  tlie 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  free  and  independent  Ukrainiaii 
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R^mbUe,  which  will  be  commemorated 
by  more  than  1.000.000  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoKD  a  proclamation  by  the 
Oovemor  of  llaryland  which  fittingly 
marks  this  great  occasion. 
--There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKo,  as  follows: 

Tbm  Stats  or  M&btlaitd. 

KUCUTIVC  Defabtmsmt. 

OOVKSMOS'S    PXXXAMATIOIf,    UXBAXMXAH    I>AT. 
JAKTTABT    22,     1953 

1t>  those  of  little  faith,  the  obeervanee  of 
an  anniversary  of  Independence  of  a  land 
Which  Is  no  longer  ftee  may  appear  as  an 
idle  getftixre. 

But  It  Is  not  an  Idle  gesture. 

Those  of  faith  will  know  that  independ- 
ence has  not  been  lost  to  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. 

It  is  only  suspended. 

Outwardly  the  oppressing  tyrant  holds  his 
■way. 

But  iB  the  hearts  of  the  Israve  Ukrainian 
people,  the  lore  of  freedom  still  reigns. 

That  lore  will  rise  to  a  demand,  and  win 
prevail,  for  it  is  Qod's  will  that  men  be  free. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  cherish  liberty 
everywhere  to  encourage  and  bolster  this  un- 
hiding struggle  against  tyranny. 

Such  encouragement  can  be  most  effective 
In  those  areas  of  our  own  free  land  where 
live  many  dtlaens  whose  ancestral  roots  ars 
la  ths  Ukraine. 

Therefore.  I.  Theodore  R.  IfcKeldln,  Gov- 
ernor, do  hereby  proclaim  January  22.  1953 — 
the  thlrty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tlon  of  a  free  and  independent  Ukrainian 
Republic — to  be  Ukraine  Day  in  Maryland, 
and  I  urg9  those  dtiaens  of  Ukrainian  de- 
■oent  to  hold-  high  their  faith  and  their 
hopes,  because  America  has  not  forgotten 
and  shall  not  forget  the  oppressed  peoples 
o(  the  world  and  their  struggle— which  is  the 
struggle  of  all  mankind — against  tyranny. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
th«  8Ut*  al  Maryland,  at  the  city  of  An- 
napolis, this  17th  day  of  December,  in  the 
jear  at  our  Lord.  1962. 

By  the  Governor: 

TSsoooas  R.  MdECKLonr. 
JoHM  R.  Riavn. 

Secretarjf  of  State. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WKST  vntonoA 

INT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  21, 1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  the  article 
entitled  "The  Wilson  Predicament"  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  from  Mr.  Lippmann's 
syndicated  column  of  January  20,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkz  Wilson  PasDicAimrr 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  difficulty  of  Charles  E.  Wilson  In  meet- 
ing the  legal  requirements  has  caught  every- 
one by  surprise.  For  it  had  occurred  to  no 
one  that  a  practical  man  of  his  eminence, 
used  to  acting  on  the  advice  of  legal  coxmsel. 
would  not  have  taken  the  necessary  measures 


to  qualify  himself  before  his  name  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  That  he  did  not  do 
this  was  a  mistake.  Quite  obviously  it  was 
a  mistake  due  not  to  an  intent  to  violate  or 
evade  the  law  but  to  innocence  and  Inex- 
perience in  public  life. 

The  mistake  having  been  made,  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  it  will  be  corrected  or 
whether  it  will  be  compounded. 

Under  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
sectKm  434.  Wilson's  interest  in  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  makes  him  ineligible  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  General  Motors  Corp. 
is  the  largest  single  contractor  with  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  deals.  The  law 
forbids  the  transaction  of  business  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  with  a  business 
entity  when  he  is  directly  o^  indirectly  In- 
terested in  the  pecuniary  profits.  Wilson 
holds  some  $2,500,000  of  General  Motors 
stock  and  has  certain  other  financial  Inter- 
ests  in   the   company. 

There  are  only  two  courses  open  If  Wilson 
Is  to  qualify.  The  one  is  to  amend  the  law. 
This  is  Senator  Tatt's  sxiggestlon.  The  other 
is  for  Wilson  to  divest  himself  of  his  InteresU 
in  the  peciiniary  profits  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  This  Is  Senator  CakLsoM's 
advice. 

The  advice  is  sound.  Tor  even  if  the  Con- 
gress were  willing  to  amend  the  law  for 
Wilson's  benefit,  which  it  certainly  will  not 
do  qxiickly  if  It  does  It  at  all.  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  Wilson  could  not.  I  be- 
lieve, afford  to  ask  for  or  to  accept  stich  a 
special  privilege  for  one  man's  private  ad- 
vantage. Far  from  making  it  easier  for  rich 
and  successful  men  to  take  public  office  and 
t-  hold  the  confidence  of  the  public,  such 
a  special  law  will  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  them  to  hold  public  confidence.  It  wovild 
in  fact  be  a  tragic  blunder  to  Inaugurate  a 
conservative  administration,  the  first  in  20 
years,  with  special  legislation  for  private 
benefit. 

The  right  thing  to  do  Is  to  abide  by  the 
law.  That  would  mean  that  Wilson  should 
agree  to  divest  himself  of  his  Interests. 
Then,  since  the  financial  operation  is  neces- 
sarily a  complicated  one.  the  Senate  would 
surely  be  willing  to  agree  that  the  operation 
ahoiild  be  carried  out  with  consideration 
and  equity,  as  proposed  for  example  by  Sen- 
ator BuTLs*.  of  Maryland. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  law  can  be 
amended  without  creating  a  special  privilege. 
For  the  policy  of  this  law  is  deeply  grounded 
in  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  In  our 
moral  code.  The  policy  of  the  law  rests  on 
the  principle  that  a  public  office  Is  a  public 
tnist,  and  as  Judge  Story  says,  "If  confidence 
is  reposed,  it  must  be  •  •  •  preserved 
from  any  intermixture  of  imposition."  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  this  rule  has 
been  enacted  in  ova  laws.  Repeatedly  it  has 
been  reenacted  ever  since. 

No  one,  for  example,  can  qxiallfy  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  who  is 
pecuniarily  interested  in  any  conunon  carrier. 
No  one  can  qualify  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  who  is  financially 
interested  in  the  mantifactvu-e  or  sale  of  ap- 
pliances of  any  kind  for  wire  or  radio  com- 
munication. No  one  can  be  qualified  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  if  he  is  pe- 
cuniarily interested  in  the  sale  of  power. 

Such  a  body  of  laws,  with  the  principles 
and  the  policies  they  declare,  cannot  be 
ignored,  or  suddenly  revised.  And  why 
should  they  be?  The  tax  which  Wilson  would 
have  to  pay  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  many 
another  man  has  made  a  financial  sacrifice 
to  serve  his  Government  which  was  quite 
as  painful  for  him.  Wilson  is  old  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  pay  the  tax.  When  he 
has  paid  it.  he  will  feel  the  better  for  do- 
ing it. 

For  if  he  does  pay  it,  he  will  not  only 
have  the  office  but  along  with  it  he  wUl 
have  the  one  Indispensable  thing  which 
makes  It  possible  to  succeed  in  and  to  enjoy 


a  public  office.  That  thing  is  the  confldencs 
of  the  coimtry  and  of  the  Congress. 

Wilson  owes  It  to  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration and  to  himself  and.  I  think  one 
might  add.  to  rich  and  successful  corpora- 
tion executives  everywhere,  to  pay  the  price 
which  the  law  requires.  Two  months  ago 
he  might  have  rcfiised  the  offer  on  the 
ground  that  the  flnaziclal  sacrifice  was  too 
heavy.  But  it  is  now  too  late  for  that.  To 
refuse  now  cannot  but  do  great  hurt  to 
the  President,  who  has  staked  so  much  on 
his  conviction  that  the  leaders  and  numagers 
of  the  big  corporations  should  be  brought 
into  the  highest  places  of  the  Government. 

The  money,  big  as  It  seems.  Is  a  trlfie, 
mere  chicken  feed,  as  compared  with  the 
prestige  and  morale  of  the  new  artmlnls- 
tratlon. 


Navy  Fnds  UsW  UicfaDy 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  cAuroxMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSEMTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  January  14, 19S3 

Mr.  TORT7.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress had  under  consideration  the  ap- 
propriations for  operating  the  Goyem- 
ment  this  year,  it  adopted  a  limitation 
amendment  which  I  originally  proposed 
in  the  House.  The  amendment  pro- 
hibited use  of  funds  for  prosecution  of 
the  so-called  Pallbrook  case  in  southern 
California.  The  prohibition  was  written 
into  the  Justice  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  because  only  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  legal  authority  to  prosecute  the 
Pallbrook  case  on  behalf  of  the  GoTem- 
ment.  The  clear  Intent  of  Congress  was 
to  stay  proceedings  and  prevent  further 
harassment  of  a  lai:*ge  group  of  citizens 
pending  a  proper  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  controversy. 

The  Department  of  Justice  compiled 
with  the  law  and  stopped  prosecution  of 
the  case  by  Its  attorneys.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  for  a  ruling  as  to  the  legality  of 
use  of  its  funds  to  continue  to  prosecute 
the  action  itself.  On  August  29  1932.  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  such  use 
of  Navy  funds  would  be  clearly  Illegal. 
He  furthermore  used  the  occasion  to  tell 
the  Navy  that  even  if  such  use  were  not 
Illegal  it  would  obviously  be  a  clear  eva- 
sion of  the  intent  of  Congress.  In  Q>lt« 
of  this  ruling,  the  Navy  has  arrogantly 
proceeded  to  illegally  misuse  its  funds  to 
prosecute  the  action. 

On  January  19  I  called  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  make  sure  I  had  not  misunderstood 
his  ruling.  His  reply  leaves  no  doubt 
about  the  matter  and  clearly  caUs  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  and  perhaps  for  a  Navy 
court  martial  of  those  Naval  o£Sclals  who 
have  shown  so  lltUe  regard  for  the  laws 
which  they  are  duty  bound  to  respect 
and  uphold.  Military  officials  without 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Nation  are  a 
menace  we  should  never  tolerate. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  should  look  into  this 
matter  at  once.  Por  the  Information  of 
the  members,  I  am  Including  at  this 


point  m  copy  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneran 
reply  to  my  herlnaboye  mentioned  letter: 

CoMPraoixoi  Odtkbai.  or  thb 

Ukztxs  BtAns, 
Wathtngton,  January  19, 1953. 
Hon.  BAXtw,  WnxUM  Yostt, 
Hou^e  0/  JteprtaentaSivet, 
Mr  DXAX  MX.  ToBTT :  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  9,  I9SS,  whei-eln  you  request  to  be 
Informed  whether.  In  view  of  the  prohibition 
of  section  208  (d)  of  tbe  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Act.  19SS,  approved  Jtily 
10.  1952  (66  Stat.  556,  500),  restricting  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  in  that  act  for 
preparation  or  prasectrtion  of  the  Pallbrook 
suit,  the  use  of  Navy  Department  funds  for 
prosecQtlon  of  the  said  suit  constitutes  an  il- 
legal expenditure  of  such  funds,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  a  patent  evasion  of  the  dear  in- 
tent of  the  Congress. 

The  use  of  Nary  Pepfurtmept  appropria- 
tions for  the  preparation  or  prosecution  of 
the  Pallbrook  stilt  was  considered  in  Office 
decision  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1952.  B-1I0946.  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed which  held  that  such  use  was  unau- 
thorised. However,  I  am  informed  that  such 
suit,  nevertheless,  still  Is  being  prosecuted  by 
the  Navy  Department  iind  this  Office  Is  pres- 
ently preparing  a  full  report  on  the  matter 
to  the  Congress  for  wturtcver  action  It  con- 
siders apprtqprtats.  I  shall  be  {leased  to  fur- 
nish you  a  ooi>y  of  such  report  which  tt  Is 
anticipated  will  be  made  la  tbs  nsar  future. 
Slaoerely  yours. 

ntaanc  L.  Taxs. 
muting  ComptralUr  Geturtl  of  <Jte 
Vuited  St^tas. 
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TIm  Unled  States  Marine  Corpt 
^         EXTENSION  OP  BEMARKB 

HON.  DEWET  SHORT 

Of  Bussovai 

IN  TRE  BOUSE  OF  REPHBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1953 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  insert  in  the  Racoan  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  to  the  Marine  Corps  League 
at  its  banquet  In  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Prlday  night,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Baembers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  dlstingulahed  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to 
say  that  It  is  a  pleasiue  to  be  here  tonight. 
It  is  always  an  honor  and>%  pleasure  to  meet 
with  men  of  valor. 

The  other  day  I  menttoned  to  a  friend 
that  I  was  going  to  address  tbe  Marine  Corps 
League  and  he  immediately  said  "oh  yes. 
that's  the  famous  orgaolzation  made  up  of 
es-marinea."  I  told  him  that  it  is  a  famous 
organisation  aiKl  that  it  is  made  up  of  ma- 
rines, but  his  expression  "ex-marines"  was 
in  error,  for  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  ea- marine.  Once  a  per- 
son has  been  imbued  with  the  Marine  Corps 
spirit,  ha  remains  a  nuirlne  forever. 

I  have  read  treatises  on  the  type  o<  moral 
fiber  that  It  takas  to  develop  the  wUl  to 
Win.  I  have  studied  the  psychology  of  war, 
and  I  know  something  about  the  philosophy 
of  men  in  arma.  but  I  dont  believe  it  would 
be  possible  for  anyone  to  reduce  to  words 
the  reason  or  the  sttniulus  for  that  esprit 
de  corps  which  epitomises  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  don't  know  whetber  that  first  Marine 
recruiting  officer  at  Tunn's  Tavern  in  1775 
had  taken  a  eourse  on  public  relations,  bat 
if  net,  at  least  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
greatest  line  of  military'  salesmen  the  Matlon 
has  ever  produced.    And  I  say  that  because 


ntarlns.  In  or  out  of  unlfonn.  te  oon- 
vtaced  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the  world 
that  can  compare  wtth  a  inarlne.  And  I 
•grse.  I  dont  know  what  you  nutrines  have, 
Imt  I  h(^>e,  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation,  you 
asvcr  lose  It.  Your  loyalty  to  tradition  and 
pride  in  accomplishment,  coupled  with  a 
hunting  patriotism,  makes  you  the  deadliest 
fighting  unit  in  the  world. 

When  my  mind  wanders  back  through  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  and  I  start  with  these 
dark  days  during  the  American  Revolution, 
I  eaimot  he^  but  think  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  have  had  a  Marine  Corpa.  I  can 
visualize,  during  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
pubUe,  marines  participating  in  the  raid  on 
the  Bahamas,  fighting  at  the  BatUes  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  Joining  John  Paul 
Jones  in  the  raid  on  White  Haven.  England, 
and  nxarchlng  with  tlie  Penobscot  Expedi- 
tion; I  can  see  marines  in  the  rigging  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  sharpahootuig  at  the 
Britlah  sailors  of  the  Serapis.  As  the  years 
roU  on,  I  think  of  the  marines  "from  the 
halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  shores  of  TrlpolL" 

In  the  War  of  1812  there  were  marines 
aboard  the  E*sex  In  hex  batUe  with  the 
Alert;  there  were  marines  on  the  CoTiatitU' 
tion  as  she  fought  H.  M.  S.  Java;  I  can  pic- 
ture marines  at  Port  George.  Canada;  I  can 
see  them  trying  to  stem  the  onrushing  tide 
of  British  troops  at  Bladensburg.  and  finally 
being  rolled  back  by  sheer  wel^t  of  num- 
bers, but.  nevertheless,  withdrawing  In  order; 
I  can  visualize  them  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans;  I  can  see  marines  fighting  those 
vmconquerable  Seminole  Indians  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Wahoo  Swamp  and  Hatchey  Lustee; 
and,  as  the  years  are  added  to  the  pages  of 
history.  I  am  reminded  of  the  Battle  of 
Quallah  Batto  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra  tn 
1839. 

And.  as  the  Infant  nation  became  a  lusty 
youngster,  there  were  marines  In  the  war 
with  Mexico  at  the  Battle  of  San  Pasqual. 
Santa  Clara.  San  Oahriel.  Tobaseo.  and, 
finally,  at  Chapultepec.  It  was  there  that 
Marine  Corps  history  was  written  In  blood— 
the  blood  that  entitles  the  marines  to  this 
day  to  wear  the  red  stripe  on  their  dreas 
trousers. 

I  try  to  picture  marines  at  the  BatUe  of 
Shanghai  and  Tyho  Bay  In  1854  and  the 
Berrler  ports  in  1856.  And  as  the  first  r\im- 
bltngs  of  the  earthquake  that  became  the 
War  Between  the  States  bordered  on  the 
verge  of  explosion.  I  can  visualize  a  marine 
detachment  capturing  John  Brown  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  and  when 
the  awful  cataclysm  of  civil  war  broke,  there 
were  marines  at  Port  Royal,  First  Bull  Run, 
Hatterss  Inlet,  Slocum's  Creek,  and  Drewry's 
Bluff.  They  were  with  Parragut  at  Vlcks- 
burg,  they  were  at  Port  Hudson,  and  they 
were  on  board  ships  at  Mobile  Bay;  and  while 
brother  was  fighting  brother  in  this  Nation, 
there  were  marines  aboard  the  Wyoming 
fighting  the  Japanese  at  Shlmlnosekl  in  186S. 

There  were  marines  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bailee  River  forts  in  Korea  In  1871;  they 
fought  Indians  in  the  Northwest;  and  In  the 
war  with  Spain  they  were  with  Dewey  at 
Manila  Bay.  They  were  at  Santiago  and 
Ouantananao  Bay. 

It  was  at  Ghiantanamo  Bay  that  our  Ameri- 
can concept  of  the  balanced  fleet  was  con- 
ceived. The  integration  of  Marine  am- 
j^ibious  specialists  and  naval  rurfacf  fcn'ces 
within  a  naval  task  force  may  now  seem  a 
simple  and  obvious  device,  yet  at  that  time 
It  marked  a  radical  departure  from  European 
naval  thought,  and  gave  us  the  organlaa- 
tiooai  phUosophy  that  has  giilded  oxu  Nation 
to  Its  position  as  the  wMrld's  greatest  sea 
power. 

Early  in  the  new  century.  Marines  were  on 
the  march  across  Samar  In  the  Philippine 
Insurrection.  During  the  China  expedition 
they  fought  at  Tang-ku,  Tientsin,  and  Peklrg. 
And  as  the  twentieth  century  passed  its  first 
deeade,  they  participated  in  the  rapture  of 
V<waerua,  and  later  fou^t  banditi'  tn  SaitL 


Then  caaie  World  War  I  and  Belleau  Wood. 

where  American  Marines  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Regiments  particip>ated  in  the  first 
American  offensive  of  that  war  and  earned 
the  tlUe  of  "DevU  Do«a."  It  was  there,  in 
France,  that  the  world  came  to  know  Sois- 
sona.  Champagne,  aad  the  Argoime,  where 
the  Marines,  fighting  aide  by  side  with  the 
Army,  earned  tindying  fame.  And  fculowing 
the  coUapse  of  the  Kaiser's  government, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  at  peace. 
Marines  were  fighting  in  NlcaragiUL  This 
proved  to  be  the  preliide  to  the  type  of  fight- 
ing that  Marines  encountered  in  the  first 
American  offensive  at  Guardalcanal.  And 
then  other  names  were  added  to  the  stream- 
ers of  Marine  Corps  fiags — ^BougalnvUle. 
Tarawa.  Cape  Qlouoester,  Kwalaleln.  Salpan. 
Tinlan.  Peleliu.  Iwo  Jima.  and  Okinawa. 

And  now  new  names  are  being  added  to 
that  glorious  history — ^names  such  as:  Chan- 
gaUon  VaUey,  Obong-na  Ridge.  Maktong 
Blver,  Seoul.  Inchon.  Chosan  Be$«rvcdir, 
Heartbreak  Ridge,  and  though  I  hoije  with 
all  my  Iieart  that  I  am  wrong,  thefe  may 
well  be  names  to  come  that  are — ai  yet-r 
unfamiliar  to  all  of  us.  ''■ 

But  I  do  not  want  to  spend  the  short  time 
I  have  this  evening  telling  you  about  things 
that  you  all  know  better  than  I.  I  think  1^ 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  history  of  A^nerica 
Is  the  history  of  the  United  SUtos  Marino 
Corps. 

I  can  remember  not  too  long  ago  when 
there  were  some  who  felt  that  the  n^  for 
a  Marine  Corps  bad  passed.  Many  of  us  dis- 
agreed with  those  people,  and  I  am  cure  that 
thoae  who  felt  then  that  the  Marine  Corps 
could  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  Insignifi- 
cance in  our  military  structTire  are  now  very 
happy  that  such  an  event  did  not  take  place. 
We  even  passed  a  law — ^not  too  long  ago^* 
lust  to  make  doubly  sxue  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe did  not  take  place. 

Back  In  June  of  1950  there  were  only  T4.000 
marines  scatteied  throughout  the  world. 
Within  a  matter  of  days  after  the  oifthreak 
of  war  in  Korea  two  regtments  of  Regulars 
were  formed  Into  a  brigade  and  were  at  their 
way  to  Korea.  Their  early  commltmifet  to 
action  undoubtedly  was  the  deciding  factor 
In  stemming  the  onrushing  North  Koreans. 
Their  mission  was  to  i^ug  the  dangerous  gaps 
that  were  developing  In  the  Pusan  pertarieter,- 
and  Uiat  misaion  was  fulfilled.  Ih  the 
meantime,  ba<^  In  the  United  States.  Marine 
reservists  were  being  ordered  to  active  duty 
to  bring  up  to  strength  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  form  the  first  Marine  division  In 
Korea.  I  can  think  of  no  clearer  evidence 
of  their  claim  of  being  ready  to  fl^t  on 
short  notloe  than  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact 
that  a  division  of  Marines,  with  supporting 
aircraft,  made  up  of  Reserves  and  Regulars, 
landed  at  Inchon  and  fought  their  way  into 
Seoul  within  three  short  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

I  hc^ie  you  will  forgive  me  for  speculating 
as  to  what  might  have  happened  had  we 
had  tbTt9  fully  equipped  divisions,  together 
with  three  ftilly  equipped  Marine  air  wings 
ready  to  move  on  a  few  days'  notice  dtiring 
those  dark  da3rs  of  July  1950.  It  may  be 
that  there  would  not  have  been  a  Korea  in 
the  first  place.  But  that  is  water  ov«r  the 
dam  and  now  we  must  look  to  the  future. 

Today  we  have  three  divisions  and  three 
air  wings — a  Marine  Corps  In  excess  of  230,- 
000  men.  We  shall  keep  that  strength.  It 
might  go  higher — but  it  must  not  be  reduced. 
9at  we  must  never  again  be  lulled  into  -Uie 
false  sense  of  sectn'ity  that  prevailed  la  June 
of  1900.  And  we  must  never  again  pay  the 
terrible  cost  of  n^tld  demobilization.  I 
think  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say  that  the 
most  tragic  consequence  of  World  War  II 
was  our  naive  belief  that  we  had  attained 
peace.  We  soon  learned  that  we  had  only 
gained  a  brief  respite — for  we  have  been  at 
war  with  Russia  since  tbe  end  of  1045. 

But  even  the  cold  war  that  foUowad  Werld 
War  U  was  disregarded  by  aonM— anAi^itaSB 
Korea  broke  into  flaoMs  att  >na  MM  IMO. 
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we  stUl  had  not  lewned  our  I««80B.  T  hope 
and  pray  that  that  la—on  need  never  be 
repeated. 

We  must  remain  eonstantly  on  our  guard. 
We  must  remain  strong — militarily;  and  we 
must  remain  strong  economically.  We  have 
already  demonstrated  our  ability  to  do  that. 
In  fact.  It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  learn 
that  our  national  security  effort.  In  1962, 
took  only  about  16  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  While  that  Is  not  a  small 
bite,  nevertheless.  It  Is  not  large  compared 
with  the  results  that  we  hope  to  achieve. 
I  dont  know  what  part  of  that  15  percent 
groas  national  product  went  to  the  llarlne 
Corps  but  I  am  confident  It  was  money  well 
invested. 

Now  what  I  have  said  so  far  tonight  might 
lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  pro- 
Marine  Corps.  That  is  a  very  valid  conclu- 
sion. But  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  I  am  also  pro-Army, 
pro-Navy,  and  pro-Air  ^orce  because  basi- 
cally each  of  these  services  is  a  pcut  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  balsinced  or  integrated 
force.  That  Is  an  expression  that  we  hear 
a  lot  about,  but  sometimes  loae  sight  of.  par- 
ticularly when  money  and  appropriations  are 
Involved. 

A  balanced  force  does  not  mean  that  each 
service  should  receive  an  eqizal  share  of  the 
national  defense  budget.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  can  think  of  only  one  budget  since  the 
adt^tion  of  the  National  Security  Act  which 
could  have  led  anyone  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  even  distributicni  of  appropriations  con- 
stituted a  balanced  force.  My  conception 
of  a  balanced  force  Is  one  in  which  all  of 
the  services  are  Integrated  into  a  fighting 
tmlt.  And  I  am  not  talking  about  merger. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  dangerous  for 
our  national  security  than  a  merger  of  our 
Armed  Force*.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
aervlees  must  work  In  cooperation  with  each 
other  at  all  times.  The  capabilities  of  any 
one  service  miist  at  all  times  be  tied  in  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  other  services. 

There  would  be  no  sense,  for  example,  in 
having  a  large  standing  Army  without  the 
ability  to  transport  that  Army  to  a  given 
place  and  at  a  given  time.  There  woxild  be 
no  sense  In  having  an  air  arm  capable  of 
reaching  the  enemy  from  advanced  bases, 
without  having  the  equally  important  capa- 
bility of  seizing  or  holding  those  advanced 
bases. 

And  so  long  as  man  fights  man,  we  are 
going  to  need  all  four  branches  of  the  service. 
We  are  going  to  need  the  relatively  small, 
mobile,  hard-hitting,  highly  efficient.  Marine 
Corps  to  put  out  the  fires  before  they  be- 
come twrlble  conflagrations.  We  are  going 
to  need  the  Marines  with  their  close  air  sup- 
port to  make  amphibious  operations  and  as- 
saxilt  landings.  But  we  are  also  going  to 
need  the  Navy  to  get  to  where  we  have  to  go, 
to  soften  the  landing  beaches,  to  keep  the 
•ea  lanes  open.  We  are  going  to  need  the 
Air  Force  to  blast  the  strategic  taigets,  i»o- 
tact  the  skies  overhead  and  stand  ready  to 
retaliate  with  devastating  effect  should  total 
war  be  thrust  upon  us. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  will 
always  need  the  Army  to  fight  the  major 
ground  battles  and  to  hold  the  real  estate 
which  determines  whether  there  has  been 
«  victory. 

I  envision  all  four  at  these  services  as 
one  fighting  team,  a  team  which  fought  to- 
gether in  World  War  I,  World  War  JI.  and 
now  in  Korea.  Unification  on  the  fighting 
fronts  needed  no  legislation;  it  existed  long 
before  the  National  Security  Act. 

And  the  reason  that  I  emphasize  this 
teamwork,  this  Integrated  and  balanced  force 
proposition,  is  to  set  the  record  clear  if  there 
still  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  While  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Navy,  it  Is  a  part  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment, and  I  hope  It  will  never  lose  its  naval 
character.  I  hope  that  balanced  naval  force 
concept,  conceived  in  1808  at  Quantanamo 
Bay  and  continuously  improved,  will  never 


b»  altered.  Nor  wotild  I  nke  to  see  the  effl- 
cleney  and  hard-hitting  effectiveness  of  the 
Marine  Corps  reduced  by  an  expansion  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  present  high  stand- 
ards of  performance  woiild  suffer.  Quality 
must  never  give  way  to  quantity — ^not  with 
the  Marines. 

I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  Marine 
Corps  must  never  lose  its  close  Identity  to  the 
Navy,  and  I  can  state  quite  frankly,  that  I 
dont  know  a  single  responsible  ofDoer  in  the 
Marine  Corps  today  who  desires  to  sever 
the  long-etandlng  relationship  it  has  had 
with  the  Navy.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
basically  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
go  hand  and  glove  together.  The  Marines 
are  the  soldiers  of  the  sea.  They  are  ex- 
perts and  have  no  peer  in  the  art  of  am- 
phibious warfare.  Their  planes  operate  from 
carriers  when  possible,  and  their  pilots  must 
have  the  jrersutillty  of  sea  and  land  opera- 
tors. Marine  Corps  landings  on  enemy  ter- 
ritory against  a  fortified  position  would  be 
Impossible  in  most  Instances  without  naval 
bombardment  from  the  sea  and  air. 

While  they  have  their  own  engineering 
battalions,  nevertheless  the  C.  B.  battalions 
are  its  main  contractors.  It  was  not  just  a 
mere  choice  of  words  that  led  to  that  part 
of  the  NationiU  Security  Act  which  says  that 
"the  Marine  Corps  shall  be  organised, 
trained,  and  equipped  to  provide  fleet  marine 
forces  of  combined  arms,  together  with  op- 
erating air  components,  for  eerrict  with  the 
fleet  in  the  seizure  or  defense  of  advanced 
naval  bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  land 
operations  as  may  be  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  a  naval  campaign." 

Marine  Corps  loglst'^  must  be  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  naval  campaigns.  Ma- 
rine combat  organizations  must  be  designed 
for  amphibious  assaults.  In  other  words, 
the  Marines  are  specialists  In  a  highly  tech- 
nical and  sometimes  very  complicated  field 
of  warfare.  They  have  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  not  only  of  the  American 
people,  but  of  all  free  nations  of  the  world 
because  of  their  exploits  and  ability.  It 
must  never  be  diluted  by  assuming  the  mul- 
titude of  services  and  housekeeping  activi- 
ties that  are  inevitable  with  self-autonomy; 
nevertheless  the  Marine  Corps  must  be  ac- 
corded its  proper  recognition  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment. 

I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  there 
are  Just  a  limited  number  of  men  in  the 
United  States  who  can  qualify  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  don't  think  that  is  true,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  with  present  training 
procedures  we  can  make  a  marine  out  of  any 
young  man  who  can  qualify  for  any  type  of 
military  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is 
what  they  did  during  World  War  U,  and  what 
they  have  done,  at  least  for  a  {tart  of  the  war 
in  Korea.  But  I  do  think  that  part  of  the 
secret  of  success  of  the  Corps  1^  its  compact- 
ness. Its  pride,  and  that  Intangible  but  price- 
less esprit  de  corps — and  I  would  not  like  to 
see  these  characteristic  featxires  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  minimized  by  unreasonable  ex- 
pansion. 

One  of  the  great  attributes  of  the  Marine 
Corps  is  Its  normal  ability  to  maintain  high 
standards  based  upon  a  volunteer  system. 

In  World  War  II  the  Marine  Corps  made 
tise  of  the  draft,  but  this  was  not  because 
thtey  could  not  obtain  volunteers.  Ehulng 
the  recent  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  due  to  the  Korean  war.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  temporary  lue  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  to  build  up  Marine 
forces  to  war  strength.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Marine  CorjM  for  some  months 
now  has  been  on  a  piuely  voluntary  basis. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1B63  the  Marine 
Corps  may  well  again  have  to  resort  to  the 
Selective  Service  System,  because  starting  in 
July  of  this  year  the  Marine  Corps  will  have 
to  replace  approximately  100,000  men  within 
a  period  of  a  few  months.   But  I  bof  that 


It  will  te  possible  for  the  Marine  Oorpc  t* 
sustain  itself  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

I  dont  want  to  leave  the  thought,  how- 
ever, that  Inductees  do  not  meet  the  high 
standards  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Anyone  who 
has  such  a  thought  need  only  speak  to  the 
officers  and  men  who  have  been  in  Korea  who 
have  served  with  those  Inductees.  They  are 
all  Americans  with  a  common  heritage.  But 
I  do  think  that  the  performance  of  the  In- 
ductees who  have  served  In  the  Marin*  Corps, 
and  who  have  kept  the  high  standards  of  the 
Corps,  Is  a  compliment  to  Marine  Corps 
training  methods.  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
prefer  to  see  our  armed  services  maintained 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  but,  regardless 
of  whether  men  serve  in  our  armed  servlcaa 
by  choice  or  by  Induction,  they  all  serve  well. 

We  are  faced  with  the  depressing  but  un- 
challenged fact  that  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture we  must  maintain  an  armed  force  ca- 
pable of  deterring  aggresston  and  at  ths 
same  time  capable  of  rapid  expansion  should 
total  war  be  our  fate.  To  meet  this  con- 
tinuing threat,  we  are  building  up  the  larg- 
est peacetime  Air  Force  in  the  history  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  have  pracUcally  doubled 
the  siae  of  our  Navy  since  1060.  We  have 
doubled  the  else  of  our  Army,  and  we  have 
more  than  tripled  the  siae  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  This  Is  a  tremetniaus  burden  for  the 
American  people,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
alternative.  Perhaps  now  that  our  capital 
investment  and  our  b\illd-up  ot  heavy  equip- 
ment has  almost  been  completed,  we  will 
soon  be  In  a  position  to  reduce  some  defense 
expendituree.  That  will  be  welcome  news  to 
the  taxpayers.  But  the  days  of  the  •14.000.- 
000  budget  for  our  national  security  are,  Z 
am  afraid,  gone  for  many  jrears  to  come.  The 
price  of  liberty  is  heavy  in  dollars — but  it  Is  a 
price  the  American  people  willingly  pay — so 
long  as  they  receive  the  security  for  which 
they  pay,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  w*  pretty  nearly 
all  feel  that  we  get  from  the  Marine  Corp* 
Just  what  we  hope  for — a  dollar's  worth  ot 
security  for  every  dollar  Invested. 

Z  dont  want  to  complete  this  statement 
tonight  without  paying  special  tribute  to  the 
Marine  reservists  who  made  possible  the 
existence  of  the  First  Marine  Division  In 
combat  In  Korea  3  months  after  the  war 
began. 

These  reservists  who  formed  not  only  « 
good  portion  of  the  First  Marine  Division, 
but  who  also  made  possible  the  creation  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Marine  Divisions,  to- 
gether with  supporting  aircraft,  demon- 
strated an  incomparable  devotion  to  their 
Nation  and  their  Corps. 

I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  lOO  percent 
of  all  units  of  the  Marine  Corps  Organloed 
Reserve  which  vrere  In  existence  in  June 
of  1960  were  ordered  to  active  duty.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  personnel  of  the  ground 
forces,  and  93  percent  of  the  personnel  of 
the  aviation  unlU  of  the  Organized  Reeerv* 
reported  for  active  duty  when  so  ordered. 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  Inactive  Reserve 
which  was  in  existence  In  June  of  1950  wtr* 
ordered  to  active  duty.  Over  110,000  men 
responded  to  thU  call  of  the  Reserve.  And 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  considerable  talk  about  a  "lost-paper 
reserve,"  perhaps  you  would  be  Interested 
to  know  that  less  than  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  coxxld 
not  be  reached  by  letter.  This,  ladies  snd 
gentlemen,  is  a  Reserve  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  Is  the  sort  of  Reserve  to  be  proud  of. 

Tou  know.  Members  of  Congress  are  well 
aware  of  the  problems  of  our  recalled  reserv- 
ists; we  know  better  perhaps  than  many, 
people  think  we  do  about  the  heartbreaks 
that  result  when  men  are  called  back  to 
serve  again  Just  as  they  are  getting  their 
second  start  in  life.  Many  of  these  recalled 
reservists  who  have  served,  or  are  now  serv- 
ing, in  the  Marine  Corps  or  in  o\ir  other 
services,  never  visualised  the  type  of  emer- 
gency that  arose  when  the  war  started  In 
k  ^orea.    J,  don't  suppose   anyone   will   ever 
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know  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  by  many 
of  these  men.  But  I  would  like  to  say  here 
and  now  that  the  splendid  devotion  ot  the** 
Marine  reservists  who  wore  ordered  back  to 
active  duty  in  1950,  and  in  later  years,  was 
of  a  type  unparalleled  in  our  history.  Their 
complaints  were  few,  and  I  think  that  I  am 
not  being  obsequious  when  I  say  that  n^er 
have  so  many  people  responded  to  a  call  to 
duty  with  so  little  bitterness. 

Today  the  Marine  Corp*  is  rebuilding  its 
Organized  Reserve  units  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  aUo  rebuilding  the 
Volunteer  Reserve;  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  neceesary  for  these  men,  many 
of  whom  will  be  veterans  of  two  wars,  to 
again  have  to  serve  their  Nation.  But  I  am 
confident  of  one  thing.  If  a  third  world  irar 
is  our  destiny,  then  this  group  of  men  will 
be  like  those  Marine  minutemen  of  1950 — 
th^  will  again  spring  to  arms  If  they  are 
called. 

No  one  can  predict  what  tb*  future  holds, 
we  are  in  a  new  age — an  age  which  Is  wit- 
nessing the  development  of  wei^wns  of 
devastation  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  a 
few  years  ago.  We  cannot  hope  to  match 
communism  in  manpower,  but  we  can  match 
It  and  I  am  confident,  surpass  It,  in  techno- 
logical advances.  Recently  I  witnessed  tan- 
gible evidence  of  this  progress,  but,  of  course, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discxiss  what  I  saw. 
We  Americans  seem  to  have  an  inherent  me- 
chanical ability,  we  have  a  natural  talent 
for  organisation  and  cooperation  when  the 
situation  demands  that  type  of  action.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  ability  time  and 
time  again.  It  Is  most  evident  ^m""g  oxir 
Armed  Force*. 

The  fashion  today  seems  to  be  that  at 
criticizing  our  Armed  Force*  for  evoy  mis- 
take they  make.  Well,  obviously  they  should 
be  criticized  for  mistake*,  and  I  am  »xm 
that  th*  Committee  aa  Armed  Service*  of 
both  Houses  will  do  exactly  that — when  It 
Is  Justified.  But  I  would  Jtut  like  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  one  day  Lt  might  be  wise  to 
Investigate  the  Armed  Services  from  another 
approach.  Perhaps  we  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  study  and  report  to  the  American 
people  on  the  tremendous  tasks  our  Armed 
Forces  do  for  us — tasks  they  do  well — and 
without  fanfare.  Because  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  our  uniformed  service* 
and  we  must  encourage  them  in  every  way. 
They  stand  between  us  and  a  godless  form 
of  government  that  would  destroy  all  of  th* 
things  which  we  hold  dear. 

Tonight  we  are  paying  tribut*  to  an  la- 
comparable  military  organization  and  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  or 
are  now  serving  in  that  organlaation.  They 
have  earned  that  tribute. 

The  Marine  Corps,  together  with  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  F^orce,  comprises  a  combina- 
tion of  forces  which  represent*  th*  hope  of  a 
free  world.  It  is  America's  answer  to  the 
bloody,  ruthless,  relentless  specter  of  com- 
munism. It  is  o\ir  ability  to  deter  aggres- 
■l(«i,  our  wllllngnees  to  die  for  freedom,  and 
our  capacity  to  retails  te  with  devasUting 
effect  that  the  Communists  imderstand. 

We  must  maintain  that  power  under  wise, 
courageous,  and  conscientious  military  lead- 
ers, subject  always  to  civilian  authority. 

I  am  confident  we  will  do  exactly  that. 

Semper  Fidelia. 


Scnrut  of  God,  Lead  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSSNTATIVB 

Thursday.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  DOLUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarlcs   In   tho 


RKCotD,  I  Include  the  following  poem  by 
Charles  A.  Richards: 

SxavAWT  or  Ooo,  Lbs*  Ow 
8aU  on  once  more,  oh  Ship  of  State. 
Amid  the  rocks  and  dangers  great. 
For  one  who  trusts  in  truth  and  God 
Has  grasped  the  helm,  and  with  the  mood 
Of  peace  for  all  God's  sons  of  mfip^ 
Beads  for  the  open  sea  again. 

The  whole  world  groans  beneath  the  load 
Of  hate  and  greed  and  fear  and  blood. 
While  nations,  roused  from  age  long  sleep, 
Ar*  stumbling  heavUy  to  their  feet 
To  Join  this  cry  that  rings  abroad. 
"Oh  give  lis  peace.  Leader  of  God." 

Vast  thousands  blinded  by  their  tears 
Are  cringing  'neath  their  abject  fear* 
Of  him  who,  with  a  leader's  mind. 
Seeks  servitude  for  all  mankind; 
They  look  for  rifts  within  their  clouds. 
And  yearn  for  peace  Instead  of  shrouds. 

Leader  of  God  aU  hall  I   AU  halll 

With  the  millions  that  follow  you  cannot  fall 

To  stem  the  tide  of  greed  and  hate. 

To  lift  those  stniggllng  'gainst  seeming  fate. 

To  pierce  the  clouds  that  hide  the  sun 

Of  those  in  servitude  and  wrong: 

Servant  of  God  lead  on  I  Lead  ont 

—Charle»  A.  Richards. 

e,  iBsa.        i 


The  McCama  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


with  the  McCarran  law,  and  remedial 
legislation  becomes  a  necessity. 

The  recent  charge  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  so  many  professionals,  in- 
cluding professional  Jews,  are  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  no  reason  whatsoever 
overlooks  the  denunciation  of  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  McCarran  law 
by  leaders  of  every  religious  faith.  This 
unwarranted  pers(mal  attack  on  Ameri- 
cans who  seek  repudiation  of  one  of  the 
basic  fallacies  of  the  McCarran  law 
must  not  be  tolerated.  Sweeping  char- 
acterizations about  any  religious  group 
can  only  give  comfort  and  aid  to  Mos- 
cow's new  antl-Bemitic  drive — a  ^tua- 
tion  to  be  earnestly  avoided  if  human 
society  is  to  be  spared  eventual  grief 
and  distress. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  time  and 
effort  were  expended  in  formulating  the 
McCarran  Act,  nevertheless  it  can  be 
"badly  drafted,  confusing,  and  in  vxxm 
respects  unworkable."  as  Uie  Catholio 
weekly,  America,  issue  of  January  10, 
1953,  has  found. 

Mounting  opposition  to  Its  provisions 
should  be  accepted  in  good  faith  and 
with  due  respect.  Honest  disagreements 
should  be  met  not  with  personal  attacks 
and  recriminations  but  with  a  cooper- 
ative desire  to  meet  the  issues  squarely 
and  f orthrightly.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  issue  of  American  im- 
migration policy  will  be  so  handled.  I 


HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE  

or  NSW  To»  The  McCamut-Waker  IimigratitB  iUv 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRXSENTA'nVXS  


Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  FINK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rccokd 
of  January  6  contains  my  statement  in 
explanation  of  my  bill  to  repeal  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  law.  I  took  the  position 
that  when  President  Eisenhower  Joined 
the  ranks  of  those  who  advocated  the  re- 
writing of  the  McCarran  law  in  favor 
of  a  better  law,  there  could  then  be  no 
doubt  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
American  immigration  policy  was  no 
longer  a  partisan  political  issue.  The 
President  sought  a  law  that  will  "strike 
an  intelligent  balance  between  the  immi- 
gration welfare  of  America  and  the 
prayerful  hopes  of  the  unhappy  and  the 
oppressed."  This,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  directive  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  re- 
view and  revise  our  immigration  laws 
to  the  end  that  the  Congress  might  en- 
act a  new  and  equitable  immigration  bill. 

Who  can  deny  that  our  new  President 
has  been  motivated  by  only  his  deep- 
rooted  belief  in  what  is  best  for  our  great 
country?  Who  can  charge  Cardinal 
Mooney.  of  Detroit;  Archbishop  Gushing, 
of  Boston;  Cardinal  Mclntsrre.  of  Los 
Angeles;  and  the  many  other  clergymen 
of  every  faith  and  denomination,  who 
have  also  been  critical  of  the  McCarran 
Act,  with  tm- American  leanings? 

There  are  many  outstanding,  well- 
thought-of.  religious,  civic,  and  veteran 
organisations  who  have  gone  on  record  in 
condonnation  of  the  McCarran  Act  as 
iniquitous. 

It  is  evident  that  when  attack  comes 
from  so  many  different  and  diverse  in- 
terests, there  must  be  something  wrong 


EXTENSION  <yF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PsmvsTLVAinA  ' 

IN  TBS  HOUSB  0¥  REPRXSENTA1TVB8 
Thursday,  January  22,  1953    \ 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  IIkc- 
OBO,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  S.  Schuyler,  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier  of  January  10, 1953 :  i 

TBIIB'8  NOTHEtfO  WBONQ   WIXH  PAT   MpCAB- 
VMt  ACT  I 

(By  George  8.  Schuyler) 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  opponents  of  tb^  lle- 
Carran-Walter  immigration  centnd  law 
which  went  into  effect  In  late  December  la 
truly  tremendous. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  has  been  a  loud 
yawp  because  the  new  law  (the  best  and  most 
*Uberal  this  Nation — or  any  other — has  had) 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  .not  with 
the  rescue  of  aascMrted  refugees.  In  pur- 
suance of  that  goal  the  law  requires  the 
careful  examination  of  aU  parsons  entering 
the  United  States  for  any  purpose  whether 
for  temporary  or  permanent  residence. 

Of  course  this  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  several  thousand  persons  who  apply  for 
entrance  every  day,  but  sxirely  It  Is  better 
for  them  to  be  Inconvenienced  than  it  is  for 
the  Nation  to  be  Imperiled.  Entering  any 
country  is  not  an  Inherent  right  but  a  po- 
litical privilege,  and  I've  entered  enough 
foreign  countries  to  know  how  strict  are  th* 
laws  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  no  obligation  to 
open  its  gates  to  everybody  becaiise  they 
have  experienced  difficulties  at  home,  either 
political,  social,  or  eoonomlc 
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We  keep  out  the  Insane  and  the. diseased, 
and  we  shcnild  keep  out  those  who  hold  be- 
liefs detrimental  to  the  Nation.  We  already 
have  enough  Socialists.  CommunlsU,  Naals, 
Fascists,  and  their  assorted  fellow  travelers 
vlthln  our  borders  without  admitting  more. 

If,  as  Is  argued,  these  people  are  so  so- 
cially useful,  then  they  should  stay  in  Eu- 
rope which  is  In  dire  need  of  rehabilitation. 

A  great  claque  has  gone  up  from  the  so- 
called  intellectuals  because  sundry  profes- 
sors, writers,  and  politicians  have  been  ex- 
cluded because  some  years  ago  they  Joined 
Communist  or  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, and  now,  having  suddenly  seen  the 
light  of  reason,  want  to  rush  into  the  United 
State*  without  careful  examination. 

Some  opponents  of  the  new  law  would 
have  us  believe  that  tt  yfin  lose  us  friends 
and  lower  our  prestige  In  the  world  If  we 
don't  uncritically  lower  the  bars.  Now  the 
fact  Is  that  the  only  thing  that  lowers  the 
prestige  of  any  nation  is  weakness. 

The  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  high 
because  it  Is  a  powerful  government,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  tt  has  murdered 
scores  of  ntlllions  of  Its  hapless  victims 
and  enslaved  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  same  is  true  of  Bed  China.  India 
with  60,000,000  outcasts  is  highly  esteemed. 

One  of  the  biggest  wails  against  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act  Is  that  it  discriminates 
against  eastern  and  southern  Europeans  in 
favor  of  western  Europeans,  and  permits  only 
•  token  number  of  Orientals  and  Africans 
to  permanently  enter. 

The  reaeon.  of  course.  Is  that  Congrea 
does  not  want  to  increase  our  cultural  and 
social  headaches.  Culturally,  this  is  a  west- 
em  European — specifically  an  Anglo-Saxon-— 
nation  regardless  of  its  racial  composition, 
and  in  the  past  much  of  our  social  dlfdculties 
have  stemmed  from  indigestible  elements 
in  the  population. 

contrary  to  the  Ideal,  this  Nation  Is  not 
actually  a  melting  pot  but  a  polyglot  stew 
with  the  morsels  staying  pretty  much  sepa- 
rate.   We  may  not  like  it  but  that's  a  fact. 

Perhaps  it  shotildnt  be.  but  that's  life; 
and  every  nation  recognizes  that  fact  of 
life  in  its  immigration  policy.  People  of 
divergent  cultures  simply  do  not  mix  well 
when  living  together. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  opponents  of  the  new 
law  Is  glaringly  revealed  in  their  insistence 
on  eastern  and  southern  Europeans  being 
glTen  the  same  quota  as  British.  Dutch. 
French,  Irish,  and  Scandinavians;  but  while 
stressing  the  basis  of  need,  they  are  silent 
about  the  Arabians,  Chinese,  Indians,  Indo- 
nesians, and  Japcuiese  whose  needs  are  10 
times  greater. 

There  are  nearly  900,000  Arabs  who  were 
chased  o\rt  of  Israel  by  the  Zionists  and  now 
rest  on  the  desert  sands,  but  despite  their 
dire  need  none  of  these  McCarran  Act  op- 
ponents even  suggests  that  these  Arabs  be 
given  preference  over  others. 

India  and  Japcui  are  more  cursed  by  over- 
population than  any  eastern  or  southern 
European  coxintry  ever  was,  and  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  these  people  ts  infinitely 
worse,  but  no  one  can  recall  anybody  urging 
that  hu&dreds  of  thoxisands  of  theee  hapless 
folk  be  brought  to  this  country  because  they 
•re  the  neediest  people  on  earth. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  race  but  of  c\ilture. 
Do  Negroes  and  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest 
customarily  fraternize  and  intermarry?  How 
close  Is  the  association  between  Puerto 
Ricans  and  United  States  Negroes  in  New 
York? 

The  Bast  Indians  and  Negroes  tn  Trinidad 
and  ftltlsh  Guiana  have  lived  in  Juxtaposi- 
tion for  a  century  but  do  not  fraternize  and 
almost  never  intermarry.  Is  there  much 
fraternity  between  the  Negroes  in  California 
and  the  people  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
derivation? 

How  frequently  do  Italians  and  Irish 
march  to  the  altar?    The  Japanese  and  Oer- 


man  colonies  in  Brasll  rsmain  Intact  and 
virtually  unabsorbed.  Negroes  and  whites 
here,  in  Brazil  and  thronghout  the  Caribbean 
while  of  similar  culture  rarely  Intermarry. 

Personally,  I  should  prefer  It  to  be  other- 
wise but  I  have  to  face  the  facts  of  life,  and 
so  do  all  governments  in  considering  their 
immigration  policies. 

I  do  not  think  the  law  here  shoxild  be 
changed  in  order  to  satisfy  a  few  selfish 
cliques  in  the  United  States  who  have  some- 
body in  E\irope  they  want  to  rescue.  If  the 
law  is  to  be  changed,  it  should  favor  <a)  the 
West  Indians,  (b)  the  Mexicans,  and  (c)  the 
South  Americans,  while  excluding  all  totali- 
tarian-minded people  of  whatever  race  or 
color. 


A  Toast  to  the  FUf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 


or  MTW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22.  1953 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker^  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Insert  a  toast  to  the  flag,  prepared  and 
delivered  by  Richard  Roy.  a  senior  in 
the  Notre  Dame  High  School,  of  Berlin. 
N.  H..  on  the  occasion  of  the  raising  of 
a  flag  which  had  been  flown  over  the 
National  Capitol: 

A  Toast  to  ths  Flao 

I  give  you  this  evening  a  toast  to  the  flag 
of  our  coimtry. 

To  the  flag  of  the  first  Republic  on  earth 
which  made  the  people  superior  to  the  state, 
and  men  free  and  equal  under  the  law.  The 
first  flag  to  cleanse  in  the  blood  of  its  he- 
roes, the  dark  stain  of  human  slavery  from 
its  folds  of  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
first  flag  to  sail  the  seas,  free  and  unmo- 
lested. The  first  flag  to  go  Joxjimeying  forth 
across  the  broad  prairies  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi; to  ripple  forth  in  all  its  glory  from 
the  lofty,  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Rockies 
and  to  blaaon  in  the  sunshine  of  the  great 
Northwest  along  the  trail  of  Fremont  and 
Clark.  The  first  flag  to  greet  the  silent  dawn 
in  the  vast.  Interminable  wastes  of  the  north 
pole  and  the  first  flag  to  float  over  enfran- 
chised Cuba  and  Hawaii. 

I  give  you  this  flag,  with  an  its  symbolic 
otAon:  Its  red,  for  the  blood  of  American 
heroes  who  have  loved  and  defended  it.  Its 
blue,  for  the  sheen  of  the  restless  seas  that 
encompass  and  protect  it.  Its  white,  for  the 
clear  day,  for  the  union  of  all  of  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  for  the  p>eaks  of  her  white 
mountains,  and  for  the  drifting  snows  of  her 
prairie  wastes — aye.  white — clear  through. 

I  give  you  this  flag,  with  all  its  hopes  and 
prayers;  Its  faith  and  purpose.  The  bright 
flag;  the  cheerful  flag;  the  undying  and 
ooiu-ageous.  and  the  merciful  flag.  The  flag 
that  rose  triumphant  from  the  sea  where 
the  Lusitania  went  down.  The  flag  that 
flung  its  protecting  folds  over  the  widowed, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  homeless  in  stricken 
Belgium.  That  flag  that  would  not  yield  a 
single  foot  in  the  terrific  storm  of  St.  Ml- 
hiel.  The  flag  that  the  little  children  of 
the  world  love  and  respect.  The  flag  which 
spells  new-found  liberty  to  the  oppressed 
of  all  lands.  The  flag  that  has  never  touched 
the  ground  or  been  set  beneath  the  foot  of 
tyranny.  The  flag  of  a  free  people.  The 
flag  cf  an  undying  union  of  sovereign  States 
Joined  togetbR  in  the  yet  greater  sovsrslcnty 
of  a  Nation. 

I  give  you,  Americans,  the  world  over— our 
flag.  To  you.  dtiaens  of  Berlin.  N.  H..  I  give 
this  flag  with  its  own  true  story.    Ifc  was 


on  the  3d  day  of  October  1953.  feast  so  dear 
to  us  all.  that  of  the  angel  guardians,  wheh 
this  flag  was  seen  flowing  over  the  National 
Capitol  in  Washington.  On  the  morrow  of 
that  memorable  day,  through  the  courtesy 
of  our  Congressman,  that  same  flag  was  for- 
warded to  our  school,  where  it  will  again 
take  to  the  breeze,  tomorrow,  November  11. 
Armistice  Day.  This  time  it  will  no  longer 
be  bathing  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  in  the  crisp,  In- 
vigorating air  of  the  White  Mountains. 
Over  our  school  it  will  wavs  and  win  be 
proudly  hailed  by  the  430  students  of  the 
Notre  Dame  High  School  as  well  as  by  ths 
19,000  population  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

Friend*,  I  give  you  this  flag,  with  its  mean- 
ing, its  achievements,  its  Ideals — ^the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


We're  for  WHmb 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS} 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  nmaNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVS8 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoKD  an  editorial  undrr 
date  of  January  21.  1953.  from  the  An- 
derson  Herald,  Anderson,  Ind.,  enttUed 
-We're  for  Wilson." 

Charles  E.  ^i^lBon.  Secretary  <tf  De- 
fense-designate, was  a  resident  of  An- 
derson. Ind..  which  Is  in  the  district  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent.  He  Is  so 
well  known  in  that  community  and  In 
our  entire  district  that  people  there  do 
not  think  of  him  as  a  man  who  owns  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  in  a  large  indus- 
trial corporation,  but  rather  as  a  down- 
to-earth  ordinary  citizen  with  the  abili- 
ties that  are  needed  so  much  in  govern- 
mental affairs  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  this  testimony 
from  the  citizens  of  this  community 
where  Mr.  Wilson  spent  his  formative 
adult  years. 

The  edltorUd  follows: 

Ws'as  KM  Waaojf 

We're  mad  this  morning.    Ifad  and  dl*« 

gusted. 

Because  this  Is  the  day  Charles  B.  Wilson, 
designated  by  President  Elsenhower  for  the 
biggest  }ob  in  the  world,  goes  before  a  Sen- 
ate oommlttee  that  wlU  debate  his  fitness  for 
service  to  the  Nation. 

We  are  mad  about  the  Wagie  state  of 
affairs  in  wlilch  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment finds  Itself — a  state  of  aflalrs  so  snarled 
up  by  an  intricate  network  of  law  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  virtually 
Incapable  ot  making  use  of  one  of  the  finest 
administrative  minds  in  the  world. 

We  think  we  have  a  very  special  resson  to 
be  mad.  too.  Because  this  oonununtty — to 
say  nothing  of  this  newspaper — has  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  C.  E.  Wilson. 

We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Wilson  Is  known 
personally  and  intimately  by  more  rank-and- 
file  citizens  In  Anderson  than  in  any  other 
commtinity  in  the  world. 

He  Is  known  here  by  the  barber  who  cut 
his  hair,  by  the  dairyman  who  delivered  his 
milk,  by  the  physician  who  tended  hla  Ills, 
by  the  dentist  who  filled  hU  teeth,  by  the 
trashmsn  who  hauled  away  his  garbage,  by 
the  newsboy  who  delivered  his  newspaper. 
by  the  teachers  who  Instructed  his  children, 
by  the  clergyman  who  nourished  his  souL 


Through  those  associations.  C.  B.  Wilson's 
integrity  was  tested  a  ttiouaand  times.  And 
never  was  it  foxind  wanting. 

This  community  knows  ICr.  Wilson  because 
this  community  made  him. 

He  came  here  a  young  engineer.  He  left 
an  industrial  titan. 

The  people  of  Anderson  could  tmlld  a 
mountain  of  testimonials  to  his  honesty  and 
his  basic  soxindness.  Nothing  the  partisan 
politician  can  do  or  say  will  shake  our  faith 
in  our  (dd  and  trusted  friend.  ' 

And  yet  the  Nation  stands  in  danger  of 
losing  his  services — at  a  tims  when  America 
needs  lu  most  tested  and  experienced  hands 
at  the  helm. 

Isn't  It  a  curlottt  system  that  penalises  ini- 
tiative and  punishes  success?  That  requires 
Its  public  servants  to  embark  upon  their 
careers  in  government  pennUess  and  desti- 
tute—sham  <tf  the  fruits  of  genius  and  hard 
work? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  objectors  are  con- 
scientious in  fearing  that  General  Motors 
will  enjoy  undue  advantage  If  C.  E.  Wilson 
becomes  Secretary  of  Defense.  They  forget 
that  General  Motors  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  its  abUity  to  operate  successfully 
and  prosperously  without  the  United  States 
Government — without  one  single  contract  for 
guns  or  tanks  or  planes.  And  they  forget  too 
that  the  United  States  Government  in  this 
period  of  critical  mobUlsatlon  simply  cannot 
operate  without  the  know-how  and  brains  ot 
General  Motors. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson's  talents  must 
be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea,  that  the  Congress  must  do  whatever 
proves  necessary  to  remove  the  barriers  to 
his  service. 

And  we  think  that  we  In  his  home  towx»-~ 
we  who  khew  him  best  in  his  formative 
years— have  a  right  to  speak  longest  and 
loudest  In  his  defenss. 


Federal  Lands  larcatory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  acissouax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  January  18, 
1953.  commenting  on  the  speech  of  Lau- 
rence P.  Lee,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which 
Mr.  Lee  points  out  the  serious  situation 
we  have  in  the  amount  of  Government- 
owned  real  estate.  The  more  real  estate 
the  Government  owns  the  smaller  our 
tax  base  is,  particularly  the  tax  base  for 
State  and  local  governments,  where  the 
greatest  problem  lies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FSDBUUL  Lands  iNvnrmr 

When  Congress  starts  on  its  avowed  mis- 
sion of  trimming  the  Tnunan  budget,  it  can 
store  up  substantial  savings  for  the  future 
by  establishing  now  a  policy  of  slicing  out 
funds  for  more  Government-owned  real 
estate.  Already,  throiigh  40  different  agen- 
cies, it  owns  456,146,726  acres,  or  24  percent 
of  the  Nation's  area. 

In  adition  to  these,  said  President  Lau- 
rence F.  Lee.  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  a  speech  to  the  American  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  recently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  last  few  months 
has  taken  over  112,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in 


Aitenaas,  and  the  Department  of  Agrteoltoi* 
Is  seeking  to  buy  35.000.000  acres  east  oC  the 
Mississippi  River  to  enlarge  national  forests. 
He  advocated  an  immediate  "SUte-by-State, 
bureau-by-bureau  inventory  of  Federal  real 
estate  by  Congress  as  the  first  step  toward 
reducing  the  Federal  land  empire." 

The  reconunendatlon  Is  a  sound  one.  No 
one  knows  in  detail  the  extent  and  essen- 
tiality of  the  Government's  encroachments. 
An  Inventory  which  would  require  every 
agency  to  list  and  defend  its  headings  shoidd 
enable  Congress  to  determine  whether  the 
national  public  interest  is  really  being  served 
when  up  to  80  percent  of  some  northwestern 
States  are  held,  tax  free,  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Lee's  point  to  the  cattlemen  was  that 
Federal  land -grabbing  is  preventing  fullest 
livestock  production  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion's meat  needs  are  great  and  rising. 
Equally  as  important,  we  believe,  is  the  tax 
loss  to  the  States  involved,  the  consequent 
greater  tax  burden  on  their  residents  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ever-larger  bu- 
reaus administering  the  empire. 


NaiisBltNotDead 


OffskortOil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUFOBifxa 
7»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 16  ex-President  Truman  Issued  an 
Executive  order  which  has  unnecessarily 
cgnfused  and  further  embittered  the 
tidelands  controversy.  On  January  19  I 
Introduced  H.  R.  1931  to  set  aside  that 
order. 

I  include  the  following  pertinent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  January  19.  1953: 
OrrsBOEB  On. 

It  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  President 
Tt-iunan  should  cast  a  sour  note  of  bitter 
controversy  into  the  mellow  harmony  of  his 
farewells.  His  decision  to  declare  by  Execu- 
tive order  that  offshore  oil  deposits  are  part 
of  naval  reserves  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  his 
final  fireside  chat. 

Advocates  of  State  ownership  declare  that 
the  action  means  nothing  since  the  incoming 
President  or  Congress  can  reverse  it.  Con- 
gress has  already  voted  twice  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  and  give  the  offshore  lands 
to  the  States.  Mr.  Truman  blocked  the  move 
by  vetoes,  but  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  expected  to 
agree.  So  the  Executive  order  is  unlikely  to 
do  more  than  delay  action  and  dramatize 
the  claim  that  these  resources  tylong  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

Mr.  Truman's  charge  that  oil  companies 
are  trjring  to  steal  the  offshore  deposits  only 
embitters  a  controversy  already  too  frantic. 
There  are  at  least  three  views  of  tt^e  ques- 
tion taken  by  intelligent  and  sincere  men: 
The  outright  State-ownership  position;  the 
view  that  dual  sovereignty  is  Involved  and 
that  the  question  should  be  compromised; 
and  the  outright  national  control  position. 
But  neither  the  President  nor  his  extremer 
opponents  who  also  cry  "steal"  have  con- 
tributed to  temperate  discussion  and  solu- 
tion. 

This  question  is  not  going  to  be  rightly  and 
finally  settled  untU  more  at  those  who  dis- 
cuss It  recognize  that  there  are  honest  and 
intelligent  differences  of  opinion  to  be  un- 
derstood and  resolved.  We  hope  that  when 
Congress  again  takes  it  up  a  more  reasonable 
atmosphere  will  prevail. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  DOLUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent events  in  Germany  have  clearly 
recalled  to  us  the  hideous  record  of  the 
Nazi  regime  in  Germany  and  have  proved 
that  today  neo-nazism  remains  a  real 
threat  The  greatest  struggle  of  our 
times  is  that  of  liberal  democracy  and 
freedom  against  totalitarianism  and 
slavery.  In  concentrating  ovu-  efforts 
against  the  evils  of  communism  we  could 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  fasdstti  Is 
equally  dangerous  and  imperils  democ- 
racy. This  would  be  a  grievous  error 
on  our  part.  We  must  remain  alert  to 
the  latter  danger,  also,  and  halt  the  re- 
surgence of  nazi.sm  at  once.  T 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  January  19. 
1953,  concisely  sets  forth  the  need  for 
effective  action,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  RacoRo  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  It: 
Nazisic  Hanos  Oir    ■ 

Tt  Is  valuable  to  be  reminded— as  we  wer« 
last  week — that  nazlsm  Is  not  dead  in  Ger- 
many. We  need  to  be  taught  that  lesson 
again  and  again  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Among  them  is  the  postulate  that  totaUtar- 
lanism,  whether  of  the  left  or  of  the  right,  is 
a  profoxmdly  felt  and  virile  manifestation  of 
our  times.  Its  roots  took  shape  in  the  forces 
and  ideas  that  brought  about  the  Ft)ench 
Revolution,  and  they  are  not  to  be  eradiated 
by  lopping  off  such  svU  fruits  as  Hitlsit  and 
Mussolini. 

Another  lesson  worth  keeping  in  inlnd 
these  days  when  the  Communist  type  of 
totalitarianism  is  public  enemy  No.  1,  is  that 
the  right  wing,  or  Fascist  tsrpe,  is  not  only  a 
poisonous  weed,  too,  but  is  a  different  one. 
Unless  that  difference  is  kept  clearly  in  mind 
we  are  always  in  danger  of  tolerating,  or 
even  embracing,  one  form  of  totalitarianism 
to  combat  the  other.  The  real  struggle  of 
our  times  is  that  of  liberal  democracy 
agilnst  totalitarianism.  This  ought  to  be  a 
truism,  but  it  is  often  forgotten,  and  we  need 
a  Jolt  now  and  then  to  remember. 

This  past  week  provided  two  such  Jolts  out 
of  Germany.  On  Th\irsday  the  British  ar- 
rested seven  former  Hitlerite  officials  in  West- 
em  Germany  under  charges  of  plotting  to 
restore  Nazi  power.  On  Sat\irday  a  survey 
by  the  United  States  High  Commissioner's 
ofllce  in  Germany  described  a  resurgence  of 
nazlsm  among  German  youth  and  among 
elements  of  the  public.  In  the  eastern  aone, 
where  the  Communist  form  of  totalitarianism 
is  in  power,  the  anti-Semitism  which  ttltler 
used  with  such  horrible  effectiveness  Is  being 
revived. 

This  does  not  prove  that  Hltlerlsm  is  re- 
turning to  Germany,  of  course.  As  of  today, 
neo-nazism  is  very  much  of  a  minolty  move- 
ment. What  is  frightening  is  that,  given 
time  and  a  certain  chain  of  circumstances,  a 
form  of  nazlsm  could  again  rise  to  power  in 
Germany.  The  alternative  must  not  come 
from  the  revolutionary  Marxism-Stalinism 
of  the  eastern  zone,  but  from  the  liberal 
democracy  of  the  West. 

The  German  picture  is  the  clearest  possible 
proof  that  ideas  are  not  killed  by  weapons. 
Materially  speaking,  nazlsm  was  smashed  into 
a  pulp  by  1945k  but  ths  firm  and  vlftkoos 
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root*  remained.  So  today  we  read  of  neo- 
p<^«<>nn  In  Germany  and  Austria,  neo-fasclam 
In  Italy,  falanglam  In  Spain,  Peronlsm  In 
Argentina,  Malanlsm  In  South  Afirlca— flowers 
of  evil  coming  out  ol  the  same  roots.  K  we 
are  not  careful  they  will  grow  Into  a  Jungle 
while  we  concentrate  too  ezdiBlvely  on  the 
Communist  danger. 


Vofamtvy  hsnraace  PUas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  incincsTi.vANiA 

IN  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  "EEU-EY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  view  of  the  controversy  that 
raged  s(Mne  time  ago  about*unlon  oper- 
ated welfare  funds,  it  should  be  interest- 
ing for  the  public  to  peruse  the  report 
emanating  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration on  voluntary  insurance 
plans.  That  report  ranked  the  United 
Ifine  Workers  welfare  fund  over  all 
others  in  the  amount  of  benefits  provided 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  an  article  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  of 
January  15.  relating  some  of  the  obser- 
vations in  the  report  on  the  benefits  and 
the  e£Bcient  conduct  of  the  mine  work- 
ers fond.  The  survey  Showed  that  the 
fund  returned  97.1  percent  of  medical 
and  hospital  expenditures  In  actual 
benefits. 

The  article  follows: 

Wfeuraix  Fund  RrrxTuvs  Ifocx  Bekerts  Pb 
DoLLAB  Sfkmt  Thaw  Ant  OrBxa  Plan 

The  medical  care  program  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  welfare  and  retirement  fund 
tope  all  comparable  voluntary  health  plans 
In  the  Nation  In  the  amount  of  benefits  It 
furnishes  for  every  dollar  It  spends,  a  Federal 
Social  Security  Administration  surrey  has 
revealed. 

Results  of  the  eztenslw  review  of  vol\m- 
tary  Insurance  plans  were  published  In  the 
latest  Issue  of  the  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
monthly  publication  of  the  FBA's  Dlvtalon 
of  Research  and  Statistics. 

The  UMWA  fund  retxzmed  97 J  percent 
of  the  money  spent  for  medical  and  hospi- 
tal services  bx  actual  benefits,  the  survey 
found.  That  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
every  dollar  collected  than  was  paid  back  by 
any  other  plan,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain student  health  services  subsidized  and 
operated  at  a  deficit  by  stxne  universities. 

The  survey  showed  that  commercial  Indi- 
vidual lns\irance  plans  furnished  62  cents 
worth  of  medical  care  for  every  dollar  of  In- 
come they  received.  Other  plans  such  as 
Blue  Shield  did  better,  returning  84  cents 
of  the  policyholders*  premiums.  Blue  Cross 
benefit  expenditures  were  nearly  90  percent 
and  commercial  group  Insurance  returned 
89  percent  of  the  policyholders'  premiiuns 
In  the  form  of  medical  care  benefits. 

<H>eratlng  costs  of  the  medical  program 
of  the  UMWA  fund  amoxmted  to  approxi- 
mate 3  percent  of  expenditures  for  this 
program,  the  survey  reported,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  high  return  In  benefits  to  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  and  their  families. 

"This  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of 
funds  channeled  directly  Into  a  broad  med- 
ical care  program  Illustrates  what  can  be 
done  by  a  tightly-knit  organization  un- 
hampered by  red  tape,-  said  Dr.  Warren  F. 
Draper,  executive  medical  officer  of  the  fund 


•ad  former  Deputy  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  tb« 
muted  SUtes  Public  Health  Service. 

"It  shows  that  administrative  costs  can 
1m  minimised  if  you  know  the  needs  of  the 
pec^le  you  serve  and  have  experienced  per- 
sonnel meet  those  needs."  he  continued. 
"We  think  we  have  evolved  a  fair  answer  to 
socialised  medicine.  Miners,  through  their 
own  toll,  are  producing  better  treatment  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  We  Intend 
to  make  It  even  better  as  new  techniques 
and  facilities  are  developed  or  become 
available. 

"AU  this  entaUs  a  realistic  wUUngness  to 
collaborate  with  organised  medicine  as  well 
•8  various  Federal  and  State  agencies 
charged  with  improving  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,"  Dr.  Draper 
added.  "If  In  serving  and  enhancing  the 
lot  of  over  a  million  and  half  beneficiaries, 
we  can  op>en  new  vistas  for  others  then  we 
are  Indeed  grateful  for  the  opportunity  af- 
lorded  us  in  the  welfare  fund." 


The  EdKatioB  ol  Mr.  WUson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PEMirSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday. 
January  19.  1953: 

Tbs  B>ucatiom  or  Me.  Wolboit 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  when  he  came  up  for 
confirmation,  should  have  known  that  he  was 
by  no  means  the  first  nominee  for  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  \indergo  rigid  cross-examination 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Every  man  who  has  held  this  key  position 
has  had  to  make  adjustments  in  his  per- 
sonal affairs  by  way  of  assuring  the  com- 
mittee that  none  of  his  private  holdings 
woxild  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his 
public  duty.  This  is  the  particular  aspect 
of  the  contretemps  of  last  Friday.  Of  gen- 
eral concern  Is  the  necessity.  In  the  Interest 
of  the  business  world  as  well  as  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  that  Mr.  Wilson  be 
above  sxiqtlclon.  He  should  have  appreciated 
this. 

There  Is  already  a  tradition  of  pvmctlllo 
In  connection  with  the  Defense  post.  Sec- 
retary Forrestal,  In  addition  to  shifting  soma 
of  his  investments  when  he  first  took  office, 
also  disposed  of  some  oil  stock  when  a  ques- 
tion involving  an  oil  transaction  came  before 
his  Department.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid 
any  shadow  of  distmst.  Secretary  Johnson 
was  given  an  especially  severe  grilling.  Not 
only  did  the  committee  exact  from  him  a 
pledge  that  the  Defense  Department  would 
transact  no  business  with  the  firm  he  was 
leaving:  it  called  In  his  partners  and  asked 
the  same  pledge  of  them.  Secretary  Lovett 
was  similarly  required  to  satisfy  the  commit- 
tee that  none  of  his  financial  Interests  would 
Influence  his  official  Judgment. 

Obviously.  Mi.  Wilson  should  have  known 
this  background  when  he  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  last  week. 
Instead,  he  ignored  both  the  accumulated 
experience  of  his  predecessors  and  the  law 
on  the  subject.  He  thought  his  word  was 
enough.  In  his  effort  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee of  his  objectivity,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  award  or  cancel 
contracts  with  the  General  Motors  Corp.. 
of  which  he  has  been  president  and  In  which 
he  now  owns  about  40,000  shares  of  stock. 
If  he  followed  such  a  policy  in  office,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  run  afoul 


the  law  forbidding  anyone  to  act  as  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  with  any  company  in 
which  he  has  direct  or  indirect  financial  in- 
terests. Obvloxisly  Mr.  Wilson's  mistaken 
concept  will  have  to  be  changed. 

Fortunately,  there  are  Indications  that  a 
more  considerate  approach  to  the  problem 
may  satisfy  both  the  law  and  the  committee. 
Procuremeat  and  the  letting  of  defense  con- 
tracts are  not  the  fvmction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  They  are  left  to  the  three  serv- 
ice departments.  If  Mr.  Wilson  Is  ready.  In 
the  new  hearing  to  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
to  say  flatly  that  he  will  disqualify  himself 
from  handling  any  question  involving  the 
company  or  companies  in  which  he  is  finan- 
cially interested.  Vie  objections  to  his  con- 
firmation may  be  withdrawn.  If  there  la  a 
will  to  make  reasonable  adjustments,  there 
Is  usually  a  way  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  question  is  wholly  one  of  law.  If 
that  were  so,  the  law  could  be  amended  to 
fit  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  several  other 
appointees  who  have  encountered  similar 
difficulties.  But  such  a  course  might  be 
dangerous  for  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. We  are  in  a  situation  midway  between 
war  and  peace.  The  public  Is  in  a  mood  of 
expecting  sacrifices  (when  necessary)  at 
wealthy  men  called  to  serve  their  coxmtry 
as  well  as  of  the  rank  and  file  who  are 
fighting  in  Korea.  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
this  administration  of  businessmen  to  set  a 
good  example — to  demonstrate  that  nothing 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  impartial  and  de- 
voted public  service.  And  this  seems  to  re- 
quire adjustments  that  wUl  not  weaken  an 
essentially  sound  law  and  wlU  not  blur  the 
well-defined  line  that  septfHites  4>abllc  duty 
from  private  interests. 
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It's  Better  To  Be  PaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mlnissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanlmoua  consent.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  5. 
1953: 

It's  Bcrm  To  Bs  Padb 

For  nearly  8  years  the  United  States  has 
been  engaging  In  some  form  of  postwar 
foreign-aid  programs  to  help  nations  of 
Western  Ehirope  and  other  areas  resume  earn- 
ing reasonable  livings.  In  that  period  Amer- 
ica has  transferred  something  like  137,000.- 
000,000  In  goods  and  money  to  other  countries 
for  this  purpose. 

This  time  there  has  been  no  talk,  as  there 
was  after  World  War  I.  of  collecting  war 
debts.  Most  of  those  obligations  In  the  1920'b 
proved  imcollectlble.  The  debtor  countries 
could  not  pay  in  money,  and  when  it  came 
to  taking  payment  in  goods  Americans  ap- 
peared more  afraid  oC  being  paid  than  of 
not  being  paid. 

Something  was  learned  from  that  experi- 
ence. Foreign  aid  since  World  War  II  has 
not  been  on  a  loan  basis  but  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  gifts.  Representative  John  M. 
VORTs,  of  Ohio,  a  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  tlie  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
believes  the  time  has  come  when  further 
economic  aid  should  be  made  in  the  form  of 
loans  rather  than  grants. 

This  may,  in  a  measxire.  be  true.  Many 
Europeans  do  not  like  the  idea  of  accepting 
further  gifts  from  Uncle  Sam.  Even  without 
sUlngs  these  seem.  In  an  old  expression,  to 


make  the  rseiflleht  beh<Men  to  the  fiver. 
But  if  loans  are  to  be  made,  both  borroww 
and  lender  will  want  to  Imow  what  are  the 
prospects  of  their  being  repaUL 
^  Western  European  countries  are  producing 
goods  now  at  a  rate  nearly  half  again  as  great 
as  before  the  war.  They  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  selling  to  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  of  about  913.000,000,000  a  year. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  outside  world  has 
been  buying  ttova  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  of  about  •19,000,000.000  a  year,  and  it 
still  needs  many  kinds  of  goods  and  equip- 
ment which  American  export  trades  are 
in  a  good  position  to  furnish. 

So  unless  other  nations  can  manage  la 
general  to  sell  as  much  goods  and  services 
to  the  United  States  as  they  buy  from  the 
United  States,  how  good  are  their  prospects 
of  earning  enough  dollars  to  repay  future 
loans?  Row  good,  for  that  matter,  are  their 
prospects  of  continuing  to  buy  American 
goods  and  of  being  able  to  pay  for  what 
they  buy? 

These  times  since  the  war  there  have  been 
currency  crises  such  that  Britain.  Francs, 
and  other  countries  still  do  not  dare  let 
pounds,  francs,  or  other  moneys  be  ex- 
changed at  win  for  dollars — lest  there  be 
not  enough  gold  left  behind  the  pound, 
franc,  or  what-have-you  to  maintain  its 
value. 

Under  those  conditions  the  only  way  Amer- 
icans can  expect  to  t>e  paid  for  the  goods  they 
sell  abroad  is  to  be  willing  to  buy  enougb 
imports  to  enable  other  countries  to  earn 
doUara.  In  other  words,  tariff  barrlors— 
Instead  of  being  Increased,  as  some  Indus- 
tries are  beginning  to  argue— must  still  be 
reduced  to  levels  at  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  pay  In  goods  for  the  goods  It 
wanU  to  buy  or  the  money  it  wants  to 
borrow. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  of  the  $37,000,- 
000,000  advanced  in  foreign  aid  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  was  given  not  in  money 
but  la  goods.  Even  if  Americans  think  in 
some  vague  way  of  a  return  on  that  Invest- 
ment, should  It  not  be  acceptaltie  in  goods? 
More  accurately,  if  they  siqMct  to  be  paid 
for  future  sales  and  investments,  it  will 
have  to  be  largely  in  goods.  And  when,  as 
here,  tlie  alternative  to  payment  is  default. 
It  U  bsttsr  to  bs  paM. 


Expotfaff  SoMO  Moro  AUbb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PAHEN 

or  uctnyttA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEJfTATIVEB 

Monday,  January  19. 1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
on.  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star: 
EkPosxKo  SoHx  Mon  Auaia 

If  the  United  States  should  at  some  time 
In  the  fut\ire.  in  the  midst  of  a  European 
crisis,  calmly  tea  its  amea  that  while  It  was 
true  that  we  signed  a  treaty  obligating  ua 
to  provide  military  units,  nowhere  In  the 
treaty  la  there  a  word  obligating  us  to  com* 
pel  them  to  fight,  what  would  the  people  of 
our  country  think  of  such  a  stand? 

They  would  call  It  a  cowardly  act,  and  a 
treacheroiu  breach  of  faith.. 

If  in  the  new  draft  calls  of  the  Selectlre 
Service  Act,  some  draft  dodger  would  raise 
the  question  that  despite  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  the  act  for  faUure  to  report,  no- 
^'here  in  the  act  is  there  a  word  that  obU- 
gates  the  Federal  authorities  to  use  force  to 


compel  ntorcement,  what  would  ws  think 
of  such  a  plea? 

Most  of  us  would  think  the  person  erasy. 

ir  the  defendant  In  a  aourt  action  lost  hU 
case,  and  to  refusing  to  oi)ey  the  order  of  the 
court  would  plead  that.  wlUle  the  court  had 
authority  to  Issue  its  order,  nowhere  In  the 
Uw  is  there  authority  to  use  force  to  enforce 
the  order,  what  would  we  think? 

Most  of  US  would  think  the  person  crazy. 

Supposs  we  signed  a  treaty,  as  we  did,  ex- 
pressly agreeing  to  "release  and  repatriate 
immediately"  aU  prisoners  of  war  upon  the 
signing  of  a  truce,  can  we  Justifiably  plead 
that  the  treaty  does  not  obUgate  us  to  vb» 
fores,  if  necessary,  to  repatriate  the  prisoners 
w»  have  captured?  _^ 

Tet  that  is  what  we  a|s  dOitaxg.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  force  to>  compel  our  own  men 
to  fight  and  to  fight  wheret«r  they  are  or- 
dered. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  plead  In 
an  almost  sanctimonious  wiky  that  ws  must 
not  use  force  to  repatrlati»  prisoners  of  war. 

JuMt  why  is  It  OMisidsred  brutal  to  \mm 
foros  to  carry  out  our  pledgM-  word  and 
thereby  bring  an  end  to  hos^mes,  but  per- 
fectly proper  to  use  force  to  send  our  own 
men  to  death  In  a  bloody,  tndedsivs  stale- 
mate In  Korea? 

The  same  applies  to  another  alibi  that  is 
offered.  The  treaty  properly  provides  that 
the  best  Interests  of  the  prisoners  win  bs 
protected,  yet  our  top  officials  say  that  jiwtl- 
fies  us  in  not  returning  prisoners  \^o  object 
to  repatriation. 

If  that  is  good  reasoning,  why  not  apply 
It  to  some  of  our  own  soldlen  and  prospec- 
tive ones?  Why  not  serve  their  best  intnr- 
ests?  Are  their  best  Interests  served  by  com- 
pelling them  to  go  to  their  deaths  in  order 
to  grant  a  special  privUege  to  prisoners  of 
war  that  they  have  captured? 

Cannot  any  number  of  laws  at  our  ow«i 
country  be  cited  to  show  that  all  American 
citlssns  enjoy  privileges  of  freedom  where 
the  rights  of  Individuals  are  paramount? 
But  who  t>elleves  that  gives  them  the  right 
to  chooss  which  laws  thsy  want  to  obey? 

And  so  it  goes  with  ths  plea  that  we  wotdd 
be  returning  thsae  prisoners  to  certain  death. 
This  cannot  be  proved;  It  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. Yet  look  at  ths  contrast  In  treat- 
ment. 

Are  not  many  of  our  own  ib«b  being  teat  to 
their  certain  death,  and  are  not  many  nKtre 
going  to  be  suxt  to  their  certain  death? 
Most  of  them  are  compelled  by  force  to  do  it. 

Why  all  of  this  consideration  for  14.000 
Chinese  and  82.000  North  Koreans? 

Why  such  callous  willingness  to  sacrifice 
our  own  men  to  give  such  a  special  piivUege 
to  a  few  of  the  enemy? 

▲11  of  these  alibis  are  sheer  bjpoex\Bj  used 
to  cover  \tp  a  mistake  vrhen  the  National 
eecuxlty  OouncU.  disregardtog  the  lessons  of 
history,  flippantly  adopted  this  policy  of  re- 
patriation without  considering  tlie  conse- 
quences. 

Faroe  is  an  Integral  part  o(  ths  life  of  any 
government.  Behind  every  act  of  govern- 
ment is  the  Implied  use  of  foros  to  carry  out 
what  the  law  provides.  It  applies  to  the 
matter  of  trade  violations,  where  the  police 
at  times  have  to  go  out  and  CMnpel,  uae  the 
force  of  the  law,  to  bring  in  offenders.  Force 
Is  used  to  protect  the  great  majority.  It  M 
ussd  to  enforce  law. 

The  same  applies  to  treatiss.  No  matter 
what  we  did  t>ack  In  iBia  and  1890.  and  back 
to  events  a  century  and  more  sgo,  in  the 
way  of  treatment  of  prisoners  ot  war,  ws 
helped  to  promote  and  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1M9.  just  a  year  before  hos- 
tilities brtAe  out.  Ws  publldy  claim  adher- 
ence to  It. 

Wtonvss  in  previous  tzvsiles  the  matter  o< 
repatriation  had  been  implied  In  the  agree- 
ment to  release  prisoners,  tills  time  ws 
QMCifically  added  tlae  word,  "and  repatri- 
ated." largely  because  the  Soviet  Union  had 
not  repatriated  many  Qermaa  and  Jnpsnssa 
prisoners. 


The  final  alibi  is.  of  courss.  ths  assertton 
that  aoc^tanoe  of  the  cailnsse  offer  would 
not  end  hostUttles.  If  that  U  the  case  why 
not  accept  it?  If  it  is  proven  to  be  false,  the 
blame  for  continuing  hostilities  wUl  be 
shined  to  the  Chmese  and  not  be  borne  by 
ourselves.  We  would  not  make  the  spectacle 
of  breaching  a  treaty  and  thereby  adding  to 
ths  Increasing  International  anarchy. 


ne  TarUF  Needs  of  tkc  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKJS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAlLEY 


or  WS8T  vnenna 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVB 

Thursday,  January  22.  1953 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  O.  R.  StraoUaein. 
chairman,  the  National  Labor-Manage, 
ment  Council  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy, 
Station  WPIK,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  tariff 
on  the  Imports  of  a  varying  list  of  products 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  Ih  1789. 
The  great  industrial  power  and  capacity  of 
this  country  was  built,  not  on  free '  trade, 
but  \mder  the  protective  system.  WJe  have 
never  had  ftee  trade,  but  are  nearer  to  It 
now  than  ever  before.  We  have  long  Im- 
ported many  materials  free  of  duty,  such  as 
coffee,  agricultural  implements,  tin,  copper 
ore,  Iron  ore,  crude  rubber,  newsprint,  raw 
silk,  hides  and  skins,  etc.,  because  they  have 
not  competed  seriously.  If  at  all,  with  domes- 
tic industry.  A  little  over  half  of  all  our 
Imports  are  today  free  of  duty  aii4  hav« 
been  so  for  more  than  40  yesrs.         I 

The  American  people  have  never  jagreed 
on  the  tariff.  There  has  been  a  sectional 
difference  as  well  as  a  difference  In  economic 
Interest.  In  the  past  the  predomltaantly 
agricultural  areas,  especiaUy  the  Solithem 
States,  have  favored  free  trade  or  a  tarlir 
for  revenue  only.  This  was  because  their 
own  products  were  on  an  export  h»aii  (cot- 
U)Q  and  tobacco,  for  example)  and  rejqtilred 
no  protectl<m;  while  the  manufactured  prod- 
TWts  which  they  had  to  buy  from  the  NcHth 
and  East  were  made  In  a  protected  liaarket 
and  were  higher-priced  as  a  result.  The  far- 
mer's dolltt  was  therefore  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  had  a  grievance.  He  strid  his  crops  at 
coinpstitive  prices  at  home  and  on  the  world 
market  but  bought  manufactured  articles  la 
a  tariff-protected  market. 

The  industrial  regions,  on  the  other  hand, 
favored  the  tariff  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
a  favorable  domestic  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts In  competition  with  imports.  This  was 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  development  and 
expansion  of  Industry  In  this  country. 

In  more  recent  years  a  great  transforma- 
tion has  been  xuMler  way  In  the  tariff  field. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  mote  and 
more  agricultural  products  have  bs^n  ac- 
corded tariff  protection.  Tbday  farm,  field, 
and  orchard  products  are  undoubtedly  as 
much  protected  by  what  remains  of  the  tariff, 
as  industrial  products. 

Formerly,  the  so-oalled  trusts,  big  business, 
and  the  financial  toterests  Identified  with 
WaU  Street,  were  among  the  prime  pro- 
moters of  the  tariff.  The  tariff  came  to  bs 
regarded  by  many  political  economists  as 
the  mother  of  trusts.  ■''■* 

Today  all  this  la  changed  but  many  pso- 
pie  do  not  Imow  it.  Obsolete  or  behlnd-band 
liberals  barken  back  to  the  days  of  a  genera- 
tion or  mom  ago.  Thsy  fancy  themselves 
fluting  the  good  fight  whsa  they  attack  ths 
tariff.  If  they  would  look  around  them,  they 
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would  find  tliAt  their  eomradea  In  amui  are. 
among  others,  thoee  same  hideous  trusts  and 
orerslMd  Industries  that  were  the  Tlllalns 
of  the  good  old  days. 

These  Industries  are  steel,  automobile 
manufacturing,  electrical  equipment  produc- 
ers, big  oU  companies,  makers  of  rubber 
products,  etc.  Having  built  capacity  be- 
yond the  needs  of  our  vast  domestic  market, 
which  Is  the  world's  largest,  these  industries 
have  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
export  markets  to  drain  off  their  surplus  out- 
put In  normal  times.  Therefore,  they  now 
find  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  old  trust- 
busting  liberals,  favoring  tariff  reductions 
both  here  and  abroad. 

In  order  to  keep  and  expand  their  foreign 
markets,  import  barriers  mxist  be  reduced 
abroad  as  well  as  here — abroad,  so  that  o\ir 
exports  will  more  readily  gain  entry  Into 
foreign  markets;  and  here,  so  that  other 
countries  can  sell  us  more  and  thus  gain 
more  dollars  to  spend  on  our  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  radios,  machinery,  etc. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  grievance  of  the 
agricultural  areas  has  been  met  by  another 
device,  namely,  parity  prices  and  price  sup- 
ports. The  farmer  Is  assured  prices  high 
enough  to  buy  manufactured  products  with- 
out suffering  a  disadvantage,  thus  removing 
his  old  grievance.  At  the  very  time  that  this 
assurance  was  given  him  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  we  began  reducing 
the  tariff.  This  was  by  way  of  an  extra 
dividend. 

Hie  tariff  reductions  which  were  initiated 
fn  1934  have  lowered  the  average  level  of 
the  tariff  by  50  percent.  Rising  prices  have 
caused  a  f\irther  decline.  The  result  Is  that 
our  tariff  Is  now  only  about  one-third  as 
high  as  It  was  20  years  ago:  and  the  United 
States  is  definitely  a  low-tariff  country.  Our 
average  rate  on  dutiable  Items  Is  a  little 
over  12  percent:  on  total  Imports  It  Is  only 
a  little  over  6  percent. 

Thua  we  have  the  historic  export  prodiicers 
of  agricultural  crops,  namely,  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  wheat,  whose  grievance  has  been 
redressed,  joined  by  the  great  mass  produc- 
tion industries  in  demanding  wider  export 
markets.  The  two  World  Wars  opened  vast 
outlets  tor  our  high-productive  capMlty. 
Our  exports  supplied  markets  vacated  by 
other  exporting  countries.  The  economic 
destruction  and  exhaustion  caused  by  these 
wars  in  Surope  and  elsewhere  assured  an 
ahnarmal  postwar  demand  for  our  products. 
This  one-sided  trade  condition  gave  rise  to 
the  perplexing  dollar  gap  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. Now  our  exporters  are  loath  to  turn 
back  the  war-gained  markets  to  other  covm. 
tries,  and  in  seeking  to  hold  them  they  ask 
vs  to  Import  more. 

The  aacendaney  in  our  eoonomy  of  the 
giant  mass  production  induatriee  has  inci- 
dentally created  the  Illusion  that  we  oan 
outproduce  otter  countries  in  almoat  any 
line  of  manufacture.  The  fact  la  that  we 
have  hundreds  of  smaller  industrlea  that 
are  not  maia  produoan  in  the  usual  senee. 
Ne^rerthaleaa  they  pay  high  wages.  Aa  a 
result,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  eompatitlve 
advmaiata  in  meeting  low-wage  importa  as 
do  tha  larg*  export  tndvatriea.  Their  unl% 
«oata  an  highar. 

Wa  ha^  only  to  think  of  induatrtaa  aueh 
M  dalrytag.  the  fiaheriea.  Ubla  glaaaware, 
pottery,  toya,  aeianti&e  apparatua,  vecetabia 
■vowlnf.  watohmakinf.  and  many  othen  to 
reallM  that  low  foreign  wagea  are  not  in 
ail  eaaaa  oaaa«  in  thu  country  by  the  ad- 
▼antagaa  of  maaa  production.  Not  all  in- 
duatriea  or  agrtoultural  or  mining  pursxaita 
land  thamaelvea  to  mass  production.  That 
Xact  makea  tha  imaller  induatriea  vulaarable 
to  Import  competition. 

Also  we  have  only  to  remind  ouraalTaa  of 
the  modemlaatlon  of  nximerous  induatrles 
In  other  oountrlea  to  reallas  that  the  pro> 
ductlvlty  of  our  f aetorlee  may  be  matched  or 
Burpaaaad  in  other  lands.    Such  modecnlaa* 


tlon  has  progressed  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries In  a  wide  variety  of  Industries  In  recent 
years.  • 

Our  prodticers  are  bound  by  minimum- 
wage  laws,  social  security  outlays,  collec- 
tive-bargaining rights  of  labor;  they  are 
faced  with  high  prices  for  raw  materials, 
buoyed  by  price  supports;  and.  of  course, 
pay  heavy  taxes  to  help  meet  extremely 
heavy  national  obligations.  These  are  all 
inescapable  bvirdens  and  are  a  handicap  in 
meeting  low  Import  prices. 

If  we  now  project  the  tariff  issue  upon 
this  background,  what  do  we  find?  What 
are  the  tariff  needs  of  the  United  States? 

The  large  export  industries  who  have 
spilled  over  our  vast  mass  market,  do  not 
now  need  a  tariff.  The  traditional  producers 
of  farm  surplusages,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wheat  planters,  contrary  to  popular 
impression,  do  have  protection  through  Im- 
port  quotas  (cotton  and  wheat)  in  the  varie- 
ties that  need  it.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
tariff  on  coffee,  on  raw  silk,  on  tin.  on  spices 
and  cither  items  that  we  do  not  produce  here. 

Tiiere  is,  however,  a  need,  a  distinct  and 
\mavoidable  need,  by  a  variety  of  industrial, 
agrlcultxiral,  mineral,  forestry  and  fishery 
products  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  Imports.  The  need  is  distinctly 
not  for  the  exclusion  of  imports.  The  need 
is  for  removal  or  containment  of  the  damage 
from  Imports  that  derive  their  competitive 
advantage  from  lower  wagee. 

What  rate  of  duty  or  what  limiting  device 
will  best  accompllah  this  objective  varies 
from  industry  to  indiistry.  A  preference  for 
import  quotas  as  distinguished  from  protec- 
tion by  tariff  is  spreading  in  this  country  for 
several  sound  reasons: 

1.  Tariffs,  to  be  {voperly^  and  equally  effec- 
tive, would  of  necessity  have  to  be  higher 
against  some  countries  than  others.  Tet 
tariff  rates  must  be  uniform  against  all 
countries  to  avoid  discrimination.  Import 
quotas  woiild  avoid  this  dUBculty. 

2.  Tariffs  could  be  maintained  at  a  low 
level  or  removed  entirely  if  import  quotas 
were  established.  Foreign  producers  could 
then  realize  higher  prices  on  their  sales  to 
the  United  States  and  enjoy  a  wider  margin 
for  higher  pay  to  their  workers. 

3.  The  import  quota,  if  properly  designed, 
will  prevent  damage  from  Importa  at  the 
very  time  that  it  Is  most  dangerous.  This  la 
when  production  has  caught  up  with  demand 
and  a  surplus  begins  to  develop.  Domestic 
producers  cannot  then  view  with  equanimity 
the  continued  unimpeded  flow  of  imports. 
They  will  lay  off  employeee.  hoping  to  work 
off  their  high-cost  Inventory  and  avoid  great 
losses.  However,  If  their  efforts  are  set  at 
naught  by  imports,  continuing  at  tha  same 
level  or  at  a  higher  level,  the  market  wlU 
collapaa.  The  lay-oOk  will  be  converted  into 
outright  unemployment  and  the  makings  ot 
a  dapraaaton  will  be  at  hand. 

Quotas  may  be  deelgned  for  flasibUtty  and 
for  equitable  treatment  of  importa.  aUowlng 
for  both  expansion  and  oontractioa  of  vol- 
ume under  speoiflad  eondltlona. 

The  tariff  needs  of  the  United  Btataa  ara 
not  exorbitant:  but  thoae  of  our  produoata 
who  are  la  need  of  protection  have  a  taglti- 
uata  claim.  Thla  haa  baan  all  but  ignorad 
In  the  State  Department  poUoy  of  aarrtag  aa 
the  hand-maiden  of  the  huge  export  intar- 
aeta  and  doing  their  bMdlnff  In  foatering 
exporta,  and  thereby  oreatinf  preeaure. 
through  the  reeultant  doUar  gap,  to  lower 
the  tariff  aUU  more. 

Our  tariff  neada  la  relation  to  our  total 
Import  trade  are  quite  moderate.  They  can 
be  BMt  without  choktng  off  imporu.  We 
wUl  remain  in  a  troubled  dilemma,  however, 
ao  long  aa  we  oontlnde  our  worship  of  ex- 
ports: for  we  vrlll  aggravate  the  dollar-gap 
problem  by  diminishing  the  exports  of  other 
coimtrlee  to  third  marketo  and  we  will  keep 
domeetlo  Industrlee  in  uncertainty  by  preea- 
Ing  for  further  tariff  cuta. 


BiDoUjii  It  Proud  of  Ton  lorio 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Ksw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  Januant  13,  19Si 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
those  whom  I  have  leartied  to  know  In- 
timately and  to  observe  closely  in  his 
day-to-day  activities  since  my  coming 
to  Congress  4  years  ago  is  the  very  lik- 
able and  popular  D.  Thomas  lorlo,  who 
holds  the  post  of  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms  in  charge  of  pairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tom.  as  he  is  so  affec- 
tionately known  to  most  Members  of 
Congress,  comes  from  my  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  where  he  resides  in  my  con- 
eresslonal  district. 

Tom  lorlo.  who  preceded  me  to  Wash- 
ington by  some  4  years,  was  named  to 
his  present  post  back  in  1945  and  he  has 
held  that  position  ever  since.  He  has 
given  the  Members  conscientious  and 
devoted  service,  whether  they  came  from 
a  district  In  Brooklyn  or  from  any  other 
congressional  district  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  country. 
We  in  Brooklyn  are  very  proud  of  his 
services  and  his  accomplishments  durinff 
these  past  8  years  as  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms  in  the  House.  We  are  happy  to 
know  he  has  been  reappointed  to  this 
important  post  and  on  this  occasion  I 
want  to  extend  to  him  my  greetings  and 
best  wishes. 

Bom  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan. Tctn  lorio  moved  with  his  par- 
ents to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  a  young- 
ster. He  attended  the  public  schools 
and  high  schools  of  our  borough  where 
he  obtained  a  fine  education  and  made  a 
good  record  for  himself.  For  a  period  of 
more  than  6  years  he  served  in  the 
office  of  the  Kings  County — Brooklyn — 
sheriff,  first  under  Sheriff  James  V.  Man- 
gano  from  1936  to  1940,  and  then  under 
Sheriff  John  J.  McCloskey  in  1941.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  county  court. 

During  the  war  years.  lorlo  had  an  fan- 
portant  defense  job  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  In  their  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
plant  where  he  was  assigned  as  a  dviUan 
in  certain  United  SUtas  Navy  work.  He 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  assistant 
supervisor  and  served  in  thla  capacity 
until  1946.  when  he  was  named  to  his 
preaent  poslUon.  He  hat  always  had  a 
keen  interest  in  political  activities,  took 
an  active  interett  in  the  Democratic  or- 
ganlnUon  In  the  district  in  which  be 
resided,  and  wat  respected  for  hit  under- 
standing of  poUtlcal  affairs.  To  this  very 
day  he  has  remained  a  shrewd  observer  of 
"grass  roots"  reaction  on  major  legitla- 
Uon  pending  before  the  Congress  and  It 
often  consulted  by  Membera  of  Congreaa 
regarding  the  views  of  the  people. 

Tom  lorio  Is  active  in  many  civic  and 
welfare  organisations  in  Brooklyn. 
among  them  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  lUUan  Board  of  Guardians,  which 
cares  for  wayward  boys  and  girls.  Bush- 
wick  Civic  Organisation.  Catholic  Chart* 
ties.  St.  Joseph's  Holy  Name  Society. 
Kings  County  Democratic  Committee. 
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and  others.  He  Is  married  and  has  two 
children.  His  son.  Carmine,  who  is  16. 
has  served  as  a  page  boy  ki  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  past  three  sum- 
mers during  his  v»cati<m. 

Tom  Is  known  for  his  pleasant  smile, 
for  his  willingness  always  to  be  helpful 
whenever  called  upon.  axMl  for  his  co- 
operation. It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  him  aiKl  to  give  public 
recognition  to  him  for  his  abiiity.  hla 
spirit  of  devotion,  aiMl  his  conseientious 
service.  I  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
add  to  his  fine  accomplishments  and  win 
some  day  achieve  even  greater  recogni- 
tion and  be  entrusted  with  greater  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  higher  position. 


Tke  Wilsea  IssM 


EXTENSION  OF  RffMAWirg 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELT 

or  Nxw  jnssT 
*  IN  THE  BOUBB  <MF  REPRESENT ATIViS 
Thursday.  January  22.  19^3 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  of 
January  30  exprecses  rather  accurately 
my  present  views  on  Secretary  of  De- 
fense-designate Cliarles  E.  Wilson 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  questions  Mr. 
Wilsons  ability  or  totegrlty.  However, 
he  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
a  further  financial  sacrifice  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  a  proper  and  needed 
law,  or  of  withdrawing  his  nomination, 
or  of  havhig  It  withdrawn  or  rejected. 

Mr.  Wilson  undoubtedly  would  be 
making  some  financial  sacrifice  in  taking 
the  job,  and  it  might  not  be  asking  too 
much  of  him  to  pay  the  reported  half 
million  dollars  capftal  gains  tax  on  the 
sale  of  his  OM  stock,  and  perhaps  leave 
his  family  five  or  ten  mffllon  dollars  In- 
stead of  five  and  a  half  or  ten  and  a  half. 
The  sacrifice  would  still  be  much  less  in 
his  case  than  many  Amerteans  are  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  make.  The  tax 
P<Ud  to  his  Oovemment  would  help  our 
present  revenue  needs. 
^The  editorial  follows: 

Tat  WiuMw  Zasua 

The  provialoa  of  the  law  barring  a  Oovera- 
uent  omoial  fron  doteg  buatneai  with  a  eon- 
c«rn  m  whleh  he  la  Uttereeted  ftnaadally  ta 
a  eouad  and  wlaa  precaution  against  fav- 
orttiam  or  other  abvaas  hol«ng  tha  poastbUl. 
tlea  or  aeaatfU. 

Xt  la  a  prorlalon  wtth  whMh  many  men  of 
large  Snaaelal  affaira  have  eompllad  without 
heeitattoa  dvvtaf  raeent  yeare  upon  eater- 
ing  the  Ootetaaaal  aarvloe.  Xt  intolTaa 
•••riaoa,  or  oouraa;  but  omb  of  patrlotle  to* 
Btlncta  aad  elvle  aplrtt.  ha^  not  healtated  to 
aake  thla  aaorlflee  aa  ii  matter  of  dwottoa  to 
their  country. 

And  the  Onanelal  aMrlfloa,  no  matter  how 
greet  it  may  be.  te  in  ao  way  eomparable  to 
that  which  young  men  ^  the  thouMuntta  ate 
making  every  day  aa  ihey  leave  their  hoaaea, 
tbeir  joba,  their  famlliea,  their  hopaa  tor  tha 
future,  and  place  ell  they  have,  even  life  It- 
seir.  at  the  dlspoeal  of  thetr  country. 

Thla  provlatoa  of  the  law  hae  been  applied 
to  the  appointment  of  the  late  Secretary 
Forrestal.  to  hU  deputy,  now  Senator  Bvtt- 
XNOTON,  to  many  in  the  DefMiae  and  other 
dep«rtmenta.  H  eantiot  he  ignored  or  avadad 
la  the  caee  of  Charlee  B.  WUaoo. 


The  Lab  afford  ILStcM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  oQboeAoo 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  16, 1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  22,  1952.  the  State  of  Colorado, 
the  reclamation  West  in  particular  and 
the  Nation  in  general  lost  one  of  their 
great  public  servants  with  the  passing  of 
Clifford  H.  Stone,  who  had  within  the 
period  of  15  years  reached  a  place  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  western  water  law 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  reclama- 
tion and  conservation.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  and  honor  to  be  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  when  this  able  son  of  the  Cen- 
tomlal  State  came  to  our  State  legisla- 
ture aa  a  representative  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Gunnison.  Saguache,  and  Hins- 
dale, Because  of  his  winsome  person- 
ality, his  ability  in  aiatters  pertaining  to 
law.  Irrigation,  agriculture,  and  so  forth, 
he  immediately  became  one  a!  the  lead- 
ers of  such  legislative  body.  But  v«7 
few  one-term  legislators  have  ever  been 
able  to  leave  such  a  record  of  able  and 
effective  service  in  our  State.  He  imme- 
diately became  one  of  my  confidants  and 
close  personal  friends,  and  I  was  honored 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
know  him  as  a  friend  and  likewise  be 
considered  by  him  as  his  friend.  Since 
coming  to  Congress,  I  have  leaned  heav- 
ily upon  his  understanding  and  unex- 
celled knowledge  of  western  water  law 
and  reclamation  procedures.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  list  the  many  instances 
of  help  which  he  has  rendered  to  me. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  been 
legion.  He  shall  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him  but  especially  so  by  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  well. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Era,  John  Geoffrey  Will,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Clifford  H.  Stone  for 
many  years,  has  paid  tribute  to  this  fine 
citizen  and  personality.  It  it  my  pleas- 
ure to  include  such  tribute  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoito  so  that  present 
friends  of  Ju<Mre  Stone  and  thoee  who 
will  benefit  throughout  the  future  years 
from  hit  servloes  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  this  article: 
RacLAMAiiON's  Ball  or  P4in— IfOMntAtioN 

Ito.  lB->OUfVQe»  R.  Btomk;  Tst  Uut  Wrru 


"■vary  extraordinary  man,"  aald  Ooatha, 
"haa  a  certata  mlaalon  to  aoeomplish.**  Tet 
there  was  DOthtag  to  hla  aarty  youth  at 
Foivdarfaora.  Ootc,  to  tha  magalAoeat  Qua- 
nlwn  RlTar  VaUay,  fron  which  tt  Bight  have 
been  foretold  that  OUfTord  H.  Stone  waa  the 
poeeeaaor  of  a  paouUar  genius  that  was  to 
ornament  his  later  years;  that  ha  did  todead 
hata  a  miaaloa:  a&o  that  ha  would  oompleta 
the  same. 

Sad  we  been  able  to  read  the  atgns.  tha 
firet  indleatloa  of  hla  eattraordisary  elements 
might  have  been  noted  when  the  people  of 
OunnlBon  eleeted  him  eounty  judge.  Be  was 
only  M  years  cf  age.  probably  tte  yotmgeat 
county  Jndga  ever  elected  in  Colorado,  and 
had  only  l  year  of  artudy  at  ttte  Law  Sdiool 
of  ttie  VBiveialty  of  Ooktrado  (leil-lS). 
Forever^ereaftar,  he  was  to  ha  eaUad 
Judge  Stona^ 


Be  served  8  years  as  county  Judge  of  Qon- 
nlaon  County,  managing  to  perform  his 
duties  while  serving  with  the  Army  and  con^ 
tlnulng  his  law  studies.  Ironically  enough, 
he  tried  to  enlist,  was  refused  on  account  of 
hte  poor  eyesight,  and  was  snbseguentty 
drafted  into  the  Infantry  in  Auguft  1918, 
wheie  again  his  nearsightedneBB  waa  noted 
and  he  was  assigned  to  limited  eerrlce  with 
his  local  draft  board,  being  bonorahly  dis- 
charged 1  year  later.  In  the  meantime,  he 
managed  to  resume  his  law  course  at  the  T7nl- 
vatAj  of  Colorado,  passed  the  Colorado  bar 
exam  In  December  1930  with  the  highest 
mark  accorded  to  anyone  In  that:  examina- 
tion, and  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelix'  at 
laws  in  June  1921.  Be  found  time  also  to 
publish  the  Gunnison  News-Ohamplon  for  a 
brief  period,  at  one  time  having  Wavered 
between  a  law  and  Journalistic  career. 

Beginning  in  June  of  1931.  Judge  Stone 
engaged  in  general  law  practice  in  Oimnl- 
son,  carrying  on  also  his  duties  as  county 
Judge  for  awhile.  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  completion  of  his  B  yeaie  on  the 
bench  and  his  election  to  the  Colonulo  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  he  served  at  various  times  aa 
cotmty  attorney  and  deputy  district  attor- 
ney. In  this  latter  capacity,  he  served  for  11 
years  under  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic district  attorneys.  It  was  apparent, 
even  then,  as  It  continued  to  be  thrdu^Mrat 
bis  career,  thr.t  he  would  not  let  partisan 
p<riltlc8  Interfere  with  duty.  Dming  the 
period  of  his  general  practice  In  Otmnlaon 
he  gained  that  ezperienee  In  tntning  tnd  wa- 
ter law,  the  fi:»Tner  providing  the  founda- 
tion of  the  latter,  which  stood  him  In  such 
good  stead  In  later  years. 

The  people  at  Gunnison,  Sagauc1i«^,  and 
Blnsdale  Counties  had.  In  19S8,  eleeted  Judge 
Btone  to  a  term  in  Colorado's  General  As- 
sembly. Be  never  ran  for  reelection;  for  hie 
mission  came  upon  him.  As  a  legislator  he 
worked  hard  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
wise  and  Imaginative  t**m*n»»g  of  Colorado's 
Internecine  water  wars.  This  foundation  la 
technically  referred  to  as  "An  act  relating 
to  the  waters  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  pro- 
viding for  the  control,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment thereof,  and  mtViwg  |^  appco- 
prlatlon  therefor."  It  became  law  in  Jime 
of  1937.  It  has  been  ^"fended  from  time 
to  time.  Other  Statea  have  produced  mora 
or  leaa  faithful  Imitations  of  it.  lU  principal 
purpoee  was  to  create  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board  with  a  membera^p  rep- 
resentative of  the  State's  varloua  rivet  drain- 
Age  areas,  that  U  to  say.  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
North  Platte,  the  Arkanaaa.  the  South  PUtta, 
the  Tampa-Whlta.  the  Colorado,  tha  Ounal- 
son.  Uncompahgra,  and  tha  Ban  Mlg|ial-Oo- 
lor«a-8an  Juan  areaa.  Judge  Stone  ibaaaaae 
tha  first  dlxaotor  of  that  board,  sanrtog  la 
that  capacity,  through  Damooratio  and  Ba- 
pubUoaa  admlnlatraUoBs,  until  his  daath  on 
Ootobar  11.  IMl. 


low  o 

Tha  mlaalon  to  whioh  ha  was  to  «elrole  hit 
Ufa  was  a  paaeand  talsaloa  that  wfuM.  la 
due  oourae,  prodeea  great  worta  for  Oalorado 
and  the  Wait.  Be  wanted  peaee  wtthla 
oolonMlo.  but  ha  wooM  boI  tothat  «m  aaeH. 
fioa  tha  daattny  of  any  araa.  Ba  waatad 
paaee  among  Colorado  and  bar  nalghboHng 
Slataa.  all  dafMndant  to  aoetM  astant  ea  com* 
moa  river  ayatacaa,  but  ha  would  notjto  that 
end  aaerlfloa  Colorado*!  totaraata.  War  wouM 
ha  <and  thla  Is  ravaalteg)  kaewlagl]^  pennlt 
tha  BagoUatora  of  anelhar  State  uaWttttegly 
te  ylaMI.  H»  waatad  to  be  aure  tUat  they 
were  as  fully  poaaaaaad  aa  ha  of  the  taeta 
pMrtlnent  to  the  matter  that  waa  the  subject 
of  nagotlatlQa.  Be  wanted  an  and  to  eon- 
met  between  the  Btataa  and  the  Fade#ai  Gov- 
ernment, but  h«  would  not  for  that  eaa-iSea 
the  totagrlty  of  Stato  water  lawa.  Be  be- 
Uaved  that  tha  Wmtmm  Btataa  oouM  aehleve 
great  works  for  the  itevetopment.  cOneeiia- 
tloa,  and  utlllntlon  of  their  water  reeoureea 
by  aeiliting  one  another  and  h|  prflMatlcg 
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%  united  front  to  the  world.  »nd  particularly 
to  Waablngtozu  He  believed  profoundly  In 
the  Bedaral  reclamation  program.  Ha  would 
■eek  always  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Army  engineers  and  to 
persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  He  had 
no  use  for  those  who.  holding  a  brief  for 
some  particular  interest,  worked  to  subvert 
the  reclamation  movement. 

Stich  was  the  mission  set  for  himself  by 
this  extraordinary  man.  Having  become 
convinced  that  the  beet  possible  means  for 
the  settlement  of  Interstate  disputes  relating 
to  water  lay  in  compacts,  he  became  the 
protagonist  of  that  means.  The  Rio  Grande 
compact,  the  Republican  River  compact,  the 
Costilla  compact,  the  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact, and  the  upper  Ckslorado  River  Basin 
compact,  and  others,  all  testify  to  his  effec- 
tiveness in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  or  in- 
cipient quarrels  of  which  the  Supreme  Court 
would,  in  any  event,  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  jiu-lsdlction.  He  was  working  at  the 
time  of  his  death  toward  a  Missouri  River 
Basin  compact  and  toward  some  such 
arrangement  on  the  Arkansas.  Red,  and 
White. 

Judge  Stone  did  not  always  agree  with  all 
the  agencies  with  which  he  cooperated,  nor 
was  he  blindly  inflexible  in  his  opinions. 
This  was  demonstrated  during  his  violent 
disagreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  policy  and  practice  of  \uing 
revenues  from  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
Investment  in  the  power  facilities  of  recla- 
nuttlon  projects  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  irri- 
gation features.  The  Judge  drafted  a  bill  to 
outlaw  the  practice  and  waged  several  battles 
before  congressional  committees.  Tlie  bill 
was  never  enacted,  and  the  Judge  later  .be- 
came convinced  of  the  benefits  and  legality 
of  the  policy  in  question.  He  had  the  cour- 
age, rarely  found  today  in  public  figures,  to 
let  his  change  of  mind  be  known  as  widely 
as  he  had  theretofore  aired  his  prior  opinion. 

wmoncts  *o*  pxscs 

Xarly  !n  the  year  1951,  Judge  Stone  made 
an  appeal  before  the  House  Committee  on 
InterlOT  and  Insular  Affairs  in  behalf  of  the 
17  Western  States.  Having  noted  tJutt  budg- 
etary conditions  might  become  such,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  indicate  the  need  for 
some  retrenchment  of  domestic  expenditures, 
including  expenditures  for  reclamation; 
having  asserted  that  the  17  Western  States 
could  and  would  do  their  patriotic  bit  to  bear 
that  part  of,  as  he  called  it,  "the  bitter  fruit 
of  man's  apparent  lack  of  ability  to  wage 
reaee  as  well  as  war,"  he  said:  "The  conclu- 
aktn  la  inescapable  thai  you  must  also  build 
a  shelf  <rf  authorized  projects,  both  large 
and  small,  that  can  be  undertaken  during 
periods  of  reduced  stress.  You  "should  have 
these  projects  ready  to  go.  In  other  words, 
we  should  plan  now  for  peace  and,  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent,  we  should  build 
now  for  peace." 

On  another  occasion  he  exploded  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  myth,  oft 
repeated,  that  once  a  national  monument 
has  been  created,  it  may  never  ever  be  con- 
sidered for  uses  broader  and  mcM'e  beneficial 
than  those  originally  proposed  to  be  served. 
Ee  said  that  adherence  to  such  absiird  doc- 
trine "is  contrary  to  the  recognized  principle 
of  Integrated  resource  development  in  the 
maximum  attainable  degree  for  all  purposes." 
Such  doctrine,  he  went  on  to  say,  "assumes 
that,  when  a  national  nxinument  is  once 
established,  every  phase  of  the  pattern  of 
river  basin  development  has  been  explored 
with  unerring  skill  and  with  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  future  economic  conditions."  "We 
all  know,"  he  said,  "that  national  monu- 
menu  have  not  been  established  in  that 
way." 

He  was  prlxtclpally  hon<xed.  not  only  In 
Colorado,  but  throughout  the  West  by  being 
saddled  with  Jobs,  the  end  objective  of  each 
of  which  was  to  achieve  the  development  and 
protection  of  western  water  resources.  He 
had  been  regional  director  of  the  National 


Resources  Planning  Board:  he  bad  served, 
by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  mediator  in  a  dispute  involving  cer- 
tain Arioon*  irrigation  districts;  be  was 
chairman  of  the  Basin  States  Committee 
and,  as  such,  he  played  an  important  role  in 
securing  ratification  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty;  he  had  been  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  and  was  a 
director  of  that  association  for  many  years. 
In  that  capacity,  he  could  be  found  always 
actively  engaged  with  those  meml)ers  of  the 
association  who  favored  continued  encour- 
agement for  development  of  the  country's 
water  resources.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Compact  Commission;  a 
member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission.  He  had  been 
designated  by  the  Council  of  State  Oovem- 
mentfi  as  a  member  of  a  conunlttee  of  three 
to  draft  a  proposed  compact  for  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  States.  It  is  impossible,  without 
unduly  lengthening  this  article,  to  list  all 
of  the  capacities  in  which  he  served  his  fel- 
low man. 

In  May  of  1952,  at  ceremonies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Colorado  chap- 
ter, there  was  conferred  upon  him  honorary 
membership  In  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  a  legal 
fraternity,  active  membership  in  which  is 
based  upon  scholarship.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  this  honor  and  membership  has 
been  conferred  in  Colorado  upon  only  four 
other  men.  I  remember  how  deeply  moved 
he  was  »t  the  recognition  thus  accorded  his 
public  service.  An  honor  which  others  had 
perhaps  accepted  with  equanimity  seemed  to 
come  almost  as  a  surprise  to  hi")  who  had 
done  most  to  deserve  it. 

He  whose  name  was  a  byword  in  the  West 
and  elsewhere,  the  man  thus  honored  by  his 
fellow  men,  was  charmingly  careless  for  him- 
self. Devotion,  consecration,  selfiessness — 
these  attributes  he  had  In  fullest  measure. 
His  accomplishments  testify  to  that.  The 
lost  hats  and  coats  forgotten  In  restaurants 
and  meeting  halls;  the  cigarette  ashes  on 
his  suit  at  the  end  of  the  day — these  homely 
things  too  are  suggestive  of  a  mind  at  work 
for  others. 

The  man  with  a  mission  has  gone  forward 
in  the  service  of  providence.  Mission  accom- 
plished? Yes — Colorado  and  the  other  West- 
em  States  win  provide  proof  of  that  accom- 
plishment by  reaching  prompt  agreement 
within  and  among  them  upon  questions  to 
the  settlement  of  which  he  gave  his  mind, 
his  heart,  and  his  life. 


Exit  a  Man  of  Covaif  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARTS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PBrNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  PtiUadelphia  Bulletin  of  January  18. 
1953: 

Zxrr  A  Man  op  CouaAOC 

An  outgoing  President  gets  about  as  much 
attention  at  an  inaiigural  as  a  groom  on  his 
wedding  day.  The  spotlight  is  dominated  by 
the  conquering  hero  and  his  entourage,  and 
it  is  nat\iral  that  this  should  be  so. 

A  letter  today  draws  attention  to  another 
and  less  understandable  aspect  of  this  week's 
drama  in  Washington:  the  disrespect  only 
expressed  for  our  Chief  Executive.  Many  an 
average  citizen,  motivated  by  who  knows 
what,  seems  to  enjoy  verbally  lambasting  the 
President,  and  professes  to  be  amused  at  so- 
called  comedians  and  their  barrages  of  cheap 

f 


Jokes  at  the  President's  expense.  Whether 
this  Indicates  a  sadistic  streak  In  the  at- 
tackers is  not  known,  but  it  is  good  Indeed 
to  find  that  at  least  one  person  with  more 
than  average  compassion  has  taken  the  time 
and  trouble  to  express  what  many  others 
must  feel  in  their  hearts.  It  is  what  Robert 
Burns  meant  when  he  said  that  "Man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn." 

President  IVuman  is  not  the  first  Chief 
of  State  to  feel  the  sting  of  a  fickle  public's 
disfavor,  nor.  unhappily,  will  he  be  the  last. 
He  is  a  man  of  courage  who  may  have  found, 
as  did  an  earlier  resident  of  the  White  House, 
that  in  that  exalted  position  one  must  have 
"a  hide  like  a  rhinoceros."  He  is  a  man  of 
stout  heart,  stamina,  and  confidence  who. 
four  short  years  ago,  with  negligible  help 
from  anybody  else,  literally  elected  himself 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  served  his  country  with 
devotion.  He  leaves  the  White  House  in  a 
day  or  so,  but  he  has  earned  a  place  in  history 
that  will  long  be  remembered. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OP  MTSmSfflPPI 

IN  THE  HOX78B  OF  REPRESBNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  must 
soon  initiate  action  to  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  The  act  should  not  only  be 
renewed,  it  should  be  strengthened. 
Only  through  a  strengthened  act  can  we 
improve  the  world  trade  picture  in  the 
light  of  goals  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  American  people  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  following  copy  of  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Delta 
Council  on  this  important  subject: 

RxCIPaOCAL  TkAOB 

Whereas  the  tariff  policy  climaxed  by  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  has  unfail- 
ingly worked  against  the  equitable  economic 
position  of  American  agriculture  aiul  has 
made  difficult  the  acquiring  of  dollar  ax- 
change  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  commoditiae  by  foreign 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  June  12,  1934.  has  been  the  first  and 
only  constructive  method  of  offsetting  the 
ill  effecU  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  and 
has  helped  promote  the  sound  development 
of  our  foreign  trade:  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  escape 
clause  written  into  the  1951  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  Uttle  progress  has 
been  made  in  additional  tariff  reductions  and 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
petitions  persented  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  restrict  Imports,  thereby,  further  Jeopard- 
izing foreign  markets  for  American  com- 
modities: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  Delta 
Council,  That  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
should  be  placed  above  special  interests  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  eliminate  these  crippling  amend- 
ments from  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
when  this  act  comes  up  for  extension  in  1&6S: 
be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
SUtes  be.  xirged  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  other  legislation  which  will  benefit 
foreign  trade. 
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Monday,  January  19.  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Karl  D.  Butler,  nationally  known 
farm  leader  currently  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  the  No- 
vember 1952  issue  of  Successful  Farm- 
ing: 

Who  Shall  Sfxix  roa  FABimat 
(By  Karl  D.  BuUer) 

Last  spring  the  House  of  Representatives 
east  aside  the  testimony  of  two  major  farm 
organiaations — the     National     Grange     *n<i 

the    American    Farm    Bureau   Federation 

and  in  the  face  of  their  opposition  appro- 
priated $250  million  for  the  agricultural 
conservation    payments    program. 

During  tha  debate  on  the  fioor  of  Congress, 
a  farm-wise  Congressman  declared  the 
Farm  Bureau  did  not  repreeent  the  thinking 
of  the  farmers  of  the  oountrj  on  that  issue. 
By  implication,  he  also  challenged  the 
Orange. 

If  the  Orange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  do 
not  repreeent  farmers,  who  does?  And  who 
can  speak  for  them?  Do  we  want  a  single 
voice  for  agricultxire? 

If  this  question  Isnt  faced  squarely  and 
answered  vigorously  and  direcUy  by  the 
farmer  himself.  It  will  be  answered  by  de- 
fault. 

If  the  farmer  allows  that  to  happen — ^If 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  disinterest,  he  allows 
a  crop  of  false  prop  bets  or  self-appointed 
spcAesmen  to  spring  up — ^tfien  he  wlU  have 
nobody  but  himself  to  blame  when  his  name 
Is  bandied  about  in  politics  and  elsewhere, 
concerning  the  power  which  lies  behind  the 
plow. 

To  have  the  power  to  speak  for  American 
farmers  is  to  wield  economic,  social,  and — 
most  dangerous  of  alt — political  power  over 
a  nation  of  155,000,000  people.  In  a  presi- 
dential-election year  this  power  is  of  all  Im- 
portance. A  hot  battle  is  raging  right  now 
over  who  shotild  be  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 


WHO   SHOULO   SPBAX   WOO, 


WUOK^f 


Should  it  be  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  a  national  service  and  educa- 
tional organization  with  a  dues-paying  mem- 
bership of  1.500,000  farmers?  Should  it  be 
the  Orange — which  has  a  iniid-up  member- 
ship of  860,000,  and  is  the  only  farmer  fra- 
ternal organization?  Should  it  be  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  which  has  307,000 
dues-paying  members?  Should  it  be  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  made 
up  of  powerfiil  commodity  groups  which 
represent  2,500,000  fiumers  doing  an  esti- 
mated $8,000,000,000- a- year  business?  Or 
who?  Leaders  of  each  of  these  organizations 
have  been  elected  by  their  membership,  by 
secret  ballot. 

What  about  USDA.  PICA,  and  other 
branches  of  Oovernment?  Are  they  to  speak 
for  farmers?    Should  farmers  allow  them  to? 

Congressmen  are  all  talking  about  agri- 
culture— and  many  of  them  know  something 
about  it.  Should  the  spokesman  come  from 
their  ranks? 

NO    SIMOLX   SPOKXSMAN    NOW 

Business  is  finding  closer  ties  with  agri- 
culture every  day.  Are  farmers  prepared  to 
a'vsept  a  business,  industrial,  or  labor  lead- 
er ua  their  spokesman? 

What  about  the  professional  economists— 
who  have  a  lot  to  saj? 


What  about  farmer-cooperative  leaders? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  American 
agrloulture  is  so  complex  and  diversified 
that  no  one  individual  or  group  can  ade- 
quately grasp  the  entire  picture  or  assume 
the  role  of  spokesman  for  all  American 
farmers.  There  are  many  who  can  speak 
from  the  ranks  of  agriculture,  but  to  speak 
tor  the  farmer  is  something  else. 

QRANGK  AS  OLDZST  rARM  BPOKTSUAIT 

Even  among  the  long-established  farm  or- 
ganizations there  is  no  single  national  group 
which  can  speak  with  authority  for  aU  farm- 
ers. Each  can  speak  for  its  own  membership, 
however,  and  some  of  the  national  organi- 
aations may  come  close  to  qualifying  as 
spokesman  for  the  majority  of  the  oitlre 
group. 

Let's  turn  the  spotlight  on  these  organi- 
aations and  see  whom  they  represent,  where 
their  membership  is  located,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  organized. 

The  National  Orange,  the  oldest,  is  a  high- 
ly respected  fraternal  organization  which  has 
gained  a  reputation  for  the  fair  position  it 
takes — both  for  the  farmer  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  Traditionally  the  Orange  hall  is  a 
place  wh«e  farmers  can  say  what  they  think. 
The  Orange  today  has  860,000  paid-up  mem- 
bers in  37  States.  Actual  farm  famlUes  rep- 
resented are   probably  less  than  half   this 

figure.     Ohio  has  the  largest  membership 

approximately  153.000.  New  Ym*  is  second 
with  about  10.000  less,  and  Permsylvanla 
third.  The  Orange,  in  general,  is  not  strong 
in  the  Midwest.  It  Is  gaining  strength  in 
the  Northwest. 

TAMM  BtmBAXr  I>  LABaCST 

Second  in  age — but  first  In  membership 
among  farmer  organizations — is  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Farm  bureaxis 
were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
which  established  the  extension  service  in 
1914.  Under  the  law.  complete  control  of 
the  service  was  vested  In  the  State  agricul- 
tiffal  colleges. 

Before  any  county  ootdd  have  a  county 
agent  a  group  of  farmers  had  to  petition  the 
State  extenalon  service.  Farm  bureaus  were 
formed  to  do  this.  Following  establishment 
of  State  and  naticmal  units,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  emerged  as  a  po- 
tent spokesman  for  farmers.  Because  its 
membership  distribution  has  l>een  largely  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  cotton  areas.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  by  some  as  the  corn  and  cotton 
group.  Hovrever.  its  influence  is  not  limited 
to  these  two  areaa. 

Farm  Bureau  membership,  totaling  1,462,- 
310,  is  distributed  throughout  47  States. 
This  figure  is  for  paid  members — one  per 
family — and  represents  an  estimated 
S/)00,000  adulta. 

oooncaATXvaB  havs  a  void 

Also  in  line  for  the  responsibility  is  the 
National  Covmcil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  a 
completely  different  type  of  organization 
from  either  of  the  two  organizations  men- 
tioned above.  Member  cooperatives  of  both 
the  Orange  and  Farm  Bureau  are  members 
of  the  National  CounclL 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives is  a  farmers'  business  organization. 
National  Council  leaders  are  the  kingpins  of 
farm  business.  Its  members  do  more  than 
$6  billion  worth  of  business  a  year  through 
their  local  cooperatives.  This  group  is  also 
especially  strong  in  the  marketing  field. 

Much  of  the  council's  work  is  done  by 
committees.  Its  bylaws  prohibit  taking  a 
stand  on  public  matters  unless  there  is 
luianlmous  agreement.  When  it  does  take  a 
stand,  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives represents  an  estimated  2,500,000 
farm  families,  from  every  State.  In  this 
organization  there  is  a  fair  balance  of  mem- 
bership in  all  sections,  but  perhaps  its  great- 
est strength  is  In  the  East  and  on  the  west 
coast. 

In  the  conuno<fity  groups,  such  organtxa- 
ttons  as  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
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tlon.  National  Livestock  Produeera  Associa- 
tion, National  Federation  of  Orain  Coopera- 
tivea.  National  Poultry  Producers  Federa- 
tion, and  others  also  are  important.  Nearly 
all  of  theee  have  member  organizations  afU- 
lated  with  the  NaUonal  Council. 

rAUfXBS  UNION  IS  T.TM»r,    I 

Another  farmer  spokesman  is  the  i^ational 
Farmers  Union.  This  organization  has  been 
In  existence  50  years,  but  really  mushroomed 
during  the  depression  and  the  immediate 
prewar  years.  The  Farmers  Union  often 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  underdog — and 
more  often  than  not  goes  along  with  and 
promotes  present  administration  policy,  in 
contrast  to  the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bxireau. 

Significantly,  some  of  its  membership  is 
very  conservative.  South  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  members  went  so  far  as  to  throw  their 
weight  behind  Senator  Taft  in  the  recent 
Rep\a>lican  primaries.  By  contrast,  North 
Dakota  membership  la  traditionally  Demo- 
cratic. I 

Until  recenUy.  the  Fanners  Union  was 
strongest  in  one -crop  areas,  especially  wheat, 
and  in  submarginal  and  marginal  sections. 
Big  farmers  are  the  whipping  boys  for  much 
of  the  material  published  under  the  Farmers 
Union  aegU.  Yet  a  few  years  back  a  Roper 
stirvey  indicated  that  the  Farmers  Union 
actually  had  more  big-income  members  than 
the  Farm  Bureau  it  so  often  accuses  Of  repre- 
senting big  farm  Interests. 

Farmers  Union  paid  membership  stands  at 
207,000.  This  flgiire  represents  517,000  peo- 
ple 16  and  over.  Membership  is  based  on  a 
one-per-famUy  count,  but  each  member  of 
the  family  gets  a  vote. 

CAX7SB    or   THC   CONTUSIOir 

■Jtoch  of  these  large  national  groups  of 
organized  farmers  can  speak  for  its  members. 
TTie  conftision  arises  from  competition 
among  some  of  them  to  speak  for  all  farmers. 
The  example  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  is  typical.  WhUe  the  Orange  abso- 
lutely opposed  ACP  payments,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  recommended  a  severe  cut  in  the 
appropriation,  the  Farmers  Union  Was  be- 
hind the  bill  tooth  and  nail,  as  were  PMA 
and  other  USDA  representatives.  Yet  the 
Farm  Bureau  w«s  singled  out  for  the  publicly 
made  statement  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  farmers.  Does  the  USDA-Farmeni  Union 
coalition  come  closer? 

to  a  m<»e  recent  congressional  move  to 
uplminimum  price  support  on  basic  crops  to 
90  percent,  the  Orange  and  Farm  Bureau 
again  were  lined  up  against  the  administra- 
tion. Commenting  on  the  situation,  the 
Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  had  this  to  say:  "Now 
there  is  irony  in  this  picture  of  the  two 
largest  farm  groups  trying  to  put  the  brakes 
on  a  Federal -aid  program  for  farmer^ — w!iile 
the  legislators  want  to  push  ahead  wllly- 
nUly." 

Observing  the  situation,  a  seasoned  Wash- 
ington farm  reporter  says  of  the  farm  po- 
litical situation:  "At  the  Washington  level 
the  farm  picture  has  become  somewhat 
muddled.  The  old  farm  bloc  has  splintered 
on  half  a  dozen  or  more  major  issues.  The 
farm  or^janlzatlons  are  feuding  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  USDA.*'  { 

COVXaNMKNT    SPEAKS,    TOO 

We  have  a  growing  body  of  Oovernment 
agencies  all  attempting  to  speak  for  the 
farmer — the  FHA,  REA,  CCC,  to  name  a  few — 
and  especially  the  PMA,  which  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  original  Agricultxirai  Adjust- 
ment Act  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  even  have  the  preposterous  situation  of 
Oovernment  agencies  vying  among  them- 
selves— as  well  as  fighting  farmer  organiza- 
tions— ^for  the  Job  of  being  the  farmer's 
spokesman. 

PMA  was  ostensibly  organized  as  a  grass- 
roots farm  committee  system.  The  Idea  was 
that  local  PMA  committeemen  in  every  com- 
miinlty  would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
Government  on  what  the  farmers  nee<^d  and 
wanted. 
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For  »11  practical  purposes.  PMA  has  be- 
come tlie  arm  of  the  CtoTemment  whldi 
regulates  and  controls  agricxilture.  Some 
say  the  FMA  Is  a  device  organized  not  only 
to  administer  national  agricultural  programs, 
but  also  to  control  farmers.  Whether  or  not 
these  charges  have  foundation  In  fact,  any 
Government  agency  In  a  position  to  be  used 
politically  should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
a  nw  voicz  kntebs 

What,  If  any,  tie  ezlsU  between  the  PICA 
•od  the  newly  organized  Committee  for  Ag- 
ricultural Progress  Is  not  qtilte  dear.  This 
latter  organisation,  however.  Is  made  up 
largely  of  people  formerly  prominent  in  the 
old  AAA.  CXX3.  PMA,  and  other  Oovemment 
agencies.  It  made  Its  debut  as  a  farm  or- 
ganisation when  members  testified  before 
the  recent  Democratic  Farm  Platform  Com- 
mittee at  Chicago. 

The  committee's  stated  objective  Is  to 
Ti%*«iitaiii  and  expand  the  very  progruns  for 
which  PMA  and  a  list  of  other  Government 
bureaus  were  organised. 
J  This  Committee  for  Agricultural  Progress 
Is  already  active  in  18  States.  Significantly, 
one  of  the  key  representatives  of  this  latest 
organization  vrhlch  "speaks  for  farmers"  has 
long  been  Identified  with  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union. 

f  Tilling  the  Nation's  son  Involves  a  lot 
Zaore  than  sowing  the  seed  and  minding  one's 
own  crops.  If  farmers  are  to  remain  free 
'mnd  Independent,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  who  shall — and  who 
shall  not — speak  for  them. 

If  we  could  know  who  Is  and  who  Is  not 
»  farmer,  we  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
determining  who  should  ^>eak  for  the 
Xarmer. 

I  One  big  reason  for  the  confusion  over  who 
shall  speak  for  farmers — and  consequently 
over  national  agricultural  policies  in  gen- 
eral— ^is  that  we  have  such  a  wide  variety  of 
farms.  There  are  conunerclal  farmers,  sub- 
sistence farmers,  and  the  rural  nonf armer — 
plus  the  man  who  farms  a  little  after  hoiuv. 
\  The  1850  census  shows  that  of  our  5,400,000 
•Yarms"  only  about  1.200.000  gross  $5,000  a 
year  or  over,  while  1.700,000  "farmers"  sell 
Jess  than  (250  worth  of  produce  a  year, 
•amlng  more  off  the  farm  than  on  it. 
I  Somewhere  between  40  and  50  percent  ot 
mil  the  so-called  farmers  make  their  pri- 
mary income  outside  the  farm.  Tet.  when 
It  comes  time  to  formulate  an  agricultwal 
policy  or  program,  this  40  to  50  percent  has 
as  much  to  say  as  has  the  man  who  really 
makes  a  living  farming. 

Undoubtedly,  the  definition  of  who  and 
What  comprises  a  bona  fide  farmer  needs  a 
thorough  reappraisal.  How  can  producing 
farmers  determine  who  should  speak  for  them 
If  they  are  outvoted  by  part-time  farmers  or 
rural  resident  nonfarmers? 

That  working  farmers  can  and  do  pull  to- 
getlier  has  been  proved  in  a  number  of  States. 
New  York,  for  example,  has  a  conference 
board  of  farm  organizations  which  speaks 
out  for  the  industry  on  a  State- wide  basis. 
Tills  group  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  eight  major  agricultural 
organizations  In  the  State  and  has  a  strong 
legislative  program. 

On  the  national  level,  the  organization 
which  comes  nearest  to  comparing  with  the 
Empire  State's  conference  board  of  farm 
organizations  is  the  National  Committee  of 
Farm  Production  Supplies.  This  organisa- 
tion lists  among  its  members  such  diverse 
agricultural  groups  as  Pacific  Supply  Co- 
operative; Northwest  Wholesale  of  Washing- 
ton; Missouri  Farmers  Association;  Farmers 
Cooperative  Exchange  of  North  Carolina; 
Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co..  California;  Illi- 
nois Farm  Supply:  Eastern  States  Farmers 
Exchange  of  Massachusetts,  as  wtil  as  the 
Grange.  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Union,  and 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Each  of  these  groups,  in  turn,  represents 
farmers.  These  farmers  have  their  money 
Invested  in  cattle,  in  machinery,  livestock,. 


and  land — ttie  total  of  which  far  ezoeeds 
that  for  aU  other  indiwtrles  in  the  country. 
The  National  Committee  of  Farm  Produc- 
tion Supplies  works  quietly.  In  some  re- 
spects coopieratk>n  on  thia  committee  has 
been  without  precedent. 


BBAI.  LBAOXBS.  WUEBJNU  n 

The  time  has  come  for  farmers  everywhere 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  their  organiza- 
tions, and  take  a  long  look  at  their  own 
leadership.  Farmers  must  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  real  leaders  and  weed  out  the 
weaklings,  the  would-be  dictators,  ami  those 
who  are  going  along  for  the  ride. 

To  do  this  Job.  start  by  asking  yomsetf 
If  you.  as  a  working  farmer  whose  whole  In- 
vestmeat  in  time  and  money  is  in  your 
farm,  are  carrying  your  share  of  the  load. 

When  it  comes  time  to  decide  on  an  agri- 
cultural policy,  do  you  leave  it  to  Oeorge? 
Or.  worse  still,  do  you  only  see  the  policy 
as  it  applies  to  your  few  acres?  Then,  when 
It  is  too  late,  do  you  raise  a  greet  outcry 
becaxue  the  public  in  general  and  even  some 
of  your  fellow  farmers  criticize  you? 

You  hold  in  the  palm  of  your  own  hand 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
health,  happiness,  and  political  stability  of 
America.  It's  your  responsibility  to  decide 
who  shall  speak  for  farmers.  You'd  better 
stand  up  and  be  counted  before  you  lose  that 
God-given  American  privilege — freedom  to 
speak  for  yourself; 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  January  14,  tHi 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  sei-ve  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  This 
subcommittee  of  seven  members  was  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  to  review  the 
work  of  this  agency  since  its  creation 
in  1934,  and  to  study  the  manner  in 
which  It  exercised  the  duties  and  func- 
tions granted  to  It  by  law. 

The  distinguished  members  of  my  sub- 
committee were  Wn.LiAM  T.  Granahan,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  John  A.  McGunii.  of  Con- 
necticut; HARLry  O.  Staggers,  of  West 
Virginia;  Leonard  W.  Hall,  of  New  York; 
HttchD.  Scott.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
John  B.  Bennett,  of  Michigan.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them 
for  their  wonderful  cooperation  which 
helped  make  our  work  a  most  pleasant 
task. 

One  of  the  problems  examined  by  our 
subcommittee  was  the  question  of  private 
or  direct  placements  of  corporate  securi- 
ties, wherein  it  was  alleged  that  a  finan- 
cial monopoly  was  rapidly  developing  in 
violation  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
This  problem  aroused  my  special  interest 
and  I  proceeded  to  make  a  study  of  the 
question  of  private  or  direct  placements, 
based  on  facts  as  presented  to  our  sub- 
committee. 

My  study,  in  the  form  of  an  article, 
was  published  in  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  a  well-known  finan- 
cial weekly  in  New  York,  in  its  issue  oX 


December  25. 1952.  I  am  happy  to  place 
this  article  in  the  Rkcobo  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  at  large  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  this  problem. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Thx  ParvATB  Puuxmzmts  Issub 
CBj  Hon.  iJOXrtB  B.  Hsu;.^  United  States  Con«  " 
greesman  from  New  York;  chairman.  Se- 
curities    and     Exchange     Subcommittee. 
Hoiise  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce) 

(Congressman  Hsi.i.m,  basing  his  state- 
ments largely  on  data  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  chairman,  raises 
queries  whether  private  placements  are  an 
evasion  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1083.  or 
whether  it  merely  means  American  Industry 
has  found  a  new  financing  medium;  points 
out  large  Ufe-lnsvirance  companies  practi- 
cally monopolize  private  placements,  and,  as 
result,  diminish  volume  of  securities  avaU- 
able  to  other  institutions  and  private  In- 
vestors; says  protection  ot  private  savings 
calls  for  thorough  study  of  private  placement 
with  view  to  amending  SBC  acts  to  cope  wttli 
the  timaa.) 

After  two  decades  of^xperlence,  lawmakers 
are  taking  a  new  look  at  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  which  was  designed  to  protect  Investors 
against  the  malpractices  which  led  to  the 
greatest  financial  tnist  in  our  history.  When 
the  act  was  passed  by  Congress  In  1933,  It 
was  the  intention  of  our  lawmakers  that 
practically  all  new  corporate  securities  be 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Today,  we  find  that  billions  of 
dollars  of  new  securities  are  being  sold  each 
year  without  registration. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  recommending  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  said: 

"Of  course,  the  Federal  Oovemment  can- 
not and  should  not  take  any  action  wblch 
might  be  construed  as  approving  or  guaran- 
teeing that  newly  issued  securities  are  sound 
In  the  sense  th^t  their  value  will  be  main. 
talned  or  that  the  properties  which  they 
represent  will  earn  profit. 

•TTjere  is,  however,  an  obligation  upon  us 
to  Insist  that  every  issue  of  new  securities  to 
be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  full  publicity  and  Information, 
and  that  no  essentially  important  element 
attending  the  issue  shall  be  concealed  from 
the  buying  public." 

The  background  of  this  legislation  Is  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  va.  During  the  decade 
foUowing  World  War  I.  some  $50,000,000,000 
of  new  securities  were  fioated  in  the  United 
SUtes.  FuUy  half  of  these  securities  proved 
to  be  worthless.  The  flotation  of  such  a 
mass  of  essentially  fraudulent  securities  was 
nuide  possible  because  of  the  complete  aban- 
donment by  many  underwriters  and  dealers 
in  securiUes  of  those  fair,  honest,  and  pru- 
dent practices  that  should  be  basic  to  the 
encouragement  of  investment. 

rusFuss  or  isss  acr 
The  purpose  of  the  Securities  Act  Is  to 
protect  investors  by  requiring  adequate  and 
aociirate  disclosure  in  a  registration  state- 
ment and  prospectus  of  aU  relevant  facts 
concerning  the  corporation  and  the  securi- 
ties it  proposes  to  offer  for  sale  to  the  public. 
With  the  aid  of  such  information.  Investors 
would  be  able  to  make  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  merits  of  the  securities  before  de- 
ciding on  their  purchases.  This  pxirpose  has 
certainly  been  achieved  for  such  issues  as  are 
registered  under  the  act. 

PRIVATE  FLACEMKNTS  ACHIZVK  PSOMINKIYCC 

The  registration  provisions  of  the  act  pre- 
sent this  question  for  congressional  consid- 
eration: Are  Its  provisions  being  bypassed  as 
one  corporation  after  another  engages  In  ob- 
taining capital  by  private  or  direct  place- 
ments? In  1951  a  record  of  •3.400.000,000  of 
debt  Issued,  or  about  69  percent  of  the 
new  total  corporate  debt  financing  dxiring 
that  year,  were  sold  [nlvateiy.     It  U  estl- 
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mated,  considering  the  Industry  groups  not 
affected  by  competitive  bidding  regulations 
(1.  e..  excluding  raUroad  and  public  utiUty 
issues),  that  over  70  percent  of  the  debt 
financing  of  such  companies  has  been  pri- 
vately placed  in  recent  years. 

How  do  such  private  placements  work? 
What  does  the  practice  mean  to  the  invest- 
ment market?  How  does  it  affect  the  con- 
centration of  corporate  holdings?  What 
financial  and  economic  problems  are  posed 
by  this  practice  and  how  wiU  the  national 
economy  and  the  individual  investor's  weU- 
belng  ultimately  be  affected  by  this  tech- 
nique of  financing? 

At  a  time  when  the  financial  press  Is  pro- 
claiming that  the  little  fellow  is  the  prin- 
clpal  owner  of  American  business  and  m- 
dustry,  and  Is  urging  the  public  to  Invest 
Its  savings  In  eorporata  sec\irtties,  it  might 
be  weU  to  review  what  has  been  happening 
In  an  important  realm  of  corporate  financing. 

A  few  months  ago,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.  entered  into  a  commitment  with  18 
life  insurance  companies  to  sell  $360,000,000 
of  80-year  debentures,  with  an  option  to  seU 
an  additional  $60,000,000.  At  about  the 
same  time.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp. 
entered  into  a  commitment  with  the  Metro- 
politan and  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Cos. 
to  seU  $300,000,000  of  promissory  notes 
maturing  in  100  years.  In  1950  Metropoli- 
tan and  Prudential  purchased  $10,000,000  of 
preferred  stock  of  B.  H.  Macy  h.  Co.  These 
are  only  a  few  cases  Ulustratlng  a  wide- 
spread and  growing  trend  among  all  types  of 
Indxistrles — steel.  oU.  chemicals.  teztUes, 
food.  etc. — of  turning  to  private  financing 
instead  of  going  to  the  pubUc  capital  mar- 
kets for  their  capital  requirements. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  private  placements  were  rela- 
tively tmknown.  Somewhat  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  all  securities  offerings  was  placed 
privately  In  the  period  1900-88.  The  Con- 
gress therefore  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
developments  to  date  when  tremendous  bond 
offerings  amounting  to  bUUons  of  dollars 
each  year,  and  totaling  over  $22,000,000,000 
since  1934.  can  avoid  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  This  method  of  distributing 
securities  started  to  gain  momentum  shortly 
before  World  War  II.  During  the  last  6  years 
the  volume  of  securities  placed  privately  has 
vastly  increased. 

Deeply  concerned  with  this  problem,  the 
8ec\irities  and  Kzchange  Commission  Sub- 
committee of  the  Ho\ise  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  held  public  hear- 
ings last  May  and  gathered  considerable  data 
bearing  on  the  private  placement  of  corpo- 
rate secxultles.  It  Is  my  p\irpoee  here  to 
discuss  some  of  the  facts  based  on  the  com- 
mittee's hearings. 


I'S  POSITION 

In  the  first  place,  why  do  corporations 
resort  to  private  financing?  Here  are  brlefiy 
some  of  the  reasons  given  by  witnesses  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Philip  Harris,  president  of  S.  Klein 
Department  Store,  of  New  York  City,  said 
that  private  financing  involves  less  expense 
and  time.  His  company  borrowed  $3,600,000 
from  the  Prudential  Insiu-anoe  Co.  of 
America  for  a  total  cost  of  $13,500,  and  it 
took  only  2y^  weeks  to  consummate  the  loan. 
A  public  sale  of  conunon  stock  by  the  same 
company  in  1945  bro\ight  net  proceeds  of 
$646,000.  Mr.  Harris  stated  that  compliance 
with  the  SEC  registration  procedure,  includ- 
ing legal  fees,  printing  exp>enses,  and  under- 
writing costs,  amounted  to  $105,000  for  this 
issue.  This  public  financing  took  consider- 
ably more  time  than  in  the  case  of  private 
financing. 

Mr.  P.  K.  H.  Leroy.  vice  president  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  stated  that 
his  company  had  outstanding  some  $300,000.- 
000  In  unsecured  notes  privately  placed  with 
insurance  companies.  He  favored  this  meth- 
od of  financing  primarily  because  of  the  great 
fiexlbility  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  loan. 
This  company,  particularly  during  the  war 


years,  found  numerous  occasions  to  amend  Its 
debt  arrangemenU  and  did  so  by  simply  writ- 
ing to  the  insurance  companies  holding  the 
debt  and  explaining  the  conditions  which 
necessitated  the  change  in  the  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  publicly  placed  securities,  he 
contended,  an  indenture  could  be  changed 
only  by  retiring  the  debt,  usually  at  a 
premium. 

Other  reasons  advanced  by  borrowers  In 
favor  of  private  financing  were:  The  terms 
of  the  loan  agreement  are  "tailor-nukle"  to 
suit  each  company's  needs.  The  borrower 
Is  able  to  present  his  problems  and  negotiate 
for  a  loan  "on  the  spot,"  so  to  speak,  and 
■ecure  a  quick  and  positive  answer  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  The  technique  of  for- 
ward commitment,  whereby  the  borrower 
can  take  down  part  of  a  loan  at  any  time, 
as  the  fiwds  are  required,  provides  a  sub- 
stantial savings  in  Interest  payments  in  the 
case  of  loans  made  for  construction  and 
development.  The  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
Authority,  for  example,  financed  the  con- 
struction of  the  t\impike  in  large  part  by 
direct  placement  loans  on  a  forward  com- 
mitment basis;  the  funds  for  construction 
were  advanced  as  needed,  thereby  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  Interest  expense  on 
idle  funds.  They  also  stated  that  this  ready 
money  market  by  Insurance  companies  had 
aided  Industry  In  financing  the  defense 
efforts. 

ZNSTraAKCB  COKPAKT   PASnCIPATIOir 

The  life  Insurance  companies,  at  least 
the  larger  companies,  favor  the  continuation 
of  private  placements  without  registration. 
Their  spokesman.  Mr.  Frazar  B.  Wilde,  told 
the  SEC  subcommittee  that  the  compulsory 
registration  of  privately  placed  issues  would 
not  provide  added  protection  to  institutional 
investors.  Insurance  companies,  he  stated, 
always  go  beyond  the  full  and  adequate  dls- 
cloetu-e  requirements  of  the  Securities  Act 
and  make  a  careful  study  of  the  borrower's 
busmees  before  granting  a  loan.  Covenants 
required  by  life  companies  in  private  loans 
are  in  many  instances  more  stringent  than 
the  covenants  in  public  issues.  No  one.  he 
asserted,  would  criticize  direct  placements 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection  and  safety 
to  life  insiirance  policy  holders.  Mr.  Wilde 
admitted  that  the  distribution  of  jM^vate 
placements  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  there 
is  not  as  broad  a  participation  by  life  in- 
surance companies  and  other  Institutional 
investors  as  might  be  desirable,  but.  be 
added,  the  compulsory  registration  of  those 
seciirities  would  not  c\xn  the  distribution 
problem.  The  large  insurance  companies 
would  buy  up  these  securities  after  the 
formalities  of  registration  were  compUed 
with.  The  present  S3rstem  of  State  regula- 
tion of  investments  of  life  companies,  coup- 
led with  the  administrative  improvements 
being  made,  he  said,  are  adequate  safegiiards 
for  life  poUcy  holders. 

It  Is  imderstood.  of  course,  that  life  In- 
surance companies  are  under  constant  pres- 
sure to  find  sound  investments  for  the  ac- 
ciunulated  savings  of  millions  of  policyhold- 
ers. Their  combined  fssets  at  the  close  of 
last  year  amounted  tb  over  $68,000,000,000 
and  were  increasing  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000,000  a  year.  In  1949,  the  life  com- 
panies acquired  90  percent  of  the  total  doUar 
amount  of  corporate  bonds  sold  privately, 
and,  in  1960,  they  acquired  83  percent  of  the 
total.  The  four  largest  companies — Metro- 
politan, Prudential,  Equitable  (N.  Y.),  and 
the  New  York  Life — are  taking  71  percent  of 
the  dollar  amount  taken  down  by  all  in- 
surance companies. 

It  is  contended  that  the  absorption  by  a 
few  life  Insurance  companies  of  practically 
aU  the  "blue  chip"  securities  being  sold 
has  aggravated  the  problem  which  countless 
other  investors  face  in  finding  desirable  is- 
sues for  Investment.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
over  600  smaller  life  instirance  companies 
are  being  shut  out  of  this  private  placement 
market.    Likewise,  the  great  majority  of  sav- 
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Ings  banks  with  combined  resources  of  over 
$22,000,000,000  and  nearly  20.000.000  deposi- 
tors, as  weU  as  investment  tnists,  noninsured 
trusteed  pension  fimds,  imlversitles.  and 
other  institutional  investors  state  they  are 
being  deprived  of  their  fair  share  vA  high- 
grade  securities.  If  true,  this  is  a  serious 
problem  which  calls  for  a  solution.  Corpora- 
tions Issxiing  new  securities  and  the  large 
Insiu-ance  companies  must  face  these  facts 
If  they  exist  and  try  to  work  out  »  more 
equitable  distribution  of  securities  to  inves- 
tors generally. 


nrvBSTMSMT  BAMKSBS  ZHTIBBST  XW  THIS  IS8US 

The  Investment  hanking  mdustry  and  se- 
curity dealers  claim  they  have  beeh  hard 
hit  by  the  loss  of  biuiness  as  the  large  in- 
surance companies  usurp  the  vast  money 
market.  Only  about  half  of  the  issues  pri- 
vately placed  are  sold  through  the  Idterme- 
diary  of  investment  bankers  acting  as  agents 
or  finders.  The  finder's  fee  is,  of  coiirse. 
much  smaller  than  the  underwriting  com- 
missions which  Investment  bankers  receive 
for  selling  pubUdy  issued  securities,  since, 
in  the  former  ca»e,  the  bankers  do  not  have 
to  underwrite  the  risk  or  employ  salesmen 
to  sell  the  securities. 

Investment  bankers  perfcmn  a  valuable 
service  in  the  distribution  of  publicly  of- 
fered securities.  Many  forward-looking  ex- 
ecutives are  seriously  concerned  that  the 
Investment  banking  machinery,  so  essential 
to  public  offerings,  may  be  weakened  because 
of  the  further  loss  of  business,  as  the  up- 
ward trend  in  direct  placements  continues. 

Mr.  Lincoln  J.  patton.  appearing  before 
our  committee  on  behalf  of  Halsey  Stuart 
*  Co..  strcMigly  attacked  private  place- 
ments. It  was  his  opinion  that  such  place- 
ments are  contrary  to  the  pubUc  Interest 
because:  (1)  They  are  an  evasion  of  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Securities  Act;  (2) 
millions  of  holders  of  insxirance  policies,  as 
well  as  certain  pension-fund  beneficiaries, 
are  being  denied  the  Securities  Act  pro- 
tection which  other  Investors  enjoy;  (3) 
countless  other  Investors  throughout  the 
cotmtry  are  being  deprived  of  their  fair 
share  of  a  large  number  of  desirable  Issues; 
(4)  discrimination  U  Involved  between  the 
two  principal  methods  of  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties, public  and  private;  (5)  the  public  will 
lose  some  of  the  improvements  in  corporate 
management  and  practice  that  were  brought 
alx}ut  by  the  Securities  Act;  and  (6)  xinreg- 
Istered  issues  may  be  resold  to  the  general 
pubUc  again  without  registration  prior  to 
the  resale.  I 

aXSALB    OP   irmtSOISTSRKD    sscuaiTiSB       "^ 

While  It  Is  tmdoubtedly  true  that  Instf- 
tutlonal  Investors  buy  securities  vrttb  the 
Intention  of  holding  them  to  maturity,  some 
of  these  securities  are  quite  naturally  resold 
when  better  opportunities  for  investment 
present  themselves.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance are  the  resales  of-seciu-ltles  pxu-chased 
privately  which  were  not  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Such 
resales,  whether  to  other  institutions  m- 
vestors  or  to  the  pubUc.  likewise,  aite  ez«  ■ 
empted  from  the  registration  requirements 
of  the  Securities  Act. 

Pursuant  to  my  request,  the  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America  made  a  study  of  the 
extent  of  resales  of  private  placemehts  by 
life-insurance  companies.  The  association 
obtained  data  fn)m  16  major  life  companies 
for  the  period  1934-61.  inclusive.  These  com- 
panies accounted  for  73  percent  of  the  as- 
sets of  all  United  States  life  companies  at 
the  dose  of  1951. 

In  the  18-year  period  covered  by  this 
study,  the  16  companies  had  acquired  by 
direct  purchase  $20,000,000,000  in  securities 
and  had  resold  some  $343,000,000  of  such 
securities  or  1.23  percent  of  the  total  ae- 
qiiired.  A  sizable  portion  of  these  resales 
have  taken  place  since  1947. 

WhUe  the  study  shows  that  the  initial 
resales  of  privately  placed  issues  have  been 
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WuAe  i>redomln»ntly  to  InstltutkMMil  InTest- 
on,  it  la  neverttaelSM  possible  that  subse- 
quent sales  of  these  exempt  securities  may 
place  them  on  the  public  market.  We.  there- 
fore, would  have  a  situation  where  registered 
and  uaregtetered  securities  are  sold  on  the 
public  market.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
is  again  for  the  Ck}ngress  to"  decide  whether 
this  is  consistent  with  the  intent  and  pur> 
pose  oC  the  Securities  Act. 

WKWEimS   CTTED 

Several  suggestions  have  been  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  to  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  private  or  direct  placements.  Iffr. 
Patton  of  Halsey,  Stuart  iirged  that  the 
•xemptlon  now   provided  in  the  Securities 

I  Act  be  eliminated,  and  that  all  securities 
be  required  to  register,  whether  they  are 
offered  publicly  or  privately.  By  putting 
sdl  new  issues  through  the  registration  proc- 
'«as.  he  hoped  many  more  new  securities 
Ivould  thus  be  offered  publicly,  since   the 

i  Vvoidance  of  registration  would  no  Vonger 
'tte  an  incentive  t(x  private  placements. 
f  Another  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Mc- 
Oormick,  president  of  the  New  York  Curb, 
and  farmer  SBC  Commission^',  is  that  the 
EEC  registration  procedure  for  high-grade 
bonds  be  very  much  simplified  and  accel- 
erated and  made  less  costly  in  order  to 
•ncoiutige  the  registration  of  these  secu- 
rities without  making  registration  compul- 
■cry.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association,  recom- 
mended that  the  Securities  Act  be  amended 
■o  as  to  permit  the  immediate  issuance  <^ 
•enior  securities  to  those  already  listed  on 
a  national  exchange  and  the  immediate  issu- 
ance of  those  securities  which  are  subject 
to  the  i^proval  by  Federal  and  State  regu- 
latory bodies.  One  of  the  members  of  our 
•ubcommittee  expressed  the  view  that  pri- 
vately placed  securities  should  be  registered 
With  the  SSC  in  the  event  of  resale. 

maCn  posmoif 

IPormer  SEC  chairman,  Harry  A.  McDon- 
ald, now  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  speaking  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers Association  in  November  1951,  stated: 

"Now  the  Commission — and  I  am  speak- 
ing for  the  Commission  as  Chairman — has 
discussed  this,  and  while  I  am  not  commlt- 
Ing  the  Commission,  of  course,  we  would  be 
sympathetic  if  there  were  to  come  from  the 
Industry  a  proposal  for  registration  of  all 
debt  issues,  because  that  is  in  line  with 
the  intent  of  the  original  act." 

Former  SEC  Commissioner  Robert  I.  Mll- 
lonzl.  in  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  pri- 
vate placements  before  the  subcommittee 
last  March,  stated: 

"I  am  going  to  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress, because  of  this  problem,  authorize  the 
Secvirlties  and  Exchange  Coaunlasioa  to 
make  a  study  of  this  problem." 

I  asked  Commissioner  Mlllonzl  if  he 
thoxight  that  the  problem  was  sufficiently 
•erioxis  that  a  study  should  be  made.  He 
replied;  "I  do." 

KATIOIVAZ.  BCOKOICT  nWOI.VIB 

On  the  financial  scene  today  we  are  faced 
with  a  new  situation  which  did  not  exist  a 
decade  or  two  ago,  a  situation  which  should 
cause  real  concern  to  the  American  people. 
Through  the  thrlf  tlness  of  millions  of  small 
Investors,  large  pools  of  savings  are  being 
developed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  large 
Institutional  investcm — life  Insurance  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  pavings  banks,  mutual 
funds,  etc. — which  are  seeking  Investment 
outlets.  These  small  investors  are  directly 
concerned  with  what  Is  happening  to  their 
savings. 

We  must,  therefore,  carefully  examine  and 
evaluate  this  technique  of  {Hivate  place- 
ments to  determine  its  Impact  upon  our 
economy  in  periods  of  prosperity,  as  well  as 
in  periods  of  recession.  We  must  also  deter- 
mine whether  our  present  laws  and  financial 


practlees  are  adeqtrate  to  protect  the  savings 
of  the  American  people,  particularly  the 
small  Investor,  or  whether  they  should  be 
amended  to  cope  with  the  times  and  with 
new  situations  that  have  arisen. 


The  Wilson  Appointment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Friday,  January  16,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
one  episode  could  serve  to  clarify  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  attracting  top- 
notch  business  leaders  to  Government 
positions,  the  Wilson  appointment  has 
done  It  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  General  Motors  Co.,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  executives  of  the  twentieth 
century.  His  work  has  helped  his  com- 
pany to  become  the  leading  producer  of 
heavy  equipment  in  our  national  defense 
effort .  When  his  name  was  listed  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense-designate,  the  en- 
tire country  applauded.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  our  Defense  Department 
to  obtain  the  services  of  the  one  man  who 
knows  more  about  defense  spending  than 
any  other  civilian. 

Yet,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
bringing  such  a  man  into  the  public 
service  only  under  the  restriction  that 
he  must  give  up  his  private  business 
enterprises.  The  assumption  upon 
which  we  proceed  is  that  anyone  *ho  has 
made  a  fortune  is  thereby  disbarred  from 
public  usefulness.  This  is  buttressed 
by  a  further  assumption  that  such  a  man 
cannot  divorce  his  self-interest  from  the 
public  welfare.  The  record  is  entirely 
contrary.  Men  who  join  our  Govern- 
ment have,  with  singularly  few  excep- 
tions, leaned  over  backward  in  the  ef- 
fort to  remove  themselves  from  any  sus- 
picion that  they  are  favoring  their  for- 
mer associates.  In  fact,  many  a  private 
friendship  has  been  rudely  shattered  l^ 
an  appointment  to  a  public  position. 

What  must  be  done  is  to  establish  a 
flexibility  of  ruling  which  will  enable  our 
Goverrunent  to  utilize  the  services  of 
such  men  as  Charles  Wilson.  They  are 
above  the  realm  of  personal  pettiness 
upon  which  their  disfranchisement  is 
predicated. 


Spanish-American  War  Deserves  a  Larfer 
Place  in  Oar  School  Histories 


EXTENSION  XyF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  njLIHOIB 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  February  15,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  In 
Havana  Harbor,  falls  on  Simday.  I  hope 
later  to  request  unanimous  consent  that 
under  a  special  order  on  the  first  legis- 


lative day  following  Sunday.  February 
15,  the  anniversary  faittifuUy  observed 
by  the  veterans  of  the  War  with  Spain, 
may  be  marked  by  appropriate  services  in 
this  Chamber. 

Ada  L.  Duffy,  national  historian  of  the 
Auxiliary  United  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
has  issued  a  circular  letter  and  leaflet 
containing  facts  about  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  which  I  am  sure  will 
prove  of  n'eat  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
National  Historian  Duffy  is  a  beloved 
leader  among  the  great  patriotic  women 
of  my  own  State  of  Illinois.  Her  letter 
follows: 

This  year  we  want  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  bring  to  our  youth  the  history  of  the 
Spanish-American  Wsr;  there  is  so  little 
given  in  the  majority  of  school  histories. 

After  50  years,  we  have  a  true  perspective 
of  the  impOTtance  of  the  results  of  this  war. 
one  example  being  the  attack  by  Japan  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Instead  of  the  West  Coast. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  I  hope  you 
will  carry  out.  First,  have  every  auxiliary 
and  every  fort  purchase  at  least  one  book  on 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  present  it  to 
your  nearest  library  or  to  your  school  library. 
A  new  list  of  books  was  sent  out  last  year;  If 
you  do  not  have  this,  write  to  me  and  I  will 
send  it  to  you. 

Next,  I  am  compiling  a  leaflet  using  Infor- 
mation which  win  be  in  keeping  with  these 
modem  times.  Each  auzUiary  can  have  theea 
printed  at  a  nominal  price  and  place  them 
In  the  hands  of  our  young  people.  This  may 
be  done  by  mailing  them  to  the  teachers  ot 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  In  th« 
■mailer  communities,  county  superintend- 
ents at  schools  wUl  mail  them  to  the  rural 
schools  if  you  pay  him  a  friendly  visit.  Try 
It;  ours  did.  In  your  particular  locality  you 
may  have  a  better  idea;  tf  so.  use  It  and  ten 
me  about  it. 

Then,  at  every  auxiliary  and  fort  meeting, 
read  a  portion  of  Spanish-American  War  his- 
tory. Choose  some  event  whereby  your  press 
report  of  the  meeting  can  be  built  aroiuid 
this  information. 

If  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  printed 
below,  write  me  and  I  will  be  glad  to  maU  it 
to  you  or  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  I 
can. — Yours  in  fraternity,  patriotism,  and 
humanity,  Ada  L.  Duffy,  national  historian. 
609  East  Main  Street,  Salem,  IlL 

Boicx  nrrxaxsTiNo  tacts  about  ths  spanbh- 

AlCXSICAlf   WAS 

It  was  America's  first  war  for  hiimanity. 

It  was  the  only  100  percent  volunteer  army 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  was  the  only  war  in  history  that  has 
paid  dividends. 

It  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Act. 

It  caused  the  abolition  of  yellow  fever,  ma- 
laria, cholera,  and  kindred  diseassc. 

It  furnished  every  commander  In  World 
War  I  from  the  Commander  In  Chief  on  down. 

It  was  tlM  first  campaign  fought  on  foreign 
soil. 

It  was  a  war  that  was  fought  with  poor 
equipment,  poor  food,  antiquated  guns,  and 
black  powder. 

It  caused  the  Improvement  In  maintenance 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  tl»e  formation 
of  a  standing  Army  through  training  camps. 

It  marked  the  industrial  reconstruction 
of  the  South. 

It  taught  the  lesson  of  unpreparedness  that 
claims  more  lives  than  war. 

It  established  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  world  affairs. 

The  veterans  of  this  war  received  no 
bonus,  no  war  risk  insurance,  no  adjusted 
compensation,  no  vocational  training.  They 
received  no  hospitalization  \intll  1922,  3D 
years  after  the  war  was  over. 

The  cost  of  the  war  was  one  billion,  eight 
hundred  million;  the  property  acquired  was 
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valued  at  eight  billion,  alght  hundred  mil- 
lion. 

The  duration  of  the  War  with  Spain  and 
the  Philippine  Insuxrection  was  4  yean  aixd 
a  months. 

Just  how  much  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Cuba,  and 
Puerto  Rico  through  the  Spanish-American 
War  has  meant  to  the  seciirity  of  America  la 
Inestimable. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
America  is  not  aggressive,  wishing  to  acquire 
more  territory,  by  the  lact  that  Cuba  was 
given  her  freedom. 

The  Filipinos  were  promised  their  freedom. 
This  promise  was  kept,  after  they  were 
trained  for  self-government.  But  first,  a 
system  of  sanitation,  public  health,  and  edu- 
cation was  established. 

A  most  Important  outcome  of  this  war  was 
the  fight  against  leprosy.  MaJ.  Qen.  Leonard 
Wood,  a  soldier-physldan.  directed  his  ef- 
forts to  scientific  research  of  this  dread  dis- 
ease. Through  his  Interest,  a  foundation  was 
established.  It  Is  known  as  the  General 
Wood  UemoriaL  Research  Is  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Cullon.  180 
miles  south  of  Manila,  is  the  largest  leper 
colony  In  the  world.  At  CarvUle.  La.,  there 
Is  also  a  leper  colony. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Interesting 
facts  about  the  Spanish-American  War. 


Canted  Carrier  Deck  Example  of  Aiflo- 
CooperatiaB 


EXTENSION  C^^  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUronnA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REntBSXNTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  January  14, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  visited  the  carrier  Antietam  and 
witnessed  some  test  take-offs  and  land- 
ings on  its  experimental  angled  deck 
which  the  Navy  calls  a  canted  deck. 
The  theory  of  this  new  deck  was  de- 
veloped by  the  British  but  is  being  tried 
out  with  their  cooperation  on  our  car- 
rier. It  Is  believed  that  in  cases  of  faulty 
landings  the  planes  can  go  off  the  side  of 
the  carrier  at  an  angle  and  proceed 
around  again  to  try  a  new  landing  in- 
stead of  crashing  into  the  conventional 
harrier  with  all  the  hazards  this  entails. 

Carrier  aviation  is  a  highly  developed 
science  requiring  split  second  timing. 
Because  of  its  great  importance  to  our 
national  defense,  diligent  effort  is  being 
made  to  Improve  It  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety  and  cost  as  well  as  effectiveness. 
Modem  csurier  planes  land  and  take  off 
at  speeds  which  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  only  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  glad  our  naval  air  arm  Is  open- 
minded  and  anxious  to  experiment  with 
improved  techniques  and  designs  sug- 
gested both  by  our  own  experts  and  those 
of  our  allies.  Incidentally  the  British 
have  also  designed  an  improved  carrier 
catapult  which  we  are  preparing  to  use. 
All  of  this  exchange  of  ideas  in  what 
ChurchiU  calls  the  Wizard  War  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  mutual  benefits 
derived  from  cooperation  with  alert  al- 
lies. In  discussing  aid  to  our  allies  we 
should  remember  we  also  receive  aid 
Irom  them. 

XCIX—App. 1« 


National  defense  requires  more  than 
money  and  production.  The  Wizard 
War  is  a  batUe  of  brains.    Defeat  In  it 
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the  United  States  Armed  Pwces  while 
they  were  in  the  United  States. 


can  rend^ooSly  defeSek  oSlete  and    «  ^'  ??^"'  ^  ^^^""^  ^^  ^  ^^  i^' 
useless     It  iTonrnf^i+fl^f  h!^       !tP^    ^^  "*<*  *°  OUT  o'^  interests,  as  wtU  as 


our  allies  to  improve  the  naval  power  of 
the  free  world.  Carrier  aviaUon  is  cer- 
tainly a  field  in  which  we  must  constant- 
ly strive  for  excellence.    False  economy 


granting  citizenship  to  these  men  is  little 
enough  reward  for  the  service  they  have 
already  rendered  us.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
my  legislation  will  no  doubt  be  referred. 


s.rj'„^°^r.r.rr;'.ss  --^-=-siow^ 


a  strong  modem  air  arm  the  Navy  would 


passage.  In  many  cases  the  men  In- 
be"severewZ"ndir«n^ J^H  ""^"^  '^'T^  ^°^^^  »^«  ^^^^ect  to  immediate  deporta- 
toerebyweSr^         °'"'**^**^    **^    Unless  we  do  ant  nnicviv  JT^n 


tion.  Unless  we  do  act  quickly,  we  will 
lose  a  great  many  potentially  valuable 
citizens,  and.  in  addition,  will  brand  our- 
selve;  In  their  homelands  as  short  on 


Bilk  C«rf-ri.,  ElinUar  f«  Cit«„Up   ^nTlo'^S!'  'Sf  ^p^tSt' w/S; 

not  ungrateful. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


or  CALiroaNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  in  the  House  legisla- 
tion making  eligible  for  citizenship 
ahens  who  have,  through  active  military 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  Ko- 
rean theater,  shown  their  willingness  to 
fight  for  democracy  and  freedom.  The 
men  who  benefit  from  my  measure  have 
shown  that  they  have  the  stuff  from 
which  fighting  citizens  are  made.  They 
are  already  with  us  in  their  hearts— my 
legislation  would  let  them  stay  with  us  by 
law. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  asked 
by  two  of  these  men — residents  of  San 
Francisco — to  introduce  private  bills  in 
their  behalf.  In  one  case  the  man  had 
•erved  several  months  in  the  Korean 
theater,  was  wounded  and  sent  to  Let- 
terman  Hospital  in  San  lYancisco,  and 
found  the  Immigration  Service  waiting 
to  deport  him  on  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
man  with  9  months'  service  in  Korea  and 
he  was  similarly  ordered  deported  after 
his  honorable  discharge  from  the  Army. 
I  checked  these  cases  with  the  Immigra- 
tion Service.  I  found  that  the  Service 
knew  the  situation  and  were  ssrmpathetic 
but  that  they  were  reluctantly  proceed- 
ing with  deportation  because,  under  the 
law,  they  had  no  other  recourse.  I  have 
introduced  private  bills  in  these  two 
cases. 

I  was,  however,  advised  that  there  were 
any  number  of  similar  cases  throughout 
the  country  involving  men  with  honor- 
able service  in  Korea  in  the  United  States 
Army  who  are  now  subject  to  deporta- 
tion. In  view  of  that  fact,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  both  the  new 
Immigration  Act  and  the  old  law  had 
already  made  similar  provision  for  aliens 
serving  with  our  forces  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  I  determined  to  draft  and  intro- 
duce a  general  bill  to  cover  all  similar 
cases  arising  from  the  Korean  emer- 
gency. That  is  the  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  today.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  bill  does  not  apply 
to  aliens  fighting  with  their  own  armies 
in  Korea,  but  only  to  tliose  inducted  into 


Ratsis  States  Pufe  To  Mask  Party  Strife 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  j 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  January  14, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  outside  the 
Iron  curtain  there  is  much  speculation  as 
to  the  implications  of  the  vile  sind  evil 
purge  going  on  in  Cominform-dominated 
areas.  We  are  shocked  by  this  new  out- 
break of  drummed  up  anti-Semitism 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  Nazis'  cam- 
paigns of  hate.  Nothing  done  by  ttie 
Kremlin  gangsters  has  more  clearly 
demonstrated  their  kinship  with  the 
Nazis  with  whom  they  once  signed  a  pact 
that  freed  Hitler  for  his  drive  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  of  which 
Mr.  Robert  L,  Smith  is  publisher,  recently 
commented  editorially  on  the  current 
purge.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  following  editorial 
In  the  issue  of  January  16. 1953:  i 
Russia  Stacbs  Pdscs'To  Mask  PAarr  Stura 

The  CommunlBts  have  now  made  anti- 
Semitism  the  means  by  which  they  butcher 
one  another  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
Elremlin — that  citadel  of  freedom,  that 
champion  of  humanity,  that  bastion  of  world 
brotherhood,  that  monument  to  peace. 

The  Jew  is  the  scapegoat  not  only  for  Oom- 
munist  f  ailiires  in  the  satellite  lands,  but 
within  Mother  Russia  itself,  to  conceal  the 
struggle  for  power. 

Zhdanov,  the  founder  of  the  Comlntenfi 
had  to  die  because  he  was  a  serious  threat 
to  Iidalenlcov,  the  victor  to  date  in  the  Knem- 
lin's  inner  war  over  who  shall  succeed  to 
Stalin's  place.  Bcherbakov,  head  of  the  chief 
political  bureau  of  the  Soviet  army,  was  also 
dangerous  to  this  ambition,  and  so  he  died. 

But  the  doctors  who,  undoubtedly  at 
Malenkov's  direction  let  the  sick  men  die. 
now  are  themselves  dangerous  to  Malenlcov 
and  so  they  are  transformed  into  murderers 
and  enemies  of  the  state. 

As  Communists,  the  accused  professed  no 
religious  faith,  but  suddenly  it  became  con- 
venient for  their  masters  to  discover  most 
of  them  were  Jews.  Now  they  are  "Jewish'' 
mxirderers,  "Jewish"  spies.  "Jewish"  ter- 
rorists in  league  with  "Anglo-Saxon  Elites'* 
and  "Socialist  Zionlsta.'* 


II 
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rown  tntxaa  to  mask  pabtt  arwarm 

The  political  reasons  behind  this  carefully 
staged  campaign  of  anti-Semltlszn  are  crude- 
ly obvious;  throw  the  Jew  to  the  mob  and 
the  Inner  fight  for  power  within  the  ruling 
group,  among  whom  It  must  appear  there  Is 
no  fight.  Is  masked. 

There  are  no  dissensions  among  the  lead- 
era,  since  the  leaders  have  no  personal  ambi- 
tions nor  rivalries  and  wish  only  to  serve 
the  Soviet  state;  It  Is  the  Jew  who  attempts 
to  create  dissension  because  he  Is  In  league 
with  the  enemies  of  the  leaders  and  the  state. 

But  when  the  Jew  Is  purged  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Communist  hierarchy,  who  will  th« 
next  scapegoat  be? 

There  must  be  scapegoats.  The  blood  of 
scapegoats  Is  the  llfeblood  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  since  their  objective  is  to  maintain 
an  absolutely  static  condition  against  which 
any  threat  of  change,  whether  fancied  or 
real,  must  be  extirpated. 

There  can  be  no  compromises,  there  can  be 
no  open  discussion,  there  can  be  no  partici- 
pation by  the  people.  There  can  be  nothing 
but  the  absolute  power  of  the  leaders  to  con- 
ceal from  the  people  any  threat  to  that 
power,  and  so  the  blood  or  scapegoats  mxist 
flow. 

max  TO  Ftxsxavx  uoecow  ttbannt 

The  purge  of  Jews'  within  R\issla  itself  Is 
an  open  acknowledgn^ent  to  the  world  of  the 
frantic  need  for  more  and  more  scapegoats 
In  this  Irrational  attempt  to  preserve  the 
system  against  change.  No  living  thing,  no 
society  can  defeat  the  natural  and  historical 
processes  of  change,  but  this  is  the  Impossi- 
ble feat  the  Kremlin  has  undertaken. 

But  what  Irony  accompanies  this  frantic 
fight. 

These  frenzied  Marxists,  who  on  Monday 

.  aay  Marx  meant  this  and  on  Tuesday  decide 

Marx  meant  that,  how  they  mxist  long  to 

obliterate    from    the    sacred    writings    one 

thought  that  haunts  all  they  do. 

For  while  these  despots  seek  to  bring  even 
nature  and  history  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Kremlin,  their  Marx,  their  Jewish  saint. 
mocks  them* with  his  words:  Everything  has 
Within  It  thb  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

Bvery  new  purge,  every  new  violence,  every 
new  Indignity  against  man  and  reason  Is  a 
seed  the  Kremlin  sows  for  Its  own  destruc- 
tion, since  self-destruction  Is  tyranny's  twin. 

For  the  Kremlin's  Marxists.  Marx  has  writ- 
ten their  epitaph. 


*  ShaU  tlw  Role  of  Uw  PrcTuir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  19.  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  WilUam  R.  Mathews,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
printed  November  20.  1952,  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Shall  tbx  Bxtlb  or  Law  Pexvail? 
To  the  EnrroB  or  thx  New  York  Times: 

As  the  weekly  casualty  tolls  from  Korea 
come  in,  and  as  President-elect  Elsenhower 
prepares  to  make  his  Korean  visit,  surely  the 
time  has  come  when  the  American  and  Allied 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  full  facts 
and  Implications  Involved  In  the  dispute  over 
the  truce  negotiations. 

Secretary  Acheson  made  clear  in  his  recent 
address  before  the  United  Nations  that  the 
sole  point  in  dispute  Is  over  the  return  of 


prisoners  of  war,  although  our  agreement  on 
the  statxis  at  airfields  and  neutral  s\irve]rlng 
nations  depends  upon  the  Conununist  ac- 
ceptance of  our  prisoner-of-war  position. 

We  demand  the  retvun  of  all  of  our  men 
taken  prisoner.  Of  the  some  121.000  Com- 
munist prisoners  of  war  we  have  captured, 
we  reftise  to  compel  14,000  Chinese  and  34,000 
North  Koreans  to  be  retximed.  as  long  as 
they  object. 

We  claim  the  right  of  refusing  to  return 
unwilling  prisoners  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  The  cases  of  the  unwUllng  Rus- 
sian prisoners  of  whom  thousands  were 
forcibly  returned  by  us  in  1945  are  cited  as 
one  reason.  Mr.  Acheson  went  into  some 
detail  to  show  how  the  Russians  recognized 
this  right  back  In  1919-20. 

The  public  is  led  to  believe,  without  mak- 
ing public  any  credible  proof,  that  such 
prisoners  will  be  executed  If  returned  to  their 
homelands. 

This  stand  of  ours  would,  it  seems  to  me. 
be  perfectly  proper  if  it  were  not  for  (a)  the 
Oeneva  prisoner-of-war  treaty  of  1949,  and 
(b)  the  setting  of  a  precedent  which  we 
would  almost  certainly  repudiate  In  the 
future. 

•  In  July  1949  the  representatives  of  our 
Government,  with  60  others,  met  to  revise 
previous  treaties  dealing  with  prisoners  of 
war.  This  convention  took  place  4  years 
aftei  thf!  incident  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
who  violently  opposed  repatriation.  The 
purpose  of  the  convention  was  to  provide  for 
the  future. 

We  had  our  opportunity  then  to  write  In 
8\ich  a  provision,  but  we  did  not. 

Article  118  of  section  II  provides:  "Pris- 
oners of  war  shall  be  released  and  repatriated 
without  delay  after  cessation  of  hostilities.'* 
Nowhere  in  the  treaty  is  provision  made  for 
any  unilateral  exception.  The  treaty  was 
registered  on  November  2.  1960.  with  Xh» 
United  Nations. 

Less  than  a  year  after  we  signed  this 
treaty  we  were  at  war  In  Korea.  Within  18 
months  after  signing  it  we  are  demanding 
the  unilateral  right  to  revise  one  provision 
to  suit  ourselves; 

I  cannot  believe  the  American  people  would 
approve  of  this  conduct  on  our  part  if  they 
were  aware  of  its  implications.  They  do  not 
know  they  are  condoning  an  official  breach 
of  a  treaty  that  their  representatives  signed 
In  Geneva  in  July  1949.  They  do  not  know 
they  are  setting  a  precedent  of  official  con- 
duct that  other  nations,  large  and  small,  can 
In  future  use  to  Justify  equally  flagrant 
breaches  when  they  redound  to  their  tem« 
porary  advantage. 

We  are  setting  a  precedent  which  a  future 
Washington  administration  can  \ue  to  back 
out  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  or  any  other 
agreement,  when  adherence  at  some  time 
might  prove  unpopular,  and  a  breach  highly 
jmpular.  . 

Worst  6f  all,  we  use  the  humanitarian  ex- 
cuse to  ^aken  the  very  foundation  any 
humanitaJrian  Ideals  must  have  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  i:ule  of  law.  Without  the  rule  of 
law,  humnnltarian  principles  will  depend 
upon  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  few  top  indi- 
viduals. 

And  our  Government  sets  a  precedent  we 
will  be  compelled  to  repudiate.  If  what  we 
now  demand  had  been  in  effect  in  1945,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Japanese  prisoners  that 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  could 
have,  by  objecting  to  repatriation,  remained 
In  our  country  forever  as  political  refugees, 
and  without  any  authority  from  Congress. 
Suppose  in  a  future  war  we  capture  500,- 
000  Chinese  and  two-thirds  of  them  oppose 
^repatriation.  Are  we  going  to  admit  them 
*to  our  country  for  permanent  residence  or 
as  political  refugees?  What  will  we  do  with 
them? 

We  would  set  a  precedent  that  would  work 
in  another  way.  Prlsonen  of  war  in  the 
future  could,  by  objecting  to  repatriation,  re- 
main in  the  country  of  their  capton  in- 
definitely.   Our  enemies  coiUd  use  it  at  a 


mask  for  slave-labor  eampe,  where  our  men 
would  be  retained  under  the  pretext  that  they 
did  not  want  to  be  returned.  Thus,  humani- 
tarian Ideals  will  suffer,  rather  than  progress. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  tragic  record 
of  the  past  to  see  how  our  asserted  humani- 
tarian ideals,  along  with  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, have  receded  rather  than  gained 
tlu-oughout  the  world,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  fought  two  great  World  Wars  and 
now  are  fighting  a  small  one  to  advance 
them. 

I  plead  that  If  Washington  Insists  upon 
breaking  a  treaty,  members  of  the  United 
Nations  rise  to  object  to  such  conduct  on 
our  part,  and  insist  that  they,  the  U.  N..  re- 
fuse to  condone  such  conduct.  Well  can 
they  plead  that  humanity  wUl  be  advanced 
more  by  demanding  that  the  most  powerful 
nation,  as  well  as  others,  live  up  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

It  was  to  support  the  rule  of  law  that  we 
went  to  war  in  Korea  and  now,  after  aU  the 
sacrifices  have  been  made,  we  try  to  delude 
oureelves  and  the  world  Into  thinking  that, 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  we  can  breach  the 
rule  of  law. 

Respectfully. 

WnxiAM  R.  Matksws, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 


Qaettioa  of  th«  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAirVKS 

Monday,  January  19.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
taking  the  i:>ems  a  little  time  to  move 
over  to  the  aisle.  When  do  they  start 
shooting? 


Hob.  James  P.  McGranery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PSmfSTLVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave   to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
McGkankbt's  Fikx  Rxcoao 

During  the  8  months  he  has  been  Attorney 
General,  James  P.  McGranery  has  earned 
probably  greater  public  approval  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Truman  cabinet. 

In  part  this  is  due  to  the  fact^that  McGran- 
ery gave  up  a  lifetime  Federal  Judgeship  to 
take  up  direction  of  the  Justice  Department 
at  a  time  when  the  administration  was 
rocked  with  scandals.  That  department  pcur- 
tlcularly  has  been  the  subject  of  sensational 
investigations  and  serloiu  charges. 

But  to  McGranery  himself  mxist  go  the 
credit  for  the  vigor  with  which  he  attacked 
his  Job.  Soon  after  he  assumed  office,  he  in- 
stituted action  on  cases  that  had  Iain  dor- 
mant for  years.  He  went  after  crooks  and 
Reds  with  a  determination  that  won  wide- 
spread applause,  both  becaxise  action  was 
called  for.  and  because  it  contrasted  so  sharp- 
ly with  the  Inaction  of  the  past. 

Now  McGranery  is  retiring,  and  preparing 
to  return  to  Philadelphia.    He  concedes  that 
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more  work  remains  to  be  done,  but  Is  satis- 
fled  that  he  has  helped  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  Justice  Department.  In  the  minds  of 
many.  McGranery  has  done  more  than  that. 
He  has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  when 
an  able,  forceful  aOdal  sets  out  to  do  a  zeal 
Job  in  Um  public  scrvloe. 


/. 


Hon.  Hewy  Cabot  Lodfc,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  weekly 
publication  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  entitled  *^Trainman 
News": 

hooag,  U.  N.  RxransMTATTva 

PhUlp  W.  Porter.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
columnist,  brings  to  attention  the  first  major 
speech  before  the  United  Nations  of  forma 
Massachusetts  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Jr.  Lodge.  General  Buenhower's  appointee 
as  United  States  representative  to  the  U.  N.. 
responded  to  Russian  and  Russian  satellites' 
harangxjes  against  the  United  SUtes.  His 
reply  so  foroefuUy  epitomizes  that  which  Is 
basic  and  precious  In  American  life  that  we 
gladly  reproduce  a  portion  of  it  here: 

"I  think  the  spokesmen  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poiand  and  the  Ukraine  actually  believe 
parts  of  that  strange  grab  bag  of  news  clip- 
pings about  the  United  States  from  which 
they  quote  so  constantly.  *  *  *  I  think 
his  (the  Pole's)  sensation  of  triumph  was 
genuine  and  real,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  does  not  understand  what  it  is  like  to  live 
In  a  country  where  there  Is  free  speech.  If 
that  magasine  (from  which  he  quoted)  had 
appeared  in  his  ooimtry.  I  suppose  its  state- 
ments would  have  had  the  consent  of  the 
government.  But  in  our  country  the  maga- 
dne  simply  represents  the  editor's  opinion. 
and  most  Americans  take  full  advantage  of 
the  privilege  of  disagreeing  with  the  editor. 
In  fact  the  editor  very  often  disagrees  with 
the  owner,  and  the  man  who  wrote  the  arti- 
cle disagrees  with  the  editor  and  the  reader 
disagrees  with  the  man  who  wrote  the  article. 

"•  •  •  To  pick  out  something  which 
some  one  has  said  In  Tampa.  Fla..  or  out  In 
Iowa,  or  anywhere  else,  and  to  say  that  that 
represents  the  United  States  of  America  is 
Just  fanclfuL 

"I  think  that  some  of  you  representatives 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine  really  believe  we  are  monopolistic 
You  believe  it  because  you  come  from  the 
world's  greatest  nK>nopoly  and  you  Just  can- 
not Imagine  anything  else.  •  •  •  You 
keep  looking  around  all  the  time  to  see  who 
U  dominating  this  country.  Well,  there  Is 
no  one. 

"You  have  made  me  wonder  •  •  • 
whether  you  are  not  reaUy  frightened.  May- 
be you  are  frightened  of  the  plain  people  o£ 
your  own  country.     •     •     • 

"We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  op- 
pression of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union  will 
stop:  when  the  creaUve  energies  of  that  brU- 
liant  and  gifted  Russian  people  will  be  re- 
leased; when  the  Russian  people  will  be  able 
to  mingle  freely  with  people  of  other  lands; 
and  when  the  people  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will  no  longer  live  In  terror  of  the  Red  army. 

"My  advice  Is:  stop  being  afraid. 

'There  lias  been  some  talk  here  of  the 
great  powers  versus  the  smaU  powers.  We 
Americans  are  not  a  great  power  in  the  sense 
that  we  like  power  or  that  we  have  sov«ht  it. 
We  are  essentially  lltUe  people  whose  an- 
cestors came  here  from  countries  where  they 


iMd  been  oppressed,  so  that  tbey  eould  get 
away  from  power  politics  and  live  quiet  lives 
of  their  own.  We  are  becotning  powolul. 
but  we  are  not  going  to  use  that  power  as 
s6me  others  have  used  it  in  the  past.  We 
wiU  use  it,  with  the  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions, to  create  permanent  peace,  and, 
whether  the  dictators  like  it  or  not,  that  will 
be  a  blessing  to  a"  of  suffering  humanity, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  free  world." 


PrisoBcr  of  War  Alibi  Exposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A  PATTEN 

or  ASizoirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Arisona  Daily  star: 

PmisoNEB  or  Was  Alibi  Ezposxd 
(By  William  R.  Mathews) 

Whenever  those  who  seek  to  defend  the 
breach  of  the  1949  Geneva  prisoners-of-war 
treaty  are  driven  into  a  comer  to  explain 
their  stand,  their  final  pleas  are: 

(a)  By  dropping  leaflets  promising  refuge 
to  those  enemy  soldiers  that  surrendered,  we 
gave  our  word  which  we  are  duty-bound  to 
carry  out  by  refusing  to  repatriate  them 
forcibly,  and 

(b)  By  returning  them  forcibly  we  would 
Impair  the  effect  of  our  Voice  of  America 
program  by  which  we  are  seeking  to  under- 
mine the  Communist  governments  and,  in 
particular,  to  weaken  the  will  of  their  armies 
to  fight  In  case  of  war. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  I  have  had  enough 
experience  In  numerous  battles  in  World  War 
I  as  an  Infantry  platoon  leader  to  know  how 
prisoners  are  captured,  and  how  they  sur- 
render. Leaflets  were  dropped  in  World  War 
I.  and  some  Germans  surrendered  holding 
them  in  their  hands.  Never,  however,  was 
the  question  of  their  repatriation  raised. 

Prisoners  are  captured  in  var3rlng  circum- 
stances. I  have  captiired  them  after  bitter 
and  costly  struggles  to  carry  their  machine- 
gun  emplacements.  I  have  captured  them 
by  coming  in,  purely  by  accident,  behind 
them.  I  have  brought  them  in  from  no 
man's  land.  And  I  have  seen  deserters  come 
in. 

In  Korea  prisoners  have  been  captvired  in 
the  same  kind  of  circumstahces,  but  also 
in  vast  groups  such  as  those  that  surrendered 
after  the  Inchon  landing,  when  their  escape 
to  the  north  was  blocked.  Unquestionably 
nxmierous  Chinese  and  Koreans  have  come 
into  our  lines  carrying  the  cards  we  dropped, 
but  to  this  date  it  is  consplcuoxis  that  a 
translation  of  those  cards  has  not  yet  been 
reproduced. 

The  big  point  about  capture  of  prisoners 
is  that  once  they  surrender,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  are,  they  are  passed 
quickly  to  temporary  corrals  a  few  miles  be- 
hind the  line,  and  later  moved  in  still  larger 
groups  by  truck  or  raU  to  their  permanent 
prisoner  compounds. 

I  mention  this  because  once  the  prisoners 
are  started  to  the  rear,  they  are  not  identl- 
fled  in  any  way  as  having  surrendered  in 
response  to  cturls  or  leafleta  that  have  been 
dropped.  One  who  might  have  fought  to  a 
bitter  end,  before  surrendering,  could  easily 
have  such  a  card  or  leaflet  In  his  pocket. 
There  is  no  way  of  identifying  those  who 
deserted  or  gave  up  without  fighting  from 
those  that  fought  until  finally  overwhelmed. 

Now  we  are  told  by  our  responsible  author- 
ities that  those  prisoners  Uiat  do  not  want  to 


be  r^Mtrtated,  ehovdd  not  be  r^>atriated.  and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives  must  con- 
tlnue.  And  this  miist  go  on  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  little.  If  any  way  of  proving 
that  those  that  surrendered  did  so  voiijn_ 
tarlly  In  response  to  our  propaganda  leaflets. 

In  my  opinion  this  amounts  to  disgraceful 
hiuibugg^y  and  misrepresentation  to  the 
American  and  allied  people.  It  indicates 
how  calloused  we  are  becoming  to  sacrificing 
unlimited  numbers  of  our  young  men  to 
carry  out  either  an  unknown  or  a  fallacious 
political  objective. 

Much  the  same  applies  to  the  second  ob- 
jection that  is  used  to  Justify  oiu-  conduct. 
We  are  not  told  the  truth,  or  we  are  In- 
dulging in  wishful  thinking  whose  cost  is 
measured  in  lives  sacrificed  In  Korea. 

Returning  bona  fide  prisoners  of  war  cap' 
tured  In  combat  and  political  refugees  that 
seek  our  sanctuary  In  Eur(^>e  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  In  Europe  the  political  refu- 
gees and  the  soldier  deserters  that  coma 
voluntarily  into  our  lines,  can  be  distin- 
guished as  such. 

To  say  that  repatriation  of  the  prisoners 
in  Korea  would  Impair  our  Voice  of  America 
campaign  Is  pure  conjecture,  a  mere  assxmip- 
tlon,  used  to  Justify  a  callous  decision  to 
continue  to  sacrifice  Indefinitely  more  Amer- 
ican and  allied  lives. 

The  people  of  Europe  have  been  throiigh 
so  many  wars  and  revolutions  that  they  are 
quite  well  aware  of  the  fate  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  that  of  polltlcfd  refugees,  lliey 
Icnow  that  prisoners  of  war  should  be  re- 
patriated, and  as  the  German  and  Japanese 
know  only  too  well,  when  a  captor  ta^es 
the  stand  that  it  will  not  return  prisoners 
who  object  to  repatriation,  It  will  then  have 
the  power  to  do  exactly  what  the  Russians 
did  to  German  and  Japanese  prisoners,  some 
of  whom   are  still  unaccounted  for. 

So  much  for  all  of  these  alibis  about  eur 
psychological  warfare  campaign.  Those  who 
give  such  alibis  only  show  their  ignorance 
of  how  prisoners  are  captured  In  a  mlUtaij 
campaign.  | 

Finally,  what  are  we  going  to  do.  If  in 
the  future  war  with  China  which  o\ir  present 
policy  almost  sxirely  makes  a  certainty,  we 
capture  500,000  Chinese  soldiers  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  object  to  repatriation?  Bring 
them  back  to  America? 

The  next  few  months,  I  believe,  are  going 
to  tell  the  story  of  whether  we  are.  In  order 
to  save  face,  literally  going  to  shout  our- 
selves into  a  bigger  and  bloodier  war. 

To  justify  the  continuation  of  a  war  upon 
the  breach  of  a  treaty  to  care  for  prisoners 
of  war,  adopted  as  recently  as  1949,  will  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  Justify  increasing 
anarchy  everywhere,  and  the  acceleration  of 
a  revolution  that  will  reverberate  Internally 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere. 


McOtfraa-Walter  lamifratioii  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washingrton  Times-Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 18.  1053,  and  an  article  by  Austin  J. 
App,  Ph.  D. .  of  LaSalle  College :    - 

inx)m    the    Washington    Times-Herald 

January  18.  1953] 

Nbw  BacBURB  AaazNST  the  McCAsaaK  I^w 

Communists  and  fellow  travelers  who  are 

eonductlng  a  blttM'  propaganda  fight  acatast 

the  McCarran-Walter  immigration  law  have 
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•OBM  new  recruits  to  th«lr  mum.  Th«M  ar* 
the  gangsters  whose  Iswless  rule  of  the  New 
York  waterfront  has  heen  exposed  by  recent 
bearings  of  the  Mew  York  State  Crime  Com- 
mission. They  are  reported  to  be  contribut- 
ing heavily  from  their  rackete«lng  profits 
to  finance  the  campaign  against  the  act. 

The  basis  of  this  alliance  of  communism 
and  crime  Is  explained  by  the  news  letter 
Human  Events.  It  reports  that  every  few 
years,  when  criminal  conditions  on  the 
waterfronts  of  Italian  ports  like  Naples  be- 
come intolerable,  the  Italian  police  conduct 
•  drive  to  get  rid  of  the  gangsters.  They  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  country, 
and  since  most  of  them  covUd  not  pass  immi- 
gration barriers  because  of  their  criminal 
records,  they  have  entered  New  York  by 
juniping  ship. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  the  worst  of 
them  signed  up  with  the  Anastasia  mob, 
which  managed  Murder,  Inc.,  and  as  its 
ramifications  are  exposed,  begins  to  make 
Chicago's  Capone  mob  look  like  a  lot  of  sec- 
ond-raters. The  MeCarran-Walter  Act  pro- 
Tides  strict  screening  of  forcifen  seamen.  It 
also  has  stricter  provisions  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  foreign  seamen.  It  also  has  stricter 
provisions  for  the  deportation  of  alien  crim- 
inals. Hence  the  gangsters'  sudden  Interest 
In  "dvU  rights." 

This  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  millions  of 
decent  Americans  who  trace  their  ancestry 
to  Italy.  The  presence  of  Italian  names  in 
crime  reports  Is  not  an  Indication  of  a  racial 
depravity,  but  merely  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  for  years  the  Italian  Government  has 
deliberately  exported  its  scum  to  America. 
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AKD    ABB0AI>— A    WXKKLT    CRAT 

(By  Prof.  Austin  J.  App,  Ph.    D..  LaSalle 
College) 

•OKS    8TBAZGBT    W0B08    ON    THB    TlfMTOaATlOM 
Law  COMTBOVXaST 

On  December  24.  1952.  the  llcCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
over  President  Truman's  veto  on  June  27, 
went  into  effect.  It  was  the  signal  for  the 
Conununists  all  over  the  world,  open  and 
secret,  for  their  half-brothers,  and  for  an 
assarted  medley  of  dupe%  well-meaning  and 
otherwise,  to  whine  in  the  spirit  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  editorial  headline:  "Re- 
write this  unfair,  discriminating  Immigra- 
tion law"  (January  2.  1953). 

Much  of  the  press  shed  bleary  tears  over 
the  272  seamen  of  the  French  liner  Liberie 
(Incidentally  the  old  Europa  stolen  from  the 
Germans) ,  who,  refusing  to  answer  questions 
about  their  political  connections,  were  re- 
fused landing  privileges  in  New  York,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  McCarran 
Act.  A  week  after  the  act  had  gone  into 
effect  President  Truman's  Commission,  ap- 
pointed on  September  4  to  undermine  the 
act,  after  watching  the  act  in  operation  for  5 
dajrs,  blared  forth  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely  rewritten.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  is  Harry  N.  Rosenfield.  He  now 
whines  about  racial  discrimination  in  the 
act,  but  in  the  latter  forties  he  saw  nothing 
discriminatory  about  barring  all  "persons 
of  German  ethnic  origin"  from  immigration. 
as  it  was  done  before  men  like  McCakran 
and  Lamges  brought  some  Christian  Justice 
back  Into  ova  hxunlgratlon  procediue. 

TBS   CBIXr  PSOVISIOMS   OT  TBX   M'CAUaM' 
WALTSB  ACT 

The  act  uses  the  quota  system,  which  had 
always  been  In  use.  That  means,  so  as  not 
to  alter  the  compoeltlon  of  the  American 
people  too  radically,  only  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  nationality  in  our  census  In  1920  will 
be  entitled  to  visas.  Qnd^'  this  quota  the 
British  have  65.316.  the  Germans  25,814,  and 
the  Irish  17,756  available  visas  annually,  as 
against  6,488  for  the  Poles.  6,645  for  the 
Italians,  and  2.697  for  the  Russians.  The 
disproportion  is  not  because  of  racial 
discrimination  but  because  the  British.  Qer- 


mans.  and  Wsih  did  more  to  carve  a  country 
out  of  the  North  American  wilderness  than 
the  others.  Preponderately  they  made  this 
the  kind  of  country  to  which  the  others 
wanted  to  immigrate.  The  act  and  the  quota 
system  provide  for  keeping  the  population 
mixture  roughly  of  the  kind  which  first  made 
the  country  attractive  for  the  belated  Poles. 
Italians.  Jews,  and  Turks.  As  if  to  empha- 
size its  nondiscriminatory  character,  the 
act  abolishes  the  oriental  exclusion  provi- 
sions of  the  former  law,  so  that  now  orien- 
tals are  recognized  as  normally  entitled  to 
visas  but  by  virtue  of  the  quota  In  very 
limited  numbers.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant featiire  of  the  act — the  one  that  really 
pinches  where  the  squealing  is  plotted — is 
that  it  Is  hard  on  subversives.  As  Senator 
McCarsan  admits,  the  law  is  "tough,  very 
tough,  on  Communists,  as  It  Is  on  criminals 
and  other  subversives,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  squealing"  (Inquirer,  January  3.  1953). 

DOCS    IT    COMTAIM    AWT    KBUCIOVS 
DISCRIMINATION? 

The  atheistic  Communists  and  the  grotipa 
who  go  around  trying  to  get  Christmas  carols 
abolished  keep  crying  themselves  hoarse  that 
the  bct  discriminates,  of  all  people,  against 
Catholics.  There  Is  nothing  so  low  or  dis- 
honest to  which  a  generation  of  vipers  will 
not  stoop.  The  purpose  of  this  charge  is  to 
arouse  the  Italians  and  Poles  that  their  rela- 
tively lower  quotas  than  the  German  comes 
from  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  These  lower 
quotas  come  from  the  same  reasons  that  the 
Japanese  or  Hindu  <a  Hottentot  quotas  are 
lower — ^f^wer  people  from  those  countries 
helped  make  America  what  it  is  in  the  hard 
pioneer  days.  Religion  has  positively  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Senator  McCarran  him- 
self is  Catholic  and  has  a  daughter  in  the 
convent.  A  mere  glance  at  the  quota  figures 
would  force  honest  persons  to  recognise  that 
there  Is  certainly  no  anti-Catholicism  In  an 
act  that  gives  the  Irish  a  quota  of  17,756, 
considerably  more  than  that  of  the  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  Nordics  of  Norway  (2,364). 
Sweden  (3,295),  Holland  (3.136),  Switzerland 
(l,a98),  Denmark  (1,175)  combined.  McCar- 
EAN  rightly  declares  what  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  his  law  does  not  contain  one  lota  of 
racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

THX  OPPONXMTS  OF  TBS  ACT  RAVI  DTTBIOTTS 
MOTTVRS 

It  ought  to  be  self-evident  that  any  act  as 
comprehensive  as  this  omnibus  Immigration 
law  might  be  improved  in  some  ways.  But  It 
is  equally  certain  that  those  who  are  squeal- 
ing loudest  about  the  act  and  who  are  whin- 
ing that  the  act  discriminates  against  per- 
sons originating  in  southern  and  southeast- 
ern Europe,  particularly  the  Italians,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks  (Inquirer,  January 
2)  have  motives  other  than  those  they 
acknowledge.  And  those  motives  are  not  a 
noble  concern  about  Christianity  or  about 
the  ideals  that  made  America  the  land  of 
the  brave  and  the  home  of  the  free.  Their 
true  motives  should  make  Americans  with 
those  old  Ideals  see  red. 


A  NatioBd  War  Memorial  BoOdiac 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JsaszT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
ol  January  21,  1953,  by  the  nationally 


known  drama  critic,  Mr.  Richard  L.  Coe, 
discusses  my  bill.  H.  R.  452.  to  establish 
a  national  war  memorial. 

In  writing  about  the  snafu  in  the  in- 
aug\u-al  festival  and  ball.  Mr.  Coe  says: 

These  things  could  be  handled  in  the  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  such  as  those  possessed  by 
San  Prancisco  or  St.  Louis,  or  the  National 
War  Memorial  Theater  and  Opera  House,  en- 
visioned by  Representatives  Howxll  and 
KxARNS.  But  future  snafus  are  inevitable 
so  long  as  the  Capital  of  the  Wea!tern  World 
lacks  the  proper  faculties. 

The  Washington  Poet  article  follows: 

Festival  and  Ball  Nekdro  a  Hau. 
(By  Richard  L.   Coe) 

The  snafu  over  tickets  to  last  night's  in- 
augural ball  and  disappointment  expressed 
in  some  quarters  over  the  dazzling  festival 
of  Monday  evening  both  stem  from  the  same 
cause. 

Washington's  lack  of  a  suitable  bxilldlng 
and  siirrounding  parking  plazas  has  never 
been  so  strikingly  pointed  up  as  in  the  past 
several  days. 

Were  there  such  a  building  neither  the 
ball  nor  the  festival  would  have  had  to  b« 
split  up  into  spots  mUes  from  each  other. 
Both  events  were  spilt  In  two  when  it  bs* 
came  apparent  to  the  Inaugural  committee 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done  to 
accommodate  all  those  who  wished — and, 
even,  were  entitled — to  attend  them.  It 
showed  great  courage  and  high  intentions  on 
the  part  of  thoae  responsible  to  double  their 
work  In  an  effort  to  resolve  an  Imposslbls 
situation.  The  cards  were  stacked,  however, 
against  their  being  able  to  please  everybody. 
They  should  not  be  blamed  for  trying.  The 
real  cause  should  be  faced. 

To  those  who  have  tried  to  do  something 
about  this  lack  through  the  years,  the  answer 
seems  to  suggest  private  rather  than  public 
means.  If  a  weU-integrated  drive  were  made 
among  persons  of  wealth,  the  money  ooukl 
poeslbly  be  found. 

Another  method  Is  before  Congress  In  two 
bUls  (H.  R.  452  and  464)  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentatlve  Charlrs  R.  Howrll.  Democrat, 
New  Jersey,  and  Representative  Carroll  D. 
KxARNs,  Republican,  Pennsylvania.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills  are  beside  the 
point  of  this  discussion,  but  each  Member 
is  supporting  the  other's  efforts.  There's  a 
long  congressional  record  on  this  subject, 
but  unless  the  climate  changes  pretty  thor- 
oughly. It  is  unrealistic  to  count  on  congres- 
sional action. 

The  point,  though.  Is  that  with  Inaugural 
events  increasing  each  4  years  In  size  and 
scope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  events 
which  might  l>eneflt  from  some  action,  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  wiU  be  Increasingly 
felt  as  the  years  go  by.  Now  Is  an  excellent 
time  to  profit  in  the  fut\irs  from  present 
events. 

The  festival  was  actually  a  triumphant 
affair,  especially  considering  the  difficulties 
encountered.  To  stage,  within  a  few  hours, 
an  entertainment  employing  hundreds  of 
people,  both  famed  individuals  and  ensem- 
ble groups,  not  once  but  twice  on  stages 
miles  apart  Is  a  phenomenal  achievement. 
Those  who  labored  over  It  deserve  exuberant 
gratitude,  not  criticism. 

The  fact  remains  such  a  galaxy  could  have 
been  {M^sented  far  more  effectively  in  proper 
surroundings,  Just  as  the  split  personality 
of  last  night's  ball  with  the  accompanying 
headaches  need  not  have  caused  the  dis- 
appointments it  did.  These  things  could 
be  handled  in  the  municipal  buildings  such 
as  those  possessed  by  San  Francisco  or  St. 
Louis,  or  the  National  War  Memorial  Theater 
and  Opera  House  envisioned  by  Representa- 
tives HowxLL  and  Kxarns.  But  future 
snafus  are  inevitable  so  long  as  the  Capital 
of  the  Western  World  lacks  the  proper  fa- 
culties. 
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SZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


IN  TBS  BOU8B  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  13, 19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Miasinippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Lion  Oil  Co..  of  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  sponsors  a  series  of  annual  essay 
contests  for  students  and  teachers,  de- 
signed to  promote  better  understandiiut 
of  contributions  they  can  make  to  our 
society  and  cirllizatlon. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  C.  Brain,  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Leland.  Miss.,  has 
recently  won  a  $1,200  scholarship  for  her 
description  of  her  role  as  a  teacher  and 
her  views  as  to  how  she  can  become  a 
better  one.  In  this  day  of  so  much  in- 
tolerant (liUdsm.  Mrs.  Brain's  state- 
ment is  i^  refreshing  reminder  of  the 
vital  role  which  our  teachers  have  played 
and  must  play  in  building  and  improv- 
ing  the  American  society.  Under  unani* 
mous  conaent,  I  include  Mrs.  Brain's 
essay: 

(By  Kathleen  Brain) 

X  look  over  my  class  of  forty  fourth-gradcn 
In  the  morning.  I  listen  to  the  children  sing 
the  national  anthem,  salute  the  flag,  read  a 
Bible  selection,  and  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
I  am  glad  I  am  a  teacher.  What  can  I  do  to 
become  a  better  one? 

A  constant  challenge  to  me  Is  the  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  mores  of  the  South. 
Mtelaslppians  are  turning  their  attention  to 
a  diversified  program  of  agriculture  balanced 
with  Industry.  Fewer  people  live  on  farms, 
yet  the  farms  grow  more  food  and  fiber. 
Mechanization  la  rapidly  replacing  hand 
labor.  The  better  homes  have  television  and 
deep  freeaee;  the  cabin  in  the  cotton  has  a 
washing  machine  on  thit  porch.  No  place  on 
the  globe  Is  more  than  hours  away. 

Planters  discxiss  new  machines,  control  of 
Insects  and  plant  varieties,  livestock,  and 
marketing  as  well  as  problems  of  community 
recreation,  soil  conservation,  health,  and  a 
new  President.  Social  security,  retirement 
benefits,  and  Increased  certification  stand- 
ards  make  teaching  more  attractive. 

The  schools  and  other  community  agencies 
assume  responsibilities  that  once  belonged 
In  the  home.  To  play  her  role  In  this  chang- 
ing scene  demands  that  the  elementary 
teacher  become  lncreaf;ingly  concerned  for 
the  social,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
make-up  (rf  the  school,  she  teaches.  If  X 
can  sense  the  Implications  of  the  changing 
social  order  and  Incorporate  them  In  the 
czperlenoss  of  the  children  I  teach.  I  oan 
become  a  better  teacher. 

I  have  spoken  generally.  Specifically,  X 
'  can  become  a  better  teacher,  by  knowing 
better  the  homes  and  families  of  the  children 
I  teach — their  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
environment.  What  are  their  hobbies,  their 
interesU,  and  domestic;  habits?  How  are 
they  sheltered  and  fed?  Do  they  receive 
the  love  and  affection  necessary  for  emo- 
tional security?  Is  the  home  broken?  What 
^  is  the  atutude  of  the  parents  toward  the 
school? 

Now  for  example,  in  search  of  informatton 
I  visited  the  home  of  Wiley,  a  quiet  UtUe 
boy  of  0  who  had  dUhculty  with  reading. 
I  discovered  he  had  quits  a  coUectlon  of 
rocks  and  stones  and  knew  a  great  deal 
about  them.  Aware  orT  WUey's  interest,  I 
encouraged  him  to  bring  specimens  to 
school  and  to  teU  the  chUdren  about  his 
c^IecUon.  When  I  induced  him  to  tackle 
books  and  stories  about  rocks  and  people 


Who  WQfk  with  them,   his 
Inersassd  to  aboee  normal. 

Another  haoM  visit  was  to  that  of  Jimmy, 
a  hoy  of  10.  His  behavior  was  generaUy  sat- 
isfactory, but  at  times  he  disrupted  "'-w 
Pt'ooeertlngi  and  sorely  tried  my  patience. 
Talking  with  his  mother,  I  foimd  he  U  an 
asthmatic  and  at  times  he  spends  a  miserahls 
and  sleepless  night. 

On  the  day  foUowlng  these  bad  nights  he 
Is  a  potential  trouble  maker.  I  learned  that 
both  parents  work,  and  the  child  must  be 
sent  to  school  at  times  when  he  ahould  be  at 
home.  It  was  arranged  that  the  mother  call 
whenever  the  chUd  feels  ill.  On  these  days 
Jimmy  rests  In  the  hospital  room  or  Is  en- 
ootiraged  to  work  alone.  Best  of  all,  a  new 
sense  of  trust  and  understanding  exists  be- 
tween Jimmy  and  his  teacher. 

How  much  more  understanding  I  can  be 
when  I  know  first-hand  something  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  behavior.  These  ex- 
periences make  me  feel  that  more  home  visits 
wlU  help  me  better  understand  my  children 
and  thus  enable  me  to  become  a  better 
teacher.  I  shaU  seek  more  experiences  oC 
this  kind. 

To  become  a  better  teacher  X  must  know 
the  community  and  use  it  in  my  teaching. 
Our  superintendent  of  schools  has  a  commu- 
nity-resource tour  for  the  faculty  before  the 
opening  of  school  each  year  to  show  teachers 
the  products,  industries,  and  opportunities 
in  o\ir  own  area  that  we  in  turn  may  ImjM^ss 
upon  school  children  the  prospects  and  ad- 
vantages of  settling  down  here  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful living. 

UntU  recent  years  many  of  the  State's  most 
promising  youths  left  for  other  sections  of 
the  country  because  of  Ignorance  of  the  op- 
portimities  abundant  at  oxir  own  doorsteps. 
A  fourth-grader  should  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  community  about  him  and  leam 
to  respect  the  worth  and  dignity  of  all  labor. 

What  school  Is  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  for  teaching  children  of  farming 
parents  than  the  Leland  schools?  We  have 
at  nearby  Stonevllle  the  Delta  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Gin  and  Fiber  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
both  conducting  agrlctiltural  research  to  pro- 
vide new  crop  varieties  and  to  aid  in  {voduc* 
tlon  and  market  practices. 

Walker  Farms  Dairy  provides  opportunity 
to  leam  of  the  production  of  milk  and  Its 
products.  A  souvenir  Industry  shows  the 
result  of  Individual  initiative.  A  visit  to  a 
cottonseed  oil  mUl,  a  cotton  compress,  and  a 
nearby  agrlcultviral  aviation  service  would 
broaden  the  chUdren's  horizon.  A  trip  to 
see  growing  rice  would  illustrate  man's  con- 
stant search  for  new  crops  and  new  uses  for 
submarginal  lands. 

I  can  become  a  better  teacher  by  helping 
the  child  to  recognize  that  opportunities  are 
aU  around  us  if  we  look  for  them. 

More  use  of  democracy  in  action  will  make 
me  a  better  teacher.  The  classroom,  the 
gymnasium,  the  playground,  clubs,  and  as- 
semblies furnish  unexceUed  opportunities  to 
give  chUdren  a  practical  and  workable  phi- 
losophy of  democratic  living.  I  can  be  a 
better  teacher  if  I  can  use  methods  of  In- 
struction which  not  only  toach  but  which 
are  democracy  In  action.  What  are  some  of 
the  concepts  of  democracy  of  which  X  may 
make  greater  use  in  my  fourth  grade? 

Democracy  Involves  an  Interest  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Especially  do  chUdren  need  to 
learn  that  general  welfare  concerns  not  only 
themselves  but  a  feeling  for  others  as  weU. 
A  little  chUd  making  his  contribution  to  a 
decision  is  learning  the  ways  of  democracy. 
Young  people  also  need  to  learn  that  democ- 
racy consists  not  prlmarUy  of  things  done 
through  the  government  to  promote  general 
welfare  but  rather  the  things  done  by  Indl- 
viduals  and  groups  in  nongovernmental  vol- 
untary activities  which  promoto  that  welfare. 

Somehow  In  my  classroom  X  must  enlist 
students  in  activities  related  to  the  general 


welfare  In  order  that  they  may  apprsdat* 
their  value,  and  that  latar  as  adxilts  theymky 
not  turn  to  the  Oovwnment  for  the  ansi^ 
to  every  local  problem.  I  need  also  to  create 
confidence  in  representative  government  by 
having  my  students  delegate  responsibilities 
to  indlvldtials  in  the  class  aftir  using  fine 
discrimination  In  selecting  the  psiaoa  bast 
fitted  to  do  each  job. 

In  aU  of  these  activities  I  must  find  a  wky 
of  Instining  in  each  boy  and  girl  not  only  a 
keener  sense  of  his  own  individual  worth 
but  an  appreciation  of  other  individuals  and 
their  right  to  JusUee,  dignity,  and  respaot 
regardless  of  how  different  they  may  be.  i  I 
can  be  a  better  teacher  if  I  can  give  my  chil- 
dren the  attitudes  and  habits  of  mind  which 
will  cause  them  to  solve  their  problems 
through  democratic  processes. 

Lastly,  no  discussion  of  how  to  become  a 
better  teacher  would  be  complete  without 
recognlti<Mi  of  ethical  and  spiritual  valine. 
Mo  matter  what  the  religious  faith  ot  the 
home  from  which  the  child  comes,  the  qusll- 
tiee  ot  honesty,  fairness,  kindUneas,  htunlllty. 
and  reverence  for  the  world  about  are  recos- 
ntoed  as  cardinal  virtues.  ^ 

I  can  become  a  better  teacher  by  neglecting 
no  opportunity  either  In  discussion  or  acttoa 
to  develop  these  quaUtles  In  ths  chUdren  X 
teach.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
teacher  my  own  standards  influence  gisatly 
the  actions  of  the  children  I  teach.  I  can 
become  a  bettw  teacher  by  using  as  my 
motto.  "Study  to  shew  thysslf  approved 
tmto  Ood.  a  workman  that  nesdeth  not  to 
be  ashamed.  rlghUy  dividing  the  word  of 
truth."  I  am  glad  X  am  a  teacher.  May  X 
become  a  better  one. 


AHalioMlWar 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      i 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  UOWELL 

OP  NKw  jnsrr 

IN  ISX  HOUSE  OF  REPBXSXNTATIVBS 
Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  18.  1953.  by  Howard  Taub- 
man.  distinguished  music  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  discusses  my  bill.  H.  R.  452, 
to  establish  a  National  War  MemoriaLi 

I  introduced  on  January  3. 1953,  a  bSU 
to  establish  a  National  War  Memorial 
Arts  Commission  and  to  build  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  national  theater  and 
opera  house,  as  a  living  memorial  to  the 
gallant  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  in  inter- 
preting for  our  generation  the  values  sAd 
cultural  heritages  «f  western  democratic 
civilization.  Central  to  my  bill  is  the 
concept  so  ably  stated  recently  by  t09- 
great  Jurist.  Judge  Learned  Hand: 

An  education  which  includes  the  humani- 
ties is  essential  to  political  wisdom.  By 
humanities  I  especially  mean  history*,  but 
dose  beside  history  and  of  almost.  If  Uot 
quito,  equal  Importance  are  letters,  poetry, 
phUoeophy.  the  plastic  arts,  and  music 
•  •  •  The  great  moderates  of  history  wars 
more  often  than  not  •  •  •  steeped  like 
Montaigne  and  Erasmus  In  knowledge  of  the 
I>ast.  *  *  *  I  cannot  but  think  that  we 
of  this  generation  are  In  especial  need  of 
such  education. 

Residents  of  the  Fourth  District  of  New 
Jersey  are  Justiy  proud  of  the  beautiful 
and  much-used  War  Memorial  Bufldtng 
In  Trenton,  the  State  capital. 
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to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
lost  their  lives  In  World  War  L  Blany 
important  ceremonies  have  taken  place 
in  this  beautiful  building,  and  a  number 
of  outstanding  programs  have  been  held 
in  It  irtiieh  the  building's  splendid  f  acili-> 
ties  OMde  posslUe. 

I  have  long  felt  that  Washington,  D.  C. 
which  has  become  the  capital  of  the  free 
world,  should  certainly  have  a  similar 
buildLog  to  encourage  the  humanities  in 
all  their  aspects.  To  build  something 
like  this  in  the  Nation's  Capital  would 
prove  to  the  older  natl<His  of  the  world — 
which  are  now  turning  to  us  for  economic 
and  military  aid — ^that  we  here  in  Amer- 
ica have  reached  maturity  and  have 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  leadership  in 
the  cultural  field  also.  It  is  my  hope 
that  thia  lODpoeal  will  receive  Inpartisan 

■'Hm  New  York  Times  article  foHows: 

A  Bnx  ros  "Fan  A&ts — Peqposai.  fob  Com- 

MXs&iOM   Pirt   BxFoas  CckNcasas 

<By  Howard  Tkabnan) 

To  the  layman  tta«  language  of  tb«  lawyer 
eaa  be  as  befoddllng  a«  the  technical  Jargon 
aomettnes  employed  by  the  music  critte. 
Since  thla  ilepartment  belleres  in  driving  the 
Jargon  out  of  the  musical  temples,  it  would 
not  foist  legal  gobbledegook  on  its  trusting 
raaden.  Please  bear  with  ve  while  we  ex- 
amine a  bill  Introduced  In  the  Hoiiae  of 
Bepresentattves  on  January  3  by  Crarlcs  R. 
Howzix,  Democrat,  representing  New  Jersey^s 
Fourth  District.  The  phraseology  of  this  bill 
may  be  legal,  bat  Hs  Import  Is  of  the  broad- 
est slgnl^cance. 

Itio  bUI— It  bears  tte  Idetxtlfyiog  number 
H.  R.  453 — would  make  it  law  "that  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that  great  contributions 
can  b«  and  are  being  made  by  the  fine  arts 
to  the  morale,  health  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  aty.qf  Washington,  since  Its  establish- 
ment as  the  Nation's  Capital  in  1800,  has 
never  had  a  suitable  the^r  and  opera  house 
oommensurate  with  its  position  of  leader- 
ship among  the  free  nations  o(  the  world.'* 

POUCT 

Then  section  1  proceeds  to  lay  it  down  that 
the  ^'policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose 
of  this  act"  shall  Include  the  following 
objecUvcs: 

"1.  Tb  encourage  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fins  srts  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  pmpuee  of  developing  greater 
knowledge,  understanding  and  practlos  at 
the  fine  arts. 

'^  Tb  Increase  the  accesaiUlity  of  the  fine 
arte  to  the  public  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  execution  of  the  fine  arts,  by  professionals 
and  amateurs  alike,  throughout  the  Nation. 

"3.  To  establish  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Federal  agency  to  ad- 
vise and  oeoperate  with  public  and  private 
agencies  and  orgaxklzations  operating  in  the 
field  of  the  fine  arts  on  all  matters  directly 
or  Indirectly  concerned  with  these  objec- 
tives. 

"4.  Tb  provide  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance and  operation  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal of  a  BiiltaUe  theater  and  opera  house 
dedicated  to  tb*  fnller  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  designed  for  use  by  the  National 
War  MeuKnial  Arts  Commission  in  the  pres- 
entation ot  fine-arts  programs. 

•^.  To  encourage  the  development  of  a 
strong  American  theatrical  and  operatic  art 
through  maximum  use  ot  the  Kngllsh  lan- 
guage In  productions  aaelsted  under  this 
act." 

VAB-BAMQUW 

Th9  proposed  bill  then  goes  into  detail 

en  the  public  and  private  memberahlp  of  the 
National  War  Memorial  Arts  Commission  It 
would  set  up  and  on  the  way  It  would  fonc- 


tloB.  The  bOl  would  empower  the  Com- 
mission to  take  action  on  a  far-ranging  front 
in  the  arts:  to  make  extensive  sinnreys  in 
the  fisM.  to  call  in  expert  advice,  to  arrange 
for  grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance, to  award  scholarships  and  gradu- 
ate fellowships  in  the  fine  arts,  to  foster 
Interehanges  in  the  arts  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  to  assist  per- 
forming groups  and  to  encourage  creative 
w(»-k. 

The  bni  provides  for  the  creation  within 
the  Oommlaslon  of  nine  divisions  devoted  to 
opera  and  other  forms  of  muslr  drama,  and 
speech,  ballet  and  other  forms  of  dance, 
Ittnature  and  poetry,  architecture,  motion 
pictures  and  still  ];^iotography,  radio  and 
televtoion.  fine-arts  personnel  and  ed\Jcatlon. 
and  painting,  seolpturs,  and  other  plastic 
arts. 

The  bffl.  which  looks  toward  the  eventual 
creation  of  a  Department  ot  Pine  Arts  and 
BducaUon  of  Cabinet  rank,  provides  for  an 
initial  appropriation  at  Sl.OOO.OOO,  presuma- 
My  to  undertake  the  preliminary  tasks.  1% 
sfetpulates  that  in  succeeding  3rear8  the  ap- 
propriation BhaU  not  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
any  flseal  year. 

wo   OSXAT   OTJTLAT 

Considering  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget, 
these  sums  are  not  large.  Whether  they 
could  be  appropriated  in  an  economy-minded 
Congress  Is  to  be  doubted.  Nevertheless, 
Representative  Howiu.  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  thinking  along  such  large  lines. 

The  proposal  for  a  National  Arts  Commis- 
sion is  not  new.  It  was  embodied  In  three 
bills  offered  In  the  Eighty -second  Congress, 
with  a  number  of  Senators  standing  spon- 
sor. A  biU  submitted  by  Representative 
Howxu.  to  encourage  fine  arts  programs  in 
colleges  and  universities  was  passed  by  the 
last  House,  but.  as  he  himself  has  said.  "In 
the  Senate  it  was  lost  In  the  rush  for  ad- 
journment." 

There  may  be  room  for  argument  over 
specific  items  in  Representative  Howxix's 
new  bill,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
his  basic  principles  and  objectives  are  sound. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major  Nation 
In  the  world  which  does  not  have  a  Govern- 
ment program  for  the  arts.  Possibly  we  do 
not  need  one,  although  no  one  knows  foe 
sure.  The  most  attractive  element  of  this 
bill  for  the  Immediate  future  would  be  to 
provide  the  means  for  vmdertaking  a  s\u- 
vey  of  our  resources  and  potentialities  In  the 
arts.  That  would  be  the  mipimnnn  good  a 
new  commission  could  guarantee. 


SUtet'  Rifhts  m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOT7TR  CAXOLnM 
IN  THX  S2NATE  OF  IHB  UNITED  STAIXS 

Fridav.  Jcmvarjf  23,  1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  September  29. 
1552. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd, 
as  follows: 

States'  Riobts  nv  Baimmu 
You  do  me  a  real  honor  by  asking  me  to  be 
your  guest  ^seaker  at  the  only  official  func- 
tion of  your  group  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Bankers  Amo- 
ciation.  The  early  hour  of  your  meeting  la 
symptomatic  of  your  aoproach  to  the  myriad 


problems  wblch  oonXront  your  industry.  It 
is  by  your  prompt  and  wide-awake  approach 
to  the  problems  of  your  Indiistry  and  those 
of  yoxiT  membership  that  your  org«u>laBtton 
has  made  such  tremendoiu  strides  in  in- 
creasing your  memberahlp  and  In  effecting 
such  a  eenstrootive  Influence  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  controversial  and  complex 
problems  which  constantly  beset  you  who 
labor  In  the  field  of  banking. 

I  can  ^tlfy  from  gratifying  peraocxal  ex- 
perience to  the  invaluable  contributions 
which  your  officers  and  members  are  making 
to  the  area  of  legislation  with  which  I  am 
concerned  as  /•h^irnrii^n  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

You  In  meetings  like  this  ar«^properTy  con- 
cerned almost  exclusively  with  the  problems 
in  your  Industry,  and  your  speakers  ars 
asked  to  disciiss  one  or  several  of  them  with 
you,  and  this  Is  also  as  it  should  be. 

But  we  would  fall  to  see  things  In  their 
proper  perspecUve.  If  we  did  not  reoognize 
at  the  same  time  the  progrtes  and  the  gen- 
erally excellent  condition  tliat  the  banking 
industry  is  enjoying  and  has  enjoyed  during 
the  last  two  decades.  The  probleoM  of  your 
IZMlustry.  whlls  they  ars  many,  ars  not 
fundamental  ncr  srs  tlksy  onss  that  ars  not 
ourabls. 

The  banktaig  Industry  in  this  coimtry  Is  la 
the  soundest  oondlUon  it  has  ever  been  In 
history.  It  is  today  the  strongest  and  most 
prosperous  banking  system  in  the  world.  Its 
progress  since  those  dreary  days  of  1933  eaa 
be  measured  by  the  Increase  vt  deposits  of 
all  commercial  banks  and  savings  banks  from 
$45,000,000,000  to  an  estimated  1183.000.000,- 
000  today.  Total  assets  during  the  same  pe- 
riod have  likewise  increased  from  $67,000,- 
000,000  to  an  estimated  •201.00CX)00X)00. 
Compare  this.  Lf  you  will,  with  the  very  pros- 
perous year  of  1920  when  total  assets  only 
amounted  to  $72,000,000,000.  Between  the 
years  1934  and  19&1  there  ware  only  335  bank 
suspensions  and  since  1944  not  a  single  In- 
sured bank  has  failed. 

Not  only  has  the  general  and  continuous 
state  of  improvement  in  our  economic  con- 
ditions been  responsible  for  this  tremendous 
progress  and  the  basic  soundness  and  good 
economic  condition  of  the  Kanirir.g  industry 
(although  it  goes  without  saying  that  thers 
la  much  we  should  be  concerned  about  with 
respect  to  our  economic  condition  and  much 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  it)  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  the  aankt»n  ac^ 
of  1933  and  the  FDIC,  to  mentUm  but  two 
acts,  have  contributed  greatly  to  it. 

In  spite  of  the  necessity  for  action  on  tfaa 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  strength- 
en and  insure  the  soundness  ot,  our  h^"^^ 
ing  system,  such  action  was  noi  taken  at 
tlks  expense  of  our  State  banking  system. 
The  State  banking  system  has  flourished 
aide  by  side  with  our  national  banking  sys- 
tem and  today,  at  last,  our  system  of  d\ial 
ho"fc*ng  ia  an  accepted  fact,  to  such  aa 
extent,  that  we  in  your  national  Xit^laturs 
use  as  a  basic  criteria  for  the  msastvlng  of 
sound  banking  legislation  the  extent  to 
whldi  a  particular  bill  or  action  will  main- 
tain or  strengthen  our  dual  banking  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  play 
an  active  role  in  support  of  much  legislation 
which  has  directly  and  indirectly  strength- 
ened our  banking  system  and.  equally  Im- 
portant, has  maintained  a  sensible  balancs 
between  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government, 
our  national  hanking  system  and  our  Stats 
banking  system. 

In  the  Bighty-flrst  Congress,  for  example, 
we  amended  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  increasing  the  maximum  insurable  de- 
posit fnwn  $5,000  to  $10,000  and  reduced 
the  premium  by  60  percent.  During  the  past 
session  we  enacted  legislation  that  Changed 
the  capital  requlremente  for  admission  of 
SUte  banks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  for  establishment  of  branches  by  SUte 
bank  members  to  a  looore  realistic  basis.  Al- 
ready. I  am  glad  to  report  a  number  of  Stats 


Institutions  have  takrn  advantage  of  the 
new  law  and  have  appli«Kl  for  Federal  Reserve 
membership.  We  likewise  revised  and  clari- 
fied the  merger  and  oinsolidatlon  statutes 
so  ss  to  provide  a  two-way  street  for  such 
action  and  remove  the  ImpedinMnts  and  dis- 
crtmlnstlons  in  existing  law. 

In  addition  to  nume-ous  other  technical 
legislation  in  the  brotd  field  of  banking 
which  we  have  acted  upon.  I  call  to  your 
attention  that  it  was  the  Seiuite  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  undertook  the 
investigation  of  the  RFC  and  recommended 
its  reorganization  so  as  to  make  it  operate 
more  In  accordance  with  sound  banking  prac- 
tice. As  you  know,  our  conunittee  has  al- 
ways directed  and  encouraged  the  RFC  to 
cooperate  with  the  local  banks,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  public  some- 
times realizes,  the  RFC  has  cooperated  with 
our  local  banks  on  Individual  loans  ahd  loan 
participations.  As  chairman  I  shall  continue 
to  encourage  even  greater  cooperation  of  the 
RFC  with  our  local  banks.  You  are  aware 
how  much  work  our  committee  has  done  in 
the  field  of  housing  and  housing  finance; 
and  although  I  know  some  of  you  do  not 
agree  with  aU  our  action.  I  am  siu-e  you  wiU 
agree  that  It  has  not  only  resulted  in  a 
better-housed  America,  but  a  more  prosper- 
ous one.  You,  the  bankers  of  America,  ixavs 
benefited  directly  and  indirectly  from  $il 
this. 

Not  attempting  to  inject  poiitica  into  my 
discuaaion.  but  becauss  I  know  you  are  in- 
terested in  acquiring  all  tbs  knowledge  and 
informed  (pinion  you  can  get  on  such  a 
pertinent  problem;  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  natui-ally.  I  have  been  in- 
tonated in  the  attitude  of  our  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  on  such  matters,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  abhors  any  further  Increase 
or  centralisation  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  >™"^«"g  system,  and  as 
Governor  of  his  State  demonstrated  his  con- 
fidence and  his  deep  interest  in  preserving 
and  strengthening  our  State  banking  system. 
As  you.  no  doubt,  are  aware  as  Governor  he 
supports  the  removal  of  the  double  liability 
requirement  for  State  banks  in  Illinois. 

The  banks  you  represent  are  the  fuel 
pximps  of  our  private-enterprise  system. 
Through  your  banks  end  your  hands  fiow 
the  lifeblood  of  every  form  of  American  en- 
terprise. The  laboring  man.  the  farmer,  the 
small -bxisiness  man,  ttie  industrialist,  and 
the  professions — all  deiiend  on  your  services. 
Sound  and  healthy  conditions  in  the  banking 
field  must  be  maintained,  and  any  develop- 
ments which  threaten  to  restrain  that  com- 
petition nor  to  inject  monopolistic  tenden- 
cies into  the  field  of  biinklng  must  be  effec- 
tively ttuottled. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  particularly,  that  you 
deserve  high  commendation  and  the  thanks 
of  all  of  us  who  belif-ve  in  maintaining  a 
free  private  competitive  enterprise  system 
and  States  rights,  especially  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  system — -the  bank.  To  your  or- 
ganization belongs  the  credit  for  first  recog- 
nizing the  danger  to  our  form  of  enterprise 
and  our  dual  banking  system  of  the  bank 
holding  company  and.  more  Important,  do- 
ing something  about  :tt.  It  has  been  your 
persistence  and  patienc«  which  has  kept  tills 
issue  before  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

While  legislation  which  yotir  organization 
has  played  such  an  Important  part  in  shap- 
ing to  correct  some  of  the  obvious  defects  of 
the  Banking  Act  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  over  a  decade  now,  and  while  the 
legislative  process  muirt  be  started  aU  over 
again  next  January,  I  :feel  that  we  are  closer 
to  the  adoption  of  tlv^  legislation  than  we 
ever  have  been  before.  In  a  very  large  meas- 
ure these  Improved  prospects  are  the  resiilt 
of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  your  officers  and 
legislation  committee.  I  know,  too,  of  the 
continuing  interest  of  Senator  BoSBtrsow, 
who  I  appointed  as  chairman  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  bank 
holding  legislation,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  banking  committeea  of  both  Houaea 


and  of  the  various  Federal  and  State  super- 
visory authorities  who  are  directly  concerned. 

Since  we  are  so  much  doeer  to  our  goal 
tlian  we  ever  have  been.  I  thought  the  most 
valxiable  eontribuUon  I  could  make  here  this 
morning  would  be  to  give  you  some  prac- 
tical advice,  based  on  long  experience  with 
our  legislative  processes,  both  Federal  and 
State,  on  how  to  get  a  bank  holding  bill 
enacted  during  the  next  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  our  legislaUve  processes  are 
not  fully  imderstood  or  appreciated  by  those 
whose  Interests  are  directly  affected.  Get- 
ting a  bill  through  Congress  is  far  mon  of 
a  give-and-take  process  than  most  people 
realise.  Where,  as  here,  the  legislaUve  objec- 
tive is  vital  to  the  public  interest  and.  at  the 
same  time.  Involves  conflicting  private  in- 
terest, my  experience  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  It  Is  far  mart  effective  In  the  long  run 
to  set  for  ourselves  a  minimum  rather  than 
a  maximum  goal;  to  seek  a  basic  raUier  than 
an  all-inclusive  objective;  to  settle  for  half 
a  loaf  of  real  siutenance  than  no  bread  at  aU. 

Wluit.  then.  Is  our  basic  goal  or  our  mini- 
mum objective  wiien  we  seek  to  enact  a  bank- 
holding  bUl? 

What  are  the  Issues,  to  what  extent  are 
they  real  ones,  and  are  they  preventing  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  legislation,  and  can 
they  be  better  eliminated  from  a  bUl  or  a 
constructive  compromise  agreed  upon  with- 
out any  or  serious  consequence  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pubUc  interest  or  to 
our  main  objective? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  tlis 
answers  to  these  questions  in  any  detaU. 
for  time  would  not  permit  it;  nw  do  I  pre- 
tend to  know  all  the  answers.  That  is  for 
you.  If  I  can  provoke  you  to  ttioxightful 
oonsideratton  and  action  along  these  lines, 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

What.  then.  Is  minimum  objective  of  any 
bank -holding  legislation? 

First.  To  prevent  xmllmlted  expansion  of 
lu>ldlng  companies  over  banks  and  by  so 
doing  preserve  the  independent  \init  Hinh^im 
system. 

Second.  Tb  prevent  the  c(»nblnlng  under 
the  same  management  of  both  banking  and 
nonbanking  interests.  The  public  trust  in- 
hCTent  in  private  banking  operations  make 
it  imperative  to  eliminate  any  possibUity 
from  the  abuse  of  the  relationship  by  using 
banking  resources  for  the  furtherance  of 
nonbanking  enterprises  of  tits  same  parent 
company. 

In  suggesting  the  topic  of  States'  rights 
in  banking,  you  did  so.  I  am  sure,  because 
you  knew  how  closely  I  have  been  identified 
with  this  subject  and  how  much  study  and 
thought  I  have  directed  to  this  subject.  It 
is  because  I  consider  the  matter  of  States' 
rights  so  lmp<H'tant  and  sacred  that  I  am 
most  careful  to  disciiss  its  implications  with 
reference  to  sny  subject  with  extreme  cau- 
tion and  only  after  moet  thoughtful  study. 
The  worst  enemies  the  States'  rights  advo- 
cates have  are  those  who  use  it  promiscu- 
ously to  Justify  any  caiwe  or  legislation  they 
su^KUt  or  oppose.  When  I  speak  of  any  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  States'  rights.  I  try  to  use 
what  I  call  a  poaitive  test  rattier  than  merely 
a  negative  test. 

A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  placed  by 
many  proponents  of  bank  holding  legislation 
on  the  contention  that  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany is  merely  a  device  for  avoiding  branch 
banking  laws.  I  am  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed on  the  genesis  of  the  holding  com- 
pany to  have  a  conclusive  Judgment  on  this 
qiiestion.  The  fact  is.  however,  they  now 
exist  and  have  been  recognized  by  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  law.  Various  State  statutes 
have  been  adopted  to  regulate  their  existence. 
In  Indiana,  the  State  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee.  Senator  Cafx- 
HAST,  although  branch  linking  is  permitted 
only  within  county  limits,  holding  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  operate  throughout 
the  State,  and  are  subjected  to  voting  per- 
mit requirements  similar  to  those  of  existing 
Federal   tew.    Other   irxampUia.    no    doubt. 


could  be  given.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  a  broad 
generalisation  that  a  bank  holding  company 
is  merely  a  device  to  evade  branch  banking 
laws  ignores  present-day  realities  and  tends 
to  obscure  the  basic  need  for  regulation  i  in 
this  field — the  prevenUon  of  unlimited  ax- 
pension  and  abuse.  ! 

In  the  name  of  Statea'  rights  tlie  positloB 
is  taken  that  no  bank  holding  company 
should  be  permitted  to  acquire  bank  stocks 
or  assets  across  State  lines  or  In  any  Stata 
in  which  branch  banlclng  is  not  allowed. 

Now.  to  me.  States'  rights  means  the  right 
of  a  State  to  choose  its  own  course  of  action 
on  a  matter  within  its  own  Jurlsdictl<m  and 
not  have  the  Federal  Government  make  Up 
its  mind  for  It.  This  is  the  positive  ap- 
proach. A  State  should  have  the  right  I  to 
permit  or  prohibit  branch  banking,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  should  have  the  right  to 
permit  or  prohibit  the  operation  of  bank 
holding  comptuiles  within  its  borders.  Ainy 
Federal  legislation  which  forces  a  State: to 
change  Its  policies  with  respect  either  t* 
branch  banking  or  holding  compcmies  would 
be  an  unwarranted  interference  with  Stains' 
rights.  It  is  conceivable,  for  Instance,  that 
a  State  might  seek  for  its  banlcs  financial  as- 
sistance which  an  out-of-state  holding  com- 
pany might  be  able  to  render.  Yet  a  State 
woul?!  be  powerless  to  do  so  if  propoeals  for 
a  fiat  prohibition  by  Federal  law  against  ex- 
pansion of  bank  holding  companies  aer^ 
State  lines  existed. 

If  one  takes  the  minimum  approach  X  iiig- 
gested  previously  and  incorporates  only  the 
provisions  most  directly  related  to  the  basic 
objectives,  the  individual  State  legiflatures 
will  hie  left  free  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
any  Fede|ral  legislation  in  restricting  bafik 
holding  company  operations  within  its 
borders.  ] 

A  great  ado  is  made  about  subjecting  babk 
holding  companies  to  the  same  reg\Uatlons 
that  the  individual  bank  is  subject.  Evfry 
bank,  wlwther  It  is  pcut  of  s  holding  com- 
pany or  not.  is  subject  to  the  bank  regula- 
tions. Indeed,  a  bank  in  a  holding  com- 
pany Is  subject  to  even  greater  regrulatlon 
in  some  respects.  -  For  example,  a  bank  la  a 
holding  company  is  restricted  ss  to  the  loans 
it  may  make  to  its  parent  company  or  to 
other  subsidiaries  of  the  same  holding  c<Kn- 
pcmy.  The  pure  banltlng  operation  of  hold- 
ing company  lianks  are  already  subject  to 
direct  governmental  regulation  neceisary  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  depositori,  stosk- 
holders,  and  tlis  public.  ] 

What  we  should  focus  our  attention  on  is 
not  regulation  of  banking  operation  of  hold- 
ing companies  which  the  application  of  bank- 
ing regulations  to  holding  companies  would 
mean,  but  on  areas  of  bank  holding  activity 
which  cannot  be  adequately  protected  by 
the  direct  regulation  of  banking  optTationa, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  unlimited  exp^ji« 
sion  and  the  ctMnbination  under  single  man- 
agement of  both  banking  and  nonbank^x^ 
fxinctions. 

There  have  been  other  points  of  differences 
which  have  prevented  the  various  factions 
from  agreeing  on  a  united  front  in  pressing 
for  the  adoption  of  a  bank  holding  bill.  One 
of  theee  has  Involved  the  question  of  wlut 
companies  should  be  subject  to  regulation. 
Generally  discussions  of  this  question  have 
revolved  around  the  percentage  of  stock 
ownership  or  control  which  was  necessary 
to  bring  a  particular  company  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  answer  to  this 
question.  It  seems  to  me.  should  depend  on 
the  facts  regarding  existing  holding  com- 
pany operations.  A  study  of  facts  will  deter- 
mine what  percentage  of  control  sliould  be 
standard  in  order  to  bring  holding  com- 
panies that  need  to  be  regulated  to  accotn- 
pllsh  our  objectives  under  control  wltbi  a 
minimum  degree  of  restrictlveneas  and  with- 
out adopting  a  dragnet  approach.  I  do  noS 
bold  any  fallacious  sssumptiao  that  Hm 
more  stringent  the  pcovlstaBS  of  ttM  taw  <r 
regulaUona.  the  mors  ««toc«l««  «iN|^  «■%. 
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Anothar  fhomy  point'tttf^way*  centerwS 
on  tite  artmtntstratlw  B«t  tip  to  carry  out 
tb»  provisions  of  •  bill  onee  It  has  been 
enacted  Into  law  and  tbe  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  i^iplylng  the  law 
to  bank  holding  companies. 

Tbere  are  other  differences.  Bvit  they  like 
tbe  ones  which  I  have  Jtast  discussed  are  not 
fmdamental  differences.  Bach  group  ou^t 
to  review  its  own  thinking  about  these  dlf- 
fsrcnoes  to  see  how  important  they  really 
are.  To  the  extent  that  any  groi^  finds  it 
in^xMsible  to  go  along  with  a  particular 
draft  at  the  legislaUon.  I  think  it  U  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  pinpoint  their  criticisms 
and  to  evolve  alternative  constructive  sug- 
gestions. I  understand  that  several  confer- 
ences oS  various  interested  parties  have  taken 
place  and  I  am  hqpeful  that  real  profl;reea 
Is  taking  place. 

I  feel  so  deeply  about  the  necessity  for 
action  on  the  bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion at  this  coming  session  I,  If  I  still  am 
dkairman  of  the  Banking  Committee,  which 
aa  a  good  Dmnocrat  I  am  confident  I  shall  be. 
riiall  appoint  a  subcmnmittee  to  nnke  an  on- 
the-spot  investigation  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies in  California.  Arlzcma,  and  Minnesota. 
I  also  want  to  offer  my  personal  services  and 
tlM  services  of  the  staff  of  the  Banking  and 
Currsncy  Committee  to  work  with  you  and 
your  oOcen  and  all  interested  groups  in 
finding  a  common  meeting  ground. 

To  sum  up,  our  Job  Lb  not  to  eliminate  tbe 
boldlng  company,  bxit  to  insure,  within  the 
framework  of  the  rights  of  the  State  to  deal 
with.  it.  that  there  shaH  be  adequate  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  these  combinations 
so  that  the  interests  of  the  Independent  unit 
tianks  will  be  safeguarded. 

If  you  put  this  major  objective  ahead  of 
the  minor  differences,  success  will  be  yours. 


Pifthlwin  Fadsf  AaMricaa  Faraert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

cm  MOKTHUUCOZA 

Df  TEE  SKRATS  OF  TBE  UICTKU  STATX8 

Friday,  January  23, 1953 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Me.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  letter  I  di- 
rected yesterday  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Ezra  Taft 
Benson. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxookb, 
as  follows: 

Janvabt  aa.  1953. 
Bon.  BBui  Tatt  Borsow, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Ma.  SacuxTAjir :  Since  your  recent  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  problems  currently  facing  American 
farmers.  I  should  like  to  outline  In  this 
letter  some  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  your  consideration.  I  know  you 
are  concerned,  as  all  of  us  are.  over  the  de- 
teriorating farm  economic  situation. 

Tha  huge  export  programs  which  Imme- 
dlataly  followed  World  War  n.  and  later  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  effectively  post- 
poned the  need  for  major  readjustments  in 
our  agricultural  economy  during  the  Truman 
administration.  The  steady  decline  in  farm 
prices  through  the  last  year  Indicates,  how- 
ever, that  these  econ<»nie  forces  are  waning 
and  that  oar  new  RepubUcan  administration 
has  Inherited  serious  headaches  which,  if 
untreated,  could  weU  lead  to  an  agricultural 
depreaaion. 


I  am  very  seriously  concerned,  as  T  know 
you  must  be,  with  the  latest  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Bconomlcs  report  which  showed  tliat 
as  of  December  15,  1953.  farm  prices  had 
declined  12  percent  during  the  year,  while 
farm-operating  costs  had  dropped  only  1 
'percent.  This  was  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  In  which  farm  prices  had  declined. 
and  since  December  15  there  have  been  fur- 
ther sharp  breaks,  particularly  in  grains. 

In  looking  over  recent  quoted  cash  prices, 
I  find  that  wheat  is  down  13  cents  per  bushel 
from  a  year  earlier.  Com  is  down  34  cents 
per  bushel,  oats  15  cents,  rye  30  cents,  soy- 
beans 11  cents,  fiaz  55  cents.  Butter  prices 
have  dropped  more  than  13  cents  a  pound. 
Hogs  are  up  slightly  over  a  year  ago.  but 
cattle  are  sharply  down.  Cotton  is  bringing 
10  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

Of  the  six  basic  commodities,  only  rice  and 
tobacco  are  today  seUlng  at  more  than  90 
percent  of  parity,  despite  tbe  popular  belief 
that  the  Government  loan  program  Insures 
producers  a  retiun  of  at  least  90  percent  of 
parity  for  such  crops. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  near-record  production  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  feed  grains  in  1953,  together  with  the 
sharp  decline  in  exports  of  these  conunodl- 
tles.  Is  exerting  heavy  downward  pressure  on 
our  commodity  markets.  Barring  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  war,  which  Is  certainly 
the  last  thing  any  of  us  wants,  I  beUsv^  the 
pressure  will  continue  and  become  even 
greatsr  unless  the  new  administration  takes 
positive  stqps  to  reverse  the  trend.  Several 
constructive  moves  could  be  made  immedi- 
ately. 

First,  and  most  Important,  the  President, 
you,  as  Secretary  of  Aifriculture,  and  BepubU- 
can  leaders  In  Congress  must  immediately 
remove  any  doubts  concerning  the  new  ad- 
ministration's farm  program.  I  thought  that 
Ocneral  Eisenhower's  farm  speeches  during 
the  campaign  were  excellent.  But  I  also 
beUava  it  la  of  utmost  importance  that  he 
move  quickly  and  boldly  to  Implement  these 
pledges.  Whether  we  Ilka  it  or  not.  there 
arc  doubts  in  the  Nation's  market  places  that 
tlM  RepubUcan  Party  will  be  as  aggressive  In 
supporting  farm  prices  as  the  oxitgolng  ad- 
ministration was,  and  this  fear  has  been  re- 
flected in  reduced  farm  commodity  prices. 

Second.  I  believe  that  a  real  effort  must  be 
made  to  make  the  Government  storage  pro- 
gram function  as  it  was  Intended.  My  own 
thought  on  this  Is  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  should,  through  loans  and  pur- 
chase agreements,  remove  from  the  open 
markets  price-depressing  surpluses.  Of 
coiuse,  CCC  cannot  and  should  not  force  ■ 
farmer  to  place  his  wheat  or  com  or  cotton 
under  Hxb  loan.  But  neither  should  OCO 
dump  its  stocks  on  the  open  nutrket  in  times 
of  surplus  except  to  protect  its  investment 
when  commodities  may  be  In  actual  danger 
of  going  out  of  condition. 

In  this  condition.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  on  one  recent  day  some  33  cargoes  of 
wheat  were  sold  for  export  from  the  United 
States.  Such  a  volmne  of  export  business 
would  normally  strengthen  domestic  wheat 
prices.  In  this  case,  however,  the  price  ot 
■wihemt  actuaUy  dropped  about  3  cents  per 
bushel  on  that  day  because  the  bulk  of  this 
export  business  was  filled  from  CCC  inven- 
tories. CCC  has  also  been  dumping  its  com 
on  the  market.  Here  we  find  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  deUberately  nullifying  its  own 
price-support  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  safeguard 
our  economy  against  a  passible  crop  failure 
or  the  increased  demands  which  war  might 
bring  by  stockpiling  far  larger  quantities  at 
essential  farm  commodities  than  are  now  in 
Government  inventories.  The  huge  Govern- 
ment holdings  of  cotton  and  wheat  prevented 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  most  dUB- 
cult  sltuatlcm  for  ourselves  and  our  allies 
when  World  War  n  erupted.  X  am  certain 
that  the  decline  in  farm  prices  could  be 
halted  overnight  It  the  Oovemmeat  were  to 


aanounee  that  It  would  stocki^le  something 
like  600,000,000  busheU  of  wheat.  800.000,000 
busbels  of  com  and  lj000.000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  other  selected  farm  commodities.  WhUa 
such  quantities  may  seem  rather  large  at 
first  glance,  they  would  be  modest  indeed  In 
the  event  of  a  serious  drought  or  an  estension 
of  the  Korean  war. 

A  third  point  which  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  heavy  importations  of  farm  com- 
modities, iMUtlcularly  grains  from  Canada, 
are  placing  an  unnecessary  strain  upon 
American  farm  prices  and  upon  our  Govern- 
ment price-support  program.  We  cannot 
imdertake  to  support  farm  prices  through- 
out the  world,  but  that  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  permit  unneeded  grains 
from  other  countries  to  be  duuped  here, 
adding  to  the  surpduses  whk^  we  already 
have. 

During  the  crop  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
we  Imported  from  Canada  alone  60,000,000 
buehels  of  oats,  82.000.000  btishels  ot  feed 
wheat,  13,000.000  bushels  of  barley,  and  sev- 
eral million  bushels  of  rye.  Domestic  prices 
for  these  same  commodities  were  weU  below 
parity  and  in  some  cases  even  below  tha 
Government  support  level  during  this  period. 

At  the  Insistence  of  myself  and  several 
other  Republican  Senators  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  the  Commodity  Kx- 
change  Authority  was  flnaUy  prodded  into 
ordering  an  investigation  of  oats  Importa- 
tions from  Canada  by  Carglll,  Inc..  of  Min- 
neapolis. This  investigation  proved  conclu- 
sively what  we  had  long  contended:  that 
these  Canadian  oats  were  actually  being 
brought  Into  the  United  States  at  a  loss  of 
4  to  14  cents  per  bushel.  The  Importer  mad* 
his  profit  by  dumping  them  on  the  domestic 
market  and  breaking  oats  prices  here,  with 
the  evidence  Indicating  that  Carglll,  Inc.. 
greatly  exceeded  the  legRl  speeulatlTt  limit 
on  short  sales  In  this  grain. 

I  xmderstand  that  this  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  the 
reluctance  of  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
^clals  to  push  the  investigation  except  un- 
der extreme  pressure  from  Congress  make* 
me  think  that  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
foUow  It  up  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  positive  that  this  manipula- 
tion of  American  oats  prices  cost  our  own 
producers  Uterally  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  last  a  years,  and  I  also  know  that  such 
practices  can  be  halted  overnight  by  an 
administration  which  Is  geniilnely  concerned 
with  protecting  our  own  farmers. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  heavy  Importations  of  Canadian 
oats  also  bad  an  adverse  effect  Upon  prices 
of  American  com,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 
Because  there  were  some  10,000,000  bushels 
of  Canadian  oats  in  store  In  Chicago  when 
our  domestic  crops  began  moving  last  July, 
this  space  was  unavailable  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers. Many  farmers  who  could  not  obtain 
storage  space  were  forced  to  market  their 
grains  at  heavy  discoxmts.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  October  when  the  com  crop 
began  to  move.  Canadian  oats  were  still 
occupying  a  large  part  of  the  storage  H>ace 
in  Chicago  and  cash  com  prices  there 
dropped  10  to  U  cenU  below  the  December 
future. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority's  re- 
port titled  "Investigation  of  Importation  of 
OaU  from  Canada."  dated  October  15.  1963. 
makes  some  startling  disclosures.  It  reveals, 
for  example,  that  only  59  percent  of  the 
6.000.000  bushels  of  Canadian  oaU  imported 
Into  Chicago  by  Carglll.  Inc.,  would  have 
qualified  for  delivery  purposes  against  Cana- 
dian futures  contracts,  yet  when  they  were 
mixed  with  slightly  better  qvuOlty  oats  in 
this  country  virtuaUy  aU  of  them  were  de- 
liverable against  futiores  contracts. 

The  real  effect  of  this  is  that  oats  futures 
IHioes  in  Chicago— and  those  prices  greaUy 
influence  cash  oats  prices  received  by  farmers 
all  over  the  Nation — do  not  reflect  the  in- 
trinsic   value    of    American    oata.    Bathar, 
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these  prices  reflect  the  value  of  the  pooreat 
part  of  the  Canadltin  oats  crop. 

If  anyone  doubti  that  these  importatlona 
broke  the  American  oats  markst.  1st  him 
read  table  7  of  the  CKA  report  which  shows 
that  prices  were  steadily  hammered  down 
from  96  cents  per  bushel  in  January  1953 
to  75  cents  In  May  under  the  impact  of 
heavy  deUveries  by  CargUl,  Inc. 

A  further  weakening  Influence  on  Amer- 
ican grain  prices  was  tbe  heavy  importation 
of  Canadian  feed  wheat.  Much  of  this 
wheat  was  not  used  for  feed  at  aU.  It  was 
mixed  with  donMstie  wheat  for  »"«»""g  pur- 
poses and  some  of  It  was  even  sold  to  our 
own  Government  for  export.  It  was  once 
the  practice  to  dye  this  Imported  feed  wheat 
with  beet  Juice  so  that  It  would  be  readUy 
recognizable  if  It  were  mixed  with  mnung 
wtieat.  Our  recent  experience  Indicates  It 
might  be  best  to  place  a  complete  ^twKfrgQ 
upon  Importations  of  this  grain. 

There  Is  ample  authority  imder  section 
23  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  for 
Impoalng  qiiotas  upon  the  Importation  of 
any  farm  commodity  whenever  such  impor- 
tations Jec^>ardlze  our  domestic  price  sup- 
port operations.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture apparently  considered  invoking  this 
section  In  1953,  but  somehow  officials  found 
that  oats  prices  were  not  being  undiQy  de- 
pressed, despite  Um  clear-cut  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

I  am  advised  by  competent  grain  men  that 
some  of  oiu-  grain  grading  scsndards.  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  oats,  are  com- 
pletely unrealistic.  Through  Improved  farm- 
ing methods  and  seed  selecUon.  the  average 
weight  of  oats  grown  in  this  country  has 
Increased  from  33  pounds  per  bushel  to  36 
pounds  per  bushel  since  1931.  Tet  even  today 
Mo.  8  oats  in  this  country  need  weigh  only 
83  pounds  per  bushel  and  Mo.  8  oats  only 
37  pounds.  Tills  means  that  our  farmers 
are  not  being  fairly  compensated  for  the 
Improved  quaUty  of  their  oats. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wUd  oats  which 
are  stiU  so  conunon  In  Canada  have  been 
almost  completely  eliminated  from  most 
farming  sections  of  the  United  States.  Wild 
oats  are  nothing  more  than  weeds,  but  we 
continue  a  system  which  encourages  Cana- 
dian farmers  to  raise  them  for  export. 

I  beUeve  that  the  combination  of  obso- 
lete grading  factors,  unrestricted  Imports, 
and  unfair  trade  practices  is  costing  Ameri- 
can agriculture  at  least  $1,000,000,000  each 
year. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  reactions 
to  some  of  these  thoughts. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MILTOK  R.  TOUHO, 

United  States  Senator. 


Guapaiga  of  Hale  Afaiasl  Jews  BeluBd 
the  Iron  Cnrtaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  ivxw  Tone 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VNTTED  STAlXB 

Friday.  January  23.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  January  21.  I  apoke  to  a 
meeting  of  labor  leaders  and  others  who 
met  here  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  to  protest  the 
current  campaign  of  hate  against  Jews 
being  conducted  behind  the  iron  curtcdn: 
a  campaign  which  is  but  part  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  against  the  entire  free 
world  and  all  its  values.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  I  made 


on  that  ooeaston  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tbe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbccmu), 
as  follows: 

RtujkMxa  or  Hon.  Hsbbskt  H.  Lchmait.  or 
Nxw   Toax,   Bxroax   Oatbkxing   or  L&bob 

ANa       OTHIK       OSGANIXATIONS       PaOTXSTINO 

AoAiwsT  Cektsin  Soviet  POLicaxs,  Senatb 
Caucus  Boom,  Skmatk  Omcx  BtnuiiMo, 
Januaxt  31.  1953 

I  welcome  you  here  to  this  meetli^  place 
In  the  Senate  Office  Building.  In  these  halls 
where  some  of  the  most  momentous  discus- 
sions in  American  history  have  taken  place, 
you  are  gathered.  In  a  truly  critical  hour 
of  world  history,  to  express  yourselves  as 
human  beings  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
shocking  and  frightful  developments  of  the 
present  epoch. 

You  desire  to  express  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Soviet  Rxissia  your  sentiments  of  protest 
against  Soviet  policies.  Tour  purpose  Is  per- 
fectly understandable  in  America;  it  would 
be  completely  incredible  In  Soviet  Russia. 
In  Soviet  Russia  such  a  meeting  as  the  one 
here  today  Is  wholly  Inconceivable,  unless  It 
be  ordered,  arranged,  and  directed  by  the 
party  or  the  Government. 

But  it  U  a  normal  proceeding  for  you,  as 
American  citizens  and  as  representatlvee  at 
great  organizations  of  American  citizens,  to 
assemble,  on  your  own  volition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protesting  actions  by  your  own  Gov- 
ernment or  by  any  other  government,  when 
those  actions  appear  to  violate  the  rules  of 
right,  of  decency,  and  of  humanity. 

The  Actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  PoUtburo 
do  violate  every  basic  rule  of  decent  hu- 
man conduct.  I  am  not  referring  alone  to 
the  ominous  developments  of  recent  weeks, 
to  the  singling  out  of  Jews  as  Communist 
scapegoats,  and  the  sounding  of  the  signal 
for  the  frightful  offensive  against  Jews  and 
Jewry. 

No,  my  friends,  the  evil  works  of  the  Polit- 
buro did  not  begin  with  the  Prague  trials 
last  November,  "mese  evil  works — acts  of 
oppression  and  aggression — began  many  years 
ago,  and  we  have  been  enduring  them  and 
contending  vrlth  them  ever  since. 

UntU  recently,  our  attention  has  been 
largely  focuaed  on  Soviet  activities  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  empire,  agaliut 
third  countries  and  against  our  own  secu- 
rity. Let  UB  recall  a  few  of  them:  the  coup 
d'etat  in  CBecboslovakia;  the  riots  In  Iran; 
civil  war  in  Greece  and  China;  tbe  blockade 
of  Berlin;  the  paralyzing  strikes  In  Italy  and 
n'anee;  the  guerrilla  wars  In  Burma,  Malaya, 
the  Philippines,  and  Indochina;  and,  finally. 
Baked  and  full-scale  aggression  In  Korea. 

Most  of  these  Communist  efforts,  as  in 
Trance,  Italy,  Germany,  Greece,  Iran,  and 
the  Philippines,  have  been  met,  contained, 
and  overcome.  Some,  as  in  China  and 
Csechoslovalcia,  have  prevailed.  Some,  as  in 
Burma,  Malaya,  and,  of  coxffse,  Korea,  still 
engage  the  forces  of  the  free  world  in  tragic, 
bloody,  and  oostly  conflict. 

Certainly  one  effect  of  these  developments 
has  been  to  divert  our  attention,  in  large 
part,  from  the  dreadful  and  oppre^ve  poli- 
cies practiced  within  the  Soviet  empire.  We 
have  so  prayed  for  peace  that  some  in  this 
coxintry  have  averted  their  eyes  from  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  groups  and  Individuals 
imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

Many  have  not  wanted  to  bdleve  the 
stories  of  the  slave-labor  camps,  of  tbe 
wholesale  executions,  of  the  uprooting  of  en- 
tire populations,  ot  torture  and  genocide. 
But  with  tlie  latest  evidence  from  Moscow, 
all  can  now  see  in  full  view  the  bare  fabric 
of  brutality  and  savagery  upon  vrhich  the 
Soviet  state  rests. 

The  Soviet  pattern  of  external  aggression 
has  not  been  much  different  from  that  of 
Ka^  Germany.  Why,  then,  should  the  in- 
ternal policy  be  dilterent?    Dynamic  totaU- 


tarianlsm  leads  inevitably  to  foreign  adven- 
tures and  external  aggression.  Just  as  in- 
evitably. It  leads  to  domestic  barbarism  and 
must  find  its  local  scapegoats  for  nftirtrmi 
failure  and  frustration.  i 

To  satisfy  Uie  restive  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples imder  his  rule.  Stalin  has  found  that  AT 
is  not  enough  to  blame  everjrthing  on  the 
American  Imperialists.  He  must  And  some 
new  objects,  near  at  hand,  to  scourge  and 
condemn,  some  new  link  to  American  im- 
perialism, some  new  reason  for  more  ptirges 
and  liquldaUons.  And  what  group  is  more 
susceptible  to  thU  kind  of  treatment,  more 
familiar  as  a  popxUar  scourge  in  eastern  and 
central  Europe  than  the  Jews,  those  unfor- 
tunate individuals  vrtiose  noble  faith  and 
tradition  has  for  centuries  exposed  its  ex- 
ponents to  the  rigors  of  the  torture  chamber, 
the  whip,  and  the  sword? 

But  the  Kremlin  has  not  come  to  this  pol- 
icy suddenly,  nor  with  simple  purpose.  The 
latest  move  is  designed  for  a  larger  object 
than  merely  the  application  to  the  Jews  of 
the  same  treatment  which  has  already  been 
meted  out  to  the  Baits,  the  Ukrainians,  and 
to  the  Georgians. 

That  object  is  to  be  found  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  troubled,  seething,  and  poverty- 
ridden  Bfiddle  East.  In  that  area,  toa  there 
Is  ferment  and  frustration,  oppression  and 
unrest.  In  that  area,  Soviet  Intrigue  has 
been  long  at  work,  fishing  in  troubled  wa- 
ters, riding  hard  on  the  trail  of  discontent 
and  despair. 

Among  the  miserable,  oppressed,  and  ex- 
ploited Arab  peoples,  Soviet  sgents  have  been 
Inciting  and  encouraging  every  bUQd  na- 
tionalistic sentiment,  every  element  of  hate 
and  prejudice  to  be  found  In  those  unhappy 
lands.  And  those  efforts  have,  of  Course, 
exactly  coincided  with  the  exertions  of  the 
Arab  leaders  themselves,  who  have  found 
prejudice  and  hate  for  Israel  and  the  Jews 
to  be  a  convenient  foil  for  the  unrest  and 
discontent  of  the  Arab  peoples.  And  so  now, 
the  Soviet  plan  calls  for  closing  the  ring  be- 
tween its  secret  intrigues  and  designs  in  the 
Middle  East  and  its  policies  and  requirements 
at  home.  The  twin  banners  of  anti-Sem- 
itism at  home  and  of  anti-Zionism  abroad 
are  to  be  raised  simultaneously. 

This  Soviet  scheme  required,  of  cotirse,  the 
offering  of  specific  victims  on  the  aitar  of 
the  new  policy.  Those  victims  were  avail- 
able. In  Prague,  Bucharest,  and  Budapest 
the  victims  were  officials  of  goverzuneat.  In 
Moscow  they  are  doctors.  But  the  official 
organs  of  government  and  jmrtj  propaganda 
have  made  clear  who  are  the  real  objects  of 
the  new  campaign  of  hate.  They  are  not  spe- 
cific individuals.  They  are  Jews  In  gjcneral. 
"The  Jews  belong  to  an  International  Jewish 
conspiracy;  they  operate  through  an  lorgan- 
Izatlon  called  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee," so  says  Radio  Moscow,  so  says  Radio 
Prague,  so  says  Radio  Budapest,  so  says  Radio 
Bucharest. 

Mow  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  In  fact. 
X  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  Its  organizers 
and  founders  nearly  40  years  ago.  For 
many  years  before  I  entered  public  life  I 
was  one  of  Its  officers.  I  am  still  closeljy  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  finer  organization,  more 
singly  devoted  to  the  simple  Ideals  of  hu- 
manltarianlsm.  That  organization  has  but 
four  purposes — ^rescue,  relief,  resettlement, 
and  rehabilitation — the  rescue,  relief,  and 
resettlement  of  individual  hxunan  beings, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  Individual  iiuman 
lives.  It  has  brought  relief  and  help  and 
hope  to  minions  of  people  of  many  races, 
nationalities,  and  religions. 

Vast  amounts  of  privately  contributed 
money  have  been  spent  and  untold  volumes 
of  personal  efforts  and  devotion  have  gone 
into  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Dlstrftmtion 
Committee  in  the  88  years  of  its  existence. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  baa  been 
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•n  International  organization,  although  fi- 
nanced by  contrlbutiona  from  America. 
Through  the  years  It  has  earned  and  won 
the  trust  of  goyemments  and  peoples  all  o^er 
the  world  by  Its  discretion.  Its  Integrity,  Its 
single-minded  devotion  to  humanitarian 
purposes.  Now  this  fine  organization  Is  sud- 
denly discovered  by  Moscow  to  be  an  agent 
of  American  imperialism,  a  tool  of  Interna- 
tional Zionism  and  Jewry. 

How  contemptuous  can  Moscow  be  of  the 
basic  decencies  of  life,  of  the  intelligence  and 
credulity  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  we  can  see  through  It.  But  we 
have  the  Job  of  exposing  this  plot.  In  all  Its 
cruel  cynicism,  before  all  the  free  people  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  extent  possible,  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  well. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  Soviet  Russia 
should  now  turn  to  anti-Semitism  as  its  lat- 
est pawn  on  the  International  chessboard. 
Although  In  the  public  mind  anti-Semitism 
Is  closely  identified  with  Nazism,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  Adolf  Hitler  learned  the  po- 
litical advantages  of  anti-Semitism  directly 
from  the  annals  ot  the  Russian  history.  The 
Czars  of  Russia  had  made  a  studied  practice 
of  anti-Semitism  long  before  Adolf  Hitler 
bad  come  of  age.  The  blatant  forgeries 
known  as  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion 
were  being  circulated  in  the  Imperial  Court 
at  St.  Petersburg  years  before  the  Nazi  Party 
was  dreamed  of  In  Germany. 

Indeed,  here  Is  one  thing  which  the  Soviet 
tyrants  can,  with  some  J\istlce,  claim  to  have 
been  invented  in  Russia.  Antl-Semltism  In 
its  modem  form  Is  Russian  In  origin.  In 
Russia  Its  practice  was  called  the  pogrom. 
In  fact  the  Russian  pogroms  were  the  prin- 
cipal factor  which,  at  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury, led  Jews  to  dream  with  renewed  In- 
tensity of  a  return  to  Zion,  to  Jeriisalem,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state.  In  the 
year  1905  alone,  there  were  690  separate 
pogroms  In  Russia,  In  626  vlllagea  and  64 
major  cities.  The  streets  of  Russian  ghettos 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  Jewish  victims. 
The  Czars  of  Russia,  who  secretly  enco\iraged 
and  Incited  these  dreadful  pageants  of  bar- 
barism, felt  they  were  useful  in  diverting  the 
Russian  people's  attention  from  the  In- 
iquities of  Czarlst  rxde. 

So  deeply  Ingrained  Is  the  tradition  of  the 
pogrom  In  Russia  that  immediately  after  the 
Revolution  In  1917  there  was  written  into 
Russian  law  a  provision  making  It  a  capital 
offense  to  participate  in  a  pogrom. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  about  to  witness  the 
gross  violation  of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  the 
rules  of  humanity,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin.  They  must  be  held  to  accoimt  for 
these  violations  of  their  own  laws,  as  well 
as  of  the  basic  canons  of  civilized  hiunan 
conduct. 

We  will  need  to  do  more  than  utter  our 
protest.  We  will  need  to  rescue  those  who 
can  be  rescued.  We  will  need  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  all  mankind.  We  wiU  need  to 
hold  up  for  all  men  to  see  the  entire  bill  of 
Indictments  against  the  Soviet  leaders — for 
all  the  criminal  acts  they  have  committed 
against  thousands  and  millions  of  peoples, 
including  their  own  peoples,  only  the  latest 
of  which  Is  the  present  outrage  against  Jews. 
All  this  we  must  do,  whUe  holding  fast 
to  our  hope  and  purpose  to  avoid  the  final 
catastrophe  of  war.  We  must  not  forget  to 
cherish  peace,  and  to  preach  peace,  and  to 
practice  peace.  But  we  m\ist  remind  those 
who  threaten  this  peace,  and  who  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  basic  tenets  of  humanity,  that 
such  violations  cannot  eternally  escape  a  Juat 
punishment. 

This  Is  no  threat.  It  Is  rather  a  predic- 
tion. It  is  a  prediction  for  all  enslaved  peo- 
ples, for  all  who  endure  persecution  and  who 
suffer  under  tyranny,  that  In  the  end  free- 
dom's light  wUl  burst  through  the  darkest 
curtain,  and  that  Justice  will  be  done.  This 
can  not  and  will  not  be  oxir  work  alone.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  all  mankind. 

You  who  are  assembled  here  are  part  of 
freedom's  great  legions;  you  must  not  forget 


that  to  fight  against  prejudice,  injiistlce. 
and  Inhumanity  abroad,  we  must  persist  In 
our  efforts  against  these  evils  here  at  home. 
I  know  that  you  In  this  room  will  not  forget. 
Let  none  of  us  ever  forget. 


Address  bj  Hon.  Baraet  R.  Maybank,  of 
Soath  CmroIiiM,  Before  Kentucky  Bank- 
ers Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOTTTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  MATBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Kentucky 
Bankers  Association  on  October  21,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcoRD, 
as  follows: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  genuine  satisfaction 
that  I  come  to  your  State,  whether  it  Is  to 
be  thrilled  by  your  classic  Kentucky  Derby 
or  to  visit  with  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
and  statesmen  of  modern  times,  our  beloved 
Vice  President.  In  each  case  I  always  go 
home  feeling  a  lot  better,  with  a  sense  of 
seciurity  and  a  faith  in  the  horse  sense  of  the 
typical  American,  which  somehow  you  Ken- 
tucklans  either  by  your  geographical  loca- 
tion, your  love  of  horse  flesh,  yo\ir  good  na- 
tiire,  yoxir  hard  work,  or  combinations  there- 
of>  always  exemplify  to  me. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  and  talking  as  I 
am  to  a  typical  and  distinguished  group  of 
American  bankers,  I  felt  a  friendly  discus- 
sion flavored  with  economic  horse  sense 
would  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  that  I  come 
here — not  as  an  economic  prophet  but  as 
one  who  by  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  broader  economic  movements  and  shifts 
In  oiu-  economy,  and  who  would  like  to  talk 
some  economic  facts  over  with  you  and  make 
some  general  observations.  If  my  discussion 
stimulates  any  hard  economic  thinking 
among  you,  I  shaU  have  served  my  purpose. 
As  you  will  gather  as  I  proceed,  it  is  your  de- 
cisions at  the  grass  roots  that  really  count 
insofar  as  to  the  direction  our  economy 
'moves. 

At  the  moment,  all  things  considered,  we 
are  in  excellent  economic  shape — In  spite  of 
the  current  defense  program  and  in  spite  of 
World  War  H— not  because  of  it,  as  some 
would  liave  you  believe.  Of  coiarse.  It  is  true 
that  our  economy  is  producing  mUltary 
equipment  for  our  forces  in  Korea,  for  our 
forces  at  home,  and  for  aid  to  our  allies.  We 
are  providing  fxirther  military  production 
capacity^  which  we  hope  we  will  never  have 
to  use,,  but  which  we  shall  use  if  the  Com- 
munists force  \u  to  do  so.  We  in  Congress 
have  done  this  to  the  extent  of  making 
•129,000,000,000  available  for  expenditures 
for  all  military  procurement  and  construc- 
tion programs  since  Korea,  of  which  $40,000.- 
000.000  has  been  delivered  or  constructed  and 
468.000.000,000  in  process.  Contracts  for  the 
remainder  wiU  be  let  In  the  next  9  month* 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  defense  demands, 
we  have  managed  to  maintain  a  strong  and' 
growing  domestic  economy.  Today  we  have 
a  greater  Indiostrial  capacity  than  ever  be- 
fore. Manufacturing  capacity  U  60  percent 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Our  steel  capacity  is  up  by  20  percent,  elec- 
tric power  capacity  by  60  percent,  petroleum 
capacity  by  63  percent,  and  by  1966  our 


capacity  will  be  further  multiplied.  Our 
farms  are  producing  crops  and  livestock  at 
levels  undreamed  of  a  decade  ago.  Personal 
income  after  taxes  and  in  terms  of  piircbaa* 
ing  power  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  all- 
time  peak.  Personal  savings  continue  high, 
and  the  gross  national  production  la  at  a 
new  peak  in  our  history. 

While  the  armament  program  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  economic  exi>ansion,  to  be  s\ire, 
you,  as  bankers  and  directors  of  various 
biislness  enterprises,  are  also  aware  that  with 
an  armament  program  also  comes  impor- 
tant offsetting  factors — increased  production 
costs,  interference  with  the  normal  flow  of 
materials,  curtailment  of  nondefense  con- 
struction, biislness  uncertainty,  and  other 
disturbing  factors — which  operate  to  pre- 
vent a  full  and  free  development  of  tb« 
civilian  economy.  The  present  defense  pro- 
gram is  clearly  no  exception. 

There  Is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  various  economic  and  financial 
writers  and  forecasters  that  ovir  economy  la 
not  only  in  good  condition,  but  that  the 
outlook  through,  at  least,  the  middle  of  1963 
is  extremely  favorable,  citing  as  they  do  th« 
increasing  actual  expenditures  on  defense, 
the  relatively  good  Inventory  situation,  in- 
creasing income,  and  Increasing  consumer  da* 
mand.  I  would  like  to  cite  in  this  connec« 
tion  the  Business  Forecast  for  1963  issued 
recently  by  the  Prudential  Life  Insuranc* 
Co.,  which  I  would  like  to  compliment  as 
a  concise,  easily  understood,  yet  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  our  current  economic  situa- 
tion. I  admire  them  for  their  courage  In 
stating  their  conclusions  simply  and  without 
a  lot  of  economic  ''ifs."  I  think  such  analy- 
ses are  very  helpful,  because  they  help  busi- 
neas  to  think  not  only  in  terms  of  their 
own.  but  In  terms  of  the  national  outlook. 
Decisions  based  on  such  Information,  in  my 
judgment,  accoimt  to  a  large  extent  for 
proper  and  corrective  decisions  at  the  grass 
roots  of  American  industry  and  finance, 
which  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  helping 
to  maintain  out  economic  prosperity. 

That  forecast  states  in  its  introduction, 
and  I  quote:  "The  year  1963  marks  th« 
eleventh  successive  year  of  full  employment 
of  the  productive  resources  of  the  American 
economy.  During  these  11  years  we  hav* 
turned  out  more  goods  and  services  than 
ever  befc««  in  our  history;  despite  heavy 
taxes  and  rising  consumer  prices,  our  stand- 
ard of  living  has  climbed  to  unprecedented 
levels.  There  are  thoae.  both  within  this 
country  and  abroad,  who  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system  is  inherently  iinsta- 
ble,  so  that  a  period  of  high  production  such 
as  that  which  we  are  now  experiencing  must 
inevitably  be  followed  by  a  period  of  d*> 
pression.    We  disagree  with  this  view. 

"We  believe  tiuLt  the  year  1963  will  provo 
to  be  still  another  very  proeperous  year  for 
the  American  people — regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  November  elections."  Whicb 
concludes  the  quotation. 

The  big  question  is  what  will  happen  to 
otir  economy  after  1953.  or.  as  the  majority 
of  financial  writers  are  asking.  wUl  there  b« 
a  recession  after  the  drop  in  the  defenao 
buildup  comes  in  the  middle  of  1963. 

In  a  talk  of  this  kind  it  would  be  Im- 
possible for  me  to  discuss  even  briefly  all  the 
factors  and  the  economic  variables  that  must 
be  considered  in  making  a  Judgment  on  this 
question.  What  I  shall  do  Is  refer  to  what 
I  feel  are  a  few  key  factors  that  must  b« 
taken  into  consideration,  comment  upon 
them,  and  point  up  one  or  two  others  which 
I  know  are  of  particular  concern  to  you  as 
bankers  at  this  time. 

Defense  spending  wlU  level  off,  in  my 
judgment,  in  1953  at  a  level  no  higher  than 
•60.000,000,000  and  during  1954  will  recede 
gradually  to  about  $53,000,000,000.  By  1955. 
assuming  no  worsening  of  our  international 
situation,  the  level  of  defense  spending  wiU 
begin  to  drop  back  sharply,  but  not  to  less 
than  •40.000,000,000.  However,  in  the  event 
of  peace  in  Korea  next  year,  without  a  Com- 
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muBlst  puab  in  some  other  section  of  the 
world,  there  would  probably  result  a  cut- 
back In  the  last  half  of  1953  of  about  •6.000,- 
000,000  and  a  level  of  expenditures  in  1964 
of  about  •48,000.000.000.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  make  the  agreeable  prophecy  that 
our  expenditures  will  be  cut  to  about  tSO.- 
000,000,000  by  1955,  but  in  honeety  I  dont 
see  how  we  can  do  this  without  losing  the 
relative  position  with  the  Communists  that 
we  have  built  up  at  such  a  tremendous  cost 
during  the  last  a>4  years.  To  cut  less  than 
•40,000,000,000  would  be  unwise  mlUtarUy 
and  wo\ild  vitiate  the  fruits  of  the  billions 
we  have  already  spent. 

Hiub,  beginning  with  the  end  of  1953  we 
can  expect  not  only  a  dropping  off  In  defense 
•spendltures  but  accompanying  this  a  cut 
back  in  expenditures  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment. While  this  wlU  be  partly  due  to  a 
reduced  number  of  accelerated  amortization 
oertlficates  that  txave  been  approved,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  recent  high  level  of 
expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  was 
not  due  mainly  to  the  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion program  since  such  certificates  only  ac- 
count for  26  percent  of  the  expenditures  so 
far  made.  Plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures for  gas.  utilities,  nondurable  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  oilier  miscella- 
neous industries — which  received  no  benefit 
from  the  accelerated  amortization  program — 
were  also  very  high  during  this  same  period. 
It  is  possible  for  non-defense-type  expend- 
ttures  on  plant  and  equipment  to  increase 
more  than  planned  for  early  this  year.  But. 
given  the  general  cautious  attitude  of  busi- 
ness today,  I  doubt  that  they  will.  I  there- 
fore expect  that  such  expenditures  in  1953 
wUl  drop  about  $3 .000 ,000.000,  but  not  more 
than  •4.000.000.00a 

I  think  it  safer  for  you  as  bankers  to  make 
this  kind  at  conservative  assumption.  To 
err  on  the  side  of  prudence  for  a  banker  dur- 
ing an  inflationary  period  such  as  we  are 
experiencing,  Is  to  help  stabilize  the  economy 
at  a  higher  level  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Vollowing  this  same  conservative  approach. 
It  appears  to  ma  that  we  should  not  expect 
an  Increase  in  Inventory  Investment,  or  work- 
ing capital  requirements,  in  1953.  The  home 
construction  level  in  my  opinion,  will  in- 
crease as  a  rsstilt  of  the  suspension  of  regu- 
laUon  X  through  the  first  half  of  1953,  but 
wlU  decline  after  that  unless  the  industry 
does  what  I  hope  It  will  do,  and  to  which 
subject  I  shall  come  shortly. 

I  expect  the  level  of  public -State  and 
municipal  oonstructlon  to  increase.  Con- 
struction of  highways,  schools,  water  sys- 
tems, and  other  utilities  have  been  post- 
poned and  will  be  pushed  ahead.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  will  be  in  any  way  sufli- 
cient  to  make  up  the  deficit  which  can  be 
expected  if  the  drop  in  residential  construc- 
tion is  as  great  as  some  reputable  analysts 
predict  it  will  be. 

The  level  of  consumer  credit  Is  already 
quite  high — in  fact  the  highest  in  history 
by  voltune,  although  not  in  terms  of  its 
relationship  to  consumer  inoome,  dm*able 
consumer  goods,  or  in  terms  ot  its  purchas- 
ing power.  In  any  event  we  cannot  expect 
very  much  of  an  increase  here. 

Since  am  economy  is  a  dynamic  one  and 
to  stabilize  it  requires  not  a  constant  level, 
but  Increasing  levels  of  expenditure  and  pro- 
duction, the  picture  I  have  painted  thus  far 
for  1963  must  appear  a  rather  gloomy  one. 
But  I  have  not  quite  flniahed  the  picture, 
and.  as  I  inferred.  thU  is  not  a  still  life  pic- 
ture; it  is  a  moving  picture. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  financial  ana- 
lysts, if  not  among  bankers,  when  they  make 
or  discuss  economic  forecasts  to  bring  up 
the  very  tilings  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  then  leave  for  a  residual  point  of  dis- 
cussion personal  consumption  expenditures 
which  account  for  two-Uilrds  of  our  total 
exjiendltures. 
/ 


Like  so  many  things  In  life  we  tend  to 
overlook  the  most  obvious  and  self-evident 
and  concern  ourselves  unduly  with  the  more 
remote  and  difflcult  things.  Perhaps  you 
say  you  always  have  the  consumer  market  in 
the  background  and,  no  doubt,  you  do;  but 
if  we  want  to  solve  our  economic  and  our  so- 
cial problems  we  have  to  bring  It  out  very 
much  In  the  forefront.  It  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  lecture  you.  but  I  can't  help  observe 
as  I  attend  Senate  hearing  after  hearing  and 
listen  and  participate  in  deliates  on  bills 
affecting  every  facet  of  oxir  American  and 
international  life,  the  tendency  among  all 
of  us — including  businessmen  and  bankers — 
is  more  and  more  to  look  to  Oovemment  in 
one  way  or  another,  or  to  blame  Government 
for  doing  or  not  doing  something  toward 
solving  this  or  that  problem.  I  recognize 
that  we  are  in  an  era  where  Government 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  economic 
life  of  every  Industry  and  every  citizen,  but 
that  should  not  prevent  Industry  and  our 
citizens  from  doing  a  lot  more  than  they 
are  doing  on  their  own  and  not  looking  to 
Government  every  time  they  have  a  problem. 

It  is  upon  the  level  of  consumer  income 
and  how  and  to  what  extent  it  is  spent  that 
will  depend  whether  or  not  the  end  of  1953 
and  1954  will  usher  in  a  period  of  economic 
recession.  I  believe  it  is  the  level  of  con- 
sumer income  and  how  it  is  Increased  that 
will  determine  our  long-run  prosperity  and 
stability. 

But  before  dlsctisslng  the  longer  run  out- 
look further.  I  would  like  to  make  some  ob- 
servations, not  In  any  sense  to  be  taken  as 
an  authoritative  forecast,  on  what  I  antici- 
pate (from  what  I  said  about  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures.  Inventory  and  work- 
ing capital  needs,  the  level  of  Income,  the 
level  of  consvuner  credit)  to  be  a  drop  In  in- 
vestment c^portunlties  and  a  drop  in  credit 
expansion  in  relation  to  the  outlook  for  the 
Government-bond  market. 

Will  not  the  drop  in  or  even  the  leveling 
out  in  the  opportunity  to  Invest  in  high 
grade  corporates,  or  the  reduction  in  rate  of 
credit  expanalon  naturally  caxise  the  shift  of 
such  fxuds  to  governments?  Yet  with  the 
cutback  in  defense  expenditures  and  with  the 
Mills  plan  in  operation  it  appears  that  it  will 
be  some  time  in  the  second  quarter  before 
the  Treasury  will  have  to  come  to  the  market, 
that  is,  except  for  the  issuance  of  some  tax- 
anUdpation  certificates.  When  you  con- 
sider the  relatively  low  ratios  of  governments 
to  assets  now  held  by  the  insiirance  com- 
panies and  savings  banks  and  the  more  re- 
cent and  the  gradual  reduction  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  their  Government 
holdings,  and  consider  that  their  assets  are 
increasing  rapidly,  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
institutions  will  be  tempted  to  reduce  their 
lYeasxiry  holdings  much  further.  Combine 
this  with  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  govern- 
ments held  by  commercial  banks  mature 
within  2  years,  plus  the  fact  that  as  the  terms 
of  the  bonds  decrease  and  the  prices  remain 
the  same,  the  yields  firm,  and  you  can  then 
understand  why  I  think  the  Treasury  market 
is  oversold,  and  why  I  expect  an  upward  cor- 
rection In  prices  for  Uiem. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  with  the  Increase 
in  ttie  prices  for  treasuries  and  with  the 
relative  maintenance  at  current  volume  in- 
vestment seeking  funds,  the  home-mortgage 
market  will  begin  to  loosen  up.  In  fact.  It 
shows  signs  of  loosening  up  now  and  com- 
pared to  last  year  the  outlook  is  more  favor- 
able. It  is  upon  this  basis  of  greater  mort- 
gage funds  for  GI  and  FHA  homes  being 
available,  in  part,  that  I  am  more  "bullish" 
than  others  may  be  on  maintaining  a  level 
of  construction  of  close  to  our  present  level 
throughout  1953. 

Well,  will  there,  er  wtn  Vben  not.  be  « 
recession  at  the  end  of  1963  or  in  1954? 
What  is  the  long-term  outlook?  Whether 
there  will  be  a  drop  in  defense  expenditures 
or  a  leveling  out.  the  outlook  wHl  in  nb  way 
compare  with  the  drop  in  defense  expendi- 
tures from  •88,000,000,000  in  1944  to  •18,- 


000,000,000  In  1046.  On  the  other  Land, 
there  will  not  be  the  backlog  of  consumer 
and  Industrial  demand  that  existed  after  5 
years  of  World  War  n  and  the  accumidated 
liquid  savings  waiting  to  be  spent. 

However,  we  mxist  remember  also  that  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  a  number  of  stmctxiral 
changes  In  our  economy  have  developed  that 
tend  to  diminish  the  cyclical  swings  In  our 
economy.  There  are  farm -price  supports, 
higher  employment,  old-age  security  and 
pension  payments,  a  higher  degree  of  union- 
ization, and  more  even  distribution  of  in- 
come. In  addition  to  all  this  you  have 
PDIC,  Federal  mortgage  guaranties  and  in- 
surance, the  SEC  and  margin  controls.  Tou 
also  have  a  tax  system  synchronized  in  part, 
at  least,  to  offset  the  deflationary  effects  flC 
an  income  drop. 

In  addiUon  we  have  a  rapid  increase  In 
our  population  taking  place.  This  year  it  Is 
estimated  that  our  population  will  increase 
by  about  2.7  million  persons.  This  is  like 
adding  another  State  approximately  the  size 
of  yoiir  own  State  to  our  national  market. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  tremendous 
backlog  ot  planned  capital  projects  by  mu- 
nicipalities and  States'  Improvements 
intijects. 

In  addition  to  all  this  Is  the  underlying 
argument  by  many  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  allow  things  to  get  beyond  the 
recession  stage,  and  therefore  preetune  the 
Federal  Government  will  step  into  any 
breech.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  no 
longer.  Will  the  Government  do  anything 
about  preventing  a  depression?,  but  rather 
which  means  and  policy  It  should  adopt  to' 
prevent  such  an  occurrence. 

All  this  will  decrease  the  possibility  of  a 
general  or  long  recession.  It  tends  to  main- 
tain consumer  Income  and  lessen  th*  con- 
sumer's hesitancy  about  spending  his  in- 
come. As  I  pointed  out  before,  idnce 
<il8posable  personal  income,  accounting 
for  two-thirds  of  our  total  spending,  be- 
ing at  an  estimated  level  of  •233.000.000.000 
toe  the  third  quarter  at  this  year,  a 
small  percentage  Increase  here  can  more 
than  balance  the  decrease  In  plant  tmd 
equipment  exj^endltures  and  inventory  in- 
vestments. It  goes  without  saying  that  X 
do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  people  shQuld  stop 
saving;  quite  the  contrary,  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  thrift — ^what  I  am  talking  about 
Is  the  wise  use  of  our  savings. 

A  lot  more  people,  in  my  judgment,  wtn 
spend  more  of  their  income  and  more  of  their 
savings  if  they  think  they  are  getting  \alx» 
fat  their  money.  I  think  this  accounts  to 
a  large  extent  for  the  recent  high  ratio  of 
savings.  And  this  is  the  point  that  I  want 
to  emphasize.  It  is  up  to  yoti.  the  banker 
and  the  businessman,  to  see  that  a  little 
more  competition  t&kes  place  In  the  ndarket 
place.  Let  the  consumer  feel  that  he  is  get- 
ting something  In  exchange  for  his  money 
and  he  will  spend.  Lord  kiiowB.  the  average 
consumer  can  use  many  more  and  better 
things — more  and  better  food,  more  and  bet- 
ter housing,  more  und  better  clothing,  more 
and  better  fumlt\ire  than  he  Is  getting,  I3e  it 
ever  so  much  more  and  better  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point,  paktlcu* 
larly,  with  reference  to  housing  with  iirhicb 
I  personally,  and  our  committee  as  a  irhole, 
are  so  concerned.  The  estimate  of  the  Joint 
Conuntttee  on  Housing  and  that  of  the  H  and 
HFA,  both  of  which  I  can  assure  you  are 
conservative  estimates,  show  a  need  for  hous- 
ing over  the  decade  of  the  fifties  of  15,000,000 
housing  units,  or  1,500,000  tinits  a  year.  Yet 
we  see  experts  predicting  a  level  of  900.000 
units  for  next  year.  Hie  number  of  mar- 
riageable popiilatlon  coming  Into  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  true.  wlU  decrease,  but  that  only 
accounts  for  a  part  of  the  total  demand  for 
housing.  Every  city  of  100,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation in  the  country  has  scarcity  of  low 
and  moderate  rental  units  available  for  rent. 
Certainly  costs  are  high,  but  I  have  se^n  es- 
amples  around  the  country  of  rental  '■ 
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being  buUt  for  thla  market  and  I  am  con- 
fident wben  the  pincb  la  on,  the  amount  can 
be  greatly  Increased,  if  the  consumer  believes 
be  is  getting  more  value  for  his  money  than 
the  current  market  seems  to  offer.  It  Is  up 
to  the  home  builder  and  the  iportgagee  to 
make  the  hcMnes  more  attractive,  less  expen- 
sive to  maintain,  and  also  be  willing  to  take 
a  little  less  profit  on  each  unit.  If  they  do. 
'a  high  volxime  will  resvilt  not  only  in  better 
total  earnings  for  the  Industry  but,  more 
Important,  better  homes  for  our  people.  The 
solution  is  not  running  to  the  Government 
to  get  more  liberal  mortgage  terms,  more 
costly  mortgages  and  Oovernment  bail -outs 
to  cushion  and  safeguard  profits  and  provide 
for  rlskless  enterprises. 

Because  there  are  50.000,000  consumer 
units  with  $233,000,000,000,  and  more  next 
year,  to  spend  or  save  in  part,  and  because 
there  are  four  or  five  million  independent 
businessmen  with  their  own  ideas,  expecta- 
tions, and  choices,  there  will  always  be  con- 
tracting and  expanding  forces  in  our  econ- 
<Hny.  Thus,  we  as  a  nation  caiuiot  prevent 
recessions  luiless  we  abolish  our  independ- 
ent-enterprise system,  and  never  in  America 
shall  we  see  that  day.  BvX  you  as  bankers 
play  a  very  important  part  in  helping  busi- 
nessmen make  the  right  decisions,  and  the 
businessmen  you  ought  to  help  finance  moet 
ought  to  be  the  ones  who  are  doing  the  best 
Job  in  giving  the  greatest  value  for  the  dollars 
the  consxuner  miist  pay. 

The  longer-nin  prospects  for  prosperous 
economic  conditions  are  again  up  to  you 
bankers  more  than  it  Is  to  any  other  group 
in  our  economy. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  magazine  which  I 
wish  all  of  you  could  read.  It  is  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Scientific  American.  It  tells 
a  most  interesting  and  illuminating  story 
about  "automatic  c<mtrol8."  or.  as  I  choose  to 
refer  to  It.  as  the  "electronic  age."  In  a 
word,  it  gives  you  an  Insight  into  what  Is 
happening  in  an  increasingly  larger  pfurt  of 
American  industry  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  in  terms  of  productivity.  Income,  and 
buman  welfare.  To  give  you  an  idea  what  it 
would  mean  in  terms  of  investment,  if  all 
the  plants  built  in  a  single  year — 1950 — ^were 
fully  automatized,  some  $600,000,000  woi'ld 
have  to  have  been  spent  on  equipment.  In- 
stead of  the  $67,000,000  actiially  spent. 
Imagine  the  Investment  outlet  if  not  only 
all  new  plants  but  all  old  plants  attempted 
to  Introduce  the  automatic-control  system. 
This  is  not  a  field  which  is  in  the  realm  of 
dreams.  It  Is  here,  and  it  is  being  tested 
with  success.  The  advertisements  in  this 
magazine  offer  Inducements  for  enterprising 
men  in  any  field  of  indiistrial  endeavor. 
This  whole  field  of  automatic  controls  offers 
a  broad  frontier  for  American  enterprise  and 
Investment,  without  loss  to  the  laborer  be- 
cause of  the  new  enterprises,  cheaper  con- 
sumer goods,  and  other  advantages  derived 
thereby. 
,  The  other  and  greater  field  of  opportunity. 
In  my  Judgment,  la  also  at  hand,  and  in 
nearby  Paducah.  and  in  my  own  State  In  the 
Savannah  River  Valley  area,  we  will  have  a 
tremendoiu  sotirce  of  its  power — atomic 
energy.  What  it  can  mean  for  hiunan  civi- 
lization or  barbaric  tyranny  I  In  part,  it  Is 
up  to  jrou  to  make  It  work  for  h\imanlty. 

Today  nucleonics  is  J\ist  about  where  elec- 
tronics was  at  the  tod  of  World  War  I.  and 
in  an  age  where  things  continue  to  move 
more  rapidly  I  am  certain  that  the  age  of 
nucleonics,  especially  because  of  the  Oov- 
erninent's  gigantic  initial  Investment  and 
development,  will  far  outstrip  the  growth  of 
electronics. 

Radioisotopes,  a  byproduct  of  the  nuclear 
chain  reaction,  have  already  secxired  firm 
footholds  in  many  research  fields.  They  are 
helping  tba  chemist  learn  more  of  complex 
chemical  reactions  which  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  marvelous  new  products  for  tomor- 
row's markets.  They  are  already  aiding 
medical  researchers  in  their  endless  quest  for 
insight  into  the  biological  fxuictions  wbich 


characterize  the  life  process,  and  they  are 
already  being  ilsed  as  therapeutic  agents. 
They  are  assisting  the  agriculturist  in  learn- 
ing how  to  produce  more  crops  on  fewer 
acres.  There  is  and  will  be  an  expanding 
need  for  trained  personnel  in  this  field  of 
endeaver. 

Radioactive  materials  are  being  used  to 
an  increasing  extent  in  factory  operations — 
thickness  gages,  static  eliminations,  oU  well 
logging  apparatus,  pipeline  markings,  etc. 

The  AEC  has  already  made  more  than  400 
patents  available  to  industry  and  many  of 
them  may  become  of  great  importance  to 
industry.  Many  of  these  patents  of  course 
will  be  useful  only  to  Industries  active  In 
the  atomic  energy  field,  for  example,  new 
and  improved  types  of  radiation,  detection 
instruments. 

Other  patents,  however,  have  a  wider  use 
that  is  in  fields  of  industrial  activity  other 
than  atomic  energy.  These  Include  a  new 
type  of  circuit  for  controlling  the  flow  of 
electric  current  such  as  In  controlling  the 
speed  of   alternating   current   motors. 

One  of  the  most  useful  new  gadgets  Is  a 
thickness  gage  which  by  the  use  of  radio- 
active materials  permits  the  continued 
measxirement  of  the  thickness  of  a  moving 
film — whether  It  is  paper  or  plastic — with- 
out ever  touching  the  material  and  without 
ever  stopping  the  machine.  These  are  but  a 
few  indices  of  the  expanding  frontiers  of 
business  opportunity  stenunlng  from  the 
national  atomic  energy  program. 

An  even  greater  impact  to  our  futxire 
economy  may  arise  not  from  the  direct,  but 
the  indirect  effects  of  a  peacetime  atomic 
energy  industry.  POr  example,  many  poten- 
tially valuable  ore  depoelts  are  today  frcaen 
assets  because  they  are  In  areas  remote  from 
the  source  of  cheap  power.  Since  fission- 
able material  contains  2.500,000  times  as 
much  energy,  pound  for  pound,  as  does  coal, 
it  represents  essentially  weightless  fuel. 
Thus  we  can  make  electric  energy  in  one 
spot  as  cheaply  as  in  another.  This  will 
have  tremendous  implications  someday,  I 
hope  soon,  in  alluring  us  to  recover  these 
otherwise  tiseless  ore  reserves  and  in  so  doing 
wlU  greatly  strengthen  the  over-all  economy 
of  our  Nation,  making  new  Jobs  and  assuring 
those  presently  employed  continued  employ- 
ment, increasing  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  every  citizen. 

All  this  is  no  longer  a  hope  or  a  dream 
or  something  only  the  military  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  to  worry  and  think  about. 
The  atomic  age  is  upon  us  and  you  as 
bankers  must  begin  baaing  your  economic 
and  financial  decisions  upon  it.  If  you.  the 
American  bankers,  recognize  its  potentiality, 
you  will  insure  prosperity  under  a  system 
of  competitive,  free  enterprise  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  It  is  truly  the  means  to  an 
healthy,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  America. 


Federal  civil  service  will  get  still  anoOMT 
going  over  if  Representative  Rzxs,  chairman- 
elect  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee, 
has  his  way.  Mr.  Rzxs  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  present  Federal  loyalty  review 
system  and  replace  it  with  a  new  five-member 
board  which  would  reopen  all  8.000  cases  in 
which  Federal  employees  have  been  cleared 
alter  a  full  field  investigation  and  hearings, 
either  by  their  agencies  or  by  the  existing 
Loyalty  Review  Board.  It  would  be  hard  to 
contrive  a  more  effective  way  to  \indermina 
what  is  left  of  civil-service  morale. 

Reopening  "cleared"  loyalty  cases  Is  Ilka 
retrying  the  cases  of  Individuals  acquitted  In 
courts  of  law.  Double  Jeopardy  la  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
It  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  In  loyalty 
proceedings.  In  either  situation  It  is  bound 
to  result  in  harassment  and  to  militate 
against  Justice.  It  works  against  efficiency 
as  well.  No  employee  can  do  his  Job  if  the 
threat  of  Investigation  and  reinvestigation 
is  constantly  hanging  over  him.  We  think 
that  national  security  cannot  possibly  ba 
promoted  by  the  pall  of  anxiety  and  suspi- 
cion which  Mr.  Rzis'  proposal  would  engen- 
der among  Government  workers. 

We  believe,  in  addition,  Miat  the  loyalty 
program  should  not  be  given  a  statutory 
basis.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a  program  plac- 
ing reliance  on  anonymous  gossip  and  con- 
demning men  on  the  basis  of  mere  doubt 
should  be  put  into  effect  during  an  emer- 
gency by  Executive  order.  It  would  be  worsa 
to  Institutionalise  it  and  make  it  permanent 
by  legislation. 


Pnrf  e.  Unlimited 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Tonc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 

Friday.  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
and  timely  editorial  entitled  "Purge,  Un- 
limited," which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorisd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

PoMB,  umjxino 

The  screened  and  rescreened,  fine-combed 
and  wire-brushed,  purged  and  hyperpurged 


ladattry  aad  DcfeB$« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  oKio 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBK  UNTTBD  STAni 

Friday,  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
I>endix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  of  American  In- 
dustry, sponsored  by  the  Natioiud  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel.  New  York,  on  De- 
cember 5,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  rare  distinction  that 
I  address  tills  gathering  of  the  Nation's 
industrial  great.  I  do  so  as  an  old  soldier 
who,  in  the  march  of  events,  finds  service  has 
shifted  from  the  battle  line  to  the  assembly 
line.  For  modem  war  teaches  that  Industry 
has  become  a  main  ime  of  national  defense. 
It  has  become  the  bulwark  of  human  free- 
dom. 

It  is  an  unassailable  truth  that  tlxe  scienca 
of  Industry  has  become  a  major  element  in 
the  science  of  war.  The  successful  conduct 
of  a  military  campaign  now  depends  upon 
industrial  supremacy.  As  a  consequence,  the 
armed  forces  of  a  nation  and  its  industrial 
power  have  become  one  and  inseparable. 

The  integration  of  the  leadership  of  one 
into  the  leadership  of  the  other  is  not  only 
logical  but  Inescapable.  It  has  become  in- 
disputably clear  that  It  Is  no  longer  the 
standing  armies  now  in  being,  nor  the  naval 
and  air  fcM-ces  which  range  freedom's  vast 
frontiers,  which  stay  the  bloody  spectre  of 
willful  aggression,  but  rather  a  realistic  ap- 
preciation of  our  massive  potential  of  indus- 
trial power  which  is  so  capable  of  rapidly 
mounting  the  means  to  retaliate  and  to  de- 
stroy. 


Industry  has  thus  become  the  leavening 
Influenoe  in  a  world  where  war  and  the  threat 
and  fear  oC  war  would  otherwise  oomplateiy 
distort  the  minds  of  men  and  violently  re- 
act upon  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  human 
race. 

In  the  nUgbty  and  almost  limitless  poten- 
tial of  American  Industry — the  brllllanoe  an<£ 
rugged  determination  of  Its  leaders:  the  skUl. 
energy,  and  patriotism  of  its  workers — there 
has  been  welded  an  almost  impregnable  de- 
fense against  the  evil  designs  of  any  who 
would  threaten  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  Is  indeed  the  most  force- 
ful and  convincing  argument  yet  evolved  to 
restrain  the  irresponsibility  of  those  who 
would  recklessly  bring  down  upon  the  good 
and  peace-loving  peoples  of  all  the  nations 
eC  the  earth  the  disaster  of  total  war. 

X  say  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  all  ot  the 
nations,  for  the  Dsssses  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain JVMt  as  do  the  masses  of  the  free  world 
kmg  for  real  peace.  It  U  political  leaders 
who  fall  this  great  concept — whose  talents 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  s<dve  the  me- 
chanics of  a  true  solution.  Indeed,  until 
their  spiritual  and  moral  and  literate  stat- 
ure has  achieved  the  proportions  which  per- 
mit tiie  unequivocsJ  recognition  of  ttie 
futility  of  war  ss  an  lu-blter  of  Intematlonat 
discord,  our  Industry  will  continue  to  be  the 
best  deterrent. 

lU  mighty  potentLU.  which  not  only  Im- 
poses an  almost  imi>a8sable  barrier  before 
the  tides  of  modem  war,  but  also  insxires  a 
continuity  of  human  progress,  must  be  pre- 
served In  full  readiness.  It  must  be  left  un- 
impaired as  a  dynamic  promise  to  foster 
good  and  an  Inherent  threat  to  repel  evil. 

But  to  preserve  it.  we  must  understand  It. 
We  must  understand  that  it  comprises  not 
only  a  power  in  being,  but  a  reeerve  power 
capable  of  being  quickly  mounted  to  meet 
and  overcome  any  eventuality.  We  must 
tmderstand  that  it  represents  a  condition  of 
readiness  bom  of  American  enterprise  and 
vision,  nurtured  upon  American  energy  and 
incentive  and  finding  its  vdtlmate  strength  in 
American  will  and  determination. 

It  Is  the  product  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. This  system  embraces  every  segment  of 
our  Ajmcrlcan  society— the  owners  of  IzkIus- 
try,  ttie  workers  in  industry  and  tint  public 
served  by  indvistry.  It  lias  been  weU  said 
in  describing  it: 

"This  Is  America's  age  of  triumph.  The 
brain  oi  man  Is  abstxacting  from  the  uni- 
verse its  fundamental  secrets.  There  are  no 
limits  any  more  to  production.  Historic 
deficits  are  transmuted  into  futtare  sxur- 
pluses.  So  fast  Is  progress  that  today's  won- 
der Is  tomorrow's  ot«olescence.  More  and 
more.    Better  and  better. 

"These  things  are  the  achievements  of  free 
men.  Freedom  Is  not  merely  ttie  right  to 
worship  God  in  one's  own  way,  or  to  speak 
one's  mind  in  public  places,  or  to  move  about 
unmanacled.  It  Is  also,  most  Importantly, 
the  right  to  create,  tht  right  to  work,  and  the 
right  to  possess  the  frulU  of  that  labor. 
Economic  freedcon  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
freedoms. 

"It  U  this  fundamental  liberty  that  Is  Um 
driving  soul  of  Americanism.  Degrade  or 
abolish  it  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  s|iadow 
of  hope. 

"It  Is  the  age  of  triumph— in  everything 
except  the  art  of  government.  In  that  area 
barriers  to  progress  are  repeatedly  erected. 
For.  the  world  over,  tlie  politicians  are  en- 
gaged in  a  titanic  struggle  to  seize  control 
of  the  economies.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
masquerade  of  communism  or  fascism  or 
socialism,  their  purpose  is  the  same — to  wipe 
out  a  primary  element  of  freedom  and  usurp 
it  tot  the  state.  They  are  the  state.  The 
threat  is  terrUying  because  it  carries  the  cer- 
tainty of  disaster. 

"It  is  Imperative  that  we  stand  mllitantly 
for  the  most  vital  quality  of  Americanism — 
economic  freedom.** 


Belabored  by  the  Oooamunlsts.  tbelr  fal- 
low travelers,  and  the  Socialists,  the  eapltal- 
Istic  system  has  even  been  tadUy  repudi- 
ated by  some  c^>ltalists  themselves.  Suc- 
cumbing to  propaganda,  they  have  waivered 
in  their  loyalty  to  a  tbMvy  and  a  praettoe 
which  has  both  served  them  well  and  buUt 
this  Nation  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  Its  architects.  It  has  new  failed  to 
maximise  the  fnilts  at  human  energy  and 
creaWve  enterprise.  It  has  never  failed  to 
provide  the  resource  for  an  ever -increasing 
standard  for  human  life.  It  lias  never  faUed 
to  provide  the  sinews  for  victory  In  war  and 
has  become  now  the  one  great  hope  in  the 
struggle  for  peace. 

Wss  there  ever  greater  hypocrisy  t>ni||  that 
wtiich  flows  from  those  who  castigate  pri- 
vate capitalism  as  an  evU  to  be  renounced 
by  human  society  while  avidly  seeking  to 
ensnare  its  benefits— those  who  regard  Amer- 
ican dollars  as  the  panacea  for  all  economic 
ills  while  denouncing  and  condemning  the 
source  of  such  wealth— those  who  seek  Amer- 
ican goods  while  scoffing  at  and  deriding  the 
very  institutions  by  which  those  goods  are 
produced? 

The  past  M  years  have  wltneved  an  Inees- 
■ant  encroachment  upon  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem tlirough  the  direction  of  our  own  public 
poUcy.  This  lias  left  our  free  economy  badly 
bruised  and  sorely  tried.  The  assault  has 
taken  various  forms.  For  poUtlcal  expedi- 
ency and  even  baser  purposes,  efforts  have 
constantly  been  made  by  those  In  power  or 
those  seeking  to  be  in  power  to  provoke  dis- 
trust and  strife  between  indxistrial  ovmers 
and  Industrial  workers,  between  management 
and  labor — to  breech  the  community  of  pur- 
pose and  effort  which  so  logicaUy  must  exist 
between  these  two  great  segments  of  our 
Industrial  economy.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  produce  a  sense  of  unrest  and  an- 
tagonism where  a  firm  and  confident  alliance 
built  upon  a  mutuality  of  faith  and  imder- 
Btandlng  and  a  community  of  piirpose  wUl 
not  only  serve  the  interests  of  both  but  fur- 
ther the  well-being  of  that  third  great  eco- 
nomic segment,  the  consuming  public. 

Another  and  yet  nuH-e  serious  form  of 
assault  upon  the  capitalistic  system  has 
been  Uie  Increasingly  oppressive  Government 
levies  upon  both  capital  and  profit.  The 
principle  luderlying  such  levies  has  not  been 
to  equalize  the  burden  of  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate costs  of  Oovernment  by  a  Jiist  and 
uniform  assessment,  but  has  followed  in- 
stead a  conspiratorial  design  originally 
evolved  by  Karl  Marx  to  first  weaken  and 
then  destroy  the  capitalistic  system.  Thus. 
many  of  our  tax  laws  amount  in  practical  ef- 
fect to  a  series  of  graduated  penalties  upon 
the  efllclency  and  the  thrift  which  produces 
profit  and  accumulates  capital — penalties 
which  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  incen- 
tive to  labor,  to  create,  and  to  cheerfully 
accept  the  risks  and  hazards  of  enterprise 
in  the  traditional  American  pioneering 
spirit. 

Karl  Marx  shunned  the  use  of  violence 
and  sotight  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  communal  ownership  of  the 
sotirces  and  means  of  i»oductlon.  The  in- 
nate common  sense  of  the  human  race,  how- 
ever, rejected  this  principle  and  the  element 
of  force  was  injected  by  the  Bolshevik  after 
the  close  of  the  First  World  War.  Then  was 
combined  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx  with  the 
principle  of  nihilism  under  which  the  con- 
trol of  public  policy  was  sought  through 
terrorism  and  assassination.  This  combina- 
tion known  as  communism  was  far  more 
suecessfiU.  The  minority  in  many  sectors 
of  the  globe  was  able  to  establish  its  rule 
over  the  majority.  Only  where  the  concept 
of  human  liberty  was  most  deeply  rooted 
and  greatly  advanced  were  such  minority 
pressures  decisively  thrown  back. 

Such  was  the  case  in  this  Nation  where 
otu-  economy,  buUt  upon  the  principle  of 
private  capitalism,  became  raoogniaed  as  tba 
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*"**  **•■**«'  to  the  universal  enforcement  of 
ttie  tbecrles  of  modem  communism.  There 
foUowad  repeated  and  diversified  sfforte  to 
reduce  and  destroy  it.  Resort  was  ha«  to 
the  oontrol  of  private  profit  by  the  Marx- 
ism-inspired device  of  etHiflseatory  taxation 
and  ths  absorption  ot  private  waalth  by 
inheritance,  gift  and  other  direct  levies  upon 
privately  accumulated  resources.  Most  offi- 
cials of  our  Oovernment  over  the  jMkst  years 
will  deny,  and  Justifiably,  any  mtent  to 
establish  in  this  Nation  the  basis  for  the 
emergence  of  a  soclallstlo  or  even  eventually 
a  communistic  state,  but  the  course  of  ftHTSl 
policy  has  done  Just  that. 

The  fact  Is  unmistakable  and  clear  that 
If  the  capitalistic  system — ^free  enterprise— 
Is  to  be  preserved  to  the  future  generations 
of  our  people,  the  course  of  government  must 
now  be  sharply  reoriented  and  America'*  in- 
dustrial leadership  must  assume  au  invinci- 
ble and  uncompromising  defense  of  that  sys- 
tem. Only  thereby  may  there  be  fostered 
and  preserved  sdequate  incentive  to  encour- 
age the  thrift,  the  industry  and  the  adven- 
ture which  brought  our  Nation  to  its  present 
preemlnance  among  all  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  and  which  alone  can  carry  it 
forward  In  peace  and  security  and  progress. 

In  accordance  with  our  constitutional  pre- 
cepts, we  are  i^ow  about  to  send  a  new  ad- 
ministration to  Washington  to  assume  the 
reins  of  Oovenunent.  It  Is  an  administra- 
tion chosen  by  the  American  people  in  re- 
liance upon  the  pledge  that  in  domestic  af- 
fairs it  will  root  out  corruption,  waste,  in- 
competence and  subversion  in  the  public  ^ad- 
mlnistration:  that  it  will  sharply  reduce  tba 
caste  of  government  and  lighten  the  exist- 
ing burdens  of  taxation;  that  it  will  abolish 
unnecessary  control  by  Oovernment  upon 
business  and  otherwise  curb  unjustifiable  in- 
terference by  Government  In  private  affairs: 
that  it  wiU  stem  the  spiral  of  inflation  fr^d 
through  soxmd  fiscal  policy  gtaduaUy  restore 
the  lost  ptirchasing  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
that  it  will  stop  the  advance  of  socialism  in 
this  country  and  reestablish  measures  de- 
sired to  encoLirage  the  development  of  otu; 
traditional  free  enterprise  economy. 

This  pledge  accepted  by  mandate  of  the 
electorate  la  deeo^ing  of  the  full  faith  of 
America's  industrial  leadership.  For  tinder 
our  system  of  government  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  It  becomee  our  duty  as  citizens 
to  rally  in  firm  support  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  give  it  every  chance  and  assist- 
ance within  individual  and  collective  power 
to  fulfill  Ite  pledge  and  restore  to  the  country 
a  prosperity  based  upon  soimd  rather  than 
Illusory  considerations. 

We  must  not  fear  the  return  to  this  land 
of  normalcy  merely  because  of  the  possible 
temporary  dislocation  of  our  economy  now 
BO  largely  resting  upon  the  production  In 
massive  quantities  of  the  sinews  of  war.  W* 
must  not  fear  to  end  the  reckless  and  ex- 
hausting extravagance  of  Government  merely 
beca\ise  it  may  force  upon  us  an  increase  of 
frugality.  Better  If  need  be  we  increase  our 
own  thrift  than  leave  our  chUdrea  and 
children's  children  a  heritage  ot  want  and 
despair.  ]. 

All  of  these  reforms  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  It  will  take  time  to  avoid 
a  precipitate  cure  which  might  prove  «ven 
more  exhatisting  than  the  disease  Itself.  iBut 
it  is  the  respoaslbllty  of  America's  industrial 
leadership  in  the  exercise  of  iU  great  power 
and  influence,  not  only  to  supp>ort  the  hew 
administration  in  Ita  efforte  to  eradicate 
existing  economic  evils,  but  to  see  to  it  that 
the  administration  does  proceed  with  reason- 
able diligence  to  the  task  with  which  under 
our  electoral  process  it  has  been  charged 
and  entrusted.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
America's  Industrial  leadership  cannot  abdi- 
cate and  cannot  avoid.  i 

There  Is  involved  not  alone  a  sharp  revi- 
sion of  domestic  poUcy,  but  of  equal  im- 
portanoe,  tba  reorientation  ot  foreign  poUcy 
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I  to  SMUMTI  Mftd  th« 
o(  kM«T.    W*  moat 
•wvtm  of  txmOom,  . 

■t  taaxKlag  tlw  oontlautty  td  hma»n  r--« 
J  to  now  larfily  depwkdant  upon  •  ■trong 
•tut  Tltanygiil  Anorleon  ladtHtcUl  ooonoBy. 
■ooxtdly  Bootod  In  *  trM  and  oompctltlTe  ay*- 
ttm  of  private  OiH;>ttollam.  W*  xonmt  tj  ck- 
•mpl  taction  aaoouraco  oUmt  —ttona  and 
peopfcB  to  iHiUd  aoiuuUj  tor  ttaolr  own  mcu- 
tlty  and  •conomle  progTMi,  and  Knipuknaly 
•■old  the  underwrlUnf  at  oar  own  jeopardy 
ot  any  Ul-conakl«red  aspartmante  with  aeo- 
noBle  tbaorias  already  taatad  and  found 
wanting  in  the  cnidhle  of  eqierlence. 

White  belpAng  to  the  estant  reaaonably 
powtble^  w«  must  not  aaanma  purely  from 
aitmlaai  the  rtaka  and  burdena  which  right- 
fully belonc  to  othera.  We  must  aboiiah  ttaa 
Idea  ttaatt  wodd  leadarahlp  and  universal  re- 
apaci  may  be  pundiaaed  for  a  prioe.  We  muat 
xMit  hypothecate  beyond  redemption  our  own 
llherttea  in  the  illusory  belief  that  the  pledge 
of  owr  reaeurcea  wUl  alone  suOce  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  othen.  They  must  help 
themselvea  evoi  aa  we  help  them. 

We  have  only  recently  witnessed  sharp  de- 
>atea  on  the  question  o<  isolationism.  Pew 
«re  so  fooltbardy  as  to  wish  to  isolate  this 
Xtetion  from  the  community  of  nations 
drawn  dose  by  the  advance  of  nKKlem  com- 
munications. But  aU.  even  the  moat  ad- 
vanced intematl<matl8t«.  wish  in  varying  de- 
pasa  to  ctreumacrUM  the  nature  of  our  r«l»> 
ttona  and  commltmanta  abroad.  AU  sea  the 
danger  to  our  naitional  integrity  from  ylakl- 
ing  too  much  ot  our  aovateigu  Individualism. 
Paw  raallaa.  however,  that  the  effect  of  our 
tomtii  policy  over  the  past  years  haa  bean 
%o  aatabllah  the  very  baala  tor  ««ni,^M#y^ 
i^ether  wa  ebooaa  it  or  not.  For  we  have 
not  only  loat  many  former  trieMli  abroad, 
but  waakanad  many  friandablpa  irtdch  wa 
•tlU  retain  In  varying  degree. 
««hla  could  havo  been  avoided  bad  our 
iMdera  but  noogntaed  the  almpta  truism 
tlaat  a  DiMfOn  Is  tout  the  aoUecttve  aqtresalon 
at  tha  iadtvlduala  which  comprlaa  it«  with 
•U  of  the  amottOBs  which  rule  the  IndlvldxaU 
Baind.  Aa  a  ccnseqxianca.  one  finds  in  the 
wpertanaa  drawn  from  the  relatlonahtp  be- 
tween individuals  a  generally  accurate  gulda 
aa  to  thareacUons  to  be  sa^Mieled  tai  toiatlon- 
ah^  between  natl<»s. 

TIUb  sbouM  have  taught  us  that  nations 
are  just  aa  asnalUve  aa  are  Individuals:  that 
zmUoos  raeoU  against  arbitrary  dictation  by 
others  }iat  as  do  IndlvldualB;  that  nations 
Icae  their  self-reapeet  Just  as  do  Individuals 
If  the  burdene  they  should  bear  themselves 
are  borne  by  others;  and  that  a  nation's  loss 
of  self-respect  more  often  ttian  not  Is  trans- 
lated Into  antagonism  against  its  benefactor 
Just  as  It  Is  that  <tf  the  Individual. 

This,  coupled  with  the  loes  of  faith  abroad 
due  to  the  weakness  and  vaelUatlon  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Is  forcing  us  Into  Isolation  Just 
**  V^^7  "  though  we  deliberately  set  out 
to  sever  our  foreign  contacts.  It  bespeaks 
the  utter  Jack  of  realism  underlying  the  ap- 
proach to  oxu-  foreign  affairs  and  gives  clear 
warning  that  we  mvist  get  back  to  the  funda- 
mmtals  of  history's  teachings  If  we  would 
preeerve  a  position  of  leadership  and  respect 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world- 

In  Korea,  the  principle  of  collective  secu- 
rity is  now  on  trial,  if  it  falls  there— and 
thus  far  It  riiows  few  signs  of  succeeding— 
ItwlU  faU  everywl»ere.  and  Its  fallxjre  win 
become  one  of  the  great  contributing  causes 
for  nations  to  withdraw  again  toward  isola- 
tion. For  one  Is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
other.  This  seems  to  be  litjl^  recognlzsd 
for  It  Is  not  the  least  of  the  strange  anachro- 
nisms of  these  strange  times  that  those  who 
advocate  most  strongly  the  principle  of  col- 
lective secxmty  In  the  protection  of  Western 
Europe  are  either  iukewarm  or  actually  op- 


to  tko  •aeonrtol  applleatlQB  of  ttia 
prinelpli  In  tka  protaatlon  ot  Koiea 
and  tta  Vfer  BMt. 

Indeed.  It  w«  would  frankly  taoa  and  r»- 
vlew  oar  own  waaknaaMa,  wa  naed  go  no 
farther  than  tha  great  tragady  of  Korea. 
While  it  is  well  known  that  my  own  vlaws 
have  net  been  sooght  m  any  way,  yet  I  am 
•onfldent  there  is  a  clear  and  definite  solu- 
tion to  the  Korean  confllet.  There  has  been 
a  material  change  In  oondittons  from  those 
ot  ao  montfaa  ago  when  I  left  the  scene  of 
action,  and  tha  aolutkm  then  available  and 
capable  of  suoocas  is  not  now  entirely  i^ipli- 
eahle. 

A  present  solution  Involves  basic  decisions 
which  I  reoognlan  as  Improper  for  public 
diMdoaure  or  discussion,  but  which  In  my 
opinion  can  be  executed  without  either  an 
unduly  heavy  |»ice  In  friendly  oasualtlca 
ec  any  Increaaed  danger  oC  provoidng  uni- 
versal conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  present  course, 
with  the  mounting  hatreds  which  it  in- 
spires, is  bievitably  leading  toward  a  world 
war.  Mo  greater  fallacy  exists  than  by  those 
who  for  varying  reasons  tell  you  otherwise. 

Our  respected  President-elect  has  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  go  there  In  search 
for  an  honorable  end  to  so  tragic  a  slaughter, 
and  all  Aowricans  Join  in  prayer  that  he  may 
safely  paaa  through  the  hasards  Involved 
and  aeeompUsh  hla  self-appointed  task  with 
vision  and  wisdom.  For  xuit-ll  a  solution  la 
forthcoming,  hundreds  o<  thousands  of  the 
flower  of  American  youth  muat  continue 
their  fight  to  hold  barren  wastea  of  un- 
triendly  soAl.  with  only  an  oceaaional  uneasy 
rest  before  reentering  the  valley  of  the 
ahadow  of  death. 

80  it  haa  been  theee  endless  weeks  and 
■Bontha  which  have  now  grown  Into  years 
sinoa  Bed  China  inltuted  war  against  u»^ 
te  Koeaa  and  the  Indeelalon  of  our  leaders 
eoaamlttad  ui  to  the  terrible  Mood  tribute 
exacted  by  ttUa  type  of  stalemated  attrition. 
Haver  before  haa  this  Nation  been  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  with  a  hoatUe  power  with- 
out military  objaetlve.  without  policy  other 
than  restrictions  governing  operations,  or. 
indeed,  without  evwi  forme Ily  recognising  a 
•tate  of  war.  Wherevn-  and  whenever  Amer- 
icans foregather,  thia  issue  should  be  fore- 
most In  their  deliberations,  and  the  question 
muat  be  asked  end  repeated  time  and  time 
again  of  those  In  atitharfty  and  responsi- 
bility, ••What  do  you  Intend  to  do  about 
Korea?"  How  else  can  we  keep  faith  with 
those  we  adc  to  die  In  that  distant  land? 

Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
nfe.  What  vast  panoramas  will  open  before 
T»  none  can  say.  They  are  there,  Just  be- 
yond the  hortron.  Just  over  there,  and  they 
are  of  a  magnificence  and  a  diversity  far  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  anyone  here 
today.  Our  progress  up  to  now  has  been  In 
direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  hiunan  freedom 
afforded  us.  Our  rate  of  progress  In  the 
future  will  be  determined  in  Identical  fash- 
ion. With  freedom  assured,  there  can  be  no 
Mmlt  to  the  progress  we  can  make.  The  new 
world  that  lies  before  us  has  no  boundaries. 
It  has  no  lost  horlaons.  Its  limits  are  as 
broad  as  the  spirit  and  the  ImaglnaUon  of 
man. 

I  have  an  ahidlog  faith  in  the  future  of 
this  Nation— a  faith  grounded  In  the  In- 
vincible character  of  the  American  people. 
It  has  never  faUed  to  trlimaph  in  our  hours 
of  national  adversity  and  peril,  and.  as  it  haa 
In  the  past,  it  wOl  again  restore  to  our  land 
the  serenity  of  hope  without  fear.  To  such 
end.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  among  so  dis- 
tinguished a  company  as  this,  charged  In  the 
service  of  our  beloved  country  with  so  pri- 
mary a  responsibility  for  the  course  of  our 
destiny  as  a  tree,  happy,  and  prosperous 
people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HATDQI 

or  sBxaoNA 

Df  THE  SENATK  OP  THK  UWIi'Bl)  STATES 

Friday.  January  1^,  iHi 

SCr.  HATDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  an  address  delivered  by  torvMt 
Senator  Henry  Pountain  Ashurst.  at  the 
Mormon  Pioneer  Day  celebration  at 
Snowflake.  Aria.,  on  Jtily  28,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Hikobp. 
as  follows: 


or 

TAXM  Aasuaar  at  tu  M oaaioN  Piowsna  Dar 
CnnaATioM  at  Smowvlsxs,  abb..  Joty  M. 
1063 

To  make  a  long  and  arduexia  Journey  to 
speak  In  praise  of  the  pioneers  who  settled 
this  region  is  to  me  a  labor  of  love  and  gratl« 
tude. 

I  am  oonsdoua  of  the  distinct  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  by  Inviting  me  to 
speak  today,  and  tender  memories  of  a  fra- 
grant and  fascinating  long  ago.  when  these 
settlements  were  made,  bring  to  me  a  tumult 
of  emotion.  I  could  now  well  wish  that  my 
tongue  were  equal  with  my  heart. 


■aa^T 

Ssventy^four  years  ago.  in  the  year  lltg, 
and  many  years  subaequenUy  my  parenta 
were  ranchers  a  few  mllea  from  what  was 
lat«  known  aa  Mbrmon  Lake.  In  the  MogoUca 
Mountalna  and  I  remember  to  have  met. 
wh«)  I  waa  a  small  boy,  many,  probably  all. 
of  the  familiee  who  founded  Snowflake.  A% 
that  Ume  there  was  no  Hoibrook,  *0  Wtao* 
low,  no  nagstaff.  no  Wllllama. 

I  vividly  recall  icaj.  Lot  Smith,  one  of  tbo 
vanguard  m  mlsalonary  work  in  northeast- 
em  ArlBona.  Major  Smith  was  a  man  of 
imagination  and  humor,  of  leedershlp  and 
courage;  be  was  a  first-rate  speaker  and  a 
(farming  conversatlODanst.  He  told  me  of 
his  marching  with  the  Mormon  battalion 
and  he  related  to  me  many  of  the  incidents 
of  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  Jacob  Ram- 
blln.  the  dauntless  apostle  and  missionary  to 
the  Indians — Jacob  Ham  blln.  whose  wisdom 
and  fairness  made  friends — not  enemies  of 
the  Indian  tribes. 

More  than  55  years  ago.  I  served  In  the 
Arlaona  territorial  legislature  with  Jtesse  N. 
Smith  and  63  years  ago  I  served  with  David 
K.  Udall — each  was  a  wise,  good  man  and 
a  capable  legislator. 

ojrs  WRo  paa>Aaas  tbb  war 
If  a  student  of  tha  aklaa— an  astrooooMr^ 
whose  labors  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  tha 
atars  and  planets,  meteorites  and  comets, 
were  asked  to  describe  In  a  single  speech  the 
ixiflnence  of  the  sun  upon  oxir  solar  system, 
that  student  would  stand  amazed  at  the  im- 
mensity of  his  task- not  less  Immense  would 
be  the  task  of  a  speaker  who  would  attempt 
in  a  smgle  address  to  describe  the  Influence 
of  the  plonews  upon  civlllsstlon. 

Tbe  word  "pioneer"  came  to  us  from  the 
French  language,  where  It  meant  foot  sol- 
dier, but  nothing  else,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
«^.J?*  ^»*»t>  languags  is  of  such  beauty, 
utility,  and  grandeur  is  that  it  possessee  such 
a  wtaardry  of  adaptability  and  such  a  faeiUty 
ot  word  formation  that  it  amply  expreeaee 
all  the  vast  and  multitudinous  human 
thoughts.  «"— 


For  asampte,  th*  word  "ptonaer*  In  the 
■ngllsh  language  means  not  only  foot  soldier, 
but  also  means  diaooverer.  experimenter.  In« 
ventor.  leader,  pathfinder,  and  settler.  It  alao 
means,  so  says  the  dictionary:  "One  who  pre- 
pares the  way"  and  "one  who  makee  a  path 
tor  others  to  follow";  thus  we  say:  "pioneers 
of  civlliaatlon.  pioneers  of  medicine,  pioneers 
of  reform^  pioneers  of  edenee." 

MoaicoN  won  Bias 
'  Columbus  was  a  pioneer,  the  ehlp  May- 
flower was  a  pioneer.  Coronado  was  a  pioneer. 
Father  Kino  was  a  pi<meer.  Brlgham  Toung 
was  a  pioneer.  Lt.  Sdward  F.  Beale  was  a 
pioneer,   the   Latter -Day   Saints.   Mormons, 
were  pioneers,  who  In  the  mid-years  of  the 
nineteenth     oentivy.     driven     from     home, 
farm,  and  temple  In  tlie  Middle  States,  dur- 
ing  an  Inclement  wlnUsr,  In  the  face  of  freez- 
ing winds,  began  their  long  pilgrimage  across 
trackless  landscapes  amidst  the  perils  of  the 
.  ^vages.  perils  of  famine,  perils  of  treacherous 
quicksands  of  uncharged  rivers.  In  order  to 
dwell  in  peace  amldHt  tha  valleya  of  the 
Sooky  Mountains  and  llnd  some  security  from 
the  religious  persecutions  which  unhappily 
stained  and  scarred  the  annals  of  our  beloved 
eoimtry  during  the  1840's  and  the  I860's. 
y     The  Mormons   who  made   this  long  trek 
were  famous   pioneers   and   their   achieve- 
ments constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
•vents  of  our  national  history.    They  suc- 
ceeded because  they  carried  with  them — not 
an  invoice  ot  goods  aiKl  merchandise,  but  a 
bill  of  lading  of  an  irresistible  spiritual  force. 
This  band  of  pioneers  was  small — ^but  the 
.band    was   brav»— the   band    was    poor    in 
.worldly  goods,  but  rich  In  faith.    The  purse 
they  oarriad  waa  the  purse  of  peasanta,  but 
they  carried  all  the  pride,  dignity,  and  bear- 
ing ot  princea.    With  no  help,  no  protection 
rtrom  any  govammant.  they  cleared  the  land, 
1  cultlvatad  the  stubborn  soil,  practiced  home- 
■  ly  virtuea  and  set  aa  example  which  has 
gleamed  as  a  beacon  light  for  over  100  yeara. 
I  said  that  tha  band  was  small  but  small 
ti  a  relative  term.    Was  America  small  in  the 
daya  ot  Qeorge  Waahington?   Ancient  Athexu 
was  about  1.000  squars  miles  In  area,  not  as 
large  aa  Rhode  Island,  but  ancient  Athens 
X  ovolved  an  elevated  pliUoeophy  and  achieved 
triumphs  in  the  classic  arte  that  have  en- 
riched human  life  for  the  paat  8,600  years; 
.  was  ancient  Athens  small? 
f-     Tou  cannot  eetlmate  a  pec^le  la  terms  of 
.  tonnage  nor  measure  a  nation  by  aquare 
,.  BiUea.     The  Israelites  carrying  the  Moealc 
^-Law  across  ths  deeert  were  stronger  than  the 
l^yptlaos  building  up  the  pyrsmlda. 

Which  do  you  believe  is  the  more  power- 
ful today,  the  sword  of  Julius  Caesar  or  the 
words  of  St.  Paul?  Who  do  you  believe  will 
live  longer  In  history,  John  D.  Rockefeller 
or  John  the  Baptist?  Who  do  you  believe 
blessed  this  world  the  xnore.  Benito  Mussolini 
or  Brlgham  Toung?  Which  do  you  believe 
served  the  human  race  the  better.  Hitler's 
invadlne  amUes  or  tha  Mormon  battalion, 
V  which  marched  nearly  2,000  miles  snd  aided 
in  planting  the  flag  of  f  reedc«n  on  our  Pacific 
coast? 

There  Is  much  romsnce  and  some  tragedy, 
much  glory  and  some  grief,  mingling  in  the 
-    history  of  the  first  settlements  made  here- 
abouts In  the  days  of  the  burro  pack-train, 
the  shave-tall  mule,  and  the  covered  wagon. 
Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  to 
^   this  region  during  those  pioneer  days  have 
crossed  another  frontier  and  are  sleeping  In 
their  wlndowless  palaces  of  rest,  whilst  for 
^   those   pioneers   who   yet   remain,   the   soft 
shadows   of   evening   are   approaching,   and 
they  are  crowned  wltli  that  white  froet  that 
never  knows  melting. 

ACSXKVKICBMT8 
The  pioneers  of  this  region  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Arizona  had  a  wonderful  experience: 
they  saw  the  railroad  trains  and  the  auto- 
mobiles supplant  the  stagecoaches  and  buck- 


which  onoe  bounosd  ovar  ths  rough 
and  rudimentary  roads. 

Prairies,  deeerts,  and  forests  that  the  pio- 
neers onoe  knew  only  as  the  hablUt  ot  wild 
beasts  are  now  covered  by  cltiea,  towns,  and 
diversified  agriculture,  smelters  and  concen- 
trators, or  serve  as  airports  for  winged  cars 
that  climb  to  dlssying  altitudes  with  eyes 
that  never  wink  and  wings  that  never  tire. 

Some  of  the  lands  which  even  Indian  trlbee 
refused  to  occupy  are  how  covered  by 
churches,  schools,  colleges,  toiu-lst  resorts, 
palatial  hotels,  and  comfortable  homee. 

On  some  of  the  lands  where  once  the  pio- 
neers swallowed  the  bitter  dust  as  they 
plodded  onward,  irrigation  projects  now 
spread  living  waters  upon  thirsty  soUs  and 
verdure  flourishes. 

Air  spaces  that  when  the  pioneers  came 
were  stirred  only  by  the  coyote's  doleful 
howl,  the  barkings  of  the  prairie  dog.  the 
thrum  of  the  miistang's  hoof,  or  the  war  cry 
of  the  Indians  enclrdmg  the  settler,  now.  by 
ths  mystic  voice  of  radio,  bring  to  our  ears 
beautiful  musical  productions:  The  Talea  of 
Hoffman,  the  sweet  notes  of  Narcissxu.  the 
wild  melodies  of  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
the  divine  Polanalse  of  Chopin,  and  all  the 
Joys  and  in^lratlons  which  no  art  except 
music's  ethereal  rain  may  give. 

Bectrteal  energy  and  petroleum  gasoline, 
of  which  the  first  settlers  did  not  have  the 
advantage,  are  now.  like  great  horses  of  God, 
always  on  the  road  and  never  grow  weary. 

THS  rtllUBS 

But  amidst  all  theee  achievements,  ques- 
tions arise.  Have  theee  luxuries  and  com- 
forts softsned  our  fiber?  Have  we  of  this 
time  the  Iron  self-dlaclpline — the  tough- 
nsse — the  endurance  and  moral  courage  to 
meet  our  problems  as  gallantly  as  the  pioneer 
men  and  women  mat  problessa  Juat  aa  for- 
midable as  ours  of  today? 

The  pioneers  mads  grief  a  way  ot  growth: 
to  them  hardahipa  were  eomethlng  to  en- 
dura— aoaaethiag  to  oonquer  in  a  gay 
sportsmanlike  manner.  They  eoorned — they 
laughed  at  dlfBcultlee;  can  we.  their  auc- 
eeeeora,  act  likewlae?  I  believe  eo,  because 
as  a  nation,  we  have  generally  adhered  to 
certain  fundamental  principles  and  kept 
them  before  us  as  the  pole  star  by  which  to 
steer  our  ship  of  freedom,  namely,  the  con- 
eept  of  the  Oovernment  as  the  servant—* 
not  the  master  of  the  dtlaen;  that  com- 
munism is  a  fanatical,  fatal  delusion;  that 
livable  conditions  of  life  do  not  come  by  the 
gracefxil  vraving  of  a  magician's  wand,  but 
must  be  earned  like  our  dally  bread:  and 
that  we  respect  the  dvU  rights  and  the 
religion  of  others  whether  that  religion  be 
Protestant.  Catholic.  Mormon.  Jew,  or  Mo- 
haounedan. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  future.  X  take  no 
stock  in  the  gloomy  Jeremiad  constantly 
chanted  that  the  human  race  will  destroy 
Itself:  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  defeatist 
attitude  that  human  beings  are  but  the  help- 
leas  aaniee  ot  witless  fate  and  thoxightless 
chance  which  will  overthrow  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  the  vaUv  of  the  brave,  and  the 
trophies  of  truth.  I  rej^t  such  philosophy 
and  assert  that  mankind  is  endued  with 
reason,  conscience,  and  ample  power  of  self- 
direction  and  has  his  fate  In  hla  own  hands. 

Those  explosive  forces,  the  atom  bomb  and 
its  half  brother  the  hydrogen  bomb,  which 
have  brought  stich  specters  of  dreadful  ter- 
ror to  BO  many  persons.  wiU  be  the  self- 
same forces  that  soon  shall  heat  and  Il- 
luminate man's  habitation,  transport  him 
and  his  comnneroe,  and  heal  and  cxire  many 
of  his  physical  Ills  and  agonlee. 

Tou  young  perscms  who  do  me  the  honor 
to  be  among  my  auditors  today  are  standing 
upon  the  threshhold  of  a  marvelous  age  In 
the  world's  history,  l^ie  next  one-half  cen- 
tury will  bring  achievements  in  the  arts  and 
•deuces  so  beneficent  and  so  nearly   in- 


erodlble  that  It  will  appear  as  If  ths  humsa  ' 
race  had  utlllaed  the  lamp  ot  Aladdin  and 
the  puree  ot  Fttrtunatus  in  subjecting  so 
many  of  nature's  powers  to  the  good  ot  ma^  1 
kind. 

Tti»  first  settlements  on  our  eastern  looast 
were  made  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
Rock  330  years  ago  and  these  330  years  of 
progressive  development  have  a  history  brU« 
liant  and  varied  In  its  coloring. 

Like  a  gorgeous  tapestry,  some'  of  its 
threads  are  golden,  some  are  silver,  and  some 
are  crimson — crimsoned  with  the  life  blood 
of  the  pioneer  freely  shed  in  his  ccmteets 
with  savage  men  and  savage  beasts,  but 
theee  threads  are  interwoven  into  one  pic- 
ture of  dvil  fre«idom  such  as  mankind  has 
never  before,  in  all  the  ages,  looked  upcm.      | 

Oiur  frontier  line  like  the  recedbig  shadow ' 
line  of  the  sun  dial,  receded  under  the  ad- 
vandng  sun  of  dvilisation  and  from  these 
early  settlements  down  to  this  hour,  the 
grand  drama  of  the  American  experiment 
of  free  govemmont  has  been  filled  with  to» 
mance.  color,  tragedy,  sacrifice,  and  high  aa>  ' 
deavor. 

yaxm  or  ottb  coumtbt 

This  American  system  of  government  is 
a  combining  of  art  and  truth  more  roman- 
tic than  imagination  can  conceive  or  flO" 
tlon  can  invent,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall 
retain  our  vital  inspiration  by  clinging  to 
the  stem  old  virtues  that  made  Amerioa 
strong  and  great.  |i 

Our  country  has  Inherited  all  In  hitetovy  { 
that  has  gone  before:  she  doee  not  belong 
to  the  past:  the  paat  belongs  to  her  and  . 
every  American  clttaen  may  Justly  exdsia; 
"Mine  U  the  whole  majeetic  past,  mlns  M 
tha  shining  future.  Our  eternal  maHia.  iill 
things  tor  Amerioa.  aha  is  the  vital  aide  Of 
the  reetless  Wheels  that  bear  me  onlwani; 
beyond  the  map  ot  Amerioa  my  heast  oaa 
travel  not,  but  fills  that  limit  to  Its  uitatMBl 
verge."  tor  America  Is  now  the  only  firdt-rats 
power  left  In  the  world— where  the  OOddss* 
of  Liberty  dally  pours  forth  ftom  her!  glad* 
aome  lipa  a  song  ot  freedom — a  song  that 
charms  and  enooxirages  humanity  by  Mi 
beauty  and  noblUty. 


ScasdkATiaM  b  SMtk  Dalnbl 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKB 
or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 


or  SOUTB  DAKOTA  j 

IN  THX  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STAm 

Friday,  January  23,  19Si 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  address 
entitled  "The  Significance  of  Nordic 
HaU."  deUvered  by  Ralph  O.  Hillgren  be- 
fore the  bieimial  meeting  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Historical  Society  at  Pierre. 
S.  Dak.,  on  January  21,  1953.  The  ad- 
dress deals  witti  the  contribution  which 
the  Scandinavian  people  have  faa^t  to- 
ward Uie  development  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 

Thx  SioNincAHcx  or  Noanc  Hasx  - 
(Address  before  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  at 
Pierre,  Janiuury  21.  by  Ralph  O.  H4lgren) 
ScandinavianH  in  South  Dakota,  ot  'rather 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  blood,  aided  by 
a  few  ndghborly  individuals  across  ths  east- 
ern border,  now  are  engaged  la  sreetlBg  a 
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public  building  In  Siota  F«ll8  known  ni 
Nordic  Hall.  It  Lb  intended  for  nse  as  a  con- 
vention center  and  site  lor  banquets  and 
btber  public  events.  Nordic  HaH  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  public  meeting  balls  In 
that  It  1«  Intended  to  be  a  memorial  to  the 
Scandinavian  pioneers  of  this  area.  To  carry 
out  the  pioneer  motif  there  will  be  a  mtuseum 
"of  Scandinavian  pioneer  relics,  cjaA  on  the 
walls  will  be  linear  murals  depleting  the  story 
of  the  giants  In  the  earth  who  came  by  ox- 
drawn  covered  wagons  and  lived  in  sod  huts, 
to  poverty  of  pocketbot*  b\rt  not  of  spirit, 
and  laid  the  lotindations  for  the  future  life 
of  South  Dakotans. 

Nordic  Hall,  I  believe,  wHI  be  a  flttfng  m»- 
-tttorial  to  the  persons  of  Scandinavian  birth 
and  ancestry  who  have  had  important  roles 
to  the  settlement  and  development  of  our 
great  State.    More  and  more  today  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota.  Anierlca,  and  the  world 
'are  getting  together  In  conferences  to  weigh 
^•nd  consider  the  means  by  which  a  better 
life  for  all  may  be  attained.    By  providing  a 
'luill  for  public  fonnns  and  Inspiring  music 
or  art  exhibitions.  Nordic  Hall  may  be  one 
more  vehicle  for  progress  In  South  Dakota. 
Through  Its  museum  and  mural  art.  new 
generations   may   learn   something    of    the 
sacrlflcsa  of  their  forebears  and  catch  some 
ot  the  vision  of  the  pioneers  in  stiivlng  for 
something  better  than  they  had  known.    A 
person  interested   in  history  need   not  be 
counted  as  t>ackward-mlnded.    If  he  under- 

-  stancta  the  past  bs  may  have  a  better  guide 

-  for  the  futxire.  "Remove  not  the  ancient 
landmarks  which  thy  fathers  hava  set,"  says 
Proverbs  22:  38. 

Th«  Influence  of  Scandinavians  to  South 
Dakota  cannot  be  denied.  Original  imml- 
--  grants  and  their  children  from  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  Sweden  may  be  found  to  vary- 
tog  strength  to  every  county  of  the  State. 
.  South  Dakota's  ofllclal  blue  books  show  that 
Scandtoavlans  have  gatoed  at  least  their  fair 
share — maybe  a  bit  more — of  the  high  polit- 
ical oiDeea.  I<eglslatlve  red  books  and  court- 
bouse  rosters  show  more  than  a  mere  sprto- 
kllng  of  Scazultoavlan  names.  Inunigrants 
and  their  sons  and  daughters,  although 
mostly  of  rwnl  backgi'ound,  have  played  Im- 
portant roles  to  business,  indtistry.  and  the 
professions  as  well  as  agrlcultvore  to  South 
Dakota. 

The  late  Doane  Robinson,  tai  Ids  Sncyclo- 
pedla  of  South  Dakota,  published  to  1926. 
said  of  the  Norwegians  that  "They  have  been 
the  most  progressive  of  all  the  foreign  ele- 
ments, taking  a  leadtog  part  in  all  public 
affairs."  I  believe  he  could  have  said  some- 
thing like  that  for  the  Danes  and  Swedes 
as  well. 

Atthongh  the  orlgtoal  tottlatlve  for  estab- 
lishing a  civilization  to  what  is  now  South 
Dakota  rested  mostly  with  Yankees,  it  hap- 
pens that  there  was  an  Olsen  in  the  party 
rspreeenttog  the  Western  Town  Co.,  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  which  came  to  the  present  site 
of  Sioux  Falls  to  May  1857  'and  laid  claim 
to  320  acres  for  a  townslte.  Norwegians 
and  Swedes  movtog  to  from  Nebraska  were 
the  first  settlers  to  the  IClssourl  and  Ver- 
million Valleys  in  1 860.  and  a  daughter  of 
Ole  Olson,  residing  near  the  present  site  of 
Meckltog,  bom  to  1801.  was  the  first  white 
_  child  to  the  futiue  State. 

Scandinavians  came  also  toto  Union 
County  to  1860.  Danish  Immigrants  set- 
tled in  Clay  and  Tum^  Counties  in  the 
early  seventies.  Ths  first  Norwegian  settlers 
to  the  Slouz  Valley,  above  Sioux  Falls,  came 
there  to  1868. 

Through  succeeding  deeadss  the  Scandi- 
navian inmilgrants  came  by  th«  tens  of 
thousands.  The  attraction  was  free  land. 
Into  the  overpopiilated  communities  of  the 
old  country  came  letter*  from  Uie  first  set- 
tlers telling  of  a  new  eotaitry  with  great 
economic  possibilities  and  free  to  Its  reli- 
-  glous  and  political  Institutions.  Inured  to- 
poverty  In  the  old  country,  the  new  settlers 
were  able  to  wlthatand  privations  of  the  raw 


prairie  to  the  neir.  Nordic  Hall,  through  Its 
museum '  and  murate,  will  ten  visibly  tlM 
story  of  the  winning  of  the  West  as  far  as 
the  Ood-feartog  Scandinavian  Immlgrantt 
are  conoemed. 

Althmigh  Scandinavians  have  favored  the 
ii'ddle  West,  they  and  their  descendanU  may 
be  found  almost  everywhere  to  the  United 
States  except  to  the  de€*p  South.  Uany  came 
to  both  coasts  and  Texas  as  seafarers.  The 
large  Scandinavian  population  in  Texas  owes 
its  ortgln  to  a  seaman  named  Swenson,  who 
siuTlved  a  shipwreck  and  remained  to  be- 
come a  cattle  baron  and  merchant  prtace, 
and  summoned  large  niimbers  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  share  to  the  blessings  of  that  part 
of  the  Dnlted  Btatea.  In  Washtogton  State 
a  third  of  the  population  U  Scandinavian, 
and  it  Is  said  that  there  is  quite  a  political 
tofhience.  although  the  Independent  sons  of 
Scandinavia  have  been  known  to  Jump  party 
lines. 

Americans  commonly  think  of  the  Scand^ 
navlan  contribution  to  the  American  melt- 
tog   pot  as  a  phenomenon   of   the   sixties, 
seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties  of  the  last 
century,    to  nximbers  of  immigrants,  that  is 
perhaps    correct.      Scandtoavlans.    however, 
have  had  an  important  role  to  the  bulldtog 
of  America  from  Its  earliest  origins  and  have 
their  roots  laid  deeply  to  the  American  tradi- 
tions and  Institutions.    Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish seanxen  were  with  the  Dutch  who  settled 
New  Amsterdam,   now   New   York,  in   1630. 
One  of  them  took  60  ftcres  of  land  along  the 
East  River,  to  what  Is  now  the  most  valuable 
real  estate  section  to  America.     A  Dane  by 
the  name  of  Jonas  Bronck  obtained  land  at 
the  site  of  the  present  Bronx  Borough  of 
New  York  City.    The  founder  of  the  famous 
Vanderbllt     financial     dynasty    married     a 
woman  who  was  a  native  of  Bergen,  Nor- 
way.    There  were  some  200  Danish,  Norwe- 
gian, and  Swedish  families  to  the  village  of 
New    Amsterdam    between    1680    and    1674. 
Then,  as  now,  probably  because  mamy  came 
from  regions  of  great  forests,  more  than  a 
few  were  engaged  as  housebuilders  and  ship- 
builders. 

There  were  real  pioneers,  too,  to  the  colony 
known  as  New  Sweden,  established  by  Swed- 
ish immigrants  at  the  present  site  at  Dela- 
ware in  1638,  Just  18  years  after  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Massaehosstts 
to  1630  had  their  counterpart  In  a  group  of 
45  Norwegians  who  landed  in  New  York  Har- 
bor In  1828  from  the  6a-foot  sloop  known  as 
the  Restaurationen.  Persecuted  in  Norway 
becaxise  they  embraced  some  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Quakers,  these  hardy 
Norwegians  looking  for  American  cIvH  and 
religious  liberty  formed  the  vanguard  for  the 
large  Inunlgratlon  Jvist  as  Kngllshmen  had 
done  205  years  previously.  They  settled  to 
New  York  State.  In  1837  others  came  to 
Wisconsin.  In  1846  a  group  of  Swedes  who 
intended  to  settle  in  Iowa  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania but  went  to  the  vicinity  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  where  their  descendants  form 
an  Important  segment  of  the  population  and 
are  engaged  in  furniture  manufacture  and 
other  todustrles.  as  well  as  in  agriculture. 
Others  of  the  three  nations  soon  found  their 
way  to  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  nitoois, 
and  the  Dakota  frontier. 

If  Scandinavian  people  feel  inclined  to 
say  that  they  really  belong  in  America  by 
reason  ot  the  earltoeas  of  their  toterests  here 
they  may  offer  some  striking  claims,  and 
historians  wUl  back  them  up.  It  Is  now  con- 
ceded that  Letf  Ericsson  dkl  set  foot  on 
either  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  to  North 
America  about  the  year  1000.  Some  his- 
torians also  admit  that  Northmen  visited 
the  presmt  site  of  Minnesota  late  to  the 
fourteenth  century  and  left  a  record  of  their 
experlenees  to  the  famous  runestone,  now  to 
be  seen  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
the  National  Capital,  and  a  repUca  of  which 
Is  to  be  seen  to  the  city  park  of  Alexandria, 
Minn. 


in  tan.  a  year  before  the  PtlgrtnM  lanasd 
at  Plymouth  Bock,  two  shlpa  bearing  8t 
Danish  explorers  searching  a  northern  pas- 
sage to  Asia  sailed  toto  Hudson  Bay  and 
established  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chxwchlil  River.  Here  they  spent  the 
wtoter.  tnit  disease  and  other  hardi^lps  out 
their  number  to  two.  These  two  made  their 
way  back  to  Denmark  to  one 'of  the  ships. 
They  were  unsuccessful  to  influencing  their 
countrymen  to  establish  a  colony  to  what 

they  called  New  Denmark.  

But  whenever  and  wherever  they  eame, 
Scandinavians  have  furnished  good  timber 
for  the  American  structxire.  Prom  countries 
which  never  knew  the  feudal  system,  and 
In  two  of  the  three  never  awarded  titles  of 
nobility  Jtist  as  America  has  never  done,  the 
Scandinavians  have  loved  freedom  and  Just, 
orderly  government.  In  the  main  they  have 
been  religious  and  God  fearing  and  lovers  of 
the  home  and  family. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  either,  tbat  a 
Maryland  Swede.  John  Hanson,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  to  1781.  and  in  this  role  doubtless 
had  great  responsibility  to  helping  to  enact 
measures  for  recruitment  of  soldiers  and 
raising  of  taxes  from  the  IS  scattered  and 
not  too  closely  allied  colonies.  Thousands 
of  Scandtoavlans  served  to  Washington's 
army.  Hanson's  statue  was  placed  In  the 
National  Capitol  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
In  1909.  Another  Swede,  John  Ericsson, 
designed  the  famous  Monitor,  whose  perform- 
ance against  the  southern  ship,  the  Merrintac. 
caused  a  turning  point  to  the  war  between 
the  North  and  the  South  in  1801-6S.  Ericsson 
further  contributed  to  hxnnan  advancement 
by  his  Invention  of  the  screw  propeller  for 
oceangoing  vessels.  He  also  Invented  the 
wtodmlll  and  perfected  the  steam  engine. 

The  Seandtoavian  people  can  potot  to 
many  contributions  to  a  better  and  nobler 
America.  The  names  of  prominent  cltlaens 
of  Seandtoavian  blood  from  Boston  to  Ban 
Ptancisco  and  from  Mtonesota  to  Texas  are 
legion,  all  from  countries,  or  descendants,  of 
the  Seandtoavian  countries,  whoee  combined 
popxilation  has  never  been  greater  than 
18,000,000. 

Would  America  be  what  It  Is  today  without 
such  men  as  John  Ericsson,  the  Monitor  de- 
signer: Knute  Rockne,  the  builder  of  men 
and  athletic  prowess  at  Notre  Dame  Unl- 
verslty:  Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet  of  American 
life  who  has  Just  been  honored  on  hla  sev- 
enty-flfth  birthday;  Niels  Ebbesen  Hansen, 
the  legume,  grass,  and  horticultural  wlsard 
of  South  Dakota  State  OAlege;  Chafles  Lind- 
bergh, the  Lone  Eagle  and  first  to  solo  the 
Atlantic  by  air:  and  Gittaon  Borglum,  builder 
of  the  Immortal  R\uhmore  Memorial  to 
South  Dakota's  Black  HlDst 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  mentioned  achieve- 
ments  of  Danes.  Norwegians,  and  Swedes 
all  within  the  same  sentences.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  three  branches  of  Scandi- 
navian people  have  always  been  a  unified, 
harmonious  people.  In  South  Dakota  they 
are  extremely  cooperative,  but  their  history 
many  years  back  to  the  old  country  is  far 
from  that. 

In  past  centuries  there  has  been  consider- 
able friction  between  the  three  branches  of 
the  Scandinavian  family.  In  this  country 
these  people  have  gotten  along  famously, 
and  their  marital  \mlons  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. Althoxigh  luteflsk  Is  distinctly  Nor- 
wegian, and  meat  bfdls  at  Christmas  are 
Swedish,  all  Scandtoavlans  eat  both  and  do 
not  know  the  difference  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  so  do  lots  of  Americans.  Scandi- 
navians of  all  three  branches  have  laid  aside 
Old  World  diflerences  and  are  working  to- 
gether for  the  pioneer  memorial,  Nordic 
Hall. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Leglslattire  of  Sosth 
Dakota  passed  a  bill  deslgnattog  October  0 
eaeh  year  as  Lelf  Ericsson  Day.  when  schools 
were  to  pause  to  study  some  of  the  phases 
of  Scandinavian  history.    The  law  has  been 


observed  In  varytng  decree.  Be  fliat  as  Ik^ 
may,  I  thtok  the  history-  of  tHe  Soandinavtaii 
nations  is  well  worth  aoyooe's  time  to  study. 
Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  of  tlie  hlgh- 
Mghts  of  the  eeatiirlea. 

Out  of  present  Sweden  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury came  the  Ooths,  who  spread  southward 
and  assaulted  ancient  Rome.  Later,  in  the 
Viking  period,  from  A.  D.  TOO  to  900,  fierce 
fighters  from  various  parts  of  Scandinavia 
conquered  and  ruled  all  of  England.  Many 
town  and  family  names  in  the  British  Isles 
originated  to  that  period.  Vikings  also  raided 
Normandy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
south  as  Spain.  Swedes  colonized  the  coun- 
tries which  later  became  Estonia,  Livonia, 
and  Finland.  They  also  founded  cities  to 
Russia  as  far  south  as  the  Black  Sea,  and 
some  of  them  served  In  armies  of  the  Greek 
•mperor  at  Constantinople. 

About  the  year  1400,  the  Scandinavians 
vers  united  as  one  nation  under  Danish  nile. 
The  Swedes  fought  this  rule  and  to  1523 
broke  loose  from  the  union.  In  their  desire 
to  promote  commerce  the  Swedes  made  the 
Baltic  a  Swedlah  lake  and  gatoed  access  to 
the  Atlantic  through  the  Skaggerak.  They 
varred  against  both  Russia  and  Denmark — 
ths  latter  for  a  period  of  200  years — and  by 
the  time  the  great  leader,  Gustavus 
Artnlphus.  died  to  1660  were  recognised  as  the 
strongest  military  power  to  northern  Europe. 
Their  military  aggressiveness  was  finally 
nipped  to  1700.  however,  through  an  alllaace 
between  Denmark.  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Poland-Saxony.  Sweden  lost  all  Its  colonies 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic 

Norway  conttoued  to  be  subject  to  Den- 
mark untU  after  the  Napoleonic  upheaval, 
and  the  Danes  were  aubject  to  Sweden  for  a 
time  during  tbe  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  Scandinavians  have  reortved  but  small 
mention  to  aehool  texta  for  their  part  to 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  totarnatlonal 
poUties  of  tbose  times,  but  their  role,  and 
their  fate  as  a  result  of  the  oonfllct.  was 
algnlflcant.  Norway  sided  with  Brltato  and 
traded  with  her.  Denmark  was  an  enemy 
of  Britain,  and  as  a  resvilt,  when  war  priass 
were  awarded,  lost  ground.  As  a  result  of 
bslac  on  the  loeing  side.  Denmark  at  the 
peace  table  was  forced  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden. 

The  Swedes  had  played  a  iklllful  diplo- 
matk)  game  then  as  later  to  European  en- 
tanglements, napoieoii  placed  one  of  his 
maiahals  on  the  Swedish  throne.  Tbe  ex- 
marshal,  instead  of  playing  along  with  his 
benefactor,  sided  with  England  and  Rus- 
sia. Victorious  England  and  Ruasla.  at  war^ 
end.  punished  Denmark,  their  enemy,  by 
making  her  give  Norway  to  Sweden,  their 
friend. 

Norwegians  of  1814,  like  Americans  of 
1776.  objected  to  being  ruled  by  some  na- 
tion without  their  own  consent,  so  they 
went  to  war  with  Sweden.  Their  armies 
were  engaged  to  conflict  for  only  17  days. 
Negotiations  resulted  to  peace  and  at  Bids- 
void  the  Norwegian  Storttog  adopted  a  liberal 
constitution.  The  storttog  consented  to  a 
union  with  Sweden,  with  a  common  consular 
service  and  with  the  Swedish  king  as  a  ruler 
but  as  a  resident  of  Norway  part  of  each 
year.  May  IT.  1814.  when  the  constitution 
was  adopted  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  \mion,  Is  the  Norwegian  todepend- 
ence  day,  known  as  Syttende  Mai.  In  1905 
r  dispute  arose  as  to  functioning  of  the  com- 
mon consular  service,  with  the  result  that 
the  Norwegians  broke  oS  all  relations  with 
the  Swedee  and  elected  a  Danish  prince  as 
their  king. 

Aside  from  war  eplaodee,  human  devrtop- 
nents  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
noteworthy  on  the  pages  of  history.  South 
Dakotans  of  this  blood  may  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  literacy  in  the  Sean- 
dtoavian coimtrtes  Is  the  highest  of  any 
|daoe  on  the  globe.    Not  to  be  dlsrtgardad. 


eitbsr.  Is  the  record  of  social  legislation 
which  has  been  adopted  since  1030. 

For  South  Dakotans  who  love  the  farm 
there  is  ramanoe  to  the  story  of  Denmark. 
which  traaafsrred  a  sandy  waste  toto  the 
leading  dairy  and  pork-producing  country 
to  Buxope.  There  Is  plenty  of  romance  to 
Norway,  the  land  of  the  mldnigbt  sun,  the 
hospitable  tourist  land  of  fiords  and  moun- 
taixis,  whose  merchant  martoe  is  ths  fourth 
largest  to  the  world.  Sweden,  with  ito  mod- 
em furniture  and  other  manufactures,  and 
Ita  extensive  cooperative  endeavors,  furnishes 
an  toteresting  study  to  ite  middle  way  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  capltaliam  and  so- 


There  is  inspiration  for  anyone  to  the 
lives  of  great  Individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted not  only  to  Scandinavian  culture,  but 
to  the  culture  of  the  world.  From  the  stand- 
potot  of  human  betterment,  how  can  we 
forget  tbe  names  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, the  writer  <a  children's  fairy  teles,  of 
Bishop  N.  S.  F.  Orundtvig,  leader  to  the 
movement  for  Danish  folk  schools,  of  Ibsen, 
the  founder  of  modem  drama,  or  Edvard 
Orieg,  whose  music  breathes  the  rugged 
spirit  of  the  northland,  or  of  Alfred  Nobel 
and  his  prises  for  sciences,  arte,  and  world 
peace,  or  of  Jenny  Ltod.  the  Swedish  nlght- 
togale.  or  the  writers  Slgrld  Uxulseth  and 
Selma  Lagerlof? 

With  a  great  background  of  history  and 
culture  to  the  Old  World,  and  an  example 
of  strenuous,  enlightened  endeavor  in  the 
new.  persons  of  Scandinavian  blood  to  South 
Dakota  have  a  worthy  goal  to  the  building 
of  Nordic  Hall.  The  project  is  now  more 
than  half  completed.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  toterest  will  mount  from  month  to 
month  and  year  to  year,  and  that  Nordic 
Hall  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  the 
scene  of  many  significant  evente  as  tens  of 
thousands  visit  ite  museum,  banquet  hall, 
and  auditorium  to  years  to  come. 


kUnu  by  W.  L  Hauiffway  B«for«  St 
Ltnu  Qiambfir  of  Gnnincrce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  lOBSoun 
m  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Friday,  January  23,  1953 

ISx.  RENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  tbe  great  strengths  ol  our  democracy, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
Americans  do  not  find  ounelves  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  all  matters,  but  are 
continually  engaged  in  discussion  and 
debate  among  ourselves  and  in  our  pub- 
lic forums  and  legislative  bodies  as  to 
the  policies  which  our  country  should 
follow  in  our  efforts  to  secure  an  endur- 
ing peace  in  which  freedom  and  justice 
can  prevaiL  While  as  citizens  we  may 
not  agree  upon  methods,  we  are  almost 
unanimous  in  our  agreement  on  the  ob- 
jectives we  hope  to  attain. 

Recently  Mr.  W.  L.  Hemingway,  a  fel- 
low Missourian  and  a  prominent  banker 
in  St.  Louis,  delivered  an  address  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  Uie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metro- 
politan St.  Louis.  Mr.  Hemingway  was 
formerly  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Is  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Department  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
ol  Oommeroe  o<  the  United  States,  and 


has  beld  many  other  Important  posti^f 
In  addition,  in  1949  he  represented  the 
American  Bankers  Association  ih  a 
round-the-world  trip  with  representa- 
tives of  25  other  American  organizationa 
for  the  study  of  world  economic  cobdK 
tioQB.  under  the  sponsorship  of  Towol 
Hall.  Inc.,  New  York.  ,       > 

While  I  do  not  find  myself  In  agree* 
ment  with  Mr.  Hemingway  in  all  re- 
spects, I  nevertheless  believe  that  the 
remarks  of  a  man  who  has  such  a  dis* 
Unguished  record  In  both  profes^nal 
and  civic  activities  constitute  a  contri- 
bution to  the  thought  of  our  time,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  ad* 
dress  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  thQ 
Rkcorb.  1 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

I  am  most  appreciative,  my  frtenda.  of  thli 
expression  of  your  regard  for  me,  and  I  thank 
the  speakers  for  their  kind  remarks.  i  But 
this  meettog  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  Just 
to  pay  a  comptliment  to  me.  and  that  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  our  great  clvia 
bodies  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  can  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  this  chamber  of  commerce  and  stoillar 
associations  without  impairing  his  heal^i  or 
neg^ecttog  his  bustoess.  I  am  visible  evi* 
denoe  or  proof  of  that,  and  I  have  profited 
by  it  because  I  have  gotten  out  of  these  aaso* 
ciatlons  much  more  than  I  have  contributeA 
to  them;  and  I  am  glad  to  refer  to  my  expe- 
rience to  such  work  and  to  pay  tribute  tb  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metropolitah  St. 
Louis  and  the  trade  associations  to  which  I 
have  served  to  one  capc^ty  or  other.  I  ihave 
seen  their  committees  in  action,  made  tip  oC 
earnest  and  experienced  heads  of  biaOnasa 
firms  and  professional  men,  laboring  long 
hours  to  develop  the  facte  conoemtog  the 
subjecte  under  consideration;  and  then  after 
discussion  and  debate,  they  come  to  a  con* 
elusion  and  recommendation.  Aided  by  the 
tratoed  staff  men  who  do  the  spade  wotK  for 
them,  these  committees  develop  a  fund  oC 
Information  concemtog  the  many  proMena 
of  the  day  and  undotake  to  aid  in  the  tore*- 
tlon  of  a  sound  public  opinion  for  their  solu* 
tlon.  They  do  not  always  succeed,  but  at 
least  the  effort  is  made  aiKl  it  may  bear  friilt 
at  a  latw  time.  Sometimes  their  eflorte  an 
rewarded  by  the  adoptlcm  of  their  recom* 
mendatlons.  T^e  compensation  they  reoeiw 
is  to  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  per- 
formtog  a  civic  duty  and  the  acquisition  o(  | 
many  fine  friends. 

There  was  a  time  before  the  First  World 
War  and  the  great  depression  when  many  of 
theee  associations  were  little  more  'thali 
booster  clubs  expdundtog  on  the  vlrttaes  ai 
their  particular  town  or  business  to  exag- 
gerated terms.  But  when  the  serious  prob- 
lems arose  from  those  catastrof^le  evente 
and  men  became  puszled  and  bewildered, 
they  shook  off  their  adoleecence  and  stiarted 
to  work  to  meet  the  great  Issues  of  the  day. 
My  hat  is  off  to  the  professional  chamber 
men  and  the  volunteer  bustoesemen  for  the 
hours  of  time  and  the  effort  they  have  givea 
to  our  common  good. 

Z  want  to  present  to  you  tonight  three 
subjecte  as  iUustrations  of  where  they  havi 
labored  and  wlU,  I  hope,  conttoue  to  labor; 
The  first,  and  most  Important,  is  in  deter- 
mintog  the  relationship  of  the  citizen  of  hiSj 
government,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
expressed  by  saytog  a  declaration  of:  how 
much  power  should  be  granted  their 'gov- 
ernment by  the  cltlsens.    This  Is  a  stitojeeti 
tbat  has  been  debated  through  the  ages,  ifrom: 
the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  on  down. and. j 
of  course,  few  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  the  answer  has  been  fotmd.     Fortu- 
nately for  us,  our  Federal  Oovemmenti  was 
designed  by  a  xemarkabte  group  of  mea'wtio 
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hMl  not  only  studied  th«  histories  of  past 
dvIUsatlon  but  could  look  about  them  as  we 
can  today,  and  see  the  terrible  effects  of 
tyrannical  governments.  Tttey  gave  the  new 
Qovernment  limited  powers  and  provided 
checks  and  balances  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  evils  of  an  all  powerful  Qovem- 
ment.  Of  course,  the  needs  of  a  government 
for  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  so  simple  as 
compared  to  requirements  of  today  that  the 
powers  of  the  Ctovemment  have  had  to  be 
expanded;  but  until  World  War  I  that  expan- 
sion had  been  almost  parallel  with  the  orig- 
inal design.  To  win  a  modem  war,  dictato- 
rial powers  must  be  given  the  rtilers,  and 
after  the  victory  the  people  expect  to  have 
all  of  the  restrictions  upon  their  liberty 
removed.  But  men  enjny  the  exercise  of 
I)ower  and  are  reluctant  to  give  It  up,  so  the 
removal  of  the  Irksome  regulations  Is  slow. 
In  our  case,  the  development  of  the  world 
depression  not  only  delayed  the  removal  but 
brought  Innumerable  new  restrictions,  and 
then  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  seemed 
to  clench  them  on  us  with  a  grip  of  steel. 
•  The  Federal  Government  has  become  almost 
an  absolute  monarch.  I  firmly  believe  that 
tba  orerwhelmlng  victory  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  November  elections  was  largely  due  to 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  reclaim 
their  liberties.  General  Elsenhower  stated 
that  he  wants  to  retain  the  good  things  that 
bad  been  wrought  by  the  Democrats  In  the 
last  30  years  and  to  lop  off  the  bad.  That 
Is  certainly  sound,  but  It  Is  easy  to  say  and 
hard  to  do.  Certainly  what  was  good  for 
a  mainly  agrtcultiiral  country  may  not  suf- 
fice for  a.  great  Industrial,  giant. 

Sometimes  the  aggrandisement  of  power 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  States  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  us 
all.  For  example,  witness  the  more  efficient 
operation  of  oui  railroads  under  the  almost 
complete  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Commteslon  as  compared  with  the 
complex  and  impractical  control  of  the  rail- 
road commissions  of  the  48  States.  Also. 
new  inventions  have  required  the  creation  of 
new  boards  that  could  only  be  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  such  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  supervise  the  opera- 
tion of  airplanes  and  the^Federal  Communi- 
catt<nu  Commission  to  control  the  use  of  the 
air  wayes.  As  Rebecca  West  has  so  well  stated 
it :  "At  every  turn  of  history  life  presents  the 
cltlaen  with  new  obligations,  and  renders 
dangerous  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  in  some 
sphere  by  suddenly  rendering  that  exercise 
an  affront  to  the  liberty  of  others."  But  in 
cooperating  to  get  the  best  results  it  is  not 
necessfuy  to  lose  the  fxmdamentals  that  are 
embodied  In  our  Constitution  nor  to  repeal 
the  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

While  we  want  our  Government  to  hav« 
such  a  strong  foundation  that  it  can  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  any  foe,  we  want,  too, 
those  tentacles  of  bureaucracy  cut  away  that 
tend  to  steal  the  blessings  of  liberty  from 
the  citizens  while  creating  at  the  same  time 
opportunity  within  the  Government  which 
invites  incompetence  and  corruption.  It  Is 
in  this  field  that  this  chamber  and  others 
can  take  a  hand  and  build  up  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  aid  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  in  creating  a  stronger 
and  a  better  National  Government,  and  at 
the  same  time  restore  prerogatives  of  local 
government  and  personal  liberty.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  task,  but  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination It  can  be  done. 

Another  field  in  which  the  chambers  of 
commerce  have  played  and  are  playing  an 
Important  part  Is  helping  to  form  public 
opinion  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  We 
are  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation 
today  and  we  cannot  escape  the  position  of 
leadership.  It,  therefore,  behooves  via  to 
think  straight  and  act  with  courage.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  businessmen  are  en- 
gaged in  all  kinds  of  commerce  abroad,  they 
bring  accurate  and  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  in  foreign  lands  and  make  a 


fine  contribution  to  the  council  table. 
Through  the  representations  of  the  various 
chambers  at  commerce  and  trade  associa- 
tions, guidance  is  given  to  the  practical  side 
of  our  legislative  and  executive  negotiations 
concerning  foreign  relations.  I  found  serv- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  In  tho  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  men  engaged  in  exporting  and  im- 
porting goods  of  all  kinds,  men  of  broad 
experience  in  dealing  with  people  In  other 
lands.  Some  of  them  have  branches  and 
factcHies  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
would  discuss  and  debate  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  certain  regulations  or 
laws  from  the  standpoint  of  experts  and 
their  conclusions  were  sound.  After  attend- 
ing their  meetings  I  found  confirmation  of 
a  Tlew  that  I  have  held  for  a  long  time, 
namely,  that  while  it  is  hard  for  a  country 
accustomed  to  protective  tariffs  and  regular 
export  trade  balunce  to  change  Its  habits, 
the  time  has  come  to  permit  more  goods  to 
come  from  abroad.  There  are  only  three 
ways  that  we  can  get  payment  for  our  ex- 
ports. First,  in  gold;  and  as  we  have  a  great 
part  of  the  transferable  gold  already,  the 
continued  importation  of  gold  weakens  our 
customers  and  does  us  no  good.  Second, 
services  such  as  freight  charges  and  in- 
surance premiums;  and  third,  goods.  This 
last  category  Is  where  the  rub  comes.  In- 
stead of  making  it  easy  for  foreigners  to  pay 
with  their  goods,  we  are  now  tending  to 
higher  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions. 
But  If  our  foreign  trade  is  to  prosper  and 
we  are  to  help  our  alUes  to  become  strong, 
we  must  put  dollars  In  the  world  market 
either  by  buying  foreign  goods  or  giving 
them  the  money  with  which  to  pay,  such 
as  grants  In  aid.  Marshall  plans  or  loans  that 
cannot  be  repaid.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
only  one  answer  and  that  Is  to  Import 
enough  of  their  goods  to  bring  the  trade 
into  balance. 

We  should,  therefore,  continue  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  and  simplify  the 
regulations  of  our  customhouses.  :>j  I  say 
that  this  is  another  field  In  which  this  Cham- 
ber and  other  trade  associations  can  render 
a  great  service  in  assembling  the  facts,  and 
based  upon  them,  creating  an  understanding 
in  the  public  mind  which  will  be  a  guide  to 
the  Congress  in  enacting  laws  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

And  finally  in  conclusion  I  refer  to  the 
conunodity  in  which  I  have  been  dealing  for 
a  long  time — money.  Here  is  another  sub- 
ject that  should  receive  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
As  a  banker  you  can  understand  the  deep 
interest  I  have  in  soxind  money.  IConey, 
especially  paper  money,  is  little  tmderstood 
by  most  people,  and  the  confusion  that  exists 
is  compounded  by  the  ill  Informed  and  some- 
times selfish  statements  that  are  made  on 
this  complex  and  difficult  subject.  But  his- 
tory provides  countless  proofs  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  a  sound  money  and  the  penal- 
ties exacted  from  short-sighted  and  useless 
efforts  to  prosper  with  an  unsound  currency. 
As  far  back  as  recorded  history  goes,  gold 
has  been  the  universally  accepted  money. 
In  all  lands  at  all  times  gold  has  been  able 
to  buy  goods  and  services,  and  today  every- 
where except  where  it  is  prescribed  by  law. 
it  is  eagerly  accepted.  It  comes  nearer  to 
being  the  standard  of  value  in  terms  of  which 
all  other  things  are  measured  than  any  other 
medium  of  exchange  that  man  has  ever  de- 
vised. Now  with  many  nations  large  and 
small  facing  bankruptcy,  gold  is  more  and 
more  earnestly  soxight  in  order  to  bolster 
their  weak  and  fluctuating  paper  ciirrencles. 
Businessmen  and  statesmen  in  those  coun- 
tries are  recommending  prograuns  of  great 
austerity  to  enable  their  countries  to  increase 
their  stocks  of  gold  in  order  to  secure  sound 
monetary  systems.  They  know  that  however 
well  they  may  administer  their  paper  c\ir- 
rencles  at  home,  the  test  will  come  when  that 
currency  is  offered  abroad.    The  foreigners 


will  p\it  the  true  appraisal  on  it  for  no  laws 
or  edicts  can  force. them  to  accept  it  at  any 
fixed  value.  We  have  illustrations  of  this  all 
over  the  world  today  In  the  fiuctuatlons  in 
the  pesos,  the  curceiros.  the  sucrea,  the  llrM^ 
the  francs,  etc. 

But  we  are  not  blameless  In  our  own 
coiuitry.  According  to  Paul  Bakewell's  fine 
book  on  money,  even  the  United  States 
Treasury  doesn't  know  what  ovir  paper  money 
la  becaiise  the  term  "lawful  money"  has  not 
been  defined  by  law.  If  you  present  a  |10 
bill  for  redemption,  they  merely  give  you 
another  one,  and  if  a  $1  silver  certiflcata 
is  presented  for  redemption,  the  holder  Is 
given  a  sliver  coin  called  a  dollar  and  con- 
taining 65  cents  worth  of  silver.  All  will 
agree  that  such  a  cxurency  is  Illogical  and 
unsound.  And  yet  my  heart  has  beat  with 
pride  when  I  have  seen  the  alacrity  with 
which  people  all  over  the  world  have  accepted 
our  paper  money.    Why  Is  this? 

The  reason  Is  that  the  foreigner  knowi 
that  our  Government  authorizes  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  paper  money  in  gold  at  135  per 
ounce  when  presented  by  a  friendly  govern- 
ment or  Its  central  bank,  less  a  small  charge 
for  handling.  So  the  foreigner  Is  In  the 
position  of  having  the  option  of  using  his 
dollars  to  buy  from  the  vast  store  of  goods 
available  in  this  country  or  of  converting 
them  into  gold.  I  hope  I  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  United  States  citizen  has  the  same 
option. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  gold  has  gone 
out  of  style,  that  a  managed  currency  fitted 
to  the  changing  needs  of  modern  times  best 
suits  the  Interests  of  all  the  people.  This 
Is  too  silly  to  deserve  an  answer,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  anyone  holding  such  views  take  a 
trip  abroad  and  visit  thoae  countries  which 
are  pursuing  that  policy.  He  will  see  coun- 
tries with  steadily  increasing  regulationa 
requiring  a  strong  police  to  enforce  them^ 
countries  where  the  p4>ople  have  lew  and  taM 
of  the  good  things  of  life. 

And  then  at  the  other  end  of  the  seal* 
are  those  who  want  us  to  adopt  tomorrow 
the  gold-coin  standard  under  which  we  pros- 
pered for  half  a  century.  To  them  I  would 
advise  patience.  I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy with  the  goal  they  seek,  but  I  believe 
that  before  that  step  is  taken  we  should 
know  that  our  Government  Is  coaunlttad 
without  question  to  a  soiuid  fiscal  and 
financial  policy.  We  should  know  that  our 
proposed  action  would  not  be  harmful  to 
those  nations  with  which  we  have  military 
alliances  because  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  weaken  them  financially  while  we  ars 
attempting  to  strengthen  their  economic  Ufa. 
There  are  many  things  to  consider. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  now  with  a  new 
and  conservative  administration  coming  in 
we  should  have  a  look  to  see  into  this  subject. 
I  recommend  that  the  Coagrtm  appoint  a 
currency  commission  consisting  of  men  In 
Government  who  have  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  men  of  finance  and  others  who  have 
had  experience  In  this  field.  With  all  dua 
respect  to  my  many  friends  in  that  pro- 
fession, I  would  suggest  that  no  economists 
be  put  on  the  commission  because  they  are 
generally  committed  to  some  monetary  the- 
ory so  strongly  that  they  wotild  have  de- 
cided the  iss\ie  before  its  work  was  begun. 
Their  best  service  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  witnesses  to  inform  the  commission  on 
historic  facts  and  theories  on  the  subject. 
The  commission  should  be  Instructed — 

1.  To  determine  whether  or  not  we  should 
again  use  gold  to  redeem  our  currency.  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  as  I  would  expect  It  to  b«, 
then: 

(a)  How  shall  we  go  about  It? 

(b)  When  shaU  we  do  it? 

(c)  Shall  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
be  Increased  or  decreased? 

3.  To  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions by  July  1.  1954. 

I  believe  that  In  this  way  a  thoro\igh  study 
can  be  made  of  our  entire  monetary  system 
and  out  of  it  can  come  a  paper  currency 
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which  win  fa&ve  tlM  confldenca  of  an  at  homa 
and  abroad,  and  I  bops  that  our  great  trade 
•MOCtatlons  will  support  this  suggsstlon. 

Again  let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation 
of  your  klnrtnasi  In  comlzig  here  tonight. 


RedamatioB  PoHcf 

■ZTSN8ION  OF  rtv%MAT>Kn 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or  oaxoow 
IN  "tBE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UZIITED  8TATXS 

Friday,  Januarw  23.  1953 

Mr.  CORDON.  Ifr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobo  a  guest  edi- 
torial entitled  "Sawyer  and  Straus.'* 
written  by  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Sawyer,  publisher  of  the  Bend  Bulletin, 
and  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  and  published 
in  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal  of  Jao- 
uary  t,  1953. 

The  editorial  Is  a  clear  statement  about 
ft  most  complex,  perplexing,  and  often 
mlsimderstood  matter  affecting  the 
West,  namely.  What  is  the  interest  com- 
ponent, and  how  may  it  be  applied,  in 
connection  with  reclamation  projects?  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  all  who  may  be 
interested  in  western  reclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R>com>, 
as  follows: 


8swm  un  BnLAvm 

(By  Sobart  W.  Sawyer.  publlstMr,  Bbnd 
BuUetin) 

Walter  Uattfla.  in  his  article.  Who  Is 
Straus?  In  the  Sunday  Journal  <rf  Decem- 
ber 21,  mentions  Harry  Polk  as  president  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  and 
of  his  accusations  against  the  Commissioner 
of  Reels mstloo  Stratw.  Btthtti  continues: 
"The  next  president  of  the  association.  Judge 
Robert  W.  Sawyer,  of  Bend,  Oreg.,  objected 
that  Straus  Implied  aU  the  cootrovcnqr  was 
over  power  rates." 

It  is  not  very  important,  bat  I  like  to  see 
tha  record  kepi  straight  and  so  I  am  wrWng 
to  say  that  Harry  Polk  succeeded  me  as 
president  of  the  association  and  not  the 
other  way  around,  as  Mr.  Mattlla  has  it. 
The  next  president  after  Harry  Polk  was 
the  Incumbent  now  In  his  second  term.  Sen- 
ator C.  Petrus  Peterson  of  Lincoln.  Mebr. 
^  llr.  Mattlla  concludes  the  paragraph  from 
which  I  have  quoted  above  by  writing:  "He 
said  SUaus  ignored  tha  Issue  of  whether 
reclamation  power  i>rojects  should  contrib- 
ute Interest  cost  In  addition  to  the  coet  of  the 
investment." 

That  statement,  too.  la  somewtMit  confus- 
ing and  I  hope  that  this  clarification  may 
be  given  your  readem. 

The  argument  between  Commissioner 
Straus  and  me  was  over  the  use  of  the  in»- 
terest  component  of  reclamation  project 
power  rates.  On  the  strength  of  an  opinion 
by  a  solicitor  oT  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Straus  took  the  posiUon  that  the  in- 
tarest  component  could  be  used  as  a  part  of 
the  irrigation  subsidy.  The  National  Recla- 
mation Assoolatlon  urged  that  the  ■olicltor 
misinterpreted  the  law  and  that  Interest 
collected  in  the  power  rata  should  be  used 
to  pay  interest. 

"Hie  aasoclatlonlB  vleWs  were  sustained 
by  Reclamation  Bureau  ofliclals  who  had 
helped  build  the  law  Interpreted  by  the 
solicitor  and  by  Ooagressmen  who  had 
joined  In  the  enactment.  Both  to  avoid  the 
Jeopardy  that  It  was  feared  reclamation 
wotUd  face  If  Interest  were  used  tor  other 


taian  Interest,  thw  tereing  ttia  taxpayer  to 
meet  the  cost,  aiMlln  <vder  to  deal  honsat» 
ly  with  those  who  were  fumlEhlng  the 
money  for  reclamation  dctelopment,  the  as- 
sociation sought  a  congressional  restatement 
erf  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
_  Commissioner  Straus  bitterly  fought  tha 
proposed  legislatKin  and  it  was  charged  that 
the  purpose  of  the  association  was  to  faros 
higher  reclamation  power  rates,  which  was 
not  the  fact.  Though  condemned  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  Senate  appropria- 
tion committees,  and  even  by  President  Tru- 
man, the  opinion  still  stands.  It  Is  hoped 
that  It  wtu  be  invalidated  by  the  next  C<m- 

llia  foregoing  probably  leaves  the  reader 
still  uncertain  as  to  just  what  is  the  interest 
compoxicnt  issue.    I^et  me  explain, 
powxa  paovxocs  bubsxdt 

On  a  federal  reclamation  project  the  water 
user  is  expected,  so  far  as  his  earnings  on 
tha  land  make  possible,  to  pay  for  the  ir- 
rigation works.  Payments  begin  after  a  pe- 
riod of  farm  development  which  may  run 
as  long  as  10  years.  Once  begun,  the  rule 
to  for  payment  in  46  years  withoirt  Interest. 

On  today's  high-coet  projects  the  water- 
user  pajnnsnt  is  InsuCDcSent  to  nieet  the 
total  cost  of  the  Irrigation  development.  A 
subsidy  must  be  provided  for  the  balance  of 
cost  that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  water 
visers.  and  this  subsidy  is  found  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  power  facility  that  is  associated 
with  irrigation  In  a  multipla-purpose  project. 

In  a  power  facility  a  rate  must  be  estab- 
lished at  which  the  pawer  wUl  be  sold.  In 
this  rate  there  must  be  collected  enough  to 
meet  various  costs.  Including  (1)  operation 
and  maintenance;  (2)  replacement;  (3)  prin- 
cipal; and  (4)  interest.  These  are  compo- 
nents of  the  rate.  In  multiple-purpoes 
Bxireau  of  Reclamation  project  rates  there 
iB  a  fifth  component — the  profit  that  will 
provide  (6)  the  irrigation  subsidy. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  claims  the 
right  to  use  the  interest  component  as  a 
part  of  the  subsidy.  If  it  does  so.  it  can 
lower  the  power  rate  by  the  amount  of  the 
Interest  but  the  Interest  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  build  the  power  facility  must  then 
be  found  In  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  the  interest  component  Is  used 
as  Interest,  not  subsidy,  it  will  go  to  the 
people  from  whom  the  principal  was  bor- 
rowed and  the  power  rate  will  furnish  the 
full  subsidy. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association  has 
believed  that  the  Interest  component  «>>H>uld 
not  be  used  for  subsidy  purposes.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Federal  Treasiiry  it  Is 
borrowed  money  that  builds  the  irrigation 
works.  Interest  must  be  paid  by  the  Treas- 
iiry  on  the  borrowing.  What  the  water  uaet 
repays,  however.  Is  without  interest.  The 
taxpayer,  then,  bears  the  burden  of  intereat 
on  the  cost  of  the  Irrigation  development. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  have  the 
taxpayer  meet  the  Interest  cost  on  the  power 
Investment  as  well,  while  it,  the  Bureau, 
uses  the  rate-collected  Interest  for  subsidy. 

I  believe  that  to  be  wrong  in  law  and 
morals.  That  was  the  Issue  between  Straus 
and  me. 


TchI  Tcbl  Ne  Ongfm  HmI  h  Ike's 
Parade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ofoow 
■m  THE  BEMATB  OP  THB  DHTISD  8TATBB 

Friday^  January  23, 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  smne  of  my  friends  in 
Washington  why  it  was  that  Oregon  did 


*o*  hftvg*  float  to  the  Inaugural  pak-adta*'' 
"Hie  etSitor  of  the  local  paper  of  my  home 
town,  the  Eugene  Regisier-Qnard;  has 
published  an  editorial  on  the  su)!)ii:t  of 
Oregon's  not  having  a  float  in  the  pakade 
It  is  entitled  "Teh!  Teh!  No  Oregon^loftt 
in  Ike's  Parade."  I  ask  m^nin%r^n  mq^ 
sent  that  It  be  inserted  to  the  Riooti.  '. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

TcBl  TCbI  No  OasBOM  FLqst  m  Iza'a  Buuw 

From  a  public-relations  counsel  in  Wash*' 
Ington.  D.  C.  comes  the  shocking  newtt  tha% 
the  great  State  of  Oregon  has  not  booked 
any  float  for  Elsenhower's  inaugural  parade. 
The  inference  seems  to  lae  that  the  editor  or 
somebody  ought  to  do  a  Paul  Revere  rotislng 
the  "local  yokels*  to  throw  some  money  in 
a  pot  to  remedy  thU  deflelency.  We  are  In- 
formed that  30  States  have  entered  floaW 
and  Illinois  will  get  in  twice— with  a  8tat^ 
float  and  a  special  rigging  from  Cook  County. 
The  name  of  Oregon  stands  in  a  Md  ditla 
on  the  "shame,  shame,  shame  Mst*     i    ^ 

You  can  put  us  on  record  as  stating  fhst 
we  are  proud  that  Oregon  will  not  be  lieprv 
sented  by  a  float  and  fiu-ther  as  hoping!  that 
this  State  will  protest  officially  the  efforts  to 
turn  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Into  a  ^heap 
carnival.  For  several  weeks,  we  have  been 
reading  that  this  Is  to  be  the  most  elabirrats 
and  costly  inaugural  in  American  hi«tory. 
In  otir  opinion,  such  extravagance  is  utterly 
out  of  place  at  the  present  moment  of  crisis 
in  the  world's  hlstcry.  f 

(Many  people  win  satr  tiris  Is  "km'  joy* 
talk  and  many  will  hold  that  after  20  lean 
and  hungry  years  tiie  Republicans  ar*  en- 
titled to  break  out  into  a  nuUnmoth  celfebra«( 
tlon  of  victory.) 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Republican  vlcl 
tory  could  be  celebrated  much  more  effec- 
tively without  some  of  the  carnival  features. 
However  well  Intended  the  floats  may  be,  it 
is  hardly  a  tribute  to  Dee  and  Mamie  to  have 
all  the  events  of  their  lives  depicted  In  tawdry 
imagery  on  this  momentous  occasion.  The 
world  is  waiting  for  what  Ike  will  have  to 
say  and  not  for  the  1953  edition  of  "Rep(ubU- 
can  revels." 

The  President-elect  Is  probably  helpliss  to 
put  any  restraint  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
followers,  but  it  seems  to  us  the  RepuWlcan 
Party  should  have  set  some  boundaries  on 
the  many  promotions.  Mayl>e  we  exaggerate 
the  effect  of  these  shovre  on  other  nations. 
From  convention  to  inaugural  we  have  put 
Ike  through  a  succession  of  ordeals  whicb  <^*" 
tract  from  his  great  dignity. 


The  Great  Ckaage-Orcr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.MAT11fEWfI.NE£LY; 

or  WXST  VIEOIKIA  -     ! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTA11VES 

Friday,  January  23, 1953 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooasent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  edi- 
torial entiUed  "The  Great  Change- 
Orer."  publWied  to  the  Chartestoo  I  Ga- 
zette of  January  20,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Reoora, 
as  follows: 

Tm   OhXAT  Cw*NCE-Ovxa 

And  now,  after  20  years  on  the  ou^slds 

looking  in.  the  Republican  Party  again  takes 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Oovemmert.    Because 
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th«  Oaaette  has  the  welfare  of  thla  Natloa 
•t  heart,  and  because  we  feel  no  malice  to- 
ward anyone,  we  have  every  wUh  for  tbm 
cuoceaa  of  the  new  adminlatratlon.  ^ 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  lead- 
er* «r«  taking  their  responsibility  seriously. 
We  look  for  some  fresh  ideas,  some  Innora- 
tloos,  for  some  better  wajrs  to  do  some  things. 
A  new  broom  always  sweeps  clean,  and  new 
Mood  can  us%ially  be  depended  upon  to  put 
new  life  In  the  body  of  Oovemment.  It  la 
quite  natural  that  some  mistakes  will  be 
made  and  the  Oaaette  will  consider  it  its  duty 
to  call  attention  to  them,  but  we  shall  strive 
to  avoid  attacks  and  criticisms  voiced  for 
political  party  reasons  alone. 

The  new  administration  takes  charge  un- 
der some  conditions  that  are  unpreoedented. 
The  outgoing  administration  has  so\ight  to 
halp  make  the  going  good  for  the  new.  Much 
information^  and  aid  have  been  passed  on  and 
have  been  accepted  as  given  In  a  spirit  of 
lielpfulness.  That  has  never  been  experi- 
enced before  to  such  an  extent  by  changing 
administrations. 

.  We  hope  that  the  Democrats  will  put  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  successful  administra- 
tion. We  hope  they  will  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret or  to  apologize  for  when  another  con- 
test comes  up.  We  hope  the  Democrats  will 
be  qualified  to  point  with  pride  to  their  rec- 
ord as  the  minority  party.  This  is  ova  coun- 
try, and  it  Is  the  duty  and  must  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  every  Democrat  to  help  It  become  ever 
greater. 

There  will  be  elements  who  will  try  to  undo 
everything  the  Democrats  have  accomplished 
simply  because  the  Democrats  did  them. 
TUs  would  be  rulnoiis  were  there  not  more 
level  heads  to  prevail.  No  administration 
In  the  hli;tory  of  America  has  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  poor  and  average  man. 
That  good  must  be  preserved,  and  we  are 
hc^Mful  that  there  will  be  enough  wisdom  in 
Government  to  do  it. 

There  will  be  big  and  rapacloiis  Interests 
•eeklng  to  grasp  the  power  and  to  kick  the 
poor  and  middle-class  man  down  to  his  for- 
mer statxis  of  subservience.  Whether  Elsen- 
hower, having  ridden  In  on  the  power  of 
these  mighty  interesU,  will  be  able  to  resist 
their  plain  Intentions  to  take  from  the  have- 
nots  the  little  that  they  have  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  Plainly  big  money  is  at  work  right 
now  as  has  recently  been  evidenced. 

80,  time  moves  on  and  with  it  the  ad- 
Tance  of  civilization,  no  matter  who  is  in 
power.'  Tb9  experiment  of  communism  had 
to  come,  and  we  can  see  now  that  it  is  on  the 
way  to  disproving  itself.  It  still  has  to  be 
fought,  and  we  think  the  Republicans  are 
in  f\ill  agreement  with  that. 

As  Oeneral  Eisenhower  becomes  President 
Elsenhower  we  are  privileged  to  believe  that 
democracy  also  goes  moving  on.  As  long  as 
we  believe  that  the  Republicans  are  acting 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  we  shall  not 
oppose  them.  But  when  they  make  mistakes, 
as  they  Inevitably  will,  we  propose  to  tell  our 
part  of  the  world  about  them. 


Need  for  Trade  as  WeU  as  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  itoMTawA 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  ISE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  CoNGRKssioNAL  RscoRO  a  timely  ar- 
ticle on  an  important  subject  which  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
highly  influential  Washington  Post  on 
January  7. 1953. 


Tills  article.  Trade  as  Well  as  Aid 
Needed,  was  written  by  Dr.  Dewey  Ander- 
son, director  of  the  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
tute. It  carries  the  important  message 
that  we  should  not  accept  unequivocally 
the  slogan  now  being  propagandized  so 
widely,  that  foreign  trade  should  replace 
any  and  all  other  forms  of  aid.  It  points 
out  that  unless  we  are  able  and  willing 
to  maintain  both  prosperity  within  the 
United  States  and  directly  assist  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world  in 
feeding  the  feeble  spark  of  freedom  by 
increasing  the  welfare  of  their  people, 
we  may  lose  much  of  our  strength  in  the 
struggle  against  totalitarianism. 

I  think  this  brief  article  will  stimulate 
and  enlighten  all  who  read  it.  Its  facts 
should  prove  useful  to  those  in  the  Con- 
gress who  will  shortly  have  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  foreign  economic 
aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

TkAOs  A8  Well  as  Am  NEsmo 

Let's  trade  more  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
rather  than  contln\ie  to  grant  them  direct 
economic  aid.  That  seemingly  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  "dollar  gap"  problem  is  gain- 
ing popular  business  and  political  support  as 
the  new  administration  takes  over  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  not  been  able  to 
pay  the  United  States  for  all  the  things  it  has 
been  getting  from  us.  The  difference  be- 
tween what  it  has  been  able  to  pwy  and  what 
It  has  been  getting  has  been  as  high  as 
$6,000,000,000  a  year.  In  1052.  it  was  a  dif- 
ference of  about  SS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  That  differ- 
ence was  made  up  by  United  States 
Government  granta— economic  and  military 
aid. 

With  the  incoming  administration  there  la 
considerable  agitation  to  cut  down  on  our 
foreign  economic-aid  program.  Some  people 
think  that  If  we  only  lower  oxir  tariffs  a  little 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  then  send  in  more 
goods  for  us  to  use,  and  so  balance  world 
trade,  and  cloee  the  dollar  gap. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  Is  that  this  slogan 
cannot  possibly  get  to  work  this  year,  no 
matter  what  laws  are  passed  or  what  changea 
In  policy  the  new  administration  makes. 
For  that  would  mean  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  to  increase  its  sales  to  us 
from  $11,400,000,000  to  about  $15,000,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $3,600,000,000.  That  Is 
more  than  they  can  do  in  one  year,  even  If 
our  tariffs  are  cut  to  the  bone.  It  is  perhaps 
more  than  we  can  take  all  at  once,  too. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  after  there  has 
been  more  Investment  In  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials plants,  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be 
able  to  sell  \is  much  more  than  at  present. 

The  second  thing  we  see  is  that  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  Is  terribly  dependent  on  the 
continued  prosp«;]J;V  in  the  United  States. 
When  United  StatM\pnsimiptlon  falls  by  as 
little  as  4  percent,  our  imports  drop  by  almost 
25  percent.  A  Uttle  slump  like  that  In  1040, 
If  we  have  it  again  In  the  mld-1050's.  might 
push  the  dollar  gap  over  six  billion  dollars 
very  rapidly,  even  if  our  tariffs  are  reduced. 

In  addition,  European  costs  of  production 
are,  in  most  fields,  higher  than  our  own. 
Even  with  lower  tariffs,  it  is  doubtful  that  o\ir 
Imports  of  manufactured  goods  could  in- 
crease by  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  very 
near  future. 

If  we  chop  off  aid  to  Europe  under  the 
impreaslon  that  Europe  can  Immediately  ex- 
port enough  to  us  to  prosper,  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  completely  and  rapidly  dls- 
lllxisloned. 

Serious  economic  difficulties  In  Europe 
mean  political  instabUlty.  and  that  means 
an  increase  in  the  Communist  opportunities 
there.    They  mean  even  more  slow-down  and 


drag-out  In  the  NATO  plans.  These  frian* 
are  already  endangered  beca\iae  in  one  na- 
tion after  another  the  governments  fear  that 
they  wlU  be  overthrown  If  they  try  to  take 
food  away  from  the  people  In  order  to  q)en<t 
money  on  more  arms. 

If  we  chop  down  on  the  $540,000,000  In 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  less-de- 
veloped nations  which  we  gave  in  1052,  the 
dangers  may  be  even  greater  than  in  Europe. 
These  are  the  areas  that  already  feel  ag- 
grieved becaiise  we  have  spent  so  much  on 
Europe,  and  so  little  on  them.  These  are 
the  areas  where  poverty  and  overpopulation 
have  been  leading  to  Nationalist-CommunLst 
combinations  against  the  West. 

American  labor  has  a  very  large  stake  la 
an  adequate  foreign  aid  program.  The  direct 
employment  stake  Itaelf  is  big,  although  per- 
haps not  the  most  important  one.  In  1962 
we  exported  $16,600,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. That  meant  Jobs  for  about  6.000,- 
000  men  in  the  factories,  railroads,  and  f arma. 
A  heavy  cut  In  exports  to  Europe  would  affect 
those  Jobs. 

If  the  Impoverished  and  miserable  but 
stiU  hopeful  people  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  once  get  convinced  that  de- 
mocracy and  progress  are  not  for  them,  they 
will  start  going  into  the  eamp  of  tb« 
U.  8.  8.  R.  After  that  It  wUl  simply  be  m 
matter  of  a  few  years  until  fear  of  being 
alone  and  isolated  will  change  the  whole  face 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  day  and  op- 
portunity of  the  free  trade  union  movement 
will  be  over  for  a  long  time.  The  slogan 
nrade  not  aid"  may  be  offered  In  all  sin- 
cerity, but  it  may  well  turn  out  to  be  loaded. 
DrwsT  Amnsoiv, 
ExecuUve  Direetor,  Public  Affain 
Irutitute, 

Wasbxnotom. 
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Lojalty  Oath — Orcfoa  VcieraBS  Declare 
Futh  in  Sckoob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  oaaooM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATIS 

Friday.  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lyle 
M.  Nelson,  a  constituent  of  mine,  has 
written  a  special  article  entitled  "Loyalty 
Oath — Oregon  Veterans  Declare  Faith  in 
Schools,"  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  recent  date.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows  : 

LoTALTT   Oath — Ouoow  Vcrbams   Deglasb 

Fatth  im  Schools 

(By  Lyle  U.  Nelson) 

(tSr.  Nelson  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Joximalism.) 

The  State  of  Oregon,  which  gave  the  Nation 
the  Initiative  and  the  referendum,  again  has 
stepped  forward  with  an  example  of  enlight- 
ened and  constructive  statesmanahip  worthy 
of  national  attention.  For  last  week  there 
came  from  the  Pacific  Coast  a  report  which 
ahould  warm  the  hearts  and  win  tlie  pralas 
of  educators  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  statement  Issued  In  Portland,  veterans 
groups  of  Oregon  went  on  record  as  opposing 
negative-type  loyalty  oaths  for  teachers, 
further  insisting  that  school  officials  them- 
selves should  "have  the  opportunity,  if  It  la 
necessary,  to  clean  their  own  house  without 
being  harassed  by  outside  organisations."  It 
was  a  forthright  and  thoughtful  sUtemant, 


but  the  big  news  was  the  direction  from 
which  It  came. 

Issued  by  Karl  L.  Wagner,  State  com- 
mander of  the  American  Xjeglon,  it  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  Oregon  Veterans 
Legislative  Committee,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  Disabled  American  Veteratu, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Legion,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans. 

The  committee,  Wagner  announced,  had 
decided  against  asking  the  legislature  for 
additional  loyalty  oaths.  He  said  the  exist- 
ing affirmative  loyalty  oaths — similar  to 
those  taken  by  National  and  State  govern- 
ment ofllciala— are  sufficient  if  enforced  by 
school  authorities. 

"The  committee  takes  the  position  that 
sincere  educators  and  public  officials  are  beet 
qualified  to  enforce  loyalty  laws,"  Wagner's 
statement  declared.  "The  committee  realizes 
that  an  educator  must,  to  be  effective,  be 
allowed  academic  freedom,  but  emphasizes 
that  such  freedom  does  not  extend  to  the 
privilege  of  teaching  precepts  that  are  in- 
imical to  our  system  of  Government." 

The  action  was  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
expressions  of  confidence  In  the  State's 
'  schools  and  opposition  to  the  Imposition 
of  additional  "antidlsloyalty"  oaths  on 
teachers  and  professors.  Previously,  the 
State  grange.  State  synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  League  of  Women  Voters  and  others 
had  taken  similar  stands. 

Immediate  support  of  the  action  and  high 
praise  for  the  veterans'  groups  came  from 
the  State's  press  and  from  leading  educators 
and  pubUc  flgiires  in  Oregon.  Educators 
generally  accepted  it  not  only  as  an  ex- 
presalon  of  support  for  the  fundamental 
piuposes  of  education,  but  as  a  challenge  to 
"continue  and  to  strengthen  o\u  efforts  to 
keep  our  own  houses  in  order — our  schools 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  us." 

President  H.  K.  Newbum,  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  a  former  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  termed 
the  veterans'  statement  "an  action  of  far- 
reaching  algnlOcance  to  education  In  this 
country." 

"I  am  confident,"  said  he,  "that  my  col- 
leagues in  higher  education  will  agree  that 
It  is  an  expression  of  confidence  and  sup- 
port which  should  win  the  wholehearted 
thanks  and  commendation  of  aU  thipktng 
citizens.  We  here  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon agree  that  it  Is  our  contlniiing  respon- 
sibility to  keep  our  house  in  order  and  we 
renew  our  allegiance  to  those  concepts  which 
are  the  foundation  for  education  In  a  demo- 
cratic society." 

Thus  Oregon,  alwajrs  proud  of  its  record 
of  independence,  once  again  was  demon- 
strating its  beUef  In  human  rights  and  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  It  was  an  example 
lor  the  rest  of  the  education  world. 


Vahe  of  Railroads 


EXTENSION  C^*  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  ranrsTLVAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Friday.  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  an  inter- 
esting editorial  enUUed  "Value  of  Rail- 
roads," published  in  the  OU  aty  Der- 
rick of  January  13,  1953. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo 
as  follows: 

Valus  of  BaXlsoaos 

Suppose  it  were  necessary  to  entirely  re- 
place, equipment  and  aU,  every  one  of  the 
class  I  railroads  of  this  country  today.  How 
much  do  you  think  it  woiild  cost? 

Even  in  these  days  of  loose  talk  in  nine 
figiu-es,  the  sum  staggers  the  imagination. 
It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  (60,000.- 
000,000. 

That  is  nearly  double  the  amount  of  money 
now  in  circulation  in  this  country,  it  is 
more  than  the  total  value  of  all  our  farm 
property.  It  is  equal  to  tSSO  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  the  railroads  are  worth,  at 
present-day  labor  costs  and  material  prices.. 
And  each  day  that  value  goes  up  a  little,  as 
new  cars  and  locomotives  are  put  in  service, 
and  facilities  of  many  kinds  are  improved  or 
buUt. 

None  could  say  that  o\ir  railroads  aren't 
worth  $00,000,000,000 — or  any  other  sum  that 
could  be  named.  The  value  of  their  services 
cant  be  measxired  solely  in  terms  of  money. 

The  iron  horse  performs  a  tremendous 
)ob  and  it  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  biggest 
taxpayers. 


Reaction  to  Naval  Pctrolem  Reserve 
Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  Janttary  14, 1953 

1ST.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  two  newspaper  references  to  the 
former  President's  order  declaring  off- 
shore submerged  lands  a  naval  petroleum 
reserve.  One  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  and  the  other  an  ar- 
ticle by  Jay  Franklin  which  appeared  in 
the  Inglewood  Daily  News: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  lOrnv] 
A  Laki  Duck  om  TrnxLAKo  Watxbs 

President  Truman  "a  lame-duck  decision  to 
make  tidelands  oU  a  Navy  petrole\un  reserve 
Is  a  Uttle  on  the  shabby  side,  the  motive 
undoubtedly  being  to  put  his  successor  on 
a  spot. 

Truman  has  tried  to  picture  return  of  the 
tidelands  to  the  States  as  a  "steal"  from 
the  country  at  large.  Now,  when  Dee  re- 
vokes the  Navy  reserve  order,  as  he  probably 
vrlll,  the  man  from  Mlssovul  can  yell  that 
It's  a  steal  from  the  Navy. 

Actually,  it  wlU  be  no  spot  for  Ike.  He 
spoke  out  plainly  during  the  campaign  for 
giving  back  the  tidelands  rights  the  States 
had  owned  without  question  for  over  150 
years.  Some  33,000,000  voters  In  39  States 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  that  position,  nor 
will  they  see  anything  vrrong  when  our  new 
President  carries  out  his  campaign  promise. 

The  big  cry  from  States'  rights  opponents 
has  been  that  the  oU  Interests  are  behind 
the  return  move.  Itiat's  a  batch  of  the  stuff 
known  as  malarkey. 

Title  to  the  lands  remains  In  the  State 
and  cannot  be  transferred  to  private  in- 
terests. Where  recovery  is  done  by  private 
concerns  it  is  on  a  contract  and  royalty 
basis. 

Royalties  collected  by  California  are  dou- 
ble thoee  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  oil  and  minerals  extracted  from 
Federal  lands;  Long  Beach  collects  up  to 
around  00  percent  on  some  of  its  wella. 


But  even  If  not  another  drop  of  on  ^^^ 
to  be  taken  from  the  tidelands,  the  doctrine 
of  paramount  Federal  rights  carries  a  threat 
to  every  State  where  there  are  navl0abl« 
waters. 

It  would  cloud  title  to  port  structures 
buUt  beyond  high-tide  line  and  to  any  struc- 
tiu«  buUt  on  flUed-ln  lands,  ranging  from 
warehouses  to  such  things  as  Chicago's  outer 
drive. 

That's  the  reason  why  some  40  Senators, 
many  from  States  that  haven't  a  drop  of 
oil  in  their  submerged  lands,  have  Joined 
to  introduce  legislation  to  return  tidelands 
to  the  States.  j 

Harry's  last-gasp  scheme  to  put  Dee  en  a 
tidelands  spot  will  get  nowhere.  ' 

[Ttom  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)   DaUy  News] 
Wz,  TBx  Pboplb  I 

(By  Jay  Ftanklin)  1 

Washington  reports  that  Mr.  Trumah  Is 
considering  seiziire  of  the  tidelands  oU*  for 
Navy  reserves.  This  would  confront  General 
Elsenhower  with  what  the  Democrats  lios- 
talgically  believe  would  be  another  Teapot 
Dome  situation.  '■ 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration set  aside  Teapot  Dome  In  Wyo- 
ming few  the  Navy.  Under  Harding,  after 
some  folding  money  had  changed  hands.  Tea- 
pot Dome  was  transferred  to  the  Sinclair  oil 
Interests,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Doheny 
oU  interests  got  a  crack  at  the  Elk  Hills  re- 
serve in  southern  California.  When  this  vros 
iincovered  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  it 
made  a  legendary  k^tlnk  that  haunted  the 
G<»»  for  the  next  20  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  tidelands  oil,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  stink  can  be  discounted.  The  eaec- 
tion  returns  decided,  among  other  thihgs, 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
agreed  to  the  Elsenhower  proposition  that 
the  States  Involved — chiefly  Calif  cania,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana — should  get  back  their  title  to 
the  off-shore  oU.  So  there  Is  no  need  for 
folding  money  or  hole-ln-corner  sneak  opera- 
tions. All  that  needs  be  done  is  for  Congress 
to  pass  the  same  legislation  that  Mr.  Truman 
twice  vetoed  and  the  States  will  resume  title 
to  the  oil -rich  lands.  An  Executive  order  by 
Mr.  Truman  would  not  affect  this  process  or 
taint  It  with  scandal.  If  there  is  a  scandal 
at  all.  It  has  been  discounted  in  advance  by 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  American  (fltl- 
Bens. 

Personally,  I  never  have  had  any  deep  oon« 
Tictions  pro  or  con  on  the  issue  of  the  tide- 
lands  OIL  Whatever  the  authority  involved, 
the  same  oil  companies  vrill  do  the  distriliut- 
Ing  and  refining.  The  royalties  Involved  will 
go  to  either  the  State  treasuries  <»  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Recently  i>erfected  proc- 
esses tor  extracting  oU  from  the  enormous 
shale  deposits  of  the  West  defer  indefinlitely 
the  question  of  a  possible  oil  shortage,  even 
If  atomic  energy  does  not  catch  up  and  out- 
mode  the  whole  controversy. 

With  the  trend  now  in  the  dlrectloil  of 
strengthening  the  States,  as  the  sovereign 
building  blocks  of  a  sovereign  union,  it  la 
Just  as  logical  for  Texas  or  Calif omla  to  <K»- 
trol  the  off-shore  oil  as  it  is  for  New  York 
State  to  share  with  Ontario  In  the  develop- 
ment of  St.  Lawrence  hydroelectric  powar. 
Mr.  Truman  let  himself  be  steered  into  ac- 
cepting the  tidelands  oil  as  a  political  Issue 
by  the  late  Harold  Ickes  who,  as  Secretary  of 
the  InterlcHT,  took  a  dim  view  of  Ed  Pauley's 
interest  in  State  control  of  these  resources. 

So  I  cannot  see  any  political  advantage  for 
either  Democrats  or  for  Mr.  TTtunan's  some- 
what under-populated  place  in  history  in  any 
last-minute  attempt  to  foul  up  the  Elsisn- 
hower  administration  on  the  tidelands  issue. 
At  best  it  «ould  be  only  a  minor  obstacle 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  incoming  Republi- 
can outfit:  at  worst  it  could  resemble  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Buchanan  administration, 
after  Lincoln's  election,  to  accept  secession 
and  surrender  Fort  Siunter. 
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In  either  caae.  an  executive  order  placing 
this  oil  under  the  Navy  would  be  of  no  partic- 
ular force,  since  It  could  promptly  be  set 
aside  by  another  Executive  order  and  the 
question  referred  back  to  the  political  de- 
cision ot  November  4,  1952. 


Labor's  Role  u  Onr  Democracy 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  nW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  Lederman.  manager  of  the 
Shochtim  Union  of  Greater  New  York, 
Local  370,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  a  part  of  a  radio  presentation  of  the 
Trades  Union  Council  for  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Station  WEVD.  Labor  DaV.  1952: 
liABoa's  RoLS  XM  Ova  Dbmocbacz 
(By  George  Lederman) 

The  theory  behind  labor  organizations  is 
quite  simple.  It  is  based  on  the  phUosophy 
of  man's  humanity  to  man.  It  Is  a  negation 
of  any  thought  or  action  that  would  array 
one  group  of  individuals  against  another 
and  it  is  in  a  very  large  sense  the  epitome 
of  brotherhood. 

The  labor  movement  in  this  country  has 
come  to  full  bloom.  The  process — or  rather 
the  steps  which  have  brought  about  the  evo- 
lution of  labor  from  an  tinorganlzed  and 
helpless  segment  of  o\ir  population  have 
proceeded  through  many  decades  and  are 
now  part  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
history.  Labor  has  taken  its  place  with  man- 
agement and  is  now  an  Integral  part  of  otir 
American  way  of  life.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Tor  the  conflicts  of  the  past  have  been  bitter 
and  stubborn.  But  the  fact  that  labor  has 
•merged  as  one  of  the  partners  in  American 
Industry  speaks  well  for  the  sound  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  griev- 
ances of  labor  in  the  past.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  how  deep  these  grievances  were  and 
how  they  were  ultimately  resolved  in  favor 
of  either  labor  or  management.  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  no  malice  in  the  heart  of  the 
lab<»lng  man,  nor  does  he  wish  that  man- 
agement be  penalized  for  what  he  regards  as 
unfairness  in  the  days  gone  by. 

However,  I  think  that  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  path  that  labor  had  to  follow 
In  striving  toward  its  goal  was  rough  and  at 
times  heartbreaking  before  it  attained  its 
place  in  the  sun. 

Precisely,  what  has  labor  sought  and  what 
Is  It  seeking?  Is  it  acquisition  of  great 
wealth?  Or  the  absorption  of  our  economic 
system?  Certainly  not  any  of  these.  The 
history  of  the  American  labor  movement  dis- 
sipates any  of  these  charges  that  the  weaker 
is  greedy  or  selfish. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  labor  movement 
Indicates  that  it  Is  creative  by  its  nature. 
It  abhors  anything  that  is  destructive  and 
welccxnes  that  which  is  constructive.  Labor 
la  a  very  essential  part  of  the  creative  proc- 
ess that  has  made  this  country  so  powerful 
and  great. 

What  has  labor  sought  for  its  work?  Un- 
less I  am  greatly  mistaken  it  has  only  asked 
in  return  an  opportunity  to  have  a  decent 
home,  lead  a  dignified  famUy  life,  give  its 
children  an  education,  and  contribute  to  the 
social  advancement  of  our  form  of  society. 
I  think  that  you  will  grant  me  that  labor 
for  no  unreasonable  compensation  and 


that  it  holds  out  Ha  aitns  to  all  mankind 
In  a  spirit  of  sincere  and  wholehearted  co- 
operation. Now  what  has  management  asked 
of  labor?  It  has  from  time  to  time  asked 
for  unqualified  willingness  of  labor  to  give 
full  productivity.  To  this  I  wish  to  regis- 
ter an  exception:  I  need  only  point  to  the 
period  covered  by  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  There  was  no  question  of  hours; 
there  was  no  discussion  about  the  rights  of 
labor;  there  was  no  debate  over  what  should 
be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done.  The 
simple  fact  remains  that  production  was 
more  than  quadrupled  because  the  man  in 
the  factory,  and  I  might  even  say  the  thou- 
sands of  women  at  his  side,  went  all  out  in 
their  determination  to  keep  a  steady  flow  to 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  American 
labor  movement  are  loyal  citizens  because 
they  appreciate  that  it  is  here  that  the 
voice  ot  labor  speaks  freely,  that  it  need 
not  fear  censorship,  that  its  right  will  not 
be  trampled  on  by  dictatorship,  that  It  will 
not  be  halted  by  any  particular  group  when 
it  seeks  to  carry  out  its  program.  Just  as 
business  has  organized  for  a  common  pur- 
pose through  chambers  of  commerce,  man- 
ufacturers' associations,  and  boards  of  trade, 
so  labor  felt  that  it,  too,  could  function 
better  through  associations  of  groups  or 
unions,  to  project  Its  ideas  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  worker.  There  can  be  no 
sound  argument  against  a  labor  union  be- 
c&vme  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  objec- 
tions to  the  organization  of  groups  of  a  par- 
ticular industry  or  Industry  in  general. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able obstacle  to  a  free  and  full  discussion 
of  differences  that  arise  from  time  to  time 
between  labor  and  management.  There  is 
no  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  if  men 
are  willing  to  talk  to  each  other  honestly 
and  sincerely  across  the  table  in  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  understanding. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  always  the 
ease.  I  recall  with  a  feeling  that  almost 
borders  on  agony  when  the  sweatshop  was 
one  of  the  symbols  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Those  were  the  days  when  men 
toiled  under  conditions  that  were  incred- 
ible, but  they  certainly  existed  and  for  years 
nothing  was  done  about  it.  I  remember 
when  young  girls  worked  in  shops  that  were 
■o  unsanitary  that  they  defy  description  and 
when  safety  conditions  were  such  that  human 
life  was  meaningless.  To  understand  this, 
all  we  need  to  do  is  recall  the  Infamous 
Triangle  Waist  fire,  when  scores  of  girls  met 
horrible  death  because  their  escape  from 
the  flames  was  barred  by  locked  doors  at 
the  exit.  It  was  not  so  Icmg  ago  that  child 
labor  was  a  very  conmion  thing  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  textile  mills  in  New  England 
and  those  in  the  Southi  children  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  9  and  10  worked  at  the  loom 
which  produced  millions  of  yards  of  cloth 
sold  all  over  the  world. 

Human  lives  were  not  treated  as  such. 
They  were  mere  commodities,  and  the  value 
that  was  placed  on  them  presented  the  same 
basis  of  calculation  that  was  used  for  iron 
and  steel  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that  Judge 
Elbert  Gary,  who  was  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  Insisted  that  the  indus- 
try must  be  maintained  on  a  two-shift  basis. 
He  insisted  that  the  industry  would  be 
ruined  if  any  other  working  schedule  were 
put  into  effect.  Stop  and  think  a  moment 
what  it  means  for  a  htunan  being  to  stand 
over  a  blazing-hot  blast  furnace  for  12 
straight  hours.  Sounds  inhuman,  doesn't 
it?  But  still  Judge  Gary  asso-ted  that  the 
two-shift  system  was  the  very  llfeblood  of 
the  steel  indiistry. 

It  took  many  years  and  many  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  labor  to  convince  Judge  Gary  and 
his  associate  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  that  his 
notion  of  how  human  beings  should  work 
was  not  <iuite  in  keeping  with  the  concepts 


of  decent  living.  The  Judge  was  finally  con- 
vinced, however,  when  the  two-shift  system 
was  ultimately  abolished  and  a  three-shift 
system  was  Inaugurated,  that  he  was  com- 
pletely in  error.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  with  its  three-shift  system,  grew  into 
the  greatest  producer  of  steel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  has  made  enormous  profits 
heca\is«  it  swerved  slowly  but  surely  from  the 
side  of  oppression  to  the  side  of  understand- 
ing and  decency. 

What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  Simply 
this,  that  in  the  word  of  the  old  maxim, 
"Labor  is  worthy  of  its  hire."  is  truer  than 
ever.  Let  us  not.  however,  make  the  mistake 
that  labor  is  a  commodity.  The  worker  is  a 
human  being  who  lives  and  loves  and  has 
children  and  seeks  a  small  share  of  the 
bounties  of  nature  which  are  so  plentiful  in 
this  country.  He  is  happy  with  his  lot  in 
life,  if  he  feels  that  his  employer  gives  him  a 
decent  and  honest  return  for  his  services. 

In  a  broad  sense,  we  are  all  workers.  Just 
as  we  are  all  children  of  God.  Whether  we 
stand  at  the  blast  furnace  in  the  steel  mill, 
or  at  the  cotton  loom,  or  sit  in  the'ofllce  at  a 
desk,  we  perform  a  service. 

All  of  \u  shovild  respect  the  dignity  of 
labor.  It  awakens  the  creative  impulses  in 
us.  It  gives  to  life  Itself  a  meaning  of  vital- 
ity— and  without  it  there  would  be  chaoe 
and  clvilizatibn  would  perish  from  the  earth. 
Labor  unions  are  nothing  more  than  an  artic« 
ulate  and  combined  expression  of  men  who 
labor  in  a  free  competatlve  system  to  secure 
certain  human  and  humane  rights  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  management 
has  come  to  the  realization  that  labor  is  a 
component  of  the  American  economic  system 
and  cannot  be  ignored,  but  must  be  treated 
with  reasonable  consideration.  The  strides 
that  have  been  made  since  the  Wagner  Act 
are  now  matters  of  record.  True,  there  had 
been  differences  of  opinion  and  no  doubt 
differences  will  arise  In  the  future,  but  thie 
is  one  of  the  healthy  signs  of  our  democracy. 
It  means,  above  all  things,  that  American 
Labor  is  not  required  to  be  mute.  It  can 
speak  its  mind  without  fear  at  a  purge  or  a 
concentration  camp.  It  can  proclaim  Its 
rights  from  the  housetops.  And  whether 
these  ideas  meet  approval  or  not,  vlgoroua 
voice  is  given  to  them,  so  that  all  may  hear 
and  read.  How  different  from  the  pceitlon 
of  labor  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R  and  their  satelUtea. 
In  this  eountry  we  have,  thank  God.  free 
labor  and  In  the  sphere  of  communism  thej 
have  slave  labor. 


EdMorial  GmmmI  m  tk  Snb^cct  of 
Scaator  Morse's  Coaunittec  Statas  ia 
tkeSeaata 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WATNE  MORSE 

or  oanoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  23.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  three  editorials  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  my  committee  status  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  is  an  editorial  entitled  "Senator 
MoRSB's  Ability  More  Valuable  Than  a 
Label,"  published  in  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
glnlan-Pilot;  the  second,  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Choice  Is  Ours."  published 
In  the  Citizen-Advertiser,  of  Auburn. 
N.  y.:  and  the  third,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Old  Guard  Victory."  published  In  the 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  January  9, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Vlrglnlan-PlIot] 

SxMAToa    Moasx's    Abixjtt    Mois    Valuablb 

TtUM  a  LsBiL 

The  bimtplng  of  Senator  Wsm  liaaam, 
of  Oregon,  from  major  Senate  committees 
because  he  left  the  B«)publican  Party  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign,  may  even- 
tually be  a  liabiUty  to  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

When  the  presidential  honeymoon  is  over, 
and  the  diips  are  down  on  some  basic  and 
critical  legislation.  Senator  Moasc  is  more 
likely  to  be  supporting  President  Eisenhower 
than  some  Republican  Senators  who  voted 
to  bounce  Senator  Moasz  from  poaitions  to 
which  his  seniority  entitles  him. 

On  foreign  policy  and  defense  matter*. 
Senator  Moass's  record  is  much  closer  to 
General  Elsenhower's  known  opinion  than 
some  others.  II  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion is  only  moderately  conservative  on  do- 
mestic policy.  Senator  MoxsCs  committee 
vote  against  the  die-hards  would  be  valuable 
to  the  President. 

Senator  Moan  WM  an  earty.  before-Chl- 
cago  supporter  of  General  Eisenhower.  But, 
during  the  general's  campaign,  he  became 
alarmed  over  some  of  the  general's  speeches, 
and  finally  renounced  his  Republican  Party 
atatus  entirely.  As  a  supporter  of  General 
Eisenhower,  we  disagreed  with  the  Senator's 
interpretation  of  the  campaign.  But  it 
ahoiUd  be  conceded  that  Senator  Moass 
showed  real  political  coiirage— a  word  that 
Is  often  used  very  loosely  in  political  afftOrs. 

There  are  two  clear  precedents  tor  con- 
tinuing Senator  Mobss's  committee  status. 
Probably  there  are  somo  precedents  against 
It.  More  probably,  the  Republican  Senate 
caucus  oould  have  decided  whichever  way 
It  chose.  It  choee  to  remove  the  independ- 
ent Senator  from  two  major  committees  and 
consign  him  to  committee  places  hardly 
worthy  of  a  freshman. 

'The  Virginian-Pilot  often  disagreee  with 
Senator  UomWm  positlona.  But  respect  Ls 
due  a  Senator  who  speaks  with  candor  and 
brings  a  well-trained  mind  to  the  subject 
matter.  WhUe  President  Elsenhower  is  so 
popular  that  it  is  poUtically  dangerous  for 
label -RepubUcans  to  appear  to  be  against 
him,  the  label  may  seem  very  important. 
But  when  the  going  becomes  hard,  as  it  will 
become  hard,  he  must  look  to  Senators  whoae 
concern  Is  less  with  a  label  and  more  with 
the  actual  contents.  Tlioee  include  not  only 
Senator  Moasz  but  some  Democratic  Sep- 
ators  who  voted  for  Mr.  Stevensoiu 

(Prom  the  Auburn  (N.  T.)  CltHsa- 

Advertiser) 

TRs  Croici  Is  Ottis 

We  would  take  firm  l£sue  with  an  editorial 
In  a  nearby  newspaper  which  expresses  the 
belief  that  Senator  Moasz,  of  Oregon,  the 
erstwhile  Republican  wlio  deserted  the  party 
to  support  Governor  Stevenson,  richly  de- 
serves the  role  of  outcast  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned. 

This  opinion,  we  must  admit.  Is  very  much 
in  tune  with  the  timen.  We  are  in  an  M-a 
of  conformity— an  era  in  which  independent 
thought  ia  regarded  as  cause  for  grave 
suspicion. 

But  let's  divorce  ourselves  for  the  moment, 
if  we  can.  from  natural  party  prejudices. 
I^U  U  necessary  if  Senator  Moass's  case  Is 
to  be  fairly  Judged. 

Forgetting  briefly  our  own  beliefs,  we  see 
Waths  Moasz  as  a  man  dissatisfied  with  his 
afllUatlon.  In  his  heart  he  finds  the  posi- 
tion of  hU  standard  beiuwr  imtenabie.  so  he 
«^«igns  and  switches  support  to  where  he 
"^reJy  believes  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Wouldn't  you  do  the  same? 


If  we  condemn  Senator  Moasc  fas  Indeed 
his  feUow  Senators  have  by  refusing  him 
important  committee  assignments)  we  most 
assuredly  put  the  damper  on  independent 
thotight.  We  very  realistically  post  a  sign 
saying:  "conform,  or  else."  There  becomes 
no  place  in  our  society  for  the  couraee  of  a 
conviction,  •b*  w  a 

We  do  not  honestly  think  this  Is  good  for 
America. 

If  we  were  to  embark  on  a  listing  of  states- 
men, the  name  of  the  late  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg  would  certainly  be  there.  Senator  Van- 
denberg's  political  history,  sketchily  told,  is 
that  he  supported  few  years  his  party's  isola- 
tionist line.  It  was  not  untU  weU  along 
in  his  lengthy  career  that  he  came  to  feel 
insularity  was  no  longer  suitable.  A  strong- 
minded  man.  he  did  not  cling  to  the  past 
and  Colonel  McCormlck  simply  because  the 
party  so  bid.  but  switched  to  a  considerably 
more  progressive  international  approach. 

Senator  Vandenberg's  independent  action 
caused  no  less  an  upheaval  among  the  faith- 
ful than  Senator  Mosses,  yet  time  proved 
the  Michigander's  forthrlghtness  sound,  and 
his  spirit  stood  out  as  a  pillar  of  strength 
both  for  the  Republican  Party  and  the  United 
Stotes. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  Arthur  Vandenberg's 
life  to  be  applied  here  and  now;  the  lesson 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  choice.  Are  we  to 
elect  leaders  who  follow,  or  leaders  who  lead? 
Somewhat  tritely  put.  do  we  want  men.  or 
mice? 

[rtom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
Old  GxTAzb  Victobt 

Senate :  Tatt's  victory  over  the  22  Senators 
who  waited  to  change  the  fiUbuster  rule 
demonstrates  again  what  has  long  been  clear. 

The  power  of  filibuster  is  kept  alive,  not  by 
the  southern  Democrats  who  rely  upon  it  to 
block  a  vote  on  civil  rights  legislation,  but  by 
a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  combina- 
tion with  southern  Democrats. 

The  RepubUcans  under  Tatt's  leadership 
are  the  senior  partners  in  this  combination. 
If  they  wanted  to  curb  the  filibuster,  they 
could  do  it  very  simply  by  Joining  the  north- 
em  Democrats  instead  of  the  South.  Sena- 
tor Tatt's  42  GOP  votes,  plus  the  22  in  favor 
of  a  rules  change,  add  up  to  64— an  absolute 
two- thirds. 

But  instead  of  mustering  two-thirds  to 
prevent  a  minority  from  abusing  the  privi- 
lege of  debate,  the  Republican  leadership 
chose  to  muster  more  than  two-thirds  to 
keep  the  power  of  filibuster  alive.  It  was 
strongly  aided  in  this  design  by  General 
Eisenhower's  decision  to  stay  out  of  the  fight, 
even  thoxigh  he  had  previously  promised  that 
he  would  make  known  to  the  Senate  his  own 
opposition  to  the  filibuster. 

The  present  Senate  rule,  which  the  Taft 
majority  fought  to  retain,  has  two  parts.  One 
part  requires  the  votes  of  64  Senators  to  close 
debate  on  measures  or  motions  before  it. 
Here  is  the  source  of  the  filibuster  power.  It 
is  so  dlfflcult  to  get  64  votes  together  that  a 
militant  minority  can  forestall  action  by 
talking  indefinitely. 

Yet  the  Taft  majority  does  not  insist  on  a 
64-vote  cloture  rtile  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
Both  Tatt  and  Senator  Jemnks.  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  say  they  would  sup- 
port cloture  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  at  any  one  time.  In  a  half-empty 
Chamber,  this  would  enable  fewer  than  a 
majority  ot  the  full  Senate  to  end  a  fili- 
buster. 

What  the  Taft  majority  really  fought  for, 
then,  was  the  second  part  of  the  present  rule, 
which  provides  that  debate  cannot  be  closed 
at  aU — not  even  by  64  votes — on  any  pro- 
posal to  change  the  nUes.  The  RepubUcans 
thus  have  helped  the  southern  Democrats  to 
preserve  what  amounts  to  a  veto  power  over 
the  rulea.  Thanks  to  this  favor  magnani- 
mously conferred  upon  them  by  Tait,  the 
southerners  will  now  be  able  to  fUlbuster  any 
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proposed  Uberalizatlon  of  the  rule.  Including 

The  roll  call  was  interesting.  Of  the  tiny 
band  of  five  Republicans  which  stood  against 
Taft,  three  were  prominent  preconvention 
supporters  ot  General  Eisenhower  (Dtnr.  of 
Pennsylvanlaj  HiafsaicKSON.  of  New  Jersey; 
Ivss,  of  New  York)  and  one  was  Kucim,,  of 
California,  Governor  Warren's  appointee  to 
succeed  Vice  President-elect  NncoN.  Among 
the  Democrats  who  opposed  the  filib^ter 
were  all  four  of  the  party's  new  Senators 
from  outside  the  South — Jackson,  of  W4ash- 
ington:  KnrNBDT.  of  Massachusetts;  Mans- 
rxKLD.  of  Montana;  and  Stminoton,  of  Mis- 
souri. This  State  can  gladly  note  that  its 
senior  Senator.  Thomas  C.  Hnmofcs,  Jr.,  also 
stood  against  the  flUbuster. 


Tke  Koreaa  Viewpoiat  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  ICISBOUai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953    I  ''^ 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1952,  His  ExceUency,  the 
Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang,  delivered  a 
most  timely,  informative,  and  inspiring 
address  before  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Republican  Cubs  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Because  Betty  Farrington,  the  wlf ^  of 
our  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  R.  Farrington.  was  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Re- 
publican Clubs,  and  because  Ambassador 
Yang  and  I  attended  Boston  University 
together  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  con- 
sidered it  a  great  privilege  and  high 
honor  to  attend  this  convention  imme- 
diately upon  my  return  from  Korea,  and 
to  have  the  rare  distinction  of  introduc- 
ing Dr.  Yang  to  so  many  of  my  fellow 
Missourlans  and  Republican  women  from 
all  parts  of  our  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  Korean  Ambassador's  ad- 
dress: , 

l^x  KoRKAN  VBWPonrr  Tooat 

(By  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang)  ' 

Mrs.  Farrington,  my  distinguished  class- 
mate and  friend  Congressman  Shost,  dele- 
gates, and  friends,  you  pay  the  embattled 
people  of  Korea  a  great  honor  by  inviting  me, 
their  servant,  to  address  you  here  today. 

These  are  times  of  deep  sorrow  for  many 
of  us.  They  also  are  times  of  dreadful  men- 
tal anxiety  for  all  of  us — all  of  us  who  re- 
main in  a  shrinking  free  world. 

Thousands  of  splendid  American  boys  lie 
buried  in  the  soil  of  Korea.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Korean  soldiers  have  suffered  the 
same  fate.  My  country  is  a  vast  chamel 
house  with  ruins  and  rubble  everywhere.  Z 
have  termed  It  a  "land  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying."  This  it  has  been  for  more  than  2 
years  now — 27  months  nearly,  to  be  precise. 

Now,  you  may  well  ask.  What  are  wel  up 
against  and  what  of  the  futtire? 

I  shall  try  to  answer  these  questions  and 
others  later,  but  first  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  that  my  career  as  a  diplomat  has  been 
relatively  short.  Diplomacy  dictates.  I  real- 
iae,  that,  as  an  ambassadorial  guest  of  the 
United  States,  I  must  at  all  times  be  non- 
partisan and  nonpoUtlcal  both  in  my  activ- 
ities and  remarks. 

But  even  above  any  Individual  Amerle4a1i  < 
poUtical'beUefs  there  is  a  higher  and  holier 
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are*  of  tbought  and  action.  It  li  Imme- 
diately obvious  to  a  stranger  In  yova  midst 
wbetber  or  not' a  political  caimtialgn  Is  In 
progress.  It  is  that  sense  of  dedication  with- 
in an  American's  heart  to  the  preservation 
at  the  Ideals  which  made  this  Nation  the 
wonderful  country  It  Is  and  the  even  more 
wonderful  Nation  all  of  us  confidently  expect 
It  to  be  In  the  future.  It  Is  a  dedication  and 
a  willingness  to  die.  tf  needs  be.  so  that  lib- 
erty. Justice,  and  human  dignity  shall,  with 
Ood's  help,  endtire  forever. 

Liberty  and  Justice  and  btunan  dignity 
are  in  grave  danger  today.  Not  alone  In 
Korea,  where  the  Issue  Is  Joined  on  the 
battlefield,  but  everywhere  else  In  the  free 
world,  for  If  the  enemy  succeeds  In  Korea 
he  will  have  sustained  only  a  slight  delay  In 
his  timetable  of  global  conquest. 

This,  my  dear  friends.  Is  the  basic  thing 
we  are  up  against.  We — all  of  vu  of  the 
free  world — are  confronted  by  a  cruel  and 
remorseless  force,  the  Soviet  colossus,  a  Jug- 
gernaut of  terror  and  tyranny,  which  Is  be- 
ing given  Its  first  test  run  In  my  country. 
There  we  stand,  our  fighting  men  and  yours, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations.    We  already  are  In  world  war  m. 

World  War  I  Is  a  distant  memory,  but  not 
to  those  whose  famUlet  were  bereft  of  loved 
ones.  World  War  n  Is  Just  behind  ua  with 
Its  stark  record  of  deaths  and  destruction. 

My  people  have  vivid  recollections  of  both. 
Japan,  a  Johnny-Come-Lately  in  World  War 
I.  J\ist  as  Soviet  Russia  was  a  Jdhnny-Ck>me- 
Lately  In  the  PaclfV:  In  World  War  n.  bled 
our  economy  white  In  both  conflicts. 

What  is,  hafqMnlng  to  Korea  now,  you 
know  and  the  Korean  people  know.  In  the 
past  27  months,  the  Communist  aggressor 
has  rang  up  on  his  grisly  "cash  register" 
2,000,000  Korean  casualties,  military  and 
civilian;  thousands  of  American  dead  as  well 
as  the  dead  of  other  United  Nations*  forces; 
10.000.000  Korean  homeless;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Korean  children  orphaned  or 
maimed;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  either  completely 
destro3red  or  rendered  virtually  uninhabi- 
table. 

I  want  you  to  ponder,  as  American  wc«nen, 
the  fact  that  more  American  blood  has  en- 
tered the  sou  of  Korea  than  any  other  spot 
In  the  world,  except  the  State  of  Virginia. 
where  your  armies  fought  against  one  an- 
other during  the  four  long  years  oX  your 
ClvU  War. 

And  In  oxu  relatively  small  and  compact 
peninsula  more  human  blood  has  been  shed 
In  the  past  a  years  than  in  any  other  com- 
parable place  on  earth. 

That's  why  I  repeat  we  already  are  engaged 
In  world  war  IIL 

Permit  me,  please,  at  this  point  to  give  you 
briefly  some  personal  background  because  I 
think  It  has  a  place  In  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you. 

Before  I  entered  this  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous profession  known  as  diplomacy  I  was 
active  for  many  years  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  as  well  as  an  obstetrician.  Most  of 
my  practice  In  this  blessed  country  and  In 
Hawaii  was  with  women.  And  you  know, 
I've  never  been  able  to  tell,  in  my  numerous 
consultations  with  hundreds  of  ladles  who 
have  come  to  see  me,  what  their  political 
affiliations  might  be.  My  diagnoses,  perhaps, 
were  incomplete.  But  my  only  interest  was 
that,  with  the  help  of  Ood  and  what  talents 
I  had  as  a  physician,  I  might  assist  them  in 
bringing  Into  this  world  good  s<xui  or  daugh- 
ters for  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
then,  as  now.  America  was  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed  everywhere,  and  we  Koreans  were 
a  sorely  oppressed  people  ynder  the  ruthless 
militaristic  rule  of  the  Japanese.  We  never 
lost  faith  in  you,  and  you  Justified  and  re- 
warded our  faith.  You  won,  single-handed 
and  alone,  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  re- 
stored our  freedom,  at  least  up  to  that  ter- 
rible and  unnatural  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
when  Korea  became  the  victim  of  sinister 


and  secret  diplomacy  and  our  land  was  di- 
vided artiflclally.  And  you  came  to  our  res- 
cue when  the  Busalan-insplred.  Busslan- 
eqiiipped,  and  Riissian-dlrected  invasion  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  began. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  and  every  other 
Korean  have  cause  to  have  and  to  possess 
forever  the  deepest  affection  for  the  United 
States  of  America? 

So.  standing  before  you  today,  I  feel  the 
least  I  can  do.  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
slightly  undiplomatic,  is  to  revert  to  my  old 
role  as  a  doctor  and  to  tell  you  the  truth 
as  I  see  it. 

"thore  are  three  coxirses  available  In  Korea 
today.     They  can  be  stated  very  simply; 

The  flrst  Is  to  win  the  war. 

The  second  Is  to  effect  a  truce. 

The  third  Is  to  withdraw  your  army,  your 
marines,  air  forces,  and  navy,  and  wash  your 
hands  of  the  entire  affair. 

There  they  are.    That's  the  triumvirate. 

Win,  tie,  or  withdraw. 

The  future  will  see  a  decision  based  on  any 
one  of  those  three  words — win.  tie,  or  with- 
draw.   The  futxire  cannot  be  otherwise. 

But  there  Is  a  question  which  runs  like 
a  festering  sore  up  and  down  the  length  of 
Korea,  and  the  questlod  is.  "Why,  and  for 
what?"  Our  people  know  why  they  are 
flghtlng,  but  they  are  bewildered  and  are 
becoming  embittered  as  they  wonder  whether 
their  allies  imderstand. 

Not  long  ago  the  great  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carried  a  story  from  the  chief  of 
Its  far-eastern  bureau.  He  went  about 
through  the  ruins  of  Seoul,  and  he  asked 
several  himdred  of  the  people  he  met  whether 
ihey  were  willing  to  see  the  war  end  with 
their  nation  still  divided  and  with  the  Com- 
munists left  in  control  of  the  north.  He 
reported  that  virtually  every  one  of  them 
rejected  this  kind  of  a  compromise  peace. 

Much  as  they  have  suffered,  and  much 
more  as  they  must  suffer  If  the  war  goes  on, 
they  were  virtually  unanimous  in  demanding 
that  the  flghtlng  continue  \intll  the  goal  of 
liberation  and  reunification  of  Korea  is  won. 
For  well  they  know  that  the  war  began  be- 
cause of  the  ill-advised  division  of  our  na- 
tion along  the  thirty-eighth  paraUel  line. 
And  equally  well  they  understand  that  un- 
less the  Communists  are  driven  out  and 
Korea  is  reunited  under  a  free  government 
of  Its  own  choice  there  can  be  no  security 
and  no  peace. 

The  message  I  wish  to  bring  to  you  here 
In  St.  Louts,  and  to  all  our  allies  in  free 
nations  all  around  the  world,  is  that  Com- 
munist aggression  must  be  defeated  and 
driven  back  before  o\ir  people  or  any  free 
people  anywhere  can  hope  to  have  a  future 
•  of  decency  and  peaceful  development.  When 
the  naked  force  of  ruthless  aggression  de- 
fies all  law  and  restraint,  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  is  with  determination  and  strength. 
Weakness,  vacillation,  compromise,  and  ap- 
peasement can  have  no  result  except  to  en- 
coxirage  still  further  aggression  and  lead  to 
eventiial  war  or  defeat.  It  is  easy  to  look 
into  recent  history  and  see  that  Japan  should 
have  been  driven  out  of  Manchuria,  Italy 
out  of  Ethiopia,  and  Germany  out  of  the 
Ruhr.  No  historian  now  quarrels  with  those 
conclusions.  We  question  such  facts  as  these 
only  when  the  need  for  a  bold  decision  con- 
fronts us  face  to  face  once  again. 

Our  people  in  Korea  have  been  hearing 
strange  talk  from  our  alUea.  We  bet  our 
lives  on  the  strength  and  re8<^utlon  of  Uie 
world-wide  democratic  alliance.  As  a  result 
our  Nation  has  been  battered  to  pieces  and 
ova  people  have  been  more  than  decimated. 
Yet  in  the  very  midst  of  our  ruins  and  while 
the  enemy  still  confronts  us  in  the  field  we 
hear  our  allies  saying  that  Xurope  is  im- 
portant— that  Europe  must  be  safeguarded 
from  any  possibility  of  attack — and  that 
compromise  and  retreat  in  Asia  is  a  price 
they  miist  be  willing  to  pay  to  avoid  taking 
any  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  launch 
an  attack  across  the  Eoropaan  plains. 

We  think  three  thlnsa. 


We  think  that  Asia — that  Korea — Is  im- 
portant, too.  We  think  that  if  Asia  Is  per- 
mitted to  fall  to  Communist  control  our 
people  will  have  been  betrayed  In  otir  hope 
that  the  free  worid  will  stand  by  us  as  we 
have  stood  with  our  western  Allies. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  Communist 
leadership  has  meant  what  it  has  said  when 
it  has  reiterated  again  and  again  that  the 
way  to  Paris  lies  through  Peiplng.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  loss  of  Asia  to  communism 
would  so  upset  the  world  balance  of  power 
that  resistance  of  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
Communist  control  will  ultimately  prove 
Impossible. 

And  finally,  we  believe  that  democracy  in- 
deed is  doomed  unless  it  stops  making  a 
distinction  between  the  Importance  of  the 
east  and  the  west.  The  democratic  creed 
has  appealed  to  us  precisely  because  its  great 
foundation  is  the  belief  In  the  equality  of 
man.  If  we  are  now  to  be  told  that  this 
creed  does  not  extend  broadly  eno\igh  to 
Include  the  billion  and  a  quarter  people  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  democracy  Is  proving  to  ba  A 
bright  and  attractive  mirage. 

Now  I  want  to  hasten  to  add  that  X  do 
not  feel  so  pessimistic  as  to  think  for  even 
one  moment  that  the  American  people  dis- 
agree with  any  of  those  three  conclusions  I 
have  Just  expressed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  your  will,  or  the  will  of  your  fellows,  to 
sacrifice  Korean  hopes  and  Korean  freedom 
in  any  fanciful  attempt  to  buy  Soviet  tolera- 
tion of  your  own  freedom. 

American  history  records  one  of  your  great 
statesmen  as  saying.  "Millions  for  defense  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

American  history  also  records  that  good 
will  Is  not  a  dollar  commodity.  It  can 
be  earned,  but  It  cannot  be  bought,  and. 
In  this  jconnectlon.  I  feel  I  mxist  tell  you 
that  many  Asiatic  natlonb  are  perplexed  by 
a  Pacific  pact  which,  up  to  now,  pointedly 
excludes  them.  Personally,  I  dont  think 
communism  can  be  fought  successfully  on 
a  social  register  basis.  We  are  either  in  this 
thing  all  together  or  we're  clay  pigeons  for 
the  Kremlin  to  pop  at  at  the  time  of  Its 
choosing. 

Bed  China,  for  example,  has  Just  Issued  an 
invitation  for  a  great  "peace"  conference  in 
Peiplng.  All  Asiatic  nations  have  been  In- 
vited. Of  course,  we  recognize  this  for  what 
it  is:  a  new  phase  of  the  Commie  propa- 
ganda campaign.  But  we  can  learn  from  the 
enemy,  I  feel,  and  I'd  like  to  see  an  all- 
Paclflc  conference,  in  Hawaii  or  San  Ran- 
Cisco,  to  which  all  antlcommunlstlc  nations 
would  be  Invited  to  Join  hands  Ih  a  collec- 
tive security  pact  against  the  common 
enemy.  Collective  security  sho\ild  flrst  of 
all  Insure  national  security. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  last  state- 
ment Just  a  trifle  more.  Collective  secxirlty 
is  xiseless  unless  It  insures  national  security. 
Of  what  good  would  any  regional  pact  be  if, 
when  war  came,  the  enemy  were  able  to  oc- 
cupy, for  example,  all  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River?  God  forbid 
that  this  ever  should  happen,  but  the  like- 
lihood of  Its  happening  would  be  diminished 
to  the  vanishing  point  were  all  of  the  anti- 
Communist  nations  linked  with  America  in 
America's  championship  of  freedom  and  de- 
cency. Another  great  phrase  which  an 
American  gave  to  his  fellow  countrymen  Is: 
"United  we  stand,  dlvidetf  we  fall."  It  is 
timely  today. 

Collective  security  flrst  was  Invoked  when 
the  Communists  attacked  my  country.  It 
still  holds  the  line  out  there  today. 

Yet.  when  more  than  a  year  ago  now.  the 
Riissians  let  out  a  peace  feeler,  I  think  the 
Xree  world  fell  for  it. 

The  interminable  talks  since  then.  In 
my  opinion,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
oi^on.  have  given  the  Reds  a  chance  to 
regroup  their  forcea.  Our  acceptance  of  the 
peace  feeler  saved  the  Reds  from  what  would 
have  been  a  miUtary  decision,  and  a  military 
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decision  traditionally  Is  victory  for  one  aide 
and  surrender  for  the  other. 

Even  If  a  truce  results,  and  T  doubt  if  one 
will.  It  will  be  the  nuwt  uneasy  truce  of  all 
time,  for  the  enemy,  regarding  himself,  as 
unbeaten,  will  strike  again  when  be  thinks 
he  has  a  more  propitious  moment. 

I  must  be  frank  and  tell  you  the  Kc«ean 
people  never  ttil  for  that  phoney  Russian 
dove  of  peace  and  no  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  welcome  peace  more  than 
the  Korean  people. 

But  when  they  heard  that  an  honorable 
peace  was  what  the  Russians  recommended. 
th«  Korean  people  simply  said:  "How  is  it 
powlble  to  arrive  at  an  honorable  peace  when 
you  are  dealing  with  dishonorable  people?" 

It  la  most  diflleult  for  any  reasonable 
human  being  to  try  to  bypass  the  possibility 
of  peace.  Particularly  Is  this  true  when  one 
addresses  a  meeting  of  women.  You  are  and 
you  represent  the  greatdst  force  in  the  world 
for  peace  because  you  are  the  chief  siif- 
fsrers  In  times  of  war.  You  suffer  emotion- 
ally far  more.  I  believe,  than  men  In  battle, 
because  you  have  brought  into  the  world  the 
men  who  are  at  the  battlefront.  and  you  are 
helpless  to  help  them  as  they  face  the  enemy. 
You  know,  far  better  than  men.  what  a  war 
economy  does  to  a  country — rising  prices, 
underfed  children,  fewer  educational  advan- 
tages, the  loss  of  freedoms. 

In  Korea  today  these  tragedies  are  com- 
pounded many  times.  My  people  ask  them- 
selves many  questions.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

"Weren't  we  the  first  people  with  fortltu,le 
enough  to  stand  up  and  fight  communism?" 
"Haven't  we  bought  time  through  the  death 
of  our  millions  and  the  destruction  of  our 
land  so  the  free  worid  might  arm  Itself 
against  the  one  and  only  enemyf  "Arent 
we  fighting  your  fight  as  much  ss  you  are 
fighting  ours?" 

My  friends,  when  a  person  wakes  up  In 
the  morning  in  Korea,  he  feels  that  today 
may  be  his  last  day  on  earth.  That's  the 
way  my  fellow  countrymen  have  been  waking 
up  for  the  past  27  months.  And  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  thenk — yes.  millions — 
it  has  been  the  last  day.  The  imminence  of 
death — sharp,  sudden,  man-made  death- 
does  one  of  two  things.  It  either  clarifies 
the  mind  to  an  extraordinary  degree  so  that 
one's  thoughts  are  quick,  accurate,  lucid,  or 
it  renders  the  mind  a  dull  and  aching  void, 
incapable  of  anything  except  the  certainty 
of  doom. 

Ths  grest  majority  of  my  people  face  the 
tutxire  xinafrald.  But  they  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  if  Korea  falls.  Japan  will  be  un- 
tenable. They  believe  a  Bed  jt^paax.  will  mean 
the  Communist  occupation  of  Alaska.  They 
believe  Russian  occupation  of  Alaska  will 
merely  be  the  prelude  to  a  Bed  Invasioa  of 
the  United  States. 

Gone  would  be  the  security  of  the  Pacific, 
which  your  brave  men  made  an  American 
lake,  worthy  of  its  beautiful  name,  and  world 
war  III.  which  we  are  flghtlng  now  in  Korea, 
would  be  world  war  IV  with  niln  and  devas- 
tation everywhere.  God  forbid.  There  Is  a 
way.  though,  how  this  may  be  avoided.  Z 
humbly  offer  you  a  prescription. 

Our  pitiful  little  Korean  Army,  bearing 
only  the  arms  of  a  constabulary,  was  over- 
whelmed by  Russian  tanks,  alrpower,  and 
heavy  artillery  when  the  Red  invasion  began 
in  June  of  1950.  But  it  fought  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  However,  when  your  soldiers 
arrived  they  didn't  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  Korean  GL  He  was  Just  another 
"gook."  a  term  applied  with  good-natured 
ridicule  and  a  trace  of  contempt. 

Well,  we've  been  through  the  crucible  since 
then  and  your  boys  don't  call  ours  "gooks" 
any  more.  They  have  a  new  term  for  them, 
a  term  of  admiration  for  their  soldleriy 
qualities.  It's  made  up  at  the  Initials  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea — ROK.  and  they  c^ 
our  Korean  boys  ths  "Bard  BOK«"  these 
days. 


We  have  a  flrst-claas,  battle-tested  flghtlng 
Korean  Army  today,  and  we  have  a  man- 
power reservoir  that  would  enable  \ib  to  put 
760,000  additional  men  under  arms  If  ws 
had  the  arms. 

Please  help  us  to  get  the  arms  snd  the 
training,  the  planes,  tanks,  artillery,  and 
other  equipment  that  play  such  a  vital  part 
In  modem  waricre.  Every  new  Korean  on 
the  batUefront  will  mean  one  less  American 
boy.  We  know  how  to  take  care  of  oxirselves. 
We  have  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  times 
without  number.  Our  soldiers  have  won  the 
highest  praise  from  your  American  com- 
manding officers  in  the  fleld.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, they  have  won  the  confidence,  the 
respect,  and  the  affection  of  your  heroic 
American  defenders  of  liberty.  OI  Joe  and 
"Hard  ROK"  Kim  are  brotheis-in-arms  in 
Korea  today. 

It  is  strange  that  destiny  has  placed  so 
much  of  America  today  in  our  ancient  ort- 
enUl  land.  Our  life  as  a  NaUon  ia  more 
than  43  centuries  old.  You,  the  American 
people,  will  have  to  wait  tmtll  the  turn  of 
the  next  century  before  you  attain  your  four 
hundredth  birthday.  Yet.  from  your  very 
beginning,  a  fierce  unquenchable  fiame  of 
freedom  flared  within  your  hearts  and  souls. 
It  has  never  diminished.  We  Koreans 
learned  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
from  you.  With  God's  help  and  your  help 
we  shall  prove  our  right  to  earn  It.  We  shall 
make  the  same  sacrifices  your  forefathers 
and  your  men  of  today  are  making  to  pre- 
serve it  and  onoe  we  poesess  it  I  pledge  you 
that  a  cry  for  liberty,  anywhers  in  the  world, 
will  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears  in  Korea.  Let 
my  last  words  be  few:  Give  us  guns,  mr*<\ 
save  your  sons. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oasooM 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  STAISS 

Friday,  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mrs.  Georgiana  O.  Ste- 
vens, has  written  two  short  articles  en- 
titled "What  United  States  Can  Do  in 
Middle  East."  These  suticles  have  ap- 
peared In  the  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 

{From  the  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  of  July  1, 
1952] 

What  Umtixd  Statxs  Cut  Do  in  Mnutu 
East — I 

(By  Georgiana  G.  Stevens) 

**There  Is  no  substitute  for  the  application 
of  work  and  local  enterprise  to  each  coun- 
try's own  resources.  Help  to  those  who 
have  the  will  to  help  themselves  should  be 
the  primary  policy  guiding  and  restraining 
the  desire  of  the  more  developed  areas  of  the 
WOTld  to  help  the  less  developed  lands."  So 
wrote  the  authors  of  the  so-called  Clapp  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey 
Mission  for  the  Middle  East  in  1949.  It  was 
on  this  basic  principle  of  helping  people  to 
help  themselves  that  the  United  States 
point  4  pgrogram  was  initiated  in  the  Middle 
East  in  1960.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett, 
point  4*8  flrst  director,  insisted  on  the 
need  of  requiring  local  governments  to  match 
American  funds  for  this  program.  The  Ben- 
sett  theory  was  that  only  collaborative  efforts 


between  these  governments  and  the  advisers 
furnished  by  the  Technical  Coopoatldn  Ad- 
ministration would  bring  the  tnereased  food 
production  and  distribution  necessary  to 
raise  Middle  Bast  living  standards. 

This  organic  approach  to  development.  In- 
volving persuasion  and  education  rathe^  than 
a  shock-troop  attack,  followed  and  expanded 
an  established  pattern  of  aid  In  the  Near 
East.  It  was  essentially  an  adaptation  of 
missionary  methods  of  teaching  and  demon- 
stration, which  had  operated  in  the  anea  for 
the  past  hundred  years.  The  latter-day  mis- 
sionaries of  point  4  would  simply  do  imder 
government  ausploee  and  on  a  wide  scale 
what  such  organisations  at  the  Near  East 
colleges  and  the  Near  East  Foundation  had 
started.  Thus,  working  on  the  theory  that 
economic  development  requires  social  revo- 
lution through  education,  point  4  adopted 
the  vUlage  welfare  and  agricultural  demon- 
stration of  the  Near  East  Foundation  as  its 
model  for  extensive  services  in  Iran  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  SimUarly,  by  way 
of  strengthening  the  administrative  services 
of  the  Arab  Govenaments,  point  4  has 
provided  fimds  for  the  American  University 
of  Beirut  to  develop  expanded  programs  of 
training  in  agriciilture,  engineering,  preven- 
tive medicine  and  public  adminlstnation. 
In  Jordan  an  extension  of  existing  faoUitles 
for  agricultural  training  is  being  made  pos- 
sible in  the  same  way. 

All  of  these  first  steps  In  the  TOA  program 
were  based  on  the  original  doctrine  which, 
stressed  equal  participation  by  Near  East 
governments  and  their  own  technldahs.  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  during  the 
last  year's  operations  that  in  order  to  make 
a  real  change  in  their  dlrtressed  and  anemic 
economies  such  countries  as  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  required  more  drastic  Intervention. 
Thus,  In  Jordan  some  half  million  Palestine 
Arab  refugees  who  moved  in  4  years  ago  have 
created  a  series  of  economic  crises  requiring 
first  aid.  As  a  result,  about  •4,000.000  of 
point  4  funds  have  been  allocated  for  capitid 
Investments  as  well  as  services  in  Jordan. 
This  fund,  together  with  the  counterpart 
funds  supplied  by  Jordan,  will  speed  the  de- 
velopment of  water  reeources  and  land  recla- 
mation and  Initiate  health  services  and  voca- 
tional training  under  the  giiidance  of  a  newly 
formed  Jordan  Development  Board.  Small 
Industries  will  be  encouraged  and  subsidised 
in  order  to  create  employment  opporttmltles. 

IfEW  TTPS  or  AID  i 

The  ema*gency  character  of  the  crisis  in 
Jordan  has,  in  fact,  called  for  shock  trsat- 
ment.  It  is  Important  to  realise,  however, 
that  these  transfusions  of  capital  now  flow- 
ing into  Jordan's  economy  represent  a  de- 
parture from  the  point  4  philosophy  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  type  of  economic  assist- 
ance in  the  Middle  East.  The  idea  of  giv- 
ing such  direct  economic  aid  followed  ths 
frustrating  experiences  of  American  tech- 
nicians in  trying  to  teach  new  agricultural 
skills  to  farmers  who  are  too  poor  to  afford 
modern  tools.  Moreover,  it  was  apparent 
that  Irrigation  and  land-reclamation  schemes 
to  make  the  desert  bloom  could  only  be 
achieved  by  outside  capital. 

In  order  to  help  eliminate  the  lag  between 
teaching  and  practice,  therefore,  proponents 
of  economic  aid  asked  from  Congress  and 
received  last  year  $160,000,000  for  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  the  Middle  East 
in  1951-52. 

Tht  subsequent  appointment  In  Novem- 
ber 1951  of  Edwin  A.  Locke  as  President  Tru- 
man's personal  representative  to  administer 
this  enlarged  program  signified  a  transforma- 
tion of  point  4  from  an  educational  and 
welfare  operation  into  one  Involving  the  sup- 
ply of  tractcns  and  tools  and  t:ie  imder- 
writlng  of  construction  projects.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  every  Near  Bast  gov- 
ernment which  had  up  to  that  time  been 
receptive  to  the  modest  offers  at  assistance 
from  TCA  should  raise  its  sights  In 
tion  of  finsnrial  aid  as  well. 
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The  ensuing  neceasity  for  Mr.  Locke's  office. 
of  cbooelng  among  local  projects  those  most 
likely  to  benefit  the  entire  population,  has 
meant  Inevitable  Involvement  in  Internal 
politics.  Under  existing  conditions  of  polit- 
ical distvirbance  In  the  Arab  countries  the 
struggle  of  those  in  power  to  xise  American 
aid  to  fortify  their  threatened  positions 
clashes  sharply  with  the  aims  of  a  large 
educated  minority  bent  on  reform  of  unequal 
tax  and  landholdlng  systems.  Hence  the 
choices  open  to  a  would-be  benefactor  na- 
tion are  (1)  to  help  those  in  power  remain 
there,  (2)  to  encoxirage  revolt  by  aiding  the 
reformers,  or  (3)  to  supervise  all  projects  un- 
dertaken with  American  funds.  A  fourth 
alternative,  advocated  by  the  point  4  piu-ists. 
Is  to  stick  to  f\mdamental  technical  educa- 
tion aiKl  welfare  services  and  avoid  economic 
and  political  entanglements.  This  school  of 
thought  maintains  that  lasting  results  will 
Aot  be  obtained  by  methods  of  artificial  res- 
piration and  that  the  unwise  distribution  of 
money  for  short-term  symbolic  improve- 
ments will  only  further  complicate  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Iranians  and 
the  Arabs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other. 

At  the  heart  of  this  problem  Is  the  issiie  of 
how  far  bilateral  aid  agreements  should  in- 
volve the  United  States  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  those  receiving  assistance.  Advo- 
cates of  short-term  measures  to  Improve 
local  conditions  In  a  country  such  as 
X«banon.  for  example,  are  impelled  by  the 
conviction  that  extreme  economic  weakness 
makes  that  country  Increasingly  vulnerable 
to  Con«nunist  propaganda.  They  are  willing 
to  risk  building  a  dam  or  two  In  the  hope 
that  such  construction  will  actually  benefit 
the  farmers  rather  than  the  few  industrial- 
ists. By  the  same  token  they  hope  that  the 
actual  benefits  will  outweigh  the  accusations 
of  Imperialism  directed  at  them  by  botb 
•upematlonalists  and  Communists. 

{ntMn  the  Foreign  Policy  BiUletln  of  July 
15.  1962] 

What  Umitsd  Statcs  Can  Do  xn  IjIidduc 
East — H 

''  (By  Oeorglana  O.  Stevens) 

While  debate  continues  among  Washing- 
ton policy  makers  as  to  how  the  United 
States  can  help  the  Middle  East,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  certain  factors  in  the  area's 
political  economy  which  limit  what  the 
United  States  can  reasonably  expect  to  ac- 
complish there.  The  first  premise  on  which 
any  foreign  aid  program  for  the  Arab  states 
must  operate  today  is  that  these  states  are 
all  In  varying  stages  of  revolution.  The 
current  revolts  arc  directed  against  their  own 
ruling  classes  and  slmxiltaneoiisly  against 
the  West. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  the  anU-Westem 
sentiment  in  Arab  countries  was  revealed  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
Paris  when  the  Arab-Asian  bloc  achieved  al- 
most consistent  solidarity  against  pffopoeals 
sponsored  by  the  United  States.  The  in- 
ternal revolutions  of  the  Arab  nations  take 
different  forms.  In  essence,  however,  they 
express  the  tensions  between  an  old  order 
based  on  Islamic  rules  of  conduct  in  simple 
pastoral  economies,  and  a  new  attempt  to 
adapt  to  a  modem  competitive  world  econ- 
omy by  reinterpreting  Islamic  doctrine  to 
fit  present-day  popular  needs. 

This  Internal  struggle  has  led  to  violence 
and  rule  by  decree  in  Iran  and  Egypt;  to  half 
a  dozen  coups,  ending  in  military  dictator- 
ship on  the  Kemalist  pattern  in  Syria;  and 
to  as  yet  unresolved  clashes  of  extremists  In 
Iraq  and  Lebanon.  Religious  communallsm 
plays  a  well-recognized  role  in  Lebanon, 
where  the  popiilation  is  almost  evenly  divided 
between  Suimi  Moslems  and  Christians;  and 
a  subtler  but  no  less  dangerous  role  in  Iraq 
where  the  Shi'a  Sect  is  Increasing  Its  funda- 
mentalist Influence  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  tolerant  Sunnis  now  in  control. 


In  coming  to  any  understanding  with  the 
governments  in  nations  whose  Internal  con- 
ditions are  in  flux  the  United  States  must 
also  face  the  fact  that  it  now  shares  with 
France  and  Britain  the  stigma  of  imperial- 
ism. American  postwar  policy  has  been  so 
predominantly  favorable  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  o\ir  two  western  allies  that  this 
country  has  inevitably  come  to  appear  to  the 
Arab-Asian  bloc  as  a  new  enemy  of  their 
aspirations  for  independence.  American  ac- 
tion on  the  side  of  law  aod  order  in  Iran  and 
Egypt  has  been  freely  interpreted  in  Arab 
countries  as  indicating  a  renewed  attempt 
by  the  west  to  obtain  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic toeholds  in  the  Middle  East.  However 
extreme  this  reaction  may  appear  from  the 
vantage  point  of  Washington,  it  indicates 
the  decline  of  faith  in  American  disinterest- 
edness and  good  will  which  comes  as  a  shock 
to  any  American  who  visits  the  Arab  states 
today.  Even  more  evident  is  the  traumatic 
effect  of  the  loss  of  Palestine.  It  is  clear 
here,  too,  that  American  public  opinion  has 
greatly  underestimated  the  depth  of  feeling 
among  the  Arabs  about  Palestine  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  United  States  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  Is  still  regarded  as  a  dis- 
astrous Arab  defeat.  This  obsession  colors 
Arab  thinking  to  such  an  extent  that  other- 
wise Intelligent  and  progressive  leaders  sug- 
gest that  the  real  objective  of  the  point  4 
program  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  improve 
territory  near  Israel  for  Israel's  eventual  ben- 
efit. At  the  same  time  Arab  leaders  resist 
any  resettlement  of  Arab  refugees  at  United 
Nations  expense,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  resettlement  is  also  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  Israel  to  expiuid. 

From  this  it  Is  plain  that  the  Arab  states 
are  engaged  in  quite  a  different  cold  war  from 
that  now  occupying  the  attention  of  western 
diplomats.  The  Arab  states  are  fighting  the 
vestiges  of  imperialism  and  the  intrusion  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel  with  such  fervor  that 
they  are  not  yet  aware  of  larger  threats  to 
their  independence.  These  twin  obsessions, 
plus  their  own  internal  tensions,  make  this 
an  extremely  inauspicious  moment  toe  the 
United  States  to  evolve  a  constructive  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Arab  nations  either 
in  the  economic  or  the  strategic  sphere. 
Given  this  situation,  what  can  the  United 
States  still  do  to  reestablish  good  relations 
with  the  Arab  East? 

TWO  poesau:  APPtOACRrs 
There  seem  to  be  two  possible  approaches 
left  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to 
American  citizens.  On  the  official  side,  it  is 
urgently  necessary  that  the  Arabs  become 
convinced  of  the  often  expressed  American 
policy  of  neutrality  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states.  One  way  to  demonstrate  real 
neutrality  would  be  to  reexamine  our  present 
policy  of  equating  1,000,000  Israelis  with  30,- 
000,000  Arabs  in  the  so-called  50-50  division 
of  American  aid  funds  to  the  area.  Another 
step  which  would  go  far  to  relieve  present 
tensions  on  both  sides  of  the  precarious  truce 
boundaries  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel 
would  be  to  guarantee  permanent  boundaries 
revised  along  the  lines  recommended  during 
the  last  4  years  by  the  U.  N.  Finally,  as  a 
st«p  toward  solving  the  proMem  of  MO.OOO 
Arab  refugees,  the  United  States  could  take 
a  more  positive  line  by  assuring  that  they 
receive  cash  compensation  for  their  lost  prop- 
erties, as  is  provided  in  existing  U.  N.  reso- 
lutions. With  this  much  accomplished  to  Its 
credit,  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  press  for  refugee  resettlement,  thus 
liquidating  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  peace 
In  the  Middle  Bast. 

Pending  such  positive  mesnuvs  to  prove 
our  disinterestedness,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
increase  the  volvune  of  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  activities  or  proffer  financial 
aid  without  strings  or  try  to  Induce  Arab 
governments  to  focus  their  attention  on 
wider  strategic  issues.  There  are,  however, 
areas  in  which  better  feeling  can  be  culti- 
vated toward  this  country.  For  example,  tha 


prestige  of  American  schools,  colleges,  and 
hospitals  in  the  Arab  nations  still  remains 
high,  extension  of  their  facilities  by  private 
rather  than  Government  funds  from  the 
United  States  could  greatly  help  to  fortify 
these  islands  of  good  will  in  a  sea  of  dis- 
content. Similarly,  American  donations  to 
scholarship  programs  for  the  study  of  Middle 
East  peoples  on  the  spot  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  Private  grants  to  Arab  in- 
stitutions to  build  up  much  needed  libraries 
and  scientific  laboratories  would  go  far  to 
rebuild  mutual  confidence. 

All  measures  such  as  these,  if  started  with- 
out undue  delay  or  public  stir,  would  still 
be  welcomed  and  understood  as  tokens  of 
genuine  concern  and  friendship.  Assistance 
from  private  sources  hss  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  free  from  the  stignaa  of  im- 
perialism. It  can  be  inconspicuous  and  far 
more  effective  than  official  grants-in-aid.  In 
the  present  strained  situation  such  aid  can- 
not come  too  quickly,  for  the  cleavage  be- 
tween Bast  and  West  is  dangerously  sharp 
in  this  vital  region. 


RepnbGcan  Lands  StefCBton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
V  or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

OF  nxnt ois 

ZN  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRESXNTATXVK8 

Tuesday.  January  13, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  xtend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Ascoko.  I  wish  to  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  Illinois  State  Reg- 
ister. I  feel  this  editorial  Is  typical  of 
the  many  expressions  of  people  all  over 
the  country  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

RSPUBLICAK   LaVOS    BTKVKNSOM 

Press  comments  upon  the  admlnistrstion 
of  Governor  Stevenson,  which  is  to  end  in 
a  few  hours,  are  very  favorable.  Republicans 
have  Joined  with  Democrats  in  friendly  i«- 
vlews  of  problems  which  the  Stevenson  ad- 
ministration faced,  and  of  the  courageoxis 
and  efficient  manner  In  which  they  were 
disposed  of. 

Characteristic  of  comments  by  the  Repub« 
llcan  and  Independent  press  is  an  editorial 
which  appeared  this  week  in  the  Republican 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  wlilch  supported 
President-elect  Elsenhower  In  the  recent 
campaign. 

After  contrasting  the  Stevenson  adminls« 
tratlon  with  that  of  his  predecessor — much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  wlUi 
adjectives  which  strike  fire,  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat epltomlaes  the  Stevenson  record  ••  fol- 
lows: 

"During  his  4  years  In  ofBce  he  led  the  fight 
to  modernise  Illinois*  government  and  anti- 
quated charter.  He  named  the  Schaefer 
Commission,  which  attempted  to  do  for  the 
State  what  the  Hoover  Commission  did  for 
the  Nation.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 61  of  the  bills  recommended  by  the 
commission  were  passed.  Under  the  Gover- 
nor's leadership,  the  first  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  submitted  to  the  voters. 
"Governor  Stevenson  proposed  and  won  ia 
the  assembly  increases  in  the  gasoline  tax 
and  truck  fees  to  rebuild  the  SUtes  roads. 
The  oleo  tax  was  repealed,  and  State  and 
local  employees  placed  under  social  security. 
Aid  to  public  school  education  and  to  mu- 
nleipalities  waa  Increased,  and  all  of  these 
things  were  done  with  a  bcOanced  budget 
and  without  raising  taxes. 

"Probably  never  before  in  the  State's  hU- 
tory  were  the  citlnns  kept  as  fully  Informed 
about  their  government  as  they  were  through 
the  Governor's  regular  reports  and  radio  ad- 
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S%  took  the  lead  in  donahding  bet- 
ter mine  safety  laws,  In  attacking  gambling 
and  vice,  and  when  there  was  evidence  of 
graft  in  his  administration,  he  acted  swiftly 
and  vigorously  to  stamp  it  out. 

"Illinois  was  fortunate  to  liave  liim  as  Its 
Governor,  and  the  Nation  is  the  better  for 
having  heard  his  campaign  addresses.  The 
Globe-Democrat  did  not  support  Governor 
Stevenson  in  the  campaign,  but  it  recognized 
bis  personal  integrity  and  his  talents  as  a 
public  servant,  and  respected  Mm  as  a  pa- 
triotic American. 

"Governor  Stevenson  has  eqtlalned  that 
his  future  plans  are  not  definite.  He  plans 
to  travel  and  he  will  be  avaUable  for  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  Democratic  Party,  but  he 
has  made  it  plain  he  will  not  make  regular 
talks  over  radio  and  television,  as  has  been 
suggested,  and  he  has.  in  his  own  words. 
*IM>  ambition  to  run  for  office  again.'  His 
statement,  which  we  think  is  sincere,  does 
not  mean,  of  coiuse.  that  he  will  retire  from 
pul>llc  Uf«.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Nation 
If  it  were  true.  America  needs  his  saving 
grace  of  humor  and  Ills  counsel.'* 
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Oaklaad  Post  Office  Awarded  New  Hifli 
Effidescy  Stendal' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  TBI  HOUBB  OF  REPRBSBNTATXVE8 

Tuesday,  January  13,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER-  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  years  ago,  December  16.  the 
Honorabla  Joseph  W.  Chaudet,  acting 
postmaster  at  Oakland.  Calif.,  exUered  on 
his  duties  in  that  important  station  of 
the  Post  OfQce  Department. 

During  this  2-year  period,  Mr.  Chaudet 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  an 
organizer,  a  leader,  a  director,  and  an 
Insplrer  of  men. 

The  Post  Office  inspection  service  has 
recently  given  the  Oakland  post  ofBce 
the  highest  rating  for  efficiency  in  its 
history — 96.6  percent.  The  morale  in 
the  Oakland  post  office  has  never  been 
higher  In  the  history  of  that  office  that 
recently  celebrated  its  centcnnlaL 

Joe  Chaudet  came  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  and  understands  men.  Be  knew 
how  to  deal  with  them  individually  and 
collectively.  He  abolished  all  forms  of 
favoritism  within  the  post  office  and 
treated  all  alike  irrespective  of  who  or 
what  they  were.  A  man  was  recognized 
for  his  ability  and  willingness  to  do  a 
Job  without  respect  to  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin,  and  in  a  cosmopolitan 
area  such  as  Oakland  where  many  racial 
groups  have  been  integrated  into  the 
Americau  scene  this  means  a  great  deal. 

Tlie  best  evidence  that  Joseph  Chaudet 
has  met  this  test  Is  the  fact  that  over 
1,160  employees  out  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred-odd  signed  a  commendation 
memorializing  Acting  Postmaster  Chau- 
det for  the  record  that  he  had  made  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  his  taking 
the  Job. 

I  include  in  these  remaite  a  oopiy  of 
that  commendation,  and  a  newspaper 
report  of  its  presentation: 

ComnanjATTow:  Hon.  Joscpr  W.  Cbavdr', 
AcTUfo  PosncAam.  OAKLAira.  Calit. 

Whereas  December  IB.  105%  marks  the 
second  anniversary  of  tlie  administration  as 


acting  postmaster  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Cliaudet. 
In  the  Qaldand  post  office;  and 

Whereas  during  this  period  of  time  Mr. 
Chaudet  has  indicated  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity to  conduct  this  office  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  postal  service;   and 

Whereas  during  this  same  jjerlod  of  time 
he  has  also  shown  his  deep  Interest  and 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  employees  of 
this  office;   and 

Whereas  his  able  leadership  m  these  two 
phases  of  operation  in  this  office  has  brought 
him  local.  State,  and  national  recognition: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  postal  employees 
of  the  Oakland  post  office,  commend  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Chaudet  on  his  second 
anniversary  as  acting  postmaster  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  His  willingness  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  various  postal  organizations  to 
discuss  and  settle  matters  affecting  the  serv- 
ice or  personnel  at  any  time  or  location. 

a.  His  foresight  on  matters  that  would 
cause  any  Inconvenience  to  the  service  and 
personnel,  such  as  the  change-over  from  the 
main  office  to  the  new  annex,  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another,  etc..  which  has  eliminated 
any  unnecessary  expense,  and  resulted  in  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  employees. 

3.  His  methods  of  considering  any  inter- 
ested enxployee  for  advancement  to  higher 
positions  in  the  service  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  Uie  type  of  employees  selected  for 
promotions. 

4.  His  untiring  efforts  to  improve  those 
conditions  that  definitely  influence  the 
mental  and  physical  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployees, such  as.  better  lighting,  more  and 
better  trucks,  larger  working  space,  and 
transportation  during  flood  conditions  at  the 
annex  office. 

5.  His  firm  conviction  that  moat  postal 
employees  are  Interested  in  good  postal  serv- 
ice and  should  be  counseled  and  considered 
on  matters  affecting  them  or  tlie  service. 

0.  He  has  been  commended  on  varloiis 
occasions  for  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  service  organizations  in  working  out 
the  problems  of  annual  leave,  handling  of 
arbitrary  assignments  on  the  clerical  side, 
compensatory  time,  swing  rooms,  acoom- 
modations,  such  as  vending  machines,  route 
bids,  mounted  carriers'  problems,  etc..  which 
has  greatly  improved  the  morale  of  this  oflloe. 

7.  The  Post  Office  inspection  service  has 
recently  given  the  Oakland  office  the  highest 
rating  for  efficiency  (96.6  percent)  in  its 
history,  proving  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  good  working  conditions  and  high  em- 
ployee morale  will  reflect  ia  better  and  more 
efBcient  postal  service;  and  be  it  further 

Xesolved,  That  this  commendation,  signed 
by  the  following  employees  of  the  OcJiland 
post  office,  be  presented  to  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Chaudet  In  behalf  of  the  employees  of  this 
ofllce,  as  an  indication  of  tlieir  appreciation 
of  his  humanitarian  conduct  of  the  office  ot 
postmaster  at  Oakland,  CaUf. 


0*gi.AWD  Post  Omca  AwAamn  New  Hub 
XmcncMCT  Stanoxmo 

A  committee  of  postal  workers  this  week 
called  on  Acting  Postmaster  Joseph  W. 
Chaudet  and  presented  him  with  a  com- 
xnecdatlon  signed  by  1,130  employees  of  the 
big  Federal  Institution. 

The  commendation  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  December  16  of  last  year  marked 
the  ending  of  the  second  year  at  Chaudet's 
administration. 

The  document  pointed  out  that  "the  Post- 
Offlce  inspection  servlee  has  recently  given 
the  Oakland  ofBce  the  highest  rating  for 
efficiency   (96.6  percent)    in  Its  history." 

Chaudet  was  particularly  commended  for 
the  foresight  he  showed  in  making  the 
change-over  of  functions  and  personnel  from 
the  main  office  to  the  new  annex. 

Careful  study  by  the  Acting  Postmaster  of 
lighting,  trucks,  woritlng  space,  and  trans- 


portation during  flood  conditions  at  the  new 
annex  were  mentioned  with  praise. 

Chaudet,  it  was  stated,  created  good  morale, 
among  the  workers  by  his  efforts  to  modern-^ 
Ize  and  Improve  conditions,  "proving  beyond" 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  good  working  condi- 
tions and  high  employee  morale  will  reflect 
In  better:  and  more  efficient  postal  service.* 

Chaudet,  former  business  manager  of  East 
Bay  Labor  Journal,  is  a  former  president  of 
Typographical  Local  86.  i 
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or  .  i         , 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE    i 

or  oascoif 
THE  SE3(ATB  OF  THE  UNITED  SI)ATE8 
Friday,  January  23,  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  ye&T 
ago  a  few  of  us  had  the  great  honor  of 
meeting  an  inspiring  young  man  who 
offered  new  hope  for  peace  and  stability 
within  the  world.  He  was  an  escapee 
from  Soviet  Russia  and  a  leader  of  an 
anti-Communist  underground.  He  gave 
a  plan  for  overturning  the  hated  Bol« 
sheviks.  This  plan  and  the  story  of  the 
young  man  have  been  written  by  ohe  of 
the  best  known  reporters  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Tris  Coffin,  in  the  January  issue  of  Red- 
book  magazine.  I  recommend  strongly 
that  every  Senator  read  this  stimulating 
article,  for  it  reports  on  a  plan  which 
should  be  considered.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  articlt 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REicx>KO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a|iicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rijcoao, 
as  follows :  i 

FaTTSBW   VD*    RBVOS.T  I 

(By  Tris  Coffin) 

CAN   THX    KITSSIAIfS    THBOW    OrT    TBS    TOkS    OT 
TBCia  COilMUNIST  MASTXBS7 "TZS,"  gATS  A 

TovMo  axruGsai;  wao  omcxs  tsu  bou  rujt 

The  moment  I  saw  him  standing  h&tlesa 
and  erect  at  the  bus  stop,  I  knew  this  waa 
Igor.  He  was  as  clean-cut  end  handsomie  as  a 
campus  athletic  hero  waiting  for  a  date  In  a 
florority-house  Uving  room.  He  had  tha 
broad  shoulders  and  easy  grace  of  a  halfback. 
His  short  black  hair  covored  a  weU-fonned 
bead. 

I  knew  him  by  bis  eyes.  They  reflected  a 
startling  maturity  in  a  kid  of  22 — and  a 
mystic  faith,  a  faith  that  revolution  will  free 
his  homeland,  which  is  Russia. 

Igor's  life  is  a  modem  Odyssey.  It  ln> 
dudes  a  hazardous  escape  from  Russi^,  life 
In  a  Nazi  slave-labor  camp,  experiences  in 
an  undergroimd.  two  attempts  to  murder 
liim.  And  all  this  is  Just  the  beginning,  tor 
Tgor,  and  this  ia  not  his  name,  is  k  key 
figure  In  an  anti-Bolshevik  undergiuund. 
Many  people  believe  that  some  day  hp  will 
lead  a  successful  revolt  inside  Rtissia. 

Igor  was  a  brief  and  impatient  visitor  in 
Washington,  where  he  came  to  study  the 
ways  of  tlie  free  world  and  to  preach  revolu- 
tion— that  Is,  revolution  inside  Rxissia.  His 
present  whereabouts  are  a  secret,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  he  is  actively  working  for  wbat 
he  calls  "the  liberation." 

l^veryone  who  met  Igor  in  Washington  was 
drawn  to  him  and  his  ideas.  Senator  Wati« 
Mossz,  the  dynamic  Oregon  Republican  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  member,  is  con- 
vinced that  Igor  has  an  answer  to  the  di- 
lemma of  the  free  world — how  to  break  the 
chains  of  Soviet  aggressiveness  without  war. 
So  the  Senator  opened  doors  to  the  offices  at 
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the   GoTcmment'B  top  policy   makers   and 
pushed  Igor  inside. 

A  close  ];>er8onaI  friend  of  the  President 
l^ear«|  the  young  man  for  half  an  hour  and 
vas  so  Impressed  that  she  announced  dra- 
matically her  "duty  to  mankind"  demanded 
she  take  him  to  the  President.  Senator 
BiCRAKD  RnsscLi.,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  described  Igor  as  "a  very 
brilliant  yoimg  man."  The  late  Senator 
Brlen  McMahon,  then  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  remarked  that 
Igor's  plans  have  "great  promise." 

Even  the  most  tough  and  skeptical  fell 
unde^  this  spell — like  the  general  who  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  see  Igor  for  a  few  min- 
utes. It  was  plain  from  the  general's  brusque 
tones  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  young 
man's  idea.  But  it  is  hard  to  resist  Igor's 
deep  and  earnest  voice.  (He  sotinds  like 
movie  actor  Paul  Lukas.  the  faintly  exotic 
accent  and  the  measured  word.) 

So  the  general  listened  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Igor  told  how  revolt  might  be  built 
around  the  Russian  youth.  He  described 
restless  and  unhappy  young  people  with  no 
outlet  for  their  dreams  and  hopes,  bitterly 
disillusioned  war  veterans,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Russians  roaming  the  Soviet 
tn  gangs. 

When  Igor  finished,  the  general  said  not 
unkindly,  "Do  you  mean  to  advocate  over- 
throw of  the  Soviet  regime?" 
"Yes,  slr.- 

"Have  you  read  all  cf  Lenin's  works?" 
Igor  was   puzzled   and   said   hesitatingly, 
liost  of  them,  but  not  all,  sir." 

The  general  spoke  with  finality  of  a  man 
slamming  shut  the  door,  "If  you  had  read 
all  of  Lenin,  you  would  know  revolt  is  im- 
possible in  Rvissia." 

Igor  was  startled  by  this  bluntness,  and 
be  showed  It.    Then  his  eyes  lit  up. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  His  deep 
voice  pleaded.  "But,  sir,  I  know  my  own 
people." 

His  faith  filled  the  room. 
I  met  Igor  through  one  of  Washington's 
really  reliable  experts  on  communism.  I 
asked  him  if  he  knew  of  anyone  willing  to 
give  his  life  fighting  communism,  who  wasn'^ 
merely  looking  for  a  piece  of  headline. 

He  replied,  "There's  Igor.  But  be  careful 
not  to  expose  his  identity.  He  is  too  val- 
uable." 

We  were  to  meet  at  the  bus  stop.  Igor 
was  not  looking  for  me.  but  stood  staring 
into  the  sunset.  He  told  me  later  he  was 
occasionally  homesick  when  he  saw  a  sunset 
or  a  llmitlefls,  star-filled  heaven. 

He  shook  my  hand  firmly  and  said.  "It 
Is  a  great  honor,  sir,  to  meet  one  who  be- 
lieves so  greatly  In  democracy  that  he  is 
Interested  in  the  Russian  people."  The  words 
were  awkward  but  had  a  certain  dignity 
when  he  spoke  them.  Igor  talks  a  mixture 
of  formal  English  and  occasional  slang. 

I  told  Igor  most  Americans  would  want  to 
know  whether  revolution  was  possible  in 
Russia. 

He  said  firmly,  "Revolt  (he  pronounced  It 
•rewolf)  is  absolutely  possible,  if  there  Is 
help  from  outside." 

Igor  made  It  quite  clear  he  regarded  revo- 
lution as  an  exact  science  requiring  inten- 
sive study  and  training.  My  education  on 
the  antl-Bolshevlk  revolution  took  place  over 
a  period  of  several  weeks. 

The  first  essential,  he  Instructed  me.  Is  a 
mass  base  of  discontent.  Igor  testified, 
"Most  Russians,  perhaps  as  high  as  80  or  90 
percent,  hate  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  sys- 
tem. Every  family  has  lost  at  least  one  mem- 
ber in  war  or  in  the  purges.  Life  Is  very 
dreary,  and  there  is  no  hope  any  more  that  it 
will  Improve." 

I  mentioned  that  many  American  officials. 
Including  some  with  Moscow  experience,  did 
not  believe  revolt  was  possible.  They  fig- 
ured that  in  a  mysterious,  oriental  way  the 
Soviet  citizen  somehow  enjoyed  tyranny. 

He  replied  In  disgust.  "That  is  sUly.  No 
one  likes  slavery.     These  officials  of  yours 


see  life  In  Russia  from  the  window  of  the 
American  Embassy.  They  dont  know  how 
we  feel,  and  you  don't  think  we  would  dare 
speak  to  them,  do  you?" 

Igor  added  excitedly,  "What  do  they  want 
tis  to  do?  Throw  a  bomb  at  the  Kremlin? 
That  would  Just  mean  thousands  of  innocent 
people  killed  or  sent  to  Siberia  in  a  mass 
purge.  We  mxist  organize  quietly  for  the 
right  time." 

The  second  necessity  for  successful  revolu- 
tion, Igor  pointed  out.  Is  a  large  group  of 
men  who  are  bitter  and  unafraid — "the  sol- 
diers of  revolt."  These  are  the  young  people 
of  Rxissla.    He  explained: 

"Kids  like  to  dream  of  what  they  will  be 
when  they  grow  up — pilots  or  scientists  or 
mechanics.  They  are  sensitive  about  the 
future.  But  dreams  are  short  in  Russia. 
When  you  are  14,  yoxir  future  Is  decided  and 
you  are  sent  to  a  trade  school  or  camp.  You 
are  not  asked.  You  are  designated  as  a  sea- 
man or  factory  worker  or  farm  laborer.  You 
cannot  change." 

Life  in  this  training  period  Is  strict,  with 
no  time,  as  Igor  said,  "to  kick  balls  and  have 
fun."    This  is  the  first  period  of  revolt. 

Many  boys  run  away  and  go  home.  Their 
fearful  parents  return  them  to  the  camps. 
Igor  remarked,  "Those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  run  away  the  second  time  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  going  home.  They  steal  or 
forge  false  papers  and  Join  gangs  that  roam 
Russia  like  wolves  In  a  pack." 

He  regards  the  young  World  War  11  vet- 
erans as  the  most  consplcuo\is  malcontents. 
Igor  has  interviewed  hundreds  who  deserted 
from  the  Red  army  in  Germany.  These 
veterans  saw  a  better  life  outside  Russia  and 
liked  it.  They  were, promised  great  favors 
for  war  service,  but  returned  to  repression 
and  drudgery.  Thousands  left  collective 
farms  and  factories  and  fell  into  gangs. 
Soviet  prison  camps  are  full  of  them. 

In  fact.  Igor  maintains,  so  many  men  have 
deserted  their  Jobs,  been  killed  or  lamed  by 
war,  been  put  in  prison  or  taken  'tor  the 
armed  services,  that  the  ratio  of  men  to 
women  on  collective  farms  is  IS  to  100. 

He  tells  the  story  of  one  Red  army  de- 
•erter — a  major — he  interviewed  In  Munich. 
Life  is  not  pleasant  for  a  refugee  in  Western 
Germany,  and  the  Russian  major  said  so 
quite  frankly.  He  remarked.  "I  had  better 
quarters  In  the  East.  My  rations  were  much 
better.    I  had  a  car  to  take  me  every  place." 

A  little  exasperated.  Igor  asked,  "What  did 
you  leave  for?     Why  don't  you  go  back?" 

The  major  smiled  and  said.  "Freedom.  I 
enjoy  more  than  all  my  food  and  comforts 
the  opportunity  to  talk  this  way." 

The  hard  core  of  revolution.  Igor  told  me. 
is  the  undergrounds.  There  are  five  major 
undergrounds  and  himdreds  of  small  village, 
factory,  or  cooperative  farm  units  with  no 
central  affiliation.  Their  members  were  re- 
cnilted  mainly  from  Red  army  troops  on 
occupation  duty  outside  of  Russia.  Igor  will 
not  even  hint  how  far  the  undergrounds 
reach  upward  into  the  Red  amry.  but  it  is 
no  secret  that  Stalin  fears  strong  men  in 
the  higher  echelons  and  keeps  rotating  gen- 
erals in  and  out  of  command.  Marshal 
Zhukov,  the  great  war  hero,  was  pushed  Into 
obscurity  for  fear  his  immense  jxipularity 
would  be  turned  against  the  Kremlin. 

The  third  Ingredient  of  revolt,  Igor  said. 
Is  hope.  He  explained,  "Hate  is  not  enough 
to  drive  away  fear  and  get  people  to  act. 
They  must  have  hope  that  life  will  be  bet- 
ter. But  the  average  Russian  knows  no  bet- 
ter life.  The  Voice  of  America  can  preach  a 
better  life  and  make  democracy  a  rallying 
cry  for  revolution." 

He  emphasized  that  the  fourth  essential 
la  trained  organizers.  They  cannot  be 
trained  in  Russia  becaxise  of  the  danger  of 
exposure  to  the  secret  police.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  experienced  teachers  and  will- 
ing pupils  among  the  defectors  and  refxigees 
scatteref*  throughout  Western  Germany  and 
the  Americas.  Por  teachers,  there  are  vet- 
erans of  the  highest  Soviet  sabotage  and 


infiltration  schools.  The  students  would  b« 
yoxing  men  like  Igor  who  are  wasting  their 
years  In  dlsplaced-persons  camps.  All  they 
need  now,  according  to  Igor,  is  a  few  tools, 
a  place  to  live  and  work  together  undis- 
turbed, and  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The 
graduates  of  such  schooling  would  go  back 
to  Russia  trained  in  communications,  sub- 
version, infiltration,  riot  tactics,  sabotage,  use 
of  small  arms  and — ^most  importantly — lead- 
ership. 

"How  will  revolution  come?"    I  asked. 

Igor  replied.  "That  depends  on  America. 
With  your  help,  it  can  come  very  soon. 
Without  it — "  He  gave  his  shoulders  a  de- 
spairing shrug.  "The  whole  world  may  b« 
chained  by  then." 

The  mood  did  not  hang  on  him  long,  and 
he  continued  briskly.  "If  there  is  war,  the 
revolution  will  come  quickly,  and  the  war 
will  not  last  long." 

He  proposes  that  the  Western  powers  or> 
ganlze  the  thousands  of  Russian  defectors 
into  an  unofficial  liberation  army.  Special 
units  would  organize  desertions  in  Red  army 
occupation  troops. 

Igor  said  enthusiastically,  "When  war 
comes,  let  us  serve  in  the  front  Unes  with 
loud-speakers.  Companies  and  divisions 
and  whole  armies  would  desert  to  Join  us  In 
the  liberation  of  Russia.  At  each  fresh  con- 
tact, new  forces  would  come  over.  We  would 
keep  on  until  we  reached  Moscow  and  the 
revolution  was  complete." 

I  argued,  "But  suppose  there  Isnt  war. 
America  does  not  seek  war." 

He  replied  matter  of  factly,  "Whether  you 
want  it  or  not,  war  will  come.  Every  Rus- 
sian knows  the  Bolsheviks  are  preparing  for 
It.  They  wUl  start  the  war  as  soon  as  they 
feel  secure  in  armaments." 

But  at  my  insistence,  Igor  outlined  how 
revolt  might  come  without  wv. 

"There  would  first  be  an  Incident  in 
Siberia  at  an  isolated  place  away  from  large 
police  or  army  concentrations.  The  under^ 
ground  would  seize  radio  stations  and  an- 
nounce the  revolution  had  begun.  They 
and  radios  outside  Russia  would  bombard 
the  Soviet  Union  with  bulletins  and  alogaiM 
from  the  revolutionary  committee.  It  is  im« 
portant  that  the  revolutionaries  in  one  part 
of  Russia  know  how  the  fighting  is  going 
in  other  parts. 

•"There  must  be  incidents  and  riots  and 
sabotage  of  rails  and  arsenals  to  keep  the 
police  occupied.  Underground  agents  woxild 
come  out  into  the  open  in  army  barracks, 
farms,  factories,  and  penal  camps.  I  am 
sure  many  officers  would  turn  their  units 
over  to  the  liberation.  Also,  armed  guerrilla 
units  would  enter  Russia  from  border  states 
and  by  parachute." 

He  added  gravely.  "You  undersUnd  this 
is  possible  only  if  we  have  organisers  and 
propaganda  help  from  the  outside." 

Igor's  own  life  U  the  best  evidence  that 
his  ideas  are  not  Just  some  fantastic  dream. 

He  grew  up  in  a  town  on  the  Don  River. 
He  never  knew  his  father,  a  former  Coesack 
officer,  who  was  executed  in  1837.  His  mother 
was  a  nurse.  His  first  doubts  about  tha 
Russian  system  arose  from  the  startling  dif- 
ference between  the  idealism  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  indoctrination  and  the  harsh 
reality.  He  supposed  for  many  years  that 
this  was  the  result  of  some  terrible  local 
maladministration  that  eventually  would  b« 
corrected  by  the  righteous  god  in  the  Krem- 
lin. 

But  when  he  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  Igor 
had  a  shaking  experience.  POr  a  week  the 
class  reverently  studied  the  life  of  one  Polit- 
buro member.  He  became  the  youngsters' 
idol.  But  a  few  days  later,  the  teacher  an- 
nounced. "Children,  turn  to  page  26.  Tear  it 
out  and  put  it  on  the  fire." 

The  hero  had  been  liquidated. 

When  Igor  was  12.  German  and  satellite 
armies  laid  siege  to  Rostov.  The  city  was  a 
gateway  to  the  mineral  riches  of  the  south 
and  a  major  Nazi  objective. 
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Before  the  Red  army  evacuated.  It  system- 
atically destroyed  all  food  supplies.  Igor 
explained,  "The  Bolsheviks  were  afraid  the 
Germans  would  feed  us.  and  win  our  friend- 
ship." 

"When  the  German  Army  entered  Rostor,** 
he  told  me,  "there  was  a  great  celebration. 
It  was  like — "  He  hunted  for  a  comparison 
and  smiled.  'It  was  like  the  parade  for 
a«iMral  MacArtbur  in  New  York.  People 
stood  in  the  streets  waving  and  crying  greet- 
ings. We  thought  they  were  o\ir  liberators." 
(A  United  States  diplomat  stationed  In  Mos- 
cow early  In  the  war  told  me  the  Muscovites 
so  resented  lend-lease  arms  to  the  regime  that 
Embassy  cars  were  stoned  when  they  flew 
the  American  flag.  His  explanation  was  "The 
Russians  then  looked  on  the  Nazis  as  libera- 
tors.") 

Igor  went  on  with  his  stcny:  ""The  Germans 
didn't  understand.  In  one  square  In  Rostov 
they  made  everyone  line  up  In  the  street. 
They  shot  them  with  machine  guns.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  touch  the  dying  or  dead  for 
a  days.    I  saw  this." 

He  remarked  bitterly.  "Instead  of  libera- 
tors, we  had  more  to  hate." 

During  the  period  of  enemy  occupation, 
a  Rumanian  colonel,  an  Old  World  intellec- 
tual and  aristocrat,  lived  in  Igor's  hoxise. 
When  the  tide  of  war  turned  in  IMS.  the 
colonel  took  Igor  west  with  him  in  his  car. 
Igor's  mother  left  on  a  train  weeks  before  the 
withdrawal,  and  they  were  to  meet  on  the 
Rumanian  border. 

Igor  said  sadly.  "It  was  terrible  when  the 
Germans  and  their  allies  moved  out.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  followed  them  out  of  town 
and  begged  to  be  taken  away.  Some  threw 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  trucks,  and 
yet.  some  of  your  people  say  we  are  satisfied 
with  commimism." 

After  2  months'  separation  and  more  than 
500  miles  of  flight.  Igor  was  reimited  with 
his  mother.  This  was  a  blessed  moment,  for 
he  holds  her  in  high  regard  and  is  extremely 
fond  of  her. 

Igor  and  his  mother  were  guests  of  the 
colonel's  family  in  Rumania.  Then  they  had 
to  push  westward  again  when  Russia,  thanks 
to  United  States  materiel,  began  its  victori- 
oiu  march  through  the  Balkans.  Igor's  route 
roughly  followed  the  Danube  River  from 
southeastern  Rumania  south  and  west,  and 
then  north  to  the  rugged  Transylvanian  Alps 
and  Hungary.  He  arose  at  4  a.  m.  after  sleep- 
ing under  straw  in  a  horse-drawn  cart.  He 
led  the  horses  by  day  and  stole  or  traded  for 
food  at  night. 

They  were  hunted  wanderers  In  Hungary 
for  15  days  before  they  were  caught  in  a 
mass  roundup  of  slave  labor  by  the  Nazis. 

The  Germans  shipped  their  slaves.  50  to 
a  freight  car  losually  reserved  for  horses,  all 
the  way  to  Nuremberg.  The  meandering  trip 
north  through  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland  and  west  to  Germany  took  a 
month.  Then  they  were  sent  to  a  slave- 
labor  camp.  Igor  was  put  to  work  loading 
trucks.  His  mother  scrubbed  floors.  I  have 
seen  photographs  of  them  from  the  prison 
files.  Igor  was  lean  and  bitter,  and  his 
mother  seemed  much  older  than  she  does 
today. 

Dxirlng  my  many  conversations  with  Igor, 
he  showed  personal  anger  only  once.  That 
was  when  he  discussed  life  in  the  Nazi  camp. 
His  face  fiushed,  and  he  said  in  a  choked 
voice.  "I'U  catch  up  with  that  camp  direct<H- 
one  day  and  have  it  out  with  her.  She 
starved  us  and  turned  her  big  dog  on  us  for 
sport.  She  hit  the  glrU  in  the  face  with 
her  whip."  He  added  with  a  sarcastic  satis- 
faction. "She  is  now  a  big  Communist." 

The  most  terrifying  and  decisive  period  in 
Igor's  life  was  between  V-B  Day  and  1948. 
The  war  was  over.  The  Nazis'  slaves  were 
liberated.  Yet  they  were  not  free  I  Rus- 
sian refxigees  and  deserters  In  the  western 
Bones  were  t\imed  o^er  to  Soviet  authorities, 
many  of  them  forcibly.  Igor  tells  of  an 
American  major  who  prowled  for  Russian 
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refugees  with  a  machine  gun  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  Soviet  secret  poUce. 

Igor  assumed  a  Rumanian  alias.  He  spoke 
RumanUn,  German,  Hungarian  and  Rus- 
sian well,  although  he  had  had  no  formal 
education  since  he  was  12. 

UNRRA  (the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration)  hovised  the 
Slavs  in  an  old  Nazi  slave -labor  barracks. 
Igor's  home  had  no  kitchens,  heat  or  eating 
utensils.  There  were  Jagged  holes  in  the 
wooden  sides. 

During  this  bitter  period  Igor  had  a  xiar- 
row  escape  from  a  Soviet  agent,  a  small,  dark, 
sxisplclous  fellow  who  was  allowed  to  roam 
the  camp  In  search  of  Russians. 

Igor  told  me,  "He  knew  I  was  not  a  Ru- 
manian. He  came  to  my  table  and  tried 
to  get  me  to  talk.  I  was  quiet.  I  followed 
him  outside  and  took  his  arm  and  bent  It 
behind  his  back.  I  told  him,  'You  get  out 
of  here  or  I'U  twist  yoiu-  neck  like  this  arm,'  " 
He  got  out. 

I  aaked  Igor  what  he  thought  about  those 
days.  He  said.  "During  the  war,  you  do  not 
think.  You  are  like  an  animal.  You  react 
to  orders  and  simple  wants.  But  suddenly 
the  war  was  over.  I  was  16  and  had  nothing 
to  live  for.  I  had  no  education  ot  hope.  I 
said,  'To  hell  with  everything.' " 

He  lived  with  this  mood  a  year  and  then, 
he  related.  "I  woke  up.  Two  men  helped 
me.  One  had  been  a  captain  of  Intelligenoe 
in  the  Bed  army.  He  taught  me  that  no 
matter  how  big  a  mess  there  is.  you  can  al- 
ways do  something  about  It.  I  began  to 
study  and  try  to  get  ahead." 

Igor  succeed  brilllahtly.  When  he  was  18, 
he  was  the  duty  officer  of  a  camp,  supervising 
6.000  refugees,  with  120  employees  under  him. 
He  interviewed,  cheeked  for  seciuity,  and 
placed  the  people  streaming  across  the 
border. 

He  went  on  with  his  story:  "The  other  man 
was  the  finest  person  I  know.  He  was  a 
father  and  teacher  to  me.  He  had  been  a 
professor,  the  chairman  of  an  academy  in 
Russia.  He  was  the  leader  of  an  imder- 
ground." 

The  professor  sharpened  Igor's  dull  hate 
Into  bright  hope  and  faith. 

And  Igor  was  selected  for  leadership.  He 
saw  impoverished  refugees  give  their  scant 
earnings  for  underground  activities.  Others 
bound  their  feet  In  rags  and  walked  through 
the  snows  to  the  eastern  zone  to  distribute 
leaflets.  Igor  sat  in  on  the  councils  of  the 
underground  and  was  given  delicate  assign- 
ments. 

Twice,  German  Communists  tried  to  mur- 
der him.  His  camp  was  at  the  end  of  a 
streetcar  ride  and  acroes  a  lonely  field.  Igor 
noticed  two  men  on  the  streetcar  watching 
him  closely.  He  moved  to  the  rear  platform 
to  see  if  they  would  follow  him.  They  did. 
Both  were  armed. 

Igor  made  a  quick  decision.  As  the  car 
rounded  a  comer,  he  Jumped  off  with  the 
two  men  in  pursuit.  Luckily  there  was  a 
crowd  near  the  comer  and  Igor  disappeared 
into  it.  The  Commxmlsts  did  not  dare  fire 
into  the  crowd. 

The  next  time  he  was  making  a  night  in- 
spection as  duty  officer  at  the  camp.  Two 
big  stones  were  thrown  at  his  head  from  a 
short  distance  over  the  fence. 

Both  Igor  and  his  friends  thought  he  was 
getting  too  "hot"  and  should  get  out  of  Ger- 
many. The  professor  believed  Igor  should, 
if  possible,  go  to  the  United  States  for  formal 
training  and  first-hand  views  of  democracy. 
This  was  eventually  arranged  through  friends 
of  Russian  liberation  in  the  United  States. 

I  remember  well  ova  last  lunch  together  In 
a  restaiirant  near  the  Capitol  •  •  •  the 
handsome.  Intense,  young  man  sitting  bent 
forward  in  appeal,  his  hands  forceful  as  he 
gestiired.  his  voice  low  as  he  said: 

"The  Russian  young  people  will  have  charge 
of  the  future.  They  will  decide  the  kind  of 
world  we'll  live  in.  They  must  be  told  much 
by  the  United  States,  how  life  everywhere 
under  communism  is  bad.  how  life  can  be 


free  and  secure.  We  must  hav«  young  lead- 
ers who  xinderstand  democracy  and  aow  to 
adapt  it  to  Russia. 

"In  America  now,  there  are  two  o^  three 
thousand  Russian  kids  who  have  e^ped. 
They  are  intelligent  kids.  They  can  mean 
much  to  the  world,  if  you  Amerlcahs  will 
train  them  to  love  democracy.  This  |s  your 
chance  and  choice." 

After  Itmch,  we  walked  in  silence  across 
the  plaza  to  the  Capitol.  Be  knew  then  he 
was  leaving  in  a  few  days.  He  looked  long 
at  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol.  I  felt  he 
was  translating  this  symbol  of  democracy  to 
a  new  Russia. 

Igor  shook  my  hand  and  said  solemnly. 
"I  think  things  wiU  be  all  right,  sir." ' 
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HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OXOBGU 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTAItVES 
Tuesday.  January  6. 1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  8.  1952,  at  a  meeting  of  tho 
public  relations  committee  of  the  Atlanta 
Jewish  Community  Council.  Mr.  Irving 
K.  Elaler  made  a  statement  explaining 
the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States. 

Commander  Coleman  Medintz.  of  the 
AUanta  Post,  No.  112.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  has  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  this  statement. 

Irving  Kaler.  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  has,  in  this  statement,  pre- 
sented in  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting 
manner  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 
given.  I  insert  Mr.  Kaler's  statement 
herewith  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

Statkmknt  Made  bt  Irvino  EL  Kalzs  at 
Mextiko  or  Public  Relations  Coiucrrm 
or  Atlanta  Jewish  Commttnitt  CouNcn. 
OM  Sttndat,  June  8.  1953.  ExftAOnna 
Philosophy  or  Jewish  Was  VxTBalNB  or 
UNrrzD  States  ' 

The  phUoeophy  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
steadfast  adherance  to  a  constructivedy  Ub« 
eral  political  doctrine.  : 

Its  philosophy,  as  to  its  members,  hsis  been 
to  encourage  positive  fulfillment  of  citizen- 
ship  responsibilities — and  by  positive  ful- 
fillment Is  meant  active  participation  in  all 
phases  of  community  life — religloiis,  civic, 
political  and  communal. 

As  an  organization,  the  JWV  believes  in 
cooperation  with  all  community  agencies 
and  organizations  devoted  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  public  good,  and  accepts  the  propo- 
sition that  no  organization  can  live  m  iso- 
lation. The  ideal  is  the  pooling  of  all  com- 
munity organizational  resources  so  that  they 
may  be  employed  at  maximum  efficiency  and 
with  the  greatest  economy  for  the  common 
good. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans is  one  that  has  been  reshaped  through- 
out its  existence  in  response  to  contempo- 
rary needs.  Philosophy,  after  all.  ^  not 
static  or  unchanging.  i 

The  organization  was.  morever,  founded  to 
fulfill  certain  specific  needs  and  purposes, 
and  these  motivations  have  remained  con- 
stant. The  reasons  which  brought  the  or- 
ganization into  existence  have  been  Isu^ely 
responsible  for  its  having  sxistained  fifty- 
six  continuous  years  of  orgaalaattoaal  ttfa^ 
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An  ezamlnation  of  these  reasons  gives  th« 
answer  to  the  question  frequently  asked. 
"How  did  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  become 
a  defense  agency?"  To  find  out,  let  us  first 
examine  the  climate  of  public  opinion  as  It 
existed  In  1896,  and  here  I  am  quoting  from 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Joseph  F. 
Barr.  prominent  national  officer  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States: 

*"Xlie  United  States  had  Just  gone  through 
What,  up  to  that  point  In  history  of  the 
country,  was  the  greatest  economic  crisis 
and  depression  that  we  had  ever  witnessed. 
Simultaneously,  It  was  a  period  oC  mass  Im- 
migration. The  panic  of  1893  had  brought 
out  Into  the  open  trends  hoetUe  to  minori- 
ties which  had  become  evident  as  early  as 
1860.  *  *  *  It  was  the  reaction  to  the 
panic  of  1893  and  a  reaction  expressed  In  the 
tonn.  of  antl-SemltIsm  which  brought  about 
the  founding  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  In 
1890.  Examination  of  periodicals  shortly 
preceding  and  shortly  following  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
in  1896,  will  show  Innumerable  references  to 
the  accusations  and  trials  predicated  upon 
orders  Issued  by  both  Grant  and  Sherman 
which  directed  that  when  any  Jewish  person 
was  found  In  the  territory  controlled  by  these 
generals  he  was  to  be  evacuated  inunedlately, 
his  goods  and  possessions  to  be  confiscated, 
on  the  grounds,  as  stated  by  these  papers 
and  Joiirnals.  that  these  Semitic  persons  were 
:  Utilizing  the  war  only  for  purposes  of  self- 
•juichment  and  self-aggrandizement.  Hence, 
the  organization  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
!ln  1896  was  dictated  by  the  basic  necessity 
;Of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  American 
Jew,  the  fact  that  in  the  Civil  War  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  new  immigrant  Jews 
liad  enlisted  In  the  service,  had  fought  In  the 
iMttlefields,  and  many  of  them  had  died." 

These  same  vile  aspersions  as  to  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  American  Jews  have  been 
made  in  every  time  of  national  emergency — 
l)e  it  the  Spanish-American  War.  World  War 
1,  World  War  n,  or  our  present  action  In 
Korea.  It  Is  to  serve  the  piuposes  of  giving 
irrefutable  testament  to  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  the  Jews  of  our  Nation  that  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  has  maintained  Its 
existence.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  or- 
ganization does  not  encourage  its  member- 
ship to  affiliate  themselves  with  other  vet- 
eran organizations.  As  a  matter  of  record. 
I  over  90  percent  of  the  active  membership  of 
;the  JWV  have  multiple  veteran  affiliations. 
ilt  Is  not  difficult  to  see,  however,  that  an 
organization  of  Jewish  War  Veterans  can 
more  effectively  r^ute  these  canards  than 
can  they  be  rebutted  only  by  exclusive  affilia- 
tion of  Jewish  veterans  with  other  veteran 
organizations.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  organization  as  opposed 
to  the  dispersal  of  our  veterans  through  the 
other  veteran  organizations.  As  a  matter  of 
lact,  we  need  both.  One  of  the  most  positive 
reasons  why  we  need  both  is  something  I  will 
talk  about  next. 

Any  student  of  political  life  In  o\ir  Nation 
will  tell  you  that  veteran  organizations  exert 
a  powerful  political  Influence.  They  have 
been  caUed  the  third  political  party.  It  Is 
ova  belief  that  so  long  as  veteran  organlza- 
tlons  such  as  the  American  Legion,  the  DAV, 
the  VFW,  and  others,  maintain  an  aggressive 
Interest  In  political  affairs  that  there  must 
be  members  within  these  organizations  who 
will  use  their  influence  to  keep  these  sep- 
arate programs  dedicated  always  to  a  con<> 
■tructlve.  liberal  way  of  life.  It  la  up  to  the 
individual  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  Individual  member  of  the  DAV.  and 
the  Individual  member  of  the  VPW,  and  aU 
others,  to  exert  vigilance  to  that  theae  pro- 
t"UM  wiU  not  veer  toward  ultra  nationalism, 
^^Ich  can  open  the  way  to  reaction.  It  U 
for  this  reason  that  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
•neouragee  its  members  to  affiliate  them- 
Mliret  with  ether  teteran  organlzatlODS,  lo 


that  they  can  work  constantly  for  a  positive 
adherence  to  true  democratic  principle,  ,so 
that  they  will  be  monitors  to  work  against 
the  Influence  of  those  ignorant  and  blighted 
persons  who  would  seek  to  corrupt  the  pro- 
grams of  veteran  organizations. 

The  Influence  of  our  national  organization 
In  this  respect  must  also  be  mentioned. 
Time  and  again  the  rapport  which  exists  be- 
tween JWV  and  the  other  veteran  organiza- 
tions has  been  an  extremely  effective  Instru- 
mentality for  good.  I  will  cite  one  example 
fit  how  this  spirit  of  cooperation  manifests 
Itself. 

On  September  28,  1951,  the  national  com- 
mander of  every  major  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, responding  to  the  call  of  the  national 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Joined  In  voicing  support  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  1951  convention  of  Jewish  War 
Veterans  calling  for  a  boycott  of  products 
coming  from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the 
position  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  is  so  far 
as  concerns  responsibility  for  veterans'  affairs 
in  our  own  community.  I  point  out  that  the 
JWV  has  a  very  sensible  and  enlightened  at- 
titude— an  attitude  that  bespeaks  Its  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  cause  of  total  commu- 
nity cooperation  and  Integration  of  effort. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  ask  for  a  primary, 
rather  than  an  excltisive,  role  in  tbf.'  veterans' 
area  of  community  relations.  We  suggest 
Increased  use  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  as 
an  Instrument  for  communicating  Jewish 
viewpoints  to  our  fellow  Americans.  In 
point  of  fact  we  were  so  used — and  to  excel- 
lent advantage — in  voicing  Jewry's  protest 
against  the  infamous  attack  of  Rabbi  Benja- 
min Schultz  last  year  on  General  Iidarshall 
and  Admiral  Nlmitz  for  alleged  softness  to- 
ward pro-Communists. 

Let  me  now  refute  one  false  notion  respect- 
ing o\ir  organization.  The  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans does  not  believe  that  a  veteran,  simply 
because  he  is  a  veteran,  is  of  a  superior  dase 
to  the  general  citizenry.  We  do  not  believe 
that  simply  because  a  man  is  a  veteran  that 
he  has  rights  and  entitlements  above  and 
beyond  the  other  citizens.  This  is  absolutely 
a  false  and  erroneous  concept  of  our  organ- 
ization. Our  organization  has  traditionally 
fought  every  program  which  supports  the 
proposition  that  veterans  as  a  class  are  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  general  conununlty. 
As  an  example,  a  few  years  ago  when  a  con- 
gressional act  was  introduced  which  would 
have  granted  veterans  a  bonus  across  the 
board  our  organization  was  one  of  the  most 
articulate  opponents  of  this  program.  Our 
representatives  In  testifying  before  the  con- 
gressional committee  made  it  clear  that  we 
opposed  such  hand-outs  as  being  alien  to  the 
best  Interests  of  veterans.  We  know  full 
well  that  indiscriminate  legislative  monetary 
awards,  voted  for  purely  political  reasons,  will 
hurt  the  veteran  because  he  is  a  part  of  the 
taxpaylng  public  who  must  finance  such 
foolish  ventures. 

One  outstanding  purpose  of  ova  organiza- 
tion is  to  educate  the  veteran  in  assuming 
his  positive  role  in  the  community,  and  by 
"positive  role"  we  mean  to  work  in  comrade- 
ship with  his  neighbors  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  common  good.  This  tenet  of  ovir 
philosophy  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much. 
There  is  no  belief  to  which  we  subscribe 
with  greater  fidelity  than  the  fact  that  our 
organization  must  work  together  with  all 
others  to  further  those  causes  calculated  to 
enhance  our  human  values  and  democratic 
traditions.  As  an  organization  we  have  tra- 
ditionally fought  and  we  wUl  alwaye  fight 
any  plan  or  program  which  woxild  subordi- 
nate one  cltlaen'e  Interest  to  thoae  of  any 
other. 

Let  me  make  tt  dear,  however,  that  a  good 
part  of  our  program  la  to  aid  veterans  and 
their  dependents  ineofar  as  their  special 
problems.  There  to  nothing  contradictory 
with  what  I  have  said  before  and  what  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  now,  which  la  what  our 


organization  Is  doing  to  aid  and  assist  vet- 
erans and  their  families  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs  and  problems  occasioned  by  war 
service.  Here  I  am  not  talking  about  special 
veterans  rights,  I  am  talking  about  special 
veterans'  problems.  The  veteran  has  pecul- 
iar problems  because  of  his  special  war  ex- 
periences— the  dreadful,  soul-tearing  and 
brutal  experiences  of  war  service.  It  is 
sound  democratic  principle  to  aid  and  assist 
the  veteran  as  much  as  possible,  to  restore 
himself  to  his  status  as  he  was  before  he  en- 
listed In  the  national  service.  The  veteran 
who  has  been  maimed  or  Injured  should  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  his  nation  for  hU 
physical  rehabilitation  and  emotional  read- 
justment. A  widow  who  has  lost  her  hus- 
band through  tragic  war  occurrence  needs 
aid,  both  as  a  monetary  aid  and  sociological 
readjustment.  It  Is  In  the  meeting  of  these  ) 
special  veteran  needs  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  has  performed  some  of  its  most  ef- 
fective service.  Very  quickly  let  me  give 
you  some  of  the  facts  as  to  the  veteran  serv- 
ices performed  through  the  Jewish  War 
Veterana  service  offices,  ""'"^^'t^tl  In  25 
States. 

Last  year  these  service  offices  processed 
20.500  pension  plans,  winning  initial  awards 
of  five  and  one-half  million  dollars;  service 
offices  offered  counsel  to  40,000  veterans  on 
educational  benefits.  vocatl(Hial  training. 
Government  Insurance,  hospitalization,  out- 
patient treatment,  appeals,  employment, 
unemployment  compensation,  business  loani^ 
bonus,  retirement,  and  discharge  reviews. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterahs  assisted  7,200  de- 
pendents of  veterans  on  matters  relating  to 
pension  aid.  Insurance,  social -security  bene- 
fits, bonus,  repatriation,  arrangements  for 
military  btulal,  and  headstone  allowances, 
and.  finally,  the  order,  through  its  service 
offices,  referred  11,600  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents to  other  commiinity  agencies  for 
employment,  vocational  guidance.  non-Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  services,  finan- 
cial assistance,  family  welfare,  legal  aid.  and 
housing.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these 
services  are  available  to  all  veterans  and  their 
dependents  without  any  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  organizational  affiliation.  Tlie  only 
qualification  a  veteran  or  veteran's  family 
needs  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  serv- 
ice offices  of  the  JWV  Is  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  armed  services  of  o\ir  Nation. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  Is  testi- 
fied to  by  recenV  statement  of  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
said: 

"Your  objectives  of  world  peace,  national 
strength  in  helping  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves, certainly  command  the  support  of 
every  true  American.  Personally.  I  am  more 
than  gratified  to  see  your  members  taking 
hold  of  present-day  problems  with  the  same 
spirit  and  resolution  that  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith  have  demonstrated  in  every  war 
that  has  menaced  our  country." 

I  realize   that  most   preambles  are   self- 

Jerving  declarations  and  are  so  glowingly 
rorded  as  to  really  say  very  Uttle.  I  beUeve. 
however,  that  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  says  a  great  deal  toward  sum- 
marizing the  philosophy  to  which  It  has 
given  its  steadfast  allegiance: 

"To  malnUln  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  foster  and  perpetxiate 
true  Americanism:  to  combat  whatever  tends 
to  Impair  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of 
our  free  Institutions:  to  uphold  the  fair 
name  of  the  Jew  and  fight  his  battles  wher* 
ever  unjustly  assailed;  to  encoxirage  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  Uberty.  equal  righu.  and 
full  JusUce  to  all  men;  to  combat  the  powers 
of  bigotry  knd  darkness  wherever  orlglnaUng  . 
and  whatever  their  target:  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  by  mutual  helpfulness 
to  comrades  and  their  families:  to  cooperate 
with  and  support  existing  educaUonal  insU. 
tutloaa  and  estabUsb  educaUonal  institu- 


tions and  foster  the  education  of  ex-sertlce- 
men  and  our  members  In  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism;  to  Instill  love  of 
country  and  fiag  and  to  promote  sound 
minds  and  bodies  in  our  members  and  our 
youth;  to  preserve  tlie  memories  and  records 
of  patriotic  service  performed  by  the  men 
of  our  faith;  to  honor  their  memcn^  and 
shield  from  neglect  the  graves  of  our  heroic 
dead." 

It  is  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  ca\ises  and 
purposes  that  we  have  dedicated  our  talmu 
and  our  total  energifts. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oRio 
ZN  THK  HOUSI  OP  REPRXSENTATXVES 

Tuesday.  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Congress  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
Even  in  the  past  20  years,  when  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government  was 
subordinated  to  the  executive,  our  Na- 
tional Legislature  managed  to  achieve  a 
sense  of  unspoken  i-esistance  to  the  in- 
vasion of  its  historic  prerogatives.  Per- 
haps the  reason  why  the  Democrats  bat- 
tled so  vigorously  against  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  dominated  by  the  Republican 
Party,  was  the  success  with  which  the 
Eightieth  opposed  for  the  first  time  In 
the  past  two  decades  the  ruthless  trans- 
gression of  the  White  House  upon  the 
legislative  province. 

The  Eighty-third  Congress  has  already 
taken  root  in  Washington.  It  has  got- 
ten down  to  business  in  a  hurry.  Com- 
mittee organizations  have  been  set  up 
and  are  beginning  to  function.  There 
is  a  deep  earnestness  present  within  the 
Chambers.  Everyone  who  comes  to 
Washington  senses  It  at  once.  None  of 
the  commonly  accepted  tendencies  of 
early  sessions  seems  to  be  present. 
Short  meetingrs  are  not  popular,  and 
committee  functioning  is  rapid. 

It  is  as  if  the  Republican  Party  had 
managed  to  create  within  its  member- 
ship a  feeling  that  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence in  our  struggle  to  rebuild  the 
foundations  of  our  governmental  struc- 
ture. We  are  going  at  it  doggedly  in 
the  conviction  that  the  new  Eisenhower 
administration  wants  it  that  way.  The 
Eighty-third  Congress  will  go  down  in 
American  history  as  a  working  Congress. 
We  shall  all  see  to  that 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MBMOuaz 
-   ZN  TBI  ROU8S  OF  RIFRBSINTATTVBI 

Thunday,  January  22, 1952 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
▼isit  to  Korea  in  Soptember  1862.  it  waa 


my  privilege  and  pleasure,  with  several 
other  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  with  the  Honorable  Syngman 
Rhee,  beloved  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

On  December  14,  1952,  the  Reverend 
I^.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  minister  of 
Foundry  Methodist  Church  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  and  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  wrote  a  glowing  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  President  Rhee, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  that  date.  It  is  an  accurate 
portrait  of  a  most  remarkable  man. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Dr.  Harris*  tribute  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
December  14,  1952] 

SrauEs  or  na  Srarr 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  minister,  V^mn- 
dry   Methodist   Church;    Chaplain,   U.  8. 
Senate) 

THX  POBTRAIr  Or  A  MAIT 

Standing  under  this  week's  spire  we  beg 
leave  to  introduce  ovir  readers  to  a  man.  He 
is  almost  canonized  by  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  as  vigOTOusIy  cannonaded  by  the 
Kremlin  and  all  its  cohorts.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Korean  Republic  his 
name  has  become  known  around  the  whole 
wide  earth  and  In  the  chancelleries  of  the 
nations.    Meet  Syngman  Rhee. 

The  writer's  close  friendship  with  him 
dates  from  dismal  days  when  the  liberty 
<rf  his  native  land  was  but  a  fervent  i>assion 
In  his  own  dauntless  heart.  In  free  America 
together  we  dreamed  of  a  free  Korea.  His 
was  a  pleading  voice  in  a  wilderness  of  indif- 
ference when  few  would  listen.  Those  were 
the  days  when  It  was  not  popular  to  meddle 
with  affairs  in  that  suppressed  faraway  pen- 
insula. In  this  attitude  was  involved  a  guilt 
complex,  because  almost  half  a  centiuTr  ago 
America  had  stood  aside  and  allowed  this 
ancient  land,  with  a  culture  older  than  that 
of  its  captors  or  that  of  China,  to  be  enslaved 
by  a  mighty  empire  so  close  to  Its  shores. 
When  this  Korean  patriot  saw  the  shackles 
fasten  on  the  land  he  loved  more  than  life, 
in  solemn  dedication  he  gave  himself,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  for  her  final  emancipation. 
The  ruthless  exploiters  of  his  people  perse- 
cuted him,  imprisoned  him,  tortured  him. 
When,  after  years  of  agony,  he  escaped,  a 
high  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  Prom 
henceforth,  wherever  his  phjrsical  presence 
happened  to  be,  his  consuming  mission  was 
to  plant  the  "grapes  of  wrath"  In  the  hearts 
of  the  oncoming  generation  of  his  fettered  * 
coiutry.  With  hope  burning  like  an  acety- 
lene torch  in  his  very  soul,  young  Rhee  came 
to  America.  Here,  with  spartan  discipline, 
he  conditioned  himself,  in  great  universities 
training  himself  as  a  scholar  and  a  states- 
man. He  drank  at  the  clear  springs  of  de- 
mocracy under  the  personal  tutelage  and 
friendship  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  As  the  years 
of  his  exile  lengthened,  deeper  and  deeper 
there  was  etched  on  his  heart  a  detailed  map 
of  his  manacled  country.  In  manifold  ways 
he  kept  In  closest  touch  with  the  land  to 
Which  his  life  belonged. 

It  was  dxirlng  those  dilBcult  years  of  hopes 
deferred  that  my  life  Joined  his.  For  a  dec- 
ade, it  was  my  Joy  to  be  his  pastor.  How 
bis  face  would  light  up  and  how  profound 
was  bis  gratitude  when  from  the  pulpit  dur- 
ing public  worship  the  cause  of  Korea  was 
defended  and  proclaimed.  He  Is  an  lnq;>lr- 
Ing  Christian.  My  own  love  of  Korea  had 
been  engendered  many  years  before  by  great 
missionaries  Z  knew  weU.  who  gava  their 
Uves  to  it. 

Znoraaslng  bands  of  Korean  exiles  and 
Amertoan  oltlaens  Joined  Dr.  Rhee  In  plan- 
ning tor  "the  day.**    nus  wise  leader  mani- 
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fested  three  qualifications  which  are  always 
factors  of  true  greatness.  First,  the  capacity 
for  a  great  love;  second,  the  capacity  for  a 
great  enthusiasm;  third,  the  capacity  for  a 
great  wrath.  His  love  Is  for  Korea.  His  en- 
thiislasm  is  for  freedom  everywhere.  And 
his  wrath  Is  for  atheistic  commimism,  with 
all  its  hateful  works.  Even  when  some  were 
duped  by  its  fair  promises  and  were  inclined 
to  say  kind  things  about  Its  motives,  he 
knew  that  it  was  evil,  through  and  through. 
How  often,  when  some  were  suggesting  com- 
promise, which  really  was  appeasement,  he 
would  reply:  "You  Just  can't  cooperate  with 
a  ratUesnake." 

When  with  this  Intrepid  warrior  some  of 
us  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday,  with 
the  coronation  of  his  life  passion  still  in 
the  dim  future,  it  seemed  that  he  might  have 
to  pass  the  torch  to  other  hands.  Biiit  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the  defeat  of  Japan  sud- 
denly opened  vistas  of  the  promised  land  for 
which  his  heart  had  been  longing  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Late  one  memorable  afternoon  he  holse- 
lessly  appeared  in  my  study,  a  look  of  in- 
effable rapture  on  his  face,  on  which  was 
deep  graven  the  Odyssey  of  his  long  Joumey- 
ings.  In  his  quiet  way  he  whispered  that 
he  had  desired  that  to  be  the  room  from 
which  he  would  depart  to  board  the  plane 
which  was  to  wing  him  to  Korea,  where  his 
people  with  grateful  enthusiasm  had  sum- 
moned him  to  take  the  helm.  It  all  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.  Calling  in  my  bril- 
liant young  ministerial  colleague,  now  a 
chaplain  in  Korea,  I  said:  Tn  this  hour  I 
want  you  to  look  upon  the  face  of  this 
man  for  whom  the  clock  of  destiny  has 
struck.  You  vrlll  live  to  hear  him  acknowl- 
edged everywhere  as  the  George  Washington 
of  Korea." 

In  a  few  hours,  stepping  once  more  on 
his  native  soil,  he  was  wildly  acclaimed  by 
htmdreds  of  thousands  and,  a  little  later, 
elected  President  of  the  new  republic.  With 
unspeakable  conditions  in  his  devastated 
land  and  havoc  to  be  multiplied,  with  lying 
communistic  propaganda  constantly  pouring 
over  the  radio  from  the  north,  with,  an  im- 
poverished people  utterly  unpreptared  for 
posts  of  responsibility,  he  has  since  then 
accomplished  a  herculean  task.  He  has  lived 
dangerously.  For  armchair  experts  ih  safe 
lands  to  criticize  him  for  not  being  able  over- 
night to  establish  a  f\ill-orbed  democracy, 
under  conditions  prevailing,  is  sheer  folly. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  weave  halos  fbr  his 
aging  head.  He  does  not  believe  In  halos 
for  humans.  Of  course,  he  has  faults,  as 
each  of  us  has  and  as  each  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  has  had.  However,  he 
has  not  a  drop  of  dictatorial  blood  In  his 
veins.  Henuned  about  as  he  has  been  with 
subversive,  disloyal  elements,  under  him  has 
been  trained  an  army  of  South  Koreans, 
fighting  often  with  suicidal  abandon  iirhich 
warrants  their  being  classed  vrlth  thJB  im- 
mortals of  Thermopylae.  , 

When,  this  year,  his  detractors  herto  and 
elsewhere  thought  he  was  through,  be  was 
overwhelmingly  reelected  as,  in  a  glorious 
demonstration  of  democracy,  millions  rallied 
to  his  standard.  Recently  a  nationally  read 
commentator  declared,  "Rhee  is  one  <tf  the 
most  extraordinary  heads  of  government  In 
the  world."  When  the  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  called  upon  him  to  discuss 
the  present  crucial  situation,  he  came  from 
his  presence  with  this  tribute:  "The  Korean 
President  shows  every  qualification  of  a  great 
leader."  His  dominating  conviction  is  that 
his  crucified  land  is  but  a  part  of  the  wide- 
flung  battlefield  of  freedom,  on  which  com- 
munism seeks  to  dominate  the  earth  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  destroying  its  most 
hated  foe.  the  United  States.  He  declares 
that  Korea,  united,  not  severed  In  two.  would 
rather  face  extermination  than  bow  to  Com- 
munist or  any  other  overlordshlp. 
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than.  Is  a  man  whoa*  dMda  ery  to 
tb*  world:  **lfo  oowvd  aoul  Is  mine,  no 
trembler  In  the  world's  Btoim-troubled 
•phere."  From  the  hand  of  George  Blot  we 
take  the  trame  for  a  picture:  "Ideals,  some- 
times, are  made  flesh;  they  breathe  upon  us 
with  warm  breath;  they  touch  us  with  soft, 
responsive  hands;  they  look  at  us  with  sad. 
sincere  eyes,  and  qwak  to  us  In  appealing 
tones.  They  are  clothed  In  a  living,  human 
souL  Then,  their  presence  Is  a  power,  they 
shake  us  like  a  passion;  and  we  are  drawn 
after  them  with  gentle  compulsion  as  flame 
is  drawn  to  flame." 

Inside  that  golden  frame  fits  the  portrait 
of  SyngmanBhee. 


TaxiBf  of  SaviBf  s  Assodatioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
ow 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW  TORK 

ZM  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEFRBSENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  KEOQK.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oai>.  I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 
Andrew  S.  Roscoe,  president  of  the  South 
Brooklyn  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  Tuesday,  January  6, 1953: 

SzsB  FiMAKciNa  or  Horns  Impbolid  m 

Taxxho  or  SAvmcs  Associations 

(By    Andrew   &   Boseoe,   president.    South 

Brooklyn  Savings  and  Loan  Association) 

The  task  of  reporting  the  status  of  our 
American  economy  from  time  to  time  may 
not  be  so  exciting  as  a  romance  or  so  vio- 
lent as  a  hurricane,  but  It  Is  frequently 
more  Important  to  the  life  of  Mr.  American — 
dtlsen,  family  man.  and  home  lovor. 

The  American  economy  Is  fundamentally 
sound.  Our  workers  continue  to  produce 
and  our  Industrial  leaders  continue  to  serve 
wisely  and  to  find  greater  and  greater  efll- 
dency  In  methods  of  uniting  the  abundance 
of  our  natural  resources  to  the  needs  of 
enterprise  and  the  continuous  elevation  of 
our  standards  of  living — education,  health, 
and  shelter. 

The  record  of  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations of  America  Indicates  clearly  that  the 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  of  our  coxmtry* 
have  become  a  favorite  medium  for  satis- 
fying American  hopes  and  Ideals  In  provid- 
ing a  home  that  In  turn  satisfies  the  family 
needs. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  were  bom 
out  of  the  necessity  for  shelter.  Right  after 
the  Civil  War,  commercial  banking  collapsed. 
Savings  Institutions  failed  and  America  was 
a  debtor  nation.  There  was  no  money  for 
homes  and  the  country  faced  grave  economic 
and  social  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
families  were  threatened  with  destruction  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  credit  to  provide  shelter. 
American  Ingenuity  solved  the  problem  by 
providing  a  pattern  of  pooling  Individual 
resources  through  the  creation  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  for  home  financing. 

These  associations  have  since  provided 
homes  tor  more  than  14,000,000  American 
families.  This  record  was  so  highly  regarded 
by  Congress  diiring  the  past  century  that  it 
had  not  only  granted  exempaon  from  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes  on  the  part  of  the 
associations,  but  up  to  the  early  forties  even 
dividends  credited  to  savings  accounta  were 
exempted  from  taxation.  That  the  tax  ex- 
emption was  Justified  from  a  moral,  ethical. 


•eonomle,  and  KWial  point  oC  vt«w  Is  btyoad 
any  quastioa. 

During  the  past  year,  howaver,  the  Bghty- 
■econd  Congress  sxispanded  the  exemption  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  Fsderal 
Income  taxes.  I  am  employing  the  term 
"suspended"  Instead  of  "abolished"  for  a 
very  good  reason. 

Congress  has  a  record  of  correcting  inequl> 
ties  whenever  properly  presented  facta  Justi- 
fied such  action.  It  is  recognized  that  any 
tax  exemption  must  be  based  on  soiind  pub- 
lic policy,  justified  from  a  moral,  ethical, 
economic,  and  fiscal  point  of  view. 

No  one  ever  built  a  monument  to  a  tax 
bllL  The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  its  reaction 
clearly  Indicated  what  Americans  thought 
of  hasty  tax  programs.  Taxes  can  be  Justified 
as  long  as  they  provide  services.  They  are 
not  healthy,  however,  when  they  are  con- 
ceived as  devices  to  impair  or  to  destroy  the 
creation  of  health  and  sound  living. 

The  fiscal  treatment  of  tax  revenue  from 
savings  and  loan  associations  points  to  esti- 
mates of  collections  of  not  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  an 
Insignificant  amount  for  the  piuposes  of 
Government  operations,  but  a  grave  problem 
to  the  Individxial  associations  that  will  be 
subject  to  the  tax. 

During  the  past  year,  savings  and  loan 
iiasodatlona  granted  about  one- half  of  the 
home  mortgages  made  by  the  three  banking 
systems.  The  associations  today  hold  more 
than  •16,000,000,000  in  home  mortgages. 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  oontmued 
to  discharge.  In  a  qualified  sense,  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  ex-servicemen  through  GI 
lending.  GI  mortgage  loans  are  made  at 
4  percent  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  rather  wisely  refrained  from  employ- 
ing the  authority  granted  by  Congress  to 
increase  the  GI  rate  to  4^  percent.  The  GI 
program  at  4  percent  has  proved  to  be  sound 
and  successfuL  While  there  is  considerable 
concern  in  the  financial  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy about  abUity  to  lend  to  GI's  at  4  percent 
because  of  tLs  general  upward  trend  of  the 
money  market,  the  only  factor  that  will  im- 
pede the  GI  home  mortgage  program  is  the 
taxation  of  savings  and  loan  aasociatlons. 

A  mutual  and  cooperative  >«>"fc^1ng  Insti- 
tution must,  of  necessity  abandon  Its  non- 
profit character  the  minute  it  Is  subject  to 
taxation.  Tax  money  must  come  out  of 
profits.  Therefore  the  tax  program  miat 
bring  about  •  profit  program  as  a  conse- 
quence. Any  mcrease  in  the  GI  rate,  even 
thoi^h  It  may  be  one-half  of  1  percent,  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  campoUte 
group  of  families  of  our  veterans. 

The  cost  of  a  $6,000  home  mortgage  loan 
at  4  percent  for  a  period  of  16  years  Is 
•7 ,980^20.  Including  repayment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest.  The  monthly  payment  Is 
•44.30.  Higher  rates  will  mean  greater  cost 
and  longer  terms.  The  cost  of  a  $6,000  GI 
loan  on  a  20-year  basis  at  4^  percent  Is 
$0,100.40.  The  difference  to  the  veteran  Is 
$1,220.20.  If  the  veteran  would  take  6  years 
more  to  pay  off  his  debt  33  monthly  pay- 
ments of  the  extended  period  would  go  en- 
tirely toward  the  mcreased  cost  of  interest 
due  to  the  long  term  and  the  higher  rate. 
This  simply  means  longer  financial  bondage 
for  the  veteran. 

When  Congress  provided  an  easy  way  for 
our  veterans  to  acquire  their  homes  It  re- 
affirmed its  faith  In  the  sanctity  of  the  fam- 
ily. May  the  next  Congress  be  blessed  again 
with  the  wisdom  of  strengthening  ova  fam- 
ily falnic  by  restoring  the  exemption  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  continuing 
the  home  mortgage  rate  of  our  veterans  at  4 
percent. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  every  responsible  Ameri- 
can who  served  the  pubUe  In  any  way  that 
the  coming  year  wiU  find  vu  at  peace.  In  true 
moral  and  material  health,  abler  than  ever 
to  provide  homes  for  ourselves,  our  wives,  and 
our  children. 


Ld'i  G«t  AMrica  Ort  of  1^  Trifie 
JtB— Htartt  Cu^aigm  Tiaely 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cauroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSSNTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  January  6. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hearst 
newspapers  of  which  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr.,  Is  editor-in-chief  and  the 
Hearst  Corp..  of  which  Richard  E.  Berlin 
is  president,  are  devoting  the  skills  and 
talen^  of  all  of  the  Hearst  enterprises 
to  a  Nation-wide  campaign  for  better 
roads  for  America.  The  campaign  is  a 
great  public  service  and  must  succeed. 
Certainly  Congress  and  other  legislative 
bodies  should  give  attention  to  the  cam- 
paign and  the  conditions  which  have 
made  it  necessary  and  important. 

Bad  roads,  inadequate  roads,  danger- 
ous roads,  and  overcrowded  roads  exist 
all  over  the  Nation.  They  represent  a 
serious  defect  in  our  national  defense 
network  of  communications.  In  two 
great  wars  our  Internal  communications 
have  been  severely  strained  although  not 
attacked.  Are  we  Justified  in  R.«MHTwing 
that  in  the  event  of  another  war  they  will 
remain  immune  from  enemy  action?  To 
do  so  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  foolhardy 
and  might  invite  disaster.  In  past  emer- 
gencies we  have  been  able  to  safely 
group  related  industries  very  near  to 
each  other  without  much  chance  of  de- 
struction by  enemy  action.  We  have 
been  able  also  to  house  our  workers  in 
compact  areas.  Suppose  we  find  some 
dispersion  of  people  and  industries 
necessary  In  a  future  emergency.  Will 
we  not  then  be  plagued  by  our  failure  to 
build  adequate  roads  now?  It  is  hard  to 
foresee  all  future  situations  in  which 
lack  of  adequate  roads  may  endanger  our 
security.  The  only  safe  and  sensible 
course  to  follow  is  that  advocated  by  the 
Hearst  organizations—  build  the  roads 
now  and  get  America  out  of  the  trafllo 
Jam. 

National  defense  is  an  important  rea- 
son for  improving  our  roads  but  not  the 
only  one.  Life  is  time.  Time  lost  In 
traffic  Jams  ia  Just  so  much  of  our  lives 
wasted  in  useless  exhausting  frustration. 
Far  too  many  people  lose  part  of  every 
living  day  in  nerve-wracking  traffic  jams. 
This  is  time  taken  from  constructive  ac- 
tivity, from  family  life  and  needed  re- 
laxation. What  should  be  a  pleasant 
daily  interlude  is  instead  a  dangerous 
ordeal. 

Whether  we  drive  in  the  cities  or  across 
the  Nation  the  dangerous  inadequate 
roads  cohfront  us.  The  greatest  indus- 
trial nation  on  earth  can  make  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  but  seemingly  cannot  build 
roads  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 
It  is  certainiy  time  for  action.  The 
Hearst  enterprises  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job  of  dramatizing  the  facts. 
The  Federal  Government,  the  States,  the 
coxmties.  cities,  and  towns  of  America 
should  all  join  in  fimUng  an  answer  to 


the  problem.  The  President  should  ap- 
point a  national  commission  to  blueprint 
a  plan  for  construction  of  safe  adequate 
roads. 


Africahiirc's  PabBc  RelatioBt:  Caa 
Farmers  Pall  TofedierT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PAHEN 

or  axxzoif  A 

at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Karl  D.  Butler,  nationally  known  farm 
leader  currently  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

[Prom  Successful  Farming  of  April  1052] 

Acaicm.Tuax's  Pubuc  Rzlatxons:  Caw  Fabic- 
ZBS  Pmx  TocrrHKB  aivd  in  thk  Right  Dixxc- 
TTOW? — Ir  We  Exkct  thb  Pxtbuc's  Coicn- 
DCMcs,  Wx  Must  Bx  Woktht  or  It.  With 
RxAusnc  Pajuc  PxocaAics  Backxd  amb  Bc- 
LZBTB  m  >T  All  Pbodocino  PABicxas 

(By  Dr.  Karl  D.  Butler) 

Is  American  agriculture  prepared  to  »— "mo 
a  role  of  highly  respected,  statesmanlike 
leadership,  or  will  it  foUow  a  course  destined 
to  end  with  its  spokesmen  Joining  the  many 
labor  leaders,  business  leaders,  and  others 
already  peering  out  of  the  public's  doghouse? 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  country, 
farmers  have  been  referred  to  as  "the  salt  of 
the  earth" — freemen  who  fear  no  one  but 
God.  Although  there  is  little  time  left,  we 
still  have  a  choice.  We  can  rededlcate  our- 
selves as  freemen  and  emerge  to  honored 
leadership,  or  we  can  falter  and  become  de- 
spised and  hated  by  oxir  fellow  Americans. 

Farmers  and  their  organizations  spend 
pennies  where  labor  and  Industry  spend  dol- 
lars for  the  dissemination  of  information  or 
propaganda.  Perhaps  the  farmer  should 
spend  more — and  what  he  spends,  he  ahoiild 
spend  more  wisely.  But  regardless  of  the 
amount  spent,  he  cannot  talk  like  a  Ireeman 
\mtU  he  is  one. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I  read 
a  news  dispatch  from  Washington  headlined 
"Price  Support  Program  Keeps  Farmers 
Rich."  Farmers  would  wind  up  1951  with 
pockets  full  of  cash,  the  article  sUted.  add- 
ing: 

"Ftom  prices  took  a  nose  dive  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  skidding  nearly  7  per- 
cent. But  they're  back  now — due  to  Govern- 
ment price  support.  That  means  fat  pocket- 
books  for  rurallsts  and  higher  food  bills  for 
city  folks." 

Federal  farm-Income  experts  were  quoted 
as  the  source  of  the  Information — which 
prompted  one  man  to  write  the  above  article 
and  another  In  a  newspaper  office  many 
miles  away  to  headline  it.  The  inference, 
of  course,  was  that  If  It  were  not  for  price 
supports,  Mrs.  Consumer's  grocery  blU  would 
be  a  lot  lower. 

When  I  showed  the  article  to  an  urban 
friend.  It  brought  the  Immediate  and  bitter 
comment— "What's  the  matter  with  farmers, 
anyway?  Cant  they  make  a  decent  living 
without  the  Government's  handing  them  out 
a  check  every  month?"  Then  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "We  hear  a  lot  about  how  agri- 
culture needs  better  public  relations,  but 
are  you  really  doing  anything  to  Justify  It?" 

I  didn't  sleep  much  that  night,  but  I  did 
a  lot  of  thinking  about  that  question. 

Down  through  the  years,  each  major  seg- 
ment of  the  American  economy  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  accept  national  leadership  of 
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lUtesmanlUca  quaUty.  BusiaMs  had  this 
chance  during  the  early  depression  days  and 
before,  and  for  the  most  part  muffed  It.  or 
saw  Its  Influence  usxu-ped  by  the  Govem- 
msnt.  Labor  had  Its  opportunity  during 
World  War  n.  but  It  also  ended  up  with 
something  considerably  less  than  it  sought. 
Today,  but  perhaps  not  tomorrow,  agri- 
culture Is  in  a  position  to  accept  national 
leadership  on  a  statesmanlUce  level.  The 
big  quesUon  Is:  WIU  agricultural  leaders  be 
alert  enough  to  seize  the  opportimity?  And, 
If  they  do,  will  most  farmers  stand  behind 
them? 

Because  It  recognized  too  late  its  chance  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  pubUc  interest,  busi- 
ness is  now  fumbling,  grasping  at  straws. 
In  an  effort  to  exert  more  constructive  in- 
fluence on  our  pubUc  life.  But  the  public 
suspects  its  motives,  despite  the  vast  sums 
poured  into  public  Information,  and  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  there  are  many,  many 
outstanding,  public-spirited  businessmen. 

Labor  saw  its  opportunity,  pressured  Gov- 
ernment to  Its  assistance,  used  force,  and  is 
now  spending  millions  on  public-propaganda 
programs  In  an  effort  to  convince  you  and 
me  that  it  has  our  interests  at  heart. 

Now,  agriculture's  time  has  come. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  the  history  of 
this  coimtry,  American  farmers  have  the  op- 
portimity to  rise  above  selfish  interests  and 
be  statesmen.  Such  a  course  points  the  way 
to  national  leadership.  It  also  offers  a 
sound,  workable  program  in  the  public  In- 
^rest. 
Tl  do  not  believe  any  thinking  farmer, 
whether  he  be  from  among  the  rank  and  file. 
CM-  a  so-called  agricultural  spokesman.  wlU 
disagree  with  the  premise  that  a  public-re- 
lations program  for  agriculture,  or  any  other 
enterprise,  can  be  no  stronger  than  the  facts 
and  action  on  which  it  is  bared. 

The  current  battle  over  sutsldles  and  agri- 
cultural-conservation paymeats  is  a  case  in 
point.  Some  farmers'  orgijiizations  have 
been  realistic  enough  to  recr/gniae  that  these 
props  are  not  needed,  cer'^lnly  not  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  voted  against  both 
programs  In  recent  moDdts.  They  have  said. 
In  effect,  that  the  prr>duclng  farmer  today 
does  not  need  elthei  of  them;  that  times 
are  good,  and  if  wo  dont  discard  these  eco- 
nomic crutches  naw,  we'll  never  be  rid  of 
them. 

When  the  Illinois  Agrtcultunl  Association, 
In  Its  annual  meeting,  voted  against  both 
these  farmer  aids,  !t  was  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  programs  be  deactivated  but 
left  on  the  books  In  case  of  future  need. 
The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation took  a  somewhat  similar  action;  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — by 
setting  up  bureaucratic  controls  as  the  main 
target  of  its  1951  annual  meeting — ^posed  the 
question  of  how  long  agriculture  can  go 
on  accepting  Government  money  and  still 
znamtain  Its  Integrity. 

But  there  Is  a  rumbling  In  the  background 
Indicating  that  the  action  of  these  groups 
is  not  completely  accepted  by  everyone  liv- 
ing on  farms.  The  rumbling  was  loud 
enough  to  warrant  the  New  York  Times' 
reporting  that  "farmers  In  many  sections 
are  still  trying  to  get  their  organizations 
to  have  price  supports  boosted." 

For  many  years  the  National  Grange  has 
had  a  record  of  going  to  the  Congress  vrlth 
farmers'  battles  and  fighting  for  agriculture 
and  Issues  In  the  public  Interest.  Can  It 
continue  to  do  so?  Will  farmers  dovra  the 
side  roads  continue  to  give  It  support? 

The  Farm  Bureau,  which  once  worked  to 
get  such  things  as  AAA,  subsidies,  and  sup- 
port prices,  has  seen  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  concluded  these  programs  not 
only  are  no  longer  needed  but  are  a  dan- 
gerous threat  to  our  cherished  freedom. 
Ten  and  15  years  ago  the  American  Farm 
Bxireau  Federation  was  In  there  pitching  for 
and  with  big  government.  Today  It  fears 
big  government  and  the  paralyzing  effects 
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of  its  ooatrols  on  any  group  it  subsldiaea. 
The  action  of  the  New  York  Stats  ^arm 
Bureau  Fadaratlon  pointed  the  way.  Yet  a 
OorneU  University  survey  which  followed 
the  Farm  Bureau's  vote  against  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  policies  and 
price  supports  showed  that  about  50  percent 
of  the  Empire  State's  farmers  Interviewed 
•till  wanted  both.  To  some,  this  seehu  a 
complete  farmer  contradiction  of  their  elect* 
•d  spokesmen. 

They  ask,  "What  business  does  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  have 
voting  to  abolish  programs  which  half  the 
State's  farmers  say  they  want?" 

By  looking  a  Uttle  further,  we  can  find 
what  seems  to  be  a  logical  answer.  The 
Farm  Bureau  membership  is  made  up  largely 
of  producing  farmers  and  contains  but  rela- 
tively few  who  fear  they  cannot  make  a 
living  without  outside  relief.  The  latter 
group  Includes  not  only  those  in  the  so-called 
farm  slums  but  also  many  who  elect  tp  Uve 
In  the  country  and  raise  their  own  food  but 
depend  on  other  Jobs  for  the  main  part  of 
their  income. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
estimated  to  represent  about  50  percent  of 
the  producing  farms  ot  the  Nation.  In- 
cluded Is  a  large  percentage  of  those  ffurms 
which  produce  from  85  to  90  percent  of  all 
our  food  and  fiber.  In  other  words,  those 
farmers  who  are  bearing  the  load  of  feeding 
and  clothing  our  growing  p<^mlatlon.  Bach 
one  produces  enough  today  for  22  other 
people.  *   T 

According  to  the  1950  census,  ther^  ai« 
approximately  5,400,000  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Only  96.000  of  these  gross  $25,000  or 
more  a  year;  365,000  gross  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000;  2.248.000  gross  from  $2,500  to  $10.<- 
000;  870,000  gross  from  $1,200  to  $2,500;  and 
700.000  from  $250  to  $1,200.  OiUy  iftMUt 
1.200,000  farms  gross  $5,000  a  year  at  more. 
Most  startling  Is  the  fact  that  1,700.000  farms 
sell  less  than  $250  worth  of  produce  a  year, 
at  their  occupants  earn  more  off  the  farm 
than  they  do  on  it. 

All  of  which  high  lights  the  $64  question 
of  the  day:  Dott  agricultiire  have  a  spokes^ 
man?  If  so,  for  whom  shoiild  he  speak— 
the  mUllon  and  a  half  actiial  farmers  who 
produce  frcmi  85  to  00  percent  of  our  food 
and  fiber  or  for  all  of  the  Nation's  5,400,000 
farmers,  more  than  2,000,000  of  whom,  pro- 
ductionwise,  are  not  carrying  their  own 
weight  on  the  land? 

Is  national  agricultural  policy  of  the  fu- 
ture to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  upllf  t> 
ing,  subeidizing  the  Inefficient,  nonproduc- 
Ing  farmer,  or  Is  It  to  be  developed  around 
the  producing  farmer,  withm  the  sound 
framework  of  what  we  need  to  supply  ade- 
quately  nourlshmg  food,  plus  fiber,  for  an 
expanding  population? 

If  the  fCHrmer  course  Is  to  be  chosen,  then 
agriculture  may  as  well  resolve  itself  to 
accept  as  gracefully  as  possible  the  slings  • 
and  arrows  of  an  outraged  public — ^wfalch 
has  to  foot  the  blU  for  subsidies  and  boU- 
conservation  payments — ^plus  the  reglmenta* 
tlon  which  goes  with  Government  hand* 
outs. 

Why  not  look  this  possibility  right  in  the 
face,  and  return  forthwith  to  the  economle 
base  on  which  American  agriculture  was 
built — one  which  rewards  the  efficient  and 
I>enallzes  the  Inefficient? 

The  elected  representatives  of  producing 
farmers  have  taken  the  first  positive  step 
In  this  direction.  And,  while  no  one  person 
or  group  can  ever  become  the  spokesman 
for  so  diversified  and  individualistic  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population  as  agrlcultvire  rep- 
resents, there  can  be  coordination  of  effort 
behind  this  sound,  forward-looking  goal 
which  is  definitely  In  the  public  mterest,  and 
at  the  same  time  offers  the  soundest  foun- 
dation to  which  agriculture  could  tie. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  farmers  don't  like 
What  their  elected  leaders  have  to  say,  they'd 
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better  speak  up  now,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. The  situation  Is  serious  enough 
to  have  caused  one  seasoned  newspaper  re- 
porter at  the  recent  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  annual  meeting  to  write: 

"To  watch  a  big  national  farm  meeting 
and  Its  milling  thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  wives,  prosperous-looking  and  often 
stylish.  Is  more  like  vlev.-lng  a  giant  world 
fair  or  other  amusement  center.  The  serl- 
OMB  business  Is  for  the  most  part  transacted 
behind  closed  doors,  while  the  farmers  on 
the  levels  below  policy  makers  enjoy  the 
Bp>eeche8,  music,  and  other  spectacles  offered 
In  general  sessions.  Farmer  audiences  are 
regarded  as  the  most  polite  of  all.  They 
delight  a  speaker  with  undivided  attention. 
This  may  be  the  key  to  the  attitude  of  the 
rank-and-file  farmer." 

There  are  at  least  four  groups  today  who 
seek  to  speak  for  agrlcultiu-e.  They  are:  (1) 
The  Government:  (2)  farmers' organizations; 
(3)  the  people  who  live  by  and  with  agri- 
culture— tractor  salesmen,  feed  and  oil  mer- 
chants, the  farm  press;  (4)  the  Individual 
farmer  himself. 

Can  we  get  enough  unity  of  ptirpose  among 
them  to  rise  above  individual-group  inter- 
ests? Are  we  going  to  realize — before  it  Is 
too  late — that  we  can  no  longer  control  our 
destiny  by  pressure  alone?  Agriculture,  as 
a  minority,  holds  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  hollow  of  its  hand.  Will  it  throw  its 
weight  toward  a  goal  which  wlU  benettt  the 
entire  Nation,  as  well  as  Itself? 

It  xnay  be  time  to  throw  away  the  crutches 
and  get  back  Into  a  position  where  agrlcxil- 
ture,  standing  on  Its  own  feet,  paying  its  own 
way,  need  make  no  apologies  to  anyone. 

The  pres\unably  hard-pressed  consumer. 
aware  of  farm  programs,  agricultural-conser- 
vation payments,  and  price  supports,  blames 
farmers  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  goes 
even  deeper  than  that.  The  dairy  farmer 
gripes  about  the  cost  of  grain,  and  his  wife 
complains  over  the  high  price  of  cotton 
sheets.  The  fruit  {grower  Isnt  happy  about 
the  cost  of  milk,  and  everyone  but  the  potato 
farmer  cusses  at  the  high  price  of  spuds — 
farmers  most  of  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  consumer  depending 
on  the  potato  farmer  for  potatoes,  the  dairy- 
man for  milk,  the  cotton  producer  f ca-  sheets 
and  shirts,  and  the  grain  and  livestock  indus- 
tries for  his  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  Is  get- 
ting madder  and  madder.  In  the  process, 
organized  opposition  to  all  farmers  Is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Becaxise  of  this,  there  has  been  much  talk 
among  farm  groups  of  the  need  for  a  public- 
relations  program  to  "interpret"  agricvilture 
to  the  consumer;  to  help  Mrs.  Housewife  tm- 
derstand  why  food  and  fiber  cost  what  they 
do.  Such  a  program  is  needed.  In  fact,  a 
sizable  amount  of  the  money  paid  In  dues 
to  national  farm  organizations  now  goes  for 
that  very  purpose. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  public- 
Information  program  of  the  highest  quality 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  pattern  of  action 
on  which  it  is  based.  "Dont  watch  what  I 
do.  Recul  what  I  say  I  do."  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  every  totalitarian  government's 
propaganda  campaign  since  Caesar's  time 
and  before. 

I  once  attended  a  meeting  In  Washington 
at  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stressed 
over  and  over  again,  "It  is  my  duty  to  look 
out  for  the  farmer's  Interest  and  see  that 
he  gets  his  fair  share  of  the  national  income." 
In  essence,  he  said.  "Who  else  but  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  speak  out  for  the 
farmer?"  I  have  heard  similar  statements 
nxade  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  regard  to 
labor. 

Certainly  these  are  times  when  we  need 
capable  and  forceful  men  to  speak  up  for 
agricultxu^.  We  need  the  public  servant 
from  government  who  objectively  attempts 
to  serve,  btjt  doesn't  manipulate,  coerce,  or 
dominate.  We  need  professors  from  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  and  specialists  from  In- 
«hwtry,  to  speak  out  on  scientiflc  and  eco- 


nomic facts  at  their  command.  We  need 
strong  farm  wganlzatlons  whose  elected 
heads  are  authorized  to  speak  for  their 
membership. 

But  we  also  need  the  healthy,  down-to- 
earth  results  which  come  when  the  produc- 
ing farmer  who  lives  by  the  dally  sweat  of 
his  brow  speaks  up  and  is  heard  as  to  what 
he  thinks  is  right  and  wrong  in  relation  to 
his  business  and  his  country. 

Today's  farmer  is  a  highly  skilled  individ- 
ual, a  respected  biisinessman,  and  a  keen  ob- 
server. He  is  highly  organized.  His  organi- 
zations are  manned  by  capable  leaders.  Yet 
all  this  isn't  enough.  He.  as  an  individual, 
must  accept  the  challenge  and  opportiuiity 
which  are  there  to  speak  up  in  the  Interest 
of  America.  He  must  reach  up  to  the  great 
responslbUlty  which  is  his  and  be  willing  to 
give  up  so-called  special  privileges  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  By  doing  so,  he  will 
set  an  unparalleled  example  of  courageous, 
statesmanlike  leadership.  Who  else  besides 
the  farmer  can  or  will  accept  this  challenge 
to  leadership? 

With  those  in  positions  of  leadership 
pointing  the  way,  and  supported  by  the  rank 
and  file,  agriculture  is  in  a  position  today  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  If  the  challenge  U 
met,  farmers  can  assume  a  place  In  national 
affairs  which  neither  business  nor  labor  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  because  too  many  of  their 
leaders  learned  too  late  to  look  beyond  the 
perimeter  of  their  own  Interests.  It  is  the 
kind  of  action  the  Nation  should  expect  from 
the  descendants  of  men  who  left  their  plows, 
their  families,  and  their  farms  176  years  ago 
to  fight  a  war  which  won  America  her 
independence. 


Address  Before  a  Commission  of  tlie 
AmericaB  Lefioa  by  Hob.  Styles 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINNSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
outstanding  address  on  universal  mili- 
taiy  training  and  the  national  defense 
was  delivered  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges].  He  spoke  before 
the  annual  session  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Commission  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  believe  this  timely  and  im- 
pressive speech  should  be  read  by  every 
American,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have  a 
double-barreled  Interest  in  the  successful 
operation  of  universal  mUitary  training. 
The  Republican  administration  has  pledged 
itself  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment, adequate  national  defense,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  a  reduction  in  taxes.  I  am  di- 
rectly concerned  with  each  and  all  of  these 
alms.  I  have  a  direct  and  primary  respon- 
sibility for  a  balanced  budget. 

One  of  the  toughest  problems  in  the  »Mlr 
of  curtailing  Government  spending  will  be 
the  reduction  of  the  mUltary  budget.  This 
must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cripple 
essential  and  adequate  defense  but  to  utilize. 


effectively  and  efficiently,  our  manpower,  the 
Nation's  most  precioiis  resoxirce. 

Besides  the  current  military  budget  we 
have  Inherited  from  the  administration  a 
total  of  over  seventy  billion  in  unexpended 
balances.  This  Nation  cannot  continue  such 
expenditures  indefinitely  without  inviting 
economic  chaos.  Tet  we  must  maintain  ade- 
quate defenses  and  we  must  bxilld  a  reserve 
of  trained  manpower. 

In  any  consideration  of  military  manpower 
we  must  study  our  experience  with  Selective 
Service.  The  figures  are  startling.  Among 
the  9,000,000  mUltarlly  liable  Selective  Serv- 
ice registrants,  more  than  40  percent  are  re- 
jected for  physical,  mental,  and  moral  rea- 
sons. In  addition  to  the  rejectees,  another 
30  percent  of  the  liable  registrants  are  ex- 
empted for  other  reasons  such  as  depend- 
ency, occupancy,  veterans'  status,  etc.  This 
means  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  our 
young  men  are  required  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  When  they  complete  their 
training  and  a-year  service  they  continue  to 
have  a  8-year  service  obligation  hanging  over 
them.  At  the  present  time  they  are  the  only 
means  of  building  up  a  reserve  of  trained 
manpower. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  concerning  tinl- 
▼ersal  military  training  and  consider  how, 
properly  implemented,  it  can  materially  re- 
duce military  expenditiiree  and  build  a 
trained  nonveteran  reserve.  The  national 
need  for  a  trained  reserve  corps  Is  baaed  on 
the  theory  that  in  the  foreseeable  future 
this  country  must  keep  itself  in  a  sUte  of 
military  alertness  and  preparedness,  not 
through  choice  but  through  necessity.  Who 
can  guarantee  peace  in  this  world  for  the 
next  6  or  13  months  or  for  the  next  8  or  12 
years?  We  all  hope  and  pray  for  peace,  but 
we  cannot  guarantee  it  to  ourselves  or  our 
children.  What  then  is  our  best  security? 
Training  and  preparedness. 

While  It  is  hard  to  select  one  man  for 
service  and  one  for  training,  we  are  now 
committing  the  grave  injustice  of  selecting 
one  man  for  training,  service,  and  reserve 
responslbUlty  for  a  total  of  8  years  whUe 
j  many  others  get  no  training,  give  no  serrloe. 
and  require  no  reserve  responslbUlty.  To- 
day's draftee  may  have  to  serve  in  Korea 
after  training,  and  when  he  Is  released  at 
the  end  of  a  years  he  stiU  has  a  6-year 
reserve  obligation  banging  over  him. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  universal 
mUltary  training  Implemented  after  World 
War  n,  the  only  reservists  quickly  avaUable 
for  service  in  the  Korean  war  were  veterana 
of  World  War  U. 

Approximately  640,000  of  these  veterans 
have  been  ordered  to  active  duty,  whUe  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  yoimger  men  without 
or  with  considerably  less  business  and  f  amUy 
obUgatlons,  with  less  Income  and  less  impact 
on  the  civilian  economy,  have  no  mili- 
tary obligations.  The  veterans  have  already 
served  their  country.  They  have  been  in 
combat  and,  in  all  fairness,  they  should  not 
be  required  to  fight  two  wars  while  younger 
men  are  not  required  to  do  anything. 

Two  factors  combine  to  make  the  present 
system  of  military  obligation  InequlUble. 
Very  liberal  deferment  provisions  plus  the 
escape  hatch  at  the  age  of  28  means  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  escape 
all  training,  all  service,  and  all  reserve  re- 
sponsibility. Unless  we  have  universal  mUl- 
tary training  operating  concurrently  with 
induction  for  service,  thus  absorbing  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  not  selected,  the 
only  reserve  that  can  possibly  be  established 
Is  a  veteran  reserve  and  that  is  not  fair  to 
the  Individual  nor  is  it  adeqtiate  for  national 
security. 

Some  people  argue  that  this  country  needs 
universal  military  service  rather  than  uni- 
versal military  training,  and  further  presume 
we  have  such  service  in  effect  today.  This 
is  a  complete  fallacy.  Our  present  system 
does  not  even  approach  universal  applica- 
tion. Less  than  1  in  every  3  is  actually 
selected  due  to  deferment  practices.     But 
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if  we  did  have  true,  universal  military  serv- 
ice the  cost  would  be  staggering  and  the 
Impact  on  clvUlan  life  Incalculable. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1051  became  law  on  June  18,  1951. 
It  lowered  the  age  of  induction  to  18  ^^ 
years:  established  voluntary  induction  into 
UlIT  at  18  years;  increased  the  length  of 
service  to  24  months,  and  established  an 
over-aU  8-year  tralning-service-reserve  obli- 
gation. This  legislation  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  UMT  creating  a  National  Security 
Training  Corps  and  provided  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Commission  submit 
to  Congress  legislative  recommendations 
outlining  a  weU-ro\inded  UMT  program  in- 
cluding measures  for  personal  safety,  health, 
welfare  and  morals  of  the  trainees,  and  a 
code  of  conduct  with  benefits  and  obUgationa 
granted  to  and  imposed  upon  trainees. 

Supplementary  legislation  in  the  form  of 
the  Reserve  Act  was  passed  on  J\ily  9,  1952. 
This  law  set  forth  the  type  of  reserve  pro- 
gram which  would  foUow  the  6  months 
training  in  UMT  or  the  2-year  service  period 
presently  in  effect.  The  final  housekeeping 
legislation  which  provided  the  machinery 
for  buUdlng  the  nonveteran  reserve  and  for 
establishing  a  more  equitable  military  serv- 
ice on  a  broader  induction  base  was  pre- 
sented last  year  in  a  bill  setting  up  the  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Corps.  Due  to  a 
parliamentary  tangle  in  the  House,  this  pro- 
posal was  side-tracked,  but  will  be  reintro- 
duced this  year. 

Congress  would  never  have  sanctioned  a 
total  of  8  years  of  training,  service,  and  re- 
serve obligation  if  it  has  been  suspected  that 
UMT  would  not  be  Implemented  with  the 
necessary  machinery  to  buUd  up  a  non- 
veteran  reserve.  It  is  completely  unfair — it 
is  group  discrimination,  in  fact — to  require 
an  8-year  obligation  from  those  who  are 
caUed  to  service  and  to  require  nothing — 
not  even  minimum  training — from  those 
who  escape  all  service  and  obligation. 

Actually  we  are  not  confronted  with  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  or  shoxild  not 
have  iwiversal  military  training — that  al- 
ready Is  the  law  of  the  land.  We  are  rather 
faced  with  the  choice  of  implementing  UMT 
with  the  establishment  of  a  National  Security 
Training  Corps  or  to  bankrupt  ourselves  by 
supporting  a  huge  standing  army  or  maintain 
the  present  system  which  does  not  f  ulfUl  mil- 
itary manpower  requirements  and  is  grossly 
unfair  to  those  inducted. 

After  weeks  of  hearings  and  study,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  estimated 
the  annual  maintenance  cost  of  a  draftee 
on  fuU-tlme  basis  in  the  Armed  Forces  as 
being  about  $3,200  and  that  of  the  reservist 
as  $434,  including  his  Inactive  duty  re- 
fresher training.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  balance  the  budget,  reduce  the 
national  debt,  and  relieve  the  tax  burden, 
a  ratio  of  83,200  to  $434  Is  of  major  signifi- 
cance. Further  estimates  indicate  if  all 
costs  of  service  are  considered,  including 
departmental  overhead,  equipment.  suppUes, 
and  so  forth,  one  man  in  service  for  1  year 
costs  the  Government  811,000  while  one  man 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  1  year  vrould  cost 
the  Government  at  the  very  most  81,400 — 
a  substantial  saving  of  89,600  per  year  per 
man. 

There  has  been  considerable  misinforma- 
tion circulated  about  \mlversal  military 
training.  And.  as  is  xuruaUy  the  case  with 
misinformation,  it  gets  repeated  so  many 
times  that  some  people  come  to  regard  It 
as  fact.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
misconceptions. 

It  has  been  said  that  UMT  is  educationally 
undesirable.  Educators  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  6  months  taken  out  of  a  young 
man's  life  between  high  school  and  college  or 
university  might  defiect  him  from  seeking 
higher  education.  I  do  not  believe  college 
enrollment  and  attendance  is  a  result  of  iner- 
tia. I  do  believe  the  desire  for  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  higher  education  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced   by    carefuUy    supervised    training. 


Tears  of  mlUtary  service  did  not  deter  World 
War  n  veterans  from  entering  universities 
or  from  piirsuing  specializations  in  higher 
learning  when  they  were  demobUized.  There 
is  no  basis  of  fact  to  the  contention  that 
UMT  is  educationally  undesirable.  Experi- 
ence proves  Just  the  opposite. 

It  has  been  said  It  could  be  morally  hazard- 
ous to  the  18-year-old  boy  to  take  him  from 
his  home  and  civilian  environment  and  put 
him  in  a  training  camp  with  boys  from  %U 
walks  of  life.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  follow 
this  line  of  thinking.  If  a  yoimg  man  at  the 
age  of  18  has  not  developed  the  character  to 
resist  temptation  in  an  Army  camp,  he  will 
not  resist  temptation  in  a  civilian  com- 
miuxlty  or  on  a  coUege  campus.  If  the  18- 
year-old  cannot  be  trusted  away  from  home 
for  6  months,  under  controUed  conditions 
and  caref  lU  supervision,  then  I  say  it  is  a  re- 
flection on  our  homes,  our  churches,  and  our 
schools.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  an 
18-year-old.  given  the  proper  leadership  in  a 
well-rounded  UMT  program,  wlU  develop  a 
mature  sense  of  loyalty  to  coimtry.  a  devotion 
to  duty,  a  spirit  of  national  unity  and  co- 
operation with  fellow  trainees,  and  a  real- 
istic appreciation  of  moral  values.  I  believe 
UMT  will  result  in  strengthening  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  youth.  As  yoimg  Americans  they 
wUl  share  a  common  experience  and  fulfill 
a  common  obUgation  to  their  country  which 
will  promote  their  fellowship  and  enhance 
our  national  unity — the  bedrock  of  our 
eec\irtty. 

Then  there  are  those  who  fear  UMT  Is  po- 
Utically  dangeroiu.  Presumably  this  is 
based  on  a  fear  of  miUtarlsm.  The  16.000.- 
000  young  Americans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  n,  many  of 
them  for  a  great  deal  longer  than  6  months, 
did  not  become  mUltarlsts.  They  did  not 
lose  their  love  of  personal  liberty,  not  their 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  On  the 
contrary,  they  returned  to  their  homes  and 
became  outstanding  civic  leaders.  Many  of 
them  have  entered  poUtlcal  life;  we  have 
veterans  of  World  War  n  as  well  as  World 
War  I  in  the  Congress.  They  did  not  get 
contaminated  with  isms  while  serving  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  a  huge  stand- 
ing army,  with  Its  exorbitant  maintenance 
costs  and  its  dislocating  effects  on  the  civil- 
ian economy  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  democracy. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  supporting 
universal  military  training  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Security  Training  Corps, 
and  they  are  aU  sound.  They  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Universal  military  training  is  sound  be- 
cause it  is  fair.  It  distributes  the  burden 
of  defending  our  country  over  a  broad  base 
and  avoids  the  unjust  imposition  of  years  of 
service  obligations  upon  war  veterans  and 
men  who  have  completed  their  service  with 
the  Armed  Forces,  whUe  others  are  exempt 
from  aU  responsibilities. 

a.  It  is  soxind  because  it  will  train  aU  young 
men  who  might  possibly  be  called  upon  to 
serve  in  a  futiire  emergency  and  thus  better 
equip  them  for  survival. 

3.  It  is  sound  because  universal  military 
training  offers  a  practical  and  acceptable 
pattern  on  which  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
can  plan  their  education  and  careers  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  They  wUl  be  in- 
ducted for  6  months'  training  at  a  time  when 
this  wUl  least  disrupt  their  lives. 

4.  It  is  sound  because  it  provides  a  stand- 
ard procurement  device  for  the  Reserve 
forces,  thus  relieving  veterans  and  older  men 
for  clvUlan  pursuits. 

6.  It's  sound  becaiise  it  offers  the  one  and 
only  hope  of  assuring  the  Nation  of  ade- 
quate defense  without  courting  bankruptcy. 
Eventually,  it  villi  save  billions  of  dollars  of 
mUitary  expenditures. 

6.  Universal  mUitary  training  is  sound  be- 
caxise it  will  create  for  us  a  stockpile  of  time 
because  l.t  wUl  build  up  a  pool  of  trained 
reserves  who  can  be  called  to  service  in  time 
of  emergency.    They  will  be  useful  in  a  much 


shorter  period  of  time  than  if  they  had  to 
receive  initial  training  and  subsequent  Re- 
serve experience.  This  time  factor  becomes 
increasingly  important  with  the  modem  de- 
velopments of  tacUcal  warfare  where  the 
final  mUitary  decision  may  be  lost  by  in- 
ability to  act  swiftly.  Furthermore,  large 
numbers  of  UMT-trairied  men  dispersed 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  a  bulwark 
against  i>anic  in  the  clvUlan  community  In 
the  event  of  sudden  and  vicious  attacks  upon 
our  cities. 

7.  And  last,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  all-out  support  of 
UMT  is  that  we  owe  it  to  our  youth.  In  the 
atomic  age.  the  man  who  is  trained  to  pro- 
tect himself,  his  home,  and  his  famUy  in 
total  war  or  from  sneak  enemy  attack  has  & 
better  chance  of  survival  than  the  man  who 
is  not  trained.  The  road  to  survival  is  paved 
with  experience,  training,  and  planning. 
The  least  we  owe  our  young  men  is  the 
know-how  with  which  to  protect  themselves 
in  case  of  emergency. 

I  have  three  sons.  The  two  oldest  are 
veterans  and  aU  three  are  now  members  of 
the  Reserves.  Consequently,  I  have  had 
close  contact  with  the  experiences  of  the 
citizen-soldier.  I  feel  that  universal  mlU- 
tary training  is  the  greatest  thing  that  we, 
as  American  citizens,  can  do  for  o\ir  young 
men  who  are  sent  overseas  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  forthright  statements 
made  along  this  line  of  thinking  was  that 
of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Wright,  chairman  of  legisla- 
tion of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  representing  a  membership  of 
5,500,000  women.  In  her  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services  a 
year  ago.  Mrs.  Wright  said: 

"I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  the  vast 
majority  of  American  women  when  I  say 
that,  whUe  none  of  vis  want  our  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers  to  have  to  fight  wars, 
we  realize  that  the  present  world  conditions 
are  such  as  to  constitute  a  threat  to  our 
existence  as  a  free  nation  and  that  the 
preservation  of  our  most  sacred  possessions;' 
our  homes  and  loved  ones,  may  well  de- 
pend upon  our  ablUty  to  defend  ourselves 
against  this  threat. 

•Therefore,  if  our  men  are  to  be  called 
to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  their  country, 
we  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  proper  and  adequate  train- 
ing. •  •  •  We  owe  it  to  every  single 
boy  and  man  who  may  have  to  fight  to 
give  him  the  necessary  prepar&tlon  for  vrar 
and  thereby  increase  his  chance  for  eur- 
Tival.- 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  we  all 
agree  that  under  present  vrorld  conditions 
we  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuaUty. 
Adequate  preparedness  is  the  possession  of 
trained  men  and  good  equipment.  I  like 
to  consider  universal  mlUtary  training  as 
training  for  security  and  for  peace.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  American  answer  to  the  tihal* 
lenge  of  our  times. 


Gen.  BUIy  Hitdien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wxBCONsxrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  January  24,  1953 

Mr.  WILEY'.  Mr.  President,  down 
through  the  years  I  have  commented  on 
many  occasions  on  the  Senate  floor  re- 
garding a  great  American,  a  magnificent 
son  of  Wisconsin — Oen.  Billy  MitcheU. 
I  have  sought  appropriate  posthumous 
recognition  of  Billy,  and.  In  particiHar. 
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the  granting  of  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral to  him.  It  was  in  part  due  to  my 
efforts  that  Billy  was  ultimately  honored 
posthumously  by  a  special  medal. 

A  number  of  biographies  have  ap- 
peared on  this  fighting  son  of  the  Badger 
State.  Recently  there  have  been  two 
in  particular,  one  by  the  general's  sister, 
Ruth  Mitchell.  entiUed  "My  Brother 
Bill,"  and  a  second  by  Roger  Burlin- 
game,  entitled  "General  Mitchell:  Cham- 
pion of  Air  Defense."     i 

I  bring  up  this  subject  today  not  so 
much  by  way  of  honor  to  this  departed 
military  seer,  this  sterling  patriot,  this 
fearless  spokesman  of  air  power,  but  be- 
cause I  am  determined  to  do  my  bit  so 
that  never  again  will  the  rut-bound 
psychology  of  some  brass  hats  or  gold 
braid  say  that  something  "cannot  be 
done,"  "it  caimot  be  tried,"  "it  cannot 
work,"  when  consideration  is  given  to 
new  weapons,  new  techniques,  new  con- 
cepts of  warfare. 

The  name  of  Billy  Mitchell  lives  in 
hallowed  memory  for  our  people.  May 
*  all  that  Billy  stood  for— courage,  patriot- 
ism, honor,  and  vision — ever  endure. 

I  send  to  the  desk  at  this  time  an 
article  from  the  Thursday,  January  22, 
Milwaukee  Joiu-nal.  entitled  "Billy  Mit- 
chell Versus  the  Brass." 

Coincidentally  enough,  the  very  same 
Issue  of  the  Journal  reported  that  an 
official  charter  for  the  Billy  Mitchell 
Squadron  of  the  Air  Force  Association 
had  been  presented  by  the  national  offi- 
cers of  that  fine  group  to  a  squadron 
meeting  the  preceding  night.  The 
charter  had  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Anthony  La  Porte,  commander  of  the 
squadron,  by  Mr.  George  Anderl,  national 
director,  and  Mr.  Morry  Worsill.  na- 
tional vice  president,  both  of  Chicago. 
Members  of  the  Racine  squadron  of  the 
AFA  attended  the  charter  presentation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

BiLLT  MrrcHKix  Vkrstjs  th«  Bkass — ^Two  Nkw 
Biographies  Rcvxai.  thx  Orkatnsss  of  ths 
M11.WAUXXX  Oknkral  Who  Fokxsaw  An- 

PLANK    STTPXHIOSITT    OVXB    ShIPS    AND    WaS 
Ck>T7RT-MABTIAIJ]>       AMD       Ck>NDXlCNKO       FOB 

Spkakikq  His  Miifo 

Gen.  BUIy  MltcheU  died  In  1936  and  was 
burled  beside  other  members  of  his  lU\is- 
trlous  family  in  MUwaukee's  Forest  Home 
Cemetery  on  a  bleak  February  afternoon. 
But  his  fame  continues  to  grow.  Even  his 
most  fantastic  claims  for  air  power,  were 
proved  realistic  by  World  War  II.  And  in 
the  end  the  caxise  for  which  he  sacrificed 
his  career  flnaUy  triumphed.  The  Air  Force 
was  divorced  from  the  Army,  established  as 
a  separate  service,  and  given  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  Army  and  Navy  iiv  a  uni- 
fied Department  of  Defense. 

Some  observers  suggested  that  the  gen- 
eral's crusade  might  have  made  more  head- 
way In  his  lifetime  if  he  had  employed  di- 
plomacy instead  of  the  frontal  attack.  But 
that  wasn't  BUly  Mitchell's  way.  He  was 
no  pxissjrfooter.  He  was  a  fighting  man,  and 
flew  full  throttle  against  enemy  planes  and 
American  military  brass  alike.  Billy  Mit- 
chell was  the  heroic  type  around  which 
legends  and  biographies  grow. 

Fotir  full  length  biographies  of  the  dashing 
airman  have  been  published  In  the  last  10 
ye*"— two  of  them  in  the  last  2  months. 
The  latest  of  these.  My  Brother  Bill,  written 


by  the  general's  sister,  Ruth  Mitchell,  Is  pub- 
lished by  Harcoxirt  Brace.  It  Is  a  younger 
sister's  admiring  account  of  the  exploits  of 
her  daring  big  brother.  Roger  Burllngame's 
recently  published  General  MltcheU:  Cham- 
pion of  Air  Defense  (McGraw-HUl)  presents 
a  more  objective  view  of  the  general's  brU- 
llant  career. 

Mitchell  was  above  all  a  soldier.  He  was 
a  36-year-old  major  In  the  Signal  Corps  with 
18  years  of  tough  Army  service  to  his  credit 
when  he  learned  to  fly  in  1016.  Two  years 
later,  a  brigadier  general,  in  September  1918. 
he  was  leading  the  g^atest  air  armada  the 
world  had  ever  seen — 1,500  Allied  planes — 
against  German  ground  troops  at  St.  Mihlel 
in  mass  attacks  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  Allied  drive  that  brought  an  armistice 
2  months  later. 

General  MltcheU  took  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  ground  fighting  into  the  air.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  airplanes, 
even  the  fabric,  wood,  and  ballng-wlre  crates 
of  that  time,  as  tactical  weapons  capable  of 
being  used  In  the  same  manner  as  artiUery 
on  land  and  naval  vessels  on  the  sea. 

ZN   SPANISH-AlCniCAM   WAB  AT   It 

Billy  Mitchell  was  18  years  old  when  he 
went  into  the  Army.  At  the  start  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  whUe  a  stu- 
dent at  George  Washington  University,  he 
immediately  announced  to  hli  father,  John 
Lendrum  Mitchell,  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  he  was  going  to  enlist.  The  youngster 
Joined  the  regiment  in  which  his  father  had 
served  in  the  CivU  War.  the  First  Wisconsin 
Volunteers. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Signal  Corps,  of  which  an  old 
famUy  friend.  Gen.  Adolphus  Washington 
Greely,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was  chief.  The 
yotmg  shavetaU  sweated  out  the  war  in  a 
fly-ridden  Florida  camp.  The  fighting  was 
over  by  the  time  he  got  to  Cuba  In  late 
December,  so  he  asked  to  be  transferred  to 
the  PhUlpplnes,  where  the  wily  guerrilla 
Agulnaldo  was  carrying  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Americans  who  had  liberated  his 
people  from  Spain  but  who  bad  stayed  on  as 
protectors. 

In  late  November  1899.  Mitchell  was  In  the 
Philippines,  serving  under  an  old  Milwaukee 
friend  of  the  Mitchell  family.  Gen.  Arthur 
MacArthur.  He  was  under  fire  from  the 
start,  laying  telegraph  lines  to  keep  head- 
quarters in  touch  with  the  scattered  troops. 
After  a  scrap  at  Mabalang,  he  wrote  home: 
"I  got  our  line  into  the  rebel  trenches  ahead 
of  the  troops." 

The  climax  of  his  Philippine  service  came 
the  next  May  when  young  Mitchell  captured 
Aguinaldo's  adjutant  general.  Mendoza. 
Getting  tired  of  nightly  sniping  at  his  camp, 
he  hunted  out  the  enemy's  headquarters  and 
attacked  with  16  Negro  Begiolars  borrowed 
from  the  Forty-eighth  Infantry. 

"We  took  the  place  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man  on  our  side."  he  wrote  to  his  fam- 
ily. "Mendoza  surrendered  to  me  personaUy 
and  his  whole  outfit  with  their  arms.  I  have 
Mendoza's  only  t>ide  arm,  a  .38  caliber  pistol. 
The  capture  is  a  very  Important  one." 

For  this  he  was  mentioned  In  orders,  bis 
sister  reports. 

With  the  PhlUppine  insurrection  tinder 
c<»itrol  in  the  late  summer  of  1900,  Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell  decided  to  retire  from  the 
Army  and  become  a  banker  in  MUwaukee. 
like  his  grandfather,  Alexander  MltcheU. 
fotinder  ot  the  Marine  National  Bank  and 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St. 
Paul  Railroad. 

OFF  TO  ALASKA  TO  STSIKC  WTRXS 

The  round-the-world  trip  home  consumed 
6  months,  but  when  he  dropped  in  at  the 
ofllce  of  his  chief.  General  Greely,  in  Wash- 
ington, to  submit  his  resignation  he  was 
met  with  the  offer  of  another  assignment — 
to  string  a  telegraph  line  to  Army  posU 
In  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  Experts  had  re- 
ported that  the  Job  could  not  be  done.    It 


was  a  chaUenge-  the  cooky  young  lieutenant 
couldn't  refuse. 

He  and  his  men  carried  poles  and  wires 
by  sledge  across  the  frozen  land  in  winter 
whUe  other  white  men  in  Alaska  were  "holed 
In."  When  the  summer  thaw  softened  the 
surface  they  set  the  poles  and  strung  the 
wire.  The  Alaska  gold  rxish  was  at  Its  height, 
but  the  young  lieutenant  was  able  to  bold 
his  men,  although  the  pay  of  an  Army  pri- 
vate at  the  time  was  only  $18  a  month. 

In  2  years  the  Job  was  done  and  BUly 
Mitchell  came  back  to  the  States  in  1908  a 
captain.    He  was  not  yet  34. 

Mitchell  was  Interested  in  kites  and  bal- 
loons as  adjuncts  of  the  Signal  Corps  for 
transmitting  messages.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  flying  machine  which  ths 
Wright  brothers  first  fiexr  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C,  in  December  of  the  year  he  got  back 
from  Alaska.  But  it  wasn't  until  1916  that 
he,  himself,  learned  to  fly.  He  had  been 
promoted  to  major  and  assigned  to  the  gen- 
eral staff  4  years  before. 

Six  months  after  MltcheU  received  his  fly- 
ing Ucense  he  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad 
to  see  how  airplanes  were  performing  in  the 
war.  He  arrived  In  Europe  in  March  1917 
and  a  few  days  later,  on  April  6,  his  own 
country  was  In  the  war. 

The  young  major  lost  no  time  getting  into 
It.  With  typical  effrontery  he  called  upon 
General  Trenchard.  chief  of  British  avl*. 
tlon.  and  requested  a  brieflng  on  the  British 
air  organization,  "equipment,  system  of  sup- 
ply, and  operations  against  the  enemy."  He 
requisitioned  planes  from  the  French  and 
flew  over  the  front.  When  General  Pershing 
arrived  in  June,  Major  Mitchell  met  him 
with  a  fuU  report  on  AlUed  air  activities. 
Even  before  American  fliers  began  to  arrive 
in  France  that  fall.  Mitchell  was  urging  a 
separate  Air  Force,  coequal  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  similar  to  the  system  which  ths 
British  recently  had  set  up. 

raun  turomAtrt  ab  attack 

Boon  the  brash  young  man  was  "com* 
mander  of  the  air  service  in  the  aone  of  ths 
advance" — and  a  colonel.  He  had  a  few 
eager  young  American  fliers  and  British  and 
French  planes.  As  his  command  grew,  hs 
organized  It  Into  squadrons,  experimented 
with  formations — flew  with  his  outfit  on 
strikes  behind  the  German  lines  and  mads 
lone  reconnaissance  flights  along  the  front 
to  check  on  the  enemy.  PlnaUy.  in  1918.  hs 
was  given  authority  to  prepare  the  great  air 
offensive  in  support  of  the  St.  Mlhiel  drivs. 
He  wrote  in  his  diary.: 

"It  is  the  first  time  In  history  In  which  an 
air  fcvce,  cooperating  with  an  army,  Is  to 
act  according  to  a  broad  strategic  plan. 
which  contemplates  not  only  facilitating  ths 
advance  of  the  ground  troops,  but  spreading 
fear  and  consternation  into  the  enemy's  line 
of  communications,  his  replacement  system, 
and  the  cities  and  towns  behind  them  which 
supply  our  foe  with  the  sinews  of  war." 

The  attack  fulfilled  his  expectations.  "In 
2  days,"  says  Biirllngame  in  his  biography, 
"the  entire  St.  Mihlel  salient  was  destroyed 
as  an  enemy  strong  point.  After  It.  to  rally 
their  army  for  further  attack  was  impossible 
for  the  Germans.  From  then  on  they  were 
contlnuo\isly  on  the  defensive." 

Mitchell  came  home  a  brigadier  general  la 
February  1919  and  immediately  launched  his 
crusade  for  a  separate  and  powerful  air 
force.  He  was  stymied  from  the  start.  A 
major  general  of  cavalry  was  made  Chief  of 
Military  Aviation,  and  fiylng  General  Mitch- 
ell was  his  assistant.  But  he  dldnt  let  It 
get  him  down. 

"Only  an  air  force  can  fight  air  force,"  hs 
declared.  "Only  an  air  force  can  keep  ships 
afioat  in  war." 

He  was  invited  to  talk  to  the  high  Navy 
Board.  The  admirals  asked  him  what  an  air 
force  could  do  that  the  Army  and  Nary 
couldn't  do.  "It  could  bomb  factories,  smash 
roads  and  railroads  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy 
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nation,"  hs  taid  thsm.  and  It  could  destroy 
sn  enemy  navy. 

"Sink  bstUsshlpsr"  ths  startlsd  admirals 
demanded. 

•^es."  MltcbsU  answsrsd. 

CBSW  TaAJXID  FOa  BIO  TSBT 

He  had  thrown  down  the  gaxmtlet.  From 
then  on  out  It  was  open  war  between  him  and 
the  Navy.  Army  brass  was  drawn  into  ths 
scrap  on  ths  admirals'  slds.  Congress,  how- 
ever, along  with  the  pubUe.  was  intrigued. 
.  and  in  1921  gave  MltcheU  a  chance  to  make 
good  his  boast.  Four  captured  German  naval 
vessels,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  peace 
treaty,  wars  aUocatsd  to  the  air  service  for 
targets,  while  Josephus  Daniels.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  announced  that  he  was  prepared 
to  stand  bareheaded  on  the  deck  of  a  batUe- 
ahlp  and  let  Brigadier  General  MltcheU  "take 
a  crack  at  me  with  a  bombing  airplane." 

MltcheU  was  able  to  assemble  93  planes  of 
various  tyjMs  at  Langley  Field.  Va.,  and  train 
their  crews  in  dropping  dummy  bombs  on 
ground  targsts  ths  slas  and  shape  ot  a  ahlp's 
deck. 

The  first  act  of  the  drama  was  short.  The 
German  submarine  (/-/?  was  anchored  off 
Hampton  Roads,  on  June  20,  whUe  bigwigs 
watched  with  newspapermen  from  the  deck 
of  the  transport  Umder$im.  MltcheU's  planes 
flew  over,  dropped  only  12  smaU  bombs  and 
within  16  minutes  the  D-boat  was  sxmk. 

On  July  13  the  bombers  dropped  44  100- 
and  300-pounden  on  tlie  German  destrojrer 
G~l02  and  sank  It  in  II)  minutes.  Six  days 
later  they  accounted  for  the  15.100-ton 
cruiser  Frank/urt  with  flOO-pounders  in  83 
minutes. 

The  grand  climax  was  the  a!r  attadt  on  ths 
97,000-ton  battleship  Ottfriealand,  once  pride 
of  the  German  Navy  and  reckoned  unsink- 
able.  On  July  20  the  dreadnaught's  deck 
was  plastered  with  600-pounders  with  little 
effect.  The  next  momlitg  the  Navy  caUed  off 
an  attack  with  l.OOO-po^inders  after  only  one 
bomb  was  dropped.  Mitchell  Jettisoned  the 
nine  that  were  left  by  iwoDping  his  forma- 
tion within  a  half  mile  of  the  naval  vessels 
and  letting  them  go  in  a  barrage  that  rocked 
the  ships. 

At  noon  he  was  back  over  ths  target  with 
his  leader's  pennant  flying  from  the  taU  of 
his  Uttle  two-seater  at  the  head  of  a  forma- 
tion of  six  new  Martin  )x>mbers,  each  loaded 
with  a  2,000-pound  mlssUe  manufactured 
especially  for  the  event.  One  by  one  the 
planes  flew  over  the  doomed  vessel  and 
dropped  their  bombs,  not  on  the  deck  but 
in  the  water  close  by  th«  huU.  MltcheU  had 
figured  that  the  terrific  Impact  of  an  explo- 
sion under  water  in  a  near  miss  would  open 
the  seams  in  any  vessel— a  "water  hammer" 
he  called  the  tactic.  The  OstfrieaUnd  alld 
imder  the  water  Just  22  minutes  after  ths 
first  bomb  was  dropi>ed. 
■  He  had  proved  his  pol:at  to  the  satisfaction 
ot  the  air  force  and  th{!  public,  but  the  ad- 
mirals refxised  to  admit  defeat.  He  carried 
his  cause  to  the  people  in  speeches  and  mag- 
azine articles  while  the  Navy  fumed  and  put 
pressure  on  the  Army  to  muzzle  him.  Finally 
he  was  bundled  off  to  Port  Sam  Houston. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  as  a  sort  of  air-service 
Siberia,  but  when  the  Navy's  dirigible  Shen- 
andoah was  broken  up  by  a  storm  on  an 
inland  fiight  and  naval  planes  went  down  in 
the  Pacific  in  an  Ul-advised  attempt  at  a 
HawaUan  flight,  he  exploded  again. 

COTTBT  ICABTIAX.  NOW  THWmkBLM 

Be  issued  an  8.000-word  statement  in  which 
he  declared:  "As  a  patj-lotlc  American  citi- 
zen I  can  stand  by  no  longer  and  see  these 
disgusting  performances  by  the  Navy  and 
War  Departmente,  at  th«i  expense  of  the  Uves 
of  out  people  and  the  d(  luslon  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  bodies  of  my  former  com- 
panions In  the  air  molfler  under  the  soil  in 
America,  and  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa — many, 
yes,  a  great  many  sent  there  directly  by  offi- 
cial stupidity." 
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After  this  defiant  blast,  a  court  martial  was 
ineviteble,  as  he  weU  knew.  He  was  con- 
victed under  the  blanket  ninety-sixth  article 
of  war  for  conduct  of  a  nature  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  military  service  and  sen- 
tenced on  December  17. 1926.  to  be  suspended 
from  rank,  command,  and  duty,  with  forfei- 
ture of  aU  pay  and  aUowances  for  6  years. 

BdltcheU.  who  had  been  "busted"  back  to 
his  permanent  rank  of  colonel  when  he  was 
exUed  to  Texas,  resigned  from  the  Army. 
He  had  sacrificed  his  career  to  expose  the 
neglect  of  the  country's  air  defense,  but  he 
had  won  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  who 
listened  with  increased  attention  to  the 
warnings  which  he  continued  to  issue 
through  magazines  and  books  and  from  the 
lecture  platform  untU  he  died.  10  years  later, 
at  his  estate,  Boxwood,  at  Middleburg.  Va. 
CuFvosD  F.  BtrrcHiB. 


The  Eisealiower  laaufwation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRESCOn  BUSH 

OF  COKNECnCtTT 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATBS 
Saturday.  January  24.  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  i)rinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  two  edito- 
rials published  in  Connecticut  papers, 
respecting  the  inauguration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  one  from  the  Stamford  Ad- 
vocate, and  one  from  the  Bridgeport 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoso,  as  follows: 

{From  the  Stamfwd  (Conn.)   Advocate  <tf 
January  21,  1953] 

Ths  Asxdiho  Cbxed 

The  entire  free  world  took  heart  yester- 
day when  President  Elsenhower  addressed 
his  first  official  words  in  a  prayer  to  Almighty 
God. 

The  humble  simplicity,  deep  sincerity,  and 
quiet  strength  of  his  opening  remarks  struck 
deep  into  the  hearta  of  the  American  people. 

In  his  inaug^ural  address  our  new  President 
brought  back  the  America  that  many 
thought  was  long  dead.  To  those  who 
thought  that  the  clock  could  not  be  turned 
back,  he  said  that  this  was  the  time  to 
proclaim  anew  our  faith.  "This  faith  is  the 
abiding  creed  of  our  fathers.  It  is  the  faith 
in  the  deathless  dignity  of  man.  governed 
by  eternal  moral  and  natural  laws." 

He  took  this  dream,  this  truth,  this  tested 
standard  and  showed  how  we  coiild  use  it 
to  guide  us  today.  He  took  the  traditional, 
fundamental,  even  idealistic  beUefs  of  free 
America,  and  fitted  them  to  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  a  half -slave  world.  Instead  ot  a  tem- 
porizing, vaciUatlng,  pragmatic  policy,  he 
assured  us  that  there  are  absolutes,  and  that 
we  must  return  to  oui  belief  in  them. 

Our  President  was  not  satisfied  with  gen- 
eralities. He  outUned  specificaUy  the  fixed 
principles  which  must  guide  the  Nation.  He 
caUed  on  us  to  develop  the  strength  of  the 
coxmtry,  at  the  same  time  dedicating  this 
strength  to  the  cause  of  peace.  He  informed 
the  enemies  of  freedom  that  there  would  be 
no  appeasement,  no  compromlee,  no  attempt 
to  placate  an  aggressor  by  the  false  and 
wicked  bargain  of  trading  honor  for  security. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  strength  of  our 
country  was  not  the  responsibility  of  any 
group,  but  the  duty  of  aU  to  protect  It.  He 
siiggested  that  the  citizen  should  support 
the  Nation  and  not  the  Nation  support  the 
citizen. 


We  cannot  protect  our  freedom  alone.  In 
the  modem  world  we  need  the  aid  of  friendly 
and  free  nations.  President  Elsenhower 
asked  these  nations  for  their  support.  Be 
assured  them  that  we  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  power.  He  recognised  that 
each  of  them  had  a  special  herttage  with 
which  we  could  not  interfere.  This  did  not 
mean  that  they  would  receive  aid  from  us 
without  being  expected  to  assume  their  fuU 
burden  in  the  common  good.  To  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  do  this,  he  promised 
to  aid  aU  nations  in  their  productive  efforte. 

He  urged  all  free  naUons  to  unite  In  re- 
gloma  groups  for  their  own  protection 
against  the  sUve  sUto  aggressors.  A  Bu. 
rope  not  tmited  cannot  resist  the  Asiatic 
tide  even  with  6ur  aid.  He  assured  the 
world  that  we  hold  all  peoples  to  be  of 
equal  value.  No  race  or  people  are  held 
to  be  inferior  or  expendable.  In  these  in- 
ternational efforts,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  United  Nations  could  be  strength- 
ened to  be  an  effective  force. 

These  are  the  things  that  must  be  dons 
to  have  true  peace.  They  cannot  be  done 
without  an  America  united  in  Ite  beUef  in 
them.  With  the  purpose  in  full  view,  with 
the  means  definitely  outlined,  there  can  be 
small  doubt  but  that  they  wUl  come  to  pass 
in  the  heart  of  America. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)   Post] 
Pkacb,  Btrr  No  AFFXAsmxwr 

The  man  who  Is  known  by  every  American 
as  Ike,  who  as  a  boy  dreamed  of  being  a  raU- 
road  conductor.  Is  now  the  President  of  ths 
United  States. 

Ilie  soldier  who  was  advanced  from  sub- 
ordinate to  fiag  rank  to  lead  the  greatest 
miUtary  invasion  of  aU  time  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  has  now  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency's burdens  and  ite  decisions,  and  ths 
countless  perplexing  problems  which  stand 
as  barriers  to  peace  in  the  world. 

President  Elsenhower  made  a  brief  and  dis- 
tinguished inaugural  address,  proclaiming 
anew  our  faith;  faith,  which  he  called  the 
abiding  creed  of  our  fathers;  faith  in  ths 
deathless  dignity  of  man,  governed  by  eter- 
nal moral  and  natural  laws;  faith  that  es- 
tablishes, beyond  debate,  those  gifte  of  the 
Creator  that  are  man's  inalienable  right,  and 
that  make  all  men  equal  in  His  sight. 

He  pledged  his  administration  to  such  a 
faith,  because  by  it  men  are  free,  and  ths 
future  belongs  to  free  men. 

Abhorring  war,  because  he  knows  so  well 
what  war  really  is,  he  declared  the  first  task 
of  his  service  to  the  Nation  woiUd  be  to  de- 
velop the  strength  that  will  deter  the  forces 
of  aggression  and  promote  the  condltlcxts  ,oC 
peace.  And  there  wUl  be  no  appeasement 
of  aggressors,  since  appeasement  is  a  futUs 
gesture,  proved  by  common  sense  and  ctnn- 
mon  decency. 

The  President,  in  one  ot  the  most  solemn 
momente  of  bis  Inaugural,  said  with  em- 
phasis for  aU  the  world  to  hear: 

"We  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  aggressor 
by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of  trading 
honor  for  security.  For  in  the  final  choice 
a  soldier's  pack  Is  not  so  heavy  a  burden 
as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

There  was  a  strong  spiritual  tone  to  ths 
new  President's  speech,  virtually  a  prayer  for 
divine  help  and  guidance  in  carrying  out 
what  he  referred  to  as  nine  fixed  principles 
which  mtist  direct  this  Nation's  quest  for 
peace  In  the  world. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  heard  him  must 
have  felt  that  here  is  a  man  of  action  who 
will  try  to  the  utmost  to  carry  out  the  lofty 
principles  he  entmdated  so  clearly.  He  has 
often  spoken  of  Isading  a  cnisade.  At  his 
inauguration  he  actually  laimched  it,  a  cru- 
sade for  peace,  freedom,  integrity,  and  pros- 
perity. In  this  crusade  he  soimded  a  caU 
for  voltmteers,  not  as  Lincoln  did  in  1861.  but 
a  call  nevertheless,  to  each  cttten  to  play 
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bla  indlspenMible  role  In  th«  winning  of  the 
peaee. 

A  new  era  bas  begun,  and  wb«t  lies  ahead 
no  one  can  poaslMy  know,  but  sifter  hearing 
the  President  or  reading  his  addrees,  aU 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  political  aflQl- 
atlon,  must  feel  that  the  Presidency  la  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  great  resovroes,  of  faith 
and  courage,  to  whom  we  can  look  with 
eonfldence  for  the  leadership  we  have  so  long 

uVvQvO* 


Tribote  to  Dr.  Jwa  BaHtkta  de  LaTalle, 
AidbasMdor  of  Pent  to  the  CoaBcU  of 
Ac  OrpuaixatioB  of  Americaii  States 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Of  wumoNsnc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SaturdaMr  January  24,  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tbursday.  January  15.  I  was  pleased  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association  at  which  a  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  a  distinguished  leader  of 
this  hemisphere.  His  Excellency.  Ambas- 
sador Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle,  Peruvian 
representative  to  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  i;tista1ct  of  Co- 
lumbia bar  established  this  splendid 
precedent  of  Pan-American  tribute,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  far  too  often  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  us 
of  North  America  to  forget  that  basical- 
ly there  is  hardly  a  more  important  area 
in  the  world  for  us  than  the  southern 
part  of  this  great  hemisphere. 

Most  reeectiy.  in  the  course  of  my  own 
servlees  as  a  delegate  to  the  Seventh 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
m  New  York,  I  have  noted  the  splendid 
contributions  which  have  been  made  by 
our  Latin-American  friends. 

A  highlight  of  the  bar  meeting  was  the 
testimonial  address  delivered  by  Judge 
Qeorge  D.  Nellson  in  honor  of  Ambassa- 
dor de  Lavalle.  Judge  Neilson  has  won 
wide  acclaim  during  his  service  on  the 
bench,  both  for  his  Judicial  decisions  and 
Ws  many  constructive  activities  in  the 
public  Interest 

I  believe  that  the  Judge's  address  and 
.that  of  Ambassador  de  Lavalle  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
press  release  describing  the  event  and 
the  text  of  the  two  speeches  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  gracious  words  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor with  regard  to  my  own  efforts. 

There  being  n<robjecUon,  the  ad- 
dresses, together  with  an  accompanying 
press  release,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxoobo,  as  follows: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
tonight  for  the  first  time  In  its  history 
honored  a  foreign  diplomat  when  It  paid 
tribute  to  Ambassador  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle,  Peruvian  representattve  to  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Hotel  2400. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  Its  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  Committee,  the 
Biu:  Association  expressed  Its  appreciation  of 


Dr.  Lavalleli  efforts  to  further  world  peace 
and  hemispheric  understanding  and  pointed 
to  his  distinguished  career  as  an  Interna- 
tionally acclaimed  diplomat,  Jurist,  and  law 
teacher.  Presentation  of  the  testimonial 
scroll  was  made  by  Judge  Qeorge  D.  Nellson, 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbia,  following  an  address  of  welcome 
by  W.  Frederick  Welgeeter,  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association's  com- 
mittee on  relations  with  the  Inter -American 
Bar  Association,  and  testimonials  by  Pree- 
ton  W.  King,  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association.  Frank  J.  Kelly, 
and  Judge  Nellson. 

Guests  Included  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  congressional  and  civic  leaders 
and  officials  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Ambfwsador  Lavalle  entered  public  life  in 
1910,  when  he  was  named  a  Peruvian  dele- 
gate to  the  Second  Inter-Amerlcan  Student 
Congress  In  Buenos  Aires.  In  1913,  at  the  age 
of  24.  he  was  appointed  organialng  secre- 
tary In  Peru  of  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Later, 
after  graduating  from  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  In  Lima,  he  taught  law  and  poUtical 
science  at  the  university. 

Dr.  Lavalle  in  IMt  and  194S  was  appointed 
a  manber  of  the  ccttnmlttees  set  up  by  the 
Law  School  of  San  Marcos  to  coordinate  and 
unify  American  law  and  study  International 
postwar  problems.  He  wns  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  executive  commitee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  In  1941.  and  re- 
elected to  that  poet  In  194S, 

In  1947  Dr.  Lavalle  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  when  that 
body  was  created  in  1948.  Since  1946  he 
has  served  as  Peru's  delegate  to  the  UiUted 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Peruvian  delegation  to  the  special 
Msakm  <a  the  General  Assembly  on  Palestine. 

Dr.  Lavalle  has  written  extensively  on  law. 
education,  and  other  subjecu.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peruvian  Academy  aflUlated  with 
the  Spanish  Academy  of  Letters,  the  Peruvian 
Academy  of  Law  and  Political  Science,  the 
Psruvlan  Society  of  International  Law.  the 
Institute  of  Comparative  Law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Parte,  the  Interxuitlonal  Law  So- 
ciety and  a  number  of  other  law  awfTftatlnnn 

TkXT  OF  TEsmeoKiAL  Adbbbs  Givbn  it  Judos 
Oeosgb  D.  Nxn.«oif  HoNoauto  His  Sxcsl- 

tXKCr,  Dk.  JvAW  BAUrXSTA  OK  L&VAIXB,  Am- 

BAoaADOB  or  Patu  to  thb  OaoAinsAnoir  or 
Aksucaw  Statbs 

This  Is  a  most  significant  occasion.  To- 
night for  the  first  time  In  its  long  and  no- 
table history,  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibla  Is  honoring  a  great  Jurist, 
diplomat,  and  statesman.  His  Excellency,  Dr. 
Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle.  Ambassador  of 
Peru'  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion.   We  who  are  assembled  here  tonight 

are  proud  to  do  honor  to  so  great  a  man 

to  such  a  good  friend. 

In  1847  another  great  Peruvian,  Dr.  Soldan. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  the 
basic  Idea  that  the  unity  of  America's  think- 
ing should  always  be  shown  and  that  all 
America  should  constitute  a  single  great 
family  of  nations.  This  gathering  tonight, 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  good  will 
and  friendship  from  many  Latin -American 
countries  and  the  United  States.  Is  tangible 
proof  that  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Soldan 
have  been  fully  realized  and  that  the  great 
Republics  of  the  Americas  do  constitute  a 
single  family  of  nations. 

AS  we  honor  Dr.  Lavalle.  we  may  receive 
Inspiration  from  th^  valiant  words  of  another 
great  Foreign  ICnlstez  of  Pern.  Dr.  Enrique 


Garela  8«yon.  who  stated  (turlng  his  vlsH  to 
Washington  In  1947  that  "TtM  fl^ht  foor 
health,  edueatlon,  and  well-being  In  the 
Americas  is  also  the  fight  for  democraoy." 

In  the  1960  inaugural  addrees  of  that  great 
President  of  Peru,  Manuel  Odrla,  there  was 
also  expressed  friendship  for  all  democratic 
nations,  and  he  made  this  dynamic  state- 
ment which  shows  where  Peru  stands  In  the 
present  world-wide  struggle  for  liberty  and 
freedom.  "Facing  the  advance  of  eom- 
munism  In  the  world,  the  position  of  my 
Government  is  definite  and  categoric.  Peru 
will  aline  itself,  without  vacillation  or  fears, 
on  the  side  of  democratic  nations  and  will 
collaborate  with  them  In  the  decisive  hours 
approaching." 

So,  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  Is  evident  to  all  per- 
sons where  you,  your  countrymen,  and  your 
government  stand  on  the  Important  issue* 
of  the  day.  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  state  that 
you  have  alined  yourself  on  the  aide  oC 
democracy  and  dignity  of  mankind. 

On  this  occasion  when  we  lawyers  honor  a 
great  statesman  and  Jurist,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  the 
beginning  of  society  as  we  know  It  today  In 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Our 
herlUge  today,  which  we  so  dearly  priae,  did 
not  Just  happen.  It  grew  step  by  step  from 
a  humble  beginning  over  the  many  years  to 
the  present  day. 

God  In  his  wladom  and  goodneas  raised  up    - 
men  of  vision  and  peracveranee — men  who 
cherished  liberty  more  than  Mf*  itself,  and 
around  whose  leaderahlp.  guidance,  and  in*     f- 
splratlon  the  tnie  meaning  of  freedom  be.      ^ 
came  more  than  a  fading  dream.    It  has  be- 
come the  priceless  heritage  of  the  peoples  ol 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

When  we  speak  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  our  peoples, 
we  with  reverence  and  himiUlty  think  at 
such  dynamic  heroes  and  leaders  as  *Pttw 
BoUvar,  the  dauntless  liberator  of  six  grsat 
Central  and  South  American  oountries;  Joe* 
8*&  Martin,  whoee  tremendous  courage  and 
vision  did  so  much  to  liberate  and  imlf  y  the 
great  Republics  of  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru; 
Jose  Artlgas.  the  father  of  tbs  indspendeaos 
of  Uruguay  and  whose  valiant  leadership 
has  left  a  lasting  imprasslon  on  the  peoples 
of  his  and  other  Latin -Amerlean  ooxmtrlas: 
and  HipoUta  Unanne.  the  renowned  phy- 
sician, botanist,  and  statesman,  whoss  gnat 
contributions  to  the  welfatw  ct  bis  peopjs 
have  made  him  the  national  h«ro  of  Peru. 

Tee,  to  this  long  list  of  great  freedom- 
loving  torch  bearers,  w*  may  add  with  great 
pride  oiu*  own  George  Washington,  the  fathar 
of  this  country.  t 

The  splrtt  of  an  these  leaders  ts  with  Pi 
tonight  as  we.  In  this  year  of  195S,  honor 
another  great  man — our  dlstlngalshed  guest 
of  honor.  I  am  sure  the  great  leaders  of  the 
past,  some  of  whom  I  have  mentioned  to- 
night, would  be  pleased  with  Dr.  LavaUe's 
record  of  accomplishment  for  the  common 
good.  Being  mindful  of  the  spirit  and  soul 
which  dominated  their  unselfish  and  noble 
lives,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  well  done — you  have  fought 
a  good  fight.  You  have  carried  on  the  strug- 
gle for  a  better  world  for  3rour  country  and 
for  your  fellowmen  in  the  best  traditions  of 
a  true  patriot.  Your  achievements  as  a 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  a  memlier  of  the  supreme 
coiu^  of  Peru,  as  a  member  of  the  first 
executive  committee  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association,  as  a  professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  International  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Marcos,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  to  1919.  are  well  known  to 
an  people. 

Yes.  Dr.  Lavalle.  the  great  leaders  of  the 
past,  if  they  were  with  us  tonight  and  ex- 
pressing their  esteem  for  you.  might  very 
well  borrow  a  text  of  the  renowned  British 
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diplomat  and  poet.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  from 
his  The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life: 

"How  happy  Is  he  born  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  t" 

Spkxcb  or  His  Excxu.znct  Da.  Jttan  Bau- 
tista OC  LaVAIXK.  AJiABASBADOa  Or  PXBD  TO 
THS  OaCANIZATION  OF  AlCXaiCAN  STATBS.  AT 
THX     TSSTUIONIAL     ElNNSa     GlVXN     Uf     HiS 

HoNoa  ST  THK  Intsk-Ambucan  Bab  Asso- 
ciation AlfD  THX  DiSTBICT  Or  COLUMBIA  BaB 

Association 

Judge  Nellson,  Senator  Wn-rr,  Your  Excel- 
lencies, distinguished  colleagues,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  the  offering  of  this  magnificent 
banquet,  which  is  honored  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  distinguished  personalities  of  the 
law,  politics,  and  diplomacy  constitutes  an 
exceptional  distinction,  for  which  I  have  the 
most  sincere  and  profoi^nd  gratitude.  At  the 
outset,  then,  I  must  ex))ress  my  appreciation 
and  pay  my  respects  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia committee  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association:  to  Its  chairman,  Mr.  W. 
Frederick  Weigester:  to  Mr.  Preston  W.  King, 
president  of  the  Bar  Aiisociation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Kelly, 
for  the  eloquent  and  generous  remarks  which 
they  have  Just  made. 

ESspecially  do  I  express  my  cordial  appre- 
ciation to  Judge  George  D.  Nellson  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  organized 
this  brtlllant  fiesta  of  friendship  and  fellow- 
ship among  members  or  the  legal  profession. 
Judge  Nellson  knows  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration that  I  feel  for  him.  because  of  his 
eminent  Judicial  qualities,  and  because  of 
his  important  activities  on  the  traffic  com- 
mittee of  the  District  cf  Columbia,  which  la 
producing  such  successrul  results  in  its  han- 
dling of  a  problem  involving  the  life  and 
security  of  us  all. 

It  U  a  pleasure  for  me  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  at  this  table  of  Senator  Albxanoxb 
WiLBT,  a  lawyer  and  parliamentarian  of  both 
experience  and  eloquence,  whoee  authority 
In  International  affairs  was  once  more  dem- 
onstrated in  his  recent  activities  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  at 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  present  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  of  my  country  to 
that  assembly. 

I  also  welcome  the  presence  among  us  of 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Ambassador 
Ren6  Lepervanehe.  an  accomplished  lawyer 
and  professor,  who  as  the  representative  of 
Venezuela  has  rendered  outstanding  services 
to  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes,  at 
present  being  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  for  the 
Tenth  Inter-Amerlcan  (k>nference  to  be  held 
in  Caracas,  the  capita.1  of  hU  country.  In 
which  pan-Amerlcanlsm  is  not  only  a  glori- 
ous tradition  but  a  living  reality. 

I  thank  the  organizers  of  this  friendly 
gathering  for  their  courteous  invitation  to 
the  amiMssador  of  my  country.  His  Excel- 
lency Don  Fernando  Berckemeyer,  of  whom 
I  may  say  as  a  Peruvian  that  his  efficient  and 
brilliant  diplomatic  activities  constitute  a 
lofty  and  faithful  exprtsslon  of  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  Peru  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Additional  distinction  Is  given  to  our  meet- 
ing this  evening  by  the  welcome  presence 
of  our  Ulustrious  friend  Dr.  Alberto  Ueras. 
who  direcU  with  his  true  gift  of  sUtesman- 
shlp  the  complex  and  growing  activities  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  central  and 
permanent  organ  and  Oeneral  Secretariat  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
who  guides  the  organLsation's  program  of 
technical  cooperation  vhlch  has  had  such 
impressive  initial  success  In  the  service  of 
the  people  and  governments  of  America. 

And  we  also  have  ttie  pleasure  to  have 
among  us  Dr.  WUUam  Manger,  Assistant  Sec- 


retary General  and  Secretary  of  the  CouncQ 
of  the  Organization,  a  model  international 
official,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  organizing 
and  putting  Into  practice  the  aims  and  Ideals 
of  the  union  of  American  nations. 

It  Is  understandable  that  a  lawyer  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  teaching  law.  In  prac- 
ticing his  profession,  and  in  performing  the 
duUes  of  the  Judicial  office  should  prefer 
to  choose  his  friends  from  among  thoae  with 
whom  he  shares  their  faith  In  law,  their 
veneration  of  Justice,  and  their  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  honor  of  ^e  profession.  But 
It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  also  that  this  as- 
sociation with  Ulxutrious  colleagues  serving 
their  country  as  Judges,  counselors,  and  ex- 
perts, practicing  the  profession  with  dignity 
and  prestige,  cultivating  the  Jiu-idlcal 
sciences  and  teaching  them  in  law  faculties, 
and  actively  participating  In  professional 
and  international  organizations,  that  is  to 
say,  professional  men  who  with  all  their  In- 
telligence, knowledge,  and  experience  are 
taking  active  part  In  the  creation  and  the 
progress  of  law.  this  association  has  l>een  for 
me  at  all  times  a  source  of  inspiration  tuid 
an  example  of  the  value  and  the  importance 
of  the  profession  in  the  world  ol  our  times. 

To  the  lawyers.  Judges,  and  professors  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  we  owe  that  im- 
posing work  of  systematizing  North  American 
Jurisprudence  which  is  known  and  appreci- 
ated throughout  the  world  as  the  American 
"restatement  of  the  law."  Eminent  North 
American  lawyers  have  also  been  dedicated 
and  persistent  collaborators  with  those  two 
institutions  of  professional  cooperation  on 
the  international  plane:  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  and  the  International  Bar 
Association,  which  have  brought  together 
and  united  men  of  law  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote cloeer  legal  understanding  and  prog- 
ress. For  such  accomplishments  I  wish  on 
this  occasion  to  render  to  them  the  homage 
of  admiration  which  they  so  well  deserve. 

We  all  owe  a  part  of  our  knowledge  and  of 
o\xr  InteUectual  and  professional  training  to 
the  men  with  ^i^om  we  associate  and  to  the 
boolu  that  we  read  or  study.  I  wlah  to  ac- 
knowledge publicly  the  great  imprint  that 
has  been  left  upon  my  mind  at  various  times 
in  my  life  by  a  number  of  eminent  authors 
and  professors  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
youth,  John  Bassett  Moore  was  the  first  great 
authority  in  mtematlonal  law.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him  personally,  and  to 
hear  his  scholarly  lectures  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. In  the  course  of  my  studies  I  later 
had  frequent  occasion  to  resort  to  his  works 
and  opinions,  which  contain  the  full  measure 
of  his  sound  learning,  exhaustive  research 
ability,  and  vast  experience.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Interna- 
tional arbitration  in  America  was  immense. 

Turning  to  the  teaching  of  law,  in  which 
I  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  20  years 
at  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  I 
wish  to  signalize  the  infiuence  of  a  professor 
and  author  who  had  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  contemporaneous  currents  of  Jurid- 
ical thought,  and  whoee  Influence  radiated 
throughout  the  coimtry  both  from  his  chair 
at  the  university  and  through  his  writings.  I 
refer  to  Roscoe  Pound,  or  Dean  Pound,  as  you 
are  accustomed  to  call  him.  His  appeal  for 
the  study  of  the  effect  up>on  social  relations 
of  the  institutions,  doctrines,  and  theories 
ot  law:  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  law 
in  books  and  the  law  in  action,  directed  the 
attention  of  Jurists  to  new  aspects  of  history, 
and  to  the  reality  of  law  as  it  functions  in 
society,  and  contributed  to  the  adoption  of 
new  objectives  and  methods  for  legal  studies. 

Later,  when  I  was  a  Judge,  the  works  of 
Prof.  John  Henry  Wlgmore  illuminated  the 
field  of  research  and  of  evidence.  In  respect 
to  their  fundamental  revision  of  reasoning 
processes  and  of  criticism  as  applied  to  Judi- 
cial evidence,  their  utilization  of  the  im- 
mense knowledge  of  science,  of  its  methods 
and  techniques,  and  of  experience  drawn 
from  Judicial  Ufe.  the  works  of  Dean  Wig- 


more  are  the  most  complete,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  moet  suggestive  that  have 
yet  been  written,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
esteemed  as  masterpieces  in  thu  fundamen- 
tal field  of  Judicial  science. 

To  become  initiated  into  the  subUeties  of 
the  legal  life  of  this  great  Nation  is  a  difficult 
but  a  rewarding  experience  for  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican: and  these  and  other  North  American 
masters  have  been  relUble  guides  in  my  ef- 
forts to  understand  the  order  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  its  Jurisdictions,  the  func- 
tioning of  the  legal  life  of  48  States  within 
the  structure  of  the  Federal  Union,  as  well 
as  my  guides  In  that  other  fascinating  under- 
taking which  Is  the  study  of  United  SUtes 
case  law.  They  have  also  helped  me  to 
understand  something  of  the  elements  of 
both  permanence  and  of  change  In  the  his- 
torical continuity  of  the  common  law,  the 
pragmatic  living  system,  fiexible  and  hence 
capable  of  following  changes  in  social  life, 
which  differs  from  o\ir  own  system  in  its 
method  of  developing  and  formulating  con- 
clusions rather  than  In  Its  essential 
principles. 

The  adherence  and  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  to  the  work  of  friendship, 
peace,  and  cooperation  which  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  is  carrying  out  In 
the  continent  have  given  me  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  formulation  of  the  new  Juridical 
structure  of  the  inter-American  system,  and 
of  taking  part  as  a  meml>er  of  the  council 
of  the  organization  in  applying  the  Inter- 
national instruments  In  which  that  struc- 
ture Is  expressed.  It  Is  In  their  applica- 
tion to  conci-ete  facte  that  principles  and 
Institutions  always  meet  their  crucial  test. 

Creations  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  will  to 
cooperate  in  an  age  that  has  overcome  the 
limitations  of  space  and  distance,  going  lie- 
yond  the  limited  and  transitory  work  of  In- 
dividuals, institutions  represent  the  durable 
and  permanent  in  the  web  of  collective  ex- 
istence. Bu^t  upon  the  solid  base  of  reality 
and  experience  through  a  prooess  of  increas- 
ing IdenUficatlon  with  the  ideals,  aspira- 
tions, Interests,  and  problems  of  the  peoples 
of  America,  the  work  completed  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  In  recent 
years  te  a  work  of  consoUdaUon.  integration, 
and  Improvement.  At  the  Ninth  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Conference  held  In  1948,  the  com- 
munity of  Inter-Amerlcan  Interests  and  re- 
latlonshlpa  acquired  a  structure  and  a  con- 
crete form  of  Institutional  extetence:  the 
Charter  of  Bogot4  gave  the  organtsatkm 
unity,  permanence,  and  the  stability  of  law. 
But  the  charter  is  more  than  a  form  of 
organization:  ite  spirit  is  expressed  in  a  body 
of  principles,  methods,  and  solutions  that 
give  to  the  American  international  order  a 
superior  moral  character,  foimded  upon 
values  and  ethical  dictates  to  which  the 
people  of  America  have  repeatedly  indicated 
their  attachment.  This  fact  permite  us  to 
state  with  conviction  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  best-organized  and  most-advanced  in- 
stitutions in  the  international  life  of  our 
time. 

The  representation  of  my  country  In  this 
continental  undertaldng  known  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  been  an 
extraordinary  experience  in  my  life.  Since 
Its  beginning  the  organization  has  func- 
tioned in  this  hospitable  and  friendly  na- 
tion whose  greatness  and  historic  destiny 
hav«>  placed  it  in  the  vanguard  of  people 
who  love  freedom  and  are  determined  to  de- 
fend it  against  forces  which  are  striving 
once  again  to  annihiliate  the  individual  and 
to  destroy  his  human  personality.  In  this 
great  task  in  which  we  have  collaborated, 
the  friendship  and  the  esteem  of  my  pro- 
fessional colleagues  have  created  in  my 
spirit  a  strong  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
attachment,  for  which  I  am  profoundly 
grateful. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALXrOKIflA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  BKPRESXNTA'IIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Blsenhower  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
scind the  lame  duck  naval  petroleum 
reserve  order  Issued  by  President  Tru- 
man in  a  last  minute  effort  to  compli« 
cate  and  prevent  solution  of  the  tide- 
lands  controversy  in  the  manner  long 
approved  by  Congress  and  more  recent- 
ly clearly  approved  by  the  voters  of  the 
Motion. 

That  President  Truman's  order  was 
political  has  not  been  denied.  The  Navy 
did  not  sttk.  the  order  and  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  refused  to  take  a  stand  on  it 
although  placed  under  pressure  to  ap- 
prove it  Such  approval  would  have 
given  some  semblance  of  legitimacy  to 
the  order.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  Navy  Department  study  of  naval 
petroleum  reserves  has  convinced  the 
Navy  that  the  program  is  unsound,  ex- 
cessive in  cost  and  should  be  abandoned. 
Oil  from  naval  petroleum  reserves  was 
iiot  much  of  a  factor  in  World  War  n. 
Obviously,  if  the  naval  petroleimi  re- 
serves pn^Tam  is  sound  the  areas  re- 
served for  future  development  should 
he  set  aside  from  public  lands  well  with- 
in the  continental  United  States  where 
wartime  (derations  would  be  less  vul- 
nerable. The  off-shore  deposits  should, 
conversely,  from  a  purely  defense 
standpoint,  be  the  first  fully  developed 
and  used  because  in  wartime  such  areas 
would  be  exposed  to  both  air  and  sub- 
marine attacks,  and  perhaps  other 
kinds.  That  the  order  was  for  political 
purposes  and  not  for  national  defense 
has  not.  however,  been  seriously  argued 
by  anyone  and  further  refutation  of  a 
possible  defense  thesis  therefore  seems 
unnecessary. 

The  order  purported  to  make  a  naval 
petroleimi   reserve   out   of   lands   over 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  para- 
moimt  powers  and  full  dominion  but  not 
ownership.    The  lands  are  not  legally 
public  lands,  and  there  is  a  serious  legal 
question  as  to  whether  the  President  has 
authority  to  make  a  naval  i>etroleum  re- 
serve out  of  lands  other  than  public 
lands.    To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  tried.    U  in  issuing  the 
order  President  Tnunan  meant  to  classi- 
fy the  .submerged  lands  involved  as  pub- 
lic lands,  he  was  reversing  the  opinions  of 
the  legal  authorities  in  his  own  Justice 
and  Interior  Departments.    The  Inte- 
rior Department  has  refused  to  recognize 
the  claims  to  these  lands  made  by  get- 
rich-quick  schemers  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  Federal  ownership  and  filed 
applications  asking  that  the  valuable 
producing  fields  be  turned  over  to  them 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.    The  schemers  wanted,  and 
still  want,  to  take  over  these  properties 
for  nothing  and  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 12'/2  percent  royalty  although  the 
leases  made  by  the  State  of  California 


can  for  a  sliding  scale  royalty  averaging 
approximately  35  percent  and  some 
leases  made  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach  go 
up  as  high  as  90  percent. 

When  these  apidicants  first  ap- 
proached the  Interior  Department  with 
their  scheme  Secretary  Ickes  refused 
their  applications  and  told  them  the 
lands  belonged  to  the  State  of  California. 
Later  he  let  them  convince  him  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  reverse  the  legal 
position  taken  by  the  Government  since 
formation  of  the  Union.  He  then  caused 
to  be  instigated  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  suit  against  California  now 
known  as  the  original  Tldelands  case. 

No  evidence  was  taken  in  the  case 
which  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
after  the  Justice  Department  asked  for 
and  was  refused  congressional  authority 
for  the  bringing  of  the  £u:tion.  Without 
citing  any  pi^cedent  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Federal  Government 
possessed  paramount  powers  and  full 
dominion  over  the  submerged  lands  be- 
low the  ordinary  low  Ude  line. 

The  claimants  Jubilantly  returned  to 
the  Interior  Department  and  demanded 
that  the  producing  fields  Involved  be 
handed  over  to  them.  The  Interior  De- 
partment refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  under  which  they  made  their  claims 
applied  to  public  lands.  Interior  said 
the  submerged  lands  were  not  technically 
public  lands.  The  claimants  then 
brought  suit  to  compel  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  classify  the  submerged  lands 
as  public  lands  and  to  honor  their  claims. 
The  suits  are  pending  and  still  at  issue. 
Should  the  claimants  win,  the  effect  of 
the  tldelands  decision  will  be  to  turn  the 
offshore  properties  over  to  a  group  of 
schemers  who  will  have  paid  nothing  for 
them  and  who  will  have  risked  nothing 
but  the  time  of  their  lawyers  who  have 
been  cut  in  on  the  deal.  Some  of  these 
lawyers  are  very  competent  professional- 
ly and  also  have  political  and  personal 
friendships  reaching  as  high  up  as  Presi- 
dent Truman.  They  have  pursued  their 
purpose  with  resolve  and  tenacity.  Their 
part  and  Interest  in  the  tldelands  fight 
has  been  little  understood,  particularly  by 
many  proponents  of  Federal  control  who 
seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
victory  they  seek  could  easily  result  not 
In  Federal  ownership  but,  Instead,  owner- 
ship by  a  clique  of  claim  jumpers  whose 
multitudinous  overlapping  claims  are 
held  in  abeyance  in  the  files  of  the  In- 
terior Department  while  the  claimants 
tread  the  legal  pathway  at  the  end  of 
which  they  expect  to  find  their  long- 
sought  pot  of  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recited  this  his- 
tory of  the  tldelands  cases  at  some  length 
because  it  is  not  as  well  understood  as  it 
should  be.  Most  people  believe  the  tide- 
lands  fight  is  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment on  one  side,  with  a  few  States 
and  some  oil  companies  on  the  other. 
Actually  the  controversy  is  fimdamental- 
ly  between  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  States,  with  the  oil  companies  square- 
ly in  the  middle  holding  a  promise  from 
both  the  Federal  Govenmient  and  the 
States  that  their  regularly  and  properly 
acquired  rights  will  not  be  confiscated  or 
expropriated.  Back  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, hovering  in  the  shadows,  are 
the  claimants  clutching  for  an  unearned 
bonanza  and  spreading  malicious  lies  to 


make  it  appear  that  legitimate  oil  pro- 
ducers {j*e  the  villains  in  the  drama. 

The  only  serious  possible  effect  of  Pres- 
ident Truman's  order  Is  in  relation  to  the 
applications  of  the  scheming  claimants 
for  prospecting  permits  out  among  a  for- 
est of  producing  wells.  Presidtot  Eisen- 
hower should  have  no  hesitancy  in  re- 
scinding the  order  since  it  serves  no 
legitimate  purpose. 


LMkinf  at  tbt  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MMSTBIUFPl 
IN  TBK  BOU8K  OP  RSPRSSKNTATIVXft 

Tuesday.  January  ti,  19SS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MiSsiaslppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distingul^ed  newspapennan 
from  my  district.  Hodding  Carter,  of 
Qreenville.  Miss.,  is  at  present  in  south- 
east  Asia  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service.  A 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Carter  in  the 
Delta  Democrat-Times  provides  such  a 
clear-cut  explanation  of  the  mtydpn  of 
USIS  in  Asia  that  I  would  like  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

The  article  follows:' 

XiOOKnfO  AT  TBS  FAE  ■*•» 

(By  Hodding  Carter) 

BANeooir.  Btjuca. — A  friend  from  booM 
has  written  me  a  suggestion  that  I  t«U  Um 
readers  of  the  Oemoerat-TUnfla  how  I  go 
about  the  asalgnment  which  the  8UU  De- 
partment has  given  me  here  In  Asia;  so  thla 
column  will  treat  with  the  schedule  at  a 
Mississippi  newspaperman  on  an  unaocua- 
tomed  mission. 

First,  however.  It  muat  be  ezplainad  that 
what  I  am  engaged  in  Is  Just  one  aapeet  ot 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service,  a  State  Department  branch 
which  is  trying  throughout  the  world  to 
combat  Communist  Uea  with  the  truth  about 
the  United  SUtee. 

This  u  done  through  operating  llbrarlea. 
distributing  documentary  fUms  and  news 
releases,  publishing  weekly  newspapers  and 
other  journals,  and  providing  radio  programs. 
But  since  these  mediums  are  largely  imper- 
sonal, an  effort  la  also  made  to  reach  pe<q;>le 
personally. 

That's  where  people  like  me  come  In.  So 
far,  in  the  6  weeks  I  have  been  in  Asia.  I 
have  flown  within  India  and  Burma  perhaps 
15,000  miles  and  traveled  by  automobUe 
and  Jeep  another  1.500.  Ulklng  to  every  kind 
of  audience  Imaginable  and  some  which  can 
hardly  be  Imagined.  In  these  6  weeks,  I'vs 
averaged  two  talks  a  day.  Including  Sundays, 
and  In  addition,  In  every  city  and  town  I'vs 
visited  there  have  been  Innumerable  confer- 
ences. Impromptu  meetings  and  personal 
discussions  with  educators,  politicians,  Joxir- 
nallsts.  and  other  molders  of  public  opinion. 

And  what  do  I  talk  about?  The  answer 
la  Just  about  everything.  People  over  here 
expect  visiting  newspapermen — weYe  called 
Journalists — to  know  something  abcut  every- 
thing. I've  talked  about  politics,  literature, 
the  Korean  war.  agriculture,  racial  problems, 
the  United  Nations,  American  youth,  Amerl- 
can  morality,  religion — ^weU,  name  It  and 
rve  talked  about  it. 

In  every  audience  there  are  friendly  and 
Informed  listeners,  but  there  are  also  un- 
friendly, biased  Usteners,  pro-Communist  or 
at  least  anti-American,  who  believe  or  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  we  are  waging  germ  war- 
fare In  Korea,  lynch  hundreds  of  Negroes. 


marry  10  times,  hold  wwlcara  in  slavery,  are 
markedly  irreligious  and  dont  care  what 
happens  to  tbc  rest  of  the  world. 

I  found  out  weeks  ago  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  these  people  is  to  come  out  swing- 
ing. I  enjoy  It.  and  many  in  the  audiences 
seem  to;  and  I  dont  think  I  could  ever  be 
successfully  heckled  in  the  States  after  some 
of  the  expert  going  over  I've  had.  The 
Russians  are  busy  out.  here.  They're  dose 
by.  they  play  color  Idcntlflcation  for  all  its 
worth,  and  they  havc'  considerable  appeal 
to  people  who  have  been  under  western 
colonial  domination  for  so  long,  people  who 
are  htmgry  and  so  overwhelmingly  ignorant. 

But  we  have  friends  too.  I  especially  like 
talking  to  the  editors,  znost  of  whom  have 
known  dictatorial  treatment  and  who  re- 
spect the  American  principle  of  press 
freedom. 

The  unfriendly  students  in  the  imiversl- 
tles  are  the  hardest  to  handle.  They  are 
not  like  our  students,  for  they  are  old  be- 
yond their  ysars.  and  tbe  core  of  pro-Com- 
munists among  them  is  a  dlscipUnad  and 
aggrssslv  group  in  each  university.  They 
ask  mean  questions,  aitd  though  they  are 
In  the  minority,  they  are  so  wsU  organised 
as  to  dominate  the  questioning.  And  behind 
theee  Asiatic  students  Is  a  tradition  of  re- 
bellion. Throughout  Asia,  th«  students  have 
been  the  leaders  in  violent  action,  and  too 
many  of  them  Ustsn  to  the  siren  song  ot 

yfiT<  mil  n  lain 

I  dont  think  rm  overoptimistlc  when 
I  say  that  our  programs  out  here  seem  to 
be  msking  headway,  alow  headway,  but  sura. 
Ambassador  Cheater  Bowlea  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  of  bringing  India  closer  to 
America.  Here  in  Burma,  the  Burmese  and 
the  Americans  agree  that  internal  commu- 
nism has  been  halted  and  that  w  are  begin- 
ning to  make  friends  again. 

Throughout*  Asia,  Americans,  far  betttf 
known  than  I.  are  spending  months  away 
Xrom  home  on  speaking  trips,  and  hundreds 
of  others  are  living  in  Asia,  helping  improve 
Asiatic  health  and  economy,  directing  the 
8UU  Department  and  USIS  and  technical- 
cooperation  prognuna. 

It  iant  easy,  but  it's  exciting.  I  wasnt 
sure  how  much  good  we  were  doing  out  here 
when  I  first  arrived.  I  think  now  that  de- 
spite errors,  mistakes  in  personnel,  and  an 
understandable  lack  of  experience  in  this 
new  kind  of  world  diplomacy,  the  Americans 
are  beginning  to  do  a  Job.  I'm  glad  I'm 
having  a  part  in  it. 


ATafttoIrcUiid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    ' 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  VSM MSI LTAXla 

IN  THK  8KNATB  OP  THE  UMITKD  STATES 

Saturday.  January  24,  19S3 

Mr.  MARTIN.  B4r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  an  editorial 
enUUed  "A  Taft  to  Ireland?"  published 
In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January 
24. ,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxd, 
as  foUows: 

A  Tarr  to  Ibclamd? 

It  would  be  reasonable  for  President  Elsen- 
bower  to  consider  appointment  of  William 
Howard  Taft  Sd  as  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

He  ia  the  87-year-old  son  of  Senator  Rob- 
■ar  A.  Tarr  and  grandson  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, afterward  Chief  Justice.  William  How- 
ard Taft.  But  it  is  not  simply  because  of 
these  distinguished  f amUy  connections  that 


young  William  TWt  appears  entitled  to  aaatm 
favorable  attention  concerning  the  Irish  »«i«- 
slon. 

For  8  years  WlUlam  H.  Taft  8d  served  as 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Boonomlo  Co- 
operation Administration  in  Ireland.  His 
relations  in  Eire  seem  to  have  commended 
him.  for  it  is  reported  that  his  ambition 
is  backed  by  substantial  Irish  groups  in  this 
country. 

That  opens  up  another  aspect  of  Win  lam 
Taft.  Formerly  he  was  professor  of  Gaelic 
culture  at  Yale  University,  strong  indication 
of  a  keen  inter^t  in  Irish  traditions  and  cul- 
ture, which  couldn't  f aU  to  be  valuable  in 
the  diplomatic  poet  he  seeks.  Perhaps  he 
even  q>eak8  Gaelic.  If  so  he  would  prob- 
ably be  the  first  ambaasador  from  this  coun- 
try able  to  converse  with  statesmen  and 
people  of  Klre  in  their  historic  and  beloved 
language. 

Senator  Tait  Is  taking  a  "hands  off"  atti- 
tude about  his  son's  idea,  but  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut  are  seconding  it.  All 
in  all.  Professor  Taft's  qualifications  deserve 
frIeiMlIy  study  in  connection  with  the  am- 
bassadorial appointment. 


Tr2»ate  to  Railroad  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNIf  STLVAMIA 

IN  TEX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'IlVBS 
Monday.  January  26. 19S3 

Mr.  VAN  Z^NDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou).  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  englneman  and  fireman  of  the 
Pennsylvania's  Federal  Express  which 
crashed  into  Union  Station  on  January 
15  but  to  every  railroad  man  involved, 
including  the  towerman,  the  entire  train 
crew,  and  the  employees  of  the  station 
master's  office. 

As  a  former  railroad  employee  and  the 
son  of  a  former  railroad  engineer,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  proud  of  the  way  these 
employees  performed  in  an  emergency. 
And  as  Prank  Edwards,  radio  com- 
mentator, said: 

Perhaps  It  Is  a  miracle.  Certainly  It  is  a 
miracle  compounded  of  quick  thinking,  split- 
second  teamwork,  aixd  outright  heroism. 
Svery  man  in  that  train  crew  knew  his  Job 
and  did  it.  Years  of  experience  telescoped 
into  seconds  when  human  lives  hiuig  in  the 
balance. 

And  because  the  men  performed  as  they 
did  In  the  crisis,  what  might  have  been  a 
major  disaster  became  a  miraculous  tacape 
for  many.  Tou  dont  buy  that  kind  of 
coxirage  for  so  much  per  hour. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  January  17,  1953.  con- 
cerning the  englneman  of  the  train,  and 
also  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  January  22.  1953.  prais- 
ing the  skill,  improvisation,  and  team- 
work involved  in  cleaning  up  the  wreck- 
age in  time  tor  the  arrival  of  inaugural 
visitors. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Hwald 
of  January  17.  lasS] 

BrocK.  TO  Poarr.  Is  ENcimiR'B  Paxmu  Betobt 
(By  Joseph  Ives) 
Philadxlprxa.    January    16. — ^"Itotlier,    X 
stuck  to  my  post.    I  did  irtiat  I  thought  tlie 


railroad  and  my  passengers  wotild  want  me 
to  do.  and  I  got  out  oC  the  cab  by  myself. 
Mo  one  helped  ms." 

With  these  first,  reasstirlng  words  spoken 
to  his  wife.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Engineer 
Harry  W.  Brow«r,  62.  setUed  himself  in  his 
Philadelphia  apartment  to  seek  the  rest  a 
physician  had  ordered  for  >>«»>, 

Bhnrer  was  home  from  Washington,  home 
a  few  hours  after  the  crack  Pennsylvania 
BallrocMl  passenger  train  he  was  piloting  had 
crashed  into  the  concourse  of  the  Capital's 
Union  Station. 

I  was  unable  to  see  Brower  today.  No  one 
eoTild  b\it  members  of  his  family.  But  his 
wife  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of  his  home- 
coming. 

HOT  MVCR  TO  SAT 

"ms  first  words  to  me  were  that  he  had 
stuck  to  his  post,"  Un,  Anna  Brower  said. 
"And  then  he  remembered  to  let  me  know 
that  he  was  all  right. 

"There  werent  too  many  words  passed 
between  us  when  he  came  home.  He  really 
dldnt  have  much  to  say.  and  neither  did  I. 
But  I  remember  saying  to  myself  when  I 
saw  him,  •God  surely  was  with  you.' " 

God  was  with  Hiury  Brower.  and  with  the 
301  passengers  in  the  16-car  Federal  he 
pUoted  Into  XTnion  SUUon.  Tortj-thm  per. 
sons  were  hurt,  but  no  one  was  killed.  And 
his  superiors  quickly  complimented  Brower 
for  his  presexMe  of  mind  in  sounding  his  loco- 
motive horn  to  warn  of  the  impending  crash. 

Some  of  the  officials  were  on  hand  last 
night  at  the  railroad  station  here  to  escort 
Brower  home  when  he  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington by  train.  But  Brower.  a  modest  matf 
in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  would  have  no 
ceremony. 

•on  aom  Auma 

He  made  the  trip  here  in  the  cab  of  tbe 
OongressionaL  When  the  limited  pulled  into 
Philadelphia.  Brower  climbed  down  to  the 
platform,  walked  up  a  llttle-uaed  stairway 
to  the  street  and  rode  home  alone. 

Englneman  Brower  went  to  work  tat  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  43  years  ago.  For  35 
years  he  has  been  an  engineer,  and  since  1042 
has  operated  only  on  two  crack  trains — Uia 
Federal  and  the  Congressional.  The  eraah 
Thursday  waa  the  first  in  which  tisls  ever 
been  involved. 

Brower  Is  local  treasurer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and,  with  whatever  time  Is  left  from  his 
duties,  does  charitable  work  in  the  south- 
west section  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Ifasona. 

Tomorrow,  In  Washington,  Brower  will  go 
back  to  work.  Officials  there  said  Brower 
would  be  at  the  controls  of  the  Congressional 
at  4  p.  m.  when  the  de  Ixixe  train  moves  out 
of  Union  Station. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 
of  January  22.  1953] 

MtsArr.s  at  UMioh  Statioit 

The  surprise  and  di8appK>lntment  with 
which  arriving  inaugural  visitors  noted  the 
absence  of  any  wredcage  at  Union  Station 
constituted  a  real  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  the  railroad  clean-up  crews. 
Travelers  had  seen  In  their  newspapers  or 
on  televLsiqn  screens  the  devastation  wrought 
in  the  concourse  by  the  runaway  Pennsyl- 
vania express  train  last  Thursday.  They  had 
expected  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  un- 
usual spectacle — a  sort  of  added  attraction 
of  Washington's  quadrennial  big  show. 
Somehow,  many  of  them  felt  cheated. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  major 
transformation  could  have  been  achieved  at 
the  terminal  in  so  short  a  time.  Last  Thurs- 
day mc»ning  the  concourse  had  been  a  scene 
of  utter  confusion  and  destruction.  A  giant 
locomotive  and  several  of  its  cars  had  crashed 
through  the  floor  of  the  concourse,  wreck- 
ing everything  in  their  path  and  coming  to 
rest  on  a  lower  leveL    Over  the  week  end  a 
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▼erltable  miracle  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
pair  had  been  achieved  by  engineers  and  !»• 
borers  who  had  worked  around  the  clock. 
With  the  aid  of  some  Government  cranes, 
railroad  and  terminal  personnel  soon  had 
cleared  away  the  wrecked  cars — leaving  the 
heavy  locomotive  in  the  basement  for  later 
removal — and  had  covered  over  the  Jagged 
h<de  with  a  temporary  but  substantial  floor 
of  asphalt.  Even  the  wrecked  statlonmaster's 
ofllce  and  newsstand  had  been  restored  and 
placed  in  operation,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  It  was  a  fine  demonstration  of 
American  skill,  improvisation  and  team- 
work— however  disappointing  the  product  to 
the  curiosity  seekers. 


Let's  Go,  Amorica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  IBK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Saturday.  January  24.  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  poem  en- 
tiUed  "Let's  Go.  America,"  written  by 
W.  E.  Lee.  editor  of  the  Smith  County 
Pipneer,  Smith  Center.  Kans.  y 

It  seems  to  me  this  poem  is  most  ap- 
propriate,  in  view  of  the  inspiring  mes- 
sage of  confidence  and  faith  that  was 
given  to  our  Nation  by  President  Eisen- 
hower last  Tuesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Let's  go.  Americal 

Let's  fight  the  trend 

Toward  statism. 

Let's  end 

Govemment  that  shackles  men 

And  makes  them  vassals  of  the  state. 

Let's  go.  Anaerlcal 

Let's  pioneer  once  more 

In  unknown  worlds  of  human  needs. 

Let's  soar 

Above  the  levels  reached  in  other  lands 

And  give  all  men  a  chance  In  Freedom's  soU. 

Let's  go,  Americal 

Let's  protect  the  old,  the  weak. 

The  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind. 

Let's  seek 

The  ways  the  Master  taught 

To  deal  with  all  mankind. 

Let's  go,  Americal 
Let's  go  ahead  with  Ike 
To  a  stronger,  cleaner,  better  U.  8.  A. 
Let's  strike 

For  better  living,  purer  laws  for  an 
And  keep  America  our  land  the  impregnable 
citadel  of  Freedom. 

—W.  E.  {BiU)  Lee. 


Katys  ami  Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  radio  broadcast  delivered  by 
me  on  December  21,  1952.  over  radio 


station  WSPR  in  Springfield.  Mass..  and 
several  other  radio  stations: 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me.  It  Is  Im- 
poaslble  to  adequately  cover  the  subject  as- 
signed to  me;  to  wit.  Justice  for  Poland. 
One  cannot  mention  Poland,  especially  an 
American,  without  having  his  mind  reflect 
back  to  America's  pioneer  days.  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski  came  to  our  country  when  we 
were  a  small  infant  Nation  fighting  for 
liberty  and  freedom.  They,  along  with  htin- 
dreds  of  other  Polish  heroes,  won  undying 
glory  in  aiding  us  to  win  the  American  Revo- 
lution. * 

They  were  not  soldiers  of  fortune  nor  wan- 
derers thrown  on  the  svutaoe  of  troubled 
waters  by  the  love  of  adventure  or  the  quest 
of  money  or  emolument.  These  men  fought 
hard  and  long  to  establish  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  Justice  on  their  own  soil  of 
Poland  before  they  came  to  aid  America. 
They  were  Imbued  with  this  spirit  by  their 
own  country,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
when  they  had  given  their  best  for  these 
sacred  ideals  without  success  across  the 
water,  they  should  hear  the  shot  fired  at 
Lexington  that  was  heard  around  the  world, 
with  an  eager  ear.  The  principles  of  human 
liberty  and  Justice  are  essentially  the  same 
in  every  nation,  climate,  or  land.  They 
"  were  eager  to  resist  a  mighty  empire  that  was 
trying  to  wrest  from  a  struggling  people  their 
desire  for  Independence. 

It  was  the  men  from  across  the  ocean 
representing  all  nations,  and  including  the 
men  and  women  from  Poland,  who  made  our 


the  area  surrounding  the  Katyn  Forest  near 
Smolensk,  Russia. 

When  our  committee  was  abroad,  we  re- 
corded the  testimony  of  61  witneses  In  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  also  recorded 
118  exhibits.  At  the  opening  of  ovir  hearings 
in  both  places  we  publicly  Invited  the  Bovlete 
and  the  Polish  Conununlst  governments  to 
send  witnesses  before  the  committee  If  they 
had  any  factual  information  they  desired  to 
present  on  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre.  Last 
February,  in  Washington',  both  the  Soviet 
and  Polish  Governments  publicly  refused  ovir 
formal  invitation.  Furthermore,  on  several 
occasions  we  publicly  broadcast  invitations 
to  the  Soviet  and  Polish  Communist  Govern- 
ments to  come  before  our  committee  and 
especially  when  we  were  holding  hearings  in 
Frankfurt.  Germany. 

Six  medical  experts  of  the  twelve  who  ex- 
amined the  bodies  of  the  slain  Polish  soldiers 
back  in  1M3  appeared  before  oxir  cocmittee 
when  we  were  at  Frankf iirt,  Germany.  These 
six  doctors  whose  names  are  known  all  over 
Europe  established  beyond  aU  question  at 
doubt  that  the  mass  murders  of  the  Poles  at 
Katyn  were  committed  in  the  spring,  in  the 
early  spring,  of  1940.  That  was  a  year  and 
a  half  before  the  Germans  took  over  thla 
territory  In  the  Katyn  area. 

When  our  committee  made  its  final  re- 
port, we  presented  overwhelming  factual  evi- 
dence from  the  first  and  only  neutral  com- 
mission ever  formed  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
Katyn  massacre.  The  report  established  be- 
yond any  question  of  a  doubt  that  it  waa 
the  Riisslans  who  killed  the  Poles  at  Katyn. 
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great  country  the  No.  1  nation  on  the  globtk      we  also  clearly  stated  at  our  hearings 


A  year  ago  last  September,  o\ir  Congres^ 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  massacre  of  over  14,000 
Polish  officers  and  civilians  at  Blatyn  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  me 
as  chairman  of  that  committee.  This  com- 
mittee convened  last  January,  held  hearings 
in  Washington  and  in  Chicago  before  asking 
Congress  to  go  across  the  ocean  and  record 
additional  evidence  in  order  to  complete 
ova  hearings. 

In  holding  hearings  in  London  and  in  Oer- 
many,  the  Katyn  Investigating  Committee 
established  a  precedent  in  that  for  the  first 
time  in  recorded  history,  a  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee  held  hearings  in  a 
foreign  land  concerning  the  conunlssion  of 
an  international  crime  which  was  committed 
by  one  of  two  governments,  to  wit,  Germany 
or  the  Soviets. 

History  records  a  great  nimtber  of  Interna- 
tional crimes,  mass  murders  and  atrocities, 
but  the  nation  who  perpetrated  the  crime 
was  always  known  to  the  rest  of  the  WOTld. 
In  other  words,  two  historical  precedents 
were  created  by  the  Specif  Katyn  Commit- 
tee. First,  our  Congress  investigated  the 
first  international  crime  in  world  history 
where  one  nation  had  accused  the  other  of 
Its  commission;  and  this  is  the  first  neutral 
Investigation  or  trial  ever  held  to  establish 
the  official  guilt  of  the  i>erpetrator.  Second, 
never  in  history  has  an  authorized  commit- 
tee created  by  one  government  held  hearings 
and  recorded  evidence  in  other  countries  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  an  international  crime 
which  was  committed  by  either  of  two  other 
nations. 

When  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  Polish 
officers  btirled  in  mass  graves  In  the  Katyn 
Forest  were  found  in  the  spring  of  1943  by 
the  Nazi  soldiers  within  48  hours  after  the 
Germans  announced  the  finding  of  these 
bodies,  the  Soviet  Govemment  immediately 
accused  Germany  of  these  mass  murders. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Germans 
discovered  the  bodies.  Polish  leaders,  in- 
cluding General  Anders,  Ambassador  Kot. 
and  others  held  numeroxu  conferences  with 
Stalin,  and  Molotov,  and  Vishlnsky  asking 
what  became  of  those  thousands  of  Polish 
heroes  who  disappeared  in  the  spring  of 
1940  while  the  Soviets  were  la  control  of 


the  water  that  this  massacre  was  only  one 
of  a  great  number  of  atrocities  and  barbarow 
international  crimes  conmiitted  dtiring  the 
period  leading  up  to  and  dm-lng  World  War 
n.  Dachau,  Buchenwald,  Lidice,  and  other 
vicious  mass  murders  committed  by  Hitler 
will  be  historically  recorded  on  the  same 
black  pages  as  the  Katyn  massacre.  Hitler 
and  his  criminal  accomplices  have  already 
paid  the  penalty  for  their  crimes. 

Now.  my  friends,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  after  our  committee  started  holding 
hearings  the  Soviets  started  their  propaganda 
about  germ  warfare.  That  was  nothing  more 
than  a  smoke  screen  in  order  to  try  to  cover 
up  the  devastating  evidence  the  Katyn  com- 
mittee was  uncovering  and  unraveling  re- 
garding the  truth  of  the  Katyn  massacre. 

At  the  time  otir  committee  opened  ita 
hearings  In  the  fall  of  19S1,  several  news  dis- 
patches came  out  of  Korea  charging  the 
Communists  with  murdering  United  Natioa 
and  American  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  re- 
vealed in  the  dispatches  that  theee  prisoners 
of  war  were  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  at 
the  base  of  the  skxill  and  that  the  bullet 
came  through  the  forehead  of  the  vlctlma. 
Testimony  was  \inanlmous  before  our  com- 
mittee that  every  Pole  who  was  massacred 
at  Katyn  was  killed  in  an  identical  manner. 
Further  evidence  was  produced  that  this  sys- 
tem of  extermination  has  been  an  accepted 
Communist  method  of  mass  lOlllng  for  years. 
Since  our  Congress  started  to  Investigate  the 
la-year-old  massacre  of  Katyn,  we  have  not 
heard  any  further  report  of  mass  murders 
coming  from  the  Korean  area  in  over  14 
months.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Katyn 
investigation  brought  a  halt  to  massacres  In 
the  Korean  area. 

When  we  were  at  Frankfurt.  Germany. 
Congressman  Machsowics,  a  member  of  our 
conunlttee.  and  I  flew  to  Berlin  to  talk  at  an 
opening  session  of  a  convention  of  free 
Journalists  from  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
At  that  convention  after  our  speecnes  were 
delivered,  we  conferred  with  many  of  these 
Journalists  and  they  all  stated  that  our 
Katyn  committee  placed  the  Ruaaian  propa- 
ganda machine  on  the  defensive  for  the 
first  time  in  over  10  years.  One  of  those 
Joiimalists  showed  me  a  transcription  of  a 
radio  broadcast  that  was  sent  over  the  Mos- 
cow radio  8  nights  before.  This  broadcast 
was  trying  to  e]q;>lala  why  the  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment did  not  appear  before  oar  oom- 
mlttee  and  testify  about  Katyn.  Their  an- 
swer was  the  xisual  Commxmlst  line  that  we 
were  a  capitalistic  committee  and  they  would 
not  dignify  our  committee  by  appearing 
before  us. 

Our  committee,  through  the  eeven  volimiea 
of  evidence  that  we  have  submitted  and 
which  the  Congress  had  recorded,  made  four 
recommendations  to  Congress.  Ttie  recom- 
mendations follow: 

1.  We  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  forward  the  testimony  and 
evidence  in  finding  of  our  conunlttee  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations. 

a.  We  requested  further  the  President  of 
the  United  States  issue  instructions  to  the 
United  States  delegates  to  present  the 
Katyn  case  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

8.  We  requested  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  before  the  General  Assembly  to  seek 
action  before  the  International  World  Court 
for  the  violations  of  the  international  law 
recognised  by  civilixed  nations. 

4.  We  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Instruct  the  United  States 
delegation  to  seek  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national commission  which  would  investi- 
gate other  mass  murders  and  crimes  against 
humanity  and  genocide  that  Is  now  taking 
place   behind   the   iron   curtain. 

Now  my  friends.  I  believe  our  committee 
accomplished  a  great  work.  Our  task  was 
a  bard  one.  Our  report  was  unanimous  on 
the  guilt  of  who  committed  the  crimes.  All 
future  history  will  record  and  posterity  will 
know  that  the  great  international  crime  at 
Katyn  was  committed  by  nobody  but  the 
Soviet  Communist  Union. 


FrMi  Om  FadMr  to  Aaotktr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCNNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  January  24,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoso  an  editorial 
entitled  "Prom  One  Father  to  Another." 
published  in  this  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORs.  as  follows: 

From  Om  Fathke  to  Akotbxb 
Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
contributed  a  genial  little  note  of  history  in 
connection  with  the  "big  change"  which  took 
place  in  Washington  last  Tuesday.  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  platform 
on  which  he  was  about  to  take  the  oath 
President  Elsenhower  asked  Mr.  Truman  a 
question. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  was  curious  to  learn  how 
It  was  that  MaJ.  John  Elsenhower  had  been 
called  home  from  Kcn-ea  to  witness  the  mau- 
givation.  He  explained  that  his  son  had 
been  disturbed  about  it,  fearing  that  it 
seemed  he  had  been  singled  out  for  a  special 
privilege.  Incidentally,  Major  Eisenhower 
will  soon  be  back  In  Korea. 

Mr.  Triiman  replied,  "I  had  a  hand  in  it." 
In  his  new  office  in  Kansas  City  he  Informed 
newsmen  that  he  Issued  an  order  to  General 
of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  to  tell  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  to  send  Major  Elsenhower  home  "so  he 
coxild  be  at  the  inaugiutitlon  and  If  anyone 
wanted  to  raise  hell  about  it  he — Clark — 
could  say  I  cxdered  it."  The  f(N-mer  Presi- 
dent added  that  if  things  had  been  "another 


way"  ha  vouki  have  wanted  Margaret  on 
hand. 

Mr.  TYuman  added  that  President  Eisen- 
hower eipr eased  deep  gratitude  for  his  ac- 
tion. We  believe  we  can  safely  widen  the 
scope  of  that  appreciation  for  an  act  of  kind- 
ly forethought  over  a  very  large  area — among 
many  millions  of  Americana. 


Research  To  Increase  Supply  of  Pore 
Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  2€.  1953 

Bfr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  research  to  Increase  the  supply  of  pure 
water. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Statcicknt  or  Senatos  Cask 

The  problem  of  obtaining  increased  sup- 
plies of  usable  water  at  an  economical  cost 
is  with  us  now,  and  will  become  more  and 
more  serious  in  the  next  few  years.  One 
most  Important  answer  to  this  problem  lies 
in  expanded  research  leading  to  the  eco- 
nomical convovion  of  sea  water  and  brack- 
ish water  into  pure  water. 

If  we  can  develop  feasible  methods  of  con- 
version we  can  rely  on  sea  and  brackish  wa- 
ter as  an  eventual  source  of  all  the  potable 
water  we  can  ever  use.  Recent  developments 
indicate  that  further  research  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  costs  of  conversion  proc- 
eaaes  so  that  their  use  will  prove  economical- 
ly feasible  in  many  circumstances.  This  re- 
search will  be  accelerated  and  coordinated  as 
a  result  of  legislation  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  and  which  was  enacted  by 
the  last  Congress. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  448,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  set  up  the  program 
last  year  and  appointed  an  advisory  Council 
on  Saline  Water  Program  consisting  of  nine 
outstanding  citixens  including  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Schmltt.  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  American 
News,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.;  Mr.  J.  J.  Cronln. 
vice  president  of  General  Motors  Corp.;  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBric^e,  president  of  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hovde, 
president  of  Pxirdue  University;  Dr.  George 
D.  Humphrey,  president  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming;  Dr.  Louis  Koenlg,  director  of  re- 
search of  the  Southwest  Research  Institute; 
Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr..  president  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  Shep- 
pard  P.  Powell,  of  Baltimore;  and  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Sproul,  president  of  the  University  of 
California. 

This  advisory  council  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Washington  December  16  and  the  mem- 
bers have  since  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  sununaries  of  the  comments 
made  by  them  in  the  coiirse  of  the  meeting. 
The  summary  submitted  by  Mr.  Schmltt,  of 
South  Dakota,  illustrates  both  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  common  sense  that  must  to- 
gether go  into  this  program. 

Public  Law  448,  which  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  seek  ways  and  means 
of  developing  an  Inexpensive  method  for  con- 
version Of  sea  water  to  potable  uses  and  de- 
mlneralizing  of  brackish  water,  presents  a 
challenge  to  the  Department  and  this  group 
of  advisers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  pass  this 
challenge  on  to  the  best  talent  in  our  univer- 


sities and  private  Industry.  Engaging  the 
interest  of  Int^igent  individuals  in  this 
very  technical  and  long-range  research  pro- 
gram will  require  the  expendltiu'e  of  more 
sums  of  money  than  the  Congress  has  now 
appropriated  for  this  project.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  I  believe  the  $2,000,000  now 
budgeted  for  a'  5-year  period  is  too  limited 
and  will  sharply  restrict  the  development  of 
a  sound  research  program. 

To  accomplish  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
448,  I  believe  the  initial  stepe  are: 

1.  Obtain  all  information  now  available  on 
desalination. 

2.  Correlation  of  all  data  on  the  Nation's 
brackish  water  situation. 

3.  Integration  on  the  research  project  of 
all  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
water-supply  problems. 

4.  To  command  the  interest  of  private  in- 
dustry, our  schools  and  universities  and  the 
public,  I  suggest  a  specific  publicity  program 
pointing  out  the  Nation's  water  situation. 

5.  Seek  the  attention  of  private  Industry 
and  our  universities  through  personal  visits 
and  correspondence. 

Other  members  of  the  advisory  group  have 
dlsciissed  conservation  of  our  present  fresh-' 
water  supply  and  I  believe  this  should  be 
ptirsued.  Another  aspect  to  the  conserva- 
tion angle  is  the  many  millions  of  acre-feet 
of  fresh  water  now  running  into  salt-water 
bays  and  oceans. 

Without  localising  this  Nationwide  prob- 
lem. I  want  to  point  out  that  nearly  every 
city  in  South  Dakota  except  those  on  the 
Mlssoiu'l  River  faces  a  water  shortage.  A 
cheap  method  of  demlneralizlng  our  brack- 
ish water  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
plains  area  farmers  because  of  the  irrigation 
possibilities. 

I  want  to  stress  my  belief  that  the  actual 
task  of  research  on  the  desalting  and  demln- 
eralizlng of  water  should  be  left  to  private 
industry  and  ova  xuilversitles  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supplying  sufficient  funds 
to  make  possible  a  comprehensive  program. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  that  these 
groups  have  never  failed  to  meet  a  challenge 
and  I  am  confident  they  will  find  the  answer 
to  our  water-supply  situation. 


If  Two  Other  Josiices  Had  SwHcIieil  VolM 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  HXW  TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  23.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  that  every  patriotic  American 
should  read  the  editorial  by  Robert  R. 
McCormick.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  entitled  "If 
Two  Other  Justices  Had  Switched  Votes." 

The  insidious  drive  that  is  being  made 
by  the  Communists  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  destroy  the  liberties  of  our  people 
by  supplanting  our  Federal  Constitution 
calls  for  prompt  action.  I  am  including 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  editorial 
of  January  26,  1953,  to  which  I  have 
referred : 
Ir  Two  OTBsa  Jusncss  Had  SwncKXD  Vorsa 

Clarence  Manlon,  dean  emoitus  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School,  made  a  speech  last 
week  warning  the  United  States  of  its  peril 
of  being  dominated  and  controlled  by  Coni- 
munlsts  and  Socialists  through  entrance  into 
treaty  commitments  under  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  said  that  the  Communist  strategy 
was  to  ct^ture  America  from  wlthm.  and 
that  the  means  of  doing  so  lay  in  treaty  law. 
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*Trbrougb  the  negotiation  of  treatiee.  which 
unfortunately  become  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified  by  the 
Senate,"  said  Dean  Manlon.  "the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  being  repealed 
and  the  private,  personal  concerns  of  the 
once  free  American  citizen  are  being  turned 
over  to  International  authorities  dominated 
and  controlled  by  Socialists  and  Commu- 
nists." 

Mr.  Manlon  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  Mr.  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  Industry 
to  show  how  close  the  danger  has  approached. 
In  that  case  Chief  Justice  Vinson  and  two 
of  his  associates.  Justice  Reed  and  Mlnton. 
held  that  the  ratification  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  by  the  Senate  had  given  the 
President  power  to  seize  private  property, 
the  Constitution  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. No  such  authority  had  been 
granted  Tniman  under  any  law,  and  the  fifth 
amendment  affirmatively  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  such  authority. 

Tet  Chief  Joistlce  Vinson  argued  that  when 
the  U.  N.  Charter  was  adopted,  the  United 
States  thereby  accepted  in  full  measiire  its 
responsibility  In  the  world  community  and 
an  obligation  for  the  suggestion  of  acts  of 
aggression.  Idr.  Vinson  then  related  these 
asserted  obligations  to  the  war  In  Korea, 
American  participation  In  which  by  Execu- 
tive order  was  jtutlfied  on  the  ground  that 
U.  N.  had  called  upon  Its  members  to  render 
•very  assistance  to  repel  aggression  there. 

The  Chief  Justice  contended,  therefore, 
that  this  was  all  the  authority  the  President 
required  to  take  any  action  to  render  as- 
sistance, including  the  selztire  of  private 
property.  The  strike  In  the  steel  Industry 
was  held  to  be  impeding  the  extension  of  as- 
sistance in  Korea;  so,  the  President  was 
acting  In  fullUlment  of  his  obligations  under 
treaty  to  U.  N.  In  taking  over  the  steel  In- 
dustry in  order  that  production  might  be 
resTimed. 

"Our  treaties,"  said  Mr.  Vinson,  ""represent 
not  merely  legal  obligations  but  show  con- 
gressional recognition  that  mutual  security 
for  the  free  world  is  the  best  security  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  on  a  global  scale." 

Frank  E.  Holman.  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  commenting  on 
the  extraordinary  logic  of  this  argument, 
states.  "The  Chief  Justice  succeeded  in  get- 
ting two  other  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  Join  with  him  In  this  revolutionary 
doctrine  whereby  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter would  become  superior  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  two  additional  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  side  with  him,  the 
United  States  would  then  and  there  have 
ceased  to  be  an  Independent  republic. 

"We  would  have  become  a  puppet  state  of 
the  United  Nations  and  would  have  been 
committed  and  bound  by  whatever  the 
United  Nations  does  or  directs  us  to  do.  We 
would  have  had  a  full-fledged  world  govern- 
ment overnight,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
may  happen  under  so-called  treaty  law  un- 
less a  constitutional  amendment  Is  passed 
protecting  American  rights  and  American 
law  and  American  Independence  against  the 
effect  of  United  Nations  treaties  negotiated 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  ever -compromis- 
ing State  Department,  which  iinder  its  self- 
declared  assignment  of  being  a  world  leader 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  mere  abject  follower 
of  foreign  ideas." 

Dean  Manlon  Joins  Mr.  Holman  in  tirging 
the  need  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  puts  all  future  treaties  forever  under 
and  subordinate  to  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  allowing  them,  as  now,  to  assert  su- 
periority to  the  Constitution.  Pending  such 
action,  he  suggests  a  moratorliim  on  all  new 
treaties  and  a  Joint  resolution  suspending 
all  previously  ratified  treaties  where  they 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
American  citizen  or  invade  the  reserved  con- 


stitutional powers  of  any  Individual  State  c< 
the  Union. 

Senator  Bucrks,  of  Ohio,  has  reintroduced 
the  joint  resolution  for  the  limitation  of  the 
treaty  power  and  forbidding  the  substitution 
of  executive  agreements  in  lieu  of  treaties, 
which  won  the  support  of  almost  00  of  hla 
colleagues  last  year.  We  urge  Congress  to 
waste  no  time  in  approving  this  amendment 
and  submitting  it  to  the  States,  for  the  Re- 
public U  threatened  with  subjection  under 
treaty  law  to  the  same  kind  of  Communist 
despotism  that  our  military  might  has  been 
organized  to  prevent. 


What  C«B  America  Expect  Fron  tk« 
RepublicaB  Party? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CALXrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Calif oml;i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
should  like  to  include  a  significant  edi- 
torial submitted  by  my  friend.  Muriel 
Tolle.  of  San  Diego.  Calif.  It  is  enUtled 
"What  Can  America  Expect  Prom  the 
Republican  Party?"  by  Fred  Q.  Clark  and 
Richard  Stanton  Rimanoczy. 

What  Can  Amkrica  Exfxct  Pbom  trb 

RXFUBUCAM  PaKTT? 

The  American  people  are  now  divided  Into 
two  groups — those  who  are  riding  a  wave  of 
relief -from  what  they  called  creeping  social- 
ism and  those  who  are  engulfed  by  a  wave 
of  apprehension  concerning  blg-buslness 
fascism. 

The  first  group  anticipates  effortless  pros- 
perity and  the  second  group  anticipates 
planned  scarcity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions could  resiilt  from  the  new  Republi- 
can administration;  no  abrupt  change  la 
possible. 

And  the  American  optimists  and  pessimists 
had  better  settle  down  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

There  is  one  simple  rule  of  poUtlcs  that 
we  all  should  keep  in  mind:  We  Americans 
have  always  had  the  kind  of  government  we 
wanted,  and  as  long  as  we  have  the  secret 
ballot  we  will  continue  to  have  it. 

We  had  the  New  Deal  because  we  voted 
for  it. 

We  scrapped  Truman's  New  Deal  by  voting 
against  It. 

But  what  we  liave  now  is  a  queetion 
mark. 

The  political  phlloaophy  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  is  yet  to  develop. 

And  it  will  develop  along  the  lines  that 
tre,  the  American  people,  want  it  to  develop. 

The  Republicans  were  out  of  power  for  30 
years;  they  are  certainly  not  going  to  do 
anything  to  get  voted  out  of  power  again 
In  1954  or  1956. 

The  big  question,  therefore,  is  not  what 
Elsenhower's  economics  are.  but  what  will 
the  people  want  them  to  be. 

This  raises  the  key  question.  How  good 
will  our  Judgment  be? 

This  much  is  certain :  Ovir  Judgment  wont 
be  any  better  than  our  information. 

We  are  probably  the  most  propagandized 
and  confused  generation  in  history. 

Our  Ignorance  of  simple  economic  prin- 
ciples is  shocking  and  frightening — particu- 
larly when  we  realize  that  our  decisions  will 
control  the  situation. 

What  does  all  this  meant 


It  means  that  every  American  citizen 
should,  on  New  Year's  Day.  1953.  reeolve  to 
become  more  intelligent  and  better  informed 
In  that  simple  and  thrilling  field  of  knowl- 
edge known  as  economics. 

After  all.  economics  is  nothing  but  a  study 
of  how  we  make  our  living,  pay  our  taxea, 
and  build  security  for  our  old  age. 

Each  of  us  should  read,  study.  dUcuaa, 
and  decide  unselfishly  and  honestly  what  Is 
best  for  all  of  us. 

We  must  ctirb  otir  natural  desire  to  declds 
things  in  favor  of  our  own  personal,  short- 
nm  advantages. 

Farm  organizations,  labor  unions,  business 
•asociations,  should  all  resolve  to  give  bal- 
anced considerations  to  the  needs  of  all  ths 
people. 

That  means  that  members  at  the  farm, 
labor,  and  business  groups  have  a  special 
responsibility  as  individuals  to  throw  their 
weight  toward  statesmanlike  policies  rather 
than  selfish  use  of  power. 

Every  adult  American  shares  this  respon- 
slblUty. 

If  we  faU.  It  wcmt  bs  Bsenhowsr^  fault- 
It  will  be  our  f  aiUt. 


ResolntioB  Adopted  by  Uaited  World 
Federalists  of  Iowa,  lac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UinTBD  8TATB 

Monday.  January  2S.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  ISr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  World  Federalists 
of  Iowa.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttio 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
executive  covmcll  of  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists of  Iowa,  at  its  meeting  In  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  January  17,  1963: 

"We  call  upon  President-elect  Eisenhower 
to  take  the  lead  in  lifting  the  present  cnish- 
Ing  burden  of  taxes,  in  freeing  us  from  tha 
regimentation  that  threatens  our  free-enter- 
prise system,  in  ending  the  appalling  loss  of 
American  lives  through  war,  and  to  do  so  by 
calling  a  charter  review  conference  of  the 
United  Nations,  at  which  the  U.  N.  can  bs 
given  the  power  of  Just  and  enforceable  law 
necessary  to  prevent  aggression  and  end  the 
wars  that  ImperU  our  freedom.  Uvea,  and 
resourcee." 


A  Nest  of  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiM  oic 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIIXD  8TATB 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  DIREZSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  observa- 
tions of  Felix  Morley  on  the  Communist 
problem  in  the  United  Nations.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  November  5. 1952, 
issue  of  the  Pathfinder  and  will,  I  know, 
be  of  interest  to  a  good  many  peoi^ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

The  Wobui  un  Da 
(By  PelU  llorley) 

A  MCST  or  BBDS 

Many  people  were  shocked  when  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  employed  at  a  salary  of  $9,000 
a  year  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, admitted  recently  to  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Furthermore,  she  said  in  reply  to  ques- 
tioning: "I  have  never  apologised  for  Joining 
the  Commiuiist  Party.    I  never  intend  to." 

This  woman  is  only  1  of  14  Americans  on 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  who  have 
so  far  been  asked  about  their  past  or  pres- 
ent Communist  afflliatlons.  by  members  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Sec\irlty  Subcommittee. 
As  yet,  she  is  the  only  one  who  has  answered 
frankly.  Most  of  those  examined  have  re- 
fused to  testify,  on  grounds  of  possible  self- 
incrimination.    Some  have  been  defiant. 

Alfred  J.  Van  Tassel,  a  $13.840-a-year  ex- 
ecutive in  the  U.  N.  Technical  Assistance 
Administration,  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  back. 
Be  told  Senators  Herbert  O'Conor.  Homer 
Ferguson,  and  Willis  Smith  that  questions 
about  Communist  connections  are  Irrelevant 
to  employment  in  the  United  Nations,  which 
Includes  members  of  every  political  com- 
plexion. 

In  this  Inquiry  the  Senators  are  handling 
a  hot  potato,  and  know  it.  For  the  plain 
fact  Is  that  Americans  on  the  U.  N.  Secre- 
tariat owe  no  more  loyalty  to  Washington 
than  they  do  to  Moscow.  Trygve  Lie.  the 
U.  N.  Secretary-Oeneral,  has  been  cooperative 
in  firing  one  siupect  American  employee  and 
placing  others,  including  Van  Tassel,  on  com- 
pulsory leave.  But  this  does  not  solve  the 
issue,  on  which  Mr.  Lie  is  seeking  advice  from 
a  panel  of  eminent  Jurists. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  being  a 
treaty  with  all  other  governments  belonging 
to  the  U.  N.  (including  Russia) ,  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  July  28.  1945.  Only  two 
votes  were  cast  against  it. 

Article  100  of  that  Charter,  defining  the 
duties  of  the  Secretariat,  says  that  its  mem- 
bers "shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions 
from  any  government  or  from  any  other  au- 
thority external  to  the  Organisation.  They 
shaU  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
reflect  on  their  position  as  international  ofll- 
dals  responsible  only  to  the  Organization." 

The  difference  between  the  national  dele- 
gations to  the  U.  N.  Assembly,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  permanent  Secretariat  of  the 
U.  N..  should  also  be  kupt  in  mind.  The  dele- 
gations, like  that  headed  by  Foreign  Minister 
Vishinsky  of  Russia,  come  only  for  the  peri- 
odic meetings  of  Assembly  and  Council.  The 
members  of  the  Secnitarlat  are  the  regular 
staff.  Uvlng  and  worlUng  In  New  York,  or 
traveling  around  with  special  prlvUeges  as 
international  officials. 

Of  course,  every  Russian  member  of  the 
Secretariat  is  a  Communist.  So  is  every  Pole, 
every  Csech.  and  at  least  most  at  those  from 
the  pro-Russian  countries  belonging  to  the 
U.N. 

We  know  now  that  at  least  one  American 
on  the  staff  of  the  U.  N.  has  been  a  Commu- 
nist and  is  proud  of  it .  Apparently  there  are 
several  more. 

What  Americans  dont  know,  but  would 
like  to  find  out.  Is  what  President  Truman 
was  thinking  about  when  he  not  merely  per- 
mitted, but  actually  insisted,  that  the  offices 
of  the  U.  N..  in  New  York,  should  be  devel- 
oped as  a  protected  nest  of  Reds. 

For  it  was  President  Truman  who  told  the 
Senate  he  wanted  the  U.  N.  Charter  ratified 
as  drafted,  without  any  changes  or  modi- 
fications. 

The  Senate,  forgetting  Its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  so-utinixe  and  crltlclBB. 
obeyed.  And  we  have  Communists  sheltering 
in  the  palatial  buildings  of  the  U.  N.  as  the 
resxUt.    ,  .   ;, 


Dixie  Boy  Claims  Best  1952  Com  Yield 


EnSNBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATW 
Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Bflr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  com  yield  in  the  Nation  for  the  year 
1952  yet  reported  to  the  Farm  Journal, 
a  highly  respected  and  valuable  farm 
periodical,  was  214  bushels  per  acre, 
grown  by  Lamar  RaUiff,  a  4-H  Club  boy 
of  Prentiss  County,  Miss. 

I  think  that  his  record,  along  with 
records  of  others  reported  in  the  same 
article,  are  of  interest  to  the  Congress; 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  short  article  from  Farm  Journal 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou). 
as  follows:  ' 

DDas  BoT  Claims  Bxst  1953  Corn  Tbld 

Best  1952  com  yield  reported  to  Farm 
Journal  so  far  as  214  bushels  per  acre,  grown 
by  12-year-old  Lamar  Ratliff.  If  you  think 
he  lives  in  the  Corn  Belt,  you're  wrong.  He's 
from  Prentiss  Cotuty,  Miss. 

That's  a  lot  of  com,  but  not  a  record 
yield.  Last  year  Cledith  Rowe.  of  Magoffin 
County,  Ky..  grew  233.2  bushels  on  a  soUd 
acre,  and  Ben  Courtwright.  Logan  County, 
HI.,  harvested  266.9  bushels  from  half  of  a 
2-acre  piece  where  com  was  alternated  with 
cucumbers. 

TO  take  the  lead  in  the  1952  race,  yotmg 
Ratliff  harvested  321  bushels  from  his 
1^-acre  field,  or  214  bushels  per  acre. 
County  Agent  W.  T.  Smith  certified  the 
yield. 

Before  plowing  last  spring,  the  Mississippi 
4-H'er  and  his  father  spread  35  wagonloads 
of  manure,  600  pounds  of  6-8-8.  They  side- 
dressed  the  1^-aere  field  with  800  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  (16  percent  nitrogen) 
when  the  oanx  was  knee  high. 

The  field  was  planted  with  Funk's  0-711, 
a  hybrid  developed  by  Funk  Bros.,  of  Bloom- 
tngton.  who  claim  that  It  bears  two  ears  on 
80  percent  of  its  stalks.  Rows  were  spaced 
24  inches  apart,  and  drilled— one  kernel 
every  6  inches. 

Lamar  beat  the  drought  by  Irrigating  with 
water  from  his  father's  pond. 

Dry  weather  apparently  cut  yields 
throughout  the  Com  Belt.  Earl  E.  Bennett. 
Wells  County,  Ind.,  harvested  189.64  bushels 
from  his  alternate-planted  acre.  Bennett 
took  top  honors  in  the  1949  Golden  Acre  Ad- 
venture when  he  alternated  com  with  soy- 
beans and  grew  221.03  bushels  on  half  of  a 
a-acre  field. 

Cledith  Rowe,  last  year's  solid-acre  win- 
ner, bowed  to  his  sister  Lula  this  year.  Her 
acre  made  151.6  bushels,  while  Cledlth's 
made  145. 


Veterans'  Admiiiistration  Repeat  Loans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoso  a  copy  of  a 


letter  n^ch  I  wrote  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
his  reply  concerning  repeat  GI  loans. 

Sevieral  persons  had  spoken  to  me 
relative  to  what  they  thought  were 
abuses  to  the  GI  loan  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  letters  clarify  the 
situation,  and  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  veterans  and  loaning  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Cusim,  S.  Dak.,  December  24, 19SZ. 
Oen.  Caxi.  r.  GaAr,  Jr., 

Veterans'  Adminittrator. 

Veterans'  Administration  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Obmbsal  Oxat:  What  is  the  current 
regulation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  respect  to  repeat  OI  hcuslng  loans? 

Recently.  I  was  told  that  veterans  have 
been  able  to  get  a  loan  on  one  house,  sell  it, 
and  get  another  loan  or  another  house,  etc 
The  thought  has  been  expressed  to  me 
that  the  intention  of  the  original  law  was 
to  give  the  vetenm  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  own  home,  but  not  to  finance  >»»>"  in 
a  chain  of  specvUations. 

Tour  advice  on  current  regulatioiw  and 
figures  on  what  has  been  done  in  this  regard 
wUl  be  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

RLAircxB  Cass. 

VrrotANs'  AsicnnsnuTioir. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  8. 19S3. 
Hon.  Fbamczs  Cass, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAS  Senatob  Cask:  We  are  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  December  24,  1962,  requesting 
Information  concerning  current  regulations 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  rmptcX 
to  repeat  OI  housing  loans. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the  gov- 
erning law  any  veteran  who  has  not  used 
his  GI  guaranty  entitlement  after  April  20, 
1950,  on  a  loan  for  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  residential  property  has  entitlement 
avaUable  equal  to  the  difference  between 
•7,500  and  the  amount  chargeable  against 
his  benefit  on  account  of  prior  loans.  Such 
available  entltleinent  may  be  used  to  guar- 
antee any  eligible  loan  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  residential  property.  For  ex- 
ample. If  veteran  A  obtained  a  G^  loan 
to  purchase  a  home  In  1947  and  stieh  loan 
was  guaranteed  In  the  amount  of  $2,000  the 
veteran  would  have  available  $6,500  guar- 
anty which  could  be  utilised  in  connection 
with  another  loan  to  purchase  or  construct 
residential  property  to  be  occupied  by  him 
as  his  home.  If  the  credit  factors  are  satis- 
factory the  eligible  veteran  may  obtain  the 
second  GI  loan  by  satisfjring  the  require- 
ment of  intention  to  occupy  the  property  as 
his  home.  The  veteran's  statement  that  he 
intends  to  occupy  a  dwelling  as  his  home 
may  be  accepted  by  the  lender  unless  the 
lender  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  ve^ran's 
Intention  to  circumvent  the  statute,  in  such 
case  the  facts  should  be  reported  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  before  the  loan  is 
closed  and.  if  confirmed  upon  investigation, 
the  loan  would  not  be  guaranteed.  However, 
If  a  loan  ie  eligible  for  guaranty  the  veteran 
Is  entitled  under  the  statute  to  a  repeat  OI 
loan  until  his  avaUable  entitlement  is  ex- 
hausted. As  a  practical  matter,  however.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  In  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  a  OI  loan  by  tising 
partial  entitlement  unless  the  guaranty  re- 
maining available  is  equal  to  60  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  loan  desired.  Conse- 
quently many  veterans  who  have  guaranty 
entitlement  available  in  some  amount  less 
than  the  maximum  of  $7,500  for  home-loan 
purposes  are  unable  to  obtain  repeat  GI  loans 
even  though  they  are  tilglbls  for  such  ~ 
under  the  wdstlng  statute. 
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Than  tM  anoflliar  oatesory  irbcrela  repeat 
|r»^«m  an  poaitble  and  in  all  probability  sucb 
Is  tbe  matter  about  wblcb  your  inquiry  U 
primarily  ooncemed.  Public  Law  475. 
Kigbty-flrst  Congress.  AprU  20,  1950,  gave  to 
the  Admlnlatrator  the  discretionary  author- 
ity to  exclude  prior  use  of  guaranty  entitle- 
ment In  recomputing  a  veteran's  available 
entltleinent « the  security  for  the  prior  guar- 
anteed loan  (1)  has  been  taken  (by  con- 
demnation or  otherwise)  by  the  United 
States,  any  State,  or  local  government  agency 
for  public  use,  or  (2)  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire  or  other  natural  haaard.  or  (3)  has  been 
dlspoeed  (rf  by  the  veteran  for  compelling 
reasons  devoid  of  fault  on  his  pcut.  Under 
the  latter  category  the  sale  of  the  property 
because  of  reasons  of  health  of  the  veteran 
or  a  member  of  his  immediate  family,  or 
because  of  loss  or  change  in  location  of  the 
veteran's  etapl03^ent  are  examples  of  com- 
pelling reasons  which  are  acoeptaMe  to  the 
Veterans*  Administration.  In  any  event  no 
favorable  action  toward  restoring  the  vet- 
eran hto  guaranty  entitlement  for  xat  in  a 
second  or  repeat  loan  Is  taken  imleas  the 
Veterans'  Adailnlstratlon  has  been  complete- 
ly released  from  Ito  liability  as  griarantor  or 
Instirer  ot  the  prior  loan. 

It  is  our  considered  observation  that  th« 
Veterans'  Administration  is  not  under  the 
fbregoing  authority  permitting  the  veteran 
to  obtain  OI  loan  financing  to  underwrite  a 
chain  of  speculations.  Our  reports  show  that 
in  the  16  months  ending  in  November  1952 
the  Vetenms'  Administration  guaranteed  or 
insured  508,375  loans  to  veterans.  Of  this 
number  1,726  loans  were  authorized  by  the 
excltulon  of  prior  use  of  entitlement  by  the 
veteran.  These  figures  show  that  about  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  lo«ms  guaranteed  or 
Insured  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  dur- 
ing this  period  were  repeat  loans.  With  this 
■mall  ratio  of  repeat  loans  we  feel  that  we 
are  exercising  reasonable  discretion  under  the 
authority  given  the  Administrator  by  the 
statute.  You  may  be  assiued  that  each  case 
la  proper^  reviewed  to  determine  that  ac- 
c^table  reasons  for  disposal  of  the  property 
are  substantiated  before  a  veteran's  request 
lor  restoration  eX  prior  used  entitlement  Is 
Xavorably  considered. 

We  trxut  this  information  acceptably  an- 
Wmvi*  your  inquiry,  but  U  fxirther  questicms 
arl«e  oonoemlng  this  matter  we  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  them  at  yo\ir  request. 

Very  truly  yoiira, 

F.  W.  KsLasr. 

Aasittmnt  Administrator  for  finance. 


No^utioB  of  Ourles  E.  WiUon  To  Bo 
Secretary  of  Defenso 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  icicHiaAK 

m  THX  SENATB  OF  THE  X7NTTKD  STATES 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Sale  of  Stock  Holdings  Called 
Wrong  in  Cases  Like  Wilson's."  written 
by  David  Lawrence  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  26, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Balm  or  Stock  HotDnfos  Caxxxd  Wboko  in 

Cases  Limm  Waaosi'a 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
WASBDfOToi*.    January    25. — Decision    of 
Charles  K.  Wilson  to  Mil  his  stocks  in  Oenaral 


Moton  so  as  to  qualtty  for  tlM  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  President  Ksenhower's 
Cabinet  doesn't  solve  the  problem  of  "con- 
flict of  interest."  It  really  makes  matters 
worse  in  the  futxn^  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  means  that  some  of 
the  most  capable  men  In  America  will  here- 
after refuse  high  Oovemment  posts  rather 
than  undergo  either  the  innuendoes  of  lack 
of  Integrity  or  the  financial  sacrifices  in- 
volved. 

The  issue  Is  so  fundamental  that  it  can  do 
Incalculable  damage  to  the  defense  program 
now  and  perhaps  later  if  a  war  should  break 
out. 

Already  the  three  Secretaries  proposed  for 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy  are 
in  hot  water.  They  are  being  told  in  effect 
by  the  Wilson  precedent  that  they  must  sell 
their  holdings  in  order  to  win  Senate  con- 
firmation. Mr.  Wilson  himself  Is  proposing 
that  they  be  allowed  to  keep  their  stocks,  but 
be  disqualified  from  sitting  in  any  matter 
affecting  their  former  business  connections  or 
stock  ownership.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  a  general  directive  and  there  Is 
precedent  for  such  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  Defense  Department.  Louis  A.  John- 
son as  Secretary  of  Defense  Issued  such  a 
directive  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Stephen  A.  Early.  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, all  matters  relating  to  the  allocating 
of  Air  Force  contracts.  This  was  done  even 
thoiigh  Mr.  Johnson  had  divested  himself 
of  all  stocks  in  sUrplane  companies. 

KoiPLx  soLxmoif  ssaw 

There  are  many  men  who  have  made  suc- 
cesses in  relatively  small  biislnees.  family 
owned,  which  cannot  be  sold  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  dtnpoeed  ot  readily  without  oon- 
aequences  far  more  serious  than  a  money 
loas.  Few  successful  businessmen  vriU  want 
to  become  involved  in  such  a  tangle  in 
their  business  and  personal  affairs  Just  to 
come  to  Washington  for  a  relatively  brief 
tour  of  duty. 

Should  the  Congress  allow  such  a  situa- 
tion to  go  uncorrected?  There  Is  a  simple 
solution.  It  is  to  amend  the  present  law  so 
as  to  require  the  disqualification  of  any  00- 
oer  of  the  Govemntent  who  Is  confronted 
with  a  conflict  of  interest  and  to  specify 
that  an  alternate  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  Inside  or  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  an  alternate  should  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  this  wasnt  can- 
vassed a  month  ago,  because  Mr.  Wilson  is 
paying  a  penalty  that  he  should  not  have 
been  required  to  bear.  Be  offered,  it  Is 
reported,  not  only  to  trustee  his  stock  but 
to  derive  no  benefit  at  all  from  its  apfire- 
clated  value  during  the  time  he  was  in  Gov- 
ernment service  and  also  to  give  to  charity 
such  dividends  as  might  result  from  tae  in- 
crease m  value.  This  certainly  satisfies  the 
Intent  of  the  law,  which  prohibits  a  Gov- 
ernment official  who  may  be  Interested  in 
the  pecunlstfy  profits  or  contracts  of  a  oor- 
por&tlon  from  transacting  business  with 
such  a  corporation.  It  would  have  made 
him  plainly  disinterested.  But  this  offer 
didn't  satisfy  senatorial  sentiment. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  represented  as  having  got- 
ten off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  the  hearings. 
He  was  in  reality  the  victim  of  an  honest 
conscience,  a  forthrlghtnesa  of  expression 
due  to  a  lack  of  political  guUe  and  a  dis- 
inclination to  take  seriously  the  inference 
and  implication  voiced  in  Congress  that, 
because  he  had  once  been  in  General  Motors 
he  couldn't  deal  fairly  and  Justly  with  any 
contracts  involving  that  company. 

The  broad  political  issue  has  been  stated 
with  characteristic  bluntness  by  Senator 
Watnx  Moisx.  of  Oregon,  who  Is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"It's  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
(Wilson)  meet.1  the  objection  of  the  law  by 
selling  his  stock  in  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
I  am  challenging  the  matter  because  It  is  a 
quastlon  ct  jnibUe  policy  to  have  a  man  with 


Ifir.  Wilson's  past  economic  connections  alt* 
ting  In  Jxidgment  on  defense  contracts.    Xt^ 
violates    a    basic    principle    of    American 
Justice." 

DUKKOr    OOICPAKXBOM    KOTTO 

But  the  same  might  be  said  of  Martin 
Durkin.  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose 
past  economic  connections  have  been  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  Is 
an  Interested  party  in  getting  pay  Increases 
for  its  members  through  government  stabili- 
zation action.  His  department,  thnnigh  the 
wage  and  hour  division  personnel,  assists  in 
checking  certain  control  functions  on  wages. 
Mr.  Durkin  also  will  sit  in  the  Cabinet  as  a 
Judge  of  labor  policies — and  rightly  so  be- 
cause the  President's  Cabinet  mtist  neces- 
sarily comprise  representative  opinion  from 
all  grou(>s  and  classes. 

To  exclude  men  with  experience  In  large 
business  enterprises  or  In  btg  labor  organiaa- 
tions  from  serving  the  government  on  the 
theory  that  their  views  might  be  damaging 
to  public  policy  Is  a  form  of  thought  control 
which  true  liberals  will  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn. No  honest  man  should  be  regarded 
as  Ineligible  to  serve  his  government  becaus* 
of  past  economic  connections. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  facts  about  de- 
fense contracts  knows  that,  while  General 
Motors  may  get  a  large  dollar  share  of  the 
business  because  It  Is  equipped  with  plants 
and  facilities  to  do  the  Job  economically,  the 
mft^ing  of  such  contracts  is  really  an  Inoon* 
sequential  and  Incidental  part  of  the  duties 
of  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  normally  dele- 
gates such  matters  to  subordinates  anyway. 

Congress  modified  a  law  to  let  General 
Marshall  become  Secretary  of  Defense  despite 
a  provision  that  forbade  any  one  being  tip^ 
pointed  who  had  served  in  the  armed  servlcee 
within  the  previous  10  years.  It  was  assumed 
that  General  Marshall  could  sit  in  Judgment 
on  matters  affecting  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  without  a  confilct  of  service  loyalty. 
Just  why  Charles  E.  Wilson  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In 
the  same  way— especially  when  he  could  haw 
put  his  stocks  Into  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
with  no  share  to  htanseU  In  atty  Increased 
value  of  the  stocks — will  not  be  tinderstood 
except  as  a  hypocritical  concession  to  polit- 
ical expediency  at  the  expense  of  future  senr- 
Ices  to  the  American  government  by  com- 
petent business  men.  It  is  a  tragedy  whose 
after-effects  cannot  but  Impair  the  efllcleney 
of  the  government  In  future  crises  and  give 
comfort  to  the  class-conscious  partisans  whd 
relish  every  opportunity  to  excltide  men  of 
thrift  and  business  success  from  the  ootmclii 
of  government. 


AMrcss  DcBvereJ  by  CWItt  Ronunl^ 
President  of  the  Pofisli-AmetkaB 
GmgrcM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

:-.  or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiMoxa 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  26. 1953      n 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de* 
livered  by  Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish -American  Congress, 
as  part  of  a  radio  series  under  the  title 
"Justice  for  Poland." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Rozmarek  for  a 
number  of  years  and  esteem  him  highly 
for  the  patriot  and  outstanding  citizen 
that  he  is.  He  has  done  great  work  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  I  know  his 


obsenrations  will  be  examined  with  keen 
interest  by  people  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

IMTBODUCTORT  RSMABKB  BT  JoeCPB  A. 

Daifcswiai 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  program  now 
opens  Its  seventh  eonaecutlve  year.  Its  goal 
continues  the  same — Justice  for  Poland.  We 
in  America  love  freedom  and  democracy.  We 
have  foxight  and  die<l  for  thoee  cherished 
principles.  But  at  Yalta  and  Tehran  our 
leaders  abandoned  the  principles  of  Justlcs 
and  principles  ctf  Atlantic  Charter.  That  is 
why  today  It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to 
do  all  In  our  power  to  help  Poland  to  regain 
freedom. 

Poland  has  had  a  long  and  proud  history 
of  freedom  and  independence.  She  has  made 
her  great  and  lasting  contribution  to  the 
culture  and  progress  of  the  world.  Art  and 
science  have  been  enriched  by  the  genius  of 
the  Poles.  On  the  field  of  battle,  she  has 
fought  for  freedom  and  Justice  in  her  own 
behalf  and  in  ours  as  well.  Today  Pc^and 
Is  in  the  grip  of  a  tyranny  which  threatens 
her  own  salvation  and  that  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  She  is  strug- 
gling to  free  herself  from  that  grip.  Within 
Poland  there  are  mlllloits  of  men  and  women 
who  love  freedom  and  who  are  striving  las 
It.  They  need  the  help  of  America  and  they 
need  it  in  increasing  measure.  Now  we  must 
ask  ourselves  frankly  this  question.  What 
can  America  do  to  ODnvince  Poland  and 
other  captive  nations  tliat  we  La  this  country 
have  a  sincere  and  deep  desire  to  have  them 
beck  in  the  society  of  free  nations?  What 
ean  we  offer  beyond  friendly  words  and 
vague  gestures? 

If  we  are  honest  In  our  Intentions  we  mtist 
have  the  courage  and  vlalon  to  face  the  facts. 
We  must  acknowledge  the  tragic  mistakes 
committed  at  Talta  ar.d  Tehran  and  act  to 
correct  thoee  errors.  We  miist  show  Poland 
and  the  world  that  the  agreements  which 
enslaved  millions  of  people  in  countries  all 
over  the  globe  contained  grave  injustices  that 
threaten  the  peace  of  mankind  and  must  be 
repudiated. 

This  program — Justice  for  Poland — Is  ded- 
icated to  this  cause  imd  we  call  upon  all 
freedom-loving  Americans  to  Join  with  us 
In  this  crusade  of  liberation.  Today  we  are 
opening  this  new  serleo  of  broadcast  with  an 
address  by  an  outstanding  American  of  Polish 
descent.  AttMney  Charles  Rozmarek.  of 
Chicago.  President  of  the  Polish -American 
Congress  since  1944  and  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  since  1'339,  Mr.  Boamarek  has 
long  been  an  effective  and  eloquent  leader  in 
the  struggle  for  Justic*;  for  Poland.  In  1945. 
he  led  a  Polish-American  Congress  delegation 
to  the  first  United  Nations  conference  In  San 
Francisco  and  to  the  first  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference the  following  year.  Mr.  Boemarek 
is,  therefore,  an  ideal  speaker  to  open  this 
new  series  of  broacasts. 


Rnfswra  st  Chailbs  BocicAaKK,  PBsamxirr  or 

not  POU8H-AstSBXC*M  COMOBSaS,  IMO. 

As  national  president  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  which  represents  and  unifiee 
Q.OOO.OOO  Americans  oi:  Polish  descent,  I  am 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  open  the  new 
Justice  for  Poland  radio  series. 

This  program  Initialed  several  seasons  ago 
by  Dr.  Karol  Smolczynski,  of  Chlcopee.  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Polish-American  Congress,  has  brought 
to  radio  listeners  an  array  of  brilliant  minds, 
leaders  in  political,  diplomatic,  Journalistic, 
and  professional  life  of  America,  all  of  whom, 
presented  the  Just  cause  of  Poland  to  thou- 
sands of  fellow-Americana. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  tell  you  briefly  about 
the  history  and  obJticUves  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  More  especially,  I  want 
to  report  to  you  on  nome  of  the  important 


activities  which  are  being  carried  on  ta 
further  our  objectives. 

The  main  purpose  tO.  thelCongress.  which 
was  organised  In  1944  was  to  help  unify  the 
American  war  effort  and  to  work  for  a  Just, 
durable  peace  baaed  on  the  principles  of  the 
AtlanUc  Charter  and  the  concept  of  the  "f  our 
freedoms."  Closest  to  our  hearts,  after  our 
own  American  victory,  was  the  restoration 
of  a  free.  Independent,  and  Integral  Poland — 
the  land  of  our  forefathers  and  the  first  to 
resist  both  Nazi  and  Soviet  aggression.  We 
were  even  then,  in  1944,  disturbed  at  the 
trends  In  Allied  diplomacy  which  threatened 
the  future  of  Poland  and  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  We  saw  the  dangers  in  the 
policy  of  appeasing  Soviet  Riusia. 

Such  a  realistic  attitude  was  \inpop\ilar 
and  unfashionable  at  a  time  when  we  all  were 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  wartime  cooperation. 
Nevertheless,  the  Polish-American  Congress 
took  the  position  that  continued  compromise 
with  Soviet  demands  would  only  defeat  the 
idealistic  war  alms  of  the  truly  democratic 
nations.  We  maintained  that  the  principles 
which  had  given  hope  to  the  suffering  peoples 
of  the  world  should  not  be  sacrified  on  the 
altar  of  wartime  expediency.  Our  warnings 
were  unheeded,  but  our  fears  have  been 
Justified. 

In  all  of  Its  activities  and  statements  since 
1944,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  called  for 
adherence  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  tmder  which  they 
will  live.  As  many  of  you  know,  we  have 
been  especially  vigorous  in  o\a  criticism  of 
the  Yalta  agreement,  which  gave  almost  half 
of  Poland's  territory  to  Soviet  Russia  and  set 
the  stage  for  complete  Communist  domina- 
tion of  the  antl-Communlst  Polish  people. 

What  has  happened  in  Poland  has  also 
occurred  in  the  other  countries  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe.  Uke  Poland,  they  had 
hoped  and  expected  to  regain  their  freedom 
after  the  dark,  horrible  years  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Instead,  all  of  them  now  find 
themselves  betrayed  and  lost  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  They  are  lands  of  despair  and  dis- 
appointment, where  government  dictatorship 
and  the  dreaded  secret  police  ride  ro\ighshod 
over  human  rights  and  all  democratic  values 
and  concepts.  They  are  countries  whose  for- 
eign policies  are  dictated  from  the  Kremlin 
and  whose  economic  systems  are  being  ham- 
mered into  the  Marxist  pattern  to  serve  as 
obedient  links  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  thinga 

Main  emphasis  In  the  past  work  of  the 
Polish- American  Congress  has  been  on  the 
restoration  of  a  free.  Independent,  and  In- 
tegral Poland.  This,  of  course.  Is  stlU  the 
ultimate,  long-range  objective.  The  force 
of  world  events,  however,  has  linked  the  fate 
of  Poland  with  the  fate  of  all  other  enslaved 
nations. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  now  guides 
itself  by  the  principle  that  the  best  way  to 
help  Poland  and  all  other  dominated  coun- 
tries Is  to  take  the  firm  stand  against  the 
over-all.  subversive  forces  that  threaten  free- 
dom everywhere.  Convinced  that  commu- 
nism has  replaced  fascism  as  the  active,  sin- 
ister menace  to  world  security,  the  Congress 
is  now  mobilizing  its  efforts  and  resources  to 
help  strengthen  American  democracy  and 
check  the  spread  of  Communist  Influence 
here  and  abroad. 

America  today  faces  the  greatest  danger  In 
all  its  history.  With  almost  one-half  of  the 
world's  population  committed  to  slavery  it 
becomes  Increasingly  clear  that  the  master 
of  the  Kremlin  Intends  to  become  master  of 
the  w(»-ld.  While  in  1939  the  Soviet  Union 
embraced  about  200,000,000  people,  today  It 
rules  over  nearly  800.000,000  people.  It  is 
now  in  a  stronger  {Kwitlon  than  It  has  ever 
been  In  its  entire  history. 

The  road  to  peace  will  now  be  kmg  and 
difficult.  In  these  dark  days  one  of  the  most 
encoiiraglng  signs  Is  the  awakening  of  the 
American  Nation  to  the  grate  dangers  of 
Communist  aggression.  Since  the  Korean 
war  a  profound  change  has  taksn  place  in 


American  public  opinlcm.  Vorttmately  for 
all  concerned,  the  policy  of  appeasement  has. 
been  supplanted  by  a  policy  of  sound  realism' 
toward  Russia. 

Do  not  underestimate,  however.  Commu- 
nist influences  in  this  country.  Soviet  spies 
are  everywhere.  Beware  of  the  Jtidases  in 
our  midst.  America's  weakness  Is  Russia's 
strength.  American  planes,  ships,  and 
atomic  bombs  must  be  tripled.  We  have  to 
win  the  armament  race  with  Russia.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  worry  about  but  the  darkest 
hour  is  always  before  the  dawn. 

We  are  going  to  win  but  it  Is  going  to  cost 
us  much  blood,  tears,  and  money.  Liberty 
Is  worth  all  the  sacrifices  Involved. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  will  con- 
tinue, expand,  and  intensify  these  efforts. 
We  shall  never  relax  in  our  campaign  to 
strengthen  American  security  and  oppose 
those  who  would  undermine  it.  We  shaU 
never  relent  in  our  crusade  to  revive  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
concept  of  the  four  freedoms.  With  God's 
help,  the  conscience  of  msinklnd  will  one  day 
restore  peace  and  freedom  to  Poland  fuid  the 
other  enslaved  nations  of  the  world. 


ifiddea  Subsidies  on  Air  MaO 


EXTENSION  CfP  REICARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACBTTSSTTS 

IM  TBE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  26.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
by  Edward  A.  Harris  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  of  January  9,  1953,  con- 
cerning the  bill  to  separate  the  hidden 
airlines  subsidies  from  compensation  for 
the  cost  of  carrying  air  mail,  a  bill  in« 
troduced  by  my  former  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Heselton, 
and  myself  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
of  several  congressional  committees  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  men  of  both 
parties. 

I  believe  that  this  article  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris will  provide  solid  and  factual  back- 
ground information  for  all  Senators  in- 
terested in  this  important  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

PaosPBCT  BaicHTB  rem  Eniumo  Hoobc  Sob- 
smzBB  OH  Ant  Majl — Moas  Suppobt  Bx- 
PBCTBO  uf  New  Congouss  fob  Bill  To 
RBQuniB  Exact  AocouirxiMO  worn  Fuhds 
Pad  Out  bt  CAB 

(By  Edward  A.  Harris) 

Washington,  January  9. — Prospects  are 
bright  that  the  new  Congress  finaUy  may 
act  on  legislation  separating  the  Federal 
Government's  annual  alr-mall  subsidy  of 
more  than  170.000,000  from  the  compensa- 
tion actually  earned  by  the  commercial  air- 
lines for  carrying  foreign  and  domestic  mail 
which  amounted  to  only  $47,000,000  In  the 
1952  fiscal  year. 

At  present,  in  accord  with  the  controversial 
Civil  AeronauUcB  Act  of  1938.  the  subsidies 
are  concealed  in  the  total  mall  pay  to  air- 
lines. This  has  led  in  recent  years  to  strong 
and  repeated  demands  for  an  end  to  such 
hidden  subsidies,  so  that  the  public  can 
know  to  what  extent  Individual  airlines  have 
outgrovim  Infancy  and  are  able  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  It  wovild  also  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  know  exactly  how  much  of  hla 
tax  (toUar  Is  going  to  pdvate  slrllnwe  J 
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II 


There  ippSkn  to  be  nogniftt  Objection  to 
s  reasonable  tabeidy  for  airllnee  where  such 
Bubsldlea  are  needed.  Blnce  It  1«  considered 
In  the  national  Interest  to  help  nurture  tb6 
growth  of  such  line*  and  encourage  the 
speedy  flow  of  mail.  Ae  alrlinee  become  eelf- 
cupportlng,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  elim- 
inates their  subsidies.  FOr  example,  the  iHg 
Four  airlines — Sastem,  United.  American, 
and  Ttans-World  Airlines — now  receive  prac- 
tically no  subsidies. 

Various  rseparatlon"  bills,  endorsed  In 
principle  by  most  of  the  major  airlines,  have 
died  of  mutilation  after  prolonged  disputes 
tn  congressional  committees  over  technieal 
orifBculties  Involved  In  computing  maU  pay 
and  subsidy. 

The  beet  blU  designed  to  carry  out  the 
separation,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observen, 
was  the  Kennedy-Heselton  bill,  drafted  by 
JoBir  P.  KsMiraDT.  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
•etts.  then  a  House  Member  and  now  a  Sen- 
ator, and  Representative  John  W.  Hsssltoh, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  passed 
without  dissent  in  ^e  House  during  th» 
Eighty-first  Congress,  but  was  blocked  In 
the  Senate,  which  also  stymied  it  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  Inereased 
optimism  on  the  part  of  those  who  favor 
passage  of  the  Kenaedy-Heeelton  measure, 
which  is  sure  to  be  reintroduced  in  sub- 
•tantlally  the  same  form  In  the  new  Eighty- 
third  Congress.  For  one  thing.  Kn<mDT  will 
be  in  a  more  strategic  position  to  iron  out 
the  wrinkles  that  have  thus  far  prevented 
passage  by  the  Senate.  Secondly,  the  Sen« 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  which 
last  sxunmer  reversed  its  once-favorable  at- 
titude toward  the  Kennedy-Heselton  bill,  will 
now  be  headed  by  Senator  Chaslxs  W.  T(sct, 
Republican,  of  New  Hampshire.  Senator 
ToBXT  can  be  counted  on  to  support  strongly 
any  measure  hd  believes  Is  in  the  public 
interest. 

FACrOBS  JH  VKLAT 

Some  proponents  of  an  effective  separation 
bill  have  expressed  suspicion  that  many  of 
the  major  airlines  are  giving  lip  service  to 
the  principle  of  separation  while  seeking  to 
smothor  the  progress  of  such  measures  with 
technical  objections.  They  point  out  that 
legislators  such  as  Senator  Pat  McCabbam, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  and  Senator  Owen 
Brewster,  Republican,  of  Maine  (who  last 
year  lost  his  flght  for  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate), have  opposed  the  Kennedy-Heselton 
kind  of  bill,  and  add  that  both  men  have 
often  reflected  the  views  of  the  big  airlines. 

Even  the  CAB  has  been  accused  of  dragging 
Its  feet  in  studies  designed  to  provide  con- 
gressional committees  with  facts  for  an  effec- 
tive separation  bilL  This  agency,  under  the 
existing  law,  has  a  blank  check  on  postal 
revenues  for  payment  of  airmail  subsidies, 
a  situation  that  leaves  the  deflcit-ridden 
Post  Office  Department  quite  unhappy. 
Shimming  up  his  feelings  about  the  CAB. 
Kennedy  once  said: 

"As  far  as  I  can  determine,  most  of  the 
road  blocks  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  t>\i« 
reform  (separation)  have  been  put  there  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Nattirally  the 
CAB  finds  the  present  system  convenient, 
since  they  can  spend  almost  unlimited  mil- 
lions of  dollars  cut  of  the  airmail  appro- 
priations of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
not  have  to  come  to  Congress  in  the  first 
place  to  Jiistify  the  money  or.  In  the  second 
place,  to  account  for  what  happened  to  it." 

After  much  prodding  of  this  sort,  the  CAB 
eventually  made  a  report  last  year,  giving  its 
best  estimate  of  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid 
airlines  in  the  1952  fiscal  year  as  compared 
to  earned  compensation — the  first  time  such 
an  administrative  separation  was  made  since 
the  act  was  passed  In  1938. 

MSA  Known  oir  mTMnm 
This  study  showed  that  mall  pay  to  United 
States  foreign  and  domMtlc  cairlers  totaled 
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about  tll7,ooo.oeo  tn  the  1952  taetLl  ynr. 
Of  this  amount.«|63,7S  1,000  went  to  the  In- 
ternational airlines,  including  |44,153.0D0 
or  71  percent  for  subsidies  and  918.318,000 
or  only  29  percent  for  the  actual  cost  of 
carrying  the  mail. 

Mall-carrying  dcnnestlc  airlines  during 
that  fiscal  year  received  total  payments  of 
approximately  |154,2«9,000,  of  which  $28,049,- 
120  or  48  percent  represented  subsidies  and 
828.219.880  or  5.2  percent  was  earned.  All  of 
these  figures  are  approxlnxations  based  on 
tlie  CAB  analysis.  The  combined  subsidy 
percentage  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
United  States  air  carriers  was  about  00  per- 
cent. 

Separation  of  subsidies  for  the  airlines 
from  the  coet  of  carrying  the  mall  was 
strongly  reconuoended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission In  Its  report  on  the  Poet  Ofllce  De- 
partment, recommended  by  President  Tru- 
man in  three  successive  budget  messages  to 
the  Congress,  and  urged  by  a  number  of 
congressional  committees  under  the  chair- 
manship of  members  of  both  major  parties. 


A  Red  Break  for  ConsiuBcrs 


EXIXNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAISB 

Monday.  Januart  28, 1953 

Mr.  QILLEnTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoius  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
entitled  "A  Real  Break  for  Consumers," 
written  by  Albert  Maisel  and  published  in 
the  February  1953  issue  ot  Redbook 
magazine. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBoe  that  the  article 
slightly  exceeds  the  two  printed  pages 
allowed  under  the  rule,  and  that  the 
cost  of  printing  it  In  the  Rxcoro  will  be 
$210. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

A  RBAL  BXBAK  roB  CoNsmcxts 
(By  Albert  Maisel) 

When  you  finish  this  article,  I  hope  you'll 
be  mad  all  throiigh — mad  enough  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  letter  like  the  one  you  will 
see  on  page  31.  (Letter  not  included  in  this 
reprint.) 

For  this  Is  the  story  of  the  lowest  crea- 
tures on  Washington's  totem  pole.  Joe  and 
Jane  Consxuner.  That's  right:  It's  your 
story  and  mine  and  that  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  million  more  of  us. 

We  consumers  are  the  vitally  Important 
oogs  who  make  the  wheels  go  round.  The 
hard-earned  dollars  we  spend  are  what  keep 
the  famaers  and  ths  railroads  and  the  oil 
companies  booming.  They  stoke  the  fires  in 
half  a  million  factories.  They  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  more  than  3  nttlllon  Federal  employ- 
ees. The  prosperity  of  everybody,  from  the 
tailor  to  the  tax  collector,  would  go  glimmer- 
Ing  the  minute  we  stopped  spending  those 
emaciated.  ever-vanlshJjig,  oh,  so  important 
greenbacks  of  ours. 

But  down  in  Washington,  the  weight  ws 
throw  around  could  be  lifted  by  a  toy  bal- 
loon. There,  we're  Jxist  the  faceless  mil- 
lions, ttas  silent  sad -sacks  of  the  lobbyless 
majority. 

But.  how  come? 

How  can  we  be  so  vitally  Important — and 
so  utterly  unimportant — at  the  same  time? 
Behlad  this  paradoa  Ues  a  set  o<  sad  Xacts 


abool  tbs  consumsn*  lo«  la  this  year  of  ovr 

Lord.  1963.  t 

Sad  tact  No.  1  Ik  that,  as  eoosumecs.  we^ 
almost  totally  unorganised  and  tharefors- 
almost  totally  ineffective  when  it  comes  to 
stating  our  case  before  Congress  Or  the  exec- 
utive agencies.  Almost  all  of  us,  in  earning 
our  Incomes,  havs  some  strong  organization 
to  apeak  out  for  \is;  to  marshal  the  pressures 
that  get  action  In  Washington. 

If  we're  farmers,  we  have  the  Orange  and 
ths  Farmers'  Union  and  ths  Fsm  Bureaus 
and  a  host  of  other  powert ul  bodies.  If  we'rs 
businessmen,  we  have  the  chambers  of  oom- 
merce,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, and  tho\iBands  of  other  industrial 
associations.  If  we're  workmen,  we  have  ths 
A.  P.  of  L..  ths  CIO,  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  so  on. 
down  ths  line.  Doetors  havs  the  powerful 
American  Msdlcal  Association,  banksrs  ths 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Whenever  sueh  producer  groups  feel  that 
they  need  soms  special  legislation  to  help 
them  out— or  whenever  they  feel  that  their 
Interests  might  be  threatened  by  some  pro- 
posed legislation — ^they  have  no  trouble  at 
an  tn  getting  their  side  of  the  case  befors 
Congress.  For  most  of  them  maintain  per- 
manent lobbying  staffs  in  Washington  for 
just  that  purpose.  In  a  recent  survey  of 
lobbyists'  salaries.  Senator  Cabl  HATniar,  of 
Arizona,  found  more  than  135  of  them  col- 
lecting larger  pay  than  the  very  Congress- 
men they  try  to  influenee.  Forty  of  these 
pressure  mobillaers  were  getting  over  $80,000 
a  year  each — and  you  can  be  sure  no  one  paid 
them  that  kind  of  money  for  not  being 
effective. 

There's  nothing  Illegal,  nor  even  unethical, 
about  that.  These  are  registered  lobbyists, 
doing  a  legitimate  job  for  the  business  and 
industrial  and  labor  groups  that  employ 
them. 

But  who  represents  consumers? 

Tou  can  count  off  ths  exclusively  ooo^ 
stmner-sided  organisations  on  your  own 
fingers. 

There  Is  a  National  Association  of  Oon- 
somers.  But  It  hasn't  been  able  to  afford 
even  a  part-time  Washington  lobbyist.  Its 
chairman  concedes,  somewhat  sadly,  that  Its 
title  Is  infinitely  more  impressive  than  Its 
membership. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  local 
groups  is  the  Consumer  Conference  of  Cin- 
cinnati, another  coordinating  body,  this 
ttane  with  73  cooperating  organizations. 
But  don't  get  too  excited.  All  73  of  these 
coordinated  organizations,  according  to  Con- 
sumer Conference  President  Mrs.  Dennis  S. 
Jackson,  have  a  combined  membership  of 
no  more  than  1,200.  The  counterpart  St. 
Louis  Consumer  Federation  and  New  Or- 
leans Association  of  Consiuners  are  similar- 
ly blessed  with  powerful  sounding  titles— 
and  similarly  unbto-dened  by  phalanxes  of 
militant  members. 

Much  larger  is  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  But  this  and 
similar  groups  are  primarily  organlzatlans 
of  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  running 
cooperative  busineos  ventures:  groceries. 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  co-op  insuranca 
plans  and  co-op  medical  and  health  groups. 
The  league  does  maintain  a  Washington  of- 
fice with  a  tiny  staff.  It  lobbies,  like  any 
other  businessmen's  group,  when  the  busi- 
ness Interests  of  its  member  organizations 
are  threatened  by.  for  example,  adverse  taa 
legislation. 

Two  other  outfits  that  sound  liks  consum- 
er representation  and  lobbying  groups— 
Consumers  Union  and  Consiuners  Re- 
search— turn  out.  upon  closer  examination, 
to  be  publishing  and  product-testing  or- 
ganizations. Though  each  occasionally 
sends  someone  down  to  Washington  to  testi- 
fy before  Congress,  neither  maintains  even 
one  official  in  Washington,  registered  under 
the  Lobbying  Act,  to  maks  a  fuU-tlms  job  ol 


pushing  proconsumsr  legislation  or  flgtttttt^ 
anticonsumers  msasures. 

Next  comes  the  Oeneral  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  with  five  and  a  half  million 
American  members,  almost  all  of  them 
housewives  and  therefore  Intensely  con- 
sumer minded.  The  :.'ederatlon  could  swing 
a  lot  of  weight  in  Washington.  And  it  is 
trying  hard  to  kxA  after  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  but  It  Is  handicapped  by  a 
limited  budget,  and  has  only  four  semlpro- 
fessional  lobbyists  to  do  a  job  that  is  theo- 
retically bigger  than  that  of  any  other 
group,  because  there  is  some  kind  of  con- 
Biuner  Interest  in  every  pie6e  of  legislation 
ever  considered. 

Finally,  there  are  the  big  lobbies  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  ths  CIO.  the  Grange  and 
the  Farmers'  Union,  the  NAM  and  the 
United  States  Chamber  at  Commerce.  These 
organlaations  recognlBS  that  their  members 
are  consumers  as  well  its  producers,  and  they 
therefore  usuaUy  thron'  their  weight  in  when 
a  matter  of  public  benefit  is  recognizable 
from  tbsir  own  varying  viewpoints. 

In  a  sense,  thess  organizations  embody 
the  public's  dilemma — which  Is.  of  course, 
that  producers  and  consumers  are  the  sanoe 
people;  that  every  working  person  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  something  and  a  consumer  of  nuuiy 
things.  There  is  a  problem  only  because, 
somehow,  we  all  seem  tx>  do  a  better  job  of 
advancing  our  producer  interests  than  we  do 
of  protecting  o\ur  consumer  interests;  and 
becaiise  there  are  more  ways  and  places  for 
anyone  to  get  a  hearing  as  a  producer  than 
for  him  to  be  heard  as  a  consumer. 

What  it  comes  down  to,  then,  is  that  there 
are  no  actual  special  Interests  who  are 
other  people  to  be  found  out  and  fought  and 
exposed  as  villains;  there  are  only  oxirselves, 
sometimes  acting  selfislily  and  hurting  the 
whole  public,  but  more  often  merely  neglect- 
ing the  general  welfare  because  we're  busier, 
as  the  saying  goes,  "taking  care  of  No.  1." 

Congressmen  tend  to  regard  the  big  organ- 
izations primarily  as  reiuresentatives  of  their 
own  special  group  interests.  And  sometimes 
their  special  interests — as  farmer- producers 
seeking  high  farm  prices,  for  example,  or  as 
worker-producers  seeking  higher  wages — run 
counter  to  those  of  consumers  in  general. 
Th\is.  in  practice,  they  turn  out  to  be  part- 
time  allies  rather  than  full-fiedged  con- 
sumer-representing organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  a  mistake  to  think 
of  the  lobbies  and  pre-tsure  gibups  as  aU- 
evil.  or  even  necessarily  evil  at  all.  That 
kind  ot  talk  Is  too  sasy:  too  simple  to  hold 
much  truth. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  today  most  producer 
groups  are  enlightened  enough  on  most  mat- 
ters to  see  beyond  their  own  Immediate,  sel- 
fish gains.  And  even  wben  one  of  them  does 
try  to  steal  a  march,  other  groups  often  in- 
tervene. The  biisiness,  labor,  and  farm  lob- 
byists, for  example,  are  frequently  very  effec- 
tive watchdogs — of  each  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  almost  total  nonexist- 
ence of  a  consumer  lobby  has  stymied  pub- 
lic officials  and  Congressmen  who  have  tried 
to  do  a  decent  Job  for  i.helr  consumer  con- 
stituents. In  these  inftances,  it  is  not  so 
much  that  anyone  is  against  the  general  wel- 
fare: it's  that  no  one  is  vocally  for  the  oon- 
svuners'  Interests.  A  typical  example  came  to 
light  in  the  struggle  to  clean  up  filthy  whole- 
sale-produce markets — a  trvily  scandalous 
situation  which  Rcdbook  exposed  in  all  its 
shocking  detail  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Howard  Whitman  last  May,  Jxme,  and  Jiily. 

Back  in  1946  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricult\ire  began  to  dig  into  this  fetid  mess. 
Two  years  ago  committee  Chairman  Harold 
D  Cooley  introduced  a  bill  that  would  have 
resulted  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  filthiest 
and  most  rat-ridden  market  centers  and 
their  replacement  by  mcdem,  sanitary  build- 
ings. The  new  markets,  more  efficient  than 
the   old,   would  have  reduced  the  cost   of 
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handling  foods,  eat  prices  for  millions  of 
consiuiers. 

"We  specifically  Invited  consumers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer  groups  to  testify." 
Congressman  Cooley  recalls.  "But  not  one 
single  representative  of  such  a  group  ap- 
peared at  the  bearing,  nor  did  any  individual 
specifically  designating  h<m«<»if  a  consumer 
ask  to  be  heard." 

What  was  the  result?  In  the  House  that 
year  the  spirited  drive  of  Cooley  and  a  few 
other  Congressmen  won  unanimous  passage 
for  this  obviously  worthy  measure.  But, 
lacking  the  public  pressiu-e  that  a  real  con- 
sumers' lobby  could  have  mobilized,  the  bill 
died  in  the  Senate  when  the  session  ended. 

The  next  year,  the  Cooley  bUl  was  again 
Introduced.  Once  more,  consumers — who 
should  have  shouted  for  the  measure — didn't 
even  utter  a  few  polite  mouse-squeaks.  When 
the  New  Markets  bill  came  to  a  vote,  the 
House  rejected  it  181  to  161. 

Nor  is  this  an  Isolated  example.  Every 
session  of  Congress  considers  and  passes 
scores  of  bills  that  vitally  affect  jovur  interest 
as  a  consumer.  But  at  the  bearings  on  these 
bills,  virtually  no  one  appears  to  speak  up 
In  your  behalf. 

Last  jrear.  for  example,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  was  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Production  Act,  the 
onmibus  bill  that  sets  up  price  and  wage 
controls  and  the  allocation  of  materiiOs. 
During  weeks  of  hearings,  87  witnesses  repre- 
senting labor,  agriculture,  and  industry  hsd 
their  Innings.  Only  three  witnesses  spoke 
up  for  the  consumm.  And  all  three  together 
got  to  the  committee's  ear  for  less  than  an 
hour. 

All  of  which  brings  us  up  against  sad  fact 
niunber  two:  That  almost  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government  is  built  to 
accommodate  our  producer,  rather  than  our 
consumer,  interests. 

The  vast  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
dedicated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers. 
The  Interior  and  Commerce  Departments 
exist  largely  to  serve  and  regulate  businesses 
and  Industries;  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
banking  and  finance;  the  Labor  Department 
was  brought  into  existence  in  order  to  give 
governmental  recognition  to  labor. 

Congress  follows  the  s^me  pattern.  Every 
major  producers'  group  has  a  committee,  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  to  protect 
and  foster  its  Interests.  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, has  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committees  in  House  and  Senate.  Farmers 
have  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee In  the  House.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment can  alwajrs  get  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conunlttee 
and  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Bankers  turn  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  in  both  Hotises.  Stock 
raisers,  mining  Interests,  and  lumbermen 
have  the  two  Conunlttees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Even  the  special  interests  of 
small  business  have  their  watchdogs  In  the 
Senate  and  House  Small  Business  Conunlt- 
tees. 

Now,  dont  get  me  wrong.  These  agencies 
and  committees  aren't  in  existence  to  work 
against  consumer  interests.  Indeed,  many 
of  their  activities  are  regulatory  or  investi- 
gatory—clearly in  the  general  public's  in- 
terest. The  only  point  is  that  each  is  orient- 
ed originally  in  producer-group  terms  and 
has  responsibilities  toward  producer  groups; 
each  affords  access  to  authority  for  its  own 
particular  producers.  That's  all  right,  too; 
no  one  Is  proposing  to  abolish  the  great  Fed- 
eral departments  or  the  producer-oriented 
congressional  committees. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  consumers — 
all  157,000,000  of  us — have  never  had  a  com- 
parable congressional  group  assigned  to  study 
our  needs  and  protect  our  interests.  Instead, 
year  after  year,  hxmdreds  of  biUs  that  vitally 


affect  all  of  us  are  drawn  up  and  put  through 
for  passage  by  conunlttees  set  up  basically  to 
serve  producer  interests  ard  which  thus  are 
especially  responsive  to  pressures  from  highly 
organised  and  well-heeled  producer-Interest 
lobbies. 

Between  sad  fact  No.  l— the  lack  of  con- 
sumer organization — and  sad  fact  No.  2 — the 
way  the  Washington  set-up  reflects  a  pattern 
of  producer-slanted  thinking  and  responsi- 
bilities, we're  bound  to  put  up  a  fairly  poor 
show  for  ourselves  (or  get  half  a  hearing) 
whenever  we  try  to  speak  as  consumers. 

A  typical  example  of  how  the  consumer 
gets  left  out  in  the  cold  is  the  case  of  the 
censored  prioe-spread  report.  This  story  got 
its  start  in  the  spring  of  1949,  when  farm- 
ers were  complaining  about  the  ever-grow- 
ing gap  between  the  prices  they  got  for  their 
crops  and  the  prices  you  paid,  for  the  same 
crofw  in   retail  food  markets. 

As  producers,  the  farmers  wanted  a  bigger 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar.  As  organized 
piroducers.  they  turned  to  their  friends,  the 
farm-bloc  Senators  on  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Without  much  trouble, 
they  got  a  subcommittee  set  up  to  investi- 
gate the  problem,  and  an  appropriation  to 
hire  a  staff. 

Up  to  this  point  everything  was  going 
smoothly.  But  when  the  subcommittee  got 
down  to  work,  under  Senator  Gut  M.  Gn^ 
URTB,  from  the  tall-corn  State  of  Iowa,  it 
found  it  had  a  whole  herd  of  bulls  by  th^ 
tails. 

It  investigated  the  skyrocketing  prices  of 
coffee — ^which  had  soared  in  6  weeks  from 
28  to  92  cents  a  pound.  But  such  probing 
deeply  angered  some  of  our  Brazilian  friends. 
They  went  screaming  to  their  governments, 
who  went  screaming  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment. Presently  they  stormed  up  to  ths 
Senate  Office  Building  to  protest  this  study 
of  the  coffee  trade. 

The  committee  began  to  look  Into  ths 
spread  between  sugar-growing  coets  and 
sugar-selling  prices.  Again  it  stepped  on  a 
lot  of  poweriul  toes.  Cuban  and  Hawaiian 
sugar  producers,  protected  by  long-standing 
tariff  and  quota  arrangements,  pulled  every 
wire  they  could  grab  to  stifle  the  investl^ 
gation. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  Investigation, 
Senator  GiLLrm  and  the  subcommittee  staff 
sat  down  and  wrote  their  report.  But  when 
they  tossed  the  hot  potato  In  to  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee,  they  touched  off  an. 
other  battle  royal.  Finally,  after  two  long 
months  of  behind-the-scenes  turmoil,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
pointed a  whole  new  passel  of  Senators  to 
the  subcommittee  fcM*  the  sole  pmrpose  of 
completing  a  final  report. 

Again  they  labored,  through  the  winter, 
the  spring,  and  the  svunmer.  Finally,  last 
August,  they  brought  forth  their  mouse:  a 
helpless  creatvu^  that  managed  to  hurt  no 
producer's  feelings  and  to  save  no  consumer's 
pennies.  It  reconunended  not  one  bit  of 
legislation.  Instead,  it  merely  voiced  tl^ 
pious  hope  that  the  proper  executive  depart- 
ments would  do  some  unspecified  something 
to  keep  store  prices  low  while  keeping  farm 
prices  high. 

It  is  not  only  In  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  that  consumers  are  often  over- 
whelmed by  stronger  or  noisier  groups.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  Federal  executive 
agencies — even  in  thoee  bvireaus  which  were 
specifically  set  up  by  Congress,  years  ago,  to 
protect  consumers.  Consider,  for  example. 
the  strange  case  of  the  bread  quality  ceiling. 

Way  back  in  19:38,  Congress  passed  a  new 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  One  of  its  provisions 
called  upon  the  FDA  to  set  up  standards  for 
conunon  processed  foods,  listing  the  ingredi- 
ents that  had  to  be  in  them  and  the  ad\ilter- 
ants  that  had  to  be  omitted. 

It  took  more  than  4  years  for  the  under- 
staffed FDA  to  get  around  to  considering 
bread  standards.  But  finally,  in  1943.  it 
started.    Day   after   day   and   moaUx  after 
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month,  It  listened  to  wltneases  teetifylng  iw 
to  the  minimum  amount  of  milk  and  flour 
and  shortening  a  loaf  of  bread  ought  to  con- 
tain to  qualify  for  the  very  name  of  bread. 

But  meanwhile  a  new  factor  entered  the 
sitxiation.  Ingenious  researchers  had  dis- 
covered that  bread  could  be  made  to  stay  soft 
longer — to  seem  fresh  longer — if  small  quan- 
tities of  certain  new  chemicals  were  included 
in  the  dough  mix.  A  number  of  scientists 
and  FDA  officials  were  worried  about  the  ef- 
fect of  these  chemicals  on  bread  eaters,  for 
no  one  had  tested  the  new  products  suffi- 
ciently to  show  that  they  were  absolutely 
taarmlees  if  eaten  ev«ry  day  for  many  days. 
Thiu  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  some 
or  all  of  these  chemicals  should  be  prohibited 
\mder  the  proposed  new  standards. 

Immediately,  the  FDA  found  itself  forced 
to  forget  the  consumers'  Interests  while  it 
tried  to  arbitrate  a  dogfight  between  two 
rival  groups  of  chemical  producers,  each 
trying  to  prove  that  its  products  were  not 
poisonous  and  that  the  other  fellow's 
chemical  might  be  a  menace  to  the  public 
health. 

The  fight  over  bread  standards  developed 
Into  a  sort  of  fUlbyster,  in  which  well-paid 
lawyers  and  high-priced  expert  witnesses 
argued  endlessly.  More  than  20.000  pages 
of  testimony  were  piled  up.  And  while  the 
hearings  were  droning  slowly  onward,  both 
rival  chemical  producing  groups  were  selling 
millions  of  pounds  of  their  pi^oducts  to 
bcJcers  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  the  FDA, 
the  very  Instrument  of  government  that  was 
supposed  to  protect  consumers  against  doubt- 
ful food  Ingredients,  found  that  its  long- 
winded  hearings  actually  were  delaying  such 
protection,  year  after  year. 

But  that  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
It.  Last  year  the  FDA  finally  got  arotmd  to 
Issiiing  Its  Bread  Standards.  And  burled 
in  the  small  type  was  an  utterly  unexpected 
Item  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  ioubtfiil  chemicals.  In- 
stead, this  amazing  clause  said.  In  effect,  that 
if  you  baked  too  good  a  product  you  woiild 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  It  as  bread. 

Up  at  Ithaca,  N.  T..  a  small  consumer  co- 
operative had  gone  into  the  bread-baking 
business.  To  serve  its  member  consumers 
best,  it  had  turned  to  a  Cornell  University 
ph]rsiologlst.  Dr.  Cllve  McKay.  He  worked 
out  for  them  a  formula  which  Included  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  wheat  germ,  soy  beans, 
and  nutritive  solids.  Nutrition  experts 
hailed  the  Ithaca  formula  as  one  of  the 
finest  breads  ever  baked.  Other  bakers,  here 
and  there,  began  to  sell  "Cornell  bread." 

But  under  the  FDA  Bread  Standards,  as 
they  were  issued  after  9  years  of  argument, 
no  baker  could  adopt  this  formula  and  still 
label  his  product  "white  bread."  If  it  con- 
tained more  than  8  percent  of  soy  floiir  or 
more  than  1>4  percent  of  wheat  germ,  he'd 
have  to  call  his  product  by  another  name. 
It  woxild  be  Just  too  good,  Just  too  rich. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  had 
been  Instructed  to  set  up  a  minimimi  for 
bread  quality  had  ended  up  by  erecting  a 
maximum  beyond  which  no  baker  could  go. 

Nor  is  the  FDA  the  only  "consumer-pro- 
tecting" Federal  agency  that  has  lost  fight 
of  the  consumers'  Interests  while  trying  to 
arbitrate  a  squabble  between  rival  sets  of 
producers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  all  have  l>een 
similarly  bogged  down  In  highly  technical 
procedures  in  which  the  voice  of  the  con- 
sumer is  almost  never  heard. 

The  ICC,  for  example,  is  constantly  hold- 
ing hearings  on  railroad  and  truckllne  re- 
quests for  freight-rate  Increases.  Under  its 
rules  of  procedure,  affected  parties  have  a 
right  to  testify,  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
to  file  briefs.  Thus,  when  a  railroad  wants 
a  rate  hike,  shippers  of  freight,  competing 
freight  carriers,  and  industrial  associations 
affected  by  the  rise,  all  can  count  upon  hav- 
ing their  innings.  But  the  consimier — the 
guy  who  in  the  end  has  to  pay  for  the  In- 


creases In  high  prices — doesnt  get  a  look-in. 
Under  ICC  rviles.  If  a  consumer  or  someone 
claiming  to  represent  consumers  asked  to 
testify,  he'd  be  automatically  barred. 

Sad  facts  one  and  two,  in  combination, 
have  another  way  of  working  out  against 
your  interests.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has 
set  up  half  a  docen  bxireaiu  and  commis- 
sions to  enforce  laws  with  consimaer-pro- 
tectlng  features.  But.  Ittcking  the  support 
of  a  strong  consumer  movement,  these  small 
bureaus  find  their  appropriations  nibbled 
away  In  every  economy  wave.  Thus  we  end 
up  with  beautiful -sounding  proconsumer 
laws  on  ova  books — laws  that  go  largely  un- 
enforced for  lack  of  people  to  enforce  them. 

Consider  again,  for  Instance,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  Job  Congress 
gave  it  involves  the  control  of  $50,000,000.- 
000  worth  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  every 
year.  To  protect  you — and  to  protect  hon- 
est manufacturers — it  has  to  keep  the  dis- 
honest minority  from  adulterating  your 
foods  and  medicines,  mislabeling  them,  or 
loading  them  down  with  harmful  in- 
gredients. 

It's  up  to  the  FDA  to  keep  unscrupulous 
fakers  from  taking  24-cent  horsemeat.  label- 
ing it  beef,  and  selling:  it  to  you  at  a  doUar 
a  pound.  It's  the  FDA's  Job  to  see  that  in- 
expensive vegetable  oils  are  not  s.'lpped  Into 
youi  Ice  cream  In  the  guise  of  nutritious 
butterfat.  FDA  Inspectors  have  to  keep 
racketeers  from  grinding  up  rice  hulls  and 
other  waste  products  and  mixing  them  Into 
your  pepper.  It's  their  task  to  prosecute 
the  pharmacist  who  gives  arthritis  victims 
26  cents'  worth  of  vitamin  tablets  while 
charging  them  $25  for  cortisone.  They're 
the  fellows  who  have  to  keep  unscrupulous 
turkey  packers  from  using  hypodermic 
needles  to  Inject  water  Into  each  bird  before 
they  freeze  it. 

But  to  carry  on  this  tremendous  Job,  to 
protect  157,000.000  people.  Congress  has  been 
giving  the  FDA  less  than  4  cents  per  citizen 
per  3rear.  It  can  hire  only  a  few  hundred 
Inspectors  to  cover  more  than  77,000  fac- 
tories and  processing  plants. 

In  practice  the  FDA  cannot  even  be- 
gin to  give  you  the  protective  Inspection 
services  the  law  demands.  Its  agents  get 
around  to  barely  11  percent  of  their  assign- 
ments in  any  one  year.  It  would  take  them 
nearly  a  decade  to*  even  look  into — let  alone 
thoroughly  inspect — all  our  food  and  drug 
factories.  To  maintain  even  a  semblance 
of  law  enforcement  the  FDA  has  long 
resorted  to  a  system  of  "spot  checks"  that 
covers  barely  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs.  Its  screen 
against  adulteration,  mislabeling  and  dirt  In 
your  foods  Is  so  thin  that  the  unscrupulous 
enjoy  an  amazing  degree  of  Immunity.  As  a 
result  of  this  pitifully  Inadequate  token  en- 
forcement, more  than  one  out  of  every  five 
samples  selected  at  random  by  FDA  In- 
spectors last  year  was  found  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

But  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it. 
For.  2  years  ago.  Congress  applied  a  meat- 
ax.  across-the-board  cut  to  the  appropria- 
tions of  nondefense  agencies.  The  FDA. 
which  had  never  expanded  as  other  bureaus 
did  during  the  war  years,  lost  25  highly 
trained  men  from  Its  already  far-too-small 
staff.  Last  year,  a  further  cut  robbed  It  oi 
five  more  Inspectors.  These  phony  econo- 
mies win  "save"  taxpayers  only  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  they  are  costing  consumers 
tens  of  millions  and  leaving  your  health  as 
well  as  yoiu*  piuve  endangered  for  lack  of 
law  enforcement. 

Similar  penny-wise  cuts  have  crippled  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
little  agency  that  keeps  a  check  on  the  cost 
of  living  by  surveying  commodity  price 
changes  all  over  the  country.  Three  years 
ago  Congress  granted  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000,000  to  be  spent  on  a  revision 
of  this  consumer  price  index.  But  all  this 
money  might  as  well  have  been  poured  down 
a  rathole.    For  the  old  index  used  to  be  com- 


piled on  the  basis  of  surveys  in  S4  eitle*. 
Under  its  slashed  appropriations,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  had  to  drop  14  cities 
from  Its  list  •  •  •  at  the  very  time  when 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  Jumping.  Ex- 
perts no  longer  triist  the  figtires  upon  which 
all  the  Government's  actions  affecting  prices 
for  consumer  goods  must  be  based. 

Many  a  conscientious  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  long  been  concerned  over  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  the  consumer  a  decent  break. 
But  last  year  a  group  of  26  Senators — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats — united  on  a  new  at- 
tack on  this  problem.  They  were  led  by 
Senator  Gnxrrrx,  fresh  from  his  losing  bat- 
tle over  the  censored  prlQp-spread  report. 

We  have  waited  too  long.  OmxTTB  rea- 
soned, for  consumers  to  organize  themselves 
into  powerful  lobbies.  Now  let  us  attack 
the  problem  from  another  angle.  Let  us  add 
to  the  various  producer-minded  committees 
of  the  Senate,  one  new  Conunlttee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests.  •  watchdog  committee  of 
18  Senators  that  can  bold  hearings  and 
gather  the  facts  and  ask  the  vital  questlona 
about  every  bUl:  "What  wiU  thU  do  for — 
or  against — the  plain.  mxUnary.  everyday  con- 
sumer?" ^ 

Sucb  a  committee.  Onxrrrx  argued,  would 
provide  a  forum  at  which  the  average  con- 
sumer, housewife,  or  householder  could  ap- 
pear and  give  voice  to  the  opinions  of  tha 
millions  of  citizens  who  are  never  heard  in 
other  committee  hearings.  It  could  gather 
facts  that  no  other  committee  now  gathers. 
It  could  keep  the  Federal  agencies  that  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  consumer  on  their 
toes.  It  could  protect  these  agencies  against 
crippling,  senseless,  across-the-board  budget 
cuts. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  new  Consumer 
Interest  Committee  could  help  Congress  to 
carry  out  Its  real  Job.  that  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare — not  Just  the  special  interests 
of  special  groups,  but  the  general  interests  at 
all  the  people. 

Senator  axLLrrrs  framed  his  simple  pro- 
posal as  Senate  Resolution  No.  109  last  year. 
Twenty-five  other  Senators  Joined  him  la 
sponsoring  the  resolution.  The  Committer 
on  Rules  held  two  hearings  on  the  measure. 
The  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
and  the  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  all  b^ked  the  proposal.  So,  too,  did 
the  consumer  cooperative  groups,  the  AFL^ 
the  CIO,  the  Orange,  and  the  Farmers'  Union. 
For  the  first  time  in  congressional  history, 
every  one  of  the  few  consumer  organizations 
that  do  exist  imlted  to  back  a  single  resolu- 
tion. 

As  for  opposition,  there  was  virtually  none. 
It  was  limited  to  a  handful  of  Senators  and 
heads  of  Federal  departments  who,  whll* 
agreeing  on  the  need  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, deplored  the  idea  of  adding  still  an- 
other  committee  to  the  Senate's  roll. 

But  once  again,  as  so  often  before,  sad  fact 
No.  1  stymied  this  resolution.  From  con- 
sumers all  over  the  country — from  you  and 
me  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who  gripe  about  the 
high  cost  of  living — Congress  received  hardly 
a  letter.  Unorganized  and  Inarticulate,  w« 
kept  on  griping  to  ourselves. 

Unprodded  by  the  public,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee showed  no  haste  In  considering  the 
OUlette  resolution.  It  got  around  to  Issuing 
a  favorable  report  late  In  June,  near  the  very 
end  of  the  congressional  session.  By  that 
time,  this  measure — which  easily  could  have 
mustered  a  substantial  majority — required 
unanimous  consent  for  passage.  It  was 
killed  by  the  casual  objection  of  a  single 
Senator  anxloxis  to  end  the  session  and  to 
get  home  In  a  campaign  year. 

Fortunately  for  consumers,  tha  OUletta ' 
resolution  Is  being  Introduced  again  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  This  time  It  Is 
again  being  sponsored  by  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Senate.  Everything  that  Senator  Qel- 
Lsrrs  and  bis  cosponsors.  from  both  sides  of 
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the  aisle,  can  do  to  win  this  key  break  for 
your  welfare  is  being  done  in  Congress. 

But  what  happens  now  Is  tip  to  each  of  xm: 
to  me  and  you  and  you. 

And  that's  why— as  I  said  at  the  start  of 
this  article — I  hope  I  can  make  you  mad  aU 
through;  mad  at  yoxir  lowly,  sad-sacfc,  lobby, 
less  consumer  statiis;  mad  enough  to  act  as 
your  own  lobby. 

For  the  Gillette  resolution  will  fail  again, 
as  it  did  last  year,  unless  you  and  I  and 
millions  like  us  break  out  of  our  lethargy, 
stop  griping  fruitlessly  to  ourselves,  and.  In- 
stead, channel  our  gilpes  In  the  form  of  tens 
of  tho\isands  of  letters  to  Congress,  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  Consumer  Intarsst 
Committee 


Mj  &e  People  Can  Oean  Up  Ibc  Mest 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK8 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday,  Januam  26.  i953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka.  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Canton  R^wsitory, 
Canton.  Ohio,  of  January  20.  1953. 

This  editorial  titled  "Only  the  People 
Can  Clean  Up  'the  Mess  in  Washington' " 
Is  most  timely  and  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  thought-provoking  edi- 
torials I  have  ever  read.  I  sincerely  urge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  read  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Only  thx  Pscm'lb  Can  Cixak  Up  "trk  IObs 
n*  WASHOrcrroir' 

For  the  first  time  since  March  1934.  tha 
Government  is  changing  hands. 

Never  have  ao  many  expected  so  much 
from  so  few. 

The  over-expectancy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  inauguration  day  is  a  sign  of 
political  sickness — Washington  megalomania. 

There  can  be  no  changes  in  Government 
mere  sudden  or  more  drastic  than  those 
which  can  take  place  among  the  people 
themselves. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  does  not  decide 
what  we  are  going  to  be.  We  decide  what  It 
Is  going  to  be. 

We  decided  last  November  It  no  longer  was 
going  to, be  the  mess  in  Washington.  We 
voted  against  that. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  ws  can 
change  things  for  the  better  if  ws  want  to 
follow  through. 

We  can  break  tha  habit  of  running  to 
Washington  for  help  whenever  the  going  gets 
rough  at  home,  then  coming  back  home  to 
yell  and  squawk  because  it  costs  too  much  to 
nm  the  Federal  Government. 

We  can  quit  browbeating  citizens  sent  to 
Congress  to  represent  congressional  districts 
and  States — not  to  represent  browbeaten. 

We  can  let  It  be  known  that  we  are  sick 
of  sending  a  third  of  the  value  of  what  we 
produce  to  Washington,  then  trying  to 
wheedle  Washington  into  sanding  some  of  it 
back. 

We  can  curb  the  insane  practice  of  acting 
as  if  everything  could  be  settled  somehow  In 
a  city  so  confused  it  can't  even  rim  itself. 

And  while  we  are  whittling  the  Federal 
Oovemment  down  to  size — if  that's  what  we 
really  aim  to  do — there  are  some  other  things 
we  might  do  for  the  collective  good  of  tha 
Republic. 

We  might  understand  In  the  time  immedi- 
ately ahead  that  this  Oovemment  of  busi- 
nessmen and  people  friendly  to  businessmen 


being  Bsssmblad  by  President  Elsenhower 
tent  fOolprooC 

Bsstdes  the  snipsra  who  are  ready  to  pick 
off  Its  weak  sisters  and  draw  beads  on  Its 
mistakes,  there  Is  a  built-in  weakness. 

Public  business  and  private  business  are 
not  the  same.  Private  business  is  carried  on 
by  realists  who  decide  what  should  be  done, 
then  tell  someone  to  do  it.  But  public  busi- 
ness to  hammad  In  and  hadged  about  with 
lawa. 

Most  of  thess  laws  were  put  there  because 
tha  American  people  have  a  healthy  fear  of 
too  much  leeway  for  men  of  action  In 
government. 

We  want  something  better  from  this  long- 
delayed  change  of  administrations  than  new 
faces.  We  want  new  Ideas,  new  practices. 
We  want  new  hope. 

But  we  must  earn  than  the  hard  way — and 
that's  the  question  on  Inaugiu'atlon  day. 

Will  the  many  who  expect  so  much  from 
so  few  consent  to  pay  the  price  of  a  genuine 
reformation  in  the  practices  of  the  Federal 
OoremmentT 

Will  we  quit  corrupting  government  and 
abasing  it  whenever  we  want  something  for 
ourselves? 

Will  ws  go  bark  to  first  principles,  as 
stated  In  tha  Constitution,  and  turn  our 
backs  on  the  doctrine  of  the  spend-and-elect 
crowd? 

It  has  been  nearly  90  years  since  the  Oov- 
emment changed  hands.  It  won't  be  that 
long  imtU  it  changes  hands  again,  unless  the 
Incoming  administration  is  backed  up  by 
people  with  the  courage  to  reverse  the  trend 
In  Washington. 


BiOs  for  Reducaiif  Liqaor  Taxes  tmA  To 
Ezte^  8-Year  Bottliaf  Bead  Period 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

OF  mW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  the  bills: 
a  First.  Extending  the  bottling  bond  pe- 
riod for  the  liquor  industry  to  12  years 
from  the  date  at  the  original  &a.trj  of 
the  spirits  into  the  warehouses.  This 
extension  of  the  bonding  period  will  not 
apply  to  distilled  spirits  entering  into  the 
internal  revenue  bonded  warehouses 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
my  act. 

Second.  To  reduce  the  internal  reve- 
nue tax  on  all  distilled  spirits  in  bond  or 
produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  to  $6  on  each  proof  gallon. 

Exorbitant  taxation  together  with  the 
8-year  bottling  bond  period  have  suc- 
ceeded in  subjecting  the  liquor  industry 
to  irreparable  damage.  The  ridiculously 
high  rate  of  taxation  has  so  increased 
consumer  resistance  that  today  there  are 
more  than  900.000,000  gallons  of  total 
distilled  spirits  in  warehouses,  as  com- 
pared with  10  years  ago,  when  there  was 
but  little  over  500.000,000  gallons.  Be- 
cause of  the  8-year  requirement  much  of 
the  distilled  spirits  must  be  withdrawn 
and  the  taxation  thereon  paid.  So  high 
are  the  consequent  taxes  that  the  dis- 
tiller is  compelled  to  borrow  money  to 
make  the  necessary  payments.  The  cost 
will.  Uierefore.  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  consumer  will  have  still 
greater  reluctance  to  buy  and  we  are 


back  in  the  circle  again.  The  extension 
of  this  bottling  bond  period  from  the 
present  8-year  to  the  proposed  12-year 
will  hot  result  in  any  tax  loss  to  the  Oov- 
emment. Payment  would  merely  be 
postponed. 

Text  of  the  two  bills  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  2879  (b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  by 
changing  the  designation  thereof  to  section 
2879  (b)  (1).  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

-(2)  As  to  all  diBtmed  spirits  in  internal 
revenue  bonded  warehouses  on  the  date  this 
subparagraph  takes  effect,  the  time  within 
which  such  spirits  are  required  by  existing 
law  to  be  withdrawn  Is  extended  to  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  12  years  from  the  date 
of  original  entry  of  such  spirits  into  tha 
warehouse:  Provided,  That  such  extension 
shall  not  be  made  in  any  case  unless  tha 
warehousing  bond  shall  be  suitably  endorsed, 
undtor  such  regiUatlons  as  the  commission* 
er  may  prescribe,  to  extend  the  liabUity  of 
principal  and  siu«ty  for  the  period  for  whicb 
the  extension  is  granted." 

Sxc.  2.  The  extension  of  the  bonded  pa- 
riod  authorized  by  section  1  hereof  shall  not 
apply  to  distilled  spirits  which  are  entered 
into  internal  revenue  bonded  warehouses 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Sac.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  tha 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  10 
days  or  mora  after  the  date  of  apjxoval 
hereof. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  sec- 
tion 2800  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  precedes  subparagraph  (A)  thereof 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  DistUled  spirits  generally:  There  shall 
be  levied  and  coUected  on  all  distilled  spirits 
In  bond  or  produced  in  or  imported  into 
the  United  States  an  internal  revenxie  tax  at 
the  rate  of  ^  on  each  proof  gallon  or  wina 
gallon  when  below  proof  and  a  propc»tlonata 
tax  at  a  like  rate  on  elII  fractional  parts  of 
such  proof  or  wine  gallon,  to  be  paid  by 
the  dlstUler  or  importer  when  withdrawn 
from  bond." 

8K.  2.  (a)  Section  1856  of  the  Intamai 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  re- 
funds on  dlstUled  spirits,  etc.)  Is  htfeby 
amended  by  striking  out  "AprU  1,  ISM- 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  rate  reduction  date."  and 
by  striking  out  "prior  to  May  1.  1954"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "vrlthln  30  days 
after  the  rate  reduction  date."  Such  section 
1656  Is  hereby  further  amended  by  "^^ing 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub» 
section: 

"(d)  Rate  reduction  date:  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'rate  redxic- 
tion  date'  means — 

"(1)  with  reelect  to  any  article  upon 
which  tax  is  imposed  under  section  2800  (a) 
(other  than  paragraph  (3)  thereof) .  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  with  reelect  to  any  article  upon 
which  tax  is  Imposed  under  section  2800  (a) 
(3).  3030    (a),  or  3160    (a),  April    1.   1954.- 

(b)  Section  497  of  the  Revenue  Act  at  1951 
(relating  to  refunds  on  articles  from  foreign 
trade  zones)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "AprU  1,  1954"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
rate  reduction  date."  Siich  section  497  Is 
hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at  tha 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Rate  reduction  date:  For  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  this  section,  the  term  *rate  reduc- 
tion date'  means — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  article  specified 
In  section  2800  (a)  (other  than  paragraph 
(3)  thereof)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda, 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)   with  respect  to  any  article  specified 
In  section  2000  (c)    (2),  2800  (a)    (S).  ' 
(a),  or  3150   (a)    of  the  Internal 
Code.  April  1,  1954.** 
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Sao.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  this  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


Mi 
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The  Iiuafvral  AUar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Nxw  JxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
pleasing  to  note  that  during  this  inaugu- 
ration period  there  has  been  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  a  spirit  of  dedication. 
It  has  found  expression  in  many  different 
ways.  Not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
the  words  and  acts  of  our  new  President. 
There  has  been  a  solemnity  and  sincerity 
in  his  every  act  and  deed  that  has  been 
truly  impressive.  The  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion that  has  been  so  noticeable  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  responsible  duties  he 
has  assumed  as  President  has  been  an 
inspiration  and  s  source  of  encovirage- 
ment  to  all  who  think  in  terms  of  the 
Velfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  people. 

Since  his  election  to  the  high  office  of 
President  he  has  many  times  shown  his 
dependence  upon  Almighty  God.  He  has 
made  it  plain  that  he  looks  forward  to 
having  the  help  that  can  come  from  a 
divine  source.  In  the  preliminary  con- 
ference held  by  him  several  days  before 
his  Inauguration  with  his  appointees  to 
official  positions  in  the  Government,  he 
called  upon  one  of  them  to  seek  by  prayer 
divine  guidance  in  their  endeavors.  And 
on  Inauguration  Day.  before  any  of  the 
formalities  of  that  important  day,  he 
took  time  out  to  attend  with  his  close 
appointive  associates  and  their  imme- 
diate families,  a  service  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  invoke  God's  bless- 
ing In  the  spirit  of  dedication.  And 
then,  that  memorable  request  made  by 
him  immediately  after  taking  the  oath  of 
office  and  before  he  commenced  his  In- 
augural address,  namely: 

My  friends,  before  I  begin  an  expression 
of  those  thoughts  which  I  deem  appropriate 
to  this  moment,  would  yoy  permit  me  the 
prlvUege  of  uttering  a  Uttie  private  prayer 
of  my  own,  and  I  ask  that  ^ou  bow  your 
heads. 

Almighty  Ood,  as  we  stand  here,  at  this 
moment,  my  future  associates  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Oovernment  join  me  in  be- 
seeching that  Thou  wilt  make  full  and  com- 
plete our  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
people —  «' 

-'I  And,  In  the  words  which  followed,  with 
.^fcrue  humility  and  high  purpose  he  dedi- 
cated himself  and  his  associates  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Never  has 
there  been  a  more  sincere  dedication  to 
the  fulfillment  of  God's  will  concerning 
a  nation  and  its  people. 

The  prayers  offered  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  hy  representatives  of  the 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths 
and  those  offered  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  respec- 
tive chaplains  of  those  bodies,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Inaugural  cere- 
monies, were  each  distinguished  by  an 


acknowledgment  of  dependence  upon 
Almighty  God  and  the  need  for  a  dedica- 
tion to  fulfill  the  divine  wiU.  All  of  this 
gives  encoiu^gement  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  Its  people. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  for 
our  Nation,  its  people,  and  those  who 
govern  than  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
having  a  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  a  recognition  of 
God  in  the  affairs  of  nations  and  people. 
Such  a  spirit  was  characteristic  of  the 
men  and  women  who  founded  this  new 
land.  They  were  men  and  women  of 
morality  and  character ;  men  and  women 
of  deep  religious  principles.  They  made 
those  principles  part  of  our  Government. 
Religion  was  the  foimdation  upon  which 
it  was  built. 

In  this  connection  and  as  part  of  the 
services  incident  to  the  Inauguration 
period,  a  remarkable  and  momentous 
sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. January  18.  1953 — the  Sunday  im- 
mediately preceding  the  inauguration  of 
Pi-esident  Eisenhower — by  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Brown  Harris. D.D., minister  of 
POimdry  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  particularly  noteworthy 
because  of  the  underlying  thought  of 
dedication,  it  seemed  in  some  strange 
way  to  have  caught  what  was  later  to  be 
the  dominant  spirit  of  the  inauguration 
Itself.  It  laid  well  and  strong  the  basic 
principles  of  religion  that  must  ever  con- 
stitute our  strength  as  a  nation,  and 
made  plain  the  importance  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  these  principles.  It  was  so  ap- 
propriate to  the  spirit  that  so  plainly 
dominated  President  Eisenhower  as  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  President  that  I 
have  thought  it  was  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  include  excerpts  from  this 
outstanding  sermon  entitled  "The  In- 
augiu^l  Altar"  by  Dr.  Harris  as  part  of 
my  remarks.    It  is  as  follows: 

Ths  Imauousal  Altab 

(Excerpts  from  the  inauguration  Sunday 
morning  sermon  by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  minister.  Foundry  Methodln* 
Church) 

''Plrst,  he  bullded  the  altar  of  the  Ood  of 
Israel." — ^Ezra  3:  26. 

All  the  Nation  has,  tickets  for  the  Inaugu- 
ral of  the  thirty-third  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  nations  will  be  gathered 
before  the  canopied  white  stand  In  front  of 
the  dazzling  dome,  shrine  of  each  patriot's 
devotion.  On  January  20  more  people  will 
hear  the  voice  of  one  man  than  ever  before 
In  history.  Thank  God  that  that  stand,  so 
near  the  legislative  halls  of  freedom,  is  not 
a  balcony  where  an  arrogant  dictator  with 
clenched  fists  threatens  and  thiinders;  it  is. 
rather,  a  pulpit  where  a  servant  of  the  Most 
High  and  of  the  people  proclaims  anew 
America's  faith  and  bows  In  reverence  be- 
for  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  On  that  great 
day  as  the  silver  trumpets  of  democracy  are 
sounded,  America  will  give  utterance  to  its 
creed  In  the  hearing  of  the  greatest  con- 
course earth  has  ever  known.  On  this  day 
when  the  world,  a  tragic  part  of  It  in  physi- 
cal or  mental  shackles,  stops  to  listen,  this  is 
what  It  will  hear  the  voice  of  America 
saying: 

V7e  believe  that  Ood  created  man  free  and 
endowed  him  with  certain  Inalienable  rights. 
We  believe  that  no  government  has  any 
right,  except  that  which  Is  given  It  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  We  believe  that 
the  state  is  made  tor  man,  man  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  not  man  for  the  state.  We  be- 
lieve that  life  abundant  for  the  world  de- 


pends on  tba  q;>read  of  these  Ideas  every- 
where. 

This  is  the  Inaugural  message  to  a  listen- 
ing world.  This  is  the  authentic  voice  of 
earth's  mightiest  nation,  which  desires  noth- 
ing for  herself  which  she  does  not  covet  for 
the  world.  And  so,  from  that  inaugural 
platform,  the  lines  go  out  to  all  the  earth. 
It  says  to  the  emerging  peoples  of  the  East. 
yearning  for  freedom:  "America  understands 
your  passion  to  be  your-own  master.  Amer- 
ica is  on  your  side.  We  have  forever  re- 
nounced all  desire  to  become  the  imperial 
ruler  of  subject  peoples." 

In  spite  of  all  the  false  propaganda  of 
those  who  really,  behind  their  fair  promises, 
offer  you  naught  but  chains,  it  is  oxir  pas- 
sion, declares  America  to  the  seething  multl. 
tudes  of  the  globe,  to  make  you  see  th« 
truth;  for  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
And  the  truth  is  that  our  Revolution  for  In- 
dependence was  a  much  more  significant  and 
world-shaking  convulsion  than  the  Russian 
revolution.  We  come  to  you  not  with  the 
regimentation  of  Lenin,  but  with  the  eman- 
cipation of  Lincoln. 

Now  the  inaugiiratlon  of  a  new  President 
of  the  United  States  is  maivf  things.  It  U. 
of  course,  an  inspiring  pageant  of  enormous 
proportions,  involving  representatives  of 
the  entire  Nation.  The  swearlng-ln  of  a  new 
Chief  Executive  has  vast  significance,  as  new 
personalities,  new  policies,  new  political 
philosophies,  displace  the  old  in  thU  na- 
tional changing  of  the  guard.  The  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  man  chosen  by  the  Nation  for  the 
most  powerful  office  In  the  world,  to  lead  in 
these  fear-haunted  times  when  the  earth  is 
part  slave  and  part  free,  is  a  tnily  global 
event.  But.  after  all,  the  most  potent  thing 
the  voice  of  America  is  saying  to  a  listening 
world  has  to  do  not  with  change,  but  with 
the  immutable,  granite  principles  and  propo- 
sitions which  underglrd  this  great  experi- 
ment In  liberty.  The  principles  the  new 
President  espouses  are  not  new.  They  ar« 
as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
as  old  as  the  Continental  Congress. 

We  have  said  that  the  inauguration  la 
many  things.  But  the  significance  of  the 
many  things  will  grow  dim  unless  in  all  and 
above  all  the  inauguration  platform  is 
thought  of  as  a  national  altar,  to  which  la 
brought  the  ancient  sacrifice,  an  humble  and 
a  contrite  heart.  There  are  encouraging 
omens  that  the  President-elect  so  regards  It. 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  qew 
Cabinet  held  In  New  York  a  few  days  ago^ 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  table  asked  on« 
of  the  number  to  open  the  deliberations 
with  prayer.  That  the  new  President  regards 
the  inauguration  platform  as  an  altar  of 
religion  Is  encouragingly  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  with  all  the  stress  and  strain  and 
the  interminable  Interests  and  engagements 
by  which  he  has  been  beset  and  besieged 
during  the  past  week,  General  Elsenhower 
requested  early  in  this  new  year  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  before  the  Freedom's 
Foundation  annual  dinner,  because,  as  he 
himself  declared,  he  wanted  the  opportunity 
to  make  public  testimony  of  his  belief  that 
the  great  struggle  of  our  times  is  one  at 
the  spirit.  Listen  to  the  man  who  within  a 
few  days  will  be  our  President,  as  on  that 
occasion  he  said: 

"It  is  a  struggle  for  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men,  not  merely  for  property  or  even  merely 
for  power.  It  is  a  contest  for  the  beliefs,  the 
convictions,  the  very  innermost  soul  of  the 
human  being.  Consequently.  If  we  are  to  be 
strong,  we  must  be  strong  first  in  our  spirit- 
ual convictions."  Then  he  went  on  to  say: 
•^  the  United  States  is  to  win  this  struggle 
we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  very  funda- 
mental of  all  things,  which  Is  that  we  are  a 
religious  people.  We  can  then  stand  before 
the  world  in  that  strength.  And  all  the 
other  nations  will  see  that  our  leadership  is 
one,  not  of  materialism,  but  one  of  purity,  of 
integrity,  and  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  they  will  go  along." 


And  then  to  make  doubly  snre  that  hit 
Intent  listeners  realised  the  importanoe  of 
the  thing  he  was  saying,  he  added  this, 
which  ought  to  be  printed  oa  the  doorsteps 
of  our  homes  and  of  o\ir  legislative  halls: 
**The  basic  doctrine  to  which  we  must  always 
cling  is  thst  our  form  of  government  Is 
founded  on  religion.  In  other  words,  our 
form  of  ^vemment  has  no  sense  unless  It  is 
founded  on  a  deeply  felt  rellglotis  faith." 
Somehow  in  those  kindling  words  we  catch 
echoes  and  see  glimpses  of  that  old  Kansas 
home,  and  those  godly  parents  of  the  Eisen- 
howers, who  brought  up  their  large  famUy 
around  an  open  Bible. 

There  Is  a  world  of  meaning  In  that  phrase 
of  the  President-elect,  "a  deeply  felt  reli- 
gious faith."  That  is  quite  different  from  a 
parrot -like  faith  which  Just  recites  ^  tradi- 
tional creed  which  does  not  touch  the  life. 
The  whole  trouble  Is  that  multitudes  have 
kept  the  Christian  form,  they  have  said  the 
words;  but  they  have  denied  the  spirit.  In 
the  twentieth  century  they  do  exactly  what 
Paul  said  be  found  people  doing  in  the  first 
century,  accepting  Christianity  as  a  form 
but  falling  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  as 
a  force.  That  is  true,  tragically  true,  with 
our  English-speaking  world,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  chxirch 
statistics  which  go  on  soaring  and  give  us 
quite  a  false  sense  of  progress,  the  fact  is 
that  both  the  United  States  and  England  are 
now  faced  by  the  rise  of  a  powerful,  spirit- 
ually Uliterate  generation  whose  way  of  life 
cuts  the  very  roots  from  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. The  greatest  source  of  weakness 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  which  makes 
us  especially  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of 
atheistic  conununlsm.  Is  our  own  spiritual 
Illiteracy,  the  acceptance  of  a  Christian  creed 
which  is  not  deeply  felt. 

The  text  tells  us  of  the  inaugiiration  of  a 
new  administration  in  the  capital  city  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  returning  Jews  iwder 
Joshuab,  after  the  captivity,  found  the  city 
in  ruins.  Yet.  in  spite  of  an  acute  housing 
shortage  and  with  the  marts  and  bazaars 
all  to  be  rebuilt,  precedence  was  given  to 
the  restoration  of  the  altar:  First  of  all  they 
bullded  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
Watching  them  rearing  that  altar  so  long 
ago,  one  thinks  of  the  searching  statement 
of  H.  G.  WeUs:  "UntU  a  man  finds  God  and 
is  found  of  God,  he  begins  at  no  beginning 
and  comes  to  no  ending." 

The  tragic  thing  is  that  in  America  there 
has  been  an  omlnoiu  reversal  of  this  prlcnity. 
The  altar  is  not  first.  The  material  is  first. 
Western  civilization  is  almost  universally 
committed  to  some  type  of  scientific  ma- 
terialism. That  is  the  blight  of  our  so- 
called  civilization.  We  have  seen  civilized 
man  using  his  new  skills,  discoveries,  and  In- 
ventions for  the  most  diabolical  and  sadistic 
cruelties  the  ages  have  ever  known.  Out  of 
our  blatant  materialism,  with  its  shining 
gadgets,  we  have  made  a  civilized  slum.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  we  can  trace  every  one 
of  our  contemporary  Ills,  totalitarianism  in 
the  stste.  Infidelity  In  the  home,  treachery 
and  selfishness  In  work  and  business,  shal- 
lowness in  education.  Indifference  In  the 
churches,  to  the  religion  of  secularism.  In 
secularism  is  the  faith  without  an  altar 
The  startling  thing  is  that  in  America,  which 
was  bom  at  an  altar.  Christianity  In  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  while  accorded  Up  service. 
Is  treated  In  the  practical  affairs  of  life  most- 
ly as  an  irrelevant  relic  of  the  past. 

We  talk  glibly  about  our  American  way 
of  life.  But  the  real  significance  of  our  way 
of  life  is  not  in  Its  towering  skyscrapers,  but 
in  pointing  spires  which  call  to  its  altars. 
America  Is  the  hope  of  the  world  not  because 
of  the  strength  that  is  In  its  wheels  and  its 
wings,  but  in  its  religious  aspirations  which 
from  the  beginning  have  reared  its  altars 
and  raised  the  white  steeples  of  ito  faith 
against  the  •Tp«"'i'"g  borioons  of  tlM  conti- 
nent. 


The  Ilfe-and-death  decision  now  facing 
modem  man  is:  Amid  the  ruins  in  the  wake 
of  the  whirlwind  which  Is  sweeping  over  our 
civUisaUon,  shall  priority  be  given  to  atoms 
or  altars?  This  is  the  day  of  the  released 
atom.  Unless  it  is  also  the  day  of  the  re- 
stored altar,  even  to  think  of  the  future 
blanches  oiir  cheeks.  But  let  us  repeat:  By 
altars  we  are  not  talking  about  any  formal 
beliefs.  We  are  confronted  by  practical  athe- 
ism, the  deadly  materialism  which  degrades 
and  curses  American  life.  We  are  looking 
with  clouded  eyes  and  a  sense  of  mistaken 
magnitudes,  at  Inverted  priorities,  at  the 
shut-in.  self-absorbed,  unsplrltuallzed,  un- 
hallowed life  with  no  altar  and  with  no  spire. 

Without  the  spiritual  foundations  under 
the  house  of  democracy,  it  wUl  fall  and  great 
will  be  the  fall  of  it.  As  General  Eisenhower 
so  aptly  said:  "Our  form  of  government  has 
no  sense  unless  it  is  founded  on  a  deeply 
felt  rellgioiis  faith.-  George  Washington 
affirmed  that  on  his  Inaugural  Day.  Our  in- 
coming President  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
recently,  again  and  again,  to  affirm  that 
fiamlng  faith.  May  he  and  we.  with  a  revi- 
talized Nation  under  God,  with  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  experiencing  deeply  felt  religion 
whose  very  breath  ii  spiritual  reality,  Jom 
the  Joehuahs  of  the  ages  who,  amid  tre- 
mendous pressures  a^d  demands,  have  built 
first  the  altars  of  God, 
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HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ZLUMoia 

nt  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
November  5.  1952,  issue  of  Pathfinder 
appeared  a  very  interesting  article  in 
the  form  of  an  Interview  with  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  article  contains 
some  of  the  interesting  observations  that 
I  believe  should  be  more  widely  repro- 
duced and.  therefore,  I  ask  leave  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  Appendix, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

Bow  TRK  FBI  TBACKS  RxM  AMD  SPBS 

(An    interview   with   J.   Edgar   Hoover. 
Director  of  the  FBI) 

The  cold  war.  the  Korean  war.  and  the 
reported  cases  of  Communist  spying  In  this 
cotmtry  leave  no  doubt  that  a  Red  con- 
spiracy against  the  United  States  exists. 
Pathfinder  asked  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to 
explain  how  his  organization  is  fighting  this 
Communist  offensive.  Here  are  his  answers 
to  Pathfinder's  questions: 

Question.  What  mechanical  devices  are 
most  useful  in  FBI  coiuiterespionage  and 
surveUlance  today? 

Aiuwer.  One  which  I  can  discxiss  Is  pho- 
tography. You  will  recall  that  the  one 
Soviet  agent  with  whom  Klaus  Fuchs  had 
contact  was  Harry  Gold.  Fuchs  gave  him 
secrets  of  atom-bomb  construction.  Long 
before  we  could  prove  this  contact.  Gold  was 
under  FBI  observation.  After  Fuchs  was 
Imprisoned  In  England,  we  sent  overseas  the 
motion  pictures  of  Gold  which  we  had  taken 
without  the  suspect's  knowledge.  Just  how 
it  was  done  I  cannot  reveal.  But  Fuchs  did 
make  a  positive  identification  of  Gold  on  the 
basis  of  those  motion  pictures. 

Question.  How  Important  is  this  technique 
Of  secretly  taken  still  and  motion  pictures? 


Answer.  We  take  them  frequently — and 
without  the  Itnowledge  of  the  subject.  They 
can  be  taken  day  or  night.  You  will  recall 
that  in  the  FBI  dociunentary  film.  Walk 
East  on  Beacon,  motion  pictures  were  taken 
secretly  by  a  concealed  device.  This  film  was 
adapted  from  the  experiences  of  the  FBI. 

Question.  Are  infrared  block-light  pic- 
tures taken  by  the  FBI? 

Answer.  I  cannot  go  Into  techniques.  By 
way  of  ilhutration  of  how  and  why  pictorial 
records  are  accomplished  and  used,  take  the 
case  of  Herb  Phllbrick,  the  Boston  advertis- 
ing man  who  worked  under  cover  for  9  years 
in  our  investigation  of  the  Communists.  A 
two-story  brick  building  on  Hancock  Street 
In  Boeton  was  the  blind  of  the  West  End 
Communist  Club  and  a  secret  Communist 
teacher-training  school. 

PhUbrlck,  posing  as  a  Communist  in 
imdercover  work,  attended  classes  in  this 
building. 

Knowing  that  some  day  it  might  become 
important  to  prove  that  Phllbrick  entered 
and  left  this  building  In  company  with  Com- 
munists, we  recorded  these  comings  and 
goings  with  hidden  cameras. 

Question.  What  are  Soviet  spies  most  anx- 
ious to  get  their  hands  on  today? 

Answer.  Soviet  espionage  agents  are  work- 
ing tirelessly  to  amass  information  on  all 
phases  of  American  life.  However,  their  con- 
centration of  efforts  is  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific developments,  particularly  those  In  the 
atomic-energy  field.  Invariably  they  have 
specialists  assigned  to  particular  fields  such 
as  electronics,  aeronautics,  and  the  strength 
and  tactics  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Long  a 
target  is  Industrial  know-how. 

And,  finally,  they  are  looking  constantly 
for  weaknesses  In  American  public  and  pri- 
vate life  which  they  may  exploit  for  their 
intelligence  and  propaganda  pxirposes.  Our 
Job  is  to  thwart  these  efforts. 

Question.  Have  disclosures  in  the  Fuchs 
and  other  Commxinist  cases  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  FBI  to  adopt  new  counter- 
espionage methods? 

Answer.  No;  we  have  not  been  obliged  to 
adopt  new  methods  on  the  basis  of  these 
cases.  Our  methods,  as  you  know,  were 
highly  effective  in  World  War  n.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  we  have  made  no  changes. 
We  do  adopt  new  techniques  as  the  needs 
arise.     We  always  are  alert  to  new  methods. 

I  might  also  say  that  scientific  people, 
since  the  Fuchs  case,  have  been  more  alert, 
as  are  the  people  of  the  Nation  generally,  to 
the  dangers  of  our  scientific  and  other  secrets 
vital  to  oxu  national  security  falling  into 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  our 
OoveiQment. 

They  are  reporting  to  the  FBI  and  other 
security  agencies  things  which  they  would 
have  let  pass  xinnoted.  The  reason  this  in- 
formation is  being  passed  on  is  that  the 
people  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
FBI's  purpose. 

Question.  In  counterespionage  work  today, 
what  is  your  goal? 

Answer.  Protection  of  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  By  determining 
the  contacts  of  Soviet  spies,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  soxirce  which  feeds  information  to 
a  spy  ring,  and  eventually  we  learn  the  pvu'- 
pose  and  objective  of  their  apparatus. 

We  actually  operated  secret  radio  stations 
for  the  Nazi  espionage  service  during  World 
War  n,  handled  their  payrolls  and  turned 
large  sums  of  Nazi  money  into  t^e  United 
States  Treasury,  all  without  their  knowledge. 
This  is  an  example  of  controlling  commu- 
nications and  making  certain  that  only 
harmless  information  gets  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

Question.  What  effect  has  conviction  of 
Communist  leaders  had  on  Commimist  Party 
activities? 

Answer.  The  arrest  and  conviction  of  Com- 
munist leaders  has  disrupted  the  party^ 
work. 
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It  tarn  aeiJtIred  th«  party  of  Its  Ie«den  and 
of  anything  resembling  good  organization. 
It  has  made  the  party  supercautlous.  This 
program,  plus  Increased  public  awareness  of 
the  means  ot  communism,  has  farced  party 
leaders  undergrotind. 

In  many  cases,  key  Ciommunlsts  have  dis- 
appeared from  their  homes,  leaving  behind 
their  families.  Traveling  to  distant  cities, 
they  have  changed  their  names,  mode  of  life, 
and  physical  appearances.  Some  have  delib- 
erately gained  weight,  while  others  have  diet- 
ed to  lose  it.  Some,  once  mustached,  are 
now  beardless,  while  those  once  clean-shaven 
wear  beards.  They  have  dyed  their  hair,  and 
even  undergone  surgery  to  change  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Consequently,   we  must  use  more  man- 
power to  keep  track  of  them.    We  must  de- 
termine whether  they  have  gone  Into  hiding, 
or  have  been  assigned  to  new  duties  such  as 
^.  espionage. 

Question.  Why  Is  conununism  a  menace? 

Answer.  The  true  menace  of  conmiunlsm 
lies  In  the  fact  that  it  is  a  godless  tyran- 
^Vlj  which  holds  that  man  has  no  dignity 
and  is  in  fact  a  puppet  of  the  state.  It 
distorts  hiunan  personality,  imprisons  the 
mind,  and  deadens  the  soul.  The  great  valxies 
of  our  Western  civilization — love,.  J\istice, 
mercy,  a  Arm  belief  in  God  which  has  given 
life  and  meaning  to  all  of  us — are  scorned 
and  denounced  by  Communists. 

Their  motivation  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  They  rep- 
resent a  satanlc  way  of  life  that  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  every  code  of  decency.  Hate 
.  and  terror  and  fear  take  over  and  man  be- 
comes a  slave,  physically  and  spiritually. 

By  looking  across  the  seas  to  the  vast 
Iron-curtain  areas  now  under  Communist 
control,  we  see  proud  people  who  once  cher- 
ished freedom  and  Independence,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  dignity  of  man,  and  who  wor- 
shiped Almighty  God,  now  living  crushed 
and  broken  on  the  plains  of  Europe.  Many 
thoxisands  are  locked  In  concentration  cen- 
ters, others  are  In  bondage  tolling  in  labor 
camps.  This  picture,  with  all  of  Its  misery. 
Is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  tyranny  of 
commiinism  In  action.  The  American  way  of 
life  is  today  challenged  by  an  enemy  equally 
as  dangerous  and  sinister  as  crime.  It 
threatens  to  tear  asunder  everything  which 
nan  has  created  over  the  centuries. 

There  are  some  who  say,  "But  that  Is  in 
Kurope.  Communism  in  America  Is  no  men- 
ace. Look  how  few  there  are."  The  facts 
■re  that  Communists  in  America  are  poiired 
from  the  same  mold  that  produced  Lenin, 
Stalin,  and  the  Communist  dictators  of  en- 
slaved people.  Communism  is  world-wide 
In  its  ideology,  in  Its  methods,  and  In  its 
objectives.  In  fact,  even  in  Russia  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  ]\ut  a 
few  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
today  members  of  the  party  include  less 
than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  pop\ilation 
'  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Question.  How  can  the  relatively  few 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  in  propor- 
tion to  our  p<9\ilatlon  accomplish  what  they 
bave? 

Answer.  The  Communists,  at  this  very 
moment,  are  attacking  the  institutions  of 
this  great  Nation.  They  are  trying  to  sub- 
vert our  homes,  our  schools,  our  churches, 
and  ovur  Government.  They  have  penetrated 
all  walks  of  life.  Communism  is  all-encom- 
passing, squeezing  the  human  personality  in- 
to a  dried  pulp. 

One  of  the  oldest  Communist  slogans  is 
communism  must  be  built  with  non-Com- 
munist hands.  In  this  slogan  lies  the  rea- 
son for  the  Communist  Party  front  organiza- 
tions. These  fronts  are  designed  to  deceive 
the  non-Commimist  mass  of  people  into  un- 
knowingly supporting  the  Commxuiist  pro- 
gram and,  in  turn,  furthering  the  cause  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

The  fact  that  these  front  orguilsatlons 
may  have  been  originally  formed  by  good 


American  eltlaens  and  endowed  with  a  worth- 
while purpose  is  of  no  concern  to  the  Com- 
munists. If,  by  any  means,  they  can  direct 
or  influence  the  organization  to  follow  the 
Communist  Party  line  they  will  not  hesitate. 

I  frequently  hear  the  question.  How  can 
Americans  be  such  dupes?  First  of  all,  the 
American  Communists  are  not  real  Ameri- 
cans. They  have  become  fanatic  converts  to 
communism  and  have  sold  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Commxmlam's  great- 
est ai^>eal  Is  to  some  of  the  foreign-bom  and 
their  offspring,  although  their  propaganda 
does  not  flovirish  among  the  great  majority 
of  foreign-bom  who  come  to  America  seek- 
ing freedom  and  opportimity.  We  recently 
reviewed  the  origins  of  S.39fi  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  re- 
sxilts  were  most  interesting.  Only  411  were 
Negroes,  but  of  the  remaining  4,984.  we  found 
that  4,555.  or  91 V^  percent  were  either  of 
foreign  birth,  married  to  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  or  bc«-n  of  foreign  parents,  while  66 Vi 
percent  of  the  4.984  traced  their  origins  either 
from  Russia  or  her  satellite  covmtries.  The 
fact  that  only  411  Negroes  were  found  in  this 
select  group  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  is  not  being  hoodwinked  by  these 
false  messlahs. 

Question.  What  Is  the  best  way  to  combat 
communism? 

Answer.  The  formula  which  has  proved 
best  in  combating  crime  can  also  be  applied 
to  communism.  VlgoroTis  prosecution, 
wherever  a-  d  whenever  the  Conununist  vio- 
lates the  law.  is  the  first  step.  Applied  in 
the  American  way.  the  fairness  of  our  judi- 
cial process  stands  as  a  lesson  for  the  world 
to  see.  and  the  courts  have  become  the  means 
of  exposing  the  Communist  objective  for 
what  it  is — a  fifth  column  in  America.  Ttuly, 
the  Trojan  horse  at  antiquity  has  become  the 
Trojan  snake  of  today. 

Communism  can  be  defeated  by  the  trutl^^ 
and  only  the  truth.  Vigilante  attacks,  irra- 
tional tirades,  forceful  suppression  are  in- 
struments which  increase  and  do  not  decrease 
the  menace.  Such  acts  result  only  in  mak- 
ing martyrs  of  the  Communists. 

The  American  people  today,  more  than  ever 
before,  through  a  process  of  education  have 
seen  the  true  purposes  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  public  trials  of  the  Commu- 
ziist  leaders,  the  results  of  congressional  In- 
quiries, and  the  effective  Job  done  by  an 
aroused  American  press  have  educated  the 
average  right-thinking  American  to  recog- 
nize communism  for  what  it  is. 

P^jrther  education  is  necessary  if  a  well- 
lighted  path  must  cut  through  the  fog  of 
confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  indecision. 

CommiuilBt  strength  is  based  on  hypocrisy, 
duplicity,  and  sham.  Too  often,  the  ordi- 
nary American  cannot  strip  the  deceiving 
cloak  of  communism  away  from  its  frame- 
work and  recognize  it  for  what  it  is.  The 
answer  lies  in  education.  An  intelligent, 
well-informed  public  opinion,  sensitive  and 
conscious  of  the  evils  of  conuniinlsm  and 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  sanctity 
of  o\ir  democratic  tradition,  can  pale  the 
mockery  of  commimlsm  to  extinction. 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  the  FBI  utilizes 
more  manpower  than  it  did  formerly? 

Answer.  Communists,  like  Soviet  agents, 
are  now  more  surveillance-conscious.  In 
some  cases  we  have  had  to  assign  as  many 
as  30  men  to  watch  1  Individual.  Agents 
have  to  be  changed  frequently  to  prevent 
recognition.  Suppose  a  suspect  we  are  trail- 
ing in  New  York  gets  on  a  subway  train.  He 
may  Jump  out  on  a  station  platform  before 
our  agent  can  get  off.  Then  we  must  have 
on  hand  a  man  or  men  ready  to  follow  him. 

Question.  How  sticcessful  do  you  think  you 
are  in  meeting  this  changed  situation? 

Answer.  We  have  good  indications  of  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  Commtmist  Party.  The 
tightening  of  their  own  efforts  at  security  is 
a  good  index  of  the  effect  of  our  work.    De- 


spite these  efforts  on  their  part,  w  know 
what  they  are  doing. 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  th«  Ooountmlat 
Party  is  disrupted? 

Answer.  It  is  rapidly  being  deprived  of  its 
key  leaders.  Without  them  it  cannot  operate 
as  effectively  as  it  did  in  the  past.  Thus  far. 
85  of  its  leaders  have  been  indicted  under  the 
Smith  Act  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  teach 
and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  And  81  have 
already  been  convicted.  The  indictments 
have  been  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Los  An- 
geles, Honolulu.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis.  De- 
troit, and  Seattle,  centers  of  their  greatest 
activities.  As  the  party  is  deprived  of  lead- 
ership, its  power  of  effective  action  la  cur* 
taUed. 

Question.  What  Is  the  most  Important 
thing  you  would  like  the  public  to  under- 
stand about  FBI  activities? 

Answer.  We  want  the  public  to  realise  that 
we  approach  our  task  objectively  anJ  go 
about  it  humbly.  We  seek  knowledge— only 
the  truth,  the  facts  about  matters  In  oxir 
Jurisdiction.  Where  we  find  facts  that  Indi- 
cate violation  of  our  laws  we  turn  those  facts 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  eval- 
uation and  determination  of  whether  prose- 
cution is  warranted. 

Above  all,  every  American  cltiaen  should 
realize  that  It  would  be  reckless  to  under- 
estimate the  effect  it  would  have  on  our 
opponent  if  we  for  an  Instant  let  our  guard 
down.  We  must  assume  that  our  opponent 
is  using  every  trick  to  get  the  secrets  he 
wants,  that  he  is  alert  and  smart.  Knowing 
that,  we  must  make  certain  that  otir  facili- 
ties for  dealing  with  spies  and  watching  the 
activities  of  subversives  are  always  adequate 
to  protect  the  Nation's  security. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
a  Department  of  Labor  news  release 
which  outlines  the  unfortiinate  fate 
which  has  befallen  trade  unions  in 
Soviet-controlled  East  Germany. 

As  the  article  points  out.  wage  rates 
no  longer  are  considered  a  part  of  coI« 
lective  bargaining.  In  fact,  a  union 
functionary  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
workers  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
the  determination  and  development  of 
wages  are  no  longer  subject  to  collective 
bargaining  but  are  to  be  set  by  the  ap- 
propriate government  bodies  within  the 
context  of  the  plan. 

Free  trade  unions  cannot  exist  under 
such  Government  controls.  Nor  can 
freedom  of  any  kind  flourish  where  there 
is  too  much  Government  It  is  a  les- 
son which  union  men  and  all  other 
Americans  should  take  to  heart. 

The  press  release  follows: 

East   QxaicAN   Unions   Foixow   trx   Sovnr 
lIooKL — Fosm  Spexd-Up  but  Can't  Bab- 

OAOt  ON   WaCXS 

Washzngtdn,  D.  C. — Trade  unions  In  East 
Germany  are  organs  of  the  state,  and  have 


become  almost  indistinguishable  from  their 
model,  the  trade  unions  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
according  to  an  article  entitled  "Unions  In 
Democratic  and  Soviet  Germany"  appearing 
in  the  January  1063  Monthly  Latxnr  Review, 
publication  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Completely  subservient  to  the  Socialist 
Unity  (Communist)  Party.  Bast  German 
trade  unions  have  abandoned  virtually  all 
genuine  trade-union  activities,  Including 
strike  actions,  and  wage  determinations  are 
no  longer  permitted  in  collective  bargaining. 
The  cbl^f  function  of  the  East  German 
trade-union  federation  (FDGB),  according  to 
the  article,  is  to  police  speed-up  plans  and 
carry  out  the  manpower  aspects  of  the  over- 
all economic  plans. 

East  German  labor  organization,  the  article 
•zplalns.  Is  highly  c;entrallzed,  membership 
Is  practically  compulsory,  and  union  elec- 
tions are  cynically  manipulated  by  party- 
bound  union  officials.  The  role  of  the  party 
In  union  affairs  is  all-pervasive.  The  article 
quotes  from  a  recent  speech  by  Herbert 
Wamke,  the  Communist -con  trolled  union 
federation  president,  in  which  he  states: 
"We  acknowledge  the  leading  role  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  (Communist)  Party.  •  •  • 
The  trade  unions  set  for  themselves  the  goal 
of  helping  the  party  win  the  entire  working 
class  for  the  buUdlnf;  of  socialism.  •  •  • 
The  trade  unions  are  schools  for  socialism.** 

The  true  nature  of  the  trade  unions  and 
of  east  sons  working  conditions,  the  article 
continues,  can  best  be  seen  In  the  Soviet- 
type  collective  agreements  whose  introduc- 
tion in  1951  created  a  riotous  situation. 
These  agreements  incorporated  the  most 
hateful  aspects  of  the  speed-up  system  as 
well  as  new  provisions  which  actually  wors- 
ened conditions. 

The  collective  agreements  are  geared  to 
fulfilling  the  economic  plan  as  related  to  an 
Industry  and  the  individual  plant.  They  are 
of  two  parts :  ( 1 )  a  f r^unework  agreement  for 
a  branch  of  industry  concluded  by  the  ap- 
propriate economic  iitdustry  and  the  central 
board  of  the  industrial  union,  on  the  basis 
of  which  (2)  a  plant  agreement  Ls  con- 
cluded by  the  plant  management  and  the 
shop  union  committee,  supposedly  after 
thorough  discussion  with  the  plant  person- 
neL  The  basts  for  both  types  of  agreement 
was  a  model  framework  agreement  con- 
structed by  the  FDGB  executive  board  and 
the  Labor  Ministry. 

Plant  directors,  as  the  article  points  out, 
obligate  themselves  in  the  agreements  to  cre- 
ate the  necessary  conditions  for  smooth  pro- 
duction, establish  technical  work  norms,  and 
classify  the  workers  according  to  eight  basic 
work  categories.  The  unions  undertake  to 
organise  competitioiu  and  to  explain  to 
the  workers  the  nece(«ity  of  labor  discipline. 
The  workers  (indlvldtially  or  by  department) 
voluntarily  pledge  themselves  in  precise  de- 
tail and  with  deadline  dates  to  meet  pro- 
duction commitments. 

Wage  rates  are  not  included  In  the  collec- 
tive agreements.  A  loading  union  function- 
ary, as  ruoted  in  the  article,  stated:  "It  is 
most  Important  that  the  workers  be  made  to 
realise  that  the  determination  and  develop- 
ment of  wages  are  no  longer  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  but  are  to  be  set  by  the 
appropriate  Government  bodies  within  the 
context  of  the  plan." 

Embodied  in  the  agreements,  hovrever.  are 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  Soviet  speed-up 
system:  "Socialist  competition"  within  one 
plant  and  between  plants;  establishment  of 
new  work  norms  by  the  most  qualified  work- 
ers instead  of  the  average  workers;  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  force  into  brigades  to  be 
paid  as  a  group  with  a  special  bonus  pay- 
ment to  the  brigade  leader  if  "his"  brigade 
exceeds  its  norm. 

In  putting  through  the  plant  agreements, 
the  article  declares,  the  regime  was  met  with 
a  "spontaneous  and  open  resistance  which 
testifies  to  the  desperation  and  courage  of 


the  workers."  The  arrest  of  four  i>rote8tlng 
miners  at  the  Wlsmuth  uranium  concern 
led  to  riots  involving  3,000  miners,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  1  member  of  the  People's 
PoUce.  In  the  Leuna  Chemical  Works,  em- 
ploying 38.000,  the  rejection  of  the  agree- 
ment led  to  such  violence  that  the  People's 
Police  and  the  Soviet  military  were  called  in. 
Within  a  short  period  2,700  workers  had  been 
arrested. 

The  east  aone  trade-tmlon  leadership  also 
carries  on  propaganda  activity  for  Soviet 
military  alms.  The  FDGB  executive  board, 
as  quoted  in  the  article,  stated:  "We  are 
creating  a  genuine  people's  army  from  the 
ranlu  of  our  best  workers.  As  trade  union- 
ists we  support  fully  the  building  of  a  strong 
people's  army,  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
em weapons." 

In  West  Germany,  In  contrast,  a  social 
climate  has  been  created  in  which,  the  ar- 
ticle states,  "there  flourishes  a  strong  demo- 
cratic trade-union  movement  pursuing  its 
traditional  objectives.  Starting  amidst  the 
rubble,  a  small  determined  group  of  veteran 
unionists  with  allied  encouragement  built 
up  the  trade-union  movement  tq  the  point 
where  it  is  aaoong  the  most  powerful  in  the 
free  world.** 

Most  of  organized  labor  in  West  Germany 
has  combined  In  one  large  federation  (DGB) 
with  over  6,000,000  members.  Its  16  afllllated 
unions,  mostly  Industrial  and  multilndus- 
trlal,  contain  the  most  diversified  political 
and  religious  viewpoints. 

Its  efforts  have  gone  beyond  improvement 
of  wages  ard  working  conditions  through 
collective  bargaining,  however,  to  include 
labor  participation  (codetermlnatlon)  in  the 
management  of  individual  plants  and  enter- 
prises. 

In  practice,  the  DGB  has  concentrated 
much  of  its  efforts  on  achieving  codeterml- 
natlon. According  to  the  article,  "its  great- 
est victory  was  the  passage  of  legislation  in 
May  1961  providing  for  a  high  degree  of  co- 
determination  in  mining  and  iron  and  steel 
producing  enterprises." 

The  chief  fxmctlon  of  the  national  union 
nevertheless  Is  collective  bargaining  for 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Negotia- 
tions are  usually  conducted  on  a  broad  re- 
gional basis  with  the  appropriate  employers' 
association  for  a  large  section  of  industry. 
Despite  a  restrained  wage  policy,  the  article 
declares,  the  unions  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  a  rise  in  real  earnings  of  indus- 
trial workers  somewhat  above  the  1938  level. 

The  unions  have  been  carrying  out  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  against  Communists  captur- 
ing leadership  i>0£ltions.  There  remains, 
however,  a  scattering  of  Communist  union 
officials  at  the  r^onal  or  local  levels  in  cer- 
tain heavy  industries.  One  effective  tech- 
nique in  dislodging  C~mmunist  officials,  the 
article  explains,  has  been  the  introduction 
by  the  unions  of  a  union  loyalty  pledge. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
our  whole  Nation,  is  faced  with  a  men- 
ace which  society  as  well  as  common 
sense  demands  that  v©  stamp  out.  This 
menace  caimot  be  fought  with  guns  and 
bullets  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  rather 
must  be  fought  in  the  hospitals  with  all 
the  aid  medical  science  can  give.  This 
menace  is  a  disease,  a  horrible  disease 


which  attacks  the  body  and  mind  like  an 
incurable  cancer,  leaving  the  person 
weak  and  without  reason.  The  disease 
of  which  I  speak  is  the  addiction  to  nar- 
cotics. These  victims  should  be  given 
medical  and  psychiatric  treatment  and 
restored  to  their  place  in  society. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  I  feel 
will  reach  this  end.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  the  District  from  drug 
addiction  as  well  as  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  those  who  find 
themselves  a  slave  of  the  drug  without 
the  will  power  to  fight  the  crave. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  this  bill 
will  serve  as  model  legislation  for  the 
various  States  who  are  confronted  with 
this  problem.  It  provides  for  treatment 
of  persons  found  to  be  users  of  the  drug 
by  a  court  following  an  examination  by 
two  qualified  phsrsicians.  one  of  whom  is 
to  be  a  psychiatrist,  which  shall  ineljide 
a  statement  of  their  conclusions  aslO: 
whether  the  person  is  a  drug  user.  The 
bill  also  protects  those  who  are  not  crim-* 
inals  ^ince  it  provides  that  no  patient 
shall  be  deemed  a  criminal  and  the  com- 
mitment of  any  such  patient  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  conviction. 

Charles  W.  Irelan,  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
told  me  there  are  over  1,500  drug  addicts 
in  the  District  alone.  The  figure  ot  ad- 
dicts in  the  Nation  must  be  alarming. 
Many  vicious  crimes  have  been  traced  to 
people  who  were  under  the  influence  of  a 
narcotic  according  to  Irelan.  He  has 
told  me  that  many  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding  citizens  have  been  known  to 
become  so  crazed  by  narcotics  that  aU 
reason  and  morals  leave  th«n  and  their 
actions  become  beastly.  Irelan  has  faced 
the  narcotics  problem  in  the  District, 
described  by  many  as  appalling,  and  he 
has  been  one  of  my  top  advisers  on  how 
to  combat  the  use  of  narcotics. 

The  bill  will  also  help  to  stop  the  flow 
of  narcotics  which  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  must  be  stopped.  By 
taking  away  the  consumer,  you  do  away 
with  the  market  and  by  doing  away  with 
the  market,  the  trafBc  is  stopped.  Not 
only  in  the  District,  but  across  the  Na- 
tion the  narcotics  traffic  has  reached  the 
alarming  stage.  Reports  from  service- 
men, recently  returned  from  Korea,  tell 
of  fanatical  Communist  attacks  by  men 
drilled  with  some  type  of  narcotic. 

As  for  financing  the  examinations, 
hospitalization  and  treatments  required 
by  the  bill,  I  do  not  foresee  any  appro- 
priations of  large  amoimts  since  I  foresee 
the  use  of  existing  facilities  for  housing 
patients  as  well  as  the  use  of  psychi- 
atrists of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
There  is  no  need  to  appropriate  more 
money  to  do  a  Job  that  can  be  done  by 
existing  services.  We  have  had  enough  of 
that  during  the  last  20  years  and  the 
taxpayers  are  sick  and  tired  of  paying 
twice  for  one  service. 

While  the  bill  recognizes  addicts  as 
people  ^ufTering  from  a  disease,  it  offers 
no  haven  to  the  criminal.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically commands  the  United  States 
attorney  not  to  file  a  statement  under 
the  bill  with  respect  to  any  person  who 
is  charged  with  any  criminal  offense, 
serving  under  sentence,  or  who  has  been 
released  on  bond  pending  trial  or  appeaL 


I 
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I  am  sure  this  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  if  this  is  practiced 
throughout  the  country,  we  will  soon 
stamp  out  the  narcotics  menace. 


I 


Resolution  Ezpressmf  AbWrence  of  die 
Use  of  ABti-Scnhism  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Satellites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
express  its  horror  and  revulsion  against 
the  virulent  upsiu-ge  of  anti-Semitism  in 
*the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  Let 
ttiere  b-i  no  doubt  in  our  minds.  It  is  a 
calculated  move  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  to  use  anti-Semitism 
as  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war.  Devious  as 
the  route  may  be.  this  weapon  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  United  States  and  the 
principle  of  collective  security.  It  is  be- 
ing used  to  woo  the  people  of  West  Ger- 
many, dividing  its  people  and  reviving 
such  latent  anti-Semitism  as  still  exists 
in  the  people  of  West  Germany.  It  is 
aimed  to  foment  confusion  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  areas,  to  feed  Arab  hostility 
against  the  State  of  Israel  and  draw  the 
Arabs  as  conclusively  as  possible  away 
from  the  free  Western  World.  It  is  be- 
ing used  as  well.  I  suspect  to  subvert 
d(xnestic  dissatisfactions.  The  arrests 
of  a  number  of  Jewish  doctors  under  the 
accusations  of  medical  sabotage  is  a  part 
of  this  move,  as  the  anti- Zionist  aspects 
of  the  Slansky  trials.  The  arrest  of 
lAlps  Stoeckler,  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Jewish  Community,  and  the  re- 
cent outburst  against  Israeli  statesmen 
carry  forward  this  pattern  of  anti- 
Semitism,  a  pattern  which  becomes  more 
obvious  each  day. 

Communism  and  fascism,  two  faces  of 
the  same  coin,  feed  and  seize  upon  a 
minority  group  to  serve  its  sinister  piu*- 
pose.  Anti-Semitism  is  an  easy  tool. 
The  poison  spreads.  The  total  combined 
populations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  Is  approximately  309,552,227 — 
not  including  China.  The  number  of 
Jews  among  them  is  3.000.000,  all  told. 
The  apers  of  Hitler  see  the  easy  and 
initial  success  which  anti-Semitism 
brought  to  him.  What  they  do  not  want 
to  see  is  the  destruction  that  followed. 
There  are  enough  secret  and  open  sjnn- 
pathizers  in  the  countries  of  the  world 
who  have  this  attitude  of  anti-SemitisnL 
Knowing  this,  the  Soviet  Union  uses  this 
poison  to  divide  people  against  people 
and  country  against  country.  But  I  re- 
peat, it  is  aimed  straight  at  the  heart  of 
the  force  the  Soviet  Union  fears  most — 
that  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  official  censure  when 
Hitler  first  started  his  drive  against  the 
Jews.  It  was,  so  it  was  said,  an  internal 
problem.    Let  us  not  make  the  same  mis- 


take again.  We  must  make  It  clear  that 
we  understand  the  sinister  and  vile  pur- 
pose of  the  Soviet  Union  in  using  anti- 
Semitism  as  an  instrument  of  division. 

The  text  of  the  House  concurrent  res- 
olution I  have  today  introduced  reads  as 
follows: 

Resolved  t»y  the  House  of  ReTiresentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Ctongreaa 
of  the  United  States  express  Its  revulsion 
against  the  evidenced  hostility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  Jews  and  expresses  Ita 
abhorrence  of  the  \ise  of  anti-Semitism  and 
the  spread  of  hatred  against  a  minority 
people  to  8;rve  Its  own  p\irx>oees  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  free  world. 


Skortaffe  of  Hospital  Beds  for  Califoraia 
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Tabolaiion  of  Surrey  on  Government 
Publications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRiINK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  I  wrote  to  those 
of  my  constitutents  who  in  the  course 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  were  sent 
Infant  Care  books.  Yearbooks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  farmers' 
bulletins,  and  requested  their  opinions 
as  to  the  value  of  these  Government  pub- 
lications. 

Hundreds  of  those  to  whom  I  wrote 
replied  to  my  inquiry.  I  tabulated  their 
replies  because  I  feel  that  the  wishes  of 
the  taxpayer  who  is  footing  the  bill 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
Congress  again  takes  up  the  question  of 
appropriation  of  funds  for  Government 
publications. 

In  these  letters,  I  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  make  my  inquiry  as  neutral  in 
tone  as  possible,  so  that  the  replies  would 
reflect  the  true  opinions  of  the  respond- 
ents. The  basic  question  in  each  letter 
was  "Do  you  feel  that  the  pubUcations 
you  have  received  are  of  sufficient  value 
to  merit  their  continued  publication  with 
funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury?" 

For  the  information  and  possible  guid- 
ance of  my  colleagues,  I  am  herewith  in- 
cluding the  tabulation  of  results  of  the 
survey: 

Infant  Care 

Percent 
Believe   publication   by   the   Govern- 
ment Is  Justified 86 

Publication  by  Government  not  Jus- 
tified  .         14 

Farmers'  bulletins 

Percent 
Believe   publication   by   the   Govem- 

ernment  is  Justified 64 

Publication  by  Government  not  Jus- 
tified         83 

Proper  for  Govermnent  to  print  them, 
but  should  be  paid  for  by  recipient.        13 

Affricultural  Yearbooks 

Percent 
Believe   publication  by  the  Oovem- 

emment  Is  Justified .        73 

Publication  by  Government  not  Jus- 
tified  24 

Proper  for  Government  to  print  them, 
but  should  be  paid  for  by  redpleni.         4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrOKMIA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  DOYLK  Mr.  Speaker.  Uy  virtue 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  given 
me  so  to  do.  I  herewith  present  for  your 
considered  attention  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  the  text  of 
two  docimients.  with  accompanjrlng 
communications,  which  I  have  received. 
They  are  entitled  as  follows:  "Senate 
Joint  Resolution  9.  Relative  to  the 
Shortage  of  Hospital  Beds  for  CaUfor- 
nia  Veterans"  and  "Resolution  Adopted 
by  the  California  Veterans  Board." 

Since  these  documents  contain  cer- 
tain significant  figures,  I  am  submitting 
them  with  an  urgent  request  that  all  my 
colleagues  in  this  great  legislative  body 
carefully  observe  the  same.  Also  that 
these  two  important  communications  to 
me  from  my  native  State  of  California 
carry  the  logical  weight  they  deserve  in 
the  planning  and  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  committees  tiaving  to  do 
with  veterans'  affairs. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

SZIfATZ, 

CALZrOENIA  Lbculattu. 
Sacramento,  Calif..  January  22,  1953. 
Hon.  Cltdb  Dotlk, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Mk.  DoTUt:  Pursiumt  to  instructlona 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  handing  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9.  to  which 
I  respectfully  Invite  your  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  A.  BOK. 
Secretary  of  Senate. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  0 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  shortage  of 
hospital  beds  for  California  veterans 

"Whereas  there  is  an  alarming  shortage  of 
hospital  beds  available  in  California  for  Cali- 
fornia veterans  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  number  has  been 
decreased  by  2.000  beds  since  June  1960;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  approximately  4,600 
veterans  In  California  State  mental  Institu- 
tions of  which  api>roximately  1,500  have  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  entitling  them  to 
hospitalization  and  care  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and 

"Whereas  In  October  of  1946.  the  Federal 
Government  approved  the  buUdlng  of  a  1,000- 
bed  nexiropsychlatric  hospital  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  hospital  has  never  been  built 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  appropriate  funds  to  buUd  this  hospital; 
and 

"Whereas  a  200-bed  general,  medical,  and 
s\irglcal  hospital  in  San  Diego  was  approved 
but  has  never  been  built  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  therefor:  and 

"Whereas  the  standard  of  medical  care  for 
California  veterans  In  the  existing  hospitals' 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  reductions  in 
the  budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  hiin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  have  been  mi- 
grating to  the  State  of  California  from  every 
State  of  the  Union  since  the  close  of  World 
War  I  and  the  veteran  population  of  Call- 


ftvnla  will  eontlntie  to  Increaae  by  reason  of 
the  Korean  emergeiicy,  and  for  that  reason 
applications  by  veterans  for  hospitalisation 
have  shown  a  steady  increase;  and 

**Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
not  only  caused  a  cutback  in  the  number  of 
operating  beds,  but  it  has  also  reduced  the 
standard  of  medical  care,  the  amount  of 
outpatipnt  treatmc^nt  for'  veterans,  tha 
amoxint  of  medical  research,  and  a  shortag« 
In  the  msdlcal  sufipUss  In  these  veterans 
hospitals:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Resoltfed,  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (fointlj/).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Callfomla  respect- 
f  uUy  memorlallas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  leglslatloD  and  to  appropriate 
moneys  necessary  to  bring  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  program  to  the  needed 
standards  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  veteran 
population  of  California;  and  be  It  fxirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  PriMident  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  DefMise,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  tlis  Con- 
gress of  the  Unltsd  States.** 

Stats  or  Caukmnia, 
DcPABncsNT  OP  VKrzaANB  ArrAits, 

Sacramento,  January  21,  19S3. 
Hon.  Cltds  Dotl^ 

UouM  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAa  CoMosBBSMAN  DoTLx:  Enclossd  Is  a 
resolution  which  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Callfomla  Veterans  Board  of  the  State  of  Call- 
fomla and  I  have  been  directed  to  bring  this 
matter  to  your  attention. 

Ttie  resolution  Is  self-explanatory  and  It  Is 
the  California  Veterans  Board's  request  that 
you  give  this  matter  your  consideration. 
Slnoereiy  yours. 

D.  J.  Callaosam,  jr.. 

Director. 

"RESOLtmOir  ASOPTKD  BT  TRS  CALZroaNI* 
VmSANS  BOABD,  JAKVAST  16.  10S8,  OUDT- 
BALK,  CaLXT. 

•'Whereas  there  are  more  disabled  war  vet- 
erans now  Uvlng  In  California  than  In  any 
other  State  and  the  number  is  constantly  In- 
creasing through  migration  and  discharge 
from  Korean  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  total  number  of  operating 
beds  available  to  California  war  veterans 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  reduced  In  number  by  2.000  since  June, 
1949:  and 

"Whereas  the  cut  of  131,123,648  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  budget  for  adminis- 
trative, medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary 
services  by  the  Eighty-second  Congress  has 
resulted  In  a  cut-back  of  operating  beds. 
medical  personnel,  commltant  and  attending 
physicians,  medical  research,  outpatient 
treatment  for  senrlce-ixninected  dlsabUltles 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  in  California  in 
t>artlc\ilar;  and 

"Whereas  4,600  veteran  patients  are  now 
hospitalized  In  California  State  mental  insti- 
tutions because  of  the  lack  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration faculties  for  their  care;  and 

"Whereas  Veterans'  ./administration  hospi- 
tals and  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  have 
been  approved  for  oonslruction  and  sites  ob- 
tained at  considerable  cost,  but  no  funds 
have  been  provided  for  actual  buUdlng;  and 

"Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  and  hospital  tervices  in  California 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  care  for  and  treat 
the  sick  and  disabled  war  veterans  eligible 
for  admission:  Now.  therefore 

"The  Callfomla  Vete-ans  Board  in  regular 
meeting  pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  It  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Callfomla,  hereby 
urges  the  Eighty-third  Congreos  of  the 
United  States  to  relieve  the  present  dire 
•iKvtage  of  medical  and  hospital  service  for 


veterans  by  making  a  defldency  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  allevUte  present  urgent 
necessity,  and  it  fvurther  urges  that  adequate 
future  appropriations  be  made  to  care  tar 
the  Nation's  war  veterans  who  are  sick  and 
disabled;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegation  to  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Callfomla  be  hereby 
reqiiested  to  extend  every  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  this  resolution." 


Naval  Blockade  ef  OuiieM  Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REltlARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CAUroBifXA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
statement  of  Vice  Adm.  Robert  P.  Bris- 
coe, commander  of  naval  forces  in  the 
Far  East. 

I  realize  that  there  are  a  lot  of  cir- 
cumstances regarding  a  blockade  of  the 
China  Coast  and  it  is  something  that 
should  not  be  attempted  until  a  great 
deal  of  study  has  been  made.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  main  rea- 
son thQ  Chinese  Communists  are  able  to 
maintain  their  strength  is  due  to  the 
supplies  they  are  receiving  through  Hong 
Kong  and  other  ports  on  the  China  Coast. 
I  personally  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
fair  to  ask  Americans  to  fight  in  a  war 
where  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  receive 
supplies  uninterrupted. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  19531 

Navt  Rbaot  roa  Quick  Blockaok  om  Ckxma 
T(»L06UKA  Naval  Basx,  Japan,  Sunday. 
January  25. — The  United  States  is  ready  vo 
slap  an  almost  100-percent  blockade  on  the 
Red  China  coast  at  a  short  notice  If  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  gives  the  signal,  the  top 
naval  commander  In  the  Par  East  said  today. 
Vice  Adm.  Robert  P.  Briscoe,  commander 
of  naval  forces  Par  East  made  the  statement 
in  answer  to  a  eerles  of  questions  submitted 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

"The  Navy  is  prepared  to  execute  any  such 
order  on  short  notice  to  the  limit  of  forces 
available,"  Admiral  Briscoe  said.  There  was 
no  indication  here  such  a  Presidential  order 
was  in  preparation. 

WOOU)    KKSD    BCOfrOICXlUMTi 

The  only  requirement,  he  added,  would  be 
quick  reinforcement  of  the  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  to  give  it  enough  warships 
for  the  blockade  and  the  Korean  war.  Ad- 
miral Briscoe  continued: 

"There  are  various  kinds  and  di^rees  of 
blockades.  If  the  Seventh  Fleet  were  ordered 
to  establish  a  close  blockade  without  dimin- 
ishing Its  present  efforts  in  the  Korean  war, 
more  naval  vessels  of  various  types  would  be 
required. 

"With  sufficient  naval  craft,  plus  carrier 
and  patrol  planes,  the  Navy  could  establish 
an  almost  100-percent  effective  blockade 
against  ocean -borne  traflto.** 

COSTLY  TO  StTN  BLOCKAOX 

"Of  cotirse,  there  is  always  the  chiince  that 
an  occasional  vessel  would  sUp  through  In 
bad  weather  and  the  Junk  tralDc  would  al- 
ways be  a  problem. 

"However,  the  loss  of  costly  steamships, 
weighed  against  the  commercial  profit  of 
running  the  blockade,  would  be  most  dis- 


couraging to  the  owners  of  merchant  ship- 
ping, even  thoee  of  satellite  countries." 

The  admiral  said  the  tectuxlcal  problems 
would  be  few.  even  U  a  f\Ul-scale  close 
blockade  were  ordered. 

"The  China  coast  does  not  have  many  deep- 
water  harbors,"  Admiral  Briscoe  pointed  out, 
"and  it  is  almost  Impossible  for  a  vessel  of 
any  size  to  hide  at  sea. 

"Carrier-based  and  shore-based  aircraft 
could  provide  an  effective  patrol  for  sighting 
these  vessels — destroyers  and  other  patrol 
craft  could  then  be  dispatched  to  the  scene 
to  stop  and  Interrogate  them." 

The  United  States  Seventh  Pleet  has  been 
patroUing  the  Formosa  Strait  on  Presidential 
orders  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
to  neutralize  Formosa  and  guard  against  pos- 
sible Red  Invasion  of  that  Chinese  Nation- 
alist stronghold. 


Emerfeacy  InaugratioB  Legislatira 


EXTENSKW  G^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOOC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav» 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  328.000  special  nonquota  im- 
migrant visas  to  certain  refugees.  Ger- 
man expellees,  and  natives  of  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Netherlands,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  introduced  a  similar, 
though  not  identical  bill.  H.  R.  7376.  In 
the  last  Congress. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Europe, 
which  included,  among  other  countries, 
visits  to  Italy.  Tuikey,  East  and  West 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  I  real- 
ized more  fully  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  legislation  Now  the  intensification 
of  religious  persecution  with  marked 
emphasis  on  the  campaign  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  ita 
sateUites  has  given  an  undeniable  ur- 
gency to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Thou- 
sands fleeing  such  persecution  are 
crowding  into  West  Germany  daily.  The 
necessity  for  this  legislation  was  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Tnmian  when  he  urged  its 
enactment  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session  If  the  need 
was  acute  then  how  much  more  acute 
it  Is  today  in  the  light  of  the  present 
tragedy. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  admits 
328,000  persons  over  a  3-year  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1953.     The  breakdown 
according  to  groups  is  as  follows: 

First.  One  hundred  thousand  immi- 
grants from  Italy  and  Trieste. 

Second.  One  hundred  thousand  Ger- 
man expellees,  defined  in  the  bill  as 
people  of  German  ethnic  origin,  expelled 
from  Eastern  European  countries  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Third.  Twenty-two  ttiousand  Greeks 
from  Greece. 

Fourth.  Twenty-two  thousand  from 
the  Netherlands. 

Fifth.  Sixty-four  thousand  refugees 
residing  in  Western  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. This  group  embraces  people  who 
have  fled  countries  ruled  by  Communists 
and  the  Soviet  occupied  eastern  part  of 
Germany  after  VE-day  (May  8.  1945), 
up  to  the  dr,te  of  enactment  of  the  bUl. 
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Sixth.  Twenty  thotisand  refugees  who 
have  found  temporary  asylum  in  the 
countries  of  our  allies,  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Most  of  the  refugees  embraced  in  this 
group  would  come  from  Prance,  Turkey, 
and  probably  from  Norway  and  Denmark 
where  some  escapees  from  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  have  arrived  in  small  boats 
which  carried  them  across  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Hence  this  bill  serves  a  twofold 
purpose: 

First  Relief  from  the  countries  suffer- 
ing from  excess  population — Germany, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Second.  A  haven  for  the  religious  and 
political  victims  of  Communist  tjn^nny. 

The  administration  of  the  bill  is  placed 
In  the  hands  of  two  of  our  permanent 
agencies,  the  Departments^  of  State  and 
Justice,  but  the  bill  also  provides  for  as 
complete  as  possible  cooperation  of  our 
Government  with  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  es- 
tablished a  year  ago  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, and  now  headed  by  Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Gibson  as  its  Director  General.  It  is 
believed  that  through  the  cooperation 
with  ICEM  all  operations  authorized 
under  the  bill  would  be  carried  out  at 
considerable  saving  of  money  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 


PablicLjuidUws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Monday.  January  26, 1952 

ICr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak, 
er,  during  the  past  20  years  our  country 
has  experienced  a  socialistic  trend  of 
acquiring  vast  areas  of  public  land — a 
lot.  which  today  if  not  then,  is  without 
use  or  need.  The  area  includes  820,000,- 
000  acres  which  are  not  on  the  tax  rolls 
and,  therefore,  are  unproductive  as  far 
as  revenue  is  concerned;  and  in  many 
cases  minerals,  vital  to  defense  produc- 
tion, remain  without  being  explored. 

The  bill,  which  I  have  introduced  that 
transfers  approximately  21.000  acres  of 
public  land  located  in  north,west  Ne- 
braska, known  as  Fort  Robinson,  to  the 
State.  I  hope,  will  be  the  birth  of  a  new 
policy  in  which  the  Government  will 
hold  only  that  land  actually  needed  by 
the  various  agencies  to  fimction  prop- 
erly. I  can  see  no  need  of  Govenmient 
ownership  of  Port  Robinson. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  in  defining 
the  true  Republican  position.  "In  leav- 
ing the  people's  business  in  their  hands, 
we  cannot  be  wrong."  And  so  it  is  today, 
as  much  as  ever  before,  the  more  we  leave 
the  people's  affairs  in  their  own  hands, 
the  more  we  preserve  their  liberties. 

Port  Robinson  has  long  outlived  its 
use.  Today  most  of  the  land  is  dormant 
since  we  no  longer  fear  Indian  uprisals — 
the  reason  of  its  establishment.  The 
history  books  tell  of  the  famous  Indian 
chiefs.  Crazy  Horse.  Dull  Knife,  Spotted 
Tail,  and  Red  Cloud,  who  led  the  Indians' 
fight  to  try  to  halt  our  then  young  Na- 
tion's progress.     Taps  has  long   been 


sounded  by  the  Army  btigle.  but  Govern- 
ment ownership  has  still  prevailed.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  though,  the  Army  did 
use  the  fort  as  a  training  and  reception 
center  for  war  dogs  as  well  as  for  a  pris- 
oner-of-war camp. 

In  1948  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture stepped  in  and  took  over  the  land 
and  since  that  time  a  part  of  it  has  been 
used  as  a  beef -cattle  breeding  research 
center  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  While  the  research 
center  is  in  operation  and  giving  a  great 
service  to  the  cattle  industry,  there  are 
still  thousands  of  acres  and  buildings 
in  excellent  condition  which  are  not 
being  used.  Under  the  present  law, 
these  buildings  will  be  torn  down  and 
sold  as  scrap.  There  is  no  need  to  men- 
tion the  loss  which  would  be  suffered  by 
the  Government  if  these  buildings  were 
scrapped.  We  are  tired  of  waste  being 
used  as  a  synonym  of  government  and 
when  the  voters  indicated  they  wanted 
a  change  last  November,  I  am  sure  they 
were  demanding  a  change  from  the  past 
practices  which  have  cost  them  billions 
of  dollars. 

By  returning  this  land  to  the  State,  I 
feel  we  will  be  doing  a  service  to  our 
country  by  aiding  in  its  continued  prog- 
ress. The  United  States  was  built  by 
private  enterprise  and  the  only  way  it 
can  continue  to  progress  is  through  pri- 
vate enterprise.  This  land  offers  acres 
of  grazing  land  for  cattle,  and  perhaps 
might  be  opened  for  exploration  of  oil 
or  various  other  minerals  which  are  so 
essential  to  the  growth  and  defense  of 
our  Nation.  While  the  land  offers  this 
to  the  potential  owner  or  lessor,  depend- 
ing on  how  the  State  plans  to  handle  it, 
the  land  also  offers  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  new  source  for  taxation.  The 
26,000  acres  of  Port  Robinson  might  not 
bring  much  Into  the  Treasury,  but  we 
must  take  note  that  the  Government 
has  approximately  820,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain — some  of  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  Port  Rob- 
inson— without  use  or  need. 


Hon.  Karl  D.  Loot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Secretary  Ben- 
son in  particular,  for  the  appointment 
of  Karl  D.  Loos,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  congratulate  the  present 
national  administration  on  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Loos  for  this  important 
position.  I  have  known  Mr.  Loos  per- 
sonally ever  since  I  first  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  September  1912 
at  which  time  Mr.  Loos  was  enrolled 
in  the  law  coUege  there.  Mr.  Loos' 
father  served  with  great  distinction  as 
head  of  the  department  of  economics 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  during 


the  time  I  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in 
that  department.  With  this  backgrouzul 
of  association  I  have  followed  with  great 
interest  for  more  than  40  years  the  ca- 
reer of  Karl  D.  Loos  as  an  honor  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  as 
a  leading  attorney  at  law  in  Chicago 
and  in  Washington.  D.  C.  and.  I  am 
proud  indeed  of  his  outstanding  record. 
I  have  always  considered  him  a  con. 
stituent  of  mine  notwithstanding  his 
long  residence  in  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  I  am  including  In'  my 
statement  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Muscatine  Journal  of  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
for  Saturday,  January  17,  which  shows 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Loos  is 
held  in  the  State  of  Iowa: 

One  of  Muscatine  County's  farm  owners 
has  been  selected  for  a  high  position  In  the 
United   States   Department   of   AgriciUture. 

He  Is  Karl  D.  Loos,  Washington.  D.  C.  at- 
torney, whose  selection  as  Solicitor  for  the 
Department  was  announced  at  the  Capitol 
late  Prlday  afternoon  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture -designate. 

Loos  has  been  Interested  In  Muscatine 
County  farm  operations  for  a  number  of 
years,  friends  here  recalled  after  announce- 
ment of  his  selection  for  the  administration 
Agriculture  post  became  known. 

At  the  present  time  he  Is  the  owner  of 
two  80-acre  tracts  located  near  Highway  No. 
38  between  Muscatine  and  Wilton,  which 
are  operated  by  Vernon  Hafner:  and  in  con- 
necUon  with  C.  C.  Hakes  of  Muscatine  and  a 
third  party,  owns  800  acres  northwest  of 
MuscaUne,  operated  bj  Clifford  and  Ralph 
Denkman. 

Loos  has  also  owned  land  In  the  past  In 
Louisa  County,  acquaintances  here  said.  He 
is  a  frequent  visitor  in  this  locality  In  con- 
nection with  his  farming  enterprises. 

Associated  Press  messages  relating  the  Loos 
appointment  said  that  he  ts  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Pope.  Ballard  and  Loos  and  has 
practiced  at  Washington  and  Chicago  for 
more  than  80  years.  Much  of  his  practice 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  mar- 
keting and  similar  organizations. 

Loos  was  born  at  Iowa  City  in  1891. 

He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Prof.  Isaac  Loos, 
head  of  the  political  economy  and  sociology 
department  at  Iowa  University  for  a  niunber 
of  years. 

C.  C.  Hakes  recalled  that  Loos  was  a  seat- 
mate  during  his  law  school  daya  at  Iowa 
University  and  also  a  fraternity  brother. 
Loos  was  an  honor  student  both  in  liberal 
arts  and  law  college  at  Iowa  University,  Mr. 
Hakes  recalled,  and  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  No.  I.  Mr.  Hakes 
received  word  of  the  Loos  appointment  with 
enthusiasm.  "That's  good."  was  his  com- 
ment. 
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InvestifalioB   of  AdmiBistratioB  of  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monaments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Ur.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  today  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution seeking  a  complete  investigation 
of  our  national  parks  and  monuments 
administration,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  housing,  lodging,  transportation, 
and  recreational  accommodations  and 
facilities,  and  the  leasing  and  operation 


of  aif  eonce^oDS  ik  8ie  ^arfnand  monu- 
ments. 

Introduction  of  my  resolutloa  was 
prompted  by  nomeioas  comiriaints 
which  hare  come  to  ray  attention  con- 
cerning administration  of  the  parks,  es- 
pecially Yellowstone,  which  is  in  my 
own  State  of  Wyoming. 

Much  has  been  said,  but  little  done,  in 
recent  years  about  improving  the  facili- 
ties and  service  which  the  national  parka 
afford  their  owners — the  American  pub- 
lic. The  whole  purpose  of  my  resolution 
is  to  enable  Congress  to  explore  the  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  formulating  any 
necessary  legislation  In  order  that  the 
American  people  may  be  better  served 
and  their  visits  to  their  national  parks 
and  monuments  made  more  Instructive 
and  enjoyable. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  introducticm  of 
my  resolution,  in  itself,  will  serve  notice 
on  those  who,  according  to  the  many 
complaints  received,  seem  to  have  been 
abusing  whatever  measure  of  authority 
they  may  have  In  dealing  with  the  public 
In  these  parka.  Introduction  of  my  reso- 
lution may  make  them  understand  that 
continuation  of  shoddy  treatment  of 
park  and  monument  visitors  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  my  resolu- 
tion will  discover  what  part  Congress 
may  play  In  offering  better,  more  mod- 
em services  and  Xacilities  In  the  parks 
and  monuments,  through  passage  of  en- 
aMlng  legislation.  My  resolution  may 
open  the  way  for  legislation  aimed 
toward  over-all  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional system  of  parks  and  monuments, 
enhancing  their  value  to  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  all  the  world. 
No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  so  rich 
a  store  ol  natural  beauty  nor  so  vast  a 
collection  of  nature's  phenomena  as  we 
have,  represented  in  our  national  parks 
and  monimients.  These  things  sho\ild 
be  preserved  and  the  facilities  for  their 
educational  and  recreaUonal  benefits 
should  be  of  the  best  possible  sort. 

My  resolution  designates  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  as  the 
Investigating  authority.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  look  with  favor  upon  my 
.  effort  to  help  obtain  better  services  and 
facilities  for  visitors  to  our  national 
parks  and  monimientB. 

The  langxiage  of  my  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

House  Resolution  114 
Resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  investigate 

the  administration  of  national  parks  and 

national  monuments 

Resolved,  etc..  That  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorlaed  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Inves- 
tigation ot  the  administration  of  the  several 
national  parks  and  national  monuments  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  housing,  lodging,  trans- 
portation, and  recreational  accommodations 
and  facilities  therein  and  the  leasing  and 
operation  of  all  concessions  therein. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  in  session)  as  aoon  as  practicable  dvir- 
ing  the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
Investigation,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  advlaable. 


Vor  flM  purpose  of  earrylng  out  this  reao- 
lattob  tbe  ecmmlttee  or  sabootamlttBe  la  au- 
tborteed  to  sit  and  act  dtiring  tbe  present 
Congreas  at  such  times  and  places  within  tbe 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  posses- 
siona,  whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  atteadaace  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  tbe  produetiOD  at  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary,  bub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  ehainnan  or  member. 


Divergent  Vicwt  on  09  PoGcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or  ijomsiAira 

m  THE  BOUSE  0¥  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  WnUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,,  the  MoncYwly 
Subcommittee  of  the  House,  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member, 
heard  evidence  in  executive  session  on 
the  broad  subject  of  the  so-called  world- 
wide oil  cartels.  Some  phases  of  the 
subject  foimd  their  way  in  the  Federal 
courts  through  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  that  connection,  I  offer  for  the 
Record  a  splendid  article  appearing  in 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Lafayette,  Ta., 
entitled  "Divergent  Views  on  Oil  Policy." 
The  writer  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
problem  in  the  last  paragraph  of  thd 
editorial  in  which  he  says: 

When  Attorney  General  Brownell  takes 
oT«r  at  Justloe  this  month,  a  first  order  of 
business  ought  to  be  to  sit  down  with  State 
and  Defense  officials  and  arrive  at  a  policy 
which  adequately  protects  this  country's  oU 
requirements.  And  there  ought  to  be  J\ut 
one  policy  for  all  three  departments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DnrxBonrr  Views  on  Oil  Pouct 

The  4-month-old  Federal  grand  Jtiry  In- 
quiry Into  an  aUeged  world  oU  monopoly. 
Involving  several  American  firms  anxmg 
others,  ranks  as  one  of  tbe  strangest  enter- 
prises the  present  administration  has  ever 
embarked  upon. 

This  Investigation  was  personally  ordered 
by  President  Truman,  and  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  the  Justice  Depcutment  is 
attempting  to  marshal  tbe  evidence  In  pur- 
suit of  tbe  inquiry  . 

Offhand,  you  might  say  this  Is  fine,  America 
for  half  a  century  has  been  busting  trusts, 
or  at  least  attacking  them  verbally.  We're 
for  competition,  and  against  unreasonable 
restraint  of  it.  But  this  oil  case  is  not  quite 
that  simple. 

Tbe  American  companies  affected  have 
substantial  foreign  oil-producing  and  dis- 
tributing rights.  These  rights  are  held 
through  concessions  and  other  delicate  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  governments. 

The  sharp  implication  of  serious  wrong- 
doing, inherent  in  this  investigation,  already 
has  upset  the  precarious  balance  of  these 
arrangements  in  several  foreign  capitals. 
With  the  example  of  Iran  In  mind,  leaders 
of  these  governments  are  talking  about  re- 
viewing and  reconsidering  existing  oU  agree- 
ments with  United  States  firnM. 


Tbe  Uhlted  States  Is  a  net  on  Importer, 
ttiat  Is,  It  Imports  more  than  it  exports.  That 
on  Is  essential  to  tbe  American  economy, 
and,  more  Importantly,  to  its  defense.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  preaent  foreign  on 
sources. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  tbe  De- 
fense Department,  whose  business  it  Is  to 
weigh  carefully  our  strategic  position  against 
tbe  world,  have  spoken  out  In  strong  criti- 
ctem  of  the  monopoly  Inquiry  as  likely  to 
damage  sertously  our  oU  strength. 

Thus  we  have  the  curious  situatloo  of  the 
Justice  Department  piirsuing,  at  tbe  Presi- 
deiut's  request,  an  inquiry  which  our  two  top 
security  departments  Intimate  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Tbe  Defense  and  State  protesU 
seem  to  have  had  no  effect  toward  »»*»H<wg 
off  tbe  Investigation. 

In  following  through,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment hu  asked  both  foreign  and  domestic 
cc»npanies  to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  documents  dating  back  over  many  years. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  tbe  grand  Jury's 
right  to  subpena  papers  bearing  on  tbe  ac- 
tivltiee  of  domestic  firms,  and  of  foreign 
companies  as  they  relate  to  actlvltieB  within 
the  United  States.  But  it  l£  something  else 
to  expect  a  foreign  ivoducer  to  hand  over 
documents  dealing  with  operations  in,  leCS 
aay,  Ptencb  Morocco. 

A  Federal  Judge  already  has  put  a  stop  to 
that  bit  of  Jxistice  Department  fooUshneas 
by,  canceling  Jury  subpenas  to  require  tbe 
Anglo-Iranian  OU  Co.  to  turn  over  Its  over- 
seas documents. 

When  Attorney  General  Brownell  takes 
over  at  Justice  this  month,  a  first  order  oC 
business  ought  to  be  to  sit  down  with  State 
and  Defense  oOkdals  and  arrive  at  a  policy 
which  adequately  protects  thi«  country's  oil 
requirements.  And  there  ought  to  be  Just 
one  policy  for  all  three  departments. 


Medical  Care  of  Disabled  Vctcnou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  CONGRKSSIONAL  Rbcord,  I 
include  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Daniels,  secretary  of  tbe  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  views  of  the  association 
concerning  medical  care  for  our  disabled 
veterans.  Medical  care  being  cme  of  the 
subjects  high  on  the  agenda  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  felt  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  should  be 
aware  of  the  viewpoint  oL  tbe  Calif (unia 
doctors. 

Ttie  letter  follows: 

CAuroaifiA  MamcAi.  AsaocuTioir. 

San  Franeiaeo,  Juuttmrp  21,  1953. 
Chaiucak,  VKfoans'  ArwAoa  CotatnTa, 
Bouse  of  Bepresentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sis :  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  presented  a 
supplementary  budget  request  (Ex.  Com.  337, 
Jan.  13.  10&8,  p.  378,  CONcaissiOHAL  Rbooso) 
which  fails  to  restore  needed  funds  cut  from 
that  agency's  apprt^viatton  last  October  for 
the  outpatient  treatment  of  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  California  Medical  Association  and  Its 
more  than  11,000  physician  members  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  amoimt  of  funds  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  for  tbU 
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«f  1h«  Ooveminent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
phyilclans  of  CalUomU  are  Interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  proper  and  adequate  medical 
care  to  those  veterans  suffering  from  service- 
connected  disabUities  for  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  care  under  existing  laws. 

For  several  years  following  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  physicians  in  this  State, 
acting  under  a  contract  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  California  Phy- 
sicians' Service,  have  provided  outpatient 
medical  care  to  veterans  whose  service-con- 
nected disabilities  are  certified  by  the  VA. 
Under  this  program  about  11,000  veterans 
each  month  are  receiving  needed  medical 
care  In  their  own  doctors'  oflloes.  This  is 
iisually  referred  to  as  the  htxne-town  medi- 
cal care  program^ 

When  the  VA  budget  cut  was  made.  last 
October,  a  portion  of  the  reduction  was 
placed  on  this  home-town  program.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  some  veterans  are  receiv- 
ing their  needed  care.  In  part,  as  a  charity 
from  their  own  physicians;  some  are  paying 
the  difference  in  charges  from  th^lr  own 
Xxuids.  and  some  are  receiving  less  care  than 
their  own  physicians  believe  they  sho\ild 
bave. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  veteran  suffering 
from  a  service-connected  disability  Is  en- 
titled to  his  needed  medical  care,  and  the 
Congress  has  supported  this  view  through- 
out. If  other  reductions  In  service,  and  con- 
sequently in  budget,  are  needed,  we  believe 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  should  malce  it- 
•elf  felt.  Accordingly,  may  we  \irge  that  you 
assure,  in  coming  legislation,  the  continua- 
tion of  service  to  those  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities.  We  would  also  urge 
your  consideration  of  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  home-town  medical-care  program 
for  veterans  in  the  service-connected  cate- 
gory. Undo:  this  program  the  veteran  is 
spared  the  need  of  travel,  hospitalization, 
and  absences  from  his  family;  instead,  he  re- 
ceives proper  care  from  his  own  physician,  at 
home,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

-    AUUBT  C.  Dakxsls.  M.  D.. 

Secretary. 


Iowa  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  L  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  T1BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXaVTATTVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

ISr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  retail 
sales  in  Iowa  during  1951  reached  a  total 
of  $2,800,000,000. 

Iowa  ranks  twenty-third  in  the  Nation 
in  value  added  by  manufacturing.  Value 
added  by  manufacturing  increased  f ro|n 
$671,000,000  in  1947  to  $925,000,000  in 
1950. 

Total  income  pasmients  to  lowans  in 
1951  reached  $4,019,000,000,  an  all-time 
high.  Iowa  ranlcs  eighteenth  in  the  Na- 
tion in  totsd  income  payments. 

Iowa  leads  the  Nation  in  value  and 
production  of  com,  oats,  hogs,  poultry, 
egga,  and  the  marketing  of  grain-fed 
cattle.  Iowa  is  second  in  production  of 
soybeans. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Iowa's  aver- 
age 1952  com  3^eld  per  acre  of  64  bushels 
was  tops  in  the  Nation.  Which  State 
do  you  suppose  had  the  next  highest 
yield  per  acre?  It  was  the  State  of 
Washington,  with  an  average  com  yield 
of  59  bushels. 


But  Washington  had  only  21.000  acres 
of  com  harvested;  as  compared  with 
Iowa's  10,903,000  acres.  Iowa's  com 
acreage  was  also  larger  than  any  other 
State's. 

Almost  82  percent  of  the  farms  in  Iowa 
are  equipped  with  telephones. 

Iowa's  land  value,  including  farms  and 
buildings,  is  $5,610,000,000. 

Iowa  is  approximately  90  percent  self- 
supporting  in  the  production  of  food. 

Of  Iowa's  total  acreage.  96.5  percent  is 
under  cultivation. 

Iowa's  per  capita  income  of  $1,531  in 
1951  was  an  all-time  high.  The  Nation's 
average  per  capita  inc<Hne  is  $1,584. 
Iowa  ranks  twenty-second  in  per  capita 
income. 

Value  of  all  products  manufactured  in 
Iowa  is  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000. 

Salaries  and  wages  from  manufactur- 
ing in  Iowa  increased  from  $327,000,000 
in  1947  to  $550,000,000  in  1951. 

Manufacturing  emplosrment  in  Iowa 
reached  an  all-time  peak  of  174,000  in 
November  1952.  with  a  corresponding 
high  in  weekly  earnings  at  $69.53. 

Nearly  200.000  women  are  now  em- 
ployed in  Iowa  business  and  industry. 
This  is  about  25  percent  of  Iowa's  labor 
force. 

There  are  more  than  4,500  churches 
in  Iowa,  over  7.000  schools,  370  public 
libraries,  25  colleges  and  universities,  and 
22  Junior  colleges. 


Matnd  Security  Rashes  To  Waste  Tax- 
payers' Dollars;  Stop  It,  Mr.  Stassea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl^ATTVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
a  timely  article  that  appeared  on  Janu- 
ary 23  in  the  V.  S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port on  the  subject  of  spending  or  wast- 
ing taxpayers'  money  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency.  The  report  comes 
from  Manila,  and  all  Members  of  this 
body  should  be  interested  in  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  that  article,  as  we 
will  soon  be  considering  another  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  for  that 
program. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Rusa  To  Wastx  Monxt — nmrxD  Statcs 
Am  Must  Bk  Spent  Past — A  Cask  Histost 
(Ike,  checking  into  foreign  aid.  is  to  run 
into  some  fantastic  facts  about  how  the 
money  is  spent.  Take  Manila,  for  instance. 
A  close  look  shows  slapdash  orders,  a  rush  to 
spend  millions,  little  worry  over  waste.  What 
follows  is  a  first-hand  report  on  one  Mutual 
Seciirlty  area — a  small  but  significant  part 
of  the  whole  aid  program.) 

Manila. — If  anybody  wants  to  find  out  how 
tarelgn  aid  operates  in  the  field,  here  is  a 
case  history  In  Bfanlla: 

Early  in  1950,  a  special  United  States  Oov- 
emment  mission  came  to  the  Philippines  and 
laid  out  certain  reforms  the  government 
here  would  have  to  make  to  qualify  for  eco- 
nomic aid  from  Washington.  One  of  the 
Americans,  a  Government  economist,  stayed 
on  in  Manila  as  a  special  representative  of 


the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
to  observe  while  the  Filipinos  were  carrying 
out  the  reforms. 

He  was  under  orders  to  do  no  planning 
on  a  spending  program.  He  was  forbidden 
to  discuss  such  a  program  with  the  Filipinos 
for  fear  that  the  Philippine  Oovemment 
might  get  the  Idea  that  the  United  States 
didn't  mean  what  it  said  about  insisting  on 
changes  to  qualify  tor  aid.  8o  the  staff  of 
three — the  economist,  an  assistantr  and  a 
secretary — sat  by,  doing  nothing,  while  the 
PhUlpplne  officials  got  ready  to  start  receiv- 
ing economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 

quickh  mxpoan 

Suddenly,  one  day  in  April*  1951,  the  eoono- 
mist  got  a  cable  from  EGA  in  Washington. 
(Vdering  him  to  send  within  2  days  a  pro- 
gram for  spending  915,000,000  in  the  PhUlp- 
pines.  Explanation:  EGA  had  to  have  the 
figures  right  away  to  clear  with  the  Budget 
Bureau  so  the  money  could  be  committed 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  June. 

The  EGA  representative  did  as  he  was  told. 
He  had  been  prevented  from  doing  any  re- 
search into  the  country's  needs.  He  had 
been  prevented  from  drawing  up  a  formal 
report — and  he  didn't  have  the  staff  to  do  it. 
anyway.  But  he  whipped  together  a  list  of 
allocations  of  United  States  dollars  for  varl- 
OMa  Items — heavy  on  things  such  as  fertiliaer, 
which  would  keep — and  nished  It  <4r  to 
Washington  by  cable  as  a  firm  request  for 
economic  aid.  He  followed  it  up  with  a  pri- 
vate note  to  officials  back  home  telling  them 
Just  what  he  thought  about  such  spending 
methods. 

Well,  the  thing  went  through.  That's  the 
way  the  Philippine  Government  got  its 
$15,000,000  slice  of  economic  aid  for  1961. 
What  about  1953? 

The  same  economist — with  a  little  more 
time  but  a  wholly  inadequate  staff — was  or- 
dered to  rush  In  estimates  for  1952.  They 
had  to  be  In  Washington  well  ahead  of  June 
30,  1961.  He  did  the  Job  again,  and  again 
complained  of  the  slapdash  methods.  On 
the  strength  of  the  Job  he  did.  EGA  allotted 
$35,000,000  to  the  islands. 

The  figure  of  35  mUlions  actually  was  set 
In  Washington  before  an  EGA  official  arrived 
out  here  to  become  head  of  the  local  EGA 
mission.  The  economist  had  Just  been  on 
tempc«tu7  assignment.  Also  set,  before  the 
mission  chief  arrived,  was  the  size  of  his 
staff — about  100  experts  and  30  administra- 
tive assistants,  with  the  usual  complement  of 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  office  people. 

The  mission  chief  arrived  in  August 
1951.  His  staff  trickled  In  for  months  tl^re- 
after.  Most  of  the  people  had  never  been  In 
the  Philippines  before. 

MMO  TAPS 

Actually,  most  of  the  experts  are  recognized 
as  exactly  that — top  men  in  the  fields  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  There  are  shipping 
experts,  business  experts,  health  and  edu- 
cational experts:  experts  on  hemp,  on  rice, 
on  siigar,  copra,  lumber — dozens  of  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  ability  astounds  the 
FUlpinos.  The  reports  they  get  up  on  vari- 
ous economic  subjects  are  awaited  anxiously 
out  here  and  are  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
local  people.  They  are  discussed  and  debated 
inside  the  Government  and  out. 

But  their  reports  run  into  all  sorts  of  red 
tape  and  difficulty.  Many  of  the  executives 
owe  their  appointments  to  section  heads  In 
Washington.  And  each  section — those  In 
charge  of  projects  for  industry,  agrlcultiure, 
health,  transportation,  etc. — feels  that  it  has 
to  be  represented  in  the  aid  programs. 

Thus,  it  may  be  decided  out  here  that  the 
need  for  roads  is  priority  A  for  the  PhUip- 
pines.  and  a  project  for  health  services  in 
city  suburbs  falls  halfway  down  the  priority 
alphabet.  StlU.  the  health-projects  execu- 
tive in  Washington  will  see  to  it  that  his 
section  gets  a  slice  of  the  35  millions. 

The  local  office  might  want  to  concentrate 
on  three  programs.  But  by  the  time  every- 
body gets  through  going  over   the  recom- 


mendations the  money  ts  more  Ukely  to  be 
spread  over  hundreds  of  projects — and  d(^ng 
a  thorough  Job  on  no  one  of  them. 

The  experts — many  of  the  people  who  came 
with  EGA  stayed  on  after  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Agency  took  over  foreign  aid — set  out 
to  make  a  carefxil  study  of  PhUlpplne  needs. 
They  went  over  the  whole  program,  project 
by  project. 

It  was  painstaking  work.  Nothing  was  sent 
to  Washington  for  approval  untU  the  Manila 
office  was  convinced  of  its  value.  All  this 
took  time.  Suddenly  one  of  the  top  men 
here  was  called  back  to  Washington.  He  was 
raked  over  the  coals  for  not  producing  enough 
"firm  requests"  to  use  up  tlie  whole  $36,000.- 
000.   Things  had  to  be  speeded  up. 

When  he  got  back  things  did,  indeed,  be- 
gin to  fiy.  "Firm  requests"  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  stream.  One  project  head  who 
estimated  his  program  could  be  done  for  X 
mUUon  doUars  got  orders  to  triple  the 
amount.    He  wasnt  the  only  one,  either. 

The  experts  were  amazed  at  the  way  the 
price  was  being  marked  up.  often  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  careful  preparatory  work. 
They  were  told  that  the  boss  regretted  the 
fact  that  so  much  money  would  have  to  be 
spent  without  proper  study  to  see  where  it 
could  do  the  most  good — but  it  had  to  be 
done. 

Some  of  the  staff  people  protested  openly 
at  the  way  the  tax  doUars  were  likely  to  be 
wasted  in  such  a  set-up.  But  the  fact  is 
that,  even  had  the  PhUlpplne  projects  been 
held  down  to  what  the  experts  thought  they 
should  cost,  it  wouldn't  have  saved  United 
States  taxpayers  a  dime. 

Money  allotted  to  a  country  and  not  spent 
doesn't  go  back  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
iuy.  It  goes  instead  to  some  other  coimtry 
where  the  mission  chief  had  the  forethought 
to  put  his  "firm  requests"  higher  than  the 
money  allotted  to  liim.  That  way  he  has  a 
claim  on  money  left  ovw  some  other  place. 
After  all,  it  seemed  important  to  provide  all 
the  aid  possible  for  the  Philippines  as  a 
major  bastion  against  communism  in  Asia 
and  a  key  area  of  United  States  defenses  In 
the  Pacific. 

So.  the  only  way  the  MSA  mission  in  Ma- 
nUa  could  make  sure  that  the  Philippines 
got  the  money  was  for  the  experts  to  forget 
about  being  so  careful,  and  starting  to  spend 
faster. 

They  did.  MSA.  Manila,  sent  to  Wsshlng- 
ton  the  proper  amount  of  "firm  requests." 
Before  long  the  $35,000,000  was  properly 
spoken  for,  and  the  Philippine  projects  will 
g^t  the  money. 

,Jptobably,  in  the  opinion  of  insiders  and 
6utsidet%  here,  aid  is  administered  with  as 
muclk,  or  more,  efficiency  and  care  in  Manila 
as  It  Is  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  officials 
here  are  highly  regarded.  But — and  you 
hear  this  expression  over  and  over  in  Ma- 
nUa — "what  a  way  to  run  a  railroad  I" 


Spcecli  of  Hon.  OKa  L  Teafve,  of  Texas, 
to  the  Gradaatbf  Qast  of  tbc  Oficcrs 
Candidate  School,  Fort  BemuBg,  Ga. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  9, 1953 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, January  23,  1953,  I  had  the  honor 
of  making  the  graduation  speech  to  a 
class  of  young  men  Just  c(Hnmissioned 
second  lieutenants  in  the  Infantry. 
Having  been  a  former  infantry  battalion 
commander  during  World  War  II,  it  was 


more  than  an  honor;  It  was  a  prlyilege 
to  speak  to  these  young  men  who  within 
a  short  time  will  be  going  to  battle,  and 
may  be  leading  your  son  or  my  son  in 
battle.  They  have  been  trained  in  the 
art  of  infantry  combat,  and  will  be  the 
leaders  of  infantry  units  in  combat. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  their  work 
and  service  in  the  Army  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  these  men  who  were  leaders 
in  the  fight  for  peace  in  the  world  by 
armed  conflict  who  will  continue  to  be 
leaders  in  our  Government  of  tomorrow, 
and  the  training  which  they  have  Jiu^ 
received  will  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

The  fact  that  these  men  will  be  leaders 
In  our  Government  of  tomorrow  is  evi- 
denced by  the  great  number  of  veterans 
presently  serving  in  high  public  ofBce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to  include 
the  speech  I  delivered  to  these  young 
men  of  the  Infantry  School  located  at 
Port  Benning,  Ga.: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  be 
asked  to  participate  in  your  graduation.  I 
feel  that  I  am  among  friends  since  I  am  an 
alumni  of  the  Infantry  School  of  some  years 
back  and  a  former  Infantryman.  I  always 
feel  that  when  I  am  among  infantry  soldiers 
and  infantry  officers  that  I  am  among  real 
men. 

When  you  receive  your  commission  and 
your  bars  you  wiU  be  numbered  among  some 
of  the  finest  young  Americans  our  Nation 
has  ever  produced.  No  other  school  in  the 
world  can  match  the  Infantry  School's  long 
list  of  heroes.  Infantry  School  graduates 
dominate  the  leadership  of  our  Army.  Many 
of  the  infantry's  great  battles  and  historic 
achievements  were  paced  by  the  Infantry 
School  graduates  who  have  preceded  you. 
Tou  can  always  be  proud  that  you  gradu- 
ated from  the  Infantry  School.  It  is  a  real 
accomplishment  and  Just  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. 

Tour  gradtiation  here  is  a  milestone  In  your 
life  and  it  marks  successful  completion  of 
one  phase  of  your  career.  Now  is  the  proper 
time  to  ponder  the  problems  that  will  face 
you  in  the  months  ahead.  During  the  next 
few  months  aU  of  you  are  going  to  face  prob- 
lems which  vrill  caU  for  all  the  resources  you 
can  muster.  Tou  have  shown  here  a  willing- 
ness to  face  thoee  problems;  otherwise  you 
would  not  be  here.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  success  of  your  endeavors.  Tou  are  all 
Intelligent  and  alert  young  men.  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  of  the  difficult  position 
in  which  our  coiintry  finds  itself  at  this 
moment.  We  are  engaged  in  a  long-drawn- 
out  and  bitter  military  struggle  in  the  Far 
East,  and  everywhere  in  the  world  our  posi- 
tion and  influence  are  being  chaUenged.  It 
is  oiu  greatest  desire  to  bring  the  active 
fighting  to  a  close,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
to  maintain  sizable  military  forces  for  many 
years  to  come,  whether  the  war  rages  hot  or 
cold.  More  than  anything  else  we  desire 
peace,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  surrender  our 
democracy  or  the  freedom  of  friendly  allies 
to  the  ravishments  of  a  vicious  Gommunist 
dictatorship  in  an  effort  to  ranscHn  peace  for 
a  few  years. 

Tou  are  about  to  assume  a  leadership  role 
in  the  world's  greatest  fighting  force.  Tou 
will  become  a  troop  leader  in  an  army  that 
has  never  lost  a  war.  Tou  will  be  expected  to 
participate  in  the  accomplishment  of  near 
miracles.  The  American  people  do  not  enter- 
tain the  remotest  idea  that  their  Armed 
Forces  will  lose  regardless  of  the  severity  of 
the  test.  Let  me  remind  you  of  Just  a  few 
of  the  accomplishments  that  mark  the 
character  and  resourcefulness  of  your  Army. 

Totir  Army  has  Just  completed  construc- 
tion of  a  gigantic  base  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  btiUt  on  ic^-j^Mt  a  few  hundred  mUes 
from  the  North  Pole.    This  Job  is  haUed  as 


one  of  the  major  engineering  miracle*  of  our 
time. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  conducting  a  full- 
scale  war  on  a  partial  mobUlzation  basis 
6.000  mUes  from  home,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  carried  on  a  rotation  of  combat 
troops  which  has  created  tremendously  com- 
plex administrative  and  training  problems. 
More  than  700.000  men  and  women  were 
needed  for  the  men  and  women  who  left  the 
Armed  Forces  during  1952.  During  the  fls- 
c^  year  of  1953  it  is  expected  tliat  1,000.000 
men  and  women  wUl  be  separated  from 
military  service.  This  policy  has  added 
enormously  to  the  training  and  administra- 
tive coets  in  the  military  departments.  We 
could  save  billions  of  dollars  by  sharply  re- 
ducing this  turn-over,  but  in  the  Interest  of 
Justice,  fairness,  and  equitable  distribution 
of  sacrifice  the  military  Is  expected  to  assume 
administration  of  this  complex  procedure 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  their  bctslc 
military  objectives.  They  have  done  so  and 
done  a  good  Job  of  it. 

An  example  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  Armed 
Forces  can  be  found  in  the  ordnance  depots 
of  Japan.  I  visited  Japan  and  Korea  last 
year  and  saw  the  operation  where  large 
amounts  of  equipment  left  in  the  islands 
after  World  War  n  was  being  reclaimed  and 
rebuUt.  Nearly  65  percent  of  aU  transport 
vehicles  in  Korea,  hauling  ammunition  and 
suppUes,  have  been  processed  through  the 
rebuild  shops  in  Japan.  By  this  process  a 
new  truck  costing  $7,000  as  a  new  purchase 
is  returned  to  duty  for  about  $1,000  in  repair 
charges,  and  of  course  this  is  lessening  the 
strain  on  our  extended  supply  lines. 

I  believe  tliat  one  of  the  most  significant 
accomplishments  of  the  Army  is  to  be  found 
in  the  successful  integration  and  use  it  is 
making  of  South  Korean  troopm.  Communist 
Russia  has  demonstrated  an  abiUty  to  en- 
slave whole  nations  and  make  their  people 
fight  Russian  battles.  We  are  far  behind 
Russia  in  manpower  resources.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  perfect  ourselves  in 
making  fuU  use  of  the  manpower  of  our 
friendly  allies. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  faced  with  the  fan- 
tastically difficult  task  of  staying  ahead  in 
the  development  of  new  weapons.  Many  of 
the  weapons  being  purchased  today  will  be 
considered  obsolete  t>efore  the  last  deliveries 
are  made.  The  American  public  has  come 
to  accept  as  cmnmonplace  the  amazing  prog- 
ress being  made  in  the  development  of  Jet 
airplanes,  rockets,  atomic  weapons,  and 
many  others.  The  very  existence  of  our  Na- 
tion may  depend  on  the  skill  with  which  we 
develop  and  learn  to  use  these  new  weapons. 

The  costs  of  our  defense  effort  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Korean  conflict  in  June  1950  we 
have  spent  or  committed  $155,000,000,000  on 
rearmament.  In  addition,  we  have  spent 
many  billions  more  on  military  and  economlo 
aid  to  friendly  allies.  We  are  spending  83 
percent  of  our  national  Income  to  pay  for 
past  and  present  wars.  Certainly  no  one  can 
contend  that  the  Nation  is  not  making  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  to  meet  its  defen£e 
needs.  The  people  and  Congress  can  fur- 
nish the  money,  but  it  is  the  Job  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders  to  translate  money  into  an  ef- 
fective national  defense.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  the  need  for  sharply  increasing 
efficiency  in  our  defense  effort.  We  must 
make  a  determined  effort  to  put  more  conx- 
bat  units,  such  as  infantry  and  armored  di- 
visions, fighter  and  bomber  wings,  and  com- 
bat naval  vessels  into  service.  In  spite  of 
the  tremendous  amounts  of  money  being 
spent,  the  Army  has  only  20  divisions  and 
18  regimental  combat  teams  in  combat 
readiness,  and  most  of  these  units  are  under 
strength.  I  sincerely  hope  that  President 
Elsenhower,  with  his  fine  background  of 
miUtary  experience,  wUl  be  succeesfxil  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  avac  defonjie  opera- 
tion to  the  extent  that  we  wlU  be  getting  a 
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gt«ftt  deal  more  comtMit  strength  for  our 
money. 

l^e  Def  enu  Department  most  Increase  Its 
eOeleney  and  at  tbe  same  time  carry  on  ser- 
eral  highly  complicated  tasks.  We  are  at 
one  and  the  same  time  fighting  a  war  In  • 
distant  land,  mobilizing  and  training  our 
manpower,  returning  experienced  personnel 
from  combat  In  accordance  with  our  rotation 
policy,  and  demohUlztng  oxir  trained  troops 
who  haTe  completed  their  tour  ct  duty.  We 
are  operating  a  reserve  program  which,  izl 
my  opinion,  should  be  expanded  and  hn- 
prored.  In  the  prod\ictlon  field  we  are  de- 
veloping an  expandable  mobilization  base  at 
home  and  assisting  to  broaden  the  mobilisa- 
tion base  of  our  allies,  producing  proven 
•({Ulpinci^^  '<"  today  and  Improved  weapons 
for  tomorrow.  At  the  same  time  we  are  at- 
tempting to  coordinate  oxir  rearmament  pro- 
gram with  the  vast  military  research  pro- 
gram which  fh«  Defense  Department  is 
mpooaoring. 

Many  other  measures  for  defense  other 
Chan  the  maintenance  of  military  farces 
will  have  to  be  taken.  We  must  be  stire  that 
those  nations  which  are  allied  with  us  In 
the  fight  against  communism  are  strong 
•nough  tC' defend  themselves  and  to  do  their 
part  in  the  defense  elfort  without  incur- 
Ung  financial  disaster.  We  must  make  sure 
that  our  own  factories  and  shops  are  pro- 
ducing enough  of  the  weapons  of  defense. 
We  must  make  sure  that  our  scientists  and 
technological  leaders  continue  to  carry  on 
ttieir  vital  research  projects.  We  must 
make  sure  that  all  this  Is  done  without 
seriously  interfering  with  what  we  call  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  with  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  which  we  boast  in  this 
country.  It  Is  not  a  simple  task,  but  rather 
one  which  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
our  people  for  many  years. 

If  our  best  efforts  are  to  be  realized,  we 
must  provide  strong  and  effective  leader- 
•hlp.  The  best  plans  amount  to  little  if 
they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  weaUings 
or  cowards  to  carry  out.  We  need  men  who 
bave  viBlon,  who  can  look  ahead  to  the 
problems  that  are  likely  to  appear  and  be- 
gin to  make  provision  for  meeting  those 
problems  when  they  do  arrive.  We  need 
men  with  integrity,  who  will  keep  to  the 
atralght  and  narrow  path  oi  mdral  soimd- 
liess,  who  will  be  free  from  the  evils  of 
ccvTuptlon  and  dishonest  Influence,  who 
Will  be  strict  In  the  fulfillment  of  contracts 
and  the  discharge  of  trust.  We  need  men 
Who  can  exercise  self-control,  who  do  not 
dash  madly  off  in  the  wrong  direction  under 
the  emotional  stresses  which  often  accom- 
pany the  greatest  problems.  We  need  men 
who  respect  the  rights  and  the  personali- 
ties of  others,  who  understand  how  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  Individual  while  se- 
curing from  him  the  performance  of  a  has- 
flUrdous  or  iinpleasant  task.  We  need  men 
who  are  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  actions  and  for  their  words,  men  who 
can  be  counted  on  to  keep  their  inomises 
becaiise  they  do  not  speak  rashly.  We  need 
men  who  are  Intelligent,  who  know  how  to 
analyse  a  problem  and  its  alternative  solu- 
tions. We  need  men  who  are  decisive,  who 
can  come  to  a  decision  promptly  without 
waverings  and  without  vain  regrets.  All 
these  qualities  and  more  will  be  required 
trom  those  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  leadership  for  this  country  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Today  you  are  embarking  upon  a  career  of 
military  leadership.  You  have  been  given 
the  finest  training  available  to  qualify  you 
for  the  responsibilities  which  you  are  assum- 
ing. Tou  have  been  given  as  much  specific 
training  as  possible  to  show  you  how  to  cope 
with  situations  which  experience  has  shown 
always  arise  in  the  military  service.  You  have 
learned  how  to  operate  a  number  of  weap- 
ons, you  have  learned  how  to  care  for  your- 
selves and  your  men  under  certain  condi- 


tions which  are  Umiy  to  oeeur  in  the  Add. 
you  have  learned  a  great  number  of  thing* 
which  pertain  solely  to  the  military  profes- 
sion— and.  I  understand,  you  have  learned 
an  of  these  things  on  the  double.  But  you 
have  done  mon  than  Just  leam  the  fine 
points  of  being  a  soldier.  Tou  have  also  been 
developing  the  traits  and  qualities  which 
serve  to  make  an  effective  leader.  I  am  nan 
that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  lead- 
ership and  various  qualities  which  you  are 
expected  to  possess  or  acquire.  Perhaps 
some  of  that  talk  has  seemed  little  more  than 
a  lot  of  high-sounding  words.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  when  In  later  years  you  look  back 
to  this  experience  here  at  ^rt  Bennlng  you 
will  realise  that  even  more  important  than 
the  technical  training  you  have  received  are 
the  mental  habits  and  the  mental  discipline 
which  you  have  gained  here.  If  you  can 
successfully  assert  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship stressed  in  your  training  here,  then  you 
can  rest  with  sasxirance  that  these  same 
qualities  will  serve  you  well  when  you  lay 
aside  your  uniform  for  a  civilian  Job.  Just 
as  surely  as  combat  places  a  high  premltim 
on  leadership,  so  does  the  demands  of  civil- 
ian Mfe.  A  tnie  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
those  around  you  is  of  no  less  value  in  a 
civilian  piirsult  than  it  Is  to  a  military  lead- 
er. Pride  that  bums  and  drives  an  officer  to 
the  door  of  death  itself  will  sustain  that 
same  man  in  the  face  of  adversity  in  his 
civilian  life.  Courage,  even  to  the  point  of 
recklessness,  often  pays  great  dividends  in 
civilian  life  Just  as  It  does  in  combat. 

Military  service,  and  particularly  combat 
leadership,  whets  perception  and  human  in- 
sight. If  you  be  among  those  who  will  lead 
soldiers  in  combat  you  will  see  the  human 
m<nd  and  soul  laid  bare  as  you  will  never 
see  it  again.  The  terrible  pressures  of  com- 
bat and  the  wearing  fatigue  of  battle  strip 
away  the  shroud  of  pretense  and  convention 
and  leave  exposed  the  morbid  weakness  of 
men.  Fortunately,  these  same  pressures  mir- 
ror some  of  the  finest  qualities  man  has  to 
display.  The  lessons  you  will  leam  about 
the  baseness  and  weakness  of  man  and  the 
glimpses  of  his  highest  virtue  will  create  for 
you  a  basis  for  imderstandlng  human  nature 
which  will  never  forsake  you  throughout  your 
life. 

In  a  way,  I  envy  all  of  you.  Tou  are  enter- 
ing upon  what  I  found  to  be  a  great  adven- 
ture a  few  years  ago  when  I,  too,  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant.  I  assume  that 
all,  or  certainly  most,  of  you  will  find  your- 
selves in  command  of  platoons.  Ton  will 
encounter  a  few  difficulties  in  the  best  of  sit- 
uations. Sergeants  always  seem  to  know 
more  than  second  lieutenants,  and  they  are 
not  alwa3rs  very  subtle  in  demonstrating  that 
fact.  There  will  be  orders  which  seem  to 
you  to  be  unnecessary,  and  you  will  suspect 
that  they  were  Issued  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  you  work  and  discomfort.  Tou 
will  find  that  when  you  try  to  exercise  some 
of  that  Initiative  that  Junior  officers  are  sup- 
posed to  show,  somebody  Is  going  to  object. 
You  may  have  moments  when  you  wish  that 
you  had  elected  to  remain  a  private  in  the 
rear  rank. 

But  there  arc  rewards  which  overshadow 
all  these  difficulties.  Most  of  these  rewards 
are  intangible  and  hard  to  express  in  words. 
There  will  come  the  time  when  you  suddenly 
realize  that  over  a  period  of  time  you  have 
gained  the  trust  and  respect  of  men  in  your 
command,  and  that  Is  perhaps  the  greatest 
reward  of  all.  American  soldiers  are  an  in- 
dependent lot  and  they  do  not  give  their 
trust  and  resxiect  until  they  are  sure  it  is 
merited.  There  will  be  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  knowing  that  a  difficult  Job  has 
been  well  done.  There  will  be  pride  in  your 
men,  in  yoinr  regiment,  in  yourself.  There 
will  be  the  knowledge  that  you  were  called 
upon  to  perform  a  service  for  your  country 
and  that  you  did  your  very  best — perhaps 
not  quite  as  good  as  you  would  have  liked. 


toot  stni  the  very  best  that  you  could  do 
under  ths  prevailing  circumstances.  You 
will  find  as  you  advance  in  rank  that  new 
problems  and  an  increasing  load  of  responsi- 
bility will  be  placed  upon  you.  But  you  will 
by  then  have  a  background  of  experience  and 
training  which  make  the  assumption  of  extra 
responsibility  easier  by  far  than  this  big  step 
which  you  are  taking  today. 

The  time  will  come,  however,  when  most 
of  you  will  return  to  civilian  life  and  your 
military  experience  will  then  assume  a  sec- 
ondary place.  Tou  may  think,  or  wish  to 
think,  that  your  duty  to  your  country  will 
then  be  finished  and  that  nothing  more  will 
be  required  of  you.  But  I  say  that  that  Is 
not  the  case.  I  say  to  you  that  your  mili- 
tary service  and  experience  is  even  greater 
reason  why  you  must  continue  to  serve  your 
country.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  most  bs 
active  in  the  reserves,  thotigh  that  is  a  very 
commendable  thing.  What  I  ank  referring 
to  here  Is  3rour  responsibility  to  participate 
In  the  affairs  of  your  community  and  yo\ir 
Government — local.  State,  or  n*»^^nfil  A 
few  months  ago  the  American  dtlsenahip 
commlt^tee  of  the  Sute  bar  of  my  home  Stats 
of  Texas  drafted  and  circulated  a  bill  of 
responsibilities.  X  think  it  is  worth  quoting 
to  you: 

"1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  dtlaen 
to  render  undivided  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  work  for 
Its  l>etterment  and  perpetuation,  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  >i  Oovemment, 
and  to  defend  the  Nation  against  all  Its 
enemies  whomsoever. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  dtlaen 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  infornwd  as  to  what 
rights  and  liberties  are  his,  and  to  use  these 
rights  in  such  manner  as  Is  consistent  with 
his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
cltlaen. 

•^.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  dtlsen 
to  defend  with  his  life  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties granted  to  him  and  to  his  fellow  citizens 
by  the  Constitution,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  to  aid  in  their  enforcement,  and 
to  oppose  vigorously  any  persons  whose  in- 
tention is  to  transgress  the  law  <x  to  oppress 
the  rights  of  others. 

••4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  make  honest,  wise,  and  courageous  use 
of  the  free  and  secret  ballot  at  every  elec- 
tion: to  exercise  freedom  of  thought,  speech, 
and  worship:  to  protect  the  freedom  of  ths 
press:  to  safeguard  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury, 
and  to  render  willing  Jury  service  when  called 
upon:  and  to  perform  all  other  acts  con- 
ducive to  the  perpetuation  of  the  rights  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution. 

"5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  protect  and  sustain  the  unwritten  liber- 
ties and  rights  vested  in  him  by  custom  and 
usage  and  to  perpet\iate  the  ideals  of  the 
equality  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  upon 
which  the  Constitution  is  founded. 

"6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  be  active  in  the  political  party  of  his 
choice,  and  to  be  vigilant  of  the  public 
officers  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  them, 
and  to  serve  public  office  by  appointment  or 
election  when  qualified  and  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  strive 
for  the  selection  of  public  cOcers  or  ability 
and  upright  character;  and  when  holding 
public  office  to  serve  In  such  manner  as  will 
subordinate  private  or  minority  Interests  to 
those  of  the  people  at  large. 

"7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
achieve  the  highest  practicable  level  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  work  for  the  advancement  of 
education  by  supporting  and  improving  the 
public  schools  and  by  fostering  the  desire 
for  education  among  his  fellow  citizens. 

'^.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  instruct  his  children  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  to  spread  the  ideals  of  demo- 
cratic government  at  home  and  abroad. 


*V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  dtlaen  to 
defend  the  right  to  buy  and  sell,  to  own  land 
and  other  property,  to  engage  in  commeroe, 
and  to  work  and  earn  a  living  wage,  as  a 
fundamental  guaranty  of  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

"10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  dtizen 
to  preserve  an  attitude  of  self-reliance,  and 
to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  achieve  finan- 
cial Independence  and  security;  to  practice 
thrift  and  economy  in  his  own  affairs  and 
to  require  the  same  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government." 

It  might  have  been  more  appropriate  for 
you  to  have  had  these  duties  of  citizenship 
called  to  your  attention  at  the  time  you 
were  leaving  the  Army,  rather  than  when  you 
are  still  so  very  much  involved  in  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  your  life.  Of  course,  being 
In  the  Army  doesn't  remove  you  from  dti- 
zenship  and  its  rights  and  obligations,  but 
It  certainly  does  place  you  in  a  very  different 
situation  from  that  you  will  occupy  in  dvil- 
lan  life.  When  you  do  retiim  to  civilian 
life,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
mors  fully  jrour  rights  and  obligations  as 
free  American  ctlaens;  in  the  meantime  it 
Is  well  to  realize  that  there  will  be  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  rights.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
preserving  these  idghts  and  privileges  that 
calls  you  to  military  s<>rvlce  today. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
graduation  and  your  new  commission.  De- 
spite tradition  of  the  Army,  second  lieuten- 
ants are  not  an  insignificant  lot.  Our  Army, 
and  particularly  combat  units,  are  no  better 
than  the  leadership  of  company  grade  offi- 
cers. 

We  are  proud  of  you  and  you  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  yourselves.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
visit  with  you  and  wish  you  the  best  ot 
luck  in  yoxu  new  career. 


Stady  GoTemment  ia  Hoosiiif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wiscoNsm 

ZN  THX  HOT7SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26, 19S3 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  S];>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional RscoRO,  I  wish  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  tlie  Members  of  this 
body  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  24, 
1953,  entitled  "Study  Government  in 
Housing." 

As  this  editorial  aptly  points  out,  the 
Federal  Government  entered  the  field  of 
housing  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
public  in  periods  of  emergency.  Federal 
housing  programs  grew  out  of  the  in- 
ability of  home  owners  to  avoid  fore- 
closures in  the  1930's,  out  of  the  need  of 
builders,  and  out  of  the  inability  of  peo- 
ple to  find  homes  both  before  and  after 
World  War  n. 

Today,  many  groups  favor  continua- 
tion of  Federal  housing  programs,  while 
others — particularly  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders — urge  the  Oov- 
emment to  get  out  of  the  housing  field. 

While  the  Government  should  enter 
into  various  fields  when  its  intervention 
is  seriously  needed  and  demanded  by 
the  people.  Federal  programs  should  be 
subject  to  periodical  review  and  termi- 
nated when  the  need  for  them  has  been 
met.  Consequently,  a  thorough  and 
careful   reexamination   of    the    entire 
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housing  situation,  intended  to  evaluate 
present  needs  for  Federal  assistance, 
would  appear  to  be  indicated  at  this 
time. 
The  editorial  follows: 

STTJDT    GOVKRITICEIfT    IK    HOTTBINO 

One  of  the  most  emotionally  discussed 
problems  of  the  last  decade  or  so  has  been 
the  subject  of  housing. 

Most  people  agree  that  hotising  is  needed. 
PubUc  housers  say  Government  must  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  it.  Private  housers  say  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  hands  off — except 
where  private  builders  need  help. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  man  like  Hol- 
man  D.  Pettibone,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Title  &  Trust  Co..  call  for  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  housing  policies  to  try  to 
settle  "where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

Mr.  PettibOne  has  not  started  with  pre- 
conceived bias.  He  admits  that  Government 
has  served  an  important  function  in  hous- 
ing and  that  it  was  invited  into  hoxising 
by  the  industry  and  the  public.  He  admits 
he  doesn't  know  whether  Government  shoiild 
continue  or  withdraw  in  the  housing  field. 

He  admits  that  he  gave  wrong  advice  in 
1931  when  he  told  mortgage  bankers.  "Don't 
lay  your  problems  at  the  door  of  Govern- 
ment— solve  them  yourselves."  He  says  now: 
"My  suggestion  •  •  •  was  unrealistic. 
I  had  not  then  accurately  measured  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  the  economic  collapse." 

Not  even  new,  Pettibone  told  the  Chicago 
Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  the  other 
night,  is  he  able  to  appraise  the  fuu  mean- 
ing of  Uncle  Sam's  entry  on  a  national 
scale  into  housing,  real  estate  financing, 
slum  clearance,  building  construction  and 
guarantee  of  deposits  which  find  their  way 
into  mortgages. 

Government  did  not  force  Itself  into 
many  of  the  fields  in  which  it  is  now  ac- 
tive, Pettibone  pointed  out.  It  came  in  at 
the  tirgent  request  of  the  public  in  periods 
of  emergency. 

Federal  land  banks  and  agrlcriltural  pro- 
grams grew  out  of  the  need  of  farmers  to 
avoid  coUapse  of  agricultxu-e.  Business  and 
Industry  sought  and  got  a  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  he^p  them. 

Housing  programs  grew  out  of  the  In- 
abiUty  of  home  owners  in  the  1930's  to  avoid 
foreclosures,  out  of  the  need  of  builders,  out 
of  the  failure  to  clear  slums,  out  of  the  in- 
ability of  people  to  find  homes  both  before 
and  after  World  War  II.  Gtovemment  entered 
many  fields  by  popular  demand  to  solve 
serious  problems. 

The  problem  is  where  and  when  to  put  on 
the  brakes  when  Government  help  is  no  long- 
er essential.  As  Pettibone  said.  Government 
help  can  get  to  be  a  habit.  We  must  answer : 
"When  and  how  do  we  stop  or  begm  taper- 
ing off  In  om-  demands  on  Ooverimient?" 

The  housing  indvistry  has  been  calimg  for 
Government  to  get  out  of  the  housing 
field — but  It  has  made  exceptions.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  BuUders,  which 
has  Just  met  in  Chicago,  typifies  the  business. 

It  wants  an  end  to  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams— except  that  it  wants  the  Federal 
Ho\uing  Administration  to  continue  under  a 
program  providing  for  lower  down  payments. 
FHA  mortgage  guarantees  running  for  longer 
periods  of  years  at  higher  Interest  rates. 
"We  need  FHA,"  said  Emanuel  M.  Spiegel,  as- 
sociation president — but  Government  should 
get  out  of  housing. 

Here's  the  problem  clearly  lllxistrated. 
Groups  like  the  builders  angrily  oppose  Gov- 
ernment Interference,  but  ask  Government  to 
Interfere  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  a 
matter  of  who  gets  the  gravy. 

We  need  a  constant,  scientific,  cold,  un- 
biased appraisal  of  Government  activities  in 
many  fields.  And  certainly,  as  Pettibone 
says,  it's  time  for  that  sort  of  approach  in 
housing.  Let's  get  the  facts.  Let's  find  out 
what  private  Industry  can  do  alons.    Let's 


find  where  or  whether  private  Industry  needs 
help— and  where  the  public  needs  help. 
Then  we  can  determine  what  Government's 
role  oug^t  to  be.  UntU  then,  the  housing 
debate  accomplishes  Uttle  but  to  stir  emo- 
tions and  to  degenerate  Into  an  "it  is It 

aiat"  sort  of  argtunent. 


The  Record  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  iLLiiroxs 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Specter, 
a  few  days  ago  perhaps  the  most  bit- 
terly criticized  Secretary  of  State  since 
the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stepped 
aside  to  make  way  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration's Secretary.  A  man  who  refused 
to  resign  under  fire  but  instead  ignored, 
at  least  outwardly,  the  unjus;;  partisan 
criticism  and  kept  up  his  work  for  his 
country.  I  have  thought  over  and  exam- 
ined the  record  of  this  statesman  and 
have  compared  it  with  his  predecessors 
and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  even 
though  he  erred  on  some  occasions,  like 
all  humans,  nevertheless,  his  record  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  others.  In  fact, 
his  record  will  prove  him  to  be  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  diplomats. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Janu- 
ary 23  edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
reiterates  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Dean  Acheson.  Therefore,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  this 
editorial:  , 

Mr.  Achxson's  Pasttng  Jxtdguxnt 

In  closing  his  tiubulent  and  persontdly 
punishing  career  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson  has  left  behind  him  what  he  has 
described  as  a  "gravely  optimistic,  not  gaily 
optimistic"  assessment  of  the  world  outlook, 
particularly  as  regards  free  Europe.  He  has 
done  so  in  his  fiftieth  and  last  official  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  his  Judgment  seems  sound 
enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  events 
will  bear  him  out  as  his  successor — John 
Foster  Dulles— carries  on  from  vhere  he  has 
left  off. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  made  clear,  to  begin  with, 
that  he  is  more  hopeful  than  Mr.  Dulles 
(whose  views  may  be  modified  as  he  comes  to 
grips  with  his  hard  new  task)  about  the 
chances  of  translating  into  a  working  reality 
the  revolutionary  six-nation  treaty  to  organ- 
ize a  European  Defense  Conmiunity  and  a 
single  internationalized  army  to  be  brought 
within  the  command  set-up  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  This  treaty  has 
been  signed  by  Prance,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg, 
and  Mr.  Acheson  seems  more  than  a  little 
confident — despite  the  recent  vacillation  dis- 
played in  Bonn  and  Paris — that  It  will  be 
ratified  in  due  course  and  converted  into  a 
formidable  going  concern. 

More  important  stlU,  ISr.  Acheson  has  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
NATO  alliance  is  now  so  strong — regardless 
of  the  many  weaknesses  still  troubling  it — ■ 
that  the  Atlantic  community  is  relatively 
safe  from  being  suddenly  overwhelmed.  His 
testimony  on  this  point — as  paraphrased  by 
Senator  Wn-rr,  committee  chairman — has 
emphasized  that  "we  have  now  gotten  to  a 
position  where  the  Communist  forces  in 
Europe  cannot  overrun  Europe"  without  first 
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drawing  up  new  troop  dispositions  of  &  type 
that  could  not  be  bidden.  In  otber  words, 
the  Soviet  ITnion  Is  In  no  position  at  present 
to  stage  a  swUt  and  decisive  march  westward: 
Instead,  to  carry  out  any  such  march,  it 
would  have  to  resort  to  a  build-up  so  obvious 
that  we  and  oxir  allies  would  be  amply  alerted 
against  a  surprise  attack  and  hence  ade- 
quately put  on  notice  to  counter  it. 

This  Judgment,  which  apparently  has  been 
based  In  part  on  an  evaluation  drafted  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Is  in  line  with  what 
General  Rldgway  has  recently  had  to  say 
about  the  situation.  Speaking  as  NATO's 
supreme  military  commander,  he  has  gone 
on  record  as  declaring  that  our  allied  armies 
In  Europe  would  suffer  grievous  blows  if 
the  Rvissians  struck  westv/.%rd  within  the 
next  12  or  18  months.  However,  in  answer 
to  a  question  whether  those  armies  would 
be  doomed  to  defeat  in  the  event  of  such 
an  attack,  he  has  stated  it  as  his  firm  belief 
that  we  would  not  be  beaten.  Bdr.  Adie- 
son's  testimony  has  voiced  the  same  faith. 
It  Is  not  an  empty  or  overwlshful  faith.  It 
recognizes  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  Atlantic  community  can 
consider  Itself  to  be  reasonably  safe,  but  It 
does  not  discount  what  has  been  already 
achieved — an  achievement  that  may  wen 
■erve,  if  supported  by  a  continued  armed 
build-up.  as  a  permanent  deterrent  to  all- 
out  Soviet  aggression. 

Mow  that  he  has  returned  to  private  life. 
Mr.  Acheson  deserves  a  large  share  of  credit 
tor  this  marked  improvement  in  the  secxirlty 
of  the  West.  VHien  he  first  became  Secre- 
tary, there  was  no  such  security,  but  In  the 
years  that  have  since  passed — ^tn  no  small 
measure  because  ctf  his  leadership  in  projects 
like  the  NATO  alliance — free  Ewope  and  the 
free  world  at  large  have  grown  steadily  in 
strength  and  are  now  engaged  In  coounon 
defensive  enterprises  that  hold  out  the  prom- 
ise of  averting  the  catastrophe  of  a  third 
global  war.  Controversial  as  he  has  been, 
and  despite  his  record  In  Asia,  he  has  unde- 
niably given  generoxisly  of  himself  to  his 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
and  it  seems  not  Improbable  that  dispas- 
sionate history  will  accord  him  a  much 
higher  place  in  the  story  of  these  times  than 
would  be  awarded  by  contemporary  Judg- 
ment. 


Eaffish-Jewish  Newspaper,  Los  Angeles, 
Declares  CommnBism  a  Fanatkal  Dis- 
ease—Objects to  'OJafrieB^Iy  Wk- 
Besses"  Before  Un-Aaierican  Acthrities 
Committee  ^AssonuBg  to  RepreseB^' 
die  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

or  CALlrOENIA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  7,  1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  am  one  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. As  such,  I  sat  throughout  the 
public  hearings  held  by  that  committee 
at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  in  late  September 
1932  and  when  our  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman,  John  Wood,  of  Geor- 
gia, necessarily  had  to  return  east  be- 
fore the  h^trings  were  completed.  I 
found  myself  favored  with  being  sub- 
committee chairman  for  about  2  days. 
Committee  Member  Jacksoit.  of  Califor- 
nia, and  I  continued  to  hear  "unfriendly 
Witnesses"  similar  to  the  many  who  had 


appeared  during  the  period  of  days  when 
almost  the  full  committee  was  present. 

These  hearings  of  the  committee  at 
Los  Angeles  attracted  capacity  crowds. 
It  appeared  clear  as  crystal  that  some 
witnesses  were  participating  in  a  well 
planned  "pattern"  of  testimony  before 
the  committee.  But  this  is  generally 
done  by  unfriendly  witnesses;  never- 
theless, we  endeavored  to  try  to  allow 
opportunity  for  expnression  of  reasons 
and  also  the  basis  of  claiming  the  con- 
sltutlonal  privilege  of  all  witnesses. 
Propaganda  appeared  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  prepared  statements  by  most  of 
these  imfriendly  witnesses. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Messenger,  which  announces  it- 
self as  an  independently  owned  English- 
Jewish  newspaper,  on  Friday,  October  17. 
1952,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  appears  as  very 
significant. 

I  believe  this  editorial  is  refreshing  as 
well  as  a  sort  of  clarification  to  many 
American  citizens,  many  of  them  fine 
American  gentiles  who  are  in  fact  not 
anti-Semites,  who  have  frequency  asked, 
sincerely,  the  question,  "Why  is  it  so 
many  Jews  are  Communists?"  This 
editorial,  appearing  immediately  after 
the  Los  Angeles  hearings  terminated,  will 
no  doubt  be  found  timely  and  of  real 
value  to  the  total  thinking  about  the 
problem  of  subversive  conduct  or  propa- 
ganda and  also  of  Communist  ideology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  period  between 
the  termination  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  and  the  November  election,  I 
was  privileged  to  travel  to  the  Par  East, 
with  a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Our  ofiScial  duties  took 
us  from  Honolulu  to  the  niilippines. 
Hong  Kong.  Japan,  Formosa,  Korea,  and 
other  places.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  and 
my  colleagues,  at  some  future  date,  more 
of  my  information  and  impressions 
gained  and  arrived  at.  In  addition  to 
my  functioning  on  the  Armed  Services 
Cominittee  assignment.  I  also  took  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  certain  intel- 
ligence. 

When  I  asked  in  different  places  In 
the  Far  East  from  intelligences  whether 
or  not.  In  their  opinion,  there  was  a 
definite  connection  between  military 
communism,  as  now  attacking  the  free 
world  United  Nations  forces  In  Korea, 
and  the  subversive  activities  of  the 
American  Communists,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  and  immediate  reply  to  me 
was  as  follows:  That  the  military  ag- 
gression of  the  Communists  into  South 
Korea  and  the  subversive  activities  and 
subversive  propaganda  activities  of  the 
Communists  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  also  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  world  conspiracy. 

I  herewith  give  you  the  above-described 
editorial  : 

Tjui  Do  Not  Sfcak  ros  Us 
A  sad  and  unfortunate  performance  was 
given  before  the  Congresalonal  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  recently  here  In 
Los  Angeles  by  Jewish  doctors  and  lawyers. 
There  are  numerous  approaches  to  >  the 
problem  ot  conununism,  the  problem  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  problem  of  protecting 
Individual  civil  liberties. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  hope  to  cover  the 
entire  gamut  of  these  subjects  In  one  edi- 
torial. We  do,  however,  wish  to  treat  a 
phase  of  it  as  it  concerns  us  as  Jews  and  Its 
effect  upon  our  gentUe  neighbors. 


"No  Jew  will  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
■tool  pigeon  or  an  informer,  and  I  am  a  Jew." 
shouted  Dr.  Alexander  E.  Peunea  before  the 
committee.  There  is  more  behind  Dr.  Pen- 
nea'  gratiilto\ia  claim  to  Judaism  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

Ftar  one  who  has  studied  the  BolsberUc- 
Communist  movement  since  the  Russian 
BavolutlOD  in  1917,  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  from 
year  to  year,  we  state  that  if  Dr.  Pennea 
thinks  so  much  of  his  Judaism  as  he  statea, 
he  would  have  answered  the  questions  forth- 
rlghtly  and  frankly  before  the  Congressional 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities.  An4 
that  goes  for  the  other  doctors,  lawyers,  op- 
tometrists, technicians,  etc. 

These  men  were  accused  by  someone  of 
having  belonged  to  Conununist  cells.  When 
asked.  "Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been 
a  Communist?"  they  elected  to  stand  behind 
constitutional  immimlties.  That  is  tlie  priv- 
ilege at  every  man  before  an  American  court. 
But  Dr.  Pennes  had  no  moral  right  to  drag 
in  the  entire  Jewish  people  wtth  an  irrele- 
vant, gratuitous  protestation  that  his  so- 
called  Judaism  precluded  him  from  becoming 
an  informer. 

We  are  not  here  accusing  Dr.  Pennes  or 
any  ot  those  other  physicians.  surgeoiM.  op- 
tometrists, lawyers,  and  dentisu  of  being 
Communists.  We  are  accusing  them  of  let- 
ting down  the  Jewlnh  people.  We  are  accus- 
ing them  of  provoking  a  question  by  so  many 
fine  American  gentiles,  who  are  not  anti- 
Semites:  "Why  is  it  so  many  Jews  are  Coofr- 
munlsts?** 

Now.  then,  anyone,  be  he  Jew  (ff  gentlUj 
who  does  not  now  know  that  communism, 
wherever  it  la  found,  is  motivated  by  the 
basic  doctrine,  vis,  the  destnictlon  of  the 
local,  presently  constituted  gorernmantal 
authority  and  the  substitution  in  its  place 
of  Russian  communism,  Is  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave.  Certainly,  every  decent  Jew  should 
recognise  the  basic  motivation  oi  the  Com- 
munist Ideology. 

Tou  cannot  be  a  Jew  and  be  a  Conunxmist. 

Communism  is  a  fanatical  dl8»as*t  which 
does  not  provide  a  haven  for  any  religious 
beliefs.  It  is  a  fanatical  pscudo-rsUglon  in 
Itself. 

To  the  Jews  who  are  wont  to  play  around 
with  that  perversion  caUed  Russian  commu- 
nism, we  would  cite  two  out  of  hundreds 
of  examples  of  Communist  treachery:  The 
Russian  Bolshevik,  in  a  grandiloquent  at- 
tempt to  prove  to  the  world  their  friend- 
ship for  the  downtrodden  Jew,  created  Biro 
Bidjan.  Their  propagandists  informed  the 
world  that  the  persecuted  Jews  of  irurope  did 
not  need  Palestine;  that  Russia  would  cre- 
ate for  the  Jews  a  heaven  on  earth,  where 
the  Jews  could  enjoy  freedom,  peace,  and 
sublimity  not  known  to  them  since  the  days 
of  David.  Thousands  of  Jewish  families  were 
moved  Into  the  colony;  they  built  up  the 
land  and,  after  their  first  crop.  Biro  BldJan 
became  a  Rxiaslan  slave-IabcH-  camp,  which 
it  is  today.  Secondly,  the  worst  anti-Sem- 
itism extant  in  the  world  today  prevails  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  No  Jewish  religious  serv- 
ices were  permitted  on  Rosh  Hashanah  and 
Tom  Klppur  as  late  as  1952,  and  the  fanati- 
cal "Jewish"  Communists  were  relied  upon  to 
inform  the  Communist  GPU  where  such 
services  were  planned. 

We  are  not  accusing  any  at  those  doctors, 
dentists,  and  lawyers  who  were  categorized 
as  "unfriendly  witnesses"  of  Ijeing  Com- 
munists. We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  luiow 
to  what  organizations  they  belong,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  their  social,  economic,  or 
political  afflliatlons  are.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  most  part  their  course  of 
conduct  before  the  congressional  Conmilttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  reflected  im- 
measurable discredit  and  suspicion  upon 
themselves  and  upon  all  of  us. 

That  we  resent. 

We  have  observe<i  these  propon^ts  of 
dvll  liberties,  these  social-economic  in- 
fants, for  over  35  years.    We  have  seen  bril- 


liant doctors,  brilliant  surgeons,  and  brilliant 
lawyers,  whose  economic,  political -social 
tbinung  had  not  taken  them  beyond  puberty. 
Tet,  it  is  their  privUege  to  think  as  they  wiU, 
live  as  they  wUl,  and  claim  immunities,  if 
they  wUl.  But  if  they  claim  to  be  Jews,  and 
wish  to  be  counted  as  Jews,  they  must  recog- 
nize a  concern  for  their  people,  especially  in 
these  times,  where  subversion,  treachery, 
and  traitorism  are  running  rampant  through- 
out the  world. 

These  so-called  unfriendly  witnesses  do 
not  speak  for  us.  Oirtalnly,  the  tens  of 
thousands  ot  Jewish  doctors,  lawyers,  den- 
tists, technicians,  and  ether  {vofesslonal  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States,  whose  lives 
are  Uved  In  open  American  dignity,  in  mod- 
esty. In  restraint,  do  not  wiah  these  people 
to  speak  for  tham. 


GovcruBeat  Reorfaainrioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wucoMsnc 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  January  26, 19S3 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariu  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  January  25. 
1953.  edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
pertaining  to  Government  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Enirlng  the  past  4  years,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  streaoolining  the  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  executive 
departments  and  a«rencies.  Through 
presidential  reorganization  plans  and 
public  laws  enacted  by  Democratic 
Eighty-first  and  Eiiibty-second  Con- 
gresses, approximately  65  percent  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations 
have  been  put  into  effect.  These  im- 
provements have  saved  the  taxpayers  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  and 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
mental operations. 

There  remains,  however,  much  more 
room  for  further  improvements.  The 
remaining  35  percent  of  the  Hoover 
Commission's  recommendations,  aug- 
mented by  the  findings  of  new  surveys, 
should  be  given  high  priority  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  our  present  Con- 
gress. Hie  task  of  making  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government  more  efBcient — 
and  less  expensive  t3  the  taxpayers — 
should  have  our  wholehearted  support. 
Needless  to  say.  I  shall  continue  in  my 
efforts  to  further  the  achievement  of 
that  goaL 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pttsh  Hooves  Rzoioakizatton 

In  spite  at  a  new  admlnistratlop  and  a  new 
Congress,  most  of  the  same  old  major  prob- 
lems are  going  to  continue  to  plague  Gov- 
ernment— and  among  them  is  the  problem  of 
Oovernment  reorganization. 

The  Hoover  Commission  program  for  re- 
organization, which  wa«  allowed  to  lie  al- 
most dormant  diulng  the  political  campaign, 
is  showing  new  signs  of  life.  The  National 
Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report 
is  preparing  to  go  to  work  again.  Many  of 
the  stlll-unapproved  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  %re  being  dusted  off 
by  supporters  for  sutnnlsslon  to  Congress. 

To  date  66  percent  of  the  Hoover  Oommls- 
slon  recommendations  have  been  mdojpUd 
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and  are  either  already  complied  with  or  are 
In  the  process  of  being  applied.  The  two 
most  recent  Congresses,  the  Eighty-first  and 
Bghty-second,  enacted  51  public  laws  and  30 
Presidential  reorganization  plans  to  put 
those  programs  into  effect. 

The  remaining  S6  percent  of  the  recom- 
mendations still  need  action.  But  first  they 
need  to  be  brought  up  to  data.  A  lot  has 
happened  in  Washington  in  the  last  S  years 
to  change  conditions  that  existed  when  the 
Hoover  surveys  were  made. 

The  new  President  faces  what  political 
scientists  call  a  span  of  authority  that  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  man  to  handle. 
He  has  66  major  agencies  reporting  directly 
to  him — and  many  of  them,  as  Morris  Sayre, 
head  of  the  citizens'  conunlttee  points  out, 
are  bigger  than  General  Motors. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  hodgepodge  of  some 
1,800  lesser  boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies 
beneath  them  that  needs  unscrambling. 

A  study  is  now  being  made  to  bring  the 
Hoover  report  up  to  date,  to  discover  what 
new  tangles  have  been  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  executive  department,  and  to  make 
reconunendations  for  Government  reorgani- 
sation applicable  to  1963.  It  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Temple  Lnlversity  Survey  of 
Pederal  Reorganization  under  the  direction 
of  the  university's  president,  Robert  L.  John- 
son, former  chairman  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee. 

President  Elsenhower  has  named  a  three- 
man  committee — Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming,  and  MUton  Eisenhowo- — 
to  work  with  his  assistant,  Sherman  Adams, 
and  the  Budget  Director  In  connection  with 
the  stirvey. 

If  the  Hoover  report  is  to  be  pushed  fur- 
ther and  if  the  new  survey  bringing  it  up  to 
date  is  to  get  results,  the  continued  support 
of  the  American  people  wUl  be  necessary. 
The  same  sort  of  selling  Job  that  won  ap- 
in'oval  of  Congress  for  66  percent  of  the 
Hoover  report  wUl  be  needed  to  flnteh  the 
Job. 

The  choice  between  reorganization  and 
pork  barrel  still  faces  the  country.  Inertia 
wUl  win  for  the  pork  barreL  A  new  mass 
drive  for  Government  reorganization  can  win 
for  the  Nation. 


Spealdaf  Up  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  loasissiFn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
herewith  a  splendid  address  delivered  re- 
cently before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Hatties- 
burg.  Miss..  Speaking  Up  for  Freedom. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  an  11- 
year-old  4-H  Club  boy,  William  Denton, 
of  Brooklyn,  Miss.,  a  sm^ll  rural  town  in 
south  Mississippi. 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  free  world 
Is  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  human  liberties  I  am 
sure  that  the  contribution  of  this  splen- 
did young  southern  patriot  will  be  well 
received  throughout  the  country  even  as 
it  was  by  this  group  of  substantial  citi- 
sens,  before  whom  it  was  delivered. 

This  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
cause  is  as  follows: 

SFsaKiiio  Up  ram.  FIusdom 

Do  you  enjoy  your  freedom  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen?     Do  you  want  future  dtlsens 


of  America  to  have  these  freedoms?  These 
freedoms  can  only  be  preserved  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past  by  America  speaking  up  for 
freedom. 

To  get  a  better  idea  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  let  us  think  of  the  muRning  of  speak- 
ing up  for  freedom.  A  dictionary  tells  us 
that  to  speak  means  to  say  words,  and  it 
has  well  been  proven  that  the  spoken  word 
Is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  existence  today. 
The  meaning  of  freedom  is  a  most  cherished 
liberty  or  the  right  to  choose  what  one  wiU 
do.  Then  sunmiing  it  up,  speaking  up  for 
freedom  means  using  the  most  powerful 
thing  in  existence  today  for  the  most  cher- 
ished Ub«rty  or  the  right  to  choose  what  one 
WiU  do. 

Throughout  the  history  of  o\ir  United 
States  our  forefathers  have  been  faced  with 
the  problem  of  preserving  the  freedom  that 
they  so  much  cherished,  the  freedom  they 
wished  their  children  to  be  blessed  with. 
We  find  them  mailing  sacrifices  of  their  time, 
talent,  money,  and  even  of  their  blood  that 
those  freedoms  might  be  preserved — those 
freedoms  that  we  today  take  so  much  for 
granted. 

Before  the  United  States  declared  her  in- 
dependence, when  it  seemed  as  if  Great 
Britain  would  make  slaves  of  her  colonies, 
we  find  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  aware  of 
the  danger,  making  his  speech  to  the  Virginia 
convention,  wamlog  them  of  the  danger  of 
Great  Britain  and  ending  with  this  thrilling, 
yet  daring,  statement.  "I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  pursue,  but  as  for  me  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  fought — ^America  won  her 
independence. 

When  the  new  Government  was  organized, 
because  the  people  realized  the  value  of  dis- 
cussion, a  Congress  was  set  up  with  two 
Houses  so  that  anything  brought  before  them 
might  be  thoroughly  discussed  for  and 
against  and  the  best  decision  made. 

We  WiU  all  agree  that  the  best  place  to 
fight  a  war  is  aro\ind  the  conference  table. 
So  today  we  have  the  United  Nations,  an 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
peace.  At  the  United  Nations  meeting  each 
nation  is  represented  and  has  the  prlvUege 
to  speak  up  for  those  things  they  are  Inter- 
ested in — preserving  without  having  to  fight 
»  war. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  a  spoken  word  can 
make  a  friend,  or  it  can  make  an  enemy.  It 
can  get  something  done,  or  it  can  keep  some- 
thing from  t>elng  done.  So  it  is — among  na- 
tions and  among  people. 

A  famUiar  example  of  this  In  oxir  own 
United  States  history  is  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Because  Hamilton 
had  the  abili^  to  speak  and  would  speak,  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  much  toward  getting 
the  things  he  wanted  done  to  be  done,  but 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  Just  the  opposite,  not 
having  the  ability  to  speak  was  often  out- 
done by  HamUton,  and  so  we  find  them  be- 
coming political  enemies  and  Jefferson  going 
far  enough  to  resign  his  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  when  the  new  Oovernment  most 
needed  him. 

If,  in  this  fast  moving  civilisation,  America 
does  not  speak  up  for  freedom,  those  free- 
doms will  be  taken  away  from  her,  and  nat- 
\irally  the  nation  that  takes  them  away  wUl 
become  her  enemy. 

So  today,  we  are  thought  face  to  face  with 
the  challenge  "WiU  America  Continue  To. 
Speak  Up  for  Freedom?" 

Looking  back  over  the  history  ot  our 
United  States,  and  seeing  the  thousands  of 
lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  we  should  be  able  to  sa]k  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  we  have  highly  re- 
solved that  these  dead  shaU  not  have  died 
In  vain,  that  this  Nation  under  God  shall 
continue  to  speak  up  for  freedom  and  that 
this  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shaU  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

or  MXCHIGAir 
m  TBI  HOnSB  OP  BKPRBSENTATTVSS 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

lb.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rratiarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
National  Commander  Lewis  K.  Oough,  of 
the  American  Legion,  before  a  dinner 
meeting  of  Women's  Fonun  on  National 
Security  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
Ingtco,  D.  C,  Simday.  January  25,  1953. 

We  meet  thla  evening  with  an  acute  aware- 
ness of  hUtory  made  and  in  the  making. 
Bach  of  \u  and  all  Americans  can  draw  en- 
couragement from  the  great  event  which 
took  place  here  In  our  capital  city  Jtist  5 
days  ago.  There  was  Instituted  here  In 
Washington  last  week  a  new  administration. 
a  new  team  oi  national  leaders  led  by  a 
captain  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
Inspire  and  organize  and  unite  his  fellow  cltl- 
aens  for  a  purpose.  In  that  fact  alone  there 
to  cause  for  encouragement,  for  many  of  us 
have  detected  In  the  recent  conduct  of  na- 
tional and  International  affairs  a  certain 
lack  of  purpose.  We  have  seen  bold  concepts 
tmraveled  and  made  unclear  for  want  of  bold 
action.  We  have  sensed  a  sh3rlng  away 
from  those  basic  beliefs  and  truths  upon 
which  our  beloved  Nation  was  founded  and 
through  which  freedom  Is  alone  expressed 
and  secured. 

As  partisan  Americans,  we  hope  and  pray 
for  something  better — In  the  months  ahead. 
President  Elsenhower  has  pledged  to  the 
American  people  a  foreign  policy  based  upon 
realism  and  measured  by  good  resiUts  as  well 
as  good  intentions.  Behind  him  is  a  life- 
time of  personal  experience  with  the  prob- 
lems of  national  defense — with  the  science 
of  preparedness  and  of  fighting  and  winning 
a  war.  The  President  has  gone  to  Korea  and 
he  has  returned  with  the  feel  of  things  and 
with  a  solemn  promise  that  something  will 
be  done — some  way  will  be  found — to  end 
that  war  In  victory. 

Certainly,  no  citizen  can  fall  to  feel  and  be 
heartened  by  the  magnificent  restatement  of 
American  faith  which  President  Elsenhower 
enunciated  In  his  inaugural  address. 

"We  must  be  ready  to  dare  all  for  our 
country,"  the  President  said.  "F<x  history 
does  not  long  entnist  the  care  of  freedom 
to  the  weak  or  the  timid." 

Sounding  his  call  fw  unity  through 
Btrength,  the  President  spoke  what  is  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  when  he 
declared:  "We  wish  ova  friends  the  world 
over  to  know  this  above  all:  We  face  the 
threat,  not  with  dread  and  confusion,  but 
with  confidence  and  conviction.  We  are 
freemen.  We  shall  remain  free,  never  to  be 
proven  guilty  of  the  one  capital  offense 
against  freedom,  a  lack  of  stanch  faith." 

There  is  live  strength  In  those  words,  and 

there  Is  live  Inspiration  In  a  leader  who  can 

point  out  so  simply  that  "In  the  final  choice 

a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a  biirden  as 

.  a  prisoner's  chains." 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  simple  change 
of  leadership  will  answer  America's  need  of 
the  hour.  The  problem  confronting  us  Is 
not  of  a  make  that  can  be  solved  in  a  week 
or  a  month  or  even  In  a  year.  But  this  we 
know:  There  are  deep  In  this  Nation  of  ours 
great  veins  of  strength  as  yet  untapped; 
there  are  frontiers  of  faith  still  to  be 
crossed,  walls  of  fear  still  to  be  scaled. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  way  be  easy; 
Americans  have  never  asked  that.  But  we 
di>  ask  that  the  opportunity  b«  given  for  a 


people  who  believe  deeply  in  their  eoimtry 
and*  themselves  to  assert  the  full  weight  of 
that  belief  against  the  peril  that  confronts 
them.  I  am  encouraged,  as  I  believe  you  are, 
1^  the  evident  signs  that  we  shall  now  have 
that  opportunity. 

Our  thoughts  tiim  first  tonight  to  the  one 
place  In  the  world  where  sons  of  America  are 
engaged  in  battle.  Korea,  at  this  moment  Is 
the  most  Important,  the  most  Inspiring  and 
the  most  depressing  word  In  the  English 
language.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  what  Korea  means  to  me  and 
what  I  pray  it  will  some  day  mean  to  every 
American. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "Let  the  peo- 
ple know  the  facts  and  the  country  Is  saved." 
I  have  visited  the  war  front  In  Korea  and  I 
am  going  to  give  you  the  facts  as  I  saw 
them — and  they  are  not  pleasant. 

Today — this  minute — in  Korea,  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  on  the  bloody  and  war- 
ravaged  perimeter  of  Red  aggression.  Here 
Is  the  storm  center  of  the  world  and  you 
feel  it  keenly  as  you  approach  It.  As  I 
crossed  the  Pacific  I  met  men  rettimlng, 
some  as  casualties,  the  more  fortunate  as 
rotatees.  but  all  with  the  vacant  stare  of 
men  who  have  been  In  the  hell  of  war.  X 
began  to  get  my  first  inkling  of  what  a  mis- 
erable place  Korea  was  for  fighting  a  hand- 
ciilfed  war  which  permitted  sanctuaries  for 
our  enemies  and  denied  ova  fighting  men 
any  objective  of  victory. 

This  Is  war— ugly,  grim,  and  without  glam- 
our— as  more  than  130,000  United  States 
casualties,  1.278  the  week  I  was  there,  so 
vividly  testify.  Here,  as  always.  In  war,  the 
few  sacrifice  for  the  many.  I  only  wish  the 
many  coxild  see  what  I  have  seen  In  Korea 
and  then  ask  themselves.  "How  can  we  end 
It?    How  long  must  It  go  on?" 

Then  I  saw  my  first  procession  of  Utters 
carrying  sUent  figures— their  faces  covered, 
their  voices  stilled  forever — on  their  way 
to  rest  in  American  soil  for  which  they  gave 
their  all.  It  brought  home  to  me  with  all 
the  force  of  tragedy,  what  a  miserable  place 
Korea  was  for  American  lads  to  die  In  vain 
because  of  our  lack  of  vision,  courage  and 
statesmanship  at  home.  I  knew  then  my 
personal  obligation  to  these  hero  dead  was 
clear — ^I  owed  It  to  them  to  make  my  fellow 
Americans  xinderstand  that  our  country 
must  never  again  fight  a  war  except  to  win 
It  quickly  and  by  every  means  at  its  com- 
mand. 

We  must  all  realize  that  the  war  In  Korea 
must  be  won  at  home  as  well  as  on  the 
battle  front.  I  heard  frequently  in  Korea  that 
people,  the  Stateside,  have  to  realize  that 
their  attitude  and  support  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  victory.  .Our  fighting  men  are 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  appalUng  apathy  and 
lack  of  effort  at  home  to  build  the  necessary 
strength  to  decisively  defeat  the  Red  enemy 
in  Korea.  The  hour  Is  late,  but  not  too 
late  to  face  our  responsibilities.  How  we 
meet  this  challenge  depends  on  each  one 
of  us. 

The  defeatist  policy  of  containment  Is  not 
enough.  It  permits  the  enemy  to  hold  the 
initiative,  gives  him  the  advantage  of  of- 
fensive action,  and  denies  us  the  capacity 
to  expand  the  area  of  Influence  of  our  own 
philosophy  of  Individual  Uberty  and  free  en- 
terprise. Continued  containment  may  well 
bankrupt  us,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin 
freely  predict.  No  one  ever  won  a  fight  by 
blocking  and  we  are  In  a  fight — an  all-out 
war — make  no  mistake  about  that.  In  rela- 
tively small  Korea  mco-e  American  blood  has 
now  been  spilled  than  in  any  spot  on  earttt— 
except  in  Virginia  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  We  have  experienced  more  cas- 
ualties here  than  in  any  previous  war,  ex- 
cepting World  Wars  I  and  IL  Such  a  vast 
sacrifice  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will 
to  win.  To  exact  such  a  cost  from  our  young 
manhood  without  the  will  to  win  Is  a  na- 
tional crime. 


Defeatism  feeds  on  stalemate  and  appease- 
ment. Bach  month  the  United  Nations 
moves  closer  to  sppeasement.  as  we  have 
not  exhibited  a  dutermlnatlon  oureelvee  to 
resist  the  stalemate  strategy.  We  have  per- 
mitted this  phony  truce  negotiation  to  drag 
on  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  while  the 
enemy  grows  vastly  stronger  with  o\ir  cooper, 
atlve  refusal  to  bomb  his  Manchurlan  basec. 
Our  original  acceiitance  of  the  truce  pro> 
poeal  saved  the  Reds  from  what  would  have 
been  a  military  decision  and  a  military  de- 
cision traditionally  Is  victory  for  one  side 
and  surrender  for  the  other.  Weakness. 
compromise,  vacillation,  and  appeasement 
can  have  no  resiUt  except  to  encourage  fur- 
ther agg^resslon. 

Fighting  morale  Is  exceedingly  high  in  an 
echelons  and  our  men  are  eager  to  take  ac- 
tion necessary  to  reach  a  decision.  Their 
attitude  is  one  of  cocky  defiance  in  spite 
of  lagging  support  for  the  fight  from  back 
home.  They  reallne  that  pressure  U  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  our  objectives  In  Korea 
and  they  want  to  apply  that  pressure  where 
It  will  hurt  the  enemy  most  and  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  bring  peace  with  honor. 

I  fotind  a  general  and  strong  feeling  on 
behalf  of  the  commanders  that  we  should 
and  could  prepare  to  achieve  all-out  victory 
In  line  with  our  traditions  of  winning  the 
wars  we  fight.  Historic  military  strategy  to 
overcome  a  stalemiite  Is  "diversion" — various 
types  and  metho<ls  of  diversion  were  ad- 
vanced, some  requiring  special  forces,  ma- 
terials, training,  and  logistics.  And  the 
urgent  request  was  to  get  going  now  to  pre- 
pare for  these  requisites  in  line  with  the 
objectives  established.  In  other  words.  If 
the  military  were  permitted  to  conduct  the 
war  and  were  given  the  adequate  support  In 
men  and  nxaterials.  they  could  and  would 
win  it — as  the  American  Legion  has  long 
contended. 

Sc-  -^  pointed  out  that  the  war  could  have 
been  <on  by  Generals  MacArthur  or  Rldg- 
way,  if  they  could  have  pressed  their  strategy 
without  political  restraint — and  the  same 
situation  coiild  exist  again.  Many  talk  in 
terms  of  initiative  and  offense,  and  want  to 
hit  the  enemy  where  he's  weakest  and  hit 
him  hard.  They  want  to  keep  him  off  bal- 
ance, on  the  jump,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
As  one  officer  said.  "Let's  drive  him  nuts 
by  hitting  him  where  he's  most  sensitive." 
Some  officers  particularly  pointed  out  the 
tremendoxis  length  of  the  exposed  enemy 
coastline;  the  almost  600,000  Free  China 
troops  In  being:  the  tempting  priority  tar- 
gets above  the  Talu;  the  thousands  at  ROK*s 
ready  and  eager  to  fight,  if  equipped  and 
trained:  and  other  things  of  a  more  classi- 
fied nat\ire. 

I  did  not  talk  to  a  single  commander  tn 
the  field  who  did  not  have  high  praise  for 
the  ROK's  as  fighting  men  and,  yet  the 
ROK  Army  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  had 
10  divisions,  still  has  10  divisions  today.  A 
high  official  of  the  Korean  Government  gave 
me  the  'jure  of  760.000  South  Koreans  as 
the  manpower  reservoir  which  could  be 
trained  and  equipped  to  fight  for  their  home- 
land. He  iised  the  slogan.  "Give  Us  Guns 
and  Save  Your  Sons,"  as  each  new  ROK 
means  one  less  OX  Joe.  The  United  States 
command  In  the  field  urges  the  widest  pos- 
sible use  of  Asian  troops  in  the  field  to  fight 
Asiatic  communism.  One  estimate  said 
that  28  K(»eans  can  be  put  into  tlM  field  at 
the  cost  of  landing  one  American  soldier 
in  Korea. 

In  this  connection  It  would  be  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  that  South  Koreans  could 
take  over  all  the  front  lines  as  the  situation 
now  exists.  We  must  recognize  we  are  fight- 
ing a  ruthless,  large,  and  capable  Red  Chi- 
nese enemy — this  is  no  army  of  volunteers  as 
the  enemy  myth  would  have  us  believe.  Thto 
Is  a  trained,  experienced  army  and  air  force, 
loglstlcally  supplied,  well  equipped  and  co- 
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tated.  OombiiMd  U.  M.  action  will  be  neces- 
sary to  defeat  this  enemy,  but  ROK's  with 
their  fighting  ability  and  great  incentive 
can  assume  a  far  greater  part  in  the  defeat 
of  the  common  Bed  foe  us  soon  as  time  tintX 
training  permit. 

Victory  In  Korea  is  essential  if  our  pro- 
gram of  psychological  wiirfare  in  Asia  Is  to 
be  effective.  All  the  Far  East  Is  watching  us. 
Asiatics,  by  nature  and  heritage,  follow  the 
bandwagon  of  the  winner — they  admire  the 
strong — they  respect  those  who  possess  in- 
itiative and  the  offensive  spirit. 

This  was  never  more  evident  than  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  are  noW  our  friends  and  they 
respect  us.  They  desire  and  deserve  to  have 
a  chance  to  stand  beside  us  as  an  equal  ally 
against  the  menace  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. They  want  the  chance  to  earn  their 
way  In  a  free  world.  Ail  this  would  soon 
change  if  we  accept  the  loss  of  southeast 
Asia  upon  which  Japan  depends  for  her  life- 
line of  food  and  raw  materials  for  her  grow- 
ing Industries.  A  Red  Japan  Is  unthinkable, 
as  our  Island  chain  of  defense  would  be  un- 
tenable and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  would  become  our  last  frontier  against 
Commimlst  aggression.  The  next  global  war 
might  then  be  fought  primarily  in  our  own 
coiui  try  side. 

The  friendship  and  confidence  of  south- 
east Asia  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  entire  W(«tem  World.  Here 
we  find  the  breadbasket  or  the  rice  bowl  of 
the  Orient.  Here  are  the  strategic  raw  ma- 
terials not  only  for  war  but  for  an  economi- 
cally prosperous  far  eastern  area  of  the 
future.  Many  of  these  nations  have  only 
recently  emerged  from  colonial  statxis.  They 
are  still  distrustful  of  the  West,  but  at  the 
same  time  look  with  alarm  at  the  spreading 
power  of  Russian  Imperialism.  We  must 
proclaim  to  them,  not  only  that  we  have  no 
imperialistic  designs,  but  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  any  communlsti<:  aggression  In  this 
theater.  A  failure  In  Korea  would  hardly 
be  reassuring. 

I  met  with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
In  Formosa  and  revlewe<l  the  Free  Chinese 
troops  in  maneuvers.  I  was  much  impressed 
by  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group  under  Maj. 
Gen.  William  C.  Chase,  United  States  Army, 
in  training  these  troops.  Under  difficult 
conditions  this  group  has  done  much  to 
provide  basic  field  training.  The  ph3^1cal 
condition  of  these  troops  is  excellent,  and 
their  morale  and  Incentive  are  exceedingly 
high.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  more  ma- 
terial and  training  must  be  provided  to  bring 
these  troops  to  a  proper  degree  of  readiness 
as  an  effective  force  If  and  when  existing 
defensive  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
should  be  removed — as  the  American  Legion 
continues  to  advocate. 

The  freedom-loving  Chinese  under  the 
leadership  of  the  GIMO  will  never  rest  until 
they  have  grown  in  power  and  strength  suf- 
ficient to  drive  the  Conmiunlst  leaders  from 
their  homeland,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
return  in  triumph  to  a  fi-ee  China  and  once 
more  take  their  place  in  Asia  as  a  leading 
force  for  true  democracy  tn  the  Far  East. 

Okinawa  is  becoming  a  Gibraltar  in  the 
Pacific.  For  strategic  location  it  is  In  a  class 
by  itself  and  we  are  building  a  permanent 
base  there  which  will  have  tremendous  value 
in  our  far  Pacific  defense  perimeter.  From 
no  other  place  in  the  Pacific  can  our  bombers 
cover  so  much  troubled  t«!nitory.  Our  pres- 
ent construction  program  will  be  completed 
In  lese  and  the  progress  on  the  67-mlIe  long 
base  is  reassuring. 

The  collective  defense  of  the  free  world 
I'j  further  enhanced  by  the  rebuilding  and 
modernizing  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Philippines  with  the  capable  assistance  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Albert  Plerson,  head  of  the  United 
States  military  advisory  group  there.  The 
Philippines  constitute  democracy's  far  east- 
ern shop  window,  and  I  wtis  much  encouraged 


by  my  talks  with  President  Qulrlno  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Magsaysay.  who  has  almost 
solved  the  Communist  pn^lem  In  those  Is- 
lands by  vlgorotisly  taking  advantage  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  enemy  Hnks.  He  reported 
to  me  that  today  the  Communists'  military 
effort,  actually  directed  from  Moscow,  Is  de- 
morallaed.  broken,  and  Isolated,  and  only  a 
doeen  leaders  remain  at  large. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
meeting  with  our  new  Legionnaire  President 
of  the  United  States — Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower— and  submitting  my  recommenda- 
tions to  him  in  person,  adding  such  details  as 
must  of  necessity  be  eliminated  from  this 
report  because  of  classified  restrictions.  I  am 
personally  delighted  that  President  Ike  im- 
plemented his  great  knowledge  of  our  foreign 
relations  by  going  to  Korea  In  person  shortly 
after  his  election  to  view  the  situation  there 
at  first  hand  and  to  talk  with  our  com- 
manders and  men  in  the  field.  We  all  know 
from  press  dispatches  what  a  morale  builder 
his  visit  to  the  arena  of  this  conflict  was  for 
our  fighting  forces. 

To  condemn  numerous  unwise  actions  in 
the  past  does  not  help  us  now.  We  must  face 
the  situation  as  it  is  and  with  a  new  skipper 
at  the  helm  we  all  have  the  uplift  of  hope 
that  new  and  realistic  policies  will  overcome 
the  frvistratlon  of  stalemate. 

On  the  bftsls  of  my  first-hand  observation 
of  the  far  eastern  theater,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  following  steps  be  taken,  all  in 
line  with  established  American  Legion  think- 
ing and  convictions  which  were  strongly  con- 
firmed by  my  recent  visit  to  the  Far  East : 

1.  Annunciate  our  policies  in  Asia  In  clear- 
cut  terms.  Proclaim  that  we  have  no  im- 
perialistic designs  and  that  we  regard  the 
various  governments  of  the  Far  East  as  equals 
in  the  free  world  and  that  we  will  help  them 
fulfill  their  national  destinies.  Our  inter- 
national relations  mvist  be  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  help  and  respect.  All  who  oppose  us 
miut  accept  the  responsibility  for  their  con- 
duct. Further  proclaim  that  any  manifesta- 
tion of  Communist  aggression  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

2.  In  line  with  this  over-all  policy  for 
Asia,  we  must  place  the  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tary war  In  Korea  Into  military  hands  and 
ovtf  friends  throughout  the  world  should  be 
advised,  and  particularly  our  soldiers,  that 
we  intend  to  prosecute  this  war  to  victory  In 
line  with  our  tradition  of  winning  the  wars 
we  fight. 

3.  Present  our  enemy  with  our  minimum 
terms  of  agreement  for  an  honorable  truce 
and  establish  a  termination  date  for  further 
negotiations.  If  he  then  continues  to  deal 
in  deceit,  treachery,  and  double-talk,  then 
we  should  prepare  to  launch  an  offensive 
that  will  achieve  victory,  peace  with  honor, 
and  punishment  for  the  aggressor. 

4.  Immediately  remove  the  restrictions 
against  diversionary  action  by  the  Free  Chi- 
nese troops.  Provide  all  necessary  material 
and  training,  with  emphasis  on  air  strength, 
to  bring  these  troops  to  a  proper  degree  of 
readiness  for  effective  amphibious  action, 
with  our  naval  and  air  support,  against  the 
extended  shoreline  of  their  homeland.  Re- 
cent indications,  based  on  guerilla  raids,  give 
every  sign  that  the  Chinese  of  the  Cantonese 
and  Fukinese  coastal  provinces  would  wel- 
come and  assist  such  an  operation  of  libera- 
tion. Such  amphibious  action  would  re- 
quire redeployment  of  Red  Chinese  tro<^M 
from  Korea,  would  extend  the  Red  supply 
line  1,200  miles  south  of  Mukden  in  an  area 
without  railroads  or  navigable  rivers  and 
would  increase  the  logistics  problem  of  the 
Reds  manifold.  One  officer  who  spent  more 
than  8  years  in  fighting  in  this  area  and 
knows  it  well,  whom  I  can  quote,  is  Gen. 
Claire  Chennault,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  who  has 
long  advocated  such  a  mission  combined  with 
an  all-out  effort  of  our  own  in  Kco'ea.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  requests  from  more 
than  10.000  volunteers  to  fcHinulate  a  second 


Plying  Tigers  air  force  for  such  an  opera- 
tion. I  find  many  who  eoneur  in  this  type 
of  diversionary  effort  and  the  Free  Chinese 
are  eager  and  Impatient  to  take  the  offen- 
sive against  the  Red  leaders  to  avenge  an  old 
score. 

6.  Bomb  above  the  Yalu  to  neutralize  and 
destroy  the  enemy  sanctutu'ies  from  which 
be  now  enjojrs  immunity  as  he  launches  at- 
tacks on  our  forces. 

6.  Blockade  the  China  coast  and  Inform 
those  who  ship  munitions  and  supplies  to 
our  enemies  that  they  do  so  at  their  peril, 
subject  to  seizure  and  destruction. 

7.  Rearm  sufficiently  to  attain  the  victory— 
eliminating  stretch-outs,  slow-downs,  and 
strikes  as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  duration; 
and  giving  emphasis  to  the  productlc»i  of 
all  modern  wei^rans  Including  tactical  atomic 
weapons.  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  high  mili- 
tary ccHnmand,  such  missiles  will  achieve 
victory.  Send  one  other  fast  carrier  task 
force  to  Asiatic  waters  and  place  emphasis 
on  production  of  the  ForrcstaZ-type  carriers. 
Build  siifficient  air  strength  to  drive  the  Red 
Chlnuse  from  North  as  well  as  South  Korean 
skies. 

8.  Train  and  eqtilp  a  manpower  reservoir 
adequate  to  defeat  the  enemy,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  training  and  equipping  of 
the  ROK's  to  fight  for  the  xinlty  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  own  homeland. 

9.  Support  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
Pacific  defense  pact  under  article  51  of  the 
U,  N.  Charter,  requiring  as  a  condition  of 
membership  that  countries  desiring  to  aline 
themselves  With  other  free  nations  of  the 
Far  East  for  mutual  security,  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  fight  communism  and  must  ac- 
tually be  doing  all  they  can  to  fight  Com- 
munist r.ggresslon  now. 

Recent  treaties  with  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia  and  New  Zealand,  provide 
the  foundation  for  such  a  pact.  fHsrmosa 
and  Korea  should  be  Included  and  other 
nations  encouraged  to  participate  by  proving 
the  eligibility  and  desire  to  aggressively  com- 
bat Red  aggression  in  the  Far  East. 

10.  Develop  our  program  of  psychological 
warfare  in  this  area  with  the  objective  of 
including  subversion  and  infiltration  of  the 
enemy  strongholds  in  our  over-all  offensive 
policy  in  the  war  of  ideas. 

Some  will  say  these  recommendations  will 
entail  risk  and  most  certainly  they  do.  Not 
as  great  a  risk,  however,  as  when  we  first 
sent  our  unprepwired  forces  Into  Korea  in 
June  1950,  or  when  we  crossed  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  We  did  not  shirk  risk  as  a 
Nation  in  1941  or  1918,  or  as  far  back  as 
1776.  The  greatest  risk  we  face  today  la  los- 
ing the  world  to  communism  and  wishful 
thinking  will  in  no  way  diminish  that  risk. 
Oxir  new  President  won  his  war  as  a  com- 
manding general,  as  did  General  Pershing 
before  him  and  as  did  all  of  our  generals 
to  and  lnclud\pg  General  Washington. 

Some  will  say  the  Soviets  may  be  brought 
into  the  war.  This  is  a  calculatea  risk.  The 
Kremlin  is  operating  on  a  timetable  and  you 
may  rest  assured  it  will  enter  the  fray  mili- 
tarily only  when  it  feels  the  time  Is  propi- 
tious to  Its  over-all  objective  of  world  domi- 
nation. Stalin  Is  an  old  man  who  alwa3rs 
has  played  a  swe  thing  and  he  doesnt 
gamble  in  his  strategy.  He  would  think  a 
long  while  before  risking  his  dynasty  by  com- 
mitting his  own  force  at  his  time  of  life. 

Some  will  say  you  encourage  casualties 
with  an  offensive.  We  are  receiving  casual- 
ties now  and  have  been  for  more  than  2'/4 
years  with  nothing  to  show  for  It  except  to 
hold  the  line  where  we  started  in  the  begin- 
ning. A  decisive  campaign  will  mean  far 
fewer  casualties  than  a  stalemate  continued 
for  years  to  come,  so  that  our  10-year-olds 
will  be  fighting  In  Korea  In  the  future. 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  nation  must 
stand  firm  on  Its  principles  of  righteousness 
or  retreat  from  them.  I  do  not  believe  under 
our  new  President  that  we  intend  to  retreat. 
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Sale  of  Narcotics  sonaUty  and  Ws  many  talents  In  the  In-  home  ImproTement  Iomm:  and  the  repay. 

!_!_lr^  terests  of  the  public.    His  successful  rec-  ^^^K'^^^^^i^  ::?^'^l^Zia°  t^""^^ 

^^^^^  _.            .       M       i*.-^i#      tT7~   <.u<i.Ana   nf  that  th*  dcot  coula  be  paid  xrom  tne  in- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  95°  spealcs  lor  itseii.     we  ciuzens  oi  ^.^  profits  resulting  from  the  conserva- 

iWkiiLnoxwn  w  xw:u>aAxvxx«  Colorado  are  proud  of  his  achievements  ^i^^  prartice..    we  have  had  a  k)11  tech- 

>w#vM    i^vitcMi  w*  iii^t  T  *°^  ^^  most  appreciative  of  his  con-  nlclan  flgiire  from  actual  farm  records  the 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT  trlbuUon  in  the  interests  of  the  Recla-  cost  of  putting  a  soil  improvement  plan  Into 

or  cAUvouriA  matlon  West  in  particular  and  the  Na-  operation  and  the  increased  Income  that  can 

™  TRu  nnnsic  nP  RKPRKSENTATIVKa  ^^^  ^  general.     We  hope  for  him  the  be  expected  to  accrue  as  a  result,  and  the 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTAriVJsa  ^^^  ^^  ^^,^  sUCCesses  as  he  enters  the  yearly  rate  at  which  these  lncreas«l  financial 

Monday.  January  26, 1953  geid  of  private  endeavor,  knowing  full  K"**^  rttum  to  the  farmer.   From  this  study. 

Mr.  HOLT.   Mr.  speaker.  I  Wish  to  can  weU  that  he  will  continue  to  give  of  him-  S'eVd^ed^Tforg'tre'^oirf'^^^^^^^^ 

attention  to  the  resolution  forwarded  to  self  wherever  possible  in  the  Interests  of  ^v^uon  loans: 

me  by  the  Santa  Monlca-Palrfax  Busi-  his  fellow  citizens.  Pereent  repayment  of 

ness  Men's  Association  calling  for  more  Bis  BaorKnt's  Pen  Tmt:                                 unpaid  balance 

stringent  laws  dealing  with  persons  who  (By  George  sanford  Holmes)                    Fi™t .    10 

sell  or  use  narcotics.    I  believe  that  we  jq  oscAa  l.  chapmam.  sscarrAJtT  of  th>        second 10 

are  all  aware  of  the  dangers  of  narcotics.  imwMxoa:                                                             Third 15 

particularly  to  the  youth  of  our  NaUon.  ©f  him  it  wlU  be  said  he  longer  served                 ^^^ JJ 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dis-  Than  any  other  in  his  place  and  hour;                    sJt^ ** 40 

CUSSion  as  to  whether  or  not  our  laws  That  pubUc  office  meant  not  private  dower          se'S^nth '      " *     60 

are  now  strong  enough  to  deal  with  crim-  But  pubUc  trust  from  which  he  never  Eighth                     IT              IT^        I    78 

tnals  engaged  in  the  sale  or  use  of  nar-  swerved.  Ninth           ~                             ITU    so 

cotics.  and  I  beUeve  that  this  matter  »»  ^^}^  "'•■  ^°  America  conserved,                 TenthI1222lllllZlZ'.iy.lZ2^2 lOO 

•k/>..i<^  >vc  {T.»a<>ft<To*<^  tvini>nii<rhiv  ^  shackled  floods  transformed  to  light  and                      

Should  be  investigated  thoroughly.  ^^^.                                        *  ^,  ^^  amaaed  at  the  demand  for  such 

The  resolution  follows:  j^j  gage-br\ish  empires  lush  with  fruit  and  a  law  that  will  help  our  farmers  get  the  job 

Whereas   in   recent   years  In   the  United  flower.  of  soil  conservation  and  fertilization  done 

States  there  has  been  a  general  and  rapid  in   God's   cathedral   fastnesses   preserved.  on  a  faster  basis  than  is  possible  under  any 

increase  In  the  use  of  narcotics;   and  Tet  there  is  no  achievement  that  transcends  present  system.    The  program  proposed  here- 

Whereas  the  use  of  narcotics  had  rapidly  His  record  written  in  the  hearts  of  friends  In  Is  flexible  in  that  the  farmer  can  put  his 

spread  to  the  youth  of  o\ir  Nation;  and  And  those  for  whom  he  fought  the  bigotries  conservation  plan  into  operation  as  fast  or 

Whereas   unless   the   iise   of   narcotics   Is  Of  creed  and  caste  and  racial  rivalriea.  as  slow  as  his  particular  conditions  warrant. 

Checked,    it    threatens    to    \mdermine    the  That  every  citizen,  sans  fear  or  flaw.  and  at  the  same  time  put  it  on  a  grass  root 

moral  structure  of  our  State  and  Nation  and  Shall  be  his  brother's  peer  before  the  law.  Xree  enterprise  basis  which  the  people  want, 

to  increase  crime;  and  We  certainly  would  appreciate  any  coop- 

Whereas  greedy  criminals  are  encouraging  i  eration  that  our  Senators  and  Representa- 

the  increase  of  the  use  of  narcotics  by  deal-  tives  can  give  us  in  this  matter.     We  ar« 

ing  In  their  sale;  and  R.-l,  r:...^:..  f<k.  C*;!  t*»m»»wmmtiKm  sending  this  same  Information  to  Mr.  Benson. 

Whereas  one  of  the  objectives  of  Santa  •*■"■  "oanoBf  lOf  dOU  VOBservaooo  secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  feel  that 

Monica-Fairfax  Business  Men's  Association  is  the  farmers  of  our  Nation  would  be  appre- 

to  demand  the  enactment  and  enforcement  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  dative  of  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of 

of  stringent  narcotic  laws;  and  q,  Ckingreaa  to  enact  legislation  that  would  per- 

Whereas  the  passage  of  stringent  laws  deal-  wt*\»f     s     «•     «    ^  >*»»■«■■*  at  *****  them   to  help  themselves  in   buUdlng 

Ing  with  the  sale  and  use  of  narcotics   is  HON.  A,  S.  J.  CARNAHAN  back  the  fertUity  of  their  land;  and  we  feel 

essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  State  and  maaonBi  **"'*  ****  bankers  would  enter  Into  such  a 

Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it                                          program  if  the  loans  were  Insured,  the  sam* 

Resolved    by    the    Santa    Moniea-Fairfaa  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ««  they  are  under  FHA  "nUe  L 

Business    Men's    Association.    That    we    do  Monday.  January  26.  1953  ^  then  U  any  further  Information  that 

heartily  recommend  and  demand  the  passage  '                         '  we  can  give  you,  please  caU  upon  us  and  wa 

and  enforcement  of  stringent  laws  dealing  Mr.  CARNAHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  wiU  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  we  «*«  in 

with  persons  who  sell  or  encourage  the  use  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  the  formulation  of  legislation  that  will  ac- 

of  narcotics.  Rkcou,  I  include  a  letter  which  has  been  compllsh  the  fanner  program  set  out  above. 

Dated  at  West  Hollywood.  Calif ..  this  20th  received    from    the    Chillicothe    State  Sincerely. 

day  of  January  1963.  ^^^^^  Chillicothe.  Mo.,  and  signed  by  f^t"'^!^  ®**"  ^^"^ 

_^_^^^^_^  Leonard  Simmer,  president,  and  Marion  immamd  suucsa.     ^^^^. 

D.  Murray,  agricultural  representative:  •      mabiom  D.  MtmaaT. 

Hob.  Oicar  L.  OiannaB  CHnxicoTHK  Statb  Bamc.  Agrievitural  Repr'e»entaUvt, 

^■^*^^*^  \ai«y«—  ChUlicothe.  Mo..  January  22, 19S3. 

,^_____  Hon.  A.  S.  J.  Caenaham,  ^^^^^^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  House  Office  Building. 

or  Washington.  D.  C.  ji     Wimi^m  Vm^  PUa  W.> 

UfM   WAVUC  U    ACOIUAII  ^'■**   Cokoemsman   Caemahan:    We   sent  ■"'  wwnu  »  raw  \4VM  war 

nun.  WAInK  n.  AdTlnALL  you  a  night  letter  last  night,  and  thU  letter                                      

or  coLoaAoo  to<l»y  wUl  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  the  EXTENSION  6F  REMARKS 

»   ATp™«r"""M^"'f' TV  Ho^nrArSS2.S"o."'.!«rr^:i.'S"Si  HON. JOHN W. MeCORMAOC 

to.  AiiflTiALdj.     Mr.  speaker,  I  nave  passage  of  a  new  law  which  would  get  the  o'  MASSACHusrrrs 

ASkeO  for  permission  to  extend  my  re-  same  results  for  bank  flnanclng  of  soil  fer-  .      IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

marks  at  this  place  in  the  Rkcord  in  or-  tlUty  and   conservation  of  our  farm  lands 

der  to  present  with  them  an  exception-  that  pha  tiue  i  does  for  home  improvements.  Monday.  January  26, 1953 

ally  fine  tribute  to  a  distinguished  Amer-  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  advertise-  igj  McCORMACK.    Mr  Speaker  un- 

rtrceTui-^s^orp'rc'i-^oe'  ^v'^;p;^^^i;i^^  tzr.^z^,^-%^±s^- 

Interior  Ctecar  L.   Chapman  for  more  of  our  city.    Also,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  cle.  the  World's  First  ClvU  War.  written 

than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    We  studied  of  the  petition  signed  by  theee  farmers  at  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and  appearing  in 

law  in  the  city  of  Denver  during  the  same  the  meeting  last  night.  the  Washington    Star  of    January   19 

years.     Almost  immediately  after  this  We  wanted  to  test  the  demand  for  such  a  1953 : 

native  son  of  Virginia  came  to  Colorado,  l*w  with  the  farmers  before  we  brought  the    .-„  w,^.T».-  »™-_  r, «t       .-^ 

he  entered  public  service,  serving  with  »?»**«'  ^  yo"'  attention.     Every  farmer  at  ^^^f^^t^^SHi^m^Z^^^ /^' 

the  <:taff  nf  th#»  luvpnil#»  court  of  rvnvpr  ^he  meeting  was  enthusiastic  for  a  change  in  ^T^^J"  Challiwob  ab  Bololt  as  Lw- 

S^m^rt  Ht^i  J^««?^1!S  ZZIT^'  "^«  !»"  ««  ti^at  long-time,  low-Interest  rate  «^"  ^  *^  0°"  ^omk  Qui«i.t  Aoawk 

J^S.^fr<^f>,T>,V?,?^.5S.'!f  2J  '**  financing  could  be  obtained  from  banks  un-  *  Biza...  BACKoaouKi^ 

tirement  from  the  high  office  of  Secre-  der  an  insured  plan  such  as  PHA.  Title  I.  (By  Thomas  h.  Stokes) 

tary  of  the  Interior,  he  has  given  unsel-  However,  the  loan  period  would  need  to  be  It  la  extremely  riaky-to  peer  Into  history. 

flshly  of  his  excellent  and  effective  per-  a  Uttie  longer  than  PHA  -ntle  I  provides  for  but  the  temptation  U  hardto  resist  as  one 
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era  merges  into  anottier  here  this  week, 
though  It  probably  will  look  In  the  long-dis- 
tant future  as  the  continuation  of  the  same 
era.  so  far  as  the  dominant  and  overwhelm- 
ing struggle  of  these  Umea  is  concerned. 

For  we  are  stUl  In  the  middle  of  what 
begins  to  look  now.  and  aa  It  also  may  appear 
in  the  history  books,  like  the  first  dvU  war 
of  the  world,  with  freemen  pitted  against 
dictatorial  autocracy.  Our  new  President. 
General  Elsenhower,  only  picks  up  the  stand- 
ard where  Harry  Truman  lajrs  It  down. 

All  emphasis  was  on  this  struggle  and  Its 
meaning  In  the  parting  words  of  Harry  Tru- 
man who  has  played  ao  bold  and  valiant  a 
part  In  it  up  to  nofr.  In  fact  his  own  de- 
part\ire  is  a  minor  epic  In  Itself,  the  epic  of 
a  simple  and  devoted  American  finishing  his 
destined  piece  of  work.  In  tolerance  and 
magnanimity  and  with  a  call  for  continued 
courage.  His  parting  oould  not  eclipse  an- 
other beginning  that  we  are  witnessing,  but 
It  was  In  many  ways  a  driuaaatic  contrast  to 
the  extravaganaa  for  the  Inauguration  of  his 
successor  who  is  being  escorted  into  office 
with  such  a  spectacle  as  the  National  Capital 
haa  seldom.  If  ever,  eeen. 

A  man  from  Misaouri  who  is  dropping  out 
quietly  and  going  back  home  naturally  stands 
out  against  the  btsarre,  clrc\is  bftckground. 

It  is  easy  to  oversimplify  the  projection  of 
present  events  into  history.  But  one  view 
that  may  be  taken,  from  this  vantage  point. 
Is  that  a  civU  war  of  the  world  did  begin  m. 
and  was  the  outstanding  event  of,  Barry 
Truman's  nearly  8  years  in  the  White  House. 
As  our  own  ClvU  War  was  a  struggle  to  pre- 
serve our  own  union  of  States,  so  this  clvU 
war  of  the  world  Is  a  struggle  to  preserve  the 
world  union  of  states  embodied  in  the  U.  N. 
from  one  member,  Soviet  Russia,  and  some  of 
her  satellites,  which  have  all  but  seceded 
from  the  union's  pxirpoee  of  freedom  and 
peace  In  the  world.  They  are  at  war  with  Its 
basic  principles  and  objectives,  though  It  Is 
still,  and  we  earnestly  hope  continues  to  be. 
a  cold  war,  and  there  la  atlll  no  outright 
aeceaslon,  and  we  hope  that  won't  happen, 
either. 

Slavery,  slavery  of  the  mind,  the  spirit 
and  the  wUl,  also  Is  an  accompaniment  of 
this  world  dvU  war. 

Harry  Tr\mian  sees  the  double-edged  Issue, 
union  and  freedom,  clearly  and  simply,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  saw  our  own  CivU  War 
simply  and  clearly  and  so  never  deviated 
from  his  end  purpose.  The  great  lasues  of 
history  reduce  to  simple  terms,  though  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  see  them  so  in  the  midst 
of  the  maelstrom. 

Fort  Sumter  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
challenge,  and  he  saw  it  plainly  deapite  the 
confusions  and  ratlonaliaationa  of  those 
about  him  who  would  have  had  him  tempo- 
nae  and  compromise. 

Korea  was  Harry  Truman's  challenge.  Be 
aaw  that  plainly,  saw  the  free  nations  must 
Btand  there  and  say  "No"  and  back  It  up. 
and  he  took  our  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  with  him.  The  confusion  axMl 
temporising  has  come  since  from  others,  not 
he,  but  his  farewell  worda  to  our  people 
should  put  them  straight  again.  The  new 
President,  despite  his  wavering  during  the 
campaign,  can  keep  the  purpose  clear,  for 
he  understands,  too. 

Our  own  ClvU  War  was  not  easUy  reablved: 
nor  will  thU  civil  war  of  the  world  be  easily 
resolved.  But  Harry  Truman  Is  confident  It 
can  be  resolved  without  a  third  world  war, 
if  only  we  will  be  patient  and  of  bold  heart, 
atick  to  our  purpose,  continue  to  help  our 
allies  and  bolster  their  morale.  He  warned 
of  the  impatient  who  would  act  rashly  to  end 
It  all  quickly;  some  even  would  hurl  the 
thunderbolt — the  atom  bomb.  That,  he  ad- 
monished, would  end  everything,  would  de- 
stroy not  only  the  Conununists  but  our  civi- 
lization with  it.  We  are  bound  to  win  in  the 
end,  he  counsels,  because  of  a  "fatal  flaw"  in 
the  Communist  society— «  Godless  system,  a 
system  of  slavery,  from  whence  oomea  Ita 


baaic  weaknsw  -tb»  rulars*  fear  of  their 
own  people.** 

"I  have."  be  said,  "a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  fre«nen." 

That  la  the  answw.     mat  saya  It  aU. 

When  Abraham  Unooln  stood  up  on  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield  and  read  a  few  aimple 
sentences  from  the  back  of  an  old  envelope, 
few  were  impressed.  It  Is  forecast  here  that 
what  Harry  Truman  has  aald  as  he  departs, 
though  It  caiuiot  In  manner  approach  that 
addrees  In  concentrated  eloquence,  yet  wiU 
shine  out  In  history,  for  it  tells  Bg^ln  the 
story  of  a  free  pec^e. 


luvfvatmg  Cluractcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  include  herewith  the  following 
editorial  by  David  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  U.  S.  News  Si 
World  Report: 

iNATTOTnUTTMO   CHAaACTSB 

,  (By  David  Lawrence) 

When  the  man  who  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  American  people  stands  on  the 
kteps  of  the  Capitol  to  be  Inaugurated,  he 
takes  an  oath  set  forth  verbatim  In  the  Con- 
stitution ever  since  1787.    The  article  reads: 

"Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
ofllce  he  shaU  take  the  foUowlng  oath  or  af- 
flrmatl<Hi: 

*"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  alOrm)  that  I 
wlU  falthfuUy  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  43tates,  and  wlU.  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  " 

Theee  are  fateful  words.  They  permit  of 
no  mental  reservation. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
may  tell  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
which  are  admittedly  of  doubtful  constltu- 
tlonaUty.  relying  on  a  packed  Supreme  Co\irt 
to  decide  them  his  way. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  powers  never 
granted  to  the  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, namely,  to  selae  private  property  with- 
out a  law  authorizing  the  action — can  be 
usurped  by  the  Executive. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
may  consider  himself  xinder  no  obligation  to 
cooperate  with  committees  of  the  Congreaa 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  especially  when 
subversive  influences  are  engaged  in  Infiltra- 
tion in  a  period  of  emergency. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  political 
friendships  are  to  be  given  preference  over 
the  solemn  obligation  to  select  men  best 
qualified  for  Important  posts  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressviree  of  poUtlclana  Inalde  or 
outside  of  Congress. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that,  when  a  war 
breaks  out  unexpectedly  and  our  Armed 
Forces  are  promptly  ordered  to  defend  Ameri- 
can interests,  the  President  may  decide  not 
to  ask  Congress  for  specific  ratification  of  his 
action  even  though  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides literally  that  only  Congress  may  declare 
a  state  of  war. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
ahaU  rationalise  a  full -fledged  war  as  a  police 
action  and  take  refuge  in  so-called  prece- 
dents involving  minor  mUitary  skirmishes  in 
our  history  v^en  the  operation  at  hand  In- 
volves casualties  of  troops  larger  by  far  than 
most  of  the  wars  in  American  history. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
can  condone  subversion  or  dishonesty  In  his 
entourage.    For  the  measure  of  his  fldeUty 


to  the  OoBstltation  Is  the  diligence  with 
whltdi  he  cleans  up  such  wrongdoing  without 
demands  from  the  outside. 

What  doea  the  oath  really  meant 

It  Is  not  merely  a  legal  definition  of  duty 
or  a  pledge  to  perform  a  specified  aet  of 
duties  enumerated  In  our  charter — ^the  Con. 
stltutlon.  It  Is  a  covenant  of  conscience. 
It  Is  an  affirmation  of  character.  It  is  a 
confession  of  faith  and,  above  all.  a  pubUo 
commitment  to  a  course  of  honesty. 

Coxintless  circumstances  arise  In  the  term 
of  any  President  when  the  choice  Is  between 
^gbersonal  predUection  or  lojralty  to  a  party  or 
friend  and  the  duty  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  No  matter  what  the  pain  or 
political  injury,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  aa 
to  which  decision  to  make  or  which  action 
to  take  where  the  oath  prods  the  conscience 
of  a  President. 

The  Constitution  wisely  Inserts  In  the  oath 
the  phrase  "to  the  best  of  my  ability."  Thla 
Is  a  recognition  of  the  limits  of  hxunan  fal- 
UbUlty  and  error.  But  the  words  do  not 
mean:  "I  shall  enforce  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  beet  interest  ot 
my  party  or  of  the  faction  of  Individuals 
who  have  given  me  my  ofllce.** 

Nor  does  the  phrase  permit  a  rationalisa- 
tion which  might  say:  "I  will  enforce  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  In  accordance 
with  my  own  Judgment  as  to  how  they 
shoTild  be  interpreted." 

Hie  obUgation  is  to  follow  the  plain  words 
of  the  Constitution.  And  where  there  is 
ambiguity  or  confUctlng  decisions  of  the 
coxirts.  the  President's  duty  Is  to  rely  on  the 
honest  Judgment  of  competent  legal  advisers. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  legal  advisers 
shall  be  Instructed  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  circtunventtng  the  words  of  the  Constl* 
tutlon. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  Is  a  man  of  Integrity. 
He  has  comnaanded  American  troops  on  the 
battlefield.  He  was  the  trustee  under  the 
Constitution  for  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens engaged  In  defending  our  freedom 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  totolltarian. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  can  bring  to  the  Presi- 
dency what  it  has  lacked  in  some  recent 
administrations.  Republican  and  Democrat—* 
character  and  honesty.  For  what  {u^fiteth 
a  man  that  he  shall  win  the  plaudits  of  party 
or  faction  if  he  loees  his  soul? 

The  American  pe<^Ie  are  expecting  the  ln> 
augural  oath  to  be  fxUfllled  by  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower In  the  spirit  and  high  piirpose  which 
our  forefathers  intended  when  they  put  thoae 
simple  words  Into  the  Constitution  of  tht 
United  SUtes. 

We  are  this  week  inaugurating  character 
In  the  White  Ho\ue. 


U»«rt7  for  Anericus 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  liberty 
is  the  foundation  of  our  national  exist- 
ence and  It  follows  that  each  destruc- 
tion of  a  historic  liberty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  weakens  that  foundation. 

Over  the  course  of  time  a  gradual 
yielding  up  of  our  liberties,  one  by  one, 
can  erode  this  foxmdatlon  away  and  de- 
stroy us  Just  as  certainly  as  might  be 
done  by  one  swift  cataclysmic  disaster. 

It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  guard 
against  the  slow  danger  as  it  is  the 
swift  one.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  followlDC  leMer 
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to  me  from  Mt.  lYank  H.  Yoong  be- 
catae,  and  irrespeetlTe  of  llie  merits  of 
the  case  he  menMoru^  it  ao  clearly  de- 
flzkee  a  concept  at  the  daty  of  Ooogress 
In  these  reqiecta: 

liOHG  Bbach,  Ctasw.,  JttnmofTf  2ff,  1953. 
Eon.  Cbaio  Hoems. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Bouae  Office  BvMding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Sbab  Comskibsuah:  Tbe  yaar  1953  un- 
doubtedly will  be  recorded  aM  •  memorable 
jear  In  tbe  btotory  of  our  Nation,  wbeil  tbe 
people  cboee  to  elect  a  cbange  In  Federal 
l^«ft«>r«>iip  vitb  tbe  bope  oT  eavlng  tbelr  lib- 
erty. It  la  Important,  tberelore.  tbat  tbe 
Bgbty-tblrd  Congren  regain  confidence  of 
tbe  American  people,  alao  respect  of  tbe  peo- 
ple* of  tbe  world,  by  reeetabllablng  consti- 
tutional OoTemment  for  tbe  protection  of 
liberty  for  all  tbe  people.  Tbe  duty  of  Con- 
gress now  becomes  tbat  of  aerrlng  and  pro- 
tecting tbe  rlgbts  of  tbe  people,  not  that  of 
•xploiting  tbem  or  of  ruling  tbem  witb  an 
overbearing  band.  Pederal^or  State  con- 
fiscation of  liberty  or  property  by  means  of 
biireaucratlc  authority  cannot  be  constitu- 
tional according  to  tbe  original  concept  of 
American  constitatianal  Goyemment. 

During  recent  years.  Ciongreas  bas  been 
tinder  pressure  of  economic  and  war  emer- 
gencies In  tbe  performance  of  its  duty  to 
tbe  people,  witb  a  movement  by  adminis- 
trative government  toward  bxu-eaucratle 
control  and  virtual  dictatorial  rule  of  all 
tbe  activities  of  tbe  American  people.  The 
Federal  Ctongress  and  State  legislatures  have 
delegated  authority  to  heads  of  bureaucratic 
departments  of  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  efficiency,  but  they  seem  to  have  \uiwit- 
tlngly  delegated  power  to  Impose  independ- 
ent regulations,  laws,  edicts,  fines,  controls, 
and  even  confiscation  of  property,  etc.,  witb 
tbe  appointment  of  departmental  adminis- 
trators and  examiners  for  their  execution, 
^rho  pose  as  accusor,  prosecutor,  and  Judge, 
all  in  one.  The  peeudo  court  bearings  held 
by  sucb  often  prejudiced  officers  are  con- 
ducted In  sucb  a  manner  as  to  prevent  tbe 
admission  of  defensive  evidence.  Such  ob- 
struction and  travesty  of  justice  Is  accom- 
^Isbed  by  clever  objections,  by  men  experi- 
enced in  intimidation,  tmtll  tbe  issue  Is 
thoroughly  confused.  F^al  decisions  seem 
to  be  rendered  on  preconceived  opinions  or 
private  interpretations  or  determinations 
without  due  regard  for  all  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Thus  such  bureaucratic  administra- 
tors, endowed  witb  incontrovertible  author- 
ity, are  able  to  wield  delegated  power  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principles  of  American 
constitutional  law. 

Tbe  writer  hereof  Is  secretary  and  treasrirer 
and  part  owner  of  a  small  business  which 
manufactives  and  distributes  an  advertised 
product  patented  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  The  sound  record  of 
hearings  on  this  case  reveal  many  objections 
to  defense  questioning  tending  to  prohibit 
admittance  of  testlnumy  favorable  to  the  de- 
fense. Tbe  departmental  examiner  seems 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  superior  intelli- 
gence possesBing  infallibility,  and  on  the 
testimony  of  apparently  prejudiced  depart- 
mental witnesses,  rules  arbitrarily  tbat  the 
product  is  not  even  good  for  ^e  many  peo- 
ple who  claim  that  it  has  rendered  them  an 
excellent  degree  of  satisfaction.  Then,  too. 
a  daf^dant  may  possibly  be  kicked  from 
pUlar  to  post  between  different  Federal  de- 
partments in  order  to  completely  destroy  bis 
ability  to  defend  himself  because  of  re- 
peated subjection  to  expensive  legal  bleed- 
ings. This  situation  is  vicloiis  in  a  country 
that  poses  as  a  democracy  wliich  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  protect  rather  than  de- 
stroy liberty.  It  would  not  appear  to  be  im- 
proper for  a  governmental  de^iertment  to  ob- 
tain information  and  conduct  correspond- 
«nce  or  personal  interviews  at  Government 
expense  in  order  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
practice.    If   fraud   were   evident. 


and  If  not  ninodled  vOtantartly  by  negotia- 
tion, then  a  civil  s\iit  could  be  instigated  to 
protea  tlM  people.  Bat.  tbe  higb-mlnded 
and  all-powerful  attttud*  now  expressed  by 
some  governmental  autborttles  in  their  bu- 
lewiiiislk  fleldB  cf  Inlhienoe  appears  to  be 
aeflntt^  uncaostttutknal  and,  ttiertfore. 
un-AnMTloan. 

In  view  of  tbe  facts  stated.  It  appeu*  evi- 
dent that  a  principal  duty  at  the  new  Oon- 
greas  Is  to  leglslata  against  all  such  dele- 
gated autltartty  and  infringement  of  Amerl- 
ean  constitutional  law  to  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  public  officer,  whether  Federal  or 
State,  or  a  representative  thereof,  to  bold  or 
exercise  any  such  autocratic  authority.  Very 
few  people,  if  any,  possess  the  fine  sense  of 
moral  stablttty,  or  perfectioo  ol  knowledge 
and  judgment,  which  would  assure  the  fa^ 
adjudication  of  Justice:  therefore.  Congress 
must  protect  ^e  American  people  immedi- 
ately and  never  again  allow  them  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  a  Gestapo  type  of  injostice. 
Americans  are  entitled  to  protection  of  their 
liberty  and  property  under  purely  American 
c<»istltutionai  law.  and  a  tbcvouglily  consti- 
tutional government  cannot  countenance  any 
degree  d  dictatorial  law  or  practice,  for  de- 
mocracy and  dictatorship  are  incompatible. 

I  am  an  American  born  citizen,  seasoned 
witb  years  of  businefls  experience.  I  have 
witnessed  Qxt  sharp  swing  to  unconstitu- 
tional practices  by  many  governmental  au- 
thorities during  recent  years;  tlierefa**.  I 
urge  you  to  arise  now  to  your  full  duty  and 
responsibility  as  an  honored  representative 
of  the  people  of  our  United  States  of  America. 
Of  course,  you  realise  it  is  impossible  to  rid 
Government  of  commnnlstie  Initoenoe  and 
ultimate  domination  as  long  as  Oovenunent 
Is  cluttered  up  with  nnoonatttuttonal  prae^ 
tices. 

How  can  we  preach  democracy  to  the  wcrld 
with  sincerity,  wtien  we  permit  a  form  of 
autocracy  to  be  practiced  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. Tbe  United  States  of  America 
cannot  long  remain  tbe  citadel  aC  democracy 
in  tbe  world  if  we  continue  to  permit  auto- 
cratic practices  in  our  national  and  Stata 
Oovemment. 

In  conclusion,  I  solicit  your  quick  action 
for  a  new  birth  at  liberty  under  American 
constitutional  law.  Uberty  of  Americana 
must  be  first  or  we  will  soon  fall  as  a  demo- 
cratic Nation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

^kAjnc  H.  Touwa. 


Rq»eal  Federal  Adnustioa  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  uiNKxsorA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RKPBSSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  January  26. 19S3 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RscoRO,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

ICcHNXsoTA  AmnncxMT  Co.. 
IfinneapoZis.  Jfinn.,  January.  20. 1953. 
Be  repeal  Federal  admission  tax. 
Hon.  Rot  W.  Wixa. 

Home  office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Rot:  Recently  I  passed  on  to  you  my 
thoughts  regarding  the  lugent  need  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Federal  admission  tax.    Among 
these  was  the  following: 

"Increased  costs  cannot  be  met  at  present 
attendance  and  present  prices.  Further  in- 
crease in  prices  will  drive  away  more  patrons 
and  result  in  diminishing  returns." 
I  would  like  to  amplify  tliat  statement. 
If  we,find  tbat  tbe  amount  paid  at  tbe 
box  office  by  tbe  patron,  including  Federal 
admission  tax,  is  the  maximum  that  can  be 


charged  wttbout  loss  oC  patronage  to  < 
tent  of  dteninlshlng  vetoms,  tli«n.  In 
this  tax  beoomes  a  grass-moame  tea 
does  not  eomply  witb  ttas  intent  or  tbs 
and  tbe  regutettoas.  IBO  section  17W 
(t)  states:  "The  tax  imposed  undsr  para- 
graph (1)  ahan  be  paid  by  tbs  pscaoa  payftag 
far  sucb  admission.'* 

I  have  made  a  snrrsy  of  adndssfcrn  prices 
at  our  theaters  in  tbe  year  laso,  and  in  most 
instances  tbey  were  identical  wttli  ttw  ad- 
mission price  before  tax  today.  An  tnereass 
of  30  percent  In  our  admission  price  today 
over  tbat  charged  23  years  ago  would  sssm 
most  reasonnbls  tn  relatlan  to  Inersass  In 
other  prices  or  tn  onr  cost  at  doing  bosinsss 
or  in  rrtation  to  tbe  piusani  value  at  tbm 
OoUmt  today  compared  with  2M  yeaia  ago. 
That  Is  tbe  total  paid  by  tbe  patron  tndod- 
tng  tax.  and  yet  tf  ws  were  to  sstatallsli  this 
total  (30  percent  over  1930  admission  prtoss) 
as  oin-  price  and  attempt  to  oollsct  tbs  tsa 
required  to  be  paid  by  tbe  patron  In  addi- 
tion thereto  we  would  drlv*  ant  tustmusis 
away.  Hence  tn  effect  we  tiave  tncrsassd  oar 
prlees  30  percent  over  1930  prtoss  tout  nmst 
turn  over  to  the  Federal  Oovsmmsnt  this 
IncrssBs  as  a  gross  esmlngs  tax.  Partleu- 
larly  in  tbe  face  at  conditions  in  oar  bui^ 
ness  that  is  oonflscatory.  dlscrtmlnatory, 
and  imjust. 

I  know  yoo  ars  IJOOO  percent  for  this,  sad 
I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  all  at  the  argu- 
ments for  repeal  possible.  Tlianks  for  tbs 
sndosxire  tn  yoar  recent  letter. 

Kindest  personal  rsgards. 
8inc0i«ty, 
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*lUad7  To  Dart  AD  for  Ov  Caotrj* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALzroBJfu 
IN  TBS  HOU8B  O^  RKPBXBSITATTVXS 

Wednesday.  January  T,  i9S3 

Mr.  DOTIf.  Mr.  >^)eaka-.  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  for  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased 
to  herewith  present  for  the  reading  of 
yourself  and  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal,  which 
is  published  in  the  great,  new  Twenty- 
third  Congressional  EMstrict  of  my  native 
State  of  California  on  January  30.  1953. 

This  editorial  emphasis  upon  these  six 
quoted  words  from  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  inaugural  speech  by  our 
newly  inaugurated  President,  no  doubt, 
clearly  and  timely  emphasizes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  pertinent  challenges 
made  to  the  American  people  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

With  pleasure  and  pride.  I  give  you 
the  editorial: 

"RxAOT  To  Daix  All  roa.  Cub  CouirnT^ 

These  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
President  Elsenhower's  inaugural  speech: 

"We  must  be  ready  to  dare  aU  for  our 
country.  For  history  does  not  long  entrust 
the  care  of  freedom  to  the  weak  or  the  timid. 
We  must  acquire  proficiency  in  defense  and 
display  stamina  in  purpose. 

"We  must  be  willing,  individually  and  as 
a  Nation,  to  accept  whatever  sacriflcee  xnay 
be  required  of  us.  A  people  tbat  values  lU 
privileges  above  its  principles  soon  loses  both. 

"These  basic  precepts  are  not  lofty  ab- 
stractions, far  removed  from  matters  of 
daUy  living.  They  are  laws  of  spiritual 
strength  that  generate  and  define  our  ma- 
terial strength.    Patriotism  means  equipped 


forces  and  a  prepared  cltloenry.  Moral  stam- 
ina means  more  energy  and  more  produc- 
tivity, on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory.  Love 
of  liberty  means  the  guarding  of  every  re- 
source that  makes  freedom  possible — from 
the  sanctity  of  our  families  and  the  wealth 
of  our  soil  to  the  genius  of  our  scientists. 

"And  so  each  citizen  plays  an  indispensa- 
ble role.  The  productivity  of  our  heads,  our 
hands  and  our  hearts  is  the  source  of  all 
the  strength  we  can  comnutnd,  for  both  the 
enrichment  of  our  lives  and  tbs  winning  of 
peace. 

"No  person,  no  home,  no  community  can 
be  Iwyond  the  reach  of  tills  call.  We  are 
summoned  to  act  in  wisdom  and  in  con- 
science; to  work  with  industry,  to  teach 
with  persuasion,  to  preach  with  conviction, 
to  weigh  our  every  deed  with  care  and  with 
compassion.  For  this  truth  must  be  clear 
before  us:  Whatever  America  hopes  to  bring 
to  pass  in  the  world  must  first  come  to  pass 
In  the  heart  of  America." 


Korean  GI  BOI  of  Riflit* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  operation  of  Public  Law  550,  the 
so-called  Korean  GI  bill  of  rights,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  having  the  latest  in- 
formation as  to  how  this  program  is  op- 
erating. 

Tlierefore,  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Guy  H.  Birdsall,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  gives  pertinent 
Information  on  this  subject: 

VrmuNS'  ADMiKuraATioN, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  23, 1953. 
Ron.  BtUTH  NonasK  Rocnns. 

Chairman.     Committee     on     Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Rocbw:  This  will  refer  to  an 
oral  request  to  this  oflQce  on  January  16, 
1953,  from  your  committee  staff  for  data  as 
to  (a)  tbe  number  of  veterans  In  training 
under  Public  Law  660,  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, and  (b)  tbe  numlier  of  veterans  who, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  enter  training  l>etween 
December  31,  1953,  and  June  30.  1953. 

According  to  the  information  received 
from  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Education,  prelim- 
inary reports  from  regional  ofDces  indicate 
tiiat  67,000  veterans  were  enrolled  under 
Public  Law  660  as  of  December  31,  1962.  It 
Is  currently  anticipated  tbat  this  numl>er 
will  bt  swelled  to  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  after  enrollment  for  the  spring 
semester  is  completed. 

The  Assistant  Administrator  for  Vocation- 
al RehabUltatlon  and  Education  indicates 
that  the  training -load  estimates  for  Public 
Law  560  for  fiscal  year  1953  are  lower  ttian 
the  levels  anticipated  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  660.  Some  of  the  factors 
causing  the  Public  Law  660  load  during  fis- 
cal year  1963  to  fall  below  expectations  ars 
listed  as  follows: 

(a)  Fewer  of  the  veterans  of  the  ctirrent 
conflict  who  had  been  discharged  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  650  had  made 
plans  to  enter  training  during  fiscal  year 
1963  than  had  been  anticipated. 


1.  Because  of  continued  high  employment 
and  the  fact  that  dischargees  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  had  not  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  apprised  of  their  specific  bene- 
fits under  Public  Law  660,  a  substantial  nimi- 
ber  of  veterans  discharged  prior  to  enactment 
have  not  yet  made  plans  for  availing  them- 
selves of  education  and  training  l)enefits  tin- 
der Public  Law  550. 

f*.  Since  tbe  law  was  passed  Just  prior  to 
the  normal  fall  school  enrollment  period,  it 
is  believed  that  a  numlier  of  veterans  had 
not  been  advised  of  their  education  and 
training  benefits  under  Public  Law  550  in 
time  to  enter  training  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

3.  SvifQclent  allowance  was  not  made  in 
earlier  estimates  for  the  high  proportion  of 
discharges  from  the  Armed  Forces  with  serv- 
ice on  or  after  June  27,  1960,  who  had  also 
had  service  diu-lng  World  War  11.  The  latest 
figures  made  available  to  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Education  indicate 
that  almost  half  of  the  dischargees  from  the 
CTirrent  confilct  to  date  have  also  bad  World 
War  n  mUttary  service.  Veterans  of  the  cur- 
rent conflict  who  have  also  liad  World  War 
n  service  generally  can  be  considered  to  have 
already  completed  their  education  and  train- 
ing for  the  occupations  which  they  desire 
to  pursue.  It  is  expected,  of  course,  that 
futtu«  dischargees  will  be  yotmger  and. 
therefore,  more  likely  to  avail  themselves  of 
education  and  training  benefits. 

(b)  A  number  of  States  have  not  yet  in- 
stituted an  Institutional  on-farm  training 
program  under  Public  Law  550. 

(c)  There  has  been  some  delay  on  the  part 
of  State  approving  agencies  in  certifying  the 
approval  of  certain  types  of  facilities  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Veterans  who  de- 
sire to  train  in  these  facilities  cannot,  of 
cotirse,  be  enrolled  for  Public  Law  560  bene- 
fits until  the  report  of  approval  of  a  facility 
is  received  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Very  truly  yoiui. 

G.  H.  BnmsALi., 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislation 


Tax  Dilemma  of  Americaa  Mmudpalhies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  mcHiOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl     .\TIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
few  minutes  allotted  me,  I  should  like  to 
make  some  observations  relating  to  a  bill 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — a 
measure  which  I  have  introduced  at  the 
request  of  my  former  colleagues  on  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

The  request  was  an  outgrowth  of  many 
discussions,  both  official  and  unofficial, 
by  Detroit  City  Coimcil  members.  These 
discussions  pertained  to  the  tax  dilemma 
which  Detroit  shares  with  all  other 
American  municipalities. 

This  dilemma  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Federal  and  State  Governments  have 
preempted  virtually  the  entire  field  of 
taxation.  The  dilemma  itself  exists  by 
further  reason  of  two  additional  facts 
applying  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can communities,  both  urban  and  non- 
farm  rural. 

First.  Municipalities  and  other  gov- 
ernmental units  below  the  State  level, 
now  have  no  substantial  source  of  tax 
revenues  other  than  property  taxes, 
largely  upon  real  estate,  and  including 
both  farm  and  nonf arm  homes. 


Second.  Real-estate  taxes  in  most 
urban  communities,  and  in  many  farm 
areas — ^in  the  latter  especially  as  they 
apply  to  residences  and  their  appurte- 
nant buildings — already  are  approach- 
ing what  would  be  considered  confisca- 
tory rates  in  other  fields  of  taxation. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  it  has  been 
necessary  over  the  years  to  increase  real- 
estate  taxes,  until  now  the  rate  stands 
approximately  at  4  percent — $40  per 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation.  The  av- 
erage municipal  real-estate  tax  on  De- 
troit homes  currently  is  about  $180 
annually. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  impose  the 
real-estate  tax  at  such  an  excessive  rate, 
merely  to  assure  the  vital  public  services. 
without  which  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  people  would  be  impaired.  Neces- 
sary, I  say,  because  property  taxes  are 
the  only  substantial  source  of  income, . 
out  of  which  the  city  government  can 
pay  for  those  services. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  real-estate  taxes,  as  they  ap- 
ply to  owner-occupied  homes,  either  in 
town  or  country,  constitute  scHnething 
in  the  nature  of  a  capital  levy. 

They  are  imposed  upon  property  which 
represents  a  portion — and  usually  a  very 
large  proportion— of  the  home-owner's 
life  savings.  They  are  imposed  without 
reference  to  his  ability  to  pay.  In  effect, 
they  penalize  thrift.  They  discourage 
that  desire  for  family  security  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  on  which  so  much  of  a 
nation's  moral  and  material  strength 
depend. 

Nobody,  of  course,  wants  to  do  away 
with  property  taxes  entirely;  not  even 
as  they  apply  to  owner -occupied  homes. 
After  all.  private  ownership  and  occu- 
pancy of  homes  is  made  possible  only  by 
those  public  services  paid  for  out  of 
taxes.  Homes  in  all  categories  naturally 
should  bear  their  Just  share  of  that  tax 
burden. 

But  as  between  the  various  categories 
of  residential  housing  there  now  exists 
one  important  tax  inequity.  It  is  this 
inequity  which  my  bill  seeks  to  cure. 

Residence-property  taxes  are  paid  out 
of  income,  whether  derived  from  the 
property  or  from  other  sources.  Owner- 
occupants  of  homes  pay  these  taxes  from 
other  sources;  perhaps  from  wages,  sal- 
ary or  professional  earnings.  Rental 
housing  properties  themselves  provide 
the  income  for  tax  payments. 

Owners  of  rental  housing  properties 
are  permitted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  amortize  those  properties  for 
Federal  income-tax  purposes.  The 
annual  rate  averages  slightly  less  than 
3  percent.  Thus  they  gain  some  relief 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  property  taxes. 

But  owner-occupants  of  homes  are 
accorded  no  such  privilege  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  They  can  deduct 
nothing  from  their  Federal  inoome  taxes 
to  cover  depreciation  of  their  residence 
properties;  nothing  which  can  be  used 
for  maintenance  and  repairs,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  rental  properties. 

This  is  no  mere  tax  inequity.  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  I  believe  is  a  rank  in- 
justice, against  wliich  owner-occupants 
of  homes  now  have  no  recourse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  honorable 
body  owes  it  to  all  American  owner- 
occupants   of   homes,   wherever   those 
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homes  may  be.  to  put  them  on  a  basis 
of  tax  equality,  in  respect  to  Fedo-al  im- 
posts, with  those  who  own  and  operat« 
rental  properties  for  profit. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Speaker.  55 
percent  of  the  people  are  owner- 
oocupants  of  their  homes.  They  have 
accomplished  this  desirable  end  in  spite 
of  excessive  local  taxes  on  real  property, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Federal  income-tax 
Inequity. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  this 
measure  to  permit  owner-occupants  to 
amortize  their  homes  for  Fe<teral  income- 
tax  purposes,  just  as  rental  housing 
properties  are  amortized,  constitutes  a 
step  toward  encoiuragement  of  private 
home  ownership. 

Hence  it  is  a  step.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
protection  of  that  sacred  institution,  the 
American  home,  and  a  step  toward  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  moral  fiber  and 
the  material  endowment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. 


Caatiaaed  RecofutiMi  o£  Soviet  Rastia  Is 
Based  Ml  DcIasioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MXCHICAIV 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  undue  the  tragic 
consequences  of  self-deception  which 
has  been  indulged  in  by  our  national 
leaders  over  the  past  20  years.  But  the 
first  step,  at  least,  is  to  abandon  this 
habit  of  self-deception. 

A  few  days  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
President  Truman  gave  an  exclusive  in- 
terview to  White  House  Correspondent 
Bryson  Rash  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  In  this  interview  Mr.  Tru- 
man permitted  direct  quotation  of  his 
comments  regarding  his  disillusionment 
with  Soviet  Russia  following  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  in  1945.    He  said: 

W«  thought  we  had  accomplished  Jtwt 
about  everything  we  had  set  out  to  do,  but 
It  was  only  a  short  while  later  that  we 
learned  we  had  not  accomplished  anything. 
We  learned  the  Russians  simply  made  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  which  If  It  suited  their 
purpose  they  kept,  U  it  did  not  they  had 
no  compunction  about  breaking. 

Since  Mr.  Truman,  as  President, 
prided  himself  with  having  a  sense  of 
history  and  frequently  made  allusions  to 
past  history,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  he  recalled  a  bit  of  history  re- 
lating to  this  characteristic  of  the  com- 
munistic regime  of  Russia. 

It  was  Democratic  Secretary  of  State 
Bainbridge  Colby — who  served  under 
l»resident  Wilson — who  based  the  Wil- 
son administration's  refusal  to  extend 
recognition  to  Communist  Russia  back 
In  ld20  on  this  very  ground.  Secretary 
Colby  said: 

We  cannot  recognise,  hold  oOcial  rela- 
tions with.  «•  glTe  friendly  reception  to  the 
agents  of  a  government  which  is  deter- 
mined and  bound  to  conspire  against  our 
Institutions;  whose  diplomats  will  be  the 
aglUtors  of  dangerous  revolt;  whose  spokes- 


men say  that  they  ilgn  agreements  with  no 
Intention  of  keepii^  them. 

A  few  years  later  President  Coolldge 
said  the  United  States  did  not  propose 
to  enter  into  relations  with  another  re- 
gime which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
sanctity  of  international  obUgations. 

President  Roosevelt  entertained  the 
delusion  that  it  was  possible  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet  regime  of  Russia  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  good  faith.  Even  after  the 
disillusionment  of  Potsdam.  President 
Truman  walked  into  the  Korea  truce 
negotiations  trap. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  which 
President  Eisenhower's  administration 
can  render  to  America  and  to  the  world 
is  restore  the  policy  of  realism  with  re- 
spect to  Communist  Russia  and  com- 
munism in  America  which  was  adhered 
to  by  the  four  Presidents  prior  to  1933 
and  abandoned  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  speaking  of 
the  conflict  and  the  threat  posed  by 
communism  and  Communist  Russia. 
President  Elisenhower  said: 

Freedom  I«  pitted  against  slavery;  light 
•gainst  dark. 

That  brings  to  mind  the  ancient 
query:  "What  commimion  hath  light 
with  darkness?" 

Throughout  my  service  in  Congress 
I  have  urged  a  termination  of  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  present  Soviet  regime. 
The  problem  of  giving  friendly  recep- 
tion to  the  agents  of  a  goverzmient 
which  is  determined  and  bound  to  con- 
spire against  our  institutions — men- 
tioned by  Secretary  Colby — has  im- 
mensely graver  import  now  that  estab- 
lishment of  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  has  further  opened 
this  country  to  Communist  agents,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 
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Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
well  said  on  nuuiy  occasions  and  as  so 
recently  reexpressed  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  State  Senate, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  not 
Just  a  State  or  local  enterprise  but  a 
great  example  of  the  people's  ability  to 
develop  on  a  regional  and  national  basis 
the  natural  resources  of  oiu:  country  by 
democratic  means  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  and  the  Nation's 
defense. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cousent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Jim  Camp,  of  Sparta. 
White  County,  and  following  its  unan- 
imous adoption  by  the  Tennessee  sen- 
ate,   signed    by    Hon.    Jared    Maddux, 


speaker  of  the  senate,  of  Oo(dceville,  Put- 
nam County. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  S 

Wbereaa  the  Tenneeaee  VaUey  Auttkority 
has  for  almost  30  years  served  as  an  Inspiring 
example  of  a  people  is  abUlty  to  develop  their 
natural  resources  by  democratic  means  and 
for  the  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  Tenneasee  VaUey  Authority 
has  lifted  the  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
commercial  activity  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
region  to  Unprecedented  heights;  and 

Whereas  this  Increased  activity  has  created 
vast  new  purchasing  power  benefiting  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  na- 
tional defense  by  providing  an  abundant 
supply  of  low-cost  power  for  atomic-energy 
plants,  air  research  facilities,  alumlniim  man- 
ufacturing, chemical  production,  and  other 
mobilization  activities  which  have  made  the 
Tennessee  Valley  the  Inner  citadel  of  the 
Nation;  and 

■Whereas  conarumers  of  power  produced  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  pay 
through  their  power  bills  an  amount  sufll- 
clent  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation,  to  meet 
depreciation  expenses,  and  to  retxim.  as  a 
dividend  on  the  investment,  earnings  that 
will  average  more  than  4  percent  a  year:  and 

Whereas  every  dollar  of  appropriations  re- 
quested for  vital  expansion  of  the  Tenneeaee 
Valley  Authority  will  be  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treastiry  by  consumers  of  pofwer  pro- 
duced by  the  Authority;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  being  proposed  a 
plan  to  sell  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 
to  private  investors:  and 

Whereas  this  plan  would  deetroy  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  as  a  public  agency 
serving  all  the  people  and  make  a<  It  a 
vehicle  for  private  gain:  Mow.  therefore,  be  tt 

Resolved  by  the  Seventy -eighth  General 
AMembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  urged 
to  reject  any  such  plan  that  may  be  submit- 
ted for  Its  consideration  and  to  preserve  the 
ownership  of  the  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority 
by  all  the  American  people,  to  whom  it  right- 
fully beknga  and  to  whose  Interest  it  la  Hadi- 
cated. 

Jaam  a  UaDDtrz. 
Speaker  o/  the  Senate. 


Dr.  Janes  B.  CoBaat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HOli  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

^        or  DfDUNA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPlbSENTATrVBS 
Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remailcs,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  enUtled  "Why  Dr. 
Conant?"  appearing  in  the  Catholic 
Standard  of  January  23,  1953. 

Without  in  any  way  reflecting  upon 
Dr.  Conant  personally,  but  having  in 
mind  his  known  views  on  Important 
questions,  when  it  was  made  public  qf 
the  intention  of  President  Elsenhower 
and  John  Foster  Dulles  to  appoint  him 
to  the  very  responsible  diplomatic  posi- 
Vftion  of  High  Commissioner  to  Western 
Germany,  such  announcement  caused 
amazwnent  to  millions  of  our  people. 

The  position  of  High  Commissioner  to 
Western  Germany  calls  for  a  man  pos- 
sessing many  qualifications,  particularly 
that  of  being  diplomatic  and  tactful. 
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There  is  serious  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  countless  persons  of  the  tactfulness 
of  Dr.  Conant,  for  when  one  is  undiplo- 
matic, markedly  so,  among  our  own  peo- 
ple, raising  serious  and  tmnecessary 
controversy,  it  properly  raises  the  serious 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  can  and 
will  be  that  type  of  a  diplomat  as  the 
accredited  representative  of  our  coun- 
try and  people  to  a  country  and  people 
abroad — in  this  case  Western  Germany.— 
that  will  accomplish  the  maximum  to 
the  best  interests  of  both  coimtrles,  and 
particularly  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Outside  of  his  positions  on  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan  on  April  7,  1952,  Dr.  Con- 
ant made  an  addrei;s,  Unity  and  Diver- 
sity in  Secondary  Education,  which  was 
received  with  great  amazement  through- 
out tha  United  States. 

It  certainly  was  not  an  address  that 
had  as  its  objective  "unity."  It  raised 
such  controversy  on  a  fundamental  mat- 
ter concerning  our  people  that  its  only 
result  was  "disunity." 

I  include  in  my  extension  a  copy  of 
the  address  of  Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
showing  the  basis  and  the  justifications 
for  the  editorial  appearing  in  the  Cath- 
olic Standard. 

{Prom  the  Catholic  Standard  at  January  28, 
1053^ 

Wht  Da.  CoHsMT? 

The  naming  of  Dr.  Conant,  president  of 
Harvard  University,  as  High  Commissioner 
to  Oermany  Is  puzzling  despite  the  hiuszahs 
the  President  has  received  for  this  appoint- 
ment. 

Dr.  Conant  is  said  to  qualify  for  the  post 
because  he  Is  a  scholar,  has  long  been  an 
advocate  of  Kin-op>ean  defense,  has  been  an 
opponent  of  totalitarlanlixa,  has  been  a  com- 
petent administrator.  These  are  only  gen- 
eral qualifications,  shared  by  about  a  great 
host  of  other  Americans.  These  are  not 
specific  qualifications,  lliey  are  superficial 
qualifications  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the 
post  he  Is  assuming. 

Dr.  Conant  advocated  Uie  ICorgenthau  plan 
whose  policy  of  vengeance  was  Inhnlcal  tp 
America's  Interests  and  disastrous  to  the. 
German  people.  IfUHoni  of  Americans  rec- 
ognized the  evil  of  this  plan  as  soon  as  it  was 
mentioned  but  Dr.  Conant  was  not  one  of 
them. 

Dr.  Conant  Is  on  record  In  1952  as  con- 
sidering the  private-school  system  (which  Is 
largely  Catholic)  In  the  United  States  as 
"divisive"  and  In  West  Oermany  there  is  a 
long  history  of  Catholic  culture  and  educa- 
tion. He  will  be  High  CTommissioner  to  a 
country  whose  present  pc>Utlcal  alinement  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  Catholic  political 
principles  of  its  leaders,  products  of  a 
Catholic  education. 

Dr.  Conant  has  been  a  voluble  and  stanch 
advocate  of  universal  military  training  and 
the  West  German  Oovernraent  has  opposed  it 
as  the  root  of  some  of  Germany's  woes;  Ade- 
nauer is  a  celebrated  antimllltarlst.  Years 
ago.  Dr.  Conant  was  considered  not  too  per- 
ceptive and  consistent  alx}ut  the  threat  of 
communism  but  the  leaders  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  have  been  xmwaverlng  and 
steadfast  on  this  point  ever  since  they  came 
to  the  age  of  {xjlltlcal  reason. 

The  Importance  of  Dr.  Conant's  post  assures 
him  of  the  best  wishes  for  success  in  his 
duties  by  every  loyal  American  and  we  add 
our  prayers  to  our  good  w.£hes.  But  we  feel 
that  the  President  and  his  advisers  should 
have  given  more  consideration  to  some 
aspects  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Conant. 


UwiTT  AKD  DnnasiTT  XK  GtaooNoamT  Kducatioh 
(Text  of  an  address  by  President  James  B. 
Conant.  of  Harvard  University,  prepared 
for  delivery  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  In 
Mechanics  Hall.  Boston,  at  8  p.  m.,  Monday. 
April  7.  1952) 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  try  to  place  In 
perspective  certain  features  of  o\ir  Ameri- 
can system  of  tax-supported  schools.  As 
educators  we  may  be  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  system  is  essentially  unique  in  sev- 
eral respecU.  but  people  are  Inclined  to  take 
for  granted  certain  assumptions  that  under- 
lie the  development  of  our  public  schools. 
They  realize  all  too  little  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  drastic  alterations  and  are, 
therefore,  too  complacent  about  some  types 
of  hostUe  criticism;  they  are  too  little  will- 
ing to  inake  the  sacrifices  required  to  main- 
tain otir  schools  as  effective  Instruments  of 
our  democracy.  Those  involved  directly 
with  public  schools  themselves  are  at  times 
perhaps  xmaware  of  certain  challenges  and 
reluctant  to  make  adjustments  required  by 
these  challenges.  If  in  what  I  have  to  say 
this  evening  I  appear  somewhat  critical  of 
one  phase  of  secondary  education,  I  trust 
that  no  one  here  will  misunderstand  me. 
I  hope  that  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  spend 
any  time  reaffirming  my  deep  conviction 
that  the  expansion  of  our  free  tax-supported 
schools  In  this  ooiuitry  has  been  an  essential 
element  In  our  national  life. 

According  to  my  view,  the  doctrine  of 
equality  of  which  De  TocquevlUe  wrote  so 
long  ago  in  his  report  on  America  has  come 
to  mean  in  the  United  States  not  parity  of 
atatus  for  adults  but  eqxiality  of  opportunity 
for  chUdren.  Tlie  vast  expansion  of  second- 
ary education  In  this  Nation  has  created  a 
new  engine  of  democracy;  It  Is  (^  the  utmost 
Imixtrtance  how  this  engine  Is  to  operate 
In  the  future.  If  we  so  desire.  It  can  be 
used  to  restore  fluidity  to  our  social  and 
economic  life  each  generation  and  In  so  do- 
ing make  avaUable  for  the  national  welfare 
reservoirs  of  potential  talent  now  untapped. 
At  the  same  time,  by  stressing  the  demo- 
cratic elements  in  our  school  life  and  the 
comprehensive  features  of  our  organization, 
we  can  promote  the  social  and  poUtlcal 
Ideals  necessary  for  the  harmonious  func- 
tioning of  an  economic  system  based  on  pri- 
vate ownership  but  committed  to  the  Ideals 
of  social  Justice. 

We  desire  on  the  one  hand  to  jnovlde 
through  our  schools  tinlty  In  otu-  national 
life.  On  the  other  we  seek  the  diversity  that 
comes  from  freedom  of  action  and  expression 
by  small  groups  of  citizens.  We  look  with 
disfavor  on  any  monolithic  type  of  educa- 
tional structxire;  we  shrink  from  any  idea 
at  regimentation,  of  uniformity  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  many  phases  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Unity  we  can  achieve  If  oxir  public 
schools  remain  the  primary  vehicle  for  the 
education  of  our  youth,  and  if  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  youth  of  a  community  attend 
the  same  school  irrespective  of  family  for- 
tune or  cultural  background.  Diversity  In 
experimentation  we  maintain  by  continued 
emphasis  on  the  concept  ot  local  responsi- 
bility for  our  schools. 

Both  these  Ideas  are  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree novel  in  the  United  States;  a  combina- 
tion of  them  is  tc  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  Let  me,  therefore,  remind  you 
of  the  other  approaches  to  education  found 
In  the  closely  related  cultures  of  other  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. 

vnien  I  visited  Australia  last  summer,  I 
discovered  what  was  to  me  an  amazing  phe- 
nomenon :  A  sharp  dual  system  of  education, 
many  private  Independent  schools  and  a  cen- 
traUy  controUed  state  system  of  free  educa- 
tion. Though  we  have  much  in  common  in 
our  educational  practices,  this  dual  system 
serves  to  place  in  sharp  contrast  our  Ameri- 
can scheme.  Let  me  make  It  plain  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  educations  in  the  Antipodes. 
Education  is  not  an  exportable  commodity. 
What  Is  a  good  system  for  one  type  <a  society 


may  not  be  good  for  another.    MevertheleasT 
it  is  interesting  to  see  how  several  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  same  objective  may  be 
arranged. 

Nowhere  In  tlie  world  today  does  the 
Protestant  private  school  flourish  as  it  does 
in  several  Australian  states;  this  on  a  con- 
tinent more  recently  settled  than  North 
America  and  in  a  society  famous  for  its  labor 
governments  and  its  concern  for  social  wel- 
fare. In  two  of  the  large  Australian  states 
there  are  more  students  16  to  17  years  of  age 
enroUed  in  private  schools  than  In  tax-sup- 
ported schools.  This  is  no  new  phenomenon. 
QiUte  the  contrary,  the  tradition  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  (public  in  the 
British  sense,  not  ours),  the  tradition  of 
Winchester,  Eton.  Harrow,  was  brought  to 
Australia  in  the  mid-nineteenth  centiuy. 
This  tradition  somewhat  modified  has  flour- 
ished there  ever  since.  As  a  consequence 
there  Is  In  Australia  a  dual  system  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

What  are  the  factors  that  have  favored 
this  duality  In  education?  Prom  my  ob- 
servation there  are  two:  First,  the  firm  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  many  Australians  that 
secondary  education  should  not  be  divorced 
from  formal  religious  Instruction;  second,  the 
fact  that  there  are  large  iirban  centers  in 
each  Australian  state.  (In  spite  of  the  size 
of  the  continent  and  the  statistically  thin 
population,  half  the  inhabitants  live  In  large 
cities.)  The  private  schools  are  situated 
with  few  exceptions  In  the  large  metropol- 
itan areas  (Sydney.  Melbourne,  Adelaide): 
unlike  the  English  public  schools,  they  are 
not  primarily  boaxding  schools  but  rather 
day  scho<^  with  a  nuclevis  of  boarders.  The 
tuition  has  consequently  been  kept  relatively 
low  and  the  range  of  Income  groups  of  the 
families  patronizing  them  is  fairly  broad. 
In  each  capital  city  there  is  a  group  of  more 
or  less  competing  schools,  each  with  chtirch 
connections;  there  are  Church  of  England 
schools,  Methodist  schools.  Presbyterian 
schools.  Catholic  schools.  These  schools  In 
some  states  are  attended  by  students  who 
receive  state  fcholarshlps,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  schools  are  privately  financed.  The 
students  who  go  on  to  a  university  (about 
half  the  graduates)  must  all  Jump  the  same 
academic  hurdle.  So  the  state  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree  controls  the  curriculum,  there  Is 
pedagogic  uniformity  coupled  with  social 
diversity — almost  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
American  situation. 

Diversity  In  American  secondary  educa- 
tion is  assured  by  o\ir  Insistence  on  the 
doctrine  of  local  control.  We  have  no  re- 
.strictlons  on  the  variety  of  approaches  to 
secondary  education  presented  by  ouir  thou- 
sands of  local  boards.  Indeed,  to  an  out- 
sider I  should  think  our  diversity  would  look 
like  educaticmal  chaos.  But  this  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  fiexible  decentralized  con- 
cept of  democracy.  The  time  may  conceiv- 
ably come  when  a  State  or  the  Pederal 
Government  may  Jeopardize  this  concept,  but 
as  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  detect  any  danger  signals  in  that 
direction  now.  The  NY  A  thrct  which  'vas 
real  in  the  1089's  has  almost  been  fongotten. 

I  do  beUeve,  however,  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear  lest  a  dual  system  of  secondary 
education  may  In  some  States,  at  least,  come 
to  threaten  the  democratic  unity  provided 
by  our  public  schools.  I  refer  to  the  desire 
of  some  people  to  Increase  the  scope  and 
n\unber  of  private  schools.  At  present  the 
proponents  of  such  a  movement  are  often  not 
outspoken  in  their  demands,  but  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  schools  with  tax  nu)ney  flowing  In 
some  form  to  private  schools  seems  to  be  a 
possibUlty  In  some  people's  minds.  In  this 
connection  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  insist 
that  the  critics  of  oxu  public  schools  shoxild 
make  clear  their  stand  on  two  Important 
points.  To  each  one  who  attacks  our  pub- 
Uc  schools  I  would  ask  the  simple  question: 
"Would  you  like  to  Increase  the  number  and 
scope  of  the  private  schools?"  If  the  candid 
answer  Is  in  the  affirmative.  I  would  then 
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■Bk  a  second  question:  "Do  you  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  tax  money  will  directly  or 
Indirectly  assist  these  schoolB?"  U  the  an- 
swer Is  again  In  the  afllrmatlve,  the  lines 
have  been  clearly  drawn  and  a  rational  de- 
bate on  a  vital  issue  can  proceed.  > 

Heedless  to  say.  I  would  find  myself  on  the 
opposite  side  from  this  hypothetical  candid 
critic  of  public  education.  But  what  I  am 
more  concerned  with  In  the  year  1952  Is  to 
make  the  hostile  critics  of  the  public  schools 
In  the  United  States  show  their  colors.  One 
of  the  most  vocal  of  these  Is  a  Protestant 
clergyman  who  reveals  himself  when  he 
writes,  "The  Communist  is  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  much  of  a  revolutionist.  The  Com- 
munist would  only  substitute  the  logical  sec- 
ularism of  Karl  Marx  for  the  pragmatic  sec- 
ularism of  John  Dewey."  If  this  clergyman 
would  ctart  off  all  his  attacks  on  modem  edu- 
cation by  stating  that  for  him  secularism 
and  communism  are  equal  dangers,  the 
reader  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  evalu- 
ate what  he  was  about  to  read — or  he  might 
decide  to  skip  it  altogether. 

There  are  many  sincere  Protestants,  Jews 
and  Catholics  who  believe  that  secondary 
education  divorced  from  a  denominational 
religioiu  core  of  instruction  is  bad  educa- 
tion. They  erroneously  assimie  that  the  tax- 
■upported  schools  are  not  concerned  with 
moral  and  spiritiial  values.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  point  of  view  of  the  headmasters 
Of  the  Australian  private  schools.  Now,  that 
Buch  people  have  a  right  to  organize  their 
own  schools.  I  do  not  question.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  settled  the  law  on 
that  point  in  the  famous  Oregon  case  of 
1926.  But  I  do  question  the  honesty  of  the^ 
tactics  when  they  attack  the  public  schools 
In  an  attempt  to  undermine  confidence  in 
•ecular.  education. 

I  am  well  aware  that  In  several  Engllsh- 
•peaking  nations  public  fimds  are  used  to 
assist  church-connected  schools.  This  Is  the 
practice  in  England.  Scotland,  and  to  some 
degree  in  some  Australian  states.  Whether 
the  state  and  the  chxirch  or  churches  can 
develop  a  working  arrangement  that  prevents 
a  state  control  of  the  church  or  church  con- 
trol of  the  state  is  another  story.  My  con- 
cern Is  with  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
liave  and  have  never  had  an  established 
Church.  To  my  inind,  our  schools  should  serve 
all  creeds.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  our 
youth  who  attend  independent  schools,  the 
greater  the  threat  to  our  democratic  unity. 
Therefore,  to  use  taxpayers'  money  to  assist 
•uch  a  move  is,  for  me,  to  suggest  that  Amer- 
ican society  Txse  Its  own  hands  to  destroy 
Itself. 

In  some  of  our  large  western  cities,  pri- 
vate schools  are  today  attracting  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  weU-to-do.  To  offset  this,  here  In  New 
England  there  seems  to  be  a  reverse  tendency 
for  fathers  who  attended  private  schools  to 
send  their  children  to  public  schools.  Where 
the  national  balance  lies  no  one  can  say. 
But  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  private 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  last  20 
years  in  certain  xirban  areas  where  a  gen- 
eration ago  a  public  high  school  served  all 
the.  yovith  of  the  town  or  city. 

Thero  is  no  use  for  us  who  are  emotionally 
committed  to  public  schools  as  schools  for 
all  to  denounce  or  bemoan  the  growth  of 
private  schools.  The  founding  of  a  new  In- 
dependent school  in  a  locality  is  a  challenge 
to  those  connected  with  public  education. 
Orante<I  the  snob  aspect  of  some  of  these 
new  independent  schools,  nevertheless,  I  feel 
siwe  in  many  cases  they  would  never  have 
come  Into  existence  if  the  management  of 
the  local  high  school  had  been  wiser.  Edu- 
cation is  a  social  process.  This  is  a  free 
country  and  people  will  not  be  pushed  aroUnd 
by  educators.  What  la  required  Is  for  those 
concerned  to  Improve  the  high  schools:  pub- 
lic school  administrate^^  must  recognize  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  criticisms  now  directed 
against  them  in  terms  of  the  failure  of  the 
high  school  to  provide  adequate  education 


for  the  gifted.  Hie  problem  la  espedally 
acute  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  suoceea 
of  the  private  school  In  Australian  cities 
should  be  a  reminder  of  where  we  may  IM 
headed. 

In  term*  of  numbers  Involved,  the  dual 
nature  of  oxu  present  s3rstem  may  seem 
slight — 82  percent  of  our  secondary  school 
pupils  are  in  public  schools.  In  terms  of  a 
stratification  of  society  on  economic  and  re- 
ligious lines,  however,  the  duality  is  marked 
Indeed.  In  socio-economic  terms,  we  are  not 
as  far  from  the  English  public  school  system 
as  we  sometimes  like  to  think.  Chancelor 
McConnell  of  the  University  of  Bxiffalo.  re- 
porting on  English  education,  notes  the  pre- 
dominance of  public  school  graduates  (In 
the  English  sense)  over  grammar  school 
graduates  in  the  entriints  to  Oxford  in  1948. 
A  half  a  dozen  of  the  best-known  eastern  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  would  show  a 
similar  social  phenomenon;  they  enroll 
something  like  half  their  students  from  pri- 
vate Protestant  schools,  which  encompass 
only  a  few  percent  of  an  entire  age  group. 
But  It  Is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  these 
same  colleges  have  biien  trying  desperately 
hard  in  the  last  25  years  to  attract  a  larger 
nxunber  oS  public  high  school  graduates,  par- 
ticularly from  various  regions  of  the  country. 
They  aim  to  be  national  in  terms  of  geogra- 
phy and  representative  of  all  income  groupie; 
that  they  have  to  some  degree  succeeded  in 
moving  nearer  their  goal  Is,  to  me,  a  hopeful 
sign. 

What  Is  the  basic  objection  to  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  education,  you  may  ask.  Or  put  it 
the  other  way  round,  what  are  the  advan- 
tages of  free  schools  for  all?  To  ask  these 
questions  Is  almost  to  give  the  answers.  If 
one  accepts  the  ideal  of  a  democratic,  fluid 
society  with  a  minimum  of  class  distinction, 
the  maximiun  of  fluidity,  the  maximum  of 
understanding  between  different  vocational 
groups,  then  the  Meal  secondary  school  Is 
a  comprehensive  public  high  school.  If  one 
has  doubts  about  the  ability  of  secular 
schools  to  promote  the  growth  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  then  these  doubts  must  be 
weighed  against  the  democratic  objectives 
I  have  Just  listed.  Similarly,  If  a  family 
questions  the  ability  of  a  high  school  to 
prepare  a  gifted  hoy  adequately  for  iml- 
verslty  work,  the  family  will  have  to  balance 
these  misgivings  against  the  advantages  to 
the  boy  of  mixing  with  all  sorts  of  people 
when  he  is  young. 

Of  this  much  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
society  which  wished  generation  after  gen- 
eration to  perpetuate  class  distinction  based 
on  herlditary  status  would  certainly  demand 
a  dual  system  of  schools;  so  too  would  a 
society  like  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
which  wishes  to  perpetuate  two  different 
cultural  groups.  A  dual  system  serves  and 
helps  to  maintain  group  cleavages,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  dual  system  does  the  reverse.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  I  wovild  plead  with  those  who  insist 
on  sending  their  chUdren  to  denominational 
schools  that  they  might  limit  their  insistence 
on  this  type  of  education  to  the  elementary 
years. 

Our  liberties  will  only  be  secure  In  the 
hands  of  the  people,  Jefferson  declared,  and 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  with  a  certain 
"degree  of  Instruction."  This  belief  coupled 
with  the  doctrine  of  equality  has  led  to  an 
enormous  expansion  of  secondary  school  and 
college  enrollment  in  the  United  States. 
With  this  expansion  has  come,  by  necessity, 
revolutionary  changes  In  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  thesis  that  there  should  be  one  type 
of  general  education  for  the  well-to-do,  an- 
other for  the  poor,  there  can  be  retreat  from 
the  present  position.  And  let  me  make  it 
clear  I  advocate  no  retreat.  Furthermore,  In 
suggesting  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  scholastlcally  gifted  and  their 
education  in  languages  and  mathematics,  I 
have  by  no  means  rep\idlated  the  movement 
that    has    led    to    the    liberalizing    ot   our 


hlgh-sehool  cvirriculum.  Quite  the  oontrary, 
I  beUeve  this  movement  should  spread, 
for  there  are  far  too  many  public  sec- 
ondary schools  today  that  are  tryiixg  to  use 
a  program  sxUtable  tot  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  a  few  as  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  many.  There  is  too 
little  effort  made  to  develop  a  course  in  what 
has  been  called  "common  learnings"  now 
used  in  some  schools,  but  far  too  few. 

By  organizing  our  free  schools  on  as  com- 
prehensive a  basis  as  possible,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  give  our  children  an  understanding 
of  democracy  by  practicing  it  in  schooL 
Religious  tolerance,  mutiial  respect  among 
vocational  groups,  belief  la  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  among  the  virtues  that  the 
best  of  our  high  school»  now  foster.  An 
understanding  of  the  political  machinery  of 
oiu  Federal  Union,  of  the  significance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  the  conunon  law. 
the  distinction  between  decisions  arrived 
at  by  "due  process"  and  those  obtained 
by  social  pressures — by  duress — all  this  Is 
now  being  achieved  to  some  degree  in  the  free 
public  schools  of  this  country. 

What  the  great  public  schools  of  Cngland 
accomplished  for  the  future  governing  class 
of  that  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
American  high  school  is  now  attempting  to 
accomplish  for  thoae  who  govern  the  United 
States,  namely,  all  the  people.  A  system  of 
schools  where  the  future  doctor,  lawyer,  pro- 
fessor, politician,  banker,  industrial  execu- 
tive, labor  leader,  and  manual  worker  have 
gone  to  school  together  at  age  15  to  17  le 
something  that  exists  nowhere  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States.  That  such 
schools  should  be  maintained  and  made  even 
more  democratic  and  comprehensive  seems 
to  me  to  be  essential  for  the  future  of  this 
Republic.  The  false  antithesis  between  edu- 
cation for  the  gifted  and  education  for  all 
American  youth  must  be  resolved.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  then  one  denmnd  for  a 
further  Increase  in  private  independent 
education  will  largely  disappear. 

The  growth  of  free  public  high  schools  In 
this  country  would  Indicate  to  me  that  pub- 
lic (pinion  in  the  United  States  hM  been 
committed  to  a  single,  not  a  dual  system  of 
education.  The  history  of  the  rest  of  this 
centtiry  will  prove  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mitment is  Irrevocable.  The  verdict  will  de- 
pend, I  believe,  in  no  small  measure  on 
whether  the  comprehensive  public  high 
school  can  win  a  wide  support.  In  short, 
can  we  have  both  uniformity  and  diversity 
in  secondary  education?  My  answer  Is  that 
we  can.  The  answer  of  this  audience  of 
school  administrators,  I  feel  sure.  Is  that  we 
must. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICRIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard 
It  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my 
life  that  I  am  able  to  count  as  a  personal 
friend  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  his  indomi- 
table courage  and  his  heroic  struggle 
for  his  Nation's  independence  there  is 
a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  men  who 
won  American  independence  and  found* 
ed  our  own  Republic. 

Another  good  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Willla 
J.  Ballinger,  radio  news  commentator, 
newspaper  writer,  and  former  univer- 
sity professor,  has  described  President 
Rhee's  long  and  continuing  battle  for 


hlc  country  In  an  article  appearing  In 
the  February  4  issue  of  Pathfinder.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks I  include  this  article,  entitled 
"Syngman  Rhee's  50-y«ir  Fight"; 

Will  the  new  Department  of  State  under 
John  Foster  Dulles  get  rtd  of  the  skeleton  in 
the  cobwebbed  cupboard  left  by  the  outgoing 
administration?    That  skeliiton  is  Korea. 

Nearly  60  years  ago— when  a  triumphant 
Japan  had  beaten  Russia  to  Its  knees — Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  sot  himself  up  as  a 
peacemaker.'  There  was  ime  dark  shadow 
to  the  peace  of  Portsmoutli:  Japan  got  con- 
trol of  Korea — a  nation  pr«)Ud  of  its  42  cen- 
turies ot  Independence.  Jspan  took  over  the 
nation — but  not  the  unconquerable  soul  of 
one  great  Korean :  Dr.  Syneman  Rhee. 

More  than  60  years  ago,  a  young  Korean 
had  walked  into  an  American  missionary 
school  in  Seoul.  "I  am  Yx  Seung  Man,"  he 
said,  "and  I  would  like  to  study  here  and 
learn  of  the  Western  World."  Already  a 
Confucian  scholar  and  a  poet,  the  young 
aristocrat  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  Angli- 
cized Into  Syngman  Rhee.  learned  two  things 
at  the  school:  Christianity  and  democracy. 

STAKTB  TO  ntiHT 

Re  put  both  to  Immediate  use.  In  a  land 
ruled  by  an  autocrat,  Rhe<)  founded  a  daily 
newspaper — the  first  In  Korea — ^to  champion 
the  lost  freedoms  of  his  countrymen.  That 
Ivought  him  7  years  In  Jail. 

For  most  of  his  first  year  In  prtson,  Rhee 
was  in  stocks,  his  hands  bound  and  extended 
In  front  of  him  through  tlu  bars  of  his  cell 
where  Jailers  beat  them  almost  into  deform- 
ity with  bamboo  rods.  Nevertheless,  during 
those  years  he  dictated  and  had  smuggled 
out  of  prison  a  book  called  the  Spirit  of  In- 
dependence. Today  that  book  is  a  sec<md 
bible  to  a  majority  of  the  Koreans. 

When  Japan  took  formal  possession  of  Ko- 
rea, in  1904,  Rhee  fled  to  America.  His  work, 
he  realized  then,  his  llfe'it  work,  was  made 
for  him:  Korean  independence  became  his 
.goal. 

Rhee  went  to  school  agiiln.  He  was  then 
39  years  old.  He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree at  George  Washington  University,  his 
master's  at  Harvard,  and  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  at  Princeton.  In  New  Jersey,  he 
was  a  favorite  son  of  Princeton's  then  presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson — «ho  spoke  of  Rhee 
as  the  redeemer  of  Korean  liberty. 

When  Wilson  married,  one  of  the  few  in- 
vitations to  the  ceremony  was  sent  to  Hawaii, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  director  of 
the  Korean  Christian  Institute — a  school 
that  Inculcated  among  free  Koreans  the  two 
principles  of  Rhee's  own  life:  Christianity 
and  democracy. 

BODtKS    ON    CBOSSIS 

Then  came  World  War  I — and  Wilson  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  Rhee  took 
up  his  old  professor's  proralse  of  self-deter- 
mination for  small  nations.  In  March  of 
1919,  Rhee  began  to  urge  t'.is  people  at  home 
to  passive  resistance  against  the  Japanese 
occupiers.  Their  weapozui  were  flags  and 
faith — against  Japanese  machine  guns  and 
broadswords. 

Hundreds  of  Koreans  were  herded  into 
churches  and  the  buildings  then  were  flred; 
scores  were  dismembered  oi'  shot,  their  bodies 
fixed  to* wooden  crosses;  the  Japanese  set  a 
price  of  $300,000  on  the  head  of  Syngman 
Rhee — dead  or  alive.  For  Ills  inspiration  had 
roused  the  Korean  peoplt; — and  the  world. 

A  few  Koreans,  leadero  of  the  fight  at 
home,  escaped  to  Shanghai,  organized  the 
"Provisional  Government  of  Korea"  and 
named  Dr.  Rhee  its  first  I^resident. 

How  to  get  to  Shanghai?  VesseU  bound 
for  China  were  first  searched  in  Japan.  If 
Rhee  were  to  fall  into  Japanese  hands,  he 
would  be  killed.  EventuUly,  an  American 
steamer  out  of  Honolulu,  bound  for  Shang- 
hai, stopped  at  Yokohama  in  Japan  for  the 
customary  search.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the 
hold,  Japanese  ofBclals  saw  several  coffins  of 


Chinese  dead— going  back  to  the  ancestral 
land  for  burial.  None  was  opened.  At 
Shanghai,  the  "dead"  arose — and  accepted 
the  presidency  ot  the  ampabOo  of  Korea. 


The  years  passed.  Korea  was  forgotten. 
But  not  by  an  increasingly  frail  Uttle  man, 
his  hair  turning  ever  whiter,  who  haunted 
the  chancella-les  of  X<ondon.  Paris,  and 
Washington,  pleading  the  cause  of  a  free 
Korea. 

World  War  II  began,  m  America,  Rhee 
begged  to  start  an  active  fight  in  Korea 
against  the  Japanese.  He  was  then  68  years 
old;  on  his  face  were  etched  the  tor  tuxes  and 
privations,  the  exile  and  disappointments, 
the  plottings — all  that  he  had  risked  and 
suffered  for  his  fellow  Koreans.  "Put  me 
aboard  a  submarine,"  he  begged.  "Land 
me  on  Korean  soil;  my  people  will  follow 
me." 

Turned  down  by  top  ofllcials,  Rhee  fought 
on.  At  the  State  Department,  he  was  heard 
with  cool  indifference  by  a  young  man  who 
knew  little  of  the  drab  trials  of  Rhee's  life. 
That  young  man  was  Alger  Hiss. 

World  War  II  thundered  to  a  climax  with 
Rhee's  aim  unfulfilled.  But  Alger  Hiss  was 
becoming  more  Important:  he  accompanied 
ailing  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the 
Yalta  Conference.  That  meeting  is  believed 
to  have  established  the  Russians'  right  to 
occupy  the  northern  half  of  Korea — at  least 
tempOTarily. 

Syngman  Rhee  lost  again  at  San  Francisco 
In  1946.  His  plea  for  admission  of  South 
Kore(\  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
was  never  considered.  Although  it  may 
'have  had  no  direct  connection,  the  fact  is 
that  Alger  Hiss  was  secretary  ge::ieral  of  the 
U.  N.  founding  conference. 

The  Army,  however,  was  behind  Rhee. 
With  American  occupation  of  Korea  south 
of  the  thirty -eighth  parallel,  he  returned  to 
his  own  land  after  42  years  of  exile.  The 
national  assembly  chose  him  overwhelm- 
ingly to  be  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

BITTCB  AXTAOLB 

Rhee's  exile  was  over.  But  his  bitterest 
hours  lay  ahead.  He  struggled  to  mend  a 
war-ravaged  and  divided  land.  And  for  this, 
he  was  attttcked  by  the  very  nations  that 
were  supposed  to  be  behind  him.  American 
and  United  Nations  oflDclals  charged  Rhee 
was  trying  to  set  up  a  personal  dictatorship 
in  Blorea.  The  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
this  accusation  to  the  Koreans.  Dr.  Rhee 
stopped  it — and  r'as  then  accused  of  throt- 
tling free  speech. 

What  had  happened  was  this:  Rhee  de- 
clared martial  law  in  Korea  to  press  the  fight 
against  Communist  guerrillas.  But  this,  his 
detractors  argued,  gave  him  police-state  pow- 
ers. Rhee  had  arrested  12  members  of  the 
assembly,  following  police  Information  of 
their  involvement  in  a  Communist  plot  to 
overthrow  his  government.  Opponents 
charged  Rhee  with  intimidating  the  national 
assembly.  Yet  he  gave  the  assembljrmen  a 
public  trial — and  released  them  when  a  key 
prosecution  witness  disappeared. 

The  most  controversial  issue  was  Rheels 
request  that  the  President  be  elected  by  all 
the  people  Instead  of  Jtist  by  the  national 
assembly — a  basic  change  in  the  Korean 
Constitution  Rhee  had  himself  drafted. 
Some  charged  Rhee  with  trying  to  perpet- 
uate himself  In  oflVce  after  losing  control  of 
the  assembly.  Actually  Rhee  had  tried  to 
bypass  the  assembly  because  he  feared  It  was 
too  open  to  Coouniinist  pressures.  And  all 
seven  of  the  provincial  legislatures  backed 
him. 

But  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  forth- 
right handling  of  the  crisU  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  antl-Rhee  attacks  this  brought 
from  the  U.  N.  and  the  State  Department. 
Whether  by  stupidity  or  malice,  our  State 
Department  had  helped  the  Reds  to  seize 
China,  virtually  encouraged  them  to  attack 
South  Korea:  It  had  helped  feed  Bed  sym- 


pathizers, possibly  even  concealed  Soviet 
agents.  Into  the  United  Nations.  XOiee  was 
breaking  up  Red  plottings — and  the  friends 
of  oommunism  moved  to  get  htm 

A  new  trial  for  Rhee  was  the  $125,000  con- 
tract awarded  Robert  Nathan  by  the  U.  N. 
for  a  Korean  survey.  A  stanch  fighter  for 
free  enterprise  was  to  be  saddled  with  an 
economic  blueprint  by  a  key  figure  In  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action — which  advo- 
cates United  States  recognition  of  the  Chi- 
nese Reds. 

Today  the  vultviree  circle  endlessly  in  the 
skies  of  Korea.  Still  this  wizened  little  man 
with  the  giant's  heart  is  fighting  poverty 
and  mtrigue,  devastation  and  hopelessness  - 
fighting  with  profoimd  faith  in  God  his  life- 
long battle  for  a  \mited  and  democratic 
Korea. 


Emope's  Peoples  Have  H»  Fakk  m 
Armies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  C.  KING 

or  PKNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  KINO  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uiKler  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  last  issue  of  the 
Christian  Century  which  deals  with  our 
policy  in  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be^  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Etntopr's  Pxoplbs  Have  No  Faitb  nr  Axmibs 

As  Amo-ican  policy  in  Europe  has  thus 
gone  crashing  on  tbie  rocks,  the  American 
press  has  put  the  blame  on  France.     The 
French  constitution,  it  Is  said,  is  unwcw'k- 
able.    French  politicians  are  more  concerned 
with  advancing  their  own  careers  than  with 
the  welfare  of  Europe.     The  French  people 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  secure 
and  stable  government.    And  so  on  and  so 
on — hundreds  of  columns  of  bitter  reproach. 
There  is  much  truth  In  what  Is  being  said 
about  the  shortcomings  of  the  French  form 
of  government,  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth  about  the  causes  for  the  collapse  of 
American    policy.      Underneath    the    recent 
cabinet  crisis  in  Paris  was  a  very  general 
rejection  by  the  French  people  of  the  whole 
scheme    for    military    security    which    the 
United  States  had  sponsored.    Frenchmen  of 
all  parties  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
security  offered  them  has  any  reality  while 
it  Involves  the  resurrection  of  German  arms. 
Equally,  a  large  portion  of  the  German  pub- 
lic— we   think   a   majority — dreads   the   re- 
vival of  an  army  caste  and  finds  no  assur- 
ance in  any  European  army  plan   that.  If 
war    came,    Germany   would    not   again    be 
ravaged.     And  the  masses  in  the  other  na- 
tions that  are  supposed  to  form  the  EDC— 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemlxmrg— 
have  no  faith  that  its  proposed  army,  even 
with  the  help  of  NATO  forces,  would  really 
protect  them  If  Stalin  should  strike.    A  Eu- 
ropean policy  which  tries  to  build   armed 
strength  on  the  skepticism  of  the  masses — It 
is   really   something   stronger   than   skepti- 
cism— is  buUding  on  sand.    This  paper  has 
been  saying  for  months  that  there  was  no 
true  security  in  NATO  and  the  EDC,  and 
that  American  policy  in  Exirope  needed  an 
overhauling.     It  needs  to  retrace  Its  steps 
to  the  original  Marshall   plan  and  to  re- 
conceive  its  principles  from  that  pomt  of 
departure.    Perhaps  now  that  the  EDC  army 
scheme  is  being  revealed  for  the  fantasy  It 
always  was.  the  need  for  such  reconsidera- 
Uon  may  be  acknowledged  in  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

ow  aaaaoxna 

IN  TBB  HOUSS  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
CoNGiUBssiONAL  Rbcoso.  I  include  an  arti- 
cle from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
January  22,  1953,  by  Edward  F.  Woods, 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  staff,  entitled 
"Truman  Cheered  by  Hundreds  in  Stop- 
Over  at  Union  Station": 

Tmumam  CtuEMMu  BT  HDWiwpa  IN  8top-Ovxs 

AT    UmoN    Station — ^Hoxtszwivks,    Young 

WoaoDT  With  Babiu  in  Asms  in  Csowd 

That  Sosgxs  Asottns  Hm 

(By  Edward  F.  Woods) 

Harry  8.  Truman,  a  private  citizen  going 
home  to  Independence,  Mo.,  was  cheered  by 
•everal  himdred  St.  Loulsans  diirlng  a  brief 
•tc^wver  at  Union  Station  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

The  former  President  stepped  out  on  the 
rear  platform  of  his  private  car  as  It  was 
backed  Into  the  station,  and  there  was  a 
burst  of  applause  from  a  crowd  massed 
around  track  10.  Not  only  politicians  and 
their  employees  but  a  number  of  hotisewlves 
and  several  yoimg  women  with  babies  in 
their  arms  were  on  hand  to  greet  the  retiring 
Chief  Executive. 

Tttiman.  slmUing  broadly  and  waving  his 
gray  hat  to  the  crowd,  promptly  became  the 
center  of  a  throng  which  svirged  around  the 
car  platform.  Biany  persons  reached  up  to 
•hake  hands  with  him. 

Tm  glad  to  be  home,"  the  termer  Presi- 
dent announced,  speaking  without  benefit  of 
the  loudspeaker,  which  had  served  him  dur- 
ing his  numerous  whistle-stop  talks  from  the 
train  platform.  "It  certainly  Is  a  pleasure  to 
come  back  to  Missouri  for  permanent  resi- 
dence." 

xkauottsal's  "oooo  bpbch* 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's Inaugtiral  address  yesterday,  he  said, 
"It  was  a  good  si>eech." 

Of  Eisenhower's  announced  plan  to  hold 
Impromptu  press  conferences  once  a  week. 
Truman  said,  "It  wiU  be  great  for  the  coim- 
try." 

Asked  about  his  own  immediate  plans,  he 
•aid  he  had  none. 

"I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  rest  In  my 
rocking  cliair,"  he  remarked  with  a  grin.  "I 
brought  some  rocking-chair  oU  so  it  wouldn't 
•queak." 

One  woman  fervently  called  out,  "Thank 
you  for  a  Job  well  done."  Truman  smiled  his 
i^ipreciation.  "I  wish  I  could  sliake  hands 
With  all  of  you."  he  declared. 

Ttuman.  who  said  several  weeks  ago  he 
was  "Intrigued  with  the  Idea"  of  running  few- 
Congress,  was  asked  yesterday  how  he  felt 
about  becoming  a  candidate. 

"It's  time  for  the  younger  men  to  take 
over,"  he  replied.  "I'm  68  years  old.  and 
I've  been  In  public  service  30  years.  I've 
had  about  everything  a  man  could  possibly 
want." 

mS.  TSDICAN  APPIAI8 

Mrs.  Truman  later  stepped  out  on  the  plat- 
form and  stood  at  his  side.  She  carried  a 
bouquet  of  jreUow  flowers.  There  were  cries 
of  "God  bless  you."  and  she  said  simply, 
"Thank  you." 

The  retiring  President  looked  fit  and 
presented  his  usual  neat  figure  in  a  dark 
blue  suit.  There  were  12  policemen  in  uni- 
form and  a  number  of  detectives  on  duty 
to  preserve  order,  but  no  effort  was  made  to 
hold  back  the  crowd  after  tlie  presidential 
car  came  to  a  stop.   FoUtidans  at  the  track- 


aide  were  Joined  by  the  general  public  ad- 
mitted through  the  gates. 

m  RBBiDDmAL  c*a 

IVuman  was  traveling  In  the  presidential 
oar,  the  Ferdinand  Magellan,  lent  him  by 
President  Elsenhower. 

The  car,  detached  from  a  Baltimore  tt  Cttiio 
train  in  the  yards,  w:u  backed  Into  the  sta- 
tion by  a  switch  engine  at  1:07  o'clock.  It 
was  hooked  onto  a  Missouri  Pacific  train 
which  departed  at  3:21  for  the  final  phase 
of  the  trip  from  Washington.  Departure  was 
delayed  39  minutes  by  transfer  of  maU  which 
came  in  on  a  late  train. 

After  spending  some  time  shaking  liands 
with  old  acquaintances  on  the  platform. 
Tnunan  retired  Inside  his  car,  where  he  chat- 
ted with  a  number  of  callers.  Including 
United  States  District  Judge  Roy  W.  Harper. 
United  States  Marshal  Otto  Schoen,  and 
Customs  Collector  V.  A.  Hubbard.  aU  Tru- 
man appointees  here. 

Meanwhile,  scores  of  persons  waited 
patiently  outside  for  another  glimpse  of  the 
former  Chief  Executive.  They  were  rewarded 
as  the  train  got  under  way.  Truman  hurried 
to  the  rear  door,  opened  it  and  waved,  evoking 
a  chonis  of  cheers. 


THOSB   WHO 

Among  the  local  Democratic  politicians 
greeting  the  former  President  were: 

Prosecuting  Attorney  William  Geekle; 
Mark  Eagleton,  attorney  and  candidate  for 
mayor;  Circuit  Attorney  Edward  L.  Dowd  and 
his  brother.  Magistrate  Robert  Dowd; 
Coroner  Patrick  J.  Taylor;  Harry  03rien, 
Democratic  committeeman  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ward;  Sheriff  Martin  L.  Toror;  City  Register 
Oscar  Schaefer;  Magistrates  Daniel  Tam- 
many, Anton  Sestrlc.  and  P.  Donald  Fisher. 

First  Assistant  Circuit  Attorney  Raymond 
A.  Brtmtrager;  Postmaster  Bernard  F.  Dlck- 
mann  and  Mrs.  Dickmann;  James  A.  McAteer. 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for  criminal  causes 
and  a  tavern  operator;  Matt  OTfeiii.  a  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Bricklayers  and 
Democratic  committeeman  from  the  twenty- 
second  ward;  City  Treasurer  John  J.  Dwyer. 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Cen- 
tral Committee;  Director  of  Public  Welfare  J. 
Glennon  McKenna,  also  a  candidate  for 
mayor;  former  Director  of  Public  Welfare 
John  J.  CTOole. 

City  License  Collector  Joseph  M.  Hayden; 
Alderman  Anton  Nlemeyer;  United  States  At- 
torney George  L.  Robertson;  Edward  Goiter- 
man,  administrative  assistant  to  Mayor 
Joseph  M.  IDarst. 

Mayor  Darst  said  Tuesday  he  planned  to 
meet  the  train,  but  remained  at  home  yes- 
terday because  of  his  recent  extended  illness. 

The  retiring  President  left  Washington 
Tuesday  night  in.  to  use  his  own  words,  a 
blaze  of  glory.  A  moving  demonstration  of 
loyalty  of  his  admirers,  which  occiirred  at 
the  Union  Station  in  Washington,  Is  his 
final  recollection  of  that  city  in  which  he 
served  as  Senator,  Vice  President,  and  Pres- 
ident. It  was  this  Union  Station  fareweU 
which  prompted  the  former  President  to  con- 
fide to  friends  after  the. train  pulled  out  that 
he  was  tired  but  very,  very  happy — and  he 
looked  it. 

A  crowd  of  6,000  persons  Jsunmed  the 
Washington  Union  Station  and  hammered 
at  the  gates  for  admittance  to  the  train  shed 
to  tell  Harry,  as  they  caU  him.  good-by. 

It  was  a  noisily  affectionate  crowd  wlileh 
demanded  that  the  former  President  stay 
within  their  view  right  up  to  the  last  second 
before  departing  time. 

The  08-year-old  former  Missouri  farm  boy, 
whose  mother  once  said  he  plowed  the 
Btraightest  furrow  in  Jackson  County, 
beamed  happily  and  obliged. 

The  blare  of  bands  in  the  distance,  sym- 
boUc  ot  the  Joyous  celebrations  being  con- 
ducted at  the  moment  by  the  victorious  Re- 
publicans, were  drowned  out  by  shouts  of 
"We  want  Harry"  at  the  station. 


At  6:25  p.  m.,  B  minutes  before  the  tratn% 
departure,  the  station  crowd  broke  Into  song. 
Harry  Truman  stood  on  the  rear  platform, 
his  neatly  combed  hair  glistening  in  tha 
floodlights. 

The  crowd  chanted  chorus  after  chorus  of 
Auld  T-*"B  Syne  and  the  former  President 
basked  in  the  warmth  of  this  great  coUectiv* 
expression.  Mrs.  Truman,  who  has  been  at 
her  husband's  side  In  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  his  political  career,  stood  beside  him  on 
the  train  platform  to  share,  inconspicuously, 
in  the  tribute.    There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

At  6:80  p.  m.,  as  the  train  pulled  slowly 
away  Into  the  darkness.  Citizen  Truman 
waved  a  farewell  greeting  with  his  left  hand. 
The  volume  of  song  swelled  and  the  crowd 
waved  back.  A  moment  later,  Harry  Tru- 
man was  gone.  The  long  ride  back  to  the 
origin  of  his  greatness  had  begun. 

The  quietly  dramatic  quaUty  of  the  retir- 
ing President's  departure  lent  greater  sub- 
stance to  his  demeanor  throughout  a  day 
devoted  by  his  political  opponents  to  lavish 
celebration  of  a  return  to  power. 

When  he  was  able  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  din  at  the  Washington  station. 
Truman  said  simply  and  sincerely:  "In  aU 
my  career,  and  it  has  been  a  long  one,  X 
have  never  had  anything  like  this  befora. 
It's  the  first  time  I  ever  went  home  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  I  wiU  never  forget  It  If  Z 
live  to  be  a  hxmdred  and  that's  what  Z  npcet 
to  do." 

Truman  arrived  at  the  station  at  6  p.  m. 
Police  formed  a  flying  wedge  to  drive  an 
opening  through  the  densely  packed  crowd 
surrounding  the  rear  platform  of  the  presi- 
dential car.  Indicative  of  the  feeling  thea* 
partisans  had  for  Truman  was  a  command 
from  F.  Joseph  Donohue,  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Make  way  for  the  President,"  Donohue 
shouted  into  a  microphone,  though  Tnmuui 
was  now  just  a  private  citizen. 

UTTLz  psonk's  razBcs 

Zntroducing  Ituman.  Donohu*  said:  "7 
want  to  say  that  this  is  Just  a  smaU  part 
of  the  pec^le  who  felt  that  when  you  said 
you  would  not  run  for  reelection,  little 
people  all  over  the  world  had  lost  their 
greatest  friend." 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  Stat*  tindsr 
Truman  but  J\jst  another  private  dtlaen 
under  Elsenhower,  made  the  pUgrtmage  to 
the  station  but  found  out  quickly  how  in- 
stantaneous the  transposition  from  influen- 
tial public  ofllclal  to  Just  anoihsr  man  In 
the  street  can  take  place. 

Station  attendants  firmly  barred  his  way 
when  he  tried  to  get  into  the  train  sheds  to 
see  Truman. 

Asked  by  the  Poet-Dispatch  how  he  flnaUy 
made  it,  Acheson  replied  with  urbanity:  "A 
porter  out  there  used  his  influence  and 
got  me  in."  He  said  he  was  determined 
to  be  present  when  the  farmer  President 
left  becaiise  "I  came  down  here  to  see  the 
greatest  guy  in  the  world." 

Acheson  was  clieered  enthusiastically 
when  he  boarded  the  private  car  for  a  final 
handshake  with  Truman. 

The  first  stop  on  the  retxim  trip  after 
leaving  Washington  was  SUver  eH;>ring,  Md., 
and  there  was  tongue-ln-the-cheek  specu- 
lation that  Trxmian  through  sheer  force  of 
habit  would  dart  to  tlie  rear  platform  of 
his  car  and  start  making  a  campaign  speech 
for  the  Democrats. 

He  did  not  do  that,  of  course,  but  he  re- 
warded several  hundred  persons  at  the  sta- 
tion platform  with  friendly  waves.  At 
Martlnsburg,  W.  Va..  the  second  stop.  h\m- 
dreds  more  were  on  hand  at  the  station,  but 
Truman's  car  was  far  away  from  the  station 
platform  and  by  the  time  the  crowd  reached 
the  rear  of  the  train  It  was  moving  out. 
Nevertheless,  Truman  was  back  there  to  wave 
goodby.    He  was  warmly  cheered. 

He  and  Mrs.  Truman  dinM  alona  in  thair 
car  and  retired. 


Truman's  presence  on  the  train  was  a  topic 
et  avid  conversation  in  the  dining  and  club 
ears,  but  he  failed  to  show  himself  during 
the  evening.  AlKWt  a  down  reporters  mak- 
ing the  trip  home  with  him  lent  the  only 
semblance  of  a  link  between  TTuman's  for- 
mer high  position  and  his  prasent  status  •• 
a  private  citizen. 

He  was  dropped  by  his  Secret  Service 
guards  the  moment  the  train  left  the  Wash- 
ington station,  which  was  no  great  disap- 
pointment to  him. 

He  has  always  been  a  little  nettled  by  tha 
diligent  surveillance  of  those  good  men  and 
recently  made  it  dear  that  he  thought  ha 
could  take  care  of  himself. 

His  most  pointed  pronoimoement  on  thia 
subject  was  that  if  anyone  ever  pulled  a 
pistol  on  him.  he  wo\ild  take  the  weapon 
and  shove  it  down  his  adversary's  throat. 

rar  Traman.  the  farewoll  demonstration 
at  Washington  Union  Station  was  the  sec- 
ond such  rewarding  ezpeiicnoe  which  hs  had 
during  the  day. 

It  was  after  the  presidency  passed  from 
Truman  to  Elsenhower  at  tlie  Capitol  that  he 
set  out  for  the  home  of  Dean  Acheson  in 
Georgetown,  and  it  was  at  Acheson's  home 
that  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  persons 
gathered  for  one  of  the  most  \musual  trib- 
utes ever  accorded  an  outgoing  President. 

Few  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons on  Washington's  sidewalks  to  view  the 
Inaugvval  parade  were  even  aware  that  Ttu- 
man  was  being  whisked  lUong  the  streets. 
But  at  Acheson's  home  it  was  different  and 
the  President  obviously  was  touched.  His 
departure  from  the  Capitol  had  gone  almost 
unnoticed. 

The  Georgetown  demonstration  was  the 
sort  of  tiling  that  could  have  happened  in 
Independence,  Mo.  The  turnout  was  (me 
of  Acheson's  neighbors  attd  their  servants, 
housewives  and  their  children,  and  they  were 
rich  and  poor  and  white  and  black. 

Cabinet  members  were  on  liand,  as  were 
former  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Alben  Bark- 
ley.  It  was  Truman's  apiiearance.  though, 
wiiich  touched  off  the  cliant:  "We  want  Tru- 
man." He  entered  Aclieson's  home  for  a 
mtxnent  and  then  came  out  again. 

As  he  did  later  at  the  UtJon  Station,  Tru- 
man appeared  to  be  a  little  mystified  at  the 
fervor  of  his  admirers  in  Georgetown.  When 
the  crowd  quieted  down,  tie  said  with  great 
feeling : 

"I  appreciate  this  more  than  any  demon- 
stration I  have  ever  liad  in  all  my  years  as 
President,  Vice  President,  snd  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

"It  Is  the  greatest  tribute  that  any  man 
can  have.  I  am  Just  Mr.  1t\mian,  a  jMrivate 
citizen  from  Missouri." 

When  Trvunan  turned  to  reenter  the  Ache- 
son home,  the  crowd  did  n<}t  want  to  let  tiim 
go  and  there  were  shouU  ot  "Mo,  no,  oo." 

ovation  rem  uamxlmt 

The  former  "Veep"  put  in  an  appearance 
about  this  time  and  he  received  a  great 
ovation.  The  bluff,  hearty,  and  aging  Ken- 
tuckian  said:  "I  am  only  Mr.  Barkiey  now 
but  I  liope  I  WiU  always  be  Dear  Alben  to 
you." 

Even  Acheson,  who  Is  not  known  as  a  great 
crowd  pleaser,  was  caught  up  in  the  conta- 
gion of  the  farewell  gathering  for  TTuman. 

"Dear  friends  and  neighbors,"  he  told  his 
listeners.  "I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  this  wonderful  welcome — for 
taking  your  time  to  greet  \u  old  has-beens." 

Then  Truman,  Barkiey,  and  Acheson  went 
back  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door. 

Truman  carried  no  great  problems  of  state 
home  with  him  as  he  has  done  so  many  times 
prevloxisly  when  his  plush  private  car  has 
rolled  across  the  coimtry.  He  finished  the 
last  of  his  olOclal  correspondence  Tuesday 
Just  ahead  of  Elsenhower's  oath-taldng 
deadline. 

Characteristically,  his  last  ofllclal  act  was 
a   stout   defense    oi   Government   workers 


•gainst  what  ha  called  rceklaaa  attacks  by 
crlUcs. 

After  the  visit  to  Acheson's  home,  he  took 
a  nap  while  the  inaugural  bands  played  on. 
Be  took  it  at  the  home  of  Matthew  J.  Con- 
nelly, who  served  as  his  ai^iraintaunts  secre- 
tary. 

With  this  very  Important  function  out  of 
the  vray,  he  bundled  his  personal  secretary. 
Miss  Rose  Conway,  and  his  pnn  secretary. 
Roger  Tubby,  into  an  automobile  and  beaded 
for  Union  Station  to  begin  the  long  ride 
home. 

Miss  Truman,  who  has  an  apartment  in 
Mew  York,  left  the  train  before  it  departed. 

OUT  BASLT   AT  CINCtNNATX 

At  Cincinnati  yesterday  morning,  TTuman. 
refreshed  by  a  night's  sleep,  was  out  on  the 
station  platform  almost  before  the  train 
came  to  a  stop  at  7: 15  a.  m.  He  was  in  good 
spirits  and  chatted  freely  when  strolling  to 
the  station  to  buy  a  paper.  In  the  station 
Catherine  Gibbons,  newsstand  clerk,  looked 
up  in  surprise  as  Tmman  approached.  "Good 
heavens,"  she  gasped,  "there's  the  President. 
I've  got  to  wait  on  liim."  Truman  grinned 
broadly,  purchased  two  newspapers  and  made 
his  way  to  the  train.  A  few  persons  in  the 
station  called  out,  "Hi,  Harry."  He  conceded 
it  was  going  to  take  a  little  time  for  him  to 
get  adjusted  to  civilian  life.  To  his  former 
press  secretary.  Tubby,  he  expressed  some 
surprise  that  he  still  was  being  considered 
important  news.  He  added  that  he  really 
felt  no  different  today  as  a  former  President 
than  be  felt  yesterday  as  President. 

He  was  reminded  that  he  had  said  re- 
cently at  a  press  conference  in  Washington 
that  he  would  be  able  to  tell  his  plans  for 
the  future  the  day  after  he  left  the  White 
House.  But  yesterday  he  appeared  still  to  be 
in  a  quandary.  "I  Just  don't  Icnow  what  I 
will  do,"  Triunan  said.  "I  will  tell  you  Just 
as  soon  as  I  know."  . 

He  was  asked  if  he  |^  any  notion  of  head- 
ing a  university  and  ne  Vi^Ued  soberly  that 
he  did  not.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any 
degrees  except  honorary  ones  and  that  he 
thought  anyone  who  beads  a  university 
should  earn  the  right  to  do  so. 

quip  KTsnracs  aapuaraas 

At  North  Vernon,  Ind.,  the  former  Presi- 
dent mystified  reporters  with  a  Truman  quip. 

Being  Interviewed  for  a  television  newsreel 
program  on  the  platform  of  the  train,  Tru- 
man was  asked  with  what  kind  of  a  celebra- 
tion his 'neighbors  at  Independence  would 
honor  him  on  his  return. 

The  President  said  he  didn't  know  what 
they  had  In  mind  and  added:  "They'll  prob- 
ably put  the  big  pot  Inside  the  little  pot  and 
break  them  both." 

Ernest  Vaccaro,  White  House  correspond- 
ent for  the  Associated -Press,  sent  a  note  back 
to  Truman  after  the  train  moved  out,  asking 
him  to  explain. 

Presently  Vaccaro's  request  was  returned. 
Scrawled  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the 
former  President's  handwriting  was  his  exact 
reference  to  the  pots.  He  did  not  explain 
What  would  pirompt  anyone  to  try  to  get  a 
big  pot  inside  a  little  one. 


Resolation  ob  Max  Leraer,  Margaret 
Bonrke-Wliite,  and  Paul  Eng le  bj 
American  LcgioB  Post 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  xixiN  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  swne 
time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 


about  the  spread  of  communism  in  our 
educational  Institutions,  but,  like  the  talk 
about  the  weatlier,  ao  one  seems  to  do 
ansrthlng  about  it. 

A  short  while  ago,  American  Legion 
Post,  No.  16,  of  Himtington.  W.  Va., 
adopted  a  resolution,  and.  in  order  that 
others  may  see  the  action  taken  by  this 
group  of  patriots,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  the  following 
resolution: 

Rs:  Max  Lonxb,  MAtCAarr  Bouskb-Whrb, 
Paul  Bngi.z 

Whereas  an  American  boy  has  Just  been 
killed  in  Korea  by  our  enemies,  the  criminal 
Commimlsts;  and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  said,  "Testimony  on  front 
organizations  showed  that  they  were  actvial- 
ly  used  by  the  Communist  Party  to  carry  on 
its  activities  pending  the  time  when  tlie 
Communists  l>elieve  they  can  seize  power 
tlirough  revolution";  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  American  Legion 
Post  16,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  that  any  citizen 
who  has  aided  a  Communist  front  in  any 
way  has  hurt  his  own  country  and  made  a 
mockery  of  the  white  crosses  tiiat  mark  the 
distant  graves  where  murdered  American 
victims  of  the  Communists  lie;  and 

Whereas  records  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  include  the  names 
of  Max  Lerner,  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte,  and 
Paul  Bngle  among  those  cited  as  aiding  or 
suppxsrting  cited  subversive  fronts;  and 

Whereas  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  Tork  Journal-American  on  September 
9,  1051,  it  was  stated  that  one  Margaret 
Bourke-Whlte  vras  quoted  as  saying  that  she 
made  photograptis  for  Earl  Browder  and 
James  Ford,  Communist  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively;   and 

Whereas  programs  issued  by.the  Marshall 
College  Community  Forum,  r^xtrted  to  be 
conducted  under  the  a\ispices  of  Marshall 
College,  list  forthcoming  appearances  by  Max 
Lerner,  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte,  and  PaiU 
Engle,  who  may  be  the  same  persons  named 
atwve;  and 

Whereas  Marshall  College  received  support 
from  ttie  taxpayers  of  this  State,  including 
families  of  victims  of  Communist  aggression, 
and  for  that  reason  should  exercise  a  vast  in- 
fiuence  to  bring  about  realization  of  the 
great  Legion  ideals  of  service  to  God  and 
Country;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  further  sense  of  this  post 
that  in  these  desperate  and  dangerous  times, 
when  any  of  us  may  be  dead  or  a  slave  in 
Siberia  sooner  than  we  think,  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Himtington  would  be  iiicUned  to 
resent  any  movement  to  see  patronage  or 
support  for  any  person  whose  record  shows 
that  he  had  aided  cited  Communist  fronts: 
Now,  therefore,  b<>  it. 

Resolved  by  Huntington  American  Legion 
Post,  No.  16.  That  ofllclals  of  MarshaU  College 
and  the  Marshall  College  Community  Forum 
Committee  be  strongly  urged  to  carefully 
investigate  the  background  of  all  persons 
sponsored  on  the  program,  and  If  it  develops 
ttiat  any  person  slated  to  appear  Is  found  to 
have  supported  a  cited  subversive  organiza- 
tion in  any  way,  the  commltte  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  supplanting  that 
person  with  an  undoubted  patriot  who  has 
an  unblemished  record  for  pro-Americanism; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
BiH«ad  on  the  records  of  this  Post  and  addi- 
tional copies  be  sent  to  the  president  of 
Marshall  College,  the  chairman  of  the  Mar- 
shaU College  Community  Forum  Committee. 
and  to  all  newspapers  published  in  Hxmting- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

I  called  on.  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  whatever  in- 
formation they  had  on  Max  Lerner. 
Margaret  Bourke-Whlte.  and  Paul  En- 
gle.   So  that  the  members  of  American 
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Lagloift  Post  No.  16  of  HunUogton. 
W.  Vft.,  may  knov  of  the  left-wing  ae- 
ttvlttcs  of  thoM  inilted  to  speak,  under 
the  auspices  of  Marshall  College,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  KMOoma  at  this  point  the 
information  furnished  me  bj  the  House 
Ooounittee  on  Un-American  Acttvtties: 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  the  Oommlttee  on  Un- American  Activities 
reveal  the  following  Information  concerning 
ICax  Lemer: 

Oa  June  2.  IMO.  the  Dally  Worker  (p.  3) , 
vsported  that  Max  Lemer,  Identified  as  «ai- 
umnlst  for  the  New  York  Poet,  had  asserted 
that  the  trial  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Oosnmunlat  Party  "has  no  business  being  In 
court.  I  dont  see  bow  anyone  with  a  rudl- 
znentary  knowledge  of  the  history  c^  Ckun- 
munlst  movements  can  doubt  the  b«islc 
Tightness  of  William  Z.  Foster's  plea.  In  his 
long  manifesto,  that  violence  cannot  be 
pinned  on  the  American  Communists  and 
that  under  American  conditions  the  attempt 
to  use  It  would  be  fantastic." 

A  statement  of  450  leading  figures  m 
America,  urging  the  President  and  Congress 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Oommunlst  Party  of  the  United  States,  was 
published  In  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
on  March  5,  1941  (p.  2.  column  4):  the 
statement  called  attention  (to)  a  matter 
ot  vital  significance  to  the  future  of  our 
IVatlon.  It  Is  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment toward  the  Comnnmlst  Party  and 
urged  an  Members  of  Congress  to  oppose 
any  legislation,  direct  or  indirect,  that  would 
take  away  from  Communists  thoee  consti- 
tutional guarantees  which  must  be  kept 
open  for  all  If  In  the  future  they  are  to  be 
available  for  any.  BCaz  Lemer,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  one  of  thoee  who  signed  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Lemer  was  named  In  the  Dally  Worker 
of  Jtme  17,  1937  (p.  2),  as  having  signed  a 
statement,  demanding  pardon  for  Oerman 
Communists;  on  July  23,  1940  (p.  1),  the 
Dally  Worker  reported  In  an  article  date- 
llned  Washington,  D.  C.  July  22,  that  "a 
strongly  worded  protest  against  the  Nation- 
wide attack  on  the  right  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  use  the  ballot  was  made  here  yes- 
terday by  65  leading  educators,  writers, 
churchmen.  lawyers,  trade  unionists,  and 
civic  leaders.  The  05  liberals  demanded  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  Jackson  take  Immediate  action  to 
safeguard  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
Communists."  The  open  letter  was  made 
public  by  the  national  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tioaal  Emergency  Conference  for  Democratic 
Rights,  and  was  signed  by  Max  Lemer,  iden- 
tified with  the  Nation. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, established  in  1937,  issued  a  stated 
ment  on  the  international.'  situation  which 
i^peared  In  New  Masses  on  March  15.  1938 
(p.  19).  together  with  a  list  of  persons  who 
signed  the  statement.  lncl\iding  the  name  of 
Max  Lemer. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy was  established  in  the  United  States 
In  1937  as  successor  to  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  in  an  effort  to  cre- 
ate public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
policy  adopted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  was  designed  to  conceal  Com- 
munist control.  In  accordance  with  the  new 
tactics  of  the  Communist  InternationaL 
(Prom  a  citation  by  Attorney  General  Fran- 
cis Blddle  which  was  printed  in  the  Congrxs- 
aioMAL  Rscoao,  vol.  88,  pt.  6.  pp.  7442  and 
744S.)  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  cited 
the  American  League  for  *  *  *  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (letters  to  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  released  to  the  press  June  1  and 
September  21,  ^8);  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-Amerlcalr Activities  cited  the  league 
as  "the  largest  of  tke  Cwnmunlst  front  move- 
ments In  the  United  States  •  •  •  (and) 
nothing  more  nor  Isss  than  a  bold  advocate 


ot  trMuan"  (reports  ot  January  g,  1939,  and 
March  29,  1944;  also  cited  in  reports  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1940;  January  S.  1941;  June  25.  1942; 
and  January  2,  1943 ) . 

Mr.  Lemer  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
American  Congress  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Janu- 
ary 8  to  8.  1939  (Call),  and  at  which  time 
th*  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy was  formed.  The  American  Con- 
gress was  cited  as  *^  Commiinlst  front  ad- 
vocating collective  seciulty  against  the 
Fascist  aggressors  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
Stalln-mtler  pact"  (Special  Oommlttee  on 
Un-Amertcan  ActlTlUes  In  Rept.  No.  1311,  ot 
March  29,  1944). 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom  is  "one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States"  (rei>orts  of  the  Special  Committee 
dated  June  25,  1942,  and  March  29,  1944) ;  It 
was  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
Attorney  General  Clark  (press  release  of  June 
1  and  September  21,  1948).  Max  Lemer  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  fourth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  organization,  held  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  March  2-3,  1940.  as  shown  on  a 
letterhead  of  that  conference;  a  letterhead  of 
the  group,  dated  September  11,  1941,  named 
him  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  American 
committee;  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  organ- 
ization's national  Americans  All  Week  which 
was  celebrated  October  21-28,  1941  (undated 
letterhead  announcing  Americtms  All  Week) ; 
he  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  United  Nations  In 
America  dinner,  arranged  by  the  organization 
in  New  York  City.  April  17,  1943  (from  the 
Invitation  to  dinner). 

Prof.  Max  Lerner,  of  Williams  College,  was 
named  in  the  Student  Almanac,  ofBcial  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Student  Union,  as  a 
speaker  at  the  fourth  national  convention  of 
that  organization.  (The  Student  Almanac 
for  1939,  p.  32.)  The  American  Student 
Union  was  cited  as  a  Commiinlst -front 
organization  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  (reports  of  January 
3, 1940;  June  25,  1942;  and  March  29,  1944) . 

A  letterhead  of  the  Conference  on  Pan 
American  Democracy,  dated  November  18. 
1938,  lists  Max  Lemer  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  that  organization,  known  also  as  the 
Council  for  Pan-American  Democracy  and 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Special 
Committee  (reports  <rf  June  25,  1942.  and 
March  29,  1944).  It  was  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  Attorney  General  Clark 
(press  releases  of  June  1  and  September  21, 
1948). 

Max  Lerner  was  a  committee  member  of  the 
Medical  Bureau,  American  Friends  of  Spanish 
Democracy,  as  shown  on  a  letterhead  of  that 
organization  dated  November  18,  1936;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy,  as 
shown  In  New  Masses  for  January  5,  1937  (p. 
31 ) ,  and  a  letterhead  of  the  group  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1938;  he  was  identified  in  a  booklet 
entiUed  "These  Americans  Say:  •  •  •."ass 
representative  individual  who  advocated  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo  against  Loyalist 
Spain;  the  booklet  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  coordinating  committee  to  lift 
the  (Spanish)   embargo. 

American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy 
and  the  Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
(planish)  Embargo  were  cited  as  among  a 
number  of  so-called  relief  groups  set  up  by 
the  Communist  Party  when  it  was  campaign- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Loyalist 
cause  in  1937  and  1938  (Rept.  1311  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, dated  March  29,  1944). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  April  6,  1937  (p.  9). 
reported  that  Max  Lemer  was  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Frontier  Films,  an  or- 
ganization cited  as  a  Commimist  front  by 
the  special  committee  in  its  report  of  March 
29,  1944.  He  was  among  those  who  signed  a 
petition  In  support  of  Simon.  W.  Oerson,  a 
Communist,  according  to  the  petition  and 
list  of  persons  who  signed  it.  which  was  re- 
leased by  the  League  of  American  Writers  as 


It  appeared  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  March  10, 
19S8  (p.  1).  lUe  League  of  American  Writ- 
ers  was  dted  as  a  Communist  front  In  three 
nports  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (January  3,  1940;  June 
25,  1942;  and  March  29.  1944).  Attorney 
Oenaral  Blddle  stated  that  the  league  was 
foimded  vmder  Commimist  ausploes  In  193f 
and  la  1939  openly  began  "to  follow  the  Com- 
munist Party  llns  as  dictated  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union."  ( CoNoaBssioNAi, 
Rxcoao.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  pp.  7446  and  7447.) 
Attorney  General  Clark  cited  the  organiza- 
tion as  subversive  and  Communist  (press 
releases  ot  June  1  and  September  21. 1948) . 

A  leaflet  attached  to  a  letterhead  of  the 
American  Oommlttee  for  Democracy  and  In- 
tellectual fteedom,  dated  January  17.  1940^ 
contains  the  name  of  Max  Lemer.  Identified 
as  professor.  Williams  College,  In  a  list  at 
individuals  who  signed  a  petition  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  American  Oommlttee  for 
Democracy  and  InteUectual  Freedom  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  de« 
fended  Communist  teachers  (reports  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
Ues,  dated  Jime  25.  1942.  and  March  29,  1944). 

Two  Communist-front  enterprises,  cited  as 
such  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer« 
lean  Activities  (report  of  March  29,  1944). 
were  the  Golden  Book  of  American  l^lend- 
ship  With  the  Soviet  Union  (reprinted  In 
Soviet  Russia  Today  for  November  1937.  p. 
79) ,  and  the  open  letter  for  cloeer  coopera* 
tlon  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  print- 
ed In  Soviet  Russia  Today  for  September 
1939  (pp.  24-26);  in  both  Instances,  Max 
Lemer  was  named  as  having  signed. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcaa 
Activities  cited  both  the  Non-Partlsan  Com- 
mlttee  for  the  Reelection  of  Congressman 
Vlto  Marcantonlo  and  the  Prestes  Defense 
Oommlttee  as  Oommunist-front  organiza- 
tions; the  latter  group  was  further  described 
as  "defending  Lulz  Carlos  Prestes,  leading 
Brazilian  Communist  and  former  member  of 
the  executive  oommlttee  of  the  Oommunlst 
Intematlonal"  (Rept.  1311  of  March  29, 
1944) ;  Max  Lerner  signed  a  cable  which  was 
sent  by  the  Prestes  Defense  Committee,  as 
shown  In  the  Daily  Worker  of  February  IS, 
1937  (p.  2);  he  was  a  member  of  the  Non- 
partisan Committee  for  the  Reelection  of 
Congressman  Vlto  Marcantonlo,  as  disclosed 
by  an  official  letterhead  of  the  group  dated 
October  3.  1936. 

The  National  Emergency  Conference  for 
Democratic  Rights  was  another  of  the  Com- 
munist fronts  cited  In  Report  1311  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. Professor  Lemer  was  listed  as  a  menx- 
ber  of  the  board  of  sponsors.  National  Emer- 
gency Conference  for  Democratic  Rights,  se- 
cording  to  a  press  release  of  February  23, 
1940.  He  was  named  by  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  May  13,  1940  (pp.  I,  6),  as  having  signed 
an  open  letter  of  the  organization. 

The  pamphlet.  The  People  vs.  H.  C.  L.,  pub- 
lished by  the  Consumers  National  Federa- 
tion, December  11-12,  1937  (p.  3).  reveals 
that  Max  Lerner  was  a  sponsor  of  that  or- 
ganization; on  March  29,  1944,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
ported that  "the  Consiimers  NaUonal  Fed- 
eration was  a  Commiuilst  Party  front  which 
Included  a  large  number  of  party  members 
and  fellow  travelers  as  its  sponsors." 

Mr.  Lemer  signed  an  open  letter  to  New 
Masses,  concerning  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Leon  Trotsky,  according 
to  the  Febriiary  16,  1937,  issue  of  New  Mnnsts 
(p.  2);  his  photograph  appeared  In  connee- 
tlon  with  his  contribution  to  the  July  13, 
1943,  issue  of  New  Masses  (pp.  3.  9).  Attar- 
ney  General  Blddle  dted  New  MnnocB  as  s 
"Communist  periodical."  (CowoaasioMax. 
RzcoxD.  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7448.)  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
New  Masses  as  a  "nationally  circulated 
weekly  Journal  of  the  CcHnmunlst  Party  •  •  • 
whose  ownership  was  vested  in  the  American 


Fund  for  Public  Service."  (See  Rept.  ISll  of 
March  29,  1944.  pp.  48,  75.) 

Soviet  Russia  Today  for  March  1937  (pp. 
14-16),  and  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  9, 
1937  (p.  2),  both  named  Max  Lerner  as  hav- 
ing signed  an  open  letter  to  American  lib- 
erals, dted  as  a  Communist-front  enterprise 
by  the  l^;)eclal  Committee  In  Its  report  of 
June  25,  1942. 

Mr.  Lemer  was  a  member  of  the  sponsors 
committee  of  the  United  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Workers  of  America,  Local  16,  for  the 
Fifth  Annual  Stenographers'  Ball,  as  shown 
on  a  letterhead  of  that  organization  dated 
February  1.  1940;  the  Dally  Worker  of  March 
9,  1938  (p.  5),  named  Max  Lemer  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  conference  of  the  Book  and  Maga- 
zine Guild.  Local  18,  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  United  Ofllce  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America  as  "strongly 
entrenched"  with  "Communist  leadership" 
(reports  of  January  8,  1940,  and  March  29. 
1944). 

Maboasst  BoxTaxB-WRrrs 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  oonunlttee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  individual  named 
above: 

The  pamphlet,  Toungvllle,  U.  S.  A.  (p.  62) , 
named  her  aa  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  American  Touth 
Congress,  cited  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  one  of  the 
principal  fronts  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  "prominently  Identifled  with  the  White 
Bouse  picket  line  •  •  •  under  the  im- 
mediate auspices  of  the  American  Peace 
Mobilization"  (report  of  J\me  25.  1942;  also 
cited  In  reports  of  January  3,  1939;  January 
S.  1941;  and  March  29.  1944);  it  was  dted  by 
Attorney  General  Blddle  as  having  "origi- 
nated in  1934  •  •  •  (and)  has  been  con- 
trolled by  Communists  and  manipulated  by 
them  to  influence  the  thought  of  American 
youth"  (CoNoazasioNAL  Rscoao,  vol.  88,  pt.  6, 
p.  7443;  also  cited  in  re  Harry  Bridges,  May 
38,  1942,  p.  10).  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  American  Touth  Congress  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (press  releases  of  December 
4.  1947,  and  September  21.  1948). 

Margaret  Bourke-Whlte  was  one  of  the 
representative  individuals  who  advocated 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  against  Loyalist 
Spain,  as  shown  in  the  booklet.  These 
Americans  Say:  •  •  •  (p.  10),  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee to  Lift  the  (Spanish)  Embargo.  This 
organization  was  cited  as  one  of  a  numl>er 
of  front  organizations,  set  up  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  by  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  and  through  which  the 
party  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  agitation. 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, report,  March  29,  1944,  pp.  137  and  138.) 
New  Masses  for  March  16,  1937  (p.  26) 
named  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  a  dinner  arranged  by  the 
American  Artists  and  Writers  Committee  of 
the  Medical  Bureau,  American  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy.  Dxulng  1937  and  1938, 
the  Communist  Party  campcdgned  for  sup- 
port ot  the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause,  setting 
up  so-called  relief  groups  such  as  American 
Friends.  (Special  committee  in  Rept.  1181 
of  March  29,  1944.) 

The  Dally  Worker  of  January  30,  1939 
(p.  2) .  named  Margaret  Bourke-White  as  one 
of  thoee  who  signed  an  appeal  made  by  the 
Medical  Bvu-eau  and  North  American  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  which 
organization  was  among  thoee  cited  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties in  Report  1811  (see  last  paragraph 
above). 

A  letterhead  of  the  League  of  Women  Shop- 
pers, dated  October  7.  1935,  carries  the  name 
of  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte  in  its  list  of  spon- 
sors; she  was  also  a  sponsor  of  the  New  York 


Lesgue  of  Women  Shoppers  (aflUlated  with 
the  League  of  Women  Shoppers),  as  shown 
cm  a  letterhead  of  that  group  dated  January 

25.  1940.  The  League  of  Women  Shoppers 
was  "an  organization  which  this  committee 
found  to  be  a  Communlst-oontrolled  front  by 
indisputable  documentary  evidence  obtained 
from  the  flies  of  the  Conununist  Party  in 
Philadelphia."  The  original  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  league  was  Helert  Kay,  a  Com- 
mimist Party  member  (special  committee  in 
Rept.  1311  of  March  29,  1944). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  Febmary  14,  1936 
(p.  5)  revealed  that  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte 
was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
John  Reed  Club  school.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  STn-Amerlcan  Activities  reported 
that  the  John  Reed  Clubs  of  the  United 
States  were  named  after  the  founder  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  (Rept.  1811  of 
March  29,  1944). 

A  leaflet  entitled  "Photo  League  School" 
(fall  term,  1941)  shows  Margaret  BoxU-ke- 
Whlte  as  a  member  of  the  school's  advisory 
board.  The  photo  league  is  a  "subversive. 
Communist  organization  In  New  Tork  City." 
(Attorney  General  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  to  the  press  Decem- 
ber 4,  1947,  and  September  21,  1948.) 

Margaret  Bourke-White  contributed  to  the 
following  Issues  of  Soviet  Russia  Today: 
June  1939  (p.  35);  March  1942  (p.  9);  and 
December  1947  (p.  27).  Soviet  Russia  Today 
was  cited  by  the  Special  Conunittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  Conmiunist-front 
publicalton  (Report  1311  of  March  29,  1944); 
it  was  also  cited  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  a  report  dated  April 

26.  1950. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  Febmary  6.  1932 
(p.  2),  reported  that  Margaret  Bourke-White 
gave  a  benefit  exhibition  for  the  Workers 
School  and  Daily  Worker.  The  Workers 
School  was  cited  as  an  official  Communist 
Party  school  in  Report  1311  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dated 
March  29,  1944;  the  Dally  Worker  has  been 
cited  as  the  chief  journalistic  mouthpiece  of 
the  Communist  Party  •  •  •  founded  in 
response  to  direct  instructions  from  the 
Communist  International  in  Moscow.  •  •  • 
The  first  issue  of  the  Daily  Worker  appeared 
on  January  13,  1994.  •  •  •  No  other 
paper  or  publication  of  any  kind  in  ail 
American  history  has  ever  been  loaded  with 
such  a  voliune  of  subversive,  seditious,  and 
treasonable  utterance  as  has  this  organ  of 
the  American  Communists  (ibid.,  pp.  69  and 
60;  also  cited  in  the  special  committee's  re- 
ports of  January  3,  1939,  p.  80;  January  3, 
1940.  p.  7;  Jantuu-y  3.  1941,  p.  14;  and  June 
25,  1942.  p.  4). 

Margaret  Bourke-Whlte,  photographer,  was 
the  author  of  Shooting  the  Russian  War, 
which  was  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Worker 
(Sunday  edition  of  the  Dally  Worker)  for 
July  5.  1942  (p.  6);  her  photograph  appeared 
in  this  source.  Halfway  to  Freedom  by  Mar- 
garet Boiu'ke-White  was  favorably  reviewed 
in  the  Daily  People's  World  (organ  of  the 
Communist  Party  on  the  west  coast),  for 
June  17,  1949  (p.  6). 

PAxn.  Bnoue 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  reveal  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  individual  named 
above: 

A  pamphlet  concerning  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  prepared  and  re- 
leased by  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties,  January  1943.  listed 
Paul  Engle,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  as  a 
signer  of  the  message.  The  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Liberties  has  been 
cited  as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar 
system  of  organizations,  ostensibly  having 
no  connection  with  the  Commvmlst  Party, 
by  which  Conununlsts  attempt  to  create 
sympathizers  and  supporters  of  their  pro- 


gram" (United  States  Attorney  General. 
CoMOKZSSiONAL  RzcoxD,  vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7446); 
and  in  press  releases  of  December  4.  1947, 
and  September  21.  1948,  the  Attorney 
General  cited  it  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist. The  Spedal  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  organiza- 
tion as  "one  of  the  viciously  subversive  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party"  (re- 
ports of  March  29,  1944;  June  25.  1942;  and 
January  2,  1943).  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  a  report  of  September 
2,  1947,  dted  the  organization  as  having 
been  "spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
defending  civil  liberties  in  general  but  actu- 
ally Intended  to  protect  Commxinlst  sub- 
version from  any  penalties  under  the  la#" 
(p.  3  of  Rept.  1115).  * 

The  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Ameri^&n 
Writers  (p.  6)  named  Mr.  Engle  as  a  menlber 
of  the  league,  cited  as  having  openly  followed 
the  Conununist  Party  line  (United  States 
Attorney  General,  Cokgrkssional  Rxcoko, 
vol.  88,  pt.  6.  p.  7445);  It  was  cited  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  (United  States  At- 
torney General,  press  releases  of  June  1  and 
September  21. 1948) ;  and  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee as  a  C<xnmuni8t  front  (reports  ot 
January  3,  1940.  and  June  25.  1942) . 


Mrs.  Roberta  Falbriflit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ASXAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  know  personally  our  former  colleague, 
J.  W.  PuLBRiGHT,  who  is  DOW  Serving  his 
Eecond  term  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Arkansas.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Roberta  Pulbright,  died  a  few  days  ago 
at  her  home  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  after 
a  lifetime  of  fruitful  living.  She  was  my 
friend.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  her 
devoted  son.  Senator  Pulbright,  and  to 
her  other  fine  children  and  all  their 
families. 

The  following  tribute  by  Pred  Starr 
from  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  of 
January  15,  1953,  is  beautiful  and  says 
what  is  in  my  heart  and  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  northwest  Arkansas: 
(By  .Fred  Starr) 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  her 
really  still.  She.  whose  life  had  been  marked 
with  so  much  activity,  lay  among  an  ocean 
of  flowers,  her  proud  head  nestled  on  the 
white  satin  pUlow  of  the  casket.  The  sun 
shining  against  the  stained  church  windows 
cast  a  soft  halo  over  her  still  form,  and  over 
those  gathered  from  all  walks  of  life  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  woman  whose  stay  here  had 
touched  them  all. 

And  it  came  to  me  strangely,  there  in  the 
hxished  stillness  of  the  church  she  reverenced, 
in  the  community  of  which  she  was  so  proud, 
and  among  t^ose  she  loved,  that  the  richest 
lives  are  those  jthat  get  as  many  pulsations 
as  possible  into  the  brief  space  of  time  be- 
tween coming  into  the  world  and  going  out 
of  it. 

She  lived  but  a  short  span  beyond  her 
allotted  three-score-and-ten,  yet  she  packed 
into  those  years  what  would  be  many  life- 
times to  most  of  us.  She  was  a  great  woman 
because  she  lost  her  life  In  service.  She 
made  It  a  point  to  be  friendly  to  all;  the 
great  and  those  who  have  been  deprived  of 
greatness.  Her  pen  continually  extolled  the 
virtues  of  those  in  her  coaoomunlty  who  tried 
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to  make  H  a  better  place  In  irhkli  to  Ure. 
8be  waa  never  stingy  with  her  time,  her  tal« 
emt,  and  her  words  of  encouragement.  She 
would  have  been  successful  In  any  age  and 
In  any  community,  because  of  her  faith  In 
iMraeU.  her  comtnunlty.  and  those  around 
her.  That  Is  why  the  stera  In  their  course 
fought  for  her. 

As  the  preacher  read  from  Proverbs  about 
what  a  good  woman  means  to  her  house- 
bold.  I  thought  about  the  things  all  around 
that  tpcAtt,  not  of  her  death,  but  of  her  life. 
She  left  her  secret  mark  upon  her  com- 
munity. It  does  not  miss  her  quite  so  much 
today  as  It  will  tomorrow  and  all  the  tomor- 
rows yet  to  come.  Her  lUe,  the  stand  she 
took  In  bettering  her  community  and  Its 
citizens,  is  like  a  great  tree,  sinking  Its  roots 
deep  Into  the  soli  of  our  everyday  lives  and 
lifting  Its  branches  heavenward  as  a  aort  Of 
benediction  on  all  that  look  upon  It. 

As  the  soloist  sang  the  beautiful  song  she 
loved  so  well.  It  came  to  me  as  forcefully 
as  the  words  of  the  composer,  of  what  a 
great  accomplishment  It  Is,  having  come  to 
the  end  of  life's  Journey,  to  merit  the  respect, 
love,  and  veneration  of  those  who  know  us 
beirt. 

The  preacher  did  not  say  much.  Why 
Chould  he?  Her  life  has  spoken  In  terms 
more  eloquent  than  the  best  of  orators.  I 
thought — as  he  tried  to  And  words  of  com- 
fort for  the  bereaved — of  how  she  had 
laughed  with  her  friends  and  fellow  workers, 
bow  she  had  wept  with  those  who  bad  sor- 
rowed: of  how  she  had  joined  In  making  bel;- 
ter  hospitals,  better  schools,  better  chm-ches. 
and  how  she  had  held  high  the  hands  of 
the  young  preacher. 

On  going  back  to  the  place  that  houses 
the  newspaper  which  was  so  much  of  her 
life,  I  saw  the  woman  who  cares  for  the  build- 
ing trying  to  push  back  her  tears,  and  heard 
her  say  in  a  choked  voice,  "We  have  all  loet 
a  mighty  good  friend,"  and  I  thought  such  a 
glowing  tribute  spoken  more  eloquently 
than  any  statesman  or  preacher  could  speak. 

Goodness  is  so  uneventfiil.  It  seldom  gets 
Into  print.  People  feel  it  but  do  not  stand 
on  the  street  corners  and  talk  about  it  until 
It  la  often  too  late.  So  many  of  us  did  not 
atop  to  thank  lira.  Fulbrlght  for  aU  she  did 
for  us  and  our  community.  We  were  too 
busy  with  our  own  lives. 

Tonight  as  the  restless  winter  winds  hurry 
aeroes  the  hills,  stirring  the  m3rrlads  of  blos- 
soms on  the  many  wreaths  that  cover  the 
freshly  turned  ground  where  her  tired  old 
body  is  taking  up  its  last  long  rest.  I  wonder 
who  will  take  her  place?  Who  will  hold  high 
the  banners  she  unfiu-led?  Who  will  be  as 
Interested  In  the  conununity  her  going  has 
saddened  as  she  was  Interested? 

A  good  woman  has  left  us  and  yet  remains. 
Many  of  us  will  live  more  abundantly  be- 
cause we  knew  her.  Her  ycAce  Is  silenced 
forever,  but  her  life  continues  to  speak  and 
Its  echoes  will  continue  to  roll  on  and  on  so 
long  as  any  of  those  who  knew  her  and  loved 
lier  shall  live. 


ReorgfanizalioD  of  t&e  Department  of 
Africnltare  . 


EXTENSION  OF  itEMARKS 

OIP 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTUCXT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  resaarks  in  the  Rbc- 


OKO,  T  fnchide  the  foUowinsr  edltorisd 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Joumal  of 
January  25.  1953: 

Is  TBB  OmtAt  'EtmomaAMOArtam  Omlt  a 
SaurrLK  bt  Bkmsom? 

Unless  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Esra  Taft 
Benson  is  withholding  Information,  his  long- 
awaited  reorganization  plan  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  reahiiffle. 

All  the  20  agencies  and  bureaus  to  which 
he  refers  In  his  announcement  of  the  "re- 
organization" still  are  there  when  his  new 
plan  is  spread  out. 

About  the  only  change  th%^  appears  to 
have  any  significance  is  the  one  that  takes 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  away 
from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration. The  PMA  is  essentially  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  old  AAA.  The  ACP  branch  han- 
dles the  payments  to  farmers  of  subsidies 
when  they  carry  out  certain  practices  which 
are  listed  as  sou  conservation  measxires. 
Among  these  practices  are  certain  fertUizer 
or  lime  applications,  building  of  ponds  or 
terraces  according  to  speciOcations,  and 
drainage  of  wet  lands  by  tiling  or  ditching. 

This  branch  now  is  to  come  under  the 
direction  of  the  research-extension -land  use 
group.  It  is  not  clear  from  information  re- 
ceived thus  far  which  agency  in  this  group 
wUl  Inherit  the  ACP  branch.  Farm  leaders 
and  agency  heads  wlU  be  looking  for  a  de- 
cision on  that  question  for  it  nxay  weU  in- 
cUcate  which  way  Secretary  Benson  leans. 

If  he  places  the  ACP  under  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  will  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  be  made  by  the  SCS  per- 
sonnel, who  until  now  have  been  regarded 
aloKMt  entirely  as  trained  technicians  in  soil 
types  and  land  use,  or  by  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Districts  which  are  parts  of  the  State 
governments?  If  the  funds  are  handled  by 
SCS  personnel,  it  will  mean  that  agency  will 
be  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  before  In 
dealing  with  farmers.  If  the  funds  are 
handled  by  the  districts,  it  may  mean  lees 
emphasis  on  the  SCS  technical  program  and 
perhaps  the  elimination  of  the  regional  SCS 
offices. 

If  he  places  the  ACP  under  the  Extension 
Service,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  agency, 
which  was  created  as  the  educational  branch 
of  the  USDA.  has  been  put  in  the  role  of  a 
direct-action  agency.  It  might  be  the  first 
step  in  a  series  of  moves  to  have  the  Exten- 
sion Service  swallow  up  the  SCS.  Milton 
Elsenhower,  president  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  brother  of  President  Elsenhower. 
Is^on  record  as  favoring  that  sort  of  disposi- 
tion of  the  SCS. 

Secretary  Benson  makes  a  great  point  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  delegating  authority  over 
his  fovir  groups  to  his  three  assistant  secre- 
taries and  the  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  same  situation 
existed,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  looser  form, 
under  the  last  administration  of  this  depart- 
ment. If  It  Is  true  that  Benson  Intends  to 
have  contact  only  with  these  four  top  men, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  USDA  programs 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  each  of  them.  The  pattern,  of 
coxirse.  Is  typical  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, borrowing  the  corporation  organisa- 
tion plan  as  the  model  for  government. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  four  men 
Secretary  Benson  has  chosen  as  his  vice 
presidents  will  measure  up  to  their  assign- 
ments. It  Is  an  area  which  will  bear  close 
watching,  however,  and  quick  action  by 
fanners  and  consiuners  if  any  weaknesses 
appear. 

On  the  whole,  the  Benson  reorganization 
plan  was  something  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected from  the  collective  efforts  of  the  14- 
man  advisory  group  he  called  together  at 
Maryland  to  help  produce  it. 


Stedly  af  Padic  hkWt  AdidbMend  fa 
Tnul  for  tke  Unteil 


XT  these  people  nrast  ihat*  Vbm  dialaeaflaiii  of 
our  century,  we  ought  to  ae*  that  they  ahan 
•ome  or  the  beneflte  too. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  27, 19Si 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, January  25,  1953,  entitled  "Islands 
in  the  Wake  of  War."  This  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  plan  for  a  study  of  the  social 
and  cultural  changes  on  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  to  be  conducted  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
Bemice  P.  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu. 

I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  plan  for  this 
study.  The  area  to  be  covered  embraces 
the  same  area  in  which  I  with  two  as- 
sistants conducted  an  investigation  last 
fall.  In  the  islands  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  we  have  a 
great  problem  of  teaching  the  native 
peoples  the  wajrs  of  civilized  life  without, 
at  the  same  tUne.  disrupting  the  social 
and  cultural  institutions  which  have 
served  them  in  the  past  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  help- 
ful to  our  administrators  in  that  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

laLiAMiMi  n*  TRs  Wakz  or  Was 

Among  the  grants  announced  by  the  Car- 
negie Corp..  of  New  York.  Is  one  to  Tale. 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Bemice 
P.  Bishop  Museum  In  Honolulu  far  a  Joint 
study  of  the  "social  and  cultural  changes  on 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific."  This  is  a  study 
that  can  be  greatly  revealing,  for  it  can  help 
lis  assess  and  better  understand  the  people 
of  those  former  Japanese-mandated  Islands 
In  Micronesia  which  we  now  ^timtnimt^  in 
trust  for  the  United  Nations. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  to- 
tality of  war  in  the  twentieth  centxiry,  the 
rple  of  these  islands  could  easily  fiimlsh 
In  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
they  have  had  to  adjust  to  four  different 
ways  of  life — Spanish.  German.  Japanese,  and 
now  our  own.  And  these  had  to  be  blended 
into  their  own  mores,  which  have  never  been 
entirely  obUterated.  Yet  none  of  these 
changes  was  of  their  own  doing  or  of  their 
own  choice.  In  three  wars.  Including  two 
World  Wars,  they  have  been  dragged  into  dis- 
putes which  they  little  understood,  in  which 
they  had  no  interest  and — from  their  Im- 
mediate point  of  view — no  stake.  Even  In 
peacetime  they  were  often  treated  as  strang- 
ers on  their  own  Islands,  partly  throiigh  ar- 
rogance on  the  part  of  Europeans,  partly 
through  greed  and  partly  because  the  Is- 
lands were  never  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
their  inhabitants. 

Europeans  have  done  little  for  the  Island- 
ers that  they  can  be  proud  qf.  Yet  on  the 
Islands  the  people  were  far  more  re- 
sourceful and  clever  than  we.  Without 
written  records  they  were  Intrepid  and  ac- 
complished navigators,  and  from  the  bounty 
of  nature  they  secxired  food  and  clothing, 
ahelter  and  medicine.  We  cannot  return 
thoee  halcyon  days  to  them,  and  oiu-  Oov- 
emnwnt  is  doing  what  it  can  to  improve  the 
liealth.  educaUonal  facilities  and  economic 
standards  of  the  islanders.  Still,  the  daU 
Xtom  such  a  survey  wlU  be  good  to  have. 


Farm  Price*  aad  tkt  Agriodfaml 
OiOlook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AUiBsM  a 

IN  TBB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  27, 1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoHCRSssioirAL 
Record  a  timely  memoi-andimi  on  farm 
prices  and  the  agricultural  outlook  pre- 
pared for  the  members  of  thcf  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report  by  the 
economists  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbc 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

JoxKT  CoKmrm  oif 
TRS  Economic  Rzpo<t, 

January  21.   1953. 
To:  Membets  oT  tha  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 
Prom:  Orovef  W.  Ensley,  staff  director. 
Subject:  Farm  prices  and  the  agricultural 
outlook. 
Prices  received  by  fanners  declined  9  per- 
cent on  the  average  from  August  to  mid- 
December  1953.    I  have  asked  technicians  at 
the   Bureau   ot   Agricultural   Eoonomlcs   to 
prepare  a  brief  statement  on  farm  prices  and 
the  agricultural  outlook  for  members  of  the 
Joint  Beonomle  Committee.    I  am  sure  that 
members    will    find   the   Bureau's   attached 
statement  Informative. 


Unitcd  Stai 
DarAancsirr  or  A«aicui.rvu, 
BvxBAU  or  Aoaicui.TuaAi.  Economics. 

January  23.  1953. 
Mr.  Gaom  Enslkt, 

Staff  Director,  Joint  Committee  on  tk4 
Economic  Report,  United  States  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAX  Ma.  Enslxt:    A  few  days  ago  3rou 
asked  for  a  short  statenteiit  on  ctnrent  and 
prospective   trends   in   the   prices  of   farm 
products. 

The  enclosed  statement  waa  prepared  with 
the  help  of  Messrs.  Daly.  Koffsky,  and  others 
In  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
using  the  latest  available  statistics  and  anal- 
yses. While  it  is  not  an  official  statement 
of  the  Department.  I  believe  it  will  give  you 
a  fair  summary  of  the  prtieent  views  of  our 
economists. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PaxDsaicx  V.  Wauoh, 
Assistant   Chief,   Prices,   income,   and 
Marketing. 

Farm  Paicxs  and  thx  AQaxcDi.Tun  Ootlook 

Prices  received  by  farmers  decUned  9  per- 
cent on  the  average  from  August  to  mld- 
Deoeraber  and  at  that  time  averaged  13  per- 
cent t>elow  a  jrear  earlier.  Price  declines 
'  over  the  past  year  were  (greatest  for  meat 
animals  and  cotton  reflecting  Inoreaaed  sup- 
pUes  and.  in  the  case  of  cotton,  a  sharply 
reduced  foreign  market.  While  price  re- 
ductions were  fairly  general  for  most  com- 
modity groups,  a  smaU  ap])le  crop  and  rela- 
tively ^ort  supplies  of  polatoes  contributed 
to  higher  prices  for  tbeee  <x>mmodltlee  com- 
pared with  the  cloae  of  1851.    Market  price 
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data  since  mM-'DwrnoBw  Indicate  that  av«w 
age  prices  of  farm  products  have  been  fairly 
stable  in  recent  weeks,  with  higher  prices 
for  hogs  largely  offset  by  small  declines  In 
prices  ot  wheat,  eottoo,  com.  and  dairy 
and  poultry  products.  f^s      ' 

While  the  prices  ot  farm  products  were 
faUlng  U  percent,  prices  paid  ^y  farmers 
feU  only  1  percent.  As  a  result,  the  parity 
ratio  fell  from  107  in  December  1951  to  96 
In  December  1952.  And  In  this  same  period 
the  cost  of  marketing  food  went  up  7  per- 
cent, almost  offsetting  any  advantage  that 
consumers  might  have  expected  from  the  de- 
clines In  farm  {Mices.  Actually,  the  Decem- 
ber 1963  retail  food  price  Index  was  only  1 
percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  rather  widespread  easing  In  farm 
prodxict  prices  occurred  despite  a  general 
pickup  In  domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
tiots.  Currently  the  economy  Is  operating 
at  the  highest  rate  In  history,  with  full  em- 
ployment and  rising  wage  rates.  Consumer 
spending  for  food  has  continued  to  rise  over 
the  year  about  In  proportion  to  the  increase 
In  Income. 

The  drop  In  farm-product  prices  waa  due 
In  part  to  increased  marlcetings.  Meat  pro- 
duction was  substantlaUy  larger  than  in  the 
second  half  of  1951.  reflecting  the  uptrend 
in  cattle  slaughter,  drought-speeded  market- 
ings of  the  lower  gradea  of  cattle,  and  early 
marketings  of  spring  pigs.  Crop  output  was 
the  second  largest  in  history,  up  4  percent 
from  1951.  With  larger  supplies  of  farm 
I  products  and  substantially  smaller  exports 
of  wheat  and  cotton,  carry-over  stocks  of 
wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  some  oils  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  materially  by  the  end  of 
the  current  marketing  year  with  a  relatively 
large  volume  of  these  crops  going  under  loan 
or  purchase  agreement. 

Another  Important  factor,  was  the  drop 
In  foreign  demand  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural products.  Total  exports  of  farm 
products  w«e  down  In  the  second  half  of 
1953  by  about  SO  percent  from  the  year 
earlier.  Smaller  exports  of  cotton  and  wheat 
contributed  most  to  the  decline,  but  experts 
of  food  fats  and  tobacco  were  also  smaller. 
Except  for  the  British  limitation  on  im- 
ports of  tobacco  and  lard  in  order  to  conserve 
dollar  exchange,  the  sharp  decline  in  agricul- 
tural exports  apparently  was  due  prlmarUy 
to  the  improved  foreign  supply  situation  for 
commodities  competing  with  United  States 
agricultural  products. 

The  general  level  of  agricultural  prices  Is 
likely  to  be  fairly  stable  and  nuty  Increase 
slightly  In  the  next  few  months.  Consumer 
Incomes  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
through  the  first  half  of  1953  and  support  a 
strong  domestic  demand  for  food  and  farm 
products.  Although  foreign  demand  for  agri- 
cultural exports  was  cut  sharply  in  the  second 
half  of  1953  from  levels  a  year  earlier,  the  rate 
of  farm-product  exports  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
duced further  diiring  1953,  and  may  Improve 
somewhat.  Marketings  of  most  farm  prod- 
ucts have  passed  their  seasonal  peak  so  that 
the  downward  pressure  of  supplies  on  the 
price  structure  may  ease  somewhat.  More- 
over, price-support  operations  will  prevent 
further  declines  for  some  ma]or  crops  and 
may  serve  to  strengthen  prices  somewhat  by 
reducing  free  supplies  of  such  commodities 
as  wheat,  com,  and  cotton. 

Meat  animal  prices  may  increase  moder- 
ately dtirlng  the  next  few  months  with  hogs 
showing  greatest  strength  as  pork  production 
to  reduced,  while  prices  of  top  quality  cattle 
are  likely  to  contlmie  seasonally  downward 
In  response  to  the  record  number  of  cattle 
to  feed  lots  in  eaziy  January.  Seasonal  price 
declines  for  dairy  and  poultry  products  may 
offset  part  of  the  exptected  gain  In  meat 
animal  prices  In  the  next  few  months. 

The  recent  weakness  m  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts points  up  several  important  develcq>- 
ments  underlymg  the  present  and  prospective 
situation  facing  agrlcultuxa. 


1.  The  008t-prlce  squecie  has  developed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  agriculture  In  the  past  3 
years.  With  Increased  use  of  fotUlaer  and 
machinery,  and  with  rising  prices  for  these 
and  other  materials  needed  In  farm  produc- 
tion, the  cash  expenses  of  farmers  have  great- 
ly Increased  since  the  war. 

3.  Increased  marketing  costs:  There  has 
been  no  reduction  In  domestic  demand  for 
food  and  retail  food  prices  are  almost  as  high 
as  a  year  ago.  But  higher  costs  of  processing, 
transporting,  and  marketing  farm  products 
have  contributed  to  lower  prices  to  farmera. 
and  have  reduced  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollar  over  the  year  from  50 
cents  to  46  cents  la  December  1952,  the  small- 
eat  share  received  since  1941. 

3.  BuUd-up  of  stocks  and  Increased  OCO 
operation:  Price  suppcMTt  operations  for  sev- 
eral commodities  have  been  accelerated  ^ 
the  recent  weakness  in  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Stocks  of  some  major  farm  commodi- 
ties are  building  up.  The  carry-over  of 
wheat  by  mid -1953  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  double  the  256.000.000  bushels  In  July 
1963.  Over  340,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  had 
been  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agree- 
ment programs  by  mid-December  and  loans 
for  the  marlEeting  year  may  total  near  the 
record.  Carry-over  stocks  of  feed  grains  are 
also  expected  to  increase  moderately,  the 
principal  Increase  being  in  com.  Farmers 
bad  placed  100,000,000  bushels  of  com  under 
price  sni^xirt  through  mid-December,  much 
more  than  in  either  of  the  past  3  years. 
Cotton  stocks  may  rise  to  around  4,000,000 
bfilee  next  August  compared  with  nearly 
2.800,000  a  year  earUer.  Relatively  large 
quantities  of  cotton  also  have  moved  under 
loan  so  far  this  season.  Price  support  pro- 
grams in  effect  for  major  oO-bearing  crope 
have  helped  to  stablllce  prices  of  fiaxseed, 
cottonseed,  and  peanuts  at  a  time  when  oU 
supplies  are  large.  Relatively  large  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  have  been 
purchased  In  recent  weeks  to  support  prices 
of  dairy  products. 

4.  The  decline  in  foreign  demand:  Ameri- 
can agricultxire  has  been  geared  In  reeent 
years  to  a  foreign  market  for  substantial 
quantities  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
oils.  Some  of  the  recent  weakness  in  farm 
product  prlcea,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  was  due  to  the  sharp  reduction  in 
foreign  demand.  The  recent  drop  In  agri- 
cultural exporta  In  a  period  when  nonfarm 
exports  were  weU  maintained,  suggests  that 
exports  of  farm  products  may  continue  to 
be  particularly  vulnerable  to  reductions  In 
foreign  demand. 

Agricultural  prices  in  1953  are  likely  to 
average  somewhat  lower  than  In  1953,  but 
probably  not  far  from  current  levels.  Cash 
receipts  and  gross  farm  Income  are  likely  to 
fall  some\Hiat  short  of  the  1952  level.  And 
with  production  costs  continuing  to  rise, 
realized  net  Income  of  farm  c^ierators  may 
be  about  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1953. 
Marketing  costs  «re  still  creeping  up,  and 
some  further  increases  are  likely  during  1953. 
This  would  indicate  little,  if  any,  reduction 
in  the  retail  ixice  of  food. 


Effect  of  Immigration  Policies  on  Anti- 
CoBununist  Stmffle  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Niw  rooc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  27, 19S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President*  there 
i^qmred  in  the  press  in  reoea&  days  a 
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Teiy  interesting  news  report  from  Rome 
concerning  an  address  delivered  by  that 
eminent  cleric  and  hiunanitarian,  Msgr. 
John  O'Orady,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Catholic  Charities  Con> 
f  erence.  Monsignor  O'Orady,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Special  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion which  recently  filed  an  historic  re- 
port on  this  subject,  spoke  of  the  effect 
of  our  immigration  policies  on  the  anti- 
Communist  stniggle  abroad.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  of  Monsignor 
O'Orady's  speech  in  Rome. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCcCabbaiv  Act  Is  Helpihg  Rzds  nt  Italt, 

IliONSIGMCMt  O'OSAOT  SaTS 

ROMS,  January  34. — ^An  American  priest 
warned  today  that  complete  disillusionment 
with  new  United  States  Immigration  laws 
seriously  threatens  to  drive  many  Italians 
Into  Communist  ranks. 

Msgr.  John  O'Grady,  of  Washington,  who 
■erred  on  President  Truman's  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Nat\iralizatlon  last  year, 
declared  in  a  prepared  speech: 

"There  is  a  great  danger  lest  many  Italians, 
on  the  basis  of  complete  disillusionment  in 
regard  to  our  immigration  legislation,  may 
vote  for  the  Communists  In  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  is  conceivable  that  by  reason  of  our 
Immigration  legislation  Italy  could  go  over 
to  the  Communists  dxirlng  the  next  few 
months." 

A  general  Italian  election,  the  first  since 
1948.  is  scheduled  this  spring.  The  present 
pro-Atlantic  pact  government  faces  a  bitter 
ballot-box  bid  for  power  from  the  Commu- 
nists, who  claim  2,000,000  party  members  in 
Italy,  plus  powerfiU  pro-Communist  Social- 
ist aUles. 

Monsignor  O'Orady,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Italian  Catholic  Migration 
Committee,  said  "there  is  every  evidence 
that  the  Communists  will  make  full  use  of 
the  discrimination  against  Italians"  in  the 
McCarran-V^alter  Act. 

The  Washington  monsignor  said  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act  seemed  to  belle  all  the  fine  things 
America  stands  for  and  caused  \uilversal  re- 
joicing among  Italian  Communists,  who  real- 
ized it  woiUd  prove  a  powerful  propaganda 
weapoh. 

Italy  is  troubled  by  \inempIoyment,  over- 
population, and  has  some  700,000  Italians 
who  were  forced  back  to  Italy  after  the  war 
Irom  the  colonies  and  Balkans,  he  pointed 
out,  and  for  these  reasons  emigration  is  es- 
sential. 

Monsignor  O'Grady  pleaded  for  a  more  lib- 
eral American  Inunlgratlon  p>oUcy,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Presidential  conunlsslon. 
Such  a  i>olicy  will  lead  many  other  nations 
to  liberalize  immigration  policies  and  bring 
us  all  one  step  closer  to  the  goal  we  are  striv- 
ing for,  world  peace,  the  priest  said. 

Monsignor  O'Orady  was  born  In  Ireland  in 
1886  and  ordained  a  priest  In  Dublin. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  In  1912  to 
enter  Catholic  University  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. Two  years  later  he  won  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  writing  on  the  legal  mini- 
mum wage  for  his  dissertation. 

He  rose  steadily  until  Just  before  his  forty- 
eighth  birthday  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  monsignor  and  became  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity's school  of  social  work. 

Long  noted  for  his  charitable  works,  Mon- 
signor O'Orady  has  been  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties for  31  years  and  Is  the  organizer  of  Cath- 
olic charities  in  Washington. 

Since  World  War  n  he  has  worked  to  find 
ziew  homes  for  displaced  Suropeans. 


AflnericaB  Bases  fa  Nortk  Africa  Hast  Be 
Protected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 
Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  military  authorities  are  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  on  skirflelds  in 
North  Africa.  If  they  are  to  be  effective 
against  the  threat  of  communism  then  it 
is  very  important  that  we  have  the  moral 
support  of  the  people  where  they  are 
located.  If  we  continue  to  play  the 
French  colonial  game  against  the  people 
these  air  bases  will  be  worthless.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Arab  world  is  in  revolt  and 
the  time  has  passed  when  we  can  ignore 
the  just  claim  of  those  people  for  free- 
dom and  independence. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  including  an  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
writer  is  an  experienced  north  Africa 
hand  and  his  ideas  are  worth  consider- 
ing by  the  Congress.  He  says  that  Africa 
is  a  powder  keg  and  obviously  it  is,  but 
we  should  make  sure  that  it  does  not 
blow  the  United  States  clear  out  of  that 
important  part  of  the  world : 
PoWDCH  Kk6  in  AniCA 

Your  recent  editorials  on  north  Africa  have 
been  of  much  Interest  to  a  number  of  us 
American  businessmen  who  have  resided  in 
Morocco  (during  and  after  World  War  II)  and 
know  the  area.  In  my  opinion  you  have 
been  very  fair  in  allowing  both  sides  to  ex- 
press themselves — the  French  and  the  Moroc- 
cans. Now  it  BeemB  to  be  in  line  for  you  to 
get  the  Ideas  of  an  American,  because  it  is 
the  conviction  of  many  of  us  who  really 
know  north  Africa  that  world  war  in  may 
well  be  sparked  right  there,  unless  something 
is  done  at  this  eleventh  hour. 

If  the  complete  picture  of  French  colonial- 
ism as  it  actually  exists  today  throughout 
the  whole  of  north  Africa  could  be  exposed 
to  world  gaze,  it  would  sicken  our  people, 
for  it  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  all  that  we 
consider  our  American  concept  of  fair  play 
and  Justice. 

This  French  colonial  regime  is  sometimes 
so  api>alllng.  in  all  Its  ramifications,  that  it 
belongs  with  the  Diirk  Ages — not  in  our  era, 
certainly.  You  have  to  live  there  to  see  it 
and  believe  it.  These  officially  guided  to\irs 
made  by  foreign  Journalists  under  the  aegis 
of  the  French  resident  general  result  in  well- 
meaning  people  being  sadly  misinformed,  in 
spite  of  their  good  faith. 

I  recommend  to  you  and  your  readers  the 
book  entitled  "Portrait  of  Tangier,"  by  the 
British  author,  Rom  Landau,  Just  published. 

Our  businessmen  in  Morocco  seem  to  hold 
no  possible  hope  for  the  economic  security 
of  the  fut\ire  of  north  Africa,  unless  the 
French  are  forced  to  relinquish  at  least  their 
political  hegemony  over  this  vast  area.  And 
many  of  our  officials  admit  to  this  same  view. 

For  us  Americans  the  crux  of  this  appall- 
ing problem— outside  of  all  considerations  of 
Christianity,  humaneness,  and  legality,  lies 
In  the  five  strategically  vital  United  States 
airfields  built  on  Moroccan  soil.  For  all 
Intents  and  purposes  these  airfields  of  ours 
might  Just  as  well  be  lying  atop  of  a  gigantic 
dynamite  dump.  The  fate  of  Algeria  is  even 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
north  African  coxintries.  for  It  has  been  un- 
der the  French  military  boot  now  for  over 
100  years — mulcted,  exploited,  its  Identity  as 


a  liotfem  entity  almost  obliterated.  But 
Morocco  and  Tunisia  have  hung  on  like  grim 
death  to  their  sovereign  status.  Any  con- 
cessions which  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and 
the  Bey  of  Tunis  have  been  forced  to  make 
finally,  were  cmly  wrung  from  them  by  ulti- 
mate force,  axMi  threats  ot  deposition  and 
exile. 

The  fact  that  the  270,000,000  Moslems  of 
the  world  are  up  in  arms  over  this  north 
African  situation  should  prompt  our  own 
new.  incoming  State  Department  to  do  some- 
thing to  ameliorate  this  lamentable  state  of 
affairs — France,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Either  the  State  Department  or 
the  United  Nations  should  insist  upon  the 
immediate  setting  up  of  a  commission  of  in- 
spection to  go  thoroughly  through  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  ungulded  by  either  of  the  two 
French  resident  generals,  or  their  aides,  or 
governments,  or  functionaries,  et  al.  Let 
such  a  commission  be  made  up  of  Scandina- 
vian nationals — no  representatives  of  the 
colonial  powers,  nor  of  the  United  States, 
since  we  are  an  economically  interested 
power  due  to  our  extraterritorial  rights  in 
Morocco.  Let  such  a  commission  go  Its  own 
Independent  way.  making  Its  own  findings, 
and  then  have  It  report  back  fully  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  jrear. 

Certainly,  somebody  has  got  to  do  some- 
thing before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  either  that, 
or  inexorably  our  American  youth  Is  once 
more  going  to  be  sucked  into  warfare  and 
death  on  foreign  soil,  as  the  result  of  this 
imtended  leprous  condition  in  north  Africa. 

B.  M.  Lsaa. 

Washinotok. 


Forty  Science  Talent  Search  Winners 
Invited  for  Scholarship  Finals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxaoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district.  Jack 
Albert  Wolfe.  16  years  of  age,  has  been 
signally  honored,  having  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
scientists  in  the  1953  senior  classes  of  the 
United  States  secondary  schools. 

The  40  most  promising  young  scien- 
tists in  America's  high  schools  have  just 
been  selected  in  the  twelfth  annual 
science  talent  search.  The  winners — 
9  girls  and  31  boys — have  been  invited 
here  for  a  5-day  all-expenses-paid  visit 
February  26  through  March  2. 

They  will  participate  in  the  ScieiKC 
Talent  Institute  and  compete  for  Slr,^ 
000  in  Westinghouse  science  scholarships 
in  the  finals  of  the  science  talent  search 
conducted  by  Science  Clubs  of  America. 
NATION -wmi  coMPrrrriON 

The  40  trip  wiimers.  15  to  18  years  of 
age,  were  chosen  by  a  panel  of  judges 
after  a  Nation-wide  competition  in  which 
top-ranking  seniors  in  all  the  public, 
parochial,  and  private  schools  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  were  invited  to 
participate.  Entrants,  representing  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union,  totaled  14,260. 
of  whom  2.264  completed  the  stiff  science 
aptitude  examination,  submitted  recom- 
mendations and  scholarship  records,  and 
wrote  a  report  on  My  Scientific  Project. 


•-'^t  the  end  of  the  winners'  6-day  stay, 
February  26  through  March  2.  the  Judges 
will  award  the  scholarships.  One  boy  or 
^irl  will  rc«eive  the  $2,800  Westinghouse 
grand  science  scholarshiia  ($700  per  year 
for  4  years).  The  runner-up  will  receive 
a  $2,000  Westinghouse  .science  scholar- 
ship. Westinghouse  science  scholar- 
ships, ranging  in  size  from  $100  to  $400 
and  bringing  the  total  to  $11,000  will  be 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges 
to  the  rest  of  the  winners. 

The  scholarships  may  be  used  at  any 
college,  university,  or  technical  school  of 
the  winners'  choice  so  that  they  may 
continue  their  training  In  science  or 
engineering. 

XANT  aUAS  RSPSXSCNTXD 

Chosen  without  regard  to  geographic 

distribution,  the  40  trip  winners  come 
from  32  cities  in  20  States.  All  of  the 
States  represented  have  had  at  least  one 
winner  in  previous  searches.  States 
represented  by  wiimers  since  1942  total. 
40. 

Two  hidi  schools  i^  the  United  States 
have  produced  more  tlian  one  winner 
this  year.  Erasmus  ^^tiU  High  School 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  will  send  one  boy 
and  one  girt.  Two  girls  have  been  In- 
vited from  Himter  College  High  School 
in  New  York  City. 

Twenty-one  of  the  wuiners  this  year 
come  from  schools  that  have  never  before 
placed  winners  in  the  annual  science- 
talent  search.  The  oU-ier  19  are  add- 
ing new  laurels  to  schools  already  hon- 
ored by  having  produced  winners  in  the 
past.  Each  school,  producing  a  winner, 
receives  a  bronze  and  walnut  plaque  to 
add  to  its  troi^  collection. 

The  honor  of  having  produced  another 
this  year  to  bring  their  12-year  total  to 
16  winners  goes  to  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.. 
High  School.  Only  two  other  schools  in 
the  United  States  can  tie  or  surpass  this 
record. 

Three  Brookl3m.  N.  Y.,  high  schools 
have  upped  their  total  of  winners  during 
the  12  years  of  the  science-talent  search 
thus:  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
eight:  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School, 
seven;  and  Midwood  High  School,  six. 

These  two  schools  have  produced  five 
winners  each  in  the  past  12  years:  Evan- 
ston  (ni.)  Township  Higi  School,  whl(di 
also  has  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
school  to  have  placed  two  as  winners  erf 
Westinghouse  grand  science  scholarships 
and  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

These  three  schools  have  produced 
four  winners  each  in  the  past  12  years: 
North  Phoenix  High  School.  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  and  William  Howard  Taft 
High  School  in  New  York  aty. 

Hunter  College  High  School  in  New 
York  City  has  had  three  ^vinners  over  the 
past  12  years  and  the  following  schools 
have  had  two  winners  each:  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  City  College  High  School;  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Corm.;  Uni- 
versity High  School.  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
William  Chrisman  High  School.  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.;  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  High 
School;  Tottenville  High  School  Totten- 
ville.  SUten  Island,  N.  Y.— «  brother  of 
this  year's  winner  was  also  a  winn» 


from  the  same  school  In  1948;  and  Oto* 
tral  High  School.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
omMMOTMa  mnrtaiooMPs 

Most  of  the  winners  live  at  home  and 
attend  their  local  or  nearby  public, 
par(x;hlal  or  private  secondary  schools. 
Two  attend  private  schools  in  other 
States. 

More  than  52  percent  of  the  science 
talent  search  trip  winners  rank  first, 
second  or  third  in  their  graduating 
classes,  v^ich  range  in  siee  from  42  to 
1,002  students.  Exactly  70  percent  of 
the  winners'  fatheft  and  60  percent  of 
their  mothers  attended  college.  A  numr 
ber  Mlvc  parents  who  were  bom  or  edu- 
-cated  abroad.  Three-fourths  of  the 
winners  claim  no  scientists  among  their 
relatives,  the  other  10  have  one  or  more 
scientists  among  their  close  or  distant 
relatives. 

Contrary  to  a  fref[uent  conception 
about  scientists,  the  winners  are  not  in- 
terested in  science  only.  While  most  of 
them  spend  much  of  their  spare  time  in 
science  pursxiits  such  as  science  clubs 
and  individual  hobbies  of  a  scientific 
nature,  all  of  them  have  paiticipated  in 
'Varied  ex*:racurricular  interests  such  as 
music,  athletics.  Journalism  and  drama- 
tics, and  all  belong  to  social  and  edu- 
cational organizations  outside  their 
school  work. 

Many  of  ttie  top  40  have  already 
chosen  the  lines  of  study  they  wish  to 
pursue.  Physics  attracts  8.  while  11  lean 
toward  careers  in  engineering  and  4  in- 
tend to  study  medicine.  Others  plan 
careers  in  geology,  mathematics,  chemis- 
try, biology,  entomology,  paleontology, 
geochemistry,  and  zoology.  All  hope  to 
do  research  in  their  respective  fields. 

PKXVIOm    WINNOtS    SUUCEgB 

Well  over  half  of  the  440  winners  in 
the  first  11  science  talent  searches  held 
since  1942  now  have  undergraduate  de- 
grees. Masters*  degrees  have  been 
earned  by  64  and  doctors'  degrees  (M.  D.. 
Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc.)  have  been  granted  to  40 
of  the  440.  More  than  85  are  now  em- 
ployed full-time  in  science  jobs  in  in- 
dustiy,  Oovemment  or  professions,  or 
are  on  university  teaching  or  research 
staffs.  None  of  the  440  previous  winners 
Is  more  than  30  years  old. 


BONOBABUC    MKMTIONS    TO 


AWAIOXD 


In  addition  to  the  40  trip  wiiuiers.  who 
will  attend  the  Science  Talent  Institute 
in  Washington,  an  honorable  mentions 
list  of  260  in  the  twelfth  annual  science 
talent  search  will  l>e  announced  Febru- 
ary 5.  These  high  ranking  contestants 
will  be  recommended  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  their  aptitude  in  science.  If 
they  are  as  fortunate  as  those  previously 
included  m  the  honorable  mentions  list, 
they  will  receive  offers  of  scholarships 
from  many  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation seeking  students  with  talent  in 
science. 

STATE  SCIEMCB  TAUOtT  CTA«rWWi 

Through  an  arrangement  with  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  25  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  conducting  State 
science  talent  searches  concurrently 
with  the  national  competition.  Twelve 
of  them  have  produced  winners  this  year. 
In  these  26  States  all  entries  in  the  na- 
tional science  talent  search  will  be 
turned  over  to  State  Judging  committees. 


Tma  their  entries  they  will  choose  State 
winners  and  award  scholarships  to  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  within  the 
State.  Cooperating  States  are:  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia.  Illmois.  Indiana^ 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mon- 
tana, New  HampjOiire.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Soutti  Da« 
Jcota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

8PONS(»PHIP  or  SEAKCH 

The  annual  science  talent  search  Is 
conducted  by  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
administered  by — this  newspaper's — 
science  service.  Scholarships  are  pro- 
vided and  the  science  talent  searcl^ 
made  financially  possible  by  the  West- 
inghouse Education  Foundation,  an  or- 
ganization endowed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  fOr  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  and  scieiuie. 

Science  Clubs  of  America,  adminis- 
tered by  Science  Service,  is  the  interna^ 
tional  organization  for  science  groups. 
In  schools  and  out.  Today  more  than 
15.000  clubs  are  affiliated  here  and 
abroad,  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
one-Oiipd  of  a  million  young  people. 

Science  Service  Is  the  nonprofit  insti- 
tution for  the  popularization  of  science, 
with  trustees  nominated  by  the  Nati^ial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Res^rch 
Council  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  estate  and  the  journalistic 
profession. 

The  Judges  of  the  science  talent 
seeurch  are  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley.  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  and  president 
of  Science  Service;  Dr.  Harold  A.  Edger- 
ton.  vice  president,  Richardson.  Bellows, 
Hemy  4  Co..  New  York  City;  Dr.  Steuart 
Henderson  Britt.  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  research.  Needham.  Louis  ft 
Brorby,  Inc..  Chicago;  and  Dr.  Rex  E. 
Buxttm.  psychiatrist  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  Drs.  Bdge^on  and  Britt  design 
the  science  aptitude  examination  each 
year  for  the  science  talent  search. 

Complete  details  of  the  national  and 
the  26  State  science  talent  searches  are 
available  from  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
1719  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Federal  Aid  to  Educatbn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
at 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  XLUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  study  and  consideration  has  been 
given  to  many  proposals  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  our  Govenunent  has 
offered  many  indirect  aids  to  education, 
for  example,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  which  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  those  veterans  desiring 
to  further  tiielr  education,  and  has  pror 
vided  Federal  assistance  to  those  indi- 
viduals, notwithstanding  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
schools,  who  are  today  having  difficultj 


A324 
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meeting  the  coet  of  operations.  We  haye 
had  some  educational  groups  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Government  subsldlae 
or  offer  a  pubUc  grant  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  their  expenses,  since  they  are 
rendering  such  a  remarkable  service  In 
aiding  In  the  development  of  our  society. 
I  realise  that  all  Amwlcans  are  Intensely 
Interested  In  the  education  of  our  chU- 
droDi  and  that  many  dtlaens  and  organ- 
intlons  are  assisting  in  solving  this 
problem.  Therefore,  I  am  Impressed 
with  the  school  In  my  home  town,  which 
is  over  «  hundred  years  old.  and  for  the 
past  25  or  30  years  has  been  providing 
higher  education  with  little  expense  to 
the  students  who  attend.  This  unique 
school  Is  Blackburn  College,  located  in 
Carllnville,  IlL  Every  student  is  re- 
qiiired  to  work  his  way  through  school, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  this 
school  for  2  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
contribution  this  college  has  made  in 
furthering  the  education  of  the  people 
and  improving  the  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  which  explains  very  well  how 
this  school  operates: 

SvsaT  Stuokmt  Has  Job  at  Uniqub 

Stlt-Hklp  School  ' 

Oamukvuxx,  January  17. — Students  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  work  that  main- 
tains Blackburn  College  because  they  do  It 
all.  This  makes  Blackburn  different  from 
the  many  Institutions  that  dot  the  QlinotB 
landscape. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  campus  which 
Is  situated  northeast  of  CarlinvlUe,  m.,  an 
uninformed  observer  woxild  not  be  breath- 
taken.  It's  an  attractive  campus.  The  stu- 
dents will  invariably  greet  any  visitor  with 
a  smile  and  "hello."  But  underneath  this 
lies  something  that  astounds  most  people. 

Tbe  students  at  Blackburn  are  self-sus- 
taining. Here,  they  cook  all  their  own  meals, 
detuiL  the  buildings,  operate  tbe  laundry  and 
recreation  center,  and  perform  all  the  other 
Jobs  that  are  necessary  for  comfortable  liv- 
ing and  effective  studying.  They  are  work- 
ing their  way  through  college  and  obtaining 
the  maximum  benefits  from  democracy  in 
action. 

Tbe  students  are  not  awe-struck  at  the 
Idea  that  here  they  are  doing  the  work  of 
professionals.  Instead,  it  becomes  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  college  after  they  have  made 
the  initial  adjustment  from  high  school 
and  living  at  home  to  dormitory  life. 

Of  course,  the  time  consumed  by  the  work 
program  must  be  subtracted  from  some  other 
aspect  of  student  life.  Here,  with  all  the 
work  taking  place  on  campus  and  all  the 
students  working  they  have  an  unparalleled 
choice  of  work,  of  which  some  tasks  neces- 
sarUy  fit  in  with  their  academic  and  outside 
Interests.^SThe  key  to  the  work  plan  is  a 
balanced  program  of  study,  work,  and  play. 

At  many  other  Institutions  where  a  stu- 
dent is  required  to  work  because  of  economic 
need,  the  opportxmity  to  select  what  to  do 
and  when  to  get  it  done  is  limited.  The 
work  program  offers  10  major  departments  in 
which  to  work  and  approximately  75  differ- 
ent Jobs  in  these  areas.  In  addition  to  Black- 
burn's  offering  room,  board,  and  tuition  for 
S250  each  semester,  there  Ilea  many  other 
values. 

The  Idea  of  responsibility  is  a  cornerstone 
of  Blackburn's  40  years  of  experience  with 
the  work  program.  The  students  in  doing 
the  necessary  work  around  the  campus  take 
a  vital  interest  In  many  other  aspects  of 
the  college. 

Situated  at  convenient  places  in  the  build- 
ings are  requisition  blanks  to  b«  filled  out 
by  any  student  and  delivered  to  a  central 
work  offloe.    These  requisitions  are  typed  and 


approved  by  a  student.  Kext  the  request  la 
passed  on  to  a  student  plxunber.  electrician, 
carpenter,  or  general  handyman  for  action. 
It  Is  then  returned  to  the  work  office  with 
the  date  sjad  slgnatxtis  of  tbs  individual  who 
oompleted  ths  work. 

What  connection  there  Is  between  ths 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  student  at 
Blackburn,  and  social  rsspoiaslbUlty  in  the 
community  after  leaving  Blackburn  Is  shown 
by  the  alumni.  Many  have  aehlevsd  as- 
tlonal  promlnsaes.  among  thsm  llaj.  Gen. 
John  L.  Bomer.  United  States  Army,  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Btons,  Ohleago,  a  boas  specialist. 


of  accomplishment  on  which  the  new  sd- 
ministration  may  base  its  international  rs- 
latlons. 

uoaaAMiaATioir  or  bvlmiatic  amb  oomOLAa 


Saato  Damiiifa  Bases  IntenatioBal  Re- 
latioBt  M  Good  Will  Pint  Ecoaonk 
CooperatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINmsOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  13,  1953 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Mlnneiota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  in  our  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  this  time  a  distinguished  visitor 
from  a  neighboring  coimtry.  Generalis- 
simo Rafael  L.  Trujillo,  former  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  this  occasion,  it  might  be  well  for 
Americans  to  give  some  thought,  study, 
and  consideration  to  his  successful  poli- 
cies during  22  years  of  service  to  his  peo- 
ple. 

A  summary  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Trujillo  era  indicate  a  series  of  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  international  rela- 
tions, economic  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  prosperity  at  home,  with  great 
progress  being  made  in  every  field  in  his 
own  country. 

High  lights  of  the  period  were  revealed 
In  an  interesting  and  informative  article 
in  the  September-October  1952  issue  of  a 
monthly  publication  called  Dominican 
Republic  published  by  the  consulate  gen- 
eral of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  New 
York  for  the  advancement  of  commercial 
as  well  as  cultural  relations  between  the 
-Dominican  RepubUc  and  the  United 
States. 

I  have  asked  permission  to  insert  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress  and  read- 
ers of  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

Expressing  early  in  his  administrative  ca- 
reer the  conviction  that  international  rela- 
tions in  modem  times  were  dominated  by 
economic  considerations.  Generalissimo  Ra- 
fael L.  TrujiUo  hSLs  consistently  followed  a 
practical  diplomatic  policy  closely  attuned 
to  domestic  needs  and  achievements.  Conse- 
quently, on  turning  over  the  reins  as  chief 
of  state  on  Aug\ut  16,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a  clear  concept  of  the  place  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  shaping  internation- 
al progress  and  in  aiding  universal  peace, 
plus  a  well -organized  diplomatic  service  (one 
of  the  highest  paid  in  the  world)  capable  of 
successfully  Interpreting  this  concept  In 
higl)-mlnded  acticiis  that  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  country. 

In  the  22  years  of  the  TruJUlo  era.  be  car- 
ried out  his  concept  through  a  series  of  per- 
sonal acts  and  through  his  country's  brU- 
llant  participation  in  events  of  world  signifi- 
cance.  Today  there  exists  a  solid  foundation 


It  may  be  wsll  to  summarlas  tarlsfly  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  diplomaUo  aohlsvements 
of  thst  era.  Two  important  prsllmlnary 
steps  wsre  the  reorganisation  and  enlargs- 
msnt  of  the  dlplomstlo  and  consular  serv- 
ices In  lOSO,  when  new  chiefs  of  nilsston  wsrs 
appointed  to  10  eountrles  and  a  permaasat 
delegate  was  ssat  to  the  League  of  Nattoos. 
A  eonsultatlve  oommlsslon  on  foreign  rala- 
tlons  was  then  created  to  advise  the  for- 
eign ministry  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Xissgue  of  Nations  and  to  ths  Pan  Amsrloan 
Union. 

COLOSnUS  BmCOSXAL  tJOHTROUSa 

The  first  international  project  backed  by 
the  new  administration  was  the  Ck^umbua 
Memorial  Lighthouse  In  Santo  Domingo 
where  were  to  repose  permanently  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  discoverer.  At  interna- 
tional conferences  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires,  plans  were  made  for  its  con- 
struction from  the  prize-winning  design  of 
the  young  English  architect,  Oleaves. 
through  contributions  from  aU  the  American 
governments.  The  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva  and  the  Third  Pan-American  Postal 
Congress  in  Madrid  also  added  their  approval. 
However,  it  was  not  until  April  14,  1948,  that 
actual  constmction  was  initiated,  when 
atomic  energy  was  employed  to  start  the 
project — its  first  use  for  peacefxil  purposes. 

MONTTABT    AND    CCOIfOMIC    CONVUUtMCK 

The  Dominiclan  Government  took  a  posi- 
tive stand  at  the  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference  in  London  in  June  1833,  which 
was  called  to  discuss  monetary  and  credit 
IMllciea.  exchange  difficulties,  price  levels, 
tariff  policies,  import  prohibitions  and  re- 
striction, quotas  and  other  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade.  Its  representative  pointed 
out  that  although  the  Dominican  Republic 
had  suffered  the  consequences  of  a  war  it 
had  not  fought  and  desperately  needed  to 
raise  import  duties  as  a  measure  of  defense 
against  lower  prices  for  its  exports,  it  never- 
theless refused  to  foUow  the  example  of  the 
majority  of  other  nations  and  did  not  raise 
any  economic  barriers. 

DisAKMAMCMT  coNnaxircs 
During  the  same  year,  the  Government 
pledged  Itself  and  the  Dominican  people  to 
work  alongside  the  United  States  under 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  in  taking 
practical  measures  to  assure  w(»-ld  peace  at 
the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva. 

SZ\'XirrR     PAN    ABCnUCAN     CONOIESS 

At  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Congress 
In  Montevideo,  the  Dominican  delegation 
signed  the  convention  on  the  duties  and 
rights  of  states  which,  among  other  things, 
declared  that  no  state  had  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  tbe  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
another  state.  This  was  ratified  by  the 
Dominican  Congress  and  became  law  with 
the  signature  of  President  TTujUlo  in  No- 
vember 1934. 

/ 

BArriAN  BOBon  pact 

During  November  1034,  Generalissimo  Tru- 
jillo paid  a  state  visit  to  the  neighboring 
Republic  Of  Haiti,  where  he  was  greatly  ac- 
claimed for  demonstrating  his  and  bis  peo- 
ple's sincere  friendship  for  the  Haitians.  As 
a  result  of  the  good  will  engendered.  Presi- 
dent Vincent,  of  Haiti,  returned  his  visit 
during  the  following  February  and  the  two 
chiefs  of  state  signed  an  agreement  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1935,  which  was  designed  to  end 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  executing  the 
Dominican-Haitian  Border  Treaty  of  January 
21,  1929. 

Thus  was  tOTmlnated  In  harmony  and 
peace  the  negotiaUons  that  had  been  pro- 
ceeding for  2  years,  since  President  Trujillo 
had  made  his  first  gesture  of  friendship  in 
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erosslag  tia«  Mswscre  River  to  grtet  Prssl- 
dent  Vlnosnt  at  Ouanamlnthe,  Haiti,  in  Oc- 
tober 19S3. 

cHAOo  KAci  ovairroBn 

Oratlfied  by  ths  sueosas  c<f  his  poiiey  of 
personal  ovsrturss  of  frisatlshlp,  Osnsral- 
isslmo  Trujillo  on  ths  vsry  nsst  day.  F«bru- 
ary  28,  10S8.  tried  Intsrosding  in  ths  Chaoo 
dispute.  He  sent  messages  to  ths  ehisfi  of 
state  of  Msxloo.  Spain,  and  aJ  the  American 
Republios.  oalilng  upon  thsm  to  work  to- 
gether to  bring  an  end  to  tJis  Ohsoo  war. 
When  ths  psaos  was  signed  on  June  14.  his 
efforts  wsre  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Preaidento  Ayala.  of  Paraguij.  and  T»)ada 
Boraano.  of  Bolivia,  ohlsfa  of  state  of  ths 
srstwhlis  belligerenU. 

nrna-AiiKaiCAN  coNnasMat  ASAXMar  wab 
During  preparations  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  Against  War  that  waavto  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Decumber  lOBB.  Co- 
lombian President  Alfonso  Ldpea  \irged 
President  Trujillo  to  back  an  antiwar  pact 
and  an  agreement  on  poUtical  cooperation 
among  the  American  nationt.  The  Domini- 
can Chief  of  State  agreed  wholeheartedly 
and  suggested  the  establishment  of  an 
American  League  of  Nations.  This  was  duly 
proposed  for  the  agenda  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  conference  by  the  Dominican  delega- 
tion, but  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  included 
In  the  agenda  of  the  Eightt.  Pan  American 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  De- 
cember. 

SUBTH   PAN-AMCaiCAN   CONTZaKNCB 

The  League  or  Assodaticn  of  American 
Nations,  as  jointly  proposed  by  the  Domini- 
can and  Colombian  delegations,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  importan;  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence at  Lima.  Since  such  an  organization 
would  permit  them  to  extend  their  solidarity 
of  action  to  Juridical  and  political  matters, 
all  the  states  represented  were  in  agreement. 
The  assembly  approved  a  resolution  for- 
warding the  project  for  further  study  to  the 
Board  of  Jurlsconsultants  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

DOMnnCAN-XTKtmi  STATCB   SOUSAUTT 

The  Dominican  Governnw-nt  advised  the 
United  States  Government  on  September  28, 
1938.  that  it  would  stand  b<!side  the  North 
American  Government  and  people,  and  would 
cooperate  fully  in  whatever  steps  were  taken 
to  maintain 'peace  or  to  solve  any  confilct 
involving  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Both  houses  of  the  Domini- 
can Natiozud  Congress  approved  and  gave 
their  moral  support  to  this  Htep. 

raUJILLO    PEACE    PKIZB    EifrABLISHKD 

In  the  same  month  the  Dominican  Con- 
gress approved  a  project  submitted  by  the 
administration  creating  the  annual  Trujillo 
peace  prize.  This  honor  was  to  be  conferred, 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  upon  the  per- 
sons, societies,  or  organizations  that  had 
done  the  most  outstanding  work  in  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  peace  between  nations 
or  in  developing  and  consecrating  the  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  upon  which  universal 
Justice  and  peace  are  foundixL 

TBOjnXO-HTJU.    PACT    BCR9TABLISHZO 
BOKmiCAM  SOTBBIONTT 

One  of  the  sore  spots  in  their  international 
relations  for  both  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Rf-public  was  the 
Convention  of  1907-24  with  the  United 
States,  whereby  that  country  had  taken  over 
control  of  the  Dominican  customs.  How- 
ever, with  the  complete  trunsformation  of 
the  social,  financial,  and  political  systems  in 
the  Republic,  which  had  already  proved  its 
ability  to  manage  its  com(4icated  internal 
and  external  problems,  such  a  situation  had 
become  an  anachronism.  Moreover,  it  was 
decidedly  In  contrast  to  the  good-neighbor 
policy  being  espo\ised  by  tte  United  SUtes 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Thxu  Oenerallssimo  Trujillo  visited  Wash- 
ington In  1939  and  held  mimerous  obnver- 


satlona  with  Prssldent  Roosevelt  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  CordeU  Hull.  The  Do- 
minican Oovsmmsnt,  through  his  psrsonal 
efforts,  gained  a  sympathetis  hearing  for  its 
protest  against  oontinued  United  SUtes  in- 
tsrvsntlon  In  its  finanolsl  affairs.  On  Sep- 
tsmlAr  24.  1940.  a  pact  was  signed  between 
Ssoretary  Hull  and  Oenerallasimo  Trujmo  in 
which  the  opprobrious  oonvsntlon  was  tsr- 
minatsd  and  fuU  sovereignty  was  again  re- 
stored to  ths  Dominican  peopls. 

But  ths  Anal  and  most  gratifying  stsp  of 
all  was  ths  complete  scrapping  of  even  ths 
financial  convention  known  as  the  TruJiUo- 
Hull  pact,  on  Augxist  9,  1981.  This  was  ac- 
companied by  a  communication  from  ths 
United  States  Government  advising  that  the 
Dominican  Government  had  paid  in  full  Its 
financial  obligations  and  that  its  credit  was 
now  exceUent. 

coNPBoNCB  or  roanoM  •axNisms 
The  second  consultative  conference  of  for- 
eign ministers,  meeting  in  Havana  in  July 
1940,  approved  a  Dominican  resolution 
recommending  that  all  American  states  re- 
vise their  domestic  legislation  that  might 
hamper  cooperation  in  maintaining  conti- 
nental solidarity. 

DECLAXATIONS  OP  WAS 

One  day  after  tbe  Japanese  attack  on  the 
United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Dominican 
Government,  deciding  that  the  aggression 
against  a  sister  American  state  was  an  attack 
against  itself,  declared  war  on  Japan,  on 
December  8,  1941.  Four  days  later,  on  the 
12th,  it  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Italy. 

ASTLVM    OPFESED   RETDGEES 

Six  thousand  Spanish  Republicans  were 
offered  asylum  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1938.  Two  years  later,  tbe  country  opened  its 
doors  to  Hebrew  immigrants  and  today  a 
large  colony  prospers  at  Sosua.  In  1942, 
asylum  was  offered  to  3,500  Jewish  refugee 
children  stranded  in  France,  but  war  con- 
ditions prevented  the  French  Government 
from  effecting  their  transfer. 

UWITSi)    NATIONS   ORGANIZATION 

At  the  San  Francisco  conference  which 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Dominican  delegation  propoeed 
that  the  Charter  of  the  organization  should 
provide  for:  (1)  Equality  of  treatment  and 
fair  procedures  in  international  commerce. 
(2)  Equal  rights  for  women.  (3)  Good  faith 
in  the  observance  of  treaties.  (4)  Inclusion 
of  all  countries  (not  enemies)  in  the  organ- 
ization. (5)  Collaboration  of  nonpermanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  (6)  Major 
responsibilities  for  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  maintaining  peace  and  security, 
and  Incorporation  of  the  statute  of  the  court 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dominican  delegates,  along  with  those  of 
49  other  countries,  signed  the  Charter  on 
June  26,  1945,  at  San  Francisco.  It  was 
presented  to  the  National  Congress  on  July 
23  by  President  Trujillo  and  was  unani- 
mously approved  on  August  11.  The  rati- 
fying instrument  signed  on  the  same  day  by 
President  Trujillo,  was  deposited  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  4,  making  the  EKnnini- 
can  Republic  the  third  country  to  ratify  the 
Charter. 

Full  delegations  of  the  Republic's  most  dis- 
tinguished diplomats,  including  a  woman  of 
ministerial  rank,  have  attended  every  sub- 
sequent General  Assembly  and  meetings  of 
other  councils  when  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic was  a  member.  In  every  session,  Domin- 
ican representatives  distinguished  themselves 
for  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
pounded the  ideals  and  policies  of  the  Do- 
minican Government,  in  political;  financial 
and  economic;  social,  cviltural,  and  humani- 
tarian: trusteeship;  administrative  and  legal 
affairs. 

Especially  effective  was  their  work  to  aid 
the  development  of  non-self-governing  coun- 
tries; to  promote  assistance  of  an  economic, 
technical,  and  social  natvu^  to  the  under- 
developed  nations   In   Latin   America,   ths 


Middle  and  Fu  A«t  and  other  regions;  and 
to  establish  squai  rights  for  women  In  every 
field. 

allub  vicToaT  I 


Upon  ths  surrender  at  Japan,  ths  AUlsd 
victory  was  celebrated  with  a  great  demon- 
stration in  the  Dominican  RspubUc.  The 
United  SUtes  Ambassador,  Jossph  F.  Mo- 
Guric.  sxprssssd  ths  thanks  of  his  govsm- 
msnt  for  ths  slnoers  cooperation  of  Um 
Dominican  Oovsmment  during  the  war. 

CANCBxanoit  or  rosnoK  bbst 
Ons  of  the  great  schievemsnU  of  ths  Tru- 
jillo administration  was  Um  cancellation,  in 
1947,  of  the  country's  exUrnal  debt  and,  con- 
sequently, iu  complete  liberation  from  any 
foreign  financial  yoke.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  pride  and  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion to  every  Dominican  citiaen.  It  was 
brought  about  in  three  stages:  first,  the 
return  of  customs  administration  and  In- 
come to  the  Dominicans  in  1940,  through 
the  TrujiUo-Hull  pact;  second,  the  reg\ila- 
tlon  of  service  on  the  foreign  debt,  through 
a  reduction  in  payments;  and  third,  the  total 
cancellation  of  the  debt,  in  1947,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  greatly  improved  economic  and 
financial  position  of  the  country. 

RIO  DX  JANEIRO  CONPXRENCZ  FOR  MAINTKNANCS 
or    AMERICAN    PEACE    AND    SECURITT 

Designed  to  give  form  and  subsUnce  to 
the  act  of  Chapultepec,  of  the  previovu  year, 
the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Peace  and  Security,  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1947,  brought  forth  a  prodigious 
document  in  the  Reciprocal  Assistance  pact. 
The  Dominican  delegation  played  a  leading 
role  in  iU  preparation,  achieving  an  ample 
definition  of  the  act  of  aggression  to  include 
other  than  armed  attacks  which  might  affect 
peacefiU  relations  between  the  American 
peoples. 

The  pact  constrained  signatories  from  the 
use  of  threats  or  force;  obligated  them  to 
submit  controversies  for  pacific  solutioxM 
through  inter -American  machinery;  and 
stipulated  that  an  armed  attack  on  any 
signatory  was  fin  attack  upon  all  the  Ameri- 
can SUtes,  obligating  them  to  mutual 
defense. 

Nevertheless,  a  chink  was  driven  in  the 
armor  of  American  solidarity  that  very  same 
year,  when  President  Arevalo,  of  Guatemala, 
suddenly,  and  without  cause,  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. And  the  chink  became  a  wide 
breach,  when  the  Cuban  Government,  \inder 
President  Ramdn  Grau  San  Martin,  openly 
aided  and  al>etted  the  abortive  conspiracy  at 
Cayo  Confites  (Cuba),  that  was  to  have 
launched  a  grave  attack  upon  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

THE  BOGOTA   CONFERENCE 

The  Ninth  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Bogot4,  with  all  its  attendant  excitement, 
spelled  many  triumphs  for  the  Dominican 
Government.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  President  TTujUlo's  project  for  a  League 
of  American  Nations,  first  proposed  at 
Buenos  Aires,  were  incorporated  in  its  defin- 
itive organic  pact.  The  E>ominican  dele- 
gation also  achieved  the  adoption  of:  (1)  A 
declaration  condemning  communism  and 
totalitarian  governments;  and  (2)  a  declara- 
tion that  the  right  to  maintain,  suspend,  or 
renew  diplomatic  relations  vrith  another 
government  cannot  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  indlvidxially  obtain  unjustified 
advantages. 

The  Conference  ended  on  AprU  80,  1948, 
with  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  This  instru- 
ment gave  a  Juridical  personality  to  the  or- 
ganization that,  whUe  being  a  regional  or- 
ganization within  the  orbit  of  tbe  United 
Nations,  could  nevertheless  receive  ite  own 
complement  of  ambassadors  from  the  Amer- 
ican nations. 

DOMINICAN  POUCT  V1N1I1CAT1B 

Although  1949  brought  bltter_ds|a  «o  ttw 
Dominican   peq;>le  and   th^r 
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vlth  tlM  Interventionist  actlTlttes  of  mwtnl 
foreign  govarnmentB  that  culminated  In  the 
attempt  of  Dominican  revolutionaries  to  at- 
tack the  Dominican  BepubUe  at  Lupenin. 
ttietr  patience  and  pacifism  were  eventually 
rewarded  and  their  policies  vindicated. 

Pr<»ldent  TruJlUo  had  received  from  the 
Dominican  Oongreas  authorisation  to  declare 
war  iigalnst  the  unfriendly  governments  that 
were  fomenting  these  troubles.  Neverthe- 
less, he  appealed  to  them  pacifically  at  first, 
and  then  resorted  to  the  established  inter- 
American  peace  machinery.  The  United 
States  Qovemment  then  requested  the  Inter- 
Amerfcan  Peace  Commission  to  Investigate 
the  situation  and  make  recommendations  for 
a  peaceful  solution.  The  Oommlsslon  ren- 
deted  Its  deetskm  on  September  14,  1949, 
reconunendlng  to  all  the  American  govern- 
ments that  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  prin- 
ciples consecrated  In  the  agreements  that 
regulate  the  maintenance  of  peace,  solidarity, 
and  cooperation  between  the  American  na- 
tions. While  waiting  for  the  decision  and 
tlM  subsequent  checking  to  see  that  it  was 
observed,  the  Dominican  Government  placed 
the  covmtry  on  a  defense  footing. 

Since  the  subversive  activities  continued 
against  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Organ- 
tratlon  of  American  States  found  it  neces- 
sary In  1950  to  appoint  an  investigation  com- 
mission that  visited  Cuba.  Haiti,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
commission  found  Cuba  and  Guatemala 
guilty  of  fomenting  revolution  against  the 
Dominican  Republic  The  CAS  Council,  act- 
ing on  Its  report,  approved  nine  resolutions 
to  pacify  the  situation  and  appointed  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  see  ttiat  they  were  com- 
plied wltii. 

OOKKUinSlC   HAI.TSD 

The  Dominican  Qovemment  took  legal 
measiires  to  terminate  conununistic  activi- 
ties at  home  and  proposed  pacts  abroad  to 
prevent  Commimlst  infiltration.  Exiles  and 
refugees  who  had  found  shelter  In  the  coun- 
try had  to  prove  their  conduct  nonprejudicial 
to  tlM  nation  at  to  the  peace  of  other 
eoxmtrtes. 

At  the  same  thne,  an  amnesty  law  was 
passed  which  pardoned  Dominican  citizens 
who  had  participated  In  subversive  activi- 
ties against  the  Government — even  those  al- 
ready condemned  to  prison.  Maintaining  a 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, the  Dominican  Minister,  Dr.  F^llz 
W.  Bernardino,  throvigh  the  good  ofBces  of 
United  States  Ambassador  Robert  Butler, 
persuaded  President  Carlos  Prio  Socarr&s  to 
send  his  minister  to  Ciudad  Trujillo  and  ef- 
fected the  return  of  the  vessel  Angelita  that 
had  been  captured  In  1947  at  the  time  of  the 
Cayo  Confltes  conspiracy.  He  also  succeeded 
in  converting  many  Trujillo  enemies  to  ar- 
dent supporters,  flying  them  back  to  their 
country  where  they  were  pardoned  and  wel- 
comed with  gala  receptions  and  good  Jobs. 
The  Quetzal,  a  pirate  vessel  known  as  "The 
Phantom,"  had  also  been  delivered  to  the 
Dominican  Government  in  1951.  A  special 
decree  was  issued  by  Generalissimo  lyujlllo 
to  pardon  all  the  crew  members. 

THS   BArrUlf   SirUATION 

Meanwhile.  In  the  neighboring  Republic 
of  Haiti.  President  Estim^  liad  resigned  and 
the  Dominican  Government  recognized  the 
new  regime.  Tills  soon  led  to  the  reestab- 
Ushment  of  normal  relations  and  an  ex- 
change of  ambassadors.  Mutual  comprehen- 
sion and  cordiality  existed,  when  in  February 
1951.  President  Paul  E.  Magloire.  of  Haiti,  and 
President  Trujillo  met  in  the  border  towns 
of  Ellas  Pina  and  Belladere.  The  two  ctiiefs 
at  state  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  a  united 
front  against  aggressive  international  com- 
munism, and  calling  for  political,  economic, 
and  social  cooperation. 

The  manifesto  called  for  (1)  a  bilateral 
pact  to  reinforce  tlie  1928  Habana  Conven- 
tion, (2)  a  diplomatic  instrument  to  regu- 
late the  movement  of  Dominican  and  Haitian 
nationals  In  the  two  countries,  (3)  tarlfl  con- 


cesslQflM  to  pranoie  mutual  trade,  (4)  cul- 
tural and  tourist  conventions  to  develop 
mutual  friendship  and  understanding. 

PAM   aiOKlCAK   6ANTT&BT  OOirVBONCB 

TlM  first  International  conference  of  a 
continental  character  to  take  place  Im  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  the  tlilrteenth  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  in  the  university 
city's  magnificent  Building  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences. Delegates  came  from  the  20  Latin - 
American  Republics  and  from  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netiierlands,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Observers  came  in 
representation  of  such  organizations  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  the  International  LAbor 
Organization,  the  Inter-American  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Children,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Social  Security  Oommlsslon. 

AUZRICAN  DKTEMSS 

The  Dominican  liepublle  was  called  upon 
to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  its  spirit 
of  collaboration  and  American  solidarity 
in  April  1951  when  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment requested  its  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  strategic  defense  systems.  The 
United  States  needed  additional  land  and 
sea  bases  for  testing  guided  missiles  and  the 
geographic  ixwitlon  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public made  it  a  naturaL 

A  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
study  the  proposal  from  every  angle.  Includ- 
ing the  preservation  of  national  sovereignty 
and  American  solidarity.  President  Trujillo 
made  a  oounterpro]X)6al,  which  was  accepted 
with  amendements,  and  the  whole  project 
was  finally  presented  to  the  National  Con- 
gress on  the  10th  of  December  for  ratification. 

The  strategic  program  is  now  under  way 
and  tlie  Dominican  Republic  Is  lending  im- 
portant aid  to  the  United  States  and  to 
American  defense. 

ponvT  4  FaooaAM 

A  general  agreement  was  conchided  with 
tbe  United  States  for  the  interchange  of 
technicians  and  technical  knowledge,  in  line 
with  the  point  4  program,  development  of 
economic  resources,  educational  programs, 
and  productive  capacity. 


people  of  this  Nation,  regardless  of  their 
political  aftlUation :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Stat*  of 
Oregon  {ttie  Uomm  of  Repretentativea  jointly 
concurring) ,  That  we  go  on  record  as  whole- 
heartedly congratulating  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  as  he  assumes  this 
high  position  of  solemn  power  and  responsi- 
bility: be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  further  wish  the  Hon- 
orable Dwlght  David  Eisenliower  success* 
achievement,  and  the  best  of  health  during 
the  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  upon  wiilch  lie  now  Is 
entering;  tie  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pray  that  his  adminis- 
tration may  be  characterized  by  world  peace 
and  secxwity:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  "Hiat  copies  qt  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  president  of  tiie  senate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  at  representa- 
tives to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower, to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation  in  the  Congress  c< 
the  United  States. 


Oregon  State  Lepsl^tnre  AMembly  Felici> 
tates  and  Congratulates  the  President 
d  tke  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oxxooN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thnrsday.  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  include  as  part  of 
these  remarks  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
jointly  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  House  of  Rep-> 
resentatives  on  January  15,  1953: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  thirty-third  person  in  our  history  as  a 
nation  to  occupy  that  position  of  preemi- 
nence and  great  responsibility;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is-  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
in  its  contlrulng  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  dictatorship,  tyranny,  and  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  elected  head  of  all  the 


An  AffinnatiYe  DipIoaMcy  n  Iran — ^I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI^ 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoNSXN 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including 
an  article  that  appeai-ed  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  January  16,  and  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Elgin  Groseclose,  who  at 
one  time  was  Treasurer  General  of  Iran. 
Mr.  Groseclose  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  his  comments  on  the  diffi- 
cult Iranian  situation  should  be  wel- 
comxl  by  most  Members  of  this  body. 

The  article  follows: 

Ax  Amaif ATivK  Diplomact  th  Isah — I 
(By  Elgin  Groseclose) 

Some  of  my  friends  liave  asked  me  for 
suggestions  for  an  alBrmatlve  course  of  di- 
plomacy in  Iran  Uiat  would  resolve  the 
Iranian  crisis  and  recover  tiie  American  po- 
sition In  that  country.  Their  Interest  in 
the  question  Is  significant  of  the  growing 
concern  over  the  failure  of  our  diplomacy 
in  tliat  country. 

Not  only  has  it  tat:en  months  on  months 
to  approach  even  the  present  tenuous  pros- 
pect of  a  settlement  of  the  British-Iranian 
oil  dispute — a  task  which  many  feel  wss 
beyond  the  proper  function  of  our  diplo- 
macy— but  American  national  Interests  in 
Iran  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  in  the 
process.  Resentment  toward  the  United 
States  ol  America  has  mounted,  American 
prestige  there  ia  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  history, 
and  American  residents  in  Iran  have  been 
subjected  to  Increasing  restrictions  of  entry, 
residence,  movement,  and  occupation.  These 
Americans  are  predominantly  the  Christian 
missionaries,  wtio  bring  to  Iran  wiiat  more 
tlian  anytliing  Iran  needs  from  American 
culture. 

Our  diplomacy  in  Iran  has  failed  in  Uie 
first  Instance  from  want  of  a  wise  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Iranian  crisis. 
Tills  crisis  Is  not  economic,  as  popularly 
supposed,  and  will  not  be  resolved  by  restora- 
tion of  oil  production;  nor  Is  it  but  incident- 
ally a  political  crisis.  BaslcaUy,  it  Is  an 
emotional  crisis,  rooted  deeply  in  psycho- 
logical and  spiritual  needs  of  tlie  Iranian 
people.  The  most  vocal  of  these  at  Uie 
moment  Is  the  need  to  recover  a  national  self- 


esteem,  badly  battered  by  •v^aU  of  reeent 
history. 

Iranians  etmnot  forget  that,  their  country 
has  been  subjected  to  foreign  occupation  in 
two  world  wars,  that  their  Shah  was  Igno- 
minlously  forced  from  his  throne  by  Russian 
and  British  bayonets,  and  tiiat  their  Govern- 
ment's ambitious  7-year  plan  for  economic 
development  collapsed  humillatiugly  after 
the  World  Bank  made  it  clear  ttiat  it  was  not 
interested  in  financing  the  s<:heme. 

What  was  so  devastating  c>f  the  national 
ego  in  these  events  was  the  national  inade- 
quacy which  they  revealed.  The  military  oc- 
cupations of  Iranian  soil  wero  accomplished 
against  only  a  shadow  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Iranian  Army.  Th:  Iranians  have 
made  no  really  serious  effort  to  put  their 
economic  house  in  cntler.  But  these  are  facts 
which  the  Iranians  are  unwUling  to  face 
openly.  In  this  respect  they  are  no  different 
from  many  others,  and  like  m:iny  others  they 
avoided  the  acknowledgment  and  confession 
by  the  well  known  device  of  a  scapegoat. 

This  wss  found  in  charging  the  British 
with  political  intervention  an  1  with  sabotage 
of  the  7-year  plan.  The  British  meant,  vis- 
ibly, the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  and  in  a 
pyrotechnical  display  of  national  wrath  the 
company's  concession  was  sximmarily  aliro- 
gated  by  "nationalization."  Actually,  of 
course,  the  oil  was  already  nationalized,  for 
it  had  never  belonged  to  oth<!r  than  the  na- 
tion, and  the  oU  company  wis  extracting  it 
in  pvirsuance  of  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  tlu  Iranian  OoTemroent  lias  never 
been  willing  to  sulmilt  its  cliargea  and  evi- 
dence of  political  activity  and  sabotage  by 
the  oil  company  to  an  Impirtial  court  or 
Jury,  It  must  be  admitted  tbat  the  British, 
for  all  their  long  experience  in  the  east, 
showed  an  amazing  disregard  of  the  deeper 
currents  of  feeling  and  psychology  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Iranians.  It  was  as  though 
they  had  taken  too  seriously  the  Kipling 
saw  about  east  being  east  end  west  being 
west,  and  failed  to  realize  that  Iranians, 
being  people,  are  creatiires  endowed  with 
feelings,  conscience,  and  spiritual  hunger  to 
as  great  degree  as  any  other. 

The  successful  expulsion  of  the  British, 
single-handedly  and  without  mcourse  to  war. 
has  given  such  a  lift  to  the  national  ego  of 
Iran  that  the  group  that  engineered  the  coup 
has  been  vested  with  dictatorial  power  by 
an  effusively  appreciative  people. 

Of  course  the  price  was  high.  The  oU 
fields  were  the  nudnstay  of  a  Moated  gov- 
ernment budget,  and,  even  more,  the  sup- 
port ai  a  lush,  extravagant  metropolitanism 
that  tiad  made  Teiiran  a  Paris  of  the  Mid- 
dle Bast.  But  Hussein  Makld,  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  national  oil  committee,  re- 
cently spoke  with  wrath  of  the  oU  which 
Jeopardizes  oxir  Independence,  and  his  ex- 
pression may  be  accepted  as  a  reflection  of 
Iranian  national  sentiment. 

The  serious  error  made  by  American  di- 
plomacy in  its  efforts  to  mediate  the  oU 
dispute  was  a  misapprehension  of  the 
strength  of  the  national  feeling,  and  the 
assumpUon  that  It  could  be  salved  by  a 
money  payment.  The  attempt  to  purchase 
the  national  pride  misfired,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
United  States  is  now  involved  in  the  re- 
sentment visited  upon  Great  Britain. 

The  more  serious  error  at  American  di- 
plomacy, however,  was  that  of  abandoning 
our  traditional  emphasis  on  regard  for  con- 
tract and  substituting  a  diplomacy  of  ap- 
peasement and  purchase,  in  the  fear  that 
the  loss  of  the  oU  revenues  might  produce 
economic  collapse  in  Iran  and  consequent 
turning  to  Soviet  Russia,  or  tliat  the  West- 
ern World  would  famish  for  want  of  Iranian 

OU. 

Actually,  neither  event  has  materialized 
after  nearly  2  years  since  the  event.  With- 
in a  year  world  oil  demand  was  being  satis- 
factorily met  from  otiier  suppUss— Canadian, 


Sooth  American,  and  Arabian.  Moreover. 
there  Is  no  likelihood  that  the  Iranian  econ- 
omy will  collapse  from  lack  of  the  oil  reve- 
nues, and  paradoxically  the  Government  is 
stronger  despite  an  empty  treasxiry. 


An  AfinnatiTe  Diplomacy  in  Iran — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am 
including  article  II,  by  Mr.  Elgin  Grose- 
close, which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  January  17.  This 
article  follows  extension  I: 

Am  AmsMATiVK  Diplomact  in  Ikan — ^n 
(By  Elgin  Groseclose) 

How  is  it  that  Iran,  Instead  of  collapsing 
because  of  the  loss  of  Income  from  Its  pe- 
troleum, has  survived  nearly  2  years  and 
seems  politically  more  stable  now  than  at 
some  times  during  the  long  dispute?  The 
reason  for  this  strength  may  be  found  in  the 
national  imbalance  which  the  oil  Induced. 
The  revenues,  by  fiowing  into  the  govern- 
ment treasury  instead  of  directly  into  the 
economy,  fostered  a  lush  metropolitanism  in 
the  midst  of  an  impoverished,  medieval 
countryside,  and  the  Increasing  gap  between 
the  two  was  a  feiurce  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  tensions. 

The  gap  now  Is  being  reduced  as  oppor- 
tunities for  easy  money  in  real-estate  specu- 
lation, government  contracting,  and  office- 
holding  have  disappeared  and  the  p>oftsibili- 
ties  in  the  traditional  livelihood  activities  of 
farming  and  herding  are  being  reexamined. 
Under  the  Impact  of  necessity  the  Iranian 
soU,  which  lias  been  so  badly  neglected  In 
recent  decades  since  the  oil  began  to  gush, 
can  again  be  made  to  produce  the  crops  it 
formerly  produced,  and  agricultural  exports 
can  make  up  much  of  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  oil. 

This  can  be  accomplished  without  Ameri- 
can point  4  technical  assistance,  valuable  as 
are  the  techniques  which  have  been  devel- 
oped in  this  country  in  the  new  agriculture. 
One  landlord  of  my  acquaistence  Incre^ised 
production  some  16  times  in  4  yesrs  simply 
by  his  personal  Interest  and  the  effect  it  had 
upon  the  morale  of  his  village.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recaU  that  the  Iranians  are  past 
masters  in  maUng  the  desert  bloom,  and 
that  many  of  the  common  frtiits  that  delec- 
tate  the  appetite  of  modem  man  were  de- 
veloped on  the  Iranian  upland,  the  grape, 
the  peach,  and  the  apricot  being  among  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  Persian  peasant  had 
a  knack  of  growing  melons  which,  combined 
with  the  favorable  Iranian  climate  and  soil, 
result  in  a  product  that  is  iiardly  surpassed 
by  anything  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  likelihood  of  Iran  embracing 
communism  and  making  common  front  with 
Soviet  Russia,  prophecy  Is  always  treach- 
erous but  if  comfort  is  needed  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  fact  tliat  for  200  years  relations 
between  Iran  and  Russia  tiave  been  distant, 
unhappy,  ot  hostile;  an  iron  curtain  existed 
between  Persia  and  Muscovy  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Czar  Boris  Godunov  and  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great  (and  of  the  Pilgrim  land- 
ings in  America);  since  the  tiirn  of  the  cen- 
tury Iranian  territory  has  been  occupied  at 
least  four  times  by  Russian  troops — twice  by 
those  of  Czarlst  Russia,  and  twice  by  those 
of  Soviet  Russia;  the  latest  occupation  was 
ended  only  0  years  ago.  A  dictator's  regime 
in  Iran  might  form  an  alliance  vrith  Soviet 
Russia,  but  it  could  liardly  be  a  popular  one. 


As  the  roots  of  the  Iranian  crisis  lie  in 
psychological  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Iranian  people,  so  it  is  here  that  an  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  of  affirmations  may  be  rooted 
in  seciire  confidence  that  it  will  fructify  to 
the  benefit  of  happier  Irano-Amerlcan  re- 
lations and  a  strengthening  of  the  Iranian 
political,  social,  and  economic  fabric. 

Among  ttiese  psychological  factors  in  the 
Iranian  complex  Is  a  need  for  identification, 
bom  of  a  pervading  personal  and  national 
sense  of  isolation.  This  feeling  of  loneliness 
and  isolation  is  characteristic  of  all  peoples 
who  have  no  companionship  with  a  loving 
God  and  who  stand  in  continual  fear  of 
Judgment  by  a  remote.  Inaccessible,  un- 
knowable, and  capricious  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse (the  kind  of  God  generally  described 
in  Moslem  countries);  but  It  Is  particularly 
acute  among  the  Iranians  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  adherents  of  a  dissident  sect  of 
Islam  (Shla)  at  odds  with  the  principal 
neighboring  coreligionists. 

Evidence  is  coming  out  of  Iran  that  this 
dread  of  isolation  Is  acting  as  a  brake  on  the 
xenophobic  impulses  that  led  to  the  rupture 
of  relations  with  Great  Britain.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant, for  Instance,  that  the  Government, 
while  refusing  visas  to  American  mission-  I 
aries  under  the  compulsion  of  a  revivalist 
Islam  and  putting  various  restrictions  upon 
the  activities  of  those  who  remain,  has  made 
a  point  of  assuring  English  missionaries  that 
despite  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  their  government  they  are  free  to  re- 
main and  carry  on  their  work.  Recently  also 
certain  Tehran  Journals  that  have  been 
publishing  translations  of  your  correspon- 
dent's writing  have  pointedly  passed  over  one 
that  criticized  aspects  of  American  policy, 
the  reason  given  being  a  desire  to  avoid  ag- 
gravating anti-American  sentiment. 

Here  then  is  the  opportunity  for  an  under- 
standing, sympathetic,  affirmative  diplomacy. 
The  fundamental  dilemma  of  the  Iranian 
people  can  be  resolved  only  by  a  recovery  of 
the  national  dignity  in  the  realm  in  wiiich 
it  was  lost,  that  is,  by  a  recovery  of  a  sense 
of  moral  adequacy.  An  affirmative  diplo- 
macy wUl  present  these  possibilities  by  put- 
ting the  solution  of  the  oil  dispute  where  It 
belongs,  on  the  issues  of  Jxistioe,  equity,  and 
regard  for  obligations  assiuned. 

The  manifest  spiritual  hungers  of  the 
Iranian  people  are  assurance  that  an  affir- 
mation of  the  moral  Imperatives  of  the 
situation  wlU  meet  response.  As  the  sense 
of  aggrlevance  subsides  in  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction at  the  victory  over  the  British,  the 
governing  thought  in  Iran  vdll  be  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  moral  position  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  placed  by  its  abrogation 
of  a  contract.  This  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood ttiat  it  will  accept  a  settlement  of  the 
oU  dispute  by  reference  to  arbitration  or 
acceptance  of  coturt  Jurisdiction  and  on  the 
basis  of  Justice,  equity,  and  regard  for  con- 
tractual obligation.  We  may  hopefully  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  scrupulovis  regard  all 
modern  Iranian  governments  have  shown  for 
the  letter  of  contracts  and  for  the  rules  of 
international  conduct.  Iran  has  a  record  for 
meeting  its  financial  obligations  which,  so  far 
as  Is  known,  few  countries  can  match. 


An  AfirmatiTe  Diplomacy  in  Iran — III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  S14ITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.l^wnk- 
er,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  Indwillnt 
article  m  by  Mr.  Elgin  Qroseclow  vbidi 
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KppcBxed  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  January  19.  This  article  follows 
extensions  I  and  II: 

Aw  ArroMATPrt  Dxplokact  n*  Tram — ^nx 
(By  Elgin  Groeeclose) 

On  the  basis  of  Ita  own  national  dignity 
and  interest  the  United  States  can  follow  no 
otlier  course  In  the  Iranian  oil  controversy 
than  continued  Insistence  on  the  moral 
principles  Lnvolved.  Indeed,  the  future  of 
the  whole  structure  of  International  peace, 
so  badly  battered  In  these  days,  depends 
upon  a  recovery  of  the  principle  of  sanctity 
of  contract:  and  the  United  States,  as  chief 
upholder  of  the  international  peace,  can  do 
no  other  than  affirm  and  reafllrm  its  concern 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  on 
which  relations  between  governments  can  be 
pursued  with  peace  and  confidence. 

Already,  in  condoning  the  abrogation  of 
the  Anglo-Iranian  oil  contract,  the  United 
States  has  opened  to  imcertainty  the  whole 
existing  fabric  of  privately  conducted  inter- 
national trade  and  investment.  One  need 
only  consider  what  has  happened  in  Bolivia 
and  what  is  promised  elsewhere  In  Latin 
America  to  realize  what  a  setbaclc  has  been 
received  by  the  whole  program  of  technical 
assistance  and  capital,  outflow  to  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Beyond  affirmation  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
princifrie,  a  number  of  concrete  steps  are 
necessary  to  restore  American  prestige  and 
Influence  in  Iran.  Chief  among  these  is  a 
drastic  scaling  down  of  the  sprawling  official 
establishment  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment maintains  In  that  coimtry.  The  ex- 
pense Is  not  only  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  American  taxpayer,  but  the  net  re- 
sults have  been  negative.  At  a  time  when 
the  mood  of  the  Iranian  people  is  one  of 
extreme  sensitivity,  pride,  and  xenophobia, 
the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  officials  is 
Irking,  and  the  suspicion  has  spread  that 
American  policy  is  a  new-fangled  form  of 
the  old  colonial  imperialism.  Certainly 
Russian  diplomacy  appears  to  have  been 
much  shrewder  in  making  itself  inconspicu- 
OUi  in  the  Iranian  scene. 

A  drastic  overhauling  of  the  whole  point  4 
Idea  and  execution  of  technical  assistance 
Is  needed.  It  has  not  been  well  received  in 
Iran,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  agencies 
of  the  new  imperialism.  Its  technical  re- 
sults have  been  far  less  than  propagandists 
would  have  the  American  public  believe. 
The  criticisms  of  point  4  are  many,  but  the 
chief  Is  that  it  fails  to  represent  and  in- 
terpret the  essential  American  idea.  It  at- 
tempts to  feed  the  body  while  it  starves  the 
mind.  The  physical  hungers  of  the  world 
are  not  due  to  want  of  techniques,  but  to 
want  of  the  hope  and  moral  rigor  which 
provide  the  atmosphere  in  which  techniques 
can  function  and  which  stimxilate  men  to 
enterprise. 

That  this  is  so  was  recently  given  point 
by  Minoo  R.  Masani,  the  Indian  industrial- 
ist and  statesman,  who  declared  that  "it  is 
ttme  that  we  heard  more  about  these  aspects 
of  (American)  life  and  less  about  the  num- 
ber of  your  automobiles  and  television  sets." 

If  the  point  4  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram is  continued  it  should  be  confined  to 
those  areas  in  which  governments  normally 
function;  that  is,  in  the  field  of  political 
ideas  and  operations.  After  all,  the  State 
Department  is  hardly  equipped  by  experi- 
ence, concept,  or  tradition  to  teach  farming 
to  Iranian  natives,  as  the  administrative 
straining  to  find  competent  personnel  and 
lines  of  organization  testify. 

But  our  diplomacy  can  and  should  teach 
much  to  Iran  about  such  things  as  we  have 
learned  in  America  about  integrity  In  office, 
equitable  taxation,  honest  courts,  civil  serv- 
ice procedure,  secret  ballots,  and  representa- 
tive government  generally.  One  of  the 
greatest  heroes  in  modem  Iranian  history. 
Incidentally,  was  the  American,  Morgan 
Shuster,  who  set  up  a  treasury  administra- 


tion for  the  Iranian  Ooremment  in  1011. 
The  reverence  In  which  he  Is  held  In  Iran 

Is  not  so  much  for  this  achievement,  how- 
ever, as  for  his  example  of  courage  and  per- 
sonal integrity  to  the  Iranian  people  in  a 
time  of  national  despair  when  the  newly 
formed  constitutional  government  was  being 
threatened  with  extinction  by  Czarlst 
Russia. 

If  t'echnical  assistance  Is  to  extend  fur- 
ther, then  the  greatest  opportunity  woxild 
lie  in  the  field  of  communication  of  ideas 
through  the  translation  into  Persian  of  sig- 
nificant English  language  literature  and  its 
dissemination.  This  might  well  supplement 
the  important  work  that  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Christian  Utera- 
tiire.  The  danger  lies,  of  course,  in  vesting 
in  a  bureaucratic  agency  the  selection  of 
what  is  significant  literature  and  the,  possi- 
bility that  the  effort  would  degenerate  into 
a  mere  propaganda  machine  in  its  more  mis- 
chievous aspects.  No  doubt  the  sounder 
approach  would  be  to  assist  in  the  extension 
of  the  teaching  of  English,  for  the  person 
with  facility  in  English  has  at  his  command 
the  vast  breadth  and  depth  of  the  western 
cultural  stream  Into  which  to  cast  his  line. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  national  frontier  is 
not  the  military  but  the  ideological  frontier, 
for  war  can  hardly  be  imagined  with  any 
people  who  share  ovu'  outlook  and  ideas,  and 
if  the  basic  task  of  diplomacy  is  the  affirma- 
tion and  defense  of  the  national  interest, 
then  this  tack  begins  and  ends  with  the 
affirmation  of  the  moral  idea  upon  which 
American  culture  rests. 


Wyoming  Law  Leafls  Afain 


ZXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAR1  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOIOMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Laramie  (Wyo.)  Republican-Boomerang 
which,  I  believe,  further  evidences  Wyo- 
ming's first  place  in  the  Nation  in  a 
variety  of  fields. 

I  join  the  Laramie  newspaper  in  com- 
mending the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court 
for  its  action,  which  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  fledgling  attorneys  to  supple- 
ment their  academic  training  with  ac- 
tual courtroom  experience.  The  court's 
action  will  contribute  also,  as  the  news- 
paper says,  "toward  furthering  the 
already  excellent  calilier  of  the  Wyoming 
bar." 

I  commend  this  editorial — and  the 
Wyoming  Supreme  Court's  action — to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  from 
other  States: 

Wyoming  Law  Leads  Agaik 

Monday,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming 
approved  a  most  significant  forward  step  in 
legal  education,  making  the  State  the  holder 
of  another  first  in  national  achievement. 

This  revered  body,  at  the  suggestion  of 
IMstrlct  Judge  Olenn  Parker,  County  Attor- 
ney Gordon  Davis,  and  Dean  R.  R.  Hamilton, 
head  of  the  university  law  school,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Wyoming  Bar  Association, 
amended  a  court  rule  that  will  permit  senior 
law  students  to  actively  participate  in  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  cases  in  Justice  and 
district  courts. 

This  amendment.  In  effect,  makes  every 
member  of  the  Wyoming  bar  a  potential  In- 


Btmctor  of  law.  Tlie  aenlor  students  may. 
since  the  amendment  was  made,  assist  In  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  cases  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  bar, 
in  good  standing. 

Until  Monday,  the  supreme  court  rule  was 
specific  in  its  restrictions.  Only  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Wyoming  bar  were  qualified  to 
prepare  and  try  cases  in  Justice  and  district 
courts.  Now  they  may  have  the  assistance, 
and,  incidentally,  furnish  invaluable  instruc- 
tion in  procedure  and  practice,  to  future 
members  of  the  bar  while  they  are  still  In 
the  last  stages  of  their  formal  education. 

The  apprentice  lawyers  will,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judge,  and  the 
principals  In  the  case.  They  wUl  accept  no 
fee  but  will  be  able  to  receive  something, 
perhaps  more  valuable — know-how  and  poise. 
The  amendment  gives  senior  students  the 
chance  to  play  for  keeps  and  augment  train- 
ing now  furnished  by  moot  court  procedures. 

The  supreme  court  should  be  highly  com- 
mended in  possessing  the  foresight  exhibited 
by  this  recent  action.  It  has  certainly  con- 
tributed toward  furthering  the  already  ex- 
cellent callljer  of  the  Wyoming  bar. 


More  MtwA  Sodal  Secwity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  DeWitt 
Emery,  president  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Men  s  Associatioife^hich  is  on 
the  subject  of  social  security,  dealing 
specifically  with  the  means  of  investing 
the  Social  Security  reserve  fund.  This 
article  efSciently  and  concisely  states 
a  problem  and  suggests  a  solution.  The 
solution  does  not  necessarily  agree  with 
my  thiiiking,  but  the  problem  is  so  well 
stated  that  I  feel  each  Memlier  of  tha 
Congress  should  read  this  article  in  or- 
der to  have  a  good  basis  from  which  to 
formulate  his  own  solution. 

The  article  follows: 

Moas  About  Socul  Sirutrrr 
(By  DeWitt  Emery) 

Another  phase  of  the  social-seciulty  set-up 
which  is  badly  in  need  of  correction  is  the 
way  the  money  is  handled,  the  money  which 
Is  deducted  from  jour  pay  and  mine  and 
the  remittances  our  employers  make  for  us 
In  addition  to  what  we  pay. 

.As  it  is  now,  the  net  'effect  of  sending  this 
money  to  Washington  is  to  increase  the 
national  debt.  I  submit  there  isn't  any 
security  for  you  or  me  or  anyone  else  in 
debt,  public  or  private. 

It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  believe  that 
your  Oovernment,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  honor  and  integrity, 
would  force  you  to  buy  an  old-age  pension, 
whether  you  want  it  or  not,  then  spend  the 
money  it  collects  from  you  and  your  em- 
ployer, leaving  nothing  with  which  to  pay 
your  claim  when  it  becomes  due  except  a 
Treasiory  Department  lOU.  But  that's  ex- 
actly how  it  is. 

Here's  how  it  works.  The  money  deducted 
from  your  pay.  plus  an  equal  amount  paid 
by  your  employer,  is  remitted  to  Washing- 
ton. When  this  money  gets  to  Washington, 
it  is  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  and  is  used  by  the  Treasury  to  pay 


the  day-to-day  operating  expenees  at  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  In  other  worda,  the 
money  which  Is  suppoeed  to  provide  a  pen- 
sion for  yovu-  old  age  is  spent  as  aoon  as  it 
gets  to  Washington. 

Once  a  year  Congrees  appropriates  for  the 
Social  Security  Board  whatever  amount  the 
Board  sajrs  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  twneflts  for  the  next 
year.  The  dliference  between  what  Congress 
approprlatee  for  the  Board  and  the  total 
amount  of  social -security  collections  for  that 
year  Is  added  to  the  social -security  reserve 
fund.  By  way  of  an  easily  understood  Illus- 
tration, let  us  assume  that  last  year  social - 
security  collections  totaled  $3,500,000,000, 
and  that  the  appropriation  for  the  Board  for 
the  aame  year  was  $1,500,000,000.  This 
would  leave  $3,000,000,000  to  be  added  to  the 
reserve.  Right  there  Is  where  the  Increase 
In  the  national  debt  comes  in.  A  brand- 
new,  special  Government  bond  is  issued  to 
the  Social  Security  Board  for  $3,000,000,000 
and  the  national  debt  is  increased  by  that 
amount. 

Theee  special  Ooremment  bonds  are  non- 
negotiable,  cannot  be  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, can  only  be  redeemed  by  the  Treasury, 
and  the  only  way  In  which  the  Treasury  can 
get  the  money  to  redeem  these  bends  is  by 
having  Congress  levy  a  special  tax  on  every- 
one for  that  purpose.  Yes,  everyone  would 
have  to  pay  these  taxes,  including  those  who 
have  already  paid  once  for  their  old-age  pen- 
sions. In  words  of  one  syllable,  this  means 
paying  twice  for  one  benefit.  But  you  say 
**that's  crooked,  that's  fraud,"  and  yon  are 
exactly  100  percent  right.  It  Is  the  biggest 
fraud  ever  put  across  on  an  uiuuspectlng 
people. 

What's  the  answer?  How  can  this  condi- 
tion be  corrected  and  social  seetirlty  made 
an  honest  agenoyT  As  I  n*  It,  the  remedy 
Is  a  very  simple  on*. 

First,  take  social  security  out  of  the  9m1- 
•ral  Security  Agency  and  make  It  an  Inde- 
pendent agency.  Second,  have  all  soclal- 
•ecurlty  funds  remitted  directly  to  the  Social 
Security  BoanL  Third,  the  Board  would  pay 
Its  operating  expenses  and  current  benefits 
out  of  theee  funds,  and  then  Invest  what  is 
left  over  for  the  reserve  fimd  In  negotiable 
Oovernment  bonds  bought  la  the  aptn 
market. 

All  private  Insurance  companies  In  the 
country  have  part  of  their  reserve  fimds  in- 
vested In  Oovernment  bonds.  Tba  Social 
Security  Board  under  this  plan  would  invest 
Its  reserve  fund  In  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  Oovernment  bonds.  There  would  not  be 
any  Increase  in  the  national  debt  Involved 
because  the  Board  would  be  buying  bonds 
which  had  already  been  issued  and  when 
the  Board  needed  to  cash  some  bonds.  aU  it 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  sell  them  in 
the  open  market.  Just  as  any  bank  or  insur- 
ance company  does  when  funds  are  required. 

Handling  the  social  sectuity  aet-up  in  this 
way  would  eliminate  the  fraud  and  make 
social  security  the  honeat  agency  It  very 
definitely  should  be. 


Address  bj  Hm.  hmM  A.  Parity  at  Dedi- 
catioa  of  Matiooal  AssodatioB  «f  Letter 
Carrier*  Headqaarters  B«il£iif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Thurtday.  Jantuun  29.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed.  iA  .U^  JEisoow  an  ad- 
•a  I  .sa«  <»rt>  ad  tad)  V  ^ 


dress  diHIvered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley 
at  the  dedication  of  the  headquarters 
building  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  August  30.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou), 
as  follows: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  greet 
postal  workers  when  I  run  into  them  in  my 
daily  travels  or  to  participate  in  any  of  their 
affairs,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  see  many  with  whom  I  was  associated 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  happy  years 
they  were. 

I  feel  that  the  role  which  the  letter  carrier 
plays  in  our  lives  is  closely  interwoven  with 
the  daily  existence  of  most  of  us.  They  are 
in  a  very  broad  sense  the  nzver-faillng 
couriers  of  messages  between  human  beings, 
written  messages  that  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  our  daily  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  instruments  that 
have  been  devised  by  inventors  and  scientists 
in  the  field  of  communications  will  never  re- 
place the  vrrltten  word  that  is  embodied  in 
the  millions  of  letters  that  are  delivered  daily 
throughout  the  world. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  tender  and  wel- 
come than  the  letter  you  deliver  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  from  their  boys  in 
Korea.  Let  us  hope  that  you  may  always  be 
the  sUent  iMarers  of  good  tidings  from  our 
men  to  their  dear  ones  in  this  country. 

You  are  the  loyal  servants  of  the  greatest 
free  Oovernment  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

You  certainly  do  not  need  any  praise  from 
me,  yet  I  cannot  forego  at  the  time  paying  a 
tribute  to  your  efOciency,  and  I  am  sure  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  in  our  country 
recognize  your  unflagging  devotion  to  duty. 
No  matter  where  my  duties  may  lead  me  or  in 
whatever  task  I  shall  be  engaged,  I  shall 
always  carry  a  deep  affection  and  respect  not 
only  for  the  letter  carriers  but  for  all  postal 
emfployees.  ,^ 

"Hiere  is  a  story  connected  with  my  part  in 
this  dedication  ceremony  of  your  new  head- 
quarters building. 

Some  months  ago,  I  was  in  Europe  on 
Coca-Cola  business  and  my  New  York  ofllce 
forwarded  my  mail  as  it  accumulated  during 
my  absence.  One  of  the  dispatches  con- 
tained a  very  cordial  invitation  from  your 
national  president.  Bill  Doherty,  which  he 
previously  personally  extended  to  me.  to 
come  here  today  and  say  a  few  words.  Now, 
how  In  the  world  could  a  fellow  named  Far- 
ley tiun  down  an  Invitation  from  an  old 
frend  named  Doherty — especially  when  the 
letter  was  delivered  to  me  in  that  famous 
Irish  city  of  Dublin. 

NaturaUy,  I  was  delighted  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Dohertyl  kind  invitation  to  this  cere- 
mony. I  am  honored  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished gathering  and  to  participate  in 
the  dedication  of  that  very  handsome  struc- 
ture across  the  Avenue,  your  new  headquar- 
ters building. 

It  win  have  been  12  yeans  tomorrow  since 
I  terminated  my  active  association  with  the 
Post  Office  Department.  During  the  Inter- 
vening years  I  have  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States;  I  have  visited 
many  distant  lands;  I  have  met  hundreds 
of  thoiisands  of  people  in  far-away  climes. 
My  business  Interests  have  taken  a  direction 
away  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Yet  I 
have  never  tost  a  single  day  completely  for- 
gotten the  TVi  years  I  served  as  Postmaster 
General.  Wherever  I  was  and  whatever  I  was 
doing,  I  retained  a  lively  interest  In  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Postal  Service.  VThen  you 
were  successful  te  your  legislative  endeavOTs 
to  Improve  your  conditions  at  work,  increase 
your  salaries,  and  extend  the  benefits  of  your 
service  to  our  Natltm.  I  was  on  the  sMeUwis 
cheering  for  you. 

Nevertheless,  after  an  abeenee  of  12  yeata 
the  invitation  to  rettim  to  one  of  your  meet- 
ings and  to  participate  in  this  happy  event 
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fined  me  with  overwhelming  pleasure.  T 
would  be  less  than  human  if  I  were  not 
pleased.  In  bringing  this  expression  of  my 
feelings  to  the  surface,  I  assure  you  that  It 
springs  from  the  vtry  bottom  of  my  heart. 

The  National  Association  of  Ijetter  Carriers 
has  had  many  red  letter  days  in  the  past. 
But  I  believe  this  Is  your  greatest  day.  This 
is  jowr  shining  hour.  It  would  be  an  inspir- 
ing sight  to  any  speaker,  as  it  is  to  me.  to 
look  out  on  this  distinguished  audience  and 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  purpoee  which 
brings  you  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  This  la 
not  a  political  meeting  (»■  a  social  function. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  prompted 
letter  carriers  and  their  wives  to  travel  here 
from  every  section  of  the  country  transcends 
the  usual  connotation  of  the  political  rally 
and  the  social  occasion.  Your  sole  purpose 
for  being  here  is  to  Join  in  raising  "Old 
Olory"  atop  your  own  headquarters  building. 

Perhaps  It  is  merely  a  happy  coincidence; 
nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
tliat  your  new  home  should  nestle  beneath 
the  majestic  dome  of  the  Capitol  BuUdlng  of 
our  Nation. 

As  your  new  home  takes  Its  plaoe  beside 
the  historic  buildings  in  the  adjacent  areas. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  advice  of  the  great 
French  architect.  L'Bnfant.  It  was  he  who 
conceived  this  beautifiU  city  of  Waahingt<m, 
D.  C.  When  he  laid  his  plans  befcva  Con- 
gress there  were  murmurs  that  he  was  plan- 
nlng  on  too  big  a  scale.  They  said  the  peo- 
ple would  not  cooperate  in  a  venture  they 
considered  out  of  line  with  the  ideas  and  pro- 
gram of  a  young,  vigorous  nation.  They  ar- 
gued that  pomp  and  pageantry  were  all  right 
for  the  old  world,  but  plain,  homespun  plan- 
ning was  the  desirable  motif  for  us.  L'En- 
fant  sUenced  his  critics  with  these  vrords: 

"Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  maglo 
to  stir  men's  blood."  > 

I  think  those  behind  your  own  boUdliiff 
program  took  their  cue  from  L'Bnfant.  The 
plans  for  yow  new  building  stirred  the  blood 
and  Imagination  of  letter  carriers  wherever 
they  were  located.  From  the  very  outset 
they  were  enthusiastic.  Everyone  wanted  to 
help.  Support  came  from  all  dlrectioiu  and 
was  evidenced  in  many  different  ways.  Some 
gave  generously  of  their  time,  others  their 
talents.  A  large  percentage  helped  in  a  fi- 
nancial way.  Yovu-  genial  secretary.  Jerry 
Keating,  infcnms  me  that  approximately  76 
percent  of  your  local  branches  and  ladles* 
auxiliaries  helped  to  raise  fimds  for  your 
building  over  and  above  the  regular  per  cap- 
ita tax  deduction.  Prom  beginning  to  end 
yoiu*  building  program  repreeents  a  remark- 
able example  of  what  cooperative  effort  and 
enterprise  can  do. 

Another  happy  aspect  of  today's  ceremony 
Is  the  date  iteeif — August  30.  In  reality,  a 
double  celebration  is  being  held  this  after- 
noon. Something  cAA  and  something  new  in 
that  your  organization  has  its  anniversary 
today.  The  old,  of  course.  Is  the  founding  of 
your  movement  on  August  30,  1889,  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

All  of  us  like  to  think  that  we  are  Joined 
today,  in  spirit  at  least,  by  the  small  band 
of  postmen  who  f  oiinded  the  NALC. 

I  want  to  Join  jrou  In  saluting  those  pio- 
neers In  your  movement.  It  was  not  easy  In 
1889  to  organize  a  group  of  Government  em- 
ployees. The  protections  and  safeguards  of 
today  were  nonexistent.  Indeed,  it  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  spirit  and  not  a  little 
show  of  fortitude  to  issue  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing of  letter  carriers  and  to  organize  them  as 
a  labor  union.  Those  early  meetings  dared 
not  be  held  in  public  as  we  are  meeting  thte 
afternoon.  Instead  they  met  behind  locked 
doors,  fearfiU  that  identification  with  a  labor 
union  would  result  in  summary  dismissal 
from  Federal  employment. 

All  that  has  changed. 

There  is  a  minority  who  stIU  Inslct  that 
organized  Federal  employees  repiaeant  a 
derogation  of  sovereignty  and  an  amafc  on 
the  authority  oC  the  atata.    Tkef  OiiBic  jOtt 
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ibotild'BOt  h»  permitted  to  b«rgaln  ecdlee- 
tlvely  to  Imivove  your  conditions,  to  M«k 
reaaonable  hours  of  work,  to  develop  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  and  facilities  for  fair 
•nd  impartial  consideration  and  review  of 
yotir  grievances.  They  want  the  price  of 
public  service  to  be  second-class  citizenship. 

I  disagree  wltb  that  false  philosophy.  I 
always  have. 

The  depression  !n  19Sa  hit  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  any 
other  Federal  agency.  Perhaps  our  situation 
was  worse  than  that  of  many  private  cor- 
porations. We  could  not  close  down- 
abruptly  cease  operations— dismiss  the  em- 
ployees. The  postal  service  Is  expected  to 
deliver  in  good  times  and  bad  times.  Funda- 
mentally, the  purpose  of  our  postal  system 
Is  to  provide  swift,  certain,  and  efficient  mail 
•ervlce.  Our  Job  was  to  adjxut  and  to  adjust 
quickly  to  meet  the  new  conditions  confront- 
ing us. 

Both  revenue  and  volume  had  been  tobog- 
ganing for  several  years  before  I  assumed  the 
duties  of  Postmaster  General.  Shortly  after- 
ward, on  April  20,  1933.  to  be  exact,  Ckjngress 
passed  the  emergency  economy  law.  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  the  scale  of  sala- 
ries paid  to  employees  of  the  Government 
were  further  reduced  in  keeping  with  the 
leduced  cost  of  living. 

-  Z  was  new  to  my  office.  I  did  not  profess 
to  know  all  the  Intricacies  of  the  postal 
system.  Its  personnel  are  too  numerous,  its 
operations  too  vast.  Its  machinoj  too  com- 
plex for  any  one  admlnlstrater'lo  know  all 
the  answers.  But  I  was  nofso  new  that  I 
did  not  know  something  about  the  rank-and- 
flle  employees,  the  men  and  women  who 
make  the  postal  service  tick.  I  knew  that 
the  personnel  of  the  mall  system  was  as  hard- 
working, intelligent,  and  faithful  as  any 
corps  of  workers  in  the  world.  I  still  feel 
that  way. 

From  a  lifetime  of  dealing  with  people,  I 
kad  some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
human  equation.  I  felt  that  If  our  problem 
was  laid  out  Intelligently  and  completely  be- 
fore the  employees,  and  assurance  was  given 
them  that  no  drastic  reductions  In  personnel 
were  contemplated,  they  would  respond  to  an 
appeal  for  their  cooperation.  Thus,  In  the 
finals,  we  would  be  able  to  ride  out  the  storm 
together. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  malls  sooner  or 
later  would  come  back  to  normal.  I  knew 
that, the  force  of  employees  was  constantly 
being  reduced  by  ordinary  separations,  and 
that,  in  time,  the  normal  law  of  attrition 
wotdd  absorb  surpliu  employees.  For  those 
reasons,  plxis  the  fact  that  I  knew  I  cotild 
coimt  on  the  Intelligent  support  and  coop- 
eration of  the  employees.  I  disagreed  with 
all  suggestions  involving  drastic  separations 
of  personnel. 

The  proposal  was  made  that,  so  far  as  the 
Post  CMOce  Department  was  concerned,  any 
Immediate  curtailment  of  the  payroll  to 
meet  the  administration's  plan  for  retrench- 
ment In  exjiendltures  should,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  be  accomplished  without  inter- 
ference with  postal  facilities.  I  also  tocA 
the  position  that  1^  was  needless  to  order 
wholesale  dismissal  of  employees  who  had 
devoted  their  entire  working  lives  to  the 
postal  service. 

My  suggestion  for  meeting  the  demand  for 
a  reduction  in  tarcA  was  to  rely  on  volun- 
tary retirements.  Unfortunately,  it  was  later 
found  necessary  to  go  a  little  further  than 
that.  To  deal  with  the  question  of  surplus 
personnel,  rather  than  separate  them,  I  sug- 
gested a  rotation  of  the  available  work.  A 
pl^  was  suggested  to  cut  down  the  ho\irs  of 
iSSdcor  tours  of  duty  of  carriers,  clerks,  and 
supervisors,  and  by  lowering  the  allowances 
of  rural  carriers,  and  not  by  dismissals. 

The  Post  Office  did  not  immediately  get 
back  its  normal  business.  Trade  activity 
was  slow  to  increase.  Commerce  and  indus- 
try were  slow  to  reoover.  Despite  the  glow- 
ing pramiseB  of  the  i»eoeding  political  ad- 
ministration, prosperity  was  not  Just  around 


the  comer.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  had  to 

straighten  out  practically  all  the  comers  of 
the  old  economic  system  and  build  a  com- 
pletely new  system  before  the  emergency 
period  ended.  At  times,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  moving  forward  in  seven  league  boota* 
but  eventiially  we  made  It. 

Beginning  early  in  1984  and  continuing 
throughout  that  fiscal  year,  we  were  able 
to  renew  our  program  of  filling  vacancies. 
More  than  l.iOO  positions  were  filled  in  the 
first  12  months  after  this  authority  was 
granted  local  postmasters.  However,  there 
was  still  considerable  and  widespread  vmem- 
ployment  in  our  land,  and  my  thoughts 
tinned  to  a  reduction  of  the  postal  work- 
week as  a  possible  aid  to  reducing  our  na- 
tional  unemployment   problem. 

Approximately  75,000  blue  collar  workers 
in  Government  were  then  enjoying  a  40>hour 
workweek.  Practically  all  private  Industry 
was  on  the  same  schedule.  Postal  employ- 
ees, however,  were  on  a  44-hour  workweek, 
and  had  been  since  1931.  You  and  your  col- 
leagues were  entitled  to  the  shorter  work- 
week, in  my  opinion. 

There  was  another  consideration  Involved. 
History  will  show  that  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  economic  and  political  systems  of  any 
nation  Is  widespread  unemployment.  We 
in  the  Department  considered  It  our  moral 
obligation  to  assist  In  the  full  restoration  of 
prosperity  by  a  diflxision  of  Jobs  throiigh 
shorter  hours. 

On  July  3,  1035. 1  wrote  Senator  McKellar, 
who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  to  advise  him 
that  I  was  In  complete  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  H.  R.  6890.  That  was  a 
bill  Introduced  by  former  Senator  James  M. 
Mead  to  reduce  your  hoxus  of  labor  from  44 
to  40  hoiu^  per  week,  and  It  Is  well  and 
favorably  known  as  the  Jim  Mead  bill.  I 
think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there 
have  been  few  men  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  In  the  United  States  Senate 
who  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  well  being  of  postal  employees  than  did 
former  Senator  Mead  during  his  years  of 
service  in  the  Hoxise  and  Senate.  This  bill 
was  eventually  enacted  August  14,  1936,  and 
became  effective  on  October  1,  1935. 

I  am  very  sorry  Senator  McKellar  is  not 
present  on  the  platform  d\irlng  this  cele- 
bration. During  the  years  I  served  as  Post- 
master General  I  know  of  no  man  in  the 
Senate  who  was  more  considerate  and  help- 
ful to  me  In  connection  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  problems.  Never  was  there  a 
time  that  he  failed  to  be  of  service  when  any 
problem  was  placed  before  him. 

I  am  happy  to  see  on  this  platform  Senator 
OuK  Johnston,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  He, 
too.  Is  carrying  on  the  activities  of  that  com- 
mittee in  the  same  splendid  manner  and  Is.  I 
am.  sure,  cooperating  In  every  way  he  pos- 
sibly can  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
as  well  as  with  all  postal  organizations.  His 
appearance  on  the  platform  today  is  a  tribute 
to  the  National  Letter  Carriers  Association. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  credit  for 
the  successful  passage  of  a  40-hour  bill  for 
postal  employees  must  go  to  a  former  na- 
tional president  of  your  organization.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  late  Ed  Gainor. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Bd 
Gainor  before  I  became  associated  with  the 
Department;  thereafter  I  met  him  frequent- 
ly, as  yoiu-  representative.  He  was  splen- 
didly endowed  in  mind  and  {>ersonallty  to 
pursue  his  chosen  profession  of  representing 
letter  carriers  and  he  represented  your  inter- 
ests well.  He  was  alert  to  your  needs;  he 
was  ever  vigorous  in  soliciting  the  necessary 
support  for  your  programs.  In  short,  he  got 
results. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Bd  Gainor  served  for 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the  AFL  com- 
mittee for  a  shorter  workday.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  did  more  to  diffuse,  propagate,  and 
popularize  the  Idea  of  a  40-hour  workweek 
than  almost  any  other  labor  leader  of  his  era. 


Z  readily  admit  that  the  persuasiveness  and 
persistence  of  his  arguments  to  extend  the 
40-hour  week  to  postal  employees  greatly 
Infiuenced  me. 

The  men  you  have  selected  to  head  you 
today  are  faithfxilly  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  thoae  past  leaders.  BUI  Dobarty. 
Dan  Sullivan.  Jerry  Keating.  Rube  Kremera, 
and  all  the  other  officers  are  in  the  pattern 
of  Bd  Gainor.  Mike  Finnan.  Clarence  Stln- 
son,  Charley  Duffy,  and  Jack  Mugavin,  and 
many  others  whose  names  and  records  of 
achievement  are  well  known  to  each  of  you. 
Your  leaders  are  still  producing  results  for 
your  association,  this  handsome  structure  we 
are  dedicating  today  Is  proof  positive  of  that. 

I  always  thought  letter  carriers  and  rural 
mail  carriers  have  a  rather  enviable  position 
in  Government,  and  111  tell  you  why.  Tou 
men  who  carry  the  mails  are  not  only  mee- 
sengers  of  biislneas  and  Industry,  you  are  also 
messengers  of  all  the  human  emotions.  In 
the  office  buildings  and  skyscrapers  of  our 
great  metropolitan  cities  throughout  the 
land  you  are  welcome  because  the  letters  you 
deliver  help  keep  the  wheels  of  conunerce 
humming.  But  I  think  It  Is  in  the  homes  and 
In  humble  cottages  over  our  land  that  your 
dally  arrival  Is  most  welcome.  It  is  in  those 
places  that  the  human  side  of  your  work  is 
most  apparent.  A  family  waits  for  a  hastily 
scribbled  note  telling  of  the  Intimate  hap- 
penings of  some  other  member  of  the  family 
in  a  distant  city;  the  births,  the  illnesses,  the 
successes,  ths  defeats,  the  Joys,  the  sorrows, 
and  the  defths  of  all  our  people  pass  back 
and  forth  through  the  mails.  Tou  men  are 
the  instrument  of  delivery  for  all  thOM 
happenings. 

The  pride  of  belonging  to  a  system  which 
renders  a  human  service  so  essential  la.  I 
think,  the  reason  for  the  high  spirit  of  loyalty 
everywhere  apparent  among  letter  carriers. 
Never  lose  that  pride  or  devotion  to  duty. 

If  there  is  an  obligation  on  your  part  to 
deliver  the  malls,  there  Is  an  equally  com- 
pelling responsibility  resting  on  those  in 
charge  of  the  postal  establishment  to  work 
with  you.  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
render  you.-  very  best  service. 

The  great  responsibility  of  handling  ttaa 
people's  mail  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
highest  type  men  and  women.  The  postal 
service  will  not  attract  such  persons  unless 
management  at  every  level  carries  out  its 
superviscH7  responsibilities  with  exact  Justice 
to  all.  and  unless  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions are  adequate  and  congenial. 

■very  postal  employee  is  entitled  to  • 
square  deal.  The  average  man  is  more  than 
willing  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  If  he  Is 
permitted  to  do  It  without  harassment. 

The  postal  service  is  a  vast  and  compli- 
cated business,  upon  which  depends  to  a 
large  extent  the  business  prosperity  and  the 
social  happiness  of  the  people.  It  must  be 
administered  under  liberal  and  progressive 
policies.  There  can  be  no  delays  or  neglect. 
Not  only  each  day's  but  each  minute's  mall 
must  be  kept  in  motion  until  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  addressee. 

On  the  marble  front  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
post  ofBce  may  be  read  the  words:  "For  the 
bappinetis  of  the  people."  There  you  have 
expressed  the  sublime  aim  of  the  postal  senr* 
lee,  the  reason  why  there  Is  a  Post  Office  De- 
partment, an  organization  dedicated  to  co- 
operation for  the  common  good.  To  achieve 
that  aim  requires  the  good  faith,  the  Joint 
effort,  and  the  undivided  will  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor. 

May  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  again  ex- 
pressing my  warm  felicitations  upon  the 
completion  of  your  new  home. 

May  the  days  ahead  be  fruitful  and  pros- 
perous for  each  of  you  and  yoxus  and  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  . 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  officers  to  look 
in  on  your  convention  in  New  York,  so  I  am 
looking  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  again 
next  week.  The  Italians  say  that  good  com- 
pany on  a  Journey  noakes  the  way  seem 
shorter.    If  that  be  the  case.  I  know  the 


if**"'^  betwsen  Washington  and  Mew  York 
will  be  short  indeatl  (or  aaeh  and  every  ooa 
at  yoa. 
Oood  luck.    A  aafiB  >oiimey  to  Nott  York 

and  return  to  yonr  bonMa.  *ii  f^.. 


y^KSat  Pcrccalafe  \m  Presideatial 
ElcdiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNCSOfTS 
IM  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPBBSENTATIVXB 

Thwsdav,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
•Dcoura^ed  for  the  future  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  when,  in  the  recent 
election,  such  a  high  percentage  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  did  vote.  The  destiny  of 
our  land  is  in  safe  bands  when  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities at  the  polls.  The  following  table, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  23  issue 
of  the  APL  News-Reporter,  shows  how 
well  the  people  accepted  that  responsi- 
bility oo  November  4.  The  State  of  Utah 
deserves  great  credit  for  leading  all 
States  in  the  percentage  of  its  adult 
citizens  voting,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
high  percentage  of  voters  in  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota.  The  AFL  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  study  and  for  its 
contribution  to  the  splendid  record, 
along  with  the  contribution  made  by 
other  labor  organizations,  as  well  as 
business,  industry,  educ^itlonal,  religious, 
fraternal,  and  civic  groups. 
Utah's  Votimo  Pbcsntacs  Lkd  All  States 

A  greater  proportion  of  adults  voted  In  the 
presidential  elections  in  Utah  last  year  than 
In  any  other  State.  The  smallest  participa- 
tion by  the  voting  population  was  in  Mls- 
ataslppL 

The  percentage  in  Utah  was  79.6,  that  In 
Mississippi,  24.3.  Delaware,  with  a  voting 
percentage  at  79.1.  and  Alabanui,  with  a  MM 
percentage,  were  the  frMxmd  highest  and 
lowest  States,  respectively. 

Following  are  the  number  of  votes  east 
and  the  percentage  of  adults  voting  in  each 
State: 


United  States 

Alabama. ^_ ._..^_. 

Aricons _„ . , 

Arkansas... 

Califoniis 

Colorado 

Conufctieut . __. 

DcLiware _.__......„..., 

Flori«ts ..... ... 

Oeorirts.  ....................... 

Idaho ^ 

Illinois 

Indians.. __.. „„..».„.... 

Iowa 

Ksa«eB , 

Kentooky 

IxMiicians.. ...... ... ., 

Maine . 

Maryland ,.,.,..,., 

Massachusetts 

M  icliisan _..._ 

M  innawta ............... 

Mls«isslr)pl._ ..... 

M  iSM^ . 

Mootaiia.,. ..........:.  ._„... 

Nebraska , 

Nevsda 

NewTlampshiie ,. 

New  Mnioo. 
New  York... 


(a.U7,8(tl 


«3S,1» 

200,  yM 

\  141.  810 

A30, 109 

1,006. 911 

174. 010 

W8  9S6 

CM,  SOS 

37n,2M 

4,481.068 

1,065,335 

1,208,773 

808.  IM 

981,148 

351,786 

902,074 
13K3,386 
2.7W.8U8 
1,379.483 

285,  .MO 
tRP%0«3 

MC<B7 

■  «aflM> 

82,190 

27Z952 
%  419.  W4 

238.  we 

7t  Oh,  341 


Permit 

VOtAD^ 


«2.5 


34.0 

52.6 
37.8 
70.0 
71.6 
75.9 
79l1 
50.0 
SP.8 
78.5 
75.1 
74.6 
75.2 
70  2 

sao 
4a4 

G4.5 
57.5 
74.0 
t&.t 
72.« 
24.3 

n.3 

7S.3 
flO.1 

71.5 
77.8 
«9.« 
AXft 
68.« 


North  CsroUns 

Nofth  Daksta 

Ohio _ „. 

OUsboma 

Orpgoo —i;^...^!....'.'..'; 

Penasylrania .. 

Rhode  Uland _... 

aoott  Csroaas I!!.. 

Boath  DakoU ,..,  „  .. 

TennesMe . .. . /. 

Twas... ._  _    _ 

Utsh 

Vfrnwttit- 
Vlnrtni*.  ... 
Washington 

w««t  virriBik . 

Wisconsin.. 
Wyomlnf.. 


Ual  votes 
cart 


i,3iano 

2M^127 
1,700,758 

948,984 

MS,  CM 
4,600^603 

414,486 

911,  in 

394,381 
88(881 

3;  076. 846 
329,554 

isa,«(7 

619^880 

1,109;  708 
873,648 

1,807,379 
129,251 


Percent 
votinf 


811 

77. 2 
60. 2 
80.2 
87.3 
66.0 
77.8 
M.7 
74.0 
46.2 
42.8 
79.6 
86.5 
31.3 
71.5 

n.4 

71.4 
71.8 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENMSTlVAinA 

IN  TH3  8EMATB  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address 
entitled  "Our  Ancestors  and  Their  Con- 
tribution."  recently  delivered  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Steese,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  be- 
fore the  Women's  Club  of  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoho, 
as  follows: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen."  These  im- 
mortal words  comprise  the  first  sentence  in 
the  compact  entered  into  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  board  the  Mayflower  on  Novem- 
ber II,  1680. 

In  order  that  each  might  worship  Gkxl  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conBcience, 
this  little  band  of  immigrants  left  its  mother 
country,  which  had  been  torn  by  war  and 
rellgioiiB  persecution  for  a  period  of  over 
100  years,  braved  the  dangers  of  a 
long  sea  voyage,  and  founded  a  ocdony,  the 
news  of  which  brought  thousands  and  thou- 
sands from  continental  Europe  to  our  shores. 

When  William  Penn  founded  our  Com- 
monwealth, he  wrote  into  his  great  law 
these  words — "Be  it  enacted,  that  no  person, 
now  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  living  in  this 
Province,  who  shall  confess  and  acknowledge 
one  Alnilghty  Ood  to  be  the  Creator,  up- 
holder, and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  who  pro- 
fesses him,  or  herself  obligated  in  conscience 
to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  the  civil 
government,  shall  in  any  case  be  molestet*.  or 
prejudiced  for  his  or  her  conscientious  per- 
suasion or  practice." 

We  can  only  imagine  what  these  words 
meant  to  the  Palatines,  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, and  other  persecuted  Europeans.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  ancestors  sold  their 
goods,  left  their  childhood  homes,  and  came 
to  this  land  of  promise?  This  Immigration 
was  neither  a  gold  rush  nor  a  treasure 
hunt.  It  was  the  seeking  of  a  sanctuary 
which  the  poet  has  so  well  described  in  the 
closing  lines  of  his  hymn  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers — 

"What  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  I 
Aye.  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  I 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they 
found — 
Freedom  to  Worship  Qod." 


BeglimlBg  «rt  that  point,  these  eolonlsta 
earved  a  mighty  Nation  out  of  the  wUdcmeas. 
In  the  DecSaratlOD  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  all  governmental  compacts  al- 
most the  same  words  used  by  the  PUgrtms 
and  later  by  William  Penn  were  the  themes 
of  these  docxunents.  The  American  Colonies, 
and  noore  particularly  Pennsylvania,  became 
tha  bome  at  the  oppressed  central  Buro- 
peana.   Our  own  ancestors  were  anutng  them. 

In  1708  a  congregation  of  eight  persons  at 
Schwaraenau,  In  Germany,  formed  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  These  people  were 
an  example  of  numy  other  •i»»>«i«»'  groupa, 
and  from  the  time  they  displayed  religious 
Independence  they  were  persecuted  and 
forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  or  to  forsake 
their  religion.  They  chose  the  former  course 
and  came  to  America. 

-  They  were  followed  by  thotisands  of  French 
Huguenots  and  Moravians.  Later  came  the 
Oermans.  who  had  embraced  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  faiths.  King  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  had  sent  his  armies  into  the  Oer- 
manle  eountries  during  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  religious  war.  The  crimes  com- 
mitted by  these  soldiers  stagger  belief.  Be- 
tween the  years  1727  and  1766  over  30,000 
Germans  immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  alone. 
Many  thousands  more  found  rafuge  in  th« 
other  American  Colonies. 

Pennsylvania  stands  apart  from  the  other 
Colonies  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  peoples  of  the  Old 
World.  lU  foundo-.  William  Penn,  had  an 
earnest  desire  to  provide  an  asylum,  not  only 
for  the  people  of  his  own  Quaker  faith,  but 
for  all  other  Protestants  as  well.  When  the 
news  of  his  Commonwealth  reached  these 
oppressed  Europeans  it  was  like  manna  from 
heaven.  The  hazards  of  the  ocean  voyage 
were  forgotten  in  the  glorlo\is  news  of  a  col- 
ony where  all  religions  were  tolerated.  These 
colonists  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  at  first 
populated  only  its  southeastern  counties,  but 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  lands  acquired 
by  purchase  from  the  Indians  they  began  to 
move  northward  and  westward,  and  as  the 
poet  has  written — 

"From  Delaware's   and   Schuylkill's   gleam. 

Away  where  Susquehanna  twines. 
And  oxit  o'er  Allegheny's  stream. 

In  places  distant  fell  their  lines. 
By  river  and  by  fountain. 

VlHiere'er  they  touched  this  strand. 
In  wood  and  vale  and  mountain 

They  found  a  fatherland." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  immigrants  were  redemption- 
ers.  By  that  is  meant  that  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  the  New  World,  they  were  bound 
out  for  a  period  at  years  to  work  for  some- 
one who  had  paid  their  passage  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  on  which  they  had  sailed. 
This  is  another  reason  why  so  many  spent 
the  first  few  years  in  the  counties  around 
Philadelphia.  It  was  necessary  fc»'  them  to 
work  out  the  debt  of  their  passage  before 
they  could  establish  homes  of  their  own. 
But  all  this  was  preferable  to  the  hardships 
they  had  endured  in  Europe. 

No  greater  truth  was  ever  spoken  than 
the  words  of  Theodore  de  Besa,  who  back  in 
the  sixteenth  century  standing  before  the 
King  of  Navarre  said:  "Sir,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  church  of  God  to  endure  blows,  and 
not  to  deal  them;  but  Tour  Majesty  wiU 
please  remember  that  it  is  an  anvil  which  has 
already  worn  out  many  a  hammer."  These 
persecuted  Germans  proved  the  truth  of 
these  words.  .  Our  BepubUc  and  aU  that  it 
stands  for  is  a  Uvlng  witness. 

The  settlement  of  our  own  valley  was  at 
a  somewhat  later  date  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  There  had  been  a 
few  plantations  established  following  the  Al- 
bany Treaty  of  1764,  but  boimdary  disputes 
arose  right  here  In  our  own  county  azkd  Um 
Penns  Creek  Massacre  of  October  1766  waa 
the  result  This  Indian  rakt  was  so  eoaaptet* 
and  so  suooeesf  lU  that  aU  o<  Um  aatttananta 
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bere  were  wiped  out.  It  wm  sot  antU  after 
tlie  treaty  at  Fort  8t«nwlx  In  1768.  Indeed, 
not  until  ftfter  tbe  eurrey  ot  17fl0  tbat  the 
ie*l  Influx  ot  pioneers  Into  Bultelo  Valley 
came. 

But  they  did  come,  they  cleared  the  land 
which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indiana; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two 
when  many  of  them  were  forced  to  flee  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  when  the  Indians  at« 
tackad  from  the  rear  while  moat  of  the  set- 
tlers were  serving  with  the  armies  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  front,  they  remained  here,  and 
their  descendants  are  here  today. 

The  pioneers  did  not  forget  the  reason  for 
which  they  had  come  to  America.  As  early 
as  1771  a  Lutheran  congregation  had  been 
organlaed  In  Buffalo  Valley.  Two  years  later 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  was  formed,  and 
toy  1780  there  were  German  Reformed  serv- 
ices being  held  too.  The  German  Baptists, 
or  Brethren  were  not  organised  here  until 
sometime  later.  It  Is  true  that  these  people 
held  occasional  services  In  their  homes  ss 
•arly  aa  1785.  but  the  first  congregation  was 
not  formed  until  1816. 

By  1776  the  Presbyterians  had  erected  a 
ehurch  building  at  Buffalo  Cross  Roads.  In 
1788  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  people 
united  in  the  building  of  the  X^elsbach 
Church. 

These  acta  show  what  was  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  the  pioneers — their  churches 
and  their  homes.  The  hardships  they  suf- 
fered here  on  the  frontier  and  the  dangers 
they  braved  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
•njoy  living  today  In  this  beautiful  Buffalo 
Valley — the  garden  spot  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bome  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  American 
history  came  out  of  this  valley.  Famous 
statesmen  have  also  claimed  It  as  their 
home.  Great  industrial  leaders  and  educa- 
tors are  numbered  among  its  sons  and 
daughters. 

One  nevw  grows  tired  of  talking  of  the 
glories — past  and  present — of  his  homeland. 
But  all  of  these  things  should  mean  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  bragging  of  them. 
The  knowledge  of  them  should  guide  us  all 
today  in  our  acts  and  de«ds. 

It  Is  easy  to  relate  the  heroism  of  Col.  John 
Xelly  in  saving  General  Washington  and  his 
staff  from  being  captured  by  the  British. 
Squally  Interesting  are  accoiints  of  the  many 
acts  of  statesmanship  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor Samuel  Maclay,  one  of  the  valley's  early 
settlers,  and  whose  remains  repose  beneath  a 
beautiful  granite  shaft  in  the  Dreisbach 
Cemetery.  It  is  not  hard  to  tell  about  that 
eminent  statesman  Gen.  Simon  Cameron, 
who  following  a  period  of  service  in  the  war 
cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  was  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  and  thereby  his  diplo- 
matic ability  arranged  for  Riissian  naval  In- 
terventioQ  at  a  time  when  another  powerful 
Eitfopeac  ooiintry  was  thought  to  be  making 
moves  to  hinder  the  Union  army  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  With  pride  we 
speak  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Howard  Harris, 
long  president  of  Bucknell  University,  whose 
Influence  in  the  field  of  education  was  inter- 
national in  its  scope. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  ot  the  religious 
perseverance  of  our  ancestors,  nor  of  the 
work  they  did  to  make  this  valley  habitable 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  the  telling.  We 
erect  monuments  to  commemorate  all  of 
these  historic  happenings,  but  the  greatest 
monument  Is  one  which  time  will  not  de- 
stroy— and  that  is  the  emulati6n  of  all  of 
these  things  in  our  dally  lives  and  conduct. 

Over  two  thoiisand  years  ago  in  a  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  Old  World,  these  words  were 
Uttered  : 

"Think  not  that  Rome  is  founded  alone 
upon  her  seven  hills  and  her  ponderous  and 
shining  marbles.  No;  but  upon  the  honest 
purpose,  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  of 
her  citizens.  Think  not  that  by  mere  force 
of  arms  alone,  this  republic  attained  its 
present  pitch  of  greatness.  No;  but  by  things 
Of  a  very  different  nature.  Industry  and 
discipline  at  home,  abstinence  and  justice 


abroad,  a  disinterested  spirit  In  counsels,  un- 
blinded  by  passion,  and  unbiased  by  pleas- 
ure." 

Thus  spcdce  the  elder  Cato  in  the  Roman 
Senate,  and  his  voice  seems  wafted  down  the 
centuries  for  oiu*  guidance. 

Oh.  that  we  might  give  heed  to  his  words. 


We  Sbodd  Greet  the  Uiknowa  Witk  a 
Qeer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOUKZ 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29, 1953 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  included 
herewith  is  a  most  provocative  address  by 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  the  able  radio  com- 
mentator, at  the  State  dinner,  eleventh 
general  assembly  of  the  States.  Chicago. 
HL,  December  4,  1952: 

AMBUCA   at  TBS  I>ITOT  OF  HiSTOaT 

Governor  Shivers,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  Tou  will,  I'm  sure, 
appreciate  that  standing  on  one's  feet  and 
tplklng  to  a  live  audience  is  a  very  difficult 
assignment  for  anyone  who  is  accustcnned 
to  sitting  in  an  air-conditioned  studio,  able 
to  remove  his  Jacket  and  tie,  and,  if  he  be 
sufficiently  far  from  home,  in  a  position  to 
pose  as  an  expert. 

There  was  one  occasion  when  a  visiting 
bishop  delivered  an  address  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, taking  as  his  text  the  four  letters. 
T,  A,  L,  E.  He  held  forth  for  10  minutes  on 
Y  for  Youth,  and  his  audience  was  not  im- 
pressed. But,  nothing  daxinted,  he  carried 
on  for  8  minutes  and  20  seconds  on  A  for 
Ambition.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there 
were  obvious  signs  of  uneasiness  amongst 
his  audience.  But  he  went  on  for  4  minutes 
and  50  seconds  on  L  for  Loyalty,  and  at 
this  point  the  audience  was  disintegrating. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  went  on  for  another 
4  minutes  and  10  seconds  on  E  for  Ener(;7. 
At  that  point  he  had  lost  his  audience 
altogether. 

As  the  choir  filed  down  the  center  aisle,  the 
Bishop  followed  them,  and  there  In  the  rear- 
most pew  he  found  a  student  still  on  bended 
knee.  He  waited  until  the  student  looked 
up  and  then  said,  "Young  man.  I  would  be 
Interested  to  know  what  it  was  I  said  that 
moved  you  so  deeply  that  I  find  you  still 
here,  on  bended  knee." 

The  student  looked  up  and  said.  "Sir.  I 
was  merely  offering  thanks  that  I  go  to  Yale, 
rather  than  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology." 

I  cannot  offer  you  either  brilliance  or  pro- 
fundity, but  I  can  gusirantee  you  brevity, 
which  is  good  both  when  we  are  and  are  not 
understood. 

The  feeling  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
work  before  a  friendly  microphone  or  the 
single  eye  of  a  television  camera  can  perhaps 
best  be  explained  in  terms  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  (although  I  cannot  prove  it)  the  orig- 
inal "shaggy  dog"  story. 

It  is  recounted  that  a  noble  knight,  ac- 
coutered  in  full  armor,  astride  a  fine  steed, 
was  riding  through  a  dark  and  fearsome  for- 
est when  there  came  up  a  great  thunder- 
storm, and  the  lightning  was  clipping  the 
tops  of  the  branches  off  the  trees.  The 
knight's  noble  steed  was  well  above  his  fet- 
locks in  mud.  FlnaUy  the  noble  steed  fell 
down  and  expired,  and  here  was  the  noble 
knight,  accoutered  in  full  armor,  unhtxsed 
and  far  from  home. 

Suddenly,  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  saw 
approaching  him  a  huge,  shaggy  dog.  The 
dog  said.  "What  is  thy  Uouble.  fair  knight?" 


The  knight  said,  "As  thou  sseat,  X  am  un- 
horsed and  far  from  home." 

The  dog  said,  "If  thou  wUt.be  good  enough 
to  get  upon  my  back.  I  will  transport  thee 
to  the  nearest  village."  The  noble  knight 
protested,  accoutered  as  he  was  in  full  armor, 
no  dog  could  carry  him.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  medieval  conversation  the  knight 
did,  in  fact,  get  upon  Uie  dog's  back.  H« 
was  transported  to  the  nearest  village,  where 
the  noble  knight  beat  lustily  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  upon  first  one  door  and  then 
another,  receiving  no  response,  until  he  fi- 
nally reached  the  local  pub,  where  he  was 
about  to  beat  in  the  door  when  the  publican 
put  his  head  out  of  the  third-story  window 
and  said,  "What  wouldst  thou,  fair  knight?" 

The  knight  said,  "Bed  and  breakfast." 

The  publican  answered  with  the  medieval 
equivalent  of  "We  ain't  got  no  room  for  you." 
W^hereupon,  in  another  burst  of  lightning, 
tlie  knight — having  dismounted  from  tha 
dog — pointed  to  the  dog  and  said.  "Would 
jou  leave  a  knight  out  on  a  dog  like  this?" 

This  is  rather  the  feeling  that  must  coma 
upon  any  broadcaster  when  required  to  fac« 
a  live  and  critical  audience,  because  I  assure 
you  it  is  very  easy  to  delude  yourself — when 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  studio — Into  believ- 
ing that  your  words  are  profound,  and  that 
because  yo\ir  voice  Is  loud  and  reaches  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  your 
knowledge  and  omniscience  are  considerably 
greater  than  when  your  voice  reached  only 
from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other. 

I  have,  myself,  a  favorite  description  of  a 
broadcaster — one  who  thinks  with  his  tonsils 
and  never  knows  what  he  believes  until  he 
hears  himself  say  it. 

I  asked  Mr.  Frank  Bane  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  would  assign  me  a  subject.  Ha  re- 
plied, "Discourse  upon  the  future."  Since, 
roughly,  1948,  I  have  concluded  that  proph- 
ecy and  discourse  upon  the  future  is  not  a 
profitable  undertaking.  So  I  have  ventured 
to  make  fully  a  half  page  of  notes,  which 
will  save  your  time  and  may,  with  great 
good  fortune,  save  me  a  considerable  number 
of  split  infinitives. 

I  should  like  to  talk  very  briefly  about  the 
position  that  this  great  and  generous  and 
capacious  land  of  ours  now  occupies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  suggesting  that  in  the  last  7 
years  we  have  experienced — almost  without 
recognizing  It — a  major  revolution. 

It  was  less  than  6  years  ago  thj^we  ac- 
quired oiir  first  peacetime  ally.  wP'ttldnt 
need  them  before.  It  was  less  tlian  5  years 
ago  that  we  undertook  to  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial military  force  in  peacetime. 

What  have  we  done  during  this  period? 
We  have  saved  Greece  and  probably  Turkey 
from  falling  to  the  Communists.  In  my 
view,  we  have  saved  Western  Europe  from 
complete  disintegration  and  Communist 
control. 

In  Korea  we  decided  that  we  would  risk  a 
Dunkirk  rather  than  sustain  a  Munich.  This 
is  the  flrst  time  that  any  such  great  coalition 
of  free  nations  has  been  banded  together  to 
resist  overt  and  open  aggression. 

What  has  happiened  to  us  in  this  short 
period  of  7  years  is  that  we  have  reversed 
oiv  Ship  of  State  in  midstream. 

We  fought  the  First  World  War  in  an  effort 
to  secure  a  Europe  that  wouldn't  bother  us. 
We  have  concluded,  belatedly,  that  this  can- 
not be  achieved.  We  have  come  to  nnder- 
stand  that  In  a  world  where  there  Is  no  secu- 
rity for  little  nations,  there  is  no  security 
for  big  nations. 

Never  in  all  receded  history  has  a  great 
nation  reversed  Ita  policy  so  quickly.  Never 
has  a  great  nation  acquired  such  responsi- 
bility with  so  few  exp>erlenced  men,  so  small 
a  basis  of  public  opinion  to  support  this  revo- 
lution in  foreign  policy. 

When  one  looks  at  what  we  have  done 
from  the  outside,  the  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  is  much  greater  than  moat  of 
us  can  apprecUte  when  we  view  it  here  at 
close  range. 


nils,  tt  aeema  to  ma.  raises  the  qpiestioo 
of,  "What  now  do  we  want?" 

We  can  assume  that  we  ant  rearming,  that 
we  are  beeflng  up  the  military  strength  of 
our  alliea.  not  for  aggression  but  for  peace. 
This  la  an  assumption  that  is  rather  easier 
for  us  to  make  than  tat  socoa  of  our  aUlea. 
They  view  vm  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
admiration,  and  in  some  areas  the  fear  out- 
weighs the  admiration. 

We  do  not  reqiiire  to  persuade  than  of  our 
great  productive  power,  ot  what  can  be 
turned  out  of  otir  industrial  plants.  Tlieir 
area  of  doubt  is  rather  as  to  the  constancy 
of  otir  pxirpose,  as  to  whethi^  or  not  we  will 
exercise  the  degree  of  restraint  that  they 
believe  will  be  reqviired  of  us. 

Just  about  a  year  ago.  before  the  last  gen- 
eral election  in  England,  I  lisd  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  which  he 
illiistrated  the  point  I'm  "-.rying  to  make. 
He  discoursed  at  some  length  upon  what  be 
regarded  as  the  reckleasnecs  and  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  Labor  go\  emment  in  per- 
mitting xu  to  establish  atom-bomb  bases  in 
East  Anglia  with  no  contrcl,  with  no  deal. 
We  can  fly  off  there  with  atom  bombs  and 
drop  them  where  we  will,  and  the  retribution 
will  fall  upon  England. 

At  the  end  of  his  discourt«,  Mr.  Churchill 
said,  "Murrow,  it  may  well  t>e  true,  as  I  read 
in  the  public  print,  that  your  great  nation 
has  scores  of  atom  bombs,  while  the  Russians 
have  but  a  dozen."  And  he  went  on  to  say. 
"However,  if,  ss  a  result  of  your  policies, 
they  should  choose  to  cast  down  upon  us  a 
dozen,  we  shall  be  considerably  incon- 
venienced." 

This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  xinderstatements 
I  have  ever  heard.  It  Is  also  a  point  of  view 
which  we  in  this  country  must,  I  think,  con- 
stantly bear  In  mind.  beca\ise  in  all  truth, 
we  are  inexperienced  in  the  horrors,  the  sac- 
rifices and  the  requirements  of  modern  war. 
Throughout  most  of  our  history  we  have 
sought  for — and,  with  one  exception,  found — 
easy  and  quick  solutions  to  t&e  problems  that 
confronted  the  Nation.  Wo  now  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  t,here  is  no  easy, 
no  qtiick  solution.  Tills  re<{uires.  I  suggest, 
a  degree  of  patience  and  fortitude  and  prepa- 
ration which  may  test  us  more  severely  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  otir  history. 

Our  principal  enemy  Is.  cf  oo\use.  repre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  objective 
l8  clear.  They  want  merely  the  world.  They 
think  that  they  have  a  plan  to  achieve  that 
objective.  They  are  Interested  in  ideas,  and 
their  political  'warfare,  by  and  large,  in  my 
view.  Is  more  effective  than  ours  because,  as 
viewed  from  the  outside,  we  as  a  nation  are 
fat  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  lean 
or  hungry. 

The  Rxissian  appeal  to  pe<^e  who  have 
never  known  personal  liberty,  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  right  to  vote,  who  are  much 
more  concerned  with  a  little  more  rice  In  the 
belly,  has  a  natxiral  advantage  in  this  con- 
tinuing warfare  which  represients,  more 
nearly  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  300 
years,  a  religious  crusade.  They  are  also 
playing  upon  the  natural  and  normal  ap- 
petite for  change  of  people  who  are  emerging 
from  serfdom,  from  colonial  control,  and  who 
will  reach  out  for  anything. 

llieir  reaching  Is  not  based  upon  political 
sophistication.  It  is  not  based  upon  any 
knowledge  of  Jefferson  or  the  great  writers 
who  have  contributed  the  ideology  of  free- 
dom to  tlM  English  language.  Their  condi- 
tions are  so  desperate  and  so  sordid  that 
they  search  merely  for  change.  This  the 
Communists  have  capitalised  upon  with 
very  substantial  success. 

What  is  otir  strength  in  relation  to  that 
appeal?  First  of  all,  I  would  suggest  it  is 
our  productive  capacity.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
quality  that  is  c\irlous  and,  I  think,  unique 
to  the  p>eople  who  live  upon  this  continent — 
the  willingness  to  change,  to  suddenly  say, 
"Up  to  noon  yesterday,  everything  we  did 
was  wrong.  Let's  tear  it  aU  down.  Get  in 
bulldozers,    scrapers,    and   everything   else. 


Let's  start  btxllding  all  over  again,  from  the 
bottom."  This  is  a  characteristic  that,  in 
my  experience,  is  peculiar  to  Amoicans. 

Our  other  strength  is  that  we  are  now 
being  viewed  by  htmdreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  as  a  sort  of  giant 
test  tube.  We  think  we  have  the  answer  t.; 
the  proper  relationslilp  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state.  They  are  not  sure; 
they  want  to  wait  and  look  and  observe, 
because,  having  Just  emerged  from  condi- 
tions of  semlslavery,  they  are  shopping  about 
for  new  allegiance.  They  may  come  to  us; 
they  may  go  to  the  Russians.  They  may. 
perhaps,  coalesce  aroimd  a  neutral  position. 

But  otir  power  rests  not  alone  in  atomic 
weapons  and  armor  and  all  the  hardware  of 
warfare.  It  rests  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  our  ability  to  demonstrate  that 
our  method  of  controlling,  of  arranging  the 
relatibnslilp  between  the  individual  and  the 
state  gives  to  the  individual  more  freedom, 
and  to  the  state  more  security  than  can  he 
provided  under  any  other  system. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  early  weeks  of 
October — due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
were  concerned  with  rather  more  immediate, 
if  not  pressing,  problems — ^the  American 
press  and  radio  largely  Ignored  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  most  important  peacetime 
story  of  the  last  30  years.  This  story  came 
spinning  out  of  the  AU-Party  Congress  in 
Moscow. 

DlctatcHships,  the  totalitarian  states,  must 
concern  themselves  with  public  opinion  Jiist 
as  politicians  in  this  country. 

Out  of  that  CcMigress  came  the  Soviet  blue- 
print. It  is  as  clear,  it  is  as  complete  as  the 
one  that  Hitler  laid  down  in  Mein  Kampf, 
and  at  that  time  Mein  Kampf  seemed  so 
fantastic  that  most  of  tu  paid  no  attention 
to  it. 

This  Congress  lasted  some  11  days.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  condense  11  days  of 
oratory,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the 
blueprint  that  they  laid  down.  The  first 
contention  uttered  by  Stalin  was  that  the 
prospect  of  war  between  the  capitalist  cotui- 
trles  is  greater  than  the  prospect  of  war 
between  the  CommtinLst  wc«'ld  and  the  free 
wcx'ld.  His  contention  was  that  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Japanese,  the  British,  French,  and 
Italians  would  not  indefinitely  stiffer  what 
he  called  "the  economic  feudalage,  the  serf- 
dc»n"  under  wtilch  we  now  hold  them. 

Here  he  had  a  solid  point.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  lay  down  artificial  trade  barriers 
between  the  East  and  West.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Japanese  Indefinitely  will  pay  $21  a 
ton  for  American  coal  when  they  can  get  it 
from  Manchuria  for  $0?  Do  you  think  that 
the  American  taxpayer  will  pay  the  subsidy 
to  lay  that  coal  down  in  Japan?  Do  you 
think  the  French  will  pay  $22  a  ton  for  coal 
when  they  can  get  it  from  Silesia  for  $16? 
Not  unless  we  choose  to  subsidize  them 
indefinitely. 

Stalin's  contention  was  that  because  we  are 
laying  down  artificial  economic  prohibitions 
against  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  ovir 
present  allies  (1)  because  they  must  trade 
and  (3)  because  they  cannot  stand  the  con- 
tinued strain  of  rearmament,  will  break  away. 

His  second  ix)lnt,  which  I  think  Is  substan- 
tially more  imp<H-tant,  was  that  the  Commu- 
nist empire,  now  operating  on  internal  lines, 
will  not  withdraw  but  will  consolidate,  and 
they  will  lay  the  lash  on  Industry  and  labor 
in  the  satellite  countries,  and  they  will  then 
begin  to  dunxp  economic  products.  This  is 
the  long-range  break  for  which  they  hope — 
that  (1)  we  and  our  allies  will  overextend 
ourselves,  and  (3)  that  the  Russians,  having 
the  patience  and  the  plan,  will  chip  away 
at  otir  economic  alliances. 

This  is  the  reason  that  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  the  last  3  months,  the  old-line,  hell-and- 
hlgh-water,  revolution -now  Conununlsts 
have  been  fiung  out  of  the  local  parties. 
This  Is  one  of  the  explanations  for  the  trial 
in  Prague,  and  the  others  that  will  be  up- 
coming In  Poland  and  Rumania.    This  Is 


consolidation.    You^e  got  to  get  some  goata; 
this  is  a  good  way  to  get  them. 

But  the  basic  philosophy  was  spelled  out  . 
In  that  Congress.  This  is  patience,  the  long- 
range,  squeezing  business,  and  It  is  based 
upon  their  belief,  to  a  large  extent,  that  we 
can't  stand  it,  that  we  will  get  impatient, 
that  we  will  try  to  drive  our  allies  too  hard, 
to  overextend  their  economies,  and  then  will 
come  the  economic  collapse. 

If  I  am  even  partially  right  in  this  analysis 
of  Russian  grand  strategy,  there  then  arlsea 
the  question  of  what  we  in  this  country 
should  do.  I  think  the  first  thing  we  mtist 
recognize  is  that  allies  are  very  tough  to 
deal  with;  sometimes  they  are  more  trouble 
than  enemies.  This  is  a  new  experience  for 
tis.  They  don't  always  do  what  we  think  they 
ought  to  do,  and  we  become  impatient  and 
inclined  to  give  orders. 

We  must  recognize  that  some  of  otir  alliea 
have  histories  and  ctilttire  and  military  tra- 
ditions that  go  back  far  beyond  the  flrst 
arrival  of  immigrants  in  tills  cotmtry.  We 
must  learn  to  deal  with  them  not  in  terma 
of  great,  generotis  hand-outs,  but  in  terms 
of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  confldence. 

I  think  perhaps  even  more  Important  than 
that  we  mtist  realize  that  this  situation 
to  which  no  man  can  see  an  end  can  go 
on  for  10  years,  for  20  years,  for  30  years,  no 
one  knows.  But  in  this  situation  we  must 
remain  true  to  the  basic  principles  that  cre- 
ated this  coimtry,  and  call  what  is  left  of  the 
free  world  to  coalesce  around  us.  And  that 
is,  in  large  part,  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual— ^the  basic  right — to  be  wrong. 

We  are  in.sub6tantlal  danger,  in  my  view, 
of  conftislng  dissent  with  disloyalty,  of  for- 
getting that  today's  minority  Is  very  often 
tomorrow's  majority.  And  I  would  remind 
you  of  one  statement  made  by  Hitler  in 
1933 — very  little  reported — before  he  came 
into  power.  He  made  it  in  Koenigsberg,  in 
East  Prtissla,  and  I  heard  him  do  it.  He 
said,  "The  great  strength  of  the  totalitarian 
state  Is  that  It  will  force  those  who  fear  It  to 
imitate  it."  It  Is  possible  for  a  great  nation 
to  lose  its  freedom  wlUle  preparing  to 
defend  it. 

And,  having  spent  many  years  looking  at 
my  own  country  from  the  outside,  I  cannot 
unduly  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
ample that  we  set  in  the  area  of  htunan 
freeflom  of  the  traditional  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  impact  of  that  example  upon 
our  allies  abroad. 

I  think  we  mtist  get  beyond  the  position 
that  we  have  occupied  for  the  last  few  years, 
namely,  of  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dictate  our  policy — the  belief  that  they  act 
and  we  react.  '*As  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  once 
explained  It.  we  fly  into  a  fury  or  into 
despsdr  each  time  someone  rattles  a  paper 
behind  the  iron  ctirtain. 

So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned.  I  have  no 
magic  formula,  and  I  doubt  that  anyone  now 
en  route  to  or  from  Kcrea  has  the  magic 
formula.  Indeed,  the  President-elect  never 
suggested  that  he  did  have. 

The  Important  thing  about  Korea  seems 
to  me  to  be  this:  It  was  the  first  combined 
action  of  free  nations  to  stop  aggression. 
Had  it  not  been  undertaken,  it  Is  likely  that 
Malaya,  Indochina,  perhaps  even  Japan  might 
now  have  fallen.  One  thing  is  certain.  If 
this  collision  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  in- 
evitable, then  we  should  choose  the  point 
of  collision.  We  shotild  choose  it  on  otir  own 
ground  and  with  otir  own  weapons,  and  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Is  neither  the  ground  nor 
the  opportunity  to  apply  the  weapons  that 
we  command. 

In  psychological  terms,  I  think  Korea  is  a 
great  testing  point  for  this  country.  As  X 
indicated,  no  one  knows  the  answer.  This 
can  go  on,  no  one  knows  how  long.  But  It 
is  an  iUtistratlon  of  the  position  that  we 
occupy,  where  there  Is  neither  easy  nor  quick 
nor  final  solution. 

I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  next  dec- 
ade win  test  this  country  In  Its  stability,  its 
stttrdlness,  its  determination  to  stand  steady 
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In  tta  Atom,  ••  no  decade  ham  ttwtt  before  In 
otar  blatory. 

Pretending— es  X  tndleeted  at  the  befln- 
nlng,  from  the  safety  of  a  atodlo — to  be 
eomethlng  of  a  etodent  of  hletoiy.  If  I  had 
my  choice,  I  would  otaocae  the  next  10  yean 
In  which  to  Uve  and  be  curious.  No  inch 
reeponalbiUty  has  erer  been  laid  upon  a 
aatton  aa  now  rests  upon  ua. 

Think  of  the  nations  and  the  generations 
of  people  who  bave  lived  in  comfort,  In  some 
degree  of  security,  but  who  have  never  been 
near  the  pivot  point  of  history.  We  are. 
We  are  it.  TO  me,  It  is  the  most  exciting. 
Important  area  that  any  free  people  has  ever 
entered.  The  fact  that  we  dont  know  the 
answers— that  those  of  va  who  wander  about 
In  Europe  and  In  Washington  and  In  Asia 
cant  find  the  answers — does  not  reduce  the 
great  and  unprecedented  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us. 

In  my  youth  X  think  It  was  an  uncle  of 
mine  (I  am  an  admiral  In  the  Nebraska 
Navy — I  was  bom  and  raised  In  North  Caro. 
Una) ,  a  whlsky-drlnklng  uncle  of  mine  who 
once  said  to  me,  "Over  and  above  the  crimes 
and  the  shortcomings  that  you  may  read 
about  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  there  is  one 
that  is  even  greater,  and  that  one  Is  despair." 
And  I  think  no  reporter  who  has  had  the 
opportunity,  as  I  have  had,  to  wander  about 
this  co\intry.  has  any  sxisplclon  ttiat  despair 
wUl  play  any  substantial  part  In  our  f utiire 
policy. 

I  have  been  looking  for  weeks  so  that  I 
might  stop  plagiarizing  an  unknown  Indi- 
vidual; I  have  been  looking  for  weeks  for 
the  source  of  the  phiaae,  "We  AhoiUd  greet 
the  unknown  with  a  cheer.* 
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Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vic- 
tor LaiOcy.  outstanding  author,  has 
written  a  brilliant  and  succinct  article 
entitled  "Anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet 
Union."  In  view  of  the  purge  of  Jews  in 
Russia,  which  we  know  is  gathering  mo- 
mentum, this  article  is  timely  now.  al- 
though Mr.  Lasky  wrote  the  article  in 
1951,  and  contains  valuable  information 
which  I  would  like  to  make  available  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Rscord  so  all  may 
xead  it: 

ANTi-SKMrnSM  m  thi  Sovht  Union— Stalin 
Uses  Jews  as  Scapegoats  To  Divxbt  Wrath 
FkoM  His  Rxoimc 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Congress  suddenly  passed  legislation  forbid- 
ding American  Jews  to  write  to  relatives  In 
other  lands.  Suppose,  also  that  the  FBI 
Itegan  arresting  Zionist  leaders  and  hurling 
them,  without  trial.  Into  dungeons.  Suppose 
that  the  State  Department  refused  permls- 
■Ion  to  American  Jews  to  visit  Israel.  And 
suppose  that  American  newspapers  were  all 
controlled  by  the  Government  and  suddenly 
began  denotuicing  Bernard  Baruch,  Irving 
Berlin,  David  Dublnaky,  Louis  B.  Mayer.  Ru- 
dolph Halley,  Irving  H.  Kaufman.  David 
Lawrence,  Walter  WlncheU.  and  George 
Sokolsky  as  "homeless  cosmopolitans,  people 
without  kith  and  kin.  tribeless  bastards,  rab- 
bits, passportless  wanderers." 

Would — or  could — there  be  any  honest 
doubts  that  cOcial  antl-Semltlam  had  come 
to  America? 


Tet  these  ■uppoeittons  are  hmtal  realities 
for  the  estimated  2.000,000  lews  In  Soviet 
Rxiasta.  Arrests  of  Jewlah  leaders  on  stich 
fantastle  charges  aa  cosmopolitanlam;  dls- 
appeaninoea  of  numerous  Jewish  artists, 
writers,  and  intellectuals;  the  destruction  of 
Jewish  organizations;  the  abolition  at  the 
sole  remaining  Tlddlah-language  news- 
paper— all  these  can  lead  to  but  one  tragle 
conclusion:  that  the  Kronlln  Is  conducting 
an  all-out  campaign  to  wipe  out  Jewish 
culture. 

But  apologists  for  the  Red  Utopia  (most  of 
whom  stomached  even  the  Sovlet-Nasl  pact) 
Insist  that  this  Is  not  really  antl-Semlttan. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  otherwise  knowl- 
edgeable liberals  maintain  that,  even  If  there 
Is  much  that  la  deplorable  about  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  anti-Semitism  is  impossible  there. 
Why?  Because  it  Is  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution. By  the  same  logic  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Is 
the  world's  greatest  democracy.  That,  too. 
Is  written  in  the  Soviet  Constitution.  By  this 
Juridical  cretinism  the  Soviet  mythmakers 
have  been  able  to  fool  some  people  into  be- 
Uevlng  that  national  aixl  racial  prejxidioes 
have  been  wiped  away  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
Only  recently,  for  eximaple,  a  book  reviewer 
in  a  great  metropolitan  dally  could  state, 
as  casually  as  if  it  was  a  fixed  law  In  physics, 
that  "racial  prejudice  has  no  place  In  the 
Soviet  Union."  Ironically,  the  twisted  men- 
talities making  up  the  Fascist  crackpot 
movonents  also  insist  there  is  no  antl-Seml- 
tlam In  Russia.  Otherwise,  how  can  the 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smiths  and  the  Upton  Clcses 
continue  their  refrain  that  "all  Jews  are 
Commvmlsts"  and  "Russia  is  being  enslaved 
by  the  Jews." 

But.  If  we  are  to  Judge  from  past  reac- 
tions to  Soviet  events.  It  will  take  consider- 
able time  berore  the  outside  world  believes 
there  Is  reaUy  antl-SemltIsm  In  Russia. 
Mass  awareness  has  always  come  too  late. 
When  man-made  famine  stalked  Russia  In 
the  early  thirties,  few  people  believed  the  re- 
ports that  millions  of  Russian  peasants  had 
perished.  Such  reports,  the  liberals  thought, 
were  Insph-ed  by  the  reactionaries  to  dis- 
credit the  young  Socialist  state.  By  the 
time  the  non-Communist  world  learned  the 
bitter  truths  about  Stalin's  monumental 
boner  In  attempting  forcibly  to  collectivi» 
the  farms,  there  was  no  way  to  aid  the  vic- 
tims. The  same  thing  occtnred  with  the 
purges  which  went  on  consistently  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties. 

JEWS    ASS    ISOLATED 

This  time  the  vlctinft  are  Jews.    And  the 

deadly  time  lag  between  the  event  and  the 
realisation  is  dooming  the  Russian  Jewish 
community  to  Isolated  suffering.  Instead  of 
worldwide  indignatloii,  the  Jewish  victims  of 
the  new  Soviet  terror  can  count  only  on 
apathy,  for  the  most  part.  Perhaps  when  the 
present  victims  of  Soviet  tyranny  are  beyond 
our  reach,  there  will  be  considerable  indigna- 
tion and  protest— but  then  It  wUl  be  entire- 
ly too  late. 

For  antl-SemltIsm  in  Russia  is  now  In  the 
stage  of  violence.  For  the  first  time  In  So- 
viet history,  Jews  are  being  menaced  physi- 
cally. And  the  shocker  Is  that  Stalin  Is  not 
doing  anything  to  prevent  violence  against 
them.  Outbreaks  against  Jews  are  regular 
occurrences  In  many  parts  of  Russia,  par- 
Ucularly  the  Ukraine.  According  to  reliable 
reports  reaching  the  West,  summarized  re- 
cently by  J.  L.  Teller  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  "even  more  disturbing  have  been 
assaults  on  individual  Jews  in  such  large 
cities  as  Moscow,  with  its  300.000  Jews,  and 
Odessa,  with  its  100.000  Jews.  Soviet  oflJcials 
are  reported  reliably  to  have  shown  indiffer- 
ence to  the  complaints  of  the  Jewish  victims 
and  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  curb  the 
mounting  frequency  of  these  incidents,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  ban  on  antl-Seml- 
tlam in  the  Soviet  constitution." 

The  tragedy  is  that  there  is  still  specula- 
tion aa  to  whether  anti-Semitism  ezUts  in 
the  Soviet  pcu-adlse.    As  early  as  1947,  News- 
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week,  tn  what  was  far  from  the  first  report, 

had  already  Informed  the  American  pubUo 
that  "an  unpublidaed  but  nevertheless  effec- , 
tlve  antl-Jewlsh  policy  which  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Sovlet-Nasl  pact  has  now  been 
revived  aa  a  corollary  to  the  Soviet  anti- 
western  campaign." 

V.  M.  Molotov  had  already  stated.  In  an« 
nouncing  the  Sovlet-Nasl  pact,  that  fascism 
was  a  matter  of  taste.  Nevertheless,  the 
Newsweek  story  was  startling.  Not  that  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  ever  led  a  better 
existence  than  other  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  suffered  equally  with  the  others. 
But  here  was  something  new.  The  Jews  were 
being  singled  out  for  special  repressions. 
Not  a  crackdown  on  Jews  because  they  were 
bourgeolse  or  kuleks.  but  a  crack  down  on 
Jews  as  Jews — the  classic  name  for  which  Is 
anti-Semitism. 

The  bare  bones  of  the  Newsweek  story 
have  since  been  given  documentary  flesh. 
Before  me,  as  I  write.  Is  a  small  mountain 
of  tragic  material — material  which  makes  a 
newspaperman  lose  his  cxistomary  profes- 
sional restraint,  particularly  if  the  newspa- 
perman haF>pens  to  be  Jewish.  There  are 
newspaper  reportc  by  Drew  Mlddleton,  Cyrus 
Sulzberger,  Edmund  Stevens,  and  other  well- 
known  correspondents,  as  well  as  scholarly 
studies  on  different  aspects  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  by  such  noted  scholars  as  Solo- 
mon Schwara.  Jaoob  Lestcblnsky,  and  Harry 
Schwars.  There  are  studies  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  and  the  recent  documen- 
tation of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  which 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  undertake  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  practices  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  treatment  of  mi- 
norities and  especially  the  pogrom  that  la 
being  executed  against  the  Jewish  people. 
Note  the  use  of  the  dread  word  "pogrom." 

To  deal  properly  with  this  testimony  would 
take  an  entire  issue  of  this  magazine.  Let 
us  content  ourselves  with  a  few  incontro- 
vertible reports. 

Pulltaer  prize-winning  correspondent  Ed- 
mund Stevens,  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, who  left  Moscow  In  the  faU  of  1040. 
has  reported:  "Even  more  drastic  was  the 
systematic  campaign  to  eliminate  Jews  from 
posts  of  responaibillty  and  especially  from 
positions  involving  contact  with  tl:ie  outside 
world.  In  a  matter  of  weeks  (in  the  winter 
of  1948-49)  all  Jews  serving  with  the  Soviet 
occupation  administrations  In  Germany  and 
Austria  were  recalled.  No  n^cre  Jews  were 
Included  on  foreign  missions  and  delegatlona. 
Today  Jews  are  not  even  admitted  to  the 
special  school  that  trains  personnel  for  the 
Soviet  foreign  service.  The  same  restrictions 
•PP^y  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade. ' 

EXPOBEB  SELVES  HV  I»4e 

In  1949  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  re- 
vealed their  anti-Semitism  to  the  world. 
They  opened  fire  on  Russian  Jews  under  the 
obscene  battle  cry  of  "war  against  the  home- 
less cosmopoUtans" — words  right  out  of  the 
Nazi  lexicon.  Then  they  took  another  lesson 
out  of  Dr.  Goebbels'  master  study  of  how  to 
torment  Jews.  The  Soviet  press  began  to 
print,  in  parentheses,  the  original  Jewish 
names  of  the  cosmopolitans,  along  with  the 
Russian  pseudonyms  under  which  they  were 
known  to  the  public. 

That  this  was  a  brand  new  practice  aimed 
solely  at  the  Jews  was  denied  by  a  writer  for 
the  left-wing  Dally  Compass,  of  New  York, 
who  declared:  "It  Is  regular  Soviet  pracUce 
to  print  both  the  pen  name  and  the  family 
name  of  authors  when  they  are  mentioned 
in  ojnnectlon  with  an  official  or  state  mat- 
ter." But,  the  Daily  Compass  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Soviet  press  has  yet  to  print  the  real 
names  of  Stalin  or  Molotov  (DJugashvUl  and 
Scriabln)  or  of  any  other  non-Jew.  Still 
aping  the  foul  Nazi  press,  the  Soviet  publi- 
cations went  the  whole  hog — publishing  car- 
toons of  the  cosmopolitans  which,  accord- 
ing to  Edmimd  Stevens,  "depicted  them  with 
Fagln-llke  profiles  and  the  pubUc  got  the 

point."  6v«.    I.UO 
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Only  one  Jewish  writer  of  prominence 
managed  to  come  through  this  period  of 
anti-Semitic  upheaval  wltb  his  hide  and 
huge  income  intact.  But  Ilya  Ehrenberg 
was  a  Jew  in  name  only  aiu!  one  of  the  most 
slavish  adherents  of  the  Stalinist  regime. 
Ehrenberg  apparently  won  his  way  back  to 
favor  by  publicly  insulting  Mrs.  Golds  Myer- 
son,  the  first  Israeli  Minlstei  to  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
at  a  diplomatic  reception.  Within  hearing 
of  such  foreign  dignitaries  as  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  then  the  Unit<}d  States  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow,  Ehrenberj;  said  loudly:  "I 
can't  bear  to  hear  English,  especially  when 
spoken  by  a  Russlan-bom  Jewess." 

According  to  General  Smith,  In  his  book. 
My  Three  Tears  in  Moscow  a  few  Jews  like 
Ehrenberg  who  hold  high  positions  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  are  always  ]x>inted  to  by  the 
Kremlin  to  refute  any  Implication  of  anti- 
Semitism.  But  during  the  past  decade.  It 
seems  that  Jews  have  systematically  been  re- 
moved from  Infiuential  positions  in  the  So- 
viet Government  and  the  diplomatic  and 
armed  services.  He  adde<i  this  significant 
detaU :  "From  the  Foreign  C>flloe  alone,  while 
I  was  In  Moscow  (1946-"C).  Litvinov,  Lowv- 
sky.  Malsky.  and  leas  important  but  almost 
equally  able  Jewish  officials  were  relieved  or 
relegated  to  retirement  or  to  positions  of 
less  importanos. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  any  Communist: 
Can  you  name  any  Jewish  ofliciai  in  any  So- 
viet mission  abroful?  Or  uk  the  comrade 
to  cite  a  single — only  one— Yiddish  publica- 
tion in  the  vast  Stalinist  eifipire.  Ironically, 
not  even  the  Frelhelt,  the  Yiddish  Red  dal- 
ly published  In  New  York,  is  permitted  to 
circulate  In  Russia.  Yet  publications  In 
languages  of  other  Soviet  nationalities  are 
allowed  to  floiu-iah. 

Even  the  Soviet  sateUltes  are  picking  up 
the  refrain.  The  Himgai-lan  radio.  In  a 
broadcast  which  sounded  very  much  like 
the  tinlamented  Goebbels.  recently  attacked 
the  international  Jewish  bourgeoisie  and  the 
International  Jewish  speculators  who  co- 
operate with  the  West  German  Government. 
And  the  Communists  of  tlie  world  are  now 
bitterly  assailing  the  new  Israeli  Govern- 
ment. Moscow  radio  accuied  Prime  Minis- 
ter David  Ben-Gurlon  of  cooperating  with 
the  Nazi  clique  of  Western  Germany  In  or- 
der to  prepare  a  new  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 

But  why  go  on?  At  this  late  date  the  prob- 
lem is  not  to  prove  that  anti-Semitism  in 
Russia  Is  government  policy.  Only  those 
who  refuse  to  see  will  deny  the  facts.  The 
question,  as  It  was  with  Hitler,  is:  What  can 
we  do  to  save  o\ir  Jewish  brothers? 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand the  whys  of  Soviet  aati-Semitism.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  Soviet  regime 
Is  completely  amoral — capible  of  anything 
which  would  preserve  the  iron-tight  Stalin- 
ist dictatorship.  That  is  wliy  the  past  three 
decades  have  been  tl^  graveyard  of  all  hopes 
anyone  had  ever  entertained  about  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  (a  moniunental  work  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Jullen  Steinberg's  Verdict  of  Three 
Decades). 

The  new  Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  scapegoat  technique,  which  served 
Hitler  so  weU.  The  Jews  have  always  been 
tiseful  villains.  On  their  nhoulders  can  be 
placed  aU  the  faults  of  the  dictatorial  regime. 
Even  before  World  War  n  a.-ati-8emitlsm  had 
been  widespread  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
tragic  extent  was  disclosed  by  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion, when  the  conquerors  were  greeted  as 
liberators  by  millions  of  Ruaslims.  And.  ac- 
cording to  Solomon  Schwars,  of  aU  the  ideo- 
logical nonsense  brought  into  the  occupied 
Russian  areas  by  the  Nazis,  only  Jew  hatred 
met  with  staggering  success. 

"When  the  war  ended,"  the  noted  former 
Moscow  correspondent,  Eugene  Lyons,  wrote 
In  the  Freeman,  "the  Kremlin  apparently  de- 
cided to  accept  and  exploit  the  malicious 
force  It  had  been  unable  to  curb  or  control. 
Having  failed  to  achieve  ur  Ity  with  the  peo- 
ple on  the  higher  levels  of  loyalty  to  tbs 


regime  or  Communist  ideology.  It  now  sought 
Identification  with  the  masses  on  the  lowest 
levels  of  their  primitive  prejudices.  In  a 
perverted  fashion  StaHn  chose  to  come  closer 
to  his  subjects  by  pandaring  to  one  of  their 
worst  moods.  •  •  •  It  could  be  turned 
into  a  convenient  lightning  rod  to  draw  at 
least  part  of  the  mass  discontent  away  from 
the  Soviet  masters.     •     •     •" 

Another  factor  making  for  the  new  anti- 
Semitism  is  the  rise  of  Israel.  The  birth  of 
the  new  Jewish  state  was  greeted  with  Joy  by 
the  Jews  of  Russia,  as  by  their  brethren 
everywhere.  But  Zionism — even  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  language — has  long  been 
forbidden  by  the  Soviet  regime.  And  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  enthusiasm  for  any  other  nation 
leads  to  grim  repercussions.  The  Vin-Sovlet 
behavior  of  the  Russian  Jews  (who  fiocked 
to  the  new  Israel  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  seek 
visas  to  the  Promised  Land,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  leave)  whipped  the  Politburo  to 
nazt-like  intensity  in  carrying  out  its  already 
established  anti-Semitism  program. 

Twice  in  our  time  the  Jews  have  been  the 
victims  of  mighty  dictatorships.  We  had  no 
trouble  in  understanding  the  tragedy  in  the 
first  instance.  How  long  before  the  world 
understands  the  second? 
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EXTENSION  OI   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  JTEW  TOHX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  29, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  sum- 
mary which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  12,  1953,  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  point  4  program. 
This  summary  should.  I  believe,  be  read 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate  in  antici- 
pation of  our  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  authorization  and  appropriation 
measures  for  the  point  4  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rc(X»D,  as  follows: 

Point  4  PaoMorss  Bettes  Lite  in  35  Nations. 
SuKVXT  Finds — Amesican  Expebts  Battling 

lONOaANCS  AND  DISEASE  IN  JOINT  PBOJECTS 

(By  WUl  Ussner) 

A  15.000-acre  desert  west  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  is  being  recovered  for  forage  by  the 
starving  docks  of  Bedouins.  Ecuador's  po- 
tato cr(^,  a  main  food  crop,  has  been  in- 
creased sixfold.  El  Salveulor'B  com  crop  has 
been   expanded  fourfold. 

Shepherds  in  Libya  are  getting  5  cents  a 
po\md  more  for  their  wool.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  landless  farmers  in  Egypt,  Iraq, 
India,  and  Pakistan  are  getting  self-support- 
ing farms  and  homes  of  their  own.  Panama 
may  soon  be  self-sufficient  In  rice. 

All  this,  and  much  more  In  the  way  of 
home-produced  food  and  goods.  Is  being 
achieved,  by  tested  Yankee  know-how;  In  36 
underdeveloped  countries  among  poor  peo- 
ple with  average  Incomes  of  $60  to  $160  a 
year  under  the  United  States  program  of 
technical  cooperation,  oolloquiaUy  called  all 
over  the  world  point  4. 

A  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  point  4  pro- 
gram In  action  has  Just  been  completed  by 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times  In 
the  countries  In  which  it  operates.  They 
saw  the  crops,  the  dams,  the  schools.  They 
checked  the  claims.  They  aaked  friend  and 
critic  whether  there  was  waste.  Inefllclency. 
graft,  bureaucracy^     Th^  studied  the  pro- 


gram's merits,  sought  out  Its  shortcomings. 
These  are  their  findings,  direct  from  the 
field. 

The  bold  new  program  is  a  little  more 
than  a  years  old.  but  it  builds  on  years 
of  experience  in  Latin  America.  Under  it 
the  United  States  freely  shares  its  pre- 
eminence in  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
scientific  techniques  with  the  less  developed 
countries  and  Joins  with  other  developed 
coxmtries  In  fostering  capital  Investment  In 
those  areas. 

In  less  than  30  months  the  program,  oper- 
ated by  a  few  thousand  United  States 
technicians  in  collaboration  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  technicians  from  the  benefited 
countries,  has  relieved  famine  measurably 
in  specific  places,  reduced  the  Incidence  of 
diseases  that  keep  many  areas  poverty- 
stricken  and  set  many  nations  on  the  path 
of  rising  living  standards,  by  their  own  efforts 
and  throiigh  their  own  nationals. 

Chlmbote.  Peru,  once  a  pesthole  of  malaria, 
is  almost  completely  free  of  It.  The  Inci- 
dence of  malaria  in  the  Shan  States  of 
Burma  has  been  cut  from  50  to  10  percent. 
A  tynhus  epidemic  was  checked  and  the 
disease  stamped  out  in  Bukan.  Iran.  In  the 
Jungles  of  Burma  the  scourge  of  tubercu- 
losis is  being  brought  under  control. 

The  achievements  will  multiply.  School 
systems  emphasizing  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  have  been  put  Into  operation 
In  various  countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  A  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  banking  system  was  introduced 
In  Saudi  Arabia.  Schools  of  medicine,  nurs- 
ing and  public  health,  set  up  in  a  numlier 
of  countries,  already  are  being  operated  In 
several  by  competent  trained  nationals. 

The  program  is  neither  a  charity  nor  a 
give-away  program.  Most  cooperating  gov- 
ernments match  or  exceed  the  United  States' 
contribution.  The  projects  are  run  at  first 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the  coop- 
erating government.  This  assures  that 
United  States  funds,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cooperating  government,  are  safeguarded. 

United  States  aid  is  limited  in  amount  and 
time.  As  soon  as  nationals  have  been  trained 
to  the  point  of  competence,  the  cooperating 
government  takes  over  the  pwoject  and  United 
States  assistance  ends.  The  United  States 
personnel,  whether  1  man  or  woman  or 
10,  starts  from  the  beginning  "to  work  itself 
out  of  a  Job." 

By  next  June  30,  some  2,445  United  States 
technicians  will  be  on  assignment,  or  will 
have  completed  assignments,  in  35  countries. 
Many  are  top-flight  scientists  or  adminis- 
trators taken  from  their  laboratories  or  desks 
for  brief  periods  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

Thirty-four  of  those  cotmtries  wUl  have 
sent  2,862  of  their  most  promising  yoting 
specialists  abroad,  mostly  to  the  United 
States,  as  trainees  for  post-graduate  training 
in  their  specialties.  They,  and  the  tech- 
nicians they  train  In  turn,  take  over  from 
the  Americans, 

The  story  Is  not  without  its  tales  of  hero- 
Ism.  One  American  was  shot  and  kUled  by 
bandits  in  the  Jungles  of  Burma,  whUe  work- 
ing on  a  geological  survey.  Hundreds  risk 
their  lives  in  pestUence-ridden  Jiingles  or 
their  health  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
Peruvian  altiplano. 

Crews  of  Panamanian  and  American  public 
health  workers  are  risking  violence  at  this 
moment  at  the  hands  of  primitive  Indians, 
seeking  to  conquer  tuberculosis  In  the  wild 
Darien  Jungles  of  the  isthmus. 

The  ncfxciX  highlights  shortcomings  as 
well  as  achievements.    On  the  credit  side : 

Budgetary  control  is  strict,  spending  tight- 
fisted  but  adequate.  No  scandals  in  the  han- 
dling of  funds  were  reported.  Funds  are 
stretched  because  the  local  contributions 
(rften  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  cooperating 
governments. 

Projects  generally  are  restricted  to  self* 
liquidating  action  programs  yielding  a  serv- 
ice the  local  government  has  the  means  to 
carry  on.    Quick  but  substantial  resotto  «• 
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•Boght  by  solutions  adsptgd  to  local  llmfta- 
tloiu. 

Projects  given  priority  Are  those  that  help 
ttte  cooperating  country  to  help  itself.  Solid 
loundatlcna  are  being  laid  for  sel^-develop- 
ment  in  countries  cooperating  fully. 

Substantial  coordination  has  been 
sehieved  between  the  programs  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agenciies,  the  British  Commonwealth,  France, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Switzerland. 
Overlapping  of  the  point  4  and  United  Na- 
tions programs  was  charged  in  only  one 
country  and  fovmd  there  to  arise  from  the 
Ignorance  of  the  critic.  Cooperation  among 
technical  eaperts  In  the  field  is  good. 

Relations  between  United  States  tech- 
nicians and  their  local  counterparts  are  ex- 
cellent, even  in  countries  racked  with  antl- 
Amo-lcanism.  In  a  few  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries habits  of  the  Americans  are  resented  as 
high  living,  but  no  complaint  is  made  about 
the  technicians'  personal  conduct. 

ICoet  governments  commented  that  they 
were  Impressed  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
American  experts.  Only  one  government 
•ocniHalBed  that  the  experts  were  of  low 
<iuallty;  no  evidence  was  found  to  support 
the  complaint. 

The  American  experts  Invariably  adapt 
their  techniques  to  local  circumstances.  No 
evidence  was  found  to  support  the  assertion 
of  one  United  Nations  delegate  that  point  4 
experts  used  techniques  too  advanced  for  his 
country.  They  do  Insist,  however,  that 
projeeta  be  designed  to  yield  substantial 
practical  results  and  that  training  must  aim 
at  a  mlnimimi  standard  of  competence, 
Which  apparently  led  to  this  misunderstand- 
ing. United  States  experts  want  their 
money's  worth. 

In  most  countzies  the  policy  of  "set  !t  up, 
•how  them  how  to  run  It,  then  go  home"  Is 
•nthxislastlcally  appreciated.  Only  in  a  few 
Middle  Eastern  states  is  it  an  occasion  for 
criticism. 

The  program  In  action  has  disarmed  hostile 
propagandists  in  all  but  three  countries. 
Kven  the  Communists  hesitate  to  attack  It 
because  attacks  bring  out  sincere  defenses 
by  nationals  which  become.  In  effect.  pro- 
American  propaganda.  The  Russians  crlti- 
ctoe  the  program  gingerly  at  the  United  Na- 
tions; a  Soviet  suggestion  that  it  "might"  be 
tfisguised  imperialism  yielded  heated  de- 
nunciations from  more  than  a  score  of  dele- 
fates,  some  of  them   anti-American. 

Point  four  operates  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  United  Nations.  Its 
status  reports  are  not  classified.  Missions 
freely  admit  mistakes,  welcome  inquiring 
visitors,  deflate  local  claims,  render  objective 
accounts.  A  consciousness  that  the  real  boss 
Is  the  American  taxpayer  pervades  the  opera- 
tion. Congressional  supervision  in  the  fleld 
Is  good. 

Control  by  the  ambassador  or  minister  on 
the  scene  has  worked  well.  In  only  one 
Instance,  in  Lebanon,  did  the  technicians  be- 
come Involved  in  local  situations,  tn  only 
one  Instance,  in  Latin  America,  did  a  diplo- 
matic representative  hamper  the  program; 
the  offender  la  generally  considered  incom- 
petent. 

On  the  debit  side: 

Beoaiise  of  the  strict  budgetary  control, 
ttasic  decisions  are  delayed,  sometimes  as 
much  as  4  months.  Speedier  action  should 
be  sought,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  con- 
trol. 

In  three  countries — Indonesia.  Lebanon 
and  Ethiopia — point  4  has  gone  ahead 
with  programs  with  less  than  the  necessary 
minimum  of  local  cooperation.  This  is  prob- 
ably Jiistlfled  under  Ethiopian  conditions. 
Whether  the  program  in  Indonesia  or  Leba- 
non should  be  continued  is  purely  a  politi- 
cal, not  an  economic  question  and  should 
be  deckled  by  the  head  of  the  diplomatic 
X&lssion. 

^legtonal  coordination  of  development  pro- 
should  be  sought  short  of  Interference 


In  local  affairs.  It  has  been  achieved  In  only 
one  area,  discussed  favorably  in  two  others. 
It  would  head  oB  wasteful  efforts  to  achieve 
needless  self -sufficiency.  It  must  be  achieved 
before  countries  acq  aire  vested  interests. 

The  point  4  program  needs  to  be  geared 
noore  closely  to  private  investment,  by  na- 
tionals in  countries  emerging  from  colonial 
exploitation  and  with  a  sorry  experience  with 
foreign  Interests,  by  nationals  and  foreign 
Investors  in  others.  Even  oil-rich  govern- 
ments cannot  do  the  Job  private  investors 
can  do.  Private  investment  in  these  coun- 
tries today  is  probably  at  the  level  of  $1,000.- 
000.000  a  year.  Given  a  favorable  climate— 
which  can  only  be  created  by  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  indivldxud  country  and  by 
enlisting  firm  public  support  for  the  security 
of  property  rights — the  level  could  rise  to 
$10,000,000,000  a' year.  Including  $4,000,000,- 
000  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. $1,000,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  from  Eu- 
rope and  $4,000,000,000  from  nationals.  Tills 
Is  no  reflection  on  point  four's  admlnlstra- 
ton,  who  are  aware  of  the  problem.  When 
the  program  was  undertaken,  flnancial  cir- 
cles believed  investment  would  be  stimulated 
by  insiired  guaranties.  Recent  experience  has 
taught  them  that  the  only  worth-while  guar- 
anty is  the  "climate"  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try. 

Point  4  is  involved  In  a  forced-lending  ex- 
periment in  Brazil.  Such  inconsistencies 
should  be  avoided  by  a  blanket  policy  state- 
ment. The  experiment  is  certain  to  dry  up 
more  Investment  than  it  creates. 

Point  4's  record  In  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  land  reform  is  outstanding.  But 
United  States  spokesmen  should  xu3t  merely 
shy  away  from  efforts  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  get  flnancial  help  for  indemni- 
fying landowpers.  They  should  make  clear 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  not  give  a 
dollar  to  bail  out  a  land-speculating  class. 
Compensation  for  landowners  is  purely  a  do- 
mestic affair;  the  only  United  States  Interest 
is  that  in  the  few  cases  where  its  citizens  may 
be  involved,  they  receive  equal  treatment, 
whatever  that  might  be,  with  nationals. 

Efforts  to  get  international  development 
funds  with  looser  standards  than  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment have  been  properly  opposed  by 
United  States  spokesmen  as  vmworkable. 
They  should  also  make  clear,  however,  that 
workable  schemes  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  subsidiary  to  steps  that  achieve  restoration 
of  the  flow  of  private  Investment. 

The  United  Nations  does  a  better  Job  than 
point  4  of  sharing  experience  among  tech- 
nicians, through  its  publications  program. 
Point  4  might  well  develop  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  American  learned  societies  In- 
terested in  the  development  field.  Exi>erl- 
ments  in  diffusing  technical  development  in- 
formation through  professional  societiee 
have  been  highly  successful. 

Point  4's  shortcomings,  in  the  view  of  the 
correspondents,  are  vastly  overshadowed  by 
its  achievements.  In  most  countries,  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  program  and  the  way  It  Is 
being  carried  out. 

PoOtT  4   TODAT 

Point  4  has  come  of  age.  The  sxnrvey 
of  35  countries  which  the  New  Ywk  Times 
publishes  today  is  surely  ample  proof  of 
that.  '  The  program  is  doing  enough  good  in 
enough  tuaderdeveloped  nations  to  Justify  its 
conception  and  its  continuance. 

The  "bold,  new  program"  which  President 
Truman  put  forward  in  his  inaxigural  ad- 
dress on  January  20,  1949,  was  not  really  new 
nor  has  it  been  bold,  but  it  inspired  many 
unselfish  men  and  women  to  carry  out  valu- 
able missionary  work  in  fields  of  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  education,  and  health.  It 
gave  a  name,  an  organization,  and  funds  to  a 
process  which  existed  haphazardly  and  pre- 
cariously before.  A  Uttle  psychology,  a 
little  money,  a  few  devoted  experts  and  a 


Tery  good  lde»— these  were  the  ingredients 

of  point  4. 

It  was  Just  4  years  ago  that  President 
Trunoan.  almost  casually,  it  seemed,  listed 
some  points  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Tlie  fourth  point  began:  "We  must  embark 
on  a  new.  bold  program  for  making  the 
benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  in- 
dustrial progress  available  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas." 
An  economy-minded  and  politically  suspi- 
cious Congress  took  16  months  to  pass  en- 
abling legislation  and  appropriate  $34,500,000 
for  the  first  year's  operation.  This  has  now 
grown  to  $155,600,000  for  the  1953  fiscal  year. 
The  truly  wonderful  thing  about  point  4 
Is  that  these  relatively  snuill  sums  do  so 
much. 

The  idea,  basically,  is  to  provide  American 
(or.  in  many  cases.  United  Nations)  know- 
how.  ■  More  than  anjrtliing.  it  is  a  process 
of  teaching,  showing,  and  demonstrating. 
The  recipient  countries  mvist  want  the  help 
and  must  provide  a  large  measure  of  self- 
help.  It  might  seem  strange  that  people 
have  to  be  pwrsuaded.  urged,  and  even  begged 
to  take  our  aid,  but  this  is  one  of  the  handi- 
caps which  point  4.  like  the  whole  Mutual  ' 
Security  Aid  Program,  must  face.  All  through 
the  Middle  and  Far  East  the  suspicion  that 
the  United  States  is  Iwing  imperialistic  must 
be  overcome.  The  type  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  good  will  wtilch  point  4  rep- 
resents has  never  been  known  in  thoee  re- 
gions and  is  not  understood.  The  Commu- 
nists naturally  work  feverishly  against  such  ^ 
aid.  since  they  rely  heavily  on  popular  misery 
to  foster  revolutionary  trends. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  point  4  wins 
us  friends  where  we  need  them  most— 
in  ttie  trouble  spots  of  the  world.  We  must 
not  be  sanctimonious  about  what  we  are 
doing.  Point  4  repays  Itself  many  times 
over  in  good  will  and  in  helping  to  raise 
standards  of  living,  which  in  turn  strength- 
ens the  forces  of  antlcommunlsm.  In  time 
it  win  even  Increase  markets  and  invest- 
ment possibilities. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  eastern  statesmen,  the 
late  Llaquat  All  Khan,  of  Pakistan,  spoke 
during  a  visit  here  in  1950  of  the  disequilib- 
rium which  exists  in  the  world.  i,*'As  I  let 
myself  ponder  over  this,"  he 'said,  "I  sud- 
denly see  the  United  States  of  America  as 
an  island — a  fabulously  prosperoiis  island, 
where  God  has  showered  His  plenty — but, 
nevertheless,  an  Island.  And  round  this  is- 
land I  see  the  unhealthy  sea  of  misery,  pov- 
erty, and  squalor  in  which  millions  of  human 
beings  are  trying  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  At  such  moments  I  fear  for  this  great 
Nation  as  one  fears  for  a  dear  friend." 

There  was — and  there  still  is — reason  to 
fear.  The  economic  disparity  between  tu 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  one 
of  the  hardest  problems  that  we  face.  No 
nation  is  an  Island  today.  Either  we  help  to 
raise  other  nations  toward  our  heights  or 
they  will  sooner  or  later  drag  us  down  to 
the  levels  of  their  misery. 

Point  4  is  one  answer — a  limited  answer, 
but  a  good  one  so  far  as  it  goes.  For  the 
Elsenhower  administration  it  will  be  both 
a  valuable  legacy  and  a  task  to  carry  on. 
One  must  hope  that  it  will  t>e  carried  forward 
vigorously. 


Pablic  Housing  in  Qucago  y 
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or 

HON.  BARRAH  OUARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
an   argument   against   puUle   housinir 


wliieb  we  used  to  hear  freq[iiently  was 
that  it  deinlTed  local  oummunitles  of 
needed  tax  revenues.  I  ara  happy  to  re- 
port to  the  House  that  Cfcicago  Housing 
Authority  has  Just  aiuiouiiced  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  niade  payments 
to  local  taxing  bodies  totaling  $312,- 
669.86.  This  is  three  times  the  amoimts 
collected  by  local  governments  in  real- 
estate  taxes  when  the  same  areas  were  In 
private  ownership. 

Chicago,  like  other  large  metropolitan 
centers,  has  a  real  problem  In  raising 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
many  required  activities  and  services  of 
municipal  government.  It  has  certainly 
been  of  material  help  to  tlie  city  govern- 
ment that  from  areas  where  once  there 
were  slums  there  are  now  happy  and 
healthful  communities  wliich  bring  into 
the  treasuries  of  local  government  three 
times  as  much  money  as  formerly  was 
raised  through  real-estate  taxes. 

Moreover,  we  are  now  (-^instructing  in 
Chicago  the  finest  system  of  superhigh- 
ways of  any  city  in  the  world.  To  do 
this  we  are  wrecking  blc-ck  after  block 
of  residences,  large  and  small,  neces- 
sarily tearing  the  roofs  from  over  the 
heads  of  thousands  of  families.  But  by 
order  of  Mayor  Keimelley  and  Commis- 
sioner Gundlock.  never  have  the  wreck- 
ers started  on  the  work  of  demolition 
before  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
families  to  be  dispossessed.  In  a  time 
of  acute  housing  Mortage  it  is  doubtful 
If  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
were  It  not  for  the  facilities  made  avail- 
able by  CMcago  Housing  Authority. 
Most  of  the  tenants  in  low-rent  housing 
in  Chicago  during  the  past  year  came 
from  buildings  being  demolished  for 
public  Improvement  programs. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  public  housing 
program  expected  in  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  it  is  well  that  w«  give  thought- 
ful consideration  to  the  wholesomely 
beiieflcial  repercussions  of  public  hous- 
ing upon  the  problems  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  those  of  raising  money 
for  municipal  expenses  and  in  expediting 
long-needed  public  impro^'ement8. 

As  an  account  of  how  public  housii^ 
Is  actually  progressing  in  the  second  city 
of  America,  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
find  Interesting  and  Illuminating  the  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
for  1952,  which  has  just  come  to  me  In 
the  January  15,  1953,  Issue  of  Its  publi- 
cation.     Tlie  report  follows: 

Home  building  by  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  for  Chicago's  low-income  families 
hit  a  new  high  in  1952,  when  CHA  put  nune 
homes  into  construction  than  In  any  year^ 
since  the  inception  of  the  public  housing* 
program  In  Chicago.  Work  started  on  2,464 
new  apartments  in  6  new  public  housing 
developments  and  on  the  second  stages  of 
building  on  2  others. 

These  low-rent  projects  were: 

Dwellings 

Prairie  Avenue  Courts  (second  stage) 

36th  and  South  Parkway 16 

Loomls  Courts  (second  stsge)  Loomls 

and  15th  St «S 

Philip  Murray  Homes.  lS4th  and  St. 

Lawrence  Ave BOO 

Victor  A.  Olander  Homes,  Oakwood  and 

Lake  Park  Ave 150 

44th   and   Cicero. SOO 

Grace    Abbott    Homes     (first    stage) 

Loomls  and  14th  St ...^      648 
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DweUint/t 
Ida  B.  Wells  Extension  (first  stage) 

37th  and  Bhodes 455 

Harold  L.  Ickes  Homes   (first  stage) 

22d  and  State  Sts S32 


Total 2,464 

In  addition  to  these  construction  starts, 
work  was  accelerated  in  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  preparation  of  architectural  plans 
on  six  othor  new  federaUy  aided  project* 
•nd  on  the  second  stage  oC  four  projects 
previously  started.  When  completed,  these 
addltlohal  projects 'will  provide  a  total  of 
8,036  low-rent  apartments  for  the  city's  low- 
income  families. 
The  additional  projects  are: 

DweVUnga 
Prairie    Avenue    Courts    (tlilrd    and 
fotnth  stages)  26tb  and  South  Park- 
way         86 

Grace  Abbott  Homes    (second  stage) 

Loomls  and  14th  Sts 866 

Ida  B.  Wells  extension  (second  stage) 

37th  and  Rhodes  Ave 196 

Harold  L.  Ickes  Homes  (second  stage) 

22d  and  State  Sts 471 

Gov.  Prank  O.  Lowden  Homes,  9Sth 

and    Wentworth   Ave 128 

Gov.  Henry  Homer  Homes,  Lake  and 

Ashland 930 

35th  and  State  Sts... 1,788 

Cabrini  extension J...............  1,009 

Madison  and  Western .  1,718 

Trumbull  Park  extension . 800 


Total 


8,036 


Overhlll,  Poatlae  Homes  at  Cumberland,  and. 
Pontlac  and  Airport  Homes,  at  Sixtieth  and 
Karlov,  have  been  completely  closed  down, 
and  the  building  denwllshed.  In  addition, 
wreckers  will  begin  removing  structiues  on 
the  rest  of  the  temporary  projects  in  1953. 
Completion  of  the  "deprograming"  is  sched- 
uled for  1955. 

CHA  is  preparing  to  return  an  additional 
8300.000  to  the  city  of  Chicago  as  payment 
on  its  82,100.000  advances  made  for  the  vet- 
erans' housing  program  in  1946.  This  will 
b^ing  the  total  repaid  to  8600.000.  and  indi- 
cations are  that  as  much  as  $1,000,000  more 
will  have  been  returned  to  the  city  by  the 
time  all  of  the  housing  has  been  taken  out 
of  service.  The  return  of  this  money  is  made 
possible  from  income  netted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  projects. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the  year 
1952  was  marked  with  the  Authority  going 
into  permanent  financing  on  its  Ida  B.  Wells 
and  Dearborn  Homes  projects.  These  are 
now  financed  with  $17,200,000  private  bor- 
rowings in  40-year  bonds  calling  for  intwest 
payments  of  2.06  percent. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Authority  con- 
tinued to  make  payments  to  local  taxing 
bodies  In  Increasing  amounts.  A  $312,669.86 
payment  will  be  made  for  the  year  1951,  total- 
ing nearly  three  times  the  amounts  collected 
by  local  governments  in  real  estate  taxes 
when  the  same  areas  woe  in  private  owner- 
ship. 


XKW  HOMXS  OPBMKD 

Brand-new  homes  for  almost  500  families 
were  opened  in  1962  in  three  newly  completed 
projects  and  in  the  second  building  on  a 
fourth  project.  About  1,300  CHA  tenants 
in  existing  projects — largely  families  who 
had  increased  their  incomes  beyond  the 
amounts  allowed  for  continued  occupancy — 
moved  to  better  quarters  and  tlieir  low-rent 
homes  were  made  available  to  low-income 
families  on  CHA  waiting  lists.  Since  1948. 
when  eviction  of  overincome  families  first 
became  legally  possible,  nearly  1,700  of  these 
famUles  have  moved,  and  at  present  only 
about  5  percent  of  all  tenants  in  CHA  hous- 
ing projects  have  incomes  above  the  ilmlte 
allowed. 

The  clearance  of  slum  sites  Sot  both  the 
city's  housing  and  other  public  improvement 
programs,  such  as  highways,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  was  materially  assisted  diu-ing  the 
year  by  the  opening  of  CHA  apartments.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  year's  new  tenants 
in  low-rent  housing  came  from  buildings 
being  demolished  for  E\ich  improvements. 

vrrxsAMS'  tescpoiaxus  came  doww. 

Assistance  to  the  relocation  of  families 
was  helped  by  the  raising  of  income  limits 
in  the  eight  city-State-aided  relocation  proj- 
ects to  the  84.000-a-year  level  for  families 
with  chUdren  and  by  a  slight  increase  in 
limits  for  the  federally  aided  projects.  In- 
comes of  new  low-rent  housing  tenants,  how- 
ever, continued  to  average  between  $2,400 
to  $i2,600  a  year. 

•About  half  of  some  17.000  families  still 
living  in  the  path  of  new  hoiising  and  other 
clearance  programs  are  estimated  to  be  eligi- 
ble and  have  priority  for  pul>Uc-ho\iBing 
dwellings. 

While  EUbstantlally  increasing  public  hoiis- 
ing for  low-income  families.  CHA  was  at 
the  same  time  ahead  of  schedule  In  taking 
out  of  service  the  veterans'  temporary  hous- 
ing projects  originally  put  up  in  1946  and 
1947  as  a  "stop-gap"  measure  to  provide 
luxnes  for  returning  servicemen  and  their 
families.  During  1962.  more  than  500  of 
these  famUy  units  were  taken  out  of  service, 
with  the  result  that  the  original  3350  tem- 
porary dwellings  have  now  been  reduced  to 
1.71a.     Sdison  Park  Homee,  at  rotihy  and 


Tlie  Orefoa  Lefislatoire  Felidtatet  tmi 
CoBfrahilatet  tibe  Honorable  Doatlas 
McKay  and  the  Honorable  Ricbard 
NixMi  on  Tbek  Elevation  to  tbe  Oficea 
of  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  Vice 
Presidcnft  of  tbe  UMled  States,  Respco- 
tively 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKXQon 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  29. 1953 

Mr.    ANQELL.    Mr.    Speaker,'  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon » 
Hous^  Joint  Resolution  1 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  has  been 
highly  honored  by  the  appointment  of  its 
beloved  Governor  Douglas  McKay  to  the  high 
Cabinet  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  Doxiglas  McKay  by  Ills 
administrative  experience  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  amply  demonstrated  hie 
qualifications  for  this  high  office;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  will  be  well  serv  1  by 
Governor  McKay  in  his  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  this  the  Forty- 
seventh  Legislative  Assembly  in  regular  ses- 
sion assembled  convejrs  its  congratulations 
and  felicitations  to  the  Honorable  Douglas 
McKay  upon  his  elevation  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  and  be  it  turtber 

Resolved.  ThaX  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  erf  the 
Senate  to  the  Honorable  Douglas  McKay,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  the  Honorable  Gut  Goaooir, 
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Vnlted  Statas  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, to  the  Honc»«ble  Watni  L.  Mobss, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  to  the  HonoraMe  Waltbb  Nobblao. 
Bepreaentative  In  Congreas  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Ck>oir,  Rep- 
resentatlTe  In  Congreaa  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  to  the  Honorable  Homt  D.  Amcoll, 
BepreeentatlTe  In  Congrese  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  to  the  Honorable  Hahhts  Ells- 
woKiB.  Representative  In  Congresa  from  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  3 

Whereas  the  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions of  this  the  Forty-seventh  Session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon to  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
have  been  provided  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  1;  and 

Whereas  there  has  advanced  from  the  Sen- 
ate of  these  United  States  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  a  man  eminently 
fitted  to  hold  that  high  ofKce  and  who  re- 
sides on  the  west  coast;  and 

Whereas  the  west  coast  has  beien  highly 
llonored  by  this  advancement;  and 

Whereas  the  Vice  President-elect  has 
amply  demonstrated  his  vigor  and  efficiency 
In  combating  the  subversive  elements  In 
these  United  States  and  is  by  his  experience. 
aUllty,  and  integrity  fully  qualified  to  hold 
the  lilgh  c^ce  to  which  he  has  been  elected; 
and 

Whereas  Richabo  M.  Nocon.  m  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  will  become  sec- 
ond only  to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  this  Forty- 
•eventh  Assembly  in  regular  session  as- 
■embled  convey  Its  congratulations  and.  felic- 
itations to  RICHARD  M.  MnoM:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
©/  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein)  That  this  the  Forty-seventh 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
extend  its  congratulations  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect, RiCHAKO  M.  Nizoif,  and  express 
Its  full  confidence  in  his  ability  and  Integrity 
to  perform  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  him 
as  Vice  President  of  these  United  States;  and 
be  it  furth^ 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Honorable  Ricsako  M.  Nixon. 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Honorable  Gxrr 
CoBDOir.  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  to  the  Honorable  Watwk  L.  Moub. 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, to  the  Honorable  Walttx  Nokblao,  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Cook,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, to  the  Honorable  Homzb  D.  Awobll,  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  to  the  Honorable  Habbis  Ells- 
WOBTB,  Representative  In  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Oregon. 


t 


Josepk  William  Hfiaky 

EXT1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTAirVKS 

Thursday,  January  29. 19S3 

Mc^ASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tt)  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  R«c- 
ow>.  I  Include,  by  request,  the  following 
artlrte  from  the  Texarkana  Gazette  of 
-^ "er  18.1962; 


BANurr    Hamoino    Hombubo    Herb    Whilb 

VisrriNo  Kin 

(By  Lucille  Holland) 

Joseph  William  Hanley,  a  tall,  white-haired 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  a  Democrat  by 
confession,  and  a  Senate  doorkeeper  by  pro- 
fession, is  paying  a  call  to  his  relatives  here 
this  week. 

His  visit  is  the  tag-end  of  a  4-month 
sojourn  with  his  kith  and  kin  so  niunerous 
that  he  lists  them  in  round  numbers:  300 
In  Louisiana.  50  in  Texas,  30  in  Arkansas, 
and  30  in  California. 

Right  now  he's  hanging  his  formal-looking 
black  Homburg  hat  at  the  home  of  some 
cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Dyson,  613 
Wllspn  Street. 

Mr.  Hanley  is  a  Democrat  who  apparently 
Is  used  to  senatorial  investigations— every 
time  he  states  a  fact  he  can  prodxice  a  docu- 
ment to  prove  It.  He  has  a  bulging  letter 
file  in  his  inside  suit  coat  pocket  in  which 
he  carries  numerous  letters  he  had  received 
from  the  White  House.  They  Include  nice 
notes  from  Alben  Barkley  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

His  identification  card  certifies  that  "Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Hanley  is  a  duly  appointed  em- 
ployee in  the  United  Stotea  Senate  •  •  ••• 
and  at  the  bottom  in  small  type  appears 
this  notation:  "Void  after  December  31, 
1953." 

But  BCr.  Hanley,  who  is  proud  of  his  status 
as  a  resident  of  Washington.  D.  C.  who  ^otes 
In  every  election  (down  in  Louisiana,  of 
course),  isn't  worried  about  that  expiration 
date.  He  says  that  every  administration  has 
some  minority  party  employees.  Mr.  Hanley 
does  not  lo<A  much  like  a  man  who  would 
ever  be  considered  a  minority,  however.  He 
towers  weU  above  6  feet,  and  he  Unt  likely 
to  be  called  lean. 

If  he  loses  out  In  the  Republican  change- 
over, however,  hell  probably  be  picked  up 
by  a  talent  scout  to  play  the  part  of  a  Sen- 
ator In  the  flickers.  He  out-Senators  Tom 
Connally  In  appearance. 


Aaerica's  Most  Oabpolcea  Newspaper 
Celebrates  Its  One  Hnadred  and  Fiftietk 
AaiuTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  CABOI.TWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
country's  oldest  and  most  outspoken 
daily  newspapers,  the  News  and  Courier, 
of  Charleston.  S.  C,  celebrated  Its  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  aimlversary  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1953. 

The  News  and  Courier,  in  a  century 
and  a  half  of  publication,  has  weathered 
bombardment,  earthquakes.  Qovem- 
ment  seizure,  fire,  blockade,  panic,  and 
•boycott. 

It  has  taken  stands  on  issues  spanning 
the  years  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  War  of  1812  to  the  New  and  Pair 
Deals  and  the  election  of  General  Eisen- 
hower. 

Looking  back  over  those  years,  the 
newspaper  management  today  sajrs  that 
Its  editors  "sometimes  were  wrong  but 
seldom  were  neutral." 

When  the  first  issue  of  the  Courier 
reached  its  powdered  and  ruflled  sub- 
scribers on  January  10. 1803.  Charleston 
was  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  United 
States 


The  man  of  the  year,  by  any  stand- 
ards, was  Napoleon.  The  Courier  was 
against  him. 

The  first  issue  described  Napoleon  as 
the  "Colossus  of  Europe — that  mixture 
of  cunning  and  fierceness  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  other  men."  The 
newspaper  saw  the  threat  of  possible  in- 
vasion of  the  New  World  by  the  con- 
queror, and  "dismemberment  of  our  em- 
pire and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.** 

In  much  the  same  tone,  newspa];>ers 
today  discuss  the  new  Colossus  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia— >Joseph  Stalin. 

The  Coiuler  prospered  along  with 
South  Carolina  on  the  indigo,  rice,  and 
cotton  economy  which  preceded  the 
Confederate  war.  Starting  as  a  Federal- 
ist newspaper,  it  later  opposed  nullifica- 
tion as  espoused  by  John  C.  Calhoun. 

One  of  its  outstanding  beats  involved 
the  War  of  1812.  In  those  days  the  best 
and  quickest  way  to  get  news  was  to 
board  incoming  vessels.  A  Courier  edi- 
tor rowed  out  to  a  merchantman  about 
to  enter  Charleston  harbor  February  14, 
1815.  and  learned  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  concluded  a  i>eace 
treaty  at  Ghent  nearly  2  months  before. 
It  was  the  first  word  of  the  treaty  to 
reach  this  coimtry. 

During  the  Mexican  War.  the  Courier 
and  the  New  York  Sun  established  a 
horseback  express  which  brought  war 
news  to  Charleston  24  hours  ahead  of 
the  United  States  mail. 

The  Charleston  newspaper  was  among 
the  first  to  get  news  by  telegraph.  The 
Courier  informed  its  readers  in  April 
1847  that  it  was  employing  the  new  in- 
vention to  receive  "general  intelligence, 
with  the  speed  of  lightning." 

The  newspaper  originally  opposed 
secession  from  the  Union.  But  by  the 
time  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the 
Union — being  the  first  Southern  State  to 
make  the  move — the  Courier  was  more 
than  ready  to  endorse  the  action. 

"After  long  years  of  suffering  and  fore- 
bearance,"  it  declared,  "the  people  of 
South  Carolina  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  an  odious  and  infamous  Union." 

When  the  first  shots  were  fired  on 
Fort  Sumter  the  story  appeared  under 
a  one-column  head  on  page  2  of  the 
Issue  of  April  13,  1861.  Shortly  there- 
after, war  news  was  moved  to  the  front 
page — somewhat  of  an  innovation  in 
those  times. 

The    pinch    of   the    Union    blockade 

caused  the  size  of  the  paper  to  shrink  to 

four  columns.     When  Charleston  was 

bombarded  in  August  1863,  the  Courier 

'declared: 

Our  ferocious  foe  •  •  •  tries  the  hor- 
rible and  brutal  resort,  without  the  vunial 
notice,  of  firing  upon  the  dty,  fuU  of  sleeping 
women  and  children. 

Three  months  later,  as  the  bombard- 
ment continued,  the  News  and  Courier's 
plant  near  the  waterfront  was  no  longer 
tenable.  It  moved  uptown  away  frmn 
the  naval  guns. 

Federal  troops  entered  Charleston 
February  18.  1865.  Three  days  later  the 
Courier  ai;>peared  with  a  noUce  that  it 
had  been  seised  by  the  provost  marshal 
and  turned  over  to  two  Northern  news- 
paper correspondents.  The  correspond- 
ents Informed  Charlestonians  that  the 


'Oonrler  henceforth  would  be  *^  loyal 
Union  newspaper." 

Within  a  matter  of  months,  one  of  the 
Northern  correspondents  disappeared 
stiddenly  in  mysterious  coxklitions.  Still 
later  in  1865,  the  newspaper  plant  was 
burned  out.  Its  Charleston  owners  took 
over  the  paper  again  November  20,  1865, 
and  published  as  independent  a  news- 
paper as  they  could  under  military  re- 
strictions. 

The  Courier  was  merged  with  tlie  News 
April  7,  1873,  The  guiding  force  of  the 
News  and  Courier  was  the  English-bom 
editor.  Francis  Warrington  Dawson. 
He  haiid  fought  with  valor  for  the  Con- 
federacy. ^ 

Dawson  at  first  opposed  extremist-^ 
Straightout.  as  the  faction  was  called — 
resistance  to  scalawag-carpetbc^  rule. 
As  a  result  the  News  and  Courier  was 
boycotted  by  many  of  its  subscribers, 
and  Dawsoti  was  challenged  almost  daily 
to  duels.  He  opposed  dueling  and  blood- 
shed, and  his  military  record  was  proof 
enough  to  convince  South  Carolirta  that 
he  did  not  refuse  the  challenges  for  lack 
of  courage. 

Ultimately,  Dawson  and  the  News  and 
Courier  became  staunch  backers  of 
Wade  Hampton  and  his  Red  Shirts,  who 
recaptured  the  State  government  from 
the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags. 

Ironically,  Dawson  himself  was  shot 
down  and  killed  in  Charleston,  in  an 
assassination  which  did  not  involve  the 
affairs  of  the  newspaper. 

After  reconstruction,  the  newspaper 
opposed  a  movement  in  South  Carolina 
led  by  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  which  was 
a  sort  of  nineteenth  centtiry  equivalent 
of  the  New  £>eal.  on  a  purely  State  basis. 

In  1924,  its  editor  at  the  time,  the  late 
Robert  Lathan,  received  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  an  editorial  captioned  "The  Plight 
of  the  South." 

The  News  and  Courier  was  tradition- 
ally a  Democratic  newspaper,  of  the 
Cleveland-Wilson  school.  Although  it 
did  not  favor  nomination  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1932.  it  supported  him  in 
the  election  against  Herbert  Hoover. 

But  as  soon  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the 
country  off  the  gold  standard,  the  News 
and  Courier  came  out  against  the  New 
Deal..  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  a 
whole  new  concept  of  legislation  which 
the  newspaper  thought  was  a  violation  of 
States  ri^ts.  the  newspaper  left  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Just  as  the  News  and  Courier  had  been 
one  of  the  first  southern  newspapers  to 
oppose  prohibition,  so  It  became  one  of 
the  first  southern  newspapers  in  the 
country  to  leave  the  New  Deal  Demo- 
cratic ranks  during  the  early  years  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  term. 

The  late  W.  W.  Ball,  editor  for  23 
years,  resisted  a  threatened  boycott  of 
advertisers  and  subscribers  who  thought 
his  anti-New  Deal  editorials  would  mean 
Charleston  might  lose  Federal  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  Ball  retired  January  1, 1951,  after 
helping  to  lead  South  Carolina  out  of  the 
National  Democratic  ranks,  for  the  first 
time  since  reconstruction.  The  News 
and  Courier  had  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  States  Rights  Partx,  said 
the  States  Rights  Party  took  South  Caro- 
lina away  from  Mr.  Truman  in  the  1948 
elecUon.    Mr.  Ball  died  October  14. 19S2. 


TiMRnas  R.  Waring,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Ban  as  editor.  Is  the  son  aixl  namesake 
of  another  well  known  Charleston  news- 
paperman, who  for  years  edited  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post.  Tlie  Post  and 
the  News  and  Courier  are  published  in 
the  same  plant.  Edward  Manigault  is 
publisher  and  Hall  T.  McGee  general 
manager. 

Under  Mr.  Waring,  the  News  and 
Courier  helped  initiate  the  South  Caro- 
linians for  Eisenhower  movement  in  the 
1952  elections.  James  A.  Best  is  man- 
aging editor  and  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  asso- 
ciate editor. 

"nie  News  and  Courier  observed  its 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  by 
publishing  a  64-page  sui^lement  Jan- 
uary 11, 1953,  telling  of  its  own  tradition 
and  the  tradition  of  "America's  Most 
Historic  City."  The  ed'tion  Included  a 
history  of  the  newspaper  written  by  Her- 
bert Ravenel  Sass,  well  known  Charles- 
ton author  and  former  member  of  its 
staff. 


Cosapetitive  PositioB  of  Small  Basmess 


.    EJrTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MTssouai 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  EIEPBBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Hi.  Speaker, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Rcoou>  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary 27.  1953,  Washington  Star.  Aside 
from  the  basic  theme  of  the  article, 
which  is  the  competitive  position  of  small 
business  in  relation  to  big  business,  it 
suggests  another  very  basic  matter  of 
whether  our  present  tax  laws  are  not 
eating  into  our  tax  base  by  stifling  the 
normal  economic  development  in  our 
country. 

The  article  follows: 
Tax  Laws  Stxtnt  Expansiok — New  Adminis- 

TBATicN   Has  thb   Oppobtunitt    Now   To 

OiTE  Smaix  Bimnncss  a  Bcttbb  Chancb  To 

FlMAMCB  IXSXLT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

What  Is  the  biggest  opportunity  that  the 
administration  o'  President  Elsenhower  may 
have  to  improve  the  econotnlc  welfare  of  the 
United  States? 

This  question  Is  being  asked  as  members 
of  the  new  regime  prepare  to  fulfill  the  pledge 
of  the  campaign  to  give  the  country  a  better 
administration  than  before. 

The  answer  lies  in  a  simple  pronouncement 
of  poUcy — to  stop  the  monopolistic  practices 
which  have  prevented  real  competition  in 
America. 

For  tbe  Mew  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  of  the 
last  21  years  have  done  more  to  foster  maaop- 
oly  and  prevent  the  growth  of  smaller  busi- 
nesses, and  thus  to  aid  so-called  big  busi- 
ness to  bigger  gains,  than  all  the  Republican 
administrations  in  history. 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  present 
tax  laws  will  reveal  the  manner  in  which 
businesses  of  intermediate  size  have  been 
stunted  in  growth  or  strangled  while  the 
larger  businesses  have  been  favored. 

An  examination  also  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween big  business  and  big  labor  wUl  reveal 
how  the  rates  of  vrages  paid  by  the  largest 
companies  have  been  Imposed  on  the  smaller 
companies  and  how  many  of  the  latter  have 
been  driven  to  seU  or  quit  the  battle  as  a 
result  of  such  wage  ratsa. 


The  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  have  reiMlered 
lip  service  to  small  business,  but  their  con- 
cept of  smaU  business  ranged  from  $25,000 
to  $100,000  a  year  volume  of  receipts.  Today 
small  business  is  the  company  which  does 
a  business  of  somewhere  between  $1,000,000 
and  $5,000,000,  while  big  business  is  the 
class  tn  which  $60,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000 
or  more  a  year  is  the  gross  Income.  These 
larger  companies  are  aUowed  aU  sorts  of 
prlvUeges  by  way  of  a  tax  base,  whUe  the 
smaller  businesses  actually  pay  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  net  Income  In  taxes  than 
do  the  truly  big  businesses. 

The  big  bxisinesses  today  can  readily  float 
their  loans  or  their  stock  issues  by  public 
financing.  The  smaller  buelneases,  however, 
must  get  the  money  out  at  their  yearly  eam- 
In^B,  and  the  net  Income  they  have  left  after 
taxes  is  too  smali  to  give  them  any  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  except  the  slowest  rate 
of  expansion. 

Any  study  of  the  operations  of  smaller 
bfosiness — ^the  companies  In  the  $1,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  range  of  receipts,  as  contrasted 
with  what  is  really  big  bxisiness,  fran  $60,- 
000.000  to  $1,000,000,000  a  year— would  show 
the  handicaps  under  which  the  smaller  en- 
terprises try  to  operate. 

It  .Is  labor  costs,  however,  whitdi  are  th« 
death-dealing  items  in  the  economic  struc- 
ture. The  Nation-wide  bargaining  system, 
whether  conducted  by  one  union  across  the 
country  or  by  local  unions  governed  strictly 
by  the  instructions  of  a  national  unKm. 
brings  about  higher  and  higher  costs  every- 
where, regardless  of  the  differences  In  Uvlng 
costs,  rents,  and  other  items. 

An  investigation  of  the  economic  effects  of 
New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  legislaUon  as  it  has 
cut  down  opportunity  in  America  and  given 
the  big  businesses  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
volume  of  sales  in  particular  Industries 
woiild  also  be  very  revealing. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  sought 
to  give  the  impression  that  it  has  had  tba 
Interests  of  the  smaller  companies  at  heart 
when  it  investigated  what  it  called  oli- 
gopoly— a  situation  in  which  not  one  but 
three  or  four  companies  did  a  preponderant 
share  of  the  b\i8iness  In  an  Industry.  What 
was  rarely  examined  was  the  situation  that 
kept  the  smaller  businesses  from  ever  being 
able  to  compete  with  the  big  four  or  the  big 
three  in  any  industry,  due  to  lack  of  capital 
and  the  smaU  additions  annually  to  surplus 
caiised  by  the  heavy  tax  drain. 

The  record  reads  as  If  there  has  been  a 
conspiracy  in  progress  aided  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  prevent  smaller 
businesses  from  becoming  real  competitors 
with  large  ones.  The  CIO.  for  example, 
which  has  been  the  biggest  single  political 
Influence  in  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  excess  profits  tax  law  which  permitted 
big  btisinesses  actually  to  pay  a  lower  per- 
centage of  taxes  than  smaller  businesses. 
This  abuse  of  the  principle  of  capacity  to 
pay  In  taxation  was  fostered  by  timid  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  feared  to  stsmd  up 
against  the  demogog^uery  of  the  words  "excess 
profits."  This  law  is  scheduled  to  expire  next 
Jxily  but,  unless  smaller  businesses  get  the 
Tight  in  a  new  tax  l&f^  to  reinvest  their  earn- 
ings and  to  take  substantial  deductions  for 
capital  Invested  in  new  plant  and  equipment, 
the  days  of  business  competition  wiU  be 
numbered  in  America. 

President  Elsenhower  has  a  chance  to  In- 
crease the  payrolls  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  and  actually  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  equivalent  of  the  wage  rates  of  larger 
companies  by  reason  of  the  lower  cost  of 
living  in  the  country  areas — but  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  if  New  York's  scale  of  wages 
has  to  be  paid  by  small  companies  located 
far  away  from  the  metropolis.  It's  an  inter- 
esting opportunity  for  the  new  administra- 
tion— not  to  penalize  big  business  but  to 
give  smaU  business  a  better  chance  to  flAianea 
itsdf  and  becwne  an  sfleetlve  coBtpstttor. 
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Ec— •■ic  RcUiiMt  Behreoi  Itaify  tmd 
At  Trictle  FrM  Ttfritory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HXW  TOSX 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  RBPRBSENTATXVES 

Tuesday,  January  6. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
November  1952  issue  of  Italian  Affairs, 
may  prove  of  great  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues. It  goes  far  to  remove  consider- 
mble  misunderstanding. 

BcoMOKic  RBLATiom  Brrwum  Italt  amd  thb 
Tuaarm  Fbbb  Tibutobt 

It  Is  bften  claimed  outside  Italy  that  the 
Trieste  question  Is  one  of  pure  sentiment, 
that  economically  the  city  and  its  territory 
are  of  no  real  value  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  Indeed  that  the  port  of  Trieste  is  far 
more  Important  for  territories  north  and  east 
Of  It  than  for  any  part  of  the  Italian  State. 
In  a  recent  speech  delivered  at  Toplice, 
liarshal  Tito  stated:  *nrhe  Western  Powers 
have  brought  strong  presswe  to  bear  upon 
us  for  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste.  But  these  Powers  are 
on  the  side  of  Italy.  This  sort  of  thing  can- 
not go  on.  For  Italy  the  Trieste  question  is 
of  no  partictilar  significance.  Trieste  under 
Italian  rule  is  oondemne<^to  death.  Italy 
has  doaens  of  ports  as  large  as  Trieste,  where- 
as for  vu  Trieste  is  of  the  greatest  economic, 
national  and  geographical  importance." 

If  this  last  statement  were  a  sound  argu- 
ment. Switzerland,  for  Instance,  would  be 
tully  entitled  to  claim  possession  of  Genoa 
and  of  a  "corridor"  of  territory  to  reach  it. 
Marshal  Tito's  otha  two  assertions  appear 
to  take  no  consideration  of  facts. 

The  holocaust  of  over  600.000  Italian  sol- 
diers during  World  War  I  in  order  to  secure 
Trieste  and  Trento  for  Italy;  the  martyrdom 
of  thoxisands  of  Italians  who  attempted  to 
resist  the  Yugoslav  Ck>mmunist  occui>atlon  of 
Trieste  in  IMS;  the  constant  and  intensive 
action  of  the  Italian  Oovemment  since  1945 
to  save  the  Italian  character  of  Trieste  and  of 
Its  territory,  prove,  without  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  great  national  significance  of  the 
Trieste  territory  for  the  Italy  of  today,  as  it 
was  for  that  of  yesterday,  as  it  will  be  for  that 
of  tomorrow. 

Italy's  right  to  the  possession  of  Trieste 
and  l^terrltory,  from  all  points  erf  view — 
raclal/lilstorlcal.  geographical,  political,  and 
culturab^has  been  recognised  repeatedly  and 
at  all  times,  by  all  those  who  have  inquired 
Into  the  question:  by  the  Russians  of  the 
Tzarlst  period,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Stalin's 
time;  by  the  Oovemments  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  after  the  First  and 
after  the  Second  Wcnrld  War;  by  experts  of  all 
countries  who  visited  Trieste  In  1919  and  In 
1946;  and  finally  by  the  Yugoslavs  themselves. 
It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon 
this  point.  The  object  of  this  article  Is 
rather  to  point  out,  on  the  basis  of  definite 
data,  the  closeness  of  the  economic  ties  asso- 
ciating Trieste  and  its  territory  with  the  rest 
of  Italy,  data,  which  Incidentally  prove  the 
imsoundness  of  the  claim  that  Trieste  un- 
der Italian  rule  Is  condemned  to  death. 

(a)  The  Pontebba  railway  (which  crosses 
the  Italo- Austrian  frontier  at  Tarvislo)  and 
that  of  the  Isonzo  valley  (crossing  it  at  Pledl- 
colle),  place  the  port  of  Trieste  In  a  most 
favorable  position  for  direct  trade  with  west- 
em  Austria  and  southern  Germany.  This 
trade,  however,  can  only  be  fully  developed 
within  the  wider  field  of  International  ex- 
changes between  Italy,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  In  that  of  tater-Suropean  tzchangea 
In  general. 


(h)  Between  1919  and  1988  Trieste.  Hs  port, 
and  the  rest  of  what  should  form  the  Trieste 
Free  Territory,  received  extremely  generous 
contributions  from  the  Italian  Government 
for  public  works,  and  the  Trieste  Industries- 
shipbuilding  yards,  refineries,  canning  plants, 
etc. — ^were  not  only  developed  very  largely  by 
means  of  fiscal  exemptions  and  other  facili- 
ties, and  subsidies  granted  by  the  Italian 
Government  (also  extended  to  steamship 
lines),  but  they  are  all  doaely  dependent  on 
the  Italian  market. 

All  the  industrial  plants  existing  in  th« 
Trieste  area  under  the  Austrian  r^me  in 
1915  continued  to  operate  and  were  consider- 
ably developed  after  1918,  and  its  annexation 
to  Italy  led  to  the  creation  of  many  new  ones 
with  Italian  capital  and  expert  Italian  staffs, 
which  acquired  great  national  as  well  as  local 
importance.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  oil 
refineries,  the  chemical,  mechanical.  Iron  and 
steel,  food  production,  and  paper  indiistrles 
came  to  represent  an  imposing  mass  of  eco- 
nomic activities  which  owed  their  rapid  de- 
velopment to  the  Italian  market.  In  Trieste 
and  the  surrounding  district  alone  the  num- 
ber Of  Industrial  firms,  which  in  1937  were 
3.628  in  all.  rose  in  the  next  10  years  to 
13.988. 

The  contribution  of  Trieste  and  Its  terri- 
tory to  Italian  economic  production  Is  fully 
Uliistrated  by  the  following  data,  which  ap- 
pear all  the  more  significant  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  area  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  (717.86  km.)  is  barely  0.26  percent  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  and  that  its 
population  (327.500  inhabitants)  is  less  than 
1  percent  of  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  Trieste  dockyards 
amounted  to  16  j)ercent  of  the  total  Italian 
output,  while  the  Sant  Andrea  works  for  ma- 
rine motors  tiu-ned  out  one-third  of  the  total 
Italian  production  in  this  field. 

The  canning  industry  (fish  products)  and 
breweries  produced  3.4  percent  of  the  total 
Italian  output  In  1951.  the  paper  mills  in 
the  same  year  produced  5.6  percent  (for  cig- 
arette paper  and  mouthpieces  S2JU  percent, 
and  for  playing  cards  50  percent ) .  The  tour- 
ist industry,  too.  was  of  no  small  account; 
9.6  percent  of  foreign  visitors  to  Italy  came 
through  Trieste,  reducing  the  average  of  tha 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  by  7  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  show  what  the  economic 
activities  of  the  Trieste  area  mean  for  Italy, 
and  also  prove  their  complementary  char- 
acter in  the  general  picture  of  the  nation's 
industries. 

The  data  of  the  shipping  activities  of  the 
port  of  Trieste  during  the  years  preceding 
World  War  n.  both  as  to  tonnage  and  as  to 
nationality,  will  enable  \u  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  economic  bonds  between 
the  Free  Territory  and  Italy: 

Shipping  in.  the  port  o/  TrietU 
(In  UxNuands  of  toos) 
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TraflBc  rettims  through  the  Trieste  c\is- 
tomahouse  (Italian  trade  exclxided)  in  the 
years  1948.  1949.  1960,  and  1061.  were  as 
follows: 

Yugotlav  oversea*  trmfflo 
[In  tt>ouaknd«  of  ton^ 
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8t^S 
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1.038,000 
87,000 

848 

48 

Exports    from 
Trieste 

After  the  Anglo-American  and  Tugoalav 
occupation  of  the  Trieste  area  shipping  re- 
turns were  seriously  reduced,  with  grave  re- 
sults to  Italy's  economy. 


Even  if  the  Trieste  Free  Territory  were  ao* 
tually  set  up  it  would  certainly  not  enjoy  a 
peaceful  economic  existence,  but  would  hav« 
a  budget  in  a  permanent  state  of  deficit. 

For  the  second  baif  of  1952  the  estimate 
prepared  by  the  AUled  Military  Oovemment 
of  expenditure  for  aone  A  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory amounted  to  21.111,832.000  lire,  as 
■gainst  a  revenue  oi  15.851.466.400  lire,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  5.760.365.000  lire.  This  will 
have  to  be  paid,  as  in  previoxis  years,  by  tha 
Italian  treaaury,  which  will  also  have  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  contribution  of  712.800.000  lira 
in  subsidies  to  the  shipping  industry;  a  total 
payment  by  the  Italian  treasury  of  0,473.- 
165.600  lire. 

From  September  1947  to  the  end  of  June 
1962  the  Italian  Government  has  had  to  pay 
over  71,000,000.000  lire  to  balance  the  budget 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  area  of 
Trieate  were  placed  once  more  under  full 
Italian  sovereignty  a  considerable  part  erf 
the  expenses  due  to  the  existing  situation 
would  cease.  Moreover,  the  uncertainties 
and  inequalities  in  the  matter  of  organisa- 
tion, which  at  present  handicap  the  expcui- 
sion  of  the  trade  of  Trieste  would  be  elimi- 
nated, thereby  bringing  about,  directly  ^ni 
indirectly,  a  very  considerable  reducUon  l|i 
the  budget  deficit  now  existing. 
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Ddba'  SpMch  t0  the  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  UMTUCXT 

IN  THS  SENATK  OF  TBM  TTNITKD  STAIVS 
Thursday,  January  29, 1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
by  Walter  lippmann  entitled  "The  Dulles 
Speech,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Post  on  January  29, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Toaar  am  Tonoataow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
mnxBB  tnwcH 


A  Mr.  Dalles'  speech  on  Tuesday  evening 
was  not  a  declaration  of  policy  by  the  new 
administration.  That  can  come  only  later 
and  perhaps  it  will  not  come  at  all  in  re- 
sounding pronunclamentoa.  The  speech 
was  rather,  so  It  seemed  to  me.  like  the  con- 
versation when  guests  at  a  banquet  are  still 
drinking  their  tomato  Juice  and  Coca-Cola 
before  they  take  their  seats  at  the  table. 
That  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  why  it  was 
written  in  the  pseudo  lowbrow  language, 
and  why  it  ignored,  so  it  s(«med  to  me.  the 
famous  maxim  of  Franklin  P.  Adams  for  edi- 
tors, writers,  and  orators,  that  the  average 
man  is  a  great  deal  above  t;he  average. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  BUen- 
hower-Dulles  foreign  policy  Is.  however, 
laid  down  once  again  in  tliis  speech.  It  is 
that  the  Muscovite  empiro  is  too  big  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  i:hls  country  and 
its  allies  and  friends,  and  tl.at  a  globsil  truce, 
a  condition  of  coaxlstenoo.  cannot  be  at- 
tained unless  the  range  at  the  power  exer- 
cised from  Moscow  Is  radooed — in  Bastern 
Europe  and  in  China. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  at  great  pains  to  reassure 
this  country  and  the  world  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  thinking  cf  bringing  about 
this  reduction  of  the  Soviet  empire  by  a 
war  of  liberation.  While  he  was  unquestion- 
ably speaking  the  truth,  speaking  with  com- 
plete sincerity,  the  uneaslress  will  continue 
untU  President  EiaenhowiT  and  Secretary 
DxiUes  are  able  to  show,  cr  at  least  to  in- 
dicate, how  sxich  a  tremendoxis  objective 
might  be  achieved  without  resort  to  a  major 
war. 

The  indications  which  hfive  been  given  to 
the  public  thus  far  have,  I  regret  to  say.  done 
much  more  harm  than  gocid  in  the  way  of 
creating  confidence  that  their  purposes  can 
be  achieved  without  a  world  war.  For  the 
public  has  been  allowed  to  suppose  that  they 
think  that  the  StaUinist  empire  can  be  made 
to  disintegrate  by  propagan<la  and  subversive 
activity — that  these  are  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  the  administration  in  realising  its 
alms. 

In  this  conception,  which  I  believe  to  be 
largely  a  misunderstanding,  there  is  a  fright- 
ening naivete,  a  dangeroua  simple-mlnded- 
nees.  which  grossly  overestimates  the  power 
of  propaganda  and  subvertive  activity  and 
grossly  underestimates  the  powers  of  a  mod- 
ern police  state.  UntU  the  ilisparity  between 
the  objectives  of  the  administration  and  the 
means  allegedly  proposed  to  carry  them  out 
cease  to  be  as  great  as  they  iippear  to  be  now, 
the  administration  wUl  not  command  con- 
fident support. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  reduction  of  the 
Soviet  empire  without  war  Is  by  no  meana 
a  Utopian  policy.  It  U,  I  believe,  a  necessary 
and  a  feasible  policy.  The  general  misun- 
derstanding which  envelops  the  Elsenhower- 
Dulles  position  Is  due,  I  believe,  to  their 
having  done  nothing  to  dispel  the  fallacy 


that  -the  (miy  altwnatlve  to  war  ta  propa- 
ganda. Tlie  real  alternative  to  war  is  diplo- 
macy, which  consists  in  creating  aituations 
and  offering  choices  that  favor  tha  f croes  of 
disintegration. 

The  trials  and  purges  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  RussU  itself  are.  whatever  else  they 
meam  and  portend,  evidence  of  a  high  proba- 
bUlty  that  the  forces  of  disintegration  inside 
the  Soviet  orbit  exist  and  have  great  poten- 
tial strength.  While  the  f\m  pattern  of 
what  is  happening  is  still  not  unfolded,  it  Is 
certain  that  the  Kremlin  Is  reacting  to  what 
it  must  regard  as  a  serious  danger.  This  is 
not  a  course  of  action  chosen  because  it 
promisee  great  gains.  There  is  some  kind 
of  great  danger  compelling  the  Kremlin  to 
act.  Not  since  Stalin  made  his  pact  with 
Hitler  has  he  had  to  do  so  very  many  things 
to  alienate  his  followers  and  sympathizers  in 
the  West  in  order  to  do  what  ha  feels  is 
necessary  to  save  himself  at  home. 

It  U  reasonably  clear,  I  think,  what  that 
danger  is.  It  is  the  constant  and  recurring 
daiager  of  the  resistance  and  the  revolt  of  the 
satellites  along  the  line  opened  up  by  Tito. 
We  can  now  aay,  I  think,  that  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  Eastern  Europe  was  never  fully 
eonsuimnated,  that  the  nationalism  of  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  Is  so  deep  and  so 
enduring  that  even  Moscow-trained  Conunu- 
nlsts.  even  the  very  agents  al  the  Kremlin, 
come  under  its  spell  and  are  infected  and 
assimilated  by  it.  They  may  be  Communists, 
aa  Tito  Is.  but  the  national  spirit  Is  stronger 
than  the  Stalinist  Ideology,  amd  there  is  an 
irresistible  tendency  for  the  Communists  in 
Poland  to  become  Polish,  not  Russlim.  Com- 
mimists,  for  the  Caechs  to  become  Czech  and 
not  Russian  Communists,  and  so  on  for  all 
the  satellitea. 

This  national  feeling  is  provoked  and 
aroused  by  the  crude  and  brutal  exploitation 
that  the  Russian  Empire  impoees  upon  its 
sateUltes.  They  are  treated  not  as  comrades 
in  the  world  revolution  but  ais  conquered 
colonies  of  Russia.  That  is  what  drove  Tito 
into  rebellion,  and  that  is  what  keepa  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Europe  in  a  state  of  barely 
suppressed  rebellion,  which  requires  re- 
peated purging  and  terroriam  to  keep  it 
under  control. 

The  real  problem,  therefore.  Is  not  how  to 
incite  the  rebelUon,  which,  if  It  is  to  be 
powerful,  must  be  native,  but  rather  how  to 
open  up  choices  when  rebellion  is  ripe  by 
which  movements  of  independence  cam  be- 
come reasonably  safe  and  advantageous. 


hdependeace  Folks  Go  All  Oirt  To 
Welcome  Tmiiiaiu  oa  Rehuu — Thon- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         ^• 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  BOBsoxTai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Rccx)rd,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  January  '^i,  1953,  by  Edward 
P.  Woods,  of  the  Post-Dispatch  staff,  en- 
titled "Independence  Folks  Go  All  Out 
To  Welcome  Trumans  on  Return": 

iNnCFXNDKNCX    FOLKS    GO    ALL    OVT   TO   WeL- 

coicx  TKUMAN8  ON  RxTtniN — ^Thovsantm  at 
'   Btstion,  Hmniaxos  at  Homx  Wabmlt  Qaxcr 

SX-PaXSIOENT   AND   WlTX 

(By  Edward  F.  Woods) 
IndCpxndkncx,     Mo..    January    32. — ^They 
rolled  out  the  red  carpet  htrt  last  night  for 


Barry  IVoman  In  a  homespun  homecoming; 
and  Harry  Ttunum  assured  his  neighboca 
that  he  is  here  to  stay. 

Speaking  for  himself  and  his  wife  Bess,  the 
former  President  told  a  crowd  of  thousanda 
at  the  rail  station: 

"WeTe  back  home  for  good." 

Twenty-five  minutes  later,  he  and  his  wife 
walked  hand-in-hand  through  the  doors  of 
their  hcHne  at  218  NotUi  Delaware  Street  and 
closed  them. 

The  photographers'  fioodllghts  on  the  lawn 
went  out  and  the  interior  of  the  hoxise  be- 
gim  to  darken.  Across  the  street  from  the 
Truman  bome  hundreds  ot  persons  begaa 
quietly  to  disperse. 

The  transition  of  President  Harry  Ttimum 
to  Citlaen  Harry  Truman  was  now  completed. 

TOWN'S  BIOOCBT  MCXPTIOH 

The  scene  at  the  stately  Truman  home, 
known  to  old-time  residenta  of  theee  parte 
as  the  Wallace  mansion,  was  an  appropriate 
topper  f or  aU  of  the  expressions  of  friendli- 
ness which  the  former  President  had  received 
throvighout  the  long  trip  home  from  Wash- 
ington, beginning  at  Washington  Union  Sta- 
tion Tuesday  night  Just  a  few  hours  after 
the  Presidency  passed  into  the  handa  ot, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  little  town  had 
anything  been  seen  that  approximated  the 
reception  that  Trvunan  received  when  he  ar- 
rived here  last  night  and  alighted  from  the 
presidential  private  car  placed  at  his  dlsposad 
by  Elsenhower. 

The  thousands  on  hand  at  the  station 
sent  up  a  migh^  roar  as  the  former  Presl^ 
dent  got  off  the  train.  A  band  played  th«> 
Missouri  Waltz,  and  an  escort  of  Independ-. 
ence  and  State  police  haxiled  and  pulled  to~ 
get  him  and  Mrs.  Truman  to  a  platform 
where  the  formal  welcome  took  place. 


WAB  BUDDBS  IN  CaOWD 

TVuman,  who  is  not  a  tall  num.  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  dense  throng  as  he  wormed 
his  way  through  this  gathering  of  old  ac- 
quaintances, many  of  whom  he  knew  by  their 
first  names  long  before  he  achieved  eminence 
as  United  States  Senator.  Vice  President,  and 
then  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  crowd  were  his  buddies  of  World 
War  I.  standing  xmder  a  large  sign  lettered 
"Battery  D.  One  Hundred  Twenty-ninth 
Field  ArtiUery."  There  were  American 
Legion  banners  and  massed  flags. 

The  crowd  cheered  as  Truman  and  hla 
wife  eventually  moiinted  a  speaker's  plat- 
form. The  best  efforts  of  Adayor  Robert 
Weatherford  to  go  through  a  scheduled,  but 
not  entirely  necessary,  introduction  of  a 
small-town  boy  who  had  made  good  were  all 
but  drowned  out  by  shouts  of  "HI,  Harry,"* 
"Hi  Bess,"  and  "Where^  Margaret."  Miss 
TTuman  is  in  New  York. 

The  best  and  probably  most  fitting  Intro-' 
duction  the  mayor  could  maike  was  finaiUy 
accomplished. 

"You  will  always  be  homefolks  to  us,"  h« 
said,  addressing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman.  "WelV 
eome  home,  neighbors." 

A  great  roar  went  up  from  the  crowd  aa 
the  former  President  stepped  up  to  a  micro- 
phone, head  bared,  and  waved  to  his  friends 
with  both  hands. 

"I  cant  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this  reception,"  Truman  said,  "I  never  ex- 
pected it  and  therefore  it  Is  much  nearer  to, 
my  heart.** 

Then  In  a  Jovial  mood.  Truman  went  on  to 
tell  his  fellow  townsmen  things  he  had  l>een 
telling  others  throughout  the  long  ride  home 
from  Washington. 

His  listeners  laughed  appreciatively  as  the 
former  President  reminded  them  that  he 
now  is  out  of  a  Job  and  as  soon  as  he  gets 
throiigh  with  some  unpacking  he  wUl  be 
open  for  dlrmer  Invitations  because  he  prob- 
ably will  be  going  himgry. 

Mrs.  Truman,  he  saad.  as  she  eyed  him 
quizzically,  has  appomted  him  ofllclal  un- 
packer  of  goods  and  chattels.    Be  saM  tihaS 
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tbt  IMjrk  Mtf  ottt  tor  Itim  Is  S  infln«h«'  wofk 

Itr  sis  men. 
Wlien  he  gets  throtigh.  Trmnan  went  on: 
"I  win  be  open  for  dinner  engagements  sad 

ru  probaUy  be  hungry."    He  added  that  he 

also  will  be  open  for  Job  offers. 

rgons  van  loims  bomb 

Descending  from  the  speaker's  platform  at 
ItM  end  of  the  infonnal  speech,  he  and  Mrs. 
Truman  were  driven  by  motor  caravan  along 
Bfi'^ea  city  blocks  to  their  home.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  man.  women,  and  children, 
who  anplauded  aitd  shouted  greetings  as  the 
hooMOomlng  couple  drove  by. 

Arriving  at  the  Trviman  home,  the  couple 
was  greeted  bgr  hundreds  of  persons  massed 
MTOsa  the  street  and  kept  there  by  police. 
The  band  of  William  Chrlsman  High  School 
fX  Independence,  from  which  both  Trxmian 
and  his  wife  were  graduated  many  years  ago. 
was  ob  hand  to  provide  flotirlshes  and  raffles. 

Truman  received  a  great  ovation  as  his 
sutomoblle  swung  Into  the  cm-b  at  the  front 
of  his  home,  with  police  sirens  watiing  and 
the  flashing  red  lights  of  their  automobiles 
giving  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  couple 
ail  atira  of  urgency  which  did  not,  it  ap- 
peared, fit  teto  the  leisurely  and  relaxed 
manner  In  which  they  were  moving  toward  a 
new  adjustment  In  their  lives. 

miere  was  no  loud-speaker  in  front  of  the 
liome  and  Truman  obviously  was  distressed 
When  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  the  demands 
of  the  crowd  for  a  few  words.  For  the  first 
time  since  Truman's  last  whistle-stop  tour 
ill  behalf  of  the  Democratic  national  ticket 
tSiere  were  shouts  of  "Give  'em  hell.  Harry," 
but  Harry  was  in  no  n&ood  to  give  anybody 
hell.  

PBAISX  n^AMBKiASTS  BAWD 

It  was  so  dark  in  front  of  the  TVumsm 
home  that  many  of  those  massed  across  the 
street  were  tmable  to  see  the  former  Presi- 
dentw  But  Just  before  he  entered  the  Iron- 
fbnced  lawn  of  what  used  to  be  the  summer 
^(^ilte  House,  he  impulsively  walked  into  the 
^M«  of  autocnoblte  headlights  and  headed 
for  the  band  which  had  been  playing. 

Thus  distinguishable,  Truman  again  re- 
ceived applause,  to  which  he  responded  with 
■miles  and  waves  of  his  hands. 

He  stepped  up  and  shook  the  hand  of  ooA 
of  the  teen-age  ptajrers  in  the  band  and  re- 
marked: "You  fellows  play  as  good  as  the 
Marine  Corps  band."  The  youn^;  musicians 
were  so  flabbergasted  by  the  sudden  atten- 
tion from  such  an  Important  personage  that 
they  almost  did  not  get  another  toot  out  of 
tileir  boms. 

^.lArs.  Truman,  carrying  a  large  bouquet  of 
iDses,  stood  by  the  former  President's  side  as 
he  chatted  with  reporters  before  going  into 
the  yard  of  his  home. 

Not  since  the  Truman  party  left  Washing- 
ton had  reporters  seen  the  man  from  Inde- 
pendence so  mollified  by  a  demonstration  of 
affection,  of  which  he  experienced  many. 

"If  I  was  being  elected  to  something.  I 
could  understand  this."  he  said. 

Inquiries  as  to  what  he  might  have  on  his 
scliedule  for  today  brought  a  studied  re- 
sponse. 

"This  Is  the  climax,"  he  said.  'Tton't  worry 
about  tomorrow." 

HIS  mST  DAT  AT  HOKS 

This  morning  the  former  President  took 
his  place  at  a  desk  as  a  private  citizen  and 
happily  leafed  through  hundreds  of  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  pouring  in  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

He  went  to  Kansas  City  in  a  State  high- 
way patrol  car  driven  by  Sgt.  Arthxir  Bell, 
Who  served  in  Truman's  famous  Battery  D 
in  World  War  I  and  for  a  time  at  least,  will 
serve  as  Truman's  bodyguard. 

He  arrived  Inconspicuously  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Building  and  went  directly  to 
the  office  set  up  for  him  on  the  eleventh 
floor.  There  he  was  greeted  by  his  personal 
secretary,  Biias  Rose   Conway,   who   began 


snowbig  Ilia  imde^  with  atatki  of  man 

telegrams.  '' 

Twenty  minutes  later  Truman  Invited  re« 
porters  Into  his  office  for  an  informal  chat. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  double-breasted 
suit,  white  shirt  and  the  same  blue  tie  he 
wore  for  the  inauguration.  He  appeared 
well  rested  and  happy,  talked  without  re- 
straint. 

He  cleared  up  the  circumstances  under 
which  Major  Jolui  Eisenhower  was  brought 
home  from  the  Korean  battlefront  for  llll 
facer's  inauguration,  saying: 

"Major  John  didn't  want  to  come  home. 
I  told  Clark  (Oen.  Mark  Clark,  far  eastern 
commander)  to  send  him  home. 

"I  thought  he  ought  to  be  here  for  his 
father's  Inaugumtlon,  and  if  anyone  wanted 
to  raise  hell  alx>ut  it  Clark  could  say  Z 
ordered  It." 

Tnmian  slept  well  last  night.  In  fact  he 
overslept.  He  did  not  get  up  until  7:30. 
a  hours  beyond  his  usual  rising  time. 

ANOTHxs  orm  TO  warn  book 

He  disclosed  that  in  his  mail  today  there 
was  another  otttr  to  write  a  book. 

"Everybody  is  after  me  to  write  a  history 
o<  this  period,"  he  continued.  "Actually.  I 
would  like  to  Impress  young  people  with  this 
wonderful  Republic  they  have  grown  up  in, 
and  that  the  Republic  Is  the  result  of  strug- 
gle fc»  liberty  aiid  freedom,  arrf  that  Is  the 
only  way  the  Republic  can  be  maintained." 

He  said  in  connection  with  future  employ- 
ment that  he  bad  Just  left  the  greatest  <^ce 
In  the  world,  the  most  lumorable  job  a  man 
can  hold. 

"I  wiU  do  nothing  to  reflect  on  that  great 
office."  he  said. 

Herbert  Hoover,  he  said,  had  handled  him- 
self in  perfect  conformity  with  the  high 
standards  tie  was  setting  down  for  himself. 
Then  with  a  chuckle  be  said: 

"Hoover  has  suggested  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  reunion  of  ex-Presldents." 

He  and  Hoov«r  are  the  only  ones  living. 

Asked  by  the  Post-Dispatch  whether  he 
would  embark  en  the  same  career  if  he  had 
It  to  do  all  oviMT  again,  Truman  said  that 
careers  have  a  way  of  shaping  themselves  and 
added: 

"I  would  give  imythlng  tn  the  world  to  have 
50  years  ahead  of  me  instead  of  behind  me." 

He  was  press<)d  again  on  the  subject  of 
possible  future  political  activity,  specifically 
whether  he  would  run  for  Congress. 

"At  present,  there  Is  no  possibility  of  my 
running  for  Congress,"  he  replied.  "I'm  not 
going  to  run  for  anything." 

He  spoke  again  of  plans  to  take  a  long  and 
leisurely  trip  "where  I  can't  reach  a  telephone 
and  the  telephone  can't  reach  me."  He  said 
the  purpose  of  this  trip  would  be  rest  and 
it  would  be  separate  from  a  foreign  travel 
project  he  is  carrying  around  In  the  back  of 
his  mind. 

Somewhat  sentimentally  the  former  Pres- 
ident reflected  on  his  trip  home  from  Wash- 
ington. 

"There  were  6,000  people  in  Washington  to 
see  me  off  and  when  that  blas^  town  turns 
out  like  that  It's  something,"  Truman  said. 
"There  were  10,000  people  at  Independence 
last  night.  I  was  floored  by  the  crowds.  It 
knocked  me  for  a  goal." 

WOMXN  WZET  AT   ONZ   STOP 

The  last  leg  of  the  former  President's 
homeward  trip  began  yesterday  afternoon 
at  St.  Louis  and  was  studded  with  friendly 
turnouts  wherever  his  train  stopx>ed  or  even 
hesitated. 

At  Wtuhlngton,  Mo.,  the  first  stop  out  of 
St.  Louis,  he  told  a  trackside  audience  that 
he  had  never  been  treated  so  well  as  he  had 
been  on  this  trip  home. 

At  this  stop,  an  enterprising  young  man 
named  Steve  Otto  managed  to  get  himself 
hoisted  wUhin  reacliing  distance  of  Truman 
and  asked  him  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  card 
party. 


*Tm  tnrt  of  a  Job  aaA.dont  bave  any 

money."  Ituman  told  the  boy.  and  then 
suddenly  changed  hla  mind  and  said  "Oh. 
well,  ni  buy  one."  Steve  got  two  of  Tru- 
man's quarters  and  Tr^iman  got  a  ticket  to 
a  Parent-Teachers'  Assootatlon  card  pavty. 

Women  stood  on  the  bank  above  the  rail- 
road tracks  at  Wastiington,  openly  weeping, 
as  the  train  pulled  away  with  TTumaa  ma4 
his  wife  waving  farewell. 

Later  he  struck  out  again  on  one  of  his 
walks  through  the  train.  An  earlier  ana 
took  him  all  the  way  to  the  engine. 

To  an  Air  Force  officer  who  stood  up  and 
told  him  good-by,  Truman  replied: 

"You're  not  saying  good-by  to  me.  TouYe 
Just  saying  so  long.    Ill  be  back." 

Bnterlng  a  coach.  Truman  told  persona 
who  started  to  rise  in  deferenee  to  IMs  pres- 
ent—or f  ormer.>^x>filtion : 

"Sit  down  or  I'll  turn  around  and  go^tbe 
other  way." 

A  woman  Introduced  herseU  to  Tr\unan 
and  said  she  was  from  Califorola. 

"California  is  a  good  place  to  go  in  the 
winter  time  but  J  prefer  Missouri."  Tnunan 
said. 

Clare  Tsllmsn,  5-year-oId  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Tollman,  of  Kansas  City, 
had  a  toy  corn-cob  pipe  In  her  mouth  af 
Truman  started  past  her. 

Be  did  a  double  take,  8topj>ed  and  In- 
quired: 

"What  kind  of  tobacco  do  you  smcAe,  llttia 
girl?" 

"I  dont  smoke."  said  Clare  prtmly  anfl 
Truman  Joined  in  the  resultant  laughter. 

aaima  a*  jsrrsasow  cxrr 

At  Jefferson  Ofty,  a  Democratic  strongboM 
where  the  former  President  always  feels  at 
home,  the  banter  between  Truman  and  his 
friends  was  give-and-take. 

One  overawed  admirer  shouted.  "Where^ 
that  homburg.  Harry?"  a  reference  to  the 
headpiece  Truman  wore  to  the  Elsenhower 
inaugural. 

"It's  locked  up,"  he  quipped.  The  crowd 
loved  it. 

."Harry,  bring  the  boss  out."  another  in 
the  group  shouted. 

"She's  comln'."  Truman  replied,  and  with- 
in a  moment  htrs.  Truman  appeared  to  get 
a  solid  round  of  cheers.  ' 

"Where's  Margaret?"  stttl  another  da* 
manded  to  know. 

"She  had  to  go  back  to  New  Tortt,"  Tru- 
man replied  in  mock  seriousness.  "Too  know 
she's  the  only  one  in  the  family  workln' 
now." 

The  Jefferson  City  Interlude  was  marked 
by  demands  that  TTuman  run  for  Senator, 
I^esldent,  anything. 

"I'm  too  old  to  run  for  anything  now,"  he 
said,  but  nobody  present  seemed  to  believe 
him. 

He  wa;s  presented  with  a  scroll  of  a  resohl^ 
tlon  adopted  by  the  State  Senate  which  said, 
to  part: 

"It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  that  he  continue  to  give 
to  the  Nation  in  this  challenging  period  of 
his  wisdom,  counsel,  and  experience  on  mat- 
ters  of  public  policy  and  procedures." 

Tlie  former  President  allowed  that  in  view 
of  that  sentiment  he  might  be  down  to  Jef- 
ferson City  to  do  a  little  lobbying  with  the 
legislature. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Gov.  Phil  M. 
Donnelly  would  be  at  the  station  to  greet 
Truman  but  he  did  not  show  up.  However, 
Lt.  Gov.  James  T.  Blair  was  on  hand  to  ex- 
change pleasantries  with  his  close  friend. 

At  Tipton,  Truman  received  a  gift  of  a  ham 
and  Invitations  to  "come  back  and  see  us. 
Harry." 

At  Sedalia,  an  admirer  presented  him  Mtb 
a  color  photograph. 

He  held  It  up  and  announced  It  was  a 
picture  of  Margaret. 

He  took  another  look  and  added.  "Well.  I 
aee  the  old  man  Is  In  It,  too." 


cxTT  Faiuiua  on  xKAXir 

A  group  of  friends  from  Kansas  City  Joined 
the  Truman  party  In  St.  Louis  and  made  the 
trip  aeroas  the  State. 

From  Independence  came  Renick  Jones, 
clerk  of  the  Kansas  City  (Jourt  of  Appeals 
and  an  Independence  city  councilman. 
Jones  said  he  had  known  lYiunan  and  Mrs. 
Truman  for  30  years  and  had  had  a  long 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  Trxunan  on  the 
train. 

He  said  that  Truman,  ta  discussing  his 
future,  had  told  him  that  he  would  not  take 
en  any  kind  of  bvislneas  venture  which  would 
call  for  his  former  positior  as  President  to 
be  exploited  for  commercial  pxirposss. 

Truman  expressed  a  desire  to  take  It  easy 
and  adjust  himself  to  hii.  new  situation, 
Jones  continued,  and  Mrs.  imman  told  him. 
ht  said,  that  as  soon  as  Margaret  gets  her 
singing  schedule  straighten<-d  out  and  comes 
home  the  whole  family  Is  going  to  take  a 
long  trip. 

Jones  said  he  told  Truman  that  a  lot  of 
people  would  liks  to  see  him  run  for  the 
Senate.  He  quoted  Trumas  as  replying  that 
he  doubted  he  would  do  that  t>ecau8e  he  will 
be  73  when  the  next  opening  occtus  in  the 
Senate. 

Jones  sununed  up  what  all  of  those  close 
to  the  former  President  duj-ing  the  last  few 
days  have  observed: 

"He  seems  to  be  relieved.  He's  like  a  dif- 
ferent person.  Be  Jxast  lovei  to  sit  there  and 
Ulk." 


Conrespon  jtacc  Batwaoi  Hob.  Clyia  R. 
Hacy,  of  Nortk  Carolim,  and  Miss 
Jaaetto  Maviag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOET 

or  NOaTB  CASOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATIE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  29, 19 Si 

Ut.    HOET.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 


the  Appendix  to  the  Rkcors  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Janette  Manring. 
route  1,  Browns  Summit,  N.  C.  which 
was  written  January  23.  1953,  together 
with  my  reply. 

Miss  Manring  is  a  13 -year-old  girl  in 
the  seventh  grade  at  Monticello  High 
School.  Her  request  is  most  unusual  but 
evidences  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of 
our  young  people  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  duty  and  service,  and  I  think  her  in- 
quiry demonstrates  that  she  possesses  a 
fine  outlook  on  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoord.  as  follows: 

BtowKs  SuMiirr,  N.  C,  Jantiary  23. 19S3. 
Hon.  Cltdk  R.  Hoet. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sewatos:  I  am  a  IS-year-old  girl  In 
the  seventh  grade  at  Monticello  High  School. 
I  am  writing  to  ask  what  I  can  do  for  my 
country.  My  brother  was  killed  fighting  in 
Korea  for  the  country  he  loved.  I  want  to  do 
something  for  It  too.  Please  tell  me  what  I 
can  do.  If  you  can't  think  of  anything 
please  ask  President  Elsenhower.  Write  and 
tell  me  at  this  address:  Miss  Janette  Man- 
ring,  route  1,  box  337,  Browns  Summit.  N.  C, 
care  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Smith. 
Bespectfully  yours. 

jAmrn  MAKanro. 

VaRTBP  Statss  Sshatk. 
WosMn^ton.  D.  C,  January  2S,  1953. 
Miss  JAmrrx  Manxino. 

Core  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Smith. 
Browns  Summit.  N.  C. 
Mr  DxA*  Jakcttx:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  28,  and  I  note  with  Interest  that 
you  are   13   years  old  and  in  the  seventh 
grade  at  Monticello  High  School. 

I  sympathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of  your 
fine  brothw  who  was  killed  while  fighting  iat 
his  country  in  Korea. 

It  is  always  a  glorious  thing  to  serve  one's 
country.  Some  are  called  upon,  as  was  the 
case  with  your  brother,  to  die  for  his  coim- 
try.  Others  are  caUed  upon  to  live  for  their 
country.  I  see  from  yoxur  letter  that  you 
realise  the  high  privilege  of  living  for  your 


country  and  that  yon  wish  to  do  stnnething 
definite  in  its  behalf. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any  one  partic- 
ular thing  that  you  might  do  for  yoiu-  coun- 
try, but  it  is  a  matter  more  of  everyday  Uv- 
Ing,  of  maintaining  your  fine  ideals,  and  im- 
parting to  others  your  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

The  most  Important  thing  that  you  ot 
any  other  person  can  do  today  to  aid  our 
country  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  la- 
crease  unity  in  thought  and  action  among 
our  people  and  Inculcate  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  our  coimtry  and  its  ideals, 
and  to  cooperate  fuUy  in  all  movements  and 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  our  community 
life  and  the  strengthening  of  our  national 
fabric  of  government. 

While  these  are  general  things,  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  They  rank 
along  with  the  high  tradition  of  service  and 
sacrifice  of  those  who  actively  fight  for  their 
country,  and  If  you  engage  your  talents  and 
yuiu-  Interest  in  carrying  out  the  policies  I 
have  indicated  you  will  be  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  country  which  you  love  and 
to  the  liberty  and  freedom  which  it  preserves 
and  safeguards  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  glad  to  bave  had  your  letter,  and  X 
am  giving  you  my  own  best  thought  with 
reference  to  the  service  that  you  can  render. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Tours  very  tnily, 

Cltox  B.  Hoar. 


ReorganisatioB  Plant  Sabmitted  to 
Confrtss,  IMt  to  19S2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALXFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

liT.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert a  chart  of  statistics  showing  the 
action  of  Congress  on  21  reorganisation 
plans  presented  in  the  years  from  1949 
up  to  and  including  1952. 


Reorganiuiiion  plan*  under  the  Reorg 

anization  Act  of  1949  on  which  there  wat  a  recorded  9ote  in  Congrett 

(All  ngures  from  the  ConicreaBhxial  Qnart«riy1 
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The  inserted  chart  reveals  the  follow- 
ing facts  regarding  the  21  recorded  votes 
on  reorganization  plans: 

Nine  of  these  plans  were  defeated  by 
recorded  votes. 

One  plan  was  defeated  in  the  House, 
the  other  eight  were  defeated  in  the 
other  body. 


In  17  cases  out  of  21,  the  majority  of 
Republican  votes  cast  were  against  the 
plans. 

In  eight  of  the  recoroM  votes,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  voted  against  tbe 
plan. 

The  Democrats  save4  seven  of  the  plans 
from  being  killed  by  Republican  votes. 


Although  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
voted  in  two  instances  for  plans  tmder 
consideration,  the  Republican  antiplan 
vote  was  strong  enough  to  kill  the  plan. 

t-  view  of  the  fact  that  eight  of  the 
nine  plans  were  killed  by  action  in  the 
other  body,  I  believe  that  I  should  stress 
this  point   Opponents  to  reorganisation 
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tan  #ot1c  more  effectiTely  in  the  other 
body  than  they  can  in  the  House  In  kill- 
ing reorganization  plans.  Tbeireason  for 
this  is  very  simple.  There  are  fewer 
indiTichiala  to  contact  by  selfish  interest 
groiQW  in  Ooyemment  and  out.  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  vote  against  said 
plana. 

If  this  were  true  under  the  constitu- 
tional majority  provision  contained  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 1  ask  you 
to  consider  the  more  dangerous  factor  of 
simple  majority  denial  in  8.  759  and  H.  R. 
1979.  ns  amended. 

As  one  Member  who  Is  very  zealous  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  House,  I 
point  out  that  the  practical  resxilt  of  the 
simple  majority  amended  is  to  nullify 
the  voice  of  the  House  on  reorganization 
plana  by  giving  to  25  Members  of  the 
other  body  complete  control  over  the  fate 
of  any  reorganization  plan  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  his  advii«ers  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  or  duplication  in  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
minimizing  the  legislative  strength  of  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  Senate,  we  are  giv- 
ing to  special  interests  outside  of  Gov- 
enunent  and  biu*eaucrats  within  Govern- 
ment, an  easy  method  of  defending  any 
reorganization  plan  which  President 
Eisenhow«r  and  his  Cabinet  advisers 
deem  to.be  necessary  to  eliminate  waste 
and  duplication  in  Government  to  make 
more  ^eetive  the  executive  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  which  the  Congress 
passes.    .      _ 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

On  February  7,  1949,  following  a  re- 
quest from  President  Tnmian  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  strong  recommendation  from 
the  Hoover  Commission  that  reorganiza- 
tion authority — without  limitations  or 
exemptions  and  providing  for  congres- 
lional  veto  by  concurrent  resolutiox>-~ 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
House  Expenditures — Government  Oper- 
ations— Committee  reported  out  a  gen- 
erally effective  reorganization  measure — 
H.  R.  2361. 

In  Its  report— House  Report  No.  23, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session — the 
committee  gave  a  clear  description  of 
the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation: 

There  Is  an  ever  present  need  for  making 
such  changes  In  the  organization  of  ezseu- 
tlve  agencies  as  will  make  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  more  manageable, 
promote  better  coordination  in  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  Government  programs 
by  removing  soxirces  of  confusing  and  con- 
flicting policies,  minimize  the  confusion  en- 
countered by  a  citizen  in  dealing  with 
scattered  and  overlapping  agencies  and  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  his  biislness  with  the 
Government,  and  otherwise  promote  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  For  the  last  half  a 
century  one  President  after  another  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
need  for  reorganizing  the  executive  branch. 
This  ne^Kl  has  increased  as  the  role  of  the 
Qovernment  has  been  enlarged  ^  and  as  the 
nimiber  and  slae  of  Government  programs 
and  agencies  have  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Unanimity  of  opinion  Bpp>ears  to 
have  existed  for  many  years  that  corrective 
measures  with  respect  to  executive  organi- 
sation are  needed. 

Bcperlence  has  demonstrated  that  substan- 
tiaJ  progress  in  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch  can  come  about  only  under  general 
authorizing  leglslaUon  enacted  by  the  Con- 


frees.  The  GongresB.  of  course,  has  made 
and  will  make  nelected  changes  In  the  or- 
ganlaatlan  of  the  executive  branch;  but.  as 
many  liembers  of  the  Congress  have  stated. 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  enact  far  reaching 
changes  in  organisation  permeating  widely 
through  the  executive  branch  by  means  of 
direct  legislation  affecting  specific  agencies 
(pp.  6-«). 

The  committee  then  explained  why  an 
effective  system  of  presidential  initiative 
and  congressional  review  in  reorganiza- 
tion is  an  essential  and  appropriate  fea- 
ture of  our  present  Government: 

In  giving  the  Sxecutlve  the  machinery  at 
good  management  as  contemplated  by  the 
present  bill,  the  Congress  actually  strength- 
ens Its  own  hand  by  making  easier  the  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  legislative 
decisions.  At  the  same  time  the  President  is 
given  a  better  opportunity  to  discharge  ef- 
fectively liis  constitutional  obligation  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  lawr  (p.  7). 

The  committee's  position  was  almost 
unanimously  eiidorsed  by  the  full  House 
that  same  day.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  a  far  stronger  measure  than  the 
Brown  bill — H.  R.  1979.  now  under  con- 
sideration— ^was  a  resounding  358  to  9. 
Out  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House,  only  1  Democrat  and  only  8  Re- 
publicans voted  against  this  effective  re- 
organization bill. 

Shortly  before  the  fliua  vote  in  1949, 
Congressman  HomiAir  offered  an 
amendment  designed  to  make  It  possible 
for  a  simple  majority  of  either  House  to 
reject  a  reorganization  plan — in  place 
of  the  requirement  of  a  simple  majority 
of  both  houses  for  rejection  as  provided 
In  the  committee  bill.  This  Is  in  effect 
the  same  proposition  which  Mr.  Hotf- 
KAW  brought  up  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Brown  bill  last  Tuesday.  January  27. 
1953,  and  which  was  narrowly  adopted 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee over  the  ^position  of  all  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats but  with  the  support  of  all  of  the 
Republicans — except  for  one  who  de- 
clined to  vote. 

The  House  in  1949  saw  clearly  the  im- 
plications of  the  Hoffman  amendment, 
and  a  combination  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  voted  it  down  by  a  convinc- 
ing margin.  142  to  95^95  Comokxssiohal 
R«co«D.  VOL  95,  pt.  1.  p.  922).  The  bUl, 
as  noted  above,  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 358  to  9. 

The  Senate  was  very  slow  in  acting  on 
the  reorganization  bill.  February, 
March,  and  April  passed  without  the  leg- 
islation coming  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  President,  eager  to  proceed  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  disturbed  by  the  Senate's 
delay  in  prowding  him  with  the  reorgan- 
ization authority  so  essential  In  this 
process,  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  May  9, 1949,  In  which  he  re- 
ferred to  "the  compelling  reasons  for 
enacting  a  general  reorganization 
stetute": 

The    {Hoover}   Oommlaskm   has   stated 

and  I  believe  quite  correctly — that  the  basic 
requirement  for  achieving  eaectlve  manage- 
ment in  Government  is  to  grant  to  the  men 
upon  whom  responsibility  Is  placed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  an  adequate 
measure  of  authority  and  flexibility  to  per- 
form their  Jobs.  To  this  end  the  Commis- 
sion has  proposed  that  the  Chief  Executive 
be  given  the  authority  and  resources  which 
he  must  have  to  fulfill  his  constitutional 


responsibility  for  directing  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Without  such 
authority  and  resources  the  President  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
eral administration  (H.  Doo.  MOk  176.  81st 
Cong.,  1st  seas.). 

The  Senate  Expenditures — Oovem- 
ment Operations — Committee  had  run 
into  serious  resistance  from  spopporters 
of  particular  agencies  around  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  feared  that  a  really 
effective  presidential  reorganization 
power  might  imperil  their  autonomy.  In 
a  serious  concession  to  this  resistance, 
the  Senate  committee  reported  out  a  bill 
which  provided,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Hoffman  amendment  rejected  earlier  by 
the  House,  that  reorganization  plans 
could  be  disapproved  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  one  House. 

The  fact  that  this  highly  restrictive 
feature  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  the 
leadenJiip  of  the  Republican  Party  at 
that  time  Is  clearly  indicated  by  a  sen- 
tence in  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Al- 
manac for  949,  page  560: 

Although  no  minority  report  was  filed  on 
the  committee-approved  bill.  Senate  Repub- 
licans decided  at  a  policy  oommittee  meeting 
Kay  11  to  back  the  House-passed  reorgan- 
ization bill  (H.  B.  1569  (essentially  H.  B. 
3301])  requiring  a  veto  by  both  Bouses  to 
kill  a  reorganisation  plan  rather  than  the 
Senate  biU  providing  for  the  one-House 
(simple  majority)  veto. 

A  study  of  the  1949  history  up  to  this 
point,  viewing  It  as  a  background  for  the 
present  situation,  raises  a  very  disturbing 
question : 

Why  should  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress, having  obvioushr  been  willing  to 
give  effective  reorganintioo  authority 
to  a  Democratic  President  in  1949,  refuse*- 
to  give  effective  reorganization  authority 
to  a  Republican  President  in  1953? 

This  is  Indeed  a  unique  historical 
event — a  situation  In  which  the  techni- 
cally minority  party  is  attempting  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  adequate  au- 
thority to  do  his  job  as  Chief  Executive, 
and  in  which  the  technically  majority 
party,  the  President's  own  party,  is  ob- 
structing this  attempt. 

Continuing  with  the  1949  history. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  voice 
vote  and  after  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  debate,  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  the  measure  went  to 
conference  on  May  17.  The  story  of 
what  happened  in  that  conference  is  well 
known.  Congressman  McCobmack.  one 
of  the  conferees  and  now  the  able  minor- 
ity whip,  explained  It  to  the  House.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  bill,  as  reported  out 
by  the  conference  committee,  put  a  "spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  Senate  because  the 
House,  for  all  practical  purposes — and  I 
say  it  regretfully— the  House  for  all 
practical  purposes  was  compelled  to 
capitulate  to  the  Senate  bill," 

I  then  explained  that  the  compromise 
arrived  at  in  conference  was  the  pro- 
vision of  a  veto  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority— 49  in  the  Senate  or  218  in  the 
House^in  cither  house  stating  as 
follows: 

We  came  to  the  poeltion  that  Is  fn  the  con- 
ference report,  40  in  the  other  body  and  218 
here,  reluctantly,  after  80  days,  beoanse  we 
honesUy  and  sincerely  felt  that  It  [the  Sen- 
ate provision  for  a  one-House  slinple  ma- 
jority veto]  was  not  giving  the  President  an 


advantage  which  he  should  have  In  sending 
us  reorganization  plans, 

A  moment  later: 

ICr.  IfcCoaacACK.  What  the  Bouse  con- 
ferees were  doing  was  to  fl{;ht  for  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Truman,  who 
politically,  is  the  leader  cf  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  also  the  same  recommendations 
made  by  farmer  President  Hoover,  who,  po- 
litically, Is  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  Ho\ise  conferees  were  fighting  to 
try  to  carry  Into  the  law  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  only  living  Fresldent  ^fcnd  the 
only  living  former  President  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HouvixLO.  And  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion itself.  I  wish  to  say  th*t  the  thing  that 
we  were  fighting  for  was  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  more  effective  means  of  obtaining  the 
reorganization  of  the  Gov'>rnment  tlian  we 
are  giving  him  in  this  conference  report.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Ur.  HamcsM)  disagrees  with 
me.  I  say  that  the  House  has  weakened  the 
biU  by  agreeing  to  a  constitutional  majority 
(of  one  House  Instwwl  of  s  concurrent  reso- 
lution). That  Is  what  we  liave  been  fighting 
ov«r,  effective  power  for  the  President  to  re- 
cvganlse  (  Com caxasioNAi.  Excoao,  vol.  95.  [t. 
fl,  p.  7888). 

The  record  thus  shows  clearly  that  the 
Democrats  in  the  House;  favored  a  veto 
arrangement  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  even  more  effective  than 
that  which  he  was  finally  granted  in  tiie 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

The  veto  arrangement  that  was  finally 
arrived  at  in  conference,  accepted  by 
both  Houses,  and  thus  written  into  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949 — signed  by 
the  President  on  June  20. 1949 — provided 
for  disapproval  of  any  reorganization 
plan  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
either  House. 

Congressman  Clakkncx  Bbown.  a 
member  of  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
presumably  representin4;  the  position  of 
the  Republican  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress, complimented  the  House  confer- 
ees on  coming  out  with  a,  workable  com- 
promise, indicating  that  he  had  initially 
favored  the  two-House  veto  principle — 
In  fact,  he  had  voted  for  the  bill  which 
contained  It  in  February — but  that  he 
was  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  one-House 
constitutional  majority  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  lime,  first  to  urge 
the  House  to  accept  the  report  of  the  [con- 
ference] committee,  and,  secondly,  to  con- 
gratulate the  House  memtxre  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  bringing  in  this  report. 
Also  to  commend  them  for  their  charity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  or  their  willingness,  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  in  working  out  a  compromise  ar- 
rangement which  will  now  permit  this  very, 
very  important  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  to 
become  law.  I  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  Is  of  such  great  importance  that, 
while  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives svirrender  the  original  position  it 
had  taken  to  another  legislative  body,  such 
a  surrender  In  this  particular  situation  has 
been  necessary.  So  I  think  the  Ho\ise  con- 
ferees have  acted  very  wisely  and  well  (Con- 
OSESSIONAL  RSCOBO,  vol.  96.  pt.  6,  p.  7830). 

less  won  oir  thx   i»4s  xxpexibncs  xm 

arrsospxcT 

The  Republican  leadership  in  Congress 
apparently  came  to  the  conclusion,  over 
the  4  years'  experience  with  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949,  that  the  one- 
house  constitutional  majority  veto  pro- 
cedure in  that  act  was  the  best  possible 
arrangement.  A  wire  service  report  of  a 
conference  In  New  York  after  the  recent 
election  seems  to  so  indicate: 


(liajcrlty  Leader]  Tarr  reported  after  the 
legislative  conference  with  ( Preaident-elect] 
Eisenhower  and  (Speaker)  Mabtih  that  the 
three  had  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a«Hng 
the  new  Congress  to  extend  quickly  the  law 
empowering  a  President  to  submit  Govern- 
ment reorganization  plans. 

TArr  said  early  action  on  extending  the 
Reorganizatloi^  Act  (of  1949 1  at  least  1  year 
is  needed  because  the  present  law  exiles 
April  1,  and  Elsenhower  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  reorganization  plans 
that  soon. 

This  was  the  only  specific  subject.  Tatt 
said,  on  which  a  definite  conclusion  was 
reached   (November  19). 

In  keeping  with  this  agreement,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  introduced  a 
bill — S.  574 — on  January  23  of  this  year 
designed  to  extend  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  without  any  other  amend- 
ments, until  October  of  1954;  and  Con- 
gressman Brown  inti-oduced  a  bill — 
H.  R.  1979 — on  January  22  designed  to 
extend  the  act.  without  any  other  amend- 
ments, until  April  of  1955.  Everything 
looked  line. 

But  on  January  23  a  bUl — S.  597 — was 
also  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  which  would  extend  the 
reorganization  authority — at  least  in 
name — until  April  of  1955  but  which 
would  change  the  veto  procedure  so  that 
the  President's  reorganization  plans 
could  be  rejected  by  a  simple  majority 
of  a  single  House. 

S.  597  must  be  described  as  a  wildcat 
bill,  since  the  one-House  simple-majority 
veto,  which  it  was  built  around,  had  been 
8pe<^cally  rejected  in  1949 — by  an  over- 
whelming Republican  vote  in  the  House 
and  by  a  decision  of  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  other  legislative  body — 
and  had  been  avoided  in  the  agreement 
with  Mr.  Eisenhower  in  1953. 

We  have  just  witnessed,  however,  the 
very  disturbing  spectacle  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  leadership  reporting  out  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
not  simply  to  extend  it  but  to  provide 
that  all  reorganization  plans  sent  up  by 
President  Eisenhower  from  here  on  could 
be  rejected  by  a  simple  majority  of  a 
single  House. 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  Issue  of 
party  discipline  is  involved  here.  The 
really  important  thing  about  setting  up 
a  one-House  simple  majority  veto  is  that 
It  would  make  the  new  President's  job 
of  managing  the  executive  branch,  as 
Budget  Director  Joseph  M.  Dodge  put  it, 
"almost  impossible." 

This  can  be  easily  illustrated.  Of  the 
41  organization  plans  transmitted  by  the 
President  imder  the  1949  act  so  far,  11 
were  disapproved — and  9  of  these  11 
were  disapproved  by  the  Senate.  This 
Indicates  that  the  constitutional  major- 
ity veto  provision  Is  a  workable  arrange- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  adequate 
congressional  controL 

If  a  simple  majority  veto  provision 
had  been  operative  over  this  period.  It  Is 
certain  that  two  other  constructive 
plans — the  hlglUy  important  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  C<m'- 
poration  and  the  clarification  of  internal 
administrative  functions  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission — would  have  been 
defeated.  Actually,  the  record  would 
have  been  far  more  devastating  than  the 


actual  rec<Htled  votes  on  the  remaining 
plans  indicate.  With  a  simple  instead 
of  a  constitutional  majority  as  the  tar- 
get to  shoot  for.  the  opponents  of  these 
remaining  plans  would  have  had  a  much 
more  tempting  goal  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  mustered  a  higher 
vote  in  many  cases  than  they  did.  And 
in  many  cases  this  vote  would  have  been 
enough  higher  to  constitute  a  simple 
majority;  and  the  plans  in  those  cases 
would  have  been  defeated. 

There  were  several  cases  where  a  re- 
quirement merely  for  a  simple  majority 
In  disapproval  would  certainly  have 
meant  the  death  of  a  plan.  In  these 
cases,  however,  under  the  constitutional 
majority  veto  provision,  the  plan — in  30 
cases  out  of  41 — survived;  and  the  im- 
provement in  organization  which  the 
plan  contained  was  permitted  to  take 
effect.  Moreover,  the  plans  whicdi  would 
have  been  killed  under  a«imple  majority 
veto  system  but  which  were  successful 
under  the  constitutional  majority  sys- 
tem— a  devastat  ingly  large  fraction  of 
the  30  successful  plans — were,  in  gen- 
eral, the  plans  which  proposed  the  most 
important  reorganizations  and  which 
were,  therefore,  the  most  controvendal. 

A  simple  majority  veto  system  would 
not  only  have  knocked  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  plans  that  took  effect  under 
the  constitutional  majority  veto  system 
tn  the  1949  act.  but  this  simple  majority 
veto  system  would  also  have  knocked  out 
the  most  imiMrtant  plans  that  took 
effect 

The  specter  of  the  present  Republican 
leadership  in  Congress  going  ahead  with 
the  enactment  of  legislation  establishing 
this  murderous  simple  majority  veto 
sjrstem  is  a  highly  distressing  one.  The 
President  may  not  know  what  is  being 
done  to  him,  but,  in  all  honesty,  his 
hands  are  being  tied.  Many  of  the 
Democratic  Members,  knowing  from  re- 
cent and  successful  experience  that  the 
Chief  Executive  must  have  effective 
management  tools  to  do  his  job — the 
biggest  job  in  the  world — are  very  dis- 
turbed at  seeing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  tools,  effective  reorgan- 
ization authority,  being  deliberately  de- 
nied by  the  President's  own  party  in 
Congress — by  the  provi^on  of  a  one- 
House  simple  majority  veto — to  the  iwhit 
where  it  will  no  longer  serve  the  Presl- 
■  dent  adequately  in  his  job. 

The  result  of  the  crippling  Hoffman 
amendment  presents  our  new  President 
with  a  dilemma.  He  must  either  accept 
the  limitation  on  his  power  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch  with  a  smile,  or  ex- 
press his  disapproval  of  the  rebuff  given 
his  first  legislative  request,  by  his  own 
party. 


Secretary  DnUes'  Address  to  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  CLEMEl^TS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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AppendK  of  the  Rbcoho  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
(D.  c.)  Evening  Star  on  January  28, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

"NKvnt  Not"  Diplomact 

If  the  first  address  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
as  Secretary  of  State  had  been  Intended  as 
a  bit  of  psychological  warfare,  It  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  enemy  off  bal- 
ance. In  any  event  It  Is  confusing,  If  not 
upsetting,  to  find  Mr.  Dulles  saying:  "Not 
only  shall  we  never  not  Invoke  war  to  achieve 
our  purposes  but  we  shall  try  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities  to  stop  the  wars  now  going  on 
In  the  world  •  •  •."  The  double  nega- 
tive in  this  sentence  has  Iflr.  Dulles  saying 
the  opposite  of  what,he  presiunably  Intended 
to  say.  But  this  and  similar  lapses  in  the 
text  of  the  speech  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  unfortunate  result  of  trying  to  han- 
dle an  Important  address  on  the  dlctated- 
but-not-read  basis. 

Of  more  concern  than  mere  stylistic  errors 
la  the  failure  of  this  maiden  speech  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles  to  spell  out  anything  remotely 
resembling  a  foreign  policy  that  is  new  or 
different  in  any  significant  degree.  The  new 
Secretary  told  the  American  people  that  he 
is  their  hired  man.  and  he  was  at  pains  to 
assure  them  that  the  new  team  in  the  State 
Department  will  not  be  working  against  thi 
people  of  this  country  and  for  others. 

Then  he  took  his  audience  on  a  kind  of 
television  tour  of  the  troubled  spots  of  the 
world  explaining  as  he  went  along  the  nature 
of  the  problems  which  confront  us.  This  ex- 
planation, if  not  new,  was  at  least  adequate. 
When  it  came  to  discussion  of  specific  meas- 
una  for  dealing  with  these  problems,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Dulles  had  very  little  to  offer. 

He  said  he  is  "absolutely  confident"  that 
we  «an  frustrate  the  Soviet  strategy  of  en- 
circling   and    then    destroying    the    United 


States,  but  be  was  vague  as  to  the  basis  for 
his  confidence. 

The  Secretary  said  he  believes  General 
Eisenhower  "will  find  the  ways"  to  persuade 
the  Communists  that  the  wars  in  Korea  and 
Indochina  are  not  to  their  advantage,  and 
that,  when  they  realize  this,  they  will  want 
peace  as  much  as  we  do.  He  talked  hopefully 
ot  the  possibility  that  200.000,000  Russians, 
having  swallowed  some  600.000,000  slave  peo- 
ple, will  have  a  fatal  attack  of  acute^ndl- 
gestion.  He  said  that  every  American  has 
a  role  in  foreign  policy — a  role  that  can  be 
played  properly  by  conducting  ourselves  so 
as  to  set  a  hopeful  example  for  others.  If 
we  do  this,  he  said,  we  will  "make  freedom 
so  sought  after  throughout  the  world  that 
the  Russian  Communists  will  be  bound  to 
fail  in  the^  strategy  of  encircling  \u  by 
swallowing  up  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Dulles  has  too  much  stature  as  a  diplo- 
mat for  one  to  believe  that  this  particular 
bit  of  gross  oversimplification  and  extreme 
wishful  thinldng  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  program.  It  is  nevertheless  • 
disappoinulng  first  effort — perhaps  because 
too  little  work  and  too  little  thought  went 
into  its  preparation. 


Taxes  and  Tax  Equivalents  Paid  by  TVA 
and  Power  Distribotors  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI'lED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  29,  19S3 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


Issued  a  statement  showing  taxes  and 
tax  equivalents  paid  by  TVA  and  power 
distributors  for  the  1952  fiscal  year,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

Taxbs  AMD  Tax  Equitalsmts  Paid  bt  TVA  Alts 
PowxB  DxaraxBUToas  roa  ths  1962  Fiacai. 

TSA* 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1953,  paid  to  7 
States  and  136  counties  a  total  of  $3,036,307 
In  lieu  of  taxes  as  required  under  section  18 
of  the  TVA  act,  amended  in  1940.  During 
the  same  period,  according  to  figures  Just 
complied  from  the  contractors'  annual  finan- 
cial reports  to  TVA.  property  taxes  and  equiv- 
alents paid  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  mu:ilcipalltles  and  coopera- 
tive associations  distributing  TVA  povnr 
amoimted  to  64333.340. 

The  combined  payments,  totaling  67.se9,- 
447,  exceed  by  $4,135,665  the  property  taxes 
formerly  paid  on  all  reservoir  lands  and  power 
production  and  distribution  properties  when 
they  were  in  private  ownership.  In  com- 
parison with  tills  excess,  the  State  and  local 
business  taxes,  such  as  income,  franchise, 
gross  receipts,  hydrogeneration.  gasoline, 
and  motor  vehicle  levies,  applicable  to  the 
properties  under  private  ownership  hava 
been  estimated  at  about  $867,000. 

The  following  table  Is  a  comparison  of 
the  State,  county,  district,  and  municipal  ad 
valorem  taxes  formerly  paid  on  reservoir 
lands  and  on  power  properties  before  their 
acquisition  by  the  TVA  and  municipalities 
and  cooperatives  olstributlng  TVA  power, 
and  the  annual  property  taxes  paid,  and  In- 
lleu  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1962. 


Comparison  of  former  property  taxea  vUh  ad  valorem  iaxet  and  tax  equivalents  paid  by  TVA  and  Us  distributor  contractors,  fiscal  year  ended 

June  SO,  1952 


Former  property  taxes: 
On  TVA  property:' 
All  reservoir  land:  • 

State  and  municipal. 
County  and  distxict.. 


Alabama 


Total. 


Porchaaed  power  property: 

State  and  municipal .... 

County  and  district 


Total. 


On  distributors'  power  property:  • 


irer  pr 
State  and  municipal.. 
County  and  district. 


Total 

Total  former  taxes. 

Tai  and  in-lieo  pajrments: 
TVA  payments: 

,  To  StatM 

To  ooonties.. 


Total 

Distributor  psymeota  *. 

,  Total  payments...... 


123,937 
47,375 


71,312 


Oeorgis 


MO 
1,860 


3,500 


13,537 
2%  288 


35,825 


2^751 
25,764 


48,615 


155,653 


503,506 
41.iM» 


54\455 
423,343 


968^797 


Kantacky 


1588 

15.140 


15,737 


9,861 
63,286 


63,137 


1,658 
7,660 


9,337 


74,964 


36,953 
54.071 


90,034 
13,488 


103.513 


15,340 
25,180 


40,420 


9,347 
16,123 


26,470 


81,637 


190.388- 
31,407 


221,796 
116,  213 


Miflsiflsippi 


North 
Carolina 


TsonassM 


1338 
2,683 


3,010 


12,663 


45.085 


30,813 


43,035 


91,130 


58^837 
33,615 


9^453 
333,484 


837,007 


$794 
33,861 


33,655 


398 


370 
1,583 


1,853 


25,806 


111,635 
9.054 


120.680 
7,300 


$18,406 
386,096 


304.501 


183,466 

838,113 


981,881 


852,447 
600,276 


1,612,728 


3,798,805 


1.007,917 
947,463 


Virginia 


$3,033 


1033 


66 
768 


836 


3,178 
773 


3,961 


5,809 


«1481 
1.601 


33^938 


138,058 


1. 954, 710 
S.  519, 400 


11,083 
30.936 

33,018 


Total 


t«4.«89 

878,086 


433.747 


904, 74r 
OI3,4fll 


1,107,173 


900,87$ 
743,000 


1,643.87$ 


3.233,792 


1.917.017 
1,110,160 


7.368144 


«  Rl!I^iiTaJ?!Tii!!?,i57.***  '*"  '*'^^  ^**^  properties  were  In  private  ownership,  oompated  on  baste  of  property  held  and  operated  by  TVA  on  Jime  30  196L 
1  Sf?^  allocated  to  navigauon  and  flood  control  as  wefi  as  that  allocated  to  power  »-  k~  /  «»     »"«  ui^ubwu  uj  i  t  a.  wi  ^une  «i.  iwu 

4  V^^m^Jj^^^Jt,^!  last  yearproperties  were  in  private  owMrship.  oomouted  on  the  basis  of  porchased  properties  soqnlrwl  by  the  several  distributors  to  June  30  196L 
To  determine  amount  of  ad  valorem  payments  shown  here,  social  security  levies  and  various  bo^Mss  tans  appUeable  to  ooomratlvM  S  some  8utMhr»  iiJ««iimin«Si 
from  taies  and  tax  equivalents  sgKreftating  $4,671,934  charged  to  operatiotis  by  t  V  A  power  distributoraStocS  y«?  M«     MoeTo^ 

ifi"il2.'.^S^J"^r  ^  "*k1T3"  ™«°*«I»«ties     However,  the'chattano<ia,  KxTxville,  and  NShWlteTtJTl^  ^i^^^SSt^T^^SSS^IT^m 
all  the  municipal  power  boards  m  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  also  make  paymeuu  to  the  counties  in  which  they  operate.  ■•»»«  "-"Wf  «"«  "»  imnonn,  as  wwt  a$ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C  STENNIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNnVD  STATES 
Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMi. 
Smathxrs].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbc- 
ORO  a  news  item  in  regard  to  Jos^  Martf. 
I  wish  the  Rkoio  to  show  that  I  do  this 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artiele 
was  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  in  the  Rxccro, 
as  follows: 

(By  David  Femslcr) 

WasBoraroif.  January  10.— Cuban-Amarl- 
can^  fears  of  May  1806  that  the  Spaniards 
woidild  throw  the  body  of  Jos^  Mortl  "In  a 
hfle  like  a  dog"  have  come  to  light  here  In 
research  spurred  by  the  centennial  of  Cubal 
ApQpUe  of  Freedom. 

Pulaski  F.  Hyatt.  United  States  ooosul  at 
Santiago  in  1886.  tells  this  story  in  reports 
to  the  United  States  SUte  Department. 
Hyatt's  papera  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Archives,  where  colorful  accounts  of  the 
last  days  of  Generals  Antonio  and  Jos6  Maceo 
have  also  been  found. 

liarti  was  killed  on  May  19,  tout  Santiago 
newspapers  did  not  print  news  of  his  death 
vmtll  May  22.  On  that  day  a  "Cuban-Amer- 
ican" of  high  business  standing  asked  Hyatt 
to  Intervene  and  "see  that  his  remains  were 
decently  burled."  Hyatt  refused  on  grounds 
he  had  orders  "to  avoid  all  matters  of  a 
political  nature." 

The  Cuban  called  at  the  American  con- 
sulate. Hyatt,  writing  to  Washington  about 
It.  said:  "He  told  me  that  Marti's  remains 
were  to  be  brought  here  the  next  day  and 
asked  me  to  claim  the  body  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and.  as  American  consul,  give  it  an 
honorable  American  biiriaL 

"The  gentleman  then  said  that  'the  ob- 
ject of  the  government  was  to  parade  the 
remains  before  the  people  and  then  throw 
It  in  a  hole  like  a  dog.' 

"I  was  given  to  understand  that  for  such 
servloes  my  blU  would  be  paid  and  no  quea- 
tions  aaked. 

"I  replied  that  no  matter  what  my  feelings 
ot  humanity  might  be,  Mr.  Marti  had  friends 
enough  in  Sanitago  to  see  that  his  remains 
were  decently  buried  If  brought  here.  If  the 
government  refused  that  rite,  and  that  the 
Instructions  of  my  Government  command 
me  to  avoid  all  matters  of  a  political  nature 
and  in  order  to  avert  what  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Spanish  officials  as  giving 
countenance  and  sympathy  to  the  revolution 
and  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to  my  Gov- 
ernment. I  must  respectf\illy  decline  to  give 
the  matter  any  attention." 

Hyatt  wrote  the  doelng  chapter  in  a  report 
of  June  1. 

"I  have  the  honor  Tery  respectfully  to 
report  that  on  Sunday  evening  last,  a  body, 
badly  decomposed,  said  to  be  that  of  Joa6 
Marti,  arrived  at  this  place  for  identification 
and  Interment.  Fifteen  hundred  soldlws 
accompanied  the  body  and  are  said  to  have 
been  attacked  nine  times  en  route."  News- 
paper reports  said  nine  Insurgents  lost  their 
hves  in  these  attacks. 

Hyatt  advised  that  the  Spaniards  were 
liighly  pleased  with  the  stand  of  neutrality 


taken  by  the  UnltMl  States.  General  G«r- 
rlck.  civil  and  military  governor  at  Santiago, 
with  Coloael  Campos,  a  son  ot  the  captain 
general  of  Cuba,  had  Just  called  on  him  to 
express  their  high  appreciation  of  ttM  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  Government  to- 
ward the  Government  of  Spain  during  the 
present  disturbed  condition.  Campos  said 
he  came  by  special  request  of  bis  father,  and 
Mpok»tot  him. 

Conflicting  details  ot  Marti's  death  and 
burial  were  reported  to  the  Am^ican  press. 
A  dispatch  from  Manzanlllo  to,  the  New 
York  Herald  told  of  a  rumor  that  Marti  had 
been  murdered  byone  of  his  own  men.  An- 
other said  that  Marti  had  ralUed  a  dlsor- 
ganicad  squad  of  cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Dos 
Bios,  "and  at  their  head  made  a  desperate 
machete  charge,  clashing  against  the-  Span- 
ish bayonets,  breast  to  breast,"  and  died  IS 
feet  ahead  of  his  own  men.  There  was  no 
mention  of  an  ambush.  That  he  had  t>een 
killed  was  denied  and  doubted  for  days,  es- 
pecially among  his  foUowers  in  Florida.  That 
Maxlnw  Gomes  also  had  been  kUled  was 
repeated  in  some  newspapers  for  several 
days.  In  Havana,  Marti's  wife  aiid  mother 
told  a  Herald  correspondent  they  put  no 
faith  in  accounts  of  Marti's  death.  "JosA 
has  been  reported  dead  too  often,"  they  said. 

The  MansanlUo  dispatch  said  that  "the 
body  was  practically  unseen  in  Santiago  as 
far  as  identiflcation  was  concerned.  It  ar- 
rived on  Sunday  night  and  was  buried  early 
on  Monday  morning,  almost  befcve  the  cttt- 
sens  were  out  of  their  beds.  The  ootDn  was 
closed  except  that  portion  immediately  over 
the  face  and  it  was  shown  to  only  a  few 
men,  none  of  whom  knew  Marti  in  life." 

But  a  later  report  from  the  Herald  corre- 
spondent in  Santiago,  via  the  Key  West  boat, 
said  that  himdreds  viewed  the  body. 

"It  was  encased  In  an  Immense  cedar  box 
with  glass  over  the  distorted  face  and  was 
lashed  on  a  Utter  carried  between  2  mules. 
A  special  train  brought  the  body  from  St. 
Luis  to  Santiago.  Hundreds  crowded  the 
railway  station  to  see  the  coffin.  It  was  re- 
moved to  the  cemetery  an  hour  after  its  ar- 
rival." According  to  Hyatt  and  most  press 
dispatches  that  was  Svmday  evening.  May  20, 
1306. 

*Two  hundred  men  watched  it  all  night. 
In  the  morning  the  body  was  removed  from 
the  box  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  cemetery 
chajMl  where  hundreds  vie  wed  It.  Few  could 
recognize  any  resemblance  to  Marti.  Many 
openly  expressed  doubt  that  it  was  Marti. 

"There  was  a  wotind  in  the  neck  which 
severed  the  right  Jugular  vein  and,  ranging 
upward,  passed  out  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  form  of  the  nose  and  forehead,  the  color 
of  the  hair,  a  perceptible  baldness  and  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  teeth  were  the  most 
prominent  marks  of  identiflcation  which," 
the  correspondent  said,  "to  my  mind  ws 
complete." 

"Colonel  Sandoval  requested  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  deceased,  if  any  were  present, 
to  assume  charge  and  bury  the  body.  No  re- 
qxmse  being  heard,  the  biirial  proceeded 
after  a  brief  discourse  wherein  Sandoval  re- 
ferred to  the  valor  of  the  deceased.  The  body 
was  deposited  in  the  city  cemetery,  niche  No. 
134,  given  by  the  municipal  couitcil  at  the 
request  of  General  Salcedo." 

A  dispatch  from  Havana  said  that  Marti, 
as  he  rode  toward  the  battle  front  with  Angel 
de  la  Guardla,  received  five  wounds,  three  of 
which  would  have  proved  fataL 

Washington's  observaixee  of  the  Martf  cen- 
tennial opens  with  a  special  exhibit  at  the 
Liteary  of  Congress.  On  January  28,  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  apostle's  birth* 
will  be  observed  by  the  Cuban  Embassy  with 
a  special  funetian  and  display  siX  the  Pan 
Americaa  Union. 


bu  PoM  4  Graft  Attempt 


EXTENSION  OF  TtreiK aji^j^s^ 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E  BENDER 

or  OBio 

DV  TBB  BOUSE  OP  BEnOESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoss,  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Edward  Keman  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  January  23.  I  also  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deat> 
er  of  Sunday.  January  2S: 

(Ftom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  January 
».  19S31 

CHAB6XS  Imam  Fnucs  Soocht  Point  4  Fi^h> 
Clcvklamobb  Rxvsai«  Atxxmpt  To  Intlu- 
KMCS  CCMTXACTS;  Seuc  5  TO  15  Pebcsni 

(By  Edward  Keman) 
WasHnraroN,      January      23. — Remember 
those  Fair  Deal  Washington  5  percenters? 
They  were  pikers. 

There  are  some  operators  In  Iran  with 
whom  you  can  do  business — big  business— 
for  a  little  side  payment  of  5,  10,  or  15  per- 
cent. 

Tbafa  on  record  and  there  is  today  a  pro- 
posal in  the  worla  for  a  congressional  inquiry 
into  rope-pulling,  behind-the-screens  Iran 
operators  who  want  a  little  slice  of  Kuclous 
government  contracts  awarded  to  American 
Interests. 

wp.T.itAiT  root  soLicrm 

Evidence  of  the  proposed  deals,  some  ap- 
parently involving  point  4  funds,  was  turned 
over  to  leading  Ohloans  in  the  Capital  by 
Alfred  E  Gilison,  of  Cleveland,  president  at 
the  widely  known  Wellman  Engineering  Cow 

Photostats  of  two  letters  received  by  Gib- 
son from  two  Tehran  (Iran)  firms  promising 
him  International  business  for  a  fee  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Treasury  Secretary 
George  M.  Humphrey,  Representatives  George 
H.  B-nder  and  Frances  P.  Bolton,  all  of 
Cleveland,  and  Ohio  Senators  Robert  A.  Taft 
and  John  W.  Brlcker. 

Although  one  letter,  which  was  outstand- 
ingly frank  about  payoffs  involved  in  the 
promotion,  was  marked  "strictly  confiden- 
tial."     Gibson  made  both  public. 

In  a  note  to  Bxkdeb  be  said: 

"We  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing 
in  the  past.  I  hope  we  can  have  It  stopped 
under  President  Elsenhower's  leadership." 

Gibson  also  said  he  assumed  that  the  Iran 
purchases  referred  to  would  be  made  with 
our  Mbney,  Inasmuch  as  the  point  4  program 
was  mentioned. 

■BtJfVtat   TO    INVESTIGATE 

BsNDXB.  who  Is  heading  up  a  House  in- 
vestigating oommlttee  in  the  new  Congress, 
said  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  things 
considered  by  his  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

"It's  about  time  we're  looking  Into  this 
sort  of  thing  to  see  where  our  point  4  money 
is  going."  BEin»x  said.  "These  letters  Indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  some  of  it  at  least  is 
going  into  the  palms  of  questionable  ojiera- 
tors.- 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

One,  on  a  letterhead  of  the  Metropolttan 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tehran,  Iran,  was  dated 
December  14.  1062,  and  was  marked  "strictly 
confidentlaL"  -^ 

PTTLL  THX  SOFKS 

It  said  the  company  was  In  a  position  to 
pave  the  way  for  Wellman  getting  a  suh- 
ctantlal  Ttdume  of  business. 
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"Thaxkki  to  th9  close  and  Intimate  con- 
nections at  our  managing  director  with  the 
heads  of  many  Ooyenunent  departments,  we 
can  be  Instrumental  for  getting  you  busi- 
ness from  this  market  for  yoxir  products  by 
acting  behind  the  screens  and  simply  pulling 
tbe  ropes."  the  letter  stated. 

"Our  close  connections,  which  are  common 
knowledge,  preclude  us  to  participate  directly 
and  In  the  open  Into  the  business  for  fear  of 
the  reputatl<m  of  the  high-up  helping  us  In 
the  departments. 

"Therefore,  we  took  the  liberty  to  put  your 
name  and  address  In  the  way  of  Messrs. 
Sahara  Trading  Co..  Ltd..  who  we  know  are 
working  directly  with  the  department. 

"They  have  their  own  connections,  but  In 
the  lower  circles,  equally  Indispensable  for 
the  successful  and  speedy  ooncl\islon  of  the 
business.  Once  the  order  Is  passed  through 
the  lower  circles,  then  our  Influence  comes 
into  being  In  the  person  of  ovir  high-up 
friend,  helping  to  O.  K.  the  order  and  to 
aeoelerate  the  opening  of  the  letter  of  credit. 

"Sahara  Trading  C3o.  will  approach  you 
direct  (if  they  have  not  done  so  already) 
and  request  for  a  commission  of  10  percent 
(or  15  percent)  to  help  the  orders  (toss 
through.  It  is  the  East  and  all  the  wheels 
should  be  oiled  before  the  order  is  passed 
throiigh.  May  we  add  that  there  Is  no  com- 
petition to  thwart  our  effcvts. 

"We  shaU  feel  gratified  if  you  will  kindly 
resmre  ua  an  additional  5-percent  commis- 
sion to  be  shared  with  the  high-up.  Only 
part  of  It  will  remain  for  us,  a  very  small 
portion.  Please  note  that  Sahara  Trading 
is  not  aware  of  o\ir  Internal  arrangements 
as  our  powerful  connection  is  believed  to  be 
above  graft.  Small  hints  will  spoil  the  whole 
show  and  the  reputation  of  otir  friend. 

"Our  proposal  is  strictly  confidential  and 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  agree  with  ub  for 
any  reason  of  your  own.  please  inform  us 
and  consider  o\ir  present  letter  as  null  and 

TOid." 

SAHAKA  ASKS   10  PDtCCNT 

The  letter  was  signed  by  B.  Bandl,  as  the 
company's  director.       ^ 

Later,  the  Wellman  Co.  received  a  letter. 
dated  December  30.  1952,  from  tbe  above- 
mentioned  Sahara  Trading  Co.,  Ltd..  Tehran, 
"Importers-Exporters."  It  was  signed  by 
V.  A.  Basil,  as  managing  director. 

"Right  from  the  commencement,"  said  the 
letter,  "we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  asking  for  an  agency,  representation,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  All  we  ask  f ot  is  to  be 
allowed  to  procure  business  for  you  from  this 
territory  on  a  commission  basis.  In  fact, 
we  shall  only  introduce  business  to  you 
through  the  various  government  depart- 
ments behind  the  scenes  and  not  appear  In 
the  picture.  • 

"As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  Iran  is  not  an 
Inconsiderable  pxirchaser  and  there  are  now 
several  development  schemes  afoot  including 
the  point  4  program  and  the  7-year  plan. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  cooperate  with 
us  on  the  lines  suggested  by  us,  we  feel 
confident  that  we  will  surftass  your  expecta- 
tions of  this  market." 

In  concluding,  Basil  noted  that  there  would 
be  "considerable  incidental  expenses  to  in- 
ctur  when  dealing  with  ofBcial  organisations 
in  the  East,"  and  that  his  company  would 
be  much  obliged  if  Wellman  Included  a  com- 
mission of  10  percent  of  all  its  quotations 
initiated  by  Sahara. 

(Ttom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealw  of  Janu- 
uary  35,  1953] 

TtMELT  RXVKLAnOK 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  world  who 
will  do  anything  to  get  money  except  earn 
it.  They  are  not  conf\ned  to  the  shady 
rackets.  They  are  to  be  found  in  business 
and  In  government. 


ThiB  has  not  been  unusual  in  the  last  few 
jrears.  The  American  public  is  aware  of  it. 
Corruption  formed  an  Issue  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  But  what  is  unusual  is  to 
have  these  efforts  exposed  from  the  begin- 
ning and  therefore  stymied. 

AltnA  E.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Wellman 
Xngineering  Co.,  oi  Cleveland,  deserves  the 
commendation  of  all  his  fellow  citizens  for 
turning  over  to  Congrees  the  correspondence 
he  received  from  firms  in  Iran  offering  to 
proems  government  orders  for  10  percent 
and  15  percent  commission  on  the  order. 

With  a  frankness  that  shows  how  deep- 
rooted  is  this  sort  of  thing  in  Iran,  one  cor- 
respondent wrote: 

"Thanks  to  the  cloee  and  intimate  con- 
nections of  oxir  managing  director  with  the 
heads  of  many  government  departments,  we 
can  be  instrumental  for  getting  you  business 
from  this  market  for  your  products  by  act- 
ing behind  the  screens  and  simply  pulling 
the  ropes." 

These  deals  apparently  Involve  poin^  4 
funds  so  the  American  taxpayers  would  again 
be  the  goat.  Too  much  point  4  aid  sticks 
at  the  top.  as  It  is,  but  when  the  fxmds  are 
used  to  pay  off  shysters  and  grafters  in- the 
coiutry  that  receives  the  benefit  it  is  too 
much. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  th^g 
in  the  past,"  said  Oibeon  in  turning  the  mat- 
ter over  to  the  C»iio  delegation  in  Congress. 
"I  hope  we  can  have  it  stopped  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  leadership." 

This  revelation  will  be  one  of  the  first  mat- 
ters taken  up  by  a  subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  which  is  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative  GSOKCK  H.   BXICOXH. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  looked  into  such 
operations.  The  Iranian  business  might  be 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  when  such 
fraud  ts  multiplied  by  many  ot  the  coun- 
tries receiving  American  help  it  amounts  to 
a  figure  that  Interests  the  taxpayer  long  ac- 
customed to  large  figures. 

If  American  aid  is  to  be  made  efTeetive  tht^ 
graft  must  be  wiped  out,  the  goods  and  aid 
we  send  abroad  must  reach  the  people  for 
whom  it  Is  intended.  The  political  influ- 
ence that  such  aid  is  supposed  to  carry  to 
combat  communism  is  thrown  to  the  winds 
when  people  abrocui  realize  that  it  is  profit- 
ing only  their  own  shady  characters. 


lU  TreatBieBt  of  Seafarers  n  GHiiaiBiust- 
Doauuted  Porta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  L  WALTER 

OF  PKIfHSTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29, 19S3 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBS.  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
on  ill  treatment  of  seafarers  in  Com- 
munist-dominated ports  adopted  by  the 
seafarers'  sectional  committee  of  the 
International  Transport  Workers'  Fed- 
eration.  January  19-20.  1953: 

The  seafarers'  sectional  committee  of  the 
ITP,  meeting  in  London  on  January  10  and 
ao.  1963.  deplores  tike  indignities,  injustices, 
and  acts  of  violence  committed  upon  sea- 
farers who  arrive  in  Communist-dominated 
ports.  In  these  ports  seafarers  are  not  only 
denied  elemez^tairy  freedom  of  movement 
ashore  or  even  permission  to  go  ashore,  but 
in  many  cases  have  been  arbitrarily  arrested 
and  sometimes  sent  to  concentration  camps 
without  any  form  at  trial. 


The  oommlttee  protests  most  strongly 
against  this  treatment  which  violates  all 
democratic  laws  and  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples. It  draws  the  attention  of  publlo 
opinion  to  the  situation  and  requests  all 
affiliated  organisations  to  intervene  with 
their  respective  governments  with  a  view 
to  protecting  seafarers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling. 


JoU  Martf,  Tk«  Groat  Apostle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

BCSUIXMT  COM MISSXONm  VmOM  FUat'i'O  uoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTAT1VK8 

Thursday,  January  29, 195S 

Mr.  PERN6S-I8ERN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jose  Marti  the  mortal  man,  bom  100 
years  ago  yesterday,  was  killed  in  batUe 
at  Dos  Rios  in  1895.  Josi  Marti  the 
symbol  is  here  with  us  today,  and  wiU 
live  with  us  forever. 

Not  long  before  his  year  of  birth  thero 
had  come  to  pass  the  separation  of  the 
New  World  from  the  Old,  except  for  tho 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean,  where  the  yen- 
erable  Spanish  empire  still  ruled.  Enor- 
mous energies  had  been  spent  in  tho 
herculean  tasks  of  liberating  both  Amer* 
lean  continents.  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. Bolivar  and  San  Martin  had  en* 
tered  the  realm  of  the  immortals.  An- 
other generation  had  to  live  and  die  be- 
fore the  temporary  lull  would  pass  nad 
the  liberating  forces  would  again  bo  un- 
leashed to  complete  the  task. 

Where  would  the  lightning  strike?  It 
was  in  Cuba.  A  great  figure  needs  a 
great  pedestal.  Cuba  was  the  largest 
available  pedestal.    Marti  was  the  flguro. 

Marti  the  poet  became  Marti  tho 
fighter,  so  that  he  might  die  in  his  first 
battle,  and  become  the  apostle  forever. 
He  was  delayed  in  arriving  at  that  last 
supper  where  the  eucharist  of  New 
World  freedom  would  be  communicated 
to  all :  but  he  was  not  late.  He  embraced 
his  destiny  at  Dos  Rios  at  the  appointed 
time.  He  lived  and  died  to  keep  tho 
date.  For  his  was  the  task  of  tho 
creator;  of  the  giver  of  llfe«  and  life 
must  live  by  itself;  of  its  own  Isonph  and 
blood.  He  created  freedom  where  free- 
dom may  best  live:  in  the  mind  and  In 
the  will  and  in  the  soul. 

History  was  waiting  for  him.  History 
needed  him  so  that  it  could  be  written. 
There  would  not  have  been  much  history 
in  the  area  of  the  Caribbean  had  he  not 
lived.  Little  can  be  written  about  areas 
there  that  he  did  not  reach. 

One  hundred  years  after  his  birth,  tho 
task  he  undertook  is  unfinished.  He  is 
still  working  at  it.  For  he  did  not  fight 
for  empty  political  formulas;  he  fought 
for  the  everlasting  values  of  the  spirit. 
Disposed  of  the  obstacle  of  mortal  flesh, 
he  is  freer  to  work  at  it  now.  His  name 
inspires;  his  memory  calls  forth;  his 
example  inspires  the  march  of  others 
toward  the  goal  of  a  truly  free  humanity. 

Freedom  has  bloomed  in  the  Carib* 
bean,  and  become  complete  in  the  New 
World.  Eventually  it  will  prevail 
throughout  the  world. 
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Nineteen  himdred  and  four,  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  was  born.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  was  bom. 

In  this  very  Hall  where  we  today  meet, 
the  Joint  resolution  of  April  19,  1898. 
tnade  certain  the  freedom  of  Cuba;  the 
Joint  resolution  of  June  29.  1952,  made 
a  reality  the  emancipation  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Joa6  Marti  fought  and  died  for 
the  very  principle  that  animated  both 
resolutions.  Like  El  Cld,  he  won  his  best 
battles  after  death.  Today  we  recognize 
whence  came  the  spiritual  force  that  in 
those  two  instances  made  this  Hall  again 
the  tabernacle  of  liberty. 

It  came  from  Jos^  Marti,  the  Cuban, 
the  Antillean.  the  American.  He  was 
bom  100  years  ago;  his  holocaust  took 
place  57  years  ago  that  his  name  may  be 
honored  in  this  Hall  of  liberty  today,  a 
tenant  in  the  haHs  of  immortality  for- 
ever. 


Telccrap^  and  Loaf-Distaiice  TeleplioM 
Allowaacet  for  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  *I,*»AM> 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSEMTATIVXS 

Thursday,  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  designed  to  adjust 
the  usage  of  telegraph  and  long-distance 
telephone  allowances  provided  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
Public  Laws  42  and  466,  Eighty-second 
Congress.  I  would  Uke  to  emphasize 
that  this  measure  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  words  or  minutes  allotted,  it 
does  not  increase  the  appropriation  re- 
quirement, but  it  does  allow  us  to  use  our 
allotment  when  it  is  most  needed  to 
serve  our  district. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  had  an  ex- 
perience similar  to  mine  when  I  used 
more  words  for  telegraph  by  July  1, 1952. 
than  aggregated  in  my  account.  I  re- 
ceived a  bill  for  over  $300  for  this  over- 
age despite  the  fact  that  my  December 
notice  shows  that  I  have  over  3.000 
words  remaining  in  my  accotmt.    v 

Certainly  our  need  for  telegraph  and 
long-distance  telephone  services  is 
greatest  when  we  are  in  V/ashington,  the 
House  is  in  session,  and  we  reach  the 
peaks  in  our  legislative  schedule.  It  is 
at  lowest  ebb  when  we  are  back  in  our 
districts  during  the  latter  part  of  each 
year,  and  our  business  can  be  transacted 
by  local  telephone  or  personal  contact 

I  believe  the  plan  outlined  in  my  bill 
is,  a  more  soimd  and  feasible  approach 
to  this  problem  by  allowing  Members  to 
use  the  entire  1,800  minutes  of  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service  or  the  12,000 
words  for  telegrams  at  his  discretion 
during  a  calendar  year.  The  calendar 
year  as  specified  in  my  bill  will  better 
serve  our  needs  and  demands  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  us  of  at  least  1.000 
words  and  150  minutes  with  which  to 
begin  a  second  session. 


WasUofloB  Catliedral  Service  of  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAPK-.ti 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pnarsTi.VA]fu 
Df  THE  SENATE  OP  IHE  UNITED  STAISB 

Thursday.  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  a  service  of  prayer  was  held  at 
the  Washington  Cathedral  for  the  Na- 
tion. In  this  day  of  uncertainty  we 
should  be  humble,  and  a  reading  of  this 
serviee  will  be  helirful  to  every  American. 
Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  program  of  service  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  service 
program  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKo,  as  follows: 

WssBXMOTOir  CsTBXBBSi^ — ^A  BmtvtLX  or  PBATSa 
iJrVOKIMO  DIVIMB  OuxnaHCB  Upok  thb 
Nation  oir  thz  Occasion  or  thk  Inauoitka- 
TiON  or  4  New  PuEnBorr,  tbb  Appoxntmxmt 
or  A  Nbw  CABnnr.  and  thx  Convknino  or 
TBB  Eigrtt-thho  Concbxss  or  thx  Unrxd 
STAm  or  Ambuca,  Sunday,  Januakt  25, 

loss 

(Sponaored  by  the  Washington  Federation  of 
ChurchM,  Washlngtmi,  D.  C.) 

oKoat  or  CBvicB 

The  prelude:  Pltee  Hirokjue  (C^sar 
Pranck). 

The  prooeaslonal  (hymn  14S);  National 
Hymn  (God  of  Our  Pathen). 

■aHiBMCJOB  or  »auf»u«« 

Come,  and  let  lu  go  up  to  the  mountain 
oi  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  Ood  of 
Jacob;  and  He  wlU  teach  us  of  Hla  ways, 
and  ve  wUl  walk  In  His  paths:  for  the  law 
shall  go  forth  of  Zlon,  pnd  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem.     (Micab  4:  2.) 

Thus  salth  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
Inhablteth  eternity,  whose  name  Is  holy;  I 
dwell  In  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him 
also  that  Is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to 
revive  the  heart  of  tbe  contrite  ones.  (Isaiah 
67:  16.) 

Thus  salth  the  t/xr^,  let  not  the  wise  man 
glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
man  glory  In  his  might,  let  not  tbe  rich  man 
glory  In  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorleth 
glory  In  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exer- 
cise loving  kindness.  Judgment,  fuid  right- 
eousness In  the  earth,  for  In  these  things  I 
delight,  salth  the  Lord.    ( JerenUah  0 :  23,  24.  > 

Hymn  141:  America  (My  Country,  "Tls  of 
Thee). 

The  offertory  sentences. 

The  offertory  anthem  (Healey  Wtllan). 

In  the  Name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up 
our  banners.     (Psalm  20:  6.) 

Through  Ood  we  will  do  great  acts  and  It 
Is  He  that  shaU  tread  down  our  enemies. 
(Psalm  eo:  12.) 

Blessed  are  the  people  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  and  blessed  are  tbe  folk  that 
He  hath  chosen  to  Him  to  be  His  Inheritance. 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for- 
ever, the  thoughts  of  His  heart  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.    (Psalm  33:  12,  11.) 

Save.  Lord:  and  hear  \is,  O  King  of  Heaven, 
when  we  call  upon  Thee.    (Psalm  20:  9.) 

Be  Thott  exalted.  Lord,  in  Thine  own 
strength:  ao  will  we  sing  and  praise  lliy 
power.    (Psalm  21:  IS.) 

The  presentation:  Old  Himdredth  (Praise 
Ood  From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow)« 

DrnBCBSBION 

And  now  let  us  lift  up  to  Ood.  and  lay  be- 
fore Him.  some  of  the  needs  ot  the  men  and 


women  and  children  who  Inhabit  Rls  earth, 
with  special  concern  for  out  own  Nation  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Inauguration  of  a  new 
President,  the  appointment  of  a  new  Cabi- 
net, and  the  convening  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress;  in  the  faith  that  Ood  wUl  hear  our 
prayers  If  we  offer  them  in  the  spirit  of  His 
Son,  not  desiring  better  things  for  ourselves 
than  for  our  neighbors,  not  wishing  for  our 
own  Nation  a  secwlty  and  a  peace  that  would 
deny  these  benefits  to  other  nations;  but 
asking  that  God's  will  be  done  in  and  through 
us,  and  In  and  through  others.  In  humUity, 
and  In  the  qjlrlt  ot  brotherhood,  seeking 
only  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us,  let  us 
Join  In  using  the  following  Utany,  devoutly 
kneeling. 

We  beseech  Thee,  O  God,  that  by  Thy  spirit 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  may  discharge  Its 
responsibiUtles  on  the  high  plane  where  self- 
seeking  gives  place  to  self-discipline  and 
ambition  becomes  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  which  has  its  reward 
in  fullness  of  life;  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
us. 

That  our  Legislature  may  write  only  such 
laws  as  reflect  the  Divine  Law  which  governs 
aU  things  in  heaven  and  earth;  we  beseech 
Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  Congress  may  interpret  the  mind  of 
the  people  at  its  best,  not  catering  to  our 
greeds  and  hates  and  moral  vulgarities,  but 
giving  sustenance  to  our  loftiest  visions  and 
reality  to  our  noblest  dreams;  we  beseech 
Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  sound  guidance  may  be  given  to  the 
youth  of  our  land,  and  to  those  who  Influ- 
ence them  in  their  homes,  their  schools,  and 
their  recreation;  to  the  end  that  our  Nation 
may  raise  up  public-spirited  citlsens.  vigor- 
oxis  and  modest  and  well-balanced,  that  so 
we  may  keep  a  place  of  honor  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  we  beseech  Thee  to 
hear  us.  ^ 

That  government  smd  labor  and  manage* 
ment,  in  the  mutual  rivalry  in  which  their 
fortunes  are  entangled,  may  learn  through 
patience  and  through  mutual  respect  to  seek 
only  those  solutions  which  treat  men  as  sons 
of  God  and  therefore  brothers  one  of  an- 
other; we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  we  may  see  in  every  race  and  In  every 
minority  group  children  of  God,  whose  des- 
tinies are  precious  in  Thy  sight;  we  beseech 
Thee  to  hear  lu. 

That  o\ir  Nation  may  become  a  land  of 
Justice  where  none  shall  prey  on  others, 
where  success  shall  be  foiuaded  on  service, 
and  honor  be  given  to  Integrity  alone;  we 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  our  diplomacy,  imder  Thy  Influence, 
may  submit  to  the  discipline  of  truth  and 
may  rise  to  the  fearlessness  which  alone  can 
accompUsh  Thy  purpose  for  mankind;  we 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  va. 

That  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  be  supported  in  the  day  of  battle 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  be  kept  from  all 
evU;  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  every  question  of  foreign  policy  may 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  our  deepest  beliefs; 
we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  we  may  check  in  ourselves  and  in 
others  all  ungenerous  Judgments  and  all  pre- 
sumptuous claims;  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
us. 

That  Thou  wUt  Inspire  all  who  apeak  where 
many  listen  and  write  what  many  read  so 
that  they  will  help  to  make  the  mind  at  this 
people  vrlse,  the  heart  soiuid,  and  the  wUl 
righteovis;  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  vis. 

That  Thou  wilt  give  to  the  Supreme  Oour^ 
ot  our  land  a  wise  and  understanding  heart 
to  Judge  Thy  people,  that  they  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad.  and  that  this  Nation 
may  grow  in  obedience  to  Thy  laws;  we  be« 
•eech  Thee  to  hear  us. 

That  Thou  wilt  grant  to  the  President  of 
the  united  SUtes  wisdom  and  strength  Xa 
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know  and  to  tfd  Thy  will:  and  to  the  metn« 
bera  of  tta*  Cabinet  such  Instghte  ani  tm> 
dmrstanding  that  they,  together  with  the 
Praaldent.  may  reach  declalona  In  acoc»-d- 
anoa  with  Thy  holy  will  and  way;  we  beseech 
Ttea  to  hear  ua. 
.  <^  Hiat  tmaj  Member  of  Oongren.  aided  by 
ttie  peayeta  at  the  people,  uncorrupted  by 
pow^,  neither  blinded  by  prejudice  nor  bam- 
ptared  by^  pride,  may  serve  this  country  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  public  welfare  and  a 
will  dedicated  to  tbe  all-embracing  poupoecs 
at  Ood;  we  beseeck.  Thee  to  hear  mm. 
■  That  this  Matton,  bounteous  in  the  frtUts 
et  the  fleU.  may  by  "Hiy  spirit  be  led  to  share 
^MUy  and  richly  with  Thy  children  acroae 
the  seas  in  hunger  and  despair;  we  beaeech 
^ee  to  hear  us. 

O  God.  by  whose  quickening  grace  we  are 
made  fellow  cltlaens  of  the  household  of 
faith:  Grant  that  the  good  endeavors  of  Thy 
people  la  aU  nations,  fitly  framed  together. 
may  grow  into  a  holy  temple  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth:  throu^  Him  who  is  o\ir 
peace,  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  otir  Lord.   Amen. 

O  Lord,  we  beeeech  Thee  mercifully  to  re- 
ceive the  prayers  of  Thy  people  who  call 
upon  Thee;  and  grant  that  we  may  both  per- 
celve  and  know  what  things  we  ought  to  dfb, 
and  also  may  have  grace  anu  power  faith- 
fully to  fulfill  the  same;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

Let  UB  now  join  In  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  nam«.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  It  is  In  Heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  o\u  daily  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
Who  trespass  against  xis.  An4  lead  us  not 
iQto  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  gloxy,  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  benediction. 
.  The  recessional  (hymn  393);  St.  Catherine 
(Faith  of  Our  Fathers). 

The  poetlude:  Fiigue  In  X  flat  (St.  Anne) 
(Johann  Sebastian  Bach). 

ParticipaUng  clergy:  The  Blshc^  of  Wash- 
Ingtcm;  Or.  Edward  L.  B.  Elson,  minister, 
the  National  Presbyterian  church,  president 
of  the  Washington  Federation  of  Churches; 
the  Beverend  Carl  Kopf .  minister.  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  vice  president  of  the 
Washington  Federation  of  Churches;  Dr. 
Frederick  B.  Beisslg.  executive  secretary. 
Washington  Federation  of  Chtirches;  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Wllllngham.  minister.  National 
Baptist  Memorial  Church,  vice  president  of 
the  Washington  Federation  of  Churches;  the 
Cathedral  clergy. 
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%Carraii-W«lter  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKKttSTXVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTTES 
Thursday,  January  29. 19S3 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarl^  in  the 
R«coRD,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  the  McCarran  Act  adopted  by 
the  seafarers'  sectional  committee  of  the 
International  Transport  Workers'  Fed- 
eration, January  19-20. 1953: 

The  seafarers'  sectional  committee  of  the 
ITF,  meeting  in  London  on  19  and  20  Jan- 
uary 1953.  after  careful  study  and  consid- 
eration of  the  provisions  erf  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  relating  to  seafarers,  sympathizes 
with  the  general  purpose  of  that  law  insofar 
as  it  u  designed  to  safeguard  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 


ItM  ttv  has  cnMET  ilood  la  tfce  Hbwitant  of 
the  struggle  against  totalitarian  regimes  and 
fifth-column  ma(aiinatlons.  Because  of  their 
deep  conviction  and  experience  that  such 
regimes  aim  to  suppress  the  freedoms  of  the 
workers  antf  tend  tnwitahty  tow«rd  aggres- 
sion and  war,  the  seafarers  of  the  TTF  voice 
the  opinion  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people  to  welcome  measure*  dt- 
signed  to  expose  those,  who  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  have  become  the  to<dr  of  dic- 
tatorships, be  they  the  pecipte'a  democracies 
or  any  other  totalitarian  regime.  They  ^•■ 
cordlngly  declare  their  wilUngnflss  to  coop- 
erate to  the  full  with  any  government  which 
takes  action  to  meet  the  challenge  and  threat 
of  totalitarianism  of  any  kind. 

It  must  be  realised  that  the  XTF  la  eon- 
oerned  with  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
genuine  seafarer».  The  seafarers'  sectional 
committee  therefore  urges  very  strongly  that 
In  the  appUcatioa  of  regulations  under  the 
McCarran -Walter  Act  everything  possible  be 
done  to  prevent  avoidable  hardships  to  sea- 
farers <»•  irksome  restrictions  upon  their 
traditional  freedtun  of  movement,  and  re- 
quests the  secretariat  of  the  ITF  to  make  the 
necessary  representations  to  the  United 
States  authcH-ttlee  with  a  view  to  simplifying 
the  procedure  applied  to  seafarers  under  the 
act. 


Statemcat  of  Hoa.  Cka«iic«r  W.  Re«i  of 


EXTENSION  OF  RiiTMAPg-g 

HW.  EDWIN  LWIIUS 
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Thursday,  January  29, 1953 

Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable CHAUxcrr  W.  Rbd,  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Illinois,  ofDclally  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week. 

This  important  post  could  not  be  filled 
by  a  finer  gentleman  or  a  more  oon« 
scientious  Member  of  this  body.  Chaun- 
cey  has  character,  ability,  and  integrity. 
He  is  a  square-shooter  and  capable  law- 
yer. He  is  friendly,  yet  dignified;  hfe 
commands  respect,  yet  is  easy  to  get 
along  with;  he  can  disagree,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  him  disagreeable.  I  know  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  loyal  oppo- 
sition when  I  say  ttiat  Channcey  has  all 
It  takes  to  make  a  great  chairman  of  a 
great  committee. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herewith  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Reeo  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  his  assumption  of  the  duties 
of  the  Chair.  This  statement  bespeaks 
the  manner  of  man  he  Is. 

Fellow  members  of  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary,  i  know  It  la  needless  for  me  to 
assure  you  that  I  consider  it  a  great  privi- 
lege and  the  most  cherished  achievement  I 
have  attained  in  public  life,  to  have  been 
elected  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  Ear- 
lier this  month  I  commenced  my  nineteenth 
consecutive  year  as  a  M*m^pr  of  Congress 
and  my  seventeenth  consecutive  year  as  a 
member  of  this  committee.  1  have  served 
under  three  distinguished  chairmen.  Hon. 
Hatton  W.  Bumneii.  o*  Texas;  Hon.  Earl  C. 
Mlchener.  of  Michigan;  and  Hon.  Emanuel 
Celler,  of  New  York.  AU  were  able,  consci- 
entious  chairmen  who  reflected  credit  upon 
the  committee.    To  the  limit  ot  my  capacity 


T  shiOI  earaaatly  endeayor  to  measure  up  to 
ttMlr  stature. 

•  In  my  IO-y«ar  mfembenhlp  It  has  bean  my 
privilege  to  know  as  colleagues  on  this  eom- 
mlttee  a  total  of  83  members.  OX  the  roster 
that  welcomed  me  as  a  freshman  commlttaa 

meifiber  In  January  of  1037,  only  2  remain 

retiring  Chairman  Cklloi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wia.TBt.  ■scltistrt 
ot  the  30  present  sMmbers.  deaths,  retire- 
xnenta.  resignations,  and  electlona  or  ap* 
polntmenta  to  other  oflkoea  of  trpst.  as  wtfE  ■ 
as  casualties  which  SQlgbt  be  termed  poUtl- 
cal  misfortunes,  have  severed  the  remainder 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  committee. 

Today,  at  this  initial  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  present  Oongtvss,  we  welcome 
six  new  members,  of  whom  three  are  veteran 
Congressmen  and  thras  ars  serving  their 
first  terms. 

This  being  the  only  oommtttee  of  Oongrew 
compoeed  exclusively  of  lawyers,  (t  is  obvlouf  , 
that  the  leaders  of  theJEIouse  of  Representa-  ) 
tlves  and  of  yovir  respective  State  delegation^  • 
nominated  you  for  election  -to  this  Commit- 
tee because  they  believed  that  your   legal 
training,  experience  and  ability  assxired  your 
moet  useful  service  to  the  Oongrees  and  to 
the  Nation    through   meo>berahip  on   this 
Committee. 

The  history  of  our  oommlttea  ^s  one  of 
which  we  are  Justly  proud.  It  has  existed 
as  a  vital  functional  segment  of  the  House 
of  Represtetattves  for  almost  1«D  years. 
Among  its  dlstingulsbed  alumni  were  three 
who  later  became.  President*— Franklin 
Pierce,  Jamas  ^uqhaaaD  aiUf  ^|V1illa«i  Mo- 
Kinley.  Three  others,  John  BeU.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  John  W.  Davis,  were  nomlneee 
of  ihsfr  respecUve  parties  for  that  high  oAce. 
One.  James  a  Sherman,  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  three  were  candidates  for  that 
oAce.  Seven  became  Speakers  of  the  HDose 
of  BepreeenUUves.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
accepted  Cabinet  poets,  and  twenty -two  re« 
oelved  diplomatic  appointments.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  became  Judges  of  various  Fed- 
eral and  State  Courts,  ranging  from  thi 
highest  courts  of  numerous  States  to  ihi 
United  States  Suprema  Court.  Fifty  were 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  about  forty  have 
graced  the  Qovemor's  chair  in  their  respeo- 
tlve  Statea.  ^ 

With  such  an  impreeslTe  record  of  Its 
members  over  the  years,  it  Is  not  strange 
that  our  committee  early  established  and 
continuously  maintained  the  responsible  rep- 
utation of  being  the  most  respected  com- 
mittee in  the  House  ct  Representatives.  The 
number  of  pubUc  bills  which  in  each  sue- 
cesslve  Congress  are  reported  out  by  the 
committee  and  are  ptissed  by  the  House  by 
unanlmoiis  consent,  proves  that  that  zeputa- 
tion  stlU  obtains. 

In  the  character  and  volume  of  Its  work. 
this  committee  undeniably  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  coounlttees  of  the  Hoose. 
Of  aU  bUla  Introducod  In  the  three  Con- 
gresses since  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  went  into  effect,  approximately  60  per- 
cent were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  remaining  50  percent  were  as- 
signed to  the  other  18  standing  committees 
of  the  House. 

Tour  work  hers  will  be  srduous,  but  yoa 
wiU  And  It  rewarding  aiKl.  I  trust,  pleasant 
and  refreshing  withal.  I  believe  that  we  are 
the  least  politically  minded  of  any  of  the 
standing  committees.  That  is  because  wa 
conduct  our  deliberations  and  formulate  our 
conclusions  primarily  as  lawyers  rather  than 
political  partisans.  We  try  to  apply  not  only 
sound  legal  principles,  but  also  common 
sense  and  practical  methods.  We  recccntae 
the  fact  that  no  political  party  has  a  comer 
on  legal  knowledge  or  experience  or  ability.  ** 
In  the  18  years  that  I  have  been  a  Uiember 
of  this  committee,  I  can  recall  but  one  in- 
stance In  which  the  committee  divided 
strictly  along  pollUoal  lines;  and  even  In 
that  matter  we  were  unanimous  in  our  con- 
clusion as  to  the  action  to  be  taken,  and  dis- 
agreed only  as  to  the  substance  of  the  report. 
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Custom  and  our  two-pnrty  system  have 
decreed  that  there  ahall  be  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity members,  both  in  the  House  and  in  each 
of  its  committees;  and  tl:.at  one  from  the 
majority  side  in  each  committee  shall  pre- 
side as  chairman,  determine  parliamentary 
questions  and  perform  ce:.'tain  administra- 
tive duties.  I  happen  to  t<e  the  one  elected 
to  perfCH-m  those  functionii  In  this  commit- 
tee for  the  present  term. 

Diu-ing  aU  but  two  of  my  years  on  this 
committee.  I  have  been  one  of  the  minority. 
I  know  and  understand  th«  problems  of  the 
minority  members.  Throughout  the  term  of 
my  chairmanship,  I  shall  recognize,  respect 
and  enforce  their  rights.  As  one  of  the  ma- 
jority memt>ers.  I  shaU  likewise  enforce  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  majority  and 
shall  fully  cooperate  with  my  coUeagues  of 
the  majority  in  assuming  and  executing  the 
responsibilities  which  have  been  reposed  in 
us  with  the  recent  change  in  the  national 
administration.  I  see  no  inconsistency  In 
these  views.  Every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  and  wUl 
be  expected  to  malu  his  full  individual  con- 
tribution to  the  important  program  assigned 
to  us.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  and  I  wiU 
constantly  strivs  to  be  fair  and  impartial 
with  every  member  of  this  committee  and 
with  the  Congress  and  the  pubUc  whom  we 
serve. 

As  a  result  of  the  cloee  poUtleal  division 
in  the  House,  the  margin  in  this  committee, 
composed  of  18  Republicans  and  14  Demo- 
crats, is  correspondingly  narrowed  to  two. 
With  five  standing  subcommittees.  It  Is 
msthematically  Impossible  to  provide  ma- 
jority control  of  each  except  by  requiring 
some  members  to  serve  on  mar*  than  one 
subcommittee.  It  is  deemed  preferable  for 
each  member  to  devote  all  ci  his  avaUable 
time  and  energy  to  matters  pending  before 
a  single  subcommittee  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, rather  than  to  be  required  to  al- 
locate his  time  and  attention  between  two 
subcommittees.  Dual  subcommittee  assign- 
ments would  also  lead  inevitably  to  conflict- 
ing meeting  dates.  It  would  seem  expedient, 
therefore,  to  provide  that  E^ubcommittee  No. 
1  shall  consist  of  five  members,  three  from 
the  majority  and  two  from  the  minority; 
and  that  the  remaining  four  standing  sub- 
committees ahall  consist  of  .lix  members  each, 
with  three  from  the  majority  and  three 
from  the  minority.  So  far  as  any  partisan 
advantage  in  the  composition  of  such  sub- 
committees is  concerned,  I  have  no  appre- 
hensions. I  do  believe,  hcrwever,  that  with 
four  subcommittees  being  compoeed  of  an 
even  rather  than  an  odd  number  of  mem- 
bers, some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  practical  and  fair  mc!thod  of  avoiding 
Indeterminate  action  throt;.gh  possible  dead- 
locks which  might  require  a  reference  to  the 
full  committee  for  decision.  Tou  will  all 
agree,  I  know,  that  the  full  committee  should 
not  be  burdened  with  the  added  labors  of 
determining  matters  which  properly  should 
be  disposed  of  In  subcommittees. 

We  Shall  submit  to  you  a  staff  which  has 
been  carefully  selected  and  highly  recom- 
mended, and  in  which  I  have  Implicit  con- 
fidence. Many  of  our  staff  are  well  known 
to  most  of  you.  as  they  have  served  us  faith- 
fully in  the  p«wt.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
thank  each  member  of  thr  staff  who  served 
In  the  Eighty-second  Oongrees.  In  particu- 
lar, I  wish  to  thank  our  retiring  chief  clerk, 
Mrs.  Bess  Dick,  who  has  lieen  most  helpful 
and  generously  cooperative  in  effecting  the 
orderly  transition  of  this  committee  made 
necessary  as  a  result  of  tlie  November  elec- 
tions. 

In  conclusion.  let  me  remind  you  that 
throughout  this  Congress  we  wlU  be  caUed 
upon  to  listen  to  and  i^nsider  the  s\ig- 
gestions  and  opinions  of  aany  public  officials 
and  dtiaens  concerning  letjlslaUon  and  other 
matters  ^ndlng  before  us.  Many  will  be 
tedious;  some  will  be  uxiressonable;  a  few 


antagonistic.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  Is  hu- 
manly possible,  let  us  maintain  our  mental 
and  emotional  equiUbrium.  preserve  our  dig- 
nity and  ever  be  courteous.  Let  us  deliberate 
fairly,  conscientiously,  thoroughly  and  ex- 
peditiously, yet  without  undue  haste.  Only 
thus  shall  we  warrant  and  preserve  the 
Justly  proud  and  honorable  reputation  we 
now  bear  as  the  moet  respected  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Chauncbt  W.  Rxm, 
Member  of  Conifreu,  Chairman. 
iiamun  27.  1»S3. 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  an  address  delivered  by 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn.,  in  December  last.  It  is  a 
fine  statement  and  review  of  the  splendid 
record  of  accomplishment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

This  program  over  the  last  20  years 
has  enriched  that  great  valley  in  many, 
many  ways.  The  Authority  is  just  be- 
ginning to  reveal  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities-under  its  legislative  authority. 

The  address  follows: 
Powxx  Sttpplt  or  trb  DsvsLOPicaMT  ov  ths 

RaoioM 
(Address  by  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  Chairman  of 

the    Board,   Tennessee    VaUey    Authority. 

Kiwanis  Club.  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  December 

4.  1962) 

For  almost  30  jrears  now.  this  river  valley 
has  been  a  pilot  plant  to  show  how  men  can 
develop  their  resources  by  democratic  means 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The 
whole  world  has  been  watching  our  progress 
here.  Today,  in  India,  in  Syria,  in  Australia, 
and  in  Peru  the  story,  of  this  river  and  this 
valley  carries  a  message  of  faith  In  man's 
ability  to  build  a  stronger  material  basis  for 
greater  freedom. 

This  region  can  be  proud  of  the  world-wide 
Interest  In  Ite  achievements.     Let's  refresh 
•  our  memories  with  some  high  llghte  of  the 
record. 

During  World  War  n.  electric  power  from 
the  TVA  averted  a  crisis  in  aluminum  pro- 
duction and  kept  new  bombers  flowing  from 
assembly  Unes.  The  prewar  constryctlon  of 
TVA  dams  and  power  plants,  claimed  by 
critics  as  a  %natt,  proved  to  be  a  stroke  of 
foresight  for  our  national  defense. 

TVA  power  was  used  to  build  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  The  men  who  buUt  Douglas 
and  Fontana  Dams  on  record-breaking  sched- 
ules to  supply  power  for  Oak  Ridge  helped 
to  end  the  war. 

Today  TVA  is  doubling  its  power  facilities 
to  meet  the  vaUey's  requiremenU,  Including 
expanded  operations  at  Oak  Ridge  and  a  new 
plant  being  built  in  western  Kentucky  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  long  idle  chemical  nitrate  planta  at 
Muscle  Shoals  b\illt  during  World  War  I  were 
put  in  shape  by  the  TVA  to  produce  new 
phosphate  fertilizers  In  peacetime.  When 
World  War  n  came.  TVA  supplied  60  pw- 
cent  of  the  total  phosphorvis  requlremente 
of  the  military  for  bombs,  fire,  and  smoke 


screens.  Today,  ths  TVA  chemical  and  mu- 
nitions planta  are  supplying  phosphates  and 
nitrates  for  the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

Some  will  remember  that  In  1933  this  was 
a  region  of  grave  economic  trouble  and  de- 
feated hopes  in  a  land  of  general  depressicsx. 
By  1940.  the  Tennessee  VaUey  was  an  area 
of  growing  strength.  The  wartime  perform- 
ance and  ix'oduction  strength  of  the  TVA 
and  the  private  enterprise  establishmento  In 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  in  metals,  chemicals, 
munitions,  and  food  and  fibers  proved  to 
critics  of  Uttle  faith  the  wisdom  of  the  Na- 
tion's investment  in  the  TVA  and  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  Today,  this  valley  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  regions  In  the  coxmtry. 
How  far  have  we  come?  Let  me  give  you 
some  facts :  ^  the  past  20  years  industry 
has  pushed  ahead  of  agriculture  as  a  source 
of  income  to  the  people  of  the  Tenneesee 
VaUey.  In  1929,  some  23  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's Income  came  from  agriculture, 
whereas  manufacturing  provided  only  15 
percent.  But  by  1950  the  reverse  was  true; 
manufacturing  provided  20  percent  of  the 
income,  with  only  13  percent  coming  from 
agriculttuv. 

The  level  of  Uvlng  for  farm  families.  whUe 
stiU  below  the  national  average,  has  in- 
creased at  a  more  rapid  late  in  tha  Tennes- 
see VaUey  than  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  This  reflecta  such  changes  as  per- 
centage of  farms  with  electricity,  telephones, 
automobiles,  and  the  value  of  producte  sold 
or  traded.    * 

Moreover,  farming  has  become  more  effi- 
cient. As  a  resxilt.  opportunities  for  Jobs  on 
the  farms  have  decreased.  Since  1939,  the 
nxmiber  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
this  vaUey  declined  by  31  percent.  As  this 
change  has  taken  place  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  rural  areas,  the  people  have  looked 
to  the  growing  industrial  development  of 
the  region  to  provide  them  with  new  employ- 
ment opportunities.  People  have  crowded 
into  the  cities  looking  for  industrial  employ- 
ment: Since  1929,  the  year  before  the  great 
depression,  employment  in  manufacturing 
has  almost  doubled.  Since  1929,  industry  as 
a  soyrce  of  income  and  of  employment  has 
expanded  more  rapidly  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  than  In  the  southeast  or  In 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  indiistrial  expansion  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  considerable  growth  In  gen- 
eral business,  trade,  service,  finance,  trans- 
portation, and  construction,  which,  although 
proceeding  at  a  slower  rate,  has  actuaUy 
provided  more  Jobs.  Since  1939,  the  number 
of  workers  in  these  activities,  neither  manu- 
facturing nor  agriculture,  increased  by  al- 
most 60  percent  to  mens  than  a  half  a 
miUlon. 

By  1940,  the  total  number  of  town  and 
city  Jobs  had  come  to  equal  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  form  work.  Since  1940, 
the  ntunber  of  people  at  work  off  the  farms 
in  pursuita  of  aU  kinds  has  exceeded  the 
number  on  the  farms.  In  1950,  the  total 
private,  nonfarm  Jobs  in  the  valley  region 
numbered  almost  900,000,  exceeding  those  In 
farm  work  by  almost  300,000. 

The  trend  toward  a  better  relati(»8hip 
between  agricxiltiu-e  and  industry  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  In  this  great  and 
potentiaUy  fruitful  vaUey  is  weU  on  ita  way. 
But  the  real  test  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
develoimieat  lies  ahead.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  this  valley  has  only  made  a 
beginning.  In  1950,  for  example,  there  were 
cmly  86  workers  per  thousand  population  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  in  the  Tennessee 
VaUey.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  fig- 
ure is  98  per  thousand  people.  The  natxiral 
resources  of  this  region,  combined  with  the 
Industry  of  ita  people,  suggest  that  this  re- 
gion should  not,  as  a  mlnlmxmi,  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  national  average  in  this  re- 
spect. „ 

New  industries  take  electric  power.  New 
industries  create  new  Jobs.  New  Jobs  create 
payrolls.  Pay  checks  buy  groceries,  shoes. 
automobUes    and    gasoline,    fishing    tackle. 
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boate,  Inrarance,  medical  services,  scbotdbig; 
ISeetrle  poirer  ia  a  part  of  aU  these  trans- 
actiona.  TVA  electricity  Is  In  almoet  erery 
tfime  this  region  handle*  In  Its  oommerce 
and  in  Ita  profits. 

It  Is  utterly  useless  to  press  for  Industrial 
tf«Telopment  unless  you  think  also  of  • 
growing,  expanding  power  supply.  If  you 
would  destroy  a  regl<»,  you  destroy  Its  power 
supply.  If  you  would  hold  a  region  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  you  can  do  It  by 
placing  a  limit  on  Its  supjdy  of  electrlo 
power.  If  you  would  build  a  region,  you 
build  an  ever  greater  and  greater  supply  of 
electric  energy. 

That  has  been  the  story  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  in  these  past^ao  years.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  TVA  we  have  recommended 
and  repeatedly  urged  that  power  4^  abxm- 
dance  m\ist  precede  industrial  development. 
Oar  critics  said  we  were  building  too  much 
too  fast.  They  said  we  were  creating  surplus 
power  that  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley wo\ild  not  know  how  or  care  to  use  on 
their  farms  and  In  their  homes  and  In  their 
factories.  We  had  faith  in  this  region  and  we 
urged  others  to  share  that  faith.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  faith  in  this  region  when  they  accepted 
And  approved  our  recommendations  year 
after  year  to  Increase  the  investment  in  the 
power  supply  for  the  expanding  load. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures.  When  the 
TVA  started  to  build  dams  In  1933,  the  en- 
tire region  which  Is  now  served  by  TVA 
Aectridty  used  about  1.500,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  in  that  year.  Today, 
homes,  farms,  and  factories  of  the  TVA  power 
service  area  are  using  more  than  23,000.000,- 
000  kllowatt-hoinv  of  electricity  a  year.  By 
1950.  the  additional  power  plants  we  are 
building  will  make  the  power  system  suffi- 
ciently large  to  supply  more  than  59.000,- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 

But  even  that  iant  enoiigh.  The  farms 
•till  without  electricity — some  10  in  every 
IDO — will  need  more  power.  The  new  homes 
to  be  built,  the  new  schools,  and  hospitals 
Will  Increase  the  demand  for  electricity.  Tlie 
new  electrical  appliance*— and  this  region  is 
the  fastest-growing  electrical  appliance  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States — will  take  more 
electricity.  New  power  plants  must  be  built 
to  permit  these  things  to  happen,  to  m«et 
thess  demands. 

The  Industries  that  will  want  more  power 
ki  1966-56  will  get  It  because  TVA  started 
to  build  new  power  plants  this  year.  The 
new  industries  of  1966-57  wUl  not  be  able  to 
get  power  unless  TVA  starts  to  build  more 
power  plants  in  1963 — next  year.  Those 
prospective  Industries  whose  payroll  windows 
wUl  open  in  1967,  in  1958.  and  so  on  will  make 
their  plans  only  a  few  months  or  a  year 
•bead.  TVA  miast  start  to  buUd  the  new 
power  plants,  to  serve  them,  at  least  3  years 
before  the  new  factories  are  here. 

Each  year — next  year,  the  year  after  that, 
and  each  year  after  that — as  far  ahead  as  we 
can  foresee  the  Tennessee  Valley  must  add 
750,000  kilowatts  of  new  power-plant  capac- 
ity if  the  Jobs  in  the  region  are  to  Increase. 
If  payrolls  are  to  multiply,  if  the  region's 
income  ts  to  continue  Its  climb  toward  the 
national  average. 

The  present  power  system  of  the  TVA  Is 
about  4,000,000  kilowatts.  By  1956,  the  gen- 
erating plant*  we  are  building  now  will 
increase  the  TVA  system  to  about  9,500,- 
000  kilowatts.  A  part  t^  this  Increase  Is 
for  atomic-energy  development.  Excluding 
atomic  energy,  this  region.  In  the  next  6 
years,  ahould  begin  to  buUd  750,000  kilo- 
watts of  new  generating  capacity  each  year. 
That  Is  more  than  seven  Norrls  Dams  a  year 
added  to  the  TVA  system.  It  is  as  much 
each  year  as  one-half  of  the  Shawnee  Steam 
Plant  we  are  now  building,  and  which  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

This  steady  addition  of  new  capacity  each 
year  win  call  for  about  $200,000,000  new  In- 


Testment  ^  the  TVA  system  *a«li  'j«t. 
That  means  •!  ,000,000.000  in  the  next  6 
ytars — the  period  of  our  present  general 
f<»«caet. 

In  recent  years,  the  annual  investment  In 
TVA  power  sui>pl5iKhfw  been  larger.  This 
year  we  are  using  some  $375,000,000.  The 
atomic-energy  expansloB  program  accounts 
for  the  dUTerenoe.  The  $900,000,000  I  re- 
ferred to  is  for  what  we  call  normal  load 
growth.  We  are  making  up  for  the  many 
decades  when  there  was  precious  little  load 
growth  in  this  vidley,  when  the  industrializa- 
tion which  has  made  this  country  the 
strongest  in  the  world  bypassed  this  region. 

We  have  made  a  start.  In  1952,  for  ex- 
ample, the  electric  power  re<|ulred  by  the 
commercial  and  indxistrial  consumers  served 
by  local  and  rural  dlsMbution  systems  in  the 
eastern  district  of  TVA's  power  system— 
KnoxvUle,  Morrlstown.  Bristol.  Tennesee- 
Vlrglnla,  Johnsoo  City,  and  others  were  as 
much  as  the  entire  TVA  power-service  area 
used  for  all  purposes  in  1983.  Tills  growth 
has  brought  lari^er  emplojrment  rolls,  more 
prosperous  farms  and  stores  and  shops. 

Le^  me  give  you  a  very  simple  index  of 
where  we  stand  today  in  this  drive  toward  a 
better  standard  of  living.  In  1929,  the  high 
point  before  the  great  depression,  the  average 
per  capita  Income  of  the  people  in  the  Ten- 
Dasessee  Valley  was  44  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Today,  as  a  result  of  these 
changes  I  have  described,  the  average  per 
capita  Income  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  00 
percent  of  the  niitlonal  average. 

This  Is  a  gratifying  fact.  It  Is  also  a  strik- 
ing challenge  for  the  futxire.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  But  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning:  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  a 
great  developmeitt. 

The  flow  of  water  In  the  river  Is  now  con- 
trolled. The  devastation  of  floods  has  been 
reduced  to  manageable  proportions.  Al- 
ready the  savings  from  TVA's  control  of 
floods  at  one  city  alone — Chattanooga — totals 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  flood-control  in- 
veetment  In  the  entire  river  system.  Other 
regions  benefit,  too,  for  TVA  dams  will  reduce 
the  crests  of  floods  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  by  the  2  or  3  feet  which  makes  the 
dlAerenoe  between  safety  and  community 
disaster.  That  much  is  done.  Those  bene- 
fits will  grow  while  the  expendltiu-es 
diminish. 

Navigation  locks  in  the  dams  and  a  stable 
channel  have  made  possible  a  growing  com- 
merce on  the  river.  More  commerce  means 
more  jobs,  new  markets,  and  greater  eco- 
nomic opportimities  for  the  people  of  this 
region  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1033, 
the  year  TVA  began  its  work,  about  33,000.000 
ton -miles  of  freight  were  shipped  on  the 
river,  cargo,  for  tlxe  most  part,  of  low  value. 
Last  year  the  rebuilt  river  carried  582,000.000 
ton-miles,  much  of  it  of  high-value  prod- 
ucts— automobiles,  grain,  oil,  coal,  and  fer- 
tilizer. More  commerce  will  be  carried  every 
year.  Greater  savings  to  shippers  and  to 
consumers  will  be  added  each  year. 

The  dams  are  here  to  stay.  Concrete,  earth 
flu,  and  rock  make  them  a  permanent  part 
of  a  landscape  more  hospitable  to  human 
endeavor  than  it  used  to  be.  New  kinds  of 
enterprises  find  a  climate  for  gp-owth  In  this 
area  because  the  river  Is  controlled.  Por  the 
dams  that  hold  back  the  waters  in  time  of 
floods  and  fill  the  channel  in  time  of  drought, 
create  tjeautlf ul  lakes,  a  setting  for  the  third 
largest  and  newest  bvisiness  of  the  area — 
recreation.  And  for  good  measure,  these  ma- 
jestic dams  provide  the  electric  power  which 
has  changed  the  lives  of  people  on  their 
farms.  In  their  homes,  and  In  new  Industries 
throughout  the  region. 

This  Is  a  record  of  men  at  work.  There 
was  no  Aladdin's  lamp  available  for  TVA 
to  use.  Geologists  and  engineers,  cartog- 
raphers and  surveyors,  accountants  and 
storekeepers,  draftsmen  and  doctors,  imlon 
leaders.  Ironworkers,  carpenters — ^the  hard- 


hat  legKms  of  TVA^  coinatruelloa 
men  of  more  than  a  score  of  professions  and 
occupations  have  dedicated  their  talents  to 
this  job.  In  these  30  years  more  than  300,- 
000  thousand  of  your  fellow  cltlaens  have 
worked  with  TVA  at  one  time  or  another 
up  and  down  this  valley,  driving  machines, 
moving  mountains  to  build  these  great  proj- 
ects to  serve  mankind.  Not  as  monuments 
to  men  of  lofty  station.  Not  for  the  glory 
of  designers,  engineers,  or  workmen.  Not  for 
the  profit  of  a  few.  The  purpose  of  the  struc- 
tures stands  Inscribed  upon  each  one— > 
"Built  for  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
Tlie  program  of  construction  for  river  con- 
trol and  power  is  only  a  part  of  the  program 
In  this  valley  In  these  past  two  decades. 
Since  1933.  some  5,000,000  tons  of  chemical 
fertilisers  have  been  produced  in  TVA  ex- 
perimental chemical  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals. 
More  than  1.500,000  tons  of  fertilizer  have 
been  distributed  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
alone  to  speed  the  steady  march  of  green 
pastin-es  over  the  red  and  brown  acres  in  our 
landscape — a  scene  that  bears  witness  to  a 
better  stewardship  of  soil  and  water  on  the 
farms.  More  than  1,000,000  acres  have  been 
changed  from  soU  fxhaiistlng  row  crops  to 
pastures  or  cover  crops  that  protect  and  re- 
plenish the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  future. 
Pertillzer,  together  with  electricity,  ha*  given 
the  farmer  the  tools  he  needs  to  change  his 
whole  farm-  management,  to  reverse  a  cen- 
tVTj'B  trend  of  soil  depletion,  to  make  hi* 
Individual  proepeTlty  an  addition  to.  and  not 
a  drain  upon,  our  common  resource  base— 
the  soil. 

We  have  come  this  far  tn  this  valley  be- 
cause of  a  dynamic  partnership  between  the 
people  and  a  Pederal  agency  for  regional 
development.  Congress  set  out  the  objec- 
tives and  guiding  principles  when  It  estab- 
lished the  TVA  in  1933.  Successive  CoAc 
gresses  have  provided  the  funds  for  Invest- 
ment in  your  future. 

Can  we  go  on?  Can  TVA  provide  $li)00,- 
000.000  worth  of  new  power  capacity  In  the 
next  5-year  period?  We  can  if  we  work  at 
It;  if  we  have  the  patience,  the  energy,  and 
the  intelligence  to  make  our  caae  before  tli$ 
people  of  the  whole  country  azul  their  repr^ 
sentatives. 

This  valley  has  been  pers\ia*lve  before;  It 
can  be  again. 

We  remember  that  when  thla  r^on  was 

gasping  for  more  electric  power  some  5  years 
ago.  the  Eightieth  Congress  refused  to  ap- 
propriate fimds  with  which  to  bsgla  tb* 
Johnaonvllle  steam  plant.  Some  who  op' 
posed  it  said  it  was  a  part  of  a  t<^ervt  to 
steal  Industry  from  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  England.  They  said  that  the  TVA  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  would  have  to  get  along 
with  the  power  it  then  had.  The  private 
utility  spokesman  said  the  cities  and  Indus- 
trie* would  have  to  build  their  own  little 
steam  plants.  Thla  outworn  notion  would 
bave  denied  to  thla  region  th*  economle*  and 
efficiency  of  large  power-generating  unltik 
It  took  a  national  election  and  another  Con- 
gresa  to  change  the  circ\m»tances  and  obtain 
the  fund*  with  which  Johnaonvllle  waa  built. 
Today.  Johnaonvllle  is  an  active  steaiB 
plant  with  five  units  of  126,000  kilowatts 
each,  more  than  half  a  millioB  in  total,  al- 
ready pouring  energy  into  the  economic  life 
of  this  region. 

The  Johnsonville  steam  plant  would  not 
be  operating  today  were  it  not  for  the  ef- 
forts of  many,  many  people.  The  TVA  couU} 
and  did  study,  plan,  recommend,  and  explain 
in  ^eat  and  everlaattng  detaU  everything 
about  aU  aapecU  of  the  TVA.  But  thia  wa* 
not  enough.  The  President,  the  Members  ai 
the  Congress,  the  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  mayors  and  power 
l>oards,  bualnesa,  labor,  civic,  and  farm  lead- 
ers of  this  region  all  had  a  hand  in  it.  Men 
of  heavy  reeponsibUity  had  to  take  time  tp 
study  the  facts  about  power  supply  in  tb$ 
Tennessee  Valley.    Cdltoa  b«re  add  i\ur 


where  Informed  thumsMTSs  about  kilowatts, 
firm  power,  Interrupttble  powar,  and  the  elec- 
tricity requirements  at  farms,  homes,  and 
factories.  Representatives  from  the  States 
of  this  region  had  to  read  reports,  a^  and 
answer  many  qxiestloos.  a  ad  persuaoe  col- 
leagues of  the  merits  of  tbi  valley's  eass. 

The  initial  failure  to  obtain  funds  to  build 
the  Johnsonville  steam  plant  delayed  for  10 
months  the  start  of  ooostruetlon.  A*  a  re- 
sult, the  Tennessee  Valley  lost  some  indus- 
tries that  want  elsewhere.  The  TVA  lost  for 
the  Federal  Treasury  subiitantlal  revenues 
from  energy  not  produced  imd  sold.  No  one 
knows  how  many  man-hours  of  productive 
labor  and  the  Wges  therefor  were  lost  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Nation. 

Since  Johnsonville,  six  more  large  steam 
plants  have  been  started.  In  the  year  ahead, 
and  in  the  years  after  that,  tbe  TVA  will  have 
to  buUd  more  steam  plants.  Th*  hydroelec- 
tric power  development  oi  tbe  Tennessee 
River  system  Is  pretty  well  completed.  The 
dams  yet  to  be  built  on  the  Cimiberland 
River  by  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers  are  aU 
eoimted  in  tbe  projection  of  our  electric 
power  growth. 

This  $1,000,000,000  power  supply  program 
can  be  aolii.  But  it  will  not  be  easy.  It  ia 
bard  work  to  dealgn  a  multipurpose  dam  or 
a  steam  plant  and  to  push  a  gigantic  con- 
struction program  through  c>n  back-breaking 
schedules.  It  is  likewise  hffd  work  to  pre- 
pare and  present  th*  case  which  must  be 
made  every  year  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
commlttes*  of  tb»  Congreat.  It  takes  pa- 
tience to  document  our  olalm  that  here  every 
doUar  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
fully  utilised,  that  the  taa  payers  are  get- 
ting full  return.  But  that,  job  has  to  be 
done.  We  have  a  public  :-eq;K>nalblllty  to 
discharge.  We  are  reeponalble  and  account- 
able to  the  Preaident  and  to  the  Congress 
for  the  results  of  our  atewarClahlp.  We  study, 
talk,  and  report.  We  advocate,  persuade,  and 
plead.  Thla  is  our  aeif -respecting  duty  as 
trustees  of  this  great  public  enterprise.  We 
tell  our  story  over  and  ovfor  agata;  It  la  a 
report  of  your  growth,  of  four  problems,  and 
your  opportunities. 

This  TVA  venture  is  onlqae  to  this  valley. 
It  wUl  survive  and  should  survive  only  If 
It  rests  on  the  understandirig  support  of  the 
people.  This  job  of  creating  understanding 
through  education  is  yours  as  wen  as  TVA's. 

You  have  a  good  prospectm  to  sen  the 
promise  of  your  future  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Any  management  vrould  be  proud 
of  this  record.  Tou  can  demonstrate  the 
relationship  between  our  growth  In  power 
■  supply  and  th^  prosperity.  Tou  can  teU 
your  fellow  eltlsens  In  New  York.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, in  nitnois.  In  Massachusetts,  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  moat  of  the  Investment  ^ 
power  plants  In  the  Tenneteee  Valley  goes 
to  buy  generators  and  turt>lnes  and  otbsr 
equipment  made  in  their  fai^tories. 

If  your  friends  In  New  England  teU  yoa 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  share  In  tbls 
national  Investment  for  fear  that  this  area 
will  steal  Industries  from  tlM;  Northeast,  you 
can  give  them  the  figures.  So  far  as  we 
can  discover,  not  a  single  Imlustry  has  shut 
down  in  New  England  to  move  to  this  power- 
Bj^rvice  area.  The  industries  most  conspicu- 
oxisly  leaving  New  Bigland  are  not  indu*- 
trles  where  power  1*  a  major-cost  factor, 
and  they  are  not.  In  fact,  coming  Into  our 
service  area.  They  are  going  to  other  parts 
of  the  South  for  different  reisons. 

You  can  tell  our  friends  up  Bast  to  look 
Into  the  increase  in  machine  tool  and  metal 
trade  jobs  In  New  England;  you  can  relate 
that  to  the  market  in  the  Tt^nnessee  VaUey 
for  transformers,  for  generators  and  water 
wheels,  for  toasters.  Irons,  and  wasbtny 
machines.  You  can  remind  Ihem  that  con- 
sumers in  this  power  service  area  spent  mors 
than  $500,000,000  for  electric  appliances  sinoe 
the  war.    You  can  teU  them  that  every  In- 
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crease  in  the  use  of  dectrlclty  means  tliat 
new  equipment  baa  been  purchased. 

If  your  bualnesa  friend  in  Detroit  objsots 
to  the  national  investment  in  TVA.  you  can 
tell  him  of  the  increased  numbers  of  auto- 
mobUes,  piu-chaaed  bere  in  the  laat  12 
fnontha.  made  in  the  factories  in  Michigan. 

If  a  man  in  California  wonder*  if  there 
la  any  benefit  for  him  in  thla  investment, 
you  can  cite  the  money  saved  for  all  the 
Nation  because  Federal  projects  such  as  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  plants  and  the  Tullahoma 
wind  tunnel  development  have  low-cost 
power  from  TVA  available  for  their  abundant 
use.  You  can  remind  him  that  the  tax- 
payers' bill  for  aluminum  for  planes  and  for 
chemicals  to  be  used  in  munitions  is  lower 
because  of  power  from  TVA.  You  can  tell 
him  about  other  savings  to  tbe  taxpayers 
resulting  from  TVA's  activitie*.  Because 
TVA  was  able  to  provide  power  for  tbe  de- 
velopment of  tbe  atomic  bomb  and  later 
installaUons  of  AEC,  that  Agency  of  tbe 
Qovernnkent  was  not  fcvced  to  pay  tbe 
*tandard  rates  of  private  companies.  You 
can  auggest  that  when  he  reada  in  hia  trad* 
joumala  of  low  rates  charged  by  Electric 
Bnergy.  Inc.,  an  aaaoctatlon  of  private  com- 
panlea  providing  power  to  ABC  at  Paducah, 
or  Ohio  Valley  Electric  Co..  organized  to  pro- 
vide power  to  ABC  in  Ohio,  be  might  pondar 
whether  the  ratea  at  which  TVA  la  able  to 
•erve  ABC  may  not  be  a  factor  In  the  lower- 
than-average  rates  offered  by  the  combined 
companie*.  And  remember  that  even  a* 
little  a*  a  mill  a  kilowatt  hour  difference 
will  mean  about  $60,000,000  leas  a  year  on 
the  power  bills  for  the  several  large  inatalla- 
Uona  AEC  is  buUding. 

If  a  man  from  North  Dakota  wonders  what 
he  has  gained  from  TVA,  you  can  remind 
blm  that  tbe  Nation-wide  network  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives  began  in  Alcorn  Coimty, 
Miss.,  the  first  cooperative  to  organize  to  take, 
power  from  TVA.  You  can  suggest  that  thla 
pace  setting,  public  operation  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  changed  position 
of  responsible  private  power  companies:  They 
are  now  less  timid  about  building  power 
capacity  ahead  of  their  loads.  Here  in  th* 
Tennessee  VaUey  we  have  demonstrated  there 
was  little  risk  in  such  an  enterprising 
practice. 

You  can  teH  the  rest  of  the  country  tbey 
are  mnkfa^g  a  good  investment  in  the  TVA 
power  system;  the  power  consumers  here  will 
pay  through  their  rates  and  new  Industries 
will  pay  through  their  power  bills  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  operation,  to  meet  stiff 
depreciation  expense  and  to  return,  as  a  divi- 
dend on  the  investment,  earnings  that  will 
average  better  than  4  percent  a  year.  More- 
over, you  may  assure  them  that  every  dime 
of  this  $1,000,000,000  In  appropriations  to  be 
Invested  in  the  expanding  TVA  power  system 
will  be  paid  back  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
by  you.  tbe  consumers  of  TVA  electricity. 

New  electric  plant* — *team  plants — ^mean 
more  industry.  Industry  means  job*  and 
payroll*.  Pay  checks  buy  taead,  and  beef- 
steak, and  automobiles,  and  keep  Main  Street 
crowded  and  prosperous — in  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn., 
and  in  Detroit,  Micb.  These  pay  ebecks  from 
new  factories  produce  profits,  dividends,  aav- 
inga.  capital  for  new  inveatment,  taxea  for 
our  Government  to  auppOTt  domestic  and 
military  atrength,  and  to  spresul  the  hope  of 
peace  abroad.  Thia  $1,000,000,000  to  be  In- 
vested in  new  power  supply  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  will  go  to  work  arotud  the  world. 

You  have  a  good  story  to  tell,  a  story  of 
a  national  contribution  made  by  a  region 
strcoxger  and  more  dynamic  than  it  waa  In 
1933;  a  story  of  a  region  that  Is  not  only 
paying  the  Investment  back  In  dollars  to 
the  Treasury,  but  is  every  year  assuming  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  national  burden. 
Tou  can  remind  yovar  friends  outrtde  the 
valley  that  in  1938  these  seven  valley  State* 
provided  only  3.4  percent  of  the  national 
revenue  ftom  taxes  on  income.    In  1960  you 


were  carrylsg  6.2  percent  a(  the  «»flt^'u^^[l 
load. 

Tb*  P*apl*  ot  thl*  nation  have  a  right 
to  the  fact*  about  this  region.  They  have 
a  right  to  know  the  story,  and  they  want 
to  hear  it  from  the  people  of  the  region^ 
Xhroiigh  yo\ir  business,  profefisional,  and 
social  relationships  throughout  the  Nation 
you  have  an  opportxmity  to  tell  what  is 
happening  here.  You  can  do  that  by  under- 
standing the  record  of  tbe  past  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  If  you  do,  there  la  no 
doubt  about  the  answer.  Ilie  region  will 
continiie  to  be  a  pilot  plant  for  progress. 
We  wUl  set  a  pace  for  a  rate  of  growth  all 
over  the  Nation.  We  will  light  a  beacon  ot 
hope  In  a  troubled  world. 

As  we  serve  the  region  we  can  aerve  ttui 
Nation.  As  you  sell  this  region  you  will 
be  helping  the  Nation  achieve  strengtb 
needed  for  its  world-wide  responsibilities. 
We  must  continue  to  build,  to  grow,  to  de« 
velo.i  new  api)ortunlties  for  a  growing  popu- 
lation. The  world  does  not  stand  still;  the 
Nation  cannot  stand  still;  this  region  cannot 
stand  by  and  contemplate  its  valley  while 
Its  people  leave  to  find  work  dsewhere.  We 
shall .  fall  back  or  we  shall  move  forward. 
The  people  in  this  room,  tbe  people  in  this 
vaUey,  can  determine  which  way  it  la  to  Imi 


Secretary  of  PAR  Gmiauttec  Replie$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

ov  oBxaaoKA 
XM  TBM  BOUSE  OF  RKPRSSBNTATTVE8 

Thursdav.  Januctrw  29, 1953 

If r.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
24.  1952, 1  inserted  in  the  CoNGKUBiama. 
Record,  volume  98.  part  11.  pages  A3946-> 
A3948,  my  own  remarks  undo*  the  title 
"What  We  Want  Is  Answers."  In  those 
remarks  I  referred  to  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  public  opinion  in  the  for- 
mation of  public  [>oUcies  and  made  sdihfr. 
observations  as  to  how  public  opinion  is 
sometimes  formed.  I  also  made  refer* 
ence  to  a  movement  which  I  described  as 
"Project  Adequate  Roads,"  commonly  rer 
f  erred  to  as  PAR,  and  I  raised  numerous 
questions  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  move-^ 
ment.  On  August  4.  I9S2,  after  Congress 
had  adjourned.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Butler, 
secretary  of  Uie  National  PAR  C<Mnmit- 
tee,  wrote  to  me  in  reply  to  questions  I 
had  raised.  In  the  interest  of  fairness  I 
am  inserting  his  answer  in  the  Appendix 
of  ttie  Congressional  Record.  After  his 
introductory  remarks  Mr.  Butler  said: 

In  view  at  the  importance  of  adequate 
highway*  to  the  Amertctm  pec^e  and  the 
public -Interest  nature  of  PAR.  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  answer  those 
of  your  questions  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  PAR  program.  Tbe  National  PAR  Com* 
mlttee  la  very  willing  to  disclose  all  pertinent 
factfc  oS  it*  purposes  and  operations  to  the 
fuU  extent  that  they  have  been  dlacuaaed 
and  approved  in  it*  *e*Blon*  which,  in  fact, 
are  open  forum*. 

Let  me  say  here  that  you  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress,  tbe  State  legislatures, 
the  press,  radio,  and  television,  or  any  citl- 
Bens  for  that  matter,  are  welcome  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  National  PAR  Committee." 
If  you  are  Interested  and  request  it.  we  wUl 
be  pleased  to  place  yoiu-  name  on  the  mall-* 
Ing  list  to  receive  all  material  that  Is  issued 
at  PAR  headquarters.  Including  notices  d 
such  meetings. 
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The  Natlonaa  PAR  Oonunlttee  and  the 
State  PAR  committees  will  be  open  foruma 
where  citizens  as  well  as  public  officials  will 
be  invited  to  participate  so  that  the  best 
thinking  and  energy  can  be  applied  to  place 
our  highways  and  streets  on  a  par  with  the 
x^eeds  of  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Speaking  of  cost.  I  wish  to  respectfully 
•ubmlt  that  you  have  been  mlslnfonned 
when  you  say  that  PAR'S  "object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  expenditure  for  roads  of  some 
•7,000.000,000  per  year  for  the  next  15  years, 
or  a  total  of  •105.000,000,000."  At  no  time 
has  this  figure  or  any  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  country's  highway  improvement 
Qeeds  been  disciissed,  much  less  recom- 
mended by  the  PAR  Committee.  Nor  has 
any  such  figure  been  released  from  National 
FAR  headquarters. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  a  precise  figure  on  this 
can  be  reached  until  the  total  needs  in 
•ach  of  the  States  are  tallied  after  f xill  and 
comprehensive  study.  Comprehensive  stud- 
ies have  been  made  in  a  number  of  States 
and  PAR  will  encourage  continuance  of 
studies  in  all  of  the  States. 

Many  of  your  queAions  are  Intertwined 
with  this  (lOO  billion  estimate  which  is 
not  attributable  to  PAR  and,  therefore,  they 
cannot  be  answered  categorically. 

You  raised  the  question  at  several  points 
as  to  whether  the  farm-to-market,  school 
bus  or  rural  mall  routes  can  wait.  We  can 
answer  that  briefly  by  saying  that  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  PAR  is  to  assist  in  expedit- 
ing the  Improvement  of  roads  and  streets, 
whatever  their  classification,  where  they  are 
most  needed  to  serve  the  public,  whether 
they  happen  to  be  on  the  primary  system, 
the  rural  or  farm-to-market  systems  or 
whether  they  are  city  streets.  Purthermore, 
the  National  PAR  Committee  recognizes  that 
this  Is  primarily  a  State  and  local  problem 
•ttd  It  will  be  finally  decided  in  the  States. 

Others  of  your  questions  presuppose  ac^ 
tlons  that  have  ndt  even  been  disciissed  in 
the  PAR  sessions.  For  example,  there  have 
been  no  discussions  pro  or  con  of  the  merits 
at  Congress'  policy  on  Federal  aid.  There- 
fore, it  woxild  require  supernatural  powers  to 
answer  your  questions  "Does  PAR  expect  to 
call  upon  Congress  to  alter  Its  policy  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  aid?"  Many  of  the  in- 
dividual groups  participating  in  PAR  have 
their  own  policies  on  Federal  aid.  They  tiave 
expressed  them  to  Congress  in  the  past  and 
Z  assume  they  will  In  the  fiiture. 

It  Is  first  desirable  that  the  inquirer  fully 
understand  the  reason  for  the  PAR  move- 
ment, its  public-spirited  objectives  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  assume  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  any  of  the  participating  groups. 
The  most  accurate  and  yet  briefest  means 
by  which  to  do  this  is  to  quote  the  charter 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  PAR 
Committee  at  its  initial  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1952.  In  complete  form,  this  is  as 
follows  : 

"Forward-looking  American  citizens  dal!y 
become  more  aware  of  the  growing  aericnjs- 
ness  of  our  highway  situation.  It  is  a  major 
national  problem. 

"Road  inadequacies  and  congeiition  con- 
tribute to:  Increasing  heavy  loss  of  life; 
more  than  a  million  personal  injuries  an- 
nually; enormous  loss  of  military  and  defense 
productive  manpower;  and  excessive  waste  of 
time  and  money.  These  conditions  threaten 
our  economy  and,  with  even  more  urgency, 
they  threaten  our  security.  Highways  are 
strategically  vital.  Yet  road  and  street  im- 
provement has  fallen  far  behind  the  need 
at  many  critical  points. 

"There  is  a  definite  need  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  of  all  Interested  groups  to 
enlist  public  support  and  stimulate  action 
for  correction  of  the  critical  deficiencies  of 
our  streets  and  highways,  in  the  interest  both 
of  our  economy  and  of  our  national  security. 

•T*roJect  Adequate  Roads  (PAR)  la  beii^ 
undertaken  to  meet  that  need. 


*TAR's  immediate  and  moet  pressing  can- 
cem  should  be  to  arouse  public  recognition, 
and  to  generate  understanding  among  de- 
fense <^Bcials  that  since  highway  Improve- 
noent  is  as  indispensable  to  our  defense  effort 
as  armaments,  power  or  other  prinuiry  ele- 
ments, provision  should  be  made  for  ade- 
qtiate  materials  and  manpower  to  do  the 
Job. 

"And  PAR'S  long-range  concern  is  to  stim- 
ulate and  coordinate  efforts  for  a  continuing 
program  for  highway  improvement  in  all  the 
States.  This  means  that  PAR'S  united 
strength  should^ae  trained  constantly  on  the 
goal  of  achieving  lilghway  in\provement  ac- 
cording to  comprehensive  scientific  studies 
of  needs.  This  Includes  a  proper  fiscal  study 
and  the  appraisal  of  relative  Importance  of 
road  needs  using  the  sufficiency  ratings  sys- 
tem which  gives  consideration  to  structural 
condition,  service.* and  safety. 

"An  Informal  national  committee  has  been 
formed  to  carry  fcn^rard  Pro,'ect  Adequate 
Roads.  It  consists  of  principals  from  auto- 
motive groups,  construction  Industries,  high- 
way users,  farm  groups,  research  groups,  and 
other  interested  organizations,  counseling 
with  public  officials  where  appropriate.  It 
does  not  take  the  place  of  existing  organiza- 
tions, nor  does  it  assume  any  of  their  rights 
or  privileges.  No  major  financing  should  be 
necessary. 

"The  functions  of  the  committee  are  to 
(a)  stimulate  efforts  for  highway  improve- 
ment; (b)  act  as  a  clearing  house  to  make 
available  wherever  possible  engineering,  leg- 
islative, and  other  pertinent  data;  and  (c) 
provide  Information  to  the  public  primarily 
through  the  use  of  the  advertising  and  pub- 
lic-relations departments  of  participating 
groups. 

"The  National  PAR  Committee  should 
continuously  publish  the  outline  of  its  plans 
so  that  the  nubile-interest  natxire  of  Ita 
activities  will  be  generally  understood. 

"The  national  organizations  representei 
on  the  PAR  Committee  should  inform  their 
State  and  local  affiliates  as  to  the  PAR  pro- 
gram and  encoiurage  them  to  form  similar  in- 
formal committees  at  the  State  and  locial 
level,  where  desiraljle. 

"These  committees  should  review  proposed 
highway  programs  in  their  respective  areas 
and  be  in  a  jxieition  to  give  impetus  to  spe- 
cific action. 

"And  Project  Adequate  Roads  should  in- 
evitably bring  to  bear  the  strength  of  its 
united  action  to  further  such  necessary  ele- 
ments to  a  sound  highway  program  as  (1) 
proper  classification  of  roads  into  systems; 
(3)  funds  for  adequate  highway  systems;  (3) 
dedication  of  highway-use  taxes  to  tilghwsy 
purposes:  (4)  f^ir  distribution  of  highway 
costs;  (5)  improved  highway  administra- 
tion." 

It  Is  apparent  that  any  one  person  or  or- 
ganization under  this  charter  cannot  speak 
as  a  unit  for  any  or  all  of  the  organizations 
that  are  cooperating  in  Project  Adequate 
Roads  or  participating  in  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

PAR  has  been  underway  orily  a  few  months. 
As  its  secretary,  I  am  in  no  position  to  an- 
swer questions  that  have  not  been  considered 
by  the  national  PAR  committee. 

I  can  readily  answer  those  of  yo\ir  ques- 
tions that  relate  to  the  PAR  stated  objec- 
tive and  those  elements  that  are  recom- 
xpended  within  that  objective. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  open  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  in  the  two 
PAR  committee  sessions  held  since  it  was 
formed.  There  has  been  general  accord  that 
PAR  is  interested  in  the  early  improvement 
of  all  roads  according  to  the  urgency  of 
need.  I  repeat  that  this  means  secondary 
and  local  roads  as  well  as  city  streets  and 
primary  highways.  Each  of  these  road  sys- 
tems is  an  essential  part  of  the  total  high- 
way plant,  no  part  of  which  can  be  neglected. 

You  have  raised  questions  about  sufficiency 
ratings,  as  well  as  the  five  elements  that  the 


groups  cooperating  tn  PAR  believe  to  be  nea> 
essary  to  a  sound  highway  program. 

The  PAR  program  recognizes  as  necessary 
to  a  sound  program  for  correction  of  criti- 
cal road  deficiencies,  wherever  located,  con- 
tinuous highway  programing,  including  a 
priority  program  of  urgent  needs  baaed  on 
sufficiency  ratings  and  other  engineering  and 
economic  factors.  The  objective  here  is  to 
get  first  things  first,  so  that  the  moet  critical 
road  deficiencies  can  be  tackled  first.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  logical  In  seeking  to  rem- 
edy highwiky  deficiencies  to  give  first  atten- 
tion to  tho^  most  urgently  needed. 

To  dete|^ine  and  evaluate  the  relative 
adequacy  (or  lack  of  adequacy)  of  our  roada. 
PAR  recommends  the  sxifllciency  rating  pro- 
cedure. This  is  a  method  of  evaluating  the 
structural  condition,  traffic  service,  and  safety 
of  a  road  section  to  determine  its  ability 
to  do  its  Job.  Using  a  scale  of  100.  the  road 
sections  with  the  lowest  numerical  ratings 
are  the  least  sufficient  and,  hence,  generally 
most  in  need  of  improvement.  A  rating  of 
100  represents  a  road  completely  adequate — 
by  present  standards — for  the  traffic  it  serves. 

In  addition  to  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  a 
road  section,  sufficiency  ratings  provide  the 
answer  as  to  the  relative  adequacy  of  each 
road  system,  whether  it  be  primary,  aecond- 
ary.  or  local. 

The  average  of  sufficiency  ratings  for  all 
the  roads  In  a  particular  system  provides  the 
answer  as  to  the  relative  adequacy  of  such  a 
sjrstem.  This  also  can  be  done  for  the  en- 
tire State  network.  Comparison  of  such 
averages — between  different  years — shows 
whether  progress  is  being  made  in  improving 
the  road  or  whether  the  road  progress  is  faU« 
ing  behind  the  i>eople'a  needs.  Using  the 
sufficiency-rating  technique,  road  improve- 
ment programs  either  for  a  year  or  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  annual  evaluation, 
can  be -developed  by  highway  offlTials  with 
the  cooperation  and  support  at  State  PAR 
groups. 

Obviously,  the  use  of  sufflclency  rating!  la 
the  development  of  a  program  of  urgent 
needs  should  take  into  consideration  such 
engineering  and  economic  facts  as  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  cost  of  alternative  projects,  avail- 
ability of  rights-of-way,  completion  of  stage 
construction,  emergency  stopgap  work,  and 
budgetary  restrictions. 

The  sufficiency-rating  procedure  is  not  ft 
product  of  PAR.  Nor  is  it  something  new. 
It  is  l>elng  xued  in  more  than  20  States.  This 
procedure  has  also  been  used  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  justifying 
its  requests  for  allocation  of  scarce  critical 
materials  (such  as  steel)  for  highways.  It 
is  the  most  simple  scientific  method  thus  far 
devised  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  \irg- 
ency  of  road  needs  and  thus  to  enable  the 
public  to  determine  what  roads  it  is  buyiiig 
and  what  more  it  may  wish  to  buy  where 
needed. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  PAR  is  inter* 
ested  in  focusing  attention  on  the  correc* 
tion  of  the  most  critical  road  deficiencies, 
irrespective  of  the  system  on  which  they  may 
exist. 

Another  element  In  the  PAR  program,  ad- 
entific  classification  of  roads  into  systems 
according  to  their  traffic  service,  is  alao  a 
necessary  element  to  a  sound  highway-im- 
provement program.  Such  a  scientific  clas- 
sification is  a  prerequisite  to  the  proper  as- 
signment of  administrative  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  various  classes  of  roada 
and  streets,  lience  a  prerequisite  to  inter- 
governmenttu  cooperation  and  efflcleni  ad- 
minidlration. 

While  some  sort  of  classification  exists  In 
every  SUte,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  caU  it  in 
every  case  scientific  classification. 

Among  the  inefficiencies  restilting  from 
lack  of  scientific  classification  are:  Over- 
lapping of  jiirisdlctions.  waste  of  highway 
funds,  uneconomic  use  of  equipment  and 
personnel,  construction  too  high  or  too  low 
for  the  tjrpe  of  traffic  served,  neglect  of 
Important  sections  of  highway  (contributing 


thereby  to  traffic  oongeetlon  and  bottle- 
necks), and  overemphaets  ot  unimportant 
route*.  An  objective,  aolentuio  reclaaslflca- 
tlon  of  a  State's  roads  and  etreeta  will  enable 
correction  of  theee  inefOcienciea. 

PAR  does  not  claim  to  offer  something 
completely  new  and  untried  in  the  field  of 
highway  classification:  rather  it  urges  Che 
practical  application  of  scdentlfic  principles 
which  have  been  carefully  developed  and 
known  for  many  years  by  technical  experts 
In  the  highway  field. 

Classification  studies  and  reooooaaenda- 
tions  for  the  apiHicatlon  of  these  scientific 
principles  have  been  made  by  various  States 
in  recent  years.  Tbair  findings  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  Among  States  wtiich  have 
incorporated  In  engineering  reports  and 
planning  surveys  their  stodiee  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  classification  are 
niinola,  ICchlgan.  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wiscopsin.  Subsequently, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  nuule  special 
classification  studies.  Currently  such  studies 
are  tieing  made  by  Maine  and  Washington. 

Classification  facilitates  the  equitable  al- 
location of  highway  costs  among  the  various 
beneficiaries.  Since  the  beneficiaries  "^nd 
benefits  vary  from  system  to  system,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  ootrect  assignment  of 
roads  and  streets  to  the  appropriate  systems 
according  to  use  would  be  basic  in  such  an 
allocation.  To  assure  that  scientific  classi- 
fication attains  its  objectives,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  continuity  of  the  classification 
system,  once  adopted,  be  maintained. 

With  regard  to  the  third  element  of  PAR. 
which  Is  fair  distribution  of  costs  among 
all  highway  beneficiarlee.  we  oome  face  to 
face  with  what  la  probably  the  toughest  nut 
of  the  whole  highway  finance  problem.  That 
problem  is  to  prorate  equitably  the  coet  of 
highways  among  the  various  beneficiaries 
according  to  their  respective  benefits.  Ad- 
mittedly there  Is  difference  at  opinion  as  to 
people's  ideas  of  equitable  tax  policies. 
Much  reeearch  has  already  been  done  in  this 
field — much  more  Is  needed.  PAR  will  seek 
to  stimulate  the  beet  Objective  thinking  so 
as  to  secure  as  wide  an  aoeeptance  as  pos- 
sible anM>ng  the  beneficiaries  in  order  to 
enable  the  solution  of  this  problem.  As  I 
have  prevloualy  stated,  the  program  of  PAR 
Is  not  f  ormxilated  in  specific  dollar  amounts. 

PAR,  it  should  be  em|Aasiz*d,  does  not 
presume  to  prescrllM  for  any  State  the 
amount  of  money  it  should  spend  on  Its 
highways,  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary 
revenues,  nor  the  specific  cUocation  of  costs 
or  revenues.  No  two  States  are  alike  In 
their  current  highway  situations,  their  fiscal 
problenu  or  their  constitutional  limitations 
affecting  highways  and  highway  expendi- 
tures. PAR,  rather,  recommends  the  goals 
toward  which  all  abould  strive  for  adequate 
highways  throughout  America,  and  urges 
that  each  State  study  objectively  its  own 
problems,  and  set  about  solving  them  after 
the  facts  are  known  to  an  informed  dtl- 
Benry.  In  States  that  have  adequate  high- 
way revenues,  it  Is  their  problem  to  make 
better  use  of  them.  In  other  States  some 
means  must  be  found  of  augmenting  reve- 
nues inadequate  to  meet  today's  needs.  Biit 
solution.  In  each  case,  is  an  individual  State 
matter.  By  endorsing  PAR»  then,  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  organisation  la  making  no  com- 
mitment whatever  toward  specific  change  in 
a  given  StaU's  tax  structure. 

Another  fundamental  element  of  PAR  la 
that  which  you  state  as  fourth — "Protectian 
of  highway  funds — to  assure  their  use  for 
highway  purposes." 

The  basis  for  instituting  special  taxes  for 
the  use  of  highways  (of  which  the  motor-fuel 
tax  and  the  license  tax  or  registration  fee  are 
the  principal  examples)  was  the  need  for 
Improved  highways  in  response  to  the  In- 
creasing xise  of  the  motor  vehicle.  These 
highway-use  taxes  were  levied  in  the  States 
on  the  ground  that  the  motor  vehicle  user,  as 
a  beneficiary  of  this  additional  government 
•ervice,  should  pay  special  ohargas*  not  levied. 


i90B  the  gtaeral  taxpayer.  Ttie  daroOary 
to  ttils  la  that  the  revenues  from  these  spe- 
cial charges  should  in  equity  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  ware  paid.  Their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  highway  user  is  predicated 
on  the  belief  that  theee  taxes  will  be  used 
for  road  purposes. 

These  special  highway-use  taxes  are  totally 
different  from  the  taxes  on  liquor,  cigarettes, 
etc.,  which  are  general  taxes  levied  on  the 
entire  citizenry  for  general  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment, not  fees  for  a  government  service 
suppUed  to  the  payer  of  the  fee. 

The  motor-vehicle  tiser  pays  his  share  of 
these  and  other  general  taxes  the  same  as 
any  other  citizen.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral taxes  that  you  have  cited,  the  highway 
user  makee  his  contribution  to  the  genwal 
expenses  of  the  Qoverumcnt  (including  edu- 
cation) by  paying,  as  every  other  citizen  pays, 
local  and  State,  property,  sales,  and  license 
taxes,  as  well  as  all  the  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral general  taxes.  In  fact,  merely  because 
of  his  ownership  and  operation  of  a  voatot 
vehicle,  he  pays  a  higher  percentage  of  some 
of  them  through  property  and  sales  taxes  on 
his  motor  vehicle  and  accessories  thereto. 
And  in  this  tremendous  tax  contribution  for 
general  support  of  the  Government,  many  of 
the  groups  participating  in  PAR  would  list 
as  a  major  Item  the  Federal  automotive  ex- 
cise taxes  on  grasollne,  lubricating  oil,  auto- 
motive vehicles,  tires  and  tultes.  parts  and 
accessories. 

PAR  never  has,  and  never  will,  advocate  the 
thesis  that  any  Industry,  or  any  other  seg- 
ment of  society,  stiCuId^ot  pay  Its  full  share 
of  the  general  post  of  government. 

Diversion  of  highway  funds  to  nonhighway 
purposes  subjects  the  motor-vehicle  owner 
to  double-barrel  taxation  for  general  reve- 
nue, first  as  a  citizen  and  second  as  a  motor 
vehicle  owner.  The  threat  of  diversion  to 
the  accomplishment  of  adeqiiate  roada  is 
clear. 

In  any  event,  this  was  obviously  recognized 
by  the  people  of  21  States  who  in  recent  years 
have  voted  by  overwhelming  majcM'ltles  for 
constitutional  amendments  that  dedicate 
apeclal  highway-use  taxes  to  highway 
purposes. 

The  groups  in  the  PAR  program  sincerely 
believe  that  application  of  these  various 
elements  will  do  much  to  advance  the  ac- 
complishment of  adequate  roads.  By  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  problem,  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  refinement  and  more  definite 
api^lcatlon  of  methods  to  solve  the  highway 
crisis.  PAR  welcomes  any  constructive  sug- 
gestion or  addition  to  this  program. 

Certainly  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  our  highway  system.  In 
some  cases,  these  mistakes  consist  of  a  neg- 
lect ot  one  or  more  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments which  have  already  been  disciissed. 
Much  wisdom  has  been  learned  from  these 
mistakes.  The  only  ptirpoee  served  in  re- 
viewing any  such  mistakes  is  to  avoid  their 
repetition  in  the  future.  The  speeds  of  ve- 
hicles, the  forces  which  have  impaired  ex- 
isting roads  are  being  given  greater  study 
now  than  ever  before.  That  research  and 
the  knowledge  which  has  been  developed 
over  the  period  of  the  last  30  years  should 
enable  us  to  build  adequate  highways  in 
the  most  econcxnlcal  manner. 

The  groups  participating  in  the  PAR  pro- 
gram share  jowr  belief  that  both  auttxnoblles 
and  trucks  are  indispensable  to  our  national 
welfare  and  that  they  must  have  Improved 
highways  over  which  they  may  be  op>erated. 
We  go  even  further  and  suggest  adequate 
streets  and  parking  facilities. 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions which  3rou  have  asked  and  which  have 
been  considered  in  the  PAR  Committee  fo- 
rums. We  believe  that  the  public  interest 
will  best  be  served  and  the  roads  and  streets 
improved  to  meet  needs  more  quickly 
through  an  informed  public.  We  are  pur- 
suing every  means  to  that  end  and  since  you 
felt  your  inquiry  was  of  such  nature  as  to 


appear  In  tiie  OoMqBaaBx»rAi,^BcceeD.  we  re« 
quest  that  our  answers  be  given  the  same 
consideration. 

Respectfully. 

AXTRUX  C.  BtmsB, 

Seeretarjf,  NaUontt  PAR  Oammttiet. 


The  Effect  of  the  20  Perce^  Federal 
Amatement  Tax  on  tlie  Motion  Picture 
Exlinntinf  industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsuitA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  January  29, 19Si 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  l^;>eaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.  R.  991,  which  seeks  to  remort 
the  tax  on  admissions  to  movie  theaters. 
The  removal  of  the  tax  burden  Imposed 
by  the  20-percent  tax  on  theater  admis- 
sions may  well  be  the  difference  be- 
tween survival  and  collapse  for  many 
motion-picture  exhibitors.  While  it  Is 
recognized  that  many  industries  are  to- 
day operating  under  burdensome  taxes 
brought  about  by  the  world  situation  and 
the  accompanying  necessity  for  large  de- 
fense expenditures,  few  have  suffered  to 
the  extent  of  the  motion-picture  exhib- 
itor. Unlig^hted  marquees  all  over  the 
United  States  are  ample  proof  of  the 
dire  straits  of  the  motion-picture  ex- 
hibitor. More  than  3.200  out  of  less 
than  27,000  have  been  forced  to  close 
during  the  past  5  years.  The  problem 
is  so  acute  that  the  National  Real  Estate 
Association  has  taken  cognizance  of  it 
and  is  attempting  to  work  out  other  uses 
for  these  properties. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  this  im- 
fortunate  situation  has  been  brougbi 
about  solely  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
amusement  tax.  Some  of  the  casualties 
have  resulted  from  population  shifts, 
bad  management,  too  much  competition, 
and  so  forth.  In  areas  served  by  tele- 
vision the  loss  in  patronage  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  theaters*  distress. 

One  of  the  iftlncipal  reasons  for  the 
plight  of  theaters,  however,  is  the  20 
percent  Federal  admission  tax.  This  is 
so  because  this  tax  imposes  two  handi- 
caps which  more  and  more  are  proving 
fatal  to  theater  operation. 

One  of  these  handicaps  is  that  the 
tax  leaves  the  theater  operator  only 
four-ftfths  of  his  income  with  which  to 
meet  increased  operating  costs.  Increased 
maintenance  costs,  increased  payrolls, 
and  all  other  increased  taxes.  With  a 
diminishing  attendance,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  meet  these 
rising  costs  out  of  the  money  left  after 
the  admission  tax  has  been  paid. 

The  second  handicap  Ls  that  the  ad- 
mission tax  has  placed  an  irremovable 
ceiling  on  admission  prices.  Unlike  the 
grocer  who  sells  food,  or  the  merchant 
who  sells  clothing,  the  exhibitor  can- 
not pass  increased  costs  on  to  his  cus- 
tomers beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  The 
admission  tax  iias  long  ago  brought  the 
cost  of  movie  admissions  up  to  that  limit. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  8ta«  i 
ttstics  reports  that  from  IMl  to  •*— 
tember  1963.  ths  consumer 
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IflHr  Tlflen  48.4  percent,  food  cost  has 
risen  «7.7  percent,  apparel  38.7  percent, 
rent  30  percent,  but  motion  picture  the- 
ater admissions  only  13.6  percent. 

The  extent  of  the  hardship  imposed  by 
this  tax  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
amples of  theater  flnaaces.  taken  at 
random  from  a  large  number  reported 
Zrom  all  over  the  country: 


Princess  Theater.  North  Little  Rock. 
Ark.:  For  year  1951  theater  showed  net 
operating  loss  of  $1,543.12.  paid  admis- 
sion taxes  totaling  $6,878.69;  for  30 
weeks  ended  September  27, 1952,  theater 
had  net  operating  loss  of  $4,081.47,  paid 
admission  taxes  of  $4,176.05. 

Roxy  Theater,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.:  For 
1951,  theater  net  operating  loss  of 
$6,001.56.  paid  admission  taxes  of 
$2,668.98;  for  39  weeks  ended  September 
27,  1952,  theater  showed  net  operating 
loss  of  $3,717.14.  paid  admission  taxes 
of  $2,868.41. 
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Circle  Theater,  Hagerstown.  Ind. :  Net 
loss,  $1,841.22;  admission  tax,  $2,830.08. 

Wysor  Theater,  Muncic,  Ind. :  Net  l08f<, 
$1,642.23;  admission  tax,  $10,076.46 
•     Sherman    Theater,    SuIUvan,    Ind.: 
Net    loss.    $1,768.23;     admission    tax. 
$1,876.11. 

Tlvoll  Theater,  Gary,  Ind.:  Net  loss, 
$10,851.89;  admission  tax,  $4,511.70. 

Oary  Theater,  Gary,  Ind.:  Net  loss. 
$6,653.79;  admission  tax,  $6,739.68. 

OHIO 

Victor  and  Queen  Anne  Theaters.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio:  Net  profits  for  5  years, 
1047-51,  inclusive,  $24,064.31;  admission 
tax.  $43,506.02. 

Palace  Theater,  Youngstown.  Ohio: 
1948.  net  profit,  $37,745.87;  admission 
tax,  $50,207.10;  1950.  net  profit,  $17.- 
173.02;  admission  tax,  $41,351.49;  1951, 
net  profit,  $4,576.66;  admission  tax.  $37,- 
710.86;  1952,  estimated,  net  loss,  $2,000; 
admission  tax,  $30,000. 

^iJMUMA  AKo  cncosaiA 

Six  theaters  in  the  valley,  a  textile  sec- 
tion in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  for  years 
1947-52,  inclusive,  show  net  operating 
loss  of  $19,042.54  and  admission  tax  of 
$162,664.54. 

MXW  TOUC 

Valley  Theater,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.: 
From  April  1,  1952,  to  December  20, 1952. 
this  theater  shows  operating  loss  of 
$1,006.05  and  paid  admission  tax  of 
$2,011.18. 

Geitner  Theater,  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y.r 
1948.  profit,,  $3,953.73;  admission  tax, 
$6,340.83;  1949,  profit,  $4,584.97;  admis- 
sion tax,  $6,202.15;  1950,  profit.  $950.10; 
admission  tax.  $5,443.17;  1951.  loss. 
$1,430.57;  admission  tax.  $4,688.43. 

PEMM8TLVAKIA 

Liberty  Theater,  Rural  Valley,  Pa.: 
Net  taxable  income  for  years  1947-51, 
inclusive.  $5,664.20;  admission  tax,  $14,- 
146.66. 

That  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  theater  patronage  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Treasiiry  Department's  reports  of 
total  national  general-admlsslon-tax  re- 
ceipts since  1947.  It  is  estimated  that 
admission  taxes  collected  at  movie  thea- 
ters represent  65  to  75  percent  of  the 


genera]  admission*  taxes.  Tliese  figures 
are  as  foUows:  19^7,  $391,049,342;  1948. 
$383,626,813;  1949,  $384,071,127;  1950, 
$369,663,361;  1991,  $344,668,340.  These 
figures  show  «  14-percent  decline.  A 
swift  acceleration  of  this  decline  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Treasury  Department's  re- 
ports for  the  first  10  months  of  1952.  as 
compared  with  the  first  10  months  of 
1951.  The  10-month  figure  for  1952  is 
$260,564,113,  against  $287,525,508  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1951.  This  is  a  further 
drop  of  9  percent. 

The  admission  tax  is  a  threat  to  other 
small  businesses.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  a  theater  closes,  other  busi- 
ness values  in  the  neighborhood  decline. 

The  admission  tax  caxises  unemploy- 
ment. Theaters  employ  projectionists, 
ushers,  cashiers,  and  so  forth.  When  a 
theater  closes,  these  people  are  thrown 
out  of  work. 

The  admission  tax  is  hampering  alUed 
industries.  Invariably  distressed  thea- 
ters report  they  have  been  unable  to  buy 
new  equipment  or  to  make  needed  reno- 
vations. 

Even  prosperous  theaters  are  menaced 
by  this  tax.  Studios  cannot  maintain 
the  quality  and  number  of  their  proauc- 
lions  if  their  customers,  the  theaters, 
-''^  continue  to  close;  a  drop  in  quality  or 
the  number  of  new  films  will  inevitably 
be  reflected  in  the  business  of  existing 
theaters. 

The  motion-picture  theater's  greatest 
competitor  is  television,  yet  there  is  no 
tax  on  the  telecasting  of  entertainment 
or  on  the  reception  of  this  enterta!nm»nt 
in  one's  home. 


Tkc  Postnuui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  MXW  YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8SNTATIVXS 
Thursday.  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  mindful  of  the  plight  of 
groups  of  workers  who  find  It  practically 
impossible  to  cope  with  and  discharge 
their  financial  obligations  to  themselves 
and  to  their  loved  ones. 

In  spite  of  Increases  in  salaries  and  the 
general  prosperity  pt  the  times,  these 
groups  were  better  off  financially  years 
ago,  before  the  event  of  high  taxes  and 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Two  of  these  groups  are  the  always 
loyal,  conscientious,  very  essential  groups 
Imown  to  us  as  the  postmen  and  the  mail 
handlers. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  seri- 
ous consideration  be  given  to  them  be- 
fore we  finally  adjoium. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  therein,  I  set 
forth  a  poem,  written  by  Nick  Kenny, 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
of  January  26,  1953 : 

Tax  PoeTM AH 

Through  sun  and  rain  and  winter  snow 

He  makes  hla  friendly  way, 
8o  highly  trained  and  underpaid. 

This  cluHp  In  m«.nT«*n  gray. 


A  packag*  h«r»— a  letter  there— 
A  whlatle  down  the  street. 

He  paves  with  smiles  and  IrlendXlneM 
His  never-ending  beat. 

In  war  or  peace — by  night  or  day— > 
Kach  hour  through  the  years 

Be  shares  the  messages  he  brings. 
The  smiles— the  hopes — the  fears. 
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His  happy,  weather-beaten  faoa 

We  always  love  to  meet. 
Our  man  of  letters — bless  his  heart— 

The  postman  on  our  street. 

—Siek  Kenny. 


Helk  Cabtm  Daa  for  tke  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUsril-S 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKFRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  January  29. 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoKo.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Gracie  ProsT.  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Idaho,  before  the  convention 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  in  San  Francisco,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1953.  Mrs.  ProsT  is  the  first 
woman  ever  invited  to  make  a  major  ad- 
dress before  this  organization. 

Hki.u  Camtom  Dam  ros  ths  Pbopls 

I  am.  Indeed,  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  you.  be«a\ue  your  organl- 
sation  is  predominantly  Important.  Before 
electric  cooperatives  were  developed,  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  farmers  had  elec- 
tricity. Tou  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
bringing  the  electrical  advantages  Into  the 
rural  areas,  thus  lightening  the  labor  ot 
the  farm  housewife,  and  creating  greater 
efficiency  on  the  farm.  Farmers  have  been 
enabled.  like  city  people,  to  enjoy  electric 
lights,  radio,  electric  kitchen  appUances.  and 
the  other  advantages  of  our  modem  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  fight  for  Federal  power  development  Is 
part  of  the  same  fight  you  people  have  car- 
ried on.  Federal  power  developments  wUl 
make  low-cost  power  available  to  electric 
cooperatives,  to  municipalities  and  to  other 
preference  customers.  This  will  help  pro- 
mote rural  electricity  In  the  area,  and  the 
farmers  wUl  be  able  to  use  more  power  for 
chores  around  the  farms.  The  need  for 
securing  a  supply  of  low-cost  power  through 
Federal  developments  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  over-aU  objectives  of  the  Klectrlc 
Cooperative  movement. 

One  project  In  particular,  and  one  in 
which  I  am  especially  Interested,  is  the  high 
dam  at  Hells  Canyon.  Not  only  woxild  Hells 
Canyon  power  be  sold  at  low  cost,  but  U 
would  provide  a  yardstick  against  which 
ratea  from  other  power  sources  could  be 
measured  with  fairness.  We  have  met  much 
opposition  to  Hells  Canyon  Dam,  but  the 
American  people  have  never  launched  any 
undertaking,  no  matter  how  beneficial  or 
far-reaching,  that  did  not  have  plenty  of 
opixisltion.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  themselves  were 
bitterly  attacked  on  their  day — and.  oer- 
tafhly.  no  exception  Is  the  proposed  high  dam 
in  Hells  Canyon.  Hells  Canyon  Dam  could 
transform  the  great,  underdeveloped  and 
sparsely  settled  region  In  the  Northwest 
Into  one  of  the  Nation's  major  centers  at 
production. 

Tou  will  hear  from  many  weU-flnanced  and 
indefatigable  sources  that  the  proposed  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  would  be  an  evU  thing,  that  It 
Is  a  villainous  concoction  worked  up  by  fiend- 


ish bureaucrats  to  be  forced  upon  the  kick- 
ing-and  protesting  people.  But  I  tell  you 
thU  Is  false.  My  presence  here  Is  living  proof 
that  when  people  know  the  truth  about  Hells 
Canyon  Dam.  they  demand  to  have  Hells 
Canyon  Dam. 

I  went  out  among  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict last  fall  as  a  novice  In  national  affairs. 
I  ran  against  an  Incumbent  congressman, 
and  I  made  Hells  Canyon  Dam  one  of  my 
main  Issues.  We  Democrats  were  already  a 
minority  In  Idaho  and  did  not  have  a  single 
Democratic  congressman  from  the  State. 
Then,  too,  we  were  bucking  an  opposition 
land^de.  Tet.  In  face  of  the  landsUde,  after 
I  had  given  the  facts  to  the  people  about 
Hells  Canyon  Dam.  they  sent  nte  to  Wash- 
ington to  represent  them. 

8o  I  say,  it  has  been  proven  that  nothing 
can  stop  the  construction  of  this  great  re- 
source development  once  the  people  know 
the  facts. 

a  MATXOHAL  zasus 

The  Hells  Canyon  proposal  Is  not  just  a 
local  Idaho  Issue.  Like  Hoover  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dams.  HeUs  Canyon  Dam  would 
create  an  empire  of  productivity  which 
would  transform  a  great  region  Into  a  re- 
source of  Immense  value  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion. The  opposition  itself  recognises  that 
It  Is  an  Issue  of  national  slg-niflcance.  They 
have  spread  their  propaganda  Into  all  cor- 
ners of  the  country.  They  themselves  are 
actually  biasing  the  way  for  the  truth;  and 
once  the  truth  becomes  known.  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  wUl  become  a  fact. 

A  great  dam  site  Is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  precious  of  all  natural  resources,  and 
Hells  Canyon  Is  one  cf  the  last  such  sites 
remaining  in  America.  Located  far  in  the 
mountains,  remote  and  almost  Inaccessible, 
It  is  on  the  boundary  between  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  and  walls  in  the  Snake  River,  which 
la  the  main  tributary  of  the  great  Colum- 
bia. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Columbia  Is  al- 
ready harnessed  by  a  number  of  dams, 
principally  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  built  by  the 
United  States  Bweau  of  Reclamation.  But 
not  even  Grand  Coulee  can  control  the 
waters, which  poiu-  in  from  the  tributaries. 
These  tributaries  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
and  from  season  to  season,  sometimes  roar- 
ing down  In  floods  like  the  ones  which  Inun- 
dated Portland  and  the  lower  basin  In  1948 
and  1951.  but  at  other  times  the  region  U 
stranded  for  water  and  power.  Until  these 
tributaries  are  controlled  and  their  flow  la 
made  steady,  predictable  and  reliable,  a 
great  part  of  the  Immense  water  and  water- 
related  resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin  will 
be  wasted. 

The  main  northern  tributary  of  the  Coltun- 
bia  has  already  been  harnessed  with  Recla- 
mation's Hungry  Horse  Dam  on  the  Flat- 
head River,  which  was  dedicated  only  a  few 
months  ago.  But  the  Snake  River  Is  as  yet 
untouched:  and  untU  It.  too,  has  been 
dammed,  the  American  people  will  be  denied 
the  full  use  of  the  continental  resoiirce  repre- 
sented by  the  Columbia  River  system. 

With  control  of  the  river  system,  we  can 
tap  vast  but  yet  untouched  mineral  re- 
soiuxes.  We  can  Irrigate  thousands  of  acres 
of  now  barren  land  which  should  be  sup- 
porting farms,  families,  and  towns.  We  can 
build  large  industries.  We  can  Improve  trans- 
portation and  provide  wonderful  recreational 
resources. 

But  without  control  of  the  river  system, 
these  benefits  are  lost — In  fact,  wasted. 
Every  day  that  we  delay  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
water,  a  waste  ot  reeources.  and  a  waste  <a 
benefits.  This  colossal  waste  is  as  costly,  as 
foolish,  and  as  imjustlfled  as  any  othw  kind 
of  waste.  The  Anierican  people  will  not 
much  longer  tolerate  the  waste  of  this  great 
natural  resource.  "" 

MAnoVAL    BaCLAMATIOM    JUHSrU* 

To  those  of  you  who  oome  from  the  West, 
the  Federal  reclamation  program  Is  no 
stranger.    It  was  established  more  than  60 


years  ago.  In  1903,  tmder  the  leadership  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  conservationists. 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Tliis  program  Is 
one   of    the    great   creative   forces   of    our 

rvUi»tlon. 
Reclamation  developments  have  trans- 
formed arid  lands  Into  productive  farms — 
and  thus  added  the  agrlcxiltural  eqiilvalent 
of  several  States.  These  reclamation  im>J- 
ects  provide  the  jobs  or  Uvellhoods  of  1,800,- 

000  pe<^le.  Htmdreds  of  cities  and  towns 
have  arisen  on  or  around  these  projects. 
Last  year  alone,  they  fn-oduced  more  than 
f800,0004X)0  worth  erf  crops,  besides  tens  of 
millions  more  in  livestock  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Some  of  these  projects  are  world  wonders 
which  have  set  the  pattern  for  developments 
in  many  lands,  and  are  self -supporting  many 
times  over.  The  costs  of  constructing  the 
power  and  water  faclliUes  are  repaid  directly 
by  the  po^^  and  water  \isers.  They  are 
repaid  again  In  the  form  of  taxes  upon  the 
wealth  they  create.  Income  taxes  on  recla- 
mation-created wealth  alone  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  fxill  cost  of  the  developments. 
And  they  pay  for  themselves  again  and  again 
in  the  form  of  production,  in  trade,  and  In 
purchasing  power. 

IDABO'S   OAim   UMOBS    ISCLAMATTON 

We  In  Idaho  have  known  reclamation  for 
almost  half  a  centiuy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  far  has  invested  in  Idaho  about 
|f95,000.000  In  multlple-piu-poee  projecis,  and 
these  projects  have  repaid  the  Investment 
some  20  times  over  In  the  form  of  crc^is,  and 

1  dont  know  how  many  more  times  In  addi- 
tion In  the  form  of  taxes,  industrial  develop- 
ment, commerce,  homes,  jobs,  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Were  It  not  for  one  of  theee  reclamation 
projects,  Boise,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  would 
be  little  more  than  a  coimtry  village  bordered 
by  vast  acres  of  sagebrush  wasteland.  In- 
stead, in  1946.  Ada  and  Canyon  Counties 
alone  shipped  In  more  than  20,000  carloads 
of  freight,  which  was  purchased  from  every 
section  of  America  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$127,000,000.  No  matter  where  you  come 
from,  some  part  of  the  products  of  your 
farms  or  products  of  the  towns  supported 
by  your  farms,  probably  finds  its  market  in 
the  wealth  created  on  our  Idaho  reclamation 
project. 

The  Bcrfse  reclamation  project  was  begun 
in  1906  and  gave  us  316.000  acres  of  rich 
farmland.  The  Minidoka  reclamation  {voj- 
ect,  begun  In  1904.  provides  a  full  or  partial 
Irrigation  supply  for  about  a  mUlion  acres. 
The  Owyhee  and  Lewlston  Orchards  reclama- 
tion projects  provide  another  34.000  acres. 
These  projects  are  the  backbone  of  Idaho 
agriculture,  and  the  feed  grown  upon  them 
makes  possible  the  vise  of  our  range.  The 
towns  supported  by  these  projects  provide 
the  bulk  of  our  trade  and  service  In  Idaho. 

But  as  fine  and  as  rich  as  they  are.  these 
projects  are  but  small  samples  of  what  would 
be  created  by  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  In  this 
great  undertaking,  we  of  the  Northwest  see 
the  culmination  and  capstone  of  our — and 
your — 60  years  of  effort  to  f ulfUl  the  promise 
provided  by  the  hidden  resources  of  the 
northern  Mountain  States. 

BSWEHTg  raOM   HKU.S  CANTON  DAK 

Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  be  one  of  the 
highest  In  the  world,  ranking  with  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River.  It  would  store 
almost  4,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  In  a  93- 
mile-long  reservoir  reaching  far  back  Into 
the  mountain  fastnesses. 

Here,  where  neither  railroads  nor  highways 
have  penetrated  because  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, it  would  provide  a  navigable  water- 
way almost  a  hundred  miles  long  with  which 
to  gain  access  to  remote  but  rich  deposits  of 
minerals.^ 

By  n^latlng  the  flow  ot  the  river,  the 
dam  would  make  possible  a  further  de^lop- 
ment  of  navigation  on  the  Iowot  river.  It 
would    help    control    floods.     The    Army's 


corps  of  engineers  has  estimated  that  had 
Hells  CanycHi  Dam  been  built,  the  $100,000.- 
000  damage  of  the  1946  floods  would  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  110,000,000  or 
612.000.000,  and  the  60  Uvea  that  were  lost 
might  have  been  saved. 

Hells  Canyon  would  provide  a  wonderful 
recreational  resource.  The  dam  Itself,  as  cme 
of  th^  most  spectacular  structures  on  earth, 
probably  would  attract  a  half -million  visi- 
tors a  year.  The  lake  would  be  accessible  by 
the  roads  established  In  buUdlng  the  dam 
and  would  provide  all  tonoa  of  water  sports 
amid  stunning  mountain  and  canyon  scen- 
ery. The  long  reservoir  would  open  up  the 
Seven  Devils  wilderness. 

Revenues  from  the  sale  of  power  wo\tld 
make  feasible  the  Irrigation  of  some  190,000 
acres  in  the  Mountain  Home  area — a  richly 
fertUe  region  which,  because  at  Its  altitude, 
probably  can  be  turned  Into  farms  In  no 
other  way.  In  time.  Hells  Canyon  might 
make  possible  the  irrigation  of  approximately 
a  mUUon  acres  in  12  participating  projects 
in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 

Finally,  the  power  plant  at  this  dam  wo\ild 
have  a  capacity  of  some  900,000  kilowatts. 
But  this  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the  capacity 
which  the  dam  would  create.  For,  by  con- 
trolling and  leveling  the  flow  of  the  Snake 
River,  it  would  make  possible  the  Installa- 
tion of  more  capacity  at  aU  of  the  down- 
stream dams.  A  power  plant  can  develop, 
on  a  reliable,  salable  basis,  only  as  much 
energy  as  it  can  derive  at  the  stage  of  low- 
est water.  The  regulation  and  storage  pro- 
vided by  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  level  out 
the  fluctuations  all  the  way  down  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  channels.  Altogether,  it 
would  make  poeslble  the  Installation  of  well 
over  a  million  kilowatts  of  new  capacity. 

This  additional  power  could  unlock  the 
resoiu'ces  and  the  Industrial  potential  of  the 
whole  region,  and  would  make  low  cost  power 
avaUable  to  the  electric  cooperatives  and 
other  preference  customers.  The  area  con- 
tains 60  percent  of  the  Nation's  phosphate 
rocks.  Located  deep  in  the  mountains,  thess 
great  phosphate  deposits  are  too  expensive 
to  tap  for  fertiliser  by  any  other  means  than 
by  power  from  a  dam  at  Hells  Canyon.  But 
with  low-cost  power  available  on  the  spot, 
they  can  be  extriMsted  by  the  electric-f  umaoe 
process  and  revitalise  the  soils  of  the  entire 
West. 

FBOSPHATS  natnuz^  roa  tamub 

Tou  farmers  from  the  West  know  how  vital 
phosphate  fertUlzers  are  to  your  soils,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  good  fertilizers  at  a 
price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  There  isn't  a 
State  in  the  West  that  Isn't  taking  oi|t  tnon 
phosphates  throxigh  cropping  than  It  is  put- 
ting back  through  fertilizing.  In  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  we  are  consuming  our  phos- 
phates at  the  rate  of  40,000  tons  a  year  and 
replenishing  at  the  rate  of  only  8.000.  In 
many  other  States,  particularly  out  on  the 
Great  Plains,  the  phosphate  situation  Is  even 
worse. 

But  the  power  derivable  from  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  could  provide  over  10,000  tons  of  low- 
cost  phosphate  fertilizer  per  day.  Already—- 
before  the  dam  has  been  built  or  even  au- 
thorized— farm  organizations  serving  more 
than  1.600.000  farmers  In  17  States  have 
stated  their  readiness  to  build  fertilizer 
plants  there  that  would  save  some  $7,500,000 
a  year  to  those  farmers  in  fertilizer  costs 
alone.  Once  the  dam  Is  built,  doubtless 
other  producers  too  will  want  to  make  ferti- 
liser there. 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  resources  that 
power  from  Hells  Canyon  could  luilock.  In- 
dustries small  and  large  would  arise.  Mines 
and  great  metallxirglcal  worlEs  would  be  es- 
tablished. It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
one  dam  would  create  60.000  jobs  In  lnd\is- 
trles  which  would  yield  aroimd  $40,000,000 
In  Federal  taxes  alone. 

Tet.  despite  several  years  ot  agitation. 
Hells  Canyon  Is  not  yet  begun— It  Is  not  evea 
authorized. 


•J.  « 
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Hvtry  single  day  that  we  delay  In  building 
Hells  Canyon  Dam,  we  are  losing  $2,300,000 
In  Indiutrlal  production.  Brery  dajr's  delay 
coats  the  Nation  f77,000  In  wages  and 
salaries — 977.000  of  purchasing  power  that 
should  be  pouring  into  the  channels  of  our 
^     trade. 

Bvery  day  that  we  h<Hd  back  on  Hells 
Can3ron  Dam,  we  are  losing  up  to  1370  tons 
of  aliunlnum  that  might  be  produced  with 
this  power.  Every  day,  we  are  wasting  up  to 
10,700  tons  of  phosphate  fertlUzer  that  we 
might  otherwise  hare. 

Here  is  one  kind  of  Government  waste  that 
can  be  tackled  right  away,  with  no  confusion 
about  budgets  and  boc^ckeeping — a  shocking 
and  deliberate  Waste  of  natural  resoiirces  and 
productive  potential  that  will  run  on  and  on 
until  Hells  Canyon  Dam  finally  blocks  Its 
canyon  and  the  turbines  start  to  turn. 

With  all  this  at  stake,  with  all  this  to  be 
won,  why  Is  Hells  Canyon  Dam  still  nothing 
more  than  a  few  reports  and  a  collection  of 
blueprints? 

TBB    OPFOSmoir    TO    HXLLa    CAMTON    DAM 

As  I  said,  even  the  greatest  and  most 
worthwhile  of  our  American  achievements 
h*ve  been  faced  with  oppo8itk>n;  and  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  has  Its  oppoaltioo.  too.  I  would 
like  to  identify  that  opposition-  for  you  and 
tell  yoQ  about  it. 

Its  tuaam  Is  th«  Idalio  Power  Oix.  This 
name  is  aomewhat  misleading.  Thou^  the 
company  makes  Its  money  in  Idftho.  it  is 
a  Maine  ooiporatton  and  the  annual  stock- 
holders meeting  is  held  In  Augusta.  Maine 
Its  10  largest  stockholders,  who  together 
hold  235,000  votea.  are  all  investment  firms 
or  Insorance  companies.  Plv*  of  them  are 
located  in  Boston;  one  each  in  Philadelphia. 
Hartford.  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  Only  one 
to  .  ft  western  firm,  an  insurance  company 
wUh  its  ottce  In  Los  Angeles. 

Thirteen  Idahoans  and  one  Oregonian  have 
been  named  as  oOcers  and  directors  of  this 
company,  but  aU  fourteen  of  these  west- 
erners put  together  bold  less  than  9,000  votea 
out  of  a  total  of  more  than  1,700,000.  This 
Information  is  provided  by  the  company 
itself  in  its  statement  of  security  holders 
and  voting  powers  on  file  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

This  Maine  corporation  wishes  to  forestall 
the  c(»4tnictlOD  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam;  and 
to  accompltoh  this.  It  has  filad  a  peUtion 
with  the  Federal  Power  Cc»nmlaston  asking 
permission  to  undertake  its  own  program  at 
tha  site.  It  proposes  to  build  one  small 
dam  with  a  geno-ating  capacity  of  106.000 
kilowatts  there.  In  time,  the  compfmy  says. 
It  mighty  II  It  chose,  build  up 'to  four  more 
dams  with  a  total  combined  capacity  of 
424.000  kilowatts — about  a  million  kilowatts 
less  than  we  would  get  from  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.    It  makes  no  promise  to  do  so. 

Last  year  Vm  company  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  providing  any  water  storage  at  Hells 
Canyon — said  that  such  storage  would  rob 
water  users,  would  submerge  valuable  min- 
erals, and  what-not.  This  year,  the  company 
takes  that  all  back.  It  now  says  that  maybe. 
Instead  of  possibly  building  five  small  dams, 
it  might  possibly  build  two  small  one^  and 
a  middle-sized  one  which  together  would 
provide  a  million  acre-feet  of  storage  and. 
when  and  If  built,  about  700,000  kilowatts  of 
power  capacity.  It  does  not  promise  to  do 
so.  It  merely  says  that  it  will  study  the 
proposition  of  which  is  best,  five  dams  or 
three  dams  or  one  (lam,  and  of  course  It  can 
do  as  it  chooses  about  the  matter. 

So.  for  a  firm  pledge  of  108.000  kilowatts 
of  power  to  be  marketed  at  the  company's 
own  rates  and  pleasure,  plus  the  vaguest  kind 
of  talk  about  possibly  adding  a  few  more 
kilowatts  in  the  Indefinite  future,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  asked  to  give  up  all  that 
they  might  have  from  Hells  Canyon.  There 
would  be  no  rfrer  regulation.  Ho  naviga- 
tion. Ho  IrMgatkn.  Mb  flood  control.  No 
recreational  development.    Fractional  min- 


eral   development.    n«ctlonal    power    <to> 
velopment. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  deal  we  are  supposed 
to  accept  in  the  sacred  name  of  private  enter- 
prise. I  tell  you,  if  the  Idaho  Power  Oo.'s 
proposal  goes  through.  It  will  kill  off  the 
future  growth  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
region  for  generations  to  come. 

Right  here  in  California  we  have  a  prime 
example  of  the  same  two  alternatives  which 
now  confront  us  on  Hells  Canyon. 

Back  in  the  ISaO's,  before  Boulder  Dam — 
now  caUed  Hoover  Dam — was  built,  the  same 
controversy  aros^.  It  was  most  powerfully 
proposed  that  instead  of  the  big  dam  in  Black 
Canyon,  a  much  smaller  dam  should  be  bxiUt 
farther  downstream,  whose  sole  purpose 
wo\ild  be  to  protect  the  Imperial  Valley. 
For  5  years,  the  State  of  California  held  off 
this  low-dam  proposal,  under  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  and  Congressman  Phil  Swing,  and 
finally  was  victorious  in  giving  vis  the  mag- 
nificent development  we  have  today. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  are  from  southern 
California,  all  of  you  from  any  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  Basin  States,  to  consider  what  the 
Southwest  would  be  like  today  had  the  ene- 
mies of  Boulder  Dam  prevailed.  Los  An- 
geles, San  D:ego,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  probably  would 
have  stopped  growing  years  ago  for  want  of 
municipal  water.  The  great  industrial  re- 
gion in  that  area  could  never  have  developed 
as  we  know  It  now.  The  great  Irrigation 
development  in  the  Oila  and  Coachella  Val- 
leys would  never  have  come  into  being.  The 
Colorado  would  still  be  largely  unharnessed, 
raging  in  periodic  floods,  destroying  property, 
taking  lives,  and  wasting,  wasting  to  the  sea 
the  wealth  and  productkni  and  growth  It  can 
support. 

Why  did  the  power  lobby  of  that  day  want 
a  low  dam  Instead  ot  a  big  damt  Bxplldtly 
and  openly  stated,  their  reason  was  the  same 
as  that  now  brought  against  Hells  Canyon. 
They  wante<l  to  re««rve  the  great  Boulder 
Dam  site  for-single-purpoee,  partial  develop- 
ment by  pri^-ate  power  companies  when  they 
should  be  inclined  to  develop  it. 

Ask  the  Southwest  today  if  it  would  favor 
Oestroying  Hoover  Dam  and  would  be  con- 
tent with  IXavls  Dam  alone.  And  then  ask 
If  we  in  the  Northwest  are  going  to  be  con- 
tent with  tlie  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  little  Ox- 
bow Dfun  when  we  might  have  Hells  Canyon. 
Our  answer  is  "No,"  and  ova  no  is  as  loud  as 
the  no  you  would  get  from  the  Southwest. 

This  s|»ing,  when  you  opened  yo\ur  favorite 
weekly  or  monthly  magaslne,  you  found  a 
full-page  ad  calling  Hells  Canyon  Dam  by  a 
bad  name. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-flve  power  com- 
panies spent  some  $50,000  to  print  that  ad. 
It  was  part  of  an  advertising  campaign  that 
costs  well  o\er  a  million  dollars  a  year  and 
has  been  going  on  for  10  years  or  more.  Ton 
pay  for  it  in  your  power  bills — you  pay  the 
costs  {rf  pouring  false  propaganda  into  your 
own  minds. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  propaganda,  a  poll 
of  the  vote  In  the  First  Idaho  District  last 
November  showed  that  the  people  of  Idaho 
do  want  Hells  Canyon  Dam,  and  they  wanted 
It  badly  enough  to  buck  a  landsUde  in  order 
to  send  me  to  Congress  to  get  it  for  themi 

I  won't  bother  you  with  a  description  of 
all  the  false  charges  and  fake  issues  that 
have  been  fired  at  us  from  time  to  time. 
At  one  time  the  power  Interests  are  terri- 
bly afraid  that  somebody's  water  rights  might 
be  Invaded.  At  another  time,  they  are 
aghast  at  all  the  minerals  that  win  be  cov- 
ered by  the  reservoir — or  rather,  they  were 
aghast  until  this  fall,  when  they  began  to 
talk  about  building  a  reservoir  themselves. 

In  Idaho,  they  say  Hells  Canyon  would 
steal  Idaho  power  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  Oregon;  and  in  Oregon  they  say  It  would 
steal  Oregon's  power  for  Idaho. 

When  they  move  a  Mttle  farther  away 
tnm  the  scene,  and  talk  to  people  In  the 
Akst  and  Midwest  who  dont  know  much 
about  Hells  Canyon,  thej  then  raise  ttw  cry 
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of  socialism.  Ton  people  tn  the  rural -eiee- 
trlflcattons  co-ops  are  used  to  that  cry  and 
you  know  how  much  truth  there  to  In  it. 

WATZX  mlCHTS  ARX  TTTIXT  FXOTECTEO 

One  of  their  most  persistent  bogeymen  Is 
the  utterly  false  legend  that,  somehow  or 
other.  Hells  Canyon  Dam  will  take  away 
somebody's  water  right.  The  Hells  Canyon 
bill  contains  the  fullest  protection  for  all 
water  rights.  It  would  require  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  operate  tlas  project  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  development  of 
upstream  agricultural  developnienta.  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  not  support  any  bill  that 
does  not  provide  full  protection  for  present 
as  well  as  future  agrlcultxiral  developments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  protection  for  present 
water  righto  has  always  existed.  It  is  as  old 
as  reclamation  Itself — as  old  as  the  Con- 
stitution. The  original  Reclamation  Act  of 
June  17.  1902  (32  SUt.  388.  390,  sec.  g-  48 
U.  S.  C.  383)  states: 

"That  nothing  In  thU  act  shall  b«  eon- 
etrued  as  affecting  or  Intended  to  affect  cr 
In  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territory  relatliig  to  the  control, 
appropriation,  use.  or  distribution  of  water 
used  in  irrigation,  or  any  vested  right  ac- 
quired therexmder  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  shall  proceed  In  conformity  wltk 
such  laws  and  nothing  herein  »h»n  in  any 
way  affect  any  right  of  any  SUte  or  of  tha 
Federal  aovemmeat  or  of  any  landowner, 
approprlator.  or  user  of  water  in.  to,  or  froa 
any  Interstate  stream  or  the  waters  thereof." 

That  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  6d 
years,  and  the  reclamation  program  has  been 
carried  out  under  that  law  for  the  full  half 
century  of  lU  existence — no  matter  what  any 
utility  company  may  say. 

coMPANns    nosna    wmt   tmnomu. 


Anothsr  propaganda  line  is  to  foster  fean 
that  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  put  prlvata 
utility  companies  like  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
out  of  business.  But  years  of  experience  aU 
over  the  West  have  proven  that  big  resource- 
development  programs  help  all  forms  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — power  companies  Included. 

When  farms,  towns,  homes,  stores,  and  in- 
dustries are  created,  they  are  all  customers 
for  all  forms  of  producU.  including  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  local  private  utility  may 
have  to  gear  itoelf  to  a  bigger  market  *nd  a 
more  intensive  field  of  service,  and  the  com- 
pany may  no  longer  be  the  sole  power  f?^ 
in  its  territory.  Furthermore,  the  big  de- 
velopment provides  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
fairness  of  power  rates  can  be  judged,  but 
some  power  companies  refuse  to  accept  these 
facts. 

However,  many  progressive,  fair-minded 
private  utilities  now  realixe  that  big  river- 
basin  developmento  like  Hells  Canyon  are 
very  good  indeed  for  their  business.  These 
drvelopment  build  up  the  region.  They  pro- 
vide large  amounts  of  power  which  often  are 
retailed  by  the  companies  themselves.  They 
create  more  power  users. 

On  the  Columbia  River  there  are  now  ssv^ 
eral  great  Federal  power  plants — ^BonnevlUs^ 
Grand  Coulee.  aiKi  Hungry  Horse.  If  there 
is  truth  to  the  utility  firopaganda,  the  pri- 
vate utilities  in  that  area  should  long  ago 
have  been  driven  out  of  business.  Tnttoart. 
they  have  prospered.  Here  are  soma  fact* 
to  set  alongside  the  propaganda: 

In  1035.  shortly  before  the  first  of  the  big 
Federal  dams  on  the  Columbia  River  went 
into  operation,  the  Portland  General  Electric 
Corp.  had  137,000  customers,  but  in  1951  it 
had  aoe.000  customers.  Did  the  big  Federal 
reeouroe  devel<^ment  on  the  Columbia  put 
thto  corporation  out  of  business?  Indeed 
not.  Instead,  the  record  proves  it  built  up 
more  customers  for  the  company. 

As  a  result,  this  company's  sales  Increased 
from  470,000,000  kilowatt  hotirs  In  1&35  to 
ajOO.000.000  in  IMl:  Ito  revenues  rose  from 
07,868.000  to  194.400,000:  and  lU  net  income 


rose  from  $710,000  to  $3300,000.  In  other 
words,  this  private  power  company's  busi- 
ness increased  about  400  percent  during  the 
period  when  the  big  Federal  developmento 
were  coming  on  the  line — during  the  very 
period  when  the  company  should  have  been 
going  out  of  business,  if  you  are  to  believe  the 
propagandlsto  Instead  of  the  facto. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  The 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.'s  customers  in- 
creased from  68,000  to  110,000  during  the 
same  period;  ito  sales,  from  850.000,000  kilo- 
watt hours  to  l,700,000,0CO:  ito  revenues, 
from  $7,400,000  to  $16,600,000;  and  ito  net 
income,  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,400,000.  Sales 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Co. 
rose  from  680.000  kilowatt  hours  to  1300,000; 
ito  revenues,  from  $11,500,000  to  $19,600,000; 
and  ito  net  income  from  $2,250,000  to 
$3,500,000.  The  same  trend  would,  be  found 
with  most,  if  not  all.  utility  companies  in 
the  area. 

Qt  course,  many  factors  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  companltss.  But  the  rec- 
ord abundantly  proves  that  they  have  not 
been  forced  imdw  by  the  great  Federal  pro- 
grams. These  resource  development  pro- 
grams build  up  legitimate  private  enterprise. 
ruLL  iBifDTrs  oa  PAntAL  BaMiriia 

But  one  thread  runs  through  the  entire 
campaign.  They  are  trying,  with  all  the  re- 
sources and  all  the  cleverr.ess  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  present  Hells  Canyon  as  an  issue 
of  in-lvate  versiu  public  ix>wer.  And  this 
Is  a  false  issue. 

They  try  to  make  It  appenr  that  the  choice 
Is  merely  a  matter  of  who  should  develop 
Hells  Canyon — the  Government,  or  private 
enterprise.  Never  do  they  hint  at  the  vast 
differences  between  what  the  company  of- 
fers and  what  the  people  can  have  if  they 
use  their  own  Government  to  develop  their 
own  resources.  By  every  means  their  ex- 
perto  can  devise,  they  are  irylng  to  implant 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  the  entirely  false 
notion  that  the  private  company's  proposal 
Is  the  same  as  the  Government's;  that  the 
power  company's  proposal  to  Just  as  good 
as  the  reclamation  propoatil;  that  the  only 
difference  U  over  who  should  build  the  de- 
velopment.   But  that  to' not  the  issue  at  alL 

The  true  issue  to  not  v^ho  does  the  de- 
veloping, but  how  much  development  and 
what  kind  of  development  ihould  take  place. 
The  true  Issue  U  whether  we  are  to  have  the 
full  use  of  thto  great  natural  resource,  and 
all  the  benefito  we  can  tierlve  from  it,  or 
whether  we  are  to  settle  for  a  fractional 
development,  a  doled-out  modicum  of  bene- 
fito. and  ah  enormous  and  irreparabto  waste 
of  the  region's  reeo\irces. 

The  company  and  the  lobby  which  backs 
It  are  offering  the  American  people  a  gold 
brick.  They  are  trying  Ui  pass  off  a  sow's 
ear  as  fit  replacement  for  a  silk  purse. 
Though  you  would  never  dream  of  it  from 
their  ads  and  propaganda,  they  want  us  to 
give  up  a  full,  whole  development  in  order 
to  get  from  them,  at  their  own  price,  a 
mutilated  part  of  a  develofiment. 

The  real  issue  in  Hell*  Canyon,  boiled 
down,  to  whether  a  rare,  precious,  and 
mighty  natural  resource  should  be  partial- 
ly developed  and  then  for  c>ne  purpose  alone, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  on)  private  interest 
alone;  or  whether  on  tht)  other  hand,  it 
should  be  fully  developed  for  as  many  pur- 
poses as  It  can  serve,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  interesto  of  all  the  people. 

The  one  special  interest,  private  power, 
which  seeks  partial  development  for  only  one 
purpose,  the  generation  aiid  sale  of  power. 
at  ito  own  pleasure  and  on  ito  own  terms, 
has  great  publicity  resources  at  ito  disposal. 
We  have  no  such  resoxirces  for  spreading  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  The  power  lobby 
can  attack  the  Government's  developmento 
with  all  the  voices  of  the  press  and  the  ad- 
verttoing  profession,  without  restraint  and 
without  answer:  the  Government  to  forbid- 
den by  ethics  and  law  to  roply.    The  power 


lobby  to  organized  and  unified;  the  people  are 
Just  you  and  me,  who  do  not  deal  with  high- 
powered  adverttolng  agencies  nor  place 
million-dollar  publicity  campaigns. 

But  truth  u  on  o\ir  side.  "That  may  sound 
trite:  nevertheless,  it  to  still  a  fact  that  we 
are  a  self-governing  community  of  reason- 
able men  and  women  who  will  exercise  good 
Judgment  when  they  have  access  to  the 
facto. 

THX  PKOPLX  NIZD  BXLLB  CAKTON  DAK 

And  the  needs  and  destiny  of  America  are 
on  oiu*  side.  Our  Nation  1^  growing  faster 
than  we  can  keep  track  of  it.  Ito  demands 
for  power  have  never  been  met,  and  are  out- 
racing  our  means  of  supplying  them.  Our 
population  to  growing  faster  than  ova  means 
of  feeding  It.  Our  driving  need  for  more  pro- 
duction, more  raw  materials,  and  more  re- 
sources exercises  ito  own  stem  logic,  far 
stronger  than  the  pretensions  of  any  propa- 
ganda machine.  Hells  Canyon  Dam  will  help 
powerfully  to  meet  those  needs,  and  the 
filmsy  false  Issues  of  Ito  opponento  have  no 
strength  to  stand  up  against  them. 

Once,  long  ago,  a  man  disguised  himself 
with  the  skins  of  kids,  and  was  able  to  ob- 
tain fc»-  himself  the  blessing  that  was  in- 
tended for  another;  but  thto  happened  only 
because  the  blesser  was  blind.  The  power 
company,  disguising  ito  proposato  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  Helto  Canyon  name,  now 
tries  to  obtain  for  itself  the  franchtoe  to  the 
Helto  Canyon  site;  but  it  cannot  succeed 
while  the  American  people  have  their  eyes 
open. 

You  of  the  National  Rural  Electrification 
Cooperative  Association  have  always  had 
your  eyes  open,  you  have  understood  the 
benefito  to  be  derived  from  thto  great  proj- 
ect, and  have  given  it  your  support.  In  the 
face  of  the  propaganda  barrage,  you  have 
probably  at  times  felt  some  misgivings.  Tou 
need  not,  for  when  the  people  know  the  facto, 
they  are  with  ywu  Yes.  the  people  want 
Helto  Canyon  DamJ  for  Helto  Canyon  Dam 
to  for  the  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  iS 
Thursday.  January  29, 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Fresno  Bee  of  January 
18.  1953: 

Enc]:.x's  PaoposAi.  on  CVP  Ifxarrs  Cakxtci. 
^      Qtudt 

Congreesman  Cuas  Englb,  of  the  Second 
Dtotrict,  has  made  a  proposal  with  respect 
to  the  Central  Valley  project  which  deserves 
careful  consideration  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. \ 

Knolx's  pkmd  to  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continue  ownership  of  CVP  but  to 
have  the  project  operated  by  the  State  of 
California  under  some  sort  of  contractual 
arrangement. 

The  proposal  to  advanced  In  lieu  of  out- 
right Stote  purchase  of  CVP  as  advocated 
in  recent  weeks  by  some  groups  within 
California. 

Enols  lays  out  hto  program  as  a  way  to 
achieve  more  local  control  0f  the  project 
without  falling  into  the  booby  traps  present 
in  outright  State  ownership. 

A  grave  doubt  Indeed  eztoto  that  the  State 
of  California  would  have  either  the  will  or 
the  financial  ability  to  put  out  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  buy  the 


extoting  CVP  unite,  another  $1,000,000,000  to 
construct  the  Feather  River  project  and  still 
bviild  the  additional  facilities  to  complete 
the  project. 

There  to  the  serious  danger  the  work  would 
stop  cold,  leaving  unbuilt  such  xuilto  as  the 
Sacramento  Valley  canato,  the  Trinity  diver- 
sion, ete.  All  of  the  great  vtoions  for  the 
full  development  of  the  rivers — a  devel<^>-^ 
ment  vitel  to  California's  future— would 
wither  on  the  vine. 

It  to,  as  Englb  pointedly  remarks,  highly 
improbable  that  If  California  bought  CVP 
the  Federal  Government  would  continue  to 
put  funds  Into  the  project. 

Even  under  Federal  control,  heaven  knows 
obtaining  adequate  funds  has  been  difiQcult 
enough.  State  ownership  wovild  give  Con- 
gress every  excuse  to  assume  a  hands-off 
attitude  on  appropriations. 

And  what  kind  of  business  would  it  be  for 
California,  while  continuing  to  pay  the  same 
relative  amount  of  Federal  taxes,  to  turn 
her  back  on  a  chance  to  obtain  Federal  ap- 
propriations? Everyone  may  be  sure  the 
other  Western  States  otherwise  would  go  to 
the  funds  which  otherwise  wovild  go  to 
California. 

Congressman  Englb  also  makes  the  valid 
point  that  California  desperately  needs 
money  tor  schools,  highways,  and  public  In- 
stitutions and  questions  the  astuteness  of 
the  State  needlessly  taking  on  the  additional 
financial  biirden  of  developing  the  CVP. 

Further,  he  looks  squarely  at  the  possi- 
bility the  movement  for  Stote  purchase  to 
inspired  by  selfish  groups  seelcing  to  circum- 
vent Federal  restrictions  relating  to  power 
sales  and  land  ownership. 

A  well-organized  move  to  afoot  in  Washing- 
ton to  abrogate  the  Federal  provision  giving 
public  agencies  the  first  call  on  power  gen- 
erated at  the  Federal  projects.  Would  State 
ownership  result  in  the  elimination  of  thto 
clause,  leaving  the  power  to  be  grabbed  by 
the  privately  owned  utilities  for  their  profit? 

These  are  questions  of  major  Importenca 
to  the  people  of  California. 

They  are  questions  which  private  Interests 
may  try  to  hide  behind  a  smoke  screen  of 
propaganda  charges  of  Federal  bureaucracy, 
dictatorship  ete.  No  one  should  be  fooled 
thereby.     ^ 

Whether  State  operation  under  Federal 
ownership  Is  practicable  or  even  legally  feas- 
ible Is  a  matter  which  can  be  answered  only 
after  extensive  studies. 

But  in  any  event  nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  which  ( 1 )  would  stymie  the 
future  development  of  CVP  or  (2)  would  put 
private  Interesto  In  the  position  of  being  the 
ones  to  reap  the  benefito  of  this  great  water 
and  power  undertaking  financed  by  the 
people. 


^  to  Tiigo$Um 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAIHIER 

or  TSOIAUA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO  this  thought-pro- 
voking letter: 

Nxw  York,  N.  T.,  January  24, 1953. 
Representative  John  V.  BXAMsa, 
Republican,  o/  Indiana, 
House  office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  CONOEXSSKAN  BxAMKx:  May  a  non- 
constituent  call  yoiu'  urgent  attention  to  one 
of  the  graver — and  more  speedUy  remedi- 
able— problems  facing  the  new  admintotra- 
tlon  and  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  long- 
mismanaged  foreign  policy? 


Aseo 
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The  proUam  li  TufiMUvU  and  th«  !■«•  It 
the  oompleiely  Imteftnslblc  policy  of  ooik<» 
tlnvMd  multl-mlUkn-doUar  aid  to  TUgo> 
■lavlA's  avowedly  CXwnmUnlgt  recline.  Tito 
•nd  the  terroristic  (dlgerchy  which  c<»tlnues 
to  extirpate  every  vestige  of  freedom,  in* 
dvdlng  freedom  of  religion,  while  blackmail- 
tug  the  West  with  the  thinly  veUed  threat  of 
a  poasltde  return  to  the  Soviet  camp.  The 
cold  fact.  Oongressman.  Is  that  Communist 
Tugoalavla  never  has  severed  connectkma 
with  the  central  Communist  Party.  Any- 
body gullible  enough  to  think  so— upon  the 
basis  oi  the  noisy  idecrioglcal  dispute  between 
Tito  and  the  now-dissolved  Comlnform — is 
gullible,  indeed,  for  it  presupposes  that  he 
has  forgotten  the  previous  so-called  defec- 
tion from  Moecow  of  Red  China's  Mao  Ttee- 
tung.  It  was  this  alleged  break  which  Ache- 
son,  Lattimore,  Hiss,  John  Carter  Vincent, 
Mark  Oayn,  and  other  apologists  for  pro- 
Conununist  United  States  foreign  policy  in 
China  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  disastrous 
abandonment  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese — 
and  the  dreadful  train  of  events  leading 
straight  to  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in 
Xcn-ea. 

In  a  few  words.  Congressman,  Tito  Is  the 
potential  Uao  of  the  vital  and  strategic  Bal- 
kans, an  arrogant  Communist  dictator  who 
has  mxilcted  the  United  States  to  date  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,000  in  valuta,  food,  clothing, 
artillery,  light  arms,  motor  transport,  tanks, 
and — God  help  us — Jet  planes,  while  curtly 
refusing  repeated  official  United  States  re- 
quests that  American  cfflcers  be  permitted 
to  see  out  weapons  in  use  by  Yugoslav  troops. 
These  are  cold  facts.  Congressman,  readily 
verifiable. 

I  iirge  you,  sir.  to  consult  with  your  House 
colleagues  and  Introdxice  a  resolution  de- 
manding an  immediate  stoppage  of  all  fur- 
ther aid  to  Conununist  Yugoslavia,  pending 
a  complete  reexamination  of  Acheson-made 
p<dicy,  as  absvird  now  as  it  was  Insane  when 
first  implemented. 
Sincerely. 

Bat  Baooc 


Roaooke:  The  AU- American  Qtf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

ow  vnuoifxa 

ZN  n^  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  source 
of  pardonable  pride  for  me  to  be  able  to 
brag  to  my  colleagues  that  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  great  Sixth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  chosen  for  the  ail-Amer- 
ican city  award.  The  Star  City  of  the 
South  has  become  the  Star  City  of  the 
Nation. 

Some  cities  are  so  cold  and  imperson- 
al— a  conglomeration  of  brick  and 
mortar,  business  and  pleasure.  Not  so 
Roanoke.  Roanoke  is  warm  and  friend- 
ly— an  assemblage  of  individuals,  weld- 
ed together  by  a  common  bond  of  civic 
pride  and  neighborliness. 

So  it  is  to  the  people  of  this  wonder- 
ful city,  and  to  their  many  fine  civic  or- 
ganizations, their  qplendid  city  council, 
and  their  officials,  that  I  extend  the 
heartiest  commendation  and  congratu- 
lations. Maintain  that  friendly  small- 
town personality  and  you  will  see  Roan- 
oke grow  to  be  the  educational,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  cultural  capital 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Descriptive  of  Roanoke's  growth  and 
attainments  is  an  editorial  which  at)- 


peared  In  the  Janutiy  37. 1953.  Issue  of 
the  Roanoke  World-News,  which  I  here- 
with quote  In  fuU: 

TBB  ALL-AIOBICAK  CRT  AWABB  QjUXXl 

BOUfOKB  TO  SVSIf  GtaXATn  ACBBVI 


Like  Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  people  of  Roanoka 
today  may  look  the  world  squarely  In  the 
eye  and  say  with  pride:  *T  am  a  cltlaen  of 
no  mean  city."  For  Roanoke  Is  an  all- 
America  dty. 

Announcement  of  the  honor  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine 
yesterday  justillahly  thrilled  us  an.  although 
nearly  the  whole  town  had  been  in  on  the 
secret  for  over  2  weeks. 

The  accomplishments  of  Roanoke  since 
early  in  1946  when  World  War  11  was  put 
behind  us  and  the  community  stepped  out 
for  a  fresh  start  are  nothing  short  of 
amazing. 

To  realize  hew  deep  we  had  plunged  Into 
the  depresslon-lxx'n  lethargy  of  discourage- 
ment and  dont-care  attitude,  we  need  to 
look  back  6  years  and  do  a  bit  of  comparing. 

IWC&OK  or  STAGNATION 

When  1M6  dawned,  things  were  about  as 
they  had  been  in  1940  when  the  census 
showed  we  have  gained  hardly  100  souls 
since  1930.  Tte  only  real  accomplishments 
of  the  decade  before  had  come  in  1934-5 
when  good  w<»-k  on  city  councU  pulled  us 
out  of  the  financial  red  and  in  1038  when 
the  old  privately  owned  water  system  was 
condemned  and  purchased.  Just  before  tbe 
war  started  we  had  erected  Victory  Stadium, 
but  there  progress  ended. 

With  the  mldcentury  mark  almost  upon 
us,  Roanoke  looked  in  many  respects  Uke 
1900.  Our  narrow  streets  were  blocked  by 
streetcars  and  excessive  curb  parking.  Over- 
head the  power  lines  and  overhanging  signs 
contributed  to  the  ugliness.  The  street 
lights  were  dim  and  uninviting. 

Low -constructed  street  surfaces  and  poor 
drainage  combined  to  bring  costly  floods  to 
ova  business  area  periodically.  The  air  above 
us  hung  heavy  with  smoke  until  noon,  and 
many  a  full  day  between  early  fall  and 
spring. 

IN  A  SOBBT  STATS 

Otn-  so-called  library  was  a  disgrace  In  its 
cramped  quarters  which  invited  fire  and 
offered  no  comforts  whatsoever.  Our  pub- 
lic-health facilities  were  elemental.  The 
airport  was  growing  but  not  nearly  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  vrith  progress.  Streets 
were  in  lU-repalr  for  lack  of  materials 
brought  <Hi  by  war.  Council  had  saved  over 
a  half  million  dollars  against  the  day  when 
work  could  start  but  It  was  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Oiir  river  ran  heavy  with  waste.  biTlttng 
epidemic  and  defying  fish  to  exist.  The 
Jefferson  Street  grade  crossing  continued  to 
hamper  traflSc,  aiHl  parking  was  at  a  premium. 
We  were,  in  short,  in  a  rather  sorry  state. 

CAMS   THB    DAWM 

And  then  came  the  awakening.  Just  how 
It  started  is  hard  to  say.  None  of  us  can 
claim  the  credit  nor  should  we.  But  one 
day  the  vital  spark  landed  in  waiting  ma- 
terial, smoldered,  and  then  burst  into  bright 
flame^the  beautiftil  flame  of  clvU  pride. 

Of  course,  we  had  our  little  arguments, 
some  wanted  this  and  some  wanted  that. 
Squabbles  often  are  good  for  us.  They  clear 
the  air.     But  we  began  to  get  things  done. 

The  streetcars  were  abolished  and  the 
tracks  came  up.  while  streets  were  repaved. 
Unsightly  power  lines  went  underground. 
Ugly  overhanging  signs  came  down.  We  in- 
stituted the  first  emoke-control  program  In 
Virginia — one  of  "fche  first  in  the  South — 
and  once  again  the  air  was  clean  although 
not  yet  perfect. 

New  street  lights  Invited  bomefoDc  and 
visitors  alike. 

Gradually  m  realized  that  we  couldn't 
overcome  all  our  defects  with  present  re- 
sources.   Bond  issues  were  a  necessity.    The 


flnt  victory  cam*  when  literally  thousands 
of  men  and  women — parani-taacbar  groupa» 
fHands  of  tha  Utarary.  and  health  anthualasta 
put  over  a  triple  bond  tssua.  The  paopla  had 
to  be  sold  on  the  fact  that  they  must  in- 
creaee  their  own  taxes  to  do  the  Job.  They 
did  not  balk  and  only  a  few  orlad  "It  can't 
be  done." 

Wheraaa  wa  had  built  not  a  single  new 
achool  In  ao  yean  before  1M8,  we  now  ara 
completing  over  $£.000,000  worth.  The 
library  and  health  center  are  a  reality. 

There  followed  self-liquidating  bond  issuea 
to  expand  the  water  system  and  to  clean  up 
Roanoke  River  by  sewage  treatment.  Citl- 
len  effort  has  planned  to  eliminate  the  Jef- 
ferson Street  croesing.  erect  a  big  parking' 
garage,  and  build  tvro  badly  needed  hospitals. 

The  old  library  has  been  made  into  a 
garden  center.  Mill  Mountain  finally  has 
been  put  to  use  with  the  wonderful  chU- 
dren's  zoo  and  its  mlniatxu-e  railroad. 

We  have  kept  pace  in  a  spiritual  way.  Over 
$3,000,000  in  new  chiucbes  were  started  or 
completed  last  year  alone. 

In  those  6  years  business.  Industry,  and 
private  citizens  have  poured  probably  $100.- 
000,000  Into  new  construction. 

We  climaxed  the  story  by  registering  6,000 
new  voters  in  5  months  and  voting  86  per- 
cent of  those  qualified  on  November  4. 

Roanoke  not  only  became  awake  but  ba« 
came  of  age. 

TBaiB'S    IfXTCa    TO    DO 

Yes.  we  should  be  proud  and  hi^tpy  but 
let's  remember  that  pride  goeth  before  a  fall. 

The  attainment  of  every  city's  ambition 
to  be  an  all-Amcrlcan  dty  Is  an  honor,  but 
more  than  that  It  la  a  challenge— a  chal- 
lenge to  greater  things. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  past  • 
years,  but  there  Is  a  tremendous  Job  to  ba 
done  yet.  We  cajinot  rest  on  our  laurels.  U 
we  do.  we  shall  sink  into  sleep  again — tha 
sleep  that  stagnates  and  killa  communitlea. 

Lest  we  be  too  puffed  up.  let's  look  at  aom« 
things  which  need  doing: 

We  need  several  more  bridges  over  tha  rail- 
roads which  now  cut  our  city  in  pieces  and 
stall  tralDc  Particularly  do  we  need  one 
into  southeast. 

The  municipal  building  must  be  enlarged. 
It  is  bursting  at  the  seams  because  it  was 
built  37  years  ago  for  a  city  of  50.000. 

We  need  at  least  two  new  access  boxilevarda 
Into  the  WUUamson  Road  area. 

We  need  a  real  municipal  audltorliim  to 
maintain  our  place  as  a  convention  city.  It 
might  very  well  be  a  war  memorial.  Let 
us  hang  our  heads  in  shame  that  we  hava 
not  even  honored  the  dead  of  World  War  I, 
much  more  those  of  World  War  n. 

We  need  a  National  Guard  armory. 

MLXmXHATU  THB  SLXntM 

We  need  municipal  swimming  pools  for 
our  children  and  we  need  more  and  better 
parks  to  go  with  them. 

We  need  more  parking  space  so  that  streets 
can  be  lised  for  traffic  and  not  as  publie 
garagea. 

We  need  a  new  road  up  Mill  Mountain  and 
another  Joining  the  proposed  Blue  Rldga 
Parkway  link  which  will  pass  close  by. 

We  need  a  bypass  for  Route  1 1  which  will 
stop  bringing  tourists  far  out  of  their  way 
Into  our  downtown  where  they  don't  want 
to  come. 

We  need  to  follow  up  the  initial  Job  of 
cleaning  Roanoke  River  by  continuing  the 
driveway  and  planting  its  banks  so  that  it 
win  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  forever. 

We  need  a  better  city  market. 

We  must  eliminate  slums  and  open  up 
much  of  otir  debased  real  estate  for  new 
homes  for  our  Negro  population  and  to  pro- 
vide growing  room  for  btisiness. 

NOW — ^LKT'S  GO 

To  be  named  an  all-Amerlcan  city  Is  a  great 
boost  to  the  morale  of  our  people  and  to  tha 
energy  and  Imagination  of  our  business  and 
Industry. 


,^  Bttt  now  wa  hava  a  T«r>utatlon  to  Uva  vp 
to.  Tha  eyas  of  tb«  OocomoBwaaltta  azkd  q( 
the  Nation  will  be  upon  ua.  Wa  oaanot  af- 
ford to  Ug  IX  we  want  to  oontlnua  being  a 
leader  in  tha  parade  of  imagraai. 

Let  MB  reaolve  as  a  city  and  aa  a  people 
that  we  are  going  to  aarri  thla  award  again. 

The  aoom  baa  baooma  a&  oak.  but  tt  la  a 
young  oak  and  thara  la  Bitwh  growing  to  ba 
done. 

The  past  has  been  good.  Let's  make  tha 
future  even  better. 


Democrats  m  Soatib  Dakota  Prepare  for 
tlie  W«rit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 


OP  aoMiraBOTA 

m  THB  HOU8K  OP  RKI>RESKNTATTVBB 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speiiker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobb,  I 
include  an  article  entitled  "Democrats 
In  South  Dakota  Prepare  for  the  Worst," 
written  by  George  Grim,  and  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  Friday. 
January  23. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
DEMocaATS  IN  Sooth  Dakota  Putabs  vok  ths 


(By  George  Orlm) 

Step  up  to  ovir  Saturday  smorgasbord. 
Guaranteed.    Something  lor  every  taste. 

Some  unreconstructed  Demoorats  In  Brule 
County.  S.  Dak.,  are  atlU  commenting  on  the 
Republican  future.  Beads  a  want  ad  In  the 
Brule  County  News: 

"Por  sale:  Small  heatin^j  stove  suitable  for 
burning  cow  chips.  La  need  of  paint.  Has 
not  been  used  since  December  1031.  Henry 
Stadler.  Kimball.  Priced  low.  considering 
likely  and  proximate  demand." 

Brule  County  went  Repablican  for  a  Presi- 
dent for  this  first  time  Ui  its  history.  Now 
the  folks  can  stand  back  and  whiff  the  Demo- 
cratic breeaea.    ^ 


GkM  ■  the  Part  ol  N«w  Tark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

'    HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Msw  Ttias 
-     IN  THB  HODSB  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoBO,  I  include  the  following  story 
which  appears  on  page  1  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  I  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congres.;  to  the  condi- 
tions of  crime  and  corru]}tion  in  the  port 
of  New  York  by  a  resolution  which  I 
Introduced  for  the  cons.deration  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  session  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress,  I  Introduced  House  Res- 
olution 35.  calling  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  effect  which  conditi<»is  on  the  New 
York  water  front  have  on  tiie  mutual- 
security  programs  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  this  article  again  proves,  as  if 
additional  proof  is  necessary,  that  mur- 
der and  thievery  are  rife  and  rampant 
In  the  great  port  of  New  York.    I  deem 


It  lo  be  absolute  essential  that  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreiga  Affidra  iitf orm 
itaelf  as  to  whether  hoodlumlsm  feeds 
and  fattens  on  the  moneys  appropriated 
In  the  execution  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 


"Pistol  LooAx." 


Docks  bt 
Toi« 


Nrw  ToBK,  Janiutry  91. — A  State  ertme 
commission  heard  today  a  story  of  water- 
front mtirder  that  left  a  prise  strip  of  docka 
In  the  hands  of  a  mob. 

Dominlck  Genova,  a  pale  little  robber  and 
a  graduate  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  kept  specta- 
tor* on  the  edge  of  their  seats  with  his 
billing  tales  of  violence. 

Murder,  be  said,  was  the  prelude  to  mob 
control  of  the  richest  stretch  of  vrater  front 
In  the  world — from  Porty-seoond  Street  to 
Fifty-seventh  Street  on  the  North  River, 
where  the  biggest,  fastest,  ocean  liners  afioat 
tie  up. 

Genova  testified  .the  mob  was  controlled 
by  Mickey  Bowers  and  his  coxisin,  Harold. 
They  run  Local  824,  ra  the  AFL  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association,  known 
as  the  Pistol  Local  because  of  the  strong* 
arm  tactics  of  its  offloers.    . 

Harold  Bowers  took  the  stand  dtulng  the 
day  but  would  answer  no  questions.  Mickey 
is  scheduled  as  a  witness  Thursday. 

Genova  said  he  himself  was  chased  off  the 
docks  because  he  wouldn't  do  a  favor  for  an 
ILA  foreman — murder  a  milkman  who 
slashed  the  foreman's  face  with  a  beer  glass. 
Genova  said  his  refusal  nearly  cost  his  own 
life. 

"Subsequently,  the  milkman  was  killed 
with  a  machine  gun,"  the  witness  added. 

The  State  crime  commission  is  inquiring 
Into  water-front  rackets  that  bleed  $350,- 
000,000  a  year  from  the  shipping  Indtistry  in 
this,  the  world's  gfreatest  port. 

Genova,  In  his  testimony  today,  said  he 
was  driven  off  the  piers  In  1M7. 

His  story  began  with  the  murder  of  Richard 
(The  Bandit)  Gregory,  in  a  manner  not  de- 
scribed. Gregory  was  an  ILA  delegate  on  the 
docks. 

Without  the  formality  at  a  iinion  election, 
the  witness  continued.  Harold  Bowers  took 
over  the  poet  of  delegate. 

"The  word  was  spiread  arotmd  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  he  was  our  delegate."  re- 
called Genova. 

Gregory's  sudden  death  was  foUowed  by 
the  slaying  of  Tommy  Gieason.  who  con- 
trolled the  rich  mldtown  piers. 

Geilova  said  Gieason  slit  Mickey  Bowers' 
-throat  with  a  knife  during  an  argument. 
Bowers  sxirvlved,  the  witness  went  on,  but 
Gieason  was  slain  a  week  or  two  later. 

Referring  to  John  (Apples)  Applegate,  an 
HA  pier  boss.  Commission  Counsel  Theodore 
Klendl  asked: 

"Did  Apples  ever  tell  you  the  Bowers  group 
were  looking  for  Gieason?" 

"They  were  looking  for  him  high  and  low." 
Genova  replied. 

Loan  sharks  infested  the  North  River  piers 
at  the  time,  Genova  continued,  charging  10 
cents  interest  a  week  on  a  dollar. 

Mickey  Bowers,  he  added,  also  was  a  payoff 
man  for  a  fiourlshlng  numbers  game  on  the 
docks. 

Genova  said  he  and  Applegate  served  time 
together  at  Sing  Sing.  Genova  got  out  in 
1938  and  Applegate  got  him  a  Job  on  the 
docks. 

In  referring  to  his  Sing  Sing  days.  Genova 
wotind  up  with  stiU  another  little  story  of 
murder.    He  said  he  beard  it  in  prison. 

Genova  testified  a  man  nanted  Kane  was 
plotting  to  take  over  some  North  River  piers« 
The  late  water-front  boas.  Charlie  (The  J^) 
Tanowski.  conceived  a  plan  for  a  slui^ar 
named  Peters  to  knock  Kane  out,  Genova 
said,  and  then  "someone  else  would  follow 
him  and  stick  a  knife  In  him  when  he  was 
down." 

"And  thla  did  ***riP— 'j*  Oenova  added. 


WWt  Art  Tm  Gokg  tg  Galtkt  Mmmfl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OP  tOWA 

ZN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESENTATTTBS 

Thursday,  Janwary  29, 1953 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
our  former  colleague,  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Rich:  / 

WAsmNOTOir,  D.  C  January  1$,  f95J^ 
Hon.  Bnr  P.  Jiwain, 

Uouae  Office  BuiUUmy, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAK  8nt:  It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  elk 
next  to  you  and  Al  Bush  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower  and  our  former 
colleague.  Mr.  Nixom,  whan  be  waa  awora 
In  as  Vice  President. 

I  expect  them  and  the  Congress  to  stop 
the  trend  toward  socialism  in  this  country. 

Let  the  New  Deal  be  buried. 

Let  the  spirit  of  our  founding  fathers  ba 
our  guide. 

Liberty,  Justice,  freedom. 

Let  the  people  support  the  Oovenoment 
and  not  the  GovernnMnt  the  people. 

Otir  motto— work,  earn,  save — will  build  a 
strong  Nation. 

Justice  for  all— favoritism  fen*  none. 

Now.  Ben,  there  was  one  thing  that  dis- 
turbed me  at  the  inauguration  and  that  waa 
the  tardiness  in  which  President  Elsenhower 
was  sworn  in.  It  was  to  take  place  at  12 
noon  on  January  20,  1958.  Instead,  tt  per- 
mitted President  Truman  to  remain  Presi- 
dent for  31  minutes  longer  than  he  should, 
as  it  was  12:31  p.  m.  when  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  administo^d  the  oath  of  office  to 
President  Elsenhower. 

To  think  that  Truman,  the  greatest  spend- 
er of  all  ages,  should  be  kept  in  office  31 
minutes  too  long  burnt  me  up.  Where  are 
you  going  to  get  the  money  doing  that? 

President  Truman's  budget  for  the  next 
year,  beginning  July  1,  1953,  calls  for  ex- 
penditures of  over  $80,000,000,000.  I  am 
looking  for  John  Tabxb  and  the  members  of 
Appropriations  Committee  to  cut  that  down 
to  at  least  forty  billions — ^thus  a  saving  of 
forty  .billions.  That  wlU  amount  to  $3,333,- 
333.333.34  per  month  or  $4,825,000  per  hotir 
and  the  time  Truman  was  left  In  office,  31 
minutes,  cost  the  taxftayers  $a.367.(XX%. 

That's  where  to  get  the  money. 

Start  at  once  to  economize  if  you  are  wise. 

Bbn,  you  are  third  ranking  member  of 
the  great  Appropriations  Committee.  Do 
yotir  duty,  you  and  evwy  member  of  tha 
committee  as  well  as  the  Congress. 

May  God  give  you  the  power  and  the  will 
to  be  wise  and  economise. 

Your  former  colleague. 

RoBZBT  P.  Rick. 


Q«ick  AduNi  Needed  on  United  States 
Farm  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOYRE 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm 
Belt  of  our  country  is  in  a  very  precarious 
position.  Farmers  are  getting  less  for 
their  products  and  the  cost  of  the  things 
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tbey  buy  has  oonUnued  to  spiral  up- 
wt€L  They  are  getting  caught  in  a 
squeeze.  The  new  administration  has 
been  handed  the  ball  when  farm  net 
income  is  at  a  new  postwar  low.  F.  C. 
Christopherson.  editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(8.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader,  is  especially 
pointed  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  an  editorial  carried  recently  in  his 
newspaper.  I  feel  that  the  editorial  by 
Mr.  Chrlstc^herson  is  especially  well 
done. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Quick   Action    NnmD    on    XJhtod   Statss 
Farm  Incomk 

Th«  maenhower  xlmlntntration  should  do 
'•ome  woTTylng — and  do  It  qulcUy — about  the 
recession  In  farm  income. 

This  factor  in  otir  economic  life  may  be 
overshadowed  at  the  moment  by  other 
matters,  such  as  the  confirmation  of  Charles 
Wilson,  other  appointive  tasks,  and  the  gen- 
eral chore  of  putting  a  new  machine  in 
motion. 

IHit  it  Is  a  cloud  on  the  horiaon  that  is 
growing  bigger  day  by  day.  And  it  could 
very  readily  produce  complications  of  a  seri- 
ous nature — siifflciently  serious  to  result  in  a 
sharp  setback  in  the  economic  Indices  and 
perhaps  some  substantial  Democratic  tIc- 
in  the  election  of  1954. 


^torlee; 


BASIS  rom  woasT 


Economic  discussions  are  iisually  dry  read- 
ing and  It  Is  easier  to  command  an  audience 
with  remarks  about  mink  coats,  governmen- 
tal corruption,  careless  spending,  and  dis- 
sension. 

It  will  be  a  disturbing  error,  however.  If 
the  administration  Ignores  the  handwriting 
on  the  economic  wall  now  growing  more  and 
more  emphatic. 

*    The  setback  in  farm  Income  has  been  sub- 
-^antial.  enough  so  to  Impair  materially  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer. 

And  that's  something  to  cause  worry  not 
only  in  the  farm  areas  but  in  the  big  cities, 
the  factory  towns,  and  Wall  Street. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  industrial  output  Is 
now  twice  what  it  was  In  1929 — a  tremendous 
expansion  and  one  that  permits  a  higher  and 
better  standard  of  living.  But  there  must  be 
buying  power  among  the  people  to  absorb 
this  great  production.  If  the  buying  power 
is  not  {Resent,  then  sales  will  drop  and  soon 
factories  will  be  ciirtailing  production.  The 
result,  of  course,  will  be  unemployment. 

WHAT  HAPrXKKO  Of  TWKWTIES 

Bade  in  the  twenties,  sharp  economists  in 
New  Totk  were  disturbed  about  the  dwin- 
dling farm  income.  It  was  below  what  It 
should  be.  They  tried  to  tell  their  story  to 
bankers,'  indxistrlallsts,  and  others  but  they 
wouldn't  listen.  Everything  at  the  moment 
was  serehe  on  the  siu-face  and  they  ignored 
the  daz^ger  signals.  In  due  couoe  came 
the  stock-market  crash  of  1929,  ra^  be  fol- 
lowed by  extensive  unemployment,  vanishing 
profits,  and  a  deep  depression. 

This  need  not  happen  again  and  It  won't 
if  the  Washington...  leadership  understands 
the  economic  facta  of  life. 

As  long  as  the  cotmtry  has  high  indus- 
trial tarlfls— and  we  have  them — the  farmer 
needs  something  to  fortify  his  economy.  He 
can't  sell  in  an  open  world  market  and  buy 
In  a  protected  domestic  market.  He  must 
have  assistance  comparable  to  that  provided 
for  Industry  by  the  tariff. 

This  is  the  stun  and  substance  of  the  farm 
problem  and  It  must  command  immediate 
consideration  in  Washington  if  we  are  to 
avoid  economic  disaster. 

A   CCMTBSCMCB   IW   OBOSB 

Whether  this  will  be  forthcoming  or  not 
is  a  question.  BBra  Benson,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agrtcultvire,  has  been  dragging  his 
feet  in  respect  to  parity  arrangements  and 
has  been  reluctant  to  express  an  enthusiastio 
approval  of  the  program.    If  President  Elsen- 


hower accepts  his  advice,  there's  a  chance 
that  the  problem  will  not  be  recognised  for 
what  it  is. 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  would  be  well 
far  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  farm  States — men  who  know  the 
score  on  this  subject — to  do  something  about 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
arrange  an  immediate  conference  with  Eisen- 
hower in  respect  to  It. 


Polbh  CitizeBs  Clab,  Da  Bois,  Pa^  Urf  et 
Congress  To  Aotborize  the  Pretideat  of 
the  Uaited  SUtes  To  Proclaim  October 
11  of  Each  Year  as  Geaeral  Palasld 
Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKJ>RBBENTATIVX3 

Thursday.  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  on  January  18, 
1953,  of  a  resolution  by  the  Polish  Citi- 
zens Club,  of  Du  Bois,  Pa..  I  introduced 
legislation  in  Congress  this  week  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  tJnited 
States  to  proclaim  October  11  of  each 
year  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day  for 
the  observance  and  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Polish  Cttlsens  Club,  of  Du  Bols,  Pa.. 
•t  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  Pulaski  Hall 
in  Du  Bols  on  Sunday.  January  18.  1963. 
adopted  the  following  resolution  by  a  unani- 
mo\is  vote: 

"Whereas  Cotmt  Brig.  Oen.  Casimlr  Pulaski 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
these  United  States; 

''Whereas  his  unselfish  and  priceless  con- 
tribution to  this  coimtry  is  nationaUy  known 
and  acknowledged; 

"Whereas  he  has  already  been  honored  by 
a  commemorative  stamp  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Post  Ofllce  Department; 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  XThlted 
States  annually  proclaims  October  11  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  Memorial  Day :  Be  It 

•'Resolved,  That  the  Polish  Citizens  Club, 
of  Du  Bols,  Pa.,  petition  the  Honorable  Jamss 
E.  VAif  Zamdt  to  propose  a  bill  in  Congress 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  proclaim  October  11  of 
each  year  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day  for 
the  observance  and  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski." 

Polish  CmzxKs  Clcb  or  Dv  Bois,  Pa.« 
Stanlxt  J.  Kaunowski,  President, 
PsAinc  C.  SoHLosKi,  Secretary, 
Xdwabo  S.  Glowacxi,  Treasurer. 


Dalles  Maps  Peace  P«liqr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmfsoTA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  JDDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  very 
able,   comprehensive,   and   informative 


outline  by  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  of  the  general 
aims  and  policies  which  our  Government 
will  pursue  In  its  international  relations. 
I  hope  he  and  other  ofBcials  will  make 
such  frank  and  informal  broadcasts  to 
the  people  of  America,  and  the  world, 
frequently.  The  best  way  for  the  Gov* 
eriunent  to  get  full  public  support  is  to 
take  our  people  more  and  more  into  its 
confidence. 

Tzxr  or  Sxcsstast  or  Stati  Dttixbs'  Poaxicir 
PoucT  Aooans  to  thk  Nation 

It  has  been  now  Just  6  days  that  I  have 
been  Secretary  of  State  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  have  been  very,  very  busy 
days.  They  have  been  a  perfect  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated problems,  but  I  hope  never  to  be 
too  busy  to  talk  with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  so  that  tbey 
will  know  what  It  is  we're  thinking  about 
and  what  our  purposes  and  intentions  are. 

I've  already  met  with  two  congressional 
committees  that  deal  prlmarUy  with  foreign 
affairs  and  now  I  want  to  have  a  chance  to 
talk  with  you.  Of  course,  it's  obvious  that 
after  S  days  I  haven't  got  the  answers  to  all 
the  problems.  It  would  be  ridiculous  if  Z 
pretended  that  I  did  have,  but  I  do  think  It's 
worth  while  to  tcU  you  what  our  poaltion 
in  the  world  Is  and  the  spirit  with  which 
we  approach  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  I  want  to  make 
clear,  and  I  want  to  make  it  abimdantly  clear, 
is  that  I  consider  that  It  Is  my  Job  to  work 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
part  of  your  Government;  it's  you  that  have 
hired  me  and  pay  me,  and  you're  entitled  to 
have  me  do  the  best  that  I  can  for  you. 
And  that  la  going  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  our  ambassadors. 
Tou  needn't  be  afraid  that  we're  working 
against  you  and  for  others. 

President  Elsenhower  has  often  used  a 
phrase;  It's  the  phrase  "enlightened  self- 
interest."  That  is  going  to  be  the  guide  as  we 
go  on  to  make  our  foreign  policy.  Now  In 
our  own  interest,  our  enlightened  sAf -inter- 
est, we  have  to  pay  close  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  enemies 
who  are  plotting  our  destruction.  These  ^ 
enemies  are  the  Russian  Conununlsts  and 
their  allies  in  other  countries. 

Now  you  may  ask.  how  do  we  know  that 
they  are  really  trying  to  destroy  us?  Well 
the  answer  to  that  one  is  that  their  leaders 
teach  it  openly  and  have  been  ^^^^hlng  it  for 
many  years,  and  everything  that  they  do  fits 
into  that  teaching.  And  In  this  country  our 
courts  have  had  to  look  into  the  question, 
and  they've  found  most  recently,  only  last 
week,  that  the  Communist  Party  in  this 
country  is  part  of  a  gigantic  conspiracy  de- 
signed to  overthrow  our  Government  by  vlo- 
lence. 
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comnnnvr  rraoAT  n  dbablt  bbuous  omv 
Well,  you  may  say,  do  we  need  to  Uke  this 
threat  serioiisly,  and  the  answer  to  that  Is 
that  the  threat  is  a  deadly  serioiu  one.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  recently  said  this  Nation 
stands  in  greater  perU  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history.  Any  American  who  isn't  awake 
to  that  fact  Is  like  a  soldier  who's  asleep  at 
his  post.  We  must  be  awake — all  ot  us, 
awake — to  that  danger. 

Now  already  our  proclaimed  enemies  con- 
trol one-third  of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
I've  here  behind  me  a  map  which  shows  the 
vast  area  which  stretches  from  Kamchatka 
near  Alaska,  the  northern  Islands  of  Japan, 
and  right  on  to  Germany  in  the  center  of 
Europe.  That's  an  area  which,  the  Russian 
Communists  completely  dominate.  In  that 
area  there  are  800,000,000  people,  and  they 
are  being  forged  into  a  vast  weapon  of  fight- 
ing power  backed  by  industrial  production 
and  modem  weapons  that  include  atomlo 
bombs.  If  this  block  of  800,000,000  people 
Is  compared  with  our  population,  about  160,- 


OOOXMO  people.  It  mesne  that  IT  we  were  atone 
against  them,  the  popviAtiov.  odds  against 
us  and  in  their  favor  w<Mild  b«  7  to  1.  Row 
in  the  case  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
Second  World  War  there  was  a  big  coalition 
on  our  side  against  tibe  de^x>ts  so  that  the 
manpower  ratio  then  was  about  7  to  Iln  our 
favor.  It  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  have  a  wav 
in  which  the  odds  against  us  were  7  to  1. 

And  another  important  fact  is  that  this 
vast  area  of  Asia-Europe  which  our  ene- 
mies control  has  within  it  all  of  the  natural 
resources  which  they  need.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  largely  dependent  on  overseas 
goods.  Tor  example,  our  steel  indiistry 
which  Is.  of  course,  basic  in  peace  production 
and  war  production,  depends  very  largely 
upon  importations  of  manganeee  from  over- 
seas. So.  if  we  were  alone,  not  only  would 
the  manpower  odds  be  terlfllcally  against  us, 
but  we  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  production  oC  the  weapons  that  we 
needed. 

COMrCXCD    TO    RATI    rslDrSS    AND    AIXICS 

There  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  the  United  States 
compels  that  we  should  have  friends  and  al- 
lies in  the  world.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Soviet  Communists  are  carrying  out  a  policy 
which  they  call  encirclement.  That  means 
they  want  to  get  control  of  the  different  areas 
around  them  and  around  us  so  they  will  keep 
growing  In  strength  and  we're  more  and  more 
cut  off  and  isolated.  They  said  they  don't 
want  to  start  an  open  war  against  us  untU 
they  have  got  such  overwhelming  power  that 
the  result  would  not  be  in  doubt.  So  that 
strategy  has  been  to  pick  up  one  coimtry  after 
another  by  getting  control  of  its  government 
by  political  warfare  and  Indirect  aggres- 
sion. And  they  have  been  making  very 
great  progress. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  only 
a  little  over  7  years  ago,  they  only  con- 
trolled about  200,000.000  people,  and  today,  as 
I  say,  they  control  800,000,000  people,  and 
they're  hard  at  work  to  get  control  of  other 
/      parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  now,  with  a  m^  before  me,  pick 
out  some  of  the,  high  spots  of  trouble.  Let's 
start  with  Korea,  which  naturally  comes  first 
to  our  minds,  because  of  the  cruel  and  bloody 
war  going  on  there.  What's  that  aU  about? 
Well,  one  thing  that  It's  about  Is  Japan. 
You  see  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  moved 
Into  the  northern  Islands  which  are  very 
close  to  Japan,  In  fact  they  are  within  2 
miles  of  northern  Japan,  and  their  planes 
are  reported  daMy  almost  as  flying  across  the 
northern  part  of  Japan.  And  you  can  see 
from  this  map  that  if  they  had  not  only 
this  area  up  to  the  north  of  Japan,  but  also 
had  all  of  Korea,  then  Japan  would  be  with- 
in the  Oommnnist  pincers.  And  if  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  Communists  got  control 
of  Japan  with  its  great  industrial  power, 
then  they  oould  use  that  to  process  the  raw 
materials  which  come  from  Asia,  from  Man- 
churia, and  from  China,  and  to  process  them 
into  arms  and  weapons  for  the  vast  man- 
power of  China.  And  that,  if  it  happened, 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  us.  It 
was  hard  enough  for  us  to  win  the  war 
,  against  Jbpan  in  the  Paelflo  when  Japan 
was  alone,  when  China  was  our  ally  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  neutraL  If  Russia,  China, 
and  Japan  all  oomblned.  It  would  be  pretty 
tough  going  for  us  in  the  Pacific.  Stalin 
has  boasted  that  with  Japan  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  invmelble.  We  dont  need  to  be- 
lieve that,  btit  at  least  we  oan  see  that  It 
would  be  pretty  tough  going. 

sovnr  IT78SIA1VS  raxvs  to  an  rmocnaik 

Now  the  Soviet  Russians  are  making  a 
drive  to  get  Japan,  not  only  through  what 
they  are  doing  In  hcx-thern  areas  of  the 
Islands  and  in  Korea  but  also  through  what 
they  are  doing  in  Indochina.  If  they  could 
get  this  peninsula  qi  Indochina,  Slam.  Burma. 
Malaya,  they  would  have  what  is  called  the 
rice   bowl  of  Asia.    Hut's  the   area  from 


wfaleh  tfae  great  peoples  of  Asia,  great  ooun- 
tries  of  Asia  such  as  Japan  and  India,  get  in 
large  measure  their  food.  And  you  can  see 
that  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  control  of  the 
rice  bowl  of  Asia  that  would  be  another 
weapon  which  would  tend  to  expfuul  their 
eootrol  into  Japan  and  into  India.  That  is 
a  growing  danger  and  it  is  not  only  a  bad 
situation  because  of  the  threat  in  the  Asian 
eountrles  that  I  refer  to  but  also  because  the 
French,  who  are  doing  much  of  the  fighting 
there,  are  making  great  ^ort  and  that  effort 
subtracts  Just  that  much  from  the  capacity 
of  their  building  a  European  army  and  mak- 
ing the  contribution  which  otherwise  they 
could  be  expected  to  make.  Ill  touch  <», 
that  problem  later  on  when  we  get  to  Europe. 
Now  then,  we  can  go  on  to  the  next  area 
which  is  the  Arab  world.  And  in  the  Middle 
East  we  find  that  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing to  inspire  the  Arabs  with  a  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  British  and  ourselves.  Now 
that  area  contains  the  greatest  known  oil 
reserves  that  there  are  in  the  world,  aiul  the 
Soviet  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  Uiat 
Stalin,  when  he  was  negotiating  with  Hitler 
In  1940,  said  that  that  area  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cemter  of  Soviet  aspirations.  If 
aU  of  that  passed  into  the  hands  el  our  po- 
tential enemies  that  would  make  a  tremen- 
dous shift  In  the  balance  of  economic  power. 
And  furthermore,  this  area  also  has  control 
ot  the  Suez  Canal  and  that  Is  the  portion 
of  the  world  and  the  seaways  of  the  world 
which  has  long  been  guarded  and  called 
the  life  line  which  made  it  possible  for 
Europe  to  be  in  communication  with  Asia. 
There  are  diflleultieB  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  which  relsite  to  the 
queetion  of  the  defense  and  contr<d  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

KAXIVBS  ABS  nv  UVOLT  TVOtOVaBQVr  ATBICA 

nien  If  we  move  on  further,  we  can  go  to 
Africa.  And  throughout  Africa  the  Commu- 
nists are  trying  to  arouse  the  native  people 
Into  revolt  against  the  Western  Europeans 
who  still  have  political  control  of  most  of 
Africa.  If  there  should  be  trouble  there, 
that  would  break  the  contact  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa,  Africa  being  a  large  source 
of  raw  materials  for  Europe. 

And  then  we  come  now,  as  we  go  around 
the  globe,  to  Western  Europe  Itself.  And  In 
Western  Eiuope  we  find  that  there  is  in  ex- 
istence there  one  of  o\a  major  foreign  poli- 
cies, the  foreign  policy  that  is  called  by  the 
word  "NATO";  NATO  standing  for  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization.  The  purpose 
there  was  to  tie  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries together  with  association  from  United 
States  and  from  Canada  so  as  to  create  there 
a  community  which  would  be  strong  enough 
to  deter  any  attack  on  Western  Europe  by 
the  Red  armies.  This  area  of  Western  Eu- 
rope has  always  been  historically  an  area 
which  was  strong  in  the  military  sense.  And 
the  countries  have  quite  a  considerable  mili- 
tary tradition.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
In  the  past  these  Western  European  coun- 
tries have  used  their  military  strength  with 
which  to  fight  each  other  and  to  bleed  each 
other.  Particularly  France  and  Gernlany,  as 
you  know,  have  been  fighting  each  other 
aboxit  once  In  every  generation  for  qiiite 
a  long  time.  The  present  hope  is  that  Ger- 
many and  France  will  Join  In  a  single  Euro- 
pean defense  community  and  then  we  would 
have  a  situation  where  they  could  not  fight 
each  other  and  where  their  combined 
strength  with  that  of  their  other  allies  would 
make  it  unlikely  that  the  Red  armies  would 
attempt  to  Invade  Wastern  Europe.  That's 
a  good  idea  and  it  has  had  in  this  country 
bipartisan  support.  Uhfcntunately  the  plan 
now  seems  to  be  somewhat  stalled.  And  it 
seems  as  though  some  of  the  French  people 
and  some  of  the  German  people  want  again 
to  go  In  thetr  separate  ways.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  President  Elsenhower 
asked  me  and  >Cr.  Stanen,  who  directs  the 
mutiwl-^f '«*■""*  program,  to  go  to  Europe 
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this  week.  We  want  to  look  the  situation 
over  at  first  hand  and  see  whether  this 
trend  to  iinlty  Is  an  ttks  upgracto  or  la-  pn 
the  downgrade. 

KOT  oonre  to  maks  awt  oonaanaanm 

Let  me  say  to  3rou  first  of  an  that  In  this 
trip  we  are  taking  we  are  not  going  to  make  ■ 
any  commitments  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  de- 
scription. The  |nx>blem  of  making  commit- 
ments Is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government. 
We  shall  be  there  to  observe  and  to  listen 
but  not  to  make  any  commitments. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  big  invest- 
ment in  Western  Europe  on  the  theory  that 
there  could  be  unity  there.  Of  the  $40,000,- 
000,000  which  we  have  sent  abroad  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  almost  $30,- 
000,000,000  have  gone  into  Western  Europe. 
If,  however,  there  were  no  chance,  and  that 
I  Jpst  refuse  to  believe,  bTit  If  It  appeared 
there  were  no  chance  of  getting  effective 
unity,  and  If  In  particular  Prance,  Germany, 
and  England  should  go  tbelx  separate  ways, 
then  certainly  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
a  little  rethinking  to  America's  own  for- 
eign policy  In  relation  to  Western -Europe. 
So  you  see  that  as  we  look  around  the 
world  so  far  we've  looked  at  Asia,  and 
we've  looked  at  Europe,  and  we've  looked 
at  Africa,  but  then  also  we've  got  this  hemi- 
sphere to  look  at.  And  we  have  to  look 
at  South  America.  Sometimes  we're  in- 
clined to  take  South  America  for  granted. 
But  the  reality  Is  that  taiere  are  strong  Com- 
munist movements  in  Sout^  America  and 
Fascist  influences  in  some  quarters  which 
are  working  away  largely  underground  so 
far,  and  they're  trying  to  destroy  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
American  republics.  The  past  administra- 
tion has  been  so  preoccupied  with  some  of 
these  problems  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa  that  I  referred  to,  that  I  fear  it  may. 
have  somewhat  neglected  South  America  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  could  forget  about. 
South  America  for  a  time  and  then  go  back 
again  and  find  everything  the  same  as  it 
was  before.  But  actually  any  such  policy  of 
n^ect  would  lead  to  growing  danger. 

WeU  you  can  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
trouble  around  the  world:  I've  pointed  out 
some  of  the  high  spots  of  trouble  but  there 
are  many  more.  There  are  plenty  of  areas 
which  are  vulnerable  to  the  political  war- 
fare which  the  Russians  are  waging  and  if 
these  areas  were  lost  then  the  Russian  C(Hn- 
munlsts  would  have  largtiy  completed  their 
encirclement  of  the  United  States  and  be 
ready  for  what  Stalin  has  called  the  decisive 
blow  against  us  with  the  odds  overwhelming- 
ly in  their  favor.  That's  a  gloomy  picture, 
but  it  need  not  and  it  must  not  discourage 
us.  These  R\isslan  Communists  are  not  su- 
permen and  their  strctegy  is  not  irresistible. 
I  feel  absolutely  confident  that  we  can  .make 
It  fail.  Now,  as  I  said,  I'm  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  tonight  in  any  detail  what 
will  be  the  foreign  policies  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration.  It  would  be  f eollsh 
to  attempt  to  do  that  so  quickly — it's  only  a 
week  ago  today  that  President  Eisenhower 
was  inaugurated — but  I  think  I  can  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  know  about  him  give  you 
two  indications  as  to  the  outline  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  one  negative  and  the  other 
posltlvs. 

wiu.  NOV  TBT  TO  lUXT  unukvaoT  or  sovarr 
Now  the  first  negative  one.  We  will  not 
try  to  meet  the  Soviet  strategy  of  encircle- 
ment by  ourselves  starting  a  war.  Take  that 
for  certain.  A  few  people  here  and  there  \n 
private  life  have  suggested  that  a  war  with 
Soviet  Rxissia  was  inevitable,  and  that  went 
better  have  It  soon  rather  than  later  becauEB 
they  said  that  time  Is  numing  against  us. 
President  Eisenhower  Is  absolutely  opposed 
to  any  such  policy  and  so.  of  course,  am  X  and 
aU  of  Btiy  associates  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and   the  ForMgn   Bervlca.    We  shall 
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Befer  obooie  a  war  tm  the  instrument  of  our 
policy." 

It  sari  In  the  Bible  you  recall  that  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  perish  by  the 
•w^tL  And  even  people  who  do  not  ac- 
cept that  as  a  doctrine  of  faith  should  at 
least  remember  that  twice  within  our  gen- 
eration great  and  powerful  despots  have 
taken  the  sword.  Germany  and  Japan,  for 
example,  have  taken  the  sword  with  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  power  only  In  the  end 
to  perish  miserably.  Now,  of  course,  we 
know  that  our  enemies  do  not  have  moral 
scruples.  In  fact  they  deny  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  moral  law.  They  preach 
▼icdence.  Stalin  haa  said  and  It  Is  taught 
to  every  one  of  his  Communist  followers  that 
the  world  transformation  which  they  seek 
cannot,  they  say,  be  achieved  without  vio- 
lence. And  Stalin  went  on  to  say  that  any 
who  thought  that  their  goals  coiUd  be 
achieved  peacefully  have  either  gone  out  of 
their  minds  or  are  traitors  to  the  Communist 
cause.  We  know  that  they've  used  violence, 
at  least  on  a  local  scale  In  several  countries 
of  the  world.  Including  Korea  and  Indochina. 
They're  building  up  a  vast  military  machine; 
they've  rejected  U.  N.  proposals  for  an  armis- 
tice In  Korea  and  they've  rejected  U.  M. 
proposals  for  effective  limitation  of  arma- 
ment. Therefore,  we  ourselves,  must  have 
a  strong  military  establishment  and  we 
should  encourage  the  creation  of  military 
strength  among  our  friends,  but  the  purpose 
is  never  to  wage  war  but  only  to  deter  war. 
Not  only  shall  we  never  not  Invoke  war  to 
achieve  our  purposes,  but  we  shall  try  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  stop  the  wars  that  are 
now  going  on  in  tlie  world,  notably  these 
wars  in  Korea  and  Indochina.  Today  these 
wars  go  on  because  the  enemy  thinks  he's 
getting  an  advantage  by  continuing  the  war. 
I  believe  that  General  Elsenhower  will  find 
the  ways  to  make  the  enemy  change  his 
mind  in  that  respect  so  that  they  too  will 
want  peace. 

rax  vocorrvx  aspbct  or  ctni  roaxxcM  pouct 
Now  the  other  piurpoee  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  this  is  the  positive  aspect,  must  be 
to  create  in  other  peoples  such  a  love  and 
respect   for   freedom   that   they   can.  never 
really   be   absorbed    by    the   despotism,    the 
totalitarian  dictatorship,  of  the  Communist 
world.     The    RuEsian    Commiinlsts,    as    I've 
pointed  out,  have  swallowed  a  great  many 
people  to  date,  approximately  800,000.000.  but 
you  know  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  Indigestion. 
People  don't  always  get  stronger  by  eating 
more;   sometimes  they  eat  more  than  they 
can  digest  and  then  they  get  weaker  Instead 
of  getting  stronger.     And  already  there  are 
signs  of  indigestion  within  the  Russian  Com- 
munist  world.    The   purges   and   the   trials 
that  are  going  on   in   Eastern   Europe,  the 
wholesale  executions  that  are  going  on  in 
Communist  China,  all  these  things  show  the 
people  are  restive  and   are  unhappy.    The 
fact   that  the  Communist   rulers   feel   that 
they  liave  to  resort  to  these  tactics  of  ter- 
rorism in  order  to  make  the  people  do  their 
will,  that  fact,  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  not  a 
sign  of  strength.     And  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  to  make  these  peoples,   these  captive 
peoples,  retain  such  a  love  of  freedom  and 
independence  and  to  bring  such  a  love  and 
determination  to  keep  indeoendence  on  the 
part  of  these  peoples  that  I've  talked  about 
who  are  menaced  that  they  can't  be  swal- 
lowed and  digested  by  Soviet  communism. 
And  perhaps  in  time  the  Indigestion  will  be- 
come so  acute  that  it  might  be  fatal. 

Mow  what's  o\ir  Job  and  our  task  in  that 
respect?     Our  Job  is  to  serve  our  own  en- 
lightened self-interest  by  demonstrating  by 
our  own  performance,  by  our  own  examples. 
how  good  freedom  is  and  how  much  better 
it  is  than  despotism  is.     Now  who  can  put 
.  ■>       on  that  performance,  that  demonstration  to 
show  that  example?    The  only  people  in  the 
^  yorld  that  can  do  It  are  you.  the  people  of 
"^the  United  States  of  America.    And  it  means 
tikat   each   of   you   has   a   tadc   in   foreign 
policy.      Foreign    policy    isn't    Just    some- 


thing that's  conducted  by  Secretaries  of 
State  and  by  ambassadors  in  different  parts 
of  the  world;  everyone  of  jpu  has  got  a  part 
in  making  a  successful  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States,  because  whether  or  not 
we  peacefully  succeed  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  demcmstration  you  nuike  as  to  the 
value  and  productivity  of  liberty.  Tou  must 
work  hard  enough  at  whatever  your  task  is 
to  show  that  freedom  is  more  productive 
than  slavery.  Tou  must  be  resoiut:eful  and 
inventive  enough  so  that  our  instruments 
of  peace,  and  if  need  be  war,  are  better  than 
any  that  can  be  invented  by  the  despots  and 
their  captives.  And  we  must  be  compassion- 
ate and  friendly  and  good  neighbors  because 
people  who  are  wholly  selfish  are  never  an 
attractive  people.  II  each  of  you  will  recog- 
nise that  you  have  a  part  to  play  in  nuUiing 
freedom  seem  desirable,  then  all  of  us  to- 
gether will  make  freedom  so  sought  after 
throughout  the  world  that  the  Russian  Com- 
munists will  be  bound  to  fail  in  their  strategy 
of  encircling  \is  by  swallowing  up  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

COMOUCT  AND  KXAICPLX  IS  TJP  TO  XHVVrWVU. 

The  pdint  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
heart  of  a  successful  foreign  policy  is  our 
national  conduct  and  example  and  that  is 
a  matter  for  every  individual  and  not  Just 
the  diplomats.  So  far  as  your  Government 
is  concerned,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  wUl 
not  be  Intimidated,  subverted,  or  conquered. 
Our  Nation  must  stand  as  a  solid  rock  in  a 
storm-tossed  world.  To  all  those  suffering 
under  Communist  slavery,  to  the  timid  and 
the  intimidated  peoples  of  the  world,  let  us 
say  this,  you  can  count  upon  us.  Together 
with  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world  we 
can,  I  am  confident,  peacefully  achieve  an 
honcM^ble  peace. 

Now  I  suppose  some  of  you  are  wondering 
whether  the  State  Department  can  really  be 
trusted  to  take  a  strong  lead  against  Russian 
commxmlsm.  There  have  been  some  shock- 
ing revelations  which  showed  that  some 
Conununlsts  and  sympathizers  have  found 
their  way  Into  high  places  and  betrayed 
■ecrets— even  that  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I 
can  assxure  you  that  all  of  the  resoxirces  ot 
Government,  and  that  includes  the  FBI,  are 
going  to  be  employed  to  be  sure  that  any 
such  people  are  detected  and  cleaned  out. 
I  can  promise  you  that  our  foreign  policies, 
our  new  policies,  wlU  never  to  the  slightest 
degree  reflect  any  lack  of  faith  in  the  ideals '^ 
and  the  principles  on  which  this  Nation  was 
foimded.  And  let  me  now  in  conclusion  say 
that  I  believe  that  our  foreign  policies  should 
be  open  so  that  you  can  know  what  they  are 
and  they  should  be  sufficiently  simple  so 
that  you  can  understand  them  and  Judge 
them  and  they  should  be  sufficiently  decent 
and  moral  so  that  they  will  fit  into  your  idea 
of  what  you  think  Is  right.  These  principles 
of  openness,  simplicity,  and  righteousness — 
those  principles  are  those  which  are  in  ac- 
cord with  what  used  to  be  the  great  American 
traditional  foreign  policy— that  has  been  our 
great  tradition  and  I  am  proud  that  we  here 
in  the  State  Department  and  in  our  Foreign 
Service  will  have  a  chance  to  carry  on  that 
great  tradition  and  to  live  up  to  it.  And  in 
that  way  we  shall.  I  think,  deserve,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  receive,  the  support,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
people. 


A  Soldier's  Pack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVlS 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 
Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
unanimous  consent  heretofore 


of   the 


granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
your  attention,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  the  following  timely  editorial 
which  appears  in  the  National  Tribune 
for  January  29,  1953.  I  am  sure  that 
this  editoilal  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
read  it.  It  follows: 

A  SoLom's  Pack 

Xnaugural  ceremonies  are  over.  A  new 
President  has  assumed  the  duties  of  admin« 
istration  of  government.  A  Catiinet  of  his 
own  ciiolce  has  been  confirmed  with  a  mini* 
mum  of  resistance  and  confusion,  and  it  will 
lie  only  a  matter  of  short  weeks  before  th» 
desires  of  General  Elsenhower  will  be  receiv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
the  machine  which  is  America  will  be  roiling 
along  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 

Contrary  to  the  hopes  and  beliefs  of  eonM 
of  our  people,  we  do  not  look  for  early  mira« 
cles,  but  like  most  citizens  we  were  attracted 
to  the  manner  in  wiilch  President  Elsen- 
hower approached  last  Week  one  of  the  great- 
est tasks  ever  imdertaken  by  an  incoming 
Chief  Executive.  As  he  took  over  the  direc- 
tion of  a  4-year  Job  from  wliich  there  will 
be  few  hours  of  surcease  and  which  is  often 
termed  "the  ionesomest  on  earth."  be  did 
so  in  deep  humility  but  with  no  thought  of 
fear.  Opening  his  address  with  an  unprece- 
dented prayer  that  came  from  deep  within 
his  being,  he  sought  divine  guidance  in  shap- 
ing a  course  of  action  tliat  would  assure  a 
dedication  to  the  service  of  his  people  regard- 
less of  station,  race,  or  calling,  and  then. 
with  an  earnestness  bom  of  conviction,  lie 
spelled  out  in  general  terms  the  program 
he  seeks  to  follow.  With  fine  idealism  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  called  for  a  renewal  of  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  our  way  of  life  as 
opposed  to  other  and  strange  Ideologies.  He 
made  no  secret  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  expected 
in  achieving  the  peace  we  all  so  much  desire 
as  he  stressed  the  need  for  lulty  as  a  means 
of  hope  and  self-preservation,  and  he  soiight 
to  show  that  no  one  segment  of  his  country- 
men could  expect  to  gain  over  another  if 
we  are  to  move  along  to  a  common  destiny. 

To  most  of  those  who  listened  as  the  Gen- 
eral told  how  freedom  can  pit  Itself  against 
slavery,  the  principles  by  which  he  said  he 
would  be  guided  were  but  a  realfirmatlon  of 
thoee  we  have  already  come  to  accept  as  the 
way  to  world  peace.     The  choice  of  words 
differed   from   some   utterances  of   his  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  office  and  some  em- 
phasis was  permitted  when  he  touched  upon 
weaknesses  that  had  been  demonstrated,  but 
there  were  no  earth -shocking  phrases  em- 
ployed in  setting  forth  the  alms  of  his  ad- 
ministration.   Abhorring  war  as  a  means  of 
saving  humanity  from  preying  upon  itself, 
the  President  said  h»  would  seek  to  end  dis- 
trust and  fear  and,  ultimately,  obtain  a  re- 
duction in  armaments.    He  pledged  against 
placating  aggressors  by  futile  appeasement. 
He  called  upon  all  citiaens  to  place  the  cause 
of  our  country  before  their  own  comforts. 
While  assuring  other  nstions  we  would  not    / 
force  upon  them  our  own  political  and  eco- 
nomic beliefs,  he  stated  we  would  help  proven 
friends  within  our  own  resources  but  woxiid 
expect  them  to  help  themselves.     We  must 
ourselves  practice  policies  to  increase  strength 
and   productivity  and  encourage   others   In 
that  respect,  said  the  President,  and,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
shall  seek  regional  grouping  of  free  peoples 
to  coDunon  defense  and  reject  any  insinua- 
tion that  In  the  doing  we  would  favor  one 
nation  over  another.    And  finally,  and  in  the 
belief  that  the  U.  N.  promises  the  best  InsUu- 
ment  for  ultimate  peace.  General  Eisenhower 
said  it  must  be,  not  a  symbol,  but  an  effec- 
tive force.    In  summary,  those  are  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  as  a  guide  for  the  coming 
years,  and  all  Americans  are  asked  to  play  a 
role  to  their  realiaation  with  the  knowledge 
that  whatever  we  hope  can  come  to  pass  to 
a  free  world  must  first  come  to  pais  to  tht 
heart  of  America. 


Nobody,  It  would  seem  to  this  editor,  eaa 
disagree  with  the  purposes  outlined  to  such 
a  program.  AU  wUl  pray  for  its  fuiflllment 
within  the  limits  of  our  resources,  even 
though  we  siuOi  expect  our  friends  aliroad 
to  give  of  their  own  substance  wltbto  their 
capabilttes  to  lielp  overcome  mischievous 
and  murderous  enemies.  Tliere  lias  been  no 
special  achievement  to  handing  out  bli- 
lloDS  to  largess  to  ail  and  s\indry,  nor  can 
we  afford  to  force  upon  ottiers  to  socialistic 
abandon  aid  they  do  not  want.  It  is  our 
observation  that,  even  though  no  radical 
changes  to  Government  can  be  expected  to 
come  about  overnight,  we  can  read  toto  the 
President's  words  a  determination  to  steer 
•way  from  the  shoals  of  give-away  practices 
and  to  return  to  flnner  policies  tiuit  promise 
greater  economic  relief  to  our  domestic 
troubles.  It  will  doubtlees  l>e  a  long  time 
before  we  get  over  paying  grocery  bills  twice 
because  of  Government-impoeed  price  sup- 
ports and  due  to  a  general  upset  of  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  it  will  take  an 
equal  time  to  get  away  from  defense  spend- 
ing for  years  to  advance,  but  some  altera- 
tions to  past  practices  may  Im  expected  if 
the  Chief  Executive's  words  mean  wtuit  they 
seem  to  convey. 

Government  tias  grown  almost  immeasur- 
ably during  two  hot  wars  and  stoce  Russia 
has  forced  upon  us  a  c(4d  conflict  of  some 
proportions.  It  is  big  business  Itself,  so  there 
may  be  some  hope  to  the  type  of  assistants 
that  lias  been  chosen  by  the  President  for 
his  team  of  operators.  There  are  thoee  who 
decry  the  replacement  of  college  professors, 
theorists  and  even  a  few  buffoons  by  others 
whose  activities  have  been  tied  to  with  heavy 
todiutry.  For  all  we  know  there  may  stlU 
be  named  a  few  more  idealists  and  Uiey 
may  do  a  better  Job  than  businessmen,  but 
the  new  Cabtoet  promises  to  be  composed 
mostly  of  the  latter  and  they  augur  well  for 
a  soundly  based  bustoess  administration. 
Many  have  gone  to  the  Government  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  and  for  this  they  are  to 
be  commended  most  highly,  but  we  can  find 
some  comfort  to  the  fact  that  whereas  big 
business  as  such  was  once  almost  entirely  op- 
posed as  a  class  to  veterans  and  to  veterans* 
benefits,  time  has  wrought  great  changes  to 
Industrial  life  and  growth  and  with  a  leveling 
off  to  ownership  diiring  a  gradual  revolution 
In  industry,  most  large  business  executives 
have  in  late  years  enjoyed  only  a  managerial 
distinction.  We  come  then  to  a  passage  to 
the  inaugural  address  Uutt  Intrigues  us  and 
one  to  which  aU  war  veterans  should  give 
their  attention. 

If  reactions  that  liave  readied  this  desk  re- 
flect the  optoions  of  most  former  service- 
men, they  were  dlsappototed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's failxire  to  mention  at  ail  the  toterest 
our  country  owes  to  its  30.000.000  veterans 
and  their  famUles.  We  do  not  think  such 
reference  should  be  necessarily  expected  to  a 
brilliant  speech  that  was  totended  to  lay  be- 
fore all  citizens  the  larger  worries  of  an  to- 
coming  administration  and  jtt  there  must 
have  been  some  concern  for  them  lurking  in 
the  back  of  General  Elsenhower's  mind  when, 
to  deploring  any  appeasement  of  our  enemies, 
he  said,  "We  sliaU  never  try  to  placate  an 
aggressor  by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of 
trading  honor  for  security.  For  to  the  final 
choice  a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a 
burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains."  Ihat  passage 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  it  is  not  alone 
a  precautionary  warning  to  enemies  abroad 
and  to  do-gooders  at  hcxne. 

General  Elsenhower  is  a  veteran  of  two 
World  Wars  and  can  conceivalily  be  servtog 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  a  third.  He  knows  tlie  weight  of  a  soldier's 
pack  and  he  is  well  aware  of  the  sacrifices 
entailed  to  wearing  one.  He  likewise  knows 
what  is  the  lot  of  a  prisoner  to  chains,  he 
having  played  an  important  role  to  deUverlng 
many  from  the  enemy  to  the  last  war.  There- 
fore, he  had  no  hesitancy  during  the  electlcm 
campaign  to  coming  out  f our-equare  for  the 


proper  eare  ot  these  who  have  borne  the 
battle.  But  righteous  ben^ts  cost  money 
and  tie  and  his  Cabtoet  are  sworn  to  econ- 
omize wherever  possible.  We  conceive  it 
proper,  especially  to  view  of  liis  choice  of 
Cabtoet  members,  to  speak  our  own  piece  for*' 
the  veterans  of  our  wars  who  have  carried 
pada  and  wtio  liave  contributed  more  than 
any  others  to  the  peace  ttie  President  seeks. 
Our  veterans,  it  is  true,  are  citizens  first  and 
ttiey  have  demonstrated  their  faith  to  the 
mud  and  blood  of  battle,  but  tiiere  is  a  vast 
difference  t>etween  their  contribution  to  the 
common  good  and  tliat  of  thoee  whose  secu- 
rity they  liave  protected — and  now  seek  to 
assure — at  home.  Had  they  not  sacrificed  to 
war  and  won,  there  would  be  no  free  todus- 
try  now  and  no  todustriallsts  to  serve  In  a 
Cabtoet  that  is  the  servant  of  a  free  people. 
Without  their  service  there  would  be  no  busi- 
ness, big  or  little,  we  could  call  our  own. 
There  woiild  be  no  farms  to  till,  no  metals  to 
mtoe,  excepting  for  a  conqueror,  and  no  gov- 
ei-nment  to  concern  itself  with  the  secxirity 
of  otirseives,  our  friends,  and  our  erstwhUe 
foes.  Ihese  former  warriors  are  a  special 
class  of  citizen  to  this  land  and  are  not  to 
be  overlooked.  They  will  Justify  their  few 
and  modest  demands,  and  they  will  help  to 
reinforce  the  necessary  regard  for  American 
prtoclplea  by  which  it  is  tioped  to  destroy  a 
communistic  fanaticism,  but  in  dotog  it  they 
will  also  leok  for  sympathetic  understanding 
at  the  White  Hotise.  They  deserve  no  less  be- 
cause they  carried  those  soldier's  packs  and 
they  have  won  and  preserved  our  lilierties. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirosMia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  January  6. 1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ric- 
ORo  an  article  by  George  H.  Todt,  of  Los 
Angeles,  taken  from  the  Highland  Psu-k 
News-Herald  of  January  2. 1953.  It  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  well  worth 
reading:       / 

(By  George  H.  Todt) 

Where  is  America  headtog  in  1963? 

Will  we  have  more  of  cold  war  and  cold 
peace,  will  we  reach  a  settlement  with  the 
Communists — or  will  wcn-id  war  in  ht  com- 
menced at  this  time? 

These  are  questions  which  almost  every 
thlnktog  American  citizen  mtist  he  toter- 
ested  to  today  for  the  fate  of  our  country  will 
Im  adjusted  to  the  answers  wliich  will  be 
forthcoming — and  let  us  pray  that  they  will 
be  only  proper  answers  insofar  as  tlie  United 
States  is  concerned. 

However,  only  God  knows  what  the  futxire 
will  hold  to  store  for  us.  Any  who  pretend 
to  know  forthcoming  events  to  advance  are 
tisually  charlatans— not  prophets.  Upon 
occasion  to  the  past,  readers  have  come  to 
me  and  said  that  some  of  the  writings  con- 
tained to  this  column  have  seemed  nearly 
prophetic. 

Although  I  have  been  glad  that  what  has 
been  written  has  been  to  general  accord  with 
later  events,  I  have  tovariably  been  quick  to 
afllrm  to  my  friends  that  only  a  htmible  and 
iirayerful  American  citizen  writes  this  col- 
umn. I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  do  have  a  deep 
and  abldtog  faith  that  our  God  was  the 
Creator  of  manktod  and  tlirough  Him  all 
things  are  poesible. 

If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  call  my  shots 
correctly  in  the  future.  I  must  credit  a  great 


portion  of  any  such  ability  to  the  power  of 
todivlduai  prayer — which  I  gladly  recom- 
mend to  any  of  my  readers  who  might  wish 
to  agree  with  this  pronise.  I  have  only  asked 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  write  that  which 
is  true  so  long  ss  I  am  allowed  to  write  for 
my  fellow  citizens. 

Having  said  ttiis.  what  do  the  prospects 
look,  like  during  the  forthcoming  new  year 
for  America? 

Although  Josef  Stalto  has  recently  stated 
that  war  is  not  toevitable  between  the  Reds 
and  the  West — it  is  hard  to  believe  that  lie 
really  means  otherwise  to  view  of  his  fren- 
zied efforts  to  outbuild  us  to  armaments  of 
war. 

He  has  already  achieved  superiority  over  us 
to  many  important  pliases.  Except  for  his 
fear  of  our  dread  atomic  arsenal,  he  would 
have  been  In  a  position  to  overwhelm  West- 
ern Europe  long  stoce.  Winston  Churchill, 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  has  already  taken 
cognizance  of  this. 

What,  then,  is  StaUn  waiting  f(vf  Is  It  to 
gato  a  measure  of  equality  with  the  United 
States  In  the  nuclear-weajKtn  field  before  he 
makes  his  great  bid  for  a  Soviet  version  of 
one  world?  Or  has  he  given  up  his  ideas 
of  conquest  now  that  he  perceives  the  West 
to  be  rearming  and  forewarned  of  ills  toten- 
tion? 

Has  the  leopard  todeed  changed  his  spots, 
and  is  he  now  reformed  and  ready  to  lay 
down  with  the  western  sheep  In  the  green 
pastures?  Does  he  now  believe  that  capital- 
ism and  communism  might  live  in  peaceful 
coexistence  side  by  side  to  this  world  of  ours? 

Finally,  does  Stalto  admire  the  warrior 
acliievemenU  of  the  new  American  President 
so  much  that  he  is  wllling  to  concede  that 
he  is  an  equal  with  him  upon  the  world 
Btsge?  WUl  he  talk  on  even  tains  with 
Dwight  Elsenhower  l>ecau8e  he  perceives  to 
him  a  man  of  real  stature  and  strong  char- 
acter? 

Although  any  of  the  possibUltles  we  have 
oi>ened  up  are  not  so  far-fetched  tliat  they 
may  be  written  off  entirely,  I  have  a  different 
explanation  from  any  of  theee  as  to  why 
Josef  Stalto  is  biding  his  own  good  time  and 
has  not  yet  hurled  the  armed  might  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  against  the  bastions  of  the 
remaining  free  world. 

The  reason  is  not  calculated  to  warm  your 
hearts,  but  th«%  is  an  ancient  saying  which 
is  expressed  thus:  "Know  the  truth  and  It 
will  make  you  free." 

What  may  be  the  truth  to  this  Instance? 

The  actual  truth  is  that  Stalto  is  prepartog 
a  whole  new  batch  of  secret  weapons  with 
which  to  overwhelm  the  West  at  the  most 
propitious  time.  That  Is  the  real  reason  why 
he  has  resisted  ills  great  temptation  to  strike 
against  the  West  before  this  time. 

Josef  Stalin  is  a  man  who  learns  from  his 
own  experience — and  from  the  experience  of 
others,  as  well.  He  has  tiefore  him  the  en- 
tire history  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  World  War 
n — and  he  knows  that  Hitler  was  closer  to 
winning  it  tban  may  t>e  generally  realized 
today.  If  the  latter  had  played  his  cards 
better,  the  outcome  might  have  lieen  a  dif- 
ferent one. 

The  experts  who  made  the  vaunted  horror- 
weapons  of  the  Germans  during  the  past  war 
were  10  years  ahead  of  the  West.  Had  they 
had  a  little  more  time  to  respect  to  certain 
aspects  of  their  program,  Hitler  might  have 
eventually  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to 
Elsenhower  and  Stalin. 

That  he  did  not  do  so  is  due  to  the  fact 
ttiat  certain  blunders  and  lack  of  vital  sup- 
plies were  not  forthcomtog  at  critical  times. 
But  that  is  now  water  under  the  bridge.  The 
Important  question  is:  Where  are  the  same 
German  scientists  today  who  once  worked  to 
behalf  erf  Hitler's  Third  Reich? 

The  answer  is  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
them  have  been  kldn^ied  or  Itired  toto  the 
Soviet  lalxjratories  and  test  grounds  of 
Stalto.  And  they  have  been  working  for 
many  years  now  on  the  perfection  cf  new 
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terror  ireapons  wbich  win  one  day  make 
fhoee  of  the  Nazis  pale  Into  Inslgntflcance. 

Tb  put  It  another  way,  what  the  Oennan 
■dentists  once  lacked  In  natural  reaovBTces 
they  are  now  able  to  find  In  abundance 
within  the  Stalinist  empire.  And  what  the 
IVaaslans  formerly  lacked  In  great  technical 
•kills,  they  are  now  supplied  with  great  stores 
by  extremely  capable  German  brains. 

This  Is  a  hard  combination  to  beat,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  consider  diffleultles 
which  might  have  to  be  surmounted  at  a 
later  date  if  we  allow  the  Reds  sufficient  time 
to  eome  up  with  their  newest  secret  weapons 
which  they  Intend  to  um  against  vm  at  the 
outset  oX  world  war  m. 

It  Is  not  exactly  a  secret  that  the  Reds 
bare  been  working  on  the  matter  of  coamlo 
power — and  are  already  reputed  to  be  a  lot 
further  akmg  the  road  to  aueceas  than  our 
leaden  eare  to  admit. 

One  story  has  It  that  Profesaor  Bruno  Pon- 
tecorro,  the  traitorous  Italian  atomic  sclen- 
ttst  who  sneaked  back  to  his  fellow  Reds  in 
lioaeow  a  couple  of  years  ago,  had  promised 
Laurenttev  Berla.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
e<iemlc  ray  defense  against  American  bombers 
by  the  end  of  1953. 

If  this  turned  out  to  be  a  fact,  then  the 
BoTleta  would  soon  be  In  a  fair  position  to 
not  only  nullify  our  present  atomic  suprem- 
acy  but  to  very  quickly  s\ipersede  It  with  a 
more  devastating  source  of  power. 

Cosmic  rays  might  compare  with  an  atomic 
bomb  as  the  latter  would.  In  turn,  be  com- 
pared to  a  conventional  tfxploalve  such  as 
dynamite.  The  cosmic  rays  are  the  greatest 
known  source  of  power  In  our  universe,  and 
the  Reds  are  far  ahead  of  us  In  their  study 
of  the  cosmic  ray.  It  Is  hardly  Buck  Rogers* 
stuff  to  indicate  that  they  may  very  well 
succeed  In  their  quest. 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  164  question 
which  only  the  new  American  president  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must  answer 
for  themselves  someday  soon: 

**OranUng  the  posslbUlty  that  the  Soviet 
tTnlon  may  be  the  first  to  gain  the  cosmic 
weapon— and  thereby  achieve  world  military 
supremacy  in  a  single  stroke — do  we  dare  to 
wait  until  that  time  and  thereaftrr  trust  our 
fate  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  master  at 
the  Kremlin,  Josef  Stalin?** 

What  wiu  be  the  oorreot  answer  to  such  a 
{vobiemf 
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EXTENSION  OP  RBMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  raw  Tout 
IN  TUB  BOUSI  OF  RBPRiaSNTATIVBS 

Ifr.  BKLLBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reeent 
weeks  we  haw  been  reading  in  our  dally 
Bewa!)ap«r«  about  lenaatkmal  reveU- 
tions  of  tangster  infiltration  of  certain 
labor  unions  and  of  racketeers  who  have 
succeeded  in  f^>rtTi1nlng  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  water  fronts  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  and  probably  other  major  dock 
ai-eas  In  the  country.  Not  only  has  graft 
flourished  to  unprecedented  heights,  not 
only  has  mer^andise  been  looted  in  the 
milUons  of  dollars,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  our  national  in- 
terests and  our  security  may  be  Jeopar- 
dised as  a  result  of  these  practices. 

Our  ports  and  our  entire  transporta- 
tion system  are  key  factors  in  the  de- 
fease of  the  United  States.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  the  Comnninlsts  may  have 
overlooked  this  vital  segment  of  our  de- 


fense position,  m  fact,  from  my  obser- 
vations of  activities  along  our  water 
fronts,  both  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
particularly  the  developments  in  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  my  conviction  that  they 
have  Infiltrated  our  dock  areas. 

About  2  years  ago  reports  were  pub- 
lished in  oxn-  newspapers  about  Commu- 
nist goon-squads  operating  in  some  of 
our  port  cities.  According  to  the  reports, 
these  goon-squads  were  active  among 
merchant  seamen  and  their  unions  in  an 
effort  to  retard  the  logistical  support  of 
our  troops  and  our  sUlies  alntmd. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  a  resolution 
In  Congress  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  Communist  ac- 
tivities among  merchant  seamen,  their 
unions,  and  in  the  transportation  indus- 
tries generally.  I  have  foreseen  the 
present  evil  along  our  waterfronts,  and 
I  had  urged  Congress  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action.  I  am  now  reintroducing  my 
resolution,  and  I  am  again  asking  Con- 
gress to  appoint  a  committee  to  under- 
take immediate  study  of  this  situation 
and  to  recommend  the  necessary  meas- 
ures and  precautions. 

Unless  these  sabotage  activities  are 
nipped  in  the  bud,  unless  we  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  apprehend  the  culprits 
who  are  undermining  a  vital  labor  force, 
we  shall  suddenly  discover  one  day  that 
our  national  life  is  being  threatened  and 
that  our  national  security  is  being  en- 
dangered. Just  as  we  are  cleaning  out 
the  Communists  from  other  phases  of 
our  national  activity,  so  they  must  be 
cleaned  out  from  our  ports  and  our 
transportation  system.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  these  fall  into  the  hands  of 
saboteurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  too  strong- 
ly upon  you  the  need  for  early  consider- 
ation of  my  resolution. 


CoBfrusIoaal  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or 


the  Members  fight  for  the  posltloos,  knowing 
In  advance  what  they  pay,  and  they  should 
either  live  within  their  incotne  or  quit.  The 
Member  is  UcBn  L.  BuaoicK,  Republican,  of 
North  Dakota,  who  at  74  finds  it  possible 
to  get  along  on  his  $1S4)00  annual  salary 
and  allowancea. 

The  fact  is.  sessions  of  Congress  are  nearly 
eontinous  now,  whereas  when  Mr.  Buaoicx 
first  came  to  Washington  sessions  were 
much  shorter  and  there  was  considerable 
time  for  saving  by  living  at  home.  Now.  if 
the  Congress  Is  not  in  sseslon.  Investigations 
are.  A  Congressman  is  almost  a  year-round 
resident  of  the  Capital  and  usually  maintains 
two  homes.  The  Congressmen  are  the  pol- 
icymakers and  they  should  be  paid  as  weU  at 
least  as  those  who  execute  the  laws  they 
make,  the  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  to  have  as  competent  help.  Money 
spent  on  Congress  should  save  many  tlmas  la 
vraste  it  can  stop  elsewhere  through  good 
staff  work  and  legislation. 


W  nn  BOUm  or  RVIIISINTATIVIS        Bpeakar 
Thursday,  January  tf.  l$iJ 

1ft'.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUow- 
ing  a  r«cant  report  of  the  NaUonal  Oom- 
mlttee  for  Strengthening  Congrass,  the 
quesUoQ  of  whether  or  not  ooDgreaslonal 
salaries  ought  to  be  inereaaedhaa  beeooM 
a  controversial  one.  Two  dally  papers 
In  my  district  have  contributed  to  the 
discussion  editorially  and  I  am  append- 
ing to  these  remarks,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tand  an  editorial  from  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Mercury  of  January  M.  1859: 

CONWcaSIOlf  AX.  »^»*»Tt 

Uate^  Ineraaaas  in  salary  and  vcpaaM  al- 
lowances for  Membara  of  Ooogreai,  reoom- 
mended  by  the  Private  Oomaalttse  tor 
Strengthening  Oongreaa,  menttoned  as  part 
jusUfleaUon  tha  oaaaa  of  tha  two  nnminssa 
for  Vice  Prealdant  In  the  raoant  oampalgn. 
It  should  not  be  nerassarj.  It  nld,  for  a 
Senator  to  hire  bis  wife  on  hto  staff,  or  to  ac- 
cept donations  from  private  aouroea,  to  maka 
euda  maet.  Tlils  vtew  wlU  And  laady  ac- 
ceptance. 

However,  one  Member  of  Congress  of  14 
years'  standing,  differs.    He  points  out  that 


AMrcss  by  Hoa.  Herbert  H.  LebHaa,  af 
New  York,  at  the  Secoad  Biennial  Dia- 
Mr  el  tke  Men's  Qub  of  tke  Adas  Israd 
Confrefatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NSW  Tout 
IN  THB  8KNATI  OP  TBE  UMITID  8TAT1S 

Thunday,  January  29,  t$53 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  participated  in  a  fine  dinner 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Men's  Club  of 
the  Adas  Israel  Congregation  of  Wash- 
ington, whose  honor  gxiests  included  Vice 
President  Nzxoh.  Speaker  Maszxn.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bsiixsisl.  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  theme  of  that  gathering 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  expressed 
by  the  inscription  on  the  liberty  bell.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  last  night's  meeting  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addraai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr. 


Chalrmaa.  Mr.  ytea  PraaMenV  Mr. 
my  atatlngulabatf  eoUeag\Ma.  and 
frianda.  tkie  words  that  bavt  baeo  apofeaa 
by  tha  Vtea  PraaMant  ara  appraprlala  to  this 
atirrtag  ooeaatoa.  But,  vt  eoune.  the  iptril 
and  ttaama  of  this  galharlag  era.  la  Umm- 
•alvaa,  tn^^rlng  bcyood  any  words  wa  bate 
oan  utter.  Tha  InMrlpttoa  on  our  Ubarty 
BaU.  whloa  ar«  tha  woi^i  q(  tha  Lord,  we 
or  oouraa.  hoiy  wonH  buy  to  us  as  patriots 
and  eltlnDs  of  this  land  of  Ubarty.  aad  holy 
to  tts  aU  as  God's  ehUdrao. 

But  we  oaanot  too  often  ramlad  oursalvae 
that  tha  ln|unctk>a  to  '^proclaim  Ubarty 
throughovt  "the  land  and  to  tha  Ukhabltaata 
tharwK"  ara  wocda  oc  afetkm.  words  whleU 
eaU  upoa  m  to  partoraa  daada  la  tlM  awvtoa 
of  liberty  and  not  OMialy  to  apeak  words  la 
pralaa  of  Ubarty. 

Our  Ubarty  Ban  aymbollHa  a  eall  to  aetloB. 
Ptoaa  Its  daap  tonea  there  rang  out,  la  ttoa 
past,  eaUs  of  alam  to  rooaa  naa  firam  sleep 
cr  UMlolanoe  to  defaad  their  llbertlea  and  tha 
UbarUea  of  thalr  DsUow  nwa. 

Wa  need  aueh  a  baU  today.  Wa  need  It  at 
home.    Wa  need  It  abroad. 

In  a  vast  area  of  tha  earth,  men.  onoe  fraa 
are  anaUvad.  and  many  othsra.  who  never 
knew  Biare  than  tha  shadow  of  freeiloia. 
bave  seen  even  that  shadow  snatched  from 
them.    Ouelty.  oppression,  and  persecution; 


purges  and  mock  trials;  liquidations  and  ei-, 
terminations;  these  are  the  way  of  life  in  the 
vast  empire  ruled  by  the  Knimlln.        " 

In  rcicent  weeks  antl-Seniltism,  that  an- 
cient specter  of  middle  and  eastern  Europe, 
has  been  revived  by  the  PaUtburo  in  new 
and  more  virulent  form,  thiis  adding  a  final 
•  tragic  twist  to  the  drama  ol  current  events. 
Anti-Semitism  has  now  been  joined  to  anti- 
Christianity,  and  anUwesternism  in  the 
N  Soviet  lexicon  of  hate.  AU  the  worst  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  whicli  nuinklnd  has 
struggled  to  overcome  in  the  never-ending 
search  for  the  good  life.  In  the  march  of 
social  progress,  are  being  niobilioed  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  in  the  deiperate  drive  for 
power. 

Wherever  common  cause  esn  be  made  with 
hate.  fear,  and  prejudice,  tl:.e  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  quick  to  move.  Anti-Semitism  serves 
Its  frightful  pivpose  not  only  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  but  also  in  tlie  troubled  fer- 
ment of  the  Middle  Bast.  Now  Israel,  that 
new  and  vaUant  nation  whidi  holds  the  seeds 
of  progress  and  tha  promlae  of  Uberty  for  aU 
the  Middle  East,  is  suddenly  pictured  as  a 
monster,  to  be  struck  down  with  Soviet 
encouragement  and  support 

We  shall  not  permit  this  to  happen.  We 
shall  not  let  terror,  hate  iind  persecution 
fiow  unchecked  on  its  destructive  course. 
America  must  fulflU  Its  historic  mission  as 
the  bell  ringer  cf  Uberty  not  only  for 
Americans  but  for  all  mankind.  We  shaU 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and 
throughout  the  earth.  That  bell  must  sound 
strong  and  clear  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

But  la  this  mlsiloa.  we  dara  not  forget 
that  the  home  of  liberty  must  practice  as 
weU-as  proclaim  freedom's  virtues.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  love  of  Uberty  is  ths  lov* 
of  others;  the  love  of  power  Is  the  love  of 
ourselvee.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  of 
liberty  and  to  pralaa  it.  Liberty  is  a  Uvlng 
thing,  a  way  of  life.  It  means  the  right  to 
think  and  to  act  freely  without  fear.  It 
means  the  actual  exercise  cf  that  right.  It 
ntaans  the  grant  of  all  legal  rights  to  those 
with  whom  we  disagree  as  well  as  thoee  with 
whom  we  agree.  It  means  love  and  under- 
standing and  tolerance. 

It  means  the  banishment  of  prejudice.  It 
means  the  assxurance  of  full  and  equal  righta 
to  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  colw,  or 
national  origin.  It  means  granting  to  the 
stranger  In  our  mldit  the  same  rights  we 
claim  for  ourselves. 

These  are  some  of  the  meanings  of  liberty. 
And  there  ara  many  others. 

It  we  chartsh  liberty,  wa  wUi  not  raat  untU 
we  asaura  It  to  aU  BMn.  tJnlaaa  wa  do.  wa 
win  not  bav«  It  even  tor  ouraalvaa.  It  Is 
Ood*!  way.  IIm  Lord  hai  ao  aajotned  ua. 
In  pursuiaff  tha  eauaa  ol  liberty,  we  pursue 
God's  holy  oausa. 


Chtt  Peace  Ad  t»r  1183 


EXTENSION  OPRIMARBB 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OTMIWTOiaC 
W  THI  ROUSI  OP  RSPItBBIMTA'nVIS 

rhursday,  Janwary  19,  IHi 

Mr.  R008SVSLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der toave  to  extend  my  reonarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
I  made  to  the  Rouse  of  R^iuresentatives 
in  introducing  the  Clyll  Peace  Act  of 
1953: 

Ut.  RooaBvsLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing a.bUl  enUUed  th«)  "ClvU  Peace  Act 
of  l»ss.»  which  I  hope  Members  of  both 
partlee  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  wlU 
consider  seriously.    It  should  be.  I  beUeve. 


an  Integral  part — and  perhapa  the  very  first 
part— of  the  civU-rights  program  which  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  no  longer  delay  adopt- 
ing. Of  aU  the  measiires  yet  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  rights  and  the  responsibUitios 
of  our  American  groupw  to  one  another,  this 
one  will,  I  feel,  find  the  readiest  acceptance 
in  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

It  provides  (1)  for  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  municipal  agencies  which,  by  local 
statute  or  ordinance,  are  vested  with  the 
functions  of  easing  group  relations  and  ad- 
ministering antidiscrimination  laws;  (2)  |or 
financial  >  assistance  to  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  train  officers  in  the 
appropriate  techniques  for  prevention  and 
control  of  intergroup  conflicts;  and  (3)  for 
noninterference  by  the  Pederal  Oovernmeut 
with  the  ordinary  operations  and  functions 
of  these  local  agencies. 

My  views  on  a  civil-rights  program  are  well 
known.  I  have  stated  them  on  this  floor  and 
in  many  other  places.  I  have  Introduced 
bills  In  previous  sessions  of  ths  Congress  to 
put  such  a  program  into  effect.  It  is  a 
fundamental  article  of  my  faith  as  a  good 
Democrat,  and,  I  hope,  as  a  good  American, 
that  the  Congress  must  take  the  lead  in 
advancing  a  program  of  equal  opportunity 
by  adopting  effective  laws  to  secure  fair- 
employment  practices,  the  end  of  the  poU 
tax.  the  end  of  lynching,  and  strengthening 
Pederal  legal  action  on  civil  rights. 

This  "Civil  Peace  Act  of  19S3"  u  in  no  way 
Intended  as  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  elvil-rlglUs  program.  I  Intend 
to  continue  to  fight  for  that  program — aU 
of  it — until  it  la  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Prealdent. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Legion  na- 
tional convention  In  New  York  on  August 
as.  1S52,  President  Eisenhower  stated: 

"Second,  let  tis  once  and  for  all  reeolve 
that  henceforth  we  shall  be  guided  in  oiur 
relations  with  our  fellows  by  the  American 
creed  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
remain  equal.  AU  of  us  who  salute  the  flag, 
whatever  our  color  or  creed,  or  job  or  place 
of  birth,  are  Americans  entitled  to  the  full 
rlghU  and  the  full  privileges  of  our  citiaen- 
shlp.  In  a  time  when  America  needs  all  the 
akUls.  all  the  spiritual  strength,  and  dedi- 
cated services  of  its  165,000,000  people,  dis- 
crimination Is  criminally  stupid." 

Por  continued  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
these  laws,  we  may  yet  pay  a  fearful  price. 
The  force  of  our  appeal  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Asia,  In  Africa,  in  the 
Near  Baat,  and  in  Latin  America  cannot  help 
but  be  dlmlnlahed.  Totalitarian  demagoguaa 
have  oonUnuad  to  use  th  >  aharp  weapon  of 
our  eivU-rtghta  ahorteo>  tiaga  against  us: 
they  hava  doaa  this  bet*,  j  and  win  uae  it 
again,  and  yat  again,  to  oast  doubt  oa  tha 
motltaa  sad  goiOs  of  our  struggle  for  human 
deoanoy  sad  freedom.  I  do  aot  aay  that  wa 
ought  to  adopt  tha  olvu-rlgbta  program  ba- 
eauas  of  the  y»pptng  of  Oommuaiats  abroad; 
X  do  aay  that  wa  ought  to  adopt  tha  eivll- 
rlghta  program  to  aehlava  mora  fully  the 
Amarleaa  ideal  of  fraedom  aad  equality  of 
opportunity.  And  I  do  aay  that  this  aehlava- 
meat  will  be  a  great  aouree  of  strength  In  our 
cnieade  to  taaea  th«  people  of  tha  world  that 
It  la  damooratle  govaniuaaat  that  la  the  baat 
hope  of  maaklad. 

Ttota  U  aalt-evMeat  to  those  of  ua  who 
have  fought,  aad  who  wUl  conUnue  to  fight 
for  the  olvU-rlghta  program.  It  wai  aalf- 
evident  to  Prealdent  BIsanhowar  In  his  pladga 
to  the  Vatarana  of ,Poralgn  Ware  Ooavaatloa 
oa  August  S,  lasaE 

**4.  To  autka  Amiarlea's  promlae  of  equality 
a  Uvlag  fact  for  eirery  alagla  Amarloaa.  Xa 
this,  aaoh  of  us  oan  hava  a  part.  Wa  oan 
treat  our  neighbor  aa  an  equal.  We  can 
treat  evaryoae  with  whom  wa  coma  In  con- 
tact aa  an  equal  and  la  dolag  ao  wa  wUI  ba 
elevatlag  ouraalvaa.** 

What  of  thoaa  who  hava  oppoaed  that  pio- 
gramt  I  ahaU  spaad  ao  time  on  the  dema- 
gogues who  see  in  oppoaltlon  to  clvU  righta  a 
chance  to  pandwr  to  tha  Ignorant  and  tha 


fearfiil  for  their  votea.  Nor  shaU  I  q;>end 
time  on  these  unprincipled  allies  of  the 
demagogues  who  see  in  this  issue  a  way 
to  defeat  the  wlU  of  the  majority  for  eco- 
nomic progress.  But  there  are  opponents  of 
a  Federal  civil-rights  program  whose  sin- 
cerity I  respect.  I  believe  they  are  wrong  In 
opposing  Federal  laws  to  guard  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  lynching,  and 
Indispensable  restrictions  on  suffrage.  These 
sincere  opponents  do  not  say  they  are  against 
civil  rights,  or  against  equaUty  in  the  avail- 
ability of  those  rights.  What  they  oppose 
is  Pederal  action  to  secure  those  rights.  They 
say:  "Leave  it  to  the  State  and  the  commu- 
nitiee;  it  is  their  job,  and  they  can  do  it  best 
to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different 
localities." 

To  those  who  make  this  argument,  tha 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today  wiU 
provide  a  welcome  opportunity  to  prove  their 
good  faith.  It  provides  precisely  what  they 
aay  they  want — aninstrument  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  action  to  expand  the  free- 
doms, opportunities,  axid  the  mutual  respect 
of  all  Americans  regardleas  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 


Twentieth  Annhrersary  of  the  Lone 
Ranf  er  in  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIOAN 

IB  THB  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STAIBS 
Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  FESROUSON,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoiD  a  statement  which 
I  have  prepared  relative  to  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Lone  Ranger  in  radio. 
I  olTer  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  George 
Trendle,  of  E>etrolt.  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  his  achievement  in  molding 
the  Lone  Ranger  into  such  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment pras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

BTATIMSKT  ST  SiNATOa  PHMoeow 

Whan  tha  flanr  mualoai  latroductloa  of  the 
William  Tail  Overture  aohoaa  aeroaa  tha  air- 
wavaa  oa  Priday  alght  Jaauary  tO,  IMS, 
it  will  mark  the  twantlath  aaalvaraary  of 
the  Loaa  lUagar  la  radio.  It  aow  beeomaa 
the  oldaat  oontlauoua  halt-hour  prograai  ta 
radio  history, 

Tha  program  which  was  Ant  heard  oa 
Jaauvy  ao,  lan,  latroduoad  a  aaw  form  of 
radio  aatartalamaat  to  oaptura  tha  attaa- 
tloa  of  tha  youagar  aaV  tt  dlffarad  from  all 
other  programs  aimed  at  a  youag  audlaaoe 
Blaea  each  program  waa  a  oompltte  itory  aad 
aot  a  aeilss  of  aplsodaa. 

Paraata  waleoBMd  tha  ahow  as  aultabia  pre* 
bedUma  eatartalamant  for  their  youngsters 
baeauaa  It  did  not  leave  ohUdren  not  know- 
ing It  their  hero  would  aeoape  from  tha 
vUlalal  plot. 

Although  tha  Loae  Raagar  eraatad  the 
aame  latareat  aad  asoltament.  every  program 
oasM  to  a  aueoaaafxU  ooaelualon  with  a  oraral 
or  maaaaga  to  ba  learned  from  tha  Raagar's 
advaaturaa. 

Tha  maa  behind  the  Lone  Ranger  la  Oeorga 
W.  Trandle,  of  Detroit.  Trendle  made  tha 
Lone  Ranger  a  contpoalte  of  all  the  heroes 
of  aU  tuna.  Prom  Robin  Hood  he  gave  tha 
Ranger  marksmanahlp.  from  Buffalo  BUI  ha 
borrowed  horaemanshlp.  Taisan  oontrlhuted 
atrangth  and  reeouroefulness,  whUe  from 
David  who  batUed  OolUth  the  OUmt.  tha 
Ranger  inherited  courage.    That  he  la  not 


overlooked  this  vital  segment  of  our  de- 


<>v.w«*«r.  uue  Memuer  oi  vongnn  OT  i«     ii«v«  a«en  even  that  shadow  snatched  from 
yean'  standing,  differs.    Be  points  out  that     thtta.    Cruelty.  opprMslon.  and  perswnitlon; 


consider  seriously.    It  should  be.  X  beueve.     cnanoe  w  panaw  w  mi«  iKuunui. 
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perfect  or  superhTiinan  make  his  adventures 
all  the  more  bellerable. 

In  designing  the  Lone  Ranger,  CSeorge 
Trendle  buMt  in  characteristics  that  would 
endear  the  Lone  Ranger  to  the  young,  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  them  the  principles 
ct  good  citizenship. 

In  every  program,  the  Ranger  has  Illus- 
trated the  basic  tenets  ot  honesty,  patriot- 
ism, fair  play,  tolerance,  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  people  and  their  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  Lone  Ranger  himself  Is  a  model  of 
American  manhood.  One  that  can  be  used 
as  an  example  for  every  father's  son.  The 
Ranger  neither  smokes,  drinks  intoxicating 
beverages,  nor  uses  profanity. 

With  his  famotis  horse.  Silver,  his  faith- 
ful Indian  companion.  Tonto,  and  his  oral 
signature  of  "Hl-Ho  Silver,"  the  Lone  Ranger 
continues  to  play  to  a  third  generation  of 
yoxingsters,  molding  their  thoughts  along 
constructive  American  ideals. 


Gowded    Dope    Addict    Hospital    Has 
Space  for  District  of  Colombia  Patients 

EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  MEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Vi.  ynilER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoitD,  I  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washinglon  Evening 
Star  on  January  27,  1953.  entitled 
"Crowded  Dope  Addict  Hospital  Has 
Space  for  District  of  Columbia  Patients'* 
under  the  byline  of  Jack  Jonas: 

Cbowded  Dopk  Aooict  Hosfttai.  Has  Spacs 
roB  DisraiCT  of  Coi.uicbia  Patixwts — Hxad 
or  Pacilitt  at  L^anoTon  Eats  Pboi>osazi 

Is  SODMD 

(By  Jack  Jonas) 

IXKiNQTOir,  Kt..  January  27. — A  record 
nxunber  ot  drug  addicts  came  to  th^  Fed- 
eral narcotics  hospital  here  last  year  to  get 
rid  of  their  habit  and  be  set  on  a  road  to 
useful  living. 

On  New  Year's  eve,  late  In  the  day,  nine 
new  patients  arrived  at  the  gatea.  This 
brought  the  total  admitted  for  treatment 
during  the  year  to  4417 — i  more  than  the 
previous  record. 

Despite  this  high  niunber.  Dr.  Kenneth 
W.  Chapman,  medical  officer  in  charge,  feels 
be  could  accept  addicts  from  the  District  of 
Coltunbia  under  the  District's  proposed  com- 
pulsory commitment  law. 

He  believes  that  bringing  District  patients 
to  Lexington  would  be  sounder  than  build- 
ing specialized  facilities  for  their  treatment 
In  the  District.  It  woxildnt  cost  the  District 
taxpayers  as  mxKh.  he  said. 

But  he  warned  that  before  he  could  accept 
addicts — If  the  law  were  to  be  effective — leg- 
islation enabling  him  to  control  the  addicts 
once  they  were  admitted  would  have  to  ac- 
company the  commitment  law. 

"Otherwise  they  would  have  to  be  treated 
as  voluntary  patients,"  Dr.  Chapman  said. 
•TTiey  would  be  under  their  own  control, 
free  to  leave  at  any  time.  I  oould  exercise 
no  restraint  cm  them  without  leaving  my- 
self open  to  clvU  suit." 

That  l6  what  happens  if  patients  are  com- 
mitted from  other  States.  There  is  no  im- 
abllng  legislation,  and  for  this  reason  > the 
States  do  not  send  their  prisoner  and  pro« 
batloner  patients  to  Lexington. 


"When  a  patient  says  he  wants  to  leave, 
the  only  thing  I  can  do  Is  notify  the  com- 
mitting authority  and  have  him  picked  up 
as  he  walks  out  the  gate,"  Dr.  Chapman 
said. 

This  does  not  happen  with  Federal  pris- 
oners and  prisoners  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  law  setting  up  the  hospital 
states  that  it  must  accept  such  prisoners — 
those  addicts  who  have  violated  a  Federal 
or  District  law  and  are  committed  as  {vls- 
oner  or  probationer  patients. 

Dr.  Chapman  said  that  before  he  could 
accept  patients  under  the  compulsory  com- 
mitment law  he  also  would  have  to  be  as- 
sured that  his  staff  and  facilities  are  ade- 
quate to  give  them  the  kind  of  treatment 
they  neea. 

SZES    NO    DISTtlCT    OF    COLClfBIA    PBOBLEIC 

But  he  does  not  believe  this  would  be  a 
particular  problem  in  the  District's  case  be- 
cause he  does  not  feel  the  added  patients 
would  overtax  the  facilities  at  the  hoqiitaL. 
It  would  be  a  precautionary  measure,  to  In- 
sure against  overcrowding,  and  would  give 
him  discretion  in  which  patients  he  would 
accept. 

Legislation  to  allow  Dr.  Chapman  to  accept 
patients  committed  from  the  States  has 
been  Introduced  in  each  Congress  since  the 
Jlghtieth.  It  always  has  passed  one  House 
or  the  other,  but  has  never  passed  both.  It 
was  written  and  IntrodvKed  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator VlrgU  Chapman,  who  was  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  no  relation  to  Dr.  Chapman. 

Patients  committed  as  prisoners  from  the 
District  or  from  other  States  are  charged 
at  the  current  cost.  Last  year  this  figure 
was  $6.16  a  day  for  each  patient. 

Voluntary  patients.  If  they  are  able  to  pay, 
are  charged  $5  a  day  for  the  13&-day  treat- 
ment—considra^d  the  minimum  time  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  patient  to  normal  living 
again.  They  deposit  $150  when  they  enter, 
to  cover  the  first  month,  and  then  are  given 
monthly  bUls. 

AWOTHEB    CLASS   OF   PATUEMTS 

In  addition  to  prisoner,  probationer  and 
▼olimtary  patients,  the  hospital  take  a  fourth 
class,  the  Bluegrass  patients.  These  once 
were  voluntary  patients  who  left  before  they 
had  received  the  fuU  136-day  treatment,^the 
AMA  patients  who  left  against  mescal 
advice. 

These  are  accepted  for  another  treatment 
only  if  they  go  through  the  Kentucky  courts 
and  have  themselves  committed.  This  al- 
lows the  hospital  to  hold  them  for  the  full 
135  daya. 

Dr.  Chapman  said  he  feels  that  c(Mnpiil8ory 
commitment  would  be  an  aid  in  solving 
whatever  dr\ig  problem  the  District  has.  It 
would  help  get  the  addicts  off  the  streets 
and  reduce  the  danger  of  their  Introducing 
others  to  the  dope  habit,  he  said. 

"It  might  also  have  this  effect — driving 
the  addicts  and  peddlers  out  of  Washington 
to  some  other  are^."  he  said.  "That  is  what 
happens  in  almost  every  instance  where  there 
is  a  major  enforcement  drive.  They  jrtck  up 
their  equipment  and  go  somewhere  else. 
That  seenui  to  be  what  happened  In  Balti- 
more, where  an  enforcement  drive  was  car- 
ried out.  Many  of  them  moved  Into  Wash- 
ington." 

Perhaps  this  bin.  If  passed,  wiH  drive 
the  addicts  out  of  the  District;  but  if 
the  other  various  States  and  cities  use 
this  bill  as  model  legislation,  they  too  will 
drive  the  addicts  from  their  area. 
Finally,  as  all  the  States  and  cities 
adopt  a  compulsory  hospitalization  bill 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  known  users 
will  all  be  hospitalized  and  cured.  With 
no  addicts  in  the  Nation,  peddlers  of 
narcotics  will  have  no  outlet  for  their 
product  which  threatens  to  destroy  the 
morals  of  our  great  Nation  so  that  ia 


years  to  come  might  even  destroy  our 
greatness. 

OFFOaS    "MXXDLX    LAW** 

Dr.  Chapman  Is  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
so-called  "needle  laws,"  which  make  it  Illegal 
to  possess  a  hyixxlermic  needle  unless  ths 
holder  has  a  license. 

"These  laws  have  been  tried  without  suc- 
cess in  other  areas."  he  said.  "An  addict 
doesnt  need  a  hypodermic  needle — he  can. 
and  often  does,  use  a  pin  and  an  eye  dropper 
as  weU." 

Dr.  Chapman  beUeves  that,  if  the  DUtrlct 
hss  a  compulsory  commitment  law,  a  care- 
ful screening  of  those  to  t>e  conuiUtted  would 
be  necessary  to  weed  out  those  not  addicted 
under  the  definition  In  the  Federal  drug 
laws. 

Another  Important  part  oi  the  law,  he  said, 
should  be  provision  for  a  foUow-up,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  addict  for  a  while  after  he 
leaves  Lexington.  This  would  help  Instire 
against  his  return  to  drugs.  And  it  would 
not  be  as  difficult  as  many  believe,  he  said. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  follow-up.  Co 
keep  an  eye  on  the  addict  for  a  year 
after  he  leaves  the  hospital  where  he  has 
been  committed.  If.  at  any  Woe  during 
that  period,  the  person  is  found  to  be 
using  the  drug  again,  he  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  hospital  again.  This  proc- 
ess can  be  continued  indefinitely  if  the 
case  need  be  until  the  addict  is  finally 
cured. 

TBXTALS    RABTrS 

"Although  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine that  a  person  Is  an  addict  without  ob- 
serving the  withdrawal  symptoms,"  be  teld, 
"you  could  get  a  pretty  good  idea  by  observ- 
ing his  habits  whether  he  had  gone  back  to 
dr\igs." 

Dr.  Chi4>man  believes  that  a  patient  report 
could  be  buUt  up  during  the  follow-up 
period  that  might  bring  him  to  reveal  v<rtua« 
tarUy  that  he  was  in  trouble  again. 

"If  he  dldnt  teU  you  volxmtarily,  and 
you  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  that  he  was 
bcM:k  on  the  habit,  you  could  call  him  in  and 
say,  'Look.  Joe,  are  you  taking  the  stuff 
again  r 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  would  admit  it;* 
Dr.  Chapman  said. 


Ow  NalioMi  SluuM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

OF  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1955 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  include  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
I)eared  in  the  editorial  page  of  II  Pro- 
gresso  on  September  28,  1952.  entitled 
"Our  National  Shame": 

ODB  NATIOlf  AL  SBASCa 

The  fate  of  the  wcu-ld  depends  largely  on 
America.  This  means  that  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  and  on  every  American  as  an  indl- 
▼IduaL 

And  this  is  far  more  ttian  a  military  or 
economic  matter — Important  as  Is  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  security.  It  Is  above  all 
an  ethical  and  moral  problem.  The  way  In 
which  our  democratic  system  functions,  the 
extent  to  which  we  strengthen  our  democ- 
racy, the  genuineness  of  our  democratic 
spirit  and  relations  with  our  own  country 


are  vital  factors  in  determining  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  win  the  confidence  and  hold 
the  loyalty  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples. 
Here  is  the  add  test  of  our  capacity  for  lead- 
ership of  the  world  democracies  in  their  his- 
toric mission  of  preserving:  and  promoting 
human  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
decency. 

We  must  speak  out  frankly.  There  Is  a 
blot  on  our  national  escutcheon.  The  weak 
spot  In  our  national  armor  is  not  economic, 
military,  or  political.  The  weakest  link  in 
our  chain  of  national  defend  and  security  is 
discrimination  rooted  In  ]irejudlce  of  one 
American  against  another.  Our  national 
shame  Is  discrimination  steeped  in  iMreJudlce 
growing  out  of  our  diversity  of  national  orl- 
gioa — a  diversity  which  Is  the  main  soiirce 
of  our  greatest  strength  and  national  great- 
ness. It  Is  this  dlscrlmlnulon  which  the 
Communists  have  seised  upon  and  effectively 
exploited  to  breed  world-wide  suspicion  and 
hostility  against  America. 

Let  us  put  the  scorching  spotlight  on  one 
phase  of  this  national  shame  and  peril.  Re- 
cent months  have  seen  a  sbiixp  recrudescence 
of  sneeriifg  and  insultln{;  caricatures  of 
Americans  of  Italian  CMiglii.  This  scanda- 
lous performance  has  been  espedally  viru- 
lent on  television  and  radic<  programs.  Flc- 
tltlo\is  gangster  characters  have,  with  un- 
pardonable frequency  and  Inexcusable  con- 
sii.tency.  been  depicted  as  persons  bearing 
Italian  names  and  with  features  that  are 
predominantly  Italian. 

As  Americans  of  Italian  extraction,  we 
vigorously  condemn  this  practice  as  a  repre- 
hensible outrage  against  every  Ideal  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  foul  practice. 
It  is  a  vicious  and  dastardly  blow  at  a  most 
valuable  and  constructive  mgredient  of  the 
human  stock  that  has  gone  into  the  building 
of  our  national  greatneis  and  national 
strength.  It  is  a  most  despicable  way  of 
dividing  the  American  people,  of  spreading 
suspicion  In  our  midst,  of  pitting  one  Amer- 
ican against  another,  of  undermining  the 
very  foundations  of  our  laiid  and  making  it 
an  easy  target  for  subverters  and  saboteurs 
from  within  and  the  deadly  enemy  from 
without. 

Crime  Is  a  most  serious  problem  confront- 
ing the  American  people  a--i  a  whole.  It  Is  a 
problem  growing  out  of  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  our  country  and  reflect- 
ing the  turbulent  and  troublesome  time 
through  which  mankind  Is  now  passing. 
Crime  and  criminals  have  nothing  to  do  with 
parental  or  language  backgrounds,  color  of 
skin,  creed,  or  land  of  origin  of  the  Indi- 
vidual transgressor.  WUly  Sutton,  Ballard 
Nolen.  and  Elmer  Schuer  are  archcrlmlnals 
not  because  they  are  of  purest  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  but  becaxise  of  miiny  other  factors. 
Were  radio  and  television  programs  to  por- 
tray, on  this  account,  eviTy  criminal  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  they  would  be  dangerously 
stupid  and  utterly  unfair.  There  are  some 
criminals  among  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 
Just  as  there  are  criminals  of  Irish.  German, 
Brltlah,  and  other  extractions.  That  does 
not  mean  that  our  stage  or  screen,  radio  or 
teievlsicHi,  has  the  sUghte^t  Justification  for 
portraying  typical  gangster  characters  as 
bearing  Italian  names  or  feature. 

We  bitterly  resent  this  peUy  sneering  at 
and  contemptible  ridiculing  of  Americans  of 
Italian  origin — of  Americans  descended  from 
a  great  and  talented  pe<^e  who  have  made 
glorious  contributions  to  jjrogrees  and  civl- 
lisaUon,  to  the  spiritual  and  material  enrich- 
ment of  life.  We  have  tlnuJ  and  again  raised 
our  voice  of  protest  against  this  cancer  in 
our  n*t.i/tTinj  ufe.  Out  protests  have  either 
had  only  a  momentary  effoct  or  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  We  can  stand  for  It  no  kmger. 
We  will  no  longer  tolerate  this  evlL  In  the 
very  best  Interest  of  the  Amuican  people  and 
of  Americanism  at  tU  best,  we  wlU  organlM 
ourselves  to  stamp  out  this  deadly  disease 
of  discrimination. 

ZCIX— App. ^24 


In  this  q>hit,  H  Progresso  has  decided  to 
rally  and  units  all  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  into  an  organization  that  wUl  mo- 
blll»  and  utUiae  aU  their  moral  force  and 
material  resources  to  eradicate  this  mon- 
strous manifestation  of  anti-Americanism. 
Influential,  representative  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian origin  In  the  ranks  of  Industry,  com- 
merce, finance,  culture,  labor,  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  the  professions  wUl  be  united  into 
a  powerful  movement  for  fair  play  and 
against  such  vUe  discriminaUon.  This 
movement  wUl  be  unsparing  in  its  efforts  to 
have  the  pm-veyors  of  prejudice,  the  com- 
merdalizers  of  ridicule  and  the  merchants  of 
discrimination  in  the  theatrical,  radio  and 
television  fields  realize  that  this  degrading 
and  shameful  caricaturing  must  once  and 
for  all  stc^.  This  organization  wiU  make 
these  hate-mongers  realize  that  such  dis- 
gusting programs  of  sneer  and  suspicion  are 
neither  profitable  nor  patriotic. 

We  are  In  deadly  earnest  becavise  we  realize 
the  deadly  perU  to  America's  national  well- 
being  and  future  in  such  atrocious  discrim- 
ination. We  will  see  to  it  that  those  who 
will  not  cooperate  with  us  to  wipe  out  this 
shame  will  be  Indicted  and  convicted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  by  their  anti- 
American  behavior.  We  are  confident  that 
our  appeal  and  o\ir  practical  actions  wiU  not 
go  unheeded.  We  are  counting  on  every 
radio  and  television  station  to  cooperate 
fully  with  us  by  featuring  most  propiinently 
this  lugent  appeal  of  oura. 

We  want  a  clean  and  healthy  America.  We 
want  a  united  America,  where  no  American — 
regardless  of  his  national  or  racial  origin — 
will  be  subjected  to  public  ridicule  and  dis- 
crimination. We  are  Americans  aU.  We 
want  fair  play  for  all  Americans. 


Rassian  Mast  Mur^^ 


Social  Seauifty  far  Gerrymcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I      HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

or  WSST  VOtBXMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSSNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr .^  NEAL.  Bir.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Recohd,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Rev.  Norman  L  Bromley,  516 
Seventh  Street.  Himtington,  W.  Va.,  the 
following  resolution  relative  to  social 
security  for  clei^ymen: 

Whereas  the  Social  Secmlty  Act  as  amend- 
ed in  1980  has  provided  tor  a  wide  extension 
of  persons  eligible  for  coverage,  including 
unordained  employees  of  churches  and  other 
religious  organisations;    and 

Whereas  a  poll  of  active  ministers  in  the 
Congregational  Christian  fellowship  has  thus 
far  received  2,063  replies  from  ministers  in- 
dicating that  they  favw  the  extension  of 
such  coverage  to  ordained  ministers  as  com- 
pared with  334  replies  from  ministers  indi- 
cating that  they  do  not  favor  such  coverage: 
Be  It 

Aesoloed,  That  the  General  CouncU  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Chtirches  of  the 
United  States  assembled  In  Claremont,  Calif., 
hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  further 
amendment  of  the  Social  Secxnity  Act  so  as 
to  make  posstMe  the  eiuxillment  of  ordained 
ministers  upon  the  same  terms  as  unor- 
dained employees  of  diurcbes  and  other  re- 
ligious organizations;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  action  be  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Senators,  the 
Representatives  in  the  Congresa.  and  the 
National  oouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
copies  be  supplied  to  the  press. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     • 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  a  group  of  100  of  the 
top  leaders  of  various  labor  organiza- 
tions, fraternal  societies,  and  cultural 
institutions  attempted  to  leave  with  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  a  memorandum  pro- 
testing the  persecution  of  Jews  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  They  found,  as  could 
be  expected,  that  Soviet  representatives 
do  not  appreciate  the  right  of  petition  in 
a  democratic  society,  and  the  doors  of  the 
Embassy  were  barred.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  copry  of  this  memorandum  in- 
cluded in  the  Congeessiomai.  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

We,  as  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  representatives  of  labor  organizations, 
fraternal  societies,  and  culttn-al  institutions 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  whose  Uves  are  endangered  by  the 
brutal  anti-Semitic  campaign  carried  on  in 
deliberate  and  systematic  fashion  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  In  1989,  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  was  ratlfieid.  It  was  the  portent 
of  tragedy  for  the  entire  world.  In  1952  and 
the  beginning  of  1953  it  appears  a  new  pact 
between  StaUn  and  the  devil  Is  taking  shape 
as  a  successor  to  the  atrocities  of  Hitler. 
Again  it  Is  a  portent  of  tragedy  for  the  en- 
tire world. 

Hitler  started  with  book  burnings  and  the 
destruction  of  Jewish  culture.  Concentra- 
tion camps  and  physical  liquidation  followed. 
We  are  dlstwhed  by  the  iinminent  danger  to 
mUlions  of  Jews  from  the  anti-Semitic 
poison  spread  through  the  Prague  trials  of 
December  1952  and  from  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munist doctors  in  January  1953.  Will  these 
trials  lead  to  mass  deportations  and  arrests 
of  Jews  in  Eastern  Etirope — Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Czechoslovakia?  Our  anx- 
iety Is  fuUy  JustlfiA  by  what  happened  to 
Jews  foUowing  such  campaigns. 

We  cannot  contemjjlate  the  slanderous  at-  i 
tacks  on  American  Jewry  generally,  and  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  particular. 
or  the  wUd  accusations  against  Israel  and  aU 
Jews  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  except  as  a 
deliberate  program  to  make  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple a  scapegoat  in  the  Soviet  plan  for  worid 
domination,  to  make  Jews  a  victim  of  Xb» 
cold  war  against  the  free  world.  This  is  the 
program  designed  to  appeal  to  the  dark  forces 
both  In  the  East  and  in  the  West.  This  is  a 
program  to  blackmail  the  Jews  In  the  free 
world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States, 
Into  neutrality  in  the  world  struggle  between 
the  free  nations  and  ruthless  dictatorship. 

We  cannot  be  silent.  The  world  has  paid  a 
high  price  for  sUence  before  World  War  n. 
Becatise  the  world  faUed  to  realise  the  dia- 
bolic plan  of  Hitler  to  exterminate  physically 
the  Jewish  people.  Hitler  perpetrated  the 
first  persecutions.  We  have  paid  with  6,000.- 
000  lives  In  concentration  camps  and  gas 
chambers.  The  world  even  faUed  to  believe 
these  murders  when  the  smoke  was  already 
coming  out  of  the  chlnuieys  of  the  crema- 
toria. The  tragic  shadows  of  the  annihilated 
millions  remind  us  of  this  danger  and  in- 
crease our  anxiety  lest  the  new  line  in  Soviet 
policy  toward  Jews  endanger  the  existence  of 
those  who  miraculously  escaped  Hitler's  mur- 
deroiu  grasp. 

We  accuse  the  Stalin  regime  of  a  delib- 
erate   plan    to    complete    that   dastructkHS 
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which  Hitler  began.  Where  Hitler  drove  the 
JewB  to  destruction  In  Trebllnka  and  Ausch- 
witz. It  la  now  our  fear  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  drive  millions  Into  the  slave 
camps  In  the  wastes  of  Siberia. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  the  tragedy  which  Is 
being  prepared  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 
Our  condemnation  does  not  apply  to  the 
many  millions  of  people  In  Soviet  Russia  and 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  who  themselves  are 
•hacUed  in  slavery. 

We  are  certain  that  the  masses  within 
these  countries  themselvct  condemn  these 
atrocities  and  genocide.  Our  condemnation 
Is  directed  to  the  government  and  the  regime 
and  In  our  name,  as  well  as  In  the  name  of 
those  who  are  enslaved,  we  appeal  for  the 
lifting  of  the  curtain  which  hangs  over  this 
giant  Soviet  factory  of  lies,  Ubels,  and  degra- 
dations of  human  dignity. 

We  raise  our  voices  in  behalf  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Jews  whonx  the  Communist  leaders 
are  making  hostages  in  the  onslaught  against 
world  freedom. 

Our  appeal  Is  to  the  democratic  world  not 
to  permit  millions  of  defenseless  Jews  to  be 
placed  In  mortal  danger  as  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  an  aggressive  conununlsm  to  achieve  their 
external  and  internal  objectives. 

We  demand  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
put  an  end  to  the  calumnies  against  the 
Jewish  people  and  their  organizations;  that 
it  extend  protection  to  the  Jewish  pop\Ua- 
tlon  against  criminal  attacks  and  persecu- 
tions which  are  certain  to  resiilt  from  official 
anti-Semitic  propaganda.  We  demand  an 
lmn)fdiate  stop  to  all  deportations.  We  de- 
mand an  objective  and  nonpartisan  Investi- 
gation through  a  United  Nations  Commission 
regarding  the  conditions  of  the  Jews  and 
other  minorities  in  Soviet  Russia.  We  de- 
mand freedom  to  emigrate  for  those  who 
want  to  leave. 


Let's  Respect  the  Disseatiiig  View 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBtS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man, president  and  director  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  on  Friday,  January  23. 

The  article  follows: 

ZiBT'S  RZSPECT  THI  DiSSKNTINO  VHTW — Ir  LlV- 

ZNO    ToDat,    Benjamin    Franklin    Wouu> 
QmcKLT  Rkcognizs  thx  Thrkats  to  Fbzz- 

DOM  AND  SeCTJRITT 

(By  Paul  G.  Hoffman) 

•  You  will  recall  how  Benjamin  Pranklln 
served  this  Republic  in  its  Infancy.  After 
the  revolution,  America  was  a  disunited  con- 
federacy— loose,  dlstriistful.  divided,  fearful. 
Moving  through  this  miasma  was  the  benev- 
olent, kindly  nature  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Convinced  that  there  would  be  no  republic — 
no  real  nation  at  all — unless  men  of  diflTerent 
views  were  willing  to  work  together  for  a 
common  answer,  his  great  and  singular  con- 
tribution was  that  by  promoting  goodwill, 
by  influencing  men  to  respect  and  not  resent 
their  differences  of  view,  he  got  them  to  work 
together. 

It  |»  Impossible  to  overestimate  what 
FranUn's  achievement  meant.  To  many  a 
pessimist  the  Independent  colonies  were 
hopelessly  divided.  Among  the  leadership 
group,  a  third — among   them  some  of   the 


wealthiest  and. moat  Influential  men  of  the 
time— had  been  loyalists  outrlghtly  opposed 
to  the  revolution. 

Another  third  were  Just  neutral  or  Indif- 
ferent. 

-The  remaining  third,  frequently  under  at- 
tack and  sometimes  in  actual  danger  from 
dissident  countrymen,  had  to  do  the  Job. 
Among  them  it  was  the  diplomatic  skUl  and 
the  generous  nature  of  Franklin,  who 'toler- 
ated the  thought  that  he  hated,  that  led 
to  the  final  construction  of  a  United  States. 

Through  it  all  his  one  desperate  concern 
was  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual despite  the  internal  dangers  of  his 
times. 

If  Franklin  were  here  tonight,  he  would 
again  be  desperately  concerned  about  this 
basic  American  idea.  Again  our  cotmtry 
is  in  danger,  and  again  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  the  respecting  of  his  rights.  Is 
compromised  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
distrust. 

Franklin  would  see  the  danger  signals  very 
quickly:  The  attack  on  the  dissenting  view, 
the  smothering  of  unpopular  opinion,  the 
drowning  out  of  the  minority  voice. 

We  at  the  Ford  Foundation  have  given 
this  long  and  serious  thought.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  physical  vigor  of  our  country 
would  alone  have  little  to  do  with  its  real 
well-being  without  a  matching  vitality  of 
real  freedom. 

The  problem  of  security,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  no  will-o'-the-wisp.  It  is  there,  and  we 
get  sharp  reminders  of  its  seriousness  from 
time  to  time. 

But  the  Job  Uiat^ll  of  us  have  to  face 
is  not  to  determine  whether  we  should  yield 
everything  to  security  or  yield  everything  to 
freedom.  We  have  got  to  have  both.  What 
we  have  to  guard  against  is  the  abuses  of 
both.      * 

Here  again — as  Pranklln  would  see — knowl- 
edge is  power.  But  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Just  as  every  person  in  this  cotmtry  has 
a  stake  in  the  material  resources  that  is  the 
substance  of  its  life,  he  has  a  stake  in  a 
spiritual  heritage — a  way  of  thinking  and  a 
way  of  treating  his  fellows — that  has  brought 
this  land  to  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

It  would  be  shortsighted  for  us  to  concern 
ourselves  about  one  thing  and  ignore  the 
other.  Franklin,  for  one.  would  never  have 
been  guilty  of  such  blandness. 

And  so  the  Ford  Foundation  has  set  up 
another  independent  entity  to  survey  and 
curtail  the  waste  of  our  spiritual  heritage — 
to  do  what  it  can,  within  the  climate  of  a 
devious  external  threat,  to  preserve  and  ad- 
vance those  liberties  that  Franklin  led  men 
of  widely  divergent  views  to  respect  at  the 
constitutional  convention. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  this  enterprise 
is  called  the  fund  for  the  Republic.  It  is 
not  directed  to  the  salvation  of  any  Individual 
or  any  single  cause.  It  aims  at  threats  to 
the  Republic  Itself. 

If  Franklin  were  here  tonight.  I  think  he 
would  not  change  one  word  of  a  note  he 
wrote  to  Washington  when  this  Republic 
was  exactly  26  days  old:  "If  any  form  of 
government  is  capable  of  making  a  nation 
bappy,"  he  said,  "ours.  I  think,  bids  fair 
now  for  producing  that  effect.  But  after  all 
much  depends  upon  the  people  to  be  gov- 
erned." 

These  words  have  a  hard  relevance  today. 
After  all,  a  government  is  only  a  mechanical 
guidance  that  we  give  ourselves.  In  the  end 
it  Is  we  who  must  act,  we  who  must  solve 
our  problems.  This  voluntary,  active  self- 
reliance  was  Ihe  whole  meaning  of  Franklin's 
life,  the  sununation  of  his  genius. 

Even  if  most  of  us 'can  never  expect  to  ap- 
proach the  varied  greatness  of  Franklin's 
achievement,  we  can  still  value  the  princi- 
ples behind  It.  For  in  those  principles— 
recognizing  the  problem  and  then  voluntarily 
doing  something  about  It — Ilea  the  real  ee* 
curity  of  (ur  Nation. 


Oar  Highway  aad  Traffic  Headack 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVaT,  JR. 

or  MXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American of  Saturday.  January  17, 
1953.  I  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Kent 
Hunter,  the  roads  editor,  to  submit  any 
proposals  I  may  have.  I  therefore  took 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  six  points  which 
he  was  good  enough  to  reprint.  Our 
higlpay  and  traffic  problem  plagues  the 
commerce  and  comfort  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  a  problem  of  twentieth-century 
living  and  requires  twentieth-century 
solutions  and  planning.  Federal  grants, 
in-aid  enacted  by  the  Congress  helped 
get  America's  vehicles  out  of  the  mud 
in  1920.  We  must  now  plan  for  getting 
our  vehicles  out  of  the  muddle  of  the 
1950's. 

The  article  follows: 

SiX-POINT   PaOGRAM— ROOS«V«LT    GlV«B 

T»Arnc  XSD  Plan 
(By  Kent  Himter) 

Representative  Rooscvslt,  of  New  York, 
today  offered  a  six-point  program  to  get  New 
■Jterk  out  of  its  traffic  muddle. 

A  resident  of  Msnhattan's  Twentieth  Con- 
gressional District  and  acutely  aware  of  the 
intolerable  motor  vehicle  congestion,  he  told 
the  Journal- American: 

"Specifically  I  would  urge: 

"1.  Reduced  diversion  of  revenues  obtained 
by  highway  use  taxes  to  nonhighway  pur- 
poses. 

"2.  When  public  confidence  is  established 
that  highway  tax  diversion  has  been  elimi- 
nated, consider  a  plan  to  make  those  who 
use  the  highways  for  gainful  purposes  pay 
a  greater  share  of  highway  costs  than  non- 
profit highway  users. 

"3.  Consider  plans  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
specified  roads  by  trucks  and  to  set  aside 
specific  periods  when  certain  other  roads 
may  be  used  only  for  pleasure  travel,  with 
non-pleasure-driving  periods  allocated  for 
true::  use." 
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"4.  Plan  for  a  greater  number  of  limited 
access  roads,  such  as  the  Merritt  Parkway, 
the  West-Side  Highway,  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  among  others,  leaving  alternate 
routes  available  for  local  traflic  or  truck  traf- 

flCi 

"5.  Consider  extensive  plans  for  expanded 
parking  and  terminsl  facilities.  Much  ur- 
ban traffic  congestion  stems  from  lack  of 
adequate  truck  terminal  facilities,  bus  ter- 
minals and  parking  space  for  automobiles. 

"6.  Finally  there  should  be  regional  rather 
than  traffic  planning  hedged  in  by  city, 
county  or  State  boundaries. 

"Traffic  by  motor  vehicle  is  point-to-point 
rather  than  political  boundary  limitations. 
Residents  of  Westchester  and  New  Jersey  are 
Just  as  vitaUy  Interested  in  the  West-Side 
Highway  as  residents  of  Manhattan. 

"Competing  city,  county.  State,  parkway 
and  other  traffic-planning  bodies,  each  with 
interlocking  or  overlapping  authority  is 
wasteful,  inefficient  and  ineffective. 

"Coordinate  all  traffic  and  highway  plan- 
ning according  to  the  needs  of  a  regional 
population  served." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  wiscoNsiif 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

.  ICr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  under 
uiuinimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks, I  include  therein  a  letter  written 
to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  by 
our  distinguished  coUeague  from  Iowa, 
Congressman  Gross,  and  also  to  include 
a  brief  report  which  the  letter  refers  to. 

The  Korean  war  and  the  manner  it  is 
being  handled  by  the  United  Nations  is 
the  No.  1  problem  this  country  has  to 
face.  The  citizens  are  keenly  interested 
and  cannot  understand  why  46  countries 
having  a  total  population  of  more  than 
1,000,000,000  people  have  not  contributed 
a  single  combat  soldier  in  Korea. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  v/lth  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Congressman  Gross,  and  I 
want  at  this  time  to  commend  him  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  obtaining  equality 
of  human  sacrifice  which  has  been 
tragically  long  overdue  in  the  Korean 
war. 

The  letter  and  report  follow: 

J/ofCAKT  24.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Dwtoht  D.  EisENHOwm, 
rresident  of  the  Vntted  States, 

The  White  Hoiise,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dxaa  Ma.  Pbesidkmt:  Tou  hdve  a  herculean 
Job  ahead. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  advance 
copy  of  my  next  weeldy  legislative  report.  I 
believe,  and  have  believed  nince  June  23. 
1950.  that  the  Immediate  No.  1  problem  of 
the  United  States  is  the  Korean  war. 

I  feel  that  you  share  this  view.  You  made 
that  clear  publicly  as  soon  as  jmi  officially 
became  a  candidate,  and  when  you  went  to 
Korea  prior  to  your  inaugviradon. 

Realizing  how  busy  you  are.  I  wiU  not 
make  this  a  long  letter  nor  repeat  the  con- 
tents of  the  enclosure  except  to  underline 
what  I  am  convinced  should  be  the  first  step 
In  attempting  to  relieve  the  American  bur- 
den of  death  in  the  Korean  war.  That  is, 
to  demand  that  each  member  of  the  United 
Nations  contribute  ground  troops  for  Korea 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  Such  a 
demand  for  equality  of  human  sacrifice  Is 
tragically  long  overdue.  It  should  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

From  the  latest  Information  I  have  been 
able  to  piece  together.  4|l  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  not  contributed  a  single 
combat  soldier  in  Korea.  The  combined 
population  of  these  46  countries  is  more  than 
1.000,000,000.  From  such  a  reservoir  of  man- 
power, we  have  every  right  to  insist  on  pro- 
portionate help,  even  if  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  train  and  equip  eome  of  the  troops, 
and  I  urge  you  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to  that 
effect.  Hie  response  to  such  a  denumd 
would  serve  as  the  determining  factor  for 
the  next  move. 

If  the  war  in  K^ea  is  a  collecUve  action 
In  fact  and  not  fiction  then  the  United 
States  Government  must  demand  that  the 
untapped  manpower  of  46  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  be  made  available  for  ttie 
prosecution  of  this  conflict. 

American  famiUea.  bearing  the  burden  of 
127.000  casualUes  in  Korea,  and  facing  ac- 
celerated draft  levies,  including  the  conscrip- 
tion of  19-year -olds,  have  every  j\istificatlon 
for  demanding  a  reasonable  Bharing  of  their 
sacrifices. 

Sincerely. 

H.  R.  Oaoss. 


Om  tbm  Capitol  Fiximo  Lnn 

WABHIM0TON. — ^With  the  fanfare  of  the 
inauguration  now  history,  the  American  peo- 
ple anxiously  look  to  the  new  President  to 
do  something  about  Korea. 

The  Korean  war  is  the  niunber  one  problem 
of  the  United  SUtes  today.  Just  as  it  has 
been  since  the  moment  Truman  threw  in 
our  troops  without  consulting  the  American 
people  or  Congress. 

Few  Americans  expect  President  Eisen- 
hower to  p\Ul  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat  In  the 
form  of  an  overnight  solution,  but  realizing 
that  more  Americans  are  killed,  wounded, 
maimed  or  diseased  with  every  passing  day. 
and  that  the  battle  lines  stand  almost  exact- 
ly where  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  more  than  2^2  years  ago,  most  Amer- 
icans expect  him  to  take  some  kind  of  action. 
The  first  step  in  reaching  a  solution  suggests 
Itself  if  we  have  the  courage  to  recognize 
and  admit  the  distasteful  fact  that  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  given 
us  almost  no  help  in  the  dirty  business  of 
fighting  the  war.   Let's  examine  the  evidence. 

Cognizant  that  the  nxunber  of  combat 
troops  in  Korea  Is  classified  or  secret  Infor- 
mation. I  asked  the  Defense  Department 
months  ago,  as  detailed  in  these  pages  at  the 
time,  to  make  public  the  percentages  of 
troops  in  Korea  supplied  by  each  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  Remember  the  brush- 
off  I  received?  Even  the  percenteges  were 
declared  classified.  Since  then,  following  my 
repeated  protestb  of  this  cover-up.  some  :>er- 
centages  have  been  released  and  virtually 
burled.  The  latest  of  such  figtires,  from 
one  of  Truman's  last  reports  to  Congresa, 
show  the  United  States  furnishing  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  ground  forces,  ex- 
cepting South  Koreans,  86  percent  of  the 
naval  forces,  and  93  percent  of  the  air  forces 
of  the  so-called  U.  N.  total  in  Korea. 

Now  look  at  the  approximate  percentages 
of  ground  troops  supplied  by  other  members 
6t  the  United  Nations.  Here  they  are:  Aus- 
tralia, Ftance,  Colombia.  olxiA  Greece,  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent:  Belgium  and  Holland, 
two-tenths  of  1  percent;  Canada  and  Turkey, 
114  percent:  Ethiopia,  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent; New  Zealand,  Philippines,  and  Siam, 
two-fifths  of  1  percent;  Britain,  3%  percent; 
and  Luxemburg,  one  infantry  unit.  Please 
read  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  again, 
comparing  these  almost  nonexistent  foreign 
contributions  of  manpower  to  fight  the  Ko- 
rean war  with  the  sacrifices  of  Americans. 
According  to  latest  official  figures,  American 
iMittle  deaths  in  Korea  total  22,736.  This  Is 
equal  to  the  population  of  Ames,  Iowa,  in- 
cluding the  student  body  of  Iowa  State 
College. 

UWrrt    STATES    ULTmATDM    J  IWl'lf  10 

These  22.735  American  combat  deaths  In 
Korea  exceed  by  about  3,000  the  population 
of  Marshalltown,  and  almost  equal  the  com- 
bined population  of  Worth  and  Howard 
Counties.  These  22,735  United  States  (Sam- 
bat  deaths  in  Korea  practically  equal  the 
combined  populations  of  the  Iowa  cities  of 
Osage,  Waverly.  New  Hampton.  Hampton, 
Traer,  Cresco.  Tripoli,  and  Clutler. 

In  other  words,  wiping  out  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  in  Ames,  along  with  the 
entire  student  body  at  Iowa  SUte  College, 
everybody  in  Marshalltown,  pl\is  3.000  more, 
or  every  inhabitant  of  the  eight  cities  Just 
named,  would  no  more  than  equal  the  num- 
ber of  combat  deaths  suffered  by  American 
forces  in  Korea  thus  far,  with  the  total  in- 
creasing daily. 

Think  of  this  for  a  moment.  Then  think 
of  tte  puny  forces  supplied  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  N.  You  saw  that  only  14  of 
the  other  60  membna  at  the  United  Nations 
have  supplied  any  ground  forces  in  Korea, 
me  other  46  countries  have  not  omitrlbtited 
a  single  soldier. 

These  other  46  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  a  combined  population  at  mace 
than    1.000.000.000.    MuU   that   over.    Is   it 


fair  for  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  about  160.000,000,  to  supply  some  90  per- 
cent of  the  military  manpower  to  fight  what 
we  are  told  is  a  United  Nations  action  in 
Korea,  when,  at  the  same  time.  46  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  a  billion,  contribute 
no  military  forces  whatsoever?  From  this 
billion  population,  couldnt  many  thousands 
of  troops  be  fiirnlshed?  If  all  the  46  nations 
coiildn't  equip  their  own  troops,  wouldn't 
we  be  better  off  equipping  them  specifically 
for  service  in  Korea  than  continuing  the 
decimation  of  American  manpower,  inchid- 
Ing  the  drafting  of  19-year-olds? 

Therefore,  step  number  one  in  solving  the 
Korean  problem  should  be  an  ultimatum  to 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  Insisting 
that  each  contribute  ground  troops  for  Ko- 
rea in  proportion  to  their  population. 

This  would  mean,  for  example,  that  Britain 
would  contribute  30  percent  as  many  troops 
as  the  United  States, instead  of  the  present 
fraction.  And  how  about  Russia?  That 
country  is  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  then  some,  with  three 
votes  to  our  one  In  the  General  Assembly. 
If  the  Korean  war  Is  a  United  Nations  proj- 
ect, as  publicized,  why  shouldn't  Russia  con- 
tribute her  share  of  ground  and  other  forces? 
If  this  sounds  fantastic,  It  is  equally  fan- 
tastic for  the  United  States  to  be  In  the 
United  Nations  alongside  Russia.  Based  on 
popiilatlon,  Russia  should  furnish  25  percent 
more  forces  to  the  so-called  U.  N.  total  In 
Korea  than  the  United  States.  As  it  is, 
Stalin  hasn't  sent  a  Riisslan  to  help  us.  In- 
stead, he  Is  the  backbone  of  the  enemy. 

How  long  do  we  propose  to  be  pushed 
around  under  the  alleged  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations?  We  must  quit  kidding  our- 
selves. Either  Kco'ea  is  a  United  Nations 
operation  or  it  isn't.  I  say  again,  as  his  first 
move  the  President  should  immediately  de- 
mand, as  Truman  should  have  demanded 
from  the  outset,  that  each  other  member  of 
the  United  Nations  furnish  a  proportionate 
share  of  ground  troops  in  Korea.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  demand  would  then  determine 
our  next  step. 


Tke  Trieste  Problem 


EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  ooinfBcncxiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  29^3 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
noted  Italian-American  newspaper,  II 
Progresso.  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
fine  efforts  of  my  Connecticut  colleague. 
Representative  Morano,  with  respect  to 
a  settlement  of  the  explosive  Trieste 
problem. 

Mr.  MoftAWO  has  sponsored  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  plebiscite  by  the  people 
affected,  and  is  hailed  by  the  editorial 
colimin  of  n  Progresso  as  eminently  just. 

This  is  not  the  first  example  of  my 
friend  and  colleague's  sensible  approacli 
to  the  needs  of  the  day.  He  has  many 
times  Justified  faith  placed  in  him  by 
the  electorate  of  his  congressional 
district 

I  am  pleased  to  present,  as  a  portion 
of  this  commendation,  the  editorial  re- 
ferred to  above: 

A  SkNSXBUI  AMD   UaOEHT   nOPOSAL 

Tbere  Is  mounting  evidence  that,  under 
the  whiplash  of  public  criticism  and  ttae 
pressure  of  events,  serious  efforts  are  being 
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m»de  to  settle  the  Trieste  Iwrae.  Pwxrfoftlila 
1«  to  be  foxind  In  the  maneuver,  covertly 
supported  by  Tito,  to  have  Yugoelavla  annex 
aone  B  and  then  return  zone  A.  inclusive  of 
the  city  of  Trieste,  to  Italian  sovereignty.  In 
the  same  light,  must  one  view  the  belated 
readiness  of  Tito  to  confer  with  Premier  De 
Oasperi  over  the  problem  of  this  territory. 

Against  this  beu:kground,  the  resolution. 
Just  presented  to  Congress  by  Representative 
MoBAiro.  of  Connecticut,  assumes  extraordi- 
nary importance.  This  resolution  is  no  ex- 
cursion into  the  realm  of  trick  diplomacy. 
It  Is  no  attempt  at  dialectical  maneuvering. 
It  la  simple  and  understandable.  It  says 
what  It  means  and  means  what  it  says. 
Purthermcve,  what  it  proposes  is  right  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Morano  proposal  is 
made  is  eminently  Just  and  free  from  all 
rancor  and  intrigue. 

The  proposal  made  by  Congressman 
MoKANO  calls  for  a  settlement  of  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
by  plebiscite.  This  vote — a  genuinely  free 
vote  by  the  people  themselves — is  to  be  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

Kveryone  who  has  no  ax  to  grind  will  wel- 
come the  Idea  of  the  plebiscite  as  the  means 
of  settling  this  vexing  issue  between  two  peo- 
ples who  are  indlspenslble  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  greatest  strength  for  resisting 
Russian  aggression  In  Xurope.  Continued 
friction  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  can 
only  aid  our  common  enemy.  Continued 
friction  and  irritation — especially  over  the 
Trieste  question — can  only  be  a  catastrophe 
for  the  friends  of  peace  and  national  free- 
dom everywhere. 

UkUDABLS   APPtOSCB 

Hence,  the  solution  of  this  problem  In  an 
anxlcable  and  just  manner  Is  urgent  beyond 
measure.  Without  such  a  solution  all  talk 
about  the  number  of  divisions  that  can  be 
organized  In  this  sector  of  Europe  Is  mean- 
ingless. Without  such  a  solution,  the  mili- 
tary leaders  ahd  diplomats  engaged  in  the 
counting  of  these  divisions  would  unwitting- 
ly be  resorting  to  dangerous  self-deception. 

Only  honest  and  full  cooperation  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  can  provide  a  force 
strong  enough  in  number,  militant  enough  in 
spirit,  and  sufficiently  unified  in  conunon 
strategy  to  deter  and  defeat  the  combined 
aggressive  hordes  of  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. And  only  an  equitable  and  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  Trieste  issue  can  insure 
such  Invincible  Italo- Yugoslav  cooperation. 

Let  us  discard  all  questioning  of  the  mo- 
tives animating  the  proponents  of  other 
measures  aimed  at  solving  the  problem  of 
Trieste.  We  are  prepared  to  grant  only  the 
noblest  of  intentions  to  everyone  and  any- 
one who  seeks  a  way  out  of  the  Trieste  im- 
passe. But  what  measure  can  anyone  offer 
that  Is  as  completely  free  from  manipulation 
and  s\uplclon  as  the  Morano  proposal  for  a 
plebiscite?  We  can  see  none  that  Is  so  com- 
pletely free  from  every  danger  of  unfairness 
and  arbitrariness  as  Is  this  proposal. 

A  genuine  plebiscite  is  based  on  the  ethnic 
principle.  The  ethnic  principle  Is  based  on 
the  people.  This  Is  democratic.  This  is 
democracy  itself.  After  all  Is  said  and  done, 
Trieste  Is  not  a  pawn  on  the  chess  table  of 
International  power  politics.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  Is  not  a 
matter  between  Premier  De  Gasper!  and 
Marshal  Tito.  Nor  is  It  a  Eiatter  at  Issue  be- 
tween two  governmental  administrations.^ 
one  democratic  and  the  other  tottUltarlan. 

The  future  of  Trieste  Involves  much  more 
than  that.  It  Involves  the  future  of  the 
hiiman  beings,  the  hearts  and  soiils,  the 
people  living  in  this  territory.  What  can  be 
more  Just  and  sensible  an  approach  for  set- 
tling this  Issue  than  through  the  democratic 
process  of  the  plebiscite  which  provides  every 
opportunity  for  full  play  of  ethnic  consid- 
erations and  historical  aspirations?    After 


all.  It  Is  best  that  the  people  directly  affected 
themselves  decide  their  own  fate  and  fu- 
ture—on the  basis  of  their  freely  expressed 
desires. 

WHAT  IS  THB  ALTOUrATIVSf 

Any  other  approach  can  only  bring  dis- 
appointment and  grudges  in  its  wake.  One 
side  or  the  other  is  bound,  under  such  cir- 
ciunstances,  to  feel  wronged  or  denied  3ome- 
thing  or  other  in  one  way  or  another.  Such 
a  residue  of  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment provides  the  fertile  soil  for  stress  and 
strain,  turbulence  and  trouble  tomorrow. 
This  Is  neither  a  sound  nor  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  lasting  effective  cooperation  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  economic  Improvement  for  the  two  na- 
tions concerned  and  for  the  free  peoples  as 
weU. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  lose  no  time 
in  adopting  the  Morano  measxire.  We  are 
confident  that  such  an  expression  of  policy 
by  Congress  as  the  guiding  line  for  America's 
position  In  regard  to  the  Trieste  Issue  would 
greatly  promote  the  xirgently  needed  Im- 
provement of  Italo- Yugoslav  relations. 

The  Congress  voting  for  such  a  resolutfon 
Is  the  same  Congress  that  is  going  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  military  aid  to  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  and  all  other  peoples  prepared 
to  defend  their  national  Independence. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  question  of  lt£  motive. 
In  the  United  Nations  that  would  supervise 
such  a  plebiscite,  Italy  Is  Jiot  yet  even  a 
member.  ObvlouBly  none  can  question  the 
equity  or  the  applicability  erf  the  Idea  of  the 
plebiscite. 

Let  us  remove  this  serious  barrier  to  and. 
instead,  bvilld  a  powerf\il  bulwark  of  peace. 


McCamA-Waher  Act 


Gloomy  MomcBts  in  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  I.OUISXAMA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
you  worry  too  much  about  today  re- 
member that  the  following  article  is  re- 
printed from  Harper's  Weekly,  volume  1. 
page  642,  of  the  Issue  dated  October  10. 
1857.  96  years  ago: 

It  is  a  gloomy  moment  In  history.  Mot  for 
many  years,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  most  men 
who  read  this,  has  there  been  so  much  grave 
and  deep  apprehension;  never  has  the  future 
seemed  so  incalctilable  as  at  this  time. 

In  France  the  political  caldron  seethes  and 
bubbles  with  imcertalnty;  Russia  hangs  as 
usiial,  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  silent  upon 
the  horlaon  of  Kurope;  while  all  the  energies, 
resources  and  Influences  erf  the  ft'ltish  Em- 
pire are  sorely  tried,  and  are  yet  to  be  tried 
more  sorely,  in  coping  with  the  disturbed 
relations  in  China. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can 
feel  an  Indifference,  which  happily,  no  man 
pretends  to  feel,  in  the  Issue  of  events. 

Of  our  own  troubles  (in  the  U.  8.  A.)  no 
man  can  see  the  end.  They  are,  fortunately, 
as  yet  mainly  commercial:  and  If  we  are  only 
to  lose  nu>ney,  and  by  painful  poverty  to 
be  taught  wlsdomi — ^the  wisdom  ot  honor,  x>f 
faith,  of  83rmpathy  and  of  charity — no  man 
need  seriously  to  despair. 

And  yet  the  very  haste  to  be  rich  which  Is 
the  occasion  ot  this  widespread  calamity,  has 
also  tended  to  destroy  the  moral  forces  with 
which  we  are  to  resist  *  d  subdus  the 
calamity. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  IfSW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  19 S3 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  alonff 
with  all  other  decent  Americans.  I  was 
shocked  the  other  day  by  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]  in  describing  opposition  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  as  a  "menace  to 
America"  stemming  from  "professional 
Jews." 

I  was  in  Europe  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  NATO  With  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  who  are  con- 
nected with  that  organization  at  the 
time  these  statements  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  can  personally  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  the  reaction  of  the 
foreign  press  was  no  less  vehement  than 
that  of  such  distinguished  American 
journals  as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

I  have  always  respected  Judge  Wal- 
TSB's  ability  and  I  have  always  had  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  fact  that  hia 
views  were  dictated  by  his  conscience 
and  by  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

I  sincerely  regret,  however,  that  the 
storm  and  fury  of  the  opposition  which 
has  arisen  to  the  legisliation  which  he  co- 
authored  could  so  eriibitter  him  as  to 
cause  him  momentarily  to  lose  his  ac- 
customed objectivity,  temperateness, 
and  gentleness. 

Opposition  to  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  has  been  expressed  by  Cardinal 
Mooney,  of  Detroit;  Cardinal  Mclntjrre, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Archbishop  Gushing,  of 
Boston;  Archbishop  Ritter,  of  St.  Louis; 
Bishop  McViney,  of  Providence;  and 
many  other  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  such  promi- 
nent churchmen  of  the  Protestant  faith 
as  Rev.  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  executive 
director,  department  of  intrinational 
good  will.  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ;  Rev.  Earl  F.  Adams,  director, 
Washington  office,  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ ;  Rev.  Wynn  C.  Faii- 
fiekl,  executive  director,  department  of 
church  world  service.  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  and  Very  Rev, 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean.  Washington 
Cathedral. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  position 
these  distinguished  leaders  have  taken 
would  give  cause  for  reflection  and  re- 
appraisal of  one's  ideas  rather  than  vi- 
tuperation and  abuse  of  any  particular 
minority. 

Certainly  my  distinguished  friend. 
Judge  WALTn.  does  not  think  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Order  of  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation. American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Independent  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  Latvian  Relief,  Inc., 
National  CathoUc  Welfare  Conference, 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 


In  the  United  States,  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  Presbyterian  Church,  National 
Lutheran  Council.  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  Outside  of  Russia,  Inc.,  United 
Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  Inc., 
is  the  opposition  of  "professional  Jews." 

These  many  organizations  of  patriotic 
American  citizens  with  Italian,  Polish. 
Greek,  and  other  similar  ancestry  must 
be  respected  for  their  views  and  should 
not  be  smeared  or  otherwise  character- 
ized. 

Most  Americans  are  immigrants  of  one 
generation  or  another.  There  are  very 
few  of  us  who  can  be  considered  indige- 
nous Americans,  and  we  must  realize 
that  the  long  and  worthy  list  of  organi- 
zations and  persons  who  have  expressed 
before  the  President's  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  their 
opposition  to  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
speak  for  a  tremendous  number  of  Amer- 
icans of  all  nationalities,  all  creeds,  and 
all  religions. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  passage  of  this 
ill-considered  legislation  will  review 
carefully  the  proceedings  before  the 
President's  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  It  has  been  made 
available  as  a  committee  print  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Also, 
they  should  review  the  report  of  that 
commission  entitled  "Whom  We  Shall 
Welcome." 

I  hope  in  reviewing  the  proceedings 
and  the  report  they  will  reflect  care- 
fully upon  the  views  expressed  by  these 
organizations.  These  organizations  rep- 
resent thousands  of  their  own  constitu- 
chts. 

Also,  I  hope  they  will  review  their  own 
conscience,  and  that  at  such  time  as  the 
Congress  has  before  it  reconsideration 
of  this  legislation,  they  will  exhibit  the 
greatness  of  which  they  are  all  capable 
by  admitting  that  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  has  many  faults  which  it  is  now  our 
duty  to  rectify. 


Preterrc,  Protect,  and  Defend  tke  Con- 
stitatioa  of  the  United  States 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cALXroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8SNTATIVI8 

Monday,  January  28, 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  20  we  were  privileged  to  witness 
the  Inauguration  of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhow- 
er as  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  to  be  present  during  the 
most  solemn  moments  of  iiiia  ceremony 
as  Mr.  Elsenhower  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  became 
the  new  President  of  our  Nation. 
We  heard  the  words  he  spoke: 
I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  wlU  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


r' 


But  how  many  of  us  who  were  present 
at  the  inauguration  or  of  those  who 
listened  to  the  ceremony  through  tele- 
vision or  radio  really  realized  Just  what 
this  oath  of  office  meant  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  would  govern  Uie  future  actions  of 
our  new  President. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  U.  S.  News  L 
World  Report,  £>avid  Lawrence  analyzes 
the  meaning  of  the  oath  of  office  taken 
by  the  President,  and  his  article  is  worthy 
of  attention. 
The  editorial  follows: 
ii\Jii  IiranaxnuTiifo  CHAaAcm 
(By  David  Zjawrence) 
When    the    man    who    has    been    elected 
President   by   the    American   people   stands 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  be  Inaugu- 
rated, he  takes  an  oath  set  forth  verbatim 
in  the  Constitution  ever  since  1787.     The 
article  reads: 

"Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
office  he  shall  take  the  foUowlng  oath  or 
affirmation: 

"  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  wUl,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  " 

These  are  fateful  words.  They  permit  of 
no  mental  reservation. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
may  tell  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
which  are  admittedly  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality, relying  on  a  packed  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  them  his  way. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  powers  never 
granted  to  the  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— namely,  to  selae  private  fMxiperty  with- 
out a  law  authorizing  the  action — can  be 
usurped  by  the  Executive. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
may  consider  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
cooperate  with  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  especially  when 
subversive  influences  are  engaged  In  InfUtra- 
tlon  In  a  p^iod  of  emergency. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  political 
friendships  are  to  be  given  preference  over 
the  solemn  obligation  to  select  men  best 
qualified  for  imf>ortant  posts  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressures  of  politicians  inside  or  out- 
side of  Congress. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that,  when  a  war 
breaks  out  unexpectedly  and  our  Armed 
Porces  are  promptly  ordered  to  defend  Amer- 
ican Interests,  the  President  may  decide  not 
to  ask  Congress  for  specific  ratification  of  his 
action  even  though  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides literally  that  only  Congress  may  declare 
a  state  of  war. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
shall  rationalise  a  full-fledged  war  as  a 
police  action  and  take  refuge  in  so-called 
precedents  Involving  minor  military  skir- 
mishes In  our  history  when  the  operation  at 
hand  Involves  casvialtles  of  troops  larger  by 
far  than  xnost  of  the  wars  In  American 
history. 

The  oath  does  not  mean  that  a  President 
can  condone  subversion  or  dishonesty  in  bis 
entourage.  Por  the  measure  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  is  the  dUlgence  with 
which  he  cleans  up  such  wrongdoing  without 
demands  from  the  outside. 
What  does  the  oath  really  mean? 
It  is  not  merely  a  legal  definition  of  duty 
or  a  pledge  to  perform  a  specified  set  of  duties 
enumerated  In  our  charter — the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  covenant  of  conscience.  It  is 
an  affirmation  of  character.  It  Is  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  and,  above  all,  a  public  com- 
mitment to  a  course  of  honesty. 

Countless  circumstances  arise  In  the  term 
of  any  President  when  the  choice  is  between 
personal  predilection  or  loyalty  to  a  party 
or  friend  and  the  duty  set  toeVa.  in  the  Con- 


stitution Itself.  Ko  matter  what  the  pain 
or  poUtlcal  Injury,  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
as  to  which  decision  to  make  or  which  action 
to  take  where  the  oath  prods  the  conscience 
of  a  President. 

The  Constitution  wisely  Inserts  In  the  oath 
the  phrase  "to  the  best  of  my  ability."  This 
Is  a  recognition  of  the  limits  of  human  falU- 
bllity  and  error.  But  the  words  do  not  ntean: 
I  shall  enforce  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  the  best  interest  of  my  party 
or  of  the  faction  of  individuals  who  have 
given  me  my  office. 

Nor  does  the  phrase  permit  a  rationaliza- 
tion which  might  say:  I  will  enforce  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  In  accordance 
with  my  own  Judgment  as  to  how  they  should 
be  Interpreted. 

The  obligation  Is  to  foUow  the  plain  words 
of  the  Constitution.  And  where  there  la 
ambiguity  or  conflicting  decisions  of  the 
courts,  ths  President's  duty  is  to  rely  on  the 
honest  judgment  of  comp>etent  legal  advisers. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  legal  advisers 
shall  be  Instructed  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  circumventing  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  Is  a  num  of  Integrity. 
He  has  conunanded  American  troops  on  the 
battlefield.  He  was  the  trustee  under  the 
Constitution  for  millions  of  American  dtl- 
sens ,  engaged  In  defending  our  freedom 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  totalitarian. 

Dwlght  Eisenhower  can  bring  to  the  Presi- 
dency what  it  has  lacked  in  some  recent  ad- 
ministrations. Republican  and  Democratic- 
character  and  honesty.  Por  what  proflteth 
a  man  that  he  shall  win  the  plaudits  of  party 
or  faction  If  he  loses  his  soul? 

The  American  people  are  expecting  the  In* 
augural  oath  to  be  fulfilled  by  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower in  the  spirit  and  high  purpose  which 
our  f  oref  ath«v  intended  when  they  put  thoee 
simple  words  Into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  this  week  Inaugurating  character 
In  the  White  House. 


Centenary  of  Jose  Marti,  Hero  of  Cnba't 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MSW  TOCX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Jos* 
Marti  died  in  battle  May  19.  1895,  he 
was  wearing  an  iron  ring  forged  from  a 
link  of  the  heavy  chain  which  he  had 
worn,  a  boy  of  17.  as  a  political  prisoner. 
That  ring  was  to  him  a  symbol,  never  to 
be  removed  until  his  country  was  free. 
Free  Cuba  can  possess  no  greater  his- 
toric treasure  than  that  simple  iron  ring. 

Marti's  life  was  almost  as  simple,  as 
complete  in  itself,  as  his  ring;  and  like 
the  ring,  his  end  was  in  his  beginning: 
his  purpose — the  purpose  of  freedom- 
went  full-circle  without  break  or  de- 
viation. And  for  iill  Its  simplicity  and 
grace,  his  nature  was  iron  in  its  deter- 
mination. 

We  in  New  York  City  have  perhaps  a 
particular  feeling  for  Jos*  Martf.  He 
first  came  to  New  York  in  1880  and  was 
there  briefly,  but  he  came  back  in  1881 
and  lived  there  until  1895.  While  in 
New  York  City  he  worked  continually 
for  the  Cuban  cause.    During  these  14 
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years  he  made  Tarknu  brief  trips  in  the 
interests  of  Caban  independence;  he 
went  frecjuently,  for  example,  to  visit 
cigar  makers  in  and  arormd  Tampa  and 
Miami.  He  became  a  great  friend,  of 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Richard 
A.  E>ana.  and  wrote  about  Cuban  inde- 
pendence in  that  iiaper  and  was  special 
correspondent  for  a  number  of  South 
American  papers. 

•'  Jos6  Marti  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  patriot  leader  of  highest  Ideals  and 
utmost  integrity,  as  an  orator  of  fiery 
eloquence  who  could  inspire  multitudes 
by  his  words,  as  a  revolutionist  who  by 
force  of  his  own  will  to  freedom  inspired 
a  pebple  with  the  determination  of  vic- 
tory, and  as  a  writer  who  would  have 
won  fame  in  the  field  of  letters  even 
though  he  had  never  entered  the  arena 
of  public  affairs.  All  this  has  been  said 
before:  and  will  be  repeated,  as  it  should 
be.  so  long  as  Cuba,  and  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics,  honor  the  heroes  of  inde* 
pendence  in  the  Americas. 

However,  there  are  still  other  great, 
universal  qualities  in  Jos^  Marti  about 
Which  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  to- 
day, on  this  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  These  were  the  sincerity  and 
directness  of  all  his  dealings;  his  sense 
of  human  values;  his  ability  to  be  with, 
and  of,  the  people. 

He  declared,  and  no  man  can  doubt 
his  sincerity,  that  be  devoted  his  Ufe  to 
the  freedom  of  Cuba  becaiise  of  the  bene- 
fits that  Cuban  freedom  would  bring  not 
to  Cuba  only,  but  to  America,  and  to  the 
world.  Freedom  to  him  was  a  living 
force,  and  he  was  convinced  that  only 
where  freedom  was  firmly  rooted  could 
there  be  peace  and  prosperity  for  all 
citizens.       

Marti's  belief  in  hemisphere  coopera- 
tion and  solidarity  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  this  ccmcept  He  believed  that 
the  desire  for  cooperation  is  inherent  in 
the  Americas,  that  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  have  an  instinctive  tendency 
toward  solidarity.  He  remarked  once 
that  in  the  thinking  of  the  peoples  of 
America  there  Is  more  light  more  love 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  patriot  leader, 
who  in^ired  men  with  tenacious  courage 
in  fighting,  when  they  must  fight  In 
order  to  achieve  their  country's  freedom, 
preached  a  philosophy  not  of  violence 
hut  of  lore.  One  of  his  most  quoted 
poems  summarizes  this  philosophy  wHh 
almost  childlike  simplicity.  I  give  it  in 
a  literal  translation  .- 
In  Jxily  as  in  January 

A  white  rose  I  tend, 
Prom  whoever  offers  me  sincerely 

The  outstretched  hand  of  a  friend. 
And  for  cruel  hands  that  tear  my  living  heart 

From  out  my  breast,  for  those 

I  tend  nor  thorn  nor  thistle: 

•I  tend  a  whit*  roe*.    '   ^i:.'.-l.  c 

■    » 

Marti  said  of  the  greal  South  Ameri- 
can liberator.  Sim^^n  Bolivar,  whose 
statue  presides  over  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas  in  New  York  City,  that  every 
American  should  love  Bolivar  and  aU 
those  who,  like  Bolivar,  waged  the  fight 


to  make  America  of  the  Ameiieans.  Tot 
that  same  reason.  I  believe  that  every 
American  should  honor  the  memory  of 
Jos6  MartL 


View  ai  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  U.  N.  That  of 
*^o-GoodeT** 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

^  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
submitting  an  article  written  by  my 
good  friend  and  noted  author.  Louis 
Bromfield,  to  afford  all  Members  an 
opportimity  to  read  it: 
Vnw  or  lias.  Rooszvclt  on  U.  N.  That  or 

"DO-GOODIR" 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 

Recently  I  cam*  acrosa  a  romartaWe  col- 
umn by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  vrtilch,  unwittingly, 
perhaps,  she  reveals  the  thinking  at  jnany 
at  our  "do-gooders"  with  regard  to  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  sacrifices  we  are  making 
there,  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

In  her  column  Mrs.  Roosevelt  reports  hav- 
ing recelTed  a  letter  from  a  man  who  pro- 
tested at  the  tiny  share  (less  than  10  per- 
e«nt)  borne  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
costs  In  lives,  money,  and  material  aC  the 
existing  cold  war. 

Such  an  attitude  appears  actually  to  shock 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  She  observes  that  she  is 
surprised  that  the  correspondent  failed  to 
realize  that  the  troops  In  Kore~  are  there  on 
a  volunteer  basis.  (Ask  any  drafted  Ameri- 
can soldier  In  Korea  about  that,  or  ask  his 
fiancee  or  his  wife  or  his  family.) 

She  points  out  that  we  have  no  agree- 
ments with  the  U.  N.  whatever  regarding  the 
supplying  our  military  forces.  Then  why 
are  we  bearing  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
burden  In  the  cold  war? 

What  men  or  forces  brought  about  the 
grotesque  situation  which  confronts  va,  a 
situation  in  which  quite  literally  we  draft 
oxir  young  men  to  provide  a  police  force  for 
the  U.  N.  while  we  are  literally  fighting  a 
fellow  member  of   the   U.   N. — ^Rvissia? 

Nest,  Bffrs.  Roosevelt  points  out  that  In 
order  to  supply  a  fair  and  decent  number 
of  men,  other  members  of  the  U.  N.  would 
have  to  keep  these  men  paid,  fed,  xntrvlded 
with  shelter  and  ammunition,  and  that  many 
fellow  members  In  the  U.  N.  find  this  too 
expensive. 

It  is  not  too  expensive,  of  course,  for  the 
American  taxpayer  or  for  the  American  boys 
who  have  been  killed  and  maimed  in  Korea. 
Let  them  supply  the  men  and  well  pay  the 
bills  as  we  have  been  doing  right  along. 
Money  la  cheap  to  comparison  with  American 
lives. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  does  not  mention  the  fact 
that  while  we  are  supplying  over  90  percent 
of  everything,  our  fellow  members  in  the 
United  Nations  are  constantly  supplying  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  with  materials  of  all 
sorts  which  are  being  used  against  our  own 
American  troops. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  over  s  millloQ 
American  soldiers  in  Europe  defending  on 
their  territory  a  number  of  fellow  U.  N. 
members  whose  total  population  is  more  than 
three  times  that  at  the  whole  Uhlted  States. 
or  ODMtm,  beyond  this  lies  the  billions  ot 


dollars  In  foreign  aid  and  more  blllkMM  In 

nallltary  equipment  which  have  gone  mostly 
to  Europe  diiring  the  past  6  or  7  months. 

About  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  point 
of  view  and  those  who  believe  as  she  does, 
there  is  a  kind  of  Alice-in-Wonderland  at- 
mosphere, in  which  logic,  reason,  and,  abov« 
aU.  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation,  and  its  young  men.  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  window. 

In  the  same  boat  are  those  generals. 
columnists  and  politicians  who  have  made 
a  good  thing  out  of  harping  contlnuoxisly 
upon  the  menace  of  Russia.  Their  motives 
In  this  are  frequently  dubious. 

Tb  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  big- 
ger the  menace  can  be  made  to  appear,  the 
more  money  to  apend  and  the  more  author- 
ity they  will  have.  The  brass  of  the  Armed 
Forces  acquires  in  time  of  war  and  of 
menaces,  and  artificial  crises,  an  imi>ortanoe 
which  It  does  not  know  in  ordinary  time*, 
and,  being  human,  they  undoubtedly  enjoy 
this  importance. 

But,  and  this  a  big  one,  no  country  in  the 
history  of  the  worid  ever  survived  domina- 
tion in  its  government  by  generals  for  very 
long.  Of  course,  the  6  percenters  are  for 
menaces  and  crises.  These  particular  vul- 
tures find  a  rich  living  by  picking  the  bonee 
of  Government  and  armed  forces  contracts, 
extravagance  and  waste. 

It  is  curtous  that  no  European  country 
(although  they  aU  lie  next  doer  to  Russia) 
Is  nearly  so  agiUted  about  the  Russian  men- 
ace as  our  military  brass  and  tiie  Truman 
politicians. 

Indeed.  European  leaders,  frequently  far 
better  Informed  than  our  own  Government 
people,  think  the  Russian  menace  has  tieen 
overdone  and  at  the  recent  North  AUaatlo 
Pact  meeting,  they  actvially  reduced  eaapendlw 
turea  for  arms  and  have  reduced  service  pe- 
riods for  drafted  man  and,  in  some  cases, 
actually  reduced  the  potential  ol  armed 
forces. 

Even  ChurchUl,  the  wisest  and  greatest 
man  of  our  times,  recently  expressed  open 
doubts  concerning  the  Riisslan  menace. 

Of  course,  behind  the  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  others  who  think  in  the  same 
fashion,  there  is  another  curious  factor 
which  seems  to  be  special  to  a  certain  type 
ot  American.  It  Is  the  belief  that  we,  as  a 
pec^de,  should  reform  the  world  and  dictate 
to  other  nations  what  form  of  government 
they  should  have. 

There  is  a  constant  effort  to  impose  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  on  nations  not 
yet  able  to  understand  or  practice  such  gor- 
emment  and  even  upon  people  who  show  no 
Interest  in  democratic  advances  and  in  some 
cases  do  not  even  want  such  changes. 

This  is  noslness  and  smugness  at  Its  very 
worst,  and  wherever  the  doctrine  has  been 
carried  out  to  any  degree  in  a  backward 
nation,  disaster  has  been  the  result  with  the 
democracy  degenerating  quickly  Into  dicta- 
torships by  unscrupulous  adventurers  of  a 
tyrannical   oligarchy. 

With  the  advent  of  a  wholly  new  admin- 
istration, it  seems  likely  that  much  of  this 
Allce-ln-Wonderland  nonsense,  smugness. 
hysteria  and  crookedness  may  well  go  out  of 
the  window.  The  American  people  spoke  out 
loudly  in  the  recent  election. 

It  is  up  to  them  to  let  government  know 
through  their  Congressmen  that  they  want 
to  go  back  to  common  sense  and  intelli- 
gent self-interest.  The  path  we  have  been 
following  could  lead  quickly  to  the  economic 
fUsintergration  of  this  NaUon,  and  when  that 
happens,  we  should  have  a  world  given  over 
to  Stalin  whose  troops  would  never  have 
to  fire  a  shot. 

It  la  best  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  world 
to  maintain  the  economic  strength  and 
power  of  this  Nation  as  a  rock  and  citadel 
of  securtty  for  a  decent  world. 
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He  Is  a  Saint  of  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  1IXSSOX7KI 

ZN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEei 
Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  Holden. 
Mo.,  entitled  "He  Is  a  Saint  of  the  King": 
Hx  Is  A  Sanrr  or  thx  Kino 
(By  Dr.  George  B.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

With  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Edgar  God- 
bold  and  the  announced  future  resignation 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Mlssoxirl  will,  with  a 
degree  of  sadness,  say,  "Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servants." 

Another  outstanding  Southern  Baptist — 
-Ur.  Missouri  Baptist"— Dr.  Thomas  Whit- 
tier  Medearis.  Is  stiU  leading  his  brethren 
in  the  greatest  program  in  its  history,  and 
a  part  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  out- 
standing plan  on  earth.  In  the  words  of 
the  late  and  great  Dr.  H.  A.  IronsiderDr. 
Medearis  truly  qualifies  for  the  term  saint. 

Many  great  Christian  saints  exist  in  thu 
sinful  world.  There  is  Dr.  Homer  Alvan 
Rodeheaveir,  jwesident  of  the  Rodeheavn-  Co. 
and  a  religious  and  musical  leader  of  Winona 
lake.  Ind. 

Dr.  Rodeheaver  was  bom  at  Union  Furnace, 
Ohio,  on  October  4,  1830,  the  son  of  T.  H. 
and  Panny  Armstrong  Rodebeaver.  His 
father  was  a  lumberman  and  sawmill  oper- 
ator. Dr.  Rodeheaver  was  educated  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University:  Bob  Jones  University, 
doctor  of  sacred  music;  and  Asbury  CoUege, 
doctor  of  humanities. 

Rachmaninoff  wrote  ills  Symphony  No.  1 
In  D  Minor  In  1805.  It  was  almost  forgotten 
until  1945  when  It  was  performed  In  Moscow, 
and  In  the  United  States  In  1948  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Dr.  MedearU,  like 
Dr.  Rodebeaver.  has  never  for  a  moment  de- 
parted from  the  hearts  of  Southern  Baptists. 

Dr.  Medearis  was  bom  in  Columbus.  Ind. 
Be  was  educated  at  William  Jewell  Academy: 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  doctor  of  di- 
vinity: William  Jewell  College,  bachelor  of 
arts:  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  SenU- 
nary:  and  Central  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, bachelor  of  divinity. 

On  January  13,  1913.  Dr.  Medearis  married 
Mara  Eleanor  Miller,  of  Granby,  Mo.  They 
are  parents  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Dr.  Medearis  has  been  a  Baptist  pastor  at 
Lamar,  Fayette.  Leeds,  and  Bolivar  in  Mis- 
soiiri:  and  Bristow  and  Miami  in  Oklahoma. 
While  in  Oklahoma,  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity and  worked  In  close  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Hale  V.  Davis,  then  president  of  that 
institution.  (Recently  he  offered  his  best 
wishes  to  Dr.  Davis  who  led  In  foxmding  the 
Conservative  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
and  Rockmont  College  in  Denver  and  who  is 
now  working  toward  the  opening  of  the  Colo- 
rado Baptist  College  in  Denver  in  Septem- 
ber.) Dr.  Medearis  also  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Baptiiit  Convention. 

While  in  BCissouri,  Dr.  Me<learis  headed  the 
Bible  department  of  Southwest  Baptist  Col- 
lege at  Bolivar.  It  was  on  July  1,  1942.  that 
Dr.  Medearis  became  general  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  Baptist  General  Association. 
■  This  association  consists  of  1,724  cooperating 
churches  and  290,863  members.  I^.  Me- 
dearis Is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Central  Seminary. 

Through  the  years  he  has  served  on  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Bap- 


tist OonTentlon.  Re  has  Tlsited  mission 
fields  in  Exirope,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mexico,  and 
Cuba. 

Our  prayer  to  God  as  Southern  Baptists 
should  constantly  be  that  Dr.  Medearis  may 
have  many  more  outstanding  years  of  aenrice. 
Tes,  he  is  truly  "A  Saint  of  the  King." 


''AeJ  Hm  Greatest  of  Tkcse  Is  Qarity'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMA|IKS 

cm 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  Missoxnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial which  I  include  herewith  appeared 
in  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Jackson 
County  Medical  Society,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  January  24,  1953.  The  author, 
G.  Wilse  Robinson.  Jr.,  M.  D.,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Kansas  City 
medical  profession  and  the  editor  of  the 
weekly  bulletin.  It  woHld  be  safe  to  as- 
sume that  Dr.  Robinson  and  I  would  dis- 
agree on  certain  political  issues  which 
face  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
his  editorial  so  clearly  goes  to  the  heart 
of  a  major  problem  before  the  American 
people  that  I  feel  it  deserves  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  not  only  among 
the  medical  profession  but  also  among 
all  Americans. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EDITOBIALXT     SPXAKTirO 

(By  G.  Wllse  Robinson,  Jr.) 

*7aith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity."  These  words  were 
spoken  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  record.  Just 
about  1.900  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  love 
in  the  broadest  possible  sense,  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  synonym  of  charity.  This 
Interpretation  means  that  charity  is  not 
Just  the  doing  of  good  deeds  and  the  giving 
of  alms,  but  that  also  there  must  be  love, 
understanding,  and  compassion  for  one's 
fellow  man. 

The  traditions  of  our  profession  date  back 
Into  the  ages  before  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  are  embodied  in  the  oath  of  Hippocrates 
which  we  all  take  on  commencement  day. 
At  that  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  serve 
mankind,  to  practice  charity,  and  assume  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  sick  and  suffering,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  carry  these  Ideals  with 
us  throughout  life. 

Is  a  physician's  responsibility  to  his  fellow 
man  greater  than  that  of  the  average  man? 
Did  the  physician  assume  any  dedication  of 
self  to  hiuaanity  the  day  some  great  univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine?  Or  did  the  recipient  there- 
of say:  "This  is  it.  I  get  myself  a  license  In 
•  few  months,  and  then  I'm  in  the  chips"? 

When  a  physician  has  no  love  for  his  suf- 
fering fellow  man,  he  becomes  a  "trades- 
man"— and  no  aspersions  are  being  cast  at 
the  trades.  Tradesmen  will  open  their  stores 
or  work  around  the  clock  In  an  emergency. 
But  will  some  doctors?  Prom  the  records 
secured  in  a  few  weeks  of  experience  with  the 
Emergency  Medical  Call  Service,  the  answer 
is  "No."  Materialism,  the  ability  to  pay,  the 
economic  factors,  plus  the  wish  not  to  be 
bothered  after  office  ho\irs  seem  to  come  first. 
Some  seem  to  have  no  feeling  of  love,  of 


ehartty,  of  the  desire  to  relieve  suffering 
bodies  and  tortured  souls  unless  these  folks 
show  up  between  1  and  5  p.  m. 

Physicians  have  become  a  little  smug 
among  themselves  by  patting  themselves  on 
the  back  and  passing  the  jirord  back  and 
forth  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  oldest, 
but  Is  the  greatest  of  the  professions.  We  arc 
good,  they  say,  awfully  good  .  .  .  but  when 
the  phone  rings  at  2  a.  m.  they  would  rather 
not  be  bothered.  In  fact,  many  Just  won't 
be  bothered,  and  refuse  even  to  listen  to 
words  that  some  sick  person  trljn  to  give 
them  at  those  hours. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  If  this  so- 
called  professional  man  looked  out  of  his 
window  in  the  wee  small  hours  and  saw  a 
prowler  in  the  backyard,  and  when  he  rang 
the  police  station  either  got  no  answer,  or 
the  word  that  everyone  was  off  duty,  but  that 
the  department  would  be  glad  to  send  some- 
one around  at  9  the  next  morning.  Or,  if 
the  same  thing  happened  in  case  of  fire, 
or  if  a  pastor  were  needed  in  anticipation 
of  imminent  death?  Or  if  all  filling  stations 
would  close  at  5,  the  streetcars  and  busses 
went  to  the  car  bams  at  this  time  each  night, 
and  he  would  have  to  drive  the  maid  home 
after  dinner  every  night;  or  the  radio  and 
TV  stations  would  go  on  an  8-hour  day. 
Or    th^    night    shift,    which    publishes    the 

morning  paper,  should  say,  "To  h with 

it."  We  could  go  on  and  on — ^we  could  men- 
tion the  garbage  man,  the  paper  boy,  th« 
night  niuves  at  the  hospital,  the  milkman, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  work 
at  night  to  keep  our  society  alive. 

Ask  any  physician,  or  we  should  say  some 
physicians  if  the  folks  mentioned  In  the 
paragraph  above  are  professional  people,  and 
we  would  probably  get  a  horrified  reaction  at 
the  very  thotight  of  it. 

Yet.  these  same  gentry  will  not  bestir 
themselves  to  provide  the  one  service  that 
they  alone  can  give.  Oh,  there  arc  many 
ratiot\,alizations.  One  is  that  folks  call  phy- 
sicians unnecessarily  at  night.  They  tell  the 
repeated  story  of  the  call  that  could  Just  as 
well  have  been  made  the  next  morning.  Yes, 
we  have  all  had  that  experience.  Just  as  the 
fireman  who  has  risked  his  life  on  a  false 
alarm,  or  the  policeman  who  at  8  a.  m.  comes 
out  to  investigate  the  shadows  of  a  wind- 
whipped  tree  ^fiush. 

Just  as  it  happens  with  these  folks,  every 
so  often  It  is  a  very,  very  important  sick  caU, 
and  a  life  is  saved.  When  that  happens,  the 
true  professional  man  will  thank  God  that 
he  was  given  such  an  opportunity,  and  for- 
give all  those  who  have  called  him  xmneces- 
sarlly  in  the  past. 

I  have  heard  physicians  say  that  the  peo- 
ple must  accept  their  responsibilities  In  this 
matter,  and  that  they  should  pay  without 
question  the  fees  a  lilght-calling  physician 
charges.  The  sequela  of  this  attitude  is  that 
If  they  won't  pay  we  are  under  no  obligation 
to  go.  I  have  recently  heard  again  the  story 
of  the  physician  who  made  a  night  call  and 
charged  $10.  When  the  husband  objected, 
they  sat  down  and  figxired  out  that  at  the 
husband's  union  scale  he  would  have  been 
paid  $8  for  this  amount  of  time  at  overtime 
and  night  work,  and  the  bill  was  settled  for 
$8.    This  is  supposed  to  prove  something. 

My  father  never  asked  what  the  fee  would 
be  when  he  drove  his  horse  and  buggy  over 
the  muddy  roads  of  Bates  and  Jasper  Coun- 
ties over  50  years  ago.  Nor  did  he  ask  as  he 
waited  for  the  owl  car  at  Thirty-first  and 
Highland.  Nor  did  any  of  his  friends,  such 
as  Jabez  Jackson,  Billy  Prick,  Charlie  Con- 
over,  Buford  Hamilton,  or  Andy  Welsh,  to 
name  only  a  very,  very  few  of  the  great  men 
of  50  years  ago. 

Since  when  has  the  ability  to  pay  become 
the  criteria  as  to  whether  someone  Is  to  re- 
ceive medical  care?     Since  when  has  ths 


I 
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medical  profMBlon  transferred  Its  responsl- 
bUlty  to  the  social  agencies?  Wbo  Is  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  t^e  indigent?  If  this 
rsflponsiblllty  has  been  transferred,  then  ve 
oaa  no  longer  claim  to  be  exempt  from  gov- 
ernmental control  becatise,  we  saj,  after  all 
ve  are  a  profession.  When  we  lose  our  pro- 
fassional  standing  we  are  a  trade  or  a  union, 
and  as  such  are  subject  to  all  the  regulations 
at  cither  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  or  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Let's  face  It.  The  cry  for  socialised  medi- 
cine would  have  been  hooted  down  50  years 
•go  when  Hertzler  was  doing  appendectomies 
on  the  kitchen  table,  because  the  people 
around  Elalstead  knew  he  would  come  to  see 
them  at  any  tirat  at  the  day  or  night,  even 
If  there  wasn't  a  sou  In  the  house  to  pay  him. 
Today  approximately  45  percent  of  the  people 
think  we  should  be  under  governmental 
oontrol. 

I  heard  another  factor  discussed  recently. 
A  OP  wbo  makes  night  calls  told  me  that 
many  of  his  patients  had  asked  him:  "Doctor, 
what  would  I  do  If  you  were  out  of  town?  Or 
If  I  got  sick  and  couldnt  get  you?  I  wake 
up  nights  and  lie  there  worrying  about  that. 
because  while  I  know  that  you  will  come 
if  I  can  reach  you.  I  know  also  that  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  get  a  doctor  to  come  to 
see  someone  be  doesn't  know."  Mc«^  and 
more  people  are  thinking  that  If  the  doc- 
tors were  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  have  ta  come  at  night. 

Tss.  some  physicians  are  willing  to  make 
night  calls  on  their  own  patients,  although 
some  of  them  wont  even  do  that.  Is  that 
the  answer?  How  about  the  family  that  has 
bad  good  health  for  years  and  has  no  family 
pii3rslclan,  or  whose  family  physician  is  out 
at  town,  or,  what  Is  most  tragic,  the  family 
physician  refuses  to  make  the  call? 

In  every  profession  and  In  every  calling 
there  are  those  who  serve  and  those  who  go 
along  just  for  the  ride  and  the  money.  It 
Is  luifortunate  that  the  former  must  carry 
the  load  for  the  latter,  but  that  has  been  the 
way  of  Ufe  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
bl^tory. 

XhU  Is  an  appeal  to  every  member  of  our 
society,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
You  as  an  individual  have  a  responsibility 
to  hiuoaan^ty  and  the  people  who  make  up  the 
human  race,  and  you  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  rest  of  the  profession.  Our  pro- 
fession has  been  granted  a  new  political  life, 
but  it  can  be  lived  rewardlngly  only  If  we, 
as  Individuals,  recognize  the  part  that  each 
should  play,  and  play  it.  Let  us  of  this  pro- 
fession be  Imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  char- 
ity and  love  to  all  thoee  who  s\ifler  and  call 
upon  us.  Then  and  only  then  can  we  destroy 
forever  the  two  dragons  of  socialized  medi- 
cine and  communism. 


Th«  Roles  CommittM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  KHOU  islano 
ZN  m  BOUSS  OF  RSPRSSBNTATTVn 

Thwrsdaif,  Jtmuarp  29,  195i 

Mr.  FORAND.  K£r.  Speaker,  under 
vnanimous  consent.  I  Include  the  follow- 
Ins  editorial  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  appeared  tn  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  13. 1953: 

CuaaiMa  ths  Rm.ss  Committss 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives la  supposed  to  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  sorting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
of  bills  recommended  by  the  varlovis  legis- 
lative committees  and  regulating  the  flow  of 


Important  maasnres  to  the  floor.  I&  theory 
It  Is  a  traOc  control  station  for  the  House; 
In  practice  It  has  often  been  turned  Into  a 
stop  sign. 

Dominated  for  years  by  a  coalition  of  con- 
servative southern  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, the  Rules  Commutes  has  been  a  bar- 
rier difficult  to  bypass.  Pour  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  Eighty-first  Congrsss  established  a 
procedure  under  which  any  bill  approved  by 
a  legislative  committee  could  be  brought  by 
the  (Kxnmlttee  chairman  to  the  floor  If  the 
Rules  Committee  failed  to  act  within  21 
days  after  the  bill  had  been  reported.  Dur- 
ing the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  eight  measures 
were  taken  up  for  House  consideration  In 
this  manner.  Some  of  these  bills  were  good, 
some  bad;  but  st  least  there  was  an  end  to 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  a  handful 
of  hien  on  the  Rules  Conunittee. 

Unfortunately,  this  Innovation  was  aban- 
doned at  the  opening  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  in  1951;  and  when  the  new  Congress 
convened  last  week  the  House  again  failed 
to  restore  the  21 -clay  rule.  Represents tlvs 
BBKBHAKTBt,  o^PennsyIvahla.  says  he  Is  going 
to  try  to  get  it  reinstated.  His  chances  are 
slim,  but  we  wish  him  success.  Without  ths 
21-day  rule  the  House  can  still  clrctimvent 
the  Rules  Committee  by  petition  signed  by 
218  Members,  but  tliat  U  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  achieve. 

Of  course,  some  Members  of  the  House  like 
to  have  the  Rules  Committee  take  them  off 
the  spot  by  pigeonholing  legislation  on 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  be  forced  to  vote. 
This  may  be  the  real  explanation  for  the 
apparent  willingness  of  the  House  to  put  up 
with  the  undemocriitlc  practices  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee;  but  It  is  a  totally  unsatisfactory 
excuse. 


Remarkable  Econoaik  Profress  ■ 
F«rni««a 


sons  are  enjoying  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing, getting  enough  to  eat  and  producing 
food  for  export.  As  an  example,  the  fish 
catch  of  the  Ftmnosans  rose  by  about  26  per- 
cent In  1962. 

Nationalist  Ohlna  needs  military  assist- 
ance and  needs  the  continuation  of  ths 
MSA  program  that  has  played  a  big  part 
In  this  general  recovery.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  Formosa  Is  showing  a  striking 
return  on  i  the  Investment  that  has  been 
mads.  Its  economy  Is  moving  toward  health 
and  strength  and  Its  whole  political  and 
social  climate  Is  moving  toward  greater  well- 
being.  It  is  certainly  a  sector  of  substantial 
gain  for  the  fiee  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaicer,  beginning 
in  1944  most  American  officials  and  the 
general  public  were  propagandized  into 
believing  everjrthing  about  China  was 
hopeless.  How  wrong  that  picture  was 
is  indicated  by  the  enclosed  report  of  the 
remarkable  recovery  in  Formosa  made 
possible  by  Chinese  Industry  and  the 
right  ):ind  of  Intelligent  support  and  en- 
couragement from  the  United  States. 
No  investment  In  any  country  has  pro- 
duced more  spectacular  results. 

IFrom  ths  Msw  York  Tlmss  of  January  19, 
1988) 

yoaiioa*'s  TftAoi  Balamci 

Ths  Chlnses  NuUonalist  Oovammani  U 
ablt  to  raport  that  FOrmoeal  torelgn  trad* 
for  1962  was  tn  ths  blade  In  a  total  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  bUUon  doUan  sxports 
exceeded  Imports  by  about  four  and  a  halt 
mlUlon  dollars.  Ths  largest  Import  oom- 
modlty  was  fertULier,  designed  to  Inoraass 
agricultural  produ<:Uon  and  ths  export  of 
agricultural  products. 

Some  Idea  of  Fcrmosa's  sconomlo  come- 
back can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  is- 
land was  able  to  export  rice  to  ths  extent  of 
(23.240.000.  This  was  second  In  value  to  ths 
export  of  sugar,  which  went  to  almost 
170,000.000.  In  an  area  about  the  else  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land something  more  than  10,000,000  per* 


MkliicaB  G»»iilte«  oa  Imnifratioa 
Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        -" 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MKHUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  January  29.  19Si 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  sharp 
reaction  resulted  from  the  recent  re- 
marlcs  attendaixt  upon  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  which  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Committee  on  Im- 
migration whose  sentiments  reflect  the 
feeling  of  countless  thousands  through- 
out Michigan  and  whose  evaluation  of 
the  tew  I  personally  underwrite  and  sus- 
tain. The  committee's  statement  la 
herewith  submitted  for  the  Rkcord:     a 

The  Michigan  Committee  on  Immigration, 
a  coordinating  body  of  a  score  of  religious, 
fraternal,  nationality,  veteran,  and  labor 
groups  Interested  In  Immigration  legislation, 
expresses  Its  shocked  reaction  to  the  remarks 
made  on  January  18,  1959,  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Fkancis  E.  Waltzs  (Demo- 
crat) .  of  Pennsylvania,  a  coauthor  of  contro- 
versial McCarran -Walter  Immigration  Act. 

By  singling  out  ths  opposition  of  some 
Jewish  organizations  to  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immlsratlon  Act.  Representative  Waltes  de- 
liberately chose  to  overlook  scores  of  other 
American  organisations  representative  of  the 
Protestant,  Catholic,  veteran,  labor,  Polish, 
Polish-American.  Italian-American.  German- 
American,  and  many  other  nationality 
groups. 

The  Michigan  Committee  on  Immigration 
wishes  to  underline  the  facts  well  known 
to  Representative  Waltkb  that  the  testimony 
against  the  McCarran-Waltsr  Act  rendered 
before  the  President's  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  at  its  hearings 
held  in  Detroit  Included  the  testimony  of  an 
oflkdal  reprsssntatlvs  of  Rls  Xmlnence, 
Cardinal  Edward  Mooney:  and  of  Rev.  Q. 
Paul  Mussslman  with  ths  approval  of  RU 
Rev.  Rlohard  8.  Smrioh.  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Dlooese  of  Michigan  and  president  of 
tha  Detroit  CounoU  of  Churches;  Bon.  Bu« 
gene  I.  VanAntwerp,  former  mayor  of  ths  city 
of  Detroit  and  former  past  national  com- 
mandsr  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  Rsv.  Werner  Kunts,  director  of  Lu- 
theran Services  to  Refugees;  Joint  testimony 
for  ths  Catholic  War  Vsterans  of  ths  United 
States.  Department  of  Michigan:  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Department  of 
Michigan;  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Department  of  Michigan; 
and  testimony  of  one  spokesman  on  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Council  of  Da« 
trolt. 
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It  is  utterly  \m-Amerlcan  for  Representa- 
tive Waltxs  to  use  the  sinister  scapegoat 
technique  currently  in  vogue  In  Moscow  and 
tn  Czechoslovakia  to  divert  the  public's  sen- 
timents from  the  racist  and  xmfalr  provi- 
sions of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  so  prop- 
erly denounced  by  both  candidates'  in  the 
recent  election.  General  Klsenhowpr  and 
Governor  Stevenson. 


Hob.  OtcU  Calp  Hobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOIMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Houston  Post  of  Jaouary  27, 1953: 
ApronmfXMT  or  Mas.  Hobbt  LAtnws 
ATTBTur.  January  26.— The  Texas  8<?nate. 
Monday  congratulated  President  Elsenhower 
for  the  g<x>d  judgment  he  showed  In  naming 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  of  Houston,  as  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 

In  a  resolution  intrcduced  by  Senator 
Searcy  Bracewell  and  adopted  unanimously, 
the  senate  also  offered  Itt:  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Hobby  and  hailed  her  as  an  outstanding 
dtiaen  of  Texas,  Lieutenant  Governor  Ben 
Ramsey,  the  presiding  officer,  and  aU  81  sen- 
ators signed  It. 

The  resolution  then  went  to  the  house  for 
Its  concurrence  which  probably  will  be  given 
Tuesday  after  which  copies  will  be  sent  to 
Preeldent  Elsenhower  and  Mrs.  Hobby.  Here 
Is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

nvhereas  President  Dvlght  D.  Elsenhower 
has  appointed  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  as  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  a  position  of  great 
responslblUty  and  trust  In  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  Oveta  Ctdp  Hobby  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas,  hav- 
ing contributed  much  through  her  unselfish 
Interest  In  public  affair}; 

"Whereas  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  is  loved  and 
respected  by  the  memben  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lating where  she  served  as  parliamentarian 
of  the  house  of  repree<'ntatlves,  rendering 
great  service  to  the  peo(>le  of  Texas  In  such 
capacity:  and 

"Whereas  Oveta' Culp  Hobby  is  the  wife  of 
the  Honorable  W.  P.  Hobby,  a  former  distin- 
guished governor  ot  the  State  who.  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  that  oSioe,  presided  over  the 
senate  of  Texas  In  his  ospaoity  as  Usutenant 
governor;  and 

"Whereas  President  Ksenhower  should  be 
congratulated  for  the  exoeUent  choice  be 
made  in  appointing  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  ss 
Federal  Security  AdminUtrator  of  the  United 
BUtes:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Jlesolved  by  tht  Setiate  o/  tM  State  o/ 
rcxos  (tHe  House  o/  rtfirestntaMvM  ooaettr- 
Hnp).  That  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
be  extended  the  sinceni  congratulatloas  of 
the  LsftaUture  of  the  State  of  Tuns  for  tba 
exceeding  good  Judgment  ha  a«empl  tiled  m 
appointing  as  FMerai  Seeurlty  Administrator 
ons  of  the  most  distinguished  citiMni  of  the 
SUte  of  Texas;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  XiSglsUture  of  ths 
SUte  of  Tucas  extend  to  Oveta  Culp  Bobby 
its  sincere  congratulations  on  such  appoint- 
ment and  express  its  appreolatloo  to  hsr  tor 
ths  continuance  ot  hsr  unseiflsh  dsvotloii  to 
pubUc  duty:  snd  be  it  further 

"Resolvtd,  llkat  c^>lss  of  this  resolution  be 
sent    to    President    Ehiwnhni 
Hobby.'* 


Why  tbc  Tidelaads  Should  Not  Be  in  the 
NaTal  Rescnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
great  body  of  our  national  legislature 
acting  jointly  with  the  Senate  possesses 
all  responsibUlty  for  legislation.  The 
Constitution  provides  and  I  quote  "AU 
legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives." 

The  power  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress over  our  great  natural  resources 
are  confirmed  by  the  clear  cut  provisions 
of  article  IV.  section  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  belonging  to  the  Uiited 
States."  This  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  was  set  aside  and  chal- 
lenged by  the  dramatic  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  only  4 
days  before  his  responsibility  and  power 
were  terminated  by  expiration  of  his 
term. 

This  unprecedented  line  of  action  did 
not  and  could  not  solve  any  phase  of  the 
complex  probljems  of  energy  resources 
and  national  security  with  which  it  dealt. 
Rather,  it  added  great  confusion  to  a  sit- 
uation already  floundering  in  contro- 
versy because  of  complexities  and  issues 
sorely  needing  simplification  and  sober 
analysis. 

Chances  of  calm  and  constructive  de- 
bate in  the  Halls  of  Congress  have  been 
dimmed  by  the  Injection  of  emotional 
elements  which  though  unreal  serve  to 
muddy  the  waters  which  most  of  all  need 
to  be  kept  clear  so  that  action  can  be  in 
conformity  with  sound  principles  of  re- 
source development  and  the  effective 
marshaling  of  the  great  economic  and 
military  power  of  the  Nation  for  its  own 
preservation  and  to  bolster  and  maintain 
the  concert  of  free  nations  everywhere. 

We  can  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  his- 
tory the  propriety  of  such  imprecedented 
action  coming  not  as  a  legitimate  inter- 
pretation of  the  minds  and  will  of  the 
soTerelgn  voters  freshly  and  clearly  ex- 
XHresaed  at  the  polls,  but  rather  as  an 
unwarranted  act  so  recently  following 
repudiation  of  the  polloles  embodied  In 
the  preoedent-shatterlng  order  itself. 
But  we  oannot  and  we  dare  not  leave 
to  the  slow  prooasses  of  history  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  decisions  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  effective  manag«nent  of  the 
great  and  vital  resouroes  that  have  been 
80  summarily  snatched  from  agencies 
and  Jurisdictions  of  ezperlenoed  and  efll- 
oient  managemwat  and  thrown  into  pos- 
session of  an  agency  unequipped  for 
such  responsibili^  and  an  assignment 
for^gn  to  its  purposes  and  mode  of  func- 
tioning. 

Before  this  snrprlstng  actton  the  whole 
problem  of  the  offshore  subsurface  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas  deposits,  now  so 


long  in  controversy,  was  happily  in  pros- 
pect of  early  settlement  through  the  nor- 
mal and  trusted  legislative  processes. 
The  action  to  be  taken  and  the  policies 
to  be  followed  had  recent  and  dramatic 
sanction  at  the  polls  where  the  voters 
made  choices  between  clearly  stated  al- 
ternatives. 

In  the  face  of  this  mandate  so  clearly 
and  so  recently  expressed  at  the  polls 
and  Uie  prospects  of  an  early  settlement 
of  vital  questions  of  policy  and  pro- 
grams so  long  in  controversy,  the  Execu- 
tive order  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  clear 
sky  which  not  only  flouted  the  will  of  the 
voter  but  was  in  clear  disregard  of  the 
approved  processes  of  government  and 
the  essential  position  of  elected  officials 
as  servants  not  masters  of  the  people. 
It  is  this  violence  to  the  carefully  built 
processes  of  our  democracy  and  its  es- 
sential principles  of  efficient  operation 
that  must  be  offset  by  a  restatement  of 
fundamental  principles  and  the  counter- 
action of  dangerous  precedents  and 
aroused  prejudices. 

But  this  is  not  progress.  It  is  the  ex- 
penditure of  valuable  time  needed  for 
other  puri>oses  to  recapture  a  lost  posi- 
tion which  cannot  be  as  strong  as  the 
old  one  because  of  added  confusion  and 
aroused  emotion.  Confusion  was  still 
further  compounded  by  the  establish- 
ment of  untried  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration to  do  a  complex  job  for  which  it 
was  not  suited.  But  there  was  even 
greater  inconsistency  in  the  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  rights  and  equi- 
ties away  from  the  very  agency  which 
has  been  developed  for  these  express 
purposes  and  ironically  by  order  of  the 
same  Executive  which  now  seeks  to  de- 
stroy what  in  happier  moments  was  de- 
vised to  provide  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  all  resources  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  justly  claim. 

Probably  the  greatest  damage  of  the 
Executive  order  will  arise  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  confusion  and  uncertainties 
on  the  necessary  and  costly  tasks  of  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  these 
great  oil  reserves. 

The  search  for  new  oil  deposits  Is  one 
of  the  most  costly  and  complex  of  all 
the  necessary  activities  In  our  economic 
system.  The  offshore  reserves  are  still 
largely  unknown  and  only  after  years 
of  expensive  geophsrsical  exploration  and 
difficult  drilling  operations  will  we  know 
where  these  deposits  are  and  how  they 
can  be  developed.  But  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  huge  Investments  of  capital 
required  for  these  purposes  will  (MUy  take 
place  in  a  favorable  cUmate  of  sound 
policies  and  stable  institutions. 

The  Bxeoutive  order  will  arouse  grave 
eoncem  among  Investors  and  dampen 
the  withusiasm  of  mterprisers  who  must 
proceed  with  greater  caution  because  of 
new  unoertaintles. 

Those  on  whom  we  depend  for  this 
vital  exploration  and  investment  must 
necessarily  calculate  all  risks,  and  the 
greatest  risk  of  all  is  uncertainty.  This 
order  adds  to  an  already  confused  sit- 
uation by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  broad  general  order  without  the  de- 
tails required  to  make  its  meaning  olear. 
wad  with  many  implications  still  un- 
known. 
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Previously  it  was  only  court  decisions 
and  legislation  which  needed  Interpreta- 
tions, but  now  there  is  added  the  Execu- 
tive order.  While  it  is  true  that  an  order 
Issued  by  one  President  may  be  corrected 
by  another  President,  this  is  not  the  end; 
it  may  be  reissued  by  still  a  third. 

This  line  of  action  is  far  more  un- 
predictable than  court  decisions  or  leg- 
islation and  is,  therefore,  in  need  of  all 
possible  efforts  to  repair  the  damages 
and  to  prevent  its  reuse. 

Unfbrtunately  the  objective  used  as  a 
justification  for  the  order,  the  promo- 
tion of  national  security,  has  been  ham- 
pered and  not  promoted.  In  times  of 
national  emergency,  and  in  our  times 
emergency  is  ever  present  and  critical, 
we  need  developed  oil  fields  ready  to  con- 
tribute their  finished  products  to  press- 
ing needs. 

Much  that  has  happened  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  its  full  responsibility. 
The  legislative  branch  must  act  at  once 
to  establish  sound  programs  and  clearly 
defined  policies  in  this  vital  area  of 
natural  resources.  The  action  must  not 
only  seek  to  offset  the  unfortunate  re- 
sxilts  of  this  ill-advised  Executive  order 
but  make  any  such  action  in  the  future 
unnecessary. 

Rapid  progress  in  building  up  the  Na- 
tion's known  oil  reserves  will  follow  posi- 
tive action  by  the  Congress  setting  aside 
the  Executive  order  and  establishing  a 
program  and  policies  that  will  clearly  de- 
fine tlie  respective  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  over 
these  resources. 

Since  all  the  oil  resoxuxes  in  the  Nation 
are  available  to  the  Navy  and  the  entire 
military  establishment  when  needed  for 
national  security  the  reserve  is  not  aug- 
mented when  a  part  is  set  aside. 

What  is  needed  is  the  returning  of  the 
tidelands  to  their  rightful  owners,  the 
States,  and  an  immediate  reversal  of  the 
ill-founded  Executive  order  placing 
these  resources  in  the  naval  reserve. 

Only  wise  and  positive  action  by  Con- 
gress will  provide  what  is  most  needed 
and  restore  order  where  confusion  now 
reigns. 


The  DeatUess  Dicnity  of  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  phrase  in  President  Eisenhower's  inau- 
gural address  that  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber. It  is  not  new,  but  our  new  Presi- 
dent brought  it  home  to  us  in  an  im- 
pressive way. 

The  phrase  is:  "The  deathless  dignity 
of  man." 

What  the  tyrants,  the  dictators,  the 
cruel  aggressors  do  not  know — and  they 
are  too  stupid  to  understand — Is  that  the 
most  humble  man  on  earth  is  deserving 
of  a  recognized  dignity  that  surpasses  all 
other  qualifications  or  attributes  he  may 
possess. 


Let  us  remember  that  whatever  fll- 
foimded  enmity  we  may  have,  whatever 
persuasion  we  may  have  thoughtlessly 
accepted,  we  must  never  forget  that 
phrase:  "The  deathless  dignity  of  man." 

Where  there  is  racial  bias,  there  is  no 
progress. 

Where  there  is  ingrown  hatred  of 
fellow  men  because  of  racial  origin, 
there  is  no  moral  stamina. 

Where  there  is  malice  toward  some 
people  because  of  religious  convictions, 
there  is  no  spiritual  integrity. 

How  are  we,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind,  going  to  advance  if 
we  draw  sharp  lines  across  which  a  man 
may  not  pass  because  of  his  color,  his 
race,  or  his  convictions? 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
in  their  hearts  Americans  wish  to  say  to 
a  fellow  American:  "You  may  not  ad- 
vance because  you  are  not  green,  blue, 
or  pink;  because  you  were  bom — by  an 
act  of  GJod — to  parents  who  were  laven- 
der, mauve,  or  violet:  because  you  have 
a  belief  that  differs  from  ours;  because 
you  do  not  dance,  sing,  eat,  or  think  as 
we  do." 

Does  that  sound  extreme? 

It  is  not,  for  some  Americans  have 
forgotten  what  America  is.  what  went 
into  the  cornerstone  of  our  Nation.  )|» 

I  have  not  permitted  msrself  to  forget, 
and  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  forget. 

This  is  America.  And  I.  above  all  else, 
hold  myself  to  be  an  American. 


^dory  WoM  for  GoTenunent  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICBlBAIf 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  13.  19 S3 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
long  the  proud  claim  of  American?  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  a  government 
of  men.  Much  that  has  happened  in 
this  coimtry,  and  particularly  in  the 
Federal  Government,  over  the  past  20 
years  has  unfortimately  been  a  contra- 
diction of  that  claim. 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  new  Repub- 
lican administration  this  principle  has 
faced  a  crucial  test  In  connection  with 
an  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  issue  in  the  Charles  E.  Wilson  case 
has  been  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  rule 
and  government  of  laws. 

In  the  strictly  technical  sense,  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination  and 
confirmation  was  the  concern  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  Under  the 
Constitution  it  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  nominated  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
Senate  which  gave  its  "advice  and  con- 
sent." But  in  the  broader  sense  the 
issues  involved  were,  and  are,  of  deep  in- 
terest and  concern  to  all  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  all 
American  citizens. 

It  was  extremely  unfortunate,  and  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  that  the  issue  should 
have  ever  come  up.   Mr.  Wilson  and  his 


advisers  could  and  should  have  fore- 
stalled it.  I  have  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  Mr.  Wilson  will  make  an  hon- 
est, able  public  servant,  devoted  strictly 
to  the  public  interest.  But  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  already  learned,  the 
hard  way,  that  an  expert  in  business  is 
not  automatically  an  expert  in  govern- 
ment— and  I  suspect  that  hereafter  be- 
fore he  speaks  or  acts  he  will  take  care 
that  he  is  well  advised  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  matters  pertaining 
to  his  o£Bce  of  Secretai7  of  Defense.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  discover 
and  comply  with  the  law  requiring  that 
he  divest  himself  of  his  stock  holdings 
before  that  law  was  brought  to  his  at- 
tention by  a  Senate  committee. 

The  important  thing — so  far  as  resto- 
ration of  the  principle  of  government  by 
laws  rather  than  by  men  is  concerned— 
is  that  President  Eisenhower,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Mr.  Wilson  himself  have  now 
recognized  and  adhered  to  the  law.  Inci- 
dentally, that  law,  which  bars  a  Govern- 
ment  official  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  a  busi- 
ness firm  from  acting  as  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  transacting 
business  with  that  firm,  Ls  90  years  old. 
It  was  enacted  in  1863.  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  Lincoln,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  Civil  War  contract  graft.  The 
law  has  been  reenacted  several  times 
since.  It  was  adopted  in  its  present  form 
in  1 947:  and  I  voted  for  the  law. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  complied  with  the  law.  Con- 
-gress  has  entertained  no  proposal  to 
make  an  exception  in  Mr.  Wilson's  case. 
That  is  why  the  outcome  of  the  matter 
has  been  a  clear-cut  victory  for  govern- 
ment by  laws  instead  of  by  men.  The 
very  essence  of  government  by  men  is 
that  the  rules  are  changed  whenever  it 
suits  someone's  whim,  or  convenience  or 
a  particular  situation. 

I  want  to  stress  particularly  the  fact 
that  the  real  issue  was  not,  at  any  time, 
one  of  hostility  to  businessmen  in  gov- 
ernment. The  caliber  of  men.  of  both 
political  parties,  who  Insisted  that  the 
law  must  be  obeyed  in  the  Wilson  case 
is  proof  of  this  fact.  Neither  Demo- 
cratic Senators  Btro  nor  Rttssbix.  nor 
Republican  Senators  Tatt,  Derxskn,  or 
Fkrcuson — all  of  whom  were  firm  in 
their  Insistence  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed  if  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  be  con- 
firmed—can be  accused  of  being  hostile 
to  the  use  of  the  talents  of  business 
leadership  in  government.  I  cannot  say 
as  much  for  Senator  Morsk,  the  so-called 
Independent,  who  opposed  Mr.  Wilson's 
confirmation  even  thoiigh  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  involved  a 
financial  sacrifice  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson 
was  concerned.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  in 
order  to  serve  the  coimtry.  But  the  law, 
I  am  convinced,  is  a  sound  and  proper 
law.  And  may  I  point  out  that  other- 
laws  impose  heavy  sacrifices  upon  many 
Americans,  and  offer  them  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Draft  laws,  for  example, 
interrupt  a  man's  career,  disrupt  his 
family  life,  and  even  require  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  Itself. 

This  victory  for  the  government  of 
laws  rather  than  of  men  is  a  hopeful 
beginning  for  the  new  administration. 
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Just  how  important  It  is  can  be  appre- 
ciated as  we  review  a  few  examples  of 
the  Nation's  tragic  departure  from  this 
sound  principle  during  the  past  20  years. 
Many  Americans  have  forgotten  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  set  the 
tragic  example  of  subt>Ututing  govern- 
ment of  men  for  that  of  laws.  In  July 
1935  certain  proposed  New  Deal  legis- 
lation was  before  a  committee  of  this 
House.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
wrote  the  committee  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Samuel  B.  Hill,  as  follows: 

I  hope  that  yoxir  commit  tee  will  not  permit 
doubt  ai  to  conBtltutloni  llty,  however  rea- 
•ODable,  to  block  the  rui;gested  legislation. 

Note  the  words  "however  reasonable." 
This  was  a  proposal,  by  a  President 
"sworn"  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution,  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  had  taken  the  same  oath, 
should  act  without  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution— however  reasonable  their 
doubts  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of 
their  action.  Small  wonder  that  we 
have  had  an  era  in  which  government 
by  men  so  largely  replaced  government 
by  laws. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  no  pro- 
posal was  offered  in  either  House  to 
adopt  special  legislation  setting  aside  the 
90-3rear-old  law  In  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  It  is 
another  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  headed 
back  to  a  government  of  laws  rather  than 
of  men.  And  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
past  procedure  under  the  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal. 

The  unification  act  which  created  the 
Department  of  Defence  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  a 
civilian  and  that  anyone  who  had  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  within  the  past  10 
years  could  not  be  appointed  to  that 
ofllce.  In  September  1950.  Mr.  Truman 
decided  that  he  wante<l  to  appoint  Gen, 
George  C.  Marshall  fJecretary  of  De- 
fense— regardless  of  the  law  which  for- 
bade it.  A  Democratic -controlled  Con- 
gress obligingly  adopted  a  bill  making 
him  an  exception  in  the  law  in  behalf 
of  General  Marshall.  When  that  bill  was 
before  this  House.  I  voted  against  it  I 
believed  then,  and  I  1)elieve  now,  that 
this  action  by  Congress  was  one  more 
tragic  example  of  government  by  men 
Instead  of  laws.  Incidentally.  Senator 
MoRSK — who  so  violently  opposed  Mr. 
Wilsons  appointment  despite  his  com- 
pliance with  the  law — voted  to  change 
the  law'in  General  Mai-shall's  favor. 

For  that  matter,  the  very  proper  con- 
cern that  public  officials  should  serve 
the  public  interests  and  not  their  own 
financial  Interest  or  that  of  any  business 
firm  which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Wilson  to  sell  his  stock  wasn't  always  in 
evidence  during  the  administration 
which  has  Just  left  oftlce.  Here  again 
the  nale  was  all  too  often  that  of  govern- 
ment of  men  rather  th£.n  of  laws.  Much 
of  the  comiption  and  scandal  of  the  Tru- 
man regime  Is  attributable  to  that  very 
fact. 

In  1947,  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  called  attention  to  two  shock- 
ing examples  of  the  conflict  of  personal 
and  public  interests  in  which  the  public 
Interest  sxiffered. 


I  pointed  out  that  William  L.  Clayton, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  eco- 
nomic Affairs,  was  a  heavy  stockholder 
in  the  flrm  of  Anderson.  Clajrton  &  Co., 
largest  cotton  flrm  in  the  world.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  anual  report  of  that 
firm  credited  Its  large  export  sales  and 
substantial  profits  very  largely  to  foreign 
loans  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 
And  I  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Clayton,  in 
his  oflBcial  Government  post,  was  a  prin- 
cipal negotiator  and  decision-maker  In 
the  matter  of  these  foreign  loans.  I 
must  confess  that  I  did  not  find  much 
Interest  or  support  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  majority  so  far  as  compli- 
ance with  either  ethics  or  law  in  that 
case  was  concerned. 

In  that  same  speech,  back  in  1947,  I 
also  pointed  out  that  the  law  firm  of  the 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  was  active  as  the  agent  of  for- 
eign coimtries  in  attempting  to  secure 
locms  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  pointed  out  that  the  firm  stood 
to  receive  a  million-dollar  fee  for  a  half- 
billion  dollar  loan  It  was  seeking  in,  be- 
half of  the  Communist-dominated  EH>lish 
Government.  I  pointed  out  that  nego- 
tiations for  this  half-billion  dollar  loan 
were  being  handled  by  Donald  Hiss. 
former  chief  economic  adviser  to  Ache- 
son  in  the  State  Department,  and  brother 
of  Alger  Hiss.  I  pointed  out  that  while 
Mr.  Acheson  claimed  to  have  severed  his 
ties  with  the  law  firm,  his  name  still  was 
listed  on  the  firm  door  and  in  the  tele- 
phone directory  as  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Here,  again.  I  found  no  deep  concern 
over  government  of  laws — or  even  of 
ethics— among  the  Democratic  majority. 

The  firm  position  in  support  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  taken  In  the  Wilson 
case — taken  by  President  Eisenhower, 
the  Republican-controlled  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  himself — ^is,  I  repeat,  a  most 
hopeful  sign.  It  encourages  a  belief  that 
there  Is  a  break  in  the  tewr  of  the  moral 
sickness  which  has  been  afflicting  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
past  20  years.  It  prompts  the  confidence 
that  there  is  truly  going  to  be  a  moral 
convalesence  in  America. 

Restoration  of  the  principle  that  those 
who  enjoy  prestige,  personal  wealth, 
reputations  f  oi;  success  and*  unquestion- 
ably great  talents  are  still  subject  to  the 
government  of  laws,  is  the  best  assur- 
ance— indeed  the  only  assiu^nce — ^that 
everyone,  including  the  humble,  the  poor, 
and  the  unknown  American  will  enjoy 
the  seciu-ity  and  protection  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws.  That,  of  course,  Is  basic 
Americanism. 


McCairui-Walter  ImmigratioB  Act 


QnestioB  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Truman 
now  says  he  doubts  that  Russia  has  the 
atom  bomb.  Would  you  bank  on  his 
word? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  KXW  TOBK 

IN  TSB  HOUSE  (^  BEPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
foundly distressed  by  the  remarks  made 
by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Francis 
E  Waltwj,  of  Pennsylvania,  attributing 
the  great  opposition  to  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act  to  "so  many  pro- 
fessionals including  professional  Jews." 
Had  I  been  present  at  the  time  he  made 
his  remarks,  I  would  have  risen  im- 
mediately to  challenge  him  on  his  state- 
ments. Unfortunately,  my  presence  was 
required  elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason 
I  take  this  opportujiity  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  appeal  to  him  to  delete  his 
remarks  from  the  Record. 

I  have  known  the  gentleman  from 
Per^nsylvania,  and  have  served  with  him 
In  this  body  for  many  years.  In  my  as- 
sociation with  him  I  have  had  the  utmost 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand his  reaction  to  the  criticism  lev- 
eled at  the  McCarran-Walter  Bill^ 
criticism  which  I  believe  is  fully  war- 
ranted— and  his  Ill-tempered  and  \m- 
f  air  remarks.  I  do  not  believe  that  Judge 
Walter  belongs  to  that  category  of  nar- 
row-minded, bigoted  individuals  who  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  our  Maker,  and 
should  all  be  treated  equally  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color,  creed,  or  coun- 
try of  national  origin.  I  am  confident 
his  ronarks  were  made  in  haste  and  in 
anger  in  a  moment  of  uncontrolled  emo- 
tions. 

I  differ  strongly  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  McCarran- Walter  Act.  However, 
this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
argue  the  relative  merits  or  faults  of 
the  act.  I  protest  at  this  time  only  his 
untimely,  uncalled  for.  and  obviously 
unfair  remarla. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  this 
act  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  proper 
amendments  if  the  act  is  not  repealed. 

To  list  but  a  few  of  the  individuals  and 
organizations  which  have  protested  the 
passage  of  this  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion: The  National  Lutheran  Conference, 
the  Catholic  Welfare  Association,  the 
Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  the  Education- 
al Progressive  Association,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Latvian  Re- 
lief Inc.,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  United  States,  Order  of 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  Independent  Order  odf 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  NatlomJ 
Catholic  W^are  Conference,  Presby- 
terian Church.  Protestant  chiuxhmen. 
such  as  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk,  executive 
director  of  the  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Goodwill,  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ;  Rev.  Earl  F.  Adams, 
director  of  Washington  office.  National 
Council  of  Churches;    the  Very   Rev. 
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Francis  B.  Sayre.  Ji*.,  dean.  Washington 
Cathedral.  Are  these  organisations,  or 
their  membership,  "professional  Jews"? 

I  could  continue  for  some  time  to  list 
other  opponents  of  this  iU-conceived  leg- 
islation, but  feel  that  even  this  small 
nimiber  which  I  have  enumerated  Is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  opposition  to  the  act 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  members  of 
any  one  faith. 

Bfr.  Walter,  in  the  name  of  Jiistice  and 
decency.  I  appeal  to  you  to  delete  your 
remarks  from  the  Record,  and  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  millions  whom  you  have 
deeply  offended  by  your  remarks. 


Good  of  Coontry  Real  Cnu  of  Wilsoa 
Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  1CASSACHT7SKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  statements  I  have  seen  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Charles  E.  Wilson  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  from  the  pen  of  Edson 
B.  Smith,  writing  in  his  column  the 
Investor,  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1953.  and  I  am  including  it  here- 
with under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 
Good  or  Couktbt  Rxal  Csxtx  or  Wilson  Cask 

Presumably  when  General  BisenlKtwer 
called  Charles  E.  Wilson  on  the  telephone 
some  weeks  ago  and  asked  him  to  become 
Secretary  ot  Defense  neither  of  them  had 
ever  heard  of  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
which  would  make  Mr.  Wilson  ineligible  for 
the  Job  until  he  had  sold  his  Genral  Motors 
stock. 

It  is  mere  conjecture,  of  course,  but  w* 
suspect  that  Mr.  Wilson's  acceptance  would 
have  been  less  immediate  and  enthusiastic  if 
he  bad  known  what  he  was  getting  into. 

In  all  the  dlsciisslon  which  has  accom- 
panied this  episode,  sight  seems  to  have  been 
lost  of  the  real  fundamental  of  the  whole 
situation,  namely  that  because  of  the  hue 
and  cry  over  the  Wilson  appointment  it  Is 
going  to  be  harder  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  attract  to  .itself  the  kind  of 
men  it  ought  to  have  In  top  Jobs. 

The  Defense  Department  is  currently 
spending  something  like  $50  billion  a  year. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  money  is  being 
InefBclently  spent.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
a  man  like  Mr.  Wilson  can  get  the  same  re- 
sults with  less  money.  The  Job  of  leading 
the  Defense  Department  needs  a  man  who 
knows  big  manuifacturlng.  Wilson  as  head 
of  the  biggest  manufacturing  concern  in  the 
world,  General  Motors,  Is  an  obvious  natural 
for  the  position. 

Fortunately  for  the  country  the  present 
problem  is  solved.  Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to  sell 
his  General  Motors  stock  and  take  the  Job. 
But  this  does  not  solve  the  question  of  what 
Is  to  be  done  the  next  time.  Already  a  fuss 
Is  being  made  over  other  top  Elsenhower 
appointees  who  have  big  stock  holdings. 

Must  we  always  have  men  who  have  never 
made  a  success  in  business  in  big  government 
Jobs?  And  if  we  do  turn  to  successful  men. 
must  we  make  It  so  dUDcult  for  them  to  ac- 
cept government  posts? 

In  this  Wilson  row  everything  has  been 
taUM  about  except  what  Is  best  for  the 
United  States,  which,  as  we  see  it.  Is  the  fun- 
damental.   The  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  fix 


things  ao  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  can  get  the  sort  of  men  It  ought  to  have 
working  for  it. 


Artkw  Bliss  Lane  Aaswen  George  F. 
Kc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jantuiry  29,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  on  January 
16.  Mr.  George  F.  Kennan.  of  the  State 
Department,  gave  a  speech  in  opposition 
to  the  very  principles  of  liberation  which 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  EhiUes 
has  advocated  continuously,  including  his 
testimony  of  January  15  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  include  herewith  the  excellent  answer 
to  George  Kennan  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bliss  Lane,  former  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land, in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  25.  1953 : 

POUCT    or    LiBZKATION — ^IT    Is    OuPlHjaiSU    AS 

Repxtdiattno  Afpxaskicknt  or  Rttsbia 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was 
formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Poland.) 
To  the  Editos  or  thx  Nkw  Tone  Tncas: 

I  feel  siire  that  many  students  of  otir 
foreign  relations  shared  my  surprise  on 
reading  the  recent  speech  of  George  P.  Ken- 
nan. a  career  diplomat  who  has  been  declared 
persona  non  grata  as  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Kennan  is  one  of  our  Government's 
outstanding  experts  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  received  widespread  attention  since  1947. 
when  writing  under  the  nom  de  pliune  of 
"Mr.  X"  he  set  forth  in  Foreign  Affairs  his 
theory  as  to  how  world  communism  could 
in  time  be  defeated,  through  the  policy  of 
containment. 

All  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Kennan  and  working  with  him  have  high 
regard  for  his  integrity  and  his  InteUectual 
attainments.  Those  who  have  opposed  the 
policy  of  containment,  however,  have  made 
the  point  that  containment  is  only  a  step 
removed  from  appeasemwit,  as  both  of  these 
policies  seem  to  acquiesce  In  the  occupation 
by  Communist  forces  of  nations  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  peoples  concerned.  As  Sen- 
ator (now  Vice  President)  Nixon  put  It  very 
clearly  In  his  remarks  at  the  Pulaski  Day 
parade  in  New  York  on.  October  5,  contain- 
ment means  the  acquiescence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  enslavement  of  Poland  and 
other  eastern  European  countries. 

CONCXPT  or  contaimmknt 
Mr.  Kennan  may  well  say  that  this  is  not 
his  conception  of  the  policy  of  containment, 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  with  all 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Kennan's  knowledge  of 
communism,  it  is  not  important  what  his 
views  on  the  subject  are,  nor  Is  It  Important 
what  the  views  of  this  writer  are — nor  is  It 
important  what  are  the  views  of  anyone  out- 
side of  the  iron  curtain. 

What  Is  vital,  particularly  taken  In  con- 
nection with  psychological  warfare  and  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  build  up  hope 
among  the  peoples  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Is  the  interpretation  of  those  unfortunate 
peoples  as  to  what  the  policy  of  containment 
means.  To  them  it  means  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion are  satisfied  provided  world  communism 
mak^  no  fxuther  act  of  aggression.  To 
them  it  means  we  have  written  off  the  peo- 
ples who  ars  now  enslaved. 


It  is  a  pity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
International  standing,  that  Mr.  Kennan  felt 
obliged  in  his  speech  to  make  an  obUqut 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  liberation  which 
the  newly  ap];>ointed  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles,  has  advocated  dxirlng  the  campaign. 
This  policy,  of  course,  is  the  antithesis  of 
that  of  containment. 

OOP  PLATToaac 

The  policy  of  liberation  without  recourse 
to  war  was  one  of  the  most  telling  argu- 
ments in  the  recent  Presidential  campaign 
which  appealed  to  American  voters  whose 
origin  stemmed  from  nations  now  behind 
the  curtain.  This  poUcy  was  contained  In 
the  Republican  platform  of  Chicago  and  was 
consistently  reiterated  during  the  campaign 
by  speakers  representing  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  This  policy  was  not 
repudiated  but  endorsed  by  the  voters  on 
November  4. 

The  enunciation  of  such  a  policy  Is  the 
first  step  in  repudiating  the  policies  of  ap- 
peasement and  containment,  policies  which 
hare  led  to  the  war  in  Korea.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  which  President 
Elsenhower  announced  In  his  Inatigural 
speech  of  Janioary  aO.  The  new  adminis- 
tration is  obligated  not  only  to  American 
voters,  but  also  to  the  peoples  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  to  carry  out  this  policy.  Tbesa 
peoples  look  to  President  Eisenhower  and  to 
his  administration  for  the  leadership  which 
the  free,  as  well  as  the  enslaved,  world  so 
desperately  needs. 

AsTRm  Buss  Laws. 

WASHQfOTOJf.  January  21,  1953. 


New  Wheat  Agreemeat  Shodd  Not  Bo 
Signed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Republican  Party  has  promised 
to  operate  our  Government  on  a  sound 
business  basis.  It  can  get  off  on  the 
right  foot  by  avoiding  another  nefarious 
wheat  agreement. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  delud- 
ing the  following  article  from  Barron's. 
January  26.  which  points  out  the  falla- 
cies of  the  wheat  agreement  now  in 
effect: 

Mischievous  Pact— Wkeat  Aorxxmemt  Hslts 
NErTHza  AoaicvLTuas  Noa  Teaos 

In  his  great  Inaugural  address  President 
Eisenhower  rightly  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance to  this  country  of  expanding  foreign 
trade.  "Trade,  not  aid'  has  indeed  become 
a  Republican  slogan,  and  it  U  a  good  one. 
The  trouble  Is  the  phrase  "foreign  trade," 
like  so  many  others  in  the  economic  lexicon, 
has^}een  undergoing  a  subtle  deterioration. 
It  should  imply  open  markets  and  free  prices 
for  Individual  traders;  all  too  often  it  ImpUes 
increasing  state  Intervention.  At  the  end  of 
this  week,  as  it  happens,  will  come  a  funda- 
mental test  of  American  Intentions  in  th>s 
all-Important  field. 

Ftw  on  Friday  representatives  of  some  itO 
nations  will  descend  on  Washington  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  international  wheat  agreement 
along  the  lines  which  this  country  signed 
back  In  1949.  The  meeting  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  American  farmers  who  have 
a  stake  in  maintaining  wheat  exports  from 
this  country.  It  wUl  presumably  find  favor 
with  those  Industrialists  who  recently  signed 
the  Paley  report  on  raw  materials,  which 
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strongly  badu  the  extension  of  commodity 
agreements  beyond  the  agricultural  field.  In 
the  course  of  the  get-togeth<2r  there  wUl  be 
much  talk  about  the  necessity  for  stabUU- 
Ing  world  commodity  markers  and  for  con- 
tinuous Oovernment  consultation  to  this 
end.  We  trust  that  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration will  not  be  misled  by  such  talk,  and 
that  even  If  a  new  wheat  afxeement  comes 
out  of  the  meeting.  It  will  nc>t  be  ratified  by 
Congress. 

For  the  fact  is  that  commodity  agreements 
are  not  a  forward  step  to  expanding  and 
freeing  up  world  trade,  but  a  definite  retro- 
gression. Consider  what  the  c  ompact  of  1949 
really  Involved.  In  that  year  the  United 
States,  together  with  4  other  wheat  pro- 
ducers— Canada,  Australia,  France,  and  Uru- 
guay— agreed  to  supply  4M.(KX),000  bushels 
of  wheat  per  year  to  37  wbeat-cons\imlng 
nations — the  United  States  share  being 
about  46  percent  of  the  total.  Naturally, 
some  kind  of  a  price  had  to  be  set  and  ,af  ter 
painful  discussion  the  maximum  price  was 
put  at  $1.80  per  bushel  and  the  minimum 
price  at  %1M  to  SI  .30  per  bushel.  EKirlng 
1949-60  the  maximum  price  was  about  56 
cents  below  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country.  Following  Korea  this  differen- 
tial became  much  larger  and  in  the  last  2 
years  has  averaged  about  68  cents  per  bushel. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  Ck)vern- 
ment  has  steadily  subsidized  American 
farmers  for  all  of  the  wheat  exported.  Total 
cost  of  the  operation  to  the  taxpayer  ran 
well  over  $600,000,000  for  the  entire  period. 
Such  a  drain  on  the  Tressxuy  is  bad 
enough.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  wrong 
with  agreements  such  as  the  wheat  pact. 
Fundamental  to  such  a  pact  is  the  idea  that 
men  ars  wise  enough  to  forecast  the  future 
with  certainty  and  set  prices  accordingly. 
But  in  practice  this  obviously  didn't  ^tove 
out.  In  1949  a  price  of  $1.80  looked  pretty 
good  to  American  negotiators.  But  even  a 
year  later  it  was  obviously  out  of  line,  and 
had  negotiations  been  held  in  1950  the  ex- 
port price  would  have  presumably  been  set 
much  higher.  In  the  meeting  that  occurs 
this  week  the  American  negotiators  will  be 
tempted  to  set  such  a  higher  price.  Yet  all 
around  are  signs  that  commodity  prices  are 
weakening.  If  they  go  down  far  enough. 
$1.80  might  be  the  right  figure  after  all. 

The  fact  Is  that  nobody  knows.  What  a 
commodity  agreement  does  is  to  substitute 
for  the  wonderful  fiexlbility  of  the  market 
place  the  ukases  of  a  bunch  of  officials,  and 
the  ukases  are  usually  wrong.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  produce  international  amity.  Pri- 
vate businessmen,  of  course,  often  make  mis- 
takes and  miscalculations.  But  these  are 
small  in  nature  and  self-correcting.  Where 
governments  make  mistakes  the  damage  is 
far  larger.  In  the  international  sphere,  gov- 
ernment planning  is  almost  always  the  har- 
binger of  disputes,  accusations,  and  bad 
feeling. 

But  the  harm  done  Is  not  all  International. 
To  a  perceptible  degree  commodity  agree- 
ments are  subtle  means  of  hiding  deep  do- 
mestic maladjustments  and  preventing  their 
solution.  So  long  as  the  United  SUtes 
chooses  to  hold  domestic  farm  prices  above 
world  levels,  it  will  always  face  an  export 
problem,  and  export  subsidies  are  in  fact 
contemplated  in  preseat  farm  legislation. 
But  it  scarcely  follows  that  such  subsidies 
should  be  given  a  false  aura  of  sanctity  by 
international  agreements  and  talk  of  pro- 
moting world  trade.  On  the  contrary,  such 
talk  merely  masks  what  is  going  on  and  puts 
off  the  day  when  the  country  must  face  the 
question  whether  present  high-level  supports 
make  sense.  In  the  late  lamented  case  of 
potatoes  everybody  could  see  that  price  props 
led  on  to  wasteful  overproduction.  In  the 
case  of  wheat  there  Is  also  need  tai  being 
clear  on  what  is  happening.  Commodity 
agreements  simply  obfuscate  the  Issue. 

Fundamentally,  such  agreements  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  notion  that  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  can  be  successfully  manip- 


ulated by  governments.  Nelthtr  logic  nor 
experience  bears  out  this  belief.  For  the 
next  2  years,  unfortunately,  the  Elsenhower 
administration  by  Its  campaign  pledges  is 
ocMnmltted  to  high  and  rigid  farm-price  sup- 
ports. On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson  are  far  removed 
from  the  Socialist  schemes  of  Mr.  Brannan; 
and  the  President  has  appointed  an  eminent 
committee  to  restudy  the  whole  question  of 
American  farm  policy.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  wo\ild  obviously  be  folly  to  enter 
into  long-term  foreign  commitments  which 
are  a  throw-back  to  the  whole  idea  of  planned 
agriculture — especially  when  these  commit- 
ments are  ^he  very  negation  of  the  spirit  of 
free  trade.  For  these  reasons,  we  hope,  dele- 
gates to  the  wheat  conference  will  enjoy  their 
stay  in  Washington,  but  will  go  home  with- 
out America's  vital  signature. 


Is  Stafia  Abont  To  Start  World  War  HI? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  RicoRD  this  article  by 
George  H.  Todt  dealing  with  the  question 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us,  namely:  Is  Stalist  about  to  start 
World  War  m? 

(By  George  H.  Todt) 

J»  Josef  Stalin  about  to  unleash  world  war 
ni  m  earnest? 

If  so,  from  what  direction  will  he  strike 
against  us?  Will  he  surprise  us  and  find  us 
unprepared  to  resist  him?  What  is  his  time- 
table of  destruction? 

These  and  like  questions  are  worth  study- 
ing by  the  American  people  at  this  point  in 
their  history.  For,  unless  I  am  quite  mis- 
taken, Stalin  has  nearly  completed  prepara- 
tions for  what  could  be  the  greatest  Pearl 
Harbor  in  history. 

Signs  that  the  Soviet  leader  is  about  to 
commence  the  final  phase  of  his  bloody  career 
of  conquest  are  on  hand  for  all  to  see  who  do 
not  blind  themselves  to  the  Inevitable. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  I  predicted  for  you  that 
Oiir  time  of  crisis  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  would 
come  in  either  1952  or  1953 — not  several  years 
hence  as  some  of  our  leaders  hopefully 
believe. 

Stalin  has  anticipated  the  plans  of  the 
western  leaders  in  their  rearmament  pro- 
gram, which  will  not  be  ready  before  1954  at 
the  earUest.  He  will  move  long  before  then, 
as  he  is  too  clever  to  await  our  pleasure  in 
the  matter. 

Although  our  enemies  are  among  the  most 
cunning  which  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
this  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  either  in- 
fallible or  do  not  stupidly  tip  off  their  hands 
from  time  to  time. 

One  such  Instance  Is  readily  at  hand  for 
us  to  see.  We  have  only  to  observe  the  arro- 
gance and  studied  hostility  of  the  Red  fifth 
coliminists  who  have  recently  been  called 
to  testify  before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  Its  hearings  conducted  in  Los 
Angeles. 

For  these  people  gave  themselves  away 
without  Intending  to.  They  have  been 
tipped  off  by  the  grapevine  which  extends 
from  the  Kremlin  Itself.  They  know  that 
the  day  when  the  Red  colossus  begins  to 
move  inexorably  against  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  earth  is  soon  at  hand.  Probably 
the  orders  are  already  known  to  the 
comrades. 


In  their  warped  and  Insane  minds,  these 
Marxian  supermen  already  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  the  new  commissars  and  Com- 
munist overlords  of  a  defeated  American 
peofde.  And  they  cannot  restrain  their  ar- 
rogance at  this  point  because  they  are  so 
sure  of  themselves. 

These  American  quislings  have  convinced 
each  other  that  they  cannot  lose  when  their 
master,  Stalin,  moves  into  open  warfare 
against  their  own  countrymen.  These  neu- 
rotic traitors  have  already  divided  up  the 
spoils  of  conquest  between  themselves — ^Ln 
their  own  minds. 

That  is  the  reason  for  their  contempt  for 
the  institutions  of  America  today.  They  do 
not  expect  that  we  shall  have  them  for  much 
longer.  Fwr  they  have  already  sold  us  down 
the  river  to  the  miUtary  forces  of  a  foreign 
power. 

They  expect  their  Just  reward — and  they 
will  receive  it.  But  it  wiU  not  be  to  their 
liking  on  the  day  of  retribution. 

One  Impcxlant  Item  wherein  I  differ 
mightily  from  the  contemptuous  assessment 
of  the  American  pec^le  by  the  hideous  Sta- 
linists lies  In  the  region  of  the  backbone. 
The  Reds  have  made  the  same  mistake  that 
others  of  our  past  enemies  have  made  about 
us — they  Imagine  that  we  are  too  soft  to  be- 
come aroused  against  their  hatred  of  America. 
Therefore  they  think  they  can  move  with 
near  impunity  when  dealing  with  us.  They 
believe  that  we  are  too  soft  and  stupid  to 
wake  up  to  what  they  are  plotting  against 
us  before  it  is  too  late. 

They  imagine,  in  their  ignorance,  that 
American  charity  to  the  weak  throughout 
the  world  stems  only  from  our  fear»-~ 
they  think  our  forbearance  in  the 
field  of  power  politics  is  due  to  cowardice. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  real 
truth  than  this. 

Once  aroused  and  properly  motivated, 
there  is  no  stronger  or  more  devastating  war- 
rior than  an  American  who  has  something 
to  fight  for.  I  have  watched  otir  men  la 
battle,   and   know  whereof  I  speak   now. 

Many  of  our  people  were  not  properly  mo- 
tivated in  World  War  n — and  the  reason  for 
this  should  be  obvious  by  this  time.  Deep 
down  within  their  hearts — or  was  It  the  sub- 
conscious mind — many  of  our  American  peo- 
ple inherently  sensed  that  the  strange  Soviet 
bedfellow  we  were  allied  with  was  not  the 
real  McCoy. 

Without  knowing  why,  they  sensed  the 
Immense  falsity  of  such  a  premise.  Al- 
though the  Marxian  propagandists  in  this 
country  did  a  superb  Job  of  selling  us  the 
Kremlin — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — most  of 
our  people  had  their  secret  qualms  about 
it  even  If  they  did  not  vuKierstand  the  reason 
at  the  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  must  shudder  at 
the  monstrous  sell-out  we  have  previously 
made  to  Russia,  the  American  people  now 
know  who  their  real  and  mortal  enemy  is 
today. 

He  is  Josef  Stalin,  who  leads  the  force  of 
anti-Christ  throughout  the  vrorld  today. 
Those  who  serve  him  also  serve  the  Devil. 


Consretsional  Salaries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSAcBuscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  dally  newspapers  published  in  my 
district  have  editorially  Joined  the  cur- 
rent discussion  over  the  adequacy  of  con- 
gressional salaries.  These  two  Influen- 
tial periodicals  have  taken  an  ofvosite 
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sfde  in  the  controversy  now  going  on  as  a 
restilt  of  the  recent  reconunendation  In 
the  report  of  the  National  Ckunmittee  for 
Strengthening  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  these  remarks,  I  Inchide  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  issue  of  the 
Maiden  (Mass.)  Evening  News  of  Janu- 
ary 27.  1953: 

CoitckoaoMAi.  Baiaum 

It  to  tiM  tbeais  at  •  group  at  eminent  clti- 
nos.  known  m  Um  National  Committee  for 
Strengthening  Ck)ngres8,  that  one  Important 
•ource  of  atrengtb  to  financial.  Members  of 
CongrcM  ahould  be  paid  enough  and  receive 
vuflkclent  allowances  for  expense*  that  no 
outside  soiirce  of  Income  would  be  sought 
«nd  that  their  home  lives  could  be  conducted 
In  dignified  comfort,  the  committee  finds. 
Thus  freed  of  financial  worries.  It  to  pre- 
sumed that  Members  would  devote  them- 
selves to  their  legislative  tasks  With  single- 
ness of  purpose,  under  no  temptation  to  seek 
outside  sources  at  Income  from  inlvate  funds, 
private  businesses,  or  otherwise.  If  that  to  a 
good  rule  for  Congress,  It  would  be  a  good 
rule  for  the  executive  branch,  too.  In  fact, 
the  elttoen  who  foots  the  tax  bill  would  like 
to  live  In  such  an  Ideal  wc»-ld  himself. 

Present  congressional  salary  to  SI  5.000, 
plus  vartable  allowances  for  ofllee  expenses. 
Thto  can  In  no  sense  be  regarded  as  excessive. 
Die  committee's  assumption  that  all  Mem- 
hen  at  Congress  are  making  financial  sacri- 
fices because  of  their  service  during  the  most 
productive  period  of  their  lives  Is  less  per- 
suasive. If  it  be  true,  competition  for  con- 
gressional seats  does  not  reflect  It.  It  to 
Just  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  certain 
sizable  propcHTtion  of  Members  has  never  In 
private  life  done  as  welK 

As  the  committee  points  out,  congressional 
salaries  are  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Yet  to  increase  them,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  Insistent  demands  for  econ- 
omies, would  Introduce  an  undesirable  fac- 
tor of  congressional  self-interest.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  It  can  be  said  that  the  principal 
return  from  congressional  service  to  not  to 
be  expressed  In  financial  terms.  Even  where 
serious  financial  sacrifice  to  Involved.  It  to 
still  considered  an  honor  to  serve  In  Con- 
gress. Should  It  ever  cease  to  be  so.  In- 
creased financial  benefits  will  offer  no  cure. 


Seutor  Taft  Skows  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  is 

tested  by  his  reactions  to  problems  which 
penetrate  his  mind  and  his  heart.  Weak 
men  grow  disinterested  when  they  have 
lost  a  contest.  Strong  men  are  Judged 
b  the  consistency  with  wliich  they  chal- 
lenge the  problems  on  which  they  based 
their  case.  Senator  Tatt's  greatness  as  a 
public  figure  is  emerging  into  full  view  in 
his  new  role  as  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  precisely  because  he  regards  what 
Is  happening  from  the  side  of  principle 
rather  than  the  limited  perspective  of 
personalities. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  en- 
acted originally,  it  was  adopted  by  a  Con- 
gress  composed  of  a  Democratic  majority 
in  both  House  and  Senate.  Shortly  after 
it  had  become  effective.  Senator  Taft 
proposed  a  series  of  amendments  de- 


signed to  correct  defects  demonstrated 
by  experience  under  the  law.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  'Administration,  deter- 
mined to  use  the  act  as  a  political  issue 
rather  than  as  a  question  of  fundamental 
principle,  refused  to  permit  the  amend- 
ments to  o<Mne  before  the  Congress. 
They  were  locked  tight  in  c(»nmittees 
controlled  by  the  Democratic  majority. 
Now  Senator  Taft  has  reintroduced  his 
proposed  changes.  Sixteen  amendments 
are  being  offered  along  lines  suggested 
by  President  Eisenhower  during  the  cam- 
paign and  in  the  direction  of  Senator 
Tatt's  thinking.  They  are  designed  to 
achieve  fairness,  correct  procedural 
problems,  and  make  for  equality  as  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  Big  men 
are  working  at  big  proUems.  We  may 
justifiably  hope  for  big  gains. 


Praises  Uses  of  On-the-Air  Protrunt 
for  Teadunf  Porposes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF  LOVIAAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26, 19&3 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
high  point  in  the  efforts  of  commercial 
broadcasters  and  educators  in  utilizing 
actual  on-the-air  programs  for  teaching 
purposes  has  been  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  always  a  leader  In  the  industry. 

The  citizenship  education  project  of 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, I  believe,  is  especially  deserving  of 
praise  for  its  quick  and  thorough  re- 
sponse to  CBS's  original  recommenda- 
tion that  led  to  the  Teacher's  Guide,  its 
subsequent  Nation-wide  distribution,  and 
its  fanning  out  by  network  stations  to 
all  schools  within  their  respective  view- 
ing areas.  The  essence  of  the  project  is 
readily  found  in  the  Teacher's  Guide, 
which  correlated  television  network 
broadcasts  of  the  Presidential  inaugu- 
ration events  with  classroom  lessons  in 
American  Government,  history,  and 
civics. 

First  major  undertaking  of  its  kind 
In  broadcast  history,  the  guide  was  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  foremost  educators 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  William  9. 
Vincent,  CEP  director,  in  cooperation 
with  CBS  television. 

CEP  is  a  program  to  support  free 
American  institutions  through  teaching 
citizenship  skills  essential  in  a  democ- 
racy, he  explained-  It  was  started  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Dr.  William  F.  Russell, 
president  of  Teachers  College,  with  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp. 

In  his  farewell  statement  recently  to 
the  alumni  of  Columbia  University, 
which  he  served  as  president  since  June 
7,  1948,  President  Eisenhower  declared: 

Amcmg  the  many  Important  onlverstty 
iwojects,  my  hopes  are  especially  high  for 
the  help  which  will  come  to  the  new  admin- 
istration from  our  Citizenship  Education 
Project,  our  National  Manpower  CotmcU,  the 
American  Assembly,  and  the  Institute  of  War 
and   Peace    Studies.    These    together    with 


other  programs  wfTI  contlntie  to  commaiid 
my  active  Interest  and  enoourag«DMnk 

Comparing  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  on  April  30,  1789,  when 
about  3,000  American  dtlxens,  without 
distinction,  watched  the  ceremonies, 
with  the  forthcoming  events  of  January 
20,  the  CEP  Teacher's  Guide  in  a  brief 
introductory  comment  observes: 

Now  all  Americans,  without  distinction, 
who  can  get  to  a  television  set  may  bm  wit- 
nesses to  th«  solemnity.  Tou  and  the  girls 
and  bo3rs  in  your  claasea  ara  among  tha 
70,000.000  Americana  who,  according  to  esti- 
mates, will  do  so. 

It  describes  the  Teacher's  Guide  as  In- 
tended to  assist  you  in  helping  your 
pupils  to  participate  as  American  citi- 
zens on  this  important  oecaaion.  The 
guide  urges  them  to  modify  and  use 
those  suggestions  you  think  helpful  to 
your  needs. 

The  fiuggesticms  were  divided  into  two 
groups:  for  use  on  one  or  more  days  be- 
fore January  20.  and  for  use  as  follow-up 
activities  after  the  inauguration.  Among 
the  teaching  ideas  advanced  were: 

A  discussion  of  likenesses  and  differ* 
ences  between  the  inauguration  of  Gen- 
eral Elisenhower  and  the  coronation  at 
Queen  Elizabeth  n. 

Classroom  discussions  on  sections  of 
the  Constitution  that  deal  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Presidential  oath  and 
duties  of  governmental  officials,  such  as 
Cabinet  members. 

Citing  an  inaugural  as  a  time  for  re- 
dedication  and  reaffirmation  of  faith  In 
cur  country  and  our  principles,  the  guide 
presents  excerpts  from  the  inaugural  ad- 
dresses of  six  Presidents  who  took  office 
In  critical  times.  They  are:  Washington, 
Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and 
Ftanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  suggests  that 
teachers  have  their  pupils  find  in  the 
six  quotations  a  single  fundamental  ap- 
proach that  the  American  people  have 
learned  to  use  in  time  of  crisis  and  basic 
American  political  beliefs. 

Outlining  the  route  of  the  Inaugural 
parade,  the  Teacher's  Guide  lists  many 
of  the  important  structures  that  may  be 
glimpsed  by  television  viewers  and  then 
calls  for  lessons  and  discussions  on  the 
history  and  functions  of  the  various 
buildings  and  their  occupants.  It  also 
poses  questions,  such  as: 

What  in  the  parade  symbolizes  our 
past  history? 

What  in  the  parade  Itself  symbolizes 
the  "here  and  now"  of  the  United  States? 

Is  your  State  represented  in  the  pa- 
rade?   If  so.  how? 

In  its  suggestions  for  follow-up  activi- 
ties, it  urges  the  formation  of  class  com- 
mittees to  cover  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio,  as  well  as  television,  for  edi- 
torial comment,  comments  by  leading 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  new 
President's  address,  comments  by  states- 
men of  other  nations,  inaugural  side- 
lights, and  pictures  for  mounting  and 
display.  , 

Another  section  was  devoted  to  kd 
analysis  of  the  inaugural  address.  It 
called  for  pupils  to  essay  editorials  ex- 
pressing their  own  feelings  about  the 
statement  and  how  it  compares  with 
classroom  committee  reports,  those  of 
past  Presidents,  and  any  new  meaning 
for  the  American  way  of  life  and  self- 
government. 


Spearheading  actual  work  on  the 
teacher's  guide  was  Hall  Bartlett,  head 
of  the  CEP  materials  division.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  and  Dr.  Vincent  on  the 
guide  were:  William  H.  Connor,  general 
assistant;  Dr.  Abraham  Bernstein,  de- 
velopment specialist;  Mrs.  Miriam  Gol- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  measiirement  pro- 
gram, and  Joseph  A.  Hazel,  research  as- 
sistant. 

Dr.  William  Jansen,  New  York  City's 
superintendent  of  schools,  urged  princi- 
pals In  all  five  boroughs  to  make  fullest 
use  of  CBS  television's  Teacher's  Guide. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Jansen's  enthusiastic 
response  to  the  CBS  television  network's 
offer  of  manuals  for  instruction,  ac- 
cording to  reports  pouring  Into  CBS-TV, 
was  being  duplicated  in  every  section  of 
the  country. 

In  Los  Angeles.  1,300  copies  of  the 
gtiide  were  distributed  to  princii)als,  de- 
partment heads,  and  faculty  members 
for  use  in  the  instruction  of  400.000  pu- 
pils in  some  460  schools  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Board  of  Education,  and  an 
additional  300  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Education  area. 

The  manuals  were  requested  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Stoddard  and  C.  C.  Trilling- 
ham,  superintendents  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  and  County  schools,  resj)ectively. 
Both  educators  urged  the  broadest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  guides  in  connection  with 
classroom  study  of  the  Presidential  in- 
auguration. 

From  Omaha,  Station  KMTV  wired 
that  every  high -school  teacher  in  the 
midwestem  city  already  was  using  the 
guide.  San  Francisco  Station  KPIX  also 
sent  word  that  thousands  of  teachers  are 
eagerly  awaiting  their  copies.  Even  non- 
interconnected  stations  like  KDUB-TV 
in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  indicated  educators 
were  anxious  to  relate  the  Teacher's 
Guide  with  broadcasts  of  film  recordings 
of  the  historic  event  in  Washington. 

The  guide,  according  to  Sig  Itlickelson, 
CBC  television  director  of  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  was  prepared  at  the  network's 
request  by  a  staff  of  experts  at  the 
citizenship  education  project  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  William  S.  Vincent. 
CEP  director,  and  Hall  Bartlett,  head  of 
Its  materials  division. 

Mr.  Mickelson,  a  featured  guest  on  the 
WCBS-TV  Margaret  Arlen  program,  re- 
counted the  background  of  the  Teacher's 
Guide,  the  high  degree  of  cooperation 
between  broadcasters  and  educators  in 
preparing  It,  and  In  offering  suggestions 
to  metropolitan  New  York  teachers  on 
how  it  might  be  utilized  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

A  corps  of  the  station's  employees, 
meanwhile,  worked  at  top  speed  to  dis- 
patch copies  of  the  Teacher's  Guide  to 
each  principal  of  the  city's  92  Junior 
high  schools,  54  high  schools,  and  31 
vocational  schools,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
outlying  sections.  These  included  Long 
Island's  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties, 
New  Jersey's  Bergen,  Passaic.  Essex, 
Hudson,  Union,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
and  Morris  Counties,  and  Connecticut's 
Fairfield  County. 

CBS  television  stations  throughout 
the  country,  similarly,  distributed  copies 
of  the  Teacher's  Guide  to  all  elementary, 
Junior  high,  and  high  schools  within 
their  viewing  areas.    Parochial  and  pri- 


vate schools,  too,  placed  requests  for 
copies.  Total  count  on  the  distribution 
Is  expected  to  exceed  100,000. 

I  salute  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  for  its  great 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  this,  country  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  their  Government. 


Werld  Plauert 


«EXTENSION  OF  REMARK!^ 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C  DAVIS 

or  oEoacu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  years  which  marked  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  so-called  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
philosophy,  our  Government  and  our 
people  were  victimized  by  the  befuddled 
thinking  and  confused  logic  of  some  of 
the  world  planners  who  came  into  power 
during  that  era. 

We  had  foisted  upon  us  a  collection  of 
radical  and  socialistic  schemes,  many  of 
which  were  foreign  to  our  customs, 
philosophies,  and  way  of  life.  The  vic- 
tory which  our  fighting  men  won  in 
World  War  n  was  nullified  by  incmnpe- 
tent,  visionary  busybodles  and  meddlers, 
who  were  aided  and  abetted  by  radicals 
and  pro-Communists  who  were  placed  in 
high  positions  and  protected  by  the  New 
Dealers. 

Their  work  was  evident  at  Potsdam,  at 
Yalta,  at  Teheran,  and  San  Francisco. 

While  these  radicals  were  in  the  sad- 
dle and  riding  hard,  they  built  up  Rus- 
sian strength  and  favored  Russian  inter- 
ests. Among  other  things,  they  author- 
ized Russia  to  dismantle  and  move  Ger- 
man industry,  later  to  be  replaced 
largely  at  American  taxpayers'  expense. 
They  did  the  foolish  thing  of  placing  all 
the  territory  around  Berlin  under  Rus- 
sian control,  without  providing  for  any 
means  of  ingress  or  egress.  This  placed 
another  heavy  burden  upon  our  tax- 
payers when  we  later  had  to  supply  Ber- 
lin by  airlift  when  Russia  refused  to  let 
us  move  in  the  necessities  of  life  by  train 
and  truck. 

They  set  about  to  make  Germany  a 
peasant  country,  never  again  to  have  any 
Industrial  development.  They  did  the 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  thing  of 
dividing  Germany  up  into  sections  to  be 
governed  by  the  various  conquerors. 
This  made  it  possible  for  Russia  to  take  a 
substantial  part  of  Germany  behind  her 
iron  curtain.  At  the  same  time  it  made 
It  impossible  for  Germany  to  ever  become 
a  unified  nation  and  people  so  long  as 
the  present  order  continues.  This  glar- 
ing error  stands  out  now  when  we  sorely 
need  all  of  Germany  as  a  bulwark 
against  Communist  expansion  toward 
the  west. 

As  common  sense  and  responsibility 
on  the  one  hand,  and  foolishness  and 
radicalism  on  the  other,  begin  to  assume 
their  proper  places  once  more,  we  find 
that  during  this  era  of  New  Dealism 
Communists  built  their  strength  up  from 
nothing  to  the  point  where  they  now 
dominate  the  lives  and  existence  of  some 


eight  hundred  million  people,  approxi- 
mately one-third  the  population  of  the 
earth,  and  control  approximately  one- 
third  the  earth's  surface.  We  find  our- 
selves with  a  national  debt  of  $267,000,- 
000,000  and  an  annual  budget  $78,500.- 
000,000  in  a  so-called  peacetime  year. 
We  find  ourselves  groaning  under  a  tax 
burden  never  dreamed  of  or  anticipated 
before. 

This  same  group  of  socialist-minded 
world  planners  and  fuzzy  thinkers  made 
it  possible  for  Korea  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Un- 
der their  planning  the  northern  half  of 
that  country  was  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  war  which  has  already  cost  us  some 
22,000  American  boys  dead,  12,000  miss- 
ing, and  130,000  war  casualties  so  far  as 
the  human  element  is  concerned.  From 
a  financial  standpoint,  it  has  cost  us 
many  billions  of  dollars  already  spent, 
with  many  more  billions  to  follow. 

Spies  and  traitors  have  operated  and 
flourished  in  our  Government  and 
throughout  our  country.  These  world 
rebuilders  promoted  a  strange  and  new 
doctrine.  It  was  that  those  of  us  had 
been  misled  who  were  raised  up  in  the 
belief  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  our 
flag,  that  America  was  our  country,  that 
its  forests,  fields,  mines,  and  rivers  be- 
longed to  us  and  to  our  posterity,"  that 
we  were  a  sovereign  nation,  and  needed 
to  look  no  further  than  our  own  laws  and 
Constitution  as  the  rule  and  guide  for 
our  faith  and  practice — that  such  an  at- 
titude was  now  reactionary,  and  that  siny 
right-thinking  person  would  be  ashamed 
of  such  a  viewpoint. 

These  enthusiastic  planners  of  the 
I^ew  World  advocated  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  immigration  on  the  theory  that 
America  belongs  to  Uie  world — that 
American  citizens  have  no  right  to  pre- 
vent anyone,  anywhere,  from  coming  at 
will  and  sharing  in  our  country,  our 
assets,  and  our  Government.  Pursxiant 
to  such  a  policy,  those  in  authority 
winked  at  the  laws  on  our  statutl;  books 
placed  there  to  protect  us  from  such  im- 
migration invasions.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unauthorized  aliens  swarmed  in. 
many  of  them  imdesirable.  treasonable, 
and  completely  out  of  ssnnpathy  with 
our  beliefs,  our  ways  of  life,  and  are  now 
here  illegally.  The  maintenance  of  se- 
curity for  our  military  secrets,  our  coun- 
try, and  our  Government  reached  a  new 
low.  Recent  investigations  have  dis- 
closed beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  our  coimtry  and  our  Government 
have  been  honeycombed  with  treason- 
able spies.  Many  of  these  no  doubt 
gained  admittance  because  of  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  policy  of  laxity  in  enforcing 
our  Immigration  laws. 

Our  security  demands  that  traitors 
and  spies  be  kept  out  of  this  country. 
We  cannot  have  loose  immigration  laws. 
We  cannot  have  lax  enforcement  of  im- 
migration laws. 

Nor  do  we  have  the  resources,  niatural 
and  otherwise,  toebecome  a  haven  for  all 
the  people  who  want  to  come  to  America 
and  appropriate  the  fruits  of  our  labor, 
oiu*  capital,  and  oiu:  statesmanship,  to 
their  own  use. 

Congress  has  realized  these  facts. 
With  much  care  and  thought  the  bill 
known  as  the  McCarran- Walter  Immi- 
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gTuHan  and  Illation*]!^  Act  has  been 
prepared  and  enacted.  Mr.  Traman.  tbe 
then  President,  vetoed  the  bIH  with  a 
message  intended  to  rebuke  those  sup- 
porting the  measure. 
t  This  is  no  time  to  pander  to  pressure 
groups,  to  appease  minority  blocs,  or 
to  straddle  the  f«ice  on  issues  which  in- 
T<Hve  American  secmlty.  The  Congress 
promptly  reenacted  the  McCarran- Wal- 
ter bill  over  the  President's  veto,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  Eighty-third  C?on- 
gresB  is  not  going  to  undo  the  splendid 
work  which  the  Eighty-second  Ctongress 
did  in  passing  this  measure,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman  as 
one  of  his  last  acts  in  office  set  up  what 
I  regard  as  a  fake  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  to  prepare 
and  peddle  propaganda  in  behalf  of  re- 
peal of  the  McCarran- Walter  Act. 

That  great  patriotic  organization,  the 
American  Legion,  w'iose  every  member 
has  d«nonstrated  his  lojralty  and  devo- 
tion to  America,  has  endorsed  this  law 
repeatedly.  Another  strong  and  patri- 
otic veterans  organization,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  has  through  its  proper 
ofBeers,  endorsed  tills  bill  to  Congress. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  nu- 
merous local,  State,  and  national  organi- 
zations. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  have 
toterested  themselves  in  this  legislation. 
When  this  so-called  President's  Com- 
mission on  Ilnmigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion held  a  hearing  In  Atlanta.  Ga..  In 
October  1952.  some  of  these  patriotic 
ladles  made  it  their  business  to  attend 
this  hearing  and  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  McCarran- Walter  Act  and  urging 
Its  retention. 

On  October  28,  1952.  the  Cherokee 
Chapter  of  the  Dauiliters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  adopted  a 
resolution,  which  I  insert  at  this  point 
as  a  portion  of  these  remarlcs: 

RXSOLunOlf  OM  McCAXXAN-WAI.TBt  IMMUHU- 
TtOK  AMS  NATUSAUZATION  ACT  BT  CBMMOKXK 
OHAPmi,  DAR,  AtXAHTA,  Oa. 

Whereas  a  serlea  of  public  hearing*  to  dla- 
CDsa  present  Immigration  and  naturalization 
Uws  and  policies  have  been  held  in  11  rttles 
In  th«  United  States  whlcb  included  Atlanta; 
and 

Whereas  these  hearings  were  conducted  by 
a  President's  Commission  made  up  of  Gov- 
ernment, church,  and  educational  leaders, 
the  avowed  purpose  being  to  find  out  what 
the  puMie  thinks  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act  passed  last  June;  and 
,  Whereas  members  at  this  chapter  attended 
the  hearing  and  spoke  In  favor  of  the  act 
axMl  urged  our  national  origins  quota  system 
not  be  repealed  nor  amended  and  that  all 
aliens  be  carefully  screened  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  in  our  opinion,  the  Commission 
conducted  the  hearing  in  a  manner  which 
favored  the  speakers  who  were  op>po«ed  to 
tbe  MeCarran-Walter  act  and  asked  leading 
questions  which  would  tend  to  place  Atlanta 
In  the  category  of  reconunendlng  amend- 
ments to  said  act:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  passed  resolutions 
endorsing  tbe  McCarran-Walter  bill  at  the 
national  congress  meeting  in  Washington  in 
April  1962.  A  copy  of  those  resolutions  haa 
been  received  by  all  chapters  in  tbe  society: 
Be  It 

Rcaolved.  That  Caierokee  Chapter,  DAR, 
commends  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  th« 


MoCairan-Watter  Omalhua  Zknmlfntlan  and- 
NaturaUaatlon  Act  and  alao  for  tbe  vote  oves^ 
riding  the  PresMentIi  veto^  That  th«  chap- 
ter go  on  record  ratifying  the  action  of  its 
members  taken  at  the  public  hearing  in 
Atlanta;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  eoiry  of  these  resohrtlona 
be  sent  to  Senators  Wax.txb  F.  asoBoa  and 
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Jamxs  C.  Davis,  the  President's  Commission. 
Washlngrton,  D.  O.,  tbe  State  and  National 
Society.  DAR,  and  that  a  copy  be  fUed  with 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Kat  Baoxt  Burts, 
Mrs.  Ransom  Burts, 

PartUmentarian. 
Nora  W.  Blachshkar. 
Mrs.  Hlaton  Blacksbear, 
ttegent.  Cherokee  Chapter,  DAR. 
OCTOBZS  28.  1053. 

In  a  recent  statement  regarding  this 
law,  one  of  its  coautbcrs.  Senator  Mc- 
Carran, made  this  statement: 

Beneath  the  wave  of  racial  and  rellgioua 
bigotry  which  these  opponents  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  are  attempting 
to  arouse  in  America,  the  rock  of  truth  la 
that  the  act  does  not  contain  ooe  lota  of 
racial  or  reUgloos  discrimination. 

The  sole  principle  which  guided  us  In  tbe 
moniunental  task  of  revising  the  inuzxlgra- 
tlon  and  natiiralization  laws  was  simply  this : 
The  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  share  these 
sentiments,  I  wholeheartedly  supported 
the  bill  in  the  beginning  and  whole- 
heartedly supported  its  passage  over  the 
President's  veto.  If  any  effort  Is  made 
in  the  Eighty- third  Congress  to  repeal 
it.  I  shall  wholeheartedly,  vigtnrously, 
and  actively  support  it  again. 


haw  never  been  detervente  of  the  order 
in  our  power  today.  Our  Secretary  of 
State  has  q^oken  nnnly.  Let  tbe  world 
heed. 


WorM  Peace  a 'mut."  Net  a  Hepe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSKMTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  facts  that  could  be  cited  which  point 
to  world  war  m.  the  Korean  war,  mount- 
ing international  tensions  in  the  Far 
E&st,  unrest  in  north  Africa,  the  con- 
tinuous race  for  new  develcqpments  in  the 
atomic-weapon  field,  the  underlying 
truth  is  still  evldentr— world  peace  is  a 
"must"  on  this  planet.  Nothing  is  so 
grimly  persuasive  of  this  central  truth 
as  the  record  of  man's  slow  struggle  to 
free  himself  from  dependence  upon  the 
elements.  It  would  be  shocking  if  hu- 
manity succeeded  in  establishing  the 
conditions  on  which  we  might  hope  for 
a  good  life  for  all  mankind  at  precisely 
the  moment  when  the  knowledge  caused 
our  destruction. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
American  Oovemment,  backed  by  the 
most  powerful  military  and  economy  in 
all  history,  is  determined  to  make  war 
unprofitable  to  any  potential  aggressor. 
We  do  not  intend  to  start  a  war,  and  we 
do  Intend  to  prevent  anyone  else  from 
hoping  to  win  such  a  war.  Deterrents 
to  power  seekers  have  not  been  notably 
successful  In  world  history,  but  there 


Two-Tear  Teaore  for  CoBffreumea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  TOEK 

IN  IBM  HOUSK  OP  REPRXSENTATIVBa 
Tuesday,  January  13,  1953 

Mr.  CELIjER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
Yock  Times,  as  printed  therein: 

Nbw  Toax,  January  t,  l»Si. 
To  tbe  SDrraa,  tmx  Naw  Toek  Times. 

DxAs  Sia:  There  is  a  serious  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  3;  to  4  year*. 
For  that  purpose,  bins  have  bee^  offered  In 
OongresB.  notably  one  t^  my  friend  and  dla« 
tinguished  eollMgue.  Bepreesntatlve  Coom 
oarr,  oc  New  ToriL  The  argumente  la  evp* 
port  or  tbe  change  run  as  foilows:  (1)  Mem* 
bers  wiU  be  provided  with  an  opportunity 
for  better  service;  (2)  membership  in  Con- 
gress has  become  a  full-time  Job;  (3)  under 
existing  conditions,  a  Member  of  the  House 
is  compelled  to  give  too  much  of  his  1-year 
term  to  campaigning  for  reelection.  Final* 
ly,  it  is  stated  a  longer  term  Is  good  for  Repre« 
■entatlves.    But  win  It  be  good  for  people? 

The  founding  fathers  at  tbe  Conatltutioiuil 
Convention  drew  greatly  upon  their  experl* 
ence.  There  was  much  discussion  among 
the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion as  to  the  term  of  service  for  Members 
of  the  House.  Because  State  legislattxrea 
or  tbe  1780's  had  run  away  with  SUU  gov 
emmenta.  the  framers  of  tbe  Constitution 
were  quite  feariul  that  Oongress  might  do 
likewise  with  the  Federal  Government. 
They  wanted,  therefore,  fairly  frequent 
checks.  They  also  had  in  mind  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  long  pertlaments  of  Kngland. 
Roger  Sherman  and  Bibrldge  Oerry  favored 
an  annual  election  of  tbe  Bouse  beeauae 
they  thought  Representative*  ought  to  re* 
turn  home  frequently  and  mix  with  tb« 
people.  Madison,  on  the  other  band,  felt 
a  congressionsd  term  of  3  years  essential  to 
acquire  a  national  point  of  view.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  Oordtan  knots,  the  founding 
fathers  cut  it  with  the  sheaiv  of  compro* 
mlse  and  a  years  was  detennlned  as  the 
length  of  tbe  term.  In  The  Federalist  No. 
62,  attributed  to  HamUUm  or  Madison,  it  !• 
sUted:  "First,  as  It  U  essenUal  to  Uberty 
that  the  Government  In  general  should  have 
a  common  Interest  with  the  people,  so  It 
Is  particularly  essential  that  the  branch  of 
It  (House  of  Representatives)  under  con- 
sideration should  have  an  immediate  de- 
pendence on,  and  an  intimate  sympathy 
with,  the  people.  Frequent  elections  are 
unquestionably  the  only  policy  by  whtob 
this  dependence  and  sympathy  can  be  effec- 
tually secured.  But  what  particular  degree 
of  frequency  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpoee,  does  not  appear  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  any  precise  ealculatloo,  and  must 
depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  wltb 
which  it  may  be  connected.  Let  us  consult 
experience,  the  guide  that  ought  always  to 
be  followed,  whenever  it  can  be  found." 

In  this  quote  Is  contained  the  essential 
reasoning  for  the  a-year  period.  Through 
the  years,  we  have  made  our  own  footnote 
to  history  In  that  tbe  a-year  term  has  served 
ua  well.  Tbe  House  of  Representatives  has 
always  seemed  much  closer  to  the  people 
and.  thereXor*.  can  serve  them  better.    Ite 


membership  has  a  neighborhood  tie  with 
their  constituencies.  Because  of  Its  greater 
number  and  shortM'  term,  the  House  more  at 
less  guarantees  that  the  popular  desires  of 
the  people  wUl  be  mor/  quickly  presented 
and  given  more  Inunedlate  legislative  action. 
The  House  is  regarded  as  repreaenting  more 
clearly  the  multifarious  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  National  Legislature. 

From  my  experience,  2  years  woxild  serve 
the  people  far  better  than  4  years.  Events 
move  rapidly,  as  we  weU  know.  The  people 
should  have  ready  opportunity  to  Indicate 
their  wlU  on  the  sounding  board  that  is  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Two  years  Is  a 
long  period.  Four  years  is  entirely  too  long. 
Members  oS  the  lower  House,  before  they  vote 
or  express  themselves,  are  more  mindful  of 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents  than  t))e 
Senators,  who  are  elected  for  a  6- year  term. 
The  combination  of  a  6-year  term  In  the 
upper  House  and  a  a-year  term  In  the  Iowct 
House  have  proved  its  feasibility  and  its 
practlcabUity  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion. If  a  Representative  should  prove  to  be 
a  ]x>lltlcal  albatross  to  his  particular  elec- 
torate, they  do  the  needful  In  2  years  rather 
than  wait  foiu.  I  have  been  elected  16 
times,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  suffered 
a  hardship  because  of  the  2-year  tenure  or 
frequency  of  elections.  Despite  the  fact  that 
being  a  Representative  is  now  a  full  time 
around-the-clock  Job.  I  have  nonetheless 
found  time  tor  campaigning.  Actually,  I 
begin  to  campaign  for  reelection  the  day 
after  election.  That  campaign  consists  of 
doing  what  I  deem  is  for  tbe  best  Interests 
of  my  constituents  and  the  Nation.  When  I 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1923, 1  ran  In 
»  RepubUcan  district  and  unseated  a  Re- 
publican. Many  of  the  subsequent  contests 
have  been  sharp  and  rugged  but  the  issues 
have  always  been  made  clear  to  the  constit- 
uency. They  were  given  a  biennial  choice 
IS  times  to  approve  or  reject  me.  I  have  been 
returned  with  ever  increasing  pluralities. 
My  last  pliirallty  was  above  00,000  votes,  one 
of  the  highest  In  the  country.  While  It 
would  have  been  easier  for  me  to  have 
avoided  some  of  these  contests,  I  do  feel  the 
electorate  and  myself  have  benefited  Im- 
measurably from  the  "give  and  take"  of 
these  campaigns. 

Sincerely  yours. 


The  UaorJcfed  Merckaa^M  Racket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

/      HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAaSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29,  1955 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Reading 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  of  January  1. 1953: 
Thx  UMoamaxo  Mexchandisx  B.'.cnrr 

Perhaps  you  have  received  one  of  the  In- 
creasing number  of  unsolicited  articles  which 
are  being  sent  all  over  the  country  with 
covering  letters,  often  from  prominent  peo- 
ple, begging  for  money  for  underprivileged 
children  or  disabled  veterans  or  others  whom 
we  all  want  to  help.  Perhaps  you  dont 
know  what  to  do — should  you  send  the 
money,  should  you  return  the  article,  should 
you  Ignore  the  whole  thing? 

The  following  Information  from  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  may  help  you  to  make  up 
your  mind.  The  National  Kids'  Day  Founda- 
tion of  Hollywood,  Caltf.,  mailed  imordered 
fountain  pens  (we  received  one)  asking  re- 
cipiente  to  return  $1.60  for  the  pen  as  a 
donation  to  tbe  kids.    An  audit  of  tbe  foun- 
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datioo  aooounts  from  Its  beginning  In  June 
1948  to  June  30,  1952,  showed  that  mailings 
brought  In  $660,626.50.  However,  cost  of 
mailings  and  handling  retiu-ns,  handled  by 
professionals,  was  $652,585.32.  Nothing  of 
this  money  went  to  benefit  the  kids.  Ob- 
viously the  professionals  got  every  cent  of 
the  money  retiimed  for  pens  and  cost  the 
foundation  over  $1,900  besides. 

Use  of  the  unordered  merchandise  racket 
In  raising  funds  for  worthy  or  unworthy 
charities  is  a  public  nuisance,  and  very  often 
the  expense  of  such  campaigns  is  excessive. 
Th««'s  one  way  to  make  these  campaigns 
less  productive  for  the  promoters — that  is 
not  to  remit  nor  return  the  unordered  goods. 

If  sufficiently  discouraged,  the  charitable 
organizations  may  learn  that  they  could  make 
more  asking  for  a  smaU  sum  than  trying 
to  sell  articles  throxigh  this  elaborate  set-up 
which  makes  more  for  questionable  promot- 
ers than  it  does  for  worthy  charities. 


Tkc  Wilson  QaestioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOmSlAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  HT^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  editorial  which 
came  to  my  attention  today  and  which  I 
believe  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
analytical  presentations  yet  made  of 
I'affaire  Wilson. 

The  editorial  comes  from  the  pen  of 
John  C.  Werhan,  editor  of  Action,  the  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Young  Men's 
Business  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Young  Men's  Business  Club,  for 
your  information.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  per- 
haps of  the  most  virile  and  articulate  or- 
ganizations of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  In  its  membership  are  to  be 
f  oimd  some  of  the  most  energetic  young 
men  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
organization  is  a  great  power  and  a  great 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Its  membership  runs  into  the 
thousands. 

It  was  my  proud  honor  to  have  at  one 
time  been  the  president  of  this  splendid 
organization.  In  fact  I  was  its  twenty- 
fifth  president  and  2  years  ago  was  sig- 
nally honored  by  being  elected  to  hon- 
orary life  membership.  Perhaps  I  am  a 
bit  partial  to  the  Young  Men's  Business 
Club  of  New  Orleans  because  of  the 
coveted  honors  which  have  been  gener- 
ously given  me.  but  I  don't  think  that 
partiality  influences  my  Judgment  of  this 
editorial. 

Here  is  soxmd,  logical  thinking  at  its 
best  Read  it  for  yourself  and  think 
plenty  about  its  import. 

Trx  WnjsoN  Quxsnoir 

President  Elsenhower  was  confronted  with 
a  situation  on  his  very  first  day  in  office  caU- 
Ing  for  all  of  the  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship In  the  mattw  of  the  confirmation  of 
Charles  E.  Wilson  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  the  new  administration  should  be  con- 
fronted with  such  a  dilemma  at  Its  very 
Inception  is  Indeed  most  unfortunate,  how- 
ever this  question  does  point  up  to  a  very 
■erlous  question  of  governmental  function 


today,  a  discueslon  of  which  is  the  purpoee 
of  this  editoriaL 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the  time  Im- 
mediately subsequent  to  Elsenhower's  elec- 
tion when  he  tackled  the  problem  of  filling 
the  Important  governmental  posts.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  comprises  all  three  depart- 
ments of  our  Armed  Forces.  To  fiU  this 
position,  the  President-elect  knew  that  he 
must  secure  a  man  who  waa  an  expert  In 
either  one  of  the  two  major  functions  of 
that  department.  Its  first  and  primary  func- 
tion is  the  armed  defense  of  our  country, 
which  of  course  requires  an  expert  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  However,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  under  his  direcl  command  our 
four  most  capable  mlUtary  strategists  in  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Again,  In  view  of  our 
constitutional  conception  of  the  dominance 
of  the  civil  over  the  military,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  he  could  not  appoint  a  general 
or  an  admiral,  even  If  retired  from  active 
service.  The  other  function  and  the  prinu^ry 
civil  function  of  this  department  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  arms  with  which  our  farces 
m\ut  vrage  our  defenses.  This  called  for  an 
executive  fully  familiar  with  the  wherewith- 
al of  mass. production,  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts and  the  securing  of  performances  on 
the  contracts.  Where  must  the  President- 
elect look  for  such  a  man? 

Obviously,  in  answer  to  this  question,  the 
only  place  such  a  man  could  be  found  was 
among  the  several  captains  of  industry,  and 
most  ass\iredly  Mr.  Wilson  is  eminently 
qualified  In  this  regard.  However.  Mr.  Wil- 
son presently  owns  shares  of  stock  in  Oen-. 
eral  Motors  wcnth  apiH-oxlmately  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars,  a.nd  the  one  salient 
fact  that  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb*  la 
that  as  long  as  he  continues  to  hold  this 
stock  he  is  not,  imder  law,  qualified  to  hold 
the  office  to  which  he  aspires.  The  law  In 
effect  states  that  no  official  of  the  United 
States  may  deal  or  contract  with  any  busi- 
ness entity  In  which  he  has  a  pecuniary  In- 
terest In  the  profits.  General  Motors  cor- 
poration, on^  of  tbe  largest  In  Americfr.  has 
more  contracts  with  that  department  than 
any  other,  and  certainly  Mr.  Wilson  as  a 
major  stockholder  would  have  a  pecuniary 
Interest  In  the  profits. 

Senator  Tatt  was  quick  to  urge  that  the 
law  be  amended,  but  certainly  it  would  be 
a  black  eye  on  the  new  administration  to 
create  a  special  privileged  status  for  Mr. 
Wilson,  no  matter  how  Important  he  is  to 
its  success.  However,  let  us  think  about 
the  whole  problem  for  a  moment  and  I  think 
we  shall  realize  that  the  question  Is  not  as 
simple  as  it  may  seem. 

Our  Government  today  is  a  complex  mon- 
strosity that  can  only  smobthly  function 
with  the  help  of  experts  and  specialists,  who 
can  only  be  recruited  from  their  particular 
fields  in  business  and  Indtistry.  True,  we 
have  had  too  much  of  behind  the  scenes 
dealings  in  high  office,  too  much  mink  coats 
and  deep  freezers,  but  this  a  sitiiation  that 
we  must  recognize  as  ever  present.  If  we 
are  to  get  competent  men,  we  must  realise 
that  their  sacrifice  in  the  reduction  in  sala- 
ry alone  is  a  service  to  their  country.  Then 
If  we  further  insist  that  they  strip  them- 
selves of  their  fortunes  to  serve  in  a  precari- 
ous public  office,  we  can  see  that  the  source 
of  the  supply  will  be  severely  restricted. 

By  means  of  iUustration,  where  will  a  ca- 
pable man  be  secured  to  fill  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  We  must  remember  that 
the  department  deals  with  thousands  of 
manufactxirers  and  other  business  not  only 
directly,  but  their  contractors  deal  with 
many  others  on  parts,  implements,  and  so 
forth.  Therefore,  we  necessarily  say  that 
the  President  cannot  look  for  a  man  weU 
versed  In  mass  production  among  industry. 
True,  outgoing  secretary  Lovett  did  not  come 
from  Industry  and  he  was  surely  capMble. 
however,  we  must  remember  that  be  grew 
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Into  the  position  tbro\^  many  yean  of 
Oovemment  service.  There  Just  are  not  any 
Republicans  who  can  say  the  same  thing, 
■ince  they  have  not  served  In  20  years,  and 
the  Government  has  changed  so  radically 
since  then.  # 

Must  we  then  accept  some  politician  or 
•ome  attorney  who  will  have  to  start  to  learn 
from  scratch?  How  long  will  It  take  him  to 
acquire  the  vast  knowledge  and  experience 
that  Wilson  has  acquired  over  his  many, 
many  years  of  experience  as  a  top  executive 
of  one  of  our  largest  corporations?  Must  we 
neceasarlly  settle  for  second  beet  on  the  as- 
sumption, which  has  proven  false  many 
times,  that  merely  because  a  man  does  not 
own  stock  in  a*  corporation  with  which  he 
deals  as  a  public  official  he  will  of  necessity 
be  honest?  If  a  man  ts  prone  to  be  dishonest 
In  high  office,  there  are  many  other  ways  la 
which  he  may  reap  the  fruits  of  his  posi- 
tion. Again,  let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilson 
would  divest  himself  of  his  holdings,  would 
that  neoessarlly  Insurs  us  that  he  would  by 
that  act  lose  all  Interest  In  the  corporation 
he  has  guided  for  so  many  years  and  would 
be  also  lose  the  many  personal  friendships 
he  has  built  up  over  the  years  with  his  former 
Xellow  executives  of  that  compapy? 

In  the  present  situation  Mr.  Wilson's  In- 
tegrity and  honeety  has  not  been  attacked 
and  frankly  we  do  not  think  It  can  be  at- 
tacked. The  question  presented  Is.  Are  we 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  top  man,  who,  through- 
out his  entire  career  has  been  known  for  his 
honesty  and  Integrity,  because  of  a  sltxiatlon 
that  lead  a  leaser  man  astray?  Are  we  going 
to  take  our  chances  on  the  honesty  of 
the  best  Industry  can  produce,  or  are  we 
going  to  remain  satisfied  with  medlocr'ty  In 
gttvernment? 

The  law  Is  on  the  books  In  Mr.  Wilson's 
case,  but  perhape  we  should  think  about  the 
future  Mr.  Wilsons  who  can  be  of  Invaluable 
service  to  our  country. 

I  know  you  will  want  to  Join  me  In  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Werham.  He  has  done 
a  splendid  and  outstandifig  piece  of 
writing.  ' 


ObjcctiTes  of  Committect  ia  tke  Eighty- 
tliird  Congrttt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jantiary  29.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nor- 
mal role  of  committees  in  American  con- 
gressional history  has  been  limited  to  the 
determination  of  facts  submitted  for 
study  and  the  submission  of  recom- 
mendations for  action.  In  recent  years, 
the  scope  of  our  congressional  commit- 
tees has  extended  beyond  this  province 
of  fact  finding  and  legislative  suggestion 
to  the  area  of  public  information.  A 
role  comparable  to  that  ordinarily  un- 
dertaken by  a  grand  jury  or  a  district 
attorned  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  con- 
gressional inquiries,  and  frequently  this 
has  resulted  in  a  subordination  of  results 
to  publicity.  The  failure  of  committees 
to  safeguard  the  traditional  rights  of 
witnesses  summoned  to  testify  has  given 
rise  to  the  witch-hunt  charge  so  often 
leveled  at  committees. 

In  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  a  shift 
In  emphasis  is  due.  Committees  here 
win  no  longer  be  inclined  to  emphasize 


disclosures  at  the  expense  of  recom- 
mendations. We  are  Interested  now  in 
results.  We  know  that  there  have  been 
abuses  of  discretion  in  Federal  activities. 
We  know  what  is  wrong.  It  must  be  our 
Job  now  through  intelligent  committee 
inquiry  to  pin-point  the  areas  where  help 
is  required  and  to  get  Congress  to  act 
where  the  administrative  departmental 
heads  are  reluctant.  There  has  been  a 
redundance  of  talk.  America  wants  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  to  get  the  work 
done. 


Freedom:  The  Heritafc  of  All  MaBkiad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WUCONSIK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVSS 
Thursday.  January  29,  19S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  January  24.  1953. 
I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  de- 
livering an  address  before  a  large  rally 
held  in  Philadelphia,  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  This  was 
a  gathering  of  real  patriotic  people  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  the  political  philosophy  expressed  in 
our  founding  documents.  Attending 
this  rally  were  representatives  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Byelorussia.  Georgia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Cossackia  who  gave  encour- 
aging evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
forces  of  freedom. 

At  this  rally  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  O'Connor, 
former  Commissioner  of  Displaced  Per- 
sons, whose  long-time  advocacy  of  a 
positive  and  forthright  approach  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  communism  is  well 
known  to  many  Members  of  Congress. 
In  his  remarks  he  traced  the  history  of 
the  Kremlin's  long-standing  version  of 
the  "policy  of  liberation"  and  the  meth- 
ods it  uses  in  applying  it.  Mr.  O'Connor 
made  it  clear  this  policy  is  a  primary 
and  imchanging  part  of  the  evil  doctrine 
of  communism.  The  remedies  he  ofTers 
are  not  unworkable  theories  but  methods 
which  have  proven  their  true  worth  and 
v%lue  since  1776. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  Mr.  O'Connor's  address  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 
Fkxcdom:  Thk  Hbutagx  or  Aix  Mankiko 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  to  Join  with  you  In  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  On  past  occa- 
sions when  I  have  had  the  honor  to  appear 
before  you  In  circumstances  such  as  these 
1  have  gone  away  encouraged  by  the  warm, 
vibrant  spirit  of  your  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  This  dedication  has  been 
outstandingly  characteristic  of  those  who 
have  made  the  long  Journey  from  Ukraine  to 
a  new  homeland  In  America.  This  precious 
quality  I  have  foiud  to  be  the  driving  and 
sustaining  force  of  Ukrainian  emigres  every- 
where I  have  met  them  on  two  continents. 
They  have  passed  this  dedication  on  to  their 
children  and  have  sought  to  Imbue  their 
newly  made  friends  In  distant  lands  with  its 
special  importance  In  these  critical  days  of 
world  crisis,  which.  In  turn,  has  brought 
them  a  growing  harvest  of  admiration  and 
support. 


This  occasion  permits  me  the  opportunity 
to  publicly  commend  the  great  work  of  the 
United  Ukrainian  American  Relief  Commit- 
tee aifd  the  manner  In  which  it  has  sought 
to  bring  comfort  and  understanding  to  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian  displaced  persons  who 
have  come  to  our  shores.  I  know  well  of  the 
special  care  It  has  taken  to  acquaint  these 
newcomers  with  our  sacred  traditions,  his- 
torical documents  and  the  duties,  as  well  as 
the  privileges,  which  belong  to  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation.  The  committee  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  new  progranu  it  hts  developed 
to  provide  aid  and  encouragement  for  the 
escapees  from  communism  who,  this  very 
hour,  are  seeking  asylum  In  the  free  world. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  lasting 
good  these  programs  can  bring  to  the  ever- 
growing cause  of  freedom.  They  dearly  war« 
rant  every  possible  support  we  can  glvt  them. 

The  purpose  of  our  meeting  thU  evening 
is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  lndepend« 
ence.  We  rejoice  In  our  own  Independence 
as  a  Nation  and  rededloate  ourselves  to  the 
high  and  noble  purposes  for  which  it  stands. 
We  are  saddened  In  the  knowledge  that 
many  nations  have  been  denied  their  inde- 
pendence or  have  had  It  stripped  from  them 
by  an  imperial  tyranny  more  brutal,  ruth- 
less, and  predatory  than  has  ever  before 
afflicted  mankind.  But  overriding  all  our 
feelings  U  the  unwavering  belief  that  the 
future  belongs  to  freedom. 

In  the  world-wide  struggU  to  pres^K* 
national  independence,  free  Institutions, 
and  human  dignity,  our  beloved  America 
has  been  summoned  to  the  role  of  leader- 
ship. This  Is  not  a  condltl6n  of  our  mak- 
ing, but  clearly  resulu  from  the  moral  duty 
of  a  clvUlaatlon  to  defend  and  preserve 
itself.  That  we  shall  not  shirk  this  moral 
duty  and  that  we  as  a  Nation  shall  con- 
tinue to  fill  this  historic  role  honorably  and 
effectively  was  made  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  Inaugural 
address  of  Tuesday  past.  We  were  assvired 
that  the  precepts  expressed  in  our  founding 
documents  would  be  given  new  life  and 
meaning  as  we  lead  the  cause  of  freedom 
In  its  struggle  against  the  evil  forces  which 
seek  to  enslave  mankind  everywhere.  It 
would  benefit  us  well  on  this  occasion  to 
reflect  upon  the  first  of  our  founding  docu- 
ments which  has,  from  Its  Inception,  stood 
as  our  steady  foundation  In  times  of  peril. 

The  Independence  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  was  not  easily  won.  nor  was  Its 
accomplishment  the  work  of  weak  or  timid 
men.  More  than  anything  else,  it  was  the 
work  of  Inspired  men,  dedicated  to  the  at- 
tainment of  those  ends  which  give  prac- 
tical meaning  to  the  dignity  of  man,  con- 
vinced In  the  Inevitable  triumph  of  their 
Just  cause  and  taking  their  strength  from 
the  unlimited  reservoir  of  divine  providence. 
It  was  here  in  the  historic  city  of  Phila- 
delphia that  the  patrlou  of  1776  signed  Into 
action  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pro- 
claiming that  man  was  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  They  held  t^t  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  to  secure 
these  rights,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  was  their 
conclusion  that  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends 
and  "•  •  •  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  luvirpatlons,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
tmder  absolute  despotism.  It  U  their  right. 
It  la  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
fut\ire  security."  This  declaration  of  In- 
tention served  to  unite  the  colonists  and  to 
give  them  common  purpose  In  the  {uirsuit 
of  a  better  and  happier  life.  Bo  powerful 
was  Its  Impact  upon  the  minds  of  men  In 
distant  lands  that  many  of  them  resolved 
to  put  their  personal  fortunes  and  Indeed 
their  Uvea  at  the  disposal  of  this  noble  cause. 
In  time  it  became  the  inspiration  and  hope 
of  oppressed  mankind  the  world  over. 


But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  found- 
ing fathers  were  beset  by  the  doubting  and 
timid  Thomases  of  their  day.  In  their  ranks, 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  they  sought  to  set  axul  their  mls- 
gtilded  rulers  lost  "no  time  In  stirring  up  dire 
fear  of  the  consequences  that  would  befall 
the  Instigators  of  a  separatUt  movement. 
These  threats  were  first  whispered  and  then 
openly  stated — that  any  man  who  placed  his 
signature  upon  the  Declaration  would,  upon 
being  caught,  be  summarUy  hanged  from  the 
nearest  tree.  Such  threats  prompted  Charles 
Carroll,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  to  clearly 
Identify  his  place  of  residence  after  his  sig- 
nature on  the  document.  Hu  wanted  all 
men  to  know  of  his  conviction  that  the  cause 
of  human  fresdom  could  not  fall  and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
Its  attainment.  The  story  of  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Carrolton.  needs  to  be  'jold  over  and 
over  again  and  In  every  languiige  known  to 
man. 

It  Is  not  peculiar  to  our  times  that  wt 
should  be  conoemed  that  the  i^rloelees  pos- 
session of  human  freedom  should  become 
the  common  heritage  of  all  mankind. 
Oeorg*  Washington  In  Ills  Fianiwell  Address 
of  1799  set  forth,  as  h*  saw  them,  the  obli- 
gations of  his  fellow  eltlaMis  to  the  ears, 
preservation,  and  advancement  of  the  causa 
of  human  freedom.  On  this  occaalon  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  "•  •  •  iJiat  the  free 
Constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  aacredly  maintained — that  Its 
administration  In  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  vlrinie — that.  In 
fine,  the  happiness  of  ths  people  of  these 
States,  under  the  auspices  of  Itlierty,  may  be 
made  pomplete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending 
It  to  the  applause,  the  affectlotk — and  adop- 
tion of  evwy  nation  whloh  Is  yet  a  stranger 
to  It." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  gifted  pen  pre- 
pared the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
Xadependenoe,  never  ceased  to  write  and  tclk. 
about  the  future  of  freedom  and  the  never- 
ending  challenge  to  its  survival  by  the  forces 
of  tyranny.  In  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington,  dated  March  4.  1809.  be  said, 
among  other  things,  "*  *  *  Trusted  with 
the  destlnlss  of  this  solitary  Rc^publlc  of  the 
world,  the  only  monument  of  himian  rights, 
and  the  sole  depository  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
freedom  and  self-government,  ;rom  hence  it 
Is  to  be  lighted  up  In  other  regions  of  the 
earth.  If  other  regions  of  the  earth  shaU  ever 
b:;come  susceptible  of  Its  benign  Influence. 
All  mankind  ought  then,  with  mb.  to  rejoice 
In  Its  prosperous,  and  sympathize  In  Its  ad- 
verse fortunes,  as  Involving  everything  dear 
to  man     •     •     •." 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  citing  similar  refer- 
ences from  every  important  chapter  of  our 
history — right  up  to  President  Elsenhower 
who  took  office  Just  a  few  days  ago.  I  am 
sure  his  Inspiring  message  will  long  remain 
freeh  In  your  hearts  and  minds.  But  for 
purpoeee  of  useful  comparison,  I  would  like 
to  review  with  you  some  Important  chapters 
In  the  relatively  short  but  dangerous  history 
of  Soviet  conununlsm. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Bolsheviks  were 
busily  engaged  In  the  develop:nent  of  their 
upelde-down  theories  long  before  the  fall  of 
the  Tzarlst  empire.  Activltlei-  along  these 
lines  were  pursued  with  great  fervor  by  the 
Bolsheviks  then  living  abroad.  They  en- 
gaged In  the  exchange,  publication,  and  de- 
bate on  manlfestoe.  theees,  and  reeolutlons. 
In  November  of  1915  a  theels  appeared  which 
advanced  the  theory  of  "libei-atlon  of  na- 
tions." The  central  theme  of  this  thesis  was 
as  follows:  "It  Is  therefore  impossible  to 
^  struggle  against  the  enslavement  of  nations 
otherwise  than  by  struggling  against  Im- 
perialism, ergo — by  struggling  against  Im- 
perialism, ergo — by  struggUng  against  finance 
capital,  ergo  against  capitalism  In  general. 
Any  deviation  from  that  road,  any  advance- 
ment of  partial  tasks,  of  the  liberation  of 


nations  within  the  realm  of  capitalist  civili- 
zation, means  the  diverting  of  proletarian 
forces  from  the  actuiJ  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  their  fusion  with  the  forces  of  the 
corresponding    national    bourgeois   groups." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Communist 
policy  of  liberation.  It  provided  a  subject 
matter  of  great  debate,  more  manifestos  and 
proclamations,  but  these  served  only  to 
sharpen  the  theory  of  liberating  nations  from 
then  existing  empires.  By  1918  the  May  Day 
manifesto  of  the  International  Socialist 
Committee  proclaimed  the  world-liberating 
mission  of  the  Socialist  idea.  •  •  •  After 
the  fall  of  empires  following  World  War  I 
there  was  a  luU  In  Communist  chatter  about 
the  liberation  of  nations  and  there  was  good 
reason  for  this  lull.  The  forces  of  freedom 
In  the  form  of  national  Independence  move- 
ments rose  up  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the 
feudal  Tzarlst  empire  and  swept  like  wild- 
fire through  the  nations  of  non -Russian  peo- 
ples, expressing  the  age-long  struggle  of 
thee*  captive  nations  to  cast  off  the  chains 
of  Moscow.  It  was  In  these  clrcumstanoea 
that  the  rebirth  of  nations  such  as  Ukraine. 
Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Byelo- 
russia, Georgia,  Armenia,  Aserbaldzhan.  Ooa- 
sackla,  and  others  took  place.  Anyone  who 
feels  that  this  dynamic  movement  of  free- 
dom and  independence  did  not  have  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  great  Russian 
people  Is  mistaken.  In  theee  same  clrcum- 
stknces,  there  was  sstabllshed  a  Federal 
Russian  Socialist  Republic  through  which 
the  great  Ruaalan  people  hoped  to  keep  their 
long-awaited  date  with  free  Institutions  and 
the  benefits  of  western  democracy.  They, 
like  all  the  other  oppressed  peoples,  sought 
to  throw  off  the  historical  chains  of  slavery 
which  had  bound  them  to  a  tyranny  not  of 
their  making. 

But  the  Bolsheviks  had  different  plans  for 
reshaping  the  wreckage  of  an  empire.  Theirs 
was  a  program  of  liberating  peoples  and  na- 
tions Into  the  degrading  experiment  with 
the  unworkable  notions  of  Marxism.  The 
movements  for  national  Independence,  many 
of  which  sought  to  shape  their  governments 
In  the  Image  of  our  beloved  America,  came 
in  conflict  with  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Kremlin.  In  the  struggle  that  followed  only 
Finland.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  sur- 
vived as  Independent  nations.  The  rest  were 
condemned  to  a  new  slavery,  more  terrible 
and  ruthless  than  that  which  had  but  re- 
cently been  lifted  from  them. 

The  policy  of  liberating  nations,  which  has 
always  been  a  first  stock  In  trade  of  the 
Communists,  took  on  a  new  protective  color- 
ation between  the  great  wars.  Ever  dedi- 
cated to  the  conquest  of  the  world  the  Krem- 
lin selected,  trained,  and  supported -subver- 
sive agents  for  advance  work  In  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  They  were  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  liberation  of  all  nations  Into  the 
slavery  of  atheistic  communlsasi. 

With  the  coming  and  passing  of  World  War 
n  the  Soviet  policy  of  liberation  has  not 
only  restrangled  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania but  It  has  enslaved  Poland,  Czechoelo- 
vakla,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albanltt. 
China,  Manchuria,  and  Tibet.  Now  theee 
same  tentacles  of  liberation  rest  heavy  upon 
Bast  Germany,  East  Austria,  French  Indo- 
china, and  Korea.  There  is  scarcely  a  cotin- 
try  of  the  world  that  has  not  felt  the  ever- 
probing  tentacles  of  the  Kremlin's  policy  of 
liberation.  Stalin,  at  the  November  1952  con- 
clave of  viiltures  held  In  Moscow,  made  It 
crystal  clear  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
new  princes  of  Muscovy  placed  a  first  priority 
on  the  "emancipation"  of  nations  still  hold- 
ing firm  to  the  precepts  of  free  institutions, 
human  freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Now,  against  this  background  I  ask  you 
whether  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  has  advanced  a  dangerous  or  radical 
proposal  In  his  advocacy  of  otir  own  policy 
of  liberation?  All  that  he  has  caUed  for  Is 
a  rebirth  of  freedom's  cause,  a  universal  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
that  form  the  only  lasting  foundation  upon 


which  a  peaceful  world  with  freedom  for  all 
mankind  can  be  buUt.  He  Is  mindful,  as 
were  the  American  patriots  of  1776,  that  any 
cause  which  draws  its  purpKiee  and  strength 
from  the  unlimited  reservoir  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence wUl.  In  proper  time,  capture  the  loyalty 
and  support  of  all  mankind  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Is  not  altogether  strange  that  he  should 
be  challenged  on  the  American  scene  for 
advancing  a  policy  which  Is  firnriy  rooted  In 
oiu*  traditional  legalistic-moralistic  approach 
to  international  problems.  In  somewhat 
recent  years  a  kindergarten  of  self-pro- 
claimed and  completely  untried  experts  have 
advanced  a  policy  best  deecrlbed  as  dynamlc- 
passlvlty.  It  Is  dynamic  In  that  It  assures 
fleeting  fame  and  comfortable  living  to  Its 
proponents.  It  Is  equally  dedicated  to  the 
posture  of  passivity  which  holds  that  If  yoa 
do  nothing  you  can  make  no  mistakes  and 
somehow  the  International  buUy  will  reform 
himself  and  not  Intrude  upon  the  oomforta 
of  the  Ivory  tower.  In  their  hearts  they 
must  reject  as  old-fashioned  and  sentimental 
such  statements  as  "the  future  shall  belong 
to  the  free"— "freedom  U  IndlvUible.**  Let 
tis  hope  that  as  they  approach  maturity 
their  hearts  will  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
these  sentiments. 

If  the  new  American  policy  of  liberation 
Is  to  succeed  it  must  In  the  first  Instance 
concentrate  on  creating  a  state  of  mind  that 
gives  unwavering  support  to  the  policy.  The 
hobgoblins  of  false  fear,  uncertainty,  fence 
sitting,  and  opportunism  must  be  replaced 
by  an  unwavering  faith  In  the  power  of 
truth  and  goodnees  to  sustain  us  and  assure 
the  quality  of  leadership  a  sorely  troubled 
world  has  called  upon  us  to  provide.  While 
this  Is  a  first  task,  It  Is  a  never-ending  task. 

The  era  Into  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
now  moving  gives  high  promise  of  recog- 
nizing .that  the  spirit  of  freedom  cannot  be 
contained.  As  good  citizens  It  Is  our  duty 
to  do  our  very  best  to  make  sure  that  free- 
CLom  ts  far  more  difficult  to  contain  than  Is 
the  tyranny  of  slavery.  Recognizing  that 
human  freedom  la  Indivisible,  that  It  is  a 
quality  of  life  which  may  not  long  endure 
as  the  heritage  of  some  while  at  the  same 
time  is  denied  to  others,  we  must  stand  fast 
In  our  faith  that  the  future  belongs  to  the 
free. 

This  Is  the  spirit  that  will  keep  otir  Nation 
free  and  Independent.  This  Is  the  spirit 
that  vrlll  in  God's  good  time  bring  freedom 
and  Independence  to  an  the  enslaved  na- 
tions and  peoples  within  the  empire  of  com- 
munism. The  hopes,  the  faith,  the  spirit, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  founding  fathers 
^all  be  our  Inspiration  as  we  press  forward 
toward  a  vrorld  order  In  which  all  nations 
shall  live  In  p>eace  with  one  another,  each 
standing  and  working  as  an  equal  partner 
In  the  common  advancement  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Reply  to  Soviet  Charf  es  Af  aiatt  the 
United  States 
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or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoifsm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  30.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1952.  it  was  my  privUege  to 
address  Committee  2  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  certain  false 
charges  which  had  been  made  against 
the  United  States  by  the  SoriH  Union. 
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1h  the  address  I  set  forth  turtous  sUr- 
Bifleant  staUstica  uoswertng.  point  by 
point,  the  base  SoTiet  allegations. 

At  th*-^  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  address,  which,  in- 
cidentally, has  been  reprinted  In  the 
January  19. 1953.  SUte  Department  Bul- 
letin, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

COIVGUSSIONAL    RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chalmum,  many,  \infounded  charges 
have  been  made  against  the  United  States 
by  the  repreeentatlve  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  representatives  of  Its  satellite  states. 
I  have  requested  the  opportunity  to  reply. 

Hie  representatives  from  the  Soviet  ooim- 
tries  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  In  this 
debate  about  so-called  aggressive  armaments 
race-^allegedly  Uistlgated  by  the  United 
SUtes.  It  is  true  that  we  In  the  United 
States  have  decided  to  divert  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  productive  capacity  to  building 
up  our  defenses.  Why  have  we  done  so?  We^^ 
have  done  so  because  free  peoples  everywhere 
have  seen  aggression  and  threats  of  aggres- 
sion— in  Korea,  in  Malaya.  In  Yugoslavia, 
Berlin,  and  Greece,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Hie  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  economy  never 
really  demobilized  after  the  war.  It  con- 
tinued to  produce  large  quantities  of 
weapons  and  to  maintain  large  military 
forces.  In  the  middle  of  1950,  almost  5  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union 
Still  had  approximately  4,500,000  men  under 
arms.  In  contrast  the  United  States  re- 
duced Its  active  military  forces  from  about 
12.000.000  men  In  1945  to  2.500,000  in  1946. 
and  to  1,500,000  by  the  middle  of  1950.  We 
also  cut  down  our  military  expenditures 
drastically.  In  terms  of  1951  prices,  our  de- 
fense expenditures  were  reduced  from  1944  to 
1946  by  almost  $120,000,000,000.  In  contrast. 
the  Soviet  Union  was  devoting  twice  as  great 
a  proportion  of  its  national  income  in  1946 
to  military  expenditures  as  was  the  United 
States.  In  the  years  from  1947  to  1950,  the 
Soviet  Union  devoted  almost  three  times  as 
great  a  proportion  of  its  national  Income  to 
military  purposes  ss  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  aggression  and  threats  of 
aggression  backed  up  by  this  huge  Soviet 
military  force,  may  I  ask  what  alternatives 
were  available  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world?  Should  they  have  supinely  accepted 
the  loss  of  their  freedom?  Until  some  en- 
forceable international  arrangement  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union  to  curtail  arma- 
ments and  to  assure  against  further  Soviet 
aggression,  Is  there  any  alternative  to  the 
American  people  other  than  to  see  to  their 
defenses? 

The  American  people  are  determined  to 
remain  free.  The  ruling  classes  In  the 
United  States — workers,  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen, almost  160,000,000  of  us — are  de- 
termined to  make  every  necessary  sacrifice 
for  this  purpose.  That  is  why  we  have  em- 
barked upon  and  will  continue  to  pursue 
our  program  of  rebuilding  our  defenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  financial  burden  of 
fighting  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  has 
been  heavy.  The  burden  of  rebuilding  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world  has  been  great. 
Despite  this,  the  developed  countries  have 
not  flagged  In  their  support  of  practical 
developn^ent  programs  in  the  less  developed 
regions.  The  volume  of  grants  and  loans 
available  to  these  parts  of  the  world  in  1951 
increased  over  the  previous  year  and  con- 
tinued at  approximately  the  same  level  In 
1952.  And  I  may  repeat  what  has  been  so 
frequently  said  by  my  Government:  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  economies  of  the  under- 
developed countries  Is  an  integral  part  of 
ovir  program  to  increase  the  strength  of  free 
peoples  against  the  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion which  threaten  them  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 


eommoK  ov  vmrid  siaiu  komomt 
TlMunka  to  the  high  l«v«l  ot  soonomic  ae- 
tlTltj  In  the  Unltad  SUtsa.  ths  American 
psopls  have  been  abla  to  oontlnua  thstr 
MBUtanee  In  hulldlng  up  the  free  world. 
Our  production  has  continued  to  expand  In 
190a.  Our  gross  national  product  has  risen 
from  tsa8,e00,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  IMl 
to  $333,000,000,000  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  and  $336,300,000,000  In  the  first  half 
of  1962. 

Our  emi>loyment  has  continued  at  record 
high  levels.  In  the  first  half  of  1952  clvlUan 
employment  averaged  60.500,000.  Unem- 
ployment declined  from  3.3  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  the  first  half  of  1951 
to  2.9  percent.  Today,  our  unemployment 
figure  is  less  than  1,500.000  people — of  which 
more  than  one-half  were  only  unemployed 
4  weeks  or  less.  And  the  standard  of  Uvlng 
of  our  workers  has  not  dacllnxt — as  many 
predicted  that  It  would. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  simrythlng  Is 
ptffect  in  the  United  States.  There  is  still 
a  need  for  soil  conservation.  There  are  stUl 
farms  that  need  electricity.  There  Is  still  a 
need  for  houses.  Many  parts  of  our  coimtry 
can  use  more  and  better  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. There  are  still  a  number  of  people 
whoee  incomes  do  not  permit  them  the 
standard  of  living  that  we  think  Is  adequate. 
We  are  conscious  of  these  needs  and  we  are 
striving  to  meet  them. 

mOPAOAMD*  or  COCXAVSB 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  the  flguref>  I  have 
Jxist  given  sound  like  the  description  of  a 
nation  about  to  collapse  economically — as 
the  propaganda  from  Eastern  Europe  would 
lead  us  to  believe?  The  figures  I  have  quoted 
are  evidence  of  an  economic  strength  which 
will  continue.  When  our  defense  expendi- 
tures start  to  level  off,  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Our  tax 
structure,  our  system  of  farm  aid,  our  wage 
and  income  structures,  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  o\ir  national  Income,  our  sjrs- 
tem  of  social  tecurity  benefits — all  these  will 
serve  to  cushion  such  adjustments.  More- 
over, the  indications  are  that  private  invest- 
ment will  remain  high.  And  ovx  wage  struc- 
ture and  the  large  liquid  assets  in  the  hands 
of  our  workers  and  farmers  should  dispel  any 
doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  high  con- 
sumer spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegate  from  Poland 
has  referred  to  the  purposes  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  this  committee 
vere  meant  to  serve.  We  look  upon  these 
bodies  as  world  economic  forums  where  we 
might  learn  to  understand  each  other's  prob- 
lems more  thoroughly.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  at  times  this  forum  has  been 
grossly  abused.  Instead  of  presenting  honest 
information  so  that  we  might  constructively 
aid  one  another,  the  delegates  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Eastern  £iu-opean  states  have 
used  this  forum  to  wage  a  propaganda  war 
against  the  free  world.  Year  after  year, 
they  have  tried  to  spread  the  illusion  that 
the  United  States  is  a  nation  of  greedy  and 
bloody  monopolies.  They  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  we  have  no  Interest  other 
than  power  and  profits.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gate has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  our 
only  interest  in  the  less-developed  countries 
Is  to  "suck  the  blood"  of  their  economic  life. 

sovnrr  psopaoanda  designs 
I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  need 
Identify  the  motives  behind  these  systematic 
attacks.    They  are  all  too  obvious. 

No  matter  how  long  they  continue  this  at- 
tack, however,  and  no  matter  how  often  they 
repeat  their  distortions,  this  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  undermine  world  confidence  in  free- 
dom— whether  It  be  human  freedom  or  the 
freedom  of  enterprise — is  doomed  to  failure. 
No  matter  how  insistent  their  efforts  to  di- 
vld-  the  free  world  by  distortions  and  wild 
fabrications,  they  are  doomed  to  failure. 

They  are  doomed  to  failure  because  they 
refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  basic  tenet 


Of  fTMdom  Is  a  profound  faith  In  th«  Indl- 
Tldual  human  bslng.  Tbs  basis  of  fr«a  gov* 
•mmant  la  that  svery  aingls  individual  haa 
inharvnt  within  him  hopas  and  dasirvs, 
talents  and  skills  and  abUlUsa.  which  in  an 
atmosphers  of  freedom  and  enoouragemant 
provides  Immense  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment. Given  the  tools  with  which  he  may 
work  his  way — and  by  that  I  mean  mainly  a 
good  education  and  his  own  inborn  ability: 
and  given  the  opportunity — and  by  that  X 
mean  a  society  In  which  he  Is  free  to  de- 
velop and  use  his  talents  and  skills — he  will 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  energy  to 
achieve  the  hopes  which  he  holds  dear. 

And  when  I  talk  of  freedom.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  unlimited  buslnesf  license.  Nor  do 
I  mean  that  lack  of  seif-dlsclpUne  which 
was  characteristic  of  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  American  public  opinion  rejects 
the  profiteer  Just  as  it  does  the  rascal. 

xmrrso  mturta  aiiiiuua  towabd  acoitoroLT 

Now.  what  about  these  great  American 
businesses,  these  so-called  monopolies  which 
Soviet  propaganda  Insists  have  no  othsr  am- 
bition than  to  enslave  the  world? 

Let  me  first  say  that  we  believe  it  Is  on^ 
healthy  for  any  single  business  enterprise 
to  acquire  an  overwhelming  measure  of  eco» 
nomlc  power.  For  this  reason  we  have  our 
antitrust  laws  and  our  investigators  and 
our  prosecutors  who  are  constantly  on  tha 
watch  for  those  who  would  conspire  to  mo- 
nopolise any  economic  sphere  In  restraint 
of  trade  on  behalf  of  their  own  self-interest. 
This  is  not  merely  a  paper  law.  It  is  a  deeply 
held  philosophy  of  government  engrained  in 
our  society. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that  we  have 
many  large  corporations  In  the  UnUed  States. 
But  who  owns  these  corporations?^  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  more  thab-  6,500,- 
000  persons  hold  stock  in  the  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  United  States 
c<xix>rations  that  are  listed  In  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  In  fact,  in  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's larger  corporations,  the  number  of  stock- 
holders actually  exceeds  the  number  of 
workers.  In  1951,  for  example,  average  em- 
ployment In  America's  100  largest  manufac- 
tiurlng  organizations  was  about  42,000  per 
company.  At  the  same  time,  the  average 
number  of  shareholders  per  company  was 
54,000.  Thus,  for  every  four  employees  there 
were  five  shareholders. 

For  example,  the  American  Radiator  Co. 
had  67,004  shareholders  and  22,581  employ- 
ees— a  ratio  of  3  owners  to  1  employee.  The 
American  Tobacco  Co.  had  76,017  sharehold- 
ers and  19,000  employees— a  ratio  of  4  to  1. 
The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  had  118,616 
shareholders  and  39.672  employees — a  ratio 
of  3  to  1.  The  du  Pont  Co.  had  138,168 
shareholders  and  86.874  employees.  General 
Electric  Co.  had  252.993  shareholders  and 
210.220  employees.  And  even  such  huge  en- 
terprises as  United  States  Steel  and  Western 
Electric  had  approximately  as  many  owners 
as  workers.  In  the  case  of  United  States 
Steel,  there  were  a  little  over  300.000  workers 
compared  to  268.226  shareholders.  Westing- 
house's  102.912  shareholders  may  be  com- 
pared to  its  108.654  employees.  And  many 
of  these  employees  are  among  the  stock- 
holders of  the  companies  in  which  they  work. 

BOLC  OF   INSUaANCX    POUCTHOLOXSS 

In  addition  to  these  millions  of  stockhold- 
ers, there  are  86.000,000  insurance  policy- 
holders whose  savings  are  Invested  in  $29,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  corporate  bonds  held 
by  United  Statee  insurance  companies,  and 
who  thus  have  a  vast  stake  In  United  States 
Indiistries,  And  millions  of  others,  not 
shareholders  themselves,  have  savings  to  the 
time  of  $40,000,000,000  invested  in  the  United 
Stotes  economy  by  the  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  which  they 
have  their  depoelts. 

One  need  only  go  back  to  the  most  recent 
business  census  of  the  United  States  for  an- 
other refutation  of  the  specious  monopoly 
charges    of    the    East    European    delegates. 


That  eanaua  tlbamA  that  tiMr* 
000  independent  hmtnsss  ftrns  operating  in 
the  United  States  in  IMT.  It  also  showed 
that  two  out  of  every  three  bnislnsssss  are 
owned  by  individuals.  Twenty  paroent  are 
partnerahlpa.  Only  one  buainees  in  ten  la 
•  corporation.  Bran  in  manufacturing, 
nearly  70  peroant  of  our  business  firms  are 
individually  owned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  wa  do  htive  monopo- 
Ilee  In  the  United  States,  they  are  publicly 
regulated.  They  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  pub- 
lic utility  field,  primarily  in  the  fields  of  elec- 
trlo  power,  tranaportatlon.  and  oommunlca- 
tlons. 

The  American  Tdephooe  A  Telegraph  Oo. 
Is  regulated  by  the  FMeral  Oovtirnment  and 
by  48  State  govemmenta  and  tbe  District  of 
Columbia.  Thla  system  now  lerves  nearly 
37.500.000  telephonea  of  ita  own— more  than 
twice  the  number  it  serviced  before  the  war. 
Last  year,  it  spent  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
new  construction.  It  eervlced  a  total  of  over 
145,000,000  telephone  conversatlcins  erery  day 
of  the  week. 


Since  the  propagandists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  puppet  stataa  like  to  ahed  such 
tears  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  inquire  what  ef- 
fect the  American-type  of  shared  ownership 
has  had  on  the  ordinary  men  and  women  In 
our  society.  Thke  the  average  Income  <a  fac- 
tory workers  as  an  example.  Their  average 
weekly  earnings  increased  from  Less  than  $10 
a  week  In  1900  to  about  $60  a  week  In  1951. 
or  sixfold.  Real  earnings,  after  allowance 
for  rise  In  prices,  more  than  doubled.  At 
the  same  time,  the  length  of  the  working 
week  was  reduced  from  60  hours  to  40  hours. 
The  average  family  income  last  year  was  $4,- 
320.  Half  of  our  families  had  incomes  in 
excess  of  $3,530. 

Underlying  theee  changes  has  been  the 
continued  increase  In  our  productivity — in 
agriculture,  In  Industry,  and  in  transporta- 
tion. In  20  years,  from  1929  to  1950,  there 
was  a  75-peroent  Increase  in  total  physical 
output  of  all  private  Industry.  Taking  in- 
to consideration  the  population  increase,  the 
average  Increase  in  production  in  private 
industry  per  person  was  1^  percent  every 
year.  This  phenomenal  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity represents  not  only  technological 
advancement  but  growing  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  \inlons  and  management.  With 
the  years,  wages  have  gone  up,  profits  have 
Increased,  and  consumers  have  more  goods 
to  buy  at  moderate  prices. 

In  1914.  It  took  the  average  worker  25  hours 
to  buy  a  ton  of  coal  to  heat  his  house.  Now 
it  takes  less  than  half  as  long — 10  hours 
and  20  minutes.  In  1914,  It  took  17  minutes 
to  earn  a  pound  of  bread.  Now  it  takes  6 
minutes.  It.  took  24  minutes'  w6rk  then  to 
buy  1  quart  of  milk.  Now  it  takes  9  min- 
utes— about  a  third  as  long. 

KST    TO    RIOHKB    UVIMO    STANOAaM 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  things  have  been 
made  possible  becatise  we  have  learned  how 
to  combine  technology  with  forward-look- 
ing management  techniques  and  morale- 
building  human  relations.  And  by  the  term 
"human  relations"  I  meim  everyUilng  from 
trained  executive  personnel  to  relations  be- 
tween management  and  free  labor  unions.  I 
also  mean  the  personal  relations  that  exist 
between  foremen  and  workers,  and  between 
workers  themselves. 

These  things  have  been  made  posslbls  be- 
cause we  have  learned  how  to  share  the  sav- 
ings arising  from  greater  productivity  with 
the  workers.  In  the  form  of  higher  wages, 
and  with  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices.  This.  In  turn,  has  bettered  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  Increased  employment 
opportunities. 

This  sharing  of  our  increasing  output- 
together  with  a  system  of  progressive  In- 
come taxation— has  restated  in  a  vast  up- 


ward  Itvallaf  ta  tlM  dlstrUmtlaa  d  our 
national  ineoma. 

In  IMS.  whan  our  national  ineoma  was  less 
than  )W>.000.000.000.  6  paroant  of  our  oitlaana 
in  tha  top  inooms  brackets  got  M  paroent 
ot  this  national  inooma.  In  IQSI.  when  ow 
national  income  waa  nearly  $280,000,000,000. 
the  percentage  that  went  to  this  group  was 
only  18  peroant.  Or,  to  put  It  another  way: 
in  1930.  66  percent  of  the  national  ineoma 
was  received  by  the  96  percent  ot  our  popu- 
lation In  the  lower  income  brackets.  In 
1051,  their  share  of  this  much  larger  Income 
had  risen  to  82  percent. 

Thus,  the  average  Income  of  families  in  our 
lower-  and  middle-income  groupe  has  risen 
vwy  ri4>idly.  In  1061,  one  in  every  thrae 
families  had  an  Income  of  $3,000  to  $5,000; 
another  one  in  every  five  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Thus,  millions  and  millions  of  tam- 
iUsa  have  moved  upward  into  an  income 
bracket  which  i>OTmits  them  to  enjoy  the 
better  things  of  life.  They  are  Industrial 
workUB.  office  workers,  farmers — millions  of 
whom,  in  the  past  two  decades,  have  moved 
iq>ward  in  the  income  scale. 

In  a  moment.  I  shall  contrast  this  situation 
with  what  Is  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

aisnucTxvs  clbmln  is  snnnr  oo 

Now.  what  is  the  significance  of  all  of 
this?  It  is  this:  If  we  are  to  have  a  con- 
tinuously expanding  economy,  we  must  elim- 
inate, insofar  as  is  hximanly  possible,  the 
elements  which  make  for  restriction.  This 
means  the  strengthening  of  free  labor  un- 
ions so  that  they  can  act  effectively  to  as- 
sure that  workers  do  In  fact  get  their  fair 
share  of  the  benefits  of  Improved  produc- 
tivity. It  means  giving  as  much  attention 
to  marketing  and  distribution  as  to  produc- 
tion. It  means  developing  competitive  con- 
ditions among  producers  and  distributors 
of  commodities  so  that  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pass  on  the  benefits  of  Im- 
proved productivity  to  consxuners. 

In  short,  we  have  learned  that,  to  have 
a  growing  economy,  we  must  eliminate  prac- 
tices that  place  limitations  on  production, 
such  as  the  division  of  markets  and  the  re- 
striction of  output,  whether  imposed  by 
public  regulation  or  by  private  arrange- 
ment, or  merely  by  habit  patterns  which  act 
to  hold  back  the  progress  of  production 
and  low-cost  distribution. 

«         Bovnr  ciTtam  n  tool  or  statb 

By  contrast,  let  us  look  at  the  promise 
and  reality  of  the  Soviet  world. 

The  political  philosophy  and  the  social 
organization  of  the  Soviet  system  consti- 
tutes a  complete  denial  of  those  human 
values  and  concepts  which  have  made  for 
freedom  and  for  progress. 

The  result  is  a  society  with  no  under- 
standing, let  alone  respect  for  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  the  indlvldiial.  He  Is  a 
tool  of  the  all-powerful  state.  He  has  no 
political  rights.  True,  there  are  the  trap- 
pings of  Western  democracy  and  a  consti- 
tution stipulating  popular  representation, 
the  rights  of  man,  and  limits  to  govern- 
mental power.  But.  as  Andrei  Vlshinsky. 
the  authoritative  interpreter  of  Soviet  law, 
has  put  it:  "The  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  tinlimlted  by  any  statutes  what- 
soever." Thus  we  have  before  us  the  pic- 
ture of  a  great  nation  which,  having  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  an  inefficient  and  corrupt 
nxonarchy,  has  fallen  victim  to  an  even 
worse  despotism.  All  decisions  on  political, 
social,  cultiiral,  and  economic  matters  are 
made  by  a  few  men  at  the^op  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  If  ever  there  was  a 
monopoly,  here  Is  one.  Contrast  this  with 
the  60,000,000  people  who  went  to  the  polls 
in  the  United  States  a  little  over  a  month 
ago.  Of  these,  over  33,000,000  dared  to  vote 
against  t^e  party  in  power. 

Let  us/ consider  the  conditions  of  the  ordi- 
nary worker  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  or- 
ganlaations    which    call    themselves    trade 


vnlonB  la  tlk*  U.  8.  a.  R.  have  ^iafty  on* 
fxinetion:  to  Inereaae,  in  the  interest  ot 
the  state,  the  voluma  and  quality  ot  pro- 
duction while  lowwing  the  coat  of  produo> 
tion.  Oolleotlve  bargaining  is  not  among 
their  functions  and  the  strike  not  among 
their  weapona.  A  concrete  illustration  of 
what  this  means  in  the  Soviet  world  has 
bean  glvan  \u  by  the  caechoslovak  Mtnistar 
of  Interior,  Nosek.  In  1961.  the  Caech  ooal 
miners  darad  to  aak  for  the  restoration  of 
the  6-day  workweek  which  they  had  enjoyed 
btfore  the  Oommunlsts  took  over.  To  this, 
Mr.  Nosek  replied  that  "what  waa  revolu- 
tionary under  the  capitalist  system  is  re- 
actionary and  counter-revolutionary  today." 

aovisT  KXQXiiBrraTioM  or  labob 
Soviet  woftera  have  to  put  up  with  what- 
ever labor  condltiona  their  one  <uad  only 
employer  dietatea.  Wagea  are  fixed  by  the 
governments.  So  are  prloea  and  working 
hours.  Labor  discipline  la  atrtet  and  any 
breach  of  its  numberless  provisions  is  se- 
verely punished.  All  Jobs  are  troaen.  Leav- 
ing the  place  of  employment  irlthout  the 
express  permission  of  the  management  Is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from  1  to 
4  months  or.  in  defense  indxistrles,  up  to 
8  years. 

Since  1038  every  worker  has  been  required 
to  have  a  labor  book  with  detailed  data  on 
his  employment  history.  This  Internal  pass- 
port enables  the  boss  to  control  the  vrorker 
effectively  at  all  timea.  To  sum  up:  Labor 
Is  defenseless  against  the  monop^Ustie  em- 
ployer— the  omnipotent  state.  It  is  hedged 
in  by  punitive  legislation.  It  is  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  increase  output. 

There  is  another  question  that  might  be 
asked:  Has  the  Soviet  system  of  complete 
regimentation  paid  off  in  terms  of  social 
dividends?  Has  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the 
Soviet  worker,  not  to  mention  his  loes  of 
freedom,  been  compensated  by  a  better  life 
for  the  people  and  by  higher  standards  ctf 
Uvlng? 

BOW    SOVUT    WOKKKIS    PABS 

An  approach  to  this  question  can  be  found 
by  comparing  the  time  It  takes  a  worker 
in  Moscow  and  in  some  of  the  free  coun- 
trlee  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life.  Take 
food,  for  example.  A  recent  study  shows 
that  it  requires  A%  hours  of  working  time 
for  a  tyiHcal  factory  worker  to  buy  a  pound 
of  butter  in  Moscow  as  compared  with  a  lit- 
tle under  2  hours  In  Germany,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  Denmark. 

It  takes  9  minutes  of  vrork  in  a  factory 
to  earn  a  pound  of  potatoes  in  Moscow. 
Throughout  Western  Europe  It  requires  less 
than  5  minutes,  whether  it  be  In  Italy  or 
Denmark  or  Germany.  In  some  of  these 
countries,  it  takes  as  few  as  2  minutes. 

The  cost  of  a  pound  of  bread  varies  from 
about  14  minutes  of  work  in  Moscow  to  6 
to  10  In  Switzerland,  Ireland,  Denmark. 
It  takes  nearly  twice  as  long  to  earn  the 
money  to  buy  a  pound  of  pork  In  Russia  as 
In  Italy  and  3  %  times  as  long  as  in  Norway. 
For  a  pound  of  sugar  it  takes  a  little  imder 
2  hours'  work  in  Moscow  as  compared  with 
37  minutes  in  Italy,  and  21  minutes  in  France 
and  Germany. 

There  Is  evidence  available  to  show  that 
In  1937,  the  peak  year  before  the  Second 
World  War,  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  was  as  low  as  In  1928.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  1937  was  not  much  above  the 
level  of  1913 — the  last  year  of  peace  In  Czar- 
1st  Russia.  And  there  is  every  evidence  that 
since  1937  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  increased  only  slightly.  If  at 
all. 

cau>vnMa  oispaBirr  or  nrcoMxs  nr  sovset 
vNioir 

While  Income  distribution  In  the  United 
States  has  been  substantially  leveled  up  In 
the  past  two  decades,  the  opposite  develop- 
ment can  be  observed  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  a  growing  disparity  in  Inoomga  and 
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wtth  tt  tbore  has  emerged  a  new  claas 
ctrueture. 

-  The  Soviet  Union  baa  developed  aeveiml 
mpper  classea.  At  the  top  tbere  are  the  lead- 
en of  the  party  and  Qovemnvent,  the  man- 
agera  of  large  enterprlaea,  and  well-known 
Intellectu&Ia.  On  the  next  level  are  minor 
dignitaries  and  luminaries.  Down  below  are 
tbe  toUera.  Furthermore,  the  upper  elasa 
aamj  now  endow  their  children  with  ezpen- 
aive  education  and  with  conalderable  Inheri- 
tance. Soviet  Income  taxes  on  high  Incomes 
•re  low.  There  appears  to  be  no  inheritance 
tax.  From  a  tax  pdnt  of  view,  the  Soviet 
Union  la  an  Ideal  place  for  mllllonalrea. 

THB  QtnsnoN  or  kast-wtst  tsadc 

Mr.  CThalrman,  I  now  turn  to  some  other 
telse  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
my  Government.  Among  them  Is  the  charge 
that  the  United  States  has  tried  to  prevent 
■ast-West  trade  In  peaceful  goods.  The 
trutb — stated  nuuiy  times  by  other  offlclal 
spokesmen  for  tbe  United  States,  and  a  truth 
which  I  assert  again — is  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  opposed  to  such  trade  and  has 
not  opposed  such  trade. 

We  will  not.  however,  condone  the  ship- 
ment of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  blcc. 
The  reason  for  this  is  well  known.  We  will 
not  permit  our  trade  to  feed  a  Communist 
war  machine  which  has  already  unleashed  a 
military  attack  against  peacefiil  peoples  In 
Korea,  and  which  previously  had  sbown  tbe 
true  face  of  Its  aggressive  designs  In  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  Caechoslovakia. 

Oentlemen,  we  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
many  tirades  delivered  In  the  United  Nations 
In  recent  years  by  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Its  satellites  on  tbe  subject 
of  trade  controls. 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  Soviet  bloc 
Sias  given  a  new  twist  to  these  tirades.  They 
now  talk  not  only  about  the  wickedness  of 
tfur  secualty  trade  controls,  while,  of  course, 
maintaining  rigid  control  over  their  own 
strategic  exports,  but  they  now  talk  about 
more  than  this.  They  now  talk  about  the 
value — Indeed,  the  neeeeiAty— of  expanding 
International  trade  generally.  Listening  to 
tbe  representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  one 
might  believe  that  the  Soviets  had  now  aban- 
doned doctrines  which  have  guided  their 
conduct  for  over  30  years. 

80VIXT  TKAOE   DOCTKZmS 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  these  doc- 
trines. They  were  set  out  by  Lenin  himself 
In  his  rep<vt  on  concessions  at  the  Eighth 
Congress  of  Soviets,  in  December  1920.  Said 
Lenin:  "Restoration  of  trade  relations  is  a 
means  of  making  large  purchases  of  nuM:hln- 
ery  needed  by  us.  •  •  •  xhe  sooner  we 
have  achieved  this  •  •  •  the  sooner  will 
we  be  economically  Independent  from  the 
capitalist  countries." 

That  was  In  1930.  In  1841  a  prominent 
Soviet  economist.  Mishustin,  spelled  out  the 
same  principle  In  greater  dataU.  He  wrote: 
"The  main  goal  of  Soviet  imports  is  to  uti- 
lize foreign  merchandise,  and  first  of  all 
machinery,  for  the  speediest  realization  of 
tbe  plAns  for  socialist  reconstruction,  for 
,  the  Industralizatlon  of  the  national  economy, 
and  for  the  technical  and  economical  inde- 
pendence of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  •  •  •  The 
Import  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  is  so  organized  that 
It  aids  the  speediest  liberation  from  import." 

TmAOE  POUCT  WTTH  BATIXUTES 

That  was  in  1»41.  And,  5  years  later,  with 
the  postwar  creation  of  a  Soviet  sphere  of  In- 
fluence, Moscow  imposed  this  self-suiBcient 
policy — a  policy  which,  need  I  add,  is  the 
death  of  international  trade— on  the  Soviet 
bloc  as  a  whole.  In  its  dealing  with  its 
east  European  satellites  and  with  Communist 
China,  Soviet  policy  has  been  to  reorient 
their  trade  almost  exclusively  to  Itself.  And, 
In  its  dealings  with  the  free  world,  its  policy 
has  been  to  limit  Imports  to  goods  essential 
for  relndustrlallzation  and  rearmament. 

The  extent  to  which  this  policy  goes  has 
been  bluntly  spelled  out  In  a  secret  Czecho- 


slovak directive  laaoed  In  the  aprlng  of  1950. 

This  directive  puUed  no  punches.  It  pro- 
vtaled:  (1)  Only  abaolute  essentials  are  to  be 
Imparted  from  capitalist  countries  and  these 
only  when  adeqimte  supplies  cannot  be  found 
within  the  Soviet  realm;  (2)  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, payments  are  to  be  made  through  ex- 
ports of  nonessential  goods;  (3)  to  the  extent 
that  shipping  is  available,  all  Imports  are  to 
be  channeled  through  Polish  ports  and  are 
to  be  carried  in  Soviet  realm  ships. 

So  much  for  Impcarts.  Now  regarding  ex- 
ports: (1)  Nothing  is  to  be  delivered  to  cap- 
italist countries  which  Is  required  In  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  so-called  peoples'  de- 
mocracies; (2)  no  exports  of  strategic  goods 
are  permitted  to  capitalist  countries;  (3) 
the  peoples'  democracies  are  to  be  granted 
priority  In  delivery  of  goods  required  In 
rebuilding  of  their  economy;  (4)  exports  to 
capitalist  countries  are  to  be  limited  to  non- 
essential goods  insofar  as  possible;  (5)  deliv- 
eries of  steel  products  to  capitalist  countries 
are  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  (6)  ahip- 
plng  across  West  Oermany  and  from  West 
European  ports  Is  to  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum and,  whenever  possible,  Soviet  Union 
or  satellite  vessels  are  to  be  employed  for 
overseas  trade. 

This  history  of  Soviet  trade  shows  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  appeals  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  bloc  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade  between  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  and  the  free  world. 

•OVXR  KOMOOOPXftATIOM  Uf  WOULD  TRADS 

And  where  has  the  Soviet  Union  been 
^en  the  free  nations  of  the  world  have  tried 
to  f\irther  world  trade? 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
participate  In  projects  of  International  co- 
operation; It  has  tried  its  best  to  discredit 
them,  to  smear  them,  and  to  sabotage  them 
at  every  opportunity. 

So,  we  may  ask,  whence  comes  this  siwiet 
reasonableness,  this  talk  about  trade  and 
I^eace?  But,  some  may  say,  Soviet  doctrine 
and  Soviet  behavior  toward  these  various 
tnteniatlonal  organizations  and  programs 
do  not  reflect  actual  Soviet  bloc  practices 
In  concrete  transactions.  Well,  let's  take 
a  look  at  Soviet-bloc  trading  practices. 

I  might  refer  you  to  the  difficulties  my  own 
countrymen  have  exxierlenced  in  trying  to  do 
business  with  Communist  Csechosiovakla. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  abotrt  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  wanting  to  trade  with  foreign 
businessmen.  But  how  do  the  facts  flt  In 
with  these  claims?  First,  the  property  of 
American  nationals  in  CzechoslovsJcia  was 
confiscated  without  compensation.  Next, 
the  Czechoslovak  Oovernment  persecuted 
and  harassed  American  firms  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  virtually  Impossible  for 
them  to  do  business  In  Czechoslovakia. 
Third,  the  Czech  Government — as  have  all 
Soviet-bloc  government* — declared  It  trea- 
sonable for  its  citizens  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary Information  on  trade  which  is  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  conunercial  enterprise. 
Fourth.  American  ctiaritable  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations were  forced  to  dlr.ontlnue  their 
work.  And,  finally,  Americai.  citizens  were 
Imprisoned  without  Justification. 

This  is  what  can  happen  to  Individuals. 
It  can  also  happen  to  nations.  For  individ- 
uals the  cost  cfga  be  too  high  financially. 
For  nations  It  can  cost  too  much  in  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  recalled  to  you  the 
facts  of  Soviet  doctrine  and  practice  in  the 
international -trade  field.  I  ask  you  to  ex- 
amine the  current  Soviet  pretensions  in  the 
light  of  their  behavior.  Plainly.  Soviet  doc- 
trine and  practice  In  this  field,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Soviet  doctrine  and  practice  In  the 
political  and  military  fields,  force  vb  to  con- 
sider the  recent  statements  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Soviet  bloc  on  this  question 
as  simply  hypocritical  propaganda. 

In  sayina  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  u^ted  States — as  other  free  na- 
tions— would  not  welcome  bona  fide  action 


by  the  Soviet  bloc  In  Joining  tbe  family  of 
nations  that  practice  as  well  as  preach  an 
expansion  of  international  trade.  The  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  always  wel- 
oomes  opportunities  to  increase  world  trade, 
but  not  at  the  price  of  its  national  secu- 
rity or  the  security  of  other  free  nations. 
I  might  add  that  the  Soviet  bloc  would 
find  the  reception  of  Its  trade  propaganda 
more  favorable  if  other  Soviet  activities 
were  consistent  with  It.  As  it  Is,  this  propa- 
ganda falls  on  skeptical  ears  because  it  la 
accompanied  by  aggression  and  threats  of 
aggression  and  by  subversive  activity  every- 
where. The  Soviets  must  change  their  way* 
before  any  credence  can  be  given  tp  tbelr 
worda.  And.  tuttU  they  do  change,  w  muai 
continue  to  take  with  a  large  grain  of  salt 
all  their  current  talk  about  peace  and  trade. 

rOLISR  CHAKQKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  also 
been  charged  with  torp>edolng  Interna- 
tional economic  cooperation. 

This  sounds  strange,  coming  as  It  does 
from  the  delegate  of  Poland,  a  state  whicll 
has  refused  to  become  a  contracting  party 
to  tbe  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  and  which  seems  to  bs  making  m 
habit  at  pulling  out  of  the  few  specialised 
agencies  It  has  Joined,  without  paying  th« 
contributions  It  has  solemnly  contracted  to 

The  charge  sotmds  hollow  from  a  member 
of  a  bloc  of  states  which  has  established  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  obstructing  inter* 
national  economic  cooperation  in  tbe  United 
Nations  In  all  its  forms.  These  countries 
make  It  a  crime  to  supply  to  the  United 
Nations  Statistical  Ofllce  certain  information 
which  most  other  member  nations  gladly 
supply. 

All  we  hear  from  them  are  percentages, 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  figure  that  means  anything. 
Tbe  Soviet  bloc  has  never  contributed  a 
ruble,  a  sloty,  or  a  crown  to  the  relief  of 
the  Palestine  or  Korean  refugees,  yet  they 
made  loiid  outcries  and  political  capital  out 
of  their  sufferings.  Theee  countries  refuss 
to  cooperate  In  the  work  of  the  Bconomlo 
Commission  for  Europe,  and  now  use  thm 
Commission  only  as  a  sounding  board  for 
political  propaganda.  These  eountrlee  have 
made  it  a  principle  not  to  Join  In,  or  coop* 
erate  with,  the  work  of  most  of  the  spe« 
cialized  agencies. 

According  to  the  Polish  delegate,  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  the  world  outside  of  what 
he  called  his  harmonious  area  is  one  of  stag- 
nation and  decline.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
the  Polish  delegate  quoted  copiously  from 
the  last  bulletin  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
read  all  of  it.  If  he  had,  he  might  have 
seen  that  In  a  number  of  West  European 
countries,  1952  consumption  is  at  consid- 
erably higher  levels  than  In  1940,  and  that 
agrlcultvire  and  building  are  making  strides. 
He  might  also  have  seen  the  statement  that 
in  Eastern  Europe,  despite  the  continued  in- 
crease in  Industrial  production,  consump- 
tion standards  in  several  countries,  notably 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  show  no  tend- 
ency to  rise.  Indeed.  In  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia— and  I  quote — "there  has  been  a 
general  lowering  of  real  wages." 

SLAKSSB  or  AUaacAM  Busiwxas 

Finally,  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  have  dragged  ovrt  their  shopworn  slander 
that  American  business — or,  as  they  call  It, 
American  monopoly  capital — wants  vrar  and 
has  forced  an  armaments  race  upon  the 
world.  They  say  thet  American  capital  has 
forced  this  armaments  race  on  the  world 
because  of  Its  lust  for  vast  profits. 

Since  the  concept  that  the  capitalist  sys*^ 
them  maintains  itself  by  war  is  basic  to  the 
Lenin-Stalin  theory  of  economics,  one  would 
naturally  expect  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  repeat  this  falsehood. 

But  let  us  look  at  x^hat  war  means  to  Amer- 
ican business.    It  means  price  controls,  wags 
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controls,  and  priorltiss.  It  msanf  aUoctttooa. 
power  shortagea.  shortage  of  materials,  and 
higher  taxes.  It  means  wearing  out  off  equip- 
ment, dislocation  of  markets,  conversion  diffi- 
culties and  reconversion  hangovers,  reloca- 
tion of  plants,  the  fear  that  competitors  will 
take  over  their  peacetime  markets,  and  end- 
less other  headaches. 

Is  It  surprising,  then,  that  the  American 
businessman  does  not  want  war,  or  an  arma- 
ments race?  Is  tt  surprising,  then,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  it  was  the 
totalitarian  countries,  and  not  the  capital- 
ist countries,  which  wars  most  prq>ared  for 
war? 

THS  psonrs  ncruis 

And  as  to  the  false  charge  that  American 
business  reaps  great  profits  out  of  tbe  de- 
fense effort,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Tbs 
only  profit  that  Interests  businessmen  Is 
profit  after  taxes.  In  this  connection,  the 
defense  effort,  forced  upon  my  country  by 
the  aggression  which  took  place  In  Korea  In 
mid-1050,  has  already  brought  about  a  29- 
percent  Increase  In  personal  taxss,  a  sharp 
boost  in  excise  taxes,  a  63-p«rosnt  jtmip  In 
corporate  taxes,  and  tbs  revival  of  tbs  sxcses 
profits  tax  as  weU. 

And  now  1st  us  sec  what  has  happened  to 
the  actual  earnings  of  American  business 
since  the  Korean  war  began.  Last  year,  as 
our  delegate  In  this  committee  pointed  out, 
the  trend  bad  already  become  clsar.  Hs 
showed  that  earnings,  after  taxes,  off  United 
States  buslnsss  in  the  first  9  months  of  1951 
were  9  percent  lower  than  they  bad  been  in 
the  same  period  In  1950,  before  the  defense 
effort  had  taken  effect.  He  also  showed  that 
this  was  true  for  most  Industries,  including 
those  which  are  generally  considered  to  be 
armaments  Industries. 

That  trend  still  continues.  The  flgtires 
showing  the  earnings  of  American  business 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1962  Indicate  that  the 
earnings  of  510  of  our  largest  companies  In 
60  different  fields  amounted  to  53.900,000,000 
as  compared  to  54.400,000.000  In  1951  and 
54.800,000.000  In  1950.  In  other  words,  they 
dropped  9  percent  between  1960  and  1951, 
and  they  dropped  another  10  percent  between 
1851  and  1962. 

And  what  Indtistrles  showed  these  declines 
in  profits?  It  Is  trvie  that  tbe  earnings  off 
the  aircraft  and  machine-tool  industry  rose. 
But  the  earnings  of  the  steel  companies,  the 
Iron  and  steel  fabricators,  the  petroleum 
companies  and  tbe  chemical  comp>anlee — 
that  Is  to  say,  the  Industries  vitally  related 
to  otur  defenss  program — all  of  tbese  earn- 
ings fell,  most  of  them  for  tbe  second  suc- 
cessive year  since  Korea. 

We  feel  that  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Their  significance  will  be  recognised  by  any 
fair-minded  person  who  is  not  so  smothered 
In  Stalin's  dogma  that  be  Is  uiuible  or^unwlll- 
Ing  to  see  the  truth. 

WHO  WAMTS  WAS 

But  the  real  test  of  who  wants  war  akd 
who  wants  peace  Is  what  govemmen^ji^o 
to  further  one  or  the  other.  This  assembly 
has  tried  its  best  to  find  fair  and  equitable 
solutions  to  the  Korean  situation.  Who  was 
It  who  voted  against  the  Indian  proposal — 
a  proposal  which  represented  the  civilized 
world's  effort  to  bring  about  peace  In  Korea? 
The  roll  can  against  the  Indian  resolution 
Included  only:  (1)  Tbe  Soviet  Union;  (2) 
the  Soviet  Ukraine;  (3)  Soviet  Byelorussia; 
(4)  Czechoslovakia:  (5)  Poland.  Nobody 
else  voted  against  It.  They  spoke  vehe- 
mently against  it,  both  In  the  first  committee 
and  In  the  plenary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  their  acts  you  shall  know 
them. 

My  Government  has  repeatedly  stated  in 
this  committee,  and  throughout  the  Assem- 
bly, that  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
men  "shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  Into  pruning  hooks;  nation 
ahall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  mors." 


Mr.  Chalrmaii,  we  stin  ding  to  our  belief 
In  this  prophecy.  Above  all  things  we  desire 
peace— world  peace — lasting  peace  and  the 
world-wide  prosperity  which  that  peace  will 
make  poaslbls.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  cannot  accept  peace  Imposed  on  Soviet 
terms  and  based  on  Soviet  domination. 
Wben  we  say  peace,  we  mean  peace  based 
upon  mutual  respect  among  free  nations. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  the 
members  of  tbe  United  Nations  will  be  able 
to  agree  upon  a  universal  plan  of  disarma- 
ment with  adequate  control.  Inspection,  and 
enforcement.  On  that  day,  we  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  glad  to  Join  with  other  mem- 
ber states  in  increasing  our  contribution  to 
a  widespread  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment— a  program  which  might  well  accom- 
plish the  great  objectives  outlined  for  us  in 
our  Charter.  I  hope  that  when  that  day 
comes,  all  freedom-loving,  democratic  coun- 
tries will  be  able  to  Join  together  In  putting 
into  constructive  use  those  resources  of  goods 
and  technology  which  are  already  available 
to  us,  but  which  tbe  obstruction  of  a  small 
group  of  states  prevents  us  from  applying 
to  better  ends  than  arms. 

The  sooner  the  world  Is  freed  from  the 
fear  of  aggression,  tbe  sooner  will  my  coun- 
try be  in  a  poeltlon  to  carry  out  Its  share 
In  the  great  program  of  development  which 
we  all  so  desire. 


Jacob  Brown  Goes  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rSMHBTLVAHlA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA^ 

Friday,  January  30, 19S5 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Jacob  Brown  Goes  to  War," 
written  by  Jerome  Kearful,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Guardsman  oT 
February  1653. 

Major  General  Brown  was  a  very  out- 
standing Pennsylvania  Quaker,  and  had 
a  most  remaikable  military  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Jacob  Bkown  Qoxs  to  Was 
(By  Jerome  Kearful) 

Militia  Oen.  Jacob  Brown,  son  of  a  Quaker 
family  and  ex-school  teacher,  believed  that, 
In  time  off  war,  any  device  that  works  is  a 
good  one.  Adding  to  this  concept  tbe  qual- 
ities of  intelligence  and  cointige.  Brown,  the 
amateur,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  In  the  War  of  1812,  a  star  In  the 
murky  sky  of  professional  ineptitude  and 
timidity  that  characterized  that  tragl-comlo 
conflict. 

In  bis  first  command.  Brown  gave  proof  of 
unusual  capabilities.  Summoned  to  defend 
tbe  important  northern  frontier  poet  of 
SackeUlB  Harbor,  N.  T.,  against  a  British 
expedition  in  the  early  summer  oC  1813, 
Brown  called  out  his  State  militia  and  made 
what  hurried  preparations  he  could.  Wben 
the  British  debarked  and  began  their  ad- 
vance against  Sacketfs  Harbor,  General 
Brown's  defenders  numbered  some  500  very 
raw  miUtla,  a  few  hundred  regulars,  and 
some  dismounted  cavalry. 

Brown's  untried  farm  boys  and  clerks  fled 
at  the  first  volley,  and  his  regulars  were 
yielding.  The  loss  of  Sacketfs  Harbor  would 
give  the  British  a  clear  road  for  the  Invasion 
of  New  York,  especially  since  the  remaining 
American  forces  in  tbe  area  a  few  days  earlier 


had  wandered  away  on  one  of  the  desultory 
expeditions  that  characterized  this  war. 
Brown's  responsibility  at  SackeU's  B»xbae 
was  hsavy. 

Jacob  Brown,  mllttla  general  and  patrlarcb 
of  his  own  commvmity  of  BrownvUle,  knew 
his  men.  At  heart,  they  were  sound  and 
loyal.  If  the  militia  could  be  rallied,  they 
would  ilght  as  weU  as  bis  regulars.  He 
needed  a  device  that  would  overcome  the 
shock  and  surprise  of  that  first  firing,  tb« 
first  to  which  they  ever  had  been  exposed. 
He  found  it. 

"Victory  is  won"  was  the  stirring  meesage 
that  General  Brown  sent  to  his  militia.  He. 
himself,  sought  out  the  now  shamefaced 
men.  How  could  they  let  the  regulars  do 
all  tbe  fighting  and  take  all  of  the  credltt 
Would  tbey  foUow  him  back  to  tbe  field  to 
complete  the  rout  of  the  enemy?  Tbey 
would. 

Gen.  Sir  George  Prevost's  British  force  had 
the  battle  as  good  ss  won.  Then,  suddenly, 
at  tbe  head  of  several  biindred  shouting  men. 
General  Brown  fell  irresistibly  on  his  fiank. 
For  a  few  moments,  the  British  resisted  des- 
perately, then  broke  and  fled.  Militiaman 
Jacob  Brown  had  saved  New  York  State. 

Who  was  this  remarkable  man  who  coul€ 
Inspire  raw  mlUtla  to  fight  on  better  than 
even  terms  with  the  beet  of  the  British  regu- 
lars though  he  himself  had  scarcely  even 
beard  a  musket  fired  before  he  went  into 
battle? 

Jacob  Brown  was  bom  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa..  May  9,  1775.  The  shot  beard  'round  the 
world  had  Just  been  fired  at  Lexington,  and 
young  Jacob  seemed  destined  to  complete 
tbe  revolution  begun  by  bis  fathers.  For, 
without  tbe  genius  of  this  militia  general 
to  guard  the  northern  frontier,  the  War  of 
1812  might  well  have  been  lost  and  tbe  con- 
tention of  many  English  that  tbe  young 
United  States  should  be  treated  like  colonies 
might  have  become  groxmded  in  sober  fact. 

Jacob  was  the  son  at  worthy  Quaker  par* 
ents  n^o,  although  they  were  luable  to  give 
him  more  than  a  rudimentary  education,  im- 
planted strongly  in  the  youth  thoee  invalu- 
able qualities  of  self-reliance  and  an  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  men.  Jacob  possessed 
a  keen  and  alert  mind,  and  supplemented  bis 
rather  meager  education  by  reading  the  as- 
sorted boo>u  that  were  available  to  his  lim- 
ited means.  His  self-earned  erudition  and 
bis  evident  intellectual  capacities  secured 
for  him  a  position  as  the  supervisor  of  a 
school  In  New  Jersey  before  bis  twentletb 
birthday. 

But  young  Jacob  Brown  heard  the  call  of 
tbe  West.  He  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
obtained  an  appointment  as  surveyor  of 
public  lands  in  Ohio.  But  the  vigorous- 
minded  and  imaginative  young  Jacob  wanted 
something  more  demanding  of  bis  capaMll- 
tles.  He  went  to  New  York  City  to  reeimie 
his  teaching,  and  started  writing  for  himself^ 

Brown's  apt  treatment  of  contemporary 
questions  and  affairs  attracted  the  favorable 
attention  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Whll9 
holding  tbe  poet  of  Inspector  General  of  tbe 
Army,  the  eminent  Hamilton  employed 
Brovni  as  secretary. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  while  still 
only  25,  Jacob  Brown  acquired  land  in  north- 
ern New  York  and  constructed  a  famUy 
home — a  Imlldlng  tiiat  stands  to  this  day. 
He  established  bis  own  community — ^Brown- 
vUle— and  settled  back  to  a  vigorous  phy- 
sical and  InteUectual  life  as  patriarch  of  bis 
area.  He  entered  politics  and  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  Legislature.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  only  natural,  although  he 
possessed  no  military  training,  that  he  should 
be  appointed  a  colonel  of  tbe  State  militia. 
When  the  Warhawks  won  their  point  In  Con* 
gress  and  war  with  Britain  was  declared, 
Jacob  Brown  was  elevated  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  the  militia.  And  thus  the  stage  was 
set  for  that  amaslngly  successful  first  com* 
mand,  thp  defense  of  Sacketfs  Harbor;  a  post, 
incidentally,  not  many  miles  distant  from 
General  Brown's  own  Browu villa. 
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■  Had  Jacob  avwn  dJbrtlngulshed  hlmaetf  at 
Backett's  Harbor  alone,  bis  lucceu  mlgbt 
weU  &av«  be«a  termed  a  lucky  cbanoe.  But, 
In  the  trying  montha  *that  followed,  this 
■BbooitMKdMr-and-irTlter  general  demon- 
•trated  tbat  be  bad  a  supply  ol  deTlces  that 
worked.  Often  bis  natural  ability  vas  bam- 
parad  and  bis  military  operations  blndered  by 
tlie  ineptitude  and  confusion  of  blgher  au- 
tborlty.  Yet,  tn  tbe  long  run.  tbe  War  De- 
partment found  itaeU  forced  to  rely  upon 
Srown. 

Until  tbe  spring  of  1814,  Brown  was  under 
tba  superior  command  of  a  succession  of 
regular  officers  appointed  presumably  to  carry 
the  war  Into  Canada  along  tbe  nortbem 
frontier.  But,  sucb  was  tbe  lack  of  Initia- 
tive displayed  by  Brown's  superiors  that,  far 
from  accompltoblng  tbls  objective,  tbe  Amer- 
tcans  were  running  Into  disaster  and  tbe 
threat  of  a  large-scale  British  Invasion  was 
Imminent.  Tbe  danger  was  Intensified  by  the 
fact  that  Napoleon's  empire  finally  bad  fallen 
and  large  bodies  of  experienced  British  reg- 
ulars would  be  ftee  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
America.  In  these  circiunstances,  the  War 
Department  turned  In  desperation  for  Its  su- 
preme commander  in  the  North  to  Jacob 
Brown,  militia  general  and  small-town 
patriarch.  For,  besides  Wlnfleld  Scott,  be 
waa  tbe  only  general  in  the  North  to  act  with 
courage,  purposefulneas,  and  imagination. 
The  appointment  was  deservedly  very  popular 
with  Brown's  officers,  mllltla  and  regulars 
Alike. 

In  1814,  General  Brown  justified  tbe  trxist 
that  bad  been  placed  in  him  by  fighting  vlg- 
orooaly,  holding  the  New  York  bonder  intact 
even  against  Wellington's  regulars.  He 
never  was  given  the  men,  ordnance,  or  sup- 
pllea  required  for  any  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful Invasion  of  Canada.  Yet  the  dispir- 
ited American  cause  received  a  new  impetus 
trom  Jacob  Brown  that  prevented  disaster — 
disaster  that  was  already  regarded  as  cer- 
tain by  many  Americans.  At  the  battles  of 
Ch^pewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Niagara  Palls,  and 
the  siege  of  f^ort  Erie,  American  soldiers  dis- 
played a  gallantry  and  enthusiasm  that  had 
been  notably  lacking  under  commanders 
other  than  Brown.  Brown  himself  was 
wounded  at  Ltmdy's  Lane,  yet  he  declined 
to  relinquish  his  command. 

With  all  of  his  vigorous  campaigning, 
much  of  General  Bromi's  success  as  a  gen- 
ial officer  waa  due  to  bis  concern  with 
the  practical  problems  ot  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  bis  men.  In  a  time  when 
transportation  was  difficult  and  supplies  un- 
tertaln,  Brown  managed  to  set  a  record  for 
the  low  incidence  of  slckneas  among  the  men 
under  his  command.  Proper  living  condi- 
tions in  camp  and  suitable  sanitary  facil- 
ities were  matters  of  concern  to  him.  It 
was  a  policy  that  produced  results. 

Save  for  Jackson's  victory  at  New  Orleans. 
won  after  tbe  treaty  of  peace  already  had 
been  signed,  the  War  of  1812  records  no 
large  victory  on  land  for  American  arms. 
Bave  for  General  Brown,  the  record  would 
have  been  one  of  complete  failure. 

After  the  war.  General  Brown  remained  in 
service.  Congress  voted  blm  tbe  Nation's 
thanks  and  he  was  laresented  with  a  gold 
medal  emblematical  of  his  trlun^bs.  Dur- 
li^  the  course  of  the  war.  he  had  received 
his  appointment  as  major  general  In  the 
Regular  Army.  He  continued  in  that  poet 
and.  in  1821,  was  named  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Army.  He  died 
in  Washington,  February  24,  1828,  at  the 
age  at  53. 

So  ended  the  distinguished  military  career 
of  a  man  who,  before  assuming  command, 
possessed  no  training  in  arms  whatsoever. 
His  natural  genliis  enabled  blm  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  tbe  field  while  professional 
eomrrmnders  flapped  with  resounding  thuds. 
Schoolteacher,  surveyor,  author,  secretary  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Jacob  Brown  U  entl* 


Ued  to  »  dlstingulBhcd  plaoe  among  Ofor 
military  commanders.  Hts  aooompliabmenfea 
are  evidence  that,  given  tbe  cbanoe.  excep- 
tional natural  ability  will  succeed  where  un- 
In^jtxed  formal  theory  and  procedures  fail. 


New  Detl  Spendm  Crying  Ont  With  Pda 
Utt  Th«rc  Be  a  Tax  Reduction 


GunpUiat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBBOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  39.  19Si 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb  a  letter  en- 
titled "Complaint,"  written  by  George  E. 
Poote  and  published  in  my  home-town 
paper,  the  Eugene  Register-Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoosd, 
as  follows: 

COMFLAIMT 

MONXOS. 

TO  the  Editokt 

We  Often  read  of  Great  America,  but  I 
have  often  begun  to  wonder  if  there  is  very 
many  real  red-blooded  Americans  left. 

I  am  a  married  man  with  six  children  and 
unable  to  work  on  accoxint  of  asthma  and 
bronchial  trouble.  We  are  drawing  aid  to 
dependent  children,  but  anyone  that  was 
ever  on  AOC  knows  when  you  pay  rent,  buy 
clothes,  keep  six  children  in  school,  two  of 
whom  are  in  high  school,  and  pay  what  small 
doctor  bills  you  have  to  pay,  you  haven't  got 
any  money  left  for  operation. 

My  wife  at  present  Is  dying  by  inches  of 
tumor  and  gallstones,  but  the  welfare  of 
Oregon  J\ist  cannot  pay  for  operation,  as  they 
haven't  got  the  money. 

But  I  see  by  the  paper  where  Ike  has  given 
Mr.  Truman  the  use  of  bis  private  railroad 
car  from  Washington.  D.  C,  to  Missouri  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense.  A  man  that  is  draw- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  and 
all  expenses — ^but  this  poor  Mr.  Truman  can- 
not afford  to  pay  bis  own  expenses  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  Independence,  Mo. 

Tbe  United  States  Government  can  afford 
to  send  money  over  across  the  ponds  to  help 
out  all  the  foreign  countries.  They  can  pay 
Ike's  son's  expenses  over  here  for  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  his  father.  But  there  has  been 
many  a  poor  boy  In  Korea  that  lost  some  of 
their  close  relative  over  here,  but  those  boys 
coiildn't  get  a  chance  to  come  home. 

They  can  change  the  laws  in  Washington 
so  that  Wilson,  the  millionaire,  can  still 
keep  his  holdings  In  the  General  Motors  and 
still  hold  a  big  official  Job  in  Washington, 
but  poor  people  can  lay  and  die  in  tbe  United 
States  and  the  welfare  will  say  you  have  to 
be  in  Oregon  3  years  before  they  can  help  us. 

I  wonder  If  all  this  money  they  arc  ibip- 
plng  across  the  ponds  to  help  out  the  for- 
elgntfs,  if  those  foreigners  that  were  never 
on  this  side  are  residents  of  tbe  United 
States,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  red- 
blooded  American  woke  up  and  compelled 
them  to  do  something  tor  Uie  American  dt- 
icens  Instead  of  helping  the  foreigners  that 
are  ready  to  cut  Uncle  Sfun's  throat — as  it 
baa  been  proven  since  1917. 

Anyone  is  welcome  to  make  an  tevcatlga- 
tion  at  any  time  of  our  condition.    Would 
be  pleased  to  see  this  in  print. 
Thanking  you. 

Qto.  K  Fdor. 

Boer  f  2. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED        ^ 

or  NXW  TOSK 

m  mt  HOUSE  OF  reprbsentativbs 
Thursday.  January  22,  1953  ^ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker; 

the  spendthrifts  are  mobilizing  and  ex« 
pressing  deep  concern  lest  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  receive  consideration  by 
having  some  of  the  tax  burden  which 
they  now  bear  lifted  from  their  shoul- 
ders. There  seems  to  be  no  outcry  be- 
cause of  the  possible  expiration  of  the 
excess-profits  tax.  but  the  very  thought 
of  individuals  throughout  the  country 
receiving  some  relief  is  considered  an  act 
of  lese  majesty. 

The  people  of  this  country  Toted  to  put 
this  administration  in  power  to  reduce 
and  not  add  to  the  corruption  and  spend- 
ing which  have  been  fattening  a  bu- 
reaucracy over  a  period  of  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  RxcoBO  some  items  that  may  show 
how  the  taxpayers  feel  about  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  taxation  under  which  they 
suffer  and  struggle  at  the  present  ttiat: 

Tnum  or  Taxxs? — Join  thk  Icbats  and  Maks 
SOMS  Moisx  About  It — thk  "I'm  Gomms 
HOLLEB  Aaotrr  't'AXKs"  CL.m  OATHaas  Maitt 
Bbcbdits  im  Gsass  Roots 

(By  John  S.  Cooper) 

ChicJbo. — "I'm  gonna  holler  about  taxes.** 

That's  tbe  oOlcial  battle  cry  of  an  indig- 
nant new  fraternity  springing  up  in  tbe  grass 
roots  of  the  country.  It's  called  Igbat,  from 
tbe  Initials  of  the  battle  cry. 

Tou  will  probably  bear  more  of  the  Ighat- 
ten  around  the  first  of  March,  when  they 
plan  a  full-scale,  double-barreled  campaign 
( 1 )  to  show  people  bow  high  taxes  really  are, 
and  (3)  to  get  Oongresa  to  do  something 
about  it. 

John  Stuart,  chairman  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  is  spearheading  the  program  through  the 
company's  19  plants  with  8,000  employees. 
Sears,  Roebuck  *  Co.,  with  690  retail  stores 
m  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  joining  in  along 
with  21  major  plants  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co. 

Ministerial  associations,  labor  union  locals, 
department  stores,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce iuive  also  given  indications  that  they 
are  going  to  partlctpate  In  the  mass  movs* 
ment.  >  > 

STASTB)  in  CXnAE  lAPTDS 

It  started  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  No- 
vember 6  at  a  conununity  luncheon  given  by 
Quaker  Oats.  "We  thrashed  the  idea  around 
a  bit  and  everyone  seemed  enthtuiastlc  so  we 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  it  In  all  our  plants," 
says  Mr.  Stiiart. 

"The  average  Industrial  worker  In  Cedar 
Rapids  earn5  about  (3,400  a  year,  but  be  has 
to  pay  almost  a  third  of  that,  or  91,100  in 
taxes.  And  $800  of  the  taxes  are  hidden  so 
be  doesnt  think  of  them. 

"Our  Idea  was  to  make  the  tax  sltiution 
visible.  We  are  getting  local  storekeepers  to 
fix  up  displays  of  merchandise  showing  what 
an  individual  could  buy  every  year  with  the 
money  the  Government  takes  away  from 
him." 

Here  are  some  of  the  possibilities:  Local 
barbers  plan  signs  showing  that  they  could 
cut  your  hair  twice  a  month  for  the  next  30 
years  for  the  cost  of  your  195?  hidden  and  In- 
come tax  biU.   Beauty  parlors  could  give  your 


wife  facials  every  week  for  5  years  and  perma- 
nent waves  once  a  month  for  8  years  with  the 
same  money. 

laif  TO  mxioo  cnr 

The  average  $3,400  family  coxild  take  a 
2-week  all-expense  vacation  to  Mexico  City 
and  still  have  money  left  over.  You  could 
buy  a  13 -cubic-foot  freezer  and  still  have  $560 
left  to  All  it  to  overflowing.  Your  doctor 
covild  bave  provided  11  tonsiUectomles, 
5 1/2  appendectomies,  or  the  prenatal  care, 
birth,  and  hospital  fees  for  B  children. 
Your  dentist  could  give  you  a  set  of  false 
teeth  for  every  day  in  the  week  for  your  tax 
money  if  you  are  in  the  $3,400  bracket.  Or 
you  could  have  purchased  00  tons  of  coal, 
enough  to  heat  a  5-room  house  for  10  years 
on  tbe  tax  money. 

Quaker  Oats  research  department  has  dug 
out  tbe  Interesting  facts  that  we  pay  150 
hidden  taxes  on  a  loaf  of  bread,  20€  on  a  new 
car,  150  on  a  lady's  hat,  116  on  a  man's  suit, 
and  about  100  on  an  egg.  On  a  new  $10,000 
house  about  $2,000  goes  to  pay  for  some  000 
hidden  taxea.  On  a  gallon  of  gas,  taxes  cost 
more  than  the  gas  Itself,  and  on  a  ton  of  coal 
$15  of  the  $24  price  goes  Into  tbe  collector's 
pocket  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  Cedar  Rapids  every  minister  in  town 
plans  a  sermon  on  taxes,  and  tbe  two  local 
unions  in  Quaker's  plant,  tbe  Distributive 
Processing  and  OAce  Workers  of  America 
(CIO) ,  Local  110,  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  MachlnisU  (A.  F.  of  L.),  Local  831. 
Iiave  endorsed  the  program. 

Wa  BACKINO 

In  Akron,  the  First  National  Bank  is  going 
to  have  lobby  displays  in  i  ts  main  bank  and 
four  branches.  The  Chattanooga  Free  Press 
is  sponsoring  tbe  program  In  the  Tennessee 
city.  In  Rockford,  111.,  the  Elco  Tool  &  Screw 
Co.,  Woodward  Governor  Co.,  and  Mechanics 
Universal  Joint  Co.  are  planning  tax  pro- 
grams. In  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  planning  a  poster  con- 
test in  the  classroom,  and  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  wom- 
en's cbiircb  committee  are  sponsoring  a  com- 
munity campaign. 

Carnation  Milk  Co.,  CarflU  Co.,  and  Union 
dl  Co.,  in  Los  Angeles,  havo  Joined  the  move- 
ment, and  In  nearly  every  Mty  where  Quaker 
Oats  has  plants  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce Is  Interested. 

"This  Is  nonpartisan."  Mr.  Stuart  cautions. 
"In  no  way  wiU  we  say  where  taxes  should 
be  cut,  which  taxes  should  be  cut,  or  how 
much.  That  Is  the  Job  of  the  Representa- 
tives we  sent  to  Congress.  But  It  is  our  duty 
to  l^t  them  know  Just  how  we  feel  about  the 
Issues  on  which  they  muEt  vote." 

"There  Is  every  evidence-  that  tbe  new  ad- 
ministration, based  on  ItH  campaign  prom- 
ises, is  going  to  make  an  effort  to  eliminate 
waste  in  Government.  But  unless  the  people 
show  some  indication  that  they  want  the  Job 
done  we  can't  complain  about  Congress'  fail- 
ures. Too  many  wage  earaers  have  the  false 
idea  that  people  and  corporations  bear  most 
of  the  tax  load.  This  \»  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  save  many  billions  of  dollars  and  still 
not  take  anything  essential  away  from  the 
Nation,"  Mr.  Stuart  said. 

Tbe  program  in  the  Quaker  plants,  nat- 
urally, is  much  more  ambitious  than  outside'. 
Plant  contests  will  be  held  on  the  best  letter 
to  local  Senators  and  Corigressmen  on  "Why 
taxes  should  be  reduced,"  with  the  winner 
receiving  prizes  and  the  on>ortynity  to  call 
his  Senator  or  Congressman  long  distance 
and  talk  to  him  personally.  Wives  will  be 
encoiiraged  to  draw  up  petitions  among  their 
friends  to  Congressmen  asking  for  lower 
taxes.  From  March  6  to  13  letters  wiU  be 
collected  in  l>arrels  at  eacH  Quaker  plant  and 
then  tbe  barrels  mailed  off  to  the  legislative 
Representatives  of  that  district. 


Korea 


ESCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxiNois 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr,  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  very  appro- 
priate poem  which  was  published  re- 
cently by  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
and  written  by  a  very  talented  constitu- 
ent from  Chatham,  HI.,  Eleanor  Holbrook 
Zimmerman; 

KOBXA 

Only  their  bones  are  far  away 

Fallen  in  a  foreign  land. 
Their  spirits  have  come  home  to  stay. 

Could  we  but  understand. 
They  have  come  home  to  beach  and  bay. 

They  have  ccune  home  to  field  and  wood. 
And  all  their  dreams  of  yesterday 

They  yield  us  for  the  common  good. 

They  glVe  the  seas  that  ring  us  'round. 
They  give  tbe  forests,  and  tbe  sotmd 
Of  busy  cities  all  day  long 
Forging  new  and  newer  song. 

Return  again,  you  thronging  ghosts. 

To  every  pave  that  knew  yoxir  feet. 
The  hills  your  everlasting  hosts. 

The  fields  and  meadows,  lush  and  sweet. 
The  hidden  paths  that  hold  no  snare 

Shall  bid  you  welcome  ever3rwbere. 
For  not  a  place  but  knows  your  spell 

And  bids  you  "Hall,"  that  said  "Farewell." 


Lesson  of  the  Morse  Aifair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKXGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  30, 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  en- 
titled "Lesson  of  the  Morse  Affair,"  writ- 
ten by  Soren  A.  Toroian.  and  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sim- 
day.  January  18,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

LxasoN  or  thk  Mobsx  AjTAm 
To  the  EorroB  or  thk  Post -Dispatch: 

Well,  I  hope  tbe  many  Independents  and 
Democrats  who  voted  Republican  this  year 
are  learning  their  lesson  after  the  Wayne 
Morse  Incident. 

The  removal  of  Moasx  from  his  high  com- 
mittee poets  is  a  new  low  in  American  poU- 
tica.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  proved  legislator 
and  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  Senator, 
but  because  of  petty  politics  the  American 
Nation  is  being  deprived  of  his  services. 

Furthermore,  It  is  a  braaen  and  arrogant 
notice  to  all  future  GOP  doubtfuls  that  they 
must  never  follow  the  dictates  of  their  heart 
and  conscience;  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  all  supreme;  that  you  play  ball  with  us  or 
you  don't  play  ball  at  alL 

The  Communist  propaganda  mills  were 
probably  delighted  to  hear  of  the  Morse  in- 


cident. They  can  tell  the  world's  people  that 
in  democratic  America  you  are  penalized  if 
you  dare  speak  your  mind.  Of  course  this  is 
fallacious,  but  in  the  Wayne  Morse  incident 
It  is  correct. 

The  Democrats  are  also  guUty  of  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  for  not  putting  up  a  bat- 
tle for  MoRsx.  They  stood  meekly  by  and 
allowed  Moasx  to  be  given  the  kiss  of  death. 
I  certainly  hope  that  is  not  the  type  of 
minority  power  we  have  in  Congress  today. 

Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  return 
Missouri's  fighting  gamecock.  Harry  Tnunan, 
to  the  Senate,  and  inject  a  little  spirit  in  the 
Democrats. 

ScAXN  A.  ToaoiAH. 


California  Motor  Transport  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAi,iroainA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  1HE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress made  by  me  before  the  California 
Motor  Transport  Association,  at  Coro* 
nado,  Calif.,  on  Friday.  January  30, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  out« 
of-State  visitors,  and  fellow  Callfomians, 
your  motor  transport  industry  represents  an 
important  part  of  oiu  Nation's  econ(»ny  in 
both  peace  and  war. 

Last  November  4  the  American  people 
voted  a  change  in  control  of  tbe  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  tbe  Federal  Gov. 
emment.  Ten  days  ago  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  office. 

As  a  free  people,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  neither  our  vote  to  change  control  of 
the  Government  nor  the  Inaugural  ceremony 
in  Washington  automatically  changed  the 
problems  confronting  us. 

These  remain:  The  Korean  war;  the  cold 
war  elsewhere  in  tbe  world;  a  Federal  debt 
of  $260,000,000,000:  a  budget  presented  by  the 
outgoing  President  of  $74,400,000,000  in  ex- 
penditures and  $68,700,000,000  in  receipts, 
which  leaves  a  deficit  of  $5,900X>00,000;  price 
controls  on  an  economy  wherein  a  number 
of  deflationary  factors  have  been  at  work  in 
agriculture  and  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy long  before  either  the  election  or  the 
Inauguration,  and  where  the  bookkeeping 
and  administrative  costs  of  price  controls 
amount  to  an  eulded  tax  on  tbe  businessman 
large  and  small;  a  civilian  personnel  of  two 
and  a  half  million  which  is  tbe  approximate 
total  population  of  our  Nation  when  we  won 
our  Independence;  tlie  multitude  of  problems 
of  a  Nation  of  160,000,000  jieople.  For  these 
problems  there  are  no  easy  and  simple 
solutions. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  establishing  a 
sound  basis  within  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  for  curtailing  the  past  trend 
toward  concentration  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton growing  out  of  tbe  mistaken  belief  of 
localities  and  States  that  they  could  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  their 
burdens  without  assuming  their  powers. 

The  Eisenhower  election  was  no  narrow 
partisan  victory.  In  most  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. President  Eisenhower  ran  ahead  of  the 
party  ncxninees  for  Congress  and  in  ths 
gubemaUirial  contests. 
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No  bloc  of  voters  or  pressure  groups  can 
claim  credit  for  tke  victory  tar  It  would  have 
been  won  without  them  and  In  fact  was 
won  over  the  opposition  of  several  such 
groupings. 

Yet,  while  personal  to  some  considerable 
degree.  It  was  far  more  than  that.  For  with- 
out the  vehicle  of  a  major  party  nomination, 
the  result  would  not  have  been  the  same. 
In  1912  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  former  Presi- 
dent, highly  popular,  attempted  to  win  with 
a  new  vehicle  and  only  succeeded  in  assuring 
the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Nor  could  the  result  have  been  achieved 
by  Xisenhower  being  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  1952.  For  In  such  a 
hypothetical  situation  he  would  of  necessity 
have  had  to  embrace  or  repudiate  the  outgo- 
ing administration.  Either  covirse  would 
have  been  fatal  In  the  political  atmosphere 
of  1952. 

Here  Is  a  case  where  the  party  needed  a 
man,  he  needed  a  party,  and  the  Nation 
needed  both. 

Now  the  new  President  needs  the  prayerful 
support  of  all  Americans  regardless  of  parti- 
san afOIlatlon.  The  next  4  years  are  crucial 
ones  In  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  free  world 
of  free  men. 

As  a  Nation  we  can  no  more  return  to 
Isolation  than  an  adult  can  return  to  child- 
hood, regardless  of  how  pleasant  the  recol- 
lection may  be. 

For  better  or  for  worse  we  now  live  In  the 
age  of  the  airplane  and  atomic  poiver.  We 
cannot  be  complacent  while  nation  after  na- 
tion in  Europe  or  In  Asia  gets  dragged  behind 
the  Communist  Iron  curtain.  In  the  past 
7  years  the  Communist  world  has  grown  from 
less  than  200,000,000  people  to  over  800,000,- 
000.  This  U  at  the  rate  of  almost  100.000.000 
people  a  year. 

At  such  a  continuing  rate,  we  would  find 
ourselves  within  a  decade  as  an  Isolated 
Island  In  a  totalitarian  Communist  world. 
As  such  our  freedom  would  be  critically  en- 
dangered and  the  struggle  for  survival  would 
bring  vast  changes  in  our  political  and 
economic   life. 

Those  in  the  ranks  of  organized  and  imor- 
ganized  labor  have  as  great  a  stake  in  our 
American  way  of  life  as  does  any  businessman 
or  farmer.  The  Communist  slave  camps  and 
salt  mines  are  filled  with  former  workers  and 
trade  unionists  who  failed  to  follow  the  party 
line. 

Catholic.  Jew.  and  Protestant  alike  have  an 
equal  stake  In  the  maintenance  of  oiur  free 
institutions,  for  communism  with  equal  bru- 
tality will  liquidate  them  all  without  mercy. 

What  we  desperately  need  now  is  leader- 
ship, not  alone  In  government  but  in  labor, 
business,  agricxilture,  education,  religion,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  out 
land,  which  will  help  find  ways  to  reach  areas 
of  agreement  rather  than  to  preach  class  war- 
fare, rellgloxas  controversy,  or  bitter  partisan- 
ship. 

We  are  partners  In  the  greatest  enterprise 
on  earth,  the  capacity  of  men  and  women 
to  maintain  a  political  and  economic  system 
without  surrendering  their  freedom  to  a  Gov- 
ernment which  would  become  the  master 
rather  than  the  servant  of  the  people. 

We  have  embsu-ked  upon  a  long  Journey 
under  a  competent  captain.  Each  has  his 
Job  to  do.  We  will  have  both  good  weather 
and  bad.  When  we  are  navigating  In  dan- 
gerous waters,  our  Ship  of  State  may  be 
further  endangered  by  storms  of  hurricane 
proportions.  We  may  be  called  upon  to  res- 
cue survivors  from  ships  that  have  gone  down 
because  they  were  not  as  sturdy  as  ours  or 
perhaps  not  as  fortunate.  There  will  be 
other  ships  with  dead  engines  or  rudders  to 
which  we  must  cast  a  line  to  salvage  them 
from  disaster. 

It  is  no  trip  for  fair  weather  sailors  and 
hysterical  passengers  who  offer  nothing  but 
a  contribution  to  panic  or  chronic  seasick- 


ness.  Above  all  the  captain  needs  stout 
hearts  and  willing  hands  for  the  su^rlval  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  aboard  Is  at 
stake. 

For  over  2'4  years  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  in  Korea.  We  are  there  as  part  of 
a  United  Nations  force  to  resist  aggression 
which  was  Communiat  planned  and  executed. 

There  are  60  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Only  17  have  contributed  any  fight- 
ing forces  to  Korea  and  all  of  them,  other 
than  the  United  States,  have  sent  less  than 
35.000  men.  This  Nation  alone  has  furnished 
more  than  350,000  men.  Omt  casualties  alone 
are  approximately  130.000  and  represent  95 
percent  of  those  suflered  by  United  Nations 
members.  This  Is  not  effective  collective 
security  in  action.  This  more  than  90  per- 
cent contribution  by  the  American  people 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  precedent 
if  other  aggression  breaks  out  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

Those  in  the  former  administration  and 
In  the  United  Nations  who  have  tolerated 
this  stalemate,  paid  :ror  mostly  in  American 
and  Republic  of  Korea  blood,  have  held  to 
the  argument  that  the  only  alternative  to 
the  costly  stalemate  was  an  all-out  invasion 
of  Communist  China  by  American  forces, 
who  by  then  would  be  left  without  allies 
save  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Formosa.  This  is  neither 
the  only  alternative  nor  an  acceptable  one. 

We  are  not  helpless  puppets  who  have  to 
])erform  according  to  the  string  pulling  by 
men  in  the  Kremlin.  With  prayer,  fortitude, 
and  intelligent  planning  we  can  take  the 
initiative  from  the  Communists'  world  and 
securely  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  first  propound  some  basic  questions 
to  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  assiunptlon  tliat  the  U.  N.  wants  to 
be  an  ofganUtation  devoted  to  international 
law  and  order  rather  than  an  international 
debating  society.  I  hope  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  will  propound  these  questions  to  our 
United  Nations  associates: 

1.  Communist  aggression  having  taken 
place  on  June  25.  1950,  across  the  thirtjr- 
elghth  parallel  and  the  United  Nations  hav- 
ing called  on  their  members  to  refrain  from 
assisting  the  aggressor  and  having  asked  all 
members  to  fxirnlsh  forces  to  resist  the 
aggression,  how  can  you  Justify — 

(a)  Forty-three  of  the  sUty  nations  send- 
ing not  a  single  person  to  help  resist  the 
aggression? 

(b)  This  Nation  alone  furnishing  90  per- 
cent of  the  United  Nations  manpower  and 
suffering  95  percent  of  the  casualties  suf- 
fered by  member  nations? 

(c)  The  Soviet  Union  continuing  to  sit  in 
the  organization  when  it  has  given  moral 
support  to  the  aggressors  and  furnished  them 
with  the  Implements  of  war  which  have  in- 
flicted such  casualties  upon  us  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and.  If  successful,  would 
have  destroyed  the  United  Nations  Itself? 

2.  Let  us  find  out  now,  before  another 
aggression  breaks  out  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Just  who  really  believes  in  an  effective  col- 
lective security  system.  The  new  adminis- 
tration Is  entitled  to  know,  the  Congress 
should  know,  and  the  American  people  must 
know  who  can  be  counted  on  and  which 
nations  are  giving  Up  service  only.  TheM 
questions  should  be  asked  and  answered  by 
every  United  Nations  member: 

(a)  Do  you  believe  In  an  effective  collec- 
tive security  system? 

(b)  If  you  were  attacked  would  you  expect 
to  call  on  the  United  Nations  for  assistance? 

(c)  Will  you  now  make  an  equlUble  con- 
tribution to  the  lorces  resisting  aggreasloQ 
In  Korea?  ^ 

3.  In  the  meantime,  the  following  alteciiF 
native*  to  the  prolonged  stalem»t«  are  aT»a« 
able: 


(a)  The  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Formosa  to  send  36,000 
of  their  best  troops  to  Join  the  other  con- 
tributing United  Nations  members  In  Korea. 
This  would  double  the  number  of  United 
Nations — other  than  United  States — ^forces 
In  Korea. 

(b)  Continue  and  accelerate  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor  the  program  of  General  Van  Fleet 
for  the  training  of  additional  Korean  forces 
until  they  and  their  Asiatic  allies  can  man 
the  front  against  conununism  in  Korea. 

(c)  Place  a  complete  naval  blockade  on 
the  China  coast  and  prevent  all  contraband 
from  entering  that  country  by  sea  as  long  aa 
Commimlst  China  remains  anc^  aggressor  In 
Korea. 

(d)  Release  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  present  neutralization  policy  which  pre- 
vents commando-type  raids  by  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists against  the  China  coast.  Thia 
would  enable  the  Nationalists  to  contact  and 
supply  the  anti -Communist  guerrillas  in 
China,  cause  the  Commxuilsts  to  use  mor« 
men  and  equipment  to  guard  their  long 
coastline,  thus  lessening  that  available 
against  \is  In  Korea,  give  renewed  hope  to  the 
Chinese  enslaved  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

(e)  Request  all  United  Nations  members 
who  have  recognized  Communist  China  to 
withdraw  their  recognition  in  view  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

(f)  To  serve  notice  that  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  ceases  giving  moral  and  material 
support  to  the  aggressors  in  Korea  we  will 
request  moral  and  economic  sanction* 
against  her  in  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  withdrawal  of  ambassadors  to  her  and 
receiving  ambassadors  from  her  on  the  part 
of  every  law-abiding  nation  of  the  world. 

(g)  Combined  broadcasts  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  that  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions is  not  directed  against  the  Russian 
people  but  only  against  their  uncivilized 
rulers  in  the  Kremlin  who  have  aided  ag- 
gression and  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

(h)  Recognize  that  communism  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. It  Is  a  godless,  materialistic  totalitar- 
ian state  which  can  temporarily  enforce  Ita 
will  by  death,  torture,  and  terror,  but  while 
enslaving  men's  bodies  it  cannot  enslave 
their  minds  and  souls.  When  the  moral  and 
religious  forces  of  the  world  are  mobilized 
for  peace  with  honor,  and  the  iron  curtain 
is  penetrated  by  truth,  the  restlessness  of  the 
oppressed  will  give  ulcers  to  the  masters  In 
the  Kremlin. 

What  a  terrific  force  would  be  released  if  a 
universal  period  of  prayers  for  the  freedom 
of  all  oppressed  people  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain was  offered  up  in  every  church  through- 
out the  free  world.  If  these  prayers  of 
every  faith  could  be  translated,  broadcast,  re- 
leased, to  be  carried  by  the  winds  or  smug- 
gled across  the  t>orders.  If  they  could  reach 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  directed  with 
a  request  that  they  Join,  silently  If  neces- 
sary, in  such  prayer — what  a  great  force 
would  be  at  work.  Let  no  skeptic  deny  Its 
power.  Not  even  Stalin  would  know  how 
many  of  the  paraders  before  the  tomb  of 
Lenin  on  May  Day  were  silently  praying  for 
the  destruction  of  the  godless,  terroristio 
state  and  the  establishment  of  freedom  In 
the  very  citadel  of  world  communism.  Nor 
would  he  know  if  his  personal  driver  and 
bodyguard  frere  also  Joining  In  such  a  silent 
prayer. 

If  we  use  the  same  courage  and  common 
sense  that  motivated  the  men  who  sat  at 
Philadelphia  and  gave  us  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  Is  no  domestic  problem  we  can- 
not solve  and  no  foreign  foe  we  need  ever 
f«kr. 


Stndent  Exckpf  c  Progrui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  <f  tesiM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  2, 19S3 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Sunday.  Febniary  1. 1953. 
published  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Student  Exchange  Proijram."  written 
by  Donald  Michael  Rauh.  This  program 
is  the  child  of  the' junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [  Mr.  PtiLBRicHT  1 .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

PlUOaWT    KZCHANQS    PaOOBASC 

(By  Donald  Michael  Rauh) 
It  has  been  somewhat  leas  than  4  years 
now  that  the  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram has  been  fighting  \U.  own  oold  war 
against  international  ignorance.  It  has 
been  a  monumental  success,  thinks  Senator 
Fxn.>aiGST.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  father  of 
the  law  that  permits  students  from  the 
United  States  and  29  foreign  countries  to 
study  atnxMul  for  a  year  In  their  chosen 
fields. 

The  Fulbrigbt  Act.  passed  In  1940.  pro- 
vided that  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  but- 
plus  property  could  be  used  for  educational 
exchange. 

More  than  8,000  students,  teachers,  re- 
searchers, and  lecturers,  a  third  of  them  for- 
eign nationals,  already  are  alunuxl  of  the 
scholarship  program.  The  <x>st  to  America 
stands  at  about  $28,000,000— a  paltry  s\mi 
In  these  days  of  $75,000,000,000  budgets. 

IHPAMSXOM  ABVOCATB 

Senator  PuuBaicirr  now  is  pushing  a  pro- 
posal to  expand  the  program,  which  is  to 
last  until  1966.  Recently  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  abroad,  he  brcught  back  with 
him  glowing  praise  from  United  States  Am- 
bassadors In  Rome,  Vienna,  :md  Paris.  They 
refer  to  the  educational  exchange  Idea  as 
"the  llUle  MarshaU  plan." 

There  have  been  many  <»ncouraglng  in- 
stances where  America  has  built  good  will 
through  the  Fulbrigbt  program.  A  French 
Minister  of  Education  who  studied  in  the 
United  States  initiated  American  reforms  in 
French  schools.  A  Moro  princess  returned 
to  the  Philippines  and  established  a  school 
patterned  after  the  one  she  attended  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Burma,  which  recently  piissed  a  law  tar- 
biddlnj  foreign  countries  from  propagandiz- 
ing there,  specifically  exempted  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program. 

Invitations  to  such  Soviet  satellites  as 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  to  Join 
in  an  executive  agreement  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  exchange  program  have  been 
turned  down.  Senator  Fui^aiCHT  contends 
these  iron-cvirtain  countri(»  fear  the  pro- 
gram as  they  do  the  Marsball  plan. 

The  reception  the  progiam  has  had  In 
the  Communist  press  Is  another  -indication 
of  Its  value.  In  Finland,  for  example,  a 
Communist  newspaper  attacJced  the  program 
because  "it  forced  Finland  to  pay  for  a  lot 
of  uselees  barges,  snowshoes,  and  trash  which 
the  United  SUtes  has  sem  abroad." 

HOW    IT    WOKKS 

What  actually  happens  is  that  sale  of  a 
surplus  truck  or  a  Jeep,  wh.ch  after  the  last 
war  woxild  have  been  stnuided  In  some  re- 


mote part  of  the  world,  pajrs  for  a  stodentli 
study  abroad.  To  ship  this  stirplus  prop- 
erty back  home  or  store  it  would  have  been 
uneconomical.  Senator  PuLaaiCHT  points 
out  that  the  program  is  really  being  paid 
for  by  the  29  foreign  countries  to  which  the 
United  States  sent  military  supplies  In  World 
War  n. 

In  Turkey  scholarship  fimds  have  vir- 
tually petered  out.  Senator  Fulbbight  Is 
trying  to  persuade  Congress  to  allocate  spe- 
cial funds  to  continue  the  educational  pro- 
gram there.  Some  of  the  larger  European 
countries — Great  Britain,  France.  and 
Italy — have  enormous  surplus  war  property, 
so  they  have  taken  the  lion's  share  of  edu- 
cational benefits. 

One  stumbling  block  is  looming.  The  new 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  law  has  de- 
terred an  outstanding  Italian  scientist  from 
coming  to  the  United  Stat€»  under  the  Ful- 
brigbt Act.  He  refused  to  allow  American 
authorities  to  conduct  the  customary 
6-month  investigation  of  his  background, 
although  it  has  since  been  established  that 
he  would  have  q\iallfled  for  entry.  Others 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  program  by  the  strict 
provisions  of  the  new  Immigration  Act. 

XISENBOWXa   APPBOVKS 

The  new  administration  u  expected  to  be 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  program. 
President  Eisenhower  already  Indicated  his 
feeling  In  these  words: 

"Because  of  failures  In  himian  relation- 
ships, my  generation  has  s\iffered  through 
two  World  Wars.  The  threat  of  another  will 
not  be  removed  until  the  people  of  the  world 
come  to  know  each  other  better,  until  they 
understand  each  other  better.  *  •  •  An 
ezchange-of-persons  program  can  contrib- 
ute Immeasiirably  to  such  understanding." 


Art  of  Bekf  Happy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNirSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Art  of  Being  Happy,"  written 
by  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  and  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  magsizlne 
of  February  1.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AST  or  Bbno  Happt 
'    (By  Norman  Vincent  Peale) 

Someone  has  sent  me  a  clipping  that  has 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  I  don't  know 
who  Its  original  author  was.  but  what  he 
had  to  say  should  be  read  by  everyone.  The 
clipping  is  headed  "Something  to  think 
about"  and  reads: 

"In  1923,  a  very  Important  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago. Attending  this  meeting  were  some  of 
the  world's  most  successful  financiers. 
Ttioee  present  Included: 

"The  president  of  the  largest  Independent 
steel  company; 

"The  president  of  the  largest  utility  com- 
pany; 

"The  greatest  wheat  speculator; 

"The  president  of  the  New  Toric  Sto^ 
Exchange; 

"A  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet; 

"The  greatest  bear  In  Wall  Street; 


"The  head  of  the  world's  greatest  monop- 
oly: 

"The  president  of  the  Bank  of  Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

"Certainly  we  mtist  admit  that  here  was 
gathered  a  group  of  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful men.  At  least,  these  were  men  who 
thotight  they  had  found  the  secret  of  mak- 
ing money.  Thirty  years  later,  this  Is  what 
had  happened  to  each  of  them: 

"The  president  of  the  largest  Independent 
steel  company — Charles  Schwab — had  died  a 
bankrupt  and  lived  on  borrowed  money  for 
5  years  before  his  death. 

"The  president  of  the  greatest  utility  com- 
pany— Samuel  Insuil — had  died  a  fugitive 
from  Justice  and  penniless  in  a  foreign  land. 

"The  greatest  wheat  speculator — Arthur 
Cutten — ^had  died  abroad,  insolvent. 

"The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change— ^Richard-  Whitney — ^had  served  a 
term  in  Sing  Sing  penitentiary. 

"The  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet- 
Albert  Fall — had  been  p>ardoned  from  prison 
so  that  he  could  die  at  home. 

"The  greatest  'bear'  In  Wall  Street — Jesse 
Llvermore — ^had  died  a  s\ilcide. 

"The  head  of  the  greatest  monopoly — Ivar 
Kreuger — had  died  a  suicide. 

"The  president  of  the  Bank  of  Interna- 
tional Settlements — ^Leon  Fraser — ^had  died  a 
stiiclde. 

"All  of  these  men  learned  the  art  of  mak- 
ing money,  but  not  one  of  them  learned  bow 
to  Uve." 

This  unknown  author  has  pointed  p  great 
moral  for  us  all.  The  important  thing  in 
living  is  to  learn  how  to  live.  Living  is  an 
art,  and  each  of  us  must  master  for  himself 
the  art  of  living.  What  is  the  art  of  living? 
It  is  simply  living  as  God  meant  you  to  live. 

And  how  can  you  find  out  how  to  do  it? 
There  is  a  book  which  has  told  men  for  gen- 
erations how  to  live.  This  book  is  the  Bible, 
and  in  it  you  will  find  a  complete  blueprint 
of  the  art  of  living  in  every  detaU. 

"But,"  you  say,  "I've  never  been  any  good 
at  reading  blueprints." 

Well,  that's  what  your  church  or  synagogue 
Is  for.  Tour  minister,  priest,  or  rabbi  has 
spent  a  lifetime  learning  the  particular  blue- 
print your  own  faith  recommends  as  a  guide 
to  the  art  of  living.  Go  to  your  place  of 
worship  and  get  the  help  that's  waiting  there 
for  you. 

Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  If  you  haven  t 
mastered  the  art  of  living,  all  you  hold  dear 
may  come  tumbimg  down  about  you.  The 
man  who  has  mastered  the  art  of  living  has 
faith  and  integrity,  and  he  knows  that  no 
matter  what  happens,  everything  stlU  Ues  be- 
fore him. 


EfimiaatioB  of  Federal  GatoBae  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  lowz. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fifty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  is  now  in  session  and  on 
January  23  of  this  year  adopted  a  reso- 
lution memorializing  Congress  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  field  of  taxation, 
so  as  to  give  several  States  of  the  Union 
an  increased  opportunity  to  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  without  further  biurdening 
the  taxpayer. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  Iowa  General 
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Assembly  resolution,  under  unanimous 

consent.  I  Include  it  in  my  remarks,  as 

Xollows: 

House  Resolution  S 

Whereas  bxilldlng  of  roads  and  highways 
since  the  Inception  of  our  Government  has 
been  primarily  a  State  responsibility;  and 

Whereas  every  State  of  the  Union  has  tre- 
mendoiu  problems  In  maintaining,  extend- 
ing, and  building  highways  and  bridges  due 
to  the  lack  of  building  program  during  the 
war  year  periods;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Ctovemment  has  al- 
ways collected  much  more  than  they  have 
sent  back  to  the  States  for  road -building 
purposes:  and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  building  and  main- 
taining roads  and  highways  have  Increased 
tremendously:   and 

Whereas  States  have  demonstrated  they 
are  willing,  have,  and  do  cooperate  In  build- 
ing the  federally  designated  hlghwa3rs:  and 

Whereas  the  States  sensed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  an  Integrated  highway  system  as  It 
relates  to  the  national  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  States  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  build  adequate  highways;  and 

Whereas  In  many  Instances,  many  econ- 
omies can  be  effected  through  sole  State  re- 
sponsibility of  building  highways;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 
after  due  consideration,  the  Council  of  State 
Crovernments  In  the  national  meeting  De- 
cember 7  In  Chicago  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting this  proposition,  and  the  Governors' 
Conference  In  the  national  meeting  In  July 
1952  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting this  proposition:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lotoa  {the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  of  eliminating  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  and  leaving  that  area  of  taxation  entirely 
to  the  States:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  attested  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  sent  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Iowa  delegation 
In  Congress,  and  that  printed  copies  thereof, 
showing  that  said  concurrent  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Iowa,  be  sent 
to  each  House  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
SUtes  of  the  United  States. 


CariHnal  Mclatyrt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

'  or  CAUrosNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
marks made  by  me  at  a  dinner  honoring 
J.  Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre.  In  Los 
Angeles,  on  Wednesday,  January  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Eminence  Cardinal 
Mclntyre,  and  fellow  Calif ornians,  last  night 
I  left  our  Nation's  Capital  City  of  Washing- 
ton In  order  to  Join  with  you  In  honoring  a 
distinguished  son  of  California.  His  Eminence 
J.  Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre,  who.  though 
following  Horace  Greeley's  advloe  to  "Go 
west,  young  man,"  took  his  time  about  so 
doing.  > 

Though  he  spent  the  first  60  years  of  his 
life  In  the  New  York  area,  he  accepted  the 
mission  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  while  still 
filled  with  the  vigor  that  enabled  the  early 


pioneers  to  pull  up  stakes  In  the  East  and 
to  come  west  to  help  develop  new  horloons 
here  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Cardinal  Mclntyre  Is  the  first  American 
cardinal  from  the  area  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

He  Is  one  of  four  living  Americans  to  hold 
this  high  office,  and  during  the  entire  period 
from  1836  to  date  there  have  only  been  B 
cardinals  of  American  birth  and  a  grand 
total  of  26  who  either  were  bom  or  resided 
In  our  country  during  that  period  of  117 
years.  In  our  Nation  and  here  in  California, 
men  and  women  of  all  faiths  take  pride  in 
the  great  honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  otir  adopted  son. 

Over  the  library  building  in  o\ir  State 
capital  city  of  Sacramento  Is  inscribed  "Give 
me  men  to  match  my  mountains."  Cali- 
fornia's prayer,  was  again  answered  with  the 
arrival  of  Archbishop  Mclntyre  5  years  ago. 

He  not  only  was  and  is  an  active  leader 
in  his  church  but  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  State  of  California  as  well. 
Our  State  has  been  singularly  blessed  with 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  native  and 
adopted  sons  from  Father  Junlpero  Serra's 
time  to  date.  They  have  been  from  all  faiths 
and  ancestral  backgrounds  and  have  rep- 
resented various  phases  of  life  that  this 
great  and  growing  population  contains. 

Here  In  America  the  elevation  of  one  of 
our  sons  to  the  college  of  cardinals  Is  taken 
as  a  high  honor  not  only  to  the  Individual 
upon  whom  the  red  hat  Is  bestowed,  but  also 
upon  the  community  from  whence  he  comes. 

In  sharp  contrast.  In  Communist  coun- 
tries a  similar  honor  Is  treated  as  an  un- 
friendly diplomatic  Incident.  Yet,  try  as 
they  may  with  all  the  ruthlessness  of  police 
terrorism,  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  and  their 
satellites  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  un- 
able to  permanently  purge  religion  from 
their  borders. 

Not  burned  chwches  nor  executed  clergy 
nor  imprisoned  worshipers  have  been  able  to 
assvu'e  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  of  any 
permanence  to  their  godless  materlallstlo 
regime. 

To  the  contrary,  such  activities  are  signs 
of  weakness  and  not  of  strength. 

The  liberty  of  man  may  be  circumscribed, 
his  hands  and  legs  may  be  chained  and  his 
body  may  be  tortured,  but  as  long  as  his 
soul  is  free  to  commune  with  his  Maker 
he  will  never  really  become  enslaved  to  com- 
munism. The  faith  of  men  in  their  religion 
will  still  be  triumphant  when  communism 
has  beeome  but  a  black  memory  in  the  book 
of  ages.  The  saoriflce  of  early  Christian  mar- 
tyrs in  the  arena  of  pagan  Rome  did  not 
destroy  the  faith  of  others.  It  but  made 
them  more  determined  that  here  was  a  faith 
worth  dying  and  living  for. 

In  their  futile  and  pygmy  efforts  to  de- 
stroy men's  faith  and  to  build  a  godless.  In- 
ternational, totalitarian  state,  communism 
has  turned  with  equal  vigor  against  all  re- 
ligions, including  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish. 

It  Is  also  fitting  and  proper  that  at  our 
meeting  this  evening  representatives  of  our 
free  press,  radio,  and  television  media  are 
present.  In  other  lands  where  people  have 
lost  their  freedom,  communism  has  seized 
control  of  these  facilities  at  the  same  time 
they  were  attempting  to  destroy  the  church. 
Communism  cannot  tolerate  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  speech,  or  of  religion. 

So  tonight,  we  are  Joined  as  a  community, 
not  of  one  faith,  but  of  all  faiths,  here  in 
Los  Angeles  and  in  southern  California  to 
extend  our  congrafUlations  to  a  great  son  of 
the  Catholic  ch\irch  and  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  America  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
high  office  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

A  week  ago  in  Washington  Inaugural  cere- 
monies were  held  transferring  power  from 
one  administration  to  another.  Many  more 
millions  of  Americans  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  than  had  ever  done 
so  before.  They  were  Impressive  and  to  me 
very  inspiring. 


Here  in  the  leading  Nation  on  the  face  of 

the  earth,  power  passed  from  one  political 
party  to  another.  In  peace  and  good  will. 

What  Is  more  Important  Is  that  the  cere- 
monies symbolized  In  another  wsy  the  vast 
difference  between  the  free  world  and  the 
enslaved. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  out  of 
which  our  Republic  was  born  and  our  Consti- 
tution, which  established  the  structiue  of 
our  Government  and  the  fundamental  rights 
of  our  people,  both  recognized  that  we  were 
then  and  are  now  dependent  upon  a  divine 
providence  for  our  creation  and  survival  aa 
a  free  Nation. 

It  Is  also  significant.  I  believe,  that  here 
in  America  the  change  came  with  the  in- 
vocation and  benediction  offered  by  those  of 
the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths. 
In  addition,  a  special  prayer  was  a  prelude 
by  the  new  President  to  his  lnaug\iral 
address. 

The  oath  of  office  I  had  the  honor  to  ad« 
minister  to  Vice  President  Nixon  and  that 
the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  President 
Elsenhower  were  taken  with  the  left  hand  of 
each  resting  upon  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
right  raised  toward  heaven.  What  a  con« 
trast  where  overseas  seizure  of  power  haa 
been  accomplished  over  the  bodies  of  pollt- 
ical  rivals. 

I  only  wish  the  whole  world  might  have 
viewed  this  peaceful  transfer  of  power  In 
Washington  Just  a  week  ago.  We,  like  the 
Pilgrims,  have  much  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  our  couxi« 
try  In  recognizing  the  responslbUlty  that 
each  of  us  has  to  our  neighbor.  In  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Commimity  Chest,  the  United 
Crusade  and  various  other  activities  for  the 
building  of  a  better  community,  leaders  of 
all  denominations  work  side  by  side  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  On  the  battlefields  In 
Kc.ea  men  of  all  religious  beliefs  are  served 
by  chaplains  who  risk  their  lives  and  some* 
times  lose  them  with  the  men  they  serve. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  devotion  and  under- 
standing which  makes  America  the  hope  of 
free  men  ever3rwhere. 

A  heavy  responsibility  is  placed  upon  all 
of  us  who  are  called  to  serve  our  God.  our 
country,  and  ovu-  community. 

TWO  letters  have  been  entrusted  to  my  care 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  cardinal 
and  Mr.  Beaton,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  audience. 

From  the  Vice  President: 

Janttast  26,  1053. 
His  Eminence  J.  P.  Caboinal  McIntyre, 
Care  of  the  Honorable  William  F.  Knoicland, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Yoxm  EMiMDica;  I  woiild  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  banquet 
which  the  Catholic  Press  Council  of  South- 
ern California  is  sponsoring  honoring  you. 
Your  selection  as  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals  has  brought  great  honor 
to  Ctilifornia  and  the  Nation  and  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

RiCRABO  NnoN. 
Prom  the  President: 

W.  J.   BXATON, 

President  Catholic  Press  Council, 
Pasadena.  Calif.: 
Please  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  J. 
Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre  on  the  occasion 
of  the  banquet  in  his  honor  being  given  by 
the  Catholic  Press  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Cardinal  Mclntyre's  spiritual  leader- 
ship has  been  matched  by  his  distinguished 
citizenship,  and  I  Join  with  you  In  paying  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  him. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWBL 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  Join  as  part 
of  the  program  here  tonight  in  congratu- 
lating and  paying  honor  to  a  great  American, 
His  Eminence  J.  Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre. 


'"^      Voice  of  AiMfka  to  Polaad, 

February  1953  ^f>^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Msw  JSBurr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPB  ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  SIEIiCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  oonsoit.  listed  below  ts  a 
transcript  of  a  broadcast  being  made  to 
Poland  via  the  Voice  of  America.  A 
translation  of  my  remarks  follows: 

Question.  Mr.  Congressman,  no  doubt  you 
remember  the  message  to  Poland  you  de- 
livered 2  years  ago  over  the  Voice  of  America. 
Blnce  then,  and  especially  s:.nce  the  election 
of  a  new  administration,  you  must  have  sev- 
eral observations  which  you  might  care  to 
convey  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

Answer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  asked  to 
convey  my  thoughts  to  the  Polish  people  In 
Poland  through  the  Voice  o]  America  which, 
with  other  free  world  broa<lcasters.  enables 
them  to  learn  the  truth. 

I'll  start  with  reference  tc  a  part  of  Presi- 
dent S;senhower*s  inaugiuul  address.  The 
Fresldent  emphasised  the  I'reedom  of  man 
and  the  right  of  nations  to  be  free.  He 
pointed  out,  among  other  tilings,  and  this  I 
would  like  to  stress,  that,  "ve  will  never  for- 
get the  people  behind  the  iron  curtain." 

Soviet  Russia  Is  not  a  \'oluntary  union, 
like  our  48  BUtes.  It  U  an  arUflclal  paste- 
up of  national  groups  with  no  common  eco- 
nomic or  cultural  denominator.  Kremlin 
terror  holds  it  together.  3peaklng  of  so- 
called  sateUltes,  if  it  wasn  t  for  the  police 
terror  enforced  by  Stalin's  sgents  on  Poland 
and  other  countries,  these  niitlons  would  not 
tolerate  for  one  moment  tiae  Iron  curtain, 
nor  the  way  of  life  It  forces  upon  them. 

Question.  You  are  right,  and  to  this  po- 
litical terror,  what  can  you  add  about  the 
new  economic  despotism  vfhlch  Is  almost 
unbearable  to  the  Poles? 

Answer.  That  Is  one  of  t^e  things  I  was 
about  to  point  out.  Blerut's  last  decree 
raised  prices  and  cut  wages.  It  Is  a  new 
blow  to  the  Poles.  Prices  were  already  high 
In  pn^mrtlon  to  poor  earrings.  The  new 
price  Increase  and  wage  cut  add  further  In- 
sult to  the  peoples'  burdena. 

Question.  In  your  opinion.  Mr.  Congress- 
man, what  is  the  rearon  fcr  this  «">»v»«n« 
decree  of  the  Warsaw  regimu? 

Answer.  The  Warsaw  reglzae  makes  no  se- 
cret of  the  reason  for  this  decree.  It  wants 
to  drain  everything  possible  from  the  farm- 
er and  each  worker.  In  driving  for  maxi- 
mum output.  It  breaks  health  and  saps 
strength.  The  worker  knov/s  that  without 
maximum  effort,  his  family  will  starve. 

Question.  How  different  is  the  situation  in 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  comparison  between 
labor  conditions  of  the  American  and  those 
of  his  fellow  worker  behlnil  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. Here  a  man  works  40  hours  a  week, 
nis  earnings  for  this  40  hcoirs  enable  him 
to  live  well — event\ially  to  buy  a  car  and  to 
own  his  home.  He  is  not  forced  to  work 
overtime  at  the  same  wageti.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  overtime,  he  is  ofi*n  paid  double. 
The  employer  respects  the  employee.  Pays 
him  well.  In  turn,  quality  work  at  maxi- 
mum levels  results.  In  the  event  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  vrarkers  can  always  turn 
to  their  unions,  which  are  powerful  and  will 
always  help  him.  Behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
unions  play  a  different  role.  Over  there, 
they  are  tools  of  the  regime  and  force  people 
to  work. 

Questioner.  I  agree  100  percent  with  your 
opinion.    Anything  else? 


•  Answer.  In  etreesing  this  terrific  dlspro- 
portion  of  wages  to  prices,  and  the  way  the 
worker  lives  In  free  countries  as  distin- 
guished from  the  way  be  lives  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  It  Is  noted  that  the  worker  in 
Poland,  although  fed  with  regime  propa- 
ganda from  morning  to  night,  knows  of  this 
difference,  but  does  not  dare  talk  about  it. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  other 
happenings  in  Poland  aside  from  ecpnomlc 
whips  and  political  terror? 

Answer.  The  news  about  the  latest  per- 
secution of  the  church  in  Poland  Is  grave. 
The  arrest  of  several  bishops,  and  the  mass 
suppression  of  the  clergy,  with  Jallings. 
under  the  most  fantastic  and  Improbable 
acciisatlons.  points  to  a  growing  vrave  of 
antlreliglous  activity.  The  cause  of  this  goes 
deeper  than  meets  the  eye. 

Question.  What  Is  the  deeper  cause? 

Answer.  For  hundreds  of  years,  to  the 
Poles.  God  has  been  their  energy  and  in- 
spiration. The  Soviet  system  drains  this 
energy  and  inspiration  by  setting  higher  than 
human  work  loads,  at  starvation  and  slave 
conditions;  health  gives  out.  hope  fades, 
morale  cracks.  Used  in  Russia,  the  technique 
to  destroy  men's  souls  Is  now  applied  in  the 
sateUltes. 

Question.  But  still,  here  is  tite  church, 
with  its  lnfluen::e,  inspiring  the  people,  keep- 
ing bright  their  right  to  think  and  to  be- 
lieve. In  a  word,  keeping  their  soul  alive. 
Is  It  not? 

Answer.  Yes.  And  as  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  church  on  men's  minds  goes,  it  is 
on  this  point  that  the  Bolshevik  system 
meets  its  greatest  obstacle.  Neither  Jails, 
camps,  nor  overwork  can  break  a  free  spirit, 
with  its  yearning  for  happiness.  On  the 
contrary,  repression  and  terror  bring  resist- 
ance and  revolt.  In  Poland  the  chiuvh  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  especially 
a  symbol  of  the  victory  of  heart  and  mind 
over  matter. 

Materialistic.  Communist  philosophy  re- 
gards religion  as  its  natural  enemy.  Thus 
comes  the  constant  fight  with  the  church 
and  its  Influence.  Tills  Is  not  a  new  thing 
In  the  history  of  the  Soviet  system.  The 
antlreliglous  movement  began  at  Kronstadt 
(where  the  Bolsheviks  first  laid  waste  the 
churches,  near  East  Prussia). 

Question.  Mr.  Congressman,  how  vrill  this 
persecution  of  religion  In  Poland  end  up? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion,  this  religious  per- 
secution shows  clearly  the  Soviets  hope- 
lessly Involved  In  trying  to  break  the  Polish 
spirit,  It  shows  and  vrill  show  once  again, 
that  although  the  Soviets  might  break  a 
man  through  hunger  and  overwork,  they 
cant  rip  Ills  soul  out.  That  is  why  I  believe 
In  Poland  and  the  Poles.  I  beUeve  In  a 
better  future  for  this  splendid  nation.  No 
one  here  doubts.  In  the  least,  that  Poland 
will  again  be  free. 


lavesttfatioB  of  Gunpaiga  Ezpendharet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  BOGOa  ty.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  6  months  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress I  Eerved  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  Campaign 
Expenditures.  House  of  Representatives, 
1952.  The  committee  was  given  broad 
Investigate  powers  with  respect  to  the 
campaigns  and  elections  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  addition,  it  was 
charged  with  making  recommendations 


to  the  House  concerning  any  needed 
remedial  legislation  in  this  field. 

Serving  with  me  on  this  committee 
were  Mr.  Rocmtkt.  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Kakstkn,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Kxating,  c^ 
New  York;  and  Mr.  McCttlloch,  of  Ohio. 
As  you  gentlemen  know,  committees  of 
this  nature  are  sometimes  handicapped 
by  political  differences.  I  think  it  is  a 
tribute  to  members  of  this  cconmlttee 
that,  despite  several  very  knotty  political 
questions  that  came  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  despite  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  sometimes  existed  among  the 
members  of  the  committee,  these  differ- 
ences were  not  drawn  along  party  lines 
and  the  committee  functioned  most  ef- 
fectively throughout  its  life.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  cooperation  displayed 
by  my  colleagues  of  both  parties  who 
served  so  capably  on  this  committee. 

While  the  committee  filed  its  report 
on  January  3,  1953,  In  keeping  with  the 
dictates  of  House  Resolution  558,  which 
created  it.  there  are  a  few  additional  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  make  concerning 
the  activity  of  the  committee  and  its 
staff. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  commit- 
tee by  House  Resolution  558  were  varied 
and  considerable.  In  addition,  as  chair- 
man I  was  determined  to  live  withlii 
our  budget  and  sav6  money  if  possible. 

Among  other  things  the  committee 
did  the  following : 

First.  All  candidates  In  the  general 
election  were  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  pertinent  Federal  legislation  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  candidates  in  conduct- 
ing their  campaigns.  The  text  of  these 
laws  were  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory digest  which  facilitated  easier  un- 
derstanding of  the  requirements  and 
limitations  imposed.  The  majority  of 
the  work  on  this  print  was  done  by  Mr. 
Sam  Still,  of  the  American  Law  Section. 
Legislative  Research  IMvlslon,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Still  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  this  job.  While  speaking 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  cooperation  dis- 
played by  the  Library  staff  the  many 
times  we  made  requests.  > 

Second.  Investigations  were  conducted, 
upon  signed  complaint  filed  with  the 
committee  by  a  bona  fide  candidate,  into 
the  elections  held  in  the  following  con- 
gressional districts:  u't^i^ 

(a)  Primary  election.  Twenty-fll^ 
Congressional  District.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

(b)  General  election.  Representative 
at  Large,  State  of  Nevada. 

(c)  Primary  election.  First  Congres- 
sional District,  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Other  complaints  were  received  by  the 
committee,  but  they  did  not  establish  a 
prima  facie  case  requiring  investigation 
by  the  committee,  and,  therefore,  no  in- 
vestigations were  conducted.  "Hu^e  ad- 
ditional complaints  were  received  too 
late  for  any  action  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  found  it  necessary  to 
recount  the  votes  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Congressional  District,  California,  pri- 
mary election  and  part  of  the  votes  cast 
in  the  Nevada  at-large  race.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  your  committee  only 
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when  no  doubt  existed  but  that  •  re- 
count was  Justified  and  that  the  com- 
plainant was  not  able  to  get  a  recount 
under  the  laws  of  his  particular  State. 
The  question  of  jurisdiction  over  re- 
counts in  Federal  elections,  both  pri- 
Biary  and  general,  deserves  serious  study 
by  both  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  council  of  State  govern- 
ments. Many  States  at  present  hava 
no  legal  machinery  for  such  recounts. 

Third.  An  extensive  study  was  made 
by  the  committee  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  existing  legislation  in  the  field  of 
Federal  elections,  and  the  practicality  of 
proposed  remedial  legislation.  A  series 
of  comprehensive  public  hearings  were 
conducted  in  pursuance  of  this  point. 
House  Report  No.  2517  sets  out  in  detail 
our  findings  and  recommendations  in 
this  regard  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  you  study  this  report.  I  think  it 
^propriate  to  restate  here  and  now 
that  our  Federal  electicm  laws  are  anti- 
quated and  in  desperate  need  of  revision. 
Within  the  next  few  days  I  intend  to 
totroduce  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  in  line  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  special  com- 
mittee. These  proposals.  I  believe,  merit 
your  serious  consideration. 
'  The  House  saw  fit  to  make  $30,000 
available  for  the  work  of  this  c<xnmit- 
tee.  Tills  was  less  than  the  sum  used 
in  previous  years.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  we  f  oxmd  it  necessary  to  spend 
•nly  $20,506.82  of  this  $30,000,  and  con- 
aequently  are  turning  back  the  remain- 
ing $9,494.18.  I  hope  that  our  ability 
to  return  part  of  this  appr(«>riation  will 
not  be  considered  by  any  Member  as  an 
indication  that  considerable  finances  are 
not  needed  for  this  work.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  take  this  action  as  we 
planned  our  program  within  the  time 
and  financial  limitations  obtaining.  It 
was  my  feeling  too  as  chairman  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  save 
money  and  I  am  gratified  to  return  al- 
most one- third  of  our  appropriation. 
The  committee  felt  that  this  work  is  of 
sufficient  significance  to  justify  in  the 
future  full  time  work  by  a  subcommittee 
of  one  of  our  standing  committees. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  committee  staff  members. 
Oillis  W.  Long,  general  counsel;  Wal- 
ter L.  Rtspatrlck.  Jr.,  chief  investigator; 
Parley  W.  Warner,  associate  counsel; 
Rajrmond  D.  Watts,  professional  staff 
member;  Ara  M.  Hammlll  and  Mildred 
^burine.  clerks;  and  Margaret  Robey. 
stenographer.  Their  devotion  to  duty 
earned  them  the  gratitude  of  all  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures.  The 
long  hours  they  put  in  at  the  job  and  the 
conscientiousness  they  displayed  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  excellent  results  they 
produced. 

House  Report  No.r  2517  deserves  the 
full  study  of  each  Member  of  this  body. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  reforms 
are  needed  in  our  Federal  election  laws 
and  this  report,  together  with  the  printed 
copy  of  the  public  hearing  of  the  special 
committee,  should  prove  most  helpful  in 
obtaining  this  desired  objective. 


Leave  PrablcM  Heeds  Praapt  Gmsidera- 
ttMiby  Coflfresa 


RX'llgNSiON  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MZNmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATTVS3 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Mlnn^ota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  controversial  pieces 
of  legislation  directly  concerning  Fed- 
eral employees  is  the  so-called  Thomas 
leave  rider. 

It  has  caused  many  complex  problems 
in  the  various  departments,  and  it  needs 
reconsideration  by  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

An  interesting  editorial  concerning  the 
Thomas  leave  rider  and  a  need  for  its 
early  consideration  by  Congress  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
January  20.  The  title  of  the  editorial 
was  "To  Correct  an  Inequity." 

Since  it  is  of  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  readers  of  the  Rbcoko.  I 
have  requested  leave  to  include  it  in  my 
own  remarks.    The  editorial  follows: 

To  ComSXCT  AM  IlCXQURT 

The  Civil  Senrice  CommiBslon's  request 
that  Congress  repeal  the  Ill-considered 
Thomas  leave  rider,  which  prevents  accumu- 
lation of  leave  by  Federal  employees,  shoald 
be  heeded  promptly.  Repeal  la  needed  to 
make  amends  for  a  breach  of  faith  with 
Government  workers.  It  Is  needed,  also,  to 
restore  in  the  departments  an  orderly,  equi- 
table system  of  apportioning  leaves. 

As  In  the  case  with  most  riders  on  appro- 
priations bills,  the  leave  amendment  waa 
adopted  as  an  economy  measure  without 
benefit  of  study  or  advice  by  either  of  the 
Civil  Service  Comanttteea.  It  is  always  tm- 
wise  to  bypass  such  groups  when  matters 
of  such  complexity  and  Importance  as  Fed- 
eral leave  are  to  be  voted  on.  In  taking 
the  short  cut,  Congress  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  had  promised  Federal  workers,  when 
leave  was  curtailed  by  an  earlier  act,  that 
accumulation  of  leave  from  one  fiscal  year 
to  another  would  be  permitted.  Retiring 
Chairman  Ramspeck,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  was  right  In  contending  that 
Congress  broke  Its  word  when  It  approved 
the  Thomas  rider,  requiring  employees  to 
use  up  all  their  leave  within  the  fiscal  year 
or  lose  It.  "nie  trouble  with  this  edict  was 
that  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  workers 
In  some  of  the  busier  offices,  where  the  rush 
of  emergency  work  prevented  their  taking 
vacations  when  they  wanted  to.  These  un- 
fortunate public  servants  have  been  penalized 
for  staying  on  their  Jobs,  while  others  en- 
Joyed  rest  and  recreation. 

The  leave  rider  will  remain  in  force  untU 
Congress  takes  definite  action  to  cancel  It. 
This  action  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  good  faith  of  Congress  is 
involved. 


The  lUasion  of  American  Oinnq»otence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  21. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  RxooaD  a  conden- 
sation of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  December  1952  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine,  by  Prof.  Dennis  Brogan.  the 
distinguished  political  scientist  of  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "The  Illusion  of  American 
Omnipotence.'* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Illxtbiom  or  Ambocam  OianromiGB 

(By  D.  W.  Brogui) 

z 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
fore the  election,  but  in  the  conviction  thai 
the  result  of  the  election  will  very  little 
affect  the  problem  that  I  want  to  dlscuaa. 
Even  If  the  Republicans  should  make  a  clean 
sweep,  even  if  the  State  Department  i« 
cleaned  out,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  door- 
keepers, even  if  the  Pentagon  Is  purged  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  leaders  of  th« 
rescue  teams  who  find  lost  visitors,  one  prob- 
lem of  American  policy  will  remain:  th« 
problem  of  the  existence,  in  the  American 
mind,  of  what  I  call  the  llluaion  of  omnipo- 
tence. This  is  the  Illusion  that  any  situa- 
tion which  distresses  or  endangers  the  United 
States  can  only  exist  because  some  Amfirt- 
cans  have  been  fools  or  knaves. 

Such  a  situation  may  exist  because  of  con- 
ditions about  which  the  United  Sutes  has, 
and  will  have,  little  to  say.  For  America, 
powerful  though  she  Is,  Is  not  omnipotent. 
A  great  many  things  happen  In  the  world  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  American  peopl* 
wish  them  to  or  not.  I  deeply  re^et  thia 
state  of  affairs:  like  Bertrand  BusseU,  I 
would  gladly  settle  for  an  American  hegem- 
ony; but  we  are  not  representative  char- 
acters, and  American  hegemony  not  only 
does  not  exist,  but  U  not  even  imlversally 
expected  or  desired. 

I  should,  i>erhaps,  say  that  the  lUuaion  of 
omnipotence  to  which  I  refer  Is  not  shared 
by  all  Americans.  Nothing  could  be  sillier 
than  to  attribute  to  nearly  160.000,000  peopla 
one  common  attitude,  or  to  assume,  as  many 
European  Intellectuals  do,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  "what  the  American  people  are 
thinking."  Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  I  am 
trying  to  describe  is  expressed  by  Senators 
and  columnists,  by  candidates,  by  preachers, 
by  people  overheard  in  taverns  and  club  cars, 
in  drugstores  and  restaurants— the  Idea  that 
the  whole  world,  the  great  globe  Itself,  can 
be  moving  In  directions  annoying  or  danger- 
ous to  the  American  people  only  becaiis* 
some  elected  or  nonelected  Americans  are 
fools  or  knaves.  When  something  goes 
wrong,  "I  wuT  robbed-  is  the  spontaneous 
comment — the  American  equivalent  of  that 
disastrous  French  cry.  "No\is  sommes  trahls.* 

It  should  also  be  said  that  I  am  not  re- 
proaching the  American  people,  or  even  any 
Important  fraction  of  them,  with  the  sort  of 
mere  arrogance  that  the  British  displayed  In 
the  nineteenth  century.  •  •  •  But  ex- 
cept in  tlM  Tribune  Tower  and  a  few  other 
strongholds  of  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  Brick, 
Americans  are  not  overflowing  with  self- 
satisfaction. 

It  would  not  be  eurix-lslng  if  they  wcr« 
self-satisfied.  For  twice,  in  a  not  very  long 
lifetlnM.  America  has  redressed  the  balanco 
of  history.  But  for  American  intervention 
in  tlM  first  war,  it  would  have  ended  in  a 
draw.  But  for  American  intervention  in  the 
second  (which  began  with  lend-lease. %no« 
with  Pearl  Harbor).  Hitler  would  have  had, 
with  his  Axis  partners,  a  free  hand.  One 
result  of  this  would,  in  the  long  run,  have 
been  war  with  the  United  SUtes;  but  that 
long-run  consequence  matters  little  in  this 
context.  What  does  matter  la  that  what 
stopped  the  Second  and  Third  Reich  was 
American  power.     •     •     • 

And  America  has  not  walked  out  on  ths 
Job.    American  policy  since  1945  has.  on  the 


whole,  been  wlss,  far-ssslng,  »sgnantHKwis. 
Compare  it  with  the  poUey  of  the  years  after 
the  first  war,  with  the  policy  of  the  ysars  ot 
Harding  and  Ooolidgs,  and  the  growth  in 
wisdom  and  responsibility  is  remarkable. 
Had  there  not  been  such  a  growth,  the  Krem- 
lin would  have  won  without  firing  a  sliot. 

It  is  partly  beeauss  the  American  people 
feel — rightly — tliat  they  have  used  their 
great  power  generously,  that  In  1953  ihej  are 
perplexed,  distressed,  angry,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent deluded.     •     •     • 

It  is  my  opinion  that  one  reason  for  Amer- 
ican distress  is  the  American  belief  in  Amer- 
ican InvulnerablUty  and  American  omnipo- 
tence. 


That  a  naive  view  of  the  world  was  dis- 
played at  Yalta,  and  long  before  Yalta,  by 
many  powerful  Americans.  Is  true.  Eyes  were 
kept  on  ttie  conniving  British  Empire,  as  they 
are  still  kept  by  Colonel  UcCormick,  Mr. 
George  Sokolsky,  and  others — eyes  which  had 
better  have  been  directed  elsewhere.  But 
even  had  those  eyes  been  more  prudently 
fastened  upon  Russia,  even  had  American 
policy  been  contrcdled  by  a  Richelieu  or  a 
Bismarck,  some  of  the  present  disUixuion- 
ment  would  have  occiured  all  tlie  same.  For 
America,  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world,  was  not  omnipotent  and  a  great  many 
things  in  the  world  were  going  on  and  going 
their  own  way  regardless  of  the  views  of  the 
American  people. 

For,  great  as  la  American  power,  tt  Is  not  so 
great  as  to  quell,  by  its  mere  exlBtenos,  aU 
oppositloik.  In  the  good  old  days  an  English 
fleet  could  sail  into  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  tell 
that  able  Bourbon.  King  Charles  III,  that  he 
could  be  neutral  or  have  his  capital  blown  up 
around  his  ears.  In  the  good  old  days  before 
the  good  neighbor  policy,  ttie  United  States 
(or  the  United  Fruit  Co..  if  they  oould 
be  distinguished)  could  lay  down  the  law  in 
the  Caribbean.  As  Cleveland's  Secretsu^  of 
State  said,  the  flat  of  the  United  States  was 
law  in  America.  U  the  United  SUtes  chose  to 
Insist. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  Ths  United 
States  could  insist  if  she  wanted  to,  but  at 
exceeslve  political  cost.  Even  that  American 
by-blow,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  can  defy 
Washington,  up  to  the  point  where  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  is  directly  and  indisput- 
ably involved.  These  facts  are  accepted.  Yet 
a  great  many  Americans,  when  China  gets 
out  of  hand,  or  into  the  wrong  hands,  think 
this  can  only  be  because  of  some  gross  error 
or  even  crime  on  the  part  of  the  oflBcial  rulers 
of  America.  Even  so  simple  an  explanation 
ss  that  Chiang  made  the  mistake  denounced 
in  all  the  military  textbooks,  and  exemplified 
In  the  careers  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  of  Hitler, 
of  conunanding  at  long  range  and  through 
favorites  is  ignored.  People  feel  that 
Chiang's  defeat  (a  disaster  for  America,  I 
freely  admit)  must  have  been  due  to  Ameri- 
can folly  or  American  treason.  People  refuse 
to  believe  that  it  might  have  had  other,  more 
Important  caxises,  above  all  the  one  admi- 
rably described  by  Senator  Tom  Connally:  "If 
he's  a  generalissimo,  why  doesn't  he  general- 
ize?" 

The  Chinese  situation  Is,  at  the  moment, 
the  most  important  of  these  American  pre- 
occupations and  causes  of  bewilderment. 
But  the  sense  of  bewilderment  is  visible  in 
some  American  attitudes  toward  Europe  too. 
Why  hasnt  Marshall  aid  won  over  the  French 
Communists — that  is.  ended  a  schism  in 
French  society  going  back  to  the  Commune 
of  1871.  If  not  to  the  Commune  of  1793? 
Why  hasnt  It  converted  Red  Emilia,  the 
Italian  district  that  was  in  a  violent  revo- 
lutionary uproar  in  Wilson's  first  term?  Why 
Is  It  not  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Germany,  after  being 
fought  over,  and  driven  here  and  there,  and 
after  having  had  their  social  structure  de- 
stroyed, following  the  disilluslonments 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  HoheiiaoUems, 


tha  Weimar  Republic,  and  the  Ttiousand- 
TsaroRalch.  wlU  welcome  slogans  admirably 
designed  for  Cincinnati  or  Oakland?  In  such 
perplesltlss  there  is  embedded,  at  the  foun- 
dation po-haps.  the  illusion  that  the  world 
must  go  the  American  way  if  the  Americans 
want  it  strongly  enough  and  give  firm  orders 
to  their  agents  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

in 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tha  Chinese  revolution,  an  event  of  Im- 
mense importance,  is  often  discussed  as  If 
it  were  simply  a  problem  In  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  and  politics.  The  Com- 
munist trlimiph  in  China  is  discussed  as  if  It 
were  simply  the  result  of  American  action  or 
inaction,  the  result  of  the  mistakes,  and 
worse  than  mistakes,  of  General  Marshall, 
Secretary  Acheaon.  President  Roosevelt,  and 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations;  and  as  if 
the  Communists  or  the  Russians  would  not 
have  "captured"  China  bad  American  p>olicy 
been  represented  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Judo — or  even,  perhaps,  by  Senators 
Cain  and  Jknnks. 

Is  this  not  to  display  the  belief  In  Ameri- 
can omnipotence  in  very  striking  form? 
What  is  going  on  in  China  affects  the  oldest 
civillBation  now  in  existence.  It  affects  about 
a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  It  must  liave 
roots,  deep  roots,  in  the  Chinese  problem  as 
seen  by  the  Chinese.  This  is  no  matter  of 
a  regime  imposed  by  Russia  on  a  helpless 
small  nation  like  Rumania  or  Hiingary.  It 
Is  a  historical  phenomenon  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  more  important  than  the  Russian 
revolution.  It  may  well  turn  out,  also,  to 
be  disastrous  for  us  and  for  China.  But  ths 
first  tiling  to  notice  Is  the  size  of  the  phe- 
nomenon; to  notice,  for  example,  that  there 
are  five  Chinese  for  every  two  Americana. 
What  inherent  necessity  is  there  that  the 
decision  in  China  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be  in 
American  hands? 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  scale.  There  Is 
distance.  China  is  6.000  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America.  How  was  and  is 
American  power  to  be  effectively  exercised 
at  that  distance?  I  anticipate  one  answer — 
that  Russian  power  is  being  exercised,  and 
ttiat  it  was  Russian  power  ( in  the  absence  of 
American  power  l>ecause  of  American  folly 
and  treason)  that  took  over  China.  This  is 
not  demonstrated  and  In  this  crude  and 
popular  form  is  not  probable.  But  even  if 
it  were  true.  Russia  is  not  6.000  miles  from 
China.  Russia  has  had  a  common  frontier 
with  China  for  300  years,  and  as  Russia's 
center  of  industrial  gravity  moves  eastward, 
Russian  power  gets  nearer  China  and  can 
be  more  readUy  exercised  there.  In  a  straight 
contest  for  control  of  China  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  with  the 
Chinese  regarded  as  vile  bodies,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
would  hold  the  trumps.  To  ignore  tliat  is  to 
show  the  attitude  of  mind  of  those  who 
have  complained  that,  at  Yalta,  F.  D.  R.  per- 
mitted Russia  to  become  a  Pacific  power. 
Russia  was  a  Pacific  power  before  the  United 
States  existed.  And  she  was  and  is  an 
Asiatic  power,  which  the  United  States  is 
not.  Lake  Baikal  and  Lake  Superior  are  on 
different  continents.  Vladivostok  and  Pei- 
ping  are  not. 

But  the  real  lack  of  historical  reverence 
and  realism  is  in  the  assuniptlon  that  Russia 
took  over  China  as  she  took  over  Poland. 
Even  If  we  assume  that  there  is  as  united 
an  opposition  to  Communist  rule  in  China 
as  I  believe  there  is  In  Poland,  the  scale  of 
the  taking -over  ought  to  impose  reflection. 
By  what  miracle  was  it  done?  Could  Gen- 
eral Hurley  or  General  Chennault  have  pre- 
vented it?  Would  a  sounder  understanding 
of  what  the  Communists  were,  have  pre- 
vented the  Communist  tri\imph?  If  it 
would  have,  then  China  Is  a  more  torpid 
body,  more  open  to  mere  manipulation,  than 
it  is  pleasant  to  think.  If  so  great  an  event 
as  the  Chinese  Communist  Revolution  could 
have  been  prevented  by  a  different  American 
policy,  China  Is  a  corpse  on  the  dissecting 


table,  as  Charles  Oavan  Duffy  said  of  Ire- 
land after  the  famine.  In  that  case.  Mao 
and  Stalin  may  dissect  it  and  make  a  mon- 
ster at  it  like  Dr.  Moreau  in  H.  G.  Wells'  pro- 
phetic story.  If  it  was  taken  over  as  easUy 
as  all  that.  It  will  be  kept  taken  over  even 
more  easUy. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  and  to  hope 
that  it  la  not  quite  as  simpls  as  this.  Ws 
are  In  danger  of  being  obsessed  with  the  im- 
portant and  indisputable  fact  that  world 
communism  is  a  real  and  potent  force  and 
that  it  is  controlled  from  Moscow.  We  tend, 
therefore,  to  see  the  tiand  of  Moscow  every- 
where and  attribute  to  It  an  Initiating  and 
dominant  role  tliat  may  not  always  be  Jus- 
tified.   •     •     • 

But  to  deny  that  the  Chineee  Communists 
are  a  large,  native  Chinese  party  is  to  fly 
In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence.  Their  lead- 
ers may  be  docile  tools  of  Moscow,  but  that 
doesn't  alter  the  fact  tliat  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist party  which  survived  the  Kuomin> 
tang  war  against  it.  which  survived  the  "long 
march,"  is  a  formidable  indigenous  party. 
On  the  record,  it  seems  to  luive  been  ths 
most  formidable  indigenous  party — the  one 
that,  had  both  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  &.  stayed  out,  might  have 
won  anyway. 

Could  it  have  been  prevented  from  defeat- 
ing the  Kuomlntang  by  the  provision  of 
"massive  and  cantr<^ed"  American 
aid?     •     •     • 

Does  anyone  think  that  a  continuation  of 
what  arms  aid  had  been  given,  or  even  a 
etepping-up  of  such  aid,  would  have  done 
the  trick?  The  Washington  wit  who  said 
that  supplying  arms  to  Chiang  was  simply  a 
roundabout  way  of  lend-lease  to  the  Chi- 
nese CommuniBtB  was  a  jester,  possibly  frlv- 
olotis;  but  he  was  not  altogether  wrong. 
Lend-lease  to  Britain,  lend-lease  to  Rxissia 
was  direct  and  massive  aid  to  coherent, 
united,  and  combative  governments.  It  was 
not  aid  to  a  divided  party  in  a  country  torn 
and  tired  by  a  generation  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic war.  More  aid  to  Chiang  might  have 
prolonged  the  war;  it  might  have  saved  the 
situation  south  of  the  Yangtse;  but  would  it 
have  brought  conquest  of  the  Communists 
by  Chiang's  forces? 

And  how  was  American  aid  to  be  eon- 
trolled — except  by  exercising  a  degree  of 
American  authority  which  would  not  only 
have  inflamed  the  amour  p»-opre  of  the  Gen- 
eralissimo, but  would  have  deprived  the 
KucMnintang  of  its  last  political  asset,  its 
claim  to  be  nationalist,  to  represent  the 
independence  of  China?  Could  the  aid  have 
been  effective  without  active  American  par- 
ticipation— without  keeping  the  marines  in 
China,  without  sending  in  more  troops,  with- 
out, in  fact.  Involving  the  United  States  in 
a  greater  Korean  war?  Does  anyone  who 
remembers  the  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  1945,  from  the  White  House  and  Capi- 
tol to  churches  and  bars,  believe  that  such  a 
policy  was  politically  practicable? 

I  have  been  in  America  every  year  sines 
1944  with  the  exception  of  1940.  I  have 
sometimes  been  twice  in  America  in  1  year. 
I  have  been  in  all  regions.  At  no  time  before 
the  Korean  war  did  I  find  anything  like  the 
resolution  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  save 
China  which  alone  could  have  saved  China. 

IV 

At  first  sight,  the  growing  American  dis- 
tress at  the  continuance  of  the  Korean  war 
seems  to  show  something  very  different  from 
a  sense  of  omnipotence.  It  shows,  indeed, 
a  sense  of  frustration,  dismay,  bewilderment. 
To  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  fighting  in  a  remote  country  7  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  is  baflllng  enoiigh. 
To  suffer  over  120,000  casualties  in  such  a 
situation  is  worse.  The  Korean  war  is  al- 
ready, in  terms  of  losses,  the  third  mos^ 
serious  war  in  American  history.  An  Ameri- 
can mother  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  soi^ 
is  a  figure  to  Inspire  sympathy  and  under- 
standing.   It  Is  natural  that  ths  American 
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people  sbottid  want,  not  on  any  terms  Init 
<m  sooM  terma,  an  and  to  tba  Korean  war. 

But  tn  additlan  to  tbla  oomsaoo  and  nata^ 
ral  aantknent.  tlkere  ta  anotlMr  Amartaan 
attitude  tlMt  la  leaa  defenatUe  and  deddedty 
dangarouB.  It  mlgbt  be  likened  to  tbe  atti- 
tude of  the  proeperous  and  i)ompoU8  cttl- 
Ben  who.  tn  a  Jam,  firmly  tells  the  oops. 
•T^ou  cant  do  that  to  me."  Itony,  wry 
many  Americana,  It  seons  to  me.  find  It  In- 
conceivable that  an  American  policy,  an- 
nounced and  carried  out  by  the  American 
Oovemment,  acting  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  does  not  imcaedlately  suc- 
ceed. XT  It  does  not,  this,  they  feel,  must 
be  baeauae  of  atupldlty  or  treason.  Tliat 
the  Chinese  Communist  government  should 
defy— and  successfully  defy — the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  seems  to  them  to  fly  In 
the  face  of  a  tmth  whl<^  they  hold  to  be 
aelf -evident. 

Yet  such  situations  eztet  and  may  wen 
continue  to  exist.    •     •     • 

What  Americans  are  paying  today  is  one 
of  the  normal  prices  of  being  a  great  power, 
of  bearing  the  burdens  as  well  as  enjoying 
the  advantages  at  power. 

X  have  no  Intention  of  minimising  the 
Ikacror  of  the  Korean  war.  I  was  tn  New 
York  In  December  1950,  when  It  was  still 
not  certain  that  tiie  marines  would  get  out 
of  tbe  trap  sprung  oo  tliem  In  North  Korea — 
when.  Indeed.  It  was  not  certain  that  many 
of  them  would  ever  get  home.  I  felt  pas- 
Bloiiately  with  the  American  people.  And 
the  situation  is  not  purely  American.  In 
a  year  and  a  half,  my  eldest  son  will  be 
in  the  Army  and  may  be  tn  Malaya  or  Korea. 
It  la  a  palafttl  atory.    Bat  it  Is  an  old  one. 

▼ 
Another  aspect  of  the  "you  can't  do  this 
to  me"  mentality — which.  In  turn,  is  an 
aspect  of  the  illusion  of  omnipotence — can 
best  be  studied  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  of  the  United  States  News  * 
World  Report.  To  ISi.  Lawrence  the  Korean 
war.  the  loss  of  American  lives  In  It.  la  not 
merely  painful  but  unendurable.  It  must 
be  put  an  end  to.  and  one  of  the  methods 
■Uggested  has  a  real  interest — to  me  a  path- 
ological Interest.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Law- 
rence Bright,  in  order  to  diminish  Commu- 
nist pressures  on  the  Americans  in  Korea, 
Poles  and  Czechs  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
acts  of  sabotage  If  not  of  active  revolt,  and 
a  resistance  movement  to  be  subsidized,  with 
a  view  to  diverting  Russian  or  other  Com- 
munist resources  from  Korea — that  Is,  Irom 
the  Americans  in  Korea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  la  obvious  that  Mr.  Lawrence  does  not 
know  very  much  about  resistance  move- 
a&ents,  or  the  means  open  to  a  totally  ruth- 
Issa  government  to  repress  resistance  move- 
menu.  He  may  have  heard  of  Lidice,  of 
Warsaw,  even  of  Oradour-«ur-Glane.  But 
the  meaning  of  those  episodes  Is  lost  on  him 
(and  on  many  other  Americans).  To  sava 
tbe  lives  of  Amierlcans,  to  relieve  this  new 
•nd  heavy  but  not  Intolerable  pressure  on 
American  society,  Poles  and  Czechs  are  to 
riak — for  themselves  and  for  their  families 
and.  If  it  comes  to  a  prttch.  for  their  oovm- 
tnes — total  destruction,  the  execution  of  hos- 
tages, the  annihilation  of  whole  villages,  pos- 
sibly the  fate  of  the  [jeoples  of  tbe  three 
Baltic  states,  of  whom  we  do  not  even  know 
that,  as  nations.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  exist  any  longer. 

These  nations,  and  more  especially  the 
Poles,  have  undergone  experiences  that  not 
one  home-staying  American  in  a  hundred 
thousand,  perhaps  in  a  million,  can  really 
comprehend.  The  liberation  of  Poland,  on 
these  terms,  might  mean  the  en(|  of  Po- 
land. And  the  Poles  are  not  even  promised 
liberation:  merely  the  satisfaction  of  annoy- 
tng  tbe  Busslans  and  relieving  the  Amer- 
icans. If  the  United  States  were  In  mortal 
danger,  patriotic  Poles  might  t>e  willing  to 


take  great  rtsks  to  aid  ber.  alnee  la  Amer- 
ican survival  the  only  Itope  of  freedom  ilea. 
But  she  Is  not  In  mortal  danger;  tto»  Is  in 
wliat  a  Pole  wlw  has  known  first  Oerman. 
then  Put***"  rule,  can  hardly  regard  as 
more  than  acute  dtscomfort.  To  aak  the 
Poles  to  act,  at  such  rtsks,  to  dlmtnlah  (his 
discomfort  Is  something  pardonable  only  on 
the  grounds  of  invincible  ignorance.    •     •     • 

For  it  should  be  evident  that  only  If  the 
United  States  is  wUling,  in  a  reasonably 
abort  time,  to  undertake,  by  general  war, 
the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations,  has 
any  American  any  business  urging  kinds  of 
resistance  which  can  pay  only  in  the  event  of 
a  general — and  successful — war.     •     •     • 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  everything  possible 
should  not  t>e  done  to  keep  alive  hope,  the 
western  tradition,  the  national  tradition  m 
the  captive  nations.  A  permanently  hostile 
Poland  or  Czechoslovakia  la  a  double  weak- 
ness for  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  a  possible  future  mil- 
itary weakness  and  a  present  propaganda 
weakness.  But  there  is  a  world  Iwtween  the 
policy  advocated  by  John  Poster  Dtilles  and 
that  advocated  by  those  Americans  who  say, 
"This  can't  go  on."  It  may,  and  no  amount 
of  asserting  that  it  cant  will  alter  the  fact 

When  ix)llcles  are  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  they  will  save  the  lives  of  American 
boys,  the  implication  sometimes  seems  to  be 
that  only  the  lives  of  American  boys  really 
count.  It  Is  often  forgotten.  In  this  world 
of  short  memories,  that  one  Justification  of 
Yalta,  the  coaxing  and  bribing  of  Stalin  to 
enter  the  Japanese  War,  was  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  American  boys.     •     •     • 

These  are  hard  sayings  and  they  are  nega- 
tive sayings.  But  they  may  not  be  useless 
all  the  same.  Only  by  constant  vigilance, 
prudence,  willingness  to  take  the  long  view 
and  to  assess  the  situation,  even  In  its  most 
unpleasant,  frustrating,  and  dangeroin  as- 
pects, can  American  policy  succeed — eiiceeed 
in  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States  and  the  freedom  of  other  nations,  as  a 
means  to  that  end.  There  are  no  quick,  sure 
recipes  for  security  and  power.  The  Krem- 
lin hasnt  got  them;  the  White  House  will 
not  have  them  either.  This  means  that 
the  American  people  will  have  to  learn  a 
great  many  new  attitudes.  (They  learn  fast, 
as  the  history  of  the  world  since  1939  shows.) 
They  will  have  to  learn  that,  even  in  election 
years,  the  world  cannot  be  altered  overnight 
by  a  speech  or  a  platform.  Only  by  accept- 
ing this  depressing  truth  can  American 
power,  great,  flexible,  and  beneficent  as  it 
Is.  be  used  to  full  advantage. 
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or 

HON  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW  TO«K 

IN  TSE  HOUSE  OP  BEPR£SENTATIVX8 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  mftga7ir\e  oX  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1953: 

Nrw  Youc:  300  Ykabs  anb  Owwak»— On  Tme 
T—CKWTEwaaT,  a  Rxpoam  Tsacbs  the 
Obowth  or  TRa  Citt  That  Has  n«aaoxD 
Oct  or  trb  WnjnaNaaa  To  BaooMs  a  Wobu> 
CsMTxa 

(By  Meyer  Derger) 
Three  hxmdred  years  ago  this  month  a  Uttla 
group  of  leathern-breeched,  ponderous,  pipe- 
smoking  Dutch  burghers  in  absurd  high- 
crowned  headgear  met  as  the  first  city  fathera 
in  an  ni-llghted  tavern  at  the  foot  of  Maa- 


tettan  Maud,  at  tbe  aoutbem  Up  of  tbe 
ttvlx^  map  that  glowa  a  quarter  mUe  below 
this  turret  window  of  tiM  Empire  State  Build- 
ing tonight,  a  map  drawn  In  running  fire 
and  with  ifiaaglea  and  Jewela  from  the  Bat- 
tery to  Westdiester. 

Tbe  latand  was  a  sweet-scented  paradlet 
then.  Vagrant  breezea  carried  tiie  heady 
perfume  of  Its  dense  stands  of  primitive 
woods  and  of  Its  massed  bloaeoms  far  out  to 
aea.  WUd  things  crept  through  its  forests — 
bears,  foxes,  deer,  wolves,  beaver,  chattering 
squirrels,  and  screaming  panthers.  In  au- 
tumn its  skies  filled  with  honking,  strident 
migratory  flocks. 

If  there  had  been  an  Empire  State  tower 
in  1663  it  would  have  looked  out  not  only 
on  tbe  molten  sliver  ribbons  that  fiana  the 
ialand  shcxes  and  on  the  broad  mirrors  that 
are  its  southern  bays,  but  on  hundreds  of 
streams,  brooks,  falls,  and  estuaries  now  all 
pavement-smothered,  yet  silently  coursing 
around  subway  walla,  around  skyscraper 
foundatlooa,  diverted  but  undying. 

The  conununlty  admlnlatered  by  tbe 
achnapps-swlUing  first  city  fathers  heM  only 
around  800  souls  in  some  UO  crude  dwellings 
doee  to  the  southern  shore.  It  huddled  lie- 
hind  high  tree -trunk  palisades  and  locked 
wooden  gates,  and  its  little  mullioned  win- 
dows went  dark  soon  after  sundown. 

That  vHiage  site  is  screened  from  the  Em- 
pire State  tower  tonight  by  massed  steel- 
and -concrete  structures  that  reach  for  the 
stars  with  weird,  ethereal  beauty — building* 
studded  with  lambent  moonstones;  ofllces 
flooded  with  inoandesoent  and  fhiorescent 
light.  The  cow  track  and  cart  road  that  led 
out  of  that  tiny  city  behind  the  tree-trunk 
wall  kt  the  string  of  lighted  pearls  that  runs 
from  the  Island's  tip  to  its  northernmost 
readt— and  beyond.  It  was  their  bravely 
named  Great  Highway,  a  rut  through  tbe 
billa  and  the  thick  woods.  Now  it  is 
Broadway. 

The  ground  area  of  the  first  100  years* 
growth  doee  not  show  up  much  from  tbla 
tower  tonight.  You  see  only  tbe  tops  of  ttie 
huge  buildings  that  leap  up  from  it,  and  tba 
twlnkhng  street  lights  deep  down  In  man- 
made  canyons.  Under  the  first  dty  fathera 
the  Dutch  did  not  push  much  beyond  Maiden 
Lane,  but  as  they  moved  they  stripped  away 
the  greenery  and  the  foresU,  like  human 
locusu.  They  laid  the  first  street  armor  In 
a  lane  between  Broad  and  Whlteiiall  Streets 
aiul  named  it  Stone  Street  because  tbef 
used  stone  for  the  uppermost  layer. 

The  first  formal  mimlclpal  administration 
lasted  only  31  years.  Then  the  English  came 
and  changed  to  English  forms — aldermen. 
sheriff,  and  the  like — and  the  Britons  were 
locusts,  too.  They  stripped  away  more  trees 
and  laid  more  paving.  By  1763  they  had 
fashioned  a  sort  of  vest-pocket  London  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Canal  Straet.  At  tbe 
end  of  the  first  hundred  years  New  York  ^«4 
2,500  buUdlngs  and  its  populaUou  was  16 
times  what  the  first  city  fathers  nUed  in 
1653.  Even  at  the  end  of  200  years,  the 
city  had  crept  only  as  far  as  Pourteentb 
Street,  to  the  blob  of  blurred  lights  1  mile 
south  of  Empire  State  tower  that  la  Union 
Square  Park. 

New  York's  population  has  increased  10,- 
000-fold  since  the  first  city  fathers  were 
named  In  1653.  To  these  8.000,000,  and  to 
the  millions  more  who  visit  It,  or  see  pic- 
tures of  it,  or  read  of  it,  what  does  this  aggre- 
gate of  stone  and  steel,  this  city  which  haa 
became  the  world's  first,  mean? 

Each  man  reads  his  own  meaning  into 
Mew  York.  To  one  it  means  the  grest  art 
center,  the  world's  greatest  concentration  of 
theaters,  music  halls,  museums,  libraries, 
galleries. 

To  the  average  tourist  it  la  a  huddle  of 
frightening  skyscrapers,  gangster  hideouts, 
untidy  Chinatown,  the  Bowery,  the  slums, 
and  Wall  Street.  Be  earrles  home  that 
picture. 
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.'Tbm  Tlaiting  buyer  fi*om  Bugene.  Oreg., 
knows  it  for  its  lM>t  spots,  for  its  plush  hotels. 
its  Uyp-prioe  eating  places,  its  glittering  bars. 

For  countless  thousands  who  have  fied  the 
prying  eyes  and  the  clacking  tongues  of 
small-town  neighbors,  it  Is  tiie  perfect  tOding 
place.  It  is  the  ultimate  goal  for  tbe  boy 
or  girl  eager  for  a  big  spot  in  the  theater, 
in  radio,  in  opera,  in  the  bcOlet.  in  business. 

To  each  of  these,  depending  on  their  defeat 
or  on  their  success,  New  York  has  dUXerent 
meaning.  To  many  tt  becomes  a  second 
home  and  takes  on  additional  meaning.  The 
defeated  go  down  in  it,  embittered,  or  flee 
Xrom  It  and  curse  it. 

Moving  among  the  city's  slums,  you  could 
weep  for  the  poor  who  dwrtl  in  them  except 
that  you  know  that  hundreds  will  struggle 
yxp,  one  day,  to  the  richest  mansions  on  Park 
AveniM  and  to  the  quiet  dignity  of  Sutton 
Place. 

You  will  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  wiser  city  fathers  are  aware  of  the 
tragedies  that  grow  out  of  tbe  slums,  and 
that  they  have  built  or  sponsored  the  build- 
ing of  cleaner  and  better  housing  centers. 

Standing  off  from  the  city  In  the  Brooklyn 
and  Staten  Island  ferries,  or  coming  in  from 
the  sea,  your  eyes  will  widen  and  your  heart 
win  soften  at  what  the  rising  sun  does  to 
the  soaring  towers  that  look  down  on  the 
spot  Where  the  first  Dutch  settlers  buHt. 

Then  the  eye  picks  out  the  cltister  of  new 
United  Nations  buildings,  a  ghostly  group  on 
East  River  shore  at  mldtown,  and  sudden 
warmth  comes  aflame  Inside.  You  think 
that  this  glittering  island,  grown  from  wfl- 
demess  to  great  metropolis  in  300  years,  holds 
that  one  hope  for  mankind's  ultimate  reali- 
catlon  of  peace — reason  enough  for  the  exist- 
ence of  New  York,  even  U  there  were  no  other. 


Dr«f  War  m  Karaa  Recb'  OuIUnfa 
to  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

or  CAUcroBinA 

XK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
'Angeles  Dally  News,  published  by  the 
dynamic  Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith  and  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  Lee  Payne,  has  performed 
an  outstanding  public  senrloe  by  dramat- 
ically revealing  the  startling  facts  re- 
gardUnc  an  crti  trafSe  tn  dmgs  reaching 
clear  out  to  slnd  victimizing  oar  fighting 
men  In  Korea.  loamedlate  action  by  all 
branches  of  our  Oovemment  and  by  tbe 
United  Nations  is  Imperative.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  tolerate  continuance  of  the 
situation  brought  to  light  by  the  Dally 
News,    We  must  not  tolerate  it. 

On  Jantiary  29  the  apipended  editorial 
calling  for  action  appeared  in  tiie  Dally 
News.  It  presents  a  challenge  to  all  de- 
cent people  and  nations.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  wlD  read  It  thought- 
fully. I  am  asking  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  a  report  and  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 
I  hope  other  Members  win  join  me  in 
insisting  that  the  evil  drug  traffic  re- 
vealed by  the  Daily  Kews  be  stampfri 
out  and  kept  that  way. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DctTO  WSX  IK  KOKCa  R08'  CHJUXXlfQK  TO  n.  F. 

The  war  in  Korea  ta  a  United  Nations  war 
and    the    drug   warfare    now    being   waged 
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against  our  troops  dMold  become  a  matter 
for  immediate  concern  and  action  by  tlie 
United  Nations. 

Last  May.  tbe  United  States  Barootlos 
oommissioner.  Harry  J.  AnsUi^er,  made  tte 
etiarge  before  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
■ion  on  Narootic  Drugs  tliat  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  systematicaUy  fostering 
drug  warfare  in  the  Par  East  to  (1)  obtain 
money  to  finance  party  activities  and  buy 
strategic  nuterials  with  American  debars  ob- 
tained in  the  drug  traffic,  and  (2)  to  under- 
anine  United  Nations  morale. 

Last  March,  Oen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway's 
supreme  command  headquarters  in  Tokyo 
reported  that  the  source  of  all  heroin  seized 
in  Japan  is  attributed  to  China,  transshipped 
either  tiu-oogh  H<mg  Kong  or  North  Korea. 

mWS   KXFOSCS    DRUG   TBAmC 

But  it  was  not  xmtll  the  Dally  News  began 
a  series  of  articles  exposing  the  ease  and  ex- 
tent of  the  drug  traffic  in  Korea,  in  America, 
In  Mexico,  that  the  public  began  to  give  se- 
rioxis  attention  to  the  underlying  pattern  of 
drug  warfare. 

No  longer  is  drug  addiction  a  matter  for 
concern  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  effects  on 
the  Individual.  The  addiction  to  drugs  by 
United  Nations  troops,  and  especially  Amer- 
ican troops,  iB  a  coldly  planned  act  of  warfare 
by  the  Communists. 

Concurrent  with  the  Communists'  drug 
warfare  are  the  purely  commercial  <q;>erations 
of  illicit  manufacturers  and  smugglers  the 
world  over  who  are  willing  to  join  the  ring 
because  of  their  greed  for  American  dollars. 
Even  if  they  are  operating  on  their  own.  they 
are  abetting  the  Commiinlst  cause. 

Last  September  the  French  Oovenunent 
began  a  ruthless  drive  against  Illegal  heroin 
traffickers  who  were  pouring  the  drug  into 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  rate  of 
up  to  $145,000,000  worth  a  year. 

Mfklco  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Com  mission  on  Narootic  Drugs,  but  the  Mexi- 
can Government  so  far  bas  not  emulated  tbe 
Prench  zeal. 

Tbe  Republic  of  South  Korea  Is  ttseU  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  the  au- 
thorities quoted  by  the  DaUy  News  report 
Uiat  the  Government  is  obstructing  oontrol 
oX  drug  trafllc. 

ausB  KZPOBT  orrxTic  to  cuuia 

Russia  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  but  Russia  is 
also  China's  silent  partner  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  exporting  opium  to 
China  where  it  Is  pooled  with  China's  own 
production  for  world-wide  distribution. 

Turkey,  Iran.  India.  Egypt  also  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  they  also  are 
sources  of  oplxun,  the  drug  from  which 
heroin  is  made. 

It  te  vital  thi^  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  begin  immediately  to  counter  this 
vicious  warfare  waged  against  tbem  trf  ex- 
tirpating the  illegal  operatora  within  tbetr 
own  eountrles. 

This  applies  to  ttie  Uhlted  States  as  well  as 
all  otbera.  Plneh-penny  Congressmen  so 
eager  to  fight  Democratic  administrations 
that  they  gladly  cut  off  their  noses  to  spite 
their  faces  have  denied  sufficient  fluids  to 
Government  agencies  charged  with  poVdng 
this  problem. 

It's  about  time  the  United  Matlons,  singly 
and  ooUecti'vely.  stripped  the  hypocrisy  from 
this  problem  and  coped  with  it  for  what  it  is: 
Warfare. 

If  they  do  not.  If  they  eontlmie  only  to 
make  pious  and  self-righteous  denunciations 
while  tolerating  this  illegal  business  within 
their  own  countries,  they  are  ahetUng  tbe 
Communists  In  their  drug  warfare. 

That  goes  for  every  law-enforoement  oA- 
dal  and  every  Congreasman  ia  our  own 
oountiy. 


If  tbe  United  Nations,  singly  and  coliee- 
tively.  do  not  act  to  counter  tbiM  warfare 
they  are  making  it  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
establish  a  world-wide  fifth  column  of  help- 
less addicta. 

DRUG    HABIT   ICAXSS   TSAITOBS 

A  man  enslaved  by  drugs  oan  be  turned 
into  an  informer,  a  spy,  a  traitor  la  return 
for  the  narcotics  he  needs. 

Furthermore,  every  manufacturer,  sm\ig- 
gler,  gangster,  exporter,  trader  who  Joins  the 
Communist  ring,  operating  secretly  or  be- 
hind tbe  front  of  a  respectable  business  In 
a  non-Communist  country  because  of  his 
greed  for  profits,  is  forced  to  do  whatever  he 
is  told  under  threat  of  being  denounced  to 
the  auttxjritles  for  his  Illegal  traffic. 

How  much  longer  are  the  free  nations  go- 
ing to  sit  on  their  handsT 


A  New  voioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NKW  JBUET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  New  Voice,"  trom  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  January  15,  1953.  In 
lauding  tbe  qualities  of  Archbishop  Bo- 
land,  the  editor  has  struck  a  significant 
note  in  pointing  out  the  need  for  moral 
rearmament. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Nxw  Voicx 

It  was  appropriate,  on  the  occasion  of  Ixls 
installation  as  %ead  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Newark,  for  Archbishop  Boland  to  review  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  New  Jer- 
sey. It  is  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment, manifested  tn  a  vast  mechanism  of 
lurches,  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
orphanages  and  represented  by  1.600^000 
oonununicants  served  by  1.350  diocesan 
priests  in  511  parishes. 

The  archbishop  recounted  t2ie  statistics 
wltb  both  pride  and  hxunility,  but  it  was 
obvioiis  that  his  first  concern  is  with  less 
material  matters.  The  church,  he  said,  must 
have  tbe  fidelity  of  her  children  to  her  pre* 
cept.  their  public  honesty  and  personal  de- 
votion to  the  Interests  of  God  and  humanity. 
These  are  not  only  the  requirements  of  all 
churches,  but  run  to  the  heart  ot  our  civiU- 
■ation. 

The  CathoUe  Chureh  baa  grown  In  Hew 
Jersey,  the  archbiahop  continued,  because 
of  tbe  integrity,  tbe  uprightness,  and  tba 
nobility  of  ber  faithful.  No  less  than  a 
church  does  tbe  whole  Nation  need  the  sup- 
port of  these  virtues,  if  it  is  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  challenge  of  godless  tyranny. 
Hie  archbishop  wisely  warned  against  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problems  of  the  age 
by  relianoe  on  physical  resoiirces  alone.  A 
dangerous  weakening  of  moral  tone  is  widely 
apparent  in  America  and  its  repair  must  be 
the  task  of  all  of  the  Nation's  leaders,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual. 

At  such  an  hour  it  la  fortunate  that  there 
comes  to  Uie  Influential  See  of  Newark  a 
man  with  Arcbbiabop  Bolaiul's  spiritual 
force  and  strength  at  cbaracter.  His  instal- 
lation sermon  reveals  the  presence  la  the 
oommxinlty  of  an  eloquent  new  voioe  be- 
qieaktng  tbe  qnaUtlea  that  bave  made  tbls 
Nation  great. 
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Dwifkt  D.  Eisealiower:  Thirty-tlurd 
Fnnint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision coounentators  have  been  referring 
to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  our 
thirty -fourth  President.  I  believe  the 
article  written  by  a  distinguished  editor 
of  one  of  the  finest  weekly  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  the  Jefferson  Gazette,  Jefferson, 
Ohio,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lampson,  will  be  found 
to  be  historically  accurate  and  an  excel- 
lent compilation  on  the  service  and  nu- 
merical succession  of  our  Presidents.  I 
commend  it  as  interesting  reading  and  a 
contribution  to  the  settlraient  of  the  con- 
troversial question  of  the  niunerical 
order  of  those  who  have  served  in  this 
high  office. 

The  article  follows: 

OSNXRAI,   BiSXNBOWn    is   NoT  On*   Tristt- 
VOUSTH  PBnSDBMT — OmCIAZ.  RlCOBD  PKOVXS 

Hx  Is   TRnrr-TBiso  Ikcumbskt  in  tbb 

WHtxs  Hotms 

The  radio  and  the  metropolitan  press  have 
cited  Dwtght  D.  Kisoihewer  as  the  thlrty- 
Xourtb  man  to  be  inaugurated  as  President  d 
the  United  States. 

Such  Is  not  the  case. 

If  Oroyer  Cleveland  was  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-fourth  man  to  act  as  President, 
then  Harry  8.  Truman  was  the  thirty-third 
and  thirty-fourth  to  serve.    Neither  is  true. 

Qen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Is  the  thirty- 
third  clticen  to  be  Inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Oxir  authority  for  this  is  the  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774- 
1949,  an  official  publication  of  the  Eighty- 
flrst  Congress,  and  concurrent  resolUtlon  No. 
182,  submitted  by  Congresswoman  Nobton. 
adopted  U&7  26,  1950,  which  authorized 
«,500  copies.  My  copy  was  presented  by  Con- 
gressman MlCHAB.  KlBWAN. 

THX  TJLUU'I-THBBI  PtXSISKNTS  Of  THZ  ITNTTSB 
8TATSB 

1.  George  Washington,  served  from  April 
SO.  1789.  to  March  3.  1797. 

a.  John  Adams,  March  4, 1797.  to  March  S, 
1801. 

8.  Thomas  Jefferson,  March  4.  1801,  to 
March  3.  1809. 

(Notk— Many  of  Jefferson's  11  principles 
of  government  are  substantially  those  of  1952 
Republicans.  Thomas  Jefferson  called  him- 
self  a  Republican.  He  died  6  years  before 
the  first  National  Democratic  Convention  was 
held  in  Baltimore  In  1832.) 

4.  James  Madison,  March  4,  1809.  to  March 
3,  1817. 

6.  James  Monroe.  March  4,  1817.  to  March 
S.  1835. 

6.  John  Qnlncy  Adams.  March  4,  1826.  to 
March  3.  1829. 

(  Note.— Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
John  Qulncy  Adams  called  themselves  Re- 
publicans, as  did  Andrew  Jackaon  In  the 
campaign  of  1838.  He  was  elected  on  the 
National  Republican  ticket.  I  have  seen  one 
of  the  ballots  used  in  that  election,  on  dis- 
play at  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville.  Tenn.) 

7.  Andrew  Jackson.  March  4.  1829.  to 
March  3,  1837. 

a.  Martin  Van  Buren.  March  4.  1837.  to 
March  3.  1841. 

9.  William  Henry  Harrison.  March  4.  1841, 
to  Apru  4.  1841.  when  he  died.    Although 


John  Tyler  did  not  take  the  presidential  oeth 
of  office  untU  2  days  later,  be  became  Presi- 
dent the  augment  Oeneral  Harrison  died. 
The  incumbent  may  die.  but  the  O01ce  stUl 
res^alns,  and  the  title  is  automatically  con- 
ferred upon  the  Individual  designated  by  the 
order  of  succession,  without  the  formality  of 
any  inductive  ceremony. 

10.  John  Tyler,  AprU  0,  1841.  to  March  S. 
184S. 

ll!  James  K.  Polk,  March  4, 184S,  to  March 

8,  1849. 

12.  Zachary  Taylor.  March  4.  1849,  to  July 

9,  1850,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice 
President,  who  was — 

13.  MlUard  Plllmore.  July  10,  1850.  to 
March  3.  1858. 

14.  Ftanklln  Pierce,  March  4.  1858.  to 
March  3.  1857. 

15.  James  Buchanan.  March  4.  1857.  to 
March  3,  1861. 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln.  March  4.  1861,  to 
April  15.  1865,  followed  by  the  Vice  President, 
who  was — 

17.  Andrew  Johnson.  April  15.  1866.  to 
March  3.  1809. 

NoT«. — Andrew  Johnson  was  Impeached  by 
the  House  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  Senator 
Benjamin  P.  Wade,  of  Jefferson.  Ohio,  acting 
Vice  President,  presided  at  the  trial.  The 
vote  of  one  more  Senator  would  have  made 
the  two- thirds  majority  required  to  siistain 
the  impeachment,  and  Jefferson's  Senator 
Wade  would  have  been  the  18th  President.) 

18.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  March  4,  1869,  to 
Ifarch  3,  1877. 

(Nont. — The  local  chapter  of  the  DAR  Is 
named  in  honor  of  Oeneral  Grant's  mother. 
Eunice  Grant,  a  relative  of  one  of  the  found- 
ers. Caroline  Ransom  of  Austlnb\irg  was 
No.  7  of  the  foundors  of  the  National  DAR.) 

19.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  March  4.  1877.  to 
March  3,  1881. 

20.  James  A.  Garfield.  March  4.  1881.  to 
September  19,  1881.  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Vice  President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

21.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  September  20,  1881, 
to  March  3,  1885. 

22.  Grover  Cleveland,  March  4,  1885,  to 
March  3,  1889.  President  Cleveland  was 
elected  again  in  1892  and  served  from  March 
4.  1893.  to  March  3,  1897.  The  4-year  Interval 
between  his  two  terms  did  not  make  him  the 
twenty-foiuth  man  to  serve  as  President.  He 
was  still  the  twenty-second  man  to  occupy 
the  White  House. 

23.  Benjamin  Harrison.  March  4.  1889.  to 
March  3.  1893. 

24.  WUliam  McKlnley.  March  4.  1807.  to 
September  14.   1901. 

(Norm. — ^l  attended  the  Inaugural  In  1897. 
My  father  was  reading  clerk  of  the  House 
and  a  close  personal  friend  of  Governor 
McKlnley.  That  day  I  saw  two  Presidents. 
I  saw  three  others  at  the  Inaugural  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  I  have  conversed  with  two  Presi- 
dents and  corresponded  with  foxir.  I  de- 
clined an  appointment  by  Pranklin  D.  Roose- 
velt under  NIRA.  on  the  grounds  that  I  did 
not  know  what  was  expected  of  me  and 
doubted  if  anyone  else  did.  None  of  the 
other  six  Ohio  men  were  called  to  organise 
imder  that  absurd  law.) 

In  conversation  with  Herbert  Hoover  prior 
to  his  nomination.  I  said  that  he  was  talk- 
ing with  one  suKX)rter  who  was  not  an  as- 
pirant for  a  presidential  appointment.  Mr. 
Hoover  laughed  heartUy  and  replied  that 
such  was  a  novelty. 

25.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  September  14 
1901,  to  March  3.  1909. 

26.  WUllam  Howard  Taf  t,  March  4.  1909.  to 
March  3.  1913. 

(Not*. — In  the  1912  primary  campaign 
The  Gazette  supported  Teddy  Roosevelt.  We 
organized  the  largest  Roosevelt  Club  in  Ohio. 
At  the  Ohio  State  convention  I  was  named 
as  a  candidate  for  altemate-at-large.  The 
Roosevelt  delegates  were  supposed  to  out- 
number the  Taft  delegates.  But  Theodore 
Burton,  of  Cleveland,  a  Taft  man.  was  named 
chairman.  The  Taft  faction,  by  adroit  fin- 
agling, won  by  seven  votes,  thus  sending  the 


Ohio  delegates  to  Chicago  to  support  Preai. 
dent  Taft,  who  was  renominated.) 

My  father  was  Roosevelt's  personal  p«v 
liamentarian  at  that  convention.  He  ad- 
vised T.  R.  not  to  bolt  the  party.  But  after 
he  took  that  step,  the  Oaaette  and  its  editor 
supported  President  Taft  and  the  OOP 
ticket. 

It  is  as  logical  to  argue  that  If  your  eouB- 
try  editor  had  been  elected  as  an  alternate 
at  large  for  Roosevelt,  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  Involved  in  World  War 
I.  as  it  is  to  claim  that  Oeneral  Elsenhower 
is  our  thirty-fourth  President. 

27.  Woodrow  WUson.  March  4.  1918.  to 
March  3.  1921. 

28.  Warren  G.  Harding.  March  4,  1931.  to 
August  2.  1923.  Mr.  Harding's  death  was 
hastened  by  the  acts  of  some  of  his  supposed 
friends.  His  enemies  made  unjust  charges 
for  political  smear  purposes. 

29.  Calvin  Coolidge,  August  8.  1933,  to 
March  3.  1929. 

(Nora. — Coolidge  became  nationally  con- 
spicuous when,  as  Governor  of  Maaaachu- 
setts,  he  told  the  striking  Boston  police  that 
no  one  had  the  right  to  strike  against  the 
government.  The  past  20  years  of  the  New 
Deal  saw  repeated  strikes  called  against  the 
United  States  Government  In  time  of  war. 
at  the  instigation  of  Lewis  and  Murray. 
Such  action  Interfered  with  production  of  es- 
sential war  materials  for  both  World  War 
n  and  the  Truman  "police  action"  in  Korea. 
Such  strikes  were  in  aid  of  the  enemy  and 
were  treasonable  in  effect.) 

30.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  March  4.  1939.  to 
March  3,  1933. 

(Nora. — Of  all  the  Presidents,  none  has 
been  the  target  of  more  unjust  criticism 
than  Mr.  Hoover.  He  has  outlived  most  of 
his  vUifters,  and  now  Is  recognised  ••  a 
great  administrator  and  humanitarian.) 

31.  Pranklin  Delano  Rooeevelt.  March  4. 
1938,  reelected  three  times  and  dying  on 
AprU  12,  1945,  shortly  after  his  fourth  Inau. 
guraL 

32.  Harry  8.  Truman,  AprU  13.  1»4S.  to 
January  19.  1988. 

33.  Dwight  D.  Blaenhower.  January  30. 
1958.  May  he  live  long  and  proapsr.  He 
will  Jiistlfy  national  hopes  for  a  quick  turn 
to  sanity  in  Government,  with  Justice  and 
honor. 

(Non.— All  dates  are  inclusive.) 


PoCo  PreventwE 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WIST  vnoiMU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  February  2, 19S3  ^ 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un« 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBo.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wetzel  Republican  of  January 
23,  1953,  having  reference  to  the  use  of 
gamma  globulin — a  preventive  of  polio; 
TkT  It 

The  number  of  polio  cases  reached  a  stag- 
gering aii-time  high  in  the  United  States 
during  1962.  Yet  1952  also  was  the  year 
when  a  practical  preventive  ias  poUo  was 
being  developed.  ' 

Large-scale,  controlled  field  studies  of 
polio  cases  were  conducted  during  the  past 
summer  in  UUh,  Texas,  and  Iowa  while  polio 
epidemics  were  raging  there.  Some  54.772 
children,  aged  1  to  11,  were  covered  in  the 
studies.  Half  of  the  children  received  shots 
of  gamma  globulin.  Half  received  an  In- 
nocuous substitute. 

Dr.  William  McD.  Hammon,  of  tb«  Univer- 
sity of  PitUburgh.  and  his  coworkers  con- 


ducted the  test,  with  these  results  ••  pub- 
lished in  the  Polio  Post  c>f  the  National 
Foundation  for  InfantUe  Paralyals: 

In  his  preliminary  report.  Oiyverlng  a  80-day 
follow-up  of  the  90  paralytic  cases  which 
occurred  In  the  54.722  chUdreo  who  took  part 
in  the  test.  Or.  Hammon  disclosed  that  28 
cases  occurred  In  thoee  receiving  gamnui 
globulin  injections  as  oompsxed  to  04  cases 
in  the  group  which  did  not  receive  the  pro- 
tective substance.  These  nvimbers  are  sta- 
tistically significant.  Dr.  Htannaon  empha- 
sized that  marked  protection  did  not  begin 
until  the  second  week  after  Inoculation  and 
lasted  through  the  fifth  week.  During  the 
second  week,  the  number  of  poUo  cases  in 
the  gamma  globuUn  group  was  8,  and 
in  the  control  group,  23.  Piom  the  second 
week  through  the  fifth  week,  only  6  cases 
occurred  in  the  gamma  globu:in  group,  while 
38  appeared  in   the  control  groups. 

"In  the  first  week  litUe.  if  liny.  {H-otectlon, 
was  observed.  Nearly  as  many  cases  oc- 
curred In  the  gamma  globulin  group  as  In 
the  control  group.  However,  the  cases  were 
mild  and  within  80  days.  haLf  of  them  had 
completely  recovered  as  compared  to  none 
In  the  control  group.  Dr.  Hsmmon  believes 
this  Indicates  that  gamma  globulin  may. 
during  the  late  stages  of  the  incubation  of 
polio,  modify  the  severity  at  tlM  disease  al- 
though It  falls  to  give  oomplfite  protection." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  children  can  receive 
almost  complete  Immunity  Irom  poUo  for 
6  weeks  from  gamma  globulUi  injections. 

From  the  heartening  results  at  the  tests 
conducted  last  summer,  one  might  weU  con- 
clude that  poUo  has  been  ocnquered.  "All 
we  have  to  do,"  you'd  say.  "is  Inocvilate  every 
child  In  tlie  country  with  giunma  globulin 
during  the  polio  season.  Then  the  only  polio 
cases  we'd  have  would  be  mi:.d  onea." 

There's  only  one  hitch  in  iJUs  plan  for  a 
polio-free  Aooerlca.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  gamma  globxilin?  ^ 

Whole  blood  Is  the  only  source  of  gamma 
globulin.  And  the  blood  docor  program  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  is  now  Just  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  With  no  more  blood  donors  than  at 
present,  there  never  will  be  enough  gamma 
globulin  to  protect  all  the  clUldren  in  this 
country  from  dread  polio. 

It  takes  one  pint  of  whole  blood  to  make 
enoiigh  gfunmA  globulin  for  one  injection. 
However,  life-saving  plasma  may  be  nuule 
from  the  blood  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gamma  globulin. 

Right  now  there  are  only  about  1,000,000 
doses  of  gamma  globuUn  la  the  United 
BUtes.  ParenU  will  begin  clamoring  for 
polio  protection  for  their  children  when  cases 
begin  mounting  in  the  late  spring.  Gamma 
globulin  probably  will  be  In  iihorter  supply, 
considering  the  demand,  than  penicillin  was 
when  it  first  was  developed  during  the  war 
years. 

How  should  gamma  globulin  be  allotted? 
With  patriotism  as  the  only  Incentive,  re- 
sults of  the  voluntary  blood  donor  program 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  have  been  far 
from  spectacular.  But  here's  ii  simple  scheme 
for  allotting  gamma  globulin  which  we  teel 
would  work: 

Each  person  giving  a  pint  >3f  blood  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  would  be  entitled  to 
an  injection  of  gamma  globulin  for  his 
children. 

What  stronger  incentive  ix>uld  there  be 
for  blood  donors  than  a  desire  to  protect 
their  chUdren  from  polio?  Whole  blood  is 
needed  for  gamma  globulin.  Very  well,  let 
thoee  who  give  the  blood  get  the  benefit 
of  the  gamma  globulin  for  their  children. 

The  gamma  globulin  eould  be  distributed 
through  local  health  units,  which  would  be 
held  strictly  accountable  fcr  the  amount 
they  receive,  the  American  Rod  Cross,  which 
already  has  set  up  its  blood-oollecting  pro- 
gram on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  would  be  the 
agency  through  which  blood  xvouid  be  given. 

We  realize  there  are  a  niimt>er  of  questions 
Which  would  arise.   For  instaoce,  what  if  an 


epidemic  strikes  in  one  eommiuiity?  Then 
gamma  globulin  could  be  drawn  from  the 
1.000.000-dose  national  stockpile.  The  com- 
munity then  would  have  to  pay  back  over 
a  speclfled  period  the  number  of  doses  it 
received. 

What  about  large  families  which  need  pro- 
tection—say  a  family  of  six  children?  These 
children  could  be  given  gamma  globulin  from 
tl>e  commxmity  pool.  The  parents  could  give 
blood  over  a  period  of  time  to  pay  for  their 
Injections  of  gamma  globulin.  They  could 
get  friends  to  give  blood,  and,  too,  there  al- 
ways wUl  be  donors  who  do  not  have  children 
whose  blood  can  be  used  to  buUd  up  the 
community  pool  of  gamma  globulin. 

We  can't  see  that  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
program  would  be  expensive.  Agencies  f<x 
distributing  gamma  globulin  and  collecting 
blood  are  already  in  existence.  Certainly  as 
parents  of  chUdren  we  want  the  protection 
that  gamma  globulin  gives  against  polio. 
To  get  this  protection  for  our  children  we 
are  wUllng  to  give  whole  blood  to  make 
gamma  globulin.  We  think  most  parents 
would  be  wUling  to  do  the  same. 

Facilities  for  such  a  program  are  already 
set  up.  One  good  featiire  would  be  the  fact 
that  a  huge  stockpile  of  plasma  could  be 
buUt  up  for  use  in  any  civilian  disaster,  or 
would  be  available  for  use  in  an  atomic 
explosion  should  war  come. 

For  the  protection  of  our  children  from 
polio— is  it  worth  a  try? 


Rirals:  Aad  a  Vole  for  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2, 19  S9 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  arti<de  from 
the  New  York  Times  magaEine  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1953: 

Rivals:  Airo  a  Von  toe  New  Tonc^-Ooacpsa- 
iMo   Gotham   to   Omxa   AutatGut   Citses 

POSKS  A   PSOBLXIC   IN   UBBAN    MODXSTT;    THX 

Otuxis  Havx  Chasm.  Histost.  oa  Bsaxttt, 
Nrw  TOBX  Has  EvzrrrBQfa 

(By  B.  L.  Duffus) 

The  first  answer  to  the  question.  What  has 
New  York  got  that  other  American  cities 
haven't,  is  that  it  has  more  than  8.000,000 
inhabitants.  Nearly  1  out  of  every  20  Amer- 
icans lives  to  New  York  City.  About  one 
out  of  every  dozen  lives  near  enough  to  come 
in  to  the  theater  and  get  home  in  time  for 
a  few  hours'  sleep — that  Is  to  say.  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Henry  Hudson  didn't  foresee  this  when 
he  came  into  the  river  that  bears  his  name. 
Peter  Stujrvesant  didn't  foresee  it.  Nobody 
foresaw  it.  Nobody  planned  it.  Ge<^raphy. 
aided  by  men  who  did  not  alvrays  know 
what  they  were  doing,  did  the  trick.  Geogr 
raphy  produced  the  harbor,  in  the  right  lati- 
tude. Geography  made  the  Hudson  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  Albany.  Man  produced  the 
Erie  Canal,  running  the  way  the  rivers 
didn't — east  to  west.  Man  invented  the  raU- 
road.  which  also  foiuid  it  easy  to  run  from 
east  to  west  as  well  as  north  to  south. 

The  harbor,  plus  the  water  and  rail  routes 
running  east  to  west,  produced  the  city  of 
New  York  and  made  It  great.  When  we 
speak  of  a  great  city  we  may  mean  size  and 
we  may  mean  size  plus  significance.  New 
York  is  great  in  size.  Only  London  exceeds 
her  in  population,  and  that  only  by  a  small 


margin.  But  there  is  also  a  relationship 
between  size  and  significance.  Size  is  a  mag- 
net which  pulls  in  quality — to  an  extent 
and  within  limits. 

The  biggest  city  in  any  country  gets  the 
best  of  the  theater,  of  music,  of  the  graphic 
arts,  of  book  publishing,  of  all  sorts  of  any- 
thing that  money  can  buy.  The  biggest  city 
can  outbid  otlier  cities  on  any  tangible  com- 
modity. It  may  at  times  overlook  the'  in- 
tangibles. But  it  had  better  not.  Nobody 
loves  a  city  that  has  neglected  the  intan- 
gibles. 

If  we  are  to  compare  or  contrast  New  York 
with  other  cities  it  must  be  on  this  basis. 
If  New  York  is  merely  a  market  place  where 
a  seller — of  goods  or  of  services,  of  genius 
or  of  dreams — can  get  more  for  his  wares 
than  he  can  elsewhere  the  situation  is  in- 
teresting but  not  alluring.  New  York  can 
stand  up  among  the  cities  only  if  it  has 
much  to  offer  for  the  common  man.  only  if 
It  is  a  place  this  obscure  but  numerous  indi- 
vidual loves  to  visit  and  where  he  can  bear 
to  Uve. 

This  principle  rules  out  such  measure- 
ments as  bank  clearings,  freight  tonnage  by 
rail  or  water,  passenger  miles  in  and  out 
by  all  means  of  transportation,  taxable 
values  and  the  taxes  thereon,  traffic  prob- 
lems, school  attendance,  chvuch  attendance, 
average  income — and  so  on.  Is  this  a  city 
than  can  be  loved?  Let  us  ask  first.  Why  do 
people  love  cities,  and  what  cities  are  most 
lovable? 

A  city  can  be  loved  for  its  charm.  A  p>er- 
son  knows  he  is  going  to  love  it,  he  Is  told 
he  miut  love  it,  he  is  ready  to  love  it — and 
he  does.  Of  our  larger  American  cities  there 
are  only  two  in  this  category — one  says  this 
and  prepares  to  go  tinderground  for  the  dura- 
tion, but  it  Is  true.  These  are  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco. 

During  and  since  the  Second  World  War 
each  ot  these  cities  has  grown — San  Fran- 
cisco much  more,  actually  and  comparatively, 
than  New  Orleans.  But  each  has  kept  its 
charm  and  in  each  case  the  charm  is  twofold: 
First,  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  ataios- 
phere  and  folkways  of  an  earlier  age;  second, 
and  consistently,  a  refusal  to  be  Ironed  out 
into  any  conventional  American  pattern.  A 
businessman  in  New  Orleans  will  leave  his 
office  at  10  In  the  morning  for  a  cup  of  coffee; 
he  gets  his  business  done,  even  whUe  drink- 
ing coffee,  but  he  wUl  not  let  his  business 
get  him  down.  A  bxisinessman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  not  do  this,  but  he  wUl  take  a  long 
lunch  and  long  dinner,  and  when  the  text- 
book says  be  cautious,  measure  the  chances, 
he  will  somehow  remember  a  miner  in  a  red 
shirt  and  high  boots  and  stake  everything  on 
a  hunch. 

The  businessman  In  New  Orleans  does  not 
live  in  the  lOsux  Carr6 — the  old  French 
quarter — ^but  he  la  proud  of  it,  proud  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  heritage,  proud  to  be  a 
bit  different  from  his  brethren  in,  let  us  say. 
New  York  City.  The  businessman  in  San 
Francisco  does  not,  as  a  rule,  live  "south  of 
the  slot."  on  unfashionable  Mission  Street: 
he  may  never  take  the  ferry  any  more,  now 
that  the  bridges  have  been  built;  but  he 
loves  the  fog,  and  the  old  traditions,  and  the 
Ferry  Tower,  and  Market  Street  at  twilight, 
and  sometimes,  maybe,  he  sees  old  Scun  Bran- 
nan  striding  down  the  avenue,  crying  "Gold! 
Goldl"— as  in  1848. 

Some  penons  might  wish  to  add  Washing- 
ton. Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  to 
the  list  of  cities  with  charm.  Indeed,  thetfe 
communities  do  have  charming  spots  and 
aspects.  Tliey  do  not.  as  a  whole,  have  tho 
relaxing  quality  of  New  Orleans  or  the  gay 
flutter  of  San  Francisco. 

What  they  do  afford  is  a  sense  of  history. 
Washington  is  all  our  Presidents  since  Wash- 
ington biniEelf,  all  our  national  statesmen. 
Washington  is  war  and  peace  and  the  growth 
of  the  Nation;  it  is  oratory  and  parades  and 
dnnn  beats;  it  is  majesty  and  it  is  also, 
sometimes,  a  woodshed  ddne  in  marble  to  fit 
the  general  architectiiral  plan. 
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'Baltimore  la  an  outpost  of  the  Old  South, 
but  It  does  not  live  on  memories  or  on  ter- 
rapin. Traditions  are  highly  spoken  of  In 
Baltimore  but  not  worked  at  very  much; 
what  keeps  the  dty  going  are  lnd\utry  and 
commerce. 

The  charm  of  olden  times  Is  more  apparent 
In  Philadelphia  and  Boston  than  In  Balti- 
more. Philadelphia  has  monuments  to  by- 
gone days  in  the  restorations  now  going  for- 
ward around  Independence  Hall.  Boston  has 
her  Common,  she  has  Beacon  Hill,  she  has 
i)arrow  old  streets  where  traffic  ties  Itself 
up  In  knots  at  least  twice  daily.  But  these 
are  large  new  cities  encasing  smaller  old  ones. 
One  does  not  feel  in  them,  as  he  does  in 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  the  continu- 
ity of  old  times  emerging  into  new.  They 
are  loved  for  what  they  are — modem,  vigor- 
ous places  to  live  and  work — not  for  what 
they  iised  to  be. 

There  are  citlee  that  express  power:  power 
of  human  muscles  and  of  money;  power  of 
machines  and  inventive  and  daring  intel- 
lects. Such  are  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land. Detroit,  Omaha,  and  now,  perhaps,  Los 
Angeles. 

In  Chicago  one  recognizes  a  fierce,  almost 
barbaric  vitality.  A  pedestrian  accustomed 
to  the  rigors  of  Manhattan  streets  may  shrink 
and  feel  himself  pursued  when  he  ventives 
Into  Chicago's  loop  district.  When  Chicago 
Is  corrupt  it  is  blatantly  so.  When  it  is  in- 
fested by  gangsters  blood  runs  in  the  gutters. 
When  it  is  noisy  it  roars  like  a  boiler  fac- 
tory. Its  reform  movements,  its  art,  its  lit- 
erature. Its  climate — all  are  vehement. 

Pittsburgh  belongs  to  the  older  industrial- 
ism, Detroit  to  the  new.  Pittsburgh's  golden 
triangle  was  golden  In  the  wealth  it  repre- 
sented and  produced,  but  not  as  a  place  to 
Inhabit;  the  smoke  mixed  with  the  fog  in  the 
river  bottoms  and  gloom  settled  down  early 
and  lingered  late  in  many  and  many  a  work- 
ing day.  One  could — and  still  can — feel  In 
Pittsburgh  the  Calvlnistlc  quality  of  indus- 
trialism: the  wUl  to  let  life  be  bleak  If  only 
It  can  also  be  productive. 

Detroit  two  generations  ago  was  almost 
Bleepy — so  the  old  settlers  say.  It  made. 
among  other  things,  stoves,  but  in  a  genteel 
way.  Then,  with  the  automotive  age.  It 
mairched  out  the  tree-shaded  streets,  invaded 
what  had  been  prairies  rich  with  waving 
grass  and  suddenly,  shiny  and  exuberant, 
proclaimed  the  new  indiistrialism.  And  this 
was  more  cheerful,  U  possibly  mors  com- 
bative.  than  the  old. 

When  we  bring  New  York  Into  competition 
with  thess  other  and  lesser  cities  ws  must 
admit  at  the  start  that  she  lacks  two  of  the 
outstanding  qualltlss  mentlonsd.  New  York 
la  not  as  a  whole  charming;  she  has  charm- 
ing  nslghborhoods  and  moods  but  to  apply 
th«  adJsctlT*  to  tbs  flTt  boroughs  la  ridicu- 
lous. 

Furthsrmors.  N«ir  York  has  no  ssnss  of 
history.  A  few  fairly  elderly  buUdlnfs  re- 
main. Oracle  mansion  Is  one  of  thsm.  But 
though  w«  have  a  dtipalflsd  and  aotlvs  hlsto« 
rloal  sodsty,  Nsw  Yorkers  do  not  revere  the 
past.  Their  Inclination  when  they  see  an 
old  buUdlnt— or  even  one  not  old  at  all  by 
Buropean  standards— 4s  to  tear  it  down. 

Mr.  Robert  ICoeee,  and  not  the  learned 
antiquarians  and  historians,  typl&ee  the 
■pint  of  today's.  New  York.  Mr.  Moss*  is  a 
builder  of  brldfes,  tunnels,  and  hlfhwaya 
and  is  rarely  or  never  obetruoted  by  senti- 
mentality. Nor  are  the  great  aaalorlty  of 
hie  feuow  oltlaena. 

But  If  New  York  la<to  the  quleier  quali- 
ties she  sUll  eannot  be  deserlbed  by  ad- 
Jeetlvea  beflttlnt  the  noisier  and  more  tur- 
bulent ones.  None  of  theee  adjeetttes  will  be 
true  for  the  whole  oity.  alwayi. 

New  York  la  a  eompoatte.  Bhe  la  a  moeale. 
Bhe  la  feminine  In  her  changing  mooda  and 
phases,  brutally  maeeullne  In  her  take-lt-or« 
leave  It  attitude  toward  all  and  sundry. 

Mew  York  Is  a  view  from  Brooklyn  Relghta 
or  the  Battery:  ships  coming  and  going  In 
the  harbor;  the  sun  setting  down  a  Manhat- 


tan cross-street,  making  the  Jersey  side  red, 
gold  and  enchanted.  New  York  is  a  vast 
carpet  of  tranquil  light  as  one  comes  over 
In  an  airplane  after  dark.  New  York  is  the 
subway,  where  no  charm  exists  and  no  his- 
tory, and  Indeed  nothing  except  the  Indivi- 
dual passenger's  desire  to  get  out  of  this 
compressed  mass  of  humanity  and  into  the 
fresh  air. 

New  YcH-k  Is  the  stately  apartment  build- 
ings on  Park  Avenue,  but  It  Is  also  rows  and 
rows  of  small  houses  In  Queens.  New  York 
is  so  Impersonal  that  unless  a  policeman 
became  doubtful  about  the  matter  one  could 
sit  down  in  the  middle  of  Times  Square  and 
eat  a  can  of  cold  beans  with  a  spoon  and  at- 
tract little  attention.  But  New  York  is  so 
personal  that  in  his  own  neighborhood  a 
permanent  resident  usually  knows  the 
names  of  the  newsstand  proprietor,  the  store- 
keeper and  so  on  Just  as  he  would  In  a 
country  town. 

New  York  is  a  scene  for  hot  competition — 
for  fame,  fortune,  and  other  supposedly 
good  things  of  life. 

New  York  is  also  a  city  where  millions  go 
about  their  dally  work  for  a  dally  or  week- 
ly wage,  always  wanting  more  than  they 
have  but  not  In  et^er  pursuit  of  eminence 
and  success.  It  is  a  city,  like  other  cities, 
where  people  like  to  get  through  their  work 
and  then  play  or  rest. 

New  York  is  a  sort  of  anthology  of  urban 
civilization.  The  song  that  any  city  sings 
she  sings.  All  that  anybody  can  seek  for 
that  can  be  housed  in  steel  and  cement  la 
here,  and  vrlth  it,  never  lost  In  all  the  city's 
drabnesa.  respect  for  the  striving,  combative, 
beauty-loving  spirit  of  man. 


McCuTUi  ImmifratioB  Act 


personal  Investigation  of  Italian  policies,  said 
that  the  recent  McCarrnn  Immigration  Act 
might  influence  the  Italian  voter  to  cast  his 
ballot  for  the  Communists  In  the  coming 
national  election. 

We  find  the  statement  particularly  alarm- 
ing because  most  of  us  remember  the  hard- 
fought  battle  in  1948  when  we  were  asked  to 
write  our  relatives  and  friends  in  Italy  and 
ask  them  to  vote  against  the  Communist 
ticket.  They  replied  in  the  only  way  they 
knew  how  by  sending  the  Communists  down 
to  a  himalliating  defeat. 

The  Italians  of  course  dldnt  vote  out  the 
Communist  jxtst  because  of  a  letter-writing 
campaign,  but  mainly  becaiue  they  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  a  return 
to  prosperity  and  an  honorable  place  In  the 
family  of  nations.  Like  many  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  Italy  was  war  ravaged  and 
demolished  and  the  end  of  the  war  was  hailed 
by  complete  endorsement  of  the  Alllee. 

The  new  immigration  law  might  tend  to 
sway  some  independent  voters  but  we  feel 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions will  again  be  upheld  in  the  oomlng 
vote.  The  Italian  voter  realises  that  com- 
munism is  not  the  answer  to  his  problems. 
Clever  propagandists  though  will  literally 
barrage  Italy  with  the  cold  hard  fact  that 
the  McCarran  Act  is  prejudicial  to  Itallana. 

It  is  our  duty  therefore  to  again  reassure 
otir  friends  and  relatives  in  Italy  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States.  We  must  point 
out  that  the  McCarran  Act  has  been  ripped 
to  shreds  by  many  political  leaders  and  that 
even  President  Dwight  D.  Slsenhower  prom- 
ised In  his  campaign  a  revision  of  the  neW' 
legislation. 

Letters  from  us  here  In  the  country  ex- 
plaining these  things  to  them  might  more 
than  offset  any  proposed  Communist  propa- 
ganda.   We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Mc- 


-Carran  Act  is  far  from  fair  and  we 


It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  Nxw  jiasxT 

ZN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRh.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  excellent 
newspaper,  the  Italian  Tribune,  on  Jan- 
uary 30. 1953.  This  article  is  most  time- 
ly and  informative,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  adverse  reaction  in  Italy — and 
similar  sentiments  prevail  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  allied  with  the  United 
States — to  the  discriminatory  and  Ineq- 
uitable Immigration  and  Naturaliia- 
tlOQ  Act. 

I  trust  that  tha  new  administration 
win  take  early  action  to  carry  out  its 
campaign  pledge  that  the  act  should  b« 
drastically  revlaed.  The  reoommenda- 
tlons  of  President  Truman's  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalliatlon  point 
the  way  to  achieving  an  Immigration  waA 
naturaliaatlon  policy  consonant  with  our 
democratic  traditions  and  faith  In  hu- 
man freedom.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country,  both  from 
a  domestic  standpoint  and  for  our  inter- 
national relations,  demand  that  the  pres- 
ent act  be  rewritten  at  this  session. 

The  article  from  the  Italian  Tribune 
reads: 

AM  DcroarAMT  MMtAoa  to  Axx  Ooa 

•tmscBxans 
What  we  consider  distressing  news  reached 
the  United  SUtes  this  week   when  Migr. 
John  O'Grady.  speaking  in  Rome  after  a 


as  a  direct  insult  to  the  many  Americans  of 
Italian  extraction  who  have  made  many 
worth-while  and  humanitarian  contributions 
to  the  American  people. 

We  must  not  be  upset  because  of  preju- 
dicial leglslaUon.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  the  right  to  revise  such  laws  because 
In  the  long  run  the  people  win.  That's  what 
makes  our  democracy  so  worth  while.  We 
feel  stirs  that  in  our  area  particularly  Con- 
gressmen Httob  J.  Anoomxio  and  Pvm  W. 
Roomo.  Ja.,  wiU  repeat  our  pleas  In  Congress 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  McCarran  Act. 

Our  people  in  Italy  must  be  told  that  com- 
munism can  destroy  their  proud  heritage. 
nath,  and  only  faith,  In  American  principles 
of  fair  play  and  democracy  will  carry  them 
through.  We  feel  sure  that  they  wUl  again 
hear  our  pleas  and  vote  accordingly.  In  the 
meantime,  we  can  write  to  our  Repreeenta- 
tlves  and  Senators  tsIUng  them  of  our  dla- 
pleaaure  with  the  ImmlgraUon  leglalatton. 
No  lawmaker  can  deny  a  dear  mandate  from 
his  coxutltuents. 


«i 


CMBplroUer  Geaeral  Re^Hs  DeUberab 
Ulsf al  Ezpeiditwt  of  Ntfy  Full  h 
FallbrotkCMt 

BXTSISXON  OF  RBCAMCS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

oroAUyoama 
IN  TBI  BOUai  OP  RIPRmMTATIVIS 

Monday.  January  29. 19$i 

llr.YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
oaU  attention  to  an  important  oommunl- 
eation  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  charges  made 
against  the  Navy  In  the  communication 
call  for  immediate  appropriate  action  by 


both  the  Chief  Executive  and  by  Con- 
gress: 

CoMiTmCLUai  Qjaraua.  or  thx 

UimxD  States, 
Washington,  January  30,  1953. 
Hon.  Sahvsl  WnxiAM  Yoktt, 

House  of  RepretentaUvet. 
Mr  DsAS  Ma.  Yoktt:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  information  a  copy  of  ttie  Comptroller 
General's  report  to  the  Congress  of  today 
with  enclosures  therein  referr<3d  to,  relative 
to  the  legality  of  expenditures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  in  connec-;ion  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  suit  entitled  United  States 
of  America  v.  Fallbroolc  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict et  al.,  which  was  the  subject  of  prior 
communication  between  you  and  this  ofllce. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Fkank  L.  Tatks. 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

COMFTBOLLn   GxiTXaAL   CUT 

THX   UNnXD   STATKfl, 

Washington,  January  30,  1953. 
The  CoNoaxss: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  313 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (43 
Stat.  28),  directing  the  Compt:-oller  General 
to  specifically  report  to  the  Congress  every 
expenditure  made  by  any  depattment  in  any 
year  in  violation  of  law.  the  following  report 
Is  submitted  relative  to  payments  deliber- 
ately made,  and  apparently  being  made,  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  direct  con- 
travention of  law  after  being  aathoritatlvely 
Informed  that  such  a  course  of  action  would 
be  a  violation  of  law. 

Section  208  (d)  of  the  Deparlanent  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Act.  1953  (U6  Stat.  560). 
provides  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  fxmds  appropriated  by  this 
title  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  or  prose- 
cution of  the  suit  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  Diiitrict  of  Cali- 
fornia, southern  division,  by  the  United 
States  of  America  against  Fall  brook  Public 
Utility  District,  a  public -servlC4)  corporation 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  others." 

The  lawB\iit  referred  to  in  the  section 
was  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Depiutment.  By 
reason  of  the  prohibition  against  the  tise 
of  Department  of  Justice  appropriations  for 
tha  fiscal  year  1953  In  the  preparation  or 
prosecution  of  the  said  suit,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  requested  in  letter  dated 
Augxut  18.  1952.  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral render  a  decision  as  to  whsther  the 
appropriations  available  to  that  Department 
are  affected  in  any  way  by  the  provisions 
of  the  above-quoted  section.  By  dsclalon  of 
August  29.  1952.  B-1 10945.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  Informed  that  the  employment 
or  retention  and  payment  from  the  funds 
available  to  the  Navy  Department  of  counsel 
directly  to  repreeent  the  United  States  In 
the  preparation,  proeecutlon,  or  defense  of 
the  lawsuit  vrould  be  In  direct  oontraven- 
tlon  of  law  and  was  not  authorised. 

The  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
respecting  the  avallaburty  and  uae  of  public 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Oongrees  are  by 
statute  made  ftnal  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Qovernment.  Sec- 
tion a  of  the  act  of  July  81.  1884  (28  8ut. 
808).  as  amended  by  eectlon  804  of  the  act 
of  June  10,  1881  (48  8Ut.  84.  81  U.  8.  C.  lA), 
(See  S  Oomp.  Oen.  888.  884:  14  Id,  848,  880: 
88  Op.  Atty,  Oen.  865:  88  Id.  608:  88  Id.  468: 
88  Id.  681.)  Thus,  upon  the  rendition  of  the 
decision  of  Auguat  M.  1868,  It  was  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  under  the 
law  to  aooept  aa  final,  and  properly  apply, 
•uoh  decision.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary 
deliberately  ohoee  to  violate  the  law  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  continued  and  ap- 
parently la  continuing  the  unlawful  payment 
of  salaries  and  other  expenses  incident  to 
the  proaecution  of  the  Pallbrook  suit.  This 
was  not  a  passive  or  Inactive  disregard  of  the 


law;  it  was  an  active  violation  with  full 
knowledge  thereof.  In  an  impossible  effort 
to  support  such  action  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  contended  that  he  Is  required 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  that  his  legal  advisers  informed  him 
that  the  actions  taken  In  the  matter  are 
lawful. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requested 
and  obtained  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  It  was  not  left  to  the  Secretary's 
legal  advisers  to  Inform  him  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  subject  matter.  The  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General  concluded  the 
matter — it  was  final  upon  the  executive 
branch.  That  is  the  simple  truth  of  the 
matter  and  that  was  well  known  by  the  Sec- 
retary's legal  advisers. 

Furthermore,  it  was  not  left  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  decide  whether  proeecu- 
tlon of  the  suit  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  That 
matter  was  decided  by  the  Congress  through 
enactment  of  the  provision  under  discussion. 
It  is  fundamental  in  our  Government  that 
It  is  for  the  Congress  to  say  how  and  on 
what  conditions  the  public  moneys  shall  be 
spent,  and  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
executive  or  accounting  ofBcers  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  legislative  enactments  upon 
the  use  of  the  public  moneys  no  matter  how 
much  a  different  result  at  times  might  seem 
desirable. 

For  use  by  the  Congress  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  report  there  is  attached  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  material  facts 
and  circumstances  in  this  matter,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  decision  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  dated  August  29,  1952: 

In  conclusion  I  repeat,  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  in  this  matter  was, 
and  apparently  continues  to  be,  a  willful 
and  deliberate  violation  of  the  law.  There- 
fore, to  the  extent  that  the  General  Aocoimt- 
Ing  Office  Is  empowered  to  do  so  it  wlU  hold 
responsible  officials,  and  their  siireties,  finan- 
cially liable  for  all  expenditxires  of  public 
funds  determined  to  be  lllegaL 

Respectfully  submitted.  V|^;j 

LtNDSAT    C.   WaIXXK, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statet. 
MCMoaANomc  Rxtort  or  trx  COMrrxOLLBi 

GKNXXAL  TO  THX  CONOKXSS  RXLATIVX  TO  II.- 
UGAL  EXPINDrrtTRKS  ST  THX  DSPABTSCXNT  OF 

THX  Navt  iw  CowNxcnoM  Wmi  Paossca- 
TtON  or  TRX  Stttt  BMTTrLso  "UNTrxD  States 
or  AMxaiCA  V.  Fallhioox  Fvmuo  Utilitt 

DOTtlOT  XT  AL." 

Section  208  (d)  of  ths  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Act,  1953,  approved  July 
10.  1952  (65  SUt.  560),  provides  as  follows: 

"Nons  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
title  may  be  used  in  ths  preparation  or  pross- 
cutlon  of  ths  suit  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  ths  Southern  District  of  Call- 
fornla.  Southern  Division,  by  the  United 
Statee  of  America  against  Fallbrook  Public 
XTtUlty  District,  a  publlc-ssrvlce  corporation 
of  the  SUte  of  Oallfomla,  and  others." 

Ths  referred-to  suit  was  Instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  or  about  January 
86,  1961,  at  the  request  of  the .  Department 
of  the  Navy.  It  appears  that  the  United 
States  owns  approxlmatsly  186,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  Santa  Margarita  River.  Oalifn 
presently  utlllaed  for  the  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing base  at  Oamp  Joseph  H.  Fendlaton,  the 
United  States  naval  depot  at  Pallbrodk, 
Calif.,  and  the  United  States  naval  hospiui 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  The  purpoee  of  the  said 
suit,  aa  appaars  from  the  complaint  filed 
therein,  waa  to  have  the  righta  of  the  United 
States  to  the  uee  of  the  waters  of  the  Santa 
Margariu  River  declared  and  the  title  to 
thoee  rights  quieted  against  the  defendanta 
named  therein.  The  suit  waa  prepared,  filed, 
and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statee 
to  a  certain  point  by  one  WiUlam  H.  Veeder, 
then  employed  by  the  Department  of  Jxiatlce 
aa  a  apeolal  aaalatant  to  the  Attorney  QeneraL 


Tlie  |»t)secution  of  the  suit  by  the  Govern- 
ment, beyond  the  effective  date  of  the 
referred-to  statutory  prohibition,  July  10, 
1952,  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in 
communications  from  various  Members  of 
the  Congress.  As  a  result  thereof,  under  date 
of  July  30.  1952,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  calling  attention  to  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  section  208  (d)  and 
to  the  congressional  Inquiries  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  contravention 
thereof.  A  report  was  requested  as  to  the 
steps  taken  in  the  preparation  or  prosecu- 
tion of  the  suit  after  July  10,  1952,  together 
with  a  statement  as  to  the  appropriations  or 
funds  used  for  such  purposes,  and  a  reference 
to  the  statutory  or  other  authority  therefof . 
By  reply  of  August  7,  the  Attorney  General 
stated  that  there  was  no  record  of  any  ex- 
penditures from  the  Department's  appropria- 
tions in  connection  with  the  suit  since  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Appro- 
priation Act,  1953,  July  10,  1952;  and  that 
the  Department  had  advised  the  Navy  De- 
partment it  intended  to  abide  by  the  will  ot 
the  Congress  in  the  matter. 

In  that  connection  there  is  on  file  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  a  copy  of  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  dated  August  11,  1962,  which 
referred  to  the  restrictive  provisions  of  said 
section  208  (d),  and  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jvistice  could  not  continue  to  prepare 
for  or  proceed  to  trial  In  the  Involved  suit. 
The  letter  f  \irther  stated  that  the  Department 
was  advised  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Marine  Corps  that 
the  case  should  proceed  because  of  Its  great 
importance;  that  in  recognition  of  that 
lurgent  necessity  the  Department  was  willing 
that  the  case  go  forward  and  would  be  glad 
to  qualify  Navy  Department  attorneys  as  spe- 
cial assistants  to  the  Attorney  General;  but 
that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  vriU  of  the 
Congress,  the  Navy  Department  must  bear  all 
of  the  costs  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  suit. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Augxut  12.  1952,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  met  with  me  In 
my  office  for  the  pun>ose  of  discussing  the 
matter  of  the  suit  In  question.  In  that  meet- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  stated  that  he 
had  been  advised  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy,  who  was  also  present* 
that  appropriations  made  to  his  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  are  available  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  suit,  notwithstanding  the 
statutory  prohibition  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  ^t,  1958,  and  that  la 
reliance  on  such  authority  he  had  proposed 
and  obtained  the  agreement  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Navy  Department  lawyers  to  con- 
tinue inth  the  suit.  I  advised  the  Secretary 
that  the  General  Acoc\inting  Office  was  avrare 
of  the  situation,  had  not  taksn  any  position 
as  to  ths  proprlsty  of  ths  suggested  action, 
but  that  the  matter  was  such  as  to  require  a 
formal  decision.  By  istter  dated  August  18. 
1952,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  me 
requesting  a  decision  in  the  matter. 

Zn  compliance  with  the  Secretary^  re- 
quest, a  decision  was  rendered  to  him  under 
date  of  August  88,  1868,  B-1 10846.  In  the 
said  decision  It  was  stated  that  the  Impor- 
tant question  involved  In  the  oaae  was 
whether  the  law  and  approprlatlona  made 
available  to  the  Navy  Deparunent  eipresaly 
authorise  or  require  that  Department  di- 
rectly to  Institute,  proeeeute.  and  defend 
action  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  la  mat- 
ters involving  court  prooeedlngs,  In  oonnee- 
tlon  therewith  the  deolalon  quoted  perti- 
nent provlBlont  of  the  Revised  Statutes  codi- 
fied at  6  U.  S.  O.  48.  808.  807,  808,  818.  814 
and  816,  and  eectlon  6  of  Bncutlve  Order 
8166  of  June  10. 1888,  iaaued  In  pursuanee  of 
section  16  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1888  (4T 
SUt.  181t).  which  plainly  vested  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  ths  power  and  authority 
to  repreeent  the  United  SUtes  In  the  courts. 
Thus,  It  was  sUtsd  that  by  reason  of  the 
plain  and  unambiguous  terms  of  such  pro- 
visions of  law  and  la  the  Usht  of  decisions  by 
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the  courts,  the  decisions  of  the  aecoxmtlng 
cdBeers  have  long  recognized  the  rule  that, 
in  the  absence  of  opeclflc  authority  by  the 
Congress  for  departmenta  and  eetabliah- 
menta  of  the  Government  to  resort  to  liti- 
gation In  the  courts.  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  the  duties  and  responalbUl- 
tlea  with  which  they  are  charged,  It  la  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General,  aa  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Government,  to  Institute,  pros- 
ecute, and  defend  action  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  matters  Involving  co\u^ 
proceedings,  and  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses Incident  thereto  from  funds  expressly 
provided  therefor  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ttee. 

'  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  specific  author- 
ity was  contained  In  title  IV  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1953. 
approved  July  10.  1962  <66  Stat.  623) ,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  or  other  law.  which  woiild  author- 
ize the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  represent 
the  United  States  In  matters  Involving  court 
proceedings,  or  Incur  expenditures  directly 
connected  therewith.  The  decision  applied 
the  rule  to  the  present  case  and  concluded 
that  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  were  not  available  for  the 
purpose  desired. 

With  respect  to  the  Secretary's  contention 
that  the  duty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  safeguard  the  property  of 
the  United  States  requires  that  every  legal 
means  be  employed  to  secure  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  the  Government's  right  here 
Involved,  the  decision  cited  the  case  of 
United  St  at  en  ▼.  California  (332  U.  8.  19,  27- 
38),  wherein  the  court  said  that  article  4, 
section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  vests 
In  the  Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and.  that  In  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  the  Congress  may  limit  the  power  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  claims  for 
the  United  States.  Of  course  the  primary 
duty  of  the  executive  branch  Is  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed — ^not  vio- 
lated. 

Returning  to  the  specific  question  pre- 
sented for  decision,  namely,  whether  appro- 
priated funds  available  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment are  affected  In  any  way  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  208  (d).  It  was  said  In  the 
decision  that — 

"I  fully  apiH«clate  the  deep  concern  which 
you  and  others  feel  in  this  matter.  However, 
the  matter  has  received  careful  considera- 
tion, and  In  answer  to  the  specific  question 
presented  In  your  letter  it  must  be  held  that 
the  employment  or  retention  by  you  and 
payment  from  the  funds  available  to  the 
Navy  Department  of  counsel  directly  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  In  the  preparation, 
prosecution,  or  defense  of  the  s\ilt  In  ques- 
tion, and  the  defrayment  therefrom  of  ex- 
penses connected  with  such  utlgatlon,  would 
be  In  direct  contravention  of  law  and  Is  not 
authorized.  Such  being  the  rule,  the  answer 
Is  obvloxia  as  to  why  It  was  unnecessary  for 
the  Congress  to  apply  the  prohibition  to 
other  than  the  Department  of  Justice  appro- 
priations. If  the  rule  were  otherwise,  the 
evident  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  approving 
the  provision  In  question  seems  so  clear  that 
1  could  not  approve  procediu-al  or  mechani- 
cal devices  designed  to  overcome  a  techni- 
cality In  order  to  circumvent  that  purpose." 

Shortly  before  the  decision  of  Aiigust  29. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  continued  prosecution  of 
the  suit  by  Mr.  William  H.  Veeder,  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the 
conflicting  Information  furnished  by  the 
Jxistlce  and  Navy  Departments  concerning 
Mr.  Veeder's  employment  status,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  stating  that  Mr.  Veeder  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  as  of 
August  4,  while  the  Navy  Department  denied 
that  he  was  on  Its  payroll.  Under  date  of 
August  20,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attor- 
x»y  General  requesting  a  copy  of  Mr.  Veeder's 


notification  of  personnel  action  or  other 
pertinent  papers  showing  the  natvire  of  the 
action,  If  any.  which  resulted  In  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  Department  of  Justice.  By 
reply  of  August  25,  the  Attorney  General 
stated  that  Mr.  Veeder's  appointment  In  his 
Department  was  terminated  at  the  close  of 
business  August  1,  due  to  his  transfer  to  the 
Navy  Department  on  Augiist  4,  and  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  requested  notification  of  per- 
sonnel action  which  confirmed  said  state- 
ment. 

Representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  interviewed  Mr.  Veeder  on  September 
9,  concerning  his  activities  In  the  Fallbrook 
suit  In  relation  to  the  provisions  of  section 
208  (d).  He  stated  that  he  departed  Cali- 
fornia by  plane  on  July  12.  1952,  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  same  date,  and 
performed  no  work  on  the  Fallbrook  suit 
until  August  6;  that  It  was  his  understand- 
ing an  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Justice  and  Navy  Departments,  concurred  In 
by  the  heads  thereof,  that  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred on  that  date  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment on  a  contract  basis  to  continue  the 
suit,  and  that  all  expenses  Incident  thereto 
would  be  defrayed  by  the  Navy  so  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  not  be  violat- 
ing the  prohibition  of  section  208  (d);  that 
It  was  recognized  by  all  concerned  that  the 
arrangement  merely  was  a  method  that  would 
enable  him  to  continue  with  the  Fallbrook 
suit  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General:  that  he  left  Washington  for  Cali- 
fornia on  August  6  in  a  Marine  Corps  plane, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  David  W.  Agnew.  attor- 
ney In  the  Navy  Department,  and  Lt.  Col.  S. 
B.  Robertson,  USMC,  for  the  piu-pose  of 
drafting  the  pretrial  order  In  the  Fallbrook 
suit;  that  he  remained  in  California  until 
August  25,  when  the  pretrial  order  was  ap- 
proved by  the  court;  that  he  left  California 
by  Marine  Corps  plane  on  August  26,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robertson,  and  arrived  In  Washington  on 
August  27;  and  that  since  the  latter  date  he 
has  worked  In  his  office  In  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce  on  cases  other  than  the  Fallbrook 
suit.  Mr.  Veeder  apparently  was  reinstated 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
effective  September  2. 

Concerning  his  employment  and  pa3rroll 
status  during  the  period  he  was  In  California 
for  the  Navy  Department,  namely,  Augiist  6 
to  27,  Mr.  Veeder  stated  that  while  In  Cali- 
fornia he  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  both  issued  press  releases  denying 
that  he  was  on  their  payrolls,  but  that  there 
never  was  any  question  in  his  mind  but 
that  the  agreement  for  his  transfer  to  the 
Navy  Department  was  In  effect;  that  he  was 
going  to  be  paid  by  that  agency;  and  that 
during  his  Infrequent  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy  no  question  as  to  his  stattu  ever 
was  raised.  Mr.  Veeder  further  stated  that 
on  August  29,  he  was  Informed  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  stated  he  could  not  pay  him 
(Veeder)  for  the  period  In  August  during 
which  he  worked  on  the  Fallbrook  suit,  but 
that  he  would  take  care  of  his  expenses — as 
distinguished  from  his  salary — the  amount 
of  which  should  be  communicated  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Dillon.  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Veeder  went 
on  to  state  that  he  telephoned  Mr.  Dillon 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  been  in  Cali- 
fornia on  Fallbrook  business  21  days,  which 
at  the  established  per  diem  rate  of  99  per 
day,  would  be  $189.  but  that  during  such 
period  he  had  spent  a  total  amount  of  $358 
of  his  own  f\mds  for  living  expenses.  Mr. 
Veeder  stated  that  shortly  thereafter  a  mes- 
senger arrived  and  gave  him  $360  in  cash 
and  being  siuprised  as  to  such  method  of 
payment  he  immediately  telephoned  Mr.  Dil- 
lon who  assured  him  that  the  payment  rep- 
resented Federal  funds  which  had  been  made 
avaUable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Confining  consideration  at  this  point  to 
the  source  of  funds  used  for  the  payment  oif 
$350  to  Mr.  Veeder,  I  am  Informed  that  such 
payment  was  charged  to  the  so-called  con- 
tingency fund  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
That  fund  Is  Included  under  the  appropria- 
tion "Service-wide  operations"  contained  in 
title  rv  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953,  approved  July  10,  1952, 
66  Stat.  527,  528,  in  pertinent  part,  as  fol- 
lows: "not  to  exceed  $9,132,000  for  emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6  of  the  act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  419c),  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  and  authority  of  the  Secretary, 
and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Government." 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Veeder's  statementa 
set  forth  above,  and  the  source  and  nature  of 
the  funds  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  reimburse  him  for  the  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  Fallbrook  suit  dvu-ing 
August,  the  mystery  as  to  his  employment 
status  and  authority  to  participate  in  the 
suit,  in  the  face  of  denials  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
he  was  on  their  payrolls  during  that  period, 
now  is  all  too  clear.  Apparently  the  transfer 
of  Mr.  Veeder  to  the  Navy  Department  effec- 
tive August  4.  never  was  taken  up  by  that 
agency  so  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
technically  could  state  that  he  was  not  on 
the  payroll  of  his  Department.  But  never- 
theless it  appears  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  sought  and  agreed  to  utilize  Mr.  Veeder 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit;  that  Mr. 
Veeder  proceeded  to  California  by  Marine 
Corps  plane  piirsuant  to  the  Secretary's 
directions  without  Intention  of  rendering 
services  gratis;  and  that  while  there  he  car- 
ried out  his  instructions,  used  Navy  facilities, 
and  otherwise  was  under  the  Secretary's 
jxirisdlctlon  and  control.  Such  facta  appear 
conclusive  by  virtue  of  the  Secretary's  action 
In  charging  the  payment  made  by  him  to  Mr. 
Veeder  to  the  so-called  contingency  fund,  the 
express  provisions  of  which  make  his  deter* 
minatlons  with  regard  to  expenditures  there- 
from final  and  conclusive  upon  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Government.  Under  such 
clrctunstanoes,  who  is  to  question  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  to  use  the  fund? 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of 
August  29.  concerning  the  aTailabiUty  of 
Navy  appropriations  for  preparation  cr 
prosecution  of  the  Fallbrook  suit,  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  discontinue  unlawful  activities 
and  expenditures  with  respect  to  the  suit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continued  prosecution 
thereof.  In  that  connection,  the  Attorney 
General  on  September  9.  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  qualified  Mr.  David  W. 
Agnew  of  the  Navy  Department  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
express  purpose  of  handling  the  Fallbrook 
suit.  It  Is  understood  that  Raymond  de  S. 
Shryock,  commander.  United  States  Navy,  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Agnew  in  the  conduct  of 
the  suit.  In  an  Interview  with  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  on  October  3, 
that  official  stated  that  the  Navy  Department 
disagreed  with  the  decision  of  August  29. 
and  that  the  Department  was  going  ahead 
with  suit  even  though  certain  expenditure* 
might  be  disallowed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Under  date  of  November  28,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  again 
calling  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Fallbrook  suit  and  to  my  decision  In  the 
matter.  There  was  requested  a  complete 
explanation  as  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Department  In  the  suit  since  the  date  of 
my  decision,  namely  Augiist  29,  and  the 
legal  basis.  If  any,  therefor;  for  a  complete 
citation  to  all  vouchers,  showing  the  appro- 
priation charged,  on  which  salary  and  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  preparation  and 
prosecution  of  the  suit  have  been  paid  by 
the  Department  since  July  10,  1952;  and  for 
a  statement  as  to  what  action  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  to  take  In  the  future  with 


«  view  to  complying  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  In  enacting  the  subject  provision 
of  law  and  the  decision  construing  the  same. 
By  letter  of  the  same  date,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
requested  his  comment  on  the  matter  and 
a  report  as  to  the  action  taken  In  connection 
therewith. 

By  reply  of  December  22,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  stated  that  he  had  circularized  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  his  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete  cita- 
tion to  all  vouchers  evidencing  expenditures 
connected  with  the  Fallbrook  suit,  and  that 
he  would  render  a  complete  reply.  In  con- 
nection therewith,  at  a  later  date  when  the 
necessary  information  Is  available.  The  re- 
ply related  the  activity  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment In  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  and  the 
coiu^  status  thereof.  It  pointed  out  therein 
that  trial  of  the  suit  commenced  on  October 
-^,  before  Judge  Leon  R.  Yankwlch  In  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California.  Central  Division;  that  an 
order  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
Ninth  Circuit,  served  on  Judge  Tankwlch 
on  that  date  stayed  fiurther  proceedings  in 
the  district  court  against  the  Fallbrook  Pub- 
lic Utility  District;  that  the  trial  proceeded 
with  the  Santa  Margarita  Mutual  Water  Co., 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  United  States 
as  parties:  and  that  the  trial  was  terminated 
on  November  28,  with  the  Government  pre- 
vailing In  the  matter  of  the  suit.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Fallbrook  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict, the  reply  polnta  out  that  the  order 
of  the  court  of  appeals  on  the  district  court 
staying  proceedings  against  the  said  com- 
pany was  granted  pursuant  to  a  petition  by 
the  company  for  a  writ  of  mandate  or  a  writ 
of  prohibition  alleging,  among  other  things, 
that — 

"Trial  proceedings  should  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  section  208  (d)  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Act.  1953." 

The  reply  fxirther  states.  In  pertinent  part, 
as  follows: 

"You  will  note  that  your  letter  to  me  of 
August  29,  1952.  is  among  the  authorities 
cited  by  Fallbrook  to  sustain  Ite  position  that 
section  208  (d)  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Act  requires  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  trial  proceedings. 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  lasue  of  the  legality  of 
the  action  I  have  taken  in  this  matter  is 
squarely  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  Ninth  Circuit,  for  decision.  The 
Coxirt  of  Appeals  has  not  rendered  a  decision 
nor  has  it  set  a  date  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Fallbrook  petition.  Meanwhile  action  in  the 
district  court  involving  Fallbrook  Is  stayed. 

"I  know  you  are  aware  of  my  position  that 
my  statutory  duty  and  my  oath  of  office  re- 
quire that  I  take  all  legal  means  available  to 
protect  the  Government  property  entrusted 
to  my  care.  I  have  been  advised,  and  I 
believe,  that  my  actions  are  within  the  sanc- 
tion of  law.  In  this,  of  course,  you  and  I  are 
In  disagreement,  a  altuatlon  which  I  regret. 

"Since,  however,  the  very  Issue  upon  which 
we  differ  Is  pending  before  the  Covirt  of  Ap- 
peals, since  a  decision  favorable  to  my  point 
of  view  was  rendered  by  Judge  Yankwlch  on 
August  28  In  denying  a  motion  for  a  con- 
tinuance, and  since  the  merlta  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's cause  of  action  have  been  blessed 
by  a  favorable  decision  In  the  district  court,  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  see 
fit  to  rest  the  controversy  in  the  coiurta. 
Should  the  decision  of  the  courto  go  against 
m»,  I  will,  of  course,  retire  completely  from 
pressing  the  suit  further." 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated 
January  2,  1953.  referred  to  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  December  22,  and 
stated  that  his  legal  advisers  Informed  him 
that.  In  their  opinion,  the  actions  described 
in  the  Utter  letter  and  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  protect  the  Intereste  of 
the  Government  are  lawful.  Also,  the  reply 
stated  that  the  matter  of  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  Navy  funds  in  connection  with  the 


suit  Is  now  before  the  court,  and,  under  such 
clrcunutances,  corrective  action  by  him  at 
this  time  hardly  is  in  order. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  repUes  that 
nothing  is  contained  therein  other  than  to 
confirm  a  deliberate  and  fiagrant  disregard 
for  statutory  law  and  the  plain  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  It  Is  for  the  Congress  to  say  how 
and  on  what  conditions  the  public  moneys 
shaU  be  spent,  and  when  the  Congress  has  so 
expressed  itself,  as  It  did  In  the  enactment  of 
section  208  (d) ,  It  Is  not  given  to  the  admin- 
istrative or  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Government  to  question  Ito  wisdom  or  sub- 
stitute their  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  General  Accounting  Office,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress,  U  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  law 
are  disbursed  and  accounted  for  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  relating  thereto.  In  the 
exercise  of  Ita  authority  to  decide  upon  the 
construction  of  law  involving  the  legal  avail- 
ability of  an  appropriation  for  a  proposed 
use  Ita  decision  In  the  matter  Is  final  and  not 
subject  to  the  review  of  any  administrative 
official. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  therefore, 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  dlsaUow  in 
the  accounta  of  accountable  officers  the  Il- 
legal paymenta  of  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Navy  Department  In  the  preparation  <w 
prosecution  of  the  FaUbrook  suit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW  TORX 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday,  February  2. 1953 

Mr.    JAVrrs.     Mr.    Speaker,   imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recobd.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Gilbert  Millstein  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  February  1, 1953: 
Statisttcs:    Most  or  Them   Stjpkrlatives — 
Mak  WrrH  an  Adding  Machinx  Takes  a 
Look  at  Oua  Town  and  Sketches.  Its  Por- 
TSAiT  IN  Facts,  Figures,  and  Phenomena 

(By  Gilbert  MUlsteln) 
Of  all  of  the  persuasive  statistics  generated 
by  the  mere  existence  of  New  York  City 
(taken  together  or  separately,  they  may  be 
encompassed  but  never  quite  grasped ) ,  very 
likely  the  most  meaningful,  the  genuinely 
typical,  that  point  at  which  the  normal  prob- 
ability curve  reaches  its  apex,  is  this:  At  the 
exact  geographical  center  of  the  city  stands 
an  allanthus,  which  is  the  Tree  of  Heaven, 
and  a  1951  hard-top  convertible,  which  Is  the 
embodiment  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  center 
of  the  city  Is  bounded  by  the  backyards  of 
No.  406  Van  Buren  Street  and  No.  899  Greene 
Avenue,  In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section 
of  Brooklyn.  It  is  equated  by  a  high  wooden 
fence  (scaled  occasionally  only  by  small  boys 
and  a  few  strays  among  the  city's  half  mil- 
lion cata)  over  which  the  neighbors  have 
never  gossiped,  not  only  because  it  is  high, 
but  because,  like  most  New  Yorkers,  they 
don't  know  ecw:h  other. 

It  Is  Just  as  plausible  that  the  owner  of 
the  allanthus  and  No.  406  Van  Buren,  Mrs. 
Esther  Goldberg,  (a)  should  be  moving  (the 
building  has  been  condemned  and  will  be 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  school):  (b) 
that  she  will  live  in  Jamaica  (Queens  has 
shown  the  largest  population  increase  of  any 
of  the  five  boroughs  in  the  last  decade);  (c) 
that  she  should  be  a  machine  operator  in  the 
garment  Industry  (New  York  City's  largest); 
(d)   and  that  she  should  be  foreign-bom 


(nearly  5,000,000  New  Yorkers  are  either  for- 
eign-born or  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed  par- 
entage). By  the  same  token,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  owner  of  the  con- 
vertible and  No.  899,  Mrs.  Lilly  Pegues.  (a) 
should  own  an  automobile  (there  are 
1,410.962  cars  and  trucks  registered  In  the 
city);  (b)  that  she  should  be  a  Negro  (Ne- 
groes constitute  almost  a  tenth  of  the  city's 
population  and  New  York  is  the  largest  Negro 
metropolis  In  the  world) ;  (c)  that  the  bxilld- 
Ing  in  which  she  lives,  should  house  three 
families  (most  New  Yorkers  live  In  multiple 
dwelUngs):  (d)  and  that  No.  899  Greene 
should  be  graced  with  a  white-painted  wood- 
en Greek  pediment,  two  vaguely  Turkish 
cupolas,  and  a  porch  with  a  vista  of  nin- 
down  tenemente  (the  architecture  of  New 
York  Is  as  varied  as  the  city  Is  polyglot) . 

These  are  particulars.  The  generalities  are 
equally  absorbing;  they  have  the  fascination 
that  small,  brightly  colored  tUes  exert  on 
children;  they  are  the  scat  of  figures  that 
encourage  the  growth  of  cybernetics,  for  ulti- 
mately, It  appears,  only  machines  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  them  and  control  their 
growth.  This  Is  a  city  whose  Inhabltante 
have  burrowed  as  deeply  as  739  feet  (city 
tunnel  No.  1,  at  Clinton  and  South  Streete,  a 
17-foot-wlde  horseshoe-shaped  water  tun- 
nel) and  built  as  high  In  the  air  as  1,694 
feet  (the  Empire  State  building,  tallest  in 
the  world;  1,472  feet  of  buUdlng  pl\is  222  feet 
of  television  tower) .  They  have  picked  away 
at  the  subsurface  with  such  avidity,  building 
railroad  tunnels,  subways,  vehicular  tunnels, 
sewers,  water  and  gas  mains,  steam  pipes, 
electric  and  telephone  condulte,  that  they 
cannot  map  It,  and  there  are  streeta  that  are 
such  a  solid  mass  of  pvirposeful  pipes  that  a 
dowel  rod  cannot  be  Inserted  between  them. 
Then,  in  Manhattan  alone,  they  dig  on  the 
average  of  12,000  holes  a  year  to  see  what 
is  down  below  and  repair  It,  If  it  has  gone 
wrong.  And,  in  the  unlikely  soU  of  the  city's 
streeta,  they  manage  to  grow  517,447  trees 
(there  are  2,239,740  altogether  in  the  city). 
This  Is  roughly  two  trees  on  the  streeta  for 
every  one  of  the  city's  272,082  dogs.  (There 
are  also  82.255  fire  hydranta.  or  one  for  every 
three  dogs.) 

Above  ground,  the  human  density  is  not  so 
great  that  a  dowel  rod  could  not  separate 
Mrs.  Goldberg  from  htn.  Pegues,  but  It  is 
astonishing.  A  few  tens  of  thousands  over 
8,000,000  people  live  In  New  York  City  In  an 
area  of  319.10  square  miles.  This  Is  25,236 
people  In  each  square  mile.  In  Chicago,  the 
second  city  of  the  United  States,  the  figure  Is 
17,131.  and  In  the  entire  United  States,  the 
number  dr<^>s  to  an  isolating  60.  More  peo- 
ple live  in  New  York  than  in  all  of  Ariaona, 
Delaware.  Idaho,  Maine,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming.  If  they  stood  at  less  than 
arm's  length  from  each  other  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  they  would  extend  the  mileage  of 
the  city's  streeta,  which  Is  5,964.  or  they  could 
make  a  double  file  across  the  United  States. 
They  will  never  do  this,  but  their  light  is 
not  exactly  hidden  beneath  a  bushel:  Some- 
thing like  13,000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  are  consumed  In  New  York  City 
every  year,  or  more  than  enough  to  mateh 
electricity  sales  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetta,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

New  York  City  Is  a  ferment  of  peoples. 
It  contains  the  people  of  75  nationalities 
and  racial  groups.  The  United  Nations  has 
60  member  nations.  The  city  has  Abyssln- 
lans,  Basques,  Bengalis,  and  Bohemians; 
Gallegoe,  Polynesians,  Koreans  and  Tartars. 
It  still  has  1,784,206  residents  who  were  born 
abroad,  although  roughly  21,000  of  them  be- 
come citizens  every  year.  It  has  about  3,000,- 
000  who  are  natives  but  1  or  both  of 
whose  parento  were  bom  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  It  has  747,000  Negroes.  This  Is  the 
third  largest  Irish  city  In  the  world.  Bar- 
ring only  Rome,  it  is  the  largest  Italian  city 
In  the  world. 
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viewed  In  the  maas,  they  an  •  formi- 
dable lot.  Among  them,  there  Is  a  birth  every 
3  minutes  and  23  seconds  (Including  6 
sets  of  twins  a  day  and  15  sets  of  triplets 
a  year):  »  death  every  6  minutes  and  36 
seconds;  a  marriage  every  6  minutes  and  42 
seconds,  and  a  divorce  or  an  annulment  every 
hour  and  10  minutes.  There  Is  a  homicidal 
killing  every  36  hours  (although  the  rate  Is 
much  higher  in  places  like  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  Memphis,  where  homi- 
cide U  responsible  for  more  deaths  than  most 
Inf ectloua  diseases ) ;  a  traffic  killing  every  15 
hours  and  36  minutes  (and  an  injury  every 
16  minutes);  a  fire  every  12  minutes  (and 
a  false  or  unnecessary  alarm  every  half  hour ) , 
and  a  death  by  fire  every  3  days.  A  traffic 
summons  is  Issued  every  30  seconds  (only 
a  percent  of  a  total  of  over  a  million  to 
women). 

Mrs.  Goldberg  and  MM.  Pegues  were  atyp- 
ical New  Yorkers  In  a  certain  sense:  They 
owned  their  own  homes,  althovigh  Mrs.  Gold- 
berg slipped  Inexorably  into  typicality  when 
hers  was  condemned  and  she  moved  to  a 
rented  apartment  in  Queens.  Of  the  2,430,- 
840  dweUlng  unlU  in  New  York  City,  only 
450,100  are  owned  by  their  occupants. 
Blghty  percent  are  for  rent  and  fewer  than 
1  percent  are  unoccupied.  In  this  vertical 
city,  it  Is  only  natural  that  people  should 
walk  or  ride  upstairs;  there  are  only  308,256 
1 -family  hoiises  and  only  195,374  2-fam- 
lly  buildings.  A  total  of  1,731.736  families 
live  in  140,551  walk-up  apartment  houses 
and  8.146  elevator  buildings.  It  is  probably 
Indicative  of  the  large  divisive  element  in 
a  large  city  that  in  the  last  decade  the 
number  of  people  living  alone  has  increased 
by  84  percent  and  the  number  of  two-room 
apartments  by  54  percent. 

WhUe  there  are  144300  places  to  live  that 
have  neither  bathrooms,  toilets  nor  r\innlng 
water  and  92.800  with  neither  private  toilet 
nor  bath,  It  is  a  heartening  fact  that  220,000 
New  Yorkers  now  live  In  51  low-rent 
housing  projects.  But  whatever  their  eco- 
nomic status.  New  Yorkers  are  inc\irably 
committed  to  a  number  of  things  that  might 
be  considered  luxuries  elsewhere.  There  is 
at  least  one  radio  in  every  home;  a  television 
set  in  3  out  of  4;  2,029,651  telephones  for 
2.430.540  dwelling  imits.  (Including  1.449.609 
business  telephones,  there  are  more  tele- 
phones in  New  York  City  than  in  any  foreign 
country  excluding  only  Great  Britain.) 
New  Yorkers  use  them  with  a  concentrated 
fury;  they  make  over  5,000,000,000  telephone 
calls  a  year,  but  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  enough  telephone  books  to  make  a  stack 
200  miles  high  they  still  call  wrong  numbers 
at  the  rate  of  almost  two  a  second. 

As  diverse  as  are  the  people  of  New  York 
City,  even  more  diverse  are  the  things  they 
do  to  make  a  living,  the  quantities  of  pro- 
duction they  achieve  and  the  number  of 
things  they  supply  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  the  world.  To  begin  with  they  form  a 
labor  f(n-ce  of  4,460.000,  about  a  million  more 
people  than  live  in  Chicago,  and  about  a 
half  million  of  whom  live  outside  of  the  city. 
They  work  at  everything  from  farming  (there 
are  300  farms  within  the  city  limits,  tilled 
by  more  than  800  people)  to  the  maniifac- 
t\u-e  of  frozen  bllntzes.  Among  all  cities  in 
the  United  States.  New  York  ranks  a  monot- 
onous first  in  every  major  industrial  branch 
except  agriciilture  and  mining.  It  has  more 
employees  in  manufacturing,  trade,  service, 
transportation,  communications,  public  util- 
ities, finance  (95  percent  of  all  American 
securities  transactions  are  consummated  in 
the  financial  district),  insurance,  real  estate 
construction  and  Government  agencies.  It 
also  has  12  hand-organ  operators  and  71 
street  musicians,  23  Junk-boat  operators. 
10,046  second-hand  dealers  and  138  pawn- 
brokers. It  employs  more  than  twice  as 
many  people  in  hotels  (55.115)  than  there 
are  hotel  rooms  in  a  resort  like  Atlantic  City 
(27,000). 

The  female  population  of  the  United 
States  would  have   practically  nothing   to 


wear  If  It  weren't  for  New  York's  gigantic 
clothing  industry  (which  employs  370,000 
^ple).  New  York  turns  out  72.5  percent 
at  all  ooeta  and  suits  for  women;  64.6  per- 
cent of  all  dresses;  66^  percent  of  all  their 
lingerie;  80  percent  of  all  women's  hats,  and 
69  percent  of  the  handbags  they  never  can 
find  anything  In.  The  city  appears  also  to 
be  overwhelmingly  Intellectual.  Of  the  7.050 
magazines  published  in  this  country,  more 
than  20  percent  are  published  here;  of  11.- 
255  books  published  in  1951.  7.860,  or  better 
than  68  percent,  were  published  here.  Sx- 
clusive  of  newspaper  publishing  (daily  cir- 
culation. 6.170.893.  half  of  which  gets  left 
in  the  subways  and  commuter  trains) .  New 
York  City  does  roughly  22  percent  of  all  the 
printing  that  gets  done  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  people  who  work  in  retail 
stores  (460,000)  is  bigger  than  the  working 
popxilation  of   Milwaukee   and  Buffalo. 

All  of  this  activity  gets  New  Yorkers  hun- 
gry. They  eat  something  like  36300.000 
pounds  of  food  a  day  and  pay  over  $2,000.- 
000,000  a  year  for  it.  They  eat  more  than 
the  combined  eaters  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Delaware,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico.  Utah.  Arizona.  Rhode  Island.  Maine. 
Nebraska  and  Oregon.  They  put  away  daily 
2,500.000  one-pound  loaves  of  bread;  4.000.000 
pounds  of  meat;  a  million  pounds  of  chick- 
ens, ducks  and  turkeys;  half  a  million 
pounds  of  fish  and  15.000.000  pounds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  And  the  works  goes  down 
with  5.000.000  quarts  of  milk  and  close  to 
30.000  gallons  of  wine. 

Nobody  wants  to  guess  at  the  amoimt  of 
beer  that  gets  drunk.  Most  of  this  eating 
is  done  at  home.  Lunch  is  the  only  meal 
New  Yorkers  eat  out  to  any  great  extent 
(about  4,000,000  lunches  a  day)  and  they 
have  their  choice  of  18.425  places  in  which 
to  do  it.  ranging  from  what  carnival  people 
call  "grab  Joints"  or  hot-dog  stands  to  exclu- 
sive clubs  where  the  price  of  a  pony  of 
brandy  would  buy  lunch  and  a  tea-leaf  read- 
ing for  a  couple  of  stenographers  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  probably  an  indication  of  their 
tendency  to  rush  things  that  about  half  of 
the  places  in  which  they  do  eat  are  cafeterias. 
The  result  of  this  Jubilant  eating  Is  about 
15.000  tons  of  garbage  and  refuse  In  a  day. 
which  is  by  no  means  a  total  loss.  Within 
the  last  20  years  much  of  It  has  been  iised 
to  reclaim  5.000  acres  of  swamp,  marsh,  and 
tidal  land. 

It  is  a. melancholy  reflection,  but  an  ines- 
capable fact,  that  the  New  Yorker  gives  up 
7»4  days  a  year  Just  in  traveling  on  the  sub- 
ways. Underground,  he  waits  6.1  minutes  for 
a  train,  rides  It  for  17.3  minutes,  stands  61.3 
percent  of  the  time  (It  only  feels  like  100 
percent) ,  and  is  apparently  so  stunned  by  the 
39  trips  he  takes  monthly  that  he  manages 
to  lose  or  forget  on  his  crowded,  thunderovis 
wanderings  such  Items  as  outboard  motors, 
artificial  arms,  hearing  aids,  television  an- 
tennae, fishing  rods,  false  teeth,  and  even 
the  crutches  that  bore  him  into  the  trains 
In  the  first  place.  There  are  246.22  route 
miles  on  the  city-owned  subways  and  746.35 
track  miles  (enough  to  extend  to  Chicago). 
For  a  dime.  It  Is  possible  to  ride  from  the 
vague  ends  of  Brooklyn  to  the  equally  vague 
reaches  of  the  East  Bronx,  a  distance  of  23.23 
miles,  and  If  a  man  has  the  Intestinal  forti- 
tude he  may  transfer  endlessly  and  ride  until 
the  crack  of  doom.  The  city-owned  trolleys 
still  have  359.25  track  miles;  the  buses  248.02 
route  miles.  Among  them,  the  municipal 
transit  facilities  carry  7.500,000  passengers 
a  day.  In  addition  to  this,  the  privately 
owned  transportation  lines  haul  two  million. 
For  the  better-heeled,  there  are  11,796  taxi- 
cabs,  manned  by  33,100  licensed  drivers  (each 
of  them  the  ultimate  authority  on  any  aspect 
of  life).  And  for  the  romantically  Inclined, 
there  are  over  100  horse-drawn  cabs,  battered 
but  redolent  of  another  way  of  living.  Nor 
can  It  be  overlooked  that  the  city  has  one 
airport  (LaQuardla)  where  a  plane  lands  or 


takes  off  every  S  minutes  and  another  (New 
York  International)  the  size  of  which  (4,900 
acres )  matches  the  extent  of  Manhattan  from 
the  Battery  to  Forty-second  Street. 

There  is  no  gaging  the  depressive  effects 
of  the  rush,  the  clatter,  and  the  competition 
for  preferment,  but  New  Yorkers  manage  to 
work  off  a  large  part  of  it:  They  drink  over 
14.000,000  gallons  of  hard  liquor  a  year,  which 
they  buy  in  2.180  package  stores  and  9.087 
drinking  places,  1,188  of  which  are  night 
dube.  For  the  morning  after,  there  are  3.717 
drug  stores.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  live 
vicariotisly  in  498  motion-picture  houses  (3 
of  them  outdoor  drive-ins)  and  20  legitimate 
theaters;  to  get  a  workout  in  238  dance 
halls;  to  listen  to  the  finest  music  played 
in  13  concert  halls;  to  meditate  In  172  public 
libraries  (there  are  2.017.908  book -borrowers 
in  these  libraries,  at  least  1  of  whom  onoe 
rettu^ed  a  voliime  with  a  cold  fried  egg 
left  in  It  for  a  marker);  and  to  repent  In 
3.111  churches  and  synagogues.  The  pau'k 
space  In  which  they  may  play  as  well  (26.672 
acree)  Is  a  lot  more  than  one  might  suspect 
in  megalopolis — It  covers  13  percent  of  the 
city's  area. 

New  York,  finally.  Is  a  city  that  works 
an  Ineluctable  fascination  on  the  visitor,  of 
whom  there  are  13.000.000  a  year.  A  passen- 
ger train  arrives  every  minute;  a  ship  cleari 
the  Port  of  New  York  every  half  hour. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  New  York 
City.  They  are  untranslatable  in  terme  of 
Mrs.  Goldberg  and  Mrs.  Pegues;  they  are  as 
mysterious  as  Stonehenge;  they  are  concepta 
like  the  light-year— convenient  for  flgm- 
tlon,  for  the  purpoae  of  making  a  oomparl- 
son,  awesome,  even  verifiable,  but  not  quite 
real.  They  are.  like  the  reality  of  New  York, 
X  number  of  realities  carried  to  the  nth 
power. 


«ituatioQ  by  the  Kducation  and  Labor 
CMHBittee.  and  I  bope  oonslderation  of 
it  will  result  in  some  remedial  legisla- 
tion or  reoomxnendation  to  prevent  re- 
currences of  such  circumstances. 


hyettif  atioii  Asked  of  Boy-Anericav  Ad 
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or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Monday,  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  liCr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
opportune  time  for  me  to  renew  my  plea 
for  an  investigation  into  the  operation 
of  the  Buy-American  Act.  Just  a  few 
moments  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  this  to  say  in  discussing  our 
assistance  to  foreign  nations: 

Availing  ourselves  of  facilities  overseas  for 
the  economical  production  of  manufactured 
articles  which  are  needed  for  mutual  de- 
fense and  which  are  not  seriously  competi- 
tive with  oxir  own  normal  peacetime  pro* 
duction. 

The  Buy-American  Act  was  designed 
to  protect  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican workingmen  against  unfair  com- 
petition from  abroad,  but  under  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  act  manufac- 
tured articles  are  not  prevented  from 
entering  this  country  in  competition  with 
those  of  United  States  manufacture.  A 
manufacturer  in  my  own  district  expe- 
rienced the  loss  of  nn  important  Gov- 
ernment contract  when  it  was  awarded 
to  a  plant  in  a  country  whose  wage  scale 
is  far  below  our  own  and  which,  there- 
fore, is  able  to  underbid  producers  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  an  investigation  into  this  unhappy 


aa  Fam  Boreas  CaSk  for  Emi  te 
Price-Waf«  Conirols  aad  for  Reitted 

ESmSSfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MiCHMaw 
Dl  TBE  BCX7£Di  OF  BXPRESDITAnVXS 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  CEDERBBIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  filing  with  the  Clerk,  for  proper 
reference,  three  resolutions  which  have 
come  to  me  from  the  Michigan  Farm 
Bureau.  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
them  More  speciflcaUy  later  in  my  re- 
marks and  I  bope  when  they  are  printed 
you  will  give  tbaa  serious  consideration 
because  they  contain  a  sincere  grass 
roots  desire  on  the  i)art  of  these  farmers 
of  Micliigan  for  a  return  to  a  Ireo 
•oonomy. 

I  can  assure  you  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions  represent  the 
sentiment  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
membership  as  voiced  through  the  bu- 
reau^ 1.180  community  organizations. 
These  farm  folk  realize  that  Government 
regulations  and  unrealistic  subsidies  are 
a  hindrance  to  efficiency  in  farm  opera- 
tions and  cost  all  taxpayers  needless  mil- 
lions of  dottars. 

Tou  will  note  that  one  of  these  resolu- 
tions calls  for  an  end  to  price  and  wage 
controls^  We  have  Just  listened  to  a 
great  address  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  which  he  said  he  does  not  intend  to 
ask  Congress  for  an  extension  of  these 
controls  when  they  expire  next  April  30. 
This  decision  Is  in  line  with  the  thinking 
of  the  farmers  of  my  district 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  have  groups  or  organisa- 
tions come  before  Congress  asking  that 
appropriations  be  reduced.  Usually,  I 
am  told.  It  is  the  common  practice  for 
grou];)s  to  come  here  seeking  bigger  and 
better  appropriations  in  support  of  their 
particular  projects  or  interests. 

If  that  be  the  case  then  the  Michigan 
Farm  Bureau  has  done  the  unusual.  In 
that  connection  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  action 
of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  In  its  re- 
cent thirty -third  annual  meeting  when 
it  voted  to  call  upon  Congress  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  for  the  agriculture 
conservation  program  by  many  millions 
■of  dollars.  I  am  submitting  their  views 
In  this  respect  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

•nie  Mlchlgari  Farm  Bureau  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  clear-cut  stand  it 
lias  taken  on  these  matters  and  I  hope  we 
will  soon  witness  other  organizations 
coming  in  here  with  messages  telling  us 
whtfe  we  can  effectively  i^eduoe  expendi- 
tures with  the  result  that  we  may  aoaa. 
<iuit  deficit  spending  and  get  our  Gov- 
ernment finances  back  on  a  soimd  basis. 


Hie  resolutions  foUow: 
Bebolotiow  to  iMiaaaiATK  Cotaaaat  Ook- 
tnaatm  RaoAKDoro  Tbw  Imunma  or  Tfeucxs 
Adoptxd  bt  BoMtD  or  DntBcTou  or  thb 

MWHWAW  FaUC  BUSKSV  AT  IaHSXHO,  IClCH., 

jAiruAjrr  87.  IWS 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  *«^^ig«» 
Farm  Burea^  in  session  at  Lanslxig.  January 
37.  1953.  urgently  requests  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  to  defer  the  effective 
date  of  the  ruling  of  the  ICC  prescribing  « 
minimum  period  of  30  days  trip  leasing  of 
exempt  equipment  by  certified  trucking  com- 
panies. 

This  restriction  would  seriously  Interfere 
with  the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Authority  to  issue  this  order  of  May  8, 
1850.  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
January  12.  1963.  Tberefore,  relief  from  this 
restriction  will  need  to  be  obtained  through 
legislation  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Tbe  Iflchlgan  Farm  Bureau  will  Join  with 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other 
farm  organizations  in  urging  legislation  to 
sanction  flexibility  and  economy  in  the  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  commodltlee  for- 
merly exempted  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
MiCHiGAM  Faem  BnazAU, 
C.  Is.  fiaoBT,  Executive  Vice  President, 

RwBOLxmcm  Oomnmmta  Eau  Tatt  Bxnbow^ 

SxcaxTAXT  or  thi;  Dncttd  States  Depakt- 

MKUT  or  AoKicwrtytx,  Adopted  bt  Boakd  or 

DnccTOKS  or  the  ICichican  Farm  Bureau 

AT  hAtnma,  Mich.,  Januaxt  27.  1953 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  iUffhigftn 

Farm  Bureau  highly  commends  Secretary  of 

Agrlcxilture  Ezra  Taf t  Benson  for  his  prompt 

and  courageous  action  in  reorganising  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 

greater  efBclency  and  economy. 

We  express  the  hope  that  Secretary  Ben- 
son's action  to  reduce  the  centralised  powers 
of  agrlciiltural  bureaucracy  will  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  State  and  local  initiative  and 
control  of  Qovernment  agricultural  pro- 
grama. 

We  wUl  support  his  effmts  to  do  «way  with 
political  action  agencies  originated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Independent  of  the  voluntary  action  of  farm- 
ers themselves. 

The  liflcJilgan  Farm  Biireau  Is  in  accord 
with  Secretary  Benscna  in  his  devotion  of  a 
larger  share  of  agricultural  appropriations 
to  research  and  cooperative  extension  pro- 
grams designed  to  make  Bclentifle  dlsoovertaa 
Available  to  the  famker. 

His  appointment  of  John  H.  Davis.  Romeo 
K.  Short.  J.  Earl  Coke,  and  Richard  D.  Aplin 
to  head  the  four  major  admlnlstratlTe  de- 
partments of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  constitutes  the  strongest  as- 
surance that  our  United  States  Department 
of  Agricxilture  wUl  be  administered  In  a 
M»jtnnor  that  Will  best  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate the  economic,  social,  and  spiritual  val- 
ues of  the  farm  families  of  America. 

Secretary  Benson's  early  action  to  taring 
Oie  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a  sound 
and  more  serviceable  basis  impreeaas  this 
Board  as  being  In  eloee  harmony  with  the 
prlnetples  oOclally  expressed  by  our  65,000 
Michigan  farm-family  members  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  November  IS  and  14,  1962. 
(Copy  of  annual  meetlag  reaoiutlon  en- 
closed.) 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  tn-ges  Congress 
to  enact  necessary  legislation  to  accomplish 
tbe  above  objectlvea.  The  executive  vice 
prealdent  is  hereby  Instructed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  Secretary  Ben- 
son and  to  Michigan  Members  of  Congress. 
By  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Michigan 
Farm  Btireau  in  session  «t  T»n<ring.  January 
S7,  1938. 

MicifiaAir  Fauc   Bosxatr, 
C.  L.  Bboot, 

Executive  Tice  President. 


XJmaaia  Ihmksutx 
TiifPfAnoK  or  Pnca  amb  Wagbi  Controls 
Aborss  sr  Boss*  or  Dosctobs  or  ths 
MrcifiOAW  Fmuk  BuasAU  at  Lahsimo.  Mic&, 
jAamuLY  37.  1958. 
iy>  Mieki§en  Congretrmen: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Michigan 
Ftem  nireaa  In  session  at  Lansing,  January 
37,  unantmoaaly  urges  the  immediate  termi- 
nation of  prloe  and  wage  controls. 

Speaking  fOr  56.000  Farm  Bureau  member 
families  In  62  counties,  this  board  Is  unal- 
terably oppoeed  to  the  enactment  of  stand- 
toy  controls  upon  the  expiration  ot  tbe  exist- 
ing price  and  wage  control  law  AprU  80.  1963. 
Direct  Oovernment  controls  over  prloee  and 
wages  have  never  proved  effective  in  regulat- 
ing price  levels  nor  in  controlling  inflation. 
They  hamper  productive  effort.  They  waste 
our  tax  dollars.  They  promote  and 
strengthen  bureaucratic  control  ov«r  the 
lives  of  our  people.  Direct  controls  we  an 
Insidious  Influence  deetracttve  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  American  freedom  rests. 
Inflation  can  only  be  checked  by  Indirect 
methods  through  nxonetary  ajud  credit  pol- 
icies and  regulations. 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bvireau  membership  Is 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  stand-by  con- 
trols April  30  because 

1.  They  eoostltute  a  ready-made  Imple- 
ment for  biireaucratically  minded  officials  to 
put  Into  effect  upon  the  slightest  excuse; 
and 

2.  Stand-by  regulations  have  never  been 
usefxil  because  national  emergencies  always 
are  associated  with  xmforeseen  conditions 
that  reader  previously  pianned  regulations 
unadaptable. 

Therefore,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau  requests  Michigan 
Congressmen  to  work  for  the  immediate  ter- 
xninatlon  of  direct  controls  and  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  stand-by  regulations. 
MxcRXOAif  Fauc  Bobsav, 
C.  L.  BaooT, 

Xxeemtive  Viee  President. 

RxsoLTrrxDir  oir  Kattowal  Faxii  Prooxau 
Adopted  bt  Mxchxgah  Fxsk  Bttreatt  Boars 
or  DO^CAivs  RiiSBSiiiiliw  65,000  Faxm- 
FaaoLT  Mrmiws.  "nnnT-TBntD  Annual 
Monws,    MovauBi    IS,    14.    1062.    Xm> 

ruM  nnexAK 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
urged  the  Blghty-eecond  Oongrees  to  redtice 
the  appropriation  far  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  S200.000X)00.  The  Farm 
Bureau  also  vlgoro\isly  opposed  the  setting 
aside  of  variable  price  supports,  and  seriously 
objected  to  replacing  them  with  90  percent 
of  parity  support  prices  on  basic  farm  com- 
modities. 

The  Michigan  Farm  Btireau  meeting  In 
their  thirty-third  convention.  In  behalf  of 
their  53.355  farm  families,  declare  the  follow- 
ing to  be  their  objectives: 

1.  Curtail  PMA  and  other  Federal  action 
agencies;  restore  State  and  local  option  and 
control  of  their  services  in  the  State  or  area 
concerned;  abolish  all  Federal  payments  to 
Individual  farmers  toe  soU  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

2.  Support  progressively  greater  appropri- 
ations for  agricultural  research  on  a  grant- 
in-aid  basis  with  the  States  along  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hope-Flannagan  Act;  Increase 
the  emphasis  on  research  la  soil  conserva- 
tion, plant  and  animal  disease  control,  im- 
proved varieties  and  breeds  of  plants  and 
animals;  new  iises  for  their  products;  and 
discovery  of  new  facts  concerning  mechanical 
farm  equipment  and  other  projects  essential 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

3.  Facmtate  the  availability  to  the  farmer 
of  the  results  of  agricultural  research 
through  agricultural  extension  and  the  coun- 
ty agent  system;  support  son  oonserratioa 
dlstrlet  projecU  along  lines  now  being 
followed. 
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4.  Restore  varUble  farm  price  supports  at 
the  earliest  date  consistent  with  commit- 
ments previously  Incurred.  Through  price 
support  floors,  provide  the  farmer  with  rea- 
sonable protection  against  rapid  and  severe 
price  declines  beyond  his  Indlvldiial  control: 
Increase  support  levels  as  supplies  decline 
and  lower  supports  as  supplies  Increase; 
oppose  governmental  programs  Involving 
mandatory  high  support  prices  and  the  In- 
•vltable  Oovemment  control  over  our  indl- 
▼Idxial  farmers.  Continue  the  Farm  Bureau 
bipartisan  efforts  to  Improve  oxir  farm  pro- 
gram in  line  with  the  above-stated  fnlnclplea. 

5.  Support  soimd  and  Judlcloxis  policies  of 
foreign  trade,  recognizing  that  In  our  at- 
tempts to  further  the  Interests  of  ova  do- 
mestic producers,  foreign  nations  need  to  ex- 
port their  products  iln  ordw  to  buy  the  pro- 
duction of  American  farms. 

8.  Insist  that  all  Qovernment  policies  and 
projects  c(nif<M:m  to  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  the  freedom  and  Initiative  of  the 
American  farmer  and  all  other  dtiaens  are 
dependent. 


We  Ar«  a  RepobBc 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHiMOTOir 

ZN  THB  HOnSK  OP  RSPRESENTATIVZS 

Monday.  FebruaTy  2, 1953 

1ST.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 9, 1953. 1  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Luther  R  Evans,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  regarding  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "democracy"  for  the  true  word 
"republic"  in  describing  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  that  letter  appeared  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  supporting 
my  stand,  and  in  this  connection  would 
like  to  insert  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Holman.  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a 
distinguished  attorney  of  Seattle.  Wash. 
Likewise,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  under 
date  of  January  23,  1953,  on  this  same 
subject: 

„        „ Jantja«t  24,  1953. 

Hon.  Tbomas  M.  Pellt. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkam  XIr.  Pbxt:  You  have  perfCHined  an 
outetandlng  public  service  In  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  public  the  histori- 
cal and  Important  fact  that  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  Is  a  republic  and  not  a 
democracy.  Our  wise  forefathers  clearly  un- 
derstood this  distinction  and  the  dlstlncUon 
was  weU  understood  and  preserved  for  many 
years  in  the  history  of  our  coxmtry,  but  In 
recent  years  the  distinction  has  been  gener- 
ally lost  sight  of. 

The  word  "democracy"  nowhere  appears  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  In 
Washington's  state  papers— no.  not  even  In 
Jefferson's  Inaugural,  though  he  is  the 
•patron  saint"  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Why  do  we  not  teach  this  history  In  the 
schools?  To  have  straight  thinking  we  must 
have  straight  langxiage.  When  we  prostitute 
our  native  tongue,  we  prostitute  our  think- 
ing. 

The  word  "democracy"  was  dramatized  In 
the  public  mind  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  phrase 
"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  But 
x«»t  untU  the  era  of  Framklln  D.  Roosevelt 


and  the  politicians  surrounding  him,  was  the 
word  used  tot  sheer  political  propaganda. 
They  had  the  Imagination  to  see  that  they 
could  change  ova  whole  form  of  government 
by  the  viae  of  a  word.  They  began  to  use 
everywhere  the  word  "democracy." 

Under  a  democracy,  unlike  a  republic,  a 
majority  In  power  can  do  anything  It  wishes. 
Our  founders  clearly  understood  this  dif- 
ference between  a  democracy  and  a  republic. 
They  were  fully  familiar  with  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting.  It  was  a  well-known 
form  of  democracy.  Under  It  Roger  Williams 
was  banned  from  Massachiisetts  because  his 
neighbors  did  not  like  his  religion. 

Through  the  continual  mouthing  of  the 
word  "democracy"  and  the  theory  that 
"what  the  people  want  they  should  have"  If 
some  political  demagogue  can  persuade  them 
It  Is  for  their  good,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
true  character  of  our  Oovemment  as  a  re- 
public. Thus,  by  failing  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  a  republic  and  a  de- 
mocracy, during  the  last  20  years  we  have 
drifted  frcon  a  constitutional  republic  toward 
various  forms  of  state  socialism.  We  will 
continue  to  drift  Into  complete  state  social- 
ism unless  the  schools  begin  to  teach  the 
difference  between  a  repubUe  and  a  de- 
mocracy. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  o\ir 
Republic  is  that  three  coordinate  branches 
of  government  were  established  by  the  Oon- 
stltutlon.  In  this  connection,  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  Republic  Is  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  Judiciary  as  one  of  the 
coordinate  branches  of  government. 

The  American  experiment  of  a  constitu- 
tional and  representative  Republic  with  an 
Independent  Judiciary  is  a  complete  antith- 
esis to  all  Ideas  of  absolute  governments. 
It  involves  no  Idea  of  executive  dictatorship 
or  even  legislative  omnipotence  nor  any  Idea 
of  class  absolutism  as  In  communism,  nor 
mass  absolutism  as  In  a  democracy,  not  ot 
caste  as  In  oriental  countries.  Its  funda- 
mental Idea  Is  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  but  with  such  constitutional 
guaranties  and  such  checks  and  balances  and 
such  fixity,  certainty  and  uniformity  of  law 
that  no  special  privileges  or  immunities  shall 
accrue  to  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens, 
whether  it  be  business.  labor,  or  agriculture, 
or  the  professions. 

Why  did  oxu-  wise  forefathers  adopt  a  writ- 
ten Constitution?  The  KngUsh  had  no  writ- 
ten constitution  nor  did  any  other  country 
of  that  time.  Nor  did  the  EnglUh  ever  adopt 
the  concept  of  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  English  system,  first 
the  crown  was  omnipotent,  and  the  parlia- 
ment— the  legislative  branch — became  and 
has  remained  more  or  less  omnipotent. 
Parliament  can  do  anything  that  its  majority 
for  the  time  being  may  choose.  It  could 
and  did  condemn  men  for  treason  without 
what  we  call  due  process  of  the  law,  and  sent 
them  to  execution  and  forced  them  to  forfeit 
their  property.  That  Is  legislative  omnipo- 
tence. The  framers  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution believed  that  no  man  (the  Executive) 
and  no  body  of  men,  even  the  legislature,  is 
wise  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  omnipo- 
tent  powers,  and  they  consciously  placed 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  Congress  and 
also  upon  the  power  of  the  Executive  and 
they  set  up  the  concept  of  an  independent 
Judiciary  to  pass  on  questions  of  conflict. 
This  Is  a  basic  and  signLflcant  feat\ire  of  a 
republic. 

Many  paper  declarations  of  Individual 
freedoms  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time  in  other  lands — In  the  so-called  South 
American  Republics  and  even  in  RxMsia. 
Take  the  Russian  constitution :  It  reads  weU. 
It  Indicates  that  If  you  were  a  Russian,  Uv- 
Ing  In  Russia,  you  might  have  individual 
righU  and  freedoms.  But  the  Russians  have 
n9  such  rights  and  freedoms  because  under 
their  constitution  It  Is  clear  that  the  courts 
are  to  be  the  InstrumenUlitles  of  executive 
power.  (Just  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be.) 


And  so  this  Idea  of  independent  eoorta  la 
the  basic  concept  of  our  American  BepubUo 
and  also  a  new  historical  concept. 

Our  forebears  set  up  a  system  of  Independ- 
ent courts  where  any  and  every  citizen  could 
have  his  day  in  court  and  call  Into  question 
any  act  of  the  legislature,  or  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, cx'  any  action  by  the  President,  or  the 
Governor,  <»■  other  public  official,  and  have 
a  court  determine  the  question  ot  power. 
Thus  It  was  Important  and  it  was  the  recog- 
nized concept  until  the  last  few  years  that 
the  very  fulcnim  upon  which  tha  b«lanc« 
and  order  of  our  whole  body  politic  rested  was 
the  concept  of  an  independent  judiciary.  To 
preserve  the  RepubUc,  our  courts  must  be 
truly  Independent  agencies  of  Government. 
That  Is  why  the  Roosevelt  court  packing  plan 
was  a  blow  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  th« 
American  form  of  government.  That  Is  why 
a  proposal  like  that  of  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
many  years  ago  of  the  recall  of  judicial  deci- 
sions was  destructive  of  the  Republic  and  a 
reversion  to  democracy. 

The  baalc  signlflcance  of  a  constitutional 
republic  as  a  form  of  government  was  weU 
Illustrated  last  year  In  the  seizure  by  the 
President  of  the  steel  companies.  President 
Truman  beUeved  that  because  he  was  the 
head  of  a  political  majority  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do  anything  he  wished  with  respect 
to  private  property — that  In  a  democracy 
the  party  In  power,  through  Ito  President.  U 
responsible  for  determining  what  is  best  for 
the  country  In  a  time  of  crisis  regardless  oX 
constitutional  guarantees.  The  Suprame 
Court  fortunately  to<*  the  position  that  pri- 
vate property  was  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  even  as  against  the  ma- 
jority In  power  and,  therefore,  reemphaaload 
the  fact  In  the  public  mind  that  we  are  a 
republic  and  not  a  denoiocracy  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  political  party  temporarily  In  power. 

I  must  not  extend  this  letter  too  far  but 
the  subject  Is  of  such  vital  Interest  that  I 
wanted  you  to  know  that  not  only  your 
friends  from  Washington,  but  the  people 
throughout  the  United  Statas  should  be 
grateful  to  you  for  emphasizing  In  the  >i*ns 
of  Congress  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  republic, 
^ncerely, 

nUNX  I.  EOUCAV,^ 

[Ftom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Poet-IntelUgenoer 
of  January  2S.  1063.] 

We  Are  a  Refvbuo 

Congressman  Tom  Pbxt  has  called  timely 
attention  to  a  prevalent  confusion  in  words 
that  reflects  a  tragic  misunderstanding  in 
high  places  of  the  genius  of  the  American 
political  system. 

In  a  letter  to  Luther  H.  Evans.  Librarian 
of  Congress,  acknowledging  receipt  of  some 
Information  about  the  Ubrary,  Congressman 
Peixt  wrote: 

"I  must  take  exception  to  the  last  sentenc* 
In  part  of  paragraph  8,  page  1  (of  your 
letter),  and  I  quote  the  world's  greatest 
democracy'  end  of  quote.  We  know  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  a  r«publlc:  we 
also  know  that  IntenUonally  or  otherwlae. 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  people  In  prominent  places  In  the  last 
few  years  to  substitute  the  word  'democ- 
racy for  'republic'.  Our  Constitution  as  set 
forth  by  the  Founding  Fathers  established 
the  Republic  as  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  I  believe  It  U  very  confusing  to 
our  citizens  whenever  the  word  'democracy* 
Is  substituted  for  the  word  'repubUo'  in  de- 
scribing oxir  form  of  government." 

As  any  school  boy  knows,  or  should  know, 
a  democracy  In  the  true  sense  can  function 
In  an  orderly  fashion  only  In  small  units  like 
the  New  England  town  councils. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  acutely  aware 
that  to  attempt  direct  njle  of  the  people, 
even  In  a  nation  as  small  as  the  infant  United 
Statee  In  1789.  could  lead  only  to  an  Iro^ 
dictatorship  and  destruction  of  every  prlnd- 
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pl«   for   wblcb   the   ftevoluckm    had    been 
fought. 

And  their  far-seeing  wisdom  Is  b^ng 
amply  demonstrated  today  In  the  so-called 
people's  republics  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain where  every  vestige  of  Individual  liberty 
has  been  destroyed  In  the  nsme  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  United  iStates  shall  foe 
filtered  through  their  elected  representatives, 
who  make  the  laws  approprla]«  to  the  needs 
for  Internal  peace  and  welfare  at  any  given 
time.  These  laws  are  subject  to  change  and 
modification,  of  course,  as  social  and  eco- 
nomic oondltlona  change  but  In  an  orderly 
fashion  and  with  a  maximum  regard  for  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  Indl^ndual. 

And  here  Ues  the  true  distinction  between 
the  American  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment and  the  Iron  curtain  "democracies." 
In  the  United  States  we  are  not  "the  masses'* 
as  the  do-gooders  on  the  left  so  patronizingly 
and  contemptuously  refer  tc»  the  faceless 
objects  of  their  aolldtude.  We  are  one 
and  one  and  one.  or  1GO.OOO,0(K)  Individuals, 
each  with  ova  particular  likes  and  diallkea 
and  our  own  varying  paths  in  the  pursuit  at 
happiness. 

We  believe  that  the  State  is  the  servant  of 
the  people,  not  the  people  tiie  servants  of 
the  State. 

We  bellev«  that  the  least  government  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  order  and  pro- 
moting Indtvldnal  welfare  la  the  best  gov- 
ernment. 

This  la  tba  ganlus  at  tha  Am«^rlr.an 
Republic. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  how  far  the 
thinking  of  many  persons  In  exalted  places 
of  our  Government  has  strayed  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  th<i  Constitution 
that  the  Lttvarlan  of  Congress  must  be  re- 
xiilnded  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  ConsU- 
tutlon. 

Perhaps  the  "revolution"  of  November  4. 
1052,  had  a  deeper  signlflcance  than  we  yet 
realize  in  preserving  our  way  of  life. 


ForeifB  Residoal  Oil  Taking  Over  Har- 
kets  Normally  Senred  by  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNBTLVANIA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXFREEENTATIVE3 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Peims3'lvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  situatiMi  which  is  creating  un- 
employment in  the  United  States 
through  either  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Ckvigress  or  ill-advised  policies  on 
the  part  of  other  responsible  officials.  I 
refer  to  the  foreign  residual  oil  that  is 
inundating  industrial  markets  normally 
served  by  coaL  The  New  York  Times 
said  recently  that  128,000,000  barrels  of 
this  foreign  fuel  was  brought  into  the 
United  States  in  1952.  In  energy  value, 
this  amount  would  be  equiviUent  to  about 
31.000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  ctirrent  is- 
sue of  Utilization  magaEloe  estimates 
that  the  displacement  of  American  coal 
by  foreign  residual  oil  In  1933  will  exceed 
39,000,000  tons  unless  something  Is  done 
about  it  by  the  Congress. 

I  should  lilce  to  ask  you  whether  It  is 
fair  to  the  Nation's  coal  industry,  on 
which  we  depend  so  heavily  in  times  of 


emerseney  and  to  wlilch  we  duLll  have 
to  turn  for  an  increasing  share  of  our 
energy  in  the  years  ahead,  to  permit  the 
residue  of  foreign  refineries  to  usurp  the 
natural  markets  of  this  great  industry? 

The  President's  special  commission, 
headed  by  William  S.  Paley,  chairman 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
staffed  by  experts  of  government  and  in- 
dustry, reported  last  summer  that  at 
least  800.0004)00  tons  of  coal— 70  per- 
cent more  than  was  produced  in  our 
bituminous -coal  mines  last  year — will  be 
required  of  this  Nation's  industry  by 
1975.  That  is  just  22  years  from  the 
present  time.  It  means  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry should  not  delay  in  increasing  its 
capacity  so  that  America  will  never  be 
short  of  this  vital  fuel.  It  means  that 
there  must  be  ample  manpower  in  our 
mining  communities  for  the  tremendous 
Job  of  taking  the  coal  from  the  earth 
and  getting  It  ready  for  shipment. 

But  how  can  we  exnect  oiu*  coal  op- 
erators to  be  prepared  for  this  vast  un- 
dertaking if.  meanwhile,  their  markets 
are  weaned  away  by  a  product  whose 
prices  are  determined  not  by  economic 
factors  here  or  even  in  ttie  producing 
nations,  Imt  by  the  mere  fancies  of  the 
purveyors  of  the  oil  that  is  the  waste 
product  after  the  cream  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  crude?  And  bow  can 
we  expect  our  miners  and  their  families 
to  remain  to  coal  areas  if  their  oppor- 
tunities to  work  are  reduced  to  1  or  2 
days  a  week  while  a  virtual  bridge  of 
ships  keeps  normal  coal  consumers  sup- 
plied with  a  competitive  product?  Our 
ooal  Industry  cannot  build  strength  for 
the  future  and  our  miners  and  their  fam- 
ilies cannot  survive  on  statistical  tobies, 
regardless  of  what  promises  they  may 
hold  for  a  decade  or  two  hence. 


God's  Float 


EXTEt^ICN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
three  who  were  gathered  together  at  its 
inception,  the  first  float  in  the  inaugural 
parade  is  known  as  Crod's  float.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  become  thus  known  to  aU  the 
world. 

Kipling  s  lines — "Lord  God  of  Hosts  be 
with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget,  lest  we  for- 
get"— were  written  after  a  coronation 
because  it  seemed  to  the  poet  that  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  celebratkm 
had  overshadowed  the  truth  that  in  His 
sight,  "an  humlile  and  a  contrite  heart" 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  q;)lendor  of 
empire. 

My  reason  for  adverting  to  this  matter 
is  to  voice  and  record  a  great  sense  of 
gratitude  and  exultotion  which  I  feel 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
American  consciousness,  as  exemplified 
by  a  simple  yet  beautiful  parade  float. 
God  must  come  first. 


It  had  never  been  contemplated  by 
those  persons  responsible  for  God's  float 
that  any  of  their  names  would  ever  be 
disclosed.  It  is  only  because  of  the  rec- 
ognition given  by  the  Christophers  to 
George  P.  Lamb,  chairman  of  the  Floats 
Committee,  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion his  name,  but  the  story  behind  that 
float  is  so  moving  and  thrilling  that  I 
cannot  help  but  make  it  a  matter  of 
record. 

Ten  days  before  Inauguration  day  the 
floats  of  the  Stotes  and  civic  organiza- 
tions were  well  on  their  way  to  construc- 
tion. They  were  colorful  and  eye- 
catohlne.  They  represented  the  pride  of 
ttie  Btetes — a  golf  course  in  Georgia,  a 
waterfall  in  Idaho,  New  York  skyscrap- 
ers. Possibly  you  remember  them.  It 
had  stnx:k  George  Lamb  that  the  most 
important  fact  of  our  national  life  was 
misstog.  Nowhere  in  the  parade  was 
there  to  be  any  representotion  that  this 
is  a  Nation  whose  people  believe  in  God. 
What  happened  after  that  was  steady, 
serene  activity.  An  architect  with  one 
of  Washington's  top  firms  produced, 
without  compensation,  finished  plans  and 
blueprints  in  38  hours.  This  firm,  a  week 
before,  had  turned  down  paying  business 
to  design  several  floats  because  their 
drawing  boards  were  fllled  and  time  was 
short.  The  floatmaker  shaved  his  price. 
Life  magazine  was  asked  to  pull  from  its 
morgue  prints  of  a  throng  leaving  St. 
Patrick's  on  an  Easter  Sunday,  studento 
ooming  out  of  Princeton  Chapel,  church 
service  on  a  battleship  deck,  troops  wor- 
shiping to  the  field  to  Korea,  and  a  New 
England  chmxAi  scene.  Two  hours  after 
this  long-dlstonce  request  was  made,  tho 
prints  were  flown  down  to  Washington. 
Selections  from  these  prints  were  blown 
up  into  the  Gothic  arched  shaped  murals 
which  formed  the  sides  of  the  float. 

•nie  float,  you  remember,  had  con-, 
structed  upon  its  bed,  a  central  edifice 
denoting  a  place  of  worship  without 
identification  as  to  creed  or  denomina- 
tion. The  side  aprons  carried  blown-up 
photographs  of  chinches,  a  mosque,  a 
synagogue,  and  other  scenes  of  worship. 
In  Gothic  lettering  on  the  sides  and  ends 
appeared  the  legeiKls  "Freedom  to  wor- 
*ip"  and  "In  God  we  tanst."  Two 
friends  undertook  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  float.  Inaugural  ofBcials  de- 
cided that  this,  the  last  float  conceived, 
would  be  the  flrst  In  the  order  of  march. 
A  passage  from  the  letter  sent  by  George 
Lamb's  two  friends  appealing  for  funds 
to  pay  for  the  float  ends  the  story: 

Two  individuals  who  wish  to  contribute 
toward  paying  for  the  float  hare  underwrit- 
ten the  entire  cost.  They  hope  that  10  other 
Individuals  will  feel  Impelled  to  share  In  the 
anonymous  sponsorship.  Those  10  who  con- 
tribute do  so  without  any  expectation  of 
material  reward  of  any  kind.  Each  will,  how- 
ever, have  the  secret  satisfaction,  as  he  sees 
the  float  go  up  the  Avenue,  of  knowing  that 
he  was  1  of  12  who  thought  It  approprlat*' 
that  our  dependence  on  Ood  be  acknowledged 
in  this  manner. 

I  firmly  believe,  with  the  three  who 
moved  God's  float  from  idea  to  consum- 
mation, that  the  instantaneous  responses 
from  those  to  whom  they  turned  for  as- 
sistance was  a  good  sample  of  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  people  of  this  ooon- 
try  Joto  the  President  to  his  prayerful 
approach  to  his  awful  problemsi. 


iti 
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AatidiscrimiMtioB    and    Aatisefrefatioa 
BUI  latrodoced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MKW  JESSKT 

IN  TBie  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2. 1953  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress I  introduced  an  antidiscrimination 
and  antisegregation  bill,  H.  R.  579,  which 
aims  to  protect  individuals  from  mob 
violence  and  lynching,  provides  for 
equality  of  opportunity  in  employment 
and  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all 
citiaens  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  the  armed  services,  makes 
unlawful  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  and 
strengthens  the  machinery  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  protection  of 
civil  rights. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  so  early  in 
the  session  becaiise  Z  believe  that  in  the 
present  troubled  state  of  the  world  it  is 
imperative  that  we  close  the  gaps  as 
quickly  as  possible  between  our  ideals  of 
freedom  and  equality  and  some  of  our 
practices.  At  a  time  when  we  need  all 
our  national  strength  to  combat  the  in- 
fluences of  Russia  we  cannot  weaken  our 
democratic  society  by  tolerating  mob 
violence  against  the  safety  and  security 
of  person,  or  by  denying  access  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  because  of  race  or 
color,  or  by  depriving  individuals  of  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  highest  po- 
tentialities because  of  discrimination  in 
emplcm&ent.  education,  housing,  health, 
and  recreation.  It  is  not  only  by  the 
force  of  arms  that  we  can  hope  to  win  in 
the  struggle  against  Russia  and  her 
stooges.  There  is  the  important  ideo- 
logical front  on  which  we  must  show  our 
skill.  The  price  we  pay  for  failure  to 
have  a  national  policy  against  discrimi- 
xiation  is.  that  among  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  Latin  America,  and  among  our  al- 
lies in  Europe,  there  is  increasing  dis- 
trust of  our  motives.  The  Russians  know 
only  too  well  how  to  use  with  great  effect 
every  deviation  from  the  American  ideal 
of  freedom  and  equality. 

I  believe  that  it  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  upon  the  people  all  over  the 
world  if  this  Congress  would  show  that 
the  right  to  life  is  sacred  enough  to  be 
protected  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  adoption  of  an  antilynch- 
Ing  policy.  As  Mark  Ethrldge,  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Louisville  Cour- 
ier-Journal, has  said: 

It's  lometblng  we  owe  ourselyes  in  good 
eonacience  but  beyond  that  we  do  owe  It  to 
tbe  world  m  Its  leader. 

It  Is  because  we  need  a  law  with  teeth 
In  it  that  title  I  of  my  bill  provides  that 
a  maximum  penalty  for  aiding  or  com- 
mitting a  lynching  is  $10,000  fine  and/or 
20  years'  imprisonment.  Moreover,  a 
State  or  local  officer  who  falls  through 
neglect,  and  so  forth,  to  prevent  a 
lynching,  or  to  apprehend  or  prosecute 
any  member   of   a   lynching   mob»  ia 


punishable  by  a  fine  of  $5,000  and/or 
5  yean'  imprisonment. 

H.  R  579  strikes  at  the  evil  practice 
of  discrimination  in  emplosrment.  Such 
practices  force  large  segments  of  our 
population  into  substandard  living  con- 
ditions, generates  insecurity,  fear,  re- 
sentment, and  tension  1>  our  society,  and 
deprives  the  country  of  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  the  skills  of  its  working  popula- 
tion. The  exclusion  of  members  of  any 
racial  or  religious  group  from  the  oppor- 
timity  to  secure  employment  for  which 
they  are  qualified  is  a  denial  of  the 
democratic  rights  of  that  group.  Those 
who  are  denied  s\ich  rights  lose  their 
faith  in  democracy  and  become  easy  prey 
to  groups  which  seek  to  subvert  democ- 
racy. There  are  those  who  are  apt  to 
minimize  the  extent  of  discrimination  in 
employment.  To  these  individuals  I 
say  that  you  need  only  examine  the  con- 
gressional hearings  and  reports  on  em- 
ployment practices  during  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  or  such  a  notable  report  en- 
titled "To  Secure  These  Rights,"  pre- 
pared by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights,  of  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson 
was  chairman.  One  need  only  pick  up 
the  Simday  newspapers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  note  the  ads  and  the 
discriminatory  phraseology  of  so  many 
of  them.  Private  employment  agencies 
know  only  too  well  the  discriminatory 
Job  orders  that  they  are  asked  to  fill  by 
business  firms. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
leave  the  question  of  fair- employment 
practice  legislation  to  the  States  to  solve. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  leave  these 
matters  up  to  the  States  alone.  We  need 
the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  stand  behind  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  ideals  contained  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Federal  Government 
by  our  Constitution. 

My  bill,  therefore,  proposes  to  make 
It  an  unlawful  employment  practice, 
first,  for  an  employer  of  more  than  50 
persons  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge, 
or  otherwise  discriminate  In  employ- 
ment, because  of  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry ;  second,  for 
a  labor  union  of  50  or  more  members, 
on  the  same  grounds,  to  discriminate  or 
to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  members 
so  as  to  adversely  affect  employees  or  ap- 
plicants for  employment.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion Against  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment. This  commission  is  to  have  the 
power  to  investigate,  conciliate  and  ad- 
judicate complaints  of  such  unfair  em- 
plojrment  practices,  to  order  their  ces- 
sation and  appropriate  aflBrmative  ac- 
tion, including  hiring  or  reinstatement 
of  employees  with  or  without  back  pay. 
The  commission  may  petition  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  to  enforce  certain  or- 
ders, and  so  forth,  and  parties  aggrieved 
by  orders  of  the  commission  may  obtain 
review  by  those  courts. 

Although  the  United  States  has  made 
remarkable  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
universal  education  for  its  people,  yet  we 
have  not  eliminated  prejudice  and  dls- 
crimination  from  the  operation  either  of 
our  public  or  our  private  schools  and 


colleges.  Since  talent  and  genius  are 
not  restricted  to  race  or  creed,  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  that  we  elimi- 
nate bigotry  and  prejudice  from  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  Toward  this  end 
H.  R.  579  makes  it  an  unfair  educational 
practice  for  any  post -secondary  school  to 
discriminate  against  admission  of  any 
student  because  of  race,  color,  religion — 
except  sectarian  schools — or  national 
origin.  Any  person  claiming  discrimi- 
nation may  complain  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  shall  investi- 
gate the  matter.  If  there  is  probable 
cause  for  the  complaint,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  informally  ti7  to  eliminate 
the  discrimination.  Failing  this,  he 
shall  conduct  a  hearing  and  if  the  dis- 
crimination is  found,  he  shall  issue  an 
order  terminating  all  Federal  aid  to  the 
discriminating  school. 

H.  R.  579  also  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  or  segrega- 
tion of  any  person  Jn  the  armed  services; 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  Individual, 
State,  municipality,  or  other  governmen- 
tal subdivision  to  require  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  at  a 
Federal  election:  and  prohibits  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  housing  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  It  also  establishes  a  five-man 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  gather  in- 
formation and  report  to  the  President  on 
all  matters  affecting  civil  rights. 

America  is  a  people  drawn  from  many 
lands  and  diverse  cultures,  boimd  to- 
gether by  the  ideals  of  human  brother- 
hood. It  behooves  us  to  act  now  to 
remove  the  flaws  In  the  Nation's  record 
which  are  Inconslstant  with  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  himiim  freedom  and 
equality.  The  times  are  too  serious  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  practices 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  great 
democratic  principle  of  equal  opjwr- 
timlty  for  all. 


CommaBism  as  a  Passiaf  Faicy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nxm<Ms 

m  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATIVKI 

Monday,  February  2. 19 5i 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Simday  Tribune,  dated  Febru- 
ary 1.  1953.  and  which  editorial  is  en- 
titled "Communism  as  a  Passing  Fancy .*• 
The  editorial  follows: 

Couitmnau  as  a  PASsnfo  Fanct         ** 

Well,  we  see,  scarcely  with  surprise,  that 
Marquis  Chllds.  tbe  New  Deal  columnist,  to 
wringing  his  hands  over  a  proposal  to  eetab- 
llsh  a  permanent  loyalty  board  to  check  up 
on  the  Commies. 

He  finds  this  "disturbing  to  many  who  be- 
lieve tbe  phenomenon  or  disloyalty  is  a  tem- 
porary one  growing  out  of  the  upheayal  of 
the  world-wide  depression,  the  threat  of  Nail 
conquest,  and  the  alliance  with  Soviet  RumU 
In  World  War  II." 

The  thesis  is  familiar.  William  Remington, 
the  former  Department  of  Commerce  eoono* 


mist,  whose  conviction  In  an  earlier  trial  for 
perjury  in  denying  that  he  was  a  CommunUt 
was  reversed,  was  convicted  again  the  other 
day.  Remington  admitted  he  bad  been  a  col- 
lege radical,  though  be  would  not  concede  he 
had  ever  been  a  Communist,  but  contended 
he  began  to  outgrow  his  radical  Ideas  when 
he  was  21.  It  was  Just  a  young  man's  fancy, 
so  he  would  have  the  Jury  believe. 

When  Alger  Hiss  was  convicted,  tbe  Wash- 
ington Poet  set  the  tone  for  the  soft-boiled 
liberals  In  proclaiming  that  Hiss  "had  the 
misfortune  of  being  tempted  to  betray  his 
country  In  an  era  of  widespread  Uluslons 
about  communism  and  of  being  tried  for 
p>erjury  in  connection  with  bis  offense  in  a 
period  of  cold  war  when  the  pendulum  of 
public  sentiment  had  swung  far  in  the  other 
dlrectlon.- 

The  Childs-Washlngton  Post  thesis  was 
embellished  Into  formal  doctilne  In  1950  by 
AlUtalr  Cooke  In  a  book  on  the  Hiss  trial 
called  A  Generation  on  Trial.  Cooke  was 
an  Englishman,  reporting  the  case  for  a 
British  newspaper,  but  has  since  become  nat- 
uralized and  grabbed  a  spot  on  the  Ford 
Foundation  pajrroU,  which  makes  him  as 
characteristically  American,  at  least,  as  Paul 
Hoffman. 

ilr.  Cooke  argues  that  international  ten- 
sions and  domestic  economic  unrest  in  the 
late  thirties  explained  such  men  as  Hiss — If, 
and  Mr.  Cooke  allowed  himself  a  doubt,  he 
were  indeed  guilty.  This  theory  has  the 
virtue,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  seek 
to  be  kind  to  Communists,  of  obliquely  de- 
nying the  possibility  of  personal  guilt.  They 
are  victims  of  world  conditions,  of  social 
conditions,  of  the  time  In  which  they  live. 
Above  all,  they  are  unfairly  caught  between 
shifting  standards. 

A  little  treason,  a  little  correspondence 
with  the  emerging  enemy,  was  not  so  morally 
wrong  15  years  ago.  when  the  iUuslon  was 
sedulously  fostered  by  Communists  that 
Bimla  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  fascism — 
that  Is.  of  black  or  brown  fascism,  if  not  of 
red — and  that  it  offered  social  Justice  and 
economic  parity  for  all.  It  only  became 
wrong,  so  the  rationalization  goes,  when  the 
rather  stupid  Americans  emerged  from 
World  War  n  to  discover  that  they  had  struck 
down  a  fancied  peril  only  to  create  a  real 
one  much  greater. 

In  this  view.  Hiss  becomes  something  like 
a  martyr  who  is  used  by  his  countrymen  to 
satisfy  their  sense  of  deficiency  at  being 
tricked.  He  and  his  kind  become  sacrificial 
offerings  for  the  vicarious  expiation  of  a 
general  guilt. 

It  la  a  pretty  theory,  and  we  dont  believe 
a  word  of  it.  Communists  are  systematic 
and  implacable  enemies  of  this  country 
whose  one  Idea  is  to  promote  a  Soviet  uni- 
verse. If  they  are  deluded  and  discover  it.  the 
usual  recourse  of  confession  and  expiation  is 
open  to  them.  Whlttaker  Chambers  took  it; 
Hiss  and  other  confirmed  Communists,  like 
the  Rosenberg  spy  team,  refused  it.  Those 
who  refused  this  avenue  of  escape  remained 
dedicated  to  the  monstrous  world  conspiracy 
against  freedom.  They  were  not  contrite 
about  treason  because  they  became  Commu- 
nists with  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  end  Jiistlfles  any  means. 

They  were  not  Communists  for  the  pvurpose 
of  preserving  world  peace  by  stopping  fas- 
cism. They  were  in  favor  of  stopping  fascism 
to  promote  the  rise  of  Russia.  They  were  not 
for  communism  because  it  was  a  means  of 
achieving  economic  reform;  they  were  simply 
for  Communist  economics  because  that  was 
the  Russian  system.  These  agents  of  Russia 
were  not  the  captives  of  a  transitory  fancy; 
they  were  enlisted  for  the  duration.  They 
still  are.  Their  victory  will  come  if  America 
is  ever  so  unwary  as  to  refuse  to  take  them 
•erlously. 


Emma  HoIIaod,  Nvse  aad  Patriot 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  OUARA 

or  DXIM OIS 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2. 19S3 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  co€ist  to  coast  wherever  there  are 
veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
the  news  that  Emma  Holland  is  dead  has 
brought  real  and  deep  grief.  She  was 
90  years  young  and  she  served  as  a  nurse 
In  the  United  States  Army  In  the  period 
of  our  war  with  Spain. 

In  1890  she  left  a  Job  as  a  clerk  in 
Amboy.  Lee  County.  HI.,  to  enter  the 
Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  later 
absorbed  by  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
Chicago.  Came  1898  and  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  Emma  Holland  at  once  en- 
listed as  a  contract  nurse  and  was  off 
to  Cuba  on  a  troop  ship.  Returning 
from  fever -infested  Cuba  she  served  at 
Fort  McPherson.  Ga.  She  was  one  of  a 
very  slim  number  of  niu'ses  who  saw 
service  in  the  conflict  with  Spain. 

For  many  years  she  was  a  member  of 
Columbia  Camp  No.  2.  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  of  which  twice  I  was  hon- 
ored by  election  as  Commander  and  to 
which  the  late  United  States  Senator 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  belonged.  She 
regularly  attended  department  and  na- 
tional encampments  and  always  on  the 
February  15  ceremonies  in  the  council 
chamber  in  Chicago's  City  Hall  i^laced 
the  wreath  in  m^nory  of  the  men  who 
went  down  with  the  battleship  Maine. 
She  was  of  the  finest  quality  of  patriotic 
womanhood.  A  long  life  of  service  and 
devotion  she  gave  to  her  country.  As  is 
fltting.  her  body  will  be  laid  to  rest  In 
Arlington  Cemetery.  As  representing.  I 
hope,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  my  comrades  of  Columbia  Camp 
back  in  Chicago.  I  shall  attend  the  fu- 
neral services  at  2  o'clock  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday.  February  4.  America  is 
the  richer  for  such  women  as  Emma 
HollamL 


'"Blany  a  Watchful  Nif ht"* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Glendive  (Mont.) 
Daily  Ranger  in  which  is  Included  a  let- 
ter from  Korea  written  to  his  brother  by 
Paul  Salvador.  I  hope  that  this  letter 
will  give  all  who  read  it  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  our  Korean  soldiers  feel 
during  "many  a  watchful  night"; 
"Makt  a  Watcrtul  Niqht" 

What  is  it  likA  on  the  fighting  front  In 
Korea? 

Are  we  really  aware  of  what  our  yoiing  men 
are  doing  for  us  there?    Do  we  appreciate 


the  fact  that  becatise  of  them  we  sleep  in 
warm  beds  and  live  free  from  hunger  and 
fear? 

Richard  Salvador,  who  works  on  a  ranch 
near  Denton.  Mont.,  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  brother  Paul,  who  is  fighting 
in  Korea. 

It  Is  reprinted,  as  follows,  since  it  carries 
a  message  which  is  so  Important  to  all  of  us 
here  at  home: 

"When  it  Is  mldmoming  at  home  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  secretaries  and  busi- 
nessmen pour  out  of  their  cliff  dwellings  of 
stone  and  concrete  for  the  ao-mlnute  coffee 
break,  over  here  weary  infantrymen  in  dwell- 
ings of  logs,  sandbags,  and  earth,  dug  in  a 
real  cliff,  are  Just  crawling  from  their  sacks, 
rubbing  soggy  sleep  from  their  eyes,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  midnight  guard  relief.  Me- 
chanically they  lace  their  boots,  shoulder 
weapons,  and  then,  with  bleary  eyes,  trudge 
into  the  cheerless  night. 

"  'Anything  doing  here?' 

••  'Nope;  show's  over,  I  think.' 

•*  "There's  plenty  o"  coffee  in  the  pot.' 

"Then  you're  alone  tmder  the  bluish  gleam 
of  the  moon  beams.  Tour  body  warmth  soon 
sinks  to  zero.  The  mist  from  the  valley 
thickens  with  the  cooling  earth  making  each 
man  an  island,  entire  of  himself.  The  uni- 
verse dwindles  to  the  hoochie,  the  weapon, 
and  you.  Every  sound  Is  terrifically  ampli- 
fied into  a  give-away  noise  that  carries  across 
no-man's  land  as  if  by  telephone.  The  loom- 
ing mountains  close  in  upon  the  valleys  like 
a  device  for  medieval  tortxire — and  you're 
alone. 

"There  is  an  enemy  out  there  and  though 
it's  likely  he  wont  try  anything  this  late, 
nobody's  got  a  written  guto-anty.  Tou  lis- 
ten. There's  the  unpleasant  chatter  of  ack- 
ack.  Sometimes  you  can  see  the  tracers 
seconds  before  you  hear  the  noise.  Tonight 
you  can  only  hear  them. 

"Then  there  is  the  artillery — ^thoee  stray, 
single  rounds  that  roam  through  the  night 
after  anything  they  tiappen  to  meet.  Tou 
listen  to  the  distant  thud  of  a  gun,  then  the 
eerie  chugging  as  it  passes  overhead  and  the 
final  thunder.  There  Isnt  much  to  think 
about,  in  the  cold  dampness  the  mind  doesn't 
function  too  well.  Maybe  a  quick  picture 
of  her.  of  your  home  folks,  of  the  car  you 
want  to  buy — but  it  all  seems  so  very  far 
away.  Even  your  dreams  are  kind  of  strange. 
Tou  wonder  how  the  patrol  is  doing.  Awhile 
ago  there  was  the  quick  flash  of  small  arms 
to  left  front. 

"Some  one  yelled:  "Red,  are  you  all  right?* 

"Somebody  else:  'I'm  over  here  Gipsy.' 

"Then  a  guy  who  must  have  been  the 
sergeant.  'Will  the  both  of  ya  shut  up?  Tou 
think  this  is  Ebbets  Field?' 

'"Tou  work  your  toes  back  and  forth;  then 
you  sway  on  your  knees.  Everything  feels 
cold  and  dead.  There's  no  music  tonight. 
Last  night  they  played  There's  No  Tomorrow. 
More  ack-ack,  a  little  artillery.  Tou  begin 
to  see  things  in  the  mist  you  know  aren't 
really  there. 

"Finally  the  relief.  Tou  want  to  run  and 
shake  his  hand,  but  Instead  you  act  non- 
chalant. 

"•Anything  doing?' 

"  'QtUet  as  a  church.* 

"  Let's  hope  they  don't  start  a  sermon.' 

"Tou  feel  the  way  back,  through  the  wind- 
ing trench.  Inside  the  hoochie  the  air's 
stuffy  with  sleep.  Tou  warm  your  hands 
over  the  solitary  candle  and  pour  coffee.  The 
cup  in  one  hand,  you  hold  a  cigarette  in  the 
other.  Some  one  sits  up  and  looks  at  you 
through  sleepy  eyes,  and  rolls  cfver. 

"It's  2  o'clock.  Back  home  millions  of 
people  are  having  lunch.  Tou  wonder  if 
they  know,  does  It  make  any  real  difference 
to  them  that  'many  a  watchful  night'  is  spent 
over  here. 

"Tou  knock  off  the  boots  and  slide  down  In 
the  sack.  Warmth  from  the  down  creep* 
slowly  over  joxa  body.    Then  you  cioae  jour 
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eyes  and  try  to  forget  there  are  5  montba 
more." 

It  makes  you  think,  doesnt  It? 

The  four  freedoms  stlU  live  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  free  world  because  of  the 
terrible  hardships  and  dangers  which  our 
boys  are  suffering  in  Korea. 

Hats  off  to  them. 

They  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job  for  ua., 


AabasMdorUl  Appointmeiib 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        | 

or  I 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxnvois 

XR  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSENTATTVX3 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  in  the  Rsc- 
ou>  an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson 
which  contains  timely  and  informative 
material  on  the  selection  of  Ambassa- 
dors: 

Diplomats  Nezd  SnrrB  Sntsa — Amsassaookial 
Appointmknts  or  Bisknhowsk  Raisx  Dottbts 
or  BrvBLiiva  Foweigm  Pouct 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

President  Eisenhower's  Inexperience  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  unfortunate  (and  quite 
avoidable  >  snags  that  accumulated  around 
the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Wilson  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  compounded  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's own  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
Senators  and  the  technicalities  of  the  law. 

As  a  candidate,  the  President  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  he  Intended  to  govern  by  s\ir- 
roundlng  himself  with  the  ablest  men  avail- 
able. He  Is  tr3rlng  to  ful&ll  that  pledge.  But 
it  Is  not  simple,  for  a  man  of  distinguished 
abilities  In  one  field  may  have  little  to  recom- 
mend him  in  another. 

The  Job  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  essen- 
tially managerial.  No  one  doubts  Mr.  Wil- 
son's managerial  capacities,  and  given  better 
political  understanding  he  is  a  good  choice. 

But  the  ambassadorial  appointments  so 
far  made  raise  doubts. 

In  his  inaugural  address  the  President 
stressed  the  primacy  of  foreign  policy.  The 
critical  pKJlnt  In  our  relations  with  the  world 
Is  not,  however,  centered  in  the  Ck>mmunlst 
states.  With  one  of  these,  the  government 
of  Red  China,  we  have  no  relations  except 
an  actual  though  limited  war.  and  ovir  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  are  also  thoee  of  a  cold 
war,  fought  by  political  means.  In  tills  type 
of  war,  on  the  successful  outcome  of  which 
President  Eisenhower,  like  tiis  predecessor, 
rests  his  hope  of  peace,  our  relations  with  our 
allies  and  the  neutral  or  hesitant  states  are 
decisive,  and  ttxe  choice  of  ambassadors 
gravely  Important. 

Here  tiie  training,  capacities,  and  habits  of 
mind  that  make  an  able  businessman  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  those  to  be  sought. 

In  diplomacy  politics — the  art  of  discern- 
ment— is  always  primary  over  economics. 

Diplomats  do  not  deal  with  businessmen 
but  with  statesmen,  who,  In  turn,  have  to 
deal  with  parliaments  and  public  opinion  in 
their  countries. 

The  ambassador  to  a  friendly  country,; 
whose  friendliness  he  wishes  to  keep  and  In- 
crease, must  not  only  continually  be  aware 
of  political  developments  at  home  but  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  of  its  character  and 
culture,  and.  above  all  today,  of  the  shifting 
streams  of  public  opinion  which  make  and 
unmake  policies. 

Although  "positive  fealty-  to  the  poUcles 
of  one's  own  government,  as  demanded  by 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  sine  qua  nan 
of  thooe  who  represent  our  country  abroad, 
the  virtue  is  not  of  itself  siifflcient. 


The  great  diplomat  requires  more  than 
loyalty  and  more  than  ordinary  political 
sense;  he  requires  a  sixth  sense,  raised  to  the 
level  of  acute  sensibility— what  we  Journal- 
ists call  "hunch,"  "feel."  "nose."  This  sense, 
which  creates  political  foresight.  Is  rare.  M 
statesmen  in  contrast  to  poUtlclana  are  rare, 
and  It  is  not  common  among  businessmen. 
It  is  oftenest  the  product  of  a  high  and  cos- 
mopolitan culture  firmly  rooted  in  one's  own 
national  character.  This  la  not  achieved 
without  the  concentration  of  most  of  one's 
life  to  acquiring  it — as  Henry  Adams  ac- 
quired his  "education." 

An  ambassador  ahould  not  start  with 
breaka  against  him — Tulnerable  to  the  public 
opinion  which  our  opponenta  can  mobillae. 
America  Is  being  constantly  attacked  as  the 
"tool  of  Wall  Street."  It  ts  erroneous  to  as- 
stmie  that  only  Communists  believe  this. 
Thousands  of  Europeans  who  are  anti-Com- 
munists believe  or  suspect  It. 

Wisdom  would,  therefore,  counsel  against 
appointing  International  bankers  to  head  our 
Embassies  in  Ijondon  and  Paris,  even  if  there 
were  any  reason  to  believe,  as  there  is  not, 
that  Wlnthrop  Aldrich  or  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
possesses  even  five  acute  political  senses,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rare  and  desirable  sixth. 

Even  were  there  not  the  faintest  Justiflca- 
Uon  for  it.  Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  DUIon  Im- 
mediately register  "dollar  imperialism"  in 
wavering  foreign  minds. 

The  belief  that  economic  aggrandizement 
lies  at  the  root  of  American  policy  Is  a  wide- 
spread id6e  fixe,  and  accounts  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  friendly  Europeans  for  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Secretary  Dulles 
did  not  Immediately  sense  this  when  the  two 
bankers  were   suggested. 


The  Record  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  quoting  from  the  monthly  business 
survey  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York: 

On  December  15,  the  latest  date  for  which 
data  are  available,  nonagrlcultural  employ- 
ment totaled  48,800.000,  a  new  record  for  the 
month  and  1,200,000  above  the  level  of  a 
year  earlier.  Estimates  of  personal  Income 
suggest  that  It  was  running  at  a  seasonably 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  more  than  $378,000.- 
000.000  in  December,  roughly  $15,000,000,000 
higher  than  in  the  like  month  of  1951. 

Let  the  record  speak  for  itself.  The 
last  month  of  20  years  of  Democratic 
administration  found  employment  at  an 
all-time  high  with  personal  incomes 
totaling  $278,000,000,000.  enough  to  pay 
off  the  entire  national  debt. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Truman.  It  is  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  record 
of  the  preceding  Republican  administra- 
tion, which  left  ofBce  with  unemploy- 
ment— not  employment — at  an  all-time 
peak. 

I  join  with  all  other  Americans  In  the 
hope  that  the  last  month  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  will  find  the 
American  people  as  well  off  as  they  were 
when  Harry  Truman  returned  to  Inde- 
pendence. 


Prices  of  Alrkultnral  Prodscts 

EXTENSION  OP  RESIARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI8 

Monday,  February  2. 19S3 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  oiM  of 
our  greatest  concerns  at  the  present  time 
is  the  price  break  In  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  all  of  us  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  concerning  methods 
of  bolstering  farm  prosperity  and  sup- 
porting agricultural  Income.  As  part  of 
my  remarks.  I  Include  a  proposed  new 
program  for  wheat  and  other  nonperlsh- 
ables  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted 
Banta.  of  Gejrser,  Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Banta  are  wheat  fanners  who  have  suc- 
cessfully operated  their  own  holdings  for 
many  years.  They  are  leaders  In  their 
community,  and  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  this  problem.  Their  pro- 
posal ts  a  support  program  based  upon 
bushels  rather  than  acres,  and  I  know  It 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are  studying 
agricultural  programs. 

A  program  that  we  believe  will  stabilisa 
the  price  of  wheat  or  any  other  nonperlshable 
farm  commodity. 

First,  the  Department  of  Agrlcvilture  will 
set  a  figure  representing,  as  close  as  possible, 
the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  domestically 
in  the  United  States.  This  figure  should  b« 
low  enough  to  support  the  markets  at  a  price 
close  to  parity.  This  quota  Is  then  divided 
among  the  producers  in  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  farm, 
taking  Into  consideration  tiie  various  cash 
crops  raised,  and  the  work  that  one  man  can 
handle  during  the  working  season.  Also  if 
the  unit  Is  large  enough,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, to  make  a  living.  If  a  place  Is  too 
small  and  the  operator  works  at  other  work 
that  also  shoxiid  be  taken  into  conaideration. 

In  other  words  each  indlvldtial  farmer 
should  be  able  to  sell  on  the  domestic  market, 
at  parity  price,  enough  wheat  to  pay  all 
overhead,  taxes,  interest  on  investment,  de- 
preciation, cost  of  operation,  and  a  Just  liveli- 
hood for  each  family.  The  PMA  has  som« 
very  good  records  of  each  farm  In  the  United 
States  and  it  would  not  be  too  difficult  to 
work  this  out.  We  do  not  think  this  should 
be  set  up  on  past  records  of  production  or 
acreages,  because  the  surpluses  have  been 
created  by  greed  and  luck  more  than  by  any 
other  condition,  thus  using  past  history 
would  only  continue  to  favor  these  few. 
Good  crops  are  90  percent  luck. 

Each  farmer  could  seed  and  farm  as  be 
saw  fit.  but  could  seU  only  his  quota  of  tha 
domestic  market  for  consiunption  In  the 
United  States  in  any  crop  year.  If  he  pro- 
duces more  than  this  he  can  seU  It  on  the 
foreign  market  at  world  prices,  or  carry  It 
over  until  another  crop  year,  or  he  can  sell 
It  in  place  of  a  neighbor's  quota  provided 
he  makes  the  proper  adjustment  with  his 
neighbor. 

The  PMA  Is  to  set  up  a  revolving  stabilizing 
store  of  wheat,  for  example  200,000,000 
bushels.  This  Is  to  be  used  to  stabilize  the 
price  for  both  producer  and  consumer.  If 
a  farmer  raises  less  than  his  quota  in  any 
given  year  the  deficiency  would  be  marketed 
out  of  the  PMA  stabilizing  storage.  TImd 
he  could  market  ttxls  deficiency  amount  plus 
his  annual  quota  some  other  year;  the  PMA 
putting  -  back  into  storage  the  amount  of 
wheat  withdrawn.  In  the  farmer's  favor,  the 
previous  year,  thus  stabilizing  the  domestic 
supply. 

All  of  this  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
bookkeeping  system  such  as  wheat  accounts 


carried  in  each  PMA  county  ofBce.  A  pro- 
ducer could  not  sell  a  bushel  of  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption  until  authorized  by 
the  PMA.  It  would  be  charged  to  his  quota 
and  he  could  sell  only  as  far  as  his  quota. 
Surplvis  wheat  could  be  sold  through  bonded 
exporters  at  the  world  price  and  all  of  this 
wheat  would  have  to  be  exported  or  mlUed 
for  export.    None  could  be  used  domestically. 

Stabtllaing  aven  one  farm  commodity 
would  hav*  a  stabUizlng  effect  on  other*. 
Ttat  famUy-atie  or.  one-man  farm,  must  hav* 
soma  protection  as  he  cannot  compete  with 
the  large  operators  who  operate  in  a  few 
places  that  are  adapted  for  sxich  operations. 
While  these  large  operations  are  far  more 
proflUble  than  the  famUy-alaa  farms,  the 
large  farms  do  not  raise  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  an  increasing  population,  yet. 
they  are  the  ones  that  are  creating  the  sur- 
pluses which  ruin  the  prices  for  the  family- 
size  farmer  and  will  force  him  out  of  exist- 
ence. Our  Increasing  population  Is  going  to 
need  more  and  more  food,  but  our  economy 
is  going  to  need  more  and  more  people  pro- 
ducing that  food,  not  lees.  Pe<^le  must 
not  only  eat,  they  must  have  employment  as 
well. 

This  method  of  control  would  not  need 
any  high  cost  tax  supported  price  supports 
becaxise  the  price  would  support  ItseU,  If 
marketings   have   been   properly   controlled. 

Acreage  control  did  not  control  production 
In  the  past,  because  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  a  seeded  acre  will  produce. 
A  man  with  a  low  yielding  land  baa  Just 
as  much  right  to  make  a  living  as  one  with 
high  yielding  land,  even  if  he  has  to  work 
harder  to -obtain  it. 

We  are  against  the  sliding  scale  of  price 
supports.  First,  because  a  farmer's  expenses 
are  pretty  much  fixed,  and  the  cheaper 
wheat  becomes,  the  more  he  has  to  raise  to 
meet  expenses,  and  the  more  he  raises,  the 
cheaper  wheat  becomes.  Second,  cheap 
wheat  does  not  induce  greater  domestic  con- 
sumption. Third,  It  gives  the  large  farmers 
and  those  cloae  to  market  an  undue  ad- 
vantage. For  Instance,  while  the  average 
support  price  Is  90  percent  of  parity  now. 
those  near  the  markets  are  receiving  over  90 
percent  while  we  here  in  Montana  are  ac- 
tually receiving  only  82  percent.  At  76  per- 
cent of  parity,  as  advocated  by  some,  we 
would  be  receiving  only  about  63  percent. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  Is  a  point 
where  wheat  farmers  near  the  markets  oould 
raise  wheat  at  a  profit  yet.  we  further  away 
would  be  raising  it  at  a  loss. 

While  some  large  acreage  farmers  are  able 
to  raise  wheat  at  a  small  margin  of  profit 
per  bushel,  the  quantity  needed  cannot, 
over  a  period  of  years,  be  raised  that  way. 
Nor  would  It  be  economically  sound  for  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  raise 
it  In  this  manner.  Remember  that  farmers 
In  each  locality  must  seU  their  wheat  for 
the  same  price  and  so  far  the  price  has 
never  been  set  by  the  producer.  Big  busi- 
ness sets  the  prices  in  business  but  the 
small  business  man  does  not  have  to  meet 
this  price  to  do  buslneas.  He  at  least  can 
and  does  set  his  price.  He  is  protected  by  the 
fair  trade  practice  laws  In  many  Instances. 

^  Some  will  say  It  Is  unconstitutional  because 
of  restraint  of  trade.  It  Is  no  more  restraint 
of  trade  than  some  practices  of  lal>or  unions; 
factory  fixing  of  retail  prices;  prorating  the 
production  of  oil  wells  under  the  guise  of 
conservation. 

We  believe  that  this  program  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  stabilizing  the  Income  of 
the  farmer  and  the  coxmtry  as  a  whole; 
thereby  keeping  the  family  or  one-man 
farmer  on  the  farm  where  he  wiU  be  most 
needed. 

Tb>  R.  Banta. 
VstMA  Max  Bakta. 

OrrsEK,  Mont. 


My  Mistoori 


EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVIS 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoKD.  I  Include  a  tribute  to  Blisaourl 
by  Daniel  Francis  Clancy.  Mr.  Clancy, 
of  Springfield.  Ohio,  poet,  writer,  and 
newspaperman.  Is  the  only  man,  except 
the  late  Ernie  Pyle.  to  win  two  consecu- 
tive national  headllner  awards  for  out- 
standing achievement  In  Journalism. 

Mr.  Clancy's  tribute,  while  brief.  Is  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  a  great  State,  and 
Is  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  loyal  sons 
and  daughters  of  "You've  Gott'a  Sho- 
Me." 

Mt  Missoinu 

(By  Daniel  Francis  Clancy) 
Commonwealth  of  com,  cotton,  coal,  ce- 
ment, and  copper;  home  of  Tom  Sawyer, 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  Mark  Twain  of  Han- 
nibal; autumns  full  of  the  scent  of  burning 
leaves  and  hushed  harvest  fields  stretching 
Into  a  saffron  setting  sun;  cars  crowded 
around  country  churches  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings; Pultizer.  J.  C.  Penney,  and  WUliam 
Powell;  St.  Louis  Blues  and  the  Missoxul 
Waltz;  Jean  Harlow.  Ginger  Rogers,  and 
Jesse  James;  wheat  and  Walt  Disney,  Inde- 
pendence and  Iron,  grindstones  and  George 
Washington  Carver;  Champ  Clark  and  corn- 
cob pipes;  land  of  limestone  and  lead;  the 
Mighty  Mo,  marble  and  mules;  the  Cardinals 
and  Browns;  Wallace  and  Noah  Beery: 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Blackjack  Pershing, 
and  Eugene  Field;  Harry  S.  Truman;  the 
University  of  Missouri;  Kanaas  City  Kitty; 
the  ahow-me  State — ^my  Missouri.  ; 


Untie  the  Hands  of  United  SUtes 
Inrestif  ative  Af  enciet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NXW  TORS 

IN  "raS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  22,  1955 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  other  Government  se- 
ciirlty  agencies  lo  Intercept  communica- 
tions in  the  Interest  of  national  security 
and  defense.  Recent  revelations  con- 
ceiving Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
of  American  citizenship  In  the  United 
Nations,  some  of  whom  were  given  clear- 
ance by  the  State  Department,  has  made 
It  even  more  imperative  that  we  protect 
our  Nation  from  these  enemies  within. 
Realizing  this  danger  is  a  continuing 
threat  to  our  free  institutions,  I  have 
reintroduced  this  bill  to  authorize  limited 
wire  tapping  In  cases  of  suspected  sub- 
versive actions. 

This  bill  would  unshackle  the  hands  of 
the  FBI  and  other  investigative  agencies. 
We  are  faced  each  day  with  a  sinister 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  Nation  from 


traitors,  spies,  and  saboteurs.  It  Is  both 
foolhardy  and  inexcusable  to  give  than 
the  protective  privileges  afforded  by  our 
present  laws.  If  we  are  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  menace  they  present,  we 
must  untie  the  hands  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  apprehending 
these  vicious  characters  who  Infest  our 
precious  land. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation la  severely  handicapped  In  its 
work  of  tracing  down  and  bitoglng  to 
Justice  enemies  of  this  coun^  by  legal 
limitations  which  have  proved  unwork- 
able. Unless  corrective  legislation  is 
speedily  enacted,  great  damage  may  be 
done  our  country  with  Impunity  to  the 
offenders.  The  reversal  by  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  conviction  of  the  notori- 
ous Judith  Coplon  Is  a  case  In  point. 

We  have  been  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  an  effort  to  contain  communism 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East.  Today  we  are  spilling  the  precious 
blood  of  our  sons  in  actively  fighting 
Communist  aggression  in  Asia.  Our  cas- 
ualty lists  mount  daily.  At  such  a  time 
it  seems  negligent  and  foolhardy  In  the 
extreme  to  delay  placing  this  additional 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  our  Federal 
investigating  bodies  right  here  at  home. 

Immediate  elimination  of  the  ban  on 
the  use  of  evidence  obtained  by  wlretap> 
ping  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  subver- 
sive, underground  thi^at  which  this 
country  faces  from  fifth  columnists,  both 
native  and  foreign  born.  As  it  stands 
now,  FBI  agents  may  li^n  in  on  private 
telephone  conversations  as  long  as  they 
wish,  but  the  facts  which  are  ascertained 
in  this  manner  may  not  be  divulged  nor 
the  resulting  evidence  which  is  gathered 
subsequently  be  used  in  court. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  is  vital  to  the 
work  of  potential  and  actual  saboteurs 
and  enemy  agents.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  question  that  wiretapping  is 
being  carried  on  by  both  private  and 
Government  investigators.  The  passage 
of  this  pi-oposed  measure  would  not 
mean  that  we  condone  its  imlimlted  or 
indiscriminate  use.  It  would  be  limited 
to  crimes  Involving  the  security  of  our 
country.  Invasion  of  privacy  is  repug- 
nant to  all  Americans,  and  it  should  be. 
Nevertheless  the  safety  of  our  Nation 
and  its  people  must  be  pai-amount. 

This  bill  is  another  means  of  com- 
bating the  Communist  threat,  carefully 
hedged  about  by  protective  precautions 
and  safegiiards  against  abuse.  We  can 
adopt  and  use  such  a  law  without  en- 
dangering the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens 
in  any  degree.  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  immediate  action  in  this  field. 


Fire  Island  Inlet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRICHT 

or  NXW  TOKK 
•     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 


-•I 


A416 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  APPENDIX 


If  . 


the  CoNCRKSSiONAL  RxcoKO,  I  wouM  par- 
ticularly like  to  include  an  article  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  Hon.  William  C. 
McCollom.  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County. 
State  of  New  York.  Sheriff  McCollom 
has  served  his  coxmtry  and  his  county 
with  great  diligence  for  many  years. 
However,  as  civil  defense  leader  he  has 
been  without'  parallel.*  This  particular 
article  by  the  sheriff  points  out  th^  great 
danger  to  our  country  and  community  by 
allowing  the  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  become 
closed. 

Jakttabt  29.  1953. 
Sheriff  William  C.  McCollom* 
County  Courthcmae, 

Riverhead,  Long  Island.  N.  T. 
Mt  Deab  SHERirr:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  letter  of  January  26.  I  plan 
to  place  as  much  of  your  article  as  poesible 
in  the  Oohqxzssiomal  Bxcobo  on  Monday, 
V^ebruary  2.  i 

Faithfully  yours.  I 

Stutvsbamt  WAnrwBisBT  n. 

Omcs  or  thz  Saxaivr. 
of  thi  CotmTT  or  Sottolk, 
Biverhead.  N.  Y..  January  26.  19^3. 
Bon.  Sttttvzsant  Wainwught,  1 

House  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 
DSAS  Congressman:  First  of  all,  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  little  episode  at  the 
board  meeting  this  morning  which  was  very 
appropriate  and  very  weU  carried  out,  and 
I  am  Bi^e  made  an  impression  on  everyone 
that  was  there. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  the  article  that 
X  referred  to  in  my  conversation  which  la  for 
the  magazine  Marine  News.  I  assume^  of 
course,  that  they  wUl  publish  the  same,  as  it 
Is  at  the  request  of  the  Patchogue  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions who  are  promoting  the  Improving  of 
the  Fire  Island  Inlet. 

Tour  suggestion  regarding  the  Congsxs- 
8IONAL  RscoRo  is  awfully  attractive,  and  if 
the  article  merits  it  I  would  feel  very  highly 
honored. 

I  was  sorry  that  you  couldnt  stay  to  lunch, 
but  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel  about  those 
things,  particularly  until  you  become  more 
familiar  with  the  procedure  down  in  Wash- 
ington. 

NeedUw  to  say,  anything  I  can  do  to  mak« 
your  path  Mslcr  in  any  way  pleas*  dont 
heslUtc  calling  upon  me.    With  regardi  to 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Walnwrlgbt.  I  mnalii,i 
Toon  very  truly, 

Wnxuac  O.  UeCoLLom,    J 
BhtHff,  Suffolk  Counfff. 

Fbs  iMUkan  Xifisr 

ft  to  admitted  by  an  competent  marine 
engineers  that  all  inlets  and  harbors  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  are  constantly  filling  in 
tyy  accretion  silting  and  other  natural  causes, 
the  high  polnto  along  the  beaches  are  being 
eroded  by  violent  tidal  action  during  storm 
periods,  and  the  silt  and  debris  deposited  In 
the  Inlets  or  harbors.  The  natural  result  of 
this  action  Is  to  eventually  All  in  the  inlets 
supplying  these  harbors,  and  nature  by  its 
own  action  is  taking  away  a  precious  gift 
which  can  only  be  regained  by  proper  pro- 
gram of  harbor  improvement. 

The  south  shore  of  Long  Island  is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  this  tidal  action,  as  it  Juts 
out  in  the  ocean  at  a  defiant  angle  to  the 
storm-bom  tides  which  are  constantly  filling 
In  our  Inlets.  Tlfis  Is  very  noticeable  to  any- 
one familiar  with  this  condiUon.  Fire  Island 
Inlet  Itself  has  moved  westward  between 
4  or  6  mUes  since  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse 
was  erected. 


To  those  who  knew  the  circumstances 
around  the  turn  of  the  prese&t  century,  the 
inlet  and  channel  were  fine,  deep  waterways: 
no  sand  bars  or  Inside  shoals  as  a  barrier  to 
navigation.  Today  it  is  a  series  of  sand  bars 
and  exposed  shoals  that  prevent  reasonable 
sized  boats  from  navigating  safely  to  enter 
the  Qreat  South  Bay. 

In  reading  from  the  bicentennial  record 
of  Suffolk  County,  dated  1883,  I  find  that 
there  were  over  50  vessels  engaged  in  carry- 
ing farm  produce,  wood,  fish,  oysters,  and 
so  forth  to  New  York  and  other  nearby  sea- 
ports, returning  with  coal  and  other  non- 
perishables.  I  also  note  that  in  1809  three 
gxmboats  were  built  at  Smith's  Pc^nt  for 
use  in  the  Tripolltan  War.  They  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Decatur  and  gave 
good  service.  In  all  12  vessels  of  this  type 
were  built  by  shipyards  on  the  Qreat  South 
Bay  for  coastwlde  trade. 

Many  other  sailing  vessels  were  built  along 
the  8h(»res  of  the  bay,  mostly  for  private 
owners  for  coastwise  trading  which  was  very 
profitable  in  that  era.  Some  of  these  vessels 
registered  up  to  1 ,000  tons. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Long  Island, 
I  find  that  we  were  a  really  rugged  sea-far- 
ing community.  We  had  a  reputation  for 
building  seagoing  vessels  of  fairly  heavy  ton- 
nage. We  had  a  very  substantial  coastwise 
cargo  trade.  All  this  was  lost  because  we 
have  neglected  to  hold  that  great  natural 
gift,  falling  to  maintain  oiu  inlet  and  keep- 
ing our  waterways  navigable. 

I  don't  believe  any  further  evidence  Is 
necessary  to  convince  anyone  that  our  al- 
most completely  land-locked  Great  South 
Bay  was  at  one  time  a  biisy  waterway  and  a 
great  economic  help  to  the  villages  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island. 

As  Directs  of  ClvU  Defense  for  Stiffolk 
County  it  is  my  sincere  and  honest  belief 
that  the  improvement  of  Fire  Island  Inlet 
is  very  necessary,  and  would  be  of  Immense 
value  to  the  civil  defense  program.  We  have 
over  300,000  people  in  Suffolk  County.  Our 
big  problem  would  be  to  take  care  of  others 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  This  Improve- 
ment so  necessary  would  not  be  an  aban- 
doned war  investment,  like  so  many  others. 
If  and  when  peace  was  restored,  but  would  go 
on  giving  service  to  a  rapid  growing  com- 
munity. Its  value,  should  a  crisis  arise,  un- 
der the  civil-defense  program  would  be  im- 
possible to  estimate  and  the  only  material 
necessary  for  this  project  would  be  fuel;  no 
steel,  no  cement,  no  building  ?"ftterlal  and 
a  minimum  of  manpower  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  project.  All  these  facto  are 
self-evident  to  anyone  who  has  studied  this 
problem. 

We  should  be  practical  tmA  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  situation  with  which  we  might 
be  fsced.  Tou  hear  tbto  cry  that  It  couldn't 
happen  here,  I  hope  tbess  court  criers  are 
right,  but  I  also  know  that  folks  with  good 
Judgment  use  precaution  and  plan  ahead, 
and  to  plan  ahead  would  mean  to  prepare 
for  the  worst.  In  this  case,  I  would  much 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  right  than  h»|f  ^tt 
on  the  side  that  is  wrong. 

I  hope  we  haven't  forgotten  that  a  few 
hours  before  Pearl  Harbor,  on  that  dreadfiil 
Sunday,  two  little  men  walked  out  of  the 
White  House  after  having  assured  President 
Roosevelt  that  they  were  still  our  friends. 
No,  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  would  much 
rather  they  would  call  me  names  than  to 
feel  sorry  for  me.    Let  us  prepare. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  preparing  to  meet 
a  real  emergency  would  be  to  make  certain 
that  o\ir  supply  lines  are  adequate.  At  pres- 
ent they  certainly  are  not  if  our  existing 
transportation  pattern,  truck  and  rail 
should  be  disrupted,  which  Is  easUy  possible! 
If  anything  destroyed  oiu-  truck  terminals 
and  adjacent  highways.  It  would  imdoubted- 
ly  destroy  rail  terminals  and  trackage.    Let 


us  wake  up  while  we  still  have  the  answer 
to  our  problem  in  hand. 

Over  one-third  of  the  population  of  New 
York  State  live  on  Long  Island  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  New  York  Stat*  and  the 
United  States  Government  share  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  and  should  mbk  every 
means  possible  to  give  every  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  residents  of  Long  Island,  and 
whUe  the  Fire  Island  Inlet  is  in  Suffolk 
County,  if  available  for  traffic,  it  would  serve 
the  entire  island. 

Suffolk  County  comprises  two-thirds  of 
Long  Island  in  acreage  and  it  Is  one  of  th* 
largest  food-producing  countlea  in  this 
country,  'out  our  products,  farm  produce, 
ducks,  fin  and  shelUlsh.  poultry,  etc..  Is 
shipped  to  the  metropolitan  area  for  dis- 
tribution. There  Is  no  storage  facilities  of 
any  consequence  in  the  producing  area,  so 
the  food  to  feed  the  five  or  more  millions  that 
live  on  Long  Island  must  be  hauled  here  by 
truck  or  train,  and  food  supplies  at  present 
are  replenished  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

It  does  not  take  very  great  imagination 
to  visualize  the  problem  involved  with  our 
civil  defense  program  should  anything  hap- 
pen to  the  westerly  end  of  Long  Island  or 
anywhere  In  the  metropolitan  area.  Food, 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  necessities  of  life  would  have  to  be 
water-borne  as  there  Is  no  question  but  our 
rails  and  highways  would  be  disrupted  to  a 
point  that  would  take  a  long  time  to  recon- 
dition. 

How  would  we  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
evac\iees  that  would  be  our  obligation  to  take 
care  of,  to  provide  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities?  Another  factor  that  has 
developed  very  rapidly  In  the  past  few  yean 
is  the  industrial  development  of  Long  Island. 
Farm  land  is  being  reduced  rapidly  by  the 
encroachment  of  industry.  This  means  more 
people  to  feed  and  less  local  produce. 

We  all  know  that  the  movement  of 
evacuees  under  the  clvU-defense  program 
wUl  be  orderly  and  well  handled,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  control  the  hordes  that  wUl  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  this  army?  This  is  a 
problem  that  shoxUd  concern  every  thinking 
person,  every  one  of  whom,  if  they  studied 
the  practical  angle  of  this  problem,  would 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  need  of  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  suitable  harbor  on  the  eouth 
shore  of  Long  Island,  to  allow  reasonable 
sized  vessels  to  bring  In  supplies.  We  would 
need  coal,  oil.  lumber,  food,  clothing,  medl« 
cal  supplies,  and  many  other  necessities  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  sutement  has  been  made  by  those  who 
sbotild  know  better  that  Long  Island  to  a 
playground,  simply  becauss  the  Island  to  so 
attractive  for  tboee  who  desire  bestittful  and 
attractive  surroundings.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Long  Island  to  the  most  rapid-growlnf 
community  In  the  country  today.  It  to  ex> 
pending  beyond  conception.  Over  00  percent 
of  the  homes  erected  In  New  York  0tato  last 
year  were  built  on  Long  Island,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  in  charge  of  civil  defenee 
to  to  see  that  every  precaution  to  taken  to 
protect  in  every  conceivable  manner  tt>i« 
tremendous  segment  of  our  popxilatlon. 

It  to  unfortunate  to  some  degree  that  w« 
are  hinged  to  New  York  SUto  and  suffer 
somewhat  by  the  magnitude  ot  the  great 
Empire  State.  If  Long  Island  were  a  separate 
entity,  there  would  only  be  seven  Statee  in 
the  Union  that  would  exceed  us  in  p(q;m- 
lation,  but  the  name  "State"  adds  so  much 
Ixister  to  a  political  subdivtolon  that  Long 
Island  suffers  somewhat  In  comparison. 

The  fisheries  on  the  easterly  portion  of 
Long  Island  must  not  be  overlooked  as  a 
soTirce  of  food.  The  larger  fishing  vesseto 
that  ply  the  ocean  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
need  access  to  a  harbor  for  refuge.  There 
to  no  harbor  anywhere  near  the  fishing 
groimds  that  the  larger  vesseto  such  as  beam 
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trawlers  can  use  as  a  refuge,  except  Fire  Is- 
land Inlet  and  the  Great  Soiith  Bay,  and 
they  must  bide  time  and  tide  conditions  to 
navigate  the  Inlet,  and  are  always  faced  with 
the  danger  at  losing  both  vessel  and  crew. 

No  one  can  dtopute  the  necessity  of  open- 
ing up  Fire  Island  Inlet  as  an  artery  of  trafDc. 
No  one  can  disagree  with  the  necessity  of 
improving  our  water  channels.  If  this  seems 
practical  in  peacetime.  It  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  100  to  meet  the  tremendous 
Impace  of  civU  defense  requirements. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  In  the 
minds  of  some  regarding  the  necessity  of  the 
improving  of  Fire  Island  Inlet  in  the  Engi- 
neer programs,  as  It  to  referred  to  as  part  of 
our  national  defense  program.  My  thought 
is  that  the  need  of  thto  improvement  to  to 
make  certain  that  we  can  take  care  of  our 
responsfbllitles  under  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram which  to  far  different  from  national 
defense.  One  to  preparing  to  repel  a  military 
attack,  while  civU  defense  to  to  take  care  of 
life,  limb,  and  property  during  or  following 
an  attack. 

To  svunmarize  briefly: 

1.  I  believe  It  to  my  obligation  as  director 
of  civil  defense  for  Suffolk  County,  to  use 
every  means  at  my  disposal  to  convince  thos* 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  allocating 
funds  for  harbor  improvement  that  Fire 
Island  Inlet  should  be  given  priority  over 
many  less  necessary  projects. 

2.  In  case  of  an  attack  on  the  New  York 
metropoUtan  area,  the  necessity  of  water- 
borne  supplies  would  be  most  apparent,  in 
addition  to  the  food,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies, etc.  You  may  have  many  thousands 
of  unfortunates  that  would  evacuate  the 
stricken  area. 

3.  Aside  from  the  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing Fire  Island  Inlet  made  navigable  from  the 
civil  defense  viewpoint,  it  to  the  only  harbor 
on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  with  water 
channeto  leading  to  proper  dockage  facilities 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay. 

4.  The  excuse  has  been  made  that  appro- 
priations were  more  necessary  for  inland 
rivers  that  may  add  to  our  national  defense 
seciu-ity.  but  surely,  the  protection  of  life  and 
suffering  of  over  5,000,000  people  to  worthy 
of  every  consideration,  poirtlciilarly.  when 
such  a  small  expenditure  would  oorre-^t  this 
situation  without  the  use  of  any  vital  ma- 
terUls. 

6.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  of 
defense  planto  oo  Long  Island  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  entire  Island  to  now  considered 
a  tariet  area.  Tbeee  factories  would  have  to 
shut  down  In  ease  our  supply  lines  were  dis- 
rupted, as  food  and  neceeeltlee  of  Ufe  woiUd 
have  priority.  We  need  more,  many  more, 
avenues  of  supply  than  w  now  have,  and  th* 
time  factor  to  most  Important.  Fire  Island 
Inlet  Improvement  would  oertalnly  be  the 
moet  expedient. 

6.  Due  to  expansion  of  the  defense  planto 
additional  acoeee  highways  are  in  the  oOng, 
In  fact  they  are  almoct  to  ttie  blueprint  sUge. 
They  wlU  use  vital  materlato  that  could  be 
saved  by  making  Fire  Island  Intot  navlgabto, 
as  the  dredging  operation  would  not  require 
any  vital  construction  materials,  thereby 
rendering  a  twofold  advantage  and  thto 
would  also  lessen  the  traffic  on  the  highways. 

7.  Time  to  Important.  It  would  take  some 
time  after  this  work  was  approved  for  the 
civil  defense  authorities  to  perfect  their 
plans  and  blueprinte.  The  many  phases  of 
clvU  defense  that  water  transportation 
would  be  xised  advantageously  in  addition  to 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  evacuees  could  be 
landed  at  reception  centers  set  up  under  thto 
program  but  it  takes  time  to  arrange  these 
details,  and  "Nero"  still  fiddles;  the  price  of 
this  Improvement  is  so  small  in  comparison 
to  its  manifold  advantages  that  it  is  must  be 
lack  of  proper  study  that  has  brought  about 
its  deferment, 
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Tmua  Dcdares  Load  Talkaif  Is  Not 
EMOfk  To  Win  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOTTXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Febrtiary  2. 1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRKSsioNAL  RECORD,  I  includc  an  arti- 
cle from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
January  29.  1953.  by  Edward  P.  Woods, 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  staff,  entitled 
"Truman  Declares  Loud  Talking  Is  Not 
Enough  To  Win  Peace." 

Tbttmaw  Dkcuirxs  Loud  Talktmo  Is  Nor 
Enough  To  Win  Peaci — Rkmaix  Foixows 
RnmrDxa  on  Doixxs  Pbidictioh  Boasia 
Mar  COLLAPsz,  Dn 

(By  Edward  F.  Woods) 

Independknce,  Mo.,  January  28. — Former 
President  Truman  said  today  that  he  does 
not  think  the  new  administration  is  going 
to  adUeve  peace  in  the  world  lust  by  loud 
talking. 

His  remark  was  prompted  by  a  report  to 
him  in  his  early  morning  stroll  that  John 
Poster  Dulles.  Secretary  of  State,  had  pre- 
dicted last  night  that  the  Soviet  Russian 
Oovernment  may  collapse  and  die  of  "acute 
indigestion"  caused  by  Ita  attempt  to  swallow 
free  peoples. 

Looking  straight  ahead  and  firmly  grip- 
ping hto  walking  cane  in  hto  left  hand,  the 
former  President  said  that  he  was  not  going 
to  make  any  cbnunent  that  might  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  anything  the  present 
administration  is  trying  to  do. 

He  did  not  mention  Dulles  but  he  added: 

*"I  hope  they  are  able  to  get  somewhere. 
I  ought  to  know  what  they  are  up  against 
because  I  have  been  fighting  thto  thing  for  8 
years.  That's  aU  I  have  been  trying  to  do  to 
get  peace  in  the  world. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  get  thto  thing 
straightened  out  ever  since  I  became  Preel- 
dent.  I  don't  think  theyll  get  anywhere 
Just  by  loud  tolklng." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "theee  feUows," 
which  has  become  his  terminology  for  the 
Republican  administration,  "are  entitled  to  a 
chance  to  work  theee  things  out." 

And  be  added  with  emphasto:  '^  hope 
they  do." 

It  was  apparent  from  the  former  Presl* 
dent's  manner  of  speaking  that  hto  observa- 
tions did  not  add  up  to  partisan  poil^eal 
criticism.  They  were  the  words  of  an  elder 
etatesman  who  has  been  through  the  mlU 
as  a  political  warrior  and  who  now  to  think- 
ing in  terms  of  counsel  but  not  interference 
in  the  handling  of  hto  country's  affairs. 

He  was  reminded  that  rocketa  went  up  all 
over  the  place  yesterday  in  Washington  when 
he  was  quoted  as  having  said  that  he  to  not 
convmced  that  Sovtet  Russia  has  succeeded 
In  making  a  workable  atomic  bomb. 

The  former  President  said  he  could  not 
understand  how  he  still  made  such  {good 
copy  because  "T^m  a  has-been."  Even  as  a 
has-been  he  was  told,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  be  was  fading  away. 

With  a  twinkle  in  hU  eye  he  replied:  '1 
never  had  any  ambition  to  fade  away." 


A  group  of  small  boys  saw  him  coming 
down  t^  street  and  as  he  went  by  one  said. 
"Well,  look  who's  here."  And  In  tlie  loud 
adolescent  voice  which  carried  very  well  in 
the  cool  morning  air  another  shouted:  "Hello, 
Harry." 

With  a  laugh,  the  former  President  said. 
"They  get  a  little  notoy  nowadays  but  they 
always  twra  out  all  right." 

Two  women  rounding  a  comer  almost 
bumped,  head-on  *lnto  the  briskly  moving 
walker.  He  lifted  hto  hat.  chatted  with  them 
for  a  moment  and  later  identified  them  as 
"a  couple  of  members  of  the  boss's  bridge 
club." 

Back  at  hto  home  the  President  went  in- 
side and  presently  emerged  with  two  sulto, 
on  hangers,  but  carried  over  hto  arm.  He 
got  into  an  automobile  driven  by  8gt.  Arthur 
Bell,  of  the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol.  Ac- 
companying him  was  the  now  famous  alumi- 
num suitcase  In  which  he  carries  mall  to 
hto  Kansas  City  office  In  the  morning  and  a 
large  mall  pouch  full  of  messages  that  he 
did  not  have  time  to  look  over  at  home  last 
night. 

SOKE  NEW  nUNQ  CABXMETB 

He  reached  hto  office  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Building  in  Kansas  City  30  minutes 
later  and  found  something  new  had  been 
added.  Six  new  filing  cabinets  had  been 
Installed  and  Mtos  Eiose  Conway,  hto  personal 
secretary,  had  acquired  an  electrically-^ 
powered  letter  opener  to  deal  with  the  40,000 
or  more  messages  which  have  avalanched 
into  the  building  since  Truman  left  Waah« 
ington  last  Tuesday. 

The  former  President  was  asked  by  the 
Post-Dispatch  why  he  carried  the  two  sulto 
all  the  way  to  Kansas  City.  He  replied: 
"The  boss  told  me  this  morning  they  looked 
like  I'd  been  sleeping  in  them.  8o  I 
brought  them  down  to  be  pressed." 

He  grinned  and  added:  "You  know  It's 
good  to  have  an  editor  at  home  to  keep  you 
from  looking  like  a  tramp." 

Installed  In  hto  office  today  In  addition  to 
the  filing  cabinets  and  the  letter  opener,  was 
a  world  globe  36  Inches  In  diameter.  It  was 
the  one  he  had  in  his  White  House  study  and 
was  given  to  him  several  years  ago  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

With  lito  finger  he  pointed  out  that  the 
airport  at  Wasiiington  imd  the  airport  at 
Orandvtow,  Mo.,  where  hto  farm  to,  are  on  the 
same  parallel. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  d*«t4t"fe  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Chicago,  according  to 
hto  globe,  to  about  4,200  miles. 

"In  that  job  I  used  to  have."  he  said 
amusingly.  "I  had  to  learn  something  about 
geography.- 


BT   TOWH   FOLK 

The  SS-mlnute  walk  was  Interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  persons  wanting  to  shake  the 
former   President's   hand   to   welcome   him 


We  Hut  Stop  Nam-CalliiM: 

EXTENSION  OF  RgiiAnjrg 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxnf  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  article 
by  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Jones,  president  of 
Rutgers  University  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  January 
Issue  of  Tax  Outlook.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  well-poised  statements 
of  Dr.  Jones  deserve  the  careful  and 
thoughtful  reading  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
lliey  are  especially  timely  in  view  of  a 
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tendency  In  some  qiiarters  to  retard 
through  intimidation  the  academic  free- 
dom of  patriotic  scholars  who  "believe  in 
the  use  of  intelligence  in  solving  prac- 
tical problems,  through  research  and 
widespread  education."  The  article  by 
Dr.  Jones  follows: 

It  would  be  most  Inappropriate  for  us  to 
Bit  back,  now  that  the  eleetlon  is  o^er,  and 
expect  the  new  government  to  cope  with  all 
the  staggering  problems  this  coimtry  must 
face.  We  must  all  do  our  share.  We  must 
stop  name-calling,  and  tr3ring  to  fix  the 
blame  or  take  credit  for  historical  change. 
It  is  more  fitting  for  us  to  take  a  sober  look 
at  where  history  has  landed  us  and  consider 
what  adaptations  we  must  make  In  the  face 
of  this  reality. 

The  reality  which  we  cannot  Ignore  Is  that 
we  confront  a  world  in  revolution.  Techno- 
logical change  has  made  it  one  world;  but 
the  change  has  been  so  rapid  that  many  peo- 
ples have  been  whirled  through  hundreds  of 
years  of  evolution,  with  no  time  to  adjust 
their  habits  and  srays  of  life.  Technical 
change  has  already  stirred  up  conflicts  and 
strains  throughout  the  world;  still  more 
drastic  problems  will  emerge  as  the  result  of 
the  application  of  new  sources  of  energy  to 
production.  ± 

I  am  optimistic  enougn  to  believe  that 
we  have  the  rteoxirces  to  meet  these  for- 
midable challenges.  They  are  not  more  for- 
midable than  those  our  forefathers  faced  in 
the  early  years  of  this  Republic.  Americans, 
basically,  are  a  conservative  people,  rooted 
In  their  tradition.  But  the  American  tra- 
dition includes  the  provision  for  adaptation 
and  change. 

It  seems  to  me  that  American  tradition 
has  three  main  elements,  all  relevant  to  the 
present  crisis.  First,  we  stand  for  the  re- 
publican form  of  Government,  and  the  fed- 
eral principle  of  organization.  This  involved 
responsible  local  gqvemment.  allowing  for 
diversity,  and  national  strength  based  on 
unity  in  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

Second,  we  have  traditionally  relied  on 
Mlenoe,  knowledge,  and  widespread  educa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  human  affairs. 
Because  of  the  technical  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican agrlcultiu-e,  only  15  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation grow  the  food  and  fiber  for  the  other 
180,000.000.  This  same  idea,  of  bringing 
Intelligence  to  bear  on  every  aspect  of  life, 
now  pervades  all  the  work  of  aui  State  uni- 
versities, and  indeed  la  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  realization. 

This  Is  our  lever  for  orderly,  constructive 
change.  Technical  change  brings  much  dis- 
ruption; Its  social  effects  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same  sort  of  research  as  we  have 
foimd  so  fruitful  In  technical  fields.  We 
are  trying  more  and  more  consciously  to 
apply  intelligence  to  human  as  well  as  to 
technical  problems. 

The  third  element  In  the  tradition  which 
Americans  inherit,  and  which  gives  meaning 
to  the  first  two,  is  a  devotion  to  freedom. 
This  Is  based  on  the  conception  of  man  as 
a  moral  being,  responsible  to  God  for  his 
own  soul. 

American  conservatism,  rooted  In  the 
American  tradition,  can  supply  the  leader- 
ship we  need  today.  We  need  not  be  stag- 
gered by  the  problems  which  face  us.  Our 
forefathers  were  not  staggered  by  theirs. 
Hamilton  courageovisly  assumed  an  alarming 
bvuxlen  of  public  debt,  relying  on  stable  gov- 
ernment and  the  vast  potential  powers  of 
production  of  the  country  to  meet  it.  We 
can  hope  to  deal  with  our  own  burden  of 
debt  by  reliance  on  the  same  factors,  rein- 
fcHt:ed  In  our  own  age  by  the  potential  pro- 
ductivity of  atomic  power,  and  other  sources 
of  new  energy. 

BOW  LEADERSRIP  IS  LOST 

But  conservatism  Is  not  stand-patlsm. 
Tradition  cannot  merely  be  Invoked;  it  baa 


to  be  re-created,  translated  Into  new  prac- 
tices in  every  generation. 

Leadership  is  lost  by  any  Individual  or 
group  or  nation  which  does  not  look  for- 
ward, with  coxirage  and  imagination  and  con- 
fidence. Tou  can't  lead  with  jova  head 
turned  backward,  or  If  you  Insist  on  taking 
a  road  down  which  no  one  wants  to  follow. 
And  deed^  are  a  lot  more  persuasive  than 
words. 

A  lot  of  people  greatly  overestimate  the 
power  of  propaganda;  some  believe  that  any 
criticism  they  encounter  must  be  due  to  the 
words  of  agitators,  and  that  the  proper 
answer  to  criticism  is  the  reiteration  of 
claims  to  virtue,  or  of  denunciation  of  the 
critics.  The  proper  answer,  of  course,  is  to 
take  the  criticism  seriously,  find  out  if  there 
is  any  J\istice  in  it,  and  act  accordingly. 
Socialism  isn't  likely  to  creep  up  on  any 
industry  that  is  delivering  the  goods  satis- 
factorily. Business  leaders  are  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  relationship  between  ef- 
fective leadership  and  the  acceptance  of 
social  responsibility. 

But  let  us  admit  that  not  all  conservatism 
is  Intelligent.  Some  of  It  reflects  a  very 
human  but  futile  aversion  to  all  change,  and 
a  tendency  to  take  history  as  a  personal 
affront,  or  to  look  for  some  demonic  force 
at  work — generally  embodied  In  a  political 
opponent — at  the  back  of  it  all. 

This  Is  really  nostalgia,  often  aggravated 
In  recent  years  by  the  political  frustration 
of  having  one  party  in  power  too  long.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  sxifferers  will  feel  better 
now;  but  we  can't  count  on  their  kind  of 
conservatism  as  a  constructive  force. 

There  is  plenty  of  excuse  for  nostalgia. 
Any  of  us  who  are  over  40  have  lived  ttirough 
several  historical  ages  too  rapidly  for  com- 
fort. A  natural  tendency  of  the  middle-aged 
to  view  with  alarm  is  intensified  because 
In  many  respects  life  has  become  leas  com- 
fortable than  it  was. 

vnwnfo  WITH  alaxsc 

The  nostalgic  conservative  appeals  to  tradi- 
tion, but  he  makes  the  wrong  appeal.  He 
Ignores  the  fact  that  our  peculiar  American 
tradition  values  intelligent  change  and  adap- 
tation. Even  though  he  Is  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  improved  techniques  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  dlstrtists  any  other  kind  of  Im- 
provement. 

He  is  apt  to  set  up  some  particular  set  of 
economic  arrangements  as  an  absolute,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  work  well  or  not; 
but  that  is  one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  com- 
mxinism.  Marx  attributed  all  the  social  evils 
he  observed  in  mldnineteenth  century  Eng- 
land to  industrial  capitalism.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  communism  would  remedy  every 
one  of  them.  This  is  to  elevate  a  system  of 
producing  and  distributing  goods  Into  a  re- 
ligious principle,  in  whoee  name  any  violence 
or  injustice  is  allowed. 

Free  private  enterprise  needs  no  such 
claims,  nor  should  Its  supporters  make  them. 
Like  any  alternative  economic  system,  it  has 
to  be  vindicated  in  action.  It  claima  our 
support  because  it  delivers  the  goods  better 
than  any  other  system  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.  As  long  as  it  continues  to  do  so, 
we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  replaced. 
This  country  Is  not  socialistic,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be,  as  long  as  private  enterprise  yields  a 
high  standard  of  living,  a  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  security,  and  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportxmity  for  our  young  people. 

Every  individual,  every  group  must  be  a 
lot  more  responsible  than  most  of  us  have 
had  any  idea  of  being  in  the  past.  We  can't 
afford  bad  government  any  more,  and  good 
government  is  everybody's  business.  Dis- 
honesty and  corruption  are  everybody's  fajUt, 
as  well  as  everybody's  loss. 

As  we  close  ranks  for  a  united  America, 
then,  let  us  face  forward  courageously  and 
confidently,  with  full  reliance  on  our  own 
great  tradition.    It  is  a  tradition  of  repre- 


sentative, federal  government,  guaranteeing 
individual  liberty  based  on  reeponsibillty, 
providing  for  unity  in  diversity.  It  is  also  a 
tradition  which  believes  in  the  use  of  Intel- 
ligence in  solving  practical  problems, 
through  research  and  widespread  education. 
In  other  words,  it  has  a  built-in  provision 
for  adaptation  and  change.  And  It  is  a  tra- 
dition of  respect  for  men  as  moral  beings,  • 
respect  which  must  serve  as  a  guide  in  chart- 
ing the  direction  of  change.  This  is  the  only 
direction  which  free  men  throughout  the 
world  can  be  expected  to  follow. 


Jittice  for  ?ohmi 


Hob.  Jaoies  C.  DaTU,  of  GeorgU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  FORRESTER 

or  oxoaoiA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  FebrtMry  2, 1953 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  [^;)eaker.  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  Hon.  James  C. 
Davis,  whom  we  all  know,  is  a  modest  but 
most  efBcient  public  servant.  I  came 
across  an  endorsement  of  this  gentleman 
regarding  his  services  to  the  veterans  of 
Georgia,  which  I  feel  should  not  pass  un- 
noticed. I  am  attaching  hereto  that  en. 
dorsement  which  speaks  for  itself  and 
insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrxs- 
sioNAL  Rzcobd: 

Whereas  by  the  several  acts  of  the  National 
Congress  many  laws  have  been  enacted  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  oiu  disabled  veteran* 
and  their  dependents;  and 

Whereas  various  bureaxis  are  set  up  with 
ample  funds  to  administer  the  application 
of  the  various  acts  of  Congress  with  the  view 
that  no  deserving  disabled  veteran  or  de- 
pendent should  be  neglected  or  deprived  of 
various  benefits  he  la  entitled  to  by  Umm 
several  laws;  and 

Whereas  recent  experience  with  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Atlanta,  Oa..  show  that  eervlce-con- 
nected  disabled  veterans  are  being  denied 
consideration  in  their  application.for  treat- 
ment and  other  benefits  provided  by  said 
laws;  and 

Whereas,  having  engaged  the  services  of 
the  American  Legion  In  a  further  effort  for 
consideration,  also  failed  to  obtain,  result- 
ing in  the  solicitation  of  the  service  of  Hon. 
Jamxs  C.  Davis.  Member,  United  States  Con- 
gress. Fifth  District  of  Georgia,  who  after 
rigid  application  secured  relief:  Therefore  b« 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  fifth  district  executive 
committee,  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Georgia,  representing  36  poets  of 
over  10,000  members,  extend  owe  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  distin- 
guished Congressman,  Hon.  James  C.  Davis, 
for  his  so  effective  cooperation  in  relieving  a 
serious  situation  that  did  exist  at  the  Atlanta 
Veterans'  Administration  and  hoepital; 
fxirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  fumUhed  Hon.  Jamks  C.  Davis.  United 
States  Congressman,  Fifth  District  of 
Georgia,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

Unanimously    adopted   this   January    19, 


1963. 


W.  B.  Joifxs. 

Service  ojfieer. 
C.  W.  Pkex. 

Adjutant. 
A.  B.  LuKK. 

Commander, 


ESCTENSION  OF  RIM  ARKS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  WA««*<!MH»M'I1« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Spe«ker.  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcotv.  I  include 
therein  an  excellent  and  forceful  address 
recently  delivered  on  the  Justice  for  Po- 
land radio  program  by  Prof.  James 
Bumham. 

These  remarks  admiraUy  point  up 
some  of  the  considerations  which  make 
the  cause  of  Poland  so  compelling  to 
every  American.  Let  me  reiterate  once 
again  what  I  have  asserted  so  many 
times,  thai  the  people  of  this  country  will 
never  cease  their  efforts  until  Pdand  Is 
liberated  from  its  brutal  oppressors  and 
once  again  takes  its  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth. 

JosnoB  voa  Pocjun 
nrntoDucToaT  ■kmsiw  st  aTToamr  pattl  p. 

VLUL 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  throiigh  the  whole 
existence  of  the  United  States  the  American 
diplomats  have  made  so  many  serious  blun- 
ders as  in  the  last  10  years.  They  trans- 
formed the  glorious  military  victory  at  World 
War  n  Into  incredible  defeat.  Although  we 
have  defeated  Dictator  Hitler  with  arms,  we 
have  failed  In  bringing  peace  to  the  world. 
becaiue  we  have  assisted  In  buUdlng  up  an- 
other blood-thirsty  dictator,  Stalln,  with  an 
Infamous  appeasement  at  Yalta,  th\is  betray- 
ing our  faithful  allies  and  friends  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  placing  their  resources  and  man- 
power at  the  dtspoeal  of  this  ifew  giant  who. 
not  being  satUfled  with  his  imperialistic  ag- 
grandizement, is  reaching  out  iot  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world. 

Confronted  by  the  precarloua  altoatlon,  o\ir 
task  is  one  of  rearming  for  the  defense  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  also  of  the  west- 
em  democracies,  yet  the  results  are  stUl  be- 
low the  minimum  for  comfort  and  safety. 
The  western  European  procrastination  and 
indifference  to  the  Imminent  Communist 
threat  glvee  tis  tout  meager  hope  of  their 
efficient  support  and  cooperation. 

If  we  could  only  reach  the  restive  people 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  Stalin  would  think 
twice  before  venturing  another  war,  for  the 
internal  discontent  is  the  strongest  deter- 
rent to  a  scheming  dictator. 

The  importance  of  the  so-called  satellite 
nations  and  the  means  of  gaining  their  con- 
fidence will  be  discussed  by  our  guest  speaker 
today.  He  was  bom  In  Chicago.  Received 
his  education  at  Princeton  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versities. At  present  is  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  New  York  University.  His  extensive 
travels  around  the  world,  15  trips  alone  to 
Europe,  Including  field  research  of  world 
communism  iot  the  past  2&  years,  enabled 
him  to  write  and  lecturo  on  this  subject. 
He  is  the  author  oC  several  books,  amcxig 
which  are:  Introduction  to  Piiiloeophical 
Analysis.  Struggle  for  the  World.  The  Coming 
Defeat  of  Communism;  hl:»  latest  being  Con- 
tainment or  Liberation.  Most  of  his  books 
were  translated  in  a  dozen  languages  othor 
than  English.  His  articleii  appeared  in  lead- 
ing magazines  such  as  tlie  Reader's  Digest. 
Life.  New  Mercury.  New  York  Tlmee,  etc 

I  consider  it  an  unususi  honor  to  present 
to  our  audience  the  distinguished  authority 
on  communism.  Prof.  J&mes  Bumham,  of 
New  York.    Professor  Burnham. 


Since  1947  the  United  States,  together  wltli 
Its  principal  allies,  has  been  following  the 
policy  of  containment.  The  pc^ey  of  con- 
tainment was  first  worked  out  on  paper  by 
George  Kennan,  who  at  the  time  was  chief  of 
the  policy  planning  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Later,  as  you  know,  Kennan  became 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  stUl 
later  he  was  rather  ignominiorisly  dismissed 
from  Moscow  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office. 

According  to  George  Kennan 's  theory,  the 
aim  of  the  United  States  should  be  to  keep 
Soviet  power  from  expanding  beyond  the 
boundaries  that  had  been  reached  by  1947. 
"Soviet  pressure,"  he  wrote,  "can  be  con- 
tained by  the  adroit  and  vigUant  application 
of  counterforce  at  a  series  of  constantly 
shifting  geographical  and  political  points, 
corresponding  to  the  shifts  and  maneuvers 
of  Soviet  policy." 

If  the  free  world  succeeds  In  blocking  fur- 
ther Soviet  expansion,  then  tendencies  will 
some  day  develop  that,  as  Kennan  puts  It, 
"must  eventually  find  their  outlet  In  either 
the  break  up  or  the  gradual  mellowing  of 
Soviet  power."  Kennan  falls  to  explain  Just 
how  or  why  Jiis  happy  result  will  take  place. 
In  one  paragraph  he  wrote  that  "the  insti- 
tutions of  the  police  state"  will  "sooner  or 
later  end  up  •  •  •  by  boring  everybody. 
Including  those  who  practice  them."  At 
other  times  he  seems  to  hope  that  democracy 
will  come  to  life  In  Russia  when  Stalln  dies. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the  policy  of  oon- 
talnment,  we  are  to  avoid  any  provocation, 
as  Kennan  would  call  it.  We  are  to  stick 
strictly  to  oxir  side  of  the  Iron  curtain  and 
be  good  boys  while  we  wait  for  history  to 
solve  our  problems  for  us. 

In  the  development  of  our  foreign  policy, 
maybe  It  was  inevitable  that  we  had  to  go 
through  a  period  of  containment.  During 
the  war,  Americans  had  been  taught  to 
honor  and  love  Red  army  commanders. 
Stakhanovlte  workers,  Soviet  democracy,  and 
Uncle  Joe.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  saw  their  great  Soviet  ally  gobbling  up 
one  natton  after  another.  Neither  Ameri- 
cans nor  their  allies  were  ready  for  very  firm 
cr  positive  action.  There  had  to  be  a 
breathing  space,  and  a  chance  to  recover 
from  the  hangover  that  remained  after 
drinking  up  so  coany  gallons  of  Communist 
propagmnda. 

But  from  the  beginning  ft  should  have 
been  clear  that  containment  could  not  serve 
as  a  permanent  poUey.  The  policy  of  con- 
tainment is  exclusively  negative  and  defen- 
sive. All  history  proves  that  in  the  long  run 
a  negative  and  defensive  policy  can  never 
win.  This  is  doubly  true  In  the  case  of  the 
vaat  Soviet  empire,  with  Its  enormous 
boundary,  its  huge  population  and  resources, 
and  the  explosive  dynamism  of  its  Commu- 
nist faith.  How  can  we  possibly  expect  to 
contain  the  Soviet  empire  when  we  have  not 
been  able  in  5  years  to  contain  a  mere  10.000 
Communist  guerrillas  In  Malaya. 

Even  If  containment  could  work,  the  result 
would  be  neither  useful  nor  desirable.  Con- 
tainment guarantees  the  Kremlin  a  free 
hand  Inside  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  It  promises  to  leave  the 
Soviet  leadwshlp  free  to  consoUdate  all  the 
newly  conquered  regions  of  Eastern  Ewope 
and  the  Far  East. 

In  effect,  that  is  to  aay,  eontsdnment 
abandons  the  Poles.  Baits,  Czechs,  Rumani- 
ans, Chinese,  and  all  the  rest.  It  turns  all  of 
these  people*  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  in  the  same  way  it  grants 
the  legitimacy  of  Conununlst  rule  over 
Ukrainians,  Georgi&ns,  Russians,  and  the  re- 
maining peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  proper. 
Containment  really  says  to  Stalln:  We  are 
willing  to  let  you  keep  800,000,000  elaves,  and 
do  what  you  want  with  them.  Practice  your 
genocides,  wipe  out  the  Polish  and  Biilgarlan 
and  Baltic  nations  and  all  the  others,  carry 
through  your  purges,  keep  your  slave  labor 
camps  filled,  and  we  will  put  no  obstacle  In 


your  way.   But  please  do  not  go  beyond  yovr 

present  boimdarlea. 

Now  even  if  we  piit  askte  any  question 
about  the  moraUty  of  such  a  doctrine.  It  la 
certain  that  it  could  not  possibly  work.  Tou 
cannot  have  the  world  divided  between  a 
sUve  half  and  a  free  half.  Economically, 
su<^  a  division  Is  insane,  and  makes  Im- 
p>oeslble  any  general  advance  In  human  well- 
being.  Strategically,  the  situation  Is  much 
more  desperate.  The  truth  is  that  If  Stalln 
consolidates  what  he  has  already  got,  if  he  Is 
able  to  Integrate  the  already  captive  nations 
In  his  system,  then  It  is  certain  that  com- 
munism will  conquer  the  whole  world.  He 
will  have  the  necessary  manpower  and  ra- 
souroee.  and  an  unassaUable  strategic  posi- 
tion. 

Experience  has  proved  plainly  enough  that 
containment  cannot  succeed.  The  Commu- 
nists carried  out  their  coup  in  Czechoslovakia 
In  1948.  a  year  after  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  in  effect.  Con- 
tainment did  not  stop  the  Communists  from 
conquering  all  China,  with  Its  450,000,000 
human  beings.  Containment  Is  powerless  to 
end  the  fighting  and  revolts  In  Indochina. 
Malaya,  Iran.  Egypt.  Iraq,  and  in  Korea, 
where,  under  the  policy  of  coatalnment, 
American  and  allied  soldiers  are  daily  djring 
to  no  purpose. 

It  la  time,  and  past  time,  to  abandon  a 
policy  that  is  wrong  in  theory  and  has  failed 
In  practice. 

But  what  can  replace  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment? No  matter  what  words  may  be 
used,  there  are  only  three  possible  policies. 
One  is  to  let  the  Soviet  advance  continue, 
and  ultimately  to  submit  to  Soviet  conquest. 
That  is  what  we  call  appeasement,  and  is 
unthinkable.  The  second  is  to  try  to  hold 
the  Soviet  power  In  check  where  It  now  Is. 
That  is  containment,  and  is  impoeslble.  The 
third,  and  the  only  other  possibility,  is  to 
try  to  throw  the  Soviet  power  back,  to  aim 
at  its  weakening  and  finally  Its  break  up. 
Tills  is  the  aim  of  the  policy  of  liberation. 

There  is  nothing  mysterloxis  about  the  pol- 
icy of  liberation.  Its  goal  is  freedom  for  the 
peoples  and  nations  now  enslaved  by  the 
Russian-centered  Soviet  state  system — ^free- 
dom for  aU  the  peoples  and  nations  now 
under  Communist  domlnatiaa.  Toe  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  policy  of  libera- 
tion will  mean,  in  the  first  place,  simply  that 
a  responsible  decision  by  the  Government 
commits  the  country  to  that  goal. 

The  American  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
liberation  must  then  be  made  known  to  the 
entire  world,  and  especially  to  all  the  peo- 
ples now  subject  to  the  Soviet  Empire.  And 
the  commitment  miut  be  dally  demonstrated 
in  action. 

The  active  demonstration  will  be  three- 
fold: All-dded  political  warfare,  first  and 
foremost:  second,  auxiliary  military  aid  and 
actions,  where  called  for;  and.  third,  ade- 
quate preparation  for  any  large-scale  mili- 
tary action  that  may  be  required  in  the 
future. 

The  outlook  of  lil>eratlon  implies  that  the 
peoples  and  nations  now  subject  to  Soviet 
imperial  domination  are  allies  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  either  enemies  or  mere 
agents.  Therefore  they  should  be  treated 
as  allies.  Why  should  not  General  Anders 
or  General  Bor-Komorowskl  take  a  high 
place  in  the  staff  of  an  expanded  NATO 
army?  In  the  developing  armies  of  the  free 
world,  there  shoiild  siirely  be  Included  for- 
mations of  free  Poles,  Baits.  Czechs.  Chl- 
neee.  Bulgarians.  Ukrainians,  proudly  flying 
their  own  flags  and  loyal  to  their  own  na- 
tional traditions  as  well  as  to  the  common 
struggle  against  the  Kremlin's  tyranny.  Why 
should  we  continue  to  recognize  Moscow's 
puppets  as  the  go%'emment  of  the  PoUalt 
nation?  Strengthened  and  reorganiawl.  It 
would  be  altogether  proper  that  the  ao^^aUwl 
London  government  should  be 
Poland's  legitimate 
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Trom  ova  standpoint,  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  tbe  policy  of  liberation  Is  tbe  com- 
mltment  to  a  goal.  It  will  be  wise  to  Join 
clarity  concerning  tbe  goal  with  much  flezl- 
blUty  toward  the  methods  iised  In  Its  pur- 
suit. We  cannot  be  siire  In  advance  by  Just 
what  steps  the  Communist  yoke  can  be  lifted. 
But  what  we  can  decide  In  advance  Is  that 
we  will  strengthen  every  development  that 
— ^contributes  to  the  goal  of  liberation,  the 
A.  weakening  of  communism,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  state  system. 

There  are  some  who  say:  Liberation  for 
the  enslaved  subjects  of  the  Soviet  Empire 
is  all  very  weU  and  good.  But  after  aU. 
what  has  It  got  to  do  with  us?  Owe  business 
Is  our  own  national  defense  and  security, 
and  we  had  better  stick  to  that.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  with  a  brief  wcnrd  to  those 
who  reason  along  such  lines. 

I  agree  that  as  Americans  our  first  busi- 
ness Is  the  security  and  defense  of  out  own 
country.  On  this  understanding,  the  case 
for  a  policy  of  liberation  remains  as  strong 
as  ever.  For  the  truth  is  that  if  the  Com- 
munists succeed  In  consolidating  what  they 
have  already  conquered,  then  their  complete 
world  victory  is  certain.  0\a  mortal  peril 
springs  from  the  fact  that  if  things  go  on 
as  they  now  are,  if  they  merely  stabilize, 
then  we  have  already  lost.  That  is  why  con- 
tainment, even  if  100  percent  successful,  Is 
«  formula  for  Soviet  victory. 

It  Is  the  future  of  American  freedom,  as 
well  as  Polish  freedom,  that  now  depends 
on  the  turn  to  a  bold  and  irresistible  policy 
of  liberation. 


Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissoTTai  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2. 1953      | 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  of  January  29,  1953, 
discussing  the  chicken-egg  problem  of 
whether  tax  cuts  come  before  expendi- 
ture cuts.  My  personal  views  are  that 
we  must  estimate  first  what  our  reason- 
able take  in  taxes  from  our  economy  can 
be  without  damaging  our  economy. 
Certainly  if  the  take  imder  our  present 
tax  laws  is  imdermining  our  economy 
we  must  move  in  this  direction  first, 
then  make  our  budget  fit  our  pocketbook. 

The  editorial  follows:  i 

KKXDLZSS  CONFLICr  ' 

The  determination  of  the  conflicting  Re- 
publican schools  of  thought  on  the  tax  cut 
question  could  be  clearly  seen  after  Tues- 
day's closed  meeting  of  the  tax-writing 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Chairman  Rxed  predicted  the  committee 
will  speedily  approve  and  the  Hovise  will 
pass  his  bill  providing  for  an  11-peroent 
trimming  of  individual  income-tax  rates 
starting  June  30.  Hovise  Speaker  Martin 
promptly  disputed  him;  he  said  spending 
cuts  must  come  before  tax  cuts. 

Prom  such  argumentation  the  people  may 
easily  get  the  impression  the  problem  is  a 
this-or-that  choice;  an  impression  the  Con- 
gress is  manfully  struggling  with  an  irre- 
concilability. But  logic  says  the  two  needn't 
be  mutually  exclusive. 

Congress  has  long  admitted— but  refused 
to  act — that  Pederal  thrift  could  be  well 
served  by  establishing  early  In  each  session 
•  ceUlng  beyond  which  total  appropriations 


would  not  be  permitted  to  go.  This  celling 
would  be  based  on  anticipated  tax  revenue. 

Under  OOP's  commitment  for  both  tax 
and  spendlngs  reduction,  the  most  workable 
and  effective  course,  then,  would  be  first  to 
trim  taxes  moderately  In  order  to  enforce 
moderation  on  spending.  Just  as  the  deter- 
mined individual  saver  first  banks  his  savings 
before  beginning  regular  spending,  so  might 
the  Congress  first  hand  tbe  people  a  tax 
saving  and  thus  put  Itself  under  strong 
moral  compulsion  not  to  spend  more  than 
is  left.  Its  years-long  tirade  against  deficit 
financing  would  close  the  only  remaining 
door  to  needless  extravagance  dictated  by 
political  demands. 

As  long  as  Congress  refuses  to  put  a  celling 
on  its  appropriations,  the  citizens  will  not  be 
easily  convinced  tax  cuts  and  spending  cuts 
cannot  live  together. 


Upttream  Flood  PrcTentioB  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Port  Worth  Press  under  date  of  Wed- 
nesday, January  21, 1953.  The  editorial, 
entitled  "Upstream  Flood  Control  Work 
Is  Jeopardized,"  was  written  by  the  Hon- 
.  orable  Walter  Humphrey. 

Before  Mr.  Humphrey  became  editor 
of  the  Port  Worth  Press  he  was  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Temple  Daily  Telegram  in  my 
district.  Ever  since  I  have  known  this 
distinguished  newspaperman  he  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  effort  to  the  cause 
of  good  soil-conservation  practices.  His 
papers  have  always  supported  the  work 
of  the  farmers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  impressing  upon  the 
readers  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
soil  against  erosion.  I  feel  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  find  the 
editorial  interesting  and  informative. 
Upstream  Flood  Control  Wokk  Is 
»  jxopakoized 

The  beneficial,  upstream,  flood-prevention 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is 
In  Jeopardy. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Horue  Publlo 
Works  Committee  wants  to  make  the  pro- 
gram a  servile  lackey  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

We're  against  it. 

We've  seen  with  our  own  eyes  what  can 
be  done  to  save  the  soil  and  at  the  same 
time  help  prevent  floods — by  trapping  the 
raindrops  where  they  first  fall  and  collect. 
In  the  upstream  areas  where  the  fiood  waters 
first  form  for  the  all-out  onslaught  Into  the 
main  rivers. 

If  the  subcommltee  has  its  way  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  must  get  permission 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  before  it  can 
even  erect  a  smaU  barrier  to  catch  silt  flushed 
from  a  hillside. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  must  depend  upon  the  whim  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  any  funds  to  sur- 
vey an  area  for  flood  prevention,  water-flow 

retardation,  and  soil-erosion  prevention if 

the  project  has  any  remote  connection  to 
a  gigantic  dam  under  consideration  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have 
faith  in  the  Cori)s  of  Engineers.     We  also 


are  familiar  with  the  large  and  beneficial 
works  of  the  Engineers. 

But  the  two  agencies  operate  In  separate 
fields.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  oper- 
ates on  flood  problems  as  the  first  line  of 
defense — sponging  up  water  In  the  upstream 
areas  by  planting  grasses  to  soak  up  water, 
encouraging  farmers  to  terrace  hillsides  to 
slow  down  the  water  fiow.  and  constructing 
small  dams  to  prevent  a  break-through. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery which  builds  the  super  dams,  like- 
wise a  vital  phase  of  flood  control.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  attacks  the  prob- 
lems in  the  tributaries  where  most  floods 
occur.  The  corps  stands  guard  at  the  big 
rivers. 

It  is  preposterous  for  the  subcommittee  to 
insist  that  tbe  SCS  mvist  divorce  its  land- 
treatment  and  flood-prevention  programs. 
It's  like  telling  the  infantry  that  It  had  no 
cx>ntrol  over  the  artillery,  that  the  artUlery 
would  lob  shells  when  It  wanted  to,  not  when 
the  Infantry  said  to  shoot. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  obviously  Is 
a  "big  dam"  committee,  and  frankly  no  pun 
is  Intended. 

After  reading  Its  lengthy  report  on  civil 
works,  we  were  impressed  by  the  way  the 
committee  minimized  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  SCS  while  magnifying  the  tes- 
timony of  the  corps.  The  wave  of  public 
support  for  the  SCS  program  was  frowned 
on  by  the  committee  as  some  mysterious  plot 
promoted  by  the  SCS. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  is  one  of  tbe  most  reputable 
and  conscientious  of  the  Oovemment  agen- 
cies. It  is  the  one  agency  that  has  coma 
through  with  a  clean  record  in  the  scandal 
expoe^  of  the  last  few  years.  And  It  is  an 
economical  source. 

The  committee.  In  Its  own  report,  admits 
that  It  doesn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  land-treatment  measures.  Apparently 
it  wants  to  deal  exclusively  In  big  dams. 

But  big  dams,  we  must  remind  the  com- 
mittee, are  expensive  items.  Sometimes,  If 
little  dams  can  do  the  Job,  they  should  b« 
considered,  to  ^ays  the  least. 

If  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  doesnt 
want  to  take  the  time  to  see  what  part  land 
treatment  plays  in  fiood  control,  then  we 
suggest  that  a  committee  with  more  leal 
for  work  should  take  over  its  Job. 
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Patience  It  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVS3 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr,  GORDON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley 
entitled  "Patience  is  Power"; 
Patxzncx  la  Powm 
(By  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley) 

Before  my  father  died,  when  I  was  very 
young,  he  used  to  say,  "Be  patient,  son."  I 
guess  every  father  has  said  that  to  every  son 
many  times.  It  took  me  many  years  to  xm- 
derstand  It.  I  first  learned  what  he  meant 
when  I  tried  to  fish  in  a  hurry.  I  found  that 
It  doesn't  work.  For  a  boy  to  catch  a  fish 
with  an  angleworm,  he  has  to  carefully  seek 
out  and  find  the  worms.  Then  he  has  to  bait 
the  hook  and  patiently  wait  for  a  fish  to  take 
the  lure.  He  has  to  be  calm  and  quiet.  Most 
of  all,  to  fish  successfully,  he  has  to  keep 
trying. 

An  old  friend  of  my  father,  trying  to  ex- 
plain what  he  meant  In  later  years,  used  to 


say  that  he  dldnt  mean  "sittln*  patience,"  he 
meant  "workln*  patience."  In  other  words, 
whatever  your  goal,  dont  sit  and  wait,  but 
keep  working  at  It.  As  a  nation,  we  Amer- 
icans must  learn  that  lescon. 

The  patience  of  free  men  has  been  sorely 
tried.  Having  done  what  we  considered  to  be 
honorable  and  upright,  both  with  our  war- 
time allies  and  our  present  friends,  we  are 
hurt — and  disilltisloned — to  find  that  peace 
Is  not  ours. 

By  our  own  human  standards,  we  have 
given  generously.  By  our  most  Christian 
standards,  we  have  acted  its  well  as  we  knew 
how.  In  our  faith,  we  have  believed  that 
men  are  meant  to  be  free.  We  have  pledged 
every  effort  toward  rebuilding  a  stable  world, 
aiding  both  our  friends  and  our  former 
enemies.  We  have  helped  to  reestablish  oiur 
former  enemies — Japan  and  Germany — In 
the  ways  of  democracy.  We  have  searched 
out  the  refugees  to  help  tliem;  and  we  have 
tried  to  get  along  with  every  race,  every  creed, 
every  political  belief.  We  have  Joined  the 
United  Nations,  spotuiored  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  even  broken  our  tradition  to  Join  an 
alliance  In  peacetime  for  the  defense  of 
Europe — NATO. 

We  have  given  oiu*  resources,  our  energies, 
our  Ideals,  and  hopes  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. And  yet  peace  is  not  abroad  in  the 
world.  And  our  sons  die  on  the  battlefield 
again,  this  time  in  a  far-off,  remote  corner  of 
the  world. 

In  oiur  hearts,  many  of  us  can't  help  but 
repeat  the  anguished  cry  of  Habakkuk,  the 
prophet:  "O  Lord,  how  lor^g  shall  I  cry,  and 
Thou  wUt  not  hear?  Even  cry  out  unto  Thee 
of  violence  and  Thou  wilt  not  save." 

At  such  a  moment,  and  In  such  a  mood, 
we  need  more  than  ever  before  the  steadying 
force  of  patience. 

For  the  second  time — this  time  with  the 
new  President — I  have  visited  o\ir  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  in  Korea.  They  are  anx- 
ious for  an  end  to  the  fighting — they  are 
pledged  more  deeply  than  any  of  us  to  a  dedi- 
cated peace.  But  they  do  not  want  to  quit, 
cor  to  appease  the  Conunimlst  trangression. 

From  them,  we  can  learn  the  lesson:  Pa- 
tience is  a  commodity  as  Important  as  power. 
If  we  are  patient,  oiir  power  won't  be  mis- 
applied. Also,  if  we  are  powerfvil,  we  can 
always  afford  to  be  patient. 

Patience,  in  Itself,  Is  not  a  policy.  But 
patient  steadfastness,  in  principle  and  in 
action.  Is  an  essential  ingredient  of  good 
leadership. 

If  oiu-  determination  for  freedom  is  as  great 
as  the  Communist  desire  for  tyranny,  we  wlU 
always  rally  good  men  to  our  better  cause. 
Communism  as  a  poUtical  system  has  lasted 
less  than  40  years. 

This  Nation,  founded  on  the  Christian 
Ideal  for  every  man,  has  lasted  almost  200 
years. 

ChrUtianlty  Itself,  with  the  help  of  faith- 
ful men,  has  lasted  almost  2,000  years. 

There  Is  no  chance  of  failure  unless  It  be 
through  haste.  Resoiu-ceful  patience  on  our 
part  can  help  the  world  pluck  security  and 
peace  out  of  the  present  nettlesome  danger. 


Rainier  NatioiiaJ  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  scenic  areas  in  the  Nation  is 
Rainier  National  Park,  which  is  located 
within  my  congressional  district.  This  is 
attested  to  by  the  great  niunbers  oX  vis- 


itors to  the  park  yearly.  Registrations 
number  from  500.000  up  to  almost  a  mil- 
lion annually. 

The  park,  however,  lacks  adequate  ski 
facilities.  These  can  be  made  available 
through  a  revision  of  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  An  editorial  of  the 
Seattle  Times  under  date  of  January  30. 
1953,  clearly  points  up  this  fact.  I  insert 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  order 
that  the  Members  might  be  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Park  Service  should 
give  consideration  to  this  matter  without 
further  delay.  Thousands  of  ski  enthu- 
siasts and  others  in  the  northwest  are 
much  concerned  with  the  present  pol- 
icy— or  perhaps  I  should  say  lack  of  pol- 
icy— of  the  Park  Service  in  connection 
with  the  inadequacy  of  ski  facilities  at 
Rainier  National  Park.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  concern  of  people  in  the  area 
has  extended  to  the  over-all  policy  of  the 
Park  Service.  Other  facilities  are  also 
inadequate.  I  believe  the  service  recog- 
nizes that  fact.  It  supported  my  meas- 
ure which  authorized  the  service  to  ac- 
quire all  the  facilities  of  the  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  Co.,  a  private  concern,  which 
for  many  years  owned  and  operated 
them  within  the  park  boundaries.  Just 
last  year  the  transaction  was  consum- 
mated, and  the  Government  now  owns 
the  facilities.  The  motivating  reason  for 
the  Park  Service's  support  of  my  bill,  for 
its  approval  by  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  for  its  passage  by  Congress, 
was  that  the  facilities  were  obsolete  and 
Inadequtite  and  needed  replacement  to 
provide  proper  services  to  park  visitors. 
These  services,  of  course,  include  ski  fa- 
cilities. The  experiences  of  past  years 
has  demonstrated  that  private  capital 
either  cannot  or  will  not  invest  funds  for 
new  facilities  in  the  park. 

I  urge  the  Park  Service  to  give  its  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  needs  of  Rainier 
National  Park  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  Congress  during 
this  session. 

The  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Times 
follows: 
Raikieb  Pask  Policixs  in  Need  or  Rsvisioif 

Governor  Langlie's  special  assistant. 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  a  ski  enthusiast,  has 
made  an  excellent  ix>int  in  directing  atten- 
tion anew  to  the  deplorable  lack  of  resorts 
in  this  State  where  people  can  enjoy  a  ski 
vacation,  as  they  are  able  to  do,  for  instance, 
at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

In  an  article  published  In  the  American 
Ski  Annual,  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Association,  Freeman  blames  the 
restrictive  policy  of  Federal  agencies  which 
control  the  State's  best  ski  areas  for  this 
situation. 

There  are,  as  an  example,  no  overnight 
facilities  for  skiers  in  Rainier  National  Park, 
though  that  area  could  become  a  skiers' 
wonderland.  "In  fact,"  Freeman  points  out, 
"there  is  not  one  sizable  ski  resort  with  ac- 
commodations, not  one  winter  sports  hotel 
In  the  whole  Washington  Cascades." 

Explaining  how  the  restrictive  policy  of 
Government  agencies  has  discouraged  de- 
velopment at  Rainier  National  Park  and 
other  areas.  Freeman  said,  "These  agencies 
regard  it  their  mission  to  preserve  the  wilder- 
ness area  'unspoilt'  tor  futxire  generations, 
and  divert  recreation  to  other  centers,  as 
distant  from  their  mountains  as  possible. 
•  •  •  They  are  helped  in  their  efforts  by 
wilderness  and  conservation  societies  and 
some  mountain  clubs.  Ski  clubs,  though  in 
the  majority,  have  not  h&d  enough  pulL 


"Ski  developments  require  substantial  ta- 
vestments  in  hotels  and  uphill  transporta- 
tion. The  Government  agencies  are  keeping 
private  capital  out  by  imposing  impossible 
conditions  for  use  permits  or  franchises  to 
operate  on  Government  land." 

Freeman  laments  also  how  few  skiers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  know  that  the 
Washington  Cascades  offer  the  best  and  most 
exciting  ski  tovulng  in  the  United  States. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  describe,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  expert  skier,  some  of  the  out- 
standing ski  rims  around  Mount  Rainier. 
Mount  St.  Helens,  and  Mount  Baker  which 
are  popular  among  local  ski  enthusiasts. 

Returning  to  Freeman's  main  theme,  the 
Federal  Government's  neglect  of  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  in  this  and  other  respects  has 
become  notorious.  That  circumstance 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  former  Gover- 
nor McKay,  of  Oregon,  on  every  suitable  oc- 
casion. It  may  be  possible,  under  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Interior  Department,  to 
reverse  some  of  the  policies  that  have 
hampered  the  development  of  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park  so  long. 


The  Qaettion  of  Conttitationality  of 
Reorganization  by  Presidential  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAurcMOfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Horr- 
BCAM]  has  made  his  position  vei*y  clear 
in  regard  to  his  attitude  toward  reor- 
ganization by  Presidential  plan.  While 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman,  I 
certainly  respect  his  right  to  that  posi- 
tion and  believe  that  he  has  presented 
it  well,  in  the  third  section  of  the  com- 
mittee  report. 

My  colleague  takes  the  position  that 
this  method  of  reorganization  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  he  goes  to  some  length 
in  substantiating  it.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  a  constitutional  lawyer  and,  there- 
fore, I  must  present  my  views  in. oppo- 
sition as  a  lay  Member  of  Congress. 

First,  I  will  state  that  different  Presi- 
dents have  been  given  the  power  to  re- 
organize executive  departments  on  five 
major  occasions  during  the  past  20  years. 
Some  50  reorganization  plans  have  been 
accepted  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  basic 
law  of  our  land.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
serious  attempt  ever  has  been  made  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  these  re- 
organization acts  in  the  courts.  In  my 
opinion,  if  there  had  been  a  serious  con- 
stitutional objection  to  this  method  of 
reorganization,  methods  would  have 
been  found  long  ago  to  take  a  test  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  this  has 
not  been  done  is  certainly  indicative  that 
the  legal  profession  does  not  share  my 
colleague's  views  as  to  imconstitution- 
ality. 

My  colleague  has  gone  to  some  length 
to  prove  that  this  is  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power  from  the  Congress  to 
the  President.  Certainly  the  Congress 
is  the  judge  of  its  own  procedure.  It 
can,  by  amending  its  rules  of  procedure, 
modify  its  legislative    methods  at  any 
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time  it  so  desires.  I  point  out  that  each 
resolution  which  comes  to  the  floor  is 
accompanied  by  a  special  rule  which  the 
House  adopts  and  which  delineates  the 
method  by  which  the  legislation  will  be 
considered. 

I  call  attention  to  our  revenue  and  tax 
bills  which  come  to  the  floor  under  a 
closed  rule,  thereby  prohibiting  the  right 
to  amend.  This  is  a  procedure  which 
Congress  long  ago  found  to  be  necessary 
from  a  practical  standpoint  in  the  con- 
sideration of  tax  and  revenue  measures. 
In  the  case  of  reorganization  plans,  expe- 
rience has  also  proven  the  necessity  of  a 
special  rule  for  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation reorganizing  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Therefore,  the 
Congress  has  imposed  upon  itself  differ- 
ent rules  of  consideration  for  this  type 
of  legislation  and  I  submit  that  both  the 
method  of  rejection  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  both  Houses  and  the  method  of 
rejection  by  a  constitutional  majority  by 
either  House  have  proven  to  be  workable 
and  productive  of  the  desired  results. 
By  experience,  we  have  found  out.  as  in 
the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  that  the  reor- 
ganizations cannot  be  effected  under  the 
simple  majority  proposition  as  now  pro- 
posed in  the  Hoffman  amendment. 

To  my  lay  mind,  there  seems  to  be  no 
constitutional  objection  to  the  Congress 
requesting  any  aid  or  assistance  that  it 
may  desire  in  the  drafting  or  formula- 
tion of  legislation.  Neither  do  I  see  any 
objections  to  the  Congress  imposing  up- 
on itself  niles  of  procedure  which  it  finds 
to  be  most  effective  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  desirable  legislation,  as  long  as 
Congress  retains  the  power  of  formulat- 
ing its  own  rules  and  methods  of  proce- 
dure, preserving  its  power  to  accept  or 
reject  legislation  proposed  in  any  form. 

I  cannot  be  too  much  alarmed  at  the 
argument  that  legislation  by  presidential 
plan  is  unconstitutional.  I  point  Out, 
however,  that  an  amendment  to  deline- 
ate powers  or  procedures  under  a  reor- 
ganization act  has  been  offered  by  my 
colleague,  who  denies  the  basic  consti- 
tutionality of  the  reorganization  act 
which  he  seeks  to  modify. 

My  colleague's  position  of  complete 
opposition  to  the  Reorganization  Act  utn- 
doubtedly  justifies  his  attempt  to  weaken 
the  Reorganization  Act  by  a  crippling 
amendment.  The  Members  of  the 
House  must,  however,  take  his  basic 
opposition  to  the  act  into  consideration 
when  considering  whether  his  amend- 
ment is  constructive  or  destructive  of 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 


Article  6  of  the  CoDstkntion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  a  pro- 


posed constitutional  amendment  known 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  whereby 
treaties  made  with  foreign  governments 
of  international  organizations  would  not 
supersede  our  own  Constitution  and  pre- 
vent such  treaties,  upon  ratification, 
from  taking  precedence  over  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  all  of  our  State 
laws. 

It  is  my  observation  and  opinion  that 
this  is  a  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  should  be  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  as  speedily  as  possible.  I 
therefore  hope  and  tnist  that  the  Senate 
will  speedily  pass  the  resolution  and  then 
forward  it  to  the  House  for  immediate 
action.  I  am  convinced  that  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  is  so 
meritorious  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
in  giving  the  Constitution  precedence 
over  treaty  agreements  and  will  keep  the 
Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  regardless  of  whatever  foreign  com- 
mitments might  be  made. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  Includ- 
ing an  editorial  written  by  Jack  W.  Gore, 
editor  and  copublisher  of  the  Fori 
Lauderdale  Daily  News,  which  is  very 
convincing  on  the  necessity  of  adopting 
this  resolution.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

Th«  Rxasok  So  liiANT  Bdiators  Aax  Con- 
cerned About  Articli  6 
In  this  space  Wednesday  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  61  United  States  Sena- 
tors had  Joined  hands  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution whereby  treaties  made  with  for- 
eign governments  or  international  organiza- 
tions would  not  supersede  our  own  Consti- 
tution. 

Some  people.  In  reading  yesterday's  piece, 
may  have  wondered  why  so  many  of  our 
Senators  are  disturbed  about  this  situation 
when  the  Senators,  themselves,  must  ratify 
all  treaties  before  they  can  become  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  under  article  6  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  Is  a  logical  question  which  we  believe 
deserves  a  logical  answer,  and  that  logical 
answer  can  be  found  easily  enough  by  taking 
a  look  at  the  method  by  which  treaties  are 
ratified. 

The  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  un- 
doubtedly thought  that  when  they  prescribed 
the  safeguard  that  the  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
must  approve  a  treaty  before  It  can  become 
law,  they  had  sufficiently  protected  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Constitution  from  unwise 
treaties. 

For  well  over  150  years  this  proved  to  be 
the  case.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the 
lalllbllity  of  this  ratification  procedure  be- 
come apparent  and  this  fallibility  stems  from 
the  fact  that  whereas  amending  the  Consti- 
tution is  a  long  drawn  out  and  Involved 
process,  the  Constitution  can  be  overridden 
by  a  simple  and  quick  process. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  Is  in  the  provision 
that  treaties  can  be  ratified  and  made  the  law 
of  the  land  by  the  action  of  a  very  few  people. 
Our  forefathers  didn't  say  that  two- thirds  of 
the  Senators  must  ratify  any  treaty.  They 
merely  stated  that  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  plus  the  President  may 
ratify  any  treaty. 

This  Is  an  important  and  far-reaching 
difference.  In  January  of  1952.  for  instance, 
treaties  with  Greece  and  Turkey  were  ratified 


with  only  six  Senators  present.  On  June  14. 
1962,  three  treaties  were  ratified  with  only 
two  Senators  in  attendance  at  the  proceed- 
ings. Over  the  years  Senators  have  come  to 
regard  treaty  ratiflcatioiu  as  of  minor  im- 
portance and  have  been  content  to  takie  the 
advice  of  the  President  and  his  State  Depart- 
ment that  everything  aboUt  them  wa«  all 
okay. 

This  Senate  attitude  hasnt  been  over- 
looked by  crafty  men  who  would  stoop  to  any 
device  to  get  their  thoughts  and  ideas  In- 
flicted on  the  Nation  and  made  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  When  men  Uke  Alger  Hiss 
and  other  Commiinist  and  Socialist  sympa- 
thizers wormed  their  way  into  positions  of 
great  Influence  in  the  State  Department  and 
took  over  the  Job  of  drafting  up  o\ir  treaties 
and  agreements  with  international  organ- 
izations some  rather  strange  and  dangerous 
clauses  began  to  crop  up  in  these  documents. 
These  clauses  for  the  most  part  went  un- 
noticed by  SenatcHTs  who  seldom  have  either 
the  time  or  the  Inclination  to  wade  through 
voluminous  treaty  agreements  prior  to  voting 
on  them. 

But  other  people  were  perfectly  aware  of 
these  claxises.  They  knew  full  weU  that 
treaties  automatically  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  upon  ratification  and  thxia 
take  precedence  over  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  all  our  State  laws.*^ 

In  April  of  1950  the  people  of  California 
had  an  example  placed  before  them  of  what 
can  happen  when  a  State  law  conflicts  with 
a  treaty.  California  bad  a  law  on  the  booka 
which  prohibited  persons  who  could  not  be- 
come citizens  from  owning  land  In  that 
State.  That  law  was  chaUenged  in  the  case 
of  Pujli  against  State  and  the  district  court 
of  appeals  eventually  held  the  State  law 
Invalid,  not  because  it  violated  the  United 
States  Constitution,  but  because  It  violated 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  had 
been  given  treaty  status  when  it  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Under  the  same  reasoning  California's  law 
prohibiting  mixed  racial  marriages  was  de- 
clared invalid.  So  was  a  State  law  in  Idaha 
More  recently  we  had  an  even  more  danger- 
ous example  of  Judicial  reasoning  holding 
that  treaty  obligations  were  superior  to  con- 
stitutional limlUtlons.  This  was  in  the  cele- 
brated Supreme  Court  decision  on  President 
Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  industry.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court  and  two 
Associate  Justices  handed  down  a  minority 
opinion  holding  that  by  reason  of  the  adop- 
tion of  international  agreements  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  power  to  seize,  at  his  will,  pri- 
vate property  in  this  country  regardless  of 
constitutional  limitations  denying  him  this 
power.  If  jiist  two  more  Justices  had  Joined 
In  this  minority  opinion,  we  could  have 
scrapped  the  Constitution,  for  under  this 
type  of  reasoning  there  would  be  nothing  a 
President  couldn't  do  under  the  guise  of  car- 
rying out  some  United  Nations  or  other 
treaty  obligation. 

That's  why  we  said  yesterday,  and  repeat 
again  today,  that  our  citizens  should  contact 
their  Congressmen  and  request  their  imme- 
diate support  of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  give  the  Constitu- 
tion precedence  over  treaty  agreements  and 
which  would  keep  the  Constitution  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  regardless  of  what- 
ever foreign  commitments  we  might  make. 

This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  want 
to  keep  the  one-worlders  from  taking  over 
our  country  and  substituting  world  laws  for 
our  present  laws.  Nobody  can  say  that  it 
cant  happen  here  for  it  already  is  happen- 
ing, and  wUl  continue  to  happen,  until  ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  Constitution  is  amended  to 
■top  this  threat  dead  In  its  tracks. 


Collector  of  tbe  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Satur- 
day. January  31,  1953,  with  reference  to 
the  retirement  of  Harry  M.  Durning, 
collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  New 
York  for  almost  20  years.  Mr.  Dumlng 
served  longer  than  any  previous  collector 
of  customs  of  one  of  the  largest  ports 
in  the  world  and  was  a  loyal  and  devoted 
public  servant.  He  leaves  behind  an  en- 
viable record  of  improvements  and  ac- 
complishments and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed,  for  he  worked  untiringly  in  the 
public  interest.  As  he  retires,  we  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  happiness  and 
contentment  which  he  so  Justly  deserves. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Collector  or  trx  Po*t 

New  York,  as  a  great  gateway  for  the  move- 
ment of  foreign  commerce.  Is  Indebted  to 
Harry  M.  Durning.  who  retires  today  as 
collector  of  customs.  He  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  this  major  customs  district 
for  nearly  20  years  and  from  the  beginning 
has  considered  his  appointment  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  That  philosophy  has  been 
maintained  through  a  period  longer  than 
the  tenure  of  any  previous  collector. 

Mr.  Durning  is  entitled  to  the  pride  he 
has  often  expressed  In  the  heavy  share  the 
port  of  New  York  accepted  In  the  movement 
of  materials  and  men  In  the  Second  World 
War,  a  share  larger  than  those  allocated 
to  all  the  other  ports  of  the  country  together. 
He  is  also  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  Improvements  he  has  brought  to 
the  widespread  sunreUIance  activities  for 
which  various  divisions  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice ^e  responsible.  These  Improvements 
were  made  In  the  face  of  budgetary  limita- 
tions which  Mr.  Durning  notes  are  still  a 
problem  and  still  prevent  full-scale  protec- 
tion of  the  port's  long  waterfront.  Despite 
them  he  achieved  much,  raising  the  status 
of  Inspectors,  port  patrolmen,  and  other 
ratings,  increasing  the  efficiency  and  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  service,  harrying  smugglers 
and  other  violators,  and  modernizing  the 
tremendous  accounting  and  record-keeping 
systems  that  he  foimd  to  be  antiquated  and 
Inefficient. 


Seventy-fiftk  AniuTersary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  community  newsletter  pub- 
lished as  a  community  service  by  the 
Lynn  River  and  West  Lynn  Works  of  the 


General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  dated 
January  1953 : 

To  All  of  Our  Friends  in,  the  Greater  Lynn 
Area: 

On  October  15  In  this  new  year  of  1953 
we  will  mark  the  ocaslon  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  formation  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  manufacturing  an  electric  light, 
^nls  was  the  first  of  the  two  companies 
which,  in  1892.  became  the  General  Electric 
Co.  in  its  present  corporate  form.  The  other 
company  bore  the  equally  famoxis  name  of 
Professor  Thomson — the  Thomson-Houston 
Co.  of  Lynn. 

Many  f>eople  ridiculed  the  efforts  of  these 
and  other  pioneers.  Some  were  even  fearfiU. 
Yet  never  before  In  the  history  of  the  world 
were  so  many  people  to  benefit  from  the 
efforts  of  so  few. 

The  electrical  Industry  has  grown  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace — and  is  still  growing.  And 
because  of  the  integrity  of  the  basic  policies 
laid  down  by  those  early  electrical  trail 
blazers.  Oeneral  Electric  has  ever  been  In  the 
forefront — and  is  stUl  there. 

President  of  Oeneral  Electric.  Ralph  J. 
Cordlner,  In  a  message  to  the  men  and  women 
of  General  Electric  said: 

"This  birthday  observance  can  be  an  occa- 
sion for  many  things  •  •  •  a  time  for 
celebrating,  with  honest  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  tremendous  contributions  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  has  made  to  electric  liv- 
ing in  America;  a  time  for  recounting  the 
exciting  adventvu-es  the  company  has  made 
into  the  realms  of  scientific  research  and  cre- 
ative engineering;  a  time  for  gaining  fur- 
ther recognition  of  our  contributions  to  in- 
dustry, electric  utiUties,  farming,  labor, 
transportation,  communication,  homemak- 
ing,  and  so  many  other  facets  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Certainly  It  can  be  a  time 
for  setting  new  goals  for  oux  company  In 
production  and  sales;  employee,  community, 
customer,  and  public  relationships;  research, 
engineering,  and  scientific  achievements. 

"This  seventy-fifth  year  of  progress  can  be 
8  time  for  General  Electric  men  and  women 
to  reafllrm  the  moral  strengths  and  virtues 
which  they  possess  to  such  a  great  degree 
and  which,  down  through  the  years,  have 
made  General  Electric  a  good  cori>orate  citi- 
zen In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

"A  birthday  observance  Is  a  wonderful  op- 
portxinlty  to  add  up  the  score  of  past  achieve- 
ments and  pledge  even  greater  progress. 
May  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  General  Electric  employees 
to  do  these  things  in  the  spirit  and  measure 
of  our  traditions." 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  our  pride  in  our  past  accomplish- 
ments and  of  our  aspirations  for  the  future. 

We'  are  somewhat  chagrined  to  discover 
that,  acc(M'dlng  to  a  Nation-wide  siirvey,  only 
13  percent  of  those  people  questioned — one 
In  eight — named  General  Electric  first  as  "a 
company  using  scientific  experiments  and 
research  to  develop  new  products." 

In  connection  with  this  may  we  name  a  few 
General  Electric  notable  firsts: 

The  first  electric  lamp. 

The  first  turbine  electric  ship  drive. 

The  first  high  voltage  X-ray. 

The  first  disposer  for  kitchen  food  waste. 

The  first  fiuorescent  lamp. 

The  first  high  vacuum  radio  tube. 

The  first  home  refrigerator  with  sealed 
mechanism. 

The  first  sheath  type  electric  heating  ele- 
ment. 

The  first  Jet  engine  in  United  States  of 
America. 

The  first  photoflash  lamp. 

The  first  large  steam  turbine  for  electrle 
power. 

Tbe  first  automatic  electric  blaiiket. 


Tht  first  oil  furnace  designed  as  one  com- 
plete unit. 

The  first  high  power  UHF  television  trans- 
mitter. 

The  first  gas  turbine  electric  locomotive. 

These  alone  have  opened  vast  fields  of  em- 
ployment through  our  mutual  demand  for 
better  things.  Every  minute  of  every  day 
General  Electric  scientists,  with  the  most 
modem  of  research  and  engineering  faculties, 
are  working  to  develop  more  and  more  firsts 
for  the  future  to  the  end  that  there  will  b« 
still  more  goods  for  more  people  at  less  cost. 

Consequently,  you  can  continue  to  put 
your  confidence  In  Oeneral  Electric. 


Eiir<^an  Unity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  foreign  affairs  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  is  extremely  critical  from 
the  standpoint  of  European  unity.  As 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including  an 
article  by  Mr.  Jack  V.  Fox  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  January  30.  Mr.  Fox  states  that  Mr. 
Dulles  will  have  to  be  a  supersalesman 
to  sell  Europe  on  unity.  I  am  wondering, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  unity  to  Europe. 

The  article  follows: 

FRANCE,  Germany,    and    Butain    Will    Ba 
Balkt — Dulles  Will  Have  To  Be  Stnvi- 
Salxsmam  To  Sell  Eukops  Unitt 
(By  Jack  V.  Fox) 

London,  January  30. — Secretary  of  State. 
John  Foster  Diilles  files  tomorrow  to  a  Eu- 
rope which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  "gos- 
pel preaching"  before  It  heeds  the  American 
call  to  "unite  now." 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  faces  a  her- 
culean task  in  his  Q-day  swing  through  the 
big  West  European  capitals  with  MSA  Di- 
rector Harold  Stassen  if  he  hopes  to  apply 
the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  quick 
harmony  on  a  continent  that  has  warred 
since  Roman  times. 

One  British  official  put  it  this  way: 

"We  can't  argue  with  Mr.  Dulles'  call  for 
European  unity  in  any  way  except  the  speed 
he  expects. 

"After  all,  look  how  long  It  took  the 
American  colonies  to  unite — even  when  they 
spoke  a  common  language.  And  even  then 
you  had  to  fight  a  civil  war.  This  Exiropean 
union  project  has  been  under  way  only  7 
years — since  the  war  ended.  Now  you're 
pushing  us  up  against  the  biggest  hurdle  of 
all,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  if  we  balk 
a  bit  at  trying  to  take  It." 

ttalt  easiest 

Mr.  Dulles  will  tackle  his  first  big  Job  In 
his  new  role  at  Rome.  There  things  should 
go  smoothly.  Italy  has  much  to  gain  and 
little  to  lose  by  Joining  in  a  European  com- 
munity and  putting  Its  forces  In  a  European 
army. 

But  after  Rome,  Mr.  Dulles  heads  for  Paris, 
London,  and  Bonn — and  for  trouble. 

Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway  has  an  effective  if 
smaU  defense  force  on  continental  Europe. 
But  the  idea  of  a  European  army  to  incor- 
porate German  units  ultimately  numbering 
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600.000  men  has  begun  to  come  apart  at  the 
seams  since  General  Elsenhower  left. 

It  Is  coming  apart  because  of  the  objections 
and  second  thoughts  of  Prance,  Grermany, 
and  Britain.  This  Is  the  thinking  Mr.  Dulles 
will  encounter  in  those  nations: 

France:  Dreadfully  and  sincerely  afraid  of 
seeing  a  new,  rearmed  Germany  rise  again. 
Afraid  that  in  any  union  with  Germany  and 
the  other  European  defense  community  na- 
tions, Germany  soon  would  become  the  pow- 
erful senior  partner,  unless  Britain  is  in  the 
alliance  to  balance  Germany's  weight. 

Germany:  Feels  that  France  is  stalling  on 
steps  toward  giving  Germany  sovereignty. 
Wants  an  assurance  that  the  United  States 
will  really  back  up  with  force  and  money  a 
Western  Europe  in  which  Germany  would 
play  a  key — and  dangerous  role.  Irritated 
by  arguments  with  France  over  the  coal -rich 
£aar. 

Britain:  Never  has  really  felt  Itself  to  be 
a  truly  European  country  and  does  not  in- 
tend to  give  up  its  sovereignty  to  a  super- 
national  authority.  For  example,  had  Brit- 
ish troops  at  Dunkerque  been  under  com- 
plete European  command  they  might  have 
been  ordered  to  stand  and  fight.  The  entire 
British  Armies  would  have  been  lost  for  the 
defense  of  Britain  and  the  subsequent  suc- 
cessful invasion.  Britain  thinks  the  United 
States  wants  her  to  undertake  a  commit- 
ment the  United  States  is  not  willing  to 
undertake  for  itself. 

Those  are  the  arguments  Mr.  Dulles  will 
encounter  in  those  three  key  countries. 

As  he  moves  on  to  The  Hague,  he  will  find 
the  Dutch  eager  for  the  program  of  European 
unity  to  be  pressed.  The  Belgians,  not  so 
eager,  will  want  to  wait  and  see  what  France 
and  Germany  do.  Luxemburg  also  probably 
will  move  with  the  tide. 

When  Messrs.  Dulles  and  Stassen  fly  back 
February  8,  it  Is  doubtful  they  will  carry 
with  them  any  easy  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  to  get  Europe  to  unite. 


Eqnal  Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEi 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Har- 
old Q.  Stagg,  editor  of  Army  Times,  has 
written  some  plain  talk  about  the  Wilson 
appointment  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
which  all  of  us  should  read.  As  Mr. 
Stagg  points  out,  the  financial  sacrifices 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  aides  is 
trivial  compared  with  the  sacrifices 
which  are  being  made  by  our  young  men 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Stagg 's  article  from  the  Army 
Times  of  January  31,  1953,  follows: 

Equal   Sacrifice  I' 

(By  Harold  G.  Stagg) 

"It  is  the  firm  duty  of  each  of  our  free 
citizens  •  •  •  to  place  the  cause  of  his 
country  before  the  comfort,  the  convenience 
of  himself." — President  Elsenhower's  Inau- 
gural Address. 

There  has  been  a  veritable  flood  of  edi- 
torial tears  shed  by  bleeding-heart  colum- 
nists and  others  over  the  "sacrifices"  and 
"penalties"  required  before  the  Senate  would 
confirm  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son and  some  of  his  chosen  aides. 

I  believe  Wilson  is  a  good  man  and  I'm 
glad  the  Senate  did  confirm  him,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  shed  any  tears  over  the  "sacrifices" 
he  made  or  the  "penalties"  he  paid  to  get 
the  Job.    He's  sUll  a  lot  better  off  than  three 


and  a  half  million  other  guys  serving  their 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Wilson  and  his  comllUonaire  aides  were 
summoned  to  duty  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment by  President  Elsenhower  to  serve  their 
country  in  a  time  of  national  emergency. 
None  of  them  were  asked  to  make  any 
financial  sacrifices  which  threatened  their 
secxirity  or  the  secm-ity  of  their  families.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  was  offered  positions 
of  great  honor  and  great  power. 

I  know  a  lot  of  guys  who  have  been  "sum- 
moned" to  serve  their  country — particularly 
World  War  II  reservists — who  had  to  sacrifice 
good  Jobs,  lower  the  standards  of  living 
which  their  young  families  were  Just  begin- 
ning to  enjoy,  and  trudge  off  to  a  remote 
foreign  land  and  be  forgotten— or  die.  And 
they  weren't  given  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

I  can't  recall  columnist  David  Lawrence  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  or  any  of  the 
other  editorial  apologists  for  big  business, 
weeping  in  print  over  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  men  who  each  year  are 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  everything  from 
economic  security  and  personal  happiness 
to  their  lives,  their  limbs  and  their  sight. 
They  were  called — as  Wilson  and  his  aides 
were  call  ;d — to  serve  their  country  in  a  time 
of  national  emergency. 

If  I  was  approaching  retirement  age  with 
a  few  miUion  busks  salted  away  for  my  last 
years.  I  dont  think  I'd  do  too  much  l}eily- 
achlng  if  I  was  asked  to  convert  some  of  my 
stocks  into  cash — in  return  for  which  I  would 
be  given  the  second  most  powerful  Job  in 
the  United  States.  And  I  wouldn't  squirm 
too  much  alx)ut  having  to  pay  a  share  of  my 
profits  in  taxes. 

But  Wilson  and  his  aides  did  quite  a  bit  of 
squirming.  At  this  writing  two  of  them — 
Robert  T.  B.  Stevens,  Secretary-designate  of 
the  Army,  and  Harold  M.  Talbott,  Secretary- 
designate  of  the  Air  Force — still  haven't  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  dispose  of  rich 
holdings  in  companies  doing  business  with 
the  Goveflnment. 

If  big  businessmen  want  the  honor,  the 
glory  and  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  run 
this  country  they  should  be  willing— if  not 
eager — to  make  whatever  financial  sacri- 
fices are  required.  Unlike  draftees  and  re- 
called reservists,  they  have  a  choice — they 
can  always  say  "No"  and  get  away  with  it. 

When  you  got  your  g^reetings  from  the 
President,  neither  the  newspapers  nor  the 
columnists  termed  it  a  tragedy  that  you 
had  to  give  up  a  good  Job  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  your  country. 

But  that's  exactly  how  Columnist  Law- 
rence this  week  described  the  Senate's  in- 
sistence that  Wilson  dispose  of  some  92,500.- 
000  in  General  Motors'  stock  to  avoid  violat- 
ing the  confiict-of -interests  law. 

It  is  a  tragedy  whose  after-effects  can- 
not but  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  future  crises  and  give  comfort  to  the 
class-conscious  partisans  who  relish  every 
opportunity  to  exclude  men  of  thrift  and 
business  success  from  the  councils  of  Gov- 
eriunent,  wept  Lawrence  in  his  syndicated 
column. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a  class-conscioxis 
partisan,  and  I'm  100  percent  in  favor  of 
placing  men  of  thrift  and  business  success 
in  the  councils  of  Government.  ,  But  looking 
at  the  Wilson  affair  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  equality  of  sacrifice  presumably  de- 
manded of  all  good  Americans  in  time  of 
war.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  acted  unrea- 
sonably in  requiring  him  to  comply  with  law. 

If  the  confllct-of-interests  law  could  be 
waived  for  Wilson  and  his  aides,  then  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  draft  law  shouldn't 
be  waived  for  every  potential  draftee  whose 
call  to  service  would  require  him  to  make 
financial  sacrifices. 

And,  for  my  part.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
possession  of  several  million  dollars  neces- 
sarily classifies  a  man  as  a  man  of  thrift. 
When  you  get  paid  $600,000  a  year  plus  whop- 


ping big  stock  bonuses  you  can  be  a  wastrel 
and  still  accvmiulate  a  lot  of  bucks. 

During  the  debate  on  Senate  confirmation 
of  Wilson.  Senator  Robeht  C.  Hendricksom, 
an  Elsenhower  Republican  from  New  Jersey, 
voiced  his  regret  over  the  handling  of  the 
Wilson  affair  and  over  the  "labor  pains" 
which  Wilson  sxiffered  l>efore  he  agreed  to 
meet  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

And  at  the  hearings  on  Wilson's  nomina- 
tion before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  former  General  Motors  president 
said  that  "if  there  was  a  nice  clean  way 
•  •  •  to  sell  everything  •  •  •  and 
put  it  into  Government  bonds.  I  would  do 
it.  But  the  (tax)  penalty  is  too  great,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
ask  me  to  do  it." 

At  another  point  In  his  testimony,  Wilson 
said  he  felt  the  Senators  were  "giving  me 
quite  a  pushing  around"  and  that  he  was 
"making  a  great  sacrifice  to  come  down  here." 

All  I'd  like  to  do  Is  remind  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  there  are  some  19,000,000 
veterans  and  3,500,000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  he  will  command  who  also 
made  a  great  sacrifice  to  serve  their  country. 

I  think  Secretary  Wilson  will  be  a  better 
man  in  his  new  Job  as  a  result  of  the  trial 
by  fire  which  he  has  so  well  survived. 

May  others  follow  his  example. 


The  Spirit  of  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  NEW  TOKK  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  The  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Far  East 
conference  of  the  Far  East- American 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Inc., 
on  Thursday.  October  23,  1952,  in  New 
York  aty: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  this  opening 
session  of  the  Far  East  conference  of  the 
Far  East-America  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  For  several  years  this  councU  has 
held  these  annual  meetings  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  government  and  business  from 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  The  council  firmly 
believes  in  cooperation  between  government 
and  business.  Since  its  beginnings  10  years 
ago,  it  has  stressed  the  importance  of  coop- 
eration between  businessmen  in  this  country 
and  the  respective  countries  of  the  Far  East, 
as  well. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  general  theme  of 
this  meeting  is  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  Far  East,  and  It  is  fitting  for  tis  to 
review  what  we  in  America  mean  by  private 
enterprise — why  we  believe  in  it  so  strongly. 
For  among  so  many  fundamental  things  that 
are  being  called  In  question  by  the  present 
international  crisis,  none  is  more  Important 
to  the  continuance  of  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity than  the  issue  of  free  enterprise  in 
private  business.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it 
is  in  danger  today  in  many  countries  and 
from  many  causes,  and  it  is  vital  that  pirlvate 
business  should  become  fully  conscious  of 
the  changing  situation.  In  America  it  is 
perhaps  exceptionally  difficult  to  do  so,  be- 
cause here  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise  haa 
been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  for  so 
long  that  it  has  become  commonplace. 

I  am  told  that  whenever  the  term  "United 
States  of  America"  la  heard  in  conversation 
among  Asians,  it  signifies  more  than  a  mere 
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geographical  area.  For  tbem  It  symbolises 
a  highly  industrialized  nation,  foimded  on 
the  system  of  free  enterprise. 

But  what  many  who  have  not  visited  this 
country  do  not  realize  is  that  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  primarily  small  industry. 
Under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  the  small 
sbops  and  plants  In  this  country  in  which 
less  than  250  men  are  employed  are  respon- 
sible for  over  40  percent  of  our  industrial 
production.  It  io  further  estimated  that  only 
30  percent  of  our  plants  employ  more  than 
1,000  workers. 

What  is  behind  the  secret  of  American  in- 
dustrial achievement?  The  answer  is  not  in 
the  men  or  in  the  materials.  I  believe  that  it 
lies  In  two  other  factors  of  great  importance. 

First  of  all.  the  United  States  represents 
the  greatest  free  trade  area  in  the  world.  We 
have  within  our  borders  climates  as  different 
as  if  they  belonged  to  foreign  countries;  we 
)^ave  folklore  and  customs  which  have  never 
been,  and  will  never  be,  uniform.  And  yet. 
in  all  this  area,  there  is  nothing  that  hinders 
the  free  process  of  exchange  which  is  what 
we  mean  by  trade.  There  is  no  protective 
tariff  between  States — no  customs  inspec- 
tion— no  armed  patrol  as  trade  moves  from 
one  State  into  another.  In  short,  the  goods 
and  the  services  of  one  region  can  he  shipped 
easily  and  freely  to  their  markets  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  which  lie  perhaps  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  away. 

The  other  factor  which  makes  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  achievement  unique  Is  a 
psychological  one.  It  is  the  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualism which  was  so  acutely  felt  by  oxir 
forefathers  and  carried  down  to  us  by  tra- 
dition and  practice. 

This  psychological  trait  finds  its  roots  in 
the  convictions  of  our  early  colonists  who 
landed  on  the  shores  of  New  England.  These 
men  from  across  the  sea  had  a  strong  dislike 
for  government  interference  and  an  equally 
strong  conviction  of  their  right  to  carry  on 
their  work  without  either  the  aid  or  the  com- 
petition of  the  government.  In  their  ad- 
vance across  the  continent  these  colonists 
carried  this  spirit  of  Individualism  with 
them.  When  it  came  time  to  write  a  consti- 
tution for  the  new  country,  this  spirit  was 
the  basic  principle  aroimd  which  the  docu- 
ment was  written. 

But  the  written  constitution  alone  would 
not  have  preserved  the  American  conception 
of  free  industry  through  the  years.  After 
all.  there  have  been  written  constitutions 
modeled  after  ours  where  the  property  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise in  business  have  not  been  so  respected. 
But  in  America  it  is  our  Government,  by  the 
interpretations  of  laws  in  the  courts,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  by  a  willingness  to  admit 
that  law  must  change  as  the  times  change, 
that  has  put  strength  into  the  words  on 
the  paper  which  our  forefathers  signed. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  any- 
one been  able  to  rise  up  and  proclaim :  "I  am 
the  state."  We  have  had  a  government  of 
laws,  not  a  government  of  men.  Rules  have 
been  laid  down  to  regulate  the  system  of 
free  enterprise,  but  the  system  itself  re- 
mained essentiaUy  free. 

Whether  or  not  this  indlviduallBm.  or  free 
enterprise,  as  it  is  called  in  business,  was  a 
good  thing  is  not  hard  to  determine.  It 
Is  not  good  simply  because  our  forefathers 
t>elleved  in  It.  The  test  of  it  lies  in  its  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  the  common  man.  Who 
has  benefited  from  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise operating  in  this  free  trade  area  of 
the  United  States? 

Of  course,  many  great  fortunes  have  lieen 
made  in  America.  But  the  owners  of  these 
fortunes  never  constituted  an  inherited  aris- 
tocracy; there  was  no  fixed  society.  The 
ranks  of  the  American  rich  have  changed 
constantly  because  new  people — men  who 
started  poor  as  these  rich  themselves  have 
done — worked  their  way  up  into  the  top 
group.  Every  man  had  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  same  success. 


This  phenomenon  is  Just  as  true  today  in 
American  industry  as  It  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  American  busi- 
ness leader  who  has  not  risen  from  the  ranks. 

But  it  is  not  the  men  at  the  top  with  whom 
I  am  primarily  concerned  here.  U  nothing 
else,  their  chief  purpose  Is  directional  and 
to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ambition  of 
others. 

We  have  to  Judge  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  private  enterp>rlse  by  consid- 
ering what  it  has  done  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  I  believe  It  Is  here  more  than 
anywhere  else  that  the  system  finds  its  com- 
plete demonstration.  It  is  here  where  we  see 
the  average  man  In  America — the  laborer, 
the  small -business  man.  the  investor,  the 
farmer — who  has  primarily  benefited  from 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

In  this  coimtry  it  would  be  shipping  rub- 
ber to  Malaya  to  compare  our  standard  of 
living  with  that  abroad.  l>ecaiise  the  com- 
parison is  familiar  to  you.  What  is  particu- 
larly significant  about  our  high  standard  of 
living  Is  that  It  has  been  achieved  imder 
democracy.  We  never  had  to  resort  to  a  dic- 
tatorship to  make  possible  this  advance. 

But  we  must  l>e  on  the  alert  to  weed  out 
the  cankerous  growths  that  can  strangle 
private  enterprise  in  any  country.  Today, 
more  than  ever  l>efore.  we  must  be  consciovis 
and  vigilant  of  the  destroying  factors  of 
monopoly  and  government  interference  In 
private  business. 

For  the  moment  let  us  look  at  the  two 
separately. 

First  of  all — monopolies.  We  might  well 
divide  monopolies  into  two  categories:  busi- 
ness monopolies  and  Government  monop- 
olies. Both  kinds,  whether  complete  or  par- 
tial In  the  scope  of  their  activities,  tend  not 
only  to  limit  but  to  smother  the  spirit  of 
competition,  which  is  a  vital  ingredient  of 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

In  the  final  years  of  the  last  century  it  was 
recognized  here  in  America  that  there  are 
many  dangers  in  business  monopolies,  and 
laws  were  put  into  effect  soon  thereafter 
which  would  prohibit  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, and  make  certain  that  small  businesses 
as  well  as  big  businesses  had  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  industrial  potential. 
Under  these  laws  we  have  had  a  remarkable 
Increase  of  productivity — so  that  in  the  fields 
of  industry  and  agriculture  our  national  pro- 
ductivity is  three  times  what  it  was  In  1900. 

Now  when  the  government  of  any  country 
goes  Into  business  on  Its  own.  as  a  matter  of 
policy  It  eliminates  competition  from  private 
enterprise,  not  only  in  the  Industrial  field 
but  In  all  fields  of  trade,  including  Interna- 
tional trade.  This  is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  public  owner- 
ship: the  state  cannot  tolerate  competition. 
and  the  result  is  that  government  monopolies 
completely  wipe  out  any  possibility  of  a 
competitive  economy  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  operate. 

And  now  for  the  second  threat  to  free  en- 
terprise— government  interference. 

I  am  sure  that  as  fellow  businessmen  you 
sense,  as  I  do,  the  increasing  pressure  of  con- 
trols and  restrictions  put  on  private  business 
on  the  national  as  well  as  the  international 
level. 

One  duty  which  every  one  of  xu  here 
should  take  upon  himself  d\iring  tills  Far 
East  conference  Is  to  examine  with  care  all 
suggestions  that  government  should  assume 
some  of  the  functions  of  business,  or  Increase 
its  control  over  it.  or  have  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  it,  or  draw  off  too  much  of  its  sub- 
stance by  excessive  taxation  in  peacetime, 
thus  crippling  its  ability  to  improve  prod- 
ucts, lower  costs,  and  expand  to  meet  grow- 
ing demands.  The  regulatory  powers  of 
government  have  t>een  vastly  extended  In 
recent  years;  they  need  to  be  reexamined  to 
see  whether  some  of  these  extensions  pro- 
mote or  retard  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  this  country  we  have  found  that  a 
competitive  economy  is  the  most  highly  pro- 
ductive economy.    The  following  remarks  of 


Henry  Wriston.  from  his  t>ook.  The  Chal- 
lenge to  Freedom,  have  been  frequently 
quoted  on  tills  subject: 

"The  fertlUty  of  the  Individual  mind  re- 
mains one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  imiverae. 
No  pliUosopher  and  no  scientist  has  ever 
solved  the  liddle.  From  out  of  the  void  an 
idea  that  did  not  exist  springs  into  the 
brain  of  man.  In  a  really  free  society  a 
man  can  put  that  idea  on  the  market,  intel- 
lectual or  commercial.  If  It  is  poor,  the  loss 
is  his;  if  it  is  good,  he  benefits,  but  the  world 
benefits  more." 

The  British  historian,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee. 
in  his  work  entitled  "A  Study  of  History, " 
offers  a  similar  testimony: 

"A  survey  of  the  great  myths  In  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  human  race  is  enshrined  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  man  achieves  civi- 
lization, not  as  .a  result  of  superior  bio- 
logical endowment  or  geographical  environ- 
ment, but  as  a  response  to  a  chaUenge  in  a 
situation  of  special  difficulty  which  rouses 
him  to  make  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
effort." 

This  challenge  and  response  which  Mr. 
Toynbee  offers  as  the  clue  to  the  study  of 
civilization  is  no  more  than  competition. 

And  when  I  speak  of  competition  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  competition  of  prices,  but 
to  competition  in  all  fields  which  have  to  do 
with  new  processes  of  production — the  de- 
velopment of  new  materials — or  better  meth- 
ods of  distribution — aU  of  which  bring  the 
greatest  advance  In  living  standards  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

A  frequent  criticism  from  the  Socialist 
camp  is  that  competition  makes  for  uneasi- 
ness in  the  business  world.  But  uneasiness 
is  not  to  be  deplored.  It  sharpens  men'i 
minds.  A  wise  man  once  said :  "Imagination 
lit  every  lamp  in  this  country,  produced 
every  article  we  use,  built  every  chxirch.  made 
every  discovery,  performed  every  act  of  kind- 
ness and  progress,  created  more  and  better 
things  for  more  people.  It  is  the  priceless 
ingredient  for  a  better  day." 

It  is  a  frequent  claim  of  some  that  a  So- 
cialist state  is  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shel- 
ter everylxMly  much  lietter  than  the  free 
enterprise  system  haa  been  able  to.  I  an- 
swer— it  might.  But  this  has  yet  to  be 
proved. 

Theoretically,  one  could  argue  that  a  So- 
cialist economy  would  regulate  only  the 
economic  aspects  of  life,  leaving  the  indi- 
vidual free  in  all  other  respects.  This  la 
to  ignore,  however,  that  no  phase  of  human 
activity  is  without  Its  economic  aspects.  To 
build  a  home  requires  money  and  mate- 
rials. To  publish  a  newspaper  requires  a 
major  capital  investment.  Any  system  that 
would  attempt  to  plan  completely  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  a  nation  would  Inevitably  have 
to  regiment  not  only  production  and  con- 
sumption of  material  goods;  but  speech, 
worship,  and  even  thought  would  come  under 
the  control  of  the  masters. 

I  ask  you — is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that 
In  the  Fascist-Nazi-Communist  states  that 
have  come  into  being  in  this  century  the 
Hitlers,  MuBsolinis  and  Stalins  have  not 
stopped  at  material  controls?    They  couldnt. 

Some  18  years  ago  in  a  speech  on  dicta- 
torship I  defined  it  as  "the  illegal  concen- 
tration of  unlimited  power,  for  an  unlim- 
ited period  of  time.  This  concentration  of 
power  Is  accomplished  and  maintained  by 
force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
is  usually  attended  by  military  violence,  the 
suppression  of  the  press,  and  by  religious 
persecution."  Tills  is  one  definition  that 
time  has  not  altered. 

The  Far  East  Conference  in  which  we  are 
now  gathered  is  a  fvu-ther  tribute  to  co- 
operation— cooperation  between  government 
officials  and  businessmen  of  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  Japan.  Thailand,  Indochina, 
Burma,  Malaya.  Ceylon.  Pakistan.  India,  and 
tlte  United   States. 

Dm-lng  the  next  2  days  these  men  wlU 
discuss  frankly  trade  and  Industry  problems 
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of  mutual  Interest.  They  will  present  their 
views  on  the  role  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
Far  East — whether  It  can  be  used  effectively 
in  their  respective  countries.  In  addition, 
the  economic  situation  In  the  countries  rep- 
resented here,  current  economic  trends  In 
trade,  and  many  other  factors  of  major  In- 
terest will  be  reviewed. 

This  conference  reflects,  in  fact,  the  car- 
rylng  out  of  the  objectives  of  the  Far  East- 
America  Council,  which  are,  to  quote  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Council,  to  "foster 
mutual  respect,  cooperation  and  good  will, 
to  facilitate  and  protect  trade,  commerce 
and  other  relations  between  the  countries 
of  East  Asia,  India,  and  Pakistan,  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  a  very 
fervent  conviction :  Commerce  Is  the  greatest 
democratic  force  known  to  men.  There  is 
nothing  which  ca\ues  closer  contact  between 
men  and  offers  greater  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple to  know  and  understand  each  other  than 
International  trade. 


Edgar  Bloom  Stem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  in  my  city  of  New  Orleans,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  our  Nation, 
Edgar  B.  Stem,  was  honored  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  great  citizen. 

Because  of  Mr.  Stem's  outstanding 
work  in  behalf  of  our  country,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  including  editorials 
from  New  Orleans  newspapers  comment- 
ing on  the  occasion.  The  editorials 
follow: 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States  of  January 

^.  24.  1953] 

*'    '  Honored  CrnzzN  I 

Pbr  Edgar  Bloom  Stern,  the  testimonial 
dinner  held  in  his  honor  last  night  was  a 
surprise.  But  for  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. It  was  no  surprise  that  such  a  dinner 
was  held. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  dinner  was  one  of 
the  most  natural,  appropriate  gestures  that 
has  been  seen  here. 

Edgar  Stern  has  served  his  city,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  well  and  long,  in  a  broad 
field  of  civic  enterprise, .  and  he  has  done 
•o  with  a  rare  degree  of  humility  and  mod- 
esty. Because  this  service  has  been  so  un- 
usual, it  was  fitting  that  It  should  be  given 
special  recognition.  That  was  accomplished 
In  fine  style  last  night. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  community  leaders — who  In- 
cluded many  of  Mr.  Stern's  personal  friends — 
gathered  at  International  Hoiise  to  honor 
him.  The  occasion  was  his  sixty-seventh 
birthday.  He  did  not  know  In  advance  that 
the  event  was  planned  for  him.  It  had  been 
arranged  by  a  committee  which  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  distinguished  civic  record  of 
Mr.  Stern. 

Milestones  of  his  career  of  service  begin 
with  his  membership  on  the  Orleans  parish 
Bchool  board  In  1912.  Here  are  other  impor- 
tant high  lights  of  his  life: 

Charity  hospital  board.  1913-16;  president 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  1915;  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railroad, 
1916-19;  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta,   1917-18;    director  oX   the 


New  Orleans  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  1917-18;  captain.  United  States  Army, 
1918-19;  trustee  of  Tuskegee  University, 
1924-34;  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  1927-28;  president  of  the 
Community  Chest,  1928;  board  of  directors. 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1929; 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  DUIard 
University  and  Fllnt-Ooodridge  hospital, 
since  1930. 

President  of  the  New  Orleans  parkway 
commission,  1930-34;  recipient  of  the  Tlmes- 
Plcayune  loving  cup  of  1930,  for  services  In 
establishment  of  DUlard  University;  trustee 
of  the  Howard-Tllton  Memorial  Library, 
since  1932;  trtistee  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund,  1932-48;  vice  president  and  member 
of  the  board.  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search. 1933-44;  founder  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Associates.  1940;  Louisiana  State 
Welfare  Board,  1940-42;  Office  Production 
Management.  1940;  chairman  of  the  trans- 
portation committee  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  1940-42. 

Chairman  of  the  Economic  Development 
Commission  of  Louisiana.  1942-43;  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
1943;  board  of  administrators  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, since  1944;  vice  president  of  the 
United  Negro  CoUege  Pimd.  1944;  founder- 
member  of  International  House,  1945;  na- 
tional committeeman  of  the  United  National 
Clothing  Committee,  1945;  chairman  of  the 
mayor's  advisory  committee  since  1946;  com- 
mittee to  visit  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Harvard  University,  since  1947;  sponsor 
of  International  Trade  Mart.  1948;  trustee 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Research  Council  of 
Louisiana,  since  1950;  New  Orleans  city 
charter  committee,  1950-52,  and  chairman  of 
the  development  committee  of  the  United 
Fund.  1952. 

This  long  list  of  civic  Jobs  and  accomplish- 
ments was  given  proper  emphasis  last  night. 
The  list  formed  a  true  basis  for  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  sUver  plaque  presented  to  Mr. 
Stern. 

Noting  the  occasion  as  his  sixty-seventh 
birthday,  the  plaque  said  It  was  presented  by 
his  friends  "In  grateful  appreciation  for  his 
45  years  of  generous.  Intelligent,  high-minded 
and  successful  civic  endeavor  In  behalf  of  his 
native  city  of  New  Orleans.  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. United  States  of  America." 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  January  26, 

1953] 

Edgar  B.  Smir 

New  Orleans  tendered  a  remarkable  trib- 
ute to  a  remarkable  man  Friday  night. 

A  mayor,  a  governor,  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  Congressman,  business  executives. 
Judges,  civic  leaders,  relatives,  and  friends 
gave  a  surprise  dinner  at  International 
House  for  Edgar  B.  Stern  on  his  sixty-seventh 
birthday. 

It  was  an  occasion  unmatched  within  re- 
cent memory  as  an  expression  of  profound 
friendship  and  admiration  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  community. 

It  was  a  testimonial  to  the  warm  and 
vigorous  qualities  of  citizenship  Edgar 
Stern  and  Mrs.  Stem  have  contributed  for 
years  to  New  Orleans,  to  Louisiana,  and  to 
the  United  States. 

A  plaque  presented  to  him  listed  32  major 
achievements  In  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  business,  national  defense,  human 
welfare,  and  good  government.  They  in- 
cluded a  major  role  In  the  establishment  of 
DUlard  University,  International  House,  and 
the  United  P\ind. 

The  entire  city  U  indebted  to  the  com- 
mlttee  which  organized  this  dinner:  Chair- 
man John  P.  Tims,  Joseph  M.  Jones,  L.  Kem- 
per Williams,  Isidore  Newman  II,  Monte  M. 
I^mann,  and  Mayor  Morrison. 

It  expressed  the  good  wUl  which  all  of  his 
fellow  citizens  feel  toward  Edgar  Stern.  For 
he  has  helped  build  so  many  of  this  com- 
munity's finest  assets,  visible  and  invisible. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of 
January  25,  1963] 

Deservis  RxcoCNinoN 

Edgar  Bloom  Stern  began  working  in  a 
civic  way  for  the  fellow  citizens  of  his  native 
city.  New  Orleans,  approximately  45  years 
ago. 

After  proving  his  ability  In  several  tasks 
unrelated  to  public  office,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Orleans  Parish  school  board 
In  1912.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  charity  hospital  board  of  admin- 
istrators. He  served  in  both  of  these  (Aces, 
as  he  has  in  many  others,  without  compen- 
sation. 

Since  1912  Mr.  Stem  has  been  a  leader 
or  a  prominent  worker  in  practically  every 
effort  m  behalf  of  the  advancement  of  New 
Orleans  and  of  Louisiana.  His  direct  work 
for  his  city  and  State  was  Interrupted  only 
twice,  in  World  War  I.  when  he  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  in 
World  War  II.  when  he  was  chairman  of  th« 
Transportation  Conunlttee  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

He  has  worked  for  education,  for  commer- 
cial advancedient.  for  health  Improvement, 
for  betterment  of  race  relations,  for  beautl- 
flcatlon.  for  political  progress,  for  Increased 
international  trade,  and  for  assistance  to 
needy  persons.  In  fact,  his  record  Includes 
service  in  practically  every  form  of  activity 
beneficial  to  his  community  and  to  his  fellow 
man. 

A  remarkable  fact  about  his  record  Is  the 
manner  In  which  It  continues  to  grow. 
There  seems  to  be  no  let-up  in  Mr.  Stem's 
unselfish  work.  In  the  past  3  years,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  active  In  redrawing  the  city's 
basic  law  as  a  member  of  the  charter  com* 
mlttee.  headed  by  Harry  McCall,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee  which  developed  the 
United  Fund  plan  for  New  Orleans. 

Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Stern  by  Tulane  University,  which  he  at- 
tended as  an  undergraduate;  by  Harvard 
University,  of  which  he  Is  an  alumnus;  and 
by  his  community.  He  was  awarded  the 
Tlmes-Plcayune  Loving  Cup  In  recognltioa 
of  his  work  for  the  establishment  of  DUlard 
University  and  In  behalf  of  Its  afllllate,  Plint- 
Goodrldge  Hospital. 

On  his  sixty-seventh  birthday,  Friday,  lead- 
ing officials  and  citizens  of  the  city.  State, 
and  Nation  met  at  International  House  to 
pay  honor  to  this  distinguished  and  affable 
citizen.  The  event  was  as  appropriate  and 
as  deserving  a  tribute  as  New  Orleans  has 
seen. 

Congratulations,  Edgar  Stem,  and  many 
happy  returns. 


UMT  Exists  m  All  Bat  Name  Whether  One 
Likes  It  or  Not 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  now  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  debated  the  desirabil- 
ity of  instituting  a  universal  military 
training  program  for  the  young  men  of 
our  country.  Each  time  such  legislation 
has  been  presented  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  reported  to  the  floor 
the  bill  as  it  is  adopted  has  had  the  teeth 
removed.  I  think  this  is  because  all  of 
these  bills  have  not  appealed  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country. 
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However,  the  combination  of  all  of  these 
dissected  bills,  which  are  now  public  law, 
has  provided  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  that  in  many  phases,  such 
as  length  of  service,  goes  far  beyond  the 
desires  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
ardent  supporters  of  a  universal  military 
training  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
entitled  "UMT  Exists  in  All  But  Name 
Whether  One  Likes  It  or  Not,"  by  John 
B.  Spore,  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 17  edition  of  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star: 


UMT  Exxsn  nv  Aix  But  Name  Whethss  Ons 
LzxBS  It  oa  Nor 

(By  John  B.  Spore) 

Universal  military  training  has  had  a 
stormy  and  unsuccessful  history  since  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  Washington  first  recommended 
It  to  Congress  in  1792.  But  today  UMT  exists 
for  all  practical  purposes  and  is  in  operation 
by  all  of  the  military  services. 

It's  all  legal.  For  Congress  In  the  last 
few  years  has  passed  a  number  of  laws  that 
together  make  a  UMT  system  that  in  many 
particulars  goes  beyond  the  desires  of  tlie 
most  ardent  promoters  of  compulsory  train- 
ing and  service. 

This  becomes  clear  when  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  an  effective  system  of  univer- 
sal military  training  are  balanced  against 
the  provisions  of  laws  now  in  force. 

rOUB  aXQUnUMENTS 

Any  system  of  UMT  must  have  at  least  the 
first  two  of  the  following  four  requirements, 
and  to  be  really  effective  It  must  have  all 
four  In  some  degree. 

1.  The  baste  mlUtary  training  of  men  in 
the  first  years  of  their  adulthood. 

3.  A  Reserve  organization  In  which  these 
trained  men  can  serve  a  stated  minim tmi 
length  of  time  and  thus  provide  a  ready  pool 
of  trained  manpower  In  the  event  mobiliza- 
tion becomes  necessary. 

3.  A  system  that  will  provide  a  continuous 
flow  of  trained  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  for  these  Reserve  organizations. 

4.  Incentives  in  the  form  of  pay.  promo- 
tion, and  retirement  for  those  who  serve 
honorably. 

WbAT  WE  HAVE  NOW 

All  of  these  tour  points  are  now  established 
In  law,  as  a  run-dovm  will  show: 

The  foundation  of  the  system  is  the  draft 
law  and  the  requirement  that  each  man  who 
enters  the  service  must  serve  a  total  of  8 
years  of  active  and  Reserve  service.  At  least 
until  Jxily  1955,  when  this  law  expires,  every 
young  American,  physically  and  mentally 
able.  Is  going  to  be  theoretically  obligated  to 
8  years  of  military  service.  At  present,  draft- 
ees are  serving  24  months  of  active  duty. 
This  leaves  them  6  years  of  Reserve  obliga- 
tion. 

This  obligation  gives  the  Reserve  forces 
potential  strength  in  numbers,  something 
which  they  have  never  had  before  and  which 
has  always  been  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  UMT. 

But  in  addition  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act  of  1952,  which  became  effective  last 
January  1,  makes  that  obligation  meaning- 
ful by  establishing  a  uniform  Reserve  sys- 
tem In  all  of  the  services.  The  law  divides 
the  Reserves  Into  three  groups:  Ready  Re- 
serve, Stand-by  Reserve,  and  Retired  Reserve. 

A  continuing  supply  of  officers  Is  assured 
through  the  output  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  system  and  the  services'  offi- 
cer candidate  schools.  ROTC  graduates  also 
have  an  8-year  obligation  of  active  and  Re- 
serve service.  Most  of  the  OCS  graduates  are 
men  with  a  slmllai-  obligation. 

There  now  are  excellent  Incentives  to  stay 
In  the  Reserve.  The  National  Guard  has 
always  been  on  a  pay  status  and  many  men 


In  Ready  Reserve  units  are  also  eligible  for 
pay  for  attending  regular  drill  periods.  In 
addition.  It  Is  now  possible  for  National 
Guard  men  and  reservists  to  earn  military 
retirement.  Other  Incentives  include  pro- 
motion poasibiUtles  and  methods  whereby 
enlisted  men  may  earn  commissions.  Re- 
servists also  can  attend  service  schools  and 
serve  short  periods  of  active-duty  training. 

TWO   TEABS  ON  DtJTT 

Most  proposed  UMT  systems  advocate  6 
months  to  a  year  of  active-duty  training 
and  service.  The  present  law  requires  24 
months,  which  gives  a  man  his  basic  train- 
ing plus  a  good  taste  of  active  service.  When 
today's  draftee  completes  his  active  duty  he 
Is  not  honorably  discharged  but  honorably 
released  from  active  duty  and  assigned  to 
the  Reserves.  If  he  joins  either  the  National 
Guard  or  a  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  he  can 
at  the  end  of  three  more  years  of  service 
transfer  to  the  Stand-by  Reserve. 

The  difference  between  Ready  and  Stand-by 
Reserves  is  that  the  Ready  Reserve  can  be 
called  to  active  duty  at  any  time  the  Presi- 
dent declares  a  national  emergency,  while 
the  Stand-by  Reserves  can  be  called  only 
when  the  Congress  declares  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

If  the  reservist  with  a  6-year  obligation 
decides  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  participate  actively  in  a  mUl- 
tary  organization,  the  law  requires  that  his 
name  must  be  enroUed  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
where  it  will  stay  for  the  full  6  years.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  real  incentive  for  active  pckr- 
ticlpatlon.  Most  men  prefer  to  get  Into  the 
Stand-by  Reserve  In  3  years  Instead  of  6. 
There  are  other  Incentives.  By  active  par- 
ticipation the  reservist  can  earn  extra 
money,  retirement  credits,  and  promotions. 

Even  all  these  attractions  may  not  be 
enough.  For  the  majority  of  Americans 
seemingly  do  not  like  military  life  In  any 
form.  So  It  may  be  that  only  a  few  men 
with  a  6-year  obligation  will  Join  an  active 
unit  and  the  majority  wlU  prefer  to  take 
their  chances  on  a  call-up. 

If  It  turns  out  this  way,  the  Ready  Reserve 
Is  not  going  to  be  so  very  ready.  And  It  will 
be  evidence  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
really  trained  and  Organized  Reserve  force 
ready  for  immediate  mobilization.  Congress 
will  have  to  make  active  participation  In  the 
Reserves  or  National  Guard  compulsory. 

Just  how  Congress  could  enforce  such  an 
edict,  barring  the  threat  of  recall  to  active 
duty.  Is  hard  to  see.  Congress  can  d^af  t  men, 
to  be  sure,  but  would  Congress  say  to  a  man, 
"You  wlU  earn  yoiur  own  living  as  best  you 
can,  or  as  you  prefer,  but  you  will  report  for 
drUl  every  Tuesday  evening  and  you  will  go 
to  summer -camp  every  summ^'?" 

The  wonder  is  that  the  proponents  of  UMT 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  passed  these 
laws  don't  recognize  that  they  add  up  to  a 
remarkably  thorough  system  of  universal 
military  training  and  service.  If  any  of  them 
do  realize  it  they  are  being  remarkably  close- 
mouthed. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that 
they  dont  want  to  stir  up  the  animals  just 
now. 

The  crfficlal  line  In  the  Pentagon  Is  that 
"we  must  have  UMT."  The  retiring  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Robert  Lovett,  said  so  again 
in  his  recent  report  to  the  President.  He 
wrote  of  the  need  for  "a  form  of  universal 
military  training  which  will  provide  suffi- 
ciently trained  personnel  for  the  Reserve 
components  to  permit  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  active  forces." 

NO  ROOM  rot  BOTH 

This  is  a  laudable  objective,  of  cotirse,  and 
one  highly  desired  by  aU  Americans.  But  It 
Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  formal  UMT  could 
be  superimposed  on  the  present  jsystem  as 
long  as  men  are  needed  for  active  service  In 
Korea  and  elsewhere  In  the  world.  It  Is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  Congress  would 
not  be  most  happy  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 


active  forces  and  Increase  the  size  erf  the 
Reserve  forces  If  the  Nation's  commitments 
woxild  permit  it.  A  formal  UMT  system  on 
top  of  the  present  manpower  recniltlng  setup 
would  require  manpower  to  operate  it  and 
yet  it  wovild  fiu-nlsh  few  trained  men  for 
either  future  or  present  needs. 

Selective  Service  Director  Hershey  has  been 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  that  loom  In  filling 
draft  quotas  within  presently  established 
limits:  Chadless  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  Vi  and  26.  Occupational  deferments  cut 
into  the  niunbers  available  and  so  do  edu- 
cational deferments,  although  men  in  school 
are.  In  theory,  only  postponing  the  time  when 
they  will  serve.  (The  fact  that  there  are  de- 
ferments doesn't  mean  that  the  present  S3r8- 
tem  makes  for  an  ineffective  system  of  UMT. 
It  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  any  UMT 
law  passed  by  Congress  would  be  completely 
universal.  Congress  can  hardly  escape  mak- 
ing certain  deferments  passible  U  not 
mandatory.) 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
public  opinion  polls  have  often  reported  that 
the  American  people  favor  UMT.  But  Con- 
gress hasn't.  It  went  through  the  motions 
of  voting  for  it  in  1951.  but  withdrew  those 
motions  in  1952. 

In  any  event  the  Congress,  the  people,  and 
the  new  administration  can  watch  the  pres- 
ent system,  especially  the  Reserve  forces  as 
they  are  to  be  reorganized,  to  see  how  it 
works  and  if  they  like  it.  The  Nation  never 
has  had  anything  like  It  before.  This  system 
can  be  a  yardstick  for  judging  ^i^ether  a 
peacetime  UMT  system  would  be  worthwhile. 


DUplaced  Persons  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  the  Delta 
Farm  Press  of  Clarksdale,  Miss. : 

Delta  Pbovidxs  New  Homes,  Hops  rem  Waft 
ASEA  Rbtuceks 

A  Mississippi  Delta  cotton  planter  and  a 
handful  of  displaced  Bxiropean  war  victims 
have,  despite  different  customs  and  lan- 
guage barriers,  reached  a  common  under« 
standing  which  Is  proving  a  profitable  ven- 
tiire  for  both  in  Mississippi  and  which  is 
helping  reaffirm  the  belief  of  America's  great- 
ness as  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all. 

The  ventxire,  a  modern  fumittire  factory  at 
Sledge,  a  small  community  in  the  heart  of 
the  cotton -growing  Delta,  probably  never 
would  have  been  undertaken  had  It  not  been 
for  the  migration  of  labor  from  the  planta- 
tions to  the  Industrial  centers  of  the  North. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  project — Lat- 
via Furniture  Manufacturing  Co. — ^Is  Harry 
Howze,  a  graduate  in  agriculture  from  Mis- 
sissippi State  College,  manager  of  a  1,500- 
acre  plantation,  and  an  aggressive  young  man 
In  his  thirties  whose  sales  ability  has  sparked 
the  3-year  business  Into  sudden  modest  but 
rapid  success, 

Howze  returned  to  Sledge  in  1942  after  a 
fling  with  a  big  rubber  and  tire  company 
and  took  over  the  plantation  of  his  father 
upon  the  latter's  death,  managing  It  for  him- 
self and  his  five  sisters.  Cotton  at  that  time 
was  the  principal  crop. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  however,  the  Negro 
tenants  on  his  place  started  drifting  North, 
as  was  the  case  in  many  other  sections  of 
the  Delta.  By  1948  the  farm  labor  situation 
had  become  so  acute   that  a  neighbor  of 
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Hown,  Ool.  A.  T.  CaMcott.  of  Sanatobla.  de- 
cided while  In  Germany  to  transport  several 
hundred  Latvians  to  lilaalaBlppl  ••  farm 
laborers  on  his  place. 

Howze.  quick  to  recognlae  the  posslbUlty 
at  solTlng  the  labor  problem,  offered  In  the 
spring  of  194»  to  assume  responsibility  for 
25  of  the  families  with  the  provision  that 
they  remain  with  him  for  a  year's  trial. 

The  bewildered,  fear-ridden  refugees  who 
fled  their  homes  first  at  the  German  inva- 
sion, then  from  the  Russians,  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  with  little  more  than  the  clothes 
they  wore.  A  few  spoke  a  little  broken  Eng- 
lish, the  older  ones  none.  Howze  met  them, 
gave  them  their  first  welcome  to  America, 
and  cartied  them  to  their  new  Amertcail 
homes  at  Sledge,  a  strange  land  compared  to 
Latvia,  which  in  climate  and  terrain  corre- 
sponds to  Minnesota. 

The  farmhouses  which  had  been  occupied 
previously  by  Negro  and  white  tenants  were 
turned  over  to  the  newcomers,  and  Howze 
agreed  to  furnish  all  materials  and  tools  pro- 
Tided  the  occupant*  fixed  up  their  own 
liomes. 

"Ifoat  of  them."  Howze  says,  "put  In  new 
floors,  papered  the  celUngs,  and  prettied  up 
the  interiors.  All  of  them  immediately  went 
to  work  to  break  ground  for  small  gardens. 

"Those  folks  can  raise  more  on  an  acre  of 
ground  than  we  ever  dreamed  of."  Howze 
declares. 

That  first  year  the  Latvian  tenants  worked 
long  and  hard  to  produce  cotton,  a  crop  en- 
tirely alien  to  them  and  especially  difficult 
for  a  cultured  people  unaccxistomed  to  the 
rigorous  toll  under  a  broiling  sim  foreign  to 
their  native  land. 

"They  Just  werent  inclined  toward  the 
type  of  farming  we  do  in  the  Delta,"  Howze 
relates.  "They  were  more  accustomed  to 
dairying  and  livestock." 

Moet  of  them  became  discouraged  after  the 
first  year,  and  all  of  them  were  discontent  to 
remain  idle  during  off-season  periods. 
Howze  sensiBd  their  restlessness  and  decided 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  he  had  noted 
that  many  of  the  Latvians  showed  excep- 
tional skill  in  woodworking,  in  repairing  ma- 
chinery, and  in  designing  novelties  and 
Xumitiire. 

•"They  had  made  furniture  for  their  homes; 
'they  could  tear  down  an  automobile  and  re- 
assemble it;  and  were  always  coming  up  with 
interesting  new  novelties,  such  as  telephone 
'gossip  stands,'  inner  closet  door  racks  for 
men's  clothing,  and  similar  gadgets."  Howsn 
recalls. 

"So  I  decided  to  set  up  a  simple  hobby 
woodworking  shop  in  the  back  of  the  com- 
missary, more  to  give  them  something  to  do 
between  seasons  than  for  any  other  reason, 
never  dreaming  that  It  might  develop  into 
an  Industry." 

At  first  Howze  encouraged  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  give  their  repair  work — furni- 
ture, screens,  and  doors,  and  other  odd 
Jobs — to  the  Latvians.  He  agreed  to  let  them 
make  whatever  profit  they  could  from  such 
work. 

Soon  Howze  discovered  that  be  had  uncov- 
ered some  excellent  craftsmen.  One  was  70- 
year-old  Adolfs  Jacobson  Povosils.  a  master 
craftsman  in  his  native  Latvia — which  re- 
quires a  20-year  apprenticeship — who  had 
operated  a  plant  of  his  own  manufacturing 
ctistom-bullt  furniture. 

His  son.  Charles,  whom  he  had  taught  the 
trade,  also  showed  excellent  promise  and  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to 
•peak  English  reasonably  well. 

Four  other  members  of  the  original  con- 
signment showed  interest  and  inclination 
for  the  work,  and  soon  the  odd  Jobs  had 
developed  into  orders  for  store  fixtures  and 
bank  interiors.  They  also  made  a  few  novel- 
ties which  they  distributed  locally  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

"I  soon  realized,  however,"  Howze  re- 
co\ints,  "that  I  was  either  going  to  have  to 
f«t  into  the  manufacturing  business,  or  give 


up  the  idea  of  having  a  hobby  shop  in  the 
back  of  my  store.  Business  was  growing  too 
fast." 

At  that  point  Howze  became  interested  In 
a  survey  of  the  National  School  Service,  which 
pointed  out  that  600.000  desks  would  be 
needed  for  school  classrooms  during  the  next 
6  years,  a  demand  exceeding  the  output. 

At  this  point,  he  and  his  six  confederates 
launched  into  the  manufacture  of  desks  for 
students,  teachers,  and  school  principals, 
utilizing  the  bountiful  supply  of  oak  to  be 
found  In  Mississippi  and  nearby  Tennessee. 
The  hobby  shop  moved  to  a  40-acre  site  at 
the  edge  of  the  town  of  500  persons  and  into 
a  quonset  t3rpe  structure  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery for  turning  out  shiny  new  all -wood 
desks.  Arrival  of  defense  carders  since  that 
time  necessitated  additional  space,  which 
at  one  time  accommodated  80  workers. 

Today  the  plant  employs  26  workers  with 
Charles  Povosils.  the  master  craftsman's 
son,  in  charge.  The  five  original  Latvian 
workers  occupy  key  jobs.  The  firm's  annual 
payroll  runs  to  approximately  $200,000  . 

Desks  are  being  shlppjed  to  all  but  about 
three  of  the  48  States,  and  oddly  enough 
Maine  is  one  of  the  Latvia  Manufacturing 
Co.'s  largest  customers. 

All  but  2  of  the  12  families  now  living 
in  Sledge  have  moved  into  town,  and  only 
1  of  the  original  families  is  still  attempt- 
ing to  farm  in  Mississippi's  Delta. 

They  all  have  new  automobiles,  have  built 
their  own  church  of  the  Lutheran  faith  at 
Senatobla,  making  the  pews  in  the  Sledge 
plant.  The  fear  they  showed  toward 
strangers  upon  arrival  3  years  ago  Is  rapidly 
giving  way  to  a  new  look  of  hope  for  the 
future  in  a  land  which  has  befriended  them 
and  permitted  them  to  prosper  and  worship 
in  freedom. 


Brookfield,  lU. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


tlon  tocA  over  the  affairs  oX  thU  Chicago 
suburb  in  1947. 

Brookfield.  a  Tillage  of  13,000  persons, 
owed  more  than  »738,000  and  had  less  than 
93.000  in  the  bank.  Fifty-seven  percent  of 
its  water,  p\irchaaed  at  high  rates  from  the 
city  of  Chicago,  was  being  loat  because  ot 
leaky  water  mains. 

Since  the  law  did  not  permit  Brookfield  to 
go  bankrupt,  the  citizens  had  to  find  an- 
other solution.  The  ooxmcU,  spiured  by  an 
organized  citizens'  group  that  has  stayed  on 
the  Job  ever  since,  finally  named  a  village 
manager.  He  induced  the  villagers  to  accept 
higher  water  rates  so  repairs  could  be  made 
to  the  piunping  system. 

Every  citizen  of  Brookfield  Joined  In  an 
all-out  campaign  to  report  water  leaks. 
Within  1  year  Brookfield  had  cut  its  water 
purchases  one-third,  despite  increased  pop- 
ulation, and  saved  more  than  $30,000.  Low 
er  water  rates  were  restored. 

Other  sources  of  lost  revenue  were  uncov- 
ered. It  was  discovered  that.  In  many  cases, 
land  upon  which  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed was  still  listed  as  vacant.  Volun- 
teer teams  undertook  the  tedious  Job  of 
checking  11,000  parcels  of  land  against  the 
tax  rolls. 

Within  4  years,  Brookfield's  debts  were 
down  36  percent,  municipal  salaries  were  up, 
taxes  had  not  been  boosted  and  the  water 
department  was  now  charging  for  80  percent 
instead  of  43  percent  of  the  water  bought 
from  Chicago. 

But  Brookfield's  crowning  achievement 
was  the  example  it  set  for  other  Illinois 
cities  In  the  38-year-old  fight  to  permit  all 
of  the  State's  municipalities  to  adopt  the 
council-manager  plan.  The  State  chamber 
of  commerce  told  of  Brookfield's  accom- 
plishments under  council-manager  govern- 
ment in  a  pcunphlet.  This  pamphlet  was  an 
important  factor  in  infiuencing  the  Illinois 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  permitting  cities 
under  600.000  population  to  adopt  council- 
manager  government  at  the  polls. 


OF 


HON.  RICHAP  W.  HOFFBAAN 

or  nxnf  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  unusual  honor  recent- 
ly paid  the  village  of  Brookfield.  111., 
which  is  one  of  the  thriving  communi- 
ties in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

The  National  Municipal  League  and 
Look  magazine  have  recently  completed 
a  joint  survey  of  the  municipalities  In 
the  United  States  where  energetic  citi- 
zens decided  to  correct  some  of  the  evils 
that  were  plagiiing  their  home  towns 
and  made  them  far  better  places  In 
which  to  live.  They  found  11  cities  de- 
serving of  commendation  on  this  basis, 
and  the  February  10  issue  of  Look  will 
salute  this  group  of  what  the  magazine 
calls  all-America  cities. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  good  people  of 
Brookfield.  and  I  feel  that  they  have  set 
an  example  of  old-fashioned  American 
self-reliance  that  could  well  be  followed 
throughout  the  land. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  the  text 
of  the  magazine's  summary  of  what  the 
citizens  of  Brookfield   did  when  faced 
with  municipal  financial  disaster:  • 
Brooktixlo.  III. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  a  municipality  to 
go  Into  bankruptcy.  But  this  seemed  to  be 
the  only  solution  when  a  reform  administra- 


Hon.  Lawreace  Westbrook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  prob- 
ably inevitable  that  during  the  course 
of  a  political  campaign  iimocent  people 
will  be  hurt  by  hasty  and  unfounded 
charges.  It  is  easy  to  ruin  a  reputation 
by  unfounded  charges,  but  it  is  much 
more  difBcult  to  rebuild  that  reputation, 
even  when  the  charges  are  withdrawn. 
The  knife  can  be  withdrawn,  but  the 
wound  remains. 

Some  time  ago  considerable  publicity 
was  given  to  certain  charges  against  a 
well-known  citizen  of  central  Texas,  Hon, 
Lawrence  Westbrook.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Westbrook  and  his  family  for  many 
years.  The  insinuation  that  he  was 
guilty  of  any  dishonorable  conduct  was 
entirely  unfair  and  unwarranted  by  the 
facts.  The  Honorable  Stephen  A. 
Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Committee,  has  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  conclusions 
of  wrongdoing  against  Mr.  Westbrook. 

That  this  wrong  might  be  rectified  in« 
sofar  as  it  is  possible  to  rectify  it,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  .remarks  a  letter 
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dated  January  28.  1953,  from  Mr. 
MitcheU.  which  completely  exonerates 
Mr.  Westbrook: 

DEMOcmATic  Natiohal  OomcnTBB. 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  28.  19S3. 

Col.   LAWIXNCB  WlSTBIOOK, 

Waihington,  D.  C. 
DiAB  CoLorfiL  Wbstioiook:  This  is  a  letter 
to  set  the  record  stn^ight  concerning  your 
standing  with  me  and  with  the  Democratic 
National  Ctommlttee.  Following  your  sever- 
ance from  the  committee  staff  on  October 
29  1952,  there  were  misstatements  and  dis- 
tortions' in  poUtical  speeches  and  In  the 
newspapers  which  Impugned  yo\u  standing 
and  character.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  such  false 
impressions  and  to  diwlare  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  record  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  In  your  Democratic  National  Committee 
associations  you  have  acquitted  yoiu-self 
honorably,  and  with  credit  to  both  the  com- 
mittee and  yoxirself. 

2.  There  Is  absolutely  no  baals  for  suggest- 
ing that  you  vised  your  position  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee In  order  to  obUln,  or  negotiate,  any 
Government  contract. 

3.  We  have  been  advised  by  your  counsel, 
Mr.  Thurman  Hill,  that  your  percentage  com- 
mission contract  had  been  fUed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  since  you  were  a  bona 
fide  sales  agent  this  iigreement  was  not  In 
violation  of  either  Uw,  reguUiUon.  or  Govern- 
ment policy. 

4.  It  U  only  because  of  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  that  no  em- 
ployee of  the  committee  can  engage  in  busi- 
ness with  the  Government,  and  becaiise  of 
your  commercial  enterprises,  that  you  were 
Ineligible  to  be  •  member  of  the  committee 

staff. 

5.  Mr.  McKlnney  has  advised  that  you  In- 
formed him  of  your  pending  contract  nego- 
tlaUons  with  the  Government  when  you 
became  an  assistant  chairman  in  January 
1982.  This  Is  certainly  a  mark  of  your  go<*i 
faith.  You  flrmly  believed  at  that  time  that 
the  negotiations  with  the  Government  were 
substantially  completed.  As  It  happened, 
negotiations  dragged  on.  But  It  does  not 
appear  that  you  knowingly  vloUted  any  com- 
mittee policies. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reassert  my  thanks 
to  you  for  your  services  to  the  committee, 
and  to  express  my  conviction  that  yoxir  fine 
standing  as  a  man  ol  distinction  and  Integ- 
rity has  not  been  JtKjpardlzed  by  the  slurs 
Incident  to  a  political  campaign. 
With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Stbphzk  a.  MrrcHXLL. 


A  Weman  Eafer  for  a  Fif kt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  Basin  and 
the  utilization  of  its  vast  power  resources 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  stories  in 
the  history  of  our  national  growth.  Last 
summer  the  great  Hungry  Horse  Dam  in 
Montana  was  de<ilcated.  Its  construc- 
tion means  more  jjower,  better  flood  con- 
trol, and  more  irrigaUon  for  the  entire 
region.  In  Idaho  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
is  another  factor  in  our  growth  in  ttie 
Northwest  of  importance  to  the  entire 
Columbia  Basin. 


Mr.  Thomas  L.  Stokes  in  his  column  In 
the  Washington  Star  on  Pebrusoy  2, 
1953,  discussed  some  of  the  forces  pre- 
venting the  construction  of  this  impor- 
tant dam;  and,  in  so  doing,  has  paid  a 
deserved  tribute  to  my  colleague  and 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Gracie  Prosi,  of  Idaho. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Woman  Eagks  ro«  a  Fioht — ^Ioaho  Rzfri- 

6ENTATTVE  IS  STMBOL  OF  UPHUJ-  BaTTLI  TO 

EmNo  Public  Povm  Plans  in  Face  or 
BrrTEa  Rad  on  Peooeam 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
Never,  It  is  said,  underestimate  the  power 
of  a  woman.  Especially  one  with  a  purpose. 
There  Is  a  woman  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  purpose.  She  Is  Mrs. 
GaAcn  ProsT  of  Idaho,  one  of  the  few  Demo- 
crats who  unseated  lnc\imbent  Republicans, 
quite  a  feat  In  the  Elsenhower  tide.  She 
won  with  a  891 -vote  margin  out  of  some 
104,000  cast  in  Idaho's  first  district,  chiefly 
by  campaigning  for  her  purpose. 

That  purpose  Is  Bells  Canyon  Dam,  not 
exactly   ladylike   In   name,   and   more   like 
a  great  Paul  Bunyan  undertaking  in  scope. 
The  project  would  call  for  a  mammoth  dam 
straddling  the  canyon  of  that  name  on  the 
Snake  River  along  the  Idaho-Oregon  bound- 
ary.    It  would  impoxmd  4,000.000  acre-feet 
of  water  anrt  provide  a  reservoir  93  miles 
long.     It  would  thereby  harness  the  river 
to  generate  over  a  million  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric power,  to  control  floods  and  irrigate  ap- 
proximately a  million  acres  in  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Oregon.    It  would  afford  a  water- 
way to  a  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain area  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  phos- 
phates for  fertUlaer,  which  are  now  dwin- 
dling in  supply.  .^    ^  w* 
Mrs.  Pfobt  is  ready  and  eager  for  the  fight 
ahead,  but  her  importance  goes  far  beyond 
her  own  Influence  and  her  own  cherished 
project.    She  Is  a  symbol  In  this  Congress 
of  the  up-hlU  struggle  that  must  be  waged 
to  preserve  the  great  public  projects  already 
In  existence  and  to  expand  the  reclamation 
program  started  60  years  ago  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  has  meant  so  much  for  the 
West.    Hells  Canyon  is  a  part  of  the  blue- 
print for  the  future.  If  there  U  to  be  • 
future. 

That  is  threatened  by  the  private  utUltiee 
which  have  financed  an  organized  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  tvan  control  of  existing 
projects  paid  for  bv  the  taxpayers  over  to 
the  power  companies  and  to  prevent  any  fu- 
ttire  pubUc  development.  Mrs.  Ptost  ex- 
plained that  135  power  companies  spent  $50,- 
000  to  print  an  advertisement  fighting  HeUs 
Canyon  Dam,  part  of  an  advertising  cam- 
paign in  which  over  a  million  doUars  a  year 
Is  being  spent. 

"You  pay  for  it  In  yona  power  bills,  you 
pay  the  costs  of  pouring  false  propaganda 
into  your  own  minds,"  she  told  her  people. 

The  atmosphere  here  Is  most  favorable  for 
the  gigantic  raid  on  ovir  water  resources. 
Many    in   Congress,    as    well    as    some    key 
figures  in  the  administration,  seem  to  have 
taken  the  election  as  a  mandate  for  turn- 
ing the  clock  way  back  In  our  natural  re- 
sources program.    The  only  check  now  Is  the 
power    of    public    opinion    exerting    Itself 
through    such    Representatives    as    Geaci* 
ProsT     For  certainly  the  people  were  not 
voting  to  txam  the  clock  back  last  November. 
How  effecUve  a  single  Representative  can 
be  may  be  measxired  by  her  determination, 
her  thorough  grasp  of  what  is  involved  for 
aU  of  our  people,  and  the  clear  and  simple 
and  outspoken  way  she  analyzes  the  pur- 
poses of  the  utlUty  campaign.    All  this  she 
Sraipllfied  In  a  speech  a  few  days  ago  before 
the  National  Rural  Electrification  Associa- 
tion convention  In  San  Francisco.    In  a  ver- 
itable field  manual  for  the  coming  battle, 
she  put  her  own  Hells  Canyon  project  prop- 
erly against  the  lai^er  background  of  exist- 
ing projects.  TVA  in  the  South.  Hoover  Dam 
in  tne  Southwest.  Shasta  In  California,  Bon- 


neville in  Oregon.  Grand  Coulee  in  Washing- 
ton, and  Hungry  Horse  in  Montana. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  good  business,  she 
showed  how  these  great  projects  not  only 
have  enriched  the  Immediate  region,  but.  by 
doing  that,  also  opened  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  distant  parts  of  the  country.  They 
not  only  pay  for  themselves,  but  they  pay 
their  coet  many  times  over  in  income  taxes 
which  new  buslnessea  In  the  regions  yield. 
That  Is  demonstrable  in  the  case  of  each 
project.  Private  enterprise  has  expanded 
and  profited  lavishly  through  these  projects, 
as  any  local  chamber  of  commerce  will  tell 
you.  and  likewise  private  utilities,  them- 
selves, have  greatly  expanded  their  own  busi- 
ness and  incomes,  as  Mrs.  Prosx  docvimented 
with  statistics. 

Frankly  she  told  her  own  people  what  la 
keeping  them  frcan  getting  HelU  Canyon 
Dam.  It  is  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  a  Maine 
corporation  which  makes  Its  money  to 
Idaho,  but  holds  Its  annual  meetings  of 
stockholders  In  Augusta,  Maine.  The  10 
largest  stockholders  are  Investment  or  to- 
surance  companies — 5  in  Boston,  and  1  each 
to  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Los  Angeles. 

The  company,  to  trytog  to  block  Bella 
Canyon,  now  has  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  here  alternate  proposals  for  the 
company  Itself  to  build  either  one  small  dam 
and  maybe  eventually  four  other  small  ones, 
or  two  small  ones  and  one  medium-sized  one. 
This  would  not  utilize  the  real  potentials  at 
all  or.  as  Mrs.  Prosr  put  It,  "no  river  regu- 
lation, no  navigation,  no  Irrigation,  no  flood 
control,  no  recreational  development,  frac- 
tional mtoeral  development,  fractional  power 
developments." 

"This,"  she  said,  "is  a  deal  we  are  supposed 
to  accept  In  the  sacred  name  of  private  en- 
terprise. I  tell  you.  If  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s 
proposal  goes  through.  It  will  kill  off  the 
future  growth  of  private  enterprise  to  the 
region  for  generations  to  come." 

The  Congresswoman  from  Idaho  talka 
sense.  But  she  needs  lots  of  help  from  the 
folks  all  over.   For  It  is  yotir  fight. 


Confrest  Facet  Ckallense  im  Cost  of 
GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Febrtuiry  3.  1953 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  from 
theMobile  Register,  an  outstanding  daily 
newspaper  published  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

This  paper,  which  usually  has  its  edi- 
torial feet  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak, 
recognizes,  as  does  all  other  prudent  peo- 
ple the  danger  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  if  reckless  governmental  spend- 
ing is  to  continue.  In  fact.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  observe  from  President  Eisen- 
hower's State  of  the  Union  speech  that 
he,  too,  recognizes  that  there  is  a  bottom 
to  the  Government's  meal  barrel  as  weU 
as  to  the  individual's. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

CoNoaiss  Pacis  Challknoe  in  Cost  or 
Govxenmznt 

Blrmlngham-bom  Bugh  G.  Of*"*- '"^ 
American  minister  to  Albania  and  fU^J^' 
Uvered  a  civic  club  address  ~f"«fj^^ 
at  Auburn,  where  he  once  served  on  tha 
API  faciUty. 


m 
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Tbe  keynote  of  Mr.  Grant's  speech  waa 
>ii^  coiinBel  against  going  to  an  economically 
dangerous  extreme  in  Federal  spending. 

Recalling  that  "a  year  ago  the  pubUc  debt 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than  $259.- 
000.000.000,-  he  went  on  to  call  attention 
to  the  enormous  amoiuit  of  money  spent  by 
the  Tnunan  regime: 

•*Do  you  know  that  when  President  Harry 
Truman  stepped  down  from  hla  high  office 
bis  administration  had  spent  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  than  32  administrations, 
beginning  with  President  George  Washington 
and  ending  with  the  third  term  of  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt?" 

This  fact  about  the  spending  record  of 
the  Truman  regime  has  been  pointed  out  be- 
fore, of  course.  Only  the  other  day  the  new 
Congress  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  from  Illinois,  Representative 
CBAtTNCZT  W.  RxED  who  obscrved : 

"Between  April  80.  1945,  and  June  80, 
1952 — a  period  of  7  years  of  which  almost  6 
years  were  peacetime  years — the  Federal 
Government  collected  9323,000,000,000  in 
taxes,  which  Is  976,000,000,000  more  tlian  the 
$248,000,000,0000  collected  during  the  en- 
tire previous  life  of  the  Republic  beginning 
Vlth  1789. 

"At  the  same  time  the  expenditures  of  the 
VMeral  Government  have  been  appalling  and 
there  have  been  huge  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. 

"In  five  peacetime  years,  from  July  1,  IMS, 
to  J\ily  1,  1950.  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Korean  war,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $214,000,000,000,  an  amoiint 
greater  by  $34.C*X).000.000  than  the  total 
amount  spent  diiring  the  152  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  in  1789  to  July  1, 
1941." 

Congressman  Rxzd  commented  that  "for 
the  past  20  years  taxes  have  been  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  until  they  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  constitute  a  well-nigh 
unbearable  burden  on  our  people  and  a  se- 
rious threat  to  our  economy." 

Senator  Harxt  F.  Btbo,  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  ex- 
jHresses  the  opinion  that  savings  are  possi- 
ble on  nearly  all  Items  in  the  spending 
budget  which  the  outgoing  Truman  admin- 
istration submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  July  1.  Senator  Btso  men- 
tioned interest  on  the  Federal  debt  as  the 
one  obvious  major  exception  to  the  possi- 
bility for  savings  nn  budget  items. 

As  the  new  Congress  gets  ready  to  buckle 
down  to  its  Job,  It  Is  well  that  taxes  and 
■pending  should  be  kept  constantly  before 
Its  eyes.  Public  dissatisfaction  over  the 
Truman  administration's  record  in  this  field 
was  a  factor  in  the  Republican  victory  last 
November.  That  is  something  tbe  BepubU-j 
cans  will  be  wise  to  remember.  I 

Senator  Bxtrkxt  R.  Matbank,  of  South 
Carolina,  addressing  a  convention  in  Texas 
the  past  Monday,  spoke  out  for  putting  the 
brakes  on  the  cost  of  Federal  Government: 

"We  simply  cannot  continue  to  spend  at 
the  rate  of  recent  years.  We  cannot  pile 
deficit  on  deficit  without  threatening  the 
•tability  of  our  economy." 

Senator  Btbo  and  Senator  Matbank  are 
Democrats,  of  course,  while  the  Republicans 
bave  a  majority  in  the  present  Congress.     | 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  iiideed  gratifying 
to  know  that  our  i)eople  are  becoming 
concerned  about  this  gargantuan  debt. 
Some  of  MS  here  in  the  Congress  have 
been  concerned  and  have  been  tnring 
to  do  sometiilng  about  it  for  some  time. 
Last  March  19  I  attempted  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try to  the  impending  disaster  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.'with  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  re- 
versijig  the  trend  toward  national  bank- 
rupted: At  that  time  I  offered  a  10-point 
program  which  I  thought  should  be  fol- 


lowed if  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
was  to  be  reached.  With  apologies  for 
restatement  I  submit  them  herewith 
again,  as  follows: 

First.  Our  legislative  committees,  as  well 
as  committees  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economy  and  na- 
tional defense. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body  must 
recognlae  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  is  his  most  important  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organized  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national  need  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must  be 
considered  as  carefully  as  if  It  were  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, as  indeed  the  Members'  proportionate 
share  Is. 

Fifth.  Oiu-  congressional  committees,  par- 
ticiilarly  the  appropriation  committees,  must 
be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  staffs  of  tbe  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  who  appear  be- 
fore them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  is  as  Im- 
portant as  military  might,  in  preparing  our- 
selves against  any  potential  foreign  aggres- 
sor, a  fact  which  our  mUitary  captains  should 
be  made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Ova  foreign  friends  most  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  la  a  limit  to  tba 
resoiirces  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  tbe 
carry-over  of  unspent  funds  from  the  ctir- 
rent  fiscal  year  into  the  new  year  be  aban- 
doned. A  meticulous  study  of  the  1.300 
pages  of  the  President's  budget  this  year  will 
show  that  the  carry-over  of  unspent  funds 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  pnxrurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  60 
percent  of  our  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, now  conscious  as  never  before  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  States'  rights.  The  practice  of  look- 
ing to  Washington  for  Federal  aid  in  clvU 
responsibUitles  of  their  own  must  cease. 
They  must  realize  that  there  is  no  State, 
county,  or  city  whose  financial  statement  la 
not  soimder  than  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Temporarily  located  in  Marshall.  Wis., 
the  institution  was  moved  to  Minneapolis 
in  1872. 

Originally  established  as  Augsburg 
Seminary,  the  institution  had  as  its  first 
purpose  the  training  of  young  men  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  Augsburg  was 
the  first  theological  seminary  to  be 
founded  by  Norwegian  Lutherans  in 
America. 

In  1874.  m  4-year  liberal  arts  course 
was  added.  Coeducation  was  adopted  in 
1921.  In  due  time,  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution was  changed  to  Augsburg  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminary. 

Students  may  obtain  training  in  prep- 
aration for  most  major  professions  and 
vocations.  Current  enrollment  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  1952-53  term  indi- 
cates that  students  have  come  from  15 
States  and  3  foreign  countries.  The  col- 
lege courses  are  organized  into  three  di- 
visions: The  humanities,  the  social  sci- 
ences, the  natural  sciences. 

A  broad  program  of  extracurricular 
opportunities  is  offered,  such  as  choir, 
choral  club,  band,  debate,  oratory.  Jour- 
nalistic projects,  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  track,  tennis,  golf,  hockey, 
intramural  sports,  and  many  other  rec- 
reational and  social  activities. 


Aof  sborg  G>IIege  Choir  Comes  to  Wasli- 
ingtoB  Febraary  6 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  i 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MUfKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  musical  treat  from  the 
Middle  West  is  in  store  for  Washington 
music  lovers,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Augsburg  College  Clioir.  of  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  212  East  Capitol  Street,  at 
8:30  p.  m..  Friday,  February  6.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  admission. 

The  choir  has  achieved  national  rec- 
ognition under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Le- 
land  B.  Sateren. 

Augsburg  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  Minneapolis,  was  founded  in  1869. 


Eliminatioa  of  Dead  Flood  CoBtroI  and 
Rirert  aad  Harbors  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  imisisaippi 
•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  of  January  5,  1953, 
which  discusses  a  report  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  To  Study  Civil  Works  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee: 
FumMATx  Dead  Pbojecti 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
cently revealed  that  there  Is  a  backlog  of  949 
flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects. 

One  was  authorized  as  long  ago  as  1917, 
and  many  others  are  ao  old  that  even  the 
people  for  whom  the  authorization  was  ob- 
tained no  longer  remember  why — If  ever— 
they  wanted  it.  If  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted, it  is  estimated  that  the  project  would 
cost  $12,000,000,000  and  take  25  years  to 
finish. 

The  committee  has  brought  to  Ught  a  sit- 
uation which  should  have  been  corrected 
years  ago  and  which  should  be  subjected 
to  a  continuing  correction,  or  elimination, 
process.  And  the  place  where  it  should  have 
started  is  with  the  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Tbe  public  works  report  focuses  attention 
on  one  of  the  phoniest  of  all  the  phony  po- 
litical devices  used  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  emphasize  that  "some,"  hoping 
that  those  who  do  not  use  the  technique  will 
have  tbe  courage  to  initiate  necessary  revo- 
cation action  against  projects  which  will 
never  be  built  and  were  never  Intended  for 
construction.  And  we  can  think  of  no  com- 
mittee more  qualified  to  start  the  Job  than 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee,  which  now 
must  give  approval  to  project  proposals. 
The  authorisations,  which  are  Just  so  much 
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dead  timber  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
were  not  approved  bj'  that  group,  but  by 
some  of  its  predecessor  committees. 

A  project  authoriiation  la  not  even  an 
empty  promise  to  build.  It  merely  provides 
legality  for  construction  If  the  sponsors  are 
sincere  and  can  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Congress  that  con- 
struction should  be  undertaken  and  an  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  specific  purpose. 
What  the  average  voter  at  home  doesn't  un- 
derstand is  the  vast  ditference — a  life-and- 
death  difference— between  authorization  and 
appropriation.        ' 

Any  Member  of  the  Congress  upon  whom 
constituent  groups  are  putting  "the  heat"  on 
behalf  of  some  Improvement  can  start  the 
wheels  turning  to  produce  an  authortaation 
which  will  save  him  fsce  and  get  him  vote*. 
Once  the  authoriratlon  has  been  obtained, 
he  can  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  being  con- 
tinued m  ofllce.  He  can  always  plead  that  he 
must  stay  to  get  the  construction  money.  . 
It  \»  true  that  authorizations  are  harder 
to  obtain  now  than  they  were  years  ago. 
Projects  must  now  be  initiated  by  "local  In- 
tereets"  and  the  latter  must  agree  to  share 
some  of  the  cost  and  otherwise  participate 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Before  spon- 
sors can  ever  hope  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval the  project  must  be  recommended  by 
the  Army  Engineers  fifter  having  met  the 
testa  of  economic  Juslification. 

Hard  as  it  is  now,  it  stUl  Isnt  hard  enough 
to  get  an  authOTizatlon.  and  we  eipect  to  see 
considerable  tightening  up  in  the  Eighty- 
third     Congress.      No     project     should     be 
financed  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government 
unless  It  is  one  where  complete  Federal  re- 
sponslbUlty  has  been  legally  fixed.   We  think, 
too,  that  economic  JUKtlficatlon  for  Federal- 
aid'projects  should  be  proved  beyond  aU  pos- 
sibility   of    successful    challenge    and    that 
there  should  be  stricter  proof  requirements. 
When  it  comes  to  eliminating  the  dead- 
wood  in  the  authoriZiitlons  backlog,  that  is 
clearly  a  congressional  responsibility.    Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  reluctant  to  step  on 
•  coUeague's  toes  by  rejecting  hU  pet  proj- 
ect or  one  dreamed  up  to  help  him  political- 
ly.   They  know  they  may  find  themselves  in 
the  same  boat. 

There  U  a  moral  responsibility  to  the 
country's  taxpayers  involved,  however,  that 
Congressmen  shouldn't  try  to  dodge,  nor 
ahould  they  attempt  to  shift  It  to  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers.  The  same  principle 
applies  here  that  appUes  to  the  Congress 
when  it  attempts  to  get  a  President  to  reduce 
appropriations  Instetid  of  doing  the  Job  it- 
■elf.    It  amounts  to  plain  irresponsibility. 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers would  be  delighted  to  have  the  au- 
thorisation deadwood  eliminated,  but  anyone 
familiar  with  the  legislative  pressures  applied 
to  the  elements  of  the  Defense  Department 
can  understand  why  that  ofllcer  insists  that 
the  Job  be  done  by  the  Congress  rather  than 
by  a  military  agency  which  cannot  defend 
Itself  In  the  slightest  from  congressional  re- 
prisal. There's  a  big  authorization  clean-up 
Job  to  be  done,  and  only  the  Congress  can 
do  It. 


Creui  of  tke  Crop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP  TKzaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
excitement,  the  husUe  and  bustle  of  the 
events  attendant  to  the  Inauguration  of  a 
President,  a  small  but  select  group  nearly 
went  overlooked.    If  one  cares  to  view 


the  inauguration  in  this  vein,  it  is  only 
because  of  these  men,  and  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  like  them, 
who  have  done  their  duty,  that  this  coun- 
try is  still  the  democracy  it  is,  and  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  inauguration  every  4 
years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  January  24,  1953,  edi- 
tion of  Army  Times,  written  by  Harold 
O.  Stagg.  regarding  this  group  of  men 
who  are  holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
together  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  men  who  were  in  Washington  in 
attendance  for  the  inauguration. 

Certainly,  Col.  Waldron  Leonard,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Veterans'  Serv- 
ice Center,  deserves  a  big  hand  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  veterans; 
they  are  on  his  mind  at  all  times,  and 
his  every  action  is  for  their  welfare. 
[From  the  Army  Times  of  January  24.  1953] 
CazAM  or  THX  Cbop 
(By  Harold  G.  Stagg) 
If  you  believe  ever3rthlng  you  read  In  the 
papers  these  days,  Washington  is  a  modem 
Babylon — complete  with  dens  of  thieves  of  all 
sixes,  shapes,  and  political  complexion.     It 
was  therefore  good  to  mingle  for  a  few  days 
with  men  of  proved  honor  and  valcM:. 

The  Inauguration,  from  the  social  and  po- 
litical standpoint,  was  the  big  news  here  all 
week  and  the  Washington  newspapers  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  the  Medal  of  Honor 
guys  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
time  In  history  that  so  many  ever  got  to- 
gether In  one  place  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  tearfvQ  reunions.  There  were  happy 
reunions.    There  were  sober  reiinlons. 

But  you  never  heard  one  man  say  to  an- 
other: "How  did  you  get  your  medal?" 

As  Vice  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone,  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  VA,  put  It  at  one  gathering:  "We 
don't  fla\mt  our  deeds,  although  people  tell 
me  that  the  story  of  how  I  received  the 
Medal  would  be  a  lot  more  interesting  than 
the  speeches  I  make." 

Neither  coUectively  nor  singly  did  the 
Medal  of  Honor  boys  seek  or  ask  special  fa- 
vors or  attention,  but  were  treated  like  the 
royalty  they  tu-e,  which  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  one  man  and  one  man  only:  Col.  Waldron 
B.  Leonard,  the  indefatigable  director  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  give  pats 
on  the  back  to  the  Republican  Inaugural 
Committee  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  their  wholehearted 
cooperation  in  reserving  blocks  of  special 
seats  for  all  of  the  inaugural  festivities  for 
the  Medal  of  Honor  men — and  no  charge  for 
the  seato  was  made. 

The  only  boxu  note  that  was  struck  oc- 
curred last  Saturday  when  the  Army  tele- 
phoned to  ask  whether  they  should  charge 
those  Medal  of  Honor  men  who  were  bunking 
overnight  at  Fort  Meyer  the  customary  $1.50. 
Colonel  Leonard's  roar  of  disapproval  co\ild 
be  heard  2  miles  away  at  the  Pentagon. 

Leonard,  who  not  long  ago  spent  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  in  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital with  a  heart  aUment.  Is  a  human 
dynamo,  as  warm-hearted  as  they  come, 
sometimes  loudly  brash,  but  never  for  a  mo- 
ment In  awe  of  the  great  men  of  Washing- 
ton— political  or  otherwise.  He  fights  the 
battles  of  veterans  all  the  way  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  Medal-of-Honor  contingent  made 
Colonel  Leonard's  ofllce — a  small  wooden 
buUdlng  sitting  squat  in  the  middle  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue — a  place  of  rendezvoiis  and 
took  over  last  Satvirday.  Leonard  tapped  his 
own  personal  liquor  supply  to  see  that  drinks 
were  available  almoet  24  hours  a  day.  Mrs. 
Leonard  assumed  the  chore  of  cooking  huge 
hams  and  great  pots  of  beans  so  that  when- 


ever anyone  wanted  a  snack  it  was  there— 
and  It  was  good. 

As  a  result  of  Leonard's  efforts,  a  pool  of  35 
cars  was  made  available  to  the  Medal-of- 
Honor  men.  Prank  Schwengel  and  Paul 
Griffith  were  cohosts  to  the  contingent  at  one 
of  the  best  cocktail  parties  given  Incidental 
to  the  Inaugural. 

It  was  an  "Invitation  only"  affair  and  even 
the  working  press  wasn't  Invited.  Less  than 
a  hundred  non-Medal-of-Honor  winners  re- 
ceived lnvltatl<xis.  I  was  one  of  three  news- 
papermen who  got  formal  bids,  the  other  two 
being  Walter  Winchell  and  Sam  Stavisky,  of 
the  Washington  Poet. 

To  top  it  all  off,  I  received  an  invitation 
to  sit  on  the  inaugtu-al  platform  with  the 
Medal-of-HoncM-  guys.  But  the  pressure  of 
newspaper  deadlines — which  cant  be  post- 
poned few  hoUdays  or  Inaugurals — made  it 
impossible  to  attend. 

So.  an  11 -year-old  kid  that  bears  my  name 
oised  my  ticket  and  had  the  thrill  of  his 
short  Ufetlme. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  the  Republicans  will 
reserve  the  place  In  heaven  to  which  CoL 
Waldron  Leonard  is  entitled. 


Medal  or  Honor  Winners  Regtstebed  at  th« 
Veterans'  Sehvick  Center,  1350  Pennstl- 
VAMiA  Avenue  NW.,  fob  the  Inauoubatiow 
Celebration 

1.  Luclan  Adams,  213  Santa  Clara  Street, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

2.  Frank  L.  Anders.  1205  Sixth  Street.  Soirth 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

3.  WlUlam  Badders,  chief  petty  ofllcer,  Box 
193,  Gatun,  C.  Z. 

4.  J.  T.  Boone,  vice  admiral,  retired,  and 
wife,  Apartment  511  A.  Westchester  Apart- 
ments, 3900  Cathedral  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

5.  Maurice  L.  Brltt  and  wife,  1321  Sou«h 
Albert  Pike,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

6.  James  M.  Burt  and  wife,  Palrvlew  Street, 
Lee.  Mass.  _,     ,^^ 

7.  Col.  Justice  M.  Chambers  and  wife.  140 
South  Adams  Street,  RockvUle,  Md. 

8.  Capt.  Ernest  Chllders  and  wife,  219  Na- 
pier Street,  Bay  View  Park,  Monterey,  Calif. 

9.  Lt.  Claxis  K.  R.  Clausen,  7  Franklin 
Street.  Massapequa  Park.  Box  7,  Long  Island, 

10.  Russell  Dunliam,  7124  Greenhaven,  Jen- 
nings, Mo.  .,     «       ..«« 

11.  Edward  Dahlgren  and  wife.  Box  262, 

Mars  Mill,  Maine. 

12  Lt.  Col.  R.  G.  Davis,  United  States  Ma- 
rine corps,  and  wife,  128  South  Fenwlck 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

13.  William  J.  Donovan,  wife  and  son,  % 
Sutton  Place  North.  New  York.  N.  T. 

14.  Desmond  T.  Does,  1835  Easley  Avenue, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

15.  General  Edson,  USMC,  retired,  3077 
Cleveland  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

16.  Sllvestre  S.  Herrera,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

17.  WUliam  G.  HarreU,  257  Larchmont 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

18.  Capt.  Raymond  Harvey,  wife,  mother, 
and  father,  1225  Tropical  Avenue,  Pasadena, 

Calif.  „     _. 

19.  Corp.  James  Hendrlx,  Battalion  Head* 
quarters.  Third  Infantry,  Ft.  Myer,  Va. 

20.  Lt.  Comdr.  Rufus  O.  Herring,  retired* 
Box  155,  Clinton  Street,  Roseboro,  N.  C. 

21.  William  R.  Ruber.  3806  WUshire  Ave- 
nue, San  Blateo,  Calif. 

22.  Douglas  Thomaa  Jacobeon,  VAROt 
Box  1791,  Miami,  Fla. 

23.  PhU  C.  Katz,  71  Parker  Avenue,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  .««.-* 

24.  Thomas  J.  Kelly  and  wife,  628  East 
Twentieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

25.  Charles  E.  KeUy,  720  Grant  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

26  John  O.  Latham,  SUmford.  Conn. 

27  Charles  A.  MacGUlvary  and  wife.  112 
OcoUaghan  Way,  South  Boston,  Ma«. 

28  Sgt.  Thomas  E.  McCall,  Ft.  Monroe.  V^ 
29.  Gino  J.  MerU  and  wife.  605  BM|»  Bo«4» 

PeckvlUe,  Pa. 
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90.  Ctpt.  L.  L  MlUett.  Pt.  Monroe.  Va. 

31.  Lt.  Col.  Reginald  R.  Myers  and  wife, 
ebaron  Road.  Triangle.  Va. 

32.  Ralph  G.  Neppel.  10-B  Butner  Street. 
Z>e8  Moines.  Iowa. 

S3.  fUchard  W.  CNeUl  and  wife.  140  East 
Fifty-first  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

34.  Nicholas  Oresko  and  wife,  31  Benjamla 
Road.  Englewood.  N.  J. 

35.  Everett  P.  Pope  and  wife.  21  Parkside 
Circle.  Bralntree.  Mass. 

36.  Samuel  L  Parker  and  wife,  220  High- 
land Road,  South  Orange.  N.  J. 

37.  MaJ.  Mitchell  Paige  and  wife,  Poiirth 
Special  JR  course,  Box  133.  MCS.  QuanUcO, 
Va. 

38.  A.  Murray  Preston.  17  West  Thornapple 
Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

39.  Char  lee  D.  Roberts.  6510  Maple  Avenue. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

40.  Capt.  E.  V.  Rickenbacker,  10  Rocke- 
Xeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

41.  M/Sgt.  W.  K.  Roes  and  wife.  Box  4.  Du- 
pont,  Wash. 

42.  Carlton  Rouh  and  wife,  Llndenwold. 

N.  J. 

43.  Samuel  M.  Sampler,  327  Frazler  Street, 
X%iladelphia,  Pa. 

44.  Oscar  Schmidt,  Jf.,  and  wife.  466  East 
Market  Street.  York.  Pa. 

45.  Oen.  George  C.  Shaw,  retired,  3100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

46.  Charles  W.  Shea  and  wife.  935  Ogdesn 
Avenue,  Bronx,  >'.  Y. 

47.  Col.  David  M.  Shoup  and  wife.  1512 
Ctommonwealth  Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va. 

48.  Maj.  Carl  L.  Sitter  and  wife,  Basic 
School,  MCS,  Quantico.  Va. 

49.  Luther  Skaggs,  Jr.,  and  wife.  3816 
Florence  IMve,  Alexandria.  Va. 

60.  Col.  John  L.  Smith  and  wife,  Washlnf- 
ton,  D.  C. 

51.  August  P.  Teyland,  United  States  Naval 
Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

52.  George  B.  Turner  and  wife,  12105 
Dewey  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53.  Louis  Van  lersel,  134  East  Monteeito 
Avenue,  Sierra  Madre.  Calif. 

54.  James  A.  Walsh  and  wife.  Apartment 
10-D,  622  Bast  Twentieth  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

65.  Lt.  Col.  Keith  C.  Ware.  8890  A.  A.  U., 
United  States  Military  Academy.  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

66.  First  Lt.  H.  B.  Whittlngton,  9365  T.  8. 
U.,  Rossford  Ordnance  Depot,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

67.  MaJ.  Jay  Zeamer,  Jr..  9756  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  care  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  En- 
gines, Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

68.  Lt.  John  Mlhalowski,  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, 3089  South  Woodward  Street.  Arlington, 
Va. 


The  Kremlui's  Resort  To  Race  Murder 
Signifies  Doom  of  Comnmiiism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or  NXW  TOKK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Stalin  regime  is  directing  a  world-wide 
extermination  of  Jews;  untold  millions 
are  falling  victims  to  the  infamous  plan; 
the  Kremlin  forces  are  intent  upon  geno- 
cide of  the  Jewish  people  behind  the  iron 
curtain  and  a  death  sentence  for  Jews  In 
countries  the  Kremlin  hopes  to  conquer. 

Before  this,  many  other  campaigns  of 
wholesale  murder  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  Kremlin  masters  against  the  peo- 


ple of  other  countries  they  have  con- 
quered, but  the  new  program  has  a  spe- 
cial significance.  Formerly  the  liquida- 
tions of  humans  have  been  directed 
against  their  so-called  political  ene- 
mies— the  latest  terrible  plan  aimounces 
a  doctrine  of  straight  race  discrimina- 
tion. Stalin  is  plainly  bent  upon  carry- 
ing to  a  conclusion  the  diabolic  plan  of 
Hitler  to  exterminate  physically  the  Jew- 
ish people.  We  must  remember  that 
Hitler  exterminated  6,000,000  Jews,  and 
it  is  horrible  to  contemplate  that  the  new 
line  in  Soviet  policy  toward  Jews  now 
endangers  the  existence  of  those  who 
miraculously  escaped  Hitler's  murder- 
ous grasp. 

It  must  at  last  be  obvious  to  people 
the  world  over  that  when  one  race  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviet  regime  to  be  fit  only 
for  extinction,  then  no  other  race  can 
consider  itself  safe.  Communism  will  be 
seen  by  all  in  its  true  light,  not  represent- 
ing universal  hope  and  equality  as  it  has 
falsely  pretended,  but,  instead,  as  having 
as  its  aim  the  subjection  and  slavery  of 
all  races  in  favor  of  European  Russia, 
manipulated  by  Moscow.  Here,  then,  is 
the  end  of  the  Communist  drive  as  a 
^;orld-wide.  Intellectual,  revolutionary, 
and  social  movement. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  by  Its  pogrom 
against  Jews,  the  Kremlin  is  wooing 
neo-Nazi  movements  in  Crermany  and 
Jtaly — for  anti-Semitism  was  their  slo- 
gan in  Hitler's  day.  The  Kremlin  leaders 
probably  hope  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
the  Arab  world  and  also  wish  to  make 
the  Jewish  people  a  scapegoat  In  the 
Soviet  plan  for  world  domination,  to 
make  Jews  a  victim  of  the  cold  war 
against  the  free  world.  It  also  indicates 
the  struggle  being  engaged  in  among 
Moscow  politicians  for  mastery  of  the 
Soviet  empire  at  such  time  as  Stalin  no 
longer  is  in  control. 

While  the  awesome  and  tragic  results 
of  this  latest  threat  against  Jewish  life 
cannot  be  foretold  in  their  entirety,  we 
do  know  that  the  mass  extinction  of 
humans  portends  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munist reign  and  strength.  It  is  made 
clear  to  us  that  our  democratic  ideals 
and  our  fight  for  freedom  will  prevail 
and  be  successful,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  those  other  places  in  the 
world  where  a  choice  between  commu- 
nism or  sacrificing  for  freedom  will  be 
forced  upon  the  people  in  the  future. 
We  must  raise  our  voices  and  expose  the 
Kremlin  plan  for  what  it  is — a  threat  to 
all  free  people  everywhere.  We  must 
not  lessen  our  efforts,  but  increase  Uiem. 
to  the  end  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
may  be  forever  freed  from  the  black 
cloud  of  fear  and  terror  which  now 
envelops  them. 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Leader  of  February 
2,  1953,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation he  gives  us. 
The  article  follows: 

Thx  Bxcf^NUfo  or  Stalin's  Em> 

(By   Adolf   A.   Berle,   Jr.,   former   Assistant 
Secretary  of  State) 

The  Stalin  regime  has  directed  a  world- 
wide eztomlnatlon  of  Jews.   It  is,  in  my  con- 


sidered opinion,  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  Stalin  empire. 

The  Intent  is  genocide  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple behind  the  iron  curtain  and  a  death 
sentence  for  Jews  in  countries  the  Kremlin 
forces  may  later  conquer.  The  wickedness 
of  the  new  campaign  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  victims  are  Jews.  Other  cam- 
paigns of  race-murder  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  Kremlin  masters  against  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States,  against  the  Tartars  in 
the  Crimea,  against  the  German  settlements 
In  the  Volga  region,  against  certain  races  in 
Russian  central  Asia  and  great  blocks  of 
population  in  the  Ukraine.  Probably  more 
non-Jews  have  already  been  killed  or  con- 
demned to  slow  death  than  the  whole  Jew- 
ish population  of  the  world.  Thus  the  anti- 
Semitic  pogrom  is  merely  one  atrocity  added 
to  the  growing  terrible  list.  Because  to  free 
men  all  lives  are  precious,  this  is  more  a  hu- 
man than  a  Jewish  crisis. 
,  But  the  Kremlin  pogrom  has  a  special  sig- 
nlflcance.  Other  liquidations  in  theory  have 
been  directed  against  "political  enemies." 
This  one  announces  a  doctrine  of  straight 
race  discrimination.  It  marks  the  outer  limit 
of  Communist  expansion,  and  plants  the  seed 
which  will  destroy  the  Kremlin   empire. 

For  here  is  the  end  of  the  Communist 
drive  as  a  world-wide.  Intellectual,  revolu- 
tionary, and  social  movement.  From  here  on, 
the  free  world  is  dealing  with  a  force- 
machine  from  which  the  political  and 
spiritual  llfeblood  is  being  drained.  Revo- 
lutions, when  they  reach  this  stage,  start 
downhill:  in  the  end,  they  are  destroyed. 

In  its  beginnings,  world  Communism 
claimed  to  be  universal.  It  purported  to  offer 
companionship,  hope,  and  poasibility  of  con- 
tribution to  all  peoples  who  would  join  and 
aerve  it.  Political  forces  are  strong  as  they 
approach  universality.  They  become  weak 
when  they  start  excluding. 

The  Communist  dogma  which  has  ex- 
cluded Baits.  Crimean  Tartars,  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  Letts,  and  Jews  presently  will  ex- 
clude Chinese,  MongoUans,  Indians,  French- 
men. Germans,  Arabs,  and  Negroes.  Com- 
munism thus  becomes  a  dogma  of  race 
supremacy  for  some  chosen  g^oup  of  Slav^^ 
not  even  all  Slavs — and  iu  economics  U 
merely  machinery  for  conquest. 

Students  of  Stalinism  have  known  of  this 
growing  racialist  trend  for  years,  tliough  it 
never  came  openly  forth  until  now.  Karl 
Marx  wrote  that  the  peoples  of  Central  Eu- 
rope were  ethnic  trash,  to  be  liquidated  be- 
caiise  they  could  be  used  to  oppose  revolu- 
tion. He  noted  speclflcally  Croats,  Poles,  and 
Ruthenians. 

Much  later,  Stalin  decreed  that  the  great 
Russians  were  the  people  who  best  under- 
stood communism,  others  being  lesser  in 
status.  Even  in  1945.  the  hour  of  victory  in 
Exirope,  the  doctrine  of  Russian  race  superi- 
ority was  propounded  (of  course,  wittiout 
consulting  Russians). 

In  the  following  8  years,  Soviet  politicians 
continuoiisly  took  over  Hitler's  doctrine  of 
race  supremacy,  except  that  Stalinists  put 
Russian  Slavs  in  the  place  Hitler  claimed 
for  his  German  Nazis.  Now  the  doctrine  U 
overt. 

From  Stalin,  as  from  Hitler,  the  rest  of 
the  world,  including  great  parts  of  the  Krem- 
lin empire,  will  turn  away  with  shuddering 
fear,  seeking  escape.  Communism  no  longer 
.  means  a  reordering  of  the  social  83r8tem  of  the 
world.  It  means  the  subjection  and  slavery 
of  all  races  in  favor  of  European  Russia, 
manipulated  by  Moscow.  -^This  is  not  even 
intelligent  tyranny.  Disaster  like  that  which 
befell  Hitler's  empire  is- the  only  end  of  this 
road. 

The  anti-Semitic  campaign  itself  is  not 
new;  it  merely  failed  to  receive  adequate 
attention.  In  1948.  anti-Semitic  operations 
were  noted  in  Rumania  and  in  Hungary, 
then,  as  now,  dominated  ^y  Russian  im- 
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perialists.  Tlie  same  year,  nya  Ehrenburg— 
himself  a  Jew — published  an  anti-Zionist 
and  anU-Jewlsh  arUde  In  Moscow's  Pravda. 
and  quiet  Uquldatton  of  Jewish  cultutre  la 
the  form  at  an  anticosmopoUtan  campaign 
KOt  under  way.  The  so-called  autonomous 
Jewish  republic  BU-o-BldjMi.  was  virtually 
abandoned. 

In  1949  and  I960,  lbs  screw  was  stwulilf 
turned  both  in  Russia  and  In  the  captive 
gtates.  The  local  populations  generally  did 
not  support  these  views,  but  the  ConrmunUt 
machine  and  the  secret  police  did.  In  1951, 
exiled  Hungarian  leaders  published  the  flg- 
xires  on  liquidation  of  Jews  In  Hungary;  Jews 
were  then  being  deported  wholesale  and  fam- 
iUes  broken  up.  Rakosi.  the  Hvmgarian  Com- 
munist leader,  a  Jew  by  birth,  himself  stim- 
ulated the  movement. 

Last  November,  the  Slansky  trial  In 
Czechoslovakia  stressed  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendants were  Jews— this  was  considered  a 
circumstance  proving  their  guUt.  Now 
comes  the  trial  of  the  JewUh  doctors,  charged 
with  assisting  In  the  murder  ot  Zhdanov, 
sometimes  credited  with  being  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  anticosmopoUtan  policy.  For 
one  known  case  now,  there  are  thousands  of 
unpublished  liquidations.  The  blood-hunt 
Is  up,  and  the  end  Is  not  yet. 

Diplomatic  considerations  enter  into  the 
campaign.  The  Kremlin  Is  clearly  wooing 
neo-Nazi  movements  In  Ciermany  and  Italy; 
anti-Semitism  was  their  slogan  In  Hitler's 
day.  Kremlin  strategists  probably  beUeve 
antl-SemltIsm  will  make  communism  popu- 
lar in  West  Germany,  which  they  Intend  to 
take.  Unquestionably,  they  expect  It  to  buy 
the  sympathy  of  the  Arab  world,  opening  the 
wounds  of  the  Israel-Arab  war.  It  Is  "smarf* 
diplomacy,  from  which  the  propaganda  appa- 
ratus In  these  areas  expects  to  collect  divi- 
dends. 

Probably,  It  Is  also  true  that  the  move- 
ment renects  angles  of  the  Inevitable  strug- 
gle among  the  Moscow  politicians  for  mas- 
tery of  the  Soviet  empire  as  Stalin's  life  runs 
out.  Shdanov.  the  Kremlin  now  asserts,  was 
m\irdered — It  does  not  concede,  though  the 
probability  Is,  that  the  murder  was  dictated 
by  the  Kremlin  Itself.  He  was  the  unlament- 
•d  victim  of  one  faction. 

One  or  another  of  the  ciirrently  contend- 
ing faction*— of  which  Malenkov.  Stalin's 
present  helr-presumptlve.  Berla.  chief  of  the 
secret  poUce.  Molotov.  and  others  are  lead- 
ers— must  win  flnal  power,  killing  or  break- 
ing the  others;  or  die  the  death  they  gave 
their  vanquished  opponents.  To  one  group. 
anti-Semitism,  accompanied  by  charges  of 
murder,  appears  a  useful  political  move.  It 
Is  protMibly  directed  against  Berla.  who  will 
be  charged  with  remMnslbillty  for  miu-der  by 
Jews.  The  Soviet  state  Is  not  being  strength- 
ened by  any  of  this. 

Nonetheless.  In  the  old  phrase,  the  policy  is 
worse  than  a  crime;  It  Is  a  blxmder.  Possible 
advantages  to  Kremlin  diplomacy  In  Ger- 
many or  In  the  Arab  world  are  tiny  com- 
pared to  coming  losses,  which  in  the  end 
will  tear  the  Stalin  edifice  to  pieces.  Will 
Chinese  and  other  Asiatics,  for  example,  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  Kremlin  race  prejudice 
assigns  them  to  ultimate  and  ignoble  servi- 
tude? 

There  Is  no  excuse,  now,  for  any  American 
who  does  not  see  that  we  are  merely  dealing 
with  a  Slavic  Hitler.  Communism  Is  no  long- 
er a  political  force  with  a  central  universal 
Idea.  The  Kremlin  is  only  a  power  machine, 
holding  together  by  fear  huge  populations 
which  must  break  avray  from  It  or  die.  The 
strategy  of  American  political  warfare  Is 
clear  and  plain;  and  It  wlU  win.  Meanwhile, 
the  dead  of  these  genocide  campaigns  mutely 
contribute  to  the  liberation  of  the  world  from 
a  black  cloud  of  fear. 


Donald  L  OToofe,  of  BrooUyn 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  January  14. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  16 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Brooklyn,  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  L.  OToole.  closed  his 
office  in  Washington  as  of  January  3, 
1953,  and  returned  to  his  native  Brook- 
lyn. 

Donald  OToole  did  not  want  to  leave 
Congress.  He  fought  hard  in  the  recent 
political  campaign  to  be  able  to  come 
back  here,  but  he  was  the  victim  of  re- 
apportionment whereby  his  district  was 
gerrymandered  by  the  State  legislature 
along  strict  partisan  lines.  There  were 
sections  of  his  new  district  that  were  so 
stanchly  Republican  that  they  even 
gave  majorities  to  Landon  in  1936  during 
the  height  In  popularity  of  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Nevertheless,  Donald  conducted  a  vig- 
orous campaign  and  fought  a  valiant  bat- 
tle against  overwhelming  odds.  No  one 
else  could  have  gone  through  the  rigors 
of  the  campaign  which  he  did.  Although 
he  was  defeated  by  a  proportionate 
margin  of  7  to  6,  he  took  his  defeat  with 
good  grace  and  In  a  sportsmanlike  man- 
ner. In  fact,  his  stature  emerged  greater 
in  defeat;  he  blamed  no  one  and  even 
went  to  all  groups  who  supported  him 
and  thanked  them  for  their  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  his  legion  of  friends  in 
Brooklyn  wept  when  they  learned  of  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  but  Donald 
OToole  just  smiled.  It  was  the  smile  of 
confidence  and  reassurance;  it  was  the 
smile  of  faith  in  God  and  maiL  You  see. 
he  Is  a  Ood-fearing  man,  one  who  is 
deeply  religious,  one  who  takes  his  be- 
lief in  the  Almighty  seriously.  To 
him  this  was  the  will  of  God  and  he 
bowed  to  it 

During  his  16  years  in  Congress  he 
served  his  district  and  the  Nation  well 
and  honorably.  He  is  known  for  his  fine 
human  quaUties,  his  capacity  for  hard 
work,  his  desire  to  help  people  at  all 
times,  his  sincerity,  his  native  ability  and 
Intelligence,  and,  above  all,  his  sense  of 
humor.  Many  stories  made  the  rounds 
among  his  colleagues  in  Congress  about 
his  sense  of  humor,  one  of  t±ie  most  in- 
teresting being  a  rumor  about  his  death 

in  1950.  _  ^ 

OToole's  remarks  on  that  occasion 
bring  to  mind  the  famous  observation  of 
Mark  Twain  in  a  similar  situation. 
When  informed  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  died,  Mark  Twain  dismissed  the  re- 
port with  the  wry  remark  that  it  was 
somewhat  exaggerated.  An  erroneous 
report  had  reached  Washington  that 
OToole  had  been  killed  in  an  accident, 
whereupon  he  rose  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  delivered  a  brief  but  mem- 
orable speech.  To  appreciate  Its  full 
flavor  and  significance,  let  me  point  out 
that  this  occurred  only  2  weeks  after  the 


outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea.  It  was 
during  a  period  of  tenseness  and  anxiety 
on  the  House  floor  when  w«  needed  a 
moment  of  diversion.  Here  is  the  way 
OToole  applied  his  sense  of  humor  on 
that  occasion: 

Mr.  OTTOOLX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday 
morning  diurlng  my  absence  In  New  York 
there  was  a  rumor  prevalent  In  the  House 
due  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
press  associations  that  I  had  been  killed. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  would  havs 
been  proud  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  Capitol  staff  acted.  Long  before  I  arrived 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  had  Inquired 
from  my  office  as  to  how  many  days  he  would 
have  to  fly  the  flag  at  half  mast.  Before  you 
oould  say  "Jack  Robinson"  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  had  whipped  together  as  nice  a  set  of 
funeral  plans  a  body  coxild  desire.  Later 
when  I  learned  of  them  I  thought  they  were 
a  little  on  the  pretentious  side  for  a  simpls 
soxil  like  myself.  Tet  I  Imagine  It  would 
have  been  quite  a  party.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  the  other  agencies  involved  for  their 
ready  willingness  to  cooperate.  Further,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House,  for  I  know  a  great  nimiber  of  them 
would  have  liked  to  be  appointed  to  the 
committee  to  go  up  to  New  Ywk.  It  would 
have  given  them  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
see  South  Pacific  or  get  to  a  baU  game.  Well, 
next  time  they  may  have  better  luck.  This 
would  have  been  one  party  that  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  attend  as  an  alternate  and 
not  as  a  principal. 

As   far   as  I  can  learn,   the   rumor   was 
tmfounded. 

How  can  anyone  help  but  love  a  man 
with  a  sense  of  humor  like  that?  And 
he  is  very  much  loved  and  respected  in 
Brooklyn  not  for  his  sense  of  humor 
alone  but  for  his  outstanding  career  in 
Congress  for  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half  and  for  his  service  to  the  people. 
He  has  always  been  a  flghter  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  He  was  an  able, 
industrious,  and  sdert  legislator  through- 
out his  career  in  Congress,  and  possessed 
fine  qualities  of  leadership,  which  made 
him  a  valuable  and  effective  Member  of 
this  body. 

My  association  with  him  In  the  polit- 
ical life  of  our  borough  goes  back  over 
many  years  and  it  has  been  most  pleas- 
ant. This  association  will  continue  also 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  pray  that  the 
future  will  be  good  to  him  and  to  his 
family.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  same  degree  of  success  in  pri- 
vate life  that  he  achieved  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  our  former  colleague  addressed  to 
his  constituents  on  leaving  office.  This 
letter  attests  to  his  character,  his  big 
heart,  his  sportsmanship,  and  his  lack  of 
bitterness  and  animosity.  I  am  sure  all 
who  knew  Donald  OToole  will  enjoy 
reading  his  letter  of  fareweU: 
UwrrKD  States 

HOUSX  OF  RIPRESENTATIVIS. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TiuA  Nxiohbob:  Today  I  am  closing  my 
office  m  Washington.  Naturally,  many 
thoughts  and  recoUectlons  are  flowing 
through  my  mind.  Paramount  among  these 
Is  a  strong  feeling  of  graUtude  to  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  gave  me  the  privUege 
of  having  been  their  spokesman  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  past  16  years. 

TTie  16  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
starting   from   the   depression,   continuing 
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throxigh  World  War  11,  Korea,  and  ending  In 
the  recent  election,  have  been  the  mart 
momentoua.  In  our  history.  That  you  af- 
forded me  the  opportimity  to  have  played  a 
part  In  this  historical  drama  Is  something 
that  I  will  never  forget.  It  has  been  a  great 
honor  and  a  thrlUlng  experience.  It  was 
something  that  I  never  dreamed  could  hap- 
pen to  me  when  I  was  a  lad  playing  In  the 
streets  of  Brooklyn. 

I  was  sent  to  Washington  by  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  a  free  people.  You  have 
•gain  exercised  your  right  and  have  selected 
a  new  Representative.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
that  I  live  In  a  coimtry  where  there  is  such 
freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  public  will. 
Let  us  close  our  ranks,  and  unitedly  work 
for  an  even  better  United  States.  Let  us  be 
ever  alert  to  guard  the  constitutional  rights 
of  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  worship; 
together  with  the  other  constitutional  guar- 
anties that  make  America  such  a  splendid 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Again  my  thanks  for  the  trust,  confidence, 
and  good  will  that  you.  my  neighbors,  have 
given  me.  Also  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  respect  and  consideration  given  during 
these  years  to  my  family  and  myself. 

My  best  wishes  to  you.  May  the  new  year 
bring  to  our  country,  and  to  you  and  yours, 
Ood's  choicest  blessings. 

CordlaUy,  { 

DONAXJ)  L.  OTOOLK, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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their  warm-hearted  feeling  for  their  com- 
rades and  allies.  As  a  group  their  aUeglance 
was  never  questioned  and  on  a  whole  their 
fighting  was  tdways  exemplary. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given 
for  the  disgrace  that  has  befallen  a  few  of 
their  number  is  a  perhaps  too-quick  turn- 
over via  the  rotation  system  and  inadequate 
preparation  in  training.  It  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  brand  the  whole  unit,  of  which 
all  of  Its  original  number  has  rotated  home 
or  died  on  the  battlefield,  for  the  sins  of 
a  few  late-comers.  Only  87  men  and  one 
officer  were  accused  of  Improper  conduct 
before  the  enemy  on  two  occasions  last 
October.  There  have  been  several  thousand 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  fight — and  in  some  of 
the  bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  The  llttie 
Island  has  sent  more  than  Its  share  of  men 
Into  battle;  on  the  whole  they  have  done 
more  than  their  share  of  the  fighting  and 
they  have  done  it  well. 

This  Is  not.  then,  to  excuse  any  cowardly 
action  nor  to  excuse  unpreparedness  and 
confusion  among  a  few,  but  only  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  heroic  patriotism  of 
the  majority.  Puerto  Rico  has  ample  rea- 
son for  the  pride  It  has  In  Los  Borinqulneers. 
We  know  that  for  them  the  Itister  cannot 
be  dimmed.  But  for  those  who  do  not  know 
the  history  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  In 
Korea,  let  them  understand  now  that  cow- 
ardice has  been  predominantly  an  alien 
quality  among  the  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Korea. 


Los  BoriBqameers 


Unified  Plannmg  on  a  Refional  Basu  for 
DcTelopmcnt  of  Oar  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV1[|3 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953      j 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iinder  unanimous  consent.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Democrat-Times  of 
January  29.  1952:  i 

Iioa  BoKiNQmNsna  ! 

Xjsst  anyone  get  the  wrong  idea  about  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  of  the 
United  States  Army  after  reading  that  some 
of  its  men  have  been  court  martlaled  on 
charges  of  retreating  from  the  enemy  with- 
out orders  or  refusing  to  advance,  the 
record  of  the  Borinqulneers,  as  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  called  themselvee.  should  set  them 
straight. 

Among  the  first  troops  to  ship  across  the 
Pacific  and  enter  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
Sixty-fifth  Regiment  landed  at  Pusan  In 
September  19S0.  In  December  these  men  of 
a  semltroplcal  homeland  fought  through 
ths  frozen  wastes  of  North  Korea  to  help 
r«ec\M  the  marines  In  the  Chosen  Reservoir. 
By  the  time  Oen.  Matthew  Ridgway  took 
command  of  the  Eighth  Army  they  were  al- 
ready the  most  decorated  unit  In  the  United 
States  Third  Division. 

They  spearheaded  the  drive  to  retake  Seoul 
and  Its  men  were  among  the  first  to  reenter 
the  beleaguered  capital  city.  They  fought 
like  demons  on  the  ridges,  earning  a  repu- 
tation of  preferring  hand-to-hand  bayonet 
fighting  to  more  arm-length  tactics.  They 
helped  push  the  Reds  beyond  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  and  held  their  positions 
against  the   fierce  spring  offensive  of    1951. 

They  followed  their  commanders,  many  of 
whom  spoke  only  English,  despite  a  lan- 
guage dlfllculty  and  their  sanguinary  treat- 
ment of  the  enemy  was  matched  only  by 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF  ICOMTAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  advocated  unified  planning  on 
a  regional  basis  for  development  of  our 
water  resources.  Lack  of  regional  plan- 
ning and  piecemeal  presentation  of  wa- 
ter development  prograihs  has  hampered 
reclamation,  flood  control,  and  power 
development  in  the  Missouri  and  Colum- 
bia Basins.  But  many  less  well  known 
activities  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  region 
are  overlooked  entirely. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  the  Montana 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  pointing 
up  the  failure  to  properly  provide  for 
studies  of  the  effect  of  the  water  resource 
development  program  on  fish  and  game 
in  the  upstream  areas: 

Stats  or  llOMTAif  A. 

DSPASnCKNT  OF  PiSH  AMD  OaMS. 

Helena.  Mont..  January  22,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Lex  ICttcau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dxab  Ma.  Metcalf:  We  in  the  Montana 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  have 
expressed  concern  over  and  over  again  at  the 
total  lack  of  attention  g^lven  the  valuable 
fish  and  game  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  drainage  of  Montana  In  the  water  de- 
velopment plans  of  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We  realize  that 
the  critical  nature  of  conflicting  interesU 
In  the  lower  Coliunbia  Basin  planning  does 
dictate  that  the  greater  effort  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  studies  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  be  expended  In  Oregon,  Wash- 


ington, and  Idaho:  but  we  believe  that  so 
long  rj  basin  developments  are  being  planned 
and  developed  in  Montana.  Justice  is  not 
being  shown  Montana  by  eliminating  fish 
and  wildlife  values  from  planning. 

We  realize  that  some  consideration  Is  being 
given  fish  and  wildlife  as  relates  to  the  Llbby 
Dam  project  of  the  Army  engineers.  We 
appreciate  this.  Our  concern  Is.  however. 
that  over-all  planning  does  not  to  our  knowl- 
edge Include  fish  and  wildlife  as  is  being 
done  on  the  Mlssoml  drainage.  The  efforts 
and  cooperation  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
studies  have  been  greatly  appreciated  in  our 
State. 

We  wrote  last  spring  to  Mr.  Alphonse  Kem- 
merlck.  Regional  Fishery  Management  Co- 
ordinator. United  States  Fish  and  Wlldllfs 
Service,  Portland.  Oreg..  asking  him  why  ths 
upper  Columbia  fishery  research  program 
submitted  to  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  had  been  deleted.  His 
answer  Is  as  follows:  "The  program  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last 
year  and  he  tirged  that  It  be  activated 
through  appropriations  by  the  Bureau  of  ths 
Budget.  For  reasons  unknown  to  me  ths 
program  did  not  gain  favorable  recognition 
and  therefore  has  not  been  activated." 

In  an  effort  to  determine  why  the  program 
for  the  upper  Columbia  Basin  was  not  given 
favorable  consideration,  we  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  of 
Representatives.  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  part  1.  entitled  "Civil  Functions, 
Department  of  the  Army  Appropriations  for 
1953."  Nowhere  in  these  hearings  do  we  find 
reference  to  the  upper  Columbia  fishery  re- 
search program.  Only  ths  lower  Columbia 
Is  considered. 

There  must  be  an  answer  to  the  question 
why  the  Upper  Columbia  Basin  has  been  Ig- 
nored from  the  standpoint  of  balanced  con- 
sideration. It  is  certain  that  it  has  not  been 
ignored  by  those  planning  water  develop- 
ment programs.  Glacier  View,  Llbby,  Para- 
dise. Blackfoot,  Bitterroot,  and  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Flathead  are  examples  of  planned 
water  projects.  Regardless  of  the  degree  to 
which  planning  has  progressed  on  these 
sites  by  the  sponsoring  agencies,  they  at 
least  have  developed  some  plans.  The  Co- 
lumbia Basin  studies  have  developed  no 
plans,  have  not  even  made  preliminary  sur- 
veys to  our  knowledge. 

We  feel  that  the  best  Interests  of  Montana 
are  not  being  given  adequate  consideration 
In  water-development  plsmnlng.  We  realise 
that  we  wUl  and  must  have  water  develop- 
ment programs  In  Montana.  We  must  not 
lose  sight,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  tour- 
ist and  recreational  industry  of  Montana  Is 
tremendous.  By  direct  expendlturss  tourists 
alone  brought  980.000.000  Into  Montana  in 
1952.  We  can  see  that  unless  balancsd  con- 
sideration Is  given  ths  water  programs  In 
the  Columbia  River  drainage,  much  as  we  are 
now  getting  In  the  Missouri  River  drainage. 
Montana  stands  to  lose.  Much  of  the  benefit 
of  the  planned  developments  wlU  go  to  States 
downstream  from  Montana.  We  feel  that, 
becaxise  of  this.  Montana  should  not  be  given 
the  entire  burden  of  responsibility  rdstlng 
to  fish  and  wUdllfs.  It  would  be  Interesting 
to  know  why.  and  who  Is  responsible,  for  a 
fishery  Investigation  program  for  the  upper 
Colximbla  not  being  given  favorable  consid- 
eration and  not  being  activated. 

We  hope  this  will  be  of  Interest  and  some 
use  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CHARI.E8    K.    PHKNTCTB. 

Senior  Fisheries  Biologist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  decentralization  of  con- 
trol, planning  on  a  regional  rather  than 
a  departmental  basis,  and  attention  to 
local  needs  would  eliminate  such  neglect 
of  irreplaceable  recreational  resources. 
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Appropriatioiu  for  the  Armed  Serrkct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 
Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  addressed 
to  aU  Members  of  the  House  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Armed  Services: 

HonSX    OF   RXPKXSXMTATIVSS. 
COMMITTKK    OM    AFPaOFSIATIOKS, 

WMhington.  D.  C,  January  30  1953. 

Dtas  Colleagui:  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  Armed 
Services.  I  am  writing  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee will  welcome  any  suggestions  or  ob- 
servations that  you  may  have  In  the  light 
of  your  experience  with  a  view  to  reducing 
expenditures  in  this  field  in  the  fiscal  year 
1954  or  thereafter. 

Under  the  budget  submitted  by  President 
Truman,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  armed 
services  shall  expend  some  »45,500,000,000, 
or  about  68  percent  of  the  expenditure  sug- 
gested for  the  entire  Federal  Government, 
with  an  over-aU  deficit  In  prospect  of  about 
110.000,000,000. 

The  committee  Is  anzloiu  to  obtain  any 
and  aU  help  In  bringing  about  the  maximum 
possible  reduction  without  impairing  the 
essential  needs  of  national  defense. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.    B.   WiCCLXSWOSTB. 


Ltbb  TcIcKram-Newft'  40  Tears  of  FIm 
Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASBACHtrSXTTS 

m  TfOt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  Ftbruarp  5,  1953 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowlng  along  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Telegram-News,  Lynn.  Mass., 
under  date  of  December  31.  1952: 

At  the  age  of  25.  Prederick  W.  En- 
wright  started  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram-News. 

As  head  man  of  that  progressive  paper, 
he  has  made  its  growth  match  that  of 
the  thriving  industrial  city  for  which 
the  Telegram-News  and  its  friendly  com- 
petitor, the  Daily  Evening  Item,  speak. 
At  times  he  has  led  the  way;  pointing 
out  new  goals  for  civic  developments, 
and  Inspiring  the  community  with  his 
own  vision,  his  energy,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  high  standards  of  journalism. 

A  good  newspaper  publishes  the  facts 
without  fear  or  favor. 

It  is  also  the  pulpit  of  the  public  con- 
science. 

Although  the  years  may  have  taken 
some  of  the  spring  out  of  his  step,  they 


have  been  unable  to  slow  up  the  youtti- 
ful  zeal  of  Pred  Enwright.  He  loved 
newspaper  work  from  the  start  and  he 
will  do  80  until  his  djring  day. 

Most  successful  enterprises  today  re- 
quire the  coordinated  talents  and  efforts 
of  a  number  of  ];}eople.  With  the  as- 
sembly-line routine  in  our  thinking,  we 
are  apt  to  play  down  the  individual  and 
exalt  the  team.  A  newspaper  is  more 
than  a  press,  a  staff,  an  advertising  sec- 
tion, or  a  circulation  department.  The 
best  ones  are  known  and  loved  for  the 
guiding  personality  that  gives  an  im- 
print, as  sure  as  indelible  ink.  to  all  who 
work  for  the  paper,  and  to  all  that  is 
printed  by  it  Even  the  readers  share 
in  this  peisonality. 

So  it  is  with  Pred  Enwright,  the  Tele- 
gram-News, and  the  people  of  Greater 
Lynn. 

We  congratulate  the  large  civic  family 
that  is  ^rved  by  the  Telegram-News  on 
this  fortieth  anniversary  of  mutual  bene- 
fit and  pleasure. 

To  its  moving  spirit,  Pred  Enwright. 
we  extend  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the 
millions  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  best  represented  by  all  the  fine 
newspapers  that  make  up  our  great  and 
free  press. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

PORTT  YEASS  of  SEBVICS 

With  the  same  coiirage  and  Indomitable 
spirit,  the  Telegram-News  faces  the  year  1953 
as  it  did  when  foimded  in  1912  by  Frederick 
W.  Enwright,  then  approaching  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  whose  enthvislasm.  hard  work, 
and  capable  direction  guided  this  newspaper 
through  40  years.  untU  today  It  enjoys  iU 
highest  circulation,  and  Its  advertising  line- 
age is  at  the  highest  point  in  its  history. 

The  Tfelegram-News  is  the  product  of  one 
man's  dream — a  newspaper  established  on  a 
poUcy  of  public  service,  and  publishing  news 
in  a  fair,  accurate,  unbiased,  unfettered, 
and  courageous  manner.  He  opened  the 
columns  of  his  newspaper  to  poor  and  rich, 
weak  and  strong  alike  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  religious  faith.  Every  news  matter 
of  public  Interest  is  given  equal  considera- 
tion and  treatment. 

By  his  generosity  and  fair  treatment  of 
bis  employees  in  granting  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  wages  and  best  working  conditions. 
the  Telegram-News  takes  its  place  among  the 
outstanding  newspapers  In  the  Nation. 

It  was  not  an  easy  beginning  for  the  youth- 
ful publisher  with  no  cash  who  met  the 
chaUenge  and  who  by  his  ingenuity  and  abU- 
ity  brought  the  paper  to  the  honored  posi- 
tion It  now  enjoys.  In  face  of  two  wars  and 
a  terrible  depression. 

It  Is  no  small  wonder  that  the  Tstegram- 
News  has  advanced  to  become  an  Institution 
with  tremendous  advertising  pxiUlng  power 
for  the  merchants  because  of  Its  great  cir- 
culation resulting  from  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  publisher  who  devoted  40  yean 
In  the  so-vice  of  the  public 

Following  the  publication  of  the  first  Issue 
of  this  newspaper  on  December  17,  1912.  a 
week  later  the  Sunday  Telegram  was  Ini- 
tiated. In  1918  the  Lynn  Evening  News  was 
purchased  for  $200,000  and  absorbed  Into  the 
Telegram  to  become  the  Telegram-News  both 
dally  and  Sunday.  Both  newspapers  today 
are  outstanding  because  of  features,  news 
coverage,  comics,  social  events  and  sports. 

The  Telegram-News  enjoyed  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  late  Charles  H.  and  WUmot 
R.  Hastings,  publishers  of  the  Dally  Evening 
Item,  which  recently  observed  its  seventy- 
fUth  anniversary.  The  publisher  of  the 
Telegram-News  had  the  highest  regard  for 


the  Item  publishers  as  they  were  men  of 
Integrity  and  outstanding  character.  The 
Item  was  founded  by  Horace  N.  Hastings  on 
December  8,  1877.  The  Hastings  family  has 
done  much  to  make  Greater  Lynn  a  progres- 
sive community.  The  pleasant  relations  still 
exist. 

Despite  the  constantly  rising  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  Telegram -News  has  absorbed 
much  of  the  increased  cost  and  maintained 
Its  high  standing  in  news  coverage  and  fea- 
tures to  give  maximum  service  to  the  read- 
ing public. 

We  look  forward  with  boundless  confi- 
dence as  we  face  the  future.  We  have  expe- 
rienced two  World  Wars  and  a  great  depres- 
sion, and  through  these  adverse  times,  the 
Telegram-News  met  the  challenge  and 
passed  through  the  crisis  unscathed. 

On  this,  our  fortieth  anniversary,  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  those  policies  which 
have  assisted  Greater  Lynn  in  Its  march  to 
the  enviable  and  outstanding  position  It  now 
holds  In  the  State  and  the  Nation  to  the  end 
that  Lynn  and  its  surrounding  commimities 
will  continue  to  experience  progress  of  the 
highest  order. 

At  this  time  we  thank  our  readers  and 
advertisers  for  their  constant  support,  and 
hope  God  will  spare  them  all  for  many  more 
years. 


Repeal  of  the  Buy  Amerkan  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.   HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  mssissxpps 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  - 
Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Eisenhower's  inaugu- 
ral message  outlined  a  four-point  pro- 
gram for  action  by  the  United  States  In 
developing  profitable  and  equitable  world 
Uade. 

The  third  point  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  "availing  ourselves  of  facilities 
overseas  for  the  economical  production 
of  manufactured  articles  which  are 
needed  for  mutual  defense  and  which  are 
not  seriously  competitive  with  our  own 
normal  peacetime  production." 

This  recommendation  can  best  be  Im- 
plemented by  repeal  of  the  so-called  Buy 
American  Act.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
for  this  purpose.  H.  R.  613.  In  line  with 
the  President's  program  in  a  field  for  bi- 
partisan action.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
speedily  enact  this  bill. 

As  additional  background  In  regard  to 
my  bill  to  repeal  the  Buy  American  Act. 
I  include  three  newspaper  editorials,  a 
statement  from  the  Washington  report 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  letter  of  mine  which  was 
published  by  the  New  York  Times: 

IFtom  the  Washington  Dally  Mews  of 
January  22.   1963] 

OsaoLsn  am)  Costlt 

It  has  cost  the  Government  somewhere 
between  $2,000,000,000  and  Si  0,000,000,000 
to  conform  with  the  Buy  America  Act 
of  1933,  according  to  Representative  FSAinc 
SMITH  (Democrat,  Mississippi),  who  wanU 
it  repealed. 

Under  this  peculiar  law,  a  Government 
agency  cannot  buy  anything  from  a  for- 
eign coiintry  for  use  here  unless  Its  price 
Is  at  least  25  percent  below  that  of  the 
same  article  made  In  America. 
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This  Is  simply  a  high  tariff  under  an- 
other name,  and  a  disguised  Oovermnent 
subsidy  as  well.     It  ought  to  be  repealed. 

We  have  learned  since  1933  that  tariff 
barriers  are  a  cause  of  depressions,  not  a 
cure  for  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  January  27, 

1953] 

But  Amxbicak  Act 

Representative  Prank  E.  Smtth's  bUl  for 
repeal  of  the  Buy  American  Act  deserves 
prompt  consideration  in  Congress.  This 
relic  of  the  depression  years  prohibits  pur- 
chases by  the  Government  from  a  foreign 
firm  unless  the  foreign  bid  Is  at  least  25 
percent  less  than  the  lowest  American  bid. 
Retention  of  the  law,  particularly  now  that 
the  circumstances  are  drastically  different 
from  what  they  were  20  years  ago,  is  costly 
to  American  taxpayers  and  damaging  to  ova 
foreign  relations.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  act  has  increased  Government  pro- 
curement costs  by  at  least  two  billion  dol- 
lars, probably  much  more,  for  no  one  knows 
to  what  extent  domestic  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  raise  their  prices  as  a  result  of 
the  act.  As  Congressman  Smith  has  said, 
the  act  contributes  to  Inflation  and  ag- 
gravates the  dollar  shortage. 

President  Eisenhower  spoke  eloquently  In 
his  Inaugural  address  of  the  economic  In- 
terdependence of  nations.  "For  all  our  own 
material  might,"  he  said,  "even  we  need 
markets  In  the  world  for  the  surpluses  of 
our  farms  and  our  factories.  Equally,  we 
need  for  these  same  farms  and  factories  vital 
materials  and  products  of  distant  lands." 
The  Buy  American  Act  files  directly  In  the 
face  of  that  philosophy.  So  does  a  provi- 
sion In  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
which  requires  REA  borrowers  to  use,  except 
In  extraordinary  cases,  only  such  goods  as 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
which  contain  no  foreign  materials.  The 
Smith  bill  would  likewise  repeal  this  re- 
strictive provision. 

During  the  war  and  again  recently  the 
effect  of  the  Buy  American  Act  was  modi- 
fled  by  Executive  order  as  fat  as  military 
purchases  are  concerned.  But  otherwise  it 
continues  to  apply  and  to  make  a  mockery 
Of  otir  expressions  in  behalf  of  free  com- 
petition and  economic  cooperation  with  our 
allies.  The  Smith  bill  gives  Congress  an  op- 
portunity, in  one  Important  respect,  to  trans- 
late President  Elsenhower's  fine  words  into 
practice. 


[From  the  Denver  Post  of  February  2.  1953] 
Wx  Pat  roa  This 

Mississippi  Congressman  Frank  E.  Smith 
was  a  15-year-old  schoolboy  when  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  the  Buy  American  Act 
as  a  depression  era  trade-protection  measure. 
Since  then  Smtth  has  entered  the  Army  as 
a  private,  fought  with  General  Patton's  army 
in  Europe,  and  come  out  of  the  service  as  an 
artillery  major.  In  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress he  leads  a  direct  attack  against  an  out- 
moded law  that  has  cost  the  United  States 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  procurement 
expenses,  as  well  as  inestimable  good  will 
among  our  foreign  allies. 

The  "buy  American"  law  requires  that  the 
Government  may  not  buy  anjrthing  from  a 
foreign  firm  unless  the  foreign  price  is  at 
least  25  percent  below  the  lowest  American 
bid.  During  the  war  and  lately  the  law  has 
been  modified  by  Executive  order  so  as  not 
to  apply  to  military  purchases.  But  much 
Government  buying  abroad  is  nonmllltary. 

This  tired  old  tiirkey  of  a  law  has  enabled 
United  States  manufacttirers  safely  to  boost 
prices  to  the  Government.  It  is  a  definite 
factor  in  contributing  to  inflation  at  home 
and  the  dollar  shortage  abroad.  A  bill  Smith 
has  Introduced  would  repeal  it,  and  also 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
that  requires  REA  borrowers  to  use  only 
United  States  manufactured  goods  Which 
contain  no  foreign  materials. 


The  world  has  changed  drastically  since 
n&uy  American"  was  put  through  20  years 
ago — and  so  has  our  need  for  Government 
economy  as  well  as  for  foreign  materials.  It 
is  rather  amazing  to  be  reminded  that  BMCh. 
antiquated  and  costly  restrictions  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  all  these  fast-moving  years. 
Congressman  Smpth,  in  proposing  their  re- 
peal, is  more  in  tune  with  the  times  than 
many  of  his  elders  in  the  great  body.  The 
new  Congress,  if  It  is  on  its  toes,  will  give 
the  Smith  bill  quick  action. 

[From  the  Washington  Reiwrt  of  the  United 
States   Chamber   of   Commerce] 

But  AicxRicAN  Act  Is  Callxd  Wastxtdl 

A  new  move  got  under  way  In  Congress 
this  week  to  have  the  Buy  American  Act  of 
1933  repealed  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  mak- 
ing nonsense  of  efforts  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Representative  Frank  Smith,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  estimated  that  the  law  requiring 
Government  agencies  to  buy  reasonably 
priced  domestic  goods  has  cost  between 
$2,000,000,000  and  $10,000,000,000.  He  said 
the  Government  considers  a  price  reason- 
able if  it  is  not  more  than  25  percent  above 
the  cost  of  the  same  product  from  a  foreign 
country. 

The  national  chamber  does  not  have  a 
policy  declaration  bearing  directly  on  the 
Buy  American  Act.  However,  its  position  on 
world  reconstruction  and  development  im- 
plies opposition  to  trade  statutes  of  a  con- 
fining nature. 

Jamttabt  13, 1953. 
To  the  Edttor.  thx  Nxw  Yokk  Timzs. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

DxAR  Sir:  The  refreshing  emphasis  of  the 
theme  "trade,  not  aid."  as  the  keynote  of 
American  economic  relationships  with  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  should  be  sup- 
ported by  prompt  action  in  the  Congress  to 
prepare  for  this  goal.  One  of  the  foremost 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  sound 
trade  relationship  is  the  so-called  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act.  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  613  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  act. 

The  key  to  buy-American  Is,  I  think,  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  conceived  20  years 
ago,  significantly  enough  \mder  an  entirely 
opposing  set  of  circumstances  than  those 
which  hold  today.  It  was  the  offspring  of 
world-depression  psychology  when  every  na- 
tion was  anxious  to  raise  the  volume  of  its 
domestic  production  and  not  one  cared  at  all 
about  its  neighbor's  balance  of  trade. 

Today,  quite  incredibly,  we  have  retained 
this  anachronism  to  the  detriment  of  pre- 
cisely those  two  American  policies  which  are 
paramount  in  the  national  interest — the 
easing  of  inflation  and  reduction  of  the  dol- 
lar gap  in  Europe.  Thus,  by  causing  our 
Government  agencies  to  pay  25  percent  more 
than  the  net  price,  plus  duty  of  the  foreign 
product,  on  certain  on  their  purchases.  Buy 
American  contributes  to  inflation.  By  super- 
imposing on  existing  tariffs  one  more  form 
of  restriction  to  the  competitive  position  of 
foreign  flrms,  Buy  American  enhances  the 
shortage  of  dollars. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  accurately  to 
gage  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  but 
reasonable  estimates  would  place  that  cost 
anjrwbere  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000.- 
000,  directly  and  Indirectly,  since  the  law's 
Inception  in  1933. 

Although  this  contribution  to  Inflationary 
pressure  is  not  to  be  Ignored,  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  damage  done  o\ir  relations  with 
Europe  constitutes  a  far  more  arresting 
threat  to  our  security.  Here  the  psycho- 
logical effect  on  European  firms  is  incal- 
culable. The  foreign  seller  has  every  right 
to  feel  that,  even  should  he  sectire  a  con- 
tract on  one  occasion  in  spite  of  the  double 
levy  of  duty  and  Buy  American  differential, 
nothing  guarantees  him  against  an  unfavor- 


able Interpretation  of  unreascmable  coat  tn 
the  next  Instance.  It  Is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  potential  European  entrepreneur* 
have  been  scared  away  because  the  burden 
of  organizing  a  market  where  his  American 
competitor  enjoys  a  great  initial  advantage 
anyway  is  not  worth  the  uncertainty  In- 
volved. What  else  can  he  do  but  view  Amer- 
ican talk  about  the  healthiness  of  competi- 
tion as  so  much  international  hypocrisy? 

No  Member  of  Congress  is  unmindful  of 
the  distress  caused  American  manufacturers 
by  the  removal  of  protective  devices  under 
which  they  often  have  enjoyed  rich  rewards, 
but  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  surely 
Is  more  desirable  than  the  profits  of  a  single 
firm.  Since  everybody  from  the  NAM  to  the 
CIO  generally  supports  the  philosophy  of 
"more  trade,  less  aid,"  it  will  boll  down  to 
how  many  of  us  who  support  it  in  principl* 
support  it  also  in  practice. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  both  tta« 
consequences  of,  and  the  attitude  which  in- 
spires, the  Buy  American  Act  are  prejudicial 
to  America's  relations  with  Its  allies  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  cold  war  against  its 
enemy. 

Cordially. 

Frank  E.  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NSW  tomc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry.  If  enacted  it  will  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Equality  of  Opportunity 
in  Employment  Act. 

The  bill  is  identical  with  the  one  Intro- 
duced  in   the  Senate — S.   692 — by   the 
senior   Senator   from   New   York    [Mr.     • 
IvEsl,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  18  other 
Members  of  that  body.    The  sponsors  in 
the    Senate    Include    nine    Republican  n^ 
Senators,  nine  Democratic  Senators,  and       > 
the  junior  Senator  fi-om  Oregon   [Mr, 

MORSI}. 

This  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Hxtmphrkt,  Ivks,  and  Lehman 
in  the  Eighty-second  Congress  was 
known  as  S.  3368.  It  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  do  pass  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  re- 
ported out  of  committee  imtil  July  3, 
1952,  and  the  Senate  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  measure  before  ad- 
journment. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  the  bipartisan 
support  of  this  measure  in  the  Senate 
because  of  my  belief  that  the  problems  of 
discrimination  and  civil  rights  are  so 
basic  a  principle  of  our  democratic  herit- 
£ige  that  they  should  never  become 
footballs  of  partisanship. 

I  agree  with  President  Eisenhower's 
statement  of  yesterday  in  which  he  said: 

Ovir  civil  and  social  rights  (cu-m  a  central 
part  of  the  heritage  we  are  striving  to  defend 
on  all  fronts  and  with  all  our  strength. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  our  vigl« 
lant  guarding  of  these  rights  Is  a  sacred  obli« 


cation  binding  upon  every  cltl«n.  To  be 
true  to  one's  own  freedom  is — in  essence — 
to  honor   and   respect  the  freedom  of  all 

others.  .  ^ 

A  cardinal  ideal  in  this  heritage  we  cherish 
Is  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  citiaena  of 
every  race  and  color  and  creed. 

We  know  that  discrimination  against  mi- 
norities persists  despite  o\ir  allegiance  to  this 
ideal  Such  discrimination — confined  to  no 
one  section  of  the  Nation— U  but  the  out- 
ward testimony  to  the  persistence  of  distrust 
and  of  fear  in  the  hearU  of  men. 

This  fact  makes  aU  the  more  vital  the 
fighting  of  these  wrongs  by  each  individual, 
in  every  station  of  life,  in  his  every  deed- 

The  President  thus  made  it  clear  that 
discrimination  against  any  one  of  us  is  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  us  all. 

I  a^  that  the  Congress  look  upon  this 
biU  raUonally  and  objecUvely.  Al^ 
though  I  was  a  sponsor  of  an  FEPC  bill 
In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  again 
in  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  this  biU  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  meet  in  some  measxire  the  objections 
previously  raised  bj'  those  Members  who 
understand  and  appreciate  the  insidious 
nature  of  discrimination,  but  objected  to 
PHPC  measures  bjcause  of  the  form 
which  those  proposals  had  taken. 

This  bill  differs  from  those  previously 
corvsidered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  that,  first,  it  provides  for  the 
maximum  use  of  educational  programs 
and  emphasizes  the  voluntary  processes 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persua- 
sion: second,  it  contains  a  minimum  of 
enforcement  provisions  and  recognizes 
that  resort  to  the  use  of  such  provisions 
should  be  wholly  avoided  except  In  those 
instances,  which  I  ti-ust  will  be  very  rare, 
where  and  as  there  may  be  open  and 
deliberate  defiance  of  the  law;  third,  it 
encourages,  insofar  as  possible,  maxi- 
mum participation  by  State  and  local 
authorities  In  a  program  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  employment. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  furnish  the  most  practical 
method  by  which  we  may  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  to  all  citizens  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  and  regardless  of 
their  aixcestry,  color,  or  religion. 


treme  view.  Without  corporate  enter- 
prise, we  would  not  have  many  jobs  to 
provide  us  with  a  livelihood.  Or,  we 
would  be  working  for  some  complete  mo- 
nopoly similar  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  Is  nothing  but  a  vast  and  terrify- 
ing prison. 

There  is  a  happy  coincidence  in  the 
one  hundredth  anniversay  of  the  Law- 
rence Duck  Co.  For  it  was  granted  a 
charter  In  the  very  same  year  that  the 
city  of  Lawrence,  in  which  it  is  located, 
received  its  corporate  charter. 

The  two  corporations  grew  up.  side 
by  side,  and  we  hope  that  both  will  con- 
tinue their  progress  together,  responsible 
to  and  affected  by  the  people  whom  they 
serve.    Congratulations  to  both. 

The  letter  follows: 

Lawkencz  Duck  Co., 
Latprenee,  Mass..  January  IS,  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lank, 

Congressional  Office  EuUding, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Mi.  Lane:  One  hxmdred  years  ago  the 
lAwrence  Duck  Co.  was  granted  a  charter 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  M^issachusetts.  In  the 
same  year  the  city  of  Lawrence  received  its 
corporate  charter. 

During  this  century  our  company  has  been 
continuously  engaged  in  following  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  originally  established. 
As  the  demands  of  the  trade  changed,  dur- 
ing the  passing  years,  the  product  of  the 
mills  was  adjusted  accordingly,  and  for  the 
later  50  years  of  Its  history  the  company  has 
specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  paper- 
makers'  cotton  drier  felts... 

To  exist  for  such  a  period  In  the  Industrial 
life  of  the  country  required  the  friendly  co- 
operation and  collaboration  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  company  operated  and 
the  customers  whom  it  served. 

So  it  is  that  we  are  happy  to  address  at  this 
time  some  of  our  friends  who  have  helped  us 
attain  our  one  hundredth  anniversary. 
Sincerely, 

MaKIZ    BASaCLL    LINSCOTT, 

President. 


man  who  has  carried  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  presidency.  Tet  Ln  only  two  cases  hare 
former  Presidents  been  wUling  to  go  through 
the  turmoil  of  running  for  Congress:  John 
Qxiincy  Adams,  whose  post-Presidential  serv- 
ice in  the  House  has  been  justly  described  as 
the  most  important  part  of  his  career,  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  served  briefly  as  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  To  give  ex-Presldents  a 
nonvoting  seat  in  the  Senate,  as  Senator 
Taft,  Representative  Roosxvklt  and  many 
others  have  proposed,  seems  to  us  a  useful 
and  sensible  suggestion.  It  is  true  that  as 
soon  as  a  President  becomes  "ex"  he  becomes 
an  "elder  statesman"  and  whatever  he  says 
is  likely  to  be  listened  to;  but  an  office,  stair, 
and  seat  in  the  Senate  would  insvire  him  that 
continuing  prestige  which  it  seems  to  us 
should  automatically  be  his  due. 

Equally  Important  is  the  question  of  pro- 
viding former  Presidents  and  (Vice  Presi- 
dents) with  financial  security.  Our  failure 
in  this  respect  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
generous  provision  we  make  for  6-Btar  gen- 
erals and  fleet  admirals,  who  receive  fuU 
salary  and  other  emoluments  for  life.  The 
ex-President  gets  nothing  except  what  ha 
can  make  for  himself.  Some  former  Presi- 
dents have  had  large  private  means;  but 
Grant  had  to  pledge  his  souvenirs  of  office 
for  a  loan.  Senator  Taft  and  Repreiientative 
Roosevelt — both  the  sons  of  wealthy  Presi- 
dents— have  proposed  a  lifetime  annuity  for 
ex-Presidents  of  some  $26,000.  Congress 
ought  to  consider  the  question  now. 


i     i1 


Uwreace  (Mais.)  Duck  Co.  100  Ye«r« 

YoUBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ItAaSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  letter  and  the  following: 

"Since  1853."  Those  are  the  words  on 
the  letterhead  of  the  Lawrence  Duck 
Co..  of  Lawrence.  Mass. 

I  like  that  "since"  because  it  not  only 
mean's  the  date  when  the  corporation 
first  started  in  business  but  indicates 
that  the  corporation  intends  to  keep  on 
growing. 

R>r  too  many  yeiirs,  American  business 
has  been  unjusUy  blamed  for  every  eco- 
nomic and  social  ill.  It  now  appears 
that  most  Americans  regret  that  ex- 


Senators  at  Large 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  dated  January 
28,  1953.    I  welcome  the  support  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  my  bill.  H.  R.  182. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  their  editorial 
comment,  on  the  advisability  of  utilizing 
the  services  of  former  Chief  Executives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Ex-Peesidents 
The  retirement  'of  Harry  S.  Truman  to 
private  life  means  that  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  in  a  generation  has  two  Uvlng 
ex-Presldents,  one  Democratic  and  one  Re- 
publican.   This  is  an  ideal  occasion  for  Oon- 
eress  to  do  something  practical  about  utlliz- 
tog  the  services  of  former  Chief  Executives 
and  assuring  them  financial  Independence 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  is  evident  that  the  coimtry  6vight  not 
be  deprived  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  a 


Western  Aid  for  Red  BoUd-Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  a  feature  article  from  Life  magazine 
of  January  26,   1953,  regarding  illegal 
trade  in  strategic  materials  on  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
world  in  Germany  and  Austria.     This 
vital  subject  had  been  looked  into  in  1951 
by  a  Senate  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Hon.  Herbert  R.  O'Con- 
or,  of  Maryland,  and  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  for  some  years.    It  bears 
directly  on  the  security  problem  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France 
in  Western  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
points  up  the  grave  dangers  to  the  free 
world  Inherent  in  an  alinement  of  for- 
mer Nazi  forces  or  others  serving  the 
same  ends  with  the  Communist  regimes 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
One  of  the  most  significant  estimates  in 
this  article,  which  is  based  on  informa- 
tion gathered  at  first  hand,  is  the  figure 
of    $225,000,000    for    the    sixth-column 
trade  with  East  Germany  alone  in  1951. 
The  article  follows: 

To    Messes.    Dulles,    Stassen,    Conant:    A 
MSMO  ON  Western  Aid  for  Red  Build-up 

(By  David  Douglas  Duncan) 
Vienna  is  still  a  great  town  for  the  coffee 
house  and  the  Kaflee  Klatech.  Two  of  the  big 
coffee  houses.  Indeed,  are  doing  a  better  busi- 
ness than  ever.  Prom  11  o'clock  until  1,  and 
again  from  6  o'clock  to  7:30.  the  Cafe  Mozart 
and  the  Cafe  Carlton  are  crowded  to  the 
walls.  Great  xims  of  coffee  and  hot  ch«  to- 
late  are  brewed,  emptied,  and  reflUed. 

The  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  tt>e  Mo- 
Bart  and  Carlton  is  how  to  «fcirt  t^  watrtc- 
tions  against  smuggling  and 
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machine  tools.  cbemlcalB— anything  the  So- 
vleta  might  want  to  help  buUd  Stalin's  armed 
forces — out  of  the  Western  World  and  Into 
the  Russian  orhlt. 

•nils  Is  one  of  the  great  problems  In  for- 
eign relations,  though  one  not  generally 
known,  that  faces  the  new  administration. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Harold  Stassen,  as  Mutual  Security  Di- 
rector, leave  for  E^irope  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  James  B.  Conant  will  soon  take 
over  as  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany.  These  are  the  men  who  have  to 
cope  with  this  huge  and  vexing  challenge. 
The  world's  history  Is  full  of  examples  of 
organized  smuggling  but  there  probably  has 
never  been  anything  before  to  compare  with 
the  size — and  menace — oX  today's  trade 
through  the  iron  ciu'taln. 

When  the  Communists  want  something 
badly  enough,  they  will  pay  fantastic  prices. 
The  high  prices  have  attracted  Burope's  most 
talented  operators,  black  marketeers,  crooks, 
and  near-crooks,  to  assist  Bxissia  in  over- 
coming her  shctftages.  These  connlvers  con- 
stitute Stalin's  sixth  column,  a  busy  little 
army  of  termites  eating  away  the  barriers 
the  Western  nations  have  tried  to  erect  to 
keep  their  own  strategic  and  often  scarce 
materials  away  from  the  Russian  war  ma- 
chine. 

Pew  of  the  sixth  columnists  are  Commu- 
nists, most  of  them  are  probably  not  even 
Communist  sympathizers.  They  are  simply 
men  who  will  do  almost  anything  and  deal 
with  anyone  for  money.  The  biggest  of  them 
got  his  postwar  start  by  selling  food  packages 
for  starving  refugees  and  made  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  hurry  because  his  packages,  when 
opened,  turned  out  to  contain  old  newspapers 
and  stones.  (The  odd  thing  about  this 
grisly  hoax  was  that  he  himself  bad  once 
gone  hungry  as  a  concentration  camp  pris- 
oner and  later  as  a  refugee.)  Many  have 
been  black  marketeers  trading  on  the  human 
weakness  for  coffee,  sugar,  and  cigarettes. 
Some  are  merely  businessmen  who  feel  that 
If  they  don't  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
txinity  to  get  wealthy,  someone  else  will. 

Their  operations  start  in  Vienna  because 
that  city's  international  zone  is  the  one 
place  where  men  from  the  West  can  meet 
rather  openly  with  men  of  the  Kast.  There 
are  many  observers  who  believe  that  Stalin 
keeps  the  city  open  Just  for  this  reason.  The 
sixth  column  agents  from  the  West  have  no 
trouble  getting  to  Vienna  and  are  Incon- 
spicuous there  because  they  look  and  act  no 
different  from  businessmen  on  more  re- 
spectable missions. 

Probably  even  more  Important  to  the 
Russians  is  the  fact  that  the  men  with 
whom  the  sixth  columnists  meet — the  vari- 
ous Communist  agents  from  behind  the  Iron 
curtain — can  be  kept  under  complete  surveil- 
lance by  secret  police.  Many  of  them  are 
working  for  the  Soviets  only  under  pressvire 
and  would  doubtless  never  return  if  they 
once  got  safely  outside  the  iron  curtain. 
In  Vienna  Stalin  can  allow  them  all  the 
contact  they  need  with  the  smuggling  net- 
work of  the  West  and  still  keep  them  safely 
on  his  string. 

Over  the  coffee  cups  the  smuggler  from 
th3  Western  World  meets  the  man  from  the 
east  and  the  deal  is  cooked  up.  A  factory 
in  Czechoslovakia  urgently  needs  1,000  tons 
of  copper,  probably  to  help  make  radar 
equipment  for  Russian  war  planes.  A  ship- 
yard urgently  needs  heavy  steel  plate  for  the 
decks  of  a  destroyer.  A  steel  mill  needs 
minerals  to  make  tool-steel  alloys.  A  ma- 
chine-tool works  needs  a  big  lathe  to  turn 
out  more  machines  that  can  cut  tank  parts. 
A  uranium  mine  In  Soviet  Germany  needs 
new  conveyor  equipment. 

Whatever  It  is,  the  sixth-column  agents 
will  try  to  find  It,  buy  It.  and  ship  It  in. 
The  specifications  are  drawn  up.  the  terms 
arranged,  the  delivery  date  set. 


Now  the  sixth  coltimnlst  has  to  act  fast. 
He  has  to  latch  on  to  the  goods,  which  are 
often  scarce  and  hard  to  locate,  before  some- 
one else  dOM.  He  has  to  sUp  the  material  in 
either  by  taking  advantage  of  legal  techni- 
calities or  using  the  good  offices  of  a  cus- 
toms ofBclal.  He  has  to  get — or  forge — com- 
plex and  multitudinous  export  and  shipping 
licenses.  Somehow,  while  he  Is  Juggling  a 
lot  of  similar  deals  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
to  see  this  one  through  to  completion  before 
the  Russians,  who  have  no  compunctions 
about  deals  of  this  kind,  change  their  minds 
or  get  delivery  from  another  sixth  columnist 
whom  they  have  sent  out,  just  to  be  sure,  on 
the  same  errand. 

The  first  stop  for  the  agent  Is  often  Zu- 
rich. Switzerland.  This  is  where  the  sixth 
column,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  Europe's 
more  legitimate  trade,  often  arranges  its 
financing,  usually  through  letters  of  credit 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  Swiss 
are  past  masters  at  staying  out  of  wars, 
financing  both  sides,  and  making  money  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  or  who  gets  hurt. . 
This  takes  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  as  well 
as  a  certain  Indifference.  The  Swiss  have 
both.  As  one  economist  told  me  recently  In 
Switzerland,  when  talking  about  the  chan- 
nels of  the  sixth  column:  "As  a  people,  the 
Swiss  have  got  on  top  of  the  business  world 
by  three  devices:  (1)  Very  hard  work.  (2) 
keeping  their  trade  channels  open,  and  (3) 
keeping  their  mouths  shut." 

Since  Switzerland  holds  aloof  from  NATO 
and  the  U.  N..  the  sixth  column  finds  Zurich 
a  fine  place  to  get  all  the  financial  service 
that  an  enterprising  United  States  middle- 
man would  find  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
The  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  between 
Vienna  and  Zurich  are  always  humming. 
The  porters  on  the  sleeping  cars  of  the 
Vienna-Zurich  express  are  growing  wealthy 
on  the  tips  they  get  for  carrying  sealed  en- 
velopes bearing  messages  too  secret  to  be 
trusted  to  the  wires.  And  since  the  sixth 
columnists  mxist  often  visit  Zurich  In  person, 
the  planes  and  trains  between  the  two  cities 
are  always  crowded. 

The  sixth  columnist  gets  his  order  In  Vi- 
enna and  his  money  in  Zurich.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  buy  his  goods  wherever  he  can  and 
ship  them  by  whatever  route  looks  open. 

We  can  consider  here  the  case  of  Josef 
Cremer,  who,  I  am  told  on  good  authority.  Is 
the  most  active  of  all  the  sixth  columnists 
now  at  work.  Cremer  is  of  German  birth. 
He  frequently  travels  to  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; he  suffered  a  minor  Inconvenience  re- 
cently when  his  automobile,  driven  by  a 
chauffeur,  hit  and  killed  a  pedestrian  In  Italy. 
Cremer  has  had  a  standing  contract  to 
supply  1,000  tons  of  copper  a  month  to  the 
Communists  In  Prague.  He  will  also  deal  in 
practically  anything  else.  He  even  Jests 
about  his  activities  as  he  once  did  with  the 
Communist  boss  to  whom  he  was  delivering 
the  copper.  "I  see  you're  getting  fat,"  said 
the  Communist.  Cremer  laughed  loud  and 
long.  "WeTe  all  getting  fat,"  he  said.  "You 
with  my  copper.     Me  with  yoxir  money." 

I  talked  to  many  people  about  Cremer  and 
tried  to  trace  some  of  his  contacts.  As  a  re- 
sult I  was  able  to  compile  a  partial  record 
of  his  activities  In  the  first  3  months  of  1Q52. 
Obviously  this  business  diary  is  very  Incom- 
plete but  It  shows  Cremer  to  have  been 
Intensely  busy  during  that  time. 

And  so  on,  day  after  day.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  what  Cremer  is  up  to,  and  yet 
nobody  is  stopping  him.  Indeed  he  seems  to 
have  very  friendly  connections  with  firms  in 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  He  gets  business 
calls  from  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 
And  In  Zurich  he  operates,  at  least  Indirect- 
ly, under  some  very  high  auspices.  His 
Zurich  firm  of  Tracont  works  hand  in  glove 
with  Dr.  Max  Bombls  of  the  General  Trans- 
port Co.-  of  Basel.  Dr.  Bombls  obtains  some 
financing  from  the  Zurich  banking  firm  of 
Wldemann  St  Co..  and  that  firm  has  close 
contacts  with  the  busy  Bank  Hofmann. 


Men  like  Cremer  and  his  aaodates  ar» 
highly  skilled  in  the  art  of  adapting  tradi- 
tional International  trade  practices  to  their 
shady  operations.  One  of  these  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  "in  transit"  as  formulated  by  an  in- 
ternational group  that  met  in  Barcelona  in 
1021. 

The  -In  transit"  agreement  allows  goods 
from  country  A  to  be  shipped  through  coun- 
try B  for  a  final  destination  in  country  C 
without  being  held  up  or  charged  any  cus- 
toms duties  while  passing  through  B.  Coun- 
try B  contents  Itself  with  the  revenue  it  re- 
ceives directly  or  indirectly  from  Uansporta- 
tlon  pajrments  on  the  goods  passing  through, 
on  the  theory  that  the  shipment  can  have  no 
effect  on  its  own  economy. 

Thus  a  western  firm  can  send  a  sealed  ship- 
ment  by  train  (but  not  by  road  or  air,  since 
these  transportation  methods  did  not  come 
Into  wide  use  until  later)  to  Czechoslovakia, 
across  Germany,  without  any  inspection  or- 
dinarily taking  place  until  the  shipment 
reaches  Csechoelovakla.  In  peacetime  this 
makes  great  sense,  since  transportation 
acroee  all  the  many  countries  of  Europe 
would  be  impossible  if  every  custo^os  and 
tax  collector  en  route  Insisted  on  inspection 
and  tribute.  (Very  few  people  would  fly 
from  New  YorK  to  California  If  the  plane  had 
to  land  at  each  State  border  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  passports,  luggage,  and  contents  of 
pockets.) 

But  in  a  halfway  sort  of  strategic-goods 
embargo,  such  as  has  been  broxight  on  by  the 
cold  war.  the  "In  transit"  convention  can  be 
a  dangerous  anachronism. 

The  tradition  of  the  "free  port"  Is  another 
advantage  Stalin's  sixth  columnists  appreci- 
ate and  use  regularly.  A  free  port  Is  one  that 
does  not  ordinarily  Inspect  or  charge  customs 
on  goods  shipped  there  for  temporary  storage 
or  traiushlpment  to  another  country.  Other 
ports  offsr  the  same  hands-ofl  service  by 
means  of  bonded  storage  space.  Thus  it  Is 
easy  to  ship  goods  with  a  minimum  of  scru- 
tiny via  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  or  Hamburg. 

Shielding  its  hot  goods  behind  In-translt 
privileges  and  routing  them  through  free 
ports,  the  sixth  column  seldom  has  trouble 
getting  Its  goods  to  the  Communists.  It 
seldom  Las  trouble  obtaining  supplies,  either. 
One  ot  the  great  sources  of  sixth-column 
supplies,  ironically,  is  West  Germany,  where 
the  United  States,  the  British,  and  the 
French  are  still  supposed  to  have  final  say 
as  the  occupying  powers.  In  West  Germany 
Is  the  Rtihr  with  Its  great  heavy  Industries 
and  Its  coal  mines.  In  West  Germany  also 
are  some  of  the  most  Ingenious  of  the  always 
ingenious  German  technicians,  the  people 
who  can  make  anything  from  wonderful  toys 
and  cameras  to  entire  factories  of  marvelous 
design  and  efficiency.  With  the  help  of 
about  $3,500,000,000  In  United  States  assist- 
ance funds.  West  Germany  has  made  an 
almost  total  economic  recovery  and  Indeed 
is  producing  at  an  index  rate  of  167.  com- 
pared with  the  100  prewar  average. 

Unfortunately — for  us — there  are  about  815 
miles  of  border  between  West  Germany  and 
the  Russians'  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Austria.  Unfortunately  also,  the  divi- 
sion between  West  and  East  Germany  Is  com- 
pletely artificial.  The  two  zones  have  always 
traded  materials,  food,  maniifactures.  and 
men  with  one  another,  even  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  In  any  rational  world,  they  could 
hardly  exist  without  one  another. 

The  Allied  occupation  authorities  made  the 
ruling — and  the  West  German  Government 
now  officially  accepts  It — that  West  Germany 
must  not  ship  any  war  goods  to  East  Ger- 
many. War  goods  include  all  kinds  of 
strategic  materials  and  machinery.  But  the 
ban  is  terribly  hard  to  enforce,  although 
United  States  authorities  have  known  about 
the  traffic  In  strategic  materials  since  1949. 
A  Senate  subconunlttee  sent  Investigators  to 
Btn-ope.  which  resxilted  In  hearings  during 
1951,  but  various  echelons  of  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy's  administration  as  High  Commissioner 
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(194^-63)  seemed  to  prefer  to  keep  the  whole 
issue  under  cover. 

At  one  time  trucks  left  West  Germany 
with  cargoes  of  strategic  goods  Intended — 
the  papers  said— for  West  Berlin.  This  was 
fine  with  our  occupation  authorities,  for  It 
had  always  been  our  policy  to  maintain  West 
Berlin  even  when  thU  Involved  the  expen- 
sive alriift  of  1948-49.  But  while  going 
through  the  Soviet  sone  of  Germany,  as 
they  mxist  to  get  to  Berlin,  the  trucks  some- 
times disappeared.  Railroad  freight  cars. 
while  making  the  same  Journey,  turned  up 
with  new  bUls  oX  lading  aiid  new  destination 
stamps. 

The  most  fascinating  plot  along  thrse  lines 
Involved  a  sixth  columnist  who  arranged  to 
buy  crucial  parts  of  a  steel-rolling  mill  in 
West  Germany.  Such  a  hig  shipment  is.  of 
course,  not  easy  to  move  without  attracting 
notice.  So  the  sixth  columnist  connived 
with  another  West  German  firm  that  had  a 
branch  in  West  Berlin.  This  firm,  armed 
with  forged  invoices  showing  that  It  had 
bought  a  rolling-mill  plant  a  few  years  earli- 
er applied  for  permission  to  ship  the  plant 
to  Its  West  Berlin  branch.  A  shipping  li- 
cense was  granted  and  the  brand-new  ma- 
chinery was  shipped  from  Western  Germany 
''     to  West  Berlin. 

While  in  the  Soviet  ztme,  the  new  stuff 
was  unloaded  and  simllhr  machinery  from 
an  old  plant,  worn  out  and  worthless  except 
as  scrap,  was  substituted.  The  crates  showed 
up  in  West  Berlin  carrying  what  was  lUted 
on  their  papers:  rolUng-mlll  equipment. 

In  this  case  the  plot  was  discovered  and 
the  owners  of  the  two  West  German  firms 
involved  In  the  smuggling  were  fined  $2,383 
each  and  sent  to  Jail  for  a  year.  But  this 
seldom  happens.  The  ban  on  shipments  to 
the  east  U  not  very  popular  among  many 
West  German  manufacturers  and  authorities, 
who  doubt  that  their  area  can  be  economi- 
cally prosperous  without  Its  traditional  trade 
In  that  direction.  The  Germans  themselves 
have  been  allowed  to  control  the  licensing 
of  exports,  and  it  Is  my  observation  that  they 
have  often  been  quite  lenient. 

My  Impression  after  seeing  some  of  the 
things  that  move  across  the  border  with  Ger- 
man export  licenses  U  that  the  Germans  are 
not  absolutely  sure  a  consignment  Is  war- 
like unless  It  actually  explodes  In  their  faces. 
A  Socialist  leader  of  West  Germany.  Herbert 
Wehner,  once  got  up  a  list  of  about  600  Ger- 
man firms  which  he  said  he  could  prove  were 
collaborating  with  the  sixth  column.  He 
ttu-ned  some  of  the  names  over  to  the  West 
German  Government,  but  all  that  happened, 
according  to  him,  was  that  his  sources  of 
information  in  the  plants  got  fired. 

The  office  of  the  United  States  High  Com- 
.  missioner  for  Germany  finds  itself  in  an  awk- 
ward dilemma  on  west -east  trade.  One  of 
our  chief  goals  In  Germany  has  been  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Another  goal  has  been  to 
persuade  the  West  Germans  to  contribute 
troops  to  a  NATO  defense  army,  so  we  try 
to  avoid  offending  German  sensibilities. 
These  considerations  miike  It  difficult  for  our 
authorities  to  crack  down  on  shipment  of 
contraband. 

We  do  have  some  very  tough  Army  cops, 
the  Seven  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Fifty-first  MP  customs  unit,  stationed  along 
the  borders  of  our  zone  to  help  the  rather 
diffident  German  customs  Inspectors  enforce 
the  ban.  But  the  men  of  the  Seven  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  Plfty-flrst  are 
among  the  most  frustrated  soldiers  In  uni- 
form today,  for  final  decisions  on  what  may 
or  may  not  pass  depend  on  the  German  li- 
censing authorities. 

It  works  like  this:  The  MP's  stop  a  smpl- 
clous-locklrg  shipment  at  the  border  and 
ask  the  Eastern  Economic  Relations  Division 
of  the  United  States  High  Commission  for 
Instructions.  The  eastern  economic  outfit 
usually  telephones  to  the  German  licensing 
authorities,   who   generally   reply   that   the 


shipment  Is  noncritlcal.    Eastern  Economic 
orders  the  MP's  to  let  It  go  through. 

At  a  customs  check  point  along  the  border 
between  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  an  MP  sergeant  recently  stopped 
shipment  of  what  he  believed  was  two  micro- 
hardness  testers,  critically  Important  In  the 
manufacture  of  high-test  steels  such  as  are 
used  In  armor  plating.  They  were  bovmd 
from  West  Germany  to  Budapest  in  Com- 
munist Hxmgary. 

The  sergeant  told  me  the  story:  "I  felt 
good.  I  figured  I  had  something  big  to  show 
for  all  those  months  out  here  on  the  border. 
But  that  didn't  last  long.  We  got  orders  from 
the  High  Commission  saying  they  had 
checked  with  the  German  license  authority, 
and  through  them  with  the  factory,  and  the 
Instruments  weren't  the  kind  of  hardness 
testers  used  for  critical  steels.  So  we  had 
to  release  the  shipment. 

"Well,  a  thing  like  that  could  easily  hap- 
pen. We  MP's  aren't  technical  experts,  and 
how  can  we  be  sure  whether  a  strange-look- 
ing machine  part  Is  designed  to  make  steel 
or  to  knit  underwear?  But  this  case  was 
really  funny — except  that  It  wasn't  funny  jit 
aU.  Before  I  started  this  hitch  In  the  Army, 
I  had  a  Job  for  3  years  at  Great  Lakes  Steel 
in  Detroit.  It  Just  so  happened  that  my 
Job  was  to  work  with  mlcrohardness  testers." 
The  German  license  authorities  and  the 
people  in  the  High  Commission's  trading  di- 
vision may  be  right.  They  say  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  make  an  accurate  check  on 
shipmenU  by  comparing  serial  and  model 
numbers  against  manufacturers'  lists  and 
catalogs,  without  seeing  the  goods.  But  no- 
body win  ever  convince  the  sergeant  that  he 
did  not  see  a  pair  of  critical  mlcrohardness 
Instruments. 

One  expert,  with  no  special  ax  to  grind, 
gave  me  the  estimate  that  the  total  sixth 
column  trade  to  East  Germany  amounted  to 
$235,000,000  In  1951.  This,  he  figvired.  in- 
cluded $7,500,000  worth  of  highly  critical  ma- 
chinery and  $15,000,000  worth  of  chemicals, 
plus  some  32,600  tons  of  copper,  zinc,  aluml- 
nimi,  mercury,  bronze,  cobalt^  and  cadmium. 
Tot  1962  my  source  thought,  the  Illegal  trade 
was  perhaps  a  third  higher  than  this. 
Exactly  how  much  of  the  goods  comes  from 
West  Germany  Is  unknown.  It  Is  certainly 
larger  than  the  German  authorities  and  our 
Eastern   Economic   Division   would   like   to 

think.  ,_^    . 

Yet,  only  one  man  has  ever  been  convicted 
as  a  sixth  columnist  in  West  Germany.  (The 
convictions  mentioned  earlier  in  the  article 
took  place  In  West  Berlin,  where  the  authori- 
ties have  been  somewhat  tougher.)  This 
exception  is  an  engineer  named  Gustav 
Davldovic,  now  serving  a  prison  sentence.  He 
was  convicted  of  helping  smuggle  to  Czecho- 
slovakia such  goods  as  a  $68,000  calibrated 
lathe,  a  $152,000  smelting  conveyor.  $300,000 
worth  of  electrical  equipment. 

A  very  useful  sixth  columnist,  while  he 
lasted,  Davldovic  is  a  Czech  and  one  of  the 
few  people  from  behind  the  iron  cxirtain  let 
out  by  Soviet  authorities  to  work  in  the 
west.  He  regards  himself  as  a  faU  guy  sent 
to  fHlson  at  a  time  when  United  States  au- 
thorities in  Germany  decided  to  get  tough, 
mostly  as  a  matter  of  window  dressing.  None 
of  the  West  German  businessmen  with  whom 
he  dealt,  although  they  obviously  loved  him 
and  even  supplied  a  Mercedes  sedan  for  hU 
personal  use.  has  ever  been  in  grave  danger 
of  accompanying  him  behind  the  bars. 

When  Davldovic 's  sentence  came  up  for 
r«view  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
In  West  Germany,  it  was  upheld  but  over 
the  violent  dissent  of  the  chief  justice. 
Mindful  of  the  fact  that  Davldovic  seemed 
to  be  the  only  person  taking  the  rap.  the 
chief  justice  said.  "I  do  not  believe  In  taking 
the  pawns  and  letting  the  castles  go." 

The  7751st  MP's  have  worked  hard  to  try  to 
seal  off  the  border  from  West  Germany  to 
the  Iron-curtaln  countries  but  such  success 
as  they  have  had  has  only  inspired  the  sixth 


column  to  prove  how  many  different  ways 
there  are  of  skinning  this  particular  cat. 
Davldovic  had  the  simplest  of  all  answers 
for  tremsportatlon  problems.  For  maximum 
speed  he  preferred  shipping  by  rail.  But 
when  his  shipments  were  stopped  by  the 
7751st  MP's,  he  rerouted  them  through  the 
free  port  of  Hamburg.  They  went  by  rail 
to  Hamburg,  with  manifests  indicating  that 
they  were  destined  for  some  western  fac- 
tory. While  they  lay  Inside  the  free  port, 
somebody  changed  the  papers  and  the  desti- 
nation stencils.  They  left  the  port  on  a  ship 
fiying  the  Red  flag. 

All  European  free'  ports  are  regularly 
visited  by  Soviet  ships.  One  dockmaster  told 
me  frankly,  "The  captains  never  tell  us  where 
they  came  from  or  where  they  are  going — 
and  we  don't  ask."  It  Is  the  business  oi'  free 
port  officials,  and  has  been  from  time  Imme- 
morial, not  to  ask  embarrassing  questions. 

Davldovlc's  successors  have  grown  even 
smarter.  They  too  use  the  free  ports.  But 
since  shipping  by  sea  is  sometimes  too  slow, 
they  have  developed  some  fine  techniques  of 
smuggling  by  land.  A  West  German  factory, 
at  the  behest  of  a  sixth  columnist,  makes  a 
high-quality  lathe  designed  for  munitions 
factory  In  Czechoslovakia.  Rather  than  be- 
ing shipped  directly  to  Its  destination,  the 
lathe  Is  sent  westward  out  of  Germany. 

Somewhere  In  France,  Holland,  or  Belgium, 
the  sixth  columnist  takes  delivery.     In  one 
way    or    another — perhaps    even    by    using 
phony   shipping    papers   and   licenses    that 
certify  the  contents  of  the  crate  to  be  merely 
old  Coca-Cola  bottles — the  sixth  columnist 
gets  permission  to  send  it  to  Czechoslovakia. 
It  crosses  West  Germany  by  rail  under  the 
sacred-cow  category   of  "In  transit"   goods. 
The  7751st  MP's  can  stop  it  only  if  they  can 
prove  it  wiginated  In  West  Germany.     But 
the  MP's  can  rarely  furnish  proof.    One  of 
them  said,  "We  see  all  this  machinery  going 
through  labeled  'in  transit.'    It  looks  amaz- 
ingly like  some  of  the  stuff  we  used  to  see 
from  factories  In  the  Ruhr.    But  nowadays 
it's  a  lltle  bit  different.    There's  no  serial 
number,  no  trademark,  no  code  name,  no 
nothing.    The  damn  stuff  isn't  made  any 
place." 

The  authorities  in  West  Germany,  German 
and  United  States  alike,  wlU  tell  you  that 
this  MP  was  talking  through  his  hat,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  any- 
thing important  and  get  It  Into  trade  chan- 
nels without  obeying  the  conventions  of 
trade-mark  and  serial  number.  Again  you 
have  to  take  your  choice  as  to  whom  you 
believe. 

In  smuggling  with  the  avowed  enemy,  no 
country  has  completely  clean  hands.  The 
Russians  are  certainly  getting  strategic  goods 
from  West  Germany,  France,  Holland.  Bel- 
glum,  England.  Scandinavia.  Spain.  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Canada.  Although  the 
United  States  has  been  the  leader  in  the  at- 
tempt to  embargo  strategic  materials,  some 
United  States  businessmen  have  also  been 
<^ender8. 

The  problem  Is  by  no  means  a  simple  one 
that  covUd  be  solved  by  putting  some  un- 
scrupulous villains  behind  bars.  Western 
Etirope  needs  a  lot  of  the  things  the  Iron 
curtain  countries  can  provide,  notably  coal, 
timber,  and  food,  and  the  only  way  It  can 
get  them  Is  by  some  kind  of  exchange.  As' 
long  as  the  United  States  tariff  makes  It  dif- 
ficult for  West  Europe's  surplus  manufac- 
tures to  find  profitable  markets  here,  we  are 
not  too  convincing  when  we  condemn  those 
countries  for  selling  where  they  can. 

The  answer  cannot  be  provided  by  the 
United  States  alone  but  must  be  worked  out 
Internationally  In  such  groupings  as  NATO. 
Inside  the  United  States,  howeter,  the  prob- 
lem deserves  a  good  deal  more  attention  and 
open  discussion  than  it  has  been  getting. 
Smuggling  is  as  old  as  sin  and  almost  as  hard 
to  dispel.  But  as  recent  history  has  provsa. 
it  is  silly  to  make  money  seUlnc  ■"»  »"» 
which  is  earmarked  for  a  Peert  Barfeor. 
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Why  Be  Allerfic  to  a  Patriotic  Oath? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY I 

or  PZNNSTI.VAMIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1953  | 
Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  an  editorial 
from  the  Commonweal-  entitled  "Hail 
and  Farewell." 

The  imctuousmess  displayed  by  the 
newspapers  over  the  arrival  of  the  new 
President  is  dwelt  on  here  with  extraor- 
dinary clarity.  Should  President  Tru- 
man's activities  in  oflBce  in  behalf  of  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  be  passed  over  as 
of  no  concern?  When  are  we  going  to 
look  at  these  things  with  proper  per- 
spective and  evaluation?  Why  is  the 
public  press  so  unctuous  over  President 
Eisenhower,  famous  as  he  is,  when  he 
has  just  come  into  office?  The  time  to 
cheer  is  when  the  armor  is  taken  off. 
not  when  it  is  put  on. 
The  editorial  follows:  j 

Hail  and  Fakkwku. 
As  this  editorial  Is  being  written,  one  dis- 
tinct era  of  American  political  history  la 
drawing  to  a  close.  When  It  appears,  an- 
other era  will  haTe  been  born.  This  seems 
a  time,  therefore,  for  the  saying  of  good-bys 
and  the  bidding  of  welcomes,  and  so  to  Harry 
8.  Truman  we  extend  the  traditional  "fare- 
well,**  and  to  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  the 
•qualy  traditional,  but  nonetheless  sincere. 
•haU." 

Our  farewell  to  Mr.  Truman  Is  a  grateful 
one,  and  It  Is,  we  trust,  temporary  rather 
than  final.  For  we  believe  that  be  has  served 
bis  office  with  such  high  distinction  that  his 
absence  from  public  affairs  shoiild  not  be 
permanent  or  complete.  And  our  welcome 
for  General  Elsenhower  Is  hopeful,  but  It  Is 
tentative  too.  because  the  history  of  his  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  be  made.  We  wish 
blm  such  success  In  the  next  4  years  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  electorate  will  be  trium- 
phantly vindicated,  and  at  least  part  of  our 
hope  for  his  success  Is  that  In  the  terrible 
decisions  which  will  surely  be  his  he  will 
find  strength  to  act  with  that  vision  and 
courage  which  have  distinguished  the  major 
achievenxents  of  the  man  whose  place  he  now 
takes. 

To  write  these  things  Is  undoubtedly  to 
express  a  minority  opinion.  It  is  fashionable 
these  days  to  speak  of  Mr.  Truman  as  the 
discredited,  the  repudiated  President;  and  It 
Is  the  political  orthodoxy  of  the  hoxir  to 
admit  small  possibility  of  failure  or  short- 
sightedness In  the  new  administration. 
Th\u,  In  large  sections  of  the  American  press. 
It  la  being  hailed  a  success  before  It  Is  bom, 
and  Its  history  is  being  Judged  before  it  Is 
written. 

Such  excessive  vlndlctlveness  on  the  one 
band,  coupled  with  such  unreasonable  gen- 
erosity on  the  other,  seems  evidence  of  a  dis- 
turbing unbalance  In  popular  Judgment,  at- 
tributable, perhaps,  to  the  passions  of  the 
late  campaign.  For  the  sake  of  both  Justice 
and  prudence,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  neither 
extreme  long  prevails.  Because  for  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  leave  office  denied  his  country's 
gratitude  would  constitute  an  historic  In- 
stance of  public  Injustice,  and  for  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  to  commence  his  administration 
surrounded  by  an  excessive  optimism  and,  at 
the  same  time,  deprived  of  constructive 
criticism,  would  promise  111  both  for  the 
future  of  the  administration  and  the  health 
of  our  tree  institutions.  A  restoration  of  bal- 
anos  Is  needed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  MXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial, 
"Why  Be  Allergic  to  a  Patriotic  Oath?" 
which  appeared  in  the  White  Plains  Re- 
porter-Dispatch, January  15,  1953: 
Wht  Bx  Aixxboic  to  a  Patriotic  Oath? 
The  current  Issue  of  the  Westchester  Medi- 
cal Bulletin,  published  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Westchester,  edi- 
torially reviews  the  question  of  liberals  and 
loyalty  oaths  as  affecting  the  profession. 
The  views  expounded  are  sound  and  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Bulletin's  editor  says  that  "we  view 
with  a  healthy  suspicion  a  letter  received  re- 
cently by  many  of  us  and  bearing  the  fac- 
simile signatures  of  six  physicians,  each  of 
some  eminence  In  his  particular  field,"  in 
which  letter  Westchester  physicians  are 
warned  of  the  dangers  to  the  profession  and 
to  members'  freedom  springing  from  loyalty 
oaths. 

And  then,  adds  the  writer:  "Our  healthy 
sxispicion  is  not  aUayed  by  the  knowledge 
that  at  least  two  of  the  six  slgnws  have  al- 
ready been  reported  as  "lending  their  names' 
as  sponsors  of  organizations  and  activities 
that  have  been  Identified  as  Communist 
•fronts.' 

What  is  wrong  with  taking  a  loyalty  oath, 
anyhow?  What  do  these  six  physicians  men- 
tioned, for  example,  do  when  they  attend  a 
luncheon  of  their  civic  club,  where  the  oath 
of  allegiance  is  routine  procedure?  Do  they 
hold  their  hands  over  their  mouths,  do  they 
merely  mumble,  or  do  they  remain  silent 
altogether?  What  Is  their  attitude  toward 
the  oath  of  allegiance  recited  by  their  chil- 
dren In  public  schools? 

Frankly,  we  cannot  understand  this 
strange  r^uetaiKM  of  any  person  to  Join 
proudly  In  reaffirmation  of  loyalty  to  ova 
country.  And  we  must  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Bulletin's  editor  when  he  concludes: 

"If  the  loyalty  oath  is  not  an  effort  in  the 
right  direction  and  If  all  our  efforts  In  a 
similar  direction  are  to  be  branded  as  symp- 
toms of  a  grave  disease,  or  perhaps  It  Is  a 
syndrtMne  known  as  McCarthylsm.  we  ask 
our  colleagues  to  tell  us  how  we  may  best 
fight  the  cold  war  against  world  Communist 
conspiracy. 

"In  the  meantime  we  suggest  that  money 
solicited  to  promote  an  attack  on  the  loyalty 
oath  might  better  be  used  to  augment  the 
fvmd  established  some  time  ago  by  our  State 
society  to  provide  medical  education  for  sons 
and  daughters  of  deceased  members — doctors 
who  sealed  their  loyalty  oaths  with  their  lives 
In  World  War  n." 

To  that,  we  add  a  resounding  "Amenl" 


Remoyinf  the  Fleet  That  Isn't  There 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Mrw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
2,  1953.  I  was  surprised  to  liear  Presi- 
dent Esenhower  announce  yesterday, 
"there  is  no  longer  any  logic  or  sense  in 
a  condition  that  required  the  United 
States  Navy  to  assume  defensive  respon- 
sibility on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists." 

I  was  siurrised  because  he  must  know 
that  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  been  execut- 
ing this  very  same  policy  since  November 
1950.  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
joined  the  aggressors  against  the  United 
Nations'  forces  in  Korea. 

The  real  signincance  of  the  President's 
announcement  may  well  be  in  what  was 
left  unsaid.  Before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  cheer  too  loudly,  let 
us  ask  and  find  the  answers  to  such 
questions  as: 

First.  Does  the  administration  Intend 
to  divert  our  available  military  supplies 
from  Korea,  Indochina,  our  friends  in 
western  Europe  and  from  our  own  na« 
tlonal  defensive  build-up? 

Second.  Does  the  administration  in- 
tend to  provide  naval  and  air  coverage 
for  Nationalist  forays  on  the  Chinese 
mainland? 

Third.  Just  how  far  does  the  admin- 
istration intend  to  go  in  involving  itself 
in  the  Chinese  civil  war? 

Fourth.  Is  the  administration  commit- 
ting itself  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the 
only  and  the  best  leader  of  anti-Com- 
munist forces  within  China? 

Fifth.  Is  this  the  first  step  in  an  ad- 
ministration policy  which  in  time  might 
lead  to  an  alliance  with  Chiang  and  per- 
haps an  abandonment  of  our  basic 
friendship  for  the  anti-Communist  dem- 
ocratic forces  in  other  Asian  countries 
and  areas? 

It  is  time  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  whole  truth  and  perhaps  it  is  also 
time  to  "talk  sense"  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Cbahcc  at  Formosa 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
reported  deneutralization  of  Formosa  Is  that 
It  is  the  honest  thing  to  do.  Under  the  policy 
declared  June  27,  1950,  Formosa  was  to  be 
kept  out  of  mainland  confilct,  or  neutralized. 
It  was  a  two-legged  p>olicy — the  Nationalists 
were  to  cease  operations  against  China  proper 
and  the  Communists  were  to  be  restrained 
from  attacking  Formosa.  "The  Seventh 
Fleet,"  said  President  Truman,  laconically, 
"will  see  that  this  Is  done." 

That  policy  remained  Intact  till  Novem- 
ber, when,  on  the  grounds  of  Chinese  entry 
Into  the  conflict  In  Korea,  it  was  breached. 
though  covertly.  One  leg  was  quietly  with- 
drawn— the  leg  that  prohibited  Nationalist 
Intervention  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Clandestine  American  support  was  given  to 
isolated  guerrilla  or  Nationalist  remnants, 
notably  on  the  Burmese  border,  and  hit-and- 
run  raids  from  Nationalist  Islands  In  the 
Formosa  Straits,  If  not  from  Formosa  itself, 
were  authorized.  What  Is  now  contemplated 
Is  thus  the  formalization  of  an  Interven- 
tionist policy. 

It  Isn't  the  news  of  the  development  that  Is 
significant.  How  far  the  administration  will 
go  of  Its  own  volition,  how  far  It  will  be 
dragged  at  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Instance — this 
Is  what  win  count  In  terms  of  the  American 
destiny.  And  that  is  unforeseeable.  The 
aims  of  Chiang  and  the  administration  are 
poles  apart.  The  administration  wants  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  front  In  Korea. 
That  has  become  necessary  In  Its  mind  sines 
the  Peking  regime  rebuffed  the  effort  to  ptir- 
sue  the  path  of  peace  shaped  In  the  Indian 
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resolution.  But  Chiang  Is  not  Interested  In 
relieving  any  pressure  in  Korea.  He  wants  a 
war  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet 
Russia— the  only  hope  left  to  him  of  a  return 
to  power  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Chiang,  far  from  itch- 
ing to  be  unleashed  or  to  hit  anything  to 
achieve  his  ambition.  wUl  capitalize  the 
American  predicament  ftw  all  he  Is  worth. 
He  wont  move  In  a  hurry.  Nor  will  he  need 
to  press  very  hard  for  more  aid  and  more 
and  more  Intervention  tlU  he  gete  us  thor- 
oughly embroUed.  For  the  China  Pirsters  In 
our  midst  may  be  reUed  upon,  now  that  they 
have  sold  so  many  Americans  on  the  notion 
that  we  lost  China,  to  prove  that  enough  Is 
not  enough  till  we  are  up  to  the  neck  In  In- 
volvement. Under  the  nev  policy.  In  other 
words.  Chiang  would  play  the  role  of  Pled 
Piper,  despite  Eisenhower's  Insistence  that 
Asians  must  be  left  to  fight  Asians. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  any  new  policy  will  be 
accompanied  with  a  statement  of  pturposes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  free  world  as  weU  as 
the  American  people.  Humors  are  rife  of 
alarums  and  excursions  and  intentions.  The 
new  assumptions  must  take  cognizance  of 
the  backfiring  of  aU  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  covert  Intervention  of  the  Truman 
administration  was  based.  Every  inspired 
foray  has  filled.  "Look  to  the  end,"  Crom- 
well advised  whenever  an  operation  of  this 
Bort  was  about  to  be  launched,  and  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  remind  the  President  of  this 
motto. 

The  only  end  that  ought  to  be  envisaged  is 
•  disengagement  from  Asia  with  honor.  To 
that  end  the  concturent  step  to  deneutrali- 
zation of  Formosa,  in  this  newspaper's  opin- 
ion, ought  to  be  the  derecognition  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  de  Jure  rultsr  of  China,  with  a 
warning  to  Communist  China  that  Formosa 
will  never  be  relinquished  to  force. 


Everyone  Gcb  tkc  Point 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JA»IES  t.  PAHERSON 

or  oomrBCTtcuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  story 
relaUng  to  the  development  and  use  of 
hypodermic  needles,  contained  in  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Steelways.  The  article  is 
brief  and  interesting.  It  was  written 
by  a  personal  friend  and  a  capable  re- 
porter. Mr.  Sando  Bologna,  of  the  Water- 
bury  Republican  and  American,  and 
should  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 

CONGKESSIOItAL  ReCOFD. 

The  article  follows: 

EVERTONI  GSTS  THE  POINT 

(By  Sando  Bologna) 

The  year  was  1942.  Two  young  physicians 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service— 
Drs.  Robert  A.  Hingson  and  Waldo  B.  Ed- 
wards— were  about  to  present  to  the  world 
a  history-making  medical  discovery.  Their 
method  of  contlnuo\is  caudal  analgesia 
would  make  painless  childbirth  a  reality. 

But  there  was  one  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 
The  hypodermic  needle  through  which  the 
solution  was  Injected  would  be  under  great 
stress  and  might  be  in  danger  of  breaking. 
No  needle  then  in  existence  could  do  the  Job. 

The  problem  was  turned  over  to  the  medi- 
cal supply  companies,  and  the  solution, 
which  came  from  Becton.  Dickinson  &  Co.. 
of  Rutherford,  N.  il.,  was  a  special  needle  of 
armealed  stainless  steel — so  pliable  that  you 
can  curl  it  around  your  finger.    Without  It, 


continuous   caudal    analgesia   would   never 
have  been  possible. 

Largely  taken  for  granted,  the  humble 
hypodermic  needle  Is  the  workhorse  of  mod- 
ern medicine.  Probably  no  other  device  in 
history  has  done  so  much  good  by  Jabbing 
holes  through  human  skin — and  making 
people  glad  for  it. 

The  childhood  diseases  that  laid  you  low 
have  a  good  chance  today  of  missing  your 
children  completely,  thanks  to  shots  admin- 
istered with  a  slender  steel  needle  dvu-ing 
preschool  years.  And  though  countless  sol- 
diers may  Joke  about  the  holes  stabbed  In 
them  by  medics,  modem  sertims  have  made 
our  Army  the  world's  healthiest. 

Without  the  hypo  needle,  diabetic  patients 
would  be  cut  off  from  their  life-preserving 
Insulin,  and  many  of  the  antibiotics  and 
other  modem  drugs,  as  well  as  blood  plasma, 
would  be  difficult  or  Impossible  to  use. 

Making  a  modem  hypodermic  needls  is  a 
reducing  process.  Tube  makers  start  with 
stainless  steel  tubing  about  2y3  Inches  In 
diameter.  In  more  than  100  operations  they 
work  It  down  to  about  24  different  needle 
sizes— the  smallest  a  tiny,  slender  tube  with 
walls  as  thin  as  twenty-five  ten-thousandths 
of  an  Inch  and  an  inside  diameter  of  only 
five  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  needle 
makers  cut  the  tubing,  grind  and  bevel  the 
points,  and  swage  the  fine  stainless  steel 
tubes  Into  their  brass  hubs. 

What  with  blood  banks,  Government  stock- 
piling of  medical  supplies,  and  new  drugs, 
the  demand  for  hypo  needles  is  on  the  in- 
crease. One  manufacturer  estimates  that 
between  20,000.000  and  26.000,000  needles 
were  made  In  this  country  In  1940.  In  1951 
the  total  was  an  estimated  one  hundred 
million. 

No  one  knows  how  many  lives  were  saved 
in  World  War  n  and  are  being  saved  every 
day  In  Korea  by  the  use  of  modern  drugs 
and  blood  plasma.  But  in  ahnost  every  case, 
you  can  be  svire  that  the  healing  subsUnce 
was  Injected  through  a  simple  steel  needle. 


Review  of  the  Week :  Ike  GeU  Off  to  a 
Roagb  Start 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 


Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  vmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recced,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Stor  of  Simday, 
February  1,  1953: 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  took 
over  12  days  ago.  It  was  billed  as  the  best- 
prepared  Government  ever  to  come  to  town— 
as  Indeed  It  was. 

Organized  from  top  vlrtuaUy  to  bottom  at 
Its  temporary  New  York  headquarters,  the 
new  administration  seemed  all  ready  to  roll. 
But  starting  on  Inauguration  Day  with  the 
crisis  revolving  around  Defense  Secretary 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  the  administration  gave 
indications  of  rolling  over  an  extremely 
rocky  road. 

Last  week,  as  the  Elsenhower  machine 
picked  up  speed,  the  road  underneath  still 
had  rough  spots  aplenty.  And  there  were 
bumps  ahead,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see. 

SZOBGAinZATIOlf 

•  One  of  the  most  Intriguing  mysteries  In  re- 
cent Government  history— the  case  of  the 
constitutional  majority— titillated  students 
of  political  science  last  week. 


The  mystery  developed  quietly  enough;  so 
quietly.  In  fact,  that  it  failed  to  get  the  at- 
tention it  deserved  as  a  practical  exercise  in 
government  and  a  practical  example  of  how 
things  can  go  wrong  despite  the  best  inten- 
tions on  all  sides. 

The  case  of  the  constitutional  majority  re- 
volved around  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years — 
untU  AprU  1,  1956 — the  powers  granted  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  By  the  time  the  week 
ended,  with  Hotise  action  on  the  amended 
bill  set  for  this  week,  the  ordinary  political 
allnements  were  so  snarled  that  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine  who  was  trying  to  do  what 
to  whom.  V;  ■ 

THE  PKOBLEIC  - 

Under  existing  law.  Congress  has  delegate 
the  President  authority  to  make  organiza- 
tional    changes     In    Government     agencies. 
But  this  Is  not  blanket  authority,  such  as 
President  Roosevelt  had  under  war  powers. 
Before  the  President  can  reorganize  a  bu- 
reau, he  must  submit  his  pltm  to  Congress. 
If  Congress  takes  no  action  In  60  days,  the 
plan   goes   Into  effect.     The   reorganization 
can  be  stopped  only  If  one  House  or  the  other 
vetoes  It  by  a  constitutional  majority.     In 
other  words,  218  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House,  or  49  of  the  96  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, must  oppose  the  plan  in  order  to  kill  it. 
Under  this  law.  President  Truman  man- 
aged to  effect  30  of  the  41  reorganizations  he 
wanted  to  make.    Two  of  the  29 — affecting 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission — passed  over 
the  expressed  objections  of  Congress  simply 
because  the  vote  against  the  plans  was  great- 
er than  a  simple  majority  but  short  of  a  con- 
stitutional one. 

KAJOBrrr  or  quosum 
Under  a  simple  majority  rule,  it  would  not 
take  218  Representatives  or  49  Senators  to 
kill  a  plan.  A  bare  majority  of  a  quorum 
coxild  do  the  trick,  conceivably  as  few  as 
110  In  the  House  or  25  in  the  Senate. 

Historically  the  Hotise  has  always  been  bet- 
ter disposed  toward  the  President  on  the 
matter  of  reorganization  than  the  Senate. 
Prom  time  to  time,  Members  of  the  lower 
body  have  supported  the  Idea  that  both 
Chambers  should  act  to  nullify  a  Presiden- 
tial plan,  while  Senators  have  tended  to 
favor  killing  reorganizations  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  of  either  House. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op>eratlons 
met  to  consider  House  Resolution  1979,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  present  provisions  for  2  years. 
The  sponsor  of  the  bill  was  Republican 
Clarence  Bkowk,  of  Ohio.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  Republican  Clue  Hoir- 
ICAN  of  Michigan. 


dodge's  arrAKO 
Up  to  the  Hill  In  support  of  H.  R.  1979 
came  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  the  Interim  fiscal  ad- 
viser newly  appointed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  be  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 
As  the  foyntalnhead  of  knowledge  on  execu- 
tive-branch organization,  Mr.  Dodge  was  the 
logical  man  to  testify  for  the  administra- 
tion. He  told  the  committee  that  the  ad- 
ministration "asks  no  more  and  no  less 
(power)  than  has  been  granted  its  predeces- 
sor." and  warned  that  "to  give  it  less  author- 
ity to  do  what  is  expected  and  quite  generally 
demanded  of  It  would  be  not  only  an  un- 
expected handicap  but  certainly  to  a  degree 
a  denial  of  one  of  the  Important  factors  In 
public  opinion  which  brought  this  admin- 
istration into  office." 

THE  AMENDMENT 

Chairman  Hoffman,  who  has  strong  views 
on  who  should  hold  the  reins  of  Government, 
made  no  secret  during  the  hearings  of  his 
intention  to  amend  the  bill  before  reporting 
it  o\it.  Far  from  being  willing  to  let  General 
Elsenhower  have  what  his  predecessor  had, 
Mr  Hoffman  intended  to  fix  it  so  a  simple 
majority  of  either  House  could  kUl  a  reorgan- 
ization plan. 
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Mr  Dodge,  for  hl8  part,  made  no  secret  of 
his  horror  of  such  a  develol)ment.  Time  and 
ERaln  in  hla  testimony,  the  Budget  Director 
emphasized  the  importance  o'  g*^^8  .^f  * 
PrMldent  as  much  power  as  possible  to  clean 
house,  as  he  had  promised  the  people  he 
would.  Time  and  again  he  said  this  was  the 
view  of  the  administration  and — as  far  as 
he  knew— of  the  President  himself. 

8AWIMO  TBI   LIMB 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
watched  with  fascination  as  the  Republican 
busUy  sawed  away  at  the  limb  on  which  the 
Republican  administration  was  perched,  in- 
stead of  urging  the  Budget  ^^^^^jjfj^" 
less  than  the  original  bill  offered,  the  Dem- 
ocrats kept  urging  him  to  try  for  more.  Mr. 
Dodge  said  he  would  not  fight  for  more,  but 
would  oppose  less. 

To  questions  from  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee table.  Mr.  Dodge  declared  that  » 
simple  majority  would  make  It  'lrtiif"yj'"- 
possible  for  the  President  to  act.  The  Dem- 
ocrats let  It  be  known  that  if  the  constitu- 
tional majority  was  what  Generiil  Eisen- 
hower wanted,  the  Democrats  would  see  to 
It  that  he  received  it.  They  would.  In  ahOrt. 
protect  him  from  his  friends. 

But  there  was  Impetus  behind  the  drive  to 
amend  the  measure.  Clawcnc*  Brown. 
father  of  the  House  bUl.  seemed  eager  to  au- 
thorise surgery  on  his  brain  child.  He  said 
he  understood  the  Senate  was  going  to  urge 
the  simple  majority,  and  in  the  interest  of 
speed  and  harmony  he  would  go  along  with 
the  crowd.  i 

BXWILDKUNO  VOTB  | 

The  bewildering  House  committee  rote 
'  was:  15  Republicans  in  favor  of  weakening 
-  Elsenhower's  reorganization  powers.  14  Dem- 
ocrats opposed.  In  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  whlt- 
Ulng  the  President's  powers;  two  absent 
Democratic  Senators  later  dissented. 

Still  the  Democrats  were  not  ready  to  lie 
down.  They  had  plugged  for  the  constitu- 
tional majority  for  their  own  President.  Tru- 
man; they  would  plug  for  It  for  the  opposi- 
tion's President,  Elsenhower,  if  only  as  a 
maUer  of  principle.  Too,  the  Democrats  took 
pule  Joy  in  the  thought  that.  In  rescuing  the 
Republican  President's  pet  project  from  the 
Republican  Congress*  tender  mercies,  they 
coiild  show  themselves  to  be  a  force  for 
unity  and  sound  Government,  to  the  Infinite 
embarrassment  of  the  party  In  power.    [ 

TBI  ATTEHMATH 

IS  the  Democrats  and  the  Budget  Director 
were  a  little  baffled  by  what  had  happened 
In  committee,  the  Republican  leadership  on 
the  Hill  was  equally  bemused  by  all  the  fuss 
that  was  kicked  up.  The  congressional  lead- 
ers knew  something  others  did  not  know — 
and  what  they  knew  made  things  even  more 
mystifying. 

The  big  Republican  wheels  on  Capitol  Hill 
could  not  understand  Mr.  Dodge's  adamant 
stand  against  the  Hoffman  amendment. 
They  had  been  to  the  White  House  on  Mon- 
day to  talk  things  over  with  the  President. 
One  of  the  subjects  was  the  reorganization 
bill.    ,  - 

The  leaders  had  told  the  President  that 
Representative  Hoffman  was  all  for  amend- 
ing the  bill  to  give  a  simple  majority  veto 
power,  and  would  the  President  mind  too 
much  If  the  provision  went  through?  Not  at 
all.  General  Elsenhower  told  the  Congress- 
men; go  right  ahead  and  enact  the  Hoffman 
provision  Into  law.  However,  at  least  one 
of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  did  not 
recall  the  general's  agreeing  to  any  change. 

wasn't  it  CXIAaiDT 

In  the  course  of  hearings  on  Tuesday,  some 
Republican  committee  members,  as  well  as 
other  Republicans,  expressed  puzzlement  over 
Mr.  Dodge's  stand.  They  had  understood 
the  whole  thing  had  been  cleared  with  the 
White  House.  But  if  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing— if  Mr.  Dodge  really  refiected  the 
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new  President's  attitude— perhaps  the  Re- 
publican leadership  ought  to  reconsider. 

When,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  White 
House  revealed  that  the  Hoffman  amendment 
had  been  cleared  In  advance  with  General 
Elsenhower,  Democrats  on  the  Hill  were  flab- 
bergasted. There  seemed,  to  them,  little 
point  in  fighting  for  something  the  President 
did  not  want.  But  they  could  not  figure  out 
why  he  did  not  want  It. 

That  was  a  question  to  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  there  was  no  clear  answer.  An- 
other unanswered  question  was  why  Mr. 
Dodge  had  fought  so  fiercely  to  keep  the  con- 
stitutional majority  after  the  President  had 
waived  It. 

ABXAS   or   SPBCtJLATIOW 

Though  there  were  no  definite  answers  to 
these  two  questions,  there  were  one  or  two 
fields  of  speculation  that  made  sense. 

As  to  why  the  President  agreed  to  the 
simple-majority  provision  In  the  first  place, 
there  Is  the  bare  possibility  that— new  as  he 
Ib  to  civilian  government — General  Elsen- 
hower did  not  exactly  understand  what  the 
congressional  leaders  were  suggesting. 

Or,  granting  that  he  did  understand,  he 
may  have  felt  that  the  Senate's  long-stand- 
ing opposition  to  broad  Presidential  reor- 
ganization powers  Justified  his  backing  down 
in  the  interest  of  harmony;  that  the  need  for 
cordial  relations  with  Congress  at  this  time 
was  greater  than  the  need  for  sweeping 
powers.  

NOT  THOBOtJGHLT  'alXTED 

On  the  matter  of  Mr.  Dodge's  apparently 
misplaced  opposition  to  the  Hoffman  amend- 
ment, there  seems  to  be  only  one  explana- 
tion. The  Budget  Director  apparenUy  brief  ed 
the  President  on  the  pending  bill  and  got 
the  President's  O.  K.  before  going  up  to 
testify.  But  before  Mr.  Dodge  got  to  the 
Hill,  General  Elsenhower  changed  his  mind — 
and  neglected  to  notify  the  Budget  Director. 

At  week's  end  it  was  difficult  to  tell  what 
kind  of  reorganization  act  President  Eisen- 
hower would  get.  The  White  Hovise  still  had 
not  taken  a  strong  stand  on  the  matter,  but 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  were  talking 
about  giving  him  the  strong  Truman  law 
In  order  to  avoid  conf\islon. 

If  the  case  of  the  constitutional  majority 
proved  anjrthlng.  It  was  this:  When  the 
Elsenhower  administration  came  to  town.  It 
was  stylish  to  talk  about  It  in  football  lan- 
guage— the  team  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  week's  developments  seemed  to  Indicate 
that  the  team  needed  a  little  more  signal 
practice. 


St.  Lawrence  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Nxw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  was  privileged  to  make  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 1953.  Legislation  with  respect  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  has  already  been  introduced  In 
both  Houses  of  this  Congress.  Addi- 
tional proposals  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
troduced in  the  near  future;  among 
them,  bills  which  I  am  currently  pre- 
paring for  introduction.  The  problem 
of  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  will  undoubtedly  be  among  the 
most  complex  which  the  Congress  will 
have  to  face  in  this  session.    I  hope 


through  this  statement  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
the  gains  in  the  field  of  public-power 
development  of  the  last  50  years  are  in 
serious  danger. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  ms 
by  the  Commission  to  enter  upon  the  record 
my  views  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  for  a 
license  to  construct  and  operate  project  No. 
2000. 

My  Interest  In  the  development  of  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  goes 
back  many  years. 

In   the  Eighty-second  Congress  I   was   a 
sponsor  of  H.  R.  2536,  which  was  Identical 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  27,  introduced  by 
Senator  Ghixn  In  behalf  of  himself  and  25 
cosponsors.  Including  my  colleague.  Senator 
Herbest  H.  Lehman,  of  New  York.    The  plan 
which  I  urged  upon  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress  was   substantially   the   same   as   that 
offered  by  many  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  approved  in  committee  In 
prevloiis  Congresses,  including  the  Eightieth 
Congress.    It  was  designed  to  give  full  pro- 
tection   to   the   interests    of    the    American 
people  by  Implementing  the  1941  agreement 
with    Canada,    negotiated    by    Secretary    of 
State  Cordell  Hull  for  Joint  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
I  have  always  believed,  as  I  stUl  do.  that 
the  development  of  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence   River  for  the 
dual  purpose  of  navigation  and  power  la  the 
responsibility  of   our   Federal   Government. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission.  In  my  view, 
acted  wisely  and  in  the  public  Interest  when, 
on  December  22.  1950.  It  denied  the  appU- 
catlon  for  a  separate  project  foe  power  alons 
and  referred  to  the  Congress  the  matter  of 
full  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
In  accordance  with  section  7b  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

The  Inaction  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress upon  the  Commission's  reference  has 
resulted  In  the  further  delay  of  construction 
and  the  denial  of  sorely  needed,  low-cost 
hydroelectric  energy  to  the  people  of  th« 
Northeastern  region  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  most  distressing  to  note  that  the  approxi- 
mately 6.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  per  an- 
num which  could  have  been  generated  on 
each  side  of  the  river  with  an  at-slte  cost 
of  approximately  1.72  mills  per  kUowatt-hour 
at  the  New  York  power  plant  U  now  talked 
of  as  being  3-mill  power  at  the  site,  and 
almost  5  mills  at  the  load  centers. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  falltir* 
of  one  Congress  to  act  since  the  Commis- 
sion's order  in  any  way  vitiates  the  soundness 
or  validity  of  the  Commission's  Opinion  No. 
203,  rendered  In  December  1960.  It  is  Just 
as  true  today  as  it  was  then  that  "the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  the  development  of  the 
power  potential  of  the  International  Rapids 
section  are  vitally  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy and  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  and  that  to  realize  the  full  poten- 
tial benefits  of  this  project,  the  United  SUtes 
should  participate  as  an  equal  partner  In  Its 
completion. 

The  record  now  before  the  Commission  In- 
cludes the  President's  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  July  1,  1952.  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  this  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  on  June  30, 
1952.  and  the  application  of  both  Govern- 
ments to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion dated  June  30,  1952. 

The  Congress,  however,  having  adjourned 
on  July  5,  1952,  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  have 
had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  consider  the 
Import  of  that  action.  And  no  one  could 
Justifiably  conclude  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  would  have  voted  to  recommit 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  27  on  June  18, 
1962,  under  the  circumstances  which  pres- 
ently exist.    The  Eighty-third  Congress  has 
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been  In  session  less  than  a  month.  It  would 
certainly  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Conunls- 
Bion  should  consider  very  seriously  whether 
the  public  interest  does  not  require  that  the 
Congress  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  consider  the  entire  matter  in  the  light  of 
present  circumstances. 

This  project  concerns  the  use  of  a  great 
national  resource  defined  by  the  treaty  of 
1909  as  boundary  waters  of  the  United  States 
snd  Canada.  Section  7b  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  deprives  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  Jurisdiction  to  license  construc- 
tion where  the  Commission  In  Its  Judgment 
determines  that  development  shoiild  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States.  Section  7b 
Is  Just  as  much  the  law  today  as  It  was  In 
December  of  1960.  and  the  facts  found  by  the 
commission  In  December  of  1950  are  stlU 
the  facts.  Nowhere.  In  either  the  President's 
letter  to  the  Congress  or  In  the  application 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission,  was 
there  any  relinquishment  by  the  United 
SUtea  of  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  governing  the  development  of  the 
International  Rapids  section.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  such  relinquishment. 

Section  10a  of  the  application  clearly  sUted 
that  "the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
works  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  United  SUtes.'  Sections 
12  and  14  of  the  United  States  application 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission  spe- 
cifically preserved  the  legislative  preroga- 
tives of  the  congress.  The  President's  letter 
of  July  1.  1952.  stated  that  the  transmitUl 
of  documents  which  accompanied  that  letter 
"mark  the  official  commencement  of  a  pro- 
cedure for  getting  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
built.  Under  thU  procedure  the  power  phase 
of  the  project  wiU  be  built  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  a  United  SUtes  entity  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  do  the  United  SUtes 
share  of  the  work.- 

It  U  my  view,  therefore,  that  any  entity  of 
the  United  SUtes  designated  to  perform  the 
funcUon  of  construction  and  operation  of 
the  project  mxist  act  on  behalf  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Fbr  as  this  Commission  has  itself 
said  "the  St.  Lawrence  River  U  both  a 
navigable  water  of  the  United  SUtes  and  an 
InternaUonal  boundary  stream,  and  there 
can  be  no  serious  question  as  to  the  plenary 
jxirlsdictlon  of  the  United  SUtes  over  It. 

If,  therefore,  this  Commission  sees  fit  to 
designate  the  construction  and  operatlrxg 
agent  for  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project.  It 
must  avoid  doing  violence  to  esUblished 
power  policies  of  our  Government  and  must 
be  in  full  accord  with  the  policies  for  mar- 
keting hydroelectric  energy  which  Congress 
has  developed  over  a  long  era  of  our  national 
history.  .    __ 

I  agree  completely  with  President  Tru- 
man's sUtement  in  his  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress of  July  1,  1952,  that  the  procedure  for 
constructing  the  St.  Lavn-ence  project  under 
approval  by  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  Federal  Power  Commission  is  only 
-second  best,"  as  an  alteriiatlve  to  con- 
gressional action. 

It  is  second   best  because   it  represents 
much  more  expensive  power  to  the  power 
consumers  of  the  northeastern  region  of  the 
United  SUtes.    It  means  that  the  people  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Its  sister  SUtes  who  may  avail  themselves 
of  this  source  of  energy,  will  be  paying  some 
$50  million  for  works  properly  allocable  to 
the  seaway  rather  than  to  the  power  project. 
It  has  always  been  assumed  during  the 
last  20  years  of  discussion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence  project    that    power    and    navigation 
would  equally  share  their  Joint  costs.     To 
load  $100  million  of  excess  capiUl  costs  (to 
be  borne  Jointly  by  Ontario  and  the  United 
States)  on  the  back  of  power,  already  heavily 
burdened.  Is  to  make  power  costs  unneces- 
sarily high  at  the  site  and  to  pyramid  these 
costs  In  charges  to  power  consumers.    To  the 
extent  that  you*  allocate  the  cost  of  dams 


aiul  other  ycAnt  works  to  the  power  project 
alone  beyond  the  levels  of  directly  attrlbu- 
Uble  expenditures,  you  frustrate  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  entire  development 
and  dissipate  iU  potential  benefits  to  the 
people. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  SUte  of  New  York,  you  find 
another  $50,000,000  in  financing  costs  during 
construction  added  on  to  the  power  costs 
whlcli  the  consumer  Is  to  bear.  Over  30  per- 
cent, therefore,  of  the  entire  coet  of  the 
project  which  the  power  autha-lty  proposes 
might  have  been  unnecessary  had  Congress 
taken  the  appropriate  action. 

Also  this  procedure  Is  second  best  because 
It  means  that  the  tolls  which  will  be  charged 
to  United  States  shipping  for  the  use  of  the 
seaway  wlU  not  be  u^ed  to  amortize  a  fair 
portion  of  the  Joint  seaway  and  power  cosU. 
Although  United  SUtes  shipping  admittedly 
wUl  provide  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  through 
the  waterway,  the  United  States  under  the 
plan  before  the  Commission  would  have  no 
voice  In  the  establishment  of  the  tolls,  the 
administration  of  the  tolls,  or  the  determi- 
nation of  the  period  during  which  tolls  are 
to  be  charged. 

The  value  of  the  simultaneous  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway  and  the  power  project 
with  full  participation  by  the  United  SUtes 
was  the  keystone  of  the  Commission's  opin- 
ion and  findings  In  December  1950.  I  was, 
therefore,  distressed  to  find  staff  counsel  toi 
the  Commission.  In  the  hearing  on  the 
amended  appllcaUon.  urge  the  Irrelevancy  of 
any  evidence  on  the  seaway  construction  as 
related  to  the  application  for  the  power  de- 
velopment. Staff  counsel  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  "the  question  of  the  seaway  has 
been  decided"  and  that  the  Commission  Is 
no  longer  faced  with  this  Issue.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  refiect  the  considered  view 
of  the  Commission. 

This  procedure  for  the  development  of  the 
International  Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Is  second  best  also  because  It  denies  to 
the  Congress  lU  right  to  set  forth  In  specific 
language  the  legislative  safeguards  govern- 
ing the  marketing  of  the  power  to  be  gen- 
erated from  international  waters,  clearly 
under  the  constitutional  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress.  Such  safeguards  are  absolutely 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  a  clear  and  consist- 
ent poUcy  for  the  marketing  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  in  the  public  interest. 

The  record  before  the  Commission  Is  clear 
that  unless  the  usual  safeguards  provided  by 
Congress  are  made  effective,  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  this  development  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence win  be  turned  over  at  the  bus  bar  to 
the  private  utility  companies  without  appro- 
priate protection  of  the  needs  of  over 
4  000,000  domestic,  rural,  and  commercial 
consumers  in  New  York  State  and  of  public 
agencies,  cooperatives,  and  consvuners  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Northeast. 

This  elimination  of  congressional  Juris- 
diction over  the  marketing  of  the  power 
might  be  partially  remedied,  however.  If  the 
Commission  agrees  with  me  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  project  Is  essentially  a  Fed- 
eral project  and  appropriately  conditions 
the  license.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
before  construction  or  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect is  authorized,  the  power  authority  must 
first  agree  to  accept  those  conditions  and 
waives  any  right  to  challenge  the  conditions 
at  a  later  time. 

The  appUcatlon  of  the  Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York  indicates  Its  desire 
to  make  power  available  to  adjacent  States 
within  economic  transmission  distance  and 
aUtes  the  Intention  to  prefer  domestic  and 
rural  consumers.  But  when  the  detailed  and 
specific  program  which  the  authority  has 
presented  Is  considered,  it  is  sadly  and  mani- 
festly clear  that  the  present  plan  of  the 
authority  Is  In  direct  confUct  with  the  jdan 
It  presented  for  public  development  and 
transmission  of  St.  Lawrence  power  from 
1931  to  1950.  and  that  It  rejects  the  prin- 
ciple   safeguards    Congress    has    heretofore 


provided    for    utlllaation    of    hydroelecule 
power  resources. 

The  SUte  of  New  York  enacted  the  first 
SUte  Power  Authority  Act  In  1931  aft«  re- 
peated recommendations  by  Governors  Smith 
and  Roosevelt.  The  authority  consistently  ^ 
recommended  public  development  of  St. 
Lawrence-Niagara  power  and  public  trans- 
mission of  power  to  load  centers,  with 
preference  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives, 
imtU  Governor  Dewey  appointed  a  new  board 
of  trustees  to  control  the  authority  in  March 
1950. 

The  New  York  SUte  Poww  Authority  by 
Ite    then    chairman.    MaJ.    Gen.    Francis    B. 
Wilby,  presented  evidence  before  the  Hatch 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  February  20.  1946,  that 
as  far  back  as  December  31.  1931,  "the  power 
authority  reported  to  the  governor  that,  un- 
der   existing    conditions,    one    corporation 
occupied  a  peculiarly  advantageous  posltipn 
in  bidding  for  the  distribution  of  St.  Law- 
rence power  and  that,  therefore  the  salu- 
Ury    force    of    competition    must    be   pro- 
vided    •     •     •     by    the   SUte    Itself."    On 
February  26,  1962.  however.  Chairman  Burton 
of  the  power  authority  testified  before  the 
Senate   Foreign    Relations    Committee    that 
the  authority  vrould  plan  to  build  no  trans- 
mLjsion  lines  for  the  delivery  of  the  «fhole- 
sale  power  to  load  centers  in  New  York  and 
neighboring  States,  but  would  turn  St.  Law- 
rence power  over  to  the  utUities  for  trans- 
mission through  lines  owned  or  built  by  the 
private-utility   companies   and   would   deny 
preference  to  the  municipal  planU  and  to 
REA   cooperatives.     The    authority    plainly 
steted  lU  intention  to  create  a  new  precedent 
in  the  marketing  of  St.  Lawrence-Niagara 
power,  and  asked  that  both  these  resources 
be  exempted  from  the  safeguard  provisions 
speUed  out  in  section  6  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  ,     ^ 

In  his  testimony  before  this  Commission's 
presiding  trial  examiner  on  December  9,  1952. 
the  chairman  of  the  authority  sUted  that 
he  wlU  attempt  to  achieve  transmission 
through  the  existing  system  and  is  opposed 
to  what  he  calls  the  Federal-type  preference 
for  public  and  municipal  agencies  and  coop- 
eratives. ^^  ^ 

Also,  on  March  6.  1946.  the  New  York  SUte 
Power  Authority,  through  lU  then  chairman. 
General    WUby,    submitted    to    the    Senate 
Committee    on   Foreign    ReUUons    a    Joint 
recommendation   signed   by   General  Wllby 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  SUtes 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  revising  an  earUer 
Joint   recommendation.     In  the   1946  Joint 
recommendation,  the  power  authority  agreed 
that,  In  the  event  It  were  to  operate  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  project  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Congress.  It  would  undertake  to  con- 
struct, acquire.  malnUin,  and  operate  trans- 
mission lines   and  to  serve  municipalities, 
other  public  bodies,  and  electrical  distribu- 
tion  cooperaUves   within   economic   trans- 
mission distance  of  the  project  with  the  same 
type  of  preference  as  they  are  now  accorded 
\mder  various  Federal  laws.  " 

At  page  831  of  the  transcript  of  testimony 
taken  on  December  9.  1952,  before  this  Com- 
mlsslons  presiding  trial  examiner,  Chairman 
Burton  admitted  that  this  plan  had  the  con- 
currence of  the  power  authority  in  1946, 
but  said  that  he  believes  that  the  granting 
of  a  Federal-type  preference  to  municipali- 
ties and  cooperatives  Is  unsound.  He  agreed 
that  under  the  New  York  SUte  law  he  U 
required  to  grant  a  preference  to  an  Individ- 
ual domestic  or  rural  consumer  who  could 
Uke  the  energy  directly  from  the  bus  bar, 
but  said  that  If  they  were  to  band  together 
into  a  nonprofit  cooperative— the  only  way 
In  which  It  would  be  possible  or  practical 
for  them  to  engage  In  the  distribution  of 
energy— they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  a 
preference.  On  page  834  of  the  transcript 
appears  what  Is  to  me  a  perfectly  ama«lng 
but  nevertheless  revealing  sUtement  byttos 
chairman:  "How  are  the  peopt»o(  tb«  Stt» 
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of  N«w  Tork  and  the  people  of  the  north- 
Mutem  region  going  to  enjoy  the  beneflt^^ 
of  8t.  Lawrence  powor — U  you  drain  them 
off  for  public  usest"  Who  are  theee  people 
whom  Chairman  Burton  desires  to  protect 
•gainst  the  public? 

Chairman  WUby,  felt  the  assertion  of  pub- 
He  rights  of  the  power  reeouroes  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  Tork  has  not  been  directed  against 
the  Federal  Government  but  against  a  power- 
ful combination  of  utility  corporations  and 
promoters  which  has  sought  for  years  to 
obtain  control  of  this  heritage. 

In  view  of  the  record  before  the  Commis- 
sion It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  if  millions  of 
consumers  in  New  York  and  other  States 
are  to  get  the  benefits  from  development  of 
this  great  resource,  the  safeguards  hereto- 
fore provided  by  Congress  in  authorizing 
similar  major  projects  should  be  maintained. 
The  New  York  State  Power  Authority  has 
Indicated  Its  willingness  to  accept  a  con- 
dition involving  the  allocation  of  energy  to 
adjacent  States  under  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  resolve  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  quantity  of  energy  subject 
to  interstate  sale.  This  condition  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  provide  esesntlal  safe- 
guards governing  construction  of  facilities, 
building  of  transmission  lines,  and  the  con- 
trol of  resale  rates  at  which  energy  wo\ild 
,  be  sold  to  consumers. 

The  entity  operating  our  share  of  the 
power  project  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
should  be  required  to  seU  to  municipalities 
and  other  public  agencies  and  cooperatives 
energy  generated  by  the  facilities  on  terms 
no  less  favorable  than  the  terms  upon  which 
such  entities  might  purchase  that  energy 
If  the  St.  Lawrence  facilities  were  operated 
directly  by  the  Unit*d  States  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944,  rather  than  by  an  agent 
of  the  United  States  under  an  order  of  ap- 
proval by  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. Also,  the  condition  should  require  the 
authority  to  assure  the  delivery  of  power  to 
such  preference  customers  either  through 
arrangements  for  wheeling  the  power  over 
private  lines  or  through  the  authority's  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  (including 
those  which  Interconnect  between  projects 
and  major  load  centers)  whichever  woxUd 
make  the  power  available  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Without  such  a  condition,  the  power  au- 
thority's willingness  to  accept  a  condition 
Involving  the  allocation  of  energy  to  ad- 
jacent States  is  meaningless  In  terms  of  its 
new  marketing  policy.  The  entire  output  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  will  be  effectually 
pooled  with  the  energy  of  the  interconnected 
systems.  Just  what  an  allocation  of,  say, 
60,000  kilowatts  to  Vermont  would  mean, 
without  any  preference  to  public  or  coopera- 
tive systems,  of  which  there  are  a  nimiber  in 
that  State,  will  certainly  be  a  complicated 
thing  to  work  out. 

Surely  this  Is  no  time  to  revise  the  tested 
and  tried  Federal  policies  for  the  utilization 
of  our  water  resources,  policies  which  had 
their  beginnings,  I  might  add.  in  the  Repub- 
lican administration  of  President  Theodore 
Rooeevelt.  The  question  of  how  hydroelec- 
tric sites  were  to  be  developed  was  debated 
actively  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  far  back  as  the  early  1890's.  Preference  for 
the  acquisition  of  hydroelectric  power  by 
municipalities  and  other  public  agencies  was 
first  enacted  into  law  In  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1906.  It  was  foUowed  in  the  Raker  Act  of 
1913  and  again  clearly  enunciated  In  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act,  of  1920.  It  Is  un- 
der a  similar  provision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended  in  1940,  that  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York  itself  now 
asserts  its  right  to  a  preference  in  the  Instant 
application,  while  denying  the  soundness  of 
the  preference  to  cooperatives,  municipali- 
ties, and  other  public  bodies. 

In  the  early  days  of  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment, electric  distributing  cooperatives  were 
virtually  \iniuiown.     As  these   cooperatives 


developed  and  grew,  however,  they  were  In- 
cluded In  the  preference  provisions  of  con- 
gressional legislation,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress  toward  preference  acquisition  for 
public  bodies  and  cooperatives  was  made 
clear  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  of  1929.  the 
TVA  Act  of  1933.  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  the  Bonneville  Act  of  1937.  the  Fort 
Peck  Act  of  1938.  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939,  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
The  Federal  preference  clause  was  enacted 
partly  to  prevent  the  wh<Hesale  power  from 
being  dumped  at  the  bus  bar  to  private  power 
monopolists  who  usually  enjoy  a  preference 
position  by  having  their  lines  already  there  or 
by  being  able  to  build  them  there  first.  In 
this  age  of  far-flung  Interconnected  power 
systems  capable  of  providing  wholesale  power 
at  a  cost  lower  than  that  of  small  independ- 
ent generating  stations,  municipalities  and 
cooperatives  which  desire  to  obtain  power  are 
often  severely  handicapped  economically  un- 
less they  can  obtain  this  power  at  costs  com- 
parable with  those  of  a  well-run  Intercon- 
nected system. 

I  have  complete  faith  In  the  competitive 
system  as  a  means  of  assuring  the  American 
people  the  lowest  possible  costs.  We  must 
recognize,  hovever,  that  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tric-power supply,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  natural  monopoly,  the  CM-dinary  competitive 
methods  of  price  determination  do  not  ap- 
ply. The  principle  that  private-power  mo- 
nopolies should  not  be  left  free  to  dictate 
monopoly  rates  to  consumers  has  been  In- 
voked in  the  regulation  of  utUlty  rates  by 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  State 
public  service  commissions,  which  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  rate  reg\ilatlon. 
have  not  always  had  available  competitive 
standards  to  apply  In  the  setting  of  appro- 
priate rates  and  they  have  groped,  none  too 
happily,  in  their  efforts  to  translate  costs 
Into  prices. 

The  President's  Water  Resotirces  Policy 
Commission  found  a  considerable  body  of 
evidence,  which  I  believe  this  Commission 
cannot  Ignore,  to  the  effect  that  the  market- 
ing policies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
Its  preference  provisions  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  level  of  electric  rates  in  the 
regions  In  which  It  has  been  operative.  In 
those  areas  of  the  country  in  which  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives  are  assured  of 
preference  for  public  power,  they  have  been 
able  to  buy  power  from  private  companies  at 
rates  a  little  more  than  half  as  high  as  the 
rates  private  companies  charge  for  similar 
power  In  areas  where  Federal  projects  do  not 
exist. 

The  yardstick  which  develops  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  availability  of  a  preference  to  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives  would  similarly 
tend  to  reduce  the  rates  charged  by  private 
companies  for  the  wholesale  purchase  of 
power  by  these  agencies  In  the  northeastern 
region  of  the  United  States.  As  this  Commis- 
sion is  aware,  wholesale-power  rates  are  not 
regulated  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Without 
the  competition  possible  through  this  type 
of  preference,  wholesale  rates  to  public  agen- 
cies and  cooperatives  would  continue  to  be 
set  by  the  unbridled  action  of  the  private- 
utility  companies. 

There  is  no  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  reduction  of  rates  resulting  from 
a  preference  to  public  agencies  and  coopera- 
tives would  in  any  way  Injure  the  five  major 
private  power  companies  now  operating  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  Analysis  of  the  fi- 
nancial record  of  power  companies  which 
have  been  charging  nu^l  electric  cooperatives 
lower  rates  for  wholesale  power  or  which  are 
the  predominant  companies  in  the  areas  in 
which  a  preference  for  hydroelectric  energy 
is  available  to  these  cooperatives,  reveals, 
according  to  the  President's  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commission  in  its  1950  report,  that 
throughout  the  period  from  1937  to  1950, 
these  companies  have  consistently  enjoyed 
satisfactory  earnings  and  profits.  Their  an- 
nual r&tes  of  return  have.  In  general,  been 


above  the  level  which  regulatory  eommlMions 
have  considered  fair  and  reasonable  and  hav* 
compared  favorably  with  the  average  for  t)i« 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  the  region  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  power  project,  135  municlpall* 
ties  own  their  own  systems.  Tht/j  serrlc* 
some  300.000  customers  In  an  area  with  • 
population  of  approximately  1.000.000  peopla. 
In  reports  and  testimony  submitted  at  con* 
gressional  hearings  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  It  has  repeatedly  been  shown 
that  New  York  and  the  Northeast  generally 
pay  much  higher  rates  for  power,  few  domes- 
tic, riiral,  and  commercial  use.  in  comparison 
with  other  areas  served  by  major  Federal 
power  projects.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
a  low-rate  load  J>ullding  policy  results  in 
more  stable  profits,  for  the  private  utility  in- 
dustry Itself,  as  well  as  for  important  Indus- 
tries in  the  Northeast  supplying  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances.  ITie  purpose  of 
the  preference  policy  has  been  to  enhanca 
the  Inadequate  bargaining  power  of  the  small 
customer  in  dealing  with  the  private  com- 
pany. It  has  been  in  the  best  American  tra« 
dition  of  inducing  competition  in  a  free-en- 
terprise system  and  it  has  had  a  wholesale 
effect  in  making  reasonably  priced  energy 
available  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Across  the  Nation,  where  the  congressional 
policy  of  preference  to  public  bodies  and  co- 
operatives has  been  available,  these  agencies 
have  absorbed  only  about  one-third  of  the 
power  marketed  from  Federal  power  projects. 

The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  come  before  this  Coromisslon  as  a 
preference  applicant.  It  does  not  claim  un- 
soimdness  for  this  preference  or  the  con- 
gressional enactment  which  permits  it  to  do 
so.  yet  it  docs  claim  unsoundness  for  the  ex- 
tension of  that  preference  to  other  publlo 
bodies.  Chairman  Burton  says  that  the 
State  Power  Authority  shotild  have  a  prefer- 
ence  because  after  all  Niagara  and  St.  Law- 
rence are  assets  of  the  people  and  the  Stat« 
Is  an  agency  of  the  people.  So.  might  I  add« 
are  the  128  municipalities  which  own  their 
own  power  systems  and  so  are  the  38  rural 
electrification  cooperatives  which  operate  la 
the  area. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  soma 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission's  staff 
question  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
St.  Lawrence  power  by  a  licensee  because  of 
the  language  of  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  Yet,  some  of  these  same  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  say  that  they  can  condition 
the  license  with  respect  to  the  important 
matter  of  allocation  of  energy  to  the  sister 
States.  They  say  it  is  unnecessary  further 
to  condition  the  license  with  respect  to  other 
conditions  of  distribution  to  the  adjacent 
States  because  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion might  act  under  section  20  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  If  this  be  assumed.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  other  safeguards  might  not 
be  provided  imder  the  same  section  of  the 
act.  Without  attempting  to  reserve  this  Is- 
sue of  legal  interpretation,  however,  I  ask 
this  Commission  to  look  very  closely  at  the 
whole  question  of  insuring  adequate  safe- 
guards for  power  consumers  in  the  Northeast 
before  rendering  its  decision. 

In  considering  questions  of  legal  authority, 
the  Commission  should  also  look  closely  at 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  along  with  the 
Joint  application  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  may  constitute  an  agreement 
requiring  approval  of  the  Congress  or  at  least 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  Also,  in  review- 
ing its  conclusions  reached  in  December  1950, 
the  Conunission  should  look  very  carefully 
at  the  question  of  whether  the  declaration 
of  policy  in  section  1001  of  the  New  York 
Power  Authority  Act  is  not  in  basic  conflict 
with  the  recapture  provision  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  despite  the  opinion  of  New  York's 
attorney  generaL 
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Should  the  Cbmmlssion  have  any  doubt 
as  to  its  authority  to  impose  necessary  con- 
ditions approprlata  to  this  gigantic  interna- 
tional project.  I  feel  eertain  that  the  Com- 
mission will  take  no  action  that  would  by- 
pass the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  un- 
doubted constitutional  power  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  governing  the  development 
of  theee  international  waters.  The  approval 
of  the  project,  without  such  safeguards  and 
conditions,  would  divest  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  control  over  one  of  our 
greatest  natural  resources.  It  would  sanc- 
tion an  entirely  new  program  and  set  a 
deadly  precedent  to  turn  over  St.  Lawrence 
power  at  the  bus  bar  for  exploitation  and 
sale  by  private  utilities.  This  would  be  in 
complete  disregard  of  congressionally  ap- 
proved policies  as  well  as  the  conservation 
and  public-power  policies  consistently  up- 
held by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
since  the  administration  of  Governor  Smith. 

The  entity  designated  to  carry  out  our 
international  agreements  and  understand- 
ings in  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
should  obviously  insure  the  same  benefits  to 
public  agencies,  mxuilcipalities,  cooperatives, 
and  consumers  generally  in  New  York  and 
the  Northwest  as  are  already  being  enjoyed 
in  other  areas  of  this  country.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  shocking  reversal  of  congres- 
sional policy  if  the  United  States  share  of 
the  power  from  the  St.  Lawrence — and  later 
from  the  Niagara — should  be  turned  over  to 
monopoly  distribution  by  private  Interests, 
while  the  Canadian  share  of  the  power  from 
these  same  rivers  is  publicly  developed  and 
transmitted  under  legislation  enacted  by 
Canada  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  at  a 
fraction  of  the  rates  charged  to  consumers 
In  Mew  Tork  State. 


Tbc  Sdmman  Plan:  WiU  It  Uiify 
Earope? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoK SIN 
tS  THE  HOUSB  OT  REPRE8KNTATIVB9 

Tuesday.  Febmary  3,  19S5 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  informative  article  by 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall  on  the  subject  of 
the  Schuman  plan,  which  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  many  people  in  the  United 
States  as  being  the  tool  with  which  to 
achieve  political  and  economic  unity  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Randall,  who  is  president 
of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  raises  some  very 
serious  questions  about  the  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Randall  says  that  the 
Schuman  plan  is  a  challenge  to  the  new- 
bom  European  coal-steel  authority  to 
use  its  powers  on  behalf  of  competitive 
capitalism.  His  fear  is  that  it  is  a  gi- 
gantic cartel  and  will  not  do  the  job  that 
it  is  intended  to  do.   The  article  follows: 

[From  Barron's  magazine  of  November  17, 
1953] 

Thk   ScHmcAN    Plan — An    Akskican    Stezl 

Exxcunvx  MxAsxnizs  Iib  EcoNomc  PrrrAixs 

(By  Clarence  B.  Randall) 

Where  are  the  Americans  who  have  studied 
the  Schuman  plan? 

Actually,  I  was  pltcMorked  into  this  sub- 
ject by  accident  myself,  without  any  previous 
experience  in  European  affairs  or  background 
of  thinking  on  international  problems,  but 
now  that  I  have  examined  it  somewhat  and 
have  sensed  some  of  lU  implications,  I  am 


dismayed  that  ao  few  people  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  find  it  challenging. 

Whether  in  the  press,  or  In  Indxutry,  or  In 
government,  we  Americans  have  greeted  this 
new  coal  and  steel  eommVtnlty  with  a  shrug 
of  apathy,  and  a  brief  round  of  inarticulate 
applause.  We  have  swallowed  at  one  gulp 
the  suggestion  that  this  U  the  first  glorious 
step  toward  Burt^iean  unity,  have  given  the 
project  a  quick  and  perfunctory  blessing, 
and  then  dismissed  it  from  our  minds  and 
gone  back  to  work. 

A  halo  shines  about  the  heads  of  the  men 
who  have  conceived  it,  and  those  who  now 
support  it,  and  this  celestial  light  glows  so 
brightly  that  it  is  considered  an  act  of  heresy 
to  look  beneath  and  ask  searching  questions 
as  to  what  manner  of  things  lie  in  the  unex- 
plored shadows. 

Because  I  have  made  it  my  biislness  re- 
cently to  ask  such  questions.  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  charge  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  unification  of  Europe.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  my  purpose.  I  merely  be- 
lieve that  o\ir  Government  should  know  why 
it  is  doing  what  it  is.  and  be  sure  that  its 
policy  is  supported  by  an  informed  public 
opinion  created  by  full  debate  of  the  Issues. 
That  is  not  the  situation  today,  however. 

To  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  philo- 
sophic questions  that  are  raised  by  the  Schu- 
man plan,  no  detailed  knowledge  of  its  com- 
plex documents  is  required.  In  fact,  right 
there  lies  the  source  of  much  of  our  apathy. 
Commentators  and  analysts  have  tried  to 
wade  wearily  throiigh  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  understand  the  functions  of 
the  various  Institutions,  such  as  the  High 
Authority,  the  Special  CotmcU  of  Ministers, 
the  Common  Assembly,  the  Consultative 
Committee,  and  the  Court  of  Jxistice,  and 
have  abandoned  the  effort  before  they  have 
reached  the  hard  core  of  the  substance. 

The  thing  to  do  first  Is  to  stand  off  and 
take  a  long  look  at  the  project  merely  as 
a  revolutionary  new  Idea,  or,  shaU  I  say. 
Ideal.  After  that  may  come  the  detailed 
study  of  the  docimaentation,  but  when  that 
Is  done  the  doubts  and  perplexities  that 
arose  upon  the  long  look  will  not  be  re- 
solved. The  proton  of  this  atom  is  vague- 
ness, and  there  remains  to  the  end  an  inner 
and  irreducible  uncertainty  that  radiates  ap- 
prehension. 

Painted  with  brocMl  strokes  of  the  brush, 
here  is  the  picture.  Six  nations  have  by 
treaty  pooled  their  coal  and  steel  Industries. 
The  term  is  for  60  years.  Those  nations  are 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgiiun,  Luxemburg, 
France,  and  Italy.  In  some  of  the  countries 
coal  had  been  nationalized,  but  not  In  aU. 
With  certain  unimportant  exceptions,  steel, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  forever  been  proudly 
and  aggressively  in  the  realm  at  free  enter- 
prise. 

To  this  new  community,  as  it  Is  now  called, 
each  nation  has  surrendered  a  part  of  Its 
sovereignty.  The  executive  branch,  called 
the  High  Authority,  consisting  of  nine  well- 
chosen  and  able  men.  having  Jean  Monnet, 
of  France,  as  its  presiding  officer,  has  estab- 
lished its  seat  in  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  and 
has  begun  to  fimctlon.  Its  decree  m\ist  be 
obeyed  in  the  constituent  countries  regard- 
less of  what  their  own  laws  may  be.  It  has 
the  power  to  tax.  It  will  attempt  to  create 
a  single  market  for  coal  and  steel  within  the 
six  countries  by  eliminating  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers.  It  will  control  expansion 
programs  and  may  forbid  Investments  pro- 
posed by  private  companies,  in  CM-der  that 
production  may  be  rationalized,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  If  it  conceives  that  an 
emergency  exists,  it  may  proclaim  the  mod- 
ern counterpart  of  our  depression-bom  Blue 
Eagle  codes,  and  fix  prices,  assign  quotas,  and 
allocate  markets.  It  is  a  supranational  state. 
It  can  become  supranational  socialism. 

To  appreciate  to  the  fuU  the  music  of  a 
symphony,  one  should  know  something  about 
the  composer;  so  to  evaluate  the  Schuman 
plan  one  should  form  an  opinion  concerning 


the  creative  genius  who  brought  it  Into  being. 
His  name  is  Jean  Monnet,  a  Frenchman  who 
has  never  entered  the  political  arena  but  who 
today  is  probably  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Europe.  No  man  lees  daring  could  have  con- 
ceived it  during  the  poetwar  period  of  de- 
spair; no  man  less  determined  could  have 
surmounted  so  many  obstacles;  no  man  lees 
adroit  could  have  engineered  the  political 
compromises  upon  which  it  rests. 

Suave  of  manner,  soft  of  voice,  speaking 
English  as  easUy  as  he  does  French  because  of 
long  residence  in  our  country,  M.  Monnet  is 
one  of  the  most  captivating  men  I  have  ever 
been  prtvUeged  to  meet.  And  few  even 
among  his  enemies  doubt  his  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  welftu^. 

But  whether  the  policies  he  now  piuvues  ^ 
In  his  fanatical  zeal  for  European  unification 
lead  toward  ultimate  socialism  or  guarantee 
the  continued  existence  of  free  enterprise, 
no  man  can  teU.  I  doubt  if  even  he  knows, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  I  am 
afraid  the  question  Is  not  foremost  In  his 
thoughts. 

In  discussing  the  plan,  the  first  question 
which  a  thoughtful  American  must  ask  is: 
"Why  is  the  United  States  in  Europe  at  all?" 
Before  this  or  any  other  specific  program  can 
be  evaluated,  some  bench  mark  of  universal 
validity  must  be  established  against  which 
each  of  our  Eiiropean  advent\ires,  Including 
support  of  the  Schuman  plan,  may  be  meas- 
ured. This  has  not  been  done  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  State  Department,  nor.  In  my 
Judgment,  by  any  of  those  who  have  followed 
In  the  steps  of  General  Marshall  and  Paul 
Hoffman. 

Of  this  much  I  am  confident:  Insofar  as 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  Is  con- 
cerned the  American  people  are  not  prepared 
to  support  any  program  in  Europe  that  is  not 
directly  related  to  o\u-  own  security. 

Moreover,  we  should  have  a  standard  by 
which  to  determine  when  our  Job  is  done. 
Not  only  mxist  we  know  what  our  objective 
is,  but  we  must  also  have  the  Intelligence 
and  character  to  make  up  o\ir  minds  that  it 
has  been  achieved.  No  one  in  our  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  had  the  courage  to  do 
that  yet. 

Then,  when  It  has  been  determined  that  a 
particular  project  shoiild  be  supported,  there 
remains  the  further  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  may  properly  retain  control-or 
supervision  over  the  expendlttu-e  of  our  funds 
by  another  sovereign  power.  In  other  wntls, 
may  we  properly  attach  conditions  to  our 
grant  which  will  change  or  limit  the  inter- 
nal economy  or  social  climate  of  another 
country? 

After  considerable  soul-searching,  X  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  may  not 
properly  do  this.  It  is  both  wrong  and  dan- 
geroxis  for  us  to  tell  any  European  country 
what  it  must  do  about  anything,  even  though 
it  is  the  recipient  of  oxir  doUars.  We  may 
withhold  aid  from  something  of  which  we 
disapprove,  but  we  may  not  with  our  dollars 
buy  the  right  to  dictate  to  other  governments 
and  peoples. 

We  Americans  are  not  the  sole  custodians 
of  htunan  wisdom.  A  ixt>per  sense  of  humU- 
ity  would  suggest  that  we  try  to  determine 
our  own  destiny,  and  permit  other  peoples  to 
determine  theirs. 

Long-suffering  American  taxpayers  who  are 
footing  the  bills  may  regard  this  as  a  bad 
answer  to  the  charge  that  our  money  is 
being  poured  down  a  rat  hole,  but  I  can- 
not accept  the  concept  of  America  as  the 
world's  dictator.  We  entered  world  affairs 
to  unseat  dictators,  and  it  woixld  be  tragic 
irony  if  we  now  reversed  that  role  and  be- 
gan to  impose  oui  will  on  others. 

When  I  apply  these  principles  to  the 
8ch\iman  plan,  I  feel  concerned.  United 
States  policy  toward  the  plan  is  developing. 
The  first  step,  which  was  to  transfer  respon- 
sibility from  the  State  Department  to  the 
Mutual  Seciuity  Administration,  would  seem 
to  be  both  right  and  necessary. 
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But  the  second  step  wblcb  we  have  taken 
Is  a  serloua  commitment  In  policy.  We  bare 
appointed  a  mlaelon  to  tbe  High  Authority, 
and  named  an  acting  chief. 

Now  on  what  theory  could  that  have  been 
done,  other  than  that  we  are  going  to  tell 
Xurope  what  to  do,  and  attach  conditions,  to 
our  dollars?  We  were  not  signatories  to  the 
treaty.  Only  six  nations  Joined  In  creating 
this  new  entity,  and  the  United  States  was 
not  one  of  them.  Our  appearance  in  Luxem- 
burg, therefore.  Is  open  to  no  other  inter- 
pretation than  that  we  intend  to  breathe 
down  the  necks  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
High  Authority  as  they  carry  on  their  de- 
liberations. When  I  Inquired  as  to  what 
the  duties  of  our  new  acting  chief  of  mission 
would  be.  I  was  told  that  he  was  there  to 
obaerve.  but  when  I  asked  what  he  would 
do  if  he  observed  something  that  he  did  not 
like,  I  withdrew  the  question  because  I  was 
creating  embarrassment. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  mission  at  all,  we  must  have  a  good  one. 
If  we  are  committed  to  exercising  influence, 
we  must  do  so  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  ideals  and  the  ways  of  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  United  States  is  not  yet 
committed  to  socialism,  and  may  Ood  grant 
that  she  never  shall  be.  The  men  who  are 
to  bear  this  great  responsibility  must  there- 
fore be  those  who  hold  deep  convictions  that 
the  climate  of  free  enterprise,  within  which 
we  carry  on  production,  is  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. They  must  not  be  men  with  the 
Xanatlcal  fire  of  social  adventure  in  their 
eyes,  who  think  of  this  as  political  experi- 
mentation on  a  cosmic  scale  to  which  the 
prodiKtion  of  coal  and  steel  are  purely  co- 
incidental. 

The  next  hurdle,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
crossed  and  there  is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  rouse  themselves  to  the  danger 
that  Is  Involved  and  to  express  themselves 
decisively  against  It;  it  is  the  demand  that 
•urely  will  come,  that  the  United  States  ad- 
vance a  large  sxun  of  tax-paid  money,  say 
•200,000,000,  to  the  High  Authority  as  work- 
ing capital.  Technically,  it  is  truthful  to 
■ay  that  no  such  request  has  yet  been  made, 
for  the  new  organization  was  not  in  being 
until  September  10,  but  everyone  knows  that 
Jean  Monnet  came  over  to  Washington  In 
the  late  simimer  to  open  Informal  discussions 
on.  the  subject,  and  that  upon  his  ret\irn 
to  Prance  he  created  the  Impression  that  he 
bad  received  encouragement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  American  dollars 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  colossal  blunder 
on  the  part  of  o\ir  Government.  It  would  be 
bad  economics,  bad  morals,  and  bad  inter- 
national politics.  Bad  economics  in  that  It 
would  begin  60  years  of  subsidy  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  for  an  important  segment  of 
foreign  industry  from  which  there  wotild  be 
no  turning  back.  Bad  morals  in  that  it 
would  give  a  false  stature  and  security  to 
this  revolutionary  new  superstate  which  it 
does  not  in  fact  possess  in  terms  of  support 
by  the  governed.  And  bad  international 
politics  in  that  it  selects  for  preferential  con- 
sideration only  six  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  countries  to  whom  we  are  already  extend- 
ing aid,  and  invites  all  sorts  of  new  group- 
ings in  other  areas,  or  other  industries  in  the 
same  area,  all  of  which  with  equal  Justice 
might  demand  subsidy. 

This  Is  Kurope's  own  social  and  political 
experiment,  not  ours.  If  It  wins  success, 
and  confounds  Its  critics,  that  must  be 
Europe's  triumph,  not  ours.  If  anything, 
it  must  be  supergovemment  of  Europeans, 
tor  Europeans,  and  by  Europeans. 

It  could  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
Scbuman  plan  should  have  all-out  American 
supiKM-t  when  measured  against  the  first 
bench  murk  I  have  suggested,  namely  that 
of  our  own  seciirlty.  since  it  is  a  long  step 
forward  toward  European  unity.  Ckingress 
has  affirmatively  directed  MSA  to  seek  that 
end.  and  imity  has  been  the  shibboleth  em- 
ployed to  silence  all  questions  about  the  new 


community.  But  Congress  surely  did  not  tD> 
tend  to  direct  that  unity  be  purchased  re- 
gardless of  cost,  and  It  would  be  prudent  to 
inquire  searchlngly  as  to  what  has  been 
given  up.  oar  what  may  yet  be  lost,  through 
the  creation  of  this  new  authority. 

The  quid  and  the  quo  must  be  weighed 
against  each  other. 

If  Europe's  hopes  for  free  enterprise  and 
the  competitive  market  economy  are  to  be 
given  up  In  exchange,  then  the  price  to  be 
paid  is  too  high.  Those  are  the  cornerstones 
of  our  own  economy  upon  whose  strength  the 
entire  free  world  depends  in  its  fight  to  pre- 
serve freedom,  and  they  must  not  be  lost 
for  Europe  no  matter  how  worthy  the  deal. 
The  production  of  coal  and  steel  are  basic 
in  defense,  and  the  link  to  security  is  direct 
and  Immediate. 

To  be  fair  It  must  be  said  that  nothing  has 
yet  occurred  which  Is  a  move  toward  social- 
ism, and  that  the  nine  able  men  who  con- 
stitute the  High  Authority  are  aware  of  the 
danger,  but  it  Is  the  uncertainty  of  the  future 
that  is  the  hampering  factor  now.  Five  years 
is  a  long  time  in  political  affairs,  to  say  noth- 
ing ot  60,  and  paralysis  through  fear  of  the 
unknown  is  rapidly  setting  in.  Whe-  fear 
attacks  Investors  and  managers,  private  en- 
terprise slows  steadily  down  into  stagnation. 
Our  system  of  production  thrives  on  hope, 
and  cannot  grow  under  threats.  European 
steel  producers  have  long  struggled  with  the 
bureaucracy  of  their  own  countries,  but  here 
is  a  new  agency  made  up  mostly  of  foreigners, 
which  has  the  power  to  determine  whether  a 
proposed  expansion  program  may  or  may  not 
be  carried  out.  to  control  the  supply  of  raw 
materials,  and  to  fix  prices,  after  declaring  an 
emergency. 

It  has  the  power  to  remove  protective  trade 
barriers,  but  can  it  remove  the  circumstance 
that  required  the  protection?  Luxemburg 
vls-&-vl8  Oernmny  is  an  example  of  this. 
Luxemburg's  labor  costs  are  higher  than 
those  In  Germany  because  the  social  charges 
imposed  by  the  government  are  higher,  and 
its  rail  rates  are  higher  because  those  in  Ger- 
many are  subsidized.  To  remove  protection 
and  let  Germans  enter  those  markets  nor- 
mally enjoyed  by  Luxemburg,  without 
equalizing  those  costs,  would  merely  transfer 
Luxemburg  prosperity  to  Germany  unfairly, 
yet  rail  and  truck  freight  rates  for  coal  and 
steel  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  rate 
structxu-e  in  each  coimtry,  as  they  would  be 
here  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Also,  each  nation  has  its  own  fabric 
of  compulsory  social  charges  for  pensions, 
health  services,  and  the  like  which  apply  to 
all  Industry,  not  Just  these  two.  Shall  this 
new  authority,  therefore,  extend  its  own 
power  and  set  out  to  regulate  all  traffic  prob- 
lems and  all  social  charges  within  the  six 
countries  In  order  to  equalize  costs  to  steel 
and  coal  producers? 

And  if  we  grant  that  the  High  Authority 
possesses  both  the  wisdom  and  the  will  ac- 
tually to  remove  the  trade  barriers  that  gen- 
erations of  nationalistic  parliaments  have 
Imposed,  in  order  that  a  single  market  may 
be  created  for  these  two  basic  commodities, 
what  shall  they  do  about  the  impingement 
of  their  decrees  upon  the  rights  of  nations 
not  signatories  to  the  treaty?  Without 
doubt  each  of  the  six  countries  is  involved 
in  a  tangled  fabric  of  commercial  agreements 
all  over  the  world  that  contain  the  "most 
favored  nations  clause."  When  France, 
therefore,  is  ordered  to  receive  Belgian  steel 
without  duty,  does  that  automatically  re- 
quire her  to  receive  British  or  Japanese  steel 
duty-free  also?  The  answer  to  that  question 
might  be  very  important  in  terms  of  prospec- 
tive future  earnings  to  a  particular  pro- 
ducer and  bear  very  directly  on  whether  it 
could  raise  risk  capital  for  further  expan- 
sion. Or  suppose  that  an  American  corpora- 
tion has  licensed  a  Belgian  company  to  pro- 
duce a  patented  specialty  steel,  but  forbidden 
it  to  sell  in  Italy  where  another  company 
holds  a  similar  license?    Is  that  a  trade  bar- 


rier with  which  the  High  Atithoirity  can  ot 
should  concern  itself? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  tha 
high-minded  and  intelligent  men  who  pres- 
ently constitute  the  High  Authority  will  not 
attack  these  and  similar  thorny  questions 
with  vigor  and  singleness  of  purpose  but  X 
do  say  that,  until  satisfactory  answers  are 
given,  prudent  private  management  and 
prudent  private  Investors  will  wait  and  see. 
Yet  ptroduction  is  what  General  Rldgway 
needs  most  urgently.  Walt  and  see  is  not 
good  enough  for  him,  and  if  private  owner- 
ship hesitates,  politicians  will  raise  the  cry 
that  selfish  private  Interests  have  failed  the 
public,  and  that  government  must  take  over, 
the  new  supranational  type  of  government. 
Thus  another  step  will  be  taken  down  tha 
Socialist  road. 

In  addition  to  such  universal  problems.  - 
each  of  the  six  coiuitrles  has  some  special 
difficulty  of  its  own.  Take  Belgium,  for 
example.  The  steel  producers  there  urgently 
need  markets.  They  are  barred  off  from 
nearly  all  of  their  traditional  customer  areaa 
because  soft  currency  countries  can't  buy 
from  solvent  ones.  That  is  a  rather  tragie 
reward  for  being  thrifty  and  courageous,  but 
there  It  is.  Belgium  embraced  the  Schumaa 
plan  In  the  hope  that  the  new  single  market 
would  solve  her  dllenuna,  but  I  can't  for  th« 
life  of  me  see  how  removing  trade  barriers 
wUl  in  itself  give  Prance  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  Belgian  steel.  It  seems  to  me  that  th« 
whole  question  of  payments  and  the  conver- 
tibility of  currencies  would  have  to  be  solved 
first,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  the  High 
Authority,  finding  this  to  be  true,  will  ex- 
tend its  own  power  so  as  to  take  over  that 
vast  and  all  but  Insolvable  problem. 

M.  Monnet's  own  daring  would  go  that  far,  ' 
I  am  very  sure.  He  made  that  clear  when 
the  Council  of  Ministers  met  for  the  first 
time  around  the  middle  of  September.  The 
first  item  on  the  agenda,  which  he  submitted 
to  them,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
either  coal  or  steel;  it  was  the  demand  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draft  a 
plan  for  the  integration  of  Europe.  Nothing 
could  more  definitely  have  proclaimed  that 
the  objectives  of  those  wIkk  have  created 
this  new  community  are  political,  and  not 
industrial  or  economic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  have  been  better  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  dismay  and  uneasU 
ness  prevailing  in  private  management  cir- 
cles. They  had  naively  supposed  that  the 
new  High  Authority  would  direct  its  first 
interest  to  their  problems,  and  to  tha 
answering  of  their  legitimate  questions,  but 
they  found  that  international  politics  cams 
first. 

But  of  all  the  questions.  Great  Britain 
and  what  to  do  about  her  tops  the  Ust.  She 
was  not  a  signatory  to  the  treaty.  The  Labor 
government  fumbled  into  a  rejection  of  the 
invitation,  and  the  Conservatives  have  not 
been  much  better  at  making  up  their  minds. 
For  want  of  something  better  to  do  they 
have  appx>lnted  a  mission  to  the  High  Au- 
thority, and  a  very  good  one  it  is,  which  haa 
already  taken  up  its  residence  in  Luxem- 
burg. 

But  what  sort  of  a  new  entity  Is  this  com- 
munity? Is  it  In  fact  a  superstate  with 
which  other  sovereigns  enter  into  diplomatic 
relations?  WlU  they  now  appoint  a  minister 
to  be  resident  in  London?  Or  Washington, 
for  that  matter?  And  how  did  it  come  to 
pass  that  M.  Monnet,  as  an  individual.  In-  ' 
vlted  the  English  to  appoint  a  mission,  late 
in  August,  some  weeks  before  the  High  Au- 
thority came  into  being  on  September  10? 
Suppose,  as  may  well  be  true,  that  some 
present  member  of  that  distinguished  body 
believes  that  step  to  have  been  unwisef 
What  can  he  do  about  it?  Nothing,  of 
course,  and  my  trouble  is  that  I  am  expecting 
to  find  logic  In  international  affairs,  thus 
betraying  my  amateur  standing. 

Some  think  Britain  is  behaving  as  though 
•he  wished   to  enjoy   the   benefits  of   tha 
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Schuman  plan  without  shouldering  the  re- 
sponsibilities, but  that  is  an  unfair  reflec- 
tion upon  the  ability  and  Integrity  of  the 
capable  officials  who  have  the  matter  in  hand. 
Britain's  problems  are  very  real.  The  ex- 
port of  coal  to  the  Continent  is  vital  to  her 
economy,  and  she  mutit  know  what  the  pol- 
icy of  distribution  is  to  be.  Tet  her  commit- 
ments for  preferential  trade  within  the  Com- 
monwealth make  it  unthinkable  that  she  can 
go  the  full  length  of  letting  the  High  Au- 
thority determine  her  trade  practices.  In 
fact,  it  is  unthinkable  that  she  should  sur- 
render sovereignty,  yet  that  Is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  M.  Monnet. 

And  what  of  the  other  nations  of  E\irope? 
Swedish  iron  ore  is  vital  both  to  the  Ruhr 
and  to  England,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  Liucemburg.  I  feel 
very  sure  that  the  Swedish  iron -ore  Industry, 
which  is  half  private  and  half  government 
In  ownership,  shrewdly  managed  and  solvent 
beyond  words,  is  not  going  to  let  nine  for- 
eigners In  Luxemburg  tell  it  to  whom  or 
upon  what  terms  It  shall  distribute.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  the  Swiss  will  permit  those  men 
to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
buy  steel.  And  Auutrla  has  the  healthy  be- 
ginnings of  a  steel  Industry  that  could  make 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  if  it  pursues  its  own 
way.  No  one,  of  course,  knows  the  present 
answers  to  such  questions,  yet  they  must 
be  answered  if  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement are  to  plunge  confldently  ahead  as 
General  Rldgway  must  wish  them  to  do. 

Then  over  and  above  all  questions,  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  European  company 
must  wonder  what  the  character  and  policies 
of  the  High  Authority  will  be  16  or  25  years 
from  now.  States  evolve,  and  so  do  super- 
states. They  are  never  static.  And  super- 
states such  as  this  are  Just  one  step  further 
removed  from  contact  with  the  people. 
Superbureaucrats  would  be  less  responsive  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  dislodge. 

Who  knows  what  the  trend  of  the  future 
will  be  in  the  constituent  countries  in  terms 
of  the  social  spectrum,  whether  veering 
toward  socialism  or  preserving  free  enter- 
prise and  the  market  economy?  Who  knows 
in  particular  what  the  future  of  Germany 
will  be  like?  Should  Germany  go  completely 
Socialist,  the  High  Authority  would  be  a  per- 
fect medium  for  her  to  impose  her  way  of 
life  on  freedom-loving  and  strongly  individ- 
ualistic Belgium  and  L\UEemburg.  In  other 
words,  a  single  market  could  be  transformed 
by  unscrupulous  men  Into  a  single  field  for 
the  spread  of  the  Socialist  contagion.  Men 
bearing  large  responsibilities  in  European 
companies  must  surely  weigh  such  factors 
before  they  commit  their  enterprises  to  new 
plans  for  expansion,  which  our  program  of 
mutual  defense  so  insistently  demands. 

Because  I  have  tried  in  rather  forthright 
fashion  to  spell  out  the  difficulties  that  He 
ahead  for  the  Schuman  plan,  and  the  new 
problems  which  it  may  have  created,  it  might 
be  thought  that  I  have  a  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  It  and  toward  the  men  who  are  now 
guiding  its  destinies.  The  exact  opposite, 
however,  is  true.  I  do  sense  to  the  full  the 
tremendous  importance  of  drawing  Europe 
together  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  and  of  trying  to  heal  the  age- 
old  wounds  between  France  and  Germany. 
And  I  do  admire  and  respect  the  spirit  of 
dedication  with  which  the  nine  men  of  the 
High  Authority  are  facing  up  to  their  taslcs. 
But  I  deplore  loose  thinking,  whether  in 
business  or  international  politics,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  the  six  nations  have  embarked 
upon  an  awesome  new  undertaking  that  has 
not  been  thought  through  in  all  its  implica- 
tions. 

As  to  the  United  States,  I  am  axart  that  is 
so.  In  fact,  r~am  led  to  wonder  whether 
the  world  can  be  made  to  advance  by  social 
revolution,  or  whether  the  slow  pedestrian 
process  of  social  evolution  may  not  after  all 
be  more  effective. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  remarkable  address  delivered 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Shell.  D.  D.,  in 
Gary,  Ind..  at  a  Pulaski  Day  dinner: 
I        Thk  Mzanino  or  Fkzedom 

I  ttippose  that  if  most  of  us  were  asked 
abruptly  Jxtft  what  we  mean  by  freedom,  we 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
right  words.  Thomas  a  Kempis.  the  monk 
who  wrote  that  great  spiritual  classic.  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  said  that  he  would  rather 
feel  compunction  than  know  its  definition. 
And  I  think  all  of  us  have  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  freedom.  The  important  tiling 
is  to  be  free;  it  is  not  so  pressing  that  we 
be  able  to  discourse  on  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. In  fact  we  are  at  our  most  freemen 
when  we  don't  consciously  think  about  it. 

Freedom  is  like  health;  while  we  are  en- 
Joying  it  we  don't  give  too  much  thought  to 
it.  It  is  when  we  are  sick  and  ailing  that 
we  become  preoccupied  with  the  whole  idea 
of  Just  what  it  means  to  be  healthy.  Men 
in  prison  are  obsessed  with  liberty  because 
they  are  behind  bars  and  can't  enjoy  it. 
Imprisoned,  they  become  bitterly  aware  of 
what  a  precious  thing  freedom  is.  So  ordi- 
narily, I  don't  suppxjse  that  we  would  talk 
much  about  freedom,  we  would  be  too  b\isy 
enjoying  It.  But  these  arent  ordinary  times. 
Millions,  yes  hundreds  of  millions,  of  men 
in  this  world  we  live  in,  good  men  with  a 
taste  for,  and  a  right  to,  freedom  are  en- 
slaved. They  are  obsessed  with  freedom  be- 
cause it  has  disappeared  from  their  meetings, 
their  press,  their  chiirches.  and  their  govern- 
ment; freedom  is  gone  from  their  lives,  and 
they  languish  like  people  stricken  with  a 
grave  Illness,  looking  to  the  day  when  they 
will  be  vigorous  again.  And  the  rest  of  us. 
who  are  free,  are  forced.  In  the  face  of  the 
monstrous  slave  systems  of  modem  political 
life,  gratefully  to  count  our  own  blessings  of 
liberty  and  to  work  with  all  our  might  and 
main  to  keep  the  idea  of  freedom  alive  in 
the  world,  to  keep  the  idea  of  freedom  burn- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  cruelly  robbed  of  their  liberty. 
Who,  I  ask  you,  who  Is  there  but  the  free 
themselves  to  keep  the  torch  of  liberty  held 
aloft? 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  freedom  itself 
today,  and  I  woiild  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
while  we  take  a  good  look  at  Just  what  It 
means  to  be  a  freeman.  Of  coxirse  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  freedom.  But  today  let 
us  look  beyond  the  facile  slogans  and  polit- 
ical oratory.  Let  us  try  to  grasp,  however 
dimly,  the  meaning  in  those  simple  words: 
"I  am  a  freeman." 

I  imagine  that  if,  by  some  miracle  we 
could  put  this  question  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Poland  which  is  so  dear 
to  all  of  us,  they  would  not  be  long  in 
answering.  Thimderously  they  woxild  pro- 
claim their  answer  to  us  who  are  gathered  in 
this  hall.  "You  ask  us  what  freedom  is?  It 
is  the  scene  right  before  yoiu"  eyes.  Here 
is  a  bishop  standing  before  you  and  Bp>eaking 
to  you  and  saying  what  he  believes  to  be 
true.  No  one  has  ordered  him  to  say  what 
he  is  saying.  No  one  has  ordered  you  to 
listen.  He  speaks  without  fear,  as  you  listen 
without  fear.  No  terrible  reprisals  will  be 
visited  uix>n  you  for  gathering  togeth£r 
here,  upon  you  for  listening  to  what  is  said, 
nor  upon  him  for  saying  what  he  believes  to 
be  true.    None  of  you  need  have  any  ap- 


prehensions. "That,"  it  seems  to  xis  they 
would  say.  "is  freedom." 

Thus,  I  suspect,  would  go  the  answer  from 
modem  Poland  to  the  question  of  what  is 
freedom.  And  we  would  have  to  agree.  This 
hall  is  charged  with  freedom — freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
opinion,  freedom  of  expression.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  to  dictionaries  looking  for  the 
meaning  of  freedom;  we  need  only  to  stop,  to 
look  at  ourselves,  to  listen  to  ourselves. 
Freedom,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  this:  It  is 
me  standing  here  talking  to  you;  you  listen- 
ing— none  of  us  with  any  fear  that  our  meet- 
ing will  be  suddenly  closed,  that  I  will  be 
dragged  off  to  a  dungeon,  or  threatened  that 
if  I  say  this  or  that,  I  can  expect  a  terrible 
fate;  no  fear  that  you  will  be  persecuted  be- 
cause you  venture  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  We  are  seeking  the  truth,  and  we  are 
willing  to  give  it  oxir  loyalty  when  we  know 
it.     That  is  freedom. 

Yes,  I  imagine  that  what  we  enjoy  here 
would  seem  like  a  taste  of  Heaven  to  the 
millions  of  good  men  enslaved  behind  the 
iron  ciutaln. 

Let  us,  then,  befwe  we  begin  to  talk  about 
freedom  as  an  Idea,  feel  it  as  a  reaUty  In  our 
own  lives — here  and  now.  This  meeting  is 
more  than  a  talk  about  freedom;  it  Is  free- 
dom. We  are  not  merely  expressing  a  concept 
of  freedom;  we  are  experiencing  an  act  cf 
freedom.  And  before  we  go  on,  let  us  thank 
God  that  this  is  so  and  resolve  again  to 
keep  the  ideal  of  freedom  alive  in  the  modem 
world. 

Freedom  Is  more  than  a  word.  And  I 
know  that  for  you  especially  the  words 
"Iron  curtoin"  are  more  than  political  by- 
words— they  are  rich  in  deep  human  per- 
sonal meaning,  tragic  meaning.  Your 
friends,  relatives,  in  many  cases  former 
neighbors  and  countrymen,  are  locked  be- 
hind that  curtain.  The  country  that  you 
love  dearly  because  she  stands  like  a  mother 
in  your  life — ^the  country  that  all  of  us  love 
because  she  has  been  a  glory  of  Christian 
civilization  and  through  trials  and  tribula- 
tions a  loyal,  courageous,  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  church — the  country  that  we  love  as 
Americans  because  from  her,  since  our  ear- 
liest days,  have  come  great  Americans  and 
friends  of  American  liberty — this  country 
has  been  stricken,  like  so  many  of  her  neigh- 
bors, by  the  terrible  plague  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  weep  for  Poland  because  Po- 
land is  not  free — and  we  know  of  no  greater 
tragedy  that  could  befall  that  dear  land 
because  we  know  of  no  country  where  free- 
dom is  more  devoutly  honored  or  liberty 
more  highly  prized.  When  at  meetings  like 
this  we  talk  of  freedom,  oiu:  minds  turn 
naturally  to  those  places  where  liberty  has 
been  banished  and  to  our  dear  ones  who 
are  caught  in  the  Communist  trap  to  the 
nations  where  our  brothers  groan  under  the 
bond  of  tjrranny.  Our  hearts  are  lifted  with 
prayer  and  resolution,  and  we  know  that  we 
will  never  rest  content  until  their  bond  with 
slavery  has  been  destroyed. 

We  are  involved,  we  Americans,  in  a  cold 
war  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  I  shall 
not  lecture  you  on  the  political  or  military 
aspects  of  that  war.  It  is  not  my  vocation. 
The  world  of  politics  and  military  strategy 
is  preeminently  the  layman's.  But  I  am 
empowered  to  speak  of  freedom,  and  to  speak 
with  authority,  because  freedom  is  from 
God. 

Basically,  we  cannot  discuss  freedom  with- 
out reference  to  religioiis  thought.  Leave 
God  out  of  the  pictiire  and  we  have  no  claim 
on  freedom.  It  is  not  accidental  that  when 
men  lose  their  belief  in  God,  they  lose  thelr 
belief  in  freedom.  It  Is  not  accidental  that 
slave  camps  and  iron  ciui^ains  are  the  tem- 
ples of  Conununlst  atheism.  Belief  in  God 
and  in  freedom  go  hand  In  hand. 

The  Christian  religion  is  firmly  based  on 
the  idea  that  God  made  man  free.  Without 
freedom,  man  would  not  be  what  he  Is  but  a 
helpless  robot.     Wherever  w«  turn  ia  tha 
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field  of  religious  thought,  we  keep  coming 
up  against  this  idea  of  man's  freedom — be- 
ginning with  the  story  of  the  angels'  revolt 
and  going  right  through  the  religious  history 
of  mankind.  God  made  us  free,  made  us 
capable  of  choosing  good  over  evil.  In  a 
word.  Ood  made  us  free  so  that  we  could 
love  the  good  with  no  compulsion  hanging 
over  ns  and  f>rove  to  be  worthy  sons  of  our 
common  Father,  who  freely  chos9  to  offer  us 
eternal  life. 

We  have  been  told :  "The  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  It  Is  not  when  we  choose  evil  over 
good  that  we  are  exercising  the  gift  of  lib- 
erty. Then  we  are  abusing  It.  It  Is  when 
we  choose  goodness  over  emptiness,  when  we 
give  our  love  to  that  which  is  worthy  of  love; 
when  we  give  our  assent  to  that  which  Is 
worthy  of  belief;  when  we  do  good  and  avoid 
evil,  that  we  are  at  our  freest.  The  saints 
In  heaven  are  perfectly  free  because,  with 
the  magnificent  clear  vision  that  is  theirs, 
they  see  truth  In  all  Its  shii>big  glory  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  mistake  It  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  truth.  They  know  clearly 
what  Is  infinitely  lovable  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  It  for  anything  less  than  It  Is — 
therefore  they  choose  It  without  hesitation. 
A  French  Catholic  writer.  George  Barnanos. 
put  It  brilliantly  when  he  said:  "Hell  is  not 
to  love  anymore."  To  be  in  hell  is  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  choosing  good  over  evil. 
It  Is  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  desiring 
goodness.  There  Is  no  freedom  In  hell  be- 
cause there  is  no  goodness  there. 

This  at  the  most  profound  level  Is  what  Is 
meant  by  being  free.  "The  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  To  be  free,  ultimately,  meana  to 
exercise  our  God-given  right  to  seek  goodness 
and  so  to  be  imited  with  the  infinite  being 
of  God.  In  this  life  we  are,  of  coxine.  at 
liberty  to  choose  evil  over  good;  falsehood 
over  truth;  ugliness  over  beauty.  But,  when 
we  do  so.  we  are  not  exercising  the  precious 
gift  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  coercion  and  restraint — though 
this  certainly  is  an  essential  note — but  rather 
freedom  is  positive,  djmamlc.  To  say  that 
God  made  ub  free  is  to  say  the  greatest  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  human  creation.  It 
means  we  are  so  fashioned  that  we  can  love 
what  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful  because 
we  choose  to  love  them,  by  an  act  of  our  own 
wllL  Nature  blindly  obeys  the  laws  of  God. 
But  on  earth  man  alone  can  love  God.  That. 
If  you  think  about  It,  la  an  exciting  idea, 
and  I  hope  you  wUl  not  think  it  too  remote 
from  the  real  problems  of  o\ir  day,  because 
It  is  not. 

I  have  gone  over  this  basic  notion  of  free- 
dom to  strengthen  you  with  the  idea  that 
freedom  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  ab- 
sence of  c(xnpul8ion  and  to  remind  you  that 
freedom  is  of  God  and  from  God. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  men  like  the  mar- 
tyred Polish  Franciscan,  Father  Maximilian 
Kolbe.  You  know  the  story  of  this  martyr 
to  Hitler.  A  prisoner  In  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp,  he  deliberately  chose  to  die  as  a  host- 
age in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the  man 
the  Nazi  authorities  had  chosen  to  die.  The 
Intended  victim  was  a  young  father  with  a 
growing  family.  Father  Kolbe  asked  that  he 
be  sent  to  the  death  cell  instead  of  this 
young  man  who  was  so  dear  to  and  needed 
by  his  family.  Days  later  Father  Kolbe — 
who  may  someday  be  a  canonized  saint — died 
of  slow,  deliberate  starvation  in  his  cell. 
He  died  a  martyr  but  a  happy  man  and,  yes, 
in  Its  deepest  sense,  a  free  man:  because  he 
chose — at  that  inaccessible  depth  where  each 

man  on  earth  remains  complete  master 

to  love. 

It  Is  this  basic  notion  of  Ood-gtven  free- 
dom— the  ability  to  love — that  underglrds  all 
our  pollUcal  thinking  in  the  Christian  world. 
God  has  created  us  with  the  capacity  to 
choose  good  over  evil,  truth  over  falsehood. 
To  choose  His  own  goodness  over  the  false 
gods.  And  any  man,  any  ruler,  or  clique  of 
rulers,  any  government  dares  at  Its  own  risk 


to  deprive  men  of  that  which  Ood  has  given 
them. 

We  speak  of  freedom  of  assembly,  of 
speech,  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press. 
All  these  freedoms  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
man  Is  capable  of  choosing  truth  over  false- 
hood, goodness  over  evil,  beauty  over  ugliness. 

When  men  en)oy  freedom  of  assembly  it  is 
with  the  idea  that  together  they  can  agree 
to  be  guided  by  what  ^hey  Jointly  accept  as 
true.  When  governments  no  longer  wish 
men  to  be  guided  by  truth,  they  destroy  free 
assembly.  When  rulers  have  reason  to  fear 
the  truth,  they  prevent  men  from  coming 
together  to  determine  what  the  truth  is  and 
to  act  accordingly.  The  same  is  true  for 
suppressions  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press.  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
and  behind  the  iron  curtain  it  Is  not  free- 
dom so  much  as  the  truth  Itself  which  the 
enemies  of  liberty  fear.  Do  they  fear  free- 
dom of  religion  because  of  religious  poli- 
tical power  or  economic  power?  If  so.  why 
do  they  Ir.ound  Innocent,  helpless  little  n\ms 
who  have  no  power  in  this  world?  No,  they 
fear  religion  because  from  religion  and  faith 
men  learn  that  they  have  a  God-given  right 
and  duty  to  choose  truth  and  goodness. 
That,  my  friends,  is  precisely  what  the  totali- 
tarian masters  don't  want  them  to  choose. 

It  is  from  religion  and  faith  that  men  draw 
the  courage  to  hold  fast  to  the  truth  because 
they  know  that  whatever  is  true  Is  from  God. 
who  is  the  author  of  all  truth.  Such  men 
are  fearless  because  the  great  Lord  of  all  is 
their  strength  and  they  drink  deeply  from 
the  fountain  of  courage  because  they  know, 
as  faith  teaches  them,  that  what  is  good  and 
true  have  absolute  rights,  which  no  strutting 
Caesar  or  tin-horn  dictator  can  abrogate. 

These  two  ideas — truth  and  freedom — go 
hand  in  hand.  One  without  the  other  is 
meaningless.  And  without  God,  man  loses 
his  claim  on  both  of  them.  That  Is  the  reason 
that  those  who  live  by  Ues,  gain  their  power 
by  Ues,  hold  on  to  their  power  by  Ilea,  and 
try  to  remake  the  world  according  to  their 
own  lie-ridden  pattern,  undertake  a  three- 
fold murder.  They  try,  first  of  all,  to  kill 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men;  they  go  on  then 
attempting  to  kill  the  power  of  truth  by  sup- 
pressions, restrictions,  and  the  use  of  the 
big  lie;  finally  they  try  to  banish  freedom 
from  the  earth  by  squelching  freedom's  legiti- 
mate expression  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Nation. 

So  when  we  talk  of  freedom,  let  us  con- 
sider Just  what  we  have  in  mind,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  the  truth  and  only  the  truth 
that  makes  us  free;  and  the  civil  liberties 
we  exalt  are  indispensable  methods  for  reach- 
ing the  truth. 

Our  country  is  now  engaged  in  a  great 
effort  to  keep  the  torch  of  liberty  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  oppressed  and  enslaved  peo- 
ple all  over  the  wcwld.  Let  us  not  for  a 
moment  forget  that  this  Is  no  mere  political 
or  military  tactic,  but  &  sacred  spiritual  un- 
dertaking we  have  in  mind,  above  all.  We 
are  seeking  to  inspire  men  with  eoxirage,  with 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  truth,  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  high  spirit  of  faith  in 
the  ultimate  survival  and  victory  of  the  truth 
because  It  is  from  God  and  because  God  is 
truth  Itself.  But  let  us  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  love  of  the  truth  for  us  Is  an  end 
in  Itself;  it  is  not  a  means  to  an  end;  it 
cannot  be  used  as  little  more  than  a  handy 
weapon  and  then  cast  aside  when  it  Is  no 
longer  useful.    Ttuth  is  not  expendable. 

If  we  want  to  be  effective  in  keeping  the 
spirit  of  liberty  alive  in  the  hearts  of  en- 
slaved people,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  make  our  own  act  of  faith  In  the  power 
of  truth,  which  Is  the  power  of  God.  Let 
us  give  up  among  ourselves  In  our  own  public 
life  even  our  comparatively  timid  expert- 
ments  with  the  big  lie.  The  truth  may  not 
always  be  pleasant  or  agreeable,  but  we  must 
realize  that  when  we  turn  our  backs  on  It, 
we  are  turning  our  backs  on  Ood  Himself. 


I  think  never  before  In  history  has  the 
future  of  freedom  been  more  endangered 
and  it  Is  because  men  everywhere  have  lost 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  truth  which 
makes  us  free. 

It  will  do  m«  'or  you  no  good  to  stand 
here  and  excoriate  those  Communist  rxilers 
who  feed  on  lies.  They  cannot  hear  my 
voice  and  even  if  they  could,  they  woul^ 
not  listen.  If  I  were  among  them,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  speak. 

So  I  shall  confine  myself  to  these  remarks 
which  I  think  must  be  the  starting  point  of 
all  oiu-  thinking  about  the  fight  for  freedom : 
And  that  is  the  regal,  determining  role  we 
must  give  to  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  in  all  our  thinking 
and  acting  on  this  question  of  freedom,  from 
the  lowest  personal  to  the  highest  govern- 
mental levels.  In  an  era  of  propaganda,  of 
boasting,  of  double  talk,  of  innuendo  and 
outright  lies — especially  at  a  time  when  we 
are  tempted  to  accept  these  things  as  stand- 
ard operating  procedures  in  our  national 
life  because  they  promise  quick  success — I 
think  that  one  who  was  oonsecreated  a  bishop 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  can  do  no 
better  than  to  trace  the  roots  of  freedom, 
personal  and  political,  to  its  ultimate  soxuce 
in  that  truth  which  la  Ood  Himself. 

To  the  degree  that  we  are  dedicated  to  tha 
power  and  glory  of  truth,  so  shall  we  be  vaU« 
ant  supporters  of  freedom.  To  keep  the 
spark  of  freedom  aglow,  we  must  keep  our 
loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  truth  aflame — not  as 
an  empty  bit  of  rhetoric,  but  as  a  burning 
reality  In  our  own  personal  life  and  our 
national  life.  The  truth  shall  make  you 
free. 


Europe  Doe«  Not  Tract  the  Uaited  SUIet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVlS 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, an  unusual  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Economic  Trend  Line  Studies, 
under  date  of  December  8,  1952.  The 
article  in  question  was  prepared  by  one 
Dr.  M.  J.  Bonn,  a  long-time  correspond- 
ent for  Economic  Trend  Line.  Members 
of  the  Congress  should  be  interested  in 
the  views  of  Dr.  Bonn,  for  he  speaks  quite 
frankly  of  the  distrust  which  Europe  is 
exhibiting  today  toward  the  United 
States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  radio 
and  TV  address  by  Secretary  Dulles  on 
Wednesday  night  has  added  fuel  to  the 
fire. 

The  article  follows: 

DisnusiruL  Edkopb 

Half  a  century  ago  the  news  that  General 
Elsenhower  was  being  swept  into  the  Presi- 
dency by  an  overwhelming  majority,  would 
have  filled  with  hope  and  Joy  the  heart  of 
every  intelligent  European.  We  had  complete 
trust  in  him.  We  had,  after  all,  shown  it  by 
putting  our  armies  under  his  command  at 
a  time  when  they  very  considerably  exceeded 
in  numbers  and  war  experience  those  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  man,  we  were 
sure,  who  understood  our  problems.  We  had, 
it  ts  true,  occasional  misgivings  about  his 
understanding  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy  and  not  merely  as  a  tool  for  obtaining 
victory.  But  he  had  shown  great  qualities 
of  leadership.  It  was  no  mean  political 
achievement  to  run  success! uUy  cuch  a  mixed 
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team  of  strong  penon&lities  who  did  not 
seem  to  love  each  ether.  We  had,  more- 
over, not  much  love  for  the  New  Deal  and 
all  which  sprang  from  It,  although  we  had 
entertained  probably  a  higher  opinion  of 
President  Truman  as  a  statesman  than  most 
nonreglstered  voters  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  observed  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction the  trend  toward  more  conservative 
economic  policies  on  the  Continent  and  even 
here  In  Great  Britain,  and  we  were  pleased 
by  similar  developments  in  the  United  States. 

Today  we  are  worried,  notwithstanding  the 
laudatory  comments  in  our  more  responsible 
press.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  astonishing 
impression  Mr.  Stevenson  managed  to  make 
on  oiu  nUnds.  He  appealed  to  us  as  no 
American  President  or  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  had  ever  done  before.  Many  of 
us  had  admired  President  Wilson — at  some 
time  the  European  masses  had  venerated 
him.  He  was  to  them  the  Incarnation  of 
a  great  Idea,  a  divinely  chosen  Instrument, 
who  war-tired  peoples  hoped  would  bring 
them  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  time  to 
come.  But  no  one  felt  that  warm  hiunanity 
which  Stevenson  seemed  to  radiate,  and 
many  today  utter  that  most  tactless  of  lauda- 
tory phrases,  "Why  he  might  have  been  one 
of   us." 

But  the  democratic  champion  would  have 
been  unable  to  dim  the  General's  luster  in 
our  eyes,  had  the  latter  not  done  so  him- 
self. We  were  first  aghast  at  his  naive  igno- 
rance of  United  States  domestic  affairs.  He 
had  had,  after  all,  ample  time  at  Columbia 
University,  which  he  evidently  had  not  spent 
in  a  strenuous  effort  to  win  the  support 
of  his  faculty,  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  essentials  of  home  politics.  We  did  not 
take  his  alliance — or  should  we  say  dalli- 
ance— with  Senator  Tatt  and  Senator  Mc- 
Cabtht  too  much  to  heart,  nor  the  Nixon 
affair.  Politics  make  strange  bedfellows. 
We  realized,  moreover,  that  Stevenson  could 
afford  to  maintain  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  principles.  Defeat  would  not  be 
the  end  of  him.  But  had  the  victor  of 
World  War  n,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
NATO  gone  down  before  an  opponent  of 
whose  existence  hardly  any  one  outside  Illi- 
nois had  had  the  slightest  knowledge  half 
•  year  ago,  this  rcaUy  would  have  been  Ike's 
end. 

We  became  seriously  worried  when  the 
General  began  to  talk  on  foreign  affairs  and 
explained  that  the  aim  of  American  poUcy 
was  not  mere  containment  of  Russia,  but 
liberation  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  here  are 
much  closer  to  the  Russian  danger  than  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  We  all  agree 
on  the  need  for  strengthening  the  defenses 
of  the  West,  even  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats do  not  oppose  it  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. But  we  have  always  been  distrustful 
about  the  validity  of  the  American  assvunp- 
tlon  that  the  mere  fact  of  Western  strength 
would  Induce  Riusla  to  release  Eastern  Ger- 
many — not  to  mention  the  satellites.  Why 
should  Russia  give  way  to  NATO  strength 
when  we  are  never  tired  of  telling  her  that 
we  have  no  aggressive  Intentions  whatsoever 
and  actually  prove  this  to  her  by  the  organ- 
ization of  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity, whose  structure  makes  aggression  quite 
out  of  the  question.  To  talk  about  lib- 
eration when  one  has  neither  the  will  nor 
the  means  to  strike  is  futile,  and  If  one 
had  them,  there  is  no  sense  in  advertising 
one's  intentions.  Western  Europe  is  now  in- 
tensively pacifist;  even  rabid  German  Nation- 
alists are  not  prepared  to  offer  Germany  as 
a  battlefield  for  American  imperialism  car- 
icatured by  Russia. 

Europe  has  been  fairly  willing  to  trust  the 
foreign  policy  of  President  Truman  and  Mr. 
Acheson.  But  there  Is  a  feeling  about  that 
the  Pentagon  is  not  always  as  clearsighted 
about  what  war  wotild  mean  to  us  as  we  wish. 
We  presume  that  If  war  <»me,  London  rather 
than  New  York,  or  even  the  Buhr  would  ba 
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bcmbed.  We  have  not  the  same  fear  of  the 
atomic  bomb  which  the  American  people 
have,  because  we  know  from  bitter  experience 
that  there  are  other  ways  for  mass-slavighter, 
which  certainly  are  not  more  plectsant.  We 
are  sure  that  Genetal  Elsenhower  is  fairly 
free  from  the  Pentagon  mentality,  and  we 
trust  his  explanation  that  he  hopes  to  ac- 
complish liberation  by  peaceful  means.  But 
it  does  not  show  much  pc^itical  Instinct  to 
use  a  t«Tn  which  can  be  exploited  by  Russia, 
since  the  nonaggressive  pressure  methods, 
which  are  to  bring  about  Uberation  In  a 
peaceful  way,  are  not  yet  visible. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  the  candidate  was 
playing  somewhat  Irresponsibly  with  foreign 
affairs.  He  had  not  shown  himself  a  very 
f  arseeing  statesman  when  he  said  it  was  easy 
to  get  on  with  the  Russians,  notwithstanding 
the  warnings  of  Mr.  Harriman  and  others. 
He  may  plead  that  he  did  the  same  wishful 
thinking  as  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  did 
so  at  a  time  when  Roosevelt's  sob-stuff 
dreams  had  already  faded.  We  should  have 
been  very  pleased  hiul  he  done  what  Mr. 
Churchill  has  done  several  times,  and  ac- 
knowledged openly.  "I  mide  a  mistake."  In- 
stead of  it,  he  acted  In  the  manner  of  Euro- 
pean generals  who  always  try  to  make  the 
politicians  responsible  for  actions  or  omis- 
sions they  themselves  were  responsible  for. 

Yet  all  this  would  not  matter  over  much 
had  not  of  late  European  sentiments  about 
America  greatly  worsened.  It  is  very  regret- 
able  that  feelings  of  gratitude  for  what 
Western  Europe  owes  to  the  States  are  not 
more  widely  expressed.  In  this  country,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Labor  Party  is  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  responsible  for  this.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  always  make  it  easy 
for  us  to  be  grateful.  They  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  strengthening  Europe, 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  have  been  and 
apparently  are  still  ready  to  knock  off  one  or 
another  of  the  props  on  which  Europe's 
stren^b  is  based. 

A  good  deal  of  the  colonial  unrest  Is  due 
to  the  Irresponsible  Jabbering  and  the  by  no 
means  always  splrtttrai  fraternization  of  GI's 
and  the  members  of  the  minor  intelligentsia 
who  overran  the  colonial  areas  during  the 
WBT.  Most  tint  class  reporters,  to  their  honor 
be  It  said,  put  their  face  against  these  ac- 
tivities. They  could  not  stop  this  cheap 
sentimental  egalitarianlsm.  The  loss  of 
Indonesia  to  the  Dutch  for  example  was  to 
a  considerable  degree  due  to  American  pres- 
sure, and  the  hope  of  enlisting  it  plays  a  part 
in  the  ructions  in  Persia  and  North  Africa. 
The  crude  attitude  in  favor  of  Israel  roused 
feeling  against  the  West  in  nearly  every 
Moslem  country.  Yet  when  nationalism, 
represented  by  backward  reactionary  groups, 
threatens  turning  Communist,  the  United 
States  immediately  gets  the  Jitters,  and  of- 
fers assistance  to  people  who  break  treaties. 

We  are  not  pro\id  here  of  the  way  the 
labor  government  handled  the  Persian  situ- 
ation, but  we  are  pretty  siire  that  had  the 
United  States  insisted  from  the  beginning, 
as  they  do  now,  that  treaties  caimot  be 
broken  unUaterally,  Persian  affairs  would 
have  developed  differently.  Europe  Is  by 
now  getting  tired  of  the  stand  taken  by 
Asian  and  Latin-American  nations  In  U.  N. 
not  firmly  exposed  toy  the  United  States,  that 
tb*  arrogant  ignorance  of  disinterested 
people  is  a  better  guide  to  the  social  evolu- 
tion of  colonial  countries  than  the  experi- 
enced knowledge  of  those  who  have  a  stake 
In  them.  The  way  we  In  this  country  han- 
dled the  Indian  situation,  which  was  not 
made  easier  by  agitation  in  the  United  States, 
should  convince  every  do-gooder  there  that 
we  understand  the  Asian  people  very  much 
better  than  they  do.  Our  present  relatione 
With  India  and  Pakistan  are  on  a  very  much 
sounder  basis  than  those  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  United  States 
prescription  that  the  most  irresponsible  or 
reactionary  AMltm  or  Afrlcag  fovernmenta 


mxist  be  supported  In  order  to  prevent  their 
countries  going  Communist.  No  country  so 
far  has  gone  Communist  by  the  rising  of  the 
pauperised  masses.  Czechoslovakia,  with  a 
good  agrarian  system,  feU  as  easily  as  Hun- 
gary with  a  bad  one,  as  soon  as  a  group  of 
revolutionaries,  sure  of  Russia's  armed  sup- 
port, were  seizing  power.  We  feel  that  en- 
couraging this  wUd  Asian  or  African  nation- 
alism opens  the  door  to  communism,  for  the 
Mossadeghs  and  company  will  not  be  able 
to  ride  the  storms  they  are  raising.  Giving 
moral  support  in  U.  N.  to  backward  nations, 
whether  in  Latin  America  or  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  when  they  endeavor  to  sit  in  Judg> 
ment  on  more  advanced  European  nations; 
wiU  in  the  end  endanger  the  U.  N.  itself. 
It  is  good  policy  to  give  the  less  advanced 
nations  equality,  but  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  help  them  to  ca&tigate  and  majorize  more 
advanced  European  people. 

The  United  States  fear  of  communism 
frightens  us.  It  asstires  Russia  that  her 
propaganda  is  on  the  right  track.  It  leads 
to  foolish  action  in  Europe.  Western  Ger- 
many is  the  one  country  in  Exirope  which, 
from  proximity  and  experience,  is  thorovighly 
antl -Communist,  and  where  Communist 
candidates  have  little  chance  In  elections. 
Its  public  opinion  was  aghast  when  It  leaked 
out  a  few  weeks  ago  that  United  States 
agencies  had  secretly  organized  and  helped 
to  arm  partisan  groups  which  were  to  harass 
a  potential  Rusrtan  invader.  They  had  man- 
aged to  pick  up  a  number  of  youths  of  ex- 
clusively neo-Naai  complexion,  who  started 
their  activities  by  making  lists  of  soxmd 
republicans  who  were  to  be  liquidated  in 
the  defense  of  the  west.  Nobody  holds  the 
High  Commissiooer  respooslble  for  such 
criminal  foUies.  but  there  is  a  feeling  abroad, 
not  only  in  Germany,  that  there  are  too 
many  American  representatives  who  act  on 
their  own  laitiative  outside  the  framework 
of  the  national  policy.  It  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  the  trust  busters  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  asked  for  the  consent 
of  the  State  Department  before  they  cited 
foreign  oil  companies  before  a  Umled  States 
court  for  activiUes  outside  the  United  States. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  problem 
of  Eur(q>ean  imion.  Europeans  ought  to  be 
grateful,  and  the  more  intelligent  ones  are 
grateful,  for  the  pressure  put  on  Europe 
through  Marshall  aid  agencies  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic duplication  and  go  in  for  cooperation 
and  coordination  such  as  OEEC  is  bringing 
about.  But  many  of  us  do  not  like  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  us  federation  on  the 
American  pattern.  It  suited  Pratxoe  to  a 
eertaln  degree,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to 
dominate  Western  Germany  in  this  way.  It 
does  not  really  suit  anyone  else.  It  implicitly 
admits  the  failure  of  German  reunion,  for 
France  cannot  wish  to  have  a  reunited  Ger* 
many  a  member  of  a  western  union;  70  mil* 
licxx  Germans  would  be  bound  to  doninate 
It. 

m  his  capacity  as  Chief  of  NATO  the  Preal. 
dent-elect  naturally  favored  all  plans  fop 
closer  reunion.  WiU  he  as  President  under- 
stand that  Europe  really  needs  working 
partnerships,  not  paper  constitutlonst 
Those  who  know  her  well — not  only  their 
own  coxintries,  past  and  present — are  horri- 
fied at  the  specter  of  an  all-European  parlla- 
n[ient,  elected  on  a  democratic  basis.  They 
know  the  difflcultlos  of  multinational  par- 
liaments far  too  weU.  It  Is  a  great  ideal  for 
a  distant  future,  but  it  would,  if  attempted 
now,  lead  to  noisy  chaos. 

These  undercurrents,  not  always  clearly 
discernible,  contribute  to  the  misgivings 
felt  about  the  President-elect.  His  planned 
visit  to  Korea  was  an  excellent  move  for 
American  home  consumption.  It  will  w» 
hope  enable  him  to  relieve  the  military  Imr- 
den  of  all  Western  Powers.  England  in 
Malaya  and  Prance  in  Imiochlxia  have  to  fight 
there  as  well.  It  wUl  not  change  the  nature 
of  tbe  froUem  conCrontlnf  btm  tJtA  us.  foe 
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this  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  and  per- 
liaps  in  Moscow.  A  visit  by  the  President- 
elect, whose  former  sympathies  with  Moscow 
are  well  known,  might  be  more  fruitfiil  than 
the  maneuvers  for  a  conference  which  have 
gone  on  now  for  almost  2  years.  It  must  be 
made  quite  clear  whether  Russia's  proposals 
for  Oerman  reunion — which  is  the  center 
problem — are  genuine  peace  offerings  or  mere 
tactical  moves.  Without  an  attempt  at 
clarifying  this,  European  support  of  the 
United  States  policy  of  containment  will  not 
remain  very  enthusiastic  > 


Awareness  Urfed  of  Commnnist  Danger 
Wken  Eliminating  Restrictions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953       ! 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  29. 
1952] 

AWAKXNXSS    UlCKD    Or    COMMXTNIST   DaNGDCS 
WHKN  ELIMINATIMO  RXSTKICnONS 

New  Yobk,  ZJecember  16,  195Z. 
To  the  EonoR  or  thk  New  York  Tnixs: 

A  recent  news  item  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  unit  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
with  the  stated  objective  of  eliminating  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  thought,  inquiry, 
and  expression.  All  wlU  agree  with  this 
noble  purpose,  but  the  sweeping  nature  of 
this  mandate  will  require  hard  conunon  sense 
and  realism  in  its  Interpretation  lest  this 
(ilea  for  individual  liberty  be  used  by  those 
who  would  destroy  all  liberties. 

In  buttressing  personal  freedom  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  free- 
dom of  thought  should  be  unrestricted,  free- 
dom of  speech,  implying  action  on  thought, 
cannot  be  an  imqualifled  right  In  a  ftee 
society  If  it  is  to  remain  free.  An  eminent 
Jurist  strikingly  Ulustrated  this  truth  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  "If  a  man  goes  out 
Into  an  open  field  and  yells  'Fire  I  Fire  I'  no 
one  pays  any  attention  to  him  and  he  can 
■peak  to  his  heart's  content,  but  if  he  goes 
Into  any  occupied  theater  and  does  the 
same  thing  he  will  and  shoxUd  be  arrested 
•8  a  pubUc  menace." 

Extreme  liberals  have  difficulty  in  con- 
eedlng  that  the  rights  of  the  State  should 
•ver  restrict  those  of  the  individual,  reason- 
ing that  this  is  the  pattern  of  tyranny.  That 
could  be  so.  It  all  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  state  and  whether  or  not  a  free  people 
actually  control  the  goverimient. 

RIOHTS  AND  oovsRmaatT  I 

That  such  liberals  use  emotion  more  than 
reason  is  clearly  Illustrated  in  many  recent 
Instances  when  an  American  citizen,  in  full 
poeseasion  of  his  liberties  under  ovir  Bill  of 
Rights,  suddenly  finds  himself  behind  the 
iron  curtain  of  communism.  Immediately 
his  very  life  is  in  danger.  He  still  Is  an 
American  citizen,  possessed  of  all  his  Ood- 
fiven  rights  under  our  Constitution,  but 
what  good  do  they  do  him?  They  are  value- 
less because  the  Government  does  not  be- 
lieve in  such  rights  and  Is  not  willing  to 
enforce  them. 

So  we  are  forced  to  the  eoncltulon  that 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  are 
inextricably  Interwoven  with  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  exirvlve  or  perish  with  that 
government.  The  liberties  of  men  are  merely 
academic  unless  guaranteed  by  an  author- 
ity in  sympathy  with  the  concept  of  free- 


dom and  wining  to  protect  its  citiaens  in 
these  cherished  rights. 

In  the  60  centuries  or  more  of  recorded 
history  there  have  been  many  attempts  to 
establish  such  a  government,  but  few  have 
lasted  two  generations.  Starting  with  great 
promise  as  a  charter  for  the  liberties  of 
mankind.  In  century  after  century  they  have 
flashed  brilliantly  in  the  firmament  for  a 
time,  flickered  and  disappeared — victims  of 
the  many  weaknesses  of  human  nature  and 
men's  effort  to  govern  themselves. 

nTNDAMXNTAL    LIBXRTTKS 

Thanks  to  the  Inspired  action  of  a  small 
group  of  truly  brilliant  men,  Americans  to- 
day enjoy  such  a  form  of  government — still 
protecting  ovir  essential  liberties  despite 
vicious  attacks  on  Its  foundations.  To  try 
to  protect  our  fundamental  liberties  without 
first  safeguarding  the  great  Republic  which 
gives  substance  to  these  liberties  is  like  try- 
ing to  pull  vourself  up  by  yoxir  bootstraps. 

The  founders  of  ova  Constitution  dis- 
tnisted  centralized  government  and  strictly 
limited  its  powers.  And  they  wisely  pro- 
vided that  in  any  controversy  between  the 
people  and  their  Government  all  doubt  must 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  individual.  But 
self-preservation  demands  that  a  line  be 
drawn  at  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy, which  could  not  have  been  conceived 
by  the  fathers  of  this  Republic. 

In  their  worthy  efforts  let  us  hope  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  all  others  striving 
to  protect  our  basic  liberties  will  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  in  this  endeavor. 
Unless  they  put  first  things  first  and  ap- 
proach the  problem  realistically,  rather  than 
academically,  they  will  find  to  their  sorrow 
that  their  very  broad-mindedness  will  be 
used  as  the  opening  through  which  com- 
munism's policies  and  viewpoints  will  find 
shelter  In  the  temple  of  freedom  it  is  deter- 
mined to  destroy. 

AUUUSl'lN  O.  RXTDO, 

Chairman,  Guardiaru  of  American 

Education. 


Clond  on  Horizon,  Rapid  Drop  in  Prodnce 
Pficea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

confronted  with  a  drastic  decline  in  the 
income  of  farmers  and  cattle  producers. 
I  represent  an  agricultural  district  and 
know  full  well  the  seriousness  of  this  sit- 
uation. The  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
depends  upon  whether  this  condition  is 
resolved.  The  matter  is  clearly  discussed 
in  a  recent  article  by  Louis  Bromfleld. 
Remedial  legislation  should  be  under- 
taken at  once  by  this  Congress  to  bring 
a  proper  balance  of  income  for  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  article  follows: 

Cloud  on  Horizon,  Rapid  Drop  in  Prooxtcs 
Prices 
(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 
As  the  saying  goes,  there  Is  a  cloud  on  the 
hcx-izon  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  it 
la  a  cloud  which  might  well  t\im  into  a 
cyclone.      Meanwhile,    aU    the    people    con- 
cerned with  world  poUtics,  national  defense, 
the  United  Nations,  and  other  big,  somewhat 
Intangible  affairs  dealing  with  superficial  and 
speculative  aspects  of  world  problems,  are 
passing  u  by  in  their  oonccntraUon  upon 


political  maneuvers,  do-goodlng,  and  general 
hjrsterical  alarm  over  the  big  talk  and  bluffing 
of  Stalin. 

In  that  little  cloud  there  coxild  lie  the 
means  of  a  world  victory  for  Stalin.  The 
little  cloud  Is  the  fairly  rapid  decline  in  farm 
prices  and  farmer's  profits  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Just  could  be,  as  It  was  in  193d  and  1984. 
the  beginning  of  a  world  depression  that 
could  engulf  us  and  Europe,  without  ques- 
tion, in  a  debacle  in  which  communism  and 
socialism  would  take  us  all  over. 

PARK   INVESTMENT 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  our  economic 
structure  which  the  great  majority  of  ovir 
citizens  do  not  understand  at  all.  One  of 
them  Is  that  the  Investment  in  land  ma- 
chinery, livestock,  and  buUdings  represented 
by  our  agrlcult\ire  is  greater  than  oxir  whole 
investment  in  Industry.  Another  is  that  at 
least  SO  percent  of  our  population  derives  Its 
Income,  and  therefore  Its  purchasing  power 
directly  or  indirectly  from  agriculture.  The 
third  and  perhaps  most  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  the  power,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of 
this  counti7  is  founded  upon  an  almost  per- 
fect balance  in  Importance  between  agricul- 
ture and  indiutry — a  balance  shared  by  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  France. 

This  balance.  In  which  agricultural  income 
buys  a  great  share  of  the  products  of  indus- 
try while  It  feeds  the  Nation  and  shows  an 
export  balance,  gives  us  what  is  very  nearly 
a  self-sufficient  economy.  In  all  oxir  history 
we  have  never  exported  as  much  as  9  percent 
of  our  Industrial  production  (it  has  all  been 
consumed  at  home)  and  today  tlie  percent- 
age is  much  lower  than  ttuit. 

PIOTTRXS  AVAnjlBLS 

Some  of  the  above  figures  may  seem  fan« 
tastic  to  many  readers,  but  they  are  avaU- 
able  from  the  Departments  of  Commercs 
and  Agriculture  and  they  are  absolutely 
fundamental  not  only  to  our  own  economlo 
well  being  but  to  that  of  ttM  whole  world, 
•a  we  discovered  in  the  thirties. 

The  economy  of  96  percent  of  our  small 
towns  and  villages  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  farmer's  pvu-chaslng  power  and  upon 
what  he  produces.  So  is  a  large  share  of  the 
economy  of  such  great  cities  as  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City.  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Mont- 
gomery, and  even  Chicago.  The  whole 
of  the  vast  agricultural  machinery  and  fer- 
tilizer businesses  depend  entirely  upon 
whether  or  not  a  farmer  can  buy.  All  the 
great  packing  houses  and  processed  food  in- 
dustries are  allied  directly  to  agriculture. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  gas  and  oU,  rubber 
and  steel  industries  are  related  directly  to 
farm  income.    The  list  is  almost  endless. 


BOW   DEPRESSIONS   START 

If  we  go  back  through  all  our  history  since 
1870,  and  even  farther  back  than  that,  every 
depression  has  begun  when  the  farmer 
hadn't  the  money  to  go  to  town  and  buy. 
When  he  could  not  buy,  thousands  and  fi- 
nally millions  of  workers  in  shops,  factories, 
and  warehouses  were  out  of  work  and  coxild 
not  buy  either  the  food  produced  by  the 
farmer  or  the  industrial  commodities  which 
they  themselves  had  once  been  engaged  in 
producing. 

The  economic  chain  of  events  is  inexor- 
able, especially  in  a  nation  with  the  blessings 
of  an  agricultural-industrial  balance. 

Last  year  the  gross  total  agricultural  in- 
come in  tills  country  was  al>out  $37,000,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  half  the  huge  national 
budget.  A  lot  of  people  think  that  aU  of 
this  vast  s\un  was  kept  by  the  farmer,  but 
the  fact  Is  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  promptly  spent  for  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  industry.  Withdraw  that  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  industrial  profits  and 
employment,  the  tax  structure,  plvjs  many 
other  things,  wUl  begin  rapidly  to  collapse,  no 
matter  how  many  mors  billions  are  added  to 
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the  budget  for  tanks,  guns,  and  planes. 
The  additional  defense  expenditures  will 
only  hasten  the  ruin. 

vrrAL  sLBiann 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  while  we 
continue  to  fight  political  cold  wars  and  the 
defense  brass  spends  more  biUtons  for  arma- 
ment, we  overlook  the  most  vital  element  in 
our  own  defense  and  that  of  the  world 
against  Russia  and  communism.  It  Is,  of 
course,  economic  and  not  political.  It  is  the 
rapacity  of  the  farmer  ix>th  to  produce  and 
to  buy. 

In  the  Pentagon,  in  the  State  Department, 
in  the  United  Nations  there  are  too  many 
brass  hats  who  stUl  think  world  problems 
can  be  solved  by  the  political  monkeyshines 
of  a  character  Uke  TaUeyrand.  Theee  men 
are  aa  obsolete  as  chain  armor,  or  the  blun- 
derbuss In  a  world  in  which  all  problems  are 
economic,  related  to  food,  raw  materials, 
free  markets,  production,  end  purchasing 
power. 

One  billion  spent  on  f:irm  price  supports 
Is  uorth  every  $10,000,000,000  spent  on  arma- 
ment both  tn  tlte  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  against  Russia  and 
communism.  A  serious  c  epresslon  in  farm 
prices  here  could  lead  quickly  to  the  collapse 
of  an  Europe  into  communism.  Guns  In- 
stead of  butter  have  never  brought  anything 
to  any  nation  but  war,  ruin,  famine,  and 
conununism. 
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Gve  President  Eisenhower  AD  tbe  Power 
He  Needs  To  Reorgaiiflce  Departments 
of  GoTcnunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jcasrr 

ZN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BSPRKSXNTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  granting 
to  President  Elsenhower  any  and  all 
power  he  needs  to  reorganize  the  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government. 

If  there  was  anything  made  clear  by 
the  last  election  it  was  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  distressed  and  dis- 
satisfied with  lack  of  economy  and  e£B- 
ciency  in  the  conduct  of  our  Federal 
business.  They  realized  that  bureaus 
and  departments  had  grown  to  extrav- 
agant proportions,  and  the  larger  they 
became  the  more  inefficient  they  became. 

The  Hoover  Commission  had  made  a 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Government.  It  foimd  waste, 
extravagance,  and  overlapping  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  had  become  a  great  oc- 
topus that  would,  if  continued,  result  in 
overburdening  our  people  with  the  cost 
of  maintaining  It  and  preclude  anything 
worth  while  being  accomplished.  The 
Hoover  Commission  did  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  this  NaUon  when  it  re- 
vealed the  conditions  that  existed  and 
pointed  the  way  for  their  correction.  It 
is  our  part  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  that  Commission  and  give  to 
the  President  the  fullest  possible  powers 
to  make  it  effective. 

Former  President  Hoover  on  Janusuy 
23,  1953,  gave  his  support  to  legislation 
that  would  reestablish  in  the  new  Presi- 
dent the  power  necessary  to  accomplish 


a  real  reorganization  of  Government  de- 
partments.   He  said: 

I  believe  It  is  urgent  to  give  to  President 
Elsenhowo-  the  same  powers  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  departments  as  those 
given  to  President  Truman. 

There  Is  Indeed  much  that  can  be  done  in 
this  manner  to  bring  about  more  efllciency 
and  economy  In  the  Qovernment. 

These  views  are  also  shared  by  many 
organizations,  public  officials,  and  pub- 
lic-minded citizens  ot  the  Nation  who 
have  given  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  effective  reorgani- 
zation. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  amendments  that 
would  weaken  or  make  more  difficult  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task  of  reor- 
ganization of  government.  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  support  whatever  pro- 
visions of  law  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
the  great  task  that  lies  ahead. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
the  sincerity  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
give  the  people  of  this  Nation  good  gov- 
ernment We  must  not  deny  to  him  the 
powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  the  high  purpose  for 
which  he  strives. 


Fuds  for  Veteran  Hospitalisation  in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSKW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCNMBTLVAXIa 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  this  morning  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  with 
respect  to  supplemental  funds  for  VA 
hospitalization  in  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Statkicent  or  Sknatob  MAsmr 

lir.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, and  with  Commander  Walker,  Adju- 
tant Linsky,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
American  Legion,  in  this  appeal  for  supple- 
mental fiinds  to  restore  the  number  of  beds 
available  for  veterans  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
In  Phlladelplila. 

This  Is  an  emergency  request  to  deal  with 
a  pressing  situation  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, until  such  time  as  the  subject  of  med- 
ical and  hospital  services  for  the  veteran  in 
ttie  State  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  completely 
reviewed  in  connection  with  the  1954  apjiro- 
priatlon. 

When  the  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priation was  finally  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  July,  it  was  cut  by  approximately  $31,- 
000,000.  It  was  not  my  understanding  that 
this  reduction  was  Intended  to  affect  medical 
or  hospital  services.  Statements  to  that  ef- 
fect were  made  in  the  Senate  report  and  in 
the  conference  report.  Instead.  VA  applied 
the  cut  across  the  board. 

I  realise  that,  irrespective  of  this  cut,  the 
VA  policy  for  a  gradual  closing  out  of  con- 
tract hospital  services  had  been  determined 
by  the  Budget  Btireau.  The  appropriation 
eut  only  made  this  closing  out  more  Immi- 


nent and  the  sietlratlon  of  replacement  fa- 
cilities more  dUDcult. 

The  phasing  out  of  contract  beds  In  Phila- 
delphia should  not  take  place,  untU  the  VA 
facility  is  ready  and  functioning  to  take  over 
the  Job — and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
new  VA  hospital  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  needed  veteran  medical  and  hospital 
service  In  Philadelphia  even  when  It  Is  run- 
ning at  f uU  capacity.  I  feel  sure  the  medi- 
cal authorities  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  support  this  contention. 

The  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  has, 
since  World  War  U,  provided  400  beds  for 
veterans.  The  new  VA  hospital,  now  in 
process  of  activation  was  originally  planned 
to  have  1,000  beds.  As  completed  It  has  a 
capacity  of  48S;  350  of  which  will  be  for 
general  medical  cases,  and  the  remainder  for 
TB  and  psychiatric  cases. 

As  of  today,  there  are  only  160  beds  avail- 
able In  this  new  VA  hosplUl,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  hospital  to  accept  only  service- 
connected  and  emergency  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  contract  beds  at  the 
Maval  Hospital  are  rapidly  being  closed  out^^ 
the  number  of  beds  being  used  by  veterans 
today  is   161. 

As  of  today,  then,  in  Philadelphia  we  have 
only  a  possible  321  beds  available  for  Just 
the  more  serious  veteran  cases — to  take  care 
of  one  of  the  largest  veteran  populations  in 
the  coimtry.  There  are  600,000  veterans  In 
Philadelphia— and  1.418.000  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

These  details  will  be  more  specifically  cov- 
ered by  the  statements  to  be  submitted  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Legion.  In 
my  opinion  there  must  be  a  complete  review 
of  veteran  medical  and  hospital  services 
available  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Our 
problem  of  this  moment  is  to  delay  the 
reduction  of  beds  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  and 
make  the  full  400  beds  available  there — until 
there  can  be  a  siirvey  of  the  situation,  for 
purposes  of  the  1954  a^ipropriation. 

Everyone  here  I  am  sure  knows  that  I  am 
a  firm  advocate  ot  economy  in  Qovernment 
spending,  and  I  believe  in  whittling  to  the 
bone  all  nonessential  and  duplicating  serv- 
ices. 

But  there  are  two  provisions  in  Govern- 
ment expenditure  which  cannot  be  reduced- 
one  Lb  the  obligation  we  have  to  the  veteran 
to  provide  him  with  proper  medical  and  hos- 
pital care — and  the  other  is  the  Inescapable 
fact  of  Interest  upon  the  national  debt. 

I  urge  that  the  subcommittee  consider  the 
request  for  fvmds  that  will  be  made  today—  J 
to  bring  about  the  relief  that  is  needed  at 
once  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  also 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  go  further  into  *^- 
the  matter  of  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  VA  medical  and  hospital  funds  to  those 
areas  where  the  veteran  population  is  con- 
centrated. 

I  thank  you. 


National  Defense  in  Our  Soil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI'ITD  STATES 
Wednesday,  Febrtutry  4,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  January  21  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  spoke  at  a  banquet  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  at  the  Statler  Hot«l  here  in 
Washington.  The  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress was  national  defense  tn 

It  was  my  privDeve  to  IM 
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the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Hi3  speech 
was  enthusiastically  received.  It  repre- 
sented carefiil  documentation  of  the 
poptilation  and  production  figures  that 
confront  American  agriculture  in  the 
total  American  economy. 

Both  Mr.  Robert  M.  Patton.  the  retir- 
ing president  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  and  Mr. 
K.  K.  Kinsey.  the  new  president,  pro- 
claimed the  Senator's  speech  to  be  one 
of  the  soundest  statements  on  soil  con- 
servation needs  ever  presented  to  the 
membership  of  the  institute,  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. I  concur  in  their  judgment.  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  speech  be  studied  carefully. 
It  represents  sound  research  and  a  sense 
of  vision  as  to  the  future  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

National  Detsmsc  nc  Our  Son. 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
Independent  Party  Is  so  appreciative  of  the 
honor  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  It  to- 
night that  Its  full  membership  Is  here  to  dts- 
cuaa  with  you  the  subject  of  the  evening. 
National  Defense  In  Our  Soil.     Your  speaker 
is  pleased  to  report  that  at  a  recent  caucus 
of  the  Independent  Party  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  Congress  should  take  steps 
to  strengthen  our  national  defense  through 
further  protection  of  ovir  topsolL     In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  subject  Is  such  a  non- 
partisan issue,  and  really  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  noncontroverslal  one.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Independent  Party  that  the  two 
wings  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  two 
wings  of  the  Democratic  Party  now  func- 
tioning Independently  of  each  other  but  In 
a  split  party  coalition,  will  siu-prlse  them- 
selves and  the  country  by  luianlmously  Join- 
ing with  the  Independent  Party  on  this  Issue. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  I  tlUnk  It  Is  well  for 
us  In  honor  of  our  hoets  tonight,  the  Na- 
tional Agrlculttuttl  Limestone  Institute,  Inc., 
to  look  at  some  of  the  facts  and  problems' 
involved  in  conserving  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant defense  weapons  we  have,  namely, 
the    topsoU     of     these     United     States     of 
America. 

The  major  premise  of  my  thesis  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
the  American  people  possess  is  the  surplus 
food  potential  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
probably  true  that  most  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens In  America  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  that  asset  to  them  as  free  men  and 
women.  However.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  we  do  not  have  that  potential  of  sur- 
plus food  In  our  coimtry.  then  I  fear  that 
historians  wUl  record  that  on  that  date  Amer- 
ican civilization  started  to  decline.  It  is 
very  easy  fo"-  people  when  they  consider  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  to  overlook  the  relation- 
ship of  the  land  and  Its  production  to  the 
standard  of  living,  ciiltiire,  and  quality  of 
the  civilization  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Without  farm  land  able  to  produce  needed 
food,  our  industrial  production  withers;  our 
schools  vanish:  our  life  becomes  a  feeble 
scramble  for  enough  to  keep  us  barely  alive 
In  this  process  our  civilization  goes  by  the 
wayside.  b  /  v«c 

The  only  seeds  that  flourish  on  sterile  farm 
lands  are  the  seeds  of  communism  and  en- 
slavement. 

Liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy  are  the 
products  of  farms  that  can  mMntain  a  sur- 
plus food  production. 


It  Is  a  conviction  of  mine  that  if  we  do 
not  protect  the  surplus  food  potential  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  strike  a  swlous 
blow  to  the  values  and  standards  of  our 
civilization  itself.  That  point  needs  to  b« 
kept  In  mind  as  our  population  as  a  whole 
considers  the  fiscal  problems  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  a  surplus 
food  potential  in  the  United  States.  The 
assumption  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
seems  to  be  that  any  appropriation  related 
to  the  surplus  food  potential  Is  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  selfish  benefit  of  the  individual 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  I  deny  that  premise. 
To  the  contrary,  we  should  take  the  point 
of  view  that  appropriations  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  surplus  food 
potential  are  appropriations  that  benefit  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare. 

We  need  to  enlighten  our  people  to  a  clear 
\inderstandlng  of  the  fact  that  whatever  ap- 
propriations are  necessary  to  maintain  a  sur- 
plus food  potential  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress  In  the  interest  of  true  economy  and 
that  to  deny  such  appropriations  would 
constitute  an  act  of  false  economy  charac- 
terized by  a  penny-wise  and  poimd-foolish 
policy. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  sup- 
port any  waste  In  the  agricultural  economy. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  as  a  Congress 
should  engage  In  handouts  to  the  farmers 
which  cannot  be  economically  Justified,  but 
it  does  mean  that  our  people  as  a  total 
population  must  recognize  that  they  have 
the  obligation  and  the  duty  of  paying  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing what  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
our  Nation,  both  In  the  Interests  of  our  na- 
tional defense  and  the  maintaining  of  a  high 
standard  of  living,  namely  the  topsoll  of  our 
farms,  from  which  stems  our  surplus  food 
potential. 

When  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  apply 
an  intelligent  awareness  of  that  asset  to 
specific  Issues  as  they  arise  In  connection 
with  an  appropriation  bUl,  we  see  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  in  mind  the  relation- 
ship between  the  food  productive  capacity  of 
the  Nation  and  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
We  see  the  true  relationship  between  the 
topeoil  of  our  farms  and  the  standard  of  Uv- 
ing,  social  values,  and  cultural  happiness  of 
o\ir  people.  In  fact.  I  care  not  whether  the 
issue  is  one  of  sound  soU  conservation  or 
one  of  a  support  price  for  some  agricultiirai 
commodity  or  one  of  a  fair  parity  formula, 
or  of  a  necessary  subsidy;  the  basic  truth 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  issue  which  concerns  not 
alone  the  economic  advantage  of  the  farm- 
ers, but  also  the  inteerst  and  economic  ad- 
vantage and  the  welfare  of  every  citizen  of 
our  country. 

What  we  should  do  in  this  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  sou  policies  and  what  we  should  do 
In  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  long-term  farm 
Issues  which  wiU  arise  In  connection  with  the 
'farm  bills,  will  detemUne  whether  we  keep 
faith  with  the  future  of  our  Nation  In  re- 
lation to  its  abUity  to  support  an  Increaslne 
population. 

I  do  not  ask  for  agreement  with  my  views 
on  this  matter.  I  only  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  some  of  the  facts  involved  In  the 
problem. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  di- 
rect paymente  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  farmers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  scientific  soil-conser- 
vation practices  has  constituted  a  wise  ex- 
penditure of  defense  dollars.  I  respect  the 
sincerity  of  viewpoint  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  farmers  themselves  should  protect 
and  conserve,  without  assistance  from  the 
Government,  the  topsoU  of  their  farms  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  plausible  to 
argue  that  a  thrifty  and  wise  farm  owner 
can  be  counted  upon  to  protect  his  own  top- 
soU. However,  such  an  assumption,  reason- 
able though  it  would  seem  to  be,  cannot  be 


squared  with  experience.  The  contention 
that  simply  because  the  present  tltleholder 
of  a  farm  has  enough  money  to  pay  to  carry 
on  a  soil-conservation  program,  ipso  facto  he 
WiU  carry  it  on,  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
facts.  The  records  show  that  farm  owners 
have  not  done  that  to  the  degree  that  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  protect  and  conserve  our 
topsoU  national  asset.  An  examination  of 
the  records  of  the  soil-conservation  program 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  that  bad  soU  practices  are  not 
limited  to  so-called  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  farms,  but  also  to  many  of  the 
large  prosperous  farm  operators. 

Purthermore,  there  Is  a  principle  of  truth 
in  the  statement  that  although  an  individual 
farmer  may  have  legal  title  to  a  farm,  and 
under  our  precious  system  of  private  prop- 
erty In  the  United  States  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  Individual  freedom  depends,  is 
free  to  do  Just  about  anything  he  wants  to 
with  his  land,  nevertheless  In  a  larger  sense 
he  also  holds  that  farm  in  sacred  trust  for 
future  generations  of  Americana.  JQI  of  us 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States' liave  an 
Interest  in  the  nature  of  that  trust  and 
in  the  sou  practices  the  farmer  maintains 
In  fulfilling  that  trust.  Tea.  I  know  this 
principle  I  have  Just  enunciated  is  somewhat 
philoeophlcal,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  legislativs 
policy  in  respect  to  soil  conservation.  From 
the  standpoint  of  political  phUoeophy,  it  is 
important  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  ths 
principle  of  promoting  a  maximum  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  Individual  rlghU  under 
our  system  of  private  property  with  its  free- 
dom of  economic  choice  for  the  Individual, 
that  Government  should  interfere  as  Uttle 
as  necessary  with  individual  enterprise. 
However,  one  of  the  challenges  of  states- 
manship to  which  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  obligated  is  to  apply  wisely  the 
checking  principle  of  government,  namely, 
that  government  must  exercise  the  mini- 
mum restraints  necessary  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  protect  It  from  the  ex- 
ploitation and  abuses  of  those  who  would 
turn  our  private  property  system  into  a 
Ucense  to  take  advantage  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  whose  heritage  Is  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  Nation. 

We  must  be  on  guard  in  this  session  of 
Congress  against  proposals  which  in  the  name 
of  economy  will  prove  to  be  costly  and  un- 
wise in  ternu  of  soil  conservation.  It  is 
Just  as  possible  to  develop  eroded  waste- 
lands In  the  presently  rich  fertile  agrlciU- 
tural  areas  of  the  United  States  as  such 
areas  were  developed  in  generations  gone  by, 
by  short-sighted  farmers  and  governments  in 
Asia,  Russia,  and  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as 
In  parts  of  Europe.  In  fact,  we  had  already 
started  down  that  road  of  land  ruination 
when  those  two  great  fighting  liberal  con- 
servationists, Teddy  Roosevelt  and  GUTord 
Plnchot,  aroused  the  American  people  to  the 
devastation  that  was  developing  within  the 
domains  of  their  natural  resource  heritage. 
It  concerns  me  these  days  to  detect  a 
selfish,  false  economic  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  in  positions  of  leadership  to 
want  to  turn  our  Federal  natural  resources 
back  to  the  States,  and  our  soU  conservation 
back  to  chance  and  arbitrary  discretion. 

Let  us  look  at  this  problem  of  soU  conserva- 
tion populatlonwise. 

We  have  the  basic  world  population  statis- 
tics which  I  believe  we  must  all  keep  in  mind 
I  feel  that  any  phUosophlcal  or  practical  ap- 
proach which  we  must  make  to  our  long- 
range  agricultural  operations  are  based  upon 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil  for 
human  consumption.  The  demands  upon 
our  soil  are  not  by  any  means  sUtic  Be- 
fore I  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  amazing 
population  increase  in  our  own  country  and 
the  anUcipated  increase  here,  let  me  recaU 
a  few  facts. 

There  were,  so  the  statisticians  tell  us,  660  - 
000,000  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth  in  1750.  That  is  about  equal  to  Chlna'to 
population  today.  One  hundred  years  later 
the  human  race  showed  a  modest  spurt  ttiat 
brought  a  record  of  1,000.000.000  papulation 
In  1850.  However,  the  century  that  foUowed 
made  heretofore  unparaUeled  gains.  The 
world  population  in  1950  was  2,200.000,000 
human  beings.  When  we  realize  that  all  of 
these  people  must  eat  to  stay  alive  we  get 
some  idea  of  the  demands  that  are  made 
upon  the  food  potentials  of  the  earth. 

Our  population  Increase  in  this  country  is 
not  less  amazing.    Here's  oiir  record. 

The  numl>er  of  people  in  the  United  States 
is  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than 
6.000  persons  a  day,  250  persons  every  hour, 
and  4  persons  every  minute.  This  is  a  net 
Increase.  The  Bureau  of  the  Censiis  esti- 
mates that  in  1950,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  the  United  States  population  would 
exceed  200,000,000  persons  by  1975. 

In  other  words,  this  38,000.000-populatlon 
Increase  means  adding  the  population  of  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Missouri. 

Today  the  average  person  in  this  country 
will  consume  a  little  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  of  food  in  a  year.  The  average- 
sized  adult  eats  his  weight  in  food  every  6  to 
8  weeks,  or  about  seven  times  a  year.  This 
allows  25  percent  for  spoilage,  waste,  and 
other  loss.  Per  capita  consiunption  in  1951 
is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  1,670  pounds,  retaU  weight. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  eating  not 
only  more  food,  but  better  food  and  our  diets 
have  been  more  balanced — more  milk,  meats, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  less  of  the  starchy 
foods.  BAE  estimates  that  the  per  capita 
diet  for  this  year  wiU  be  about  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  6  years  preceding  World 
War  II. 

If  this  amount  of  food  Is  to  be  had  by  those 
of  us  who  live  25  years  longer  and  by  our 
children  and  their  chUdren,  we  must  calcu- 
late on  Its  production  now.  For  there  wUl 
be  one  extra  person  In  the  average  family. 
For  every  four  people  sitting  down  to  a  meal 
In  1950  there  wUl  be  another  person  at  the 
trble  In  1975. 

Our  present  farm  production  is  not  enough 
to  fill  this  formidable  fifth  plate  If  oxir  guest 
is  to  eat  as  weU  as  we  eat  now.  Certainly 
ifs  not  enough  to  care  for  our  exp>orts,  too. 

When  our  forefathers  in  this  country  were 
confronted  with  an  increase  In  population 
they  had  no  worries.  They  simply  moved  In 
to  new  frontiers.  There  they  opened  up  rich, 
verdant  fields  which  gave  abundantly  to  feed 
the  growing  national  family.  If  we  were  In 
the  enviable  position  of  our  pioneer  fore- 
bears, we'd  liave  no  problem  to  tax  our  na- 
tional technical,  economic,  and  governmental 
ingenuity.  We  could  get  all  the  food  we  wUl 
need  by  1975  by  finding  and  farming  another 
100.000.000  acres  of  cropland.  That's  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cropland  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  That's 
the  amount  we  would  need. 

But  as  it  happens  the  land  is  not  available. 
In  fact  we  have  used  up  our  frontiers.  There 
are  no  more. 

To  protect  the  surplus  food  production  of 
our  country  to  meet  the  national  welfare. 
we  have  made  considerable  progress.  But 
it  is  a  continuing  Job.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
essential  efforts  that  must  be  made  to  make 
the  land  we  have  do  the  work  of  new  fron- 
tiers. 

1.  A  balanced  conservation  with  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  maintain  this  conservation. 

2.  More  and  better  use  of  Ume  and 
fertilizer. 

3.  Sound  farm  economy.  Pair  prices  which 
enable  the  farmer  to  produce  by  modern 
methods. 

Lets  take  these  increases  in  the  individ- 
ual consumpuon  of  food  and  see  wliat  it 
means  In  terms  of  actual  meat,  grain,  eggs, 
dairy  producU,  and  the  like  that  are  to  be 


constuned  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion by  the  Increased  population  In  this 
country  scheduled  to  be  caUing  for  food  in 
1975. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  our  soil  resources  in  1975  if  this 
food  is  to  be  produced  in  our  cotmtry. 

First,  let's  run  over  the  meat  menu.  Our 
extra  guest  will  order  6,500,000.000  pounds 
more  meat  than  we  are  eating  today. 

Let's  break  down  this  menu.  That  means 
our  farms  must  produce  an  increased  pig 
crop  of  more  than  20,000.000  hogs.  That 
many  hogs  amount  to  as  many  as  were  pro- 
duced in  those  two  superio-  hog-produclng 
States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  last  year. 

Now  come  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  to 
keep  our  extra  guest  healthy.  In  1976  our 
farmers  will  have  to  come  through  with  an 
additional  10.000,000  more  cattle  and  calves. 
To  produce  these  would  keep  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  and  Texas,  not  un- 
known for  their  cattle-producing  proclivi- 
ties, busy  at  the  Job  of  feeding  the  extra 
guest. 

Although  the  extra  guest  will  only  require 
8.000,000  more  pounds  of  lamb,  it  will  take 
the  present  production  of  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Nevada,  and  Utah  to  fill  his  plate  and 
ours  too. 

Naturall/ this  increased  cattle  production 
win  require  more  emphasis  upon  good  pas- 
tures, forage  grass,  and  feed  grains. 

Here's  a  fast  run-through  of  requirements 
of  the  new  guest  for  food  that  will  have  to 
be  filled  If  our  surplus  farm  potential  Is  to 
meet  these  demands.  For  milk,  additional 
population  requirements  wlU  call  for  the 
1950  production  of  Wisconsin,  Mlctilgan,  and 
New  York  States  to  be  added  to  our  present 
production. 

And  to  fill  In  the  eggs  needed  by  oiur  1975 
guest  win  mean  that  the  1950  egg  produc- 
tion of  the  following  States  must  be  added 
to  our  present  production:  California,  Kan- 
sas. Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  all 
of  them  big  producers  of  eggs. 

In  other  words,  for  every  4  pounds  of  meat, 
4  quarts  of  mUk,  and  every  4  eggs  we  have 
been  producing  we  will  need  another  pound, 
another  quart,  or  another  egg  to  supply  an 
adequate  diet  that  this  guest  now  on  the 
horizon  and  proceeding  down  the  road  to 
Join  us  at  our  table  wUl  demand  as  his  share 
of  our  Nation's  food  supply. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  would  have  been 
no  trick  for  ovu"  forefathers  with  new  fron- 
tiers to  open  up,  but  for  us  without  new 
frontiers,  limited  by  the  land  we  now  possess. 
It  presents  a  new  problem.  It  sets  forth  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  continued  surpliis 
food  potential  from  our  existing  acres.  FYom 
these  acres,  and  I  repeat  again,  we  must  ob- 
tain the  production  of  an  additional  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  cropland.  It  means  not  only 
that  this  cropland  must  be  stimulated  to 
produce  more  and  more  but  that  we  miist 
achieve  a  twofold  operation.  We  must  In- 
crease the  production  and  at  the  same  time 
conserve  the  elements  within  our  soil  so 
that  crops  may  be  produced  in  greater 
abiindance  In  each  of  the  following  years. 

There  are  several  ways.  It  is  not  an  un- 
solvable  problem.  We  can  do  It  by  continued 
research  and  so  '  science  and  the  application 
of  conservation  meas\ires  which  reach  down 
to  the  farmer  and  are  put  into  effect  by  the 
farmer.  We  can  also  do  it  by  the  expansion 
of  our  lime  and  fertilizer  capacity,  which  is 
an  Integral  part  of  conservation.  And  we 
can  do  it  by  continued  improvements  in  the 
use  of  farm  machinery  and  farm  equipment 
and  electrical  power.  In  fact  we  can  do  it 
If  fair  prices  and  a8s\irlng  financial  returns 
enable  our  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
costly  technicologlcal  and  scientific  improve- 
ments that  alone  can  make  this  increased 
production. 

You  men  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Limestone  Institute  know  weU  that  the  prod- 
uct your  Indtistry  markets  Is  one  of  the  baale 
foundation  stones  of  a  surplus  food  poten- 
tial.   Without  sou  tested  for  acidity  and  the 


use  of  lime  where  acidity  Is  found,  the  value 
of  fertilizers  and  the  new  wonder  seeds  are 
for  naught. 

Let's  look  over  a  for  a  minute  the  way  the 
land  can  be  buUt  up,  the  grasslands  in  par- 
ticular, the  lands  so  much  needed  to  pasture 
the  growing  herds,  to  fill  the  haylofts  and 
the  silos  and  to  keep  the  soil  from  blowing 
and  washing  away.  The  past  record  throws 
light  on  the  future.  Soil  sclentlste  consider 
that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  good  done 
by  the  lime  used  \mder  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  to  be  an  additional  four- 
fifths  ton  of  hay  or  pfusture  forage  for  each 
ton  of  lime  applied. 

Good  legiune  crops  are  essential  as  you 
know  for  soil  improvement.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  win  not  grow  successfully  on  soils 
deficient  In  calcium.  Work  of  the  members 
of  your  Institute  along  these  lines  has  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  that  lime  corrects 
this  deficiency  and  makes  possible  other  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  legvmie  crops. 

Actual  experience  by  farmers  participating 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
showed  how  the  food  surplus  potential  was 
built  up  and  can  be  built  up  by  the  use  of 
lime.  In  1949  24.000,000  tons  of  lime  were 
spread  through  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  in  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Conservative  estimates  showed  that  20,000,- 
000  tons  more  hay  and  pasture  forage  re- 
sulted from  tills  use.  That  was  increased 
hay  and  pasture  forage  equal  to  the  pasture 
and  forage  production  of  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  If  converted  to  beef,  the  increase 
equals  1,500,000,000  pounds  live  weight. 

These  calculations  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  Improvement  In  quality  of  forage 
due  to  the  use  of  lime.  They  simply  repre- 
sent the  contribution  toward  Increased  pro- 
duction from  lime  for  1  year  only.  Another 
favorable  factor  Is  the  cheering  and  practical 
fact  that  the  result  from  lime  usage  Is  almost 
as  great  the  second  and  third  years  as  It  is 
the  year  it  was  applied. 

However,  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  your 
other  meetings  will  discuss,  with  greater  spe- 
cialized knowledge  than  I  have,  the  details 
of  thebp>oseibility  which  lime  possesses  as  one 
of  the  factors  that  can  be  used  to  keep  our 
Nation's  surpltis  food  potential. 

The  relation  of  Ume  to  good  pastures  is 
obvious  and  the  vital  need  of  good  pastvires 
to  not  only  today's  food  supply  but  tomor- 
row's becomes  more  apparent  every  day. 

To  me  this  little  exi>ertment  conducted  by 
one  of  our  western  State  experiment  stations 
pointed  up  simply  but  dramatically  what 
pastures  can  do  to  increase  oxir  stirplus  meat 
potential.  Now  this  little  experiment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Improved  pastures  or 
fertUlzed  pfwtures — Jvist  simply  pasttires. 
The  experiments  Indicated  that  lambs  grazed 
on  dry  land  pastures  seeded  to  grasses  and 
legumes  will  gain  about  nine  times  as  much 
as  when  grazed  on  unimproved  native  range. 
The  pastures  used  in  tests  were  established 
with  grasses  and  legumes  In  1950  and,  de- 
spite a  dry  year,  good  stands  were  obtained 
In  1951.  In  June  of  1951  and  1952  the  pas- 
tvu-es  were  cut  for  hay  and  the  regrowth 
grazed  by  ewe  lambs  with  the  following  re- 
sults: Intermediate  wheat-grass  alone,  12.3 
pounds  gain  per  lamb  between  September 
27  and  November  6;  intermediate  wheat  grass 
and  alfalfa,  13.3  pounds;  Russian  wildrye 
and  alfalfa,  11.9  pounds;  stiffhalr  wheat- 
grass  and  alfalfa,  13.2  pounds;  and  crested 
wheat-grass  and  alfalfa,  13.5  pounds.  Lambs 
grazed  on  native  range  during  the  same 
period  gained  1.4  pounds  per  lamb. 

Recent  fi^ld  experiments  have  revealed  Just 
exactly  how  important  proper  uses  of  newly 
acquired  knowledge  obtained  through  ex- 
perimentation is  to  the  farmer.  This  par- 
ticular example  is  to  me  very  significant  In 
pointing  up  how  the  food-surplus  potential 
of  the  Nation  can  be  increased  whUe  at  the 
same  time  the  soU  can  be  malntatiMML  It 
was  recently  shown  that  by  xh*  fiirefiit  «■• 
of  ferttliaers  on  com  land  (iwkt  a  " 
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p«r  acre  ytekl  takes  1«m  fertility  from  Um 
land  than  a  40-bU8lieI  per  acre  yield. 

Another  Instance  of  fertilizer  acliievement 
on  a  large  acale  U  revealed  in  the  lue  of 
phoepliate  under  the  agricultural  conaerva* 
tlon  program. 

In  1936.  i^Mut  lao.OOO  tons  of  20-percent 
superphosphate  were  used  on  hay,  pasture, 
and  cover  crops  under  the  ACP.  From  this 
small  beginning,  the  use  of  phosphate  for 
soll-buUding  purposes  climbed  to  more  than 
3.000.000  tons  In  1950.  In  addition,  such 
uses  through  conunerclal  sales  is  Increasing. 
Before  1936,  very  little  phosphate  was  used 
on  pastiire,  hay,  and  cover  crops.  Such  fer- 
tilizer as  was  used  went  aliaost  entirely  on 
cash  crops.  Research  had  long  shown  that 
the  use  of  phosphate  on  hay  and  pastxire  in- 
creased yields,  as  well  as  improved  the  quality 
of  the  forage. 

The  direct  results  of  these  3.000,000  tons 
used  for  soil-conserving  practices  in  1949 
on  pastures  can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
more  acres  bulwarked  against  the  ravages 
of  water  and  wind  and  more  food  in  the 
Nation's  potential  larder.  This  application 
of  phosphate  resulted  in  23,000.000  tons  more 
hay  and  pasture  forage  or  an  increase  equal 
to  the  total  hay  and  pastiire  forage  produc- 
tion of  Maryland,  West  Virginia.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Alabama, 
and  Georgia. 

.  This  livestock  food,  If  converted  Into  beef, 
could  result  in  increases  equal  to  1,700,000 
pounds  live  weight. 

Some  of  the  results  which  the  soil  scien- 
tists told  me  that  they  had  obtained  from 
recent  experiences  and  surveys  are  truly 
amazing.  They  definitely  consUtute  en- 
coiiraglng  signposts  along  the  road  to  an 
adequate  food-surplus  potential  for  our 
Nation. 

Our  recent  recognition  that  hay  and  pas- 
ture is  one  of  our  important  crops  is  an 
encouraging  sign.  It  can  supply,  properly 
managed,  nearly  half  the  total  feed  for  all 
our  livestock.  It  can  also  make  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  feed  for  our  dairy  cattle. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  grass  supplies  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  feed  for  beef  cattle. 

A  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize  }s  that 
althoiigh  our  frontiers  are  gone,  there  are 
still  remaining  1,000.000.000  -acres  of  perma- 
nent grassland  in  the  United  States  which 
are  imimproved.  The  Improvement  of  these 
vast  areas  can  open  up  literally  a  new 
frontier  of  food  and  forage  for  our  live- 
stock. This  frontier  can  be  ezpaiuled  and 
these  new  horizons  approached  by  fertiliza- 
tion of  these  unimproved  lands.  Experi- 
ments and  recent  experiences  of  the  thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  revealed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  land  can  be  doubled  or 
tripled  by  fertilization,  reseeding  grasses  and 
legxmies,  and  management  practices  to  in- 
sure greatest  production  and  use. 

We  know  that  this  can  be  done.  When 
you  get  to  making  one  acre  of  improved 
pasture  do  the  work  of  two  acres  of  unim- 
proved pasture  you  are  getting  somewhere 
toward  your  goal  of  food  siirplus  ixjtentlaL 
There  are  many  technical  ways  of  achieving 
this.  I  shall  only  discuss  them  roughly. 
For  example,  mlraciOous  resulte  have  been 
revealed  in  experiments  with  the  application 
of  nitrogen,  both  in  the  form  of  cc»nmerclal 
fertilizers  and  nitrogen  obtained  from  green 
manure  cover  crops  txirned  under.  In  the 
latter  process,  growing  legumes  makes  the 
soil  produce  some  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer 
which  it  needs  for  a  subsequent  year's  crop. 
Prof.  Kmll  Ttuog.  the  long  noted  and  re- 
spected soil  scientist  of  my  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  siunmed  up  some 
of  his  lifetime  conclusions  in  soil  research 
as  follows: 

"In  the  atmosphere  over  every  acre  of  land 
there  are.  In  round  niunbers.  35,000  tons  of 
nltromn.  •  •  •  hqw  can  the  farmer 
draw  upon  this  tremendous  and  Inexhaiisti- 
ble  supply  of  nitrogen? 

"He  can  do  so  by  growing  legumes  which. 
wh«x  properly  inoculated  and  grown  on  land 


veil  ■oppUed  with  Uma  and  mineral  nutri- 
ents, have  the  paver  of  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  that  they  can  then  use  for  the 
synthesis  of  their  own  proteins,  and  pass  on 
for  use  by  other  plants  as  well  as  aninuds." 

Practical  results  were  measured  by  the 
agriculture  conservation  program.  Under 
this  program  since  1935  farmers  have  turned 
under  250,000.000  acres  of  green  manure 
crops.  The  results  of  turning  under  this 
good  legiune  crop  increases  for  example  the 
yields  of  corn  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon  the  use  of 
nitrogen  on  our  crops — wheat,  oats,  barley — 
has  revealed  astonishing  results.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them: 

The  repOTt  of  the  fertilizer  work  group, 
Naticmal  Soil  and  Fertilizer  Research  Com- 
mittee, on  the  western  region  indicates  that 
the  production  on  the  wheat  fields  of  Oregon 
in  1949  had  totaled  a  little  over  1.000,000 
acres  and  produced  almost  23.250,000  bushels 
and  had  nowhere  near  reached  their  poten- 
tial production.  In  fact,  this  is  an  average 
of  22  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  almost  66 
percent  of  the  production  potential  of  this 
acreage. 

These  texts  based  upon  material  brought 
together  by  the  National  Soil  and  Fertilizer 
Research  Committee  and  organized  by  mem- 
oranda of  \mdeTstanding  in  States  in  each 
of  the  land  grant  college  regions,  the  Office 
of  Experiment'  Stations,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils 
and  Agricultxutil  Engineering,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Other  studies  by  the  committee  show  that 
farmers  In  the  North  Central  States  could 
increase  production  of  com  by  250,000.000 
bushels,  by  tripling  the  current  rather  low- 
average  rates  of  fertilization.  More  ferUliza- 
tion  would  boost  wheat  yields  by  48.000.000 
bushels  in  the  Western  States.  A  30-percent 
Increase  in  pasture  3rlelds  could  be  achieved 
in  the  Ncxtheastem  States  nwrely  by  using 
the  same  rate  of  fertllizaUon  that  is  now 
used  on  corn — and  when  much  higher  ap- 
plication rates  have  been  combined  with  the 
vise  of  improved  grasses  and  Ieg\unes.  yields 
have  been  Increased  by  more  than  threefold. 

I  might  put  in  ptarenthetically  here  that 
much  progress  was  made  last  year  on  the 
Department's  special  program  to  increase 
fertilizer  production — a  program  with  which 
it  cooperated  actively  with  the  defense  agen- 
cies. Through  the  efforts  of  all  concerned, 
a  nitrogen  expansion  program  was  started 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
that  will  result  in  an  increase  of  about  70 
percent  in  nitrogen-producing  capacity  by 
1955.  A  program  to  expand  phosphate  pro- 
duction 55  pa-cent  over  the  same  period  has 
been  approved  by  the  defense  agencies  and 
a  51-percent  expansion  of  potash  production 
has  also  l}een  planned  for  realization  In 
1955. 

Technological  Improvements  —  even  In 
the  past  15  to  20  years — have  changed  farm 
practices  to  the  point  where  farm  production 
without  new  frontiers  has  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  increased  population  demands. 
Not  only  has  it  kept  pace  with  our  own  in- 
creased population  but  it  has  suppUed  us 
with  the  foodstuffs  for  a  war  that  called 
for  more  food  than  any  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  And  it  made  avaUable  foodstuffs 
to  stricken  nations  unable  to  produce  their 
own  because  of  war  devastation  or  poUtical 
upheavals  and  so  saved  those  nations  from 
the  clutches  of  communism. 

When  agriculture  met  this  momentous 
challenge  its  character  changed.  While  It 
stood  in  line  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of 
civilization  against  world  barbarism,  its  part 
In  our  Nation's  and  world  economy  took  new 
form. 

In  1820  iMarly  three-fourths — 71.8  per- 
cent— of  the  country's  total  labor  force  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the 
timi  of  the  centm-y  there  were  a  lltUe  more 
than  one-third  engaged  in  tUling  the  soil. 
Now.  only  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  population  is  so  "^"cg*^ 


Yet  these  farmers  do  not  work  alone. 
Here  is  where  the  great  change  has  come 
in  their  relation  to  the  production  and  econ- 
omy of  oiu-  Nation.  As  the  Nation  Is  depend- 
ent  upon  them  for  the  products  of  the  land, 
they  are  dependent  upon  other  resources  ot 
the  Nation  for  the  means  by  which  the  food 
Is  produced. 

Two  out  of  five  workers  are  employed  one 
way  or  another  in  satisfying  our  demands 
upon  the  solL  Ten  million  are  employed 
directly  on  the  farms.  Another  6,000,000 
provide  essential  raw  materials,  machines, 
equipment,  other  goods  and  services.  Nine 
million  uKire  are  engaged  in  handling,  proc- 
essing, and  bringing  the  producU  of  the 
farnu  to  the  home. 

Now  this  point  I  want  to  make  very  clear— 
this  point  of  how  the  whole  Nation  depends 
upon  the  farms  and  the  farmers  depend  upon 
the  whole  Nation  to  produce  their  products. 
Today  the  farmer  needs  each  year  7.000,000 
tons  of  finished  steel.  That  is  more  than 
is  issued  for  a  year's  output  of  pcusenger 
cars. 

The  farmer  uses  50  tons  of  chemical  ma- 
terials. That  is  five  times  the  amount  he 
used  not  In  1905  or  1910,  but  in  1935. 

The  oil  industry  must  look  to  the  farmer, 
for  the  farmer  is  the  oil  industry's  number 
one  buyer.  Today's  farmer  uses  16.500,000,- 
000  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  and,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  Is  more  petroleum  than 
is  used  by  any  other  industry. 

Rubber,  too,  is  in  demand  by  our  modem 
agriculture.  The  American  farmer  each  year 
buys  and  uses  enough  rubber  to  put  tires 
on   6,000,000  automobUes. 

He  uses  15.000,000.000  kllowatt-houri  of 
electrical  power  every  365  days.  The  dtiee 
of  Chicago,  Detroit.  Baltimore,  and  Houston. 
lighUng  up  their  bright  lighU  and  moving 
all  their  power -consuming  industries,  do  not 
use  one  kilowatt-hour  mott  than  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

As  this  food  production  has  worked  Iteelf 
Into  the  standard  of  living  of  our  people 
it  has  also  worked  Itself  into  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  The  failure 
of  the  price  structure  of  farm  products  can 
no  longer  affect  the  farmer  alone.  Such  • 
failure  would  strike  to  the  very  roots  of  our 
economy.  It  would  do  so  far  more  than  it 
did  even  16  years  ago.  Here's  a  quick  run- 
through  that  brings  out  this  fctrmgipg  act  in 
unforgettable  terms. 

As  late  as  1935  there  were  only  1,000.000 
tractors  on  farms.  Now  there  are  4,000,000. 
There  were  85,000  grain  combines;  now  there 
are  more  than  800,000.  There  were  about 
900.000  trucks:  now  there  are  2.280.00a 
There  were  70.000  com  pickers;  now  there 
are  522.000.  There  were  120.000  milking  ma- 
chines on  farms:  now  there  are  655.000. 

In  1935,  16.700.000  horses  and  mules  re- 
quired the  production  of  64.000.000  acres  of 
land.  Today  7.000.000  horses  and  mules  are 
supplied  by  21.000,000  acres. 

In  1936,  11  farms  out  of  100  received  cen- 
tral-station electrical  power.  Today  84 
farms  out  of  100.  In  1935.  only  l.i  percent 
of  the  corn  acreage  was  planted  with  hybrid 
seed;  today.  84.4  percent. 

In  1935.  farmers  used  3%  million  tons  of 
liming  materials;  today,  27,000.000  to  30.- 
000,000  tons  a  year.  In  1935,  farmers  used 
1.250,000  tons  of  chemical-plant  nuuients; 
today,  nearly  5.000.000  tons.  In  1935,  farmers 
spent  •28.000.000  for  Insecticides  and  pesU- 
cldes;  today  they  spend  •  100,000.000. 

All  of  this  means  in  plain  language  that  In 
the  mld-thirtles  the  farmer  could  reduce  his 
purchases  from  Industry  without  serious  loss 
in  his  own  farm  production  and  without 
throwing  millions  of  men  In  industry  out  of 
work.  But  today  farmers  can't  produce 
wlthotit  materials  from  industry  which  must 
be  paid  for  in  cash. 

This  means  that  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
abundant  production  the  farmers  must  plan 
for  these  great  yields  and  we  must  have  in- 
surance on  our  plentiful  food  supply.  Farm- 
ers must  plan  for  abimdant  production  every 
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year.  Of  course  this  will  result  In  too  much 
in  some  years.  Because  of  weather  hazards 
and  greater  demands,  not  enough  production 
In  other  years. 

So  as  our  great  agricultural  indiistry  takee 
Its  place  among  the  great  economic  forces 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  run  as  soiuidly  as 
business  minds  can  operate  it.  In  years  of 
plenty  reeerves  must  be  established  to  take 
care  of  years  of  shortages.  To  insure  this 
plenty,  every  year  farmers  must  l>e  able  to 
put  up  the  large  cash  expenditures  needed  to 
run  their  business  against  the  uncertainties 
of  weather  and  prices. 

So  it  is,  my  friends,  that  out  of  the  great 
surpltis  food  potential  our  Nation  must  es- 
tablish a  sound  economy  for  agriculture  that 
makes  it  able  to  do  its  work  with  other  great 
industries  In  terms  that  other  great  indus- 
tries operate. 

Thus  in  conclusion  I  reiterate  my  thesis,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  sound  agricultural 
economy,  we  must  as  a  t(>tal  population  sup- 
port a  surplus  food  potential.  If  we  are  to 
develop  that  surplus  food  potential  so  that 
we  can  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  an  increasing  population,  we  must  pro- 
tect and  conserve  and  eiu-ich  through  con- 
stantly enriched  fertilization  the  top  soil  of 
America.  It  is  an  obligation  not  of  the  farm- 
ers alone,  but  of  all  the  people  of  our  country 
cooperating  with  our  farmers  through  the 
agencies  of  their  representative  government. 
Such  a  program  of  soil  conservation  and  de- 
velopment is  an  essential  part  of  national 
defense.  Let  all  of  us — be  we  Republicans, 
Democrats,  or  Independents — Join  hands  in 
an  economic,  as  well  as  a  military,  defense 
program  against  the  threat  of  communism  at 
home  and  abroad  by  keeping  our  agricul- 
tural defenses  strong.  Let  us  remember  that 
in  a  very  real  sense  civilization  marches 
forward  on  full  stomachs  and  conununism 
creeps  forward  on  empty  stomachs. 


Amortisation  of  the  Natioutl  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  BE31RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we 
clean  the  slate  by  '98? 

This  body  and  the  (rentlemen  of  the 
other  House  Justly  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent during  and  after  his  speech  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  yesterday.  Among 
the  vital  and  significant  points  he  made, 
there  was  none  more  vital,  none  more 
significant,  than  his  statement  that  "it  is 
clear  that  too  great  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional debt  comes  due  in  too  short  a  time. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  un- 
dertake at  suitable  times  a  program  of 
extending  part  of  the  debt  over  longer 
periods  and  gradually  placing  greater 
amounts  in  the  hands  of  long-term  in- 
vestors." 

It  is  a  matter  of  lasting  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  Republican  Party  of  my 
State— South  Dakota^included  a  forth- 
right plank  in  their  platform  which 
urged  retirement  of  the  national  debt 
by  amortizing  the  same  over  a  period  of 
45  years  and  adopted  the  slogan  "Clean 
the  slate  by  ninety-eight." 

The  Greater  South  Dakota  Associa- 
tion has  recommended  to  the  South  Da- 
kota State  Legislature  that  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  set  up  a  Federal  Debt 
Retirement  Commission. 


They  want  our  budget  to  be  balanced. 
They  want  taxes  reduced.  They  want 
unnecessary  expenses  cut  to  the  bone. 
They  want  our  debt  to  be  paid  off  through 
an  amortized  program. 

South  Dakota  has  demonstrated  that 
such  a  program  is  feasible  by  setting  up 
an  amortized  debt  retirement  program 
which  has  now  seen  a  heavy  burden  of 
State  debt  completely  retired.  The  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  feel  that,  if  such  a 
program  could  be  so  successful  in  State 
debt  retirement,  it  can  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  retirement  of  the  national 
debt. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
plank  in  the  South  Dakota  Republican 
platform  of  1952,  which  reads  as  follows: 

This  convention  favors  a  plan  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  national  debt  by  amortizing 
the  same  over  a  period  of  the  next  46  years, 
and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  annually  appropriate,  during  such 
amortization  period,  an  amount  sufBclent  to 
amortize  the  total  of  the  debt  and  interest 
thereon  and  the  amount  so  appropriated  shall 
be  a  first  charge  against  the  public  revenue 
and.  hereafter,  no  indebtedness  shall  be  In- 
curred that  cannot  be  paid  from  the  balance 
of  the  public  revenue;  in  other  words,  ex- 
cept for  the  amount 'Of  such  public  debt  as 
amortized,  hereafter,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Further,  that  any  new  debt  of  our  National 
Government  other  than  the  refunding  of  in- 
debtedness now  existing,  shall  likewise  be 
amortized  for  its  retirement  and  such  addi- 
tional amortization  installments,  together 
with  those  above  referred  to,  shaU  always 
be  a  first  charge  against  the  public  revenue, 
shall  be  so  treated  by  each  and  every  Con- 
gress, and  shall  precede  any  and  all  other 
appropriations  for  national  defense,  domestic 
civil  government,  public  welfare,  foreign 
military  aid.  and  foreign  domestic  aid  and 
Welfare  in  the  order  herein  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  the  Congress  estab- 
lish a  Federal  debt  retirement  commis- 
sion whose  duties  and  functions  it  shall 
be  to  make  a  study  of  an  amortized  debt 
retirement  program  and  report  back 
their  findings  to  this  Congress. 


A  Profram  for  Ciril  ATiation  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOX7TH  CABOLIHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Stovall,  Chief  of 
the  Medical  Division  of  the  OfiBce  of 
Aviation  Safety,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, before  a  limcheon  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences, 
on  January  29,  1953.  I  ask  also  that  an 
introductory  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  may  be  printed  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

Stathcxnt  bt   Ssnatob   McOareaw 

On  January  29,  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences, 


Dr.  W.  R.  Stovall,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  Aviation  Safety.  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Administration,  made  an  ex- 
tremely cogent  address.  His  subject  was:  A 
Program  for  Civil  Aviation  Medicine.  Be- 
catise  I  am  confident  my  colleagues  will  en- 
Joy  reading  this  address,  and  because  I  feel 
It  is  an  important  contribution  in  Its  field, 
I  believe  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRo. 

A   PaOGRAM   FOR   CiVtL   AVUTION  BCkDICINR 

(Address  by  W.  R.  Stovall,  M.  D..  Chief,  Med- 
ical Division,  Office  of  Aviation  Safety.  CivU 
Aeronautics  Administration) 
I  especially  welcome  the  opportunity  you 
have  afforded  me  to  sepak  before  an  audi- 
ence comp)osed  principally  of  aviation  engi- 
neering and  operational  specialists.  We  can- 
not hope  to  provide  adequate  support  for  our 
common  field,  which  is  concerned  with  both 
man  and  the  machine,  if  doctors  talk  only  to 
doctors  and  engineers  only  to  engineers. 
Whenever  we  cross  the  borderlines  from  one 
professional  field  to  another,  however,  we 
immediately  become  aware  of  difficulty  in 
communication.  Language  barriers  stand  In 
our  way.  Inadequate  concepts  may  arise  be- 
cause of  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and 
precise  definition.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  wish 
to  submit  a  definition  of  aviation  medicine 
before  making  comments  on  the  approach 
and  our  plans  for  civil  aviation  medicine 
development. 

•  There  has  been  such  broad  and  general  ac- 
ceptance of  aviation  medical  responsibility 
for  conducting  examinations  for  evaluation 
of  airman  physical  fitness  that  for  many  it 
appears  to  be  the  major  if  not  the  only  func- 
tion. This,  however,  is  far  from  the  case. 
Essentially,  aviation  medicine  Is  a  form  of 
preventive  medicine  concerned  with  the  air- 
man In  the  performance  of  his  aviation  duties 
and  with  those  whose  well-being  and  safety 
depend  on  his  performance.  The  objective 
of  aviation  medicine  Is  to  achieve  efficient 
performance — both  of  the  airman  and  the 
operation.  Here  I  use  the  term  "eJBciency"  In 
its  engineering  or  true  sense  for  application 
to  man;  that  is,  the  ratio  of  work  output  or 
achievement  to  energy  Input  (work  realized). 
By  this  definition,  safety  is  a  requisite  for 
efficiency  since  achievement  is  canceled  by 
accidents. 

In  addition  to  evaluation  and  maintenance 
of  physical  fitness,  aviation  medicine's  con- 
cern Includes: 

Detailed  description  and  Interpretation  of 
human  capabilities  and  limitations  and  of 
man's  various  levels  of  tolerance  to  physical 
and  biological  stresses;  and 

Specification  of  human  requirements  la 
the  design  of  (a)  aircraft  and  aircraft  com- 
ponents, (b)  operational  procedures,  (c)  air 
navigation  and  traffic -control  equipment  and 
procedures,  and  (d)  of  our  airports.  Avia- 
tion medicine  is  also  concerned  with  meas- 
ures and  specifications  to  provide  for  human 
factors  in  aircraft  maintenance,  and  in  flight, 
ground,  and  Industrial  safety  as  they  relate 
to  aviation. 

All  of  these  areas  have  received  some  at- 
tention, but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  rudi- 
mentary in  light  of  what  can  and  what  must 
be  learned  about  them.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  human  race  has  been  on  this  earth 
for  approximately  1,000.000  years,  we  are  Just 
beginning  our  studies  on  what  we  call  normal 
man;  that  is,  man  who  has  no  detectable 
Illness  or  abnormality.  The  result  of  our 
lack  of  sufficient  understanding  of  man  is 
that  human  error  is  the  major  catise  of  acci- 
dents. Only  15  to  30  percent  of  all  acci- 
dents are  attributed  to  mechanical  or  struc- 
tural faUure.  This  condition  may  be  shown 
to  have  prevailed  since  the  publication  of 
accident  statistics  began.  Further.  I  wlU 
venture  to  say  human  error  is  the  umjor 
cause  of  significant  decreases  In  opcrattcmatl 
efficiency  which,   wliile  tan  imm»M»  Umor 

accidents,  impose  an  ti —  — """^ — ** 
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Tbe  Importance  of  an  adequate,  planned, 
intensive  program  In  all  phases  of  aviation 
medicine  la  apparent.  The  program  most  In- 
clude research  for  the  development  c^  new 
knowledge,  the  training  of  aviation  clinical 
and  research  specialists,  and  more  effective 
utilization  of  qualified  flight  surgeons.  What 
are  we  doing  about  It  In  dvll  aviation 
medicine?  , 

aXSKABCH  I 

I  will  refer  briefly  to  four  of  our  studies, 
since  they  are  representative  at  civil  avia- 
tion medical  problems. 

Ballistocardiography:  The  most  obvious 
objective  of  medical  examination  of  physical 
fitness  is  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  sudden  and  complete  incapacitation. 
The  most  likely  cause  of  sudden  incapacita- 
tion is  failure  of  the  heart  and  circulation; 
this  is  especially  true  for  men  over  40  years 
of  age.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  has 
been  significant  and  unexpectedly  rapid  de- 
velopment of  a  soimd  diagnostic  method  fOr 
the  very  early  detection  of  deterioration  of 
the  heart  by  the  CivU  Aviation  Medical  Divi- 
sion. Conditions  which  could  not  be  detected 
by  any  other  means  can  now  be  recognized 
through  unequivocal,  quantitative  measxire- 
ment.  The  technique  consists  of  simultane- 
ous measurement  and  recording  of  tbe  dis- 
placement, velocity,  and  acceleration  of  the 
body  resulting  from  the  impact  of  the  blood 
as  it  is  pumped  from  the  heart  at  each  beat 
into  the  closed  elastic  system  of  blood  ves- 
sels. This  represents  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  record  velocity  and  acceleration  and 
to  record  the  three  characteristics  of  the  body 
response  to  the  force  of  the  heart  beat  simul- 
taneously. Further,  it  is  the  first  time  bal- 
listocardiographic instrumentation  has  been 
standardized  to  give  quantitative,  reproduci- 
ble measurements.  It  is  of  special  Interest 
to  me  that  this  significant  advance  in  heart 
diagnosis  resulted  from  an  applied  research 
project  in  aviation  medicine.  Such  a  test 
was  of  major  Importance  in  aviation  so  that 
the  motivation  for  development  was  great. 

Stress  physiology:  I  should  also  like  to 
report  that  a  monograph  on  aviation  toxi- 
cology, edited  by  a  member  of  our  staff,  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  and  is  cur- 
rently being  printed.  This  book,  designed 
specifically  to  serve  clvU  aviation  needs,  In- 
cludes contributions  from  a  number  of  other 
authoritative  specialists  who  have  actively 
participated  in  the  Aero  Medical  Association 
committee  on  aviation  toxicology. 

Emergency  evacuation;  A  series  of  emer- 
gency evacuation  studies  have  been  carried 
out  Jointly  by  CAA.  CAB.  MATS,  and  ATA. 
Reports  on  three  of  these  studies  have  been 
published  in  final  form.  Many  of  you  are 
already  familiar  with  the  details  of  this 
work. 

Other  studies:  I  will  not  attempt  to  pre- 
sent all  the  other  projects  comprising  our 
research  program.  This  summer,  with  the 
support  of  the  Ofllce  of  Naval  Research,  we 
completed  the  experimental  phase  of  wind- 
tunnel  studies  on  the  aerod3mamic  charac- 
teristics of  the  hun\an  body,  measuring  six 
components  with  subjects  in  various  posi- 
tions and  wind  velocities  up  to  180  miles 
per  hour.  A  complete  list  of  the  projects  is 
included  In  the  Guggenheim  Survey  of  Re- 
search Projects  in  the  Field  of  Aviation 
8€ifety  if  you  care  to  review  the  program 
in  further  detalL 

A  great  deal  of  technical  Information  is 
obtained  through  utilization  of  research 
studies  by  the  armed  services  where  they 
touch  upon  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
Thwe  are.  however,  many  problems  unique 
to  civil  aviation  because  of  Its  population, 
types  of  operation,  differences  in  equipment, 
devices,  and  accessories,  and  in  differences 
In  limitations  established  for  solution  of 
specific  problems. 

TKAomro  I 

There  are  no  planned  curriculums  for  in- 
struction of  civilian -flight  surgeons.  There 
«rs  no  schools  or  establishments  lor  them 


to  go  to  obtain  the  necessary  undergraduate 
and  graduate  medical  training,  refresher 
courses  in  tbe  clinical  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  specialty  or  training  in  applied  aviation 
research  investigation.  There  can  be  no 
educational  opportunities  for  either  the 
training  or  the  maintenance  of  proficiency 
of  civilian  flight  surgeons  until  we  put  Into 
action  a  planned  program  and  establish 
facilities  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  military  services  do  have  medical 
schools  and  research  centers.  These  afford 
examples  of  how  effectively  medical  support 
can  be  provided  for  military  aviation.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  pioneer  aviation  medi- 
cal educators  in  the  armed  services  have  had 
to  overcome  almost  insurmountable  dlfD- 
eultles  In  establishing  their  centers  and 
training  programs.  The  present  educational 
opportunities  for  military  medical  men  have 
not  resulted  from  philanthropy  or  Idealism, 
but  rather  from  necessity.  Recognition  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  need  was  given  only 
after  the  evidence  of  the  need  was  Incon- 
trovertible. 

STSTDS  or  MZDICAL  STTPPORT  TOR  CIVIL 
AVIATION 

The  Inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  a  siirvey  is  that  civil  aviation  medicine, 
in  its  present  state  of  development,  cannot 
meet  the  requirements  of  current  civil  avi- 
ation. It  Is  the  weakest  area  in  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  support  of  all  phases 
of  operation  and  safety.  The  major  factors 
responsible  for  the  already  great  and  the 
continuously  increasing  disparity  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  civil  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing and  operational  development,  and  of 
civil  aviation  medical  development  are: 

1.  The  limited  extent  of  the  recognition  of 
the  scope  of  aviation  medicine  and  of  the 
extent  of  its  potential  for  suppcwting  avia- 
tion. 

2.  The  great  difference  In  manpower,  facil- 
ities, and  money  employed  for  engineering 
and  operational  development,  and  for  med- 
ical development. 

3.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  training  civil- 
ian physicians  and  research  investigators. 

Engineering  and  operations  are  supported 
by  a  formidable  array  of  research  talent  and 
facilities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Aeronautics,  the  Technical  Developmeilt 
and  Evaluation  Center,  the  universities,  the 
aircraft  manufacturers  and  aircraft  opera- 
tors. Universities  have  well  established  cur- 
riculums and  facilities  for  specialized  train- 
ing of  engineering  and  management  per- 
sonnel. The  manpower,  facilities,  and  funds 
available  for  medical  development  are,  how- 
ever, small  or  even  insignificant  not  only  in 
comparison  but  also  in  absolute  terms. 

The  Medical  Division  of  CAA  is  the  only 
Federal  group  having  responsibility  for  med- 
ical support.  Our  airline  medical  directors 
are  few  and  are  so  completely  occupied  with 
medical  examination  and  other  clinical  du- 
ties that  they  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  render  quantitatively  significant  aid  in 
aviation  medical  development.  Medical  de- 
velopment in  other  phases  of  the  indiistry  is 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  remedy  for  the  current  situation  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  sound  business  manage- 
ment practice  In  other  areas.  Coimtless 
businesses  today  are  at  work  on  executive 
development  programs  to  supply  well-trained 
men  for  management  and  technical  func- 
tions. These  programs  are  considered  so 
important  that  in  most  instances  they  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  com- 
pany. They  incliide  courses  in  universities 
and  trade  schools,  ranging  from  3-day  semi- 
nars and  13-week  intensive  course  work  to 
1  to  a  years'  work  in  one  or  several  academic 
subjects.  Such  an  orderly  program  for  fu- 
ture development  In  business  Is  recognized 
as  being  essential,  since  in  this  dynamic 
economy  with  an  extraordinarily  rapl<i  rate 
of  change,  decision  and  Judgment  must  pro- 
vide for  tfichnical  achievements,  expanding 


range  of  Interest,  new  fields  of  applteati<». 
and  unpredictable  contingencies  of  the  fu- 
ture. To  the  functions  of  engineering,  pro- 
duction, and  sales  have  been  added  the  func- 
tion of  dealing  with  himian  relations — labor, 
employee,  public,  customer,  and  government. 

We  must  establish  a  parallel  practice  for 
aviation  medicine,  since  to  its  earlier  func- 
tions of  examination  have  of  necessity  been 
added  the  function  of  providing  and  applying 
new  knowledge  concerning  all  the  human 
factors  In  aviation.  Studies  comparable  to 
those  made  in  iMllistocardiography  must  be 
made  for  early  prediction  of  the  likelihood 
of  sudden  failure  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  special  senses,  and  for  recognition  of 
Impending  deterioration  of  metabolic,  re- 
spiratory, and  other  bodily  processes.  Our 
knowledge  must  also  be  adequate  for  dealing 
with  situations  where  decrements  in  per- 
formance occur  which  do  not  become  appar- 
ent prior  to  untoward  or  serious  conse- 
quences. We  must  be  able  to  prevent  human 
failure  In  piloting  aircraft,  in  navigation, 
control  and  airport  duties,  and  in  aircraft 
maintenance  and  repair.  Exhaustive  re- 
search and  analysis  such  as  has  been  directed 
toward  insuring  continuous  and  reliable  op- 
eration of  aircraft  engines  must  be  directed 
toward  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  lapses  in  con- 
tinuous attention.  Greater  efficiency  can 
and  must  be  achieved  by  simplifying  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing  a  task  and  through  new 
knowledge  improving  the  ca(>abllltles  of  man. 
Just  as  research  has  enabled  the  selection  or 
development  of  materials  with  characteristics 
best  suited  for  their  Intended  function  )n 
aircraft  structure,  sufficient  aviation  medical 
knowledge  will  enable  selection  of  men  for 
their  specific  duties  in  aviation.  Cotalnly, 
far  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  selec- 
tion of  pilots  for  different  types  of  operation; 
that  is.  for  flight  test  periods  for  new  equip- 
ment, short  and  long  air  freighting  and  pas- 
senger transportation,  execirtlve  and  agricul- 
tural— and  In  determining  the  advisability  of 
individual  pilots  changing  from  familiar  to 
new  equipment.  Similar  consideration 
should  be  given  to  selection  of  tower  and 
center  control  operators,  maintenance,  and 
other  ground  personnel  in  reference  to  their 
Individual  tasks. 

I  can  state  with  complete  confidence  that 
these  and  many  other  stvidiee  can  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  avlaUon  medicine 
and  its  ancillary  sciences,  especially  phys- 
iology; personnel,  industrial  and  experi- 
mental psychology;  biometrics  and  the  mul- 
tiple clinical  sciences.  We  have  the  poten- 
tial talent  which  can  be  developed  for  clin- 
ical and  research  duUes.  It  is  a  matter  oX 
manpower,  money,  and  time. 

AJ*   INSl'ITUTX  or  CIVIL  AVIATION  USDXCINS 

We  are  currently  working  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  Civil  Aviation  Med- 
Iclne  to  provide  facilities  for  carrying  out 
a  planned  program  of  training  and  research. 
We  consider  that  this  institute  must  be 
developed  by  an  association  of  a  university 
medical  center  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Medical  Division  and  its  med- 
ical-research laboratories.  The  Institute  will 
serve  as  a  fiducial  point  for  applied  civil 
aviation  medical  research  and  a  prototype 
school  for  the  training  of  civil-aviation  med- 
ical men.  It  is  not  Intended  that  the  In- 
stitute would  conduct  all  civilian  training 
but,  as  a  prototype  school,  it  would  serve 
as  a  center  for  definition  of  aviation  medical 
education  and  needs  and  for  continuously 
Improved  training  courses  that  could  be 
given  at  any  quaUfied  medical  center.  Ita 
existence  would  encourage  other  progressive 
medical  schools  to  provide  training  in  what 
will  become  a  recognized  medical  specialty. 

The  importance  of  the  institute  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact,  familiar  to  many  if  not 
to  all  of  you,  that  It  Is  the  establishment 
of  the  physical  plant  or  facliiUes  that  con- 
stitute the  bottleneck  in  any  development 
program.    While  reasonable  support  for  med- 
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leal  education  and  for  research  can  usually 
be  obtained  by  training  and  research  groups 
whose  competence  hati  become  established, 
the  problem  of  obtaining  space  or  funds  for 
construction  is  very  diflcult  in  almost  every 
Instance.  We  are  seeking  to  reduce  this 
problem  in  degree  by  an  association  whtak 
will  allow  for  uas  of  existing  teaching  fa- 
cilities. Of  greatest  lasting  importance  to 
the  svtccess  oX  the  program  is  the  outstand- 
ing teaching  staff  characteristic  of  our  lead- 
ing medical  centers.  Civilian  medical  edu- 
cation must  he  condiu  ted  and  administered 
by  a  university.  Participation  and  full 
collaboration  by  the  CAA  medical  staff  will, 
however,  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
dvll -aviation  medical  training. 

This  program  is  deslgnad  to  estabUsh  and 
maintain  support  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  which  can  resksonably  bt  rendered  by 
Federal  agencies  and  activities  alone.  In- 
dustry contributes  a  major  portion  of  tech- 
nological development  In  aircraft  engineer- 
ing and  operation.  Training  of  clvlllan- 
avlatlon  specialists  will  make  men  available 
for  parallel  Industrial  medical  development 
in  this  flsUL  If  we  can  enlist  and  foster 
private  enterprise  In  helping  to  provide  for 
current  aad  Increasingly  greater  future  de- 
mands for  aviation  medical  support,  we  can 
confidently  predict  far  greater  efficiency  aiMl 
far  greater  safety  for  tbe  civilian  air  power  of 
our  country.  I  pray  that  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  attaining  thU  objective. 


RelatioMt  Bctweea  Ib£«  aad  the  Uaile^ 
Ststes 


EXTENSION  OP  RElKfARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TxXNxasBi 
IN  THK  SENATE  09  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  25. 1953,  which  I  think  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  new  administration. 

It  is  Mr.  Robert  Trumbull's  factual  re- 
port which  outlines  the  deterioration  in 
relations  between  India  and  the  United 
States. 

I  have  thought  and  said  on  many  oc- 
casions in  itxe  past  that  it  is  far  better 
to  attempt  to  foresee  and  act  upon 
worsening  foreign-policy  situations,  as 
they  arise,  than  it  is  to  spend  months 
and  years  of  recrimination  about  them 
after  they  have  passed. 

One  of  the  points  raised  In  this  article 
Is  the  fear,  among  the  Indian  people, 
that  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  who  has  had 
a  fine  record  as  Ambassador  to  India, 
will  be  replaced  by  a  political  appointee 
who  does  not  have  the  necessary  quali- 
fications or  background. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  will  net  be  the 
case.  If  the  new  administration  wish 
to  utilize  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia, a  nation  that  Is  vital  to  democracy, 
for  a  patronage  appointment,  it  Is,  of 
course,  their  privilege  to  do  so.  But  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  exercise  our  own  responsibilities 
In  the  matter  Judldotisly,  and  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  appointee  has  the 
background  and  guaHflcaUons  to  tak^ 
over  the  highest  American  ix>st  In  one 


of  the  great  and  troubled  natknis  of  the 
world. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

iMOU's  Tixs  TO  VntTB)  States  Sbaeplt 
Imtaoxd — Abkupi  Change  Laid  to  Sshixs 
<»  EvEWTs  and  RuMoas  or  New  AMPBit^^^ 
ArxmiDE 

(By  Bobert  TrumbuU) 

Nrw  Delhi,  India,  January  24. — There  bu 
been  a  sudden  sharp  deterioration  in  rela- 
tions between  India  and  the  United  States  in 
recent  weeks.  This  abrupt  reversal  at  en- 
couraging trends  during  the  past  year  or 
more  can  be  traced  to  a  aeries  of  coincidental 
developments  after  the  United  States  election 
that  seemed  to  the  Indians  to  indicate  a 
pro6i>ective  change  tn  Washington's  policy 
toward  Asia  with  President  Sisenhower's  in- 
auguration. 

The  new  cordiality  between  New  Delhi  and 
Washington  that  had  been  steadily  growing 
since  Chester  Bowles  became  Ambassador 
here  in  October  1951  stiflered  considerable 
impairment  when  tbe  United  States  Joined 
with  Britain  in  putting  through  the  latest 
United  Nations  resolution  on  the  Kashmir 
problem  after  India  had  already  declared  this 
proposal's  unacceptablllty. 

Strong  indications  that  Mr.  Bowles,  who 
bas  become  a  symbol  here  of  American 
friendliness  toward  India,  would  be  replaced 
by  a  political  appointee  unlcnown  here  were 
kiterpreted  by  many  Indians  as  a  change  of 
front  in  Washington. 

Rumors,  believed  here  to  be  well-founded, 
that  the  United  States  and  Britain  were 
negotiating  with  Pakistan  for  a  mirtual-de- 
fenss  arrangement  involving  United  States 
bases  in  the  neighboring  oountry  gave  rise 
to  a  furor  of  criticism  calculated  to  damage 
seriously  the  American  position  here. 

Finally  the  suggestion  that  Secretary  ot 
State  John  Poster  Dulles  would  come  to  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  in  the  spring  to  soiind  out 
these  countries  on  their  possible  atlnement 
with  the  west  in  the  cold  war  produced  a 
completely  hostile  reaction. 

Whether  Indian  appraisals  of  any  or  all  of 
these  situations  may  be  in  error,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  have  added  up  to  a  cumu- 
lative weight  of  suspicion  of  Washington's 
motives  as  the  new  Republican  administra- 
tion takes  ofllce. 

While  there  are  many  Indians  who  want 
to  see  New  Delhi  openly  alUed  with  the  West 

iB  OppOSltlOO  to  Communist  wgpan«lr»n<ifTn — 

Just  as  there  are  many  who  favor  India's 
Joining  the  Soviet  bloc — the  vast  majority  are 
solidly  behind  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru's  policy  of  nonalinement  with  either 
camp  while  at  the  same  time  opposing  ag- 
gression in  any  form  from  any  quarto:. 

Any  apparent  attempt  to  sway  tbe  New 
Delhi  Oovemment  from  the  delicate  path 
Mr.  Nehru  has  chosen  Is  truculently  resent- 
ed throughout  the  country. 

The  trend  discerned  by  Indians,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  recent  American  actions  or 
rumors  of  actions  has  been  Interpreted  here 
as  an  effort  by  Washington  to  fores  India 
away  from  her  predetermined  come.  The 
reaction  could  hardly  be  more  adverse  from 
Washington's  standpoint. 

United  States  cosponsorshlp  at  tbe  United 
Nations  resolution  that  would  give  Pakistan 
military  rights  In  the  disputed  State  at  Kash- 
mir, a  position  clearly  opposed  to  India's 
often-stated  views,  has  been  viewed  here  as 
an  attempt  by  Washington  to  help  Britain 
bolster  her  warxlng  position  ka  the  M^^**rT 
world  at  India's  expenaik 

Most  Indians  are  oonvincsd  that  Prime 
Mtnteter  Cburehill  Is  backing  Pakistan  to 
the  utmost  in  the  Kashmir  quarrel.  Then  is 
ooasklerable  puiitfement  hers,  however,  as 
to  why  the  United  States  apparently  oon- 
tlnues  to  follow  the  British  l«ad  In  rtastingii 
with  the  Islamic  nations,  where.  In  tbe  In- 


dian  view.   Britain  has   sttffered   repeated 
policy  disasters. 

XrEBEir'S     POSITION     STATED 

Reporte  of  American  and  British  nego- 
tiation with  Karachi  for  bringing  Pakistan 
into  the  proposed  Middle  East  Defense  Or- 
ganization with  United  States  air  bases  In 
Pakistan  tended  to  confirm  suspicions  that 
Washington  had  an  ulterior  motive  In  tak- 
ing a  stand  on  Tr*«hnr<«T-  favorable  to  Paki- 
stan. 

The  Indians  believe  their  information  on 
contacta  between  Pakistan  and  British- Amer- 
lean  Interesta  to  be  firmly  baaed.  DMiials 
from  London  and  Karachi  were  oonsldersd  to 
be  fiimsy. 

Mr.  Nehru  has  made  elear  his  recognition 
that  he  cannot  logically  object  to  any  action 
taken  by  Pakistan  in  what  he  conceives  to 
be  her  own  Interest.  He  has  also,  however, 
declared  that  welding  of  Pakistan  into  a 
foreign  defensive  alliance  would  disturb  the 
existing  equilibrium  of  the  subcontinent  as 
a  middle  force. 

Mr.  Nehru  is  known  to  hold  tbe  oonvlotlou. 
furthermore,  that  the  arming  of  Pakistan 
by  the  United  States  would  force  India  to 
strengthen  her  own  defeckses  in  view  of  the 
continuing  threat  to  go  to  war  over  Tfa^hntr 
by  Pakistani  newspapers  and  public  figures. 

An  increase  in  military  ezpenditvres,  al- 
ready taking  alxjut  48  percent  of  India's  an- 
nual budget,  is  naturally  an  unwelcome  pros- 
pect. 

New  Delhi's  oonvletlon  that  there  Is  truth 
In  the  reporte  of  British-American  mUltary 
negotiations  with  Pakistan  tend  to  be  con- 
flrnxed  by  the  known  indifference  of  Egypt 
to  Joining  a  Middle  East  defense  pact. 
Egypt's  disinterest  was  made  clear  to  Prime 
Minister  Nairn's  sister,  Mme.  Vijaya  Lak- 
shml  Pandit,  when  she  stojqied  In  Cairo  on 
her  way  home  from  the  last  meeting  of  tbs 
United  Nations  Assembly. 

Some  effcrte  have  been  made  both  here 
and  in  Washington  to  imdo  the  damage 
wrought  by  these  varloos  occurrences  and 
rumors. 

President  Elsenhower  himself  retrieved 
some  lost  ground  when  in  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress he  clarified  his  campaign  xsfsrenoe  te 
"Asians  fighting  Aatans."  « 


The  AdministratioB's  Fomoia  PoBcj 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  Iowa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI'imj  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  GILLBTTK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoas  an  article 
entitled  "Nonsense  About  Chiang."  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  4,  1953. 

There  being  no  ohjectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Ms'ma  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

NONSENSE     ABOUT     CHIANa 

Mors  nosksense  bas  been  written  and  mors 
drivel  hss  besn  talksd  about  President 
Elsenhower  "unleashing  Chiang  Kai-shek" 
than  should  really  be  allowed  in  a  dvUlaed 
country.  It  is  time  to  set  forth  tbe  honest 
facts. 

Prsfltdent  Xlsenbowisr  bas  Instmeted  Ow 
Seventh  Pleet  to  cease  "neutrallaing**  Chlsng 
Kai-shek's  strangbold  am  Farasosa.  .Wsiusa 
Is  to  be  protected  frost  Invasion   by   tbo 
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CblnMe  Oomxnunistc.  But  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Ls  now  to  be  permitted  to  use  Formosa  as 
a  base  for  attacks  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
This  looks  like,  and  has  been  Ignorantly 
hailed  as,  a  great  change  In  American  policy. 
In  fact.  It  changes  nothing,  for  the  rather 
simple  reason  that  President  Truman's  order 
"neutralizing"  Formosa  was  strictly  a  phony 
In  the  first  place.  If  the  Asia-first  Republl-^ 
cans  had  not  got  drunk  on  their  own  propa- 
ganda, they  would  not  now  be  crowing  about 
President  Elsenhower  "unleashing"  Chiang. 
Sober  inquiry  would  have  revealed  to  them 
that  Chiang  never  has  been  leashed. 

Attacks  on  the  China  coast  originating  In 
Formosa  have,  to  b«  stire,  been  forbidden. 
But  Chiang  Kai-shek  also  holds  the  Pesca- 
dores, the  Island  of  Quemoy,  and  one  or  two 
other  strong  points  that 'are  much  nearer 
to  the  China  coast  than  Formosa  is. 

These  Islands,  being  nearer,  are  much  more 
useful  bases  than  Formosa  proper.  They 
were  not  at  any  time  Included  in  President 
Truman's  neutralization  order.  And  Chiang 
has  been  using  these  islands  as  bases  for  at- 
tacking the  China  coast  for  a  considerable 
period,  up  to  the  outer  limit  of  his  desires 
and  military  capabilities. 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  entered  the 
Korean  war.  President  Truman  and  his  ad- 
visers carefully  considered  taking  the  same 
action  that  President  Eisenhower  has  now 
taken.  They  decided  against  It,  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  be  an  empty  gestiire. 
It  Is  still  a  gesture.  Its  effects  can  be  easily 
summarized.  It  has  delighted  the  Asia-first 
Republicans  and  their  admirers  In  the  press, 
as  a  kind  of  token  acknowledgment  of  the 
correctness  of  their  views. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  caused  the  most 
widespread  alarm  both  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  where  our  allies  and  po- 
tential allies  are  Just  as  grossly  Ignorant 
of  the  real  situation  as  the  Asia- first  Re- 
publicans are.  The  question  arises,  whether 
the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  Asia-first  Re- 
publicans are  worth  the  equally  unjustifiable 
frowns  and  head  shakings  among  our  allies. 
Our  allies  were  notified  but  not  consulted. 
In  Britain,  this  gesture  of  American  domestic 
politics  has  already  embarrassed  the  conserv- 
ative administration  of  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston S.  Churchill,  and  the  British  Embassy 
here  has  registered  misgivings  with  the 
State  Department.  Other  repercussions 
abroad  are  to  be  expected.  And  while  our 
allies  were  at  least  notified,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  got 
no  advance  word. 

Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  this 
new  departure  Ls  the  absence  of  any  hint  of 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy,  although 
the  time  will  plainly  come  when  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  will  need  bipartisan 
support  in  this  field. 

What  Is  still  more  interesting  and  curious 
Is  the  further  fact  that  President  Eisen- 
hower's policy  makers  have  not  as  yet  con- 
sidered the  major  issue  raised  by  the  change 
In  the  order  of  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

The  change  plainly  implies  at  least  tacit 
approval  of  operations  against  the  coast  on  a 
much  bigger  scale  than  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
yet  attempted.  Chiang  has  contented  him- 
self with  pin  pricks,  so  far,  partly  because 
he  is  a  notoriously  defensive-minded  com- 
mander, but  mainly  becatise  pin  pricks  are 
•U  he  has  been  able  to  manage.  He  has 
perhaps  300,000  combat-worthy  troops,  of 
which  perhaps  10  percent  are  fit  for  com- 
mando-type operations.  But  he  has  neither 
the  air  power  nor  the  naval  power  to  attempt 
commando-type  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
Furthermore,  manpower  and  other  prob- 
lems make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  aid 
Chiang  in  a  really  significant  buUd-up  of  his 
own  air  and  naval  power.  If  his  armies 
are  going  to  take  real  advantage  of  thu  so- 
caUed  unleashing,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
be  carried  to  the  China  coast  In  American 
naval  vessels,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
tecelve  American  air  support. 


Combined.  Slno-Amerlcan  operations 
against  the  China  coast  are  certainly  prac- 
tical. They  will  be  very  dangero\u.  Above 
all,  they  will  Involve  the  danger  of  a  wider 
war.  But  they  are  certainly  worth  consider- 
ing as  serious  and  quite  practical  stejM  to 
take.  If  they  work,  they  will  produce  gen- 
uine results,  and  not  Just  cheap  partisan 
cheers,  and  needless  embarrassments  of 
American  diplomacy.  The  point  at  present 
is  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  measures 
which  will  produce  real  results  have  not  as 
yet  been  so  much  as  discussed.  Even  now.  In 
truth,  the  administration  does  not  seem  to 
have  got  down  to  the  disagreeable  business 
of  serious  policy  making. 


Statement  by  Kon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  Ref ardinf  Award  bj  National 
Municipal  Leagne  to  the  VUlafc  of 
Brookfield,  111. 


EXTENSIOl-    OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nxiKois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  statement  by 
me  regarding  an  award  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  to  the  village 
of  Brookfield.  ni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

STATUcKirr  ST  Sxmatos  Dnxsxir 
The  National  Municipal  League,  in  co- 
operation with  Look  magasine,  has  spon- 
sored an  award  to  American  villages  ar.:l 
cities  that  liave  been  selected  by  a  very 
distinguished  Jury  for  particularly  notable 
work  in  the  municipal  field  during  the  last 
year. 

This  award  was  established  4  years  ago. 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  spirited 
competition  among  American  mxmicl  pall  ties 
to  so  conduct  their  affairs  that  they  might 
merit  this  coveted  award.  For  the  year 
1952,  11  cities  were  selected  and  among 
them  was  the  village  of  Brookfield,  In  Cook 
Covmty,  111.  Brookfield  is  the  second  munici- 
paUty  in  Illinois,  and  the  first  In  Cook 
Coimty.  to  receive  this  award  since  thU  pro- 
gram was  launched.  The  citation  was  pre- 
sented at  a  dinner  and  meeting  held  in 
Brookfield  on  Saturday,  January  31,  and  it 
was  my  extreme  pleasure  to  be  on  hand  and 
make  some  observations  which  I  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion. 

In  connection  with  this  award,  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
of  congratulation  and  commendation  for  this 
achievement  whereby  Brookfield  has  become 
an  aU-Amerlcan  city.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  resolution  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcoso  as  a  further  mark  of  commendation 
for  a  Job  well  done  by  a  municipality  and 
particularly  its  cltisens. 

The  award  is  actually  directed  to  cltlsen 
interest  and  citizen  participation  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  so  that  in  reality  it  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  citizens  of  the  village  for  their 
alertness  and  vigilance  and  their  constant 
Interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  community. 

In  proportion  as  this  citizen  interest  be- 
comes widespread,  we  shall  find  durable  an- 
swers for  challenging  problems  on  the  real 
governmental  frontier  of  America,  which  is 
in  the  municipalities  of  the  country. 


State  of  Illinois, 
sutt-bobth  ockxaal  assimblt, 

House  or  RspassxirrATivia. 

House  Joint  Resolution  8 

Whereas  the  village  of  Brookfield,  County 
of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois,  will  receive  the 
All  America  Cities  award  given  by  the 
National  Municipal  League,  and  sponsored 
by  Look  magazine,  on  January  31,  1953;  and 

Whereas  the  village  of  Brookfield  has  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  being  one  of  11  cities 
selected  by  a  distinguished  Jury  for  Its 
achievements  in  pulling  Itself  out  of  virtual 
bankruptcy  through  civil  consciousness  ex- 
ercised through  the  adoption  of  the  council- 
manager  form  of  government:  and 

Whereas  the  outstanding  achievement  in 
payment  of  debts  and  increased  public  serv- 
ice without  Increased  taxes  has  contributed 
to  the  winning  of  the  high  award:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea 
of  the  Sixty -eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  {Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  we  congratulate  the  village  of  Brook- 
field for  its  record  of  good  government  and 
for  the  honor  which  it  has  received:  and  be 
It  further 

Jteaolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  president  and  board  of 
the  village  of  Brookfield. 

Adopted  January  27.  1053. 
Wasskn  L.  Wood, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Fkkd  W.  Rttego. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  January  37. 
1953. 

John  William  Chapman. 

President,  Senate. 
EOWASO  H.  Alxxandkx. 

Secretary.  Senate. 


Tbc  Preddtnt's  State  of  tbe  Union 
Mestafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OP  KSNTUCaET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATK8 
Wednesday,  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Sign  Posts  Are  Not  Very  Clear 
Along  the  Great  Middle  Way."  published 
in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows: 

SIGNPOSTS  Aas  Not  Vbt  Clkab  Along  ths 
Okxat  MmoLx  Wat 

Not  since  his  election  has  President  Elsen- 
hower faced  a  task  as  dlfflcult  as  preparation 
of  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

Ironically  enough,  part  of  this  difficulty 
was  due  to  the  very  strength  of  his  victory 
at  the  polls.  People  of  the  widest  differences 
of  pollUcal  beliefs  helped  elect  him.  Part 
was  due  to  a  characteristic  of  the  President 
himself.  This  is  his  conviction  that  he  can 
blend  into  a  team  all  shades  of  the  political 
spectrum  of  his  party  in  Congress.  Part 
was  due  to  the  necessity,  as  he  saw  it.  of 
Justifying  an  accented  policy  of  international 
cooperation  while  making  it  take  on  a  hus 
somehow  different  from  that  of  the  last 
administration. 

In  the  case  of  his  address,  the  resulting 
color  was  muddy. 


<UU«AXVCMA     t<V9»     XU     ViXK 
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There  can  b«  nothing  but  approval  on  id- 
most  every  hand  for  his  statements  of  the 
fovir  objectives  of  "grand  labors"  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  These  Include 
(1)  conduct  of  world  affairs  with  "such 
fortitude  and  such  fcreslght"  as  to  "deter 
aggression  aqd  eventiuUly  secure  peace":  (2) 
setting  up  an  administration  of  such  integ- 
rity and  efficiency  "that  its  honor  at  home 
will  insure  respect  abroad";  (3)  encouraging 
incentives  to  "creative  Initiative  in  our  econ- 
omy so  that  its  produetlTlty  may  fortify  free- 
dom everjrwhere";  Mid  (4)  dedication  "to  at- 
tainment of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
so  that  our  Nation  will  ever  act  with  the 
strength  of  unity." 

It  was  the  last  point  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  qualify  forecast  of  universal  applause 
with  "almost."  Tot  if  that  point  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  the  new  President 
stands  where  Harry  Truman  did  as  to  civil 
rights — and  that  was  where  Mr.  Truman 
parted  company  with  -.hose  southern  Demo- 
crats who  voted  for  Eisenhower. 

No,  It  iB  not  Btatemtnt  of  the  Toux  objec- 
tives which  raises  questions  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's intent.  The  flret  such  question  pro- 
trudes sharply  throiigh  bis  statement  of  for- 
eign policy:  "I  shall  ask  Congress  at  a  later 
date  to  Join  in  an  appropriate  resolution 
making  clear  that  this  Government  recog- 
nizes no  kind  of  commitment  contained  in 
secret  understandings  of  the  past  with  for- 
eign governments  which  permit  this  kind  of 
enslavement."  He  was  speaking  of  "enslave- 
ment of  any  people  to  purchase  fancied  gain 
for  ourselves."  Was  he  speaking  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  for  Russian  control  of  northern 
Sakhalin?  Did  he  mean  that  we  are  to  chass 
Russia  out  of  Port  Dalren?  Was  he  repudiat- 
ing the  Soviet  wartime  occupation  of  East 
Germany,  and  the  line  of  East  European  na- 
tions which  have  becoms  ths  Soviet  satsl- 
Utes? 

His  foreign  policy  proposes  to  encoiirage 
world  trade  and  extent- ion  of  the  United 
SUtCB  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  but 
it  hedges.  "Labor  and  management  and 
farmers  alike  will  be  earnestly  consulted" 
for  "legitimate  safeguarding."  Unhappy  ex- 
perience suggests  that  labor,  management, 
and  farming  Interpret  "legitimate  safeguard- 
ing" as  protection  from  all  foreign  compeU- 
tion. 

As  to  Formosa,  the  President  resorted  to  an 
extraordinary  euphemism — to  employ  ths 
kindest  term — In  saying  that  the  United 
EUtes  Navy,  isolating  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  on  the  island  province,  was  acting  "as 
a  defensive  arm  of  Communist  China."  It  is 
like  saying  a  leash  oo  a  terrier  is  a  defensive 
arm  against  the  mastiff. 

President  BUenhower  made  no  effort  to 
mlnlmiae  the  financial  difflcultlea  which  faca 
his  administration.  They  are  tremendous. 
Without  saying  outright  that  taxes  caimot 
be  reduced  any  time  soon,  he  held  out  a  bops 
that  reductions  will  be  )ustlfled  "only  as  we 
show  we  can  succeed  in  bringing  the  budget 
under  control." 

His  position  on  wage  and  price  controls 
(let  them  expire  In  April,  except  for  rent  con- 
trols where  there  Is  a  distinct  housing  short- 
age) is  not  unexpected,  and  wiU  be  generally 
welcomed. 

Perhaps  nowhere  In  the  address  Is  the 
Elsenhower  middle  way  better  typified  than 
in  his  proposals  to  Insure  loyalty  in  Govern- 
ment. His  intent  will  be  first  "to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  Nation's  security  is  not  Jeop- 
ardized by  false  servants'  and,  second,  "to 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  that  unreasoned 
suspicion  that  accepts  rumor  and  gossip  as 
substitutes  foe  evidence." 

In  almost  all  of  these  middle-way  proposals 
time  alone  will  disclose  exactly  what  the 
President  means.  This  uncertainty  is  espe- 
cially provocative  in  his  statement  of  a  nat- 
ural-resources plan:  "It  will  Involve  a  part- 
nership of  the  States  and  local  communities. 
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private  citizens,  and  the  Federal  Government 
aU  working  together."  This  could  mean  al- 
most anything.  The  Elsenhower  admlnls- 
traUon  already  is  committed  to  giving  the 
States  title  to  the  offshore  oU  deposits  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  held 
now  belong  to  4ha  Federal  Government. 
How  about  the  western  grazing  lands,  the 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects,  timber  In  the 
national  preserves? 

President  Eisenhower's  position  on  state- 
hood for  HawaU,  however,  inspires  the  biggest 
question  mark  of  aU,  "Statehood,"  he  said, 
"should  be  granted  promptly  with  the  first 
election  scheduled  for  1954."  The  question 
is:  How  about  Alaska?  The  President  didn't 
mention  it.  He  mentioned  Hawaii  as  con- 
cerning "our  island  possessions."  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  give  statehood  preced- 
ence to  island  possessions  over  continental 
territory.  And  as  for  the  President's  point 
that  both  parties  have  advocated  statehood 
for  Hawaii,  so  they  have;  and  for  Alaska  too. 
Since  Hawaii  is  traditionally  Republican. 
Alaska  Democratic,  the  high-minded  tons  of 
ths  Hawaiian  proposal  sounds  flat. 

We  can  applaud  the  President's  proposal 
for  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Acta  and  extensions  of  the 
soclal-seciorlty  system.  In  general,  however, 
we  await  further  travel  on  the  great  middle 
way  to  assure  us  whether  the  Journey  will  be 
rough  or  smooth. 


H-Bomb  Ootlook 


EXTENSION  OP  REOif  ARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs.  in  hia  colxunn  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  deals  with  the  his- 
t<M-ic  speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  February  2.  1950,  by  that  far- 
steing  statesman,  devoted  patriot,  and 
great  American,  our  late  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Brien  McMahon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  column  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H-BoMB  Outlook 

(By  Marquis  Childs> 

SC*ICABOIf'S   pboprbct   BICALLEO 

In  this  era  when  words  flow  endlessly  from 
every  source,  tbe  speeches  that  are  made  in 
Congress  are  forgotten  almost  before  the  air 
they  have  troubled  has  ceased  to  vibrate. 
If  they  last  beyond  tbe  headlines  they  hap- 
pen to  inspire,  it  is  noteworthy. 

JUBt  a  years  ago  a  speech  was  made  on  tbe 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  form  or  polish  of  the  oration  as  the  pro- 
phetic and  passionate  words  spoken  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1950,  that  engraved  that  address  in 
the  minds  of  many  men. 

The  late  Senator  Brien  McMalx>n  (Demo- 
crat, Connecticut),  was  speaking  shortly 
after  President  Tniman  had  announced  that 
the  Government  would  try  to  make  a  h3rdro- 
gen  bomb.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
he  knew  as  much  as  any  layman  could  about 
the  terrible,  the  almost  unimaginable  de- 
etructiveness  of  tbermo-nuclear  fission  in  ths 
so-called  hydrogen  bomb. 

His  words  were  solemnly  weighted  with 
this  knowledge.  It  was  almost  as  though  he 
knew  his  own  life  would  be  cut  off  before 


it  had  been  determined  whether  the  exper- 
iment was  a  success  or  a  failure. 

"If  ws  win  the  race  to  build  this  bomb 
first,"  Senator  McMahon  said,  "it  is  only  a 

matter  oi  time — aiMl  possibly  a  short  time 

before  the  Kremlin  achieves  success  also. 
Let  me  warn,  with  all  the  solemnity  at  my 
command,  that  building  hydrogen  bombs 
does  not  promise  seciu-lty  for  the  United 
States;  it  only  promises  the  negative  result 
at  averting,  for  a  few  months  or  years,  well- 
nigh  certain  catastrophe.  Do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment overlook  the  obvious — that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia broke  our  atomic  bomb  monopoly  sooner 
than  we  had  expected,  and  she  would  break 
any  hydrogen  bomb  monopoly  that  we  en- 
Joyed  with  equal  or  greater  speed.  We  ar« 
plunged  into  a  truly  terrible  arms  race." 
He  reviewed  in  that  memorable  speech  the 
prolonged  effort  of  Bernard  Baruch  to  achieve 
through  the  United  Nations  a  genuinely  ef- 
fective system  of  International  control  over 
atomic  fission.  That  effort  ended  when  the 
Russians  said  a  final  no.  And  the  atomic 
arms  race  went  on  with  a  greater  orgency 
and  intensity. 

"But  even  If  this  policy  could  enable  us  to 
avoid  armed  conflict  for  a  whole  generation," 
the  Senator  said,  "it  would  tindermlne  and 
ccrruirt  that  which  we  prize  more  highly 
even  than  the  absence  of  hostilities:  I  refer 
to  liberty.  How  Is  it  possible  for  free  insti- 
tutions to  flourish  or  even  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  situation  where  defenses,  civil 
and  mUitary.  must  be  ceaselessly  poised  to 
meet  an  attack  that  might  incinerate  50,000,- 
000  Americans — not  in  the  space  of  an 
evening,  but  in  the  space  of  minutes?  Con- 
sider what  sustained  fear  does  to  the  indU 
vldual — especially  to  the  individual  enter- 
priser. It  constricts  his  imagination,  para^ 
lyzes  his  initiative,  and  even  his  personal 
morality.  It  constitutes  the  most  subtle  and 
potent  of  p>oisons." 

It  was.  McMahon  said,  Russia's  iron  cur- 
tain that  was  responsible  for  the  "enormous- 
ly reluctant"  decision  to  make  the  H-bomb. 
But  having  had  to  take  that  decision.  Amerw 
lea  should  now  oCfer  the  world  a  peace  plan 
of  as  great  a  magnitude.  It  was  then  that  he 
made  his  bold  and  courageous  proposal: 

"We  now  spend  about  $15,000,000,000  an- 
nually for  armaments.  (How  small  that 
seems  against  the  $50,000,000,000  being  spent 
this  year.)  Why  not  offer  to  take  two- thirds 
of  this  sum  or  $10,000,000,000,  and.  Instead 
of  using  it  to  amass  sterile  weapons,  use  it 
to  foster  peace  throughout  the  world  for  a 
5-year  period?  Why  not  <rfrer  to  spread  the 
annual  $10,000,000,000  over  three  programs: 
President  Truman's  point  4  proposal,  devel- 
opment of  atomic  en«gy  everywh^^  for 
peace,  and  general  economic  aid  and  help  to 
all  countries.  Including  Russia.  Such  a 
global  'Marshall  plan'  might  combine  with 
the  marvelous  power  of  peacetime  atomic 
energy  to  generate  universal  material  prog- 
ress and  a  universal  cooperative  spirit.  la 
exchange  for  our  own  contribution  of 
$10,000,000,000  annuaUy  we  would  ask  (1> 
general  acceptance  of  an  effective  program 
for  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  (2)  an  agreement  by  all  countries,  en- 
forced through  inspection,  that  two-thirds 
of  their  present  spending  upon  armaments 
be  devoted  toward  constructive  ends. 
Administration  of  the  annual  $10,000,000,000 
which  we  offered  to  make  available  would  bs 
carried  out  through  the  United  Nations." 

Wildly  idealistic,  completely  without  real- 
ity, so  the  practical  men  said.  Now,  3  years 
later,  the  hydrogen  bomb  Is  a  fact.  In  the 
tests  at  Enlwetok  last  November  this  first 
"chunk  of  the  sun"  burst  with  a  succest;  far 
beyond  the  expectatioixs  of  the  scientists. 
So  the  atomic  arms  race  goes  on.  with  ths 
days  and  the  weeks  and  tbe  months  ticked 
off  as  though  on  some  great  clock  set  for  an 
hour,  a  second,  which  defeated  men  have 
confessed  themselves  iinabls  to  arsrV 
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Formulation  of  PoGdes  of  United  States 

DepartBcnt  of  Africnhnre        [ 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMARK3 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

OF  wToicora 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1953 

lir.  HUNT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  regarding  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents  to  Hon.  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
date  of  January  26, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Glsndo,  Wtc,  January  26,  1953, 
Hon.  Eau  Tavt  Bxifsoir, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  \ 
DzAK  liffH.  Bxkson:  I  see  by  reports,  printed 
repeatedly  In  all  of  our  farm  publications,  of 
the  way  In  which  you  seemingly  Intend  to 
shape  the  policies  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrlctiltitfe. 

I  alBO  realize  that  you  are  apparently  w^U 
qualified  for  the  position  which  you  have 
accepted,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the  final 
welfare  of  the  farmer  and  rancher  and  the 
entire  economic  reaction  to  the  Nation  If  the 
farmer  Is  not  protected  by  something  more 
substantial  than  high-blown  phrases  as  "a 
healthy  agriculture"  and  a  "hands-ofl  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government." 

In  the  first  place,  the  fanner  cannot  be, 
has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  the  recip- 
ient of  a  fair  retvum  for  his  products  simply 
by  allowing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  function.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  always  been  Influenced  by  speculation  of 
seasonal  supplies  of  farm  products  sold  on  a 
buyers'  market  In  the  fall  and  Jobbed  back 
to  the  ultimate  consiuner  later  in  the  year 
Xor  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  obvious  that  tbe 
farmer  needs  a  guaranteed  fair  price  for  his 
product  and  the  only  way  this  can  be  done 
Is  for  Government  to  protect  him  from  this 
▼Icioiis  cycle  by  continuation  of  the  loan 
plan  on  his  products. 

I  very  much  doubt  that  the  United  States 
Government  can  afford  to  allow  the  income 
of  the  farmer  to  sag  to  a  point  where  his  pur- 
chasing power  Is  wiped  out.  The  result 
would  be  a  great  decrease  In  income-tax  pay- 
ments, which  no  doubt  will  show  a  substan- 
tial decrease  of  take  this  year,  and  which.  If 
continued,  will  put  the  finances  of  our  Gov- 
ernment even  farther  in  the  red,  even  with 
a  decrease  in  the  budget. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  marketing  improve- 
ments, which  it  la  reported  you  have  in  mind, 
will  improve  the  conditions  of  the  farmer. 
If  so,  well  and  good,  but  let's  begin  to  realise 
■ome  of  the  benefits  of  these  Improved  mar- 
keting wolves. 

The  loss  of  purchasing  power  to  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  will  have  a  far  greater  ad- 
Terse  result  than  that  named  by  me  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  When  we  no  longer 
have  a  profit  to  spend,  the  consumers  of 
our  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
consumed  by  us,  will  fall  olT.  There  wlU  be 
no  reduction  of  price,  or  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  for  high  wages  are  an 
established  fact.  To  reevaluate  wages  at 
lower  level  is  to  throw  us  into  a  depression, 
the  result  of  which,  in  oiu:  minds,  would 
raise  a  question  of  the  success  of  the  cap- 
italistic system.    No.    Employee*  would  be 


laid  off,  and  their  purchasing  power  of  the 
very  necessities  of  life  would  be  curtailed. 
Then  what  would  be  your  policy.  Mr.  Benson? 
Certainly  you  will  be  required  to  come  up 
with  some  solution,  tor  with  authority  comes 
responsibility. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  esteem  of  the 
farmer  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  that  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  critical  policy  of  all  the 
farm  publications  that  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention In  the  last  several  years.  They  tell 
us  that  they  are  championing  o\ir  cause,  but 
I  know  better.  They  get  their  chief  income 
from  advertising,  and  we  subscribe  to  the 
very  publications  that  dally  worsen  our  pub- 
lic relations.  Witness  all  the  criticism  of 
Government  programs,  then  the  hue  and  cry 
they  sent  up  in  heart-rending  sobs  when 
the  scare  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  reared 
Its  ugly  head.  They  demanded.  Where  is  that 
foot-and-mouth  laboratory?  You  under- 
stand I  am  talking  of  editorial  policy  and 
not  the  splendid  material  contained  in  the 
farm  publications. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  Doanes  Agri- 
cultural Digest  for  the  last  4  years.  The 
editorial  policy  of  Doanes  has  been  the  same, 
and  yet  Doanes  failed  to  call  anyone's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  withdrawal  of  credit 
woxild  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  price 
of  feeder  cattle  in  1951,  but  that  is  Just 
what  happened.  Facilities  for  financing 
farmers  should  be  expanded  and  liberalized, 
as  It  appears  we  may  need  It. 

Who  am  I?  I  am  not  a  Socialist  or  a 
Communist,  and  I  never  will  be.  I  am  a 
small-time  rancher.  Run  about  100  beef 
cows  and  sell  calves  in  the  fall.  When  It 
cost  me  $70  to  raise  one  calf  and  I  received 
•160  for  that  calf  I  had  some  money  to  spend, 
but  when  It  costs  me  970  to  raise  a  calf  and 
I  sell  it  for  $80,  my  purchasing  power  has  not 
declined  three  points,  or  3  percent;  it  has 
declined  to  a  point  where  it  has  disappeared 
entirely.  So  don't  be  deceived  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  figures  of  6  percent  less  Income 
or  15  percent  less  Income  to  a  farmer  but 
the  entire  loss  of  his  purchasing  power,  to- 
gether with  his  ineligibility  to  pay  any  in- 
come tax  whatsoever. 

If  the  farmer  were  allowed  to  price  his 
product  on  a  cost-of-productlon  basis  with 
a  market  consistent  with  the  price  he  pays, 
no  one  need  be  concerned,  but  by  economic 
circumstance  he  Is  forced  to  sell  on  a  buyer's 
market.  Therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  ask  Just 
and  fair  protection  from  the  Government. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  farm  organiza- 
tions because  they  are  invariably  dominated 
by  vocal  minorities  which  fall  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority.  Witness  the  small 
turn-out  of  members  in  any  such  group. 
However.  I  am  an  instructor  for  the  veterans' 
agriculture  class  here  at  Glendo  and.  there- 
fore, considerable  Information  comes  to  me 
which  I  peruse  rather  thoroughly. 
Yours  respectfully. 

A.  M.  Dowitrr. 


Slam  Clearance  Plan  of  Baltimore,  McL 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  problem  of  slum  clearance, 
confronting  many  communities,  is  of  se- 
rious magnitude,  and  is  one  which  is 
receiving  extensive  attention  in  the  hope 


that  practical  and  economic  corrective 
measures  can  be  initiated.  My  home  city 
of  Baltimore  has  developed  a  plan  which 
has  been  afforded  favorable  considera- 
tion, and  has  been  viewed  as  an  appro- 
priate  model  to  be  followed  by  other 
communities.  The  theme  is  that  any 
city  can  do  something  constructive  about 
Its  slums  at  low  cost  simply  by  enforcing 
the  laws  which  set  minimimi  standards 
for  safe  and  sanitary  housing  conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  January  31,  1953,  issue 
of  the  Sun.  Baltimore,  Md.,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricchu), 
as  follows: 

Thx  Balttmoee  Plah  Is  Rkadt  rot  AppaAiSAL 
The  Baltimore  plan  of  slum  rehabilitation 
has  reached  what  mxist  be  close  to  the  senith 
of  Nation-wide  publicity  in  the  nonenter- 
tainment  field.  Written  up  In  laudatory 
terms  by  three  national  magazines  in  the 
same  week  (Ufe,  Look,  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post),  the  plan  has  been  com- 
mended to  President  Elsenhower  by  a  hous- 
ing-industry forum  as  the  first  answer  to 
virban  blight.  It  has  made  Baltimore  the  • 
recipient  of  the  1952  award  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and  It  has  become  the 
subject  of  a  documentary  motion  pictxire 
by  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Films.  Copied 
In  part  by  a  score  of  cities,  the  plan  Is  also 
the  subject  of  a  book  being  sponsored  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

If  some  Baltimoreans  are  wondering 
quietly  to  themselves  Just  what  the  cheering 
is  all  about,  the  answer  Is  fairly  simple. 
While  we  In  Baltimore  know  that  o\ir  over- 
crowded sltun  areas  are  still  overcrowded 
slum  areas,  with  little  outward  evidence  of 
Improvements,  nevertheless  something  has 
been  done  in  many  blocks.  Apart  from  the 
few  slum  houses  razed  to  make  way  for  pub- 
lic housing  and  private  redevelopment,  thou- 
sands of  slum  houses  have  been  made  more 
livable  and  hygienic  thro\igh  the  Installa- 
tion of  Inside  toilets,  roof  repairs,  ratprooflng 
of  basements,  and  compulsory  removal  of 
back-yard  debris. 

To  outsiders  especially  It  looks  as  though 
Baltimore  has  found  an  answer  to  the  slum 
problem  by  simply  enforcing,  house  by  house 
and  block  by  block,  the  city  laws  pertaining 
to  safe  and  sound  housing  and  sanitary  liv- 
ing. The  answer  looks  good,  because  it  Is 
faster  and  cheaper  to  fix  up  many  houses 
than  to  tear  them  down  and  rebuild  anew, 
and  the  property  owners  make  the  repairs, 
not  the  taxpayers.  The  plan  has  been  pro- 
moted as  the  answer  nationally  by  those 
groups  anxious  to  defeat  public-housing 
programs. 

To  insiders,  which  Includes  the  many  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  and  agencies 
which  have  worked  to  push  the  plan^along, 
the  program  for  the  most  part  has  been  more 
a  matter  of  first  aid  than  rehabilitation. 
But  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  large-scale  effort 
was  made  to  apply  the  plan  not  to  rock- 
bottom  slums  but  to  some  27  blocks  In  east 
Baltimore  that  might  be  saved  permanently 
from  sinking  Into  the  condition  where  razing 
is  the  final  answer.  It  U  this  effort  which 
the  Encyclopedia  BrlUnnica  has  recorded 
step  by  step  on  fUm  and  which  wUl  be  pre- 
sented in  a  movie  premiere  on  Monday. 

The  film  will  give  Baltimoreans  the  first 
fairly  objective  and  comprehensive  view  of 
what  the  plan  can  and  cannot  do  under 
present  circumstances.  And  from  it  we  may 
have  a  better  Idea,  apart  from  the  national 
publicity,  of  how  to  go  about  rehabUltatlng 
the  Mount  Royal  area,  the  next  local  run- 
down section  slated  lor  improvements. 
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Hearst  Hifhwaj  Profram  Merits  Sqipoct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALiroEiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  January  14, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
slogan  "Let's  get  America  out  of  the 
trafiQc  jam,"  the  great  Hearst  enterprises 
are  conducting  a  crusade  for  better 
roads  for  America.  Not  only  are  the 
dangers  of  existing  highway  deficiencies 
being  dramatically  exposed  but  con- 
structive plans  for  eliminating  them  are 
proposed.  The  Hearst  campaign  is  a 
well  thought  out,  well  balanced,  soundly 
conceived  program  which  merits  wide- 
spread support.  It  should  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon  at  once. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  two  articles  relative  to  de- 
scribing the  Hearst  highway  program 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Alleles  Ex- 
aminer on  February  1: 

How  To  Get  Cowstruwiom  Stasted  Now 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

For  the  past  several  months  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  tbe  Hearst  magazines  have 
been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
highway  and  traffic  problems  that  confront 
this  country  with  an  ever-growing  crisis. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  keep  our  ma- 
terial factual,  to  describe  controversial  as- 
pects of  tbe  problem  without  choosing  up 
sides,  and  to  urge  that  action  toward  solving 
the  problem  start  now,  before  the  job  be- 
comes hopeless. 

Our  campaign,  we're  pleased  to  state,  has 
drawn  the  applaiise  of  many,  many  readers 
and  organizations  Interested  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  highway  S3rstem,  but  who  were  un- 
able to  bring  the  subject  forcibly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  who  own  the  roads. 

STAST   SHOtTU)    BS    MACS    nCMESIATKLT 

In  our  research  and  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  highway  transportation,  we  came  to 
three  major  facts: 

First,  that  our  national  highway  system  Is 
woefully  obsolescent. 

Second,  that  the  efforts  being  made  to  solve 
the  problems  were  Inadequate. 

Third,  that  any  plan  to  restore  our  high- 
ways would  demand  huge  sums  of  money 
which,  one  way  or  another,  must  come  from 
the  people. 

Probably  a  conclusion  could  be  added — 
that  the  future  of  this  country  demands  that 
the  problem  be  solved  right  now,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 

If  there  was  any  criticism  of  our  campaign 
It  was  usually  stated  like  this: 

"You've  done  a  fine,  thoroiigh  job  of  ex- 
plaining what  the  problem  is.  Some  of  us 
knew  all  about  that  before  you  printed  a 
word. 

"Now  that  you,  too,  understand  what  the 
country  is  facing,  what  do  you  recommend 
we  do  about  it?  How  do  you  suggest  that 
we  plan  and  pay  for  such  a  huge  under- 
taking?" 

naCKOEO  BT  PAINSTAKING  RZSKAKCR 

We  regard  this  as  a  fair  criticism. 

We  also  regard  It  as  a  challenge  that  we 
are  prepared  to  accept. 

We  have  developed  a  plan,  and  we  think 
It  Is  a  good  one. 

Before  I  say  more,  permit  me  to  int«rject 
a  little  footnote  here.  Our  plan  wasn't 
dreamed  up  in  a  few  minutes  by  your  author 


when  faced  with  the  question  of  what  to 
write  about  for  this  Simday's  psLper. 

It  Is  the  result  of  a  lot  of  hard,  painstaking 
research  work  into  the  whole  highway  traffic 
problem  by  a  lot  of  our  people  from  coast 
to  coast.  We've  dlsctissed  its  virtues  and 
tried  to  pick  It  to  pieces  and.  as  I  said  above, 
we  think  It  is  a  good  plan. 

Now,  In  developing  this  solution  to  a 
major  part  of  the  national  problem,  we  set 
oxirselves  certain  limitations  or  specifications. 

IT'S  TBTTLT  A  NATIONAL  CRISIS 

We  wanted  a  plan  that  would  work,  that 
could  be  financed,  that  could  be  set  in  oper- 
ation quickly,  and  that  put  first  things  first. 

We  think  this  plan  meets  those  tests. 

First,  let's  state  the  plan  quite  simply  and 
then  develop  and  explain  It. 

We  suggest  that,  since  the  state  of  our 
highway  system  constitutes  a  national  crisis 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  peace  and  war, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  much  larger  part  in  ending 
the  traffic  crisis. 

Hie  Federal  Government  now  returns  to 
the  State  highway  departments  about  25 
percent  of  the  sa.000,000,000  that  It  collects 
annually  from  highway  users  through  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  and  various  excise  taxes 
on  vehicles.  The  remainder  goes  into  the 
Treasury  for  expenditure  on  nonhighway 
projects. 

We  recommend  that  the  Government  re- 
turn all  or  any  necessary  part  of  these  high- 
way tax  receipts  to  the  States  fcv  Immediate 
Improvement  of  those  streets  and  ro€ids  con- 
sidered as  vital  to  our  economy  and  vital  to 
oiu*  defense. 

MATIOMAI,  nrrCBSTATI  mOHWAT  STSTBK 

These  vital  streets  and  roads  we  believe  are 
contained  within  the  national  interstate 
highway  system,  devised  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
48  State  highway  departments. 

The  Interstate  system  Includes  rofuls  in 
all  48  States,  connects  155  of  the  199  cities 
having  a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  and 
passes  through  2,538  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  37,800-mlle  system  contains  only  1 
percent  of  the  total  street  and  road  mileage 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  carries  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  traffic. 

It  contains  the  main  routes  through  cities, 
where  congestion  now  stifies  industry  and 
conunerce. 

The  system  throughout  its  length  has  been 
officially  termed  "seriously  deficient."  It  is 
the  most  seriously  obsolescent  section  of  all 
our  national  network. 

raVOR  RXTXTRN  or  ROAD  TAXIS  TO  STATXS 

Our  plan,  in  brief,  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  return  to  the  States  the  highway  taxes 
it  now  collects  in  sufficient  amounts  to  begin 
immediately  to  restore  the  interstate  high- 
way system  to  adequacy. 

The  work  would  be  done,  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  highway  departments  of  the  various 
States,  subject  to  the  specifications  and 
standards  of  the  Federal  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  could  allot  the  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  to  be  done,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  tax  contributions  of  each 
State. 

The  plan's  purpose  is  to  restore  the  Inter- 
state highway  sjrstem,  the  vital  national  sys- 
tem, to  adequacy  throughout  its  length. 

Applying  our  specifications  to  the  plan,  we 
find  that  it  would  work,  that  it  can  be  fi- 
nanced from  present  highway  taxes,  that  it 
could  be  set  in  operation  rapidly,  and  that 
it  puts  "first  things  first." 

LKNOTHT  njMtnxa  MO  LONOZR  MBCSSSART 

The  entire  system  has  been  surveyed,  and 
it  Is  known  today  exactly  where  the  system 


Is  inadequate.  Months  of  inspection  and 
planning  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  States  now  match  their  funds  with 
Federal  hlghway-ald  funds,  but  we  recom- 
mend that  for  the  time  necessary  to  restore 
the  interstate  system  the  cost  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government  alone. 

Many  States  will  want  to  wcM-k  on  other 
highways  In  addition  to  those  in  the  inter- 
state system.  In  that  case  they  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  funds  to  match  Federal  aid. 

POSSIBLX   TO    MAKX    MILLIONS   AVAILABLE 

With  the  interstate  system  temporarily  re- 
moved as  a  responsibility  of  State  highway 
department  financing,  a  great  deal  of  other 
important  State  highway  work  could  be 
accomplished. 

The  plan  would  pump  about  an  additional 
♦1,500.000,000  In  Federal  funds  each  year  into 
the  vital  road  network  of  the  Nation,  tho 
interstate  system. 

Since  the  States  now  match  Federal 
aid  on  the  interstate  system,  the  plan  would 
set  free  many  more  millions  for  other  State 
roads. 

The  entire  highway  system  would  be  given 
just  the  fast,  effective  boost  that  It  needs  if 
we  are  ever  to  start  removing  our  highways 
from  their  present  crisis  state. 

When  the  Interstate  system  Is  declared  ade- 
quate throughout  Its  length.  Congress  could 
revert  to  the  present  system  or  make  any 
alteratl6ns  that  seemed  desirable. 

In  1948.  Congress  was  Informed  that  to 
bring  the  system  to  adequacy  would  cost 
more  than  $11,000,000,000  (at  1948  prices) 
and  take  about  20  years  to  accomplish  at  the 
annual  rate  of  expenditure  of  $500,000,000. 

COULO    BR    ACCOMPLISHED    IN    S    TEARS 

If  $1,000,000,000  were  added  to  this,  and 
assuming  that  the  manpower,  machinery, 
and  materials  are  avtdlable,  the  Job  could  be 
accomplished  In  something  like  8  years. 

In  other  words.  If  It  Is  lack  of  money  that 
Is  ruining  our  road  system,  the  Hearst  plan 
would  go  far  to  eliminate  it  as  a  highway 
problem  factor. 

The  Job  must  be  done,  one  way  or  another, 
and  there  is  considerable  doubt  that  it  will 
ever  be  done  at  all  under  our  present  methods. 

As  defense  work  slackens,  ample  Federal 
funds  will  become  available  without  the 
necessity  for  new  forms  of  taxation. 

Our  plan  presumes  that  work  will  start  as 
soon  as  possible  on  those  sections  of  the 
Interstate  system  most  deficient,  and  that 
the  entire  system  will  be  Improved  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

It  is  not  a  radical  plan,  nor  one  that  would 
need  a  complete  revision  of  our  present  high- 
way financing  systems. 

It  does  not  assess  any  new  taxes. 

The  money  would  come  from  highway  tisera 
alone. 

We  believe  that  an  adequate  street  and 
highway  system  is  project  No.  1  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's domestic  program. 

We  believe  our  plan  will  accomplish  this 
vital  project. 

We  submit  it  to  the  public,  who  pay  for 
and  own  the  roads,  and  to  their  govern- 
mental representatives  who  are  responsible 
for  getting  the  roads  built. 

Let's  get  America  out  of  the  traffic  jam  I 

This  Is  America's  Lirs  Line  Today:   Thb 

Interstate  Highway  System 

(By  John  H.  O'Brien) 

The  national  interstate  highway  system, 
which  by  the  Hearst  better  roads  plan  an- 
nounced today  would  be  put  promptly  Into 
adequate  condition,  could  be  defined  as 
the  life  line  of  America  in  peace  and  war. 

Without  it,  this  coxmtry  could  scarcely 
Xxinction  at  all. 
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The  97,800  miles  of  the  system  In  most 
cases  were  the  first  highways  built  In  Amer- 
ica. They  Join  State  to  State,  capital  to 
capital,  city  to  city. 

Today  they  are  the  roads  that  almost  every 
one  drtres  over  In  any  extended  automobile 
tour.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  avQld 
them.  I 

As  shown  by  the  accompanying  map  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
they  represent  a  network  binding  the*  Nation 
together. 

Statistically,  the  system  includes  Sl,871 
miles  at  mral  roads  and  5.969  miles  1^  urban 
areas. 

Congress,  in  its  original  definition  of  the 
system,  allowed  for  an  expansion  to  a  total 
of  40,000  miles,  and  of  course,  the  system 
can  be  fxirther  expanded  to  include  new 
roads. 

The  many  miles  of  blg-clty  expressways 
now  under  construction  or  planned  would 
be  natural  extensions. 

In  fact,  the  Hearst  plan  would  partlcti- 
larly  help  big  cities  to  complete  the  con- 
gestion-relieving thro\ighways  they  so  badly 
need. 

The  system  naturally  could  not  omit  any 
of  our  larger  centers  of  population  and  pro- 
duction, our  jiajor  ports,  or  our  strategic 
connections  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  but 
smaller  cities  were  not  forgotten.       , 

CmXS   IMCLXTOID 

New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Los  An- 
geles. Detroit,  San  Francisco.  Pittsburgh. 
Boston.  Baltimore.  Milwaukee.  Albany.  San 
Antonio.  Cleveland,  and  Seattle,  of  coiirse. 
are  In  the  system,  but  so  are  Phoenix.  Great 
Falls.  Laredo,  Duluth,  Grand  Rapids,  Lexing- 
ton, Baton  Rouge,  Richmond.  Tampa,  Roch- 
ester, and  Bangor. 

The  system  connects  42  of  the  48  State 
capitals.  It  connects  155  of  the  199  cities 
having  populations  of  f  0,000  or  more. 

While  It  is  only  1  percent  of  our  national 
mileage.  It  carries  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  traffic. 

The  roads  of  the  system  go  where  the  people 
are,  where  the  plants  are,  where  the  raw 
materials  are.  and  to  the  seaports  through 
which  would  flow  men  and  materials  in  event 
of  war  and  during  the  uncertain  duration  of 
a  cold  war.  j 

MATmt    OT   DUTEMSC 

A  condition  of  war  or  near-war  makes  the 
system  of  primary  Interest  to  the  Federal 
Government  since  the  Government  is  re- 
■ponsible  for  the  national  defense,  but  the 
network  is  Just  as  important  in  times  of 
general  peace. 

The  system  actually  represents  extensions 
of  the  country's  assembly  lines.  Our  prod- 
ucts come  out  the  doors  of  the  plants  onto 
trucks,  and  the  trucks  move  over  the  high- 
ways, usually  on  the  interstate  system  at 
one  point  or  another. 

It  Is  the  vital  system  in  our  motorized 
civilization. 

Every  delay  because  of  congestion  adds  a 
few  cents  here,  a  few  dollars  there,  to  Che 
coet  of  everything  we  produce. 

The  delays  are  occurring  every  night  and 
day,  because  the  system  has  been  offlclajUy 
declared  "seriously  deficient." 

DEnCIZNCIXS    LISTIID 

It  has  too  many  curves  and  hills. 

The  pavement,  shoulders,  and  bridges  are 
not  wide  enough. 

It  has  thousands  of  railroad  grade  cross- 
ings impeding  its  tremendous  traffic  flow. 

It  Is  cluttered  with  traffic  signals  and  stop 
streets. 

While  the  Government's  survey  of  the 
entire  system  describes  conditions  in  1948. 
the  situation  today  Is  essentially  the  same. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made; 
other  sections  deemed  adequate  then  are 
unsatisfactory  vmder  today's  enormous 
traffic 


As  each  year  passes  without  materially 
Improving  the  system,  more  and  more  at  it 
deteriorates. 

Some  day  a  national  effort  will  have  to  be 
made  to  get  at  least  this  vital  system  up  to 
date  and  ready  fca*  peace  or  war. 

The  Hearst  plan  assumes  that  that  day  la 
today,  and  that  the  P^ederal  Government 
must  make  the  first  move  as  the  only  agency 
that  can. 

Let's  get  America  out  of  the  traiBc  jam. 


Appobtmcnt  of  Exra  T.  Bemoa  m  Secre- 
tary of  Africdltve  Acclaimed  by  New 
York  State  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  NIW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  is  meeting  with  acclaim  in  my 
district.  Agricultural  groups  in  my  dis- 
trict include  the  dairy  industry  and  fruit 
growers  and  both  seem  to  feel  that  sub- 
stantial progress  will  now  be  made  to- 
ward an  appreciation  of  their  problems. 
In  general,  they  are  not  asking  for  new 
legislation  but  for  better  administration 
of  the  existing  agricultural  programs. 
They  say  there  have  been  too  many  bu- 
reaus, too  much  red  tape  and  delay, 
which  is  unda-standable. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration we  are  told  that  the  farm- 
ers' income  is  actually  at  the  lowest  level 
since  1941.  It  has  declined  12  percent  in 
the  last  year  while  consumers,  it  is  said, 
have  benefited  but  1  percent  from  the 
cut.  The  latter  is  a  token  reduction — 
it  is  next  to  nothing.  A  12-percent  re- 
duction is  substantial  and  will  unfortu- 
nately affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  and  the  economy  of  the  country. 
Some  producer  groups  have  experienced 
a  much  greater  cut,  the  figure  is  an  over- 
all average. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  arl  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  Price  controls  have  been 
in  effect,  the  Pair  Deal  has  had  complete 
control  during  the  past  year  and  for  19 
years  before  that.  It  looks  as  though 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  have 
taken  a  licking  and  I  should  like  to  call 
Secretary  Benson's  attention  to  that  fact 
at  this  time. 

Take  the  price  of  fluid  milk  which  Is 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  my  dis- 
trict and  we  find  that  the  producer  on 
the  farm  has  received  in  the  last  year 
approximately  the  annual  cut  of  12  per- 
cent in  question.  His  costs  are  higher 
than  ever.  Taxes,  miachinery.  repairs, 
and  labor  have  never  been  higher.  We 
have  had  a  Price  Administrator  and  a 
Federal  marketing  order  which  is  sup- 
posed to  take  all  of  these  elements  into 
consideration. 

Now  we  all  are  interested  in  the  con- 
sumer and  we  ourselves  are  consumers 
so  it  is  fair  to  ask  just  where  this  12 
percent  has  gone.  Has  anyone  heard  of 
any  reduction  whatsoever  to  the  con- 
sumer? We  have  not;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  many  locations  the  retail  price 
has  increased  a  cent  or  two  per  quart  in 


this  period.  Where  can  the  head  of  a 
large  family  purchase  a  gallon  of  milk 
today  without  paying  for  four  contain- 
ers, four  bottling  operations,  and  the 
handling  cost  of  four  items  in  addition 
to  his  milk?  Refrigeration  In  every 
modern  home  makes  purchases  In  larger 
quantities  practical  and  at  a  substantial 
saving. 

I  have  another  question  for  the  large 
corporate  handlers,  the  ones  who  buy 
from  the  dairymen  by  the  hundred 
pounds  and  sell  to  the  consumer  by  the 
pint  or  the  quart.  Would  it  not  be  more 
equitable  to  use  the  same  unit  of  meas- 
ure in  dealing  with  the  producer  and  the 
consumer?  Some  of  us  are  not  so  good 
at  mathematics  but  we  are  interested  in 
knowing  the  score  Qitber  in  quarts  or  in 
pounds  but  not  in  double  talk.  We  can 
see  that  12  percent  of  the  farm  cost  of 
fluid  milk  has  disappeared  into  thin  air 
during  the  past  year  and  both  the  farm- 
er and  the  consumer  have  stiff ered  to  that 
extent.  Only  the  handling  middleman 
can  tell  us  where  it  went. 

Now  let  us  be  fair  about  this  thing. 

Have  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
been  adequately  represented  In  this  con- 
troversy? 

The  corporate  middleman  is  wealthy, 
he  is  thoroughly  experienced  and  capable 
of  looking  after  himself.  He  has  never 
had  it  so  good  as  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  dealing  with  the 
milk  question  as  with  all  others,  my  con- 
stituents say  they  would  like  to  see  a 
change  in  policy.  Let  us  simplify  the 
whole  procedure. 

First,  reach  a  common  denominator 
and  talk  eitlier  in  quarts  or  in  pounds 
when  we  discuss  fluid  milk.  They  are 
different  units  and  obviously  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  issue. 

Secondly,  see  that  all  sides  are  ade- 
quately represented,  including  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  at  the  next  millc 
hearing  which  I  am  informed  is  sched- 
uled for  the  month  of  March  in  the  New 
York  milkshed.  Our  great  dairy  indus- 
try Is  a  natural  resource,  lifilk  in  Itself 
represents  the  perfect  food  and  the 
greatest  dollar  value  for  the  American 
consumer  today.   Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 
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World  Famoms  Coacordia  Ckov  To  Sinff 
in  Waskinfton,  D.  C,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MirrNEsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  January  13.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
concert  to  be  given  by  the  Concordia 
Choir,  of  Minnesota,  in  Constitution  Hall 
here  in  Washington,  next  Monday  eve- 
ning. February  9. 

I  can  promise  you  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence when  you  hear  the  80  voices  which 
make  up  this  magnificent  singing  group 
of  yotmg  college  men  and  women.  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  say  that  Concordia 


College,  the  home  of  the  choir,  Is  located 
In  my  district  at  Moorhead,  Minn. 

The  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
J.  Christiansen,  has  won  world-wide  re- 
nown for  its  excellent  performances  in 
Europe  and  America.  Critics  everywhere 
have  been  unanimous  In  their  praise  and 
In  freely  stating  that  seldom  do  choral 
groups  attain  the  ideal  of  perfect  execu- 
tion, but  the  Concordia  Choir  does. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  must  be  at 
least  a  touch  of  genius  about  Paul  J. 
Christiansen,  both  as  a  musician  and  as 
a  director.  It  is  choral  singing  of  the' 
kind  the  Concordia  Choir  does  that 
makes  men  say  there  is  no  music  so  glori- 
ous as  that  of  a  fine  a  cappella  choir. 

Singing  a  cappella,  the  choir  will  pre- 
sent a  program  ranging  from  the  classics 
of  Bach  down  through  the  ages  to  the 
contemporary  works  of  Kodaly  and  GI- 
nastera.  Several  favorite  works  by  the 
director's  father,  F.  Melius  Christiansen, 
will  also  be  heard. 

Our  own  noted  Washington  music 
critic,  Paul  Hume,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  says: 

Their  recislon  In  pitch,  interval  singing, 
and  mechanics  are  bejrond  the  slightest  re- 
proach. 

The  group  of  singers  won  wide  acclaim 
on  a  tour  of  Norway  during  the  stimmer 
of  1949  and  throughout  the  Nation  in  re- 
cent tours.  The  1953  tour  takes  the 
group  through  Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Mich- 
igan, New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Iowa,  and,  of  course,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  other  musical 
event  will  be  so  rewarding,  and  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  all  those  who  enjoy  the  best 
In  music,  will  thank  me  for  calling  this 
concert  to  their  attention. 

I  am  proud,  of  course,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  fine  people  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Minnesota,  but  when  I 
can  present  to  you  such  great  artists  as 
those  which  make  up  the  Concordia 
Choir,  I  beam  with  added  pride. 

I  welcome  the  group  to  Washington 
and  pay  tribute  to  their  great  accom- 
plishments and  ask  again  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  of 
Washington  welcome  the  group  in  a 
manner  befitting  their  achievements  in 
the  world  of  music. 

So  again  I  write  you  all  to  attend  this 
great  concert  at  Constitution  Hall,  Mon- 
day evening,  February  9,  at  8:30  p.  m. 
Tickets  are  available  at  most  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  Washington.  D.  C,  area, 
and  at  the  Hayes  Concert  Bureau,  1108 
G  Street  NW.— Campbell's. 


The  New  Administration  on  Gvil  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  6. 1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech 
I  made  last  evening  at  a  dinner  com- 


memorating the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  System. 

This  dinner  was  sponsored  by  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  \mder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  A.  Campbell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addbiss  bt  Senatoh  Prank  Carlson,  Republi- 
can,  OF  Kansas,  Chairman,   Sbnate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Be- 
fore THE  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Emplotebs,  Pebruart  5,  1953 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to 
speak  to  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  upon  the  observance  of 
Civil  Service  Week. 

The  occasion  which  we  celebrate  tonight 
commemorates  the  enactment  of  the  civU 
service  law  of  1883  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  Federal  Civil  Service  System. 

It  is  fitting  indeed  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  sponsor 
the  observance  of  this  great  event  because 
your  organization  adheres  to  the  ideals  and 
principles  which  have  strengthened  the 
Federal  civil  service. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  able  and  dis- 
tinguished president,  Mr.  James  A.  Camp- 
bell, you  have  been  of  great  help  not  only 
to  Members  of  Congress  but  to  officials  of 
the  executive  branch.  Your  advice  and 
counsel  have  been  responsible  for  many  of 
the  improvements  In  our  Civil  Service  Ssrs- 
tem.  I  look  forward  to  your  continued  help 
and  I  am  certain  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
greea  feel  as  I  do. 

At  the  outset  of  our  new  administration. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  review  the  past  and  there- 
by avoid  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  be  Inspired  and 
guided  by  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  recent 
years  which  have  improved  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Sjrstem.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  supported  a  strong 
civil  service  and  has  substantially  con- 
tributed to  its  progress. 

Beginning  in  1883  wheh  a  Republican 
President,  Chester  A.  Artbtu,  signed  the  CivU 
Service  Act.  the  party  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  been  responsible  for  many  im- 
portant basic  civil-service  laws,  including 
the  original  Retirement  Act  of  1920,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Classification  Commission 
to  make  the  survey  which  resulted  in  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  and  the  Welch  Act 
of  1928  and  the  Brookhart  Act  of  1930,  both 
of  which  were  important  amendments  to 
the  Classification  Act.  Other  legislation  in- 
cluded the  first  law  in  1924  providing  travel 
pay  for  Government  employees,  and  the 
Postal  Classification  Act  of  1935,  as  well  as 
several  laws  which  have  reduced  the  work- 
week for  postal  employees. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  members  of  your 
organization  is  the  law  which  established  the 
basic  right  of  Federal  employees  to  engage 
in  imion  activities  and  to  bring  their  prob- 
lems to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Lloyd-LaFoUette  Act  of 
1912.  which  bears  the  name  of  the  two  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  who  spon- 
sored this  legislation. 

The  observance  of  the  signing  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  this  week  again  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  protecting,  pre- 
serving, and  improving  the  Federal  Civil 
Service.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  ex- 
panding the  CivU  Service  Merit  System  from 
its  original  coverage  of  10  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  1883  to  a  98-percent 
coverage  today. 

I  firmly  beUeve  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
CivU  Service.  It  is  desirable  from  a  man- 
agement standpoint  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  provided  with  qualified  per- 


sonnel. It  is  also  advantageous  to  the  em- 
ployee, because  under  these  conditions  his 
opportunity  to  make  Government  employ- 
ment a  career  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Political  considerations  must  have  their 
place  in  the  selection  of  men  and  women  for 
top  policy-making  positions.  However.  I 
strongly  believe  that  they  have  no  place  in 
a  program  for  the  selection  of  employees  who 
carry  out  that  policy  and  who  have  no  direct 
part  in  it. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  assurances  which 
have  been  given  by  the  new  administration 
that  regular  civil-service  employees  who  are 
performing  their  services  efficiently  need  have 
no  fear  for  their  continuance  in  the  Federal 
service.  I  can  understand  why  a  change  in 
administration  may  cause  concern,  but  under 
the  civil-service  system  which  was  largely 
created  and  expanded  by  Republican  admin- 
istrations the  rights  and  t>enefits  of  regular 
civil-service  employees  are  protected. 

Wholesale  dismissals  which  occurred  in 
prior  years  solely  for  political  reasons  will 
not  recur  under  the  new  Republican  admin- 
istration. Naturally  there  wiU  be  some 
changes  in  Government  personnel.  Some 
departments  and  agencies  will  be  improved 
by  reorganizations;  some  departments  and 
agencies  may  be  eliminated  entirely.  Re- 
duced appropriations  may  cause  a  reduction 
of  personnel  in  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

With  the  inauguration  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  we  embark  upon  an  enlight- 
ened era  in  our  political  and  economic  life. 
Regardless  of  our  political  affiliations,  we  all 
honor  and  respect  him.  I  am  certain  that 
his  administration  wUl  guarantee  fair  deal- 
ings and  security  for  the  working  man  and 
woman,  release  greater  opportunities  for  the 
businessman  and  farmer  and  provide  for  all 
Americans  a  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
which  will  protect  oiu*  national  seciirity  and 
enhance  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

As  Federal  employees,  you  belong  to  one 
of  the  most  important  and  influential  groups 
in  America.  You  are  the  men  and  women 
who  operate  our  Government.  Without  a 
trained  corps  of  permanent  civil -service  em- 
ployees, it  would  be  Impossible  to  continue 
an  efficient  Government  service  for  our  peo- 
ple. No  administration,  regardless  of  the 
ability  of  its  top  administrators,  could  hope 
for  success  if  it  did  not  have  the  aassistance 
of  capable  civU-servlce  employees  to  carry 
out  its  programs.  By  training  and  experi- 
ence, the  vast  majority  of  Federal  employees, 
I  am  certain,  will  be  loyal  and  faithful  j^o 
their  trust  and  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  you  belong  to  the 
great  American  labor  movement.  Your  affi- 
liation with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  identifies  you  with  that  great  group 
of  American  laboring  men  and  women  who 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  have 
worked  for  the  improvement  of  labor  lb  our 
country. 

I  am  certain  you  will  respond  to  the  obli- 
gations which  I  have  outlined  in  a  whole- 
hearted and  patriotic  manner.  From  my 
experience  with  your  organization  and  from 
my  association  with  your  leaders,  I  know  you 
can  be  depended  upon  to  formulate  your 
program  wisely  and  to  seek  those  objectives 
which  are  soundly  premised  and  which  do 
not  conflict  with  our  national  progress. 

In  speaking  of  obligations  which  the  Fed- 
eral employee  owes  the  Government  and  our 
people.  I  am  mindful  also  of  the  obligations 
which  the  Government  owes  to  you — its  em- 
ployees. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee,  It  is  my 
policy  and  desire  to  devote  our  committee 
activities  to  the  study  and  consideration  of 
proposals  which  wiU  benefit  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  12  years, 
from  1934  to  1946,  and,  foUowing  that,  X  was 
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bonored  by  th«  people  of  Kansas  who  chose 
me  as  tbelr  Governor  for  4  years.  I  was  privi- 
leged, after  my  election  to  the  United  SUtes 
Benate,  to  be  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  OOce  and  Civil  Service  in  1950.  So.  for 
a  period  of  18  years  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  operation  of  the  civll- 
■ervice  merit  system,  at  both  Federal  and 
State  levels. 

I  recognize  the  responsibility  which  is  mine 
dtiring  the  coming  years  in  making  certain 
that  all  bills  dealing  with  the  problems  and 
activities  of  Federal  employees  are  given 
careful  consideration.  Keeping  In  mind  the 
necessity  for  the  fiscal  soundness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  shall  not  overlook  the  need  for  an 
efDclent  operation  of  Government  activities 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  better  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  Federal  employees. 

These  are  the  objectives  toward  which  I 
hope  we  shall  work: 

1.  A  Govenmaent  service  composed  of  the 
best  qualified  and  most  efQcient  employees 
available,  with  equal  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens  to  be  considered  for  Federal 
employment. 

2.  Government  employees  paid  salaries 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable,  and  classifica- 
tion laws  which  will  provide  then\  incentives 
lor  remaining  In  the  Government  service. 

S.  The  encouragement  of  an  effective  and 
uniform  promotion  system  within  the  Fed- 
eral Service  with  the  recognition  of  the  GoT« 
emment  as  a  single  employer. 

4.  The  protection  of  the  rights,  benefits, 
and  privileges  of  all  Federal  employees  from 
arbitrary  and  capricious  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

5.  Eliminating  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment  because  of  sex,  race,  or  religion. 

6.  Providing  a  soimd  loyalty  program 
which  recognizes  the  prinmry  responsibility 
of  protecting  our  national  security. 

7.  Consideration  of  all  reasonable  proposals 
designed  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Clas- 
■Ification  and  Postal  Pay  Acts  and  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act. 

a.  Consideration  of  substantive  legisla- 
tion which  will  restore  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  their  rlghtf\il  Ju- 
risdiction over  matters  which  are  now  con- 
tained in  riders  or  amendments  to  appro- 
priation acts,  such  as  the  leave  rider  and 
Whltten  Amendment. 

S.  Encoiiragement  and  extension  of  em- 
ployees' suggestion  programs  under  which 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  can  be 
saved. 

10.  Extending  the  career  civil  service  to 
positions  which  are  not  now  covered  both 
in  and  outside  the  United  States. 

As  members  of  a  Federal  employee  organi- 
sation, I  know  you  desire  the  appropriate 
recognition  of  your  organization  by  the  ez- 
e<:utlve  branch  in  connection  with  all  mat- 
ters related  to  employee  problems.  I  am 
certain  you  will  receive  the  cooperation  of 
the  administration  in  this  regard. 

I  Am  firmly  convinced  that  your  fine  em- 
ployee tmion  can  be  helpful  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  You  can  assist  in  working  out 
sound  policies  and  procedures  which  will  ac- 
complish much  for  yoxir  members  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  progressive  person- 
nel program  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  interests  are  basically  the  same,  name- 
ly, a  better  civil  service.  I  believe  greater 
advancement  can  be  made  by  recognizing 
that  Government  employees  are  human 
beings  rather  than  statistics.  One  of  the 
functions  of  your  organization  is  to  help 
underline  this  basic  principle. 

We  need  your  help  in  developing  a  pub- 
lic service  with  high  morals  and  standards. 
As  I  have  stated,  your  union  has  been  of 
considerable  help  in  securing  Improvements 
over  the  past  years  and  I  know  that  you  will 
be  of  greater  assistance  in  these  matters  dtir- 
Ing  the  coming  years.  I  offer  you  my  coop- 
wation  In.  our  Joint  endeavor. 


Rewrite  the  hnmlcration  aad  NaturaUia- 
tkm  Act  of  19S2 
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o» 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nxw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tjiesday,  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely urge  that  one  of  the  first  orders 
of  business  of  this  new  Congress  should 
be  the  early  rewriting  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952. 

Let  us  approach  the  problem  without 
rancor  and  with  open  minds.  None  of 
\is  are  perfect  and  none  of  us  can  write 
a  perfect  law.  Let  us  keep  the  good  that 
is  in  that  law  and  take  out  of  it  what- 
ever is  bad  or  at  least  change  the  bad 
so  that  it  will  be  good.  • 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
December  24.  1952,  is  most  apropos.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  ol  my 
colleagues.    It  is  as  follows: 

Thx  McCakran-Waltxr  Bnx 

On  this  day  before  Christmas  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952  (the 
McCarran -Walter  bill)  will  come  into  effect. 
It  Is  a  law  that  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  little  enthusiasm.  Passed 
after  a  bitter  fight  in  the  Senate,  it  was  en- 
acted over  the  President's  veto  in  June  and 
ever  since  has  been  under  continual  attack. 
President  Truman  called  it  infamous;  Presi- 
dent-elect Elsenhower  singled  it  out  as  an- 
other glaring  example  of  failure  of  our  na- 
tional leadership  to  live  up  to  high  Ideals.  It 
has  been  attacked  by  major  religious,  labor, 
veteran,  nationality,  and  civic  groups  In  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  its  specific  pro- 
visions affecting  seamen  have  been  protested 
by  such  friendly  nations  as  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland.  Its 
unpopularity  has  grown  in  the  months  be- 
tween June  an<\  December. 

How  this  law  came  to  be  passed  In  the 
teeth  of  so  much  opposition  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  True,  it  codifies  in  one  law  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  legislation  that 
has  accumulated  over  a  century  and  a  half; 
it  repeals  48  laws  and  parts  of  laws;  it 
amends  10  others.  It  ends,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, a  long-standing  ban  on  oriental  immi- 
gration and  removes  citizenship  disability 
from  aliens  of  Japanese  origin  in  the  United 
States.  Other  wise  provisions  in  the  law  in- 
clude the  elimination  of  sex  discrimination 
in  the  filling  of  quotas,  and  a  preference  ac- 
corded to  parents  of  American  citizens  and 
to  spouses  and  children  of  aliens  admitted 
for  permanent  residence. 

Such  virtues  as  the  act  possesses,  however, 
are  seriously  overbalanced  by  its  fatilts.  It 
perpetuates  a  national-origins  quota  system 
based  on  the  census  of  1920,  which  may  have 
been  fair  when  adopted  in  1924  but  seems 
definitely  adverse  to  the  countries  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  E^irope  In  1952.  By  provid- 
ing for  deportation  in  certain  cases  of  natu- 
ralized citizens,  it  deprives  such  citizens  of 
rights  that  are  accorded  to  native  Americans. 
Its  small  quotas  for  Asia,  according  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson,  still  fvirnisli  ground 
for  Asian  suspicion  of  United  States  mo- 
tives. Its  provisions  for  the  political  exami- 
nation of  seamen  before  they  are  allowed 
ashore  are  certainly  burdensome  and  may 
well  be  impracticable. 

The  commission  set  up  by  President  Tru- 
man In  September  to  study  immigration  and 
naturalization  policies  Is  under  Instructions 
to  report  back  by  January  l.    its  recomsoea- 


dations  will  dotibtlen  be  examined  with  Lo- 
terest  by  the  incoming  administration.  As 
the  President-elect  put  It  In  his  Newark 
speech:  "A  better  law  must  be  written  that 
will  strike  an  Intelligent  balance  between 
the  Immigration  welfare  of  America  and  the 
prayerfxil  hopes  of  the  unhappy  and  the 
oppressed." 


Loais  E.  Schwarti,  Student  of  Uw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  FebrtMry  2, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  a  very  in- 
teresting story  of  a  Brooklyn  attorney, 
who  commutes  between  New  York  and 
Durham,  N.  C.  where  he  teaches  a  law 
course  at  the  Duke  University  Law 
School.  This  attorney.  Louis  E. 
Schwartz,  is  an  old  f  ritnd  of  mine.  For 
a  period  of  about  5  years  my  brother  and 
I  were  law  associates  of  Mr.  Schwartz. 

Louis  E-  Schwartz  is  more  than  just  a 
lawyer.  He  is  a  student  of  law,  one  who 
Is  devoted  to  it  wholeheartedly.  The 
study  of  law  to  him  is  a  labor  of  love. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  also  a  deeply 
religious  man,  always  eager  to  encourage 
people  and  never  too  busy  to  be  helpful 
In  every  way  possible. 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  14,  1953,  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr. 
Schwartz.  It  reflects  the  man's  char« 
acter.  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  his  pro« 
f  ess  ion,  and  I  am  happy  to  insert  it  into 
the  Record  : 

ATTOKNrr,  60,  Tkavkls  1,000  IIilzb  bt  TiAOf 
FoaTNICHTLT  TO  TXACH  Law — UsiB  Phoho- 
CXAPH  RacoBos  To  PaxsENT  Actual  TkiALa 
TO  Students  at  Duke 

(By  MUton  Bracker) 

Louis  K.  Schwarts.  an  attorney  who  was 
born  in  Russia,  but  lives  and  has  his  offics 
In  Brooklyn,  got  off  a  train  from  Durham, 
N.  C,  yesterday  morning  for  the  seventlk 
time  in  14  weeks. 

His  arrivals  have  always  been  on  Tuesdays. 
Each  one  of  them  marked  the  end  of  an« 
other  2-hoiu'  classroom  session  in  his  cours* 
In  case  studies  at  the  Duke  University  Law 
School.  The  cotirse  ended  with  the  seasioa 
Monday  afternoon,  but  Mr.  Schwartz  hopes 
to  resume  next  fall. 

Mr.  Schwartz,  60-year-old  head  of  the  law 
firm  of  Schwartz,  Levitt  &  Sommer,  who  uses 
his  own  actual  cases  as  classroom  material, 
la  perhaps  the  only  educator  to  have  com- 
muted more  than  800  miles  each  way  during 
the  college  term  Jxist  over,  although  he  mada 
the  trip  only  once  a  fortnight. 

Both  a  practicing  trial  lawyer  and  an 
author — of  The  Trial  of  AutomobUe  Accident 
Cases  and  other  writings — Mr.  Schwartz  be- 
came Interested  In  law  education  25  years  ago 
when,  as  a  law  student  himself,  he  concluded 
that  law  schools  generally  were  turning  out 
"law  students — court  of  appeals  Judges, 
maybe — but  not  lawyers." 

Four  years  ago  he  developed  the  electronl- 
court,  a  recording  system  that  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  Law  Schools 
Association.  Using  various  assistants  to 
supply  the  voices,  Mr.  Schwartz  put  actual 
trials  on  ordinary  phonograph  records.  At 
given  points  in  the  testimony  the  record 
would  be  silenced.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
student  to  decide  whether  an  attorney's  ob« 
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Jectlon  cotrid  properly  have  been  taken  at 
this  point,  and  why. 

Mr.  Schwartz  demonstrated  this  system  at 
Duke  early  last  year.  He  was  then  signed 
up  to  give  the  case  studies  cottrse. 

Choosing  a  real  personal  in]m-y  case,  in 
which  his  client  had  won  a  $40,000  verdict — 
now  under  appeal — Mr.  Schwartz  developed 
a  routine  involving  leaving  Pennsylvania 
Station  on  Sundays  at  6:25  p.  m..  reading 
and  marking  papers  during  the  evening  and 
in  Durham  Monday  morning — and  being  on 
the  spot  with  his  16  students  at  3:30  that 
afternoon.  He  had  barely  an  hoTir  and  a 
half  after  class  to  catch  the  train  home. 

Mr.  Schwarts  did  not  flunk  anyone;  he 
said  his  class  averaged  about  78  percent. 
He  thought  they  enjoyed  the  course  be- 
cause "one  of  them  made  a  little  speech  be- 
fore I  left  last  night." 

It  was  observed  that  his  teaching  has  in- 
volved an  enormous  amount  of  paper  work; 
his  desk  was  piled  with  student  versions  of 
direct  examination,  cross-examination,  re- 
buttal et  al. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  from  them."  he  smiled. 
*^ou  can't  teach  without  learning." 


Law  on  Sefrefatioii  in  Ac  District  of 
Colooibia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  NKW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  constituent  who  asked  some 
penetrating  questions  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  the  following  research  mem- 
orandum from  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  memorandum  becomes  of  particular 
importance  in  view  of  the  declaration  of 
President  Eisenhower  that  segregation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  go. 
There  is  obviously  segregation  in  the  Dis- 
trict enforced  by  law.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Thompson's  restaurant  case  indi- 
cates that  only  Congress  can  deal  with 
it.    The  memorandum  follows: 

LnsAST  or  CoNcacas. 
AMxaiCAN  Law  Sccttoit, 

December  22,  1952. 
To:  Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrra. 
Subject:  Segregation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Reference   Is  made   to   a  commimlcatlon 
from  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  requesting  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  to  supply  information  con- 
cerning segregation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  your  constituent.  Ruth   Dexter 
Sellers,  70  Morningside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Your  constituent's   letter    Is   returned   with 
suggested  replies  to  her  questions. 

1.  "How  specifically  does  Congress  govern 
the  District?" 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  peculiar  to  Itself.  The  District  has  no 
local  legislature.  Congress  Itself  makes  all 
laws,  thus  taking  the  place  of  a  city  councU 
or  a  county  board.  Since  1878  the  executive 
authority  has  been  vested  in  three  commis- 
sioners, two  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  from  residents  of 
the  District  for  3-year  terms,  the  third  de- 
tailed by  the  President  from  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army  for  an  indefinite  term. 

2.  "What  proceedings  are  required  to 
amend  or  repeal  its  provisions?" 

XCIX— App. 


Legislation  for  the  District  ot  Oolumbla  Is 
enacted,  amended,  or  repealed  by  Congress  in 
the  same  manner  it  enacts  all  legislation. 

3.  "What  are  the  enactments  which  create, 
impose,  or  permit  segregatkm?" 

Segregation  does  not  appear  as  a  heading 
in  the  Index  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
1951  edition. 

The  following  sections  of  the  code  author- 
ize segregation  of  white  and  colored: 

i  31-1011  [7:  221].  Education  of  colored  deaf- 
mute  children  of  Dis- 
trict. 

The  directors  of  the  Col\uibla  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  are  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  colored  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren properly  belonging  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  Maryland  School  for  Colored 
Deaf-Mutes,  or  some  other  suitable  school, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  per  capita  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  State  pupils  In  such 
school  (March  3,  1905.  33  Stat.  901,  ch.  1406. 
S  1;  June  27,  1906.  34  Stat.  503,  ch.  3553; 
March  4,  1911,  36  Stat.  1422,  ch.  285.  f  1). 

i  31-1110  [7:  249].  Education  of  colored  chU- 
dren. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  suitable  and  convenient 
houses  or  rooms  for  holding  schools  for 
colored  children,  to  employ  and  examine 
teachers  therefor,  and  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  school  fxinds,  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  number  of  white  and  colored 
chUdrem,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years, 
to  the  payment  ot  teachers'  wages,  to  the 
building  or  renting  of  schoolrooms,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  pertaining  to  said 
schools,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
them,  to  establish  proper  discipline,  and  to 
endeavor  to  promote  a  thorough,  equitable, 
and  practical  education  of  colored  children 
In  the  District  of  Oolumbla  (R.  S..  D.  C.  {281; 
June  11,  1878,  20  Stat.  107,  ch.  180,  S  6:  June 
20,  1906,  34  Stat.  316,  ch.  3446.  i  2) . 

131-1111  [7:  250].  Placement  of  children  In 
schools. 

Any  white  resident  shall  be  privileged  io 
place  his  or  her  child  or  ward  at  any  one 
of  the  schools  provided  for  the  education  of 
white  children  in  the  District  of  Colimabia 
he  or  she  may  think  proper  to  select,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and 
any  colored  resident  shall  have  the  same 
rights  with  respect  to  colored  schools  (R.  S., 
D.  C,  {  282;  Jtme  11,  1878,  ^0  Stat.  107,  ch. 
180,  {  6;  Jime  20,  1906,^34  Stat.  316,  ch. 
3446,  {2). 

131-1112  (7:251].  Proportionate  amount  of 
school    moneys    to    be 
set   apart   for   colored 
schools. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  District  to  set  apart  each  year 
from  the  whole  fund  received  from  all  sources 
by  such  authorities  applicable  to  purposes 
of  public  education  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  a  proportionate  part  of  all  moneys 
received  or  expended  for  school  or  educa- 
tional pxirposes.  including  the  cost  of  sites, 
buildings.     Improvements,     furniture     and 
books,  and  all  other  expenditures  on  account 
of  schools,  as  the  colored  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  17  years  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  be- 
tween the  same  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tabUshing  and  sustaining  public  schools  for 
the  education  of  colored  children;  and  such 
proportion  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  last 
reported  census  of  the  population  made  prior 
to  such  apportionment,  and  shaU  be  regu- 
lated at  all  times  thereby  (R.  8..  D.  C,  §  306; 
June  11,  1878,  20  Stat.  107,  dh.  180,  i  6;  June 
20.  1906,  34  SUt.  316.  ch.  3446,  {  2). 
131-1113  [7:252].  Faculties    for    educating 
colored  chUdren  to  be 
provided. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  provide  suitable  rooms  and  teachers  for 


six:h  a  number  of  schools  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as,  in  its  opinion.  wiU  best  ac- 
conunodate  the  colored  chUdren  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabia  (B.  S.,  D.  C.  t  310;  June 
11.  1878.  20  Stat.  107.  ch.  180,  i  6;  June  20. 
1906,  34  Stat.  316,  di.  3446,  i  2) . 

i  32-906  [8:  216].  Control  over  Inmates- 
segregation  of  white  and 
colored. 

The  Board  of  PubUc  Welfare  shall  have  the 
same  power  and  authority  over  such  girls 
diu-ing  the  period  of  their  commitment  to 
the  school,  or  whUe  they  are  being  con- 
ducted to  or  from,  said  school,  as  they  pos- 
sess over  such  girls  within  the  limits  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  When  the  buUdings 
authorized  to  be  constructed  shall  be  In 
readiness  to  receive  girls  conunltted  to  said 
school,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  keep  white 
and  colored  girls  on  the  same  reservations 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  as  the  legal  successor  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  school  (February  28,  1923, 
42  Stat.  1358,  ch.  148,  i  1;  March  16.  1926, 
*  44  Stat.  208.  ch.  58). 

4.  "To  what  extent  has  Jim  Crowism  been 
abrogated,  and  how  was  that.  If  any,  ac- 
complished?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  would  depend 
upon  the  definition  given  to  Jim  Crowism. 
If  the  more  common  definition,  separate  ac- 
commodations on  conunon  carriers  is  used, 
there  has  been  no  abrogation  because  there 
has  been  no  imposition.  If  a  broader  defi- 
nition. Including  all  laws  requiring  segre- 
gation is  used,  the  list  of  acts  given  are  all 
we  find  that  have  been  or  are  in  effect.  By 
administrative  rule  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, segregation  in  some  of  the  swimming 
pools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  re- 
cently abrogated. 


South  of  the  Rio  Grande 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MI8SOURX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "South  of  the  Rio 
Grande,"  by  Dr.  George  S.  Renter.  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Renter,  of  Holden,  Mo.: 
SotTTH  or  thx  Rio  Grande 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Renter.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Reuter) 

The  writers  recently  returned  from  a  4,143 
mile  trip.  Much  of  the  time  and  mileage  was 
in  Mexico — our  good  neighbor  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

The  Mexican  trip  began  by  crossing  the 
border  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  visiting 
Matamoros,  San  Fernando,  Jimenez,  and 
Ciudad  Victoria,  which  constituted  the  first 
part  of  the  trip.  The  Corona  River  was 
crossed  before  arriving  at  Ciudad  Victoria. 

Ciudad  Victoria  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Tamaullpas.  From  here,  we  saw  the 
Oaleana  Canyon.  Mante,  Antiguo  Morelos, 
Ciudad  Valles,  Tamazunchale,  Zimapan, 
Pachuca.  and  Mexico  City. 

Mexico  City  Is  one  of  the  world's  great 
cities  It  has  a  population  of  2.201,739  and 
has  tin  altitude  of  7,367  feet.  The  National 
University  of  Mexico  offers  exceUent  educa- 
tional faculties. 

Former  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Mexico  after  the 
1940  general  election  and  talked  Spanish  to 
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them,  is  still  very  popular.  Former  Ambas- 
sador William  P.  CDwyer  Is  extremely  popu- 
lar among  tlie  Roman  CathcHic  citizens.  He 
too  talked  their  language  and  conducted 
excellent  public  relations  during  his  time. 
They  feel  toward  Mr.  O'Dwyer  much  like  the 
Indians  feel  toward  Ambassador  Chester 
Bowles — both  are  "tops." 

The  non-Catholic  citizens  still  like  to  talk 
about  elder  statesman.  Joeephus  Daniels  of 
North  Carolina.  Many  hope  that  his  son, 
Jonathan  W.  Daniels,  will  be  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  his  father's  Old 
post.  Others  suggested  perhaps  that  If 
Jonathan  Daniels  is  not  cliosen  on  a  non- 
political  basis,  perhaps  Henry  A.  Wallace 
will  be.  A  few  had  heard  of  able  Arkansas 
Gov.  Sidney  S.  (Sid)  McMath  and  suggested 
him. 

The  two  greatest  American  heroes  seem 
to  be  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S. 
Truman.  All  religious  groups  seem  to  agree 
with  the  writers  that  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Pair  Deal  are  the  two  greatest  blessings  that 
God  has  wrought  to  humanity. 

After  leaving  Mexico  City,  Toluca.  At- 
lacomulco,  Acambay,  San  Juan  Del  Rio, 
Queretaro,  Celaya,  VUlagran,  Salamanca, 
Irapuato,  and  Guanajuato  were  visited. 

From  Guanajauto.  Silao,  Leon.  Lagos  De- 
Moreno,  Encaracion,  De  Diaz.  Aguascallentes, 
San  Francisco,  De  Los  Romos,  Rincon  De 
Romoe,  Luis  Moya,  OJo  Callente,  Trancaso 
Zacatecas.  Victor  Rosales.  and  Presnlllo  were 
visited.  After  leaving  Presnlllo.  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  was  crossed. 

From  this  point.  El  Sauz,  Sombraerete,  El 
Colobazal,  Nombre  De  Dios,  and  Durango 
were  visited. 

After  leaving  Durango,  Santa  Lucia  was 
Tiflited.  Soon  we  crossed  the  Nazaa  River 
on  a  new  bridge.  La  Zarca.  Villa  Matamoros, 
and  Parral,  Jimenez  were  en  route  to  Ca- 

CMU^O. 

Prom  Camargo,  we  went  to  Delicias  Meo- 
qul,  and  Chihuahua.  Chihuahua  is  a  beau- 
tiful city  with  an  altitude  of  4,692  feet.  It 
Is  the  capital  of  Chihuahua.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Pierson,  Southern  Baptist  missionaries, 
live  here.  They  are  doing  wonderful  work 
In  this  section  and  are  loved  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  ministering  in  a  beautiful 
new  Baptist  Church  thanlcs  to  Southern 
Baptists  through  the  Lottie  Moon  offerings, 
Mrs.  Pierson  is  the  former  Coy  Childress. 
Their  permanent  home  is  in  El  Paso.  A  son 
resides  In  their  home  and  they  have  a  daugh- 
ter who  is  a  freshman  In  Hardln-Slmmons 
University  at  Abilene,  Tex. 

From  Chihuahua,  we  motored  to  Parrltia, 
Oallego.  Moctezuma,  Villa  Ahuroada,  Sama- 
loruca,  and  Juarez.  We  crossed  from  Juarez 
to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  said  to  ourselves,  how 
charming  Mexicans  are  and  how  beautiful 
la  their  country.  Yes,  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Is  a  wonderful  place  to  visit. 


Hoise  Dutrict  of  Columbia  Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953  \ 

Mr.  SIMPSON  6f  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeaK- 
er.  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
Is  made  up  of  25  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Eliminating  myself  as  chairman, 
these  other  24  members  of  the  committee 
have  hftd  a  total  of  175  Vi  years  experi- 
ence in  city,  county,  and  State  affairs. 
This  175  ^  years  of  service  in  these  three 
governments  was  prior  to  their  becom- 
ing Representatives  in  Congress.    The 


experience  and  service  In  the  House  of 
Representative.s  of  these  24  Representa- 
tives totals  an  additional  179  years.  The 
total  seiTice  of  24  members  of  the  House 
District  Committee  in  city,  county.  State, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
356^2  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  felt  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  peo- 
ple living  within  the  confines  of  the  Dis- 
trict might  like  to  know  the  previous 
service  of  these  24  Representatives.  It 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  rep- 
resent an  excellent  board  of  aldermen 
for  the  city  of  Washington  from  a  pre- 
vious experience  standpoint. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  indi- 
vidual service  of  each  of  these  24  Mem- 
bers, Because  of  modesty  I  left  myself 
out. 
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The  Combat  Pay  Act  of  1952  U  Hifhly 
Discriminatory  and  Should  Be  Retised 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Combat  Pay  Act  of 
1952,  it  did  so  believing  that  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  would  receive  equal 
treatment  under  its  provisions. 

After  nearly  7  months  of  operation  it 
now  develops  there  are  glaring  deficien- 
cies in  the  law  that  should  be  corrected 
immediately  by  this  Congress.  Before 
calling  your  attention  to  a  digest  of  the 
law  it  is  my  belief  that  in  order  to  elim- 
inate all  inequalities  in  combat  pay  the 
law  should  be  revised  to  include  all 
United  States  military  personnel  "on 


itil 


duty  In  the  combat  zone  of  operations, 
as  designated  by  the  area  commander, 
whether  it  be  in  the  front  lines,  behind 
the  front  lines,  or  at  sea." 

The  combat  pay  situation  Is  not  fair 
as  far  as  the  ships  on  the  firing  line  in 
Korea  are  concerned.  It  should  be  cor- 
rected, therefore,  without  further  delay. 
Prom  a  study  of  the  Combat  Pay  Act  of 
1952,  which  is  retroactive  to  May  31, 
1950,  personnel  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  enemy  for  not  less  than  6  days  in 
each  month  are  entitled  to  additional 
pay  of  $45  a  month.  If  the  combat  in- 
volved takes  place  on  the  last  days  of  a 
month  and  the  first  days  of  next  month — 
six  consecutive  days — ^then  the  persons 
involved  are  entitled  to  combat  pay  for 
the  last  month. 

The  largest  unit  to  which  a  man  may 
be  attached  for  the  purposes  of  combat 
pay  is  a  regiment.  A  unit  may  consist 
of  one  or  more  persons  and  persons  at- 
tached to,  present  with,  and  serving  in 
a  unit,  not  larger  than  a  regiment,  are 
entitled  to  combat  pay  while  such  unit 
is  engaged  in  actual  combat  on  land; 
that  is.  in  direct  contact  with  and  op- 
position to  a  hostile  force  and  subjected 
to  hostile  ground  fire. 

Note  the  term  "subjected  to.**  This 
means  actual  hostile  ground  fire  8is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  threat  of  hostile 
ground  fire,  thus  bullets  or  other  instru- 
ments of  war  must  actually  be  exploding 
in  the  area  and  sufDciently  close  to  cause 
casualties. 

Persons  detailed  to  a  unit,  not  larger 
than  a  regiment,  are  also  entitled  to 
combat  pay  if  they  are  subjected  to  hos- 
tile ground  fire  in  the  course  of  render- 
ing aid  or  assistance  to  a  military  unit 
not  larger  than  a  battalion  which  Is 
engaged  in  actual  combat  on  land,  or  by 
fire  to  any  military  unit  engaged  in  ac- 
tual combat  on  land.  Persons  In  any 
military  unit  not  larger  than  a  regiment 
engaged  in  an  amphibious  or  airborne 
operation  are  entitled  to  combat  pay  if 
subjected  to  hostile  ground  fire  in  the 
course  of  rendering  aid  or  assistance  to 
a  military  xmit  which  is  engaged  in  ac- 
tual combat  on  land  by  the  performance 
of  duties  which  require  its  employment 
at  a  beachhead  or  air-head. 

Persons  serving  on  board  a  vessel 
which  is  subjected  to  hostile  fire  or  ex- 
plosion in  the  coiu-se  of  any  operation 
are  also  entitled  to  combat  pay.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  persons  must  be  sub- 
jected to  hostile  fire  or  explosion  for  a 
period  of  6  days  in  any  1  month,  or  six 
consecutive  days  in  any  2  months. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  6-day  re- 
quirement are  those  persons  who  are 
killed,  injured,  or  wounded,  in  action  or 
persons  captured  or  entered  in  a  miss- 
ing-in-action  status  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  a  combat  unit  in  Korea. 

Recently  the  Comptroller  General  has 
ruled  that  frostbite  is  an  injury  and 
thus  persons  who  are  hospitalized  as  a 
result  of  frostbite  are  entitled  to  combat 
pay  for  at  least  3  months  following  the 
injury. 

No  person  Is  entitled  to  combat  pay 
and  any  form  of  incentive  or  special  pay. 
Thus,  battalion  doctors,  serving  with 
front-line  troops,  who  draw  $100  addi- 
tional pay  i>er  month  for  medical  serr* 


Ices  are  not  entitled  to  combat  pay.  Per- 
sons drawing  flight  pay  are  not  entitled 
to  combat  pay. 

There  are  neveral  glaring  deficiencies 
In  the  law.  For  example,  it  was  recently 
disclosed  that  a  marine  company  on  the 
line  last  August  was  withdrawn  from  ac- 
tual combat  after  5  days  of  heavy  fight- 
ing because  of  casualties  and  the  neces- 
sity to  rest  the  company.  This  company 
was  not  again  placed  in  the  line  until  the 
following  month  and  as  a  result  no  one 
received  combat  pay  in  the  company  ex- 
cept those  killed,  injured,  or  woimded  in 
action. 

Likewise,  very  few  naval  personnel  ca^ 
qualify  for  combat  pay.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  mine  sweeper  being  sub- 
jected to  hostile  fire  or  explosion  6  days 
a  month  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
combat  vessel.  The  words  "subjected 
to"  require  actual  hostile  fire  or  explo- 
sion. Had  the  language  read  "subject 
to"  the  exposure  to  the  threat  of  hostile 
ground  fire  would  have  permitted  many 
Navy  persons  to  qualify  for  combat  pay. 

To  indicate  how  few  naval  persoimel, 
other  than  (orpsmen,  have  qualified  for 
combat  pay,  the  following  figures  are 
oRered: 

Of  the  521  naval  units  that  operated  in 
the  Korean  area  between  June  30,  1950, 
and  June  30, 1952. 481  have  been  screened 
for  possible  qualification.  310  imits  were 
found  completely  unqualified,  and  147 
were  found  to  have  been  subjected  to 
hostile  fire  or  explosion  on  one  or  more 
days,  but  less  than  six.  in  any  one  month. 
Only  24  units  were  found  qualified  for  a 
month  or  more,  and  most  of  there  were 
for  only  1  month. 

Since  July  1, 1952.  and  up  to  November 
30.  1952,  only  one  ship  has  qualified  for 
combat  pay. 

And  of  the  14,815*  retroactive  claims 
filed  by  naval  personnel,  10,431  have 
been  disallowed,  846  paid,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  being  processed,  most  of 
which  will  not  qualify. 

There  are  some  Air  Force  personnel 
who  have  drawn  combat  pay,  but  they 
are,  of  course,  in  the  minority.  No  one 
drawing  flight  pay,  as  I  have  previously 
indicated,  is  entitled  to  combat  pay. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Combat 
Duty  Pay  Act  of  1952  as  an  amendment 
to  the  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year 
1953  Imposed  very  definite  restrictions 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  for 
combat  pay. 

It  was  apparently  Intended  to  make 
sure  that  primarily  the  fox-hole  soldier 
was  to  be  benefited  by  this  act. 

In  effecting  the  required  restrictions 
the  law  used  the  phrases  "subjected  to 
hostile  ground  fire,"  "for  not  less  than  6 
days  in  any  month."  and  "present  and 
serving  with  a  combat  xmit." 

In  the  first  phrase  the  key  word  is 
"subjected."  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  actually  shot  at,  to  express  it 
crudely  but  effectively. 

Combining  this  with  the  second  phrase 
it  meant  that  the  member  had  to  be  shot 
at  for  at  least  6  days  in  any  1  month  in 
order  to  qualify  for  combat  pay  for  that 
month. 

The  last  phrase  required  that  the 
member  be  present  and  serving  with  a 


combat  unit  The  services  have  no  rec- 
ords which  Indicate  conclusively  that  a 
particular  member  was  actvially  present 
and  serving  with  a  particular  unit.  They 
do  have  records  which  indicate  to  which 
unit  an  individual  was  assigned,  but  the 
law  requires  presence  and  service  with 
a  combat  imit. 

Then,  lastly,  the  combat  unit  as  such 
must  be  designated  as  having  met  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  unit  must 
be  of  regimental  size  or  smaller.  Prac- 
tically all  but  basic  units  are  smaller 
than  a  regiment  and  everjrone  is  as- 
signed to  a  unit  which  is  smaller  than  a 
regiment. 

Even  a  division  commander  is  actually 
assigned  to  division  headquarters,  which 
is  a  unit  smaller  than  a  regiment.  Fur- 
thermore, a  unit  may  consist  of  only  one 
man  If  such  were  the  case. 

There  are  certain  small  parties  such  as 
observation  parties  or  wire  teams  which 
consist  of  only  two  or  three  members 
which  have  been  designated  as  com- 
bat units. 

In  order  to  be  designated  as  a  combat 
unit  the  particular  unit  must  have  been 
actually  shot  at.  or,  In  the  terms  of  the 
law.  subjected  to  hostile  ground  fire. 

This  means  that  the  unit  not  only  must 
have  been  within  range  of  rifie,  mortar, 
or  ground  artillery  fire,  but  that  roimds 
must  have  actually  fallen  in.  or  with  such 
close  proximity  to  the  unit  that  the 
members  were  within  the  impact  area. 
However,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  casualties  have  to  be  suffered  before 
the  unit  may  be  designated  since  pro- 
tection, displacement,  or  just  pure  luck 
may  have  prevented  any  member  in  that 
imit  from  being  hit  either  by  the  bullets 
or  fragments. 

In  designating  units  as  combat  imits 
actual  dates  have  to  be  indicated. 

For  instance,  if  an  artillery  battery 

suffered  counter  battery  fire  on  only  2 

days  In  a  particular  month,  that  unit 

,  would  be  designated  as  a  combat  unit  on 

those  2  days  only. 

Obviously  no  records  were  maintained 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  designating 
tmlts  that  were  actually  fired  on  for  cer- 
tain days  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Combat  Pay  Act.  thus  the  administration 
of  the  act  retroactively  is  expensive  and 
difficult,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
illegal  in  many  Instances.  Such  records, 
of  course,  are  now  being  maintained. 
However,  for  the  retroactive  period  there 
are  bound  to  be  omissions  of  units  from 
the  lists  of  designated  combat  units. 

There  may  be  small  units  which  were 
not  administratively  organized  as  such, 
1.  e.,  wire  teams,  forward  observer  par- 
ties, and  so  forth,  which  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  designate  as  combat  units  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  records  or  evidence  to 
prove  them  as  combat  units. 

This  situation  has  been  recognized  and 
a  procedure  has  been  set  by  the  Army 
whereby  claims  originally  rejected  on  the 
basis  of  no  combat  unit  designation  may 
be  resubmitted  by  the  claimant  with  any 
available  evidence,  even  the  individual's 
own  narrative  statement,  which  will  per- 
mit review  of  any  available  records  and 
subsequent  designation  as  a  combat  unit, 
and,  of  course,  payment  of  combat  pay. 


The  New  Tark  Aqaarkm  at  Cooey  Itlaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MTW  TOSJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  have  a  right  to  boast 
of  many  things. 

Among  them  is  what  has  long  been 
known  as  the  playgrouzul  of  the  world. 
Coney  Island. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
through  its  board  of  estimate  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  York  Zoological  So- 
ciety, are  now  preparing  to  build  in 
Coney  Island  what  will  be  known  as  the 
New  York  Aquarium.  When  completed. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  the  finest  Institu- 
tion of  Its  kind  in  the  world. 

It  will  measiire  1.165  feet  in  length,  the 
^equivalent  of  six  city  blocks.  It  will 
have  within  that  area  six  large  exhibi- 
tion halls,  part  of  them  connected  by  a 
bridge  so  that  exhibits  can  be  seen  from 
two  levels.  It  will  have  a  maximum  po- 
tential of  450  tank  exhibitions,  including 
one  53  feet  long.  23  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
deep. 

It  is  hoped  that  operation  of  this  fine 
aquarliun  can  begin  in  1956.  It  will  in- 
clude two  oceanarium  tanks,  40  feet  wide 
by  60  feet  long  and  8  feet  deep. 

Under  the  existing  agreement  the  city 
will  supply  about  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  and  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society  will  raise  the  other  half,  or  about 
$5,000,000,  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  cost. 
This  latter  sum  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
tributed by  public-spirited  citizens  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  none  will  miss  the 
opi>ortunity  to  participate  in  this  fine 
project. 

The  following  item  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  January 
16,  1953: 

New  Aqttauum  at  Conet  Island  Sbn 

Putting  Othebs  to  Shame 

(By  Peggy  OTleUly) 

*^e  will  give  you  a  charming  penguin 
show — much  larger  than  the  one  at  the  New 
York  Zoological   (Bronx)   Park." 

That's  only  one  of  the  quieter  predictions 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  ncfw  a 
bit  breathless — or  so  It  seems — about  the 
wonders  in  store  for  Brooklynites  and  other 
New  Yorkers  at  the  wondrous  modern  aquar- 
ium which  before  very  long  will  stretch  for 
five  city  blocks  by  the  open  sea  on  the  sands 
of  Coney  Island. 

While  the  drive  to  obtain  $5,000,000  in  pub- 
lic contrlbutiona  to  help  build  the  aquarium 
was  said  to  be  progressing,  the  zoological 
society  at  its  annual  membership  meeting  in 
Hunter  College,  Manhattan,  last  night  gave 
a  preview  to  more  than  2,000  persons  of  the 
drama,  beauty,  and  thrills  of  the  life  of  the 
waters. 

OVEB-ALL  COST  IS   $10,000,000 

The  Boological  society,  which  came  Into 
being  more  than  half  a  century  ago  primarily 
to  meet  the  city's  need  for  the  zoological 
park,  now  known  familiarly  as  Bronx  Zoo, 
was  portrayed  by  its  president,  Fairfield  Os- 
bom.  as  writing  another  epic  in  helping  to 
establish  and  run  the  new  aquarium.  Con- 
strucUon  of  tb«  project  and  lU  equipoMnt 
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With  marine  life  Is  estimated  to  cost  $10.- 
000.000. 

In  a  booklet  by  the  society  Osbom  noted 
that  the  city  had  invested  approximately 
$1,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  12  acres  for  the 
site  and.  he  added,  "through  existing  agree- 
ment with  us  (the  city).  Indicates  Its  readi- 
ness to  provide  the  balance  of  the  construc- 
tion funds  when  we  have  raised  our  share." 

Osbca-n  said  the  old  aquarium  (at  the 
Battery  in  Manhattan)  had  magnetic  power, 
attracting  2,000.000  visitors  annually.  The 
new  one,  it  was  indicated,  will  have  a  great 
deal  more  because  It  will  be  utterly  different 
from  anything  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Rachel  L.  Carson,  author  of  The  Sea 
Around  Us,  In  accepting  the  society's  rarely 
awarded  gold  medal,  said  the  Coney  Island 
Aquarium  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
component  of  culture  in  our  city,  our  world, 
and  our  times.  i 

TAITKS   or  CORAL   BXATTrT  ' 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  aquarium 
exhibits  shown  in  motion  pictures  will  be 
In  the  coral  reef  hall  where  great  varieties 
of  the  most  brillimt  and  colorfiU  fishes  In 
the  world  will  live  and  move  In  tanks  with 
coral  reef  backgrounds.  Many  of  these  fishes 
have  the  glory  of  Iridescence,  while  others, 
change  color  rapidly. 

Here  the  boys  and  girls  will  see  the  ctab 
with  a  sponge  growing  on  its  back,  the  Jelly- 
fish pumping  water  through  its  body,  the 
charming  demoiselles  and  the  four-eyed 
butterfly  fish.  Here,  too,  will  be  the  ser- 
geant majors  who  Jealously  patrol  and  guard 
a  reef,  keeping  other  fishes  away. 

Illustrative  of  the  vast  life  of  the  waters 
will  be  fishes  better  known  to  anglers,  like 
moimtain  trout;  the  sunfish  that  every  boy 
loves,  and  the  electric  eel  which  comes  from 
headwaters  of  great  tropical  rivers.  Then, 
apart  from  the  fishes,  the  great  multitude 
of  aquatic  animals — the  Invertebrates — such 
u  octopuses,  mollusks.  and  sea  anemones. 

aiATn  A  SXA  BXTLL,  TOO 

It  seems  very  likely  that  the  aquarium 
will  have  a  noisy  sea  bull,  which  grows  to 
great  size  and  tries  to  establish  a  territory 
and  gather  about  him  a  harem  of  smaller 
females.  As  of  now  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a  rare  sea  otter,  native  to  the  Aleutians, 
Is  something  the  society  dreams  of. 

The  society's  booklet  discloses  plans  for 
two  great  outdoor  tanks,  60  by  40  feet,  for 
the  exhibition  of  sea  lions,  sea  elephants, 
and  sea  otters,  walruses,  manatees,  and 
dolphins. 

Even  so  rare  and  exciting  an  animal  as 
a  small  white  whale  may  be  shown.  In  the 
gardens  will  be  pools  for  pelicans,  flamingos, 
and  other  aquatic  birds. 

The  biggest  indoor  tank  ever  constructed 
Is  planned  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing sharks.  Other  ocean  giants  on  view  will 
include  sea  sturgeon,  which  grow  to  350 
pounds,  and  groupers,  which  sometimes 
reach  750. 
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GoTernment  Reorganization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missotnu 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcord,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  January  30.  1953,  by 
Edward  P.  Woods,  of  the  Post-Dis- 
patch staff,  entitled  "Congress  'Squirrel- 


Headed.'  8&YS  Truman,  To  Curb  Reor- 
ganization": 

CONOBXSS   "SQTnBSXL-HXAOKD,"   SATS   TtTTMAN, 
To    CITKB    RSOEOANIZATION POEMXa    PKKSI- 

DEMT  AssntTs  ACHKSON  Dm  AS  Much  Wouc 
AS  Hoovm  Toward  Stskamlimino  Govsbm- 

MSMT 

(By  Edward  F.  Woods) 

INDEPENDKNCE,  Mo.,  January  29. — Private 
Citizen  Harry  S.  Tnunan  demonstrated  to- 
day that  he  is  maintaining  a  sharp  interest 
In  public  affairs  with  the  observation  that 
the  action  of  Senate  and  House  committees 
to  curb  President  Elsenhower's  Oovemment 
reorganization  powers  "was  a  squirrel-headed 
thing  to  do." 

StlU  on  the  subject  of  Oovemment  reor- 
ganization, Truman  said  that  his  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  had  done  as 
much  work  as  Herbert  Hoover  In  drafting 
reconunendations  for  more  efficient  govern- 
ment "but  those  pinheads  never  gave  him 
any  credit  for  It." 

"Congress,"  he  continued,  "Is  always  talk- 
ing about  efficiency  in  Government,  but  when 
It  comes  up  they  vote  against  it. 

"I  ought  to  know,"  he  added. 

These  and  other  pertinent  remarks  were 
dropped  by  the  former  President  In  his 
early-morning  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Independence.  It  was  a  longer  than  usual 
walk  this  morning  because  the  former  Presi- 
dent thought  the  three  reporters  who  have 
been  faithfully  trudging  along  on  these  ex- 
cursions since  he  returned  from  the  White 
House  needed  a  "stretch-out." 

At  the  outset  he  told  the  reporters,  "111 
make  athletes  out  of  you  yet." 

The  former  President  was  asked  If  he  In- 
tended to  listen  to  a  broadcast  next  Monday 
of  President  Elsenhower's  State  of  the  Union 
address.  He  asked  the  time  of  the  address. 
Then  replied: 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  that  fits  Into  my 
schedule,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  him.  I  hope  I 
can  make  It.  I  am.  of  course.  Interested  In 
what  he  has  to  say." 

Then,  with  a  grin,  he  added: 

"But  I  wont  be  In  a  hurry  to  r\ish  out 
with  my  opinions  In  6  minutes  like  some  of 
those  brainy  and  mighty-domed  Congress- 
men who  always  know  more  than  anyone 
else  on  any  subject." 

It  simply  was  a  bad  morning  for  Congress- 
men in  Independence.  The  former  President 
was  a  little  nettled,  it  appeared,  by  reports 
that  certain  Congressmen  Jiunped  all  over 
him  yesterday  after  he  said  in  an  interview 
that  he  doubts  Russia  has  perfected  a  work- 
able atom  bomb. 

Getting  back  to  his  favorite  subject  of  the 
day — Congressmen — Triunan  went  on  to  say: 

"They  have  been  scaring  a  lot  of  Americans 
to  death  with  some  Irresponsible  statements 
about  this  thing.  I  thought  It  was  my  duty 
to  set  this  right. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  settle  down  and  be 
sensible.  We've  got  a  Job  to  do  building  up 
our  strength  to  resist  anything  that  may 
come  along  but  meanwhile  we've  got  to  go 
along  living  sensibly.  There's  no  use  scar- 
ing people  to  death." 

He  was  Informed  that  Cbancelor  Arthur 
H.  Compton,  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  atomic 
scientists,  apparently  had  agreed  with  him 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  better 
than  anyone  else  whether  Russia  has  an  A- 
bomb. 

"That  was  good  of  him,"  Truman  replied. 
"He's  a  fine  man." 

The  ex-President  took  the  day  off  today 
and  did  not  go  to  his  office  at  Kansas  City. 
He  said  he  still  had  a  lot  of  unpacking  to  do 
at  home. 

Trtmian's  neighbors  will  throw  a  dinner  for 
the  former  President  February  6  which  will 
be  the  most  Important  knife-and-fork  fimc- 
tion  In  the  history  of  this  little  town.  It 
will  be  strictly  country  style. 
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The  event  will  take  place  in  the  audltdrtriiB 
of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.  Limited  to  600  guests,  the  dinner  waa 
a  sell-out  a  few  hours  after  the  tickets  were 
placed  on  sale  at  $3.50  each. 

Benlck  Jones,  a  fellow  member  with  the 
former  president  of  the  Shrine,  a  close  friend 
for  30  years,  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  arranged  the  dinner,  said  today 
that  five  times  as  many  tickets  could  have 
been  sold  If  they  let  everybody  In  who  wanted 
to  come. 

Mayor  Robert  P.  Weatherford,  at  whoM 
office  the  tickets  were  sold,  said  dispensation 
of  the  admission  cards  was  the  most  strenu- 
ous day  of  his  life  and  left  him  and  hi* 
secretary  fagged  out. 

Mayor  Weatherford 's  office  telephone  line 
has  been  clogged  for  days  by  calls  from  all 
over  the  United  States  by  persons  wanting 
to  attend.  However,  the  tickets  were  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis  and  anyone  who 
couldnt  get  to  Independence  to  buy  one 
was  out  of  luck. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  only  ticket* 
being  held  for  out-of-towners  are  for  Basil 
O'Connor  and  David  Lloyd,  both  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  former  President's 
concert-singing  daughter,  Margaret,  who  will 
come  here  from  New  York  for  the  event. 

O'Connor  is  chairman  of  the  ezecutlvo 
commitee  and  Lloyd  Is  execxitlve  director 
of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Library.  Inc.,  which 
Is  going  to  raise  funds  to  buUd  a  structure 
at  the  Truman  farm  at  Grandvlew.  Mo.,  to 
house  the  former  President's  Important 
papers  and  documents. 

The  program  for  the  dinner  Is  quite  alnv- 
ple.  Mayor  Weatherford  will  Introduce  Tru- 
man and  the  former  President  wUl  respond. 
Then  there  will  be  a  little  music.  The  com- 
mittee hasn't  assigned  Tnunan  a  topic  for 
his  talk  because,  as  Jones  put  It,  "We  never 
know  what  he  will  do." 


California  Indians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroEinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcohd  a  letter  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Lobo, 
concerning  the  California  Indians. 

I  feel  this  is  a  particularly  fine  letter 
summing  up  the  problems  as  well  as  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  follows: 

Sam  Juak  CAnsnAwo,  Calxt., 

January  27,  1953, 
Hon.  James  B.  Utt, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Conorxssman:  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  say  now,  that  my  name  Is  new  to  you 
but  In  the  future,  at  least  In  the  very  near 
future  I  will  have  the  honor  of  meeting  you. 
Diu-lng  your  campaign  I  made  some  effort 
to  meet  you  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was 
unable  to  do  so,  as  my  work  helping  the 
California  Indians  did  not  permit  me  to  do 
this. 

I  am  not  taking  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  you  are  new  to  Washington  circles 
as  well  as  to  Indian  litigation  which  you 
will  find  rather  complex,  and  furthermore  I 
want  to  be  avae  that  you  will  know  at  least 
some  of  the  pitfalls  in  regards  to  our  case.  I 
say  our  case  because  I  am  an  indii^n  from 
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Caplstrano  the  little  historical  village  where 
the  great  Je?7el  of  all  the  California  Missions 
Is  situated.  I  have  on  two  occasions  appeared 
before  congressional  conunlttees  In  a  vain 
effort  to  right  an  age-old  wrong  to  my  people. 
I  am  quite  famlUar  with  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures in  respect  to  congressional  tactics 
and  I  expect  to  be  in  Washington  in  the  near 
future  at  which  time  I  plan  to  make  another 
attempt  to  petition  Congress  to  make  some 
visible  distinction  relative  to  Indian  cltlaen- 
shlp  statxis.  I  assure  you  that  In  our  posi- 
tions It  Is  ratherTembarrasslng.  as  you  no 
doubt  know  that  in  Santa  .^na  we  have  an 
Indian  who  Is  employed  by  the  detective  bu- 
reau. As  for  myself,  I  am  under  Sheriff 
James  Musick,  but  we  still  must  abide  by 
age-old  laws  that  state  that  all  Indians  are 
wards  In  different  degrees  because  we  all 
have  money  held  In  trust  for  o\ir  benefit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

If  and  when  you  do  s<»ne  research  on  this 
subject  you  will  discover  that  the  free  Indian 
is  the  majority  by  at  least  15.000  over  the 
reservation  Indian,  some  5.000  strong.  I  have 
covered  the  party  platform  pledges  of  both 
parties,  and  I  find  both  parties  in  complete 
agreement  when  speaking  of  emancipation  of 
the  Indian.  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  you 
will  support  such  a  movement.  We  have 
tried  hard  and  I  do  believe  that  we  have 
proved  o\ir  worth  In  all  wars  in  respect  to  our 
loyalty  to  our  country  as  well  as  our  ability  to 
cope  with  major  national  issues  such  as  our 
selection  of  Representatives  in  Congress.  I, 
as  leader  of  two  great  bands  of  Indians, 
namely,  the  San  Juan  Caplstrano  Band  along 
with  the  San  Gabriel  Band,  who  once  owned 
all  of  Orange  County,  part  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  part  of  San  Diego  County,  and  a  part 
of  Riverside  County,  do  hereby  state  that  it  Is 
very  un-American  to  treat  us  in  this  manner. 
What  am  I  doing  as  a  police  officer?  After  all 
my  Government  does  enforce  laws  that  re- 
strict me  from  securing  what  Is  rightfully 
mine,  at  one  time  when  one  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen. Vice  President  Curtis,  was  termed  so 
competent  that  he  was  allowed  to  step  Into 
such  high  office  and  when  he  passed  away  his 
belongings  were  disposed  of  or  at  least  cared 
for  by  the  Federal  Indian  Bureau.  Santa 
Ana  along  with  San  Juan  Caplstrano,  joxir 
districts,  were  allowed  to  open  the  voting 
doors  to  the  same  Indians  who  are  now  and 
have  been  forced  to  consent  to  their  funds 
being  held  In  trust  like  children.  Insane  per- 
sons, or  Incompetent  people. 

May  of  1947  I  pledged  myself  to  this  cause, 
and  I  have  worked  hard  and  long  without 
pay  in  hopes  that  some  day  I  may  remove 
a  dls^aceful  page  from  the  sacred  and  very 
beautiful  American  history.  I  have  searched 
through  the  sacred  pages  of  our  great  Con- 
stitution, the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  National  Archives  along 
with  the  Government  Printing  Office  (Docu- 
ment Section),  and  to  this  t'ay  I  have  foimd 
nothing  to  merit  such  treatment  to  my 
people. 

Mountains  of  reports  as  well  as  hearings 
can  be  found  dealing  with  Indian  problems, 
speeches  that  are  to  my  humble  opinion 
masterpieces  In  their  rights,  made  by  hon- 
orable figures  like  your  honorable  self,  so 
you  see  Washington  can  never  make  the 
statement  that  they  were  uninformed.  We 
are  placing  a  great  faith  upon  your  shoul- 
ders; they  shall  be  our  pillars  on  which 
are  carried  our  wishes. 

Common  sound  reasoning  Is  the  work  of 
God  and  not  the  product  of  some  fancy  uni- 
versity. We  have  two  groups  of  Indians; 
the  majority  have  a  very  severe  headache, 
the  other  group  which  is  the  minority  by 
far  have  broken  legs.  Now  we  all  can  see 
that  we  m\ist  prescribe  two  distinct  opera- 
tions. A  headache  powder  for  the  ones 
with  the  headache  and  a  cast  for  the  ones 
with  broken  legs.  For  many  years  we,  the 
free  Indians,  have  been  forced  to  wear  a 
cast  for  our  headaches  Just  to  be  fair  to 


the  minority.  All  this  time  our  sickness 
has  been  diagnosed  by  Government  medics 
as  well  as  private  would-be  medics  as  a 
very  complex  and  mysterious  malady  which 
Is  taxing  the  very  cream  of  our  leaders  of 
the  medical  world. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  must  expect  mis- 
takes from  humans  and  that  what  man 
makes  shall  from  time  to  time  produce  flaws 
In  their  products;  that  part  anyone  will 
agree  to,  but  when  the  top  mathematical 
wizards  of  oiu*  glorious  country  with  all  their 
truly  complex  man-made  computers  which 
take  and  figtire  and  produce  mathematical 
equations  which  would  take  the  very  top 
man-hours  to  solve,  tell  vu  that  the  Indian 
equation  Just  simply  baffies  their  machines 
while  the  same  machines  were  the  deciding 
factors  In  the  developing  of  the  qxilte  simple 
atom  and  H-bomb.  Whenever  a  slide-rule 
expert  claims  that  he  Is  xinable  to  solve  the 
equation  of  two  plus  two,  then  It  is  time  to 
take  notice. 

Tou  can  well  Imagine  my  conftislon  when 
I  visited  the  never-to-be-forgotten  shrine  of 
our  great  emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  great  words,  "that  this  Government  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  this  earth."  In  shameful  contrast  to 
his  words  a  bureau  was  established  not  by 
us  but  most  surely  for  us,  and  without  our 
consent.  The  Constitution  endowed  Con- 
gress with  the  power  to  regulate  trade  and 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the 
Indian  tribes  and  along  the  way  unauthorized 
power  was  exercised  and  the  very  lives  of  my 
people  are  regulated.  AU  we  want  is  Justice 
and  eqiiallty  for  all. 

I  will  admit  that  I  do  care  what  the  av- 
erage person  on  the  street  calls  me,  but 
no  matter  what  I  am  called  be  It  First 
American  or  the  only  American,  that  Is  not 
the  Issue  at  hand.  The  point  Is,  that  what 
Congress  calls  me  that  is  what  really  counts. 

For  the  last  60  years  or  so  the  Indian  has 
worn  a  deep  traU  Into  Washington  In  an 
effort  to  have  his  rights  restored  and  to  no 
avail.  The  Indian  has  called  upon  the  high- 
est mortal  for  help  and  he  has  been  turned 
down  so  now  In  a  last  plea  he  has  turned 
his  face  to  heaven  and  he  Is  praying  to  the 
Supreme  Being  our  Lord  for  help.  I  think 
that  we  can  say  that  we  participated  In 
the  forming  of  our  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  Its  citizens  but  we  cannot  un- 
derstand where  the  power  came  that  permits 
that  same  Government  to  deprive  us  of  what 
It  protects  for  others. 

I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  stand  on 
solid  foundation  of  our  country  and  roU 
up  yoxir  shirt  sleeves  and  face  the  real  issues 
at  hand  and  fight  for  What  is  right  for  the 
people  who  have  faith  in  your  undying 
American  spirit.  My  people  as  well  as  my- 
self wish  you  the  very  best  In  everything 
and  may  the  Lord  guide  you  and  Inspire  you 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  Justice.  We  firmly 
believe  that  In  our  contribution  to  Wash- 
ington through  you  we  have  contributed  a 
very  fine  lubricant,  much  needed  for  the  fine 
bearings  of  the  scales  of  Justice  where  so 
many  lives  are  at  stake. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Clarence  H.  Lobo. 


'Oibcrtr  and  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  December 


29.  1952,  speaks  for  itself.    I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues; 
"LmxBTt"  AND  LxBxarr 

The  French  liner  Liherti  has  departed  from 
these  shores,  and  the  state  of  communism  In 
America  is  Just  about  the  same  as  It  was 
when  the  ship  arrived  3  days  darller.  Pre- 
sumably some  of  the  more  ardent  supporters 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  law 
will  credit  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life  during  those  3  days  to  the 
fact  that  270  seamen  on  the  Liberti  were 
denied  their  customary  shore  leave  because 
they  had  declined  to  answer  the  questions 
which  the  McCarran  Act  requires  them  to 
answer.  The  law.  In  Its  majesty,  made  one 
magnanimous  exception.  A  pastry  chef  with 
a  criminal  record  was  permitted  to  go  ashore 
when  It  was  explained  that  his  crime  was  to 
have  stolen  bread  for  his  family  from  the 
Nazis  during  the  German  occupation  of 
Prance. 

Now  that  the  Liberti  Is  on  the  way  back  to 
France,  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
assess the  McCarran  Act  as  It  applies  to  for- 
eign merchant  seamen.  (Many  of  Its  other 
provisions  need  reassessment,  too,  but  that  Is 
another  matter.)  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
screening  process  Is,  of  course,  to  keep  Com- 
munist seamen  from  our  shores.  Consider- 
ing that  diplomats  from  Communist  coun- 
tries and,  for  that  matter,  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  are  allowed  to 
roam  the  country  freely  unless  they  can  be 
proved  to  be  personally  engaged  in  conspi- 
ratorial activities,  the  degree  of  protection 
attained  by  Isolating  the  seamen  does  not 
seem  very  Important. 

What  does  seem  Important  is  the  resent- 
ment that  the  McCairan  Act's  needlessly 
galling  provisions  are  causing  abroad.  The 
French  Line  has  withdrawn  Its  agreement 
to  let  American  Inspectors  carry  out  their 
screenings  at  sea  because  of  their  effect  on 
crew  morale;  other  steamship  lines  are  likely 
to  follow  suit;  there  Is  much  demand  In 
Exu-ope  that  American  sailors  be  denied 
shcnre  leave  overseas.  If  America  was  gain- 
ing any  significant  Increase  In  safety  by 
keeping  foreign  seamen  on  their  ships,  one 
might  ignore  the  complaints  from  abroad. 
But  good  wUl  is  a  commodity  not  to  be 
despised,  and  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  It 
at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  we  gain 
security. 


He  Hasn't  Faded  Away 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat entitled  "He  Hasn't  Faded  Away": 
He   Hasn't  Faded   Aw  at 

Anyone  who  believed  that  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man as  an  ex-Presldent  would  emulate  tne 
old  soldier  and  fade  away  has  been  disillu- 
sioned during  the  week  and  more  since  in- 
auguration. Mr.  Truman  has  consistently 
hit  the  front  pages,  a  runner-up  in  the 
news  to  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

He  made  good  copy  on  inauguration  day 
when  he  was  given  an  enthusiastic  Godspeed 
by  Washington  friends.  It  was  news  when 
he  stepped  off  the  train  at  Cincinnati  and 
bought  a  newspaper.  It  was  news  when  the 
home  folks  gave  him  a  tumultuous  welcome 
when  he  arrived  at  Independence.  It  waa 
news  when  he  set  up  his  office  in  KiUisa* 
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city:  when  lie  took  reporters  on  a  tour  of 
the  farm  where  he  plowed  the  stralghtest 
furrow. 

It  was  news  when  he  talked  about  his  plans 
for  a  national  shrine  at  Grand  view;  It  was 
news  when  he  said  he  had  turned  down 
some  alluring  offers  to  affiliate  with  certain 
Industries,  and  it  was  news  when  he  said  he 
might  write  his  memoirs  and  dispose  of  them 
for  •500.000  plus. 

And  the  b^gest  news  of  all  was  when  he 
told  a  correspondent  he  is  not  convinced  that 
the  Russians  have  an  atom  bomb  that  will 
work.  His  announcement  stirred  up  a  hor- 
net's nest  in  Washington — and  he  stuck  by 
his  guns  with  a  valiant  assist  from  the  re- 
porters. 

He  also  had  something  to  say  about  Secre- 
tary Dulles'  address  on  foreign  relations. 
Without  being  critical  or  making  formal 
charges,  he  said  world  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  "Just  by  loud  talking." 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  stepping 
down  from  the  Presidency  does  not  ne^s- 
sarlly  mean  retirement  from  public  llf^for 
a  man  with  the  keen  Interest  in  world  affairs 
possessed  by  Mr.  Truman.  Obviously  he  is 
enjoying  life;  obviously  he  Is  happy  to  have 
shucked  off  the  responsibilities  that  were 
his  for  8  years. 

Up  to  now  his  comments  have  been  objec- 
tive, but  there  are  ample  signs  in  the  sky 
that  Mr.  Truman  will  continue  to  be  heard 
from  frequently  and  in  loud  voice.  Just 
wait  until  the  political  pot  starts  boiling. 


Abolukiag  Segre^tioa  in  the  District  of 
G>lHinbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN ' 

OF  NEW   TORS 

n*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  6,  1953 

Mr,  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  today,  outlining  the 
steps  which  the  President  can  take  to 
abolish  segregation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  President's  pledge  to 
abolish  segregation  in  the  Nations  Capi- 
tal in  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Pebsidiiit's  Pbogsaic:   To  End  Sxgreoation 

Heek 

(By  Ben  W.  Gilbert) 

Practical  political  facta,  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  law,  probably  will  fix  the 
boundaries  of  President  Eisenhower's  efforts 
to  end  segregation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  White  House  study  now  under  way  may 
be  expected  to  find  that  the  President's 
powers  to  act  directly  In  this  field  are  both 
limited  and  In  dispute.  The  study  also 
should  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  Chief 
Executive  can  accomplish  much  by  working 
through  others  and  by  tislng  the  Influence 
and  prestige  of  his  office  to  promote  volun- 
tary compliance. 

Chief  weapon  available  to  the  President  is 
his  abUlty  to  make  his  wishes  known  to  his 
appointees  and  his  power  to  remove  them, 
If  necessary.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  the  District  Commissioners,  wl|«> 


have  broad  powers  to  act  directly  In  this  field 
as  well  as  broad  indirect  powers  through  their 
subordinates,  associates,  and  appointees  to 
special  boards. 

Principal  obstacle  may  be  found  on  Capi- 
tol HIU  where  certain  southern  Democratic 
leaders  may  be  expected  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  frustrate  the  program.  A 
point  will  come  where  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  Republican  coalition  with  conserva- 
tive southern  Democrats  will  have  to  be  bal- 
anced against  the  desire  to  make  progress  on 
the  segregation  front. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  and  related 
District  agencies  and  boards  have  moved 
cautiously  on  the  segregation  front  in  the 
past,  even  though  former  President  Truman 
took  a  public  stand  against  segregation. 
Most  progress  has  been  made  during  the  cur- 
rent regime  of  Commissioner  P.  Joseph  Dono- 
hue  who,  as  a  Democrat,  has  submitted  his 
resignation  to  Mr.  Elsenhower. 

The  Commissioners'  caution  is  made  up  of 
inertia,  fear,  and  a  reluctance  to  antagonize 
Congress  which  holds  the  purse  strings. 
When  the  Commissioners,  spurred  on  by 
Donohue,  ordered  segregation  ended  in  the 
Plre  Department,  they  were  summoned  be- 
fore a  rump  group  of  southern  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  District  Committee 
and  forced  to  back  down  under  threat  of 
reprisal. 

Whether  the  Commissioners  will  move 
more  rapidly  In  view  of  President  Elsenhow- 
er's quite  specific  pledge  to  "use  whatever 
authority  exists  in  the  offlce  of  President  to 
end  segregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia" 
will  depend  on  the  President. 

A  first  move  by  the  President  would  be 
for  him  to  call  the  Commissioners  to  the 
White  House  and  direct  them  to  use  their 
direct  and  indirect  power  to  put  the  program 
across. 

There  is  a  lengthy  list  of  things  which 
the  Commissioners  and  other  District  offi- 
cials could  do  with  Presidential  backing. 

The  most  significant  are  listed  here,  not 
In  any  priority  order,  but  rather  to  indicate 
the  possible  area  at  action.  The  extent  and 
timing  of  each  action,  of  course,  would  de- 
pend on  the  administration's  determination 
to  do  the  Job  as  well  as  the  public  and  politi- 
cal reaction  to  each  step. 

A  major  action  similar  to  the  one  urged 
on  former  President  Truman  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  administration  would  be  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  blanket  directive  forbidding  segre- 
gation In  public  employment  and  the  use  of 
public  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  following  actions  might  be  taken  to 
carry  out  such  an  order: 

1.  Step  up  the  existing  program  of  remov- 
ing the  unwritten  "for  whites  only"  tags 
from  District  jobs.  SimUar  "for  Negroes 
only"  tags  would  simultaneously  be  removed 
from  other  positions,  particularly  in  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  Offlce. 

2.  Order  the  integration  of  Negro  and 
white  fire  companies  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  use  of  available  fire  fighters. 

3.  End  other  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  District  government,  pior  instance,  Ne- 
gro policemen  have  complained  that  they 
are  discriminated  against  with  respect  to 
scout-car  assignments. 

4.  Urge  the  independent  school  board  to 
move  toward  integration  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  laws.  For  instance,  the 
schools  could  sponsor  Intercultural  activities 
and  all  school  faculties  could  be  used  on  an 
integrated  basis  after  school  hoiu^.  Stepa 
might  be  taken  to  integrate  the  two  teach- 
ers' coUeges. 

6.  Instruct  the  President's  and  the  Com- 
missioners' representatives  on  planning  and 
housing  boards  to  insist  on  nonsegregation 
in  all  new  projects. 

>  6.  Through  the  Engineer  Conunissloner 
call  upon  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to 
direct  the  Capital  Transit  Co.  to  show  causa 


why  they  shouldf  no€  hire  Hegro  streetcar  and  * 
bus  operators.     (The   two  members  of   the 
PUC  besides  the  Engineer  Commissioner  are 
Presidential   appointees   and    there   la   on« 
vacancy.) 

7.  Ask  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  to  end 
segregation  In  public-welfare  Institutions, 
using  the  appointive  power  ( and  the  Commis- 
sioner's removal  power,  if  necessary)  to  get 
the  policy  accepted^ 

8.  Permit  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  a  Federal  institution,  to  educate  Dis- 
trict deaf  children  on  a  nonsegregated  basis. 

9.  Work  through  the  District  and  Federal 
members  of  the  Recreation  Board  (and  by 
appointment  and  removal)  to  create  a  ma- 
jority favoring  Immediate  Integration  of  all 
playground  facilities. 

10.  Instruct  the  director  of  penal  Institu- 
tions to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  segregation 
at  the  District  Jail  and  at  the  Occoquaa 
Workhouse  and  Lorton  Reformatory. 

Commissioner  Donohue  also  has  suggest«d 
action  to  ban  aU  restaurant  and  hotel  dis- 
crimination. Such  action  Is  considered  un- 
likely in  advance  of  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  the  Thompson  Restaurant  case  testing  the 
validity  of  the  so-called  lost  antisegregation 
laws  of  1872  and  1873. 

Another  area  for  possible  action  by  th« 
President  and  the  Commissioners  involves 
the  setting  up  of  a  race-relations  commis- 
aion  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the 
program.  Such  a  conunission  conceivably 
might  be  given  authority  to  hear  complaint* 
of  discrimination  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  action.  Such  a  commis- 
sion might  be  considered  a«  an  alternative 
to  a  request  to  Congress  for  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  District  Fair  Employment  Prao* 
tices  Commission  with  full  powers. 

What  about  direct  action  by  the  PiMidenft 
himself? 

He  has  been  tirged  to  appoint  a  Negro  to 
the  District  ComnUsslon.  It  seems  clear  that 
he  wiU  do  so  if  Congress  authorizes  him  to 
Increase  the  nximber  of  Commissioners  from 
three  to  five  and  he  may  do  so  even  If  ths 
legislation  does  not  go  through.  The  legis- 
lation faces  rough  sledding,  particularly  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  area  of  presidential  power  that  Is  la 
dispute  stems  from  the  Reorganization  Act. 
Government  lawyers  are  busy  combing  th« 
statute  books  to  deternrlne  how  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  reorganize  the  Government 
can  be  used  to  end  District  segregation. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  which  inslsta 
that  the  power  to  reorganize  Is  really  the 
President's  most  potent  direct-action 
weapon — one  which  coiUd  be  tiaed  to  expand 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  reorganizes 
the  School  Board  and  School  Administra- 
tion to  end  segregation. 

The  District  Corporation  Counsel's  office 
does  not  share  the  view  that  the  President 
could  use  the  reorganization  power  to  tinker 
with  the  memberships  of  either  the  city 
Commission  or  the  School  Board.  However, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  differed  with  the 
city's  lawyers  last  spring  when  It  sponsored 
the  abortive  move  to  create  nine  Commis- 
sioners Instead  of  three. 

Those  who  bcMeve  that  the  President  has 
power  to  reorganize  the  school  system  insist 
that  he  could  abolish  the  two  separate  school 
divisions  and  direct  the  School  Board  to  re- 
constitute the  school  units  on  a  nonsegre- 
gated basis. 

Reorganization,  in  this  view,  even  could 
encompass  the  Board  itself.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  possible  to  transfer  the  power 
to  appoint  School  Board  members  from  the 
District  Court  judges  to  the  District  Com- 
missioners. 

Of  course,  any  Presidential  reorganization 
plan  would  have  to  go  before  Congress,  where 
It  could  be  rejected  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  either  House. 

There  U  also  some  Presidential  power  to 
act  in  the  legal  field.    He  could  instruct  th« 


Attorney  General  to  Intervene  before  the 
Supreme  Coxxrt  in  the  Thompson  restaurant 
case.  The  Justice  Department  has  already 
interceded  in  the  school  sef^egatlon  case. 

The  President  can  also  act  in  the  Federal 
field  to  see  that  the  few  remaining  aspects 
of  discrimination  are  eliminated  from  Fed- 
eral employment  and  facilities  in  Washing- 
ton, Including  at  least  two  Federal  buUding 
cafeterias. 

A  final  Presidential  power — and  one  not  to 
be  minimized,  even  though  it  cannot  be  found 
in  any  statute  book — is  the  power  to  use  his 
good  oSces  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  the  segregation 
area  in  recent  years  can  be  credited  to  the 
public  position  taken  by  former  President 
Truman.  By  advancing  beyond  this  public 
position.  President  Eisenhower  can  make  sure 
that  the  progress  continues. 


CoBfressioiuJ  Paj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  IklULTER 

or  NEW  TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  19, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article,  written 
by  Robert  J.  Donovan,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Janu- 
ary 5.  1953,  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  give  some  attention  to  the  subject: 

CONcaxss   Refokm   Plan   Uxcxs   Bxi>xmsb 
Accotnrrs,  HioHxa  Pat 

(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Washington,  January  4. — The  National 
Committee  for  Strengthening  Congress  re- 
ported today  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  receiving  enough  pay  to  break  even  and 
proposed  that  they  should,  among  other 
things,  be  reimbursed  for  all  legitimate 
expenses. 

Senators  and  Representatives  should  be 
paid  enough,  the  group  said,  so  there  woula 
be  no  excuse  for  any  of  them  to  bolster 
their  Incomes  through  "seemingly  unworthy 
practices." 

The  national  committee  is  a  bipartisan 
group  whose  membership  includes  leaders 
in  Industry,  business,  agriculture,  and  the 
professions.  Its  head,  Robert  Heller,  is  chair- 
man of  Robert  Heller  St  Associates,  Cleveland. 

Committee  members  Include  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrlch.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  and  American  Am- 
bassador-designate to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's;  James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  CIO;  Methodist  Bishop  O.  Brc»nley 
Oxman,  of  Washington;  Paul  O.  Hoffman, 
head  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  former 
Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  and 
active  supporter  of  President-elect  Elsen- 
hower; James  O.  Patton,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union;  Paul  Block,  Jr..  pub- 
lisher of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  Henry  R. 
Luce,  editor-in-chief  of  Time.  Life,  and  For- 
tune. 

Recalling  the  campaign  uproar  over  the 
private  funds  of  some  Members  of  Congress, 
the  conunlttee  urged  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  matter  of  congres- 
sional pay  and  expenses.  As  its  candidates 
for  such  a  Commission  it  suggested  Gov. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  and  Bernard  Baruch. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  signed  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Heller,  also  proposed: 

1.  Establishment  of  majority  and  minority 
policy  committees  in  the  Senate  and  House 


no  furnish  a  center  of  responsibility  for  ac- 
tions and  inactions  In  each  House." 

2.  Preparation  of  a  new  legislative  reor- 
ganization act  which  would,  among  other 
things,  tighten  congressional  control  of  the 
Federal  budget,  eliminate  the  filibuster, 
utilize  mechanical  methods  of  voting  in  each 
House,  eliminate  the  custom  of  awarding 
committee  chairmanships  by  seniority  and 
establish  a  code  of  fair  play  for  congressional 
investigations. 

On  the  subject  of  congressional  pay.  the 
committee  had  this  to  say: 

"This  situation  is  deplorable  and  intoler- 
able. Members  of  Congress  should  be  paid 
enough  money  in  salary  and  reimbursed  ex- 
penses so  that  they  need  no  outside  income 
to  permit  conduct  of  their  work  and  their 
home  lives  with  comfort  and  dignity.  They 
should  be  paid  enough  so  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  seemingly  unworthy  practices." 

The  committee  itself  had  no  recommenda- 
tions as  to  new  pay  scales,  but  would  leave 
that  for  the  proposed  commission  to  con- 
sider. In  1946  salaries  for  House  and  Senate 
Members  were  raised  from  $10,000  to  tl2,500 
a  year  plus  92,500  for  personal  expenses. 
(They  receive  additional  variable  allowances 
for  maintaining  their  offices.) 

CAMPAIGN  BCCAIXKD 

The  committee  recalled  the  public  con- 
cern over  campaign  disclosures  that  Vice- 
President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon,  former 
Senator  from  California,  had  an  $18,235  fund 
contributed  by  friends  and  that  the  wife  of 
Senator  John  J.  Spaxiucan  (Democrat,  Ala- 
bama), Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
inee, had  been  on  the  Senator's  payroU.  The 
committee  commented: 

"There  should  have  been  no  surprise.  The 
fact  that  neither  party  pxirsued  the  matter 
in  the  campaign  Is  ample  evidence  that  such 
Income  and  expense  augmentation  is  both 
widespread  and  bipartslan.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  the  Members  of  Congress  do  not  re- 
ceive enotigh  salary  and  expense  reimburse- 
ment to  break  even.  Nor  are  the  retirement 
provisions  for  Members  of  Congress  consist- 
ent with  sacrifices  made  by  them  giving  their 
services  during  the  most  productive  periods 
of  theh-  lives." 

The  committee  observed  that  the  congres- 
sional salaries  are  but  an  Infinitesimal  part  of 
the  Federal  budget.  It  said:  "The  total 
cost  of  Congress  is  only  about  half  a  cent  a 
day  a  United  States  citizen.  If  the  present 
congressional  salaries  and  expense  allowances 
were  doubled,  the  increase  would  amount  to 
only  $1  for  every  $10,000  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  committee  noted  that  for  political  rea- 
sons it  Is  difficult  for  Congress  to  solve  the 
problem  Itself.  So  It  suggested  that  a  non- 
partisan commission  of  senior  statesmen  be 
named  and  that  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
Government  reorganization  plans,  its  recom- 
mendations automatically  should  be  put  into 
effect  unless  specifically  vetoed  by  Congress. 

ICIBACLX  NOT  ENOUGH 

In  urging  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  to 
prepare  a  legislative  reorganization  act  of 
1953  the  committee  said  the  1946  act  was  "a 
legislative  miracle,"  but  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Primary  attention  in  a  new  act,  it 
recommended,  should  be  "given  to  fiscal  re- 
organization and  procedure,  which  have  been 
miserably  neglected." 

"The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  Federal 
budget  precludes  detailed  analysis,"  the 
comilttee  said.  "TTie  man-hotirs  available 
in  and  to  Congress  are  sufficient  only  for 
spot-checking.  Adequate  control  over  taxing 
and  spending  has  not  been  exercised,  wUl  not 
be  exercised,  and  Indeed  cannot  be  exer- 
cised imtil  Congress  is  properly  organized." 

The  committee  Indorsed  the  idea  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Budget  Committee,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  spring  but  never 
acted  upon  by  the  House. 


The  PrcMJeat's  Mest«f« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MUSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  February  4.  1953,  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent's Message." 

Thz  PaxsmzNT's  Mxssaqb 

President  Elsenhower's  state  of  the  Union 
message  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  to 
spell  out  in  some  detail  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  which  his  administration 
will  pursue.  The  objectives  he  set  forth  are 
broadly  those  which  he  laid  down  in  the 
campaign. 

In  foreign  affairs,  he  laid  great  stress  on 
taking  strong  initiatives  calculated  to  end 
the  posture  of  paralyzed  tension  in  which 
the  free  world  finds  Itself.  In  the  domestic 
field,  he  emphasized  his  concern  for  civil 
rights,  his  determination  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget,  and  his  Interest  in  unification  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  first  step  in  what  President  Elsenhower 
defines  as  a  new,  positive  foreign  policy  is 
his  decision  on  Formosa,  but  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  decision  will  not  be  clear  until 
it  is  known  what  other  steps,  if  any,  he  plans 
with  respect  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces. 

So  far,  the  President  has  only  giveii  in- 
structions that  the  Seventh  Fleet,  in  his 
words,  "Shall  no  longer  be  employed  to  shield 
Communist  China."  Evidently  the  fleet  re- 
tains the  second  part  of  the  mission  which 
President  Truman  gave  it  in  July  1960 — ^the 
protection  of  Formosa  from  Communist  at-  ' 
tacks.  But  it  wUl  no  longer  prevent  the 
Nationalists  from  attacking  the  China  coast 
by  air  or  by  sea. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
Nationalists  will  or  can  promptly  attack. 
They  would  need  American  equipment  even 
for  sporadic  raids.  For  anything  beyond 
raids  of  this  type,  continuous  support  and 
supply  by  the  United  States  would  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  committed.  About  such  a 
commitment  President  Elsenhower  has  said 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  a  strong 
point  of  saying  that  "this  order  implies  no 
aggressive  intent  on  our  part." 

The  Truman  admlnlstratioc,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  same  chiefs  of  staff  who  now 
advise  the  Eisenhower  administration,  had 
four  main  reasons,  which  it  repeatedly  made 
clear  to  the  public,  for  opposing  a  large-scale 
enlistment  of  Chiang's  Nationalists  in  offen- 
sive  operations   on   the   mainland.     These 


1.  A  belief  that  Chiang  was  too  weak  to  ac- 
ccMni^ish  much  against  an  enemy  which  had 
thrown  him  off  the  mainland  and  which  still 
retained  substantial  power  opposite  Formosa 
despite  its  involvement  in  Korea. 

2.  A  belief  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
have  to  supply  and  support  any  operations 
by  Chiang,  at  heavy  cost  and  at  the  risk  of 
deeper  involvement  on  the  mainland. 

8.  A  belief  that,  in  the  interests  of  limit- 
ing the  Korean  war,  Chiang's  mission  should 
be  restricted  to  defense  of  Formosa.  This, 
policy  was  Incorporated  not  only  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  Seventh  Fleet,  but  in  the 
agreement  under  which  we  have  been  sup- 
plying aid  to  Chiang. 

4.  A  beUef  that  American  support  of 
Chiang  would  alienate  India  and  other 
AsK"T  who  regard  him  as  the  symbol  of  dead 
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reaction,  and  othenrlsa  weaken  TTnlted  Na- 
tions solidarity  behind  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion In  Korea. 

The  conditions  nnderlytng  some  of  these 
reasons  may  have  changed,  but  so  far  as  the 
public  knows  the  fundamental  arg\uient 
against  identifying  American  interests  with 
Chiang's  remains  valid.  Dntll  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  President  Eisenhower 
intends  to  embark  upon  a  much  expanded 
program  of  aid  to  Chiang.  It  must  be  as- 
simied  that  his  Formosa  order  is  intended 
mainly  for  psychological  purposes — ^to  Induce 
the  Communists  to  direct  more  effort  to 
coastal  defease,  to  put  them  on  warning  that 
continuing  the  Korean  war  may  Involve  them 
in  fighting  outside  Korea,  to  create  Incen- 
tives for  an  honorable  truce. 

The  danger  Is,  of  course,  that  incidents 
arising  from  this  policy  might  bring  about 
Communist  reprisals,  such  as  air  attacks  on 
Formosa,  which  would  Involve  American 
forces  In  extended  defense  and  so  result  in 
expanding  rather  than  ending  the  Korean 
war.  This  is  a  risk  for  which  President 
Eisenhower  ass\ime8  full  responsibility,  and 
he  has  undoubtedly  weighed  it  carefully 
against  the  advantages  of  his  new  policy. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  which  has  consistently 
opposed  expansion  of  the  Korean  war.  be- 
lieves that  the  President  is  entitled  to  united 
support  in  carrying  out  this  new  policy. 
which  Is.  essentially,  a  military  decision  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  the  consequences  will  be  what  he 
and  everyone  wants  them  to  be — a  contribu- 
tion to  peace  in  the  Far  East.  But  what- 
ever the  consequences.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  been  made  Commander  In  Chief 
by  an  unmistakable  mandate  of  his  co\mtry- 
men,  and  In  this  first  major  military  decision 
Congress  and  the  country  shoxUd  march  with 
him  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  President's  eloquent  plea  for  unity  and 
eoop«'ation  among  the  free  nations  was  at 
once  an  answer  to  those  who  scoff  at  our 
need  for  allies,  and  a  sxmunons  to  great 
deeds  of  leadership.  He  was  particularly 
effective  in  his  plea  for  expanded  world 
trade,  for  he  couched  that  principle  in  the 
direct  and  specific  terms  of  requesting  revi- 
sion of  restrictive  customs  regvUations  and 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  How  Congress  responds  in  this 
field  may  well  determine  how  the  rest  of 
the  world  responds  to  American  ieadersihip 
In  other  fields. 

In  domestic  affairs,  the  President  spoke 
strongly  for  the  civU  rights  of  all  Americans. 
His  proposal  to  use  the  full  authority  of  the 
White  House  to  end  segr^igation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Armed  Forces  will  ^ 
be  widely  welcomed.  He  did  not  request 
any  civil-rights  legislation,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  futile  to  do  so.  But  if  the  White 
House  offers  vigorous  leadership  against 
discrimination  in  the  two  fields  mentioned, 
the  results  can  be  important  and  far- 
reaching. 

Legislation  is  involved,  and  the  President 
speciflcally  requested  it,  in  the  area  of  im- 
inigration.  Congress  heard  a  firm  appeal  for 
revision  of  the  McCarran  Act.  The  President 
spoke  out  against  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion rules  and  called  for  a  new  quota  system 
that  will  "be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas 
ot  freedom  and  fairness  to  all."  As  he  said, 
it  is  healthy  to  remember  that  we  are  all 
Immlgranta  or  ibe  descendanta  of  imail> 
grants. 

So.  too.  did  the  message  convey  hope  that 
tba  administration,  while  it  seeks  a  strong 
and  effective  loyalty  program,  will  protect 
individual  rights  in  the  execution  of  it. 
When  the  President  stressed  the  primary 
reaponalbUlty  ot  the  eseeuUve  departmenta. 
he  seemed  to  be  warning  Congreaa  that  no 
pollciBg  by  that  branch  will  be  required. 
Certainly  he  muat  have  had  the  McCarthys 
IB  mind  when  he  sUted  that  hts  pttrpoM  in 
the  loyalty  program  Is  'to  clear  the  atmos- 
phmn  of  that  unreasoned  suspicion  that  ac- 


cepts  rumor  and  gossip  as  substitutes  for 
evidence." 

Congress  also  got  a  warning  on  fiscal  policy. 
Members  who  have  been  agitating  for  a  quick 
tax  cut  were  told  in  plain  terms  that  bal- 
ancing the  budget  comes  first.  To  some  of 
them  this  may  be  less  palatable  than  the 
administration's  decision  to  end  price  and 
wage  controls  this  spring.  This  decision  is 
supported  by  considerable  evidence  that  the 
economy  has  reached  a  stage  where  controls 
can  safely  be  dropped.  We  regret  that  the 
President  did  not  ask  for  stand-by  machinery 
to  make  possible  the  rapid  restoration  of 
controls  if  need  arises. 

On  the  whole,  this  first  state  of  the  Union 
message  by  a  Republican  President  in  26 
years  was  a  firm,  positive,  coherent  docu- 
ment, laying  down  a  cozuistent  course  of 
action  that  follows  in  broad  outline  what 
the  people  were  promised  in  the  campaign. 
The  President  has  reasserted  the  initiative 
that  is  rightfully  his.  and  now  faces  the  task 
of  following  through  as  his  program  goes 
to  Congress. 


Protect  Ow  CMttitntiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  TLomnui 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcom)  an 
editorial  entitled  "Protect  Our  Constitu- 
tion," published  in  the  Orlando  (Pla.) 
Sunday  Sentinel-Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

To  prevent  the  possible  encroachment  by 
the  United  Nations  on  the  domestic  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  61  United  States  Senators  have  spon- 
sored a  proposed  amendment  of  article  6  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  relating  to  treaty- 
making  powers.  The  amendment  is  known 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  due  course  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ported out  favorably,  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  submitted  to  the  States  for  the  necessary 
three-quarters  ratification. 

It  is  a  sinister  picture  that  forms  the  back- 
drop of  this  sudden  united  action  by  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
protect  our  rights  as  American  citlaens 
against  what  has  been  characterlaed  as  "a 
plot  to  destroy  oxir  Constitution." 

Edgar  W.  Waybright.  Jr..  of  the  Jackson- 
ville Bar  Association,  writes: 

"The  brilliant  and  learned  men  who  framed 
our  Constitution,  with  their  splendid  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  did  not  wholly  fore- 
see how,  in  time  to  come,  sinister  men.  with 
an  unbounded  lust  for  power  and  a  sadistic 
desire  to  enslave  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes.  would  misuses-article  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  had  so  carefully  drawn." 

Article  6  contains  these  words: 

"All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  ot  the  land;  and 
the  Judges  in  every  SUte  shall  be  boimd 
thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." 

Tlie  wording  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
now  in  the  Senate,  is  almost  self-explanatory 
in  illustrating  what  It  seeks  to  accomplish. 
Its  six  sections  read  as  follows: 

"SxcnoH  I.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which 
denies  or  abridges  any  right  enumerated  in 


this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  forM 
or  effect. 

"Sbc.  2.  No  treaty  shall  authorize  or  per- 
mit any  foreign  power  or  any  international 
organisation  to  supervise,  control,  or  adjudi- 
cate rights  of  citlaens  of  the  United  States 
within  the  United  States  enumerated  in  this 
Constitution  or  any  other  matter  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sxc.  3.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as 
Internal  law  in  the  United  States  only 
through  the  enactment  of  a{^)roprlate  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress. 

"Ssc.  4.  All  executive  or  other  agreements 
between  the  President  and  any  international 
organization,  foreign  power,  or  official  there- 
of, shall  be  made  only  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  treaties,  or  the  making  of 
treaties,  by  this  article. 

"Sxc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sxc.  0.  This  article  shall  be  ln<q>erativ« 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  SUtea 
within  7  yean  from  the  date  of  ita  cub- 
mlsslon." 

The  revelations  which  have  Inspired  act\ial 
distrust  of  the  United  Nations  by  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  highest  lawmaking 
body  of  our  land  make  the  picture  even  mora 
menacing. 

What  is  It  that  haa  galvanised  61  Senators 
into  a  combined  plea  for  speedy  action  to 
safeguard  the  very  fundamentala  at  our 
liberty? 

First  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
charters  and  covenants  or  conventions,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  in  process  In  the  United 
Nations,  carry  the  same  weight  as  treatiea. 
as  referred  to  above  In  the  words  of  article  6. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  was  ratified  by 
a  vote  of  89  to  2  in  the  United  State*  Seaata 
on  July  28,  1946. 

In  AprU  1950.  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
In  California  unanimously  held  the  Califor- 
nia law  which  prohibited  persons  who  could 
not  become  citlaens  from  owning  land  in 
California  Invalid,  not  because  it  vtolated 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  but 
because  it  violated  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  which 
we  have  ratified  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  courts  of  California 
have  held  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
California  were  repealed  relating  to  aliens 
of  a  certain  class  owning  land  and  prohimt- 
Ing  mixed  racial  marriages. 

The  same  holding  was  followed  In  Idaho. 

A  stUl  later  United  Nations  development 
Is  the  Genocide  Convention,  a  statute  or 
treaty  with  the  very  laudable  objective  <rf 
preventing  mass  murder  of  a  race  or  religious 
group  such  as  Hitler  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jewish  people. 

However,  close  observers  of  the  phrase 
ology  of  the  proposed  statute,  have  con- 
vinced the  senatorial  lawmakers  that,  txnder 
U.  N.  Charter  powers.  Its  real  purpose  could 
be  something  altogether  different;  that  It 
ootUd  grant  authortty  "to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  spee^.  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Pr«»  •  •  •  or  to  Jail  or  put  to  death 
everybody  who  effectively  fights  oommu- 
nlam." 

Then  there  ti  the  Stiman  Rights  Conven- 
tion now  under  preparation  by  a  United 
Nations  committee  of  which  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt was  the  only  United  SUtes  member. 
This,  together  with  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, is  expected  to  be  submitted  for  Senats 
ratification  in  due  cour— . 

Apparently  our  61  amendment-Mttlng 
Senators  have  been  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment of  informed  groups  that  "If  ihU  cove- 
nant or  convention  on  human  rights  la 
adopted  by  the  United  SUtea.  sodaliaed  med- 
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Iclne,  the  rWPC,  world  government  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  dlcUtorship  will  be 
upon  us." 

Rightly  or  wrongly  an  outright  distmst  of 
the  motives  of  certain  groups  in  the  United 
Nations  is  highly  prevalent  among  the  most 
respected  and  highly  regarded  lawmakers  in 
the  Halls  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
They  have  been  Impressed  with  the  impera- 
tive, need  of  protecting  the  American  people 
and' their  way  of  life  from  any  misuse  of  the 
powers  they  granted  when  they  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Sixty-one  Senators  have  combined  their 
efforts  to  do  something  about  it  by  strength- 
ening our  Constitution.  We  think  it  is  a 
timely  and  Important  move  to  make  and  It 
should  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
dispatch. 

We  regret  that  our  own  Florida  Senators, 
Src3SAXO  Holland  and  Ocoaca  SuATHxas, 
were  not  among  the  original  proposers. 

Even  If  It  were  never  necessary  to  make  \ise 
of  the  checkmates  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  there, 
ready  for  \ise  whenever  needed. 

No  member  of  the  United  Nations  sincerely 
Imbued  with  the  high  motives  of  world  peace 
can  find  any  adequate  basis  for  resentment 
or  opposition  to  such  action  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  By  the  same  token,  it  will  be 
Interesting  to  learn  what  groups  in  the 
United  Nations  wouM  have  the  temerity  to 
Interpose  any  objection  to  oxir  precautionary 
move  of  a  purely  domestic  character. 

OCX   HAS  FLAM  FOS  PEACB 

The  best  way  to  get  anyone  to  do  some- 
thing is  to  make  him  want  to  do  it. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  John  Foster 
Dulles  has  approached  his  new  Job  as  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  President  Eisenhower's 
adniinlstratlon. 

Says  Mr.  Dulles:  "Russia's  plans  of  world 
conquest  can  be  stopped  without  a  general 
war." 

How  will  this  be  done? 

Mr.  Dtilles  says  President  Eisenhower  will 
find  ways  and  means  to  "make  the  enemy 
want  peace." 

Mr.  Dulles  dldnt  deUll  the  methods  but 
apparently  some  ideas  on  the  subject  have 
been  cooked  up  by  the  new  Cabinet,  probably 
during  and  after  lU  trip  to  the  EUn-ean  front. 

Surest  method  we  can  think  of  to  make  Mir. 
Stalin  want  peace  is  give  him  plain  evidence 
we  are  ready  and  able  to  destroy  him  if  he 
falls  to  behave. 


Tbc  Smmiury  of  the  Report  of  tiie  Presi- 
dent's G^mmUuoB  on  the  Inunifration 
and  Natnralixation  Act  of  19S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irxw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  January  6, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  not  have  the  time  to  read  the  full 
300  pages  of  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act  which  is  now  on  our 
statute  books  as  the  Immigration  axxl 
NaUonaUty  Act  of  1952. 

To  those  who  do  not  have  that  time. 
I  commend  the  foUowbis  summary 
thereof,  which  is  brief  and  to  the  point. 


It  appeared  in  the  Congress  Weekly  of 
January  12.  1953,  as  follows: 

Thk  Commission  Points  ths  Wat 
(By  PhU  Baum) 

Tb  all  Americans  with  a  sense  of  our  demo- 
cratic traditions,  the  enactment  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act  marked  a 
most  depressing  phase  of  national  legislation 
in  1952.  Disdaining  the  testimony  of  almost 
every  civic  group  with  interest  or  informa- 
tion on  immigration  matters,  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  let  Itself  be  maneuvered 
into  enacting  a  confused  cmd  inhumane  im- 
migration statute  under  the  guise  of  codify- 
ing our  immigration  laws.  Jammed  through 
Congress  with  little  thought,  less  debate  and 
no  real  public  awareness,  the  McCarran  Act, 
since  its  passage,  has  occasioned  steadily 
widening  resentment  as  the  public  becomes 
Increasingly  aware  of  its  provisions  and  more 
cognizant  of  the  hurt  done  to  American  tra- 
ditions. 

It  is  heartening  to  report  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  that  hurt  to  oiu*  na- 
tional prestige  and  morale  was  partially  re- 
paired by  the  report  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Conunission  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, appointed  last  September  by 
President  Trximan  to  review  and  assess  our 
Immigration  policies.  Complied  after 
months  of  intensive  public  hearings  across 
the  country  and  on  the  basis  of  some  625 
oral  and  written  statements  from  specialists 
In  every  field  of  American  life,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  unequivM  ally  calls  for  a  thcM*- 
oughgolng  rewriting  of  the  McCarran- Walter 
monstrosity  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Commission's  report  is  the  first  offi- 
cial statement  by  a  Government  commis- 
sion in  the  35  years  since  the  enactment  of 
restrictive  immigration  legislation  to  rec- 
ommend an  Increase  in  the  numbers  of 
aliens  to  be  admitted  annually  and  to  urge 
the  freeing  of  our  immigration  system  from 
the  racist  restrictions  which  now  fence  It  in. 
The  calm  and  realistic  appraisal  of  our  im- 
migration system  embodied  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  presages  a  new  approach  to 
American  immigration  policy.  The  report 
represents  a  maturing  of  o\ir  national  tem- 
per to  the  point  that  we  can  stop  daring  the 
immigrant  to  get  here  and  start  inviting  him 
to  come.  « 

Throughout  the  last  presidential^  cam- 
paign, spokesmen  committed  both  major 
parties  to  a  program  for  the  revision  of  the 
McCarran -Walter  Act.  President-elect  Elsen- 
hower repeatedly  stated  that  the  McCar- 
ran immigration  law  must  be  rewritten.  The 
sole  avowed  obstacle  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
workable  blueprint.  The  President's  Com- 
mission has  armed  the  Incoming  adminis- 
tration with  the  facts  and  methods  neces- 
sary to  attain  Its  announced  objective. 

The  Commission's  report  is  happily  devoid 
of  the  cliches  and  the  apologetics  that  often 
'obscure  discussion  in  this  area.  Advocates 
of  liberal  immigration  policies  frequently 
find  it  necessary  to  engage  in  elaborate  Justi- 
fication of  their  interest  In  a  nonraclst,  non- 
discriminatory immigration  law.  Most  often 
this  need  for  Justification  becomes  manifest 
in  neatly  tabulated  statistical  columns  de- 
signed to  prove  yet  again  that  the  Immigrant 
is  as  good  as  anyone  else.  Statistics  are.  of 
course,  necessary  and  the  Commission's  re- 
port makes  full  use  of  them. 

However,  advocates  of  civil  rights  and  lib- 
eral immigration  law  no  longer  content 
themselves  with  proving  that  the  Negro,  the 
Jew,  the  Mexican,  or  the  alien  are  human 
beings  and  possess  the  qualities  and  virtuea 
of  other  human  beings.  The  brunt  of  the 
argument  Is  now  focused  upon  the  moral 
Impossibility  of  professing  a  belief  In  the 
equality  of  all  men  while  maintaining  an 
immigration  system  which  proclaims  the  su- 
periority of  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  A 
nation  cannot  long  maintain  high  ideals  and 
low  practices.  One  or  the  other  miut  give 
way.  The  choice  with  which  we  are  oon- 
irontM    by    tha   McCarran-Waltar   Act    la 


whether  our  immigration  procedure  shall  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  our  democratic  pro- 
fessions or  whether  our  Immigration  system 
shall  be  permitted  to  belie  them.  As  is 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  report :  "The  Com- 
mission believes  that  we  cannot  be  true  to 
the  democratic  faith  of  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  the  equality  of  all  men. 
and  at  the  same  time  pass  immigration  laws 
which  discriminate  among  people  l>eca\ise  of 
national  origin,  race,  color,  or  creed." 

Although  the  300-page  report  provides  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary for  a  Just  and  feasible  immigration  law. 
some  of  its  major  conclusions  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly: 

<1)    MATIONAL  ZMMIGSATION  COMMTSSIOW 

At  the  present  time,  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  our  Immigration  law  is  di- 
vided between  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
State  Department,  which  is  assigned  the 
function  of  preliminarily  examining  appli- 
cants for  admission  and  of  Issuing  visas  to 
those  found  qualified,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  immigration 
process.  This  unnatural  bifurcation  of  func- 
tion resiilts  inevitably  in  waste,  uncertainty, 
and  administrative  duplication.  The  con- 
sular officer  overseas  must  determine  the 
alien's  admissibility  to  the  United  States  be- 
fcM-e  he  can  issue  a  visa.  The  Justice  De- 
partment immigration  officer  at  the  port  of 
entry  similarly  must  determine  the  alien's 
admissibility  before  he  can  permit  entry  to 
the  United  States.  Both  interpret  and  apply 
the  same  law.  This  frequently  results  in  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  solely  because  of  varying 
interpretations  of  Identical  statutes. 

In  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission  sharply 
condemned  this  patchworlp  arrangement 
and  urged  that  all  Immigration  functions  be 
consolidated  in  a  single  agency.  The  Com- 
mission's report  makes  a  similar  recommen- 
dation. 

IJie  report,  however,  recommends  that 
these  functions  be  vested  In  an  independent 
administrative  body  not  attached  to  any 
Cabinet  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The 
inclxision  of  immigration  functions  within 
existing  Government  departments  has  proved 
consistently  unworkable.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, which  Is  primarily  responsible  for  our 
foreign  relations  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  Interests  of  American  citizens  in  for- 
eign countries,  has  generally  regarded  its  im- 
migration function  as  secondary  and  oner- 
ouB.  The  Department  of  Justice,  responsible 
for  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  cannot  but 
help  Introduce  an  Inflexibility,  fatal  in  the 
administration  of  Immigration  laws.  The 
Commission's  report  urges  therefore  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  perma- 
nent Commission  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization. 

(3)    QUOTA  STSTXM 

Numbers  to  be  admitted:  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  authorizes  a  maximum  annual 
immigration  ca  154,657.  This  figure  Is  predi- 
cated on  a  fiat  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of 
the  1920  census,  excluding  Negroes.  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  other  nonwhite  persons  in 
the  population.  There  can  be  no  possible 
Jvutification  for  continuing  to  base  our  an- 
nual immigration  on  that  notoriously  unre- 
Uable  census.  There  can  be  no  reason  save 
racial  bigotry,  for  excluding  nonwhltes  from 
the  total  count.  If  It  Is  agreed,  as  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  tacitly  admits,  that  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  this  country  pormlta 
the  annual  immigration  of  one-sixth  of  1 
percent  of  our  population,  then  It  should  ba 
computed  In  terms  of  the  most  recent  tally 
of  all  the  population.  This  is  what  the  Com- 
mission's  report  In  fact  urges.  Based  on  tha 
1950  census,  that  formula  would  permit  an 
azmual  Iminlgratlon  of  251.162.  an  Increase 
of  about  100.000  a  year  over  tha  present 
authorlaatlon. 
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Method  of  selection:  The  McCarran-Walter 
law  perpetuates  and  extends  the  infamous 
racist  national  origins  quota  system  adopted 
In  1924.  This  83r8tem  reserves  107,000  of  the 
approximately  150,000  total  annual  quota 
fCMT  the  use  of  persons  born  In  England.  Ire- 
land, and  Germany.  Eligibility  for  admission 
Is  framed  solely  in  terms  of  place  of  birth. 
The  purpose  of  the  national  origins  plan  is 
plainly  that  of  preferring  the  white  Nordic 
races  and  of  restricting  Immigration  of  un- 
assimilable  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
and  Asians.  As  Senator  Reed,  sponsor  of  the 
national  origins  plan  In  1924  confessed,  "I 
think  most  of  us  are  reconciled  to  the  Idea 
of  discrimination." 

Moreover,  the  national  origins  system,  by 
assigning  the  largest  quotas  to  countries  with 
the  smallest  demand,  has  occasioned  a  tragic 
waste  of  Immigration  opportunities.  The 
British,  for  example,  have  evidenced  no  desire 
to  emigrate  to  this  country.  Only  1.923,508 
quota  numbers  out  of  the  permissible  total  of 
4,362,354  have  been  used  in  28  years.  In  other 
words,  since  the  1924  act  was  adopted,  56 
percent  of  the  available  quotas  were  wasted. 
Meanwhile,  couatries  with  tiny  allocations 
and  enormous  demands  have  oversubscribed 
their  annual  quotas. 

In  place  of  the  national  origins  plan,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  visas  be  dis- 
tributed without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
place  of  birth,  or  ancestry  among  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

The  right  of  asylum:  Special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  refugees,  escapees,  ex- 
pellees, and  other  persons  siiflering  from 
political,  religious,  and  economic  persecution. 
In  this  connection  the  Commission  further 
recommends  a  temporary  priority  for  the 
annual  admission  over  a  3-year  period  of 
100,000  such  refugees,  escapees,  and  remain- 
ing displaced  persons. 

Reunion  of  families:  Special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  immigrants  whose  ad- 
mission would  result  in  uniting  families. 

Needs  In  the  United  States:  Special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  persons  wlfose 
vocational  skills  enable  them  to  fill  needs 
certified  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  or  Labor  as  necessary  for 
our  national  welfare. 

Special  needs  In  the  free  world:  Special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  immigrants 
from  countries  in  the  free  world  where  immi- 
gration can  alleviate  hardships  which 
threaten  economic,  political,  or  social  sta- 
bility. 

General  Immlgratldn:  Part  of  the  annual 
quota  should  be  reserved  for  persons  who  may 
be  neither  refugees  nor  relatives  nor 
possessed  of  special  skills,  but  who  are  Just 
desirable  immigrants. 

The  Commission's  report  ftirther  recom- 
mends that  every  3  years  the  permanent 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion be  authorized  to  fix  the  number  of  visas 
to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  above  categories. 

Finally,  the  Commission's  Report  recom- 
mends the  elimination  of  restrictions  against 
colonial  possessions  and  dependent  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  thus  abolishing  the 
McCarran-Walter  curb  on  Negro  Unmlgratloa 
Irom  the  West  Indies.  . 

(3)    BCCLTTSIOir  ' 

The  Commission's  report  generally  would 
Introduce  fiexibility  into  the  present  rigid 
bars  against  certain  classes  of  aliens.  For 
example,  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
a  single  crime  involving  moral  ttirpitude  are 
now  permanently  excluded.  The  President's 
Commission  would  grant  administrative  dis- 
cretion to  waive  this  ground  if  the  alien  has 
been  a  person  of  good  mcval  character  for  6 
years  and  is  not  a  person  of  criminal  tenden- 
cies. It  recommends,  however,  that  two  con- 
victions continue  to  be  a  conclusive  bar. 

Where  such  convictions  occurred  in  totall- 
tarlan  countries,  however,  the  Commission 
would  authorize  Immigration  (^clals  to  in- 
quire  Into  the  circumstances  of  the  crime 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  oonrictlon 


was  actually  for  a  crime  involving  moral  tur- 
pitude under  American  standards.  This 
would  preclude  the  exclusion  of  aliens  who 
broke  laws  promulgated  by  the  Conununists 
or  by  Hitler  Germany.  While  the  Commis- 
sion continues  to  retain  limitations  against 
those  who  seek  to  gain  entry  into  the  United 
States  through  fraud  or  vmlawful  misrepre- 
sentation, it  recognizes  that  millions  of  per- 
secutees  in  headling  flight  from  oppression 
have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  hide 
the  facts  concerning  their  antecedents  and 
Identity.  The  Commission,  therefore,  would 
grant  Immigration  authorities  discretion  In 
such  cases. 

(4>    DEPOaTATIOir 

Although  not  wholly  accepting  the  recom- 
mendations presented  that  deportation  be 
eliminated  except  in  cases  of  fraudulent  ox 
illegal  entry  or  unlawful  stay,  the  Cbmmls- 
slon's  report  nonetheless  recognizes  that  fre- 
quently the  criminal  alien  is  a  {voduct  of 
our  society  •  •  •  if  such  a  person  of- 
fends against  oiu'  laws,  he  should  be  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner  as  other  citizens 
and  residents  of  the  United  States  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  banishment  from 
this  country.  Consequently,  the  Commis- 
sion urges  that  no  alien  shall  be  subject  to 
deportation  if  he  was  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
before  reaching  the  age  of  16  years  or  if  he 
was  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  20  years. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  retroactively  made  aliens  de- 
portable for  conduct  that  violated  no  law 
at  the  time  it  was  committed.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  recommends  that  all  such 
blanket  retroactive  provisions  in  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  be  repealed.  Finally,  the 
Conunlsslon  recommends  a  10-year  statute 
of  limitations  for  all  deportation  proceedings. 

(5)  rAIS  HKAKING  AND  PaOCEDTTHX 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  Is  shockingly 
lacking  in  procedural  safeguards  for  aliens 
or  citizens  who  Ijecome  enmeshed  in  nat- 
uralization and  Immigration  proceedings. 
The  Commission  makes  the  following  rec- 
ommendations to  guarantee  fair  hearing  in 
all  phases  of  the  immigration  process:  Crea- 
tion of  a  statutory  board  of  immigration  and 
visa  appeals  with  legislative  authorization 
to  make  final  administrative  decisions  in  a 
variety  of  cases;  establishment  of  a  formal 
statutory  appeal  procedure  to  Insure  oppor- 
tunity for  appeal  of  all  denials  of  visas;  spe- 
cific statutory  provisions  for  Judicial  review 
of  deportation  orders. 

(6)  Bxcuarrr  paoTEcnoNS 
Excessive  and  undiscrimlnating  penalties 
are  Imposed  by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  on 
any  person  who  has  ever  been  associated  with 
subversive  organizations.  The  Commission's 
report  seeks  to  guard  against  subversion  but  - 
also  tries  to  protect  freedom  of  political  opin- 
ion. It  recommends  that  all  who  belong  to 
or  believe  in  totalitarian  organizations 
should  be  excluded  from  admission  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  definition  of  "totaU- 
tarianlsm"  should  be  specific  enough  to  in- 
clude all  aliens  supporting  nazism,  fascism, 
or  communism. 

The  Commission  endorses  the  principle 
that  former  membership  in  or  afOliation  with 
subversive  organizations,  which  has  been 
genuinely  repudiated  over  a  period  of  at  least 
6  years,  should  not  be  the  ground  toe  de- 
portation. It  further  recommends  that 
aliens  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States 
for  temporary  vlsita  regardless  of  former  as- 
sociation with  subversive  organizations  if 
their  visit  is  legitimate  and  if  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  engage  in 
activities  in  tin  leal  to  this  coimtry's  Interest. 
(7)  cinzxNSRir 
The  Commission  recommends  that  no  nat- 
uralized citizen  shall  be  subject  to  denatural- 
ization for  conduct  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  his  acquiring  citizenahlp  unless  he  Initially 


obtained  citizenship  Illegally.  The  Commla- 
sion  would  abolish  the  present  law  which 
automatically  deprives  naturalized  citizens 
of  their  nationality  U  they  reside  abroad  for 
an  extended  period.  It  would  also  eliminate 
the  provision  which  denaturallaea  an  alien 
for  refusing  to  testify  before  a  coogw tonal 
committee  concerning  subversive  activltlea. 
The  use  of  denaturalization  as  a  punitive 
device  is  vicious  and  discriminatory.  The 
naturalized  citizen  who  violates  the  law 
should  be  punished,  but  his  punishment 
sliould  be  no  different  from  that  applicable 
to  a  native-bom  citizen.  Denatwalization 
should  not  be  used  as  an  additional  penalty 
or  as  a  technique  for  discrimination  between 
native-born  and  naturalized  Americans. 

This  brief  review  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  scope  and  range  of  the  Commission's 
analysis  and  recommendations.  The  report 
provides  a  specific  blueprint  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  immigration  system.  Those  who 
have  the  power  and  responsibility  for  revising 
our  laws  can  no  longer  plead  lack  of  guidance. 


AmerkaiiuB  for  American  StudenU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NKBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  6.  19 S3 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Hillis  Lory,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  October  1952. 

Mr.  Lory  has  been  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  his  field  for  many  years.  He  Is 
a  former  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  he  has  served  on  the  faculty  of 
several  of  the  Nation's  leading  univer- 
sities. At  the  present  time  he  is  a  for- 
eign officer  of  the  Par  Eastern  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fairfax  County.  Va..  School 
Board.  I  commend  his  article  to  the  en- 
tire Congress.    It  is  as  follows: 

AMKaicANisM  roa  Amxxicam  Stddemts 

There  has  been  no  period  in  American 
history  when  it  is  so  essential  for  elementary, 
high  school,  and  college  students  to  be  in- 
doctrinated in  American  traditions  and 
ideals  as  today.  If  our  enemies,  conunxinism. 
socialism,  and  fascism  are  to  be  blocked 
in  their  efforts  to  imdermine  our  Nation, 
It  is  time  that  those  traditions  that  have 
made  this  country  strong,  that  have  been 
responsible  for  giving  to  the  United  States 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  be  stamped  indelibly  on  the 
minds  of  our  future  voters  and  lawmakers. 

In  these  perUous  times  when  the  political 
and  economic  heritage  of  our  country  !• 
fighting  for  its  very  existence  against  the 
insidious  penetration  of  evU  and  foreign 
philosophies,  every  patriotic  American.  I 
feel,  will  agree  that  courses  embodying  this 
Nation's  traditions  and  ideals  should  be 
taught  In  our  schools.  In  fact,  the  course 
must  do  more  than  present  a  passive  ex- 
planation of  our  traditions.  It  should  pre- 
sent the  virtues  of  the  American  way  of 
life  in  contrast  to  the  evils  of  communism, 
socialism,  and  fascism  so  effectively,  so 
vividly  that  the  student  will  be  tenaciously 
loyal  to  his  own  American  heritage. 

I  regret  to  say — and  this  should  alarm 
every  patriotic  American — that  I  have  found 
no  evidence  that  a  covirse  of  this  kind  is 
offered  in  otir  American  schools.     On  the 
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contrary.  It  Is  unfortunately  a  w<n-kno«m 
fact  that  many  of  our  Dons  and  daugbten, 
today,  are  subjected  to  classes  in  which  they 
are  taught  to  ridicule  cur  American  tradi- 
tions, to  soom  the  capitalistic  system  baaed 
on  private  enterprise  and  individual  initia- 
tive as  old-fashioned,  and  to  laud  tlie  su- 
perior socialistic  economic  theories  of  gor- 
emment  ownership  of  indtistry  and  en- 
croaching government  ixintrol  of  personal 
liberties.  The  obvious  and  vicious  conse- 
quences of  such  pro-Socialist  and  pro-Com- 
munist teachings  are  that  many  of  o\ir 
students  acquire  a  political  and  economic 
philosophy  that  advocat-es  the  scutUing  of 
much  that  we  know  as  the  American  way  of 
life. 

It  would  seem  Irrefutable  that  If  our  yoting 
people  are  to  be  ardent  defenders  of  our 
American  way  of  living,  there  shoxild  be 
taught  in  each  grade  school,  hlgb  school, 
and  college  throughout  the  land  a  required 
course  of  study.  Call  it  what  you  will — 
essentials  of  Americanism,  our  American 
iierltage,  or  by  some  other  appropriate  name. 

I  would  divide  this  o>urse  into  five  major 
divisions — moral,  political,  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  military.  In  the  moral  division, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  merits 
of  honesty,  thrift,  liard  work.  Individual  ini- 
tiative, self  reliance,  and  sacrifice,  illustrated 
and  supplemented  by  examples  of  how  our 
founding  fathers  used  these  virtues  in  cre- 
ating and  building  our  Nation,  and  stressing 
further  the  fact  that  this  same  code  of 
morals  can  be  appUed  tcday  to  develop  Amer- 
icans of  character  and  integrity.  Respect 
for  parents  and  parental  authority,  and  the 
property  rights  of  others  should  be  taught. 
Christian  faith  and  principles  which  molded 
oxir  forefathers  must  be  revitalized  to  be  ap- 
plied to  today's  decisiors. 

The  political  heritage  of  our  ooxutry  offers 
much  in  the  way  of  sound  guidance  during 
these  critical  years.  Our  republican  form 
of  Government  with  its  great  love  of  free- 
dom— freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and 
the  freedom  from  undue  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  regimentation  could  be  re- 
affirmed and  contrasted  with  the  constricting 
political  practices  of  communism  and  eo- 
ciallsm. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  American  tradi- 
tions have  given  this  Nation  the  highest 
of  living  standards,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
material  that  can  be  used  to  Impress  upon 
ovu-  students  the  merits  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  and  the  knowled)^  and  the  convic- 
tions that  our  economy  based  on  private 
enterprise  and  the  profit  motive  is  the  dy- 
namic force  that  drives  men  on  to  create 
ncvw  ideas,  to  try  new  methods  and  machines 
in  developing  new  resources  of  oxir  Nation, 
and  to  mass  produce  goods  in  such  quan- 
tities that  the  average  American  possesses 
articles  that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  in 
Other  countries.  The  course  could  be  illus- 
trated with  fascinating  bic graphical  material 
of  persons  of  hximble  beginnings  who  have 
prospered  because  the  American  economic 
system  gave  encouragement  and  rewarded 
their  inventive  quallUes.  Many  illustrations 
could  be  presented,  in  addition,  revealing 
the  benevolent  policies  of  modem  business 
firms  in  rewarding  emplayees  outstanding 
in  Imagination  and  Industry.  There  is  vir- 
tually an  endless  amount  of  material  that 
can  be  taught  our  students  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  capitalistic  »ystem. 

Such  a  course  must  do  more.  It  should 
teach  our  daughters  and  sons  how  com- 
munism, socialism,  and  fascism  stifles  in- 
dividual initiative,  how  it  kills  the  urge 
for  men  to  develop  new  machines  and  new 
ideas.  These  statements  of  fact  can  be 
graphically  supported  with  examples  of  the 
lower  economic  standards  found  in  nations 
with  socialistic,  commxinistic.  and  fascistic 
forms  of  government. 

Since  there  is  so  much  that  Is  sound  in  our 
educational  traditions,  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
many  of  our  schools  have  abandoned  these 
old-fashioned  metliods  for  what  is  termed 


the  nodem  progressive  system  that  does 
not  have  as  one  of  its  major  objectives,  the 
student  acquiring  an  excellent  foundation  in 
such  fundamental  subjects  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic,  but  stresses 
instead,  social  living.  When  I  was  teaching 
at  one  of  our  leading  universities  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  poor  writing  and  q>elUng  of 
those  freshman  students  who  had  graduated 
from  schools  dominated  by  the  progressive 
educational  methods.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  course  in  Americanism  stress  the  im- 
portance of  a  soiind  knowledge  of  the  three 
R's  as  an  Indispensable  aid  to  students  who 
must  find  their  place  in  this  laactical  oom- 
petltise  world. 

Lai.-tly,  a  course  in  the  essentials  at  Ameri- 
canism should  present  the  peculiarities  of 
the  military  tradition  of  oxxr  Nation.  In  the 
accepted  use  of  the  term  we  have  never  l>een 
a  mUltarlstic  Nation,  and  we^  must  never 
become  one.  However,  let  oiir  students  real- 
ize that  when  we  go  to  war  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties, we  have  always  been  strong  and  vic- 
torious. It  is  our  American  way  of  life  with 
its  moral.  {Mlitlcal,  economic,  educational, 
and  military  heritage  that  inspires  us  to  a 
martial  strength  so  great  that  even  the  most 
powerful  enemy  nation  must  eventiially  ad- 
mit defeat. 

Let  iis  see  that  our  schools  keep  these  tra- 
ditions and  ideals  alive.  Some  day  we  may 
need  them  again. 


Comment  of  Bombinf  Maachnria  or  on 
the  President's  Message 

EXT! 
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rENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

[ON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missoxm 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr."  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  January  31  and  February  4,  1953,  by 
Edward  P.  Woods,  of  the  Post-IMspatch 
staff,  entitled  "Truman  Says  Bombing 
Manchuria  Would  Require  5,000,000 
Troops"  and  "Truman  Affable  But  Still 
Mtim  About  Message": 
[From  the  8t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  1953] 

TaxncAN  Sats  Bombiho  MANCHtiaiA  Wotnn 
Requibs  6.000,000  Tsoops — Etomo  So 
"WoxJU)  Only  Extend  the  Was,"  Involviwo 

VASt  OSOUITD  PoaCXS.  HS  CONTKMM 

(By  Edward  P.  Woods) 

lNO<PEKDia«cK.  MO..  January  30. — Bombing 
Manchuria  is  no  way  to  end  the  Korean  war 
unless  "we  are  prepared  to  put  6,000.000  men 
in  th^e  on  the  ground,"  former  President 
Truman  said  here  today. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  when  he  was  In- 
formed by  reporters  on  his  early  morning 
walk  that  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney,  who 
headed  World  War  n  air  operations  in  the 
Pacific,  had  said  in  a  speech  in  Kansas  City 
yesterday  that  Americans  should  cross  the 
Yalu  River  and  bomb  Communist  bases  to 
force  (m  end  to  the  Korean  deadlock. 

Thti  former  President  made  it  clear  he 
wanted  to  get  into  no  controversy  with  Ken- 
ney, but  added: 

"I'm  no  military  expert  but  It  (bombing 
Manchuria)  would  only  extend  the  war." 

Still  maintaining  a  noncrltlcal  attitude 
toward  the  new  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  former  President  had  a  few  choice  words 
today  for  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  criticizing  him  since  he  left  the 
White  House. 


He  already  had  said  that  some  Congress- 
men have  been  "scaring  people  to  death" 
with  looee  talk  about  Russia  having  the  atom 
bcanb. 

He  was  informed  that  Senator  Booaxc 
HicKTMiiOOPEx,  Republican.  Iowa,  had  replied 
yesterday  that  it  was  Truman  who  bad  been 
freightening  the  people  with  talk  about  the 
A-bomb. 

The  former  President  insisted  he  had  never 
said  Russia  had  the  A-bomb.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  three  White  House  an- 
nouncements dealing  with  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  Rrssla  during  the  administration 
contained  the  words  "another  atomic  bomb." 
He  replied,  "Well.  I  never  used  them." 

That  announcement  was  given  to  the 
White  House  correspondents  by  the  late 
Joseph  Short,  then  serving  as  White  House 
press  secretary. 

Reverting  to  the  Rlckenlooper  criticism, 
a  reporter  asked  if  It  had  not  been  the  un- 
happy fate  of  most  Presidents  to  have  Con- 
gress on  their  necks  from  time  to  time. 
He  replied  that  that  was  true  and  added: 
"Those  fellows  in  Congress  have  to  say  such 
things  to  get  their  names  in  the  newspapers.  ■ 

"Old  man  Washington  went  down  there 
to  the  Capitol  only  once.  They  were  so 
impolite  to  him  that  he  told  them  to  go  to 
hell  and  never  went  back." 

The  former  President  disclosed  thst  he 
has  had  correspondence  with  his  White 
House  successor  since  he  returned  home. 
He  said  Elsenhower  had  written  him  thank- 
ing him  for  his  courtesy  in  brii^lng  his 
son,  MaJ.  John  Eisenhower,  home  from  Korea 
for  the  Inauguration.  Tnmian  said  that 
he  simply  acknowledged  it. 

When  he  came  from  his  home  at  the  end 
of  his  walk  to  ride  to  his  olDce  In  Kansas 
City,  the  former  President,  as  he  has  on 
one  other  occasion,  carried  an  armload  of 
clothing.  He  explained  he  was  taking  it 
downtown  to  have  it  pressed. 

He  had  a  day  off  yesterday  but  will  work 
at  his  office  tomorrow,  mostly  on  maU  that 
has  piled  up  there.  He  said  he  would  pass 
up  his  walk  tomorrow  in  the  interest  of 
getting  some  unpacking  taken  care  of. 

Truman  spent  yesterday  at  his  home  with 
a  few  close  friends. 

One  of  his  visitCN-s  was  Matthew  J.  Con- 
nelly, who  served  as  his  No.  1  secretary 
during  his  tenure  as  President.  They  talked 
about  plans  for  the  former  President's 
future,  which  appears  at  the  moment  to  in- 
volve a  writing  and  lecturing  career. 

Connelly,  who  preceded  Truman  to  Kansas 
City  when  President  Eisenhower  took  over 
the  White  House,  was  to  have  left  here  to- 
day but  It  was  indicated  yesterday  that  he 
would  remain  here  through  Saturday. 

Connelly  is  serving  as  liaison  man  be- 
tween the  former  President  and  representa- 
tives of  those  who  are  seeking  his  commit- 
ments to  write  his  memoirs  and  otherwise 
dwell  upon  the  history-making  years  behind 
him. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1953) 

TKtnCAH  AVTABLX  BUT  BlTXl.  MtTM  ABOTTT  MES- 
SAGE— ^Wavss   to   Passersbt    on   Stbekt   as 
Ha  Tells  Rxposteks  "No  CoicMEifT" 
(By  Edward  F.  Woods) 

Kansas  Citt.  Mo..  Pebniary  8.— Former 
President  Truman  persisted  today  in  his 
refusal  to  comment  on  President  Eisenhow- 
er's state  of  the  Union  message. 

Truman  was  tight-lipped  and  stonily  silent 
yesterday  after  hearing  his  successor's  speech 
by  radio  in  his  office  here,  but  it  had  been 
expected  that,  with  a  night  to  review  and 
ponder  the  Import  of  what  Eisenhower  had 
to  say,  the  former  President  might  be  willing 
to  express  some  reaction  to  the  address. 

But  to  reporters  who  met  him  this  mom« 
Ing,  Truman  -vaa  stubbornly  noncommittaL 

He  was  reminded  that  a  whole  night  had 
passed  since  he  heard  the  actdress  and 
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aaked  if  that  might  have  helped  him  form 
some  opinion  oa  the  Kisenhower  talk. 

"Tou  know  what  the  answer  to  that  la^" 
he  said,  "  'no  comment.'  You  are  free  to 
ask  me  anything  you  want,  but  the  answer 
will  be  'no  comment'." 

Truman  was  affable,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  stubbornness  of  his  position.  If 
there  was  any  resentment  in  him  because 
of  the  Kisenhower  talk,  he  did  not  show  It. 
He  doffed  his  hat  to  passersby  as  he  talked 
with  reporters,  and  waved  friendly  greetings. 

One  man  who  stopped  to  shake  his  hand 
asked  Truman,  "What  are  we  supposed  to- 
csll  you  now?" 

The  former  President  replied,  with  a 
chuckle,  "I've  been  county  Judge,  Senator, 
Vice  President,  and  President,  so  you  can 
take  your  pick." 

He  then  picked  up  a  suitcase  of  mail  and 
went  into  his  office  to  resume  dictating  re- 
plies to  mail  still  pouring  into  his  office  and 
his  home  at  Independence. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP  NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  19.  1953 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust 
that  this  new  Congress  will  attack  the 
problem  of  the  health  of  this  country 
without  name  calling  and  without  fear  or 
favor  in  order  that  something  may  be 
done  to  remedy  a  situation  that  bids  fair 
to  get  out  of  hand. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January  19, 1953.  issue  of  the  New 
Republic  is  Indeed  apropos.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Seymour  E.  Harris,  professor 
of  economics  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  author  of  Economics  of  Medicine: 
TBS  High  Co9r  of  Hxaltb  | 

(By  Sejrmour  E.  Harris) 
It  Is  20  years  since  the  Committee  on  the 
Cost  of  Medical  Care  presented  its  famous 
reports.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  President 
Hoover  and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  the  com- 
mittee urged  improvements  in  the  techniques 
of  financing  which  would  ease  tlie  burdens  of 
Illness  and  provide  better  distribution  of 
medicine.  Ever  since  then  the  AMA  has  been 
alerted  to  fight  every  advance  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  medicine.  First,  It  opposed  pre- 
payment plans,  then  comprehensive  prepay- 
ment plans,  then  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance, which  it  maliciously  calls  socialized 
medicine,  and,  finally.  Federal  subsidies  to 
medical  schools.  On  tlie  day  the  new  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  was  released, 
the  president  of  the  AMA  announced  once 
again  that  It  disagreed. 

The  distinguished  Commission  includes  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Magnuson  (chairman) ,  who  did  yeo- 
man work  as  medical  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  Chester  I.  Barnard  (vice 
chairman),  former  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  Dean  A.  Clark,  general 
director.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Hinsey,  dean  of  the  Cornell  Medical 
College;  Dr.  Lowell  Reed,  vice  president. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hospital; 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  president.  CIO.  Others  on 
the  Commission,  representing  labor,  nurses, 
dentistry,  agriculture  and  medical  groups, 
made  Important  contributions.  This  group 
of  leaders  and  experts  did  not  recommend 
eocialized  medicine;  not  even  national  health 
Insurance  and  not  even  that  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  be  required  to  subsidlae 
private  prepayment  programs.  The  Com- 
mission sensed  the  hostility  of  the  medical 


profession  to  national  health  insurance,  and 
Instead  of  urging  an  all-out  program  for 
national  health  insurance.  It  proposed  a 
program  which  even  General  Elsenhower 
might  endorse. 

In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
national  health  Insiurance,  Senator  Robkst 
A.  Tatt  himself  had  proposed  Federal  grants 
to  subsidize  Insurance  for  low- income  groups. 
The  major  recommendation  of  the  report  is 
along  similar  lines  except  that  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  basis  of  thonmgh  canvassing 
of  the  facts,  was  more  aware  than  Senator 
Taft  of  the  costs  of  such  a  program  and 
the  need  of  avoiding  a  means  test.  Taft's 
estimate  was  a  cost  of  $600,000,000  In  all 
(one-iialf  to  be  paid  by  the  States);  but 
the  President's  Commission  proposes  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  of  •7&0,000,000  with  additional 
contributions  by  State  governments. 

What  the  tk>mmlssion  proposes  is  com- 
prehensive prepayment  Insurance  for  all,  a 
tremendous  advance,  if  it  can  be  achieved, 
for  although  75,000.000  Americans  are  covered 
by  Insurance  schemes  and  the  numlMrs 
covered  for  hospital  expenses  has  risen  more 
than  60  times  in  16  years,  the  fact  remains 
that  Insiutmce  still  covers  only  15  percent 
of  private  medical  bUls  and  perhaps  only 
10  percent  of  all  medical  costs.  Dr.  Falk, 
the  distinguished  expert  of  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  has  demonstrated  that  under 
present  plans  any  possible  rise  of  coverage 
by  private  groups  would  only  account  for  a 
small  part  of  the  86  percent  of  medical  ex- 
penses that  are  not  covered  today. 

Just  3  in  every  100  Americans  are  protected 
today  by  comprehensive  Insurance  plans. 
The  reason  is  that  comprehensive  insur- 
ance is  costly,  and  even  more  important, 
is  strongly  opposed  by  State  and  local  medi- 
cal societies.  These  organizations  oppose  the 
programs  in  part  because  they  view  them 
as  mechanisms  for  channeling  profitable 
business  away  from  private  practitioners,  and 
because  they  are  not  anxious  to  Join  so 
long  as  payment  is  on  a  salary  basis.  They 
want  their  memliers  to  be  paid  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis,  which  is  generally  costly  and 
wasteful.  They  want  to  protect  the  sys- 
tem of  billing  high -Income  patients  more 
and  low-income  patients  less,  thus  charging 
what  the  trafBc  wiU  bear  and  obtaining  larger 
revenoe.  Whey  they  have  endorsed  insxir- 
ance  programs  covering  ordinary  medical 
expenses  they  have  put  a  ceiling  on  incomes 
to  be  covered  without  an  extra  charge. 

The  present  practices  endorsed  by  the  AMA 
are  arbitrary,  wasteful,  and  yet  inadequate 
for  the  good  of  the  profession.  The  propor- 
tion of  private  outlays  to  income  is  roughly 
what  it  was  25  years  ago.  despite  a  per -capita 
rise  of  real  income  of  about  50  percent  after 
taxes.  Well-established  doctors  may  live 
well;  internes  and  young  doctors  most  cer- 
tainly do  not.  The  Nation  faces  three  urgent 
necessities,  of  channeling  more  money  into 
medicine,  bringing  about  the  vital  increase 
of  doctors,  hospitals,  and  clinics,  and  improv- 
ing the  distribution  of  medical  services. 
These  goals,  the  Commission  believes,  may  be 
secxired  by  its  prepajrment  proposals. 

The  program  for  comprehensive  insurance 
Is  not  the  only  important  recommendation 
made  by  the  Commission.  It  calls  further 
for  increased  expenditures  for  research.  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  medical  education  and 
construction.  Federal  support  of  hospitals 
and  homes  for  those  chronically  ill.  assist- 
ance for  better  organization  of  health  serv- 
ices through  regional  coordination,  and  ex- 
tension of  aid  for  hospital  construction. 

The  anticipated  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  about  $1,000,000,000.  or 
double  the  present  Federal  outlays.  The 
cost  would  be  small  indeed.  For  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
the  gain  in  health,  in  reduced  losses  of  life 
and  days  of  illness,  in  highra-  productivity, 
would  be  many  times  the  additional  billion 
dollars  Involved.  To  those  concerned  with 
budgetary  deficits,  the  answer  is  that  a  bU- 


lion  dollara  thus  wisely  spent  should  yield 
at  least  $6,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000  In 
additional  income,  and  hence  from  $1,500,« 
000,000  to  $2,500,000,000  of  added  taxes. 

And  there  Is  no  sound  alternative.  On 
subsidies  to  health  sch<x>lB,  for  example,  the 
Commission  is  outspoken.  The  medical 
schools  are  in  bad  shape.  They  have  been 
hit  by  Infiatlon  and  increased  real  costs  of 
medical  education,  with  relatively  fixed  rev- 
enues. A  medical  education  costs  at  least 
$2,600;  of  which  one-quarter  Is  covered  by 
tuition  fees.  For  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  urging  a  Federal  subsidy;  but 
the  AMA  has  successfully  stopped  this  "non- 
sense." The  AMA  minimizes  the  theory  of 
shortages,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
176  doctors  per  100,000  of  population  in  1860, 
158  in  1000,  and  136  In  1050.  Graduates  wer* 
more  numerous  in  1905  than  in  1950,  and 
population  has  doubled,  Incomes  have  quad- 
rupled, and  the  aging  of  the  pop\ilatlon  and 
military  demands  have  further  Increased  tb« 
need  for  medical  personnel. 

Provision  of  medical  personnel  Is  a  cru- 
cial problem.  There  is  no  use  putting  more 
money  into  medicine,  by  the  method  of 
health  insiuunce,  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
unless  more  real  resources  are  made  avaU- 
able.  These  problems  have  to  be  met  first  by 
financing  medical  schools  adequately.  Oth- 
erwise more  money  wUl  merely  raise  the 
prices  of  services,  not  Increase  the  quantity 
or  quality\ 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  meet*  th« 
deficit,  th^  quality  of  the  medical  schools* 
product  vi^ll  deteriorate  or  health  schools 
will  close.  Universities  can  no  longer  carry 
these  deficits  nor  are  State  governments 
willing  to  step  in.  Private  aid,  the  chimera 
of  the  AMA.  is  not  available.  After  several 
years  of  an  all-out  campaign  for  medical 
schools,  the  Hoover  group  collected  $3,000,000 
In  all.  But  for  1952-63.  only  $85,000,000  Is 
available  for  medical  schools.  They  need  an- 
other $50,000,000  to  cover  their  requiremenu. 

In  its  five  volumes,  the  President's  Com- 
mission makes  a  contribution  to  the  under« 
standing  of  the  economics  of  medicine  for 
which  aU  citizens  will  be  grateful.  Their 
failure  to  make  Federal -State  collaboration 
on  Insurance  compxUsory  displeased  Walter 
Reuther  and  others. 

A  minority  report,  signed  by  Reuther.  Elz- 
abeth  S.  Magee,  and  A.  J.  Hayes,  charged  that 
the  majority  recommendations  would  not 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Commis- 
sion, "that  all  persons  In  the  country  should 
have  ready  access  to  high-quality  compre- 
hensive personal-health  service."  They 
argue  that  any  legislation  Which  would  leave 
participation  in  a  health  program  to  the  op- 
tion of  each  State  or  which  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  special  kinds  of  medical  organiza- 
tions would  not  give  all  persons  comprehen- 
sive health  service.  They  recommend  that 
participation  of  every  State  be  assured  by 
Federal  statute,  and  If  such  a  plan  fails,  the 
alternative  should  be  a  national  health  in- 
surance act  supported  by  Joint  employer- 
employee  contributions  and  tax  revenues. 

The  Commission  deals  with  almost  every 
conceivable  problem.  To  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  chronically  111.  the  Commission  sug- 
gests, among  other  things,  multiple  screening 
to  detect  disease  (17  chronic  diseases  are 
largely  controllable  and  27  partially  con- 
trollable). Periodic  examinations  for  the 
population  are  not  practical  for  the  medical 
personnel  Is  not  available.  Hence  the  sug- 
gestion  for  multiple  screening.  The  Com- 
mission also  proposes  extension  of  rehabUl- 
tation  services  and  supervised  home  care,  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  burden  on  the  hospi- 
tals and  yet  providing  care  at  mitunninn 
expense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Report  on 
Findings  and  Recommendations  is  the  first  of 
five  volumes  to  be  issued  by  the  Commission. 
The  four  others,  to  be  released  soon,  will 
detail  the  Nation's  liealth  statxis.  the  meth- 
ods of  financing  a  health  program  and  m 
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compilation  of  the  public  hearings  held  by 
the  Commission  throughout  the  country. 

The  Commission  would  do  well  to  consider 
several  other  possible  attacks  on  financing. 
One  is  exemption  from  income  tax  of  all  med- 
ical outlays,  the  proportion  to  vary  Inversely 
with  Income.  Another  Is  the  possibility  of 
financing  medicine  through  an  income  tax, 
with  the  Government  paying  all  bills  to  pur- 
veyors of  services,  again  with  consideration 
of  incomes  and  minimum  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  recipient  of  aid.  Tet  all  in  all. 
the  report  Is  excellent.  It  is  reassuring  that 
there  are  doctors,  distinguished  In  their 
profession,  who  look  at  the  problem  from 
the  general  viewpoint.  I  think  they  more 
nearly  reflect  the  views  of  aU  doctors  than 
do  those  who  run  some  ol  the  medical  asso- 
ciations. For  many  years  these  men  have 
turned  the  face  of  the  profession  against  in- 
evitable progress.  And  whUe.  from  1939  to 
1961.  they  were  fighting  socialised  medicine 
the  cost  of  government  medical  services  rose 
from  13  to  23  i>ercent  of  all  medical  services 
in  the  Nation.  This  shift  reflects  the  un- 
availabUlty  <rf  medical  services  in  present 
financing  to  cttlsens  in  need.  To  the  leaders 
of  the  profession,  as  they  consider  the  Com- 
mission's report.  It  should  stand  as  hand- 
writing on  the  wall. 


SlMrkf  Up  Ow  CoBTKtions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wssT  VTBenfiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  1BE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Shoring  Up  Our  Convictions," 
by  Leonard  Riggleman.  president  of 
Morris  Harvey  College.  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  which  was  delivered  as  the  mid- 
year commencement  address  at  Ohio 
University.  Athens.  Ohio,  on  January  31. 
1953.  This  is  a  very  thought-provoking 
address  on  the  national  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHoanro  Uf  Otni  Cohvictiows 

Many  years  ago  I  attended  a  special  con- 
ference at  Lake  Junaluska  In  North  Carolina. 
I  listened  to  Dr.  Dlnsmore  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity deliver  five  or  six  stirring  addresses.  In 
the  midst  of  the  final  address,  I  was  half- 
lUtening  and  half-dreaming.  I  was  watch- 
ing the  moon  as  it  shone  between  the  trees 
on  one  of  the  mountains  beyond  the  lake. 
Before  the  address  had  ended  the  moon  had 
cleared  the  tree  tops  and  p<3ured  out  Its  silver 
upon  the  ripples  of  the  lake,  making  a  scene 
of  most  entrancing  beauty. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  dream  by  a  state- 
ment from  the  speaker.  Said  he,  "No  young 
man  will  ever  make  his  life  count  for  any- 
thing until  he  discovers  tiiat  thing  or  pur- 
pose or  person  for  which  he  Is  willing  to 
give  his  life." 

Convictions  are  a  necessary  part  of  great 
personalities.  No  one  can  hope  to  live  life 
to  the  full  without  a  deep  sense  of  what  is 
important  and  a  willingness  to  devote  his 
life  to  that  wliich  seems  most  vital,  even 
though  it  may  result  In  great  danger  and  in 
great  personal  loss.  No  one  is  greatly  loved 
or  admired  who  Is  always  on  the  fence  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  others  are  saying  before  be 
knows  what  to  think  or  say. 

When  the  road  of  life  becomes  extremely 
rugged  and  the  cost  in  sweat  and  tears  is 
overwhelming,  many  turn  aside  seeking  some 


easier  $nd  less  painful  settlement  out  of  life. 
We  do  not  pin  medals  on  soldiers  for  nu- 
ning  away  but  rather  for  risking  life  for 
their  cbmrades  in  arms  and  for  going  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

People  with  great  convictions  are  a  dis- 
turbing infiuence.  They  cannot  always  be 
agreeable.  They  are  compelled  to  do  the 
tmpleaisant  and  disagreeable  thing  because 
they  believe  It  to  be  right.  The  most  of  \u 
love  ovr  little  nests,  our  commonplace  lives, 
and  our  pleasant  and  agreeable  companions. 
Strong  men.  growing  men.  men  who  have 
charted  their  courses  and  are  determined 
to  follow  through,  often  upset  us  when  we 
least  want  to  be  upset.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  of  being  disturbed  and  the 
possibtlity  of  revealing  the  shallowness  of 
our  minds  and  the  nakedness  of  our  souls, 
we  endeavor  to  discredit  the  genuine  and 
sincere.  If  we  cannot  dislodge  them.  If  we 
cannot  sidetrack  them.  If  we  cannot  con- 
vince them  that  they  must  repudiate  their 
own  conscience,  then  society  may  kill  them 
as  it  did  a  Socrates  or  a  peasant  prophet 
from  Galilee.  There  are  other  means  of 
miu-der,  too,  which  may  be  applied.  Some 
of  these  methods  are  much  slower  and  filled 
with  more  torture.  One  trying  to  make  him- 
self heard  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness niay  be  ignored  and  thus  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  or  he  may,  by  some  designing  enemy. 
have  a  cloak  of  stispicion  cast  alMut  him 
•o  thajfc  he  is  always  suspect  and  thus  never 
able  to  secure  a  vantage  point  from  wlilch  to 
give  effective  expression  to  his  own  ideals. 

One  may  take  a  high  and  lofty  position, 
ventui[lng  to  give  his  life  to  some  great  cause 
With  Do  ulterior  motive,  but  such  a  position 
almost  invariably  Interferes  with  someone's 
entrenched  Interests,  and  therefore,  he  Is 
quickly  under  attack.  He  may  be  accxised 
of  evil  Intent,  of  being  pink  or  a  fellow- 
traveler,  or  of  having  some  other  equally 
odious  and  malicious  pvirpose.  The  more 
fantastic  the  charge,  the  more  space  and 
time  are  given  to  it  by  newspaper,  radio, 
ieleviaion,  and  casual  gossip. 

If  one  Intends  to  be  constructively  useful, 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  pursue  his 
coursel  and  endture  whatever  approbium  and 
scorn  tociety  may  heap  upon  him,  remember- 
ing that  everything  alive  and  growing  has 
its  enemies.  New  tides  of  life  are  like  fiood- 
waters  always  threatening  old  landmarks, 
and  the  well-established  never  surrender 
without  a  struggle. 

The  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say  will  be 
of  little  value  or  concern  to  you  if  you  In- 
tend jto  be  only  an  echo  of  the  voices  of 
others.  But  if  you  purpose  to  be  a  positive 
personality  In  the  world,  your  convictions 
must  be  genuine,  they  must  be  constantly 
reexaihined  and  kept  in  line  with  known 
facts,  and  continually  renewed  from  within 
and  fh>m  above. 

I  wjant  to  mention  three  areas  where  our 
convictions  need  to  be  shored  up:  (1)  our 
confidence  In  one  another;  (2)  our  willing- 
ness to  examine  new  ideas  and  the  results  of 
research:  and  (3)  aai  faith  In  a  democratic 
society. 

In  tpite  of  all  the  scandals  reported  in  the 
colleges  and  the  publicity  given  to  them, 
and  the  corruption  in  Government,  with 
consequent  investigations,  the  percentage  of 
our  people  involved  here  is  extremely  small. 
In  the  main  we  trvist  each  other  and  we 
believe  that  we  are  Justified  in  doing  so.  The 
most  of  you  who  are  graduating  here  today 
came  to  this  institution  without  knowing 
any  of  its  faculty  and  other  students.  Be- 
cause it  was  a  tmlverslty  you  believed  that 
the  president,  faculty  and  other  students 
would  deal  fairly  with  you.  You  not  only 
open  your  minds  to  perfect  strangers,  but 
you  trust  your  IXKlieB  to  railroad  engineers, 
airplane  pilots,  and  taxi  drivers  whom  you 
have  never  seen  before.  You  eat  the  food 
of  restaurants,  drink  the  water  at  public 
foxmtalns,  take  the  medicine  prepared  at 
drugstores,  with  complete  confidence  that 
the  people  who  serve  are  not  poisoning  you. 


We  talk  about  the  faults  and  flaws  in  the 
lives  of  hximan  beings  so  much  that  we  are 
tempted  to  accept  them  as  the  norm  of  hu- 
man life.  This  constant  emphasis  tends  to 
drive  men  from  responsible  positions  in  so- 
ciety and  to  make  of  them  sUent  spectators 
In  the  great  drama  of  life.  Oui  weaknesses 
are  sotirces  of  embarrassment  to  each  of  \is:  , 
they  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  shall 
humble  but  not  destroy  us.  By  emphasizing 
otu-  virtues  we  may  be  enabled  to  overcome 
our  vices. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  purchasing  a 
little  tx>ok  as  I  was  getting  on  the  train  in 
Philadelphia.  The  reviewer  said  it  was  a 
book  one  could  read  in  2  hours  and  remem- 
ber tor  a  lifetime.  I  read  the  book  on  the 
train  that  night.  It  was  one  of  the  filthiest, 
most  vulgar  books  I  have  ever  read.  It  waa 
defended  on  the  grounds  that  it  represented 
real  life.  I  know  life  is  like  that  in  some 
quarters,  but  it  Is  not  like  that  everywhere. 
The  average  city  dump  is  very  real,  the  odor 
from  it  offensive,  but  I  contend  that  a  rose 
garden  is  very  real,  too,  and  I  like  it  better. 
Its  beauty  and  fragrance  are  so  much  more 
pleasing  to  my  senses. 

Professor  Whitehead  has  said  that  "moral 
education  is  impossible  without  the  habitual 
vision  of  greatness."  A  level  of  life  which 
we  may  never  fully  reach  should  be  held 
before  us. 

The  late  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  once  said,  "The  quarrel  I  have 
with  the  Naais  Is  that  they  practice  what 
they  preach.  They  have  adopted  a  low 
standard  of  life  as  right,  and  practice  It." 

We  must  learn  to  accept  the  frailties  com- 
mon to  man,  but  we  must  also  learn  that 
people  in  the  main  are  strong  and  pure  and 
noble,  and  that  they  can  be  trusted,  and 
that,  in  trusting  each  other,  their  greatest 
strength  is  realized.  Totu'  confidence  in  me 
makes  it  more  difflcult  for  me  to  betray  you,  ' 
Increases  my  own  self-respect,  and  makes  of 
me  a  better  man.  We  need  people  who  can 
be  trusted  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  we  also 
need  people  who  will  triist  people  who  can 
be  trusted.  We  need  to  see  the  good,  to  en- 
courage the  good,  to  enjoy  the  good,  and  thus 
add  to  the  siun  total  of  goodness  in  human 
life  In  all  our  communities,  strengthening 
our  confidence  in  each  other  for  whatever 
ordeals  may  come. 

I  have  learned  during  my  lifetime  that 
people  are  afraid  of  new  ideas.  This  fear  le 
a  Justifiable  one.  for  new  ideas  axt  danger- 
ous; they  are  always  filled  with  new  possi- 
bilities for  good  or  ill.  They  may  change 
social,  economic,  and  political  customs,  or 
destroy  time-honored  religious  conviotions, 
yet  they  are  an  essential  part  of  a  living, 
growing  society. 

Let's  stippose  that  every  man  engaged  la 
research  In  this  country  is  required  to  con- 
ceal all  his  discoveries  for  the  next  20  years, 
and  that  all  industries,  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  airplanes  to  the  making  of  tooth 
brushes,  are  required  to  continue  their  op- 
erations on  the  basis  of  what  is  now  known. 
Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment  that  our 
Industrial  progress  could  keep  pace  with  that 
of  other  great  nations  of  the  world? 

Or,  let's  suppose  that  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cal science  there  are  no  new  drugs  or  new 
methods  designed  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease for  the  next  20  years,  that  all  discov- 
eries for  the  treatment  of  polio,  cancer,  or 
heart  disease  were  kept  in  cold  storage — how 
great  would  be  the  loss. 

Strangely  enough  we  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  tragedy  which  would  overtake  us  by 
any  such  concealing  of  the  results  of  re- 
search in  science  and  medicine.  Yet  in  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences  new  ideas  are 
likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion 
and  those  who  have  discovered  them  as  dan- 
gerous members  of  a  social  order.  To  keep 
our  society  alive  and  virile,  the  flndings  of 
the  social  scientists  and  the  religloolsta  mua* 
have  a  chance  to  be  exposed  to  tbe  U^t  cC 
day  the  same  as  the  fliwilnas  oC  tt*  |pfei|a feral 
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■ctentists.  Progrew  In  society  U  made  pos- 
sible by  tbe  occasional  individual  who  brealu 
away  from  tbe  cs'tbodox  position  and  reaches 
a  new  vantage  point.  Such  a  person  has 
ofteif  been  condemned;  some  have  been 
burned  at  the  stake,  only  to  have  society 
move  up.  accept  the  new  position,  and  make 
it  orthodox  for  a  new  generation. 

Socrates  remarked  that  "Some  thing?  I 
bave  said  oX  which  I  am  not  altogether  con- 
fident. But  that  we  sliall  be  better  and 
braver  and  less  helpless  If  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  inquire  than  we  shoiild  have  been 
If  we  indulged  in  the  idle  fancy  that  there 
was  no  knowing  and  no  use  in  seeking  to 
know  what  we  do  not  know — that  is  a  theme 
upon  which  I  am  ready  to  fight,  in  word  and 
deed,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
lias  said  that  "it  is  our  attitude  toward  free 
thought  and  free  enterprise  that  will  deter- 
mine OMT  fate.  •  •  •  Restriction  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech  Is  the  most  danger- 
o'u  of  all  subversions.  It  is  one  un-Ameri- 
can act  that  could  most  easily  defeat  us.** 

Heretics  have  played  a  prominent  role  In 
the  development  of  civilization.  Dr.  Lin 
Yutang,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  says  that 
the  scamp  is  the  Ideal  in  society.  "This 
scamp  that  the  Creator  has  produced  is  un- 
doubtedly a  brilliant  chap.  He  is  still  a 
very  unruly  and  awkward  adolescent,  think- 
ing himself  greater  and  wiser  than  he  really 
Is,  still  full  of  mischief  and  naughtiness  and 
love  of  a  free-for-all.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
so  much  good  In  him  that  the  Creator  might 
rttn  be  willing  to  pin  on  him  His  hopes,  as 
a  father  sometimes  pins  his  hopes  on  a  bril- 
liant but  somewhat  erratic  son  of  JO." 
Without  this  type  of  person  there  would  l>e 
no  breaking  with  tradition,  and  there  would 
be  no  growth  or  expansion.  How  dread- 
fully dull  life  would  be  if  everyone  were  as 
obedient  as  a  soldier  in  drills — no  one  to 
do  the  unexpected. 

Dr.  Sidney  Hook  has  suggested  that  there 
Is  a  vaat  difference  between  heresy  and  con- 
spiracy. A  heretic  Is  normally  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  who  wants  his  heresies 
publicized  no  matter  how  great  the  personal 
risks  Involred,  but  with  a  conspirator  the 
opposite  is  tnie.  He  works  In  secret.  He 
makes  use  of  false  labels  for  his  intentiona 
are  evil. 

When  a  society  is  so  afraid  of  new  Ideaa 
that  the  originators  of  them  are  treated  as 
conspirators,  all  democratic  institutions  are 
threatened,  and  when  a  people  become  so 
tolerant  of  conspiracies  that  the  perpetra- 
tors are  considered  heretics,  the  situation  is 
equally  undesirable.  The  man  with  new 
ideas,  who  may  be  classed  as  a  heretic,  needs 
reasonable  protection  and  encouragement, 
for  he  Is  oxir  safeguard  against  stagnation 
and  death. 

It  should  be  expected  that  our  colleges  and 
nnlversltie*  would  develop  our  most  valuable 
and  constnictlve  heretics.  Tou  who  come 
to  graduation  today  have  been  placed  in  a 
most  favorable  position  in  society  to  learn 
new  ideas.  Tou  have  been  given  16  to  20 
years  time  oiT  from  other  employment  for 
study,  pretty  largely  at  society's  expense. 
Your  parents,  taxpajrers,  and  phllanthroplBts 
believe  that  you  can  serve  them  better  be- 
cause of  their  investment  in  you.  Tou  are 
to  become,  in  a  sense,  their  leaders  and  their 
mouthpiece  to  interpret  the  things  they  feel 
and  believe,  and  to  make  sure  that  our 
aoolety  remains  youthful  and  strong. 

Emerson  once  said  that  "at  times  one 
would  like  to  dodge  the  whole  account  and 
disappear  into  the  crowd,"  but  you  have  an 
obligation  which  you  cannot  dodge,  an  obli- 
gation to  look  into  the  economic,  political, 
scientific,  religious,  and  social  life,  decide 
upon  the  directions  which  we  should  go, 
bolster  these  convictions  with  the  best  avail- 
able information,  and  then  strike  out  boldly. 
The  information  you  have  gained  in  col- 
lege is  useless  until  you  use  it.  To  quote 
Professor  Whitehead  again,  "Knowledge  doca 
not  keep  any  better  than  flah."    BclnglDg 


Idtas  to  life,  glTlng  them  fleah  and  blood,  and 
portraying  them  in  human  form  has  never 
been  an  easy  task,  but  the  rough  road  ahead 
is  often  the  easiest.  The  easy  road  usually 
leads  in  the  wrong  direction  and  gets  more 
difficult  all  the  way,  while  the  right  road  may 
be  rough  at  the  beginning  but  it  will  get 
easier  as  one  learns  to  walk  upon  it. 

The  advice  of  the  old  sea  captain  given  to 
a  Senator  f  rcon  Maine  is  worth  noting.  When 
the  Senator  said.  "Tou  have  no  idea  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  a  Senator  in 
Washington."  the  sea  captain  responded. 
"Watch  your  inner  braces." 

If  you  are  afraid  of  new  ideas,  streixgthen 
your  inner  braces.  Whether  you  xise  ne# 
ideas  or  discard  them,  you  must  not  be  afraid 
of  them.  -"    I 

We  must  also  make  up  ova  minds  as  to 
what  we  believe  regarding  a  democratic 
society.  We  are  inclined  to  use  the  tenn 
glibly  to  encompass  anything  we  want  to 
do.  We  may  hide  behind  the  democratlo 
process  even  though  we  may  not  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  It.  There  seem  to  be  those 
among  tu  who  claim  the  right  under  a  de- 
mocracy to  be  dictators.  The  democratic 
approach  requires  great  faith  In  others  and 
great  tolerance  for  others'  points  of  view. 
Even  foolish  ideas  must  have  the  right  to 
circulate  although  they  may  cumber  the 
minds  of  men  Uke  useless  weeds  ciimber 
the  ground. 

The  less  faith  we  have  in  others,  the 
greater  our  desire  for  dictators.  This  lack 
of  faith  is  always  a  danger  signal  in  a  demo« 
cratlc  society.  Barbara  Ward,  in  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  De- 
cember 1952,  says,  and  I  quote,  "There  are 
men  and  women  who  are  what  one  might 
call  natxn-al  totalltarlans — ^those  whose  pas- 
sion for  power  and  whose  strength  aikt  am- 
bition are  satisfied,  not  repelled,  by  the  op- 
portunities for  control  and  manipulation  of- 
fered by  modem  mass  organization  and 
means  of  communication.  In  business,  in 
trade-union  activity,  within  the  civil  serv- 
ice, they  are  the  active  agents  of  centraliza- 
tion and  dictatorial  controL  A  newspaper 
owner,  for  instance,  who  uses  the  megaphone 
which  has  been  attached  to  his  mouth  by 
the  extent  of  his  publications  in  order  to 
distort,  twist,  conceal,  and  manipulate  the 
news  or  to  lash  up  public  moods  of  fear 
and  violence  is  a  totalitarian.  A  politician 
who  exploits  a  radio  personality  to  get  mass 
hysteria  on  his  side  Is  a  little  Hitler.  Trade- 
union  bosses  who  fake  branch  voting,  busi- 
ness leaders  who  exploit  a  protected  market 
to  extort  monopoly  prices — they  have  the 
tinge  of  absolutism  in  them  and  contribute, 
like  the  hidden  workers  of  a  coral  reef,  to 
the  bxilldlng  up.  cell  by  cell,  of  an  inhumftn 
centralized  mass  soclety.- 

The  tragedy  here  is  that  we  divide  Into 
different  camps  through  membership  in  a 
yast  array  of  organizations  and  become  siib- 
aervient  to  the  dominant  group  to  which 
we  belong  so  that  we  are  not  supposed  to 
think  as  individuals  but  to  think  and  act 
according  to  the  standards  and  requirement* 
of  our  own  social  or  economic  pressure  group. 
Thus,  loyalty  to  one  of  the  parts  becomes 
greater  than  loyalty  to  the  whole. 

With  more  than  500  different  national 
organizations  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, each  supporting  legislation-  lor  the 
benefit  of  Ita  own  members,  who  is  going  to 
promote  the  general  welfare?  With  the  vari- 
ous special  interests  Jockeying  lor  position 
and  Individuals  walUng  to  hear  from  the 
heads  of  their  organizations  so  that  they  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  we 
are  making  it  easier  to  transfer  allegiance 
to  some  sort  at  dictatorship.  It  is  contended 
that  the  real  conflict  at  present  Is  a  conflict 
between  those  who  believe  in  a  totalitarian 
order  and  those  who  do  not.  A  dictatorship 
may  come  upon  us  from  either  the  right 
or  the  left,  but  In  any  case  the  results  may  be 
equally  devastating,  for  no  man  or  small 
group  of  men  la  wise  enough  to  exerdae  con- 


trol o^rer  another.  Only  Ood  is  big  etvough 
and  wise  enough  to  exercise  such  control, 
and  He  refused  to  demand  it  when  He  made 
man  and  gave  him  the  power  of  choice — the 
right  to  do  evil  it  he  insisted  upon  it. 

Having  freedom  of  choice  we  may  join  our 
fellows  in  undertakings  great  or  small  ao 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  other 
agreements  openly  arrived  at.  In  a  demo-. 
cratlc  society  one  has  the  right  and  tha 
obligation  to  seek,  by  orderly  means,  to  per- 
suade his  fellows  to  change  his  government 
when,  in  his  Judgment,  it  needs  to  be 
changed.  But  to  seize  tha  government  by 
plot  or  trickery  and  overthrow  it  by  physi- 
cal force  without  public  consent  la  foreign 
to  the  democratic  process. 

The  solution  of  our  problen^  local,  na«. 
tlonal,  and  international,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  dictators,  whether  Moecow-bom  or  wheth- 
er spawned  among  discontented  groups  In 
America.  Dictatorships  are  not  in  harmony 
with  what  we  know  of  human  nature  and 
they,  therefore,  cannot  endure.  MothoK 
Nature  has  a  way  of  spanking  dlctakora.      .  i 

Our  hope  does  not  rest  with  strong  6en«. 
tralized  governmenu  end  great  public  oA- 
cials.  as  Important  aa  they  may  be.  but  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people.  Free 
enterprise,  in  which  all  of  us  are  greatly 
interested  and  in  which  we  have  a  stake,  by 
itself  is  not  Btiffieien»  %t>  aiistain  a  demo- 
cratic order.  Free  enterprise  is  the  result 
and  not  the  louroe  of  free  Ideaa  and  free 
Institutions. 

This  thing  we  call  a  democratic  society 
Is  built  out  of  Individual  men  who  have 
faith  in  the  Creator  and  the  Sustalner  of 
the  universe,  faith  in  other  men.  and  faith 
in  free  institutions  and  free  ideas.  A  dem- 
ocratic state  ia  no  stronger  than  the  rank 
and  file  of  ita  citizens.  Unless  we  believe  In 
the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  so  sincerely  that 
we  are  willing  to  cry  out  In  the  language  of 
Patrick  Henry,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  we  could  quickly  kwe  the  predout 
heritage  for  which  our  fathers  died. 

So,  my  young  friends,  as  you  go  from  tlMM 
halls  of  learning,  shore  up  jour  convictlooe 
on  the  trustworthiness  of  our  people,  the 
importance  ot  exposing  new  ideas  to  the 
light  of  day.  and  the  desirability  of  a  con- 
tinuing democratic  society,  and  underscore 
it  with  the  pmyer  of  the  old  minister  who 
said,  "Oh  Lord,  keep  us  alive  as  long  as  we 
live." 


The  Supreme  Issne  in  American  Life 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTB  OaKOTA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  6,  19S3 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Supreme  Issue  in  Amer- 
ican Life  Today  I»— "  published  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoba,  as  follows: 

TBb  SiTPBsm  laeuu  m  Amkbican  Lirs 
TOOAT  Is — 

(Statement  by  American  Oood  Oovemment 
Society) 

GOOD  OOVBUrMXMT 

The  supreme  issue  in  American  life  today 
Is  whether  our  political  system,  with  Its  re- 
markable Institutions  and  their  upholding 


traditions,  shall  survive,  and  be  maintained, 
or  whether  the  whole  of  it  shall  be  made  over 
In  the  image  of  European  social  democracy. 

To  Americans,  good  government  is  far 
more  than  the  honesty,  mechanical  efficiency 
and  administrative  competence  of  public 
officials.    It  is  all  of  these,  and  more. 

With  us.  the  only  true  measure  of  good 
government  is  achievement  of  the  purposes 
for  which  government  was  instituted  and 
ordained:  "To  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

In  the  United  States,  therefore,  good  gov- 
ernment requires  an  understanding  of  the 
altogether  unique  American  political  sys- 
tem and  the  extent  to  which  it  differs  from 
all  others. 

Few  p>eople  outside  of  the  United  States 
share  the  American  concept  of  a  sovereign 
people  creating  government  by  granting  to 
it  only  a  part  of  their  sovereignty  and  then 
dividing  that  endowment  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Oovernments,  while  keeping 
for  thenuelves  full  sovereignty  in  the  moral 
realm  of  personal  liberty.  Even  fewer  re- 
gard the  protection  qt  liberty — the  unalien- 
able endowment  of  God  In  His  creation — as 
the  first  and  highest  purpose  of  government. 

As  Americans,  we  have  no  choice  In  this 
matter.  For  our  credo  is  spelled  out  In  the 
formal  documents  that  give  us  our  political 
and  national  life.  These  great  and  truly 
unique  contributions  to  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment are  the  foundations  of  our  poUti- 
cal  system. 

paoTCcnoN  or  ubxstt 

Recognising  the  supreme  Isstie  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Good  Government  Society  >  has  undertaken  to 
reinsplre  a  wider  and  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  American  political  system,  through  a 
clearer  understanding  of  It  In  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  American  Oood  Government  Society* 
reaffirms  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Concept  of  man:  He  is  endowed  by  God 
with  imailenable  personal  Uberty  in  the 
realm  of  the  moral  law; 

Purpose  of  government:  The  protection  of 
personal  liberty: 

Form  of  government:  Limited  dual -sover- 
eignty in  a  Federal  union  of  States,  with 
separation  of  powers  therein  among  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  Judicial  branches,  and 
the  checks  and  balances  on  powers  Inherent 
in  their  separation. 

As  the  flrst  step,  a  comprehensive  study  is 
being  made  of  the  system  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  elected  and  of  changes  proposed 
aimed  at  reducing  to  proper  proportions  the 
Inordinate  electoral  power  of  the  big  cities. 

The  society's  audience  Is  the  primary  effec- 
tive leadership  of  the  Nation — the  men  and 
women  who  guide  and  direct  public  affairs  in 
Its  local  communities. 

Trustees  and  offlcer$ 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Burke,  president,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  As  United  States  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (1036-41)  led  successful  fight 
against  Roosevelt's  scheme  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Ed  Gossett,  Dallas,  Tex.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Texas  (103»-61) 
was  widely  known  for  his  work  in  the  field 
of  electoral  reform. 
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'  The  American  Good  Oovemment  Society, 
Inc.,  incorporated  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1»42.  is  a  nonprofit  educational  organ- 
ization. It  is  tax-exempt  under  a  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Con- 
tributions to  the  society  are  therefore  de- 
ductible from  gross  income  on  the  tax  re- 
turns of  contributors. 


Ptahk  C.  Hanlghen,  secretary,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Editor  and  publisher  of  the  respected 
Washington  weekly  Human  Events. 

William  Ingles,  treasiu-er.  White  Marsh, 
Va.    Fanner,  and  labor  relatloiu  consultant. 

O.  R.  McGulre,  Washington,  D.  C.  Farmer 
cotmsel  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  chairman.  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law,  American  Bar 
Association.  Author  of  Americans  on  Guard 
and  coliaboraUM-  with  James  M.  Beck  in  writ- 
ing The  Vanishing  Rights  of  the  States  and 
Our  Wonderland  of  Bureaucracy. 

J.  Harvte  Williams,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Washington,  D.  C.  Political  analyst 
and  wkiter  on  political  subjects. 

AacxaiCAN  Good  Govunmknt  Socxrt. 

WA4HINGTON.  D.   C. 
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McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  NXW  TOBJC 

Df  tat  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mrl  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  include  herein  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  on  Thursday,  February  5. 
1953.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bronx  Repub- 
lican Club  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  expressed 
in  said  speech: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  Republicans,  X 
wish  to  thank  the  Bronx  Republican  Club 
and  its  members  for  the  cordial  mvitation 
to  address  this  meeting. 

I  w*elcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  on  a  topic  of  great  importance  and  na- 
tional: interest — a  matter  that  has  aroused 
much  public  opinion  and  discvisslon. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  was  not  a  Member 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  when  the  Mc- 
Carra^i-Walter  immigration  law  was  passed, 
I  feel  somewhat  competent  and  qualified 
to  discuss  it  here  tonight. 

I  feel  qualified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
I've  spent  some  time  studying  this  law  and 
its  many  criticisms  and  arguments  pro  and 
con. 

I  f^l  further  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
law  because,  as  your  representative  in  this 
Eighty-third  Congress,  I  will  feel  it  incvux>- 
bent  upon  me  to  support  any  and  aU  at- 
tempts to  revise,  rewrite,  and  modify  this 
statute. 

Well,  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  this  law.  What  is  it  and  what  does 
it  dot 

The  McCarran-Walter  law  Is  a  statute 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  which  revised 
and  codified  all  the  many  and  different  laws 
relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization,  and 
nationality  that  had  been  on  oiir  statute 
books  for  many  years.  It  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  to  the  people  of  this  country 
a  comprehensive  statute  on  Inmiigration  and 
naturalization. 

In  fairness  to  the  sponsors  and  proponents 
of  this  law,  I  would  say  that  a  sincere  and 
honest  effort  was  made  to  correct  the  many 
flaws,  inconsistencies,  and  inequities  of  the 
old  laws.  The  committee  sponsoring  this  law 
in  Congress  spent  3  years  in  deep  research 
and  long  study — ^they  conducted  extensive 
and  exhaustive  hearings  and  finally  came 
up  with  this  statute. 

I  beUeve  it  was  the  sincere  intent  of  this 
law  to  tighten  up  the  many  loose  ends  of 
the  old  laws  and  to  protect  our  national 
security  against,  not  only  subversives,  but 
Other  undesirable  aliens. 


This  bill  which  contains  104  separate  sec- 
tions, with  many  subdivisions,  has  some  good 
features  in  it.  but  the  little  good  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  bad  and  obnoxious  parts 
which  are  wholly  undesirable  and  objed- 
tlonable. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  atul 
explain  all  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  law.  But  one  of  the  greatest  obJecUons 
against  the  bill  is  that  it  continues  the  na- 
tional origin-quota  system;  this  Ls  the  quota 
allotted  to  a  foreign  country  based  on  the 
national  origin  as  shown  In  our  1920  census. 
Obviously  the  purpose  of  this  quota  system 
was  to  cut  down  Immigration  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe. 

Under  this  quota  system  the  law  restricts 
anniial  immigration  to  approximately  156.- 
000.  which  might  be  reasonably  accepted  as 
our  inunigration  load  capacity,  but  when  the 
limitation  is  based  on  the  national  origin 
quota  of  1920.  then  it  smacks  of  dLscrim- 
Ination. 

Now.  we're  all  agreed  that  a  foreign  bom 
whose  sole  purpose  or  interest  in  life  is 
crime,  racketeering,  or  unmoral  activities, 
instead  of  good  citizenship,  has  no  right  to 
enter  this  country  and  shotUd  be  barred. 

We're  also  agreed  that  undesirable  and 
subversive  aliens  whose  beliefs  and  Ideals  are 
contrary  to  our  American  way  of  life  and 
ideals  should  not  be  pennitted  Into  this 
country. 

We're  also  agreed  that  we  should  not  admit 
those  aliens  who  would  tend  to  lower  our 
standards  for  citizenship  and  thereby  en- 
danger our  national  security  and  Interests. 

We're  fiu-ther  agreed  on  the  fact  that 
we  m\ist  allow  Into  this  country  only  those 
persons  who  can  measure  up  to  our  moral 
standards  and  requirements. 

And  we're  also  further  agreed  that  we 
should  allow  Into  this  country  only  those 
persons  who  wo\ild  help  to  maintain  and 
continue  our  recognized  high  standard  of 
living. 

But,  I  say  that  the  annual  quota  should 
and  must  be  allocated  without  regard  to 
national  origin,  without  regard  to  race,  with- 
out regard  to  creed,  and  without  regard  to 
color.  The  quota  system  under  this  pres- 
ent law  discriminates  against  peoples  of 
the  different  counties — it  differentiates  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  north  and  south, 
the  east  and  the  west. 

Using  the  1920  national  origin  census,  the 
British  will  have  a  quota  of  65.316,  as  com- 
pared to  a  quota  of  5.645  for  Italians;  a 
quota  of  308  for  Greeks;  a  quota  of  6,500  for 
Poles;  a  quota  of  289  for  Rumanians;  and 
so  on  and  so  on. 

"nie  national  origin  quota  sjrstem  of  1920 
Is  used  so  as  not  to  alter  or  affect  the  com- 
position of  the  American  people  too  radi- 
cally. The  proponents  of  this  law  say  that 
this  ratio  is  not  discriminatory  because  the 
northern  and  western  Europeans  did  more 
to  carve  a  country  out  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can wilderness  than  the  others — and  that 
they  made  this  country  attractive  for  the 
Poles.  Italians.  Greeks,  and  others  to  foUow. 

We,  as  loyal  Americans,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  legislation  that  will  help  to  pro- 
mote good  will  and  better  understanding, 
not  only  among  our  people,  but  among  the 
I>eople8  of  the  world. 

This  law  certainly  doesn't  accomplish  that 
goal  or  aim.  You're  telling  the  people  In 
this  country  and  the  peoples  throughout  the 
world  that  the  people  of  western  or  northern 
Europe  are  better  people  and  wotUd  make 
better  citizens  than  those  who  would  come 
from  southern  or  eastern  Europe. 

This  is  certainly  a  shameful  and  shock- 
ing state  of  fact.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  our  American  philosophy  that  aU 
men  were  created  equal,  and  it  casts  a  shadow 
of  un -Americanism  over  our  ConsUtutkm 
and  basic  freedoms.  

I  was  happy  to  listen  to  President  Etsen- 
bower  thU  past  Monday  when,  m  lefeznng  to 
the  McCarran  law,  he  said: 
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It  te  s  manifest  right  of  oor  OoTcrmiimt 
to  set  reasonable  reqtilrementa  oa  the 
eharacter  and  numberB  of  people  wbo  eome 
to  ahare  oar  land  and  our  freedom. 

■It  ia  well  for  vm,  howerer.  to  remind 
ouraelvea  occasionally  ot  an  eqxial  maatfcBt 
fact:  «e  are — one  and  all — Immigrasta  or 
•ona  and  daughters  of  tmmigrants. 

'TBiWIng  legislation  containa  Injustices. 
It  doea.  tn  fact,  discriminate.     •     •     • 

*?  am  tberefore  requesting  the  Cbngreas 
to  levlew  this  legislation  and  to  enact  a 
•tatote  that  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
guard  onr  legitimate  national  Interests  and 
be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of  freedom 
and  fairness  to  all." 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  a  great  deal 
Is  that  some  of  the  supporters  of  this  law 
say  that  since  the  Conunies  and  left-wingers 
•re  against  this  law.  we  must  conclude  that 
the  law  is  good  legtslation  and  that  all  loyal 
Americans  should  support  It. 

And  others  wbo  say  that  by  criticizing  this 
law,  weTe  playing  right  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Commies.  This  asinine  criticism  has  no 
place  in  our  American  phUoeophy  and  think- 
ing. 

Now.  I  dont  care  wbo  or  what  group  to  for 
or  against  the  law.  if  It  Is  fair  and  Just,  if  it 
la  equitable  and  meritorious,  then  it  should 
be  supported — but.  if.  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  discriminatory,  bigoted,  unfair,  and  with- 
out merit,  then  it  should  be  denounced — 
It  should  be  repealed  and  it  should  be  re- 
written. That  is  in  keeping  with  our  demo- 
cratic principles  ot  freedom  d  thought,  ac- 
tion and  expression. 

Thia  country  was  built,  grew  and  pros- 
pered on  the  sweat  and  hard  toll  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  emigrated  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Those  who  followed  In  later  years 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  this  country  of  ours. 

America  didn't  become  the  great  country 
It  is  because  any  one  national  group  did  more- 
than  the  other,  or  came  sooner  than  the 
others — It  became  great  and  powerful  be- 
cause an  peoples  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors  worked  harmoniously  together,  con- 
tribtrttng  their  talents,  skills,  knowledge,  and 
labors  to  develop  and  build  this  great  land 
of  ours — to  make  it  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world. 

The  President's  Oommissitm  on  Immigra- 
tion. In  its  report  to  President  Truman. 
tgged  that  the  law  should  be  comi^etely  re- 
written. 

The  Hearst  newspaper  publications  and 
other  periodicals  came  out  to  favor'  of  re- 
writing this  law  because  of  Its  radal  and 
religioiis  discriminatory  language. 

Many  church  and  religious  leaders  have 
Joined  In  voicing  oppoeltioB  to  thto  law. 

Recently.  Msgr.  John  COrady.  executive 
■ecretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Churches 
Conference,  said  tn  Rome  that  this  law  seri- 
ously threatened  to  drive  many  Italians  into 
Communist  ranks  becaiiae  the  Commies  were 
making  full  use  of  the  discrimination  against 
the  Italians  In  the  Isw.  He  pointed  out  that 
Italy  Is  troubled  by  unemployment  and  over- 
populatton.  and  for  that  reason  emigration 
te  essential. 

He  f  iirther  Indicated  that  the  effect  of  oar 
law  will  be  a  serioiB  blow  on  our  anti- 
Communist  campaign  In  Italy. 

This  shocking  law  should  and  must  be 
changed.  The  quota  should  be  designed  to 
help  bring  in  pe(^>le  who  are  suffering  greet 
and  undue. hardship,  such  as  dlsi^aced  per- 
atms.  The  quota  should  permit  entry  Into 
this  country  of  people  from  overpopulated 
and  overcrowded  eoimtriee;  people  from 
countries  suffering  unemployment  should  be 
allowed  in;  victims  of  communism  and  op- 
piessloB  should  gain  sdmlsaloa.  In  other 
wordSk  all  desirable  aliens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  should  be  admitted  to  these 
United  States,  within  our  capacity  to  absorb 
them. 


T  am  sore  that  we  can  have  a  Taw  that  will 
extend  a  glad  hand  to  the  thousands  of  help- 
less and  oppressed  people  who  look  to  us  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  and  security — a  law  that 
•wQl  be  fair  and  J\nt  to  all  peoples  regard- 
Jeas  of  race,  creed,  or  color — a  law  that  will 
reiterate  the  American  sptrlt  of  our  own 
charter  of  freedom  'that  sU  men  are  created 
equaL" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NXW   TOBK 

Hf  THS  HODSX  OP  REPRCaSirrATXVSS 

Monday,  February  2.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interestiof  narrative  of  the  rugged  life 
in  the  southern  desert  area  of  Israel  is 
described  by  an  American  journalist  who 
recently  visited  this  newest  frcmtier  of 
western  civilization.  It  is  located  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Israel,  where  a  town 
known  as  Blat  is  being  constnKted  on  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba.  an  outlet  to  the  Red  Sea 
of  Biblical  fame.  It  reminded  our 
American  friend  of  the  "Wild  West" 
towns  of  early  nineteenth  century 
America. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  people 
there  live  and  work  are  aptly  described 
in  the  article,  but  they  seem  satisfied 
with  their  fate  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  helping  to  build  their  country  on 
solid  democratic  foundations.  The  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Charles  M.  Segal,  was 
published  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Jewish  Frontier.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Slat:  IsaacL's  Wuvdow  to  thi  Ksst 
(By  Charles  M.  Segal) 

Ifodem  Israel  Is  taking  up  where  King 
Solomon  left  att  8.000  years  ago  and  b\aid- 
ing  the  seaport  of  Bat  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqa- 
ba— the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Today  this  strategic  town  at  the  south- 
em  extreme  of  the  Negev  is  fighting  for  iu 
life.  For  3-year -oM  Hat  it  is  not  only  a 
flght  against  Arab  infiltration  and  attack, 
but  also  for  the  creation  of  a  civUlan 
economy. 

Hat  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gtilf  of 
Aqaba.  It  Is  hemmed  In  by  the  Arab  States 
of  Trans-Jordan,  Ifeypt.  and  Saudi-Arabia, 
and  access  to  it  through  the  Red  Sea  de- 
pends upon  the  good  will  of  iU  now  hostile 
Moslem  neighbors.  Its  future  development 
as   a  seaport  and  commercial  center — with 

outleU  to  Africa.  India,  and  the  Par  East 

Is  in  large  measure  contingent  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  treaties  between  Israel  and 
these  three  Arab  countries. 

They  call  Elat  a  town,  but  It  U  less  than 
that.  Its  site  today  covers  500  dunams.  and 
its  500  civilian  inhabitants  are  housed  In 
tents  and  some  30  buildings,  single-storied 
and  of  frame  construction.  Plans  call  for 
the  expansion  of  Bat  to  800  dunams  and  a 
population  of  20,000.  but  this  may  easily  take 
many  years  of  concentrated  effort. 

When  I  was  there  a  few  months  ago,  I  saw 
them  building  half  a  dozen  adobe  huts  near 
the  Kupat  HoUm  Clinic,  a  two-and-a-balf 
room  health  center,  atafled  by  one  perma- 
nent nurse  and  a  doctor.  A  new  doctor  Is 
posted  there  every  3  months.  Private  living 
quarters  for  both  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
are  set  aside  In  the  other  ItMilf  ot  the  build- 


There  Is  a  Solel  Boneh  worfahop  In  CTat 
where  vehicles  and  machinery  can  be  re« 
paired.  There  are  also  branches  of  the  His« 
tadrut  marketing  and  consxuners'  coopera- 
tives, Tnuva  and  Hamashbir.  A  special  but, 
Hietadrut  House,  is  the  meeting  hall  of  the 
community,  where  lectures  are  held  ^im> 
films  shown  twice  weekly.  Base  the  llbnry. 
such  as  it  Is,  Is  housed.  Bat  slso  has  an 
amphitheater.  When  Jaacha  HelfetK  piayed 
ttoetr  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  hundreds 
converged  upon  Hat  from  as  far  north  as 
Becrsheba  to  attend  the  concert. 

Bat  has  Its  own  bakery;  all  other  food- 
vegetables,  meat,  milk  and  other  beverages- 
are  brought  in  by  air  or  truck.  WhUe  some 
of  the  fish  used  U  caught  In  the  Gulf,  a  good 
deal  la  stlU  brought  from  Israel's  northern 
dtlee  and  settlementa. 

Standing  apart  by  the  water  is  the  Hlsta- 
drut  Hotel,  which  can  accommodate  about 
30  guests.  Here  visitors  and  some  of  the 
townsfolk  buy  their  meals  and  drinks — beer, 
soda  and  citrus  Jiiices — and  congregate  to 
exchange  yarns  and  experiences. 

In  the  midst  of  sll  this,  on  a  knoll  stands 
a  hut  dignified  by  the  name  of  Government 
Hoiue.  This  single-story  building  Is  divided 
Into  sections  used  as  kitchen  and  dormitory 
with  modem  ahowers  and  toUet  faelUtlsai. 
It  has  an  aOoe  for  the  district  oOcsr.  and 
a  room  referred  to  as  the  Museum,  where 
specimens  of  mineral  ores  of  the  region,  corals 
from  the  Oulf  and  ossified  sea  ^ntTp^H  are 
on  exhibit. 

Most  of  Bat's  Inhabitants  are  men  en« 
gaged  m  buUding  operations  for  Solel  Boneh 
or  in  work  for  the  Israel  Mining  Co.  which 
Is  now  seeking  copper,  Iron,  manganese, 
gypstun,  mica  and  other  minerals  nearby. 
A  censored  number  of  troops  are  statkmed 
at  the  army  camp.  There  are  about  60  mar- 
ried couples  in  Bat:  only  13  chlldrer.  Doc- 
tors are  still  discouraging  parents  from  bring* 
Ing  children  not  bom  in  Bat  to  live  thsr* 
because  of  the  shortage  of  food,  water,  and 
the  Intense  heat.  There  are  no  alr-condl- 
tloning  units  available.  However,  the  Moet- 
set  Hapoalot  reoenUy  esUbllabed  a  ntirsary 
there. 

The  mggednees  of  the  frontier  life  makes 
It  difficult  to  attract  permanent  settlers. 
There  are  few  luxuries;  no  fineries.  You 
can  compare  Bat  to  the  Wild  West  towna 
of  early  nineteenth-century  America.  Ths 
people  ot  Bat  dress  tn  nondescript  khaki 
clothing,  some  wearing  Arab  hcadwcai; 
stocking  caps  or  broad -brimmed  cowboy  haU. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  men  toting 
guns  or  carrying  rifles  along  the  unsurf  aced. 
sandy  paths  which  are  slated  to  became 
streets  sometime  soon — they  hope. 

Although  there  are  the  beginnings  of  fam« 
Oy  tUt  in  Bat.  most  of  the  people — ^Teman- 
Itcs,  Iraqis,  Moroccans,  and  East  Buropeao 
Jews — are  workers  wbo  left  their  famllias  In 
Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem  or  other  places.  They 
stay  on  the  job  for  8  weeks,  then  go  homa 
on  a  week's  leave. 

Communications  between  Bat  and  the  out^ 
side  world  are  bad.  One  can  fly  to  Bat  from 
the  Lydda  Airport  via  Arkla.  Israel  Inland 
Air  Line — owned  joinUy  by  B  AI  Airlines  and 
the  Hlstadrut — In  1  hour  and  26  minutes. 
Or  one  can  spend  18  hours  In  otM  of  the 
busses  run  by  the  Dan  Bus  Cooperative,  mak- 
ing the  same  trip  over  the  bunipy  terrain. 
It  costs  about  M  Israeli  pounds  for  a  round 
trip  by  air;  4  or  ft  pounds  by  bus.  Busses  are 
guarded  by  heavily  armed  convoys,  since  tbey 
travel  through  areas  where  Arab  Infiltration 
is  rampant.  One  can  get  in  and  out  oi 
Hat — by  either  method — once  a  day.  Travel 
faculties  should  be  considerahly  improved 
"with  the  completion  of  the  new  road  through 
the  Wadl  Araba  and  the  construction  of  the 
long-nmiored  Araba  Railroad.  But  as  things 
stand  today,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  Is 
•uch  a  aens6  of  isolaUcxa  beneath  the  broiling 
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sun  that  beats  down  on  the  town  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

When  the  fhvt  settlers  came  to  Elst  9 
years  ago  they  found  water,  but  it  was  not 
fit  for  drinking  purposes  sines  it  contained 
large  quantities  of  chlorine  and  magnesiiun. 

Some  of  the  geologists  who  were  sent  down 
found  eiK>ugb  water  for  a  population  of 
5.0C0  at  Be'er  Ora.  about  15  kilometers  away. 
When  they  searched  further,  they  discovered 
another  water  source  near  the  village  at 
Ain  Radian,  about  30  kilometers  from  Elat. 
This  could  serve  a  population  of  from  15,000 
to  ao,000  for  drinking  and  hoiisehold  needs. 

The  Mekorot  Water  Co.,  owned  by  the 
Hlstadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agency,  is  now 
piping  water  to  Bat  from  Be'er  Ora  and  Ain 
Radian.  But  this  water  still  has  considerable 
amounts  of  chlorine  and  magnesium  in  It 
which  the  Israelis  try  to  offset  with  fruit 
Juices.  The  lack  of  proper  refrigeration  does 
not  make  It  more  palatable. 

In  Bat  one  becomes  Instantly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  still  exists  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  There  Is 
sn  air  of  tension  underneath  the  surface 
calm.  For  although  Bat  is  within  Israel 
territory,  it  is  actually  a  no  man's  land, 
where  the  people  must  be  constsntly  on  the 
alert  against  bands  of  Arab  snipers. 

I  arrived  In  Bat  2  days  after  five  Israeli 
guards  had  been  killed  guarding  copper  min- 
ing installations  about  18  kilometers  north 
of  Bat.  No  one  knew  who  the  marauding 
Arabs  were,  whether  they  were  Arab  army 
units,  wandering  Bedouins,  or  hashish  smug- 
glers. Judging  from  the  condition  of  the 
bodies  It  was  evident  that  the  attackers 
kUled  for  the  sake  of  killing.  The  day  be- 
fore I  came,  officials  of  the  United  Nations 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  were  down  to 
Investigate  the  murders.  They  stopped  at 
the  hotel  at  Blat,  bought  a  couple  of  drinks, 
and  left. 

During  Israelii  war  of  liberation,  there  had 
been  no  real  fighting  in  the  neighborhood 
once  the  Arabs  had  fled.  But  several  months 
ago,  the  Israelis  noticed  Arabs  passing 
through  the  area.  Recently,  they  began 
active  attacks. 

That  night,  about  10  o'clock,  we  were  In- 
terrupted by  sudden  flashes  of  fire  and  gun« 
shots.  Army  vehicles  began  moving  about 
the  town.  We  didnt  know  what  was  hap- 
pening. Half  an  hour  later  things  were 
quiet  again.  "If  there  is  to  be  any  trouble 
here,"  we  were  told,  "it  will  probably  come 
between  midnight  and  2  a.  m." 

The  next  morning  I  learned  that  the 
nearby  fishing  village  on  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier had  been  attacked.  One  Israeli  fisher- 
man had  been  wounded. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  In  Bat.  I  was 
taken  In  a  truck  for  a  trip  to  the  mining 
camp  at  Be'er  Ora  and  a  tour  of  the  copper 
explcvation  worka  In  the  Wadl  Araba.  Avra- 
ham  IXa,  a  husky,  ruddy-complexioned. 
pleasant-looking  man  In  his  mid-forties, 
was  In  charge  oC  the  party.  He  is  the  chief 
mining  engineer  of  the  Israel  Mining  Co. 

There  were  nine  of  us  in  the  truck — actu- 
ally an  arms  carrier — ^when  we  were  joined 
by  two  mining  engineers,  who  were  armed 
with  rifles.  Dor  and  our  driver  carried  re- 
volvers.   It  felt  odd  to  be  tmder  guard. 

The  Wadl  Araba  Is  an  extraordinary  ravine 
created  millions  of  years  ago  by  a  double 
fault  in  the  slipping  earth's  crust.  Its 
strangely  picturesque  crags  of  red,  pink, 
yellow,  and  black  limestone  Jut  out  of  the 
flinty  desert.  Here,  the  heat  is  kiUing  and 
waterless.  This  was  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness  through  which  Moses  led  the 
Children  of  Israel. 

Today,  the  ridges  of  the  Wadl  Araba  are 
guarded  by  Israelis.  One  can  see  the  khaki- 
clad  sentries  standing  guard  In  the  glare 
of  the  scorching  sun.  Dor  was  talking  about 
the  mining  prospects  in  th*  area.  "The  re- 
mains  of   ancient   Iron   and  copper  mines 
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found  tn  the  Negev  have  shown  that  a  mln* 
Ing  industry  existed  here  In  antiquity,  par- 
ticularly in  King  Solomon's  time,-  he  said. 
"The  question  Is:  Are  there  minerals  here 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  mining?" 
Dor  (aid  that  Israel's  only  hope  was  In 
the  black  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Negev.. 
"That's  where  mineral  deposits  are  tisually 
foimd.  There  is  such  an  outcrop  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Sinai  extending  into  the 
Negev."  We  saw  these  volcanic  formationa 
in  the  shimmering  distance  as  we  sped  on 
to  Be'er  Ora. 

Beer  Ora  was  founded  early  In  ld51  with 
ao  men  and  two  tents.  Now.  there  are 
ISO  meb  and  7  women  and  a  huge  number 
of  wooden  huts. 

We  ate  in  the  mess  hall  with  the  engineers. 
We — the  visitors — were  given  a  special  table. 
The  files  were  thick  about  us  and  made  it 
difficult  to  eat — vegetable  soup,  some  thinly- 
cut  slices  of  meat,  and  tea— out  of  our  tin 
utensil*.  It  wasn't  particularly  hygienic;  but 
then  nothing  around  there  la.  We  hit  on  a 
plan  to  keep  the  flies  off  our  food.  We  took 
tiams  fianning  the  flies  away  with  our  caps 
while  the  others  ate.    It  worked. 

After  Ivmch — and  an  hour's  rest  in  one  of 
the  huts — we  left  for  the  King  Solomon 
mines  and  the  Wadl  Tlmma,  where  the 
Israelis  had  sunk  the  first  copper  shaft.  We 
traveled  ahead  in  the  mine  trucics;  the  Bel- 
gian ahd  Israeli  engineers  behind  in  a  Jeep 
Our  two  giiards  stayed  with  us.  Driving  over 
the  rutted,  rocky  trails  our  guards  casually 
scanned  ridges  tiiat  loomed  about  us  in  gro- 
tesque fashion. 

Dor  told  us  that  copper  and  manganese 
ores — the  latter  unknown  in  the  days  of 
King  Solomon — occur  extensively  in  the  area. 
Copper  ore  is  spread  over  a  wide  region  In 
sedimentary  rocks  which  outcrop  In  certain 
places  and  dip  gradually  under  increasing 
layers  of  sterile  formations.  From  the  view- 
point of  composition  and  concentration,  the 
ore  would  lend  Itself  to  easy  extraction 
through  which  most  of  Its  copper  content 
could  he  recovered. 

"The  composition  of  the  manganese  ore  Is 
from  many  points  of  view  quite  satisfactory,** 
Dor  said.  "We  hope  that  through  suitable 
methods  of  concentration  a  product  of  suffi- 
ciently high  grade  for  world  export  markets 
can  be  obtained.  Israel's  own  requirements 
of  manganese — ^which  is  used  mainly  in  the 
nuinufacture  of  steel  alloys — will  remain 
comparatively  snudl  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. But  the  present  world  shortage  of 
manganese  ore.  especislly  among  the  western 
Industrial  powers,  should  make  manganese 
an  important  addition  to  Israel's  exports." 
Extensive  evidence  of  iron  ore  hss  been 
found  to  Justify  a  thorough  geological  sur- 
vey and  mining  exploration.  But  the  scope 
the  mihing  operations  Involved  Is  tremen- 
dous. Nevertheless,  the  Israelis  are  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  exploiting  the  Negev's 
Iron  deposits  if  the  finds  prove  large  and 
rich  enough. 

We  saw  the  archeologlcal  fragments  of  the 
ancient  mining  and  smelting  sites;  miners' 
huts,  workers'  encampments,  small  furnaces 
and  great  heaps  of  slag  from  the  initial 
roasting  process.  Nearby  a  copper  shaft  had 
been  simk  Into  the  mountain  70  feet  to  trace 
the  promising  veins.  When  the  expected 
American  ventilating  equipment  arrived, 
they  eatpected  to  be  able  to  dig  deeper. 
About  200  yards  from  the  shaft's  entrance, 
they  were  engaged  in  open  cast  mining  not 
far  from  evidence  of  two  smelters  dating  back 
to  Solomon. 

There  was  talk  about  the  new  veins  which 
prospe<;tors  had  discovered  In  the  wadl. 
There  was  talk  about  building  a  refinery  on 
the  spot  and  shipping  the  refined  ore  north- 
ward for  export.  There  was  talk  about  build- 
ing a  refinery  at  Bat  and  of  shipping  the 
ore  to  tihe  seaports  by  air  until  the  new  Araba 
road  is  built.  It  Is  a  fascinating  game  pop- 
ular In  Isrart— to  talk  about  the  future. 


PensioB  for  Ov  Ex-PretkUati 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLORms 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWI'lEU  STATES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  A{q;>endix  of  the  Rscord  an 
editorial  entitled  "Why  Not  a  Pension 
for  Our  Ex -Presidents?"  published  in 
the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Wbt  Nor  A  PBfsioiT  poa  Ona  Ex-PassmsMTB? 

The  story  has  jiist  been  published  that 
ex-Presldent  Truman  is  considering  offers 
to  publish  bis  memoirs  for  a  svan  reputed 
to  be  about  $500,000. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Truman  Is  not  well  off 
financially  and  that  he  was  able  to  save 
little  of  his  Presidential  calary.  The  sale 
of  his  memoirs,  plus  a  few  selected  lecture 
engagements,  would  enable  him  to  live  with- 
out financial  worry. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  treat  our  former 
Presidents  so  shabbily  that  those  without 
personal  wealth  must  Immediately  consider 
writing,  lecturing,  and  other  such  activities. 

In  this  respect,  we  treat  former  Presidents 
with  less  respect  than  we  do  admirals,  gen- 
erals, Supreme  Court  judges,  and  others  In 
Government  service,  vrho  may  retire  on  pen- 
sions. Why  not  our  ex-Presldents,  who  fre- 
quently leave  office  in  broken  health? 

Congress  might  well  consider  this  matter 
in  the  present  session.  A  pension  of,  say 
$25,000,  woxild  be  little  enough  reward  for 
the  heavy  responsibilities  these  men  have 
had  to  carry. 


He  Matt  Be  More  Thai  a  Basbiessmam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHQTOTON 

Oi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtBSENTATIVXS 
Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  of  January  25, 
by  Eric  Johnston. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  his  observations  are  particularly 
pertinent  at  this  time.  His  experiences 
in  both  public  and  private  life  make  Mr. 
Johnston  especially  able  to  comment  oa 
a  subject  of  current  interest: 

He  Must  Bx  Moke  Than  a  BtrsiirxasMAir 
(By  Eric  Johnston) 

Fbr  the  first  time  In  20  years  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington  has  turned  to  lead- 
ing American  businessmen  to  fill  Cabinet 
and  other  top  positions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  emphasis  on  business 
leadership  by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
marks  a  sharp  break  with  the  past.  It  ends 
the  long  exile  of  business  in  the  political 
dog  house. 

Sure,  businessmen  have  taken  pert  In  gov- 
enmient  during  the  past  two  decades.  Many 
were  tn  Washington  during  the  var  mm)  did 
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a  first-rate  Job.  The  wartime  task  was  to  get 
production,  and  that  was  the  Industrialist's 
specialty.  Since  then,  a  few  other  business 
leaders  have  served  with  distinction  and 
honor  in  public  life.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Washington  climate  during  the  New  Deal, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  diuing  the  Fair  Deal, 
was  cold  to  business.  Too  many  high-rank - 
lug  government  officials  thought  and  acted 
as  though  business  could  do  no  right. 

As  a  businessman  who  has  served  In  nu- 
merous government  positions,  dvu'lng  the  war 
and  since,  I  have  been  acutely  conscious 
of  the  need  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  bal- 
ance among  all  the  various  elements  of  o\u 
society.  When  all  groups  participate  ac- 
tively, and  on  a  fair  and'equal  footing,  they 
will  have  a  keener  and  better  Insight  into 
national  needs.  They  will  accomplish  more, 
not  Just  for  their  own  good  but  for  every- 
body's good,  through  sharing  responsibilities 
together. 

Out  of  my  experience  as  a  businessman  In 
government,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  In- 
dicate a  few  of  the  parallels  and  a  few  of  the 
differences  between  managing  a  private  busi- 
ness and  operating  a  government  bureau — 
to  point  to  some  of  the  guldeposte  and  pit- 
lalls  along  the  way. 

During  the  years  of  business  exile  It  be- 
came politically  fashionable  to  say  that  the 
businessman  didn't  understand  the  art  of 
politics  and  was  bound  to  be  a  failure  In 
public  office.  He  might  know  how  to  run 
his  business,  all  right,  but  he  made  a  mess 
of  things  in  dealing  with  public  affairs. 
I  reject  that  notion. 

We  all  know  of  a  few  businessmen  who 
have  been  notable  flope  in  govert.ment,  but 
so  have  lawyers,  educators,  publishers,  farm- 
ers, labor  leaders,  and  others.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  group  has  a  siu'e-flre  formula  for 
success  in  government.  It  Is  true  that  suc- 
eaas  in  business  Is  no  automatic  assurance  of 
success  in  government.  But  I  think  the 
qualities  that  have  made  a  man  a  success  in 
business  should  help  to  make  him  a  success 
In  government.  In  government,  as  in  bxisi- 
&es8,  we  need  good  management — the  best 
possible  management.  It  Is  In  this  vital  area 
of  management  that  businessmen  have 
premium  qualities  to  offer  in  public  service. 
What  are  some  of  these  q-jalitles? 
I  A  successful  businessman  makes  quick  and 
bold  decisions  based  on  hard,  unadorned 
facte.  He  can't  afford  to  make  too  many  mis- 
takes or  out  he  goes.  Every  able  executive 
learns  the  knack  of  delegating  authority  to 
responsible  subordinates.  He  has  a  facility 
for  getting  at  the  heart  of  complicated  prob- 
lems, and  for  keeping  on  the  main  roads  of 
practical  objectives.  He  has  the  ability  to 
imbue  his  associates  and  employees  with  a 
■ense  of  coordinate  team  play. 

But  whether  a  businessman  builds  on  his 
advantages  and  succeeds  In  government  re- 
quires  more   than  these  essential   qualities. 

What  will  most  of  all  determine  his  success 

or  his  failure — as  a  public  servant  will  be 
his  own  attitude,  disposition,  and  tempera- 
ment. He  must  attune  himself  to  the  times 
and  conditions  of  the  modem  world. 

In  business,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
an  executive  is  concerned  primarily  with 
his  own  business  affairs,  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  making  a  profit.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  This  is  the  way  it  should 
be  in  our  proflt-and-loss  system. 

In  government,  a  man  must  lift  his  eyes 
above  the  narrow  horizon  and  take  a  broader 
View  and  perspective.  His  orbit  is  not  Just 
a  company,  but  the  coimtry  and  the  whole 
world.  He  must  weight  not  Just  one  but  all 
aspecte  of  our  national  and  International 
life,  for  his  decisions  affect  everyone. 

In  business,  a  man  can  be  an  extrovert  or 
an  Introvert,  accessible  or  seclusive.  and  still 
run  a  prosperous  indxistrial  operation. 

Not  so  in  government.  He  must  see  people 
and  have  a  flair  for  getting  along  with  people. 
He  must  work  In  a  glass  bowl  where  every- 
thing he  does  is  out  in  the  open,  subject 
at  all  times  to  public  view  and  scrutiny,  and 


subject  to  constant  pressures  to  make  him 
change  decisions  and  actions.  He  will  also 
find  plenty  of  persons  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  him — by  threat,  by  cajolery,  by 
wheedling. 

In  business,  a  man's  day  is  largely  his  own. 
For  the  most  part  his  affairs  are  orderly  and 
ordered.  He  can  see  people  or  not,  as  he 
chooses.  He  can  make  up  a  schedule  for  a 
day  or  a  week  and  be  practically  sure  that 
he  won't  have  to  alter  it  very  much. 

Let  him  try  that  in  government,  i  did — at 
first — when  in  1951  I  served  for  11  months 
as  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Stebilisa- 
tlon  Agency.  In  the  beginning  I  tried  to 
set  my  calendar  24  hours  in  advance,  as  I  have 
long  had  a  habit  of  doing  in  business.  I 
soon  discovered  it  wouldn't  work.  Hardly 
before  the  day  began  the  telephone  would 
ring  and  I  would  have  to  dash  over  to  a 
"crisis"  meeting  at  the  White  House  or  at 
another  Government  department.  While  I 
was  still  there  my  secretary  would  get 
through  a  message  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee unexpectedly  wanted  me  to  appear 
befca-e  it  that  morning — and  I  had  better 
be  on  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  my  office  would  be  filled 
with  frustrated  and  often  angry  visitors, 
muttering:  "Who  does  that  feUow  Johnston 
think  he  is.  anyway,  keeping  us  waiting?  No, 
we  aren't  going  to  be  shoved  off  to  some  sub- 
ordinate. We  want  to  see  him."  In  the 
whirl  in  Washington  you  have  to  see  people — 
lote  of  them — whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

The  appointment  calendar  isn't  the  only 
unrelenting  taskmaster  that  the  business 
man  will  discover  in  Washington.  He  will 
soon  learn  that  he  has  a  lot  more  bosses  In 
government  than  he  ever  had  in  business. 

In  business,  the  head  of  a  corporation  Is 
principally  responsible  to  his  board  of  di- 
rectors, probably  consisting  of  not  more  than 
10  to  12  persons.  His  board  of  dU-ectors  is 
friendly.  Usually  he  has  had  a  big  say  in 
their  selection.  Between  the  executive  and 
the  board  there  la  a  close  community  of  iden- 
tical interesto.  On  the  whole,  the  business 
executive  operates  in  an  atmosphere  condu- 
cive to  the  performance  of  good  work.  The 
people  aroxind  him  want  him  to  succeed. 
It  is  in  their  self-interest.  His  lines  of 
authority  are  clear  and  certain. 

This  isn't  true  in  government.  The  busi- 
nessman soon  discovers  that  there  is  no 
clear-cut  authority,  from  the  President  on 
down.  Organizational  charte  may  appear 
to  bestow  Independent  and  vast  authority 
but  In  actual  practice  it  doesn't  work  out 
that  way.  There  are  always  real  end  potent 
llmitetlons  on  seemingly  unlimited  powers. 
Instead  of  one  board  of  directors,  for  In- 
stence,  the  government  official  has  a  whole 
constellation  of  bosses  to  deal  with.  The 
principal  group  consiste  not  of  a  handful 
but  of  the  631  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  Almost  half  of  these,  the  way 
Congress  is  presently  divided,  will  have  the 
perfectly  natural  political  objective  of  try- 
ing to  replace  the  present  mantigement  at 
the  very  next  election. 

This  is  only  the  start  of  diffuse  super- 
vision and  responsibility  in  government. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  have  seemingly  an 
endless  number  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. Congressional  committees  are  pow- 
erful. Their  members  are  strong-minded 
and  independent  men  with  positive  convic- 
tions on  running  the  Government.  They 
are  in  a  position,  especially  by  withholding 
authority  or  funds,  to  force  their  views  on 
operational  management.  Committees  also 
use  their  powers  to  investigate  as  a  potent 
weapon  to  Impose  the  will  of  the  Congress 
on  the  executive  branch. 

A  classic  story  still  goes  the  rounds  In 
Washington  of  a  go-getting  type  of  business- 
man who  came  into  government  a  few  years 
ago  determined  to  run  his  department  ex- 
actly as  he  had  his  business.  He  started 
barking  orders  and  making  decisions  and 
launching  efficiency  methods  with  a  capital 
"E."    With  mixed  awe  and  respect,  the  town 


was  beginning  to  say  that  her«,  at  last,  was 
a  fellow  who  really  knew  the  secret  of  ac- 
complishlng  resulte  in  government.  Un- 
happily, he  neglected  to  observe  the  niceties 
of  relations  with  Congress.  Senators  and 
Representatives  wrote  to  him  and  on  many 
occasions  he  never  bothered  to  reply.  Con- 
gressmen telephoned  him  and  he  didnt  re- 
tiirn  their  calls.  Members  of  Congress  sent 
constituente  to  see  him,  and  they  rarely  got 
beyond  an  assistant  to  a  third-level  assistant 
to  the  big  boss. 

Before  long,  the  efficient  official  began  to 
receive  summonses  to  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees.  He  was  asked  to 
produce  long  and  documented  reporto.  Ha 
was  Interrogated  for  hours  and  days  on  end. 
One  day  a  former  business  associate  came 
by  to  see  him.  The  messenger  at  the  door 
explained:  "Oh,  he  Un't  here.  He's  all  the 
time  up  at  the  Capitol  and  can't  do  any  work 
any  more." 

The  story  has  a  happy  ending.  Under  the 
hazing  this  man  learned,  as  all  desiring  to 
succeed  in  government  must  learn,  that  the 
executive  and  leglsUtlve  branches  are  co- 
equal. Though  having  different  consUtu- 
tlonal  functions  and  often  at  odds,  they 
must  and  do  find  ways,  through  compromise 
and  accommodation  and  personal  relation- 
ships, to  work  together. 

The  ability  to  get  along  with  Congress,  on 
a  friendly  and  give-and-take  basU.  is  a  prin'e 
requisite  to  success  for  an  administrator  lu 
Washington.  The  hUtory  of  the  Capital  Is 
filled  with  pages  on  the  wrecked  careers  and 
the  failxires  of  officials  who  Ignwed  or  were 
disdainful  of  this  elemenUl  lesson  In  poUtl«- 
cal  management. 

Now  let's  turn  to  another  touchy  prob- 
lem— economy.  Clearly.  cutUng  govern- 
ment coste  is  one  of  the  blggeet  and  most 
ersenUal  tasks  facing  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

In  business,  if  numagement  sees  a  chance 
to  cut  coste,  it  goes  ahead  and  does  it.  A 
business  executive  acte  promptly  and  deci- 
sively if  the  elimination  of  a  department 
or  of  a  product,  or  the  merging  of  depart- 
mente,  will  reduce  coste  without  impairing 
efficiency,  sales,  or  profite. 

In  government  It's  not  like  that.  eTen 
where  waste  Is  glaringly  self-evident.  One  of 
the  things  I  tried  to  do  In  government  my- 
self  was  to  prune  expenditures.  I  trimmed 
and  slashed  the  budget  with  deep  strokes. 
I  cut  away  fat.  I  eliminated  projecte  and 
functions  that  appeared  unnecessary  and 
uneconomic.  In  my  innocence  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  that  perhaps  I  deserved  a  pat 
or  two  on  the  back.    But  what  happened? 

I  discovered  that  I  had  stepped  on  a  lot 
of  toes.  Organised  groups  protested  that  I 
had  cut  out  activities  and  exoenditures  of 
particular  benefit  to  them.  This  teught  me 
another  lesson:  that  some  of  those  yelling 
loudest  in  public  for  general  economy  in 
government  mean.  Instead,  economy  for  the 
other  fellow. 

It's  been  aptly  said  that  the  closest  thing 
to  immortality  on  earth  U  a  government 
bureau.  Bureaucrate.  too.  seem  to  have 
found  the  magic  secret  of  eternal  life.  They 
don't  die  and  they  don't  fade  away. 

When  an  executive  in  business  wante  to 
reduce  his  administrative  staff  he  fires  the 
least  efficient  and  keeps  the  most  competent 
employees.  There  are  no  Ifs,  ands.  or  bute 
about  it.  It  isn't  pleasant.  It  la  never  pleas- 
ant to  put  a  pink  slip  in  an  employee's 
envelope,  but  it  has  to  be  done  at  times  If 
a  business  is  to  survive. 

When  a  government  official  tries  to  reduce 
staff,  he  finds  that  he  is  practically  smoth- 
ered in  red  tepe.  Like  GulUver,  he  is  shackled 
hand  and  foot. 

A  Cabinet  officer  once  bemoaned  to  me 
that  he  set  out  to  cut  his  staff.  Because  of 
administrative  regulations,  such  as  those 
dealing  with  seniority  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence, he  learned  that  he  would  have  to  let 
go  of  the  ablest  assistante  and  keep  the  very 
ones  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of— the  least  efl- 
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clent  employees.  So,  tn  order  to  keep  the 
best,  especially  the  yotinger  and  up-and- 
coming  staff  memberft.  he  had  to  retain  the 
whole  kaboodle. 

Tes,  the  executive  who  can  act  with  a  free 
hand  In  slashing  coate  in  his  own  company 
fixida  fewer  experiences  more  annoying  and 
irksome  than  trying  to  cut  coste  in  govern- 
ment. But  whether  frustrating  or  irksome, 
coste  must — and  can — be  cut.  The  presstires 
of  political  intereste  and  special  interests 
and  bureaucratfc  intereste  must  be  resisted 
to  check  the  mushrooming  growth  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  a  family  has  llOO  a  week  to  spend.  It 
usually  finds  a  way  to  spend  It  all.  If  the 
income  should  be  cut  by  10  to  16  percent, 
the  family  pulls  in  a  little  but  manages  to 
get  along.  It  can  be  that  way  in  govern- 
ment, too.  If  the  funds  for  a  defwrtment 
or  a  bureau  are  arbitrarily  cut  by  10  to  16 
percent,  the  head  of  the  department  or  bu- 
reau will  And  a  way  to  get  along.  There  ia 
plenty  of  room  to  aqueece  out  water.  It  can 
be  done  through  coordination,  consolidation 
of  branches  and  activities  and  elimination 
of  functions  and  personnel.  Business  execu- 
tives are  especially  gifted  to  do  this  Job. 
Tbay  have  been  doing  It  all  their  lives. 

Even  if  the  business  executive  skillfully 
avoids  all  other  snares,  there  is  another  trap, 
perhaps  the  sharpest  of  all.  In  his  path.  In 
his  own  corporation  be  ordinarily  leads  a 
sheltered  and  protected  life.  In  government 
he  needs  to  develop  a  skin  as  thick  as  a  doaen 
rhinoceroses  against  the  cold  and  penetrating 
blasts  of  criticism.  Washington  has  some  of 
the  most  expert  needling  and  dead-cat  hurl- 
ers  extant.  Unused  to  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  politics,  and  sc»netlmes  feeling  that  by 
coming  into  government  he  is  performing  a 
public  service  that  should  be  automatically 
appreciated,  the  businessman  may  develop 
an  oversensitiveness  to  criticism. 

If  he  does  that,  he  is  licked  before  be 
starU.  If  he  keeps  a  sense  of  hvunor— doesn't 
become  a  sourpuss — and  learns  to  roll  with 
the  blows,  lie  wlU  liave  a  <ar  better  chance 
to  succeed. 

The  blows  will  come  not  only  from  political 
opponente  but  even  from  nxembers  of  his 
own  party.  He  will  discover,  as  I  did,  that 
some  former  business  colleagues  will  expect 
him  to  act  In  narrow  ways  to  serve  their 
narrow  Intereste.  He's  going  to  have  to  de- 
cide against  them  when  they  seek  special 
favors  or  qMclal  treatment.  That  will  offend 
many  of  them,  but  If  be  ia  to  succeed  In 
Washington,  he  must  learn  to  say  "No"  In 
every  language  to  all  groups  asking  special 
advantages. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  emphasize  the  bear 
traps  confronting  the  businessman  in  gov- 
ernment, that  is  only  because  the  differences 
between  business  and  government  are  more 
striking  than  the  parallels.  Despite  the 
bumps  and  the  frustrations  the  btisiness- 
man.  with  his  fresh.  Inquiring  "show-me" 
approach,  can  find  In  government  service 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  and  5atisf3rlng  ex- 
periences of  his  life.  The  greater  the  ob- 
stacles that  are  conquered  the  greater  will 
be  this  inner  sense  of  reward. 

That  has  been  my  own  experience  In  gov- 
ernment. A  lot  of  bricks  were  tossed  my 
way.  But  there  were  bouquets,  too— all  the 
more  appreciated  becaxise  so  many  of  them 
came  from  citizens  all  over  the  country 
whom  I'd  never  heard  of  before. 

In  our  country  we  don't  reward  with  titles, 
as  in  England,  those  who  contribute  notably 
in  public  or  private  life  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare. But  we  do  have  a  way  of  oompensatlixg. 
We  can  earn  the  good  win  of  the  American 
people  for  serving  In  their  behalf.  There  U 
no  finer  tribute  or  reward  than  that  any- 
where. 

In  the  last  two  decadc>s  great  social  and 
economic  innovations  have  been  introduced 
In  our  society.  These  are  not  going  to  be 
discarded  now.  But  while  the  changes  were 
taking  place  business  had  little  or  no  voice 
in  shaping  national  polkles.    In  the  nine-' 


teen  twenties,  business  was  on  top  of  the 
heap,  ^t  was  cut  down  by  the  voters  for 
abuse  of  Ite  power.  Then  labor  got  Into  the 
saddle  In  the  thirties  and  repeated  the  mis- 
takes that  business  had  made  earlier.  So 
the  voters  cut  labor  down  to  size  for  the 
same  reason. 

It  is  agaiiiat  this  backdrop  of  public  vigi- 
lance that  business  now  retiuns  to  the  coun- 
cils of  government.  The  lesson  Is  crystal 
clear.  The  American  people  will  always 
smack  down  any  group  that  tries  to  use  po- 
litical power  to  gain  special  privileges  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  society. 

We  are  a  lucky  people.  Almost  unani- 
mously we  believe  in  and  support  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  we  live.  No  other 
nation  bas  this  singleness  of  purpose.  No 
other  nation  has  such  a  classless  society. 
These  are  the  maln^rlngs  of  our  strength 
and  of  our  greatness.  With  this  unity  we 
can  work  together.  buUd  together  and  share 
req>onslbilities  together  to  make  America's 
tomorroiw  better  for  us  alL 
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Excessive  AII«wuices  for  Anned  Semces 
Personnel  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiMois 

IN  TfflB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1953 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ttn&ninious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "OI  Joe:  Europe's  New  Royal- 
ty," written  by  Edward  Boyd,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1953  Issue  of 
Americsm  magazine.  I  ain  informed  by 
the  Public  Printer  that  the  cost  of  print- 
ing this  article  will  be  $224. 

The  American  magaziiM  has  per- 
formed a  real  public  service  by  publish- 
ing the  article,  which  gives  further  evi- 
dence of  military  waste  in  overseas  al- 
lowances which  should  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

It  has  been  almost  exactly  10  months 
since  I  proposed  on  the  Senate  floor  a  re- 
duction of  50  percent  in  overseas  allow- 
ances for  the  military.  While  my  pri- 
mary target  was  the  officers,  the  Ameri- 
can magazine  article  demonstrates  that 
excessive  privileges  are  given  to  enlisted 
personnel  as  well.  The  mere  existence  of 
such  squandering  of  resources  is  itself 
subject  to  condemnation,  but  when  set 
alongside  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 
forces  in  Korea,  it  makes  us  justifiably 
indignant. 

High  living  among  the  military  abroad 
is  actually  a  two-pronged  wrong.  The 
granting  of  excessive  allowances  not 
only  results  in  waste  of  money  that  we 
can  ill  afford,  but  when  our  officers  and 
enlisted  men  in  Europe  live  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  Americans  are  regarded  not  as 
virile  democrats,  but  as  people  who  are 
living  high.  We  appear  not  as  protec- 
tors, but  as  wasters.  This  is  not  really 
the  case,  and  we  should  iK)t  allow  our 
representatives  abroad  to  give  that  im- 
pression. The  lavish  living  of  American 
persoimel  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  must 
stop.  I  hope  that  the  article  will  shock 
the  Anierican  people  into  action  so  that 
we  may  put  an  end  to  these  unsound 
polIcie». 


There  being  no  oajjection.  the  article" 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

GI  Joe:  EcntopTs  New  Rotaltt 
(By  Edward  Boyd) 

(Meet  a  fotunate  Army  sergeant  and  hla 
famUy,  now  Uvlng  abroad  on  a  scale  of  lux- 
ury that  would  cost  you  $20,000  a  year  to 
duplicate  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
He's  only  1  out  of  100,000  khaki-clad  non- 
combatant  "ambassadors"  who  make  up  a 
fantastic  old  world  "nobility"  that  has  Euro- 
peans bug-eyed  with  envy — not  to  mention 
civilians  back  home.) 

Bxnope'a  aristocracy  may  have  taken  a 
beating  in  the  war,  but,  as  many  a  retximlng 
tourist  will  tell  you,  a  fresh  brand  of  no- 
bility has  rushed  in  to  teke  Ite  place.  This 
new  royalty  is  made  up  of  American  soldiers 
and  their  families  stetioned  in  Europe.  With 
an  ordinary  United  States  sergeant  and  hla 
dependente  earning  as  much  as  cabinet  min- 
isters in  most  countries,  they  are  riding 
high — amusing  a  few.  Irking  many,  and  mak- 
ing all  Europeans  saucer-eyed  before  this 
unprecedented  spectecle  of  "democratic"  liv- 
ing.    •     •     •     Let's  be  specific: 

If  you  consider  yourself  an  average  Ameri- 
can family,  badgered  by  moimting  taxes,  the 
galloping  cost  of  living,  and  the  whole  diffi- 
cult btislness  of  making  ends  meet,  how 
would  you  like  to: 

1.  Pack  up  the  wife  and  kiddles  and  travel 
gratis  to  one  of  the  world's  beauty  spoto. 
where  jrour  fiirniture  and  other  possessions 
would  be  sent  after  you  free  of  charge? 

2.  Have  a  job  that  would  pay  you  almost 
17,000  a  year,  with  less  than  $100  a  year  to 
pay  in  Income  taxest 

3.  Enjoy  a  paid  vacation  of  1  month  a 
year? 

4.  Have  free  medical  and  dental  care,  with 
the  cost  of  new  babies  "on  the  house"? 

5.  Be  given  a  $10,000  life-insurance  policy? 

6.  Be  waited  on  by  a  servant  whom  you 
would  pay  only  $20  a  month? 

7.  Buy  such  things  as  whisky  for  t2  9( 
bottle  and  cigarettes  for  10  cente  a  pack? 

8.  Retire,  after  20  years  of  this  life,  on  the 
Income  from  $30,000,  a  sum  guaranteed  by 
that  most  reliable  of  providers:  the  United 
States  taxpayer? 

Jn  short,  how  would  you  like  to  live  on  a 
scale  that  would  cost  you  at  least  $20,000  a 
year  where  you  are  now  living? 

This  is  no  dream  offer. 

This  Is  the  way  you  would  be  living  right 
now  if  you  were  one  of  the  almost  100,000 
OI's  and  thelx  dependente  now  living  In 
Europe. 

What's  more,  you  wouldn't  have  to  be  a 
general  or  an  admirtd  or  even  a  commissioned, 
officer.  You  could  be  just  a  plain,  noncom- 
batant  sergeant  or  corporal  without  a  col- 
lege education  or  even  a  high-school  diploma. 
As  they  say  In  the  Army,  you  wouldn't  have 
to  know  from  nothing  and  your  marksman- 
ship could  be  as  faxilty  as  your  Aunt 
Mathilda's. 

If  this  seems  startling  to  you,  you  will  be 
no  more  startled  than  I  was  when  I  first 
arrived  in  Europe  several  months  ago.  My 
first  Inkling  of  the  life  of  Europe's  "new 
rich" — the  American  overseas  family — came 
when  I  noticed  that  almost  all  the  big  for- 
eign and  domestic  n«w  motorcars  I  saw  had 
GI's  and  their  families  in  them. 

My  second  Inkling  came  from  Capteln 
Hooeler.  He  was  an  Army  doctor  spending 
a  week  end  at  my  hotel  in  Paris.  Hoosier 
isn't  his  real  name,  of  course,  but  he  hailed 
from  Indiana  and  he  had  a  lot  of  that  aro- 
matic nalzture  of  hiunor  and  sense  that  we're 
^t  to  associate  with  people  from  that  State. 
The  doctor  had  been  reciQled  by  the  Army 
and  had  reluctanUy  left  the  small  town  at 
home  which  badly  needed  him.  In  his  own 
words,  he  bad  been  doing  Uttle  more  than 
administering  aspirin  to  the  children  of  Ol'a 
overseas.  But  now,  at  last,  he  expected  to  be. 
shipped  home  in  a  month  or  two.    He  was 
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MltbratliMt  thftt  faet  In  th«  hot«l  bar.  wh«r« 
bt  spent  »  good  part  of  every  week  end. 

At  the  particular  moment  when  I  entered 
the  doctor'*  life  he  was  on  hla  third  brandy. 
X  asked  him  how  the  QI's  Irtre  making  out 
In  Europe. 

He  looked  at  me  appralslngly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  started  to  talk.  Rls  ^-ords 
took  on  a  Churchllllan  roundness:  "Never 
have  so  many,  with  so  Uttle  to  offer,  ever  had 
It  so  good." 

"What  do  you  mean?** 

Re  hesitated  an  Instant.  *'I*11  give  you  an 
txample,"  he  said,  coming  straight  to  the 
point.  "Z  have  a  corpsman,  a  sergeant,  in 
my  office  as  assistant.  He's  a  nice  fellow,  but 
he  doesnt  know  anything  and  he's  com- 
pletely Incompetent.  I  dldnt  pick  him.  He 
was  assigned  to  me.  In  the  States,  he  would 
be  worth  $30  a  week,  at  best.  Over  here,  his 
Income  Is  close  to  $100  a  week.  And  remem- 
ber,  $100  buys  a  lot  more  here  than  it  does 
at  home.  Anybody  knows  that  except  the 
Pentagon." 

The  captain  said  a  lot  of  things.  He  blamed 
much  of  the  anti-American  sentiment  sweep- 
ing Europe  on  our  431  "ambtissadors."  He 
declared  that  the  whole  policy  of  bringing 
over  dependents  was  not  only  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  but  a  military  blunder.  If 
the  Russians  started  to  move,  he  said,  our 
men  would  naturally  be  more  interested  in 
the  safe  evacuation  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren than  in  fighting  the  enemy.  Our  {.hips 
and  vehicles  would  be  jammed  with  the 
exodus. 

"If  the  situation  is  as  serious  as  we're 
told  it  is,"  he  said,  "we're  wasting  money 
on  frills  that  could  better  be  spent  on  guns 
and  planes." 

The  captain  talked  for  an  hour.  I  found 
him  much  less  concerned  with  what  he  called 
the  bad  behavior  of  our  troops,  who  had  lost 
many  good  friends  for  the  United  States  by 
their  extravagant  living  in  the  midst  of  pov- 
erty or  by  the  scandals  of  well-paid  officers' 
wives  involved  In  black-market  coffee  deals 
and  other  commodities.  He  was  primarily 
concerned  with  our  military  effectiveness. 

"How  can  we  hope  to  muster  more  than 
a  handful  of  divisions."  he  concluded,  "when 
we  are  paying  our  sergeants  $7,000  a  year, 
plus  thousands  more  to  bring  their  families 
over  and  maintain  them  in  style  here  with 
all  their  possessions?" 

"Well,  the  captain's  In  his  cups,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "He's  drunk  both  on  brandy  and 
on  the  prospect  of  going  home.  He's  cynical. 
He's  been  overseas  too  long." 

I  left  the  captain  soon  after  and  spent  a 
couple  of  months  talking  with  and  observing 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  families  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
I  went  into  their  PX's.  their  homes,  their 
cars,  their  yacht  clubs,  their  facilities  every- 
where. In  Austria.  I  ran  into  a  school- 
teacher I  had  known  in  the  States  whose 
qualifications  were  admittedly  insufficient  to 
get  him  a  $3,000-a-year  teaching  Job  at 
home.  He  had  retvirned  to  the  services  as  an 
education  officer,  and  was  now  living  in  a 
large  house  on  a  fashionable  lake,  where  he 
and  his  wife  were  waited  on  by  three  serv- 
ants. 

In  Italy,  where  I  was  playing  tennis  at  a 
private  club,  I  ran  into  a  colonel's  wife  who 
complained  because  she  couldn't  get  her 
Rolls  Royce  through  the  narrow  gate.  I 
laughed  at  what  I  thought  a  Joke,  until  I 
went  outside  and  saw  the  car  sitting  in  the 
driveway.  That  evening  I  had  a  hard  time 
convincing  an  Italian  lawyer  I  met  that  the 
United  States  taxpayers  couldn't  support 
ETurope  forever  with  mutiial  security  aid 
funds. 

"But,"  he  argued,  "a  country  that  can 
afford  to  pay  its  enlisted  men  more  than  we 
pay  our  Supreme  Court  Justice?  Or  an 
Air  Force  captain  more  than  we  pay  our 
Prime  Minister?" 

In  Europe,  a  man  whose  rank  Is  sergeant 
or  better  (or  even  a  corporal.  If  he  has  7 
years'  service)  Is  eUgible  to  have  hla  famUy 


■ent  over.  But,  with  or  without  family,  our 
overseas  personnel,  from  private  to  general, 
were  living  handsomely  every«-here  I  went. 
Most  of  them  were  in  or  near  what  have  been 
considered  for  generations  the  world's  beauty 
spoU:  Paris,  Munich,  Wiesbaden,  Salaburg. 
Florence,  Naples.  And  I  thought  many  timet 
of  my  doctor  friend  In  Paris,  Captain  Hoosler, 
Z  was  In  no  position  to  pass  on  the  compe- 
tence of  our  military  personnel,  but  I  did 
have  to  agree  that  "never  had  so 
many    •     •     •    had  It  so  good." 

If  this  seems  as  surprising  to  you  aa  It  did 
to  me.  Z'd  like  to  focus  on  a  apectflo  family 
for  a  while,  so  that  you  can  see  how  a  typical 
United  States  soldier  and  his  dependents 
live.  This  family  accounu  for  part  of  the 
$60,000,000,000  military  budget  which  the 
taxpayers  have  been  asked  to  shoulder  this 
year. 

I  have  chosen  the  Catheys.  They  are'  sta- 
tioned in  Florence,  an  Italian  city  where  I 
stayed  longer  than  any  other  place  and  where 
I  got  to  know  this  family  well. 

Let  it  be  said  right  now  that  I  like  the 
Catheys.  I  have  nothing  against  them  per- 
sonally. They  are  a  nice  family — Jack.  31.  a 
master  sergeant  in  the  Air  Force;  his  wife, 
Virginia,  29;  and  their  two  children,  Paul. 
4.  and  Teresa,  2.  They  are  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  taking  advantage  of  a  situation  which 
had  been  thrust  upon  them.  I  would  do  the 
same  in  their  place. 

I  selected  the  Catheys  for  three  reasons: 

First  of  all,  I  was  with  them  and  their 
friends  more  than  with  any  other  overseas 
family,  and  thus  had  a  chance  to  learn  some 
of  the  details  of  their  budget.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  no  time  did  they  give  me  any  infor- 
mation which  is  not  available  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  check  such  things  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  Washington. 

Secondly,  they  represented  an  enlisted 
man's  family.  Their  scale  of  living  was  more 
modest  than  the  average  officer's  family.  I 
felt,  therefore,  that  any  account  of  their 
lives  would  be  an  understatement,  rather 
than  an  overstatement,  of  the  case. 

Thirdly,  they  reminded  me.  in  size.  Rg<», 
and  viewpoint  of  the  typical  American 
family. 

About  a  year  ago  I  found  a  family  in  Terre 
Haute.  Ind..  that  most  nearly  approached 
the  statistical  average  of  all  United  States 
families  in  age,  number  of  children,  income 
($4,000  per  year) .  and  in  all  the  other  factors 
which  the  Government's  Census  Bureau 
takes  into  consideration.  With  this  typical 
family  in  mind,  it  was  easier  to  make  a  valid 
comparison  between  life  overseas  and  life  at 
home. 

In  some  ways,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
Catheys  are  not  typical  of  the  service  fami- 
lies I  saw  overseas.  They  dont  gripe.  They 
admit  they  are  well  off.  And  they  approach 
life  around  them  with  a  cerUin  humility. 
They  are  trying  to  learn  the  language  and  to 
grasp  something  of  the  fascinating  surround- 
ings in  which  they  live.  On  days  off,  they 
take  their  children  to  see  some  of  the  mas- 
terpieces in  what  many  people  for  centuries 
have  considered  the  loveliest  city  in  Evu-ope. 
They  are  not  convinced  that  everything  is 
better  back  home.  In  short,  they  know 
they  never  had  it  so  good,  although  they 
don't  have  it  any  better  than  any  of  the 
other  overseas  families  who  complain  about 
the  weather^  the  lack  of  department  stores, 
the  noise,  the  high  ceilings  in  the  houses,  or 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  bowling  alleys 
like  back  home. 

Sergeant  Cattfey  was  drafted  into  the  Army 
10  years  ago,  and  has  been  happy  to  be  in 
the  service  ever  since.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  was  not  doing  so  well.  A  chubby  boy  of 
Irish  lineage  from  the  small  community  of 
Woodhaven  In  the  Borough  of  Queens  on 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  he  left  high  school  after 
3  years  to  Uke  a  Job  at  $15  per  week  as 
mail  boy  in  a  Manhattan  firm.  That  was 
In  1938.  He  worked  up  to  $18  per  week 
and  then  went  to  another  firm.    In  1941.  he 


took  a  clerk's  teat  for  the  civil  service,  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Government  at  $1,200 
a  year.  By  1942.  when  he  was  drafted,  ha 
had  pushed  hla  way  up  to  $1,440,  or  about 
$27.50  a  waek.  This  li  the  moit  ha  tver 
earned  aa  a  civilian. 

All  during  the  war  j>$  worked  In  Army 
public  relations  in  New  York  City.  By  1»4«. 
when  he  shifted  over  to  the  Regular  Army, 
he  had  put  on  weight  and  worked  up  to  th« 
rank  of  master  aergeant. 

Zt  was  about  this  Ume  that  ha  had  the 
good  fortune  to  go  on  a  blind  date  and 
meet  Virginia,  a  girl  from  Yonkers,  N.  T^ 
who  waa  working  in  a  Manhattan  office. 
Virginia  Is  tall,  slender,  and  red-haired.  Sha 
la  both  friendly  and  sensible — what  the  Ital- 
ians call  simpattca.  Orphaned  at  an  early 
age,  she  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt  and 
uncle  in  Yonkers.  a  small  city  near  New 
York.  In  Westchester  County. 

A  year  after  they  met.  Jack  and  Virginia 
were  married  and  began  the  roving  life  of  a 
service  family.  In  the  5  years  they  hava 
been  married,  they  have  lived  In  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Washington.  D.  C;  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  and  Florence.  Italy.  One  of  the  big 
disadvantages  of  life  In  the  services  Is  that 
every  few  years  you  may  be  uprooted  and 
transplanted  to  alien  soil.  So  far,  the  Cath- 
eys have  found  the  soil  extremely  agreeable, 
compared  with  their  former  lives.  In  Europe 
It  amounts  to  "paydlrt." 

Last  spring  Jack  got  sent  to  Europe  for 
a  3  years'  tour  of  duty.  He  waa  assigned 
to  Florence,  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied 
Air  Forces'  southern  command.  Four  months 
later  the  Government  shipped  over  his  wife 
and  two  children,  followed  by  their  furniture 
and  household  possessions.  If  they  had  had 
a  car  the  services  would  have  shipped  that 
over  too.  free.  So  Sergeant  Cathey  bought 
a  car  in  Europe  (a  British-made  Standard). 
It  was  the  first  car  he'd  ever  owned. 

Once  in  Florence.  Jack  looked  around  for 
a  suitable  place  for  his  family  to  live.  He 
found  It  in  a  12-story  apartment  house  Jtist 
completed.  I  have  seen  the  apartment,  and 
it  Is  as  modern  and  luxvu-ioxis  as  many  on 
New  York's  Park  Avenue:  a  big  living  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  master  bedroom, 
smaller  bedroom,  nursery,  two  baths,  a 
sunny  balcony,  and  radiant  heating  in  the 
floora.  For  this,  the  Catheys  pay  a  total  of 
181  per  month.  This  is  an  enormous  sum 
for  Italy,  where  a  brigadier  general  In  the 
Italian  Army  earns  and  lives  on  $200  a 
month,  but  the  Catheys  can  afford  It. 

When  Virginia  arrived,  she  had  never  had 
a  servant  in  her  whole  life.  In  a  way.  she 
would  have  preferred  doing  her  own  work, 
but  all  the  American  families  employed  do- 
mestics. Virginia  soon  gave  in.  Besides,  it 
helped   reduce   Italy's   high   unemployment. 

Virginia  hired  a  capable  lUlian  mald-of- 
all-work  for  $20  a  month,  the  standard  wage. 
It  is  customary  for  servants  in  Italy  to  work 
7  full  days  a  week  (the  Communists,  inci- 
dentally, have  recruited  many  cohorts  from 
this  class),  doing  the  laundry,  cooking,  serv- 
ing, shopping,  sewing,  cleaning,  and  baby- 
sitting. But  Virginia  doesn't  like  to  rele- 
gate cooking,  shopping,  and  looking  after 
the  children  to  others.  She  reserves  these 
Jobs  for  herself.  She  thinks,  however,  that 
she  will  now  drop  shopping.  In  many  items. 
Italians  can  get  better  bargains  In  stores 
than  she  can  find  even  at  the  PX.  She 
was  convinced  of  this  when  a  beautiful 
bunch  of  2  dozen  carnations,  which  the  was 
proud  to  have  purchased  for  65  cents,  was 
duplicated  by  her  maid  the  foUowlng  week 
for  one-third  the  price. 

One  thing  Virginia  refuses  to  do  is  hire 
anyone  but  an  English-speaking  person 
when  she  needs  a  baby-sitter.  On  the  occa- 
sions when  the  Catheys  go  to  one  of  the 
attractive  Florentine  roof  gardens  or  night 
clubs  to  dance,  they  employ  an  English  girl, 
studying  in  Florence,  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren. The  English  girl  is  willing  to  do  the 
Job  Just  lor  the  privilege  of  being  In  the 
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Cathaya*  lovaly  ap$rtm$nl.  $o  b«  ttia  to 
shampoo  her  hair  and  take  a  hot  bath  la 

one  of  the  Catheys'  modern  bathrooms,  but 
they  insist  on  paying  her  1,500  lira  ($1.50). 

But  Z  did  not  learn  thaae  datalla  about  the 
Cathaya  until  Z  had  baan  in  Floranoa  aoma 
time.    I  waa  too  busy  being  a  tourtot. 

riorenoe  la  a  diverting  city.  Zt  la  alao 
a  mysterious  ona.  No  one  knowa  axaotly 
why  this  small  Tuacan  city,  more  than  any 
other,  creatad  or  nourished  such  titans  aa 
Dante,  Mlchalangalo,  Oallleo.  I^aonardo  da 
vmcl.  and  a  boat  of  others — men  who  lit 
up  the  world,  after  centuries  of  darknaaa. 
Into  a  bright  Renaissance.  For  500  yeara 
the  rich  and  discriminating  have  come  from 
all  over  the  world  to  look  at  Its  treasures, 
admire  Its  proud,  witty,  and  handaome  peo- 
ple, and  study  Its  stately  architecture.  More 
than  one  pilgrim  haa  found  more  dignity 
and  beauty  in  a  single  doorway  in  Plorenoa 
than  In  an  entire  city  elsewhere. 

With  so  much  to  see,  It  was  almoat  a  week 
before  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  American  baae. 
There  I  met  and  had  lunch  with  Sergeant 
Cathey. 

The  American  baae  Is  more  of  a  headquar- 
ters than  a  base,  and  is  situated  In  a  hotel 
on  the  outskirts  of  town.  It  has  what  Ser- 
geant Cathey  described  as  a  class  B  mess. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  heard  a  lieutenant 
utter  a  disgtuted  "beefsteak  again"  after 
we  sat  down,  I  found  nothing  class  B 
about  the  food.  For  60  cents,  we  had  a  first 
course  of  macaroni  with  cheese  sauce,  fol- 
lowed by  steak,  French-fried  potatoes, 
green  salad,  fresh  fruit,  coffee,  rolls,  and 
butter,  all  deliciously  prepared. 

Sergeant  Cathey  generally  goes  home  for 
his  lunch,  or  at  least  immediately  afterward, 
and  so  I  drove  with  him  to  his  apartment 
and  met  Virginia  and  the  children.  At  that 
time  their  furniture  had  not  yet  surived,  and 
the  Catheys  were  using  the  fivniture  which 
came  with  the  apartment — modem,  hand- 
made pieces  of  Italian  design  and  workman- 
ship. Before  I  left  Florence,  their  own  fur- 
niture had  arrived.  The  transformation, 
with  American  maple  furniture,  ruffled  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  and  their  own  books, 
radio,  and  knicknacks  everywhere,  was  star- 
tling. It  looked  exactly  like  a  home  in  Lev- 
Ittown,  Long  Island  which.  In  fact,  was 
where  they  had  once  lived. 

During  subsequent  visits  to  the  Catheys 
and  during  excursions  with  them  to  castles 
and  other  sights  In  the  lovely  landscape 
around  France,  I  saw  the  family  often.  I 
liked  Virginia's  enthusiasm  for  all  she  saw. 
and  the  way  she  entered  everything  In  a 
notebook  so  she  wouldn't  forget  it. 

One  of  the  things  which  Impressed  her 
most,  of  course,  was  the  voyage  over.  It  vras 
her  first  ocean  trip,  and  to  her  it  vras  an  ex- 
pensive cruise  which  cost  the  Catheys  noth- 
ing. They  stopped  at  the  colorful  port  of 
Casablanca  in  North  Africa,  where  she  took 
the  children  on  a  tour  of  the  native  casbah. 
Paul,  a  tow-headed  youngster  with  freckles 
on  his  noee,  had  been  largely  educated  on  TV. 
with  a  prolonged  course  In  Hopalong  Cassidy. 
He  knows  exactly  what  masks  on  faces  mean. 
When  he  saw  the  veiled  Arab  women  of  Casa- 
blanca, he  shouted  excitedly,  "There  are  the 
bad  ones  that  Hoppy's  been  looking  for." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paul  was  more  con- 
cerned with  good  and  evil  than  a  clergyman. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  turns  out  to  be 
one.  Looking  throvigh  a  guidebook  one  day. 
he  separated  all  the  people  In  the  pictures 
for  me.  "These  are  the  good  ones;  these  the 
bad,"  he  said.  I  never  learned  exactly  his 
standard  of  Judgment. 

Although  the  American  base  runs  a  free 
school  for  dependents'  children,  the  Catheys 
decided  to  enter  Paul  in  a  private  school. 
There  he  will  learn  to  speak  Italian,  and 
the  total  cost  Is  $8  per  month.  Teresa,  only 
2.  stays  at  home.  She  Is  the  tomboy  of  the 
family. 

Virginia  has  been  particularly  Impressed 
by  the  Italians'  love  of  children.  "Why  they 
like  our  kids,  I  don't  know,"  abe  declared. 


*Tha  Italian  ehlldraa  aaam  much  batter  ba« 
havad."  Floranoa  is  a  paradlaa  for  children. 
Thay  are  worahlpad  and  spoiled  there,  and 
It  la  B»  accident  that  Plnooclo  waa  written 
In  tha  city,  OhUdran  ara  irraalatlbla  to 
Florantlnaa. 

Jack  and  Virginia  had  Just  atartad  Uklng 
laaaona  In  Italian  before  I  met  them.  This 
declaloo  waa  haaUly  reached  after  an  In- 
cident which  occurred  In  tha  store  where 
Virginia  buys  her  vegatablea.  One  day,  an 
anclantt,  atrange-looklng  woman  grabbed  her 
by  the  arm  and  Insisted  on  talking  to  her. 
The  wtxman  wouldn't  let  Virginia  go,  rattling 
on  In  lUlian  with  the  greateet  excitement. 
Virginia,  whose  knowledge  of  the  language 
at  that  moment  consisted  merely  of  si  (yes), 
kept  s$ylng  si.  si.  si.  to  quiet  the  woman. 
Mrs.  C$they  U  a  friendly  girl,  but  she  sensed 
trouble),  and  finally  asked  the  proprietor,  who 
spoke  ^  little  English,  to  explain  what  waa 
going  on.  She  learned  that  she  had  Just 
hired  the  woman  to  work  for  her  on  a  regular 
dally  basis,  and  that  the  woman  was  going 
to  sho#  up  the  next  morning  at  B  o'clock. 
It  took  three  Italians  to  convince  the  old 
lady  that  she  had  not  been  engaged.  There 
was  considerable  frustration  all  around. 

Knowing  even  a  little  Italian  can  be  fun, 
however,  and  Virginia  has  already  put  what 
she  knows  to  use. 

Soon  after  her  furniture  arrived,  she 
noticed  a  laborer  polishing  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture In  the  courtyard  behind  her  apartment 
house.  She  was  struck  by  bis  feeling  for 
his  work.  He  rubbed  the  grain  with  tender- 
ness, as  though  he  were  making  love  to  it. 
Virginia  thought  of  the  nicks  and  scratches 
on  her  newly  arrived  fvirniture  and  got  out 
ber  dictionary.  Shs  engaged  him  on  the 
spot. 

The  next  day  he  arrived  with  a  few  small 
pieces  of  cloth  and  a  dirty  bottle  filled  with 
some  liquid.  He  rubbed  and  rubbed,  from 
8  in  the  morning  until  7  at  night,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day  Virginia  thought  he 
was  finjished.  She  had  never  seen  her  living- 
room  furniture  look  so  stunning,  far  better 
than  tlie  day  she'd  bought  it.  But  at  her 
suggestion  that  he  was  finished,  he  seemed 
upset.  "Non  6  flnlto!"  he  cried.  Virginia 
then  n^entioned  payment,  and  he  waved  his 
hand.  I  "Non  i  Importante,"  he  said. 

This,  went  on  for  3  days.  The  man 
went  throiigh  the  whole  house,  even  taking 
the  beids  apart,  until  every  square  inch  of 
wood  had  a  finish  like  satin.  Not  a  nick 
or  a  scratch  was  to  be  seen.  The  final  bill 
amounted  to  about  30  cents  per  hour,  and 
when  Virginia  threw  in  a  soft  drink,  the 
man  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 

Virginia  likes  to  entertain,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  among  the  service  families 
in  Florence.  Canasta  and  bridge  are  popular 
In  the  evening,  and  there  Is  much  sitting 
around  Just  chatting  about  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  Sometimes  this  works  well 
and  sometimes  It  doesn't.  One  flier  com- 
plained to  me  that  when  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren lllrst  arrived,  she  was  delighted  with 
everything  about  her  new  life,  especially  the 
luxury  of  having  servants.  But  after  a  few 
months  of  talking  with  the  other  wives  at 
bridge  and  teas,  and  hearing  their  gripes, 
she  began  to  complain  like  the  rest  of  them. 
Personally,  he  liked  the  life  fine. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  only  about  500 
service!  personnel,  including  wives  and  chil- 
dren. In  Florence.  This  Is  a  small  base,  by 
comparison.  There  are  many  more  in  Leg- 
horn and  Naples.  But  essential  facilities  are 
available,  even  medical  ones.  An  Air  Force 
doctor  Is  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  Since  the 
new  hospital  is  not  yet  open,  anyone  requir- 
ing surgery  must  go  to  Leghorn,  several  hours 
away,  or  up  to  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  All  ex- 
pectant mothers  go  to  Wiesbaden,  where 
they  are  urged  to  arrive  30  days  before  the 
baby  la  to  be  born.  The  service,  of  course.  Is 
free.  Although  the  Armed  Forces  are  not 
compelled  to  provide  free  medical  and  dental 
service  to  all  dependents  (it  is  up  to  the 


diacratlon  of  aaeh  baaa  oommandar) ,  In  moat 
caaaa  It  U  provided. 

Florence  haa  a  PX,  a  commlaaary,  a  liquor 
atore,  a  poet  office,  and  a  good  many  other 
aervloea,  Including  a  library  of  3.000  books  for 
Its  colony  of  500.  When  I  Arat  met  Sergeant 
Cathay  ha  waa  working  In  the  library,  check- 
ing out  books.  Later  on.  he  waa  tranaferrad 
to  the  public  Information  olBca,  which  now 
Includaa  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  capuin,  two 
aergaanta.  and  a  woman  civilian  worker 
(American).  Cathey's  duties  are  partly  olar- 
ICAl.  atenographlc.  parUy  admtnlatratlve. 

The  set-up  In  Florence  Is  extremely  modest 
by  comparison  with  other  cltlea  Soma 
American  bases  have  elaborate  facllltlea— 
permanent  achools,  hospitals,  churchaa, 
houses,  movlea,  and  complete  transportation 
systems.  The  PX  In  Paris,  for  example,  is  aa 
large  a  department  store  as  one  finds  In  a 
medium -slae  American  city.  The  only  differ- 
ence Is  that  the  Army  one  is  full  of  fantastic 
bargains,  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  all 
overhead— wagea,  rent,  light,  heating,  etc.— 
Is  paid  for  by  the  Government,  or,  mora 
specifically,  by  the  United  States  taxpayers. 
There  Is  no  need  to  make  a  profit  in  the  serv- 
ices. Clothes,  shoes,  Jewelry,  cameras, 
watches,  perfumes,  liquors,  cigarettes,  leather 
goods,  food — all  of  these  things  are  carried  at 
big  discounts  by  the  major  PX's  for  all  service 
personnel,  their  dependents,  and  even,  la 
actuality,  for  the  visitors  of  dependents. 

In  Florence,  some  things  are  not  available, 
but  basic  items  are.  Milk,  for  example,  costs 
Virginia  10  cents  a  quart,  butter  48  cents  a 
pound.  The  Armed  Forces  are  not  satisfied 
with  local  milk,  and  so  a  special  tralnload  is 
shipped  down  from  Denmark  twice  weekly. 
This,  of  course,  Is  all  part  of  this  year'a 
American  military  budget. 

To  mention  a  few  items  I  noticed  avail- 
able to  overseas  families:  haircuts  (40  cents) ; 
cigarettes  (10  cents);  the  finest  rye  whisky 
($2):  imported  gin  ($1.30);  the  best  Scotch 
($3.15).  In  Italy,  service  personnel  are  given 
coupons  which  enable  them  to  buy  gasoline 
for  their  cars  at  about  one-third  the  price 
which  the  Italians  pay.  The  latest  movies, 
distributed  by  the  Armed  Forces  motion- 
picture  service,  cost  20  cents.  In  some  placea 
they  are  free. 

What  sort  of  money  does  Sergeant  Cathey 
earn  to  buy  these  goods  and  services? 

When  I  asked  him  this,  he  grinned  and 
said,  "You're  going  to  be  surprised." 
I  was. 

In  cash.  Sergeant  Cathey  receives  close  to 
$140  per  week,  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  American  family  at  home,  and  about 
10  times  what  the  average  Italian  gets.  Hla 
real  Income  Is  much  more  than  this. 

On  a  monthly  basis,  Cathey  receives  a  basa 
pay  of  $236.  To  this  Is  added  a  clothing  al- 
lowance of  $6,  a  family  allowance  of  $96.90 
(generally  considered  for  rent),  a  station  al- 
lowance of  approximately  $2()4,  and  an  ad- 
ditional stipend  of  (22.50  for  being  overseas. 
It  all  adds  up  to  $565.40  each  month. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  station  al- 
lowance  (tisually  used  for  food,  servants,  and 
general  living  expenses),  which  In  Cathey's 
case  amounts  to  $6.80  per  day,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Where  the  base  facilities 
are  very  elaborate,  the  allowance  is  lower. 
Where  facilities  are  sketchy,  the  allowance  is 
higher.  In  France  it  is  higher;  In  some  coun- 
tries lower.  But  since  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  achieve  an  equitable  liv- 
ing standard  In  all  areas,  the  Cathey's  must 
be  considered  average.  And  of  course  the 
Catheys  are  In  the  lower  brackets,  being  en- 
listed personnel. 

Most  service  personnel  will  agree  that  the 
most  inunedlate  and  attractive  financial  ad- 
vantage to  being  overseas  is  that,  although 
many  of  the  goods  and  services  received  are 
made  possible  by  the  United  States  tax- 
payer, GI  families  are  not  called  upon  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  of  the  tax  load 
which  the  rest  of  the  citizenry  bears. 

The  typical  American  family  In  Terra 
Haute,  for  example,  reports  Its  entire  Incoma 
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of  $4,000  tor  tax  purposes,  and  then  trices 
what  Is  left  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  insurance, 
doctors'  bills,  education,  and  all  the  other 
expenses  of  living.  This  Is  not  true  of  the 
typical  overseas  family.  Sergeant  Cathey, 
like  the  others,  pays  an  Income  tax  only  on 
his  base  pay  of  $2i36  per  month.  Approxi- 
mately $330  of  his  monthly  income  (almost 
the  entire  income  of  the  Terre  Haute  fahiily) 
Is  in  reality  a  kind  of  tax-free  expense  ac- 
count. 

The  result  is  that  Cathey's  income-tax  bill 
Is  only  $7.60  a  month,  or  $91.20  a  year.  Be- 
cause of  this,  his  actual  income  is  far  higher 
than  his  almost  $7,000  a  year  would  indicate. 

But  although  these  advantages  of  tax 
gifts.  30-day  paid  vacations,  big  discounts  on 
goods  and  services,  and  free  insiuance  and 
medical  care  far  outweigh  such  disadvan- 
tages as  having  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move 
every  2  or  3  years,  there  is  one  outstanding 
benefit  which,  over  the  long  haul,  makes  all 
others  seem  small. 

In  exactly  10  years,  when  Sergeant  Cathey 
Is  41,  he  can  leave  the  services  with  an  esti- 
mated pension  of  $150  or  $160  a  month. 
Whatever  he  elects  to  do  then,  he  will  have 
this  solid  base  on  which  to  build  the  rest 
of  his  income.  This  is  made  possible  because 
enlisted  men,  including  draftees  who  elect 
to  remain  in  the  service,  are  eligible  to  retire 
alter  20  years'  service  at  half  their  base  pay. 

The  Government,  in  other  words,  has  built 
up  the  equivalent  of  a  nest  egg  of  approxi- 
mately $30,000  for  each  and  every  Cathey  in 
the  regular  armed  forces.  This  sum  is,  for 
Cathey's  purpose.  Invested  far  more  soundly 
than  most  people  could  hope  to  invest  it. 
It  is  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  tax- 
payer— In  other  words,  by  the  family  in  Terre 
Haute  as  well  as  by  typical  families  living 
everywhere,  including  yours  and  mine. 

It  is  certainly  a  sum  which  the  average 
American  family,  earning  $4,000  a  year,  would 
find  it  hard  to  save  up  during  a  20-year 
period, 

I  meditated  on  the  lot  of  the  overseas 
families  all  the  way  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should 
think  of  the  words  of  my  old  friend.  Dr. 
Hoosier.  by  now  undoubtedly  a  grumbling 
taxpayer  in  his  native  State: 

"Never  before  have  so  many  •  •  •  had 
It  so  good." 


Declaration  of  American$  of  Ukrainian 
Descent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953  \ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22  the  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  world  observed  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
The  American  Ukrainians  joined  their 
brethren  in  the  observance  of  this  his- 
torical day.  In  many  States  and  cities 
throughout  the  country  the  day  was  pro- 
claimed as  Ukrainian  Day  to  express  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  people  for 
the  Ukrainian  nation  in  its  struggle  for 
genuine  freedom. 

•nie  American  Ukrainians  of  Maryland 
commemorated  the  anniversary  with  a 
mass  rally  held  in  Baltimore.    At  that 


rally  they  pledged  their  firm  stand  to 
the  principles  of  the  free  democratic 
world  and  reassured  the  enslaved  nations 
that  we  consider  them  our  trusted  ally 
in  the  struggle  against  the  common  ene- 
my and  in  their  determined  fight  against 
Russian  enslavement.  Further,  they 
called  upon  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  aid  the  Ukrainian  nation  in 
freeing  itself  from  Communist  tjrranny 
and  in  reestablishing  in  Ukraine  a 
government  chosen  by  the  will  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  copy  of  the  declaration  adopt- 
ed at  the  rally : 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  assembled 
at  the  Ukrainian  rally  In  the  number  of  500. 
which  was  held  on  January  22,  1953,  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  commemorate  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

"In  Kiev  on  January  22,  1918.  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Rada  (Council)  promulgated  the 
fourth  universal  and  thereby  brought  about 
the  rebirth  of  Ukrainian  independence  and 
established  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

"The  thirty-fifta  anniversary  of  this  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  the  Ukrainian 
Nation  is  being  celebrated  by  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  free  world. 

"Ukraine  today  is  a  country  occupied  by 
Russian  Communist  armed  forces  which  in- 
stalled a  puppet  government  against  the  will 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The  Communist 
system  with  its  collective  economy  has 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  Ukrainian  peas- 
ants and  bureaucratic  character  of  the  Com- 
munist production  and  the  unheard  of  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  has  turned  Ukrainian 
workers  into  slaves  of  Commrunist  oligarchy. 

"The  Ukrainian  people  have  been  deprived 
of  aU  the  freedoms  they  enjoyed  under  their 
own  independent  government,  have  been  de- 
prived of  those  freedoms  now  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  free  world. 

"We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent, 
those  of  us  who  arrived  here  many  years  ago, 
those  of  us  who  were  born  here,  and  those 
who  arrived  only  recently,  having  fled 
our  native  land  to  escape  the  terror  of  Com- 
munist domination  commemorate  this  day 
of  Ukrainian  Independence,  this  great  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

"We  who  are  of  Ukrainian  descent  and  are 
cognizant  of  the  desires  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  speak  today  to  the  honorable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government 
and  to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  this 
country,  and  do  aver  that  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple are  striving  for  their  independence,  for 
their  right  to  freedom,  for  their  right  to  a 
democratic  Ukrainian  Government,  for  such 
a  government  as  was  established  during  the 
revolution  by  the  act  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence In  1918. 

"We  emphasize  that  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  been  fighting  since  1918  for  their 
freedom  from  Moscow  Communist  domina- 
tion. This  fight  has  taken  many  forms, 
among  them  armed  resistance,  and  has  not 
waned  until  this  day. 

"We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  as- 
sembled today  at  the  Ukrainian  rally  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence appeal  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  to  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  assembled  in  the  United  Nations  to 
aid  the  Ukrainian  nation  In  freeing  Itself 
from  Communist  tyranny  and  In  reestab- 
lishing in  Ukraine  a  government  by  the  wUl 
of  the  Ukrainian  people." 


Medical  and  Hospital  Care  for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  HEW  JERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
New  Jersey  State  Department,  regarding 
the  reduction  of  hospitalization  and 
medical  services  of  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  a  subject  which  should  be  very 
near  to  our  hearts.  Everything  that 
touches  our  veterans  touches  us.  I  think 
we  would  do  well  to  give  this  resolution 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  New 
Jersey  State  Department,  our  most  ear- 
nest and  prayerful  consideration.  We 
cannot.  Mr.  Speaker,  afford  to  let  those 
who  have  given  all  they  had  for  country 
and  universal  freedom  lack  anything 
needed  for  their  proper  care.  This  is  no 
selfish  appeal  for  aid  to  our  veterans;  in- 
sertions in  the  Congressional  Record 
clearly  indicate  the  same  problem  has 
arisen  In  a  number  of  other  States. 
There  is  no  problem  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  religion  involved  here— only  Ameri- 
canism. 

As  a  veteran,  myself,  I  submit  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, New  Jersey  State  Department,  for 
your  consideration.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
not  let  them  down ;  I  know  they  have  not 
let  us  down. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Eighty-second  Congress  has 
greatly  reduced  the  appropriations  allotted  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  hospital 
care  and  medical  services;   and 

Whereas  there  is  an  ever  present  list  for 
admission  to  the  various  veterans"  hospitals 
especially  for  neuropsychlatrlc  care,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Lyons  Hospital  was  forced  to 
reduce  Its  capacity  by  116  beds;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  entitlement  for 
hospital  and  medical  services  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  emergency  has  Increased  the 
demand  for  said  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  \ 

Whereas  the  East  Orange  General  Medical 
and  Surgical  Hospital  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  previously  opened 
and  dedicated  October  12,  1952.  shall  not  be 
able  to  attain  full  capacity  unless  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  are  allotted  to  It;  and 

Whereas  the  said  reduction  win  bring 
about  a  general  lessening  of  funds  for  beds 
in  private  hospitals  and  will  seriously  Im- 
pair out-patient's  medical  and  dental  treat- 
ment and  services  connected  with  disabili- 
ties, and  will  generally  disrupt  a  well-de- 
veloped program  covering  the  services:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
New  Jersey  State  Department,  In  regular 
meeting  held  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  December  17, 
1952,  do  feel  a  grave  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  present  hospital  and  medical 
program  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  Its  operation  and 
maintenance  thereof,  and  does  further  re- 
quest that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the   Congress  consider  the   Immediate 
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appropriations  of  adequate  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  hospital  and  medical  programs 
of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  protect  all  veterans  who  gave  so 
much  for  their  country;   and  be  It  further 

Re.iolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  officially  dispatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors, and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
to  the  national  department  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  authorized  for  release  to  the  newspapers 
of  this  State. 


The  Culture  of  the  Left 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/  OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Prof. 
E.  Merrill  Root,  of  Earlham  College,  Inc., 
and  published  in  Human  Events. 

This  article  is  entitled  'The  Culture  of 
the  Left."  It  brings  out  the  fact  that 
communism  in  the  United  States  is  not 
Russia,  and  that  we  may  well  defeat 
Russia  and  yet  be  overcome  by  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  long 
suspected  that  communism  is  an  idea, 
which  its  followers  look  upon  as  a  reli- 
gion. It  will  only  he  overcome  by  a 
greater  idea  and  a  mightier  religion. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

Frank  Harris  once  wrote,  "Nations,  like 
fish,  go  rotten  first  at  the  head."  In  the 
crucial  hour  wherein  we  live,  when  the  des- 
tiny of  man  and  the  existence  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  In  peril,  let  tis  ponder  this  thought: 
Decay  begins  first  In  the  head. 

That  Is  why  communism,  functioning 
merely  on  the  outer  plane  of  economics  and 
politics.  Is  relatively  innocuous  as  compared 
with  communism  spreading  spiritual  nihil- 
ism through  the  senses  and  the  soul  by  the 
culture  of  the  left.  Klaus  Fuchs  giving  the 
secrets  of  the  atom  bomb  to  the  enemy  is 
not  so  lethal  as  one  first-rate  artist  infecting 
the  unsuspecting  American  people  with 
cynicism,  despair,  negation,  and  the  virus  of 
death. 

Our  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  fields  of 
education,  journalism,  art,  music,  litera- 
ture— in  the  stealthy  yet  steady  -  invasion 
(through  all  these)  by  a  secret  and  subtle 
destroyer.  There  are  still  brave  men  who 
would  rise  up  with  rifles  against  an  open 
invader,  or  who  would  rise  up  with  votes 
against  a  demagog  of  the  political  left.  But 
even  they  are  confused  and  corroded,  day 
after  day.  by  a  constant  esthetic  destruc- 
tion of  spiritual  morale — by  a  perpetual  drip, 
drip,  drip  from  the  faucets  of  acidulous 
propaganda.  They  read  smart  magazines 
that  eat  away  the  foundations  of  their  faith; 
they  Join  book  clubs  that  specialize  In  tomes 
toxic  with  nihilism;  they  see  plays  that  de- 
grade their  minds  with  crafty  double  talk. 
Most  Americans  do  not  realize — as  Commu- 
nists do — that  ours  Is  a  total  war,  fought 
with  every  word  we  say  (or  listen  to),  every 
note  of  music  that  strengthens  the  soul  with 
Beethoven  or  every  picture  that  disinte- 
grates the  mind  with  DaU,  every  poet  who 


destroy^  our  will  to  live  by  the  lie  that  the 
world  ehds  not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper. 
What  use  Is  It  to  cram  our  arsenals  with 
guns,  t^  clutter  our  hangars  with  jet  fighters, 
if  we  oj>en  our  minds  to  a  spiritual  attack? 
We  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  In  a  physical 
war  which  communism  hopes  never  to  have 
to  flgh^,  while  we  disarm  ourselves  intel- 
lectually, opening  the  spiritual  doors  to  the 
smiler  with  the  knife,  who  destroys  our  be- 
lief In  ourselves,  our  faith  In  values,  and 
our  will  even  to. be.  We  post  guards  with 
rifles  att  the  outer  walls,  and  then  sit  down 
wlth"*lnjvited  enemies  In  tuxedoes  who  joke 
with  ua  as  they  i>our  cyanide  Into  our  wine. 
Whatj  goes  on  In  the  culture  of  the  left, 
day  in, I  day  out,  to  make  us  (as  Elizabeth 
Bentleyjsald  her  education  made  her)  "push- 
overs for  communism?"  A  while  ago  there 
was  a  hullabaloo  In  Ohio  over  a  group  of 
singers  I  known  as  the  Weavers.  A  protest, 
spearheaded  by  that  splendid  fighter,  Roger 
Sherwood,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  opposed  and 
exposed  them,  and  stopped  their  appearance 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  There  was  the  usual 
stupid  iiproar  not  only  among  liberals  (whose 
conflicti  with  communism  Is  always  a  lovers' 
quarrel|| ,  but  even  among  naively  Ignorant 
conservbtlves.  It  was  (they  said)  a  witch 
hunt  against  Innocent  artists. 

The  ^-uth  is  now  known  to  all  but  the 
resolut^  fools  who  stop  their  ears  with  the 
wax  of  prejudice :  The  Innocent  artists,  for 
example,  fashioned  the  catchiest  of  tunes 
for  the  catchiest  of  words,  and  sold  the  rec- 
ords thus  made  as  pure  art.  But  one  of 
these  pure-art  records  relates,  most  fas- 
cinatingly, how  the  miners'  clilldren  peak 
and  pine  and  die  in  shabby  ways — while  the 
banks  are  made  of  marble  and  the  bankers' 
children  are  fat  and  fine.  It  then  prophecies 
the  day  when  you  and  I  shall  arise  to  expro- 
priate the  expropriators  and  live  ourselves 
In  marble  halls.  Hatred,  greed,  violence,  ex- 
plosive: jealousy.  Ignorant  destruction,  are 
sugar-Ooated  with  art  and  fed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on, 
day  cotne  white  and  night  come  black,  all 
over  AInerlca.  This  is  the  cold  war  that  Is 
always  hot. 

Therefore,  It  is  nece$sary  to  clarify  the 
mind  and  fortify  the  soul  of  America  against 
the  prevalent,  disguised,  largely  triumphant, 
culture  of  the  left.  It  Is  not,  as  yet,  a  fully 
Communist  cultvire — but  It  Is  a  culture  of 
negatlqn,  despair,  mockery,  nihilism,  a  cul- 
ture fiill  of  the  virus  of  spiritual  polio.  If 
It  succeeds,  we  shall  have  no  faith  to  oppose 
and  ncl  will  to  fight  the  physical  tanks  and 
battalions  of  communism  that  will,  therefore, 
consolidate  a  bloodless  war.  Our  defeat  will 
come  {rom  our  dead  souls,  our  murdered 
souls;  or  our  victory  will  come  from  our  brave 
souls  that  live. 

Splrll^ual  mobilization  will  save  the  ram- 
parts ^e  watch  only  when  a  majority  of 
Amerldans  begin  to  chant  Walt  Whitman 
and  to  quote  Robert  Frost,  or  when  they 
say  wijth  Thoreau:  "There  Is  more  day  to 
dawn.  !  The  sun  is  but  a  morning  star." 

Let  Us  analyze  the  culture  of  the  left. 
There  ^re  the  brainy  boys  In  poetry.  Often, 
they  simply  destroy  all  tradition  and  con- 
tinultsl  of  culture;  they  corrode  clear  ex- 
pression and  splinter  noble  reason  Into  the 
nonseiise  gibberish  of  the  cult  of  unintelli- 
gibllltv;  they  sap  the  will  to  live  by  hypnotiz- 
ing usjwith  black  magic  Into  the  belief  that 
we  are  ionly  the  hollow  men,  the  stvifled  men, 
leaning  together.  They  have  a  tremendous 
power  of  Infection  In  all  intellectual,  and 
especially  In  all  academic,  circles. 

Sometimes  they  directly  attack  our 
Ameri((an  foundations.  Such  Is  the  darling 
of  Harvard,  Archibald  MacLelsh,  who  in 
his  bl^ak  verse  stands  America  on  her  head. 
In  hlsl  latest  volume,  (!k)llected  Poems,  he 
uses  a  long  play-poem  (The  Trojan  Horse) 
to  Invert  the  noble  classic  symbol  Into  Its 
silly  and  lethal  opposite.    Instead  of  seeing 


the  horse  as  it  was  and  Is,  a  trick  to  destroy 
our  truth,  a  secret  treachery,  he  sees  It  as 
a  gesture  of  conservative  Trojans  to  make 
official  patriots  out  of  their  fellows,  to  sweat 
out  public  love  by  law,  to  make  Trojans 
fear  each  other.  Evidently,  In  Troy,  Mr. 
MacLelsh  would  have  gagged  Cassandra  and 
ogled  the  Greeks. 

And  In  The  Black  Day  he  looses  his  venom 
upon  the  country  where  Informers  thrive 
(America?) — which  must  mean  that  he  at- 
tacks Whlttaker  Chambers  (as  he  would 
have  attacked  the  Saul  who  became  Paul ) , 
or  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Bella  Dodd.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  praises  the  at  best 
misled  and  at  worst  mismlnded  Laurence 
Duggan,  as  a  pure  heart,  sweet  spirit,  who 
was  humble,  loyal,  true.  It  Is  an  odd  hell 
Into  which  today's  poets  try  to  lead  us;  one 
should  remember  that  the  Incomparably 
greater  Dante  pictured  an  Incomparably 
truer  hell,  at  the  bottom  of  whose  cycles 
traitors  lie  forever  In  Ice,  their  crystal 
fetters  of  zero. 

Then  there  are  the  nihilists  of  prose. 
Usually  they  are  the  realists  Ignorant  of 
reality,  the  naturalists  who  know  only  a 
subnature.  They  project  a  world  of  the 
naked  and  the  dead,  that  knows  little  of 
the  here  because  it  knows  nothing  of 
eternity.  Its  peculiar  trick  Is  to  destroy 
truth  by  exposing  man  as  a  mere  amoeba 
of  the  spirit,  and  then  to  pour  acid  on  him 
to  make  him  squirm  out  agonized  pseu- 
dopodla.  The  result  Is  a  caricature  of  the 
cosmos.  Yet  It  Is  so  conventional  a  cllch^ 
that — under  Its  shadow — an  Ignorant  young 
novelist  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
to  state  solemnly  that  nobody  today  can 
find  joy  anymore  anywhere  in  the  world. 
So  the  new  aesthetic  Puritans,  the  new 
Jonathan  Edwardses  of  prose,  see  hell  paved 
with  the  skulls  of  humanity. 

Death  of  a  Salesman  is  the  most  success- 
ful time  bomb  of  this  sort  yet  planted  under 
America.  Thousands  see  it.  applaud  it,  even 
as  they  might  enjoy  oysters  dredged  out  of 
contaminated  waters;  but  few  of  them  read 
what  it  says  or  understand  what  it  means. 
Are  Americans  as  stupid  as  Communists 
think  they  are — acquiescing  In  their  own 
death,  even  paying  for  a  seat  at  their  own 
funeral?  For  here  Miller  deliberately  mocks  . 
greatness  and  pares  down  heroism  by  the 
maudlin  line:  "A  small  man  can  be  just  as 
exhausted  as  a  great  man." 

To  be  sure,  a  greyhound  chasing  a  me- 
chanical rabbit  can  be  just  as  exhausted  as 
Beethoven  after  composing  the  Erolca  or  as 
Christ  In  Gethsemane — but  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  human  life  lies  in  observing  the  dif- 
ference In  the  cause  and  quality  of  that 
exhaustion.  And  from  the  petty  level  of 
sneering  at  American  advertising,  at  manu- 
facturers (who  design  things  to  wear  out 
just  as  the  last  time  payment  Is  completed ) . 
at  btislnessmen  (who  all  lust  to  kick  an 
old  employee  In  the  teeth),  up  to  the  level 
of  mocking  at  the  worst  American  Ideal  as 
If  It  were  the  best  American  ideal,  our  life 
as  a  whole  Is  reduced  to  a  mindless,  mean- 
ingless  dreary -go -round. 

The  play,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  left.  And  the  critics  of  the  left 
have  sold  It  delllserately  to  many  who  ought 
to  know  better — because  the  left  sees  all  of 
America  In  the  pathetic,  drab,  shambling 
Willie  Loman,  wishes  to  see  America  also 
commit  suicide,  and  wants  to  be  the  smug 
mortician  who  supervises  the  embalming  and 
burial  of  the  hated  corpse. 

Fortunately,  many  Americans  already  love 
and  seek  the  life-sustaining  culture  of  the 
right.  They  love  South  Pacific  and  Okla- 
homa; they  know  the  greatness  of  Robert 
Nathan's  Portrait  of  Jennie;  they  sustain 
their  souls  with  the  earth-tanged,  resilient, 
life-rich  poetry  of  Robert  Frost;  they  acclaim 
the  brave  power  of  Taylor  Caldwell.  But 
beyond   such   natural   turning   toward   the 
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Inner  sun  of  truth  and  life,  what  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved? 

First,  let  us  an  read  what  we  read  and 
understand  that  artists  mean  what  they 
mean.  Then,  having  candidly  seen  what  the 
artist  says,  accept  whatever  by  "steady 
faith  •  •  •  withholds  the  time  straying 
toward  infidelity"  (as  Walt  Whitman  says), 
and  "dismiss  whatever  Insults  your  own 
soul."  Drop  your  subscriptions  to  smart 
magazines;  resign  from  book  clubs  that 
publicize  nihilism;  let  the  pages  of  every 
book  that  makes  for  death  moulder  unread 
in  library  or  bookstore. 

Second,  let  the  great  papers  and  periodicals 
of  the  right  stop  their  stupid  practices  of 
anticommunism  on  the  editorial  page  and 
procommunlsm  on  the  literary  page.  Let 
them  scrutinize  their  reviewers,  and  employ 
only  those  who  can  recognize  communism 
and  the  left  anjrwhere,  and  not  Just  In  uni- 
form with  the  red  star  on  the  cap.  America 
will  be  destroyed,  if  she  is  destroyed,  not 
by  political  propagandists,  but  by  ignorant 
book  reviewers  and  unsophisticated  sophis- 
ticates of  culture. 

And,  third,  yet  perhaps  first  and  also  last, 
let  Americans  realize  that  if  much  of  lltera- 
tiu«  today  is  an  aesthetic  disease,  it  is  our 
fault:  we  can  always  refuse  to  buy  bad 
books,  and  can  make  it  profitable  for  writers 
to  write,  and  publishers  to  publish,  good 
books. 


Fertilizer  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  TEffi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  years  the  farmers  in  the  mid- 
South  area  have  increased  their  use  of 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer.  They  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  plant 
foods  appreciably  increases  the  yield, 
particularly  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  other  row  crops.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  urged  the  increased 
use  of  fertilizer  for  the  production  of 
crops  needed  in  the  defense  program. 
Some  3  years  ago  commercial  fertilizers 
were  not  used  extensively  in  our  area. 
Our  farmers  were  encouraged  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  use  fer- 
tilizer in  order  to  increase  yields  and 
attain  the  goals  required  for  defense, 
Since  the  farmers  have  seen  the  result^ 
the  demand  has  increased,  which  is  being 
met  by  the  establishment  of  new  plants 
and  expansion  of  existing  facilities.         | 

With  cotton  selling  at  around  40  cent^ 
per  pound  the  early  part  of  the  harvest; 
season  of  1952.  our  farmers  had  a  difficult 
time  in  paying  their  obligations.  Many! 
of  them  are  resorting  now  to  the  use  o^ 
disaster  loans  in  order  to  continue  their 
farming  operations.  This  situation  was 
due  to  the  drought  of  long  duration  dur-^ 
ing  the  1952  crop  season.  Cotton  is  sell- 
ing at  this  time  at  around  33  cents  per 
pound  Instead  of  40  cents.  Our  farmers 
will  be  unable  to  pay  the  exorbitantly 
excessive  price  of  $100  to  $110  a  ton  for 
ammonium  nitrate  during  the  current 
1953  crop  year.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority manufactures  ammonimn  nitrate 
fertilizer  for  distribution  in  a  limited 


area,  largely  to  cooperatives,  at  a  price 
of  $68  per  ton.  The  TVA  distributes  its 
products  through  chosen  outlets.  Some 
of  these  distributors  hpve  goodly  stocks 
on  hand  but  can  only  sell  the  fertilizer 
to  those  having  a  pasture  permit.  These 
distributors  have  large  sums  of  money 
invested  in  inventory  stocks  and  cannot 
sell  to  the  row  crop  farmers  who  are 
producing  the  food  and  fiber  crops  who 
do  not  have  the  required  pasture  permit. 
There  could  be  no  plausible  reason  why 
TVA  should  confine  its  sales  of  plant 
food  to  pasture  usages  only.  It  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  to 
grow  row  crops  as  it  is  to  overdo  pasture 
land  and  cattle  raising.  Production  of 
commodities  on  row  crop  farming  is  just 
as  necessary  to  the  economy  as  is  cattle 
raising  or  some  other  phase  of  agricul- 
ture. The  TVA  is  supported  by  tax- 
payers, and  the  distribution  of  its  prod- 
ucts should  not  be  limited  to  any  one 
segment  of  our  farm  population  and  a 
few  selected  individuals  who  are  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizer.  The  experiments 
and  educational  program  which  is  being 
conducted  by  TVA  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  an  immediate  territory  or  area. 
The  outlets  now  used  by  TVA  are  fur- 
nished with  several  thousand  tons  of 
ammonium  nitrate  and  triple  super. 
This  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  mate- 
rials to  be  used  on  strictly  an  experi- 
mental or  educational  program. 

Another  aspect  of  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem is  the  question  of  labeling.  Certain 
mixed  fertilizer  that  is  bought  by  the 
farmer  is  labeled  12-12-12.  This  ferti- 
Uzer  contains  12  units  of  nitrogen,  12 
units  of  potash,  and  12  units  of  phos- 
phate. The  tjrpe  of  nitrogen  going  into 
this  product  is  not  specified.  This  nitro- 
gen could  be  derived  from  ammonium 
nitrate  or  from  sulfate  of  ammonium 
or  from  some  other  form  of  synthetic 
nitrogen;  or  it  could  be  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  natural  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  chem- 
ical actions  in  these  various  types  of 
nitrogen. 

This  whole  matter  of  supply,  demand, 
labeling,  and  excessive  cost  of  fertilizer 
to  the  farmer  in  addition  to  the  matter  of 
TVA  fertilizer  policies  should  be  fully  and 
carefully  probed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


Dorothj   Thompson    on    the    McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  column  written 
by  the  splendid  liberal  columnist,  truly 
deserving  the  title  "Citizen  of  the 
World,"  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson: 

It  is  too  bad  that  late  in  a  campaign  accu- 
sations should  be  made  In  connection  with 


an  Issue  too  complicated  for  most  citizens  to 
have  grasped. 

Thus,  in  his  attack  on  General  Eisenhower 
for  "accepting  the  practices  that  identify  the 
so-called  master  race,**  the  President  was 
referring  to  supporters  of  the  McCarran  im- 
migration bill  and  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act,  and  what  he  called  their  antl-CathoUc, 
antl-Jewlsh,  provisions.  The  Impression 
many  people  received  is  that  Immigration  as 
governed  by  these  laws  is  directed  against 
these  groups,  as  part  of  a  Fascist  tendency. 
This  is  not  remotely  true. 

Few  bills  have  ever  been  more  thoroughly 
and  bitterly  debated  In  Congress  and  out. 
Few  have  been  so  often  amended.  Every 
public  and  private  agency  working  on  Immi- 
gration problems,  and  representatives  of 
scores  of  national  groups  were  heard.  On 
the  displaced-persons  bill  a  special  public 
commission  was  finally  created.  Its  three 
members  being  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  and 
a  Jew,  and  a  large  part  of  its  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted.  "Contradictory  views, 
different  objectives,  conflicting  appraisals, 
selfish  and  unselfish  Interests — all  of  these 
•  •  •  coalesced  in  a  national  viewpoint," 
says  this  commission  in  its  376-page  report. 

No  immigration  bill  will  ever  satisfy  every- 
body. But  the  McCarran- Walter  bill,  enacted 
after  3  years  of  intensive  investigation,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  hodgepodge  of  previous 
enactments,  after  thousands  of  hours  of 
tedious  work,  with  all  sorts  of  experts  and 
hearings  from  scores  of  organizations,  was 
rejected  in  toto  only  by  two  public  groups, 
one  of  which  had  been  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  Communist. 

It  retains  the  national  quota  system,  but 
somewhat  liberalizes  it  and.  under  It,  no 
alien  whatever  may  be  rejected  because  of 
race  or  religion  alone.  The  Humphrey- 
Lehman  bill,  which  Its  opponents  support, 
would  never  pass  any  American  Congress, 
Democratic  or  Republican,  and  the  President 
knows  It. 

The  notion  that  the  quota  system  mili- 
tates against  Catholics  and  Jews  is  not  sta- 
tistically supportable.  Between  1920  and 
1950.  5,670,679  immigrants  entered  the 
United  States.  The  largest  number  were 
from  Canada  (1.204,760)  and  Latin  America 
(1,026,797).  Many  Canadians  are  Catholic; 
practically  all  Latin  Americans  are. 

From  European  countries  the  largest  Im- 
migration was  in  this  order :  Germany,  Italy. 
Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Sweden.  Prance.  Pour  of  these  are 
Catholic  countries,  and  none  of  the  others  Is 
wholly,  some  not  even  predominantly,  Prot- 
estant. If  the  figures  are  broken  down,  we 
find  that  Catholic  and  non-Protestant  coun- 
tries (Greek  Orthodox,  etc.)  contributed  al- 
most exactly  50  percent  of  immigration  In 
the  last  30  years. 

Jews  immigrated  on  all  quotas,  not  classed 
as  a  separate  nation.  Even  before  the  ter- 
rible massacre  of  their  members  In  Europe, 
they  numbered  some  17.000.000  In  the 
world — less  than  the  population  of  Yugo- 
slavia. But  taken  as  a  separate  group,  they 
contributed  (according  to  the  Jewish  year 
book)  more  immigrants  than  any  other  sin- 
gle national  group,  since  it  Is  certain  that  in 
the  late  1930's  a  large  part  of  the  German 
quota  (the  largest)  was  taken  up  by  refugees. 

In  no  year  were  the  Jews  less  than  3.3  per- 
cent of  all  Immigrants;  and  after  1933  they 
rose  from  constituting  10.28  percent  of  all 
immigrants  to  52.3  percent  in  1939;  52.20 
percent  in  1940;  45  percent  In  1941;  36  per- 
cent in  1942.  Half  of  all  the  world's  Jews 
now  live  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  latter  number  relatively  small.  There  is. 
therefore,  not  the  slightest  substance  for  the 
charge  that  the  national  quota  system  has 
bad  anti-Semitic  applications. 

And  those  who  want  to  find  a  substitute 
system  are  in  for  more  headaches  than  they 
dream  of. 
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Eaifene  Ely 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recd.id  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  recog- 
nition of  the  achievements  of  Eugene 
Ely,  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  who  first  flew 
an  airplane  to  a  landing  on  an  impro- 
vised platform  aboard  a  battleship. 
From  this  action  were  developed  the  jet 
planes  of  today,  which  are  capable  of 
taking  off  at  600  miles  per  hour.  In 
recognition  of  Mr.  Ely's  achievements, 
the  Navy  Department  has  issued  this 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forty- two  years  ago.  on  January  18.  1911. 
Eugene  Ely  successfully  flew  a  Curtlss  bi- 
plane to  an  Improvised  platform  aboard  the 
battleship  U.  S.  8.  Pmnxylvania  anchored  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  His  landing  was  the 
first  ever  made  on  a  ship. 

After  spending  1  hour  aboard  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ely  took  off  and  flew  back  to  his 
hangar  near  San  Francisco.  He  thus  com- 
pleted the  first  shipboard  landing  and  take- 
off from  which  has  evolved  the  present  600 
miles  per  hour  precision  carrier  Jet  opera- 
tions of  today. 

Mr.  Ely.  holder  of  aviator's  license  No.  17, 
met  his  death  In  a  plane  be  was  piloting  at 
Macon.  Ga.,  on  October  19,  1911.  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  post- 
humously in  1933  for  his  pioneer  aviation 
efforts. 

The  following  background  information 
concerns  Mr.  Ely;  the  platform  which  the 
landing  was  made;  the  plane;  and  the  flight. 


ICa.    ELT,    PIONKCK    AVIATOB 

Bom  Davenport,  Iowa.  October  ai,  1886. 
Education:  Iowa  State  University  (grad- 
uated ) . 

He  first  came  Into  Intematioiuil  promi- 
nence October  8,  1910.  by  attempting  to  fly 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  His  next  famous 
flight  was  from  the  deck  of  the  cruiser 
Birwiingham  In  Hanqiton  Roads  on  November 
14.  1910. 

THX    PLATTOaH 

(Prom  report  of  commanding  oScer,  U.  S.  S. 
Pennitylvania,  as  reproduced  In  Naval  Insti- 
tute Proceedings,  March  1911,  pp.  191-194) 
A  special  (riatform  had  previoiisly  been 
erected  on  board  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Mare 
Island,  Calif.  This  platform,  somewhat 
modified  from  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Ely  In 
his  flight  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Btrmingham  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  was  119  feet  4  Inches 
In  length,  31  feet  6  Inches  in  width  in  the 
clear,  extending  from  the  stem  to  the  bridge- 
deck  over  the  quarterdeck  and  after  8-lnch 
turret,  the  forward  end  being  5  feet  higher 
than  the  after  end.  and  with  a  fan-taU  of 
same  width  and  14  feet  3  inches  in  length 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  over 
the  stern.  At  the  sides  were  fitted  guard  rails 
of  2  X  13-inch  planking,  and  guide  rails  of 
a  X  4-inch  scantling.  12  feet  apart,  extended 
throughout  its  length.  These  guide  rails 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  holding  the  lines 
connecting  the  sand  bags  at  a  proper  height 
from  the  platform.  As  fitted  at  the  navy 
yard,  the  platform  bore  at  its  forward  end  a 
canvas  screen  extending  from  the  platform  to 
the  temporary  searchlight  platform  oa  th» 


mainmast  underneath  the  lower  top,  Intend- 
ed to  catch  the  aviator  and  his  machine 
should  all  other  means  fall,  and,  10  feet  from 
Its  forward  end  a  a  x  la-lnch  plank  extended 
across  the  face  of  the  plaUorm.  Abaft  the 
solid  i^lank  stop  and  spaced  about  6  feet  apart 
were  ifittad  two  canvas  screens  about  20 
inches  in  height.  These,  together  with  the 
slight  slope  of  the  piatlorm  were  the  only 
means  provided  in  the  original  construction 
to  check  or  stop  the  flight  of  the  machine.  It 
was  very  evident  that  something  more  was 
needed  and  after  several  consultations  with 
Messrs.  Curtlss  and  Ely,  It  was  finally  de- 
cided ito  adopt  a  system  of  sand  bags  such 
as  hadl  been  successfully  used  to  check  au- 
tomobiles at  racing  meets.  Accordingly,  22 
pairs  Of  bags  were  placed  on  the  platform, 
each  bag  containing  50  pounds  of.  and,  ac- 
curately weighted  to  insure  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion, ato  as  not  to  slue  the  machine,  each  pair 
being  connected  by  a  21 -thread  line  hauled 
Uut  a^oes  the  face  of  the  platform  over  the 
guide  jrails.  These  bags,  spaced  about  3  feet 
apart,  covered  about  75  feet  of  the  length 
of  the  platform.  On  either  side  of  the  plat- 
form, 1  awnings  were  spread,  extending  to 
the  liire-boat  davits,  to  catch  the  aviator 
shoulc^  he  be  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the 
platfo|-m. 

'  Tm  PLAMS 

The  flying  machine,  a  Curtlss  biplane,  had 
been  fltted  with  a  central  skid.  Its  lower  face 
about  5  Inches  above  the  plane  of  the  wheels 
on  which  the  biplane  stood  when  at  rest, 
to  which  were  attached  ,three  pairs  of  flat 
steel  hooks  Intended  to  catch  the  lines  con- 
necting the  sandbags.  These  hooks,  though 
simply  in  design,  were  extremely  Ingenious. 
When; in  position,  their  points,  which  were 
about '.  4  Inches  In  length  and  with  4-lnch 
openli)g,  lay  In  a  horizontal  plane  parallel 
with  the  face  of  the  skid  and  further  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  round  the  extreme 
points  so  that  they  might  not  catch  in  the 
cracks  of  the  platform.  Their  shanks  were 
about  16  inches  in  length,  and  they  were  se- 
cured In  pairs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  skid, 
by  a  through  bolt  about  5  Inches  from  the 
forwai*d  end  of  the  shank.  So  fltted  they 
hung  down  to  the  rear  and  projecting  about 
4  inches  below  the  lower  face  of  the  skid. 
fxui;he(r  depression  being  prevented  by  a  wire 
loop  aind  the  hooks  made  positive  in  action 
by  a  spiral  spring  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
shank  so  that  they  might  give  upon  hitting 
any  undue  obstruction  such  as  might  be  en- 
countered upon  rising  from  the  ground  and 
would  inunedlately  automatically  regain 
their  proper  position.  The  machine  was  fvir- 
ther  fltted  with  two  metal  air  tanks,  one  on 
either  side  and  with  a  hjrdroplane  forward 
for  use  in  case,  through  accident,  the  landing 
was  made  In  the  water.  There  were  no  other 
special  fittings,  and  the  machine  landed  on 
its  riibber-tlred  wheels,  as  upon  ordinary 
occasions.  Ely.  himself,  wore  a  life  pre- 
server about  his  shoulders  improvised  from 
the  Inner  tube  of  a  bicycle  tire. 

[From  U.  S.  Air  Services  January  1945,  p.  40] 

The  airplane  selected  for  this  flight  was 
the  Qewest  design  of  Cxirtiss  pusher.  It 
marked  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
one  used  at  Hampton  Roads  2  months  previ- 
ously in  that  the  wings  were  now  covered 
both  top  and  bottom  with  fabric.  The  long 
nose  biplane  elevator  had  been  shortened 
and  i^iade  a  single  surface  and  tall  elevators 
were  fitted  as  welL  The  ailerons  were  moved 
to  the  rear  struts.  The  hooks  to  engage  the 
arresting  lines  were  attached  between  the 
two  rear  wheels  of  the  tricycle  undercarriage. 

A  splash  bofu-d  was  fitted  to  the  front  of 
tlMB  ikndercarrlage.  It  was  hoped  that  U  a 
water  landing  became  necessary  it  would 
reduce  the  tendency  to  go  up  on  the  nose. 
The  gross  weight  of  this  airplane  was  about 
1,000  pounds.  The  span  of  the  airplane  was 
Increased  by  inserting  additional  short  bays 
in  the  wings,  thereby  Increasing  the  wtog 
area  appreciably  and  reducing  takeoff  and 


landing  speed  as  well.  Emergency  flota- 
tion was  provided  with  two  "cans"  under 
the  lower  wing  having  conical  ends.  Ely 
wore  a  couple  of  Inflated  bicycle  tire  inner 
tubes  around  his  shoulders  and  body  and 
a  well-padded  football  helmet. 

THE     FLIGHT 

The  flight  from  the  aviation  field  at  Tan- 
foran.  10  miles  distant  in  an  air  line,  was 
made  at  a  ^>eed  of  about  60  miles  per  hour, 
as  determined  by  the  time  of  flight,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet.  At  an 
elevation  of  about  100  feet,  the  plane 
headed  directly  for  the  ship  after  complet- 
ing the  turn  at  about  500  yards  on  our 
starboard  quarter.  When  about  75  yards 
astern.  It  straightened  up  and  came  on 
board  at  a  speed  of  about  40  miles  an  hour, 
landing  on  the  center  line,  missing  the  first 
11  lines  attached  to  the  sand  bags — but 
catching  the  next  11.  and  stopped  within 
30  feet  with  50  feet  to  spare,  nothing  dam- 
aged m  the  least,  not  a  bolt  or  brace  started, 
and  Ely  the  coolest  man  on  board.  The 
sand  bags  worked  perfectly,  stopping  the 
machine,  weighing,  with  the  aviator,  about 
1.000  pounds,  'with  a  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour,  within  30  feet,  and,  as  Ely  stated,  with 
no  perceptible  Jar.  Six  pairs  of  bags  did 
the  woiit.  being  hauled  In  over  the  guide 
rails  close  to  the  machine,  the  other  five 
pairs  being  only  slightly  disturbed.  The  bags 
were  caught,  four  on  the  first  set  of  hooks, 
three  on  the  second,  and  ioxtt  on  the  third 
set. 


Radio  Program  Outlines  Need  for 
Congressional  Pay  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  public  discussioa 
of  the  need  for  adjustment  of  congres- 
sional  salaries  to  conform  with  the  in« 
creased  cost  of  living. 

A  recent  radio  interview  by  two  dis- 
interested people,  transcripts  of  which 
will  be  available  to  Members  through  the 
House  and  Senate  Recording  Facility, 
was  reported  on  in  the  following  article 
from  the  January  24.  1953.  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.  Be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  in  this 
subject,  permission  is  hereby  requested 
for  publication  of  this  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscord: 
Baoio  Talk  To  Stoot  Lawkakxbs'  Sajuirizs 

Two  guest  speakers  will  contend  that  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  entitles  Mem« 
bers  of  Congress  to  salaries  of  at  least 
tao.OOO  a  year.  Instead  of  $12,500.  on  Star 
colunuilst  Joseph  Young's  Federal  Spotlight 
broadcast,  from  6:15  to  6:30  o'clock  tonight 
on  radio  station  WMAI>. 

Guests  on  the  broadcast  wlD  be  Paul  O. 
Peters,  finance  research  authority,  and  Hal 
J.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Government  Stand- 
ard, national  publication  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 

Mr.  Peters  says  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  less  take-home  i}ay  today,  with 
present  tax  deductions,  than  they  did  when 
congressional  salaries  were  $7,500  yearly.  Ha 
points  out  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  including  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  Printing  OAce. 
Is  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of 
government  and  that  an  increase  to  sao.OOO 
would  cost  each  citlaen  only  25  cenu  a  year. 
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Mr.  Miller  sajw  Members  of  Congress  earn 
less  than  literally  hundreds  of  top  people  In 
the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  and  the 
Armed  Forces.  Both  speakers  contend  a  con- 
gressional pay  raise  Is  long  overdue  and, 
would  result  In  better  legislative  work. 


Free  China  Needs  Moral  Sapport  MosI 
of  AU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
faces  a  crisis  today  in  the  fight  against 
Communist  aggression  because  Ameri- 
cans were  fooled  into  selling  out  our 
friends  in  China  and  imagining  we  could 
make  allies  out  of  those  who  were  plan- 
ning conquest  of  our  country  and  dom- 
ination of  the  world.  America  accepted 
this  false  philosophy  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated warnings  from  those  who  had 
had  first-hand  experience  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  who  imderstood 
their  plans.  Recently  I  received  a  perti- 
nent letter  from  a  devoted  missionary 
who  lived  many  years  in  the  interior 
of  China  and  tried  her  best  to  cooperate 
with  the  Chinese  Reds  because  she 
wanted  to  give  genuine  help  to  the  Chi- 
nese people.  Since  her  forced  return 
she  has  taken  some  courses  at  Columbia 
University  where  comfortable  professors 
presume  to  tell  her  what  conditions  were 
Uke  under  the  "reactionary"  Chinese 
Qovernment  and  are  now  Uke  under  the 
"demooratlo"  Communists.  The  Preal* 
dent's  recent  action  to  liberate  our  alllec 
from  Imprisonment  on  Formoaa  by  our 
own  fleet,  Is  a  long-overdue  step  In  the 
right  direction.  One  paragraph  of  the 
letter  foUowi: 

Z  do  hope  and  pray  that  with  the  nsw 
,  admtnlstratlon,  Pr«t  Onlna'i  heroic  Hand  on 
Taiwan  wtU  rtotlve  somt  apprtotatlon.  It 
hM  been  a  nightmare  to  have  th«  Oommuntit 
•ttrtotypei  on  China  becomt  part  of  Amer- 
lea's  thinking.  At  OolumbU  Unlvtrslty  now 
they  art  ■tlU  ttaohlng  that  tha  Communlits 
raprattnt  th«  tru*  advanot  of  dtmooraoy  In 
China,  and  tht  NatlonalUt  Oovcrnmtnt  la 
hopcltMly  rtaotlonary  and  repudiated.  Tliey 
ar«  trying  to  destroy  Pr^Kchlna  on  rormoaa 
aa  they  undermined  our  allyft  position  on  the 
mainland.  Columbia  Unlvenlty  has  been 
one  of  the  moat  active  agendea  in  destroying 
confidence  in  constitutional  China,  and  In 
fooling  the  United  States  Into  thinking  Mao 
Ite-tung  and  hia  fellow  murderers  are  po- 
tentially our  friends.  This  Is  the  stereotype 
which  underlies  the  stalemate  at  Panmunjom 
and  all  the  hideous  stalling  which  keeps  our 
boys  In  that  bloody  trap;  some  In  the  State 
Department  and  our  intellectuals  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Communists  represent  the 
real  leadership  of  China  and  that  we  will 
have  to  win  them  to  our  side.  Whereas  those 
of  us  who  have  had  first-hand  experience  of 
communism  in  the  villages  know  that  the 
Chinese  masses  hate  communism  and  long  to 
be  rid  of  it  If  only  they  felt  there  was  some 
hope  of  resistance.  I  do  feel  that  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  return  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  the  Chinese' mainland  is  a  moral 
Judgment:  condemning  the  Mao  Tse-tung 
crowd  for  the  maaa  murderers  that  they  are; 
and  vindicating  the  duly  elected  constitu- 
tional government  for  the  real  constructlva 
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leadership  of  China.  Since  moral  Judgments 
mean  so  much  to  orientals,  I  feel  this  would 
carry  great  weight  with  Chinese  around  the 
world. 


H.  R.  2478,  Tidelands 


Vermont  Voices  Confidence  in  President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINSTON  L  PROUTY 

or  VEKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  joint  house  resolution  passed  by  the 
Vermont  General  Assembly  and  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Emerson. 

Recent  actions  taken  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  with  respect  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
sound  and  realistic  policies  in  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  fully  justifies  the 
confidence  in  the  President  expressed  by 
this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  administration  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  is  about  to  embark  on  a  most 
perilous  Journey,-  and  the  way  ahead  la  beset 
with  soul-testing  trials  that  might  cause 
others  to  question  the  course  to  be  taken 
by  our  leader:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives,  That  we  go  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing the  hopes  and  vlalona  of  our  Presi- 
dent. Dwlght  O.  Elsenhower,  who,  on  Janu- 
ary ao.  1963,  became  our  thirty-fourth  Preal- 
dtnt;  and 

That  wt  fxpraaa  our  eonfldtnce  in  hia  lasd- 
erahtp  and  Join  with  him  In  pledging  our 
Uvea  and  fortunea  In  the  fight  agalnat  touil- 
tarlan  powtra  who  art  ataktng  to  destroy 
our  dtmocratte  form  of  governmant;  and 

That  wt  txprtaa  to  him  and  hli  admln- 
tatratlon  our  oonfidtnot  In  hia  txprtutd  de- 
alrt  to  bring  light  to  tht  ptoplt  In  tht  world 
who  are  in  darkneaa;  and 

That  we  want  him  to  know  hIa  hopea 
are  our  hopea  and  we  pltdge  to  him  and  hia 
admlnlatratlon  all  that  la  uura  in  bla  tffort 
to  build  and  unify  tht  atrtngth  of  tht  frte 
ptoplta  of  tht  world  for  ptact:  and 

That  wt  art  rtady  to  makt  whattvtr  Bac> 
rlflcta  may  bt  rtqulrtd  to  ua  to  aooompliah 
thla  purpose;  and 

That  wt  pray  hia  hopta  and  vlslona  for 
all  mankind  will  receive  the  support  of  all 
free-thlnklng  people:  and 

That  by  the  wisdom  of  his  pollclta,  with 
the  aid  of  the  American  people,  we  pray 
that  his  course  shall  be  guided  toward  peace, 
progress,  and  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad 
and  that  by  his  actions  he  shall  keep  and 
maintain  the  highest  and  truest  traditions 
In  our  Government  that  will  give  to  the 
world  a  true  picture  of  our  country;  and 

That  we  extend  to  him  and  his  aides  our 
heartfelt  wishes  for  good  health  and  a  long 
life  with  abundant  happiness  for  all;  and 

That  his  uttered  prayer  la  our  prayer;  and 
be  it  further 

Reaftlved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  Hon.  Ralph  E. 
Flanders,  and  Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty. 
CoNstniLO  N.  Baii.it, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Joseph  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  January  37.  1953. 

Lcs  S.  Bmzmoiv. 

Oot>emof. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3klARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  drafting 
H.  R.  2478, 1  have  adopted,  in  general,  the 
principles  of  the  so-called  tidelands  bill 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  last 
session. 

The  bill  restores  the  rights  of  the 
States  which  were  impaired  by  the  para- 
mount-rights theory  first  announced  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1947 
in  the  case  entitled  "United  States  versus 
California."  The  theory,  when  an- 
nounced, was  entirely  novel,  being  based 
upon  no  precedent  in  our  law. 

H.  R.  2478  divides  any  royalties  which 
may  he  derived  from  production  of  oil 
from  the  Continental  Shelf — beyond  his- 
toric State  boundaries — In  the  same 
manner  as  royalties  are  divided  in  the 
interior.  This  will  alleviate  the  need  for 
future  adjustments  that  will  otherwise 
be  required  when  necessary  alterations  in 
the  seaward  boundaries  of  the  coastal 
States  are  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  which  must  be  fixed  aa  a  result  of 
doubts  and  confusion  created  by  the  tide- 
lands  cases. 

Retaining  the  established  royalties 
division  formula  in  the  Continental  Shelf 
area  will  fit  in  very  well  with  my  new 
proposal  set  forth  in  section  11  of  H.  R 
2478,  This  reads  as  follows: 
Sao.  11.  Btorttary  may  contract  with  State. 

Agencies;  Tht  Storttary  may,  by  contract, 
dtalgnatt  tht  proptr  agtncy  of  any  SUtt  aa 
agtnt  to  makt,  txchangt,  or  admlnlsttr  Ptd* 
tral  Itaata  In  acoordanct  with  tht  provisions 
of  this  act;  provldtd  tht  arta  oovtrtd  by  tht 
contract  la  within  tht  boundarlta  of  auch 
State.  If  txttndtd  ataward  to  tht  outtr 
margin  of  tht  Oontintntal  Bhtlf,  Any  aueh 
contract  may  provide  fur  pnymtnt  to  the 
Statt  offlet  or  agency  of  actual  txptnata  la- 
ourred  in  tht  ptrfurnanot  thtrtof. 

The  foresotni  provisions  will  permit 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  services  of  the 
eSclent,  experienced  State  agencies  to 
expeditiously  handle  development  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  without  further  aug- 
mentation of  bureaucratic  control  direct 
from  Washington. 

All  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
as  proprietor  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  State.  Territory,  possession,  or  other 
constituent  part  of  the  Union.  To  set 
up  a  large  Federal  land  area,  completely 
divorced  from  any  autonomous  or  semi- 
autonomous  parts  of  the  Union,  such  as 
the  States  or  Territories,  would  establish 
a  new  trend  toward  big  Federal  hold- 
ings of  a  type  Inconsistent  with  our 
fundamental  constitutional  system.  I 
believe  it  desirable  to  extend  the  usual 
State  jurisdiction  seaward  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  a  duplication  of 
powers.  Dividing  royalties  from  the 
Continental  Shelf  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  divided  In  the  Interior  fits  In 
with  this  theory.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
likely  that  large  operations  conducted  In 
the  Continental  Shelf  will  necessitate 
added  State  expenditures  for  policing  of 
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various   kinds   such    as   prevention  of 
pollution. 

H.  R.  2478  or  any  similar  bill  will  com- 
pletely resolve  the  tidelands  controversy 
and  is  the  type  of  bill  I  hope  to  see 
enacted. 


Logic  and  Sense  in  re  Formosa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OP  PENNSTLVAVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.    EBERHARTER.    Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

KncoRO.  I  include  the  following  article  by 

Lowell  Mellett.   from   the   Washington 

Evening  Star  of  February  3,  1953: 

Logic  and  Sense  m  as  Formo6a — President's 

Orde>  to  Seventh  Fleet  Raises  Teouble- 

bome  Questions,  Wrra  Au.  CoNssftusNCES 

DirricL-LT  To  Fobesee 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 
Put  as  President  Wsenhower  put  It  In 
his  state  or  the  Union  message,  there  really 
isn't  any  logic  or  sense  in  the  use  of  our 
Seventh  Pleet  to  shield  Communist  China, 
whose  forces  we  are  engaged  In  fighting  In 
Korea.  That,  however,  was  only  one-third 
of  the  task  assigned  to  the  Seventh  Fleet 
when  it  was  stationed  between  the  mainland 
and  Formosa.  Another  third  was  to  protect 
Chiang  Kal-ahek's  fugitive  army  and  gov- 
ernment from  further  pursuit  by  the  Reda 
und  to  prtrent  the  Reds  from  making  tht 
Island  a  base  for  their  own  operations.  A 
final  third  was  to  prevent  action  by  Chiang 
likely  to  Irad  us  Into  wnr  with  Red  China  on 
the  malnlnnd,  a  war  (or  wbloh  thtrt  oould  be 
no  foreseenblt  tnd. 

The  quettlon  now  la  whtthtr  thtrt  la  logie 
end  atnst  in  abandoning  tht  last-namtd 
tindtrUklng.  Haa  tht  tlluatlon  so  ohangtd 
that  It  la  wlat  to  tnoouragt  any  atrtoua  at- 
tempt by  Chiang  to  return  to  tht  land  from 
which  ht  (ltd  and  tngagt  tht  furets  of  hto 
enemy  again f 

It  makee  mtlHary  atnN  to  arr<e  that  tie* 
ablt  Nationalist  forttt  aaftly  aahort  oould 
divert  aomt  part  of  tht  Rtd  army  from  the 
Ki»rpan  front  or.  at  Itast,  eut  Into  the 
rroervMr  of  troopt  on  which  tht  Rtda  now 
draw  fur  ust  In  North  Korea,  It  may 
makt  political  sense.  Tht  Kortan  ambaa- 
andor  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  millions  of 
Chinese  would  rise  up  to  join  Chiang's  home* 
oming  army.  (Ht  does  not  want  that  army 
in  Korea,  howtvtr.  In  tht  paat  other  Korean 
•pokesmtn  have  warned  that  millions  of 
Koreans — South  Koreans,  that  is — might  rlst 
up  to  oppose  any  such  assistance.) 

Some  American  miuury  observers  of  tht 
civil  war  In  China  have  predicted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Chiang's  army,  back  on 
lu  own  BOil.  might  fade  pretty  fast,  with 
the  homesick  soldiers  heading  over  to  their 
native  villages. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  President  Elsen- 
hower has  considered  all  the  posslbllitlea. 
including  the  amount  of  assistance  he  is 
prepared  to  give  Chiang  in  any  important 
and  useful  harassment  of  the  foe  from  the 
rear.  "ThU  order."  he  said,  "implies  no 
aggressive  intent  on  our  part."  However. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Chiang's  troops 
would  ferry  themselves  acroea  the  interven- 
ing water  in  Chinese  Junks  and  land  them- 
selves without  the  ijrotectlon  of  air  cover 
or  that  tliey  would  make  the  attempt  with- 
out formidable  artillery  and  adequate  sup- 
plies, none  of  which  they  possess  of  their 
own.  Inevitably,  It  seems,  we  would  be  in- 
volved In  a  manner  bound  to  suggest  aggrea- 
alve  Intent  in  the  minds  of  tht  nalvt  Rtda. 


Sh^  of  putting  Chiang  ashore  and  aban- 
donlijig  him.  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  new 
poJlcJr,  if  carried  out  In  any  serious  way, 
can  result  in  ansrthlng  less  than  open,  de- 
clared war  with  China,  which  we  would  have 
to  try  to  win  If  we  got  into  it,  but  which 
mlghft  leave  our  armies,  as  Winston  Chxirchlll 
suggested,  wandering  around  the  interior  of 
that  vast  country  for  a  long,  long  time. 

If  hot  undertaken  in  a  serious  way  it  could 
mean  only  a  little  stepping  up  of  the  sporadic 
raiding  expeditions  along  the  coast  now  en- 
gaged In  by  small  Chiang  contingents,  despite 
the  Seventh  Fleet.  But  the  stepping  up,  plus 
the  formal  change  In  policy,  could  result  In 
othef  consequences  greatly  feared  by  other 
memfbers  of  the  United  Nations.  France  fears 
the  Appearance  of  a  Red  Chinese  army  In 
Indochina.  Britain  fears  for  Hong  Kong. 
Botl^  fear  the  possible  Implementation  of 
the  ^Russian-Chinese  treaty,  which  would 
mean  the  dreaded  third  world  war. 

None  of  these  consequences  may  be  in 
Immiedlate  prospect.  Chiang.  It  is  said, 
would  need  another  year  or  two  of  prepa- 
ratldn  before  attempting  any  Important 
actlqn.  Meantime,  however,  the  provoca- 
tion Implicit  in  the  President's  order  to  the 
fleet  could  result  in  troublesome  action  by 
the  Reds,  unwilling  to  wait  for  Chiang  to 
takeJ  the  initiative. 


his  signals  called  for  retreat  eo  often — ^from 
China,  from  Formoea,  etc. — that  soft  an- 
swers and  withdrawals  seemed  to  be  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

What  DuUes  had  to  say  about  captive  peo- 
ples, while  promising  no  adventiires  in  lib- 
eration, made  It  clear  the  era  of  dignified 
acquiescenoe  has  come  to  a  close. 

The  fact  is  we  have  reached,  perhaps 
passed,  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  re- 
treat. Dulles  made  that  very  clear.  And 
inasmuch  as  stalemates  are  short-lived  In 
any  world  conflict  of  such  scope,  we  are  left 
no  choice  but  to  advance. 


la  Praise  of  Secretary  Dalles'  Broadcast 
to  America  and  to  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

nlr  TBI  ROUSE  OF  REPRKBENTATIVBS 

Tueaday,  February  3.  1953 

}ifT,  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
ImoKis  oonaent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  (onowlng  editorial  from  the 
MimMftPOlts  Star  of  January  28. 1853; 

T  DvLUB'  Plain  Taui 

t^t  fortign  policy  of  the  United  lUtte 
took  Off  lu  itrlptd  pantt  and  tUk  hat  Tutt- 
d»y{  night  and  |ot  into  ilaoki  and  a  work 
Jicket  with  tht  Amtrloan  people. 

For  all  ita  othtr  impUoatlont,  and  there 
were  many,  that  was  tht  ilgniaoanot  of  See- 
rtt^ry  of  Statt  John  Potter  DuUea'  ttlttalk. 
Kt  lalktd  turkty  to  hit  oountrymtn  in  ttrma 
thtjy  can  undtrttand. 

Our  national  tntmttt  can  understand  what 
he  said,  too,  and  will  get  tht  point  that  thlt 
cotintry  is  a  plaet  whtrt  tht  languag*  of  tht 
embassy  can  be  undtrstood  in  tht  shop  and 
tht  marketplact. 

m  terms  of  content  thtrt  wasnt  much  new 
In  Secretary  Dulles'  talk— simply  a  straight- 
forward reminder  of  the  fact  that  almost  all 
Americans,  without  regard  to  political  party, 
hate  been  headed  In  the  same  direction. 

There  was  something  new  in  the  tone  of 
the  talk.  Secretary  Dulles  seemed  to  con- 
sciously abandon  the  note  of  timidity  that 
had  marked  some  discussions  of  what  our 
national  self-interest  in  the  world  amounts 
to. 

He  made  It  clear  to  the  point  of  blxmtnees 
that  the  United  States  is  not  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  But  he  also  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  Intend  to  make  Soviet  Imperialism  beat 
a  retreat  from  areas  it  has  raped  in  recent 
years. 

Dulles'  predecessor  always  somehow  con- 
trived to  tempt  his  audiences  to  guess  what 
he  privately  expected  to  give  up  next  in  seek- 
ing an  accommodation  with  the  Rxisslan 
habit  of  nesting  on  any  bit  of  undefended 
ground. 

We  do  not  wish  to  do  Dean  Acheson  per- 
sonal injustice  in  this  matter.    Tht  fact  la 


Wlio  Shall  Stop  Erosion,  SCS  or 
Engineers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

or  WEST  VIRCimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  under  date 
of  January  29  relative  to  erosion  prob- 
lems. The  article  follows: 
Who  Shau.  Stop  EaosioN,  SCS  oa  Enoinkxxs? 

The  watershed  soil  erosion  and  flood  con- 
trol program  of  the  Boll  Conservation  Serv- 
ice is  being  jeopardized  by  big  dam  Interests. 
A    subcommittee    of    the    House    Public 
Works  Committee  proposes  to  submit  SCS 
efforts  to  control  floods  and  trosloa  to  the 
whim  of  the  Corps  of  BnginMis. 
Thla  would  bt  a  mlstakt. 
Tht  SCS  thinks  la  tsrms  of  atopplng  the 
raindrop  whtrt  it  falls,  btfort  it  )ulns  othtr 
ralB  drops  to  build  a  flood.    Tht  oonstrva« 
tloiUsts  think  in  Urms  of  plaattng  trtts 
and  grass  and  building  small  dams  to  hold 
watsr  and  silt,    Tht  ICS  knows  btit  huw 
to  do  thtse  things. 

Bui  tht  suboommlttee  thinks  la  terms  oC 
big  dan\s  and  levees  sad  rivers.  It  wanu 
the  SCS  to  gtt  ptrmlssion  from  tht  tngl- 
Bters  before  tht  SOS  oan  tvtn  trtct  a  small 
barrltr  to  ontoh  silt  wsshtd  from  a  hillside. 
Ths  SOS  would  havt  to  dtptnd  tipou  the 
Btorttary  of  tht  Army  tor  any  funds  to  sur* 
vty  an  arta  for  flood  prtvtntion,  wattr-fluw 
rttardatlon  and  sutl-eroslon  prtvtntion— If 
tht  SCS  projtct  haa  any  conntetion  to  any 
gigantlo  dam  baiug  oonsidtrtd  by  tht  ta« 
glnttrs. 

The  subcommittee  belittles  past  efforts  ot 
ths  SCS  to  control  erosion  and  floods. 

This  SCS  program  Is  a  long-time  plan,  be- 
cause It  means  developing  farmer  coopera- 
tion as  well  as  establishment  of  cheap  land 
cover  and  building  up  soil  fertility.  Tht 
engineers'  program  provides  for  more  im- 
mediate relief  from  floods  through  expensive 
but  necessary  emergency  measures,  such  as 
dams  and  levees. 

But  without  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice's efforts,  the  engineers'  reservoirs  and 
rivers  wovUd  eventually  fill  with  silt. 

The  engineers  and  the  SCS  have  a  good 
working  arrangement  in  the  mid-South. 
SCS  is  responsible  for  retarding  soil  erosion 
and  water  flow  upstream  from  United  States 
Government-owned  reservoir  flood  land. 
The  engineers  are  responsible  from  the  reser- 
voir property  on  downstream. 

Army  engineers  know  how  to  build  a  big 
dam.  But  the  SCS  knows  best  how  to  help 
farmers  develop  sound  conservation  pro- 
grams on  their  hills.  Congress  should  recog- 
nise the  respective  flelds  of  these  two  or-^ 
ganlzatlons. 
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CkiitM  of  Taylor,  Tti.,  Hoior  Dr. 
Jamti  Loo  Dickoj  j 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TSXAS 

W  TBS  ROUSS  OF  REPRSSBNTATXVSa 

Monday,  February  2. 195i 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Just  a  few  nights  ago  the  people  of 
Taylor.  T«x..  gave  a  great  demonstra> 
tlon  of  how  men  and  women,  regard* 
less  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  meet  their 
community  responsibilities  In  a  spirit 
of  goodwill.  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  In  the  story- 
one  which  was  carried  over  the  Nation 
in  the  press,  on  radio  and  television — 
of  how  these  people  In  Williamson 
County  named  Dr.  James  Lee  Dickey  as 
Taylor's  outstanding  citizen  of  1952. 

This  award  was  presented  by  the  Ro» 
tary  Club  of  Taylor  at  the  annual  Tay- 
lor Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  and 
Dr.  Dickey's  selection  was  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  four  civic  clubs  of 
that  city. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
Representative    of    these    people    and 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
stones    telling    about    the    award    and 
about  Dr.  James  Lee  Dickey  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Taylor  Daily  Press  and 
the  Taylor  Times:    They  are  as  follows: 
IFiom  Uie  Taylor  (Tex.)  Dally  Press  of 
January  29.  1953) 
Dk.  Dicket  Namkd  1952's  Otjtstanding  Citi- 
zen Herk  roa  His  Unsixfisu  Sesvick  to 
Tatlob  I 

(By  Un  Mills)  I 

Taylor  showed  her  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion Wednesday  night  to  Dr.  James  Lee 
Dickey  for  his  outstanding  service  to  Taylor 
during  the  last  32  years. 

Jerry  Pavlik,  president  of  the  Taylor  Rotary 
Club,  presented  the  59-year-old  Negro  physi- 
cian with  an  engraved  plaque,  officially  desig- 
nating him  "Taylor's  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
1952."  Quiet,  easy-going  Dr.  Dickey  accepted 
the  high  honor  with  deep  appreciation  and 
humility. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Dickey  as  Taylor's 
outstanding  citizen  was  made  by  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  representatives  of  the  four 
local  civic  clubs. 

The  good-natured,  understanding  doctor^ 
greatest  service  to  Taylor  through  the  years 
has  been  the  advancement  of  the  health  olf 
his  people. 

He  has  made  great  strides  forward  in  the 
health  of  Taylor's  Negro  population  (about 
one -fifth  of  the  total  population)  since  he 
came  to  Taylor  In  1921  "to  stay  here  only  a 
few  years." 

Just  before  Dr.  Dickey  graduated  from 
Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn,, 
his  father,  who  lived  in  Waco,  died  in  an 
accident.  There  were  nine  children  in  the 
Dickey  family,  five  of  whom  were  minors  at 
that  time.  Dr.  Dickey,  being  the  eldest,  felt 
that  the  responsibility  of  helping  his  mother 
with  the  children  was  his.  At  that  time  he 
meant  to  remain  in  Taylor  only  a  few  years, 
until  the  children  could  be  a  little  older! 
But,  as  the  doctor  explains  it.  "the  hand 
of  destiny  guided  me  to  Taylor.  I  came  to 
stay  a  few  years;  I  remained  to  do  my  life's 
work." 

The  doctor's  destiny  was  shaped  by  the 
great  health  needs  of  the  Negroes,  especially 
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m  eonntetlon  with  typhoid  ftvtr,  Tn  1033, 
a  gr«at  tpldtmlo  of  typhoid  f«vtr  itruck  his 
p«oplt.  Many  NtgroM  wer*  so  hard  hit  by 
tht  d«prMilon  that  th«y  could  not  afford  to 
pay  11.30  »  month  for  water.  They  wer«  cut 
off  from  the  city  supply  and  wer«  forced  to 
ut«  ortek  water,  the  very  eource  of  the  (ever. 
it  waa  dtaeovered. 

Almoet  every  typhoid  oaae  la  the  city  gave 
a  history  of  drinking  water  from  Bull  Branch 
or  fishing  or  awlmmtng  In  lt.~  Bxamlnatkon 
of  the  water  from  the  branch  showed  It  badly 
contaminated.  It  waa  discovered  that  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  city  sewer  dUpoaal 
system.  Ceespoola  drained  directly  into  th« 
branch. 

Dr.  Dickey  uppronched  thb  city  commis- 
sioners. They  agreed  to  open  one  hydrant  tn 
each  section  of  the  city  where  poor  people, 
unable  to  buy  water,  could  take  buckets  and 
get  free  water.  He  orgajalaed  a  campaign 
of  education  which  enlUted  the  aid  of  Negro 
churches,  schools,  and  clubs,  to  teach  the 
people  where  the  fever  wma  contracted  and 
how  It  spread. 

The  State  department  of  health  provided 
typhoid  vaccine.  Dr.  Dickey  gave  three  ty- 
phoid Injections  to  every  Negro  adult  and 
child  who  could  be  persuaded  to  take  them. 
More  than  3.000  injections  were  given  with- 
out charge.  Local  relief  organizations  pro- 
vided food. 

Dr.  Dickey  persuaded  the  city  to  let  him 
use  an  empty  rooming  house  at  401  Bland 
Street  (the  present  site  of  the  Dickey  Clinic) 
tor  the  treatment  of  his  many  patients. 
Nurses  were  brought  in.  The  city  paid  their 
salaries.  But  young  Dr.  Dickey's  services 
were  free. 

When  the  epidemic  was  over  Dr.  Dickey  de- 
cided the  old  rooming  house  would  be  a  good 
place  to  set  up  a  clinic.  During  his  first  12 
years  here,  the  doctor's  office  had  been  lo- 
cated at  109!^  North  Main  Street,  over 
Speegle's  Grocery.  The  Dickey  Clinic  was 
officially  organized  In  1935.  Today  the  mod- 
em 15-bed  hospital  is  a  far  cry  from  its  first 
poor  existence. 

But  typhoid  wasn't  the  only  health  prob- 
lem that  guided  the  destiny  of  the  Negro 
physician.  Today  only  a  few  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  exist  each  year,  most  of  them  in 
the  rural  areas.  Other  causes  of  sickness 
and  death  needed  the  services  of  Dr.  Dickey — 
diarrhea  (in  infants),  convulsions,  and  com- 
plications of  childbirth,  tuberculosis,  pel- 
lagra, venereal  diseases,  and  violence. 

The  diarrhea  problem  was  met  by  educat- 
ing mothers  in  the  proper  feeding  of  infants 
and  children  and  the  installation  of  many 
pit  toilets  and  a  few  sewer  connections. 

When  Dr.  Dickey  came  ta  Taylor  he  found 
that  most  expectant  Negro  mothers  went  a 
"fuU  term"  without  seeing  a  physician  for 
examination  of  any  kind.  The  birth  of  a 
Negro  baby  In  a  hospital  was  all  but  un- 
heard of. 

"I  knew  that  many  of  these  deaths  could 
be  avoided  by  prenatal  care,"  Dr.  Dickey  said. 
"I  found  the  reasons  for  not  having  the 
care  were  ignorance  of  the  need  for  care 
and  poverty.  We  have  tried  to  do  away 
with  ignorance  by  working  through  women's 
clubs,  selling  the  Idea  of  the  importance  of 
prenatal  care. 

"In  order  that  poverty  should  not  play  a 
part  in  defeating  the  program,  I  established 
a  prenatal  clinic  where  all  expectant  moth- 
ers, unable  to  pay  could  have  free  exam- 
inations and  advice." 

The  tuberculosis  problem  was  largely 
solved  when  the  State  opened  the  tuber- 
cular hospital  for  Negroes  at  Kerrvllle.  The 
doctor  sends  local  cases  there  as  soon  as 
they  are  discovered. 

To  cope  with  the  venereal  diseases  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Dickey  opened  a  venereal -disease 
clinic  to  give  enough  treatment  to  render 
each  case  nouinXectlous  and  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. 


Dr.  Dickey  explatnt  that  the  eitabllshment 
of  the  Dickey  eltnio  It  part  of  a  plan.  "Ita 
purpoee,"  he  said,  "la  to  get  the  colored  peo- 
pie  aocuatomed  to  hoepltala  (or  the  future, 
when,  we  hope,  there  wont  be  white  hoe- 
pltala and  colored  hoapiuia,  but  Juat  hoe- 
pi  tale.  Here,  we  are  Just  trying  to  fit  them 
into  the  over-all  picture  we  hope  will  some- 
day exist. 

"Race  relations  are  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter each  year.  The  only  thing  we  need  la 
Jxut  time  for  the  race*  to  understand  and 
to  know  each  other.  X  feel  the  atumbllng 
block*  wUl  someday  (ade  away.  Everyone 
Juat  needs  to  be  patient,  and  things  that 
aeem  to  be  problema  won't  be  problems  any 
more." 

Before  the  cllnio  waa  organised.  Dr.  Dickey 
sAld  Taylor  Negroes  were  treated  aa  well  aa 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances 
In  white  hosplula.  Those  that  had  to  po  to 
the  hoaplUls  had  to  wait  In  the  halla  tUl  the 
doctors  had  aeen  their  white  patients.  That 
waa  according  to  the  custom. 

"The  Doak-Stromberg-Vaught  Hospital 
provided  two  rooms  not  connected  to  the 
regular  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  colored 
patients.  The  care  these  patlenU  received 
was  unsatlaf actor y  and  the  facilities  were  not 
adequate  to  take  care  of  all  the  Negroes. 
Only  two  patients  could  be  cared  for  at  a 
time.  In  case  of  emergency  one  had  to  be 
moved,  or  the  emergency  patient  operated 
on  and  taken  directly  home." 

Today  the  Dickey  Clinic  la  not  a  make- 
shift place.  It  has  a  well-lighted,  safe  oper- 
ating room,  a  large  sterilizer,  and  instru- 
ments of  various  kinds,  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  type  of  cases  which  come  under  his 
care.  The  hospital  has  a  small  laboratory 
for  examinations. 

Although  Dr.  Dickey  performs  all  kinds  of 
operations,  except  the  most  specialized,  he 
says,  "There  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
white  physician  In  my  town  who  has  ever 
refused  to  help  me  with  a  case  when  I  called 
him." 

At  the  present  time.  Dr.  Dickey  has  only 
vocational  nurses.  During  the  last  few 
years,  he  said,  the  demand  of  larger  hospitals 
for  registered  nurses  has  taken  them  from 
the  small  towns. 

Dr.  Dickey,  who  was  born  In  Waco,  now 
stands  as  "Today  s  Spirit  of  the  South"  to  his 
people.  He  tells  of  a  statue  standing  in  a 
small  Mississippi  town,  or  did  many  years 
ago.  The  statue  was  of  an  old  and  ragged 
Negro  laborer  bowing  down,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  The  statue  was  called  The 
Spirit  of  the  South,  the  Old  South. 

The  sutue  symbolized  the  Negro's  air  of 
abject  humility.  Dr.  Dickey  said.  "It  was 
almost  as  if  the  old  Negro  had  to  apologize 
for  the  very  air  he  breathed.  Those  days  are 
in  the  past.  Today's  people  do  not  expect 
the  Negro  to  be  a  ragged.  Ignorant  beggar. 
The  proof  of  that  lies  in  the  many  schools 
that  have  been  set  up  for  the  education  of 
the  Negro  race." 

The  doctor  described  the  "old"  Waco  as  the 
worst  Negro  lynching  town  he  ever  saw.  He 
said  he  actually  saw  a  Negro  biu-ned  to 
death  on  a  public  square,  that  his  punish- 
ment could  be  witnessed  by  all. 

"I  can  remember,"  the  doctor  said,  "when 
everybody  thought  it  was  terrible  for  a  Negro 
to  go  to  the  picture  show  on  Main  Street  in 
Taylor.  And  that  hasn't  been  long  ago.  The 
people  said  "it  would  ruin  our  town"  when 
the  late  Howard  Bland  first  allowed  Negroes 
to  attend  the  old  Colonial  Theater  after  mid- 
night. Then  the  Rita  Theater  was  built,  and 
the  owners  had  to  do  a  lot  of  spade  work  to 
get  the  people  to  permit  Negroes  to  sit  in  the 
balcony  during  regular  pei  f ormances. 

"One  Negro,  a  stranger  In  town,  was  actu- 
ally pistol  whipped  by  a  consUble  because 
he  merely  asked  at  the  box  office  if  Negroes 
were  allowed  in  the  theater.  But  this 
couldn't  happen  today." 
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The  doctor  also  tells  the  story  about  the 
new  desks  that  had  been  requested  for  the 
colored  school  back  In  the  IgSO's.  "The  su- 
perlnundent  said  the  children  wouldn't  sp- 
preclsu  the  new  desks,  that  they  would 
carve  their  initials  In  them  and  otherwise 
tear  them  up.  Finally  some  aeeond-hand 
deaks  were  sent  to  the  achool  (rom  one  ot 
the  white  echoola. 

"I  noticed  that  some  of  the  desks  were 
pretty  deeply  out  with  inltUU.  I  saw  'DM* 
and  'HM.'  I  Just  wondered  to  myseK  if 
thoee  Initials  were  carved  by  Dan  Moody  and 
Harris  Melasky. 

"After  all,  there's  not  much  difference  be- 
tween kids.  Negro  kids  act  Just  about  like 
white  kids." 

Dr.  Dickey  said  you  Just  cant  explain  eeg- 
regatlon  to  a  Negro  youngster.  "You  Just 
hope  he  will  grow  up  and  understand.  It  Is 
likely  to  make  him  bitter  when  you  try  to 
tell  him.  Somehow  be  grows  up  to  under- 
stand why  he  must  go  to  the  back  door  or 
why  he  mtist  take  a  bikck  seat  In  a  bus." 

Dr.  Dickey  has  always  aeen  to  It  that  his 
people  understood  and  cooperated  In  civic 
movemenU  to  better  the  town.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  many  bond  lasviee  passed  over 
the  years.  Dr.  Dickey  said,  "We  always  tried 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  Taylor  In  all  our 
bond  Issues.  We  tried  not  to  consider  Jtist 
our  own  minority  grt)up.  We  tried  not  to 
think  in  terma  of  whether  It  would  help 
the  Negroea.  but  U  It  would  help  the  city  as 
a  whole." 

Without  Doctor  Dickey's  help  many  local 
bond  Issues  to  Improve  the  town  might  not 
have  t>een  successful.  And  take  the  hotislng 
project,  which  met  with  much  reslstence 
from  the  colored  people.  Doctor  Dickey 
explained  to  his  people  that  it  was  a  project 
to  help,  not  hurt,  the  poor  people.  He  spent 
much  time  (and  in  some  cases,  money)  to 
help  individuals  work  out  their  problems: 
what  their  land  was  worth,  where  they  would 
go  when  their  home  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  project,  what  they  should 
do  about  many  things. 

He  has  always  been  a  guiding  light  to  his 
people,  in  all  their  problems.  His  knowledge, 
experience,  understanding,  and  advice  Is 
accepted  almoet  without  question  by  his 
people,  so  deep  Is  their  faith  in  him. 

Doctor  Dickey  said  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court's  forthcoming  decision  on  seg- 
regation in  public  schools  has  catised  him 
much  concern.  "I  hardly  think  they  can  do 
anything  but  rule  against  separation  on  ac- 
count of  race.  I've  often  worried  about  what 
might  happen  or  could  happen  in  the  way  of 
misunderstanding.  Texas  Negroes  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  tuits.  Very  few  know 
anything  about  them.  But  what  about  the 
tremendous  impact  the  Cotirt's  decision  will 
have?    Will  there  be  violence? 

"I  do  not  think  there  will  be.  If  the  Court 
rules  out  segregation,  the  school  board  can 
solve  the  problem,  at  least  temporarily,  I 
hope,  by  school  zone  boundaries." 

He  said  the  problem  could  be  temporarily 
solved  by  separation  by  boundaries  rather 
than  separation  by  race.  Boundaries  could 
be  worked  out,  he  s.aid.  so  that  very  few 
white  people  would  be  taken  In  In  the  Negro 
zone. 

"At  least,"  the  doctor  said,  "this  might  be 
a  temporary  way  to  give  our  peoples  time  to 
get  used  to  each  other,  to  keep  down  bitter- 
ness. We  encountered  no  real  troubles  when 
Negroes  were  jjermlttetl  to  study  on  the  grad- 
uate level  In  white  colleges.  And  much  trou- 
ble was  expected,  even  violence.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  we  are  afraid  of  something 
that  might  not  happen.  The  whole  segre- 
gation problem  is  just  a  matter  of  slow  prog- 
ress while  we  get  used  to  each  other." 

Throughout  his  life.  Doctor  Dickey  has  had 
every  chance  to  develop  a  bitter  attitude 
about  segregation.  But  he  hasn't — not  by 
any  means.    Says  the  understanding  doctor. 


n.  [have  always  tried  to  sae  the  other  man*s 
vtsiwpolBt  on  •verythlnf.  I've  tried  to  un- 
dersund  him.  All  I  efpaot  o(  a  man  U  that 
he  believe  he  Is  right, 

"We  (the  Negroes)  can't  make  anybody 
Ilka  us.  This  Is  a  democracy.  It  is  a  thiiig 
of  the  heart.  All  we  can  do  Is  wait  and 
hop»— hope  we  are  right,  (or  U  we  are.  I(  we 
truly  believe  In  the  advancement  ot  our- 
sel^res,  we  will  be  accepted," 

Dr.  Dickey,  a  member  o(  the  Southwest 
M«dlcal  Association,  the  Lone  Star  Bute 
Mifdloal  AasoolaUon,  and  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association,  attended  high  school  In  hU 
na^ve  Waco.  Re  atunded  Ttllotson  College 
In  Austin  before  going  to  and  graduating 
(rom  Meharry  Medical  College  with  his 
doctors  degree  In  1831. 

file  (amily  consists  ot  his  wife,  a  native  ot 
NsahvUle.  Tennn  and  one  son.  James  Dickey, 

"L 
These  remarks  pretty  well  sum  up  the 

reasons  Dr.  Dickey  was  chosen  as  Taylor's 

outstanding  cltlsen. 

I'l  think  a  fair  oonelualon  to  reach  about 
thja  health  altuatton  among  Negroea  of  Tsylor 
and  Williamson  County  la  that  it  is  far  better 
than  it  was  32  years  ago,  and  althovigh  It  Is 
ndt  what  we  desire,  It  is  improving  each 
year. 

^  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  these 
many  years  of  work  among  my  people.  Not 
long  ago.  I  went  back  to  Nashville  and  up 
Into  Ohio,  visiting  the  cities  wt.ere  as  a 
yolung  man  I  had  planned  to  locate.  All  of 
tte  cities  had  public  hospitals;  most  of  them 
had  public  health  nurses  and  looked  after 
thie  health  of  the  poor  among  our  people. 

*'I  concluded  that  I  may  have  found  a  place 
wbere  I  could  have  made  more  money,  but 
I  am  certain  I  could  not  have  found  a  place 
where  I  could  have  been  of  more  service  to 
my  people  nor  where  my  service  would  have 
been  more  appreciated  than  right  here  in 
Taylor." 

IPresented  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Dickey  for  his  un- 
selfish service  to  Taylor. 

|I*rom  the  Taylor  (Tex.)   Times  of  January 
29,  1953) 

Di.  J.  L.  Dicket  Receives  1952's  Top  Citwen 

Iawaso — Tenth     Peesentation     Goes     to 

lOtrrsTANDiNO  State  Negro  Leader 

iDr.  James  L.  Dickey   received   a  standing 

ovation  last   night  as  he   was  presented  as 

Tiylor's  OutsUnding  Citizen  of  1952. 

In  presenting  Dr.  Dickey,  Jerry  Pavlik, 
Rotary  president,  said.  He  is  a  man  whose 
deeds  have  made  him  worthy  of  the  award 
for  many  years,  not  Just  for  the  year  1952. 
M|Buiy  of  his  deeds  of  kindness  wlU  remain 
uhknown  except  to  the  person  for  whom  he 
repidered  service.  He  is  indeed  a  man  who 
hAs  placed  service  above  self. 

[Dr.  Dlckey^^  remained  seated  as  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  ever  to  attend  a  Chamber  of 
commerce  banquet,  rose  to  applaud  the 
sejlectlon. 

tenth  award 
Wednesday's  presentation  was  the  tenth 
such  annual  award  by  the  Taylor  Rotary 
Club.  Selection  of  the  recipient  is  in  the 
h^nds  of  representatives  from  all  four  of 
Taylor's  service  clubs. 

Although  advised  beforehand  of  the  forth- 
cpming  award.  Dr.  Dickey  seemed  to  need 
several  moments  before  he  would  trust  his 
voice  In  speech. 

As  he  gave  his  response  to  the  presentation. 
Dr.  Dickey  again  and  again  brought  laughter 
ai^d  applause  from  the  audience. 

He  touched  on  the  many  facets  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  and  throughout  was 
woven  his  philosophy  of  life. 

LITE  PHILOSOPHY 

Briefly  summing  up  this  philosophy,  he 
stated  that  it  has  been  to  talk  with  his 
fi^ends  and  ask  for  things  that  were  needed 
and  not  a  militant  attitude   toward   the 


problems.  It  hasnt  been  necessary  to  bring 
In  anybody  from  New  York  or  Dtillaa  to 
threaten  court  action.  We've  talked  and 
worked  out  our  own  problems  In  Taylor. 

The  presentation  of  Dr.  Dickey  came  as 
little  surprise  to  those  present  as  Uis  story 
was  first  broken  from  New  York  at  6:4S  p.  m. 
c.  a.  t„  by  John  Cameron  Bwaney  on  the 
MaUon-wlde  faoUlUea  ot  0B8-TV. 

NATxoNM.  aaoooNmoM 

Before  the  evenlng'a  program  at  the  0. 
Club  waa  concluded  Dr.  Dickey  had  received 
a  call  (rom  New  York  requeattng  that  he 
appear  on  the  Dave  Oarraway  Show. 

When  the  queatlon  waa  aaked  of  those 
preeent,  "What  do  you  think  o(  the  selec- 
tlont"  the  answer  was  invariably.  "A  more 
deeerving  pereon  couldn't  have  been  (ouud" 
or  "The  Aneet  selection  possible,** 

A  oatAM  rvLrouB 

Dr.  Dickey  called  the  preeentatlon  "De- 
mocracy In  action,  a  democracy  that  we 
dreamed  ot  but  never  expecteC  to  aee  hap- 
pen. Democracy  has  been  growing  for  many 
years  and  I'm  not  Impatient  about  its  prog- 
ress. Democracy  la  a  thing  of  the  heart.  It 
la  the  moat  beautiful  thing  that  man  has 
devised.  And  each  year  the  Negro  Is  sharing 
It  a  little  bit  more  ' 

Dr.  Dickey  also  expressed  doubt  that  the 
totalitarian  countries  of  the  world  would  be 
happy  about  tonight's  action. 

[Prom  the  Taylor  (Tex.    Times! 

Thirtt  Tkabs  op  Szavicx  Wrra  Lcaoekshif 
Buiu)  15-BxD  CUNic 

Dr.  J.  L.  Dickey  took  his  place  last  night 
alongside  such  outstanding  leaders  as  George 
Washington  Carver  and  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton as  an  outstanding  Negro  leader. 

His  selection  as  outstanding  citizen  of  1952 
came  as  recognition  of  his  more  than  30 
years  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  Taylor. 

Born  in  Waoo,  Dr.  Dickey  received  his  pre- 
medical  training  at  Tilliston  College  at  Aus- 
tin. Prom  there  he  moved  to  Meharry  Med- 
ical College  in  Nashville  to  receive  his  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  degree  in  1921. 

While  in  Nashville  he  met  Magnolia  Pow- 
ler,  who  was  to  become  his  wife  in  1922. 
Before  entering  Into  matrimony,  however. 
Dr.  Dickey  established  his  practice  in  Taylor 
with  offices  at  109 1^  S.  Main. 

Dr.  Dickey  came  to  Taylor  with  plans  to 
move  later  to  the  Indtistrial  North,  where  he 
felt  his  opportunities  would  be  greatest.  He 
stayed  to  make  his  life  work. 

In  1936,  when  the  Dickey  Clinic  opened 
with  three  beds,  none  of  the  surrounding 
counties  had  hospital  facilities  for  Negroes. 
Many  of  them  still  do  not. 

The  beds  would  be  ample  facilities,  thought 
Dr.  Dickey.  But  the  need  became  greater 
and  his  clinic  grew  to  its  present  15  beds. 

"Fifteen  beds  is  about  all  I  can  adequately 
take  care  of,"  says  Dr.  Dickey. 

Today  the  clinic  has  laboratory  facilities. 
X-ray  equipment,  a  delivery  room,  and  oper- 
ating room,  a  nursery,  a  kitchen,  and  all  the 
necessities  of  a  hospital. 

In  the  nursery  at  the  time  of  Wednesday 
night's  award  was  'an  incubator  baby  which 
weighed  3  pounds  at  birth.  Dr.  Dickey  holds 
that  the  baby  will  win  lU  fight  to  live. 

Dr.  Dickey  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  and  honors.  He  was  recently  pre- 
sented the  first  honorary  degree  ever  Ije^ 
stowed  by  Tlllison  College,  of  Austin.  He 
was  presented  a  doctor  of  humanities  degree. 

"I  think  this  is  the  honor  of  which  I  am 
most  proud,"  said  Dr.  Diclcey  Tuesday. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  as  past  president  of  the  Lone  Star  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Tilliston  College  and  haa 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  WU- 
liamson  County  TB  Association  and  Bed 
Cross  chapters. 
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He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
liamson County  draft  board  throughout 
World  War  n. 

Dr.  Dickey  Is  a  well-known  figure  through- 
out central  Texas,  and  his  patients  are  both 
Negro  and  white.  His  hospital  serves  pa-i 
tlents  from  Caldwell,  Mllam.  Bell,  Travis, 
Bastrop,  and  Lee  Counties. 

Dr.  Dickey  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Negro  has  made  giant  strides  In  the^past  30 
years  In  housing,  sanitation,  and  education. 


Rent  Control  and  Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  granted,  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  a  letter 
from  Harold  E.  Nielsen,  district  director 
of  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  resolution  on  housing 
passed  by  2,500  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Nielsen's  let- 
ter follows: 

Deab  Congressman  OTTara  :  As  you  already 
know,  Federal  rent  control  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  April  30.  Roughly  600,000  families 
In  Chicago,  200.000  in  Detroit,  and  100.000 
In  Cleveland,  and  the  same  ratio  to  popula- 
tion in  other  industrial  centers  in  the  United 
States,  wUl  be  evicted  because  they  will  be 
unable  to  pay  doubled  rents.  Where  con- 
trols have  been  lifted,  renters  have  suffered 
untold  hardships. 

You  know  about  the  acute  housing  short- 
age which  exists  In  Chicago.  The  average 
workers,  and  they  are  legion,  cannot  afford 
to  buy  their  own  homes  and  will  therefore 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  landlords.  Or, 
we  may  be  faced  with  rent  strikes  which 
can  only  result  in  chaos. 

Our  district  council,  representing  20.000 
members  In  the  Chicago  area,  therefore 
urges  that  you  use  your  influenced  to  see  that 
rent  control  is  extended  until  svifficient  low- 
cost  housing  units  are  available. 
Very  truly  yours. 

District  Council  1,  UPWA-CIO, 
Harold  E.  Nielsen, 

District  Director. 

The  resolution  on  housing  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
follows : 

Whereas  our  organization  Is  constantly  be- 
ing reminded  by  Individual  veterans  that 
housing  for  rental  or  pvirchase  is  still  one 
of  the  toughest  problems  that  the  veteran 
has  to  solve;  and 

Whereas  the  veterans'  problems  In  this  re- 
spect though  somewhat  more  acute,  differ 
only  slightly  in  degree  from  the  problem  of 
non veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Atlantic  City.  October 
15-19.  1952.  do  urge — 

1.  Full  support  by  appropriation  and  oth- 
erwise for  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  without 
any  further  cuts  in  the  Public  Housing  pro- 
gram of  the  act. 

2.  A  continuation  of  rent  controls. 

3.  Provision  for  direct  loans  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  veterans  who  can- 
not secure  conventional  mortgage  financing 
under  the  VA  guarantee  at  the  4  percent  per 
annum  Interest  rate.  '  I 


BUnnesota  Hat  2  Amonc  II  AII-AmcnaLii 
Cities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribune  which  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  citizens  of  my  community. 
The  tribute  is  well  deserved  because 
Minneapolis  has  been  named  by  Look 
magazine  and  the  National  Municipal 
League  as  one  of  the  11  all- American 
cities.  Two  Minnesota  cities  were  in- 
cluded In  the  list,  Minneapolis  and  Be- 
midji.  This  is  not  surprising  because 
the  good  people  of  Minnesota  take  sec- 
ond place  to  none  in  their  acceptance  of 
the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Stand    Up,    Citizens  ! 

Whenever  a  community  accomplishes  any- 
thing worth  while,  scores  of  hard-working 
citizens  are  usually  responsible.  These  citi- 
zens look  beyond  the  present  to  the  future. 
They  set  a  goal  and  seldom  stop  short  of  its 
attainment.  Almost  always  they  work  with- 
out pay,  finding  their  rewards  in  the  progress 
resulting  from  their  labors. 

Two  Minnesota  cities  have  been  chosen 
among  the  ll  all-Amerlcan  cities  of  1952  be- 
cause ol  citizen  groups  which  were  conspicu- 
ously successful  in  assisting  the  public 
schools  of  their  communities.  One  of  these 
was  Bemidjl,  the  other  Minneapolis.  The  ci- 
tations awarded  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
National  Municipal  League,  were  not  given 
for  good  government  or  efficient  municipal 
admiinstratlon.  They  were  in  recognition 
of  energetic,  p\irposeful.  intelligent  citizen 
effort. 

In  Minneapolis  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Public  Education  was  singled  out  for  special 
mention.  In  Bemidjl  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  led  the  campaign  for  school  improve- 
ments. But  in  both  communities  there  was 
a  leaven  at  work  which  Is  part  of  a  great  na- 
tional manifestation.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  citizen  interest  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
educational  developments  of  the  past  few 
years.  Within  that  time,  more  than  5.000 
citizen  organizations  have  been  created  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  their  local  school  sys- 
tems. The  impetus  behind  this  movement 
must  be  credited  in  part  to  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 
but  many  other  organizations  i>articlpated  in 
it  and  made  invaluable  contributions  to  it. 

In  a  sense.  Minnesota's  two  ail-American 
awards  flowed  directly  from  this  movement. 
In  a  sense,  too,  they  were  bestowed  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Citizen  everywhere,  regard- 
less of  their  affiliations,  for  service  to  the 
public  schools  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Minnneapolis  would  be  less  than  grateful, 
however,  if  it  did  not  recognize  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  by  its  own  Citizens 
Committee  on  Public  Education.  This  com- 
mittee, with  its  representation  from  dozens 
of  organizations  in  the  city,  has  taken  a 
devoted  and  enlightened  Interest  in  our 
schools.  It  has  consistently  thrown  the 
weight  of  its  Influence  behind  their  ade- 
quate financing.  It  has  helped  to  illuminate 
many  a  school  Issue  which  needed  public 
understanding.  Last  year  it  sponsored  a 
citizens'  school  week  in  which  100.000  per- 
sons took  part.     This  week  Its  legislative 


workshop  helped  to  clarify  some  of  the  school 
problems  now  before  the  legislautre. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  public  schools 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  foundation  of 
citizen  interest  and  support  on  which  they 
rest.  Yet  trite  or  not.  It  is  the  sober  truth. 
And  It  is  also  true  that  the  schools  particu- 
larly need  this  Interest  and  support  today, 
harassed  as  they  are  by  problems  resulting 
from  years  of  Indifference  and  neglect,  and 
subjected  to  unfriendly  pressures  as  they 
seek  to  solve  those  problems. 

Both  Minneap>oli8  and  Bemidjl  have  been 
fortunate  in  the  kind  of  citizen  support  ac- 
corded to  their  schools. 

Will  the  citizens  responsible  for  these  all- 
Amerlcan  honors  please  stand  up  and  take  a 
bow? 


A  Tribute  to  The  Hebrew  Home  for  the 
Aged  at  Riverdale,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTTES 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended  Is 
a  stirring  address  delivered  by  Miss  Jane 
M.  Hoey,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Federal  Security  Agency,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  three  addi- 
tional cottages  for  elderly  residents,  by 
The  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  at  River- 
dale.  New  York  City,  at  ceremonies  con- 
ducted Sunday  afternoon.  September  14, 
1952. 

The  occasion,  at  which  I  was  present, 
brought  together  more  than  1.000 
friends  of  the  home  including  many  dig- 
nitaries of  the  city,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments.  The  Honorable  Albert 
Cohn.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  presided. 

A  nUBUTE  TO  THE  HEBREW  HOME  rOB  THE  AGED 
AT  RIVEXDALE,  BRONX,  N.  T. 

The  Jewish  people  traditionally  have 
been  outstanding  in  their  observance  of  the 
commandment  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother."  The  establishment  of  this  beauti- 
ful home  for  the  aged  is  an  example  of  your 
fulfillment  of  this  mandate.  You  have  dem- 
onstrated that  your  Interest  goes  beyond 
your  own  families  to  other  aged  persons  who 
need  help.  This  ihstitution  is  also  signifi- 
cant as  an  example  of  private  agency  pio- 
neering. The  standards  of  this  institution 
are  far  above  those  available  for  most  of  the 
aged  throughout  the  country  and  thus  serve 
as  an  ideal  to  work  toward  recognition  of 
the  aged  person's  need  for  privacy.  You 
have  provided  private  and  semiprlvate  rooms 
that  are  attractively  furnished.  Also  the 
need  of  old  people  for  companionship  has 
been  appreciated  since  pleasant  lounges  for 
residents  and  their  guests  are  available  as 
well  as  a  theater  and  hobby  workshops.  This 
institution  is  part  of  New  York  City  and  is 
not  isolated  in  a  niral  area.  Good  transpor- 
tation makes  possible  frequent  visits  by  rel- 
atives and  friends.  The  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  aged  guests  are  an  inherent  part  of 
the  architectural  plan.  Thus  It  is  a  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  hovislng  require- 
ments of  the  aged.  Facilities  for  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation  have  been  carefully 
planned.  There  are  excellent  accommoda- 
tions for  medical  and  related  staff,  and  these 
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should  attract  capable  staff  who  can  provide 
care  and  therapy  for  residents.  Their  serv- 
ices may  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  dealing  with  the  infirmities 
of  other  aged  persons.  Also,  religious  serv- 
ices are  held  regularly  and  opportunity  to 
participate  is  afforded  everyone.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  respect  the  require- 
ments related  to  religious  beliefs,  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  comfort  to  yoiir 
guests. 

Today  I  must  pay  tribute  to  the  many  peo- 
ple whose  gifts,  large  and  small,  made  these 
facilities  possible.  They  faced  the  reality 
of  change  that  has  been  occurring  both  in 
the  make-up  of  our  population  and  in  our 
mode  of  living.  They  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  aged  in  our  population 
has  doubled  in  the  last  20  years.     Today  1 

,  out  of  12  Americans  is  65  years  of  age  or 
over  and  in  the  next  25  years  the  present 
13.000.000  will  have  doubled.  This  fact, 
combined  with  shift  of  population  from 
larms  to  cities  with  concomitant  change  in 
housing  facilities,  has  made  the  old  solu- 
tion of  having  aged  parents  live  with  their 
married  children  less  practical.  Whenever 
the  aged  can  live  happily  in  their  own  homes 
or  with  their  relatives,  of  coiu-se  that  is 
preferable,  but  we  must  face  the  fact  that 

-  this  is  not  the  answer  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  older  men  and  women. 

It  is  estimated  that  6  percent  of  all  men 
and  women  over  65  are  now  in  Institutions. 
We  can  only  guess  at  the  additional  number 
who  need  institutional  care  or  who  will  need 
it  as  the  aged  population  Increases.  Progress 
In  preventing  the  diseases  of  age  may  mean 
that  need  wiU  not  increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  f>opulation  increases.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  more  research  in  diseases  related  to 
advancing  age  must  be  undertaken. 
''  Contributors  who  made  this  home  possible 
have  also  given  the  Nation  tangible  evidence 
that  institutional  care  for  the  aged  can  be  a 
pleasant  choice,  rather  than  a  desperate  ne- 
cessity. You  have  helped  to  break  down  the 
fears  and  dreads  of  the  aged  and  their  rela- 
tives who  think  of  homes  in  terms  of  the 
old-f&shloned  institutions — bleak,  isolated 
structures,  with  no  social  programs,  where 
people  vegetated  and  waited  for  death  as  a 
release.  Inspired  by  your  achievement,  other 
groups  may  duplicate  what  you  have  done, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  more  and  more 
aged  who  need  such  care  to  move  out  of  the 
substandard  homes  in  which  so  many  are 
now  residing. 

Care  of  needy  aged  who  depend  on  public 
assistance  has  been  affected  by  the  same 
public  influences  that  made  possible  this  fine, 
modern  home.  The  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  came  into  being  in  response  to  public 
demand  and  has  been  consistently  liberalized 
as  people  indicated  a  desire  to  share  the 
Nation's  growing  prosperity  with  those  who 
have  passed  their  productive  years.  Two  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  retired  workers 
are  now  receiving  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance benefits.  The  1952  amendments  pro- 
vided an  automatic  increase  in  their  benefits, 
effective  this  month,  of  »5  or  12 Vi  percent, 
whichever  is  larger.  In  addition  to  these 
2.400,000  retired  workers,  more  than  1,000.000 
aged  persons — wives,  widows,  and  dependent 
parents — receive  benefits  based  on  the  con- 
tributions of  a  retired  or  deceased  worker  and 
his  employer.  More  than  2.500,000  persona 
are  now  receiving  old-age  assistance.  The 
1952  amendments  raised  the  maximum  for 
Federal  matching  from  $50  to  $55,  and  as  a 
result  many  States  will  be  able  to  Increase 
monthly  payments  to  aged  persons  who  need 
more  income.  The  average  old-age  assist- 
ance monthly  payment  is  now  $45  for  the 
Nation.  $55  in  New  York  State.  Broadened 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  coverage  re- 
sulting from  the  1950  amendments  made 
many  more  aged  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.     These  amendments  had 


the  Immediate  effect  of  making  about  700.000 
aged  people  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  jtheir  previous  wage  records.  Benefits  to 
thl«  group,  however,  averaged  only  about  $25 
as  the  period  in  covered  employment  was 
minimum. 

dmall  as  individual  payments  through  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  and  old-age  as- 
sistance may  seem  in  relation  to  present 
livijng  costs,  they  nevertheless  mean  that 
more  aged  persons  enjoy  the  independence 
thalt  comes  with  a  regular  cash  income  than 
ever  before  in  oiu'  history.  With  exception 
of  <ieedy  blind,  needy  aged  receive  more  gen- 
erotis  care  than  any  other  dependent  group. 
Payments  to  them  account  for  62  percent 
of  ithe  $2,400,000,000  cost  of  public-assist- 
anoe  payments  this  year. 

While  the  public  has  demonstrated  a  desire 
to  improve  conditions  of  the  aged,  there  is 
evi(ience  that  they  are  still  uncertain  about 
thei  direction  they  want  public  programs  for 
the!  aged  to  take. 

I^uch  criticism  of  public  assistance  stems 
frot  the  fact  that  the  public  is  confused 
abojut  what  kind  of  programs  it  wants  for 
nf^ejdy  aged,  pensions,  based  on  age.  lib- 
eral or  restrictive-assistance  programs,  or 
extension  of  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ancje.  These  conflicts  should  soon  be  re- 
solved as  a  result  of  the  increasing  atten- 
tiot^  the  problem  of  age  is  receiving.  Many 
people,  including  Members  of  Congress  and 
State  legislators,  are  considering  these  ques- 
tions in  local.  State,  national,  and  inter- 
national conferences  on  aging.  Councils  of 
social  agencies  and  civic,  fraternal,  and  so- 
cial organizations  are  developing  community 
services  so  that  as  many  of  the  aged  as  pos- 
siblje  can  continue  to  live  in  their  own  homes. 
Th^e  services  include  recreational  opportu- 
nittes  such  as  golden-age  clubs  which  meet 
in  |church  halls,  in  public  buildings,  and 
in  brlvate  homes;  vocational  counseling  and 
placement  services  so  that  those  who  are 
abl^  and  wish  to  continue  at  work  may  do 
so;  I  and  home-maker  and  nursing  services 
in  tihe  home  for  the  chronically  ill  and  handi- 
capped. Communities  recognize  care  of  the 
aging  as  part  of  their  total  problem  of  health 
anc^  welfare.  Health  services  must  be  avail- 
ably to  all  age  groups  if  the  infirmities  of 
agei  are  to  be  prevented. 

Ajnyone  seeing  this  institution  could  look 
ahejad  to  occupying  it  with  eager  anticipa- 
tioi^  if  and  when  they  need  a  group  living 
arringement.  We  cannot  feel  that  way  about 
the  living  facilities  now  available  to  many 
aged  people  whether  they  live  alone,  with 
their  families,  or  in  special  Jiomes.  As  these 
buildings  are  dedicated,  let  us  also  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  helping  to  create 
for  all  the  aged  a  future  they  can  face  with 
couifidence  and  Joy. 


The  Tax  Barden 


T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  what  may  be  the  consensus  of  the 
Members  of  this  honorable  body  concern- 
inii  the  need  or  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing the  tax  burden  now  being  carried  by 
the  jjeople  of  this  Nation,  I  feel  that  they 
are  unanimoxis  in  their  belief  that  such 
taxes  as  are  being  imposed  now  and  have 
been  found  to  be  manifestly  unfair,  im- 
juat  and,  in  many  cases  ruinous  to  the 


taxpayers,  should  be  terminated  as  soon 
as  p)ossible. 

There  is  legislation  pending  before  this 
House  which  proposes  the  repeal  of  the 
20  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  admis- 
sions to  motion-picture  theaters.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  I  am  convinced. 
is  necessary  unless  many  more  thousands 
of  the  small  motion-picture  theaters  in 
this  Nation  are  to  be  put  out  of  business. 
Thousands  already  have  been  forced  to 
close.  Millions  of  our  citizens,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  small  rural  communi- 
ties, have  been  denied  virtually  the  only 
entertainment  facility  available  to  them. 
These  small  theaters  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal recreation  of  those  people,  but  un- 
der the  present  excise  tax  law,  they  are 
disappearing  so  rapidly  they  soon  will 
be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  bird. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  tax  should 
never  have  been  imposed.  The  records 
show  that  the  amount  collected  from 
these  small  theaters  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  benefit 
to  this  Government. 

But  to  the  small  theater  owners — 
thousands  of  them — it  has  been  disas- 
trous.   It  has  put  them  out  of  business. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  owner  of  a  small  theater  in  a  rural 
community  in  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 
To  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  convincing 
arguments  possible  for  the  repeal  of  this 
excise  tax  because  it  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  by  the  imposition  of  this  tax, 
we  have  violated  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  taxation — the  principle  of  placing 
the  burden  upon  those  best  able  to  bear 
it.  In  this  case,  we  have  placed  the 
burden  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
Here  is  the  letter: 

Dear  Sir:  In  urging  your  active  support  of 
pending  legislation  concerning  the  repeal  of 
the  20-percent  Federal  excise  tax,  I  present 
the  following  information  for  your  consid- 
eration and  guidance: 

Theater  purchased  3  years  ago — 

price $7.  500.  03 

Down  payment 3,  750.  00 

Balance 3.  750.  00 

Paid    during    the    3-year    period 
(with  three  members  of  family 

working) 3.750.00 

Bank  balance  at  end  of  third  year.  2.  01 

Federal  excise  tax  paid  during  the 

3    years _     7,269.75 

School  tax  paid  during  the  3  years.         890.  46 

Total    tax 8.160.21 

Thus.  I  have  paid  more  taxes  in  the  past 
3  years  than  the  theater  cost. 

Now  I  have  worn-out  equipment,  broken 
seats,  and  a  ruined  fioor  due  to  the  flood  of 
last  July  7.  I  am  waiting  to  see  the  outcome 
of  the  above-mentioned  legislation.  If  the 
tax  is  retained.  I  have  no  alternative  but  ^o 
sell  or  close  the  theater. 

Mr.  Dempset.  there  can  be  only  two  an- 
swers to  this  question.  If  this  is  a  Just  tax, 
put  it  on  all  business;  if  it  is  an  unjust 
tax — take  it  off  of  us.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  btisiness  in  the  United  States  including 
our  Government  that  can  be  operated  on 
78  percent  of  the  gross. 

I  served  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 
War  II  and  our  Government  rightly  consid- 
ered movies  to  be  essential  to  the  men  in 
those  isolated  areas.  I  consider  that  movies 
are  still  essential  to  the  citizens  of  our  rural 
areas.     Please  take  time  to  consider  this. 

Your  consideration  and  support  will  be 
sincerely  appreciated. 
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In  presenting  this  letter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  want  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that 
this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  This  same 
thing  is  happening  to  thousands  of  small 
theater  owners.  When  one  of  these 
theaters  is  put  out  of  business  by  this 
oppressive  taxation,  those  who  passed 
this  law  have  contributed  nothing  to  this 
country  except  additional  economic  lia- 
bility. Our  Nation's  economy  cannot 
ft«nd  many  reverses  of  this  kind.        | 

Regftrdlese  of  what  may  be  done  eofl|- 
eernlnf  any  other  form  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion, It  Meme  to  me  the  Congreie^wlll 
BMke  ft  if§ry  wife  deeinion  if  it  movee  m 
npldly  fti  poifible  to  repetl  this  unfair 
burden  upon  the  ownere  and  the  patroni 
of  the  motion  pieture  theaters. 


iUifiimi  De/etfe  al  Uweil  Coft 
IXTINtlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.GUBSER 

or  CALirOBITM 

ZN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATZVI9 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  Charles  E.  Moore,  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Mr.  Moore  suggests  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  providing  the  ulti- 
mate in  defense  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
I  commend  his  suggestions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Moore  Machinest  C!o.,         ' 
San  Francisco,  January  19,  1953. 
The  honorable  the  Secretaby  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  think  we  both  are  agreed  that 
among  the  things  the  new  admlnlstratian 
would  like  to  accomplish  are  these: 

1.  To  provide  the  ultimate  in  defense. 

2.  To  do  It  at  the  lowest  cost. 

To  achieve  the  first  of  these,  the  Vance 
committee  has  as  Its  basic  philosophy  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  larger  capacity  to 
produce  military  end  Items  which  can  be 
expanded  quickly  In  event  of  a  hot  war  At 
some  time  In  the  future. 

Such  an  M-day  program  was  recommended 
last  week  by  Defense  Mobil  izer  Heru-y  H. 
Powler  as  a  hedge  against  all-out  war,  and, 
to  Implement  it.  President  Truman  asked 
Congress  for  half  a  billion  dollars  to  get 
started  on  a  plan  to  build  these  machine 
tools. 

I  believe  the  objective  of  the  Vance  plan 
desirable,  but  the  method  unsound  and 
•uneconomical.  I  would  like  to  suggest  » 
different  approach. 

This,  then.  Is  my  reason  for  taking  th« 
liberty  of  calling  my  proposals  to  your  at- 
tention and  for  sending  copies  of  this  letter 
to  a  number  of  other  interested  people  whose 
advice  and  counsel  would  be  available  should 
you  see  merit  In  my  plan. 

As  I  see  It.  the  chief  weakness  In  the 
Vance  plan  is  that  It  merely  substitutes  pro« 
ductlon  capacity.  1.  e.,  machine  tools,  tot 
military  end  items. 

The  same  disadvantages  are  inherent  in 
both. 

Five  hundred  millions  In  machine  tools. 
like  weapons  built  today,  may  be  obsolete 
before  the  need  for  their  use  arises.  Then 
there  Is  the  problem  of  costly  storage.  It 
would   take   acres  and   acres  of  wareho\i8« 


space  to  store  these  tools.  The  buildings 
themselves  would  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
It  would  take  expensive  fire  Insurance; 
watchmen  to  guard  against  theft;  great  care 
and  cost  to  maintain  protective  lubrication 
to  keep  these  tools  in  proper  condition. 

Past  experience  in  storing  finished  machine 
tools  has  proven  unsatisfactory  not  so  much 
from  rust  as  from  pitting  and  etching  of 
important  bearing  surfaces,  perhaps  by  elec- 
trolysis. 

The  Oovemment  would  have  to  maintain 
voluminous  records  and  inventories  ot  tb« 
•xact  locstloni  of  tb«s«  tools  and  tlMir  ao- 
curat*  dMcriptlons, 

Th«r«  would  b«  th«  txDen^lvs  lt«m  of 
trsntportlng  flnlfhtd  mMbln*  tools  from 
point  of  manufactur*  to  point  of  atoraM' 

Tb«fi,  too,  tharf  la  alway*  th«  poaaibllUy 
that  tba  tools  on  hand  whan  an  amarganay 
arlaaa  would  not  ba  of  tha  daalf n  ot  modal 
raoulrad  Un  tha  Uih  at  hand. 

X  propoaa  to  Ahift  tha  point  of  attaak  tot 

1,  Improve  tha  and  raault, 

9.  Out  aoata  by  hundrada  of  mtlllona, 

Let  m»  aff plain;  To  build  a  maahlna  ted 
you  atart  with  a  eaattng ,  About  tha  Mfgaat 
Dottlanaek  wa  auffar  In  ttmaa  of  national 
amarganey  U  tha  produ«tlra  eapaelty  of  our 
Iron  and  ataal  foundrlaa,  1,  a.,  eastlnga, 

Tha  foundry  bualnaaa  Is  notorimis  for  Ita 
production  paaka  and  vallays,  It  calls  for 
highly  skilled  labor  which  cannot  ba  Uught 
overnight. 

In  my  operation  of  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works  on  tha  Pacific  coaat  during  World 
War  II,  wa  were  purchasing  eastings  from 
17  different  foundries  as  far  east  as  New 
York.  Obviously,  we  were  competing  with 
the  builders  of  machine  tools  at  a  time  when 
they  were  also  in  desperate  need  of  castings. 

Nothing  improves  in  quality  like  a  rough 
machined  casting  that  is  allowed  to  lie  out 
in  the  Open,  exposed  to  the  elements.  This 
seasoning  relieves  internal  strains  and  pre- 
vents future  distortion.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  finished  machine  tool  will  deteriorate  rap- 
Idly  unless  it  is  carefully  and  expensively 
stored. 

My  plan  is  as  follows:         ' 

For  those  machine  tool  builders  who  need 
financing,  a  Government-guaranteed  loan 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  Interest  would  be  avail- 
able to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  very 
considerable  supply  of  castings.  The  build- 
ers would  be  permitted  to  depreciate  the  cost 
of  these  castings  over  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  5  years.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  recover  from  taxes  on  profits 
resulting  from  the  ultimate  sale  of  finished 
machine  tools.  Undoubtedly  the  tax  would 
be  higli  during  a  period  of  emergency  when 
these  tools  would  be  sold. 

So  tax-wise,  this  plan  Is  good  for  the 
Government  and  good  for  the  machine-tool 
builder. 

These  rough  castings  would  then  be 
rough  machined  and  stored  out  in  the  open. 
Rough  machining  would  disclose  any  ex- 
isting defects.  Defective  castings  would  be 
repaired  or  replaced  so  that  all  castings  in 
storage  would  be  known  to  be  sound. 

These  are  the  advantages: 

With  seasoned,  proved  castings  available 
for  immediate  \ise,  machine-tool  builders 
could  produce  latest-model  finished  ma- 
chine tools  in  a  very  short  time. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  whose  prod- 
uct is  the  first  to  be  discontinued  in  time  of 
emergency,  could  iise  their  facilities  to  bxilld 
machine-tool  components. 

Builders  could  incorporate  their  latest  and 
most  efficient  designs  to  go  on  to  these  rough 
machined   castings. 

Thus  the  danger  of  obsolescence  Is  greatly 
reduced. 

Furthermore  finished  machine  tools  made 
from  these  rough  machined  castings  would 
be  furnished  to  the  exact  requirements  of 
the  Job  they  would  be  cafled  on  to  perform  in 
the  national  emergency. 


Cost  of  storage  and  insurance  of  these 
rough  machined  castings  would  be  almost 
nil; 

They  could  be  and  should  be  stored  In 
open  fields  exposed  to  the  elements,  insur- 
ing that  the  machine  tools  from  which  they 
are  made  will  be  a  highly  superior  product. 

No  expensive  records  need  be  kept  by  the 
Government,  other  than  quantities,  location 
and  date  of  production. 

And  ona  costly  step  In  transportation 
would  ba  aaved.  Tha  flnlshad  machlna  tool 
whan  naadad  would  mova  directly  to  the 
point  at  which  It  would  be  used. 

One  advantage  both  the  Vance  plan  and 
tha  Moore  plan  have  against  a  do«nothlng 

KUor  Is  that  valuable  foundry  time  would 
releaaed  In  an  emergency  for  other  vitally 
Important  defanaa  requirements, 

And  by  having  ruUKh  machined  eaatlnp 
made  now,  the  job  Is  done  when  etrtt  makara. 
mouldara,  and  other  highly  akllled  men  are 
•vallabla. 

To  aum  up— Inataad  of  atoakpUIng  flnlahad 
mlliurv  Itema,  it  haa  been  prupoaad  that  we 
at^ickplla  maahlna  toola, 

My  plan  Is  that  inauad  of  atoofcplllng  ma« 
china  Uh)U  wa  alihpiv  atoekplla  rough  ma* 
chined  eaatlnga.  Thla  would  give  the  Na- 
tion the  meana  to  produce  machine  toola 
quickly  In  the  event  of  an  emarganejr  wltt> 
out  prohibitive  coat. 
Very  truly  youra, 

MooRK  Machivkit  COw 
CUAB.  E.  MOOBX, 

Pre$ident. 


Salute  to  the  Boy  Scoats  of  America 
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HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
group  of  Boy  Scouts  called  upon  us 
individually  today  and  presented  each 
of  us  with  a  Boy  Scout  pin  to  wear  dur- 
ing Boy  Scout  Week.  It  is  a  pin  most 
of  us  have  worn  proudly  before  and  we 
are  proud  to  wear  it  again.  Few  organi- 
zations in  the  world  can  boast  of  a  rec- 
ord of  constructive  activity\qual  to  that 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  This  fliTe  organiza- 
tion has  helped  lead  millions  of  boys  past 
the  pitfalls  on  the  bridge  between  child- 
hood and  adulthood.  It  is  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  the  free  world. 

The  pin  presented  to  us  was  fastened 
on  a  card  upon  which  was  printed  a 
most  inspiring  poem  by  W.  A.  Dromgoole 
entitled  "Building  the  Bridge  for  Him." 
We  here  in  Congress  are  called  upon  to 
play  an  important  part  in  building  the 
bridge  to  the  kind  of  world  the  children 
of  today  will  inherit  from  us.  It  is  our 
duty  to  build  a  strong  bridge  leading  to 
freedom,  justice,  and  brotherhood. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  our  Record 
the  feautiful  poem  by  Miss  Dromgoole; 

BxTiiouro   THE   Briocx   For   Hni 
An  old  man,  traveling  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide 
Through  which  was  frowning  a  sullen  tide. 

The  old  man  crossed  In  the  twilight  dim. 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other 

side. 
And  bullded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
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•X51d  man."  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near. 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building 

here; 
Tour  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

"Tou  have  croased  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 
And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head: 
"Good  friend,  on  tha  path  I  have  coma,"  be 

said, 
"There  fulloweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  will  paaa  this  way." 

"Thla  Btraam,  which  haa  been  aa  natight  to 

ma. 
To  (hat  falr'haired  hny  may  a  pitfall  ba; 
Ho,  ton,  mUMt  cross  in  the  twillirht  dim— 
Quod  friend,  I  am  building  thla  bridge  for 

him," 


ablu; 
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CXTKIfSlON  OF  RIMARK" 

HON.  HALE  B0GG8 

or  louuiama 
Uf  THE  HOU8I  OP  REPRUrNTATIVM 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inland 
Water  Boundaries  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  In 
support  of  the  position  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  regard  to  the  proper  criteria 
for  fixing  the  seaward  limits  of  the  In- 
land or  internal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  seaward  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska: 

Ifr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
subcommittee,  in  making  this  appearance  un 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  we  respec- 
tively identify  ourselves  as  Fred  S.  LeBlanc, 
attorney  general,  and  John  L.  Madden,  as- 
sistant attorney  general,  of  the  State  afore- 
said, with  offices  in  the  State  capitol,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Our  first  though  Is  that  of  thankfulness 
for  the  opportunity  accorded  us  of  appear- 
ing here  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  express  our  views  on  the  questions  and 
problems  with  which  House  Resolution  678 
deals.  It  is,  therefore,  with  an  acknowledge, 
ment  of  our  gratitude  that  we  address  the 
Honorable  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
House  subcommittee. 

We  approach  our  responsibility  with  "no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  subcommittee's 
exact  aim  in  exploring  for  the  criteria  which 
the  resolution  contemplates.  It  is  jjosslble 
that  such  criteria,  once  fixed,  could  serve 
several  purposes.  It  is  ecpecially  Important, 
of  course,  that  some  acceptable  base  line 
along  the  coast  of  the  litteral  States  be 
established.  If  Congress  is  to  enact  legislation 
to  confirm  or  create  title  in  such  States  to 
submerged  coastal  lands  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance seaward. 

We  are  not  taking  the  position  that  It 
would  be  absolutely  imperative  that  this 
base  Une  be  established  before  appropriate 
legislation  of  the  character  above  stated  Is 
adopted,  but  we  are  prone,  because  of  our 
special  Interest  in  tldelands  legislation,  to 
view  House  Resolution  676  from  the  stand- 
point of  contemplating  criteria  for  predomi- 
nant application  in  establishing  a  base  line 
for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

It  is  conceivable,  as  well,  that  the  criteria 
mentioned  could  be  used  for  piuposes  of 
navigation  and  national  defense.  A  proper 
base  line,  predicated  on  the  boundaries  of  In- 
land waters,  could  be  applied  in  establishing 
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iffer  rone.  It  Is  more  Important.  In  our 
opinion,  that  Inland  waters  be  designated 
aa  a  zone  for  adequate  protection  of  the 
whole  of  our  national  territory  and  resources 
thain  it  Is  to  use  some  rather  nebulous  the- 
ory, called  paramount  rights,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  oil  alone  in  the  marginal  sea. 

Our  statement  shall  be  divided  into  four 
parts:  First,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
aa  are  view  It,  that  the  mean  low-water  mark 
alo|ig  the  coaat  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Alaska  doea  not  necessarily  determine  the 
botindarlaa  of  Inland  waters.  Second,  wa 
Bha)l  descrit>e  and  dlacuaa  the  Louisiana 
ooa«t,  prlmArily  to  show  that  the  two  math- 
odaj  generally  used  to  locate  and  designate 
tha] low'water  mark,  vu,  (l)  traae  paralMle. 
•nd  (3)  area  of  clrclaa  could  not  be  (oU 
lowpd  with  any  di-grae  of  efficacy  or  reaaon- 
abMnasa  aa  to  tha  Loulalana  aoaatllna  and 
thai  for  suah  raaaon  tha  tMitern  of  dellmlu- 
tUtti,  which  waa  applied  In  the  Anglo*Mor* 
waglan  rialierlaa  eaaa  ^Unit^d  Kingdom  v, 
Nufway,  decided  by  tha  Intarnational  Ctmrt 
of  luatlca,  tha  Hague,  Natherlaiuls,  on  Da- 
oambiar  Ig,  \9b\).  abould  govern.  Third,  we 
aapaet  to  dlacuaa  Lotilaiana'a  martlme  bound- 
arl4i  to  §otM  extent,  bearing  In  mind,  how« 
wtH,  that  the  more  preaalng  problem  appeara 
to  ielate  to  tha  baaa  line,  not  the  distance 
aaaward  to  bt  measured  from  such  Una. 
Potirth  and  Anally,  we  shall  underuke  to 
anawer,  aa  best  we  can,  soma  of  the  questto'is 
posed  by  your  honorable  chairman  In  his 
opening  atatement  at  the  bearlDSB  In  Loa 
Angeles,  Calif.,  October  1.  1052. 

In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  help  this  sub- 
committee determine  the  proper  criteria  for 
fixing  the  E«award  limits  of  the  inland  waters 
of  the  United  States,  we  must,  first,  dispense 
with  definitions.  It  aSords  no  answer  to 
say  that  Inland  waters  consist  of  canals, 
lakes,  rivers,  watercourses.  Inlets,  bays,  bar- 
bora,  sounds,  estuaries,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
Nor  are  we  able  to  treat  the  Inland  waters  of 
the  United  States  and  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  as  synonymous;  for  the 
latter  character  of  waters  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  include  a  part  of  the 
high  seas,  as  well  as  inland  waters.  (United 
States  V.  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany (311  U.  S.  377);  Economy  Light  and 
Power  Company  v.  United  States  (256  U.  8. 
113).) 

The  only  definite  fact  that  we  wculd  at- 
tribute to  inland  waters  Is  that  such  waters 
are  wholly  within  the  maritime  boundaries 
of  a  State  or  States.  The  term  "inland"  ob- 
viously refers  to  locations  inside  the  United 
States,  and  the  territory  of  the  continental 
United  States  is  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  several  States. 

First,  from  a  purely  physical  standpoint; 
the  low-water  mark  is  not  essentially  coter- 
mlnatlve  with  Inland  waters.  If  along  a  coast 
that  is  even  and  free  of  Indentations,  the 
low-water  mark  is  drawn,  no  separation 
would  be  shown  between  Inland  waters  and 
those  of  the  open  ocean  or  high  seas.  Only 
a  demarcation  between  the  uplands,  shore  or 
mainland  and  certain  waters  off  coast  would 
be  reflected.  Water  depths  are  also  a  factor. 
Take  the  same  even  coastline,  without  In- 
dentations, as  aforesaid,  for  example:  If 
waters  are  too  shallow  for  effective  naviga- 
tion at  and  beyond  the  low-water  mark,  it 
would  be  entirely  erroneous  to  classify  waters 
at  such  locations  a  part  of  the  open  ocean 
or  high  seas. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  Congress  has  ever 
contemplated  inland  waters  as  terminating, 
in  all  Instances,  at  the  low-water  mark.  By 
act  of  February  19.  1895  (28  Stat.  672)  (since 
amended),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  waa 
authorized  "to  designate  and  define  by  suit- 
able bearings  or  ranges  with  lighthouses, 
light  vessels,  buoys  or  coast  objects,  the  lines 
dividing  the  high  seas  from  rivers,  harbors, 
and  inland  waters."  This  authority  has  since 
passed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y.  and 
we  understand  that  the  actual  work  has  been 
performed   by   the   Coast  OuarO.    There  la 


nothing  to  indicate  that  this  authority  haa 
been  exercised  with  the  location  of  a  low- 
water  mark  as  a  guiding  factor. 

True,  the  statute  aforesaid  pertained  to 
navigation.  But  inland  waters  mean,  or 
should  mean,  the  same  thing,  no  matter  what 
governmental  function  or  purpose  is  to  b« 
served  by  a  separation  of  inland  waters  from 
those  of  the  high  seaa. 

The  observations  and  views  above  atated 
ahould  be  studied  in  relation  to  one  im- 
portant phase  of  the  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Louisiana  tide- 
land  case  {V'titrd  Statet  v.  Btate  of  Louini' 
ana  (940  U.  S.  8W) ),  Ibe  Cuurt  decreed  in 
part: 

"Tha  t7nlUd  ttataa  la  now.  and  haa  been  at 
all  timaa  pertinent  thereto,  poaaeaaed  nf  par- 
amount righu  In,  and  full  thminUm  and 
power  ever,  the  lands,  minerals,  and  <;tl»ef 
thinKs  underlying  the  Oulf  of  Mrxtrn,  \)iti§ 
aaaward  of  the  ordinary  iww'water  mark  on 
tha  coaat  of  Louisiana  and  euuida  of  tha 
Inland  watera," 

The  c<nirt  did  not  aay  that  tha  rMram/mnl 
rlghta,  full  dominion  and  power  ut  tha 
United  MtHtes  began  at  the  low-WMt#r  mark 
on  the  coast  of  Luulatana  btit  that  autb 
paramount  rIghU,  full  dominion  and  power 
were  located  "aeaward  oi"  Uu)  low-water 
mark  and  ouUlde  of  or.  In  effect,  beyond. 
Inland  waters.  Bven  under  that  decree,  tha 
low-water  mark  would  not  govern  at  all, 
unleas,  perchance.  It  could  be  located  gulf- 
ward  of  Inland  waters:  hence,  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  Dep.4rtment  of 
the  Interior  in  drawing  a  line  on  coast  and 
geodetic  charts  to  show  the  separation  be- 
tween the  area  of  State-owned  property  and 
that  over  which  the  paramount  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government  apply,  would  place  great 
stretches  of  Louisiana's  Inland  waters  Into 
the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

n 

Louisiana  has  the  most  Irregular  coast  line 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Through  the 
Inland  area  of  Louisiana  the  waters  from 
31  States  and  two  Canadian  Provinces  pass 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  tremendous- 
convergence  of  waters  has  not  only  effected  a 
veritable  metamorphosis  of  Inland  water 
bodies,  changing  streams  Into  lakes  or  bays 
and  shifting  water  channels  to  the  Gulf, 
but  It  has  created  physical  curiosities  of 
land  and  water  at  the  coast.  Upon  reach- 
ing coastal  outlets,  an  expansive  confluence 
of  waters  joins  with  wind  and  tide  to  bring 
about  a  constantly  changing  coastline. 
That  which  Is  land  today  may  be  water 
tomorrow,  and  the  reverse  Is  equally  true. 

It  Is  rather  amazing  to  observe  that,  while 
the  shortest  line  drawn  across  the  Louisiana 
coast  extends  a  distance  of  only  397  miles, 
that  line,  following  the  curvature  of  the 
coast  and  Including  Indentations,  covers  a 
distance  of  6,952  miles.  These  Indentations 
follow  the  outline  of  numerous  bays,  some 
of  which  not  only  extend  Inland  for  great 
distances  but  expand  far  to  the  south  In  a 
gulfward  direction.  Over  broad  and  far- 
reaching  spaces  offshore  our  marginal  waters 
■  are  astoundingly  shallow — so  shallow,  in 
fact,  that  reefs,  undersea  hummocks,  and 
other  solid  formations  rise  to  the  surface  at 
times,  and  Islands  appear  to  move  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  emerging  here  and  sink- 
ing there,  and  often  being  lost  until  they 
are  discovered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
mainland  or  Islands  of  greater  i>ermanence. 
This  Is  particularly  Illustrated  by  East 
Timbalier  Island  in  Tlmballer  Bay,  off  the 
southwestern  tip  of  Lafourche  Parish. 

Obviously  these  lands  beneath  shallow 
water  are  well  adapted  for  utilization  and 
are  exceedingly  more  related  to  Inland  water 
areas  than  they  are  to  the  open  gulf.  Such 
lands  are  well  suited  for  oyster  culture  and 
constructions  are  placed  in  such  waters  for 
various  operations,  including  those  of  oU  and 
gas  producers.  In  brief,  the  us«  of  these 
shallow  waters,  the  laods  under  Uvwn.  acd 
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the  reefs  and  shoals  suljacent,  have  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  economy  of  the  State  o^ 
Louisiana  and  Its  people. 

That  part  of  the  Louisiana  coast  which  U 
so  fluid  In  character  and  Irregular  In  con- 
figuration extends  from  Marsh  Island,  lying 
south  of  Vermilion  Bay  and  West  Cote  Blanc 
Bay.  around  the  whole  of  the  coast  in  an 
easterly  or  southeasterly  direction  until  Pass 
a  Loutre  is  reached,  and  then  along  the  east- 
ern coast,  throughout  Breton  Sound,  to  the 
northeastern  tip  of  the  St.  Bernard  Penin- 
sula and  over  to  the  last  northly  Island  of 
the  Chandeleur  group. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  Louisiana 
coast  on  the  east,  including  Breton  Sound; 
Is  found  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  v.  MisstS' 
sijrpi  (202  U.  S.  1).  The  Court  spoke  of 
marshes,  shoals,  hummocks,  and  other  un- 
derwater formations  as  part  of  the  Louisiana 

coast.  ^       i     J 

In  the  bays  along  the  south  coast,  extend- 
ing Into  the  Gulf,  are  numerous  reefs  and 
shoals,  formations  that  are  clearly  a  part 
of  inland  waters  and  the  coast. 

We  shall  introduce  coast  and  geodetic 
charts  to  show  the  highly  irregular  coast  line 
of  Louisiana,  the  presence  of  islands  and  the 
existence  of  various  land  formations  in  shal- 
low water  off  coast.  A  report  In  that  connec- 
tion has  been  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  Louisiana,  &nd  we  ask 
that  the  charts  and  the  report  be  made  a 
part  of  this  statement  and  of  the  record. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Glenn  has  also  given  us  a  report 
on  the  low -water  mark  as  it  applies  to  the 
Louisiana  coast.  His  excellent  description 
of  the  coastal  region,  the  constant  changes 
In  the  area  thereof,  and  the  tests  to  be  ap- 
plied in  locating  the  low-water  mark  should 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  subcom- 
mittee and  its  efforts.  We  ask  that  such  re- 
port be  made  a  part  of  this  statement  and  of 
the  record.  Mr.  Glenn's  qualifications  as 
an  expert  are  modestly  stated  in  his  report. 

In  addition,  we  submit  a  report  by  Mark 
A.  Hanna,  Ph.  D.,  a  widely  known  paleontol- 
ogist of  broad  experience.  Such  report,  ex- 
pertly prepared  and  based  on  expert  exper^ 
ence,  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive  pictiu-e 
of  the  Louisiana  coast,  treating  of  certain 
factors  that  enlarge  upon,  or  do  not  appear 
In,  Mr.  Glenn's  work.  This  report  should 
also  be  of  great  value  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  we  request  that  same  be  made  a  part 
of  this  statement  and  of  the  record. 

We  would  like  at  this  time  to  explain  the 
colored  lines  that  have  been  drawn  on  the 
coast  and  geodetic  charts  to  be  Introduced 
at  the  hearings  and  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord. The  red  line  represents  the  delimita- 
tion of  waters  off  the  mainland  which  are 
3  fathoms  and  less  in  depth.  Without  neces- 
sarily urging  that  this  line  serve  as  a  base 
from  which  the  seaward  extension  of  Louisi- 
ana's proprietary  rights  should  be  measured, 
as  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress  admitting 
Louisiana  as  a  State  in  the  Union,  as  a  result 
of  any  future  legislation  confirming  title  in 
the  several  States  to  submerged  lands  off 
coast,  we  do  believe  that  the  inland  waters 
of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States  along 
the  Louisiana  coast  should  not  be  regarded 
as  terminating  until  such  line  Is  reached. 
That  character  of  navigation  which  is  exer- 
cised in  the  open  ocean  or  high  seas  could 
not  occur,  in  our  opinion,  in  waters  of  lesser 
depth  than  3  fathoms. 

The  green  line  is  placed  around  reefs, 
shoals,  rocks,  islands,  hummocks  and  other 
land  formations  either  above  or  underlying 
shallow  waters.  The  tendency  of  the  drafts- 
man has  been,  as  we  observe,  to  straighten 
the  continuity  of  the  line  and  to  run  that 
line  as  closely  as  possible  from  one  of  the 
formations  mentioned  to  another,  and  an- 
other tendency  of  the  draftsmen  has  been, 
as  we  see,  to  make  the  entire  line,  in  ap- 
propriate areas,  follow  the  curvature  of  the 
mainland  and  Its  directional  course  as  close- 
ly as  possible. 

We  contend  and  urge  most  earnestly  that 
the  pattern  shown  by  the  green  line  on  the 


charts  only  follow  and  correspond  with  the 
method  used  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries 
Case  in  delimiting  a  base  line  off  the  coast  of 
Norway.  This  line  is  not  intended  to  show 
with  exactness  the  proper  application  of  the 
Norwegian  precedent  to  the  Louisiana  coast- 
line but  Is  delineated  on  the  chart  to  show 
the  general  method  or  pattern.  Why  should 
the  pattern,  formula  or  method  \ised  in  that 
case  not  apply  to  the  establishment  of  a  base 
line  off  the  Louisiana  coast?  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  court  would  have 
applied  a  different  method  If,  instead  of 
"skjaegaard,"  reefs,  shoals  and  hummocks 
had  been  located  in  Norwegian  waters? 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  there 
would  seem  to  be  even  greater  and  more  per- 
suasive reason  to  apply  that  method  to 
Louisiana's  coastline.  First,  the  water  along 
the  Louisiana  coast  is  lesser  in  depth  than 
water  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  covering  the 
same  distances  from  the  mainland.  Second, 
distances  from  reef  to  reef,  or  hummock  to 
hununock,  or  shoal  to  shoal,  or  from  one 
such  formation  to  another  would  be  far  less 
than  that  between  rock  ramparts  In  Nor- 
wegian waters. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  court  was 
not  dealing  with  skjaergaard  alone  In  the 
Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  case,  but  with 
islands,  Islets,  and  reefs. 

The  court  said  that  the  arcs  of  circles 
method  was  "not  obligatory  by  law";  hence, 
unless  Louisiana's  coastline  differs  appre- 
ciably from  that  of  Norway,  why  should  that 
method,  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  theory,  be  applied  to  our  coast?  The 
ccurt  also  referred  to  the  10-mile,  or  hcad- 
land-to-headland,  rule  as  not  one  which  has 
acquired  the  authority  of  a  general  rule  of 
International  law.  That  rule,  like  the  arcs 
of  circles  method,  was  not  applied  to  the 
Norwegian  coastline.  For  exactly  the  same 
reasons  which  caused  the  court  to  abandon 
both  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  they 
should  be  abandoned  in  finding  the  base  line 
along  the  Louisiana  coast. 

Should  we  ignore  the  practical  determina- 
tions made  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  rely  upon  a  mere  theory  In 
dealing  with  the  Louisiana  coast?  Why,  in- 
deed, should  a  Judicial  precedent,  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  the  Louisiana  coastline,  be 
thrown  aside  and  abandoned,  merely  because 
the  same  precedent  might  not  be  suitable  to 
the  coastline  of  certain  other  States?  The 
criteria  to  be  recommended  by  this  sub- 
committee need  not  necessarily  be  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  coast  of  the  United 
States  but  could  be  elastic  enough  to  cover 
peculiar  distortions  or  irregularities  of  that 
coast   in   certain   places. 

The  court  also  emphasized  in  the  Anglo- 
Norwegian  Fisheries  case  that  a  "State  must 
be  allowed  the  latitude  necessary  in  order  to 
be  able  to  adopt  its  delimitation  to  practical 
needs  and  local.'requirements";  that  "the  real 
Question  raised  in  the  choice  of  base  lines 
is  in  effect  whether  certain  sea  areas  lying 
within  those  lines  are  sufficiently  closely 
linked  to  the  land  domain  to  be  subject  to 
the  regime  of  Inland  waters";  and  that  one 
consideration  should  not  be  overlooked,  "ex- 
tending beyond  purely  geographical  fac- 
tors— that  of  certain  economic  interests  p)e- 
culiar  to  a  region,  the  reality  and  Importance 
of  which  are  clearly  evidenced  by  a  long 
usage." 

We  submit  that  those  last-mentioned  prin- 
ciples and  considerations  apply  in  full  meas- 
ure to  the  shallow  waters  in  Louisiana's  mari- 
time belt,  and  to  the  reefs,  the  shoals  and 
the  hummocks  in  them.  One  needs  only  sail 
leisurely  along  the  Louisiana  coast  to  see 
scores  of  huts  built  In  the  waters  for  persons 
engaged  In  cultivating  oysters  on  adjoining 
reefs;  platforms.  Installations,  and  structiires 
for  various  business  pursuits.  Including  oil 
and  gas  operations;  luggers  laden  with  shell 
and  gravel  taken  from  the  shallow  waters, 
and  houses  built  upon  piling  as  camps  to 
accommodate    laborers    In    various    coastal 


water  pursuits.  The  Income  derived  from 
all  of  the  aforementioned  optrations  has  a 
definite  bearing  upon  the  State's  economy; 
moreover,  the  cities  and  towns  along  the 
Louisiana  coast  flourish  financially  whenever 
the  waters,  underlying  lands,  and  the  re- 
sources thereof  are  utilized.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  mild  financial  disaster,  at  least,  when  those 
cities  and  towns  felt  the  cessation  of  oil  and 
gas  operations  in  the  waters  of  the  coast, 
resulting  from  the  injunctive  features  of  the 
court's  decree  in  the  Louisiana  Tldelands 
case. 

We  urge  that  the  same  general  facts  and 
circumstances,  both  physical  and  economic. 
Involved  in  the  Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries 
case,  are  found  to  exist  along  the  coast  of 
Louisiana.  That  precedent  should  therefore 
be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  base  line 
along  Louisiana's  coast. 

in 

We  shall  not  engage  In  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion of  the  seaward  boundaries  of  the 
coastal  States  and  of  Alaska.  To  undertake 
a  dissertation  of  that  kind  would  require 
extensive  research  and  a  voluminous  record. 

What  we  shall  say  is  restricted  to  Loui- 
siana. For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
entire  subject  we  do  recommend  an  article  by 
Gordon  Ireland,  professor  of  law  at  Loui- 
siana State  University,  entitled  "Marginal 
Seas  Around  the  States."  appearing  in  vol- 
ume II,  pages  252,  436,  of  the  Louisiana  Law 
Review. 

There  are  three  separate  theories  In  regard 
to  Louisiana's  maritime  lx}undarles.  At  thU 
time,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  which 
one  of  tte  three  Is  more  valid. 

1.  The  3-mlle  limit:  While  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  referred  to  a  3-mlle 
limit  as  a  "nebulous  suggestion"  In  the  Cali- 
fornia tldelands  case,  the  same  Court  appears 
to  have  had  a  different  conception  in  the 
case  of  Manchester  v.  Massachusetts  (139 
U.  S.  240)  for.  In  the  opinion  In  that  case, 
at  page  258.  the  Court  said:  "We  think  It 
must  be  regarded  as  established  that,  as 
between  nations,  the  minimum  limit  of  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  tide- 
waters is  a  marine  league  from  its  cottst." 

Then,  as  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  coextensive  with  those  of  the 
member  States,  the  Court  might  as  well  have 
referred  to  a  State  of  the  Union  Instead  of 
a  Nation. 

2.  The  three-league  limit:  In  the  act  of 
Congress  admitting  Louisiana  Into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
Louisiana's  southern  boundary  was  described 
as  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Includ- 
ing all  Islands  within  three  leagues  of  the 
coast.  Such  limit  is  t>ound  to  have  included 
submerged  lands  in  shallow.  Inland  waters 
Intervening  between  the  Islands  and  the 
mainland.  This  conception  is  supported  by 
the  case  of  Borsage  v.  State  (23  Ala.  App.  18, 
121  So.  427.  cer.  den.  280  U.  S.  368). 

3.  The  27-miIe  limit:  In  1938,  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature,  recognizing  the  3-mile 
limit  as  a  base  line,  extended  the  State's 
maritime  boundaries  24  additional  miles 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Act  55  of  1938). 
Some  question  the  validity  of  such  action  on 
the  basis  that  It  was  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress. To  counter  that  contention.  It  can 
be  argued  that  congressional  approval  Is 
only  necessary  when  the  boundaries  between 
two  States  or  among  more  are  to  be  altered. 
No  State  save  Louisiana  was  interested  or 
involved  in  that  boundary  extension.  Sup- 
porting Louisiana's  authority  for  action  by 
Its  Legislature  alone.  Is  the  case  aforemen- 
tioned {Manchester  v.  Massachusetts),  In 
the  course  of  the  opinion  In  that  case,  the 
court  said  (139  U.  S.  '2^0,  at  p.  263):  "The 
extent  of  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts over  the  sea  adjacent  to  Its  coast 
Is  that  of  an  Independent  nation.  •  •  • 
within  what  are  generally  recognized  as  the 
territorial  limits  of  States  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, a  State  can  define  Its  boundaries  on 
the  sea." 
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We  undertake  in  conclusion  to  give  our 
▼lews  on  some  of  the  questions  posed  by 
Honorable  Clais  Enclx,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; chairman  of  this  subcommittee  In  his 
opening  statement  at  the  hearings  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  October  1,  1952. 

First,  do  the  Tldelands  cases  and  the 
Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  case  raise  is- 
sues of  a  Justiciable  natxire?  We  thought 
not.  so  far  as  the  tldelands  cases  were  con- 
cerned, but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  otherwise.  California  contended 
and  so  did  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  as  amicus  curiae  In  the 
California  tldelands  case  that  the  Issue  was 
one  of  governmental  policy  to  be  expressed 
and  exercised  by  Congress.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  appeared  to  be  alone  in  support- 
ing our  view.  The  majority  of  the  court  did 
expressly  say  that  Congress  could  act  In  one 
place  in  the  opinion  and  rather  indicated 
that  it  should,  in  another. 

We  do  believe  that  Congress  can  and 
should  act.  How  else  can  this  long-existing 
c^atroversy  be  settled?  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  been  called  upon,  yea, 
urged  three  times,  but  vainlessly,  to  decide 
the  ownership  of  the  area  in  dispute  and  to 
name  the  owner. 

Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  of  he  United 
States  can  no  more  create  ownership  than 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  can 
establish  State  maritime  boundaries.  That, 
we  submit,  should  be  a  reasonable  answer  to 
another  question  raised  by  your  honorable 
chairman.  The  pDllcy-maklng  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  deal  with  the 
boundary  question.  Indeed,  In  the  California 
tldelands  case,  the  serious  question  can  be 
asked:  Is  the  special  master  recommending 
to  the  Court  a  boundary  line  that  exists,  or 
one  which  the  court  would  undertake  to 
fix?  TO  determine  a  boimdary  is  one  ques- 
tion: to  flLz  and  establish  one  is  another. 

WhUe  we  do  not  think  that  the  California. 
Texas,  and  Louisiana  tldelands  cases  actually 
involved  Justiciable  controversies  but  should 
have  been  resolved  by  Congress,  if  necessary, 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  Anglo-Norwe- 
gian Fisheries  case  as  one  which  required 
Judicial  action  on  the  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  The  respective 
rights  of  Independent  nations  were  involved 
in  the  controversy,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Court  to  act.  The  question  did  not  in- 
volve a  policy  that  could  be  determined  in- 
ternally by  the  parties-litigant.  No  policy- 
making entity  was  in  existence  to  express 
policy  on  a  dispute  between  nations.  In  the 
tldelands  cases,  there  was.  indeed,  a  serious 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  had  the  right 
to  bring  the  suits.  Of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  disagreed  but  we 
still  submit  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
the  Attorney  General  himself  could  provoke 
a  controversy  in  a  field  of  action  which  ex- 
clusively belonged  to  Congress.  If  the  lands 
involved  actually  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  dispose  of  them,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, except  Congress;  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason,  if  there  had  been  even  a  remote 
possibility  of  the  United  States  having  a 
proprietary  interest  In  the  lands,  then  no 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  save  Con- 
gress could  have  taken  action  to  disclaim 
or  quitclaim  such  rights  and  to  quiet  the 
title  of  the  several  States. 

To  the  extent  of  being  repetitious,  we 
would  like  to  consider  more  specifically  the 
question  raised  by  your  honorable  chairman 
in  regard  to  the  intematioAal  aspects  of  the 
matter.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 
emphasized  that  consideration  In  the  Anglo- 
Norwegian   Fisheries  Case. 

The  international  aspects  of  establishing 
seaward  boundaries  are  not  to  be  regarded 
from  the  sole  standpoint  of  whether  or  not 
the  law  of  nations  permit  limits  of  given 
distances  from  coast  as  base  lines,  or  whether 


or  liot  in  such  situations  one  nation  en- 
croaches upon  another.  In  addition,  and  far 
more  impOTtant,  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  maritime  belt  of  the  nation  has 
adequate  width  or  breadth  to  afford  a  proper 
safety  or  buffer  zone.  Indeed,  it  is  rather 
precarious  to  fix  a  limit  that  hugs  the  shore. 
Paramount  rights  are  not  likely  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  governments  of  foreign  nations 
any  more  than  this  theory  is  comprehended 
by  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  United  States, 
virtually  disclaiming  territory  up  to  the  very 
mainland  of  the  States,  could  very  well  pro- 
tect this  country.  Its  people  and  their  prop- 
erty on  some  kind  of  nebulous  theory  that  is 
said;  to  apply  to  lands  outside  Inland  waters 
and  In  the  high  seas. 

Even  conceding,  for  argument  sake,  the 
absurdity  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
to  o^n  the  property  which  it  is  obligated  to 
protect,  the  crucial  queston  arises  as  to  what 
is  the  more  Important,  undiscovered  tide- 
lands  oil  or  all  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  the  property  and  resources 
of  the  people  thereof?  Should  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  Nation  be  endangered 
Just  in  order  that  tldelands  oil  can  be  taken 
by  tbe  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
delimiting  State  territory  at  the  water's  edge? 

Agiain,  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  honorable  chairman  and  members  of 
this  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing heard.  It  is  not  only  our  hope  that  Loui- 
siana's position  has  been  adequately  stated 
but  ^hat.  by  this  statement  and  the  offerings 
madt,  we  have  been  of  some  help  to  this 
subcommittee  in  its  deliberations. 

BeBpectfully  submitted. 

Fred  S.  LxBlanc, 
Attorney  General. 
State  of  Louisiana. 
Jomt  L.  Maddeiv, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

State  of  Louisiana. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Friday.  January  23,  1953 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  literary  classic  of  which  Hon. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  is  the  author. 
This  eloquent  and  succinct  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
charter  of  liberties  is  a  reminder  of  the 
wor^s  of  Hon.  William  Bradford:  "Do 
not  basely  relinquish  what  the  fathers 
with  difficulty  attained." 

PaX^MBUC  OF  THE  PKOERAL  CONSTITUTION:    ITS 

Text    and    Implications    as    Might    Havx 

BsEN  Told  by  the  Adthors 

(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 

Hear  yet  Hear  ye!  O  ye  men  and  women, 
all,  land  everywhere,  O  hearken  and  heed  I 

Following  the  long  and  cruel  war  which  we 
have  waged  and  won,  our  independence  to 
gain,  we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union;  to  es- 
tablish Justice  in  our  midst;  to  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity;  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense;  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare;  as  well  as  to  secvire  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity,  do 


here  and  now,  and  by  this  most  solemn  and 
sacred  action,  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  by  this  means  a  republic  we  create,  Re- 
publican, indeed.  In  form;  and  guarantee  to 
each  State  a  like  government. 

Here  and  hereby  we  set  up  for  our  Fed- 
eral rule  and  needs  a  carefully  devised  system 
of  checks  and  balances;  whereby,  and  through 
such  means,  three  great  divisions — the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  Judicial — are 
formed  to  guide,  protect,  and  serve  the  Na- 
tion. 

And  after  due  approval  seals  our  labors 
let  not  one  in  our  most  beloved  land  e'er 
strive  by  trick,  device,  or  stratagem  or  through 
connivance,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  dilute,  or 
undermine,  or  liquidate  this  comprehensive 
and  all-sufficient  pact  of  Freedom — the  first 
In  hist'ry  on  which  a  nation  has  sought  to 
base  and  ground  Itself — the  example  for,  and 
wonder  of,  all  the  World;  and  which,  if  in 
its  purity  and  strength,  is  safely  kept,  will 
light  \is  down  to  future  years  remote;  and 
serve  as  torch  for  all  who,  in  lands  of  tryan- 
ny  and  oppression.  toU  and  hope  for  their 
dellv'rance. 

Yea,  if  our  own  shall  alwa3^  be  steadfast 
and  true,  and  o'er-fearless  In  their  sanctions, 
we  shall,  indeed,  endure  unto  the  end: 

But  if,  by  folly  or  acts  treasonable,  this 
instrument  is  destroyed,  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  perish  from  the  earth. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  7,  1953. 


To  Aid  tibe  War  on  Spies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  interest  in  strengthening  the 
hand  of  United  States  investigative 
agencies  by  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  use  in  evidence  information  obtained 
by  intercepting  communications  between 
those  who  conspire  to  violate  laws  re- 
lating to  treason,  sabotage,  espionage, 
and  other  offenses  involving  the  national 
security. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  urging  early  action  on 
a  bill  to  remove  the  handicap  our  Nation 
now  faces  in  its  war  on  spies  and  sub- 
versive elements: 

To  Aid  the  War  on  Spies 

The  new  Congress,  properly  concerned 
with  strengthening  national  security,  will 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  help  materially 
toward  that  end  when  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Representative  Keating,  of  New  York,  comes 
before  it.  The  bill  should  not  be  contro- 
versial, but  It  Is — because  It  has  to  do  with 
wire  tapping.  Muddled  thinking  on  the  part 
of  opponents  of  even  carefully  restricted  wire 
tapping  has  prevented  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation in  the  past.  Chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
muddled  thinking  have  been  the  enemy 
agents  In  whose  favor  the  ban  on  wire-tap 
evidence  operates. 

Under  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of 
1934  it  is  illegal  to  intercept  and  divulge 
any  wire  communications.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  this  bars  the  introduc- 
tion in  Federal  courts  of  any  evidence  de- 
rived from  wire  tapping,  "nils  restrlcUon 
has  placed  the  Federal  Bureau  of  lurejtiira- 
tion  vmder  a  severe  handicap  In  it»  >ntf  on 
spies.     The  Keating  bUl  wx.>u:d  t««%.*v«  t>us 
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handicap  by  legalizing  wire  tapping  In  es- 
pionage Investigations  and  permitting  the 
use  of  wire-tap  evidence  in  court.  Permis- 
sion of  a  Federal  Judge  first  would  be  re- 
quired in  each  case  where  wire  tapping  was 
to  be  used.  Permissive  legislation  of  this 
sort  should  have  been  adopted  long  ago.    ; 


I 


The  People  Voted  for  a  Change — One  of 
the  Chanfcs  They  Want  Regards  the 
National  Ginrentioa  Method  of  Nomi- 
nating Presidential  Candidates — ^Let  Us 
Gye  It  to  Them  Through  a  Direct  Pres- 
idential Primary  .  , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953         j 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  procedure  followed  by  our 
political  parties  in  nominating  their 
candidates  for  Presidency  has  long  been 
the  cause  of  wonder  to  both  American 
and  foreign  observers.  Needless  to  say, 
last  July  the  procedure  not  only  caused 
wonder  but  provoked  anger  in  the  folks 
back  home  who  became  dowiulght  dis- 
gusted. 

When  a  growing  young  man  outgrows 
his  short  pants,  he  finally  convinces  his 
,  parents  to  buy  him  his  first  long  trousers 
and  he  feels  like  the  man  he  really  is. 
Our  great  Nation  finds  itself  in  the  same 
predicament — the  United  States  has 
outgrown  its  short  pants  and  has  been 
In  need  of  long  trousers  for  a  long,  long 
time.  The  short  pants  to  which  I  refer 
Is  the  national  convention  and  the  long 
trousers,  the  direct  preferential  primary 
for  nominating  Presidential  candidates. 

One  of  the  first  to  realize  the  dire  need 
to  change  our  methods  of  nominating 
men.  one  of  whom  would  be  elected  to 
the  highest  office  of  our  Government,  was 
President  Wilson.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  in  1913,  he  urged  the  passage  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  nomination  of 
Presidential  candidates  directly  by  the 
party  voters  without  the  intervention 
of  nominating  conventions.  Wilson,  as 
we  all  know,  was  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor before  he  became  President  and 
was  an  outstanding  authority  in  that 
field. 

Our  Nation  has  grown  almost  60,000,- 
000  people  since  Wilsons  time.  In  1832, 
when  the  national  convention  was  first 
employed  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  office,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  just  a  little  over  12.- 
000,000.  and  perhaps  then,  the  national 
convention  was  ideal.  Wilson  emphati- 
cally stressed  that  we  had  outgrown  the 
convention  in  1913  when  the  population 
had  increased  about  seven  and  a  half 
times.  The  latest  census  shows  nearly 
160,000,000  which  means  we  have  grown 
at  such  a  rate  to  increase  our  population 
by  13  times  since  1832.  when  the  conven- 
tion system  was  adopted.  If  this  is  not 
outgrowing  short  pants,  tell  me  what  is. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  I  feel 
will  bring  our  Nation's  method  of  nom- 
inating our  Presidential  candidate  back 


Into  the  realm  of  our  American  heritage 
by  giving  the  voters  of  our  coimtry  an 
opportunity  to  participate  directly  in  the 
'Selecting  of  their  candidates.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  the  present  sys- 
tem is  as  outmoded  as  the  horse  and 
buggy  and  I  believe  the  convention  sys- 
tem has  been  on  its  way  out  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  horseless  car- 
riage. Political  scientists  have  long  ex- 
pressed their  beliefs  that  the  convention 
system  should  be  scrapped  for  a  more 
suitable  method  of  selecting  presiden- 
tial candidates. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  would,  first, 
authorize  and  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
several  States  to  conduct  preferential 
primaries  to  elect  the  nominees  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  political 
parties  which,  second,  qualified  one  or 
more  candidates  by  filing  a  petition  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  5.000  qualified 
voters  from  three-fourths  of  the  States 
with  the  Attorney  General  who.  third, 
shall  place  the  name  of  any  person  quali- 
fied to  be  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
on  the  ballot  and  the  Attorney  General, 
fourth,  shall  by  regulation  specify  the 
date  on  which  such  petitions  shall  be 
filed,  the  dates  of  such  preference  pri- 
maries and  other  details  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  fifth, 
recognize  a  political  party  only  when  a 
party  qualifies  one  or  more  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

In  the  past,  legislation  which  would 
set  up  a  preferential  primary  has  been 
held  up  because  there  was  no  strong 
public  demand  to  push  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  demand  is  here  now. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  until  last  summer 
when  the  conventions  were  given  com- 
plete coverage  by  radio,  press,  and  the 
comparatively  new  medium,  television, 
that  the  people  realized  the  disgusting 
situation  which  brings  Jeers  from  the 
foreign  countries  and  offers  a  source  for 
the  iron-curtain  countries  to  expound 
vicious  attacks  on  our  mode  of  living. 
Stalin  and  his  blood-stained  henchmen 
undoubtedly  pointed  to  the  convention 
and  said.  "See,  what  we  tell  you,  the 
Americans  lie  when  they  say  they  elect 
their  President.  What  kind  of  a  choice 
do  you  think  the  stupid  Americans  get 
when  they  are  asked  to  vote  between  two 
men  who  are  picked  by  the  filthy  capital- 
ist politician.  They  are  only  trying 
to  fool  the  people,  but  they  cannot  fool 
you  and  me." 

I  am  afraid  that  is  what  the  Com- 
munists are  saying.  We.  here  in  the 
United  States,  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  on  the  Voice  of  America 
program  telling  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world  of  our  great  country  in  which 
the  people  rule.  All  of  the  gains  this 
program  has  made  might  easily  have 
been  lost  through  the  national  con- 
vention. 

While  the  convention  brought  jeers 
from  other  countries,  it  did  not  affect 
the  American  people  that  way.  Follow- 
ing the  convention,  I  had  many  of  my 
constituents  tell  me  they  considered  it 
a  direct  slap  in  the  face  when  they  saw 
the  delegates  defy  their  expressed  wishes 
when  they  voted  for  the  various  candi- 
dates for  nomination.  Some  of  the 
States  had  held  a  presidential  primary, 
but  the  laws  governing  the  delegates 


after  they  have  been  elected  are  weak 
and  still  can  be  circumvented  by  the  pol- 
itician who  seeks  to  control  the  con- 
vention. 

Nebraska,  whose  fourth  district  I  rep- 
resent,  is  one  of  the  few  States  that 
have  a  preferential  primary.  The  num- 
ber of  States  is  very  few — about  a  third 
whose  delegates  number  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. In  the  other  States,  the  con- 
vention method  remains  unchanged. 
That  method,  now  more  than  100  years 
old,  lands  itself  to  control  by  State  party 
leaders  even  more  readily  than  does  the 
direct  primary;  for  under  It  the  dele- 
gates are  at  least  two  or  three  stages 
removed  from  the  party  voters  who  at- 
tend the  caucuses  or  primary  conven- 
tions. A  credentials  committee  had  to 
be  set  up  in  the  convention  in  order  to 
decide  which  delegates  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  true  delegates  of  some  States 
which  saw  two  or  more  groups  claiming 
to  be  the  duly  elected  or  appointed  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Speaker,  you  as  well  as  I, 
remember  quite  vividly  some  of  the  bat- 
tles which  took  place  on  the  convention 
floor  between  campaign  managers  of 
various  aspirants  as  they  sought  to  have 
delegates  who  favored  their  candidate 
recognized  as  the  official  delegation  from 
a  State  which  found  itself  in  this  pre- 
dicament. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
last  sfammer.  I  dare  anyone  to  say  Adlal 
Stevenson  was  the  choice  of  the  rank- 
and-file  Democrats  to  be  their  nominee 
for  President.  The  former  Illinois  gov- 
ernor had  expressed  time  and  time  again 
that  he  should  not  be  considered  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination,  but  what  hap- 
pened in  Chicago  was  another  story. 
Again,  it  was  the  party  bosses  who  dic- 
tated the  final  choice,  overlooking  other 
men  who,  in  preferential  primaries  con- 
ducted by  some  of  the  States,  were  the 
choice  of  the  people.  I  do  not  like  to 
put  this  on  a  personal  level,  but  this  is 
of  primary  importance  to  the  people. 
In  singling  out  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion, I  am  not  saying  they  are  the  only 
party  guilty  of  being  swayed  by  the 
tx>sses. 

I  know  It  has  become  a  big  controversy 
l>etween  the  people  and  the  political 
bosses  who  control  the  conventions  and 
have  their  picked  men  nominated — men 
who.  quite  often,  were  not  the  choice  of 
the  majority  of  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Under  the  direct  pref- 
erence primary  which  would  be  estab- 
lished under  my  bill,  the  voter  and  back- 
bone of  our  Nation  would  be  the  person 
who  picked  the  candidate  of  the  political 
parties. 

By  setting  up  the  machinery  for  the 
direct  preferential  primary  you  would 
do  away  with  the  delegate  who  thinks 
of  his  own  personal  gain  rather  than  the 
desires  of  the  people  who  he  is  elected  to 
represent.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
the  delegate  elected  to  the  national  con- 
vention. If  you,  as  a  Congressman,  acted 
in  defiance  to  wishes  of  the  people  who 
elected  you,  how  long  do  you  think  you 
would  remain  in  office?  If  you  became 
too  far  out  of  line,  the  same  people  who 
elected  you  could  have  you  recalled.  Had 
there  been  ample  time  in  which  to  recall 
some  of  the  delegates  to  the  national 
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convention,  some  of  them  probably  would 
have  experienced  just  that. 

Let  us  return  the  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican vote  to  the  people  who  have  fought 
for  it  and  to  the  people  whose  forefathers 
fought  and  died  so  their  children  could 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
candidate  as  well  as  voting  for  him  in 
the  general  election.  As  the  method  now 
stands,  the  voter  has  a  choice  between 
two  candidates  quite  often  picked  in 
smoke-filled  rooms  on  various  deals  as 
bosses  scrambled  for  power.  We  are  very 
fortunate  that  our  present  leader  is  a 
no-deal  President. 

Gentlemen,  the  best  way  we  can  Insure 
the  citizens  of  our  country  that  the  fu- 
ture Presidents  of  the  United  States  will 
be  no-deal  Presidents  is  by  a  direct  pres- 
idential preference  primary. 


Alaska  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DCLEOATE  rmC'lf  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  from  the  February  1. 
1953.  issue  of  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal 
magazine  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  well- 
known  author  and  member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Senate. 

Mr.  Neuberger  has  written  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  story  on  Alaska's 
readiness  for  the  granting  of  statehood, 
and  I  heartily  endori«  its  contents  and 
purpose. 

Alaska  :  Rkaot  rot  Statehood 
(By  Richard  L   Neuberger) 

Once  again  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  confronU  the  Nation.  The  Issue  Is 
particularly  crucial  In  Oregon  because  the 
former  governor  of  thti  State,  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay, now  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  an- 
nounced he  doubts  the  advisability  of  grant- 
ing Alaska  full  membership  to  the  Union  so 
long  as  05  percent  of  tl^ie  land  area  of  Alaska 
still  belongs  to  the  Pe<leral  Government. 

Alaskan  statehood  long  has  been  of  Interest 
to  Oregon,  because  many  civic  groups  have 
claimed  In  resolutions  and  memorials  that 
statehood  might  give  Alaska  Its  best  chance 
to  transfer  trade  and  commerce  to  Portland 
and  other  seaports  In  this  State. 

The  Issue  Is  squarely  Joined,  for  nearly  all 
statohood  bills  would  snlft  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  of  Alaska  Into  the  hands 
of  the  new  State. 

To  understand  this  complex  question,  a 
few  basic  facts  must  be  explained.  It  has 
been  the  pattern  in  all  the  public  land 
States — and  these  are  the  States  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide — to  leave  the  United 
States  Government  In  charge  of  vast  wilder- 
ness realms. 

When  Oregon  was  annexed  to  the  Union  In 
1859.  a  bare  5,000,000  acres  went  to  the  new 
State  for  school  purpof  es  or  had  been  taken 
up  by  private  owners.  This  was  only  8  per- 
cent of  Oregon's  land  area.  More  than  92 
percent  stayed  In  Pedtral  hands.  Even  to- 
day, after  almost  a  century  of  statehood,  at 
least  half  of  Oregon   is  a  Federal  holding. 

So  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  act  which  admitted 
Oregon  to  the  United  States.  Both  of  Ore- 
gon's Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
may  have  recognized  this,  because  speeches 


were  made  by  Girr  Cokdon  and  Watnb  L. 
Morse  last  February  in  behalf  of  a  statehood 
mea«iu-e  for  Alaska.  The  bill  failed  In  the 
Senate  by  the  slender  margin  of  1  vote, 
44  to  43. 

And  Congressman  HoifEK  D.  Angell,  who 
represents  the  Portland  District  In  the  Na- 
tlonail  Capital,  has  said  that  Alaska  U  more 
fully  prepared  for  statehood  now  than  many 
Western  States  were  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance  Into  the  Union. 

Alaska's  present  population  totals  126.661. 
Oregon  had  considerably  less  than  half  this 
many  people  when  It  became  a  State.  Its 
population  was  52.465. 

When  Nevada  came  Into  the  Union  It  had 
7,000  residents.  Wyoming  could  muster  only 
62.555  soiUs  at  the  time  it  qualified  for  two 
Influential  seats  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statefs. 

Oregon  has  loomed  large  In  all  discussions 
of  Alaskan  statehood.  Although  It  Is  not 
widely  known,  the  organic  act  of  1884  which 
officltilly  recognized  Alaska  as  a  possession 
of  ttale  United  States,  provided  that  the  code 
and  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  should 
formially  apply  to  Alaska.  The  Impact  of 
Oregon  law  has  threaded  through  Alaskan 
courts  and  legislative  halls  ever  since. 

Many  Alaskans  claim  that  Territorial 
status  has  prevenj^d  them  from  breaking 
the  transportation  monopolies  which  have 
dominated  Alaskan  trade  for  generations. 
Most  of  the^  monopolies  are  concentrated 
In  Seattle.  When  he  appeared  before  the 
Houflie  Committee  on  Territories,  William  L. 
Baker,  editor  of  the  Ketchlgan  Chronicle 
declared  flatly  that  statehood  would  enable 
Alaska  to  make  more  use  of  two  great  sea- 
ports— Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and 
Portliand,  Oreg. 

B&ker  pointed  out  that  maritime  strikes 
of  3  and  4  months'  dviration  in  Seattle  had 
left  Alaska  short  of  food,  clothing,  fuel  oil, 
and  medical  supplies.  The  Jones  Act,  he 
said,  "made  It  Illegal  for  Canadian  ships  to 
carry  passengers  and  cargo  between  two 
Alaskan  communities."  However,  the  United 
StatQs  Supreme  Court  has  admitted  that  the 
Jones  Act  would  be  an  unconstitutional  dis- 
crimination If  Alaska  were  a  sovereign  State 
rather  than  a  mere  Territory. 

"If  we  had  been  a  State  during  the  Seattle 
shipping  strike,"  declared  Baker,  "Canadian 
ships  would  have  been  permitted  to  go  to 
American  ports  such  as  Portland,  to  pick  up 
what  we  needed  to  keep  business  going,  and 
we  would  not  have  suffered  a  loss  of  $12,- 
000.000  In  commerce  because  of  the  tleup." 
"TQe  shipping  situation  could  be  a  major 
reas<>n  why  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merde,  the  Oregon  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  similar  local  organizations  have 
passed  frequent  resolutions  urging  Alaskan 
statehood. 

Absentee  domination  of  Alaska's  resources 
has  been  a  frequent  complaint  by  Alaskan 
resi(^ents.  They  believe  this  exploitation 
stems  principally  from  the  region's  inferior 
ranlts  as  a  Territory. 

Most  valuable  of  Alaska's  treasure-troves  of 
natural  wealth  are  the  great  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  North  Pacific,  the  finest  fish  resource 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Half  of  all  these  salmon  are  caught  In  fish 
traps.  These  are  great  timbered  cages  with 
nets,  sunk  In  the  Inlets  and  fiords  where  sal- 
mon school  and  congregate  before  surging 
upstream  to  spawn.  Fish-trap  locations  are 
limited,  and  the  traps  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  A  license  Is  worth 
huge  sums  of  money. 

In  a  typical  year  residents  of  Alaska  owned 
38  flsh  traps  while  absentees,  living  far  from 
Alaaka,  owned  396  traps.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  traps  In  Alaska  are  owned  by  six 
large  nonresident  corporations.  Two  com- 
panies alone  own  118  traps  between  them. 
This  is  three  times  as  many  traps  as  belong 
to  men  and  women  who  live  In  Alaska. 

Fish  traps  already  are  Illegal  In  all  other 
sovereignties  bordering  on  the  Pacific — 
British  Columbia,  Washington.  Oregon,  and 


California.  A  few  years  ago  Alaskans  bal- 
loted at  a  referendum  by  a  margin  of  nearly 
6  to  1  to  follow  this  example  and  abolish  flsh 
traps.  But  nothing  happened.  The  referen- 
dum was  purely  advisory.  Congress  took, 
no  action.  If  Alaska  were  to  become  a  State. 
Its  own  legislature  would  have  authority 
over  Its  own  salmon  Industry. 

Although  salmon  fishing  Is  Alaska's  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth,  the  entire  operation 
is  dominated  by  nonresidents.  The  Flsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  studied  the  Industry  dtuing 
a  normal  year.  Of  the  20,000  employee*. 
10,956  were  Alaskan  residents  and  12,484  < 
were  noiu-esldents.  Wages  paid  to  Alaskan 
residents  totaled  •3,729,000  and  to  non- 
residents of  Alaska  $7,206,000. 

Think  what  the  people  of  Oregon  would 
say  If  their  lumber  Industry  were  dominated 
in  similar  proportion  by  persons  who  do  not 
have  their  homes  In  Oregon,  or  pay  their 
taxes  In  Oregon. 

Alaskans  feel  sure  that  they  can  gain  con- 
trol over  their  industries  and  resources  only 
If  a  government  sits  at  Juneau  which  has 
statehood  power  and  Jurisdiction  rather  than 
the  largely  artificial  and  mythical  authority 
of  a  Territorial  regime. 

If  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Alaska  are 
to  count  for  anything,  their  views  are  defi- 
nitely on  record.  In  1946  they  voted  at  the 
polls,  after  a  long  and  bitter  campaign,  to 
petition  Congress  for  admission  as  a  State. 
The  late  Gov.  Sidney  Osbom,  of  Arizona, 
said  before  his  death,  "Every  argument 
against  statehood,  which  was  used  to  try  to 
keep  Arizona  out  of  the  Union,  is  being 
directed  against  Alaska.  These  arguments 
had  no  merit  at  all  In  the  case  of  Arizona. 
They  have  no  merit  In  the  case  of  Alaska." 
Some  opponents  of  statehood  have  con- 
tended that  the  33,000  natives  In  Alaeka — 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts — are  too  large 
a  percentage  of  the  population.  Tet  Alaska 
Is  one  of  the  few  places  under  the  American 
flag  where  there  are  no  reservations.  The 
natives  are  not  wards.  They  cure  citizens. 
Some  sit  In  the  Territorial  legislature.  A 
few  years  ago  the  president  of  the  Alaskan 
senate  was  a  Tllnglt  Indian,  Frank  Peratro- 
blch,  who  was  educated  at  Clicmawa  Indian 
School  In  Salem,  Oreg. 

During  World  War  II  the  Alaskan  Terri- 
torial Guard,  which  was  organized  hastUy 
to  patrol  the  shore  line  against  possible  Japa- 
nese Invaders,  consisted  wholly  of  Eskimo 
warriors,  armed  with  obsolete  army  rifles. 
When  the  Japanese  slogged  ashore  at  Attu 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Aleut  tribesmen 
died  defending  the  rugged  capes  and  beaches 
of  North  America. 

Other  adversaries  of  statehood  claim  that 
the  Alaskan  economy  is  primitive  and  unde- 
veloped. Tet  In  1944  the  residents  of  Alaska 
paid  higher  per  capita  Federal  Income-tax 
returns  than  the  people  of  any  of  the  11 
Western  States.  Anchorage  today  Is  a  metro- 
politan area  of  33,000  people,  with  luxury 
apartment  houses,  supermarkets,  and  stream- 
lined busses.  Such  cities  as  Petersburg  have 
their  own  culture.  In  this  particular  Instance 
a  Norwegian  background  which  expresses  it- 
self In  folk  festivals,  succulent  food  dishes, 
and  original  Scandinavian  poetry  and  novels. 
I  have  heard  Dr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
the  great  Arctic  explorer,  say  that  Alaska 
has  richer  resources  than  all  the  countries 
of  Scandinavia,  where  12,000,000  people  live. 
He  added  that  Alaska  could  support  at  least 
1,000,000  citizens  almost  Immediately.  But 
many  experts  believe  that  statehood  and 
self-government  must  come  first. 

Some  oppxjnents  of  statehood  argue 
against  It  on  the  ground  that  Alaska  Is  not 
contiguous  to  the  United  States.  This 
means  It  has  no  common  boundary  with 
other  States.  But  Oregon  was  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  bulk  of  the  other  States  when 
It  was  admitted  In  1859.  In  addition,  Alaska 
at  least  is  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
and  far  closer  to  continental  United  States 
than  Is  HawaU.  which  likewise  is  entiUed 
to  statehood. 
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Canada,  after  aU.  to  a  fuUy  self-governJng 
unit  of  Xh»  BrltUb  empire,  but  Canada  Uea 
acroM  3.000  milaa  of  aaXt  water  from  tba 
United  Kingdom,  where  siU  the  Queen,  who 
to  Canada's  sTmbollc  ruler. 

Furthermore,  southeastern  Alaska  to  aep- 
arated  from  the  States  of  the  American 
Pacific  Northwest  only  by  British  Coliunbia, 
a  Canadian  Province  with  which  this  region 
enjoys  friendly  relations  and  a  conunon  econ'< 
omy  and  culture. 

The  latest  struggle  over  Alaskan  state- 
hood comes  at  a  time  of  great  poesible  eco<- 
ztomlc  development  in  Alaska.  The  first 
pulp  mill  in  the  Territory's  history  to  rising 
at  Ward  Cot».  near  Ketchikan.  The  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  hopes  to  construct  a 
$400,000,000  hydroelectric  power  plant  and 
aluminum  smelter  at  Talya  Inlet,  4  mUes 
Irom  Skagway. 

Ironically  enough,  the  company  to  experi- 
encing difficulty  In  taking  up  the  necessary 
land  because  it  to  withheld  from  such  in- 
<tU8trial  development  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Statehood  might  free  thto  land  for 
the  largest  manufacturixkg  enterprise  in  the 
^annals  of  Alaska. 

But  wUl  Alaska  fall  to  get  statehood  once 
i^;aln  becaxise  oi  a  dtopute  over  who  shall 
own  Alaska's  land? 


than  many  of  hto  eldera  In  the  great  body. 
The  new  Congress,  if  it  U  on  its  toes,  will 
give  the  Smith  bill  quick  action. 


We  Pay  for  Thb 


XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOHADO 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RSPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday,  February  6,  19 S3 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Post  on  February  2,  1953: 
We  Pat  worn,  This 

Mississippi  Congressman  Pbaivk  E.  Smith 
was  a  15-year-old  schoolboy  when  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  the  Buy  American 
Act  as  a  depression  era  trade-protection 
measure.  Since  then  SMrrH  has  entered  the 
Army  as  a  private,  fought  with  General  Pat- 
ton's  army  in  Europe,  and  come  out  of  the 
service  as  an  artillery  major.  In  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  he  leads  a  direct  attack 
against  an  outmoded  law  that  has  cost  the 
United  States  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
In  procurement  expenses,  as  well  as  inesti- 
mable good  will  among  GUI'  foreign  allies. 

The  buy  American  law  requires  that  the 
Government  may  not  buy  anything  from  a 
foreign  firm  unless  the  foreign  price  to  at 
least  25  percent  below  the  lowest  American 
bid.  During  the  war  and  lately  the  law  has 
been  modified  by  Executive  order  so  as  not 
to  apply  to  military  purchases.  But  much 
Government  buying  abroad  to  nonmllltary. 

This  tired  old  turkey  of  a  law  has  enabled 
United  States  mamof acturers  safely  to  boost 
prices  to  the  Government.  It  to  a  definite 
factor  In  contributing  to  inflation  at  home 
and  the  dollar  shortage  abroad.  A  bill  Smith 
has  introduced  would  repeal  it,  and  also 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
that  requires  borrowers  of  REA  to  use  only 
United  States  manufactured  goods  which 
contain  no  foreign  materials. 

The  world  has  changed  drastically  since 
•*buy  American"  was  put  through  20  years 
ago — and  so  has  our  need  for  Government 
economy  as  well  as  for  foreign  materials. 
It  to  rather  amazing  to  be  reminded  that 
such  antiquated  and  costly  restrictions  have 
been  allowed  to>tand  all  these  fast-moving 
years.  Congressman  SMrru,  In  proposing 
their  repeal,  to  more  In  tune  with  the  times 


Tkc  Brtea  McMaImb  Atomic  Eoerfy  Plait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  COMNEL-TICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  the  late 
Brten  McMahon,  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut  until  his  death  last  year. 
Brien,  the  author  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  which  assures  civilian  control  over 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
atomic  weapons,  served  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  since  its 
inception.  He  was  chairman  of  that 
group,  excepting  only  the  2-year  period 
when  his  party  relinquished  control  of 
the  Congress. 

No  one  person  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  atcmic 
developments,  nor  to  the  public  acknowl- 
edgement of  atomic  research  as  a  partial, 
yet  potent,  means  of  national  security. 
Brien  McMahon  knew  and  stated  that 
atomic  weapon  production  was  no  cure- 
all  for  halting  aggression  in  the  world. 
He  recognized  the  greater  problem  of 
human  frailty  in  the  thirst  for  world 
power  and  domination. 

That  Brien  McMahon's  contributions 
to  our  atomic-energy  program  shall  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  our  memories 
in  a  material  as  well  as  intellectual  sense. 
I  today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  Savannah  River  project 
in  Georgia  shall,  when  completed,  be 
designated  the  Brien  McMahon  Atomic 
Energy  Plant. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  antipathy  of 
Congress  to  personalize  Government  in- 
stallations by  naming  them  after  individ- 
uals. In  this  case,  the  exception  should 
sei  ve  to  strengthen  the  rule,  as  the  out- 
standing merit  of  so  naming  this  instal- 
lation would  point  up  this  Nation's  ap- 
preciation for  the  late  Senator's  service 
to  his  country. 

We.  in  Connecticut,  are  proud  of  Brien 
McMahon's  public  record,  and  observe 
no  partisan  differences  in  our  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
field  of  atomic-energy  progress.  There 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  no  dissenting  voice 
to  the  suggestion  I  here  propose. 


Let  Us  Guard  Against  ffliEtarir  Iron  Hand 
in  United  States  Goyeminent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  MnnixsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.     O'HARA     of     Minnesota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  luoder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  RicotD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Press- 
Telegram  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on 
Wednesday,  January  14,  1953: 

Lrr's  GtjABD  AoAntsr  MnjTA«T  laow  HA»m  m 
UNtrsB  STAna  Ootxbhmsnt 
A  movement  to  afoot  to  alter  the  organl- 
ratlon  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Appar- 
ently the  spearhead  of  the  movement  to  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush.  He's  been  putting  up  trial 
balloons  in  the  form  of  magazine  articles 
and  speeches.  During  and  following  World 
War  n.  Dr.  Bush  did  the  co<untry  splendid 
service  In  the  fields  of  military  research  and 
development.  But  It  may  be  that  he's  now 
doing  a  disservice. 

On  the  surface  bis  recommendations  look 
logical  and  innocent.  Actually  they're  loaded 
goods.  Parts  of  them  under  different  Iat>eto 
previously  have  been  rejected  by  Congress. 
They  would  open  the  door  to  a  more  promi- 
nent role  for  the  military  in  our  GoTern- 
ment,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
military  would  be  more  rather  than  less  ef- 
ficient. 

Changes  proposed  by  Dr.  Bush  would  es- 
tablish a  strlkinij  similarity  between  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  organization.  The  Prttssian  model 
for  organization  of  the  top  military  echelon 
may  have  recetred  wtde  pratoe.  bat  two  facts 
about  such  a  system  mtist  not  be  orerlooked. 
One,  It  narrow*  tha  margin  of  elvlllan  con- 
trol. Two,  the  Germans  have  lost  two  wars 
with  it. 

Dr.  Bnsh  would  separate  the  Jo*nt  Chiefs 
of  Staff  meoibers  (roni  their  present  poaHk)na 
of  chief  of  services  and  give  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  dectolve  power 
which  he  dcea  not  at  thto  time  possess. 

Now  Dr.  Bush  himself  warns  against  an 
organization  with  a  single  chief  of  staff  and 
a  supreme  general  staff.  There  should  be  no 
single  military  commander,  except  for  the 
President,  a  clvillaik.  Chlaf  and  final  author- 
ity must  lie  with  clvU  olBcials. 

Yet  the  system  which  Dr.  Bush  vtouallzea 
contains  the  seeds  for  the  very  kind  of  mili- 
tary system  he  appears  to  deplore.  The  pow- 
erful chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
could  for  all  practical  purposes  become  the 
top.  dectolve  offlcUl.  Thto  to  completely  re- 
pugnant to  our  concept  of  government  and 
the  place  of  the  military  In  It. 

Dr.  Bush  says  the  changes  he  proposes 
would  nmke  the  upper  echelons  of  the  mili- 
tary system  more  efficient,  eliminating  much 
of  the  wrangling  and  indectolon.  But  we 
think  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  covered  that 
point  thoroughly  In  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  1949. 
He  said: 

"It  to  no  accident  of  modern  warfare  that 
military  organizations  headed  by  a  single 
military  chief  of  staff  have,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  on  the  losing  side.  Thto  type  of  organ- 
ization Is  conducive  to  static  military  think- 
ing and  to  a  military  line— to  Maslnot-llne 
psychology.  It  discourages  debate  and  tends 
to  foster  an  unjustified  sense  of  security  In 
one  weapon,  one  arm,  or  one  service.  De- 
bate and  wrangles  are  trying,  but  military 
defeat  to  far  worse." 

Dr.  Bush  advocates  taking  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  out  of  the  line  of 
command  so  they  can  spend  their  time 
thinking  and  planning.  At  first  blush  that 
may  sound  fine — but  it's  the  old  theory  of 
authority  without  respon&ibiUty  which  more 
than  once  has  caused  confusion,  disunity. 
Ill-feeling,  and  military  disaster. 

Any  proposato  for  changes  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  entertained  only 
with  great  caution.  The  incomiug  admin- 
istration would  be  well-advised  to  hold  the 
Bush  recommendations  at  arm's  length.  It 
to  true  that  the  American  people  voted  for 
Eisenhower,  a  general,  as  President.  But 
they  voted  for  him  for  reasons  apart  from  and 
above  the  fact  that  he  was  a  career  general. 
They  will  be  sensitive  to  any  move  on  the 
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part  of  the  White  House  or  In  the  Republican 
Party  which  might  be  interpreted  as  in- 
tending to  promote  the  role  of  the  military. 
We  have  been,  and  we  can  be.  mllltarUy 
strong  without  giving  the  military  an  iron 
hand. 


Flood  G>ntroI  in  Viff inia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  surveys  and  reports  pertaining  to 
flood  control  and  other  development  have 
been  made  by  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  directed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Roanoke,  James,  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers  In  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  these  reports  anticipate  construc- 
tion of  more  than  25  flood-control  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose dams  on  these  and  other 
streams  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  construction  to  complete  or  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  completion  at  Buggs  Island 
In  Mecklenburg  County  and  in  PhUpott  in 
Henry  County;  and 

Whereas  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
on  these  projects  to  date  to  In  excess  of  $98,- 
000.000:  and 

Whereas  further  construction  to  proposed 
to  be  initiated  on  the  Jackson  River  of  the 
James  system  and  on  the  Rappahannock  near 
Fredericksburg:  and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  cost  of  all  structures 
and  their  operating  facilities  proposed  for 
construction  on  streams  in  the  State  to 
estimated  at  approximately  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars;  and 

Whereas  this  amount  represents  an  ex- 
]>endlture  of  more  than  $160  for  each  acre 
of  Virginia  land  in  the  watershed  above  these 
developments:  and 

Whereas  the  farms  and  woodlands  of  these 
entire  watersheds  could  be  purchased  and 
established  in  grass  or  trees  at  a  comparable 
cost:  and 

Whereas  50.000  acres  of  land  wUl  be  per- 
manently flooded  and  another  30,000  occa- 
sionally flooded  by  dams  already  constructed; 
and 

Whereas  it  to  estimated  that  more  than 
200,000  additional  acres  wUl  be  so  submerged 
If  other  proposed  dams  are  brought  to  com- 
pletion; and 

Whereas  this  permanently  flooded  area  Is 
greater  than  the  area  to  be  protected  from 
Intermittent  flooding:  and 

Whereas  although  these  reservoirs  utilize 
much  land  of  low  agricultural  value,  they 
also  permanently  flood  much  of  the  best  and 
most  productive  lands  In  these  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  major  floods  against  which 
these  dams  will  afford  protection  are  not 
expected  to  occur  oftener  than  once  in  25 
to  60  years;  and 

Whereas  the  flood  protection  benefits  from 
the  dams  as  presently  estimated  to  less  than 
$15,000,000  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  reservoirs  are  subject  to  silt- 
ing at  such  rates  as  to  impair  or  destroy  their 
effectiveness  In  relatively  few  years;  and 

Whereas  thto  silting  could  be  effectively  re- 
duced and  a  great  contribution  to  flood  con- 
trol would  result  from  the  expenditure  of  a 
much  less  sum  on  the  farm  lands  and  wood- 
lands of  these  watersheds;  and 

Whereas  such  expenditures  for  watershed 
protection  would  benefit  all  the  people  of 
the  area  and  not  be  restricted  to  those  who 
have  chosen  to  locate  in  the  flood  plains  of 


the  streams  below  these  structures  or  who 
utilize  the  power  and  recreaUonal  faculties 
provided  by  them;  and 

Whereas  Federal  funds  used  annually  In 
Vlrgiqla  for  research,  education,  and  assist- 
ance \n  watershed  protection  are  less  than 
the  presently  estimated  annual  flood  bene- 
fit.i  expected  from  the  proposed  construction 
program:  Therefore  be  It 

Reaplved.  That  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors  here 
assembled,  through  the  duly  elected  repre- 
8enta1)lves  of  this  Commonwealth,  do  petition 
the  C<t)ngreEs  of  the  United  States  to  stay  the 
beginning  of  any  new  construction  of  this 
nature  until  comprehensive  studies  have 
been  made  by  competent  engineering  and 
agricultural  technicians  to  determine  the 
kind  and  amount  of  upstream  treatment  and 
protection  that  will  prevent  or  assist  In  pre- 
venting the  early  deterioration  of  present 
and  proposed  reservoir  capacity;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  Before  further  public  funds  are 
released  for  downstream  reservoir  construc- 
tion, that  Congress  do  appropriate  funds  for 
such  studies  and  for  the  establishment  on 
private  farm  lands  at  public  expense  of  those 
practices  and  structures  found  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  over-all  program  and  the  cost 
of  which  would  be  in  excess  of  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  individual  landowner;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  thto  and  other  upstream 
planning  and  treatment  be  a  responsibility 
of  tbft  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  but 
closely  coordinated  with  plans  for  down- 
stream reservoir  development  whether  such 
development  be  by  pubUc  fu::ids  or  private 
enterprise;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That,  in  all  future  plans  by  any 
Government  agency  involving  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  downstream  reservoir  de- 
velopvaents,  there  be  included  in  the  cost 
estinu^tes  and  appropriations  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  comprehensive  upstream 
studiejB  and  establishment  of  upstream 
watershed  protection  in  accordance  with  the 
generiil  ideas  expressed  In  thto  resolution. 

Adqpted  by  the  Virginia  Association  of 
SoU  Conservation  Dtotrict  Supervisors  In 
annual  meeting  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  this 
28th  4ay  of  January  1953. 

Attest: 

R.  J.  PiSHZR,  Chairman. 
D.  A.  Jackson,  Secretary. 


Enroll    GiTes    DnHes    Chilly   Reception 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


m 


Jthe 


or  WISCONSIN 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Constantine  Brown,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  5. 
points  out  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  chilly  reception  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  openly  insulted  in  London  when  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Anthony 
Eden»  failed  to  show  up  at  the  London 
Airport  when  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stas- 
sen  arrived  in  that  city. 

Mij.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  people  to  resilize  that  there 
is  no  help  like  self-help,  and  perhaps 
we  should  arrange  for  a  moratorium  on 
all  aid  for  the  next  12  months. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Brown: 

Dxnxza    Gkxeteo    Coollt — Allizs    Unhappt 
Over  Insistencx  roa  More  Edsopx  Coop- 

XBATION 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

No  American  Secretary  of  State,  since 
Henry  L.  Stimson  went  to  Europe  In  1931 
to  attempt  to  salvage  Its  financial  structure 
through  the  Hoover  moratorium,  has  received 
a  cooler  reception  from  our  wartime  allies 
than  John  Foster  Dulles  received  thto  week. 

The  coolness  of  the  French  and  the  near 
hostility  of  the  Brittoh  came,  however,  as 
no  surprise  to  Mr.  Dulles.  He  knew  that 
the  new  admlntotration's  dectoions  on  for- 
eign affairs  would  not  be  palatable  to  our 
allies.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  om:  western 
allies  had  become  accustomed  to  a  quick 
affirmative  response  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministrations to  any  of  their  objections  to 
America's  views  on  foreign  policies.  Britain's 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Emmanuel 
Shlnwell,  boasted  last  summer  on  the  floor 
of  Commons  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  dto- 
mlssal  of  General  MacArthiu-.  because  the 
former  supreme  commander's  strategy 
seemed  to  him  too  adventurous. 

Now  President  Eisenhowers  order  to  the 
Seventh  Fleet  not  to  Interfere  with  whatever 
plans  Chiang  Kai-shek  may  have  to  raid 
the  China  coast  appears  to  the  Brittoh 
equally  adventurous.  Mr.  Dulles,  backed  not 
only  by  his  Chief  and  Congress  but  also  by 
American  public  opinion,  to  In  a  position  to 
tell  our  Brittoh  friends  that  the  country's 
foreign  policies  will  no  longer  be  Influenced 
by  the  whims  of  our  allies. 

Thto  country  to  determined  to  work  in 
closest  cooperation  with  them.  But  thto  co- 
operation must  cease  to  be  a  one-way  street. 
We  have  recognized  and  will  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  many  specific  interests  and  dif- 
ficulties of  our  allies.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Dulles  has  emphasized  in  Paris, 
has  no  intention  of  wetohing  on  Its  commit- 
ments, but  expects  our  allies  to  stand  by 
theirs.  Thto  unfortunately  has  not  been  the 
case  In  the  last  12  months. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  created  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  The  United 
States  has  supported  It  not  only  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  but  with  more  ground  forces 
than  the  French  or  Brittoh  have  been  willing 
to  muster.  We  have  in  Germany  alone  six 
divisions,  to  foiu-  Brittoh  and  five  French. 
Our  efforts  were  predicated  on  a  unity  of 
Western  Europe,  without  which  no  real  de- 
fense is  possible.  Tet  In  the  last  8  months 
we  have  been  faced  with  a  rift  between 
Germany  and  France  which  nxakes  the  west- 
ern wall  of  mere  illusion. 

The  Korean  war  to  draining  this  counjtry 
not  only  of  billions  of  dollars  but  also  of 
its  best  trained  forces.  Mr.  Dulles  to  ex- 
pected to  tell  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Eden  tha .  they  should  have 
known  the  policy  of  containment  would  be 
done  away  with  by  the  new  Washington  ad- 
mintotration.  Termination  of  the  war  In 
Korea  by  diplomatic  means  or  by  other  meas- 
ures has  top  priority  In  the  Eisenhower  gov- 
ernment's agenda.  And  thto  to  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  the  whole  Nation.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  free  world,  the  Brit- 
toh should  have  no  real  objection  to  such  a 
policy. 

Mr.  Dulles  recognizes  that  the  Cohservatlve 
Government  In  London  has  only  a  small  ma- 
jority In  Parliament  and  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence might  precipitate  a  new  election 
which  could  bring  the  Laborites  back  to 
power.  But  outside  thto  consideration,  Mr. 
ChurchiU  has  no  valid  reason  to  oppose 
America's  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
the  blood-letting  in  Korea,  which  would 
have  widespread  repercussions  on  the  rest 
of  Asia  where  the  Communtots  are  winning 
because  of  the  chicken-hearted  attitude 
of  the  West.  Since  the  British  Prime  Mln- 
toter  to  convinced  that  the  Russian  threat  to 
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roM^inc  be  akoiikl  not  b*  werrted  <rrmt  • 

poaslbl*  active  Intenrsntlon  by  Moscow. 

In  event  of  an  offen&lve  In  Korea.  Wash- 
ington will  not  press  any  of  the  unwining 
alDes  to  send  addttlonal  troope  to  the  front. 
BrltalB  eoirteB<U  It  oippoflcs  any  diverslontury 
action  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists  becatue 
It  has  recognized  the  Peipkng  Oovernment 
since  Janiiary  1950.  Thl&  Is  true.  But  tbe 
proud  British  Conservatives  seem  to  over-- 
look  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  never  reciprocated  this  diplomatic  ac- 
tion and  have  treated  Britain's  unofficial 
representative  at  Pelplng  with  contempt 
which  never  vi^iuld  have  been  tolerated  by 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  Prime  Ministers  In  the 
past. 

There  are  many  In  Britain  who  are  con- 
cemed  over  what  may  happen  to  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong  In  the  event  of  an 
Allied  offensive  In  Korea.  The  Reds  are  lb 
m  i>08ttlon  to  take  Hong  Kong  whenever  they 
wish.  So  far  they  have  not  done  so  because 
It  Is  to  their  Interest  to  have  that  Chinese 
port  flying  the  British  flag.  A  thriving  busi- 
ness Is  transacted  between  the  Chinese  main- 
land and  that  colony,  from  which  important 
quantities  of  strategic  materials  reach  the 
Bed  armies  despite  regulations  to  the  con- 
trary issued  from  London. 


■iM  Annette  U  BMve  Wiu  AmIb  Real 
Estate  Board  Essay  Cootest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
00 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRT 

or   TKZAS 

ZH  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATXVB3 
Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Ur.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  faU  the  Austin  Real  Estate  Board 
selected  Miss  Annette  La  Bauve,  of  Aus» 
tin.  Tex.,  as  the  winner  of  its  essay  con- 
test on  What  the  Bill  of  Rights  Means  to 
Me.  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  wHI  agree  that  Miss  La  Bauve  haa 
written  a  very  inspiring  essay  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Austin  Real  Estate 
Board  should  be  complimented  in  en- 
eoaraging  young  Americans  like  Miss 
La  Bauve  to  interest  themselves  in  a  study 
and  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Miss 
La  Bauve 's  winning  essay  is  as  follows: 

Wha«  tw*  Biu,  am  Ricans  lixAMs  to  Mx 

As  I  attempt  to  fashion  Into  words  my 
feelings  concerning  the  priceless  treasure 
contained  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  there  comes 
to  my  mind  a  huge,  square  room.  1  shall  call 
,th«  four  walls  of  this  room  background,  be- 
ginnings, present,  and  future.  Three  of 
these  walla  are  filled  with  drawings  which 
form  a  large,  colorful  mural. 

On  the  wall  labeled  "Background"  I  see 
written  the  dates  1492  and  1791.  There  I  see 
painted  three  tiny  ships  piloted  by  an  Ital- 
ian adventurer  with  a  determined  glint  In 
his  eye.  I  see  a  stanch  -group  of  kindly. 
Christian  people  kneeling  In  prayer,  sur- 
rounded by  the  crude  products  of  their  hands 
and  of  their  carefully  plowed  fields.  To 
complete  this  first  wall  I  see  a  valiant  group 
of  patriots  speaking,  writing,  and  fighting 
for  the  freedoms  in  which  they  so  firmly  be- 
lieve. They  sxiBer  great  losses,  but  emerge 
victorious  from  their  struggles.  These  mwn 
do  not  stop  with  Independence,  however,  but 
work  earnestly  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment the  like  of  which  the  world  has  aevsr 
known.  I  see  them  meet  In  1791  and  ratify 
10  famous  amendments  to  their  Constitu- 
tion—the  Bill  of  Rights. 

On  the  nest  wall,  entitled  "Beginnings." 
Z  s««  a  younf  Ration  struggling  to  take  Its 


plaee  te  an  InMfteTeBt  world.    I  see  m  euly 

war  frosi  which  It  emerges  the  wlaner.  I  see 
the  progress  of  a  people  Involved  in  a  great 
DMvement  westward.  I  see  a  country  trag- 
ically divided  against  Itself  aad  sofoebow 
becoming  more  strongly  united  because  of 
the  division.  I  see  great  leaders  who  are 
swept  up  In  the  vision  of  higher  thtoga.  All 
the  while,  I  see  more  and  nsore  States  becom- 
iBg  a  part  of  this  vast  Union.  America  ts 
also  pictured  on  this  wall  as  being  involved 
In  two  world  conflicts  and  having  her  eco- 
nonUc  stability  threatened  by  a  distressing 
depression.  Each  time,  however,  she  sur- 
vives, still  under  her  Bill  of  RighU,  untU  the 
present — 1962.  Today  I  see  a  people  who  are 
free  to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice 
without  danger  of  discrimination  or  per- 
secution. These  people  sssemhle  fearlessly 
to  discuss  even  those  ideas  contrary  to  their 
own  government.  They  read,  write,  axul  say 
what  they  please  with  only  the  barest  of 
limitations.  They  vote  as  they  choose,  free 
to  study  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates 
for  public  ofllce.  These  Americana  today 
are  secxirc  In  the  knowledge  that  their  homea 
will  never  be  unlawfully  searched  nor  them- 
selves seized.  Every  day  hundreds  of  them 
face  trials  for  varying  offenses,  yet  all  are 
certain  of  having  a  speedy  trial  by  an  Im- 
partial, unbiased  jury.  These  rights  which 
we  enjoy  today  as  a  part  of  our  heritage  are 
those  same  ones  set  down  over  150  years  ago 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  last  wall,  whldi  I  have  called  the 
•future,"  Is  completely  bare.  The  mural  of 
America  ts  still  unfinished.  This  blank  wall 
l8  youth's  challenge.  The  future  ts  tn  our 
hands  to  make  at  It  what  we  win — under  otir 
Bli:  of  Rights. 

Amwcttk  La  Battvs. 


New  Haven  Jtwisk  G>mBiUBJt7  CooBcil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELU 

OF  OOMM  ■UIIL'  UT 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  pasaed  by  the  New  Haven 
Jewish  Community  Council  protesting 
the  anti-Jewtsh  campaign  conducted  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  activities  of  this 
coimcil  in  my  district  are  well  known  to 
me.  Its  membership  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  high  mtegrity  whose  work 
and  goals  I  have  been  familiar  with  and 
with  which  I  agree  wholeheartedly  and 
admire. 

The  readutlop  follows: 

The  New  Haven  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil in  meeting  assembled  protests  and  con- 
demns the  anti-Jewish  campaign  condneCed 
in  Sastern  Europe  in  the  guise  of  antl- 
Zk>nlat  charges  of  "international  Jewish  coo- 
aplraclea."  We  Join  with  the  National  Com- 
munity Relations  Advisory  Council  and  Joint 
Defense  Appeal  Agencies  In  expressing  our 
stKx;k  at  the  ridiculous  accusations  against 
Jewish  doctors  charged  with  membership  la 
a  terrorist  group  connected  with  a  Jewlsb 
bourgeois  nationalist  organization.  We  re- 
assert our  faith  and  pride  in  the  noble  work 
of  the  American  Joint  IMstribution  Com- 
mittee, the  great  relief  agency  whose  record 
of  38  years  of  humanitarian  service  Is  known 
and  admired  the  world  over. 

We  caU  upon  our  representatives  tan  the 
United  mates  Congress  to  rsquest  tbe  Stat* 
Department  to  raise  the  question  of  the  antt- 
Jewlsh  drive  la  tiM  iron  curtain  countrlse  at 


the  trulted  IVattons  end  to  strive  to  Ixtflueaoa 
the  Soviet  Unkm  to  permit  Jews  to  ealgraa* 
frt>m  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  tU  satellites  to 
Israel. 


A  Just  and  ffamaa  Immvrafioa  PoKcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  K.  HOWELL 

or  NKW   JntSKT 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OT  RBPBESBNTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended resolutloo  was  sent  to  mt  by  the 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  chapter  of  Senior  Ha- 
dassah.  It  calls  for  repeal  of  the  Mc- 
Carran- Walter  Act  and  reidacement  of 
the  act  by  one  more  In  keeping  with  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader 
in  a  democratic  world  society.  I  regard 
the  resolution  as  an  Important  and  useful 
expression  of  opinion  on  a  vital  matter. 
It  follows: 

RxsoLimoir  or  trs  Tfenrroif .  If .  J.,  CuAmn, 
Btmvm  HAsaaaaH 
Deeply  ooncemed  with  the  Inequities  and 
discriminatory  practices  Included  In  the  re- 
cently enacted  UcCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion law.  we  urge  the  repeal  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  immigration  law  and  recommend  the 
eniurtment  of  such  Immigration  policy  as  wUI 
Inspire  a  just  and  human  Immigration  policy 
In  keeping  with  the  national  Interest  tm 
well  as  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
In  a  democratic  society. 


OwLKkj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIAMA 

m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATnm 

Friday,  February  $,  1953 

Mr.  BOGQS.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcobo,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Franklin  Sun  of  January  8.  1953 : 
Oua  LocKT  LooniAWA  Puschj 


(By  Charles   Nutter) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Chan- 
celor  Robert  R.  Livixigstoa.  of  New  York, 
then  Minister  to  France,  in  a  single  night 
negotiated  the  great  Louisiana  purchase 
which  brought  all  or  parts  of  17  new  States 
into  the  United  States,  doubled  its  siae. 
changed  the  strijggllng  young  Republic  Into 
a  great  transcontinental  power,  and  trans- 
formed America. 

Livingston  received  Uttle  thanks  or  reeo^- 
nltloa  for  this  prodigious  performance,  the 
greatest  diplomatic  triumph  of  our  history, 
and  the  luckiest,  largest,  aiul  cheapest  rcal- 
esUte  bargain  in  the  world.  Today  be  li 
almost  forgotten,  although  the  purchase  was 
but  one  of  his  buluj  achievements  which 
helped  to  make  Am«rlca  great,  and  tiMde  him 
the  greatest  Amerioaa  ot  his  time  after 
Oeorge  Washington. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  tbe  Loui- 
siana purchase — which  one  hundred  and 
fUtleth  anniversary  ts  being  celebrated  In 
1953— U  what  might  have  happened  if  Llv- 
Ingstoo  had  not  grasped  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  piirehaae  it  from  Wapoleoa  tn 
laoa,  and  tben  had  not  worked  and  ma- 
neuvered for  0  »"""t*is  more  to  gat  the  un- 
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predictable  Americans  to  accept  this  tremen- 
dous bargain  which  they  did  not  want. 

But  for  the  purchase  the  United  States 
might  well  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
MLsslsslppl  River  and  the  south  by  the 
thirty-first  merldan  as  It  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April  1803,  when  Livingston's  tre- 
mendous efforts  and  diplomacy  of  18  months 
suddenly  paid  off  In  Paris.    The  part  of  the 

.  United  States  west  of  the  Ulssisslppt  might 
belong  to  Prance,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and 
Soviet  Russia  as  It  did  then,  and  Florida 
might  still  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Spanish. 
North  America  might  be  a  collection  of  col- 
onies of  ETuropean  powers  such  as  Africa  Is 
today,  and  the  United  States  might  still  be 
a  third-rate  Nation  as  It  was  then.  If.  Indeed. 
It  had  been  able  to  survive  at  all.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  would  not  have  been  poeslble, 
and  most  likely  the  revolt  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican colonies  from  Spain  would  not  have 
occurred. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  carried  the  United 
States    from    the   Mississippi    River    to   the 

I- Rocky  Mountains,  lifted  American  vision  to 
the  skies  and  swept  It  on  to  the  Pacific.  Tet 
the  purchase  was  veritably  an  accident:  but 
for  Livingston  it  would  not  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

STOBT  or  mxATmam 

'  How  then  did  It  happen,  and  why?  The 
story  Is  one  of  the  greatness  of  early-day 
Americans,  principally  Livingston,  called  by 
his  cootemponirles  the  wisest  American  of 
bis  day. 

I  Chancelor  Livingston  had  served  his  coun- 
try extremely  well  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  then  virtually  retired.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  five  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; he  bad  sworn  In  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington as  President  In  1789  and  coined  the 
Immortal  phrase  "Long  Live  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton"; he  bad  organized  the  State  of  New 
York  and  helped  It  to  adopt  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  he  had  organized  the 
Department  of  State  and  been  the  first 
Secretary  of  State,  had  served  In  several 
terms  of  Congress,  and  been  Chancelor  of 
New  York  for  nearly  30  years.  The  Living- 
stons came  from  Livingston  Manor  on  the 
Hudson  River  north  of  New  York  City  where 
his  grandfather  had  built  one  of  the  great- 
est estate  and  fortunes  In  America  a  century 
before  the  chancelor's  birth  In  1746.  There 
Livingston  Clermont,  an  early-day  showpiece. 

I  which  he  dedicated  to  scientific  farming  and 

'  where  he  subsequently  worked  with  Robert 
Pulton  In  the  development  of  the  steamboat 
and  steam  navigation — the  greatest  develop- 
ment In  human  affairs  since  Gutenberg's  in- 
vention of  printing. 

However,  it  was  Livingston's  Interest  In 
farming  that  caused  him  to  accept  President 
Jefferson's  tender  of  the  diplomatic  post  in 
Paris  In  1801,  a  post  he  had  refused  previ- 
ously when  offered  it  by  Washington.  He 
wanted  to  study  new  farming  methods  and 
achievements  in  Eiirope  for  importation  to 
America,  and  thought  this  would  give  him 
the  chance.  It  did.  despite  the  tremendous 
task  he  was  thrown  Into  almost  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  In  Paris  late  In  1801. 

Napoleon's  star  was  rising  fast,  and  he  had 
turned  his  restless  ambitions  to  the  New 
World.  In  1762  France  had  given  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  to  Spain,  which  soon  lost  the 
territory  east  of  the  river  to  Great  Britain. 
Now  Napoleon  decided  he  wanted  It  retro- 
ceded  to  France,  and  forced  the  weak  Charles 
rv  of  Spain  to  return  the  territory  west  of 
the  river  In  a  secret  treaty  negotiated  In  1800. 
This  thoroughly  alarmed  the  new  United 
States  when  It  became  known,  for  dynamic 
warlike  Napoleon  would  be  a  far  different 
neighbor  on  the  west  than  weak  and  Im- 
potent Spain.  The  Mississippi  River  then 
was  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  promised  to  remain  so.  It  also 
was  the  highway  and  railroad  system  of  that 
early  day  In  development  of  the  western  ter- 
ritories of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ten- 
bessee,  and  the  other  western  areas. 


^    Kivn  MotiTH  CLoam 

tlie  river  was  open  everywhere  except  at 
Its  mouth  where  It  was  controlled  by  New 
Orleans,  then  Spanish,  but  soon  to  become 
again  a  French  city.  By  treaty  the  Ameri- 
cans had  the  rtght  to  deposit  and  exchange 
goods  In  New  Orleans  with  ships  trading  with 
the  world,  but  thU  treaty  right  was  canceled 
late  In  1802  by  an  angry  and  petty  Spanish 
mayor  In  New  Orleans.  The  act  Inflamed  the 
West,  which  demanded  Immediate  war  and 
seizure  of  New  Orleans,  and  opening  up  of 
the  river  which  drained  more  than  half  of 
the  United  States. 

President  Jefferson  had  previously  In- 
structed Livingston  In  Paris  to  try  to  collect 
debto  owed  Americans  for  French  raids  on 
American  shipping,  and  to  try  to  prevent  the 
retrocession,  or  failing  that,  to  try  to  pur- 
chase New  Orleans,  or  a  site  at  New  Orleans, 
for  establishment  of  a  free  trade  zone  so  that 
development  of  the  West  could  continue 
uhlmpalred. 

I  ETBUGGLX    WTTB    NAFOLEOH 

J  For  18  months  Livingston  struggled  with 
Napoleon  and  his  foreign  minuter,  the  sly 
and  able  Talleyrand.  He  importuned  both 
on  every  occasion,  wrote  memorials,  spread 
propaganda  In  their  press,  and  sought  to 
reach  them  through  their  associates,  but 
seemingly  to  little  avail.  Talleyrand  Ignored 
or  snubtied  him  when  possible,  but  Napoleon 
finally  admitted  the  debts  and  agreed  to  pay. 
When  and  If  possible.  The  amount  was  lust 
tmder  $4,000,000. 

Napoleon  had  dispatched  an  army  of  45,000 
men  under  his  brother-in-law,  General  Le- 
clerc  to  the  New  World  to  subjugate  the  lib- 
erated slaves  of  Haiti  and  then  proceed  to 
New  Orleans  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana. 
Late  In  1802  Leclerc  died  there  of  yeUow 
fever,  and  his  army  was  wiped  out  by  fever 
and  the  embattled  blacks.  The  British,  with 
whom  Napoleon  was  periodically  at  war. 
ruled  the  seas,  and  Louisiana  was  left  ungar- 
rlsoned  and  unprotected. 

His  fortunes  and  spirit  were  low.  Harassed 
by  Livingston's  diplomatic  pressxire  and 
America's  warlike  debate  In  Congress,  and 
fearful  he  would  lose  Louisiana  to  the  Hrlt- 
lah  at  any  moment.  Napoleon  made  one  of 
the  sudden  decisions  that  changed  the  world 
history.  On  Easter  Svmday,  April  12,  1803, 
he  called  in  his  two  most  trusted  ministers, 
including  Count  Francois  Barbe  Markmls,  re- 
viewed the  war  situation  with  England,  and 
then  said  he  felt  he  must  sell  Louisiana  to 
the  Americans  to  save  it  and  to  create  a  new 
problem  for  his  bated  enemies. 

DECmOIC   KXACHED   HTTaEIXDLT 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  thought 
of  selling  or  buying  all  of  Louisiana,  al- 
though Livingston  lightly  and  without  au- 
thority suggested  twice  that  his  country 
would  accept  part  of  It  as  a  gift  if  Napoleon 
wanted  a  buffer  against  the  British  In  Can- 
ada. Livingston's  Instructions  were  only 
concerned  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Florl- 
das,  then  held  by  Spain.  In  the  space  of  a 
single  day  Napoleon  decided  he  would  dis- 
pose of  Louisiana  to  the  Americans  for  about 
110,000,000  cash,  the  Americans  to  pay  the 
spoliation  claims  to  their  own  citizens — a 
total  of  around  $14,000,000.  He  Instructed 
Barbe  Marbols  to  negotiate  the  matter  with 
Livingston  without  an  hoxir's  delay. 

Barbe  Marbols  staggered  Livingston  the 
following  day  by  offering  him  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  for  around  $20,000,000,  somewhat 
over  Napoleon's  price.  Livingston's  first  im- 
pulse was  to  refuse  It,  but  that  night  in  a 
historic  3-hour  meeting  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  virtu&lly  agreed  to  the  deal.  He 
had  been  Joined  by  James  Monroe,  sent  by 
Jefferson  in  an  effort  to  buy  time  and  quiet 
the  war  fever  In  the  United  States,  and  Mon- 
roe agreed  to  the  negotiation.  Within  2 
weeks  the  treaty  was  drawn  ane  signed,  still 
unbeknownst  to  President  Jefferson,  since 
Washington  was  6  weeks  distance  by  sailing 
Is  of  that  day. 


WTTHOUT    AUTHOaiTT,    rUWDS 

The  negotiators  had  no  authority  and  no 
funds  for  the  piirchase.  They  did  not  know 
the  boundaries  or  whether  Napoleon  had  the 
authority  to  sell.  The  area  was  neither 
wanted  or  known  to  the  Americans.  Expan- 
sion of  the  new  colonies  was  regarded  as  Ille- 
gal. Livingston  alone  and  unaided,  however. 
In  the  siMice  of  a  single  night  decided  the 
future  destiny  of  his  country.  He  felt  the 
opportunity  was  too  great  to  be  refused.  For 
another  6  months  he  was  hard  pressed  first 
tc  force  the  agreement  upon  President  Jeffer- 
son and  then  upon  a  reluctant  and  antago- 
nistic Congress. 

"The  whole  territory  Is  not  worth  a  pinch 
of  snuff,"  one  Senator  remarked,  while  an- 
other projxjsed  we  pay  a  weak  European 
power  to  take  It  off  ova  hands.  Having  spent 
18  months  on  the  project  so  suddenly  ex- 
panded Into  half  the  United  States,  Living- 
ston stayed  on  the  Job  untU  It  was  ratified 
In  October  1803.  He  kept  reminding  Jeffer- 
son that  Napoleon  was  weakening  and  might 
repudiate  the  treaty  if  the  American  Con- 
gress changed  or  delayed  It.  The  territory 
charged  hands  finally  late  in  December  1803, 
when  the  American  flag  replaced  the  French 
flag  In  Jackson  Square  In  New  Orleans,  and 
American  greatness  began.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  historic  and  important  moments 
of  the  new  Nation. 

HXAKT  or  AlCEaiCA 

The  year  1803  was  studded  with  historic 
dates,  so  there  will  be  many  of^xu-tunltlea 
during  1953  for  reetuustments  and  proper 
commemorations  of  the  purchase  events 
which  brought  Into  the  United  States  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Mls- 
Bourl,  Iowa.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas,  and  parts  of  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama — the 
heart  of  America  and  the  richest,  greatest 
real-estate  bargain  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Livingston,  dimly  remembered  today, 
should  receive  Just  honcn  in  the  celebrations 
to  come.  He  never  saw  Louisiana,  but  he 
transformed  America  by  his  wisdom,  courage, 
and  good  business  Judgment. 


Self-lBcriouBation :  When  aad  How 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  E. 
Sutherland: 

SELr-lNcauoMATioN:  Whkn  AifD  How 

(By  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  E. 
Sutherland) 

Confusion  has  arisen  In  many  minds  about 
the  use  and  the  limitations  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  contained  In  the 
fifth  amendment :  "No  person  •  •  •  shall 
be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself.  *  *  *"  Current 
newspaper  reports  of  the  claim  of  this  privi- 
lege, or  Its  State  counterparts,  before  grand 
Juries,  congressional  committees,  and  other 
agencies  of  Government,  make  the  matter 
one  of  unusual  Interest. 

The  underlying  principle  to  remember  Is 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  cooperate  In  gov- 
ernment. He  has  no  option  to  say:  "I  do 
not  approve  of  this  grand  Jury  or  that 
congressional  committee;  I  dislike  its  mem- 
bers and  lU  objectives;  therefore  I  will  not 
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tell  It  what  I  know."  B«  U  neither  wlae  nor 
legally  Jiutlfled  in  attempting  political  pro« 
teat  by  standing  client  when  obligated  to 
apealL.  The  citisen  is  ordinarily  required, 
when  sxunmoned,  to  give  testimony  to  a 
court,  legislative  committee,  or  other  body 
Tested  with  subpena  power;  and  if  he  re- 
fuses to  do  so,  he  is  punishable.  Subpena 
power  has  proved  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  government:  it  is  the  correlative  of  the 
guaranty  to  an  accused  in  the  sixth  amend- 
ment that  he  shall  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor. 

To  this  general  -duty  of  the  citizen,  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  is  an 
extraordinary  exception.  The  Federal  Con- 
■titution  prohibits  all  Federal  officers  from 
req\ilring  anyone  to  give  testimony  tending 
to  prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime.  Criti- 
cized adversely  by  some  because  It  makes  po- 
lice work  difficult,  this  immunity  is  Justified 
by  others  because  it  keeps  Government  offi- 
cers active  in  investigating  the  facts  of 
offense,  rather  than  relying  on  grilling 
suspects.  Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  the  noted 
English  criminologist,  made  the  classic  ex- 
planation of  the  background  of  the  rule. 
When  he  quoted  with  approval  a  remark 
•bout  occasional  violations  of  the  immunity 
by  Indian  policemen:  "It  is  far  pleasanter 
to  sit  comfortably  in  the  shade  rubbing  red 
pepper  into  a  poor  devil's  eyes  than  to  go 
about  in  the  sun  hunting  up  evidence."  In 
a  discriminating  exanrination  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  constitutional 
right.  John  H.  Wigmore,  the  distinguished 
American  legal  writer,  concludes:  "For  the 
sake.  then,  not  of  the  guilty,  but  of  the  in- 
nocent accused,  and  of  conservative  and 
healthy  principles  of  Judicial  conduct,  the 
privilege   should   be   preserved." 

panaLBcx  ttphzlo 

Whatever  its  theoretical  merits  and  de- 
merits, the  privilege  has  often  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of  our  na- 
tional Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  same  rule  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  State  constitu- 
tions. Article  Xn  of  the  Massachxisetts 
Declaration  of  Rights,  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth Constitution,  provides:  "No  subject 
shall  •  •  •  be  compelled  to  accuse  cw 
Xw^lsh  evidence  against  himself." 

There  are  several  current  misconceptions 
•bout  the  testimonial  privilege  to  remain 
silent.  The  witness  is  not  the  ultimate  Judge 
of  the  tendency  of  an  answer  to  incriminate 
him.  He  can  be  required,  on  pain  of  con- 
tempt punishment,  to  disclose  enough  to 
show  a  real  possibility  that  an  answer  to  the 
question  will  tend,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
convict  him  of  a  crime.  Manifestly,  this  is  a 
delicate  business.  The  witness  must  not  be 
required  to  prove  his  guilt  in  demonstrating 
the  incriminating  character  of  the  answer 
sought.  A  Judge  must  decide  when  the  wit- 
ness has  gone  far  enough  to  demonstrate 
bis  peril. 

Mere  embarrassment  is  not  an  excuse: 
The  witness  must  be  subjecting  himself  to 
some  degree  of  danger  of  conviction  of  a 
criminal  offense.  There  are  refinements  of 
this  subject  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
For  example,  the  inununity  under  the  fifth 
amendment  of  a  witness  before  a  Federal 
agency  does  not  ordinarily  extend  to  exoner- 
ation from  compulsory  self-incrimination  of 
offenses  under  State  law.  But  recently  some 
lower  Federal  courts  have  refused  to  find  wit- 
nesses guilty  of  contempt  of  the  Kefauver 
committee  when  they  refused  to  answer 
questions  tending  to  convict  them  of  certain 
State  crimes  that  committee  was  investi- 
gating. A  sense  of  sportsmanship  toward 
suspected  associates  is  not  an  excuse:  The 
fifth  amendment  grants  no  privilege  to  pro« 
tect  ones  friends.  If  a  man  feels  that  he 
has  a  personal  code  compelling  this  reticence. 
torn  must  pay  for  his  scruple  by  standing  the 
punishment  society  prescribes. 

Difficult  questions  arise  when  a  witness  is 
asked  if  he  now  is  or  ever  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.    The  Internal 


Security  Act  of  1950  provides:  IVeither  the 
holding  of  office  nor  membership  in  any  Com- 
munist organization  by  any  person  shall  con- 
stitute per  se  a  violation  of  *  *  *  this 
section  or  of  any  other  criminal  statute." 
Whether  this  refers  only  to  Federal  statutes 
or  was  intended  to  include  State  statutes 
as  well  is  not  clear,  but  the  section  tends  to 
militate  against  Immunity  when  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  with  reference  to  a  Federal  of- 
fense. Certainly  the  fact  that  disclosure  of 
present  or  past  association  with  the  Com- 
mxmist  Party  will  cause  trouble  for  the  wit- 
ness with  his  church,  his  lodge,  his  union, 
his  employer  or  his  university  does  not  ex- 
cuse him  from  answering  questions  about  it 
when  subpenaed  before  a  competent  body. 

CXBTAIW  FACTS  HXntT 

Tet,  because  of  special  circumstances,  cases 
can  arise  where  disclosure  or  Communist  as- 
sociation may  have  a  tendency  to  incrimi- 
nate. In  December  1950,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upheld  the  privilege  of  a 
witness  to  refuse  to  tell  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
whether  she  knew  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Colorado,  wheth- 
er she  had  ever  been  employed  by  that  party, 
whether  she  had  custody  of  its  books,  and 
like  questions.  The  Court  said  that  her  an- 
swers might  have  furnished  Unlu  m  a  chain 
of  proof  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940,  which  penalizes  conspiracy  to 
advocate  the  desirability  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  by  violence.  The  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Judicial  Court  made  a  some- 
what similar  ruling  in  June  1951. 

However,  a  witness  who  testifies  without 
protest  to  a  part  of  his  Communist  connec- 
tion may  find  that  he  has  lost  his  privUege 
of  silence,  and  must  tell  the  rest  or  stand 
punishment  for  contempt.  In  1946,  another 
witness  before  a  Federal  grand  Jiiry  in  Colo- 
rado testified  that  she  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Denver  until  8 
months  previously,  and  that  she  had  then 
turned  over  the  membership  lists  and  dues 
record  of  the  party  to  another.  But  she 
refused  to  tell  to  whom  she  had  given  them, 
saying,  "I  don't  feel  that  I  should  subject 
a  person  or  persons  to  the  same  thing  that 
I'm  going  through."  She  persisted  in  her 
refiisai,  was  sentenced  to  4  months'  Im- 
prisonment for  contempt  of  court;  and  in 
April  1951,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  her  conviction,  saying  that,  after  her 
original  testimony,  the  further  answers  pre- 
sented no  more  than  a  mere  imaginary  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  danger  of  prose- 
cution. 

A  privileged  refusal  te  testify  is  not  an 
admission  of  guilt  for  the  purposes  of  crim- 
inal prosecution.  Its  effect  on  popular  opin- 
ion is,  of  coiu-se,  not  within  constitutional 
control.  A  refusal  may  mean  only  that  the 
witness  has  Innocently  got  into  a  situation 
where  he  is  apparently,  though  not  actually, 
guilty  of  a  crime;  but.  fairly  or  not.  the  fact 
that  he  feels  it  necessary  to  refuse  infor- 
mation to  a  Government  agency  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  tend  to  incriminate  him 
inevitably  casts  a  shadow  on  his  reputation. 

Two  final  observations  might  be  made: 
First,  it  is  not  only  a  legal  requirement,  but 
also  a  principle  of  wisdom  and  good  citizen- 
ship, for  an  individual  called  before  a  court, 
grand  Jury  or  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee to  answer  questions  frankly  and  hon- 
estly. The  constitutional  privilege  to  keep 
silent  is  an  exception  to  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  testify;  but  even  when  the  legal  privi- 
lege is  available,  there  are  times  when  It  Is 
best  not  exercised. 

Second,  there  may  be  an  occasional  per- 
son In  a  situation  of  special  difficulty.  He 
should  remember  that  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  is  a  complex  and  tech- 
nical subject.  If.  feeling  that  he  may  be 
called  as  a  witness,  he  attempts  to  decide 
for  himself  the  legality  or  the  wisdom  of 
asserting  a  privilege  to  remain  silent,  he  is 
as  ill-advised  as  the  layman  in  serioiu  pain 
who  doses  himself  with  home  remedies.    Any 


prospective  witness  who  is  doubtful  about 
the  desirability  ot  •nswering  questions 
should  feel  that  It  is  essentlai  for  blm  to 
obtain  the  professional  advice  of  a  lawyer, 
to  whom  he  makes  prompt  and  full  dlsolo- 
sure  of  the  facts. 


John  T.  Wood  ContBaet  Fifht  Afaintt 
lateraabonalum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Recoko 
herewith  an  address  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1953.  In  the  Native  Son's  Audi- 
torium, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  by  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  T. 
Wood,  of  the  First  Idaho  District. 

You  will  see  that  he  is  continuing  the 
fight  to  preserve  American  sovereignty 
and  the  individual  liberties  of  American 
citizens. 

The  address  follows: 

ThS  BiZN ACS  or  THX  Unitb)  Natiohs 
(By  Hon.  John  T.  Wood) 

To  all  those  who  have  come  here  today  to 
consider  the  future  of  America,  I  bring  greet- 
ings. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  not  as  Juveniles, 
nor  as  that  segment  of  American  cltiaenry 
which  thinks  in  terms  of  business  only,  but 
as  mature  American  patriots,  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  their  Government, 
and  its  chances  for  survival  in  the  only  form 
under  which  it  can  continue — the  great  Con- 
stitutional Republic  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
securely  anchored  to  the  greatest  political 
document  of  all  times,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  ^ 

The  great  political  plot  of  the  New  Deal  in 
1934  was  ushered  in  with  great  fanfare  as 
something  entirely  new,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  nothing  novel  about  it.  It  was 
as  old  as  human  history. 

oaioiN  or  Nxw  dkal 

It  had  Its  origins  when  the  strongest  cave 
man,  with  the  largest  muscles  and  the  biggest 
club,  forced  his  authority  upon  the  weaker 
members  of  his  tribe.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Deal  which  animated  the  Pharac^is  of 
Egypt,  the  Persian  autocrats,  and  the  Caesars 
of  imperial  Rome.  It  dominated  the  ambi- 
tions of  Louis  the  Magnificent,  the  Czars. 
Hitler  of  Germany,  Mussolini  of  Italy,  and 
Stalin  of  Russia. 

Its  forms  and  practices  differed  through  the 
ages,  but  its  basic  principle  remained  the 
same — the  doctrine  of  the  all  powerful  state, 
claiming  domination  over  the  lives  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  every  citizen  from  birth 
until  death.  The  central  theme  of  the  old 
New  Deal  has  always  been  that  the  ordinary 
man  is  not  smart  enough  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  affairs  of  his  own  government,  but  that 
the  control  of  his  destiny  shall  be  taken  over 
by  a  strong  man.  the  best  intellectual  schem- 
er, able  to  command  the  intelligence  and 
assistance  of  other  demagogues,  so  that  their 
rule  should  be  based  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
indolence,  fancied  security,  or  the  cupidity 
of  the  less  informed. 

aCANKDfD  RNOS  TO   WORSHIP   rOCCS 

Force  has  always  been  worshiped  by  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Originally  they  per- 
sonified  their  idea  of  force  in  the  thunder- 
bolts of  the  Grecian  god  Zeus,  which  he 
hurled  at  his  enemies.    We  personify  it  In 
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tlie  atom  bomb  and  tbs  H  bomb,  by  which 
we  hope  to  destroy  ours.  Wars  In  the  past 
have  been  rellglo\is  wars,  as  the  crusades, 
or  have  been  brought  about  to  acquire  new 
territory,  to  secure  new  areas  for  trade  pur- 
poses or  to  otherwise  pander  to  cupidity,  for 
revenge,  to  further  the  ambitions  of  reign- 
ing monarchs.  or  to  satisfy  the  blood  lust  of 
minority  nations  aspiring  for  their  place  In 
the  sun. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  witnessing  ths 
exhibition  of  a  new  phUosophy.  a  semirell- 
gious  sort  of  thing.  AU  the  world  is  to  be 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  Communist  Russia  with  its 
satellites,  all  imbued  with  the  dominant 
thought  that  their  mission  is  to  rule  the 
wand  with  a  semireliglous  fervor  such  as 
•naotiled  the  Mohammedan  peoples  during 
the  first  100  years  of  their  bid  for  world 
rule.  Atheistic  communism,  and  the  rule 
of  a  world  dictatorship  of  a  political  ptfty 
is  to  replace  the  idea  of  government  by 
those  elected  to  power  by  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  of  all  the  people.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly the  worship  of  force  and  materials. 
It  aims  at  the  eventual  destruction  of  all 
government.  Its  followers  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  number  800.000.000,  with  a 
rather  large  number.  Impossible  to  estin^te 
accurately,  interspersed  through  all  other 
non-Communist  governments. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  the  rest  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Europe,  heavUy  infiltrated 
with  socialistic  ideals,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, many  of  which  approximate  rather 
closely  the  ideals  of  communism.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  the  Americas, 
the  home  of  constitutional  republican  gov- 
ernment, but  all  of  which  are  also  infil- 
trated with  socialistic  or  communistic  ideals, 
not  always  recognized  as  siKh  by  their  fol- 
lowers. Taken  together,  the  at  least  nom- 
inal foes  of  communism  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas  number  about  400.000,000. 

MOSLEMS  AMD  COLORZDS QTTO  VADISt 

Standing  between  these  two  armed  camps 
we  have  the  Mohammedan  countries,  nimi- 
bering  about  400,000.000,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  the  colored  races.  The  Moham- 
medan people  occupy  a  very  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  world  area  in  relation  to  commu- 
nistic Russia  and  it!  satellites.  Their  coun- 
tries stretch  entirely  across  Russia's  soft  un- 
derbelly, from  Turkey  in  Europe  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Mo- 
hammedan peoples  lu-e  not  easily  Infiltrated 
by  communism  and  its  atheistic  principles. 
They  are  a  fiercely  religious  people.  Their 
very  name.  Islam,  literally  means  "thy  wUl 
be  done."  Not  too  many  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples take  the  trouble  to  get  down  on  their 
knees  three  times  daily,  and  turning  to- 
ward Mecca,  worship  Allah.  However,  they, 
with  the  colored  races  of  the  world,  have 
been  colonized  and  frequently  cruelly  ex- 
ploited in  the  past  by  the  white  race,  and  the 
present  world  fermett  has  set  them  bidding 
against  each  of  the  t^vo  opposing  great  world 
forces — Communist  Russia  and  the  United 
States — for  unions  with  either,  preferably 
the  United  SUtes.  if  we  recognize  their  na- 
tionalistic aims,  but  they  may  form  some 
sort  of  union  with  Bussla  if  we  do  not.  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  ;>upplylng  her  with  raw 
materials,  such  as  recently  happened  with 
that  colored  member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, Ceylon,  in  her  recent  trade 
agreement  with  RUisia  and  Communist 
China,  whereby  she  ^  to  supply  them  with 
a  quarter  million  tons  of  rubber  so  badly 
needed  by  these  states. 

WOT  rOUNOIS  ON  roBcs 
The  motivation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  certainly  was  not  brute  force;  it  was 
that  of  love.  Most  of  us  will  agree  with  the 
song  of  the  angelic  ch«>ir  2,000  years  ago  that 
Jesus  was  the  Prince  of  Peace.  IX  so.  any 
formula  for  a  lasting  world  peace  must  con- 
form to  his  principles  if  It  U  to  continue  to 
exist  and  work  effectiuUIy. 


The  eoastltuttonal  Republic  td  ths  United 
States  was  not  foiuuled  upon  the  philosophy 
of  force.  It  was  solidly  based  upon  the  new 
idea  of  the  dominance  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple—the really  "New  Deal"  of  all  the  ages— 
that  this  was  to  be  a  "government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

It  proclaimed  that  the  power  to  govern 
themselves  was  inherent  in  man  as  a  direct 
gift  of  the  great  Creator,  simply  because  they 
were  the  children  of  God.  It  forever  ended 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  or  that  power  to  govern  themselves 
was  to  be  handed  down  to  them  by  any  other 
superior  power  on  earth.  These  Inherent  rec- 
ognized rights  they  firmly  sec\ired  to  them- 
selves and  posterity  through  a  written  Con- 
stitution, including  a  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
framers  of  that  great  document  were  stu- 
dento  of  history.  They  well  knew  that  the 
tragic  past  had  plentifully  demonstrated 
that  governments  were  not  necessarily  the 
ffiend  of  the  people.  Too  easily  they  had 
tended  to  become  the  sovereign  over  the 
people — our  enemy,  the  all  powerful  state. 
They  did  not  intend  that  tragedy  should  be 
repeated  in  the  United  States,  so  long  as 
the  people  saw  to  It  that  the  Government 
remained  within  the  metes  and  bo\mds  set 
up  by  the  Constitution. 

j  HO  nXTTS  POSSntLS 

No  such  governmental  plot  as  transpired 
la  1934  would  ever  have  been  possible  in  the 
United  States  if  we  had  hewed  to  the  line 
of  the  Constitution.  The  powers  surrendered 
to  the  Chief  Executive  at  that  time  by  Con- 
gress were  not  theirs  to  so  devise.  Congress 
had  merely  been  given  the  power  of  attor- 
niey  to  use  them  in  behalf  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  basic  fact  underlying  all  the  great 
treasons  to  America  which  have  occurred 
since  that  time,  which  iiave  so  nearly  suc- 
cSeded  in  changing  o\u  form  of  government 
from  a  free  and  happy  constitutional  re- 
piiblic  to  a  bureaucratic  power  state.  And 
title  end  is  not  yet  if  we  do  not  speedily 
return  to  the  Constitution. 

True,  we  preserve  many  of  the  forms  set  up 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  We  may  even  tend 
to  make  much  of  them.  We  may  cart  the 
Constitution  all  over  oiu*  country  on  free- 
dom trains  and  house  it  more  secvirely  in 
safer  governmental  archives,  but  what  boots 
it  if  we  depart  from  its  mandates  and  de- 
spise its  teachings?  I  have  personally  heard 
a  lUnlted  States  Senator  voice  the  idea  within 
the  Senate  body  that  our  Constitution  is 
merely  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  that  it  means 
merely  what  anyone  thinks  It  means  to  suit 
his  own  piirposes. 

Little  appreciable  change  is  manifest  in  a 
human  body  for  some  time  after  death.  Such 
evidences  may  occw'  much  more  slowly  in 
governmental  forms.  Such  a  government 
may  continue  a  zombie  existence  for  many 
years,  even  though  God  knows  that  it  has 
merely  escaped  the  services  of  a  friendly  im- 
dertaker,  and  that  "the  glory  has  departed 
from  Israel  long  ago." 

tJNrrSD  NATIONS  tS  TSXASON 

The  greatest  of  all  treasons  to  America 
wias  the  passage  ot  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  through  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1945,  whereby  its  terms  were  made  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  for  our  unhappy 
people,  "anjrthlng  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." If  the  Senators  who  gave  this 
nionstrosity  life  on  that  fateful  day  had 
rally  understood  the  consequences  of  that 
action,  and  what  they  were  doing  to  their 
beloved  land.  I  am  sure  from  what  I  now 
khow  of  the  temper  ot  these  gentlemen,  it 
would  never  have  been  passed.  One  of  them 
responsible  for  its  passage  has  already  public- 
ly stated  that  he  shall  be  sorry  for  his  ac- 
tion until  the  last  day  of  his  life.  More- 
over by  the  passage  of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  they 
had  also  subverted  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual States  under  the  Constitution,  which 
plainly  stated,  article  IV,  section  4:  "The 


United  States  sball  guanmtee  to  every  state 
in  ths  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, eto."  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  already  controverted  the  alien  land 
laws  of  several  sovereign  States,  and  more 
serioUs  encroachments  are  contemplated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Htmoan  Rights  promul- 
gated by  the  U.  N.  The  United  Nations  has 
advocated  the  teaching  of  socialism,  and  the 
eventual  giving  up  of  our  sovereignties  to  a 
world  government  in  our  American  public 
schools  through  UNESCO. 

FOtTNDEBS  OOICPABED 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
gins with  these  words:  "We.  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca." The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  was  designed  to  destroy  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  free  republican  government  be- 
gins as  foUows:  "We.  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations,  determined."  eto. 

History  tolls  us  the  names  and  characters 
of  the  men  who  designed  our  Constitution. 
They  were  the  great  Pounding  Fathers  of  this 
Republic:  such  men  as  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin.  James 
Monroe,  the  Adamses.  James  Madison,  and 
many  others  of  the  most  peerless  men  in  all 
human  history. 

But  who  were  the  so-called  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations?  No  wonder  they  were 
ashamed  to  name  them.  They  were  such 
creatvires  as  Alger  Hiss,  the  convicted  felon. 
Harry  Dextor  White,  the  defiated  suicide,  Leo 
Pasvolsky.  the  Russian-born  man  of  mystery, 
Harry  Hoplclns.  the  crawling  sycopliant,  Sta- 
lin of  Russia,  with  his  minions  Molotov  and 
Vlshlnsky,  and  a  coterie  of  nobodies  whom 
posterity  will  probably  class  with  Benedict 
Arnold. 

BT  WHAT  AtrrHOEITT? 

And  by  what  authority  did  these  tralttuv 
dare  to  sink  the  cherished  and  guaranteed 
freedoms  of  America  in  the  international 
cessixx>l  of  the  United  Nations?  Hundreds 
of  thoiisands  of  better  Americans  than  they 
had  died  on  a  hundred  battlefields  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  those  freedoms.  Who  were 
they  to  dare  to  draw  up  a  document  which 
would  sacrifice  those  precious  liberties  to 
a  mirage,  a  schizophrenic  government  of  dis- 
united Nations,  which  not  only  robbed 
America  of  her  birthright,  but  also  wrecked 
the  only  hope  America  ever  had  of  being  a 
guidepost  to  international  freedom. 

We  certainly  were  placed  under  an  un- 
equal yoke  by  our  treaty  commitments  to  the 
United  Nations.  None  of  the  other  signa- 
tory nations  has  any  such  constitutional 
provision  making  treaties  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  None  of  them  need  be  bound 
by  any  dictum  of  the  United  Nations  unless 
it  suits  their  self-interest.  This  fact  is 
borne  out  almost  every  day  in  the  U.  N. 
Every  other  of  the  member  states  has  fiatiy 
rejected  requests  or  demands  of  the  U.  N. 
By  the  terms  of  our  Constitution  we  must 
accede  to  such  demands,  as  their  actions  con- 
cerning us  become  our  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

TEKATT  RIGHTS  NXZDS  CHANGS 

This  provision  of  our  Constitution  re- 
garding treaty  rights  should  be  Immediately 
changed  to  bring  us  into  line  with  the  other 
signatory  nations  under  the  Charter.  Sena- 
tor BaicKxa  introduced  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  providing  for  this 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, but  it  failed  of  passage  by  one  vote 
of  the  two- thirds  necessary  for  passage.  In 
my  opinion  this  amendment  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  should  have  read  that  any  treaty 
capable  of  attacking  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  should  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  that 
by  roll  call  only.  Since  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives represents  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress,  and  this  is  a  people's  Gov- 
ernment, they  should  be  entitled  to  a  say 
about  a  treaty  which  might  lose  them  many 
or  all  of  their  precious  sovereignties. 
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X  hereby  call  the  United  Nation*  before 
the  bar  of  j\utic«  of  the  American  people 
thenuelTes.  submitting  the  following  charges 
against  that  organization: 

Without  any  authorisation  whatever  from 
the  American  people.  It  Illegally  assimied 
the  power  to  direct  the  control  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  the  three  secret  years  It  was 
in  process  of  formation.  It  had  received  no 
mandate  from  Congress  or  the  American 
people  to  act  In  their  name,  but  nevertheless 
It  presumed  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  our 
troops  and  the  destiny  of  the  American 
people  without  such  authorization  or  any 
treaty  right.  The  base  s\irrenders  of  our 
liberties,  and  the  treason  to  Nationalist  China 
were  effected  under  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  at  Casablanca.  Te- 
heran, and  Yalta.  Truly  while  we  won  ths 
war.  it  lost  us  the  peace. 

I  charge  that  inherent  within  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  was  given  authority 
to  destroy  the  constitutional  Republic  of 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  set  up  in  its 
place  a  one- world  federal  government,  to 
be  docUnated  by  Conununist  or  Socialist 
philosophy.  This  is  already  in  evidence,  not 
only  in  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  but  also  in 
NATO,  PATO,  and  the  Atlantic  Union,  now 
in  process  of  formation,  all  of  which  have 
been  set  up  under  its  auspices. 

WAB.    NOT   PKACZ,    FtrilPOSC   OF   U.   W. 

I  eharge  that  Instead  of  being  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  one-third  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  is  concerned  with  the 
making  of  war;  with  the  mechanics  of  using 
the  military  forces  of  the  signatory  nations 
to  enforce  their  demands  upon  dissenting 
minority  nations,  in  order  to  smother  their 
national  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  that  this 
was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  the  organi- 
zation of  this  international  cabal.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  will  recall  that  the  United 
Nations  is  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  at- 
tempt to  organize  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  international  peace.  Similarly  with  the 
United  Nations  chimera,  all  previous  leagues 
for  peace  proposed  the  use  of  force  by  the 
dominant  nations  against  the  minority  na- 
tions to  the  end  that  the  weaker  nations 
should  be  comp>eIled  to  surrender  all  their 
national  aspirations  for  their  place  in  the 
sun.  All  the  other  149  attempts  at  world 
peace  have  failed,  as  the  United  Nations  has 
already  failed. 

I  charge  that  the  United  Nations  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  gains  of  the  three  victor  nations  In^he 
Second  World  War:  Russia,  Great  Brlddn; 
and  the  United  States,  with  France  to  be 
added  later.  That  it  has  attempted  to  se- 
cure the  colonial  claims  of  the  victor  na-t 
tlons  over  the  minorities.  This  has  already 
been  evidenced  by  the  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  regarding  China,  Egypt,  Algiers,  Mo- 
rocco, Iran.  Palestine,  and  Indochina.  In 
Joining  forces  with  the  colonial  i>owers 
through  the  United  Nations,  we  have  com- 
pletely stirrendered  our  prevloxis  national 
policy  of  understanding  and  cooperation  vrtth 
the  progress  toward  freedom  of  the  inter- 
national minority  nations. 

U.   n.'CAVSKD   KORZAN   WAS  | 

T  Charge  that  our  union  with  the  United 
Nations  has  involved  us  in  a  police  action  in 
Korea,  which  has  already  cost  us  126,000  ad- 
mitted casualties,  and  which  we  cannot  win 
under  its  present  dominance  by  the  United 
Nations,  which  constantly  Interferes  with  our 
employment  of  measures  throiogh  which  the 
war  could  be  won.  We  are  threatened  with 
total,  permanent  global  war  if  we  do  use  the 
measures  we  may  have  to  use  to  bring  it  to 
a  successful  termination. 

I  charge  that  the  United  Nations  has  al- 
ienated the  Mohammedan  and  colored  na- 
tions from  us,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
gone  along  with  the  colonial  alms  of  their 
oppressors,  rather  than  pursuing  a  policy  of 
lalrness  and  cooperation  we  foUowed  before 


iw  Joined  the  U.  N.  This  Ei  liable  to  cost 
us  the  victory  should  we  ever  become  In- 
volved in  a  global  war.  Our  United  Nations 
policy  not  only  cost  us  the  respect  and  love 
of  400.000,000  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  but 
it  is  due  to  lose  xia  the  love  and  respect  of 
400.000.000  of  the  Moslem  world. 

I  charge  that  it  has  flUed  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  with  foreign  spies  and 
traitors,  that  many  of  our  own  citizens  em- 
ployed by  It  are  either  out-and-out  Conunu- 
nlsts,  follow  the  party  line,  or  are  recognized 
leftists  ancf  subversives.  I  charge  that  none 
employed  there  are  lovers  of  our  constitu- 
tional republican  government  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  but  are  badly  infected  with  the 
idea  that  we  should  give  up  some  or  all  of 
our  sovereignties  in  order  to  effect  the  for- 
mation of  a  one- world  state  with  powers 
superior  to  that  of  our  own  Oovemment. 

I  charge  that  by  the  United  Nations  spon- 
sorship of  UNESCO,  it  has  planned  the 
complete  subversion  of  our  children  and 
young  people  in  the  public  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  societies,  to  the 
end  they  shall  be  weaned  away  from  their 
loyalties  to  America  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  the  Socialist  concept  of  govern- 
ment, and  eventually  a  one-world  govern- 
ment of  some  kind. 

I  charge  that  the  charitable,  tax-free  foun- 
dations, set  up  by  the  wealthy  corporations 
of  America,  have  been  more  or  less  seized 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  other  enemies 
of  oiur  constitutional  republican  system,  and 
that  their  moneys  lu-e  frequently  being  used 
to  finance  propaganda  against  our  country 
and  its  free  Americjin  public  school  system. 

I  charge  that  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation has  besmirched  and  befouled  every- 
thing it  has  touched  in  its  benevolent  host 
country,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
has  fully  demonstrated  Its  continued  unfit- 
ness to  remain  any  longer  in  America  as  our 
honored  guest. 

QKT  V.   n.  OUT  or  AMZaiCA 

I  therefore  call  this  treasonable  organiza- 
tion before  the  great  bar  of  American  justice, 
and  again  demand  that  we  rescind  and  re- 
voke membership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies thereof.  Not  only  so.  but  that  we  also 
hemand  that  it  leave  our  shores  as  soon  as 
it  may  be  done  decently,  as  is  the  custom 
of  governments  toward  those  who  have  be- 
trayed the  hospitality  of  the  host  govern- 
ment. Unless  this  Is  speedily  done,  a  black 
banner  shall  fly  over  every  public  building 
in  America  bearing  the  inscription:  "In 
memory  of  constitutional  government  in 
America." 


Restorinf  Confidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  ICAflSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Boston,  Mass.,  of  February  6,  1953: 
RzsTOUNC  CoNrmzNcs 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  begun 
to  roU.  The  President  has  set  a  plain  course 
and  started  the  wheels  moving  with  firm, 
purposeful  hand.  Already  the  American 
people  have  noted  a  sharper  sense  of  organi- 
zation, a  new  emphtisis  on  honesty,  loyalty, 
and  efficiency,  plus  sp>eciflc,  practical  steps 
to  fulfill  campaign  promises.  The  new  econ- 
omy orders  simply  add  to  this  pattern. 


This  economy  drive  deeerves  the  wai-mest 
public  support.  Ail  kinds  of  objections  will 
be  raised.  Wherever  the  pruning  knife 
touches,  pained  outcries  will  arise.  Of  course 
a  general  order  against  replacing  workers  who 
leave  Oovemment  service  could  in  time  pro- 
duce inefficiency.  A  halt  on  all  construction 
could  become  eq;)enslve.  But  allowing  for 
exceptions  in  proven  cases  of  hardship  or 
unwisdom,  the  pxirpose  to  economise  must 
be  given  firm  and  widespread  effect. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Budget  Director  Dodge's 
plans  are  on  the  whole  well  thoxight  out  and 
practicable.  We  expect  them  to  produce  real 
and  heartening  economies.  We  believe  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  what  can  be 
saved  rather  than  on  what  cannot. 

True,  three-fourths  of  the  budget  is  mlU- 
tary.  But  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr,  Dodge 
have  started  in  the  right  place.  Worth- 
while savings  can  be  achieved  in  the  regular 
Federal  agencies.  And  once  the  spirit  and 
methods  are  proved  there  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  win  even  larger  econonxies  in  mill* 
tary  expenditures. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  Oovemment  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged In  recent  years.  It  was  due  chiefly 
to  repeated  evidence  of  laxness,  dishonesty, 
and  disloyalty  among  many  administrative 
agencies.  It  was  increased  by  politically  fos« 
tered  suspicions  that  the  majority  of  public 
servants  were  affected.  Only  a  new  broom 
in  Washington  could  adequately  repair  this 
damage. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  evidence  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  acciirately  diagnosed 
this  difficulty  and  Is  prescribing  precisely  the 
treatment  required  to  remove  It.  Integrity 
and  efficiency  were  key  words  In  ills  state 
of  the  Union  message.  They  have  been 
translated  into  action  by  definite  measures. 

Integrity  was  emphasized  in  the  insistence 
that  members  of  the  Eisenhower  team  divest 
themselves — even  at  great  sacrifice — of  any 
interects  which  might  even  appear  to  conflict 
with  their  complete  devotion  to  duty. 
Orders  were  given  for  FBI  screening  even 
of  top-level  appointees  and  now  new  pro- 
visions for  rooting  out  security  risks  are  to 
be  set  up. 

But  biting  deeper  and  harder  are  the  econ- 
omy orders.  Even  the  issuing  of  such  orders 
fosters  faith.  The  public  senses  a  real  effort 
to  fulfill  a  major  campaign  pledge.  Of 
course,  restoration  of  confidence  will  requir* 
genuine  savings.  But  every  evidence  of  suc- 
cess will  win  fresh  support  and  make  further 
successes  possible. 

This  is  the  surest  road  to  Presidential  lead- 
ership. For  the  secret  of  leadership  la  the 
winning  of  confidence.  Under  less  spectacu- 
lar ctrcximstances  and  with  more  careful 
measures  President  Elsenhower  may  achieve 
in  the  next  few  weeks  some  of  the  effects 
FrankUn  Roosevelt  did  in  the  "100  days"  of 
1933.  Twenty  years  ago  the  great  need  was 
to  overcome  fear;  today  the  great  need  is 
to  restore  confidence.  The  clear  purposes 
and  firm  action  so  far  displayed  promise 
success. 
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Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  luiMOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?»TATIVE3 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  E4>eaker.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  on  my  part 
that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  Senate  bill  243  was  discussed  and 
voted  upon  favorably.     Due  to  serious 


Illness  in  my  family  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  absent.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  certainly  have  Joined  in  commend- 
ing the  measure  to  my  colleagues  and 
would  have  voted  for  its  passage. 

I  presided  over  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  feel  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
provisions  and  purposes.  Members  will 
recall  that  I  introduced  House  bill  1377 
on  January  9.  1953.  Before  the  House 
acted  the  Senate  passed  a  companion 
measure  with  two  amendments.  I>unng 
our  committee  discussion  it  appeared 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  quick 
action  to  substitute  Uie  Senate  version. 
This  was  done  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  added  two  additional 
clarifying  amendments. 

This  measure  has  my  support  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  First.  Uie  burdens  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stat«  include  long  and  deli- 
cate negotiations  that  require  his  full 
attention  and  frequently  his  absence 
from  Washington.  The  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  the  other  policy  work  of 
the  Department  devolves  on  the  Under 
Secretary.  Intricate  problems  of  organi- 
zation and  management  cannot  compete 
with  crucial  policy  matters.  Yet  they 
may  l>e  Just  as  important  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations.  The  creation 
of  this  office  will  permit  the  top  men  to 
concentrate  on  policy  without  dissipat- 
ing their  talents  on  matters  of  organi- 
sation. 

Second,  indicative  of  the  purposes  of 
the  new  administration  is  a  desire  to 
bring  in  an  experienced  management 
man  to  have  a  fresh  ltx>k  at  the  Depart- 
ment Doubtless  there  are  able  men  in 
the  Department  who  could  ma^  valu- 
able contributions  tovard  improving  its 
efficiency  and  effecti>°eness.  but  a  new 
perspective  is  a  desirable  approach. 

Third,  some  who  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  an  office  of  this  type  have  ques- 
tioned the  rank.  They  argue  that  an 
Under  Secretary  is  too  high.  My  answer 
is  found  in  the  Department's  memo- 
randimi: 

This  man  must  have  stature.  He  must 
rank  within  the  Department  and  within  the 
Government  unquestionably  as  one  of  Uie 
top  command  of  the  Department  with  full 
authority  to  set  for  the  Secretary  In  deter- 
mining the  best  possible  organization  for 
our  complex  foreign-relations  activities. 

Finally,  the  cost  will  be  slight.  Every 
business  that  is  showing  declining  profits 
or  even  losses  would  hire  an  expert  to  de- 
termine what  corrective  measures  must 
be  taken.  Such  an  outlay  would  not  be 
regarded  as  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
business  but  a  necessary  and  first  step 
on  how  to  stop  the  downward  trend. 
The  cost  can  only  be  measured  against 
the  savings  one  can  reasonably  expect 
from  the  employment  of  an  expert. 
For  this  reason  I  refrard  this  measure 
as  a  first  step  toward  achieving  con- 
siderable economies  in  the  Department's 
operations.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
goals  of  President  Eisenhower's  admin- 
istration. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  publicly  thanking  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [lilr. 
Smith  1  on  the  splendid  way  he  handled 
this  measure  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  his  efforts  will  be  re- 


warded under  the  proposed  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  State  Department  by  a  more 
efficient  and  less  cosUy  administration. 


Prayer  of  Dr.  Abrakam  Shasteraum 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MASTLAKD 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6,  1955 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ab- 
raliam  Shusterman,  rabbi  of  the  Har 
Slnal  Congregation,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  delivered  the  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  3.  1953. 

Dr.  Shusterman.  widely  known  reli- 
gious leader  of  Baltimore,  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cinciimati,  re- 
ceiving his  doctorate  from  that  school  in 
1938.  and  has  served  at  Athens,  Ga., 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  since  1941  as  rabbi  of 
thd  Har  Sinai  Congregation  in  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  Shusterman  takes  an  active  role  in 
civic  affairs  and  is  presently  serving  on 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  and  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  former  Governor  Lane,  of  Maryland. 

The  rabbi  is  the  Maryland  State  chair- 
man of  the  Hillel  Foundation  Committee 
for  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Lillian  Epstein, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  is  the  father  of  two 
children,  Sara  Lee.  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  David.  The 
rabbi's  impressive  prayer  is  as  follows: 

Heavenly  Father,  in  whose  hands  are  our 
Itves  and  destinies,  we  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  In  thanksgiving  and  praise.  We  render 
thanks  unto  Thee  for  our  coTintry  and  for 
those  brave  men,  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
who  have  preserved  Its  integrity  as  a  land 
of  Justice  and  freedom.  May  our  devotion 
to  the  ideals  for  which  they  lived  and  died 
ev^  bear  witness  to  our  gratitude  and  our 
faith.  Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  and 
uphold  with  Thy  strength  all  who  guide  oiu: 
free  institutions.  Bless  those  who  serve 
within  tlie  several  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment; grant  them  the  courage  and  faith  to 
lead  our  Nation  and  all  who  look  to  it  for 
guidance  toward  that  goal  of  p>eace  and  se- 
ciu-lty  which  Thou  hast  ordained  for  all  Thy 
children.  Uphold  the  arms  of  the  Members 
of  this  House;  set  their  minds  aiMl  hearts  on 
Thee.  Speed  the  day  when,  united  In  loving 
service,  we  may  establish  Thy  kingdom. 
Establish  Thou  also  upon  us  the  work  of  our 
hands;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
Thou  it.    Amen. 


Presenration  of  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  €.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
very  thought-provoking  article  in  the 


Washington  Star  of  February  3.  1953.  by 
Dorothy  Thompson.  She  discusses  some 
things  that  I  have  thought  about  seri- 
ously for  several  years.  It  appears  that 
we  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  our 
military  might,  especially  on  atomic 
weapons  and  perhaps  H-bombs.  It  has 
occiured  to  me  many  times  that  a  con- 
ciurent  effort  along  diplomatic  or  nego- 
tiating paths  would  be  helpful.  A  mere 
show  of  overpowering  strength  Is  in  the 
nature  of  an  armaments  race.  Hiiitory 
tells  us  that  most  such  races  end  up  in  a 
collision,  i,  e.,  in  another  war.  We  can 
appropriately  use  our  might  as  a  cover 
for  our  efforts  in  the  purely  civilian  field. 
It  is  really  a  partner  that  is  necessary 
to  consummate  negotiations  of  civilians 
representing  our  Government.  If  we 
retain  the  partnership  in  fuU  vigor.  I 
have  enough  faith  to  think  that  we  can 
bring  about  some  type  of  agreement  that 
will  give  us  at  least  temporary  peace. 
During  that  time  perhaps  we  can 
strengthen  and  develop  the  legal  ma- 
chinery that  could  move  in  the  direction 
of  world  settlement  of  international 
problems  by  law  instead  of  force.  The 
world  is  too  small  and  weapons  are  too 
destructive  to  hope  for  world  stability 
through  atomic  war.  In  time  this  may 
convince  the  Soviet  mind  through  the 
sheer  necessity  of  tnrlng  to  maintain  and 
protect  the  survival  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
may  read  Miss  Thompson's  article,  which 
follows : 

H-BoicB  Mars  Staliw  Nmvous— KKtiaJK 
Mat  CoNsmn  Now  Is  Best  Tan  roa  Was, 
BnoKx  Unitto  SxATka  Weapons  Become 
Snu.  MoEE  Deadlt 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Although  former  President  Truman,  on 
leaving  of&ce,  summarized  the  years  of  his 
administration  as  a  record  of  success  in  for- 
eign policy,  by  which  we  have  "prevented 
world  war  m."  the  first  act  of  his  successor 
has  been  to  send  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  and  the  new  Mutual 
Security  Administrator,  Harold  Stassen,  to 
Europe  to  find  ways  of  salvaging  from  dis- 
integration all  that  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  General  Eisenhower  himself  spent 
mountains  of  effort  and  money  to  create. 

And  although  the  Tnunan  doctrine— of 
containing  communism — was  the  outstand- 
ing policy  of  the  last  admihtstratlon,  Mr. 
Dulles  in  his  first  speech  to  the  Nation  re- 
ported that  the  shoe  is  now  on  the  other 
foot,  warning  against  Soviet  encirclement  of 
the  West. 

Whereas  the  Elsenhower  administration 
promised  In  the  campaign  a  dynamic  policy 
of  the  offensive,  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen 
are  In  Europe  to  investigate  how  the  mUi- 
tary  and  political  defensive,  weak  as  it  Is. 
can  be  shored  up  to  such  strength  and  unity 
as  existed  a  few  months  ago. 

But  there  is  no  indication  that  the  policy 
itself  should  be  reexamined  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  cold  war  must  be  continued  even 
if  American  leadership  is  losing  It,  but  Amer- 
ica must  never  seek  to  break  her  encircle- 
ment by  military  action. 

Has  world  war  ni  been  averted?  Have  our 
own  policies  made  it  a  more  likely  or  un- 
likely eventuality? 

After  the  fall  of  Poland,  from  the  auttimn 
of  1039  to  the  spring  of  1940,  there  wa«  a 
period  of  phony  war.  Peace  feelers  were  ^kit 
out  from  Germany  to  the  British,  supported 
toy  Russia.  All  were  rejected,  and  some  I  have 
reason  to  believe  liave  never  been  publicly 
revealed.  Many  peo|de  believed  that  ttie 
phony  war  of  half-hearted  sklnalslMe  aulilit 
continue  Indeflnltly  UBttt  vMMlWtac  <«Bek 
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wm  ttmlt  within  Octmany)  happened.  OA 
tbe  «y  at  the  gigantic  German  offenelre 
tbrougb  tbe  lowlands,  the  French  Prime 
^nJKtMT  vaa  utterly  unaware  of  what  would 
Ctrlke  at  six  the  next  morning. 
*  One  conM  cite  case  after  case  durbtg 
'irbrld  War  n.  and  frooi  preTlous  history,  to 
IBastrate  the  failure  of  InteDlgence— and 
tntoUlgexkee.  I  know  at  no  case  where  a 
polley  of  enclrelement  aimed  to  prevent  war 
bf  poatxires  of  strength,  on  the  peripherics 
of  the  opponent,  has  not  created  a  counter- 
encirclement  ending  in  war.  War  is  inherent 
In  such  a  situation,  and  who  fires  the  first 
shot  Is  not  a  definition  of  aggression  ac- 
ceptlble  to  the  hlstorteal  analyst. 

It  wouid  be  reaaonable  to  aswime  that  the 
Sonet  Union  preten  to  continue  oounter- 
''iKkcirclemeBt  by  the  political  means. 

But  another  element  enters  the  picture— 
the  H-bomb,  where  America  Is  heading 
^or  absolute  superiority.  Mr.  Truman — I 
-thought  most  imprudently — referred  to  it  In 
'«rtiat  to  the  touchy  and  BUspicio^ls  Kremlin 
vmnd  would  certainly  seem  a  threat,  both 
fa  hlu  final  address  on  th:  state  of  the 
Union  and  his  last  talk  to  tbe  American  peo- 
ple. The  solemn  advertisement  of  new  and 
horrendous  atomic  possibilities  Is  likely  to 
pose  this  question  for  the  Kremlin:  If  there 
remains  only  a  short  time  during  which  the 
poesibillty  of  winning  a  war  exists,  would 
It  not  be  advantageous  to  start  It  with  the 
advantage  of  a  few  hours?  Should  (me  wait 
until  the  United  States  has  stockpiled  these 
decisive  weapons? 

t  If  Mr.  Tnunan's  warning  was  a  Judicious 
'pressure,  it  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  clear  American  offer  to  discuss  the 
situation  that  has  arisen  from  the  scientific 
and  technical  progress  of  America,  never 
mind  the  breakdown  of  past  efforts.  Since 
Mr.  Trvunan  was  leaving  office,  he  could  not 
make  the  offer.  But  then  he  ahould  not  have 
raised  the  atomic  Issue. 

Personally,  I  am  more  apprehensive  of  a 
Soviet  armed  offensive  than  I  was  6  mouths 
ago.  The  chaotic  European  political  and 
military  situation  Is  favorable.  And  Ameri- 
can atomic  developments  suggest  nrgeaiey. 


Draiocracy  SlreBgtliaied  by  Secrecy's  End 

BZTINSION  OP  REIiARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHT 

ermamaaiFW 
IN  IBS  BOUSX  OF  REPRSSSNTATIVSS 

Fiidaw.  Febntary  6.  1953 

Ifr.  ABERNSTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Tupelo  Dally  Journal,  of  Tupelo.  Miss.,  as 
follows: 

OXMOCSACT   antSMOTBXMSD  BT   SXCEBCT'S   XN9 

Moat  encouraging  note  In  President  Blsen- 
bower's  state  of  the  Union  message  Monday 
waa  his  statement  that  he  will  ask  Congress 
to  repudiate  existing  secret  pacts  with  Stalin 
and  his  ImpUcaUon  that  there  will  be  no 
such  undercover  deals  in  the  future. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  a  belief  that 
the  informed  opinion  of  all  people  is  a  safer 
policy  guide  than  the  opinion  of  one  leader 
surrounded  by  "yes"  men. 

And  since  foreign  policy  has  coma  to  ten 
oount  for  some  75  percent  of  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  an  even  larger  portion  o^ 
human  sacrifice.  It  la  essential  that  open 
agreemenu  openly  arrived  at  become  the  goal 
of  our  Nation  In  IntamaUonal  affairs  M  la 
domestic  affalra. 

In  many  ways  the  American  publle  to 
demonatiatlng  by  its  sklttishneas  on  forelgm 
policy  a  deeper  xuxderstandlng  of  the  tientto 


of  modem  government  than  some  of  our 
State  Department  olBctals  have  bMd  In  the 
recent  past. 

The  American  public  Is  aware  of  how 
closely  together  the  "r*''^*  of  the  world  are 
being  drawn  by  faster  and  better  means  of 
communication. 

neeognlatng  the  dependence  of  each  na- 
tion upon  all  others,  the  people  of  our  land 
have  coma  to  reali»  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  from  getting  involved  with  our 
neighbors. 

And  since  they  know  that  In  the  modem 
world  we  must  be  constantly  involved  with 
other  nations,  the  American  people  want 
to  be  siire  that  they  know  the  score  in 
foreign  affairs  as  fully  as  in  matters  of  do- 
mestic concern. 

There  was  a  time  when  local  matters  deter- 
mined how  much  taxes  a  man  paid;  whether 
his  son  would  Join  the  Army;  what  crops 
would  be  most  profitable,  and  numerous  oth- 
er factors  of  interest  in  his  dally  life. 

But  now  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries affect  us  even  more  vitally  than  do 
recisions  on  matters  at  purely  national 
concern. 

Hence,  it  Is  imperative  that  in  our  effeo- 
tlve  practice  of  dt^mocracy  we  be  fully  tm 
well  Informed  on  America's  foreign  policy 
as  we  are  on  her  farm  policy  or  her  labor 
policy. 

All  of  us  should  realize,  of  course,  that  It 
wUl  be  more  dUBoult  lor  the  Republican 
administration  actually  to  outlaw  secret 
pacts  tiian  it  is  merely  to  make  the  promise. 

But  even  if  there  must  be  some  minor 
deviations  from  public  agreements — as  there 
have  been  since  our  Nation  was  born — there 
still  can  be  an  Insistence  that  the  govern- 
ment be  honest  with  the  public. 

And  that,  we  believe,  to  tbe  baste  of  the 
Klsenhower  pledge  given  to  the  people  of 
America  Monday. 

J^be  statement  has  been  made  by  a 
thoughtful  observer  that  "a  nation  has  no 
foreign  policy  unless  it  has  a  policy  in  which 
the  public  believes." 

And  there  is  no  more  effective  way  to  build 
public  confidence  than  to  let  the  people  have 
a  feeling  of  being  "In  on  the  know"  when 
important  decisions  are  made. 

Whether  our  task  to  to  fight  In  behalf  of 
a  foreign  policy  or  merely  to  pour  out  our 
dollars  In  Its  support,  we  have  a  right  to 
know  the  reason  for  the  sacrifice  we  are 
called  upon  to  make. 

And  apparently  it  to  thto  pxiblle  right 
which  President  Elsenhower  recognlaed  la  hto 
address  Monday  and  which,  to  the  great  gain 
of  our  Nation,  he  pledges  hloiaeU  to  reapeot. 


Tke  ReOTfaaiBatiQB  BiU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERnELD 

or  iLUifon 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESXNTATIVZS 

Friday.  February  9.  1953 

Mr.  CmPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  on  Tuesday. 
February  S.  when  the  reorganization  bill 
w£is  up.  due  to  serious  illness  in  my 
family.  Had  I  been  present.  I  should 
have  voted  for  the  measure.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  reasons. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
broad  and  luiconflned  grants  of  legisla- 
tive, or  quasi-legislative,  autlKurity  to 
the  executive  branch.  I  do  not.  on  the 
other  hand,  see  an3rthlng  improper  in 
Mithorizing  the  President  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plsms  for  the 
more  effloient  organization  of  govern- 


mental functions,  even  though  fheee 
plans  become  law  unless  disapproved 
within  a  stated  period  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  one  of  the  Housee.  The 
safeguards  are  adequate  and  the  reasons 
for  the  delegation  convincing. 

The  reorganization  bill  presents  no 
new  and  untried  experiment.  In  addi- 
tion to  special  wartime  delegations.  Con- 
gress has  five  times  since  1032  conferred 
upon  the  President  broad  reorganization 
authority  of  the  sane  general  nature 
granted  in  the  present  bill.  Although 
no  miracles  of  efflclency  or  economy 
have  been  accomplished  under  these 
grants,  many  distinct  improvements 
have  resulted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hoo- 
ver Commission  made  the  enactment  of 
a  reorganization  measure  its  fhrst  recom- 
mendation. That  so  many  of  Its  pro- 
posals have  been  put  into  effect  is  due 
in  part  to  Uie  Act  of  1949.  To  allow  re- 
organization authority  to  lapse  now 
wouM  endanger  the  carrying  out  of 
many  of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations on  which  action  has  not  yet 
been  taken. 

There  are  even  more  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  extension  of  reorganization 
authority.  The  Hoover  Commission  stud- 
ies and  recommendations  were  made 
several  years  ago,  before  Korea.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  anticipate  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  defense  program  and  of 
the  size  of  the  Federal  establishment 
that  have  since  taken  place.  So  we  have 
today  a  variety  of  new  and  critical  or- 
ganization problems  that  are  crying  for 
attention.  To  terminate  reorganization 
authority  at  this  point,  when  the  new 
administration  faces  the  huge  tasks  of 
bringing  the  Federal  budget  into  balance 
and  improving  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment operations,  would  be  to  deprive  it 
of  one  of  its  most  useful  weapons. 

The  provisions  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  plans  submitted  constitute,  in 
my  opinion,  a  reasonable  safeguard.  In 
most  of  the  reorganization  measures 
prior  to  the  1949  act,  both  Rouses  had  to 
disapprove  to  prevent  a  plan's  takhig  ef- 
fect. There  were,  to  be  sure,  certain 
agencies  that  were  altogether  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  these  earlier  acts. 
The  exemption  device  has  many  draw- 
backs, however,  and  I  believe  that  the 
combination  of  the  one-house  veto  and 
the  requirement  of  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority for  expression  of  disapproval  fur- 
nishes a  more  satisfactory  protection  of 
the  congressional  Interest  in  reorganiza- 
tion plans.  I  am.  therefore,  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  measure  enacted  by  the 
House. 


Presideat  Eascakewer  Speaks  Like  a 
Leader 


S    KA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  wisuoNmt 

XW  TWB  HOUSK  OP  RSPRESSNTATIVXS 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  timely  article  by  Mr.  David 
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Lawrence  which  appeal  ed  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  last  night  and  which  I  believe  is 
of  interest  to  all  Members: 

Paxsn>xi«T    Spoks    Lticx    a    LzADm — Eiskm- 
Howaa's  MaasAOK  to  CcufoaBSs  la  a  Toan- 

INO     POIltT     IK     IfODBtM     HiBTOBT :     UmTB) 

Ststss  Now  Taub  om  IwiriATnrs 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  leadership  in  world  affairs  which  the 
American  people  have  been  expecting  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  sssert  has 
come  at  last. 

The  message  of  President  Ktoenhower  de- 
livered to  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  a  turn- 
ing point  in  modern  history. 

The  words  tbe  American  people  have  been 
waiting  to  hear — the  policies  the  Anxerican 
people,  by  a  landslide  of  electoral  votes,  de- 
manded in  the  last  election — are  now  re- 
veftled  in  outline. 

"We  have  learned.**  sidd  the  President, 
'that  the  free  world  cannot  indefinitely  re- 
main In  a  posture  of  paralyzed  tension" — 
and  the  loudest  applause  aeard  in  tbe  House 
Chamber  in  many  jeari  broke  forth.  Then 
Mr.  Elsenhower  continued :  "To  do  so  leaves 
forever  to  the  aggressor  tJie  choice  of  time 
and  place  and  means  to  cause  greatest  h\irt 
to  lu  at  least  cost  to  himself." 

Then  the  President  outlined  five  basic 
principles  of  what  he  announced  as  a  "new, 
I>oeltlve  foreign  policy."  The  detalto  wUl  not 
be  published  for  Moscow's  benefit. 

The  actual  plans  In  process — which  ought 
to  be  kept  as  secret  as  U  World  War  II  se- 
curity regulations  were  titill  In  force — wlU 
shift  the  initiative  from  Moscow  to  Wash- 
ington. They  mean  the  beginning  of  Na- 
tionalist raids  by  air  that  can  break  up  the 
north-south  rail  line  in  China  and  weaken 
the  Communist  supply  line  to  Indochina 
and  force  a  diversion  of  i.ir  units  as  well  as 
troops  of  the  Communto*.  armies  from  the 
Korean  theater  to  defend  the  long  Chinese 
coast.  Many  successful  raids  have  already 
taken  place. 

NaturaUy,  there  are  persons  In  Congress 
who.  for  political  reasons,  don't  want  to  see 
the  Elsenhower  plan  succeed,  and  they  are 
already  talking  in  dlsparsging  terms  at  it, 
even  though  the  President  pleaded  with 
Congreas  for  a  hlparttoan  approiMh  to  for-; 
sign  policy. 

The  move  to  lift  the  restrictions  on  Na- 
tionalist raids  to  a  first  step.  Others  wUl 
follow.  It  tont  neeessary  to  cross  all  the 
bridges  at  once. 

The  President's  addreas  to  Oongreas  had 
in  it  some  pointed  wamlrgt  to  Europe,  too. 
It  was  a  plea  for  unity  ami  an  Integrated  al- 
Uanca.  Loud  spplause  can\e  from  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republloaaa  wbea  tbe  President . 
■aM:  I 

"Por  the  United  SUtes.  thto  means  that, 
as  a  matter  of  common  eenas  and  national 
Interest,  we  shall  give  help  to  other  nations 
In  the  measure  that  they  strive  earnestly  to 
do  their  full  share  of  the  common  task." 

Thto  to  a  fateful  prediction.  Some  Euro- 
peans wlU  not  like  It.  eepecially  thoee  who 
think  American  aid  to  a  one-way  street — aU 
In  the  direction  of  Europe  with  no  corre- 
sponding sense  of  reeponsibility  tor  the 
proper  defense  of   that   continent. 

The  most  important  pronouncements  in 
the  speech  were  veiled  in  guarded  language. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  used  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
used  to  call  the  "implicit''  rather  than  the 
"explicit"  approach.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  what  the  President  meant  when  he 
said  he  would  ask  Congress  soon  to  adopt  a 
resolution  repudiating  any  "secret  under- 
standings of  the  past  with  foreign  govern- 
ments" which  permit  the  enslavement  of 
peoples  anywhere.  This  refers  to  the  Yalta 
agreement  and  the  understandings  whereby 
Soviet  Russia  acquired  certain  rights  In  the 
Pacific  Islands  close  to  Japan  and  also  to 
rights  Russia  has  claimed  in  Manchuria.  It 
certainly  reopens  a  lot  of  questloiu  for  tbe 
peace  table  IX  the  "oold  war"  ever  comes  to 


a  negotiating  stage.  RussU  can  no  longer 
figure  that  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
her  usurpations  in  recent  years  merely  tx- 
caiise  they  have  not  lieen  directly  chaUenged. 

America  to  on  tbe  move.  Resoluteness 
was  in  the  President's  voice  ss  he  said  amid 
cheers:  "There  to  no  longer  any  logic  or 
sense  in  a  condition  that  required  the  United 
States  Navy  to  assume  defensive  responsi- 
biUUes  on  behalf  of  tbe  Chinese  Commu- 
ntoU.  Thto  permitted  those  Communists, 
with  greater  impunity  to  kill  our  soldiers 
and  those  of  oxir  United  Nations  allies  In 
Korea." 

Murmurs  of  protest  have  come  already 
from  France  and  Britain,  but  mostly  from 
factional  leaders  who  have  become  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Truman -Acheson 
policies  of  drafting  more  and  more  Amerletm 
boys  to  be  killed  or  wounded  in  Korea — 
whUe  doing  nothing  to  harass  tbe  Chinese 
Communists  with  Nationalist  troops  on  the 
mainland  of  China — would  be  continued  for 
the  next  quart«^  of  a  century  or  more  while 
billions  of  dollars  were  poured  into  Europe 
without  getting  the  necessary  manpower 
built  up  for  either  Europe  or  Asia. 

Times  have  changed — and  Exirope  as  well 
as  apologisu  for  a  stand-still  policy  as  con- 
trasted with  a  do-something  policy  wUl  learn 
that  the  Eisenhower  admintotration  to  de- 
termined not  to  stand  stUl  but  to  take  calcu- 
lated risks  and  go  ahead. 

America  isnt  in  the  habit  of  abandoning 
800,000  American  boys  to  a  war  of  stalemste 
with  SO.OOO  casuadtles  a  year,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  big  issues  in  the  recent  campaign 
which  the  President  now  to  meeting  forth- 
rlghtly.  He  to  telling  it  to  Congress,  too. 
Hto  was  the  first  message  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  the  Korean 
situation  ever  delivered.  Vi.  Truman  never 
gave  the  facts  about  the  Korean  war  to  the 
I^slative  branch  of  the  Govenunent. 
There's  certainly  a  change  now. 


Let's  Fifkt  ComnmisB  Witk 
AmericaaisBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  KKw  jBsrr 

IN  TBE  ROUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATTVIS 

Friday.  February  6,  19S3 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
schools  are  deeply  affected  by  the  world 
oontest  between  totalitarianism  and  de- 
mocracy. Two  great  national  educa- 
tional bodies  have  come  forward  with 
positive  programs  to  help  Americans 
meet  the  great  social  changes  of  today, 
including  the  world  struggle  between  tyr- 
anny and  freedom. 

Sound  advice  on  how  to  protect  our 
liberty  without  putting  it  in  a  strait- 
Jacket  is  to  be  found  in  these  positive 
programs.  They  are  discussed  by  Miss 
Malvlna  Lindsay  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  4,  1953. 

PaoncnNo  Ldcbtt  With  a  Snun-Jacur 
(By  Malvlna  Undsay) 

n«quently  one  hears,  "We're  In  for  a  tough 
time  ahead" — meaning  the  growing  trend 
to  fight  the  menace  of  despotism  with  more 
despotism.  But  many  of  thoee  who  have 
been  shaking  their  heads  over  thto  have  atoo 
been  shrugging  their  shoulders  futllely. 

However,  some  efforts  to  fight  the  Conunu- 
ntot  threat  by  more  American  methods  than 
shrieks,  finger  pointing,  and  mental  regi- 
mentation are  being  evidenced.  They  hold 
hope  that  the  American  people  may  get 
themselvee  together  and  foU  Stalin's  hc^Ms 


of  ae^ng  them  hystericaUy  divided  and  In- 
creasingly inmtrated  with  authoritarian 
practices. 

Two  large  educational  bodies  and  one  in- 
fluential  national  organisation  have  come 
out  in  the  last  few  days  with  strong  posi- 
tive programs  to  help  Americans  meet  the 
great  social  changes  of  today,  including  the 
world  struggle  between  tyranny  and  freedom. 

Schools  now  are  deeply  affected  by  the 
world  contest  l>etween  two  ways  of  living, 
the  democratic  and  the  authoritarian,  points 
out  a  report  of  a  2-year  study  of  the  forces 
affecting  American  education.  One  result  of 
thto  to  that  smaU  groups  of  fear-dcsnlnated 
and  uninformed  citizens,  or  of  thoee  with 
self-seeking  purposes,  often  attack  the 
schooto  or  try  to  strait-Jacket  their  teaching. 

This  study,  made  under  auspices  of  the 
AssociaUon  for  Supervtoion  and  Curriculum 
Development  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, points  out  that  educational  leader- 
ship to  "a  tough,  rugged  btisiness  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time."  that  it  must 
react  to  today's  mode  of  Uvlng,  also  coura- 
geously defend  the  alms  of  free  education. 
Too  many  educational  leaders.  It  says,  are 
wetting  a  finger  and  bedding  it  out  the  win- 
dow to  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
before  taking  a  position  on  matters  that 
count  in  education. 

The  study  urges  a  program  of  information 
to  bring  about  more  community  participa- 
tion in  the  schools,  and  thus  provide  them 
with  a  bulwark  of  defense  against  thoee  who 
would  subvert  free  education. 

The  report  foUows  one  by  the  American 
Association  of  School  Admintotrators  out- 
lining more  definite  methods  to  prepare 
American  boys  and  glrto  to  function  effec- 
tively in  a  free  society.  The  authors  include 
nine  prominent  educators  and  one  news- 
paper reporter.  The  association,  the  report 
states,  "believes  that  the  American  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  mAy  be  perpetuated  by 
teaching  the  Individual  how  free  America 
permits  him  to  choose  and  plan  hto  ^wn 
goato.  allows  him  to  keep  the  rewards  \ior 
hto  work,  and  matches  these  privileges  vrfth 
serious  duties  of  citizenship." 

On  the  adult  education  side,  the  American 
Aseoctotlon  of  University  Women  has 
launched  what  to  called  a  frontal  aUack 
on  all  phases  of  the  Communtot  threat  to 
freedom. 

On  the  theory  that  one  must  know  hU 
•nemy  to  combat  him  succeesfuUy  the 
AAUW  board  is  calling  on  its  members  for 
Individual  «nd  branch  study  of  Communist 
doctrine  and  techniques,  Including  the  adop- 
tion of  these  techniques  to  protect  Amerloaa 
freedoms. 

The  study  program.  In  which  122.000  wom- 
en, most  of  them  leaders  of  thought  In  their 
oommunltles,  are  asked  to  partldpata  em- 
phaslaes  the  positive  approach.  The  baale 
issuee,  says  the  AAUW  board,  to  clear:  that 
to  hold  fast  to  o\ir  most  chertohed  values  as 
a  free  people  we  must  preeerve  both  freedom 
and  national  security.  •  •  •  The  Com- 
mxintot  threat  to  freedom  and  democracy  to 
both.41rect  and  Indirect.  The  indirect  threat 
lies  in  what  feu-  of  communtom  may  lead  vu 
to  do  to  ourselves.  We  must  not  become  like 
the  thing  we  profess  to  hate. 

Of  practical  help  to  those  who  undertake 
thto  study  to  a  listing  of  19  concepts  repre- 
sentative of  democracy  and  their  opposite 
number  as  representative  of  totaU  tartan  ism. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Importance  of  the  indivldiial:  supreme  Im- 
portance of  the  state. 

Preedom  of  thought;  thoxight  control. 

Ideal  of  Integrity;  any  means  to  gain  the 
end. 

Ptee  press  and  radio;  controlled  press  and 
radio. 

Trxist  in  edticatlon:  trust  In  propaganda. 

Presumption  of  innocence  untU  proved 
guilty;  assumption  of  guilt  without  trial. 

Right  of  accused  to  know  chargee  and  ac- 
cusers— accused  held  without  knowing 
chargee  or  accusers. 
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Hmewum  Oonununtot  tMtSBs  aM-oftan  tuad 
to  flctkt  eooKiuBlaai  xumdj  ASMrlcMis  at  Im*» 
bave  been  patmlyaed  kgainst  flgbttnc  cttbar 
erf  tlM  du*l  tknate  -to  fiimloui  this  tynnny 
ollen.  More  opcok  study  mad  dlacuntoo  la 
oonununiUee.  such  •■  the  AAUW  la  plo» 
aerlAS.  ebould  help  to  oTercome  fiiglitetied 
•Ueace  and  toectton. 


Lef  s  Be  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHIU 

or  vnfiuoA 

Df  TBK  BOU8B  OF  REPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Fridttjf,  February  6.  19S3 

Mr.  BROYHn.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  enacted  into 
law  a  measure  which  has  seriously  lim- 
ited the  availability  of  a  Government 
aervicc  in  a  discriminatory  manner.  It 
limit*  the  ai»  and  wtight  ot  parcel-post 
packages  that  may  be  accepted  for  mail- 
ing at  flrst-class  post  offices  only.  Sec- 
ond-, third-,  a^  fourth-class  ofDces 
were  not  affected.  The  principal  sponsor 
of  the  legislatkm  imposing  this  limitation 
stood  to  be  the  only  beneficiary  of  an 
act  of  Congress.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  restore  the  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  parcel  post  to  those  which 
prevailed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  199  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. 

If  increaaed  rates  stre  necessary  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  furnish 
equal  parcel-post  service  to  all  segments 
of  the  population,  let  us  support  such 
increases.  But  let  us  not  continue  to 
deny  a  Qovemment  service  to  one  class 
of  taxpayer  simply  because  he  happens 
to  reside  in  a  particular  geographic  lo- 
cation. 

The  legislation  I  propose  is  not  de- 
signed to  benefit  any  particiilar  organ- 
ization or  any  one  company.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  public  in  general  I 
believe  it  wHI  aid  in  balancing  the  postal 
budget  by  increasing  ix>stal  revenues. 
It  will  be  most  helpful  to  that  vast  por- 
tion of  our  population  who  have  no  one 
to  speak  for  them  in  Washington — the 
everyday  customers  of  the  post  offices 
all  over  the  country. 

There  is  appended  hereto  an  explana- 
tion of  my  biU: 

How  THE   Bill   Wn-i,   ArrecT  Vakiotts   Sfeo- 

•rCKTS  or  THI  POFOLATION    (BlLL  RXPEALXNQ 
TRK  SiZX  AMD  WKIGHT  LUCITATIONS  IMPOSZD 

»T  PtTBLic  Law   X99  OF  IHK  82d  Como.) 


X.  BFracr  oir  thx  obmmabt  PATwm  or  rm 
POST  omcB  DKPAariaifT  ams  ths  OBMaui. 

PUBUC 

1.  The  bill  restores  to  the  ordinary  patron 
the  parcel-post  service  to  which  be  has  long 
been  accostomed.  Tto»  old  alae  and  weight 
limitations  which  were  in  efltect  for  more 
than  ao  yean  prior  to  January  1,  1962,  were 
proved  ^  experience  to  be  practical  and  In 
accordance  with  the  service  that  the  ordinary 
patron  wanted  and  expected  from  tbe  Post 
Office  Department. 

S.  Tbe  bill  removes  tbe  Inconveniences  and 
unoertalntleB  to  wblcb  tbe  ordinary  patron 


fi  BOW  rableetod  when  propoatng  to  man  a 
pBOkage.  Tbe  ordtnary  patron  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  underetaad  tbe  fine  polnu  In  tbe 
daOnlttona  for  maUatolUty  and  nonmallabUlty 
■■  they  praeentty  exist. 

5.  Tbe  bUl  will  enable  the  ordinary  patron 
to  send  pitfcels  to  places  where  he  cannot 
now  obtain  service  by  ordinary  means. 

4.  Tbe  bill  would  remove  the  discrimina- 
tion now  placed  on  patrons  of  first-class 
poet  oOces.  The  patron  of  a  first-class  \MBt 
oOce  pays  the  same  taxes  as  a  fellow  citizen 
who  uses  a  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-class 
post  office,  yet  he  cannot  obtain  tbe  same 
pereel-poet  service. 

6.  Tbe  bill  would  restore  a  balanced  parcel- 
poet  system  providing  parcel  transport  serv- 
ice at  tbe  lowest  possible  cost.  Tne  unbal- 
anced system  presently  in  effect  resulu  in  a 
higher  unit  cost  wblcb  vdtlmately  must  be 
borne  by  all  parcel -post  patrons  regardless 
of  type  oS  post  office  If  the  parccl-ixjst  system 
Is  pUoed,  as  It  should  be.  on  a  pay-iu-own- 
way  basis.  In  other  words,  tbe  rates  charge- 
able for  small  parcels  ultimately  will  have  to 
be  larger  than  they  presMitly  are  if  tbe  larger 
and  better-paying  parcels  are  barred  froaa 
tbe  nudls. 

6.  Because  of  tbe  uncertalatlee  wbtob  ex- 
ist as  to  the  future  of  Railway  Bxpreas  serv- 
ice beyond  Felaruary  1964.  when  the  preeent 
contracts  with  tbe  railroads  expire,  this  bUl 
would  provide  assurance  for  continuity  of 
actoquate  parcel  delivery  service  in  the  event 
ot  a  discontinuance,  disruption,  or  reforma- 
tion of  tbe  Kxpress  service  at  that  time. 

n.  KvracT  om  smaix  BTTsnnBa 
Tbe  ordinary  small  biislness  concern  re- 
ceives frequent  small  shipments  rather  than 
large  shipments  In  carload  lots.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  small  business — because  Its 
volume  generally  U  small,  and  because  of 
Style  factors.  Inventory  considerations,  and 
"ninnbers  of  items  handled,  frequent  small 
shipments  are  required  rather  than  occa- 
sional large  shipments.  Parcel  poet,  there- 
fore, serves  a  much  more  important  function 
for  small  business  than  it  does  for  larger 
busineases.  Tbe  siae  and  weight  curtailment 
has  placed  a  particularly  heavy  biirden  on 
small  business. 

Furthermore,  the  ordinary  small  business 
cannot  afford  to  use  the  services  of  a  traffic 
managei;  or  transportation  specialist  who  can 
set  up  special  transportation  arrangements 
to  afford  transportation  economies.  Small 
business  in  this  respect  also,  therefore,  is 
more  dependent  on  parcel  post.  Ordinary 
pareel  post  serves  the  purpose  for  many 
shipments  of  small  business — shipments 
that  do  not  require  the  premium  handling 
afforded  by  other  transportation  services. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  small-busi- 
ness man  would  much  prefer  to  obtain  tbe 
economical  service  provided  by  parcel  post 
rather  than  the  expensive  special  service 
provided  by  private  transportation  organiza- 
tions. The  previously  imposed  size  and 
weight  limitations  have  deprived  him  of  that 
choice  of  service. 

m.  Busnrcas  n*  OEmauL 
The  parcel-post  system  and  the  Poet  Office 
Department  have  played  a  very  Important 
role  in  the  economic  growth  of  this  country. 
It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  parcel- 
poet  business  and  the  general  level  of 
business  activity  are  closely  related.  There 
la  a  substantial  interdependence.  Btattetioa 
show  that  pftfcel-poet  revenues  have  cloeely 
paralleled  general  business  activity.  Cur- 
tailment oX  reasonable  parcel-poet  servloe 
canaoi  help  but  have  an  adverse  effect  gen- 
erally on  business  activity.  It  may  not  be 
slgnWteantly  notloeeble  in  a  period  of  high 
business  acttvtty  such  as  we  are  presently 
experiencing,  but  tbe  adverse  effect  nerer- 
iheless  la  present  and  could  be  much  more 


■ertoQs  at  a  time  of  lesser  businees  activity. 
For  many  years  business  has  been  geared  to 
tbe  siae  and  weight  limitations  ezisUng  foe 
more  than  aO  years  prior  to  January  1.  1052. 

ZV.    WHAT  THX  BOX  MKAMS  TO  THB  POeV  OSVICS 

DXTAarKxirr 

1.  A  BUtastanttal  part  of  the  current  dsaelt 
In  parcel  poet  has  beeo  caused  by  the  siae 
and  weight  limitations  now  in  effect.  With 
the  decline  of  ftarcel-post  volume,  due  to 
sixe  and  weight  restrictions,  revenues 
dropped  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  costs 
could  be  cut:  Comparing  1963  with  the  1951 
fiscal  year.  It  Is  apparent  that  parcel -post 
revenues  in  19S2  declined  about  $103,200,000 
from  the  revenue  level  that  would  have 
l>een  obtained  In  tbe  fiscal  year  1061  bad 
tbe  current  rates  been  In  effect  for  that 
entire  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  with  tbe 
reduced  f>arcel  volume  tbe  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  able  to  cut  operating  costs 
for  handling  parcel  post  by  •38.900,00a 
Hence,  with  revenues  down  $103,200,000  and 
costs  reduced  only  $38,900,000.  It  Is  evident 
that  siae  and  weight  Umltotions  have  created 
a  self- induced  deficit  of  $64,300,000  In  195i 

2.  The  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
could  and  did  carry  tbe  1951  volume  of  par- 
cel post  without  serious  operating  delays  Is 
a  complete  answer  to  tbe  spectous  argu- 
ment that  some  parcel  post  must  be  driven 
out  of  tbe  Post  Office  Department  because 
tbe  Department  cannot  handle  It  without 
expanded  facilities.  Tbe  faclUtles  of  tbe 
Post  Office  Department  have  not  kept  pace 
In  recent  years  with  the  population  growth 
and  economic  growth  of  the  country,  but  tbe 
fact  remains  that  tbe  parcel-post  system  Is 
now  ofieratlng  at  only  75  percent  of  capacity 
in  terms  of  weight  and  volume  of  parcel 
pcet  actually  handled  In  1951.  Like  any 
other  establishment  operating  at  78  percent 
of  capacity,  it  is  not  operating  at  Its  peak 
efficiency  level.  More  volume  of  parcel  post 
under  the  old  size  and  weight  limitations  can 
be  profitable  voliime  and  help  reduce  tbe 
Department  deficits. 


T.  WHAT  THX  mXLL   MBAHS  TO 

■MFLOTSB  SHB  aSHJOlAB  WOUUHI  (.; 

Tiraditlonally  over  a  long  period  at  yean 
moet  of  the  transportation  service  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  been  handled  by 
the  rsilroads.  This  means  revenues  for  the 
raliroeds  and  jobe  for  railroad  workers. 

It  is  estimated  thst  tbe  railroads  received 
revenues  ot  $226,800,000  in  1962  for  ralbtMd 
tranqx>rtation  provided  for  fourth-class 
mall.  If  tbe  volume  of  fourth-class  mail 
bad  been  maintained  in  1962  at  1951  level. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  would  have 
received  transportaUon  payments  In  the 
amount  of  $278300.000  for  fourth -ciass  maiL 
This  U  a  decline  of  $52,000,000,  or  18.7  per- 
cent. 

Since  the  operating  revenues  of  railroads 
are  paid  out.  roughly,  in  the  amount  ot  60 
percent  for  tbe  compensation  of  railroad 
employees  (according  to  IOC  statistics  in 
1951.  total  operating  revenues  ot  class  I  rail- 
roads were  $10.400,C00W0  and  $5300,000,000 
was  paid  out  in  compensation  to  employees 
of  these  railroads) .  it  is  apparent  that  rail- 
way workers  have  a  direct  stake  of  more 
than  $26j000.00Q  in  wages  involved  in  tbe 
size  and  weight  limitations. 

ActxiaUy,  membe^  of  the  ICC  have  pointed 
out  in  past  publlp'statemenu  that  paroeto 
handled  by  tbe  railroads  through  the  par- 
cel-poet system  are  more  profitabls  to  tbe 
railroads  than  if  those  parcels  are  handled 
by  the  railroads  through  the  Railway  Express 
Agency.  Tbe  significant  fact  to  be  noted  as 
to  the  effect  ot  the  size  and  weight  restric- 
tions when  parcels  are  barred  from  the  mails 
by  these  restrictions  Is  that  only  a  small 
part  of  that  volimae  which  is  barred  finds  its 
way  into  railway  express  channels.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Hallway  KxpreM  Co.  hM 
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captured  only  about  one-flfth  of  the  busiaaM 
wblcb  was  barred  from  the  malls  by  the  etas 
and  wel^t  limltationa.  The  other  tour- 
flftha  is  a  net  loes  InaoCar  as  cmptoyment  in 
the  railroad  industry  and  the  postal  serrlcie  Is 
eoncemed. 


laorcateJ  Pcatioa  Umitatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  i 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  HBW  TOBX 
IX  TBS  HOnSI  OF  RSPRX8XNTATTVSS 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
this  day  introducing  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  annual  income  limi- 
tations governing  the  payment  of  pen- 
^  sions  to  certain  veterans  and  their  do- 
pendents. 

My  Mil  provides  that  a  veteran  who 
ts  single  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  his 
pension  provided  his  annual  income  does 
not  exceed  $2,000.  In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried person,  or  a  person  such  as  a  wid- 
ower with  minor  children,  the  income 
limiUUon  shaU  be*$a.500  per  year.  The 
preeent  law  provides  for  limitations  of 
$1,400  and  $2,700  per  annum,  respec- 
Uvely. 

In  this  eonneetlon,  it  might  be  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  where  a  dis- 
ability is  dassifled  as  service-connected, 
the  benefit  is  referred  to  as  compensa- 
tion. There  are  no  limitations  on  what  a 
person  may  earn  where  and  when  he  is 
receiving  such  service-connected  com- 
pensation. In  the  case  of  a  non-service- 
oonnected  disability,  the  benefit  is  re- 
ferred to  as  pension,  aikl  the  legal  earn- 
ings limitations  apply. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  in  this  latt^ 
connection,  that  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  so-called  non-service-connected 
cases,  where  pensions  are  granted,  are 
actually  service-connected.  The  dis- 
ability, in  most  cases,  relates  directly  to  a 
service-connected  disability,  and  thus  it 
is  Indirectly  service -connected.  The  dis- 
tinction between  service-connected  and 
non-service-connected  often  makes  for 
considerable  misunderstanding  when 
survesrs  are  made  as  to  the  type  of  cases 
which  are  now  being  treated  in  veterans' 
hospitals.  A  recent  survey  disclosed  that 
90  percent  of  those  treated  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  have  non-serv- 
ice-c<Hinected  disabilities  but.  upon  ex- 
amination beneath  the  surface,  a  more 
realistic  survey  indicated  that  of  the  90 
percent  so  classified  as  non-service-con- 
nected, 80  percent  actually  suffered  from 
ailments  or  disabilities  which  had  defi- 
nite relationship  to  service  or  to  estab- 
lished service-cotuiected  disabilities. 

This  same  situation  applies  to  the  i>en- 
sions  and,  for  this  reason,  I  believe  that 
the  earnings  limitations  will  eventually 
be  removed  completely.  P^D^  the  purpose 
of  giving  immediate  relief,  I  have  taken  a 
middle-of-the-road  approach  with  legis- 
lation calling  for  an  increase  in  the 
limitations  to  prevent  hardship  and  in- 
justice. 

VCIX— App, 


Agab  Pofab  I*  Hm  Need 
•f  a  Buykff  Devoted  to  Tat  Arts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

or  NKW  JxasxT 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday.  February  6.  19S3 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  by  the  distinguished  music 
critic.  Miss  AUce  Eversman,  discusses  my 
bill.  H.  R.  452.  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
War  MemoriaL 

The  NaUon's  Capital  is  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  leading  music  critics  and 
commentators  men  and  women  of  no- 
table accomplishments  in  the  world  of 
music.  In  Dr.  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  Miss 
Alice  Eversman.  Mr.  Paxil  Hume,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Hayes.  Washington  is  espe- 
cially graced.  No  city  with  any  preten- 
sions to  an  indigenous  culture  has  music 
critics  and  commentators  of  greater 
stature.  At  the  same  time  most  of  our 
country's  major  cities  are  major  cultural 
centers.  I  need  only  mention  Boston. 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  St. 
Louis,  Dallas,  San  Prancisco  to  make  my 
point 

In  native  cultural  accomplishments, 
however,  irtien  compared  with  other 
great  world  capital  cities,  Washington 
is  barren  to  a  point  that  should  be  a 
major  national  disgrace.  Certainly,  this 
barren  state  boners  on  an  international 
scandal.  Despite  this  cultural  lag.  which 
compares  strangely  with  Washington's 
eminence  in  political,  economic,  and 
military  matters,  its  music  critics  and 
commentators  are  constantly  hard  at 
work,  day  after  day,  advising  and  en- 
couraging its  citizens  in  music  matters. 
All  four  share  the  great  dream  that  the 
sparic  of  a  native  culture  which  is  here 
will  one  day  burst  into  a  glorious  flame 
and  our  National  Capital  will  at  long  last 
assume  among  the  great  national  capi- 
tals of  the  world,  alongside  of  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Copenhagen,  Tokyo, 
Vieima,  Mexico  City,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  cultural  leadership  which  it  must 
soon  assert  or  perish,  for  man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone. 

The  advice  and  judgment  of  Washing- 
ton's music  critics  and  commentators  is 
amazingly  sound  and  of  great  value,  in 
addition  to  t>eing  delightful  to  read  and 
listen  to,  for  they  are  highly  literate  and 
cultured.  They  have  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men  and  are  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  this  community.  They  will 
become  increasingly  well  known  nation- 
ally as  our  Nation's  Capital  grows  in  cul- 
tural stature  and  accomplishment. 

I  am  glad  to  include  the  following  very 
aiH>ropriate  article  by  DmOss  Alice  Evers- 
man entitled  "No  Proper  Concert  Hall" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  on  February  1.  1953: 
Ho  P*a»mm  Comcbt  Hall 
(By  AUce  Bversman) 

Bach  Inauguration  stirs  up  once  more  the 
complaint  that  Washington  has  not  a  propier 
haU  In  which  (he  festivitlee  can  be  held. 
Tbe  present  Inaaguratton  was  no  different. 


cf  tte  elty  and  amoog  the 
vlBitdra.  the  feeling  was  unanimous  that  the 
Capital  should  have  some  rtiyni«>»^|  and 
decorative  buUding  where  the  oelebratkMM 
connected  with  tbe  eeUbUsbment  of  a  new 
regime  could  be  properly  staged.  It  Is  the 
repetition  ot  an  old  story. 

It  is  time  to  remind  all  concerned  that 
a  remedy  for  the  situation  has  been  before 
the  public  for  many  years.  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  beads  and  the  city  fathers  will  listen 
to  those  who  have  agitated  for  an  opera 
bouse,  not  only  for  tbe  arts  but  for  gala 
events  as  well,  the  solution  is  at  hand.  Ths 
matter  was  placed  before  tbe  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  once  more,  not  so  long  ago. 

On  January  S,  bills  were  Introduced  by 
Representative  Cabroll  D.  KxAaNS,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cbablxs  R.  Howblx.  of  New  Jer- 
sey. They  are  similar  in  great  part  to  other 
bills  sponsored  by  these  legislators  many 
times.  Fc^owlng  the  same  plan,  they  ask 
for  tbe  establishment  of  a  national  memorial 
theater  and  opera  house  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  gallant  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  devoted  to  the  fine  arts 
which  are  of  the  highest  impKsrtance  in  in- 
terpreting for  our  generation  the  values  and 
cultural  heritage  of  western  clvUlsation. 

DUTT  TO  TBS  PSOPLB 

Such  a  theater,  according  to  details  ot  the 
plan,  would  serve  tbe  dual  purpose  of  hous- 
ing tbe  arts  and  of  providing  an  Impressive 
suditorlum  for  gala  occasions.  But,  as 
worthy  and  necessary  as  the  foetering  of  art 
Is  admitted  to  be.  It  assumes  secondary  im- 
portance beside  the  vital  national  and  Inter- 
national questions  before  Congress.  There  is. 
however,  a  duty  to  the  people  aU  over  the 
country  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will 
add  prestige  to  their  Nation's  Capital.  Tbe 
Impressions  of  such  an  event  as  an  Inatigural 
would  be  heightened  by  appreciation  of  a 
building  devoted  to  the  tine  arts  and  at  the 
same  time  honoring  tbe  memory  at  the 
gaUant  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  National  Opera 
OuUd  of  Washington,  formed  last  year,  is  to' 
sponsor  the  building  of  an  opera  bouse. 
David  B.  Flnley,  first  vice  president  of  the 
organisation  and  head  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  has  Indorsed  it  and  Representative 
KEAurs  reiterated  bis  support  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  this  fall.  He  went  further  and  In- 
troduced a  bUI  asking  for  tbe  transfer  of  tbe 
$1,400,000,000  xmexpended  by  the  National 
Capital  Sesqulcentennlal  to  ths  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  building  of 
such  a  theater  and  opera  bouse.  Curt  Scblf- 
feler,  president  of  the  guild,  pledges  the 
full  cooperation  of  bis  group. 

Hie  erection  of  a  building  where  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  can  progress  at  all  times 
Is  lmp>ortant  not  solely  to  the  community 
but  to  the  entire  country.  Tbe  people  from 
the  different  sections  are  proud  of  their 
Capital  and  desire  that  it  have  the  best.  To 
-  find  tliat  It  bad  no  adequate  and  impressive 
place  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  must 
have  been  disUluslonlng.  And  the  arts  of 
music,  tbe  theater,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
tbe  dance  are  not  simply  decorations.  They 
are  vital  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Nation. 
Tbe  Capital  should  lead  tbe  coimtry  in  fos- 
tering them  and  provide  the  incentive  to 
practice  the  arts  which  will  elevate  the 
thinking  and  the  living  of  tbe  people. 

rr  WOULD  PAT 

Were  an  opera  hotiss  to  be  built  following 
the  outline  In  tbe  bills  before  Congress,  it 
would  be  useful  in  many  other  ways,  rhere 
.  is  no  queetion  but  that  it  would  be  a  pay- 
ing proposition.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  more  vital  need  of  advancing  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  country  wiU  be  paramount. 
Washington  Is  tbe  place  for  the  estalrilsh- 
ment  of  a  center  of  culture  to  fulfill  oam- 
Idetely  the  objectives  ot  the  cnngreestonsl 
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petition*  to  encourage  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the 
United  'states  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
greater  knowledge,  understanding,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  fine  arts  and  to  Increase  the  ac- 
ceesibillty  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  public  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  execution — through- 
out the  Nation. 

In  the  interim  between  inaugurations,  the 
building  of  such  a  theater  Is  put  back  into 
the  category  oi  art  endeavors  that  something 
will  be  done  about  sometime.  But  when 
constituents  complain  and  the  dignitaries 
sxiffer  inconvenience  at  a  festive  time  like 
the  inauguration,  a  flurry  of  activity  springs 
up  to  solve  the  problen>.  The  fact  that  the 
activity  is  Inspired  chiefly  by  discomfort  and 
embarrassment  may  start  the  ball  rolling 
quicker  than  any  other  way.  Long  before 
another  inaugural,  the  bills  in  Congress,  the 
desires  of  the  people,  and  the  alms  of  the 
Opera  Guild,  should  be  acted  upon,  the  fi- 
nancial needs  met,  and  the  opera  house  a 
reality.  It  Is  about  time  that  serious 
thought  be  given  and  sc»ne  action  taken  on 
a  subject  that  has  been  talked  of  for  a  long 
time. 


How  a  DcpressioB  Can  Be  Prereated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Friday.  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Willford  I.  King:  , 

How  A  DmtEssioN  Can  Be  Pmcvxirm 

(By  Wlllford  I.  King) 
Back  in  1928-29,  a  number  of  outstanding 
economists  and  statisticians,  and  most  busi- 
nessmen, accepted  the  theory  that,  with  the 
expansion  of  statistical  knowledge  and  the 
adoption  of  Improved  banking  devices,  we 
had  arrived  in  a  "new  era"  in  which  pros- 
perity woiild  be  permanent.  A  similar  feel- 
ing pervades  many  minds  at  the  present 
moment.  But  the  latter  part  of  1929  brought 
a  crash  which  ushered  in  the  most  pro- 
longed depression  the  United  States  has  ever 
experienced. 

Mass  unemployment  and  heavy  business 
losses  brought  hardship  to  millions  during 
most  of  the  decade  preceding  World  War  II. 
And  it  was  the  resulting  misery  and  discon- 
tent which  caused  oiu'  whole  system  of  com- 
petition and  free  enterprise  to  be  discredited 
in  the  public  mind,  and  which  opened  the 
door  to  proponents  of  fascism,  socialism,  or 
communism. 

In  many  ways,  the  present  situation  is  not 
unlike  that  prevailing  in  1929.  We  have  had 
no  severe  decline  in  business  for  more  than 
a  decade.  Businessmen  have  confidence  in 
the  new  administration.  Various  writers  on 
economic  questions  are  asserting  that  such 
things  as  unemployment  Insurance  and  pub- 
lic works  programs  may  be  relied  upon  to 
offset  any  futoire  tendencies  in  the  direction 
of  depression.  But,  imfortiinately.  current 
discussions  of  the  bvisiness  outlook  reveal 
no  definite  tendency  to  make  any  clear-cut 
distinctions  between  discredited  quack  rem- 
edies and  scientifically  demonstrated  meth- 
ods of  offsetting  the  forces  which  bring  on 
depressions.  If,  once  more,  such  forces  ap- 
pear, and  if,  once  again,  nostrums  are  ap- 
plied, we  can  look  forward  to  a  reciirrence  of 
idleness,  misery,  and  resort  to  collectlvist 
measures  which  will  make  matters  worse  and 
WOTse.  It  therefore  behooves  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  advisers  to  familiarize  them- 
•eives  with  the  natiire  of  the  forces  causing 


receesions  and  to  be  on  guard  against  the 
fallacious  ideas  and  treatments  advocated 
by  different  groups  of  pseudo-economists. 

Such  alertness  is  especially  necessary  at 
the  present  moment,  for  the  advent  of  1953 
is  accompanied  by  an  active  advancing  stock 
market,  an  inflated  condition  of  private 
credit,  and  high  industrial  output,  coupled 
with  rising  wage  rates.  These  things  are  all 
characteristic  of  the  boom  conditions 
which  usually  precede  a  crash. 

Moreover,  painstaking  analysis  of  century- 
long  records  of  biisiness  activity  reveals  the 
presence  of  three  major  cycles  dominating 
the  fields  of  mantifacturlng,  mining,  trans- 
portation, and  trade.  These  cycles  operate 
concurrently  and  have  average  wave  lengths 
(or  time  periods)  of  3.35  years,  9.93  years, 
and  11.14  years,  respectively.  If  no  offsetting 
forces  intervene  and  hence  they  pursue  their 
normal  courses  (the  latter  being  probable 
but  of  cotu-se  not  certain) ,  the  relatively  im- 
portant 3.35-year  cycle  will  reach  crest  about 
May  1963,  and  fall  thereafter  imtil  early  in 
1955.  The  9.93-year  cycle  (amplitude  rela- 
tively small)  is  falling,  and  will  continue 
down  until  the  latter  part  of  1953.  The 
11.14-year  cycle  (large  amplitude)  is  also  now 
on  the  down  grade  and  should  reach  bottom 
around  September  1964.  It  is  not  Improb- 
able, therefore,  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  the  new  administration  will 
find  Itself  confronted  with  a  rather  aharp 
drop  in  business  activity.  Will  it  then  be 
ready  to  iise  scientific  methods  to  prevent 
such  a  recession  from  developing  Into  a  de- 
pression or  will  it,  instead,  merely  experi- 
ment blindly  as  did  Roosevelt  In  the  thirties? 

His  sorry  results  proved  all  too  conclusively 
that  jiist  doing  something  is  not  enough. 
The  measxires  he  tried  merely  intensified  and 
perpetuated  the  depression.  But  people  are 
slow  to  learn,  and  so,  today,  varioxis  self- 
styled  economists  continue  to  trot  out  long- 
exploded  theories  conc^Hiing  the  causes  of 
depressions,  and  are  still  extolling  the  virtues 
of  the  old  quack  remedies.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  sc«ne  of  the  most  glaring  fallacies  involved. 

THX    OVSXFRODUCnOK    rAIXACT 

Although  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
has  rolled  by  since  Jean  Baptlste  Say  made 
crystal  clear  the  fact  that  the  marketing  of 
a  product  automatically  generates  new  de- 
mand equal  to  its  value,  various  current 
writers  on  economics  are  still  asserting  that. 
If  war  demand  should  slacken  and  we  stopped 
giving  foreigners  money  to  buy  o\u  goods, 
ova  producers  would  lack  markets.  They 
forget  the  human  wants  always  far  outrun 
productive  capacity  and  hence  that  any 
feasible  volume  of  output  can  be  readily 
marketed,  provided  prices  are  right.  But 
when  monopolists  or  governments  raise 
prices  above  the  levels  which  would  be  set 
by  competition,  surpluses  begin  to  accumu- 
late, and  then  we  find  the  bureaucrats  re- 
sorting to  such  antisocial  measures  as  forc- 
ing farmers  to  kill  their  little  pigs,  plow 
under  their  cotton,  and  drench  their  potatoes 
with  kerosene. 

THE  WAB-MAKXS-TTS-PaOSPKBOUS  rAIXACT 

A  popular  variant  of  the  overproduction 
fallacy  is  the  theory  that  war  generates  pros- 
perity. This  fallacy  has  its  origin  in  the 
fact  that,  historically,  war  and  Inflation  have 
usually  occurred  together.  Hence,  undis- 
crlmlnatlng  observers  have  ascribed  to  war 
the  results  actually  brought  about  by  infla- 
tion— an  inference  Just  as  logical  as  Chanti- 
cleer's assumption  that  his  crowing  made  the 
sun  rise.  Their  line  of  reasoning  of  course 
leads  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  way 
to  achieve  maximum  proeperity  is  to  destroy 
the  major  part  of  the  Nation's  output. 

TBX     SPCNDING-BT-COVZXlOIKMT-GXinCaAiaB- 
raOSPBUTT  raliLACT 

This  fallacy  Is  the  darling  ot  the  Keynes- 
ians.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
conjure  up  a  mythical  multiplier  which 
makes  every  governmen tally  spent  dollar  gen- 
erate several  dollars  worth  of  employment. 


The  logic  behind  this  theory  Is  identical 
with  that  of  the  legendary  Indian  who 
couldnt  figure  out  what  to  do  with  his 
blanket  which  was  too  long.  He  knew  that 
if  it  had  been  too  short  he  could  have  easily 
remedied  the  difficulty  by  cutting  a  piece  off 
of  one  end  and  sewing  it  onto  the  other. 

Similarly,  the  Keyneslana  ignore  the  fact 
that  if  government  increases  ite  spending  by 
a  billion  dollars  taken  from  the  taxpayers, 
the  latter  will  spend  a  billion  dollars  less, 
and  the  net  effect  on  the  total  is  Eero.  And, 
in  reverse.  It  is  equally  true  that  if  our 
Government  cuts  down  Its  expenditures  for 
armament  by  »10  billion  and  also  reduces 
tax  levies  by  10  billions,  the  citizens  will  be 
in  the  market  for  an  extra  910  bUllon  worth 
of  goods,  and  there  will  be.  no  tendency  to 
reduce  total  demand  and  thereby  bring  on 
depression. 

Furthermore,  the  Keyneslana,  by  cloelng 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  governmental  disbursements 
cut  private  demand  for  labor  Just  as  much 
as  they  increase  public  demand  therefor, 
arrive  at  the  fallacious  conclusion  that  un- 
employment-insurance pasrments  and  Oov- 
emment  spending  for  public  works  can  be 
relied  upon  to  prevent  or  to  cure  depression. 
They  conveniently  forget  how  much  public 
largess  kept  depression  going  in  England  dur- 
ing the  entire  interval  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  intensified  our  own  depression 
of  the  thirties,  and  wrecked  the  Gertnan 
economy — th\u  paving  the  way  for  the  rise 
of  Hitler  and  World  War  n. 

THX     HIOB-WAOC-BATKB-8TUtMaTRXK-I>ClfAm> 
rAIXACT 

This  fallacy,  carefully  nurtured  by  the 
labor-monopoly  leaders,  was  swallowed  hook, 
bait,  and  sinker  by  President  Hoover's  ad- 
visers, and  was  a  major  factor  in  bringing 
on  the  great  depression  and  ushering  in  the 
New  Deal.  The  Roosevelt  administration  en- 
dorsed the  same  error.  The  backers  of  this 
theory  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  obvious  fact  that  to  what- 
ever extent  higher  wages  increase  the  pvir- 
chasing  power  of  the  employees,  the  buying 
power  of  the  employers  is  lessened  by  an 
equal  amount.  The  proponents  of  the  high- 
wage  fallacy  also  overlooked  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand — ignoring  the  fact  that  rais- 
ing wage  rates  Increases  the  prices  of  the 
goods  produced  by  the  laborers  affected,  cur- 
tails the  sales  of  their  products,  and  hence 
lessens  the  volume  of  employment. 

Pseudo  economists  of  the  same  tjrpe  nearly 
always  advocate  the  elevation  of  legal-wage 
minlmums.  To  do  this,  they  must  close  their 
eyes  to  the  truth  that  the  major  effect  of 
minimum-wage  laws  is  to  force  out  of  em- 
ployment and  pauperize  the  less  efficient 
members  of  the  Nation's  potential  labor 
force.  The  burden  of  their  support  then 
necessarily  falls  upon  the  more  competent 
who  continue  to  work  and  produce. 

TRx  Nccasrrr-or-nzxD-BxcHAMOs-aARs 

rAIXACT 

Ever  since  World  War  I,  most  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  have  devoted  much 
energy  to  plans  for  preventing  exchange  rates 
from  fluctuating.  International  banks  and 
monetary  authorities  have  been  set  up.  A 
great  variety  of  exchange  restrictions  have 
been  imposed.  All  have  had  Just  one  net 
result — to  hinder  trade  and  lessen  the  proe- 
perity of  all  concerned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  careful  Investigation 
shows  that  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates 
have  never  had  practically  any  tendency  to 
lessen  trade  volxune.  It  follows  that  the 
pegging  of  such  rates  and  the  blocking  of 
currency  movements  both  constitute  merely 
tributes  to  Ignorance  of  economic  principles. 

Our  maintenance  of  a  fixed  dollar  price  for 
gold  falls  within  much  the  same  category. 
The  world  generally  would,  indeed,  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
dollar  if  o\ir  Treasury  stood  ready  at  all  times 
to  redeem  each  of  our  paper  dollars  in  the 
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amount  at  gold  or  sllv«r  which  wo\ild  buy 
In  the  world's  open  markets  a  fixed  basketful 
c<  Important  goods.     This  policy  would  give 
genuine  stability  to  the  value  of  our  money. 
With  this  arrangement  In  force,  there  would 
be  no  excuse  either  for  maintaining,  or  at- 
tempting to  maintain,  artificial  prices  for 
the     precious     metals.     Competitive     forces 
could  be  depended  upon  to  determine  their 
values  as  measured  in  the  tenns  of  other 
commodities.     And  the  elimination  of  artt-j 
flcial  pricing  erf  gold  and  silver  would  f acill« ; 
tate  trade  and  hence  be  beneficial  to  tbal 
people  of  all  nations. 

THX  aXAX,  OKIOtW  OW  DCPKBBSRntS 

The   typical   business   depression   has   Iti 
origin  in  a  boom  such  as  we  are  now  ex-{ 
perienclng.     Optimism   having   been   wide-' 
spread,    people    have    borrowed    too    freely.' 
Since  1949.  indeed,  total  loans  of  reporting' 
commercial    banks   have   climbed   from   923 
billion  to  $37  billion — a  rise  of  56  percent. 
And  too  many  goods  have  been  bought  oni 
credit,  the  volume  of  charge  and  Installment  I 
accounts  outstanding  having  Jxnnped  during 
the  last  3  years  from  $12  billion  to  well  over 
119  billion — an  expansion  of  about  60  percent. 
Clearly,  therefore,  future  incomes  have  been 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  such  mortgaging  will. 
In  the  future,  tend  strongly  to  lessen  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  demand.    But,  were  prices  to 
fall  proportionately,  the  demand  would  still 
be  adequate  to  buy  all  the  goods  turned  out, 
and  no  depression  would  occur. 

However,  prices,  being  ordinarily  based 
upon  coats,  do  not  readily  come  down  when 
demand  slackens.  Moreover,  the  labor 
monopolies  bitterly  oppose  wage-rate  reduc- 
tions— and  wages  are  major  elements  in  costs. 
Besides,  unemi^oyment  insvirance  is  a  power- 
ful factor  tending  to  prevent  wage  rates  from 
declining.  And,  obviously,  if  the  total  dollar 
demand  for  goods  diminishes  while  the  xixxit 
prices  of  the  goods  remain  constant,  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  must  inevitably  decline.  When 
this  happens,  inventories  will  pile  up,  produc- 
tion will  fall  off.  unemployment  will  appear, 
wage  totals  and  dividends  will  shrink — In 
brief,  a  rsessslon  will  be  on.  And,  as  time 
passes  and  more  people  are  laid  off.  the  de- 
pression will  grow  worse.  Can  it  be  halted. 
or  must  It  be  left  to  wear  Itself  out?  , 

■  ■<  ■■siniii  CAH  BX  arropRB 
Fortunately,  it  Is  perfectly  feasible  to  pre- 
vent a  depression  from  developing.  And, 
still  more  fortunately,  the  sound  method  of 
halting  a  recession  la  simple  and  involves 
no  deficit  financing — ^no  increase  In  the  pub- 
lic debt.  What  Is  the  nature  of  this  workable 
and  sound  method? 

It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  demand  de- 
posits, or  money  bringing  In  no  revenue, 
tend  to  be  spent  promptly,  while  bonds  or- 
dinarily stay  unspent.  So,  when,  after  a 
boom  like  the  one  now  existing,  a  shrinkage 
in  the  total  dollar  volxmie  of  demand  is  In- 
dicated by  a  decline  in  the  Index  of  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  the  proper  procedure  Is  for 
the  Government  to  buy  in  its  own  bonds, 
paying  for  them  with  newly  created  money 
or  demand  bank  credit.  This  merely  sub- 
stitutes non-interest-bearing  for  interest- 
bearing  debt — the  debt  total  being  vmaf- 
fected— but  the  aggregate  money  value  of 
goods  demanded  Is  increased  by  approxi- 
mately the  volume  of  new  money  Issued,  for 
such  dollars  tend  to  be  spent  rather  prompt- 
ly. 

This  process  Is  fully  reversible;  so,  later, 
when  optimism  returns  and  the  index  of 
the  general  price  level  begins  to  rise,  the 
process  should  be  reversed,  bonds  being  sold 
and  the  money  received  therefor  being  re- 
tted. This  would  prevent  the  development 
of  Inflationary  boom  conditions. 

If  the  Federal  Government  meticulously 
avoided  deficits,  application  of  the  simple 
procedure  Jxist  outlined  could  be  cotmted 
upon  not  only  to  stabUUK  the  general  level 
of  prices  but  also  to  keep  business  running 
smoothly  on  an  even  keel,  jear  after  year- 


provided  the  labor  monopolies  were  pre- 
vented from  pushing  up  wage  ratea  faster 
than  production  increased. 

Win  the  new  admlnistratkui  be  wtae 
enough  to  adopt  such  a  sane  scientific  sys- 
tem of  stabilizing  both  the  price  level  and 
business  activity,  or  will  it.  Instead,  en- 
ooiirage  depression  by  utilizing  the  nostrums 
which  have  wrecked  other  re^nes?  Time 
alone  wlU  tell. 


AflMrka  Nee^s  a  Simihial  AwakeiuBf 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i 

j     Friday,  February  6,  1953 

ISXS.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Recoeo  with  my  own  re- 
marks a  letter  just  received  from  the 
news  director  of  our  Clereland  telerislon 
channel  9.  WXEL. 

This  letter  so  well  expresses  what  many 
Americans  have  been  thinking  that  I  am 
happy  to  have  all  Members  of  the  House 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  it: 

WXEL,  Clxvelano, 
j  Telkvisioh  Chanhel  9, 

I      Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  26,  1953. 

FSAlfCXS   P.   BOLTOW, 

(fongrenwoman,  House  of  Bejrreaenta- 

I  ttvea, 

'  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DciB  Mss.  Bolton:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  your  latest  news  bulletin,  and  would 
like  you  to  know  that  I,  for  one,  thoroughly 
agree  with  your  thinking  that  America  needs 
a  spdritual  awakening.  I  voted  for  Mr. 
Elsenhower  because  I  regard  him  as  a  man 
of  great  integrity — a  man  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  will  be  geared  to  the  welfare  of 
all  Americans,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  all 
loyal  Americans. 

I  do  not  expect  Mr.  Elsenhower  will  lo<* 
to  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  as  the  real 
peacemakers  of  the  world  but  will.  Instead, 
permit  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
vision  of  the  Infinite  to  bring  about  not  only 
a  renewal  of  our  own  Nation,  and  our  na- 
tional thinking,  but  also  to  Impress  the 
enthe  world  with  the  utter  insignificance 
and  weakness  of  material  power  compared 
to  the  power  and  strength  we  receive  from 
right  thinking  and  right  acting.  I'm  stire  a 
good  example  set  by  our  national  leaders 
will  have  its  effect  all  the  way  down  the 
line,  even  to  newsmen  who  ordinarily  are 
not  expected  to  write  letters  of  this  sort. 
This  particular  newsman,  however,  thor- 
oughly believes  In  those  qualities  of  decency 
and  fairness  that  have  made  America  a  great 
nation  and  have  made  Americans  the  envy 
of  the  entire  world.  May  I  offer  to  you,  and 
to  President  Eisenhower  through  you,  any 
assistance  I  might  ever  be  able  to  give  In 
your  attempt  to  give  America  the  type  of 
government  that  represents  the  majority  of 
our  citiaens  and  Is  so  strong  as  to  discour- 
age all  forms  of  corrupt  or  subversive  med- 
dling. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  J.  BowiZT.  Nem  Dirtetor. 

{ran  Aifo  That  Faou  Wasbinctoh 
Last  Tuesday  morning.  I  passed  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Chim^h  on  Connecticut 
Aveaue  while  the  special  preinauguration 
■ervloe  was  in  progress.  Quite  a  group  of 
people  had  gathered  and  were  quieUy  wait- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  so  soon  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  as  the  next  President 
o(  the  United  States.    In  the  late  afternoon. 


I  heard  one  of  the  radio  commentators  say 
that  the  personal  prayer  was  written  in  the 
Interval  between  that  chxirch  service  and  the 
moment  when  he  left  for  the  Capitol. 

We  shall  never  know  what  word  or  phrase, 
what  amount  of  silence  opened  the  soul  of 
this  man  to  his  need  to  declare  anew  his 
faith  in  a  living  Ood.  We  can  but  be  grate- 
ful that  he  chose  to  take  us  all  with  him  into 
this  moment  of  inspiration. 

Whatever  may  develop  in  these  next  years. . 
we — and  all  the  listening  nations — know 
that  we  have  been  challenged  to  strip  our« 
selves  of  all  that  is  vinworthy  in  order  to 
permit  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
vision  of  the  Infinite  to  flow  into  out  hearts 
and  minds  giving  us  a  new  realization  that 
the  Nation  which  really  does  put  its  trust 
In  Ood  can  Indeed  renew  Itself.  It  Is  for 
Ma  to  give  oiu*  deepest  loyalty,  our  best  In^ 
telligence,  our  unwavering  cooperation  to 
this  man  who  has  accepted  the  truly  terrible 
responsibilities  of  his  high  office  with  a  su- 
preme belief  that  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  whose  faith  is  unfaltering.  This  should 
not  be  too  dlfflcxilt  for  we  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  high  courage  and  deep  faith,  whoae 
qualities  of  leadership  are  derived  from  a 
complete  and  unwavering  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  Infinite  God. 

We  shall  be  grateftil  always  for  the  moment 
of  reconsecration,  of  the  renewal  of  our 
covenant  with  freedom,  which  he  made  pos- 
sible when  he  asked  tis  to  pray  with  him. 
It  Is  for  us  to  make  otnrselvee  worthy.  It  Is 
for  Tis  now  to  put  on  the  full  armor  of  Ood, 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  our  declared  belief 
In  Him.  Surely  under  such  leadership,  thnv 
Is  a  new  hope  and  vision  for  America. 
Falthfvilly  yours, 

Framcxs  p.  BoLTOir. 
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HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALXPoamA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  administration  now  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  intelligent, 
courageous,  and  constructive  leadership 
to  the  Nation.  The  people  are  looking 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration  to  lead 
them  in  a  united  effort  to  put  our  gov- 
ernmental house  in  order. 

All  of  us  realize  the  tremexulous  Job 
we  must  tackle  in  the  months  ahead. 
Oross  waste  must  give  way  to  maximum 
economy  in  the  cost  of  government.  In- 
effectvial  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
must  be  replaced  by  a  firm  positive  plan 
of  action  which  will  reestablish  our  lead- 
ership among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  stabilize  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Charles  Randolph  Tyson,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Patrol,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  defense  of  our  Constitution, 
gave  voice  to  our  new  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture in  a  speech  he  recently  delivered 
before  the  Women's  Civic  Club  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Tyson  Is  known  in  his  community 
for  his  devotion  to  the  American  way  of 
life   and   his   efforts   to   maintain   oor 
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Us  excellent  rteumi  of  the  enrrent  slta* 
fttton  In  the  iniited  States  and  of  what 
we  may  expect  from  the  new  adminis- 
tration In  the  Immediate  future  as  well 
as  his  recommendations  for  Immediate 
action  on  vital  Issues  Including  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect our  rl^ts  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution from  nullifleatiim  by  treaties 
and  international  agreements. 
The  QMech  follows: 

/•  Nsw  Bu:   What  or  ToMOBBOwf 


fWow  Am«rlcu».  ao  j—n  ago.  1933,  dur- 
lac  tta«  gnat  deprenion.  %b»  p*opto  without 
hop*  eleetad  Ftanklln  Delano  Rooaerelt 
Preatd«nt  of  th*  United  StetM.  Hl«  waa  a 
great  penonaUty.  an  engaging  smUe.  a  mar- 
veAooB  orator  who  promised  to  reduce  the 
e^enace  oi  government.  Hie  initial  redue- 
.tlon  In  gomnment  coeta  was  made  at  the 
•xpenae  of  the  disabled  veterans,  whose  mea- 
gw  eompMisatloii  for  war  Injuries  and/or 
dlsaMllttes  was  cut,  causing  untold  stiflerlng 
and  prlTatkm.  plus  many  deaths.  Ckmgreas 
•ventually   restored   part   of   the   cuts. 

Instead  of  the  vaimted  premises  of  na- 
tional economy  there  ensued  a  spiral  of 
national  debt  that  today  has  reached  the 
unbelte-rable  sum  of  more  than  $270  billion. 
.Today  the  pubUc  and  prlTate  debt  of  the 
XTnlted  States  stan<3s  nt  more  than  $600 
bUhoa.  Tt^a  gold  standard  Is  gone,  and 
paper  money  and  promises  to  pay  flood  the 
eountry.  We  are  In  a  false  prosperity.  In- 
duced by  war,  and  only  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  people  together  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  businessman  has  saved 
the  country  from  ccmiplete  oollapee.  The 
past  30  years  have  seen  the  lust  for  power 
go  to  the  heads  of  our  administration  leaders. 
Bule  by  edict,  rather  than  by  law,  became 
the  recognised  fact.  The  people  were  lulled 
to  sleep  with  premises  of  Utopia  and  care 
trma  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  -  Boeslsm  ruled 
the  working  men  and  wmaen;  graft  was  ram- 
pant; murder  and  assault  was  condoned 
when  made  In  the  name  of  unkm  labor. 
Communism  ran  riot  throughout  our  Oov- 
smmant  bureaus,  and  Communists  were 
gtVMk  safe  haven. 

Tte  Pedaral  Judiciary  was  filled  with  pollt- 
leal  appointees  without  regard  to  their  apt- 
ness as  fair  and  Impartial  Judges — ^World 
War  n  ensued  with  its  frightful  toll— then 
Korea,  a  police  action  (?),  with  the  full 
force  of  war  in  Its  terrible  growing  casualty 
lists.  The  foregoing  is  only  a  thumbnail 
sltateh  at  the  past  StO  years  of  misrule.  It 
la  only  fair  to  say  here  that  some  good  has 
evolved,  from  the  administration  during  these 
last  ao' years,  but  the  bad  has  outweighed 
the  good  by  a  large  margin. 

Tomorrow.  January  30.  General  of  the 
Army  Dwlght  D.  Bsenhower  takes  the  oath 
of  ofllce  as  President  of  these  wonderful 
tnilted  Btatss.  MOw — 1853;  a  new  era  has 
(9«aad  for  America.  A  great  new  personality 
embarks  upon  the  Presidency.  Our  people 
look  hopefully  to  the  future.  Our  children 
are  praying  for  the  chance  to  live  in  a  peace- 
ful world — ^to  eontintie  their  schooling — to 
enter  some  business  or  profession,  free  from 
the  thou^t  that  they  must  pick  u^  a  musket 
or  sword  before  they  have  a  clumce  to  know 
what  Ufa  la  really  like.  The  eyes  and  ears 
and  hearts  of  the  parents  and  other  relatives 
c<  these  children  are  tiimed  toward  Wash- 
ington eager  for  some  word  and  action  that 
would  assuage  their  worries.  What  can  w« 
look  forward  to  under  the  new  administra- 
tion at  President  Bsenhower?  So  far,  the 
stiectlons  already  made  in  Cabinet  and  other 
appotntmants  appear  to  have  almost  uni- 
versal mppnml.  Of  immense  general  inter- 
est'was  the  momentous  meeting  of  the  two 
great  generals.  Xtsenhower  and  ICacArthur. 
Knowing  war  as  they  do  in  all  of  its  horri- 
fying aspects,  thsss  two  want  none  of  it. 
But  abo^  an  else  they  know  that  the  only 
way  to  a«al  with  an  enemy  la  to  beat  him. 


Worklttg  ■•  a  team,  they  are  sure  to  be  un- 
beatable. Tlifsy  and  their  advisers  must  be- 
ware of  the  political  and  diplomatic  tentacles 
of  the  foresa  within  the  United  Nations, 
whose  <»ily  interest  is  in  the  aggrandisement 
of  their  own  status  and  desires,  plus  the 
funds  they  can  filch  from  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Now  let  us  begin  to  get  our  own  house  in 
crder.  Domestically,  we  are  in  a  quagmire 
of  countless  independent  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment.  created  to  harass  the  bualnees- 
man.  the  professional  man,  the  property 
owner,  and  the  individual  hard-working  citl- 
«en.  with  a  multitude  of  edicts  having  the 
force  of  law,  although  factually  unconstitu- 
tional. Most  of  these  parasitical  sgenciea 
must  be  abolished  totally  and  completely. 
There  are  aome  1.800  plua  of  these  agencies 
whose  regulations  are  multifold  and  not  even 
understandable  by  a  PhlladelphU  lawyo-, 
much  less  the  innocent  citizen  whose  desire 
is  never  to  run  counter  to  the  Federal  laws. 
Let  UB  further  beware  of  the  poesibility  of 
new-regime  politicians  that  would  like  to 
keep  these  agencies  functioning  Just  to  give 
Jobe  to  worthy  or  imworthy  Republicans. 

All  reasonable  Americans  will  realise  that 
the  task  of  bringing  about  aome  semblance  of 
normalcy  from  the  debris  of  the  i>ast  admin- 
istration will  take  aome  time,  and  that  mlra- 
dea  cannot  be  performed  or  expected.  It  U  a 
huge  taak  and  will  raqiilre  time  and  careful 
ooiiaideration.  But — there  la  one  thing  we 
muat  reaist  to  the  fullest — that  is,  giving 
away  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  all  the  lawa  of  the 
land  and  not  allow  any  Individual,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  or  popular,  to  have  that  prl- 
nuu7  power.  Paat  experience  haa  been  a 
good  teacher  and  we  ought  to  profit  by  It. 

The  Bghty-third  Congress:  What  are  the 
portents?  What  can  we  expect  from  the  new 
Congress?  Are  the  trends  of  the  ptut  30 
years  to  undergo  a  drastic  change?  If  so 
how  can  It  be  accomplished?  The  Repub- 
licans havs  a  Job  cut  out  for  them  in  every 
category  of  legislative  change-over.  The 
make-up  of  this  new  Congreaa  la  very  tight. 
There  is  no  real  majority  to  speak  of  that 
can  railroad  any  bill  throtigh.  In  the  Sen- 
ate there  is  a  difference  of  only  one  vote.  In 
the  House  there  are  only  a  few  more  Repub- 
licans than  Democrats.  There  la  very  seldom 
a  full  House  or  Senate  voting  on  any  ques- 
tion. If  the  Democrats  line  up  solidly  be- 
hind any  motion  against  the  RepubUcans 
they  stand  a  good  chance  of  beating  any 
motion  that  la  on  the  floor.  They  have  had 
many  years  of  riding  the  "gravy  train"  and 
are  going  to  be  loath  to  let  gd  of  any  advan- 
tage they  may  have.  The  Republicana  are 
going  to  flnd  out  that  they  muat  "eat  crow" 
many  timea  and  comprcnnlse  to  have  a  bill 
passed.  The  so-called  coalition  cf  southern 
conservative  or  States-rights  element  in 
House  and  /or  Senate  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  every  instance.  They  will  play  ball  only 
when  they  can  see  it  to  their  advantage. 
In  the  Senate  there  is  not  one  Republican 
who  has  served  \inder  a  former  Republican 
administration  and  in  the  House  there  is  a 
mere  handful.  So  you  can  see  by  the  fore- 
going that  the  prom  lues  made  during  the  past 
campaign  are  not  going  to  be  so  easy  to  bring 
to  fruition,  unless  public  ivessure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress, to  follow  the  clear  mandates  of  the 
people  for  a  change  not  only  in  the  political 
lineup  but  in  the  legislative  as  weU. 

Things  We  can  look  forward  to  with  some 
degree  of  assurance  of  favorable  action  are 
the  following:  Cuts  in  spending  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  wUl  be  stressed.  Adventures 
into  social  experiments  will  be  avoided. 
Those  already  started  wlU  be  slowed  down  or 
changed.  Foreign  aid  wiU  be  cut  to  a  mini- 
tnum.  and  new  forms  of  sxich  aid  will  be 
avoided.  Tax  cuts  will  be  given  favorable 
clearance  when  foimd  to  be  politically  ad- 
vantageous. Under  the  preeent  laws.  In- 
dividuals are  due  for  an  11 -percent  cut  In 
taxes  on  their  1964  tn<!omw.    Controls  ars 


to  be  allowed  to  expire  or  put  on  a  stand-by 
basis.  Investigations  are  to  be  stepped  up  In 
all  departments  for  the  purpose  of  weeding 
out  Communists,  their  sympathlsera  and 
supporters.  Aggressive  action  Is  oontam- 
plated  in  ferreting  out  the  Commies  In  the 
schools  and  ooUegss.  Banking  and  real-es- 
tate operations  of  the  Government  are  to  be 
given  up  so  far  as  passible.  Buslnsss  is  to  be 
given  a  freer  chance  to  exercise  its  proper 
fimction. 

Farmers  are  to  be  given  more  latitude  in 
their  own  operations.  Sxtension  of  coopara- 
Uves  Is  to  be  encoviraged.  Farm  legislation 
will  be  one  of  the  most  ticklish  problems  of 
the  administration.  On  the  labor  front,  the 
boaaea  will  be  relegated  to  the  rear  inaofar  as 
their  power  In  Influencing  the  administra- 
tion la  concerned.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
will  undergo  some  changee  but  the  aalient 
feat\irea  wlU  be  retained.  All  in  aU  the 
proapect  inaofar  aa  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  concerned  Is  to  be  one  of  coopera- 
tion, one  working  with  the  other. 

The  executive  department  certainly  is  to 
undergo  a  thorougb  change.  Hie  top-heavy 
White  House  organisation  Is  to  be  reorgan- 
ised and  that  la  going  to  be  a  mean  Job. 
The  clearing  up  of  the  mess  in  the  Stats 
Department  is  going  to  be  of  monimiental 
proportions.  There  are  thousands  of  em- 
ployees and  career  dlplomau  in  the  BUtas 
and  foreign  countriee  whose  thinking  and 
actions  have  been  oriented  and  controlled  by 
the  Acheson  group  of  international  puppets, 
that  their  replacement  must  be  made  with 
care  because  of  diplomatic  repercussions. 
Theee  thousands  are  schooled  In  diplomatic 
protocol,  social  attainments,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  customs  that  is  hard  to 
replace.  If  the  new  State  Department  wUl 
be  as  Independent  in  its  choice  of  personnel 
with  a  regard  first  and  foremost  for  the 
United  States,  as  are  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  with  their  representatives,  we 
will  be  starUng  in  the  right  direetlon  toward 
regaining  our  rlghful  place  as  world  leader, 
and  not  be  constantly  running  ssoond  in 
diplomatic  foot  races. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Oopgrees  should 
take  the  form  of  Joint  action  by  the  House 
and  Senate  suspending  all  previously  ratified 
treaties  to  the  extent  that  any  provlskm  at 
any  of  them  violates  ths  constitutional  righto 
of  any  American  citisen  or  invadea  the  rs- 
eerved  constitutional  powers  of  the  individ- 
ual Statee  of  the  Union.  Then  Congress 
should  declare  a  moratoriuna  upon  uddltlon^' 
treaties  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  U  specifically  amended  by  a  provi- 
sion which  puts  aU  future  treatlea  for«ver 
under  and  subordinate  to  the  Constitution. 
This  issue  la  now  up  to  the  American  people, 
and  patriotic  cltiaens  should  make  It  their 
first  order  of  business  in  their  oontacta  with 
their  representatives  In  Congress.  Let  us 
continually  strive  for  national  Independence 
and  keep  this  country  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  people. 

TO  that  end,  I  at  this  time  urge  you  in- 
dlvldually  and  collectively  as  a  group  to  en- 
dorse the  foUowlng  resolution,  Introdticed 
In  the  Congress,  January  3.  1853,  by  Oon- 
greesman  Gobsok  L.  McDohoooh,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Congreaaional  Diatrlct,  California: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  ft7 
"Joint  resolution  propoeing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee 
relaUve  to  the  effect  of  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreementa  upon  dvil  and  prop- 
erty rlghta  of  cltiaens  of  the  United  States 
-Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* ol  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intonto  and  piirposes 
ss  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  leglslatiues  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States: 
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1.  TtsstiM  mads  under  the  au- 
thority of  ths  United  Btates  and  interna- 
tlonal  sgresmsnte  entered  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  any  other  olBoer  or  agent  of  ths 
United  States  shall  be  void  to  ths  extent  that 
they  abrtdge,  abrogats.  nulUfy.  subordinate, 
or  interfere  with  any  and  all  at  ths  righto 
and  freedoms  guaranteed  to  eltlsens  of  the 
United  States  by  ths  Oooitttutton  of  t3as 
United  Statee. 

"  'Sac.  a.  This  artlele  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  n  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  StatM 
wlthio  T  yean  from  ths  date  of  Ito  submis- 
sioo'." 

I  would  llks  to  Introduce  to  you  a  pledge 
that  I  framed  some  years  ago  and  that  has 
been  Instrumsntal  In  bringing  to  the  average 
eltlaen  more  knowledge  of  govsmmsntal  af- 
fairs.   It  is  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  a  loyal  American. 

a.  I  love  my  country  above  an  others. 

8.  I  believe  In  frlsndly  Intercourse  with  aU 
nations. 

4.  I  Stand  foursquars  behind  the  principles 
•s  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  our  glorious 
country  In  our  Constitution. 

5.  I  believe  a  strong  and  mightily  prepared, 
well-coordinated  military  force  will  keep  this 
eountry  out  of  war  and  oonunand  the  respect 
to  which  we  are  entitled. 

6.  I  believe  it  now  becomes  the  paramount 
duty  of  my  Representative  In  Congress  to 
look  to  the  affairs  of  thsss  United  States. 

7.  Finally.  I  pledge  myssU  to  kasp  in- 
formed  on  legislative  matters  allaeting  ths 
Interesto  of  this,  my  country,  und  notify  you. 
my  reprssentetlve.  how  I  feet  about  laws 
propossd  or  already  enacted  that  an  detn- 
msntal  to  our  interesto  or  tend  to  restrlet 
the  liberties  guaraotssd  under  our  OonsUtu- 
tloo. 


VslCdbmelPeil 


KXTEN8ION  OP  RE&CARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 
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Friday.  Februarw  6,  1953 

Mrs.  ROOER6  of  Bfassaehuaetts.  ICr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marics.  I  would  like  to  present  for  the 
careful  reading  of  the  naembersbip  of 
this  House  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
this  week's  issue  of  the  National  Trib- 
une. enUtled  "Vet  Caliinet  Poet."  This 
refers  to  my  biil,  H.  R  2S.  which  eaOs 
for  the  creation  in  th»  President's  Cab- 
inet of  a  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
It  follows: 

VkT  Csaorsr  Post 


BeprassBtatlve  Warm  NOvsss  Bocsas.  of 
Ifassachusetto.  chairman  of  ths  Bouss  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affbin,  has  Introduoed 
a  bUl  calling  for  the  cntation  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  of  a  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Such  a  measun  has  been  preeented 
to  two  previous  Congress  us.  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  it  regardless  of  ito  merit,  the 
opfKjsition  coming  principally  from  a  dis- 
interested administration  and  fr(»x  those 
who  an  usually  to  be  foxind  alined  against 
veterans'  benefito  as  a  palicy. 

We  think  the  time  has  now  come  to  weigh 
a  Ilttls  mon  seriously  ths  advantages  of  such 
»  proposaL  War  veterani  and  their  families 
represent  a  very  siaable  proportion  of  the 
electorate.  Then  an  at  the  present  time 
•ome  20  million  veteran  i.  largely  made  up 
of  servicemen  of  the  two  ^yorld  Wan.  and  the 
list  Is  growing  longer,  dinchargeea  from  the 


Xbreaa  eonfllot  already  bslng  eouatsd  «t  a 
mUllon  and  a  half.  With  mUUotts  more  in 
unlfbrm.  the  number  win  oootlnue  to  in- 
msait.  Then  an  to  be  toupa  today  on  the 
0ompenaatton  and  pension  rolls  of  the  Oov- 
emmmit  aj00,000  veterans  and  760,000  de- 
pendento  of  deaessed  veterans.  Costo  of 
their  direct  tieneflto,  money  requlnd  for 
hospital  and  msdlcal  can  and  rehabilitation 
measures  of  varying  sorto,  to  say  nothing  of 
admlhlstntive  eoeto  amotmt  to  several  bil- 
lion dollan  annually.  With  the  numben  and 
the  budget  Involved  and  with  a  constant  ef- 
fort being  made  to  curtail  appropriations, 
ths  SMn  and  women  who  have  fought  this 
NatldnlB  wan  would  seem  entitled  to  have 
a  spokesman  sit  at  the  council  tables  with 
those  othen  who  advise  with  tlie  Chief  Bx- 
eeutlive  about  affain  of  other  Oovemment 
departments. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  veteran  class 
an  i^umlfold.  As  it  is  now,  then  is  a  Vet- 
enns*  Admlnistntor  whose  principal  Job  it  is 
to  administer  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  subject  to  call  by  the 
Whllie  House  for  advisory  reasons  but  that  is 
hardly  the  equal  of  the  responslbUity  of  a 
Cabinet  member  and  does  not  permit  of 
discussion  of  the  multitude  of  duties  of  the 
agency,  ito  needs  and  ito  strength  and  weak- 
nssssa.  The  Congress  has  for  many  yean 
been  enacting  legislation  and  largely  with- 
out sidvlce  of  counsel.  True  it  is  that  experi- 
enced spoktameu  of  veterans'  organisations 
have  laid  their  cards  upon  the  committee 
tabls  each  year  and  have  eought  to  Justify 
their  demands;  then  as  the  weeks  and 
monfhs  passed,  the  House  and  Senate  would 
take  {such  action  as  those  bodies  deemed  fit 
but  Without  any  indication  of  the  aUitude 
on  tl^  Adminlstntlon  measures  imdcr  con- 
sideration. 

Ws  would  not  have  misunderstood  otir 
thoughto  in  this  regard.  Long  experience 
soggesto  that  we  and  othen  would  insist 
upon  the  enactment  of  bills  that  might  wtU 
have  Adminlstntion  opposition — Indeed. 
most  cf  them  usually  carry  budget  dlsap- 
provaO — but  oertoinly  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion snd  misunderstandl  ng  could  be  avoided 
If  sverybody  knew  when  eresyljody  else 
stand*  on  matten  of  as  great  concern  as  an 
veterans'  affain  and  if  a  White  House  np- 
resentattve  wen  preeent  during  conunittee 
dsbate.  The  time  has  certainly  arrived,  we 
think,  to  place  in  the  Cabinet  a  Secntary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs — and  he  or  she  should  be  a 
person  who  has  had  service  in  uniform  dur- 
ing wartime  and  one  who  knows  what  the 
busirisss  is  all  about. 
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Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mrs.  FP08T.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ezt?nd  my  remarks  in  the 
RacosD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
on  minority  rule  which  was  written  by 
Paul  BitEer,  publicity  chairman  of  the 
Idaho  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teasers. 
I  am  told  that  the  National  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  headquarters  in 
Chicago  considered  this  one  of  the  best 
^  many  editorials  submitted  to  them 
on  school  problons  in  the  United  States. 
ICDfoairr  Bols 
(By  Paul  Bitaer) 

Yes;  it  is  true  that  in  many  eases  one  or 
two  troublemakan  can  and  do  change  ths 
policy  of  an  entln  school  system  over  aoms- 


tlilng  whltih  never  even  took  pUet,  la  flbis 
fair  to  ths  pupU  in  schocd?  It  may  bs  m 
gnat  deal  of  fun  at  the  time  it  takes  pisftt. 
but  in  ths  long  run  ths  majorl^  auffar. 

The  local  school  board  has  good  inten- 
tions. A  superintendent  is  hired,  and  he  is 
to  sdsot  principals  and  teachers  to  keep  the 
local  school  system  funoUoning— not  Just  to 
get  by— but  tomsst  ths  State  standards  and 
xxiost  important  of  alt— to  prepare  ttts  boys 
and  girls  to  become  better  citiaeos  when  tk 
will   be  their   turn  to  keep  things  going. 

School-board  mamben  are  not  always  ths 
best  educated  group  In  the  ooounuxttty.  but 
usually  Intentions  an  good,  and  so  far  so 
good.  The  pmfeeslnnal  edueaton  an  sub- 
ject to  this  school  board  and  an  to  act  ao- 
oordlngty.  lAfs  say  the  school  board  glvaa 
strict  orden  that  the  edvicaton  an  to  do 
their  b«t  and  they  in  turn  will  have  all  of 
the  support  neoeaaary. 

For  the  first  Q  weeks  or  so.  things  go  Jvst 
fine.  liBBy  studento  an  warned  and  their 
pwenta  an  Informed  tliat  "unlees  your  son 
or  daiighter  does  better,  he  will  f aU.  or  is- 
ceive  a  low  grade."  Last  year  the  other 
teaehm  told  ths  parento  the  same  thing.  Ths 
pannto  said.  "O.  K.;  we  wUl  make  him 
study,"  etc.  The  student  rememben  how  ths 
other  teacher  got  kicked  out  because  he  gave 
this  same  stxident  an  F,  or  perh^is  scolded 
him.  etc  The  boy  figures  tbia  year  tt 
WiU  be  the  same:  "If  I  fail,  mother  will  raise 
heU,  and  that  teacher  will  wish  he  had  never 
seen  me." 

Uttle  Johnny  noelves  sn  F  f or  the  foUow- 
lng reasons:  (l)  Doesn't  even  try  to  study. 
(2)  creates  a  disturbance  in  the  clsssrooax, 
and  (8)  never  recites  with  a  correct  answer, 
and  Uw  exams  an  usually  10  correct  aacwsn 
out  of  a  poBslbls  iOO. 

So  Johnny  geto  his  F.  Mama  comas  to  ths 
school  and  Inslsto  ths  teacher  be  fired.  She 
doesnt  get  any  satisfaction,  so  she  goes 
to  the  school  board.  Mamben  of  the  board 
flgun.  "Let's  not  have  any  trouble,"  and 
the  board  usually  agrees  with  the  psrento, 
and  to  make  a  long  story  shor^the  pupil 
tells  the  teacher  what  tlie  score  Is,  and  ths 
admlnistntor  geto  cold  feet  and  figuns  the 
student  is  definitely  wrong,  but  then  figures, 
I  had  better  do  the  way  the  parento  say. 

To  make  a  long  story  short — ^it  is  easy  to 
receive  a  diploma  this  way.  Many  schools 
opentit  this  way  throughout  ths  Nation. 
Many  parents,  as  well  ss  taxpayen,  realise 
what  Is  going  on.  Private  schools  like  this, 
because  many  pannto  would  rather  spend 
the  extra  money  and  be  sun  of  a  good  edu- 
cation for  their  chlldnn. 

The  PTA  answer  is.  why  not  correct  this 
situation  if  it  existo  in  yotu*  commimlty,  and 
In  time  all  public  schools  will  be  as  efllclent 
as  some  of  us  believe  private  schools  an. 
And  nmember,  private  echoed  an  O.  K.— 
PTA  is  not  criticizing — but  why  not  gtvs 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  pub7 
lie  schools  which  can  also  give  us  the  best. 
If  we  only  insist  on  the  beet.  Majority  nils 
is  better  than  minority  rule.  Often  a  sup- 
poeed-to-be  majority  is  only  a  small  ml* 
ncrity  of  from  two  to  five  persons. 


Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H(m.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  araw  ToaK 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  BEPRESZNTA'nVKS 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  VULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  speech  made  by  His 
Excellency  Abba  Eban.  Ambassador  frcun 
Israel  to  the  United  States.  enUtled 
"Peace  in  the  Middle  East" 
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was  made  dnzlxig  tbm 
I  cf  cBtcuMtesi  on  DeoMaber  1. 1M2. 
before  the  Ad  Hoe  Oommlttee  of  the 
United  NfttiOBs  General  Aasembly  on  the 
Item  niaed  by  the  $iz  Arab  States  iu 
relatioD  to  the  work  ot  the  Palestine 
Concfllatton  Commlsston. 

It  is  a  very  well-reaaoned  statement 
and  the  eonehisioci  ^Irawn  is  irresistible. 
The  speech  is  as  follows: 


I  before  th*  UnMed  If atioiM  has 
eooBldwed  toy  tb»  OwMral  AsMm- 
h^  of  Hbe  Ihittod  Natlmu  In  •tglxt  oonaeeu- 
tt««  ■Mrtnm.  PubUe  oonttoittnj  betmen 
iKMl  and  tUe  Arab  State*  le  fast  beeomlng 
a  tradltinti  oC  tntenoatlonal  life.  Bgr  now  we 
teve  (teralDped  txed  patterns  c<  arfument. 
famlltar  slogans,  and  ««ll>trled  fonnulas. 
laeb  year,  aa  tlM  sea  sop  ot  this  debata  ap- 
praafctaaa,  aondliatary  prooaaaea  taave  bean 
auapended  ao  that  prtvate  statesmanablix  may 
yMd  to  public  (tenunclatlcai. 

liooKing  back  over  these  Toltunlnotu  ree- 
otvii  In  raoent  mcntbs,  w  hscv  noticed  bow 
much  tbay  bate  been  coneernad  with  the 
past,  bow  nttto  wtth  tbm  fotor*.  Their  e*n> 
Wal  theoM  haa  been  not  the  oontemperary 
lif*  and  futtve  destiny  of  the  Middle  bat. 
but  tte  wotdlng  of  doeumentst  their  Inter. 
praUtkMi.  and  the  degree  of  Mndlng  force  to 
b»  attrlboted  to  them.  There  la  now  a  wh<rie 
exegetlcal  llteratiire  revolving  around  every 
paragraph  and  every  phraae. 

This  year  Miee  again  the  theme  of  Arab 
■paeches  haa  been:  "Who  is  to  blame  for 
these  dUBctilties,"  not  "How  can  theae  profo- 
lema  be  eoostraetlv^  and  justly  solvedf* 
A  preoccupation  with  grievances  rather  than 
with  acrfutfons  la  ^aracteristlc  of  many  dla- 
euaslons  now  taking  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tfcma.  eapedaUy  on  middle  eastern  and  Ifedl- 
temmean  affalra.  The  polttteal  and  psycho- 
loglcai^pipllcatlons  of  this  attitude  are  In- 
teresting, but  they  do  not  help  us  to  come 
faee  to  face  wtth  the  factors  which  govern 
the  nfe  of  our  region  and  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  lis  peoples.  For,  meanwhile,  during 
theae  years  In  which  the  content  and  tone  of 
this  debate  have  remained  singularly  un- 
ehangfd.  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  have 
Itved  the  Ufe  of  a  region  alive  with  movement 
and  innovation;  a  region  in  which  countries 
and  peopISB.  regimes  and  political  systems. 
eoonomlc  processes,  social  structures,  and 
International  relationships  have  undergone 
sirlft  transformations  from  year  to  year. 

Having  followed  the  speeches  of  dlstin- 
gulshad  Arab  representatives  with  deep  care 
and  attention.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
accurate  to  define  their  essential  purport  aa 
foUowa:  The  only  Just  and  reasooable  way  in 
which  the  Arab  Statea  and  Israel  can  adjust 
tbatr  relatloaahipa  for  IdSa  and  thereafter  la 
to  revive  and  implament  the  recommenda- 
tlona  which  the  Arab  Oovemments  them- 
selvca  vehemently  rejected  by  armed  ^lenoe 
in  1947.  and  by  obetruction  and  boycott 
since  1048.  In  other  words,  the  only  recom- 
mendations which  can  produce  agreement 
In  the  futtnv  are  pradaaly  those  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  aU  the  disagreements  of 
the  paat. 

Spirit  of  change 
X  reapacttully  aubmlt  to  thU  committee 
that  if  ttds  Is  all  that  we  have  to  say  about 
the  Hear  Kast  in  its  hour  of  opportunity  and 
deathly;  if  w«  refuse  to  seek  new  solutions  of 
old  deadtocka,  then  we  shall  be  living  far 
below  the  level  of  o«r  responsibilities  and 
opportttnMaa. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  General  A8> 
aembly  Is  not  satisfied  to  perpetuate  failure. 
Xa  recent  months  the  air  of  the  M^ar  Wiat 
has  been  astir  with  a  spirit  of  change.  We 
have  a  feeling  that  the  United  Natlona.  too. 
In  Its  relationship  to  this  problem  la  ready 
'<"  Innovation  and  renewal,  for  the  pursuit 
of  direct  and  simple  courses  related  to  the 
challenge  of  tomocxow,  and  not  to  the  uxu 
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sacoeaafol  remedies  ot  yesterday.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Intemattooal  community 
atrongly  deslrea  to  see  Israel  and  the  Arab 
Btatoa  engaged  earnestly  and  together  in  an 
attempt  to  reaolve  their  dlffereneea  by  the 
sasiclas  of  their  own  Jvdgman^t  and  reapon- 
albillty  through  the  normal  procsssas  of  in- 
ternational intercourse.  If  there  waa  ever  a 
time  when  It  could  be  assumed  that  an  Arab- 
Israel  settlement  might  be  evolved,  either  in 
general  principle  or  in  detail,  by  external 
partlea  or  international  organ*  without  the 
direct  InterpUy  and  oontrootatton  of  Arab 
and  Israel  minda.  then  twt  belief  cannot  be 
seriously  held  today.  Nobody  can  help  Israel 
and  the  Arab  Statea  solve  problems  which 
they  will  not  dlacxias  Ireely  and  directly  be- 
tween themselves. 

My  Oovemment  and  delegation  have  given 
much  thought  and  enquiry  to  the  prospect 
and  Implications  of  a  freely  negotiated  peace, 
and  I  should  like  to  lay  before  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  some  of  the  results  of 
our  thinking.  ^ 

Israel  has  faced  many  heavy  and  Intense 
preoccupations  in  the  first  5  years  of  her  na- 
tional independence.  A  host  of  varied  con- 
cerns have  competed  for  priority  of  ovu  effort 
and  concentration,  first,  there  was  the 
struggle  for  physical  surrlvaL  Then  came 
the  quest  for  international  recognition. 
These  accomplishments,  which  together  es- 
tablished our  statehood,  were  succeeded  by 
an  epic  process  of  rescue,  in  which  we  gath- 
ered some  of  the  tormented  renuianta  of 
our  people  into  the  shelter  and  freedom  of 
our  State,  thus  inherting  awesome  btirden* 
as  well  as  high  exalUtion.  As  a  reault  of 
thia  swift  growth  of  population,  we  were 
soon  plunged  into  an  intensive  ft^mpnigr^ 
for  higher  economic  productivity.  And  all 
the  time  we  were  building  the  structure  of 
aia  democracy,  developing  ita  constitutional 
forma  and  mapping  out  the  great  Journey 
which  faced  us  In  the  domain  of  cultural 
and  scientific  endeavor.  Although  these 
concerns  have  all  pressed  upon  us  simul- 
taneoualy  and  together,  we  have  never  lost 
eight  of  our  chief  remaining  objective — the 
attainment  of  peace  in  our  region. 

Atoalc»n<n^  of  new  eonttruetive  impulse 
Today  Israel  is  prepared  to  make  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  in  Its  region  a  primary 
theme  of  its  national  policy,  and  to  bring 
all  Its  resources  of  thought  and  effort  to  bear 
upon  that  task.  There  are  special  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  an  active  quest 
for  peace  now  holds  more  promise  than  ever 
before.  In  speeches  and  in  reeolutlona  we 
have  seen  evidence  that  the  United  Natlona 
now  regards  peace  as  the  direct  responslblUty 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Arab  States,  to  be  pur- 
sued by  them  in  perfect  freedom.  Umlted 
only  by  their  obllgatlona  under  the  Charter. 
There  are  also  signs  that  Arab  statesmanship 
in  its  best  expressions  is  awakening  to  a  new 
constructive  Irapolse.  This  Is.  therefore,  a 
moment  to  embark  upon  the  earnest  con- 
templation of  a  peace  settlement  based  on 
neighborly  relation*  between  larael  and  the 
Arab  states. 

Bvery  circumstance  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, of  regional  advantage  and  universal 
interest,  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  peaceful 
relations  which  we  aspire  to  establlah. 
While  we  shall  make  every  effort  for  peace 
compatible  with  our  fundamental  national 
rights,  we  asaert  without  hesitation  that 
peace  with  Israel  Is  also  a  debt  which  the 
Arab  countries  owe  to  hlstcnr  and  to  the 
world. 

We  are  dlscnsalng  this  morning  an  area 
which  extends  over  an  expanse  of  a  million 
and  a  half  square  miles.  In  the  whole  of 
this  vast  region,  teemtaig  vrtth  natxmd  and 
mineral  resouroee.  fuU  of  latent  and  poten- 
tial wealth,  eight  aeparata  Arab  aovwelgntle* 
have  arisen  where  not  a  alngle  Independent 
Arab  state  existed  three  decades  ago.  Any 
constructive  imagination  would  be  awed  and 
elevated  by  the  sight  of  the  national  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Arab  people  has  Inherited 
In  so  abort  a  time.    In  a  world  where  few 


peoples  ever  attain  their  total  ambition.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  none  has  ever  been 
blessed  with  such  political  good  fortxina.  oc 
secured  a  greater  measure  of  ita  national 
aq>iratlon  so  rapidly.  The  blood  and  sacri- 
fice of  victorious  coallti6ns  in  two  world 
wars  contributed  much  to  this  Arab  libera* 
tlon.  International  opinion  through  th* 
United  Nations  has  helped  to  free  many  of 
theae  countries  from  foreign  occupation; 
while  only  recently  the  United  Nations  estab* 
Ushed  a  new  and  eighth  sphere  of  Arab  aov- 
erelgnty.  In  an  area  twenty  timM  the  ■«*»  of 
Israel,  throiigh  the  eetabLlshment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Libya,  a  dtfflslon  to 
which  Israel  gave  full  and  Important  support. 
Ftom  the  Arab  people,  thus  endowed  with 
every  prospect  of  greatness  and  of  broad  (h>- 
portunlty.  the  United  Nations  haa  the  right 
to  expect  a  modification  of  an  unyielding  ^n^ 
▼engeful  attitude  toward  a  small  nrtjh|>oiing 
state,  mdeed.  it  was  thia  huge  •ypan^ff  qj 
Arab  sovereignty  which  stood  before  the  eyes 
of  the  United  Nations  when  the  question  of 
Israel's  right  to  sUtehood  first  came  before 
tt.  The  nations  of  the  world  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  a  simple  truth.  They  said:  "If 
It  Is  right  for  the  Arab  people*  to  pom*cs 
their  vast  continent.  It  cannot  be  wrong  for 
the  Jewish  people  to  enjoy  the  tranquil  and 
secure  possession  of  its  cherished  home." 
No  balanced  conscience  could  withhold  from 
Israel,  in  Its  smaller  domain,  the  right*  *n4 
opportuniUes  with  which  the  Arab  people* 
were  so  abundantly  endowed. 

FretOom  ia  UtKeritanot  of  tU 
Una  th*  starting  point  of  our  discussion 
la  that  national  freedom  and  full  sovereign 
rights  are  the  inheritance  of  all  people*  In 
our  area,  not  the  monopoly  of  one.  Bach 
people  has  a  right  to  its  own  area,  whether 
large  or  ama!!.  on  this  vast  globe.  In  which 
Its  life  and  tptnt  can  develop  under  Ite  own 
control  In  perfect  freedom.  To  a  solution  of 
the  problems  which  prejudice  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  region,  aU  iu  sovereign 
govemmenU  must  contribute  In  proportion 
to  the  objective  limit*  of  their  capacity. 
The  State  of  Israel.  Uvlag  on  the  narrowest 
margina  of  territorial  and  economic  reaources. 
can  make  Its  contribution  only  in  the  closest 
and  most  direct  unity  with  the  effort*  of 
Arab  govemmenta. 

1  have  not  aUuded  to  the  broad  scope  of 
Arab  freedom  in  order  to  suggest  that  It 
•boakJ  be  begrudged,  or  regarded  a*  beyond 
the  bound*  of  merit.  We  hope  that  the  Arab 
people  will  consolidate  Its  political  freedom 
and  move  on  toward  social  and  economic  Sd- 
vancea  commensurate  with  Its  sueceea  In  the 
attainment  of  insUtutknal  liberty.  It  I* 
Important,  however,  to  correct  the  atmoa* 
phere  of  these  debates.  The  Arab  people 
should  not  appear  here  as  a  party  wronged 
or  aggrieved.  Injiu«d  by  a  malevolent  hls- 
tory,  deprived  of  something  which  others 
posases  In  larger  measure,  and  therefore  en- 
Utled  to  heap  bitter  denunciation  upoa 
Israel  and  upon  the  United  Natlona.  It  1* 
that  denimclation  which  I  should  like  to 
avoid  as  we  go  forward  to  examine  the  pros- 
pects of  peace. 

The  problem  before  us  is  that  Israel  and 
four  contiguous  countries— E^pt,  Syria. 
Jordan,  and  Lebanon — have  entered  into 
armlsUce  agreements.  These  treaties,  con- 
cluded by  direct  and  unfettered  negotiations, 
have  for  4  years  given  us  a  minimal  stability 
which,  however,  falls  short  of  the  podUve 
relations  vrhlch  should  govern  the  Intcr- 
courae  of  sovereign  stotee.  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Th*  task  is  to  develop  the 
preeent  provisional  armlstlo*  relationship, 
reetlng  upon  signatuie  and  eonaent.  into  a 
new  relationship,  also  to  be  achieved  by  sig- 
nature and  consent,  conforming  with  th* 
best  examples  of  regional  cooperation  in  th* 
present  age. 

_Wlth  each  or  any  of  the  four  government* 
boimd  to  us  by  armistice  treaties,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
a  final  settlement  for  the  establlahment  of 
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peaceful  relation*.  W*  would  neither  Im- 
poee  nor  accept  any  prepGodltlons  for  siMh 
n*gotlatlons.  In  which  eiieh  party  ■taould  b* 
(re*  to  aaafc*  it*  propoaais.  The  paxtl**  can. 
by  mutual  oonaent.  ua*  •.vallahU  Unltad  Na« 
tlona  machinery  or  other  good  oAe*^  to  h^ 
them  In  their  negotlatlotsa.  If  they  ao  d«*lra. 

Thr«0  gwetffcmi  on  peace 

X  should  BOW  like  to  ]»e*ent  rather  fidXy 
th*  view*  of  my  govemnient  on  three  major 
queatlons  which  arise  is  connection  with  a 
negotlated-peao*  setUeiEent. 

Plrst.  Who  shall  daflo*  and  Sh^M  th* 
peace  settlement?  Is  till*  th*  task  of  th* 
Arab  Stat**  and  Israel  themaelvea,  or  does 
It  fall  within  the  competence  of  other  states. 
Individually  or  coUaeUvf  ly?  Linked  to  this 
questions  of  bbjectlv*  Is  the  question  of 
method.  Can  the  asttlecocnt  aria*  from  any 
jxrooedure  other  than  Xtom  direct  negotla- 
tlans  between  th*  statas  concerned  through 
their  accredited  r*pr**«r.tative*? 

Second.  Shall  any  prior  condition*  b*  laid 
down  for  th*  p*aoe  **tt]ement?  More  spe- 
cifically, are  th*  parti**  *atlU*d  to  r*ach  any 
agreement*  to  which  their  own  con**nt  shall 
lead  than?  Must  they  not  be  able  to  let 
their  minds  move  freely  ever  th*  entire  rang* 
of  alternative  solutions  and  programsf  To 
this  qu**tlOB  the  attitude  of  the  United  Na- 
tkiaa  is  closely  related.  Uoa*  peat  *sp*r1*no* 
and  preeent  evaluation  t<erstiade  the  United 
Natlona  that  t%  ha*  revealed  a  sucirassful  and 
final  formtOa  for  agiesn-eat  In  the  form  of 
Its  pMt  reeolQtionsr  Oi.  should  aU  partlea 
admit  tlMit  the  truth  may  stm  have  to  b* 
found,  ttie  formula  for  apaamsnt  atlll  to  be 
di*eov«redr 

Third.  Do**  the  OoMniBieBt  of  Xsmsl  have 
a  elaer  vlaer,  *ven.  la  gecMcal  outline  ot  th* 
natvre  of  the  peso*  *ttl*ment  whV^  tt  **tts 
In  advocating  dlreet  and  vmfettered  aego- 
tlatlonat  Do**  tt  have  reaaon  to  think  that 
the  probtaass  at  laaa*  ar*  capabl*  of  being 
•wUtly  and  Justly  r**alv>td  without  aacrtflc* 
of  honor  or  of  Isgltlmatt  int*r**t  by  aftther 
Bid*  and  with  full  aUevtatlan  of  human  suf- 
fstlBg?  In  dlaeuaalBg  tin*  «o*stlon  X  shaU 
expound  In  eomprehensl'^e  form  the  views  to 
which  my  Oovemment  hii*  come  on  th*  mala 
element*  which  Bhould  gold*  u*  In  the  quest 
for  peae*.  pro*p*rlty.  sad  regional  eoqpcra^ 
tlon  In  the  M*ar 


BesponsibiUtiet  as  weB  as  rlghU 

At  first  sight.  It  ahouLl  be  xmneoeassry  to 
offer  proof  that  a  peace  settlement  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  Sti.tes  Is  the  prlmsry 
reaponalblltty  of  their  fo^'emmenta.  Indeed, 
the  rights  ot  state*  to  omclude  agreements 
with  each  other  Is  the  natural  corollary  of 
their  sovereignty.  If  w«  deny  a  state  that 
right,  or  qnaUfy  Its  free  exerdae.  we  en- 
croach upon  the  very  essence  of  statehood. 
Akmg  with  the  acqulsltloa  of  the  right,  there 
goes  the  aooeptanoe  of  re*ponslbillty.  Por 
It  is  our  conviction  that  sll  members  of  ths 
United  Nations  have  not  merely  a  rl^t.  but 
a  moral  duty  and  lespondblUty  to  establish 
normal  and  peaceful  relations  with  all  other 
states.  If  it  is  not  in  th«i|r  power  to  adxleve 
agreemente.  it  is  surely  their  minimal  duty 
to  attempt  to  achieve  them. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  potnt  by  refercno* 
to  the  general  practice  of  tb»  United  Nation* 
In  emphaalsing  th*  freedom  of  sovereign  gov- 
emments  in  ccneludlng  their  own  agree- 
ments. 

The  United  Nations  liai  bad  an  influenos 
of  varying  degrees  In  tho  ptocsssss  leading 
up  to  the  Independence  of  Indonesia  and 
Libya.  But  one*  th*  soferdgnty  of  thos* 
statee  was  unlvareally  rseugalase,  la  on* 
case  by  admission  to  sasmbccsblp  In  th* 
United  Natlona,  In  th*  other  by  a  vot*  of 
the  General  Asssmbly  rwognlstnf  Libya's 
sovereignty,  their  right  U>  oonetud*  sny  In- 
ternational agreements  they  cboae  became 
abMslute.  I  recall  aa  inoldent  at  our  tact 
easalon  when  the  Genera:;  Aaasmbly,  taking 
iw>te  of  the  lnd*p*nd*BO*  ot  ths  Vattad 
Kingdom  of  I^ya,  oomcttf  rejeoted  a  rso> 
ommendation.  oatensibly  tiult*  an  Innoowoos 


one.  tiia*  that  eooatry,  once  tadepaadent, 
should  seek  economic  assistance  from  the 
■oonomle  and  Social  OoundL  It  was  eor> 
tectly  ruled  that  from  the  moment  of  aov- 
srelgnty  this  had  become  a  matter  for  the 
declston  of  the  Libyan  Government  akme. 

Again,  there  had  been  an  ^nrptlan  Iton 
req[u**tlng  the  General  A**smMy  to  beeonie 
lnters*t«d  In  a  boundary  adjiistment  be- 
tweea  Hgypt  and  Ubya.  The  Owtieral  As- 
sembly refused  to  became  Involved.  It  held 
this  to  b*  a  matter  for  the  sUtes  conosmed, 
notwltbataadlng  its  own  direct  part  in  th* 
**tab|l*hment  of  one  of  thoe*  stat**.  Here 
we  saw  an  accurate  application  of  one  of  the 
moat  fundamental  aapect*  of  international 
relatlona. 

IMreef  pesos  negotiutiont 

ThSre  could  be  no  dispute  ot  the  State  of 
Xsraet's  right  to  sign  a  treaty  of  friendsh^. 
oomiheroe.  and  navigation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  a  financial  treaty 
With  the  United  Kingdom,  a  compensation 
treaty  with  the  Federal  Bepublic  ot  Ger- 
aiany,  commercial  treaties  with  Argentina 
and  Mexico,  and  a  great  range  of  treaties 
with  many  other  statea.  In  each  case,  the 
content  of  the  agreement  was  a  matter  of 
asohsilve  concern  for  the  signatory  govem- 
menSi.  to  such  a  degree  that  no  other  atate 
or  International  organ  could  dalm  a  right 
to  ({laallfy  the  ahape  of  the  agreement.  Blm- 
IJarljt.  there  ahould  be  no  attempt  to  qualify 
the  right  and  obligation  of  Israel  and  any 
Arab  state  to  achieve  their  own  agreements 
on  any  conditions  \ipon  which  they  can 
Sgra*.  If  th*  United  Natlona  believea  that 
interyiatlonal  p*ac*  and  aacurtty  would  b* 
advaoead  by  such  sgreements.  then  it  should 
encourage  and  recommend  a  process  of  di- 
rect negotiation,  which  alone  can  lead  to 
such  agreement. 

X  have  atated  theae  elementary  principles 
with  acme  care,  beeauae  the  fundamental 
dbange  which  tocA  place  with  Israel'*  enmg- 
eno*  to  sovereignty  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  near  eastern  governments  on  the 
other  in  all  matters  affecting  their  relation- 
ship. Is  perhapa  not  fully  reflected  In  all  our 
past  i11si^ittf*M^ii  and  resolutions.  What  la 
cidled  the  Palestine  problem  bears  no  re- 
semblance now  to  the  nature  of  that  prob- 
lem when  it  first  came  before  the  United 
Nations.  At  that  time  the  lame  was  the 
attM^opt  of  th*  General  Assembly,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  mandatory  power,  to  recom- 
mend a  form  of  government  for  a  territory 
ih  which  the  United  Natlona  had  greater 
re^MnsibUlties  than  it  has  in  relation  to 
spvfMlgn  states.  The  problem  now  is  of 
a  different  character.  It  is  the  normal  prob- 
lem of  relations  between  sovereign  statea. 
and  has  thus  become  aaslmllated  in  its 
nature  to  the  usual  pattern  of  international 
relatlonahips  and  ptocedurea. 

Itius.  when  we  say  that  laraSl  and  th* 
Arab  States  are  alone  responsible  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  their  relations,  we  are 
doing  nothing  more,  but  also  nothing  less, 
than  afltatnlng  their  atatehood.  both  in  the 
context  of  their  rlghta  and  in  the  context 
of  their  dutiea. 

The  refugee  quettton 

But  there  axe  also  many  other  onmpSllIng 
rsasons  vrhlch  should  lead  us  to  advocate 
direst  and  unfettered  peace  negotlatlona. 
The  espeilence  of  5  years  must  surely  be 
registered  in  the  continuing  process  of  our 
work.  These  years  have  conotuslvMy  proved 
thati  ths  afailahUlty  of  mediating  and  con- 
rtllaltfrg  sgsnolss  cannot  Itsslf  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  on  Interstate  relatlona  unless 
tbs  paatlss  meet  in  trss  negetlaMon.  The 
rslsstlns  Oondllattan  Otmwnlsslon  has  ex- 
psesssd  this  conclusion  aaors  than  once.  Its 
report  to  the  OensMl  A**«Bbly,  datad  Octo- 
ber is.  ISflO.  stated: 

"Vhe  Ooaelllatfcn  OoaamisBlon  considers 
thaS  ths  prSssnt  sitaatlon  leqaliea  that  the 
pantTt  nndertaiBB  the  dieeiisslon  of  all  quea- 
tlon»  outstanding  between  them.  TheOom- 


mlsston  bSUeves  thst  the  General  Aasambly 
should  urge  the  parties  to  engage  without 
delay  In  direct  diacusalona  tmder  the  aosplees 
of  the  United  Nations  and  wtth  Its  aMistsnca 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  *ettleaii*nt. 
Th*  Oommlaston  ooastd*t«  that  within  th* 
tnunework  ot  these  negotiatlODe  ths  refugee 
question  should  be  given  prlortty  of  coo- 
aideratten.  TIm  Coeamlsslon  do**  not  doubt 
that  the  partftaa  wlU  be  able  to  arrive,  throoi^ 
procedurea  oonalat*nt  vrith  **taWI*h*d  Intsr- 
natlonal  practloe.  and  the  obllgatlona  ot 
membera  of.  tbo  United  Natkma.  at  peaceful 
relatlona  which  ahould  prevail  aaumg  them." 

It  will  be  ***n  from  this  authoritative  ut- 
terance that  th*  General  Assembly  was  ad- 
viaed  over  a  years  ago  to  take  the  very  step 
which  the  Joint  draft  resolvtlon  before  ns 
now  advocatea.  It  wUl  alao  be  noOeed  that 
the  OOBunisBlan  stated  9  yean  ago  what  ths 
repseeentatlve  of  Norway  rsafllnned  lart 
week:  that  a  eonalderation  of  the  refugee 
question  must  be  a  part  of  the  general 
negotiation  and  not  a  condition  precedent 
to  it. 

The  mrmistlee  apreementt 

When  vre  asaert  that  only  the  governments 
conoMned.  by  direct  and  imf  ottered  negotia- 
tions, can  settle  their  outstanding  questions. 
we  do  more  even  than  affirm  the  statehood  ot 
the  parties,  the  e^;>erlence  of  five  Intensive 
years,  ami  the  oonclualons  of  expert  author- 
ity. We  also  record  an  ineeeapaUe  legal  and 
poUtlcal  fact:  all  the  relatlona  now  existing 
between  the  parties,  affecting  their  provb* 
slonal  frontiers  and  their  security  nrlatlon- 
shlps,  are  embodied  In  four  armlatlce  agree- 
ments which  derive  thete  validity  from  the 
consent  of  the  parties  and  which,  under  their 
own  terms  and  until  they  are  revised,  prevail 
over  sny  other  proposals  not  embodied  In 
those  sgreements.  Nothing  in  them  can  be 
changed  In  any  degree  except  by  a  furttier 
act  of  agreement  between  the  partlea,  who 
may,  at  their  mutual  dlseretlon.  amend  thoss 
agreements,  or  develop  them  Into  peace 
treatlee.  ihl*  provisional  relatlonahlp  rest- 
ing upon  consent  can  never  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  a  new  eettlonent  arlalng  from  a 
further  proceas  of  eonaent.  This  means  that 
no  measures  affecting  such  fundamental 
matters  as  frontier  demarcations,  passsge 
sad  eoounimleatlon  from  one  state  to  an- 
other whether  of  dvUiana  or  goods,  by  land 
or  aea  or  air,  can  have  any  status  in  law  un- 
lesa  or  until  the  armlsttee  agreements  are 
amended  or  replaeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  ths 
conclusions  <rf  armlstiee  argreements  which 
could  be  altered  only  by  mutual  consent, 
finally  ruled  out  any  poaslbillty  thst  peace 
ever  could  be  negotiated  except  by  S  further 
act  of  mutual  consent. 

Direct  diptomacg 

A  call  for  a  direst  settlement  by  free  and 
tinconditlonal  negotiation  would  be  fully  in 
accord  with  the  purpoeee  of  the  United 
Nations  and  irith.  the  development  of  intw- 
natlonal  rriatlons  In  our  time.  It  was  never 
the  purpoee  of  the  United  Nations  to  replaos 
or  supersede  direct  diplomacy.  It  was  never 
envisaged  that  member  states  would  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  refuse  contact  or  nego- 
tiation with  other  states,  and  yet  complain 
to  an  international  organ  becanse  no  agree- 
ment had  been  roadbed.  In  this  question, 
and  indeed,  in  many  otiisrs.  the  United 
NaUons  Is  being  wesksned  by  tbe  premature 
and  comprehensive  submission  of  items,  be- 
fore any  eameet  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ethaust  the  reaources  of  direct  diplomacy. 
"nils  organisation  was  Intended  to  supple- 
meat  and  coordinate,  not  to  replace,  ths  wsIL- 
trled  and  traditional  methods  ot  Interna- 
tional life.  We  too  often  find  the  submls- 
akm  of  Items  and  disputes  with  no  serious 
attempt  to  settle  them  directly,  in  circum- 
stances wherein  the  submission  or  discussion 
Is  catenlated  to  prevent  axtd  delay  rather 
than  to  expedite  a  aettlauMnt. 

Indeed,  this  abaenoe  of 
Xsraet  and  the  Arab  StaMs 
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of  the  iBtcmatlonal  aoaiw 

t»a  to  raallM  wlurt  an 

•ad  tommey  fact  It  Is.    Hm 

has  atapaKl  also*  tba  flaeopd 

has  noi  baaa  ana  e(  triumph  for 

yet  thara  haTa 

A  peace  treaty 

i  toatween  JiHMOk  and.  the  cor- 

Hnutittlin  a  etata  o(  war  and  eatahttehlnc 
have  baen  intaed  at  between  Oer- 
•— and  here  It 
>  hi  our  opinloa  the 
praeipttata.  Iha  Uaited 
H  MiMd  ot  othar  dlaputea.  whleh 
aU  Me  mwBhaH  toUov  with  deep  eyaapathy 
>  Mioh  aa  the  qweattoaa  o«tatand> 
UL  ButhxaU 
POL  poMtleal  and  aeononia  rahi- 
irtilch  arlae  aia 
and  raylanad  vllhtn 
of  thoai  normal  dlploaatle 
the  tallwa  of  Arab  Ooeam- 
iDBga  than  Into 
eoalUet  with  the  whole  tendency  ot  tater- 
aatloaali 


'  la  Aaieffoa 
Mr  ehaiply  thli  ettuattoa  to  the  Middle 
eoofllati  with  the  moet-dtvalopwl  lyi. 
'  of  regloaal  eoopacatlon  tn  our  ttnea. 
eoaeept  of  tatamatlonal  relatloaa. 
■ehltfad  by  dtraet  eetttankent.  la  impraMlva- 
ly  eaahrtaed,  aa  aa  asampla  to  aU  othar 
re^OM.  by  the  SUtea  of  the  Aoierlean  Oon- 
ttMBt  te  the  varloue  taiitnuBMnU  which 
^^  hava  BiCBad.  Thue.  the  charter  of  the 
arfaaiaatlon  «f  Amerleaa  SUtea.  algaad  at 
»>fota  on  AprO  W.  IMS.  etatea  with  lucid 
sta^tllctty* 

"Ai^ae  SO:  AU  Intarnatloaal  dlaputee  that 
>hay  viae  batwaaa  Amarlcan  Statea  ehall  be 
wriya^tted  to  the  peaeefUI  prooedurea  eet 
forth  In  thla  charter  before  belna  rafeiied 
to  the  united  Rations.  ^^       ^^ 

**Artlele  11 :  Tt»  following  are  peaetful  pro- 
cedures: direct  Ti>yr^t«,^vin,  y^^  4>flic«a.  mt- 
diatlon.  l&TeaUgatioa  and  ««»'^Mittpn,  Jwu- 
etal  eettlemenfi.  arbttrwUon.  and  thoee  which 
the  partUa  to  the  dispute  may  eneclaUv 
•free  upon  at  the  time.  * 

"Article  23:  In  the  event  that  a  dispute 
arlaea  between  two  or  more  American  Statea 
which  In  the  c^Unkm  of  one  of  them  cannot 
he  settled  by  the  usual  diplomatic  «>h»t>»i«tt. 
the  parttee  shaU  agree  on  soooa  other  peace- 
ful procedure  that  will  enable  them  to  readi 
a  solution."     ,  ^^ 

The  committee  wlU  notice  here  the  abao- 
.  J*  P^ortty  o*  direct  negotiation  over  aU 
other   means  of  aettlement.    Thwe   la  no 
Tt»aon  why  the  tZnlted  Nations  should  not 
recommend  to  our  region  the  application  of 
prindplee   of   international   conduct   which 
And  their  expreashm  In  these  texts,  and  In- 
de^  In  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Negotiated  aettlement  overdue 
I  have  qiwken  so  far  on  the  central  theme 
that  a  simple  recommendation  by  the  Oen- 
«al  Aseembly  for  a  dlrecUy  negotiated  set- 
tlement Is  not  merely  appropriate  now,  but 
In  the  light  of  experience  and  previous  ad. 
vice.  long  overdue.     It  has  been  fully  es- 
Ublished  that  a  recommendaticm  which  in- 
cludes any  alternative  to  a  direct  and  unfet- 
tered negotlalton  is.  in  effect,  an  assurance 
that  no  negotiations  of  any  kind  will  take 
place.    Some  of  our  reeolutions  in  the  oast 
have  Invited  the  Arab  Statea  and  Israel  to 
negotiate  either  directly  or  "with"  an  inter- 
national commission.    Is  it  not  obvious  tw^ 
fn  a  problem  where  the  Issue  is  the  absence 
of  direct  negotiation,  such  fdirases  actually 
provide  United  Nations  ■*«y^>^n  i^g  evading 
normal    International    intercourse?     ^am 
formulations,  in  effect,  condone  nonrecog- 
nltion  of  eome  member  statce  by  others. 
They  encoxirage  soma  governments  to  thin^ 
2.  °*5*"  *■  ^•tog  somehow  infected  and 
impure  to  the  point  where  abeence  of  con- 
vict is   a  funy   lustlfled   attitude.     Surely 
'*""' iaao—attitng  inherent  fallacloua  In  the 


idea  that  State  A  caa  settle  a  dispute  with 
8taU  B  by  "nsgotlattng  with"  States  O.  D, 
and  S.  Tike  dUtareneee  tai  question  are  be- 
tween Xsraal  and  the  Arab  Statss:  and  it  U  no 
wondsr  that  the  Oonelliattcn  Oommlsslon 
haa  repeatedly  endeamnd  to  make  ue  aU 
wnderataad  that  even  its  capacity  to  use  good 
cOeee  dependt  upon  the  prior  estabUshmaat 
of  direct  eoataets  between  the  states  who  are 
the  partlsa  to  the  dlqrate. 

After  5  yeare  of  ladepeadenee  and  fuU  In- 
toraatloaal  reoogaltlon.  my  OoeamaMnt 
IMla  that  It  haa  a  right  no  longer  to  ooop- 
•rato  with  aa  attitude  or  prooedure  which 
hapUes  that  Bnaal  Is  not  fit  to  be  approached 
by  Arab  Blateeta  atattere  of  oenoern  to  thoee 
statee  aad  to  Israel.  Henceforward,  wa  feel 
fiilly  eaUtlad  to  raqulra  that  if  Arab  Oovarn- 
meata  have  any  request  or  claims  to  suboilt 
tor  our  oonsldaratlon,  they  do  so  directly. 

Bating  spoken  ot  direct  aegotlatloaa.  X 
BOW  coma  to  discuss  whether  the  agreement 
to  ba  reached  between  Xirael  and  the  Arab 
Statea  must  neoeeaarUy  conform  with  pre- 
▼loua  leaolutioaa  ot  the  Oeaeral  Aieamhly. 

Arab  Moneoatpllaaea 

X  do  not  beUeve  that  w*  haee  ever  thTMhad 
thla  problem  oat  with  ivaoleBt  elartty  aad 
fraakaeea  to  raveal  that  any  such  eoodltion. 
which  BMy  sound  laaoeaous.  would,  in  ac- 
tual fiMt.  ptodttea  a  lyatem  of  road-blocks 
oa  the  path  to  peace.  Plret.  I  am  forced  to 
]ola  Issue  with  one  hapreeelon  which  my 
Arab  c(Aeagues  may  have  left  la  eooie  mladi. 
If  I  could  bOUeva  the  evidence  of  my  ears, 
the  repreeaatatlve  of  Syrta  toM  thla  coBt> 
mtttee  that  the  Arab  govenaaeats  "hava  al- 
ways aceeptad  XThlted  Mbtloas  Teeolutioas." 
Now.  with  all  due  allowaace  to  the  exlgeaelee 
of  debate,  this  goee  beyond  any  ooacelvable 
definition  of  truth.  What  we  caU  the  Talee- 
tine  problem"  is.  in  eeeence,  nothing  but  the 
result  of  the  decision  of  Arab  Statee  to  over- 
throw General  Assembly  resolutions,  not  by 
peaceful  noncompliance  wtiich  they  may 
consider  to  be  their  right  under  the  Chsrter. 
but  by  the  aggreesive  use  of  armed  force.  X 
recall  that  the  first  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  a  recommendation  to  the  msn- 
datory  power  and  to  the  pet^Ies  of  Palestine 
to  carry  out  certain  iirovlsions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  partition.  The  record  statee  in 
the^ report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
responsible  for  supervlBing  the  Implemen- 
tation of  thst  resolution: 

"Arab  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  Assem- 
^^  ^**  taken  the  form  of  organised  efforta 
by  strong  Arab  elementa,  both  Inside  and 
outside  Palestine,  to  prevent  Ite  implemen- 
tation and  to  thwart  Ks  objectives  by  threata 
*P<i  »cta  of  violence,  including  rei>eated 
armed  Incursions  Into  Palestine  territory. 
The  Commission  has  had  to  report  to  the 
Security  Council  that  powerful  Arab  inter- 
ests, both  Inside  and  outside  Palestine,  are 
defying  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  are  engaged  In  a  deliberate  effort  to 
to  alter  by  force  the  settlement  envlsaaed 
therein.-  »isiw» 

The  representative  of  i^ypt  elevated  this 
particiilar  resistance  to  a  general  creed  and 
said: 

"No  one,"  he  said,  "could  say  that  com- 
pliance u  imperative  or  that  the  countries 
which  did  not  comply  are  acting  against  the 
Caiarter  or  undermining  the  structure  of  the 
United  Natlone.  We.  the  l^TPtlan  Govern- 
ment, do  not  chooee  to  comply  with  tlM  Gen^ 
«al  Assembly's  resolution  on  Palatine.  This 
Is  our  i^vilege  under  the  Charter." 

The  Issue,  of  course,  was  not  the  prtvUege 
of  peaceful  nonoompUance  but  the  eclmeof 
armed  Invasion. 

The  next  substantive  resolutian  was  that 
of  1948.  The  central  theaos  of  that  r««ilu- 
Uon  was  paragraph  6,  eaUlag  upon  tlie  parti« 
to  settle  their  outstanding  dlflereneee.  On 
this  the  Conciliation  CoaomlssiOB  has  re- 
corded that  the  Arab  Govemments.  in  their 
contacta  with  the  Oommlsslnn.  "hava  shown 
no  readiness  to  discuss  a  peace  settlameot 
With  Israel  aa  anvleaged  In  that  reaohrtlan.** 


X  ooold.  but  wffl  not.  speak  at  length  oa 
the  Saeortty  Oooneil  reeolutloaa  of  May  aa 
and  July  6, 1M8.  calling  for  a  ceass-flre  which 
the  Arab  statea  re|eeted;  of  the  reaotutloa  cf 
<fuly  10,  eaUlag  for  a  renewal  of  the  truce, 
which  they  rejected,  leadlag  the  Security 
ODoaeU  to  lavoke  chapter  vn  cf  the  charter 
for  the  fisst  ttaaa;  of  ths  proposals  for  a  10- 
day  breathing  space  for  a  cease-fire  which 
they  rejected:  of  the  Security  Council's  res- 
olution of  Ssptembor  1.  1901.  calling  for  a 
cessation  of  blockade  practices  which  Hovk 
still  disregards.  But  in  the  light  of  this 
record,  the  Arab  Insistence  on  the  sbeotuta 
lafalUbttlty  of  reaolutlona  rings  strangely  la 
our  sars.  X  am  not  attempting  h«r«  to  re- 
prove Arab  Oovaramanta  for  past  actions; 
but  did  not  their  rspresentattvos  owe  us  the 
honesty  of  not  appeartag  m  tha  vlrtaous  n- 
poaaats  ot  tha  uavarytaag  aaaettty  of  raaolti* 
tloasT  If  waara  to  baastraakas  tba  gravity 
of  this  problem  aad  the  solamnlty  of  this  bk>- 
nMnt  requires.  It  can  be  shown  that  all  for- 
ammenta  ooacerned  with  the  Palastlaa  mob- 
lam  slaoe  the  siaadatory  power  subalttad  tt 
to  the  Uhltad  Nations  hava  oa  soom  »—* im» 
found  thaaMalvaa  oaabta  to  oomply  with  f«»> 
oluttoas  of  tha  Oaaaral  Assembly  la  osrtata 
elreumataaoea. 

aim§im9  ioorballs  aiHl  niaainf  mmt^ 
What  Is  uBiqaa  aad  dtrtiacttva  la  tha  Arab 

'  Is  that  foor  of  thstr  aals  of  aoBoom- 

pllaaea  hava  had  a  ipaelal  attrttooto  whieh 

doea  aot  aiar  tha  rooord  ot  teaal  or  of  aay 

otharstate.    On  three  oeeaaloaa  Arab  opposl- 

ttoa  to  reaotattoaa  haa  takaa  tha  form  cf 

armed  attack  aad  oa  oaa  oaoaakm  Ik  hM 

taken  the  form  of  a  stubborn  audatei 

a  warilka  btoefcadi.    Mobody  hM  any 

of  nonwnplianea  with  voaolutlaM  la 

sllibtal  difraa  ««««— |««Tn^tl»  to 

praetioa,  1  fear,  haa  baaa  to 

tloaa  at  tha  time  aad  la  tha  eendltttnM 

thate  taaplMBeatatian  was  p« 

to  Invoke  tlMlr  Impiesnamtattoa  when  tt 

beaa  qulta  eafe  to  assnnM  tikat  thay 

ao  longer  capable  of  being  put  Into  affect. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  practice  in  witleh 
eome  of  us  todxilged  In  our  early  youth,  of 
ringing  doorbells  and  then  running  away 
when  there  was  the  least  chance  cf  the  door 
being  opened.  Like  the  Arab  refsraness  to 
previous  reeolutions  in  the  preeeat  rmtrrt. 
this  practice  caueed  amueement  to  some,  an- 
noyance to  others,  and  practical  advantage  to 
nobody  at  all.  It  Is  in  the  Jerusalem  case 
that  the  Arab  habit  of  ringing  doorbells  Is 
most  vividly  Illustrated.  If  you  ring  the  Je- 
rusalem bell,  two  doors  open — one  toward  tha 
United  Nations  statute  for  tha  holy  placca. 
which  was  advocated  here  a  years  ago;  the 
other  looking  out  on  an  international  en- 
clave around  the  main  holy  plaoee.  Sach 
of  these  solutions,  so  vlolentiy  oppoeed  by 
the  Arab  States,  would  have  offered  honor- 
able accees  to  the  central  objective  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  the  expression  ef 
United  Nations  concern  for  universal  reli- 
gious interesta  But  by  ths  time  either  cf 
these  doors  were  opened,  our  Arab  oolleaguee 
had  fled  so  far  down  the  street  that  they 
vrare  completaly  loet  from  sight. 

The  Govsmment  of  Ivael,  oa  the  other 
band,  has  always  shovm  a  sarloua  attitude  to 
whatever  propoeals  aHMared  able  at  any 
given  time  to  exptees  and  fulfill  the  Intsreata 
of  the  International  community  in  the  pro- 
tection of  holy  shrlnss  and  tn*  acceee  to 
them.  Thla  eameetnees  and  constructive 
MfixW  na»ai»  our  constant  and  reverent  con- 
cern for  the  sacred  associations  which  lK>var 
over  Jemmlem  and  the  Boly  Lead. 

Fas*  fSsolKflons  unproduetive  ** 
The  argimient  against  tying  a  negcrt^sted 
setUement  to  past  reaolutlona  Is  nvye  sub> 
stantlal  even  than  the  raf wanes  to  tha  rae- 
crd.  It  la  becauee  past  resolutions,  Indi- 
vlduaUy  and  together,  have  not  produced  aa 
agreement  or  a  settlement  that  vre  are  dla- 
eossiag   this    quastloa    in    the    committee 
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Let  ua  think  of  tha  great  traasfortnattoos 
which  hava  ccrae  upoa  our  regloa  alaoe  tiM 
original  reeoluttooa  ware  adopted.  Tha 
emergence  of  a  sovereiga  state  la  plaee  of  aa 
international  territory;  a  vast  influx  of  pop- 
ulation into  Israel  traa  Baropa  aad  tha  Arab 
vrorld  addhig  aeany  X,OOOjOOO  people  to  tha 
population  of  Israai  stnea  the  thaa  wtiaa  tha 
first  refugee  reaolutkm  was  propoaed;  tha 
Initiation  of  great  works  projects  for  tha 
emptoyaiant  aad  latagratloa  of  refugam  la 
Arab  ooQBtrim:  tha  eoaclustoa  of  armlatlas 
traatlao  ereatiag  ratatdonahlpa  aad  elreum- 
ataaoM  oomplatoly  uaprovldsd  for  la  tha 
reaolutioBB  whieh  pwosdad  thalr  algaaturot 
the  aaaaaatloa  of  Iiirga  parte  of  weatam 
Palsatlaa  by  Awdan  aad  INtTPt,  la  plaoe  ot 
the  eatabUahaMnt  of  a  aaparato  Arab  State 
eoonomleally  tederatad  with  IWasI;  •  years 
of  boycott  aad  bioOkada  laatead  of  tba  akMs 
aoonomlo  oooperattoa  orlglaaly  eavlMtad; 
tha  riM  aad  thll  ot  regimaa  aad  pottttMU  ■!•- 
teaa:  the  mnwrnnos.  •■  w  hof,  of  aaw  dla- 
posltioiM  aad  %mamt»m  «t  tlMugM  la  au 
oouatrias  ot  tha  aiaa  haw  eaa  all  tbeaa  vaat 
aad  ratohitloaary  okaaM  hava  oeemiad  aad 
be  deemed  to  hava  ao  eiaet  upoa  tha  vattdMy 
ot  raoommsadsttoBs.  whi^  were  tapirdtd  aa 
effaotiva  la  totally  dlAwaat  clrouaMtaaom 
praealllBt  yaaia  agot 

If  we  are  to  ba  faithful  oraftsmaa  la  tha 
stoat  of  aU  arte  the  ooaatruoUoa  of 
i  aoatlnually  porfaet 
fusllinas  imt  hmltate 
to  change  these. 

Xa  tha  light  cf  aU  thaae  tsr-reaOhiBg 
chaagea  ot  clrotgastanee  aad  outtook,  for 
which  tha  Arab  govanuaaato  are  ao  lem  re- 
sponslbla  thaa  anybody  elsa,  the  need  for 
''aOhitlOBa,  not  tor  reaoiuttona,"  as  Secretary 
Aehaeoa  has  utpiemea  It.  shovM  be  fraakly 
afltomad.  X  could  not  thlak  of  aaythiag  mbre 
negaitlve.  atare  hoatUa  to  our  prcapaot  of 
suocees  in  the  great  adventure  of  dtreot  ae- 
gotlattona  oa  tha  threehoM  ot  which  wa  ntay 
now  etaad.  than  to  stultify  Ite  proapaete  at 
the  vary  outeet  by  requiring  the  new  vlslan 
of  ths  middle  eestsra  futurs  to  cent orm  with 
vafuUUled  proposals  of  the  pest. 

Nor  can  we  afford,  at  thle  grave  BKaaeat. 
to  employ  vague  aad  ambigocue  language 
which  for  ths  eake  of  traasltcry  harmony  In 
this  coouBlttae  would  perpetxiate  deadlocks 
and  dlsoords  In  the  area  Iteelf .  In  the  opin- 
ion of  my  Government,  any  measures  to  limit 
the  partlee  In  their  eoverelgn  power  of  agree- 
ment by  precondltkxH  of  any  kind  would  be 
an  error  of  hlatorlc  proportions,  which  at 
one  stroke  would  shut  off  and  render  inop- 
erative the  prospect  cf  a  peaceful  Middle 
■ast  on  the  Itnee  which  I  would  Uke  to  sub- 
mit to  this  committee.  Por  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  General  Asssmbly  win  take  the 
historic  step  of  recommending  a  direct  and 
freely  negotiated  peace,  my  Government  has 
Instructed  ma  to  submit  Ita  views  on  the 
eec^M  and  shape  of  such  a  eettiement. 


6.  Qoestlans  of  dIpVanatte  aad  furMlcal 


n.  THB   SOLOnOK 

The  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  have  six  major  aspecto.  all  of  which 
should  figure  on  the  agenda  of  direct  peace 
nagotlatlons.  In  prssantlng  this  outline  I 
am.  of  coturee.  not  suggeetlng  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  burden  Iteelf  with  a 
direct  discussion  of  theae  detailed  provisions. 
If  y  Oovemment  has  merely  deemed  it  fitting 
that  this  committee,  seised  of  an  eight- 
power  propoeal  for  a  directly  negotiated  eet- 
tiement. should  see  for  Itself  the  brosd  vlstss 
of  common  interest  which  ths  adoption  of 
that  reeolutlon  would  open  out  for  the  par- 
tlea.  I  should  like  to  sununarlas  these  qusa- 
tlons  \mder  the  foDovrlng  headings: 

I.  Security  qtMstioas. 

a.  Territorial  qusstlona. 

a.  Raf  tigae  qneetlona. 

4.  Bconomlc  queotlooa. 

0.  Beglonal  cooperation:  (a)  Oommunlca- 
tlons.  (b)  eodal  and  health  qusstioos,  (c) 
scientific  and  cultural  queatlona,  (d)  teab- 
!  ooaoaration. 


f .  Seewrtty  qwasMoiu 

The  starting  point  of  this  dlseusilon  Is  the 
STStem  of  armlatloe  agreemente  wlilch  were 
oonduded  between  Xsraal  and  ths  Arab  states 
IB  IMO.  and  which  have  gowned  our  rala- 
tlOBs  aver  since. 

The  BtatM  ot  ^e  Near  Bast  owe  to  thsas 
armistice  spaameiite  whatever  psacs  and 
•tabUtty  they  have  been  able  to  enjoy  in  the 
I^ast  4  yeara.  The  armlstles  agreemente  have 
proved  their  capaetty  to  adva,  wlthta  theh 
9wn  framework,  all  disputss.  Including  some 
resulting  in  araiad  action,  whieh  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time.  Where  such  soluUoas 
oould  aot  ba  secured  ta  the  first  Instanes 
by  the  parties  tbamadves.  tbay  hava  beea 
feared  bv  appeal  to  tha  Saourtty  OouaeU. 
aettag  uadar  Ite  duty  to  deal  with  sltuatioas 
llkaly  to  cause  a  breach  ot  lnt«raatioaal 
#tae>.  Xa  aU  oaam  aieapt  one,  the  diraotivee 
at  the  Seeunty  OouaoU  have  beea  suoeem- 
luUy  tulftllad.  Tha  oae  aioaptlOB  ralatea  to 
Iba  Beeunty  OouaeUNi  Injuactloa  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  IMl,  tor  ttM  eesMktIon  by  Bgypt  ot  aU 
aete  of  baUlgaraBey  aad  bloekada.  Bare,  too, 
9i  eouna.  my  Qoverameat  rataias  tha  right 
to  redrem  tba  aMtter  by  furttier  appeal  to 
the  Seeurtty  Ooaaett,  should  tt  to  daoMa, 
or  by  any  other  legitimate  maaas. 

Now.  the  armlsUce  sgreemeats.  while  pret< 
araMa  to  whatever  preceded  them  aad  oom> 

S lately  trreplaoaabla  aie^t  by  a  peace  ast- 
eoMnt,  do  not  eonatitute  a  satiataetory 
basis  for  the  relations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  stetsa  In  the  realm  ot  eeourlty. 
They  leave  the  military  forees  of  both  states 
In  dose  and  vigilant  ecrutiny  ot  the  froa- 
tiere.  They  require  aecurlty  provisions  ot 
a  Meraneee  aad  caution  which  would  not  be 
heeeeeary  If  frontier  dlsputee  could  be  eet- 
Ued  at  a  dlfdomatic  level,  through  ttM  nor- 
mal civil  network  of  controls,  with  the  fron- 
tier and  cwtoms  cOcers  of  both  partiee 
working  together  every  day.  The  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  posltlba  is  reflected  la 
a  great  eoles  of  Inddente  Involving  frequent 
loss  of  llfs.  and  many  daagsrous  tensions, 
especially  on  the  long  and  intricate  frontier 
between  Israel  and  territory  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan. 

There  are  other  featuree  of  a  general  armis- 
tice poeltion  which  distinguish  it  from  a 
hormal.  peaceful  relationship.  There  Is  a 
neceeaity.  after  our  experience  of  sudden  In- 
ysslon  4  years  ago  and  in  the  light  of  con- 
tinued infiltrations,  to  receive  more  binding 
guaranteee  against  sggression  than  those 
contained  in  the  sgreementa  I  would  recall 
that  the  armistice  sgreementa  were  meant 
to  be  succeeded  after  a  short  time  by  pesos 
settiemente.  They  are  described  in  their 
own  texta  ss  transitions  betareen  armistice 
and  permanent  peace.  Their  maintenance 
for  so  long  a  period  pute  them  \mder  strain. 
it  Is  therefore  sppn^riato  that  the  peace 
eettiement  which  succeeds  them  should  con- 
tain strong  afDrmatlons  of  nonaggresslon. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  gov- 
emmento  of  the  Near  Best  in  the  preeent 
situation  are  maintaining  hoavler  military 
budgete  than  they  would  In  other  circum- 
stances. Thus,  there  is  a  permanent  danger 
cf  an  arms  race,  and  eaeeeelve  sums  are  being 
diverted  to  eecurlty  In  ite  narrower  eense  at 
the  expenss  of  the  paramount  needs  of  eco- 
bomic  and  social  progress. 

Moreover,  while  each  state  trlee  to  be 
Strong  in  ite  rdsticm  to  ths  other,  the  area 
of  the  Middle  Best  ss  a  wlMle  remains  vul- 
nerable in  the  contingency  of  vrlder  inter- 
national conflict:  and  no  steps  are  poeslble 
which  would  enable  the  regtoo  to  consult  and 
C<mcsrt  all  Ite  actlca  to  strengthen  peace  in 
the  Middle  Best  as  a  whole,  and  to  contribute 
to  international  aecurlty. 
'  It  la,  therefore,  my  governments  brtlef 
that  a  peace  negottetton  dMUld  contain  four 
eiemente  under  the  eecurlty  heading: 

nrst,  the  peace  eettiement  ehonld  include 
a  nnnaggresslna  cisnss.  I  wish  to  smpha- 
slas  that  la  our  vlaw  a  aoaaggwasloa  undsr- 


4«klag  shooM  ba  an  slemmt  of  a  total 
aettienMnt  and  not  a  substitute  tor  It.'  Wa 
have  heard  asssttlous  that  the  Arab 
oa  thalr  part  profeee  a  fear  of  Israai 
aloB.  Bare  X  vtouM  give  asauranoa  that 
feara  are  quite  uafounded.  Mtuaover,  a 
country  which  has  a  ganulas  fear  ot  Ite 
aalghborS  expaaaloa  should  weleooM  a  peace 
treaty  ambodjriBg  imnatgieaskia  gmuiuVtm 
and  treaty  ohllgatlons  recrgauaag  the  terrl- 
torlal  Integrity  of  each  stete.  It  Is  surrty 
tnadmlmlbk  to  assert  a  fear  cf  aggression 
and.  at  ths  saake  tisM,  to  refuse  the  exchaaga 
of  nonaggresslon  guarantiM  wlthta  a  total 
peace  eettiement. 

Seoond,  such  a  aettlement  would  aaabla 
a  reasonable  llmltetioa  ot  mtlttaiy  budgete 
aad  the  avoldaaoe  of  eompatttlva  raaima* 
meat.  At  praeant  wa  faee  both  tha  daagars 
of  aa  arms  raee  aad  heavy  fiaaaelal  burdaaa 
at  the  akpease  ot  aooaoacdc  proftem  aad 
flaaaolal  •teblltty.  If  a  peace  aottlemaat  cff 
the  klad  wa  are  aow  dUMPuasing  ware  aaftlavad* 
tba  queatloB  ot  arma  suppllea  to  tha  aiaa 
oouM  be  esamlaad  by  both  partlM  la  ralatloB 
to  the  dataaee  needs  ot  the  lafloB  as  a  wbola. 
and  with  a  proper  ragard  for  a  balaaoa  ba* 
Iwaaa  Ite  ■aeurlly  oa  tba  oaa  baad.  aad  Ite 
aooBomio  aad  flaaaolal  latermte  oa  tha  otbw. 

Third,  tba  traaaltloB  from  armlaUea  «b  a 
paaos  aattlemanl  would  altBdaate  kMial  eul* 
break*  aad  vlolaaoe  aloag  tba  froatleta 
through  anaad  laeuiatoBa  and  laflltmtteas. 
Hm  peace  aegotlatom  sboald  aoaslder  praa- 
tteal  measures  to  that  and. 

l^Bttrtb.  tha  eettiement  here  anvlaagad 
would  aaabla  tba  states  ot  ttM  Mbar  laat  to 
survey  aiethodB  of  ragloaal  oooperattoa  tor 
atraagthealng  peaoe  la  the  area,  wlthla  tba 
terma  ot  tha  United  Nattoaa  Charter. 

Xa  sununarlslag  tha  value  of  tbasa  flour 
ascnrlty  provMoas  uadar  tba  flrat  item  ot  tba 
propoeed  peace  aegotiationa.  X  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  advaatage  acarulag 
from  a  settletnent  of  theee  asatters  vpould 
be  mutual  and  would  not  benefit  one  side 
alone.  Both  partlee  would  feel  the  advan- 
tage of  a  tranquility  arieing  tram  aoa- 
aggression  pacte  within  the  traakework  of  a 
peaoe  eettiement.  Both  partlsa  would  bene- 
fit from  the  elimination  of  factors  whlA 
draw  their  govemmante  into  arms  purchasss 
beyond  their  capacities,  at  the  expenee  of 
their  eodal,  economic  and  financial  process. 
Both  partlss  would  benefit  fmn  a  new  frama- 
vrork  of  relations  which  would  eliminate  the 
tensions,  outbreaks,  and  periodic  e^iloslons 
which  now  take  place  at  the  armlsttcs  fron- 
tier. And  a  cooperative  effort  to  plan  the 
defence  of  our  area  would  enable  all  Ite 
peoples  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
strengthening  of  International  peace  In  the 
Middle  Bast.  Also,  ths  United  Nations  would 
benefit  by  being  relieved  of  a  dllBeult  and 
expenslvs  rssponsibllity  in  malntelnlng  a 
laigs  and  cumbeiaome  madilnery  of  armi- 
stice supervision. 

2.  rerrltorlal  queatioTtt 
I  hava  already  recalled  that  the  armistice 
treaties  established,  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  partlee.  provisional  frontiers  within 
whieh  they  have  crystalllaed  their  national 
life  throughout  the  pest  4  years.'  Theee 
frontiers  can  only  be  changed  by  a  jw-ocess 
of  negotiation  and  agreement.  The  peace 
negotiation  would  enable  the  parties  to  ex- 
change propoeals  on  the  maanor  In  which 
the  armistice  frontiers  might  be  mutiuJIy 
adjusted  for  a  peace  settlement.  One  of 
the  problems  to  be  considered  wotild  be  the 
elimination  of  demllltarlaed  aonee,  where 
division  or  obsctirlty  of  authority  has  ceased 
great  tensions  at  critical  times,  n  would  alao 
enable  adjustmente  to  be  made,  by  aultabte 
exchangee,  for  reuniting  certain  viUegae  with 
their  lands  and  fields  in  caees  where  ths  ar- 
mlstles frontiers  now  separate  them. 

This  pcattlon  In  fsvor  of  adjusting  fron- 
tlsrs  by  mutual  conssat  has  been  accepted 
by  the  partiee  In  the  armlstles  tfssftes  th— 
selves.    I  would  point  cot  that  tba  tsadl- 
tlon  of  tlM  umted 
alsted  that  frontier 
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otbar  mattara.  lie  In  tbe  escluilTe  nsponst- 
Mllty  of  tiM  gorammente  eonoemed.  pro- 
▼htod  only  tbat  tbey  are  nncUoned  by  Joint 
agre«n«nt  and  do  not  rot  on  unilateral 
Xoroe.  Agreed  territorial  adjustments  in  de- 
Tel<9cnent  of  tbe  armistice  treaties  would 
give  a  sense  at  stability  to  all  parties,  and 
eootrlbate  to  the  paelflcatlon  of  the  region, 
an^  especially  tbe  border  areas. 

3.  Refugee   questions 

TIm  Tiews  of  my  OoTemment  on  the  refu- 
gee question  were  outllnM  fully  by  myself 
In  the  discussion  of  our  Ant  agenda  Item  of 
this  oomhilttee.  'See  Israel  Oflloe  of  Infor- 
mation pamphlet  the  Arab  Refugees.)  I 
would  state  again  that  this  tragic  suffering 
is  the  legany  of  the  war  against  Israel  and. 
thwefore,  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
Initiated  that  war.  This  consideration  in 
no  way  affects  the  profound  anxiety  and  con- 
eem  with  which  the  Oovetnment  and  people 
of  Israel  have  obeerved  tbe  languishing  at 
these  unhappy  victims  In  refugee  camps, 
without  any  integration  into  the  lives  of 
communities  in  which  they  would  feel  ma- 
terlaUy.  spiritually,  and  culturally  at  home. 
My  Oovemment  siipported  the  resolution 
wlklch  was  ad<q>ted  by  the  General  Assembly 
earlier  this  month  with  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  works  and  relief  projects. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  if  that  program  is 
carried  out  with  the  sincere  cooperation  of 
all  the  governments  concerned,  a  humane 
and  Just  solution  of  the  refugee  problem 
wiU  be  n4>ldly  facilitated.  Israel,  which  has 
exceeded  the  efforts  and  sacrlllCes  of  any 
state  In  history  on  behalf  of  refugees  coming 
to  1;  from  outside,  regards  this  problem  as 
of  de^  and  urgent  humanitarian  concern. 

Hie  peace  negotiation  should  discuss  the 
question  of  international  cooperation  tor  the 
solution  of  the  refugee  question.  Nothing 
could  be  more  Inspiring  than  for  the  two 
negotiating  parties  to  make  Joint  proposals 
to  the  United  Nations  for  International  as- 
slstaaoe  In  a  s^ution  of  this  problem,  which 
both  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  have  defined 
as  international  in  Its  scope. 

My  Oovemment  has  seized  every  op|)ortu- 
nity.  even  within  the  present  context  of  po- 
Utteal  tcnakon,  of  responding  to  requests 
made  to  It  by  international  organs  on  behalf 
or  refugees.  We  were  approached  last  year 
for  asslstanoe  in  three  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  refugees,  two  of  them  entailing, 
and  the  other  portending,  heavy  burdens  on 
our  economy,  which  Is  already  strained  to 
the  utmost  degree.  The  Conciliation  Com- 
mission Invited  our  agreement  to  the  relesse 
ot  blocked  accounts  held  by  Arab  refugees 
In  Israel  banks.  It  Is  not  usual  for  govern- 
ments to  arrange  the  fiow  of  foreign  cur- 
rency into  countrlee  which  are  doing  every- 
thing poaslble  to  strangle  their  economy  by 
boycott,  and  which  sometlmee  even  claim 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  them. 
However,  we  did  take  this  vmusual  step,  be- 
cause we  saw  the  plight  of  the  refugees  flxst, 
and  the  political  attitude  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments second.  I  renew  my  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  words  of  gratitude 
which  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion has  expressed  in  response  to  this  Illus- 
tration of  Israel's  good  will.  We  were  In- 
formed that  acts  of  this  kind  would  make  a 
profound  Impression  upon  Arab  opinion;  and 
we  are  scrutinizing  the  records  of  this  de- 
bate in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not 
this  expectation  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

Moreover,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Nations  Relltf  and  Works  Agency,  my  Gov- 
erxunent  agreed  this  year  to  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  the  integration  into  Israel 
ot  19.000  Arab  refugees.  Until  recently  the 
same  humanitarian  consideration  guided  my 
Oovemment  In  facilitating  the  uniting  of 
families  under  an  agreed  program,  thus  en- 
abling the  passage  of  thousands  of  refugees 
across  the  Uses,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinued existenoe  of  a  condition  far  short  of 
peace. 


Hm  latest  progress  report  of  the  OonciUa- 
,tion  Commission  describes  my  Oovemment's 
cooperation  in  making  available  the  records 
on  which  a  study  of  tbe  compensation  ques- 
tion may  be  pursued.  This  committee  will 
recaU  that,  notwithstanding  our  view  that 
a  settlement  of  the  refugee  question  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  establishment  of  normal 
relations,  as  Indeed  the  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion has  reported,  my  Oovemment  sgreed  to 
the  request  of  the  Conciliation  Commission 
to  embark  on  a  separate  4]kscusslon  of  the 
compensation  question.  My  Government  has 
accepted  the  obligation,  which  It  now  in- 
structs me  to  renew,  to  pay  agreed  compen- 
sation for  lands  abandoned  by  Arab  refu- 
gees: and  it  will  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  organs  concerned  In  working  out  a 
plan  to  that  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  made  by  tbe  Foreign  Minister  of 
Israel  In  the  Knesset  on  November  6,  1961. 
I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee 
here  to  the  following  position:  One  of  the 
chief  factors  which  affects  la-ael's  capacity  of 
payment  Is  the  boycott  and  blockade  impoeed 
by  Arab  States.  Thus,  the  negotiation  of  this 
peace  settlement  by  renuivlng  thoee  abnor- 
mal conditions,  would  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  degree  and  rate  of  progress  in  pay- 
ment of  compensation.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  shall  cooperate  with  approprlste 
United  Nations  organs  In  making  plans  and 
detailed  arrangements  for  that  contingency. 

In  summarizing  this  question.  1  would  ob- 
serve that  the  refugee  problem  arose  from 
war  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  failure 
to  institute  relationships.  In  which  it  could 
be  solved  by  cooperative  reglonnl  effort,  with 
International  aid.  The  peace  negotiations 
which  I  am  now  outlining  would  enable  rep- 
reeenUtlves  of  Israel  and  of  Arab  States  to 
exchange  their  views  on  this  subject,  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  concern  for  the  plight  of 
these  victims.  The  benefits  which  would 
flow  from  such  a  settlement  would  release 
the  Arab  States  as  well  ss  Israel  from  the 
tensions  and  friutrations  which  tt^W  prob- 
lem has  brought  to  both. 

4.  Keonomie  quettiona 
It  Is  no  less  Important  for  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  to  restore  their  economic  reU- 
tionships  than  it  is  for  them  to  achieve  polit- 
ical cooperation.  The  Middle  East  as  a  re- 
glon  suffers  from  the  fact  that  Ita  economic 
progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  ita  rata  of 
political  advance.  This  contrast  between 
political  progress  and  economic  Inertia  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  dissatisfactions 
which  afflict  our  area,  and  which  have  weak- 
ened democratic  Institutions  within  It  al- 
most to  the  point  ot  disappearance  outside 
Israel.  It  would  be  fruitful  to  have  Arab 
and  Israel  representatives  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  peace  settlement  allow  their  minds  to 
range  over  economic  problems  relevant  to  all 
near-eastern  countries  and  related  to  the  re- 
gion as  a  whole;  to  Ita  political  stability  as 
well  as  to  ita  prosperity. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  five  examples,  to 
be  considered  by  the  negotiators,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  cooperation  between  peaceful 
states  could  enhance  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Middle  East.  First,  of  course,  comes 
the  replacement  of  the  present  boycott  and 
blockade  by  normal  economic  relations.  It 
is.  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  realized  that  the 
benefita  of  such  a  stap  would  be  felt  no  less 
by  the  Arab  than  by  the  Israel  economies. 
Some  Arab  States,  notably  Jordan  and  Lieba- 
non.  suffer  considerably  from  the  boycott,  as 
their  own  {nvss  is  beginning  eloquently  to 
reveal.  Israel,  especially  with  Ita  recent 
growth  of  population  and  ita  industrial  de- 
velopment, offers  a  market  for  Arab  producta 
many  of  which  do  not  find  an  easy  outlet 
farther  from  home.  I  refer  especially  tb  the 
perishable  agricultural  producta  of  Syria, 
Jordan,  and  Lebanon,  the  meat  of  Iraq,  the 
cotton  of  Egypt.  So  far  I  have  referred  to 
Israel  as  a  market  for  exporta  from  Arab 
coxmtries.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  own  manufacture  could  yield  a 


varied  range  of  producta  to  be  available  to 
Arab  eountries  from  close  at  hand.  The  end 
of  the  boycott  and  restoration  of  trade  would 
thus  be  a  mutual  and  not  a  unilateral  benefit. 

Second,  the  Industrial  revolution  in  Israel 
Is  accompanied  by  similar  processes  in  Arab 
States.  It  Is  clear  that  near-eastern  coun- 
tries, especially  those  with  dense  populations, 
can  only  achieve  a  reasonable  level  of  proa- 
parity  by  supplementing  their  agricultural 
production  by  industrial  growth.  Industrial 
progress  in  each  country  could  be  facilitatad 
if  there  were  processss  of  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  markets,  in  ordsr  to  assure 
best  res\ilta  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Third,  there  are  projecta  for  exploiting 
raw  materials  that  covUd  be  greatly  Improved 
by  interstate  cooperation.  The  Dead  Sea.  a 
great  source  of  mineral  wealth,  extends  over 
Israel  and  Jordan  terrttocy.  The  electrical 
power  scheme  In  tbe  north  was  originally 
envisaged  as  an  interstate  project  and  oould 
again  so  become.  Successful  measures  which 
have  been  taken  by  Israel  to  develop  ita  phos- 
phate and  other  mineral  reeources  In  the 
central  Negev  have  advantages  to  offer  both 
as  regards  geological  data  and  mining  methr 
ods.  which  woxild  be  available  for  similar  de- 
velopmenta  in  neighboring  co\intries.  into 
which  those  mineral  reeources  extend.  Such 
success  ss  Israel  has  managed  to  achieve  by 
lu  own  efforta  Is  merely  an  aug\iry  of  the  far 
wider  benefita  which  all  countrlee  of  the  are* 
could  derive  from  cooperative  efforta  In  the 
exploitation  of  raw  materials. 

Fiourth.  the  water  problem  is  the  ke^  to 
otv  region's  economic  destiny.  In  Ita  totally 
the  Middle  Bast  posseeses  enotigh  water  to 
enable  a  vast  increase  of  population,  at 
power,  and  of  Industrial  and  agrlcultiural 
activity.  But  the  international  fronUers  do 
not  correepond  with  any  rational  dlstrllni- 
tion  of  theee  water  reeources.  In  peace  nego- 
tiations serious  consideration  could  be  given 
to  regional  irrigation  schemes,  which  are 
only  possible  by  interstate  arrangementa.  and 
without  which  no  rational  utlllaatlon  of 
rivers  Is  possible.  Israel.  Syria.  Jordan,  and 
Lebanon  could  all  derive  grsat  benefita  from 
such  cooperation. 

Fifth,  an  economic  problem  common  to  tbe 
whole  region  Is  the  age-old  encroachment  of 
the  deeert  upon  the  cultivated  area.  Modern 
science  has  taught  us  not  to  regard  any  des- 
ert as  permanent.  Not  only  can  the  advance 
of  the  deeert  be  stopped.  Ita  present  domina- 
tion can  be  turned  back  and  reduced  by 
afforestation,  by  conservation  "*ir«^h^s.  and 
by  Irrigation.  The  neceealty  to  ereata  extan- 
slve  economic  opportunities  in  a  e?«»ii  srea 
has  caused  Israel  to  develop  ita  reeearch  and 
activity  in  this  field  to  a  significant  degree. 
Tliere  would  be  great  advantage  In  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  cooperation  be- 
tween all  governmenta  In  the  area,  facing  as 
they  do  the  problem  of  turning  sandy  wastes 
occupying  great  stretches  of  their  national 
torritcoy  into  fiourlshing  gardens. 

In  the  last  months  of  his  life.  President 
Welzmann  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  perhaps  the  moet  fruitful  field  In  which 
the  resources  of  science  could  be  applied 
to  the  ecbnomlc  progress  and.  therefore,  the 
political  stablUty  of  our  region.  From  his 
Initiative,  there  aroee  the  plan  for  the  Con- 
quest of  the  Deeert  Exhibition,  which  will 
take  place  In  Jerusalem  In  the  summer  of 
1963.  Many  governmenta.  especially  those 
which  have  had  the  experience  of  conquer- 
ing the  desert  In  the  American.  European, 
and  Asian  contlnenta.  and  in  north  Africa, 
will  be  represented  at  an  Interchange  of 
views  and  experiences,  leading,  we  hope,  to 
practical  cooperation.  As  a  prelude  to  this 
occasion,  and  also  at  Dr.  Weismann's  ini- 
tiative, there  was  held  in  Jerusalem  in  May 
1952.  under  the  allspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organisation,  a  symposium  of  smlnent  scien- 
tista  from  all  over  the  world  to  consider  the 
problem  of  culUvaUng  and  settling  arid  • 
■onee.  Owing  to  the  preeent  stata  of  po- 
litical reUtlons,  this  discussion,  so  relevant 
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to  the  central  problem  of  Improving  living 
•tandanlB  in  the  area,  vras  not  attended  by 
a  slDfle  Arab  representative.  Can  anybody 
make  sense  out  of  a  system  of  relationships 
which  preventa  us  from  freely  eBChanglng 
our  efforta  and  espertenees  in  the  battle 
against  poverty  and  dlseaee — theee  common 
enemies  of  our  region  as  a  whole? 

5.  Megional  eooperntUm 

I  shoiild  like  to  consider  under  four  head- 
ings the  manner  in  which  regional  coopera- 
tion oould  benefit  all  countrlee  in  the  area, 
beyond  the  field  of  dlreet  eoooomlc  develop- 
ment, which  I  have  Jost  diaeuseed. 

(a)  Oommtinlcatloos: 

The  ahaenoe  of  normal  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  Arab  Statee  and  Israel  cre- 
atee  no  greater  anomaly  than  the  com- 
plete nonezlatenoe  of  any  direct  com- 
munication by  land,  sea,  and  air  amongst 
the  cotmtriee  of  the  area.  In  the  dawn  of 
Ito  hlatory.  at  a  tins  vrhen  oommunlcattons 
were  hamng  and  priasittve.  the  Middle  East 
was  a  region  of  active  Intercommunication 
which  accounted  tor  mooh  of  ita  material 
and  cultural  inlmaey. 

Today,  the  life  of  our  region  suffers  badly  in 
•vsry  sphere  through  a  break  in  tbe  chain  of 
conununlcatlons;  and  ths  peace  negotiation 
should  give  urgent  thought  to  ways  of  over- 
coming, to  mutual  advantage,  this  unnstural 
heritage  of  the  war.  If  you  Imagine  railway 
eommun Inatlons  running  from  Haifa  to 
Bemit.  Damaseos.  and  Istanbul  in  the  north, 
to  Ammati  and  beyond  In  the  east  and  traflki 
rssurafil  on  the  HsHa-CaIro  llns,  you  can  see 
at  once  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
area,  as  wen  as  fto  cultural  interchange, 
would  be  strengthened  beyond  measuiw. 
Similarly,  resumption  and  expansion  of  road 
eonununleatloas  betweiai  Oatro.  Jeruaalam, 
and  Balrttt.  and  bati 
wonld  stlmulaita  the  life  and  the 
of  the  Middle  MHt  ahove  any  level  eo  f  w 
attained. 

In  ths  oontazt  of  a  peace  settlement  there 
would  be  no  Juitllleatlan  for  portraying  tbe 
soutbem  pert  of  Israel  as  thoogta  K 
aoaMkliMI  of  a  wedg 
of  the  Aimh  world.  Oai 
Uon  sbomd  ecMBpel  the  leclon  to  aesk  a 
cfwnplele  eyeteos  of  iatS|patlott  and  to  aspire 
to  a  jyermansnt  security  la  an  all-around 
peace  esitlement.  Indeed,  within  the  con- 
text of  the  settleinent  which  I  am  here  pr»- 
aenting.  Ivael  would  regard  itself  as  a  bridge, 
and  not  as  a  wedge.  There  are  many  waya. 
without  pntamm  to  the  tanrttotlal  aover- 
elgnty  of  aay  state,  m  which  sipi  esslon  eould 
he  given  to  that  eoncep»  in  the  sphere  of 
interstata  conununlcatlons. 

lAftlmt  o/  bloclcads 

It  wonld  also  be  fruitful  for  the  peace  nego- 
tiation to  give  thought  to  probleme  of  mari- 
time communication.  Including  the  uss  of 
porta.  The  armistice  system  requires,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  wQl  secure,  a  mupeoAoa  at 
active  blockade  practlees.  But  a  peace  settle- 
ment can  carry  maritime  cooperation  Into 
more  positive  s|ihsras  than  the  mere  agree- 
ment to  whiidi  we  are  already  pledged,  to 
leave  each  oClMr's  shipping  alone.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  preeent  boycott  policy,  some  Arab 
states  inflict  great  dsmage  upon  themselvee 
by  their  own  exclusion  from  accees  to  the 
coast.  This  Is  especially  true  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan  which  le  completely  land-lo(^ed 
as  regards  the  Mediterranean,  and  la  there- 
fore dependent  upon  intricate  and  artifl- 
dally  long  communicBtlona  through  other 
porta.  In  a  peace  negotiation  my  Govern- 
ment would  again  give  consideration  to  the 
provision  of  free-pwt  fadllUes  at  Half  a.  thus 
creating  a  direct  commercial  link  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  hinterland  of  tbe 
fertile  ereeoent. 

On  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  appropriate  arrange- 
menta of  Interoomnmnlcations  could  take 
place  between  the  Israel  port  development  at 
Elath  and  thoee  porta  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
which  lie  in  the  territory  (rf  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan. 


*"»  freedom  or  the  regkm  from  the 
pfeeent  blockade  would  have  reassmlng  ef- 
feeta  on  the  maritime  world  In  gmMral.  and 
produce  lower  insurance  ratee  for  ahlpping 
proceeding  to  all  middle  eastern  ports. 

Air  devclopmmt  eould  be  a  great  source  of 
wealth  for  the  Middle  East  with  ita  advan- 
tageous position  astride  three  continents. 
Ths  airlines  of  very  many  great  aviation 
countries,  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  Ftance.  of  tbe  Netherlands, 
Swltaarland.  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  the  Philippines,  ss  well  as  the 
Israel  National  Airline,  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  airport  of  Lydda.  ss  they  do  to  Cairo 
and  Beirut  by  sepsrate  and  parallel  channels. 
Egyptian  and  Israel  alrllnee  would  have 
much  advantage  from  normal  facilities. 
Peace  Would  Restore  Normal  TTafllc 

The  discussion  on  communications  could 
also  deal  with  the  inatitution  of  radio,  tale- 
phone,  and  poetal  connections  in  a  continu- 
ous network  throughout  the  countriee  of 
tbe  Near  Bast.  At  this  time,  the  artificial 
attempt  to  circiunvent  Israel,  impoees,  we 
understand,  upon  the  Arab  States  long  and 
circuitous  routes  to  the  increase  of  coet.  and 
tbe  reducticm  of  HBctency. 

The  tourist  traflle  between  Israd,  Egypt, 
and  Lebanon,  which  wss  once  a  productive 
eouree  of  income  for  all  countrlee,  eould 
again  be  reopened,  while  tbe  area  m  a  whote 
with  ita  historic  monumsDta  and  acenle 
beauty  would  attract  greater  numbers  of 
tourista  from  outaide.  if  the  present  «l««i«y^ 
tlons  and  dUBcoltlas  wecv  oiiin«t»^t^><|  in  ^u 
ths  spheres  of  interoommunlcation. 

I  would  siunmarire  this  itnm  by  saying  that 
the  peace  sstUement  would,  in  the  sphsre 
of  eommunleatlona,  reeefbllsh  the  conti- 
wttty  of  our  srea,  produee  an  atmosphere  of 
Integration  and  harmony,  and  ellminato 
what  Is  both  a  cause  and  an  acvte  syn^tom 
«f  the  preeent  regknal  conflict. 

(b)  floelsl  and  health  questions: 

The  eotnmittee  wtu  be  aware  that  one  of 
tbe  chief  handlcape  of  the  Middle  BHt  in  all 
it«  enterprises  is  ito  low  standard  of  public 
health  an4  a  lade  of  progress  In  social  otganl- 
tatlon.  In  some  of  theee  spheres,  there  Is 
room  for  exchange  of  Information  and  ex- 
perience; in  others  we  envisage  practical  co- 
operation to  be  worked  out  in  the  peace  ne- 
gotiation. Surely,  the  battle  against  ma- 
laria In  the  Huleh  area,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
and  elsewhere,  against  agricultural  pesta  and 
tr*fllc  in  narcotics  are  matters  of  mutual 
cancem  In  which  the  abaence  of  r^lonal  co- 
operation Is  a  prejudice  to  the  general  hu- 
man welfare.  The  medical  centers  In  Israel 
and  In  the  Arab  countries  have  accumulated 
a  great  store  of  knovrledge  on  thoee  health 
problems  which  arise  from  the  special  condi- 
tions of  our  reglcm.  Ita  eilmato.  ita  soil,  and 
ita  endemic  diseases.  The  medical  tradi- 
tions of  each  people  are  long  and  distin- 
guished. But  the  average  health  standards 
in  middle  eastern  populations  are  not  yet 
sufficient  to  enable  the  area  to  succeed  in 
tbe  defense  of  ita  security,  still  less  in  ita 
tssks  of  social,  economic,  and  intellectual 
revival. 

But  the  health  prbblem  Is  only  one  at 
many  which  apeak  in  favor  of  a  r^onal  ap- 
proach to  questions  of  social  welfare.  One 
of  the  acute  problems  in  the  ICddle  Bast  is 
tbat  of  agrarian  reform.  We  have  obeerved 
with  sympathy  the  recent  efforta  of  the  Oav- 
emmenta  of  l^ypt  and  Syria  to  correct  this 
long-standing  disability.  Isra^  on  hsr  side, 
has  eapeiimentad  actively  Ift  this  Add,  In 
tbe  seerrh  of  new  forms  of  ooopsratlve  and 
smallholder  settlements,  and  In  the  applica- 
Uta  ot  legisUtlve  and  social  restralnta 
aggalnst  the  aocumulatlnn  of  large  estates  and 
sgialnst  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  prole- 
tariat without  property  or  leasehold  rights. 

A  new  reaearch  project  now  being  carried 
out  imder  the  United  Nations  Ttehnlcal  As- 
sistance Program  for  the  provision  of  suitable 
rural  housing  out  of  a  mechanical  proceesing 
of   soil.   Is   now   In  fun   progress.    If  snc- 


eesBftd,  it  wffl  prove  Che  poeslbUlty  of  pro- 
viding rural  houaing  without  the  Impart  of 
expensive  bunding  materials  at  the  cost  oT 
foreign  eurrcuey. 

Labor  organlaatlon  Is  another  field  in 
which  the  countriee  of  the  Middle  Bast  cookl. 
with  benefit,  beginning  from  the  peace  ne- 
gotiation, exchange  their  experience  and 
create  proceduree  of  cooperation.  To  sum 
up  this  Item.  I  would  say  that  ttie  develop- 
ment of  society  in  our  countrlee.  whi(di  era 
aU  at  an  early  stage  of  their  poUtlcal  growth, 
could  profit  by  the  Institution  of  cooperative 
proceduree  in  social  organlaatlon. 

(c)  Scientific  and  cultural  exchange: 
There  have  been  periods  in  history  when 
the  interaction  of  the  Hebrew  and  Modem 
minds  has  produced  a  great  flowering  of  cul- 
tiiral  and  scientific  effort.  Anyone  who  con- 
templates the  common  elementa  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  eulturee  wUl  see  their 
profound  depth  and  high  rtevatlon.  when 
they  achieve  their  beet  expressions.  The 
Bouioes  of  Israel's  culture  nourished  the 
great  streams  of  Christianity  and  tAaani 
whilst  kssplng  their  own  native  streaxh 
perennially  strong.  Bach  culture  Is  now 
faced  by  the  problem  of  adi^yting  ita  anctent 
language  to  the  expanding  needs  of  modem 
affairs. 

The  Interchange  by  governmental  agree- 
ment of  stttdenta  and  of  university  personnel 
vrould  have  great  effect  In  reminding  both 
peoples  of  the  common-elementa  in  their  own 
traditions,  thus  removing,  perhape  more  ttian 
anything  else,  the  unnatoral  eatrangemsnt 
which  has  come  over  our  rMatlonshlp  In 
recent  decades.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a 
reoonelliatlan  between  Inael  and  the  In- 
dependent Arab  States  would  be  reflected  In 
wider  sphrltnal  trateml^  In  Jewleh-Moalem 
relations  everywhere  tfse  In  the  world. 

The  problams  which  are  the  aubjeet  of  re- 
aeardi  and  tnvaetlgstlon  at  the  Welamana 
Xnstttnte  of  fldance  and  the  Hebrew  Uhl- 
varsity  of  Jsrnsalem  axe  of  relsfsaaee  to  tbe 
area  as  a  whole.  The  i  sprassttUtlvss  of  i 
party  ihoold  atfthangs  Ideas  on  pooltng 


(d>  Technleal 
efforta  of  the  united  Mattons  and  tU  friendly 
governmenta  to  assl|t  our  raglOB  in  osany 
•Mpectm  at  Ita  Bf e  have  been  tmstratsd  toy 
tbe  obaraeter  of  our  poUtleal  relations.  The 
negotiations  ahould  rapidly  reach 
rrttarlt^  thaarsaftam  thlsde^ 
rivatlon.  It  haa  been  Imposslbls  to  hold  a 
regional  eomnittea  mf>e»lng  of  ths  World 
Health  Organlaatlon  since  IMO.  Tbe  Xntsr> 
national  lAbor  OAoe  employment  eemlnsr 
to  be  held  in  Ttiieran  had  to  be  caneeled 
In  November  IMl.  Where  we  do  not  hava 
cancellation,  we  have  saqpenalva  and 
ful  duplication.  Tfaoa,  sueh 
the  seminars  on  evaluation  of  eeonomic 
development  programs  weie  brid  Jointly  by 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  OrganlaatlaB  and 
tbe  World  Benk  In  Ttukay  m  U61  for  non- 
Araba,  and  in  Beirut  In  1062  for  Aratoe.  Tbe 
International  ClvU  Aviation  Orgaidaation 
has  actually  had  to  set  up  an  ato*  traflto 
coordination  cento*  In  Cyprus  at  a  high  cost, 
both  for  maintenance  and  toatanatlnn.  and 
with  impaired  eOdeney  because  Beirut  re- 
fusss  to  communicate  weather  reports  or  give 
fiight  Information  to  aircraft  bound  to  and 
from  Isrart  atrporto.  Are  there  no  human 
sotldarttlee  wbich  prevaU  over  political  ran- 
cors? Do  not  the  unlimited  expanses  of  sea 
and  air  appeal  to  anything  common  In  our 
human  personality? 

Important  technical  sssistanre  programs 
are  at  work  in  the  Hear  Bast,  both  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  United  States.  All  the  eountries  in  tbs 
region  suffer  from  the  abeence  of  technical 
«stltt«~^  «fwniT«.tinn  m  tbm  flslds  of  regional 
water  development,  public  health,  aodal  or- 
ganlaatlon. agtienltural 
meteorological  reeearch. 
c(xne  fun  partletpatloD  by  Ibe 
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BtAtM  In  the  United  Netlona  Tedinlesl  Ae- 
itfstuioe  projects  now  being  carried  out  In 
Xirmel.  aiidi  m  the  pilot  plant  for  adobe 
housing,  and  the  FAO  Soil  ConMrvation 
School.  We,  on  our  part,  would  welcome 
participation  In  the  United  Nations  Statis- 
tloal  Center  at  Beirut,  and  the  UNESCO 
Fundamental  Education  Cetater  in  Cairo. 

The  oonsiderationa  which  I  have  outlined 
apply  to  similar  regional  problems,  such  as 
locust  control.  All  of  theae  measures  could 
be  carried  forward  with  permanent  advan- 
tage by  the  establishment,  so  far  prevented 
by  Arab  reluctance,  of  the  United  Nations 
Regional  Xoonomlc  Commission,  which  could 
duplicate  and.  I  hope,  even  exceed  the  sue- 
cBssss  of  similar  economic  regional  com- 
missions which  operate  for  Xurope,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  My  Government  Is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  and  to  cooperate  In  its  work. 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  wide 
variety  of  cooperative  efforts  on  which  the 
negotiators  could  build  a  strong  foundation 
for  regional  prosperity. 

e.  Diplomatic  and  furtdieal  relatioriM 
This  final  Item  in  the  proposed  pattern  of 
new  relations  is  the  framework  for  all  the 
others.  The  establishment  of  nomud  rela- 
tions, In  all  the  manifold  fields  which  I  have 
otitlined,  should  be  given  formal  effect  in 
diplomatic  and  international  instnmients. 
There  should  be  a  declaration  abandoning 
the  unilateral  theory  of  a  stats  of  war;  for 
a  peofrie  at  war  with  another  can  make  no 
dalma  on  that  state's  ctmsideration  or  as- 
sistance in  any  matter  whatsoever.  Treaties 
of  peace  should  replace  the  armistice  agree- 
ments. The  boycott  and  blockade  should 
be  sncceeeded  by  trade  treaties  and  transit 
agreements.  Treaties  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  friendship  should  replace  the  ostra- 
cism and  sllenoe  which  mark  o\ir  relation- 
ship today.  Air  agreements,  visa  agreements, 
and  the  eonventions  which  normally  exist 
between  sovereign  states  at  peace  with  each 
other  should  be  negotiated.  The  peaceful 
relations  to  be  thus  established  would  have 
their  reflection  In  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion, upon  which  the  boycotts  and  enmities 
of  the  Arab-Israel  war  have  cast  a  persistent 
shadow.  Liberated  from  the  burden  of  this 
ceaseless  and  sterile  controversy,  freed  from 
this  contemplation  of  old  resolutions  and 
old  conflicts,  our  delegations  could  make  a 
much  more  purposeful  and  cooperative  con- 
tribution to  the  common  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  in  defense  of  univorsal  peace  and 
human  progress. 

Such  Is  the  general  outline  of  a  peace  ne- 
gotiation: Security  guaranties  and  cooper- 
ation; agreed  terrttorlal  adjustments;  Joint 
consideration  of  the  refugee  question  with 
immediate  preparatory  work  on  compensa- 
tion; eoon<Hnlc  cooperation.  Including  joint 
water  projects  and  development  schemes; 
regional  cooperation,  including  the  opening 
of  access  to  ports  and  renewal  of  direct  inter- 
communication between  all  parts  of  the 
Arab  wcnrld;  formulation  of  peace  treaties 
and  trade  pacts. 

It  should  not  be  said  that  there  is  any- 
thing Utopian  or  visionary  in  the  prospects 
which  I  have  described  here.  This  is  the 
Israel  view  ot  a  possiUe  agenda  for  a  direct 
peace  negotiation  between  Israel  and  the 
neighboring  Arab  States.  We  shoiild  wish  to 
meet  with  each  Arab  State,  as  we  met  with 
each  Arab  State  to  conclude  armistice  agree- 
ments, in  order  to  discuss  the  application  In 
each  relationship  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures which  I  have  described,  it  should 
be  understood  that  any  negotiations  between 
two  states  should  not  encroach  upon  the  in- 
terests of  any  third  state,  or  upon  thoee  of 
the  international  community  in  the  Holv 
Land.       "  ' 

It  would  be  natural.  In  view  of  the  varied 
nature  of  the  subjects  which  engage  our  mu- 
^..tual  interest,  that  some  simultaneous  dis- 
"Cinslon  should  proceed  of  each  nudn  cate- 
gory.   The  conclusions  should  be  formally 


consolidated  In  the  treaties  which  should 
emerge  as  their  result.  I  must  say  again 
that  both  the  list  of  subjects  and  their  order 
are  purely  illxistrative.  Negotiations  in  each 
case  should  start  with  an  agreed  agenda  to 
be  reached  by  the  suggestions  and  proposals 
ox  both  parties. 

Cooperation  Succeeded  in  Past 

In  conclusion,  for  those  who  consider  that 
this  Is  a  prospect  beyond  realization,  I  would 
point  out  that  but  a  few  years  ago  there  ex- 
isted, in  simpler  r.nd  less  ambitious  forms, 
a  process  of  Interchange  between  the  Jewish 
■people  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  coxintrles  around  us  de- 
rived full  benefit  from  our  wotlc  when  it 
was  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Our  immi- 
grant population,  which  began  to  be  fully 
productive  only  after  a  time  lag,  provided 
a  steady  and  growing  market  for  their  agri- 
eultxiral  produce  and  Industrial  raw  mate- 
rials. Palestine  headed  the  list  of  export 
markets  of  all  the  neighboring  countries. 
Interest  was  evinced  all  aro\ind  in  our  scien- 
tific achievements  and  social  innovations. 
Experts  of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru- 
salem went  to  Iraq  by  Invitation  to  draw  up 
plans  of  afforestation  and  combating  locusts 
and  to  organize  an  entomological  service. 
Kmlssarles  from  Iraq  were  among  us  to  in- 
vestigate commercial  organization  and  rural 
education.  Syria  sent  missions  to  study 
workers'  housing.  Lebanon  dispatched  agri- 
cultural ofllclals  to  study  methods  of  botanic 
research. 

Governmental  missions  from  Egypt  carried 
out  comprehensive  stvidies  of  agricultural  co- 
operation and  experimentation  in  Jewish 
Palestine,  which  were  embodied  in  printed 
reports.  Prom  all  middle  eastern  countries 
patients  flocked  to  J«-usalem  for  medical 
treatment,  and  Jerusalem  doctors  were  called 
to  neighboring  capitals  for  consiiltatlons  and 
operations.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, our  own  experts  and  emissaries  traveled 
in  the  Arab  countries  to  observe  and  to  learn. 

Peaceful  Relations  Im{>eratlve 
Today,  with  the  great  dynamism  of  newly 
won  Independence  and  swift  industrial  prog- 
ress, we  coxild  achieve  together,  each  within 
its  own  limits  and  In  cooperation  with  oth- 
ers, a  development  of  the  area,  with  its  vast 
human  and  material  resources,  on  a  scale  and 
spirit  commensurate  with  the  great  renais- 
sance which  came  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent when  Its  conununlcatlons  were  opened 
up  a  century  ago.  This  Is  the  prospect  which 
the  United  Nations  would  Inaugurate  If  it 
would  recommend  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  that  they  enter  into  direct,  free,  and 
unfettered  negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ^aceful  and  neighborly  relations. 
The  blueprint  of  peace  which  I  have  here 
outilned  U  different  In  many  respects,  some- 
times fundamentally  different,  from  that  en- 
visaged in  past  circumstances  and  In  past 
resolutions.  If  it  does  not  conform  with  our 
past  conception,  it  does,  I  think,  accord  with 
United  Nations  objectives  and  the  require- 
ments of  our  common  future.  The  General 
Assembly  and  all  governments,  especially  the 
Arab  governments,  will,  ws  hope,  give  their 
most  mature,  serious,  and  deliberate  consid- 
eration to  this  plan. 

The  Governments  of  Canada,  Cuba,  Den- 
mark. Ecuador,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pan- 
ama, and  Uruguay,  which  have  sponsored 
this  resolution  for  a  dlrectiy  negotiated  set- 
tlement, have  given  us  the  most  solemn  mo- 
ment in  the  development  of  our  relations 
since  Israel's  statehood  was  established.  If 
we  seize  It.  we  may  assemble  next  year  and 
be  able  to  echo  the  words  which  the  Pilgrim 
ntthers  at  the  American  continent  observed 
with  thankfulnese,  after  enduring  the  rigors 
of  their  first  arduous  months.  We  shall  say, 
as  they  said:  "We  have  made  a  clearing  in 
the  wilderness;  and  another  year  will  see  a 
larger  clearing,  a  better  garnering.  We  have 
made  a  beginning  la  a  hoartUe  world." 


When  these  proposals  are  translated  into 
reality  as  a  consequence  of  a  free  and  direct 
peace  negotiation,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  forever  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  adopted  a  resolution,  seeking  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  the  proud  and 
venerable  area  where  the  arts  of  civilization 
were  bom,  and  whence  the  call  for  universal 
brotherhood  came  down  through  the  ages  to 
successive  generations  of  men. 


Hmu«  Dittrict  CoBUBittM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

or  SOUTH  CABOUMa 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBKNTATTVES 
Friday.  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  accounting  of  the  activities 
of  the  House  District  Committee  since  I 
became  Its  chairman  on  January  3. 1949. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  Blghty- 
flrst  Congress  256  bills  were  referred  to 
the  District  Committee.  Sixty-five  of 
these  bills  were  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  were  enacted  into  public 
law.  The  House  and  Senate  District 
Committees  held  hearings  and  passed  on 
all  65  of  these  bills  before  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  eventually  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  signature. 

During  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  74  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  and  Senate  District 
nnmmttti^,  and  27  of  these  bills  were 
considered  by  both  the  House  sum! 
Senate  District  Committees  and  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
eventually  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.  All  of  these  bills  were  enacted 
into  law  which  made  a  total  of  93  biUs 
that  became  public  law  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  District  Committees.  All  of  these 
bills  were  given  tlx>rough  bearings  by  the 
House  District  Committee  before  they 
were  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  198  bills  were  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  House  and 
Senate  District  Committees  for  consid- 
eration. The  House  District  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  60  of  these 
bills  and  they  were  reported  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  and  enacted  into  public  law. 
During  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  34  bills  were  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  House  and 
Senate  District  Committees.  The  Dis- 
trict Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  all  of  these  bills  and  15  of  the  34  bills 
were  favorably  considered  after  extensive 
hearings  by  the  committee.  These  bills 
were  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  became  public  law. 

Tou  can  readily  see  that  the  members 
of  the  District  Committee  were  extremely 
active  during  my  term  as  chairman. 
The  memben;  of  the  committee  have 
made  an  enviable  record  in  attendance, 
as  only  a  few  times  during  the  4  years 
while  I  was  chairman  was  it  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  committee  without  a 
quorum* 


from  the  House  District  Committee  be- 
came public  law  while  I  was  chairman 
of  the  committee.  The  Senate  District 
Committee,  of  course,  held  hearings  and 
was  successfull  in  having  these  bills 
favorably  enacted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  happy  over  the  success  my  com- 
mittee made  during  the  Eighty-first  and 
E^hty-second  Congresses. 
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PUa  for  a  U^ted  States  Medical 
^^       DcBtal  Aeadcmj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  TOtK 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8SNTAT1VXS 

Monday,  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  thinirin|>  about  the  need 
for  eataliUshlng  a  United  States  Medical 
and  Dental  Academy,  orgamwd  and  ad- 
ministered along  identical  lines  of  the 
West  Point- Annapolis  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  academy  would  be  to  increase 
the  supply  of  physicians  and  dentists  for 
our  military  needs,  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  for  other  governmental  med- 
ical needs.  In  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  last  Congress  ealUng  for  the  es. 
tablishment  of  such  an  institution  under 
Federal  auspices.  I  have  now  revised 
that  bill,  making  some  minor  changes, 
and  am  reintroducing  it 

Evor  sinee  the  days  of  Worid  War  n. 
we  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about 
the  shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists 
throughout  the  oormtry.  That  shortage 
has  grown  considerably  worse  in  the  last 
few  years  since  the  Korean  war  because 
of  the  great  need  for  medical  services 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  So  great  was  this 
need  that  about  2  jrears  ago  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  draft 
of  doctors  and  denUsts.  According  to 
flgrires  Just  released  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, a  totol  of  4.246  doctors  and 
2,181  dentists  have  been  drafted  since 
July  1951.  that  is  within  a  period  of  18 
months. 

About  a  year  ago.  the  New  York 
Times  made  a  Nation-wide  survey  eon- 
cemlng  medical  education  and  facillUes 
and  foxind  that  many  of  our  medical 
schools  have  plans  and  programs  for 
expansion.  Nevertheless,  in  reporting 
the  results  of  its  survey,  the  Times  states 
in  lU  issue  of  March  2.  1952,  as  follows; 

A  majority  of  the  medical  deans — 78  per- 
cent— believe  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  doc- 
tors in  the  country  at  present,  and  advocate 
further  «zpanslon  of  medical  facilities. 
•  e.  e  They  p(tfnt  to  critical  shortages  In 
mral  areas. 
J 

The  aim  of  my  bill  is  not  to  tratai  doe- 
tors  and  dentists  for  the  general  popu- 
lation. Its  purpose  is  to  make  available 
a  sufflcient  number  of  physicians  and 
dentists  to  meet  our  military  needs,  for 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
veterans'  hospitals,  and  similar  Federal 
ectlviUes  requiring  medical  services.  In- 
directly, it  would  be  of  help  to  the  gen- 
eral population  through  the  elimination 


of  the  need  of  drafting  physicians  and 
dentists  and  oftentimes  leaving  com- 
uuniUes  with  limited  medical  services. 

1^  us  also  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  our  cities  may  some  day  be- 
come enemy  targets  and  be  exposed  to 
enemy  attacks  from  the  air.  In  such 
eyent.  or  in  the  event  of  serious  epi- 
demics or  other  emergencies,  we  must 
be  fully  prepared  to  render  medical  care 
to  the  civilian  population  over  and  above 
|*e  normal  civilian  needs  for  such  care. 
The  creation  of  a  United  States  Medical 
aiW  Dental  Academy,  such  as  I  propose, 
would  provide  a  new  source  of  specially 
trained  and  readily  available  nucleus  of 
medical  men  in  Government  services 
around  which  ttie  necessary  expansions 
could  be  tmdertaken  in  times  of  disaster. 

Unlike  military  officers  who  have  been 
graduated  from  West  Point  or  Annapolis, 
mMical  officers  in  our  armed  services 
have  had  to  pay  for  their  own  medical 
education  and  tnUnlng.  Why  oould  not 
our  Government  train  the  doctors  and 
dentists  it  requires  for  its  medical  serv- 
ices in  the  same  manner  that  it  trains 
its  military  officers?  Indeed,  a  medical 
academy  would  add  a  new  complement 
of  doct<H's  and  denUsts  each  year  to 
meet  Government  needs.  It  would  un- 
questionably  serve  as  a  very  encoiurag- 
Ing  factor  in  the  advancement  of  mili- 
tary medicine,  in  the  development  of 
uem  fields  of  medical  knowledge,  and  in 
giting  military  medicine  a  professional 
career  status  which  it  deserves. 

Military  medicine,  as  we  all  know,  has 
some  qjedal  problems.  It  must  be  oon- 
oemed  wiUi  the  human  factors  inherent 
in  military  service  in  the  Arctic  region 
and  in  the  tropics.  It  must  study  phys- 
ical problems  which  arise  from  jet-pro- 
petled  planes,  or  in  submarines.  It  is 
concerned  with  mass  training,  global 
war,  and  the  use  of  imconventional 
weapons.  Moreover,  it  has  another  im- 
portant distinguishing  feature  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked,  namely,  preven- 
tive medicine — Uxe  problem  of  keeping 
men  and  women  fit  for  service  and  of 
maintaining  adequate  health  and  sanita- 
tion measures.  Bdost  medical  schools  to- 
day properly  put  major  emiriiasis  upon 
diagnosis  and  cure  of  disease,  frequently 
at  the  expense  of  courses  in  preventive 
methods  and  techniques. 

These  special  medical  problems  of  the 
military  are  merely  noted  here  without 
specific  rec(»nmendations  as  to  the  pro- 
posed Acadera3r*s  currictilum,  of  cotmse. 
Clearly,  they  represent  fields  of  speciali- 
zation. Just  as  clearly,  the  basic  courses 
offered  in  the  Medical  Academy  would 
duplicate  the  courses  given  in  every  good 
medical  school  in  the  country,  plus  the 
special  needs  required  in  the  field  of 
inilltary  medicine. 

The  pnHwsed  legislation  contains  the 
following  major  provisions: 

First.  It  creates  the  United  States 
Medical  and  Dental  Academy  aloi^  lines 
similar  to  the  Military  Academy,  the 
Naval  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, said  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

Second.  Appointinents  to  this  Acad- 
emy would  be  made  ftt>m  all  congres- 
sional districts.  Territories,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  8  from  each  State  at  large,  and  132 
from  the  United  States  at  large. 


Third.  Candidates  for  admission 
would  be  at  least  20  jrears  of  age  but  less 
than  25,  graduates  ot  a  college  or  uni- 
versity or  the  equivalent.  clttaenB  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 

Fourth.  The  course  of  study  shall  be 
the  same  as  prescribed  in  accredited 
medical  and  dental  schools,  plus  such 
other  courses  specifically  needed  in  mili- 
tary medicine. 

Fifth.  Graduates  from  the  Academy    ^ 

would  remain  in  Government  servioe  for 
5  years. 

Sixth.  All  employees  of  the  Academy 
would  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  and  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civU-serrlce  retirement 
laws. 

Seventh.  The  Academy  would  have  a 
Superintendent  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  la  years,  and  a  Board  of 
Visitors  with  prescribed  pay  and  mini- 
mum duties. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  we  AcnM  have  built  such 
a  medical  academy  a  long  time  ago,  be- 
cause the  Armed  Forces  need  it,  the  Gov- 
ernment health  services  need  it,  and  the 
couniar  needs  it.  Today  we  must  be 
moved  by  extremity  and  urgency  to 
establish  such  a  school  so  ttiat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  in  the  future,  as- 
sume its  fair  share  and  responsibiaity  in 
helping  to  sui^ly  the  doctors  and  den- 
tists it  must  have  tar  its  own  servicee, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war^ 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  my  bfll 
will  rective  favorable  consideration  and 
early  approval  of  the  oommittee  to  whi^ 
it  was  referred  and  the  subsequent  ap« 
I»rovaI  oi  Congress. 


Oar  Fatane  AmerictES 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mxw  roue 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTA'XITXS 

Friday,  Feibruary  6.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  coUeagues-ls 
proud  to  wear  the  beautiful  button  pr^ 
sented  to  him  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  We  all  know  that  every  Boy 
Scout  of  America  under  proper  leader- 
ship will  eventually  enrich,  ennoble,  and 
strengthen  our  country  lAiysieally  and 
spiritually.  Which  raises  the  imp<Htant 
question  of  adult  responsibility: 
Wbbb  Amm  liBM  TO  Laasf 


There  isat  a  lad  but  wants  to  grow 

Manly  and  true  at  heart. 
And  every  lad  would  like  to  know 

The  secret  «e  impart. 

Ob,  havent  you  heard  him  plead? 
Hell  follow  a  man  at  play  or  work 

If  only  the  man  will  lead. 

Where  are  the  men  to  lead  today? 

E^parlng  an  hour  or  two. 
Teaching  the  lads  the  game  to  play. 

Just  as  the  man  should  do? 
Village  and  slxuis  are  calling  "Come," 

Here  are  the  lads.  Indeed, 
Who  can  tell  what  they  might  become 

2X  only  the  men  will  lead? 


I 


AS2% 
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Motor  and  golf,  and  •  itlnttt  sport. 
wm  vp  thti  Ome  a  lot, 

ndAat  you  Uke  to  «»d  jWd  tKUgkt 
.  a  hof  •  kBotf 


Bow  can  a  boy  know  what  to  do, 
Zf  tk«r*  lant  a  man  to  leadV 


Wbaraara  tb*  mmu  to  luul  aliaad. 

GKiidlng  at  boyhoodl  aide? 
lien  wlio  wtn  rlae  in  arory  land. 

BiUslny  ttM  *Omit  Dtrkte." 
Nation  and  flag  and  tongtie  unite 


IS  tba  bays  who  would  do  rlghtk 
But  where  are  the  men  to  lead? 


EiMttvt  ami  Warn  Stcmikf  Prtcnm 


XXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

ow  mrw  JBunrr 
HI  IBB  BOOSI  OF  BEPBESZOlTMSfSS 

Fridas.  February  6,  1953 

Ifr.  HOWEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  toi- 
lowing  editorial  appeared  in  tbe  Wash- 
iDgtim  Pott  on  February  4.  1953. 

No  more  eloquent  voice  in  defense  of 
Americanism  in  tbe  great  tradition  of 
•ur  free  proas  exists  today  ttaan  the  edi- 
torial pace  of  the  Washington  Post.  llM 
InfonBied  and  able  editorial  writers  of 
this  defender  of  our  liberties  have  from 
tbb  beginning  kept  us  inf mmed  oi  the 
ineanlfig  of  tbe  Federal  loyalty  program 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  tend- 
log. 

The  Post  editorial  entiUed  "New  Se- 
curity ProRram"  is  must  reading  for  aJI 
who  care  about  our  country,  whose  ex- 
istence is  at  stake  in  this  period  of  push- 
ing and  raflspant  totalitarianism. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Msw   fiKnOSITT   Pbocoum 

It  la  good  news  that  President  Eiaenhower 
plans  a  drastic  revision  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fjmtitm  of  selecting  and  screening 
Its  employees.  The  present  employee  loyalty 
program,  put  la  operation  by  Executive  or- 
d«  of  PtesldBut  Itnman  in  IMT.  baa  proved 
to  be  neither  effective  nor  fair.  However 
well  It  may  have  served  part  of  Its  purpose 
to  protoet  tbe  United  Statca  against  tnflltca- 
tlan  Qt  dtainyal  persons.  It  baa  failed  disaMOly 
to  protect  loyal  employees  against  tmfnami^^ 
accusations  of  disloyalty,  it  Is  Impotent 
to  achieve  the  same  dxial  purpose  as  defined 
by  President  Blaenhowar  In  bis  measttge  to 
Cbngrsss  on  Hocday — to  develop  a  clearance 
qntem  that  **wm  be  both  fair  to  ttM  rights 
or  tbe  tndtvldaal  and  effective  for  thm  safety 
wt  the  Natton." 

Tbe  outlines  of  the  projected  revision  are 
■till  very  vague.  It  Is  said  that  the  Loyalty 
Bevlew  Board  will  be  abolished.  This  la 
bound  to  ba  a  Uesstng— «t  least  so  far  as 
the  Board  in  its  present  form  and  method 
ct  operatSon  ia  concciaed.  The  Board  oat- 
rageously  overstepped  Its  proper  function 
and  auttiarity  when  tt  undutook  to  operate 
not  merely  as  a  review  body  to  which  ag- 
grieved Indlvidnals  aonkl  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  a  lower  board  but  as  an  auditing 
body  QTiallfled  to  upeet  clearances  as  well 
as  condemnations  in  the  boards  below.  The 
Loyalty  Review  Board  reached  its  nadir  in 
the  John  Carter  Vincent  case;  and  we  pre- 
sume that  it  was  knowledge  of  the  Fresl. 


dent's  Intention  to  junk  it  that  led  Secre- 
DuBes  to  dlBftharge  the  special  super- 
board  under  Judge  iMamed  Hand  es- 
tabnsbed  by  Dean  Acheaan.  Mr.  Dollea  needs 
no  more  than  his  oem  good  senee.  fatmess 
and  rasard  tat  the  Foreign  Service  to  JuatlXy 
clearance  of  ICr.  Vincent. 

In  his  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
President  Eiaenhower  declared  forcefully  that 
"tbm  primary  responslbfllty  for  keeping  out 
the  disloyal  and  the  daageroos  rests  squarely 
iqxm  the  exeeutlvs  branch.**  There  la  bn- 
pUelt  in  thla  a  wamlii«  to  the  tagWaUva 
branch  to  keep  hands  off — a  warning  very 
much  needed  in  view  of  Senator  licCaaxHT's 
planned  probes  Into  personnel  flies  nxul  the 
lojralty  of  individual  employees.  Congres- 
sional investigations  before  the  new  admin- 
istration has  had  a  ^ance  to  aet  Its  houaa 
IB  enter  and  to  perfect  its  own  preoaotUma 
against  dlaloyalty  cannot  be  other  than  mla- 
chlevous  and  self-seeking.  Whether  Henator 
MCCasTHT  will  recognize  and  respect  the 
PreaMentl  admonition  remains,  of  course,  to 
be 


The  new  Kxeeutlve  order  is  expected  to 
broaden  the  eo-caUed  securtty-rtek  program 
and  make  it  appUcable  to  aU  i«enclec  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  aimed,  appareotly. 
at  tbe  foolish,  the  loose-tongued.  the  weak, 
and  the  otherwise  vulnerable,  as  well  as  at 
the  disloyal.  Theae  are  all  dangerous  to 
security:  and,  of  course,  the  utmost  care 
ought  to  be  exercised  to  keep  them  out  ot 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  We 
■hoold  think  it  obvious,  however,  that  it 
would  be  wasteful  and  absmd  to  treat  aQ 
Oovanmient  Jobs  aa  though  they  were  equally 
sensitive  from  the  security  point  ot  view 
and  reqiilred  equal  care  In  the  elearanea 
of  their  incumbenta.  Efllcieocy  illftatea 
concentration  on  tboee  sensitive  situations 
where  the  need  for  caution  Is  the  greatMt. 
Hie  focus  of  clearance  procedure  and  the 
setting  of  security  standards  are  problems 
concerning  which  much  help  oould  be  gained 
from  a  body  t«"«««y  to  tiM  |s»T«*t^  oommls- 


If  the  shift  to  a  eacurlty-rlsk 
the  abandonment  of  formal  i^rutin^  gf  dj^. 
loyalty — a  monstrous  crime  of  which  no 
American  ought  to  be  convicted  without 
safeguards  embraced  in  the  concept  of  due 
process  of  law — then  the  new  program  will, 
indeed,  prove  a  slgnfflrant  step  forward.  Wa 
hope  that,  in  addition,  the  Etoenhowet  eider 
will  oorreet  the  two  fundamental  vtoea  of 
the  present  loyalty  program— Its  reliance 
en  anonymoua  heaiaay  and  Its  oondsiBBatlaa 
of  indivldiials  on  grounds  at  aasre  doiil>t. 
The  reputations  of  Amertaan  ciUaaua  and 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  are  far  too  important  to  be  subjected 
to  the  hazards  of  goesip  and  guessing.  We 
trust  that  the  new  program  will  be  stringent 
and  careful — based,  this  is  to  say.  upon  tbe 
long  experience  of  Americana  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  dlaoovary  of  the 
truth. 


Rcpert  OB  rvsf  MobIb  of  Ei|[Biy-ttira 
Caagrcss 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

OP  KUMCSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday.  February  6.  19i3 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  minois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fay  unanimous  consent  granted.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  incladeaiy  flnk 


report  from  the  Eighty-third  Congress 
to  my  constituents  in  the  Sec(md  EMs- 
trict  of  minola.  transmitted  through  the 
Hyde  Park  Herald,  an  excellent  commu- 
nity newspaper  which  Is  read  by  every- 
one in  that  community: 
PxasT  Bcpoar  or  CoNoaxssMAjr  Basbait 
O'Haxa  to  His  CoNarrruxNTs  in  trs  Sac- 

OKD    DtSTXICT,    TIUNSIMTTXS    TBBOT7CH    TBB 

Btob  Pane  HwiTn 


Here  Is  how  and  why  I  voted  on  the  two 
bills  passed  by  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  first  month  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress. 

H.  a.  197B.  a  bm  eontlnnlag  for  9  yMtfs 
and  to  19S5  the  expiration  date  of  the  Re- 
organization Aet  of  IMO,  empowering  the 
President  to  effect  reorganisations  in  the 
executive  department  In  Una  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
for  economy  and  efficiency. 

In  coaunlttae.  Chaiman  Class  HomtAW 
and  all  Republican  members  (except  one. 
recorded  as  present)  had  voted  to  clip  the 
power  of  President  Elsenhower  by  providing 
that  the  vote  necessary  for  the  rejection 
of  a  Presidential  organization  plan  in  either 
Rouee  of  Congrsas  would  be  a  simple  asa- 
Jorlty  of  thoae  prssant.  TlM  Dsmocratlo 
mendicrs  ot  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  give  President  Elsenhower  ttaa 
same  power  that  had  been  given  to  and  had 
been  exercised  by  President  Trtiman.  whoea 
reorganisation  plans  became  effective  unices 
rejected  by  a  constitutional  maJ(Hity  of 
either  body.  A  constitutional  majority  Is 
318  In  the  Houee;  49  In  the  Senate. 

Prsaldent  Ttnman  was  able  to  enact  Into 
law  flS  percent  of  tbe  reoommendatkma  «C 
the  Hoover  Commission.  I  voted  to  give 
President  Elsenhower  the  same  power  vested 
In  his  predecessor  In  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  make  effective  the  remaining 
S8  percent  of  the  Hoover  Commission  tso^ 
ommendatlons.  « 

The  point  Is  that  aU  the  departmenta  of 
Oovcnunent  have  plenty  of  friends  In  tha 
Oongrssa  who  under  a  almple  majority  rala 
could  help  out  merely  by  being  sheont.  I 
believe  that  my  constituents  want  an  end  to 
waste,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency  In  Oov- 
ernment.  I  shall  support  all  of  the  Presi- 
dents plans  of  reorganization  that  are  wisely 
calBUlated  to  reach  that  objective. 

8.  MS  was  a  bm  to  provide  an  Under  8efr> 
retary  of  atate  (tor  AdmtnlstratlaB).  I  was 
1  of  IS  who  voted  in  opposiUon.  My  vola 
was  cast  with  reluctance  for  several  reasons. 
It  was  one  o^  the  first  requests  of  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles.  The  gentleman  to  be  ap- 
pointed was  from  the  Cbleago  area  and  was 
generally  regarded  as  being  unvisually  w«B 
qualified  and  wUnng  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment at  a  considerable  persosial  aaerl&ea. 
Moreover  the  bill  had  bean  unanimously  r*^ 
ported  out  by  tbe  committee  and  had  tha 
support  of  the  Democratic  leadership  as  well 
as  the  Republican  leadership. 

Voting  for  the  bill  would  have  been  the 
easy  thing  to  do  and  of  course  personally 
preferable  beeaose  no  one  wishes  to  stand 
out  in  spares  oKMaitlon  when  saost  ot  his 
coUeagiies  are  engaged  in  what  seems  to 
them  an  act  of  prsrlmunsas 

Tet  in  my  opinion  the  biU  was  of  far  mora 
Importance  than  appeared  on  tbe  siirfaca. 
It  was  the  first  test  of  bow  rigidly  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  woiild  hold  to  its  resolve  and 
Rs  pledge  to  achieve  «:oonomy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mderal  Oovernment. 

It  created  not  merely  another  Job — ^wlth 
an  annual  salary  of  S17.S00— but  an  entirely 
new  echelon  in  tbe  State  Department.  As 
tt  stood  we  had  a  Secretary  of  State,  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  and  10  Assistant  Sec- 
retarlee  of  State.  To  this  generous  array  It 
was  proposed  to  add  another  Under  Secretary 
and  at  a  grtatar  salary.     The  new  Under 
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Secretary  of  Btats  was 
tarles  under  hlaa  and  axi  oAse  of  staff  hrtpava, 
all  doing  the  work  farm«ly  psrformad  by 
ons  Assistant  Secretarr  ot  State.  Tbe  ea- 
pense  of  all  of  this  no  ons  attamptad  even  to 
estimate  although  all  ag^-eed  that  it  would 
run  to  a  eonsiderabto  lunount. 

Being  gracious  to  a  iiew  President  on  his 
honeymoon  and  to  a  a<*w  Baeretary  of  State 
would  start  another  aadlaas  chain  of  gracious 
acts  to  other  new  depaitmant  heads.  That 
Is  the  way  the  ataggerin^:;  load  of  Government 
expense  has  grown.  t:>ur  Job  is  to  effect 
eoonomlea.  The  aocmar  wa  go  about  our  Job 
tbe  better  the  taxpayers  wlU  tike  it. 

Tbe  word  has  gone  mit  that  the  pvrwonnel 
In  Government  olBoea  tii  to  ba  drastleaUy  re- 
duced and  that  for  the  tUne  being  there  wm 
be  no  raplaoemento  of  thoaa  who  have  laft 
the  governmental  service. 

It  seemed  to  ma  Inoenalstant  with  12ils 
policy  that  at  the  very  start  another  Job 
should  be  created  In  the  high  salary  bracket. 
Tbe  proper  prooedure.  ss  I  viewed  it.  was  to 
turn  over  tbe  work  propoaad  to  be  done  by 
tbe  new  job  bolder  to  one  ot  the  tan  wMJwg 
Assistant  Seeretarlas  of  Stote,  and  for  that 
position  the  President  oould  make  bis  own 
selection.  Thus  the  aitmlnlstratlon  would 
not  be  hampered  In  the  sttghtaa*.  in  tha  work 
of  reorganlaatlon  of  tbe  Stete  Department 
eontemplatod  or  In  the  salaetion  for  the  Job 
of  tlM  eatlmable  gantlssaan  from  Chicago. 

mis  entire  mess  of  waste  and  cstravagaaoe 
has  pyramided  from  Jusc  soch  alaapla  acts  at 
gradousDaas  in  putttatg  extra  paopte  on  the 
payrolL 

I  would  be  most  appraelattve  to  voters  ot 
the  second  district  who  wtU  taks  tha  time  to 
write  me  tbalr  reaetloaa  In  their  optnlon. 
was  my  vote  on  8.  MS  a  food  vote  or  a  bad 
voteT 

Academic  fraadou:  doubtful  that  attack 
wm  go  to  violent  lengths  threatened.  Presi- 
dent beUeved  to  be  making  aooM  headway  in 
effort  to  modify  tbe  seal  ot  the  aealota.  Be- 
sponslble  Republican  luadarshlp  coming  to 
oondusloa  that  an  unchacksd  attack  upon 
popular  education  wotild  ruin  party's  <<HM»^f^ 
In  1064  and  return  a  Democratic  Congrsas 
for  the  last  3  years  of  the  Eiaenhower  admin- 
istration. Lsaderthtp  woold  eonllne  Investl- 
gatlona  to  Indlvlduala.  refrain  from 
InvestlgatlBg  universities  and  collages  as 
such. 

Rent  control:  Bsarfid  of  repercussions  If 
Federal  rent  control  In  Chicago  Is  permitted 
to  end  abruptly,  and  tenante  faced  with 
exorbitant  inereaaad  rent  demands  without 
protection,  talk  here  in  that  official  Waab- 
ington  is  putting  pressure  on  Springfield  to 
provide  cushion  in  form  of  State  enactment. 
Subject  so  tlekll^  Precident  Elsenhower  in- 
tended to  omit  It  from  hto  stete  at  the  Un- 
ion message,  changed  }\ls  mind  at  tbe  last 
moment,  simimoned  Senate  and  House  lead- 
ers unexpecfedly  with  result  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  real  estite  lobby,  not  at  all 
reassuring  to  tenanCa.  As  memosr  ot  Bank* 
Ing  and  Currency  Committee  I  have  Intro- 
duced BL  R.  2659  to  extend  rent  oontroL 
This  will  have  substantial  Democratic  sup- 
port. 

Tldelands:  Offshore  oils  Issue  may  not 
come  up  until  Democrate  from  Interested 
Southern  Stetes  have  voted  on  other  legisla- 
tion in  which  adaUnlsl  ration  Is  Interested. 
Southerners,  extremely  displeased  with  Pres- 
ident's proposal  to  end  segregation  in  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla,  are  now  inclined  to  accept 
It  as  political  gesttire  or  at  most  affecting 
only  the  limited  wea  of  the  IMstrlet.  Delsy 
in  delivery  of  underseas  oil  lands  to  Southern 
Stetes  Is  expected  by  Republicans  to  ksep 
votee  In  line. 

Statehood:  BawaU  statelMod  U  on  the 
MlaiUnlstratlon's  agenda.  Alaaka  Is  off. 
This  to  strictly  political.  HawaU  Is  elsssed  as 
Republican,  Alaska  as  Demooratlo.  Befrab- 
licans  want  two  more  aeate  In  the  Senate,  are 
determined  to  keep  Dsmocrats  from  match- 
ing thto  gain. 
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KSTEN8ION  (V  REBCARKB 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEWNSKI 


or 

nr  THE  BOUSE  or  rbprebentativbs 
Friday,  February  6,  195i 

Mr.  8IEMIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  to 
always  good  to  salute  an  institution 
whiph  has  done  so  much  to  help  develop 
tbe  manhood  of  America. 


I  have  received  several  letters  ftnm^' 
my  constituents  regarding  the  falUng 
prices  of  the  cattle  market.  While  most 
of  these  letters  are  from  cattle  growers. 
several  chambers  of  commerce  qt  cities 
located  in  the  district  I  represent  have 
also  written  me  telling  of  a  sharp 
dediae  In  sales,  traceabte  directly  to  the 
cattle  market  which,  if  allowed  to  con«^ 
tinue  to  drop,  threatens  our  national 
economy.  I  must  remind  you  of  the 
drastic  drop  of  farm  prices  of  the  twen- 
ties— a  decline  which  many  economists 
claim  was  the  reason  for  the  stoek  mar- 
ket crash  of  1929  and  the  depression  that 
followed. 

I  have  been  informed  Uie  Department 


Apoordingly.  in  connection  with  my    ^  Defense  purchases  meat  from  foreign 


pledge  to  wear  the  Boy  Scout  bsdge  in 
the  lapel  of  my  coat  during  Boy  Scout 
Week,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
and  under  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Coqgress,  I  list  below  the  Invltatkms  re- 
cited in  my  office  here  in  Washington 
thia  morning  by  Scout  Michael  Rhine. 
10-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  George  Rhine, 
Den  Mother  of  Den  No.  1,  Pack  63,  of  the 
National  Capital  Area  Council  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  I  am  sure  Michael's  invi- 
tation expresses,  as  well,  the  sentiments 
of  all  of  the  distinguished  Scouts,  their 
parents  and  guardians,  whom  it  is  my 
high  honor  to  represent,  in  the  Thir- 
teenth CongressioBal  District  of  New 
Jersey: 

Z  Sm  Boout  IClchad  Rhine.  Tomorrow  Is 
the  beginning  of  Boy  Scout  Week.  Scouto 
are  adding  the  forty-third  candle  on  their 
birthday  cake.  Candles  that  through  the 
years  have  lighted  boyhood's  path  to  man- 
hood. These  candles  have  brightened  the 
way  with  fun  and  fellowship,  guiding  boys 
to  a  future  of  good  dtiflenshlp. 

The  Boy  Scoute  of  America  was  chartered 
by  Congrees  in  1916.  This  week  our  Nation 
will  honor  Ite  3,000,000  scouts  and  leaders. 

In  43  years,  more  than  30,000,000  men  and 
boys  have  been  members  of  tbe  scouting 
organization.  Many  of  these  boys  havr 
groWh  to  become  outstanding  leaden. 

The  National  Capital  area  council,  which 
I  rspreeent.  has  a  membership  of  31.000 
boyi^  and  over  8,000  adult  leaders. 

W«  want  to  Invite  you  to  say  "Happy  birth- 
day to  tbe  Boy  Sooute  of  America"  by  wear- 
ing this  scout  badge  In  your  U^mI  during 
Boy  Scout  Week. 

Thanks.  Michael,  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  scouts  of  Bayonne  and  Jersey  City, 
thanks  a  lot.    Oood  luck,  paL 


Fallbff    Piiess    al    IIm    Cattle    Market 
TlireateB  Um  EcMMmy  of  Onr  NatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiCARKS 


or 


Hon  A.  L  MLLER 


mt  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

A^.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remaiks  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe 
RacORS,  I  include  letters  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Natkmal  Livestock  Auction 
Assdciatton.  and  the  president  of  the 
UBion  Stockyards  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 


countries.  While  they  are  not  actually 
bringing  the  meat  into  the  country,  they 
are.  in  effect,  importing  meat  when  they 
make  these  foreign  purchases  of  meat  to 
be  cotisumed  by  our  servicemen  stationed 
in  other  lands.  I  cannot  understand  why 
our  Oovernment  should  purchase  farm 
products  from  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  help  stabilize  their  economy  whUe 
American  cattlemen  are  suffering  losses 
amountUw  to  nearly  $100  on  each  head 
of  cattle. 

During  the  last  11  months,  cattle  have 
depreciated  approximately  40  percent  In 
the  nelds  and  feedlots,  but  the  price  of 
com  and  wheat  which  is  used  to  fatten^ 
these  same  cattle  r«nains  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  take  a  look  at  the  price 
of  beef  in  the  grocery  stores  and  the 
price  of  a  steak  in  a  restaurant-^those 
prices  have  not  dropped  40  percent. 

Mr.  ^;)eaker.  long  before  the  Novem- 
ber election.  I  was  trying  to  get  the  OP8 
and  the  administration  to  take  all  con- 
trols off  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod-< 
uots.  I  have  been  working  with  several 
groups  since  the  November  election  to 
get  controls  removed.  I  am  pleptsed  ta 
know  that  that  is  now  being  done.  It 
may  help  to  steady  the  cattle  market. 
It  will  bring  some  renewed  confidence. 
Direct  controls  never  dU  work  and  never 
wilL 

I  have  asked  pmniaslon  to  Insert  a 
portion  of  two  letters,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  men  higUy  regarded  tn  the 
cattle  growers  field.  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  CovG&BssxoNAL  Rsooao  because  I  feel 
it  wiU  be  of  great  Interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  greatly  concerned  with 
the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

The  letters  follow: 

UMdn  Stock  Tasbs 
Co.  or  Omaha,  Lto., 
Omoha,  Nebr..  January  29,  1953. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has.  for  a 
number  of  years,  publicized  parity  price  aa 
a  fair  price  and  one  that  would  amply  cover 
6osts  of  production.  That  is  true  on  most 
commodities.  However,  the  parity  price  that 
has  been  established  on  cattle  is,  and  has 
been  from  its  inception,  below  the  costs  ot 
production.  The  parity  price  today,  I  thlnkj 
is  about  fS0.70  per  hundredweight  on  cattle. 
This  Is  far  below  the  cost  of  production — 
on  either  the  ranch  or  the  feed  lot.  Yet,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  to  pub- 
licize this  figure  and,  as  a  consequence,  sells 
the  idea  to  the  consuming  fmbllc  that  a  fair 
price  for  cattle  is  $20  pa*  hundredweight. 

Let  me  point  out  the  fallacy  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  the  period  on  which  the  in-ica 
is  based — 1900-14 — was  a  time  of  subnor- 
mal prices  for  cattle.  Secondly,  the  kind  axid 
quality  of  cSttle  of  iO  years  ago— on  whlc^ 
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p>Kt»yl»>Mi<r  ^BiB— t  tteaame  kkMl  and 
quality  «•  b***  today,  ror^  y«an  ago, 
ISeaaa  Kmfl^hams  «tUl  made  up  a  good  share 
ct  our  cmtfle  population.  Tbere  waa  only  a 
soun  pereentage  of  purelved  bulla  used  In 
oommertMk  berds.  TtOMSj,  there  was  only 
•  small  ysrcentags  of  cattle  sIaught«Hred  that 
Kwe  p>alfi  fed.  Itida^.  most  of  our  cattle 
—a-wrtl  bvsd  aad  are  fattened  oa  grain  In  the 
feed  kHa  hefoM  being  slaughtered. 

Oonaaquently.  when  we  oon»pare  the  cattle 
of  40  years  ago  with  the  cattle  at  today.  It  Is 
like  oomparlag  the  automobile  of  40  years 
ago  with  the  automobile  of  today.  With 
ooouBodltieB  Ifte  com,  wheat,  and  muSi — ^we 
are  oooiMrtng  Uke  with  like.  There  has 
bMtt  vary  ittOa  ehaage  in  those  oommodltles 
during  the  last  40  years. 

Ttom  Departmeat  of  Agrtmltuae  should  ss- 
tabUah  a  parity  price,  not  on  "cattle"  but,  on 
aoae  spei^flc  United  States  grade  of  oattle— 
such  as  T7nlted  States  Good  or  United  States 
Choice.  That  wotdd,  no  doubt,  produce  a 
parity-price  figure  that  would  oorer  costs  of 
produoOOB  today.  If  eattte  are  forced  to  sen 
a*  the  aoHmOsd  pad^  prloe.  It  wm  break 
•U  or  the  eattleman  and  there  wiU  be  a  re- 
sulting acaretty  of  beef  because  no  one  can 
produce  it  at  that  figure.  By  '^«*>"ThlTie 
a  XaJlx  and  realistic  parity  price  on  United 
States  Gkiod  or  United  StatM  ChoUce  cattle. 
ttM  peydMloglcal  effect  would  greatly  benefit 
Ite  prodweer  aad  the  ooasunMr  resistance  to 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  on  beef  would  be 
largely  eliminated.  Tht  cattle  businaas  was 
asfTsr  tied  to  parity  untu  the  price  ooatrola 
wsre  put  into  affect. 

WlUi  kindest  regards,  and  wJahlng  you  suc- 
eess.  I  am 

Sincerely, 
\  H*saT  B.  OomK.  President. 

Tone  Livuiuca.  Comscibsiow  Co.. 

January  29,  1953. 

Agrteidture  Is  a  great  industry  with  more 
tevaeted  than  an  other  Industries  eomblned 
•ad  its  prlaelpal  commodity  is  suffering 
through  a  terribly  imhalanred  cosKltUon 
cauaed  by  a  severe  drought  in  sewn  Statee. 
Tor  the  past  18  months  I  have  watched 
these  cattle  moTlng  up  Highway  81  Into  the 
Com  Belt,  with  a  result  today  of  ahnonnal 
marketing  of  fed  cattte. 

Our  great  central  markets  bare  been  tm- 
aUe  to  cope  wtth  Cbe  sttoation.  Salesaien 
•as  unahle  to  sail  this  surplus  for  what  the 
meat  the  animals  yield  is  worth.  The  end 
or  this  abzMNrmaJ  marketing  is  not  in  sight 
yet.  Very  little  of  this  great  loss  which  runs 
from  $25  to  8100  per  head  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  cons\mier  with  lower  meat  prices. 

Nb  doubt  some  of  our  servants  like 
ICehad  DISidle  feel  that  they  have  achieved 
•  great  aooomiflishment,  not  realising  that 
the  bread  baskst  ot  America  reflects  the 
economy  of  the  country,  iius  thing  Is  big. 
I  am  afraid  it  Is  bigger  than  many  realize. 
You  know  livestock  generally  controls  the 
prosperity  of  agrlcxUture.  Livestock  controls 
the  value  of  an  of  the  grasses  of  the  range. 
aU  of  the  hay,  axul  most  of  the  grains.  When 
nywtock  prices  are  good,  agriculture  pros- 
pers and  when  agriculture  prospers  there  are 
Jobs  In  the  factories,  the  mines,  the  mm«^ 
the  oU  fields,  transportation,  and  retail. 

Today,  all  of  our  herds  have  suffered  a 
depreciation  of  around  40  percent  In  the  past 
XI  months.    It  is  coming  too  fast. 

Grains  are  supported;  I  hope  they  continue 
to  do  so.  but  when  one  man  buirs  a  bushel 
of  s^pparted  grain  and  loses  It  by  feeding 
livestock,  the  net  gain  to  agriculture  Is  noth« 
Jog. 

We  are  now  going  Into  the  second  year 
cS  severe  losses.  If  unchecked,  certainly  it 
wlU  lead  to  a  national  depression.  Sooner 
cnr  later  It  must  effect  the  man  that  mines 
the  coal,  that  smelters  the  steel,  that  bixilds 
the  tractor,  and  the  deep  freeee. 

Low  agricultural  prices  In  our  present 
economy  is  impossible.     The  cost  of   pro* 


diictloa  Is  aeossssrUy  high.  Ibday  a  tana- 
erli  electric  bUI  Is  half  the  cart  of  over-all 
prodooUoc  a  few  years  ago.  Othsi  costs 
have  grown  la  proportion.  I  am  eonviooed 
our  present  economy  cannot  stand  without 
supporte  of  some  kind.  It  is  that  little 
margin  of  over-production  that  agrlcalt\ire 
Is  subjected  to  that  ruins  the  entire  pro- 
duction price. 

Buslnesa  la  my  town  Is  slow.  It  wfll  get 
slower   and  wm   spread   to   the   cities   that 
my  town  does  business  with.    I  do  not  have 
all  or  the  answers,  but  the  Govamaant  has ' 
expert  economists. 

Certainly,  the  OPS  should  be  mted  from 
niftafc  at  once.  Government  grmdlug  is  a 
lo(^>hole  for  the  packer  to  make  low  bUto 
through.  When  he  bids  on  cattle  he  fears 
how  the  animals  will  grade.  The  packer  In 
the  past  was  able  to  fire  his  grader  If  he 
was  incompetent.  He  lost  his  customer  if 
his  product  was  uasatisfaotory.  The  buyer 
was  an  expert,  he  knew  how  they  would 
grade.  Bestrtcttoos  on  slaughtering  should 
be  abandoned.  If  we  just  seU  our  fat  stock 
grading  good  for  16  and  18  cents,  we  shoxild 
let  a  man  buy  it  and  slaughter  it  himself. 

If  there  is  a  country  In  the  world  short 
0*  meat,  we  should  be  trading  with  them  at 
onoe.  Only  a  sraall  portion  needs  to  be 
taken  off  of  the  market  to  stabilize  the  100 
percent  needed  to  supply  our  people. 

Action  should  be  taken  at  once.  0  months 
may  be  long  enough  to  create  an  emergency 
bigger  than  the  meat  indwtry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HotTockx«. 
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Talte  AfrceBMt  Skmdi  Be  Rcpwiiated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooaf  snr 
Ur  THB  HOUSK  OT  REPRSBENTATTrBS 

Monday,  February  9,  iP5J 

Bfr.  SMITH  of  Wlscoxisin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  be- 
fore this  House  a  resolatlon  to  repudiate 
the  Yalta  and  Potadam  agreement*  for 
4  years.  When  President  Eisenhower  In 
his  message  to  Congress  stated  that  he 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion to  foDow  that  eourse.  It  was  en- 
ootiraglng  to  many  of  vs  wlio  have  felt 
that  way  for  a  long  time. 

On  February  5  the  WaAlngton  Eve- 
ning Star  carried  an  Important  editorial 
supporting  the  President's  posttkn.  I 
Include  It  as  pait  of  my  remarlcs: 

DCSBVllttl   RaPUUiATION 

President  Elsenhower  presumably  was 
thinking  primarily  at  the  Talta  agreement 
when  he  made  the  following  statement  In  his 
state-of-the-Unlon  message:  "We  shall  never 
acqiUesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any  people 
in  order  to  purehiise  fancied  galiM  for  our- 
selves. I  shall  ask  the  Congress  at  a  later 
date  to  Join  In  an  appropriate  resolution 
making  clear  that  this  Oovemment  recog- 
nizes no  kind  of  commitment  contained  In 
secret  understandings  of  the  past  with  for- 
eign goveramoits  which  permit  this  kind  of 
enslavement." 

The  language  here  U  a  bit  ambiguous. 
White  House  sources  have  explained  that  the 
"which"  In  the  President's  declaration  refers 
back  not  to  "foreign  governments"  but  to 
"secret  understandlogB"— a  construction  that 
seems  somewhat  confuatng  because  thoae 
understandings  Judging  from  texts  long  since 
published,  certainly  do  not  "perasit"  (in  the 
sense  of  "authorize")  the  ensUvement  of 
anybody.    On  the  contrary — ^notably  in  the 


case  o€  Hm  TaMa  agreement's  Polish  provl- 
sk»B  and  tta  prov«i*oiM  pledgtac  Buaaia  to 
si^port  Otalaag  KaA-«hek  and  Nationalist 
Ohlaa — they  sapreasly  call  for  such  things 
aa  nattnnal  indepesMtence  aad  "free  and  un- 
fsttarad  elections"  to  guarantee  democratic 
self-rule.  Hence,  as  used  by  Oeaeral  Bsea- 
hower  In  ttala  Inatance.  "permit"  i4ipareatly 
maans  "auks  poaslble"  or  "facUiiate." 

ActoaUy.  however,  although  wartioie  meet- 
ings Uke  that  at  Talta  may  In  fact  have  fa- 
cilitated the  spread  at  tyranny  through  ahort- 
sightiad  Aagio-Amerlcan  nnnresalons.  tha 
which  in  the  President's  statement  Blight 
Just  as  weU  refer  back  direeUy  to  foreign 
goverumanta.  Vor  tbere  obviousty  are  for- 
eign govamaaents  which  not  only  permit  the 
eaalavaaMnt  cC  peopisa.  but  also  make  such 
sDBlavement  a  prime  objective  of  their  na- 
tional and  Intematioaai  poll«lee.  Tkeae 
goremmaats.  ot  course,  are  the  Kremlin  aad 
all  its  satsllite  rsgiaaes  withia  the  Soviet 
Kmplre.  The  slavery  cxtetlng  uadar  tbeoa 
sadals  not  so  much  becsuse  of  the  sseret  un- 
derstandings at  the  past,  but  chiefly  becaiwe 
Stella  and  his  henchmen  are  guilty  of  one 
ot  history^  blackest  acts  at  bad  faith  in 
that  they  liave  from  Um  vary  Iwginning 
flagrantly  violated  every  soleaaa  obUgatioa 
set  lorth  in  those  vndarsfeandii^s. 

Aoocrdingly.  since  the  Kremila  has  th«a 
liahoncred  tta  pledged  word  to  Brltalii.  to 
the  Uhitad  Statea  aad  to  the  world  at  taiga^ 
Preaident  Baeahower  Is  oa  compUtaly  aooad 
legal  and  aaoral  ground  in  moving  to  have 
Congress  repudiate  every  oonunltment  auMle 
by  oxir  Nation  in  the  Yalta  agreement  and 
ilaiilar  wartime  pacte.  Among  other  things, 
this  means  repudiation  of  (1)  the  teaaporary 
PoUah-Oeraian-Btualaa  territorial  arrange- 
ments: {2)  the  nsaslon  ot  southern  a^^h^t^ 
and  the  Kurile  Islands  to  the  U.  &  8.  B.;  (8) 
the  recognition  of  Soviet  rights  la  Oatcr 
Mongolia:  and  (4)  the  grant  to  the  Stalin 
dietatorahip  oi  special  eoonoiaic  and  p^tlcai 
prtvilegea  liy  Manchuria— privUsiM  with  a 
big  military  poteatiaL 

Aa  a  pracUcal  matter,  la  terms  at  the  im- 
aMdiate  future,  this  actloa  wiU  not  change  in 
tlie  sitghfest  the  preaent  status  at  the  Soviet 
Bmpire  aad  its  enalavad  pooplea.  Mawtte- 
leas.  psychologically,  morally,  and  ocherwlaa. 
such  a  rqmdiatlQn  can  be  of  eonsiderahia 
value  la  demonetratlng  to  the  aian  at  the 
Kremlin  that  there  exists  in  the  United 
Statee  a  stera  new  temper  and  a  tr«h  re- 
solve to  deal  as  actively  as  poesible.  in  as 
peaceful  a  manner  as  poesihle.  with  their 
groes  and  persistent  violation  of  past  prom- 
ises and  the  naost  elementary  standards  ot 
international  hoctor.  OoDoetvably  the  de- 
velopment may  incite  them  to  retaliation  at 
some  kind,  but  it  may  also  tend  to  sober 
them  a  BttJe  and  even  improve  thdr  be- 
havloc 
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NcbnAa  Paves  the  Way  for 
Inigatkm  Projects  Thiaofh  Private  Eb- 


KZTENfilON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 


IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     " 
Monday.  FOfruary  9. 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra^a.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  Include  in  the 
Racoto  an  article,  Sargent  Looks  Ahead, 
which  appeared  In  the  February  196S 
Issue  of  the  Reclamation  Era. 

The  article  well  describes  the  tempo 
which  the  State  I  represent  U  moving 
ahead  in  regards  to  irrigation  and  con- 


•ervstiao^two  fields 'wtilch  have  cnnm 
more  and  more  important  eacsh  year.  A 
recent  survey  indicates  there  are  about 
3l«,000,000  acre-feet  of  stream  runoff 
annually  axid  only  a  vtTy  small  percent 
of  this  has  been  developed  and  put  into 
use — not  quite  ao  percent.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  utfllae  all  of  this  vast  acre- 
feet  of  nmoff,  but  certainly  this  coun- 
try with  Its  englneerxLK  experts  and 
those  Interested  In  soil  conservation 
should  be  able  to  utUite  more  than  20 
percent  of  this  water  runoff. 

During  the  election  last  November,  a 
special  issue  regarding  the  formation  ot 
the  Sargent  Irrigation  District  was 
XMissed  by  the  Sargent  voters  and  thus 
created  the  legal  e<iuity  that  can  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  repay  the  costs  of  the  Sargent 
«nit  TiM  Sargent  unit  is  a  part  oi  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  pro|eet  that  wUl 
provide  the  ultimate  Irrigation  oi  17,560 
acres  of  Irrigable  land,  and  It  will  uti- 
lize the  waters  of  the  Middle  Loup  River 
in  Nebraska  which  are  now  going  to 
waste.  Nebraska  has  1.500,000  more 
acres  of  land  whieh  oould  be  irrigated 
and  I  am  sure  that,  in  years  to  come, 
those  acres  will  be  irrigated. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Is  hlShly  concerned  with 
the  problems  regarding  irrigation  and 
conservation.  It  realizes  the  necessity 
of  developing  feasible  iirisatloa  areas  or 
districts  In  order  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  grow- 
ing population. 

In  the  17  Western  States  water  is  the 
llfeblood  of  tbe  arid  limd  whieh  must 
be  further  developed.  These  arid  lands 
must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  continue 
td  meet  the  food  demaiids  of  otir  coun- 
try's people  which  is  growing  by  about 
2.500.000  each  year.  Remember,  "a  hun- 
gry man  listens  not  to  i-eason,  cares  not 
Tor  Justice,  nor  are  his  knees  bent  by  any 
prayers." 

The  President  has  eaCed  for  continued 
progress  In  the  field  of  irrigation  and 
soil  conservatloa  Netnraska  has  pro- 
gressed In  the  past,  it  is  doing  so  now, 
and  It  win  continue  to  progress  in  the 
future.  The  Sargent  Irrigation  District 
is  an  excellent  example  of  Nebraska's 
program  and  ts  indicative  of  what  the 
Nation  can  expect  from  my  State. 

The  article  follows: 

SASonrr  Vooata  Axasa 
<By  Aldoo  D.  Ntolaen.  i«rl«ultural  economist. 

lower   Platte   River    area.   Grand   Island. 

Mebr..  regkm  7) 

"We  want  irrigation  and  we  are  doing  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  get  it,"  said  George 
Bemler  on  October  30.  19f>a.  Semler.  who  is 
vice  president  of  the  Loup  Basin  Reetamatlon 
District  and  atember  of  Mit  board  of  directors 
of  the  Nebraska  Reclamation  Aasoeiation. 
demonstrated  why,  by  abowlng  us  ths  diflcr- 
enoe  between  Irrigated  corn  and  dryland  com 
on  the  Fred  Oole  farm  2  miles  northwest  of 
Bargent.  Mebr..  in  the  Middle  Loup  River 
Valley. 

Mr.  Cdle  operates  a  440-acre  general  erop 
and  ttvestoac  farm,  of  which  300  acres  are 
cropland.  About  75  acres  fcre  under  irriga- 
tion from  an  8-ineh  well  having  a  capacity 
of  approaiaiBtely  1.100  gsllons  per  mlnuU. 
Mr.  Cole  praetlcee  a  crop  rotation  of  com  and 
alfalfa.  HU  irrigated  corn  in  1062.  the  first 
year  f (blowing  S  years  of  alfalfa,  averaged  75 
bushels  per  acre.  Dryland  com  on  the  same 
farm  and  under  similar  oondittons,  except 
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Itr  hirlgattan.  atetsged  oaly  If  tuMhtls  p9 
acre.  Irrigation  in  this  case  was  worth  60 
bushels  per  acre,  which  at  the  current  price 
of  com  in  Sargent,  represents  an  Increase  In 
groes  retmn  of  $84  i>er  acre.  In  addition  to 
the  direct  inorease  in  returns  per  acre,  irri- 
gation has  snred  as  good  insiu-anee  against 
the  unstabUialng  effects  of  drought  upon 
Mr.  Cole's  farming  operatlona.  Several  other 
farmtn  In  the  Sargent  community  irrigate 
smaU  portions  at  their  cropland  trom  weUa; 
however,  water-bearing  formaUons  through 
this  area  in  many  cases  are  not  conducive  to 
good  yields  of  water  and  so  restrict  the  acre- 
age tbat  can  be  tarlgated.  Farmers,  when 
operaUng  under  such  limitations,  generaUy 
iiTlgaite  aa  much  of  the  com  in  their  rotation 
as  possible  since  corn  gives  the  greatest  im- 
mediate response  to  water  in  terms  of  cash 
returns.  Xven  so,  the  water  application  gen- 
erally Is  less  than  the  optimum  for  m>TiTr>^iy^ 
crop  production. 

Mr.  Semler.  now  68  years  old,  has  witnessed 
a  large  and  stesdy  flow  of  high-quality  water 
down  the  Middle  Loup  River  all  bis  life.  He 
has  thoxight  long  and  often  of  the  great  pro- 
duction potential  of  the  valley  lands  If  an 
irrigation  system  could  only  be  developed 
'Jut  would  adequately  and  ecoQomleally 
serve  the  many  acres  suitable  for  IrrlgaUon. 
He  has  seen  farms  and  farmers  "flow  down 
the  river"  In  the  sense  that  they  met  eco- 
nomic setl>ack8  or  defeat  as  a  result  of 
droui<bt  while  the  old  river  flowed  idly  by. 

Th«  severe  drought  of  1894  farced  Mr. 
8emlflr*s  parents  to  return  with  their  three 
children  to  their  native  community  of  Du- 
rand  to  seek  employment.  The  trip  took  28 
days  by  team  and  wagon.  After  fln^ting  em- 
ployment and  securing  a  subsistence  for  the 
family  through  the  winter,  they  returned  to 
Sargeht  In  the  spring  of  1806  and  put  in 
their  crop.  Many  other  farmers  met  eco- 
nomic distress,  a  situation  which  has  con- 
tinuously repeated  itself  simply  because  ir- 
rigation water  was  not  available  for  the 
lands  and  crops  of  this  valley.  The  Sargent 
area  has  shown  a  decrease  in  population  each 
census  year  since  1920. 

In  the  early  l940's,  George  Semler.  Jerry 
Coonrad  (now  deceased).  Fay  Spooner.  Rev. 
■dward  A.  Smith,  and  others  interested  in 
lrriga|Uon  development,  organized  the  Upper 
Middle  Loup  Promotion  Club.  Most  of  the 
members  contributed  $100  each  to  promote 
the  Irrigation  interests  of  that  general  area. 
This  group  in  1944  requested  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  make  a  detailed  InvesUga- 
tton  of  the  potentialities  for  developing  the 
watei^  reso\u«es  of  the  area. 

As  a  resttlt  at  detaUed  planning  studies, 
a  plan  is  proposed  for  develc^ment  under 
tlie  Sargent  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
projeet.  This  plan  would  ixx>vlde  for  the 
irrigaltion  of  17.seo  acres  of  trrigaUe  land 
and  fbr  the  average  annlial  generation,  over 
a  SO-year  period,  of  more  than  96.000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy,  utiliidng 
the  direct  flow  of  the  Middle  Loup  River. 
Features  to  be  constructed  include  the  Mil- 
bum  diversion  works.  Sargent  Canal.  Lillian 
canal,  Lillian  hydroelectric  plant,  and  the 
Sargent  and  LUUan  distribution  and  drain- 
age systems.  The  Initial  construction  would 
include  the  Milbum  diversion  dam,  Sargent 
Canal,  and  related  dtetrlbution  and  drain- 
age features  to  irrigate  18,740  acres  of  land 
located  along  the  north  side  of  ttie  Middle 
Loup  River  from  Milbum  to  the  Custer- 
VaUey  Ooimty  line. 

-Vft  cant  afford  to  further  delay  or  lose 
this  <opportunlty  for  developing  our  re- 
sources," says  Mr.  Semler.  Irrigation  water 
on  the  initial  18.740  acres  in  1008,  if  an  in 
com  and  at  current  prloea,  would  have  pro- 
duced and  increased  gross  return  over  dry- 
land production  equal  to  78  poreent  of  the 
current  estimated  construction  oost  of  the 
distribution  and  drainage  watkB.  Annual 
benefits  under  fuU  development  would  ac- 
crue directly  to  the  water  users  la  the  form 
of  inereased  cash  returns  and  aa  aocvHnula- 


ttoB  at  ««uMy  ia  the  farm  Investment.  IB* 
direct  benefits  would  also  accrue  to  non* 
water  users  la  Sargsat  and  the  surround- 
lag  trails  tsrritory  in  the  form  of  increased 
profits  to  retailerik  wholeealers.  prooessora, 
and  all  other  enterprises  >'*~l1»"g  goods  *»>d 
services  resulting  from  increased  i«ricult«ral 
production.  Additional  population  and  in- 
creases  la  total  sssesssd  valuation  of  prop- 
er^ would  faeiUtate  the  provision  of  im- 
proved ooBununity  faculties  and  servlesa. 
The  economic  status  of  ths  businsasmaa  la 
town  as  well  as  that  of  the  fanner  wouid 
oecome  more  stable. 

Having  recognized  the  tremendoiu  benefits 
that  can  be  created  through  the  development 
of  irrigated  lands,  there  is  no  doubt  aa  t6 
the  course  ot  ae^>n  that  should  be  followed, 
numers  and  businessmen  alike  have  beea 
sharing  the  reeponsiblllty  of  bringing  water 
into  use  on  the  Sargent  lands.  Approval 
for  the  formation  of  the  Sargent  irrlgatioa 
district  wse  granted  by  the  landowners  m 
the  November  1062  election.  This  district 
is  reeognlaed  as  a  legal  entity  for  contract- 
ing with  the  tTnlted  States  Government  for 
development  of  the  project.  Upon  eomplet- 
Ing  negotiations  for  a  repayment  contra^ 
and  receiving  the  go-ahead  rtgnal  from  the 
Oongress,  a  dream  at  wise  water  reeouree  de- 
velopment will  come  true  for  the  local  people, 
and  they  can  take  their  place  as  a  commu- 
nity that  has  felt  the  magic  touch  of  water 
and  the  pulse  of  economic  and  social  well- 
being  that  accompany  it. 


Tbe  Case  for  tibe  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  RESifARmt 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  oauroaioA 
nr  THS  myusM  of  rkprxsentatives 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  two  excel- 
lent editorials  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  clearly  setting  forth  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Congress  should  not  peimit 
our  carrier  program  to  become  a  scape- 
goat for  false  economy.  We  all  want 
economy,  but  it  must  not  be  economy 
which  Je<4>ardizes  our  ability  to  defend 
our  freedom.  Such  ecommy  In  the  long 
run  leads  only  to  greater  expenditttres 
or  disaster.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
carrier  aviation. 

The  editorials  follow: 

IFTom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  December 
17.  1962] 

TBB  Csas  TOR  TKZ  Cabubu — I 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  at  Staff  reportaiUy  have  approved  the 
inclusion  at  another  Forrestoi-claas  aircraft 
carrier  in  President  Truman's  forthcoming 
miUtary  budget,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  new  Republican  Bighty-thlrd  Gongnss. 

oaerra  vaasus  saBCBEB 
The  ke^  of  a  second  IT.  S.  8.  Samtoga 
laid  yesterday  In  New  York.  Aside  from 
naoke,  the  new  Bmratoffa  will  bear  little  re- 
asmlriance  to  her  pre-World  War  n  predecea- 
aor  when  completed  In  19SS.  She  will  have  a 
llUBh  1,040-foot  flight  deck  and  displace  SOjOOO 
tons. 

Ever  since  1947  the  big  carrier  vcrsiis  big 
bomber  controversy  has  been  hot  and  heavy, 
sometimes  subdxied  by  ofllclal  proclamations 
of  unity,  sometimes  breaking  into  the  head- 
lines. SuperflclaUy  it  has  seemed  a  tug  ct 
between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  for 
defenae  dollars,  but  it  has  desper 
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taetpUoMUMm  of  dlflW^aifria  MHMHId  tt&dt- 
la|!  toy  tb*  two  Mrneaa. 

WhlM  thcr*  ha*  bMB  faiutlciiBi  on  both 
•Mm.  tlM  Maty  oatuOly  hM  eoaced«d  Ui« 
liKtlMili  tMMl  for  Ml  Air  Voro*  seoaod  to 
»«■«,  Willi*  partlaaiM  of  atratofle  bombtng. 
to  wmtfam  and  out.  taaT*  ttfndM  to  r«l«g»to 
•tooMBtB  to  •  — cioiidTy  lupportlaff 
tn  futwo  bostuitt**.  80  atraoh  <MMto 
wnf  ot  on  ■poeifle  typM,  th«  iup«r> 
and  ttao  B-Se  auparfartrwa.  for  «k« 
tluit  mora  durabi*  prtnetpkaa  of  war- 
iwtaaalvad  loant  aotlea. 

ULAnD«40xoaa 

AlihOMfb  ttM  aaad  tor  bic  bombara  to  imb* 
•raUy  af  ■■rt.  wbUa  tba  Mc  oarrtor  ao»> 
ttauaa  to  ba  a  eowtro^raiatod  Itoa  In  our 
aaUbar  ougbl  to  ba  ootMtdaiad  or 
iBdapandanUy.  In  aaaailni  ttia 
tola  of  tiM  botobar.  wat^  taoton  mvM%  ba 
tokaa  into  aoeount  at  tba  ptotooUoa  ita 
ipaad.  altltuda.  armanant,  and  aaoortiag 
flCbtan  aan  glva  U  tba  Mourtty  ot  Iti  baaM 
and  tb*  unlntorruptod  flow  ot  tual.  parta. 
bomba»  and  auppUaa  to  auob  baaM. 

aimUarly.  a  modam  altoratt  oairUr  bM 
valua  only  m  a  oomponant  ot  a  Mlt«protaot- 
Ing  and  MU-«uatalnlng  naval  task  torM.  It 
to  tba  aapltal  ahlp  ot  today'a  flMt.  Ita  ptaOM 
taplaolng  tba  16-lneb  rUtoa  ot  tba  batUMhlp. 
with  ranga  astandad  to  aosM  bOO  mltoa  In- 
land tlrom  any  navlgabto  coast.  Its  eflactlva- 
nsM  to  subjaet  to  tba  task  tovM's  abUity  to 
protaet  itself  with  improvad  antlsubmarliM 
and  antlalroraf  t  waapons  and  taottos  and  to 
laaupply  itsslt  rsgularly  at  wa. 

Any  fair  observer  can  sm  that  the  tisM 
of  sCrateglc  air  power  and  naval  aea  power — 
ot  which  earrlan  ara  the  heart— are  neither 
Identical  nor  nearly  aa  competitive  as  all 
the  fuM  about  them  UnpUea.  Both  have 
dlsadvantagM  Inherent  to  their  elements  bnt 
both  have  obvious  advantages  In  s  wco'ld 
that  to  10  percent  covered  by  salt  water  and 
100  percent  surrotrnded  by  air. 

Command  of  the  seas  and  command  of 
ttaa  air  ara  tofstber  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  American  security  in  this  stcmlo 
age.  In  the  matter  of  mfirr*ng  land  armies 
wa  ara  Ucked  already.  But  strong  navai 
and  air  forcM  ara  so  much  mora  mobile  and 
so  much  ISM  expezutve  to  maintain  over  a 
long  petlod  that  they  reprsMnt  our  only 
bope  of  victory  without  war  and  without 
bamliruptey. 


An  argument  ottan  beazd  to  that  Russia 
hasnt  much  of  a  navy,  ao  why  do  we  need 
taat  FotgattlBg  for  the  moment  tba  aovMt 
•ubaaarlna  tbraat  an  wblob  StaUa  baa  ga«k« 
blad.  aa  Ktttor  dkL  to  out  tba  anolreltng 
toaiaatoa  o(  aea  power— tbte  to  an  unin- 
tormad  queatkm.  Navtae  do  not  fight  navMa 
any  mora,  but  nattona  fl^t  nations.  To 
ba  strongest  whwa  the  enemy  to  weakMt— 
OB  and  over  tba  sms  to  tba  aslam  of  min- 
tary  suoceea. 

During  moat  of  ttM  ntnataantb  century 
QTMt  BHtatn  had  no  ssrloui  rtval  on  the 
aeaa.  BMauM  her  naval  superiority  was  so 
maifcad  it  vrant  unchallenged  from  Napo- 
leon I  to  WUbelm  XL  The  British  Navy 
allowed  a  tiny  Island  to  rule  most  ot  the 
-vrorld  with  a  handfxil  of  men  in  ships  com- 
manding the  ssas.  Thto  was  the  longest 
period  of  general  peaoe  since  the  faU  of 


But  has  air  power  supplanted 
In  the  twentieth  centuryt  True,  the  day 
may  come,  though  it  hasnt  yet.  when  huge 
air  armadas  can  take  off  from  and  retitfn 
unscathed  to  ctmtlnmtal  United  States 
bases.  Then,  unlen  an  Invasion  to  to  be 
undertakdn.  the  need  to  haul  men  and  heavy 
equipment  to  overseas  battle  sodm  and  bases 
■in  protected  shifting  might  be  eliminated. 
But  thto  to  oiily  one  side  of  tba  coin.  T1^ 
other  sKto  wUi  ba  dltcnssed  In  a  second 
editorial. 


^Vktxn  tbs  Lob  Angtf  m  TtanM  of  Dseambar  It, 
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Tm  Csaa  toa  thi  CAsama — ^n 
Oommand  of  the  seas  and  command  ot  the 
air,  we  said  yesterday,  are  the  Ureduclble 
minimum  of  Amerioan  sMurlty  in  this  atosaio 
age.  Vor  a  natton  situated  and  endowed  m 
the  ITnltad  StatM.  it  toUowa  that  broad  mlU- 
tary  policy  sboukt  exploit  our  strength,  and 
tba  anemy*a  wsaknMs.  both  in  stratsgio  aU 
power  and  naval  am  power. 

Partisans  ot  the  Navy  and  Air  Foroa  should 
atop  tbalr  unmemly  quarraL  UnUl  tba  time 
that  air  power  wboUy  supUmts  am  power. 
Inateed  ot  mightily  supplementing  IV  tba 
Onlted  StatM  must  be  tope  in  both. 

saisAPsa  or  nn  urn 

Someday,  perhaps,  salt-prolietad  flNta  ot 
atomic  bombera  wlU  be  able  to  take  off  ftom 
and  ratum  to  continental  XTnlted  StatM 
bases.  Then  oommand  of  the  sm  may  not 
be  essential  to  seim  or  supply  alrflalds  abroad 
or  to  protect  the  transport  of  man  and  hmvy 
cargo  to  overseM  basM  or  Invwlon  beaehea. 
Perhapa.  u  the  mora  fantastic  eeera  formss. 
mammoth  transport  planM  will  do  thto 
hauling. 

But  how  shall  wa  build  thto  air  armada 
and  find  fuel  for  It?  Not  In  the  dtotant  fu- 
ture, but  rl^t  now,  the  United  StatM  Im- 
porto  by  sea  more  than  SO  critical  matertoto 
without  which  Industry  would  grind  to  a 
stop.  Command  of  the  sea  insurM  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  more  than  90  percent 
of  otxr  ubMtos.  bUmuth.  chromlte.  cork,  dto- 
monds.  graphite,  mercury,  mica,  nickel,  plati- 
num, quinine,  sheUsc,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
many  less-famlllar  but  indispensable  prod- 
ucts. 

UranlTim  ore  and  oil  for  our  atomic  air 
force  crow  the  oceans  in  slow  merchant 
ships. 

A  iMt-dltch  argument  of  the  detractors 
ot  aircraft  carriers  Is  that  they  can  be  sunk. 
In  an  economy-conscious  era.  the  vulnera- 
blUty  of  a  taoO.OOO.OOO  veami  cannot  ba 
brushed  off.  But  In  all-out  vrar,  vulnerability 
to  relative,  and  some  lossei  are  expected.  A 
land  air  baM  cannot  be  sunk,  but  neither  can 
It  run  away.  Its  runways,  repair,  and  refuel- 
ing faellltlM  can  be  demolished  or.  much 
wane,  ovemm  and  turned  to  enemy  use.  No 
enemy  ever  raised  a  sunken  earrter. 

TBI  aaCOBD  ON  SDOUWOa 

Of  the  five  large  carriera  wa  loat  In  World 
War  XL  four  were  simk  in  the  firat  year  of 
lighting,  two  by  plaBM  ttom  enemy  carrtora 
and  two  by  submarine  attaok.  Mo  BHas- 
eISM  eantor  or  totv  type  bM  evw  been  aunk. 
and  no  oairtor  wm  sunk  by  land-baaad  planea. 
The  JapaMM  taat  lft.000  aireratt  atta^lng 
our  "vulnwabla"  earrier  task  toroes. 

Bowavw.  our  eonftiet  with  Soviet  oommu- 
nlam  may  not  erupt  into  aU-out  war  for 
many  yaara  to  come.  In  tba  preaant  oold- 
war  pertod  the  carrier  task  tone  makas  up 
in  polltleai  invulnarabUlty  tar  any  deflcton- 
ctoa  Ita  crtttaa  oan  cite. 

TtKtay^  turmoU  in  North  Africa  under» 
the  vulnerabiUty  of  United  StotM  air 
in  foreign  lands.  Our  strateglo  air 
power,  and  therefore  our  sovereign  power  to 
make  instant  decisions  Involving  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Stotca.  ta  limited  by  inter- 
national poUtlcal  conaideratlona.  It  to  plain 
that  Prealdent  Truman  promised  Prima  Min- 
ister Churchill  not  to  use  United  Statw  Air 
Force  bases  in  the  British  Isles  without  Brit- 
ain's consent.  Ihe  French  want,  and  may 
have,  the  same  right  in  Morocco,  where  na- 
tive revolt  could  sweep  away  billions  invested 
in  five  United  States  air  bases.  Our  contin- 
ued use  of  airfields  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Green- 
land, Turkey,  Italy,  and  Greece  hlngee  on  the 
fsvcn:  of  foreign  govemmento  in  an  uncer- 
tain wcffld. 

The  oceans,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to 
no  one.  A  carrier  task  force  is  more  tlian  a 
floating  landing  field.  It  Is  a  self-contained, 
complete  air  bam  that  can  fly  the  American 
flag    anywhere    over    three-Xourths    of    the 


xt  aurfaoa.  OHtara  liiahad  from  Waabs 
Ington — and  Washington  alona— direct  i^ 
Wttbin  1  day  ito  planM  can  hit  any  tat«a« 
within  an  area  of  8JK)0.000  square 
with  atomic  bombs  if  neoessary. 


WHY 


AND 


One  mora  quMtion  remains  SinM  tba 
United  StatM  Navy  hM  mom  eanriers  than 
anyone  in  the  world  left  ovw  from  World 
War  n.  why  doM  it  need  newer  and  bigger 
onMf  There  to  some  diffaranoe  of  opinion 
on  optimum  sIm  within  the  Navy's  ranks. 
But  tbs  need  for  new  and  improved  oavrlaca 
to  akin  to  the  obvious  need  for  new  asfd  im* 
proved  alroratt,  wbiob  nobody  arguea.  To- 
day's and  tomorroWa  Jet  planM  demand  "Jal 
carriera." 

Jeta  weigh  more,  ara  biggv.  eonsum*  mor« 
fuel,  and  ara  harder  to  launch  from  carrtara 
than  pcopeltor  plaaaa.  Oarrtara  need  lonsar 
fillet  daoka  ]uet  m  aMtoUto  aaad 
waya,  mora  fuel,  armament,  and  pla 
apaM  below  deoks.  more  mtapulia.  and  an 
unobstruotad  deck. 

Tba  oaM  for  tba  oarrtor  taak  torM  M 
America's  sm  in  the  bote  during  preeent 
world  tonatons  and  a  powerful  and  mobila 
striking  forM  ready  at  the  outmt  of  hoetlll* 
tlee,  great  or  small,  oan  be  made  without 
preJudlM  to  the  orderly  davalopmant  ot  otbar 
weapons,  inahidlng  stratsgio  bombMs  an4 
longHranga  aatosllM.  It  to  worthy  of  eamtui 
study  by  the  new  administration,  wbiob  to 
pledged  to  give  Americans  their  monay'a 
worth  for  every  def euM  dollar. 


nfiLgtcDr.WilJimH.LcBaMl     ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 


b 
.11 


or 


utt 


JN  THX  BOU8B  OF  BKPRXBEMTATIVSa  J 

Mondmv,  Febnuiry  $.  19S3  t 

Ur.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Spgnker.  vn- 
der  permlnloa  to  extend  my  iremailBB  In 
the  RscoKD.  I  include  a  tribute  to  the  Uta 
Dr.  WilUam  H.  Lemxnel.  from  the  Feb- 
ruary e.  lOftS.  issue  of  the  Lead  Belt 
News,  of  Flat  River.  If  o. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Lemmd 
was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Baltt- 
mon.  Md.  His  rich  and  fniittul  Ufe  of 
publio  service  is  an  excellent  example  ot 
the  application  of  an  energetic,  intelli- 
gent, and  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  public  education.  Dr.  Lemmel  not 
only  made  a  noble  record  as  a  pubUe- 
school  administrator,  he  also  carried 
more  than  Ms  share  ot  eivio  and  com- 
munity responsibilities. 

Bill  was  a  roommate  of  mine  at  Soutti- 
east  Missouri  State  College,  at  Cbpe 
Girardeau,  and  I  have  during  the  years 
since  those  fine  school  days  been  aware 
of  the  constructive  and  helpful  influence 
of  my  association  with  him.  We  were 
rooming  together  at  the  time  he  got  that 
"first  Job"  as  teat^er-superlntendent  of 
schools,  at  my  little  home  town  of  EDsi- 
nore.  Mo.  Dr.  Lemmel  was  loved  and 
a]K>reclated  at  Ellsinore.  as  he  has  been 
by  every  cmnmunity  where  he  has 
worked  and  served.  ,-, 

Thus,  my  little  home-town— Ellsinort. 
Mo. — shares  a  mutual  honor  with  ttie 
great  metiropoUs — Baltimore,  Md.  Df. 
William  H.  Lemmel  has  served  them  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  each 
community,  regardless  of  size,  with  ap- 
preciation, pays  a  mutually  sincere  trib* 
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ute  to  a  great  educator,  a  great  servant 
a  great  dtigen. 

The  article  from  the  Lead  Belt  News 
follows: 
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gancy  situations.   Bs  wm  an  .Insplrliog  leader         sen, 


Dr.  Winiam  R.  Lemmel.  Baltimore^  M- 
year-old  superintendent  of  scJuxjto.  rnnainad 
last  Tliursitey  while  ha  wm  ptoadlng  with  a 
legtotatNa  aommlttM  for  h^bar  pay  ibr 
and  died  a  few  salnutM  totar. 
ortgtaally  trom 
a 

In  Iowa.  OUnotok  Mtrhlgan.  and  Dalawam. 
befora  bannming  aupariataadant  in  Balti- 
Store  on  July  1.  IMS. 

Leounal   apparaatly  bad  been  In  nod 
health. 

pwrtoa."  ba  bad  eaUad  a  MB 

the  Boor  untfar  taaobara*  paf  by  gSOO  a 
T  «oat  think  I  oan  go 


Bm  diad  bafoaa  an  amhnlnnM  aould  gat 
him  to  a  boapitaL 

Dr.  Lemmel  wm  bora  In  Bbpa,  llo..  tba 
youngeet  of  nine  childraa  of  a  Traneh  immi- 
grant. Be  antorad  SBinibaMl  aoaaouri  SUto 
Ibaoban  OoUaga  a*  Oapa  Olmrdaau  wban  ba 
WM  IS  and  got  hto  flzst  job  m  oomblnatlon 
teacher  and  supertntandent  of  schoote  at 
Wsinore,  Mo. 

From  there,  hto  earser  took  htm  to  Blr- 
mlngbaM.  Morning  Sun,  and  New  London,  all 
to  lowa:  Oaratbersvllto  and  Plat  Blver.  In 
Mtoaowl:  Qotney.  nu  Hlghtonrt  Park.  Mieh^ 
and  WUastngton.  DeL 

Bto  widow,  the  foroMr  Pans}r  King,  da««b- 
ter  at  a  Cape  Girardeau  dentist,  and  son. 
CharlM  L  Lemmel.  who  teachM  in  a  Phlla- 
delphto  suburt),  survtva. 

Mr.  Lemmel.  known  by  bto  togion  of 
fiiends  In  St.  Ranooto  County  m  BIB,  not 
•nly  served  tba  PlkS  Blvar  Sehoot  DIstrlet.  h« 
•too  swad  tba  community  m  a  whole.  Ha 
WM  a  dynamta  toadar  in  the  Uons  Club,  the 
church,  the  chamber  of  oommeroe.  and  wm 
chairman  of  the  emergency  relief  commlttM 
ot  the  county  during  the  troubleaame  years 
of  isea  and  iSSi.  Tba  entire  oommunlty  aa- 
tends  deep  sympathy  to  ISra.  Lanuaal  and 
the  family. 

Volume  Na  4  of  tba  Cbata.  lOSa,  pub- 
Bshad  bf  tba  atudanta  of  Ptot  Blver  Junior 
Oollega.  dedtoated  the  iasue  to  Or 
In  tba  muaiwlng  words: 

"To  SopaHntendant  Lnnma 
dtopoaition  and  praatleal  JodgSMnt  bava.  In 
apiu  ot  hto  abort  stay  with  ua.  endeared 
him  to  the  baarta  ot  tba  atudanta.  this,  tba 
mo  Obate  to  raapMtfuUy  dedtnatad." 

Dr.  lammal  and  Or.  MeOullaagb.  tba 
ant  Buimlatondsnl  o(  Plat  Blvar 


and  a\9>erintendant  of  aehooto.  and  I  , .. 
ebarlsb  hto  aplendid  auunpto  m  long  m  I  Uve. 
Ba  left  many  devoted  trlancto  in  Ptot  Blver. 
end  X  have  a  warm  spot  In  my  heart  for  your 
Town  toMauM  It  gave  my  friend  opportunity 
and  support  and  mads  a  happy  home  foe 
him  and  hto  family. 

^  I  am  several  years  oldari  than  WUliam 
Lammel  lived  to  be,  ao  hto  dMtb  to  a  melan- 
choly Mmaladar  ot  bow  our  yaara  tty,  and 
o<  tba  tragto  unowtalnty  that  to  aaaa^  tata. 
a»  WM  hard  at  work  at  tba  vary  ""ymtnt 
at  death  and  thom  of  as  who  ara  older  envy 
him  in  that  reapaet.  Tat  we  know  that  tba 
work  ot  aoob  a  good  and  glftad  num  to  never 
done  and  there  to  never  a  IIbm  wban  we 
aould  spam  bias.  Bat  what  wa  can  do  to 
ad  aarve  tba  aaaM  aobto  idaato  ot 
dignity  and  traadom  to  whioh  ba  da- 

a  buay  and  fmlttul  Ufa.  Ba  had  tba 
to  stand  up  to  bto  idaato  and  ba 
tor  tbam.  and  bto  axampto  ought 
to  ahooMrage  the  rmt  of  us.  But  It  must  bs 
admltttd  that  thto  wm  a  poor  time  to  lorn 
a  vrtoe  and  stout  defender  ot  our  faith. 

Mr.  fiammafa  wife  and  eon  would  be  rleh 
even  IT  he  bad  not  left  tbem  a  dlma.  fOr 
they  have  a  prtcelem  mtlsfaetion  that  noth- 
tag  can  take  away— the  Joy  ot  sharing  first 
plaos  in  a  career  that  refleeted  honor  and 
credit  on  tba  teaching  proteeston  and 
a  sourob  ot  prids  and  )oy  to  us 

fltoceraly. 

JoniT. 

Ohvi^,    Mditor   o/    the   gt.    £o«<s 
PMt-Mspatoa. 


nt  Uit  u.  ibBrict  w. 
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or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 


IN  tbb  bousb  op  beprbsentativbb 
I  JTondoy.  Febmsry  f .  1$53 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
oab.  I  Inelade  the  following  reeohition: 

Senate  Reeolutltm  S 

Baeotulilon  astanding  ^rmpathy  to  tba  loved 

onm  ot  Lt.  MauriM  W.  Prtoa.  DSMS 

WbaeaM  In  tba  wtadom  ot  tba  Suprama 

Butor  ot  tba  Unlvaraa.  LL  Maurtoa  W.  Prtaa. 

eallad  tram  bto  Uta  on  ttto 


Plat  JHaer.  Mo. 
I  am  sure  tba  whote  oommunlty 
ot  Plat  Blvw  muBt  have  been  protoundly 
shocked  by  news  ot  the  sudden  dmth  et  Mr. 
Lemmel,  m  I  was.  No  man  still  living  In  tba 
Lmd  Belt  to  more  dMpIy  indebted  to  Wn- 
Bam  Lemmrt  than  I.  and  I  want  to  pay  a 
Mbuto.  though  It  to  too  late,  to  a  great 
eehoolman.  a  great  spirit  and  a  distinguialMd 
aitiaen  of  our  State. 

The  quaUtlM  ot  leadership  toat  gained 
national  reocgnltlon  long  before  hto  dmth 
were  fully  developed,  and  plain  for  all  to  sm. 
when  I  first  knew  Mi".  Lemmel  In  southeast 
Missouri  ao  years  ago.  He  had  courage  and 
Imagination,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  as- 
aodated  with  him  during  UmM  when  tbcM 
qualtttaa  were  needed.  There  never  are 
enough  such  men  In  public  lifs.  and  when 
one  Is  removed  forever,  thoee  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  respected  him  azid  loved  him  xe- 
altoe  that  the  Iom  to  tragte. 


Arthur  L  PriM;  and 

WbMSM  the  death  ot  LlMMsnant  Prtm 
tba  result  of  injurlM  raeelved  by  blm  during 
World  !|VarII.  during  wbMk  ba  rendered  gTMt 
to  aU  ot  the  peopto  ot  the  United 
mwlergotng  actrMM  bardsh^w  mutor 
dangerous  conditiona;   and 

WheMM  after  tba  termination  of  the  war. 
lieutenant  Price  continued  to  render  out- 
standiug  service  to  the  people  of  hto  coun- 
try at  the  XTnlted  Statm  Merchant  Marina 
Academy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesotaed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Twentf- 
fowrth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
That  th«  Senate  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Leg- 
Istotifff  ot  tlte  State  of  Oklahoma  azprem 
their  profound  sorrow  and  sympathy  in  the 
great  Iom  sustained  by  the  loved  ones  of  Lt. 
Maurtoi  W.  Price.  USMS;  and  be  It  further 

Reaotoed,  That  a  copy  of  thto  resolution 
be  spread  t^>on  the  Journal,  and  a  copy  of 
same  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  imme- 
dtoto  family  of  lieutenant  Price. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  31st  day  of  Jan- 
uary 19BS. 

Jamss  B.  Baaar. 
President  of  the  SenaU, 


Taid  fa  MolioB  Pklves  hj 
S— — ICsMwfB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

ovtowa 

or 


IN  TH*  BOUBB  OP  BBPBBBBNTATIVBB 

Mcndttt,  Febntsry  $,  itSi 

htc.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  s 
year  ago.  on  April  a.  IW2,  on  the  oooa- 
don  of  the  one  hundred  forty-seventh 
anniversary  of  hto  birth.  I  rose  on  ths 
floor  of  this  Bouse  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  Important  storytSUsrs  of  all  time, 
Ham  Ghrtsttan  Andersen. 

I  pointed  out  that  although  Rang 
Christian  Andersen  was  one  of  the  great- 
est dramatiste  and  noveliste  of  his  native 
land,  it  was  out  of  the  tales  which  he 
wrote  for  ehildren  and  grown-ups  altics 
that  his  fame  spread  from  hto  own  coun- 
try to  all  countries  of  the  globe  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  beloved  writers  of 
all  Ume.  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  motion-picture  produoer. 
Mr.  Samuti  Qoklwyn.  had  choeen  Hans 
cauistian  Andersen  and  hto  teles  as  the 
suhteet  matter  fnr  a  motion  tdcture 
which.  I  was  sure,  would  bring  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  Andersen  to  counttass 
Biilllnns  of  people. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  • 
preview  of  Mr.  Qokiwyn's  picture  HanS 
Ouistian  Andersen  before  ite  opening 
here  in  Wbatalngtan  later  this  month. 
I  ttiink  it  moat  fltttng  to  Infonn  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  Samuel  Gk>ld- 
wyn's  Hans  Christian  Andersen  to  one  ot 
the  great  motion-picture  achievemente 
of  all  thne.  I  have  never  before  seen  a 
picture  so  flUed  with  Joy  and  happineas 
for  people  of  aU  ages.  Mr.  Ooldwyn 
has  succeeded  tn  oaptering  perfeetip  lor 
the  screen  the  charm,  the  humor,  tha 
gaiety,  the  wisdom,  the  piognancy.  and 
the  warmth  of  Anderson's  tales  tn  this 
timeless  picture  which  I  am  certain  wUl 
be  shown  on  the  screens  of  the  world  for 
as  long  as  motten-ptetom  theaters  exist. 

Since  seeing  the  picture.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Qoldwpn  a  ocnnf  of  a 
document  whlth  gums  up  what  Mr. 
Ooldwyn  was  trytnt  to  accoovplish  In 
this  picture  and  what  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so  welL  It  is  a  munorandum 
which  Mr.  Ooldwyn  wrote  whUe  the  lec- 
ture was  In  r^iearsal  in  order  to  give 
the  star,  Danny  Kaye,  and  the  director. 
Mr.  Charles  Vldor,  the  sense  and  feeling 
of  what  he  wanted  them  to  capture  on 
film.  This  IttUe  document  not  only  Is 
a  fine  suinmati<m  of  what  the  picture 
Hans  Christian  Ando-sm  stands  for  but 
represente  a  phllos(H>hy  of  Ufe  as  ex- 
emplifled  I9  Andersra's  tales  that  carries 
a  heartwarming  message  for  all  of  us. 
In  these  days,  particularly,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  that  faith  whidti  can  be 
summed  up  as  Andersen  docs  in  this  BK>- 
tion  picture,  with  the  wondcrfiil  words, 
"Let  your  heart  tell  your  eyes  what  to 
believe." 

What  Mr.  Ooldwyn  wrote  for  the  guid- 
ance Off  hto  peopiB  tn  mining  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  included: 

AnderMU  reivesenta  a  wondsrful  philoaf^ 
phy  of  Ufa  which  hM  a  grmt  atoaaant  of 
faith  in  It. 
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R  la  not  so  much  the  philosophy  of  th« 
tigly  duckling  who  turns  Into  a  swan,  but 
beyond  that,  the  fact  that  everyone  has 
within  himself  the  capacity  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  life  If  only  he  Is  himself  and 
utilizes  the  powers  within  blm. 

Those  powers  are  one's  own  Imagination, 
one's  ability  to  see  beauty  and  all  the  im- 
portant things  In  life  In  the  little  things 
around  one's  self.  If  you  use  your  imagina- 
tion. If  you  give  your  spirit  free  play.  If  you 
dcmt  try  to  be  someone  else  but  are  content 
to  be  true  to  yourself,  you  will  find  joy,  you 
will  find  happiness,  you  will  find  beauty, 
and  If  fortiine  smiles  upon  you.  you  will  find 
success  of  a  kind  that  the  world  calls  suc- 
cess. But  even  If  jrou  don't  find  worldly 
success,  you  will  take  great  Joy  and  satisfac- 
tion Jxut  out  of  living. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Andersen  character 
Is  the  philosophy  of  faith.  It  la  a  basic 
faith  In  the  goodness  of  people  and  in  the 
basic  goodness  of  the  world. 

But  the  whole  point  Is  that  the  concept  of 
this  character  contained  In  this  script  Is 
that  of  a  very  great  hiunan  being.  There 
Is  no  pretentiousness  about  It;  there  Is  no 
heavy-bandedness  about  It.  It  Is  simple. 
to  be  sure — but  Its  simplicity  has  a  clarity 
and  an  unswerving  directness  that  gives  it 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages.  And  gives  the 
audiences  new  and  wonderful  faith  In  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  a  wonderful 
thing  that  this  motion  picture.  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  succeeds  so  com- 
pletely in  these  troubled  times  in  bring- 
ing into  our  hearts  and  our  lives  a  Joy- 
ous spirit  which  takes  us  completely 
away  from  our  cares  and  worries  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  beauty, 
music,  and  charm  such  as  I  have  never 
before  witnessed  on  the  screen.  America 
can  well  be  proud  of  Samuel  Goldwyn 
for  his  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Jensen  Joins  me  In  compliment- 
ing Samuel  Ooldwyn,  his  associates,  and 
the  entire  cast  for  producing  this  won- 
derful picture  portraying  the  life  of  that 
great  and  good  man.  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 


G»icrcu  I»'t  Likely  To  Wait  oa 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  acssoxnu  I 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9.  1953        \ 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Rscobo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  February  6,  1953.  by  Doris 
Fleeson.  entitled  "Congress  Isn't  Likely 
To  Wait  on  Eisenhower": 

CoNoaxss  IsMT  LouLT  To  Wait  on  Eiskk- 
HowEs — Own  Solutions  To  Bx  Sought 
WazLM  His  CoMiciasioif  Pomdkb  Pwoblmmm 

(By  Doris  Fleeson)  i 

President  Elsenhower  has  not  had  enough 
time  In  politics  or  the  Presidency  to  enable 
him  to  shape  and  therefore  hand  on  to  Con- 
gress a  succinct  and  sharply  defined  pro- 
gram. At  times.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  he  seemed  almost  to  be  explaining 
to  hlnuelf  the  problems  he  faces,  especially 
In  those  areas  where  he  concluded  by  an- 


nouncing that  he  would  have  studies  made 
or  would  appoint  a  commission. 

TO  this  extent  he  will  contribute  to  the 
trend  toward  congressional  domination  of 
policy  In  the  next  4  years.  The  standing 
committees  of  Senate  and  House  with  their 
prima  donna  chairmen  will  not  stand  hitched 
while  Elsenhower  conunlsslons  and  conunlt- 
tees  study  the  problems  with  which  Capitol 
veterans  have  struggled  for  years.  The  com- 
mittees will  seek  their  own  solutions. 

BOMX  SraONG   POINTS 

There  were  some  Important  areas,  how- 
ever, In  which  the  new  President  took  an 
entirely  responsible  attitude  and  made  his 
leadership  unmistakably  clear. 

In  foreign  policy  he  moved  decisively,  ■• 
In  the  Formosa  order. 

The  new  President  also  took  certain 
definite  stands  In  the  economic  field.  He 
warned  Congress  not  to  reduce  taxes  untU 
It  had  achieved  budget  balance — a  direct 
challenge  to  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
DsNixL  RzKD.  He  supported  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

In  the  touchy  matter  of  loyalty  Investiga- 
tions he  took  executive  responsibility  and 
suggested.  In  effect,  that  Congress  and  the 
departments  foUow  Attorney  General 
Brownell. 

His  other  concrete  suggestions  were  rela- 
tively minor  but  were  In  keeping  with  his 
campaign  commitments,  as  his  promise  to  do 
all  he  could  to  end  segregatlMi  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  the  President  plowed  through  his  7.000- 
word  speech,  the  applause  shifted  noticeably 
from  the  Republican  side  to  the  Democratic. 
Republicans  cheered  the  Formosa  order,  the 
pledge  to  cancel  Yalta,  the  promise  to  re- 
organize the  Defense  Department.  Demo- 
crats, aln\oet  alone,  clapped  for  reciprocal 
trade,  aid  to  education,  and  his  pledge  to 
carry  on  reorganization. 

COOL  ABOOT  CONTaOLS 

Neither  side  seemed  enthusiastic  about 
his  controls  decision.  The  Congress  Is 
aware  that  In  1964  lU  Members,  not  the 
President,  must  face  the  voters  on  the  Issue 
of  whether  the  end  of  controls  worked  well 
ar  UL  They  have  no  clear-out  Ideas  of  their 
own:  they  only  know  they  will  take  the  rap 
on  the  outcome. 

In  their  study  of  the  message.  Democrats 
were  especially  sensitive  to  the  economic 
overtones.  They  know  from  experience  that 
economic  problems  strike  home  and  can  be 
persuasively  discussed  only  when  the  Issue 
is  clear  cut  between  hard  and  good  times. 
They  are,  however,  convinced  that  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  Republicans  favor  a  hard 
money  policy  which  could  bear  heavily  upon 
the  lower  Income  brackets.  They  are  watch- 
ing to  see  how  this  policy  develops  and  they 
expect  to  begin  shouting  when  any  segment 
of  the  economy  gets  hurt. 

The  first  test.  It  now  appears,  will  come  in 
the  field  of  farm  prices.  With  this  acutely 
farm-conscious  Congress,  the  most  Important 
man  In  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet  today  Is  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Bva  Taft  Benson. 


The  President's  Fonuosa  Strait  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALiroaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  €.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Eisenhower  has  announced  release  of  our 
fleet  from  the  duty  of  preventing  Na- 
tionalist offensive  actions  staged  from 
Formosa   and   the   Pescadores   Islands 


against  the  mainland  of  Red  China. 
Such  actions,  whether  raids  or  other 
types  of  offensive  endeavor,  staged  from 
about  35  Nationalist-held  islands  closer 
to  the  China  coast  are  not  involved  In 
the  new  directive  since  the  original  direc- 
tive did  not  affect  actions  staged  from 
them. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tionalists are  and  have  been  at  all  times 
free,  as  far  as  our  fleet  is  concerned,  to 
raid  or  invade  the  Chinese  mainland 
from  islands  much  closer  to  it  than  For- 
mosa, such  as  Kin  Men  Island,  opposite 
Amoy,  which  has  been  firmly  held  by  the 
Nationalists  since  the  Communist  at- 
tempt to  take  it  in  1949  was  repulsed.  It 
was  from  Kin  Men  that  the  Nationalists 
raided  Nanjeh  Island  off  the  Fukien 
coast  last  October  taking  811  prisoners 
and  considerable  booty.  They  inflicted 
three  defeats  in  3  days  on  the  Commu- 
nist garrison  defending  the  island  and 
the  Communist  reinforcements  rushed 
from  the  mainland. 

OCPOBTAMCS   OBSCUXSD 

The  signiflcance  of  the  new  directive 
does  not  stem  from  any  resulting  change 
in  opportunities  for  offensive  action 
against  the  mainland  on  the  part  of 
Chiang's  forces.  This  has  not  been  made 
very  clear.  There  is  reason  to  feel  that 
the  announcement  of  the  new  directive 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  In  fact  the 
way  it  was  handled  leads  one  to  feel 
that  perhaps  an  attempt  to  make  po« 
litical  capital  out  of  the  announcement 
was  substituted  for  a  sound  carefully 
prepared  explanation  of  the  valid  rea- 
sons for  it — reasons  which  most  cer« 
talnly  exist  and  are  compelling. 

rOLICT   CBANOS   rOaXSBAOOWKD 

It  is  not  any  immediate  change  in  the 
military  situation  between  the  National- 
ist Annies  and  the  Communist  Armies 
that  makes  the  new  directive  important. 
What  makes  it  important  is  mainly  what 
it  may  foreshadow  in  the  way  of  future 
American  policy  including  our  attitude 
toward  the  Chinese  Civil  War  and  the 
Cominform  rulers  of  China. 
voLxmrsiu  ktth 

Any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  signifl- 
cance of  the  new  directive  requires  at 
least  a  brief  review  of  the  over-all  situa- 
tion in  the  Orient.  In  Korea  the  United 
Nations  forces  are  fighting  the  North 
Korean  puppets  and  the  so-called  Chi- 
nese volunteers.  Of  course  the  vol- 
unteers are  actually  units  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Red  China.  They  know  it 
and  we  know  it  If  they  are  really  vol- 
unteers, and  in  Korea  as  such,  what 
possible  reason  can  the  Red  rulers  of 
China  advance  for  insisting  upon  the 
forcible  return  of  Chinese  war  prisoners 
who  have  decided  to  resist  repatriation? 

In  spite  of  the  plain  facts  both  sides 
act  as  if  the  war  in  Korea  is  not  in  reality 
between  official  Red  Chinese  Armies  and 
the  U.  N.  forces.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  the  larger  frame  of  reference: 
The  Cominform  against  the  free  world 
is  not  considered.  This  subterfuge  per- 
mits the  British  to  keep  a  token  force  of 
one  Commonwealth  Divlsi<Ki  in  Korea 
fighting  the  volunteers  while  endeav- 
oring to  carry  on  peacetime  diplomatic 
relations  and  considerable  trade  with 
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Red  China.  It  has  a  bearing  on  their 
ability  to  cling  to  their  precarious  posi- 
tion in  Hong  Kong,  which  is  held  at  the 
sufferance  of  Red  China.  It  permits  the 
Indians  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  vote  for  admission  to  the  U.  N. 
of  Red  China  while  its  armies  are  in  the 
field  fighting  the  U.  N.  forces.  It  permits 
us  to  maintain  official  neutrality  in  the 
Chinese  Civil  War  while  arming  the  Na- 
tionalists; fighting  the  Red  Chinese 
Armies  in  Korea;  and  refraining  from 
iising  our  naval  power  to  intercept  ship- 
ments bound  for  Red  Chinese  ports.  It 
permits  Russia  to  assist  Red  China  with- 
out being  bound  by  the  Chinese -Russian 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  to  openly  enter 
the  war.  It  permits  these  and  other 
technical  evasions  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, all  adding  up  to  a  complex  criss- 
cross set  of  international  relationships 
founded  on  a  fiction — a  fiction  that  the 
Chinese  Red  Armies  in  Korea  are  really 
volunteers  opposing  a  United  Nations 
police  action. 

THx  Ksw  oaon 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  the 
new  Executive  order  it  is  Important  to 
understand  clearly  what  it  does  not  do 
as  well  as  what  it  does.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed  the  new  order  directs  our  fleet 
to  continue  to  protect  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  Islands  against  invasion  by 
the  Red  Chinese.  It  revokes  only  that 
part  of  the  order  which  heretofore  made 
it  the  duty  of  our  fleet  to  protect  the 
Chinese  mainland  from  attacks  emanat- 
ing from  Formosa  or  the  Pescadores 
Islands.  It  will  not  change  the  status 
quo  relative  to  attacks  emanating  from 
any  of  the  other  nimierous  Nationalist 
held  islands  stretching  for  almost  500 
miles  along  the  southeast  China  coast. 
One  might  almost  say  that  our  fleet,  in- 
stead of  being  neutral  is  to  be  neutral 
on  the  side  of  the  Nationalists — a  tech- 
nical description  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  other  technical  relationships 
now  existing  in  the  area. 

naacT  milit*«t  trrmct 

The  release  of  Chiang's  forces  for  ac- 
tion from  Formosa  or  the  Pescadores 
Islands  against  the  mainland  will  not 
likely  prove  of  direct  military  importance 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Nationalists  had  ever  in 
the  past  been  hampered  by  the  neutrali- 
zation order  it  is  safe  to  assume  it  would 
have  been  changed.  The  change  at  this 
time  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  releasing 
ready  Nationalist  forces  for  an  invasion 
of  the  mainland.  There  is,  however,  a 
military  effect  of  the  order  which  may.  to 
some  extent,  hamper  the  war-making 
power  of  Red  China  sometime  in  the 
future. 
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In  performing  its  duties  in  the  China 
seas,  including  air  patrols,  our  fleet  ob- 
tains considerable  information  relative 
to  cargoes  headed  for  Red  China  wheth- 
er carried  direct  from  distant  ports  in 
ocean  traversing  ships  or  transshipped 
in  Jimks  loaded  at  Hong  Kong.  Now 
that  our  neutrality  is  to  be  somewhat 
qualified  in  favor  of  the  Nationalists  our 
fleet  will  presumably  be  free  to  pass  such 
intelligence  to  them.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Nationalist  Navy  is  not  for- 
midable,  it   nevertheless  includes   de- 


stroyer escorts,  minesweepers,  gunboats. 
armored  motorized  Junks,  and  landing 
craft.  It  could  include  other  good  block- 
ade stilps  if  we  decided,  for  instance,  to 
give  or  loan  some  of  our  overage  war- 
ships to  Chiang.  In  this  way  the  naval 
blockade  advocated  by  some  could  be  to  a 
controllable  extent  applied  against  Red 
China  without  discarding  the  volunteers 
flction.  This  fact  is,  no  doubt,  painfully 
evident  to  Red  China  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  important  subtle  implications  of 
the  new  directive  calculated  to  increase 
the  pressure  for  an  end  to  the  Korean 
war.  It  also  is  a  cause  of  British  con-, 
cem  because  when  British  possession  of 
Hong  Kong  ceases  to  benefit  Red  China, 
the  British  may  be  forced  out.  Just  how 
much  needed  cargo  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists receive  through  Hong  Kong  is  hard 
to  guess  but  the  incident  involving  the 
Nidar  last  month  probably  provides  an 
Indication  of  what  is  happening.  The 
crew  of  this  ship  mutinied  and  sailed  her 
to  Quemoy  Island,  thence  to  Formosa. 
She  had  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  with  one 
thousand  tons  of  iron.  The  Nationalists 
charged  that  she  had  repeatedly  shipped 
strategic  material  to  Chinese  Commu- 
nists under  the  pretext  of  sailing  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 

I  PSTCROLOGICAL    WABTAaS 

Paramoimt  to  all  other  considerations 
is  the  Importance  of  the  new  directive  in 
the  field  of  psychological  warfare.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  its  value  in  this  re- 
spect has  already  had  to  he  sacrificed  to 
allay  the  fears  of  certain  friendly  powers 
relative  to  our  Intentions.  Still,  the 
question  the  Chinese  Communists  must 
ponder  is:  Has  the  United  States  finally 
decided  to  discard  all  hope  of  defection 
of  Red  China  from  the  Cominform — Tl- 
toism—and  taken  the  first  step  in  a 
tougher  policy  based  upon  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  no  modus  vlvendi  with  Red 
China  is  possible?  Such  a  decision  on 
our  part  would  call  for  a  different  course 
of  acljion  than  we  have  pursued  in  the 
past.  Among  other  things  it  might  re- 
sult in  our  refusal  to  indulge  much 
longer  in  the  volunteers  fiction  which 
imderlies  so  many  complex  international 
relationships.  It  could  force  Mao  Tse- 
tung  to  l>ecome  a  completely  dependent 
captive  of  Stalin,  stripped  of  all  bargain- 
ing power.  It  could  augxur  greater  as- 
sistance to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  direct 
open  help  to  Chinese  guerrillas.  It 
could,  in  fact,  mean  many  things  not 
pleasant  for  the  Red  Chinese  leaders  to 
contemplate.  Without  attempting  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  consequences  of 
such  a  change  in  our  poUcy,  surely  it  is 
evident  that  the  new  directive  could 
mean  much  more  than  a  casual  read- 
ing would  disclose.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Red  rulers  of  China  will  take 
the  hint  and  end  the  Korean  war  while 
they  can  still  do  so  without  bringing 
down  upon  themselves  the  unrestrained 
wrath  of  those  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  they  cannot  bully  or  bluff. 

ACTION    APFBOVXD 

I  am.  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  action 
taken  by  President  Eisenhower.  I 
urged  President  Truman  to  take  the  same 
action  when  I  saw  him  last  December 
after  my  return  from  the  Far  East.  He 
preferred  to  leave  President  Eisenhower 
free  to  make  his  own  decision.    While 


the  Chinese  Reds  are  fighting  us  in  Ko- 
rea there  Is  no  reason  to  even  hypothet- 
Ically  guarantee  them  security  against 
any  attacks  the  Nationalists  may  prove 
able  to  make  against  the  mainland  from 
Formosa  or  the  Pescadores  Islands. 


BAiddle  East  Policies  Most  Be  Chtaftd 


EXTENSION  OF  RiaifARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  a  timely  article  by  Miss  Dor- 
othy Thompson  on  the  subject  of  oiur 
Middle  East  foreign  policy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Febrxiary  5. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  area  of  the  world  is  a  very 
important  one  to  the  United  States  and 
we  should  be  making  friends  there  and 
not  enemies.  The  New  Deal  foreign  pol- 
icy was  a  perilous  one  and  placed  us  in 
the  untenable  position  which  we  occupy 
today.  I  commend  this  article  to  every 
Member  of  this  body:  t 

Oua  Shakt  Middlk  East  Polict — "Uvtt  Who 

Should  Know  Sat  That  Stmpatht  Once 

Hkj)  roa  Amsbtca  Is  Bexno  TaANsrxaaiD  to 

Russia 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

The  first  S-day  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  ot  the  Middle  East,  held  last 
week  In  New  York,  received  little  attention 
In  the  press.  Yet  It  was  the  first  conference 
to  gather  together  persons  from  the  middle- 
eastern  diplomatic  corps  and  Americans 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  represent- 
ing 32  rellglotis,  cultural,  relief,  and  educa- 
tional agencies  and  Institutions  that  have 
been  active  for  many  years  In  this  critical 
area  and  know  It  from  Intimate  experience. 

Included  among  the  speakers  were  the 
Americans,  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Penrose,  president 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  the 
oldest,  largest  American  educational  Instl- 
txitlon  In  the  Arab  world;  and  Edwin  Locke, 
who  recently  resigned  as  roving  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  area.  In  protest 
against  United  States  policies. 

Dr.  Penrose,  no  Intelligence  offlcer.  Is  nev- 
ertheless at  a  center  of  Intelligence.  The 
American  University  of  Beirut,  In  existence 
for  nearly  90  yeiurs,  has  alumni  In  every  Arab 
State  and  farther  afield;  It  has  students 
from  63  coxmtrles  In  Its  present  enrollment. 
Its  graduates,  who  maintain  active  alumni 
connections,  hold  leading  positions  In  pro- 
fessional, econotnlc,  and  political  life,  cer- 
tainly 50  percent  and  probably  nearer  70  per- 
cent of  middle-eastern  heads  of  embassies 
and  U.  N.  delegations  In  America  are  gradu- 
ates of  this  university,  among  them  Charles 
Malik,  who  also  addressed  the  conference  and 
who,  representing  Lebanon  In  the  U.  N.,  has 
made  as  distinguished  a  reputation  as  any 
man  in  It. 

The  American  University  of  Beirut  is  also 
in  continual  contact  with  other  American 
educational  Institutions  In  the  area  with 
the  native  universities,  many  of  whose  fac- 
ulties Include  its  graduates;  with  business 
firms  who  train  their  American  and  native 
personnel  In  Its  colleges;  and  with  such 
voluntary  agencies  as  the  Near  East  CoUege 
Association,  Foundation  and  Society,  the 
Church  World  Service,  the  World  Lutheran 
Federation,  FVlends'  Service  Committee,  and 
Catholic  War  Belief  and  Pontifical  Mission 
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to  the  Arab  Befagecs.  whose  naaX'-eMtem 
director,  MonBlgnor  McMahon,  alao  ad- 
dreaeed  the  conference. 

U  Mr.  Locke,  lately  roving  Ambassador, 
were  In  basic  disagreement  with  other 
American  Foreign  Service  officials  In  the  Mid- 
dle Mux.  his  views  woxild  not  be  significant. 
But,  as  I  know  from  personal  contacts,  they 
are  largely  shared  by  the  most  experienced 
of  our  men  in  the  field. 

Also  present,  some  of  them  among  the 
speakers,  were  the  Ambassadors  or  deputies 
of  the  AmbassadcMTS  of  every  middle  eastern 
country,  members  of  U.  N.  delegations,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Tunisian  nationalist 
movement. 

The  consenstis  expressed  was  astonishing. , 
It  was  that  American  policy  makers  are  stead- 
ily ioslng  the  good  will  abundant  not  long 
ago;  that  the  erroneoxis  attribution  of 
national-liberation  and  social-revolutionary 
movements  to  Communist  inspiration  is 
handing  the  Communists,  by  default,  the 
sympathy  that  America  should  have  given 
and  received  in  return;  that  the  marked  fa- 
voritism showed  by  America  to  Israel  Is  dis- 
astrous to  American  infiuence  and  even  to 
the  improvement  of  Israel-Arab  relations; 
that  the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  the  70- 
percent- Amerl);an-&nancud  UNWRA  which 
cares  for  Arab  refugees  to  the  tune  of  $1 
expended  on  personnel  for  every  $3  spent  for 
actual  relief  are  exasperating,  not  alleviating, 
the  refugee  situation;  that  although  the 
Ragulb  government  of  Egypt  is  vigorously 
anti-Oommunlst.  it  has  the  support  of  the 
whole  Arab  world  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Suez — and  Mr.  Churchill  wants 
President  Eisenhower  to  replace  British  with 
Americans;  that  \inless  Jerusalem  Is  Inter- 
nationaliaed  in  conformity  with  17.  N. 
pledges,  the  situation  will  explode;  that  mu- 
tual-aid and  point  4  programs  are  badly  con- 
ceived and  extravagantly  overstaffed;  and 
that  the  Arab  Middle  East  greatly  fears  being 
drawn  into  an  American-Soviet  war  to  pull 
either  Russian  or  American  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire. 

We  hope  our  new  Government  will  thor- 
oughly review  our  middle-eastern  policy, 
exclusively  from  the  viewpoint  of  American 
Interest,  world  stability,  and  political  reali- 
ties. It  seems  unlikely  that  Americans  who 
really  know  the  area  and  have  no  political 
axes  to  grind  should  be  unanimously  wrong. 


Per  Capita  Paymcat  for  MeaamiBM 
ladiaa  Tfiba  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  9, 1953 

ISr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Menominee  In- 
dian Tribe  on  January  10.  1953.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows:  , 

Be  it  Hereby  resolved  this  10th  day  of 
Jmntutry  1953.  at  a  regular  session  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Tribe  in  general  council 
assembled,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  make 
available  from  Menominee  tribal  funds,  now 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  a 
■ufllclent  sima  of  money  which  will  serve  to 
pay  each  enrolled  member  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe  carried  on  the  official  rolls  as  of  De- 
cember 81,  1»62,  the  sum  of  $1,500:  Provided, 
lioioeo«|^jrhat  the  respective  sums  made  pay- 


able to  minor  enrolled  Ifenomlneea  (meaning 
those  under  the  age  of  18)  on  the  tribal  rolls 
as  of  said  date,  shall  be  paid  or  administered 
or  trusteed  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  formulated,  approved,  and  adopted  by 
the  Menominee  General  CouncU  and  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  fiu'ther 
Jtesotved.  That  this  reaolutlon  shall  super- 
sede the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
CouncU  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  dated  th« 
9th  day  of  February  1952. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  House  today,  a 
bill  providing  for  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion of  $1,500  to  each  individual  member 
of  the  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  on  the 
rolls  as  of  December  31. 1952. 

Hie  money  used  to  make  payment  to 
each  member  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  will  come  from  the  fimd  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000  which  has  been 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  in 
settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  tribe  is  justified  in  making  re- 
quest for  a  per  capita  distribution  of  their 
funds  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  enter- 
prises now  in  operation,  have  been  suc- 
cessful during  the  past  year  and  a  distri- 
bution of  $1,500  to  each  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3,120  members  of  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  would  in  no  way  injure  the 
economy  of  the  Menominee  Reservation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  will  not  request  a 
further  distribution  of  their  tribal  ac- 
count in  Washington  at  this  time  but 
will  retain  one-half  of  the  remaining 
funds  for  rehabilitation  and  educational 
work  on  the  reservation  and  one-half  in  a 
reserve  account  for  the  Menominee  In- 
dian mill  operations. 


Tmmaii  TeOs  of  Trials  at  Pretideat  at 
HoMe-Town  Diaacr  ia  His  H«aor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

cv  mssousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVBB 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
CKEssioNAL  RxcoBD,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  February  7.  1958,  by  Edward  F, 
Woods  of  the  Poet-Dispatch  staff,  en- 
titled "Truman  Tells  of  Trials  as  Presi- 
dent at  Home-Town  Dinner  in  His 
Honor": 

Tkvman  Tbj.8  or  TUAUi  AS  PaxsimifT  at 
HoMS-Toww  Dnffim  m  Bn  Honob — 800 
HSAK  Hue  RacAU.  All  Soars  ov  "Tboublxs 
or  1946"  Of  Dig  at  Rspubucaivs 

(By  Edward  P.  Woods) 

IifDKPntDCNo,  Mo.,  Pebruary  6. — Harry  8. 
Truman  went  to  supper  here  last  night  with 
600  of  his  Jackson  County  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  gave  an  account  of  his  move  from 
Missouri  to  Washington  and  back. 

Re  did  so  as  they  put  the  big  pot  Into  the 
little  pot  and  broke  both  of  them,  Missouri- 
talk  for  a  real  big  night. 

The  former  President  mentioned  his  aue- 
oessor.  President  Eisenhower,  only  once.  It 
was  diuing  his  discussion  of  the  period  of 
his  tenure  in  the  White  House  In  which  the 


Ottemma  and  Japanese  ■arrendeca  ot  World 
War  n  were  accomplished. 

"On  May  7,  1945."  the  former  President 
said,  "the  Germans  folded  up.  The  articles 
of  surrender  were  signed  on  May  8,  my  birth- 
day. General  Elsenhower  sent  me  the  pen 
that  was  used,  and  I  still  have  It." 

OXn  TaOtTBLXS  BHIAIf 

A  little  later,  on  September  2,  the  Japanese 
capitulated.  Truman  went  on,  and  then  "our 
troubles  began,  sure  enough. 

"They  think  they  have  beef  troubles  now, 
they  should  have  been  President  in  1946." 
Truman  said,  with  something  of  a  brisk  pick- 
up in  his  deUvery,  "when  we  had  real  maat 
troubles  and  other  troubles  and  everything 
else  you  can  think  of." 

He  was  unmistakably  referring  to  the 
trouble  the  Republicans  have  been  having 
with  the  disposition  of  price  controls  on 
meat  and  protection  of  the  cattle  growers' 
and  processors'  incomes. 

He  also  was  calling  attention  to  the  scar- 
city of  meat  and  of  other  civilian  require- 
ments and  to  the  industrial  strife,  price  con- 
trols, wage  controls  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  problems  which  beset  his  administra- 
tion in  postwar  1946  and  kept  it  in  turmoU 
whei.  the  so-called  Republican  "class  of  1946" 
took  control  of  the  Congress. 

TRX  DBWrr  OSTBAT 

Cattle  raisers  were  charged  in  that  period 
with  withholding  stock  from  the  market  to 
force  removal  of  price  controls. 

At  another  point  In  his  oral  meandertngs, 
the  former  President  took  note  of  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects,  his  stunning  defeat  at 
Thomas  B.  Dewey,  Governor  of  New  York.  In 
the  1948  presidential  campaign. 

Recalling  that  historic  whistle-stop  under- 
taking, he  said  with  a  grin:  "I  haven't  a 
doubt  in  the  world  that  somebody  might 
have  been  able  to  do  the  Job  (as  President) 
better  but  they  dldnt  get  the  opportunity." 
His  listeners.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
^ined  in  hearty  applause  of  this  minor  sally, 
a  reference  to  a  now  humorous  situation  In 
which  Harry  Truman  was  one  of  the  vary 
few  people  In  the  United  States  who  thoxight 
he  had  a  chance  to  win  that  election. 

The  former  Preeident  spoke  easily  and  with 
all  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  thinks  be 
did  a  good  Job  whether  anyone  else  thinks 
so  or  not.  At  one  point  In  his  talk  he  said 
that  no  President  of  the  United  States  had 
been  so  vilified  as  he  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  George  Washington  or  Abraham 
lilneoln.  and  he  added: 

"I  have  come  through  It  without  any  aears 
whatever." 

aoKB  moTT  rrss 

There  were  misty  eyes  apparent  among  the 
diners  when,  at  the  close  of  the  talk,  ha  said 
that  when  he  and  Mrs.  Truman  got  off  the 
train  at  Independence,  January  Si,  and 
looked  out  over  the  thousands  of  persons 
who  had  come  down  to  the  statton  to  wel- 
come them  home  they  decided,  "this  Is  worth 
all   the   trouble  we  have  been   thrott^.** 

Then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  recalled  that 
on  one  of  his  morning  walks  last  we^  he 
was  passing  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  It 
came  to  him  that  this  was  the  first  place  he 
had  ever  attended  Sunday  school.  He  fig- 
ured he  was  about  6  years  old  at  that  time. 

"I  met  a  little  golden-haired  girl  there," 
the  former  President  went  on,  "and  to  me 
she  U  stlU  a  UtUe  golden-haired  girl.  She's 
the  mother  of  my  daughter,  Margaret." 

Margaret,  who  came  from  New  York  for 
the  dinner,  and  the  mother,  obviously  caught 
off  bttfe  by  this  unexpected  tribute  raised 
their  hands  to  their  temples  In  gestures 
which  could  only  be  Interpreted  as,  "Now. 
Pop,  you're  Just  flattering  us." 

TBXa  or  1BIP  BOMS 

The  former  President  recoimted  the  prog- 
ress Of  his  homecoming  train  ride  when  he 
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was  greeted  by  thousands  of  persons  in 
trackslde  gatherings  wherever  the  train 
stopped  and  said  that  people  appeared  to  be 
as  happy  to  see  us  "ss  if  we  had  been  on  a 
whistle-stop  camfwign." 

In  another  reference  to  the  reception  be 
and  Mrs.  Truman  received  at  Independence 
he  said  that  "Nobody  in  the  history  of  the 
county — no  ez-Preeldent  ever  had  a  recep- 
tion like  that  one  we  had  when  we  came 
back." 

And,  he  added,  speaking  for  his  wife  and 
daughter.  "Thank  you.  folks.  All  of  us  say 
that,  for  the  wonderful  welcome  you  have 
given  us." 

In  the  spaces  between  the  high  spots  of 
his  talk  the  former  President  recaUed  that 
he  first  was  elected  to  public  office  in  Jack- 
son County  In  1922,  as  a  judge  of  the  county 
coin-t,  which  here  is  an  administrative  post, 
again  to  the  same  court  in  1926,  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1934  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate again  in  1940  in  which  he  termed  "the 
most  vicious  campaign  against  me." 

IMO  TO  VICB  PaaSIDEMCT 

Going  back  to  the  Senate,  he  went  on, 
probably  proved  bis  undoing.  He  said  he  still 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  done  the 
country  any  good  but  that  it  was  in  this 
term  that  he  headed  three  Senate  commit- 
tees, one  of  which,  the  committee  investigat- 
ing wartime  expenditures,  eventually  led  to 
his  becoming  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thereafter,  Truman  continued,  he 
succeeded  "that  great  and  magnificent  per- 
son. Vtanklln  D.  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  great- 
est President  this  country  ever  had." 

Musing  again  on  his  childhood  in  Inde- 
pendence, the  former  Preeident  recalled  that 
he  was  in  a  public  school  in  Independence 
in  1102  and  that  he  wore  a  white  cap,  of  the 
baseball  type.  On  the  visor,  he  continued, 
were  the  names  of  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Adial  Stevenson. 

Stevenson,  he  went  on.  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  man  he  backed  for  President 
thU-year  and  he  Inquired:  "Isn't  that  a  coin- 
cidence?" Whether  it  was  the  mention  of 
the  Stevenson  name  or  the  fsct  that  TVuman 
had  backed  both  Stevensons  was  not  clear, 
but  Truman  was  warmly  applauded  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  anecdote. 

nUBVTB   PAD   TO   SCHOOL   TKACRCIS 

He  paid  tribute  to  his  school  teachers  who 
had  helped  him  get  through  school  here  and 
then  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  schools 
which  he  had  attended  had  burned  down 
and  with  it  all  of  the  records. 

The  diners  roared  with  laughter  when  he 
followed  up  with  "Nobody  knows  for  sure 
whether  I  have  any  education  at  aU." 

Last  night's  gathering,  planned  months 
ago  when  Truman  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  was  held 
In  the  auditorium  of  the  Reorganised  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Sixty  women,  members  of  the  Laurel  Club, 
an  intrachurch  organization,  spent  2  days 
preparing  the  meal  and  60  others  served. 

It  cost  $3.50  and  if  there  had  been  more 
people  to  do  the  work  and  more  room  to  do 
It  in,  the  occasion  would  have  attracted  6,(X)0 
or  more.  Requests  for  tickets  were  turned 
down  all  over  the  country.  It  was  primarUy 
for  Independence  people. 

There  was  an  invocation  by  the  Reverend 
Harold  M.  Hurst,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  which  the  former  President  attends, 
and  benediction  by  the  Reverend  David  C. 
Patrick,  pastor  of  Trinity  B|>iscopal  Church, 
which  is  Mrs.  Truman's  denominatlcmal 
preference. 
^  The  menu  was  tomato  Juice  cocktail,  a 
chopped  salad,  roast  turkey,  sage  dressing, 
cranberry  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  giblet 
gravy,  asparagus  tips,  rolls,  butter.  Jelly,  and 
cherry  pie. 

With  all  that  and  Harry  Truman,  too,  it 
was  a  good  buy. 
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SION  OF  REUARK8 
or 

ON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

j  or  NTW  TOKK 

Dl  IJBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

'  Ur. :  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
letter  from  the  State  Liquor  Authority 
of  New  York: 

State  or  Nrw  Yobk. 
State  Liquos  AuTHoamr, 
New  York  City.  January  14,  19S3. 
Hon.  EKANtncL  Ccllb, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  CsLLxa:  The  New  York  State 
Liquor  Authority  on  January  11.  1960. 
adopted  a  resolution  relating  to  the  then 
existing  high  Federal  excise  tax  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  a  copy  of  which  we  forwarded 
with  an  explanat(n7  letter  of  transmittal 
to  each  member  of  the  New  York  State  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Since  they  contain  a  statement  of  principles 
as  valid  and  pertinent  today  as  they  were  in 
1950.  we  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  letter  of  transmittal  men- 
tioned. 

Subsequently,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Congress.  In  its  wisdom,  voted 
to  increase  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  from 
•9  to  610.50  per  proof  gallon.  The  results 
which  have  since  transpired  and  those  which 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  are  of  cur- 
rent interest  and  compelling  impcnt. 

The  records  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Taxation  and  Finance  show  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1952  excise  taxes  on 
distilled  spirits  collected  by  it  amounted  to 
$32,389,299.07.  This  was  $4,350,054.11  less 
than  had  been  collected  from  tiie  same 
source  during  1951.  and  represents  a  de- 
crease of  12  percent.  It  Is  our  informa- 
tion that  most.  If  not  all.  other  States  have 
also  experienced  reduced  revenues  from  the 
distllled-splrlts  business,  some  of  them  in 
substantial  amount.  This  reduction  in  State 
revenues  is  a  consequence  of  the  increased 
Federal  tax  that  might  logically  have  been 
anticipated,  although  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  total  excise  taxes  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  its  first  year  of  operation 
under  the  $10.50  rate  failed  by  approxi- 
mately $168,000,000  to  reach  the  figure  an- 
ticipated  by   the   Congress. 

The  drop  in  State  revenue,  as  such,  does 
not  officially  concern  the  authority  since 
we  have  no  responsibility  for  the  collection 
of  any  tax.  However,  as  the  agency  of  State 
government  responsible  to  the  people  of 
this  State  for  the  administration  of  the 
ABC  Uw,  we  are  both  ofllcially  concerned 
with.  $nd  deeply  Interested  In.  the  social 
implications  of  this  initial  result  and  an 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  present  sittiation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  prob- 
lem to  the  American  people  and  the  obliga- 
tions which  devolve  up>on  us  as  public  serv- 
ants, we  have  decided  that  this  statement 
of  our  position  Is  timely  and  may  be  helpful 
In  your  deliberations. 

In  oifor  report  to  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  for  the  year  1951.  we 
included  a  commentary  on  tl^e  manufacture 
and  sale  of  Illicit,  non-tax-paid  alcohol  and 
distilled  spirits.  A  verbatim  copy  of  that 
commentary  is  attached  hereto. 

The  incidence  of  illicit  manufacture  of 
distilled  spirits  in  this  State,  and  their  dis- 
tribution here  regardless  of  place  of  manu- 
factur«,   unfortunately   cannot   be    conclu- 


sively determined  from  the  facts  at  hand. 
In  some  respects  the  most  reliable  indicia 
of  their  incidence  and  extent  are  to  be  found 
In  the  enforcement  records  of  the  ATTD 
(Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  <rf  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department).  Yet  these  rec- 
ords are  far  from  complete  and  tell  only  part 
of  the  story.  In  the  interest  of  accuracy 
they  must  be  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
following  circimistances: 

1.  ATTD  manpower  has  been  reduced  sub- 
stantially since  wartime  years  when  illicit 
dlstlUers  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
very  real  difficulties  then  existing  In  the 
matter  of  obtaining  copper  and  sugar,  both ' 
essential  commodities  for  many  illicit  dis- 
tilling enterprises,  due  to  war-time  govern- 
mental controls. 

2.  During  recent  years  the  ATTD  has  been 
assigned  additional  onerous  and  time-con- 
suming functions,  some  of  them  in  no  way 
related  to  iUicit  distiUing,  while  Ite  per- 
sonnel has  been  decreasing. 

3.  The  problem  of  suppressing  this  out- 
law business  has  grown  more  involved  and 
difficult  in  recent  years  with  its  industrial- 
ization and  the  organization  of  the  charac- 
ters who  direct  Ita  operations. 

In  summary,  all  of  \u  have  been  looking 
to  the  ATTD  to  do  a  Job  which  was  formerly 
of  sizable  proportions.  As  the  problem  has 
become  more  serioiu  and  difficult  paradox- 
ically its  personnel  has  been  decreased  and 
its  manpower  has  been  reduced.  It  would 
appear  that  the  ATTD  may  well  need  in- 
ternal expansion  and  that  it  definitely  doea 
need  external  support  and  assistance. 

We  are  undertaking  to  do  something  about 
the  external  support.  It  so  happens  that  the 
ABC  law  of  this  State  provides  no  adequate 
sanction  for  violations  such  as  illicit  dis- 
tilling and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  non- 
tax-paid spirlte,  as  a  result  of  which  this 
phase  of  enforcement  has  been  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  Federal  Govenunent.  In 
view  of  the  twenty-first  amendment,  any 
indifference  to  the  continuance  of  this  con* 
dltion.  In  our  opinion,  would  be  short-* 
sighted  and  imwise.  We  believe  that  it 
shoiild  be  corrected  promptly  and  we  are 
moving  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
an  amendment  of  the  ABC  law  to  put  teeth 
into  it  and  thxis  to  provide  the  tools  needed 
by  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  attack 
this  illicit  traffic. 

Regardless  of  what  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  legislature,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  problem  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  now.  Involved  Is 
a  social  problem  Of  explosive  potential,  the 
present  handling  of  which  may  seriously  af- 
fect the  national  welfare  for  many  years  to 
come.  Should  those  of  \jb  in  government 
to  whom  the  public  rightfully  looks  to  pro- 
tect its  intereste  temporize  with  this  prob- 
lem while  the  underworld  moves  in  to  cap- 
ture and  control  a  substential  part  of  the 
distUled  spirlte  business  we  will  be  unworthy 
of  our  trust.  Once  that  condition  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  official  misjudgment  will 
have  been  established.  No  reduction  in  tax 
will  then  suffice  to  repair  the  resultent  dam- 
age to  liquor  control  or  to  heal  the  Injury 
thus  Inflicted  upon  the  prestige  and  dignity 
of  public  service.  The  eradication  of  that 
condition  will  be  a  major  operation  requir- 
ing years.  If  not  decades,  of  intensive,  and 
at  times  tragically  disappointing,  effort. 

The  history  of  national  prohibition  and 
the  vicious  criminals  and  organized  crime 
that  it  spawned  proves  this  thesis.  We  are 
still  paying  heavily  for  the  misjudgment  cf 
other  public  servante  whose  unfounded 
hopes  for  national  prohibition  contribute, 
however,  unwittingly,  to  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  that  national  disaster.  Call  the 
roll  of  the  leaders  of  organized  crime  and 
the  rackets  which  even  today  are  a  curse 
upon    our    civilization;    scan    the    lists   of 
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boards  of  dlfector»  of  crtmlnal  syiMlleatM  re- 
corded by  Uie  United  States  Senate  Oommlt- 
tee  To  Investigate  Organized  Crime  lit  In- 
terstate Commerce;  check  upon  their  ap- 
prenticeship in  crime;  and  consult  such 
eminent  authorities  on  this  subject  as  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  Mr.  Virgil  W.  Pe- 
terson, Operating  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  in  order  that  the  accuracy 
of  our  thesis  may  thus  be  tested. 

All  of  us  In  public  service  must  be  eternal- 
ly vigilant  lest  by  misunderstanding,  indlf- 
ierence,  or  inertia  we  contribute  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  army  of  criminals  and  new 
syndicatee  in  organized  crime  that  will  cor- 
rupt, as  did  national  prohibition,  members 
of  every  branch  and  level  of  government. 
Cortainly  our  devotion  to  duty  and  our  basic 
intelligence  should  deter  those  of  our  gen- 
eration from  ever  again  ventxirlng  upon  any 
similar  coiu-se  of  action.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions we  are  skating  on  thin  ice.  As  we 
glide  ever  further  from  shore  we  compound 
the  danger.  Should  we  be  heedless  of  the 
cracks  in  the  ice  we  risk  submersion  and 
trifle  with  calamity.  Therefore,  should  we 
be  disposed  to  gamble  let  us  understand 
.  clearly  that  the  stakes  are  high. 
Very  truly  yours. 

STATB    LiQUOK    AUTHCHtnT. 

John  F.  O'Comkbx. 

Stati  or  Nrw  Tosk.  I 

Stats  Liquob  AxrrHoarrr,  ' 
New  York  City.  January  11, 1950. 
The  New  York  SUte  Liquor  Authority  to- 
day adopted  a  resolution  (copy  attached) 
which  sununarlzes  our  position  on  an  Issue 
that  we  consider  timely  and  Important.  Al- 
thoiigh  this  resolution  is  self-explanatory,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  mention  here  certain 
facts  and  principles  that  are  germane  and 
probative. 

We  approach  this  subject  from  the  stand- 
,  point  of  public  servants  entrusted  by  the 
government  of  this  State  with  the  dlfBcxilt 
task  of  administering  the  restrictions,  regu- 
lations, and  provlslcms  of  the  ABC  law  which 
by  the  terms  of  that  statute  were  enacted  in 
the  name  of  the  protection,  health,  welfare, 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

We  refrain  advisedly  from  recommenda- 
tions of  specific  leglslatlcHi  by  the  Congress 
because  we  have  no  peculiar  quallflcations 
by  virtue  of  our  office  or  official  experience  to 
determine  what  taxes  should  be  imposed  or 
the  amount  thereof. 

We  understand  clearly  that  the  Amerlean 
citizen  who  consumes  alcoholic  beverages 
and  who  ultimately  pays  whatever  taxes  are 
collected  on  these  commodities,  has  merit 
in  his  position  when  he  Insists  on  fair, 
equitable,  and  Jiist  treatment.  We  feel  that 
he  has  been  paying  the  heavy  excise  taxes 
on  these  commodities  originally  as  a  oon- 
trlbutlon  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  and, 
subsequent  to  that  accomplishment,  with  a 
feeling  of  resignation  engendered  by  his  ob- 
servations that,  while  such  discriminatory 
taxes  as  those  cxi  baby  oU  and  ladies'  purses 
are  being  collected,  he  should  not  object  too 
strenuously  to  his  lot.  But  we  have  no  com- 
mission, privilege,  or  Intention  to  represent 
the  taxpayer  or  to  plead  his  cause,  however 
Just,  since  such  action  is  not  within  the 
■cope  of  our  official  duties. 

Nor  do  we  imdertake  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  the  Industry  whose  members  pay  to  the 
Government  and  then  pass  along  to  the 
consumer  the  taxes  Imposed  by  law  on  their 
businesses.  We  agree,  of  coiirse,  with  their 
belief  that  any  tax  which  destroys  a  lawful 
business  or  fosters  its  Illegitimate  competi- 
tor Is  unwarranted,  unjiist.  and  unrealistic. 
Again,  we  have  no  commission,  right,  or  in- 
tention to  present  the  case  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  or  to  state  its  position, 
however  meritorlo\M,  since  to  do  so  would 
take  us  beyond  the  prerogatives  of  our  office. 


Tet,  sensible  to  our  official  obligations,  we 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  social  evils 
that  are  privy  to  the  illicit  manufacture  and 
sale  of  aloohcdic  beverages.  We  And  cause 
for  concern  in  the  figures  of  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment reflecting  the  seizure  by  that  agen- 
cy alone  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  of  8,008 
stills  and  3.681,433  gallons  of  mash.  Com- 
pared with  figures  reported  by  the  ATU  for 
the  fiscal  year  1948  in  those  two  categories 
(C,767  sUlls  and  1,710.833  gaUons  of  mash) 
It  will  be  seen  that  Increases  of  18.5  percent 
in  still  seizures  and  114  percent  in  mash 
seizures  have  occurred.  These  flgxires  give 
expression  to  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
demands  alcoholic  beverages  and  that,  al- 
though he  Is  willing  to  buy  them  at  high 
prices  when  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  he  will 
buy  the  illicitly  produced,  non-tax-paid  prod- 
uct when  he  is  confronted  with  the  alterna- 
tives of  abstinence  or  excessive  price.  Of 
interest  on  this  point  Is  *  comment  by  Mr. 
Virgil  W.  Peterson,  the  distinguished  oper- 
ating director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Conunis- 
si<m  and  an  expert  on  law  observance  and 
law  enforcement.  Writing  in  the  July-Aug- 
ust 1949  issue  of  Northwestern  University's 
Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology. 
Mr.  Peterson  asserted: 

"In  America  the  tendency  la  present  In 
large  segments  of  the  population  to  consider 
it  a  constitutional  right  to  disregard  any  law 
or  legal  restrictions  which  may  not  meet  with 
an  individual's  approval.  Consequently,  a 
tightening  of  the  closing  hours  In  some  cities 
has  resulted  in  open  and  notorious  violation 
of  the  cloelng  hours  with  attending  political 
and  police  corruption.  High  taxes  have  fre- 
quently resvUted  in  bootlegging." 

Prohibiticm  by  price  ezceeaes  is  potentially 
as  destnictive  a  force  as  prohibition  by  de- 
cree. Both  cause  Irreparable  injury  to  legiti- 
mate business  and  good  government.  The 
havoc  wrought  by  national  prohibition  can 
be  correctly  appraised  only  with  the  passage 
of  years  and  through  the  verdict  of  history. 
To  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  over 
the  years  to  the  cause  of  good  government, 
to  combating  the  kidnapping  wave  of  the 
early  thirties,  and  to  smashing  the  industrial, 
vice,  and  other  rackets  in  later  years,  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  prohibition  spawned 
the  greatest  conglomeration  of  vicious  crim- 
inals and  aggravated  crime  that  our  country 
ever  experienced.  All  of  us,  regardless  of 
experience,  know  that  prohibition  not  only 
failed  to  accomplish  Its  stated  objective  but 
in  addition  so  tarnished  the  lustre  of  govern- 
ment Itself  and  so  corroded  its  framework 
that  the  after  effects  will  long  remain  to  be 
seen.  Public  servants,  students  of  govern- 
ment, and  law  makers  in  particular  should 
never  lose  sight  of  these  facts,  nor  should 
they  underestimate  the  lessons  they  teach. 
Public  opinion  must  be  kept  on  the  side  of 
law  observance  and  behind  law  enforcement. 

During  the  16  years  of  its  existence  the 
New  York  State  Uquor  Authority  has  sought 
to  attain  the  objectives  of  our  ABC  law  by 
insisting  on  strict  compliance  with  rigid 
standards  in  the  hope  that  this  policy  and 
procedure  would  Induce  honest,  honorable, 
and  respected  business  people  to  participate 
in  the  business  of  supplying  legitimately 
produced,  potable,  tax-paid  alcoholic  bever- 
ages for  the  moderate  and  temperate  use  of 
the  consuming  public.  We  feel  that  this  ef- 
fort has  been  rewarded  and  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  large  number  of  carefully 
screened  persons  who  have  been  licensed  to 
engage  In  this  business  in  this  State  have  ex- 
ercised the  privileges  conferred  thereby 
in  a  responsible  and  meritorious  manner. 
We  believe  that  any  effort  to  brand  these 
licensees  otherwise  than  as  legitimate  busi- 
ness people  serving  a  pubJic  need  and  de- 
mand would  appear  to  be  highly  inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  Uquor  control  and 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  efforts  of  the 
States  to  attain  these  objectives  through 
Insxirlng  high  standards  ctf  ccHnpllance  with 


the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  by  llcer 
who  are  themselves  law-abiding,  self -req>ect- 
ing,  and  capable  business  people. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  this  statement 
of  our  position  constructive  and  that  It  will 
be  of  value  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in 
resolving  the  direct  and  related  Issues  that 
are  Involved.  Should  you  feel  that  we  can 
be  otherwise  helpful,  please  feel  free  to  oom- 
numd  us. 

Very  truly  irours. 

0TATS    LiQtTOB    AUTBOBITT, 

JoBw  P.  O'CoNimx, 

Chmirman. 

Whereas  under  the  powers  refunded  to 
them  by  the  twenty -first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  46  of  ths 
individual  States  have  enacted  laws  to  con- 
trol the  alcoholic  beverage  business;  and 

Whereas  although  varloxisly  expressed,  the 
pxu-poee  of  these  laws  is  to  protect  the  health, 
welfare,  safety,  and  morals  of  the  people  of 
those  States  by  fostering  and  promoting  tem- 
perance and  moderation  and  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  law;  and 

Whereas  this  objective  depends  for  accom- 
plishment upon  a  eouiKl  law  effectively  ad- 
ministered; and 

Whereas  to  be  sound  In  concept  and  mm- 
ceptlble  of  effective  adnxlnlstratlon.  particu- 
larly as  to  acU  that  are  not  inUlnslcally 
wrong,  penal  statutes,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  liquor  control,  miut  be  In  subetaaUal 
conformity  with  public  thinking;  and 

Whereas  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  which 
are  so  excessive  as  to  cause  public  resentnicnt 
create  a  condition  tolerant  of  the  bootlegger 
and  the  bootlegging  business  and  thereby 
comprise  temperance  and  moderation  and 
undermine  respect  for  and  obedience  to  law: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  State  Uquor 
Authority  respectfully  urge  all  members  of 
the  delegation  of  this  State  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  these  facto 
carefully  and  to  weigh  them  Judiciously  in 
Uieir  deliberations  on  propnaals  to  reduce  the 
high  excise  taxes  which  were  Imposed  as 
wartime  measures. 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  SUte 
Liquor  Authority  in  New  York  City,  January 
11,  1950.) 

(From  the  1951  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Liquor  Authority] 

MAiruvACTuasAMB  Saut  or  lujcrr,  Now-Taz- 
Pad  Alcohol  amd  Distiixzd  Sfmrs 

Since  1948  the  authority  has  watched  with 
mounting  concern  the  steady  rise  in  boot- 
legging throughout  the  Nation.  Tradition- 
ally, the  mountain  regions  of  several  South- 
ern States  have  been  the  scene  of  a  major 
portion  of  illicit  distilling  operations  but  In 
recent  years  the  locale  has  been  shifting 
nearer  to  large  urban  centers  of  populaticm. 
The  character  of  the  bootlegging  business 
has  also  undergone  a  transformation,  chang- 
ing from  the  small  pot  still  of  the  moun- 
taineer to  the  large  upright  still  of  the  big 
city  manufacturer.  In  short,  the  Illicit  dls- 
tUUng  business  has  been  industrtallzed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vol\ime  of  con- 
sumption of  tax-paid  beverage  alcohol,  which 
for  generations  has  closely  paralleled  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  national  income,  has 
paradoxically  been  declining  of  late  accord- 
ingly as  the  national  Income  has  increased. 
In  other  words,  the  Nation  is  drinking  less 
tax-paid  beverage  alcohol  than  would  seem 
normal  under  existing  conditions,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  ito  consumption  of 
the  nontax  paid  product  Is  increasing.  This 
Is  a  dangerous  portent.  It  reflecta  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  public  to  condone 
violations  of  law  and  promote  the  growth 
of  an  outlaw  Industry.  That  attitude  could 
lead  not  only  to  extensive  tax  evasion.  It- 
self an  Important  consideration  during  theee 
critical  times,  but  what  is  much  more  dan- 
geroxis,  a  breakdown  of  law  enforcement  such 
as  happened  during  prohibition. 
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The  authority,  «>nvlnced  that  exorbitant 
^deral  taxes  on  beverage  alcohol  might  lead 
to  this  deplorable  condition,  made  its  posi- 
tion elear  fully  3  years  ago.  In  a  memorial 
t0  members  of  the  New  York  delegation  in 
Congress,  it  warned  on  January  13.  1960.  that 
any  tax  which  destroys  a  lawful  industry 
whUe  fostering  iU  illegitimate  competitor  Is 
imwarranted.  iwjxist.  and  unrealistic.  This 
warning  was  repeated  in  the  authority's  1950 
report  to  the  legislature,  wherein  it  pointed 
out  that  excessive  taxes  could  price  tax-paid 
liquor  out  at  the  market  for  many  people  in 
the  lower  Income  brackeU  and  predicted  that 
"those  who  drink  alcoholic  beverages  will  be 
faoed  with  the  alternatives  of  drinking  less, 
spending  more  for  what  they  drink,  or  pa- 
tronizing the  bootlegger." 

Although  the  number  of  still  selziues  in 
this  State  since  repeal  has  been  compara- 
tively low,  seizures  made  In  the  flrst  10 
months  of  1951  amounted  to  85.  an  increase 
of  30  percent  over  the  comparable  period 
of  1960.  However,  the  stitlmated  dally  pro- 
duction capacity  of  stills  seized  shows  a  dis- 
turbing Increase  of  30  percent.  In  this  re- 
spect stills  seized  In  New  York  this  past  year 
had  a  25  percent  larger  production  capacity 
than  the  national  average  and  those  confis- 
cated in  metropolitan  New  York  have  been 
of  gigantic  size. 

In  January.  Federal  agents  made  two  ci 
the  largest  seizures  of  the  year,  confiscating 
a  600-gallon  still  and  a  S.OOO-gallon  vat  at 
North  Babylon,  Long  Uand,  and  a  30,000- 
gallon  still,  capable  of  producing  700  gal- 
lons of  alcohol  dally,  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.  In 
April  small  stills  were  seLwd  in  both  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  and  large  ones  In  Westbury 
and  Huntington  Station.  Long  Island.  The 
still  seized  In  Rochester  wits  the  flrst  taken  In 
that  city  in  the  last  10  years.  But  the  largest 
Btin  taken  In  raids  during  April  was  fo\md 
at  the  old  Blograph  Studios  in  the  Bronx, 
^•deral  agents  estimated  its  production  at 
1.000  gaUona  a  day. 

In  May,  the  largest  still  seized  since  repeal 
in  Westchester  County  was  found  operating 
in  Moxint  Vernon.  This  had  a  500-gallon 
dally  production  capacity.  Ito  output  was 
apparently  shipped  to  polato  of  distribution 
In  60-gallon  drums,  as  40  drums  of  this  size 
were  also  taken  In  the  raid.  In  July,  the 
largest  stlU  of  the  year— 3.600  gallons — was 
confiscated  in  Center  Monches,  Long  Island. 
In  August,  a  140-foot  grain  barge,  used  as  a 
floating  distillery,  was  raided  in  Oravesend 
Bay.  Blaboratory  equipfied  and  expertly 
operated,  it  could  produce  800  gallons  of  180- 
proof  alcohol  dally.  Assuming  that  Ito  esti- 
mated production  was  sold  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  tax -paid  alcobol,  the  operation 
would  gross  well  over  *  million  doUara 
annually. 

In  November  Federal  agento  seized  three 
midget  sise  10-gallon  pot  stills  in  Brooklyn, 
giving  rise  to  speculation  that  an  organized 
mob  might  be  using  "J\mior  cookers"  in  an 
effort  to  decentralize  thei-  illicit  production 
facilities.  In  December,  according  to  news- 
paper reporto.  a  towering  t>t.  Louis-type  con- 
tinuous still,  having  a  production  c^iacity  of 
750  gallons  a  day.  was  telzed  in  Babylon. 
Long  laland.  Another  December  raid  yielded 
1,136  gaUons  of  bootleg  alcohol,  packed  for 
shipment  in  6-gallon  tin  cans,  in  a  Brooklyn 
garage.  There  was  evidence  that  the  alcohol 
had  been  manufactured  in  New  Jersey  and 
Was  trucked  to  Brooklyn  for  distribution  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  At  year's  end.  Fed- 
eral agento  seized  a  400-ga)lon  still  and  large 
quantities  of  sugar  alcohol  mash  In  Utlca. 
This  was  the  first  seizure  in  the  Utioa  area 
since  1941. 

Although  one  batch  of  bootleg  wood  alco- 
hol killed  38  persons  and  hospitalized  350 
others  in  Atlanta.  Qa.,  last  fall,  and  another 
kUled  four  persons  In  Revere,  Mass.,  no 
deaths  fortunately  were  reported  in  this 
State  during  1961  as  a  consequence  of  drink- 
ing bootleg  alcohol. 

Many  other  large  stills  were  seized  during 
the  year  In  nci^boring  States.    It  U  rea- 


sonable to  assume  that  a  sizable  portioa  of 
their  aggregate  production  Inevitably  found 
tt«  way  Into  the  vast  New  York  market. 
This  woxild  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  boot- 
Iflg  problem  has  an  Interstote  aspect  which 
requires  joint  action  by  several  States. 

To  this  end,  the  eastern  regional  oommlt- 
tee  of  ths  National  Conference  of  State 
Liquor  Administrators,  in  which  the  author- 
ity holds  membership,  met  several  times 
diuing  the  year  to  work  out  plans  for  the 
suppression  of  illegal  distilling.  This  com- 
mittee is  eompoeed  of  liqxior  administrators 
from  seven  highly  industrialized  and  heavily 
populated  eastern  seaboard  States.  State 
law-enforcement  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  attended 
scnne  of  the  committee's  conferences.  As  a 
result  of  these  conferences,  various  police 
agencies  and  liquor  control  authorities  with- 
in the  several  States  are  funnellng  informa- 
tion into  a  central  liaison  committee,  which 
aoto  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  group,  pass- 
ing oil  to  all  members  whatever  reporto  are 
received  on  bootleg  operations,  criminal  ac- 
tivities, and  histories  of  persons  arrested  in 
connection  with  bootlegging.  Gravely  con- 
cerned with  the  rise  in  production  of  boot- 
leg whisky,  the  committee  dedicated  Itself 
to  the  task  of  "stamping  out  the  evil  before 
it  assumes  unmanageable  dimensions." 
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SbMld  Gm^emn  tke  Jcwwk  Pwrfes 
by  RnMia  aod  Her  Satellites 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 
'    Monday,  February  9, 1953 

lit.  KEATINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  Congress  action  was  taken  to 
condemn  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
an  American  newspaperman,  William 
Oati3,  who  is  still  confined  in  prison  in 
Czechoslovakia.  A  number  of  resolu- 
tions were  offered  also  relating  to  the 
atrocities  committed  by  Russian  satel- 
lites acrainst  such  outstanding  prelates 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  Archbishop 
Oroesz  and  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  Then 
there  was  the  case  of  Rotiert  Vogeler, 
an  American  businessman,  who  was  im- 
prisoned and  tortured.  Now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  another  hortxir,  the  anti- 
Semijtic  purges  being  held  in  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Eastern  Austria.  Eastern 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania by  the  most  cruel  regime  of  regi- 
mentation and  exploitation  of  human 
beings  ever  known  to  mankind. 

Our  modem  world  is  divided  into  more 
than  Just  two  segments  representing  dif- 
ferent philosophies  of  Government.  It 
is  divided  by  a  Communist  conspiracy 
which  has  undertaken,  contrary  to  the 
concept  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  not  only  to  im- 
prison and  torture  leaders  of  the  church, 
newspapermen,  and  businessmen,  but 
now  a  genocidic  purge  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple within  its  borders. 

We  cannot  give  tangible  aid  to  those 
tragic  victims  of  tyranny  who  are  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  We  who  are  free 
and  secure  in  our  freedom  and  strength 
should  not,  however,  remain  silent  In  the 
face  of  such  horrible  suffering. 

Askle  from  the  help  which  we  are  giv- 
ing the  victims  of  these  atcocities  in  ths 


pititMl  cases  lehere  they  can  escape  from 
this  godless  tyranny  which  places  no 
value  on  human  life  and  human  dignity. 
we  as  members  of  the  legislative  arm  of 
ihe  stnxigest  free  nation  of  the  free 
world,  can  and  should  express  our  con- 
demnation, our  repugnance,  and  our  just 
indignation  over  these  purges  which  are 
literally  condemning  millions  of  people 
to  a  cruel  death. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  designed  to  ex- 
press our  amazement  and  revulsion  that 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  m-omotion 
and  encouragement  of  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
lor  all  without  distinction  as  to  race.  sex. 
language,  or  religion,  would  engage  in 
an  unjustifiable  and  inhumane  purge  of 
Jews  because  they  are  Jews. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  pass 
JJiis  resolution  unanimously  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  these  hapless 
victims  are  not  alone  in  the  time  of  their 
trial,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  free 
world  is  conscious  of  these  bestial  acts 
which  some  day  will  bring  their  day  of 
retribution. 


United  States  ContribatioBS  to 
latenuilioBal  Orfanizations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  ww»r»nA»f 

IN  THB  HOU8S  OT  REPRESENT  ATIVSS  .: 
Monday,  February  9. 1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  printed  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  January  15. 1953,  and  trans- 
mitting the  first  report  on  the  extent 
and  disposition  of  United  States  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  806.  Eighty-first 
Congress.  This  document  was  received 
by  the  Congress  on  January  16  last,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  which 
was  done  as  House  Document  No.  63. 

In  reading  this  document,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  shodced,  not  at  the  total  amount 
of  United  States  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations,  which  totaled 
more  than  $112  million  for  fiscal  1952.  but 
at  the  number  of  instances  where  the 
United  States  percentage  of  total  assess- 
ments was  completely  disproportionate 
to  the  contributions  of  other  member 
governments. 

Let  me  take  a  few  examples.  The 
United  States  contributed  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  $1,670,151,  or  67.86  per- 
cent of  total  assessments.  The  year 
before  our  percentage  was  69.73.  in  1950 
it  was  71.69  and  in  1949  it  was  72.13. 
During  those  4  years  our  contributions 
totaled  something  over  $6  million.  And 
yet,  beginning  in  fiscal  1951.  a  limit  of 
66  percent  of  the  total  assessment  was 
set  on  the  total  amount  which  any  one 
uxanber  could  be  assessed,  a  limit  which 
the  United  States  has  exceeded  in  both 
fiscal  years  since  that  tima. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Just  (me  or  ;two  more  facts  !h  ti>tM 
particular  matter.  The  United  States 
quota  was  evidently  established  by  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  Now  15  states  have  rati- 
fied the  Charter  of  this  oiiranlzation;  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  Is  1  of 
15  members  of  this  organization.  And 
yet  we  contribute  7  out  of  every  10 
dollars  received  by  the  organizati(»L 
Does  this  se«n  logical  or  right?  { 

For  the  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  the  United  States 
last  year  contributed  $153,480.  or  77.9 
percent  of  the  total.  A  footnote  in  the 
State  Department  publication  explains 
this  as  due  to  the  fact  that  only  11  out  of 
21  American  states  have  accepted  mem- 
bership in  this  organization.  Over  the 
last  4  years,  our  contributions  to  this 
organization  have  averaged  nearly  79 
percent  of  the  total  received,  or  a  total 
figure  during  that  period  of  almost  $600,- 
000. 

In  this  case,  quotas  are  supposed  to  be 
fixed  in  proportion  to  population  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Institute,  which 
is  identical  in  personnel  with  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Apparently  the  United  States  has  79  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  member 
states  of  this  organization.        % 

Last  fiscal  year  the  united  States  con- 
tributed to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization  $1,355,329.  or  69.73  percent 
of  the  total.  Over  the  last  4  years  we 
have  contributed  a  total  amount  of  near- 
ly $5  million  to  this  organization  and  our 
contribuUons  have  averaged  more  than 
71  percent  of  the  total.  The  quotas  for 
the  members  were  assessed  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  the  Pan  American  Union 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,      i 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  total  amounts 
of  these  contributions  which  I  am  call- 
ing to  question  but  what  appears  to  be 
the  grossly  disproportionate  part  played 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  examples 
of  the  three  organizations  which  I  have 
menticmed.  the  United  States  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  alone  has  been  canying 
nearly  72  percent  of  the  entire  financial 
load  and  in  earlier  years  it  has  been  con- 
siderably higher. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  from  the 
question  of  assessed  budgets  to  the  mat- 
ter of  some  special  programs  which  are 
financed  by  volimtary  contributions  on 
the  part  of  this  and  othw  governments. 
The  first  is  the  pledge  of  $11,400,000  to 
the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance,  representing  ap- 
proxiqiately  60  percent  of  the  total 
pledged.  In  other  words,  even  though 
pledges  have  come  from  65  coimtrles,  we 
are  giving  $3  out  of  every  $5  that  are 
contributed.  I  might  also  note.~  Inci- 
dentally, that  funds  for  this  voluntary 
contribution  were  contained  in  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
1952.  In  fiscal  1951.  we  spent  more  than 
$12  million  in  this  direction. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  Ko- 
rean Reconstruction  Agency,  we  actually 
contributed  $10  million  during  fiscal  1952, 
but  we  have  pledged  $162,500,000,  which 
represents  65  percent  of  the  total  target 
budget.  I  imderstand  that  this  pledge 
has  not  yet  received  congressional  ap- 
provaL  However,  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion-have so  far  been  appn^^riated  for 
contribution  to  this  agency. 


In  the  matter  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  $50  million 
were  pledged  and  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1952,  of  which  thirty  million  have  actu- 
ally been  paid.  Our  pledge  has  been  61 
percent  of  the  total  and  we  have  volim- 
teered  to  go  as  high  as  70  percent  of  the 
total  contributions  made  by  all  govern- 
ments. In  fiscal  1951  we  contributed  well 
over  $25  million  for  this  purpose. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  challenging  the  size  of  these  various 
contributions,  even  though  they  total 
nearly  $75  million  in  the  six  examples  I 
have  mentioned.  I  am  certainly  not 
challenging  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  contributed  as  all  of  these  interna- 
tional organizations  have  a  very  definite 
and  often  praiseworthy  purpose.  But  I 
do  protest  most  vigorously  against  the 
fact  that  this  sum  of  $75  million  con- 
tributed to  half  a  doeen  international 
organizations  constitute  on  an  average 
better  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  con- 
tributions received  by  these  organiza- 
tions from  all  states  contributing  thereto. 
In  other  words,  in  these  examples,  the 
United  States  is  paying  $2  out  of  every  $3 
received  by  these  organizations. 

There  are  other  examples  where  the 
disproportion,  while  not  so  great,  is  still 
evident.  We  pay  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  United  Nations.  We  pay 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization.  We  pay 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cxiltural  Organization,  more  popu- 
larly  known  as  UNESCO.  And  we  pay 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  above  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  I  wish  to  con- 
clude by  sasrlng  that  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  our  memberships  in  many  of 
these  International  organizations,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  we  should  insist  and 
demand  that  the  other  member  govern- 
ments make  a  more  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  contributions.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  I  believe,  for  the  good  of 
the  long-STiflering  American  taxpayer, 
we  should  consider  whether  or  not  our 
participation  in  such  organizations  is 
bringing  to  us  a  share  of  the  benefits 
which  is  equal  to  o\ir  financial  contribu- 
tions in  such  cases.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  organization  and 
cooperation  when  it  requires  that  our 
people  make  financial  contributions  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  that  we 
receive. 


Title  to  Lands  Beneath  Navigable  Waters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  mew  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  Febrtutry  9. 1953 

Mr!  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  purporting  to  "confirm 
and  estabUsh"  the  tiUe  of  the  States  to 
the  lands  beneath  the  navigable  waters 
Is  a  Pandora's  box  which  will  open  up 
the  reserves  of  natural  resources  of  the 


Government  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly In  the  so-called  public-land 
States,  to  the  private  destruction,  ex- 
ploitation, and  waste  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  earlier  developments  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation,  if  enacted,  is  merely  a 
preview  to  future  demands  that  all  the 
mineral  resources  and  other  reserves,  in- 
eluding  the  national  forests,  the  public 
lands,  the  Indian  lands,  and  even  the 
reserve  rights-of-way  granted  to  trans- 
continental railroads  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  made  available  to  the 
States  or  to  private  Individuals  for  ex- 
ploitation or  disposition.  No  Federal 
holding  will  be  too  large  or  too  small  to 
escape  such  demands. 

These  reserved  oil  resources  beneath 
the  marginal  seas  constitute  part  of  a 
huge  pubUc  trust  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
^saore  Impelling  reason  why  these  oil  re- 
sources should  be  given  to  the  bordering 
States  than  other  reserve  natural  re- 
sources. They  are  enormously  valuable. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  addition  to 
approximately  235.000.000  barrels  of  oil 
already  recovered  from  these  lands,  it 
is  estimated  that  more  than  2.500,000,000 
additional  barrels  may  be  discovered  in 
the  submerged  lands  that  would  l>t 
given  away  by  the  legislation  to  the 
States  of  California,  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Royalties  from  such  oil  could  bring 
huge  revenues  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  even  under  existing  law. 
In  addition  to  the  oil  and  gas.  other  min- 
eral  resources  of  great  value  may  be  dis- 
covered and  developed  beneath  these 
ocean  beds.  Further,  these  resources  ex- 
ist in  areas  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Pacific  Ocean  approximating  185,800.000 
acres. 

Oil  resources  are  vital  to  the  national 
defense.  Now  that  almost  every  vessel 
and  machine  of  the  Navy.  Army.  Air 
Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  merchant  ma- 
rine is  driven  by  oil  or  its  byproducts, 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  •  •  •  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy  •  •  •  to  regiUate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States"  can  best  be 
exercised  only  with  an  assurance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  this  viUl  resom-oe. 
Serious  depletion  or  extinction  of  the  oU 
resources  would  be  a  national  tragedy. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  greatly  that 
a  strong  national  defense  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  states  in  its  present  capacity 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
Uons.  This  capacity  was  specifically 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
California  case. 

The  very  oil  about  which  the  States 
and  the  Nation  are  contending  might 
well  become  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national dispute  and  settlement.  Only 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  constitutionally  competent  to 
effect  such  a  settlement.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  "give-away  oil  program** 
could  be  successfully  challenged  because 
imder  the  Constitution  no  State  has  the 
right  to  enter  into  a  treatjr  with  a  for- 
eign power. 
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Just  before  ex-Preaident  Truman  left 
office  he  issued  an  Executive  order  trans- 
ferring the  so-called  tidelands  oil  area 
from  the  Interior  Department  to  the 
Navy  Department.  It  may  be  as  propo- 
nents of  this  "give-away  oil  program" 
have  said,  that  Blr.  Truman  was  playing 
politics  and  was  setting  up  a  booby  trap 
for  the  Incoming  admin.istration.  Per- 
haps, and  for  this  reason  I  hope  the 
incoming  administration  does  not  step 
on  the  booby  trap.  Hovever.  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  was  the  Navy  that 
initiated  and  sponsored  tlie  movement  to 
determine  ownership  of  offshore  oil.  be- 
cause the  Navy  considered  this  oil  vital 
to  security.  The  Supreme  Court  said, 
when  the  question  reached  it  in  1947.  that 
the  United  States  has  full  domination  of 
all  marginal  seas.  Thus  the  Executive 
order  would  do  no  more  than  dedicate 
what  belongs  to  the  country  to  its  de- 
fense. 

I  like  to  call  my  shots  as  I  see  them, 
and  I've  got  to  call  this  one  a  double  A 
for  Mr.  Truman.  His  Executive  order, 
still  in  effect,  dramatizes  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  significance  ot  these  tre- 
mendously valuable  oil  assets  and  their 
need  for  national  defense. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  President 
Eisenhower  made  no  mention  of  this  sub- 
ject in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Such  omission  is  encouraging  indeed. 
To  upset  the  present  status  of  these 
assets  would  strike  a  great  moral  blow  at 
the  necessary  confidence  that  must  be 
maintained  at  home  to  insiur  a  positive 
foreign  policy  abroad. 
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It  Was  Once  Insisted  Tkat  Wt  Jok  k 
Fmandnf  Canada's  Welland  Canal; 
Now  It  Is  tk«  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rOfMSlXTAMU 

IM  TRS  HOnSB  OP  RBPRB8EI?TA'nVE8 

Monday.  February  9.  19S3 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  grim 
predictions  have  been  and  are  being 
made  by  advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  should  Congress  con- 
tinue to  refuse  approval  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  constructing  and 
financing  the  so-called  International 
Ditch. 

The  following  news  release  dated  Jan- 
uary 29.  1953.  was  issued  by  the  National 
St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference,  a  Na- 
tion-wide organization  C4>posed  to  the 
construction  of  such  an  econooxic  mon- 
strosity. 

The  news  release  will  tend  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  many  who  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  recalling  the  propaganda 
that  was  circulated  about  30  years  ago 
when  the  Welland  Canal  was  modernized 
and  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  United 
States  might  be  induced  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  modernization  program. 

The  news  release  is  as  follows: 
tr  Was  Omcb  iNaamD  That  W«  But  Imto 
Canada's  Welland  Canal 

There  is  nothing  new  In  the  present  Insist- 
ence of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  propo- 


nents that  we  must  Join  with  Canada  In  the 
work  in  the  International  Bapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Blver  or  forerer  be  at  that 
co\mtry*8  naercy. 

Thirty  years  ago  It  was  being  insteted  that 
we  Join  with  Canada  In  the  construction  of 
the  Welland  Canal.  We  didn't  do  it  and  we 
haven't  experienced  the  slightest  Incon- 
venience. 

The  WeUand  Canal,  first  buUt  by  Canada 
100  years  ago,  presumably  to  comipete  with 
the  then  Erie,  now  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
Any  vessel  passing  upstream  throiigh  the 
International  Rapids  must  pass  through  the 
Welland  Canal  in  order  to  get  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  Canada  for  100  years. 

Work  on  modem  litatlon  of  the  canal  was 
begun  about  1922.  Newspaper  cUppings  of 
the  time  show  that  Representative  Chalmers, 
of  Toledo,  introduced  a  bUI  in  Congress  pro- 
viding that  we  share  the  cost  of  this  work 
with  Canada.  The  blU  also  provided  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway.  The  agitation  then. 
as  now,  was  that  if  we  didn't  Join  in  with 
Canada,  that  Qovernment  would  own  the 
canal  and  apply  what  tolls  It  saw  fit  to 
apply. 

WeU.  sir.  It's  a  funny  thing,  bearing  on 
the  claim  now  that  tolls  wlU  make  the  proj- 
ect sell-Uquldating  and  that  Canada  would 
noanipulate  these  tolls  to  our  disadvantage- 
It's  a  funny  thing,  but  tolls  on  the  Welland 
Canal  were  repealed  in  1»03.  Trafllc  through 
It  had  about  dried  up.  There  are  now  cer- 
tain handling  charges,  but  no  tolls  designed 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Out  at  the  See  Locks,  between  Lakes  HiiroQ 
and  Superior,  another  essential  link  in  the 
proposed  waterway,  we  make  no  charges  of 
any  kind.  Canadian  grain  boats  use  them 
freely  on  their  way  down  through  the  Wel- 
land Canal  to  the  other  side  of  Lake  On- 
tario. 

Tet  the  proponents  of  the  waterway  in  this 
country  are  insisting  that  if  we  don't  do 
the  work  in  the  Intemational  Rapids,  to  the 
east  of  the  Welland  Canal,  we  will  regret  it 
for  tha  rest  of  our  Uves.  It  simply  doesn't 
make  sense. 

These  proponents  have  now  dropped,  tem- 
porarUy,  the  plan  of  a  waterway  out  to  Du- 
luth.  Under  the  measures  now  being  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Domdoo  in  the 
House,  and  Benat<n-  Wilst  and  other  Sena- 
tors. $100,000,000  would  b«  tossed  out  to  do 
the  navigation  work  in  the  International 
Rapids  section  alone,  notwithstanding  that 
Canada  Is  pledged  to  do  it  if  dispoeition  is 
made  of  the  question  of  the  intemational 
power  plant  in  the  Rapids.  The  proposal  of 
Messrs.  Domskbo.  Wilxt.  et  al.  would  have  the 
effect  Of  extending  a  a7-foot  waterway  only 
to  Ttjledo. 

It  wtmU  be  obaoleta  for  oceangoing  ves- 
sels before  a  spadeful  of  dirt  had  been  tiimed. 
but  there  would  be  Just  as  much  of  an  ac- 
compUahment  with  Canada  doing  the  work. 
Why  should  we  not  show  the  same  restraint 
which  We  used  in  the  WeUand  Canal  agita- 
tion 30|  years  ago? 


SliU  the  Welfare  State 
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ION.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

or  oxoaciA 
IN  IBM  HOUSK  OP  BEPRESENTATIV£8 

I  Monday,  February  9, 1953 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou),  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Toccoa  (Oa.)  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 29.  1953: 

Smx  TBS  Wkltaix  Statb 

Amerloans  are  characteristically  humani- 
tariao.  They  are  known  the  world  over  for 
this  trait.  R-lends  and  enemies  alike  t^^ke 
advantage  of  It.  It  has  been  a  complicating 
element  in  our  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nists— they  confuse  it  with  soTtnees.  And 
right  here  In  our  own  country  our  hunaani- 
tarlan  Instincts  often  lead  mm  astray. 

An  exceUent  recent  example  involves  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation.  Not  long  ago 
when  the  report  was  released  many  of  the 
coimtry's  leading  publications,  after  a  cur- 
sory glance,  headlined  it  as  a  boon  to  the 
eountry.  The  introduction  to  the  report  is 
a  masto-ly  appeal  to  the  humanitarian.  But 
in  between  the  lines  is  another  story,  an  old 
story. 

The  report  recommends  the  expendltiue 
of  mora  than  $2,000,000,000  of  tax  money. 
The  answer  proposed  for  the  solution  to  al- 
most every  problem  is  additional  Federal 
funds.  Aside  from  the  question  at  how  these 
funds  are  to  be  raised,  in  the  background  of 
aU  these  endeavors  lurks  the  shadow  of  Fed- 
eral control. 

Health  is  conditioned  by  food,  housing,  and 
education,  so  that  the  report  advances  the 
old  argument  that  control  of  all  these  fac- 
tors as  wen  as  health  measiires  per  se  should 
come  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  other  words,  without 
naming  It  the  report  has  described  the  wel- 
fare state. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  steady  Lnv* 
provement  of  health  and  medical  care.  How- 
ever, the  experience  of  other  nations,  es- 
pecially Great  Britain,  has  shown  that  good 
medical  care  and  health  cannot  necessarily 
be  bought  at  a  given  price.  Here  in  our  own 
country,  ever  since  the  founding  of  the  M»- 
tion.  we  have  had  continuous  and  In  late 
years  spectacular  growth  in  both  Uving 
standards  and  medical  achievements.  Th^e 
great  advances  have  been  a  normal  develop- 
ment in  a  land  where  people  are  free  to  pur- 
sue their  ohoeen  occupations  and  live  their 
lives  without  interference  from  government. 
Whenever  govemmeat  Interferes,  progress 
stops.  And  in  the  last  analysis,  every  health 
proposal  that  has  so  far  been  submitted  for 
Federal  legislative  action  would  mean  aban- 
doning the  way  of  freedom  and  adopting 
the  eld-world  phlloeophy  that  government 
can  do  for  us  better  than  we  can  do  for 
ouraelTes. 

This  phUosopby  is  a  dead-end  road  at  the 
end  of  which  Ues  servitude.  When  con- 
fronted with  such  a  philosophy,  no  matter 
how  attractively  presented,  the  American 
people  must  not  let  their  humanitarian  in- 
stincts betray  them. 


WWkspread  Svpport  f or  BOI  Whicli  WmM 
Make  Railroad  Cars  Vuible  at  Nifht  to 
Approadimg  Motorists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  IBS  HOUSK  OF  RSPRSBENTATnTES 

Monday.  February  9. 1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fur- 
ther attempt  to  reduce  the  slaughter  of 
human  lives  at  railroad  grade  crossings, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  where  there 
are  no  street  lights.  I  have  introduced 
in  the  House  another  bill  which  would 
require  that  railroad  cars  be  equipped 
with  reflective  or  luminous  material  so 
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Chat  they  can  readily  be  seen  at  night 
by  approaching  motorists.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  the  one  I  introduced  in  the 
last  session  except  that  it  pertains  to 
all  unlighted  railroad  cars  Instead  of 
freight  cars  only. 

Railroad  cars  become  doubly  deadly  at 
night.  In  4  years,  from  1948  through 
1951.  the  latest  period  for  which  official 
figures  are  available,  there  were  3,691 
grade-crossing  accidents  in  the  United 
States  whereby  automobiles  collided  with 
the  sides  of  railroad  trains.  Of  these 
3.691  accidents.  2.750.  or  more  than  two- 
thirds,  occurred  at  night,  despite  less 
traffic  than  during  the  day.  The  night 
accidents  resulted  in  622  deaths  com- 
pared with  323  deaths  in  the  daytime. 
Injuries  at  night  totaled  3.903  compared 
with  1.140  in  the  daytime. 

In  Iowa,  during  the  same  period,  there 
were  129  of  these  grade^crossing  acci- 
dents, 83  at  night  and  46  in  the  day- 
time. Deaths  at  night  in  Iowa  totaled 
19  compared  with  8  In  the  daytime. 
Injuries  were  106  at  night  and  60  in  the 
daytime. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  leg- 
islation is  long  overdue  requiring  that 
railroad  cars  be  made  visible  to  ap- 
proaching motorists  at  night.  Never- 
theless, despite  every  possible  effort,  it 
was  impossible  to  jar  loose  from  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  my  bill  of  last  year.  My 
new  bill  has  been  referred  to  that  same 
committee. 

Among  the  organizations  which  sup- 
port my  bill  are:  Iowa  State  College; 
Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety ;  Iowa 
State  Commerce  Commission ;  Iowa  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women;  the  AAA  Motor  Club  of  Iowa; 
and  the  safety  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee. 

But  more  help  is  needed.  Therefore. 
I  urge  all  citizens  and  all  Members  of 
Congress  interested  in  reducing  deaths 
at  grade  crossings  to  make  their  views 
known  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charub  a.  WoLvntTON.  The  number  of 
the  bill  is  H.  R.  1821. 

Prom  the  fkxnr  of  the  House  today  I 
filed  a  petition  supporting  my  bill.  This 
petition  contains  the  names  of  about 
200  citizens  of  several  Iowa  communities 
and  was  circulated  by  the  Bettendorf 
(Iowa)  Bxisiness  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club  and  the  Scott  County  (Iowa) 
Parent  Teachers  Association.  i 

Now  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcoso)  at 
this  point  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  A.  R  Lauer.  professor  of 
psychology,  director  of  the  driving  labo- 
ratory. Industrial  Science  Research  In- 
stitute. Iowa  State  College,  Ames.  Iowa. 
Experiments  and  data  compiled  by  Mr. 
Lauer  and  his  associates  ar6  highly  re- 
spected by  safety  officials  throughout 
the  country. 

His  letter  follows:  , 

Iowa  Stats  CoLLwam,  I 

DBPABTlOatT  or  PSTCBOUMIT.     I 

Ame».  Iowa,  February  S,  19^3. 
lUe  Honorable  H.  B.  OmoBa, 

House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of 

the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  OoMOBxasicAN  Oboss:  Thank  you  very 

much   for   your   letter   enclosing   House   at 

Representatives  1>1U  1821.    We  feel  that  you 

are  definitely  on  the  right  track  in  requiring 


railroads  to  make  their  rtdUng  stock  more 
conspicuous  at  night. 

Tou  know  1.6(X)  persons  were  killed  last 
year  In  collisions  between  motor  vehicles 
and  railroad  trains.  One  hundred  of  these 
occurred  in  cities  and  800  occurred  In  the 
coimtry.  There  were  4,100  nonfatal  Injuries; 
S.SOO  of  which  were  In  the  cities  and  600  In 
TMxaX  areas.  It  is  notable  that  the  Increase 
In  deaths  due  to  railroad  accidents  of  all 
types  Increases  from  34  years  of  age  on  up 
through  life.  It  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  the  decrease  In  seeing  eiBclency  of  older 
persons. 

A  few  years  ago  the  National  Safety  Cknm- 
cU  released  figxu'es  which  stated  that  the 
danger  of  running  Into  a  railroad  train  after 
night  was  nine  times  that  ot  daylight,  con- 
sidering collisions  which  occurred  back  of 
the  tender.  Last  year's  figures  show  the 
ratio  to  be  over  six  times  as  great  for  this 
same  type  of  vehlcle-rallroad  accident. 

We  are  at  present  conducting  some  experi- 
ments which  may  be  of  value  in  setting  up 
specific  requirements.  Vtotn  preliminary  re- 
sults It  would  seem  that  considerable  atten- 
tion shoxild  be  given  to  the  size  of  the  re- 
flector used,  since  smaller  reflectors  do  not 
seem  to  give  the  efficiency  that  a  larger  one 
does.  The  limits  of  our  obeeivations,  which 
are  not  yet  complete,  range  from  areas  of 
about  8  inches  square  to  areas  34  Inches 
square.  It  is  probable  that  your  distance  of 
8  feet  Is  about  right  considering  the  fact 
that  standing  cars  would  easily  not  display 
the  luminous  or  reflecting  part  unless  spaced 
approximately  at  the  distance  your  biU  calls 
for.  I  think  the  angles  stated  are  about 
right. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  servloa  to  you 
in  this  mauer.  don't  hesitate  to  writ*. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

A.R.  LAuaa, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Dtreetor  of 
the  Driving  Laboratory.  Industrial 
Science  Research  Institute. 


A  Nefro  Looks  at  Sefrefatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

cm  AtAliAMA 

IN  THK  HOX7SK  OF  RZPRESSNTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  9,  19S3 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser a  reprint  from  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Telegraph  of  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Negro  Looks  at  Segregation."  This 
article  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress: 

A  NxoBO  Looks  at  SxoBxaATtoir 

The  efforts  made  by  certain  paid  agitators 
and  pressure  groups  to  have  segregated 
schools  in  the  South  declared  vmconstltu- 
tlonal  may  cause  southern  Negroes  to  lose 
a  lot  more  than  they  will  gain. 

The  trouble  with  this  Oovernment,  as  with 
similar  ones.  Is  that  the  initiators  don't 
count  the  over-all  cost  to  the  race.  The  pres- 
ent effort  Is  designed  to  destroy  the  whole 
pattern  of  segregation,  and  to  establish  an 
Integrated  social  order  In  which  there  will 
be  no  distinction  made  In  this  country  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  nation- 
aUty. 

That  is  a  laudable  objective,  but  htunan 
nature  just  has  not  changed  that  much,  and 
the  achievement  of  such  an  objective  could 
cause  repercussions  that  might  set  the  Negro 
back  50  years. 

Integration  in  the  schools  In  the  North 
and  East  is  not  a  howling  success.  A  Negro 
can  attend  most  of  the  schools  up  here  and 
get  an  education,  but  few  of  the  States  that 


educate  him  will  hire  him  as  a  teacher.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  doesnt  have  28  Negro 
teachers. 

Recently  I  visited  Albany,  tbe  capital  «f 
New  York  State,  and  learned  that  tbe  dty 
only  employs  three  Negro  teachers.  Our  own 
city,  Newark,  with  Negroes  constituting  20 
percent  of  the  population  employs  2.200 
teachers,  but  only  70  of  them  are  Negroes, 
and  we  dont  have  one  Negro  prlnclpalshlp. 

Nowhere  in  these  Integrated  States  do 
Negroes  get  anywhere  near  proportionate 
representation.  Bvery  device  is  employed  to 
keep  qualified  Negroes  from  being  assigned. 
Recently  a  reputable  New  York  labor  \inlon 
made  a  report  of  the  employment  of  Negro 
teachers  In  New  York  City  and  charged  that 
a  systematic  scheme  has  been  adopted  to 
exclude  Negroes  as  teachers. 

This  Is  not  true  In  the  South.  The  Stat* 
of  Georgia  employs  7.S13  Negro  teachers, 
and  paid  them  close  to  il6.000X>00  la  salaries 
last  year.  North  CarcUlna  paid  Its  Negro 
teachers  over  $22,000,000  last  year.  PVorUU 
Is  another  State  that  ranks  at  the  top  on 
teacher  pay. 

If  these  States,  that  are  now  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  Into  Negro  pockets 
which  provldee  our  people  with  money  that 
enables  them  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  man, 
to  enjoy  the  prestige  and  responslbUlty.  to 
buy  homes  and  the  necessities  ot  Ufa,  are 
forced  to  abandon  the  segregated  school.  78 
peroent  ot  the  Negro  teachers  in  the  South 
will  lose  their  jobs.  Not  only  that,  but  ap- 
proximately 20,000  Negro  principals  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  weU. 

Can  the  southern  Negro  afford  to  take  this 
sort  of  economic  licking  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  his  kids  to  a  mlxsd  school?  I  dont 
think  so.  The  price  Is  too  great.  Again, 
what  wlU  happen  to  race  relations  In  the 
South  if  school  integration  Is  forced  down  Its 
throat?  At  present  50  percent  of  the  south- 
ern Negroes  assu^ne  very  little  personal  re- 
sponsibility. Their  employers  do  everything 
for  them  including  selecting  an  undertaker 
whan  a  death  occurs. 

Ortainly  ruling  out  segregation  In  the 
schools  is  not  going  to  change  the  habits  ot 
these  Negroes,  but  white  employers  will  defi- 
nitely change  their  habits,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  theee  poor  people  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  forced  change. 

This  preeent  movement  to  end  segregation 
In  the  schools  Is  merely  the  beginning  of  a 
well  laid  plan  to  completely  end  segregation 
in  everything  In  the  South.  If  this  happens, 
the  Negro  wUl  be  thrown  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  white  race,  and  our  business 
Institutions  will  crumble. 

No  place  In  the  world  do  Negroes  own  and 
control  as  much  as  do  those  In  the  South. 
Atlanta  is  without  question  the  Negro  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  It  Is  the  center  of  Negro 
culture,  education,  b\i8inees,  and  finance. 
And  both  Negroee  and  whites  Uve.  work,  and 
operate  buslnsss  without  either  being  oon- 
■cloiu  of  the  other's  race. 

This  movement  to  integrate  the  schools 
In  the  South  U  loaded  with  more  racial 
dynamite  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
the  Negro  wlU  be  the  one  who  Is  blown 
away. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  spent 
more  time  in  the  South  than  I  have  In 
my  ofllce,  and  I  have  interviewed  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  In  aU  walks  of  life  and 
I  have  found  very  few  who  favor  mixed 
schools.  They  want  their  own  schools,  but 
equal  facilities.  This  being  the  situation, 
one  questions  the  fairness  of  forcing  these 
colored  citizens  to  accept  what  they  don't 
want.  If  a  little  group  of  paid  agitators 
succeed  In  forcing  their  wUl  upon  these 
people.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  should 
at  least  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Right  now  the  southern  Negro  is  In  a  bet- 
ter spot  educationally.  poUtlcally  and  eco- 
nomically than  the  Negroes  any  place  else 
m  the  world.  Race  relations  are  continually 
Improving.  Bvery  day  more  southerners  are 
recognizing  the  Negro  as  a  man  and  accord- 


ing him  the  respect  which  he  merits,  but 
the  southern  Negro  himself  can  do  more 
about  improving  conditions  than  can  courts, 
legislation  or  pressure  groupe. 

Despite  all  of  the  hullabaloo  about  the 
liberal  Cast  and  North,  no  Negro  has  been 
made  head  of  a  State  ooUege  or  university. 
Down  South  the  woods  are  full  of  Negro  col- 
lege and  university  presidents.  Down  in 
Texas  a  Negro  college  president  of  a  State 
school  gets  $15,000  a  year. 

Negroes  need  to  refresh  their  memoriea 
on  the  fact  that  just  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  raising  caln  because  colored  kids  in  the 
South  were  being  taught  by  white  teachers. 
We  wanted  them  taught  by  Negroes.  As 
Negroes  qualified,  Negro  teachers  replaced 
white  teachers  until  now  Negro  teachers  have 
completely   taken   over. 

As  they  were  requested  to  do.  a  group 
goes  back  into  the  courts  declaring  that  the 
Negro  Lr  not  now  satisfied  with  equal  facili- 
ties, that  the  separate  but  equal  law  Is  un- 
constitutional, that  pothlng  less  than  Inte- 
gration will  do.    That  doesnt  seem  fair  to 


PowOT  Is  Needed  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS       | 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkcoRD,  I  am  including  this  short 
but  very  informative  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Memphis  (TeniL)  Com- 
mercial Appeal  entitled  "Power  Is  Need- 
ed Now." 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Administration  now  has 
demands  for  more  electric  energy  than 
the  Administration  is  able  to  produce. 
The  Authority  has  had  to  go  hundreds 
of  miles  to  buy  additional  power.  It  now 
serves  the  important  Oak  Ridge  atomic 
energy  plant,  which  requires  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  electricity.  The  very 
large  long-time  aluminum  plant  near 
Knoxville  supplied  the  necessary  alu- 
miniun  in  very  great  quantities  for  our 
military  aircraft  and  still  does.  Just 
now  an  additional  aluminum  plant  will 
soon  begin  construction  near  Chatta- 
nooga requiring  a  great  amount  of 
power.  The  Air  Force  wind  tunnel  will 
use  as  much  power  as  does  metropolitan 
Washington. 

In  addition,  up  and  down  the  valley 
a  great  number  of  heavy  industries  di- 
rectly connected  with  our  military  prep- 
arations now  exist  and  have  been  in 
operation  for  quite  a  long  while.  Indeed 
the  valley  has  grown  so  amazingly  that 
additional  power  for  homes,  farms,  and 
industries  must  be  foxmd  over  and  above 
all  of  this  power  for  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary needs.    It  is  a  serious  question. 

I  hope  that  nothing  in  this  Congress 
will  be  done  to  reduce  the  future  of  the 
region  in  ♦he  curtailment  of  any  addi- 
tions to  this  sjrstem  so  important  to  the 
Nation's  economy  and  so  necessary  to  the 
further  development  of  the  program  of 
this  great  rich  section  of  our  country. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

POWBt    Is    NISDD    Now 

The  Tennessee  Valley  area  must  have  more 
power  or  stop  growing.    This  is  the  heart 


of  the  Interest  of  this  region  In  obtaining 
congressional  authcH-ity  for  expanding  the 
electrical  generating  capacity  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authcnity. 

The  emphasU  has  been  on  the  future. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  is  already  \islng  more  power  than  TVA 
has  to  sell. 

TVA  is  now  importing  power  from  Indiana. 
Ohio,  and  Virginia,  and  other  States  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  region.  It  had  to  buy 
3,800.000.000  kUowatt-hoiirs  of  electricity  In 
the  12  months  ending  last  June  SO. 

During  these  12  months  TVA's  famed  dams 
produced  16,400,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours. 
The  TVA  steam  generating  plants  added 
4.300.000.000.000  kUowatt-hours. 

But  stlU  TVA  had  to  go  hundreds  of  mUes 
to  buy  more,  a  huge  block  of  additional 
power. 

Much  as  this  region  needs  power  for 
home^,  farms,  and  industries,  and  much  as 
it  expects  to  need  in  future  years,  the  biggest 
single  reason  more  power  is  needed  now  is  lo- 
cation of  the  Nation's  atomic  plants  here. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  plants  already 
In  Use  or  under  construction  will  call  on 
TVA  for  24.000,000.000  kUowatt-hours  of 
electricity  a  year  when  they  are  complete. 
The  entire  TVA  in-put  of  power  last  year 
was  23,600,000,000,000  kllowe tt-hours. 

Now  comes  news  from  Washington  that 
the  defense  program  includes  a  new  $70,- 
000.000  aluminum  plant  to  be  built  with- 
in 150  miles  of  Chattanooga  and  to  use  TVA 
Pow»r. 

Of  course.  It  will  be  built  in  the  TVA  area. 
Aluminum  plants  must  have  cheap  power 
and  lots  of  it. 

The  Nation  again  calls  on  TVA  for  power. 
Twenty  years  ago  TVA  undertook  to  be  the 
source  of  power  for  this  region.  It  is  now 
up  to  Congress  to  see  that  TVA  power  is  big 
enough  for  the  region,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
fense installations  smoe  bxUlt  here  because 
of  TVA's  power. 


Got.  AdIaJ  E.  SteveBson's  Fbal  Report  to 
the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

j     Monday,  February  9. 1953 

Bfi-.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otD.  I  include  the  following: 

Oov.  Adlai  E.  Stxvknsom's  PofAi.  Rkpokt  to 
thx  Pboplc 

Today  the  Sixty-eighth  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois  convened  in  Springfield  for  its 
biennial  session.  At  that  time,  I  addressed  a 
joint  meeting  of  your  State  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  in  compliance  with  the 
constitution  which  directs  the  Governor  at 
this  time  to  present  information  on  the  con- 
dition of  tbe  State  and  to  recommend  legis- 
lation. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  make  a  similar  report  to 
you,  the  people  of  nimois.  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  have  reported  to  you  by  radio  every 
e  months  throughout  my  term.  I  have  done 
so  because  I  felt  you  were  or  should  be  inter- 
ested in  your  State  government  and  what 
it  was  doing  all  the  time  and  not  just  at 
election  time.  You  can't  know  what's  good 
for  you  luiless  you  know  what's  the  matter 
with  you.  It's  the  same  way  with  ^vem- 
ment;  you  cant  know  if  you  are  getting  your 
money's  worth  unless  you  understand  what 
It  Is  doing,  whf  it's  doing  it,  and  how  it's 
doing  it.  Some  cynics  say  I'm  wrong  and  the 
people  just  aren't  Interested  In  State  gov- 
ernment; that  wiiat  goes  on  in  Washington 


and  In  their  town  Is  all  they  care  about. 
Well.  I  still  think  people  do  care  about  their 
State  and  that  these  semiannual  reports  have 
not  been  useless.  I  think  so  in  spite  of  the 
election,  and  I  know  that  public  understand- 
ing and  vigilance  In  our  democratic  system 
are  the  best  and  only  Insurance  of  its  sur- 
vival, let  alone  Its  Improvement. 

At  at  all  events,  this  will  be  my  last  report 
to  you,  because  I  shall  relinquish  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  governorship  next 
Monday. 

First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
let  me  say  that  I  join  in  the  fervent  prayer, 
which  I  know  Is  In  all  yoxir  hearts,  that  19S3 
will  bring  us  closer  to  the  cherished  goal  of 
peace  on  earth.  I  wish  for  each  of  you  In 
the  coming  year  peace  of  mind,  and  more 
of  the  blessings,  spiritual  and  material, 
which  a  generous  providence  has  bestowed 
upon  this  free  and  heaven -favored  land  of 
ours. 

Por  my  part.  I  shall  be  forever  grateful 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  for  the  prlvUege 
of  serving  as  their  governor  during  these 
eventful  4  years.  And  my  heartfelt  thanks 
go  out  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  State  government, 
who  have  helped  me  in  my  trying  and  fruit- 
ful years  here  in  Springfield. 

I  am  gratefxU  for  the  assistance  of  so  many 
men  and  women  from  private  life  because, 
as  I  have  often  said,  maintaining  a  lively 
public  Interest  in  government  and  its  Infinite 
details  Is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all.  And 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  nothing 
else  can  do  as  much  to  Inspire  good  per- 
formance. 

I  was  pleased  to  report  to  the  le^slature 
that  our  finances  are  in  good  order.  As  of 
December  1,  1952,  we  had  In  the  general 
revenue  fund  of  the  State  treasury  a  clear 
bcdance  of  about  $60,000,000. 

That  means  we  still  have  a  large  s\irpl\is 
In  the  treasury.  In  spite  of  sharp  increases 
in  certain  vital  areas  of  State  government 
expense,  such  as  the  schools,  the  State  hos- 
pitals and  institutions,  and  public  assistance. 

In  these  last  4  years  we  have  increased 
aid  to  the  common  schools  by  $133,000,000; 
we  have  provided  $77,000,000  more  than  in 
the  previous  4  years  for  the  State  colleges 
and  universities.  The  cost  of  aid  to  the 
blind,  the  dependent  children  and  old  peo- 
ple, etc..  lias  Increased  by  $113,000,000.  In 
spite  of  a  12-percent  cut  in  the  nvunber  of 
people  on  the  rolls.  The  mental  hospitals 
and  other  welfare  institutions  have  cost  al- 
most $60,000,000  more  than  before,  and  we 
have  spent  $36,000,000  more  for  buildings 
all  over  the  State.  It's  significant  that  98 
percent  of  all  of  these  Increased  expenditures 
from  the  general-revenue  fund  have  been 
for  education  and  public  welfare.  In  other 
words,  we  have  held  the  line  very  tightly  in 
all  other  activities,  in  spite  of  inflation  and 
Increased  costs. 

So  more  than  half  the  surpltis  I  Inherited 
from  my  predecessor  4  years  ago  Is  stUl  in 
the  State  treasury.  In  spite  of  all  the  loose 
talk  .  ou  heard  during  the  political  cam- 
paign. Even  more  important  to  you  as  tax- 
payers, Illinois  has  been  able  to  absorb  all 
these  large  added  costs  without  any  addi- 
tional taxes  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
State.  (I  am  not  referring  to  gasoline  taxes 
which  are  for  a  special  purpose,  highways.) 
Only  six  other  States  have  been  able  to  do 
this  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Pigures 
released  last  fall  by  the  Census  Bureau  show 
that  for  the  last  flscal  year  Illinois  had  the 
second  lowest  tax  burden  of  any  State  In 
the  Union. 

As  In  all  the  States  this  surplxis  was 
accumulated  during  World  War  II  when  State 
revenues  went  way  up  and  spending  was 
sharply  restricted. 

Through  gradual  use  of  a  portion  of  that 
surplus — whUe  most  States  were  using  all  of 
theirs  and  Increasing  taxes  too— we  have 
been  able  to  meet  these  greatly  Inereaaed 
costs  and  still  conserre  alaaoM  fB^iHOO.OOO 
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at  tbe  •llS.000,000  rarpIuB  reported  by  Oar- 
emor  Oreen  In  his  final  message  to  the  gen- 
eral aasembly  4  yean  ago. 

Moreover,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  W9 
have  budgeted  tbe  State's  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness more  accurately,  which  Is  not  easy  2 
years  In  advance.  In  1949  It  was  necessary 
to  put  through  $05,000,000  of  deficiency  ap- 
propriations to  carry  the  State  until  the  end 
of  the  blennlum  on  Jxine  30  of  that  year. 
But  tills  year  deficiency  appropriations  will 
not  exceed  16,000,000  to  cover  higher  com- 
modity costs  at  the  State  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons, and  to  meet  Increased  needs  of  the  aid 
to  dependent  cMldren  program. 

Our  over-all  financial  situation  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  State's  debt.  The  debt — repre- 
senting mainly  veterans'  bonus  and  highway 
b<Hid8 — is  now  approximately  $362,000,000. 
And  that's  $104,000,000  less  than  4  years  ago. 

So  much  for  the  financial  record  of  the 
past.  What  of  the  futxire?  It  Is  clear  that 
Illinois  faces  a  financial  dilemma  arising 
from  the  still  mounting  costs  of  its  tradi- 
tional services  despite  the  continuing  high 
level  of  revenue  from  existing  taxes.  The 
situation  calls  for  prudent  management  and 
careful  selectivity  In  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able resources. 

Obviously,  the  new  budget  will  reflect  the 
fiscal  policies  and  decision  that  will  be  made 
by  tbe  incoming  administration.  I  will  not 
presume,  therefore,  to  anticipate  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  coming  blennlum.  I 
can.  however,  report  that  at  the  close  of  the 
present  blennlum  on  Jiine  30,  1953,  the  gen- 
eral revenue  surplus  shotdd  still  remain  at 
approximately  $^,000,000. 

Government  finance  is,  I  know,  dry  as  dust, 
tiut  I  have  noted  that  people  are  very  quick 
to  criticize  the  cost  of  Government  at  all 
levels,  and  usually  tbe  less  they  know  tbe 
more  they  criticize.  That  we  have  been  able 
to  meet  these  large  Increased  costs  of  educa- 
tion, the  hospitals  and  our  dependents  with- 
out more  taxes  and  leave  a  substantial  sur- 
plus is  very  gratifying  to  me  as  the  manager. 
And  it  refiects  countless  hours  of  sweat  and 
struggle  by  numy  devoted  and  conscientious 
people.  It  also  reflects  the  fact  that  all  the 
other  operations  of  the  State  have  been  con- 
ducted during  these  past  4  years  at  actually 
less  cost  or  little  increase  than  during  tbe 
preceding  4  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
wages  and  everything  else  have  gone  way  up. 

I  wish  I  could  review  here  everything  that 
has  been  done  or  attempted  since  1949  to 
Improve  our  State  government.  I  should 
like  to  review  these  crowded  years  depcut- 
ment  by  department — ^from  hunting  and 
fishing  and  wild  life  conservation  to  insur- 
ance regulatioii — our  successes  and  our  f  all- 
\iree.  or  triimipbs  and  defeats,  but  I've 
learned  that's  so  and  what  I've  learned  that 
Isnt  so.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
pcdltlcs  and  patronage,  about  law  enforce- 
m.ent.  gambling,  corruption,  about  human 
beings,  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  all  the 
things  that  have  made  these  tour  relentless 
years  here  in  Springfield  the  best  in  my  life. 
You  would  \inderstand  better  then  why  I 
am  so  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you.  the 
people,  gave  me  and  why  I  wanted  so  desper- 
ately to  coDtlniie  here  In  Springfield.  But 
my  party  asked  me  to  run  for  President,  and. 
after  preaching  the  gospel  of  public  service 
so  long.  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  consistently 
decline.  The  consequences  are  familiar  to 
you.  and  acutely  familiar  to  me  now,  on  the 
eve  of  my  return  to  private  life. 

But  aU  that  Is  past,  and  It  is  with  the 
future  that  the  second  part  of  my  message 
to  the  legislature  today  deals.  I  listed  some 
10  major  future  goals  for  tbe  State: 

1.   rOBXICOST  IS   TBS  HXGHWAT   PSOOKA^f 

It  must  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  tempo  of  that  program  has  been  set. 
Last  year  $86,000,000  in  new  contracts  were 
awiu-ded,  not  co\mtlng  $23,000,000  of  work 
carried    over    from    1951    azid    $11,000,000 


contributed  by  tbe  State  to  the  Cook  Ooonty 
superhighway  development.  This  was  more 
than  twice  as  large  a  program,  as  in  any 
prior  year  in  Illinois  history. 

Moreover,  a  sound  pattern  for  completing 
this  program  in  the  next  10  years  has  been 
established.  Under  laws  enacted  in  1961  tbe 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  program 
will  be  shared  on  a  more  eqtial  basis  by 
highway  users — tbe  private  vehicle  owners 
and  tbe  truckers.  I  strongly  lu'ged  the  leg- 
islature to  resist  efforts  that  may  be  made 
to  radically  disturb  this  fair  apportionment. 
To  Jeopardize  the  highway  program  Itself,  or 
to  grant  special  advantages  or  concessions 
to  particular  classes  of  vehicle  operators,  at 
the  expense  of  other  classes,  would  be  • 
grave  injtistlee  and  disservice. 

a.   THX  ITRGKNT  NXZDS    OV  THE  FtTBUC  SCHOOLS 
arUST    CONTINXTK  TO   BE    ECCOCNIZXD 


Tbey  represent  our  greatest  asset.  Im- 
portant forward  strides  have  been  taken  in 
recent  years  to  strengthen  the  schools  of 
Illinois.  To  do  this  the  legislature  in  1961 
appropriated  in  round  figives  $150,000,000 
to  the  common  schools  for  the  current  blen- 
nlvun.  State  aid  has  been  almost  doubled 
in  4  years. 

What  have  been  the  results?  They  cannot 
be  measured  alone  in  higher  appropriations, 
but  they  can  be  measured  in  better  facili- 
ties, better  curricula,  better  trained  teacb- 
en.  The  IHinols  School  Problems  Commis- 
sion surveyed  1,396  schools  for  the  year  of 
1948-49  and  reports  that  nearly  one-half  at 
tbe  elementary  schools  and  almost  one- 
fourtb  of  the  high  schools  had  to  be  rated 
inferior.  The  same  schools,  surveyed  tor 
tbe  year  1961-52.  showed  that  tbe  number 
of  elementary  schools  now  falling  short  of 
tbe  foundation  program  Is  barely  one-foijrtb 
instead  of  one-half.  The  inferior  high 
schools  are  now  fewer  than  one- fifth.  This 
means  that  thousands  more  Illinois  children 
are  now  receiving  a  satisfactory  Instead  of 
an  inferior  education. 

I  think  the  legislature  might  well  consider 
the  creation  of  a  school  building  authority 
which  could  finance  construction  of  desper- 
ately needed  school  buildings  on  a  long-term 
revenue  bond  basis  when  local  resowces  are 
InsufBcient. 

3.    WK    irCTST    EXTEND    THE     GAINS     IN    WELFAES 
SESVICES    AND    ADMXNISTKATION 

As  In  the  case  of  sebooU.  accomplishment 
here  cannot  be  measured  alone  in  terms  of 
dollars  spent.  Real  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  overcrowding  and  luiderstaiBng 
in  the  mental  hospitals  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, but  they  have  by  no  means  been 
overcome.  Our  threefold  approach  has  been : 
Increased  efforts  txi  reduce  mental  disease  and 
public  dependency  throxigb  research  and 
community  efforts;  extension  of  the  career 
service  Idea  in  the  recruitment  of  more  and 
better  hospital  personnel;  and  continuing 
enlargement  of  our  physical  facilities. 

In  the  past  4  years  the  mental  institutions 
have  been  enlarged  by  over  1,400  beds  and 
1.125  additional  beds  will  be  ready  this  year. 
Xven  so,  our  mental  institutions  are  still 
badly  overcrowded.  The  new  hospital  now 
under  construction  at  Tlnley  Park  near  Chi- 
cago will  furnish  some  fiurther  relief,  with 
the  first  700  beds  scheduled  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  early  1966. 

But,  on  the  whole.  I  think  nothing  has 
pleased  me  more  than  the  Improved  care 
and  treatment  of  oui  unfortunate  wards  In 
these  past  few  years  and  the  Nation-wide 
recognition  of  our  progress  in  Iliinols. 

4.   Tax  STATE  PENAL  STSTBM  MtTaT  MM 


Some  of  our  prison  facilities  are  outstand- 
ingly good,  but  others  are  not.  Tbe  Menard 
Penitentiary  presents  special  problems  of  ad- 
ministration due  to  obsolete  physical  plant 
and  the  illogical  location  there  of  the  psy- 
chiatric dlvlsloa  wbare  mentally  deranged 


criminals  are  kept.  These  problems  were 
brought  forcefully  to  public  attentic»i  by  tbe 
recent  riots  that  endangered  the  lives  at  m 
nximber  of  guards. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  psychiatric 
division  should  be  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion where  psychiatrists  and  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  treatment  of  mentally  111  pris- 
oners would  be  more  aocesaibla.  If  the  old 
prison  Is  to  be  retained  some  of  tbe  build- 
ings will  have  to  be  modernized  and  more 
shops  and  facilities  provided  to  keep  the 
prisoners  occupied  with  useful  work  while 
they  learn  trades  and  skills  that  will  help  in 
their  rebabUiUtloD. 

In  that  connection,  consideration  might 
well  be  given  in  Illinois  to  the  use  of  the 
■afast  prisoners  to  do  necessary  work  in  tbe 
State  parks  and  forests.  Uncle  Sam  and  one 
or  two  other  States  do  It.  Borne  such  plan 
might  eventually  be  extended  to  solve  tbe  old 
problem  of  reclaiming,  through  reforestation 
or  otherwise,  tbe  thousands  at  acres  of  strip- 
mined  land  that  now  are  unalghtly  ^n^ 
largely  useless. 

Most  Important  to  me.  however,  la  that  <mr 
penitentiary  system,  from  tbe  wardens  on 
down,  should  be  taken  out  of  politics  and 
put  on  a  profession  si  career  basis  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  most  competent  people.  I 
have  already  ttkken  steps  in  that  direction 
and  I  hope  more  will  follow. 

5.   LAW  BMrOSCXMXNT  ITOST  BE  TIUHTKMED 

Through  Increased  emphssis  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  attorney  general  and 
the  State  police,  we  have  made  conspicuous 
progress  in  law  enforcement.  The  over- 
weight truck  laws  are  now  being  well  en- 
forced, but  o\u  gambling  laws  are  Inadequate 
and  I  again  urged  the  general  assembly  to 
give  increased  powers  to  the  liquor  control 
commission  to  stispend  or  revoke  tavern  li- 
censes where  commercial  gambling  Is  per- 
mitted. Also,  since  we  outlaw  gambling,  X 
think  it  would  be  consistent  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  slot  machines  and  other 
gambling  devices  within  the  State. 

Removing  the  State  police  from  politic* 
and  placing  them  under  a  merit  system, 
which  I  recommended  In  1949  and  the  legis- 
lature approved,  has  already  paid  important 
dividends  in  terms  of  performance  and  mo- 
rale, and  I  pray  that  this  great  reform  will 
be  encouraged  in  letter  and  spirit  In  tbs 
future. 

•  .  ZrrOBTS  TO  ■tOOXSHTZE  THE  9TATX  COWgrilU- 
nON  AND  THX  STBIKTrUKS  OT  STATX  OOViail- 
■CENT  SHUUU)  OCnii'lMIIB 

We  must  have  a  better  Judiciary  and 
quicker  Justice  in  our  courts.  Our  proc»- 
duree  for  the  administration  oC  Justice  are 
over  a  century  old  and  clearly  outnwded. 
The  Chicago  and  Dllnols  Bar  Associations 
have  made  careful  studies  of  this  problem, 
and  their  plan  for  modernization  of  the  Judi- 
cial structure  will  be  presented  to  tbe  general 
assembly  at  this  session. 

The  propossl  to  amend  the  revenue  article 
of  the  constitution,  which  narrowly  faUed 
of  adoption  in  the  last  election,  should  be 
restudled  and  again  submitted  to  the  people 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  inequities 
and  abuses  of  our  present  tax  system  can 
never  be  corrected  until  tbe  revenue  article 
is  brought  up  to  date,  nor  can  the  serious 
financial  difficulties  of  the  cities  of  DlinoU 
be  solved. 

A  constitutional  amendment  giving  a 
greater  degree  of  legislative  represenUtlon 
to  Cook  County's  preponderance  of  popula- 
tion Is  long  overdue.  Gross  inequalities  in 
poptilatlon  as  between  the  districts  within 
tbe  metropolitan  area  also  must  be  corrected. 
Many  recommendations  of  tbe  Sebaefer 
Commission  for  State  government  reorgani- 
zation have  already  been  put  Into  effect,  but 
the  general  assembly  can  aocompllsb  more 
toward  further  •ffldeocy  and  soonomy  by 
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favorable   consideration    of   tbe   remaining 
recommendations  of  this  commission. 

T.    BETTXX    MINK    SAVETT    AND    LABOB    LAWS    *»t 


The  new  Federal  legislation  will  not.  It 
now  appears,  relieve  the  States  of  their  obli- 
gation to  enact  and  enforce  adequate  safety 
regulations  in  the  mines.  Consequently  the 
need  continues  tor  a  new,  up-to-date,  effec- 
tive code  of  mine  safety  laws.  Illinois  also 
needs  a  workable  State  minimum  wage  law, 
and  a  system  of  temponu7  disability  insur- 
ance protecting  wage  earners  from  the  loss 
of  wages  through  illness. 

S.  THE  CIVIL  EIOHTS  OF  ALL  CITIZBNB  MUST  BB 
STKAOPASTLT    PBOIICIBP 

Discrimination  In  any  form  on  account  of 
race,  religion  or  national  origin  is  repugnant 
to  our  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice.  Tbe 
proper  and  most  effective  initiative  in  at- 
tacking discrimination,  wherever  It  exists. 
rests  with  the  States.  I  again  express  the 
hope  that  Illinois  will  Join  the  other  pro- 
gressive States  which  have  adopted  fair  em- 
ployment practices  laws. 

t.  A  SINOLZ  BOABO   rOB    HIGHXX   BDUCATIOM 
SaOXTLO    BE   t.'BXATXD 

Little  has  been  done,  except  in  the  teach- 
ers colleges,  toward  the  integration  a',  our 
system  of  higher  education.  There  is  no 
orderly,  coordinated  State-wide  program: 
there  is  much  expensive  and  unnecessary 
competition  and  duplication.  Two  years 
ago  I  was  convinced  that  the  creation  of  a 
single  board  for  higher  education,  that  would 
take  the  place  of  the  thr«>e  virtually  autono- 
motis  boards  we  now  have,  wotild  facilitate 
that  process.     I  stUl  think  so. 

10.   riNALLT.    THX    KXBrr    DBA    IN    PSB80NNXL 
POLICIES       AND       BBUBUIIMBNT      SHOULD      BS 


The  efficient  functioning  and  Integrity  of 
government  depend  upon  attracting  to  public 
life  honest,  competent,  loyal  men  and  women. 
Of  all  the  things  I  have  uled  to  do  nothing 
is  more  Important  than  the  progress  we  have 
made  In  bringing  to  and  retaining  in  the 
State  service  capable  men  and  women  with- 
out regard  to  politics. 

Tbe  State  civil  service  has  been  expanded 
and  revitalized:  the  State  police  merit  sys- 
tem has  been  established;  training  programs 
have  been  started  in  the  welfare,  revenue, 
public  safety,  and  other  departments  which 
need  trained  career  personnel.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  what  is  needed  to  Improve  per- 
sonnel practices  and   performance. 

When  I  took  office,  only  53  percent  of  the 
eligible  State  employees  had  civil  service 
status.  Today  7C.S  percent  are  certified. 
This  Is  a  major  accomplishment,  and  it  came 
about  not  through  any  magic  formula  or 
last-minute  manipulation.  It  has  been  a 
slow,  steady  gain. 

If  better  personnel  practices  are  to  have 
lasting  value,  this  work  must  go  on.  I  hope 
very  much  it  will  go  on  here  in  Dllnols  be- 
cause I  believe  the  ultimate  results  in  terms 
of  better  service,  less  cost  and  waste,  and 
restored  public  confidence  will  be  tre- 
mendous. 

Indeed.  If  I  bad  my  way,  I  wotild  wish  his- 
tory to  Judge  the  total  worth  of  my  admin- 
istration by  what  has  been  done  in  this  and 
three  other  major  areas  of  responsibility. 

One  of  these  Is  the  highway  program,  which 
I  consider  the  most  urgent  and  vital  of  the 
Immediate  tasks  confronting  the  State.  An- 
other has  been  the  birth  of  a  new  day  of 
recognition  and  State  support  for  our  public 
schooU.  The  third  to  the  positive  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  meeting  the  State's 
welfare  responsibilities  vlgorotialy  and  in- 
telllgenUy. 

There  are  many,  many  accompllshmenta 
of  other  departmenta  and  agencies.  I  have 
In  mind  the  divorcing  of  the  commerce  com- 
mission, which  regulates  utUity  rates,  etc.. 


from  partisan  control  and  restoring  pubUe 
respect  for  it;  closer  screening  of  publlc- 
assistance  rolls  to  ellmlnata  many  ineligi- 
bles;  better  salaries  for  Stata  employees; 
reorganization  of  the  purchasing  division  to 
place  State  buying  on  a  stricUy  business 
basis;  tightening  up  on  abuses  In  the  use 
of  State  cars  and  expense  accounta. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on — how  the  reve- 
nue-collection services  have  been  Improved 
with  reduced  personnel,  how  the  highway 
divtolon  has  been  able  to  carry  out  Its  heav- 
ier work  load  without  Increase  in  technical 
staffs,  how  the  department  of  puLlic  health 
has  helped  build  17  commimlty  nonprofit 
hospitals  in  areas  where  the  need  was  great- 
est, With  21  more  vmder  construction. 

I'm  particularly  proud  of  economies  along 
the  way— the  weeding  out  of  nonworklng 
political  payroUers.  the  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel in  many  departmenta,  the  saving  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  throiigh  new  high  way -re- 
surfacing techniques,  the  saving  of  another 
half  million  a  year  on  the  State  fair,  and 
tbe  like.  Had  it  not  been  for  many  sav- 
ings, plus  variotu  cuta  in  operating  appro- 
prlattons,  we  would  not  now  enjoy  the  sub- 
stantial treasury  balance  about  which  I  told 
you  earlier.  The  fihance  department  has 
computed  total  savings  and  reductions  In 
appropriations  during  the  last  4  ye«u^  at 
$60,000,000,  almost  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  general  revenue  fund  balance. 

Thill  then  to  my  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  State. 

Our  financtol  position  to  strong,  signifi- 
cant changes  have  been  initiated  In  State 
government  organization,  the  people  arc  get- 
ting the  kind  of  public  service  at  the  State 
level  Which  they  are  entitled  to  expect.  Our 
regulatory  agencies  have  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity,  competence,  and  free- 
dom from  influence.  Public  employees  ex- 
pect to  do.  and  do.  a  full  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay.  There  has  been  a  brightening 
of  the  tradition  of  State  government  in  1111- 
noto.  With  the  type  of  public  responsibility 
we  have  sought  to  achieve,  with  a  fearless 
facing  of  the  people's  needs  and  demands, 
we  can  make  effective  State  government  a 
reality,  and  thus  avoid  those  failures  of  per- 
formance which  so  often  cause  public  func- 
tions to  move  up  the  ladder  to  Washington. 

Government,  local.  State,  and  Federal,  to 
not  something  separate  and  apart;  if  it  to 
to  be  good  It  mtut  share  the  attitudes  and 
the  competence  of  the  best  In  our  society 
as  a  whole.  Both  business  and  Government 
are  gainers  when  the  t>est  among  us  from 
private  life  will  make  the  sacrifice,  If  need 
be,  tc  fill  vital  public  positions. 

AncJ  now.  a  final  word  about  these  recom- 
mendstions  to  the  legtolature.  They  contain 
no  sensations.  In  the  past  4  years  we  have, 
as  I  have  said,  instituted  extensive  legtola- 
tlve  and  admlntotratlve  changes.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  most  of  the  ambitious  original 
objectives  I  had  when  I  imdertook  the  Job 
have  now  been  accompltobed  in  whole  or  in 
pfu-t. 

I  acknowledge  gratefully  the  cooperation 
that  has  made  this  possible.  That  so  much 
has  been  accompltohed  in  spite  of  the  party 
differences  between  the  executive  and  legtola- 
tive  branches  to.  I  think,  evidence  both  of 
political  mattuity  and  that  at  the  State  level 
there  to  really  little  to  divide  us  on  public 
policy  Into  Republicans  and  Democrats.  My 
hope  to  that  In  the  session  now  beginning 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  degree  of  co- 
operation, in  the  public  interest,  between 
the  executive  and  the  general  assembly. 

In  cloncluslon  I  wish  to  extend  to  my  suc- 
cessor and  hto  associates  my  best  wtohes. 
Their  responsibilities  will  -be  many  and 
beavyn  But  they  are  also  great  opportuni- 
ties. In  meeting  them  worthily  I  am  sure 
they  can  count  on  the  cooperation  at  all  good 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  members  of  my  party 
in  tbe{  new  legislattire. 
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Xlllnote.  where  my  family  have  lived  and 
prospered  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  means 
a  great  deal  to  me,  and  I  am  humbly  thank- 
ful for  the  c^portimlty  that  has  been  mine  to 
serve  it.  I  leave  my  higta^oace  confident  in 
one  respect — ^that  I  have  given  to  It  tbe  best 
that  was  In  me.  It  has  been  a  richly  re- 
warding experience,  and  the  satisfactions 
have  far  outweighed  the  disappointments. 

To  the  pec^le  of  niinoto  who  have  hon- 
ored me  so  generously,  and  to  the  assoc;lates 
in  thto  great  undertaking  whose  friendship 
and  lojralty  have  meant  so  much  to  me,  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful. 

And  now,  with  a  full  heart.  I  must  bid  you 
all  good- by. 


The  Pres$  and  th«  Campaifa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORlMACK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  9, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  extension  of  remarks  I  include  an  in- 
teresting editorial  which  to  date  has 
probably  received  very  little  notice,  en- 
titled "The  Press  and  the  Campaign,** 
appearing  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  1,  1953. 

This  editorial  shows  a  deep  concern 
as  to  whether  or  not  serious  abuses  exist 
among  newspapers  of  the  country  in  the 
reporting  of  political  news,  either  by 
withholding,  or  the  discoloration,  of 
news,  or  otherwise,  resulting  in  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  Democratic 
Party. 

In  other  words,  as  stated  Jn  the  edi- 
torial "that  the  news  columns  in  a  large 
section  of  the  American  press  were  un- 
fair to  one  of  the  candidates,"  it  is  true 
whether  or  not  the  people  generally  feel 
there  was  and  will  continue  to  be  an  un- 
fairness among  some  of  the  press  of  the 
country  against  the  Democratic  Party 
and  its  candidates. 

Al\  constitutional  guaranties  giving  to 
or  conferring  upon  our  people  certain 
rights  among  which  is  freedom  of  the 
press,  carry  with  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  those  rights.  That, 
in  part,  at  least,  can  be  accomplished  by 
understanding  and  fairness  on  the  part 
of  all. 

It  appears  to  me  the  very  fact  the  New 
York  Times  carried  this  editorial,  as  well 
as  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  is 
worded,  shows  that  this  newspaper  feels 
there  is  some  Justification  to  this  wide- 
spread feelins. 

In  any  event,  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi— 
national  Journalistic  fraternity— is  to  be 
commended  for  appointing  a  commit- 
tee, and  in  addition,  having  the  cour- 
age "to  determine  whether  and  how  such 
an  inquiry  could  be  made." 

It  takes  only  a  minority  in  any  group 
or  segment  of  our  society  to  do  things 
that  are  wrong  to  bring  about  abuses,  or 
unfortunate  and  discriminating  results. 

Whatever  unfairness  in  news  columns 
that  has  been  practiced  up  to  the  present 
can  be  easily  corrected  by  such  news- 
papers being  fair  in  their  news  columns 
to  both  political  parties,  both  in  cam- 
paigns and  in  between  campaigns  in  the 
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reporting  of  the  news.  This  also  appUes 
to  other  means  of  ctxnmunicating  news  to 
the  public. 

I  hope  the  ccpomlttee  named  by  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  If  not  already  done, 
will  determine  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made. 
The  editorial  follows:  | 

Trs  Pkus  aho  ths  Caicpaiom 
During  and  after  tlie  recent  Presidlential 
campaign  tbere  were  many  charges  of  politi- 
cal bias  leveled  against  the  American  press. 
The  accusations  took  two  general  forms:  (1) 
A  one-party  press  exists  In  the  United  States 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers  editorially  favored  one  can- 
didate (General  Elsenhower)  and  (2)  the 
actual  news  coverage  of  the  two  candidates 
was  unfair  In  that  General  Elsenhower  re- 
ceived more  favorable  and  fuller  treatment 
than  did  Governor  Stevenson. 

So  far  as  the  first  of  these  charges  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  It  is  erroneoiis  to  talk  about 
a  one-party  press  as  long  as  newspapers  are 
completely  free  to  take — and  do  take — which- 
ever side  they  choose  in  a  political  campaign. 
A  one-party  press  exists,  as  In  R\usia.  when 
it  Is  permitted  to  express  only  one  party's 
opinion,  not  when  most  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed happens  to  repres-jnt  the  views  of  one 
party.  The  prevailing  newspaper  opinion 
raay  or  may  not  be  In  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  views  of  the  electtwate.  The  point, 
however,  is  not  that  a  majority  of  newspapers 
think  thus  and  so,  but  that  there  Is  always 
a  minority  which  thinks  dlffo-ently. 
,  The  critics  of  the  so-called  one-party  press 
woTild  sxirely  not  have  newspaper  manage- 
ment take  an  editorial  position  opposite  to 
that  which  It  honestly  believes  is  the  right 
one  In  order  to  balance  out  the  political 
scale*.  Newspapers  have  the  obligation  and 
the  privilege,  as  has  each  Individual  citizen, 
to  express  their  own  political  views;  and  If 
they  do  so  freely  and  honestly,  there  Is  no 
real  danger  of  a  one-party  pttaa  in  the  true 
meaning  of  ttie  word. 

It  Is  the  second  chajge— that  the  news  col- 
vmna  in  a  large  section  of  the  American 
press  were  unfair  to  one  of  the  candidates— 
tliat  requires  closer  examination.  Newspa- 
pers, we  beUeve.  are  entiUed  to  whatever  edi- 
torial opinion  they  wish  to  express  on  their 
editorial  page;  but  as  porveycHi  of  news, 
newspapers  have  special  responsibilities  as 
weU  as  rights.  They  have  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  to  the  public  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible the  raw  material  on  which  they  and 
their  readers  base  political  Judgments.  No 
one  can  force  newspapers  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  some  newspap>ers  that  tend 
to  ignore  it  have,  unfortimately,  been  pub- 
lished with  great  financial  success.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for 
American  democracy  as  well  as  for  the  news- 
paper profession  if  the  public  shoTild  begin 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  basic  integrity  of 
the  news  It  reads  in  tlie  newspapers. 

No  ooe  reaUy  knows  if  the  broad  allega- 
tions of  press  distortion  that  were  made  tLxu- 
ing  the  campaign  are  Justified  or  If  they 
were  founded  on  relatively  few  Isolated  in- 
stances. There  have  been  varioiis  proposals 
for  an  Impartial  Investigation  of  the  matter; 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  Journalistic 
fnitemlty,  has  named  a  committee  of  news- 
paper men  to  determine  whether  and  how 
such  an  Inquiry  should  be  made.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  having  an  investi- 
gation of  this  sort  made  by  a  foundation  or 
other  private  body  totally  removed  from  any 
suspicion  of  partisanship.  However  it  is 
done,  such  a  study  should  be  made  so  that 
both  the  newspapers  and  the  public  can 
know  the  facts.  Th«  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  touched  with  a  great  public  in- 
terest and  their  responsibility  should  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  public  coDcem  as  Is  their 
freedom. 


Gri  Liberties 
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OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  WKW  JKtSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVZS 

Monday.  February  9,  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OHD,  I  wish  to  insert  the  resolutions  on 
civil  liberties  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches  for  use  by  the  churches  of  its 
14  member  denominational  bodies  as  a 
guide  to  their  further  consideration  of 
this  important  subject.  At  this  time 
when  the  grave  question  of  national  se- 
curity and  civil  liberties  is  uppermost  in 
our  minds.  I  know  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  having  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  this  distinguished  group. 
The  resolutions  read  as  follows: 
Civn.  LiBzx-nzs 
Whereas  we  do  express  our  faith  in  and 
adherence  to  th(!  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  being  the  best  instru- 
ment yet  devised  for  the  government  of  »«*»> 
in  society;  and 

Whereas  we  reject  the  idea  of  totalitarian- 
ism in  government  In  whatever  form,  for  it 
la  dlametrlcaUy  opposed  to  the  Christian 
tradition  and  our  Protestant  faith  In  regard 
to  the  worth  of  the  Individual  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man  as  a  child  of  God;  and 

Whereas  we  l>elieve  that  the  best  safe- 
guards against  totalitarianism  and  any  other 
undemocratic  philosophies  of  government  lie 
in  eternal  vigilance  against  any  attempt  to 
abrogate  oxir  principles  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom in  the  Interest  of  expediency  or  from  a 
blinding  fear  of  subversive  forces;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  it  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  American  concept  of  government  and 
of  freedom  that  government  is  and  must 
always  remain  the  servant  of  the  people,  and 
thereby  is  the  guarantor  of  these  freedoms 
and  principles  to  all  its  cltl«ens;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  and  assert  that  means 
as  well  as  ends  must  be  Judged  and  recognize 
that  means  modify  If  not  determine  the  ends 
in  many  cases,  and  tliat  only  through  living 
o\ir  democratic  faith  in  a  positive  manner 
can  we  create  and  maintain  the  free  society 
that  we  envisage  within  our  democratic  and 
Christian  hope:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  in  every  case  where  groups 
or  individual  citizens  may  be  suspected  or 
accused  of  actions  that  are  subversive  to  the 
constitutional  principles  that  govern  our 
Nation,  or  of  acts  of  aggressive  disloyalty, 
we  believe  that  they  should  be  handled  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  principles  at 
due  process  of  law  with  the  right  of  counsel 
and  of  a  hearing  before  an  unprejudiced  body 
of  their  peers,  and  that  to  permit  this  dxie 
process  of  law  to  be  vitiated  or  abrogated  in 
any  way  is  to  place  our  freedom  as  cltlaens 
in  Jeopardy  to  the  extent  tliat  we  may  find 
ourselves  submitting  ultimately  and  un- 
knowingly to  a  tyranny  of  our  own  mak- 
ing: furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  that  it  Is  a  basic 
principle  of  American  legal  procedure  that 
such  trials  be  conducted  under  the  aastunp- 
tlon  of  Innocence  until  guilt  is  proven,  and 
that  any  resulting  conviction  be  based  on 
proven  action  only;  that  It  Is  especially  Im- 
perative in  times  of  national  emergency  and 
unrest,  such  as  these  present  times,  for 
lawmakers  and  law  enforcers,  as  well  as  every 
citizen,  to  refrain  from  tainting  the  name 
and  reputation  of  a  feUow  citizen  by  irre- 
aponslble  accusations  or  by  assuming  blm 
guilty  of  being  subversiT*  or  disloyal  be- 


cause of  association,  heanay.  nimor,  malig- 
nant or  vengeful  accusation  or  any  other 
process  except  those  In  which  the  principles 
•nd  processes  of  objective  legal  evidence  have 
been  applied;  furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  and  exhort  all 
Christians  and  cltlaens  to  become  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  principles  underlying 
and  apparent  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  It*  amendments, 
since  these  are  the  instrumeuts  upon  whlcli 
our  structure  of  Government  and  freedom 
are  Imllt.  We  commend  partictilarly  those 
portions  of  the  ten  original  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  which  establish  (1)  free- 
dom of  reilgon.  speech,  and  the  right  to 
peUUon.  (3)  freedom  from  unwarranted 
search  and  seizure.  (3)  the  right  to  speedy 
trial,  to  counsel,  and  to  witnesses  In  favor 
of  the  accused.  (4)  the  right  to  refuse  to 
testify  against  oneself.  (6)  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury,  and  (6)  the  right  to  freedom  from 
cniel  and  unusxial  punishment. 


H 


iboldt  Couty,  Calif.,  Salutes  tlie 
Corps  vf 
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Mr.  SCUDDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  February 
2. 1953.  issue  of  the  Humboldt  Standard, 
published  at  Eureka,  CaUf. 

Last  month  this  north  coastal  section 
of  my  district  experienced  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  damaging  flood  in  its  hi^ory. 
The  people  rose  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  assistance  was  nished  to  the  scene 
from  numerous  sources. 

Notable  among  those  responding  was 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Prom  their  headquarters  here  in 
Washington,  through  their  district  office 
in  San  Francisco,  assistance  and  expert 
advice  was  immediately  made  available 
to  the  people  and  communities  in  the 
flood-stricken  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  following  editorial.  Salute  to  Army 
Engineers,  expressing  the  liigh  esteem  in 
which  the  people  of  Humboldt  County 
hold  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers: 
Salvtb  to  Aurr  Ewoumae 

Remote  as  this  region  is  from  tlie  scene  of 
military  and  defense  activlUas.  Humboldt 
County  has  no  military  troop  centers,  supply 
Installations  or  other  establialunenta  or 
facilities  of  that  nature.  The  cotinty's  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  effort,  in  tiie  main. 
Is  that  comprising  the  output  of  our  Indua- 
trtal  resources,  principally  lumber,  seafoods, 
and  agricultural  products  and.  equally  Im- 
portant, the  services  of  our  young  men  and 
women  who  answer  the  call  of  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

But  despite  tills  relative  dlaassociatlon 
from  military  activities  and  the  absence  of 
regularly  stationed  military  personnel  in  the 
area,  Humboldt  nevertheless  does  enjoy  a 
more  or  less  continuous  relationship  with 
the  United  States  Army,  one  which,  more- 
over. Is  extremely  important  to  the  general 
well-being  of  the  region  and  particularly  to 
some  ot  our  basic  indwtrles.    This  link  be- 


tween Humboldt  and  the  Army  b  that  yvpre- 

sented  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

Since  the  early  days  at  development  ot  the 
north  coast  region,  indeed,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers have  played  an  act:ive  and  significant 
role  in  this  area,  chiefly  through  their  wock 
in  connection  with  Humboldt  Bay  and  the 
Port  of  Eureka.  The  county,  as  we  know.  Is 
singularly  blessed  with  aii  exoeUent  natural 
harbor.  But,  as  we  likewise  know.  It  is  a 
harbor  that  requires  constant  attention  In 
order  that  iU  natural  lacilities  meet  the 
demands  Imposed  by  advances  In  the  field  of 
maritime  trade  and  (X>mmerce.  largely 
through  Improvement  of  the  bar  entrance 
and  the  navigable  chanxtels.  Through  the 
years  the  Army  englneeta  have  performed 
this  mission  for  tlie  harbor  and  port,  and 
their  representatives  have  been  quite  familiar 
figures  as  these  improvements  liave  taken 
place. 

More  recently,  howensr,  the  people  of 
Humboldt  have  good  reason  to  be  apprecia- 
tive of  the  services  of  tt\*  Army  engineers, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  disastrous  flood 
which  struck  many  parte  of  tlie  county  In 
January.  As  it  first  beoime  apparent  that 
tlie  situation  constituted  a  major  disaster, 
representatives  from  the  district  engineer's 
ofllce  In  San  Francisco  hurried  to  the  scene 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been  closely 
Identified  with  the  rehabllltatloti  operatloiM. 
To  the  Humboldt  Oonnty  Board  of  Super- 
visors the  Army  engineers  offered  their  expert 
assistance  in  conducting  surveys  of  ^lamage 
and  In  the  matter  of  procedure  relative  to 
acquiring  State  aid  in  the  reliablUtatlon  of 
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Ur.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  permission  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  made  by  President 
Lewis  Webster  Jones,  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, concerning  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  dismissing  Profs. 
Simon  W.  Heimlich  and  Moses  I.  Finley 
from  the  faculty  staff  because  of  their 
refusal  on  constitutional  grounds  to  an- 
swer questions  concerning  Communist 
affiliations  asked  them  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security. 
Considerable  publicity  was  given  to  this 
case  In  the  daily  press,  and  I  followed  it 
with  unusual  interest  not  only  because 
Rutgers  University  is  located  in  the 
Third 


Congressional  District  of  New 
stricken  communities.  reixOr  of  roads,  and  .  Jersey,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
in  various  other  directions.    To  the  city  offl-     sent,   but  also  because  questions  were 


^^ 


elals  of  Eureka  the  englrteers  extended  the 
same  tielpful  service  in  connection  with 
curbing  a  Uireet  to  the  city's  water  system 
and  supply. 

Harbor  work  and  flood- control  operations 
are  Jxist  two  among  the  many,  many  missions 
assigBed  to  the  Corps  oi  Engineers.  The 
corps,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  the  busiest  of  all  the 
various  components  of  thtt  Army,  due  to  Its 
dual  military  and  civilian  functions.  On  the 
military  side  the  corps  perl'orms  all  the  engi- 
neering work  for  the  Army,  its  units  com- 
prising important  elemenUs  of  virtually  every 
mUltary  organlaatlrai  or  force.  The  engineer 
soldier  carries  out  his  missions,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  riflle  in  one  hand  and  a  shovel  in  the 
other.  For  in  addition  to  building  roads  and 
bridges  and  performing  other  engineering 
missions  during  military  operations,  the  en- 
gineers are  dassifled  as  combat  troops,  and 
are  trained  to  fight  as  infantry,  a  dual  role  in 
which  they  take  fierce  and  understandable 
pride.  And  American  mllittur  history  Is  filled 
with  the  fighting  exi^olts  of  the  engineers 
in  every  one  of  our  wars  and  in  thousands 
of  engagements.  On  the  civUlan  side  the 
engineers  doff  their  uniforms  and  tempo- 
rarily stack  their  weapons  of  war  to  carry  out 
their  assigned  missions  of  rivers  and  harbors 
work,  flood  control,  and  other  choree.  And 
in  thU  field  likewise  they  liave  distinguished 
themselves  through  a  century  and  a  iialf  of 
continuous  service  to  th<5  Nation  and  to 
States  and  regions.  Not  inlrequently  we  hear 
demands  that  these  functions  be  turned  over 
to  purely  civilian  agencies.  The  record  built 
up  by  the  engineers,  however,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  substitute  agencies  Wherein  such 
an  experimentation  has  been  conducted, 
would  clearly  Indicate  that  this  would  be. 
indeed,  a  most  unfortvmate  step. 

At  any  rate.  Humlioldt  tun  good  and  ample 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  services  of  the 
Army  engineers  tx>th  l>ec«use  of  ttielr  his- 
toric relationship  to  the  harbor  and.  more 
recently,  during  the  occasion  of  a  disastrous 
emergency.  With  that  in  mind,  the  Hum- 
boldt Standard  feels  that  it  qieaks  for  the 
people  of  Humb(ddt  In  rendering  a  salute  to 
our  good  friends,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  SUtes  Army. 

ZCIX— App. Sft 


involved  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
entire  academic  world. 

The  cases  of  these  two  men  were  very 
carefully  and  meticulously  investigated 
by  the  authorities  at  Rutgers  University 
and  under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  concluson  reached  to  riisn^t^s 
them  was  the  only  proper  course  to  take. 
In  these  days  of  uncertainty,  when  our 
form  of  life  wliich  has  made  this  country 
so  great,  and  the  envy  of  the  world  is 
threatened,  no  real  American  has  the 
right  to  conceal  whether  he  is  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer  or  not.  I  think  this 
is  especially  true  with  people  who  oc- 
cupy positions  of  such  high  trust  as  a 
teacher  in  any  university  in  America. 

President  Jones'  statement  is  factual, 
definite,  and  well  reasoned.  It  has  met 
with  approval  from  many  sources  and  it 
is  signiflcant  to  record  that  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.   I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

On  December  12,  1952.  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Rutgers  University  announced  its  decision 
In  th«  cases  of  Prof.  Simon  W.  Heimlich  and 
Prof.  Ifoees  I.  Ftnley.  who  had  refused  to 
answ<ir  questions  concerning  Communist 
aflUlation  put  to  them  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security,  on  the 
grounjds  that  their  answers  might  incrim- 
inate them,  relying  on  the  privilege  pro- 
vided in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  cases  Involve  Issues  In  which  the  pub- 
lic, the  members  of  the  university,  and  the 
academic  community  at  large  are  deeply 
intereated. 

Acting  on  my  own  responsibility  as  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  I  offer  the  following 
explanation  and  amplification  of  the  neces- 
sarily brief  statement  made  by  the  board  in 
announcing  its  decision. 

BKvnrw  or  rmocmiuwm 
Tbtt  cases  have  been  tinder  consideration 
by  tilt  trustees  since  Septemlier  30,  1953.    It 


obvlOTiB  firom  the  first  that  they  raised 
questions  of  tlie  gravest  concern  to  tills  uni- 
versity, and  indeed  to  the  entire  academic 
world.  They  should  not  be  decided  hastUy. 
nor  In  response  to  the  balance  of  pressures. 
The  facts  were  not  In  dispute.  It  was  clearly 
a  matter  of  formulating  a  poUcy  in  a  sltxia- 
tlon  both  new  and  serious,  in  which  the 
Rutgers  decision  might  have  the  effect  of 
setting  a  precedent  for  the  larger  xmlversity 
community.  For  these  reasons,  my  main  con- 
cern was  to  Invoke  procedures  which  would 
insure  thorough,  fair  and  Judicious  delibera- 
tion by  those  responsible  for  iiniversity  pol- 
icy. No  clear  line  of  procedure  is  provided  in 
the  statutes  for  cases  of  this  kind;  tiie  situa- 
tion is  a  new  one,  not  envisaged  when  the 
statutes  were  agreed  upon. 

The  first  step  was  the  i^ipolntment  of  a 
special  committee  of  faculty,  trustees,  and 
alumni,  which  was  charged  to  advise  me  as  to 
the  course  of  actlcm.  if  any.  to  be  followed 
in  the  disposition  ot  the  cases. 

After  extended  deliberations,  during  wiilch 
both  professors  were  heard,  the  faculty- 
trustee-alumni  committee  reported  to  me  on 
October  14.  The  unanimous  conclusion, 
baaed  on  detailed  consideration  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  applicable  university  statutes 
governing  academic  freedom,  was  that  the 
refusal  of  Professors  Heimlich  and  Finley 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee relating  to  their  connections  with 
the  Communist  Party,  on  the  grounds  of 
possible  self-incrimination,  did  "raise  a  teal 
question  as  to  their  fitness  to  continue  as 
teachers  on  the  university  faculty."  The 
committee  further  recommended  tliat  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  review  be  appointed  by  tlie 
committee  on  committees;  and  urged  the 
Importance  of  prompt  decision.  In  the  in- 
terests both  of  the  university  and  ot  the  two 
men  concerned. 

I  accepted  and  acted  upon  the  report  of 
the  faculty-trustee-alumni  committee,  and 
summoned  the  committee  on  committees. 
This  group  elected  a  special  faculty  com- 
mittee of  review,  which  was  charged  with 
the  task  of  advising  the  president  and  the 
board  of  trustees  as  to  whether  the  refusal 
of  Prttfessors  Heimlich  and  Finley  to  answer 
the  Senate  subcommittee's  questions  as  to 
Communist  Party  membership,  on  the 
grounds  of  possible  self-incrimination,  im- 
paired their  fitness  to  be  members  of  the 
university  faculty,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  university  statute  S.92,  which  sUtes: 

"The  teacher  is  a  cltiaen,  a  member  of  a 
leamad  profession,  and  a  representative  of 
this  university.  Since  the  public  may,  be- 
cause of  his  position,  give  special  attention 
or  credence  to  his  utterances  and  tend  to 
Judge  his  profession  or  this  university  by 
his  conduct,  his  position  imposes  on  him  the 
following  special  obligations:  (1)  ttiat  he 
l)ear  these  possibilities  constantly  in  mind 
and  seek  at  all  times  to  conduct  >t«»n*»lf 
appropriately." 

This  was  the  one  issue  to  be  determined, 
and  upon  which  advice  was  sought. 

On  December  S  the  faculty  committee  of 
review  met  at  the  president's  house  with 
a  committee  of  the  board  and  presented  Its 
preliminary  report.  Identical  In  substance 
with  the  final  report  presented  to  the  full 
meeting  of  the  board  on  December  12.  The 
cases  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  at  In- 
numerable committee  meetings  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  since  their  Inception  on 
September  26,  and  from  December  3  onward, 
when  the  recommendations  of  the  faculty 
committee  were  known,  possible  alternative 
policies  were  carefuUy  considered.  On  De- 
cember 7,  a  small  group  of  trustees  met  with 
me  at  the  president's  house  and  spent  the 
afternoon  and  evening  reading  and  analyzing 
the  report  of  the  faculty  committee,  formu- 
lating tentative  proposals  to  be  considered 
by  the  board.  I  cite  these  facts  to  show 
that  the  action  of  the  board  taken  at  the 
meeting  on  Deonnber  13  was  neither  hasty 
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ztor  arbitrary;  and  I  am  Impelled  to  reeoM 
my  own  conviction,  based  on  many  cooTer- 
latlona  with  members  of  the  board  since 
September  36.  that  the  trueteei  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  complexities  of  the  case, 
and  conscientious  In  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  two  professors,  the  uni- 
versity community,  and  to  the  public. 

The  final  faculty  report  was  presented  and 
read  to  the  board  at  the  meeting  on  De- 
cember la  by  the  faculty  conunlttee  of  re- 
view. Subsequently,  the  report  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  board  reluctantly 
but  unanimously  found  Itself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  reconunendatlon  of  the  fac- 
ulty committee  that  no  further  action  should 
be  taken  in  the  two  cases. 

The  action  taken  by  the  board  was  to  offer 
the  two  professors  the  alternatives  of  re- 
considering their  decision,  and  satisfying  the 
president  and  the  two  vice  chairmen  of  the 
board  as  to  their  willingness  to  testify;  or 
severing  their  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity as  of  December  31,  1952. 

TRX   XB8T7Z8 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
by  those  members  of  the  university  commu- 
nity who  disagree  with  the  action  of  the 
trustees,  llie  statement  of  the  trustees  was 
necessarily  brief,  since  It  was  impossible  for 
so  large  a  group  to  draft  a  detailed  reply  to 
the  report  of  the  faculty  committee  of  re- 
view. I  feel  constrained,  therefore,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  issues  which  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  cases  of  Professors  Heimlich 
and  Pinley. 

First,  freedom  of  teaching  and  research 
was  not  an  Issue.  In  their  statement  of 
December  13.  the  trustees  reaffirmed  that 
the  teacher  "has  the  privilege  of  freedom 
to  search  out  and  teach  the  truth,"  and  that 
"this  university  will  protect  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  freedom."  The  issue  was 
rather  that  of  the  deOnitlon  of  the  obliga- 
tions on  which  freedom  rests. 

Second,  the  right  to  hold  unorthodox  opin- 
ions was  not  in  question.     The  tolerance  of 
heterodoxy  is  an  essential  element  in  free- 
dom of  thought.     It  Is  platitudinous  to  point 
out     that     creative     changes     In     thought 
and  action  have  come  from  heterodox  views. 
The  questions  Professors  Heimlich  and  Pin- 
ley  refiised  to  answer  did  not  relate  to  their 
oiilnlons.   but   to   their   membership   in   the 
Communist  Party.     Such  membership  is  not 
compatible  with  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
Inquiry   on   which   American   teaching   and 
research  are  based.    It  is  no  invasion  of  that 
freedom,   but  a  necessary  measure  of  pro- 
tection of  the  freedom  of  all  of  us,  to  seek 
to  determine  whether  teachers  and  others 
in  positions  of  tr\ist  are  committed  to  the 
discipline  and  program  of  the  Communist 
Party.    Professor  Heimlich  has  been  willing 
to  make  a  full  explanation  of  his  position, 
and  deny  any  past   or   present  connection 
with  the  Communist  Party,  to  me  and  to 
the  press.    There  would  seem  to  be  no  ad- 
ditional  Invasion  of  privacy,   therefore.   In 
asking  him  to  reconsider  his  refusal  to  an- 
swer the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee. 

Third,  professional  competence  was  not  In 
question;  nor  did  the  trustees  attempt  to 
Inquire  Into  this  matter,  which  is  clearly 
the  province  of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tive officers.  No  suggestions  of  lack  of  pro- 
fessional competence,  or  of  Improper  con- 
duct, had  been  made.  The  inquiry  Into  the 
teaching  records  of  the  two  professors  was 
Irrelevant  to  the  Issue. 

Fourth,  the  legal  right  of  any  citizen  to 
refuse  to  testify,  on  the  grounds  of  possible 
self-incrimination  as  provided  under  the 
fifth  amendment.  Is  not  in  dispute,  though 
the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  wisdom  of 
exercising  it  is  open  to  serloiis  doubt.  Again, 
the  central  question  was  one  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship. 

The  sole  issue  before  the  faculty  commit- 
tee of  review,  and  before  the  trustees,  was 
whether,    under    all    the    circumstances,    a 


unlTerslty  teacher,  and  a  representative  of 
this  university,  has  an  obligation  to  answer 
the  questions  of  a  legally  constituted  in- 
vestigatory body  concerning  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party.  It  Is  on  this  issue 
that  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  facility  committee  of  review  are  con- 
trary to  the  considered  convictions  of  the 
trustees. 

TRX  FBXMISES 

The  peculiar  importance,  and  the  new- 
ness, of  this  Issue  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  communism,  and  the  world  conflict  be- 
tween oiur  own  country,  embodying  the 
western  tradition  of  freedom,  and  the  bloc 
of  Communist  countries  under  Russian 
domination.  The  universities  must  carefully 
consider  their  relationship  to  this  conflict, 
and  their  responsibilities  as  key  institutions 
in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  Communist  Party  is  not  a  political 
party  like  any  other.  It  Is  a  secret,  con- 
spiratorial organization  Imposing  on  Its 
members  a  discipline  and  a  regimentation 
of  thought  quite  alien  to  the  normal  polit- 
ical parties  of  a  democracy.  Its  standards 
of  ethics  are  radically  different  from  the 
ethical  principles  on  which  a  free  society, 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  rejearch  and 
tefiching.  are  based.  The  distinction  between 
heterodoxy  and  conspiracy  is  relevant  here: 
the  university  must  insist  on  the  tolerance 
of  honestly  held  and  frankly  proclaimed  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  its  faculty  must  be 
free  to  engage  in  ordinary,  open  political  ac- 
tivity, but  it  must  protect  itself,  and  cooper- 
ate in  protecting  the  country,  against  any 
conspiracy  which,  if  successful,  would  de- 
stroy all  freedom. 

It  is  true  that  the  fear  of  communism 
can  lead  to  excesses,  and  that  many  of  the 
actions  of  self-styled  anti-Communists  have 
shown  inadequate  respect  for  individual 
rights.  But  it  Lb  unreasonable  to  deny  tliat 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  Communist  sub- 
version, or  to  dismiss  all  public  concern  with 
Communist  activity  as  hysteria. 

The  public  has  the  right,  through  its 
legally  constituted  representatives,  to  in- 
quire into  the  Communist  Party  membership 
of  individuals.  Legitimate  and  nonhyster- 
Ical  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  such  In- 
quiries are  in  order;  ways  must  be  found  to 
protect  loyal  people  from  Irresponsible 
charges.  But  improvement  is  not  likely  to 
come  from  negative  attitudes  of  nonooopera- 
tioa. 

Univenitles,  both  public  and  private,  are 
strongly  affected  with  a  public  Interest. 
They  occupy  a  position  of  central  importance 
in  our  free  society,  embodying  our  highest 
aspirations,  and  our  hope  for  material  and 
spiritual  progress.  They  are  at  once  the 
most  characteristic  expression  and  the  prin- 
cipal guardians  of  the  western  tradition  of 
freedom.  They  are  charged  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  culttiral  heritage,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  knowledge  and  Its  dissemi- 
nation, the  education  of  young  people  as 
persons,  workers,  and  citizens.  They  can- 
not confine  themselves  to  techniques,  and 
adopt  an  attitude  of  neutrality  and  with- 
drawal in  the  face  of  the  central  moral  issues 
of  our  times.  They  must  teach  with  con- 
viction; they  must  not  abdicate  the  larger 
intellectual  and  moral  leadership  which  has 
been  their  historical  fimctlon,  and  on  which 
their  claim  to  freedom  rests. 

Public  investigation  of  the  universities  Is 
legitimate,  and  should  be  frankly  met.  It 
implies  no  invasion  of  academic  independ- 
ence. The  Interference  of  any  outside  group 
with  the  proper  functions  of  the  university 
must  be  resisted,  whatever  the  cost  in  criti- 
cism and  loss  of  financial  support.  In  the 
determination  of  the  cvirrlculum,  methods  of 
teaching  and  research,  the  selection  of  facili- 
ty or  speakers,  the  permission  of  free  dis- 
cussion, the  university  must  be  completely 
independent.  In  all  these  matters,  which 
relate  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  in- 
tellectual functions  of  a  luiiverslty.  pubUc 
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inquiry  Is  legitimate:  interference  or  dicta- 
tion is  not. 

But  the  frwdom  the  xwlversitles  elaUn 
Is  not  a  negative  concept.  It  is  not  free- 
dom from  all  restraint,  from  all  commit- 
ment, but  the  positive  freedom  to  perform 
the  traditional  functions  of  research  and 
teaching  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  The  uni- 
versity is  an  Integral  part  of  society:  it  is 
not  an  Isolated  company  of  scholars,  but  • 
group  of  citizens — students,  factilty,  admin- 
istrative officers,  trustees,  and  alximni — with 
certain  clear  responsibilities  to  the  general 
community,  and  to  the  scholarly  world. 

Traditionally  and  by  law,  American  uni- 
versities, and  indeed  American  schools,  have 
been  governed  by  lay  boards  of  trustees. 
University  communities  are  regulated  by 
statutes  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  facul- 
ties and  the  boards  of  trustees;  but  the  trus- 
tees are  legally  in  a  position  of  stewardship, 
and  must  be  ultimately  responsible  for  th« 
policies  of  the  universities. 

The  trustees  and  administrative  officers  of 
Rutgers  University  are  called  upon  to  de- 
fend faculty  members  in  their  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  freedom  of  expression,  of  teaching 
and  research,  and  the  independent  control 
of  their  own  professional  affairs.  It  Is  clearly 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  Insist 
on  such  Independence,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  It  is  indeed  one  aspect  of 
the  broad  educational  function  of  a  uni- 
versity to  seek  to  strengthen  public  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  freedom  of  inquiry,  expression,  and 
research. 

A  university  almost  inevitably  Is  out  of 
step  with  the  wider  community.  Since  one 
of  its  essential  fiwctlons  Is  to  be  a  critic 
of  conventional  beliefs  and  values,  with  a 
view  to  extending  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge and  Intensifying  the  appreciation  of 
values,  it  must  come  Into  conflict  with  un- 
critically adopted  mores  and  opinions.  This 
essential  conflict  is  the  perennial  source  of 
attacks  on  the  universities. 

University  faculties  have  only  one  truly 
valid  defense  against  such  attacks;  namely, 
that  they  can  demonstrate,  on  demand,  that 
their  educational  methods  and  their  theo- 
retical findings  have  been  arrived  at  by 
trained  personnel  through  the  use  of 
thoroughly  rational  procedures.  This  dem- 
onstration of  rationality  wins  support  and 
confidence  from  those  who  for  the  moment 
understand  neither  the  procedures  nor  the 
results.  It  Is  the  one  firm  foundation  on 
which  academic  freedom  rests. 

It  follows  that  for  members  of  a  univer- 
sity faculty  to  refuse  to  give  a  rational  ac- 
count of  their  position  on  vital  community 
Issues  not  only  cannot  be  defended  by  an 
appeal  to  academic  freedom,  but  In  fact  cuts 
the  ground  out  from  under  academic  free- 
dom itself.  The  one  weapon  of  defense  is 
gone,  and  the  entire  academic  community 
must  suffer  accordingly. 

Academic  freedom  has  unfortunately  be- 
come a  defensive  notion.  As  such  it  does 
not  logically  imply  the  freedom  to  be  silent, 
as  the  Faculty  Committee  of  Review  has 
maintained.  The  freedom  to  be  silent  is  a 
civil  right  guaranteed  under  special  cir- 
cumstances by  the  Constitution.  But  aca- 
demic freedom  entails  the  obligation  to 
render  an  explanation,  as  clearly  and  ra- 
tionally as  possible,  whenever  such  an  ex- 
planation Is  called  for  by  duly  constituted 
governmental  bodies  acting  within  the  limits 
of  their  authority. 

The  independence  and  self-regulation  of 
the  imlversity  cannot  be  reasonably  claimed, 
still  less  maintained,  unless  our  policies  are 
framed  with  full  recognition  of  our  publlo 
responsibilities. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  o\ir  rela- 
tions to  world  communism,  a  minimum  re- 
sponsibility would  seem  to  be  that  members 
of  the  university  stote  frankly  where  they 
stand  on  matters  of  such  deep  public  con- 
cern, and  of  such  relevance  to  academic  in- 
tegrity, as  membership  in  the  Communist 
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Party:  even  when  by  a  straightforward  state- 
ment they  believs  ttiey  ml^t  incur  oertatn 
personal  risks. 

In  the  cases  of  Profesi»s  Beimlleh  and 
Flnley.  the  legal  rlaks  sngKcsted  as  possible 
were  those  of  a  charge  or  perjury  or  ocm- 
tempt.  Hms*  risks  must  bo  balanced  against 
the  risk  oi  damage  to  the  entire  university, 
and  to  ths  profession  to  which  the  two  men 
belong,  incurred  by  refusal  to  testify  on  the 
grounds  ot  possible  self-incrimination.  They 
must  also  be  balanced  against  the  public 
risks  from  Communist  oonspiraey:  a  plea  at 
self-incrimination  may  tot:  \iaed  to  shelter 
conspirators,  and  has  in  fact  been  so  used 
by  members  of  ths  Oommunlst  Party. 

TBS  QVC8TXOM  OT  TRB  nOTSCTIOlI  OT 

xmvravAia 

I  recognlas  that  the  conaideratlon  of  these 
two  eases,  and  ths  oonccrn  of  tiie  faculty 
committee  of  review  to  stnvs  the  legal  rights 
of  ths  two  professors,  is  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  fact  that  inquiries  into  subversion — 
a  new  problem  for  the  Urdted  States — have 
often  been  conducted  by  methods  and  in  an 
atmosphere  which  iiave  bred  fear  and  dls- 
trxist  among  many  loyal  eltlasns.  The  ordi- 
nary protections  against  irresponsible  or 
malicious  accusations  hav«  not  always  been 
afforded.  As  a  university  community,  we 
must  give  serious  thought  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  meeting  future  investigations,  with 
due  regard  for  legitimate}  public  concern, 
and  full  cooperation  in  the  att«npt  to  dis- 
cover subversion;  but  wl-;h  regard  also  to 
the  protection  of  individtials.  and  our  own 
continued  Independence  aiid  integrity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  negatlvo  attitude  of  non- 
cooperation  is  a  ooQstructlve  aj^rockch  to 
theee  problems. 

I  therefore  agree  with  the  poUcy  stated 
by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  December 
12  meeting,  requiring  all  members  of  ths 
university  faculty  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning Conununist  Party  membership  put 
to  them  by  any  duly  constituted  public  body. 
If.  as  a  result  of  forthri^t  testimony,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  or  ntaff  should  incur 
unjustified  charges  of  con;empt  or  perjury, 
his  defense,  would  become  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  university  community.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  substimtial  aid  as  well 
as  moral  support  would  Im  forthcoming:  it 
was  Indeed  available  to  Professors  Heimlich 
and  Pinley.  To  get  such  cases  before  the 
couru,  where  established  rules  of  evidence 
prevail,  would  seem  to  be  tlie  most  construc- 
tive method  of  clarifying  theee  Issues,  and 
combating  malicious,  vague  or  unfounded 
accusations. 
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The  responsibility  for  decision  in  these  two 
cases,  which  involved  a  rxudal  matter  of 
university  policy,  clearly  rested  with  ths 
board  of  trustees.  The  relevant  university 
sututes  had  been  formulated  jointly  by  the 
faculty  and  the  board;  tbs  original  com- 
mittee considering  these  two  cases  was  a 
joint  faculty-trustee-alum  ai  committee:  iU 
recommendations  for  furtt:  er  procedure  in  a 
type  of  cass  not  fully  covered  nor  envisaged 
in  the  statutes  was  followed.  The  func- 
tions of  the  faculty  committee  of  review  were 
advisory.  The  trustees  covild  not  agree  with 
Its  advice,  which  was  that  no  further  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  trustees  expressed  -.heir  appreciation 
of  the  conscientious  work  of  the  faciUty  com- 
mittee, but  were  reticent  in  stating  their 
criticisms  in  any  detail.  Ihe  main  criticism 
was  this:  tliat  the  faculty  c<nnmlttee's  re- 
port established  at  some  length  the  legal 
right  of  the  two  professors  to  invoke  the  fifth 
amendment  in  refusing  to  testify,  a  right 
which  was  not  in  dispute,  though  the  legal 
wisdom  of  its  exercise  is  questioned:  but  it 
did  not  deal  adequately,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  with  the  centrU  issue;  namely, 
the  obligation  of  a  member  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  a  representative  of  the  uni- 
versity, entlUed  by  his  pofdtlon  to  freedom 


of  teadilng.  research,  thought,  and  ezpres- 
rtoo,  (o  state  his  position  with  respect  to 
ttm  communist  Party  In  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  coorage  upon  ths  bssls  of  which  intel- 
leetuti  freedom  is  justified  and  valued.  TIm 
faculty  conunlttee  completely  endorsed  the 
■**od^  the  two  professors,  a  stand  which 
the  tnatess  felt  to  be  wrong,  and  undermin- 
ing td  the  integrity  ot  this  and  other  \mi- 
versltiss. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  sineere  regret  that,  on 
this  central  Issue,  the  trustees  found  them- 
selves In  unanimous  disagreement  with  the 
faculty  committee  of  review.  It  Is  further 
a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  Professors 
Heimlich  and  Flnley  could  not  accede  to  the 
requeet  of  the  trustees  to  reconsider  their 
stand.;  and  make  themselves  available  to 
testify. 

XBQITXSTS  rOB  XBCX>KSmKEATION 

The  board  of  trustees  has  considered  the 
requests  for  reoonsideration  of  the  two  cases 
which  have  been  received  from  groups  within 
the  university  and  elsewhere,  and  has  taken 
cognlaance  of  the  votes  of  the  university  as- 
sembly, as  well  as  communicatlozxs  in  sup- 
port of  the  decision  announced  on  December 
12.  It  has  also  received  and  considered  the 
oral  and  written  representations  if  the 
emergency  faculty  committee. 

Mo  new  considerations  relevant  to  ths 
fundamental  issue  of  policy  have  been  intro- 
duced at  this  time.  I  have  made  a  detailed 
commentary  on  the  memorandum  of  the 
emergency  facility  committee,  which  will  be 
avalUble.  together  with  the  conunittee's 
memorandum,  to  all  members  of  the  faculty. 
If  such  Is  the  desire  of  the  committee.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  here  that  the  memorandum  did 
not  deal  with  the  broad  issues  which  have 
been  discussed  in  the  foregoing  statement; 
it  dealt  narrowly  with  technical  questions  of 
professional  self-regulation  which  were  not 
St  issue. 

.  On  the  broad  question  of  policy.  I  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  trustees  to  be  right,  and 
the  only  decision  possible  if  they  are  to  ful- 
fill their  obligations  under  the  charter  of 
this  Institution. 

These  cases  have  been  heard  at  length; 
the  decision  is  final;  and  the  cases  are  closed. 

Msy  I  call  on  the  entire  university  conihiu- 
nity  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  construc- 
tive ta*ks  which  lie  ahead? 
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HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

I  Monday.  February  9. 19Si 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
am  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
studying  the  functioning  of  the  Military 
Establishment  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing its  economy  and  efficiency. 

I  cairmot  predict  exactly  what  we  wUl 
find;  but,  from  my  experience  on  this 
subcommittee  for  the  past  three  terms,  I 
feel  I  can  predict  one  thing  with  some 
measure  of  certainty.  Many  cases  of 
waste  and  InefBciency  will  be  discovered 
which  could  have  been  prevented  or  en- 
tirely avoided  If  the  military  depart- 
ments were  genuinely  unified. 

I  WW  profoundly  encouraged  on  Sep- 
t«nb^  25,  1952.  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign,  to   hear  President   Eisenhower 


proclaim   the   need   for   gi?eater  unity 
among  our  military  departments. 
This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

Real  xinificatitHi  of  our  Armed  Faroes  Is 
yet  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  the  hope  and  expectation  at  all 
of  us  who  worked  to  achieve  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1947  that  this 
kind  of  unity  was  in  the  making. 

This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Such 
unity  as  we  have  achieved  is  too  much  form 
and  too  UtUe  substance. 

I  was  heartened,  as  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  were,  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent reaffirm,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  the  Congress  last  Monday, 
the  need  for  abolishing  duplication  of 
effort  among  the  rival  military  depart- 
ments. 

As  you  properly  recall,  his  words  were : 

Both  military  and  economic  objectives  de- 
mand a  single  national  military  policy,  prop- 
er coordination  of  our  armed  services,  and 
effective  consolidation  of  certain  logistic* 
activities. 

We  must  eliminate  waste  and  duplication 
of  effort  in  the  armed  services. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  President 
Eisenhower's  stand  on  unification. 

For  many  years,  unification  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  was 
considered  the  only  way  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  resulting  from  our  Nation's 
immensely  expanded  military  (H>erations. 

The  Eightieth  Congress,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1947.  provided  the  executive  branch  with 
the  needed  legislation. 

After  a  considenible  amount  of  re* 
shufSing  and  much  noisy  resistance  to 
change  from  departmental  traditions, 
after  compromise  upon  compromise,  the 
Defense  Establishment,  as  we  know  It 
today,  finally  evolved. 

Five  years  have  elapsed,  and  a  really 
effective  unification  is  yet  to  be  achieved. 

As  this  Congress  approaches  the  prob- 
lems of  funding  our  defense  effort,  I  look 
back  with  much  concern  on  the  failure 
to  achieve  the  goal  set  out  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1947.  I  feel,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  the  present  Con- 
gress and  the  new  administration  should 
renew  the  effort  to  create  a  workable, 
effective  unification  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States. 

This,  then,  brings  me  to  an  important 
point  to  which  I  would  call  the  attrition 
of  the  Congress. 

The  other  body  of  the  Congress  has 
already  confirmed  most  of  the  President's 
appointments  to  top  defense  posts. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  has 
appointed  capable  men  to  head  our  mili- 
tary departments. 

Howevw,  to  my  knowledge,  not  one  of 
these  men  has  been  questioned  about  his 
position  on  unification  or  about  his  plans 
for  realizing  an  effective  unification  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Eventually,  25  high  officials  will  have 
been  confirmed  for  top  positions  in  our 
Military  Establishment. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  be 
assured  that  each  such  official  under- 
stands the  necessity  for  unification  and 
will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
It  about 

Therefore.  I  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  serious 
oversight  by  the  other  body  of  tte  Con- 
gress in  omitting  to  soumi  o«t  i 
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on  this  question,  and  In  negleeUng  to  Im- 
press upon  them  the  importance  which 
the  Congress  attaches  to  this  vitkl  gocd. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  reaiain- 
ing  Presidential  appointees  to  top  de- 
fense posts,  who  have  yet  to  be  confirmed, 
will  state  for  the  record  their  positions 
with  respect  to  workable  unification  of 
the  armed  services. 


Aa  Expert  Looks  at  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES  I 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATHfSS 

Monday.  February  9, 1953 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  distinguished  foreign  cor- 
respondents. Frederick  R  Kuh,  has  re- 
turned recently  from  a  trip  through 
Korea.  Formosa,  Japan,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East.  His  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  have 
been  factual,  revealing,  and  objective. 
They  were  the  work  of  an  expert  and  a 
scholar  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

On  February  5.  Mr.  Kuh  delivered  an 
address  as  principal  speaker  before  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
address  was  a  penetrating  and  sobering 
one.  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  President  in  ordering  the 
Seventh  Fleet  out  of  the  Formosa  Strait. 
I  recommend  the  address  to  my  col- 
leagues for  reading  at  this  time. 

To  reporters  who  foUow  those  things  In 
Washington,  It  looks  as  though  the  plans 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  for  the 
Par  East  are  taking  shape.  It  doesn't  follow 
that  hard  decisions  have  been  taken  In  each 
specific  field  there.  In  fact,  we're  being  as- 
■iired  those  are  stUl  in  the  making. 

But  the  trend  Is  becoming  apparent.  The 
thinking  of  our  new  policy  makers  is  clear. 
They  may  have  second  thoughts,  but  even 
then  the  pattern  of  action  is  likely  to  deviate 
only  In  detail  from  the  road  they're  now  pre- 
paring to  foUow. 

The  men  who  at  present  conduct  our  for- 
eign affairs  no  longer  beUeve  a  military  of- 
fensive In  Korea  alone,  even  if  successful, 
win  produce  a  definitive  solution  there.  If 
that  Is  their  conclusion,  as  we're  being  told, 
then  It  seems  a  sound  one. 

We  might  attempt  to  drive  north  from  our 
present  lines  as  far  as  the  narrow  waist  of 
Korea.  That  woiild  mean  an  advance  of 
about  75  miles.  Simply  to  make  a  frontal 
attack  would  probably  be  unwise.  During 
the  past  year  the  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
rean Communists  have  dug  themselves  In 
firmly.  They  apparently  have  built  some 
defenses  In  depth.  On  most  sectors  they 
outgim  MB.  When  I  was  at  the  front  with 
our  Pirst  Marine  Division,  I  was  told  the 
enemy  there  has  two  guns  to  oxir  one  along 
that  stretch  of  32  miles.  The  same  Is  yr\i9 
•long  much  of  the  ISS-mlle  front.  i 

So  It's  generally  assumed  that  If  we'  at- 
tempt an  offensive.  It  will  be  a  frontal  attack 
accompanied  by  a  seaborne  landing  behind 
the  Commimlst  lines.  General  MacArthiu* 
tried  that  with  success  at  Inchon,  you  re- 
member. 

At  United  Nations  military  headquarters 
^a  Seoul  less  than  2  months  ago  we  were 
told  of  estimates  that  a  drive  to  the  waist 
of  Korea  might  cost  us  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand casualties,  a  terrible  pros;)ect. 

Since  MacArthur  directed  the  Inchon  land- 
ing the  situation  out   there  has  changed. 


The  Chinese  have  committed  to  Korea  only 
about  one-fourth  of  their  armed  forces. 
They  have  Immense  reserves.  We  have  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  If  we  Inflict  worse 
losses  on  them  In  Korea,  they  will  give  up. 
If  the  saying  goes,  "One  Russian  life,  one 
kopek,"  then  the  Chinese  translation  ap- 
pears to  be,  "One  Chinese  life,  one  peanut." 

We  might  destroy  a  good  many  Chinese 
In  the  prop>oeed  encircling  strategy.  But 
there's  no  reason  to  assume  that  would  end 
the  war. 

There's  a  serious  risk  to  \ia  in  such  an 
offensive.  Supposing  we  succeed  in  land- 
ing behind  the  Communist  lines,  as  we  prob- 
ably would — for  we  dominate  the  offshore 
waters.  If  then  Chinese  troops  stationed 
In  Manchuria  were  to  sweep  southward.  It's 
oiur  soldiers  who  might  be  encircled  and 
trapped  between  the  two  Communist  armies. 

There's  great  impatience  with  the  present 
stalemate.  While  In  Korea.  General  Elsen- 
hower felt  that  Impatience  In  talking  with 
our  top  commanders  there.  They  believe  It 
was  a  blunder  even  to  open  the  truce  talks  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  They're  eager  to  break 
the  deadlock  by  sharp  military  action.  All 
the  soldiers  with  whom  I  talked  In  the  front 
lines  were  Impatient,  too,  Impatient  to  go 
home.  They  were  bored  and  homesick.  Many 
of  them,  espe<:lally  the  marines,  find  it  repug- 
nant to  fight  a  static  war.  It's  like  the  long 
ordeal  of  the  trenches  between  1914  and  1918. 

People  here  at  home.  too.  are  weary  of  the 
standstill  In  Korea. 

We  ought  to  remind  oxirselves,  though, 
that  the  present  position  In  Korea  Is  a  de- 
feat for  the  Communists.  They  set  out  to 
conquer  all  Korea.  They  wanted  to  hold  it 
both  as  a  buffer  and  as  a  springboard  against 
a  future  rearmed  Japan  In  case  of  a  general 
war.  By  repelling  the  Communists'  aggres- 
sion, we've  dealt  the  first  military  set-back 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  suffered  since  the  World 
War. 

Now,  the  new  administration  In  Washing- 
ton believes  that  only  by  weakening  Com- 
munist China  can  we  bring  her  to  accept 
something  close  to  our  terms  for  a  Korean 
settlement.  Consequently,  tliat  will  be  the 
aim  of  our  coming  actions. 

We've  been  engaged  in  a  whole  series  of 
separate  military  enterprises  in  the  Par  East. 
The  new  concept  is  to  tie  them  all  together. 
What  would  that  mean  in  practice? 

First,  renewal  of  our  military  pressure  in 
Korea.  Secondly,  stepping  up  the  war  In 
Indochina.  Thirdly,  preparing  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  on  Pormosa  for  bolder 
raids  against  the  Communist  mainland. 
Poxirthly.  more  active  support  for  antl-Com- 
mimlst  subversion  Inside  China.  That  pre- 
sumably means  sabotaging  Chinese  trans- 
portation and  communications. 

Finally,  a  fifth  posslbUlty  is  being  con- 
sidered. That  Is  throwing  a  naval  blockade 
aroimd  the  entire  Chinese  coast. 

At  present  these  measures  (except  the 
blockade)  are  being  applied  separately.  The 
CTMx  of  the  new  strategy.  It  seems.  Is  to  bring 
all  those  pressxires  to  bear  upon  China  at 
the  same  time.  The  authors  of  this  plan 
believe  the  resiilt  would  be  to  soften  China 
militarily  and  economically  so  that  she 
would  yield  on  Korea — even  If  that  were 
against  Moscow's  will.  Some  estimates  sug- 
gest it  would  take  at  least  6  to  9  months  for 
these  projects  to  matiu'e. 

Of  course.  It  makes  sense  that,  if  we  were 
stronger  In  the  Par  East,  we  would  be  in  a 
more  effective  position  to  compel  a  Korean 
solution.  But  the  strategy  being  envisaged 
might  create  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

Let's  examine  our  idea  of  a  naval  blockade. 
I  do  not  say  we  shall  undertake  It.  But  It  Is 
being  given  the  most  serious  consideration. 
And  it  might  be  a  blvmder. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  arise: 
Are  we  to  Intercept  Russian  ships  around 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalren?  If  they  attempt  to 
run  our  blockade,  do  we  open  fire  and  sink 
Soviet  vessels?  Even  assuming,  as  Washing- 
ton does,  that  Russia  is  averse  to  a  world  war, 


isnt  it  possible  that  a  chain  of  Incidents 
arising  from  a  naval  blockade  coxild  create 
dangerous  situations  from  which  withdrawal 
might  be  difficult? 

Even  If  we  avoid  stretching  the  tension 
with  RuasU  to  the  breaking  point,  what 
about  our  friends?  Britain  Is  exporting  tex- 
tile machinery  and  pharmaceuticals  to 
China.  Are  we  to  block  that  legitimate  trade 
by  force?  Ceylon  has  arranged  to  exchange 
her  rubber  for  China's  rice.  Shall  we  prevent 
Ceylon  from  getting  essential  food  for  her 
people?  India  and  Pakistan  are  conducting 
a  small  volume  of  trade  with  China. 

By  Interfering  there,  we  would  be  acting 
against  Asian  countries  that  are  friendly  to 
us  and  whose  support  we  profoundly  need 
with  so  many  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  Asians 
now  In  the  Communist  camp. 

Then  there's  a  further  question:  How 
much  real  damage  would  a  naval  blockade 
InlUct  on  China?  Some  estimates  suggest 
about  25  percent  of  Communist  China's  for- 
eign trade  Is  seaborne.  Our  InteUlgence 
services  are  not  sure  about  that.  But  they  do 
know  the  weapons  China  Is  receiving  from 
abroad  are  rolling  across  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road, or.  like  the  MIQ  Jets,  being  fiown  In. 
The  British  frankly  doubt  that  a  naval  block- 
ade would  seriously  hurt  the  Chinese. 

A  blockade  would  create  a  special  problem 
for  the  British  in  their  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 
Hong  Kong  has  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be 
a  channel  for  strategic  goods  going  to  Chln». 
But  the  colony  Is  exporting  some  ordinary 
commodities  to  China  In  retxu'n  for  food 
needed  to  noiu-lsh  Hong  Kong's  2,000,000  in- 
habitants. If  that  traffic  were  stopped,  how 
would  people  on  the  Island  exist? 

The  British  are  also  worried  that  China 
might  retaliate  against  a  blockade  by  Invad- 
ing Hong  Kong,  and  they  might  ask  America 
to  guarantee  that  colony's  securl^.  Would 
we  go  to  war  for  Hong  Kong? 

The  British  are  opposing  a  blockade  at 
China,  too,  becavise  the  patrolling  of  the 
Immense  Chinese  coast  line  would  immobilise 
a  great  part  of  the  non-Communist  world's 
warships.  America  is  already  deploying  the 
bulk  of  its  ground  forces  In  two  opposite 
regions  of  the  planet— In  Germany  and  In 
Korea.  That  would  be  a  grave  UabUlty  If 
there  were  a  general  war.  Are  we  now  like- 
wise  to  disperse  our  naval  power  among  the 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  Pacific? 

We've  already  examined  the  question  of 
an  offensive  In  Korea.  Now  let's  look  at  the 
second  lever  of  the  proposed  pressure  on 
China,  namely  Intensification  of  war  In 
Indochina.  That,  too,  creates  perplexities. 
More  ground  troops  would  be  needed.  Where 
are  they  to  come  from?  Mainly  from  Prance. 
But  the  French  are  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  12  German  divisions  being  put  In  the  field 
In  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Prance  U  much 
more  concerned  to  reduce  Its  commitments 
In  Asia  than  to  enlarge  them.  And  we  are 
certainly  not  Intending  to  send  American 
ground  troops  to  Indochina. 

Then  there's  the  next  step  In  the  con- 
templated strategy:  Activating  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  troops  on  Pormosa.  I  had  a  look  at 
those  soldiers  a  few  weeks  ago.  They're  dls- 
clpllned  and  well  trained.  But  every  expert 
on  Formosa  agrees  they  are  today  Incapable 
of  establishing  a  beachhead  on  China's 
mainland.  At  their  present  rate  of  equip- 
ment by  us.  It  would  take  at  least  2  years 
fully  to  arm  them. 

To  Increase  their  commando  raids  against 
China  would  conform  with  General  Elsen- 
hower's suggestion  to  "Let  Asians  fight 
Asians."  But  that  remark  hurt  us  In  Asia. 
It  suggested  the  Asians  are  expendable. 
President  Eisenhower  wisely  tried  to  correct 
that  Impression  In  his  Inaugural  address. 

India,  Burma,  and  Indonesia  want  no  part 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  British,  Dutch, 
Scandinavians,  and  others  have  recognised 
the  Peking  Government  and  prefer  to  avoid 
Involvement  with  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
It's  at  least  very  arguable  whether  the 
possible  military  advantage  of  using  those 
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troops  wo\ildnt  be  outweighed  by  the  iK>Utl« 
cal  grief. 

There's  an  even  more  fundamental  con- 
sideration than  any  so  I'ar  mentioned.  In 
•asMslng  the  wisdom  of  our  proposed 
strategy.    It's  this: 

If  we  succeed  In  weakening  Communist 
China,  win  that  encouragi;  Peking  to  loosen 
or  sever  its  ties  with  Rutsla?  For  that.  In 
the  final  resort,  Is  what  American  poUcy 
wants  to  achieve.  Isn't  it  far  more  likely 
that  our  strategy  would  accomplish  the 
reverse?  Wouldn't  we  be  Increasing  China's 
dependence  upon  Russia?  If  the  Chinese  are 
cut  off  from  other  supply  sources,  won't 
they  be  compelled  to  rely  even  more  than 
now  on  the  Soviet  Union? 

Well,  you  can  fairly  ask.  where  does  this 
take  us?  If  the  proposed  strategy  entails 
such  risks  and  llablllUes.  what  other  course 
Is  open  to  lu? 

I've  heard  an  alternative  approach  sug- 
gested. I  don't  say  It  would  work.  I  dont 
know.     It  does  seem  worth  considering. 

It's  predicated  on  the  assumption  which 
we  understand  Is  also  that  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration:  namely,  that  the  Korean 
war  can  be  brought  to  a  close,  If  that's  at 
all  possible  In  any  foreseeable  period,  only 
within  the  frame  of  a  much  broader  far -east- 
em  poUcy.  Supposing  we  were  to  take  the 
truce  negotiations  out  of  Panmunjom  and 
transfer  them  to  a  political  forum.  To  dis- 
cuss terms  at  a  tabls  with  the  Russians, 
someone  said,  would  Just  be  moving  the 
talks  from  Panmunjom  to  pandemonium. 
That's  not  enough  to  prevent  us  from  trying. 

This  is  the  countersuggestlon :  Keep  the 
Korean  armistice  as  the  first  item  on  the 
agenda  of  a  political  conference.  Other  ' 
Items  would  have  to  Include  the  future  ot 
Korea,  recognition  of  Peking,  CommuiUst 
China's  relationship  to  the  United  Nations — 
and  Formosa.  These  subjects,  of  course, 
would  Include  some  on  which  we  would 
not  yield.  They  would  Include  others  on 
which  the  Conununlsts  would  be  adamant. 

Yet  there  would  be  more  room  for  ma- 
neuver, for  give  and  take,  for  real  negotia- 
tion within  that  wider  frame.  Sooner  or 
later.  If  the  outcome  lent  to  be  world  war, 
all  those  problems  have  to  be  faced. 

I  mention  this  other  approach  as  worth 
examining,  without  any  illusions  as  to  the 
Immense  obstacles.  Since  neither  we  nor 
the  Russians  want  war  and  since  both  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Stalin  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  negotiate,  there's  much 
to  be  said  for  making  that  attempt. 

Now  I'd  like  to  turn  to  another  aspect 
of  the  far-eastern  scene.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  a  reporter  out  there  Is 
the  Insatiable  need  of  those  countries  for 
American  assistance.  Their  requirements — 
If  placed  end  to  end — ^would  reach  to  Port 
Knox,  curl  up  there  dreamily,  and  then 
stretch  back. 

Even  while  spending  about  $6  billion 
a  year  on  foreign  aid.  weTe  hardly  begin- 
ning to  scratch  the  problem.  That's  espe- 
cially true  since  more  and  more  of  our  help 
Is  In  armaments,  less  and  less  economic  as- 
sistance. 

Abe  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  faced  a  similar 
dilemma  In  another  context.  After  his  in- 
auguration he  was  besieged  by  Job  seekers. 
He  had  nothing  like  enough  patronage  to 
placate  the  applicants.  WonTrtng  about 
what  to  do,  he  fell  ill.  The  doctor  examined 
him  and  diagnosed  a  mild  case  of  smallpox. 

"At  last,"  Lincoln  Is  said  to  have  remarked, 
"at  last  I  have  something  I  can  give  them." 

Opposition  to  economic  aid  Is  strong  In 
Congress.  It's  still  too  smugly  assumed 
firepower  is  the  only  answer  to  comntunlsm. 
History  should  have  taught  us  better.  It 
wasnt  Russia  that  brought  social  revolution 
to  China.  Nor  was  It  arms  alone  that  swept 
the  Chinese  Communists  Into  power.  It 
was  poverty,  feudalism,  and  corrupt  rulers 
that  kindled  revolt. 

Conditions  in  South  Korea,  and  elsewhere 
in  Asia,  have  many  similarities  with  those 
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that  culmlnsted  in  the  Chinese  revolution. 
Discontent  Is  being  shored  up  and  repressed, 
but  one  day  it  can  burst  the  dikes.  We  can 
win  the  victories  on  the  battlefield  and  over 
a  longer  period  lose  the  war  on  the  economic 
and  social  plane. 

These  subjects  are  not  amusing,  but  they 
must  be  understood.  The  war  In  Korea  U 
being  reported  too  much  In  terms  of  how 
many  MIG's  we  shot  down  yesterday  and 
who  dominates  Heartbreak  Ridge.  The  real 
story  Is  how  Heartbreak  Ridge  dominates 
these  people  and  why. 

While  we're  solidifying  our  lines,  there's 
decay  In  the  hinterland.  The  President  of 
South  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee,  had  a  long 
patriotic  record  against  his  country's  Japa- 
nese oppressors.  Now  he's  InstaUed  his  own 
police  state.  It's  less  brutal  than  In  the 
Communist  lands.  But  It  has  little  except 
vocabulary  In  common  with  democracies. 
He  arresU  his  opponents  In  Parliament.  His 
poUce  terrorise  the  people.  The  so-called 
trade-unlons  are  stooges  of  his  government. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  defending  the 
interests  of  working  people. 

Living  conditions  in  South  Korea  are  the 
explosive  element.  Even  by  Asian  standards 
they're  unspeakable. 

The  official  exchange  rate  of  Korea's  cur- 
rency Is  6,000  won  (w-o-n)  to  one  dollar. 
The  real  rate  U  between  20.000  and  80,000 
won  per  dollar.  One  million  won  or  $60 
a  mouth  Is  the  rock  bottom  subsistence  level 
for  the  average  family  of  five.  Almost  all 
the  people  are  living  beneath  that  level, 
most  Of  them  far  beneath  It. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  wages,  trans- 
lated at  the  true  exchange  rate:  While  I 
was  tbere  2  months  ago  a  policeman's  pay 
was  H  a  month.  A  section  chief  In  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he's  a  higher  official,  got  $2.16. 
a  schoolteacher  about  $1.60,  a  member  of 
Parliament  some  $4.50.  In  10  branches  of 
Industry  wages  ranged  from  $55  to  $9.  All 
these  are  monthly  pay  scales.  In  some  In- 
stances, especially  of  government  employees, 
these  people  get  a  few  handfuls  of  rice  and 
once  a  year  several  yards  of  cloth.  To  buy 
1  pair  of  leather  shoes  a  Junior  government 
official  mvist  spend  6  weeks'  pay. 

One  consequence  of  this  poverty  is  that 
1  of  every  15  or  25  South  Koreans  has 
tuberculosis.  Dysentery  Is  so  common  no- 
body bothers  to  report  It.  A  nation  of  21 
million  Is  existing  In  hovels.  Life  expect- 
ancy Is  estimated,  perhaps  a  Uttle  too  cheer- 
fully, at  42. 

These  circumstances  are  keeping  the  peo- 
ple Ignorant  as  well  as  diseased.  Compulsory 
education  ends  at  the  age  of  12.  But  1  out 
of  every  3  children  of  school  age  simply  does 
not  attend  school.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  adults  are  Illiterate. 

Riding  to  the  front  In  a  Jeep  on  cold  De- 
cember days  I  passed  children  almost  naked 
on  the  roadside. 

InflAtlon  Is  of  the  runaway  sort.  Since 
1947  retail  prices  In  Pusan  have  Increased  63 
tlme»^— and  that's  roughly  the  nxeasure  of  In- 
flation throughout  the  coimtry. 

Under  the  land  reform  approximately  36 
percent  of  the  farm  land  has  been  parceled 
out  to  the  peasants.  They  have  to  pay  for 
it.  Those  payments  take  about  80  |>ercent 
of  their  Incomes;  another  20  percent  goes  In 
taxes.  That  leaves  them  too  Uttle  to  buy 
fertlllxers.  too  Uttle  to  live  on.  So  many 
of  them  have  been  turning  to  Korean  private 
banks  for  loans.  They  get  them,  but  they 
pay  20  to  35  percent  Interest  per  month. 

There's  petty  corruption  ever3rwhere  and 
big  racketeering  at  the  top.  It's  part  of  the 
way  of  life.  I  asked  a  prominent  Member 
of  ParUament,  whose  salaiy  Is  $4.60  a  month, 
what  he  does  on  the  side  to  earn  a  Uvlng. 

"I  ajpend  a  lot  of  time  lookln|(  after  my 
Investments."  he  said. 

In  Pormosa  wages  are  low,  too,  though  a 
trifle  higher.  A  grade-school  teacher  there 
earns  some  $11  a  month.  A  cabinet  minis- 
ter gets  $40.    A  private  in  Chiang  Kai-shek's 


army  is  paid  the  equivalent  of  about  flJO 
monthly. 

Neither  In  Korea  nor  in  Fcwmoea  do  trade- 
unlcms  exist  In  the  accepted  meaning. 
There's  no  collective  bargaining.  On  Ptor- 
mosa  union  oflklals  can  be  choeen  only  Mth 
Government  approval.  The  unions  are  part 
erf  a  conspiracy  to  keep  wages  down  and 
working  hours  long. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  on  Pormosa  is  the 
prevalence  of  child  labor.  ChUdren  from  8 
years  up  do  heavy  work  on  farms.  They 
work  4  miles  deep  In  copper  and  gold  mine 
shafts.    They're   In   almost   every   Industry. 

In  1961  laborers  In  the  salt  fields  of  Ptor- 
mosa  rioted  against  their  working  condi- 
tions. The  Government  was  paying  these 
men  the  equivalent  of  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  for  every  ton  of  salt  they  produced.  But 
the  Government  was  selling  that  same  ton 
of  salt  retail  at  more  than  $4. 

In  Japan  living  standards  are  on  a  much 
higher  plane  than  those  I've  been  describ- 
ing. The  Japanese,  however.  Just  pulling 
themselves  out  of  a  ruinous  defeat,  are  see- 
ing their  recovery  sidetracked  to  rearma- 
ment. 

A  small  group  on  the  poUtlcal  left  Is  com- 
pletely against  rearming.  Another  minority 
on  the  right  is  unreservedly  for  It.  Between 
these  exuemes  stands  the  g^eat  mass  of  the 
86  million  people.  Almost  every  Individual 
Japanese  Is  torn  by  conflicting  emotions  and 
ideas.  He  wants  his  coimtry  independent 
and  strong.  But  he's  afraid,  once  rearmed, 
Japan  wlU  be  led  Into  dangerous  military 
adventiures.  He  fears  the  new  officer  caste 
and  big  business  wlU  crush  the  fragile  ele- 
ments of  democracy.  He  dislikes  Riassla  but 
doesn't  want  to  fight  as  a  semlcolonua 
American  mercMiary. 

Schlsophrenla  has  become  the  occupational 
disease  of  Japanese  cltlsenshlp. 

This  Inner  struggle  Is  reaUy  shadow  box- 
ing. Japan's  conservative  rulers.  In  concert 
with  the  United  States,  have  plumped  for 
rearmament.  The  constitution  forbids  Japan 
to  maintain  armed  forces,  so  the  troops  In 
olive  drab  you  see  marching  along  the  street 
are  Just  your  Imagination. 

Our  policy  Is  to  regard  Japan  as  a  partial 
offset  to  the  Chinese-Soviet  alliance  in  East 
Asia,  Just  as  a  rearmed  Germany  Is  to  help 
redress  the  balance  against  BtmsIs  and  its 
satellites  In  Europe. 

We'r*!  nmnlng  a  risk  In  l)oth  cases.  The 
Pentagon  and  State  Department  say  It's  a 
calculated  risk.  But  In  6  or  10  years  whCU 
do  the  calculating? 

Most  of  us  remember  hearing  a  lot  about 
Japanese  expansionist  pressure  In  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties.  Today  that  pressure  has 
grown  enormously.  Japan  is  confined  to  Its 
frontiers  of  a  century  ago.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, 53.000,000  more  Inhabitants  have  been 
packed  Into  the  same  space.  The  recent  war 
not  only  cost  Japan  44  percent  of  Its  terri- 
tory; It  has  forfeited  the  sugar  and  rice  of 
Pormosa,  Korea's  rice,  minerals,  and  fish- 
eries, the  coke  and  Iron  ore  of  Manchuria, 
and  Sakhalin's  oU. 

The  pattern  of  Japanese  trade  Is  distorted. 
She's  buying  raw  materials  In  the  United 
States,  hauling  ccdce  and  coal  all  the  way 
from  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  at 
steep  prices.  She's  selling  heavily  In  the 
sterling  area,  but  that  yields  her  no  dollars 
with  which  to  pay  for  essential  imports  from 
America. 

It's  American  military  spending  in  Japan 
mainly,  for  the  Korean  war,  that's  keeping 
Japan's  economy  afloat.  That  explains  why 
a  Japanese  newspaper  last  year  reported  a 
slight  Improvement  In  the  Panmunjom  truce 
talks  tmder  the  headline  "Threat  of  peace  Iq, 
Korea." 

You  see  many  outward  signs  of  pros- 
perity in  Tokyo.  I  watched  people  crowding 
the  counters  of  shops  and  department  stores 
on  a  buying  spree.  They're  well  dressed  and 
weU  fed.     Theaters  and  movies  are  packed. 
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Bnt  iMhlnd  tbat  screen  !■  •  shaky  eoon- 
etmj.  The  Japanese  have  only  two  majcv 
TMOuroea,  manpower  and  hydroelectric  en- 
•cgy.  They  rely  on  Imports  for  one -filth  of 
their  food  and  for  most  raw  materials.  High 
production  costs  have  priced  Japan  out  at  the 
markets  she  easily  dominated  before  the  war. 
And  who  do  you  think  Japan's  main  com- 
petitors are?     The  Germans. 

It's  strange  tliat  the  Chinese  Communists 
hare  failed  to  make  a  more  tempting  bid 
for  Japan's,  trade.  Japan's  commerce  with 
China  Is  less  than  a  twentieth  of  Its  pre- 
war volume.  Nowadays  some  of  the  main 
Items  these  countries  exchange  are  plc- 
tiiresque:  Japan  sends  China  typewriters, 
sewing  machines.  Insecticides  and  dried  cut- 
tie  fish  In  return  for  Chinese  liquorice,  cow 
bones   and   pig   bristles. 

Our  embargo  prevents  Japan  from  offering 
China  the  capital  goods  In  exchange  for 
which  Japan  might  get  the  coke  and  Iron 
ore  she  so  urgently  needs  from  China.  A 
good  many  Japanese  Indxistriallsts  would 
like  to  reenter  the  China  market  for  It's 
been  said  that  trade  Ls  thicker  than  Ideal- 
ogy. 

Everywhere  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West, 
one  feels  the  overwhelming  emphasis  we're 
putting  on  strategy,  on  military  power,  In 
our  rtiatlons  with  these  countries.  We  hear 
very  little  of  malnutrition  In  Korea,  the 
one-party  and  one-man  dictatorship  on  For- 
mosa, the  deformity  of  Japan's  economy  and 
trade.  While  we're  thinking  predominantly 
in  terms  of  strategy,  those  peoples  are  being 
plagued  by  their  economic  and  socleU  evils. 
We  could  succeed  In  driving  communism 
out  the  front  door  only  to  have  it  enter 
by  the  back  door. 

In  1953  many  people  In  Asia  are  guilty 
of  a  peculiar  heresy:  They  do  not  share  the 
vUm  that  a  tietory  making  bombs  is  pro- 
ductive and  a  mill  weaving  cloth  is  a  luxury. 


Eisenhower,  from  ipeeeh  to  Amerlean  X«gloxv 
Kew  York.  August  25.  1962. 

"We  could  make  it  dear  •  •  •  that 
United  States  poUcy  aeeiCM  as  one  of  its  peace- 
ful goals  the  eventual  restoration  of  genuine 
independence  in  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  now  dominated  by  Moscow,  and  that  we 
will  not  be  a  party  to  any  'deal'  confirming 
the  rule  of  Soviet  despotism.** — John  Ptoeter 
Dulles,  from  A  New  Foreign  Policy,  Life  mag- 
aaine.  May  19,  1952. 

Since  1947.  United  States  foreign  policy 
has  been  guided  by  the  doctrine  of  contain- 
ment, aooording  to  which  we  attempted  to 
block  further  Communist  expansion  but  at 
the  same  time  renounced  any  anti-Soviet 
initiative. 

Like  all  purely  negative  and  defensive 
strategies,  the  policy  of  containment  must 
l>e  considered  as  at  best  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent. Containment  has  been  a  bridge  leading 
away  from  the  misty  land  of  demoblllaation 
and  illusion  toward  the  shora  of  national 
strength  and  realism. 

Both  theory  and  experience  show  that  the 
bridge  of  containment  is  collapsing  fast,  so 
that  we  had  better  hurry  to  get  to  the  firm 
shore  if  we  don't  want  to  end  up  In  the 
water.  The  loss  of  China,  the  frustrating 
wars  in  Korea  and  Indochina,  the  flaming 
Arab  belt,  the  troubles  of  NATO  are  strain- 
ing the  girders  beyond  patching. 

The  winning  candidates  in  the  election 
showed  their  realization  of  the  approaching 
end  of  the  policy  of  containment.  They 
called  for  an  advance  from  containment  to 
a  positive  and  dynamic  poUcy  of  liberation. 
See  the  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  quotations 
on  this  page. 
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Tuesday.  January  13, 19S3 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican  Party,  during 
the  past  campaign,  strongly  emphasized 
the  need  of  adopting  a  new  foreign  pol- 
icy of  liberation  to  replace  the  outworn 
policy  of  containment  followed  by  the 
Democratic  administration. 

In  am  Inserting  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  an  excellent  article  by  James 
Bumham  which  very  lucidly  outlines  the 
principles  of  this  new  policy  of  liberation. 
This  article  appeared  in  This  Week  mag- 
azine section  of  the  Washington  Star 
for  February  8.  1953 : 

Caw  Amxkica  Libbutx  the  Woaui?'    i 
(By  James  Burnham) 

(This  foreign-policy  expert  presents  a 
startling  argument — why  we  should  Junk  our 
policy  of  containing  communism.  It  is  now 
time,  he  says,  to  move  toward  the  actual  lib- 
eration of  Red  satellites.) 

"Our  Government  •  •  •  must  teU  the 
Kremlin  that  we  shall  never  recognize  the 
subtest  permanence  in  Russia's  position  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  day  mxist 
come  when  the  peoples  of  the  enslaved  lands 
win  have  the  opport\mlty  •  •  •  to  choose 
their  own  paths  into  the  future.-— General 


There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  a  policy 
of  liberation,  no  matter  how  complex  and 
difficult  may  be  the  detolls  of  Its  applicaUon. 
Its  goal  is  freedom  for  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions now  enslaved  by  the  Russian -centered 
Soviet  state  system — freedom  for  all  the 
peoples  and  nations  now  under  Communist 
domination.  Including  the  Russian  people. 

The  goal  includes  Individual  and  social  as 
well  as  national  liberation.  Liberation  will 
mean  not  only  that  the  subjects  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  win  national  freedom  but  that 
they  will  be  free  from  slave  campts  and  the 
secret  jxillce.  ft-ee  to  worship  God  as  they 
see  flt,  free  (if  they  so  choose)  to  own  and 
cultivate  their  own  land  and  to  work  with 
their  own  tools,  free  to  make  peace  with 
their  fellow  men. 

To  adopt  the  poUcy  of  liberation  wlU 
mean:  to  communicate  oiu"  conunltment  to 
this  goal  to  the  Soviet  subjects  and  to  the 
entire  world;  to  work  toward  it  by  all-sided 
political  warfare  and  by  aiixniary  mUltary 
or  paramilitary  actions  where  these  are  or 
become  necessary  (as  they  have  been  in 
Greece.  Korea,  Malaya.  Indochina,  and  else- 
where) ;  and  to  prepare  adequately  for  what- 
ever further  military  steps  may  be  required 
in  the  fut\u-e. 

Throxjgh  such  a  policy,  carried  out  In 
action  as  well  as  In  words,  those  who  believe 
in  liberation  are  convinced  that  we  can  re- 
lease the  energies  of  all  the  subject  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Empire,  and  thereby  weaken 
an*  Anally  shatter  its  imperial  structure. 

Three  objections  to  the  policy  of  libera- 
tion deserve  special  notice.  It  can  be  argued 
that  ( 1 )  the  allies  of  the  United  States  would 
be  unhappy  about  it;  (3)  it  would  Involve 
the  United  States  in  a  fanatic  and  Utopian 
crusade:  and  (8)  the  liberation  of  the  Soviet 
Empire,  however  desirable,  u  strictly  none 
of  America's  proper  business,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  defense  of  its  own  security. 

1.   WHAT  ABOtrr  OUS  ALX,IEST 

It  la  a  fact  that  many  persons  within  the 
non-Communist  nations  are  uneasy  about  a 
shift  to  a  policy  of  Uberatlon.  We  have  noted 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this,  and  have  also 
seen  how  the  poUcy  of  containment  bolsten 


tha  attttnd*  of  neutralism.  Containment  if 
successful,  simply  means  a  stalemate  between 
Moscow  and  Waahlngtoo.  To  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  other  than  the  United  States, 
a  stalenxate  seems  to  promise  protection  from 
all-out  world  war  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
cause of  the  balancing  off  of  the  two  major 
powers,  an  easier  life  for  independent  na- 
tions. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  cling  to  the  stalemate,  in- 
cline toward  neutralism  and  drag  their  feet 
in  the  Job  of  building  anti-Sovtet  power. 
They  do  not  yet  believe  in  the  seriousness  of 
American  purpose.  Is  the  United  States  de- 
termined to  weaken,  and  if  necessary  elimi- 
nate, the  Soviet  system?  Or  does  it  really 
want  some  sort  of  compromise? 

Th«  motive 

Unless  these  questions  are  answered  con- 
vincingly, in  American  behavior  as  well  as 
by  words,  there  is  no  motive  for  strenuoua 
anU-Sovlet  action.  Outside  or  inside  the  So- 
viet Empire,  there  will  be  no  Arm  resistance 
without  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning  If 
Washington  hasn't  made  up  its  mind  why 
stick  one's  neck  out?  Better  to  keep  both 
anchors  down,  avoid  final  choice,  and  hope 
that  somehow  the  storm  won't  strike. 

Under  the  procedures  of  containment  th« 
United  SUtes  has  often  subordinated  its 
policy  and  mUltary  preparations  to  the  fears 
prejudices,  and  weaknesses  of  Its  allies.  That 
is  what  gives  such  infiuence  to  the  debilitat- 
ing demagogy  of  Aneurln  Bevan.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  some  German  Socialists.  The 
Bute  Department  has  hoped  that  by  not  go- 
ing too  fast  with  allies,  not  alarming  them. 
they  would  become  convinced  of  American 
good  intentions,  and  ready  to  accept  a  sterner 
course. 

It  doesn't  work  that  way.  The  other  na- 
tions are  aware  of  their  weakness.  They 
know  that  on  their  own  they  are  not  able  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  When  they  ob- 
serve that  Washington  tempers  Its  course  to 
their  bidding,  the  effect  U  to  make  them 
lose  confidence  in  Washington. 

The  first  problem  for  the  United  States  is 
to  make  up  Its  mind,  to  select  and  pursue 
Its  own  objectives.  In  this  pursuit,  the 
United  States  would  be  wise  to  rely,  so  far 
as  this  U  possible,  on  its  own  resources  and 
on  a  straUgy  that  grows  naturally  out  of 
Its  own  geopollUcal  situation.  To  depend  on 
someone  else  U  to  be  at  hU  mercy. 

Surely  Amerlcatu  are  not  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  the  Soviet  system  only  on  con- 
dition that  west  Europeans  and  Indians  and 
Arabs  are  also  opposed.  We  are  opposed  even 
without  and  even  against  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  if  alone.  The  leader  of  a  coali- 
tion should  be  ready  to  welcome  every  ally 
but  should  depend  on  none. 

1.   WHT   NOT  A  atUSAOST 

It  is  the  Intellectual  fashion  to  be  scornful 
of  crusades.  Crusades,  it  Is  said,  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  they  are  futUe.  They  arouse  a 
fanatic  spirit  that  hardens  on  both  sides, 
and  leads  to  Insistence  on  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  enemy.  The  conflict  be- 
comes a  holy  war.  The  crxisaders'  passions 
rule  out  any  chance  for  negotiation  and  rea- 
sonable compromise.  To  adopt  the  policy  of 
liberation,  critics  warn,  would  be  to  set  out 
on  a  crvisade  and  this,  they  say,  we  should 
with  all  urgency  avoid. 

I  feel  some  syn^iathy  for  this  distrust  of 
crusades,  especiaUy  because  of  the  contem- 
porary habit  of  turning  everything  from  an 
•lection  can^aign  to  a  vice  clean-up  into  an 
ardent  crusade  for  something  or  other.  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  a  struggle  against 
the  infamy  of  Conununlst  despotism  and  for 
the  freedom  of  800,000,000  enslaved  humans 
deserves  to  become  a  crusade. 

A  campaign  of  liberation,  properly  carried 
out.  will  liave  many  of  the  elemenU  of  a 
crusade,  and  wlU  not  succeed  without  them. 
Let  ua  ramack  that  we  are  not  altogether 
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free  to  accept  or  reject  the  idea  ot  a  erusada. 
There  arise  at  tlOMS  objective  historical  con- 
ditions that  can  be  met  only  in  terms  of  a 
cnisade  and  that  make  irrelevant  any  paler 
form  of  struggle.  This  occurs  when  circum- 
stances place  in  opposition  to  each  other  two 
ways  of  life,  two  conceptions  of  the  destiny 
of  man,  which  are  in  ultimate  contradiction. 
Clear  to  them 

The  heart  of  this  nutter  has  always  hem 
clear  to  the  Communist  leaders,  who  have 
known  themselves  to  be  separated  from  what 
they  call  the  bourgeois  world  by  an  abeolute 
chasm.  They  sometimes  express  this  by  say- 
ing that  with  the  victory  of  conununlam 
prehistory  will  be  concluded  and  history  will 
begin.  They  give  further  witness  by  their 
insistence  that  the  transition  from  bour- 
geois society  to  communism  can  l>e  accom- 
plished only  by  total  revolution,  never  by 
gradual  evolution. 

The  Communist  enterprise  propoees  to  re- 
place society.  Ood,  and  man  by  a  wholly  new 
system  of  society,  a  new  kind  of  man  with  a 
new  nature,  and  the  new  gods  of  material 
and  historical  necessity.  The  Communists 
realise  that  with  their  proposal  there  cannot 
be  compromise  or  negotiation.  What  Is  there 
to  compromise?  Tou  do  not  compromise 
with  birth  or  death.  There  are  some  qxies- 
tions  which  mxist  be  answered  Just  yes  or  no. 

The  Communist  stand  forces  us  to  decide^ 
painful  as  is  the  process  to  liberal  sensibUi- 
tles.  whetlier  we  really  beliwe  that  our  way 
is  better  than  theirs.  Do  we  as  Americans 
proclaim  that  political  freedom  and  repre- 
sentative government  are  better  than  politi- 
cal tyranny  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  secret 
police,  better  for  ail  men — Poles  and  Chi- 
nese and  Russians  as  well  as  French  and 
English  and  Americans?  If  we  do  not  think 
that  our  way  is  better  than  the  Kremlin's, 
then  wliat  are  we  disputing?  Let  us  apply 
for  accepUnce  as  another  of  the  Federated 
Socialist  Soviet  Bepublios.  We  can  be  nae 
of  the  warmth  of  our  welcome. 
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I.  B  tr  oxm 

The  third  objection  is  related  to  the  sec- 
ond. It  is  argued  that  liberation,  though  in 
itself  good  and  to  be  wished  for,  is  none  of 
our  business.  Suffering,  despotism,  and  fam- 
ine iiave  always  been  rather  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  world.  We  are  saddened  that 
this  is  so,  and  we  rejoice  when  these  plagues 
are  anywhere  lightened  or  removed.  But  we 
cannot  be  every  man's  keeper.  Our  task  Is 
to  strengthen  the  Uberty  and  well-being  of 
our  own  land  and  people.  So  far  as  Inter- 
national conflict  goes,  our  problem  is  our 
own  national  defense. 

Let  us  agree  that  national  security  and 
defense  are  the  proper  objective  of  a  govern- 
ment's general  strategy,  and  that  any  action 
which  injures  national  security  is  wrong. 
Let  us  further  grant  that  no  action  is  Jiutl- 
fled  unless  it  contributes  positively  to  na- 
tional defense.  The  case  for  a  policy  of  lib- 
eration will  remain  as  strong  as  ever. 

A  present  danger 
The  security  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  of 
all  nations  that  are  still  independent.  Is  in 
the  gravest  peril.  The  danger,  a  mortal 
danger,  is  a  reality  of  the  present,  not  a 
possibUity  of  the  futiire.  lU  exact  nattire. 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  so  deadly  and  so 
immediate,  are  often  nilsconstrued  by 
Americans,  and  I  think,  also  by  many  Euro- 
peans. 

Americans  are  likely  to  measure  the  grav- 
ity of  the  Soviet  threat  by  the  degree  of 
probability  that  bombs  are  about  to  start 
falling.  Europeans  add  In  imagination  Red 
Army  tanks  and  cannon  moving  west  across 
the  North  European  plain.  If  both  bombs 
and  Unks  seem  far  away,  there  seems  to  be 
no  groimd  for  acute  alarm. 

During  the  years  since  1945  I  have  never 
believed  that  general  open  war  was  immi- 


nent,  I  have  been  convinced  that  it  was 
possible  to  undertake  large-scale  anti-Soviet 
actions,  including  offensive  and  what  are 
usually  considered  "provocative"  actions 
wittiout  any  apprecUble  risk  of  general  war. 
Looking  back.  I  doot  think  that  anyone  can 
now  think  that  general  war  would  have 
beguq  if,  for  example,  land  convoys  Instead 
^  «U  ah-lift  had  been  used  to  break  the 
Bertiii  blockade,  if  Nationalist  Chinese 
troops  had  been  encouraged  to  operate  in 
South  China,  if  the  British  had  asserted 
their  rights  to  the  Abadan  refinery  by  force, 
if  the  Greek  Army  had  pursued  guerrillas  ori 
to  Bulgarian  or  Albanian  territory,  or  if 
bombing  raids  had  been  carried  beyond  the 
Talu.  Because  they  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  communism,  Western  leaders  have 
been  needlessly  cautious. 

Gralnted  that  contemporary  history  is  too 
unsettled  to  permit  the  dating  of  predictions 
very  Uar  into  the  future,  I  believe  that  Mos- 
cow vrtll  not  deliberately  start  a  general  war 
In  the  next  period.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  stUl  more  important  to  realize  that  the 
perU  to  the  United  States  (and  to  aU  other 
independent  nations)  does  not  depend  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  upon  the  probabU- 
Ity  and  timing  of  general  war. 

Thl«  perU  can  be  siunmed  up  In  a  single 
sentence.  If  the  Communists  succeed  in 
consolidating  wliat  they  have  already  con- 
quered, then  their  complete  world  victory  is 
certain.  The  simple,  terrible  fact  is  that  if 
things  go  on  as  they  now  are,  if  they  merely 
stabilize,  then  we  have  already  lost.  That  is 
why  the  policy  of  containment,  even  if  100- 
peroent  successfxil,  is  a  formula  for  Soviet 
victory. 

These  statements  are  so  extreme  that  be- 
fore accepting  them  a  sober  reader  may  be 
incllnjed  to  increase  his  \i8ual  rate  of  dis- 
count. As  a  cross  check,  I  urge  an  evening 
with  an  atlas,  a  world  map  (preferably  a 
globe)  and  a  good  book  on  geography.  In 
the  meaning  that  leaps  unbllnkably  to  the 
eye  tram  the  map's  surface,  we  shall  find  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  Soviet  Empire,  if 
it  is  able  to  consolidate  within  its  present 
limits,  will  be  certain  to  conquer  the  earth. 

j  Only  defense 

Whit  this  means  is  that  liberation  is  the 
only  defense  against  a  Soviet  world  victory. 
Americans,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Indians, 
and  Japanese  should  not  imagine  that  libera- 
tion is  charity,  a  gift  for  them  to  bestow  at 
lelsxue  on  captive  Poles.  Chinese,  and  Rus- 
sians. Our  own  necks  are  at  stake.  At  least 
a  considerable  breakup  of  the  Soviet,  im- 
perial system,  a  breakup  which  in  practice 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  process  of  libera- 
tion, is  a  minimum  condition  for  our  survival. 

The  Communist  leaders  know  where  they 
stand.  They  know  that  they  can  win  if  for 
the  present  they  do  no  more  than  bold  and 
develop  what  they  have,  and  they  also  know 
that  tbey  will  lose  if  a  full-scale  campaign 
of  liberation  is  launched  against  them. 
Their  present  tactic  is  to  divert  the  outside 
world  from  the  policy  of  liberation  by  means 
of  political  warfare  and  psychological  terror, 
while  they  destroy  what  might  be  called  the 
internal  premises  of  liberation.  By  purges, 
Indootirination  of  the  young,  Russiflcation, 
contrdlled  starvation,  falsification  of  cul- 
ttire  and  history,  group  shipment  to  slave- 
labor  campe  and  mass  Interchanges  of  popu- 
lation*, they  carry  out  a  systematic  genocide. 

Their  goals 

Hie  aim  of  their  genocide  program  is  to 
wipe  out  the  diverse  nations  and  ethnic 
groups,  to  dissolve  them  into  the  Soviet 
monolith. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists  seek 
to  eliminate  the  basis  for  the  existence  of  all 
other  social  groups  that  might  give  structure 
to  a  campaign  for  liberation.  The  slave- 
labor  camps  become  an  essential  institution 
of  the  economy,  and  help  to  pulverize  the 


working  class.  The  collective  farms  become 
vast  agricultural  factories  serviced  by  clUea 
of  proletartanlaed  laborers  with  no  special 
relation  to  the  land.  The  goal  is  a  managed 
totalitarian  society  populated  by  an  undif- 
ferentiated Russo-Sovlet  mass  man.  With 
that  goal  achieved  or  approximated,  the  very 
meaning  of  freedom  would  have  vanished. 

This,  then,  is  the  measiire  of  oxu  peril  and 
Its  urgency.  We  are  lost  if  our  opponent  so 
much  as  holds  his  own.  There  remains  only 
a  limited  time  during  which  it  will  continue 
to  be  possible  to  move  against  h»m  Ameri- 
cans wUl  not  even  be  granted  much  longer 
the  desperate  comfort  that  as  a  last  resort 
there  are  always  the  bombs  to  turn  to.  If 
the  political  offensive  is  long  delayed,  it  will 
be  too  late  for  bomlM. 


Shoddy  and  Defecthe  Hoatiaf  CoEftnict- 
cd  Under  tkc  FHA  and  VA  Hoastag 
Proffams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 


Df  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRBBENTATTTEB 

Monday.  February  9, 19S3 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hons- 
ing  Subcommittee  of  the  TtanUng  and 
Cuirency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
made,  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  an 
investigation  of  shoddy  and  defective 
housing  constructed  under  the  FHA  and 
VA  housing  programs. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  Introduced 
H.  R.  2745,  a  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  war- 
ranty of  houses  built  under  FHA  and  VA 
programs  against  shoddy  and  defective 
construction. 

It  is  my  opinicHi  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  is  urgently  needed  to  protect 
the  home  buyers  of  America.  I  will  ap- 
preciate your  study  and  consideration  of 
the  bill.  I  present  here  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  H.  R.  2745: 

S»CTIOW-BT-S«CTION  EXPLAKATIOir  OF  Blli  TO 

Assist  in  Pbxvxntino  Dxncnvx  Cowstsuc- 

noM    or   Housnra    AmxD    Umat    Fedesax. 

HoxTsnro  Admlnistiiation  akd  Vktibans'  Aih 

acnnsTKATioM  PaoesAics 

The  bill  (H.  R.  274S)  would  carry  out 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  (Rains  subcommittee) 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  as  a  resxilt  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation  dxirlng  1962  of  housing  con- 
structed imder  the  VA  and  PHA  programs. 
It  would  assist  in  preventing  defective  con- 
struction of  housing  aided  under  these  two 
programs.  While  the  subcommittee  found 
that  defective  construction  of  boiises  under 
the  PHA  and  VA  programs  was  not  stiiBcient- 
ly  widespread  or  so  serious  as  to  raise  any 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  basic  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess of  the  programs  th^e  were  many  in- 
stances of  defective  construction  which  could 
have  been  prevented  or  corrected  If  the  PHA 
and  VA  programs  were  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

■acnoH  I 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  I  of  the 
bill,  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
l>e  directed  to  prepare  suitable  forms  of  con- 
tracts which  shall  be  required  to  be  used  la 
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oonneetlon  with  the  ntle  or  constractlon  at 
n«w  houMS  which  are  built  or  sold  with  the 
aid  ot  louu  Insured  by  the  Federal  Hoiuliiir 
Artnitntatratlon  or  Insiired,  ^aranteed  or 
made  by  tt\e  Veterans'  Admlntetratton.  The 
requtrements  of  section  1  would  apply  only 
to  houeea  containing  not  more  than  two- 
family  dwelling  units,  thereby  exempting 
rental  housing. 

The  subcommittee  found  during  tta  in- 
vestigation that  homes  were  In  some  In- 
stances being  constructed  or  sold  under 
these  programs  through  contracts  which 
contained  no  requirements  or  specifications 
as  to  materials  and  workmanBhlp.  In  some 
Instances  the  contracts  contained  no  pro- 
Tlslon  which  reqxrtred  the  houae  to  be  com- 
pleted or  delivered  to  the  owner  or  pur- 
chaser at  some  reasonable  time.  The  forms 
of  contracts  which  would  be  developed  by 
FHA  and  VA  under  this  provision  of  section 
1  and  required  to  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  construction  or  sale  of  homes  assisted 
under  their  programs  would  contain  desir- 
able provisions  to  protect  consumers. 

Section  1  would  require  further  that  the 
contract  forms  shall  make  provision  for  a 
warranty  that  the  house  Is  constructed  In 
substantial  conformity  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  on  which  the  FHA  or  the  VA 
based  Its  valuation  of  the  house  in  con- 
nection with  any  FHA-  or  VA-aided  loan  to 
finance  the  construction  or  purchase  of  the 
hoQBB.  The  wairauty  would  apply  only  to 
those  failures  of  performances  which  the 
pxirchaser  or  home-owner  reports  to  the  war- 
rantor in  writing  within  1  year  from  the  date 
pf  Initial  occupancy  of  the  house.  The  war- 
rantor may  be  the  builder,  seller  or  other 
person  the  FHA  Commissioner  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator  may  require  to  make 
•ach  a  warranty. 

The  requtrements  of  section  1  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  contract  forms  and  the  provision 
of  warranty  would  not  apply  in  connection 
with  houses  assisted  or  for  which  agreements 
or  commitments  have  been  made  to  provide 
»      assistance  by  FHA  or  VA  prior  to  90  days 
after  the  approval  of  the  bill.    The  delay  In 
putting  the  requirements  into  effect  is  de- 
sirable because  it  will  take  time  and  research 
to  determine  the  requirements  at  State  and 
k>cal  statutes  and  JixUcial  decisions  which 
concern  warranties  and  also  the  form,  execu- 
tion, and  Interpretation  of  building  and  sales 
contracts  In  the  various  States.  Territories, 
and  posseaslona.    Time  will  also  be  needed 
to  draft,  publish,  and  distribute  the  contract 
forma.    A  number  of  forms  of  the  different 
types  of  contracts  Involved  will  undoubtedly 
be  necessary  in  order  that  they  will  be  legally 
effective  in  the  different  jurisdictions,    i 
aacnoar  a 
lUs  aectkm  woiild  direct  the  FHA  and  VA 
to  make  copies  of  the  plana  and  specifications 
of  the  houses  In  connection  with  which  war- 
ranties are  required  by  section  1  available 
Xor  Inspection  or  for  copying  by  the  pur- 
chaser, home  owner,  or  warrantor.    The  two 
agencies  would  be  given  discretion  as  to  days 
at  the  week  and  the  hours  or  periods  of  time 
when  such   Inspections  might  be  made   in 
order  that  a  minimum  of  additional  person- 
nel and  administration  expense  would  be  oc- 
casioned  by  this  provision.     The  provision 
would  help  to  miUce  the  warranty  provision 
ot  section  1  workable. 

ngcnoN  s  I 

This  section  would  authorize  approprta- 
tlons  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  research  preparatory  to  and 
the  preparation,  publication,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  contract  forms  required  by  section  1 
will  require  additional  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Increased  expenses 
wUl  also  be  incurred  by  FHA  and  VA  In  pro- 
viding the  necessary  cooperation  with  war- 
rantors, purchasers,  lending  Institutions,  and 
the  courts  in  the  administration  of  the 
requirements  of  the  bill. 


Tke  Oaly  Forever  Ever  To  Have  Ad- 
drcAMd  a  Foil  QMnim  of  tW  CUmm 
Legislathrt  Taaa,  ia  Fonnota  or  oa  the 
Maialaad,  Prior  to  April  25,  ltS2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  mw  JBtsKT 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  9, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears the  world's  spotlight  is  focused  on 
Formosa;  that  of  the  United  States,  on 
Korea. 

When  our  Select  Ck)mn3lttee  on  Appro- 
priations, Subcommittee  on  the  Treas- 
ury, visited  far  eastern  waters  last 
spring,  we  stopped  at  Formosa. 

One  afternoon,  finding  myself  the  lone 
Congressman  on  a  visit  to  a  session  of 
the  Chinese  Legislature.  I  was  invited 
to  address  it,  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

LAter.  to  my  surprise,  it  was  discovered 
that  I  was  the  only  foreigner  ever  to  have 
spoken  to  a  fuU  quorum  of  the  Chinese 
Legislative  Yuan,  in  Formosa  or  on  the 
mainland,  prior  to  April  25. 1952. 

In  view  of  far  eastern  developments.  I 
tnist  it  is  not  too  inappropriate  nor  im- 
modest of  me  to  list  below,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  a  slight  extension  of  my 
remarks  at  that  time,  as  well  as  two 
letters  from  our  embassy  in  Taipei: 

(From  the  Central  Dally  News.  Taipei,  of 
April  20,  1963) 

CoivcaxssMAN  SmnnsKX  Spkaks  at 

LCQIBLATTVS  TUAN 

^ngressman  Aunxs  D.  Sxut twsxx.  meov* 
b^^  the  House  Appropriations  Ck>mmlttee, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Richard  T.  Ewing,  sec- 
ond secretary  of  tbe  American  Embassy, 
visited  the  Legislative  Yuan  yesterday  after- 
noon and  made  the  foUowtng  speech  to  a 
full  TTian  meeting : 

"Mr.  President,  friends,  and  fighters  under 
the  bcmner  of  freedom,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  visit  with  you  today  on  behalf 
or  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  are  most  ap- 
preciative that  so  Dtany  of  the  Legislative 
Yuan  came  to  meet  us  at  the  airport. 

"It  Is  a  very  fortunate  thing,  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  world,  that  today,  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  still  maintain  on  this 
bland,  a  land  of  freedom  and  a  ray  ot  hope 
for  the  people  on  the  Mainland. 

"The  American  people  are  directing  their 
efforts  to  help  other  people  of  the  world 
preserve  their  freedom,  to  live  a  full  and 
rich  life.  If  we  sometimes  seem  to  fall  short 
of  our  goal,  we  hope  you  win  be  patient 
with  us. 

"I,  for  my  part,  feel  that  Americans  have 
not  had  too  much  on-the-ground  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

"After  World  War  I,  in  which  the  United 
States  pcu^ldpated.  oiu-  soldiers  wished  only 
to  return  home,  to  forget  about  foreign  lands, 
as  did  our  Congress. 

"When  World  War  U  started.  Americans 
began  to  discover  that  we  are  not  only  closely 
connected  with  the  people  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  with  those  of  the  Pacific  as  weU. 

"We  have  come  to  realize  that  no  nation 
can  live  alone.  To  live,  all  free  people  must 
stand  together. 

"Having  participated  In  two  wars,  one  In 
the  Atlantic,  and  one  recently  In  the  Pacific, 
lean  tell  you  it  Is  our  hope  that  another 
world  war  may  be  avoided,  and  that  an  peo- 
ple may  live  together  peacefuUy  in  a  free 
world. 


Taylng  mora  attentUm  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  Amarteans  are  gradually  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  them.  I  am 
confident  that  we  win  win  your  friendship 
and  respect,  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  a  bright  futuire  Ues 
ahead  for  our  two  countries,  a  future  em- 
beddec:  In  mutual  confidence  and  respect.** 

After  the  speech,  the  legislators  proposed 
that  a  tea  party  be  given  to  the  five  Con- 
gressmen visiting  here  in  order  to  exchange 
views.  Mr.  Sikminski  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  party  but  declined  due  to  an  already 
overextended  schedule. 

Kkbasbt. 
Taipei.  May  20.  195». 

The  Honorable  ALntao  D.  Bnuxituta. 
United  Statet  Houae  of  Reprt- 
aentativea.  WosAiii^ton,  D.  C. 

DxAa  Ma.  CoNoaxasMAif :  My  colleagije.  Dick 
Bwlng.  has  gone  on  a  trip  through  southeast 
Asia,  but  before  his  departure  I  beUeva  ha 
forwarded  to  you  a  copy  of  your  speech  be- 
fore the  Chinese  Legislative  Yuan  last 
month.  A  Mr.  Hu.  XngUah  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  Leglslatilre,  tetephoned  ma 
last  week  with  a  piece  of  Information  which 
I  thought  might  be  of  Interest  to  you.  Ao- 
eording  to  Mr.  Hu.  you  are  the  only  foreigner 
ever  to  have  addressed  the  leglalatnre  In 
formal  session,  either  here  in  Formosa  or  on 
the  mainland.  Senator  Kifowukiro  addreased 
the  Legislative  Yuan  In  n^iingking  in  No- 
vember 1940.  but  It  was  not  consklered  a 
formal  aeasion  becavae  a  quorum  was  not 
present. 

I  am  also  enclosing  as  of  possible  Interest 
to  you  a  collection  of  newspaper  dippings 
concerning  your  visit  here. 

A  MaJ.  Curtis  Marsh,  who  has  recently 
arrived  to  assimie  duties  with  the  Combined 
Service  Faroe  Section  oT  the  MAAO  hara, 
asks  to  be  remembered  to  you.  As  I  recall, 
he  said  he  served  with  you  before  your  as- 
signment to  Korea. 

Slnceralf  yours. 

WoxJAM  A.  Bttbx, 
Thtrd  Secretary  o/  Embouf. 

AMWITAW   ElOACST. 

Taipei.  May  17.  195i. 
The  Honorable  ALracs  D.  Sikicikmxx. 
United  States  Houae  of  Repre- 

aentativea.   Waahington.  D.  C. 

DsAB  Ma.  SmtofsKi:  I  am  enclosing.  •• 
you  requested,  a  copy  of  the  speech  you  made 
at  the  Legislative  Yuan  in  Taipei  on  April 
25.  as  recorded  by  the  secretary  of  that  body. 
Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  tranalated  Into 
Chinese  and  then  back  into  English  ^ain, 
what  you  originally  said  has  IneviUbly  un- 
dergone some  alteration.  As  I  remember, 
however,  this  text  represents  rather  faith- 
fully the  spirit  of  your  speech. 

Your  gesture  In  vlstUng  the  Legislative 
Yuan  was  very  much  appreciated.  It  helped 
to  boost  the  morale  of  the  legislators  who 
at  times  consider  themselves  to  be  rather 
overlooked.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own 
thanks  to  you  for  making  the  effort  In  spite 
of  a  crowded  and  tiring  schedule  here. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RiCHAKO  T.  EWTKO, 

Second  Secretary  of  the  Embaasf. 


Seekinf  tke  Advice  of  Mj  Coattitseals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER      '^ 

or  mxbhabma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  February  9, 1953 

Mr.      MILLER     of     Nebraska.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Aiwetidix  of  the  RacotB,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  questtonnalre  which  I  am  cir- 
culating among  my  constituents.  It  has 
been  my  custom  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  to  seek  the  advice  of  my  con- 
stituents. In  the  past.  I  have  found 
their  advice  and  judgment  guiding  me 
through  many  hectic  decisions. 

They  ai^  far  enough  removed  from 
the  pressures  of  Washington  to  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  country.  In  Nebraska  we  have 
a  lot  of  good  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  the 
Judgment  and  advce  they  have  given 
me  is  very  similar — bright  and  clear. 

After  I  have  received  their  (H)inions.  I 
will  report  to  my  i»lleagues  for  I  am 
sure  they  too  will  profit  from  it. 

The  questionnaire;  folUows: 

.  Dear  Peixnds:  I  am  sure  that  many  times 
you  have  felt  like  writing  to  your  Congress- 
man to  express  your  opinions  on  matters  of 
importance  to  our  ccuntry.  I  have  given 
you  this  opportunity  before  and  you  have 
been  quick  to  reply.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  the 
questions  and  give  yoiu*  opinions  on  the 
matters  I  have  outlir.ed  below.  Please,  if 
you  feel  I  have  left  some  subject  untouched, 
give  me  your  opinion  on  lU  I  have  profited 
a  great  deal  on  3rour  judgment  in  the  past 
and  feel  that  I  am  serving  you  better  when 
you  give  me  your  thoiights  on  the  vsltIous 
questions  which  Congr-xs  will  be  called  upon 
to  answer.  I  will  appreciate  your  quick 
reply. 

1.  What  do  you  conf-lder  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  facing  Oongraas? 

(a)  Tax  reduction. 

(b)  A  balanced  budi;et. 

(c)  Tbe  Korean  war. 

(d)  Corruption  and  rommnwU"*  in  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education? 

3.  Do  you  favor  oompvUsory  military 
training? 

4.  Should  there  be  tax  reduction  foe  an 
groups? 

6.  Your  opinion  on  foreign  aid. 

6.  Should  the  present  farm  program  be 
contlnxied? 

Name _^ 

Occupation IIIZIIII. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
ov 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Hxw  TOax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVE8 

Monday.  February  9,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  under  date  of  February  9, 1953: 
JvaavMD  Ttlms 

The  Senate  InvestigaUng  subcommittee  ts 
tracing,  bit  by  bit.  past  security  practices  in 
the  Department  of  State.  Supporters  of  Mr. 
Acheson's  policies  are  already  saying  that 
this  is  Just  a  lot  of  unnecessary  muck-raking. 
Even  some  people  who  were  critical  of  Mr. 
Acheson's  programs  an<l  views  say  that  this 
investigation  is  only  Senator  McCarthy  try- 
ing to  prove  that  he  was  right  about  the 
State  Department  all  nlong.  and  that  this 
probe  can't  do  any  gocd  because  it  is  only 
counting  the  broken  shells  after  the  chickens 
are  hatched  and  gone. 


But  Mr.  McCAaTBT,  who  U  chairman  of 
this  committee,  says  that  the  real  purpoee 
ef  the  investigation  Is  to  provide  a  guide  for 
Mr.  Dulles,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  by 
getting  into  the  feord  what  has  been  go- 
ing on. 

One  of  these  witnesses  was  Mrs.  Helen 
Balgo,  supervisor  of  the  Department's  For- 
eign Service  filea  Mrs.  Balog  testified  that 
from  300  to  400  SUte  Department  personnel 
had  access  to  these  confidential  files  and  that 
a  niunber  of  letters  having  to  do  with  de- 
rogatory reports  on  Department  members  or 
on  applicants  for  positions  had  disappeared. 
The  filing  sjrstem  was  sloppy  and  cum^ber- 
some  and  this  f^ct  aided  in  any  rifling  of  the 
file*.  She  said  that  a  lot  of  letters  which 
som0  people  might  not  want  read  were  slipped 
out  of  one  file  into  other  files  which  xmder 
Department  rules  might  be  destroyed  wlttiln 
a  year. 

Another  witness  was  John  E.  Matson,  a 
special  security  cfllcer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  testified  also  that  letters  were 
missing,  shuffled  about,  hidden,  or  stolen. 

He  said  \inder  oath  that  in  one  case  a  State 
Department  employee  who  had  been  allowed 
to  resign  because  of  a  morals  charge  was 
later  given  a  clearance  by  a  woman  in  the 
State  Department  who  herself  later  resigned 
imder  the  same  kind  of}  a  morals  charge. 
Such  charges  are  considered  a  sensitive  area 
in  Oovernment  security  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  blackmail. 

Some  time  back  there  was  quite  a  to-do 
about  revealing  the  identity  of  State  Depart- 
ment people  who  cleared  their  fellow  work- 
ers of  bad  risk  or  of  subversive  charges. 
Some  Senators  wanted  to  know  Just  who  was 
doing  the  investigating  and  the  clearing. 
Mr.  Acheson  said  it  was  not  good  Department 
practice  to  reveal  the  names  of  those  having 
to  do  with  clearing  suspects. 

But  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  have  one  bad 
risk  clear  another  bad  risk  and  then  have  the 
whole  procedure  hidden  by  rules  which  effec- 
tively protect  such  sleight  of  hand.  That  is 
like  having  All  Baba's  40  thieves  testifying 
to  the  honesty  of  one  another. 

We  would  like  to  see  this  investigation  go 
right  ahead.  If  the  probe  does  nothing  but 
provide  Mr.  Dulles  with  a  pretty  good  blue- 
print of  what  needs  correction  ta  his  De- 
partment, it  will  have  served  a  worth-while 
purpose. 


Jastice  for  Poland 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 

IBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIYES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 


Mr.  HESELTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
state  of  tbe  Union  message  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1953,  President  Eisenhower 
stated  emphatically  that  "our  Govern- 
ment recognizes  no  kind  of  commitment 
contained  in  secret  understandings  of 
the  past  with  foreign  govenmients'* 
which  tend  to  enslave  people  "in  order  to 
purchase  fancied  gain  for  ourselves." 
The  infamous  agreement  at  Yalta  con- 
demned millions  of  peace-loving  people. 
Only  by  our  repudiation  can  we  restore 
the  confidence  of  those  behind  the  iron 
curtain  in  the  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lyons,  a  member  of  tbe 
editorial  staff  of  the  Readers'  JXgest  and 
former  editor  of  the  American  Mercury, 
and  one  time  chief  of  the  United  Press 
News  Bureau  In  Moscow,  spoke  on  the 


radio  program  Justice  for  Poland.  He 
was  introduced  by  Mayor  Walter  J.  Try- 
bttlsU.  of  caik»ipee.  Mass.  Their  x«. 
marks,  which  follow,  will  be  a  useful  part 
of  the  Record: 

Hon.  WALnm  J.  TkramAa 

Xjedles  and  gentlemen,  the  Yalta  agree* 
ment — signed  by  Booeevelt.  Churchill,  and 
Stalin — ^was  concluded  without  consultation 
with  the  other  signers  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  without  the  approval  ot  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  SUtes.  lu  chief 
victims.  Poland  and  China,  were  not  even 
invited  to  the  conference. 

llie  catastrophic  consequences  of  Yalta 
were  discussed  during  the  recent  presidential 
campaign,  and  a  promise  to  repudiate  that 
Infamoiis  agreement  was  included  in  the 
Republican  platform.  General  Eisenhower 
said:  "The  American  c<mscienoe  can  never 
know  peace  until  these  people  are  restored 
again  to  being  masters  of  their  own  fate." 
He  was  qieaking  of  the  satellite  naUons  ot 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  was  at  YalU  we  sur- 
rendered the  territOTlal  integrity  and  poli- 
tical independence  of  our  faithful  AlUes.  It 
vras  at  Yalta  we  condemned  "millions  to  dca* 
pair,  despotism  and  genocide." 

Our  national  honor  and  our  own  safety 
demands  the  repudiation  of  Yalta,  for  only 
in  that  way  shall  we  restore  the  confidence 
of  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the  world  in 
oxir  democratic  form  of  Government.  This 
repudiation  may  not  bring  immediate  free* 
(.om  to  these  unhappy  victims  of  commu- 
nism, but  it  will  revive  their  spirits,  their 
hopes,  and  their  morale  so  when  the  oppor* 
tune  time  arrives  they  may  look  to  xis  aa 
friends  not  betrayers.  Allies  not  enemies. 
And  in  return,  we  shall  find  in  them  loyal 
friends  and  staunch  Alliea.  so  badly  needed 
by  us  in  the  precarious  intematioiml  situ- 
ation. Our  speaker  today  is  a  man  eminent- 
ly qxialifled  to  review  this  subject  for  us.  A 
former  editor  of  the  American  Mercury,  au- 
thor of  several  books,  one  time  chief  of  the 
United  Press  News  Bureau  in  Moscow,  Eugene 
Lyons  today  is  a  roving  editor  for  the 
Readers'  Digest.  It  Is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  present  him  to  you — Mr.  Lyons. 

EouaME  Ltows 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  name  of  a  "rlv- 
lera"  town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Btau:k 
Sea,  In  far-off  Crimea,  would  seem  to  be  very 
remote  indeed  from  these  United  States.  Yet 
It  has  been  on  the  mind  of  America  and  on 
its  conscience  for  nearly  8  years,  and  it  fig- 
ured Importantly  In  our  recent  presidential 
election  campaign. 

That  town,  of  course.  Is  Talta.  That  was 
where  the  Big  Three  of  the  great  war- 
President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill, and  Generalissimo  Stalin — ^met  early  in 
1945  to  dispose  of  the  fate  of  hundreds  ot 
millions  of  human  beings.  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  time,  we  can  hardly  avoid  mention- 
ing that  In  the  backgroimd  of  that  meeting, 
hovering  behind  our  sick  President,  was  a 
very  busy  man  named  Alger  Hiss. 

In  the  recent  campaign,  no  one  could 
ignore  Yalta.  Its  sinister  ghost  was  the  \in- 
bidden  guest  at  every  political  feast.  Some 
explained  and  apologized  for  Yalta.  Others 
denounced  it.  But  no  one — not  even  the 
Conntmunlst-Iine  Progressive  Party — dared 
openly  to  defend  Yalta. 

In  the  American  mmd.  In  the  mind  of  the 
free  world,  the  word  has  become  a  symbol 
of  the  failure  of  wisdom  and  a  retreat  from 
morals  in  international  relations.  So  dis- 
astrous have  Its  consequences  been,  that 
Yalta  has  even  tended  to  edge  out  Munich 
as  a  synonym  for  appeasement  of  tyranny 
and  aggression. 

A  great  many  blunders,  and  not  a  few 
crimes,  were  committed  at  Yalta.  It  was 
there,  for  Instance,  that  the  democracies, 
behind  the  back  of  a  great  ally,  China, 
turned  over  control  of  Manchuria  to  tha 
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Kremlin.  That  was  an  act  of  perfidy  for 
which  American  bojrs  have  been  paying  with 
their  lives  In  the  Jungles  and  on  the  rice 
paddles  of  Korea. 

It  was  In  Yalta  that  the  democracies 
lightly  promised  to  repatriate  by  force  htin- 
dreds  of  thoiuands  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
refused  to  return  to  StaUn's  prison  state. 
That  was  a  fugltlverslave  agreement,  shock- 
ingly Immoral  and  a  stain  on  our  national 
history. 

But  of  all  the  evil  brewed  In  Yalta,  the 
most  shameless,  the  most  degrading,  was 
the  betrayal  there  of  the  people  of  Poland. 
Poland  was  the  first  nation  to  resist  Hitler. 
In  fact  It  was  presumably  In  defense  of  the 
freedom  at  Poland  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  declared  war  on  Nazi  Germany.  In 
relation  to  Its  size  and  population,  Poland 
made  a  greater  sacrifice  of  blood  than  any 
other  ally.  Of  all  the  countries  overrun  by 
the  Nazi  war  machine,  it  was  only  one  where 
Hitler  oould  find  no  dependable  quislings 
to  form  a  Nad  satellite  government. 

The  independence  and  territorial  Integrity 
Of  Poland  had  been  pledged  by  every  nation 
on  onxr  side  of  the  conflict.  Soviet  Russia 
Included.  This  over  and  above  the  gener- 
alized pledges  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  New 
assurances  on  this  score  were  given  pub- 
licly by  President  Roosevelt  in  1944,  In  the 
course  of  his  last  election  cejnpalgn,  to 
Americana  of  Polish  descent. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Big  Three 
foregathered  at  Yalta.  Polish  armed  forces 
were  fighting  by  our  side  on  all  European 
fronts.  Polish  airmen  were  making  a  gal- 
lant recoird  of  heroism,  fiylng  and  dying  along 
With  o\ir  own  and  British  airmen. 

It  Lb  against  this  backgroimd  that  we 
mxist  see  the  negotiations  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  savor  the  fuU  horror  of  the  sell-out. 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  at  Yalta  faced  a 
Clear  choice  between  two  provisional  gov- 
ernments for  Poland.  One  was  the  so-called 
Lublin  Government,  a  puppet  regime  hand- 
tooled  in  Moscow  and  totally  subservient  to 
Moscow.  The  other  was  the  government  In 
exile  that  had  led  the  struggle  against  the 
Germans  from  the  outset,  recognized  by  all 
the  United  Nations  except  Russia,  supported 
by  the  Polish  underground  and  by  the  Poltah 
armed  forces  In  the  Allied  ranks. 

Could  there  be  any  reasonable  question 
•s  to  which  of  them  represented  the  Polish 
people?  As  to  which  of  them  was  entitled 
to  take  over  until  siich  time  as  the  people 
coiild  be  consulted  through  a  democratic 
election? 

Yet  Yalta.  In  a  futile  attempt  to  buy  the 
Kremlin's  friendship,  brushed  aside  the  le- 
gitimate government  In  favor  of  the  Moscow- 
made  puppet.  Then  It  proceeded  to  add 
Insult  to  the  Injury  by  agreeing  to  free  and 
unfettered  elections  at  some  futiire  time 
convenient  to  the  Soviets,  after  the  Red  army 
would  have  had  a  chance  to  occupy,  terrorize, 
and  decimate  the  country.  Despite  some 
face-saving  double  talk.  It  was  a  surrender 
and  a  betrayal — raw,  shabby,  dishonorable. 
Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  was  not  apparent  when  It  was 
committed:  that  it  took  years  of  Soviet  per- 
fidy to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  grim  bar- 
gain. This  is  a  He  being  lnd\istrlously  ped- 
dled by  apologists  for  Messrs.  Roosevelt. 
Churchill,  and  their  entoiirage,  including  Mr. 
Hiss. 

The  betrayal  was  apparent  to  those  who 
did  not  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  and 
their  minds.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  Im- 
modest. I  shall  quote  myself. 

I  was  editing  the  American  Mercury  at 
the  time,  and  I  wrote  an  editorial  imder 
the  title,  "Appeasement  In  Yalta."  i  de- 
scrl^bed  the  conference  as  a  poker  game  In 
which  Uncle  Sam  "lost  his  shirt  of  principles 
and  pawned  a  lu^e  part  of  his  future  moral 
wardrobe  as  weU."  I  called  it  "an  act  of 
appeasement  that  history  will  rank  with 
those  compKiunded  by  Chamberlain  and 
Daladler  in  Munich."  And  I  summed  up  the 
Whole  business  as  "a  moral  outrage  that  will 


haunt  our  history  whatever  the  ultimata 
consequences." 

These  are  quotations  from  an  editorial 
written  immediately  after  the  Yalta  deci- 
sions were  announced.  They  refute  the  con- 
venient fairy  tale  told  by  men  like  Harrl- 
man,  the  late  Stettinius.  Judge  Rosenman, 
and  others  to  the  effect  that  critics  of  Yalta 
are  merely  being  wise  after  the  fact.  And 
I  was,  of  coiirse,  just  one  of  tho\isands  of 
Americans  who  recognized  the  evil  when  It 
was  perpetrated  and  dared  to  label  it  as 
such. 

Yalta,  and  In  particular  the  Injustice  done 
to  Poland,  stand  as  a  reproach  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  America's  self-respect.  Until  we 
renounce  It.  clearly  and  sharply,  we  shall 
continue  to  share  the  moral  responsibility 
for  the  dismemberment  and  enslavement  of 
Poland.  Until  we  acknowledge  ova  mistake 
and  begin  tO  redress  it.  the  blood  of  the 
Poles  tortured  and  killed  by  their  Commu- 
nist despots  will  also  be  on  our  hands;  the 
hximlllatlons  and  sorrows  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple will  be  also  on  our  conscience. 

On  this  Issue  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
promise or  half  tneasures.  Either  America 
repudiates  Yalta,  or  it  accepts  the  stain  on 
its  national  honor.  lather  we  dissociate 
oxirselves  fully  from  that  sinister  pnlltlcal 
bargain,  or  we  carry  Its  mark  of  Cain  on  o\ir 
foreheads. 

A  new  administration  wUl  take  the  helm 
In  Washington  on  January  20,  when  General 
Elsenhower  assumes  the  Presidency.  It  will 
have  no  direct  responsibility  lor  what  tran- 
spired at  Yalta.  It  wUl  be  under  no  emo- 
tional compulsion  to  conceal  the  facts,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  retiring  admin- 
istration. 

President  Elsenhower  and  the  new  Con- 
gress should  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  In 
repudUting  Yalta  and  all  It  stands  for.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  RepubUcan  platform 
and  speeches  before  election  day  definitely 
promised  to  do  so.  "Teheran.  Yalta  and 
Potsdam."  the  plaUorm  attested,  "were  the 
scenes  •  •  •  of  tragic  blunders.  The 
leaders  of  the  administration  In  power  acted 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress  or  of 
the  American  people."  Accordingly  the  plat- 
form pledged  to  undo  the  mischief. 

America  has  every  legal  right  to  cancel 
out  Yalta.  The  agreements  have  been  vio- 
lated on  almost  every  count  by  the  Soviets. 
The  Kremlin,  by  failing  to  live  up  to  Ita 
provisions,  has  in  effect  canceled  out  Yalta 
unilaterally.  When  it  failed  to  provide  "free 
and  unfettered"  elections,  for  instance.  It 
showed  that  it  considered  the  agreement  a 
dead  letter. 

Logically,  America  has  thereby  been  re- 
lieved of  alj  obligations  to  stick  by  the  Yalta 
compacts.  Besides,  they  amounted  to  a  for- 
eign treaty  which,  under  our  Constitution, 
requires  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  therefore  entirely  within  its  con- 
stitutional rights  to  consider  the  treaty,  even 
at  this  late  date,  and  to  reject  It. 

But  legalisms  aside.  America  has  not  only 
the  moral  right  but  a  moral  duty  to  renounce 
Yalta.  More  than  that.  It  must  use  the  oc- 
casion of  that  renunciation  to  stigmatize 
Yalta  for  what  It  really  was:  a  violation  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  a  sell-out  of  a  gal- 
lant ally. 

The  Immediate  physical  effects  of  such 
action,  unhappily,  will  be  nil.  But  the  polit- 
ical effects  will  be  significant  and  far 
reaching.  For  one  thing.  It  wUl  strip  the 
Soviet  depredations  in  Poland  and  elsewhere 
of  their  pretensions  to  legality.  For  another. 
It  wlU  help  restore  the  faith  of  the  Polish 
people  In  the  Integrity  of  the  United  States. 
The  historical  record  wUl  have  been  set 
straight.  A  catastrophic  surrender  to  evil 
will  have  been  recognized  at  last  and  the 
road  cleared  for  ultimate  liberation  of  Its 
victim. 

But  this,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  will  not 
happen  imless  there  Is  a  grovmd  swell  of  pub- 
lic demand.  Campaign  pledges  tend  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  trumpetings  of  victory,  alas. 


The  repudiation  of  Yalta  la  one  promise  that 
the  new  administration  will  keep — provided 
you  and  I  do  not  allow  it  to  be  forgotten. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Issue  largely  from 
the  vantage  point  of  Poland  and  Its  people. 
But  remember  that  it  concerns  us  as  Amer- 
icans even  more  than  it  concerns  them.  The 
tragedy  of  Poland  looms  large  in  the  over-all 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  In 
which  we  are  today  engaged  all  over  the 
globe.  It  Is  a  strxiggle  to  which  we  must 
come  with  clean  hands  and  a  clean  con- 
science If  we  are  to  rally  mankind  to  our 
standards. 

Yalta  Is  a  chink  in  our  moral  armor,  an 
element  of  weakness  that  must  be  washed 
out  in  confession  and  contrition.  Nothing 
less  than  our  national  honor  Is  at  stake.  We 
shall  be  stronger,  more  confidant  In  the 
rlghtness  of  our  cause,  after  we  have  must- 
ered the  courage  to  purge  ourselves  of  o\ir 
share  In  the  disgraceful  tragedy  of  appease- 
ment. 

We  must  exorcise  the  ghost  of  Yalta.  The 
new  administration  Is  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
Sufficient  public  pressure  must  be  generated 
to  guarantee  the  unequivocal  repudiation 
of  Yalta.  It  will  be  an  act  marking  a  new 
page,  a  brighter  page.  In  American  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IS  THE  HOUSE  Of  BEPRBSENTATIVX8 

Monday,  February  9.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcord  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  9,  1953: 
Tbx  Emo  or  SxcBvr  Pacts' 

President  Eisenhower  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  him  In  repudiating  secret  inter- 
national agreements  of  the  past— such  ss 
Yalta — which  permitted  Russia  to  enslave 
other  countries. 

Yalta  took  place  Febnuu7  1949.  Some  of 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Premier  Stalin,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  agreed  upon  there  was  not  made 
known  until  March  1947.  The  first  thing 
they  secretly  agreed  upon  was  that  within 
a  or  3  months  of  the  defeat  of  Oermany. 
Russia  would  enter  the  war  against  Japan. 
This  agreement  Itself  was  immoral,  for  Russia 
and  Japan  then  had  In  force  a  nonaggresslon 
pact.  We  Induced  Russia  to  violate  It.  and 
we  paid  a  heavy  price. 

The  price  Included:  Outer  Mongolia  to 
Russia;  the  lower  half  of  Sakhalin  Island 
and  the  Kurlle  Islands — both  Japanese — to 
Russia:  Port  Arthur  to  Russia  as  a  naval 
base;  Dalren  to  be  internationalized  but 
Russia's  preeminent  Interest  In  the  port  to 
be  safeguarded;  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  the 
Southern  Manchuria  railroads,  providing 
outlets  to  Dalren,  to  be  operated  jointly  by 
a  Russian-Chinese  company;  Oermany  to  pay 
en(»-mous  reparations  to  the  victors,  with  50 
percent  of  It  going  to  Russia. 

The  Potsdam  agreement,  which  followed 
and  Implemented  the  YalU  Conference,  took 
place  In  August  1945,  between  Mr.  Truman, 
Premier  Stalin,  and  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Attlee. 

Tills  conference  gave  Russia  Subcarpathlan 
Ruthenla.  Moldavia,  Bessarabia  and  most  of 
East  Prussia.  Including  the  Baltic  port  of 
Koenigsberg.  And  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  withdraw  recognition 
from  the  Polish  Government  In  exile  and  to 
recognize  the  Polish  Provisional  Government 
of  National  Unity,  an  act  which  guaranteed 


the  internal  conquest  of  PolaiMt  by  Moaeow, 
for  the  provlstonal  government  was  composed 
of  Communists. 

All  o<  this  grew  oat  of  ttie  secret 
ments  of  Yalta. 

■  It  U  necessary  and  right  for  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  Congress  to  disavow 
secret  commltmenU  made  at  checkerboard 
conferences  among  powerful  men  who  moved 
people  about  and  placed  them  under  alien 
flags.  It  Is  necessary  to  do  this  If  the 
"dear,  consistent  and  confldeBt"  foreign 
policy  the  President  calla  for  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Tar  U  the  new  foreign  policy  Is 
to  be  based  upon  whtxt  he  calls  genuine, 
continuous  cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  braiiches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  secrecy  on  either 
sMe. 

Further,  seeret  commitments  agreed  upon 
by  the  chief  executive  lOone  and  which  the 
lawmakers  may  not  kriow  about  for  some 
years  violates  the  Constitution's  principle 
which  demands  that  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent  be  acquired  before  a  treaty  is 
valid.  And  soch  agreements  m  took  place 
at  Yalta  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  treaty  authority  ar-d  no  other. 

But  It  Is  also  neceasary  to  realise  that 
while  repudiation  of  such  secret  pacts  can 
set  a  high  moral  tone  for  the  new  admin- 
istration their  disavowal  will  not  r>«*pgT  the 
status  of  theee  captive  lands. 

The  Russians  are  there  and  the  Russians 
are  not  going  to  move  <iut.  They  have  pos- 
sserion  and  possession  Is  more  Important  to 
them  than  legal  or  mcral  persuasion.  In- 
deed, in  regard  to  the  Kurlle  Islands  and 
the  southern  half  of  f^ekhelln,  they  even 
have  a  case  for  legal  oc'nipaney.  Under  the 
Yalta  agreement  they  t<x)k  possession.  And 
under  the  Japanese  P<!ace  Treaty,  ratified 
by  the  Senate  In  1961,  Japan  gave  up  both 
the  Kurlles  and  Sakhalin.  Theee  form  the 
northern  half  of  a  pincers  which  is  closer 
to  Japan  than  Korea  to.  and  which  the 
Russians  are  already  using  as  bases  for  ob- 
servation and  infiltration. 

So  Yalta,  where  practical  men  disregarded 
International  morality  to  sUce  up  countries 
like  so  much  cheesecake,  has  proved  both 
Immortal  and  Impractical. 

President  Elsenhower  and  the  Congress 
cannot  do  much  about  retrieving  the  gifts 
to  Russia,  but  his  call  for  a  disavowal  of 
secret  agreentents  is  a  demand  for  a  foreign 
policy  played  with  the  cards  on  the  table. 
Only  such  a  {Wllcy  Is  one  the  American  peo- 
ple can  follow  and  respect. 


Rewritiac  die  McCarraa  Act  aad  Aacii- 

Poliey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  mw  TO*K 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRBSENTATIVB9 

Monday,  Febrtuirv  9, 1953 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
la  an  article  from  the  January  10  issue 
of  America.  National  Catholic  Wertdy 
Review,  by  Msgr.  John  O'Grady.  secre- 
tary, Natiotial  ConftTence  of  Catholic 
Charities  and  a  meraber  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  oii  Immigration  and 
Naturalization: 

No.  1  Psoblxm:  Imcrtnunoar 
(By  John  COrady) 

Owing  to  his  grave  concern  over  the  kind 
of  Immigration  policy  Congress  enacted  Into 
law  over  his  veto  last  Jime.  President  Tru- 
man on  September  4  apiwinted  a  President's 
CcDunission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion.   The  piirpose  of  thu  Commission  was  to 


restady  the  McCarran-Walter  Act — ^not,  as 
Senator  MrCswiw  erroneously  stated  in  his 
December  M  attack  on  the  Oonunlsslon.  "In 
operation"— elnce  the  new  act  was  to  take 
effect  only  on  Christmas  Eve — but  in  terms 
o*  ttae  severely  restrictive  over-all  immi- 
gration poUey  adopted  In  the  law. 

Philip  B.  Perlman,  former  United  Statee 
Solicitor  General,  was  named  Chairman.  The 
other  members,  besides  the  present  writer, 
were  Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturall- 
■atlon  and  former  dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  chairman; 
Rev.  Thaddeus  P.  GuUixson,  president  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paiil. 
imd  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Displaced 
Peracms  Commission;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  American  Friends 
(Quakers)  Service  Committee;  Adrian  S. 
Pisher.  legal  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment: and  Thomas  Gregory  Plnucane.  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeala, 
Department  of  Justice;  Harry  N.  Rosenfield. 
formerly  a  member  of  the  DUplaced  Persons 
Commission,  was  executive  director. 

Between  September  30  and  October  29  the 
Commission  held  bearings  In  11  cities  across 
the  country,  from  coast  to  coast.  During  the 
16  days  of  actual  hearings  we  listened  to  some 
426  witnesses  representing  all  major  rell- 
gloua.  labor,  farm,  and  civic  organizations,  as 
well  as  specialists  from  18  large  unh'erslties. 
The  competence  of  the  witnesses  and  the  care 
with  which  statements  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission had  been  prepared  Impressed  me 
more  and  more  as  the  sessions  ran  their 
course.  We  tapped  reservoirs  of  opinion 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  never  been 
drawn  on  in  hearings  before  congressional 
committees.  By  the  time  vre  concluded,  this 
member  was  convinced  that  we  had  brought 
together  the  greatest  body  of  enlightened 
opinion — certainly  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  immigration  policy — ever  assembled  In 
this  country. 

OrrOSmOK  to  NATtOWAL-ORiaZIf  StSlKM 

Since  nine-tenths  of  the  witnesses  opposed 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  I.  e..  Its  retention  of  the  "national -origin" 
system  of  allotting  immigration  quotas,  an 
explanation  of  that  system  Is  In  place. 

When  the  United  States  set  up  systematic 
restrtctioDs  on  the  free  flow  of  Inunigrants 
to  our  shores  in  the  1920'b,  it  vras  of  course 
necessary  to  establish  not  only  an  over-all 
limit  on  annual  immigration  but  a  set  of 
principles  for  selecting  those  who  woxild  be 
admitted.  After  experimenting  with  the 
temporary  Immigration  Act  of  1921,  Congress 
adopted  the  permanent  immigration  law  of 
1924,  which  has  remained  our  basic  law  gov- 
erning Immigration  up  untU  1962. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  flow  of  Immi- 
gration at  a  rate  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
a  year,  the  1994  law  set  a  celling  of  roughly 
150,000  Immigrants  annually.  Though  this 
celling  seemed  to  many  people  much  too  low, 
it  was  the  method  of  selecting  immigrants 
within  that  range  that  drew  the  sharpest 
criticism.  This  method  was  the  ingenious 
and  Intricate  "national-origin"  quota  tca- 
mula.  Congress  attempted  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  people  In  the  United 
States  m  1920  stenuned  from  various  coun- 
tries or  nationalities.  (This  statistical  ven- 
ture, of  course,  Involved  considerable  guess 
wotK  to  start  vrlth.)  The  quota  of  immi- 
grants from  any  given  coimtry  to  be  allowed 
admittance  in  any  year  would  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  150,000  as  the  estimated  number  of 
people  already  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
from  such  a  country  bore  to  the  total  popu- 
latlcm  In  that  year's  United  States  census. 

The  way  the  national-origin  formula  was 
worked  out,  the  1924  immigration  law  pro- 
vided that  of  the  total  of  160,000  immigrants 
to  be  allowed  every  year,  85  percent  would 
come  from  northern  and  western  Europe  and 
only  16  percent  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  (Immigration  from  other  countries 
being  mostly  either  shut  off  or  remaining  un- 
restricted) .    The  story  of  the  racial  and  reli- 


gious animus  which  prompted  tbe  adoption 
of  this  national-origin  formula  is  a  l(»g  and 
fairly  well-known  one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
tbe  1924  act  was  intended  to  reverse,  and 
in  fact  did  svicceed  in  reversing,  the  national- 
origin  composition  of  what  is  called  the  new 
immigration,  dating  from  about  1880,  which 
was  heavUy  eastern  and  southern  European. 
It  also,  of  course,  sharply  reduced  the  totaL 

Ninety  percent  of  the  more  than  four  hun- 
dred witnesses  before  the  President's  oom- 
mlssloo  voiced  their  very  strong  opposition 
to  the  continuation  in  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  of  the  national-origin  form\ila  adopted 
In  the  1924  act  and  made  still  more  rigid 
last  year.  They  evidenced  a  very  clear  grasp 
(especially  the  witnesses  repreeenting  tml- 
versities  and  religious  organisations)  of  the 
history,  wording,  and  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  new  law.  They  reiterated  time 
and  again  that  this  formula  had  its  roots  in 
the  deep  antlalien  feelings  of  Americans  im- 
mediately after  World  War  I,  when  the  Bol- 
^evlk  Revcdution  caused  widespread  alarm. 
Tbey  traced  It.  too,  to  the  wave  of  isolation- 
lam  of  which  our  rejection  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  symbolic.  They  showed  ample 
understanding  of  the  exaggerated  fears  of  a 
threatened  Invasion  of  the  United  States  by 
Europeans  in  those  days. 

They  knew  about  the  trumped-up  and  now 
discredited  doctrine  of  Nordic  radal  supe- 
riority which  Members  of  Congress  openly 
avowed  when  overwhelmingly  passing  the 
1924  law.  And  they  showed  that  tlMy  woe 
well  acquainted  with  the  rellgkras  bigotry. 
s3rmbolized  In  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  that  day, 
which  was  then  written  Into  our  permanent 
Immigration  policy.  It  was  no  accident  that 
the  eastern  and  southern  Europeans  whose 
immigration  was  suddenly  reduced  to  a 
trickle  were  CathoUc  and,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, Jewish. 

All  this  was  pointed  out  by  one  witness 
after  another.  They  argued  that  the  1924 
national-origin  formula,  readopted  in  the 
new  law,  vloUted  lOI  the  best  traditions  of 
the  United  States,  which  from  its  founding 
has  proclaimed  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  and  that  discrimination  based  en- 
tirely on  race  and  creed  Is  wrong. 

MOst  of  the  witnesses  also  pointed  out  that 
the  national -origin  program  was  an  affront 
to  millions  of  people  in  other  countries  who 
have  in  recent  years  Joined  with  the  United 
States  In  the  strtiggle  to  stem  the  tide  of 
world  communism.  They  argued  forcefully 
that  readoptlng  thafc  formula  in  1952  was 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  oxir  new  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  democratic  world, 
that  it  encouraged  suspicion  and  distrust 
among  the  peoples  discriminated  against 
and  that  It  actxially  gave  Communists  a 
golden  opportunity  to  depict  Uncle  Sam  as 
a  self -centered  and  miserly  capitalist. 

As  opposed  to  this  renewed  policy  of  severe 
restriction  on  Immigration,  especially  from 
the  countries  most  in  need  of  outlets  for 
surplus  population,  the  testimony  before  the 
commission  \irged  a  radically  changed,  far 
more  positive  Immigration  policy  In  keeping 
with  our  radically  changed,  positive  role  of 
world  leadership.  The  trouble  with  United 
States  immigration  policy,  dating  from  1921 
and  culminating  In  the  1952  law,  they  con- 
tended, was  that  it  has  been  designed  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  United  States  as  nuisances 
rather  than  to  welcome  them  as  positive 
assets. 

Although  we  are  the  wealthiest  Nation  in 
the  world,  although  our  strength  has  been 
built  up  to  no  small  extent  through  Immi- 
gration, we  have  in  the  past  quarter-century 
set  up  one  restriction  after  another  to  pre- 
vent people  from  coming  to  this  country. 
In  ova  natural  and  perfectly  legitimate  anx- 
iety to  prevent  the  admission  of  a  few  sub- 
versives, we  have  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on 
practically  everybody. 

In  the  informed  opinion  of  most  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  mmmlwrton.  it  surely 
should  be  possible  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
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proTlde  reaaoBftble  security  against  the  ad- 
mlasion  of  subTerstTes  without  destroying 
our  good  name  as  a  refuge  from  hardship 
and  oppreaalOTi.  Once  ve  decide  how  many 
Immigrants  we  can  manage  annually,  we 
should  thereupcHi  take  posltlTe  steps  to  see 
that  such  a  number  gains  admittance.  In- 
stead of  surrounding  our  admission  proced- 
ures with  so  many  barriers  that  even  those 
who  would  be  admlawlhlf  under  our  quota 
cannot  gain  entry. 

Hie  members  of  the  commission  were  re- 
minded over  and  over  that  In  the  United 
States  we  are  dealing  with  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy  which  needs  a  certain  vol- 
ume of  Immigration  each  year  to  meet  Its 
manpower  needs.  That  we  are  facing  a  man- 
powor  shortage,  they  remarked,  la  common 
knowledge.  There  was  general  agreement, 
therefore,  that  Instead  of  the  approximately 
154.000  Immigrants  allowed  under  the  1952 
law,  the  XTnited  States  can  absorb  from  250,- 
OOp  to  300.000. 

Many  who  had  had  experience  In  the  re- 
settlement of  displaced  persons  since  the  war 
felt  sure  that  this  large  number  could  be 
absorbed.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  witnesses 
who  dealt  with  the  problem  of  absorption 
of  newscomers  under  our  DP  program.  In- 
cluding Catholic  diocesan  resettlement  direc- 
tors, presented  a  rather  bright  picture  of  the 
•djxistment  the  DP's  had  made.  Research  Is 
eontlnuing  In  this  field.  As  this  research  de- 
velops, we  shall  have  scientific  data  instead 
of  hearsay  on  which  to  fl<«^iiiw  and  plan  the 
Integration  of  Immigrants  Into  American  life. 

ZNTORMXD  OPUrtON  KiczaGiita 
Among  the  other  aspects  of  opinion  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission,  It  Is  encouraging 
to  see  that  In  a  number  of  communities  vari- 
ous organizations  engaged  In  Joint  prepara- 
tion of  testimony.  This  p>ollcy  of  working  to- 
gether on  the  part  of  religious,  labor,  and 
civic  groups  can  lead  to  an  articulate,  repre- 
sentative public  opinion  to  replace  the  public 
apathy  that  has  characterized  American  at- 
titudes toward  immigration.  It  is  this  pub- 
lic apathy  which  has  in  the  past  allowed 
special-interest  groups  and  short-sighted 
Members  of  Congress  to  pass  highly  restric- 
tive immigration  legislation  in  default  of  any 
expression  of  national  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  different  groups  represented  before 
the  Commission  are  pretty  well  agreed  on 
the  total  voliune  of  immigration  we  can  ad- 
mit every  year.  Finding  a  substitute  for  the 
national -origin  formula  as  a  principle  of  se- 
lection t<x  those  we  admit,  however.  Is  prov- 
ing dllOcxilt.  The  groupw  are  working  on  the 
problem.  One  principle  that  should  govern 
immigration,  they  feel,  is  the  right  of  asylvmi. 
Many  witnesses  instanced  the  sad  plight  of 
reftigees  from  behind  the  Iron  curtain  who 
escape  only  to  find  that  they  have  no  place 
to  go.  Many  reminded  us  that  United  States 
immigration  policy  should  somehow  make 
provision  for  the  large  number  of  DP's  now 
in  Western  Germany.  Italy,  and  Greece. 

Another  principle  to  be  included  In  a  re- 
vision of  our  legislation  is  the  right  of  fami- 
lies to  be  reunited.  This  right,  they  believed, 
Bho\ild  be  extended  to  grandparents,  and, 
poesibly,  to  luicles  and  aunts  of  United  States 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  other  categories. 

Many  witnesses  pointed  out  the  serloiis 
hardships  resulting  from  unemployment  and 
overpopulation  in  certain  areas,  such  as  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Greece.  Our  immigration 
policy  should  be  made  flexible  enough  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  areas  of  special  need  as 
occasion  arises. 

Another  critlctsm  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  had  to  do  with  its  placing  Caribbean  de- 
pendencies of  European  countries  on  token 
quotas  of  100  each.  These  new  restrictions, 
it  was  pointed  out,  really  discriminate 
against  the  admission  of  Negroes  to  the 
United  States.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gratuitous 
discrimination,  because  in  the  past  the  Car- 
ibbean Ulanda.  in  spite  of  the  practical  lack 


of  quota  restrictions,  did  not  send  any  large 
nmnbers  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

The  extraordinary  powers  over  Inunlgra- 
tlon  the  new  law  places  In  the  hands  of 
United  States  consuls  and  oC  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  also  came  in  for 
criticism.  They  con  exclude  people  without 
any  right  of  appeal. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's power  to  deport  naturalized  citizens. 
One  of  the  new  features  in  the  present  act 
which  have  been  severely  criticized  Is  the 
provision  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  deport  pers<ms  for  legal  offenses  commit- 
ted many  years  past,  even  at  a  time  when 
such  offenses  were  not  punishable  under 
American  law  and  when  they  were  deter- 
mined by  sentences  of  courts  In  totalitarian 
countries. 

A  number  of  witnesses  from  university  law 
school  pointed  out  that  an  admlnUtratlve 
appeal  should  be  provided  against  all  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Consular  Serv- 
ice and  the  Attorney  General.  They  were 
very  critical  of  the  Bureau  of  Inunlgratlon 
and  Naturalization  for  Its  efforts  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  proper  procedures  for 
such  administrative  appeals. 

The  284-page  Commission  report,  obtain- 
able at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
should  lead  the  way  to  urgently  needed  revi- 
sion of  the  McCarran-Walter  inunlgratlon 
law. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBlAREtS 

OP 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  iCASsACHTTsrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  I  received  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  by  including 
a  statement  by  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  Wednesday.  February  4.  At  the 
end  of  these  remarks.  General  Gray 
mentions  a  number  of  charts  which  he 
displayed  to  the  committee.  These  were 
most  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  that 
copies  of  them  are  available  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  any  Member 
of  the  House  who  would  like  to  have 
them.  His  fine  statement,  in  part,  fol- 
lows: 

General  Geat.  Madam  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  follow  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman.  It  woiild  appeal  to  me. 
though,  since  there  are  a  number  of  new 
members  of  your  committee,  to  be  permitted 
to  make  a  short  recital  of  something  of  the 
historical  background  and  of  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  now  constituted.  In  this 
way  I  may  Inadvertently  answer  a  number 
of  questions  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
pounded. 

If  that  suits  your  pleasure,  Z  would  be 
glad  to  proceed  on  that  basis. 

The  Chaomam.  I  think  It  would  be  well,  as 
you  say,  to  have  such  a  presentation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  members  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  I.  for  one.  would  like  to  have  my 
memory  refreshed  on  Just  what  Is  going  on. 

Have  you  any  charts.  General? 

General  G«at.  I  have.  I  wUl  bring  them 
forward  In  a  moment,  if  I  may.  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  preliminary  statemmts 
before  I  bring  the  charts  forward. 

The  Chaoimaw.  Won't  you  be  seated? 


General  Giat.  I  would  rather  stand.  I 
told  one  member  of  the  committee  that  I 
could  think  better  on  my  feet  than  on  my 
seat,  and  ha  said  that  was  tho  reason  ho 
wanted  me  to  sit  down. 

The  CHAntMAK.  Perhaps  you  should  stand 
then.  Some  members  of  the  committee  may 
have  become  Interested  In  certain  plans  that 
exist  for  curtailing  some  of  the  functions  of 
your  Administration,  and  we  want  you  to  be 
ready  with  all  the  fight  you  have. 

General  Oeat.  Well.  I  have  never  been 
called  a  quitter  yet. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  startling  to  a 
great  many  people  Is  the  number  of  people 
who  have  put  on  their  uniforms  to  protect 
our  way  of  life  in  our  1T7  years  of  existence. 
Twenty-nine  million  people  have  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Revolution  through  the  Korean  period, 
counting  the  active  Armed  Forces  today  par* 
tlcipating  In  the  Korean  war. 

We  lost  065,000  by  death  in  service,  and 
there  are  today — December  81.  1953 — living 
veterans  in  the  number  of  19.763.000.  We 
likewise  have  440.637  widows  of  veterans  and 
305.982  dependent  children  on  our  roll.  Dis- 
abled on  our  rolls  amount  to  2,460,546,  of 
which  those  disabled  leas  than  10  percent 
number  1,420,000. 

I  could  go  through,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  committee,  the  indivld\ial  sta- 
tistics on  each  of  our  wars,  but  as  an  iilus* 
tration,  the  partlclpanu  in  the  War  for  In- 
dependence were,  to  my  great  amazement, 
395.000. 

We  lost  4.000  dead  on  the  field  of  baUle. 
The  last  living  veteran  died  In  1869  at  the 
age  of  100.  and  the  last  dependent  died  ui 
1906  at  the  age  of  93. 

The  next  thing  that  my  history  memory 
told  me  was  that  t^e  War  of  1812  was  a  small 
naval  engagement  In  reality,  and  I  was  abso- 
lutely flabbergasted  when  I  found  out  that 
we  had  636.000  Americans  that  participated 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  that  war.  Deaths 
were  2,000.  The  last  veteran  died  In  1905 
at  the  age  of  106.  and  the  last  dependent  did 
not  die  until  1946. 

The  thing  that  makes  it  possible  for  me  to 
Indicate  to  you  the  size  and  magnitude  of 
this  beneficial  program  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  provided  is  the  fact  that,  except  for 
those  two  wars,  we  are  paying  still  for  all  the 
other  wars.  From  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 
107  years  ago.  we  have  no  living  veterans, 
although  130,000  participated,  and  we  lost 
13,000  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  10  per- 
cent. The  last  veteran  died  in  1929,  but  we 
still  have  14  widows  and  1  dependent  child 
of  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  of  107  years 
ago  on  our  rolls. 

Now,  as  I  say.  we  have,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  furnish,  delighted  to  furnish,  sUtUUcs  of 
that  natiu«  for  all  of  these  wars. 

It  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
the  case  that  governments  and  leaders  of 
governments  have  taken  care,  as  it  were,  of 
their  veterans  through  hospitalization  and 
pensions.  And  that  Is  basic,  from  the  stand- 
point of  all  governments  in  all  lands  and  in 
all  times. 

The  American  people,  with  their  known 
generosity,  have  extended  benefits  to  their 
veterans  and  their  dependents  far  In  excess 
of  what  any  other  country  has  done. 

But  I  try  to  think  of  this  vast  beneficial 
program,  that  has  to  be  nin  by  departments 
as  a  business  and  It  must  be  run  like  a  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  make  It  render  the  service 
that  Is  desired. 

And  so  I  think  maybe  I  can  give  you  some 
conception  of  the  size  of  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram when  I  say  this:  If  you  had  started 
spending  $30  an  hour  at  the  moment  Christ 
wss  born,  and  had  spent  $30  an  hoiur  for 
every  one  of  the  hours  from  then  untU  now. 
you  would  still  have  1963  years,  at  the  same 
rate,  of  $30  an  hour  spending,  to  spend  $1 
bUllon.  And  yet  we  spend  $5  billion  each 
year.  We  spend  it  in  many  ways.  And  I 
would  like  to  Indicate  to  you  how  we  spend  it. 
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Our  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1952  wei-e  $4,857,000,000,  and 
the  cash  payments  for  b'^nefits  and  pensions 
totaled  $3,845,786,000,  which  is  79.2  percent 
of  the  total — cash  payment  to,  or  in  belialf 
of,  veterans  or  their  dependents. 

Services  rendered,  such  as  hospitalization, 
outpatient  medical  can;,  domiciliary  care! 
counseling  of  veterans  going  to  schools,  and 
so  forth,  services  in  kind  to  the  veteran,  will 
take  another  $663,845,000,  which  is  13.7  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

The  capital  improvements,  additions,  and 
betterments  to  the  existing  structure,  the 
construction  of  new  hoeiJltals,  or  something 
for  the  rendition  of  service  which  was  not 
there  toetare.  will  take  another  $113,435,000, 
or  2 J  percent  of  the  total.  The  operating 
eosts.  and  the  payroll  necessary  to  operate 
the  facilities,  what  Is  known  In  common  busi- 
ness terms  as  the  operating  ratio,  is  4.8  per- 
cent, or,  to  draw  It  another  way,  only  4.8 
cents  of  each  of  yotir  appropriated  dollars  is 
an  expense  of  administration. 

I  think  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  size 
of  each  of  the  following  seven  operations. 
During  the  fl«cal  year  1952 — I  will  cover  this 
a  little  bit  more  somewhat  later,  and  Ad- 
miral Boone  will  cover  it  in  more  detail — we 
hospitalized  595,673  patients,  with  35,658.237 
days  of  care,  at  a  cost  of  $487  million. 

From  the  gxiardianshlp  standpoint,  there 
are  313.808  wards,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion being  responsible  for  supervision  of  the 
handling  of  their  estates,  which  are  valued 
at  $356  million.  And  the  $356  million  of  their 
estates  is  entirely  from  money  given  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Compensation  and  pensions:  In  November 
1953,  there  were  3.513.307  beneficiaries,  and 
they  were  paid  $193,970,000. 

Insurance:  We  have  three  Insurance  com- 
panies. We  have  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 
and  now  the  so-called  Korean,  or  indenuiity, 
instu'ance  program.  One  of  the  great  sad- 
Psssss  tiiat  I  found  when  I  came  here  was 
that  we  wrota  32  mUllon  policies  in  World 
War  II.  totaling  over  $158  bUlion  in  lia- 
bility. Today  there  are  alx>ut  7  million  only 
of  those  policies  in  force,  and  that  means 
that  some  15  million  policies  were  allowed  to 
lapse  when  ths  veteran  became  a  veteran 
and  left  the  active  service.  But  with  the 
two.  World  War  I  and  World  War  n  insur- 
ance, we  have  in  effect  as  of  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 7,386,731  policies  of  both  types,  with 
a  value  of  $49,623,436,000. 

The  loan -guaranty  program:  It  is  perfectly 
delightful  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
people  who  have  provided  the  opportxinlty 
for  this,  how  marvelously  the  veteran  has 
responded  from  the  standpoint  of  solvency 
and  Integrity  in  meeting  his  obligations.  A 
total  of  3,110,475  loans  of  all  types  have  been 
guaranteed,  through  the  end  of  November, 
with  principal  value  of  $19,033,672,000  In 
value,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  those  loans 
have  been  defaulted.  The  integrity  of  the 
veteran  as  far  as  his  financial  obligations 
are  concerned  Is  outatandlng. 

Here  Is  another  program  that  yoa  have 
provided  that  I  am  particularly  positive  of 
the  beneficial  resulta  from:  8.391,058  trainees 
in  the  vocational  training  and  education 
program  have  been  given  their  training  at 
a  cost  of  $15,500,000,000  I  have  a  break- 
down which  I  am  sure  will  intrigue  you. 
as  to  what  they  have  studied  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  trained,  and  how  many 
were  studying  and  finishing  their  cotu'ses 
in  engineering  and  ministry  and  education 
and  all  of  that.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  say,  in  many,  many  places  throughout 
theae  United  States,  that  by  virtue  of  this 
training  program  and  the  manner  In  which 
these  youngsters  took  advantage  of  It,  this 
generation  of  World  War  n  veterans  is  going 
to  be  the  best  educated  and  best  trained 
and  best  equipped  generation  of  Americans 
yet  bom  to  carry  Xcsward  ths  economy  of 
this  Nation. 
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When  I  walked  into  this  Job.  S  years  ago 
I  was  given  two  sheeta  of  paper.  One  of 
them  contained  the  authorization  to  build 
76  hospitals.  The  second  one  contained  the 
authority  to  build,  and  direction  to  build. 
14  additional  hoepltaU.  9  additions  equiva- 
lent in  size  to  a  new  hospital,  and  6  major 
conversions  from  one  type  to  another,  TB 
to  NP  or  O.  M.  and  8.  to  one  of  the  others. 

Congress  had  given  contractual  authority. 
Which  had  to  be,  of  course,  subsequently 
secured  in  the  form  of  appropriations,  of 
slightly  over  a  billion  dollars,  for  the  con- 
struction of  those  new  hospitals.  Two  years 
later  there  was  reduced  from  that  program 
by  execuUve  order  16,000  beds,  which  elim- 
inated 24  hospitals  entirely  and  reduced  the 
size  of  14  others.  And  carrying  on  that  ad- 
ditions and  bettermenta  program,  which  I 
Indicated  a  moment  ago  in  connection  with 
the  general  disposition  of  the  budget,  we 
havf,  as  of  December  31,  completed  46  of 
thOM  hospitals  at  a  cost  of  $873,400,000,  and 
have  under  construction  16  additional  hos- 
pitals, the  cost  of  which  will  be  $181,300,000 
to  complete. 

The  hospital  program  contemplates  the 
final  construction  and  operation  of  174  hos- 
pitals, and  while  the  exact  nximber  of  au- 
thorized or  constructed  beds  in  those  hos- 
pitals U  subject  to  modification,  as  it  stands 
today  It  Is  about  131.000  beds.  There  wUl  be 
modifications  of  that  by  virtue  of  our  con- 
tinuing to  make  space  surveys  and  to  take 
and  allocate  some  of  the  space  in  our  old 
hospitals  In  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
type  and  character  of  facilities  that  are  nec- 
essary for  us  to  carry  out  our  medical  pro- 
gram. So  that  In  round  figures,  we  might 
say,  as  a  general  average,  that  you  have  au- 
thorized and  directed  us  to  operate  approxi- 
mately 131,000  hospital  beds. 

During  October  we  had  a  total  of  104,124 
patients  in  hospitals,  and  those  included 
veterans  In  VA  as  well  as  those  in  contract 
hospitals.    In  the  VA  alone  there  were  98,061. 

Breaking  down  the  type  of  patient  cared 
for.  the  general  medical  and  surgical  was 
88.000  out  of  that  104,000,  the  tubercular  was 
14,000.  and  the  neuropsychlatric  was  52,000. 

Mr.  Kbabnkt.  General,  can  you  break  that 
down  to  service  connected  and  nonservlce 
connected? 

General  OaAT.  I  am  sorry.  I  havent  those 
figures,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 

The  admiral,  here,  says  he  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  when  he  appears  at  a  later 
hearing. 

Here  Is  my  program:  Tour  goal  is  174  hoe- 
pltato.  The  present  operating  status  is  167 
at  the  end  of  December  1952.  Scheduled,  in 
addition,  are  24,  6  o^  which  are  not  yet  under 
construction,  making  n  total  of  181.  There 
wlU  be  closed  7.  which  wlU  make  174  hos- 
pitals that  will  be  the  program  that  we  now 
have  under  way. 

The  thing  that  is  possibly  as  interesting  to 
me  as  anything  else,  and  I  believe  will  be  to 
you.  is  the  question  of  the  fact  that  the  coet 
of  these  hospitals,  eithe^  per  squaie  or  per 
cubic  foot,  has  been  a  little  less,  or  better, 
on  the  average,  than  the  general  cost  of  com- 
mercial hospitals  of  like  character. 

We  have  studied  and  analyzed  the  sloe  of 
the  different  types  of  hospitals.  We  have, 
as  a  policy,  adopted  a  program  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  hospitals  shovild  be  located 
in  accordance  with  the  veteran  population. 
And  the  type  of  beds  in  those  hospitals 
should  be  in  accordance  with  our  medical 
load. 

Therefore,  we  have  made  certain  changes 
In  our  hospital  construction  plans,  to  avoid 
having  too  many  G.  M.  and  S.  beds,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  medical  load.  We  are 
biUldlng  14  standard,  as  we  call  them,  G.  M. 
and  S.  hospitals.  But  In  order  to  bring  the 
proper  number  of  TB  and  NP  beds  up  to  oiur 
medical  locul.  those  of  you  who  have  been 
aroupd  some  of  our  new  600 -bed  standard 
hospitals  have  found  that  we  have  used  tbe 
top  one  and  sometimes  two  floors  for  neuro- 


psychlatric type  hospitalisation  and  one  or 
two  for  tubercular  Isolation  wards. 

If  I  remember  ccorectly.  and  I  think  I  do, 
ourO-  M.  and  8.  load  Is  33  percent  under  o\ir 
present  planned  c'^•Astructlon.  as  shown, 
which  is  subject  to  constant  change.  The 
total  number  of  beds  in  the  construction 
{Htigram  wUl  provide  for  39  percent  G.  M.  and 
8.  beds.  Oui  TB  load  is  15  percent.  Our  TB 
bed  program  Is  14  percent.  And  our  neuro- 
psychlatric load  Is  52  percent,  and  47  percent 
of  the  beds.  So  that  we  plan  between  now 
and  the  completion  time  of  our  hospitals  to 
reduce  the  O.  M.  and  8.  ratio  by  6  percent  and 
to  increase  the  TB  ratio  by  1  percent  and 
the  neuropsychlatric  ratio  by  5  percent,  at 
which  time  we  will  then  have  our  percent- 
age of  types  of  beds  in  accordance  with  our 
medical  load. 

I  could  go  on  here  for  hours  and  give  you 
additional  facta  and  figiu^a  concerning  var- 
ious and  sundry  op>erations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but,  Mf^itm  Chairman.  I 
have  used  what  is  commonly  known  in  my 
business  life  as  pie  charta.  And  I  beUeve 
that  it  is  far  more  readily  brought  to  mem- 
ory and  to  realization  of  size  when  we  use 
colored  charts  and  indicate  facto  by  pic- 
tures rather  than  by  mere  recitals  of  figures 
or  statementa.  And.  with  your  permission. 
I  would  like  to  have  this  chart  set  up  here, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  you  can  see  it.  XX 
not.  we  will  try  to  explain  it  to  you. 


1953  Flyuif  Wheels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALOOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  9.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today's  visit  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  1953  Flying  Wheels,  tbe 
wheel-chair  basketball  team  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans'  Association  of  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 

These  men  are  bringing  hope  through- 
out the  land  to  the  disabled  and  the  more 
fortimate  alike.  The  phrase  "I  com- 
plained I  had  no  shoes  until  I  met  a  man 
who  had  no  feet"  aptly  points  their  lesson 
to  alL 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  inspirational  story 
of  this  group  of  fine  Americans — ex-serv- 
icemen and  the  men  who  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  place  their  example  be- 
fore tbe  Nation: 

Bi8T  YxAxs  or  TRm  Livxs 

Paralyaed  veterans  by  definition  are  fins 
young  Americans  who  will  never  walk  again. 
They're  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Most  of  them  are  victims  of  an  enemy  bullet 
in  the  spine.  Others  are  victims  of  polto  or 
tragic  accidente.  All  served  their  country 
gtdlantly. 

Many  are  continuously  bedridden.  Others 
find  themselves  chained  to  wheel  chairs  for 
the  rest  of  their  life,  compelled  to  return 
periodically  to  VA  hospitals  for  checkups 
and  medical  attention. 

Their  incentive  to  live  Isnt  the  same  as 
most  people — or  so  you  might  reasonably 
assume.  Not  so  with  the  courageous  mem- 
bers of  the  Flying  Wheels,  all-star  wheel- 
chair basketball  squad  of  tbe  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Paralyzed  Veterans'  Association. 

They're  out  to  prove  to  themselves,  to  their 
less  fortxinate  bedridden  PVA  brethrea.  }ioUo 
victims  everywhere,  and  the  world  at  large. 


il 
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that  tke  yean  to  oome  abovld  not  be  wasted 
In  aelf-plty  or  Tain  regrets  sitting  on  the 
■JdeHn—  of  life.  Tbey're  going  to  be  p^- 
tirli^anti 

The  agoalee  of  the  aoul  vrtileh  an  bopa- 
lanty  crippled  young  veterans  must  lukTe 
iiffeied  can  cx\lj  be  Imagined.  Wbat 
"giitty  guys"  like  tbe  Flying  Wbeels  are  doing 
today  takes  more  ecMirage.  in  a  way,  tban 
tliey  were  called  on  to  display  against  the 
enemy. 

Atthough  their  mode  of  llrbig  is  limited, 
they  have  but  one  code:  "Ability,  not  dis- 
abiUty.  counts."  Wlieel -chair  basketbaU  is 
doing  much  to  keep  that  q>lrlt  alive  and 
contagious. 

It  all  started  ewly  m  Wwld  War  n  at  the 
BOW  discarded  Birmingham  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  Hunt- 
ing a  way  to  Inspire  bedridden  patients.  Bob 
Kynearson,  at  the  recreation  department,  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  wheel-chair  basketball — 
played  }ust  like  able-bodied  teams  do  with 
only  slight  variations — such  as  two  prushes 
on  the  wheels,  while  the  ball  rests  on  a 
player's  lap.  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  dribble. 

Occasicmally  a  veteran  would  wheel  down 
to  the  gym.  On  the  court  self-confldence 
was  bolstered.  Returning  to  his  ward,  he'd 
brag  of  his  shooting — a  direct  challenge  to 
ward  mutes  to  get  out  of  bed.  As  the  com- 
patitlve  spirit  lurks  In  the  heart  of  every 
American  youth,  many  accepted.  Later  n>ore 
and  more.  For  most  of  the  paraplegics  It  was 
their  first  real  inspiration  "to  get  out  of  bed — 
back  into  the  American  competitive  way  of 
life"  If  only  to  heat  a  bunk  mate. 

Once  on  tiie  court  they  gained  physical 
benefits  far  and  beyond  the  reach  of  calis- 
thenics. A  new  and  iKipef  ul  mental  outlook 
was  bom.  They  bit  heavily  into  the  chal- 
lenge to  eaoel,  found  they  were  no  longer 
cognizant  of  their  handicap.  Now  all  wheel- 
Chair  basketball  piayers  love  crowds — espe- 
cially when  backward  fellows  with  »<Tt>iittr 
handicaps  are  watching.  Their  brilliant 
court  play  Is  Inspiring  proof  positive.  "Abil- 
ity, not  disability,  counts." 

Because  of  Its  proven  value  wheel -chair 
basketball  Is  now  played  wherever  PVA 
groups  assemble.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Southern  California  group,  there  is  no  other 
VA  paraplegic  center  west  at  St.  louia. 
Hence  those  annual  coast-to-coast,  nonprofit, 
noncommercial  tours.  The  Flying  Wlieela 
want  to  meet  and  beat  the  best  wbeel-chalr 
teams  In  the  country. 

This  season,  their  sixth  annual  tour,  the 
yiylng  Wheels  are  playing  them  all. 
Traveling  by  chartered  DC-3.  accompanied  l>y 
»  physician,  registered  nxirse  and  a  staff  of 
aides  as  always,  the  Flying  Wheels  play 
10  games  In  17  days  at  Kansas  City,  Urbana. 
m.,  Boston,  New  Ytwk  (3),  Washington, 
Richmond.  Va..  St.  Louis,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Hall  to  the  gallant  crusading  Flying 
Wheels. 

n.ynra  wHaua  szcokd 

In  5  years  of  coast- to-coast  wheel -chair 
basketball  trips,  the  Wheels  have  amassed 
the  creditable  record  of  35  games  won,  15 
lost,  in  the  total  of  50  Intercity  engagements. 
They  have  averaged  30  points  per  game — a 
remarkably  high  percentage  for  a  free-wheel. 
Ing  outfit. 

Their  best  years  were  In  1M8  and  1950.  In 
the  1948  campaign  they  won  12,  lost  1,  to  ba 
named  National  Wheel  Chair  Basketball 
Champions  by  the  Helms  Athletic  Founda- 
tion. In  the  1050  tour  they  compiled  a  1(1 
won,  1  k)«t  record,  to  regain  the  national 
title. 

In  1949  the  Flying  Wheels  came  through 
with  7  triumphs  in  11  games.  In  1961  they 
encountered  their  worst  toxir,  competitively 
speaking,  winning  only  S  while  losing  «. 
That  trip  was  marked  by  Ulnees  which  hit  th« 
club's  most  effective  players. 

Last  February  the  Wheels,  hampered  by 
adverse  flying  conditions,  were  forced  to  can- 


cel one  scbeduled  game  and  cam*  boma  with 
a  3  won.  3  lost  record. 

Before  leaving  Oali/omla,  the  ooaat  vets 
were  undtfeated  In  coast  play.  Thay  out- 
saored  the  Calif ornla  Sports  Co.  taarn  at  San 
Francisco,  42-19;  the  Kabat-Kalser  Para- 
plegics at  Vallejo.  Calif..  38-36;  the  Fillmora 
A.  C.  at  PiUmore.  Calif..  67-27;  and  the  Bd- 
wards  Air  Force  Base  team  at  Kdwards  Field. 
Calif.,  44-25.  In  addition,  the  Flying  Wheels 
played  many  able-bodied  teams,  Including 
tbe  Harlem  Globetrotters. 


BOBXICSIXT 

An  excerpt  from  Veterans'  Administration 
Technical  Bulletin  TB  10-503,  page  3«,  para- 
graph 5.  reveals: 

"The  importance  of  competitive  games  for 
physical  and  psychological  rehabilitation  of 
paraplegics  miut  not  be  forgotten.  These 
games  maintain  the  musculature  In  good 
condition,  improve  coordination  and  put  to 
severe  test  the  paraplegic's  ability  to  balance 
as  In  a  fast  basketball  game  conducted  from 
wheel  chairs. 

"The  mental  goal  achieved  by  such  com- 
petition Is  a  loss  of  self-consdousneas  and 
a  gain  of  self-reliance. 

"It  Is  medically  desirable  that  tourna- 
ments be  regularly  arranged  between  the 
several  paraplegic  centers  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration." 

Dr.  Ernest  Bors,  medical  chief,  paraplegic 
section.  Long  Beach  Veterans'  Hospital,  ob- 
serves: 

"Having  witnessed  the  very  beginning  of 
the  athletic  rehabilitation  of  paraplegic 
patients.  I  am  Impressed  with  the  beneficial 
effect  wheel -chair  basketball  has  on  the 
morale  and  on  the  physical  well  being  of  the 
paralyzed  veterans. 

"Successfxil  rehabilitation  of  the  severely 
disabled  person  is  contingent  upon  the  men- 
tal approach.  It  is  evident  that  the  self- 
consclousness  of  patients  who  are  bound  to 
Viae  a  wheel  chair  has  been  greatly  relieved 
by  competitive  performances  before  specta- 
tors. Oood  muscle  function,  so  vital  to  the 
patient  with  a  spinal  cord  injury.  Is  obtained 
throiigh  participation  in  wheel-chair  bas- 
ketball. 

"The  patient's  desire  to  play  wheel-chair 
basketball  makes  his  mental  and  physical 
rehabilitation  a  voluntary  pleasure." 

THB     1SS3    FLTOfO    WHXELa 

No.  7— FHta  Krauth:  He  la  3S,  a  native  of 
Cincinnati.  He  was  a  Navy  tnalgn.  He 
attended  Cornell  University,  Berea  CoDege,  In 
Kentucky:  Bucknell:  University  of  Cincin- 
nati; Long  Beach  City  College,  and  is  now  a 
student  at  UCLA.  HU  favorite  sports  are 
ttasketball  and  football.  He  is  also  acting 
as  the  manager  of  this  season's  club.  Krauth 
la  married.  This  is  his  second  tr^  with  the 
Flying  Wheels. 

No.  18— Gilbert  P.  Ortla:  He  Is  38,  single. 
«Pd  a  native  of  Anaheim.  Calif.  He  was  a 
sergeant  In  the  Army  and  saw  overseas  serv- 
ice. He  attended  high  school  at  Chandler, 
Arte.  Besides  basketball,  his  favorite  sport 
Is  football,  any  type.  Ortls  Is  a  veteran  of 
croae-country  tours,  this  marking  his  Bfth 
season  with  the  Flying  Wheels. 

No.  ao— Walter  B.  Halley:  He  is  38,  a  native 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  married.  He  Is 
considered  one  of  the  top  wheel-ehalr  basket- 
ball players  in  the  country,  noted  for  his 
speed  in  a  chair  on  the  court.  He  was  a 
boatswain's  mate,  second  class.  In  the  Navy 
and  saw  4  years  of  overseas  service.  IDs  fav- 
orite sports  are  basketball  and  baseball,  hav- 
ing played  on  many  club  teams  In  the  Kansas 
City  area.  This  la  Haley's  fifth  trip  with  tha 
Flying  Wheels. 

No.  8— Wally  Frost :  He  is  27.  marrted,  and 
was  bom  in  St.  James,  Minn.  Be  ssw  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  He  attended 
Wheaton  College.  Illinois;  Long  Beach  City 
College,  and  Just  graduated  from  Long  Beach 
State  College.  He  is  a  watchmaker  by  trade. 
Favorite  sports  are  football,  ba^etball,  swim- 


ming. This  marks  Wally's  third  trip  as 
member  of  the  Pylng  Wheels.  He  has  a  son. 
Carl  David,  2  months  old. 

No.  15 — Louis  Palmar:  He  Is  28,  single,  and 
a  native  of  South  Bend.  Ind.  Louia.  affao- 
tlonately  termed  "The  Clown"  of  the  team, 
was  In  the  Army  ss  a  private  first  class,  and 
saw  service  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  at- 
tended Bell  High  School  In  Bell,  Calif.,  where 
he  won  numerous  sports  letters.  Hunting 
and  fishing  are  his  main  sports.  He  was  a 
top  prize  winner  last  summer  in  the  annm^i 
Newport  Fishing  Derby.  This  is  Palmer's 
fifth  trek  with  the  Flying  Wheels. 

No.  18 — Arthxff  L.  Bakes:  He  is  35.  single, 
a  native  of  Rupert  Idaho.  Bakes  is  a  Korean 
veteran,  a  private  In  the  Army,  who  saw  serv- 
ice in  Korea  in  1951.  He  won  nimieroiu 
letters  In  school  sports  while  attending 
Montebello  High  School.  Beaides  baseball, 
basketball  is  his  favorite  sport.  This  marks 
Arthur's  second  trip  with  the  Flying  Wheels 
In   ooaat-to-coast  play. 

No.  IS— Ray  Mitchell:  He  Is  tha  "father" 
of  tha  squad,  31.  married,  and  a  native  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of 
Company  K.  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Infantry,  and  saw  service  In  Africa 
and  Italy  In  World  War  n.  Ke  attended 
Northeast  High  School  In  Kansas  City.  Be 
Is  majoring  In  biislness  administration  at 
UCLA.  He  Is  a  fine  athlete,  gaining  many 
sports  letters.  This  Is  Mitchell's  fifth  tour 
with  the  Flying  Wheels. 

No.  11 — ^Lee  Barr:  He  Is  36,  married,  and 
a  native  of  Bloomlngton.  Nebr.  Barr  was 
of  the  Army  Field  Artillery  and  saw  over- 
seas service  m  the  PhUlpplnes.  He  sttended 
longmont  High  in  Colorado,  where  he  won 
sports  letters  in  football.  He  now  Is  a  stu- 
dent at  Long  Beach  State  College.  His  fa- 
vorite sports  are  basketball  and  football. 
This  marks  Barr**  fifth  tour  with  the  Flying 
Wheels. 

No.  3 — Jack  Chase:  He  is  25.  married  and 
a  native  of  Maple  FaUs.  Wash.  He  was  In 
the  Army  ss  a  corporal  and  saw  overseas 
service  in  the  Gtonth  Pacific.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  won 
sports  letters.  Currently  he  is  a  student 
at  Life  Bible  College  in  Los  Angeles.  Thia 
marks  Chase's  Initial  trip  with  the  Flying 
Wheels. 

No.  10 — Gene  Atkinson:  He  is  34.  single, 
and  a  native  of  San  Francisco.  He  Is  a 
Korean  veteran,  a  private  first  class  in  tha 
Marine  Corps,  and  saw  overseas  service  In 
Korea.  He  won  many  sports  letters  while 
playing  football.  This  Is  Atkinson's  first 
trip  with  the  Flying  Wheels. 

No.  6 — Albert  Hoover:  He  Is  31.  single,  and 
a  native  of  Sonora,  Calif.  He  Is  a  Korean 
veteran,  being  an  airman  with  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  saw  service  in  Korea.  He 
attended  TXrolumne  High  Schocri,  Modesto. 
Calif.,  and  won  sports  letters  in  football 
and  basketbaU.  This  is  Hoover^  first  tour 
with  the  nying  Wheels. 

No.  B — Alvln  S.  Halverson:  He  is  27,  single, 
and  a  native  of  Vtroqua,  Wis.  He  was  a 
private  in  the  Army  and  saw  service  in  tha 
European  theater  of  operations  In  World 
War  n.  He  attended  echoed  in  Vlroqua 
where  he  won  sports  letters  in  basketbalL 
His  favorite  sports  are  basketball  and  golf. 
This  marks  Alvln's  initial  tour  with  the  Fly- 
ing Wbeels. 

Jacques  Grenler,  coach:  He  is  serving  hli 
second  season  with  the  Flying  WheeU.  A 
former  major  in  the  Air  Force  who  stUl  holds 
a  Reserve  commission,  Grenler  Is  a  graduate 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

After  serving  9  years  as  head  coach  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School.  Mlddlatown, 
Oozux.,  "Jake"  moved  to  California  after 
World  War  n  where  he  stiocessfully  coached 
an  sports  at  St.  Anthony's  High  School, 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Grenler  was  fully  responsible  for  the  Ini- 
tial development  of  those  famous  University 
of  California  all-Amerlcan  football  stars — 
^hnny  dcaewaki  and  BiUy  Mais. 


t 


Ha  also  Is  noted  tralner-drlver-owner  of 
baraess  horses,  having  raced  hU  stable  at  the 
standard  bred  meetings  at  Hollywood  Park. 
Sanu  Anita,  Del  Mar,  and  numerous  eastern 
trscks. 

Professional  footbaH  fans  will  recognize 
Orenier  as  one  of  the  top  ofnclals  in  the  Na- 
tional League. 
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Coach:  Jacques  Grenler. 

Physician:  Dr.  John  F.  Fahey. 

Nurse:  Joe  Felski  (registered  nurse). 

Steward:  Stuart  Nahan. 

Public  relations:  Sam  Sehnltaer.  Los  An- 
geles Bsamlner.  preas;  Mark  Scott.  SUtlon 
KLAC.  Hollywood,  radio  and  TV. 

Stewart  Air  Sarvloe  pilots:  Bob  Bean,  cap- 
tain; Jack  MUler,  copilot. 

Tour  director:  John  B.  Old.  Loa  Angelaa 
Herald-Express. 

Nora.— Above  members  take  their  annual 
vacation  to  assist  the  Flying  Wheels. 

rLTIKO  WHXXLS'  XXTKlfSS 

All  traveling  expenses  for  this  tour— and 
last  year — were  donated  from  charity  funds 
bythe  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Bx- 
pt«M  throufh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  David 
fltoarst,  publishar;  and  Mr.  Vlo  Dunsmore 
business  manager. 

Espenses  for  the  first  four  annual  tours 
were  raised  by  personal  solicitation  of  John 
B.  Old  from  his  frlenda. 


Explore  tke  Mare's  N««t 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MsasACHusaiTi 

ZN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Febntarv  9. 1953 

Mr.OOGDWlN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  paragraph  which  brought  forth  the 
most  spontaneoias  and  sustained  ap- 
plause In  President  Eisenhower's  address 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  was  that  in 
which  he  said: 

We  shall  never  asqulesce  In  the  enslave- 
ment of  any  people  in  order  to  purchase 
^*°*?***  8»in  for  ourselves.  I  shall  ask  the 
Onngreaa  at  a  later  date  to  Join  In  an  appro- 
prtate  resolution  making  clear  that  this  Gov- 
ernment recognises  no  kind  of  commitment 
conUined  in  secret  understandings  of  the 
past  with  foreign  governmenU  which  permit 
this  kind  of  enslavement. 

Pertinent  to  the  forthright  position 
taken  by  the  President  on  secret  com- 
mitments, I  find  in  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  Boston  Post  an  editorial  which  I 
think  Is  worthy  of  being  read  by  every 
one  of  my  colleagues,  and  so  I  am  in- 
eluding  It  herewith  imder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

BXFLOBB  TRS  MaKS*S  NBBT 

If  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee undertakes  a  thorough  and  serious  study 
of  secret  commitments  made  at  Yalta,  Pots- 
dam. Quebec.  Casablanca,  and  the  other 
global  auction  marts  conducted  in  the  name 
of  diplomacy  during  the  past  decade,  it  will 
do  the  American  people  a  real  service. 

Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at  have 
long  been  the  desire  of  the  American  people. 
At  the  very  first  opportunity,  while  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  a  war.  secret 
commitments  were  made  which  committed 
the  United  States  to  certain  acts  of  expe- 
diency. Some  of  these  commitments  are  still 
unknown  to  the  American  people. 


Tb»  lata  President  Roosevelt  fancied  him- 
self a  master  of  diplomatic  improvisation 
Whose  charms  would  beguUe  such  an  un- 
Kgenerate  old  scoundrel  as  Stalin.  That 
Roosevelt  was  taken  Is  fairly  weU  known. 
For  how  much  is  not  so  clear.  Even  his 
successor  couldnt  find  out. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  appear  to  be  hard-headed  and 
tough  realists.  Thay  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  look  into  this  mares  nest  and 
find  out  what  it  contains.  Maybe  people 
like  Alger  Hiss  know,  even  if  they  went 
talking.  The  American  people  should  know 
and  be  given  some  srtid  guaranties  that  there 
win  be  no  secret  treaUes  or  agreements  in 
the  fiutura. 
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Jaiot  CoBgressioBal  Coawuttee  om 
Conswners 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW   TOBX 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,    Monday,  February  9,  1953 

m.  JAVrre.  Mr.  speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing 24  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  are  sponsoring  a  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Consumers: 

Hugh  J.  Aodonizio.  Newark,  N.  J.; 
RiCHJABb  BoLLiNc,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
FfcANCTs  P.  Bolton.  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
EKANxncL  Ckllxk,  New  York,  N.  Y.- 
IsiDORx  DoLLiNCER.  Bronx.  N.  Y.;  Francis 
E.  DoRN,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Hdman  P. 
EBkRHAKTTB.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Samuxl  N. 
FUkdkl,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Edward  A.  Gah- 
MATz.  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wiuliam  T.  Gran- 
ahak.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Lester  Holtz- 
MAN,  Queens.  N.  Y. ;  Jacob  K.  Javits,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Edna  P.  KnxT.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.;  Barratt  O'Hara,  Chicago.  111.- 
AdamC.  Powill,  Jr..  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Pxrrt  W.  Rodiho,  Jr..  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Byron  G.  Rogrrs,  Denver.  Colo.;  Frank- 
lin D.  RoosrvRLT,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
HtTGH  D.  Scott.  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
I*ON0R«  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sttllivan.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Roy  W.  Wirr,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  SAMtna.  W.  Yorty,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. ;  Clkment  J.  Zablocki.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Jamks  O.  Pulton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Twenty-three  of  the  sponsors,  all  of 
whom  represent  city  areas  and  city  con- 
sumers, have  introduced  identical  reso- 
lutions, the  text  of  which  is  appended. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  called  for  terminating  practi- 
cally all  direct  price  and  wage  controls 
as  of  April  30.  The  President  empha- 
sized that  if  inflation  could  not  be  con- 
trolled through  control  over  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  credit,  and  only  such 
scarce  materials  and  housing  rents  as 
were  related  to  defense  he  would  prompt- 
ly ask  for  new  legislation.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  process  be  observed  and 
partlcdpated  In  by  a  joint  congressional 
committee  especially  concerned  with  the 
consumers'  interest,  which  can  be  alert  to 
the  need  for  more  direct  measures  to 
control  inflation  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
consumer  interest. 

The  resolution  follows  President  Elsen- 
hower's letter  of  January  9  to  Represent- 


ative Javits  stating  that  "the  ezecQttvti 
department  should  and  will  study  care- 
fully those  areas  where  the  establish- 
ment of  consumer  services  in  Govern- 
ment will  usefully  and  efifecUvely  protect 
the  consumer  and  advance  his  interests." 
The  sponsors  feel  that  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Consumers  can  effectively  work 
with  the  executive  departments  in  this 
effort  There  are  elaborate  services  in 
the  Pederal  Government  for  business,  for 
labor,  and  for  farmers  but  practically  no 
services  for  consumers.  Advisory  serv- 
ices alone  guiding  the  consimier  in  his 
bu3ring  could  save  consumers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Right  now  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram which  expires  In  1954  is  accumu- 
lating enormous  stocks  of  wheat,  cotton, 
com,  tobacco,  and  other  products.  It  is 
estimated  that  $2,500,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment funds  will  be  invested  In  these  com- 
modities under  the  farm  price  support 
program  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  President  in  his  recent  stal«  of  the 
Union  message  has  c&Ued  for  a  study  of 
"the  whole  complex  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  policies"  by  a  special  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Committee.  The  ad- 
ministration has  appointed  an  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Committee  to  advise  on  ai 
new  agricultural  price  program  and  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  consumers'  inter- 
ests protected  at  the  same  time  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  20  percent  to  30  percent 
of  the  average  American  family's  income 
is  expended  for  food. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  seven  Members  of  the  House 
and  seven  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
functions  of  the  committee  will  be  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  investigation  of:  First, 
measures  to  safeguard  consumer  inter- 
ests under  conditions  of  the  present 
national  emergency  and  otherwise  how 
they  are  affected  by  the  policies  and 
programs  of  the  Pederal  Government 
and  of  a  consumer's  economy  generally; 
second,  the  fairness  to  consumers  of 
prices,  quality,  and  terms  of  sale  for 
cost-of-living  items;  third,  methods  and 
costs  of  producing,  processing,  and  dis- 
tributing cost-of-living  items;  fourth, 
the  extent,  character,  and  effectiveness 
of  consumer  services  made  available  by 
the  Pederal  Government;  and  fifth,  ac- 
tivities of  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  groups  relating  to  the  fore- 
going. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Beaolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentative$ 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  created  a  joint  committee  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  tbe  Speaker,  and  seven  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  tbe  Senate,  one  of  whom  should 
be  designated  by  the  committee  as  chairman. 
The  committee  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Consiuners. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  (1)  measures  to  safeguard  consiuner  In- 
terests under  conditions  of  the  present  na- 
tional emergency,  and  otherwise,  how  they 
are  affected  by  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  of  a  oonsvun- 
ei'a  economy  generaUy;  (2)  tbe  fairness  to 
consumers  of  prices,  quality,  and  tarns  of 
sale  for  cost-of-Uving  Items;    (3)    mathoda 
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Of  pr»da(dng.  proecniiig.  and 
trtbtiting  oost-Qf-Uring  Kems;  <4)  the  a- 
tent,  character,  and  effectiveness  of  consumer 
•errloes  made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
cmment:  and  (5)  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  groups  relating  to 
Um  foregotaig. 

Sbc  t.  Ttue  committee  diall  mate  Interim 
r^MTts  as  to  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
Investigations  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  necessary  legislation  and 
•och  other  reoonunendatlons  as  it  may  deem 
advisable. 

Sac.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authoriBBd  to  stt  and  act  during  the 
Xighty-thlrd  OoDgreas  at  such  times  and 
places,  whether  or  not  tlie  House  of  Bepre- 
•entatlves  or  Senate  are  sitting,  have  recessed. 
cr  have  adjourned:  to  employ  upon  a  tempo- 
rary baste  snch  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
— ilstauts  as  It  deems  advisable:  and. 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  conoemed.  to  borrow  from 
Oovenunent  departments  and  agencies  such 
^>eclal  assistants,  and  to  utilize  the  aervloes. 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  all 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
•mment.  to  hold  such  hearings:  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
pioductlon  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Snbpenas  may  be  issued 
imder  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  properly  designated  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  thereof,  (K'  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  sxjch  chairman  or 
aaemher.  The  chairman  ot  the  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 


PralMt  Afauut  Soviet  Anti-Seiintisai  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

OV  ttmw  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPBSSElfTATIVES 
Thurgday.  Janxuiry  29.  1953 

Mr.  DOT.T.TNGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
speedy  action  to  try  to  halt  the  Soviet 
Union's  race  mtirdcr  of  Jews  and  its 
present  pogrom  against  them  Is  demand- 
ed if  we  are  to  save  many  millions  from 
extinction.  The  United  States  should  be 
proud  to  lead  in  this  effort. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to  Con- 
gress whereby  it  would  express  its  ab- 
faorrenee  of  the  hostility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  Jews  and  request  that 
the  President  designate  February  24, 
1953,  as  Protest  Against  Soviet  Anti- 
Semitism  Day. 

It  is  expected  that  on  February  24. 
1953.  the  flxst  day  of  the  resumed  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  state  of  Israel  will,  by  its 
oOlcial  representatives,  appear  before  the 
United  Nations  and  voice  its  protest 
against  Soviet  anti-Semitism  and  con- 
demn the  Stalin  pogrom  against  the  JeWs 
which  is  now  in  progress.  It  Is  fitting 
that  that  day  be  designated  as  provided 
in  my  resolution. 

.  My  resolution  also  requests  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  particularly  patriotic 
and  reli^ous  groups  and  organizations, 
as  well  as  others  Interested,  to  voice  their 
coneom  for  the  Jewish  victims  and  their 


protests  agsdnst  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
to  delegates  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  to  appn^riate 
officials  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment.  urging  that  necessary  action  be 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  end 
that  the  Soviet  plan  of  persecution  and 
race  murder  may  be  halted. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  the 
Stalin  regime  is  directing  a  world-wide 
extermination  of  Jews;  untoU  millions 
are  falling  victims  to  the  infamous  plan. 
Hie  Kremlin's  object  is  gaxxkie  of  the 
Jewish  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  a  death  sentence  for  Jews  in  coun- 
tries the  Kremlin  hopes  to  control  in  the 
future.  Hitler  exterminated  6  million 
Jews  and  it  is  obvious  that  Stalin  is  bent 
upon  carrying  Hitler's  plan  to  extermi- 
nate all  the  Jewish  people,  to  a  conclu- 
sion.   This  is  horrible  to  contemplate. 

We  must  raise  our  voices  and  expose 
the  murderous  Kremlin  plan  for  what 
it  is — a  threat  to  all  free  people  every- 
where. The  truth  must  be  apparent  to 
people  the  world  over,  that  when  one 
race  is  considered  by  the  Soviet  regime 
to  be  fit  oatj  for  extinction,  then  no 
other  race  can  consider  Itself  safe. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  free  to 
assist  those  who  are  the  victims  of  racial 
and  religious  persecution.  Race  murder 
is  abhorrent  to  ail  decent  himian  beings ; 
we  cannot  act  too  quickly  in  demanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  pogrom  against 
the  Jews  be  stopped  at  once. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  adopt 
my  resolution  without  delay,  and  that 
the  United  Nations  will  take  effective 
action  ao  that  the  fear  of  annihilation 
suffered  by  untold  millions  may  be  dis- 
peUed. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  resolution: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
abhor  the  evidenced  hostility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  Jews,  and  recognize  its 
spread  of  hatred  against  a  minority  as  a 
method  to  serve  Its  own  purpossa  of  ag- 
gression against  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  persecution  of  any  one  race  Is 
a  threat  to  all  others,  and  endangers  free 
peofdes  everywhere;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  expected  that  on  February 
34,  1063.  the  first  day  of  the  resumed  ses- 
sion of  the  seventh  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  State 
of  Israel  will  by  Its  official  representativea 
appear  before  the  United  Nations  and  voice 
Its  protest  against  Soviet  antl-Semltism 
and  condemn  the  Stalin  pogrom  against  Jews 
which  Is  now  In  progrma:  Now,  thsrafore, 
be  it 

A€jo<t>«d,  That-  ttM  Hooae  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlves  hereby  ezprasses  its  abhomnoe  ot  the 
hostility  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  Jews 
and  Its  pogrom  against  them. 

The  President  Is  hereby  respectfuUy  re- 
quested to  designate  February  34.  1959.  a« 
Protest  Against  Soviet  Antt-Semltlsm  Day. 

1%«  American  people,  and  particularly  pa- 
trtotie  and  religious  grotipa  and  organlaa- 
tlona.  and  others  Interested,  are  tequested 
to  voice  their  concern  for  the  Jewlata  vteUms 
and  their  protests  against  Soviet  aati-Semi- 
tlsm  to  delegates  and  representatives  of  the 
Uhlted  States  and  other  countries  to  the 
United  Katlons,  as  well  as  to  appropriate 
cAdals  of  the  United  States  Gavemment. 
urging  that  neeaaaary  actlan  be  taken  by 
the  United  Matlona,  to  the  end  that  the 
Soviet  plan  of  persecution  and  raoe  murder 
may  be  halted. 
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Cfcallfgci  to  AaericaB  Banldnf,  19S3 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacuMsnr 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetday.  Fa>rttary  10,  19S3 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  eonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  an  address 
delivered  by  me  on  February  7.  1953.  at 
the  Astor  Hotel.  New  York,  N.  Y..  before 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Trx  CHAUmacs  to  Amxhcan  BAmcnrc,  1953 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  addreas  this  dls- 

tliagulahed  group  of  members  of  the  banking 

profession — Including  individuals  who  have 

newly   entered   upon   this  great   peofssskm. 

as  well  as  those  who  have  given  to  It  many 

years  oi  their  Uvee. 
It   can   indeed   be   a  great   prnfuealnn.  * 

noble  profession,  if  nobly  performed. 

PLSASAMT  MKMoans  or  V.  N.  siasioir 

To  return  to  Ifew  Tort  la  a  particular 
pleasxire  for  me.  As  was  kindly  pointed  out. 
It  was  my  prlvUege  at  the  close  of  1952  to 
serve  for  2>4  months  here  as  a  membsr  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Seventh 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  2>4  weeks,  the  Assembly  will  resume  Its 
work.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer,  as  I 
know  it  Is  youra.  that  this  will  be  a  suecesa- 
ful  session. 

We  trust  that  It  win  be  marked  by  in- 
creased unity  and  understanding  among  the 
represenutives  of  all  the  free  natiooa. 
XT.  M.  IS  mnwmrxin  or  wobu> 

The  late  Benat^ir  Arthur  Vandenherg  da* 
scribed  the  Oeneral  Assembly  as  the  "Ttowa 
Meeting  of  the  World." 

In  my  Judgment.  It  is  a  era— loads  of  the 
world.  It  Is  a  eroasroads  not  ^Mt  In  terms 
of  the  physical  presence  of  diplomats  from 
60  nations,  but  in  terms  of  tlie  thinking  of 
all  the  world's  peoplea.  Bare  Ideas  and  'litala 
clash— ideas  of  East  and  West,  of  mighty 
monarchies  and  Uny  republics.  Here  are  pre- 
sented the  conflicting  ideas  at  representa- 
tives of  nations  on  diilerent  strata  of  de- 
velopment— T^n^mif^  political,  <<t^Alf?gl'^al 
atrata. 

But.  despite  the  great  variety  of  tu  mem- 
bership, despite  the  enormous  gulf  between 
Bast  and  West,  the  United  Rations  has  ac- 
compUabad  a  great  ileal  in  Ita  seven  short 
yaara.  I.  for  one.  flrmly  beileve  that  It* 
greatest  accomplishments  are  still  to  oome. 

None  of  us  Is  unmindful  of  the  setbacks 
which  the  U.  N.  hae  suffered.  None  of  us  c^n 
ignore  the  stalemstee  which  the  U.  N.  has 
eooountered.  Tb  take  one  Instance,  the 
greateat  instance,  the  continued  war  in  Korea 
symbollass  both  the  U.  N.**  hiatorie  effort  for 
collective  security,  and  yet  the  U.  M.'a  Uml- 
tatloBS. 

V.  n.'n  kssm 

And  there  are  other  iU\Mtratla«u  of  the 
U.  M.'a  problems,  ita  aaseta.  and  Its 
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Tou  eould  eoxuit  ttie  great  wcrk  whlah 
has  been  done  by  U.  N.  affiliated  bodies — such 
as  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund,  the 
International  Bank,  the  World  Monetary 
Fund,  and  other  vital  organizations. 
V.  m 


On  the  other  aide  of  the  ledger,  however, 
you  would  count  the  critical  stalemate  in 
-^  the  Security  Council  because  of  Russia's  ar- 
bitrary use  of  the  veto  power. 

Tou  would  include  the  tendency  for  the 
V.  N.  to  overextend  Itself  In  a  mass  of  de- 
tails and  reports  rather  than  to  concentrate 
directly  on  some  of  the  major  Issues  involv- 
ing world  peace  and  prosperity. 

You  would  include  the  unfortunate  rec- 
ord aa  regards  the  Bolivian-Uruguayan  na- 
tionalization resolution.  Tou  will  recall  this 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  last  — — 'r«n 
of  the  General  Assembly.  An  earlier  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution  was  Interpreted  and 
corrected  somewhat,  but  the  over -ail  record 
on  It  constituted  a  cloud  in  the  world-wide 
Climate  against  investment.  It  was  a  sign 
of  possible  further  eroropriatlon  of  private 
investments  In  various  oountrles.  without  an 
Ironclad  obligation  for  due  <>r.mponfft^,i^n 

BAXOni  SXCWALC  OV  HOBOOIf 

Mow,  my  friends,  we  meet  tonight  against 
the  background  of  a  fast-changing  world 
scene.  Many  of  the  changes  provide  caxise 
for  considerable  concern  by  all  men  of  good 
Will. 

In  Western  Europe,  we  see  numeroiu  dan- 
ger signals  that  the  momentum  for  European 
tmity  haa  been  almost  slowed  to  a  anail'a 

We  know,  however,  that  this  momentum 
definitely  must  not  be  lost.  Europe  must 
keep  moving  ahead  toward  unity — economic, 
political,  and  military  unity.  This  drive 
cannot  stand  still  or  else  it  will  slip  back- 
ward and  a  great  historic  opportunity  may 
fbrever  be  lost. 


It  you,  as  baxxkers  and  individual  eltiaena, 
were  to  strike  a  balance  sheet  of  the  U.  N., 
]rou  would  include  among  Its  many  aocom- 
pllahmenu  peace  in  the  Holy  Land — a  trou- 
taled  peace,  but  peace,  nonetheless.  Tou 
would  Include  Its  contrlhutloa  to  the  peace 
and  Independence  of  Greeoe,  of  Iran,  ot  the 
new  Bepublic  of  T^»/^r^.^^^^ 


McwoM  oM  aatawTH  vmr  a  aouwo  on* 

In  Boutheast  Asia,  the  picture  Is  still  grim. 
Bitter  llghttng  rages  In  the  Jungles  of  Indo- 
china and  Malaya,  and  the  entire  area  re- 
mains In  mortal  danger. 

Elsewhere  in  the  PaclHc,  fortunately,  we 
ean  rejoftoe  in  President  Elsenhower's  sound 
decision  to  sod  the  immunity  given  by  the 
Seventh  Fleet  to  the  400  mile  long  Bed  Chi- 
nese coast — an  incredible  immunity  heiv- 
tofore  from  Nattonaltst  Chinese  attacks  and 
raids. 

The  decision  to  end  that  Immunity  has 
served  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  to  end  the 
fog  of  appeasement  and  timidity.  The  de- 
cision demonstrates  a  firm,  realistic  new 
policy  which  we  trust  will  be  a  hallmark  of 
the  Eisenhower  admlnlstratiosu 

I  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  with  those 
of  oitf  aUies  who  moaned  and  shook  their 
heads  over  the  President's  decision  with  re- 
gard to  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Of  course,  neither 
our  allies  nor  we  want  to  extend  the  war. 
But  the  decision  was  not  an  action  to  extend 
the  war.  It  was  an  action  to  curb  a  war  and 
to  help  win  a  war  already  raging  in  Korea. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  had  weU  sUted  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation:  *ln  war. 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

For  too  long,  we  followed  a  policy — not 
leading  to  victory — but  to  perpetuate  stale- 
mate, to  a  static  containment,  a  policy  ot 
substitutes  and  expedients  as  regards  Bad 
China. 

For  too  long,  we  said  to  her  In  effect,  Tou 
can  kill  our  boys  in  Korea — 30.000  and  more 
of  them.  But  we  won't  mind  If  other  coun- 
tries continue  to  use  loopholes  to  ship  stra- 
tegic goods  to  yotL  And  we  wont  object  If 
other  countries  prevaU  tipon  us  to  leave  you 
immune  from  Nationalist  Chinese  attack." 

It  Is  incredible,  too.  that  for  so  long,  we 
dldnt  take  a  hold  of  evento  ao  that  the  Bed 

zcix— App. — ae 


<^'"0se  had  a  aiglmutii  to  womy  about  at 
home  and  thus  farce  them  to  reduce  the 
preesure  of  her  vast  expendlturea  in  men 
and  material  in  the  Kar«aa  war. 

vwamo  aTATaa  has  aanr  ToauiLT  aaiva 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Government  of  the 
TTnlted  States  was  Incredibly  naive  In  Its  re- 
latlonB  to  the  cold-blooded  tyrants  of  Bed 
China. 

If  there  la  one  quaMty  which  a  banking 
group  can  weU  imderstand  can  be  suicidal. 
It  is  the  quality  of  naivete. 

When  a  banker  does  business  he  does  so 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  to  the  nature  of 
the  rlU.  I  say,  however,  that  we  have  done 
business  financially  and  otherwifie,  but  our 
eyes  have  often  been  closed  or  we  have  been 
looking  through  rose-colored  ei«^w>ff 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  waa, 
to  say  the  least,  incredibly  naive  in  Instance 
after  Instance,  particularly  In  Asiatic  policy 
in  almost  the  entire  postwar  era.  up  untU 
the  present  time. 

KcaacPLxa  or  voolzsh  wAlvsri  aaomro 

It  ^as  naive  when  It  failed  to  provide  a 
land  corridor  to  eacfavled  Berlin.  Thus,  we 
permitted  the  Rxossians  to  cut  the  land  ar- 
tery and  to  require  an  air  lift  which  was  ex- 
pensive In  cost  and  in  heroic  aviat<»-8'  lives. 

dtf  Government  was  Incredibly  naive  when 
it  pennitted  the  Busslans  to  occupy  so  much 
of  Austria  which  it  proceeded  to  bleed  of 
almost  a  bllUon  doUars  in  goods  and  serv- 
Icee-^one  bUllon  dollara. 

Th«  United  States  was  incredibly  naive 
when  we  permitted  the  Russians  to  dis- 
mantle German  Industry,  so  as  to  build  up 
the  Soviet  war  potential,  and  when  we  our- 
selves obligingly  dismantled  German  indus- 
try. 

It  was  naive  when  It  thought  that  dol- 
lars alone  could  win  the  heart  of  foreign  peo- 
ples, or  that  dollara  alone  could  curb  neu- 
traliam.  No,  my  friends,  dollars  are  potent 
weapona,  but  they  are  no  panaceas  for  Uls  of 
the  spirit — for  a  blind  refusal  in  some  neu- 
tralist lands  to  recognize  reality  and  to  pitch 
one's  lot  with  one's  real  friends. 

«K  BSOOLD   BaVX   ■EFtnOA'nS  TALn   tOIfO  AGO 

Our  own  Ooverhment  waa  incredibly  naive 
(I  covld  use  a  few  other  adjectives)  when 
It  failed  long  since  to  repudiate  the  infamous 
sell-oOts  of  Yalta  and  the  other  secret  agree- 
ments. 

We  beclouded  our  whole  moral  issue  before 
the  world  by  f  aUlng  long  ago  to  take  a  de- 
cisive stand  and  to  say  this  for  all  the  world 
to  hear:  the  United  States  would  never  le- 
gally be  a  party  to  any  arrangement  to  barter 
away  territories  and  peoples  whose  fate  we 
had  no  moral  right  to  determine  without 
their  absolute  consent. 

Here  again,  however,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
moved  by  his  great  mor^  instinct  for  right, 
sensed  the  need  of  the  hoinr  and  made  his 
historic  pronouncement  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  message.  And  you  can  be  absolutely 
certain  we  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wiU  leave  no  stone  imturned  to 
speed  tha  legislation  which  he  has  recom- 
mended to  signify  that  we  are  absolutely 
free  from  any  obuigatlon  under  these  secret 
■all-oiiits. 

We  were  naive,  to  say  the  least,  in  not  so 
acting  years  and  years  ago  before  the  Iron 
vise  bad  been  oompletely  tightened  around 
the  neck  of  our  frlenda  in  central  Europe, 
like  the  heroic  people  of  Poland. 

Why  ahould  we  have  been  timid  on  repu- 
diation? Why  ahould  we  knuckle  la  fear  of 
criticism  before  the  Soviet  Union  whl^  has 
callouBly  violated  more  agreementa  than  any 
other  nation  In  history? 

w|t  mntauBTiMAnD  bb>  BBnoKAas 

In  all  this  and  more,  we  were  Incredibly 
naive.  And  we  have  been  naive  in  other 
ways.    We  ware  nadve  la  our  underestima- 


tion of  Russia's  ability  to  buiki  atomle 
bomba.  We  were  naive  In  other  estimates 
of  her  capacity  for  evlL  We  were  lULlve  in 
tmderestimatlng  the  fantastic  success  of  her 
espionage  operations  in  high  and  low  places. 

We  have  allowed  wishful  thinking  to  gov- 
ern our  actions  rather  than  an  attitude  of 
firm  realism.  We  have  pursued  false  ideolog- 
ical will-o'-the-wisps  instead  of  following 
our  own  hard  but  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  time  has  come  for  straight  thinking. 

for  firm  talk,  and  most  Important  of  all 

for  decisive  action — action  which  wiU  pro- 
vide strength  and  stability  to  the  free  world 
and  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
terrible  danger  of  war. 

rOBXSICBT  IB  OaSAXEST  QUAUTT  KEXDID 

Mow,  my  friends,  we  all  know  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  be  a  "Monday  morning 
quarterback."  Hindsight  is  far  easier  than 
foresight.  But  a  great  many  of  us  have  a 
tight  to  speak  out.  We  had  issued  warnings 
down  through  the  years  on  the  gathering 
atorm  clouds.  And  my  aim  in  bringing  up 
these  mistakes  now  is  not  overly  to  dwell 
upon  them,  because  the  "Dead  pcut  must 
bury  its  dead." 

But  there  is  a  saying:  "Those  who  fall  to 
learr.  the  lessons  of  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  those  errors.** 

And  so  I  ask:  Have  we  truly  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  past — lessons  of  the  folly  of 
appeasement,  so  that  we  do  not  repeat  the 
tragic  blunders  which  served  to  lose  600  mU- 
Mon  people  within  7  years  to  the  Kremlin?  ^ 

WX  MUST  TAXZ  PSTCBOt^WICAX.  OmNaXVB 

And  speaking  of  the  Kremlin,  the  time  Is 
overdue  for  a  vast  psychological  offensive 
behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

The  time  is  overdue  lor  our  taking  the 
Initiative  and  exploiting  the  boUlng  tensions 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Every  single  sign  on  the  horizon  shows  that 
Soviet  Russia  today  is  a  caldron  of  hatreds, 
of  Jealousies,  fears,  suspicions  among  her 
polyglot  of  diverse  tongues,  classes,  and  cul- 
tures, -nie  barbarous  wave  of  anti-Jewish 
persecution  which  Is  now  sweeping  the 
Soviet  tnrfon  is  one  symbol  of  the  vast  fer- 
ment inside  that  unhappy  area.  The  world 
m\ut  not  be  aUent  in  the  face  of  that  anti- 
Semitic  barbarism. 


BADIO  OFnUnOMB  K^ED  amHCTHXJtimt 

But  more  than  that,  I  say  that  there  Is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  stir  up  to  white 
heat  the  Soviet's  boiling  caldron  by  every 
means  available  to  mb — governmental  and 
private  (through  such  vehicles  as  Radio  Free 
Bxtfope). 

I  say  that  we  must  make  the  Govemmenfa 
Voice  of  America  radio  operation  the  mighty 
Instrument  of  hope  behind  the  iron  curtain 
that  It  has  never  yet  quite  become. 

To  do  so,  we  must  bo  absolutely  sure  of  the 
loyalty  and  security  of  all  personnel  engaged 
in  this  sensitive,  djrnamlc  work;  and  I  say 
very  frankly,  but  with  no  disrespect,  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  on  this  score.  And 
It  will  be  done,  and  promptly. 

Omx  propaganda  arm  mvtat  become  an  In- 
tegral weapon  at  the  highest  policy  level  in 
proaeeutlng  the  oold  war  so  as  to  prevent  a 
hot  war. 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  Red  Chinese,  we  have 
got  to  give  the  RusBlans  so  mxich  to  worry 
about  at  home  that  they  are  hard-pressed  to 
further  stir  up  trouble  abroad.  Let  xn  beat 
them  at  their  own  game  of  divide  and  con- 
quer.    We  can  do  it. 


nt   TSOOSLBD   WA1 

Bvsrywhsrs,  ths  Busslans  have  shown  that 
they  ean  fish  expertly  In  our  troubled  waters. 
They  are  flahlng  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  Near  Bast.  In  vital  Iran,  for  exampde, 
whldi  if  taken  by  the  Conununlst  Tlideh 
Party,  could  turn  the  entire  flank  of  our 
Greek-Turklsh-Yugoslavlan-Balkan  defense; 
tn  J^BTpt.  whers  the  government  of  Oeneral 
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Nsgulb  Is  faced  by  eontlntied  agitation  from 
both  sides  by  the  Communists  and  by  the 
now  deposed  rightist  ruling  group,  and  wher« 
antl-Brltlsh  sentiment  rages;  In  north  Africa, 
where  the  surge  for  Independence  stirs  the 
hearts  of  colonial  peoples;  in  South  America, 
where  age-old  conditions  of  poverty,  disease, 
maldistribution  have  now  erupted  In  new 
outbreaks  of  extreme  nationalism,  ezproprl- 
ationism,  and  so-called  anti-Yankee  denun- 
ciation. 

Yes.  the  Russians  are  fishing  expertly  In 
all  of  these  troubled  waters,  but  the  most 
troubled  area  of  the  world  Is  Itself  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  It  is  up  to  us  to  exploit 
that  situation. 

W*    MTTST   STMPATHlZX    WITH   ALLIED   FBOBLEUS 

Our  overall  policy  must  always  be  more 
than  a  matter  of  being  firm  with  the  Soviets: 
they  understand  nothing  but  a  policy  of 
flrnmess. 

Our  policy  must  8lmultanco\isly  be  one  of 
sympathetic  understanding  with  the  prob-* 
lems  of  our  allies  and  yet  of  talking  "cold 
turkey"  with  them,  too. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  common  sacrifices 
which  were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  United 
States,  the  boys  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  of  Prance,  and  our  other 
allies  in  World  War  IL 

Let  \u  not  forget  the  severe  austerity 
which  the  British  people  have  experienced  in 
the  postwar  era.  or  the  terrible  bleeding 
which  France  has  experienced  in  Indochina., 
«or  the  grave  fear  in  France's  heart  as  to  pos- 
sible resurgence  of  extreme  nationalism  In 
Germany,  or  the  terrible  damage  which  brave 
little  Holland  has  just  experienced  from 
storm  and  flood. 

rOTTUfO  OUSSXLVXS   IN   OTHXS  rZLLOW'8   SHOES 

I  have  long  believed  that  whenever  we  view 
the  actions  of  a  foreign  government  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  the  other  fellow's 
•hoes. 

I  dont  believe  In  carping  criticism;  I  do 
not  believe  in  constructive  talk  and  actions. 
In  complete  candor.  And  It  is  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  frankness,  that  I  submit  these 
observations  to  you  now.  i 

EOEOPX  MTTST  KELT  ItOMB  ON  RSEU  | 

Let  MB  not  forget  and  let  our  allies  not 
forget  that  our  allies  are  called  upon  to  fulfill 
certain  heavy  responsibilities.  They  must 
recognize  that  their  salvation  lies  basically 
in  themselves  and  not  in  the  United  States. 

niey  miist  recognize  that  this  country  has 
risen  to  the  preeminent  position  that  It  has 
attained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  worked 
and  worked  hard.  Productivity  has  been  the 
key  to  America's  high  standard  of  living  and 
a  willingness  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the 
American  system  of  mass  production  and  dis- 
tribution to  all  groups  In  society;  and  an 
effort  for  true  labor-management  coopera- 
tion. Instead  of  class  warfare. 

Let  the  European  nations  recognize  that 
their  own  Internal  tax  systems  are  in  many 
respects  still  in  an  appalling  condition.  Tax 
reform  Is  long  overdue  if  taxes  are  not  to 
remain  a  Joke,  a  meaningless  obligation  to 
be  universally  evaded.  We  cannot  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  continue  to  bear  stag-> 
gerlng  burdens  for  foreign  aid  at  the  same 
time  that  foreign  peoples  continue  to  escape 
paying  their  fair  share  of  their  own  taxes 
to  support  themselves. 

rBANCB    MUST    STAT    IN    INDOCHINA 

Let  me  further  state  that  each  foreign 
nation  cannot  shirk  its  own  military  respon- 
sibilities. Let  me  Illustrate  that  point  by 
referring  to  the  assertion  heard  frequently 
in  some  quarters  in  France  that  she  is  wilU 
Ing  and  eager  to  pull  out  of  Indochina. 

Any  such  decision  would,  however,  be  a 
catastrophe  for  the  free  world  and  for  France, 
In  particular. 

It  would  In  effect  constitute  a  reward  for 
Communist  Internal  and  external  aggression. 
It  would  provide  as  terrible  a  blow  to  world 
peace  and  freedom  as  If  the  United  States 


were  to  pull  out  of  Korea— which  would  ba 
absolutely  unthinkable. 

I  hear  that  responsible  French  authorities 
are  keenly  aware  of  these  facts.  The  Prance 
that  held  at  Verdun  still  holds  today  and 
will  continue  to  hold.  French  authorities 
know  that  the  United  States  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  massive  cost  of  Indochina  v> 
France  and  of  the  fact  that  Indochina  is  as 
much  a  bastion  for  all  free  peoples  as  It  is 
for  the  French  people.  None  of  us  dare  allow 
conununism  to  win  there  and  then  to  sweep 
through  the  rest  of  southeast  .Asia. 

STAUN'S    PLANS    POB   CX>NQT7Bffr 

Joseph  Stalin  has  told  us  in  unmistakable 
terms  in  speeches.  In  articles,  that  the  path 
to  the  destruction  of  the  West  Is  through 
conquest  In  the  east;  that  the  path  to  de- 
struction of  the  great  powers  Is  through 
revolution  in  ccrionlal  areas.  Let  mm  not 
forget  that  fact. 

Joe  Stalin  has  clearly  mapped  out  a  step- 
by-step  plan  for  conquest.  Different  nations 
are  In  different  stages  of  ripeness  for  con- 
quest, according  to  the  Red  timetable. 

Let  UB  do  everything  possible  to  smash 
that  timetable. 

UNITED    STATES    HAS    OKEAT    OBLIGATIONS 

I  do  not  want  to  point  out  other  peoples* 
responsibilities  without  pointing  out  what  !• 
feel  are  responsibilities  on  our  own  country. 

We  of  the  United  States  must  clearly 
recognize  that  we  are  leaders  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  now  a  question  of  whether  we  like 
to  be  or  want  to  be  leaders,  but  rather  simply 
of  how  well  or  jxrarly  we  shall  exercise  that 
leadership. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  being  able  to  turn 
the  hand  of  the  clock  back  to  the  America 
of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  or  nineteenth 
centxxrles,  when  the  oceans  were  great  barriers 
separating  us  from  the  world. 

All  that  has  been  changed  by  the  advent 
of  the  atomic  age,  the  advent  of  the  jet 
plane,  the  guided  missile,  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  and  new  miracles  of  electronic  genius. 

Leadership  means  that  we  must  set  an 
example  for  the  world,  an  example  of  conduct 
of  OUT  own  affairs  in  a  way  which  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  can  respect. 

WE  SHOULD  REVIEW  AMOXmT  (»  AID 

Leadership  requires  that  we  definitely  con- 
tinue to  give  aid  to  our  allies  abroad. 

It  means,  however,  that  we  must  review  the 
slee  of  that  aid  in  terms  of  our  own  budgetary 
situation  at  home,  so  that  we  do  not  cripple 
oxir  domestic  economy  and  wreck  the  Ameri- 
can dollar — on  which  all  other  currencies  so 
crucially  depend. 

It  means  that  we  must  review  the  amount 
of  aid  in  terms  of  unexpended  appropriations 
which  have  already  been  provided  tor  by  the 
Congress. 

But  it  means,  too.  that  we  must  recognise 
that  this  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  going  to  disappear  overnight.  We  are  in 
this  struggle  and  in  It  to  stay,  and  there  is  no 
quick  solution  to  it. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  a  third  world  war,  particularly  because  the 
Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  been  so  successful 
In  conquering  so  much  territory  and  people 
by  peaceful  means  that  she  would  not  risk 
all-out  war. 

If  we  adequately  build  ova  strength  and 
that  of  our  allies,  I  am  confident  that  she 
will  regard  as  still  riskier  the  possibility  of 
all-out  conflict. 

In  facing  all  these  problems,  the  United 
Nations  Organization  will  continue  to  play  an 
even  more  vital  role. 

U.   N.  IS  ONLT   A   MECHANISM 

Remember,  however,  the  U.  N.  Is  Just  a 
mechanism.  As  such.  It  is  only  as  good  as 
we  who  run  the  mechanism  choose  to  make 
It. 

It  Is  not  the  United  Nations,  therefore, 
which  poses  the  problem.  It  is  the  60  mem- 
bers, or  in  particular,  5  voting  members,  who 
pose  the  problem. 


Do  the  other  members  have  real  faith  In 
the  great  potentialities  of  this  mechanism? 
I  hope  they  do.  We  cannot  succeed  if  we  lack 
faith.  If  we  lose  heart.  If  we  give  way  to 
cynicism,  to  doubt  and  despair. 

Remember,  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen. 

Things  hoped  for.  things  unseen  include  a 
world  at  peace,  a  world  of  progress,  a  world  of 
plenty. 

How  appropriate  it  Is  that  I  am  speaking 
tonight  before  members  of  a  profession, 
which  helped  achieve  things  hoped  for, 
things  luiseen — like  great  banking  houses, 
like  the  financing  of  great  corporations,  great 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  158  mil- 
lion Americans. 

BANKES    IB    KETMAN    IN    COMMUMtTT 

As  was  kindly  stated  In  the  introduction, 
I  personally  have  been  a  small-town  banker. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  and  from 
a  great  deal  of  travel  Inside  and  outside  my 
own  State  the  role  which  a  banker  plays  In 
his  community. 

The  banker  is  Invariably  regarded,  and 
rightly  so,  as  a  pillar  of  the  community.  He 
Is  a  man  to  whom  the  community  looks  for 
leadership,  for  guidance,  for  sound  judgment. 

BANKER   NEEDS   MORAL  BUTTRESS 

He  is  not  Just  a  leader  In  economic  affairs 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  his  town  or  city. 
He  is  a  leader  in  the  social  and,  yes,  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  his  community.  The  great 
banker,  during  his  working  day  does  not  de- 
vote his  time  only  to  monetary  matters. 
The  great  banker,  the  sound-thinking  bank- 
er, knows  that  if  he  is  to  be  adequate  to  his 
responsibilities,  he  must  be  morally  but- 
tressed. 

He  must  live  his  life  by  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  principles  which  buttress  our 
American  way  of  life. 

He  khows  that  material  concepts  alone 
do  not  provide  the  moorings  which  can  keep 
an  individual  safe  and  sound.  He  la  by  vir- 
tue of  his  position  a  great  dispenser  of  faith — 
faith  in  the  American  way  of  life — faith  In 
America's  political,  economic,  and  spiritual 
values. 

OLD  VALXTES  BATE  CRVMBLB) 

This  challenge,  to  the  more  abundant  life 
of  the  Spirit,  my  friends,  is  one  of  the  great 
facts  of  this  revolutionary  age.  All  about 
us,  we  see  individuals  and  whole  peoples  who 
have  lost  their  moorings. 

Great  institutions  have  crumbled,  royalty 
has  been  shattered.  Peoples  are  stirring  into 
nationhood.  The  old  traditions,  the  old  gods 
have  been  set  aside. 

What  have  they  been  replaced  with?  All 
too  often  they  have  been  replaced  with  the 
concepts  of  Marxism,  the  concepts  of  mate- 
rialism. And  the  result  has  been  not  more 
stability,  but  more  chaos;  not  man's  well- 
being,  but  more  hunger  for  him,  more  pesti- 
lence, more  conflict. 

LESSONS  nOM  THE  LITE  OF  LINCOLN 

I  refer  to  these  facts,  my  friends,  particu- 
larly because  we  are  entering  on  a  week  when 
we  of  the  Nation  honor  a  great  leader, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
turn  briefly  from  these  great  Issues  of  our 
times  and  consider  at  this  time  the  meaning 
of  the  leadership  which  he  gave  to  this  Na- 
tion. Why?  Because  I  think  that  hla  life 
holds  the  answer  for  Americans  not  just  in 
the  banking  profession,  but  for  Americans 
in  all  walks  of  life  in  this  critical  hour  of 
the  atomic  age — an  America  which  will  pro- 
vide adequacy  to  the  individual  and  the 
Nation. 

Certainly  if  there  was  ever  a  man  who 
embodied  the  concepts  which  this  audience 
can  clearly  understand  and  appreciate,  it  is 
Lincoln. 

Here  was  a  man  who  understood  the  value 
of  straight  thinking.  Here  was  a  man  who 
understood  the  sacredness  of  a  contractual 
obligation.  Here  was  a  man  who  understood 
the  meaning  of  a  debt  and  of  the  importance 
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of  repaying  a  debt,  a  oaan  who  understood 
the  meaning  ot  credit  and  the  importance 

of  credit. 

Look  about  you  in  the  world  today.  How 
many  nations  respect  these  concepts?  How 
many  nations  have  broken  their  contracts? 
How  many  nations  have  toyed  with  expropri- 
ation with  or  without  compensation,  and 
with  what  devastating  results  to  themselves 
and  to  their  neigbt>ors? 

THREE    GREAT    LINCOLN    VALUES 

But  infinitely  more  important  than  Lin- 
coln's respect  for  "these  concepts,  were  three 
great  principles  which  guided  his  life.  They 
provided  him  with  moorings;  they  gave  htm 
strength   and   direction.     What   were   they? 

First,  Lincoln  had  the  spiritual  concept  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  He  under- 
stood the  value  of  prayer.  He  said  that  when 
he  had  no  other  place  to  go,  he  would  go  to 
his  knees.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  pray  in 
his  Cabinet  meetings.  Ike  Eisenhower  did 
not  hesitate  to  offer  a  personal  prayer  at  his 
inauguration.  He  sensed  the  need  for  con- 
tact with  God. 

WE   NEED  C»NSTRUCTIVB   HUMOR 

Second.  Lincoln  had  what  every  banker 
needs — ^what  every  individual  in  other  serious 
taslcs  of  life  needs,  and  that  is.  a  sense  of 
humor.  He  had  the  ability  to  laugh  at  him- 
self and  to  laugh  with  others.  He  would  not 
allow  serious  tension  to  grip  him  so  as  to 
cripple  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  period.  He  knew 
that  a  good  laugh — a  humorous  story — would 
ease  one's  nerves  and  make  one  fit. 

WB    NEED   RBRL   DBVOTION   TO   REPUBLIC 

Lastly,  Lincoln  had  a  great  devotion  to  this 
Republic.  He  was  selfless.  He  gave  himself 
to  the  cause  of  preserving  this  Nation. 

Voices  such  as  Horace  Greeley's  cried  in 
1801.  1802,  and  1863  ttm)ughout  the  land, 
"Let  the  South  go." 

But  Lincoln  knew  that  if  this  Nation  was 
to  be  spared  the  travails  of  a  divided  Europe, 
the  Union  had  to  be  preserved. 

And  so  he  persevered,  because  his  love  for 
this  Nation  would  not  permit  him  to  see  it 
rendered  asunder. 

What  was  there  about  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  made  him  its  devoted  servant? 
It  was  the  checks  and  balances  in  it  that 
made  for  the  continuity  of  man's  freedom  so 
that  arbitrary  power  would  not  take  over. 
It  is  for  us  to  Icnow  our  Gowrnment.  as  hs 
did.    Then  we  will  feel  the  call  to  preserve  it. 

Now,  my  friends,  these  are  some  of  the  in- 
dividual qualities  which  you  and  I  need,  and 
which  we  as  a  nation  need  as  we  view  the 
critical  world  situation  of  today. 

I,  for  one,  have  firm  confidence  that  If  we 
use  our  God-given  intelligence  and  Ingenuity 
(including  faith,  integrity  of  purpose  and 
perseverance)  there  is  no  problem  which  we 
cannot  resolve. 

We  say  as  Joslah  Holland  obgs  said.  "God 
give  UB  men  I" 

God  give  us  leadership  and  let  us  each  and 
every  one  contribute  to  that  laaderahlp 
wherever  we  are. 

We  need  not,  however,  despair  for  a  lack 
of  leadership.  It  is  part  of  the  air  we  breath, 
the  soil  we  stand  on,  the  faith  we  possess. 

A  SALUTE  TO  EUROPE'S  STATESMEN 

I  want  to  salute  the  great  statesmen  of 
Europe  who  have  demonstrated  their  lead- 
ership, their  courage,  and  their  vision.  I 
want  to  salute  men  of  the  callt>er  of  Konrad 
Adenauer,  Jean  Monnet,  Alclde  de  Gas  perl, 
Robert  S^uman.  Rene  Pleven.  George  Bi- 
dault.  and  all  the  other  lilce-minded  allied 
statesmen  whom  time  would  not  permit  ms 
to  enunciate. 

They  have  risen  above  mere  national  in- 
terests in  moving  ahead  toward  a  European 
army,  to  implement  the  gre^it  Schuman  plan, 
toward  political  unification  of  the  continent. 

The  Good  Book  tells  us  thi^  without  vision 
a  people  perish.  These  statesmen  have 
demonstrated  vision,  however,  they  are  rising 
above  the  centuries  of  interracial  hatreds,  of 


jealousies,  and  of  fears  and  swpiclms.  They 
are  recognising  the  historic  chaaMiges  of  the 
hour. 

Let  not  Europe  turn  her  back  on  any  of 
these  statesmen.  Let  her  stand  by  them  as 
they  are  standing  by  the  higher  cause  of 
man's  noblest  ideals.  God  is  willing  that  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  European  xinlty  shall 
triximph.    Is  man  wUling? 

CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  with  you.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  jrou. 


Address  by  Hon.  Estet  Kefaarer,  of 
Tennessee,  Before  the  Women's  Na- 
IiomJ  Democratic  Gob 
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or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 


t  ow 

n»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  belore  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  on  January  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  here, 
talking  to  you  ladies  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  today. 

We  might  say  that  this  is  about  our  last 
chance  to  get  a  word  in.  Tomorrow  most  of 
the  talking  wUI  be  done  by  Republicans. 

It  is  a  good  time,  though,  for  a  little  re- 
flection— and  for  some  consideration  of  what 
the  future  may  bring. 

You  know,  we  heard  a  lot  during  the  last 
campaign,  about  the  past  20  years.  But  I 
think  that  I  might  be  forgiven  if  I  do  a  little 
retrospection,  in  perhaps  a  different  vein,  on 
this  day. 

You  know.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  live  through  this  era,  a  time  as 
fraught  with  ideas  and  with  hUtory  as  any 
previous  time. 

A  frlead  of  mine  from  Tennessee  sent  me 
a  clipping  the  other  day.  It  was  from  a  pub- 
lication called  the  Weekly  News  Review.  It 
was  dated  March  2,  1838. 

The  article  said,  that  there  is  "renewed 
interest  throughout  the  Nation  in  the  work 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 

"For  a  long  time."  the  article  continued, 
"there  had  been  doubts  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  great  experiment.  After 
the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  out  two  of  the 
most  Important  New  Deal  measures,  the  NRA 
and  the  AAA.  many  people  assumed  that  the 
TVA  would  be  the  next  to  go.  But  the  action 
of  the  Court  2  weeks  ago  dispelled  these 
doubts." 

Two  weeks  previously  the  Court  bad  de- 
cided that  the  Government  had  a  right  to 
produce  and  sell  electricity  at  its  lower  plant 
in  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala. 

My  friend  sent  the  cUpplng  with  a  note 
which  read:  "Even  though  many  have  for- 
gotten. I  can  remember  growing  up  here  with 
this  section  and  the  South  being  called  eco- 
nomic problem  No.  1.  I  trust  those  in  power 
will  not  again  set  the  clock  back. 

Mentally,  after  reading  that  letter,  I  turned 
the  clock  back,  and  reviewed  the  past  two 
decades.  They  have  been  exciting,  invigor- 
ating times  filled  with  heartaches  but  filled 
with  adventures. 

I  thought  l>ack  to  November  1932.  I  was 
a  lawyer  in  Chattanooga  then.    Times  were 


pretty  rough.  I  remember  sitting  by  the 
radio  and  Jotting  down  the  votes  as  they 
oame  In,  State  by  State.  And  then  I  re- 
member a  few  months  later,  a  voice  over  that 
same  radio— a  wozKlerfully  reassuring  voice 
temng  us  that  "we  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself." 

That  voice — and  the  mtm  behind  itr^ 
ushered  in  a  whole  new  concept  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.  It  was  a  hu- 
manitarian concept.  Its  philosophy  was 
that  government  should  have  a  heart. 

There  was  ushered  in  a  peaceful  revolution 
In  government. 

My  friend,  in  his  note,  recalled  one  phase 
of  that  revolution.  TVA.  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  Muscle  Shoals,  which 
this  article  mentioned,  was  built  during 
World  War  I.  because  of  the  shortage  of  power 
that  existed  then. 

After  the  war,  there  was  the  Govenunent 
with  a  dam  and  a  power  plant  on  its  hands 
and  men  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  said  that  it  would  be  socialistic  for  the 
Government  to  use  that  dam  for  the  benefit 
of  aU  the  people. 

There  were  proposals  in  Congress  at  that 
time  to  sell  M\iscle  Shoals.  Henry  Ford  was 
one  of  the  prospective  purchasers.  Attempts 
to  sell  it  were  frustrated.  But  still  it  just 
sat  there. 

Then,  under  the  administration  of  Ftank- 
lln  Roosevelt,  the  dream  of  TVA  was  boriu 
It  seems  so  everlastingly  right  to  me  that 
the  waters  of  the  rivers,  which  belong  to  all 
the  people,  should  be  harnessed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people.  It  seems  so  everlast- 
ingly right  that  electric  power,  which  is  a 
natural  monopoly,  and  which  we  are  all  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon,  should  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

And  the  facts  prove  the  wisdom  of  this 
conception.  My  friend  recalled  that  the 
South  was  the  Nation's  economic  problem 
No.  1.  We  don't  talk  about  any  section  being 
economic  problem  No.  1  any  more.  Certainly 
the  South  isn't.  And  TVA  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  it  isn't. 

In  helping  rebuild  the  economy  of  the 
South,  TVA  has  helped  rebuild  the  economy 
of  every  other  section.  The  generators  it 
uses  come  from  Schenectady.  The  steel 
from  Pittsburgh.  Salesmen  follow  the  power 
lines  and  sell  things  manufactured  all  over 
the  Nation.  The  entire  Nation  is  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

Yet  the  old  Ideas  of  reaction  are  reawak- 
ening and  stirring  once  more.  It  has  been 
rather  disturbing  to  me  to  read  the  edi- 
torials in  the  McCormick  press  advocating 
the  sale  of  TVA  to  private  Interests  Just  as 
there  were  those  advocates  of  the  sale  of 
Muscle  Shoals  to  Henry  Ford  after  World 
War  I. 

TVA  isnt  the  only  example  of  what  a 
government  with  imagination  and  a  heart 
can  do.  Go  to  any  city  today  and  have  a 
look  at  the  rium-clearance  projects.  There 
you  will  find  families  living  in  clean,  sturdy 
apartments  surrounded  by  light  and  air  and 
with  places  for  kids  to  play. 

Before  you  found  families  Jammed  into 
shaclcs  and  hovels,  sometimes  with  only  a 
half -broken  faucet  out  back,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  a  street  where  the  kids  could  play. 

The  aged  reach  life's  end  with  social  se- 
curity, little  enough  security  to  be  sure,  but . 
enough  to  let  one  live  with  the  necessary 
food  and  medicines  and  clothing  during  their 
last  years. 

The  younger  deposit  their  money  In  banks 
with  assurance  that  the  deposit  is  guaran- 
teed. 

Young  families  can  afford  to  buy  their  own 
homes,  through  Government-secured  mort- 
gages. 

And  while  all  of  this  was  being  done,  our 
free  enterprise,  economic  system  was  bene- 
fiting remarkably. 

The  President's  economic  message  the 
other  day  pointed  out  one  index  of  its  well- 
being.    The   President   reported   that   total 
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national  output  this  past  year  was  $S50  bfl- 
Uon.  In  1939  It  was  $173  blUlon.  Tbess 
figures  are  adjusted  to  the  value  of  the  1960 
dollar. 

But  I  like  to  think  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  more  In  terms  of  the 
individual.  If  the  Individual  Is  doing  all 
right.  BO  Is  the  Nation.  And  the  fact  Is  that, 
more  men  own  their  own  businesses,  more 
people  are  employed,  more  farmers  own  their 
own  farms,  more  families  have  their  own 
homes. 

AU  these  things  mean  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  which  encourages  Individual- 
ism, has  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  during  this  past  20  years. 

I  thought  of  these  things  as  my  friend's 
letter,  and  his  clipping  on  TVA.  caused  me  to 
tiirn  back  the  clock  temporarily  and  review 
the  years  In  between  then  and  now. 

But  reflecting  back  on  that  time  brought 
something  else  to  mind,  too.  That  same 
year  back  In  1933 — when  Pranklln  Rooeevelt 
took  office  another  man.  In  a  land  across  the 
sea,  came  to  power.    He  was  Adolf  Hitler. 

Americans  were  too  busy  generally,  here  at 
home,  with  the  marvelous  expansions  that 
were  coming  about — too  busy  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  funny  looking  little  man 
with  the  fimny  looking  little  mustache. 

He  was  allowed  to  go  Into  the  SudetenlanKl 
and  the  Rhlneland  and  soon  his  legions  threw 
Kurope  Into  war.  Then  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  time — never  more  than  that — before  the 
United  States  also  would  enter  the  war. 
We  did.  We  won — In  a  military  sense. 
But  this  memory  of  Adolf  Hitler  reminded 
me  of  all  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we 
must  do.  to  assert  our  leadership  In  the  world 
In  the  direction  of  peace. 

We  cannot  live  alone  In  the  world — like  It 
or  not.  We  are  going  to  become  Involved  In 
every  major  conflict,  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  ova  own  national  interest  slnxply  wlU 
not  permit  us  to  do  otherwise. 

We  started  out  In  the  right  direction.  A 
great  statesman  from  my  home  State — Cor- 
dsll  Hull — has  assured  his  place  in  history 
with  two  things — ^hls  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  and  the  United  Nations.  He 
la  known  as  the  father  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  philosophy  behind  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  It  seems  to  me.  is 
quite  sound.  It  Is,  perhaps,  twofold:  (1) 
That  we  have  to  Import  in  order  to  live  and 
we  have  to  export  in  order  to  import;  and  (2) 
that  nations  which  trade  together  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  friendly  nations.  The  phi- 
losophy behind  the  United  Nations  is  similar. 
It  is  that  there  is  more  chance  to  keep  na- 
tions from  going  to  war  as  long  as  we  have  a 
conference  table  wltii  the  representatives  of 
those  nations  sitting  around  it. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  reciprocal  trade  fbr 
a  few  moments  because  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  very  basic  parts  of  ovir  foreign  policy. 

Tou  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  building 
up  our  allies  in  a  military  way.  We  had 
to  do  this — and  we  must  continue  to  do  it< — 
because  the  Kremlin  respects  force  first  of 
all.  However,  we  will  be  leaning  upon  weak 
friends  if  they  are  not  economically  strong 
as  well.  The  Commxinist  philosophy  thrives 
upon  poor  economic  conditions — upon  suf- 
fering and  want.  And  no  government  Is 
stable  when  the  country  It  seeks  to  govern 
'  la  in  bad  condition   economically. 

We  saw  this  In  oxir  Marshall  plan,  which 
appllM  partlciilarly  to  Europe,  and  we  have 
been  very  successful  in  helping  our  allies 
build  up  their  economies  through  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  The  same  could  be  said  of 
mutual  security. 

In  much  of  the  world,  point  4  is  of  even 
greater  Importance.  Point  4  is  simply  a 
means  by  which  we  seek  to  share  our  tech- 
nical knowledge  with  other  nations  In  the 
world.  Take  India,  for  example.  India  is 
a  vast  nation,  with  great  potentialities,  but 
with  a  population  that  by  our  standards.  Is 
never  far  from  starvation.  This  is  true  of 
much  of  the  Near  East  and  Far  East. 


The  Communists  are  seeking  to  influence 
these  millions.  It  is  up  to  us  to  show  them 
that  our  way  Is  better  than  the  Communists. 
Whereas  the  Communists  offer  only  bread,  we 
offer  both  bread  and  freedom. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  potent  ways 
that  we  can  show  the  advantages  of  o\ir 
system  is  by  sharing  oxu-  knowledge.  An 
engineer,  showing  them  how  to  build  roads; 
an  agricultural  agent  helping  them  make 
their  land  more  productive;  a  public  health 
nurse  advising  them  on  Illness — that,  in 
essence,  is  point  4.  There  are  many  times 
when  I  believe  that  a  vial  of  penicillin  in 
the  bands  of  a  public  health  service  officer 
can  be  more  convincing  th&n  a  tank.  And 
all  of  these  services,  too,  help  to  rebuild  the 
economies  of  both  ova  friends  and  the  neu- 
tral nations,  who  are  teetering  between  the 
philosophies  of  communism  and  democracy. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  abandon 
point  4  or  the  Marshall  plan  or  mutual  se- 
cxu-ity  by  any  means.  But  if  we  are  to  be 
realistic  we  must  realize  that  all  of  these, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  point  4  which 
costs  very  little,  are  certainly  not  going  to 
expand  and  probably  will  be  contracted. 
Unless  there  is  something  to  replace  the 
economic  aid  we  are  giving,  then  we  can 
anticipate  much  trouble — much  trouble  In- 
deed. 

Through  the  Marshall  plan  we  have  sought 
to  rebuild  the  productive  capacities  of  these 
nations.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  either  giving  aid — or  encouraging 
trade.  And  that's  where  reciprocal  trade 
comes  In. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  ex- 
pires next  April  30.  It  must  be  extended. 
And  we  must  stop  chipping  away  at  it.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any.  American  businesses 
which  need  protection  today  on  the  domestic 
market — and  throughout  much  of  the 
world — they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, because  they  are  so  efficient.  The 
tariff,  therefore,  has  long  outserved  Its  use- 
fulness in  most  instances.  Its  original  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  the  domestic  market 
so  that  domestic  business  could  be  built  up. 
Now  these  businesses  are  strong  and  sturdy — 
and  we  have  got  to  give  the  rest  of  the  world 
a  chance  to  trade  in  America,  or  else  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get  the  dollars  they  need 
to  buy  our  own  goods. 

In  addition,  by  trading  with  other  nations. 
we  are  putting  to  the  test  that  philosophy 
which  hcrids  that  nations  which  do  business 
together  are  friendly  nations.  We  are  also 
encouraging  the  rest  of  the  world  to  trade 
with  us  rather  than  the  Soviet — because  they 
have  to  trade  somewhere. 

Let  xis  consider  also  the  United  Nations.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  keystone  of  our  foreign  policy — 
we  must  protect  and  preserve  it.  We  have 
found  It  simple  to  live  within  the  United 
Nations.  We  were  able  to  work  out  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  We  could 
go  further  toward  political  alliance — which  I 
feel  we  must  do — within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations. 

A  recitation  of  these  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  shows 
how  far  we  In  the  United  States  have  gone 
in  a  recognition  of  our  responsibilities — in 
avoiding  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  the 
past. 

For  instance,  I  think  that  if  we  had  taken 
the  same  view  of  the  world  that  we  have 
held  since  World  War  n  before  that  war,  we 
might  have  avoided  it.  But  then  it  was  our 
policy  to  try  to  live  alone. 

I  think  that  the  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration has  a  great  opportunity  In  this  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  I  believe  this  because  I 
think  that  we  Democrats  will  be  a  different 
kind  of  opposition  from  what  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  think  we  will  be  willing  to  make  foreign 
policy  truly  bipartisan  if  we  are  given  the 
opportunity.  I  think  we  will  decline  to  en- 
gage in  bickering  and  bantering  for  purely 
partisan   purposes.     I   think   that  we   will 


decline  to  engage  In  character  asaaaslnation, 
which  serves  only  to  confuse  our  efforts  to 
work  out  a  peaceful  world. 

For  Instance,  although  General  Elsenhower 
was  the  president  of  Columbia  University, 
where  some  professor  may  possibly  have  been 
Influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Marx.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  Democrats  will  accviae  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  of  left-wing  sympathies. 

And,  although  Mr.  Dulles,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  the  first  to  recommend 
Alger  Hiss  as  a  good  man  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  Demo- 
crats will  suspect  Mr.  Dulles  of  being  pinko. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  thought  will  ooc\ir 
to  us  that  either  of  them  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  China.  Nor  will 
we  svispect  either  of  them  of  willingly  throw- 
ing any  other  nation  down  the  drain  for 
democracy — Just  lor  the  fun  of  it. 

I  have  made  these  last  few  observations 
because  I  believe  they  point  up  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Republicans  have  in  their 
new  administration.  We  Democrats  were 
siispect.  The  Republicans,  through  an  ex- 
cess of  partisanship,  made  us  suspect.  We 
won't.  I  trust,  do  the  same  for  them.  There- 
fore, they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing a  coiuse  that  is  best  for  the  Natloo^ 
and  will  have  our  support  in  doing  so. 

If  they  follow  the  advice  of  John  Cowles, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Look  magazine,  and 
an  Important  Republican,  and  support  the 
Nehru  government,  they  can  be  sure  that 
we  will  not  accuse  them  of  coddling  a  fence 
straddler. 

This  type  of  maneuverability  In  foreign 
affairs  Is  Important.  Britain,  which  has  had 
considerable  success  in  this  field,  always 
has  had  it.  Now  we  Democrats.  I  believe, 
are  going  to  serve  our  Nation  well  by  giving 
it  to  the  United  States.  It  is  perhaps  the 
role  destined  for  us  at  this  moment  In  his- 
tory. It  Is  at  least  a  role  which  I  trust  wa 
will  carefully  and  conscientiously  pursue. 
Perhaps  in  doing  so  we  will  be  able  to  bring 
some  sanity  into  the  world  concept  of  do- 
mestic American  politics.  And  perhaps  we 
will  give  the  Republicans  an  example  which 
they  can  follow  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, when  they  will  again  be  members  of 
the  minority. 


Address  by  Hob.  Bimiet  Maybaak,  of 
Soath  Carolina,  Before  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1053 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  26  of  this  year  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank]  spoke  before 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
at  Dallas.  Tex.  It  was  an  astute  analysis 
of  domestic  and  world  conditions  and  I 
believe  the  address  should  be  available 
for  the  information  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

As  an  elected  official  of  a  State  that  both 
produces  and  processes  cotton,  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
your  annual  convention.     It  has  been  my 
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pleasxire  in  Washington  to  work  with  yotv 
officials  and  staff  members.  I  share  the  ap- 
preciation of  Members  of  Congress  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  for  the  constructive 
and  effective  Job  done  by  your  representa- 
tives belore  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  departments  of  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  welcomed  testimony 
from  the  cotton  council  on  matters  In  which 
you  are  interested.  Your  spokesmen  always 
made  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
committee's  deliberations.  I  have  seen  your 
representatives  move  speedily  and  effectively 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try from  abuses  by  administrative  officials  of 
th^  Government.  I  recall  particularly  events 
of  last  summer  when  OPS  att<mpted.  in  what 
was  publicly  descrlt>ed  as  an  attempt  to  re- 
move celling  price  regulations  on  cottonseed 
oil.  to  roll  back  ceilings  then  in  effect  on 
this  commodity.  This  Joker  in  the  order 
was  soon  spotted  by  representatives  of  the 
cotton  council,  proper  protests  were  filed 
with  OPS  and  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  and  this  threatened  inequity 
was  rescinded.  I  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  close  relationship  with  the  cotton 
council. 

I  know  all  of  you  are  interested  in  what 
lies  ahead  of  us  on  tho  national  legislative 
front.  I  wish  I  could  answer  all  of  t|)e  ques- 
tions which  I  know  are  in  your  minds.  How- 
ever, I  must,  because  of  the  lack  of  time,  as 
well  as  the  inability  to  read  a  crystal  ball, 
speak  only  in  general  terms. 

First.  I  know  all  of  you  are  asking.  "What 
about  the  budget  and  taxes?  Can  we  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  give  a  measure  of  relief 
from  oppressive  taxes?"  Frankly.  I  do  not 
know.  The  answers  lies  with  the  new  admin- 
istration and  with  the  programs  and  policies 
which  It  will  advance.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  reductions  in  spending,  sizable  reduc- 
tions, can  and  must  be  made.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  to  spend  at  the  rate  of  re- 
cent years;  we  cannot  pile  deficit  on  deficit, 
without  threatening  the  stability  of  our 
economy.  And  without  a  stable  economy  we 
cannot  maintain  the  military  strength  which 
a  troubled  world  dictates. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions. It  will  take  courage  and  fortitude  on 
the  part  of  individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  forbearance  and  self-denial  by  the  peo- 
ple. Some  of  our  pet  projects  or  programs 
will  have  to  be  delayed  or  suspended.  Some 
of  the  services  we  have  come  to  expect  in 
recent  years  will  have  to  be  halted.  Cities, 
counties,  and  States  will  have  to  assume  an 
ever-growing  share  of  the  btirdens  of  govern- 
ment. We  will  have  to  give  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  goal  of  less  centralized  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

But  assume  that  we  do  these  things  and 
achieve  bedrock  economy  in  the  regular 
functions  of  government.  We  will  have  suc- 
ceeded In  making  some  reductions  in  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  budget.  The  gi- 
gantic outlays  for  defense  and  related  expen- 
ditures still  must  be  faced.  The  proportions 
of  the  Job  were  outlined  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage which  retiring  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted earlier  this  month  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  He  requested  a  total 
of  •78.600.000.000.  of  which  (46 .3 00 .000.000 
was  for  defense  alone,  exclusive  of  other  re- 
lated defense  expenditures.  It  is  obvious 
tl^  more  substantial  budget  reductions  must 
come  from  this  one  Item.  Can  it  be  done 
without  seriously  Impairing  ovir  actual  mili- 
tary strength? 

Top  military  people  will  admit,  in  mo- 
ments of  candor,  that  defense  budget  items 
are  Inflated.  The  military  is  notorlo\is  for 
asking  for  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  Con- 
gress is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  separat- 
ing the  lean  from  the  fat.  We  have  been 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  trained  staffs  to 
check  the  military  requests  and  to  point  out 
where  cuts  can  be  made  without  impairing 
actual  defense  strength.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee yna  have  ftrnds  to  employ  a  larger 
trained  staff,  and  we  should  be  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  military  on  more  even 
terms  in  this  annual  battle  of  the  budget. 

Related  to  the  budget  for  our  own  Armed 
Forces  is  that  for  foreign  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  In  recent  years  this  has  been  a 
tremendous  sum,  as  great  as  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  before  the  war.  There  Is  a  limit 
to  what  the  United  States  can  do.  through 
emergency  measures  of  this  kind,  to  bring 
economic  stability  to  our  friends  abroad.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  collective 
secxirity  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
is  possible  only  If  we  have  a  sound  economic 
base  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot 
hope  to  build  the  foundation  for  collective 
security  on  grants-in-aid  and  loans  of  ques- 
tionable long-range  value.  Something  more 
basic  and  more  far  reaching  is  needed. 

I  believe  I  can  state  with  certainty  that 
Congress  will  modify  considerably  the  Tru- 
man budget  request  of  •78,600.000,000  for  for- 
eign economic  and  military  aid.  This  is  an 
auspicious  time  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  our 
foreign-assistance  program,  to  give  substance 
to  the  slogan,  "trade,  not  aid,"  which  is  the 
announced  goal  of  our  foreign  allies.  I  will 
talk  more  about  this  slogan  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  time  for  outright  economic 
grants  is  past,  however  necessary  and  desir- 
able it  tnlght  have  been  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  In  a  recent  statement 
to  the  Senate,  I  declared:  "It  is  incredible 
to  expect  self-respecting  and  sovereign  na- 
tions to  become  stronger  and  soundly  pros- 
perous on  programs  of  charity.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that,  if  we  want  to  lick  the 
world's  economic  problems,  we  must  use  the 
tested  economic  tools  that  this  Nation's 
economy  has  demonstrated  and  proven." 

In  line  with  this,  Senator  Capkhabt,  of  In- 
diana, who  has  succeeded  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  introduced  for  the 
two  of  tts  a  resolution  authorizing  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  study  of  means 
and  methods  for  increasing  and  expanding 
our  international  trade  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, and  such  other  agencies  and  de- 
vices as  will  facilitate  increased  investments 
abroad  and  expand  our  international  trade. 
The  goaa  of  this  study  Is  to  devise  a  program 
that  will  provide  for  our  allies  the  economic 
climate  in  which  a  mutually  profitable  inter- 
national trade  can  thrive.  Our  allies  need 
free  and  sufficient  capital  to  utilize  more 
fully  the  most  efficient  and  modern  indus- 
trial techniques.  They  must  build  their  in- 
dustrial systems  to  the  point  where  they 
can  compete  on  the  world  market,  earning 
their  way  in  the  world,  and  not  dependent 
upon  a  handout  from  the  American  people. 
That  Is  the  way  they  want  it;  surely  the 
American  people  are  astute  enough  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  tools  with  which  to  do 
this  necessary  Job. 

The  study  which  Senator  Capxrakt  and  I 
have  proposed  should  go  a  long  way  in  meet- 
ing this  need.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
discover  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
climate  for  increased  private  foreign  invest- 
ments, possibly  through  some  form  of  invest- 
ment-guaranty system  or  special-tax  system, 
and  can  develop  ways  of  utilizing  more  fully 
the  facilities  of  existing  governmental  and 
International  financial  Institutions. 

The  Congress  must  also,  in  planning  a 
sound  foreign-trade  policy,  keep  In  mind  the 
necessity  for  our  allies  to  trade  with  tis.  We 
miist  not  close  our  markets,  through  pro- 
hibitive tariffs  and  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices, to  them.  Congress  will  face  a  chal- 
lenge In  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  expires  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  and  what  we  do  then  may  well 
determine  whether  "trade,  not  aid"  will  be- 
come the  cornerstone  of  a  new  and  pro- 
gressive international-trade  policy  or  will 
remain  a  beautiful  but  meaningless  slogan. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  remind  our  for- 
eign  friends   they  have  obligations  which 


cannot  be  shirked.  Artificial  controls  on  the 
convertibility  of  currency,  restrictive  quotas 
which  protect  high  cost,  inefficient  local  in- 
dustries to  the  exclusion  of  all  competition— 
these  smd  other  barriers  to  an  enlightened, 
progressive  trade  program  must  be  removed 
if  this  goal  of  multilateral  tree  trade  Is 
again  realised  for  this  world. 

Now,  let's  keep  in  mind  that  America  has 
been  more  than  generous  in  her  efforts  to 
help  create  a  favorable  trade  climate.  The 
United  States  has  contributed  close  to  •M,- 
000.000.000  net  to  foreign  countries  in  the 
interest  of  trade  stability  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Our  country  has  also  set  the 
example  in  cutting  down  trade  barriers. 
America  led  in  the  formation  of  the  General 
Agreement  for  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  lowered 
her  tariffs  considerably.  Customs  have  been 
reduced  two-thirds  from  Smoot-Hawley 
levels;  more  than  55  percent  of  all  Imports 
into  the  United  States  are  now  on  the  free 
list.  On  those  which  are  dutiable,  the  cus- 
toms average  only  about  12  percent  of  the 
ad  valorem  values. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  it  was 
through  American  incentive  that  such  agen- 
cies as  the  International  Settlement  Fund, 
World  Bank  for  Reconstruction,  and  the 
European  Payments  Union  were  established. 
In  each  case.  Uncle  Bam  carried  the  major 
financial  burden.  Out  of  the  total  Federal 
revenues  during  the  past  7  years,  some  11 
percent  has  been  paid  out  in  such  under- 
takings, in  the  name  of  one  slogan  or  another 
which  has  kept  up  the  taxpayer's  Interest  and 
support.  It's  a  familiar  list — lend-lease, 
European  recovery,  economic  coop>eration. 
closing  the  dollar  gap,  mutual  security,  and 
the  rest. 

Now,  let's  have  a  closer  look  at  the  newest 
of  these  phrases — "Trade,  not  aid."  These 
are  high-sounding  words  which  anyone  can 
agree  In  principle.  They  can  also  be  decep- 
tive because  no  simple,  single  formtila  can 
solve  the  problems  now  disrupting  inter- 
national commerce.  What's  more,  now  that 
we  are  getting  near  the  bottom  of  the  cash- 
aid  barrel,  this  slogan  might  imply  that 
aid  all  of  a  sudden  is  a  bad  thing,  and  we 
must  give  the  world  trade  instead,  as  though 
up  until  now  we  have  been  trading  like 
misers  clutching  our  riches  behind  walls  of 
isolationism. 

The  very  opposite  is  the  truth,  however. 
American  imports  now  range  from  ten  and 
one-half  to  eleven  billion  dollars  in  value 
each  year;  they  have  multiplied  four  times 
from  prewar  days  and  doubled  since  1947. 
Over  half  the  goods  wo  buy  from  foreign 
lands  come  in  duty  free,  and  another  35  per- 
cent are  subject  to  only  nominal  rates — raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  and  the  like.  These 
flow  in  with  no  impediments,  and  certainly 
there  Is  no  effort  to  curtail  their  consump- 
tion here.  Indeed  we'd  like  to  buy  much 
mc»-e  of  such  items  as  copper,  tin,  and  other 
strategic  materials  if  they  were  available. 

As  for  America's  export  trade.  It  runs  In 
value  about  ^15,000,000,000  a  year.  Some 
people  call  the  difference  between  exports 
and  imports  the  dollar  gap  but  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say  this  difference  is  what  we 
give  away,  because  it  represents  that  part 
of  our  exports  which  is  not  paid  for.  It 
would  be  hardly  less  than  miraculous  if  ex- 
ports did  not  exceed  imports  by  that  amount. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  United 
States  is,  in  fact,  releasing  dollars  in  much  i^ 
greater  volume  than  represented  by  com- 
modity imports  and  forelgn-ald  grants. 
Spending  by  our  tourists.  United  States  pri- 
vate capital  overseas,  the  huge  payments  for 
foreign  military  Installations  and  occupation 
forces,  all  these  amount  to  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  •21,000,000,000,  equal  to  about 
80  percent  of  total  world  trade.  This  does 
more  than  finance  the  trade  and  capital 
transactions  of  the  United  States  abroad:  It 
is  also  a  big  fact<»-  in  the  trade  ot  many 
nations. 

So  much  for  what  America  ha*  dKne  and 
Is  doing.    How  Is  the  rest  of  Vtt»  wvKiA  tnttaf 
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to  attain  International  economic  stability? 
The  picture  te  mixed,  unfortunately,  and 
tbls  la  why  the  character  of  f  ut\ure  American 
policy  cannot  be  encompassed  in  a  single 
formula. 

Right  after  the  war.  everyone  assumed 
production  recovery  was  the  answer  needed 
for  balancing  trade,  so  most  American  for- 
eign aid  went  into  industrial  rehabilitation. 
Western  European  countries  now  enjoy  pro- 
duction outputs  ranging  from  130  to  160 
percent  of  prewar  performance.  Their  ex- 
ports have  also  expanded  sharply  in  many 
cases — Germany,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia 
In  particular. 

Throughout  the  overseas  sterling  area, 
however,  trade  deficits  exist,  and  these  are 
being  overcome  only  by  drastic  Import  con- 
trols. India  has  fenced  herself  in,  commer- 
cially speaking,  by  virtual  prohibitions 
against  all  Imports  erf  the  type  that  can  be 
produced  at  home.  Practically  without  ex- 
ception the  Latin-American  countries  like- 
wise have  rigid  systems  of  controls  on  both 
Imports  and  exports.  Trade  barriers  block 
the  flow  of  goods  throughout  the  Near  East, 
Africa.  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Although  varying 
from  one  country  to  another  in  either  degree 
or  kind,  the  practice  of  trade-restriction  is 
almost  universal.  Three  general  reasons  can 
be  found  for  this  sitxiatlon: 

First,  a  number  of  countries  have  allowed 
excessive  inflation — Argentina,  Australia, 
Brazil.  Prance,  and  Italy  being  some  random 
examples.  Such  countries  have  undergone 
abnomuQ  expansion  of  public  and  private 
credit,  along  with  huge  spending  programs 
for  internal  development  and  social  welfare. 
Theii'  price  structiires  are  way  out  of  line 
above  the  world  level  of  prices.  It  should 
seem  clear  to  anybody  that  the  trade  plight 
of  countries  whose  Internal  prices  have  shot 
up  wildly  is  a  problem  of  price  adjustment 
or  currency  devaluation.  When  a  country's 
prices  are  too  high  because  of  inflation,  she 
cannot  expect  other  countries  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  her  exports. 

Second,  growing  nationalism  or  isolation- 
ism Is  associated  with  the  trade  troubles  of 
certain  covmtries.  Programs  of  outright  gov- 
ernment ownership  are  discouraging  private 
capital  Investment  in  certain  lands — Iran 
and  Bolivia  are  examples.  A  number  of  other 
nations.  In  Latin  America  and  the  Near  East 
especially,  have  developed  climates  unfavor- 
able to  the  growth  of  private  Investment. 
Without  fall  such  countries  surround  them- 
selves with  trade  barriers.  i 

Thirdly,  trade  difficulties  of  some  nations 
are  intensified  by  the  natrire  of  their  chief 
export  products,  particularly  if  they  are  one^ 
product  countries.  For  the  products  are 
always  subject  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  sup- 
ply, demand,  and  prices.  If  the  products 
happen  to  be  agricultural,  they  run  up 
against  the  further  hazards  of  crop  failure 
or  poor  growing  conditions. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  therefore. 
Inflation,  nationalism,  and  changes  in  world 
demand  for  basic  products  have  all  had  a 
part  in  widening  the  international  network 
of  trade  restrictions.  All  three  factors  have 
merged  together  in  some  countries  to  bring 
threefold  destructlveness. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  Is  that  once 
trade  and  exchange  restrictions  are  adopted 
as  a  i>ollcy,  they  multiply  by  themselves. 
One  country  decides  to  limit  its  Imports  so 
the  exports  of  a  second  country  have  to  be 
reduced:  then  the  second  country  has  to 
reduce  its  imports  from  a  third  country,  and 
so  on.  After  this  has  gone  on  a  while,  the 
controls  originally  set  up  by  the  first  country 
to  deal  with  primary  effects  have  to  be 
extended  and  sharpened  to  cope  with  the 
secondary  effects  of  the  controls  of  the  other 
countries,  like  the  give  and  take  of  a  huge 
chess  game.  This  kind  of  sequence  can  lead, 
logically,  to  only  one  final  result— complete 
trade  strangulation. 

My  feeling  is  that  each  country  must  first 
put  its  own  house  in  order  before  we  can 


achieve  a  satisfactory  restoration  of  world 
trade  on  a  free-trading,  multilateral  basis. 
The  solution  will  come  when  each  nation 
puts  itself  into  a  trading  position  in  keeping 
with  commonsense  principles  of  elementary 
economics.  Wasteful  use  of  public  funds, 
inefficient  production,  and  overlnflatlon  must 
be  corrected,  then  the  road  will  be  clear  for 
an  orderly  resumption  of  sound  internal 
progress  in  each  land  and  a  return  to  normal 
international  trade. 

Several  Western  Eiu-opean  covintries  have 
reached  ihls  stage,  as  well  as  they  can  attain 
it  by  themselves  alone.  The  United  King- 
dom and  the  sterling  area  are  on  its  thresh- 
old. Whatever  funds  may  be  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition,  the  United  States  will 
no  doubt  supply,  and  rightly  so.  But  this 
ought  to  be  the  final  chapter  of  the  fantastic 
story  of  financial  aid  which  has  been  written 
since  World  War  n. 

Let  first  things  come  first.  Given  condi- 
tions of  sound  economics  and  reasonable 
governmental  philosophy,  world  trade  and 
American  trade  with  it  will  flourish  as  never 
before. 

The  true  purpose  of  good  government,  in 
my  view,  should  be  to  ccmserve  and  foster 
the  development  of  our  economic  strength. 
Too  often  over  the  recent  years,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  governmental  policy  has 
made  business  a  whipping  boy,  and  we 
glad  that  era  has  passed.  We  are  also  gratis 
fied  to  see  an  end  to  the  "Uncle-ls-rich," 
"The-govemment-ls-my-shepherd"  kind  of 
attitude  that  crept  into  the  thinking  of  so 
many  million  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Let  us  now  look  forward  to  government  truly 
of  law  and  not  of  administrative  edict, 
wherein  the  agents  of  administration  shall 
govern  impartially  with  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people  and  all  segments  of  the 
e«pnomy  uppermost  In  mind. 

I  know  that  you  are  Interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  controls  on  prlcte  and  wages.  This 
has  been  a  controversial  issue  and  one  on 
which  you  and  I  did  not  always  agree.  How- 
ever, I  was  convinced  that  temporary  con- 
trols on  prices  and  wages,  sufficient  to  see 
the  countJ7  through  a  transition  period  from 
peace  to  a  war  economy,  were  essential.  In 
the  long  run,  I  realized  that  we  must  place 
our  reliances  upon  more  effective  methods 
of  controlling  Inflation — restrictions  on 
credit,  both  for  financial  institutions  and 
consumers,  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  policy  and 
the  strictest  government  economy.  Many 
economists  now  believe  the  time  for  direct 
controls  has  passed,  that  we  can  free  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  agriculture  from  irksome 
and  restrictive  regulations  without  inviting 
another  inflationary  spiral.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  they  are  correct.  I  am  anxious 
to  drop  all  controls  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
insisted  that  OPS  carry  out  a  policy  of  lift- 
ing controls  on  all  commodities  and  services 
selling  substantially  below  ceiling  prices. 
Despite  administrative  opposition,  this  pro- 
gram is  well  advanced,  and  even  without 
congressional  action  ending  controls  it  is 
possible  that  economic  forces  at  work  today — 
production  and  demand — would  bring  about 
the  suspension  of  all  controls  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  What  the  new  Congress  does 
about  controls  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  wishes  of  the  new  administration. 

And  now,  what  about  relief  from  oppres- 
sive tax  rates?  What  Congress  does  in  this 
field  will  be  determined  largely  by  our  suc- 
cess in  reducing  expenditures  and  balancing 
the  budget.  I  doubt  if  the  people,  aware  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  continued  deficits 
and  a  mounting  public  debt,  would  want 
Congress  to  place  tax  relief  ahead  of  a  sound 
fiscal  program.  We  could  achieve  temporary 
tax  relief,  at  the  expense  of  a  balanced  bud- 
get, only  to  find  that  Individual  savings  are 
more  than  offset  by  renewed  Inflationary  fires 
fed  by  a  continued  deficit.  I  hope  that  we 
can  reduce  spending  to  the  point  where  tax 
relief  Is  possible.  Present  rates  are  not  only 
oppressive;  they  also  stifle  initiative  and  will. 


in  the  long  run,  become  self-defeating.  X, 
for  one,  will  dedicate  myself  during  the  com- 
ing months  to  the  task  of  achieving  tax 
relief  through  the  only  sound  means  possi- 
ble— the  reduction  of  Oovemmeut  expendi- 
tures. 

I  realize  I  have  not  painted  a  rosy  picture 
of  the  future  for  you  here  today.  Despite 
this.  I  do  not  look  at  the  future  with  mis- 
givings or  doubts.  I  have  faith  that  this 
Government  of  ours,  and  the  people  of  this 
Republic,  are  capable  of  meeting  and  over- 
coming the  difficult  problems  which  He  ahead 
of  VIS.  With  patience,  fortitude,  and  a  firm 
belief  in  the  God-given  rights  of  a  fre« 
people,  we  will  prevail.  We  will  remain  mil- 
itarily strong  to  meet  the  threats  of  an 
aggressive  and  expanding  international  com- 
munism. We  will  continue  to  work  with 
free  countries  everywhere  to  restore  peace, 
tranquility,  and  economic  freedom  of  a 
troubled  world.  And  we  will  do  these  things 
without  sacrifice  of  personal  freedom  at 
home  or  the  financial  enslavement  of  our 
people. 


America  and  the  Futore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOOISIAJTA 

IM  THS  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1953 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "America  and  the  Future,"  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  sres- 
terday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
again  be  in  St.  Louis.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  occasion  of  my  return  was  prompted  by 
an  invitation  to  address  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association.  I  would  like  to  outline 
briefly  for  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  the 
future  holds  for  this  unexcelled  valley,  and 
also  to  apprise,  in  order,  thoee  tasks  that  I 
feel  must  be  undertaken  if  our  country  Is 
to  remain  the  bulwark  of  freedom  and  re- 
tain world  leadership,  and  if  the  American 
economy  is  to  continue  to  expand  and 
prosper. 

At  the  time  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation was  Incorporated  In  1019,  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  were  filled  with  hope.  We 
had  Just  fought  a  most  cruel  war,  ostensibly 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and 
I.  for  one,  along  with  many  others,  looked 
forward  to  an  uninterrupted  era  of  national 
prosperity  and  international  peace  and 
friendship.  At  the  same  time,  the  charter 
members  of  this  association — which,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  had  Its  inception  in  my  honxe 
State — were  looking  ahead  also.  They  fore- 
saw the  day  when  the  mighty  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  would  play  an  even  greater 
part  in  the  economic  life  of  our  oountr|u 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  vision. 
Since  the  day  the  first  river  boat  drifted  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  the  father  of 
waters  has  been  destined  to  Im  the  backbone, 
the  living  spinal  cord,  of  this  country. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  In  the  past 
several  centuries.  Since  the  frontier  days 
when  this  modern  city  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
farthest  outpost  of  civilization,  when  beyond 
it  much  wilderness,  some  desert  and  lofty 
mountains  sUetchad  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific, our  valley  has  grown  up.  Statistics 
cannot  tell  the  full  story,  but  they  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  contribution  that 
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this  very  spaclotis  area — comprising  a  R3ratem 
of  rivers  and  tributary  streams  draining  near- 
ly half  of  our  country — has  rendered  to  our 
economy.  Today  the  Mississippi  Valley  con- 
tains over  50  percent  of  our  population;  in 
this  vast  American  heartland  Is  located  half 
of  all  our  Nation's  Industry.  Our  valley  is 
the  breadbasket  of  America — nay,  a  great  part 
of  the  world — for  Ita  fertile  soils  yield  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  agrlc\iltural  production  of 
the  United  States. 

Additional  wealth  lies  beneath  the  valley's 
fertile  plains.  Sixty  percent  of  aU  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  United  States  are  found 
here.  That  SO  percent  Includes  95  percent 
of  this  country's  bituminous  coal  and  82  per- 
cant  of  our  known  petroleum  reserves. 

This  wealth  sounds  enormous,  and  it  some- 
times gives  rise  to  the  Impression  that  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  reached  the  peak  of  its 
development.  That  is  not  so — ^for  while  the 
past  offers  an  unexcelled  record  of  achieve- 
ment, the  future  offers  much  more— demands 
much  more — and  will  require  the  efforts  of 
each  Individual  Inhabitant  of  this  fertile  area. 

This  effort  should,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
take  three  broad  directions.  First,  aU  pos- 
sible attempts  should  be  made  to  conserve 
our  valley's  resources — particularly  the  pre- 
cious God-given  and  Irreplaceable  agricul- 
tural topsoli.  Second,  we  must  continue  to 
devote  much  time  and  provide  substantial 
sums  of  money  toward  developing  the  great 
transportation  potentialities  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries.  Third,  we  must 
make  our  valley  Latin -American  trade  con- 
scious, for  aa  transportation  facilities  are 
expanded  the  responsibility  for  developing 
the  virgin  resources  to  the  south  of  us  will 
become  ours. 

These  three  suggestions — conservation  of 
otir  i^tural  resources,  expansion  of  our  trans- 
porutlon  facilities,  and  the  development  of 
Latin-American  trade — should  set  the  key- 
note for  the  future.  All  three  objectives 
miut  be  accomplished  If  our  Nation  is  to 
maintain  its  place  among  the  councils  of  the 
world  and  if  our  people  are  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve— and  even  better — their  standard  of 
living.  The  task  of  today's  generation — and 
It  is  monunwntal — U  to  achieve  all  three 
of  them. 

This  past  stunmer  while  the  Congress  was 
In  recess  I  spent  considerable  time  in  my 
home  State  of  Louisiana.  I  devoted  over  3 
months  to  driving  along  the  back  lanes  and 
side  roads  of  all  64  parishes,  and  I  saw  many 
indications  of  heartening  development,  of 
wise  farming  practices,  and  of  a  rebirth  of 
badly  eroded  areas  through  modern  soli  con- 
servation. I  came  back  to  my  home  town 
encouraged — and  yet  concerned — for  while 
the  red-clay  hills  of  north  Louisiana  are  be- 
ing reclaimed  by  the  magic  of  soU  conserva- 
tion the  Mississippi  River  still  bears  its  awe- 
Insplrlng  load  of  topsoU  past  New  Orleans 
and  into  the  sea. 

It  dlsturl>ed  me  to  stand  on  the  wharves 
of  New  Orleans  this  summer,  as  I  have  many 
times  l>efore,  and  watch  the  muddy  Missis- 
sippi swirl  ptist.  with  the  realization  before 
me  that  the  Father  of  Waters  carries  an  esti- 
mated half  million  tons  of  Irreplaceable  top- 
soil  past  the  Crescent  City  and  on  to  the 
Gulf  each  year.  This  water-borne  silt  com- 
prises the  cream  of  the  fine,  rich  farming 
lands  of  the  central  plains  and  the  fertile 
Mississippi  Delta.  Common  sense  tells  us 
that  unless  this  destructive  process  is 
stopped,  or  at  best  slowed  greatly,  the  bread 
basket  of  our  Nation  will  eventually  become 
a  barren  desert.  None  of  us  here  today  will 
live  to  see  it,  but  posterity  most  assuredly 
will.  Unless  we  act  today,  America's  fertile 
heartland  will  become  that  which  our  own 
settlers  once  thought  It — ^the  Great  American 
Desert. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of 
man's  primary  attributes  is  his  abUity  to 
learn  by  experience.  From  what  psycholo- 
gists describe  as  the  conditioned  reflex  in  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  to  the  thinking  process 
which  characterizes  man.  the  process  of  evo- 


lution has  brought  us  to  the  peak  of  intel- 
lectual achievement — for  man  is  destined  not 
only  to  learn  by  experience  but  to  tie  able  to 
put  these  experiences  to  xue  in  order  to 
better  and  improve  his  state. 

Unfortiuately,  it  seems  that  this  great 
gift  to  the  hvunan  species  is  often  neglected. 
For  certainly,  the  past  offers  eloquent  evi- 
dence as  to  the  consequences  of  wasteful 
expendltiire  of  land  resources.  Not  very  far 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  stand  today  vast  deserts.  In  a  portion  of 
this  area,  where  two  mighty  rivers,  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  parallel  each  other,  was  the 
beginning  of  civilization  upon  our  earth,  ac- 
cording to  some  eminent  historians.  This, 
in  Biblical  times,  was  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  Today,  it  stands  almost  barren  and 
desolate,  with  sparse  human  habitation, 
mainly  ithe  tents  of  occasional  nomadic 
travelmu  Nevertheless,  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley,  commonly  known  as  Mesopotamia, 
was  capable  of  supporting  a  porsvilatlon  of 
over  15.000.000  people,  and  could  have  sup- 
ported them  bountifully.  This  was  the  val- 
ley of  plenty,  the  site  of  the  fabulous  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon.  Over  the  centtirles, 
the  great  annual  floods  of  the  two  rivers 
washed  away  the  rich  topsoli,  which  clogged 
those  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  left  in 
their  wake  much  desolation.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  valley  became  less  able  to  support 
human  life,  xintil  today  it  affords  but  a  scant 
living  to  less  than  3.000.000  people.  And 
those  who  had  so  recklessly  squandered  the 
natural  resources  once  abundant  there — 
those  who  neglected  to  put  as  much  back  Into 
the  soli  as  they  were  taking  out — those 
who  could  or  would  not  understand  that 
the  mighty  rivers  which  fed  them  could 
also  make  them  starve — those  people  were 
forced  to  migrate  elsewhere,  or  to  accept  a 
reduced  standard  of  Uving  and  the  status 
of  a  substandard  race. 

I  am  flfure  that  this  tragedy  will  never  hap- 
pen in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  genera- 
tion of  today.  I  am  convinced,  will  apply 
the  experiences  of  our  middle-eastern 
brothers,  and  apply  them  wisely  and  profit- 
ably. The  alfalfa  and  kudzu  and  clover 
that  are  bringing  life  to  the  once -eroded 
red-day  soils  of  oiir  Southland  indicate 
that  a  realization  ot  what  could  hi^ipen  is 
indeed  deeply  Implanted  in  our  people's 
minds.  The  contour  plowing,  the  strip  farm- 
ing, the  crop  rotation  practiced  throughout 
otir  valley  offer  ample  indication  that  our 
farmers  are  determined  not  to  let  the  Amer- 
ican heartland  become  another  Mesopotamia. 
Every  dam  built  and  every  irrigation  and 
conservation  practice  inaugurated  is  grapliic 
proof  that  something  is  being  done. 

But  is  it  enough?  Are  we  dc^ng  all  that 
we  could  and  should?  True,  the  disastrous 
annual  floods  of  our  great  central  artery, 
the  Mississippi  River,  are  graduaUy  being 
overcome.  The  excess  rainfall  and  the  an- 
nual spring  thaws  are  not  inundating  the 
vast  acreages  they  once  did.  Nevertheless, 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  continues  to 
inch  ite  way  into  the  Gulf — that  vast  river 
continues  to  dtunp  its  fabulous  load  of  top 
soil  out  into  the  salt  sea.  And  while  what 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  refer  to  as  main-stem 
floods  have  been  almost  completely  relegated 
to  the  past,  the  muddy  waters  of  ramp«iging 
ti^butary  streams  continue  to  take  their  toll. 
Kaniuui  sxiffered  in  1951;  Missouri  was  strick- 
en in  1952.  Losses  ran  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars — if  actual  dollar  assess- 
ments can  be  made  to  adequately  measure 
the  loss  of  crops  and  soil  resources  and  even 
human  life  these  inundations  cost. 

Flood  control  U  problem  No.  1.  Tlie  water- 
ways of  our  valley  must  not  only  be  brought 
under  control;  they  mxist  be  nuide  to  help 
Instead  of  cripple.  We  must  not  only  find 
ways  to  end  the  annual  rampages  of  our 
rivers,  we  must  learn  to  make  these  rivers 
work  for  lu  instead  of  against  us.  For  the 
future  presents  an  almost  Incredible  chal- 
lenge—one we  must  meet  if  our  Nation  la 


to  suTTlve  and  If  our  people  are  to  Tf«ti<nt^ln 
their  present  standard  of  living. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  estimated 
that  the  popuUUon  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  Increase'  diu-ing  the  years  to 
come  and  will  reach  aome  190,000.000  by  1975. 
That  estimate  in  itself  is  astounding — but 
with  this  increase  in  population  wiU  com* 
attendant  problems.  The  most  pressing  of 
these  will  be  the  supplying  of  adequate  food 
and  fiber  to  maintain  this  additional  popu- 
lation in  the  style  to  which  we  Americana 
have  become  accustomed.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  the  United  States  of  America  must 
harvest  some  530.000.000  acres  of  cropland 
in  1975  if  our  people  are  to  be  as  well  fed 
and  as  well  clothed  as  they  were  during  the 
period  1935-39.  That  530.000.000  acres  rep. 
resents  some  68,000.000  acres  more  than  we 
now  have — in  other  words,  we  must  find 
nearly  70,000,000  acres  more  cropland  In  1975 
than  we  have  been  able  to  harvest  during  the 
past  a  years. 

But  of  even  more  concern  Is  the  predic- 
tion  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  by  this  crucial  year — by  1975 — our 
farmers  will  have  found  only  45.000.000  acraa. 
This  means  that,  for  all  practical  purpoaes, 
our  agriculture  wUl  face  a  farmland  deficit 
of  nearly  23.000.000  acres  by  1975  and  our 
people  could  feel  the  pinch  for  food  and  fiber 
that  land  would  have  produced,  had  it  l>een 
in  existence.  At  first  glance,  it  appears  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  much  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  some  23  years  hence. 

Fortunately,  the  problem  is  not  without 
solution.  Advances  in  research  and  farming 
practices — the  use  of  more  fertilizer  and 
higher  yielding  varieties — promise  to  make 
up  In  per-acre  production  what  this  23,000.- 
000  acre  land  deficit  should  yield.  In  other 
words,  by  increasing  per-acre  yields,  we  can 
find,  within  the  existing  and  reclaimed, 
farmland  we  expect  to  have  by  1975,  that  vl-* 
tally  necessary  23,000.000  acres — if — and 
there  are  two  big  ifs — we  can  meet  the  chaU 
lenge,  we  can  provide  the  food  and  fiber  our 
people  will  require  if  we  do  not  lose  any  of 
the  462.000.000  acres  we  harvest  today,  and 
If  we  do  not  fall  down  on  the  Job  of  reclaim- 
ing that  45.000,000  acres  our  soil  experts  tell 
\u  we  can  salvage  by  1975. 

And  that  is  where  you  and  I  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  come  in.  For  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  further  erosion 
of  our  valley's  croplands  and  reducing  that 
half  million  ton  load  of  topsoU  our  great 
river  carries  to  the  sea  every  year  rests  in 
our  hands.  Our  goal  must  be  this :  We  must 
carry  the  message  to  every  man  who  planta 
an  acre  of  land  in  our  valley.  Each  of  our 
farmers  must  be  made  conservation  and  re- 
search conscious.  Each  of  our  farmers  must 
be  made  to  understand  the  Job  ahead,  and* 
most  Important  of  all,  the  things  he  as  an  In- 
dividual, and  as  a  vital  component  of  our 
total  national  agriculture,  must  accomplish. 
With  this,  our  farmers  must  continue  to 
make  use  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  of 
the  Extension  Service,  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration  and  all  government 
agencies — Federal,  State,  and  local — which 
offer  the  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  our  cropland  goal. 

We  in  Washington  have  a  Job  to  do.  too— 
and  it  is  a  difficult  task  indeed.  I  wish  Z 
could  honestly  promise  you  today,  or  predict 
for  you  right  now,  that  appropriations  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  soil  conservation, 
and  other  related  and  similarly  vital  activ- 
ities can  and  will  be  increased  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  and  in  all  honesty.  I  can- 
not. Our  Federal  budget  has  reached  an 
all-time  peacetime  high,  and  I  frankly  do 
not  see  how  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
spending  can  be  Increased.  In  fact,  the  re- 
verse is  true — we  must  lessen  the  load  on 
our  taxpayers  or  seriously  endanger  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  But  in  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  es- 
sential part  our  basic  domestic  programs  play 
in  our  struggle  for  survival.  It  may  *•  tfioA 
politics  to  use  the   aconomy  ax  «■ 
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control,  navlgmtlon.  soil  conMrratlon.  and 
allied  programs,  but  It  is  not.  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  good  sense. 

I  believe  our  budget  can  be  reduced,  but 
I  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  stop 
writing  the  military  services  a  blank  check 
while  gradually  whittling  away  at  our  vital 
domestic  programs.  A  glance  at  the  Federal 
budget  win  show  what  I  mean. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  armed 
services  have  been  allotted  some  60  percent 
of  the  national  budget.  Foreign  aid  and 
mutual  seciirlty  account  for  an  additional  8 
percent,  with  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
absorbing  nearly  9  percent  more. 

Veterans  benefits — that  is.  schooling,  pen- 
sions, and  the  like — require  some  6  percent 
of  the  budget.  Atomic  research  absorbs  3 
percent.  The  total  of  these  five  Items — 
military  services,  mutual  seciirlty,  veterans 
benefits,  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  and 
atomic  research — Is  86  percent  of  the  entire 
1953  budget.  That  means  only  14  percent 
of  the  money  spent  during  fiscal  1953  will 
go  to  support  all  other  Government  agencies, 
and  to  pay  for  vital  domestic  programs  here 
at  home. 

When  these  different  domestic  programs 
are  broken  down  and  listed  percentagewise, 
it  becomes  even  mcve  obvious  that  any  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  must  come  from  the  Items 
listed  for  military  services  and  foreign  aid. 
I  do  not  think  these  reductions  should  be 
accomplished  virlthout  much  study,  but  I  do 
think  we  must  begin  watching  o\ir  military 
and  foreign  aid  dollars  a  bit  more  closely. 

Here  at  home,  only  elght-hundredtha  of  1 
percent  of  the  1953  fiscal  year  budget  will  be 
spent  on  flood  control  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  and  Its  tributaries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  .  1953  -rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood-control  appropriation  of  a  bit  over 
t560.000.000  represents  only  eight- tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  budget. 

In  addition,  agricultural  research  accounts 
for  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total; 
conservation  of  agricultural  land  and  water 
resources  equals  a  half  of  1  percent.  And 
only  four-tenths  of  1  percent  Is  allotted  to 
financing  farm  ownership. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rock-bottom  podnt 
on  these  vital  programs  has  been  reached. 
The  Ck>ngre8s  has  cut  them  to  the  pioint  where 
It  hurts,  and  especially  Is  this  true  with 
respect  to  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-con- 
trol appropriations.  The  future  economic 
welfare  of  our  country  demands  that  we  do 
more  now  to  Improve  ovir  waterways,  control 
soil  erosion,  and  prevent  destructive  floods. 
The  $560,000,000  made  available  for  civil 
functions  projects  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
Is  not  enough  to  meet  even  our  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  moment,  and  conunon  sense 
dictates  that  this  level  of  expenditure  should 
be  Increased.  I  pledge  myself  to  continue 
my  fight  to  obtain  adequate  appropriations 
to  undertake  new  projects,  and  to  complete 
projects  now  vuider  construction,  which  are 
economically  Justified  and  which  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  our  efforts  to  remain 
strong  and  prosperous. 

One  of  the  miost  Important  of  these  is 
the  profKwed  tidewater  channel  from  Mew 
Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  channel 
which  would  eliminate  the  long  and  tortuous 
Jovu'ney  from  Pllottown  through  the  river 
passes.  The  proposed  route  would  not  only 
reduce  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  Gulf  by  some  40  miles,  but  would  also 
result  in  an  estimated  saving  of  $1,500  per 
vessel  per  trip. 

This  project  is  of  tremendous  value,  not 
only  to  New  Orleans,  but  to  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  gateway  to  oxir  valley  is  but  a  limited 
gateway.  Already,  first-class  naval  ships  and 
the  larger  freighters  will  not  risk  the  twist- 
ing coxirse  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  New 
Orleans;  as  the  size  of  freight  vessels  in- 
creasea^as  many  authorities  have  Indicated 
will  be  the  case — there  exists  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  Increased  tonnages  will  be  de- 
nied our  valley  ports.    This  miist  not  happen. 


Because  New  Orleans  Is  the  Gateway  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  its  facilities  must  be  con- 
stantly expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future.  The  channel  project,  if  constructed, 
would  serve  to  emphasize  again  the  often- 
demonstrated  proposition  that  every  dollar 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  the  so-called 
civil  functions  programs  retxirns  many  times 
in  value  in  the  long  run.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  vision  and  foresight  of  this  association 
and  the  other  interested  individuals  and 
organizations  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  that 
this  cost-to-result  ratio  has  been  kept  so 
high.  Congress  has  made  funds  available, 
that  is  true.  But  you.  the  residents  of  our 
heartland,  have  provided  the  incentive  and 
can  well  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  vast  development  our  valley  has  experi- 
enced. 

No  nation  can  become  productive — no  na- 
tion can  better  the  way  of  life  enjoyed  by  its 
people — without  an  adequate  transportation 
network.  Included  in  transportation,  of 
coxirse.  are  the  railroads,  airlines,  and  the 
trucks  and  tractor  trailers  which  daily  ply  our 
roads  and  skies.  Nevertheless,  our  national 
waterways  still  provide  the  means  for  moving 
tremendous  amounts  of  material  at  a  com- 
paratively low  per-imit  cost.  In  addition, 
these  waterways  are  not  so  v\ilnerable  to 
crippling  bombing  attacks.  They  stand 
ready  to  move  whatever  our  Nation  wishes, 
whenever  our  Nation  wishes  materials  moved. 
The  present  prosperity  o\ir  Nation  en- 
joys can  be  attributed,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  volume  of  trade,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  is  carried  over  our  inland 
waterways.  That  the  United  States  has  not 
remained  a  comparative  wilderness,  with  its 
population  concentrated  along  its  coastline 
is  indication  enough  that  our  people  have 
understood  that  adequate  transportation  is 
indeed  a  key  to  prosperity. 

Those  nations  which  have  failed  to  create 
and  utilize  adequate  arteries  of  trade  remain 
backward,  and  their  people — for  the  most 
paLTt — are  denied  the  standard  of  living  uni- 
versally identified  with  the  United  States. 
One  need  only  refer  to  the  fabuloxisly  wealthy 
South  American  continent  to  find  an  out- 
standing case  in  point,  for  despite  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  continent  to  the 
south  of  us,  Latin  America  still  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  development.  Certainly  nature 
endowed  the  lands  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere with  not  <mly  the  raw  materials,  but 
the  basic  system  of  water  transportation 
that  should  spell  the  difference  between  com- 
parative poverty  and  abundant  prosperity. 
The  Amazon  River,  for  example,  drains  a 
great  basin  comprising  some  1,500.000  square 
miles  of  potential  farming  and  timber  lands. 
The  Amazon,  and  its  tributaries — even  in 
their  comparatively  undeveloped  states — 
are  navigable  fen-  a  total  of  approximately 
16,000  miles,  of  which  the  Amazon  itself  is 
capable  of  navigation  for  some  1,700  miles. 
Tet  just  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  dense  Jungle  remains  the  dominant 
feature  of  landscape  in  the  Amazon  basin-. 
If  the  people  of  that  vast  valley  had  but  made 
full  use  of  their  Ood-glven  natural  resources, 
had  but  made  full  use  of  their  existing 
natural  waterways,  that  vast  area  should 
today  be  wealthy  beyond  comparison. 

To  me.  there  stands  the  difference  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  great 
bulk  of  our  southern  neighbors.  We  have 
used  our  Ingenuity  and  our  vision  to  make 
the  most  of  what  God  so  graciously  gave  us. 
The  resiilt  has  been  prosperity,  and  a  high- 
living  standard. 

That  other  nations  have  not  done  so  and 
have  thus  remained  comparatively  poor,  is 
evidence,  indeed,  that  we  of  the  United  States 
have  followed  a  wise  course. 

0\ir  path  of  progress,  wtiUe  already  lined 
with  achievements,  has  but  begun.  So  far, 
many  steps  in  the  right  direction  liave  been 
taken  but  there  are  others  ahead  which  will 
prove  Just  as  vital — and  which  are  Just  as 
necessary  not  only  to  our  own  area,  but  to 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Besides  facing  the  distinct  possibility  of 
an  acute  shortage  of  vital  agricultural  com- 
modities by  1975.  the  United  States  today  is 
rapidly  beconiing  a  have-not  Nation  in  min- 
eral resources.  Two  great  wars  have  begun 
to  empty  our  national  larder  of  such  vital 
metals  as  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  tungsten, 
among  others.  The  drain  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  and  the  present  cold  war  has 
lowered  our  stock  of  petroleum  and  made  us 
vitally  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for 
our  continued  national  security. 

Again,  however,  the  future  offers  practi- 
cally unlimited  possibilities.  For  to  the 
south  of  us  lies  a  virgin  continent,  one  that 
has  been  virtually  untouched  by  human 
hands,  and  one  that  is  rich  in  the  vital  re- 
sources our  dynamic  Industrial  economy 
requires. 

It  will  become  our  task  to  work  in  partner, 
ship  with  our  South  American  neighbors  In 
developing  these  resources,  and  In  bringing  ' 
not  only  continued  prosperity  to  onr  coun- 
try, but  a  level  of  well-being  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Latin  Americas  the  like  of  which  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  even  conceived. 

This  task  will  require  an  attitude  of 
friendship,  good  will,  and  cooperation,  in- 
stead of  a  desire  to  exploit.  It  will  require 
the  wise  investment  of  private  funds,  and 
the  assurance  that  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 
so  realized  will  be  ploughed  back  into  the 
various  South  American  nations. 

And  it  will  require  making  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  our  own  "inland  lake,"  so  to  speak, 
and  the  utmost  utilization  of  the  Mlsaissippi 
River  as  a  vast  funnel,  ttirough  which  the 
products  of  North  and  South  America  may 
flow  freely  and  economically. 

The  development  of  South  America  has 
already  begun.  During  the  past  fall,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  make  a  6-week  tour  of  the 
Latin  Americas  In  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  I 
returned  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
destiny  of  our  country  lies  to  the  south  of  us. 

I  saw  virtually  imtapped  sources  of  iron 
ore — such  as  the  iron -ore  deposit  at  Cerro 
Bolivar  in  Venezuela,  a  mountain  13  miles 
long,  4  miles  wide  at  Its  base,  and  2.500  feet 
high,  whose  whole  upper  one-third  Is  com- 
posed of  Iron  ore  averaging  65  percent  Iron 
content.  This  heretofore  untouched  source 
of  a  vital  raw  material  Is  at  this  moment 
being  developed  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  which  has  already  built  a  95-mile 
stretch  of  railroad  from  Cerro  Bolivar  to  the 
Inland  port  city  of  Puerto  Ordaz  on  the 
Orinoco  River,  and  is  dredging  170  miles  of 
deep-water  channel  up  the  Orinoco  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

While  In  Venezuela,  at  Puerto  Ordaz.  I 
walked  out  on  an  800-foot-long  pier  that  was 
built  In  three  sections  in  Orange.  Tex.,  and 
floated  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  and  then  170  miles  up  the  Qrinoco 
River  to  this  new  port,  carved  from  the 
jungle  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  transship- 
ment  of  iron  ore, to  the  United  States. 

Everjrwhere  in  this  area  I  saw  progress — • 
and  the  promise  of  more  progress.  Venezuela 
offers  a  striking  example  of  what  American 
capital,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  governments,  can  accomplish.  From 
this  vast  iron-ore  operation  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, to  the  fabulously  rich  Maracaibo  oil 
flelds,  the  byword  is  mutual  development 
for  mutual  beneflt. 

But  the  surface  has  Just  been  scratched. 
Brazil,  for  instance.  Is  as  large  as  the  United 
States  plus  an  additional  area  the  size  of 
Texas,  and  has  been  virtually  unexplored 
insofar  as  mineral  deposits  are  concerned. 

The  tin  deposits  in  BoUvia  are  tremen- 
dous, while  Chile  is  rich  in  copper.  The 
Jungle  country  of  the  Amazon  headwaters, 
lying  east  of  the  Andes  MounUins.  will  un- 
doubtedly yield  huge  quantities  of  oil  and 
other  minerals.  While  covering  the  conti- 
nent, our  airplane  sometimes  flew  over  vast 
forests  which  stretched  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  with  no  signs  of  roads,  clearings  or 
other    evidences    of    himian    development. 
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Utiltsattan  of  theae  forest  reaouroes  wlU  be 
difficult.  I  realize,  for  tropical  forests,  tmllke 
our  own  timber  lands,  contain  numerous 
species  of  trees,  making  efficient  timber 
operations  n,tbitt  costly.  But  the  timber  la 
there. 

In  addition  to  these  resources  which  I  have 
mentioned,  many  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  offer  magnificent  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities— and  can  well  become  a  prime 
source  at  food  and  fiber,  not  only  to  us. 
but  to  the  world. 

While  the  physical  problems  poaed  by  the 
development  of  South  America's  reaources 
are  Indeed  tremendous,  it  Is'  my  opinion 
that  the  geographical  difficulties  are  second- 
ary and  that  American  ingenuity  can  cope 
with  them.  Of  primary  concern  to  us  are 
Increaaed  Indications  that  evil  forces  are  at 
work  to  the  south  of  us — ^forces  which 
threaten  not  only  our  best  primary  source  of 
raw  materials,  but  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  and  the  entire 
free  world. 

In  many  countries  I  saw  evidence  that 
Conununlst  agents  are  hard  at  work  stirring 
up  antl-AnMrtcan  feeling  and  picturing  us 
as  the  Imperialistic  scapegoats  reaponslbia 
for  all  of  Latin  America's  problems. 

While  this  charge,  laid  so  often  at  the  feet 
of  Uncle  Sam,  is  without  foundation,  it  Is  a 
problem  that  mtist  be  realized  and  under- 
stood. I  believe  it  goes  without  saying  that 
its  ultimate  solution  lies  In  only  one  place— 
in  the  hearts  of  American  investors.  Firms 
and  Individuals  doing  business  with  Latin 
America  must  undertake  their  transactions 
with  the  full  realization  that  development 
does  not  mean  exploitation.  Fortunately,  a 
good  start  has  been  nuule  in  many  places. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corp..  for  instance, 
has  undertaken  to  build  fine  schools,  houses, 
and  hospitals  at  its  Installations.  In  addi- 
tion. United  States  Steel  is  not  being  greedy 
about  profits. 

I  think  it  la  only  fair  to  expect  a  just 
rettirn  on  any  amount  invested  In  South 
America,  especially  when  It  Is  venture  capi- 
tal, but.  by  the  same  token,  the  proceeds  of 
such  investment  must  be  equitably  shared 
with  the  country  concerned.  Our  own  past 
offers  ample  evidence  as  to  what  foreign  capi- 
tal, working  In  harmony  with  domestic  In- 
terosts.  can  accomplish.  Our  own  railroads 
were,  for  the  most  part,  financed  by  British. 
German,  and  Dutch  capital.  The  Investors 
received  a  fair  return,  paid  Americans  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits,  and  over  the  years 
ownership  paaaed  Into  American  hands. 
Thus,  this  field  of  transportation  was  de- 
veloped and  brought  to  a  peak  of  achieve- 
ment. This.  I  believe,  can  be  repeated  in 
South  America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  are  in  need  of  development. 

But,  I  repeat.  It  requires  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened free  enterprise  to  succeed — and  I 
believe  the  start  already  made  offers  ample 
indication  that  American  business  Is  will- 
ing and  able  to  meet  the  challenge.    . 

As  these  lush  sources  of  vital  raw  products 
are  developed,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mississippi  River  must  be  ready  to  accept 
th:  transportation  task  these  increaaed  im- 
ports will  pose. 

New  Orleans,  with  its  Intematlcaial  House 
and  International  Trade  Mart,  has  taken 
the  first  big  step  toward  making  business 
relations  between  the  Norte  Americanos  and 
our  Latin-American  neighbors  easier.  The 
other  cities  of  the  valley — clUes  like  Mem- 
phla.  St.  Louis.  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  In- 
dianapolis, Cedar  Rapids,  Dallas.  Fort  Worth, 
and  Cincinnati,  to  mention  only  a  few — 
must,  by  way  of  their  already  established 
export-impcxt  clubs,  continue  to  strive  for 
a  mutual  ground  of  understanding  with  our 
South  American  business  partners.  Their 
activities  must  be  exi>anded  in  scope  as  the 
voliune  of  trade  with  Latin  America  increases, 
and  the  facilities  they  offer  must  keep  step 
with  the  problems  that  wiU  certainly  arise. 
Again,  this  is  a  Job  that  can  be  done. 


fio,  I  amphaalaa  again,  there  Is  no  reaaon 
for  ua  to  face  the  future  afraid;  there  Is 
no  reaaon  for  our  vast  valley  to  look  forward 
to  anything  but  a  great  increase  in  all  forms 
of  economic  endeavor,  be  they  industrial, 
agricultural,  or  concerned  with  trade. 

If  we  meet  the  three  objectives  of.  first, 
conservation  of  our  God-given  natural  re- 
sources; second,  development  of  the  trans- 
portation facilities  Nature  has  so  bountif tUly 
provided  us;  and.  third,  expansion  of  ex- 
ports to.  and  imports  from.  South  America, 
there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  your  asso- 
ciation^ fondest  hope  cannot  be  fully  real- 
ised. 

As  you  so  aptly  put  It:  "Only  the  produc- 
tive can  be  strong;  only  the  strong  can  be 
free." 

Working  together,  we  can  be  both. 


Km«b,  a  RefigKNU  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEMMZaSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  1$53 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  App>endix  qI  the  Rscoko  a  stirring 
address  by  His  Excellency.  You  Chan 
Yang.  Ambassador  of  Korea,  delivered 
at  the  Doon  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Christian  Leadership  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  on  February  5. 

Ambassador  Yang,  an  able  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  and  courageous  peo- 
ple, presents  a  story  of  the  religious 
strength  of  the  Korean  people  and  of 
their  leader.  President  Rhee.  which  all 
Americans  should  understand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHBisTUHrrr'a  Bols  nr  Koaza 

My  feUow  Christians,  It  Is  indeed  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  address  you  here  today, 
and  I  feel  especially  honored  at  being  invited 
to  speak  to  the  same  distinguished  group 
that  heard  the  inspiring  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  this  morning.  The  title 
which  you  assigned  to  me,  namely.  "Chris- 
tianity^ Role  in  Modem  Asia,"  la  a  chal- 
lenging one. 

Christianity's  role  in  modern  Asia  is  Chris- 
tianity's role  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  Is 
to  convince  men  and  women  and  children 
that,  if  they  truly  follow  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

Christianity's  role  In  Asia  today  is  far 
afield  trom  what  we  might  wish  it  to  be. 
The  reason  is  that  the  forces  of  evil  and 
darkness,  the  anti-God.  the  antl-Chrlst  of 
the  Kremlin,  have  plunged  my  unfortunate 
country  Into  a  war  of  desolation  and  vroe. 
into  a  war  where  civilian  casualties  far  out- 
number military  casualties.  Into  a  war 
wherein,  should  the  Communists  trltimph, 
Christianity  might  either  perish  or  be  ren- 
dered completely  ineffective. 

The  enemy  who  confronts  us  Is  antl- 
Chrlstlan.  He  has  been  anti-Christian  from 
his  very  beginning.  To  prove  this  all  I  have 
to  do  is  cite  to  you  from  the  writings  of 
that  harbinger  of  wickedness,  Karl  Marx, 
the  following: 

"The  democratic  concept  of  man  Is  false, 
because  It  Is  Christian;  the  democratic  con- 
cept holds  each  man  as  a  sovereign  being. 
This  is  the  illusion,  dream,  and  postulate  of 
Christ." 

Ttks  foregoing  diabolical  dogma  remains  a 
g\ilding  pdnc^le  at  tba  Qammunlat  Party; 


It  is,  of  course,  tbe  reaaon  for  the  virtual 
banishment  of  all  religion  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  the  persecution  of  the  members  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  satellite  states 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  Perhaps  you  will 
let  me  tell  you  of  the  great  extent  of  Chris- 
tianity In  my  own  vuihappy  oountry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Korea  has  more  Christiana 
proportionately  than  any  other  Asiatic  coun- 
try. And  the  significant  thing  to  me  is  how 
nonsectarian  we  are.  I  can  describe  this  to 
you  even  better  when  I  tell  you  what  our 
great  leader  and  patriot.  President  Syngman 
Rhee.  told  me  when  he  was  In  exile  in 
Hawaii  and  was  trying  to  raise  funds  for 
a  church.  I  asked  him  what  we  would  call 
this  church,  because  I  knew  that  among  the 
Korean  population  there  were  Baptists.  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists.  Episcopalians.  Catho- 
lics, Seventh-Day  Adventists.  and  other  de- 
nominations. Dr.  Rhee  pondered  a  moment 
and  then  said.  "Supposing  we  Just  call  it  the 
KcM^an  Christian  Church.  Don't  you  think 
that  is  aU  the  Identification  it  needs?" 

President  Rhee  is,  of  course,  a  Christian. 
He  was  converted  at  a  mission  in  Seoul  when 
he  was  a  young  noan.  He  already  had  won 
note  in  the  Orient  as  a  great  Confucian 
scholar  fuad  a  poet.  One  time  a  friend  asked 
him  how  he  could  reconcile  his  devotion  to 
Confucius  and  his  teachings  with  his  devo- 
tion to  Christianity.  Dr.  Rhee  said  there  la 
DO  conflict  within  the  two.  Both  were  codes 
of  ethics  and  morals.  Both  sought  to  make 
man  better  but  Dr.  Rhee  felt,  he  said,  that 
Christianity  was  nearer  to  God. 

It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  most  of 
the  members  of  our  Cabinet  also  are  Chris- 
tians. I,  myself,  my  wife,  and  our  children 
are  all  humbly  proud  that  we.  too,  are  Chris- 
tians, and  It  la  my  experience  that  when  any 
at  my  people  espouse  Christianity  they  surely 
do  not  do  It  half-heartedly.  They  become 
active  practicing  Christians. 

I  could  tell  you  that  every  day  of  Dr.  Rhec's 
life  his  first  act  tipon  arising  Is  to  read  aloud 
a  verse  In  the  Bible  in  the  presence  of 
Mme.  Rhee,  his  charming  and  indomitable 
helpmate,  llien  this  chief  of  state  and  hia 
wife  kneel  In  ptrayer  while  he  beseeches  God 
to  give  iiim  guidance  for  the  day's  tasks.  The 
last  act  of  his  day  is  another  prayer  <a 
thanks  to  the  Almighty. 

To  show  you  how  deeply  imbedded  Chris- 
tianity Is  In  Korea  let  me  tell  you  what  the 
great  YMCA  member  and  leader.  John  SL  . 
Mott.  said  when  visiting  Hawaii  on  one  of 
his  far-flting  trips.  He  had  stopped  off  in  the 
Island  to  address  a  group  of  Koreans  In 
Honolulu.  I  was  among  them,  and  I  heard 
him  declare  (I  can  quote  him  directly  be- 
cause of  the  Impression  it  made  up>on  me  and 
all  the  others  at  the  time)  that  "Christianity 
Is  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Korean 
people  that  if — may  God  forbid  that  this 
should  ever  happen — ^that  If  Christianity 
should  perish  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
missionaries  from  Korea  would  at  once  coma 
out  and  resow  its  sacred  aeeds  everywhere 
upon  the  earth." 

Well,  my  dear  friends,  Christianity *b  sec- 
ondary role  in  modem  Asia  Is  at  the  nKiment 
to  Btirvive.  None  of  us  believes,  I  know,  that 
Christianity  can  be  blotted  out  of  the  mlnda 
of  men  and  women  and  children  who  have 
embraced  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  terror 
and  torture  and  tyranny  can  still  their  voices, 
and  death  by  execution  can,  of  course,  still 
their  voices  forever.  We  Koreans  contend 
that  In  the  leadership  of  a  great  Christian 
such  as  Syngman  Rhee  we  have  the  most 
positive  force  of  good  against  evU  on  that  far- 
away battle  line.  How  else  do  you  account 
for  the  willingness  of  the  Korean  people  to 
suffer  as  no  people  in  history  have  been  called 
upon  to  suffer  for  their  right  to  live  as  free- 
men? How  else  do  you  account  for  the  reaUy 
religious  ferocity  of  ardor  that  characterlaes 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea?  N>3  other 
explanation  can  be  given.  Of  course,  this  la 
not  to  say  we  are  xuunlndful  of  the  great 
assistance  tendered  us  by  the  United 
and  other  members  of  the  Oatta4  Va 
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without  this  assistance  we  should  have  gone 
down  In  defeat,  but  I  can  assure  you  It  would 
have  been  extermination  rather  than  sub- 
mission to  the  foul  and  indecent  rule  of 
communism. 

I  continue  to  use  Dr.  Rhee  as  a  symbol  of 
militant  Christianity  even  though  I  know 
full  well  no  man  on  earth  would  rather  live 
the  life  of  peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men. 
I  use  my  President  as  an  example  to  epito- 
mize what  is  occurring  in  the  Orient.  All 
of  his  life  he  has  been  a  man  of  Inflexible 
pxirpose,  and  he  has  been  an  inexorable  foe 
of  communism.  He  never  was  taken  in  by 
it.  He  saw  through  it  at  the  very  beginning. 
He  knew  it  was  slavery  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  men.  Now  the  Communists  do  not 
lack  intelligence — at  least  their  leaders  do 
not — and  they  are  quick  to  sense  the  kind 
of  a  foe  Syngman  Rhee  would  continue  to 
be.  So  from  the  very  moment  he  returned 
to  Korea  to  be  acclaimed  by  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  was  elected  as  first  President,  the 
Communists  began  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  him  of  a  more  vicious  character  than 
any  that  they  have  used  against  other  cur- 
rent enemies.  They  set  out  to  destroy  Syng- 
man Rhee  because  they  knew  he  is  incorrup- 
tible. Day  after  day  their  radio  In  Pyung- 
yang  in  North  Korea  poured  out  a  barrage 
of  falsehoods  and  vituperation.  President 
Rhee  was  termed  a  dictator,  the  head  of  a 
police  state,  a  vengeful  and  vicious  old 
marplot.  Strangely  enough — to  the  Com- 
munists that  is — the  Korean  people  did  not 
believe  this  propaganda,  so  the  Communists 
tried  other  devices.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  assassinate  President  Rhee,  but  the 
providence  of  Almighty  God  protected  him. 
Then  the  Communists,  by  infiltration,  tried 
sporadic  revolts,  but  these,  too,  failed  and 
their  last  recourse  was.  as  you  know,  the 
armed  aggression  on  June  25,  1950,  which 
plunged  my  country  into  a  bath  of  bloods 

When  the  invaders  failed  to  subjugate  all 
of  Korea,  the  Communists  began  their  second 
propaganda  campaign  against  Dr.  Rhee.  In 
filth  and  abuse  it  was  a  counterpart  of  the 
initial  campaign.  They  chose  this  time  the 
President's  insistence  that  the  second  presi« 
dentlal  election  be  on  the  broadest  demo- 
cratic basis,  namely,  by  vote  of  the  people^, 
Of  coxirse,  when  the  election  was  held  and 
Syngman  Rhee  received  80  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  this  campaign  momentarily 
faded  out.  Yet,  fighting  the  Communists, 
either  in  the  battleline  or  to  counteract 
their  lying  propaganda  is  no  task  for  an 
8-hour  day.  They  work  aroiuid  the  clock 
and  we  must  do  likewise.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve liberty  in  Asia  and  elsewhere.  But 
Asia  now  is  the  great  stake,  and  what  occvuti 
in  Asia  indubitably  will  affect  the  futiu-e  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  ask  you,  my  fellow 
Christians,  what  can  we  do  to  give  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Christians  that  are 
in  China  some  hope  and  encouragement? 
We  know  that  they  will  remain  firm  in  the 
faltb,  but,  like  the  Master,  they  now  walk 
in  a  Garden  of  Gethsemane  of  their  own. 

Just  last  week  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
on  behalf  of  my  President  a  citation  as  the 
outstanding  personality  of  1952  by  the  Con- 
sular Law  Society  of  New  York.  In  the 
meantime — say.  dtiring  the  past  60  days — 
the  Communists  have  renewed  their  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  him,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
the  Communists'  line  sometimes  finds  Its 
way  into  a  few  American  newspapers,  some 
periodicals,  and  even  over  an  occasional  radio 
station.  I  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  society, 
and  told  them  I  wo\ild  like  to  give  an  Ameri- 
can estimate  of  Dr.  Rhee.  During  his  long 
years  of  exile  in  this  understanding  and 
compassionate  country,  America,  he  had  as 
pastor  a  most  distinguished  Christian,  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris.  As  you  know,  ha 
is  the  minister  of  Foundry  Methodist  Church, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  the  Chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  Here  Is  Dr. 
Harris'  appraisal  of  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee: 


•^e  Is  for  freedom  everywhere,  and  this 
wise  leader  manifests  three  qualifications 
which  are  always  factors  of  true  greatness. 
First,  the  capacity  for  a  great  love;  second, 
the  capacity  for  a  great  enthusiasm;  third, 
the  capacity  for  a  great  wrath.  His  love  is 
for  Korea.  His  enthusiasm  Is  for  liberty 
everywhere.  And  his  wrath  is  for  atheistic 
communism,  with  all  its  hateful  works." 
^  Where  truth  is  at  stake  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary for  me  to  state  that  I  accept  the 
words  of  an  eminent  American  divine  as 
against  the  foul  and  indecent  vitup)eratlon 
of  the  Red  radio  In  Moscow  or  elsewhere. 

Not  long  ago,  someone  asked  President 
Rhee  how  he  would  characterize  himself,  and 
he  said,  and  I  quote:  "All  my  life  I  have 
been  a  revolutionist,  and  I  shall  die  a  revo- 
lutionist— a  revolutionist  for  the  rights  of 
man." 

One  of  the  great  pioneers  of  America, 
many  of  whose  teachings  and  precepts  en- 
diired  so  ttukt  they  became  a  part  of  your 
Declaration  of  Independence,  said,  "Those 
people  who  are  not  governed  by  God  will  be 
ruled  by  tyrants. "  How  prophetic  was  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

My  friends,  with  deep  humility  and  pride 
I  see  Syngman  Rhee  enacting  the  role  of  a 
leader  and,  with  God's  help,  the  role  of 
Christianity  in  modern  Asia,  and  thus  do  I 
see  him  following  devotedly  in  the  footsteps 
of  another  revolutionist — a  revolutionist  for 
the  rights  of  man  who  died  on  the  cross  for 
us  all. 


NatioBaJ  Defense  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  text  of  an  article  which  I 
have  contributed  to  the  February  1953 
issue  of  the  Reserve  Officer  magazine. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  contribute  an  annual  article  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Week,  to  be  printed  in 
that  splendid,  patriotic  publication. 

The  theme  of  the  current  article  is  the 
problem  of  American  overconfidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Grxatest  Em;irr 
(By  the  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet.  United 

States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  chairman. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee ) 

What  Is  the  greatest  enemy  facing  the 
United  States? 

"The  Soviet  Union,"  you  answer,  no  doubt. 

But  is  it? 

Consider  this: 

As  evil  as  is  the  Soviet  Union,  as  danger- 
ous as  it  is,  could  the  Soviet  Union  really 
conquer  us  if  we  prepared  adequately  against 
it — prepared  our  vast  military,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  spiritual  strength? 

The  answer  to  that  questlcxi,  I  believe,  is 
"No." 

The  Reds  cannot  destroy  us  unless  we  give 
them  an  assist — by  our  own  weakness — our 
own  blindness— our  own  unreallsm — basi- 
cally, by  our  own  overconfidence. 

What,  then,  is  our  greatest  enemy? 

It  is  our  own  attitude — oiu-  own  blind, 
smug,  complacent,  overconfident  attitude. 


If  we  were  not  overconfident,  nor  for  that 
matter,  underconfldent,  if  we  sized  up  cor- 
rectly our  Internal  enemy  at  home  and  his 
external  master  abroad,  we  would  take  nec- 
essary action  against  those  enemies. 

It  is  my  personal  Judgment  and  faith  that 
there  is  no  force  in  this  world  which  can  da- 
feat  us.  If — and  it  is  the  big  If — we  straighten 
out  our  own  mistaken  thinking.  We  are  in 
effect  as  invincible  as  we  choose  to  make  our- 
selves. We  have  the  will,  we  have  the  know- 
how,  the  resources,  we  have  the  cause  of 
Justice  on  our  side. 

But  we  can  defeat  ourselves  Just  as  we  have 
come  so  close  to  defeating  ourselves  in  the 
past.  It  was  not  the  German  Reich  and  the 
Japanese  Empire  which  per  se  gave  um  so 
tough  a  time  in  World  War  n.  It  was  our 
own  failure  to  size  up  in  time  the  menace 
of  these  totalitarian  forces. 

Had  we  been  adequately  prepared,  had  we 
been  truly  vigilant  and  alert,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  Pearl  Harbor;  and  we  woxild 
not  have  sustained  as  many  staggering  casu- 
alties as  It  required  to  subdue  Adolph  Hitler 
and  the  militaristic  forces  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
Should  we  not  then  ask  ourselves,  "Are 
we  again  overconfident?"  The  answer,  I 
feel  very  definitely,  la  unfortunately  yea, 
and  yet  we  have  no  right  to  be.  The  record 
of  the  past  proves  that: 

1.  We  Americans  have  underestimated  con- 
sistently the  strength,  the  diabolic  treach- 
ery  of  our  enemies. 

a.  We  have  overestimated  consistently  our 
own  strength. 

How  else  can  we  ascribe  the  fact  that  in 
entering  no  single  major  war  has  the  United 
States  been  adequately  prepared? 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  in 
evuy  single  major  war  we  have  fought,  vast 
numbers  of  men  and  quantities  of  material 
have  been  lost  which  might  have  otherwlaa 
been  saved,  and  we  have  undergone  a  pro- 
longed period  of  battle  which  could  have 
been  shortened  considerably  if  we  had  been 
prepared? 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  be- 
tween World  Wars  I  and  II  we  allowed  oiir 
Armed  Forces  to  deteriorate  serioxisly;  our 
Reserve  forcea  to  be  treated  aa  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  incredibly  enough  we  proceeded 
practically  to  repeat  exactly  the  same  blun- 
ders between  World  War  II  and  the  start  at 
the  Korean  conflict? 
Now,  let's  get  specific. 
How  can  one  explain  and  Justify  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  104  long-range  bombers 
were  parked  at  one  Texas  airfield — Carswell 
Air  Force  Base,  which  was  hit  by  a  tornado, 
with  •10.000.000  resultant  damage?  What  If 
a  Soviet  squadron  had  plunked  an  A-bomb 
amidst  these  bombers — amidst  this  incredi- 
ble overconcentratlon  of  the  very  backbone 
of  America's  Intercontinental  striking  force? 
Remember,  this  Is  the  force  which  is  the 
United  States  greatest  single  deterrent  to 
Red  aggression.  In  one  blinding  flash,  the 
very  sinew  of  our  retaliatory  strategic  force 
could  have  disappeared.  Fortunately,  these 
B-36's  have  now  been  repaired. 

What  but  a  fantastic  attitude  of  over- 
confidence  permitted  this  whole  overcon- 
gested  situation  to  develop? 
Consider  further  examples: 
How  can  one  explain  the  unbelievable 
shortage  of  ammunition  for  our  Korean 
fighting  forces?  How  can  we  explain,  for  ex- 
ample, why  our  artillery  has  had  to  be  ra- 
tioned to  so  many  rounds  per  day? 

What  kind  of  planning  have  we  had?  How 
sound,  how  realistic? 

These  questions  could  be  amplified  and 
extended. 

How  can  one  explain  the  relative  infe- 
riority of  quite  a  few  features  of  America's 
weapons  as  against  comparable  Soviet  weap- 
ons used  on  the  Korean  battlefield? 

How  can  one  explain  the  fact  that  our  ae- 
cxn-lty  officers  and  those  of  our  allies  allowed 
A-bomb  and  H-bomb  treachery — the  stealing 
Of  secrets  for  our  enemies  by  Dr.  Alan  Niuin 
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ICay.  Dr.  nana  Fuchs.  Bruno  Ponteeorvo, 
Julius  and  Etbel  Roeenbcrg? 

How  can  one  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Ameraala  spy  ease,  the  Alfxr  Hlaa  Infamy,  the 
Bed  infiltration  in  the  United  Nations  were 
ultimately  publicly  revealed  through  sheer 
strokes  of  good  luck  at  ^ong  last,  but  that 
ttoay  might  have  continued  Indefinitely 
ignored? 

How  can  one  explain  the  appalling  loop- 
holes in  our  antiespionage  laws? 

Are  not  ail  these  conditions  characteristic 
of  an  attitude  which  has  given  vent  to  this 
Bort  of  blarney: 

"We  can  easily  lick  the  world.  We've  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Thoae  Ruskies  are  clumsy. 
They'll  never  catch  up  with  us  in  A-bomb 
research." 

You've  heard  that  aort  of  looae  talk  and 
ao  have  L 

To  be  sure.  Russia,  for  all  its  outer  appear- 
ance of  monolithic  strength,  is  seething  with 
ferment.  To  be  sure,  she  is  weak  in  a  great 
many  respects.  But  for  all  her  weakneaa.  she 
has  reaped  Incredibly  gr^at  success  In  the 
postwar  years  and  she  iias  more  success  in 
the  making — in  ttie  Near  East.  In  the  south- 
east Asia.  In  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

Dare  we  ignore  her  successes  and  our  fail- 
ures, her  opportxuilties  and  our  perils,  her 
foresight  and  our  shortsightedness?  We  dare 
not  do  so.  > 

I  do  not  want  to  overdraw  the  picture.  X 
do  not  want  to  assume  that  all  of  our  leaders. 
military  and  political,  are  unalert.  smug, 
sdf-aatlafled:  that  is  definitely  not  the  case 
and  It  would  be  unfair  to  them. 

I  have  known  the  top  military  and  polit- 
ical leaders  of  our  time  and  I  believe  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  so  many  fine  Americans, 
irrespective  of  political  party  who  have 
served  in  the  great  posts  of  o\ir  Nation  upon 
which  our  security  depends.  The  record  of 
history,  however,  speaks  for  itself,  the  record 
of  un  preparedness,  in  so  many  respects,  the 
record  of  unalertness.  the  record  of  our  peril. 

Consider  these  facts  as  pointed  out  by  ex- 
Secretary  of  tiie  Air  Force  Flnletter  and  Civil 
Defense  Administrator  Ctddwell: 

"Soviet  Russia  already  possesses  a  lonr;- 
range  air  force  capable  of  launching  a  highly 
destructive  and  possibly  devastating  atomic 
air  attack  against  the  vital  conununities  of 
this  Nation.  That  force  already  includes 
many  TU-4's,  long-range  bombers  adapted 
from  our  B-29  and  B-SO  designs.  It  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  400  or  more  of 
the&e  heavy  bombers  cotild  be  concentrated 
in  an  initial  attack  against  this  Nation. 

"Soviet  air  power  Is  in  steady  and  relentless 
expansion.  "The  Soviet  air  forces  already  in- 
clude 30,000  first-line  aircraft,  plus  another 
20.000  in  reserve.  Of  this  total  of  40,003 
military  aircraft,  some  8,000  are  Jets,  pri- 
marily fighters." 

Are  these  facts  not  enough  to  chill  any 
American's  spine? 

Make  no  mistake.  I  am  not  one  to  sell 
America  short.  Far  from  It.  But  I  am  one 
to  point  out  that  we  had  better  size  our- 
selves and  our  foe  more  accurately. 

We  are  a  proud  people  and  we  have  a 
right  to  be.  We  enjoy  freedoms  unknown 
anywhere  else  on  earth  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  enjoy  resources 
which  have  enabled  us  to  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  all  the  major  nations  with  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  the  military  field  we  take  particular 
pride.  From  the  very  first  shots  fired  by  the 
embattled  farmers  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, we  have  never  lost  a  war.  We  have 
seen  our  country  on  many  occasions  lose 
initial  battles  of  a  conflict,  only  to  come  back 
and  haul  down  the  enemy  colors,  hoisting  up 
Old  Glory  when  the  last  shot  was  fired. 

We  know  that  America's  industrial  might 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world  and  that  from 
our  factories  can  pour  greater  masses  of 
arms  and  ammunition  than  any  country  can 
possibly  produce.  We  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  man  is  the  equal  to  any  fighter 
in  the  world  and  that  as  much  as  he  lovea 


hia  hearth  and  home,  when  caUad  to  the 
colors,  he  wiU  defend  hia  freedom  auperhly 
aa  did  the  men  at  Gettysburg.  San  J\mt\  HUl. 
the  Argonne.  Iwo  Jima  and  Triangle  Hill. 

But  the  first  big  batUes  of  world  war  IH 
may  be  the  last  battles.  We  may  not  have 
time  to  gird  our  strength  for  the  long  pull 
after  being  knocked  down  for  a  nine  count 
by  the  first  blow.  That  first  wallop — an 
atomic  atta^  on  otir  bases  and  our  cities — 
may  put  us  down  for  a  10  count. 

That  must  not  happen.  I  dont  beUeve  it 
will  happen.  I  dont  believe  that  war  will 
come  nor  need  come. 

I  look  iforward  to  the  futxure  with  confi- 
dence and  faith.  There  la  no  fear  in  my 
heart  nor  should  there  be  in  the  heart  <tf  my 
reader,  but  there  is  a  stem  and  grim  sense 
of  caution,  a  feeling  ttiat  we  must  be  ever 
on  the  ready,  ever  vigilant  and  ever  alert. 

X  have  confidence  In  our  fighting  forces 
and  in  our  Reserve  components,  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  confidence  In  our  Nation.  I 
believe  in  our  allies  but  I  know  that  this 
must  not  be  a  blind  confidence  but  a  con- 
structively critical  confidence  which  recog- 
nizes both  the  weaknesses  of  our  own  country 
and,  yes.  the  weaknesses  of  our  allies,  and 
which  is  resolved  to  straighten  out  these 
weaknesses  and  replace  them  with  genuine 
strength. 

What  is  otir  greatest  enemy? 

It  is  our  overconfidence  and  lack  of  alert- 
ness. 

Let  us  replace  these  qualities  with  vigi- 
lance. 


Dedicatory  Prajrer  Breakfast  at  the  May- 
lower  Hotel,  Waskiikfftoa,  D.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'        OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  transcript 
and  copy  of  the  program  of  the  dedica- 
tory prayer  breakfast  at  the  Majrflower 
Hotel  on  the  morning  of  February  5. 
Over  500  persons,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  members  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  representatives  of  business  and  re- 
ligious groups  were  present.  Conrad 
Hilton  was  host  on  the  occasion. 

In  my  opinion,  this  prayer  breakfast, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  President 
and  other  outstanding  leaders  in  every 
field,  will  add  much  to  the  religious  life 
of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram and  transcript  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Program  roR  PREsrotNTiAL  Breakfast  Thurs- 
DAT,  Fe^uast  6,  1953.  8  a.  m .,  BIatflower 
Hotel 

PresidiOig:  Hon.  Frank  Carlson,  United 
States  Senate,  clialrman,  International  Coun- 
cil for  Christian  Leadership. 

1.  Opening  prayer:  Hon.  Katharine  St. 
George.  Member  of  Congress,  chairman. 
House  of  Representatives  Breakfast  Group. 

2.  Introduction  of  and  statement  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Hilton. 

3.  Prayer  of  consecretion:  Abraham 
Verelde,  executive  director.  International 
Council  df  Christian  Leadership. 

4.  Statement  by  Senator  Carlsom. 

5.  Remarks:  The  President  of  the  United 
States. 


«.  OoneladlBc  prayer:  Dr.  Bdwanl  H.  Pra> 
den.  Firat  BapUat  Church. 

Senator  CsBLSoir.  We  will  remain  standtng 
and  be  led  in  prayer  by  Mrs.  8t.  Gcoeox.  who 
\M  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Prayer  Group. 

Mrs.  er.  GsoTCK.  Almighty  and  moat  mer- 
rtful  Father,  we  come  this  day  to  render 
thanks  unto  Thee  and  to  ask  Thy  blessings 
upon  US.  Bless,  w*  pray  Thee.  thU  Thy 
servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Congress, 
and  all  of  our  people.  Give  us  wiadom  and 
strength  to  do  Thy  will.  We  know  that  If 
Thou  are  for  us.  none  can  be  against  us. 
Make  us  worthy  of  Thy  protection  from  thia 
day  forward.  Bless  all  those  who  are  serv- 
ing our  Nation  on  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
that  they  may  serve  without  reproach,  and 
hasten  the  peace  that  we  long  for,  for  them 
and  for  the  world.  Blees  this  fellowship  and 
this  food  that  Thou  hast  provided  for  us, 
and  send  Thy  ^oly  Spirit  among  us,  that  we 
might  have  the  humility  of  the  strong  and 
the  charity  of  the  meek.  We  do  not  aak 
these  things  trusting  In  our  own  rlgbteous- 
neaa,  b\rt  in  Thy  mercy  and  the  love  of  our 
Saviour.  Jesus  Ciu-ist. 

And  now  let  us  aU  join  in  that  prayer  that 
our  Saviour  taught  us  to  say : 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  oome.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  as  It  is  In  heaven.  Give 
lis  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  Ues- 
pass  against  us.  liead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  la 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

(Breakfast  followed.) 

Senator  Carlson.  First  I  want  to  expreaa 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  reaponse  to  the 
invitations  that  we  people  have  had  from 
our  host  this  morning,  whom  we  will  hear 
from  later.  I  know  you  folks  are  all  busy 
people,  but  these  prayer  meetings  that  we 
hold  usually  last  about  1  hour — and  after 
all  I  am  one  individual  who  thinks  we  might 
well  have  a  little  time  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligious devotion.  It  was  just  18  years  ago 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  there  was  organized 
the  first  breakfast  prayer  group. 

With  us  tlUs  morning  is  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  that  group  whom  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  to  stand  up  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that  Walter  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  was  one  of  the  origtxuU  or- 
ganieers  of  this  movement. 

These  groups  have  spread  over  o\ir  Nation 
and  over  other  nations.  We  have  repre- 
sentatives here  this  morning  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  we  have  representa- 
tives from  many  foreign  countries.  We 
have  representatives  from  many  sections  oX 
the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  this  morning  that  as 
you  pick  up  this  program,  which  I  assume 
you  have,  you  notice  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  Conference  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Leadership. 

The  subject  for  this  morning's  breakfast  la 
Government  Under  God.  With  that  thought 
in  mind  I  am  going  to  use  just  one  verse 
of  Scripture  for  a  text.  It  is  going  to  be 
found  In  First  Samuel,  seventh  chapter,  and 
the  twelfth  verse.  The  chosen  children  of 
God  had  gone  through  miKh  tribulation  and 
trial  during  many  of  those  years  and  the 
story  that  leads  up  to  this  verse  was  8<tft  of  a 
victory  occasion.     It  reads  this  way: 

"And  Sfcmuel  took  a  stone  and  he  set  It 
between  Miapeh  and  Shen  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Ebeneier,  saying,  'Hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us'." 

I  think  that  can  be  truly  said  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  can  be  truly  said  of  us  Indlvid- 
nally,  and  I  think  it  Is  most  appropriate 
that  we  have  that  thought  in  mind  this 
morning,  that  "Hitherto  hath  the  Lunt 
helped  us." 
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Sarller  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  guests  of  a  very  fine,  outstanding  busi- 
nessman of  this  Nation.  It  happened  In  this 
way.  I  think  you  should  know  the  story. 
lASt  July  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
our  host,  In  company  with  Billy  Graham, 
the  evangelist,  who  by  the  way  Is  here  this 
morning,  and  we  discussed  some  of  the  reli- 
gious problems  of  our  day.  Our  host  made 
the  remark  that  he  would  like  to  help  In 
some  way  to  encourage  the  prayer  life  of  this 
Nation.  He  had  already  done  much,  but  he 
wanted  to  do  something  further. 

Some  months  later  I  visited  with  our 
President  and  I  remarked  that  we  have  In  the 
Unir,ed  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  business  groups  all  over 
the  Nation  weekly  prayer  groups  that  hold 
regular  meetings.  The  President  made  the 
statement  that  sometime  he  would  like  very 
much  to  meet  with  one  of  thd  groups.  I 
started  to  work  It  out.  and  I  soon  found 
that  In  our  Senate  prayer  group  we  would 
have  been  very  happy  to  have  him  where  Sen- 
ator WiLCT  is  chairman,  but  our  good  friend 
over  on  the  Hovise  side,  Mrs.  St.  Gsokoz, 
would  have  complained  bitterly. 

So  the  only  way  we  could  work  it  out  was 
to  work  out  an  arrangement  like  this.  I 
want  to  say  very  honestly  that  I  told  our 
host  I  would  try  to  hold  this  breakfast  meet- 
ing to  three  or  four  hundred  people,  but  it 
got  away  from  me  and  he  is  very  generous 
about  It.  He  doesnt  mind  In  the  least  that 
there  are  over  500  present. 

I  stated  that  we  have  these  prayer  groups 
over  the  Nation,  and  we  have  a  great  group 
of  outstanding  businessmen  In  the  Nation 
who  are  not  only  firm  believers  In  prayer 
but  they  practice  It.  Our  host  Is  one  of  those 
men.  He  does  not  know  It,  but  before  I  pre- 
sent him  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  an  Incident 
which  I  know  to  be  true. 

Not  many  months  ago — in  fact,  rather  re- 
cently— he  and  his  business  associates  were 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  Every  morning 
he  would  get  some  of  his  executive  officers 
up  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  a  walk. 
They  walked  by  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and 
as  they  did,  they  never  failed  to  go  In  for 
prayer.  The  Interesting  part  of  the  story 
la  this:  The  day  the  deal  was  consummated 
these  executive  officers  who  were  working  for 
our  host  thought  they  would  at  least  avoid 
the  walk,  and  certainly  would  not  be  called 
early  In  the  morning.  But  our  host  called 
them  at  7  o'clock  and  told  them  he  was 
ready  for  the  walk.  As  usual,  they  walked 
by  the  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  our  host 
started  to  go  In.  One  of  the  executive  of- 
ficers remarked,  "The  deal  Is  now  consum- 
mated. Why  should  we  go  to  church  this 
morning?" 

It  Is  my  privilege,  and  I  say  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct honor,  to  present  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing businessmen  of  the  Nation  who  has  done 
much  and  will  do  much  more  In  the  Interests 
of  this  cause.    Conrad  Hilton. 

Mr.  HiLTOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  President. 
Reverend,  honored  guests,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  host  here 
today  to  this  great  group  and  also  to  be 
present  here. 

Senator  Cablson  told  that  story  about  St. 
Patrick's,  and  I  particularly  enjoyed  the 
last  part  of  it  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 
The  p»pn  that  I  am  holding  In  my  hand 
here  shows  a  picture  of  Uncle  Sam  kneeling 
In  prayer.  It  is  entitled.  "America  on  Its 
Knees."  In  July  of  last  year  I  published  this 
In  a  number  of  national  magazines,  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  Life.  Time,  and  News- 
week. Since  that  time  I  have  received  re- 
quests for  more  than  150,000  copies  of  it.  not 
only  from  all  over  America  but  from  all  over 
the  world.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  Uncle  Sam's  prayer.  It  is  entitled. 
"America  on  Its  Knees:  Not  beaten  there  by 
the  hammer  and  sickle,  but  freely.  Intelli- 
gently, responsibly,  confidently,  powerfully. 
America  now  knows  It  can  destroy  commu- 


nism and  win  the  battle  for  peace.    We  need 
fear  nothing  or  no  one  except  Ood." 

The  prayer  Is.  "Our  Father  in  Heaven :  We 
pray  that  you  save  us  from  ourselves. 

"The  world  that  you  have  made  for  us.  to 
live  In  peace,  we  have  nutde  Into  an  armed 
camp.     We  live  In  fear  of  war  to  come. 

"We  are  afraid  of  'the  terror  that  flies  by 
night,  and  the  arrow  that  flies  by  day,  the 
pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness  and  the 
destruction  that  wastes  at  noonday.' 

"We  have  tvirned  from  You  to  go  our  selfish 
way.  We  have  broken  Your  commandments 
and  denied  Your  truth.  We  have  left  Your 
altars  to  serve  the  false  gods  of  money  and 
pleasvu-e  and  power. 

"Forgive  us  and  help  lis. 
"Now,  darkness  gathers  around  us  and  we 
are    confused    In   all    our   counsels.    Losing 
faith  in  You,  we  lor>e  faith  in  ourselves. 

"Inspire  us  with  wisdom,  all  of  us  of  every 
color,  race,  and  creed,  to  use  our  wealth,  oxu- 
strength  to  help  our  brother,  instead  of 
destroying  him. 

"Help  us  to  do  Your  will  as  It  Is  done  In 
heaven  and  to  be  worthy  of  Your  promise 
of  peace  on  earth. 

"Fill  \u  with  new  faith,  new  strength,  and 
new  coxirage.  that  we  may  win  the  battle  for 
peace. 

"Be  swift  to  save  us,  dear  Ood.  before  the 
darkness  falls." 

I  have  arranged  for  copies  of  this  pictorial 
message  to  be  distributed  to  each  person 
present  who  may  desire  them.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  ballroom  there  will  be  attend- 
ants who  will  hand  them  out  on  yoxir  way 
out. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
two  reports  that  I  have  Just  received  relative 
to  the  President's  Inaugural  address.  One 
Is  from  London;  the  other  from  Rome.  The 
latter  scored  certain  European  newspapers 
which  reported  that  after  his  prayer  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  got  back  on  the  track  and 
began  reading  the  Inaugural  address. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  obser- 
vation about  that.  In  the  so-called  advanced- 
thinking  Europe  of  today,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  there  is  too  much  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  considers  prayer, 
elevating  the  mind  to  God  In  the  most  fate- 
ful moments  of  life,  and  doing  so  before 
the  leading  people  as  to  get  off  the  track. 
The  report  from  London  was  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  tremendous  confidence 
which  sounded  in  every  word  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  uttered  in  that  address,  a 
confidence  which  sprang  from  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  not  helpless  prisoners  of  history. 
We  are  freemen. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  consider  that  one 
of  the  greatest  sentences  of  the  twentieth 
centiiry.  It  puts  into  one  sentence  the  very 
epitome  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  catches  the  courage,  the  hope, 
and  enthusiasm  of  all  free  men  everywhere. 
We  are  not  helpless  prisoners  of  history. 
We  are  free  men.  We  are  not  prisoners  of  his- 
tory or  of  time  because  we  are  sons  of  God 
with  the  freedom  of  sons  of  God  and  we  will 
defend  that  freedom  like  sons  of  God. 

History  does  not  make  us,  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen.  We  make  history.  And  under  the 
leadership  of  God  and  our  new  President,  I 
say  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  shall  make 
history  that  all  men  will  remember  with 
prayers  and  gratitude  for  a  man  and  a  nation 
who  could  conquer  the  world,  not  by  war 
but  by  peace.     [Applause.) 

Senator  Caklson.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hilton. 
We  are  Indebted  to  you  for  this  and  many 
other  kindnesses. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  came  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  a  man  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
whom  most  of  us  in  religious  work  in  this  city 
and  other  sections  of  the  Nation  know  per- 
sonally and  know  him  very  favorably.  We 
sort  of  look  to  him  as  a  guardian  angel  and 
father  to  most  of  us  In  the  International 
Christian  leadership  work.    He  organized,  or 


helped  to  organlM,  the  first  prayer  groups  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  going  to  lead  us  in  a  prayer  of 
consecration  and  devotion.  I  think  at  thla 
time  as  we  look  about  us  in  the  world,  when 
we  read  of  the  devastation  that  has  happened 
to  our  sister  nations,  Holland,  Great  Britain, 
and  we  think  of  the  war,  the  unrest  and  the 
distress  over  the  world,  that  we  might  all 
bow  our  heads  and  we  will  remain  seated  as 
Abraham  Verelde  leads  us  in  pu-ayer. 

Mr.  VxsnoK.  We  are  in  Thy  presence. 
O  God,  and  we  thank  Thee  for  accession  to 
Thee,  infinite  Almighty  Father.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  man  who  in  Thy  providence  has 
become  our  Chief  Executive  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  and  for  the  men 
selected  by  him  for  their  various  respoa- 
slbilitles. 

We.  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  we  Thy  people,  now  present  these 
men  to  Thee.  We  beseech  Thee  to  grant 
unto  them  Thy  grace  and  Thy  guidance, 
wisdom,  power,  insight,  and  understanding. 
Save  them,  O  God.  and  all  of  us.  from  self- 
deception,  conceit,  and  the  following  of  In- 
dependence of  Thee,  O  God.  but  that  they 
may  seek  Tnee  early,  commit  themselves  dally 
unto  Thee,  and  let  Thy  word  be  a  lamp  unto 
their  feet  and  a  light  on  their  pathway,  that 
we  may  indeed  have  a  leadership  led  by  Ood. 
We  thank  Thee,  oxir  Father,  for  hearing 
us  and  (Accepting  us,  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  in 
His  name.    Amen. 

Senator  Caklson.  Some  years  ago,  upon  tba 
return  of  General  Eisenhower,  now  our  Presi- 
dent, to  the  United  States  following  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  n  in  Europe,  he 
came  to  Manhattan,  Kans.,  and  dedicated  a 
chapel  at  our  Kansas  State  College.  At  this 
dedicatory  service  and  exercise  were,  o* 
course,  thousands  of  our  fine  students  at 
Kansas  State  College,  in  addition  to  many 
of  oiur  citizens  from  over  the  State. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve 
as  Governor  of  the  State  at  that  time.  The 
President,  as  usual,  made  a  very  Impressive 
and  fine  address  at  the  dedication  of  this 
chapel.  But  that  Is  not  what  I  remember 
of  the  occasion.  As  I  walked  away  from  this 
dedicatory  service  with  our  President,  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  future  of  this  Nation 
and  his  deep  concern  about  Its  welfare.  He 
evidenced  sincere  concern  about  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to,  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation, 
have  gotten  away  from  the  sound,  funda- 
mental teachings  and  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers which  were  so  Ingrained  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Writ.  It  was  one  of  the 
problems  that  seriously  concerned  him.  He 
said  this,  and  I  will  never  forget  it: 

"Frank,  I  dont  believe  our  country  will 
ever  be  the  country  that  our  forefathers  have 
planned,  that  God  has  Intended  for  us, 
unless  we  get  back  to  those  fundamental 
principles." 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  particular  little 
short  visit  we  had  as  we  walked  away  from 
this  dedicatory  service. 

I  want  to  say  this  morning  It  is  a  pleas* 
ure,  Mr.  President,  to  Inform  you  that  we 
have  these  group  meetings  with  which  you 
Lave  not  only  become  familiar,  but  they  do 
meet  continuously  and  our  prayers  are  going 
to  be  with  you  during  your  administration. 
This  occasion  is  to  me  In  truth  a  land- 
mark in  our  Government.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
honored  us  with  his  presence,  though  this 
Indeed  is  a  distinct  honor.  It  Is  something 
much  deeper.  It  is  the  fact  that  In  a  very 
real  sense  our  President,  out  of  a  full  heart, 
shares  with  us  the  selfsame  need  that  so 
many  times  has  broiight  us  together  in  our 
respective  groups  alike  in  crisis  and  routine. 
He  and  we  have  felt,  as  Lincoln  put  it: 

"With  the  assistance  of  God,  I  cannot  fall; 
without  the  assistance  of  God.  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed." 

From  the  quietness  and  simplicity  of  such 
meetings  as  this,  in  Christ's  name  and  with 
His  spirit  there  comes  to  men  an  Inner  struc- 
ture.   It  is  our  prayer  that  armed  with  this 
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inner  strength  you.  Dwlght  O.  Elsenhower, 
may  mount  up  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
may  run  and  not  be  weary,  may  walk  and 
not  faint. 

One  other  word:  I  wonder  whether  many 
of  you  did  not  have  the  feeling  at  that 
deeply  moving  inauguration  ceremony  that 
I  bad,  that  you  were  present  at  something 
very  precious,  very  great,  something  that 
somehow  had  captured  the  meaning  of  what 
was  best  In  America.  It  was.  of  course,  first 
a  governmental  ceremony,  a  ceremony  worthy 
of  the  faith  of  freemen  In  their  institu- 
tions; it  was  also  faith  In  their  national 
structure,  a  Bote  of  hope  for  men  every- 
where. 

But  greatest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  essence  a  religious  dedication  in  the 
spirit  of  love  of  the  Master  of  all  of  tis. 

This  morning  oxir  President  bears  further 
testimony  to  this  dedication,  a  dedication 
to  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  among 
the  free.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  before 
I  present  him  that  he  urgcxl,  when  I  sug- 
gested that  he  attend  this  meeting,  that  It 
be  conducted  as  a  prayer  meeting  should 
be  conducted,  reverently,  with  calmness, 
without  any  fanfare,  and  I  appreciate  that 
and  I  know  he  does.  Therefore  I  am  going 
to  ask  you.  when  I  Introduce  him.  to  rise, 
but  please  do  not  applaud.  Be  seated  and 
he  will  speak  to  us.  We  are  going  to  near 
from  him  a  very  short  statement.  He  did 
not  come  here  to  make  an  address.  He 
came  here  to  share  with  us  the  fellowship 
of  prayer. 

President  Etsxifnowai.  Mr.  Chairman,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this  has  been  a  wholly  enjoyable  occasion 
for  me  except  for  the  one  second  when  I 
opened  the  little  blue  slip  ar.d  I  found  that 
It  said  there  would  be  an  address  by  the 
President.  I  asstire  you,  both  for  your  sakes 
and  for  mine,  there  will  not  be.  There  are 
a  few  thoughts,  though,  that  crowd  into  my 
mind  and  with  your  permission  I  will  at- 
tempt to  utter  them  in  a  very  informal  and 
homely  way. 

First,  the  need  we  have  In  these  days  and 
times  for  some  help  which  comes  from  out- 
side ourselves  as  we  face  the  multitude  of 
problems  that  are  part  of  this  confusing 
situation.  I  do  not  mean  merely  help  for 
your  leaders  or  the  people  in  C^ongress,  in  the 
Cabinet  and  others  in  authority,  because 
these  problems  are  part  of  all  of  us.  They 
face  each  one  of  us  because  we  are  a  free 
country.  Each  of  us  realizes  that  he  has 
reBi>onslbilitie8  that  are  equal  to  his  privi- 
leges and  to  his  rights. 

So,  as  he  approaches  them  at  times,  he 
says,  "If  we  only  had  the  simple,  the  good 
old  days,  how  easy  all  this  would  be.  What 
a  nice  life."  Once  in  a  while  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  for  us  to  turn  back  to  history. 
Let  us  read  a  little  bit  of  what  happened  at 
the  founding  of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  not  merely  the  events  that  led  up  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  All  of  the  confusion, 
the  confused  problems  that  we  were  then 
called  upon  to  solve,  were  as  difficult  as  those 
we  face  now.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think, 
for  example,  that  the  first  year  of  that  war 
was  fought  in  order  that  we  might  estab- 
lish our  right  to  be  free  British  citizens,  not 
to  be  Indiependent?  From  April  1776  until 
July  4.  1770,  there  was  no  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. It  was  a  struggle  to  make  people 
understand  that  we  were  free  British  cltl- 
■ens.  So  you  can  understand  the  confusion 
of  thought  that  was  going  on. 

So  when  we  came  down  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  forefathers  had  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  their  problems  which  was 
probably  as  great  for  them  as  we  feel  our 
problems  today.  In  the  Declaration  they 
acknowledged  the  need  to  respect  public 
opinion.  They  said.  "When  in  the  course 
of  human  events,"  And  they  went  on  to  say 
a  decent  respect  for  mankind  impelled  them 
to  declare  the  decisions  which  led  to  the 
separation.  They  realized  that  the  good 
opinion  of  the  whole  world  was  necessary 


if  thla  venture  was  to  succeed.  At  least  they 
felt  that  an  understanding  of  this  venture 
should  be  abroad  in  the  world. 

They  went  on  to  try  to  explain  it.  What 
did  they  say?  The  very  basis  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  Is,  "We  hold  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator"  with  certain  rights. 

When  we  came  to  that  turning  point  in 
history,  when  we  intended  to  establish  a 
government  for  freemen  and  a  Declaration 
and  Constitution  to  make  it  last,  in  order 
to  explain  such  a  system  we  had  to  say,  "We 
hold  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator."  In  one  sentence  we  established 
that  every  free  government  Is  imbedded 
soundly  in  a  deeply  felt  religious  faith  or 
it  makes  no  sense.  Today  if  we  recall  those 
things  and  if.  in  that  sense,  we  can  back  off 
from  our  problems  and  depend  upon  a  power 
greater  than  ourselves.  I  believe  that  we 
begin  to  draw  these  problems  Into  focus. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  at  one  time  during 
the  course  of  the  stormy  consultation  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  said,  becatue  he 
sensed  that  the  Convention  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  up.  "Gentlemen.  I  suggest  that 
we  have  a  word  of  prayer."  And  strangely 
enough,  after  a  bit  of  prayer  the  problems 
began  to  smooth  out  and  the  Convention 
moved  to  the  great  triumph  that  we  enjoy 
today,  the  writing  of  our  Constitution. 

Today  I  think  that  prayer  is  Just  simply 
a  necessity,  because  by  prayer  I  believe  we 
mean  an  effco-t  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Infinite.  We  know  that  even  our  prayers  are 
imperfect.  Even  our  supplications  are  im- 
perfect. Of  course  they  are.  We  are  im- 
perfect human  beings.  But  if  we  can  back 
off  from  those  problems  and  make  the  effort, 
then  there  is  something  that  ties  us  all  to- 
gether and  we  have  begun  in  our  grasp  of 
that  basis  of  understanding  which  is  that 
ail  free  government  Is  firmly  founded  in  a 
deeply  felt  religious  faith. 

As  we  sympathize  with  our  great  friends 
in  Holland  and  Britain  today  In  this  dis- 
tressing disaster  that  has  overtaken  them, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  the  American  sol- 
diers, the  American  Navy,  the  American  air- 
men are  sharing  those  disasters  and  are 
moving  as  units  and  as  individuals  in  to  help. 
I  have  had  messages  from  both  of  those 
countries  expressing  their  great  thanks  to 
America  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  They, 
to  my  mind,  are  part  of  this  understanding 
that  a  government  such  as  ours  hopes  to  pro- 
duce people  who  are  moved  by  sympathy, 
by  all  of  those  wonderful  qualities  that  are 
Implicit  In  a  deeply  felt  religious  faith. 
They  are  living  up  to  what  we  hope  for  our 
Government,  both  as  units  and  as  Indi- 
viduals. 

I  think  my  little  message  this  morning  is 
merely  this:  I  have  the  profound  belief  that 
if  we  remind  ourselves  once  in  a  while  of 
this  simple  basic  truth,  that  our  forefathers 
in  1776  imderstood  so  well,  and  those  living 
under  it  down  through  the  years  as  they 
were  founding  this  Government,  we  can  hold 
up  our  heads  and  be  certain  that  we  in  oiur 
time  are  going  to  be  able  to  preserve  its 
essentials,  to  preserve  as  a  free  government 
and  pass  it  on,  in  our  turn,  as  sound,  as 
strong,  as  good  as  ever.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  prayer  that  all  of  us  have  today. 

It  has  been  very  wonderful  to  meet  you. 
Until  I,  started  over  I  had  the  pictxire  that 
was  remaining  with  me  which  Fxank  Cabl- 
SON  gave  me  last  summer  of  a  small  congres- 
sional group  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  met  on  a  morning  each  week.  I  had  an 
idea  of  coming  over  to  see  20  or  26  or  maybe 
50  people.  I  had  no  Idea  that  our  host  had 
such  a  party  as  this.  I  do  hope  I  may  speak 
for  all  of  you  in  thanking  him  for  such  a 
breakfast,  the  like  of  which  I  liave  not  had 
in  10  years.  As  long  as  you  feed  me  grits 
and  sausage,  everything  will  be  all  right. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Caslson.  Please  remain  standing 
and  before  I  ask  Dr.  Pruden  to  pronounce 
the  benediction  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
meetingt  of   the  International    Council   of 


Christian  Leadership  will  be  held  in  the  East 
Room  o*  this  hotel  beginning  at  10  o'clock. 
Each  and  every  one  of  you  is  invited.  We 
are  going  to  be  dismissed  with  a  benediction 
by  Dr.  Pruden,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.     Dr.  Pruden. 

Dr.  Pkdden.  Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  fellowship  we  have  enjoyed  this  morn- 
ing, a  fellowship  made  up  of  those  who  have 
come  from  so  many  States  and  nations;  a 
fellowship  which  has  reminded  us  of  those 
words  of  scripttire.  "And  they  shall  come 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ood."  We  have  also  been  reminded  of  those 
words,  "Happy  is  that  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord."  And  to  those  words  we  would 
add  our  own  words,  "Happy  is  that  nation 
whose  leaders  recognize  and  honor  God." 

How  thankful  we  are  this  morning  for  our 
President,  his  Ideals,  principles,  for  those  who 
assist  him  in  the  administration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  recognize  the  value  of 
spiritual  foundations  and  who  know  that 
nothing  we  do  can  succeed  except  we  have 
the  blessing  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God. 

Dismiss  xis  now  with  Thy  blessing.  Keep 
us  alwasrs  under  Thy  watchful  care.  May  we 
In  every  area  of  life  bring  honor  and  glory 
to  the  name  of  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us. 

Now  may  the  grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  our  Father,  the  com- 
munion and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
granted  to  us  and  continue  with  us  this  day 
and  forever  mcve.    Amen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Prof.  J.  Pope  Dyer,  of  Central 
High  School.  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  before 
the  East  Ridge  Kiwanis  Club  on  January 
29.  Professor  Dyer  is  an  authority  on 
conditions  of  our  penal  institutions  and 
the  social  reasons  for  crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  soxiree  of  unusual  pleasure  to  be  in- 
vited to  speak  to  this  fine  organization  on 
the  subject  Crime  in  Our  Nation.  A  noted 
educator,  a  few  years  ago  in  a  moment  of 
disgust,  wrote: 

"Tell  the  students  when  I'm  dead. 
They  need  shed  no  tears. 
For  I  shaU  then  be  no  more  detul — 
Than  they  have  been  for  years." 

Having  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
your  abilities  and  achievements,  I  assure  you 
the  eminent  prttfessor  could  not  have  been 
correct  if  Ills  remarks  had  been  directed  to 
you. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  affront  to  im- 
ply that  the  crime  problem  is  a  new  one. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  state  that  I  am 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  criminology.  His- 
torians have  left  an  abundance  of  materials 
on  the  notorious  criminal  characters  of  the 
past  centxu^.  Some  of  the  early  desperadoes 
put  to  shame  the  modern  criminals  in  their 
degree  of  desperation  and  cruelty.  But  I 
would  hasten  to  admit  that  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  our  Nation  today  is  extremely  serkMis. 
In  1952  almost  2  million  major  crttMS  w«re 
recorded.    Within  each  M-bour  4^wr.  atoMtt 
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40  persons  were  miirdered.  over  150  wer* 
robbed,  and  nearly  500  automobiles  were 
stolen.  Rural  crime  continued  to  Increase 
over  1951  and  women  continued  to  increase 
their  deeds  of  deviltry. 

Crime  Is  a  most  extravagant  luxury.  The 
noted  statements  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
outstanding  Investigations  of  the  Kefauver 
crime  committee  have  acqxialnted  us  with 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  this  situation  and 
the  tremendous  Individual  cost.  Each  year 
the  present  cost  Is  about  $150  per  person. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  with  a  party  tour- 
ing the  Ohio  State  Prison  at  Columbus.  We 
had  been  taken  through  some  of  the  Indvis- 
trlal  buildings.  We  had  gone  through  the 
dining  hall  and  had  seen  a  section  of  the 
cell  blocks.  The  final  place  to  stop  was  the 
building  In  which  the  electric  chair  was 
housed.  A  handsome  young  man  began 
telling  us  of  the  nvunber  of  electrocutions 
that  had  taken  place  there;  he  explained  the 
number  of  women  and  men,  the  number  of 
Negroes  and  whites,  and  gave  a  thorough 
description  of  what  happened  when  an  elec- 
trocution took  place.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  one  of  the  boys  In  our  party 
remarked.  "Well,  come  and  go  with  us."  The 
young  prison  lecturer  replied.  "I  would  be 
glad  to  go  anywhere  In  the  world,  U  I  could 
only  secure  my  liberty." 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  about  TO 
prisons  in  the  Nation — some  Federal,  some 
State,  and  some  local.  I  find  that  the  one 
chief  desire  of  all  prisoners  is  to  secure  thetr 
freedom.  I  have  also  found  that  there  Is  no 
one  cause  of  crime  and  that  there  Is  no 
criminal  type.  When  one  observes  a  prisoner 
In  a  cell  he  cannot  say  that  that  man  appears 
to  be  a  criminal  from  his  looks.  Nor  can 
one  cause  be  assigned  why  the  man  Is  now 
Incarcerated   In  a  pei^al   institution. 

There  are  many  causes  of  crime.  Lack  of 
education  Is  a  contributing  caiise.  A  few 
weeks  ago  In  a  State  prison,  one  of  the  most 
notorioTis  prisoners  of  the  Nation  remarked. 
"There  are  no  smart  criminals — they  are  Just 
plain  diunb  and  ignorant."  We  do  know 
today  that  the  average  criminal  ranks  about 
five  grades  lower  educationally  than  does 
the  average  citizen  In  our  society.  The  per- 
centage of  college  graduates  In  prisons  Is  low 
and  only  In  rare  Instances  Is  a  college-trained 
person  executed. 

Poor  economic  conditions  will  continue 
to  be  listed  as  a  contributing  factor  in  crime. 
We  need  not  laugh  at  the  statement  that 
these  are  cruel  times  for  the  poor  and  un- 
trained. The  c<»nplexltle8  and  maladjust- 
ments are  numerous,  and  frequently  these 
unfortunates  are  driven  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Poverty  gives  no  degrees,  nor  diplomas. 
but  it  conditions  with  fatal  exactness.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  many  of  its  pupils  are 
fit  subjects  for  our  penitentiaries. 

The  main  factor  in  conditioning  the  juve- 
nile delinquent  and  criminal  is  the  Insecure 
home.  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  of  Harvard,  in 
his  monumental  study,  has  found  that  the 
main  reasons  for  delinquency  are :  Lax  disci- 
pline, few  common  ties  that  hold  the  family 
together,  and  failure  to  have  a  warm  child- 
parent  relationship.  To  adequately  explain 
these  would  require  more  time  than  is  now 
available. 

A  few  years  ago  a  noted  warden,  James 
Johnston,  of  Alcatraz,  as  he  was  retiring, 
put  into  writing  his  conclusions  about  those 
whook  he  observed  in  Alcatraz.  He  concluded 
that  the  men,  as  a  rule,  had  quit  school 
very  early — in  the  elementary  grades;  that 
they  had  been  trained  by  the  gang,  and 
that  they  lacked  stability  and  moral  train- 
ing so  necessary  in  today's  world. 

To  me,  these  conclusions  by  Dr.  Olueck 
and  Warden  Johnston  are  very  challenging 
and  illuminating. 

If  we  have  light  on  the  chief  causes,  then 
our  responsibility  is  to  suggest  a  few  cures 
for  the  crime  problem.  It  is  a  solemn  warn- 
ing that  unless  our  parents  are  willing  to 
devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  supreme 
task  of  rearing  children  with  an  understand- 


ing of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  fear 
of  God;  tmless  parents  can  be  a  little  less 
selfish  and  more  sacrificing  with  their  love 
to  their  own  crflsprlng;  unless  parents  can 
be  better  by  example  than  advice,  and  unless 
more  parents  take  their  children  to  chxirch 
and  not  send  them,  I  fear  that  our  prisons 
will  grow  in  numbers  Instead  of  anticipating 
s  rapid  decline  in  this  place  of  forced  en- 
rollment. Mr.  Hoover  has  remarked  often. 
"Parents  are  not  enough,  they  must  be 
Christian  parents."  ICany  have  said  this  Is 
a  day  of  the  refugee,  revolt,  and  religious 
decline.  Some  have  remarked  that  this  is 
an  era  of  confusion,  crime,  and  corruption, 
but  I  repeat,  a  generation  of  spirtually 
minded  pcuents  can  reduce  the  crime 
problem. 

Oiir  society  m\ist  do  early  what  it  will  be 
forced  to  do  late  by  institutionalizing  the 
great  number  of  mentally  sick  in  our  society. 
The  nimaber  of  mentally  ill  in  our  population 
now  reaches  tremendous  numbers.  We  can 
safely  predict  an  increase  in  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  rapes  from  this  classification  of 
mentally  deteriorates.  It  has  been  wisely 
and  soberly  uttered  that  "It  is  far  better  to 
build  a  fence  around  the  edge  of  the  clilf, 
than  put  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley." 
A  society  without  vision  fills  its  hospitals 
and  prisons  at  a  far  greater  expense  than 
prevention  woiild  be. 

Our  people  must  know  more  about  the 
great  personal  cost  of  imprisonment.  The 
average  citizen  knows  very  little  about  the 
terrible  conditions,  at  best,  in  a  prison.  I 
have  heard  many  prison  officials  say,  "I  would 
not  be  a  prisoner  here  for  a  year  for  $500,- 
000."  The  average  citizen  does  not  spend 
one  tenth  the  time  in  pondering  the  hard- 
ships of  prison  life  that  he  spends  in  advo- 
cating the  Imprisonment  of  the  unfortunate 
who  breaks  the  law.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  we  need  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  prison 
and  crime  situation.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  advocate  that  no  one  should  be  sent  to 
prison.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  some 
communities  are  committing  bigger  crimes 
by  sending  some  first  offenders  to  institu- 
tions for  minor  offenses  and  thereby  com- 
pletely wrecking  their  lives.  Crime  is  expen- 
sive both  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Individual. 
If  carried  too  far  both  can  be  financially  and 
personally  destroyed.  A  strong  internal 
nation  Is  our  greatest  guarantee  of  continued 
freedom.  I  repeat,  we  should  place  a  larger 
number  of  first  offenders  on  parole.  For 
when  a  man  goes  to  prison,  he  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  become  a  charge  on  society 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  crime  problem  today  in  oiar  Nation  is 
not  a  pleasant  picture  to  view.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  attention.  I  challenge  you  to 
give  your  best  thought  to  the  crime  problem. 
Only  then .  can  we  have  a  saner  and  safer 
tomorrow. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KSW  TOKX 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  10,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address. 
Righteousness  Exalteth  a  Nation,  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  senior  rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York  City,  at  a 
special  preinaugural  service  in  honor  of 
President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
on  Tuesday.  January  20.  1953. 

Dr.  Mark  is  the  very  distinguished 
rabbi  of  the  synagogue  of  which  my  fam- 


ily have  been  members  for  nearly  90 
years.  I  believe  that  Rabbi  Mark's  ad- 
dress will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

RiGHTXOUSNXSS  EXALTCTH  A  NaTIOM 

We  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to  In- 
voke the  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
upon  the  man  who  has  been  chosen  to  lead 
us  in  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  hu- 
man history.  Though  this  housl  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  and  practices  of  our 
precioits  Jewish  faith,  the  special  service 
which  has  drawn  us  to  these  sacred  portals 
is  Intended  for  men  and  women  of  every 
religious  outlook  and  philosophy.  Today 
we  approach  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  not 
as  Jews  or  as  Protestants  or  as  Catholics,  but 
as  children  of  the  One  God  of  the  universe 
who  is  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Nor  are  we  here  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats and  in  the  Interests  of  political  parti- 
sanship. We  haU  the  President  of  aU  the 
people  of  our  beloved  country.  The  man 
who,  elected  by  a  large  majority  at  this  Na- 
tion's voters,  win  within  a  short  time  be 
inducted  into  the  most  exalted  ofllce  on 
earth.  We  pray  that  God  may  bless  General 
Eisenhower  with  health,  with  strength,  and 
with  wisdom  to  lead  our  Nation  along  the 
path  of  justice  and  peace. 

In  his  moving  address  of  fareweU  several 
days  ago.  President  Tnuxan,  deeply  disap- 
pointed though  he  was  over  the  repudiation 
of  his  party  at  the  polls  last  November,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  Americans  of  aU 
political  preferences  when  he  said :  "Inatigu- 
ration  day  will  be  a  great  demonstration  of 
our  democratic  process.  I  am  glad  to  be  part 
of  it;  glad  to  wish  General  Elsenhower  aU 
possible  success  as  he  begins  his  term;  glad 
that  the  whole  world  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  how  peacefully  our  American  system 
transfers  the  vast  power  of  the  Presidency 
from  my  hands  to  his." 

The  simple  yet  stirring  event  that  will 
soon  transpire  when  General  Elsenhower 
takes  his  oath  of  offlce  is  inspiring  evidence 
of  the  genixis  of  our  American  system  of 
government.  There  have  been  many  repub- 
lics in  human  history,  but  they  did  not  last 
very  long,  because  the  party  in  power  be- 
came despotic  whUe  the  defeated  party  or 
parties  believed  that  they  owed  the  victor  no 
loyalty.  In  many  a  South  American  Repub- 
lic, the  party  in  power  can  be  expelled  only 
by  civil  war.  The  glory  of  Amertca  lies 
not  only  In  the  freedom  of  her  people  to 
make  changes  in  her  leadership,  but  In  the 
tranquil  manner  in  which  such  changes  are 
effected.  The  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
lea  may,  I  believe,  be  expressed  as  follows: 
"The  people  have  decided  upon  new  leader- 
ship in  Washington.  Very  well,  let  us  get 
behind  General  Elsenhower  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  lead  us  toward  the  building  of  a 
better  America  and  a  better  world." 

That  General  Eisenhower  is  admirably 
equipped  to  lead  us  in  these  critical  times 
goes  without  saying.  His  great  repuUtion 
and  vast  popularity  have  resulted  not  merely 
from  his  signal  success  as  a  soldier,  but  from 
his  remarkable  talents  as  a  statesman  and 
administrator.  There  Is  the  feeling  that  here 
is  a  man  not  only  of  ability,  but  of  integrity. 
The  smile  which  lights  up  hU  face  has  won 
the  hearts  of  untold  millions.  His  char- 
acter is  rugged  arithout  blemish,  his  love  of 
country  unswenring,  his  faith  in  God  fvo- 
tound. 

The  problems  confronting  oia  new  Presi- 
dent, largely  brought  on  by  the  intransi- 
gence, the  cynicism,  and  the  aggression- 
mlndedness  of  Soviet  communism,  are  over- 
whelmingly difficult,  complex,  and  heart- 
rending. Having  experienced  war's  horrors 
at  first  hand,  he  hates  war  with  all  his  soul. 
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He  is  determined  to  bring  the  blood-letting 
in  Korea  to  a  close.  He  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  world 
war  m.  But  we  may  be  loire  that  he  wiU 
fiinch  from  no  sacrifice  of  Qlood  or  treasure 
that  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  Commu- 
nist menace  and  to  preserve  our  democratic 
institutions. 

General  Eisenhower  has  Indicated  on  many 
occasions  his  firm  belief  that  "righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation  whUe  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people."  America,  with  ull  her  wealth  and 
power,  becomes  a  hollow  mockery  when  her 
citizens  commence  to  scoff  at  righteousness — 
righteousness  In  our  personal  relationships, 
righteousness  in  our  social  £.nd  industrial  re- 
lationships, righteousness  in  our  relations 
with  the  world.  On  the  domestic  scene,  our 
new  President  has  given  no  indication  that 
the  social  gains  of  the  last  20  years  wiU  be 
abandoned.  He  has  pledged  revision  or 
amendments  of  the  controversial  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill  that  justice  may  be  assured  to  labor 
and  management  alike.  He  has  promised 
similar  action  with  regard  to  the  viciously 
racist  McCarran -Walters  legislation  with  a 
view  to  making  It  conform  to  the  proud  tra- 
dition of  America  as  a  haven  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  who  would  rebuild  their 
lives  on  the  foundation  of  freedom.  He  has 
bitterly  attacked  those  who  by  corrupt  prac- 
tices have  degraded  government  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  and  has  vigorously  expressed 
his  determination  to  have  in  the  places  of 
authority  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  unjust  gale.  "For  righteous- 
ness— not  power,  not  dominion,  not  wealth — 
but  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election.  November  3. 
1953,  General  Elsenhower  expressed  in  glow- 
ing sentiments  his  faith  in  America  at  her 
finest  and  best: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  In  her  commodious  harbors  and 
her  ample  rivers — and  it  was  not  there 
*  *  *  in  her  fertile  fields  and  boundless 
harvest,  and  it  was  not  there  •  *  *  In 
her  rich  mines  and  her  vast  world  com- 
merce, and  it  was  not  there  •  •  •  in 
her  democratic  Congress  and  her  matchless 
Constitution,  and  it  was  not  there.  Not  un- 
til I  went  into  the  churches  of  America  and 
heard  her  pulpits  flame  with  righteousness 
did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  power.  America  is  great  because  she  is 
good,  and  If  America  ceases  to  be  good, 
America  ceases  to  be  great." 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  grant  the  man 
who  spoke  these  words  the  courage,  the 
strength,  the  faith  and  the  understanding  to 
lead  America  and  the  world  into  a  brighter 
and  more  glorious  futxu-e. 


Why  Has  God  Blessed  America? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  sermon 
by  Rabbi  Joseph  Utschen,  of  Beth  Sho- 
lom  Congregation,  of  Topeka,  Kans. 

This  sermon  was  delivered  on  Broth- 
erhood Sabbath.  Rabbi  Utschen  has, 
for  many  years,  served  this  congrega- 
tion and  has  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting a  program  of  brotherhood  among 
Jews.  Protestants,  and  CathoUcs. 

During  my  administration  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Rabbi 
Utschen  served  on  some  of  our  most  im- 


portant State  committees,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Kansas  and  I  are  indebted  to 
him  for  his  splendid  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follt^ws: 

Wrt  Has  Ooo  Bijggip  AicaacA? 

Dear  friends:  Many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the 
stUlneM  of  the  night,  when  deep  slumber 
envelops  the  earth  and  man  is  prone  to 
meditation  and  reflection,  have  I  pondered 
over  the  question,  which  has  no  doubt  oc- 
curred to  many  of  yo'i.  "Why  has  God  done  all 
this  to  us?  Wliy  has  He  showered  so  many 
of  His  gifts  upon  us?"  Consider,  my  friends, 
the  vast  territorial  expanse  of  o\ir  land,  the 
variety  of  weather  and  climate,  the  Ineffable 
beauty  of  iU  scenery,  the  fabulous  fertility 
of  its  sou,  the  Inexhaustible  resources  stored 
within  the  bowels  of  its  earth — why  has  God 
blessed  America? 

Not  only  on  the  material  level,  but  on  the 
higher  Intellectual  level  as  weU  has  America 
been  blessed.  Witness  our  tremendous 
progress  in  science  and  in  learning,  in  indus- 
try and  In  commerce.  In  eradicating  disease 
and  in  prolonging  human  life.  Siirely,  no 
covntry  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ever  since 
man  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  history,  has 
ever  been  blessed  thus.  Believing  as  I  do  in 
a  purposeful  universe,  that  there  Is  an  aim 
and  an  object  to  everything  under  the  sun, 
I  have  asked  "Why  has  God  blessed  America?  " 

Let  ihe  share  with  you  this  Sabbath  eve- 
ning my  answer  to  this  perplexing  question. 
It  is:  God  has  bestowed  His  blessings  upon 
Amerids  to  use  It  as  an  experiment  in  human 
relations,  as  His  last  experiment  perhaps. 

Ever  since  creation,  this  has  been  God's 
most  baffling  problem — the  problem  of 
human  relations.  'Way  back  In  dim  an- 
tiquity, when  the  famUy  of  mankind  was 
small  Indeed — only  two  brothers — with  the 
whole  ^Ide  world  at  their  disposal,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  of  living  together 
already  manifested  Itself  In  all  Its  poignancy. 
Envy  and  jealousy  disrupted  that  first 
brotherhood,  and  the  world  witnessed  the 
first  fratricidal  murder.  And  the  blood  of 
the  Innocent  cried  out  unto  God.  Sad  indeed 
must  have  been  the  Creator.  "And  It  re- 
penteth  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  grieved  Him  at  His  heart." 

A  few  more  generetlons  passed  by,  and  we 
have  the  generation  of  the  flood.  What  was 
wrong  with  that  generation?  Human  rela- 
tions— the  problem  of  living  together.  "The 
earth  was  full  of  violence."  People  couldn't 
get  along  with  one  another.  And — they  de- 
stroyed themselves. 

The  Hebrew  mystics,  dimly  aware  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  said  that  God 
kept  0n  btilldlng  worlds  and  destroying 
them— ^trying  to  evolve  a  more  perfect  pat- 
tern of  homo  sapiens. 

Centuries  rolled  by.  Generation  followed 
generation.  And  war  became  a  dally  routine, 
an  integral  part  of  human  existence.  Con- 
sider the  state  of  the  western  world  In  1492. 
Wars  of  all  sorts  and  varieties:  religious  wars, 
national  wars;  wars  of  prestige  and  power, 
wars  of  families.  Man  became  so  accxistomed 
to  this  wholesale  mxuder  that  he  accepted 
war  as  Inevitable — as  a  part  of  human  nature. 
Consider  the  monstrosity  of  it:  People  born 
into  this  world  to  kill  one  another. 

Finally,  God  said  to  Himself:  "Let  Me  try 
once  more.  Let  me  take  a  new  continent 
whose  soil  has  not  been  besmirched  with 
the  blood  of  strife,  a  continent  clean  of  the 
prejudices  and  hatred  of  the  old  world,  a 
continent  free  of  the  tradition  of  slavery  and 
its  attendant  evils,  a  continent  where  self- 
reliance  and  independence  shall  hold  sway. 
Let  Me  store  within  It  all  that  Is  necessary 
for  life  and  happiness — and  plenty  of  it.  Let 
no  one  in  the  future  say  that  he  had  to  fight 
and  kill  to  sustain  life.  Let  Me  gather  with- 
in its  borders  people  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  people  of  all  races  and  all  reli- 
gions of  aU  lands  and  all  climates."    The 


sages  of  old  tell  us  that  when  God  set  out  to 
create  the  first  man.  He  collected  the  dust 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  out  of 
it  He  made  man,  so  that  in  the  future  no  one 
shall  be  able  to  say  "I  am  better  than  you 
because  I  come  fr^m  a  finer  brand  of  dust.** 
So  in  the  maldng  of  America,  God  sum- 
moned people  from  every  land — the  best  and 
the  finest.  He  sifted  the  whole  world  that 
He  might  send  choice  grain  into  this  new 
continent.  To  paraphrase  the  poem:  "Te 
ancient  lands,  keep  your  storied  pomp.  Give 
Me  your  poorest,  your  bravest,  your  most 
courageous — and  I  wUl  make  them  a  nation 
of  nations." 

Here,  my  friends,  we  have  something  en- 
tirely new  in  the  annals  of  history — a  new 
land,  fresh,  and  to  all  practical  purpoe(» 
stUl  empty.  stlU  virgin.  A  new  people,  a 
composite,  more  mixed  than  any  other  na- 
tion yet  seen  on  the  stage  of  history.  And 
what  a  people.  Full  of  vigor  and  industry, 
replete  with  ambition  and  courage,  inspired 
by  dreams  and  Ideals,  carried  along  by  vision 
and  imagination.  And  a  new  way  of  life,  not 
a  reproduction  or  duplication.  A  new  cul- 
ture, not  along  fixed,  rigid,  static  lines,  btU 
built  on  a  fiexible,  ever-changing  pattern 
whose  foundation  is  human  freedom  and 
equality.  Yes;  God  moves  in  mysterious 
ways  His  wonders  to  perform. 

So  here  we  are,  my  friends.  Instruments  of 
God's  experiment  in  human  relations,  testing 
whether  a  society  of  human  beings  "con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal"  can 
endure.    God  has.  indeed.  His  eye  upon  us. 

By  and  large,  I  believe,  that  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction,  that  we  are  learning 
to  live  together  In  harmony  and  in  mutual 
respect.  To  cite  my  own  personal  experienoes 
of  college  days:  WhUe  taking  my  under- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, I  iived  with  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Kelly.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  their  racial 
antecedents  and  religious  affiliation  were. 
The  10  students  living  in  that  house  were 
of  the  Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Protestant  per- 
suasions. We  used  to  stay  up  till  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  arguing  about  the  mer- 
its of  our  respective  religions.  Hot  discus- 
sions they  were.  Yet  no  finer  spirit  of  per- 
sonal friendship  have  I  found  since. 

I  recall,  too,  my  1  year's  residence  at  Inter- 
national House  in  New  York  City  whUe  pur- 
suing graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 
What  a  richness  of  experience  that  year  was. 
Those  long  nights  I  spent  with  the  Chinese 
friend  of  mine,  both  of  us  trying  to  fathom 
the  nuances  of  each  other's  civlllBation. 
That  year  at  International  House  demon- 
strated that  within  the  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  mutual  respect  It  Is  possible  for 
people  of  diverse  racial,  social,  and  religious 
backgrounds  to  live  together  in  concord  and 
amity,  enriching  and  enhancing  each  other's 
heritage. 

My  experience  since,  in  over  two  decades 
of  religious  ministry  and  community  work, 
have  confirmed  my  belief  that  here  in  this 
land  of  freedom  we  are  learning  to  dignify 
one  another's  personality  and  to  respect  each 
other's  convictions. 

Yes,  by  and  large,  I  believe  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction.  But  at  times  we  see 
manifestations  of  retrogression  which  give  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  When,  In  1028,  a  man 
tried  and  tested  In  public  office,  a  man  of 
integrity  and  character,  a  man  In  every  way 
fit  for  national  leadership  was  denied  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  because  he 
was  a  Catholic;  or  when  a  man's  fitness  for 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  questioned  because  ne 
is  a  Jew;  or  when  people  are  denied  the  most 
sacred  right  of  citizenship — the  right  to 
vote — because  they  are  colored;  or  when  a 
citisen  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  on 
the  battlefield  In  Korea  is  denied  burial 
among  his  own  because  he  is  an  Indian,  then 
we  all  must  sit  up  and  take  notice.  That's 
why  we  must  troxn  time  to  time  reemphatJTe 
the  ideals  that  have  served  as  the  founda- 
tions of  America — that  aU  men  are  created 
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free  and  equal.  Tor  these  ideals  are  our  oiUy 
reason  for  being,  our  only  Justification  In 
the  sight  of  Ood. 

Yes,  America  Is  Ood's  great  adTenture  In 
human  relations — and  we  are  His  partners 
in  it.  We  dare  not  fail.  We  must  not  fall. 
Let  us  therefore,  pull  together  and  make  this 
experiment  a  success.  Let  us  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  people  may  differ  in  many 
respects  and  yet  work  harmoniously  for  the 
common  good.  Then  will  God  continue  to 
bless  America  and,  through  America,  all  man- 
kind with  freedom,  brotherhood,  and  peace. 


Nordiwett  Power  Sbortaf  e 


Firinf  and  Rehirug  of  GoTenunent 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DELAWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Pire-and-Rehire  Racket."  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  under  date  of  February  9. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitiole 
-was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

PnS-AMS-RXBIRX  Backbt 

Racket  is  the  only  word  that  fits  the  flre- 
and-rehire  scheme  Just  exposed  by  the  ever- 
Inqulsitire  Senator  WrLUAMS,  of  Delaware. 
Perhaps  there  was  nothing  illegal  about  the 
practice  of  firing  an  employee  so  that  he 
could  collect  payment  for  his  unused  leave 
and  then  putting  him  back  on  the  payroll 
the  next  day.  But  it  was  a  tricky  st\ut, 
and  those  who  condoned  it  or  benefited  by 
It  should  have  known  it. 

Senator  Williams  told  the  Senate  that 
while  he  had  knowledge  of  use  of  the  devious 
device  only  at  the  Office  of  Rent  Stabiliza- 
tion, he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  racket 
had  not  been  confined  to  that  agency.  If 
that  proves  to  be  the  case,  many  thousands 
of  dollars  may  have  been  lost  to  the  Treasury 
that  apparently  cannot  be  recovered. 

The  scheme  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
Federal  employees  about  to  be  dismissed 
"Were  permitted  to  receive  payment  for  up 
to  90  days  of  accumulated  annual  leave.  In 
some  instances  this  Jackpot  amounted  to 
more  than  $3,000,  vrith  a  majority  of  the 
payments  averaging  over  $1,000.  Somebody 
hit  on  the  idea  of  approving  dismissals  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  collecting  the  bonuses 
and  then  immediately  rehiring  the  enriched 
employees  as  temporary  employees.  After  30 
days  the  temporary  appointments  were  made 
permanent  again.  The  explanation  that  this 
plan  was  adopted  because  of  uncertainty 
over  the  futtire  of  rent  control  ia  a  lame 
one,  at  best. 

Suspension  of  three  administrative  officials 
of  the  rent  agency  who  arranged  the  leave 
payments  not  only  for  61  others  but  for 
themselves  is  not  enough.  There  should  be 
a  thoroughgoing  investigation  to  determine 
to  what  extent  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies may  have  resorted  to  the  trick.  And 
steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  practice 
are  in  order.  Certainly,  Federal  ofllclals  who 
permit  abuses  of  the  leave  privilege  are  in 
no  position  to  complain  if  Congress  should 
further  tighten  civil -service  leave  policies, 
by  riders  or  otherwise. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASBUfGTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World, 
of  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  3. 1953.  issue  of  the  paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Who's    Respon^zblk    rot   Pown    Shoktagi? 

Seattle  Man  AI^kS — Quotes  Rutds  Woods 

"EorroB,  Wenatchkk  Woklo: 

"Now,  since  we  again  have  one  of  those 
terrible  (and  certainly  unjustifiable)  power 
shortages  afflicting  the  entire  Northwest  re- 
gion, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  tell  the 
wide,  wide  world  who  is  really  responsible  for 
this  major  calamity,  in  this  world's  greatest 
potential  waterpower  empire." 

The  following  brief  review  is  taken  from 
a  two-colum  news  item  in  the  Seattle  Daily 
Post-Intelligencer  of  Sunday,  January  16, 
1949,  Utled:  "The  Other  Side  of  the  KUowatt 
Crisis."  This  news  article  was  written  by  a 
conunlttee  of  the  public  power  committee, 
Puget  Sound  region,  of  which  this  writer 
was  at  that  time  chairman.  This  committee 
was  able  to  get  most  of  this  Post-Intelligencer 
kilowatt  crisis  article  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  other  national  pe- 
riodicals, thus  getting  national  and  region- 
wide  publicity  at  the  time,  and  thus  meriting 
reiteration  in  part  today,  I  shall  quote  in  part 
from  it: 

"This  State's  leading  prominent  crusader 
for  the  Columbia  Basin  project  as  recently 
as  Jattuary  4  gave  a  vivid  accotint  of  private 
power  opposition  to  Pacific  Northwest  Federal 
power  projects. 

"This  man  is  Mr.  Rufus  Woods,  publisher 
of  the  Wenatchee  Dally  World  and  possibly 
the  best-informed  man  in  the  State  on  who 
is  really  responsible  for  our  present  power 
shortage.  In  a  recent  article  in  bis  paper 
he  devoted  nearly  two  columns  to  answering 
this  question.  We  will  quote  Him  only 
briefly : 

**  "The  Coliunbia  Basin  Commission,  with 
its  Job  relating  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Columbia  Basin  and  with  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  world,  has 
consistently  urged  the  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing hydroelectric  power  somewhat  in  advance 
of  demand. 

"  'With  that  in  view,  its  members  have 
asked  for  the  authorization  of  Foster  Creek 
Dam  (Chief  Joseph  Dam).  That  authoriza- 
tion has  been  given  by  Congress.  But  there 
has  been  a  steady  opposition  to  its  construc- 
tion on  the  specious  plea  that  we  wouldn't 
need  this  power — there  was  a  surplus  of 
1.000.000  to  1.800.000  kUowatts  which  would 
last  for  10  years. 

"•Oh.  these  foolish,  foolish  men.  •  •  • 
What  have  they  done?  Today  the  groups 
these  men  represented  are  crying  for  power 
and  attempting  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  not  giv- 
ing power  to  them.  But  it  was  only  3  years 
ago  in  a  meeting  in  Seattle  on  January  4, 
1946.  that  the  three  different  companies  had 
men  testify  that  we  would  have  a  surplus 
supply  of  power  so  great  that  it  would  run  a 
million  kilowatts  or  more  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

"  'Why  the  power  shortage?  It  is  due  to 
the  men  and  the  Interests  who  opposed  con- 
•traction  of  Foster  Creek  Dam. 


**  'Who  held  up  the  development  of  Foster 
Creek  Dam?  Men  representing  the  private 
power  companies  of  the  Northwest  met  in 
Seattle  and  Portland  with  other  groups  to 
discuss  the  power  situation.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  those  present  was  that  there  should 
be  a  surplus  of  10  percent  to  provide  against 
threatened  shortage.  The  private  power 
men — three  of  them— said  this  was  too 
high.  •  •  •  The  private  power  men  were 
M.  L.  Blair  of  the  Washington  Water  Power; 
H.  H.  Schoefield,  Pacific  Power  &  Ught;  J.  D. 
Ellis,  Northwestern  Electric.    They  said: 

In  1955  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  780,- 

000  kilowatts  and  a  peak  surplus  of  1.450,000 
and  in  1960  there  wUl  be  a  580 ,000 -kilowatt 
surplus  and  a  peak  surplus  of  1.100.000  kilo- 
watts." • " 

(End  of  Ur.  Rufus  Woods'  early  1948  power 
shortage  review.) 

And  whereas  this  article  Is  getting  rather 
long.  I  will  also  rest  our  more  or  less  regular 
power  shortage  discussion  right  here,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  my  own  committee  said 
many  other  bitter  things  against  these 
private  power  company  executives,  for  bring- 
ing these  more  or  leas  continuous  power 
shortages,  which  this  great  man,  the  late 
Rufus  Woods,  so  ably  set  forth. 


Falbricht  Scholars  Show  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABXAiffsas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Fulbright  Scholars  Show 
Work,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton  Post  on  Sunday,  February  8.  1953. 

The  article,  by  Leslie  Judd  Portner, 
comments  on  an  exhibit  at  the  Obelisk 
Gallery  in  Georgetown,  of  work  done  by 
two  young  men  who  are  recipients  of 
awards  under  Public  Law  584.  which  is 
the  Student  Exchange  Act  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
They  are  Sam  Fischer,  of  the  United 
States,  and  Manlio  Guberti,  of  Italy. 

I>espite  the  fact  that  some  10,000 
grants  have  been  awarded  and  the  pro- 
gram has,  from  every  report,  been  a  very 
successful  one,  it  has  received  little  pub- 
licity in  the  United  States. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall, 
the  act  established  scholarship  funds 
from  foreign  credits  acquired  by  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  abroad.  The  credits 
were  not  convertible  to  dollars. 

The  art  exhibit  is  a  small  demonstra- 
tion of  the  excellent  cultural  relations 
which  are  being  achieved  through  the 
exchange  of  persons.  In  the  cold  war 
with  the  Communists,  this  Is  one  pro- 
gram which  the  Russians  dare  not  imi- 
tate or:  attempt  to  outdo  for  they  are 
afraid  to  permit  the  free  movement  of 
foreign  students  and  professors  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FULBaXOHT   SCHOLASB    SHOW    WOBX 

(By  LesUe  Judd  Portner) 
The  new  exhibition  at  the  Obelisk  Gallery 
in  Georgetown  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  two 
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Fulbright  ecbolars.  one  of  whom.  Sam 
Fischer,  has  just  completed  a  year's  study  in 
Italy;  and  the  other.  Manlio  Oubertl.  has  Just 
arrived  from  Italy  to  work  for  •  year  In  this 
country. 

Besides  showing  the  work  of  these  two 
promising  young  artists,  the  Obelisk  Oallery 
also  points  up  the  unusual  accomplishments 
of  the  Fulbright  program. 

The  program  was  made  passible  by  the 
Fulbright  Act  of  Augiut  1.  1946.  which 
amended  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944. 
It  provides  that  a  portion  of  the  currencies 
and  credits  of  other  countries,  acquired  by 
the  United  States  through  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus property  abroad,  shall  be  \ised  for  edu- 
cational exchange.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  sent  abroad  to  learn  about  other 
countries  by  attending  their  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  nationals  come  here 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  life  and  ciistoms 
of  the  United  States,  while  receiving  educa- 
tion in  American  institutions.  The  scope  of 
the  grants  extends  far  beyond  the  fine  arts, 
and  includes  such  fields  as  Jotimallsm.  labor 
relations,  education,  government  and  com- 
munications. To  date  over  10.000  grants 
have  been  awarded,  and  of  this  number  607 
have  been  in  the  field  of  fine  arts. 

Sam  Fischer  studied  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  and  at  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York.  He  graduated  from  Bradley  Univer- 
sity in  Illinois  and  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  where  he  also  taught.  He  exhibits 
works  Just  brought  back  from  Italy. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  young  artist  has 
identified  himself  in  a  very  complete  and 
personal  way  with  the  country  of  his  choice. 
His  paintings  show  a  warm  and  understand- 
ing approach  to  the  beauties  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture and  countryside.  He  Is  no  novice  in 
the  field  of  art.  He  paints  with  great  tech- 
nical dexterity  and  has  evolved  a  personal 
technique  of  college  combined  with  thin 
washes  of  color,  which  gives  the  surfaces  of 
his  canvases  a  varied  and  unusual  textiuv. 

Fischer  uses  a  good  deal  of  gold  paint  in 
his  canvases  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  has 
gone  for  inspiration  to  the  Byzantine  mosaic 
(of  which  there  are  such  magnificent  ex- 
amples in  luly).  He  incorporates  the  use 
of  heavy  black  outline,  the  lavish  use  of  gola 
and  silver,  and  the  Oriental  opulence  of  the 
mosaics  in  his  work.  The  painting.  Orans. 
reproduced  here,  shows  a  Byzantine  handling 
of  the  eyes  and  drapery,  which  he  combinw 
with  his  own  personal  system  of  collage, 
using  slivers  of  tisstie  paper  and  cardboard 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  painting  to 
build  an  almost  three-dimensional  effect. 

In  The  Door  he  subdivides  his  canvas  into 
squared-off  patterns  with  infinite  variety  in 
the  color  and  pattern.  In  Olive  Tree  he  uses 
not  only  a  collage  of  thin  papers,  but  also  a 
bus  ticket  and  printed  paper  to  give  further 
variety  to  the  siulace. 

Fischer  is  a  painter  of  orglnallty  and  talent. 
He  is  completely  in  command  of  his  me- 
dium and  shows  an  exquisite  sensitivity  in 
recording  his  minutiae  of  impressions.  He 
Is  an  artist  worth  watching. 

Guberti  forms  a  direct  and  strong  contrast 
to  Fischer.  Older  than  the  American,  he  has 
been  painting  for  quite  some  time  and  has 
already  evolved  a  personal  style  of  simplified, 
heavy  patterns,  to  describe  the  countryside  of 
Italy  where  he  Uvea:  The  Puglia.  which  Is  like 
a  landscape  of  the  moon  in  its  stark  bleak- 
ness. The  paintings  are  direct,  strong  state- 
ments, with  all  unnecessary  elements  stripped 
from  them,  leaving  only  the  swirling  forms 
of  sea  and  quay  and  burning  sky. 

Carlo  Levi,  the  Italian  writer  and  painter. 
has  said  of  Guberti:  "He  la  a  painter  of  pre- 
cise reality — the  mysterious  reality  of  the 
land  of  the  Midi  of  Italy.  His  works  are  like 
a  terrestrial  truth.  •  •  •  His  colors  lose 
themselves  in  the  burnt-out.  washed-out 
forms,  and  he  communicates  the  heaviness, 
felt  in  everything,  even  the  sky  Itself,  as  it 
leans  on  the  arid  earth." 
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Guberti  Is  primarily  a  painter  of  light,  and 
of  the  effect  of  its  blinding  incandescence  on 
the  forms  of  nature.  His  Southern  Road  and 
Departure  have  reduced  to  their  basic  ele- 
ments the  simple  shapes  of  road  and  wall, 
sweltering  in  a  brazen  sun. 

Guberti  will  study  here  at  Brooklyn  College, 
and  then  will  go  to  California,  where  he  is 
being  sponsored  by  Spencer  Tracy,  who  is  one 
of  many  distinguished  collectors  of  his  work. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  effect  our 
western  deserts  will  have  on  this  painter,  who 
understands  so  well  the  starkness  of  endless 
space. 

We  hope  the  Obelisk  gallery  will 'show  Gu- 
berti's  w6rk  again  after  he  has  been  here  for 
a  year.  It  would  point  up  the  effect  on  the 
artist  of  the  Impact  of  a  foreign  culture,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  further  proof  of  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  the  Fulbright  program. 


Tribate    to    Retirinf    Secretary    of    the 
Ulterior  Oscar  L.  .Chapman 

ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NKW  Mexico 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T^sday.  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled.  "A  Good  Stewardship,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Mexican  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex;,  on  January  19,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial W8is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Good  Stxwaxdship 

While  the  country  Is  centering  most  of  its 
attention  on  the  changing  of  the  guard  in 
Washington,  and  the  new  faces  which  wUl 
be  In  the  limelight  the  next  4  years,  it  may 
not  be  aonlss  to  spend  a  moment  considering 
one  of  the  Government  officials  who  is  re- 
turning to  private  life,  a  man  who  has  ably 
served  both  the  West  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  during  his  term  in  office — the  retiring 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

For  a  numt>er  of  years  Secretary  Chap- 
man has  been  a  controversial  figure.  That 
has  been  so.  not  because  he  is  addicted  to 
controversy — he  is  a  mild-mannered  man. 
pleasant  and  genial  in  aU  of  his  personal 
relationships — but  because  the  Job  he  held 
put  him  in  the  front  line  of  controversy  on 
some  exceedingly  hot  issues. 

As  he  now  retvirns  to  the  comfortable  ob- 
sctirity  of  private  life,  Mr.  Chapman  can  look 
back  on  his  record  in  Government  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

The  record  is  a  long  one.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Chapman  entered  the 
Interior  Department,  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. After  a  number  of  years  in  that  capac- 
ity, he  became  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment. In  1949.  follow^g  the  resignation 
of  JuUus  A.  Krug.  he  was  named  Secretary. 
AU  in  AU,  his  career  In  the  Department  em- 
braced the  better  part  of  ao  years. 

They  were  fruitfxU  years,  characterized  by 
an  enei^etic,  unfiagging  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic service.  Merely  to  recite  a  few  of  the 
catises  to  which  Mr.  Chapman  applied  him- 
self Is  to  indicate  the  breadth  and  the  value 
of  his  services. 

Thus  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
long,  complicated  program  to  bring  Ameri- 
can Indians  Into  fuU  membership  in  our 
American  society.  He  has  helped  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  3.000.000  folk  who  Uve  In 


our  Territories.  He  has  been  a  leader  In  the 
fight  to  extend  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  to  all  of  the  sub- 
merged groups  in  the  country,  and  in  his 
own  bailiwick — the  areas  covered  by  the 
operations  of  the  Interior  Department — he 
has  made  that  fight  remarkably  effective. 

But  what  he  wUl  be  remembered  for  the 
longest,  probably.  Is  the  steady,  farsighted 
way  in  which  he  has  developed  and  ex- 
tended the  great  concept  of  conservation  of 
our  natural  resoiu'ces. 

Conservation  no  longer  means,  as  it  used 
to  mean,  a  simple  effort  to  lock  natural 
resources  up  and  put  them  away  for  use 
at  some  vague  futtu-e  time.  It  means  han- 
dling them  in  such  a  way  that  they  meet 
today's  needs  yet  are  still  avaUable  for  use 
day  after  tomorrow;  making  stire  that  noth- 
ing goes  to  waste,  developing  new  sources 
of  supply  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
tising  old  sources,  broadening  the  resource 
base  in  every  conceivable  way  so  that  there 
can  be  a  solid,  enduring  foundation  under 
the  country's  expanding  economy. 

Oscar  Chapman  served  that  cause  ably. 
Under  his  direction,  vast  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  the  West's  limited  supply 
of  water.  Under  his  leadership,  the  concept 
of  miUtiple-puri>ose  development  of  river 
systems  was  firmly  established  and  the  rec- 
lamation program  was  given  a  new  Impetus. 
Operating  on  the  theory  that  the  cotmtry's 
rivers  belong  to  the  people  and  ought  to  be 
developed  in  the  people's  interest.  Mr.  Chap- 
man has  helped  to  open  new  horizons  for  all 
the  West. 

As  with  water  resources,  so  with  min- 
erals. Under  Interior's  leadership,  startling 
new  techniques  have  been  developed.  Low- 
grade  de]X)6its  which  formerly  were  ac« 
counted  too  thin  for  exploitation  are  in- 
creasingly being  made  available  for  com- 
mercial use.  The  way  is  rapidly  being 
cleared  for  widespread  use  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels.  The  West's  enormous  deposits  of  low- 
grade  coal  will  presently  be  an  Invaluable 
asset,  instead  of  a  drug  on  the  market.  Re- 
search and  experimentation  are  beginning  on 
the  search  for  some  feasible,  large-scale 
means  of  extracting  fresh  water  from  salt 
or  brackish  water — a  project  cf  unparalleled 
potentiality,  for  whose  adoption  Bdr.  Cluip- 
man  deserves  most  of  the  credit. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Chap- 
man was.  in  effect,  the  custodian  of  the 
Nation's  great,  basic  resources.  His  stew- 
ardship was  a  good  one.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  respect  to  those  resottfcee  he 
leaves  the  Nation  better  off  than  he  found 
it.  In  his  return  to  private  life  the  country, 
the  West,  and  particularly  New  Mexico  are 
losing  a  capable  and  deserving  public 
servant. 


FrozeD  Beef  Imports  From  New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  with 
regard  to  the  deal  whereby  Canada  was 
selling  her  beef  to  Elngland  and  taking 
in  trade  therefor  New  Zealand  beef  and 
shipping  it  into  this  country,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  livestock  production. 
The  article  is  written  by  BiU  Zipf.  the 
farm  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Local  Man  Bakcb  Dzal  on  Bxzr  Sent 
UNrncD  States 

(By  Bill  Zlpf) 

A  Columbus  meat-packing  executive's  telb- 
gram  to  an  Indiana  Senator  brought  a  Tues- 
day morning  expose  of  an  international  trade 
triangle  Involving  fresh-frozen  beef. 

H.  W.  Jameson's  wire  to  Senator  Homxk 
B.  Capkhaxt.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  was 
Inspired  by  a  newspaper  story  quoting  the 
Hooeier  legislator  as  being  in  favor  of  stand- 
by jwice  controls. 

The  president  and  general  manager  of 
David  Davles,  Inc..  Columbus  and  ZanesviUe, 
called  standby  controls,  "exactly  as  devas- 
tating to  a  cattle  feeder  as  controls  them- 
selves." 

He  said  the  present  administration  Is  being 
blamed  for  crucifying  losses  farmers  are  suf- 
fering on  herds  ready  for  market.  He  said 
the  same  blame  is  being  put  on  the  admin- 
istration for  importation  of  beef  to  compete 
with  domestically  produced  meat. 

Mr.  Jameson  Indicated  the  beef  Imports 
from  New  Zealand  were  heaped  on  evils 
caused  by  controls  and  compulsory  beef  grad- 
ing— all  installed  by  the  previous  Federal 
administration. 

"I  certainly  urge,"  he  concluded  the  wi»e, 
"that  both  controls  be  dropped  and  the  pub- 
lic receive  a  thorough  explanation  as  to  what 
has  caused  this  condition." 

He  told  the  Dispatch  the  former-admlnlk- 
tration-promoted  OPS  prompted  widespread 
hoarding  of  meat  and  a  resultant  shortage 
which  encouraged  farmers  to  expand  herds. 
*It  also  brought  cumbersome  meat  grading 
out  of  a  book  prepared  in  Washington,  and 
Implying  cattle  and  meat  from  them  were 
made  by  a  machine,  he  added : 

"Decontrol,"  he  predicted,  "would  be  a  big 
step  forward  toward  the  buying  of  cattle 
realistically  and  the  grading  of  meat.  The 
way  it  is  now,  oxir  livestock  buyers  are  up 
against  a  real  problem  becaiise  they  have  no 
idea  how  dressed  carcasses  of  the  cattle  they 
buy  will  be  graded." 

He  also  expanded  the  telegram  statements 
on  New  Zealand  beef: 

"Why.  New  Zealand  beef  has  been  coming 
Into  the  country  since  last  fsdl,  and  tbe 
Tdume  has  been  terrific. 

"Canada  has  always  been  a  big  supplier 
of  feeder  calves  for  United  States  finishing. 
When  a  foot  and  mouth  disease  outbreiJc 
prevented  animal  shipments  to  this  coun- 
try, the  cattle  were  finished  in  Canada  and 
meat  was  sold  to  England. 

"But  the  Canadians  wanted  dollars  Instead 
of  the  pounds  they  got  for  the  beef.  So  they 
bought  millions  of  pounds  of  froeen  freeh 
beef  In  New  2>aland.  then  sold  most  of  it  in 
the  United  States.  What's  more,  the  Kng- 
lish  dollars  were  more  valuable  than  those  of 
New  Zealand,  so  the  original  English  money 
yielded  a  full  quota  of  our  dollars." 

He  appeared  encouraged  by  President 
Eisenhower's  call  for  the  end  of  controls  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

"Word  from  Washington  sounds  good." 
he  observed.  "I'm  supplying  Senators  Tatt 
and  BRIC3UR  with  the  information  I've  t<Hd 
you.  and  I  trust  the  action  against  controls 
will  be  speedy  enough  to  help  farmers  faced 
with  declining  cattle  prices. 

"What  would  be  the  best  service  we  could 
get  from  Washington  now  is  a  survey  of 
actual  cattle  numbers.  Then  farmers  could 
make  future  plans  accordingly." 

Ohio  cattle  feeders  have  already  asked  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultxire  Benson  to  investigate 
restriction  of  frozen  beef  imports.  The 
Ohio  Cattle  Feeders  Association  also  re- 
quested the  new  Agriculture  Secretary  to  ar- 
range for  his  Department  to  have  equal 
power  with  the  State  Department  on  all  fu- 
ture treaty  matters  dealing  with  farm  prod- 
ucts. 


Mr.  Jameson  endorsed  association  action, 
while  reemphasizing  worth  of  immediate 
decontrol. 


Tax  Law*  Unfair  to  Workiiif  Whret 


Tribate  to  Capt.  D.  D.  Oyerton  111,  of 
Andrews,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THi;  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  Capt. 
D.  D.  Overton  m.  an  outstanding 
soldier  of  my  State,  has  returned  from 
Korea.  A  West  Point  graduate  now 
serving  in  the  Air  Force,  he  recently  be- 
came a  jet  ace  in  the  shortest  time  on 
record.  In  the  skies  over  Korea  he 
bagged  five  MIG  jets  in  4  days. 

He  is  being  honored  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning of  this  week  in  his  home  town,  An- 
drews, S.  C.  I  regret  that  the  pressure 
of  business  here  in  the  Capital  will  not 
permit  me  to  attend  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  on  Dolphin  Overton  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  so  that  oth- 
ers may  know  something  about  the  ex- 
ploits of  this  young  hero,  that  a  short 
article  from  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Man  Bxcomino  Ack  in  Recoxs  Tncx  To  Q*r 
Hxso's  Welcome 

Andrews,  8.  C,  February  6. — The  man  who 
became  a  Jet  ace  in  the  shortest  span  of  time 
in  flying  history  will  get  a  hero's  welcome 
when  he  arrives  home  next  week,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  committee  in  charge 
of  plans  for  the  homecoming  celebration  for 
Capt.  Dolphin  D.  Overton  ni.  of  Andrews, 
who  bagged  five  MIO  Jeta  and  crippled  a 
sixth  in  4  days  in  Korea  in  mid-January. 

Captain  Overton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Overton.  Jr..  of  AxKlrews,  arrived  at  Oakland. 
Calif.,  yesterday  and  advised  his  parents  by 
telephone  last  night  that  he  expected  to  ar- 
rive home  within  the  next  few  days.  Every 
indication  points  to  his  arrival  in  Andrews 
on  Monday,  but  the  celebration  will  be  held 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  regardless  of  the  date. 

Captain  Overton  attended  the  Citadel, 
served  in  the  Navy,  and  then  went  to  West 
Point.  After  graduation  there  he  entered 
the  Air  Force  and  became  Its  "hottest"  Jet 
ace  with  five  kills  in  4  days.  Never  before 
had  a  Jet  flier  accomplished  such  a  feat. 

It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  dignitaries 
from  Washington,  as  well  as  from  South 
Carolina,  will  be  on  hand  to  welcome  Captain 
Overton.  Governor  Byrnes  has  been  invited 
to  attend  and  invitations  will  be  telegraphed 
to  others  as  soon  as  Captain  Overton's  arrival 
date  is  definitely  established. 

An  air  of  excitement  pervades  the  town  of 
Andrews  tonight  as  plans  are  speeded  to 
welcome  the  man  who  is  affectionately  called 
Dolphin  by  his  many  friends. 

C.  J.  Brocklngton,  district  commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  Is  general  chairman  of 
the  homecoming  celebration.  Mayor  Pete 
Ragland  is  working  closely  with  Mr.  Brock- 
ing^n,  as  are  many  prominent  Andrews  citi- 
zens. The  program  is  being  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  town  of  Andrews  and  the  Andrews 
Legion  Poet,  No.  69. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  Captain  Overton  to 
be  met  at  Shaw  Field  and  escorted  to  An- 
drews. After  a  parade  through  the  business 
section,  a  reception  will  be  held  at  the  Le- 
gion hut.  This  wUl  be  followed  by  a  dinner 
for  distinguished  guests  in  the  evening. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tax  Laws  Unfair  to  Working 
Wives,"  from  Redbook  magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  covering 
this  matter,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  a  need  which  merits  the  most 
earnest  consideration  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress, and  I  feel  sure  that  attention  will 
be  given  to  it  during  this  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax  Laws  UNrAiB  to  Woskino  Wives 

Tax  day  Is  Just  around  the  corner,  so  that 
aching  sensation  doesnt  necessarUy  mean 
you're  catching  a  bad  cold.  Perhaps  you're 
a  working  wife  who,  once  again,  will  be 
catching  an  unfair  tax.  If  the  ache  is  ac- 
companied by  sharp  sensations  of  anger,  we'll 
bet  you're  a  working  wife. 

For  the  life  of  us.  we  cant  comprehend 
the  Government's  blatant  willingness  to  dis- 
criminate against  0,000.000  taxpayers.  That's 
the  number  of  wives  who  work.  Many  are 
young  women  who  are  trying  to  help  meet 
family  budget.  You.  perhaps.  Tou  work 
to  assist  your  husband  in  these  days  of  bru- 
tally high  costs.     And  what  happens? 

Tou  need  someone  to  look  after  Junior 
and  the  house.  But  the  good  gray  gentle- 
men who  produce  tax  laws  say  you  can't 
deduct  the  maid's  salary  when  you  fill  out 
your  love  letter  to  the  Government.  They 
believe.  It  would  seem,  that  U  you  propose 
to  profit  fairly  from  your  work  you  ahould 
let  the  house  get  dirty  and  put  junior  In  an 
orphanage. 

We  have  a  friend,  a  good  secretary,  who 
decided  last  Augtist  to  boost  the  family  in- 
come by  going  back  to  her  old  Job.  She's 
married.  One  child.  Before  making  tbm 
plunge,  she  did  a  little  pencU  work.  "Here's 
how  it  came  out."  she  told  us.  "My  salary 
would  be  $260  a  month.  Commutation, 
clothing,  and  lunches  would  come  to  at  least 
•70.  Our  child  is  too  young  for  school,  so 
I'd  need  full-time  help  at  home.  In  our 
section  a  girl  costs  no  less  than  $125.  Check 
off  another  $10  for  the  cost  of  her  lunches. 
That's  a  total  of  $205.  leaving  me  $65  even 
before  taxes  and  deductions  for  social  secu- 
rity. And  I  can't  deduct  the  maid's  salary 
as  a  necessary  expense." 

0\ir  friend  didn't  go  back  to  work.  8h« 
was  too  disgusted.  But  suppose  she  becomes 
a  widow  and  is  compelled  to  find  a  Job. 
There's  a  thought  that  has  all  the  sweet 
charm  of  a  kick  in  the  teeth. 

A  business  is  entitled  to  expense  deduc- 
tions. The  independent  producer — a  farmer, 
for  example — has  many  deductions  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  creation  of  income.  But 
the  working  wife's  most  important  expense— 
the  one  on  which  the  very  act  of  working 
often  depends — is  disallowed. 

Tax  editorials  are  usually  published  la 
March.  Ours  appears  now  because  a  new 
administration  has  Just  accepted  the  respon- 
sibilities of  office.  It  was  elected,  many  ex- 
perts say,  because  of  first  voters — young  men 
and  women  who  are  starting  homes,  having 
babies,  often  sharing  the  burden  of  financial 
support.  Multitudes  of  working  wives  *r« 
In  this  group. 
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We  say.  with  fun  Indignation,  that  it's  the 
absolute  responsibility  of  President  Elsen- 
hower and  the  Oongreas  to  change  tax  laws 
so  the  working  wife  isn't  penalised  for  work- 
ing. And  we  say,  further,  that  it's  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the—  women  to  protest  bitterly 
the  discriminatory  laws  that  rob  them  of 
their  earnings.  Pay  this  rotten  tax,  ladles. 
But  let  your  Congressman  know  how  you 
feel  about  it. 


Retnms  From  QncstioBBure  to  Uuta 
CooBty,  Wyo^  FanMct* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  wTomNo 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
issued  by  Charles  P.  Guild,  the  1952 
chairman  of  the  Uinta  Coimty  (Wyo.) 
PMA,  giving  in  detail  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  which  he  sent  to  224 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  his  county.  I 
am  sure  that  the  results  of  his  study  will 
be  found  interesting  and  informative  and 
I  submit  them  for  whatever  value  they 
may  have. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Retttrns  or  THK  QiTKarnoNHAiax  Sknt  to  224 

FakMXXS     AWD     RANCHXIS,     UntTA     COTTNTT.   , 

WTO. — euBMrrrxD    rr    Chakleb   F.   Guiu», 

PixoMONT.  Wto. — Sorr  SBrmcBca  30.  1952; 

COMPTUCD    DECXMBXa    15,    1952,    FK>m    Rz- 

tuxneo  QuxstiqnnaXkxs 

Dkax  NxicHBoe:  Over  the  years  I  have  done 
my  share  of  griping  about  things  in  general 
and  Government  programs  In  particular. 

After  Secretary  Brannan's  Farm  Policy  Re- 
view fiasco  about  a  year  ago.  I  accepted  the 
Job  of  county  PICA  chairman.  I  figiued  It 
was  about  time  to  get  Inalde  facte,  about 
time  to  find  out  what  reaUy  goes  on  and 
what  a  common  rancher  could  do  to  help  the 
situation  out. 

My  opinions  havent  been  changed — ib/tj 
have  Just  become  stronger. 

But  maybe  I'm  all  wet. 

Some  of  the  people  I've  talked  to  aeem  to 
agree  heartUy  with  me  but  I've  got  a  ranch 
to  run.  I  can't  talk  to  everybody  and  even 
try  to  keep  up  on  the  propaganda  sent  to 
one  in  the  lofty  office  of  PMA  chairman. 
Before  retiring  from  this  office  I  would  like 
to  get  the  opinions  of  you  people,  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  I  hope.  I  want  to  get  them 
this  way  because  I  believe  you  will  be  more 
frank  in  what  you  say. 

I'd  like  to  see  you  sign  this  paper  and 
send  it  back  to  me.  But  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  sign  it.  fill  it  in  without  signing  and  send 
it  back  anyway.  This  way  I  wlU  have  some 
concrete  evidence  either  backing  my  opinions 
or  flushing   them   down   the  drain. 

I'll  try  to  make  it  as  easy  and  quick  as 
possible  because  I  realize  you're  busy  too. 
(The  following  questions  were  asked.  The 
answers  given.)  Answers  given  are  listed  In 
percentages;  few  will  equal  100  percent  be- 
cause some  faUed  to  answer  every  question. 

PMA  or  its  various  alphabetical  predeces- 
sors was  started  dtiring  the  depression.  It 
was  in  order  at  that  time  because  the  Nation 
needed  help  to  pull  the  whole  country  out 
of  the  spot  it  was  in.  Since  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  stUl  the  basis  of  thU  country's 
'   welfare  we  got  some  consideration. 


Tliere  may  have  lieen  a  need  for  PMA  a« 
one  time,  but  U  it  needed  now?  Tee.  10  per- 
cent; No.  75  percent. 

I  found  some  Ikguies  from  the  SUte  of 
Missouri: 

In  1»80  the  grocery  bill  was  fifty  and  one- 
half  bUIions;  the  tax  bUl  was  fifty-seven 
and  one-half  billions. 

In  1861  the  grocery  bUl  was  fifty-seven 
billions:  the  taxbill  was  seventy-five  bUlions. 

The  pubUc  has  a  lot  to  say  about  the  high 
cost  of  living;  they  dont  really  undersUnd 
where  this  high  cost  lies. 

If  all  the  civilian  Government  employees 
made  up  the  Army  we'd  have  one  plenty 
big.  As  it  is  we  have  two,  one  military  and 
one  civiHian. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  four 
different  agencies  in  this  county  plus  others 
who  spend  a  part  of  their  time  here,  and 
they  provide  cars  for  some. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished 
salary  money,  wages,  and  expense  money  for 
11  people  until  recently  when  the  county's 
west  end  ranchers  turned  down  another  soil 
conservtttlon  district;  then  2  of  these  people 
were  withdrawn  so  now  we  have  B.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  our  farmer  conunittees,  some 
of  them  paid  as  welL 

If  these  people  average  $4,000  each  per 
year,  ahd  I'm  sure  they  do.  that  makes 
$36,000  being  paid  into  the  county  Just  by 
the  Agricultural  DepMutment  each  year. 
Surely  their  cars  and  expenses  amount  to  20 
percent  in  addition  or  a  little  more.  Let's 
estimate  $40,000  all  together. 

Are  they  increasing  our  agricultural  In- 
come t^at  much?  Tes,  2.5  percent;  no.  90 
percent! 

Now  what  about  PMA  payment? 

Fifty-tone  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars 
was  budgeted  for  Uinta  County  last  year. 
How  much  did  you  get?  (Dont  bother  to 
answer.)  We  may  be  sure  this  helped  pro- 
vide desk  Jobs  all  the  way  to  Washingfton. 
but  did  it  accordingly  increase  your  Income 
or  the  value  of  your  farm  equal  to  this  sub- 
sidy plus  your  own  cost?  Yes,  5  percent;  no. 
77.5  percent. 

Do  3rou  think  It  paid,  taking  In  the  whole 
lecture  over  the  county,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation?    Yes.  10  percent;  no,  80  percent. 

Why  br  why  not?    Comments  received : 

I.  *H>er  the  NaUon  as  a  whole  it  paid 
poUticalUy.  It  tied  lots  of  voters  to  the  Fed- 
eral apron  strings." 

a.  "Bscauee  programs  which  cost  80  per- 
cent to  administrate  are  only  meant  for  the 
admlnlstratar." 

S.  "Without  this  help  much  of  this  would 
never  have  been  performed.** 

4.  **l!Oo  much  politics  and  graft.** 

5.  "No;  we  Just  had  to  take  it  out  of  one 
pocket  to  put  It  in  the  other." 

6.  "Mo.  Cost  of  such  a  program  Is  too  high 
In  futxire  taxes." 

7.  "No,  becatise  it's  a  program  to  spend 
money,  not  to  Increase  value  of  farms  or 
farm  Income." 

8.  "Maybe  in  the  South  where  Income  Is 
so  small,  yes,  the  rest,  no,  because  as  a  good 
farmer  we  would  have  to  do  it  anyway." 

9.  "No.  Any  time  the  Government  gives 
they  will  hsve  to  take  it  from  the  taxpayers." 

10.  *^o.  It  is  possible  that  from  a  party 
standpoint  it  will  pay  off  in  votes." 

II.  "A  waste  of  money  not  properly  used." 

12.  'Vo.  Like  most  Government  agencies 
It  costs  too  dam  much  on  the  way  from 
Washington." 

13.  "No;  in  my  estimation  it  has  done 
nothing  but  make  bums  out  of  the  ranchers 
and  farmers,  w  slaves." 

14.  "No;  if  any  farmer  or»  rancher  cant 
figure  the  way  to  Increase  his  own  profits 
he  had  better  sell  out." 

16.  'Vo;  the  cost  is  much  higher  than  the 
benefltB." 

16.  "No;  It  cost  the  Oovemment  $2  to  give^ 
the  fanner  one."  i. 

17.  "No;  we  needed  something  to  get 
started  on  but  now  I  don't  think  It  Is  good 
tot  the  Nation."  ' 


18.  *7fo.    It  has  become  a  political  army.* 

19.  -Vo.  The  overhead  is  too  great  for  the 
rettims;  mainly  I  think  the  venture  poUtlcal 
instead  of  practical." 

In  regard  to  last  year's  or  this  year's  PMA 
practices,  would  you  have  carried  out  such 
practices,  similar  or  better  ones,  without  the 
PMA  subsidy  if  you  could  be  fairly  s\u«  of 
decent  prices  for  your  products?  Yea,  55 
percent;  no,  5  percent. 

I  believe  that  if  Government  aid  to  agri- 
culture were  limited  to  three  things  we  would 
be  k>etter  of. 

1.  A  fair  price:  Labor  can  strike  for  what 
they  want.  Industry  can  set  their  own  prices 
(at  least  under  freedom  and  democracy  they 
could),  and  they  can  control  their  produc- 
tion, labor  costs,  and  much  overhead  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  business 
they  do. 

We  farmers  and  ranchers  can  do  none  of 
these  things.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
slap-happy  controllers,  the  speculators,  the 
grafters,  and  the  socialistic  dolers,  when  all 
we  need  Is  a  little  assurance  that  we  will  be 
paid  a  fair  return  on  our  investment  and 
efforts. 

2.  Research:  The  Oovemment  has  helped 
and  can  continue  to  help  us  by  experiment- 
ing. In  cooperation  with  our  State  colleges, 
to  find  better  seed,  Insecticldee,  methods, 
equipment,  etc. 

S.  Education:  The  research  begun  late  in 
the  ISOO's  proved  valueless  until  edu- 
cational services  were  brought  right  to 
our  communities  in  the  early  part  of  this 
cent\U7.  Since  then  the  general  run  of 
ranchers  and  farmers,  in  putting  advanced 
methods  to  practice,  have  pretty  well  kept  up 
with  the  research  people. 

These  three  things  we  need.  But  let's  look 
at  the  budget. 

The  total  request  this  year  (and  passed 
about  as  requested)  was  $1,478,000.  I  dont 
have  the  figures  but  it  was  about  the  same 
last  year. 

The  amount  spent  last  year  In  the  above 
agencies  was  about  as  follows: 

Research ..^....i^  $42,  700.  000 

Extenalon    (education) .._ 28. 000. 000 

Where  did  the  rest  go?  H«re  are  a  tew 
that  could  well  be  cut: 

Soil  Conservation  Service.^.....  $59, 400. 000 

Acreage  allotment .     10,000,000 

Office  of  Information  (propa- 
ganda to  me) _....,.. 1,  SCO.  000 

Surplus     commodity     removal 

(probably  a  total  loss) 168.900.000 

Agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram (PMA  to  you  and  me)  ..  282, 000. 000 

The  remainder  ate  minor  Items  In  com* 
parlson.  with  some  good  programs  such  aa 
FHA,  PEA.  Forest  Service,  etc  Also  some 
bad  ones  such  as  administrative  expense  on 
some  of  the  above,  listed  separately  so  the 
total  will  i^pear  leas. 

Why? 

What  the  devil  have  we  gotten  Into? 

1.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know  be- 
cause bureaucracy  is  surely  In  charge  and 
labor  unionism. 

2.  A  rut.  Man  always  has  been  known  to 
try  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

3.  A  hell  of  a  mess.  Too  much  govern- 
ment control. 

4.  A  beU  of  a  mesa. 
6.  Socialism. 

Am  I  wrong?  One  said  "Yes."  Rest  did 
not  say. 

What  Oovemment  programs  or  help  do 
you  think  we  need? 

Percent 

A  fair  price m.  6 

Education    (extension) 69.6 

8CS— —  6 

Price  controls _._.._- —  6 

_  fiesearch .,.._ — - — -  72.5 

PMA 10 

Crop  instirance — —  10 

Please  list  any  other  we 
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We  have  heard  a  lot  lately  about  the  fifth 
plate,  one  fifth  more  people  to  feed  In  1975 
when  our  population  will  have  Increased  by 
40,000,000. 

How  does  our  Department  of  Agrlcultwe 
want  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  fifth  plate? 
Who  says  they  dont  want  to  take  over,  with 
or  without  the  Brannan  plan?  Here's  a  cou- 
ple of  statements  from  the  booklet  No.  P.  A. 
191.  ' 

"We  can  build  up  acres  faster  and  better 
hj  using  the  right  combination  of  practices 
planned  to  fit  the  farmer  and  his  land." 

"ACP  assistance  is  most  effective  on 
planned  farms."  l 

Can  you  plan  your  own  intxiuctlon?  Ym* 
95  percent:  no,  5  percent.  j 

Do  you  want  complete  Government  plan- 
ning of  your  farm  and  farm  operations? 
Yes,  2.5  j>ercent:  no,  92.5  percent. 

Do  you  feel  the  Government  should  pijo- 
eure  farm  land  by  acquisition  so  that  it  can 
properly  plan  and  control  Its  productiooi? 
Tes,  2.5  percent;  no.  92.5  i>ercent. 

How  much  Government  assistance  do  you 
want?  Porty-two  percent,  none.!  Rest  never 
answered. 

PMA  claims  persistently  that  It  Is  run  by 
the  local  farmers.  My  experience  has  been 
that  the  program  is  dreamed  up  in  Wash- 
ington, sent  out  for  local  and  county  com- 
mittees to  vote  "Aye";  and  If  we  make  sug- 
gestions for  change,  there  isn't  time,  it's 
got  to  go  ahead  as  is  or  not  at  all.  What 
should  local  PMA  committees  do  to  really 
ran  that  program  locally  as  the  biireaucrats 
claim  they  do?     Answers:  I 

I.  "Demand  consideration  for  their  lo- 
cality." I 

a.  "Condemn  It."  | 

3.  "Throw  out  the  whole  danon  thing.**  1 

4.  "Write  direct  to  Washington  and  Con- 
gressmen, discuss  facts  with  neighbors,  and 
vote." 

6.  "Make  their  own  laws,  then  they  will 
be  workable." 

6.  "Not  at  all."  (Answer  Interpreted  to 
mean  participate  not  at  all.)  | 

7.  "Do  away  with  It  altogether." 

8.  "I  don't  know.  If  they  would  quit  It 
would  stop  In  the  county,  if  they  keep  going 
the  county  would  have  to  obey  orders." 

9.  "Work  for  changes  in  the  programs  of 
the  years  ahead." 

10.  '"There  is  no  choice." 

II.  "If  program  is  not  practical  for  an  area 
local  committees  should  change  it  to  fit,  or 
not  put  it  Into  practice." 

12.  "All  questions  are  so  worded  so  yau 
win  give.,  the  right  answer." 

13.  "Flatly  refuse  to  have  any  part  of  Ut." 

14.  "Let's  not  have  it."  | 

15.  "Refuse  to  accept."  -   | 

16.  "Call  a  general  meeting  and  make  a 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people." 

17.  "Have  guts  to  stand  on  principle,  not 
political  expendiency." 

18.  "It  is  not  run  by  the  farmers  and 
ranchers." 

19.  "Set  programs  best  fit  to  the  different 
communities." 

Have  you  ever  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  suggest  changes  in  PMA  program?  YIes. 
15  percent;  no,  75  percent. 

Question.  Which  of  your  suggestions  on 
the  PMA  program  were  adopted? 

1.  Suggested  raises  in  fences  and  got  it. 

a.  None;  they  never  got  past  the  local 
office. 

3.  If  my  suggestions  were  adopted  too 
many  chair  warmers  would  lose  their  Jobs. 

4.  None;  it  seems  It  couldnt  pass  Wasih- 
Ington. 

6.  None;  too  far  from  Washington. 

6.  None;  I  became  utterly  disgusted  with 
AAA  and  have  never  tried  for  PMA. 

7.  None;  it  was  not  what  the  big  guy  said. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  in 

the  fall  of  the  election  year  of  1948,  grain 
storage  facilities  and  prices  were  manipu- 


lated by  the  politicians  In  power  to  cause 
falling  prices.  Why  are  livestock  prices 
plummeting  now  when  everything  else  is 
on  the  rise?  Are  we  ]ust  getting  another  de- 
pression "scare  treatment"?  If  so,  I  think 
they  are  wasting  their  time;  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  had  it  in  these  so-called  pros- 
perous times. 

In  those  so-called  good  years  of  1949  and 
1950  Government  figures  show  the  following : 
The  Nation's  Income  rose  23.3  percent,  per- 
sonal income  rose  17.7  percent,  wages  and 
salaries  rose  19.5  percent,  all  farm  income 
dropped  25.6  percent. 

As  I  said  before,  we've  had  it,  but  they're 
not  through  with  vis  yet  from  the  looks  of 
prices  today,  in  a  Nation  supposed  to  be  short 
of  meat. 

I  think  I'd  rather  trust  the  natxiral  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  than  those  thought  up 
by  politicians. 

I  have  thought  a  lot  about  these  things  as 
I  know  you  have.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  take  the  time  necessary  to  an- 
swer the  above  questions  and  return  it  to  me 
with  or  without  your  signature. 
Yours  truly. 

Chaklzs  F.  Guild, 
Vinta  County  PMA  Chairman.  1952. 

An  option  was  given,  the  questionnaire 
answers  could  be  signed  or  left  unsigned — 
75  percent  of  the  answers  were  signed,  35 
percent  not  signed. 

P.  8.  If  the  Russians  can  do  it  why  cant 
we?  Our  b\ueaucratic  planners  probably 
soon  will  be  out  with  a  plan  to  control  the 
family  size  to  fit  the  farm.  Perhaps  if  we 
could  get  together  and  do  our  own  planning 
we  could  forestall  this  one  and  others  like  It. 
If  you  wish  to  seal  the  return  envelope,  please 
use  an  additional  1-cent  postage  on  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  a  blank 
half-page  remained.  Following  are  com- 
ments inserted  there  by  the  farmers  and 
ranchers : 

Additional  comments,  no  question. 

1.  "I  suppose  you  realize  you  can  never  be 
PMA  chairman  again,  can  never  vote  with- 
out an  officer  watching,  cant  send  your  chil- 
dren to  a  public  school,  can't  drive  your  car 
on  Federal  highways,  can't  ship  your  stock 
on  subsidized  railroads,  can't  be  buried  in 
the  United  States,  and  can't  keep  from  laugh- 
ing when  you  think  of  Trimian."    ( A  Friend. ) 

a.  "Perhaps  help  Isn't  needed  by  those 
owning  and  operating  ranches  and  farms  be- 
fore these  high  prices  but  those  buying 
recently  need  help  and  need  it  badly." 

3.  "In  my  personal  opinion  there  are  two 
things  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers'  dilemma  and  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  fifth  plate. 

"First,  agriculture  must  have  a  fair  price 
for  its  products. 

"Second,  agriculture  must  have  the  means 
with  which  to  raise  those  products  and  the 
most  important  thing  is  water.  In  arid  and 
semlarid  regions  reservoirs  must  be  con- 
structed to  insvire  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
regardless  of  the  cost.  It  is  a  useless  waste 
of  energy  and  money  to  have  PMA.  SCS,  re- 
search, etc.,  if  water  is  lacking  to  raise  our 
products.  The  Federal  Government  should 
construct  these  reservoirs  and  permit  the 
people  to  pay  for  them  not  by  a  certain 
amount  annually  because  no  one  knows  the 
future,  but  by  a  certain  percentage  of  what 
the  ground  can  produce.  If  agriculture 
could  obtain  the  above-stated  things  I  can- 
not see  what  else  it  would  need." 

4.  "We  need  a  right  to  think  for  oxirselves. 
To  be  able  to  set  prices  on  oiu*  produce  as 
others  do." 

6.  "They  no  longer  ask  us,  they  tell  us." 
6.  More,  or  a  larger  percent,  of  our  Federal 
tax  money  should  be  earnuurked  for  educa- 
tion." 

6a.  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  take  time  to  read 
this  questionnaire  sooner.  I  saw  It  in  the 
mail  about  4  or  5  days  ago  and  tossed  it  aside 


thinking  that  it  was  Just  a  bit  mor«  PMA 
B.  8." 

7.  "I  wish  the  Government  would  keep 
their  nose  out  of  the  bxisiness  of  the  peopl* 
and  run  the  Government." 

8.  "We  need  a  good  housecleaning  from  the 
top  down." 


VolnnUry  Refund  on  a  Defense  Contract 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10.  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "He  Gives  Some  Back.** 
from  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  of 
Payetteville,  Ark.,  of  February  5,  1953. 

The  editorial  comments  on  a  disclosure 
by  the  Army  that  L.  B.  Smith.  Inc..  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has  voluntarily  re- 
funded $1,150,000  on  a  defense  contract. 
The  refund  was  made  possible  because 
the  company,  through  increased  efO- 
ciency.  was  able  to  do  its  work  for  the 
Government  at  a  cheaper  figure  than 
the  contracted  price. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  busi- 
ness, resides  in  Payetteville,  Ark.  I  am, 
therefore,  happy  to  see  that  his  patriotic 
act  has  received  this  recognition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

He  Gives  SOMK  Back 

A  story  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re- 
veals there  Is  at  least  one  strictly  patriotic 
and  honest  business  which  has  the  Govern- 
ment's best  interests  close  to  lU  heart.  We 
in  this  territory  can  be  proud  that  the  head 
of  this  business,  L.  B.  Smith,  has  close  ties 
In  Fayettevllle.  where  he  has  resided  for 
some  time  and  where  he  maintains  an  office 
for  his  many  enterprises. 

The  story  reports  a  disclosure  by  the  Army 
that  L.  B.  Smith,  Inc.,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
has  voluntarily  refunded  91,150,000  on  a  de- 
fense contract.  The  company  found  a  way 
to  do  the  work  at  a  cheaper  figure  than  the 
contracted  price,  so  gave  back  some  of  the 
money. 

Let  the  story  give  the  details: 

Col.  W.  M.  Tlsdale,  deputy  district  chief 
of  the  Philadelphia  ordnance  district,  at- 
tributed the  firm's  action  to  its  cumulative 
cost  experience,  increasingly  efficient  truck 
rebuild  techniques,  and  buying  procedures. 
The  firm  said  it  saved  $150,000  on  the  cost 
of  repairing  1,600  trucks.  The  $1,00^,000 
balance  came  from  savings  in  producing  spare 
parts  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  basis. 

"We  intend  to  continue  to  publiciae  such 
outstanding  actions  on  the  part  of  ordnance 
suppliers  within  oiu-  district,"  Tlsdale  said, 
"In  order  to  refute  with  facts  tiie  continued 
loose  and  unfounded  charges  of  'waste' 
within  the  Nation's  military  production 
programs." 

Here  is  displayed  American  Ingenuity — a 
way  is  found  to  do  the  Job  at  less  cost.  Of 
course  the  fact  that  the  industrialist  then 
turned  the  money  saved  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment shouldn't  be  news — but  with  so  much 
outgo  and  so  little  returns  the  order  of  the 
day,  such  a  refund  does  make  an  impression, 
and  Mr.  Smith  does  indeed  deserve  recogni- 
tion from  a  grateful  public 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJHITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  10.  19S3 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Michael  W.  Straus  in  con- 
nection with  his  resignation  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix Mr.  Straus'  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  President  aind  the  President's  re- 
ply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   letters  were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxiisnt  or  Michael  W.   Stkaits,  UNrrxs 

STATBS  RBCLAMATIOM  COMMISSIONia 

United,  driving,  and  vigilant  support  !• 
required  from  friends  of  Re<:lamation  to  for- 
ward this  program,  which  in  its  full  strength 
and  scope  today.  Is  in  double  Jeopardy  of  a 
nose  dive. 

Thanks  to  Innumerable  western  cltlBena 
and  leaders,  and  specifically  to  dedicated  bu- 
reau officials.  It  has  been  possible  for  the 
United  States  during  the  past  8  years  of  my 
commissionership  to  make  two-thirds  of  its 
half-century  investment  of  $2,000,000,000  in 
reclamation  development  of  the  Nation. 
Still  resting  solidly  on  the  antimonopoly  land 
and  power  cornerstones  iml>edded  in  recla- 
mation law.  this  self -liquld{  ting  investment 
in  those  8  years  has  Increaied  federally  Ir- 
rigated acreage  45  percent,  increased  annual 
kilowatt-hour  power  production  105  percent, 
and  crop  value  yields  111  percent  to  estab- 
lish reclamation  as  the  greatest  water  con- 
servator and  distributor  and  power  generator 
and  transmitter  of  all  time. 

Nevertheless  the  vital  wuter  and  power 
requirements  of  a  dynamic  West  and  Nation 
still  remain  to  be  satisfied.  They  are  con- 
fronted Immediately  with  twin  perils.  First 
there  is  the  danger  to  a  time-tested  pro- 
gram Inherent  In  administration  under  re- 
sponsible ofllclals  who  have  testified  to  their 
disbelief  in  antlmonopoly  requirements — 
specifically  public  power  sections — of  the 
laws  they  swear  to  uphold.  The  second 
danger  is  the  officially  proclulmed  intention 
to  stop,  abandon,  arrest,  or  delay  construc- 
tion of  the  physical  works  tiiemselves. 

The  laws,  policies,  and  proc-ediires  of  recla- 
mation, which  have  survived  50  years  of  trial, 
always  can  be  scuttled  either  through  legis- 
lation or  administration.  But  by  either  de- 
vice they  perish  and  all  debate  over  basic 
policy  is  both  futile  and  meaningless  as  far 
as  the  end  objective  of  national  resource  de- 
velopment is  concerned  if  Vie  construction 
program  to  which  any  conclusions  are  ap- 
plied becomes  nonexistent. 

Reclamation  eventually  will  continue  to  go 
forward  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing all  oxir  resources  serve  all  our  people. 
My  Interest  in  It  can  never  wane.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in 
the  endeavor.  I  pledge  any  aid  desired  to 
a  successor  commissioner — «hen  appointed. 

Reclamation  has  prospered  as  a  bipartisan 
effort  under  the  Square  Deal,  the  New  Deal, 
and  the  Fair  Deal  and  It  is  now  consigned 
to  the  evolving  phlloeophy  of  the  Big  DeaL 

FisauA«T  B,  1953. 


jAMuaaT  ao.  1»53. 
The  PsKsnmrr. 

The  White  House. 
Mt  Dcax  Mb.  PmcsmENT:  This  Is  my  resig- 
nation as  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  subject  to  your  pleasure  and 
the  administration  luider  the  supervision 
and  direcUon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  such  reclamation  program  as  you  desire 
and  require.  In  this  endeavor  I  wish  you.  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any  suc- 
ceasor  to  myself  every  success.  And  I  will 
assist  in  any  way  you  desire  in  the  transfer 
of  reclamaUon  responsibilities  with  the  min- 
imum disruption  of  this  vital  program, 
yery  sincerely  yours, 

MicHAXi.  W.  Steaos. 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

P.  S..<— Bight  years  ago  I  was  instructed  by 
a  predecessor  President  to  identify  a  candi- 
date for  Commissioner  of  Reclamation.  The 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  then  Com- 
missioner, and  myself  agreed  on  the  best 
nominee,  who  happened  to  be  your  able 
brother,  Milton  Elsenhower.  As  he  will  teU 
you,  w«  failed  to  persuade  Milton  to  assiime 
the  task.  With  full  recognition  that  no  one 
is  his  brother's  keeper,  I  dare  to  suggest  that 
you  might  prevail  upon  him  more  success- 
fully tban  others   to   accept  such   respon- 


slbility 


M.W.  S. 


The  Whtte  Hottse, 
Wtishington,  February  6.  1953. 
Hon.  Michael  W.  Straus, 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsaeMe.  Steaus:  I  have  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 20  tendering  your  resignation  as  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

In  accepting  your  resignation,  effective  at 
the  cloM  of  business  February  6,  1953,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  your  helpful- 
ness la  remaining  on  the  Job  during  this 
interin^  period. 

Very  sincerely  yoxirs. 

DWICHT  D  ElBENHOWXE. 


Hury  S.  Tmman:  An  Appraisal 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


IN 


EXTENl 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1953 

Mr.  IandERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Harry  S.  Tniman:  An  Ap- 
praisal," published  in  the  New  Mexican 
at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  on  January  18. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Haket  S.  Tbxtman:   An  Appraisal 

Seven  years  and  ten  months  ago  Harry  8. 
Truman,  humbly  took  the  reins  of  United 
States  Government  from  the  dead  hands  of 
Franklin  b.  Roosevelt,  and  Tuesday  he  passes 
them^in  smooth  and  orderly  transition — 
to  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  It  is 
fair  to  ask  now :  How  fared  the  country  un- 
der President  Truman's  leadership?  That, 
In  the  final  analysis,  will  be  history's  yard- 
stick In  measuring  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. 

President  Truman  has  weathered  more 
than  hds  share  of  petty  political  storms  and 


scandals,  of  name  calling  and  hate  campaigns. 
He  has  lost  his  temper  and  has  been  betrayed 
in  petty  ways,  by  some  greedy  underline's. 
Yet  in  history's  hindsight,  these  will  b* 
merely  Interesting  tldblu  which  will  help 
future  students  understand  a  President's 
personality;  picayunish  detail  against  the 
montimental  canvas  of  world  events. 

When  Harry  S.  Triiman  was  elevated  sud- 
denly to  the  most  difficult  Job  on  earth, 
the  world  was  still  at  war.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  only  a  hopeful  plan.  The  atomic 
bomb  was  a  scientific  theory  about  to  b« 
proved,  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  not  yet  even 
a  formula.  The  Soviet  Union  was  an  ally. 
Europe  was  desolated  by  war.  The  Asia  mil- 
lions were  seething  with  discontent.  The 
United  States  was  geared  to  an  all-out  war 
economy. 

What  is  the  situation  now,  after  nearly  8 
years  of  Truman's  stewardship?  The  world 
Is  not  yet  in  peace,  but  neither  is  the  world 
engulfed  in  war.  In  Korea  United  Natioi»s 
forces  are  demonstrating,  for  the  first  time, 
that  free  and  idealistic  peoples  can  unite  In 
a  common  cause  short  of  an  all-out  war 
emergency  on  their  own  frontiers,  and  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  others.  In  Indochina 
the  French  are  waging  a  bloody  war  against 
Communist  Invaders.  Unrest  seethes  from 
Gibraltar  across  three  continents  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  but  largely  it  Is  the  unrest  of 
underprivileged  people  seeking  self-determi- 
nation and  decent  living  standards.  Our 
responsibility  Is  to  see  to  It  that  this  unreet 
does  not  beccmie  a  cloak  for  Communist  con- 
quest. 

The  United  Nations,  despite  militant  Com- 
munist obstructionism,  has  become  the  vital 
force  for  world  understanding  and  peace. 
The  U.  N.  was  the  brain  child  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  but  without  the  midwifery  of 
Harry  Truman  the  U.  N.  would  have  been 
stillborn.  The  atomic  bomb  abruptly  ended 
Japanese  resistance  in  World  War  n  and 
now,  apparently,  lias  become  outmoded  by 
the  super -powerful  hydrogen  bomb  developed 
by  out  American  scientists.  The  dreams  of 
easy  conquest  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
blocked,  and  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war 
of  survival. 

Western  Europe  has  entered  its  second 
Renaissance,  its  economy  and  living  stand- 
ards reaching  new  high  levels.  A  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  real  unity  has  been 
developed,  although  this  instinct  at  times  is 
more  pronounced  among  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple than  It  Is  among  some  of  their  leaders 
who  persist  In  thinking  in  terms  of  the  past. 

The  United  States  has  switched  from  a  war 
economy  to  a  peace  economy,  and  now  back 
to  an  in-between  economy  without  deep 
depression  or  runaway  inflation,  while  em- 
ployment and  living  standards  have  sur- 
passed anything  the  world  has  heretofore 
known. 

The  point  4  program  has  begun  the  task 
of  giving  expert  technical  assistance  to  the 
undeveloped  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Under  our  leadership  Western  Europe  has 
built  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  formidable 
barrier  against  Red  aggression,  and  Is  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  other  agreements  among  free 
peoples  have  circumvented  vetoes  in  the 
United  Nations  Council  by  Russia.  Com- 
munism is  now  contained.  Tn  our  own  coun- 
try our  national  resources  are  being  employed 
and  conserved  at  the  same  time,  business  la 
sound  and  profitable,  prices  are  high  but  not 
out  of  control,  and  we  are  becoming  mili- 
tarily stronger  day  by  day.  Race  and  reli- 
gious discrimination  are  fast  disappearing. 
the  old  and  sick  and  unemployable  are  re- 
ceiving benefits  never  before  available.  Our 
Government,  even  in  transition,  is  stable 
and  strong. 

In  view  of  these  things,  how  will  history 
Judge  the  Truman  administration?  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  history  wiU  say  that  It 
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was  an  administration  of  progress  and  proi« 
pertty,  a  period  In  "wblch  free  peoples  cast 
away  appeasement  for  flrmness,  in  wblch  a 
framework  for  lasting  peace  may  have  been 
fabricated  under  United  States  leadership. 
and  the  Issues  between  freedom  and  tyranny 
were  clearly  drawn. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  human  Hke  the  rest  of 
ns.  and  subject  to  human  faults  and  failures. 
Biit  It  can  be  said  that  day  in,  day  out,  year 
In,  and  year  out,  he  worked  unceasingly  for 
peace  and  security  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  and  he  made  tremendous  progress 
toward  those  shining  goals. 


A  Cealvy  of  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MKHIOAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  C»  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  F^ruary  10.  1953        \ 

Mr.  POTDBR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  address 
by  Admiral  Lyndon  Spencer,  president  of 
the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  to  the 
annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  January 
28.  1953. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Hon. 
James  Robertson,  mayor  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  dated  February  6, 19S3,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  Admiral  Spencer's  ad- 
dress.   The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

CiTT  or  Sault  Stz.  Maxtk,  Mich., 

^ebruory  8,  1953. 
Eon.  Chaujes  E.  Pormt, 

Senate  Office  Building,  I 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

Dkas  Scnatob  Porm:  Enclosed  herewith, 
plei^  And  a  copy  of  Admiral  Spencer's  ad- 
dress given  at  the  sixty-fifth  annual  banquet 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce here  last  week. 

I  believe  you  will  enjoy  reading  it.  More 
than  that.  I  believe  you  will  grasp  the  slg- 
nificanc*  of  this  talk  and  what  it  means  to 
Michigan  and  to  the  Nation. 

Were  we  suddenly  to  have  to  turn  to  South 
America  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  steel. 
Michigan  would  lose  much  of  her  enviable 
position  and  the  Oreat  Lakes  region  would 
soon  cease  to  have  the  commanding  position 
It  occupies. 

Tbe  new  and  bigger  ships  en  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  all  costing  at  least  $6  million  each  and 
the  25  of  these  giants  that  have  been 
launched  during  the  past  3  years,  is  a  sound 
wgvmient  for  the  longevity  of  the  Mesabi 
Range  ore.  Treatment  facilities  at  the  mines 
will  likely  run  into  $4  billion  or  more,  an- 
other factor  in  making  the  locks  and  the 
fit.  Mar3rs  River  adequate  for  the  ships. 

The  Poe  lock  should  be  replaced  with  a 
new.  bigger,  and  deeper  lock  for  these  new 
ships.  The  island  on  which  the  swing  bridge 
Is  located  should  be  removed  and  a  lift 
bridge  installed.  The  river  should  be  deep- 
ened to  accommodate  the  deeper  draft  of 
these  superb  vessels.  These  Improvements 
iiave  already  been  approved  but  as  yet  no 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  them. 

Possibly  you  can  find  it  within  your  powers 
to  promote  this  work  and,  thereby,  keep 
Michigan  ahead  of  the  parade  as  she  has  been 
Xor  the  past  hundred  years.  I  urgently  ask 
your  best  efforts  along  these  lines. 

Many  thanks  and  with  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  Robzrtsok, 
Mayor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 


AKhcfOgh  T  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  admii-al's  address,  I  read 
it  with  much  interest  and  believe  it  to 
be  ot  sufficient  significance  and  impor- 
tance to  justify  Insertion  in  the  RacoRS. 

The  admiral  traces  the  development  of 
trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  from  its  forma- 
tive years  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  through  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  the  present,  and  points  out 
how  much  the  industrial  production  of 
this  ajiea  has  contributed  to  the  national 
peacetime  and  wartime  efforts.  In  his 
address,  the  admiral  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  of  continuing  the 
development  of  our  Great  Lakes  trade 
and  industrial  output  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  Ife  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows:       ; 

Adbrxss  bt  Admixal  Ltkdon  Spenceii.  Pxesi- 
DKNT,  Ijake  Carriers'  Association,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Annual  Chamber  or  Com- 
MKBCE  Banqvet.  Sault  Ste.  Masiz.  Mich., 
jAin7ABT  as.  1953 

A    CENTURT    OF   PXOCKESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  my  first  visit  to  your  fair  city  and  one  to 
which  I  have  looked  forward  for  several 
yefirs.  Of  coiirse,  I  havo  passed  by  several 
times  on  the  steamers,  but  until  today  I  had 
never  walked  the  streets  of  this,  the  oldest 
town  in  Michigan. 

Here  was  one  of  the  few  spots  where  the 
Indians  settled  permanently  and  lived  in 
peace;  attracted,  do  doubt  by  the  year-round 
fishing  in  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Marys  River. 
Here  a  French  mission  was  held  briefly  as 
early  as  1641  and  called  St.  Mary.  Here 
Father  James  Marquette  established  a  more 
permanent  mission  in  1668.  And  here  you 
have  a  long  and  interesting  history  of  which 
you  must  be  proud  and  with  which  you  must 
be  too  well  acquainted  to  need  any  review 
by  me. 

As  I  came  up  the  St.  Marys  River  last  Oc- 
tober on  one  of  the  bulk  freighters,  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  history  of  this  area,  but 
was  just  enjoying  the  beauty  at  the  sur- 
roundings. The  season  was  late  enough  so 
that  Jack  Frost  bad  done  his  work  on  the 
trees.  The  time  was  late  afternoon  of  a 
cloudy  day.  Just  as  we  rounded  into  Mid- 
dle Neebish  Channel  the  low  descending  sun 
broke  through  the  clouds  for  a  few  minutes 
and  the  sunlight  on  the  greens,  the  reds,  the 
golds,  and  the  browns  of  the  foliage  painted 
a  picture  whose  beauty  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  canal  that 
evening,  darkness  had  cozne  upon  us  and 
oui  passage  through  the  locks  had  the  added 
glamour  of  myriads  of  electric  Ughts  on  all 
sides,  the  eerie  glow  from  the  carbide  works, 
and  the  flaming  discharge  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace from  neighboring  Canada.  Locking 
through  is  always  thrilling,  but  on  this  cool. 
crisp  evening  it  seemed  more  exciting  than 
usual. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  thrill  was  the  thought 
that  a  former  officer  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  had  had  such  a  large  part  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  locks. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Sabin.  Many 
of  you  here  this  evening  must  remember 
the  capable  engineer  and  cotui«ous  gentle- 
man who  was  superintendent  of  the  canal 
from  1006  to  1925.  He  went  on  to  beoome 
▼Ice  president  of  our  association,  in  which 
captkclty  he  served  for  more  than  20  years. 
His  outstanding  ability  was  fittingly  recog- 
nised when  the  new  lock  which  he  had 
built  and  which  went  into  operation  in  1919 
was  named  the  Sabin  Lock. 

Many  other  men  have  contributed  to  the 
great  engineering  marvel  of  the  St.  Marys 
Falls  Canal,  through  wblch  vessels  move  so 
quickly,  so  effortlessly,  and  so  smoothly  be- 


tween Lake  Superior  and  other  Oreat  Lakea. 
In  order  that  we  may  better  appreciate  what 
their  joint  efforts  mean  to  Oreat  Lakes  trans- 
portation, perhaps  we  should  go  back  and 
look  into  the  past. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  of  Sheldon 
McKnlght  and  his  old  gray  horse.  That 
combination  at  one  time  hauled  all  the 
freight  that  passed  to  and  from  Lake  Su- 
perior over  the  portage  around  the  falls 
here  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  discovery  of 
minerals  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  brought  too 
much  basineas  for  the  cart  to  handle,  and 
BO  in  1850  a  strap  railroad  was  built,  the 
first  one  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  was 
about  a  mUe  long  and  its  equipment  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  flatcars  drawn  by 
horses.  This  contraption  did  a  flourishing 
business  and  its  owners  opposed  the  action 
being  taken  by  other,  more  faraighted  peo« 
pie  to  provide  a  better  means  of  transport** 
tlon  between  the  Lakes. 

As  trade  began  to  develop  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, a  few  vessels  were  built  above  the 
rapids  to  handle  the  oommerc*  and  others 
were  built  on  the  lower  Lakes,  sailed  to 
the  Sault,  and  there  hauled  overland  until 
they  oould  be  launched  above  the  falls.  The 
first  of  these  vessels  was  the  Alffonquin, 
which  was  hauled  across  in  1839.  Inciden- 
tally, this  veaeel  had  a  long  career  for  thoe* 
days,  having  sailed  Lake  Superior  antU  1656, 
when  she  sank  near  Duluth. 

In  1845,  seven  vessels  were  put  ovei  the 
portage.  One  of  these  was  a  steamer,  the 
independence,  of  about  280  tons  biirden.  It 
took  7  weeks  to  haul  her  across.  No  wonder 
those  who  were  trying  to  get  a  canal  built 
were  spurred  to  greater  efforts. 

Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  Union  ta 
1836  and  the  first  governor  in  his  first  mes* 
sage  advocated  the  building  of  a  canal 
around  the  St.  Marys  Falls.  In  1837  a  sxirvey 
Xor  the  canal  was  authorlEed  and  work  on  a 
canal  actually  began  in  1839.  The  project 
was  short-lived,  however,  because  the  com* 
mandlng  officer  of  the  military  reaervatloa 
would  not  permit  the  canal  to  be  dug 
through  Federal  property. 

Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
were  not  comf>letely  discouraged  and  carried 
their  fight  to  Congress.  For  the  next  doeea 
years  every  effort  was  made  to  convince  Con- 
gress  that  the  construction  of  a  canal  was  not 
a  dream  of  a  few  enthusiasts  but  a  great 
commercial  necessity.  Their  efforts  wer« 
crowned  with  success  in  1853  wtten  Congreaa 
passed  an  act  granting  750.000  acres  of  land 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  aid  in  building 
the  canal. 

The  work  of  digging  the  canal  actually 
started  in  1853,  jtist  100  years  ago.  So  this 
Is  the  centennial  of  the  start  of  probably 
the  greatest  engineering  works  ever  built 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth — not  the  greatest 
because  of  Its  size  or  Its  cost,  but  the  greatest 
because  of  the  boon  conferred  upon  civiliza- 
tion by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
Iron  ore  from  the  great  deposits  around  Lake 
Superior  to  the  steel  mills  on  and  near  the 
lower  Lakes — the  greatest  because  without 
this  ore  we  could  not  have  won  two  world 
wars — the  greatest  because  without  the  ore 
we  could  not  now  be  bringing  the  nations 
<rf  the  world  back  to  some  order  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

In  all  fairness.  It  must  be  said  that  these 
mighty  locks  would  have  little  use  had  not 
the  connecting  channels  In  the  rivers  be- 
tween the  Lakes  been  deepened,  widened, 
provided  with  aids  to  navigation,  and  other- 
wise Improved  throughout  the  years,  as  the 
ships  have  grown  larger  and  larger.  This 
work  was  started  in  1866,  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  canal.  On  the  whole. 
It  has  been  a  game  of  tee-saw.  First,  the 
channels  are  a  little  better  than  is  needed, 
and  then  new  vessels  come  into  use  that  need 
deeper  channels.  The  ships  are  ahead  In 
the  race  right  now. 

The  last  important  work  in  the  St.  Marys 
River  was  done  nearly  20  years  ago  when 
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the  number  of  veeeels  of  eoo-feet  length 
could  be  counted  on  one  hand.  But  no  ship 
built  since  then  has  been  less  than  600  feet 
and  we  have  one  now  more  than  700  feet 
m  length.  So  It  is  time  to  do  more  work 
on  the  channels.  Our  association  will  try 
to  get  action  started  this  ye:\i  on  bringing 
the  connecting  channels  into  such  condition 
that  full  use  may  be  made  of  the  new  vessels. 
We  hope  for.  and  herewith  ask  the  help  and 
support  of.  the  citizens  of  Sutilt  Ste.  Marie 
in  our  efforts. 

While  this  la  the  centennial  for  the  stcut 
of  the  canal,  in  two  more  yeiirs  you  will  be 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  opening  of 
the  canal  to  navigation.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  a  fitting  part  of  that  celebra- 
tion might  be  the  start  of  work  on  a  re- 
placement for  the  Poe  Lock.  Such  replace- 
ment has  been  found  jiistlfied  and  approved 
by  the  congress,  but  no  funds  have  been 
made  available.  A  larger  lock  Is  needed. 
Perhaps  during  the  next  2  years  you  can 
obtain  the  necessary  authorli^itlon  of  funds 
so  that  the  first  shovelful  o:*  earth  can  be 
turned  over  during  the  cent<innial  celebra- 
tion. 

If  you  will  not  consider  ice  Impertinent. 
Z  should  like  to  offer  one  more  suggestion 
for  the  centennial  celebration. 

About  a  years  ago  a  delegation  from  this 
city  called  on  me  in  Cleveland  to  talk  about 
the  building  of  a  city  dock  tere.  The  gen- 
tlemen convinced  me  that  such  a  structure 
was  badly  needed.  I  gave  thi^m  what  advice 
I  could  and  offered  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  possible.  More  than  a  jear  has  passed 
without  my  having  heard  anything  more 
about  the  project.  I  hope  It  has  not  been 
abandoned. 

I  suggest  that  such  a  dock  would  be  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  100  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  St.  Marys  Falls  C^anal.  It  could 
well  be  known  as  Centennial  Dock  and  could 
be  of  value  to  this  city  during  the  next  100 
years. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  being  lnvlt«!d  to  visit  you 
and  to  tell  you  that  I  have  very  much  en- 
joyed being  with  you.  I  hive  not  loaded 
you  down  with  statistics  biicauae  you  can 
see  In  the  constant  stream  of  vessels  by 
your  front  doors  how  the  wf  terborne  traffic 
on  the  Lakes  has  grown  ard  grown.  You 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Ibe  foresight  of 
your  ancestors  who  built  the  canal,  without 
which  the  movement  of  products  so  neces- 
sary to  the  whole  world  wculd  have  been 
Impossible.  Tou  have  done  ysur  part  during 
the  past  100  years  to  see  tha".  the  canal  has 
been  kept  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  commerce.  Tou  can  do  no  less  than 
to  Insure  this  adequacy  for  the  next  100 
years. 


The  RcTok  Af  aktt  Intellicence 


EXTENSION  OP  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATS8 

Tuesday.  February  lO.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  re- 
markable sermon  delivered  by  Rev. 
George  S.  Siudy,  Jr.,  in  tlie  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  January  11.  1953.  The  title  of 
the  sermon  is  "The  Revolt  Against  In- 
telligence." I  commend  a  reading  of 
the  sermon  to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  to  the  American  public 
generally. 


Thete  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ths  licvOLT   Against   Imtklugxmcs 
(Sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  George  S.  Siudy, 
Jr.,  in  First  Congregational  Church,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  January  11,  1953) 
In  aiiclent  Athens  the  citizens  assembled 
one  day  to  pass  a  vote  of  ostracism,  two 
philosophers  having  become  engaged  in  bit- 
ter rivalry.    It  was  the  custom  of  Athenians, 
whenever  such  a  rivalry  did  occur,  to  poll  the 
cltlzeniy.     Whichever  man  lost  in  the  vote 
would  be  banished  from  the  city.    Diiring  the 
voting  ^n  illiterate  citizen  approached  Arls- 
tides,  one  of  the  philosophers,  asking  this 
venerable  philosopher  to  write  "Aristides." 
on   the  citizen's  shell.     Asked   the  philos- 
opher, "Etes  Aristides  done  you  any  injury?" 
"No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  him  called  'Aristides  the  Just.'  " 

The  irony  of  the  event  was  that  the  learned 
philosopher  had  to  inscribe  his  own  name  on 
a  ballot  of  ostracism  for  a  man  who  couldnt 
even  write.  History  is  repeating  Itself  in 
contemporary  American  civilization. 

In  1951  the  New  York  limes  conducted  a 
survey  fmd  reported  It  had  found  an  epi- 
demic disease  of  mind  Infecting  American 
opinion  and  life.  There  is  now,  said  this 
report,  a  "subtle  creeping  paralysis  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  limiting  both 
students  and  faculty  in  the  area  traditionally 
reserved  for  the  free  exploitation  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth." 

This  attack  on  Intelligence  has  taken  many 
forms.  For  one  thing,  it  is  an  attack  on 
public  ^hools.  Scarsdale,  Houston,  Pasa- 
dena. Battle  Creek,  New  Haven.  Portland 
(Oregon)  are  sample  names  of  cities  whose 
public  school  systems  have  been,  and  are. 
under  fire.  The  aim  of  the  attackers  is  at 
the  process  which  makes  free  minds;  the 
attempt  being  to  shut  off  debate,  to  censor 
textbooks,  to  ban  speakers,  to  standardize 
curriculum,  to  smear  Independent  thought, 
and  to  Intimidate  public  school  teachers 
(who  ai  a  group  have  served  this  Nation 
better  than  any  group  in  America  has  served 
this  Nation  in  these  past  decades).  Indeed, 
it  is  apparently  the  aim  of  this  attack  to 
change  the  pattern  of  teaching  from  one 
that  educates  to  one  that  indoctrinates — one 
that  indoctrinates  the  child's  mind  with  a 
form  of  nationalist,  militarist,  racist,  or  polit- 
ical orthodoxy  as  defined  by  native  American 
fascists,  racists,  and  ultraconservatives. 

The  alttack  is  also  aimed  at  American  unl- 
versitlea.  25  of  them,  including  our  own 
University  of  Minnesota,  being  subject  to  the 
frontal  intimidation  of  "investigation  for 
subversives."  This  intimidation,  tragically 
enough  for  us,  is  coupled  with  the  current 
threat  of  a  budget  slash  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. '. 

Six  p^fessors  at  our  university,  five  of 
them  cttstlngulshed  scientists,  report  that 
they  are  experiencing  a  vicious  anti-lntel- 
lectualism  aimed  at  professors.  Says  one. 
and  I  agree,  "To  minimize  this  danger  may 
well  prove  to  be  a  disservice  to  our  cultural 
heritage  and  the  freedom  of  all  citizens." 

The  aittack  is  aimed  at  organizations  op- 
erating In  such  fields  as  citizenship,  cultural 
pursuits,  International  relations,  and  religion. 
Among  them  are  many  organizations  which 
have  lotig-standing  and  tested  reputations, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

The  attack  Is  aimed  at  private  citizens  In 
professional  fields  who  are  educated  and 
hold  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  conserva- 
tive, ultraconservative,  or  Communist  views. 
A  fellow  clergyman.  Dean  Robert  Fitch,  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion,  refers,  in  a  recent 
article,  to  liberal  Intellectuals,  persons  of 
education  and  culture,  with  numerous  rep- 
resentatives among  professional  people. 
These  liberal  Intellectuals  he  attacks  on  the 


ground  that  they  are  self-righteous  and 
critical  of  traditions  in  American  thought 
and  religion.  Therefore,  he  asserts  they  are 
berrayers  of  America.  "Alger  Hiss  is  the 
perfect  embodiment  of  the  Ideals  of  the 
intelligentsia,"  claims  this  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

Time  magazine  refers  to  this  group,  con- 
temptuously, as  "egg-heads"  and  "double- 
domes."  That  bellwether  of  American  c\il- 
ture.  Life  magazine,  calls  t^em  "highbrows."  . 

How  strange,  then,  that  this  very  modem 
pictiu-e  is  painted  for  us  In  a  pointed  way 
by  an  ancient  writer  of  the  Bible.  Listen 
to  these  words  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs: 

"Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  street; 
In  the  markets  she  raises  her  voice; 
On  the  top  of  the  walls  she  cries  out; 
At  the  entrance  of  the  city  gates  she  speaks; 
'How  long,   O  simple  ones,  will  you  love 

being  simple? 
How   long    will   scoffers    delight    in   their 

scoffing 
And  fools  hate  knowledge?'  ** 

In  this  time  when  "fools  hate  knowledge," 
we  stand  in  peril. 

Now  it's  perfectly  true  that  only  a  small 
minority  is  outspoken  in  this  assault  upon 
the  free  mind  and  upon  the  role  of  intel- 
ligence in  life.  But  It  is  a  mincmty  which 
Investigations  show  to  be  backed  by  phe- 
notaenal  sums  of  money,  a  minority  which 
manages  cleverly  to  Influence  governmental 
bodies  because  of  mass  hysteria.  It  is  a  mi- 
nority which  plays  upon  public  anxiety  and 
gullibility  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the 
effect  of  its  charges  without  ever  having  to 
prove  them. 

The  attack  Is  succeeding.  The  morale  of 
teachers  has  been  undermined,  students 
have  been  rendered  timid  and  apathetic,  the 
trend  Is  to  a  degrading  and  deadening  con- 
formity and  rigidity.  Literally,  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  critical  Intelligence  wUl  be  the 
consequence  unless  the  attack  is  stemmed. 

In  oiu-  own  city,  Mme.  Margot-Not>elmaire, 
a  world-renowned  social  worker,  last  week 
pointed  up  this  problem.  "Mankind  r\ins  a 
danger  of  losing  Its  very  humanity  throtigh 
intellectual  apathy."  And  the  English  phi- 
losopher John  Stuart  Mill  wisely  observed 
that.  "Men  lose  their  high  aspiration  as  they 
lose  their  intellectual  tastes." 

An  advertisement  in  a  magazine  has  re- 
cently pointed  out  how  research  indicates 
that  179  of  182  deaths  in  a  particular  city  in 
America,  deaths  due  to  night-time  automo- 
bile accidents,  were  caused  by  poor  lighting. 
The  head  of  the  advertisement  was  the  slo- 
gan, "The  dark  can  kill  you."  Literally,  in 
the  realm  of  the  mind,  the  dark  can  kill  us. 

"What  has  the  defense  of  intelligence  to 
do  with  Christian  faith?"  you  may  ask.  The 
whole  Book  of  Proverbs  is  given  over  to  the 
defense  of  wisdom  as  an  essential  adjunct  of 
religious  life.  Says  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
"Fools  despise  wisdom,"  but.  "Wisdom  is 
God's  gift."  Wisdom  contributes  to  righte- 
ousness, to  jvistice,  to  equity  in  conduct;  it 
leads  us  in  the  right  path.  Righteousness 
is  formed,  aided,  and  guided,  in  some  part,  by 
Intelligence. 

Again,  in  the  great  commandment  in  which 
Jesxis  sums  up  His  teachings — what  does  he 
say?  Among  other  things,  He  says,  "If  you 
want  to  be  my  disciple  you  must  love  God 
with  all  yo\ir  mind."  Your  mind  is  one  of 
your  tools  in  your  service  of  God.  St.  Paul 
writing  to  young  Timothy,  who  aspired  to  the 
Christian  life,  said,  "Study."  "Study  to  show 
thyself  a  workman  approved  of  God."  To  be 
an  approved  workman  of  God  we  must  study, 
we  must  cultivate  intelligence. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  one  of  the  great  Christian 
thinkers,  nonclerical,  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, once  observed  that  "The  greatest  enemy 
of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  (that  is  to  say, 
Satan)  is  a  thinking  man."  How  many  of 
us  would  say  with  Dr.  Paul  Scherer,  a  great 
contemporary  American  preacher,  "There  Is 
a  way  to  God  leading  down  the  corridors  of 
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tlM  mind.**  A  distiorutehed  Eptocopallaa 
put  it  in  a  nice.  Britlab  way  when  be  said. 
"No  man  ever  becaine  a  Christian  merely  by 
oat  being  an  intellectual." 

This  matter  of  the  defense  of  intelligence 
Is  a  matter  of  personal  moral  duty  for  every 
Christian  In  this  hoxir.  Therefore  I  propose 
tiieae  three  steps  we  Christians  can  talu  In 
the  mind's  defense. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  each  develop  for 
himself  a  sound  philosophy  ot  the  place  of 
Intelligence  in  life. 

If  a  man  is  arrogant  over  his  intelligence 
be  is  stupid,  not  intelligent,  because  a  good 
mind  is  in  a  major  sense  a  gift,  tuid  the  con- 
ditions by  which  most  of  us  get  ovir  education 
are  to  a  far  greater  extent  accidental  than 
we  think.  It  is  no  accident  that  a  far  smaller 
portion  of  boys  living  on  farms  in  western 
Minnesota  get  to  the  university  than  boys 
living  in  Minneapolis.  This  Is  not  due  to  any 
Inherent  deficiency  either  in  the  quality  or  in 
the  ambition  of  the  boy  on  the  farm.  It  has 
to  do  with  economics  and  It  has  to  do  with 
culttutd  factors.  So  If  anybody  Is  conceited 
About  his  wisdom,  he's  stupid. 

Tet,  If  we  must  feel  anger  toward  some 
members  of  the  "intelligentsia"  let  our  anger 
be  abned  at  the  man's  arrogance,  and  not  his 
Intelligence,  with  which,  because  he  assumes 
blmself  especially  blessed  with  it,  he  pufls 
bimaelf  up.  It  will  help  us  to  keep  a  sense  of 
bumor  at  this  point  if  we  remember  that 
rather  txkdsive  comment  of  the  French  critic 
who  said.  "Nothing  so  much  resembles  a 
boUow  as  a  swelling.'* 

Intelligence  by  ttaelf  Is  never  enough. 
Some  of  our  newer  studies  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  correctly  point  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  long  run,  true  wisdom  consists  In  a 
efaolce  of  great  causes  and  purposes  to  which 
the  good  mind  will  be  dedicated. 

Or,  put  it  this  way.  ReUgious  faith  wlth- 
tmt  intelligence  is  in  danger  of  degenerating 
Into  superstition,  or  evaporating  into  irrel- 
evance. But  intelligence  without  religious 
faith  is  a  ship  without  rudder  or  compass, 
caught  in  cross  currents  and  shifting  wlHd3 
of  opinion  as  the  course  of  Fascist  countries 
demonstrates.  It's  not  enough,  you  see,  to 
have  a  good  mind.  You  must  have  a  good 
cause  to  which  to  give  a  good  mind  befcH-e 
ttae  good  mind  Is  truly  worthy  of  the  name 
-good." 

Tet,  if  we  are  angry  at  educated  people 
because  we  differ  with  them  politically,  eco- 
nomically, or  in  some  other  way  about  the 
cause  to  which  they  would  dedicate  their 
Intelligence,  let  us  be  angry  about  the  cause 
and  not  about  the  Intelligence.  If  we  differ 
"With  one  another  over  matters  of  politics, 
economics,  or  racial  theory,  let  us  do  so  with 
«8  much  intelligence,  not  as  little,  as  we  can 
bring. 

Having  admitted  this,  let  Christians  go  on 
to  develop  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  mind,  of  reason,  of  Intelligence 
in  human  life.  And  let  us  be  firm  in  inter- 
preting our  philosophy  to  other  men.  Reln- 
hold  Nlebuhr  summarizes  the  need  and 
place  of  intelligence  in  religion  when  he 
suggests  that  by  it  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Is  made  dear.  It  achieves  a  hold  on  the 
heart  of  thoughtful  men  when,  "The  truth 
of  faith  is  correlated  with  all  the  truths 
which  may  be  known  by  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical disciplines  and  when  it  proves  Itself 
a  resource  for  coordinating  them  into  a  deep- 
er and  wider  system  of  coherence."  Re- 
ligion can  make  sense  to  us.  It  can  become 
practicable  In  the  affairs  of  everyday  living. 
It  can  have  a  concrete  relatedness  to  our  lives 
and  to  otir  thoughts  when  faith  comes  tmder 
the  steady  gaze  of  thought. 

When  faith  does  not  come  under  the  steady 
gaze  of  thought,  superstition  lurks  In  the 
shadows  of  the  mind.  Someone  else  has  put 
It  even  more  succinctly.  It  Is  In  the  union 
of  reason  and  truth  In  the  service  of  God, 
says  Dr.  DeWolfe.  of  Boston,  that  we  can 
hope  both  to  know  the  truth  and  to  be  free. 
A  second  way  we  Christians  can  help  de- 
teiKl  Intelligence  against  her  enemies  in  this 


hour  is  ourselves  to  be  good  stewards  of  the 
mind,  of  our  own  minds  These  minds  of 
ours  link  us  to  God.  He  has  given  them  to 
us.  In  fact,  we  Christians  believe  that  we 
are  made  with  the  image  of  God  {Mlmarlly 
because  we  have  spirits  and  minds  put  in 
us  by  God.  who  is  Mind  and  Spirit.  They  are 
talents  in  the  terms  of  the  New  Testament. 
Some  of  us  iiave  1-talent,  some  3-talent. 
some  5-talent.  and  some  10-talent  minds. 
Of  course,  God  doesn't  demand  that  we  aU 
have  the  same  high  I.  Q.,  that  we  all  be  Ph. 
D.'s  or  that  we  be  doctors  or  lawyers  or  pro- 
fessors or  ministers  or  wealthy  businessmen 
before  we  earn  His  respect.  Lincoln  was 
absolutely  right:  God  must  have  loved  the 
common  people.  He  made  so  many  of  them. 
But  it  follows,  also,  from  the  logic  of  Christ's 
parable  of  the  talents,  that  the  test  of  a 
man's  worth  In  the  sight  of  God  is  what 
that  man  does  with  what  God  has  given 
him.  It's  a  crime  to  do  a  two-cylinder  Job 
with  a  six-cylinder  mind. 

If  we  are  to  cultivate  our  own  intelligence 
to  the  limit  of  our  resources,  we've  got  to 
work  hard.  There's  a  story  brought  over  to 
this  country  by  a  German  bishop,  call  him 
Schmidt.  An  acquaintance,  a  preacher,  al- 
ways boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  never  pre- 
pared a  sermon.  He  said  he  just  got  up  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  sudden  crisis  of  having 
to  stand  up  In  front  of  a  congregation,  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  speak  to  him.  telling  him 
what  to  say.  The  bishop  replied  to  him. 
"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  never  heard  the 
Holy  Spirit  speak  to  me  when  I  was  unpre- 
pared In  the  pulpit  but  once  and  then  he 
said.  'Schmidt,  you've  been  lazy.'  "  Without 
discipline,  no  disclpleship. 

To  be  good  stewards  of  the  mind  means, 
too.  that  we  respect  Intelligence  in  others. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  good  stewardship. 
That  man  who  has  confidence  that  he  has 
done  something  with  what  God  put  in  him 
is  not  quite  so  apt  to  be  envious  of  someone 
else  who  has  made  something  out  of  him- 
self. A  good  deal  of  the  attack  upon  intelli- 
gence Is  sheer  envy. 

To  be  a  good  steward  of  the  mind  means, 
moreover,  that  we  will  practice  what  David 
Muzzey  calls  the  "religion  of  intellectual 
piety"  or  what  the  writer  of  Proverbs  calls 
integrity.  That  is  to  say,  we  will  be 
faithful  to  truth  wherever  we  find  it;  we'll 
stick  by  it  whatever  it  costs;  well  stand  up 
before  the  world,  if  need  be,  in  defense  of  It. 

To  be  good  stewards  of  the  mind  will 
mean  that  we  cultivate  a  keen  eye  to  detect 
the  falsehoods  of  those  who  attack  the  char- 
acter of  men  in  the  clash  of  opinion  and  idea. 
A  group  attacked  President  Bisenhower  for 
his  opinions  on  race.  But  they  didn't  say 
that  in  their  article.  They  sent  out  a  broad- 
side against  him  headlined,  "Moscow  Thinks 
Ike  Can  Get  Votes."  This  is  the  truth  behind 
that  story:  The  Albany  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  told  to  write  an  article 
on  Eisenhower's  chances,  on  how  he  stood 
in  tbat  part  of  the  State.  The  man  assigned 
to  do  the  piece  was  Warren  Moscow. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  distortion,  this  kind  of 
perversion  of  truth,  this  kind  of  unfounded 
allegation  against  himself  from  which  Jesus 
suffered  to  an  extent  greater  than  most  of 
us  realize  and  which  led  Him  to  Instruct 
His  disciples.  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents."  I 
tell  you  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  will  have 
to  be  coupled  with  the  slyness  of  the  fox 
if  we  are  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  mind 
in  this  age. 

The  third  thing  the  defense  of  intelli- 
gence will  call  for  is  a  stout  heart  and  the 
willingness  to  receive  wounds  in  the  struggle. 
Near  the  end  of  the  play,  St.  Joan,  tiis 
French  maid,  is  on  triaL  She  has  Just  been 
examined  by  the  archbishop  and  the 
Dauphin  prince.  Charles.  The  archbishop 
tries  to  persuade  her  to  recant,  to  do  any- 
thing to  give  him  a  way  out  of  this  rather 
than  btirning  her  alive.  He  doea  not  want 
to  Incur  the  wrath  of  the  people.  So  he 
tries  to  persuade  her,  "You  stand  alcxie; 
absolutely  alone,  trusting  to  your  own  con- 


eett,  yoar  own  Ignoraaoe,  jout  own  heed- 
■troog   laresumptioii.   your  own   impiety   in 
biding  all  theae  sins  under  the  cloak  of  a^ 
trust  in  God." 

But  Joan,  replying  to  the  archbishop,  aaya. 
"Do  not  think  you  can  frighten  me  by  tell- 
Ing  me  that  I  an>  alone.  France  is  alone; 
and  God  is  alone:  and  what  is  my  loneliness 
before  the  lonellneas  of  my  country  and  my 
God?  I  now  see  that  the  loneliness  of  God 
la  His  ctrengtb;  vtiat  would  He  be  if  He 
listened  to  your  jealotu  little  counsels? 
Well,  my  loneliness  aball  be  my  strengtti, 
too;  it  is  better  to  be  alone  with  God.  His 
friendahip  will  not  fall  me,  nor  His  coiinsel. 
nor  His  love.  In  His  strength  I  will  dare, 
and  dare,  and  dare,  until  I  die.  I  will  go 
out  now  to  the  common  people  and  let  the 
love  in  their  eyes  comfort  me  for  the  liate 
in  yours.  You  will  all  be  glad  to  see  me 
burnt:  but  if  I  go  throxigh  the  Are,  I  shall 
go  through  it  to  their  hearts  for  ever  and 
ever.     And  so,  God  be  with  me." 

As  she  goes  out,  Charles  exclaima,  "If  only 
she  would  keep  qtiiet,  or  go  home." 

But.  I  tell  you.  as  God  is  my  witncas.  m 
the  Bible  and  the  Christian  heritage  is  my 
nK>tlve,  this  is  no  time  to  go  hon>e.  hoie  up, 
shut  our  nvouth.  It  is  time  for  clear,  cou- 
rageoiis,  and  wise  action,  for  frank  though 
charitable  speech.  Such  a  course  will  be 
costly.  At  a  minimum.  It  will  bring  unpopu> 
larlty.  At  a  maximum,  it  will  bring  wounds. 
But  such  a  course  is  the  only  hope  for  the 
building  of  a  climate  within  which  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  greatness  can  once  again 
grow  In  this  great  land  with  its  noble  tra- 
dlUoDS. 

Just  a  few  blocks  away  from  here,  14  years 
ago,  one  afternoon  in  May,  David  Swenaon. 
Christian  phlloaopher,  member  of  this 
church,  head  of  philosophy  at  Minneaota, 
was  addressing  the  graduating  cla«.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  fimction  of  intelligence. 
At  the  conclusl<m  of  a  noble  address,  he  gave 
the  senior  class  this  charge :  "I  covet  for  you 
the  i>roudest  badge  of  nobility  that  human 
life  affords;  namely,  the  honor  of  bearing 
scars  which  tell  of  wounds  received  in  the 
service  of  truth.  Such  wounds  are.  Indeed, 
the  only  passports  into  a  higher  world.  They 
are  certificates  of  citiaenshlp  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  spirit.  When  Intelligence  is  made 
to  serve  such  ends,  it  enters  as  an  ingredient 
in  man's  highest  good." 


Who  Is  Beinc  Treated  n  the  VA 
UMpitaU? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAsaACHDsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Lewis  K.  Gough,  national  commander, 
the  American  Legion,  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Legion  magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  article  is  titled  "Who  Is  Being 
Treated  in  VA  HospiUls?"  and  it  is 
highly  informative  upon  the  question  of 
service-connected  SLod  non-service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  I  recommend 
its  reading  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  interested  in  veterans'  prob- 
lems.   It  follows: 

Who  Is  Bxurc  Tmmated  at  thk  VA  HosnTaLS? 
(By  Lewis  K.  Gough) 
"I  am  shocked  and  amazed     •     •     •     ap. 
proxitnately  90  percent  of  those  treated  (in 
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VA  hospitals)  have  non-servlce-conneeted 
disabilities.  •  •  •  The  hospitals  are 
•  •  •  filled  •  •  •  by  veterans  who 
are  not  rightfully  entitled  to  this  aervice" 
(statenoents  from  address  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Wilkin- 
son, preaident  of  the  Southern  Medical  As- 
sociation, at  the  1853  Miami  convention  of 
that  association). 

Dr.  WUkinson  is  not  the  only  ene  who  la 
shocked  and  amaaed.  I  am  too.  Some 
would  have  us  think  that  nearly  every  vet- 
eran in  the  VA  hospitals  is  some  sort  of  a 
bum.  a  free-loader,  (h-  a  liar  who  is  taking 
the  taxpayers  for  a  ride  and  cheating  doctors 
out  of  fees  at  private  practice  rates. 

That  Idea  has  been  supported  by  wide  pub- 
lication of  the  unadorned  and  unexplained 
fact  (and  it  la  a  fact)  that  the  majority  of 
the  patients  in  the  VA  hospitals  have  not 
been  admitted  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Does  this  sort  of  reporting  Justify  dark 
questions  as  to  how  most  of  the  patients  got 
into  the  hospitals  In  the  first  place?  All 
Legionnaires,  all  veterans,  and  all  Americans 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  being  treated 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
and  by  what  right  or  reason  they  are  getting 
this  care. 

By  1950,  wUd  tales  about  the  status  of  VA 
patients  had  gotten  wide  circulation.  That 
part  of  the  true  VA  hospital  admission  fig- 
ures that  nuule  the  aituatlon  seem  the  worst 
had  been  repeated  (and  exaggerated)  over 
and  over,  without  further  facts  or  explana- 
tion. 

For  Instance,  Dr.  Wilkinson's  analysis  of 
the  hospitalized  veterans  looks  something 
like  this:  10  percent  service-connected;  90 
percent  no  entitlement. 

But  in  1950,  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  census,  the  VA  surveyed  the  status  of 
every  other  VA  patient — 50  percent  of  those 
hospitalised.  The  survey  covered  all  patients 
In  VA  beds  on  January  31,  1950. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  so  completely 
belied  the  facts  and  implications  of  state- 
ments like  those  of  Dr.  Wilkinson  that  an- 
other survey  was  made  a  year  later,  on  Janu- 
/  ary  31.  1951.  The  results  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  ttxe  results  of  the  1951 
survey,  it  being  the  more  recent.  It  reviewed 
a  huge  croas-sectlon  of  all  VA  patients,  and 
no  fair  Idea  of  the  veterans-hospital  pro- 
gram can  be  formed  by  anybody  who  only 
sees  a  part  of  the  pictxire. 

There  were  107.236  veterans  hospitalized 
by  the  VA  on  January  31,  1951. 

First,  the  survey  found  how  many  veter- 
ans had  been  admitted  for  care  for  disabil- 
ities that  were  rated  service-connected.  The 
finding  was  that  35.6  percent  had  been,  while 
the  rest  (64.5)  needed  some  other  basis  for 
their  ellglbUlty.  The  eligibles  and  the  in- 
eligibles  on  the  single  basis  of  being  admitted 
for  service-connected  disabilities  are  shown, 
percentagewise,  as  follows :  35.5  percent  serv- 
ice-connected; 64.6  percent  unaccounted  for. 

Going  further,  the  survey  found  other  pa- 
tients who  had  service-connected  disabilities, 
but  who  had  been  admitted  for  other  medical 
complaints.  These,  added  to  those  who  were 
admitted  'or  service-connection,  brought 
those  with  official  service-connected  disabil- 
ities to  an  even  50  percent  of  the  total — 50 
percent  rated  service-connected;  60  percent 
not  rated  service-connected. 

However,  let  us  forget  all  but  those  who 
were  admitted  for  service-connection.  We 
have  seen  they  numbered  35.6  percent.  One 
will  quickly  see  that  this  is  the  rock-bottom 
figure  that  can  be  used  to  suggest  that  most 
patients  are  free-loaders  who  milk  taxpayers 
and  cheat  doctors. 

When  It  arrived  at  this  figure,  the  1961 
survey  did  not  immediately  shut  Its  eyes  and 
condemn  all  the  other  patients.  It  took  a 
second  look  at  the  64.5  percent  (not  90  per- 
cent) who  had  been  admitted  for  reasons 
rated  non-service-connected. 
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A  nkunber  of  these  were  hoKpltallzed  for 
tuberculosis  and  mental  disturbances.  These 
patients,  even  if  they  are  fairly  well  off  when 
taken  lU,  cannot  begin  to  pay  for  their  care. 
As  a  class,  they  are  conceded  to  be  medically 
indlgetit.  Their  afflictions  cut  off  ttwir  in- 
comes for  a  long  time  and  drain  away  their 
resources.  Remove  them  from  the  VA  hos- 
pitals and  they  will  go  uncared  for  as  serious 
publlQ  problems.  Or  they  will  enter  the 
State  [hosplUls  which  are,  like  the  VA  hoe- 
pitals.  tax-supported. 

Tod»y,  the  State  hospitals  cannot  hold 
the  VA  mental  and  tubercular  patients. 
whUe  jthe  municipal  hospitals  do  not  want 
any  of  them.  Not  only  are  most  States  un- 
able to  absorb  the  VA  mental  and  tubercu- 
lar patients,  but  such  care  as  most  States 
can  give  Is  vastly  Inferior  to  VA  care.  Some 
State  health  commissioners  have  frankly 
stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  veterans  are 
entitled  to  better  care  than  they  have  to 
offer.  Tragic  punctuation  was  given  this 
situation  last  Thanksgiving  Day.  when  the 
newspapers  reported  that  15  patients  were 
burned  to  death  in  a  fire  In  a  decrepit  and 
ancient  State  mental  hospital  building  In 
Dr.  WUkinson 's  home  town  of  Himtlngton, 
W.  Va.j 

To  kick  the  mental  and  tubercular  pa- 
tients out  of  the  VA  hospitals  would  solve 
nothing  and  make  new  social  and  health 
problems  fi^  the  Nation. 

How  many  non -service-connected  patients 
In  theVA  hospitals  on  January  31,  1951  were 
being  given  care  for  TB  or  mental  dis- 
turbances? The  survey  found  the  figure 
to  be  37.4  percent  of  the  total  then  hos- 
pitalize. 

If  these,  plus  the  35.5  percent  who  were 
admlttted  for  service  connection,  were  eligi- 
ble, then  the  total  eligible  was  72.9  per- 
cent— 72.9  percent  service-connected  or 
mental  or  TB;  37.1  percent  unaccounted  for. 

Now!  we    have    37.1    percent   remaining. 

Therie  were  also  some  "non-service-con- 
nected^'  patients  who,  while  not  mental  or 
tubercular,  had  long-term  chronic  diseases 
such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and 
similar  economically  disabling  afflictions. 

Medical  authorities  who  have  been  among 
the  strongest  critics  of  the  VA  hospital  ad- 
mission system  (when  they  looked  no  far- 
ther than  the  "service-connected"  figures) 
readily  admit  that  chronic  cases  that  need 
more  than  90  straight  days  of  hospitalization 
are  "medically  Indigent"  as  a  class.  Just  as 
the  mental  and  tubercular  are.  The  same 
goes  for  patients  with  the  same  chronic,  dis- 
abling afflictions  who  do  not  need  90  days 
straight  treatment,  but  who  need  endless 
repeated  hospital  care  for  shorter  periods. 
As  a  group  they  suffer  pauperizing  Illnesses 
If  left  to  their  own  resources.  (In  view  of 
the  tendency  of  some  VA  critics  to  ignore 
the  long-term  patients  in  their  attacks  on 
the  VA.  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
recent  Booz-Allen- Hamilton  survey  of  VA 
hospitals  reported  that  46  percent  of  all 
patients  had  been  hospitalized  for  2  years 
or  more.) 

What  did  the  1961  survey  find  about  the 
long-term  chronic  patients  who  were  not 
service-connected,  mental  or  TB  patients? 
It  found  that  they  ntunbered  12.7  percent 
of  the  total  (4.6  percent  were  In  for  90  days 
or  more,  and  8.1  percent  were  "repeat  chron- 
ics" with  long  histories  of  repeated  admis- 
sions fbr  chronic,  disabling  afflictions). 

If  these  too  were  eligible,  then  the  total 
eligible  was  85.6  percent — 86.6  percent 
service-connected  or  mental  or  TB  or  chronic; 
14.4  percent  unaccounted  for. 

The  sru-vey  of  those  In  the  VA  hospitals 
on  that  day  ended  there.  Of  our  original  10 
little  men.  less  than  one  and  a  half,  or  14.4 
percent,  remain  to  be  accounted  for. 

Already  we  are  a  far  cry  from  the  thought 
that  two- thirds  (or  even  90  percent)  of  the 
veteran  patients  are  Joyriders. 

What  about  the  14.4  percent  that  were 
left? 


They  included: 

1.  Veterans  who  were  service-connected 
but  were  not  rated  aervioe  connected  by 
the  VA.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  so  often  care- 
lessly reported,  that  every  veteran  who  is  not 
rated  service  connected  is  being  treated 
for  disabilities  that  have  no  connection  with 
war  service.  Those  who  make  this  interpre- 
tation of  VA  figures  deceive  themselves  be- 
cause they  don't  understand  the  VA  classifi- 
cation Ejrstem.  Service  connected  as  it 
applies  to  patients  is  a  technical  phrase 
which  means  that  the  VA  has  officially  ruled 
that  the  patient  has  a  war-connected  dis- 
ability, and  that  he  is  hospttalixed  as  • 
service-connected  veteran. 

VA  has  patients  who  are  service-connected, 
but  are  not  so  rated  because  an  official  deter- 
mination has  not  yet  been  made.  As  many 
as  4  percent  of  all  veterans  in  VA  hospitals 
in  some  months  have  been  rated  "non-serv- 
ice-connected" in 'the  monthly  report,  only 
to  be  rated  "service-connected"  later. 

VA  has  other  (wtlents  who  are  service- 
connected,  but  who  are  hospitalized  on  some 
other  basis  than  that  of  a  "service-connected 
veteran,"  such  as  by  arrangement  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Where  this  is  true,  they  are 
not  listed  as  service-connected  veterans. 
We  now  have  Korean  combat  casualties  In 
VA  hospitals  who  are  not  rated  service-con- 
nected, but  who  are  supposed  to  "luive  no 
rightful  entitlement  to  this  service,"  by 
critics  who  do  not,  or  pretend  not  to,  under- 
stand what  "service-connected"  means. 

3.  The  14.4  percent  also  Included  veterans 
who  had  been  ordered  into  the  hospitals  by 
the  VA,  so  that  VA  could  make  Its  own  check 
of  medical  evidence  that  the  veteran  had 
offered  in  support  of  a  claim. 

3.  The  14.4  percent  Included  persons  who 
were  not  even  veterans,  but  who  had  been 
admitted  because  the  VA  offered  the  nearest 
or  the  only  medical  care  in  a  llfe-or -death 
crisis. 

4.  The  14.4  percent  Included  veterans  who 
had  been  admitted  for  one-shot,  short-term 
care  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  oath  that 
they  could  not  afford  the  care  they  needed. 
These  have  been  estimated  at  8  percent  of 
the  VA's  yearly  patient  load  by  a  former 
severe  critic  of  the  system. 

Several  leading  physicians  and  municipal 
hospital  experts,  who  once  thought  there 
was  no  sound  basis  for  the  admission  of  70 
percent  of  the  VA  patients,  recently  made  a 
more  thorough  study.  They  then  announced 
that  they  didn't  know  how  big  the  group  at 
patients  was  that  they  would  challenge,  but 
said  it  was  so  small  it  "wasn't  worth  fighting 
about." 

Of  cotirse,  any  real  abuse  of  the  veterans' 
hospitals  Is  worth  fighting  about.  Just  as  the 
frequent  abuse  of  those  who  are  Justly  hos- 
pitalized is  worth  fighting  about. 

To  be  hospitalized  for  any  non-service- 
connected  disability,  a  veteran  must  sign  a 
Form  PIO,  which  Includes  an  affidavit  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  treatment  for 
which  he  applies.  This  makes  him  eligible 
if  facilities  are  available.  ' 

The  abusive  attacks  that  discredit  all  the 
non-servlce-connected  assume  that  they  all 
lie  when  they  say  they  cannot  pay  for  their 
care  on  their  PIO  forms.  All?  The  tubercu- 
lar, the  mental,  the  chronics — who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  non-servlce-connected — sign 
the  PIO. 

Is  the  Form  PIO  being  abused?  If  so,  to 
what  extent?  Actually,  nobody  knows, 
though  we  do  know  the  figure  Is  snxall.  If 
reforms  are  In  order,  they  must  be  based  on 
knowledge  of  abuse,  and  on  methods  of  cor- 
rection that  do  not  h\u-t  others.  This  year 
the  PIO  has  been  tightened  to  the  extent  of 
emphasizing,  at  the  signature  line,  the 
penalties  for  false  oath. 

Actually,  the  real  figiues  should  be  moet- 
reasstiring  to  the  critics,  for  wliat  they  reveal 
about    general    admission    practices    of    the 
VA.     Although  any  veteran  who  will  sign  a 
PIO  becomes  eligible  for  hospital  space  if 
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he  needs  the  care  and  If  the  space  Is  available, 
the  figures  show  that  the  VA  Is  pretty  tough 
about  who  gets  the  available  space. 

All  but  about  8  percent  who  are  hos- 
pitalized are  service-connected,  mental,  tu- 
bercular, chronic,  ordered  In,  public  emer- 
gencies, or  only  technically  non-servlce-con- 
nected. 

The  critics  who  blast  away  Indiscriminate- 
ly at  all  the  non-service-connected  have  a 
Job  to  do.  If  they  are  to  turn  honest.  They 
must  subtract  from  the  approximately  8  per- 
cent remaining  all  those  who  told  the  truth 
on  their  PlO's.  and  level  their  charges  at  a 
proved  remainder. 

The  VA  and  the  Legion  have  repeatedly 
offered  to  Join  forces  with  critics  who  would 
give  facts  on  abuses  that  would  stand  ex- 
amination. At  the  Legion's  Invitation,  an 
Informal  Joint  committee  of  the  Legion,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the  VA 
(open  also  to  rcpresentatlTJ^s  of  other  veteran 
and  medical  groups)  held  an  initial  meeting 
last  spring  In  Washington  to  stxidy  alleged 
abuses. 

At  that  meeting,  misrepresentation  of  the 
actual  facts  loomed  as  the  biggest  hurdle 
to  clear.  The  chief  problems  that  emerged 
were  (1)  lack  of  real  evidence  to  back  up 
claims  oi'  widespread  abuses  and  (2)  the 
barrage  of  untrue  charges  whose  investiga- 
tion constantly  wastes  the  time  and  energy 
of  those  interested  in  good  VA  administra- 
tion. 

Such  meetings  hold  promise.  Our  na- 
tional Legion  rehabilitation  staff  reports 
that  follow-up  talks  with  national  medical 
and  hopltal  leaders  reveal  a  growing  under- 
standing of  the  facts  of  veterans'  medicine. 

Many  leading  medical  authorities  who  have 
now  really  studied  the  problems  are  coming 
to  agree  that  the  p»'esent  national  goal  of 
about  131,000  VA  beds  is  realistic.  This  Is 
a  position  they  violently  opposed  not  long 
ago  for  want  of  proper  information 

The  difficulty  of  better  understanding  all 
aroimd  arises  from  the  large  number  of  will- 
ing critics  who  sound  off  publicly  on  the 
strength  of  very  skimpy  knowledge. 

Dr.  Wilkinson's  is  Just  the  most  recent  of 
a  steady  stream  of  nonfactual  attacks  on 
care  for  the  disabled  veterans  that  have  been 
aired  in  public  ever  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n,  when  many  were  unwilling  to  face 
up  to  the  big  postwar  obligation  to  veterans 
that  a  big  war  makes. 

Harper's  magazine,  in  February  1948,  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Taylor 
that  attacked  veterans  medicine  on  the 
basis  that  80  percent  of  the  veterans  hos- 
pitalized have  illnesses  not  remotely  con- 
nected with  war  service.  Dr.  Taylor  demon- 
strated what  the  non-service-connected  pa- 
tients are  like  by  citing  six  anonymous  case 
histories  that  were  all  unsavory  or  dubious. 
Although  the  Harper's  article  gave  all  its  at- 
tention to  non-service-connected  care,  it  did 
not  so  much  as  mention  the  TB,  mental,  and 
chronic  cases  which  make  up  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  non-servlce-connected  patients.  In- 
telligent literatvire? 

In  1949  the  Hoover  Conunlssion  gave  Con- 
gress a  report  on  Government  medical  affairs. 
The  opening  page  of  the  official  report  told 
Congress  that  the  Oovernment  is  trying  to 
give  medical  care  to  all  18,500,000  living 
veterans. 

No  such  principle,  or  fact,  of  care  for  all 
veterans  has  ever  existed  in  this  coiuitry. 
VA  hospitals  are  geared  to  accommodate  sev- 
en one-thousandths  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion. Those  whom  we  saw  In  our  1951  survey, 
who  were  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their 
PIO  without  long-term  diseases  or  service 
connection,  numbered  forty-six  one-hun- 
dred-thousandths of  the  veteran  population. 

Although  the  Hoover  Commission  has  dis- 
banded, its  statements  live  on  and  continue 
to  be  aired  with  raised  eyebrows  by  the  un- 
informed. As  recently  as  September  1952, 
Medical  Economics  magazine  ran  a  cartoon 
against  Oovernment  medicine  that  contained 


the  Hoover  Commission  Information.  This 
conunercial  medical  magazine's  cartoon 
showed  a  billboard,  whose  lettering  Included 
"free  medical  care  available  indiscriminately 
to  18,500.000  veterans."  A  totally  untrue 
statement  without  any  basis  in  fact  at  all, 
but  published  to  the  medical  profession 
nonetheless. 

The  average  veteran  reader  of  these  words 
has  never  had  VA  care,  has  never  been  in  a 
position  where  he  coxild  get  it,  and  pays 
his  own  doctor  bills.  He  knows  that  VA 
care  is  so  unavailable  that  it  is  highly  selec- 
tive. He  is  quite  happy  to  have  escaped  war 
disability  and  to  remain  healthy  enough  and 
well  enough  off  so  that  the  VA  wouldn't 
have  him.  He  is  also  happy  to  know  that  if 
health  and  prosperity  both  desert  him  he 
will  have  a  chance  for  decent  care  from  the 
Oovernment  that  he  served  in  war. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  May  21. 
1952,  that  the  1.200  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Medical  society  of  New  Jersey 
had  passed  a  resolution  urging  VA  care  for 
the  service-connected  only,  and  had  pro- 
tested a  VA  policy  permitting  medical  care 
by  the  VA  of  the  entire  family  and  other 
relatives  of  veterans. 

The  VA  has  no  policy,  and  never  has  had  a 
policy,  and  is  not  ever  apt  to  have  a  policy 
permitting  such  care  for  the  families  of  vet- 
erans and  does  not  admit  veterans'  families 
for  care  in  VA  hospitals. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  proposed  to  limit  VA 
care  to  the  service-connected,  the  New  Jersey 
medical  society  made  no  suggestion  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  tubercular,  mental,  and 
long-term  chronic  patients  whom  it  recom- 
mended be  eliminated  from  VA  care.  New 
Jersey's  State  hospitals  could  not  begin  to 
take  care  of  New  Jersey's  share  of  them. 

In  a  1952  resolution  against  compulsory 
health  insurance  and  socialized  medicine  in 
general,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Included  a  whereas  that  said  ■*•  •  • 
approximately  85  percent  of  patients  treated 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  are 
non-servlce-connected  disabilities." 

Not  only  was  it  about  20  percent  too  high 
in  its  figure,  but  the  DAR  clearly  had  no  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  non-service-connected 
care.  Furthermore,  veteran  care  is  no  new 
socialism.  The  principle  of  Government  debt 
to  the  veteran  is  older  than  this  Nation,  and 
was  first  laid  down  for  the  United  States  by 
George  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution.  On 
leaving  command  of  his  army.  General  Wash- 
ington wrote  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
asking:  "Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  who 
wishes  to  remain  indebted  for  the  defense 
of  his  own  person  and  property  to  the  •  •  • 
bravery  and  blood  of  others,  without  making 
one  generoiis  effort  to  repay  the  debt  of 
honor  and  gratitude?" 

The  policy  was  reacarmed  by  Lincoln,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  many  others.  The  pre- 
cise modern  policy  for  the  medical  care  of 
veterans  was  established  under  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  in  1924.  It  was  reexamined  and  re- 
affirmed for  present-day  veterans  by  Con- 
gress during  World  War  n.  and  doesnt  be- 
long in  a  resolution  against  socialized 
medicine. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  bulk  of  the  at- 
tacks on  veterans'  care  In  the  last  7  years 
have  calculated  origins  and  have  been 
echoed  by  others  who  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  matters  on  which  they 
make  public  statements,  except,  it  seems,  to 
read  one  another's  statements. 

Sheer  carelessness  in  public  pronounce- 
ments relating  to  veterans  is  commonplace. 
For  instance,  the  New  Jersey  medical  con- 
vention which  we  cited  above  also  warned 
that  if  universal  military  training  were  to 
become  law,  practically  everybody  in  the 
country  would  be  eligible  for  Government 
medical  care.  How  could  the  society  arrive 
at  this  conclusion?  Not  by  studying  any- 
thing. First,  they  would  have  to  assume  that 
all  UMT  trainees  would  gain  the  status  and 


rights  of  veterans.  Second,  they  W9\ild  have 
to  assume  (as  we  have  seen  they  did  erro- 
neously assume)  that  the  families  of  vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  the  same  care  as  vet- 
erans. They  were  totally  wrong  on  the  last 
proposition.    How  about  the  first? 

Had  the  society's  officers  so  much  as  taken 
the  pains  to  read  the  UMT  bill  then  before 
Congress,  they  would  have  seen  that  it  pro- 
vided that  nobody  would  become  eligible  for 
any  veterans'  medical  benefits  by  virtue  of 
becoming  a  UMT  trainee,  or  any  other  vet- 
erans' benefits  not  specifically  written  into 
the  UMT  bill.  The  precaution  of  reading 
what  they  were  resolving  about  would  have 
spared  the  society  a  foolish  resolution.  It 
would  have  spared  those  who  read  the  reso- 
lution in  the  papers  from  believing  a  series 
of  untruths. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  groan,  along  with 
the  Legion's  rehabilitation  director,  T.  O. 
Kraabel,  who,  on  reading  the  actions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  said  they  were 
very  disheartening.  That's  putting  t( 
mildly. 


California  Fljriaf  Wheels  Win  Orer  Ridi- 
mond  Giairoteeri  by  New  Record  Score 
of  67  to  21 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  I 
was  privileged  to  witness  an  exhibition 
of  courage  and  the  will  to  overcome  any 
and  all  obstacles  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  surmounted  which  dem- 
onstrated once  again  the  true  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  America  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation. 

The  famous  Flying  Wheels,  all-star 
wheelchair  basketball  squad  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Paralyzed  Veterans 
Association,  paid  Washington  a  visit  on 
their  1953  annual  coast-to-coast  tour, 
and  played  a  rousing  game  against  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Chairoteers.  The  Fly- 
ing Wheels  won  by  a  new  record  score  of 
67  to  21  which  is  as  good  or  better  than 
many  basketball  teams  in  the  Nation. 
These  boys  did  that  in  wheelchairs. 

These  young  men,  paraplegic  veterans 
who  can  never  hope  to  walk  again,  have 
Ignored  their  physical  handicap  in  the 
determination  to  develop  their  abilities, 
physical  and  mental,  without  accepting 
limitation. 

During  World  War  n  the  idea  of 
wheelchair  basketball  first  took  form 
at  the  Birmingham  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  at  Van  Nuys.  Calif. 
The  paralyzed  veterans  responded,  and 
the  Flying  Wheels  were  soon  established. 

This  year  the  Flying  Wheels  are  en- 
gaged in  their  sixth  annual  nonprofit, 
noncommercial,  coast-to-coast  tour. 

They  offer  to  all  physically  handi- 
capped, veteran  and  civilian  alike,  an 
inspiration  to  adopt  their  battle  cry. 
Ability,  not  disability,  counts.  No  one 
can  measure  their  accomplishment  as 
they  have  bolstered  morale  and  brought 
new  hope  to  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans by  their  example. 
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The  following  article  entitled  "Best 
Years  of  Their  Lives"  tells  the  story  of 
these  plucky  veterans  of  the  Flying 
Wheels: 

Bisr  Tkais  or  Theis  Livib 


Paralyzed  veterans  hy  definition  are  fine 
young  Americans  who  will  never  walk  again. 
They're  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Most  of  'em  are  victims  of  an  enemy  bullet 
in  the  spine.  •  •  •  Others  are  victims  of 
polio  or  tragic  accidents.  All  served  their 
country  gallantly. 

Many  are  continuously  bedridden.  Others 
find  themselves  chained  to  wheelchairs  for 
the  rest  of  tlieir  life,  compeUed  to  return 
periodically  to  VA  hospitals  for  check-ups 
and  medical  attention. 

Their  Incentive  to  live  isn't  the  same  as 
most  people — or  so  you  might  reasonably  as- 
sume. Not  so  with  the  courageous  members 
of  the  Flying  Wheels,  all-star  wheelchair 
basketball  squad  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Paralysed   Veterans   Association. 

They're  out  to  prove  to  themselves,  to  their 
less  fortunate  bedridden  PVA  brethren, 
p611o  victims  everywhere  and  the  world  at 
large  that  the  years  to  come  should  not  be 
wasted  In  self-pity  or  vain  regrets  sitting  on 
the  sidelines  at  life.  They're  going  to  be 
participants. 

The  agonies  of  the  soxil  which  all  hope- 
lessly crippled  young  veterans  must  have 
suffered  can  only  be  imagined.  What  "gutty 
guys"  like  the  Flying  Wheels  are  doing  to- 
day takes  more  courage.  In  a  way,  than  they 
were  called  on  to  display  against  the  enemy. 

Although  their  mode  of  living  Is  limited, 
they  have  but  one  code:  "Ability,  not  dis- 
ability, counts."  Wheelchair  basketball  is 
doing  much  to  keep  that  spirit  alive  and 
contagious. 

It  all  started  early  in  World  War  n  at  the 
now  discarded  Birmingham  VA  hospital. 
Van  Nujrs,  Calif.  Hunting  a  way  to  inspire 
bedridden  patients.  Bob  Rynearson  of  the 
recreation  depfu'tment  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
wheelchair  basketball,  played  Just  like  able- 
bodied  teams  do  with  only  slight  variations, 
such  as  two  pushes  on  the  wheels,  while  the 
ball  rests  on  a  player's  lap,  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  dribble. 

Occasionally  a  veteran  would  wheel  down 
to  the  gym.  On  the  court  self-confidence 
was  bolstered.  Returning  to  his  ward,  he'd 
brag  of  his  shooting,  a  direct  challenge  to 
ward  mates  to  get  out  of  bed.  As  the  com- 
petitive spirit  lurks  In  the  heart  of  every 
American  youth,  many  accepted.  Later  more 
and  more.  For  most  of  the  paraplegics  it 
was  their  first  real  inspiration  "to  get  out  of 
bed — back  into  the  American  competitive 
way  of  life"  if  only  to  beat  a  bunk  mate. 

Once  on  the  court  they  gained  physical 
benefits  far  and  beyond  the  reach  of  calis- 
thenics. A  new  and  h(^}eful  mental  outlook 
was  born.  They  bit  heavily  into  the  chal- 
lenge to  excel,  found  they  were  no  longer 
cognizant  of  their  handicap.  Now  all  wheel- 
chair basketball  players  love  crowds,  espe- 
cially when  backward  fellows  with  slmUar 
handicaps  are  watching.  Their  brilliant 
court  play  is  inspiring  proof  positive:  "AbU- 
Ity.  not  disability,  counts.' 

Because  of  its  proven  valus  wheelchair 
basketball  is  now  played  wherever  PVA 
groups  assemble.  Unfortunately  for  the 
southern  California  group,  tliere  is  no  other 
VA  paraplegic  center  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Hence  these  annual  coast-to-coast,  non- 
profit, noncommercial  tours.  The  Flying 
Wheels  want  to  meet  and  beat  the  best 
wheelchair  teams  in  the  countiy. 

This  season,  their  sixth  annual  tour,  the 
Flying  Wheels  are  playing  them  all.  Trav- 
eling by  chartered  £>C-3,  accompanied  by  a 
physician,  registered  nxirse,  and  a  staff  of 
aides  as  always,  the  Flying  Wheels  .play  10 
games  in  17  days  at  Kansas  City,  Urbana,  111., 
Boston,  New  York  (3),  Washington,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  St.  Louis,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hail  to  the  gallant  crusading  Flying 
>W  heels. 


eat  •{  UUr  Dispatcs 

ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

I  OF  KBW  TOKK 

IN  TttK  HOUSE  OP  BEPREBENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  OEORGR  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRD;  I  include  a  newspaper  article. 
Here  i«  a  most  interesting  and  original 
idea  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes, 
written  by  a  constituent  of  mine  and  ap- 
pearing In  the  Walden  Citizen  Herald,  of 
Walden,  N.  Y. 

I  think  both  Mr.  Lester's  letter  and  the 
editor's  note  are  of  great  interest  and 
may  stimulate  some  new  and  original 
thinking  on  the  solution  of  labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

The  matter  follows: 

Tqwasd  ths  BNDOto  or  Stbikxs 
EorroB,  ^hx  CmzsN  Hekald: 
'  At  one  time,  when  two  men  disagreed,  they 
settled  their  differences  on  the  field  of  hon- 
or (which  settled  nothing).  One  had  to  die 
that  the  other  might  live.  Probably  the  one 
who  lived  should  have  been  the  one  to  die. 
if  either  should.  Because  of  the  injustice  to 
them  and  their  friends  and  the  causes  they 
represented,  dueling  was  outlawed. 

Now,  ^hen  two  men  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  that  they  cannot  settle  between 
themselves,  it  has  to  be  taken  to  a  court  and 
settled  on  its  merits  by  a  Jury  composed  of 
people  hot  Interested  in  either  side  of  the 
case,  and  their  verdict  has  to  stick. 

This  system  not  only  applies  to  individuals, 
but  also  to  the  largest  of  firms,  corporations, 
etc.,  and  we  are  trying  to  have  It  also  apply 
to  natloiu.  Instead  of  nations  going  to  war 
to  settle  their  differences,  their  cases  would 
be  tried  in  a  world  court  and  impartial 
Judgment  would  be  rendered. 

No  matter  how  honest  a  couple  of  indi- 
viduals are,  if  they  are  to  be  judge  of  them- 
selves, they  are  bound  to  be  biased  In  favor 
of  themselves.  If  they  are  not  honest,  there 
is  no  Ihnit  to  what  they  wUl  do. 

The  only  exception  to  this  procedure  is 
differences  of  opinion  between  labor  and 
management.  Please  do  not  get  an  idea  that 
I  am  against  labor,  for  I  am  not.  I  took  out 
my  Journeyman's  card  in  tlie  IBEW  in  1903. 
Please  don't  think  I  am  against  management. 
I  have  had  men  working  for  me.  I  am  sim- 
ply for  Johnny  Q.  Public  who  has  nothing 
to  say  about  a  strike  being  called.  They 
know  nothing  of  its  merits  and  if  they  try 
to  find  <)ut  they  are  plainly  told  that  it  is 
none  of  their  business. 

I  believe  strikes  should  be  outlawed.  Just 
as  duelihg  was  outlawed,  and  when  labor  and 
manageibent  cannot  agree,  it  should  be  taken 
to  a  coUrt  and  tried  by  an  impartial  Jury, 
with  a  verdict  given  that  has  to  stand.  The 
union  niay  think  it  did  not  get  as  much  as 
it  should — this  is  nattiral,  perhaps;  and  man- 
agement may  think  It  is  paying  too  much — 
but  in  either  case  the  public  would  not  have 
to  be  Inconvenienced  by  a  strike,  and  would, 
at  least,  know  something  about  the  case. 

We  have  a  strike  in  New  York  now  on  the 
buses.  Two  and  a  half  million  people  are 
inconvenienced  each  day.  They  cant  get  to 
their  work.  The  union  has  no  right  to  stop 
other  people  from  getting  to  work  any  more 
than  the  bus  company  has  a  right  to  stop 
people  from  getting  to  work.  If  the  btis  com- 
pany said  "we  will  not  run  biises  untU  we 
get  an  increase  in  fares"  their  franchise 
woiild  be  revoked  Inunedlately.  They  are 
governed  by  the  public  service  conunlssion 
and  are  given  a  franchise  for  the  convenience 
and  necessity  of  the  public. 


The  unions  (now  that  they  have  become 
as  strong  or  stronger  than  management) 
should  come  under  the  same  laws  and  rulings 
as  management.  Strikes  shut  down  our  steel 
production  in  war  time.  It  seems  unions  can 
do  anything  they  want  so  long  as  they  are 
judges  of  themselves,  and  they  can  always 
find  ways  to  Justify  their  actions. 

I  am  sure  the  unions  would  go  along  with 
this  idea  if  they  knew  they  could  get  what 
they  deserved  (maybe  not  Just  what  they 
want)  without  striking.  Production  lost  in 
strikes  can  never  be  made  up.  I  believe  that 
strikes  must  be  done  away  with. 

F.  Bust  LxBTia. 

Waludix. 

(KDiToa's  NoTK. — Mr.  Lester,  the  esteemed 
president  of  the  Walden  Rotary  Club,  ex- 
presses a  wish  for  the  achievement  of  an  Ideal 
in  labor-management  relations  that  many 
others  share.  Most  strikes  have  proven  to  be 
Pyrrhic  victories  for  the  winners,  and  often 
for  the  public  at  large.  Certainly  courts  of 
labor-management  equity,  as  Mr.  Lester  sug- 
gests, would  be  within  the  grasp  of  reality 
with  labor  and  management  able  to  sit  to- 
gether amicably  and  work  out  the  articles  of 
their  creation.  That  day  can  be  speeded  if 
we  wiU  it.) 


Import  Dalies  on  Mattard  Seed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent years  I  have  made  frequent  ref- 
erence to  the  injuries  suffered  by  do-, 
mestic  agriculture  by  reason  of  cheap 
foreign  imports.  The  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  Truman  administration  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  decline 
in  farm  prices  that  has  occurred  during 
the  last  4  years  of  that  administration. 
As  an  example  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention. I  Include  in  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  pUght  of  mustard 
seed  growers  In  Montana,  who  are  asking 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate 
their  situation  and  restore  the  duty  on 
mustard  imports  to  a  reasonable  leveL 

The  statement  follows: 

Application  roa  Incsxaszd  Import  Dmnxs  on 
MxrsTARD  Skid.  Whols 

In  behalf  of  the  mustard  growers  of  Mon- 
tana, Montana  State  Farm  Bureau,  in  con- 
vention in  Butte,  Mont.,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  protect  the  producers  of  mustard 
from  importation  of  mustard  at  ruinous 
prices. 

The  resolution  requests  that  the  Montana 
State  Farm  Bureau  and  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  act  immediately  and  with  all 
the  resources  at  their  command,  use  their 
utmost  endeavor  requesting  action  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  the  United  States,  to 
increase  the  Import  duty  on  m\istard  to  $4 
per  hundredweight  on  yellow,  and  $3  per 
hundredweight  on  the  brown  and  oriental 
varieties  of  mustard. 

Therefore  the  Montana  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau, at  board  meeting  January  27,  19-58, 
recommended,  acting  under  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1961,  that  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  Investigate  the  duty 
on  mustard  seed,  whole.  We  request  that 
the  Import  duty  be  restored  to  the  rate  of 
2  cents  per  pound  as  provided  in  paragraph 
781  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980.  Tariff  rates  on 
miistard  seed,  whole,  rate  of  duty  2  cents  per 
pound  were  modified  January  1.  1939,  by 
United   Kingdom   trade    agreement    to    1^ 
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cents  per  pound.  Modified  in  1948.  Geneva 
trade  agreement,  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 
Modlfled  in  1952  by  Torquay  trade  agreement 
(Canada  and  Denmark),  to  seven-eigtitha 
cent  per  pound. 

In  support  of  the  above  action  we  wish  to 
(ubmlt  the  following  historical  facts  con- 
cerning mustard  production  in  the  State  of 
Montana : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Toole  Cotinty  Farm 
Bureau  held  in  Sunburst,  Toole  County. 
Mont.,  on  the  5th  day  of  November  1952  It 
was  decided  to  further  carry  the  fight  for 
Government  action  and  protection  to  pn- 
vent  the  rapid  decline  and  Imminent  col- 
lapse of  the  mustard  production  in  Toole, 
Glacier,  and  Pondera  Counties,  and  other 
mustard-growing  areas,  and  the  following 
facts  were  presented: 

That  mustard  growing  was  developed  in 
Toole  and  Glacier  Counties  and  a  few  nearby 
counties  during  the  thirties  at  a  time  when 
the  farmers  of  this  region  were  striving  des- 
perately to  eke  out  a  living  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  which  was  very  low  in  price. 
at  which  time  it  became  imperative  that  bet- 
ter-paying crops  be  produced  to  enable  the 
farmers  of  this  area  to  continue  on  their 
lands. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  farmers  of  this 
area  launched  a  program  of  experimenting 
with  the  production  of  mustard,  and  other 
crops,  all  at  their  own  expense  and  initiative 
without  the  benefit  of  Government  subsidy 
of  any  kind,  and  mustard  growing  proved  to 
be  the  salvation  of  the  farmers  of  this  area 
because  of  the  better  price  received  for  this 
product  in  comparison  with  wheat  at  that 
time.  The  production  of  mustard  expanded 
rapidly. 

The  first  mustard  crop  was  grown  in  19S0. 
From  that  year  to  and  including  1948  the 
entire  economy  of  this  area  gradually  became 
tied  in  with  this  highly  specialized  crop, 
which  thrives  in  this  area  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

The  rapid  growth  of  mustard  production 
In  this  area  Is  demonstrated  by  the  exhibit 
hereto  attached  and  marked  "Exhibit  A." 
The  figures  set  forth  in  this  exhibit  cover 
the  period  from  1930  to  1949,  which  exhibit 
was  prepared  by  Roy  J.  W.  Ell,  chairman  of 
economic  bureau,  business  and  economic  re- 
search. School  of  Business  Administration, 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Mont. 

These  three  counties  and  a  few  nearby 
counties  produced  the  major  portion  of  the 
30,000,000  pounds  of  mustard  used  annually 
in  the  United  States  during  the  period  from 
1930  to  1948.  During  the  period  from  1943 
to  the  year  1947  this  area  produced  approxi- 
mately 87  percent  of  the  mustard  produced 
In  the  United  States,  but  since  1941  the  acre- 
age has  dropped  from  124.000  acres  to  23,000 
acres  In  1952. 

This  drastic  decrease  in  acreage  is  due 
largely  to  the  now  prevailing  low  duty  of 
87^  cents  per  hundredweight  on  mustard 
Imports.  As  a  result  of  this  low  duty,  9,900,- 
000  pounds  of  mustard  were  Imported  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1948.  This  has 
climbed  to  the  high  figure  of  25,372.525 
pounds  In  1951.  the  1945-49  average  being 
7.224.809  pounds.  Imports  during  the  first 
e  months  of  1952  totaled  10.923.988  pounds, 
compared  with  6.560,041  poxmds  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1951,  prices  now  be- 
ing offered  Montana  growers  in  November 
1952  being  6 14  to  7  cents  for  yellow,  which 
compares  with  the  6 14  cents  paid  Canadian 
farmers  under  contract  to  United  States 
buyers. 

The  marketing  conditions  are  at  present 
In  a  deplorable  condition,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  mustard  grown  in 
Canada  in  the  region  immediately  north  of 
and  adjoining  Toole  and  Glacier  Counties 
was  Imported  dxiring  the  years  of  1951  and 
1952  and  is  coming  into  the  United  States 
In  ever-increasing  tonnage. 

Due  to  wheat  selling  on  Canadian  country 
markets  at  91.21  per  bushel,  with  a  possible 
bonus  of  20  cents,  the  Canadian  farmer  is 


capturing  the  American  mustard  market. 
American  wheat  farmers  receive  $2  plvis  per 
bushel  for  their  wheat  and  are  protected 
from  foreign  wheat  imports.  American  mus- 
tard farmers  must  have  the  same  adequate 
protection  afforded  the  wheat  farmer  to  be 
able  to  regain  and  bold  the  domestic  mustard 
market,  the  Canadian  farmer  in  some  cases 
also  having  the  advantage  of  cheaper  freight 
rates  over  Canadian  railroads  to  eastern 
United  States  buyers. 

Another  depressing  factor  on  the  domestic 
mustard  market  Is  due  to  the  importation 
of  Eiiropean  mustard  by  the  low-cost  ocean- 
shipping  rates,  coupled  with  the  low-cost 
production  in  those  countries. 

The  above  information  was  assembled  by 
R.  F.  Judeman,  chairman  of  Field  Crops  Com- 
mittee of  Toole  County.  Sunburst,  Mont.,  and 
Montana  State  Farm  Bureau,  with  headquar- 
ters at  409  East  Main  Street,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Montana  State  Farm  BumxAU, 
CuuiKSON  Spain.  President. 
Mrs.  Framcxs  Toxmc,  Secretary. 

Exhibit  jf^l  *  - 

The  following  tabulation  is  taken  from 
Bulletin  No.  13.  December  1950.  Montana's 
Production.  1930-49 — A  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Yearbook,  by  Roy  J.  W.  Ely.  chairman, 
department  of  economics.  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Montana  State  University, 
Ifissoula,  Mont.: 

Mustard  seed 
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vested 

Poonds 
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1930 

10,400 
12,000 
14.000 
21.000 
3a  000 
29.000 

laooo 
2a  000 

27,700 
17,000 
62,000 
124,000 
6%  000 

oaooo 
01.000 

72,000 
85,000 
63.000 

3a  000 

17,700 

31 12a  000 
3118a  000 

^oeaooo 
aooaooo 

91234,000 

9i33aorio 

3^070,000 

isoaooo 
is,im,ooo 

a,  757, 000 
laooaooo 
fiJSisaooo 
S4.onaooo 
aaaoaooo 
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2\  20a  000 
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ia3oaooo 

aTuaooo 

I19A.00O 
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1932 

14a  100 

177,200 
S0fil4UO 

1933 

1934 

1935 

346,  SOO 

1936 

07  300 

1937 

8a  200 

1«38 

67a  800 

1990 

121  800 

1940 

72a  200 

1941 

1,  751,  400 

1942 

1.  uasoo 

1W3 

1.450,600 

1944 

1.3031300 

1945 

1.806,000 

1946 

2, 68a  800 

1947 

1,48a  500 

1948 

1,390,000 

1949  > 

osaoou 

I  Preliminary. 


What  Is  a  Home-Town  Newspaper? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  recent  editorial  by  Don 
Cammack  which  api>eared  In  the  Buffalo 
(S.  Dak.)  Times-Herald. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have 
ever  read.  It  Is  especially  applicable  to- 
day as  we  pay  homage  to  the  life  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  men.  who  grew  to 
manhood  in  this  sort  of  a  community 
under  this  sort  of  surroundings  and 
whose  life  reflected  the  deepness  of  com- 
munity life. 

The  editorial  follows : 
What  Is  a  Homk-Town  NrwsPAPm? 

What  is  a  local  newspaper? 

Unlike  its  big  city  cousins,  the  weekly 
newspaper  seldom  has  any  sensational  news 
or  world-shaking  events  to  cover.    Its  entire 


life  may  be  spent  in  telling  of  the  small 
everyday  happenings  of  the  home  folks  in 
a  home  community.  But,  after  all,  is  that 
not  the  substance  of  which  life  is  made? 

Few  people  in  our  Uttie  community  have 
time  to  even  consider  such  sensational  acta 
as  Jumping  from  a  fourteenth  floor  window 
or  turning  atomic  secrets  over  to  enemy  na- 
tions. Our  baby  sitters  do  not  choke  their 
little  charges  to  death  because  they  inter- 
fere with  a  phone  call  to  the  boy  friend. 

Rather,  in  a  community  like  Harding 
County,  normal  people  live  normal  lives — 
they  help  their  neighbors  brand  cattle,  they 
enjoy  picnics  in  summer,  dinner  parties,  or 
skating  parties  in  winter.  They  seldom  eat 
caviar,  drink  champagne,  or  sit  down  to 
seven-course  dinners.  They  are  usually  con- 
tent with  beefsteak,  roast  turkey,  and  home- 
made pie. 

Yet,  is  this  humdrum  existence?  Perhaps 
to  our  big  city  covuina  it  would  appear  so. 

To  oiu-  local  newspaper,  this  is  genxiine 
American  life. 

Perhaps  no  other  way  of  life  can  be  as 
close  to  the  hopes,  fears  and  aspirations  of 
the  genuine  folks  who  make  up  America  as 
the  Job  of  publishing  a  local  newspaper. 

Standing  on  a  wind-swept,  sage-covered 
flat,  we  have  been  privileged  to  see  through 
the  eyes  of  a  young  rancher,  a  newcomer  to 
the  country,  not  the  sand,  cactxis  and 
thistles,  but  the  productive  alfalfa  fleld  to 
which  it  had  been  converted  in  his  eyes  by 
damming  the  dry  stream  which  cut  a  ragged 
gully  through  the  sand.  We  have  watched 
his  dream  grow  and  blossom  until  the  alfalfa 
stacks  stood  In  clxisters  on  the  fertile  land. 

We  have  stood  In  embarrassed  helplessness 
beside  a  man  whose  bright  hopes  died  in  Um 
roar  of  hailstones. 

We  have  watched  young  men  leave  home 
eagerly  to  conquer  the  big  city  world.  We 
have  watched  them  come  bitck  to  find  at 
home  the  peace  and  happiness  they  missed 
In  the  city. 

We  have  remained  silent  when  a  tourist 
asked,  "How  can  people  live  In  a  crummy 
UtUe  town  like  this?" 

From  "crummy"  little  communities  Ilk* 
this  come  the  Lincolns  and  the  Eisenhowers 
of  our  country. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  boys  who  plays  on  our 
streets  or  in  the  shade  of  our  corrals  may 
one  day  sit  behind  the  President's  desk.  If 
yoxir  local  newspaper  can  tell  the  story  of  his 
birth,  his  growth,  his  childhood  achieve- 
ments, his  graduation,  his  marriage,  sxiffer 
with  him  through  his  failures,  rejoice  wltb 
him  In  his  successes,  it  has  done  its  Job. 

What  is  a  home  newspaper? 

It  Is  a  home  town  institution  which  grows 
with  you.  prospers  with  you.  grieves  with 
you,  rejoices  with  you,  in  short  a  home  town 
newspaper  Is  the  history  of  the  normal  lifs 
of  •  normal  community. 


TnuuB  Tidelands  Order  Marreil  a 
Gracefvl  Exit 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  Include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Rkcord  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appearing  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  February  14  of  thia 
year: 

TkuiCAM  TmsLAiros  Oaon  Ma»»«p  a  OtAcspuL 
Bxrr 
Perhaps  someday  the  poUtical  scientists 
or  a  nosy  congressional  committee  will  dis- 
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eoVer  the  secret  of  Mr.  Truman's  determina- 
tion to  be  wrong  on  the  tidelands  Issue  to 
the  blttar  end.  The  ownership  of  submerged 
oU  lands  by  the  States  was  uncontested  untU 
the  late  Mr.  Ickes  decided  to  challenge  it. 
Despite  several  not-too-clear  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  State  ownership  has 
been  consistently  supported  by  Congress. 
Mr.  Eisenhower  took  thst  position  in  the 
campaign,  and.  despite  an  all-out  defense 
of  the  Truman  grab  by  Oovemor  Stevenson, 
it  was  Eisenhower  who  won  the  election. 
Nevertheless,  4  days  before  qtiittlng  office, 
Mr.  Truman,  who  never  tires  of  lecturing 
other  people  about  democracy,  marred  an 
otherwise  dignified  exit  by  undertaking  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  the  people  and  their 
Congress  by  issuing  an  Executive  order  set- 
ting aside  the  tidelands-oU  areas  as  a  naval 
reserve. 

If  this  was  supposed  to  embarrass  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  administration,  there  is 
no  reason  why  It  should.  The  political  char- 
acter of  the  Truman  order  is  exposed  by  Mr. 
Truman's  statement  that  "the  Executive  or- 
der does  not  require  the  shut-down  of  any 
existing  production  ol  oU  from  submerged 
lands  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  Special  pro- 
visions have  been  inserted  in  the  order  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  this  existing  pro- 
duction." 

In  other  words,  whoever  Is  pumping  the  oil 
now  will  continue  to  pump  it,  and  the  Navy 
will  go  on  buying  It  from  the  oU  companies 
as  heretofore.  80  will  other  users  of  oil. 
The  Truman  order  accomplished  nothing  ex- 
cept to  encourage  speedier  sctton  by  Con- 
gress to  straighten  out  this  tidelands  mess, 
and  to  give  Mr.  Truman  a  last-minute  oppor- 
tunity to  make  propaganda  with  the  usual 
distortions  of  tidelands  facts.  Among  these 
is  the  notion  that  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
in  question  has  something  to  do  with  se- 
curity. It  hasnt.  The  armed  services  can 
get  all  the  oU  in  the  country  when  they  need 
it.  whether  It  is  mined  under  water  or  on 
dry  land.  Another  Truman  distortion  is  that 
somebody  wants  to  give  away  the  oil  in  the 
submerged  areas.  Actually,  the  [n-oposal,  en- 
dorsed by  the  new  administration.  Congress, 
and  a  popular  majority,  is  to  return  the  lands 
to  the  States  which  traditionally  own  them. 
The  Truman  position  on  this  controversial 
Issue  threatened  the  security  of  land  titles  In 
every  State  having  submerged  or  reclaimed 
lands:  it  sponsored  confusion  and  dinarchy 
in  an  important  section  of  the  oil  business, 
and  looked  to  many  like  a  big  step  toward 
nationalization  of  the  oil  bxisiness.  and 
maybe  everything  else. 

Besides  giving  the  American  people  an 
added  reason  to  thank  Ood  that  they  elected 
Elsenhower,  this  last-minute  arbitrary  act 
should  spark  the  movement  to  cut  down  stUl 
further  the  time  between  administrations. 
A  lot  of  damage  can  be  created  in  3  months, 
particularly  by  a  regime  which,  as  Oracle 
Fields  warbles  it.  "is  dead,  but  wont  lie 
down." 


Address  of  Mr.  Fraads  D.  Pitts  Before 
Rnral  Electric  Cooperatives 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd,  I  insert  a 
very  thoughtful  and  Instructive  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Francis  D.  Pitts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Electric  Coopera- 


tive, at  Bowling  Oreen,  Va.,  at  a  dinner 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  from  Maryland. 
Delaware,  and  Virginia. 

It  is  particularly  illuminating  in  that 
in  completely  dispels  the  contention 
that  the  friends  of  rural  electrification 
seek  to  supplant  and  destroy  the  private 
utilities  and  embark  upon  a  socialistic 
public-power  program. 

The  successful  progress  made  by  the 
REA  cooperatives  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  RELA  and  private  industry  can 
and  do  live  and  thrive  in  the  same  econ- 
omy with  ample  room  for  public  service 
by  both. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  those  of  us 
who  have  believed  in  REA  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  that  the  cooper- 
atives are  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and 
meeting  their  payments  promptly,  and 
at  the  same  time  setting  aside  ample 
depreciation  allowances. 

Mr.  Pitts'  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  our  very  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humility  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy that  I  appear  on  this  program  to- 
night to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the 
electric  cooperatives — not  only  for  the  18 
represented  here  but  for  the  1.119  such  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country.  I  in- 
clude th#m.  advisedly,  because  during  these 
past  18  years  we  have  had  common  problems, 
common  aspirations,  and,  in  achievement,  a 
net  common  result. 

Our  primary  purpoee  in  meeting  here  with 
our  friends  of  the  Congress  is  to  render  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  thus  far,  to  tell 
you  something  of  our  problems,  and  to  out- 
line the  course  upon  which  we  are  set  for 
the  futuj|e.  I  shall,  purposefully,  not  burden 
you  with:  too  many  statistics. 

In  appropriating  funds  for  niral  lines.  Con- 
gress has  said  that  service  and  not  profit 
shall  be  a  driving  force  behind  the  program. 
I  can  aapiu*e  you  that  we  have  not  veered 
one  iota  from  this  cardinal  principle.  In 
all  human  endeavor  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  unselfish  undertaking — both  in 
concept  and  in  actual  practice.  We  were 
expected  to  repay  our  loans  and  at  the  same 
time  to  luring  electric  service  to  everyone  who 
wanted  it.  In  the  beginning  these  not  too 
consisteikt  objectives  seemed  hopeless  of  at- 
tainment. This  view  was  shared  by  many 
of  our  friends  and  practically  all  of  oiu* 
enemlesj  The  going  has  not  been  easy,  but 
tonight  we  can  say  that  the  accomplishment 
of  our  original  mission  is  now  In  sight.  Over 
90  percent  of  the  rural  homes,  farms,  and 
business  establishments  are  how  using  cen- 
tral station  electric  service  and,  according 
to  the  most  recent  report  of  REA,  only  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  loans  made  to  REA 
cooperatives  are  delinquent.  This  record  ex- 
cels that  of  any  lending  agency  I  have  ever 
heard  of->-either  governmental  or  private.  It 
even  excels  the  purity  of  Ivory  Soap,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  SS^^ioo  percent. 

The  record  of  this  program  is  written  In- 
delibly upon  the  pages  of  history  as  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  a  government  and  a 
segment  of  Its  people  working  hand  in  hand 
to  accomplish  a  Job  which  could  not  have 
otherwise  been  done  and  which  has  so  greatly 
benefited,  not  only  that  particular  segment 
but  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  We  can  learn  from  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  man  it  is  that  no  nation  can  neglect 
any  particular  group  of  its  people  for  any 
great  length  of  time  and  continue  to  prosper. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  people  who  live  In  rural 
areas.  0ur  forefathers  have  wisely  provided 
for  thefr  comfort,  convenience,  and  well- 
being  as'fast  as  scientific  advancement  point- 
ed the  way.  It  was  but  a  natural  step  along 
this  KMNd  of  progress  that  the  blessings  of 


electricity  should  be  extended  to  farm  people 
even  had  it  necessitated  an  out-of-pocket 
expense  to  the  Government,  but  most  hap- 
pily the  net  expense  wUl  be  very  small  and 
for  that  everyone  here  tonight  is  Justly  proud. 
We  might  ask  ourselves  on  this  occasion. 
**7>3  what  can  the  success  of  this  great  under- 
taking be  attributed?"  First  of  all  there  was 
a  vision  of  certain  people  who  foresaw  the 
need  for  such  a  program.  Next,  there  was  an 
understanding  Congress  which  quickly 
grasped  the  Idea  and  generously  provided  the 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  Job  upon  terms 
which  were  most  reasonable.  Then  there 
were  the  public-spirited  men  and  women  in 
rxiral  communities  all  over  the  Nation  who 
organized  local  corporations  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifices  in  most  cases,  gave  freely 
of  their  time  and  talent  to  see  that  the  job 
was  well  done.  The  REA  in  Washington  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  in  administering  the 
program  with  a  maximum  of  assistance  and 
a  minimum  of  interference  In  local  affairs. 
The  loyal  and  efficient  local  operating  staffa^ 
friends  from  within — ^friends  from  without- 
all  Joined  together  in  a  common  cause. 
What  a  picture  of  cooperation  in  the  very 
finest  American  tradition.  We  are  Justly 
proud  of  a  Job  well  done  and  we  here  tonight 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due — to  the  noble 
principle  involved  and  to  those  who  worked 
together  as  a  team  to  make  a  dream  come 
true.  And  yet.  as  we  pause  here  and  review 
the  past,  and  take  a  look  ahead,  there  is  one 
factor  which  stands  out  above  everything 
else  and  which  causes  us  much  concern —  . 
dependable,  low  cost,  wholesale  power.  I  am. 
fully  confident  that  without  the  great  and 
concerted  efforts  which  were  made  by  our 
people  within  the  program  and  our  friends 
In  the  Congress  in  attaining  reasonable  and 
adequate  wholesale  power,  the  whole  pro- 
gram would  have  been  doomed  to  utter  fail- 
ure. The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  that 
under  certain  conditions  REA  funds  might 
be  expended  for  the  construction  of  generat- 
ing and  transmission  facilities.  I,  along 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  niral 
electrification  people  cfMi  honestly  say  that 
we  do  not  want  to  sptnd  toward  this  type 
of  construction  $1  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  and/or  expedient,  but  I  say  to  you 
tonight  with  all  of  the  sincerity  in  my  being 
that  without  the  bargaining  position  which 
this  right  to  generate  power  gives  to  us,  we 
could  not  have  made  the  gains  thus  far 
attained,  nor  can  we  hope  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  future  growth  and  development. 

Likewise  the  so-called  preference  clause  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which  gives 
co-ops  and  municipalities  first  call  on  power 
generated  at  Government  hydrodama — 
figures  show  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
such  power  is  actually  sold  to  preference 
customers  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  would  be  getting  much  less  if  this  privi- 
lege did  not  exist. 

No  clearer  illustration  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  could  be  found  than  in  the  recent 
wholesale  power  fight  In  Virginia  which  final- 
ly culminated  in  the  signing  of  a  contract 
with  Southeastern  Power  Administration  in 
September  1952.  I  dislike  very  much  to  in- 
ject anjrthing  of  an  unpleasant  nature  into 
this  fine  meeting  but  all  of  us  are  some- 
times entirely  too  prone  to  forget  some  hard- 
learned  lessons.  May  it  suffice  to  only  re- 
mind you  that  as  a  result  of  an  REA  allo- 
cation to  provide  our  own  wholesale  power, 
even  before  our  case  was  heard  by  the  Stnta 
corporation  commission,  we  obtained  a  vol- 
untary wholesale  rate  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent, and  even  after  our  petition  before  the 
conunlsslon  had  been  denied  we  were  able, 
because  of  our  bargaining  position  under  ths 
preference  clause,  to  negotiate  a  final  rate  on 
Buggs  Island  power  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  satisfactory. 

However,  no  enterprise  in  America  today 
is  suffering  more  from  growing  pains  than 
are  the  farmer  electric  cooperatives.  Our 
loads   have   grown   and   are   continuing    to 
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St  m  rmte  far  teyood  the 

aUoBs.    Br  IMS  the  power  al- 
locKtcd  tlw  Vlrstnte  co-ops  f  ran  Aim*  fc- 
win  be  and  op  and  tn  aU  UkeiUiood  we 
find  oondvcs  aroond  tlie  bar- 


bie of 


■Qmtlwnen  at 
tait  wttli  all  tbe  wnirfiaata  at  my  CeeMe  eon- 
to  joa  that  the  yttmlnatton  of 
and  traxHaalaBftaD  frmda  tram 
the  eUndnaSkB  of 
tbe  nood  cen- 
tral Act  ot  19M  wUl  ipen  oat  the  begtnnfc 
e<  tlw  end  fee  this  -vaat  fannar-owned  and 
prtvate  Amertcan  enter- 
wbteta  baa  done  k>  much  (cr  oar  mral 
and  tor  the  nauon  as  a  whole. 
In  behalf  of  the  co-op  represented  here  I 
it  to  thank  70a  gentlemen  for  the  prlr- 
of  lueeUug  with  yoo.  Too  bare  dona 
a  grcsft  deal  for  oa  and  ov  greatest  ili  ■>  ■ 
la  that  w«  absU  be  ever  worthy  of  your  eoo- 
fklmfe.  We  are  aapedaUy  grateful  that  yoa 
have  not  been  misled  by  the  unwarranted 
propaganda  that  Is  forcrer  coming  our  way. 
nme  H  unlimited  space  In  this  great  land 
for  i»1vate  competitive  enterprtee.  It  wtll 
eontlnue  to  make  us  great  and  keep  us  free. 
Tbere  Is  also  a  definite  place  for  prlrste 
monopoly  aa  long  as  It  fulfills  the  mtsrioti  Cor 
whldi  It  Is  Intended.  But  we  shall  never 
stand  ktly  by  and  permit  aelflsh  Interests  to 
deny  our  people  the  benefits  of  the  human 
and  natural  reeources  with  which  we  are 
■o  bountifully  blessed. 

We  are  for  whaterer  Is  best  for  our  eoun- 
try  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  U  Amer- 
ica Is  threatened  by  any  kind  of  "Ism"  It  wUI 
not  originate  with  the  Amertcan  farmer. 


B«lfc  SUm  cf  Auk  HaTt  PraiM  far  FflA 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT     i 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSBENTATTVES 

i 

Thursdav.  February  12,  19S3 

ICr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  able 
writer  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Gould  Lincoln,  recently  wrote  an  article 
concerning  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. In  this  article.  Mr.  Lincoln  paid 
tribute  to  Dillard  B.  Lasseter.  Adminis- 
trator of  this  agency.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
each  Member  of  the  House,  as  we  all 
know  that  Mr.  Lasseter  has  performed 
great  service  to  the  low-income  farmers 
of  this  Nation  and  to  our  Government. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Both  Suns  or  Aislc  Havx  Psaisx  roa  FHA — 

Lusrm's   Acknct    Peovxs   Fasmku  Pat 

Thsdi  Debts 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

In  theae  days  of  uncertainty,  and  of  some 
falling  farm  prices,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnlstratkm  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture looks  like  a  good  staiMlby  organiza- 
tion—capable.  In  a  pinch,  of  meeting  some  of 
the  vital  needs  of  some  American  farmers. 
Par  6  years,  xmder  the  direction  of  DUlard 
B.  Laaaeter.  this  agency  has  made  a  remark- 
able record.  Among  other  things.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  Amertcan  farmers  are  a 
good  gamble — they  pay  their  debU. 

This  agency  and  Mr.  Lameter  have  been 
the  subject  of  high  pralae  in  Congreas,  by 
Republlcana  and  Democrats  alike.  Repr«> 
■antatlve  Cutvoao  Bora  of  Kansas.  chal«- 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agrlcultura. 
(Irmly  believes  that  Mr.  Lasseter  should  be 
rttalatd  aa  Administrator;  that  be  la  an 


its  wbo  have 
JotoSk  in  a  comrplfetcly  non- 


TSke  a  look  at  the  record.  This  Federal 
agency,  which  makes  real  estate  and  operat- 
ing taana  to  fanners,  has  put  out  a  total  of 
9»,tmjKnMO.  It  has  eoUected  on  prtndpal 
•IjWUOOaiXIO.  and  in  Intarest  of  oas.iaa.- 
000.  or  a  total  of  t3,ai4JM4MI0L  Ttie  farmers 
keep  right  on  paying  tbelr  debts  to  an  agency 
which  IlteraUy  made  It  pneslhle  (or  tbmisande 
of  Americana,  a  great  number  of  them  vet- 
erans, to  take  tip  or  continue  farming.  Here 
Is  an  Intel  eating  sngle.  Tbe  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  have  been 
made  only  to  farmers  wbo  eouldnt  get  credit 
elaewbcre — for  example,  from  banks  and  In- 
surance companies.  The  farmers  hare  bad 
to  prove  this  before  the  afsney  would  grant 
them  i"*"f 

AID  TO  rarrsTs 


Oovemmcnt  loana  have  not  Im- 
pinged upon  prtrate  enterprise — there  has 
been  no  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
Indeed,  private  enterprise  handlra  over  96 
percent  of  aU  agricultural  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  farmers  who  have  been  helped  to 
buy  farms  and  to  make  a  success  of  them 
through  the  loans  of  the  PHA  have  In  turn 
become  depositors  and  clients  of  the  banks, 
thereby  stlU  further  bolstering  tbe  private- 
enterprise  system  of  the  country. 

The  FHA  U  a  far-flung  enterprise.  It  has 
made  loans  and  aided  farmers  in  every  State 
of  tbe  Union.  In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Alaska.  At  the  same  time,  it  operates  In  a 
decentralised  and  very  human  way.  It  puts 
men  on  farms  ot  their  own  throx^  Its  real 
estate  loans.  It  keeps  men  on  farms  through 
Its  operaMon  locuis.  It  savea  men  on  farms 
through  Its  "disaster  loans.'  It  also  keeps 
track  of  the  farmers  to  whom  It  has  made 
loans  and  aids  them,  when  necessary,  with 
advice.  One  thing  in  particular  It  has  done. 
It  has  made  farmers  who  borrow  keep  records 
of  thetr  operations — so  they  always  know  just 
where  they  stand — scnnethlng  of  great  value 
to  the  borrowers  and  also  of  value  to  the 
FHA. 

oirs  uuMuaut  Airo  sarrr-rotn  mixiON  TwtTT  *»|| 

The  anniial  authorization  for  all  loans  by 
the  FHA  this  fiscal  year  U  •164.000,000 — and 
the  authorization  for  "disaster  loans"  Is  be- 
tween $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000.  Tbe  dis- 
aster loans  are  made  from  a  revolving  fund. 
These  disaster  loans  have  been  made  to  help 
farmers  In  flooded  areas.  In  drought  areas,  in 
areas  which  have  been  bit  by  burricanee,  and 
In  areas  where  unprecedented  cold  has  de- 
stroyed crops  and  herds.  When  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  fur  market  a  few  years 
ago.  the  Eightieth  Congress,  a  Republican 
Congress,  authorised  loans  up  to  $4,000,000 
all  told  to  fur  farmers.  One  big  operator 
wanted  to  borrow  $100,000  for  food  for  his 


The  FHA  is  dealing  particularly  with  young 
men.  Preference  is  given  to  war  veterans  in 
malting  loans  for  farm  purchases — and  some 
$20,000,000  has  been  available  for  this  pur- 
pose this  year.  Individual  loans  for  farm 
purchases  average  about  $7,000.  Applica- 
tions for  loans  far  exceed  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  Lasseter.  himself  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War,  was  during  the  Second  World 
War  Director  of  the  Federal  Manpower  Com- 
mission In  Atlanta.  Ga.,  covering  the  south- 
eastern States.  It  was  from  that  olBce  he 
came  to  be  administrator  of  the  FHA  in  1946. 
Representative  Hosan,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  member  of  the  ap(>ropriatlons  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill,  told  the  Houae  during  con- 
sideration of  that  measurs  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  ready  to  back  up  a  good  admln- 
Utrator  at  all  timea.  Mr.  Lasaeur.  he  added, 
"la  a  good  man."  In  the  same  debau.  Rep. 
reaenutlTs  Snoua.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  oom- 
mented  on  the  afflcienc;  of  tba  coUacUooa  of 


the  FHA  by  saying:  "TlMae  collections  did 
not  happen  by  pure  accident.  I  attrtbote 
this  outstanding  acbteretnent  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Farmen  Home  Administra- 
tion Is  administered  by  Its  Administrator, 
DUlard  B.  Lasseter.  and  bis  aaaodatea.'* 


a£  Rif«  Pradka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  MBw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOOSB  f3F  REPRXSKNTATTVES 

Thurtdajf.  Februant  12,  1953 

Ut.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  October  19.  1952.  It  is  date- 
lined  Berlin,  and  is  an  account  of  a  pro- 
posal by  the  East  German  Ministry  of 
Education  for  ctunpulsory  rifle  and  pistol 
training  for  children  of  both  sexes  from 
the  age  of  12  years  upward.  One  hour  a 
day  is  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  12- 
to  14-7ear-olds  to  fire  the  small-bore 
rifle.  Over  the  age  of  14  training  is  to  be 
in  the  use  of  the  German  service-type 
rifle  and  pistol. 

When  I  read  this  article,  I  recalled  to 
mind  the  statement  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  April  8. 1952.  inking  the 
Members  to  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  importance  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  our  own  division  of  civilian 
marksmanship  and  our  national  pro- 
gram for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice. 

Let  us  encourage  the  voluntary  meth- 
od exemplified  In  the  more  than  3.5C0 
Junior  rifle  clubs  participating  in  the 
national  program  for  the  promotion  of 
rifle  practice.  Let  us  help  our  young 
men  do  voluntarily  that  which  our 
avowed  enemies  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
are  doing  by  compulsion. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
this  newspaper  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RzcoBo  along  with  a  timely  edito- 
rial entitled  "In  Your  Own  Hands," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Rifleman,  by  Ma  J.  Gen.  Mer- 
riU  A.  Edson.  USMC.  reUred.  execuUve 
director  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 

(Protn  the  Mew  York  Times  of  October  19, 

1952] 

Reds  Wnx  Teach  Ckildsxm  To  Sroot — Also. 

GESMAIf     TOUNCSTEIS     AT     15     MtTST     LsASN 

Commando- Tttx  Stuxt  Picirrufo 
Be«i.ik. — Bast  Germany's  plans  for  build- 
ing a  national -service  army  of  SOO.0OO  men 
are  moving  ahead  and  are  beginning  to  affect 
all  sections  of  the  Soviet-zone  popiUation. 
Hardly  a  single  age  group  Is  untouched. 

A  new  ordinance  proposed  by  the  East  Ger- 
man Ministry  of  Bdueation  provides  t<x  com- 
pulsory rtfle  and  revolver  training  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  from  the  age  of  12  upward. 
One  hour  a  day  is  to  Im  devoted  to  teadilcg 
the  12.  to  U-year-olds  to  Ore  a  small-bore 
rifle. 

The  instructors  are  the  members  of  the 
Communist  people's  police.  Over  the  age 
of  14.  training  la  to  be  In  tbe  uae  of  Webr- 
macbt-type  army  rifles  and  revolver*.  Pro- 
ficiency In  Boarkamanablp  and  regular  at- 
tendance at  thsae  elaaaaa  wiu  be  made  a  eon- 
dition  of  a  food  aebool  report. 
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In  addition,  all  German  children  at  the 
age  of  15  are  to  receive  spocial  training  for 
2  hours  a  week  in  commando-type  hand-to- 
hand  and  street  fighting. 

Steps  also  are  being  takes  to  call  up  88,000 
former  Wehrmacht  officers  and  10.000  ez- 
8.  S.  oflScers  now  living  In  the  Soviet  sons. 
They  are  to  get  8  training  courses  of  14 
weclcs  each.  The  best  of  them  (the  figure 
of  12  percent  is  estimated  for  "passes"  at 
these  courses)  are  to  be  dral'ted  into  the  new 
■ast  German  "national"  ariay  at  once.  The 
second- besU  are  to  be  plaoKl  on  reserve. 

To  encourage  the  ez-offlcors  not  to  fiee  to 
the  west,  it  is  emphasized  that  a  Nazi  back- 
ground vrill  not  affect  chanses  of  promotion 
in  the  new  East  German  aimy.  A  warning 
also  is  given  that  an  attempt  to  avoid  call- 
up  will  be  treated  as  desertl  >n  and  punished 
with  death  by  shooting. 

To  discourage  any  stlrringM  of  pacifism  and 
resistance  to  the  new  "national  army,"  Bast 
German  political  police  ha\e  been  carrying 
out  a  thorough  purge  of  kno  xm  pacifists.  In 
a  secret  report  by  the  Bast  CVerman  Ministry 
of  State  Security  which  has  1  alien  into  west- 
ern bands,  it  is  claimed  thst  in  the  month 
up  to  Jiue  15,  1952,  8,806  Bast  Germans  had 
been  arrested  for  defeatist  and  pacifist  re- 
marks and  activities. 

Tbe  report  says  that  most  teslstance  to  the 
new  army  comes  from  the  industrial  areas. 
A  much  more  "friendly  atmotphere"  exists  in 
the  country  areas. 

To  increase  production  of  weapoiu  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  handed  back  to  the 
East  Germans  a  vast  underground  arma- 
ments factory  built  by  the  Hasls  near  Tor- 
gau  and  employing  many  ttousands. 

The  plant  is  turning  out  uerial  torpedoes 
and  shells  for  heavy  guns.  Several  penal 
camps  will  be  moved  into  the  neighborhood 
to  provide  additional  cheap  :.abor. 

[From  the  American  Fifleman] 
In  Totxa  Owm  Hsiraa 

We  who  are  convinced  that  the  ability  to 
hit  a  mark  is  still  an  essential  element  of 
national  defense  cannot  but  wonder  what  at- 
titude the  new  administratlsn  will  take  on 
this  important  subject.  We  who  believe  that 
every  citizen  of  military  age  sliould  be  trained 
In  markmanship — for  his  own  benefit  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  Nation — have  a  natural  in- 
terest in  the  amount  of  fur.ds  that  will  be 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  civilian 
markmanship  training  In  the  year  ahead. 

In  looking  through  the  budget  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  President  Truman  2  weeks 
ago,  we  find  a  recommendation  that  aiOO.OOO 
be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifie  Prac- 
tice next  year,  although  botti  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Markmanship  and  ihe  Department 
of  the  Army  had  asked  for  more  than  five 
times  that  amount.  It  was  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  Lovett,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  who  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  lesser  amoimt  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

If  this  sum  is  not  increased  by  Congreas. 
the  functions  of  the  National  Board  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  wUl  be  limited  to  the 
following : 

(a)  Administration  of  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Markmanihip: 

(b)  The  keeping  of  its  records: 

(c)  The  accounting  of  rifles  and  range 
equipment  Issued  on  loan  to  those  oluba 
which  win  agree  to  purchase  out  of  their  own 
money  ammunition  for  flrini;  required  mark- 
BMBshlp  courses:  and 

(d)  Proceealng  the  aalea  ol'  target-praetloe 
material  to  oivUlana,  sales  wiiicb  exceed  BK>r« 
than  a  million  dollars  each  year. 

No  provision  la  made  for  the  purobaaa  of 
either  .SO  caliber  or  .82  oalltaer  ammunition 
for  Issue  to  eenlor  and  Junior  cluba  for  prao< 
Uce  and  quaUAoaUoa  firing. 


At  tbeivoy  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  reaching 
their  cottcluslons  as  to  the  relative  unim- 
portance of  civilian  markmanship  training, 
the  following  item  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  dated  Oc- 
tober 19.  1952: 

"A  new  ordinance  proposed  by  the  Bast 
German  Ministry  of  Education  provides  for 
compulsory  rifie  and  revolver  trsaning  for 
children  of  both  sezes  from  the  age  of  12 
upward.  One  hour  a  day  Is  to  be  devoted  to 
teaching  the  12-to-14-year-olds  to  fire  a 
small-bore  rifie. 

"The  Itutructors  are  the  members  of  the 
Communist  people's  police.  Over  the  age  of 
14.  training  is  to  be  in  the  use  of  Wehr- 
macht-type  army  rifles  and  revolvers.  Pro- 
ficiency in  marksmanship  and  regiilar  at- 
tendance at  these  classes  will  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  a  good  school   report." 

This  ordinance  eztenda  to  the  Communist 
satellite  of  Bast  Germany  the  same  system 
of  civilian  marksmanship  training  that  has 
been  in  effect  in  Russia  since  tbe  early  days 
of  World  War  II.  The  Communists  learned 
at>out  marksmanship  from  the  Finns  in  1939 
when  that  little  nation  of  individual  riflemen 
inflicted  such  tremendous  casualties  on  the 
mechanised  Russian  Juggernaut.  The  Com- 
munists, too,  are  not  unmindful  of  the  value 
of  civUlaa  marlumanship  training  so  evident 
in  the  Nqrse  countries  and  in  Switzerland. 

It  wasi  during  last  November  that  Gen. 
John  R.  ^odge,  commanding  the  Army  Field 
Forces,  made  the  following  statement — a 
statement  as  completely  ignored  by  the 
budget  planners  as  was  the  news  item  from 
Berlin  quoted  above: 

"In  tha  early  days  of  Korean  fighting  one 
outstanding  lesson  was  learned — every  man 
must  bo  trained  to  fight  as  an  infantryman 
first,  then  to  perform'  as  a  specialist  in  his 
respective  branch.  There  were,  and  are  to- 
day, in  Korea  dally  instances  where  men  in 
all  units  In  the  combat  zone  have  been  called 
upon  to  defend  their  positions  against  In- 
fUtration  atul  guerrilla  attacks.  Korean 
ground  fighting  today  consists  mostly  of 
small  unit  actions,  night  patrols,  and  squad 
actions,  vhere  every  man  may  l>e  called  upon 
to  fight  as  an  infantryman  if  necessary. 

"Repeated  incidenU  in  World  War  II  also 
pointed  \^p  the  value  of  infantry  training  for 
all  soldiers.  On  many  occasions,  men  other 
than  Infantrymen  were  called  up  to  fight 
on  the  front  lines  when  Infantrymen  were  not 
available,  Today,  one  of  the  first  things  the 
new  soldHer  learns  is  that  he  must  be  pri- 
marily a  fighting  man,  ready  at  any  time  to 
enter  combat.  His  later  training,  even  at 
advanced  levels,  will  be  based  on  that  funda- 
mental principle." 

The  word  "infantryman"  is  synonymous 
with  "rifieman,"  for  the  backlxine  of  the 
Infantry  is  the  individual  soldier  and  his 
Individual  weapon. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country  would  benefit  tre- 
mendously if  our  young  men  were  taught  to 
"hit  a  mark"  under  civilian  auspices  before 
they  are  inducted  into  uniform.  It  Is  im- 
possible in  the  few  short  weeks  devoted  to 
basic  trallnlng  to  give  a  recruit  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  aiming,  loading,  and  firing. 
The  cost  of  ammunition  expended  is  the 
same,  whether  fired  by  a  man  in  uniform  or 
by  a  youth  in  mufti.  If  he  already  knew  how 
to  shoot,  those  precious  hours  in  tbe  recruit 
schedule,  oould  be  used  for  other  types  of 
Instruction  or  a  man  readied  for  field  service 
so  much  sooner.  The  end  result  would  l>e  a 
saving  of  dollars,  hours,  and  human  Uvea. 

Nothiiw  oould  be  truer  than  the  editorial 
statement  reprinted  in  this  laaua  of  tbe 
Riflemaa  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
Roseburt  (Oreg.)  Ncwa-Revlew.  Tbiaaaya,  In 
affect,  that  markamanablp  on  the  part  of  the 
oitlaenrf  has  been  eeeential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Dur  great  Nation  and  that  if  vre  are 
to  ooatluua  to  force  our  young  men  into  mili- 


tary seirvlce  they  should  have  advance  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  firearms. 

There  should  be  more  editorials  such  as 
this.  There  should  be  more  high  schools 
like  the  one  at  John  Day,  Oreg.,  which  In- 
cludes voluntary  marksmanship  training  as  a 
regular  subject  in  Its  exurlculum.  Theae  are 
the  things  which  Infiuenoe  and  guide  our 
representatives  in  Congress. 

The  safety  of  the  Nation  and  the  safety  of 
the  individual  alike  require  positive  action 
by  the  armed  services,  by  the  people,  and  by 
the  Congress  to  encourage,  rather  than  to 
discourage,  adequate  civilian  marksmanship 
training  of  oiu  youth. 

"No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people— absolute. 

strong,  and  wise; 
Whatever  your  heart  has  desired  ye  have  not 

withheld  from  your  eyes. 
On  your  own  heads,  in  your  own  hands,  the 

Bin  and  the  saving  Ues." 


The  Thirty-fiftli  AaniTersary  of  LitlioaniaB 
Independence,  Febmary  16,  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nzw  rotx 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEa  / 

Monday,  February  9, 1953 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  voice  of  the  homeland  of  Lithuania 
has  been  temporarily  stilled,  the  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  prayers  of  her  friends 
and  the  daughters  and  sons  of  that 
tragic  land,  now  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation,  are  given  added  strength  in  the 
celebration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary  of  Lithuania's  independence. 

That  the  tyranny  of  Russian  commu- 
nism is  the  most  ruthless  ever  known  Is 
proved  by  the  present  fate  of  Lithuania; 
in  the  dire  poverty  to  which  her  people 
have  been  brought;  In  the  thousands  of 
her  people  who  have  been  murdered  to 
political  executions :  in  the  planned  star- 
vation and  torture  which  have  been 
brought  upon  her  citizens;  in  the  forced 
labor  until  blessed  death  brings  release. 

We  cannot  stand  silent  In  the  face  of 
this  perfidy,  this  degradation  of  a  once 
proud  and  free  land,  which  so  courage- 
ously proclaimed  its  Independence  from 
the  Russian  czars  during  World  War  I. 
Now,  today,  after  another  world  war  In 
which  Russia  joined  with  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  in  the  affirmation  of  Lith- 
uania's independence,  Lithuania  finds 
herself  under  the  heel  of  Communist 
Russia  who  dishonored  her  word. 

Lithuania  has  a  right  to  the  continua- 
tion of  her  recognition  as  an  independent 
state  and  although  she  is  now  hidden  be- 
hind the  dark  iron  curtain,  the  same 
spirit  which  proclaimed  her  independ- 
ence 35  years  ago  will  rise  out  of  this 
darkness  to  the  light  of  freedom  and 
free-born  men  everywhere. 

The  culture,  the  social  progress,  the 
Initiative  and  energy  of  this  sturdy 
people  will  not  be  forever  held  in  tyranny. 
Therefore,  we  Join  today  with  her  many 
thousands  of  sons  and  daughters  In  the 
prayer  and  hope  for  the  eventual  rees- 
tablishment  of  Lithuania's  independent 
In  oonformlty  with  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  liberty  throughout  tbe  world. 


I 
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VwSttd     States     Costomhoosc    at 
Aueles,  CaM^  Badly  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Califs  is  now  the 
major  Pacific  coast  port,  but  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  our  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  which  handled  imports 
bito  the  Los  Angeles  customs  district 
during  1951  with  a  yalue  of  $281,899,596, 
Los  Angeles  does  not  have  a  customhouse 
adequate  to  serve  the  port  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  southern 
California  since  World  War  II  is  well 
known.  The  population  has  soared  until 
the  recent  1950  census  placed  Los  Angeles 
as  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  Increased  manirfacturlng  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  important  raw 
materials. 

Imports  Into  the  Los  Angeles  area  in 
1951  were  more  than  four  times  the  dol- 
lar Tolume  of  1946  and  almost  double  the 
$142,700,000  of  imports  in  1949. 

Imports  of  the  Los  Angeles  customs 
district  to  a  somewhat  large  degree  are 
consximed  in  the  10  counties  of  southern 
California  which  have  close  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States. 

To  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  analysis  of  1951  imports. 
Fig\ires  show  that  the  Far  East  supplied 
62  percent  of  all  foreign  raw  materials 
and  other  commodities  needed  by  the 
Southland.  Europe  furnished  17  percent 
and  Latin  America  16  percent.  Approx- 
imately 72  percent  of  all  imports  into 
this  area  came  from  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

First  in  dollar  value  of  imports  in  the 
Los  Angeles  customs  district  is  crude 
rubber  imported  principally  from  Brit- 
ish Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand 
which  is  used  by  Los  Angeles'  tire  and 
tube  manufacturing  industry  which  now 
ranks  second  in  the  Nation.  Rubber 
products  are  also  used  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia's important  aircraft  industry. 

Second  in  dollar  value  is  coffee  which 
is  imixtrted  in  largest  quantities  from 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Guatemala.  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Mexico. 

Iron  and  steel  products  are  a  big  im- 
port item,  and  include  all  types  of  raw 
and  finished  products  which  were  so  im- 
portant during  the  severe  steel  shortage 
In  the  United  States  In  1951.  Iron  and 
steel  products  were  imported  largely 
from  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  France,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

First  in  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  tonnage  in  imports  in  1951  was 
newsprint  from  Cazuida,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Prance,  and  Finland.  Newsprint  is 
an  item  of  general  consumer  use  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  Southwest,  and  im- 
ports of  newsprint  were  valued  at 
$18,692,656. 
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The  second  largest  tonnage  Item  was 
plaster  rock,  or  gypsum,  imported  from 
the  island  of  San  Marcos  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  This  material  is  used  in 
making  wallboard. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  dairy  and 
poultry  industry  of  California  is  copra, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  customs  district 
receives  almost  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
Imports  of  this  product.  Coconut  oil. 
extracted  from  copra,  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soaps  and  other  consumer 
prodiicts,  and  the  residual  meal  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  dairy  and  poul- 
try feeds. 

Textile  fibers,  fabrics,  and  hardwoods 
are  also  important  items  which  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  through  the 
Los  Angeles  customs  district,  as  are  also 
certain  foodstuffs  and  many,  many  other 
items  too  nxmierous  to  enimierate  here. 

This  brief  analysis  does  clearly  show 
the  vast  growth  of  the  Los  Angeles  cus- 
toms district  and  the  port  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  illustrates  the  need  for  adequate 
customhouse  facilities  to  process  these 
imports  and  to  serve  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  and  of  southern  California. 

At  the  present  time  the  Los  Angeles 
customs  district  Is  housed  in  inadequate 
rented  quarters  which  do  not  provide 
maximum  efficiency,  but  are  a  consid- 
erable expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  a  Federal  customhouse  building 
to  provide  space  for  the  Los  Angeles 
customs  district  was  constructed  in  Los 
Angeles,  there  would  be  a  sizable  saving 
to  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  advocated  the  construction  of 
a  customhouse  in  Los  Angeles  for  some- 
time, and  I  firmly  believe  that  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles  since  World  War  n  and  the 
Importance  of  the  imports  which  are 
processed  now  by  the  Los  Angeles  cus- 
toms district,  the  erection  of  a  custom- 
house in  Los  Angeles  should  not  be  fur- 
ther delayed. 


Yankees  Get  Sontheni  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  McGehee  Times.  McGehee, 
Ark.,  of  January  31.  1953: 

Yankees  Grr  Sottthxbn  Education 

It  has  been  a  long  educational  process,  but 
we  believe  our  Yankee  brethren  and  other 
outlanders  are  beginning  to  learn  that  when 
a  southerner  says  you  all  he  means  two  or 
more  persons,  and  not  one.  At  any  rate 
the  smxig  comedians  who  poke  fun  at  the 
Dixie  expression  via  movies,  radio,  and  the 
written  word,  have  all  but  ceased  their 
ribbing. 

In  all  probability,  many  a  red-blooded 
Rebel  has  assisted  in  spreading  the  enlight- 
enment to  our  misguided  fellow  Americans. 
A  star  example  Is  the  lady  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  who 
conducted  a  letter-to-the-edltor  campaign. 


She  cited  as  sxifflclent  authority  for  the 
Tue  of  you  all  the  many  times  the  phrase  la 
found  in  the  BlUe.  thus  Inferring  that  the 
Jokers  who  poke  fun  at  you  all  are  guilty,  to 
a  degree,  of  sacrUege.  She  gave  these  refer- 
ences: Job  17:  10;  Acts  3:  16:  Romans  IS: 
33:  Kpheslans  6:  6;  Phllllppians  1:  4,  7,  8; 
Colossians  4:  9;  Titus  3:  15. 

"I  often  have  wondered."  she  wrote.  "If 
people  chlded  Paul  for  saying  you  all  Instead 
of  ]rou  Romans  or  you  Epheslans." 

Then  she  added  this  clincher,  qxiotlng  th« 
last  verse  In  the  Bible:  "The  grace  of  otir 
Lord  Jecus  Christ  be  with  you  all.    Amen." 


Methodist  Committee  for  Orerteas  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  nokth  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tuesday  I  had  the  honor  of 
escorting  a  group  of  Methodists  to  the 
White  House  for  a  visit  with  President 
Eisenhower.  The  President  greeted  this 
group  warmly  and  graciously  and  the 
members  of  the  delegation  were  im- 
pressed by  the  cordiality  of  their  recep- 
tion. 

The  group  was  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Committee  for 
Overseas  Relief. 

This  committee  is  an  agency  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  human  suffering,  with- 
out regard  to  creed,  race,  or  nationality, 
resulting  from  war  and  other  disasters. 
In  lands  outside  the  United  States.  The 
committee  met  in  Washington  this  week 
to  make  its  annual  appropriations. 

This  committee  has  been  in  existence 
for  12  years  and  its  disbursements  have 
averaged  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
emergency  relief  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  money  to  support  this 
program  comes  from  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals from  every  section  of  the 
country  and  from  Methodist  Churches 
throughout  our  land. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  work  of  this 
committee  significant  today,  and  the  rea- 
son I  am  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  is  that  the  committee  voted 
on  last  Tuesday  to  appropriate  $50,000 
to  provide  aid  and  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  floods  In  the  Nether-- 
lands.  Additional  funds  were  voted  for 
emergency  relief  to  other  countries  such 
as  Korea  and  India  in  the  amount  of 
$220,000. 

As  a  long  time  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  I  am  proud  of  its  record 
of  support  for  all  humanitarian  causes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  church.  In  this 
very  practical  way,  is  practicing  what  it 
preaches  and  fulfilling  one  of  its  noble 
missions.  These  voluntary  gifts  are 
building  one  of  the  bridges  for  future 
peace  and  brotherhood  in  this  world. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Bishop  Frederick  B.  Newell,  of  New  York 
City,  Its  director  la  Dr.  Gaither  P.  War- 
fleld,  of  Rockville,  Md.  Dr.  Lee  P.  Tut- 
tle,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
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of  Charlotte.  N.  C,  who  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  ministers  in  my  district,  is 
a  member. 

The  following  persons,  some  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  committee,  were 
In  the  group  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Bishop  Frederick  B.  Newell,  chair- 
man. New  York  City;  Dr.  Haxry  N. 
Holmes,  vice  chairman,  Ridgefleld. 
Conn.;  Dr.  Prank  T.  Cartwright,  sec- 
retary, Maplewood.  N.  J.;  Dr.  Gaither 
P.  Warfleld,  director,  Rockville,  Md.; 
Dr.  George  P.  Sutherland,  treasurer, 
Madison,  N.  J. ;  Bishop  P.  Gerald  Ensley, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Bar- 
nett.  New  York  City;  Dr.  Harold  R, 
Brennan,  Rockville  Centre,  N,  Y.; 
Dr.  Noah  W.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Dr.  James  K.  Matthews,  Montclair. 
N.  J.;  Dr.  James  L.  Lyons,  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Dr.  Lee  P.  TutUe,  Charlotte. 
N.  C;  BIr.  Louis  Spilman,  Wajmes- 
boro,  Va. ;  Dr.  Bemall  L  Schubel,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith.  New 
York,  N,  Y. ;  Dr.  T.  T.  Brumbaugh,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  E.  Perce  Hayes, 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Miss  Henrietta  Gib- 
son. New  York  City;  Miss  Sallie  Lou 
MacKinnon,  New  York  City;  Miss  Irene 
Long,  New  York;  Miss  Louise  Robinson, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Noah  W.  Moore. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Newell,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Lee  F. 
TutUe,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Mrs.  Gaither 
P.  Warfleld,  Rockville,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Robert 
C.  Anhstrong,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Charles  Raper  Jonas,  Lincoln- 
ton.  N.C.^ 


Trade  Policies  Affecting  tlie  SKeep 
and  Wool  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  BOtrtH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  America  is  the  sheep 
and  wool  industry.  It  is  an  Industry 
which  should  be  prospering  but  it  is  in 
serious  financial  trouble  because  of  trade 
policies  adopted  by  the  administration 
which  has  been  in  power  over  the  past  20 
years. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  two  bills 
which  were  cosponsored  by  myself  and 
Senator  Mitndt  during  the  last  session. 
One  of  these  bills  will  amend  the  Buy 
American  Act  to  definitely  spell  out  wool 
as  a  product  or  material,  produced  or 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  and 
to  be  specifically  included  in  the  Buy 
American  Act. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
amends  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.  S.  C.  1303),  definitely  mak- 
ing the  provision  for  countervailing  duty 
apply  in  the  case  of  wool  by  declaring 
that  a  currency  exchange  preference  is 
a  bestowal  of  a  bounty  or  grant  by  the 
nation  manipulating  such  currency  ex- 
change preference. 
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I  seriously  doubt  the  need  for  this 
amendment  since  the  language  of  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  Is  very  explicit  and 
Imposte  an  obligation  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  levy  such  coun- 
tervailing duties  whenever  a  bounty  or 
grant  upon  the  export  of  dutiable  com- 
modities is  made  by  any  country  export- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  existing  law.  It  Is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Impose  a  coimtervailing  duty  "when- 
ever a!ny  country  shall  pay  or  bestow, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or 
grant,  "and  so  forth. 

It  li  clear  that  It  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  not  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  discretionary  power  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  device  which 
has  the  effect  of  granting  a  preferential 
position  to  any  exporter  from  another 
country  seems  to  be  proven  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  section  303  provides  for  a 
mandatory  countervailing  duty,  but  the 
fact  that  In  the  clause  Imposing  the 
additional  duty,  the  section  describes  it 
as  being  "equal  to  the  net  amount  of 
such  bounty  or  grant,  however  the  same 
may  be  paid  or  bestowed." 

I  call  attention  to  the  wording,  "how- 
ever the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed." 
This  removes  any  discretionary  power 
from  the  Secretary  and  Imposes  upon 
him  ^n  obligation  which  he  may  not 
avoid  by  construing  preference  treat- 
ment through  multiple  export  rates  as 
a  technique  of  deriving  tax  revenue,  of 
avoiding  political  and  other  difficulties 
in  the  devaluation  of  their  currencies  or 
of  producing  other  economic  effects 
withih  their  countries.  The  only  ques- 
tion a  whether  the  method  used  accords 
preferential  treatment  by  which  the 
American  duty  is  avoided.  No  matter 
how  the  preference  Is  paid  or  bestowed 
and  no  matter  what  Internal  effect  It 
may  have.  If  the  method  used  grants  an 
advantage  to  an  exported  commodity 
then  4he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  Is  bound  by  the  exist- 
ing lajw  to  Impose  such  a  countervailing 
duty. 

Th^  provision  adds: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from 
time  to  time  ascertain  and  determine,  or 
eetlmafte,  the  net  amount  of  each  such 
bounty  or  grant,  and  shall  declare  the  net 
amount  so  determined  or  estimated.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  phall  make  all 
regulations  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
Identification  of  such  articles  and  merchan- 
dise and  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  suc^  additional  duties. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  language  can 
be  made  more  explicit.  The  counter- 
valUqg  duty  comes  Into  effect  by  the 
mandatory  provision  of  the  law  when- 
ever a  bounty  or  grant  Is  paid  or  be- 
stowed, directly  or  indirectly,  however 
the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed.  The 
duty  of  the  Secretary  is  also  clearly  pre- 
scribed. He  shall  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine and  he  shall  declare  the  net 
amount  and  he  shall  make  all  regula- 
tions he  may  deem  necesstuy  for  the 
identification  of  such  articles  and  for 
the  assessment  of  such  additional  duties. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  the  prin- 
cipal nations  exporting  wool  into  the 


United  States  under  such  a  program. 
The  Argentine  bounty  Is  granted  to  ex- 
porters of  wool  tops  at  an  export  rate  of 
exchange  of  7'^  pesos  per  United  States 
dollar.  Wool  receives  an  export  rate  of 
only  5  pesos  per  dollar.  The  result  Is 
that  the  favored  Argentine  manufac- 
turers of  wool  tops  are  enabled  to  export 
to  this  country  the  manufactured  wool 
product  at  the  same  price  as  the  Argen- 
tine wool  from  which  the  tops  are  made. 
In  the  Pebniary  8,  1953,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Herbert  Koshetz  ex- 
plained one  reason  why  the  American 
wool  market  was  in  such  a  depressed 
condition  at  the  present  time,  as  follows: 

Became  of  competitive  cloth  prices,  manu- 
facturers of  wool  goods  have  been  seeking 
raw  materials  at  the  lowest  cost  possible. 
Savings  of  8  to  10  percent  are  effected,  they 
said.  In  purchases  of  wool  tops  from  South 
America. 

The  Increasing  poundage  of  tops  brought 
Into  the  coimtry  attests  to  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidy programs  that  have  been  Instituted  by 
some  South  American  countries.  Uruguay, 
for  Instance,  allows  an  exchange  of  2.15  pesos 
per  American  dollar  to  top  exporters,  but 
maintains  a  rate  of  1.519  pesos  to  wool  ex- 
porters. Thus,  the  makers  of  tops — wool  al- 
ready for  the  yam  spinners — have  a  price  ad- 
vantage amounting  to  41  percent. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  Customs  to 
Impose  a  duty  on  the  tops  has  been  protested 
repeatedly  by  American  top  makers.  During 
1952  it  was  estimated  that  20.800,000  pounds 
of  tops  were  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
or  10  times  the  amount  brought  Into  the 
country  In   1949. 

Uniguay  shipped  12,633,000  pounds  of  tope 
Into  the  United  States  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1952,  or  roiighly  80  percent  of  all  the  tops 
received  here.  It  would  appear  that  Uruguay 
has  sent  In  tops  the  equivalent  of  18.600.000 
poimds  of  clean  wool,  or  more  than  35  mil- 
lion povinds  of  greasy  wool. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  action  be  taken 
Immediately  to  protect  the  American 
sheep  and  wool  producer. 

I  am  positive  that  the  wording  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  is  sufficiently  inclu- 
sive at  the  present  time,  without  this 
amendment,  to  require  that  so  long  as  it 
is  available,  domestically  produced  wool 
and  domestically  produced  woolen  prod- 
ucts be  given  preference.  However,  be- 
cause of  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation  6-103,  wool  has  been  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  act.  Therefore, 
this  amendment. 

I  am  positive  that  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  suf- 
ficiently inclusive  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  no  alternative  but  to  levy  a 
countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  grant  or 
bounty  paid  by  the  governments  of  coun- 
tries exporting  wool  to  the  United  States 
under  this  program.  However,  because 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, the  countervailing  duty  pro- 
vided by  law  was  never  Imposed,  prob- 
ably not  because  of  a  lack  of  authority 
but  because  of  a  policy  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  alleging  it  to  be  a 
strain  en  international  trade. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  is  necessary 
not  because  of  what  the  present  admin- 
istration may  or  may  not  do,  but  it  is 
necessary  because  of  the  policies  which 
were  followed  by  the  Truman-Acheson 
administration. 
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TiMir  FkMt  Hov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  AUiBAXA 

IN  THE  BOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Mitchell 
Pilcher,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  written 
a  very  fine  poem.  Their  Finest  Hour, 
which  recalls  again  to  our  minds  the 
sacrifice  that  Is  being  made  by  our  troops 
In  Korea. 

His  poem  is  a  tribute  to  our  soldiers  in 
Korea,  spending  their  lightfoot  years, 
and  being  spent,  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  faith  freemen  have  in  each 
other,  the  good  will  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  poem  follows: 

Thxdi  PnrasT  Houb 
Lightfoot  ladB  heard  the  war  drums  calling. 

In  the  fierce  hour  when  reason  fled.  \ 

And  the  wrecking  fury  falling. 

Augured  global  strife  and  daunting  dread. 
They  leaped  against  the  bursting  tide — 

Llght-Umbed    boys    when    the    sky    was 
falling. 
Shouldered   earth's   grief,   nor   quailed   nor 
cried — 

In  the  dawn,  and  the  bugles  calling.  j 

—J.  Mitchell  Pilcher. 


Is  President  Eisenkower  Ready  To  Risk 
AU-0«t  War  With  Cliina? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS        I 

OF  KKMTUCKT  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unde^ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Courier-Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 2, 1953:  I 

Is   PixsmxNT   EisKNHowm   Readt   To   Risk 
ALL-OxTT  Wak  With  China? 

Let's  assume  that  Washington  reports  are 
correct,  and  that  President  Elsenhower  has 
decided  to  end  the  neutralizing  of  Formosa. 
What  woxild  such  a  decision  mean? 

The  United  States  Seventh  Fleet  wo\ad| 
continue  to  patrol  the  Formosa  Strait,  be- 
tween the  mainland  of  China  and  the  Island 
on  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  established 
his  refugee  government.  But  Its  role  will  no 
longer  be  neutral.  Its  orders  wUl  be  to 
permit  Chiang's  Nationalists  to  attack,  the 
Reds  on  the  mainland,  but  not  to  allow  the 
Reds  to  strike  back  at  Formosa. 

How  far  does  that  Involve  us  in  a  Chinese 
war?  It  all  depends  on  two  fxirther  ques- 
tions: How  far  is  Chiang  wUllng  and  able 
to  go  In  assaulting  mainland  China,  and 
how  much  will  the  Chinese  Reds  tolerate 
without  trying  to  seize  Formosa? 

The  limits  of  Chiang's  ability  are  open  to 
furious  argument.  He  has  been  training 
troops  on  his  island  ever  since  his  govern- 
ment fled  there  In  December  1949.  He 
offered  30.000  of  his  forces  to  flght  In  Korea, 
an  offer  that  was  declined  In  Washington. 

There  have  been  widely  varying  reports  on 
both  the  numbers  and  the  fighting  fitness  of 
his  army.  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  a  witness 
friendly  to  Chiang,  reported  after  a  visit 
that  there  were  600,000  troops  on  Formosa. 


300,000  wen  trained.  100.000  fairly  well 
trained,  and  the  rest  not  yet  trained.  That 
was  in  the  summer  of  1951.  The  total  num- 
ber would  not  have  changed  since,  but  it  is 
assiimed  that  training  has  advanced  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  mission. 

What  could  such  a  force  do?  They  might 
harry  the  China  coast  with  needling  raids. 
It  Is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  they 
would  try  a  landing  in  force.  Fonr.Ma  la 
the  smallest  of  the  Chinese  provinces.  It 
contains  some  7  million  people,  against  400 
million  under  Red  domination  on  the  main- 
land. American  ships  and  planes  might  give 
sea  and  air  cover  for  a  mass  landing,  but 
once  ashore  the  Nationalists  would  be  vastly 
outnumbered. 

Chiang  has  hinted  that  millions  of  Chinese 
would  rise  to  Join  him  once  bis  forces 
stormed  ashore.  Here  we  get  into  the  area 
of  large-scale  risks.  Suppose  Chiang  com- 
mitted most  of  his  troops  to  a  landing,  and 
the  expected  allies  from  behind  the  Red  lines 
failed  to  appear?  Suppose  they  rallied  to 
Chumg,  but  could  not  be  adequately  armed? 
Wovild  we  allow  the  Nationalist  landing 
force  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  Reds,  or  would 
we  nish  In  American  troops  to  hold  the 
beachhead?  If  we  failed  to  move,  Chiang 
would  lose  everything,  including  Formosa. 
If  we  moved,  we  would  Involve  ourselves  di- 
rectly in  a  war  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Isn't  that  the  war  Oeneral  Bradley  warned 
Congress  against,  "the  wrong  war  at  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the 
wrong  enemy"? 

Everybody  on  our  side  hates  the  stalemate 
in  Korea.  We  jxist  must  be  sure  that  efforts 
to  break  it  may  not  plunge  us  into  something 
worse.  If  the  change  in  Formosa  policy  does 
not  bring  about  a  Nationalist  landing  on  the 
China  coast.  It  will  have  done  little  to  divert 
the  Reds  from  their  efforts  in  Korea.  If  It 
does  result  In  a  big  landing  operation,  we 
may  well  be  drawn  into  an  all-out  war  in 
China. 

Many  Americans  disliked  the  thorny  truth 
of  Winston  Churchill's  warning  that  a  stale- 
mate Is  not  as  bad  as  a  checkmate.  A  fuU- 
■cale  war  between  America  and  China  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland  is  the  checkmate  he  had 
m  mind.  It  Is  one  that  would  suit  Joe  Stalin 
to  perfection. 


HawaiTs  Welcome  and  Hawai's  Cansc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DZXEGATX  raOM  RAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  offer  for  publication  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  on  December  11.  1952.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  then  President- 
elect, in  Honolulu  on  his  return  from 
his  historic  visit  to  Korea.  The  edi- 
torial expresses  so  eloquently  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Hawaii  toward  the 
new  President  and  our  aspirations  as  a 
people  that  I  believe  it  will  prove  of 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Hawaii's  Wklooux  ams  Hawaii's  Cattsb 

Aloha,  Ike!  I     I 

That's  the  easy,  genial  familiarity  of  Ha- 
waii's welcome  to  people  Hawaii  likes  very 
much.  It's  a  sort  of  aloha  shirt  welcome — 
gay,  colorfiu.  and  Just  as  often  as  not  a 
little  bold. 


It  speaks  from  a  land  not  qult«  as  large  M 
Massachusetts,  but  with  a  heart  as  big  aa 
Texas.  It  speaks  as  the  focal  point  of  tha 
vast  Pacific. 

Hawaii  has  poured  out  its  heart  to  great 
men  and  women  in  the  past.  Among  them 
have  been  two  of  our  Presidents — Roosevelt 
and  Truman — and  a  man  who  was  to  become 
a  President — William  Howard  Taft. 

This,  to  our  knowledge,  is  the  first  tlzn* 
It  has  been  extended  to  a  President-elect. 

Aloha.  Ike! 

That's  the  spontaneotis,  open-hearted 
greeting  of  Hawaii's  people. 

But  beneath  that  Jaunty  coconut  hat  are 
serious  thoughts,  and  under  that  flamboyant 
aloha  shirt  Is  a  heart  that  feels  the  suQerlng 
in  Korea  and  in  all  the  other  unfortunate 
lands  where  Ufe  is  cruel  and  bitter  and  tar« 
rlbly  Insecure. 

And  along  with  that  brisk  greeting  ai 
aloha  is  a  deeper  message  of  Hawaii's  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  our  relations  in  the 
Pacific,  and  a  humble,  genuine  offer  of 
service. 

The  Korea  from  which  you  have  Jtist  come. 
Mr.  President-elect,  is  a  key  to  the  future  of 
the  Asia -Pacific  area.  HawaU  Is  do  less  a 
key  to  that  future. 

We,  too,  share  in  the  Korean  sacrifice.  Our 
losses  there  are  more  than  three  times  those 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

We  do  not  begrudge  that  sacrifice  If  it  will 
help  to  protect  the  rights  of  freemen  in  this 
world. 

But  we  feel  that  we  can  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  in  other  ways  as  well. 
and  that  we  have  not  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  it. 

HawaU  is  the  hub  of  a  network  of  Paclfle 
sea  and  air  communications  which  connect 
the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south. 

From  Hawaii  these  lines  radiate  to  the 
whole  west  coast  of  the  Americas,  the  whole 
east  coast  of  Asia,  the  Asian  archipelagoes 
of  Japan,  the  PhUlpplnes  and  Indonesia,  the 
subcontinent  of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  countless  smaller  Is- 
land groups  which  dot  the  vast  Pacific. 

Over  these  historic  routes  have  come  peo- 
ple from  aU  of  these  bordering  countries  to 
find  in  Hawaii  a  new  way  of  life  within  the 
pattern  of  a  predominantly  American,  pre- 
dominantly Christian  culture. 

The  old  values  have  not  been  lost,  and 
there  has  been  no  hesitancy  In  accepting  the 
best  of  the  new.  Here  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision cameras  will  train  their  scanning  eyea 
on  age-old  Chinese  narcissus  festivals  and 
Japanese  bon  dances,  as  well  as  upon  Ameri- 
can football  and  baseball  games,  and  on  the 
deliberations  of  a  freely  elected  legislature 
conducting  its  business  in  a  truly  traditional 
American  way. 

Hawaii's  people  know  and  respect  many 
cultTires,  brought  here  from  many  lands. 
And  they  know  and  respect  the  peoples  who 
created  those  cultures. 

Their  traditional  pageantry  Is  enacted  here 
as  a  link  with  the  old,  but  It  Is  performed 
on  a  stage  anchored  firm  In  the  foundations 
of  the  American  prmclples  of  Individual 
worth  and  democratic  equality. 

American  Infiuence  came  to  Hawaii  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  hardy 
seafarers  in  the  China  trade  and  the  whaling 
fleets — men  of  vast  Independence  of  thought 
and  vital  capacity — provisioned  here  or  took 
refuge  from  the  bleak  winters  of  the  Arctic 
whaling  grounds. 

Christian  missionaries  from  New  England 
came  In  1820,  bringing  with  them  physicians, 
educators,  and  artisans  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  community  and  to  build  the 
structure  of  American  democracy  within  the 
framework  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

By  the  time  Hawaii  was  annexed  In  1898. 
when  the  Spanish-American  War  revealed  Its 
strategic  value  to  the  United  States,  the  pat- 
terns of  democracy  already  had  been  set. 
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Its  economic  development  brought  to  Ha- 
waii's shores  peoples  from  many  lands — 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Puerto 
Rico.  Portugal,  and  even  a  few  from  Russia. 

Under  American  tutelage  they  learned  the 
lessons  of  democracy  quickly  and  proved 
that  in  the  right  setting  the  ancient  ways  of 
the  Orient  coxild  and  would  give  way  to 
those  concepts  of  individual  dignity  and 
freedom  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

That  this  took  place  In  Hawaii  Is  Important 
not  only  when  we  consider  Hawaii's  future 
as  a  sister  State  in  the  Union,  but  also  when 
we  consider  Hawaii's  past  and  present  part 
In  shaping  the  future  of  the  entire  Pacific- 
Asia  area. 

We  here  are  at  once  a  bridge,  a  focal  point, 
and  a  wealthy  mine  of  human  resource. 

We  are  the  meeting  place  not  only  of  lines 
of  communication,  but  of  peoples  and  ctil- 
tures.  ideas,  and  Ideals. 

Becavise  of  this.  Hawaii's  people  are 
uniquely  fitted  to  form  a  human  bridge  of 
understanding  between  East  and  West.  Yet 
the  ores  from  Hawaii's  mine  of  human  re- 
source have  yet  to  be  assayed,  and  certainly 
are  far  frotn  being  put  to  their  best  use. 

From  this  mine  have  come  a  few  nuggets, 
but  the  mother  lode  is  relatively  untouched. 

We  offer  this  resource,  this  wealth  to  you. 
President-elect  Elsenhower,  and  your  chief 
executive  assistants  who  are  here  with  you, 
as  a  means  of  building  a  better  understand- 
ing, a  more  secxire  life,  among  the  Pacific 
peoples. 

We  offer  o\ir  trained  people  to  the  senrloe 
of  our  country  and  to  the  peace  of  our  part 
of  the  world. 

And  we  offer  oxir  Islands  as  a  continuing 
conference  ground  upon  which  the  shape  of 
that  peace  may  be  fashioned. 

As  a  central  meeting  place,  we  feel  that 
we  are  without  peer  in  the  Pacific  world. 
As  a  community  singularly  free  of  racial 
tensions,  we  feel  that  ours  is  a  genial  climate 
conducive  to  progressive  efforts  toward  the 
kind  of  peace  among  men  that  Nature  seems 
to  have  achieved  among  the  elements. 

For  these  contributions  to  achieve  their 
greatest  worth,  however,  we  must  have  full 
recognition  of  political  equality.  This  will 
proclaim  to  the  Orient  that  our  National 
Government  Is  a  true  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  set  torth  in  our  great 
historic  documents. 

Hawaii  as  a  Territory  is  far  less  effective  an 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  Pacific  good 
will  than  Hawaii  would  be  as  a  State. 

The  mere  act  of  accepting  Hawaii  into  the 
sisterhood  of  States  is  notice  to  all  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does.  In  full  truth. 
recognize  the  equality  of  men  whether  they 
come  from  the  naoors  of  Scotland,  the  rice 
paddles  of  China  and  Japan,  the  Jungles  and 
valleys  of  the  Philippine&,  or  the  far  stretches 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Our  Congress  has  taken  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  proof  of  our  good  intentions  by 
removing  race  as  a  barrier  to  naturalization. 
Statehood  for  Hawaii  would  be  the  xiltimate 
proof.  Incontrovertible. 

That  having  l>een  done,  Hawaii  as  a  State 
will  be  In  a  position  to  perform  Its  most  use- 
ful function — Its  duty  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  peaceful,  cooperative  development  of  the 
Pacific  area. 

This  will  not  be  a  magic  wand  to  make  all 
the  distrusts  and  the  suspicions  of  the  years 
disappear  In  a  swirling  cloud,  any  more  than 
your  visit  to  the  Korean  battlefront  will  end 
the  war  there  with  a  finger  snap.  But  state- 
hood will  be  a  long  step  forward  to  the  better 
emplojrment  of  our  talents  in  our  Interna- 
tional relations. 

What  we  ask  for  ourselves  is  very  little 
compared  with  what  we  are  prepared  to  give 
to  our  country  and  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  envision  sending  out  over  the  same 
commimlcation  lines  which  brought  so  many 
people  to  us  In  our  present  day,  envoys  of  un- 
derstanding and  good  will,  carrying  a  mes- 


sage of  hope  and  friendship  to  the  very  ends 
of  those  long  lines. 

We  can  envision  the  leaders  of  many  coun- 
tries taking  counsel  one  with  another  imder 
the  t}eneficent  aiisplces  of  our  pleasant  land, 
and  returning  to  their  homes  Imbued  with 
a  new  will  to  resolve  old  conflicts  and  to  seek 
new  areas  of  harmonious  cooperation. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii,  therefore,  is  not 
only  simple  Justice  to  the  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion people  who  have  qualified  this  Territory 
for  that  advancement. 

It  Is  a  service  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  yourself  can  render  to  our 
ccMnmon  country  and  to  the  Pacific — ^yes,  to 
the  world. 


Repeal  of  Bay  Americao  Act 


titles.  The  request  of  foreign  countries  for 
trade  Insteiul  of  aid  makes  sense  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  Representative  Smith's  bUls 
would  help  bring  Into  effect  a  state  of  affairs 
at  once  realistic  and  helpful. 


EXTENSICHf  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AXXAirsAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1    Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Third  Mississippi  or  Delta  District  was 
represented  for  years  in  this  body  by  an 
able  Representative,  Hon.  Will  M.  Whit- 
tington.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  very  closely. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitting- 
ton's  successor.  Hon.  Prank  Smith,  of 
Mississippi,  has  taken  up  where  Mr. 
Whittington  left  off.  Prank  and  I  work 
together.   I  know  he  is  doing  a  good  Job. 

It  does  me  good  to  see  that  others,  too, 
recognize  his  work.  I  therefore  extend 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  in  the  Mem- 
phis (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  of  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1953,  as  follows: 

A  Law  That  Shouu)  Dn 

Riepresentatlve  Frank  E.  Smith,  of  the 
Third  Mississippi  District,  has  decided  to 
dlrfict  a  considerable  part  of  his  energies  and 
efforts  toward  the  removal  of  some  of  this 
country's  barriers  against  world  trade.  He 
reasons  well  when  he  concludes  that  removal 
of  certain  restrictions  would  save  the  tax- 
payer's money,  aid  in  attaining  economy  in 
the  operati<Hi  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  create  sorely  needed  good  will  for  us 
abroad. 

In  pursuance  of  his  obJectlTe.*  Representa- 
tive Smith  is  now  leading  a  flght  in  the  Con- 
gress for  repeal  of  the  so-called  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act.  passed  20  years  or  so  ago  as  a 
measure  to  afford  protection  for  American 
business  In  a  period  of  extreme  economic  de- 
pression. The  law  chosen  for  a  target  by  the 
Mlsslaslpplan  provides,  for  example,  that  the 
OoVernment  may  not  buy  anything  from  a 
firm  Abroad  unless  its  price  Is  at  least  25  per- 
cent below  the  lowest  American  bid.  This 
req^rement  has  been  modified  by  Executive 
order  as  regards  military  buying,  but  the 
Government  purchases  a  lot  abroad  that  Is 
not  in  the  military  categoiy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  old  law  has  per- 
mitted manufacturers  in  this  country  to 
boost  prices  to  the  Government,  and  It  has 
therefore  served  to  heighten  Inflation  here 
and  abroad  and  has  pinched  the  scarce  dollar 
supply  in  other  nations  stUl  tighter.  Bep- 
resAntatlve  Smith  has  also  moved  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Act  of  1936  that 
makes  It  necessary  for  REA  borrowers  to  use 
only  products  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  containing  no  foreign  materials.  All 
In  all.  It  Is  a  law  that  should  die. 

Adoption  of  the  Smith  proposals  would 
unquestionably  get  this  country's  trade  poU- 
cien  nearer  in  line  with  the  times  and  would 
be  Of  special  value  to  cotton  and  other  farm 
prodxiets  normally  exported  in  sizable  quan- 


Silence  on  Point  4 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or   MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  Pebruary  10.  1953.  entitled  "Silence 
on  Point  4": 

SiLXNCx  ON  Point  4 

Conspicuous  by  Its  ocnisslon  from  the  out- 
lines of  foreign  policy  so  far  sketched  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  Is  any  mention  of  the  point  4  program 
of  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Perhaps  the  new  administration  considers 
point  4  too  closely  Identified  with  Its  prede- 
cessors In  oOlce.  Perhaps  the  program  should 
be  rechristened  point  7,  or  TAUA.  or  some- 
thing else.  Whatever  It  is  called,  the  pro- 
gram deserves  to  survive,  especially  In  an 
adminlKtration  which  proclaims  itself  as  bent 
on  fashioning  "positive"  policies  overseas. 
Because  point  4  concerns  Itself  with  longer- 
range  goals  than  merely  countering  Soviet 
moves,  It  Is  about  as  positive  a  policy  as  this 
country  could  adopt. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  called  upon 
its  overseas  correspondents  to  compile  a  most 
valuable  record,  on  the  spot,  of  accomplish- 
ments under  point  4.  Here  are  some  of  the 
thingc  that  have  been  done  in  a  little  more 
than  2  years: 

Ecuador:  The  all -Important  i>otato  crop 
has  been  Increased  sixfold. 

Peru:  The  city  of  Chimbote,  once  a  pest- 
hole of  malaria,  has  been  almost  completely 
freed  of  the  disease. 

Egypt:  A  15,000-acre  desert  VTCst  of  Alex- 
andria is  being  reclaimed  for  forage  by  the 
starving  flocks  of  Bedouin  tribesmen. 

Saudi  Arabia:  Geologists  are  locatfhg  new 
underground  water  resources,  and  fiscal  ex- 
perts have  helped  set  up  a  banking  system. 

Iran:  Livestock  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Improvement  of  stock  breeds, 
and  local  agricultural  agents  are  being 
trained  to  teach  methods  of  better  crop 
production. 

Afghanistan:  Roads  are  being  btillt  that 
will  connect  landlocked  farm  areas  with 
markets;  dams  for  Irrigation  and  power  are 
promlsmg  grreater  food  supply. 

Pakistan:  A  factory  Is  being  built  to  pro- 
duce fertilizer  at  two-thirds  of  the  present 
cost. 

India:  16,500  villages  with  a  population 
of  11  million  are  participating  in  rural  de- 
velopment projects  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion, provide  potable  water,  teach  reading 
and  writing,  and  devise  better  tools  for  vil- 
lage workshops. 

These  are  only  a  sampling  of  the  fine  work 
that  has  been  done  all  over  the  world  by 
American  technicians  whose  mission  is  not 
to  dispense  dollars  but  to  Impart  knowledge 
and  skills.  Most  of  the  cooperating  govern- 
ments match  or  exceed  the  American  expend- 
iture. 

In  every  case,  American  aid  Is  limited  both 
In  sTim  and  in  time,  and  the  objective  Is  to 
train  natives  of  the  assisted  country  to  take 
over.  The  two-thousand-and-odd  American 
specialists    now   overseas    are    balanced    by 
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nearly  3,000  promising  young  people  now  in 
this  country  or  elsewnere  for  training  In  their 
specialties. 

Point  4  is  Just  beginning  to  show  results. 
To  cut  it  off  now  would  be  a  national — and 
a  world — tragedy.  As  against  the  billions 
being  spent  to  meet  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism in  areas  where  it  has  become  an  open 
menace  to  our  security,  the  relatively  small 
rums  spent  on  technical  aid  strike  at  the 
sources  of  conununism  and  tinrest. 

Helping  underdeveloped  countries  raise 
their  living  standards  by  their  own  efforts 
la  like  fire  prevention:  to  stop  the  fire  be- 
fore it  starts  Is  safer  than  trying  to  put  it 
out  afterwards. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  has  set 
enlightened  self-interests  as  the  goal  of  for- 
eign policy.  Its  attitude  toward  technical 
aid,  yet  to  be  defined,  will  go  far  to  demon- 
strate how  much  enlightenment  there  la  In 
the  formula. 


Are  We  Preptfed  To  Blockade  Friends 
M  WeU  as  EMwes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS      { 

or  KKNTVCXT  I 

]K  THB  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febniary  12,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Courier-Journal  of  February 
11.  1953: 

Au  Wb  Pupasxd  To  Bi,ockax>s  Fnsxtna  as 
Wkll  as  Bnkicizs? 

There  Is  one  great  trouble  with  the  new 
administration's  attempts  to  find  a  quick 
and  decisive  way  out  of  the  stalemate  in  the 
Far  East.  They  are  being  undertaken  as 
though  only  we  and  China  existed  in  the 
world.  When  we  annoxinced — prematurely 
and  not  very  accurately — that  the  forces  of 
Chiang  on  Formosa  were  to  be  freed  for 
raids  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  an- 
nouncement said  merely  that  our  allies  had 
been  notified.  How  inadequate  mere  notifi- 
cation was  soon  became  apparent.  In  Paris 
«nd  London,  governments  which  have  allied 
their  policies  with  ours  were  Immediately 
put  on  the  spot  by  eager  opponents.  And 
In  every  official  answer,  disapproval  and 
foreboding  were  more  clearly  to  be  observed 
than  trust  and  xinderstanding. 

This  disapproval  and  foreboding  are  even 
more  obvious  now  that  talk  of  a  naval  block- 
ade of  the  China  coast  Is  growing  louder. 
A  blockade  has  few  supporters  outside  of 
our  more  vociferous  China  lobbyists  and  one 
factor  which  may  weigh  heavily  with  those 
who  must  make  the  decision  Is  the  near- 
certainty  that  we  shoxild  have  to  blockade 
•lone. 

This  does  not  mean,  as  some  angry  critics 
.maintain,  that  Britain,  for  instance,  is  bat- 
tening on  a  trade  with  Red  China  that  spells 
destruction  for  our  boys  In  Korea.  What  it 
does  mean  Is  that  the  intricacies  of  politics. 
trade,  and  military  alliance  in  the  Far  East 
are  far  more  subtle  and  delicately  balanced 
than  most  United  States  Congressmen  are 
willing  to  concede. 

Ceylon  Is  a  new  member  of  the  British 
Conunon wealth,  feeling  its  way  in  an  uncer- 
tain Independence  and  beset  within  and 
without  by  those  who  would  prefer  no  ties 
with  the  old  colonial  power.  Ceylon  pro- 
duces rubber  and  constunes  rice.  She  trades 
raw  rubber  for  rice  with  Red  China  and  can- 
not very  well  continue  to  live  without  this 
trade.    British  support  for  a  United  States 


blockade  would  serioiisly  weaken  the  existing 
Ceylon  government  and  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  who.  with  ulterior  motives,  are  urg- 
ing the  nation  to  cut  all  ties  with  the  West. 

Japan,  which  has  moved  from,  being  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  to  our  protege  in 
a  brief  time.  Is  looking  eagerly  for  trading 
opportunities  with  Red  China.  So  far  Its 
exploratory  talks  have  given  lip  service  to 
our  embargo  against  the  export  of  militarily 
important  materials.  But  a  list  of  the  barter 
deals  at  Peking  with  Japanese  trade  experts 
shows  an  elastic  notion  of  what  is  strategi- 
cally unimportant.  But  even  Americans  ex- 
cuse Japan's  eagerness  to  trade  with  our 
enemy  on  the  ground  that  Japan  must  trade 
with  somebody. 

Britain  Itself  maintains  its  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong  in  spite  of  steadily  mounting 
difficulties.  Hong  Kong  is  now  much  nu>re 
than  a  port  for  Britain's  Far  East  trade.  It 
is  a  tenuous  foothold,  a  listening  post,  a 
naval  base  in  a  part  of  the  world  from  which 
the  West  is  virtually  exiled.  Hong  Kong's 
trade  with  Red  China  has  dwindled  drasti- 
cally since  the  embargo  went  into  effect.  It 
is  a  British  contention,  and  few  Americans 
are  in  a  position  to  disprove  it,  that  what 
comes  out  of  Red  China  to  Hong  Kong  these 
days  is  more  valuable  than  what  goes  in. 
But  Britain  would  certainly  be  unwilling  to 
let  the  United  States  Navy  supervise  Its 
operations  in  Hong  Kong. 

There  are  still  other  factors  to  be  weighed. 
The  Interdependence  of  all  the  Asian  states, 
the  diBtriist  of  oiu'  motives,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately a  fact  among  Asiatic  peoples,  are 
Important.  But  perhaps  the  persuasive  fact 
to  President  Elsenhower,  an  old  and  highly 
successful  team  commander.  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  strategic  decisions,  with  the 
certain  risk  they  carry  of  widening  the  area 
of  poflslble  conflict,  are  not  alone  ours  to 
make.  It  would  be  madness,  to  which  the 
President  is  not  prone,  to  act  as  though  we 
alone  could  carry  the  burden  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  an  enlarged  Asiatic  war.  And  it 
is  folly  for  even  segpnents  of  our  administra- 
tion to  talk  as  though  we  alone  are  wise 
enough  to  decide  what  the  risks  are  and 
whether  the  world  should  assume  them. 


Statehood  for  Larry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R  FARRINGTON 

mCLXGATS  ntOM  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  19S3 

1ST.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  enclose  an  editorial  fnxn 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  that  expresses 
exceptionally  well  the  deep  significance 
that  the  issue  of  statehood  for  Hawaii 
has  for  many  people  of  the  Territory. 

The  editorial  was  inspired  by  the 
splendid  record  of  Larry  Nakatsuka.  the 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  as  a  Neiman  scholar  at 
Harvard  University.  He  and  his  wife, 
during  the  course  of  their  experience, 
won  not  only  the  confidence  but  respect 
of  those  who  became  associated  with  him. 
Mr.  Nakatsuka  is  again  on  the  staff  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  doing  an 
exceptionally  competent  Job  as  that 
newspaper's  labor  reporter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Statxhooo  roa  Luarr 

Because  It  has  been  debated  so  often  In 
Congress,  so  widely  discussed  In  newspapers. 


In  magaiJnea.  and  In  street  comer  talk,  the 
increasingly  favorable  prospect  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  wouldn't  excite  us  very  much  If 
It  didn't  also  mean  statehood  for  Larry;  for 
Larry's  wife,  Minnie,  too,  and  for  their  Just 
2-month-old  son,  Paul  Takashi. 

There  was  talk  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  in 
Congress,  too,  when  we  first  were  becoming 
acquainted  with  Larry  and  Minnie.  Thoee 
of  us  to  whom  statehood  really  meant  noth- 
ing except  something  we'd  always  had  were 
inclined  to  make  Jokes  about  It  and  es- 
pecially about  the  fact  that  everyone  talks 
about  statehood  for  HawaU  but  no  one  doe* 
anything  about  it. 

But  Larry  didn't  think  our  Jokes  were 
funny,  and  In  his  very  pleasant  but  very 
intense  way  he  would  explain  what  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  meant  to  him  and  why  ha 
continued  to  believe  that  Congress  must  very 
soon  recognize  the  Justice  of  Hawaii's  claims. 
He  wanted  to  be  altogether  fair  about  It, 
never  to  be  bitter  or  vindictive.  Tet  be  was 
hurt  by  racist  arguments  against  admission 
and  Just  a  little  resentful  that  others  took 
the  issue  of  statehood  so  lightly. 

He  was  proud  of  the  progress  HawaU  has 
made  in  economic  development,  proud  of  ita 
educational  growth,  of  its  increasing  politi- 
cal awareness.  He  felt  pride  in  the  Hawaiian 
melting  pot  in  which  people  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent races  and  nationality  groups  have 
learned  to  live  together  with  so  little  friction, 
fusing  their  cultures  to  produce  a  commu- 
nity of  people  at  once  homogeneous  in  tha 
mass  and  heterogeneous  in  individual  char« 
acterlstics. 

Larry  would  not  deny  that  there  are  In- 
equalities nor  that  racial  Incldenta  do  some- 
times occur.  But  he  could  be  even  a  little 
smug — cmd  who  was  to  deny  his  right  to 
be? — that  so  many  different  kinds  of  people 
live  so  close  together  In  HawaU  In  such  rela- 
tive harmony. 

And  if  these  were  not  arguments  enough 
for  statehood  for  HawaU.  there  was  one  which 
was  most  telling  of  them  all.  That  was  thla 
second-generation  Japaneee-American  who 
has  become  labor  reporter  for  a  Honolulu 
newspaper  and  his  wife.  Minnie,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University.  Both  are  the  kind 
of  folks  who  are  needed  so  very  much  to  help 
chart  the  futiire  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

As  more  and  more  signs  point  to  favorable 
action  by  the  Eighty-third  Congress  on  the 
matter  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  the  prospect 
has  meaning  It  never  has  had  before.  Now  It 
means  statehood  for  Larry  and  for  M^nw** 
and  for  S-month-old  Paul  Takashi,  who  may 
not  remember  the  time  when  Hawaii  was  not 
the  forty-ninth  star  in  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


HoBohrej  Demaads  McCarraa  Act 
Ckaafft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  L  WALTER 

or  rxXNarxvAinA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  19S3 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  xinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  New  York 
Times  which,  to  the  astute  reader,  might 
provide  an  explanation  of  the  vicious 
attacks  directed  against  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Here  is  the  telling 
excerpt: 

HtncPHunr  Dsmawos  McCawum  Act  CHAwaa 

At  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  the 

address  by  Senator  Humphket  was  read  by 
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his  legislative  counsel.  Max  H.  Kampelman. 
The  Senator  asserted  that  the  number  of 
Jews  among  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  would  Increase  In  the  future.  This 
created  an  emergency,  he  said,  that  made 
neoeasary  a  revision  of  the  rigid  racist  pro- 
visions of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 


Fum  Pofides  SkoaM  Displace  Fluuy 
Propafaada 


ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNX80TA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  Bar- 
ron's of  February  2.  1953: 

FBM  PoLicxa  SRomj)  Dispiocb  Fumst 

PaOrAOAlTDA 

The  most  heartening  thing  about  the 
change  of  administration  of  Washington  is 
that  pubUc  officials  are  b^inning  to  repre- 
sent this  country  for  what  it  Is.  They  are 
talking  our  traditional  language — that  of  a 
republic  dedicated  to  Individual  freedom 
rather  than  to  a  vague  and  sapless  collectiv- 
ism. The  new  theme  ran  strongly  through 
the  President's  Inaugural  address;  It  will  no 
doubt  color  and  shape  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  today.  It  also  pervaded  John  Foster 
DuUes'  speech  last  week  when  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  adumbrated  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  "enlightened  self-interest"  and  in- 
vited every  dtiaen  to  make  his  contribution 
by  demonstrating  the  "value  and  productiv- 
ity of  Uberty.- 

Wlth  individual  freedom  the  watchword 
at  home.  Washington  will  obviously  have 
to  recast  its  whole  approach  to  disseminat- 
ing Information  abroad.  For  years  now  our 
official  propagandists  have  been  kicking 
dollars  around  In  projecting  a  flickering 
and  uncertain  plctiire  of  this  Nation  which 
bears  little  relation  to  facts  or  principles. 
First  came  the  QWI.  which  let  Owen 
Lattlmore  speak  for  the  United  States  in 
Asia;  then  came  the  wobbly,  weak-spirited 
Voice  of  America.  Last  week  the  President 
recognised  that  we  have  been  speaking 
abroad  with  a  stammer  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee, headed  by  WilUam  H.  Jackson,  of 
J.  H.  Whitney  St  Co.,  to  restudy  the  problem 
of  psychological  warfare.  The  committee, 
we  believe,  has  an  extraordinary  opportunity, 
first  to  limit  the  role  of  Government  In  this 
field,  and,  secondly,  to  cleanse  and  rejuvenate 
such  information  as  Is  put  out.    T 

As  to  the  first  point,  Jefferson's  dictum 
of  the  leas  government  the  better  should 
clearly  be  the  guide  to  policy.  In  time  of 
war,  generals  and  statesmen  have  always, 
of  course,  engaged  in  psychological  warfare, 
putting  out  reports  and  statements  calcu- 
.  lated  to  bewilder  the  enemy  or  break  his  will 
to  fight.  General  MacArthur's  bold  an- 
nouncement in  the  field  that  he  was  ready 
either  to  treat  with  the  Chinese  Reds  or 
blow  them  to  hell,  undoubtedly  comes  under 
this  heading.  So  does  the  work  of  the  George 
Creel  Committee  In  World  War  I.  But  gov- 
ernment-controlled Information  in  times  of 
peace,  even  cold-war  peace.  Is  a  very  different 
story.  In  a  republic,  especially,  it  cuts  across 
the  whole  Idea  that  the  individual  and  the 
free  association  should  speak  for  themselves. 


notion  that  goremmenta  shoiild  go 
about  Inculcating  everything  and  everybody 
la  a  peculiar  product  of  Marxism  and  fascism. 
It  Is  closely  sssociated  with  the  idea  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  uuth — that  the 
bigger  the  Ue  the  better.  The  United  SUtes 
will  hardly  defeat  conununism  by  aping 
Conununist  procedures. 

A«  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  has 
no  shadow  of  a  need  to  Imitate  totalitarian 
information  methods.  The  biggest  part  of 
the  American  story  can  quite  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  ix-ivste  agencies.  The  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press,  to  say  nothing 
of  Independent  newEpai>ers  and  magazines, 
are  busy  projecting  the  image  of  America 
abroad  every  day,  and  it  Is  a  truer  image  than 
anything  the  Government  can  produce.  The 
privately  organized  National  Committee  for 
a  Free  Eiirope,  Inc..  has  done  excellent  work 
in  beaming  the  testimony  of  refugees  and 
the  ideas  of  such  able  statesmen  as  ex- 
Pretnler  Mlkolajczyk,  of  Poland,  to  every 
PoU,  Czech,  and  Latvian  who  has  access  to  a 
receiving  set.  The  Jackson  committee  will 
be  performing  a  real  service  if  it  emphasizes 
that  such  free-citizen  groups,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  press,  should  be  the  prime  means 
for  carrying  the  American  viewpoint  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world. 

laaofar  as  Government  has  any  part  to 
play  in  this  field — and  the  burden  of  proof 
here  lies  heavily  on  Its  advocates — it  should 
concentrate  on  representing  this  country  as 
it  U.  This  is  just  what  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
Ice  abysmally  failed  to  do.  Partly  because 
the  Truman  regime  was  Itself  rocialistlcally 
Inclined,  the  Voice  tended  to  emphaslce 
everything  in  this  country  that  depended  on 
Government.  It  pointed  to  TVA  as  the  sole 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  American  electrical 
development,  forgetting  all  about  the  scores 
of  privately  owned  power  stations  which  give 
the  United  States  cheap  electric  power.  It 
talked  endlessly  about  point  4,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  private  capital  is  straining  to 
go  to  work.  It  assumed  blithely  that  Europe 
was  some  kind  of  a  "third  force,"  destined 
Inetitably  to  go  the  Socialist  road,  and 
played  up  anything  in  this  country  that 
seemed  to  match  this  false  idea.  The  result 
was  not  an  Image  of  America,  but  a  travesty 
on  America. 

Tlie  advent  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion should  bring  a  far  different  philosophy 
into  all  Government  departments.  Even  so, 
the  United  States  will  never  make  Its  view- 
point numlfest  abroad  unless  sound  domestic 
policies  are  complemented  by  a  comprehensi- 
ble foreign  policy.  What  made  the  Truman 
regime  so  fond  of  words,  and  what  made  the 
words  so  ineffective,  was  that  it  never,  except 
In  the  pinches,  seemed  to  care  about  this 
country's  national  interest.  Mr.  Dulles,  as 
already  noted,  has  made  a  start  in  a  different 
direction.  Far  more  significant  than  his 
speech  of  last  week,  however.  Is  the  action 
taken  in  the  Pacific  as  this  issue  of  Barron's 
goes  to  press.  The  Seventh  Fleet  will  con- 
tinue to  guard  Formosa,  but  Instead  of  neu- 
tralizing the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  this 
country  will  allow  him  to  harass  the  main- 
land of  China  at  wUl. 

Such  specific  action  toi  end  the  Korean 
stalemate  and  maybe  to  begin  the  rescue  of 
China  is  clearly  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  words  of  propaganda  or  informa- 
tion. It  underlines  the  fundamental  point 
that  In  statecraft,  no  less  than  in  the  affairs 
of  Individuals,  it  is  deeds  not  words  that 
count.  What  the  world  admires  is  not  the 
gab  artist,  btit  the  solid  performer.  The 
United  States  should  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  may  repair,  but 
the  way  to  do  this  is  primarily  by  conduct 
and  example.  To  the  degree  that  these  are 
forthcoming,  the  true  voice  of  the  Nation  will 
be  fepeaking.  And.  as  it  speaks.  Government 
information  agencies  should  find  themselves 
projsresslvely  out  of  bxisinesa. 


Opportamty  for  Growtk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OP  MKW  JXaSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  forty -third  aimiversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  high  ideals,  practical  training,  and 
fellowship  of  this  great  organization 
have  enriched  the  lives  of  more  than 
20,200.000  American  boys  since  its  found- 
ing in  1910.  I  am  proud  to  wear  a  mini- 
ature BSA  button  this  week  in  honor  of 
the  aimiversary  and  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Hightstown  (N.  J.) 
Gazette  of  February  5. 1953,  saluting  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America: 

OPPOBTUNrrr  poa  QaowTR 

We  salute  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  ob« 
serving  its  forty-third  birthday  during  Boy 
Scout  Week,  February  7  to  13,  with  Its  mem- 
bership at  an  all-time  high  of  3.250.000  boys 
and  adult  leaders  enrolled. 

Our  Nation  is  all  the  richer  for  since  1910 
more  than  20.300.000  Americans  have  bene- 
fited by  the  training,  fellowship,  handicraft, 
skills,  atKl  high  adventure  of  Scouting,  and 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  high  Ideala 
of  the  Scout  oath  and  laws. 

Boy  Scout  Week  this  year  places  a  major 
emphasis  on  the  Scout  family.  Th^s  is  a 
two-way  recognition.  It  honors  the  many 
fathers  of  Scouts  among-  the  860,000  adult 
volunteer  leaders  in  the  organization.  It 
salutes  the  127.209  mothers  who  give  gener- 
ously of  their  time  as  den  mothers  in  th* 
Cub  Scout  ranks.  It  Is  here  that  the  enrich- 
ment of  family  life  Is  a  main  objective. 
Through  doing  things  together  bojrs  and  par- 
ents learn  to  know  each  other  better.  This 
emphasis  upon  strong  family  ties  helps  to 
build  a  stronger  America. 

The  Scout  family  of  Scouting  programs  ' 
meets  the  varying  needs  of  boys.     Cub  Scout- 
ing is  for  boys  8,  9,  and  10  years  old.     Boy 
Scouting  is  for  those  11,  12,  and  13.     Explor- 
ing Is  for  young  men  14  and  older. 

There  are  58.934  churches,  synagogues, 
schools,  civic  and  fraternal  groups  who  spon- 
sor the  Nation's  84,300  Scouting  units  in  their 
aims  to  strengthen  family  life  and  build  a 
better  future  citizenship  in  the  community. 

Most  of  these  groups  sponsor  one  of  the 
three  programs.  The  need  today  is  for  mora 
boys  to  have  the  advantages  of  Scout  train- 
ing. These  groups  can  best  meet  this  chal- 
lenge by  sponsoring  additional  programs. 
This  would  make  it  possible  for  a  boy  to 
enjoy  Scouting  over  a  10-year  span,  from 
8  to  18,  under  the  same  auspices. 


Retnm  of  Fund  to  th«  Trcasuy  by  Um 
GtmmutioD  oa  Reaovation  of  the  Exec- 
utive MansioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MZcmoAif 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.    RABAUT.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleaaed 
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to  place  in  the  Rzcobo  a  memorandum  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Renovation  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
from  the  Commission's  Executive  Direc- 
tor. MaJ.  Gen.  Olen  E.  Edgerton. 

As  the  memorandum  points  out.  an 
unobligated  balance  of  $7,205.50,  from 
the  appropriations  to  the  Commission 
for  the  1952  fiscal  year,  has  reverted  to 
the  Treasury  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Commission's  work  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  White  House. 

I  am  advised  hy  the  Bureau  of  Ae- 
eoimts  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  net  receipts  of  $10,049.47  from 
the  distribution  of  surplus  material  as 
souvenir  mementos  removed  from  the 
White  Hoiise  during  renovation  has  also 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury,  making  a 
total  of  $17,254^7. 

These  figures  indicate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  Commission  has  made 
every  effort  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the 
most  economical  manner  possible  while 
at  the  same  time  making  every  effort  to 
meet  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  home  of  their  Pres- 
idents should  conform  to  the  dignity  of 
that  high  ofBce.  j 

The  memorandimi  follows: 

Thz  Whttk  Housz,  ' 

Oomassioir  on  Rknovation  ' 

or  THK  EzKTcmTX  Mansion. 
Wcuhington,  D.  C,  Janvary  30,  1953. 

MncoBANDUM  roR  Mkmb^s  or  thx 
Commission 

Mr.  Roger  K.  Smith  of  the  Treasxiry  De- 
partment, who  has  superrlsecl  the  closing 
Off  the  Commlsaloa's  accounts,  has  sent  us 
a  final  statement  of  the  Commission's  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1953  ( extended 
to  September  30,  1952),  as  of  December  31, 
1952.  The  statement  shows  an  unobligated 
tMdance  of  $7,205.50. 

This  amount  will  revert  to  the  Treasury. 
It  Is  very  creditable  to  the  Commission,  I 
believe,  to  have  made  this  saving,  amounting 
to  16  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  year. 

Olch  E.  ErasROir. 


B«y  Scoats  of  ABMiica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  GXOSOIA 

UX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

hb.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  take  note 
here  of  an  important  milestone  in  the 
life  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
forty-third  anxiiversary  of  that  organi- 
sation, February  8,  1953. 

During  the  comi>aratively  idiort  exist- 
ence of  this  fine  organization  it  has  be- 
come known  far  and  wMe  as  a  great  in- 
fluence for  good  upon  our  boys. 

The  organization  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  3,183,266  boys  and  adult  lead- 
ers actively  registered,  and  since  its  or- 
ganization In  1910.  20.200,000  have  been 
members  and  have  received  the  benefits 
and  training  for  good  citizenship  which 
have  characterized  the  program  of  the 
organization  since  Its  Inception. 


The  period  fnnn  February  7  to  13.  In- 
clusive, is  Boy  Scout  Week  this  jrear. 
Boy  Scout  Week  celebrations  this  year 
have  stressed  the  Scout  family,  and  these 
celebrations  have  pcdd  tribute  to  the 
American  home  and  to  its  Influence  upon 
the  lives  of  our  boys. 

For  13  years  I  was  Judge  of  the  superior 
courts  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Judicial 
Circuit  in  Georgia,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod it  was  my  duty  to  preside  at  the 
trial  of  thousands  of  criminal  cases,  in- 
volving all  classes  of  crimes,  both  felo- 
nies and  misdemeanors.  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to 
recall  that  during  that  13 -year  period  I 
had  only  one  man  come  before  me 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense  whom  I 
knew  to  have  formerly  been  a  Boy 
Scout.  It  speaks  well  indeed  of  the  Boy 
Scout  organization  that  of  the  many 
thousands  who  came  into  that  court  dur- 
ing that  13 -year  period,  only  one  was 
known  to  have  been  a  Boy  Scout  in  his 
youth. 

Here  in  Washington  on  the  forty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  the  report  to  the  Nation  for 
1952  was  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  also  is  honorary 
president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
That  report  was  submitted  by  13  Boy 
Scouts.  12  of  them  representing  regions, 
and  one  of  them.  Sammy  Tyler,  being 
the  three -millionth  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  report  is  a  splendid  report.  It 
contains  very  interesting  information 
and  is  well  worth  the  time  for  every  good 
citizen  to  read  it.  I  attach  this  report 
herewith  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 
To  the  HONOSABLX  Dwight  D.  EiazNHovna. 

PaxSIDENT     or     THB     UNITED     STATKS     AND 

HoNOBAST  PassukKNT  or  Tus  BoT  Scouts 
or  Amkrica: 

On  this,  our  forty-third  anniversary,  we 
respectfully  submit  our  report  to  the  Nation 
for  1952. 

The  end  of  the  year  1952  mttfked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  year  of  our  3-year  pto- 
gram.  Forward  on  Liberty's  Team.  We 
passed  the  3  million  mark  In  membership. 
We  ended  the  year  with  3,183,266  boys  and 
adult  leaders  actively  registered.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  movement  in  1910,  20.- 
200,000  have  been  members  and  hav*  sub- 
scribed to  the  Scout  oath  and  law. 

A  total  of  832,668  registered  adults  ar« 
giving  volunteer  service  as  leaders  of  boys  and 
In  maintaining  Scouting  in  all  sections  of 
our  land. 

In  cooperation  with  Freedoms  Foundation 
more  than  1  million  posters  virglng  every 
citizen  to  register  for  the  election  and  more 
than  30  million  Liberty  BeU  door  knob  hang- 
ers urging  every  citizen  to  exercise  his  right 
to  vote  were  distributed  by  Scouts  to  tb« 
homes  at  the  Nation  In  connection  with  the 
Natl(»i-wide,  nonpartisan.  get-out-the-vot« 
campaign  In  November. 

During  the  year  Just  passed,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  participated  actively  in  other  im- 
portant good  turns.  Including  the  securing 
of  blood  d(Hior  pledges  from  local  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  In  cooperation  with 
the  American  Red  Cross;  the  collection  of 
1.146,000  pounds  of  clothing  for  worthy  local 
and  international  causes:  participation  in 
purchasing  and  distributing  seeds  for 
Asia  to  help  rehabilitate  the  food  situation 
In  areas  of  great  need  and  a  great  many  local 
conservation  and  reforestation  projects  as 
pcut  ot  our  continuing  efforts  in  this  field. 

As  a  great  educational  training  institution. 
247,020  of  oux  leaders  took  training  ooursea 


In  ttie  techniques  at  Soouting  and  boy  lead- 
ership. Continuing  emphasis  was  also  given 
to  our  emergency  service  program  in  co- 
operation with  established  ClvU  Defense  au- 
thorities. In  this  connection,  first  aid.  life 
saving,  small  boat  handling,  fire  fighting 
and  flood  emergency  rescue  skUls  were 
taught  to  thousands  of  Bcouts,  Explorers  and 
leaders. 

A  total  of  1,250,000  different  Scouts  and 
Explorers  were  In  attendance  at  various  local 
council  summer  and  winter  camps  through- 
out the  Nation.  At  our  Phllmont  Scout 
Ranch,  near  Cimarron,  N.  Mex.,  more  than 
9,000  Explorers  and  leaders  camped  during 
the  summer. 

In  the  field  of  world  friendship  we  have 
trained  executives  and  other  leaders  for  the 
recently  established  Boy  SoouU  ot  Japan; 
contlnxied  to  aid  the  German  Boy  Scout 
movement  which  we  helped  establish,  and 
developed  a  council  for  the  sons  of  American 
military  personnel  in  West  Germany.  Our 
assistance  to  some  50  other  nations  included 
such  aid  as  providing  translations  of  Scout 
literature,  handbooks,  and  leadership  train- 
ing material  for  their  use. 

We  were  honored  by  receiving  the  Good 
Will  Industries  golden  anniversary  award 
and  the  Freedoms  Foundation  award,  both 
for  outstanding  service  In  1962. 
Our  goals  for  1953  are — 
The  vigorous  continuation  In  the  second 
year  of  our  3 -year  program.  "Forward  on 
liberty's  team,"  or  our  aim  to  make  the  boy, 
our  movement,  our  Nation,  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight. 

The  staging  of  our  third  national  Jamboree 
at  the  Irvine  Ranch,  Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  where 
50.000  Scouts,  explorers,  and  leaders  will  camp 
together  from  July  17  to  23  in  a  Nation-wide 
demonstration  of  scouting  brotherhood* 
Joined  by  international  representatives  of 
scouting  from  other  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

To  provide  more  units  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  more  boys  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  program. 

To  recruit  and  train  more  volunteer  leaders 
to  serve  them. 

To  continue  to  Improve  our  entire  program 
to  the  end  that  boys'  lives  may  be  enriched 
and  that  the  ideals  of  good  character  and 
participating  citizenship  may  be  inculcated 
in  the  future  citizenry  of  our  Nation. 

Through  our  program  of  character  devel- 
opment, citizenship  training,  and  physical 
fitness,  to  earnestly  plan  and  strive  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  moral  aitd 
spiritual  welfare  of  America. 

Signed  this  8th  day  of  February  1953  on 
behalf  of  our  fellow  membMs  at  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Region  I.  Henry  Mlnton:  Region  n,  Ed- 
ward Bannlngan;  Region  m.  Thomas 
B.  Carmany;  Region  IV,  Bnimett  Sut- 
ton; Region  V.  Newt  Parks  Harrison; 
Region  VI,  Bobby  Savage;  Region  VII. 
William  R.  Breedlove;  Region  vm, 
Robert  Peterson;  Region  DC.  Ray- 
mond W.  Waddelow;  Region  X,  Har- 
ald  C.  Bakken;  Region  XI,  Maurice 
W.  Wlppel,  Jr.;  Region  xn,  Robert 
Tucker;  Sammy  Tyler  (three  millionth 
member). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
both  its  boys  and  adult  leaders,  upon  th« 
splendid  showing  made  in  the  year  1952 
and  upon  the  great  progress  made  In  the 
43  years  of  its  existence.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  Its  continued  growth  and 
progress  and  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  influence  for  good 
which  this  organization  has  exerted,  not 
only  upon  its  members  but  upon  all  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  ik 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NTW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Monday,  February  2, 1953 

BCr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  perturbed  by  the  recent  reference 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter],  who  stated  that  "a  great  men- 
ace to  America  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  professionals,  including  profes- 
sional Jews,  are  shedding  crocodile  tears" 
over  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
Act. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  most  unfortu- 
nate statement.  In  times  such  as  these, 
instead  of  seeking  to  divide  our  com- 
mon efforts,  we  should  try  our  ut- 
most to  encourage  the  highest  level  of 
unity  among  the  people  of  this  country. 
During  the  4  years  that  I  am  a  Member 
of  this  body  I  have  come  to  know  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  well  and 
to  respect  his  opinions.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  fair  in  his  dealings  with 
people  and  objective  in  the  presentation 
of  his  views.  This  is  so  much  more  rea- 
son why  I  was  perplexed  to  learn  about 
his  remarics  which  have  a  definite  under- 
tone of  bias,  so  unusual  for  Judge 
Waltm. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our 
leading  national  organizations,  religious 
groups,  fraternal  orders,  labor  unions, 
relief  organizations,  as  well  as  many 
distinguished  Americans  who  are  promi- 
nent in  every  phase  of  our  national  life, 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  McCar- 
ran- Walter  Immigration  Act.  The  list 
of  these  groups  and  individuals  is  a  long 
one;  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  it 
at  this  time. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  however, 
to  the  references  contained  in  President 
Eisenhower's  State  of  the  Union  address 
to  Congress  pertaining  to  immigration. 
Surely  it  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  President  has  requested  Congress  to 
review  the  immigration  law  and  to  enact 
a  statute  which  would  be  fair  to  all.  I 
was  especially  interested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's observation  that  the  existing  law, 
meaning  the  McCarran- Walter  Act.  con- 
tains injustices  and  that  it  is  discrimi- 
natory. This  is  exactly  what  opponents 
of  the  new  immigration  law  have  main- 
tained ever  since  its  enactment. 

Here  are  the  remarks  made  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  question  of  im- 
migration in  the  course  of  his  address  to 
Congress: 

It  is  a  manifest  right  of  our  Government 
to  limit  the  number  of  Immigrants  our  Na- 
tion can  absorb.  It  is  also  a  manifest  right 
of  our  Government  to  set  reasonable  require- 
ments on  the  character  and  the  numbers  of 
the  people  who  come  to  share  our  land  and 
uur  freedom. 

It  is  well  for  us.  however,  to  remind  our- 
selves occasionally  of  an  equally  manifest 
fact:  We  are,  one  and  all,  immigrants  or  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants. 

Existing  legislation  contains  injustices. 
It  does,  in  fact,  discriminate.  I  am  Informed 
by  Members  of  Congress  that  it  was  reailz^ 


at  thsi  time  of  Its  enactment  that  future 
study  of  the  proper  basU  of  deermlning 
quotaa  would  be  necessary. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  the  Congress  to 
review  this  legislation  and  to  enact  a  statute 
which  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  guard 
our  legitimate  national  Interests  and  be 
faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of  freedom  and 
lalmeas  to  aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thought  expressed 
here  is  clear,  the  wording  is  concise,  the 
meaning  behind  it  is  unmistakable. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
President  Eisenhower  is  dissatisfled  with 
the  immigration  act  now  on  our  statute 
books.  His  position  on  the  question  is 
forthright  and  he  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  it. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  the  McCarran- 
Waltet  Immigration  Act  at  an  early  date. 
I  hope  that  at  that  time  we  shall  discuss 
it  frankly  and  freely,  without  emotional 
outbursts  and  without  rancor,  but  with 
fairness  in  our  hearts  and  objectivity  in 
our  actions.  Let  us  at  the  proper  time 
debate  this  issue  with  less  heat  and  more 
light. 


UnificatioB  Not  Workuf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

I  or  OEXOON 

IN  TbE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ingalls  in  the  Corvallis  (Oreg.) 
Gazette -Times: 

Unitkation  Not  Workimo 

There  was  one  subject  in  President  Elsen- 
hower's state  of  the  Union  message  Monday 
that  has  not  received  much  cominent  from 
the  editorial  writers  and  columnists.  That 
was  the  Important  matter  of  unification  of 
our  military  services. 

Changes  In  present  laws  affecting  our 
defense  activities  are  on  the  new  adminis- 
tration's legislative  program,  according  to 
the  President.  And  he  Indicated  that  they 
will  be  such  as  are  necessary  to  clarify  re- 
sponsibility and  Improve  the  total  effective- 
ness of  our  defense  effort.  This  obviously 
refers  t»  the  bungle  made  of  the  unification 
program  to  date. 

During  the  campaign  in  a  speech  in  Balti- 
more, General  Elsenhower  said,  "With  three 
services,  in  place  of  the  former  two,  still  go- 
ing their  separate  ways  and  with  an  over-all 
defense  staff  frequently  tmable  to  enforce 
corrective  action,  the  end  result  has  been 
not  to  remove  duplication  but  to  replace  it 
with  triplication."  This  unfortunately  has 
been  only  too  true  and  too  obvious. 

Veterans  who  have  returned  to  Corvallis 
after  serving  a  recall  stint  In  the  service 
have  been  most  discouraged  and  disgusted 
on  this  particular  point.  Rex  Smith,  Bud 
Felton,  and  many  others  with  whom  we  have 
talked  mentioned  the  terrible  waste. 

President  Elsenhower  has  already  come  up 
with  two  proposals: 

1.  Creation  of  a  conunlsslon  of  civilians  to 
restudy  the  Defense  Department,  with  special 
attention  to  manpower  waste.  Charles 
(Motors)  Wilson  should  be  particularly  ef- 
fective here. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  introduction  of  "clvUlans  of  the 


highest  c^iMkcity,  integrity,  and  dedication 
to  public  service"  in  that  body. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  new  President's 
background  on  national  defense  and  the 
mUltary  services  Is  one  of  his  strongest  ad- 
vantages. He  sat  in  on  many  of  the  con- 
ferences that  led  up  to  the  writing  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1947,  which  estab- 
lished the  pattern  for  unification  of  the 
armed  services  in  the  Defense  Department. 
In  addition  to  his  own  experience,  there  is 
avaUable  to  the  President  a  considerable 
body  of  Informed  criticism  of  the  workings 
of  the  Defense  Department  in  the  past  5 
years. 

Among  all  the  many  Cabinet  members  who 
served  under  the  immediate  past  sdmin- 
Istration.  we  had  the  most  respect  for  Sec- 
rettu-y  of  Defense  Lovett.  That  he  was  ham- 
strung by  professional  and  service  jealousy 
was  obvious.  When  Lovett  left  in  January 
he  left  a  memorandum  for  his  successor 
which  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  1947 
act,  whUe  moderately  satisfactory  in  peace- 
time, probably  would  not  work  during  a  war. 

Lovett  saw  the  Chiefs,  as  operating  heads 
of  their  own  services,  as  unable  to  detach 
themselves  from  service  ambitions  and 
rivalries,  overwhelmed  with  paper  work, 
without  an  adequate  staff  protected  from  re- 
prisals by  the  individual  services. 

SimUar  criticisms  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
previously  been  made  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
wartime  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board.  Bush  had  recommended 
that  their  sole  duty  be  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  their  President. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  the  services  and  the  coordination 
of  effort  among  the  three  branches  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  jobs  President  Elsen- 
hower can  accomplish  during  his  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  a  must  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 


A  Lesson  To  Lcam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  shall  include 
an  article  Uiat  appears  today  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Malvina  Lindsay. 
It  points  out  a  lesson  that  Americans 
must  learn,  and  especially  those  who  are 
employed  in  other  countries. 

One  trait  we  must  develop,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  of  humility  if  we  expect  other 
people  to  respect  us.  That  has  not  been 
one  of  our  secret  weapons  as  we  as- 
smned  the  role  of  world  leaders.  The 
reckless  use  of  American  dollars  to  im- 
press others  is  not  the  way  to  respect  and 
confidence  that  we  need  today. 

The  article  follows: 

PlTTALLS    rOB    UNrTKD    STATES    IN 
SCHOOLMASTKB  ROUC 

(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

The  demeanor  of  the  man  from  Keokuk 
suddenly  set  down  in  Afghanistan  wUl  not 
down  in  conversation.  Everybody  has  his 
theory  of  how  the  thousands  of  Americans 
being  sent  abroad  on  civil  and  military  duty 
should  conduct  themselves. 

"You  know  why?"  asked  a  veteran  British 
elvU  servant  who  now  travels  about  the 
globe  as  a  coordinator  of  technical-assistance 
programs  of  the  United  Nations.    "It's  be- 
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eaiiM  jtm  Americ«n8  an  sensing  nlMt  la 
liappenlng  to  you." 
"What  la  happening?" 
"Well,  for  a  century  Britain  kept  a  measure 
of  peace  in  the  world  by  sending  cruisers  to 
places  where  danger  threatened  and  wagging 
some  guns.  That's  over.  Tou  Americana 
have  the  police  Job  now.  But  you  can't  do  it 
with  force.  What's  more,  you  cant  do  it 
with  doUars.  That's  what  you're  waking 
i^>  to." 

"Then  well  have  to  do  it  with  leadership?" 
Tlv;  man  on  whose  skin  niany  a  tropical 
sun  had  beat,  who  carried  7iyld  memories 
of  the  ominous  soxinds  and  savage  happen- 
ings of  jungle  nights,  hesitated.  One  felt  he 
did  not  like  the  word.  "If  leadership,"  he 
said  finally.  "Includes  understanding,  cooper- 
ation, and  humility — yes. 

"Now  I'm  not  telling  you  Americans  what 
to  do  in  yovu"  new  role,"  he  continued,  "tm 
qnly  telling  what  happened  to  me.  ! 

"Tears  ago  as  a  yoxing  British  civil  servant 
I  went  out  to  Rhodesia.  I  was  full  of  Pax 
Biitannlca  and  the  white  man's  burden.  I 
made  many  mistakes  there,  and  elsewhere. 
I  only  began  to  get  results  when  I  realized 
that  nowhere  Is  there  anyone,  no  matter  how 
lowly,  who  wants  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem 
child.  No  one  wants  to  be  reformed,  made 
to  feel  inferior,  or  even  iiatructed  in  master- 
student  fashion. 

"Especially  resentful  of  the  didactic  ap- 
proach are  people  who  have  known  domina- 
tion by  others.  That's  why  you're  running  a 
great  risk  in  your  point  4  program,  wonder- 
ful concept  though  It  Is.  If  not  administered 
with  great  tact,  sensitivity,  and,  again  I  say, 
humility,  if  not  developed  as  a  program  of 
technical  exchange  rather  than  technical 
assistance,  it  will  only  engender  great  hatred 
of  Americans." 

This  vigorous  man,  youthful  for  all  of  his 
30  years  of  trouble-shooting  in  primitive 
areas,  spoke  out  of  deep  experience  of  the 
spirit.  He  had  learned  the  hard  way  to  hum- 
ble his  personal  and  national  pride,  to  aban- 
don the  childish  pursuit  of  "face,"  to  subdue 
the  individual  craving  for  acclaim.  He  had 
largely  kept  his  name  and  his  deeds  out  of 
print — was  still  trying  to  do  so. 

Always  he  had  found  that  when  he  became 
sufficiently  humble  things  began  to  go  his 
way.  On  his  last  assignment,  in  a  country 
full  of  antiforelgn  and  antlwhlte  man  feel- 
ing, he  was  at  first  regarded  coldly.  The  na- 
tive people  were  suspicious  of  technical  as- 
sistance, resentful  of  its  implication  that 
they  were  "backward."  Hence  he  was  given  a 
rickety  old  car  and  unsatisfactory  living  and 
working  quarters,  was  snubbed  In  other  ways. 
All  this  he  accepted,  and  went  about  con- 
vincing the  people  that  the  U.  N.  technical 
assistance  program  was  a  sharing,  cooperatlye 
project  in  which  they  would  be  -partners. 
Soon  he  was  given  a  better  motorcar,  better 
quarters,  and,  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  people.  Now  he  is  en  route  to  an- 
other country  where  antlforeignlsm  has  ac- 
companied a  rising  nationalism.  His  first 
step  there  will  be  to  find  a  native  family  with 
whom  he  can  board. 

But  how  coiild  this  man's  long  hard  les- 
sons of  years  be  learned  in  a  few  months  by 
Americans  who  were  sent  out  on  technical 
assistance  missions?  The  big  thing  was  at- 
titude, he  thoiight.  Ob,  yes;  it  was  impor- 
tant to  learn  the  native  language,  but  he  had 
known  officials  who  could  speak  to  those  with 
whom  they  were  working  "only  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,"  and  get  amazing  re- 
sults. He  had  also  known  a  U.  N.  official  well 
versed  in  a  native  language  and  culture  who 
failed  t>ecause  he  wanted  to  do  things  "to 
the  glory  of  Prance."  He  knew  another  of- 
ficial, an  American,  who  because  be  was  both 
capable  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  people 
he  was  assigned  to  work  with,  had  been  ex- 
pected to  be  a  great  success.  But  he  had 
developed   a  Messiah   complex. 

Tet.  it  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  people 
could  not  be  changed  easily  la  attltudss  or 
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educated  quickly  In  human  relations.  But 
In  selection  of  workers  more  emphasis  should 
be  put  on  attitude.  Mca9  effort  should  tM 
made  to  find  and  send  out  officials  who  could 
work  with  people  rather  than  hand  down 
Instruction  to  them.  Better  to  send  ix>  one 
than  the  wrong  person.  And  surely  much 
more  could  be  done  in  the  social  science 
classes  of  colleges  to  develop  the  attitudes 
and  understanding  needed  for  UVlng  in  this 
mixed-up  world. 


Taxafion:  The  Power  To  Destroy 
America's  Fatnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or        t  I 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLAIER 

or  icisaissipn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  I  submit  a  most  timely  statement 
on  the  subject  of  taxation.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  as  well  as 
most  of  our  thinking  citizens  are  deeply 
concerned  not  only  about  the  tax  burden 
but  about  the  general  fiscal  policy  of  this 
Republic  and  the  necessity  for  a  change 
in  that  policy. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  this  country  be  placed 
in  order.  The  budget  must  be  balanced 
and  taxes  must  be  reduced  if  national 
bankruptcy  is  to  be  avoided.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  obvious  to  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple that  the  national  debt  cannot  be 
Indefinitely  increased  by  deficit  spend- 
ing and  that  taxation  has  reached  the 
absorption  point.  Moreover,  that  this 
merry-go-round  of  prosperity  Is  abnor- 
mal and  the  result  of  a  war  economy. 
Taxes,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
on  several  occasions  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  no  longer  affect  big  corporations 
alone.  But  the  burden  is  proportion- 
ately borne  by  the  wage  earner  as  well. 

Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Pairless,  chairman 
of  the  board.  United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
has  very  timely  and  forcefully  called  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  in  a  re- 
cent address.  That  address,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  is  as  follows  : 
[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest  of  February  18531 

Taxation:  thx  Powxa  To  DnrxoT  Amkbica's 

Ptrnrax 

(Condensed  from  an  address  by  Benjamin  P. 
Pairless,  chairman  of  the  board.  United 
States  Steel  Corp.) 

IndTistrial  growth  is  a  major  source  of 
America's  economic  and  military  strength. 
When  we  permit  anything  to  Impair  it,  either 
in  old  established  industries  or  in  small 
new  enterprises,  we  are  destroying  our  future 
abUity  to  survive  as  an  Independent  people. 
Tet  in  recent  years  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Pederal  Government  have  placed  an  almost 
Intolerable  burden  on  businesses  of  every 
sise. 

The  only  reason  why  people  work  is  to  gain 
a  reward  for  their  lalxn-.  If  they  work  for 
other  people,  that  reward  is  called  a  wage 
or  salary.  If  they  set  up  a  business  of  their 
own,  that  reward — when  and  If  they  get  It — 
is  called  a  profit.  And  Just  as  wages  are  the 
source  of  all  work,  so  profits  are  the  source 
of  all  business  enterprise.    Without  hope  of 


profit  no  business  would  ever  be  established; 
without  an  adequate  profit  no  business  is 
able  to  live  and  grow. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  more  than 
half  the  profits  which  American  Industry  has 
earned  have  been  plowed  back  into  the  busi- 
ness to  support  its  growth;  for  growth  is  as 
essential  to  enterprise  as  to  hiunans,  par- 
ticularly in  infancy.  That  is  why  the  mor- 
tality rate  among  new  businesses  is  so  enor- 
mo\u.  Most  of  these  establishments  die  in 
their  early  years  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  earn  the  profit  they  needed  to  grow 
on. 

Th\u  we  may  say  that  profits  are  the  food 
which  supports  the  life  and  growth  of  our 
business  population,  just  as  wages  provide 
the  food  which  nourishes  our  himian  popu- 
lation. If  too  much  of  that  economic  food 
la  taxed  away,  these  populations  wiU  wither 
from  malnutrition. 

With  these  elementary  facts  in  mind,  let 
us  look  at  our  present  business  taxes.  The 
Oovemment  levies  a  normal  tax  of  30  percent 
on  our  smallest  businesses — those  with  tax- 
able annual  Incomes  up  to  (25.000.  On  larger 
businesses  It  levies  a  sxirtax  which  brings 
the  rate  up  to  52  percent.  It  also  imposes  a 
so-cajled  excess-profits  tax  of  83  percent  on 
business  growth. 

If  a  biisiness  increases  its  efficiency,  its 
production,  and  its  service  to  the  Nation, 
the  Qovernment  says:  "That  wUl  cost  you 
a  penalty  of  82  percent."  If  a  business  docs 
not  grow — If  Its  earnings  are  J\ist  what  they 
averaged  several  years  ago — it  still  must  pay 
the  Qovernment  that  83  percent  penalty  tax 
on  one-sixth  of  its  normal  profits. 

This  so-called  excess-profits  tax  Is  a 
destructive  tax.  dishonestly  named.  It  is 
not  a  tax  upon  excessive  profits.  It  is  an 
excessive  tax  upon  normal  profits,  on  busi- 
ness efficiency,  on  Industrial  growth,  and  on 
public  service. 

When  Government  takes  30  percent  of  the 
earnings  of  a  $35,000  business  it  Is  laying 
a  very  large  tax  on  a  very  small  enterprise — 
a  tax  which  may  prevent  growth,  destroy 
the  business,  and  discourage  others  from  go- 
ing into  business  at  aU.  That  in  itself  is 
dangerous  enough.  But  when  the  Govern- 
ment takes  52  percent  of  earnings,  it  Li  no 
longer  taxing — it  is  muscling  in  on  business. 
And  when  it  raises  the  ante  to  83  percent 
it  Is  squeezing  business  unmercifully. 

Van  Voorhees,  of  United  States  Steel,  puts 
it  this  way:  "Suppose  you  wanted  a  man 
to  pick  cotton,  and  offered  him  $1  for  the 
first  100  pounds  he  picked,  70  cents  for  the 
next  100.  48  cents  for  the  third,  and  18  cents 
for  the  foiirth.  How  much  of  your  crop 
would  ever  get  to  market  r* 

That  is  exactly  the  way  the  present  tax 
structure  operates  on  our  business  system. 
The  more  we  produce,  the  smaller  the  in- 
centive  to  do  so — and  this  at  a  time  when 
industrial  expansion  and  Increased  produc- 
tion are  vital  national  necessities.  It 
doesn't  make  sense.  , 

Those  who  support  the  Oovemment's 
present  fiscal  policies  argue  that  business  is 
booming.  The  truth  is  that  business  has 
been  able  to  survive  only  where  it  has 
managed  to  pass  the  burden  of  these  ruinous 
taxes  along  to  its  cristomers.  The  extent 
to  which  it  can  do  this  depends  upon  its 
abUlty  to  meet  competition.  Old,  estab- 
lished businesses  which  have  gained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  through  years  of  ex- 
perience have  a  better  chance  of  survival 
under  the  crushing  tax  weight  than  does 
a  newly  founded  business  which  has  yet 
to  get  the  "bugs"  out  of  Its  operation.  If 
the  new  business  cannot  add  the  tax  to  the 
price  of  iU  product  and  still  meet  the  price 
levels  of  its  competitors,  it  is  through. 

Our  Government  must  face  the  fact  that 
Its  so-called  corporation  tax  is  nothing  but 
a  hidden  sales  tax  which  la  concealed  in  the 
price  of  everything  we  buy.  This  tax  is 
collected  by  the  corporation  from  its  cus- 
tomers  and   passed   along   to   the   Govern- 
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msnt,  tnsfeead  of  bein«  paid  directly  by  the 
citftomer  to  the  Government. 

I  wonder  wiiat,  for  example,  the  customers 
of  United  States  Steel  would  think  If  I  told 
them  thst  the  total  tax  which  our  company 
coUected  from  them  and  turned  over  to  vari- 
ous agencies  of  Government  was  large  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  running  Congress 
and  the  Pederal  courts  as  weU.  That  in- 
cludes all  the  salaries  and  aU  the  expenses 
of  all  the  Mem)>ers  of  Congress,  all  the  Fed- 
eral Judges,  all  their  clerlLS,  assistants,  sec- 
retaries, and  stenographers,  plus  all  theli 
office  and  travel  expenses. 

Wril,  the  truth  is  that  the  total  tax  of 
United  States  Steel  last  year  was  7  times 
that  large;  yet  we  are  only  one  among  thou- 
sands of  businesses  who  coUected  taxes  from 
those  who  bought  our  steel. 

Today  the  American  people  are  paying 
more  money  in  taxes  than  they  pay  for  all 
their  food  and  shelter  combined.  Govern- 
ment takes  one-third  of  every  dollar  the 
average  American  makes.  But  that  average 
American  pays  only  a  fraction  of  his  tax 
directly  to  the  Government.  The  rest  of  the 
tax  is  hidden  in  the  price  of  what  be  buys, 
so  he  rebels,  not  against  taxes  but  against 
high  prices,  and  he  holds  business — not  Gov- 
ernment— responsible. 

Hidden  within  a  loaf  of  bread  are  151 
separate  taxes — more  than  one-third  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  it.  About  40  percent  of  the 
price  of  every  bottle  of  mUk  nourishes  some 
Oovemment  agency.  One-third  of  the  cost 
of  every  pound  of  beef  you  buy  is  taxes. 
When  we  buy  a  ton  of  coal  the  actual  price 
Is  smaUer  than  the  total  of  the  taxes  hidden 
In  it. 

To  build  a  house,  you  pay  475  different 
taxes  on  its  materials  and  construction  costs. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  many  of  our  people  can 
no  longer  afford  decent  shelter.  This  in  turn 
has  led  the  Government  to  provide  shelter 
for  them  throxigh  a  muItlmUUon -dollar 
housing  program:  and  this  in  turn  has  led 
to  more  taxes,  thus  completing  the  vicious 
circle. 

There  are  116  taxes  In  a  man's  suit  and 
150  in  a  lady's  hat.  When  you  buy  a  $2,000 
automobile  you  pay  only  $1,375  for  the  car. 
Ttie  other  $836  is  taxes:  but  the  average 
buyer  doesn't  know  that.  He  thinks  the 
price  is  scandalous  and  that  the  companies 
must  be  making  an  exortiltant  profit.  So 
he  may  agree  that  we  must  have  a  still 
more  expensive  Federal  Government  to  hold 
such  profiteers  in  line.  If  the  sales  ticket 
had  read:  "Price,  $1,375;  tax,  45  percent; 
total  $2,000,"  at  whom  would  the  buyer  get 
sore?  Would  he  still  favor  a  bigger  and 
more  expensive  Government? 

Truly,  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy;  and  so  long  as  we  permit  that  power 
to  be  used  in  this  deceptive  fashion  it  can — 
and  will — destroy  us. 

Our  Pederal  taxes  today — becaxise  of  their 
slse,  because  of  their  incentive-killing  struc- 
ture, and  t>ecause  of  the  deceptive  way  in 
which  they  are  applied — stand  as  a  triple 
threat  to  the  future  of  America.  Nor  will 
this  threat  subside  untU  we  have  drastic 
economlea. 

This  can  never  be  achieved  by  the  effort 
of  Congress  alone.  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  hacking  splinters  off  the  edges  of 
an  executive  budget  that  is  wasteful  to  the 
core.  Real  economy  is  not  merely  a  legis- 
lative act — it  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is 
firmly  determined  to  stop,  here  and  now,  this 
endlees  bureaucratic  desire  to  extend  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment ever  further  over  our  Uvea. 

No  individual,  no  family,  and  no  business 
can  spend  Itself  into  security,  and  neither 
can  any  nation.  We  cannot  add  to  the  eco- 
nomic streng^th  of  America  by  subtracting 
from  ths  economic  strength  of  our  individ- 
ual citizens.  We  cannot  add  to  our  mUitary 
strength  by  weakening  the  productive  powers 
of  American  Industry.  The  American  des- 
tiny miist  not  be  taxed  away. 


Hurry  TnuiaB:  TW  M«4en  Cyras 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MJCHISAM 

m  ^BE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday.  February  12.  19Si 

Mr:  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  thrills  of  my  life  came  to  me 
when  I  heard  the  announcement  that 
President  Harry  Truman,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  extended 
recognition  to  Israel,  the  new  infant  state 
in  the  family  of  nations.  It  was  a  thrill 
and  an  inspiration  because  it  meant  the 
fulfillment  of  God's  promise  to  His  wan- 
dering children.  It  strengthened  me  in 
my  Christian  faith- and  the  belief  in  the 
existence  and  the  word  of  the  living  God. 
The  miracle  that  is  Israel,  denied  to  mil- 
lions of  Jews  who  went  on  before,  I  was 
privileged  to  witness  and  applaud.  As  a 
Christian  Zionist  I  hoped  and  prayed  for 
the  day  when  the  Jews  would  come  into 
their  own  but  never  dreamed  that  the 
word  would  become  real  and  the  Holy 
Land  become  the  haven  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  of  the  world.  The  reestablishment 
of  Israel  in  the  homeland  should 
strengthen  the  faith  of  all  who  believe  in 
God  tind  His  written  word. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Rccoao  the 
eloquent  and  historic  comparison  of 
President  Truman  to  Cjrrus  as  set  forth 
by  Philip  Slomovita,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Detroit  Jewish  News  and 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
English -Jewish  Newspapers,  under  date 
of  January  23,  1953: 

Hasbt  S.  Txumam:  Tkx  Modsem  Ctxus 
(By  Philip  Slomovits) 

Senator  Wativk  Mobse,  of  Oregon,  the  Re- 
puUiCan  rebel  who  bolted  his  party  to  sup- 
port the  candidacy  of  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, dramatically  told  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate last  week  that  be  views  Mr.  Truman  as 
having  been  a  great  President.  He  made 
these  comments  chi  the  retiring  President's 
valedictory  message: 

"I  think  we  have  listened  to  a  great  his- 
toric statement,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  message  President  Truman  has  sent 
to  the  Congress;  Indeed,  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  messages  ever  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  any  President  in  our  history.  It  is 
dran^tic  in  its  Ideals,  reassuring  in  its  goals, 
inspiring  in  its  appeals  to  patriotic  duty,  and 
convincing  In  its  citizenship  challenge. 

"In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  fitting  valedictory 
of  a  President  who,  I  am  convinced,  in  the 
Judgment  of  history,  will  be  a  much  greater 
President  than  his  critics  now  realize  or  ap- 
preciate." 

Senator  Moksx  was  not  alone  In  his  com- 
mendation of  Harry  S.  Truman.  Other  Re- 
publicans and  a  number  of  Republican 
newspapers  commended  the  retiring  leader 
for  his  fine  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  Nation 
as  he  turned  over  his  office  to  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower.  There  wlU,  of  course,  be  dis- 
agreement on  the  choice  of  adjectives  used 
by  Senator  Mokse  In  describing  Mr.  Triiman's 
record.  But  in  Jewish  history  Mr.  Truman 
will  be  recorded  as  a  great  man  who  under- 
stood our  problems,  who  recognized  an  his- 
toric moment,  and  utilized  it  properly. 

It  is  your  commentator's  firm  belief  that 
%Lx.  Truman  will  go  down  In  history  as  the 
modern  Cyrus  In  recognition  of  the  very 
great  role  he  has  played  In  the  establishment 
of  Israel  and  in  causing  this  country  to  be 
the  first  to  recognize  the  Infant  Jewish  state 
on  May  14.  1948. 


WUTTKN  BT  CTXUS 

In  536  B.  C,  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian Bnpire.  the  conqueror  of  Babylon, 
emerged  as  the  Instrument  for  the  return  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  exiled  by  Babylonia,  to 
tbelr  homeland  In  the  land  of  Israel.  The 
great  Jewish  historian,  Heinrich  Graets, 
speaks  of  King  Cyrus  as  having  been  "but  an 
instrument  of  God  for  furthering  the  deliv- 
erance of  Judah  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world."  Graets  wrote  as  foUows  ab.<ut  the 
great  period  in  Jewish  history  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus: 

"llie  Joy  of  those  wtM>  were  preparing  for 
the  exodiis  from  Babylon  and  the  ret\u-n  to 
the  Holy  Land  was  overpowering.  To  be  per- 
mitted to  tread  the  soil  of  their  own  coun- 
try and  to  rebuild  and  restore  the  sanctuary 
seemed  a  sweet  dream  to  them.  The  event 
caused  great  sensation  anK>ngst  other  na- 
tions; it  was  discussed  and  considered  as  a 
miracle  which  the  God  of  Israel  had  wrought 
on  behalf  of  His  people.  A  poem  faithfully 
reproduces  the  sentiments  that  inspired 
the  exUes: 

"  'When  the  liOrd  turned  against  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zlon,  we  were  like  them  that  dream. 

"  'Then  was  our  mouth  fUled  with 
laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing;  then 
said  they  among  the  nations.  Tht  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  them. 

"  "The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  ere  glad.'     (Psalms  cxxvl.) 

"As  the  patriots  were  preparing  to  make 
\ise  of  their  freedom  to  retxu^  to  Jerusalem, 
one  of  their  poets.  In  Psalm  xxiv,  bade  them 
reflect  whether  they  were  worthy  ta  this 
boon.  Por  only  the  righteous  and  those  who 
sought  the  Lord  were  to  assemble  upon  God's 
ground.  But  who  would  dare  take  on  him- 
self the  right  to  pronounce  Judgment?" 

THX   BKLATXD  CTBUS-TBUMAM    WOhMB 

Transplant  these  impreaslons.  written 
nearly  a  century  ago  about  the  great  and 
miraculous  event  of  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  exile.  2,489  years  ago,  to  our  time. 
and  it  Is  easy  to  imagine  as  if  the  great  his- 
torian were  speaking  of  our  time,  and  of  the 
rebirth  of  Israel  in  1M8.  And  while  the  role 
of  Cyrus  and  TTuman  were  not  entirely 
analogous,  they  were  relate<^.  Cyrus  was 
able  to  order  the  freedom  of  the  return  ot 
Jews  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  Truman  tised 
the  great  power  of  his  office  to  sanction 
Israel's  rebirth  and  to  give  the  great  signal 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  wills  it  that  Jewish  home- 
lessness  should  end  and  that  Jews  should 
have  the  right  to  reconstruct  their  Uvea  In 
dignity  and  freedom  and  through  seU- 
determlnation. 

Some  writers  make  mention  of  other  fu- 
tures by  Cyrus — such  as  the  guaranty  of 
freedom  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia — imply- 
ing that  it  was  polltlcaUy  expedient  for  the 
safety  of  his  empire  to  create  friendships 
among  his  subjects.  Oraetz,  too,  wrote  that 
"the  true  reason  for  his  decision  Is  un- 
known," but  he  made  it  a  point  to  emphasise 
that  "Cyrus  was  a  humane  conqueror." 

By  the  same  tt^en,  some  historians  have 
said  that  Arthur  Jdjnes  Balfour's  famous 
declaration  was  issued  as  an  expedient  move 
in  time  of  war,  and  Truman  has  been  charged 
with  playing  for  Jewish  votes.  Tet,  only  the 
ungrateful  will  faU  to  recognize  that  Truman 
acted  a  humane  role,  and  if  he  played  for 
votes  he  knew  how  to  gain  them  through  a 
great  historic  act. 

mXTMAN     LINKED     AMXaiCAN     AND     JXWISR 

BisToana 
We  have  said  it  while  he  was  in  the  White 
House,  and  we  say  it  now  that  he  Is  in  Inde- 
pendence, Uo.:  Harry  S.  TYuman's  name  wlU 
go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who  knew  the 
arrival  of  a  historic  moment  and  he  linked 
It  promptly  with  American  history.  He  saw 
the  emergence  of  an  oppressed  people  as  a 
free,  sovereign  state,  and  he  used  his  great 
office  to  extend  to   that  people  a  friendly 
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hand.  For  that  reason,  we  say  that  he  Is  the 
modem  Cyrua. 

There  were  other  occasions  when  Truman 
rose  to  great  heights,  especially  when  he 
alined  himself  with  the  liberal  forces  in 
defense  of  humane  immigration  and  natural" 
Ization  laws.  He  proved  his  genius  when  he 
took  the  lead  in  propagating  civil  rights  and 
legislation  for  the  advancement  of  our  high- 
est social  sense.  In  these  roles,  as  Senator 
MossK  said,  he  was  a  great  President. 

Cyrils'  deeds  are  recorded  in  four  Biblical 
books — Ezra,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Second 
Chronicles.  Truman's  name  is  Indelibly 
written  in  modem  Jewish  history,  to  be  re- 
membered by  all  generations  to  come. 


I 


Mescal  and  Hospital  Care  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

09  mw  jnsKT 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Catholic  War  Veteraiis. 
New  Jersey  State  Department,  regarding 
the  reduction  of  hospitalization  and 
medical  services  of  our  Veterans'  Ad* 
ministration. 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  a  subject  which  should  be  very 
near  to  our  hearts.  Everything  that 
touches  our  veterans  touches  us.  I  think 
we  would  do  well  to  give  this  resolution 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  New  Jer- 
sey State  Department,  our  most  earnest 
and  prayerful  consideration.  We  can- 
not, Mr.  Speaker,  afford  to  let  those  who 
have  given  all  they  had  for  country  and 
universal  freedom  lack  anything  needed 
for  their  proper  care.  This  is  no  selfish 
appeal  for  aid  to  our  veterans;  inser- 
tions in  the  CoNGRKssioNAi.  RicoRo  clear* 
ly  indicate  the  same  problem  has  arisen 
in  a  number  of  other  States.  There  is 
no  problem  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  re- 
ligion involved  here— only  Americanism. 

As  a  veteran  myself.  I  submit  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, New  Jersey  State  Department,  for 
your  consideration.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
not  let  them  down;  I  know  they  have  not 
let  us  down. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Eighty-second  Congress  has 
greatly  reduced  the  appropriations  allotted 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  hospital 
care  and  medical  services;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  ever  present  list  for 
admission  to  the  various  veterans'  hospitals 
especially  toe  neuropsychlatric  care,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  Lyons  Hospital  was  forced  to 
reduce  its  capacity  by  lie  beds;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  entitlement  for 
hospital  and  medical  services  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  emergency  has  increased  the  de- 
mand for  said  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and 

Whereas  the  East  Orange  General  Medical 
and  Surgical  Hospital  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  prevlotisly  opened 
and  dedicated  October  12,  1952,  shall  not  be 
able  to  attain  full  capacity  unless  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  are  allotted  to  It;  and 

Whereas  the  said  reduction  will  bring  about 
a  general  lessening  of  firnds  for  beds  in  pri- 


vate hospitals  and  will  seriously  Impair  out- 
patients' medical  and  dental  treatment  and 
services  connected  with  disabilities,  and  will 
generally  disrupt  a  well-developed  program 
covering  the  services:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
New  Jersey  State  Department.  In  regular 
meeting  held  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  December  17, 
1963,  do  feel  a  grave  concern  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  present  hospital  and  medical 
program  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
appropriations  for  its  operation  and  main- 
tenance thereof,  and  does  further  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  consider  the  immediate  appro- 
priations of  adequate  funds  to  continue  the 
hospital  and  medical  programs  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration  to  protect 
all  veterans  who  gave  so  much  for  their  coun- 
try; and  be  it  fiirther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
officially  disp>atched  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  the 
national  department  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
authorized  for  release  to  the  newspapers  of 
this  State. 


ChcBucal  Brash  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AMMAjnam  . 
IN  THS  HOX78E  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 
Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  brush 
control  and  the  bringing  of  brush  land 
into  grazing  condition  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  north 
Arkansas.  A  very  fine  summary  of  what 
is  being  done  and  the  problem  involved 
appears  in  the  January  1953  issue  of  the 
Arkansas  Fanner  by  Hurlon  C.  Ray, 
range  conservationist.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  I  include  It 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  as  follows: 

Pboducimo  Pboductivx  Ranoxlakd  m  Aucaw- 
SAS  Hnj.  CouNTBT  WrrH  Chxiucal  Bbubb 

CONTKOl, 

(By  Hurlon  C.  Ray,  range  conservationist. 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.) 

Landowners  In  north  Arkansas  now  know 
that  chemicals  can  be  used  effectively  in 
controlling  brush.  These  farmers  have  tried 
the  chemicals  on  several  thousand  acres  of 
their  land. 

The  chemicals  may  be  used  to  knock  out 
brush  on  Improved  pastures  as  well  as  to 
return  waste  brushland  to  good  rangeland. 
The  right  hormone  will  do  such  a  thorough 
Job  of  killing  Che  tope  as  well  as  the  roots 
of  scrub  hardwoods  that  brush  control  main- 
tenance becomes   easier  and  cheaper. 

These  chemicals  can  help  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pine  trees  In  Arkansas  by  killing 
the  undesirable  scrub  hardwoods.  Chemicals 
will  kill  these  undesirable  trees  and  hold 
back  dense  undergrowths.  The  hormone 
2,4-D  or  2,4.&-T  does  not  bwrt  pine  and 
cedar  when  used  in  proper  concentrations 
to  kill  the  hardwoods. 


roa    NOMCOICICXXCIAI.   TOCBim   ZJUtB 

Farmers  are  keeping  In  mind,  however, 
that  spraying  to  kill  woody  growth  for  range 
improvement  should  be  restricted  to  land 


that  will  not  produce  commercial  timber. 
Where  the  hardwood  stand  is  composed  of 
poet  oak,  blackjack  oak,  hackberry,  cedar 
elm,  winged  elm,  and  honey  locust.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  get  rid  of  the  trees  and  use  the  land 
for  grazing.  But  where  there  are  red  oak. 
white  oak,  ash,  walnut,  or  bottomland  hard- 
woods, the  land  should  be  managed  for  tim- 
ber iM-oduction.  It  appears  probable  at  this 
time  that  control  of  tree  growth  on  commer- 
cial timber  sites  would  be  too  expensive  to  be 
economically  sound. 

POUNDS  or  Acm  m  aci> 
The  experience  of  soU  conservation  district 
cooperators  in  north  Arkansas  shows  that 
foliage  application  of  8  pounds  or  more  of 
acid  per  acre  will  kill  the  pine.  "Pounds  of 
acid  per  acre"  is  an  expression  of  dosage 
rather  than  concentration  and  gives  the 
amount  of  active  ingredient  applied.  In  any 
type  of  application  it  is  important  that  the 
doeage  and  concentration  of  the  active  In- 
gredient be  known. 

For  woodland  management  work,  complete 
kill  of  aU  undesirable  hardwoods  Is  not  need- 
ed or  even  desired. 

CKDA*  Knxnfo 

Cedar  can  be  killed  with  a  basal  treatment 
using  1  gallon  of  2,4,&-T  and  IS  gallons  of 
Diesel  oil.  Foliage  treatment  will  kill  cedar 
but  the  dosage  and  concentrations  of  2,4-D 
and  2,4,5-T  required  are  too  large  to  be 
economical. 

The  hormtmes  used  by  the  soil  conserva- 
tion district  cooperators  In  north  Arkansas 
were  2.4-D  and  2.4,5-T.  All  methods  of  hand 
application,  mechanical  application,  and 
aerial  appUcation  were  tried  to  determine 
which  methods  would  be  best  for  farmers  in 
Arkansas.  Experience  In  the  Oearks  has 
shown  that  for  foliage  application  2,4-D 
alone  is  not  so  good  or  so  economical  as  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  2.4-D  and  2.4,5-T 
In  the  ester  form.  The  pentyl  esters  have 
given  the  best  results  In  the  Oaarks  region. 

Present  experience  seems  to  show  that 
2,4,5-T  may  be  more  efficient  for  basal  and 
stump  treatment. 


The  methods  of  application:  (1)  n>liage 
sprays;  (2)  stump  treatments;  and  (3)  basal 
sprays. 

The  method  used  most  extensively  in  north 
Arkansas  has  been  the  foliage  sprays,  since  in 
this  way  the  chemicals  can  be  applied  by 
airplane  on  large  areas.  Foliage  sprays  must 
be  applied  during  the  growing  season. 

AiaPLANK  SPKATINO 

Farmer  experience  in  north  Arkansas  indi- 
cates that  aerial  spraying  with  bnjsh-killing 
chemicals  is  a  good  way  to  convert  scrub 
hardwood  br\ishland  into  productive  range- 
land.  About  5.000  acres  of  brushland  were 
airplane-sprayed  in  1952  in  north  Arkansas 
at  a  total  cost  of  $9.50  an  acre.  The  mixture 
used  for  airplane  appUcation  was  3  quarts 
of  chemicals  (equal  mixtiire  of  2,4-D  and 
2,4.5-T)  and  17  quarts  of  Diesel  oU  an  acre. 
This  makes  a  total  application  of  five  gallons 
of  mixture  an  acre. 

Complete  eradication  of  all  brush  Is  seldom 
accomplished  by  a  single  airplane  spraying, 
although  present  indications  are  that  over 
85  percent  of  the  scrub  hardwood  brush  can 
be  eliminated  with  one  spraying.  In  some 
areas.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  repeat 
spraying  to  kill  undergrowth  that  was  not 
killed  with  the  first  application  becaxise  ot 
the  heavy  overstory.  Also,  seedlings  may 
come  up  from  acorns  and  nuts  in  the  ground 
after  the  first  spraying;  they  would  need  a 
spraying. 

Farmer  experience  In  airplane  spraying 
shows  that  the  application  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  chemicals  used.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  pilots  be  experienced  in  brush  wort. 


and  that  the  area  to  be  sprayed  be  plainly 
marked  and  flagged. 

mrxntp  t«caticbmts 

Spraying  a  fresh-cut  stump  with  either  a 
band  or  a  mechanical  sprayer  Is  a  good  meth- 
od to  kUl  all  the  roots  and  prevent  re- 
sproutlng.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  spray  the 
entire  stump  as  the  chemical  applied  to  the 
heart  ot  the  stump  wiU  be  wasted.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  spray  aroimd  the  sapwood 
of  the  stump,  as  this  is  the  part  of  the  tree 
that  U  acUve. 

If  it  is  planned  to  cut  out  the  timber 
after  an  airplane  sprsylng.  it  Is  best  to  wait 
a  few  months  after  the  application  before 
starting  the  cutting  operations.  The  delay 
win  give  the  chemical  time  to  work  down 
Into  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are  cut  before 
the  airplane  appUcation.  It  Is  doubtful  If 
enough  chemical  wUl  get  down  to  each  In- 
dividual stump  to  kill  the  root  aystem. 

The  mixture  to  tise  when  treating  fresh- 
cut  stumps  is  1  gallon  of  2,4.&-T  to  20  ga  • 
Ions  of  water.  Stump  treatment  can  be  ac- 
eompllshed  any  month  during  the  year. 

BASAL  snuTiHa 

Basal  siiiray  consists  simply  of  qjiraylng 
the  bark  completely  around  the  tree  18 
inches  down  to  the  ground.  The  chemicals 
penetrate  the  bark,  enter  the  cambium,  are 
translocated  downward,  and  kill  the  roots. 
It  has  been  found  by  farmers  in  north 
Arkansas  that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  using  1  gallon  of  2.4,5-T  and  20  gal- 
lons of  Diesel  oU. 

Many  farmers  prefer  this  basal  treatment 
method  because  of  its  shnplicity  and  because 
It  takes  Uttle  manual  labor.  Farmers  can 
use  the  basal  treatment  during  the  winter 
months  when  labor  is  more  readily  avaU- 
able,  although  this  treatment  can  be  used 
any  tinoe. 

Lowry  Walker,  a  cooperator  with  the  Ben- 
ton County  Sou  Conservation  District,  has 
Installed  a  pump  and  tank  on  his  farm  car. 
The  tank  has  a  120 -gallon  capacity  and  the 
pressure  can  be  adjusted  from  4  to  60  pounds. 
Mr.  Walker  says  he  can  spray  about  20  acres 
a  day  with  this  equipment.  Several  hundred 
miles  of  telephone  right-of-way  have  been 
sprayed  with  this  type  of  sprayer  in  north 
Arkansas  with  excellent  results. 
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ATTACH  rvur  TO  rowas  TAKS-orr 

Other  farmers  In  north  Arkansas  have 
applied  the  chemical  for  tMnsh  control  by 
attaching  a  pump  to  the  power  take-off  on  a 
farm  tractor.  A  55-gaIlon  oil  drum  and 
small  pump  work  wen  on  a  tractor. 

HAMD  AFPLICATIOM 

As  for  hand  appUcation,  almost  any  type 
of  hand  piunp  is  suitable.  It  Is  important 
that  a  special  type  of  hose  be  used  since 
2.4-D  and  2.4,5-T  may  damage  a  common 
hose.  However,  3.4-D  and  2,4,5-T  are  non- 
corrosive  and  any  metal  container  is  satis- 
factory. Neither  is  2,4-D  nor  2,4,5-T  poi- 
sonous to  livestock.  Areas  may  be  treated 
with  the  livestock  in  the  area. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  needed  here : 
the  appUcation  of  hormone  sprays  should  be 
done  In  accordance  with  Arkansas  laws. 
This  Is  necessary  especially  to  avoid  dam- 
aging 8UBcep>tlble  field  crops. 

Even  with  a  successful  br\i8h  control  ap- 
plication of  chemicals,  if  sound  pasture  or 
rang*  management  is  not  practiced,  the  area 
will  soon  return  to  brush.  Improved  pasture 
and  range  management  play  an  important 
part  in  instu-ing  proper  maintenance  and 
continuous  production  of  desirable  forage 
for   Uvestock   grazing. 

The  field  of  chemical  l»aish  control  Is 
relatively  new  and  many  aspects  of  It  are 
yet  to  be  explored.  It  Is  advisable  to  go 
Into  this  type  of  brush  eradication  slowly 
and  on  a  trial  baals  and  then  enlarge  liank 
ther*. 


KX'llSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

^N.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

<  or  tcnncAjT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  6HAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  indications  that  the  United  States 
is  regaining  possession,  control,  and  use 
of  its  $tate  Department  and  of  such  in- 
strumentalities of  foreign  affairs  as  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency. 

In  view  of  that  optimistic  prospect, 
perhaps  there  is  hope  for  effective  action 
on  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  and.  I 
believe^  to  the  attention  Of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Michigan  delegation  in 
this  House  and  in  the  other  body. 

I  refer  to  a  letter  of  February  6  from 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  over  the 
signature  of  the  manager  of  the  World 
Trade  Department.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Frost, 
charging  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
with  placing  an  order  for  wonder  drugs 
with  an  Italian  firm  charged  with  patent- 
jumping — charged  with  stealing  this  very 
formula  and  product  from  the  origi- 
nators. Parke.  Davis  L  Co..  of  Detroit. 

This  foreign  firm — Carlos  Brba,  of 
Milan.  Italy — has  previously  been 
charged  by  Parke.  Davis  &  Co.  with 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  iM'oduct 
Chloromycetin  in  large  quantities  to 
Hong  Kong,  where  it  is  believed  to  be 
finding  its  way  into  China  and  to  the 
Red  Army  in  Korea. 

During  the  past  year  the  Detroit  firm 
has  made  numerous  representations  to 
the  State  Department  and  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency  against  the  unethical  and 
illegal  practices  of  the  Italian  firm. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  representa- 
tions have  been  without  result.  The  re- 
sult, 14r.  Speaker,  has  been  that  Mutual 
Security  Agency  itself  has  placed  a  $33,- 
000  order  with  this  Italian  firm  for 
Chloromycetin  to  be  delivered  to  Formosa. 
In  other  words,  MSA  is  making  itself  a 
party  to  violation  of  American  patents 
by  a  foreign  firm. 

I  understand  that  the  Detroit  firm  has 
filed  protests  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment over  the  patent-jumping  activities 
of  the  Milan  firm,  also  without  avail. 
This  is  not  too  surprising,  since  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Parke,  Davis  patents 
on  Chloromycetin  are  recognized  all  over 
the  world  except  in  Italy.  And  I  am  not 
so  sure  we  should  be  too  harsh  toward 
Italy,  in  view  of  the  obvious  willingness 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  re- 
cent years  to  give  away  its  resources  and 
wealth  to  foreign  countries,  without 
restraint. 

It  is  shocking,  to  say  the  least,  to  find 
protests  to  our  own  Government  not  only 
disregarded  but  a  Government  agency 
now  an  active  party  in  the  steal  of  pat- 
ent rights — frights  lawfully  established 
by  years  of  research  and  heavy  expendi- 
tines  of  money  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Incidentally,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  this  same  patent-jumping  pro- 


cedure has  been,  or  may  be.  extended  by 
Italian  firms  to  other  American  drug 
manufacturers,  including  the  excellent 
Upjohn  Co..  of  Kalamasoo.  Mich.,  in  my 
district,  which  has  also  made  major  con- 
tributions to  "bonder  dnW*  develop- 
ments  and  thus  to  the  health  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. By  the  same  token,  unless  the 
purchase  of  products  from  a  foreign. 
patent-Jumping  firm  by  MSA  is  not 
halted  in  this  instance,  and  completely 
repudiated,  we  could  expect  other  Amer- 
ican firms  to  be  similarly  imposed  upon. 
I  have  called  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment. MSA.  and  any  other  appropriate 
agency  to  intervene  in  the  matter  of  the 
$33,000  (urder  for  Formosa.  I  also  call 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
patent-jumping  activities  of  the  Milan 
firm,  and  such  action  as  will  terminate 
that  illegal  activity  in  a  country  which 
readily  accepts  American  support  and 
financial  assistance.  And  I  suggest  that 
the  Congress  keep  a  close  eye  on  develop- 
ments  in  this  instance.  It  could  be  one 
indication  as  to  how  successfully  the 
United  States  is  regaining  possession, 
control,  and  use  of  its  State  Department 
and  allied  agencies. 


Rotary  Ckib  of  OsccoU  MSk,  Pa., 
Adopts  a  Resolation  in  Protest  Afafaitt 
the  laiportatkMi  of  Rcskhial  Oil  Tkat 
Is  Seriously  Tkreateniaf  the  Econaoiy 
of  PenMjiTania  and  Menacnif  tlie 
Bitaauneas  CmJ  Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PlItNSTLTAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANTfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2.  1953.  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Osceola  Mills,  Pa.,  adopted  a  resolution 
that  lends  emphasis  to  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  week  when  I 
warned  that  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
and  in  particular  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  being  seriously  threatened 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  residual 
oil. 

On  February  9  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
remedy  the  condition,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
realize  the  true  situation  and  take 
proper  steps  to  correct  it  by  speedy 
approval  of  H.  R.  2870. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Osceola 
Mills  (Pa.)  Rotary  Club  is  as  follows: 

The  heavy  and  Increasing  importation  of 
certain  oil  products  Into  the  United  SUtee 
Is  adversely  and  seriously  affecting  the  econ- 
omy of  Pennsylvania  and  especially  the  20 
counties  whose  economy  la  heavily  dependent 
on  the  production  of  bituminous  coal. 

Coal  producers  of  Pennsylvania  have  for 
decades  had  regular  customers  In  New  Eng- 
land and  along  the  eastern  seaboard  who 
purchase  annually  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
that  under  present  prices  aggregate  $100,- 
000.000.  Imported  oil  has  supplanted  more 
than  one-haU  of  that  business  and  under 


ptmuat  trMtlM  b«tiM«B  tM  thulted  Ststdi 
•nd  foreign  oU-produclng  eovintrtes,  there  la 
BO  hope  of  reeorerins  any  rataUntUl  por- 
tloB  oC  tble  buelneae. 

This  loM  aiDounta  to  mimons  of  dollars  In 
wagea  to  coal  miners.  It  means  tbe  throwing 
out  of  en^>loyment  of  many  rallroftd  workers. 
It  Injures,  and  In  many  instances,  destroys 
small-business  enterprises  located  within 
the  trade  area  of  these  mining  communities 
and  which  depend  upon  the  production  and 
sale  of  coal  for  their  prosperity.  Examples 
of  such  smaU  enterprlMS  are:  retaU  stores. 
antomobUe  dealers,  restaurants,  servlee  sta- 
tions, repair  shops,  dqiartment  stores,  and 
other  types  of  business,  and  In  many  In- 
stances wholesale  enterprises. 

It  may  be  conserratlvely  said  that  between 
$80,000,000  and  9100.000,000  per  year  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  economy  of  PennsylTanta 
through  unrestricted  flow  of  these  foreign 
fuel  products:  Therefore  be  It 

JI««oIoe<^~ 

1.  That  It  is  the  considered  Jtidgment  of 
this  organisation  that  It  view  with  much  con- 
cern theee  conditions  and  that  it  and  each 
IndlTldual  member  thereof  exercise  their  In- 
ftnence  in  any  way  possible  to  relieve  this 
titoatlon. 

2.  That  the  proper  oflteers  of  this  arganissK- 
tkm  are  hereby  Instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the 
Fenns^Tanla  delegation  in  the  United  States 
Congress  with  the  request  that  proper  legis- 
lation be  initiated  to  bring  about  permanent 
relief  in  these  matters.  That  a  copy  be  sent 
to  each,  the  Qovemor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Ooranin«e.  Dnlted  States  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Tariff  Oommisaloo  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  request  that  at  once  proper  regulation 
ahaU  be  made,  proper  duties  imposed,  or 
({uotas  established  that  may  immediately 
correct  the  unfair  competition  with  Amer- 
ican products  brought  about  by  foreign  Imr 
portatlon  of  competitive  products. 

OaoBObA  Mnia  Rotakt  Clxjb, 
Xaxx.  Hobba,  President. 
Pattx.  C.  MAimuf,  Secretarf. 
IOlui.  Pa.,  rehnutry  2. 19S3. 
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UdMt  Taka  AdiM  T«  Omm  Up 
Waltr-Froal  Mess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


IN  TBS  HOUSX  OF  REPRBBEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Itt.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
has  been  full  of  sensational  accounts  In 
the  last  few  months  concerning  wlde^ 
spread  crime  along  our  waterfronts  and 
the  infiltration  of  gangsters  and  rack- 
eteers who  have  obtained  a  stranglehold 
on  the  dock  areas,  particularly  in  east- 
em  porta.  There  is  a  great  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public  for  labor 
unions  to  exert  leadership  and  clean  up 
the  water  fronts,  get  rid  of  the  gangsters 
and  the  racketeers  who  are  ruining  our 
commerce  at  home  and  abroad  and  are 
jeopardizing  our  national  interests  and 
our  national  security. 

Tlie  American  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  such  action  and  to  expect  that 
a  full  and  thorough  clean-up  of  this  sit- 
uation be  undertaken  without  delay.  I 
was,  therefore,  happy  to  learn  that  re- 
sponsible and  alert  union  leaders  are 


tery  a^h  peiturbcd  over  the  develop- 
ments along  our  waterfronts  and  are 
seeking  ways  to  improve  the  situation. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  such  men 
as  Paul  Hall,  who  heads  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  which  is  aiSliated 
with  the  American  Pederation  of  Labor. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  some  200  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  A.  P.  of  L.  maritime 
unions  in  New  York,  including  longshore- 
men, seafarers,  radio  operators,  and  li- 
censed officers  on  American  merchant 
ships.  Mr.  Hall  delivered  a  stinging  ad- 
dress directed  primarily  against  those 
who  are  responsible  for  condoning  and 
encouraging  crime  along  our  water 
fronts.  He  charged  them  with  bringing 
down  a  plague  of  public  criticism  against 
all  the  maritime  unions  and  warned  that 
his  union,  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  win  do  everything  possible  to 
•find  out  what  the  truth  is." 

Mr.  Hall  pointed  out  that  manage- 
ment was  Just  as  guilty  as  labor  in  the 
current  water-front  mess  and  that  it 
should  cooperate  in  cleaning  up  the  mess. 
He  emphasized  time  and  again  that  labor 
was  determined  to  undertake  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  water  fronts. 

We  arent  kidding  about  thi»~ 

He  said. 

We  have  a  belly  full  of  this  kind  of  thing— 
the  terrible  position  the  trade-union  move- 
ment la  in  on  the  water  front  of  Mew  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  and  its  Sec- 
retary-Treas\irer  Paul  Hall  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  the  leadership  they  have 
taken  in  dealing  with  this  matter  and 
seeking  a  speedy  solution  to  the  problem 
in  the  best  Interests  of  labor,  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Tbis  union  of  seafaring  men  and  its 
leaders,  many  of  whom  I  know  per- 
scmally.  are  a  progressive  maritime  or- 
ganization. They  are  always  seeking 
ways  and  means  to  improve  the  lot  of 
their  membership  on  a  democratic  and 
equitable  basis.  This  union  adheres  to 
the  principles  of  clean,  sound  trade- 
tmioniam.  its  membership  consists  most- 
ly of  young  and  vigorous  Americans  who 
wish  to  make  seafaring  a  life-long  career, 
its  leaders  understand  the  needs  and  the 
problems  with  which  the  membership  is 
faced,  and  they  are  determined  to  meet 
those  needs  and  solve  the  problems.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Paul  Hall  that  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Already  at  the  instigation  of  Paul  Hall 
and  other  maritime  union  leaders  stepe 
are  being  taken  to  rid  the  New  York 
water  fronts  of  crime.  At  the  meeting  I 
referred  to  earlier,  the  Greater  New  York 
Harbor  Port  Council  was  formed,  com- 
prised of  all  the  maritime  unions,  and 
a  strong  program  was  adopted  which 
should  be  of  tremendous  help  in  ferreting 
out  the  criminals  and  the  lawbreakers 
along  the  water  fronts.  The  major 
points  of  this  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Union  democracy:  To  giuurantee  the 
Internal  democracy  of  all  local  unions,  ths 
progranx  Includes  provisions  for  a  monthly 
meeting,  secret  balloting  on  aU  major  Is- 
sues, maintenance  of  adequate  bookkeeping. 

a.  Crime:  Any  member  or  official  of  a  lo- 
cal or  an  international  union  guilty  of  kick- 
backs, shakedowns  and  bribes  must  be  ex- 


pelled from  the  union.  Any  management 
employee  or  official  guilty  of  the  same  crime 
must  be  discharged.  To  enforce  the  latter 
provision,  the  unions  involved  wlU  agree  col- 
lectively to  boycott  the  employer  In  question 
until  the  guUty  employee  goes. 

8.  Pilferage:  Any  member,  officer,  or  super- 
Tlaory  personnel  found  guilty  of  stealing  will 
be  discharged  and  expelled  from  the  union 
or,  in  the  ease  of  the  company,  from  Its  em- 
ploy. 

4.  Loan  sharks:  The  same  provisions  as  for 
pllfsring,  kickbacks,  etc. 

6.  The  shape- up:  The  much-erltlciasd  sys- 
tem of  hiring  longshoremen,  in  which  men 
appear  at  the  pierhead  for  selection  by  the 
hiring  boss,  or  foreman,  will  be  put  to  the 
test  within  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  An  Independent  agency  wUl  be 
brought  in  to  conduct  a  secret  baUot  vote 
giving  every  longshoreman  a  chance  to  say 
whether  be  prefers  the  shape-up  or  the  ro- 
tary hiring  hall. 

e.  Public  loaders:  The  meeting  selected  a 
committee  to  study  the  pubUc-loadlng  sys- 
tem, which  many  critics  have  attacked  aa  a 
principal  source  of  water-front  crime.  This 
most  controversial  issue  will  be  Investigated 
and  the  committee  will  report  to  the  councU 
with  reconunendstions  for  action. 

7.  Work  stoppages:  Any  person  causing  Il- 
legal work  stoppages  in  the  port  which  fla- 
grantly violate  a  bona  fide  union  contract, 
thus  Jeopardizing  responsible  union  work- 
ers, shall  be  held  accountable  to  his  union 
and  to  the  counclL 

8.  Rehabilitation:  The  oounell  determined 
that  no  man  should  be  barred  from  work  on 
the  water  front  because  of  a  former  prison 
record,  the  sole  factor  in  employment  to  be 
whether  he  performs  his  Job  in  an  honest 
fashion.  This,  the  council  added,  "^a  the 
spirit  of  Anxerlcan  fair  play  and  decency." 

8.  Licensing  of  workers:  The  councU  took 
cognisance  of  pending  legislation  and  other 
proposed  measures  to  license  and  otherwise 
restrict  water-front  workers.  7%e  reeolutloii 
noted  that  working  papers  had  always  been 
a  manifestation  of  totalitarianism,  and  added 
that  Ucenslng  was  dangeroxis,  highly  ink- 
proper,  and  the  measxnv  of  a  police  state. 

10.  Uhlon  membership:  All  unions  to  take 
stock  of  their  membership  practices  and  to 
consider  regulating  the  inHow  of  new  mem- 
bers In  an  Industry  where  there  is  a  surplus 
of  workers  over  the  number  of  Jobe  avallablsw 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  constitute 
the  major  proposals,  the  program  also 
calls  for  a  guaranty  of  interunlon  sup- 
port in  all  efforts  to  Improve  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  benefits  of  the 
memberships,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the 
financial  needs  of  maritime  workers, 
with  the  idea  of  setting  up  machinery 
for  making  interest-free  loans  to  needy 
water-front  workers. 

Such  is  the  positive  program  of  action 
outlined  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  water-front 
unions  in  New  York,  which  is  aimed  at 
improving  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  water-front  workers  and 
the  eradication  of  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing in  this  great  eastern  port  city.  While 
it  may  sound  like  a  very  ambitious  pro- 
gram, it  nevertheless  indicates  that  the 
leadert  of  these  unions  are  awake  to 
their  responsibility  and  are  taking  the 
necessary  steiw  to  straighten  out  the 
situation. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  see  that  the 
Seafarers  International  Union,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Paul  Hall,  is  partici- 
pating most  actively  in  this  commend- 
able effort  and  is  stimulating  the  whole 
field  of  maritime  labor  to  concerted  ac- 
tion.   The  public  ig  watching  these  eX- 
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forts  with  the  keenest  of  Interest  and  wiU 
not  be  satisfied  imtil  our  water  fronts  are 
cleaned  up  and  the  maritime  workers 
have  the  chance  to  work  under  whole- 
some conditions. 


doggltag  pcojset  of  vast  proportions  would 
result. 


Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CAUPoam* 
nf  THB  BOU8B  OP  REPRESENT ATTVSB 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  CalifomU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  time  to  time  the  problem  of 
InteroceMilc  canals  is  brought  before  us 
and  a  variety  of  views  are  put  forward. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor — ^Atlantic  edition  of  November 
26,  1952,  page  16 — by  Capt.  Frederick  L. 
Oliver,  who  is  the  naval  correspondent 
for  that  paper,  sets  forth  an  approach 
to  the  problem  of  which  the  House  might 
like  to  be  informed.  I  therefore  include 
the  article  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

■The  article  reads  as  follows: 


Pamama  Camal  Paoi 
Ck>N 


BLKM  ScBKa  Bab  or 


(By  Capt.  Frederick  L.  Oliver ,  U.  8.  Navy, 
retired) 

A  bin  to  initiate  legislation  forming  an 
Xntsroceanie  Canals  Commission  will  be  re- 
introduced when  the  Congress  convenes  In 
January. 

The  bill  wlU  contain  legislation  authoris- 
ing and  directing  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehenalve  Investigation  of  all 
problems  Involved  in  i»ovldlng  adequate 
means  to  supplement  facilities  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  which  at  present  do  not  permit 
very  large  ships  to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Constnictlon  of  improved  or  additional 
facilitiee,  so  that  any  ship  afloat  can  be 
transited,  for  eome  time  ha^  been  occupying 
the  attention  of  students  of  the  problem. 

When  the  military  need  for  a  canal  was 
emphasized  forcibly  by  strategical  require- 
ments during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  the  United  States  took  over  the  French 
franchise,  it  believed  it  was  building  a  canal 
adequate  for  aU  time. 


acairr 


TOO   LABOS 


This  estimate  of  future  shipbuilding 
progress  was  sadly  in  error,  and  for  some 
12  or  more  years  merchant  veeeels  have  been 
in  use  which  are  too  large  to  use  the  preeent 
Canal.  This  preclusion,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  preeents  no  particular  difficulty, 
as  the  ships  In  question  were  built  for  \ise 
on  trvle  routee  that  do  not  utUlas  the 
Panama  Canal. 

During  World  War  n.  however,  the  in- 
ability of  such  ships  as  the  Queen  Mary 
to  pass  throxigh  the  Oaxud  Interfered  at 
times  with  planned  operations.  These  In- 
cldenu  and  the  fact  that  the  United  Statee 
posseesee  four  completed  carriers,  and  has 
others  under  construction,  which  cannot 
transit  the  Panama  Canal,  make  it  impera- 
tive to  the  Navy  that  Improved  faoUltlas 
be  provided. 

It  is  considered  Important  that  this  matter 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
which  in  general  has  little  idea  that  the 
Panama  Canal  is  outmoded.  Unless  the 
public  becomee  interested.  Congrees  may  not 
be  inclined  to  take  action,  or  may  become 
Interested  in  some  particular  phase  without 
being  presented  with  an  imrestricted  and 
comprehensive  survey  oove^rlng  all  of  the 
problems  involved.    It  could  be  that  a  boon- 


VOU.  COMBDBIUnOir  SOOORT 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congrees 
Identical  bills  were  Introduced  into  the 
House  <X  Bepreeentatives  on  July  a.  1962,  by 
Representative  Cuutx  W.  TBOiavoif.  of  Tex- 
as, a  Democrat;  and  Represenutive  Tbomas 
E.  ICAarmf.  of  Iowa,  a  RepubUcan.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  dual  introduction  was  to  empha- 
size the  nonpcUtical  feature  of  the  measure. 

It  w»s  not  expected  that  the  matter  would 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  prior  to  the 
adjourhment  of  Congrees,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  question  could  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
country  at  large.  The  public  forum  thereby 
would  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  subject  and  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
would  Insure  full  and  open  hearings  on  the 
matter,  by  congressional  committees. 

In  tatrtef,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
form  ai  commission  of  nine  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  would 
comprise  one  commissioned  ofllcer,  active  or 
retired,  each  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  six  from  civil  life.  One  of  the  ci- 
vilian members  would  be  designated  as 
chairman  by  the  President. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
the  commission  with  authority  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  leading  to  defi- 
nite conclusions  and  pertinent  reconunenda- 
tions  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

In  particular,  the  following  proposals 
would  be  investigated:  (a)  Increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  present  Panama  Canal  by 
constnictlon  of  improved  or  additional  facil- 
ities (this  means  the  installation  of  new  and 
larger  locks);  (b)  altering  the  present  Canal 
to  be  *  sea-level  design;  (c)  buUd  another 
canal  elsewhere.  • 

The  Commission  further  would  be  charged 
with  making  recommendations  concerning 
the  meM:hods  ot  operating,  maintaining,  and 
protecting  all  of  the  projects  proposed  for 
consideration;  reporting  what  treaties  and 
territorial  rights  will  be  Involved;  and  sub- 
mitting complete  estimates  of  costs. 

The  propoeed  legislation  is  intentionally 
made  so  broad  that  all  possible  canal  proj- 
ects will  be  covered,  thereby  giving  Congress 
a  complete  picture  of  the  entire  problem. 


Eiseakjower-DBllet  Foreifa  Policy  Adopts 
Far  Different  Approach  and  Strategy 
TIm^  That  of  TmmaB-AchesoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

jHON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  XZNMXSOTA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer: 

IXC's  fouaan  Poucr  Dmns  Wimlt  Fsok 
Old  CoMTAiMMnrr 

!  -  (By  Edgar  Ansel  Ifowrer) 
Those  Democrats  who  have  been  taking 
President  Elsenhower's  inaxigural  address 
to  mean  that  the  Republican  foreign  policy 
would  be  "the  same  as  the  Truman  policy" 
are  due  for  some  surprises.  They  didnt  listen 
and  they  dldnt  read  the  Inaugural  wen 
enough. 

If  they  had  listened,  they  woxild  have  noted 
that  though  the  melody  is  much  the  same, 
being  dictated  by  the  state  of  the  world. 


Elsenhower  tran^MSsed  Truman's  minor-key 
appeals  to  patience  and  charity  Into  majw- 
key  calls  tfx  action  and  sacrtflce  by  Individual 
Americans.  There  was  lass  flute  and  clarinet 
and  much  stronger  brasses. 

Mr.  Truman's  policy  relied  upon  rontain- 
ment  and  economic  aid. 

Under  Bsenhower  and  Secretary  of  Stat* 
Dulles,  containment  is  out. 

From  now  on,  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration intends  to  take  the  offensive  wherever 
appropriate.  In  most  areas,  this  wUl  be 
diplomatic  and  seek  to  arrive  at  common 
poUciee  with  oin-  alliee  everywhere.  But 
where  the  enemy  has  attacked,  our  offensive 
policy  wUl  also  be  mlUtary.  This,  in  a  form 
that  cannot  be  divulged,  goes  for  Korea. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  printed.  Sec- 
retary DuUes  wUl  himself  have  brought  the 
American  people  into  his  State  Department 
ofllce  by  TV  and  there  both  told  and  pointed 
cnt  on  the  m^  what  he  is  attempting  to 
acccMnpllsh  and  why.  From  now  on.  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  intend  to  ^ly 
directly  upon  Congress  and  people  for  sup- 
port based  upon  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
Issues. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  citizens  wiU 
'-ejoloe  in  the  change  even  though  some  will 
still  whimper  that  treating  the  Kremlin  as 
roughly  as  It  treats  the  non-Communist 
world  WlU  Inevitably  lead  to  war. 

COMTAIKICKNT  LCD  TO  WAB 

Elsenhower  and  DuUes  believe  Just  the 
opposite.  They  think,  and  I  agree  with  them, 
that  containment  led  inevitably  to  local 
war  as  in  Korea  and  would  have  led  in  time 
to  world  war.  For  at  some  point  in  Soviet 
Insolence,  the  American  people  would  have 
cried,  "Enough — or  else." 

Why  has  containment  been  unsucceasfult 
I  think  principally  for  two  reaaons: 

1.  Contaimnent  was  the  poUcy  of  a  de- 
fensive footbaU  squad  that  sought  to  keep 
the  other  team  from  scoring  but  refused  to 
score  iteelf .  It  blocked  and  tackled.  When 
it  sectired  the  baU.  it  Immediately  punted. 
Its  aim  was  a  nothing  to  nothing  result  until 
the  tired  adversary  agreed  to  call  the  gam* 
off. 

Or,  to  use  another  figure,  containment  was 
a  duel  with  lethal  weapons  in  which  one 
man  announced  in  advance  that  although 
he  would  parry  thrusts  by  the  adversary, 
he  wotUd  never  seek  to  kill  by  a  counter- 
thrust. 

Containment  assiired  the  Kremlin  in  ad- 
vance that  it  could  attack  the  free  world 
whenever  and  wherever  it  liked  (short  of 
all-out  aggression )  without  risking  a  general 
war.  In  stlU  other  words,  whUe  the  free 
world  promised  to  refrain  from  making  all- 
out  war.  the  Russians  were  assured  they 
could  commit  outrage  after  outrage  with 
Impunity.  Why  should  the  Kremlin  ever 
stop? 

^.  a.  Containment  never  became  oomplet* 
In  the  sense  of  Mr.  Truman's  promise  to 
"help  all  peoples  defending  themselves 
against  Communist  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion." We  insisted  on  holding  Europe  but 
we  let  China  go  and  in  the  process  all  but 
lost  South  Korea,  the  PhUlpi^es.  Indo- 
china, Malaya,  and  after  them,  Burma  and 
India.  This  was  Uke  stopping  up  only  some 
of  the  holes  in  a  leaking  boat.  Sooner  or 
later  that  boat  wotild  sink. 

Msw  POLicT  miiUm 

These  objections  hold  even  though  con- 
tainment, when  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennan 
back  In  January  1947,  was  probably  the 
utmost  that  a  formerly  isolationist  American 
people  co\ild  have  accepted. 

Eisenhower  and  Dulles  believe  that  today's 
situation  is  now  so  clear  that  both  the 
American  and  the  allied  peoples  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  an  offensive  strategy.  For  here, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  to  perfection  In 
Berlin,  boldnees  is  not  only  the  best  way  to 
victory  but  the  safest  way. 
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What  tbe  Uiute^  NatkNu  It  Dong  to 
tke  Uuted  State* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiBCOKsnr 
UX  THX  HOX7SS  OB  REPRESENTATTVES 

ThuT^lay,  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hindsight  is  always  more  ac- 
curate than  foresight.  And  as  we  study 
the  United  Nations  charter  we  fully 
realize  that  someone  or  some  group  has 
put  over  a  "sleeper"  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Thanks.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  two  of  its  former 
presidents.  Frank  Holman.  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Carl  Riz.  of  Wisconsin,  our 
people  are  being  alerted  to  the  dangers 
that  exist  to  our  basic  rights  by  means 
of  treaties  and  "treaty  law."  We  are 
all  on  notice  today  of  that  danger.  An 
incredible  situation  exists  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  shall  act  without 
delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  December  1952  issue 
of  the  Joumsd  of  the  American  Judica- 
ture Society  has  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Carl 
B.  Rix  in  which  he  cogently  points  out 
the  dangers  that  exist  in  trea^  law  and 
with  special  emphasis  on  two  articles  of 
the  U.  N.  Charter— 55  and  56— which 
confers  on  the  Congress  exclusive  au- 
thority to  legislate  on  civil,  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  rights. 
••Incredible."  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  too  mild 
an  expression,  it  is  startling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Rix. 

BSTOIfD   THX   AOMnnSTHATION    OT   JtTSTICB 

(By  Carl  B.  Rix) 

tn  the  great  argument  of  John  W.  Davte  In 
the  Steel  case  he  quoted  these  words  that 
Jefferson  wrote  In  the  Kentucky  resolution: 

"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be  said 
of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him  down 
from  mtschtef  by  the  chains  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

The  greatneos  and  streng^  of  the  United 
States,  Its  capacities  for  Its  people  and  far 
the  world,  are  dependent  on  Its  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  Its  foundation,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
change  In  that  form  of  government  of  dele- 
gated powers  to  the  branches  of  government, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  make 
that  change  by  amendment  of  the  Constl- 
t'Jtlon.  Such  change  without  such  amend- 
ment may  be  made,  however,  by  means  of 
treaties  and  treaty  law.  It  Is  Incredible  but 
true.    Here  are  foxnr  postulates: 

1.  An  international  treaty  cannot  be  safe- 
guarded by  a  clause  In  the  treaty  or  by  reset- 
▼atlon  or  understanding  against  the  expan- 
sion of  the  limited  power  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress In  the  tmited  States  to  such  extent  as 
necessary  to  fulflU  the  obligation  under  the 
treaty  If  Congress  determines  to  exercise  such 
pow^.  No  action  of  the  parties  or  of  the 
Senate  and  the  President  at  the  time  of  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  can  take  away  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  execute  the 
treaty  and  to  fulfill  the  national  obligation 
under  the  treaty  if  Congress  decides  to  do  so. 

2.  A  ratified  and  approved  treaty  in  exe- 
cuted form  becomes  supreme  law  and  do- 
mestic law  of  tha  United  States.  An  exe- 
cutory treaty,  or  parts  thereof,  becomes  do- 
mestic law  when  implemented  by  Congress. 

3.  Domestic  law  created  by  a  treaty  or  by 
Implementation  by  act  of  Congress  supersedes 
Stat*  oonstitutlons,  laws,  and  decisions  of 


tbe  States.   Tbe  Vedanl  ^utedicttDn  is  tbsn 

exclusive. 

4.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
a  ratified  treaty,  has  conferred  on  Congress 
the  exclusive  authority  under  articles  55  and 
50  of  the  Charter  to  legislate  on  civU.  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  cxiltural  rights, 
imless  specifically  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  shall  let  these  statements  spetJc  for 
themselves.  Justice  Douglas  said  recently 
that  "power  granted  is  seldom  neglected." 

The  effect  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  stated.  In  its  report  on 
the  Lksimski  comprehensive  civil  rights  bill 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Labor 
Conunlttee  said  that  no  coDatltutlonal  au- 
thority for  tbe  enactment  of  the  bill  was  nec- 
essary because  it  was  based  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  implenoent  the  charter  of  tha 
United  Nations. 

The  CivU  Rights  Commission  said  In  its 
report  that  a  Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  if 
ratified  and  approved,  would  afford  an  en- 
larged opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  civil  rights  bill. 

When  first  migratory  bird  law  was  held 
invalid,  on  the  advice  of  lawyers  for  the 
Oovernment.  action  was  taken  to  secure  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  \inder  which  the 
present  migratory  bird  law  was  passed  and 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  treaty  is  now  before  the  Senate  for  rmti- 
flcatlon  which  provides  that  alienage  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  adnalsslon  of  a  member 
of  a  profession  to  practice.  If  ratified  and 
approved,  this  treaty  will  supersede  every 
State  law  which  provides  th<\t  only  citizens 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 

If  laws  may  be  made  by  the  Senate  and 
the  President  without  limit  except  for  a 
direct  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  if 
Congress  and  the  President  are  to  have  the 
power  to  legislate  under  a  treaty  without 
any  constitutional  delegated  power,  unless 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  can  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  be  maintained? 
What  protection  can  minorities  have  under 
a  government  with  unlimited  powers? 

Beyond  the  campaign  for  the  betterment 
of  the  administration  of  justice  Ues  tbe 
maintenance  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  That  Is  our  anchor  and  the 
anchor  of  the  world.  Shall  we  Join  Ttiomas 
Jefferson  and  John  W.  Davis  in  saying  again  : 

"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be  said 
of  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  him  down 
from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 


Declaratioa  of 


AacrieaM 
Dasceat 


•f  Ukrakyaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  declaration  of  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent,  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Janu- 
ary 25, 1953,  to  commemorate  the  thirty - 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  dec- 
laration of  independence: 

In  Kiev  on  January  22. 1818,  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Coxuicll  (Rada)  promulgated  the 
fovirth  universal  and  thereby  brought  about 
the  rebirth  of  Ukrainian  Independence  and 
established  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
pubUc. 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  ot  this  Im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  the  Ukrainian 


natlOB  Is  being  o*lebnit*d  bf  Ukxahilaai 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Ukraine  today  is  a  country  occupied  by 
Russian  Commxinist  forces  which  installed 
a  puppet  government  against  the  will  at 
the  Ukrainian  people.  The  Communist  sys- 
tem with  Its  collective  economy  has  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  Ukrainian  peasants  and 
the  bxireaucratic  character  of  the  Commu- 
nist production  and  the  unheard-of  exploita- 
tion of  labor  has  tinned  Ukrainian  workers 
Into  tolling  slaves  of  the  Communist  oU* 
garchy. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  been  deprived 
of  all  the  freedoms  they  enjoyed  under  their 
own  Independent  government,  have  been  de- 
prived of  those  freedoms  cow  enjoyed  by 
tbe  cltt^zens  of  the  free  world. 

We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  those 
of  us  who  arrived  here  many  years  ago,  those 
ot  us  who  were  bom  here,  and  those  who 
arrived  only  recently,  having  fied  oiu-  native 
land  to  escape  the  terror  of  Communist  domi- 
nation, conunemorate  this  day  of  Ukrainian 
Independence,  this  great  anniversary  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  people. 

We  who  are  of  Ukrainian  descent  and  ara 
cognizant  of  the  desires  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  speak  today  to  the  honorable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  this 
country,  and  do  aver  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  are  striving  for  their  independence, 
for  their  right  to  freedom,  for  their  right  to 
a  democratic  Ukrainian  Oovernment,  for 
such  a  government  as  wsa  established  during 
the  revolution  by  the  Act  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence In  1918.  We  do  maintain  that  its 
legitimate  successor  is  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Council  in  exile  and  that  the  authority 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Republic  is  usxirped.  We  hold  that,  since 
this  government  has  been  superimposed 
upon  the  Ukrainian  Nation,  only  the  Ukral* 
nlan  National  Council  has  the  right  to  rep- 
resent the  wlU  of  the  Ukrainian  peopte 
abroad. 

We  emphasize  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  been  fighting  since  1918  for  their  free- 
dom from  Moscow  Communist  domination. 
This  fight  has  taken  many  forma,  among 
them  armed  resistence.  and  baa  not  waned 
untU  this  day. 

We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  as- 
sembled today  at  the  Ukrainian  rally  for  tha 
commemoration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  ot  Inde- 
pendence appeal  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment and  to  all  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  assembled  in  the  United  Nations  to  aid 
the  Ukrainian  Nation  in  freeing  Itself  from 
Commimist  tyranny  and  In  rssstabllshing  in 
Ukraine  a  government  by  the  wUl  ot  the 
Ukrainian  people. 


D^anatic  Repre8CBtatiMi  al  the  Vaticaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW   TOXK 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RXPRKSSNTATIW 
Monday,  February  9. 1953 

Mr.  MUIiTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 

the  President  has  nominated  an  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  the  question  again  pre- 
sents itself  of  diplomatic  representation 
at  the  Vatican. 

While  I  fully  appreciate  that  tbe  mat- 
ter of  diplomatic  representation  is  a  mat- 
ter  solely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  that  public  opinion 
be  crystallized  upon  the  subject  to  aid 
the  President  in  arriving  at  a  proper  de* 
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termination  of  that  very  important  and 
serious  question. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Yoilc 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  10,  1953, 
written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  as  fol- 
lows: 

WasHZWOTOir,  nbruary  9. — Sometimes 
there  are  groups  which  protest  a  public  poUcy 
or  action  and  in  the  end  find  themselves 
unwittingly  helping  to  accomplish  the  very 
thing  they  are  protesting  against. 

This  coiild  be  the  curious  outcome  of  the 
controversy  raised  by  "Americans  United." 
sn  organizatioii  representing  33  Protestant 
denominations  which  now  is  asking  President 
KUenhower  and  the  Senate  to  "clarify  the 
functions"  of  an  American  Aml}aasador  to 
Rome  so  that  the  American  Oovernment  wUl 
not  Iw  "attempting  openly  or  covertly  to  re- 
sume an  alliance  with  the  Vatican." 

The  incident  grew  out  of  uninformed  com- 
ment in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
American  Ambassador  to  Rome,  Mrs.  Claire 
Boothe  Luce,  who  happens  to  be  a  Catholic, 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  informal  relations 
with  the  Holy  See  and  thus  accomplish  what 
President  Truman  tried  to  do  when  he  nomi- 
nated Oen.  Mark  Clark  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Vatican. 


vancAir  has 


xcnoHs 


The  prospects  are  that  the  White  House 
win  not  wish  to  do  any  clarifying,  for  in  doing 
so  it  would  be  going  from  the  frying  pan 
Into  the  fire  of  the  whole  controversy  over 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican.  The 
President  would  have  to  publicize  widely 
the  fact  that  the  Vatican  does  not  recognize 
a  single  one  of  the  many  diplomats  ac- 
O'edited  to  the  Italian  Oovernment  and  that 
not  one  of  them  is  even  permitted  to  eaU 
at  the  Vatican  unless  especially  invited. 

The  Vatican,  moreover,  draws  the  line  at 
doing  business  with  any  member  of  the  dip- 
lomatic service  accredited  to  the  ItaUan  Oov- 
ernment because  the  Holy  See  has  its  own 
diplomatic  corps.  Tbe  Oovernment  of  Oreat 
Britain,  for  example,  sends  a  minister  to  the 
Vatican,  who  is  as  disassociated  in  stattis 
from  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Italian 
Oovernment  as  if  he  were  in  another  coun- 
try altogether.  France  sends  two  Ambassa- 
dors to  Rome — one  to  the  Italian  Oovern- 
ment and  one  to  the  Vatican. 

As  for  an  American  Ambassador  endeavor- 
ing to  have  relations  with  the  Vatican  For- 
eign Office  or  the  Pope,  this  correspondent, 
when  in  Europe  last  spring,  canvassed  this 
subject  In  various  capitals  and  discovered 
that  about  the  only  visits  paid  by  diplo- 
mats to  the  Vatican  are  those  which  any 
other   distinguished   visitor  might   pay. 

This  means  that,  for  all  practical  pxir- 
poses,  there  is  no  direct  contact  or  commu- 
nication between  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment and  the  Vatican.  There  isn't  the 
slightest  chance  that  the  Vatican  would 
break  its  precedent  of  many  decades  and 
allow  someone  who  is  not  diplomatically 
accredited  to  the  Vatican  to  have  any  statxis, 
informal  or  formal.  In  tbe  Vatican's  diplo- 
matic corps. 

Just  the  opposite  situation  acttially  pre- 
vails than  is  envisaged  by  the  statement  is- 
sued by  Americans  United,  which  inadvert- 
ently is  drawing  attention  to  tbe  vacuum 
and  causing  many  oliservers  to  wish  to  see 
the  whole  subject  reopened  with  a  view  to 
sending  either  an  Ambassador  or  a  Minister 
or  a  personal  representative  of  the  President 
to  the  Vatican.  The  publicity  that  wlU 
doubtless  be  given  both  here  in  America 
and  in  Rome  to  the  rigid  custom  that  pre- 
vails must  inevitably  focus  attention  anew 
on  the  importance  of  studying  objectively 
the  whole  problem  of  sending  an  American 
representative  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  the  minds  of  many  who  protest  against 
the  sanctioning  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  Ooveriunent  and 


the  Vatican,  such  a  step  is  kwk^  upon  as 
merely  recognition  of  a  ehturcb.  Other 
groups  contend  that  tbe  VaUcan  Is  more 
than  a  church  and  that  It  occupies  a  terri- 
tory which,  however  small,  is  tbe  base  for 
world-wide  contacts. 

The  late  President  Rooeevelt  sent  Myron  C. 
Tsylor,  formerly  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  an  Episcopalian, 
to  RoAe  to  be  his  "personal  representative" 
at  the  Vatican  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
But  Mr.  Taylor  was  never  recognized  by  the 
Vatican  as  having  the  same  status  as  an 
accredited  ambassador,  and  there  was  no 
corresponding  action  taken  by  the  Vatican 
to  send  a  personal  representative  of  the 
P('pe  to  Washington.  There  is  an  Apostolic 
Legation  in  Washington,  but  the  Papal 
Nuncio  here  is  not  considered  a  part  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  United 
States  Oovernment^ 

The  big  question  that  has  not  been  re- 
solved As  yet  is  the  value  of  having  a  personal 
representative  of  the  President  or  a  minister 
at  the  Vatican  to  make  sure  that  the  Holy 
See  knows  what  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment is  doing  and  saying  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  here  may  know  what 
the  policies  and  moves  of  the  Vatican  happen 
to  be  from  day  to  day. 

In  America  ther'e  is  a  partisan  controversy 
over  tUf  matter  of  Vatican  representation 
which  grows  out  of  tbe  age-old  effort  to  keep 
church  and  state  separate.  But  President 
Roosevelt  never  conceded  there  was  any 
danger  of  ImfMirlng  that  traditional  separa- 
tion by  building  a  liaison  arrangement  with 
the  Vatican  in  time  of  war.  President  Tru- 
man fdt  that  the  emergencies  of  the  post- 
war period  were  sufficiently  grave  to  require 
a  direct  contact  with  the  Vatican. 

VATICAlf  INrLXTXNCX  Cllli) 

When  it  is  realized  that  Catholic  political 
parties  are  the  l>alance  wheel  in  Oermany. 
France^  and  Italy,  and  that  the  Vatican's 
infiuence  extends  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
where  there  are  milUons  of  Catholics,  the 
importance  of  keeping  abreast  of  tbe  Vati- 
can's moral  power  as  it  is  being  exerted 
against  Commimist  imperialism  is  empha- 
sized and  the  case  for  a  special  envoy  to  tbe 
Holy  See  takes  on  a  different  aspect. 

The  group,  therefore,  which  wants  the 
powers  of  the  American  Ambasador  clarified 
has  performed  a  useful  service  because,  when 
the  clarifying  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that- 
America  is  failing  to  do  wlutt  many  of  the 
principal  countries  of  tbe  world  are  doing 
in  order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  Vatican 
policies  and  Information  gathered  from 
throughout  the  world. 

Also  it  will  be  found  that  the  Vatican  Is 
unhappy  about  the  absence  of  American 
representation  and  would  take  offense  at 
any  suggestion  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  perform  diplomatic  func- 
tions at  the  Holy  See  as  a  sideline.  This 
would  break  down  the  whole  principle  of 
diplomatic  representation  which  the  Vatican 
has  wltB  more  than  35  governments  through- 
out the  world. 


Boj  Scout  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KXW  TO*K 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  connection 
with  celebrating  Boy  Scout  Week,  are 
attending  in  Washington  in  great  num- 
bers.    No  doubt  every  one  of  you  have 


had  a  visit  from  one  of  these  future  citi- 
sens  of  America. 

I  have  participated  in  Boy  Scout  work 
for  almost  all  of  my  adult  life,  and  I  have 
foimd  no  more  satisfying  community 
endeavor. 

Every  one  of  us  who^ave  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  our  country  at  heart  should 
devote  at  least  some  time  to  this  finp 
movement  given  to  the  development  of 
the  youth  of  today  into  the  citizen  of 
tomorrow. 

The  following  poem,  entitled  "Building 
the  Bridge  for  Him."  written  by  Miss 
W.  A.  Dnnngoole,  is  most  apropos: 

BtmjiiNG  TRx  Bamox  rox  Hnc 
(By  W.  A.  Dromgoole) 
An  (dd  man.  traveling  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim. 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other 

side. 
And  buUded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man."  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near. 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  build- 
ing here; 
Tour  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

"Tou  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 
And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  bead: 
"Oood  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,"  be 

said. 
"There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  tills  way. 

"This  stream,  which  has  been  as  naught 

to  me. 
To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twUight  dim — 
Oood  friend.  I  am  buUdlng  this  bridge  for 

l^lm.** 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  remember  that  we 
enrich  our  own  lives  as  we  help  these 
boys  on  their  way  to  manhood. 


Revisions  of  tlie  19S4  Badfet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  isASsacBusKns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATtVXS 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd,  I  include  the  following  directive 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  with  a  view  to  revision  of  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 : 

With  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
following  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress,  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  established 
policies,  conctured  in  by  the  Cabinet,  to  be 
applied  in  arriving  at  reconunendations  for 
revisions  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget. 

These  policies  today  are  being  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Dodge  to  all  department  and  agency 
heads  In  the  executive  branch. 


It  Is  clear  that  the  Budget  wiy  not  l»e 
bro\ight  under  control  without  action  to  re- 
duce budgetary  obligational  authority,  re- 
duce the  level  of  expenditures,  critically  ex- 
amine existing  iH^3grams,  rectratn  oommlt- 
menta  for  new  programa.  and  geoMsUy  drlva 
for  greater  eOdency  and  tvdwccd  '"^ 


ii 


j 
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It  Is  the  policy  to  achieve  •  progrewive  re- 
duction of  Oovenunent  panonneL  lt>  ac- 
i*^w^r"»>»  this  each  department  and  agency 
bead  sball  Immediately  restrict  the  hiring  of 
additional  personnel.  No  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  until  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
posltloina  represented  by  vacancies  cannot  be 
eliminated,  ealstlng  employees  cannot  be 
shifted  to  cover  the  vacancies,  and  Increased 
efficiency,  better  utilisation  of  personnel,  or 
changes  In  standards  and  policies  make  the 
additions  \uinsoessary. 

oommuuTiox  ^.       | 

It  Is  tbs  poUey  to  proceed  only  wttH^icp]- 
ects  which  are  dearly  essential,  and  on  such 
projects  to  employ  the  strictest  standards  of 
economy. 

All  proposed  or  authorised  construction 
projects  on  which  work  has  not  yet  begim 
are  to  be  reviewed  and  construction  Initiated 
only  on  those  projects  which  meet  theee 
criteria. 

AU  going  construction  projects  are  to  be 
reviewed  according  to  the  same  criteria  and 
appropriate  action  taken,  including  action  to 
stop  the  work  if  this  appears  advisable. 

rBoaaAxs 

It  is  the  policy  to  operate  at  a  minimum 
level  of  coste  and  expenditures.  Tills  re- 
qulree  that  the  necessity  for  all  work  be 
questioned  and  action  be  taken  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  programs  and  hold  the  remain- 
der to  minimum  levels. 

The  January  rate  of  obligation  by  the 
department  or  agency  shall  not  te  Inereassd 
except  on  complete  Justification  and  apeolfio 
approval,  unless  such  increases  are  clearly 
neoeesary  to  meet  requlremente  fixed  by  law. 

There  will  be  an  Immediate  review  directed 
toward  recommendations  for  a  downward 
adjustment  of  program  levels  and  the  prob- 
able effect  of  such  adjustments. 

LXOISLATXOK 

Recommendations  pertaining  to  the  19M 
budget  are  to  Include  the  poeslbllltles  of 
makl9g  adjustments  In  subsequent  budgete 
where  It  appears  advisable  that  leglslaUon 
now  In  efliect  should  bs  amended  or  repealed. 

New  leglBlaUve  proposals  whleh  affect  fi- 
nancial requlremente  are  to  be  revfewed  In 
the  the  light  of  these  budget  policies. 

mtxNO 
AU  proposals  for  specific  revisions  of  de- 
partment and  agency  budgete  are  expected 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  early  as  possible  In  llarch  f or  tlM 
eonsldentlan  of  the  President. 


BroadcMt  of  Umm  Davia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ii»Bs>rHuan"iB  i 

ZN  THE  BOX7SS  OF  REPRaSXNTATTVBB 
Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Hi.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RiooBD,  I  include  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  broadcast  of  Elmer  Davis  on  Feb- 
ruarj  X  1053: 

TlM  President  promised  a  foreign  poliey  in 
the  spirit  of  true  bipartisanship:  but  some  of 
his  language  In  deeeribing  it.  though  perhapa 
neeesslteted  by  eampaign  speeches,  might 
weU  diaoourage  Demociatie  support.  Be  Is 
going  to  ask  Onngrsss  to  repudiate  what  he 
ealled  aeoret  undersftandlngi  at  the  past  with 
foreign  governments,  which  psrmlt  the  en- 
slaveifaent  of  friendly  peoplea.  Thia — whleh 
brought  lomlec  Bqpublioaa  spplauee  than 
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anything  elss  be  said — apparently  means 
Talte;  but  It  Is  a  partls&n's,  not  a  historian's 
deecrlptloiL.  Substantially  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment has  been  dead  since  the  Russians  broke 
their  pnxnlses:  formal  repudiation  of  It  cer- 
tainly does  no  barm,  but  It  wont  get  the 
Russians  out  of  the  countries  they  are  In — 
and  would  have  been  In.  even  If  there  had 
been  no  Talte  agreenwnt. 

The  President  confirmed  reports,  current 
for  some  days,  that  hs  would  order  the 
Seventh  Fleet  to  continue  to  protect  For- 
mcea  against  Chinese  Communist  Invasion, 
but  would  withdraw  Ite  instructions  to  i>re- 
vent  Chinese  KatlonaUst  attacks  on  the 
mainland.  The  immediate  Importance  of 
this  Is  far  lees  than  Chlna-firaters  In  Con- 
gress hops,  and  nervoiis  foreign  governmenU 
fear.  In  fact  the  Natlonallste  for  more  than  a 
year  past  have  been  conducting  commando 
raids  on  Communist  territory  from  Islands 
off  the  coast:  and  some  of  their  officials  said 
at  once  that  that  la  all  they  can  do.  (or  prob- 
ably another  year  at  least.  Headlines  over 
the  week  end  talked  of  unleashing  Chiang 
Kai-shek;  but  he  has  never  shown  much  en- 
thusiasm about  being  unleashed  at  any  par- 
ticular moment,  when  the  topic  came  up. 
This  new  order  may  compel  the  Communlste 
to  devote  somewhat  more  attention  and 
somewhat  larger  forcee  to  the  defense  of  the 
south  China  coast;  but  It  won't  mean  much 
more  than  that  unless  we  give  the  Aatlonal- 
iste  far  more  help  than  seems  at  present  to 
be  contemplated. 

But  the  Preeldent  said  ttiat  the  TThited 
Stetee  Navy  has  been  required  to  serve  as  a 
defenalve  arm  of  Communist  China,  while 
CtUneee  troope  are  killing  our  boys  In  Korea; 
he  used  such  language  three  times.  Now  look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war, 
when  that  two-way  order  to  the  fleet  was 
issued.  Nobody  was  talking  then  about 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  prospecte  of  reconquer- 
ing the  mainland;  the  only  queetion  was  how 
soon  the  Communlste  would  cross  the  stralta 
and  take  Formoea  as  they  had  taken  the  reet 
of  China.  That  order  prevented  that;  and 
at  a  time  when  Communist  China  had  not 
yet  come  into  the  Korean  war  It  attempted 
to  deprive  it  of  an  excuse  for  coming  in  by 
simply  neutralising  Formosa.  Red  China  did 
come  into  the  Korean  war.  and  that  phase  of 
the  order  lost  soms  of  ite  validity,  but  not 
all;  It  aimed  at  preventing  extension  of  the 
war  when  we  had  our  hands  full  with  the 
war  we  had.  Presimxably  the  President  did 
not  intend  a  deliberate  Imputetlon  against 
the  patriotism  as  well  as  the  Judgment  of 
the  late  administration;  but  whoever  per- 
suaded him  to  use  that  language  cast  a  very 
grave  reflection  on  his  imderstandlng  of 
current  history. 

Very  different  was  the  Preeldent's  langu- 
age in  discussing  the  sensitive  topic  of  Suro- 
pean  unity.  •  •  •  Kverythlztg  he  said  on 
that  subject  was  a  blend  of  truth  and  tact, 
which  ought  to  go  far  to  undo  the  effect 
of  the  Secretary  of  Stete's  brusque  Instruc- 
tions to  our  aUle«  to  unify  or  else. 


Ceatenary  of  MarH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  MBW 

ZN  THE  BOUSK  OP  RXPR18SNTATTW 

Monday.  February  9.  19Si 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uberty- 
lOYlng  people  throuffhout  the  world  grasp 
at  every  opportunity  to  Join  in  markinff 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  landmarks 
In  the  attainment  of  freedom  by  any  peo- 
ple In  any  part  of  the  world. 


Our  neighbor.  Cuba,  Is  now  e^bratlng 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  its 
great  heroes,  a  true  patriot  and  martsrr 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  a  mark  of  our  respect,  we  should 
join  in  that  celebration. 

In  that  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
place  before  you  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  10.  1853: 

CBMTBMaBT  OT  liASTt 

Cuba  and  the  whole  of  Spanish  America 
have  been  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  J<M*  Uuti.  It  is  strange  that  so 
little  was  done  here  in  the  United  States  to 
Jofh  in  these  tributes.  Ifartl  was  more  than 
a  Cuban  patriot  and  martyr,  and  he  did 
more  than  help  te  liberate  Cuba  from  the 
Spaniards.  Hs  is  one  of  the  towering  flguree 
of  hemispheric  history,  and  North  Americans 
can  be  proud  that  dtirlng  IS  years  of  his 
exile  he  lived  in  the  United  States  and  prob- 
ably did  more  to  interpret  our  country  te 
Ziatin  America  than  anyone  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  he  was  shot  down  In  battle  in  a 
brave  but  premat\ire  revolt  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1886  that  apparent  failure  was 
a  crowning  glory.  His  was  the  true  and 
fine  type  of  nationalism,  the  patriotism  of 
one  who  fighte  and  dlee  for  the  freedom  of 
his  nation  and  people.  Marti  was  a  rare 
mixttire  of  tha  inteileotual  w1m>  becomes  a 
man  of  aetion.  Tbera  were  few  Latin 
Americans  of  his  steture  in  the  nineteenth 
century  In  the  field  of  letters,  but  he  did 
more  than  write  inspiring  artieles;  he  lived 
what  he  wrote  and  he  died  for  his  ideals. 

The  range  of  Ifarti's  activities  did  not 
equal  that  of  the  two  great  Uberatore  earlier 
In  the  century — Simon  Bolivar  and  Joe*  ds 
San  Martin,  whose  field  was  almost  tha 
whols  of  South  America — but  if  Marti  only 
fov4(ht  for  CuiMm  Independence  1m  did  eo 
under  the  banner  of  universal  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  One  oomee  back  to 
the  lives  of  such  men  for  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  the  highest  sort.  The  national- 
ism which  is  now  rife  in  Latin  Amerloa 
(although  there  Is  litUe  of  it  in  Marti's  Cuba 
today)  Is  mainly  dsstructive.  xenophoble, 
anti-Tankee.  It  Is  not  for  anything*,  it  is 
negative  and  it  xises  unworthy  motives  and 
totalitarian  metliods  te  prevent  free<1iw 
Joe*  Marti  was  not  that  sort  of  natlonaiist. 
Be  was  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  Cuban 
beeaxise  he  fought  for  a  true  ideal  of  liberty 
and  for  truly  democratic  principles  of  social 
and  economic  Jxistlce.  Ideals  like  his  are 
not  quickly  achieved  in  any  country,  but 
they  become  poesibiUtise  because  men  like 
Joe«  Marti  are  willing  to  die  for  them. 


Gat  Tazei  Slraald  Not  Be  Dirertcd  to 
Otker  Pvposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  waaMiwaioit 
IN  THE  BOD8I  Of  RXPRBBSNTA'nvaB 

Friday.  February  $,  IfSJ 

Mir.  MACK  of  Washington.  My. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  material  gathered  tf 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  of  the 
House,  showing  the  great  Increase  which 
has  occurred  In  the  amount  of  money 
being  derived  In  taxes  from  automobile 
owners. 

Collections  from  taxes  obtained  by  the 
Federal  Gtoveinment  from  automobile 
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users  during  the  reetat  calendar  yean 
have  been: 

$1,143,677,468 
1. 379, 283, 93S 
1. 393. 418.  IIS 
1. 807. 9S4. 417 
1. 899.  774. 387 
3. 100,  066.  31S 

The  sources  of  the  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion in  taxes  collected  in  1953  from 
automobile  users  were  as  follows: 

From  the  S-cent-a-gallon  Federal  tax 
an  gasoline.  $861,538,071;  from  the  2- 
«8Dts-a-gallon  Federal  tax  on  Diesel  fuel. 
$14,683,785;  from  the  6-oents-a-fallon 
tax  on  lubricating  oils,  $92.288,893 ;  from 
the  10  percent  of  manufacturers'  whole- 
sale price  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and 
motorcycles.  $601,852,137;  from  the  8 
peroent  of  manufacturers'  wholesale 
prloe  excise  tax  on  busses,  trucks,  and 
traUers.  $187487.468;  from  the  8  percent 
of  manufacturers'  wholesale  price  excise 
tax  on  auto  parts  and  aooassorles,  $164,- 
610.037:  from  the  6-«ent8-per-pound  tax 
on  tires  and  8«cents-per -pound  tax  on 
tubes.  $187,866,845. 

Of  the  M.100.066.312  oolleeted.  durtaf 
the  calendar  year  1053.  from  spec^  taxes 
levied  solely  and  exclusively  on  motor- 
vehicle  users  only  8550  million  was  used 
by  the  Federal  Qovtmment  for  road- 
bulldlng  purpoaas.  The  remaining  more 
than  $1,500,000,000  was  diverted  to  other 
purposes. 

In  other  words.  36  cents  out  of  each 
$1  collected  In  spedal  taxes  from  the 
motor-vehicle  users  Is  being  used  for 
road  buUdlnf  while  74  oents  out  of  each 
doUar  Is  being  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

We  must  reverse  ttHs  trend  If  the  40.000 
fatalities  which  occur  on  our  hl^ways 
each  year  and  the  Injury  of  1,300.000 
others  In  automobile  accidents  are  to  be 
reduced. 


CoMliMiea  aa^  Bylaws  at  AMVETS  by 
tke  EigM  ABMial  NaliMal  CoBveatiMi, 
AafBsl  31,  liSI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aTDE  DOYLE 

or  OALXPoaNU 
or  TBS  H0U8I  OF  RXPBSSSMTATIVXB 

Thunday.  February  13.  19ti 

Mr.  DOTIX  Mr.  Spoaker.  about  • 
years  ago.  while  then  a  Member  nf  this 
great  legislative  body  also.  I  was  pleased 
and  honored  to  have  tlie  privilege  of 
calling  to  your  attention  the  first  set  of 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  AMVETS— 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  XL 
It  was  then  rated  a  "freihman."  a  new- 
comer In  the  galaxy  of  patrloUo  and 
veterans'  organisations.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  BvetikM  imd  Biy  dlstln- 
sulshed  eoUeafuea,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  AMVEIQ.  from  Its  very 
begUming  in  the  field  ot  patriotic  serv- 
ice and  devotion  to  the  Just  causes  of 
the  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
also  In  Uie  forefront  of  xipholdlng  and 
defending  the  customs  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  safeguarding  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  In  the  fMd  of  pro- 
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moUnf  the  eawe  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations,  this  rapidly  and  steadily 
glowing  group  <tf  American  eltiaens  has 
already  contributed  an  enduring  volume 
of  vlflorous  and  vigilant  leadership  to 
our  national  solidarity  and  righteous 
livings 

The  citation  presented  me  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  my  native  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  vice  national  commander 
is  naturally  very  highly  cherished  by 
me.  For  all  these  reasons  and  many 
others  which  I  will  not  here  recite.  It  Is 
a  pl'sasure  for  me  to  again  be  requested 
by  AMVETS  national  headquarters  to 
present  to  the  attention  of  your  dlstin* 
gulshed  self  and  all  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  most  recent  con- 
stitution and  bylaws. 

I  think  it  does  us  as  national  legisla- 
tors g<»od,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  presented 
squartiy  In  front  of  us  the  exact  text  and 
oontcttt  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
these  nationally  recogniaed  patriotic  veC 
erans'  groups.  The  AMVETS  is  one  of 
ttiese  very  groups,  and  Its  constitution 
and  bylaws  will  be  a  valuable  thing  for  us 
as  Congressmen  to  have  knowledge  of. 

On  February  10.  1863.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Rouse  Vet- 
erans* Affairs  Committee  at  the  time  the 
comodttee  was  favored  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  national  commander 
of  AMVETS.  Marshall  E.  MlUer;  at 
which,  time  he  made  a  most  Illustrious 
and  valuable  statement  on  the  AMVETS 
legislative  program  and  filed  with  the 
oommlttee  a  valuable  written  statement 
for  its  Information  and  accurate  guid- 
ance ^8  to  the  said  legislative  program. 

Following  is  the  letter  to  me  dated 
February  3  from  the  national  head- 
quarters, and  followtBg  it  is  the  text  of 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  as  furnished 
to  me  by  the  national  legislative  di- 
rector: 

AMVITS. 
WtMngton,  D.  C,  Febmary  i,  195i. 
The  Bbnor^Ie  Cltos  Dotlb. 
Jfeaee  o/  Bepreientattoat, 

Waahitiffton,  D.  C. 
DBAS  lis.  DoTUt:  Purraant  to  our  conTcr- 
•atlon,  X  am  eneloeixtg  for  your  pemeai  the 
revleed  eonatitutloxi  and  bylawi  of  AJfVBTB 
ae  adapted  by  the  delegatee  to  our  last  na- 
tional eoBTention  in  Orand  Bapids.  UXth^ 
iB  September  of  1083. 

InaiiDaueh  as  you  heve  been  very  kind  to 
na  in  the  peat  a«  demonttrated  by  your  ac- 
tion la  cubmlttlng  our  constitution  Into  the 
OcwustosrowAL  RccoRS,  we  would  sincerely 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  onoe  again  take 
this  action  in  order  that  the  offlclal  overall 
poliey,  alms,  and  purpoees  of  this  organisa- 
tion Slight  be  printed  as  a  oongreaslonal 
docunient. 

Tour  aartstanee  to  AMVKT8  in  this  and 
other  matters  is  sinoarely  appreoistad. 
Sinearaly  youra, 

Borm  B.  WosoK. 
frattonal  UyWetUM  Director. 

OUNSlI  raVKM    AMB    BT^WS    CV    AM  f SIS,    AS 

AaiiifaaD  Avevat  81^,  1988.  »t 
Amnnu,  NAtnatAx.  OoNvnmoir 


1«^  tha  Amerioaa  ▼alarnis  et  WCrM  Wet 
n.  fully  realtidng  our  reapcaalbmty  to  oar 
oomiwinlty.  to  our  Btata.  and  to  our  Nation. 
MBQOtato  ouiaalvee  for  tha  toUowtng  pur» 
poeeei  lb  uphold  and  daCend  tha  Oonatttai- 
Uon  of  the  United  Stotee;  to  aategoard  tha 
prlnett»^  <X  tt—Acm,  liberty,  and  juattoe  for 
all;  to  promoto  the  asase  of  peso*  and  good 


•wm  amaog  natloaa;  to  maintain  tnvlolato 
-the  frueootn  of  oar  oofontry;  to  pieeai  >e  tke 
fxindamentals  ot  demooraey;  to  perpetoato 
the  frtendahlp  and  aaeoeletlons  of  the  8eo- 
ood  World  War;  and  to  dadlaate  ootaelrea  to 
the  eauae  of  mutoal  aaaiatanoe.  thla  by  tha 
grace  of  Ood. 

Aaneu  t.  WAwa 
The  name  of  thla  organiaation  ahall  ba 
AlfVBTS  (American  Vetarana  of  World  Wio- 
IX),  and  tt  ahall  he  hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
AMVBIS. 

ABnoLs  n.  anas 

The  alma  and  purpoeea  of  thia  organisa- 
tion are  aa  followa: 

I.  To  aerve  our  country  in  peaee  aa  la 
war;  to  build  and  matataln  the  welfare  o( 
the  United  Statee  of  America  toward  laating 
proeperlty  and  peaee  for  all  ita  inhabitants. 

3.  To  encourage,  in  keeping  with  the  poll- 
ciee  of  o\u  Ooremment,  the  eatabUahment 
of  a  oonereto  plan  to  eecure  permanent  ia> 
tematlOBal  peace  and  to  aaaiat  m  the  inain- 
tenanoe  of  international  peace. 

3.  TO  Inaptre  in  our  membership  a  aenM 
of  reaponaiblUty.  and  to  develc^  ieadarahlp 
for  the  preservation  of  our  American  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

4.  To  help  unify  divergent  groupa  in  the 
over-all  intareat  ot  Amerloan  democracy. 

6.  TO  train  our  youth  to  become  pur- 
poaaful  dtiaana  in  a  democracy  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  reaponaibiUtiea  aa  waU  as 
the  privllegea  of  dttaanahlp. 

4.  To  oooperato  with  all  duly  raoogniaad 
exlaUng  veteran  orgaaiaatlona  la  the  fur- 
theranoe  of  the  alaoa  ot  World  War  O 
vetarana. 

7.  To  laaure  the  orderly  return  ot  the  vet- 
eran to  elvUian  life  by  protecting  hia  righto 
aa  an  individual  whUe  he  la  atlli  la  unifona. 

i.  To  aapedtto  and  aaaiat  in  the  rehahUita- 
tioa  of  tha  veteran  by  oaintanaaca  of  em- 
ployment aervioea.  aponaorlng  eduoatloaial 
opporttuiltiaa,  and  providixkg  oounael  on  in- 
aurance.  houalng,  recreation,  pereonal  proh- 
iema,  hoapttalisation.  and  veterans*  benefits* 

8.  TO  act  ifts  a  lialaon  agent  between  tht 
veteran  and  the  OovemaMnt 

10.  To  provide  an  organisation  to  encour- 
age feliowahip  among  aU  veterana  ot  Worl4 
war  XL 

II.  To  keep  tha  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  vetarana  at  World  War  II  f  oughS 
or  aerved  to  pieaaiva  peace,  liberty,  and  de* 
mooraoy  for  their  Nation. 


1.  Aicvrrs  ahaU  he 
with  a  national  headquartan.  located  ia 
Waahlngton,  D.  O.,  and  a  departOMat  tn  the 
Diatrlct  of  Columbia  and  in  each  Stato  and 
Territory  of  the  Uhited  Btotea.  IL^oeai  poets 
ahall  be  formed  within  auch  depaartmentt, 
and  latormadlato  administrative  groups  may 
be  created  by  the  national  executive  commit* 
tee  and  the  d^iaitment  executive  commit* 
taea.  to  funetloix  irlthla  their  reapeotiTS 
Jurladletion  where  sueh  action  la  deemed 
advlaabie. 

Sao.  3.  Hie  national  headquartara  shall 
be  nompoaed  of  the  national  oOoacs.  both 
aleotive  aad  appdntiva.  and  tha  maaabara  of 
the  aatlonal  eaeeutiva  eoanatttaa.  It  ahaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  national  ottoera  to  ad- 
vanea  tha  oausa  of  Amnm.  to  carry  oat  its 
aina  aad  purposes,  aad  to  provide  tha  ma- 
chinery for  realtsatton  of  the  plana  and 
polieiea  astahUBhad  by  the  mandatM  at  the 
aattoaal  eoavaatlon  and  the  national  aaaou* 
tiva  ooamtttoa. 

Sao.  8.  TIM  United  Btotea  Is  divided 
thatoBoaSng  dlatilrtai 

Dlatrlot  X:  IfBiiM.  VermoBt.  New 
Aire,  New  Tosh.  Bhode  ttland. 
aatla.  Ooanecttaot.  aad  New  Jeraey. 

DIatitet  n:  Fanaaylvaala.  MaryiaBd. 
Weet  Virgtola.  Vlrgtola.  Merth  ( 

T^iinssasi.  aad  She  Ptotiiu  oC 
Oolimihla. 
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Dlstrtct  nz:  South  CaroUnm.  Cl«orgift,  Plor- 
Ids.  Alalxma.  OUflLtMnna.  Miaateslppl,  LouJal- 
moM^  UMt  Arkanasa. 

DUtrlct  IV:  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  ICa- 
aourl.  Iowa,  WfiMgan.  lUnneaota.  and  Wla> 
cofiain. 

District  V:  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota. North  Dakota.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Montana. 

District  VI:  Texas.  New  Ifezloo.  Arlaona, 
XTtah.  Nerada.  Idaho.  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Caitfomia. 

Anrsxanr.  itzacaaasHip 
Sacnoir  1.  Any  person  who  serred  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
tr  any  American  oltlaen  who  aerred  in  the 
armed  forces  of  an  Allied  Nation  of  the 
Utated  States,  on  or  after  September  16. 1940, 
and  before  the  legal  termination  of  World 
War  n.  Is  eligible  for  regular  membership  in 
AlfVXTS.  proTlded  such  service  when  ter- 
minated by  discharge  or  release  from  sctWe 
duty  be  by  honorable  discbarge  or  separation. 
No  person  who  Is  a  member  of.  or  who  adTO- 
cates  the  principles  of.  any  organisation  be- 
lieving in.  or  working  for.  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force,  and 
no  person  who  refuses  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  privileged  to  become,  or  continue  to  be.  a 
member  of  this  organisation. 

Sac.  a.  Honorary  memboshlps  shall  not  be 
granted,  m  lieu  thereof,  eertlflcatee  of  merit 
may  be  awarded  by  a  suitably  inscribed  award 
given  to  those  rendering  distinct  eervlee  to 
the  community  and  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  Such  awards  may  be  made  by  posts, 
intermediate  administrative  groups.  State 
departments,  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee, or  the  national  convention.  Awards  by 
posts  and  Intermediate  administrative 
groups  must  be  approved  by  department  ex- 
eeutlve  commltteea.  No  member  of  AMVBTS 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  cartillcate  at 
merit. 

^URKXB  T.  If  ATIOWSIa  OOMTSMTIOIf 

SacrnoH  1.  A  national  convention  shall  be 
held  annually,  prior  to  October  1,  at  a  time 
and  place  flxed  by  the  previous  convention, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  selection  by  the 
convention,  then  by  the  national  executive 
committee,  and  shall  constitute  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  AMVXT8. 

Sbc.  %.  The  national  convention  shall  tiom- 
pnse  the  following  delegates: 

(a)  Each  local  post  shall  elect  one  delegate 
and  one  alternate. 

(b)  Bach  department  shall  choose  one  del- 
jsgate  and  one  alternate  at  Its  convention, 
which  shall  be  held  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  opening  date  of  the  national  con- 
vention. 

(e)  Bach  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
at  the  national  convention,  but  the  national 
commander  shall  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Ssc.  8.  Bach  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  Alternates  shall  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  de^iqgates.  except  they 
shall  vote  only  in  their  delegate's  absence. 

8BC.  4.  No  delegates  of  accredited  posts  or 
departments  shall  be  seated  at  the  national 
convention  unless  their  respective  posts  or 
departments  shall  be  fully  paid  up  in  all 
thsir  accounts  with  national  headquarters 
and  their  accounts  and  tnembership  shall  be 
certified  as  of  30  days  prior  to  the  opening 
date  of  the  national  convention.  No  poat 
or  department  delegate  or  alternate  shall 
be  permitted  to  register  as  such  without  a 
membership  card  or  other  satisfactory  evi- 
dence identifying  him  as  a  msml>er  of  the 
post  or  department  from  which  he  is  regis- 
tering. 

Sac.  5.  Two  himdred  voting  delegates  reg- 
istered at  the  national  convention  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  At  least  50  percent  of  the 
delegates  registered  at  the  national  conven- 
tion must  be  present  on  the  floor  of  Um  oon- 
vention  to  constitute  a  quorum. 


AXTICLX  VI.   NATIONAL   OmCBIS 

SscnoN  1.  The  national  convention  shall 
elect  a  national  commander,  finance  officer, 
provost  marshal.  Judge  advocate,  and  a  sur- 
geon general.  All  women  delegates  in  meet- 
ing assembled  at  the  national  convention 
shall  select  a  nominee  for  the  office  of  vice 
commander  at  large,  who  shall  be  a  woman, 
which  nomination  shall  be  acted  upon  and 
ratifled  by  the  convention.  Bach  district  in 
meeting  assembled  at  the  national  conven- 
tion shall  select  a  nominee  for  the  office  of 
national  vice  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions shall  be  acted  upon  and  ratified  by  the 
convention.  No  elected  commander  or  vice 
commander  shall  succeed  himself  or  herself 
in  office  unless  they  are  filling  such  office  by 
succession  or  election  to  a  vacancy  occurring 
between  national  conventions. 

Sac.  a.  All  the  elective  national  officers 
shall  be  members  of  the  national  executive 
committee. 

Sxc.  S.  The  national  commander,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  appoint  an  executive 
director,  a  service  director,  a  legislative  di- 
rector, and  a  program  director  whenever  va- 
cancies occxur  in  such  offices.  The  national 
commander,  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  national  executive  committee,  shall 
also  appoint  and  have  the  power  to  remove  a 
national  inspector  general,  national  his- 
torian, and  a  national  chaplain. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  No  salaried  appointed  officer 
may  be  discharged  without  the  approval  of 
the  personnel  committee,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  national  commander,  the  two 
immediate  past  national  commanders,  and 
two  members  chosen  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
ocmmlttee  fOUowlng  the  annual  national 
convention.  Salaries  of  elective  and  appoin- 
tive ofDoers  shall  be  fixed  by  the  personnel 
committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

(b)  The  national  commander  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  any  appointed  officer  for 
cause  and  to  appoint  an  acting  officer  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  suspended  officer  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  personnel  committee. 
At  the  time  of  such  suspension  the  national 
commander  shall  set  forth  in  writing  the 
cause  for  such  suspension  and  shall  forward 
this  to  members  of  the  personnel  committee 
and  the  siispended  oOicer.  Such  written 
cause  shall  constitute  the  complaint  upon 
which  the  personnel  committee  shall  pass  In 
determining  whether  the  suspended  officer 
shall  be  removed  from  office.  An  appointed 
officer  shall  not  receive  salary  during  the 
period  he  is  suspended  from  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

(c)  Hiring,  firing,  and  esUbllshment  of 
salaries  of  all  national  headquarters  em- 
ployees shall  be  vested  in  the  executive  direc- 
tor. An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
executive  director  may  be  taken  to  the  per- 
sonnel committee,  provided  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  service  officers. 

(d)  An  elective  officer  may  be  removed 
from  office  only  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
national  executive  committee  after  written 
charges  against  such  officer  shall  have  been 
preferred  and  furnished  by  registered  mall  to 
the  officer  concerned  and  to  the  members  of 
the  national  executive  committee.  A  fvill 
hearing  shall  be  held  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  on  charges  preferred  by  an 
elected  national  officer  or  by  three  members 
of  the  national  executive  committee.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  held  within  30  days  after 
the  charges  are  preferred  and  mailed. 

(e)  Procedure  for  removal  from  office  of 
elected  cancers  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
national  executive  committee  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  national  Judge  advocate. 

Ssc.  5.  A  candidate  for  public  office  shall 
resign  his  national  elective  office.  A  national 
officer  in  AMVBTS  shall  not  bold  any  paid 
public  office.  National  officers  elected  at  a 
national  convention  shall  be  Installed  in  of- 
fles  ai  the  same  session  at  which  thsy  a(« 


elected,  but  their  terms  at  office  shall  co- 
incide with  the  fiscal  year  as  herein  provided. 

Sac.  6.  The  national  executive  committee 
shall,  at  its  initial  meeting  following  each 
national  convention,  establish  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  post  of  national  commander 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  from 
among  the  national  vice  commanders. 

Sbc.  7.  In  the  event  a  vacancy  occurs  In 
the  office  of  the  national  vice  commander 
other  than  the  vice  commander  at  large,  the 
departments  within  the  respective  districts 
shall  hold  an  election  to  fill  such  vacancy. 
If  no  election  is  held  within  30  days  of  noti- 
fication to  the  departments  by  national 
headquarters  of  the  vacancy,  the  national 
commander  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment, subject  to  approval  by  the  national 
executive  committee. 

Sxc.  8.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  any 
elective  office  other  than  the  national  com- 
mander or  the  national  vice  commanders,  the 
national  commander  shall  fill  such  vacancy 
by  appointment  subject  to  approval  of  tha 
national  exacuttvs  oommittes. 

aancLB  vn.  matiomai.  Kxsconva  coMMimB 
SauTiON  1.  T%e  administrative  power  be» 
tween  national  oonvsntions  shall  ba  isslad 
In  tba  national  aascuUva  «ommttt««.  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  national  oom- 
mander,  the  immediata  p^t  **^^««>»*»i  com« 
mander,  the  seven  national  vice  commaxMlsn, 
all  other  elected  national  offlcsra.  and  the 
national  executive  committeeman  from  each 
(vganlsed  department.  Kach  of  the  abova 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  except 
the  national  commander,  who  shall  vote  only 
in  case  of  a  tie.  Bach  department  shall  atact 
an  alternate  national  executive  committaa- 
Buax  to  serve  in  the  absence  of  the  naticHial 
executive  committeeman  from  that  depart- 
ment. 

Sac.  2.  Bach  national  executive  committee- 
man shall  take  office  upon  the  adjournment 
of  the  department  convention  at  which  ha  la 
elected  and  serve  until  his  successor  is  duly 
elected  and  qualified.  Bach  such  wMttfwytf 
executive  committeeman  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  2  years,  one-half  of  the  departments 
electing  committeemen  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  ths  national  executive 
committee  shall  be  dslsgatas  to  the  national 
convention,  each  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Asncuc  vm.  ntrtMntMHT  oaoAinzATioir  ' 
SacnoM  1.  Bach  SUte  or  Territorial  area  of 
the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  depart- 
ment and  shall  be  chartered  as  such  provided 
they  have  a  minimum  of  5  chartered  posts 
and  a  minimum  of  300  members  wltiiln  their 
State  or  Territorial  area.  The  minimum  ra- 
qulrements  must  be  constantly  maintained  to 
preserve  this  status.  New  departments  shall 
be  chartared  by  the  national  oommander 
upon  the  approval  of  the  national  executive 
conunlttee.  Each  department  ahftU  submit  a 
copy  of  Its  department  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  any  amendments  thereto  to  the 
national  Judge  advocate  for  approval.  The 
recommendations  of  the  national  Judge  advo- 
cate shall  be  submitted  to  the  national  ek^ 
ecutive  committee  for  its  approval.  Bach 
department  shall  conduct  its  own  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  not  less  than  30  days  before 
the  opening  date  of  the  annual  national  con- 
vention, at  which  time  it  shall  elect  depart- 
ment officers  and  Its  delegate  and  alternate 
to  the  national  convention  and  Its  national 
executive  committeeman  and  alternate. 

Sxc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  depart- 
ment to  aid  in  the  organisation  of  local  posts 
and  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  poUcles  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  national  headquarters  in 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  this  consti- 
tution. 
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sancu  EL  rcmt  oaoAivtiATioN 
SscnoM  1.  Local  posto  may  be  formed  by 
10  eligible  individuals,  by  making  applica- 
tion to  their  department,  and  if  there  be  no 
organized  department,  by  making  applica- 
tion directly  to  the  national  headquarters. 


ii 


If  the  dsiNUtmsnt  approVM.  tha  tpfUctMaa. 
shall  be  forwardad  to  tiia  national  haad- 
quarters  and  a  charter  aliall  be  Issuad. 

Sac.  a.  Posts  shall  ba  g>vamed  locally  by 
their  own  oOotta  cboaan  according  to  thatr 
own  oonstitutioD  and  bjlaws.  They  shall 
ba  subject  and  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  ths  nation;  U  and  department 
headquarters;  and  any  provision  of  a  depart- 
ment or  post  constitutioa  fotind  to  bs  in 
conflict  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  ot  this 
constitution.  shaU  ba  null  and  void.  Ofltoecs 
of  posts  and  dspartsaents  shall  use  the  aqtav- 
alent  titles  providad  for  national  cOloan  in 
Ibis  oonsUtution. 

SBTICLa  X.  maMOBB 

*  Sscnow  1.  All  nsticrnal  finances  of 
■AMVBTS  ihall  bs  under  nhe  control  of  the 
national  executive  otHnmtttos.  which  shall 
delegate  sufficient  genaral  and  specific  au- 
thority to  the  finance  oommittae  to  carry 
out  the  usual  duties  of  a  Inance  commtttas. 
T%s  finance  committee  s]iall  make  perlodio 
reports  at  all  stated  mestkifs  of  the  national 
axecutiva  eocnmlttaa,  and  an  anntml  report 
to  the  national  oonvsnUon.  Ravsnus  shall 
be  derived  from  annual  duea  and  other 
souroas  approved  toy  ths  sBseuttva  eooi- 
mittea. 

Ssc.  a.  An  annual  budget  shaU  toe  sub- 
Bkitted  for  approval  at  ths  November  msetii>g 
of  tha  natkmid  axscutlrs  committee.  It 
Shan  ba  pta pared  by  tha  finance  committee 
which  shall  have  reoelvad  a  proposed  budget 
from  the  new  national  commander.  In  tha 
tvent  that  the  budget  Is  not  approved,  a 
btidget  committaa  eonalsting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  tha  exacntiva  oommlttaa  dudl  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  oommandar  to  pre- 
pare such  budget  for  presentation  to  tha 
executive  eommittaa  at  the  saM  November 
meeting. 

Ssc.  8.  Tha  flnanea  eommlttae  «hall  oon- 
slst  of  five  mambera,  one  of  whom  atiall  be 
appointed  by  tha  retiring  national  com- 
mander, one  by  tha  Incoming  national  com- 
mander, two  wm  ba  alaetad  by  the  national 
aseeutivs  eocnmlttaa.  and  the  fifth  will  be 
ths  national  finanoa  officer.  The  finance  of- 
ficer will  be  the  chairman  of  this  commlttse. 

Sec.  4.  The  fiscal  year  shall  ba  October  1  to 
September  80. 

AXTKXX  XI.   PISCIPLXira 

SacnoM  1.  Disciplinary  rulaa  relative  to 
local  posts  shall  bs  prascribad  by  the  depart- 
ments. 

Sac.  a.  Ths  national  axecutiva  oommittae. 
after  notice  and  hearing  before  a  subcom- 
mittee, may  canoaU  suspend,  or  revoke  the 
charter  of  any  department  for  good  and  suf- 
flclant  cauaa  to  it  appearing.  Procedure 
for  such  action  ataall  be  prescribed  by  the 
national  Judge  advoeata.  In  the  event  at 
the  cancellation,  auipension,  or  revocation 
of  any  charter  of  any  department,  the  sus- 
pended body  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  next  national  convention. 

Sac.  8.  In  ths  event  of  such  action,  the  na- 
tional asecuMve  committee  Is  empowered 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  department 
whoee  charter  is  suspended  or  revoked  until 
tiie  next  department  convention,  but  Is 
boxmd  by  ths  constitution  and  by-laws  there- 
of. At  the  next  department  convention,  new 
department  officers  must  be  selected  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  departznant. 


Bacnon  l.  Any  member  in  good  standing 
may  change  his  post  or  department  and  may 
Join  a  new  post  without  rspsying  the  cur- 
rent annual  duea. 

Sac.  %  Such  transfers  shall  bs  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  posts  and  departments 
involved. 

Aamxs  zm.  ■nasDiABT  oaoAMaunosrs 
StcncM   1.  A  aabildiary  organiaatton  of 
AMVBTS  may  ba  satabllahad  only  toy  a  pro- 
vision of  this  eonstitutton. 


xnr.  AuxniAazaa 
SacnoM  1.  AMVETB  recognlass  a  subsidiary 
ccgaailaatlon  known  aa  the  AMVBTS  Aux- 
lUaiy. 

— c.  i.  <a)  Blglbility  for  memberdilp  in 
AMVBTB  auxiliary  is  limttad  to  the  mothos 
and  wlvaa,  rsgardlsas  of  age.  and  to  daugh- 
tsrs  and  sisters  not  less  than  18  years  of 
sge,  of  regular  members  of  AMVBTS;  and 
mothers  and  widows,  regardless  of  age,  and 
daughters  and  aisters  not  less  than  18  years 
of  ags  of  daosasad  veterans  who  would  have 
been  ellglbls  for  membership  in  AMVBTB. 
Ths  term  mother  shall  be  construed  so  ss  to 
Include  any  female  member  of  the  family  of. 
or  any  female  guardian  of,  such  parson  or 
rtaresieed  veteran  who  has  exercised  or  Is 
axarclsing  the  care  and  responaibUity  for 
ths  rearing  of  such  person  or  deceased  vet- 


(tt)  Any  member  of  the  auxiliary  who  has 
been  duly  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
auxiliary  under  the  provisions  of  section  a 
(a),! article  XIV.  shall  ba  allowed  to  ramain 
a  mtmbsi  of  the  auxiliary  ao  long  as  she  ra- 
maiika  a  msasbar  In  good  standing. 

sac.  S.  (a)  The  auxiliary  shaU  be  under 
tha  leontrol  of  the  national  oommander  and 
tha  Inatkmal  axeootiva  ooounlttae.  providad. 
howwvar.  that  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  any  way  remove  the  Jurisdic- 
tion hereinafter  given  to  the  national  or- 
ganisation and  to  departmanta  over  oor- 
respondlng  units  of  ths  auxiliary. 

(b)  Badi  department  auxiliary  shall  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  department 
whose  name  It  beara.  Bach  department 
auxiliary  ahall  be  Identical  In  geographical 
Ilnktts  within  the  respective  department  of 
tha  AMVBTS  and  shall  be  known  and  iden- 
tified by  the  same  name. 

Sac.  4  (a)  Bvwy  auxiliary  shaU  be  affiliated 
with  an  AMVBTB  poet,  and  carry  ths  cor- 
responding nxunber  of  that  post. 

(b)  No  auxiliary  to  any  post  shaU  bs 
formed  until  approved  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  a  stated  meeting,  due 
notice  of  tiie  propoeed  formation  having 
been  given  the  entire  membership  of  said 
post  16  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

(d^  Bach  local  auxiliary  shall  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  ot  the  poet  whose  number 
itbaars. 

<d)  No  suxlllary  shall  be  formed  when  no 
post,  exists. 

(a)  On  and  after  January  1,  1849.  any 
auxiliary  not  aflUiated  with  an  existing 
AMVBTB  post  shall  not  be  recognized  and 
■halt  surrender  Its  charter  and  such  proper- 
ties it  may  possess  to  the  duly  recognised 
axixiUary  officer  or  officers. 

sac.  5  (a)  A  post  may,  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  msmbers  present  at  a  meeting 
following  a  {Hinted  or  written  notice  mailed 
or  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  poet  in 
good  standing  at  least  10  days  before  said 
meeting,  vote  to  disband  its  auxiliary,  such 
notice  to  show  contamplstsd  action  and  the 
reason  therefor.  Following  such  action  by 
a  post,  this  action  shall  be  certified  to  and 
forwarded  through  the  State  department  of 
AmVbTS  with  proper  notice  in  writing,  to 
the  national  auxiliary  liaison  officer  and  to 
the  national  commander,  who  shall  direct 
the  cancellation  of  the  charter  of  the  auxil- 
iary only  aftM*  investigation  by  him  that  it 
Is  to  ths  best  Interest  of  the  AMVBTS  to 
do  so. 

(b)  In  case  of  ths  discontinuance  of  a 
post  by  volimtary  surrender  of  its  charter 
or  b(y  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  or  by  an- 
nulment of  the  ehtrXer,  the  status  ot  its 
auxiliary.  If  any,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
nftt»>^*i  commander,  but  if  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  charter,  its  name  will  be  changed, 
if  necessary,  within  90  dsys  so  that  it  wUl 
not  appear  to  ba  an  auxiliary  to  its  former 
postk 

(ci)  Tlis  national  oommander  may  direct 
a  suspsnslon  or  cancellation  of  the  charter 
of  any  auxiliary  upon  reoommendation  of  the 
dspartmant  commander  having  Jurisdiction. 


when  It  is  shown  that  ths  auxlUary  has  ha- 
come  a  detriment  to  tha  post. 

Ssc.  6.  In  the  event  of  a  surrandar.  oaa- 
ctf lation  or  forfeiture  of  an  auxiliary  charter 
to  a  post,  all  moneys,  official  records,  prop- 
erty, and  other  paraphernalia  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  such  officer  or  officers  as  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  national  auxil- 
iary provide:  however,  in  case  such  auxiliary 
is  reinstated  or  recognised  within  a  period 
of  8  years,  such  moneys,  papers,  etc..  orig- 
inally forfeited  by  such  axixiliary  shall  ba 
delivered  to  such  reorganlaed  or  new  auxil- 
iary in  connection  with  the  charter. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  national  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  within  SO  days  after  her  induction 
to  said  office,  shall  transmit  to  the  national 
commander  a  complete  Itemiaed  report  of 
the  flnanrlsl  standing  of  the  national  axix- 
illary  for  tha  information  of  the  national 
commando-  and  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  All  books  and  records  of  the  national 
axixiliary  shall  be  made  available  to  the  na- 
tional commander  or  national  axecutiva 
committee  on  raqueat  for  althar  axamlnatloa 
or  audit. 

Sbc  8.  AMVBTS  racognlaa  a  subaldiary  or- 
ganisation to  IM  known  as  Sackettee.  a  fun 
and    honor   organisation   of    tha   AMVBTS 
Auxiliary,  which  ahall  exist  on  tha  «^*^<r«^^^ 
department,  and  local  levals. 

Sac.  9.  No  national  fund-ralaixtg  activltias 
can  be  sponsored  by  tha  National  Auxiliary, 
or  any  of  its  subsidiarlss.  srlthout  i»iar  ap- 
proval of  the  national  eaacutiva  oommlttaa 
of  AMVBTS. 


Section  1.  AMVBTS  recognises  a  subsld- 
iary  organlxation  known  as  AMVBTS  Sad 
Sacks  of  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Sxc.  a.  Membership  in  Sad  Sacks  shall  ba 
limited  to  members  in  good  standing  of 
AMVBTB. 

Sac.  3.  Sad  Sacks  shaU  be  governed  by 
a  constitution  and  bylaws  approved  by  tha 
national  executive  committee. 

Sac.  4.  No  national  fund-raising  activi- 
ties can  be  sponsored  by  the  National  Ssd 
Sacks  organization  or  any  of  its  subsldlartos 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  AMVETS. 


AancLs  xvx.  ssavica  foumsatiom 
Section  1.    AMVETS  recognlae  a  subsid- 
iary organization  known  as  AMVETS  National 
Service  Foundation. 

ASnCLX  XVH.  CONVXNTION  coaposATioir 
Section  1.    AMVBTS  recognlae  a  subsid- 
iary organisation  known  as  AMVBTS  National 
Convention  Corporation. 

ABTICLB    XVUl.  I'OBLICATIONS 

Section  1.  All  publications  bearing  the 
name  AMVETS,  published  by  ths  national 
organisation.  State  departments,  posts, 
auxiliaries.  Sad  Sacks,  or  any  other  branch 
or  affiliate  of  AMVBTS.  shaU  be  under  tha 
supervision  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee, which  shall  delegate  sufficient  gen- 
eral and  specific  authority  to  the  publica- 
tions committee  to  carry  out  the  neeeasary 
duties.  Copies  of  all  such  publications  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  publications 
committee. 

Sec.  a.  The  publications  committee  shall 
consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  new  national  com- 
mander, one  by  the  retiring  national  com- 
mander, and  one  elected  by  the  national 
executive  ccmmittea.  Tha  new  national 
commander  ahall  designate  the  chairman. 

ASnCUl  XIX.  AMBNDlfXNTS 

Section  I.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total 
authorized  delegates  present  at  any  AMVBT 
national  convention.  Proposed  amendments 
for  adtlon  of  the  national  convention  must 
.be  submitted  by  a  department  oonventkui. 
department  executive  committee,  or  tha  na- 
tional executive  oommlttaa  to  the  nattraial 
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eommandCT.  and  by  him  and /or  the  prov- 
ing body  to  the  Mveral  departments  and 
members  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee, by  mall,  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
oonvenlnK  of  the  next  national  convention. 
Thla  constitution  may,  however,  be  amended 
by  any  national  convention  without  notice, 
by  unanimous  vote. 

BTiAwa  or  AMVCT8 

ABTicLB  L  ir  ATWiux.  sxacxmvs  comcrms 

BacnoH  1.  In  caae  of  death,  removal  n'om 
offloe  or  resignation  of  a  national  executive 
committeeman,  his  duly  elected  alternate 
will  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  said  com- 
mitteeman. Each  depuisnent  shall  elect  an 
alternate  national  executive  committeeman. 
In  the  event  of  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  catlonal  executive  committeeman  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
executive  oonunittee  meeting,  the  duly 
elected  alternate  shall  cast  the  vote  of  the 
said  national  executive  committeeman. 

Bbc.  a.  Stated  meetings  of  the  national 
execi  tlve  committee  shall  be  held  as  foUows: 
One  Immediately  preceding  the  national  con- 
vention, one  immediately  following  the  na- 
-tlonal  convention,  one  In  the  month  of 
Novembor,  and  one  In  the  month  of  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  upon  reason- 
able notice  at  the  call  of  the  national  com- 
mander. The  national  commander  shall  call 
a  meeting  of  the  national  executive  conmxit- 
tee  upon  the  written  request  of  the  national 
executive  committeemen  from  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  organised  departments. 

Skc.  S.  a  majority  of  the  memlsen  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  national  execu- 
tlv3  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  national  commander  shall  name 
such  committees  as  he  shall  deem  advisable 
and  he  shall  also  appoint  delegates  to  the 
World  Veterans'  Federation  and  to  the  AU- 
Ameiican  Conference  to  Combat  Commu- 
nism, subject  to  ratification  by  the  national 
executive  committee,  at  its  next  meeting 
succeeding  the  appointment.  Such  ap- 
pointees shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  administration  appointing  them  ^n^^ 
shall  terminate  upon  the  Inauguration  of  a 
new  national  commander. 

Bmc.  6.  The  national  finance  coimulttee 
shall  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget,  and  the  handling  of  funds, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  national  exec- 
utive committee. 

Sac.  6.  The  national  executive  committee 
shall  approve  the  appointment  and  em- 
ployment of  proper  officers  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  afllalrs  of  AMVCTS  and  pre- 
scribe their  duties  and  compensation. 

Sac.  7.  Any  national  ofllcer,  committee 
chairman,  member  of  a  c(»nmlttee.  or  other 
authorized  representative,  may  receive  re- 
imbursement for  his  authorised  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  organization.  At  each 
meeting  of  the  national  executive  committee, 
the  finance  ofllcer  shall  report  all  such  dis- 
bursements since  the  last  meeting  of  said 
committee  for  its  approval. 

8bc.  8.  All  questions  affecting  the  eligi- 
bility for  office  and  conduct  of  national 
officers  shall  be-  referred  to  and  determined 
by  the  national  executive  committee.  All 
questions  affecting  the  eUglblllty  for  office 
and  conduct  of  the  national  executive  com- 
nkltteemen.  department  officers,  or  members 
of  department  executive  committees  may  be 
referred  to  and  determined  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  department  Involved. 
aancLs  n.  suma  or  omcaBs 
Sacnoir  1.  The  national  c<»nmander  shall 
be  the  executive  head  of  AMVXT8  with  full 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
national  constitution,  the  national  bylaws, 
and  the  will  of  the  national  convention  and 
national -executive  committee.  He  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  are  usually  inci- 
dent to  the  office. 

Sac.  a.  National  vice  commanders:  Hie  na- 
tional vie*  oonunanders  shall  act  as  repre- 
•entatlvea  of  the  national  commander  in  all 


nxatters  referred  to  them  by  him.  and  shall 
upon  his  request  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  national  convention  or  national  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  \isually  Incident  to  the  office. 
Sxo.  3.  National  executive  director:  The 
national  executive  director  shall  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  policies  and 
mandates  of  the  national  convention,  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  the  na- 
tional conunander.  He  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  all  divisions  at  national  heiul- 
quarters.  issue  such  directives  as  may  be 
necessary  to  departments  and  poets,  act  for 
the  national  commander  during  his  absence 
from  national  headquarters,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  usually  Incident 
to  the  office.  He  shall  serve  at  the  pleastuv 
of  the  national  conunander  and  the  national 
executive  committee.  He  shall  be  the  per- 
sonnel ofllcer  for  all  employees  at  national 
headquarters. 

Sac.  4.  The  national  finance  ofllcer:  The 
national  finance  officer  shall  be  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  the  national  organization. 
All  checks  disbursing  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tional organization  shall  be  signed  by  two 
or  more  persons  as  designated  by  the  na- 
tional executive  committee,  and  the  finance 
ofllcer  shall  make  reports  of  the  condition 
of  the  national  treasury  when  called  for  by 
the  national  commander  or  national  execu- 
tive committee.  The  national  finance  officer 
shall  furnish  a  surety  bond  as  hereinafter 
prescribed.  He  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  xisually  Incident  to  the  office. 
Sac.  6.  National  judge  advocate:  The  na- 
tional judge  advocate  shall  advise  the  na- 
tional officers  and  the  national  executive 
conunittee  on  all  legal  matters.  Including 
the  construction  and  Interpretation  of  the 
national  constitution  and  bylaws,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  in- 
cident to  the  office. 

Sac.  6.  National  service  director:  The  na- 
tional service  director  shall  be  the  serv- 
ice and  welfare  ofllcer  of  the  national  or- 
ganisation. He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  handling  of  claims  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents  or  siuvlvors  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  employment  prob- 
lems; prosecution  of  rights  undw  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  and  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act;  olvil-servlce  ques- 
tions, and  other  legislation  concerning  vet- 
erans' affairs;  and  the  answering  of  Indi- 
vidual requests  for  assistance  or  informa- 
tion from  members,  posts,  and  departments. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  national  service 
director  to  formulate  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  to  direct  the  activities  of  staff 
members  charged  with  Implementing  the 
program.  A  part  of  this  program  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  staff  of  trained  national  serv- 
ice officers  and  their  assignment  to  the  vari- 
ous regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

fiac.  7.  National  legislative  director:  The 
national  leglalative  director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  national  legislative 
program  In  accordance  with  the  mcmdates 
of  the  national  convention,  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  the  national  legls- 
latlve  committee.  It  is  his  further  reeponsi- 
blllty  to  draft  the  necessary  bills  in  con- 
nection therewith  and  to  cause  such  bills 
to  be  introduced  in  Congress  and  actively 
lu^e  the  consideration  of  legislation  thus 
proposed.  He  shall  at  all  times  be  fully  in- 
formed when  hearings  are  to  be  held  on  bills 
In  which  AMVETS  is  Interested  and  be  pre- 
pared to  present  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  handling  such  bills. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  maintain  close  liaison 
with  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in 
order  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  AMVKTS 
program.  He  will  make  every  effort  to  co- 
operate f\illy  with  other  groups  favoring 
proposed  legislation  which  is  supported  by 
AMVXTS,  and  it  shall  be  his  responsibility 
to  nuilntain  adequate  legislative  Informa- 
tion when  requested  by  Individual  members, 
posts,  or  departments  of  AMVETS.    Be  shall 


serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  national  eom> 
mander  and  the  national  executive  com* 
mittee. 

Sac.  8.  National  program  director :  The  na- 
tional program  director  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  coordination  of 
national  programs,  projects,  and  campaigns 
of  AMVETS,  exclusive  of  the  national  servioe 
and  legislative  programs;  tor  developinc 
ideas  for  local  programs  suitable  for  poet 
projects;  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  such  projects  to  departments 
and  posts;  and  for  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing national  activities  to  aid  poets  and  de- 
partments in  their  annual  membership  cam- 
paigns. He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning, formulation,  and  development  of  a 
public  relations  {M-ogram,  including  publicity, 
organizational  publications,  and  other  pro- 
motional material.  He  shall  be  responsibla 
for  efficient  and  proper  liaison  with  all  public 
relations  media-— press,  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, periodicals,  and  television — and  all 
forms  of  advertising. 

Szc.  9.  National  chaplain :  The  national 
chaplain  shall  perform  such  divine  and  non- 
sectarian  services  as  may  be  necessary,  ad- 
hering to  the  appropriate  ceremonial  rituals, 
and  discharge  the  other  duties  Incident  to 
the  office. 

Szc.  10.  National  historian:  nie  national 
historian  shall  compile  from  year  to  year  all 
records  of  historical  value  and  Intereet  for 
the  national  headquarters  of  AMVTTS.  Ha 
shall  also  assist  department  and  post  hla> 
torians  so  as  to  coordinate  and  unify  tha 
work  of  these  officials,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  national  commander  and 
the  national  executive  committee  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Szc.  11.  National  provost  marshal:  The 
national  provost  marshal  shall  maintain  or- 
der at  all  meetings  and  conventions.  He 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  ba 
requested  by  the  national  commander. 

Sac.  1  a.  National  swgeon  general:  Tba 
surgeon  general  shall  perform  such  special 
duties  as  are  assigned  by  the  national  com- 
mander, as  well  as  the  usual  duties  Incident 
to  the  oAce. 

Sac.  13.  National  inspector  general:  Tha 
national  Inspector  general  shall  be  the  In- 
vestigating officer  of  the  organisation.  By 
direction  of  the  national  commander  or  tha 
national  executive  committee  he  shall  maka 
any  necessary  investigations  pertaining  to 
grievances,  disciplinary  cases,  fraud,  or  dis- 
honeety  wlthta  the  organlaatlon,  charges  of 
conduct  unbecoming  an  AMVET,  and  shall 
be  empowered  to  have  access  to  all  records, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  all  departments 
or  poet  ofllcers  or  members  when  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties.  He  may 
be  compensated  for  his  actiial  expenses  in 
carrying  out  theee  duties,  subject  to  tha 
approval  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

AXTICLZ  m.   CBAZTSaa 

SacnoN  1.  A  department  executive  com- 
mittee may  siispend,  cancel,  or  revoke  a  post 
charter  and  such  action  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  to  tha 
national  executive  committee  within  SO  daya 
from  the  date  of  said  suspension,  cancella- 
tion, or  revocation.  Action  taken  by  tha 
national  executive  committee  upon  appeal 
ahall  be  binding,  pending  ^peal  to  the  next 
national  convention. 

A  post  charter  which  has  been  thxis  sus- 
pended may  be  reinstated  by  action  of  tha 
department  executive  committee  If  the  post 
purge  itself  of  the  offense  within  60  days  of 
its  suspension.  If  the  delinquency  is  not 
cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department 
executive  committee  within  60  days,  ap- 
propriate action  shall  be  taken  by  that  com- 
mittee to  effect  revocation  or  cancellation  of 
the  charter. 

In  the  event  that  a  department  falls  or 
refuses  to  dlsclpUne  a  poet  after  the  naUonal 
commander  has  requested  such  action,  it  Is 
violating  the  rules  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
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laws.  After  demand  has  bean  made  upon  said 
department  for  action,  the  national  com- 
mander may  suspend  the  charter  of  such  post 
by  notice,  accompanied  by  written  tiotlce,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  de- 
partment and  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. The  determination  of  whether  the 
charter  shall  be  canceled  shall  be  consid- 
ered at  the  next  meeting  of  the  national 
executive  committee. 

Sac.  a.  Any  post  falling  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations imposed  jpoo  it  by  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  or  ceasing  to  function  for  6 
months  as  a  post  of  AMVETS  or  voluntarily 
ceasing  to  function  as  a  post,  or  merging  with 
one  or  more  other  posts,  at  refusing  or  fall- 
ing to  pay  the  department  and  national  per 
capita  dues  within  60  dajrs  after  colleetlon  by 
the  post,  shall,  upon  order  of  the  department 
executive  committee,  surrender  its  charter. 

Szc.  S.  Upon  revocation,  cancellation,  or 
sxupension  of  the  charter  of  a  post  in  any 
department  of  AMVETS.  said  post  shall  im- 
mediately cease  operation,  and  upon  revoca- 
tion or  cancellation  shall  turn  over  its 
charter  and  assets  to  Its  department  com- 
mander or  department  executive  commit- 
tee. Ttie  department  executive  committee 
Is  authorised,  empowered,  and  directed  by 
and  through  its  duly  authorized  agent  to 
take  possession,  custody,  and  control  of  all 
records,  property,  and  assets  of  said  post.  So 
much  of  the  said  assets  as  are  required  for 
the  purpose  shall  be  allied  to  any  Indebted- 
ness of  the  said  poet:  Prxfvided,  hotcever. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  any  department  to  take 
over  or  to  assume  any  financial  responsibil- 
ity of  such  post.  Said  department  executive 
committee  may  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  members  of  said  post  to  other  posts  of 
their  choice,  subject  to  the  aiH[>roval  of  such 
other  posts.  At  the  request  of  the  individual 
member  Involved,  where  no  other  post  exists 
In  the  same  area,  he  may  become  a  member 
at  large  within  the  organisation. 

Sac.  4.  The  national  executive  committee 
■hall  provide  a  uniform  code  of  proced\ire  to 
be  followed  in  the  revocation,  cancellation,  or 
Bxupension  of  post  charters,  and  a  method  of 
appeal  to  the  national  executive  committee. 

aancu  rt.  oiaaruan  rar  poara  ahs  post 
mrmaas 

SacTBOM  1.  Bach  post  of  AMVETS  shall  be 
the  judge  of  its  own  membership,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  and  by- 
laws of  the  national  and  department  organi- 
sations: (a)  PTX>vided,  howevtr.  That  when 
the  conduct  of  any  member  of  AMVETS  is 
BMch  that  It  in  any  way  will  refiect  discredit 
or  invite  criticism  of  the  organization,  or 
who  belongs  to  or  Joins  any  group,  organi- 
zation, or  party  that  is  not  compatible  with 
the  aims  and  principles  of  AMVETS.  the  de- 
partment commander  shall  inunedlately 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
post  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member. 
If  the  post  falls  to  act  and  protect  the  name 
of  AMVETS,  the  department  executive  com- 
mittee may  suspend  the  charter  of  the  post 
Involved,  pending  a  hearing  and  final  action 
by  the  department  executive  committee. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  department  ex- 
ecutive committee  fails  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  article,  the 
national  executive  conunittee  may  suspend 
the  charter  of  the  poet  mvolved,  pending  a 
hearing  and  final  action  by  the  national 
executive  conunittee. 

Sec.  a.  Memliers  may  be  sxispended  or  ex- 
pelled by  a  post,  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
cause.  Written  charges,  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  member  Involved  at  least  16  days 
prior  to  that  dau  set  for  the  hearing,  shall 
be  based  upon  disloyalty,  neglect  of  duty, 
dishonesty,  and  conduct  unbecoming  a  mem- 
ber of  AMVETS. 

Szc.  3.  Any  member  who  has  been  expelled 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  his  department 
executive  committee,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bylaws  of  such  department. 
The  decision  of  the  committee  shall  be  final 


wltli:  the  right  of  aniaaa  to  tlia  department 
convention. 

Szc.  4.  Membership  shall  be  on  a  fiscal- 
year  basis  and  shall  run  from  January  l 
through  December  81.  A  member  whose 
dues  have  not  been  paid  30  days  after  the 
explMtlon  of  a  year's  membership  shall  be 
suspended  and  if  not  paid  within  60  days 
of  expiration  date,  his  membership  and  all 
his  rights  and  prlvUeges  shaU  be  forfeited. 

Szc.  6.  Nothing  contained  In  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
powers  conferred  by  section  1  of  article  in 
of  the  bylaws. 

ABXICLI  V.  MSMBXBSHJP 

SacnoM  1.  Membership  In  AMVETS  con- 
stltutes  membership  in  the  national  organi- 
sation of  AMVETS  thro\igh  poet  affiliation 
or  memberahlp  at  large.  AU  AMVETS  shall, 
prior  to  their  acceptance  as  members,  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  Constitution,  and  certify  that  they 
have  read,  or  have  had  read  to  them,  the 
AMVETS  declaration  of  principles,  and  that 
they  accept  and  subscribe  to  the  same,  and 
that  they  shall  not  advocate  or  belong  to 
any  group  or  organization  advocating  the 
overtluow  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  force. 

4aT>CLa  VI.  MUMS  IS  am  cotxacnoifs 

Sac^oM  1.  All  national,  department,  and 
post  officials  handling  AMVET  funds,  shall 
be  pnoperly  bonded  with  a  good  and  solvent 
bonding  and  surety  company,  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  as  surety  to 
cover  the  average  amovmt  of  AMVET  funds 
handled  by  such  individuals  in  a  single  year. 
In  csise  of  delinquencies  in  the  payment  of 
accoilnts  due  department  or  national  head- 
quarters, action  shall  be  taken  at  once  by 
the  proper  officials  to  bring  about  an  Imme- 
diate and  complete  settlement.  The  bonds 
provided  by  national  officials  shall  be  ap- 
inoved  by  the  national  executive  committee, 
and  thoee  provided  by  department  and  poet 
officials  shall  be  approved  by  the  department 
executive  committee.  The  blanket  bond 
carried  by  national  headquarters  covering 
post  and  department  officers  shall  not  in- 
clude the  officers  or  employees  of  any  cwpo- 
ratlon.  business  or  other  enterprise  operated 
by  a^d  within  the  poet  or  department.  A 
separate  bond  covering  such  operation  shall 
l>e  carried  by  the  poet  or  department  in- 
volved. 

Sae.  a.  No  contracts  Involving  expenditure 
In  excess  of  $1,000  of  national  AMVKT  funds 
shall  be  negotiated  without  inviting  a  rea- 
sonable niunber  of  competitive  written  bids. 
and  where  the  required  products  are  of  equal 
quality  the  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Any  contract  entered  into  by 
any  post  with  any  individual,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration, providii^;  for  a  division  of  profits, 
shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  department 
judge  advocate  for  approval.  If  rejected  oy 
him,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  next 
department  executive  committee  meeting. 
Its  action  shall  be  flnaL 

(b)  Wherever  poet  club  rooms  are  main- 
tained and  operated  for  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  Its  members  and  the  name  of 
AMVETS  or  Its  Insignia  are  displayed  or  used, 
a  board  of  trustees  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  post  to  supervise 
Its  activities,  operation  and  finances. 

Saa  4.  All  posts  and  department  accotmts 
shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  a  uniform 
accoimting  system  established  by  national 
headquarters.  The  accounting  system  forms 
are  to  be  provided  by  national  headquarters 
to  tht  posts  and  departments  at  a  nonilnal 
cost. 

Saa  6.  The  minimum  annual  member- 
ship dues  shall  be  $4  payable  to  the  post, 
of  which  sum  $a  shall  be  forwarded  to  na- 
tional headquarters,  $1  to  the  department 
headquarters,  and  $1  retained  by  the  poet. 
ZXiee  kbove  the  minimum  set  forth  here  shall 
be  fUed  by  the  post  and/or  department. 
Where  no  department  exists,  $8  shall  be  for- 


warded to  national  headqtiarters  SAd  $1  re- 
tained by  the  post.  Of  the  83  sent  to  na- 
tional headquarters.  81  shall  be  set  aslda 
in  a  separate  fund  pending  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  department.  Members  at  large 
will  remit  the  minimum  d\ies  direct  to  na- 
tional headquarters,  of  which  sum  national 
will  retain  $3  and  $1  will  bt:  returned  to 
the  respective  department.  Where  no  de- 
partment exists,  national  headquarters  wiU 
set  aside  the  81  for  retivn  when  a  depart- 
ment is  formed.  Any  veteran  who  in  eligible 
to  join  AMVETS  and  whose  primary  occupa- 
tion is  full-time  attendance  as  a  student  at 
a  university,  college,  or  trade  or  technical 
school  may  join  any  post  for  a  81-50  mem- 
bership fee  per  year,  of  which  50  cents  shall 
be  remitted  to  national  headquarters,  50 
cents  to  department  headquarters,  and  60 
cents  retained  in  the  poet.  The  method  of 
forwarding  dues  to  the  national  headquar- 
ters shall  be  prescribed  by  the  national  con- 
vention or  the  national  executive  committee.  ^ 
All  members  on  active  duty  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  membership  without 
charge,  provided,  however,  that  this  provi- 
sion shall  apply  only  to  thoee  members  who 
are  carried  In  this  manner  on  the  official 
rolls  of  the  organization  as  of  midnight. 
September  30,  1952,  except  that  those  mem- 
bers of  AMVETS  in  good  standing  who  enter 
the  Korean  conflict  subsequent  to  the 
September  30  cut-off  date  may  be  entitled 
to  be  carried  on  the  rolls  free  until  their 
discharge. 

Sac.  6.  All  contracts  to  be  executed  by  the 
national  headquarters  shall  be  approved  by 
the  national  executive  committee  and  signed 
by  the  national  commander  and  attested  bj 
the  national  executive  director. 

axncLs  vn.  usriwiTiows 
SacnoN  1.  The  word  "be"  wherever  It  shall 
i^pear  In  either  the  constitution  or  bylaws 
of  AMVETS  shall  be  construed  as  referring 
to  both  sexes. 

AZTICLX  Vm.  BSSTKXCTB)  UBS  OF    OaOANIZATIOM 

SxcTioN  1.  AMVETS,  or  any  component 
part  thereof,  shall  not  be  used  to  promote 
the  interest  of  any  individual  who  Is  a  can- 
didate for  public  office,  tx  to  promote  other- 
wise, any  individual,  organisation,  political 
party,  faction,  or  product.  Any  violation 
of  this  provision  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for 
disciplinary  action  against  the  offending 
member,  i>ost.  or  department. 

ABTICUE  IX.  iixrriMGS 
SacnoM  1.  All  business  meetings  of  this 
organization  ahall  be  conducted  under  Rob- 
ert's Rules  of  Order. 

aancu  s.  national  n.own 
BacnoN  1.  The  national  flower  shall  be 
the  four-leaf  white  clover,  meaning  "think 
of  me." 

ASnCLS     XL  DIVISION     OT     IMTSBNATIONAX. 
AXTAIBS 

SacnoH  1.  There  is  hereby  created  •divi- 
sion of  international  affairs  of  AMVETS. 
T%e  division  shall  be  compoeed  of  three  di- 
rectors, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  execu- 
tive director,  and  the  other  two  ahall  be 
associate  dlrectcna.  The  directors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  national  commander  with 
the  consent  of  the  national  executive  com- 
naittee. 

Sac.  a.  13)e  directors  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  national  commander  and  the 
national  executive  committee. 

Szc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors 
to  be  Informed  on  matters  of  international 
affairs,  perform  research  and  investigation 
in  such  affairs,  inform  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  membership  of  the 
organization  ot  all  matters  found  to  affect 
the  peace,  and  make  recommendations 
thw«of,  and  provide  representation  at  any 
peace  conference,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  national  executive  committee. 
Funds  shcOl  be  provided  upon  approval  of 
the  executive  committee  for  the  operation 
of  this  division. 
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ABTUaJC  xn.  AOOOUMTIKO  FOB  MONKTB  , 

BmcnoK  1.  All  moneys  received  by  tills  or- 
tanlcatlon  shall  be  strictly  and  accurately 
accounted  for.  and  a  report  shall  be  made 
available  annually  to  all  members,  showing 
the  sources  of  all  such  income  and  the  ex> 
penditin-e  thereof.  All  poets,  departments. 
and  national  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  ac- 
oottlance  with  a  uniform  accounting  sytem 
as  established  by  national  headquarttts. 

asncts  zm.  polict 

Sccnoif  1.  The  policy  of  AMVST8  shall  be 
fixed  (a)  by  the  national  convention  as 
reflected  in  the  resolutions  adopted;  (b)  by 
the  national  executive  committee  when  not 
In  conflict  with  convention  mandates;  and 
(c)  by  the  compilation  of  the  resiilt  of 
periodical  polls  of  posts  on  current  issues. 
Departments,  posts,  subsidiaries,  and  aux- 
iliaries shall  be  notified  by  national  head- 
quarters of  policy  so  fixed. 

Ssc.  a.  No  member  of  AMVXTS  shall  rep- 
resent or  ptirport  to  represent  any  depart- 
aaent,  post,  auxiliary,  or  subsidiary  of 
AllVKTS  in  opposition  to.  or  othto  than  in 
complete  consonance  with  policy  so  det«:« 
mlZMd  and  notified. 

ASnCUE  ZlV.   AMntDMEMm 

Bbction  1.  These  bylaws  may  be  amended 
at  any  national  convention  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  at 
Bald  convention,  provided  that  such  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  be  submitted  by  a 
department  convention,  a  department  ex- 
ecutive committee,  or  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  to  the  national  conunander; 
and  by  him  to  the  several  departments  and 
memt^rs  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee, by  mall  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
opening  date  of  the  national  convention. 
These  bylaws  may  be  amended  without  prior 
notice  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates 
I»resent  and  voting  at  any  national 
convention. 


Gea.  Whdyshw  Anders 


EXTKSSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  mcHiGAir 

nf  THK  BOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
sides being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  that  great  American,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, this  day  is  also  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  a  great  Pole,  Oen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  who  not  only  fought  gal- 
lantly for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  his  own  nation,  but  gave  his  services 
In  our  own  struggle  for  Independence, 
later  becoming  the  founder  of  our  great 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Because  his  life  so  closely  parallels  the 
Jttfe  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
February  10  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  regarding  Gen.  Wladyslaw 
Anders.  Polish  hero  of  World  War  n 
and  presently  Inspector  general  of  the 
Xr-c  Polish  Army  In  exile. 

Many  of  us  may  have  forgotten  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  the  Polish  Army  led 
by  him  In  World  War  n.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  Italy,  north  Africa,  and 
Great  Britain.  It  would  be  well.  also, 
to  keep  In  mind  the  great  potential  value 
of  these  valiant  men  in  our  continuing 
struggle  a{ralnst  Communist  world  doml- 
nattnip, 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

OXNZXAL    WITBODT    AUCT    AWARB   D-DaT 

(By  Peter  Chambers) 

Tucked  away  in  a  Mayfair  back  street,  be- 
hind the  sumptuous  nine-story  block  of  the 
Dorchester  Hotel  in  London,  is  the  o<Bce  of 
Oen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  father  of  Poland's 
expatriate  army. 

Remember  Monte  Casslno?  It  was  Gen- 
eral Anders,  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Eighth 
Army  on  one  arm  and  the  emblem  of  War- 
saw on  the  other,  who  captured  Monte  Cas- 
slno. His  120.000-strong  Polish  Second  Corps 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  Italian  campaign. 
Today  this  81 -year-old  crop-haired  Polish 
general  sits  in  a  carpeUeae  office  above  a 
lock-up  garage.  On  the  walls  hang  the  war 
trophies  and  the  battle  flags  of  that  bitter 
march  up  the  Jack  boot  of  Italy. 

General  Anders  Is  a  clvUlan  living  on  a 
British  pension  of  £1,500  ($4,200)  a  year. 
He  also  Is  Inspector  general  of  an  army  which 
does  not  exist.  There  are  no  officers,  no 
troops.  The  last  Polish  sc4dlerB  in  Britain 
got  out  of  battle  dress  In  1040. 

Why  then,  inspector  general?  It  Is  a  title 
accorded  to  him  by  the  Polish  government 
in  exile,  which,  7  years  after  the  war.  still 
exists;  still  meets,  under  the  presidency  of 
August  Zaleeki,  in  a  terrace  bouse  in  Eaton 
Place.  London. 

The  London  government  Is  recognized  as 
the  legitimate  government  of  Poland  by  the 
Vatican.  Ireland.  Spain,  Lebanon,  and  Cuba. 
Friendly  contact  also  Is  maintained  with 
several  South  American  countries  which  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  people's  government 
in  Poland. 

More  important.  Zaleskl's  government  has 
an  active  unofficial  Ambfusador  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  to  Britain,  but  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  exiled  Poles  look  for  the 
salvation  of  their  homeland. 

General  Anders'  title.  Inspector  general. 
Is  less  honorific  than  it  might  appear.  There 
are  100.000  Polish  ex-soldiers  in  Britain,  many 
thousands  more  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
abroad.  General  Anders  claims  that,  under 
his  leadership,  75,000  Poles  In  Great  Britain 
would  pick  up  their  rifles  tomorrow  and  cru- 
sade back  to  Warsaw  under  the  banner  of 
the  White  Eagle.  If  the  political  hopes  of 
the  Polish  exiles  are  centered  on  the  new 
United  States  administration,  the  potential 
Polish  army  is  centered  in  Britain. 

Though  there  Is  no  active  military  organi- 
zation of  Poles  in  England,  the  Polish  Com- 
batants' Association  is  very  powerful.  It  is 
a  world-wide  organization,  with  its  head- 
quarters In  London.  Prom  Edinburgh  to 
Capetown  to  Buenos  Aires.  Polish  ex-service- 
men keep  in  touch  by  attending  regular 
branch  meetings  of  the  Combatants'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Through  these  local  branches  of  the  PCA. 
the  demobUized  Polish  army  Is  keeping  Its 
cadres  Intact. 

General  Anders'  secretary  gave  the  figure 
of  75,000  ready-to-go  soldiers  in  Britain.  It 
is  Impossible  to  gage  the  accuracy  of  this 
estimate.  What  of  the  30,000  Poles  who 
married  British  women  d\irlng  the  war — a 
large  proportion  of  them  Scotswomen — 
whose  children  are  being  brought  up  as 
young  Britons?  They  have  a  stake  In  the 
coimtry. 

But  Poles  never  forget  their  Tiftt.inii«^i  ori- 
gin. Of  the  146,000  Poles  in  Great  Brlt- 
■Ih — they  form  the  biggest  alien  community 
In  the  coimtry— only  12,000  have  become 
naturalized  British  subjects  since  the  war. 
Do  the  others  hope  they  will  some  day  ret\im 
to  a  free  and  Independent  Poland,  battering 
down  the  iron  curtain,  if  necessary,  to  eet 
there?  ' 

A  much-traveled  Polish  bxialneaBmsui 
spoken  to  In  London — ^he  was  no  supporter 
of  General  Anders — summed  it  up  like  this: 
"We  are  romantic,  lmp\ilsive,  and  very  patri- 
otic people.  Before  the  assault  on  Monte 
Casslno  Anders  Issued  a  famous  order  of  the 
day.  THrough  Monte  Casslno  to  Warsaw'  was 


his  battle  cry.  If  Anders  tomorrow  blew  the 
bugle  and  cried.  To  Warsaw  through  Hong 
Kong.'  I  believe  moet  of  ih»  Poles  in  Britain 
would  follow  him." 

General  Anders  enjoys  enormous  prestige 
among  the  men  who  served  under  him.  He 
Is  stlU  "the  father  of  the  army" — the  great 
soldier,  8  times  wounded.  13  times  decorated, 
who  marched  an  army  from  Russia,  through 
the  Middle  East,  North  Africa,  and  Italy,  to 
Britain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  General  Anders' 
extreme  belligerency  toward  the  present 
regime  in  Poland.  Bitterly  dlsUlusioned 
after  the  Yalta  seUout,  he  declared  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  army  in  1046:  "Our  nxarch  to* 
ward  a  free  and  independent  Poland  goes  on." 

In  1060,  at  a  rally  of  the  Polish  Combat- 
ants' Association,  he  said:  "We  are  pledged 
to  sacrifice  aU  oiu  energies  toward  bringing 
deliverance  to  millions  of  our  companions 
whom  we  left  In  Soviet  slavery." 

And  again:  "There  Is  no  way  out  of  the 
present  situation  unless  the  U.  N.  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war.  But  the  U.  M.  are  not 
fully  i»-epared  for  another  war." 

When,  If  ever.  wiU  General  Anders  blow 
his  bugle  for  the  call  to  arms?  Not  for  any- 
thing as  vague  as  the  defense  of  the  West. 
He  will  lead  a  Polish  Uberatlon  army  or  no 
army  at  all.  As  long  as  the  cold  war  remains 
at  about  its  present  temperature,  therefore, 
he  WiU  renuUn  in  civilian  retirement  at 
his  desk. 

The  poUtlcal  horlaon  brightened  when 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  two  generals  are 
great  friends.  They  had  long,  confidential 
talks  together  in  Paris  when  General  Elsen- 
hower was  at  SHAPE. 

Now.  though  the  Polish  government  In 
London  is  not  recognlaed  by  any  of  the  great 
powers.  General  Anders  has  the  ear  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea.  What  better 
ear  can  you  have  If  jou  want  to  alter  ih» 
map  of  Europe? 

And  he  U  relying  on  75,000  Poles  in  Britain 
to  follow  him  if  D-day  comes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  Px(nf8m.vAifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  we  act  to  stop  the  deluge 
of  foreign  residual  oil  that  Is  entering 
our  east  coast  industrial  markets  to  the 
detriment  of  the  coal  industry.  My 
latest  information  is  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  cessation  in  the  heavy  shipping 
schedules  that  poured  an  aggregate  of 
126  million  barrels  of  residual  Into  our 
east  coast  public  utility  generating  sta- 
tions and  into  manufacturing  plants 
during  the  past  year. 

Figured  in  terms  of  British  thermal 
units,  this  amount  was  equal  to  31  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  or  about  6V^  percent  of 
all  the  blttmilnous  coal  produced  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  If  there  is  any- 
one among  us  who  questions  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  6^  percent  decline  in  coal 
production.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
is  enough  to  eradicate  entirely  the  Jobs 
of  some  25.000  miners  and  to  Inflict  eco- 
nomic havoc  upon  scores  of  coal  com- 
munities. And  If  there  is  still  some  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  for  congressional  action 
in  this  matter,  then  I  should  like  to  sug- 


gest that  a  trip  Into  Cbe  ooal-pfodudnt 
areas  so  diaastroualy  affected  by  alien 
fuel  would  quickly  bring  unanimous  8ui>- 
port  to  my  proposal  that  we  place  a  very 
definite  limit  on  these  left-ovtr  products 
of  foreign  reflnerisSL 

Last  year  mines  in  JO  Fennsytranla 
communities  produced  a  total  of  89  mil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  ooal.  As  yoa 
know,  the  coal  business  in  1953  was  very 
directly  affected  by  the  long  shutdown 
in  steel-making  activity  during  the  simi- 
mer  months,  but  now  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  expanding  capacity  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  it  will  consume 
more  ooal  in  1953  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history.  It  takes  a  ton  of  ooal  to 
malEe  a  ton  of  steel,  and  coal  will  always 
find  a  market  of  more  than  a  million 
tons  per  ye^r  as  long  as  steel  continues 
to  play  an  essential  role  in  our  economy. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  there  wiU 
obviously  be  no  halting  the  decline  at- 
tributable to  unfair  competition  from 
foreign  residual  oil  unless  relief  is  pro- 
vided by  this  legislative  body.  At  pres- 
ent rates  these  imports  from  foreign  re- 
fineries are  taking  an  annual  toll  of 
(75  million  in  miners'  wages.  And  since 
the  aimual  freight  revenue  lost  to  the 
railroads  because  of  foreign  reaklual  oil 
amounts  to  $85,983,000.  you  will  find  that 
it  represents  a  loss  of  some  $40  million 
to  wages  of  railroad  workers.  I  question 
whether  the  Natfcm  can  afford  to  see 
these  basic  industries  suffer  to  such  an 
extent  I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the 
coal-producing  and  shipping  centers  of 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  have  these 
conditions  prevail 

The  district  which  I  represent  pro- 
duces 23  percent  of  the  total  bituminous- 
coal  output  in  Pennsylvania.  We  also 
depend  heavily  upon  railroad  traffic  for 
our  cumulative  income;  and  when  these 
Industries  are  restricted,  our  whole  econ- 
omy suffers  badly.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  my  district 
and  my  State  that  I  ask  for  a  restriction 
in  residual-oil  imports.  In  this  critical 
period  of  international  tension  we  must 
remain  alert  t6  every  factor  that  In  any 
way  affects  our  country's  security,  and  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  foreign  re- 
sidual-oil issue  becomes  all  the  more 
important  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  permit  a  vital  Industry  to  deterio- 
rate at  any  time  is  foolhardy,  but  to 
countenance  such  a  situation  at  this 
crucial  i)erlod  in  our  history  is  to  Invite 
disaster.  No  one  will  deny  that  ocean 
shirking  lanes  are  liable  to  abrupt  clos- 
ing of  traffic  in  time  of  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  found  our  ocean  commerce 
imperiled  long  before  we  were  committed 
to  active  participation  In  either  World 
War  I  or  n.  And  fuel-carrying  tankeii 
are  one  of  the  prime  targets  of  hostile 
aircraft  and  submarines. 

To  safeguard  our  Nation's  fuel  supply 
against  such  an  exigency,  it  is  essential 
that  our  coal  industry  remain  vigorous 
at  all  times.  Such  conditions  are  im- 
possible if  we  permit  this  industry's  eco- 
nomic health  to  be  restricted  by  the  poli- 
cies that  prevail  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  foreign 
residual  oU ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  and  State  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  security,  I  ask 
that  this  Congress  prescribe  a  sensible 
limit  to  these  Imports  before  it  is  too  late. 


JuficefortksGI 


KnSNBION  OP  RXMARBB 

ov 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  locHiaAw 

III  TfiS  BOUSB  OP  BEPRESSNTATIVXB 

Thur$day.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.iSHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  less  publicized  but  more  gratifying 
and  ac>parently  satisfactory  legidative 
accomplishments  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  was  the  bill  authorizing  crea- 
tion or  the  Court  of  Milituy  Appeals, 
designed  to  provide  a  civilian  court  of 
last  resort  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Evidence  that  this  was  good  legisla- 
tion, and  that  it  is  now  functioning  satis- 
factorily, nearly  2  years  after  its  enact- 
ment, is  provided  by  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  January  1953  issue  of  Nation's 
BusiiM|ss.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  this  article.  The  OTs 
Day  in  Court,  by  Stanley  Pranks: 
Tnm  OTm  Dat  nr  Ooumt 
(By  Stanley  Pranks) 

An  Soddent  of  time  rarely  has  been  as 
consequentUl  to  •  man  as  it  wss  to  Pfc  Oar- 
men  A,  DeCarlo.  If  his  carbine  had  gone 
ofl  a  weeks  earlier.  Private  DsCarlo  would 
be  serving  as  years  at  hard  labor  today  In  a 
Federal  penitentiary  for  the  murder  of  a 
Korean  native.  Two  weeks  earlier,  the  sen- 
tSnoe  of  an  Army  oourt-martial  would  not 
have  been  subject  to  review  by  the  new 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  a 
civilian  panel  which  may  be  said  to  reprsssnt 
the  greatest  reform  ever  made  in  the  archalo 
system  at  mUitary  law. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  Court  at 
MUitary  Appeals  hss  protected  the  oonstl- 
tutlonal  rights  at  more  than  3,000  service- 
men. The  DeCarlo  case  involved  a  typical 
abuse  the  court  wlU  not  tolerate. 

PrlTsite  DeCarlo  was  moving  up  to  the 
front  i^th  his  Infantry  regiment  In  March 
1961  when  he  asked  Pae  Kalwun,  a  Korean 
boy  working  In.  the  outfit's  supply  branch, 
for  a  bar  of  candy.  Pae  frequently  had 
given  oandy  to  the  soldiers  but  on  that  oc- 
casion said  he  had  none.  AU  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  Private  DeC«u-lo  was  kidding  when 
he  told  Pae,  "If  you  dont  give  me  some 
candy  I'll  shoot  you" — snd  then  his  gun  went 
off. 

Just  (before  Pae  died  he  said  he  knew  the 
shooting  was  accidental.  The  law  olBcer 
(Judge)  of  the  court  that  tried  Private  De- 
Carlo  on  May  16, 1»61.  refused  to  admit  Pae's 
statement  in  evidence  and  Private  DeCarlo 
was  found  guilty  of  unpremeditated  murder. 
The  law  authorlelng  CMA  to  review  court- 
martial  convictions  went  into  effect  May  81. 
1951.  The  Court  of  MiUtary  Appeals,  whose 
decisions  are  final,  ruled  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  Pae's  voluntary  statement  was  a  prej- 
udicial error  and  ordered  another  trial. 
Private  DeCarlo  was  charged  with  negligent 
homicide  at  the  retrial  and  received  a  sen- 
tence of  S  months.  Be  since  has  returned 
to  active  duty. 

AU  of  tile  seivieemen  who  have  filed  ap- 
peals with  the  court  during  its  brief  exist- 
ence, regardlees  of  reeulte.  have  benefited  by 
the  creation  of  this  highest  military  tri- 
bunal. The  overworked,  three-man  court  re- 
versee  the  decisions  of  coiirts-martial  in  al- 
most half  the  cases  it  reviews.  Those  whoee 
appeals  are  denied  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  they  received  fair  trials,  which  is 
In  Itself  an  improvement  over  the  former 
system.  Yet  the  chief  slgnincance  of  CMA 
cannot  be  measured  by  deadpan  statistlos. 
It  exerts  a  profound  Influence  on  service 
oOcers  who,  for  the  first  time,  know  that 


their  decisions  are  subjeet  to  revlsw  Hf  elvU- 
lan  authorities. 

"I  believe  ws  hold  among  the  most  Impor* 
tant  judicial  i^ipolntments  In  the  oooutry 
with  the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ** 
says  Chief  Judge  Robert  B.  Qulnn.  "Our 
jurisdiction  Is  world-wide  and.  with  S,000,000 
men  In  the  Armed  Forces,  we  go  into  almost 
every  home.  The  fnnotlon  of  this  court  Is 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  individuals  whSoh 
too  often  are  Ignored  or  violated  by  mUitary 
organisations.  As  the  public  beeomee  more 
familiar  with  our  work.  I  beUeve  that  draftees 
and  their  f  amlUes  wlU  be  more  reooncUed  to 
mUitary  senrloe  made  necessary  by  world 
conditions." 

Congress  ooncorred  with  Judge  Quinnli 
attitude  and,  for  a  refreshing  change.  kspS 
CMA  relatively  free  of  poUtleal  pressures. 
Two  possible  criticisms  can  be  found  with 
the  law  whleh  established  the  court.  There 
Is  a  proviso  that  no  more  than  two  judgee 
can  come  from  the  same  poUtical  party  and 
the  appointments  are  for  16  years,  except 
for  the  first  nominees,  who  hold  staggered 
terms  of  6.  10,  and  16  years.  Most  authori- 
ties believe  that  the  Judges  should  bs  ap- 
pointed for  life,  like  aU  other  Federal  judges, 
to  forestaU  any  suggestion  of  tmtoward  In- 
fluences. 

TlMre  were  Senators  and  big  Oovemment 
wheels  among  ths  800  candidates  for  the 
three  posts,  which  pay  817,600  annually,  the 
top  salary  received  by  Federal  Judges  eseept 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  President  Truman 
selected  and  the  Senate  tpgnmA  men  with 
extensive  legal  and  mUitary  experience  who 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  three  major 
branches  of  the  Armed  Foreas. 

Judge  Qulnn.  who  Is  66,  was  Oovemor  of 
Rhode  IsUnd  m  18S7-S8  and  was  ths  pre- 
siding Justice  of  the  criminal  division  In 
his  State's  suiireme  court  when  he  was  eallsd 
to  his  pressnt  post.  During  the  war.  Judge 
Qulnn  was  the  legal  officer  for  the  First  Maval 
District  and  was  an  adviser  to  the  late  Jamas 
▼.  Forrsstal.  Sscretary  of  the  Navy,  on  extra- 
territorial problems  in  the  Paciflo.  Judge 
George  W.  Lattimer.  61,  was  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Fortieth  Infantry  Division,  which  fotight 
from  Guadalcanal  to  the  PtUUpplnes.  He 
later  sat  on  ths  Utah  Supreme  Court  bench. 
Judge  Paul  W.  Brosman.  68.  farmer  dean  of 
Tulane  University  Law  School,  was  chief  of 
the  Air  Force's  mUitary  Justice  division  In 
World  War  EL  As  recently  as  2  years  ago  hs 
was  recaUed  to  active  duty  as  a  Heserve  oflkMr 
to  serve  as  deputy  Judge  advocate  of  the 
Continental  Air  command. 

The  administration  of  mlUtary  justice 
posee  a  ticklish  dilemma  which  confronts 
Judgee  in  no  other  legal  areas.  They  must 
weigh  two  concepts  which  often  are  In  direct 
oonfUct.  It  is  a  paradox  of  our  times  that 
men  charged  with  preeerving  our  freedoms 
must  siurender  some  of  their  own  clvU  Ub- 
ertles  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  miUtary 
dlscipUne.  Our  concept  of  Justice  stems 
from  centuries  of  practices  and  traditions 
under  English  common  law  which  have  pro- 
duced what  we  regard  as  InaUenable  rights. 
But  we  know  that  mUitary  exjMdiency  de- 
mands rigid  control  over  those  rights  to 
maintain  the  discipline  that  distlnguishee  an 
army  from  an  armed  moh.  How  many  con- 
cessions can  we  make  to  dlscipUne  without 
losing  the  democratic  principles  we  are  try- 
ing to  safeguard? 

"One  of  our  prlnc^l  problems,"  Judge 
Brosman  says.  "Is  striking  the  proper  balance 
between  the  justice  element  and  the  mlUtary 
element.  We  can't  solve  it  simply  by  giving 
the  accused  the  benefit  of  every  possible 
doubt.  Ilkere  are  times  when  military  con- 
siderations of  necessity  are  the  overriding 
factors  in  s  ease.  It  is  essential  for  the  pub- 
lic to  remember  that  miUtary  servioe  takes 
place  in  an  abnormal  social  situation  gov- 
erned by  limitations  growing  out  of  the 
reaUtlee  and  necessities  of  mUitary  opera- 
tions. It  is  hard  to  do  more  than  genetaUas 
here,  for  each  case  Involves 
peculiar  to  ItselX." 
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Tbe  HOOM  report  on  the  new  TTnlfbrm  Oo<to 
of  ICllltary  Justice  hardly  wm  exaggerating 
te  atattng  that  the  oode  oontalos  the  most 
revoluttonary  changes  which  have  ever  been 
Inoovpotmted  In  our  miUtary  law.  Drastic  re» 
forms  were  long  overdue  In  the  system  copied 
fkom  the  British  during  the  BevolutionarT 
War  and  which  saw  few  stgnlfleant  modi- 
flcatlons  until  World  War  n.  I«gal  pro- 
oedure  in  American  and  foreign  armed  forces 
was  deacrlbed  by  some  as  drumhead  Justice, 
a  term  derived  from  the  old  custom  at  eon- 
4luettng  a  court  martial  around  an  upturned 
4kiim  during  battle. 

.  Tliere  probably  was  Justification  for  s«lft, 
severe  punishment  Ln  medieval  times  when 
loot  and  rape  were  the  chief  objectives  of 
jAllblrds,  mercenaries,  and  cutthroats  who 
comprised  military  forces.  The  character  of 
armies  and  navies  changed  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  conscription  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  period  of  liboral  social  advances, 
tout  military  dlsdidine  stm  was  geared  to 
the  practices  of  former  years. 

Sopertor  officers  literally  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  men.  During  the 
GItU  War,  the  son  of  Bdwtn  If.  Stanton, 
LlBOcdn's  Secretary  of  War,  was  hanged  by 
the  Kavy  for  mutiny  immediately  after  his 
shipboard  trial.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  injustices  inherent  In  a  system  that  could 
not  permit  even  a  Cabinet  member's  son  to 
yp— I  •  deikth  sentence.  Thirteen  soldiers 
wwe  convicted  at  mutiny  and  homicide  in 
Tteas  as  late  as  1917  and  were  executed  with- 
out any  mppm^  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
Gtanscal. 

World  War  I.  exposing  3.000,000  civilians 
to  the  summary  nature  of  courts-martial 
)uatiae,  led  to  loud  agitation  for  an  over- 
heqltng  at  military  law.  There  was  puMlc 
criticism  over  the  lack  c€  effective  machinery 
for  eppealiny  severe  penalties  and,  as  a  re- 
aplt.  boards  were  established  to  review  casse 
carrying  dlKlpllnary  discharges  and  peni- 
tentiary sentences  of  a  year  or  nx»'e. 

Having  gained  that  and  other  reforms, 
public  interest  again  Upsed  untU  World 
War  n  brooght  a  tremendous  increfkse  in 
eourts  martial  and  widespread  publicity  of 
alleged  miscarriages  erf  Justice. 

The  chief  criticism  leveled  at  the  systwn 
was  the  pressure  at  command  influence.  The 
high-ranking  officer  who  appointed  the  mem- 
bers at  a  eovrt  martial  waa  often  more  oon- 
oemed  with  enforcing  discipline  than  with 
the  fine  points  of  the  law.  As  the  convening 
authority,  he  had  first  review  of  a  case  and 
If  he  was  determined  to  make  an  example 
et  the  offender  to  discourage  similar  viola - 
tloais  he  could  order  retrials  until  he  got  the 
eonvletton  and  sentence  he  wanted. 

He  waa.  In  effect,  the  chief  of  police  and 
Judgeof;  first  ^^>eal.  He  chose  the  olBcers 
who  prosecuted,  defended,  and  acted  as  trial 
Judge.  For  good  meastu-e.  he  held  a  trump 
card  in  the  fitness  reports  he  made  on  sub- 
ordinates. Promotions  are  predicated  on 
these  reports  and  a  young  lieutenant  buck- 
ing for  a  captaincy  might  be  unduly  swayed 
by  the  wishes  of  the  Old  Man.  So  far  as 
appeals  were  concerned,  some  reviewing  oflU 
eers  tended  to  go  far  In  approving  oonvlc- 
tiona. 

nn  falmeas  to  the  mUttary,"  Jxidge  Lattl- 
mer  says,  *nt  ahofold  be  pc^nted  out  that  ex- 
eaastve  sentenoee  frequently  were  reduced 
sharply  by  review  and  clemency  boards.  It's 
also  significant  that  enlisted  men  rarely  ez- 
erolae  the  right,  granted  them  since  1948.  of 
bavhBg  ore  eomprtaa  one-third  the  membwe 
of  thetr  eourts  martial.  Officers  are  more 
lenient  than  ors,  who  are  inclined  to  throw 
the  book  at  offenders  of  regulations  they 
oonfcnn  to  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  prog- 
rees  has  been  made  in  the  past  2  years,  but 
there  still  la  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
be  satisfled  that  every  man  In  anlform  has 
keen  given  a  fair  trial." 

m  the  meantime.  CMA  Is  cracking  down 
on  every  manifestation  at  oommand  Inllu- 
enoe  that  comes  to  its  attention.  In  May 
1961  Ptc  Bernard  O.  Gordon  was  charged 


with  biu^Iartalng  the  home*  of  Lt.  Qtn. 
Idwal  H.  Edwards  and  Brig.  Gen.  liorris  J. 
Lee  at  Boiling  Field,  Washington.  D.  C. 
General  Xjce,  the  commandant  of  the  base, 
appointed  a  court  martial  to  try  Private 
Gordon  for  the  burglary  at  General  Ed- 
wards' home,  and  Private  Gordon  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  5 
3rear8  at  hard  labor.  CMA  held  that  General 
Lee  had  a  personal  Interest  in  the  case  since 
the  accused  also  burglarized  his  home  and 
that  be  was  dlsquiillfled  to  convene  the  court 
and  should  have  transferred  the  case  to  a 
superior  authority.  The  Air  Force  dismissed 
the  charges  against  Private  Gordon  on  April 
7.  1962. 

Like  other  apellate  courts.  CBCA'k  jiirls- 
diction  extends  only  to  questions  of  law. 
It  does  not  have  the  power  to  rewelgh  evi- 
dence or  change  a  sentence.  Its  principal 
function  is  to  insure  that  each  accused 
receives  the  benefits  of  all  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Uniform  Code.  Although  a 
conviction  automatically  is  reviewed  by  the 
convening  authority  and  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  CMA  often  finds  legal  errors  not 
discovered  by  those  officers.  A  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  Judges'  insistence  on  strict 
adherence  to  correct  procedures  was  the 
MeConnell  case,  now  widely  known. 

Pfc  Warren  G.  MeConnell,  found  guilty  of 
sleeping  on  watch  at  a  front-line  post  in 
Korea  on  November  14.  1951,  was  sentenced 
to  a  dishonorable  discharge  and  10  years  at 
hard  labor.  Believing  that  Private  McCon- 
neU  was  xinjustly  convicted,  600  people  In 
Alloway,  N.  J.,  his  home  town,  raised  a  fimd 
to  hire  a  private  attorney  to  appeal  the  case. 
Their  sympathy  was  aroused  by  Private  Mc- 
Connell's  statement  made  after  the  trial — but 
~not  given  by  him  at  the  trial — that  he  had 
gone  without  sleep  for  T2  consecutive  hours, 
and  that  he  had  a  sleeping  bag  over  his  head 
to  keep  out  the  intense  ec^d  and  was  not 
asleep  as  charged.  This  statement,  not  in 
ttie  record,  could  not  be  considered  by  CMA. 
The  record  revetUed  that  Private  MeConnell 
and  his  counsel  had  been  excluded  from  a 
dosed  session  the  law  officer  held  with  mem- 
bers of  the  coiirt  martial  to  discuss  the  sen- 
tence that  could  be  impoeed.  The  procedure 
was  prohibited  by  the  new  oode.  The  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  held  that  the  conference 
was  a  clear-cut  legal  error  prejudicial  to  the 
accused. 

The  new  Uniform  Code  ot  MlUtary  Jus- 
tice— one  of  the  few  phases  of  unification 
really  wcnlclng— establishes  other  safeguank 
of  individual  rights  in  addition  to  CMA.  It 
forMds  double  Jeopardy,  compulsory  self- 
incrimination,  and  provides  for  a  pretrial  In- 
Testigation  at  which  the  accused  and  his 
counsel  can  cross-examine  witnesses.  The 
law  officer  of  a  general  court  martial  and 
counsel  for  both  sides  have  to  be  lawyers  and 
if  they  are  not  available  at  an  isolated  poet, 
the  proceedings  must  be  transferred  to  an 
Installation  wb««  such  personnel  are 
available. 

Although  word  is  Just  beginning  to  dr- 
eulate  through  the  service  grapevine  that 
a  GI  can  get  a  square  shake  from  CMA,  it 
already  Is  carrying  a  heavier  work  load  than 
the  Supreme  Corurt  and  the  busiest  Federal 
ctmrt  of  appeal.  The  three  Judges,  who  hold 
open  seeslons  twice  a  weA  in  Washington, 
are  working  13  hours  a  day  to  keep  up  with 
the  calendar  which,  according  to  preeent  in- 
dications, wUl  hit  a.OOO  cases  a  year.  CMA 
ia  req\ihwl  by  law  to  review  any  ease  in- 
volving: 

1.  A  death  aentenoe. 

S.  An  offense  committed  by  an  admiral  or 
a  goMral. 

3.  A  request  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral for  elariflcation  or  interpretation  of  a 
decision  to  eetahlish  precedento  and  uniform 
application  of  military  law. 

In  the  ease  of  United  States  v.  Bennie  D. 
Ponda,  United  States  Navy,  the  court  put  an 
end  to  an  abuse  that  had  cost  many  en- 
listed men  95,000  apiece,  the  estimated  value 
«r  an  honorable  diecharge  in  veterans*  rigkta 


and  penslona.  Many  aervioemen,  aentenced 
to  a  year  in  the  brig  and  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge, were  told  the  Jail  sentence  would 
be  suspended  If  they  accepted  the  discharge 
and  waived  their  right  of  appeal  to  CMA. 
That  deal  often  was  grabbed  by  boys  hi  Korea 
who  wanted  out  and  dldnt  particularly  care 
how  they  got  out. 

Bennie  Pmda.  who  signed  one  of  these 
waivers,  changed  his  mind  and  asked  CMA 
to  review  his  case.  The  court  wrote  a  strong- 
ly worded  opinion,  severely  condemning  the 
\ue  of  these  waivers  by  the  services  and  hold- 
ing that  no  man  could  waive  his  rights  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  a  lower  court. 

"We  would  be  serving  a  valuable  purpose 
even  If  we  never  handed  down  an  opinion.** 
Judge  Lattimer  says.  "The  very  fact  that  we 
are  authorised  to  review  cases  has  a  tendency 
to  require  the  armed  services  to  Improve 
their  trial  standards  and  more  nearly  i4>- 
proach  the  clvillaD  concepts  of  a  fair  and 
J\ist  trial." 


Admonition  to  President  Eisenhower  From 
ToorRickwr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 
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IH  TBS  BOU8X  OF  REPRlSEfTA'nVBS 
Thurtday.  Februarw  12,  1953 

BCr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grandson  of  a  cHfltinguished  predecessor 
of  mine  In  this  House  from  the  "ITiird 
District  of  Michigan  was  the  author  of 
an  article  which  desenredly  received 
prominent  display  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Vt^ 
ruary  4.  Under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks,  I  include  this  article  by 
William  P.  Smith.  Jr.,  World  War  n  vet- 
eran and  a  senior  in  business  administrate 
tlon  at  George  Washington  University. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Congressman  J.  M.  C.  Smltti,  of  Michi- 
gan, who  served  in  the  House  from  1911 
to  1923,  and  the  son  of  a  Washington 
attorney  whose  friendship  I  greatly  prize. 
The  young  man  spent  nearly  3  years 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps  In  the  South 
Pacific  during  the  war.  Last  year  he  re- 
ceived the  Omlxu-on  Delta  Kappa  prize 
annually  awarded  by  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton University  for  the  senior  who  has 
done  the  most  constructive  work  in 
furthering  and  upbuilding  student  ac- 
tivities. Incidentally,  the  Junior  Mr. 
Smith  operates  a  200-acre  farm  in  Eaton 
County,  Mich.,  owned  Jointly  with  his 
father. 

The  letter  Mr.  Smith  wrote  the  Ev»- 
ning  Star,  and  which  was  published  m 
an  article  over  his  name,  was  Inspired 
by  President  Eisenhower's  state  of  the 
Union  address  before  the  joint  session. 
It  follows: 

Woaaa  or  Oaunow  toa  a  Nkw  Pammammv 

On  May  19.  1791.  a  cltiaen  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  spent  part  of  the  day  reading  history 
in  the  library,  went  home,  put  on  his  spe<v 
taclee.  and  wrote  out  some  obaervatlona  oa 
what  he  had  read — obeervatioiM  that  are  now 
preeerved  in  his  autobiography.  Hmm 
thoughts  may  serve  our  new  President  as 
guiding  cautions,  easily  overlooked  In  the 
s\vglng  confidence  of  a  new  administration. 

The  citizen  of  Philadelphia  wroto,  in  part, 
that  he  had  obeervcd: 


"That  the  great  afiatos  ot  the  world,  the 
wars,  revolutions,  eto.,  are  carried  on  and 
affected  ky  (political)  partlea 

rrhai  the  view  of  these  parttss  to  tkelr 
present  general  interest,  or  what  they  take 
to  be  such. 

"That  the  different  views  of  theee  different 
parties  occasion  all  confusion. 

"That  while  a  party  to  carrying  on  a  gen- 
eral design,  each  man  haa  hto  own  particular 
private  Interest  in  view. 

"That  as  soon  aa  a  party  has  tefaaed  its  gen- 
eral point,  each  member  becomes  intent  upon 
hU  particular  interest;  which,  thwarting 
others,  breaks  that  party  into  divtoions,  and 
occasions  more  confoaton. 

"Tliat  few  in  public  affaire  act  from  a  mere 
view  of  the  good  of  their  country,  whatever 
they  may  pretend;  and  though  their  actings 
bring  real  good  to  their  eonntry,  yet  men  jvi- 
marUy  conaidersd  that  their  own  and  their 
country's  interest  was  Tuxlted.  and  did  not 
act  from  a  prindpto  of  benevolenee. 

"That  fewer  skiU,  in  pvUic  affairs,  act  with 
a  view  to  the  good  of  mankind." 

Benjamin  PTanklin,  were  he  now  living, 
would  in  aU  likelUkOod  have  written  theee 
same  words  again  last  Monday — to  Prealdent 
Bieenhower.  after  watching  and  hearing  the 
neaident  ddllver  hto  flmt  state  of  the  Union 
vieesage  to  Oongreea.  But  despite  his  cau- 
tioning thoughts.  Fnukklla's  pulse  would 
have  quickened  as  he  eat  here  writing  thto 
other  man  of  great  strength  and  prlnctide. 
Be  would  have  felt,  aaothexs  of  us  feel,  the 
warmth  of  pride  and  the  sense  of  adventure 
that  comee  ia  knowing  he  was  a  part  of 
America — ttoe  Azaerloa  that  can  still  produce 
so  strong  a  leader. 

FrankUn  erould  have  put  down  hto  pea 
for  a  moment  to  reflect.  Bt  would  have  heard 
again  the  Fresiduit's  coQfi<3ent  hopes  for  the 
future  bettsrsMnt  of  thto  country,  and  hto 
hopee  for  the  cloeer  relations  of  all  counties 
and  peoplee.  And  than  we  might  Imagine 
Franklin  eloelag  the  letter  to  President 
Xtoenhower  by  saying: 

"Each  of  us.  whether  izi  public  affairs  or 
private,  no  matter  how  minor  or  how  high 
hto  station,  can  play  hto  rlf  ;htful  part  in  his- 
tory by  placing  first  in  mind  the  interest  of 
mankiart  and  eountry.  and  by  thenceforward 
governing  hto  conduct  ia  the  light  of  these. 

"It  to  my  earnest  and  ptayMtul  hope  that 
Ood  may  grant  you  the  toadershlp  to  bring 
men  of  aU  stations  to  so  look  into  their 
haarto  that  they  wttl  redeUcato  thequelves 
to  the  welfare  of  their  f diow  man,  and  to  the 
spirit  oC  our  country's  greatness. 
"Tour  oUsdlent  serviAt, 
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EXTENSION  OF  XIBMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxnroBi 

IN  TBI  HOU8Z  OF  RKPIUBKNTATIVBS 

Thwr9dmp,  Febnwry  li,  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  tba  flnamiial  section  of  the  Sunday, 
February  8.  1953,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  two  tsjc  experts  have 
analysed  the  Fedtral  Insome-tax  situa- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Del  «Me  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  gives  further  dmionstration  of 
how  ridiculous  our  present  tax  system 
Is  and  the  absolute  need  for  a  review  and 
revision  of  It.  as  Preslcient  Eisenhower 
has  recommended.  For  Mr.  Wilson's 
sake,  I  am  glad  that  hU  patriotic  oom- 
Irtiance  with  the  legal  requirements  of 
becoming  head  of  the  ]3efense  Depart- 
mmt  of  our  Gov^nment  win  not  injure 


him  financially.  X  personally  wekome 
the  imdoubted  know-how  that  he  brings 
to  thfl  muddled  state  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  I  hope  that  his  Cabinet  o(A- 
league  in  the  Treasury  will  help,  instead 
of  hinder,  the  Congress  ki  working  out  a 
sensiUe  and  equitable  solutiim  for  our 
Federal  fiscal  affairs. 

The  news  article  is  so  enlighteninr 
that  I  include  it  for  the  boiefit  of  my 
colleacrues.  It  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  our  hodgepodge  tax  system,  with 
its  many  present  inequities  and  incon- 
sistencies, must  be  given  a  thorough 
overhauling. 

Tax  LttHT  la  SRae  on  WnaoWa  Stock— Two 
Au««uBiTua  Sn  AwifTTAi.  RcroBM  fob  Sac- 

BRAKT  AS  HXCHn  ATTSa  SMpS 

(By  Burton  Crane) 

Blncje  Charles  B.  Wilson  was  first  invited 
to  ]oUi  the  Bisenhower  Cabinet  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  muddy  thinking  on  the 
sale  oC:  hto  holdings  of  General  Motors  stock. 
Many  newspapers  and  at  least  one  national 
magazine  have  light-heartedly  assumed  that 
he  woald  pay  a  96  percent  ci^tal  gains  tax 
on  the  entire  value  of  12.700,000.  Just  as  if 
he  had  received  it  for  nothing  and  had  no 
tax  iNtoto  on  it.  There  have  been  other  wUd 
guessee  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sale  on  Mr. 
Wilson's   Income   and  aggregate   wealth. 

The  facts,  as  they  have  been  put  together 
by  Wilnam  J.  Casey  and  J.  K.  Lasser,  the  tax 
experts,  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

The  appraisal  value  of  Mr.  WUaon's  prop- 
erty w^l  drop  about  S4fiOX>oe,  due  to  capi- 
tal gains  taxes.  Acquisition  basto  to  as- 
stwied  to  average  that  of  1MB. 

Mr.  Wilson's  heirs  wlU  receive  $270,000 
less,  atwumlng  a  40-percent-estate  tax. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  selto  hto  General  Motors 
stock  for  $2,700,000,  pays  $460,000  In  capital 
gains  fcaxee  and  puts  the  balance  into  2% 
percent  tax-csempt  municipal  bonds,  hto 
"take-home"  pay  wiU  rise  uiKter  any  method 
of  figuring.  Next  year  he  wlU  get  $22360 
more  after  taxes  than  he  did  as  president  of 
General  Motors  aA  the  peak  of  hto  earning 
powers. 

Flgiires  submitted  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  been  assimilated 
by  the  two  tax  experts  to  give  the  f  oUowing 
picture: 

As  preebtent  at  Oeneral  Motors  Mr.  Wilson 
had  aa  annual  aalary  of  $200,000  and  bonuses 
of  about  $400,000.  a  total  of.  say,  $600,000. 
Paymeints  on  the  bonuses  for  any  1  year 
are  spread  over  the  next  8  years.  Mr.  Casey 
and  Mr.  Lasser  assume  for  purposee  of  cal- 
eHlatl(»n  »  *  percent  yield  on  Mr.  WUson'k 
aeneril  Motors  stock,  or  $ieaX)00,  and  $160,- 
000  of  income  from  other  investntents.  If  he 
had  remained  president  of  General  Motors, 
therefbre,  Mr.  Wilson  might  count  on  bef ore- 
tax  income  of  $912,000  and  an  after-tax  in- 
come of  $120,000  a  year.  More  than  $700,000 
of  hto:  Income  was  taxed  at  90  percent  or 
SMne.  I 

Stazitlng  with  19$4  we  can  get  a  ttmx 
picture  at  what  the  change  wUl  mean  in  Ifr. 
WUeon's  income.  If  he  had  gone  into  the 
Cabiaet  but  had  been  allowed  to  retain  hto 
GenenJ  Motors  stock,  as  many  advocated, 
hto  tntooae  woxild  look  like  thto:  Salary  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  $18,500:  pension 
from  Oeneral  Motors,  $40,000:  Ineame  on 
Oennal  Motors  stock.  $162,000:  income  on 
other  inveatmanta,  $lft0.000:  and  General  Mo- 
tors bonus.  $3a2j000,  for  a  total  of  $696,500 
before  taxes  and  an  after-taxes  figure  of 
$102,500. 

If.  however.  Mr.  WUaon  aelto  hto  General 
Motors  stock  and  invests  the  proceeds  of 
about  $2,960,000  la  SH  percent  tax-exempt 
munh^pal  bonds,  vrtii^  aeems  a  sensible 
thing  to  do,  hto  1054  iaoome  win  look  more 
like  thto:  Salary  from  GoverzmMnt,  $22,600; 
pension  from  General  Motors,  $40,000;  in- 
come from  other  Investments,  $160,000:  in- 
come  from   tax-«aempt   munletpal    bonds. 


$66,250:  General  Motors  bonus.  $322,000. 
making  a  before-tax  aggregate  of  $590,750 — 
more  than  $100,000  down— rbut  an  after- 
taxes  total  of  $146,000,  or  a  favorable  dilfer- 
ence  of  $48,000. 

By  thto  method  of  figuring  that  last  total 
to  actuaUy  $26400  higher  than  the  total  he 
would  have  received  as  president  of  General 
Motors,  drawing  full  salary. 

BtMnasiONe  aarrtnoi 

One  cannot  do  much  measuring  into  the 
future,  comparing  what  Mr.  Wilson  would 
earn  as  president  of  the  oompany  in  1957 
with  what  he  might  earn  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  because  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  been 
retired  from  Oeneral  Motors  in  any  event, 
due  to  age.  in  a  couple  of  years.  But  if  he 
had  gene  into  the  Cabinet  and  held  on  to 
hto  stock,  hto  after-tax  income  in  1955  as 
president  would  have  worked  out  at  $96,128; 
in  1956,  at  $89,648,  and  in  1957  at  $82,808. 

If  he  selto  hto  Oeneral  Motors  stock  and 
goes  into  tax-exempts  with  the  proceeds,  the 
after-tax  Income  might  be  $139,418  in  1955, 
$132,073  in  1956,  and  $124,^18  hi  1967. 


Sayiafs  of  Abrabam  Lincoh  as  Stale 
Lcfislator,  as  Coagressaaa,  aail  a$ 
PresUiMC 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOTLE 

or  cMUroxKU 
IN  THE  BOU8B  OP  REPBESBMTATIVBS 

Thursdajf.  FebrtMry  12.  19S3 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  tha 
6  years  it  has  been  my  honor  and  respon- 
sibility to  be  a  Member  of  this  great 
legislative  body,  at  the  time  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  have  been  favored  by  being  granted  the 
unanimous  consent  of  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  give  at  least  a  few  of  my  ideas 
about  this  great  Americaiu  who  m»9im 
a  Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  also  to  put  before  you  some  of 
my  favorite  quotations  and  observations 
made  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  especially 
when  he  was  a  memba*  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature,  a  candidate  for  pubUe 
office,  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  native  wa  of  Califomia,  when  a 
boy  in  the  grammar  elementary  grades. 
I  can  clearly  remember  that  iUI>raham 
Lincoln  then  became— and  still  con- 
tinues—my ideal  of  American  public  life. 
I  still  remember  that  many  times  during 
my  flftli-.  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth- 
grade  years  in  public  school,  when  I 
would  draw  the  rough  outlines  of  the 
caMn  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a  piece  of 
scratch  paper  instead  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  teaser's  instnietloDS  or 
dlrectkns  that  she  wocQd  omm  to  ny 
desk  and  eradc  my  knuckles  with  her 
ruler,  but  I  still  seemed  to  possess  daring 
thoee  early  years  the  feeing  it  was  more 
Important  to  me  to  learn  ot  Abraham 
Lineoln's  early  life  than  it  was  U  get 
the  highest  possible  grades  In  behavior 
in  the  classroom.  For  many  years  now. 
as  an  adult.  It  has  been  my  contlnuod 
I^easure  and  imQ}irati<m  to  be  an  actlte 
member  of  the  Alvaham  Lincoln  Group 
in  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  for 
aevoal  years  presidwit  of  that  group. 
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and  these  latter  Tears,  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Seventy-ninth.  Zlghty-tbnt. 
Elshty-seoond.  and  Slghl7-thlrd  Con- 
greesce,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  Inspira- 
tion of  being  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  WsJBhington  (D.  C.)  Un- 
coln  Group. 

As  in  years  past  I  again  urge  that 
every  time  any  of  you,  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  Congress,  have  an  op- 
p<»tunity  to  guide  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  visitors  to  Washington  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Ford  Theater 
where  TJncnln  was  assassinated  and  to 
the  tailor  shop  across  the  street  where 
he  passed  oc.  that  you  do  so.  Especial- 
ly, my  colleagues,  see  that  the  boys  and 
Irtrls  ot  school  or  college  age  are  certain 
to  go  visit  these  three  historical  places 
while  they  are  visiting  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital 

A  large  number  of  re<iuests  came  to 
me  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  for  copies  of  my  re- 
marks together  with  texts  of  the  famous 
speeches  and  sayings  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, which  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Eighty-seeond  Congress  and  which 
were  also  incorporated  in  the  Cohqsks- 
siONAL  Rwoao  of  that  Congress.  But  for 
this  Bghty-third  Congress,  on  this  his- 
toric birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
enlarged  upon  the  number  of  these  say- 
ings whleb  I  herewith  Incorporate  with 
these  remarks  and  believe  that  the  large 
numbers  of  individuals  and  groups  of  In- 
dividuals In  our  great  Nati<m  who  are 
increasing  their  interest  in  and  desire 
to  have  more  knowledge  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  again  be  glad  to  have 
brought  to  their  attention  this  text  of 
lineoln's  sayings.  There  are  many  I  did 
not  include  because  I  felt  they  were  more 
generally  known  than  most  of  these 
which  I  have  this  session  of  Congress 
Included,  such  as  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  so  forth. 

lir.  Speaker,  one  of  the  historical  facts 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
Is  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
wife  were  the  parents  of  four  sons  of 
their  marriage,  to  wit: 

Robert  Todd  Ltncc^:  Bom  Augrist  1, 
IMS:  died  July  25.  1926. 

Edward  Baker  Lincoln:  Bom  March 
10. 1M6:  died  February  1. 18S0. 

William  Wallace  Lincoln:  Bom  De- 
cember 21.  1850;  died  February  20.  1862. 
'    Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln:  Bom  April  4. 
^853:  died  July  15.  1871. 

I  mention  this  because  I  believe  this 
fact  is  known  by  very  few  people. 

And  as  I  did  in  a  previous  session  of 
.this  Congress,  may  I  remind  you  that — 

•IWWtlff  UNOOCK  AB  CONOBISSICAK 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  March 
4,  1847.  to  March  3.  1040.  from  the  Sev- 
oith  Illinois  XXstrict.  comprising  the 
eoimties  of  Putnam.  Marshall.  Wood- 
ford. Taaewell,  Mason,  Menard.  Cass, 
Morgan.  Scott,  Logan,  and  Sangamon. 
He  did  not  seek  rencMnination  in  1848. 

While  in  Congress.  Lincoln  lived  at 
Mrs.  Sprigg'a—this  is  the  spelling  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  at  the  time;  Ida 
M.  TarbeU  has  "Spriggs's"— boarding- 
house  on  Capitfd  Hill  where  the  Library 
of  Congress  now  stands.  Other  Con- 
creasmen  livinc  at  the  same  place  were 
John  Blanchard.  John  Dickey,  A.  R.  Mc- 


Svaine.  James  Pollock,  John  Strohm.  all 
from  Pennsylvania.;  P.  W.  Tompkins,  of 
Mississippi:  J.  R.  Oiddlngs.  of  Ohio;  and 
Hisha  Embree,  of  Indiana. 

Borne  of  Lincoln's  colleagues  In  the 
House  were  Amos  Abbott  and  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  of  Masstvchusetts;  Howell 
Cobb.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Robert 
Toombs,  of  QeorKla;  R.  B.  Rhett.  of 
South  Carolina;  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee;  and  Dtivld  Wllmot,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Other  Illinois  Congressmen 
were  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton;  John  M. 
McClemand,  of  S}:iawneetown:  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin,  of  Charleston;  John  Went- 
worth.  of  Chicago;  William  A.  Richard- 
son, of  Rushville;  Thomas  J.  Turner,  of 
Freeport.  The  Senators  frc»n  Illinois 
were  Sidney  Breese,  of  Carlyle.  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Qulncy. 

Lincoln  was  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  frequently  amazed 
and.  yes,  shocked  to  ascertain  how  very 
few  Members  of  Congress  of  whom  I 
make  inquiry  about  It,  have  not  yet 
taken  the  time  to  personally  go  to  visit 
the  famous  Ford  Theater  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  assassinated  and 
which  is  located  at  511  Tenth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  likewise,  I  find  ttiat  not  many 
of  them  have  gone  right  across  the  street 
to  visit  the  famous  tailor  shop  where  he 
passed  on  after  the  assassin's  bullet 
fatally  wounded  him.  It  was  my 
pleasure  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
preside  at  a  memorial  service  for  him  in 
that  very  room  where  he  died  following 
the  assassin's  bullet.  Because  the  mter- 
nationally  famous  Lincoln  Memorial 
here  in  Washington  is  always  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  inspiring  places  to 
walk  UP  the  marble  steps  of  and  enter. 
I  wish  to  very  strongly  urge  that  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  of  the  United 
States  Senate  also,  who  have  not  yet 
done  so,  make  it  a  point  to  take  time  at 
an  early  date  to  go  and  personally  visit 
these  three  places  so  very  close  to  the 
life  and  death  of  he  who  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  March  4.  1861.  and  who 
was  reelected  President  again  in  1864 
and  who  was  assassinated  by  J.  Wilkes 
Booth.  April  14.  1865.  became  deceased 
the  next  day.  and  remains  being  Interred 
at  Springfield.  IlL.  on  May  4.  1865. 

Sources:  Abe  Lincoln's  Yams  and 
Stories.  MoClure;  Words  of  Lincoln. 
Oldroyd;  The  Lincoln  Treasury.  Caro- 
line Thomas  Hamsberger;  The  War 
Years.  Sandburg;  The  Prairie  Years. 
Sandburg;  Personal  Traits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Helen  Nicolay;  Hemdon's  Life 
of  Lincoln.  Wm.  Hemdon  and  Jesse 
Welk. 

LmooLir  Satinos  as  Puepabsd  bt  Cowossss- 
MAW    Cltdk    Dotu,    or    CAUrouriA,    rem 
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Lincoln: 

"The  Lord  prefer*  ooinxnon-looklng  people; 
tliat  la  the  reason  He  makes  bo  many  of 
them."     (Washington.  D.  C.  1861.) 

"I  am  Toung  and  unfaaown  to  many  of  you. 
I  was  bctfn,  and  have  remained,  in  the  most 
humble  walks  ot  Ufa.  I  have  no  wealthy  or 
popular  relations  or  friends  to  recommend 


me."    (Addreas,  Sangamon  county.  March  8, 
1833.) 

Lincoln's  brief  autobiography,  sent  to  the 
OcHnpUer  of  the  Dictionary  of  Congress  (June 
IS,  1868) : 

"Born,  February  12,  1800.  In  Hardin 
County,  Ky. 

'■ducatlon,  defectlye. 

"Profession,  a  lawyer. 

"Have  been  a  captain  of  Volunteer*  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War. 

"Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office. 

"Poxir  times  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Leg< 
islatiire,  and  was  a  Member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress." 

"This  Is  not  iMcause  I  am  not  an  edu« 
eated  man.  I  feel  the  need  at  reading.  It 
Is  a  loss  to  a  man  not  to  have  grown  up 
among  books  •  •  •  but  books  serve  to 
show  a  man  that  those  original  thoughts 
of  his  aren't  very  new,  after  alL"  (From 
Bandbiirg's  War  Tears,  circa  1801.) 

"No  one  baa  needed  favors  more  than  I, 
and  few.  generally,  have  been  less  unwilling 
to  accept  them;  but  In  this  case  favor  to  me 
would  be  Injustice  to  the  public,  and.  there- 
fore, I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
It.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Sangamon  County  is  sufBclently 
evident;  and  if  I  have  since  done  anything, 
either  by  design  or  misadventure,  which,  tf 
known,  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knows  of  that  thing, 
and  conceals  It.  is  a  traitor  to  his  country's 
interests."  (From  letter  to  Bobsrt  Allen, 
June  ai.  18S6.) 

"Now,  If  you  should  hear  anyone  say  that 
Lincoln  dont  want  to  go  to  Congress.  I  wish 
you  as  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  would 
teU  him  you  have  reason  to  believe  he  is 
mistaken.  The  truth  U,  I  would  Uke  to  go 
very  much.  BtlU,  circimutanoes  may  hap- 
pen which  may  prevent  my  being  a  candidate. 

"If  there  are  any  who  be  my  friends  in 
such  an  enterprise,  what  I  now  want  is  that 
they  shall  not  throw  me  away  Just  yet." 
(Prom  letter  to  Richard  8.  Thomas,  Fsbruar* 
14,  1848.) 

"No  client  ever  had  money  enough  to  bribe 
my  conscience  or  to  stop  its  utterance  against 
wrong  and  oppression.  My  conscience  Is  my 
own — my  Creator's — no  man's.  I  shall  never 
sink  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  malice — 
wrong  or  avarice  of  another's  wishes,  though 
thoee  wishes  come  to  me  In  the  relation  of 
client  and  attorney."  (Sprtngfleld.  1886. 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  Quarterly  1941  Analy- 
sis of  Character  of  UnccHn.) 

"Do  you  see  those  papers  crowded  Into 
those  pigeonholes?  They  are  the  oases  that 
you  call  by  that  long  title  'cowardice  In  the 
face  of  the  enemy,'  but  I  call  them,  for  short, 
my  'leg  cases.'  But  I  put  it  to  you.  and  I 
leave  It  for  you  to  decide  for  yourself:  If 
Almighty  Qod  gives  a  man  a  eowaitily  pair 
of  legs  how  can  he  help  their  running  away 
with  hlmr* 

"•  •  •  Ko  one  need  ever  expect  me  to 
sanction  the  shooting  of  a  man  for  running 
away  in  battle.  I  won't  do  It.  A  man  can't 
help  being  a  coward  any  more  than  he  could 
help  being  a  humpback,  if  he  were  bom  with 
one."  (Complete  works.  September  11.  1863, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

"I  believe  the  wlU  of  Ood  prevails:  without 
Him  all  human  reliance  is  vain;  without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed; with  that  assistance  I  cannot  faU." 
(Sandburg,  War  Years.) 

"I  belltfve  In  praise  to  Almighty  Ood.  the 
beneficent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse."     (Sandburg.  War  Tears.) 

"I  regret  my  defeat  moderately,  but  am  not 
nervous  about  It."  (From  letter  to  X.  B. 
Washbume,  Springfield.  February  9,  1865.) 
"I  feel  like  the  boy  that  sttimped  his  toes — 
It  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh,  and  he  was  too  big 
to  cry."  (After  defeat  by  Douglas,  November 
18S8.) 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  ThU  expresses  my  Idea  of  de- 
mocracy.    Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
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ntSBt  of  the  dlffeienise.  la  no  dMBocrscy." 
(Springfield,  HI.,  droa  ia>e.) 

"If  the  good  people.  In  t.Mlr  wtedomu  shall 
see  fit  to  keep  me  tn  the  background.  I  have 
been  too  familiar  wtth  dlsappotntmeots  to  to* 
very  much  chagrined."  (Addreas  at  Mew 
Balem.  HI..  March  9.  1882.) 

"ShaU  we  ahrlnk  from  the  neressary  means 
to  maintain  our  free  governmeut.  which  our 
grandfathers  employed  to  establlah  It  and 
our  own  fathers  have  airesdy  employed  once 
to  maintain?  Are  we  tlegeiMrate?  Has  the 
manhood  of  o\a  race  run  out?"  (Opinion  at 
the  draft.  Washington.  Aui;\u«  15.  1863.) 

"Finally  I  Insist  that  U  there  Is  anything 
that  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  people  to  never 
Intrust  to  hands  but  theL*  own.  that  thing 
is  ths  preservation  and  iMrpetulty  of  their 
own  libertlee  and  instituUooa."  (Speech  at 
Peoria,  111..  October  16,  1864.) 

"I  bold  that  while  man  exists  It  Is  his  duty 
to  Improve  not  only  his  oivn  condition,  but 
to  assist  In  amelloratln|{  mankind;  ^ty| 
therefore,  without  entering;  upon  the  details 
of  the  question.  I  wUl  simply  say  that  I  am 
for  those  means  which  wUl  give  the  greataat 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  (From  ad- 
drees  to  Germans  In  Olnslnnstl.  Ohio.  Febru- 
ary 12.  1861.) 

"I  am  very  glad  the  elections  this  autxmui 
have  gone  favorably,  and  that  I  have  not,  by 
native  depravity  or  under  evil  InfliMncea. 
done  anything  bad  enough  to  prevent  the 
good  result.  I  hope  to  'stand  firm'  enough  to 
not  go  forward  fast  enough  to  wreck  the 
CGontry's  cause."  (From  letter  to  y-ft^^Hm-tgh 
Chandlsr.  Washington,  Ncvember  20.  1863.) 

"I  am  thankful  to  Ood  for  this  approval 
of  the  people:  but  while  deeply  grateful  for 
this  mark  of  their  confidence  In  me.  If  I 
know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  Is  free  from 
any  taint  of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not 
Impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  la  no  pleasxire  to  nie  to  triumph  over 
any  one,  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  this  evidence  of  the  {teople's  reeolutlon 
to  stand  by  free  gowmncnt  and  the  rights 
of  hxmianlty."  (After  rerolts  of  election  to 
Presidency  second  time.  Wiishlngton,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1864.) 

"Hm  most  reliable  Indication  of  public 
pxirpoee  in  this  country  lis  derived  through 
our  popular  elections."  (Annual  message  to 
Congress.  Washington,  December  6.  1864.) 

"And  upon  this  act.  slnaerely  believed  lo 
be  an  act  of  Justice,  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  military  n^ncesslty.  I  Invoke 
the  considerate  Judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gradoos  favor  of  Almighty  Ood."  (Final 
paragraph  of  the  BnanelioatlaD  Proclama- 
tion, Washington.  Jan-iary  1.  1863.) 

"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  sUalned.  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  diords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield,  and  patriot 
grave,  to  every  living  heart  imd  hearthstoaa. 
aU  over  this  broad  land.  wlU  yet  sweU  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched. 
as  surely  they  will  be.  by  tbe  better  angels 
of  our  nature."  (First  IniiUgural  address. 
Wsshlngton,  March  4.  1861.) 

"I  am  the  most  miserable  man  living.  U 
what  I  feel  were  equally  <llstrlbuted  over 
the  whole  human  family,  there  would  not 
be  one  cheerful  face  on  eai-th.  Whether  I 
shall  ever  be  better.  I  cannot  teU;  I  awluUy 
forebode  I  shall  not.  TO  remain  w  I  am  hi 
Impoeslble:  I  must  die  or  be  better.  It  ap- 
pears to  me."  (Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 
Springfield,  after  broken  engagement  to 
Mary  Todd.  January  23,  184J.) 

"Tou  can  fool  soms  of  t)ie  pe(^e  an  of 
the  time,  and  aU  of  the  pecple  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  til  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  (Said  to  have  been  quoted 
by  Lincoln  in  q>eech  at  Clinton.  lU.,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1858.) 

"Many  free  countrlea  have  loai  their  liber- 
ties, and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  If  shs 
shall,  may  It  be  my  proudest  plums,  not 
that  I  was  ths  last  to  desert  her,  but  that 
1  never  deserted  her.    •     •     •    •nia  jpeob^ 


■hlttty  that  we  may  fall  to  the  struggle 
ought  not  to  deter  us  from  ths  support  at 
a  cauas  that  wa  dsam  to  bs  Just,  it  staaU 
not  dstcr  me.  •  •  •  Let  none  falter 
who  thinks  he  Is  right,  and  we  may  suoeeed. 
But  If  after  an  we  shaU  faU,  be  it  so.  We 
shall  have  the  proud  consolation  of  saying 
to  our  oonsdencas.  and  to  the  departed  shade 
of  our  country^  freedom,  that  the  course 
approfsd  by  our  Judgments  aid  adored  by 
our  hsitfts.  In  disaster.  In  ehaliifl.  In  tcrture. 
to  deaith.  we  never  faltered  In  defendlr^." 
(Spaedi  In  house  of  representatlvaa  at 
^vlngfield.  Dl..  December  20,  1839.) 

"The  stniggle  of  today  is  not  altogether 
for  today — it  is  for  the  vast  future  also, 
with  a  reliance  on  providence  all  the  more 
firm  and  earnest  let  us  proceed  In  the  great 
taak  wtalch  events  have  devolved  upon  us." 
(Annuitl  message  to  Congress.  Wsshlngton. 
December  3.  1881.) 

After  the  ceremonies  at  Gettysburg,  Bd- 
ward  Hvcrett,  who  had  been  the  main  speaker 
of  thet  day.  wrote  to  Lincoln:  "Permit  me 
•too  to  express  my  great  admiration  of-the 
thoughta  expressed  by  you.  with  such  elo- 
quent slmidlclty  and  appropriateness,  at 
the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  1  should 
be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
as  neaf  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion 
in  2  hoxirs  as  you  did  in  2  minutes." 

To  this  courteous  compliment  Mr.  Lin- 
coln rtQilied  on  the  same  day: 

"In  our  respective  parts  yesterday  you 
could  not  have  been  excused  to  make  a  short 
•ddresf,  nor  I  a  long  one.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that.  In  your  Judgment,  the  little  I 
did  say  was  not  entirely  a  failure."  (Wash- 
ington. November  20.  1863,  complete  works.) 

"I  am  concerned  to  know,  not  whether  the 
Lord  is  on  my  side,  but  whether  I  am  on  the 
Lord's  side."  (Washington.  D.  C,  circa  1862, 
TarbeU.) 

"If  we  do  right  God  wlU  be  with  tw.  and 
IX  Ood  Is  with  us  we  cannot  fall."  (Procla- 
mation for  a  Day  of  Prayer.  Waahlngton. 
July  7.  1864.) 

"I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this  approval 
o.'  the  people;  but  while  deeply  grateful  for 
this  msark  of  their  confidence  in  me.  if  I 
know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  Is  free  from 
any  tabit  of  personal  triimiph.  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  anyone  opposed  to  me. 
It  Is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over 
anyone^  but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution 
to  s^add  by  free  government  and  the  rights 
of  humanity." 

"I  hfve  said  many  times  •  •  •  that 
no  man  believed  more  than  I  to  the  prtociple 
of  self-government:  that  It  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  my  ideas  of  Just  government  from 
begtonlng  to  end.  •  •  •  I  deny  that  any 
man  has  ever  gone  ahead  of  me  to  his  devo- 
tion to  the  prto^ple.  whatever  he  may  have 
done  In  efficiency  In  advocating  It."  (From 
a  speecb  at  Chicago,  July  10, 1858.) 

"While  the  people  retato  their  virtue  and 
vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  to- 
Jure  the  Government  to  the  short  space  of 
4  years."  (First  Inaugural  address.  Wash- 
togton.  March  4,  1861.) 

"I  must  save  this  GovemmeDt.  -tf  poeslbls. 
What  X  cazmot  do.  of  course.  I  wlU  not  do; 
but  r.  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for 
all.  that  I  shall  not  surrender  this  game 
leaving  any  available  eard  unplayed."  (From 
letter  Do  Raverdy  Johnson.  Washington,  July 
26.  1868.) 

"But  this  Government  m\ist  be  preserved 
to  spite  of  the  eets  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men.  It  Is  worthy  your  every  eff<n-t.  No- 
where la  the  world  Is  prsasnted  a  govern- 
ment of  so  much  liberty  and  equality.  To 
the  humblest  and  poorest  amongst  us  are 
held  out  the  highest  prlvllegas  and  poaltloiis. 
The  present  moment  finds  me  at  ths  White 
House,  yet  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  your 
children  as  there  was  for  my  father's." 
(AddreiH  to  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eli^th 
Ohio  Hrglment.  Waahlngton,  August  81. 
1864.)  ..UI.B 


"Die  when  I  may.  X  want  It  said  of  ma  by 
ttKJse  who  knew  me  beat,  that  I  always 
plwdced  a  thlstie  and  planted  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow."  (Washtog- 
ton.  circa  1865.) 

"In  regard  to  the  homestead  law.  I  have  to 
say  that  Insofar  as  the  Govemment  lands 
can  be  dlspneed  of,  I  am  to  favor  of  cutting 
up  the  wild  lands  toto  parcels,  so  that  every 
pocw  man  may  have  a  home."  (From  a 
speech  at  Cincinnati.  Ohl>.  February  A 
1861.) 

"In  very  truth  he  waa.  the  noblest  work  of 
God — an  honest  man."  (From  a  eulogy  on 
Benjamin  Ferguson,  Pebriiary  8,  1842.) 

"We  must  not  promise  what  we  ottght  not, 
lest  we  be  called  on  to  perform  what  we  can- 
not; we  must  be  calm  and  moderate,  and 
conalder  the  whole  dlfikculty.  and  determine 
what  Is  possible  and  Just.  Wa  must  not  be 
led  by  excitement  and  passion  to  do  that 
which  ovi  sober  Judgments  would  not  ap- 
prove in  our  cooler  momenta."  (Speech  at 
Bloomtogton,  XU..  May  29.  1856.) 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are.  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
Judge  what  to  do.  and  bow  to  do  It."  (From 
A  House  Divided  speech  at  Sprtngfleld,  IlL. 
June  16,  1868.) 

"In  regard  to  the  patronage  aought  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  Jealousy,  I  have  pre- 
scribed for  myself  the  maximum  'Justice  to 
all';  and  I  earneetly  beseech  your  cooperation 
in  keeping  the  maxim  good."  (To  Wm. 
Seward.  Washtogton.  D.  C.  December  8. 
1860.) 

"I  hold  that,  to  contemplation  of  universal 
law  and  of  the  Constltutkm.  the  imlon  at 
these  Statee  Is  perpetuaL  Perpetuity  is  Im- 
plied, if  not  expressed,  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  all  national  govemmenta.  It  is  safs 
to  sssert  that  no  govemment  proper  ever 
had  a  provision  to  Us  organised  law  for  Its 
own  termination.  Conttoue  to  execute  all  the 
express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion axul  the  U&km  will  endure  forever — It 
being  Impossible  to  destroy  it  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  to  ths  tostrvunent 
itself. 

"No  organic  law  can  evo-  be  framed  with  a 
provision  specifically  applicable  to  every 
question  which  may  cKcur  to  practical  ad- 
ministration. No  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  docxunent  of  reasonable  length  t^nnf-yin. 
express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions." 
(First  toaugural  addreas.  Washington.  Marcb 
4.  1861.) 

"Dont  shoot  too  high  Aim  lower,  and  tha 
common  people  will  understand  you.  They 
are  the  ones  you  want  to  reach,  at  least  they 
are  the  ones  you  ought  'o  reach.  The  edu- 
cated and  refined  people  will  xinderstand  yoti, 
anyway.  If  you  aim  too  high,  your  ideas  will 
g^  over  the  heads  of  the  masses  and  only  hit 
those  who  need  no  hitting."  (Ltocoln'a.ad- 
vlee  to  lawyers,  regardtog  high  flights  of 
cratory,  ^irtogfleld.  ID.,   1850.) 

"Universal  Idleness  would  speedily  result 
to  universal  ruto."  (Tsrar  memorandum, 
Washtogton,  December  1.  1847.) 

"If  a  man  had  more  than  one  life,  1  thtok 
a  little  hanging  would  not  hurt  this  one,  but 
after  he  Is  once  dead  wo  cannot  bring  him 
back,  no  matter  how  sorry  we  may  be.  so  he 
ShaU  be  pardoned."  (Regardtog  condemned 
aoldler:  Sandburg,  War  Tears.  1864.) 

"In  this  troubleeome  world  we  are  never 
quite  satisfied.  When  you  were  here.  I 
thought  you  htodered  me  some  to  attending 
to  bustoees:  but  now,  having  nothing  but 
bostoess,  no  vsrtety,  n  has  grown  exceed- 
ingly tasttfess  to  me.  I  hate  to  stt  down  and 
direct  documents,  and  I  hate  to  sUy  in  this 
old  roona  by  myssl'."  (fjstter  from  Lincoln 
to  hU  wife,  Aprtl  16,  1848.) 

"But  the  dUnsrenoe  between  Judge  l>c\ij- 
las  and  myself  Is  Just  this,  that  whUe  I  was 
behind  the  bar  he  was  to  front  of  it." 
(Sandburg.  Prairie  Tears,  1888.) 

"I  am  entitled  to  little  credit  for  not  drtak- 
Ing,  because  I  hate  the  etulf;  It  la  untrieasant 
and  always  leaves  me  flabby  and  undoae." 
(aaadbmg,  Pmlile  Team,  1868.) 
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,  j  a  1  ''***^  Blanclianl,  John  Dickey,  A.  B.  Mc-     popular  reUtlons  gr  frlnuU  to  rwommend     mocracy.     Whatever  dlffera  from  thla.  to  tke 


1  never  deserted  her.    •' 
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1  dare  not  restore  thle  man  to  hia  rank 
•ad  give  him  char^  of  a  thousand  men  when 
he  puts  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal 
away  his  brain."  (Sandburg.  War  Tears, 
referring  to  a  colonel  who  had  been  dismissed 
for  drunkenness.) 

"t  shall  do  nothing  in  malice.  What  I  deal 
with  Is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing." 
tVrom  letter  to  Cuthbcrt  BuUltt,  Washing- 
ton. July  38.  laea.) 

"It  Is  not  entirely  safe,  when  one  is  mis- 
represented  under  his  very  nose,  to  allow  the 
marepresentatlon  to  go  uncontradicted." 
<Fri»i  speech  at  Colxunbus.  Ohio.  September 
16.  1088.) 

"It  Is  an  old  maxim  and  a  very  sound  one 
that  he  that  dances  should  always  pay  the 
fiddler.  Now.  sir.  If  any  gentlemen,  whose 
money  Is  a  burden  to  them,  choose  to  lead 
off  a  dance,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
people's  money  being  used  to  pay  the  fiddler." 
<P1rom  speech  to  Illinois  Legislature.  Spring- 
field, ni..  January  1837.) 

"I  am  not  insensible  to  any  commercial 
or  llnanclal  depression  that  may  exist,  but 
nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  fawning  around 
the  'respectable  scoundrels'  who  got  it  up. 
X«t  them  go  to  work  and  repair  the  mischief 
of  their  own  making,  and  then,  perhaps. 
they  will  be  leas  greedy  to  do  the  like  again." 
(Letter  to  Tr\iman  Smith.  Springfield.  DL, 
November  10.  1860.) 

"Oold  Is  good  enough  In  Its  place;  but 
Kvtng.  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than 
gold."  (ntMn  a  response  to  a  serenade. 
Washington.  November  10,  1864.) 

"I  had  a  good  ChrlstUn  mother,  and  her 
prayers  have  followed  me  thua  far  through 
life."     (Safidbtirg.  War  Tears,  1864.) 

"All  that  I  am.  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  tc^my 
angel  mother."     (Date  \indetermlned.)  ' 

"I  shall  never  marry  a  Negress,  but  I  have 
ao  objection  to  anyone  else  doing  so.  If  a 
white  man  wants  to  marry  a  Negro  woman, 
let  him  if  the  Negro  can  stand  It."  (To 
David  R.  Locke.  Springfield,  HI.,  September 
16,  18S9.) 

"Tou  can  have  no  lath  registered  In  heaven 
to  destroy  the  Government;  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend'  It."  (First  Inaugural  ad- 
drws,  Washington,  itarch  4,  1861.) 

"In  regard  to  the  patronage  sought  with 
*1K»  much  eagerness  and  Jealousy.  I  have  pre- 
scribed for  myself  the  maxim.  'Jiistlce  to  aU'; 
•nd  I  earnestly  beseech  yoiur  cooperation  Ixx 
keeping  the  maxim  good."  (To  William  H. 
fieward,  Springfield,  December  8.  1860.) 

"These  office  seekers  are  a  curse  to  the 
country;  no  sooner  was  my  election  certain. 
than  I  became  the  prey  of  himdreds  of  hun- 
gry, persistent  applicants  for  office,  whoee 
highest  ambition  is  to  feed  at  the  Qovem- 
ment's  crib."  (Washington,  D.  C,  1861.) 
.  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  make  very 
few  changes  In  the  offices  In  my  gift  for  my 
second  term.  I  thlxxk.  now.  that  I  shall  not 
move  a  single  man.  except  for  delinquency. 
To  remove  a  man  is  very  easy,  but  when  I 
go  to  fill  his  place  and  of  these  I  must  make 
18  enemies."  (flandbiirg.  War  Team.  Wash- 
ington, 1864.) 

"When  a  man  Is  sincerely  penitent  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  same,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned,  and 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule."  (Regard- 
ing amnesty  proclamation.  Washington 
D.  C.  1868.) 

"A  free  people  In  times  of  peace  and 
quiet — when  pressed  by  no  common  dan- 
ger—natiirally  divide  Into  parties.  At  such 
times  the  man  who  is  of  neither  party  is  not. 
cannot  be  of  any  consequence."  (Speech  at 
Springfield.  July  16,  1862.) 

"I*t  us.  In  buUdlng  our  new  party,  plant 
ourselves  on  the  rock  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
be  able  to  prevail  against  us."  (Speech  at 
the  formation  of  party  In  the  State,  at 
Bloomlngton.  m..  May  30,  1866.) 

"I  am  a  patient  man— always  willing  to 
forgive  on  the  Christian  terms  of  repent- 


ance."   (n<om  a  letter  to  Reverdy  Johnson. 
Washington,  July  36,  1863.) 

"The  people  know  their  rights,  and  they 
are  never  slow  to  assert  and  maintain  them, 
when  they  are  Invaded."  (From  speech  at 
Springfield,  m..  January  1837.) 

"Wisdom  and  patriotism,  in  a  public  office, 
under  institutions  like  ours,  are  wholly  in- 
efficient and  worthless,  unless  they  are  sus- 
tained by  the  confidence  and  devotion  of 
the  people."  (From  a  speech  In  Chicago, 
July  26.  1860.) 

"The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  Congresses  and 
courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution, 
but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the 
Constitution."  (From  a  speech  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  September  17,  1869.) 

"Gentlemen  and  fellow  citizens,  I  presume 
you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by 
many  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet 
like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
internal-improvements  system  and  a  high 
protective  tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments 
and  political  principles.  If  elected,  I  shall 
be  thankful;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same." 
(From  a  speech  in  Sangamon  County,  HI., 
March  9,  1833.) 

"No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toll  up  from  pov- 
erty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch 
aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 
Let  them  beware  of  svirrendering  a  political 
power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which, 
if  siurrendered,  wUl  nurely  be  used  to  close 
the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as 
they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens 
upon  them  till  all  of  liberty  be  lost."  (An- 
nual message  to  Congress,  Washington,  De- 
cember 3,  1861.) 

"I  do  not  think  I  can  come  to  Kentucky 
this  season.  I  am  poor  and  make  so  little 
headway  in  the  world,  that  I  drop  back  in 
a  month  of  idleness  as  much  as  I  gain  In  a 
year's  sowing."  (Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 
Springfield,  DL,  July  4,  1842.) 

"I  have  been  driven  many  times  upon 
my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own 
wisdom  and  that  of  all  about  me  seemed 
insufficient  for  that  day."  (Told  to  Noah 
Brooks,  Harpers  Magazine,  July  1865.) 

"For  myself  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  Sxecutlve,  imder  the  law 
of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  of  the  human 
race  from  an  asylum  in  the  United  States." 
(Annual  message  to  Congress.  Washington 
December  6.  1864.) 

"We  must  not  promise  what  we  ought 
not,  lest  we  be  called  on  to  perform  what 
we  cannot."  (Prom  speech  at  Bloomlnston 
111..  May  29,  1866.) 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy, 
outside  of  the  family  relaUons.  should  be 
one  imltlng  all  working  people,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor 
should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  property, 
or  the  ownen  of  property.  Property  Is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is  a 
positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  be- 
come rich,  and  hence  U  Just  encouragement 
to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him 
who  is  houseless  puU  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
buUd  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suring that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built."  (From  reply  to  a  com- 
mittee from  Working-Men's  Association  of 
New  Tork.  Washington,  March  21.  1864.) 

"In  this  and  like  commxmities  public 
sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  senti- 
ment nothing  can  faU;  without  it  nothing 
can  succeed.  Consequently  he  who  molds 
public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who 
enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He 
makes  statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  Im- 
possible to  be  executed."  (From  a  speech 
at  OtUwa,  lU..  August  21,  1868.) 


"Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man  reeolved  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  can  spare  time 
for  personal  contention.  Still  less  can  he 
afford  to  take  all  the  consequences,  includ- 
ing the  vitiating  of  his  temper  and  the  loss 
of  self-control.  Tield  larger  things  to  which 
you  can  show  no  more  than  equal  right; 
and  yield  lesser  ones,  though  clearly  your 
own."  (To  James  M.  Cutts.  Washhigton, 
October  26,  1863.) 

"I  do  not  think  I  could  myself  be  brought 
to  support  a  man  for  office,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  an  open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer  at,  re- 
ligion. Letvlng  the  high  matter  of  eternal 
consequences,  between  him  and  his  Maker. 
I  still  do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right 
thias  to  insult  the  feelings,  and  injure  the 
morals,  of  the  community  in  which  he  may 
live."  (To  the  voters  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  July  31,  1846.) 

"Holding  it  a  sound  maxim  that  It  Is  bet- 
ter only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all 
times  wrong,  so  soon  as  I  discover  my  opin- 
ions to  be  erroneous  I  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
nounce them."  (Announcement  made  to 
people  of  Sangamon  County.  Hi.,  March  8. 
1832.) 

"Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right. 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong."  (From  a 
speech  at  Peoria,  111.,  October  16,  1884.) 

"I'U  do  the  very  best  I  know  how— the  very 
best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to 
an3rthlng.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong, 
10  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference."     (Washington,  1863.) 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  or- 
phan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  a  lasUng  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations."  (Second 
inaugxiral  address.  Washington,  March  4. 
1866.) 

"If  you  think  you  can  slander  a  woman 
into  loving  you  or  a  man  into  voting  for  you. 
try  it  tin  you  are  satisfied. "  (From  a  speech 
at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  March  6.  1860.) 

"I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing 
to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God,  to 
die  by."  (From  a  speech  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  February  22,  1860.) 

"In  times  like  the  present,  men  should 
utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  wlU- 
Ingly  be  responsible  through  time  and 
eternity."  (Second  annual  message.  Wash- 
ington. December  I.  1862.) 

"With  my  own  abUity  I  cannot  succeed, 
without  the  sustenance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  of  this  free,  happy,  and  intelli- 
gent people.  Without  these  I  cannot  hope 
to  succeed;  with  them,  I  cannot  faU."  (From 
a  speech  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  February  21,  1861.) 

"Gentlemen.  let  us  drink  to  our  muttial 
good  health  In  this  wholesome  drink  which 
God  has  given  us.  It  is  the  only  drink  I  per- 
mit in  my  family  and  in  all  conscience  let 
me  not  depart  from  this  cxistom  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  Is  the  purest  Adam's  ale.  from  the 
spring."  (To  a  committee  from  the  Chicago 
Republican  Convention,  Bprlnsfield.  Ill  Mav 
19,  1860.)  '        ' 

"If  It  la  decreed  that  I  should  go  down 
because  of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go  down 
linked  to  the  truth — let  me  die  In  the  ad- 
vocacy of  what  is  Jxist  and  right."  (Uncoln's 
answer  to  a  group  of  friends  who  advised 
him  not  to  use  the  famous  sentence  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  Seotem- 
ber  17.  1868.) 

"To  give  the  victory  to  the  right,  not 
bloody  bullets,  but  peaceful  ballots  only  are 
necessary.  It  only  needs  that  every  right 
thinking  man  shall  go  to  the  polls,  and  with- 
out fear  or  prejudice,  vote  as  he  thinks." 
(From  notes  for  speeches,  Springfield.  HI. 
October  1,  1868.) 
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'  *WeU.  I  cannot  run  the  iioUtlcal  machine; 
I  have  enough  on  my  bands  without  that.  It 
Is  the  people's  business — the  election  Is  in 
their  hands.  If  they  turn  ^iieir  backs  to  the 
fire  and  get  scorched  In  th«!  rear,  they'll  find 
they  have  got  to  sit  on  the  blisters."  (To  a 
Cabinet  secretary.  Washington.  1864.) 

"Waahlngton  is  the  mightiest  name  on 
earth — long  since  mightiest,  in  the  cause  of 
civU  liberty,  still  mightiest  In  moral  reforma- 
tion. On  that  name  no  eiilogy  is  expected. 
It  cannot  be  to  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or 
glory  to  the  name  of  Waihington  is  allka 
Impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In  sol- 
emn awe  pronounce  the  came,  and  in  Its 
naked,  deathless  splendor,  leave  It  shining 
on."  (From  a  speech  before  the  Washlng- 
tonlan  Temperance  Soctety,  Springfield,  Hi., 
Febniary  23.  1842.) 

"A  man  may  say,  when  be  sees  nothing 
wrong  In  a  thing,  that  he  does  not  care 
whether  it  be  voted  up  or  voted  down;  but  no 
man  can  logically  say  thitt  he  cares  not 
whether  a  thing  goes  up  or  ijoes  down  which 
appears  to  him  to  be  wit>ng."  (From  a 
speech  at  Cincinnati.  Oblc.  September  17. 
1858.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOU8I  OF  REPRXaKMTATXVBB 
Thurtdav,  Febmam  12.  19S3 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  gen- 
erally academic  freedom  means  educa- 
tional freedom,  and  freedom  In  this  field 
of  our  American  society  is  no  different 
than  freedom  in  any  other  field.  Free- 
dom is  very  often  taken  to  mean  license. 
Many  foreigners  who  come  here  and 
finally  make  good  cltiaens  experience 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  li- 
cense in  their  early  years  in  the  United 
SUtes.  At  first  they  think  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  anything,  for  they  say, 
"This  is  a  free  coimtry."  It  is  a  free 
country — the  greatest  yet  to  appear 
among  the  governments  on  earth — but 
this  freedom  is  circumscribed.  You  can- 
not go  out  and  kill  your  fellow  man;  you 
caimot  bum  down  his  house;  you  cannot 
take  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  you  cannot  operate  an  automo- 
bile by  driving  through  every  red-light 
sign.  If  you  could  do  these  things  with 
impunity  that  would  be  license  and  not 
freedom.  Freedom  gives  no  one  the 
right  to  have  his  own  way  to  the  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others.  In  short, 
freedom,  as  we  understand  it.  is  a  well- 
balanced  formula  of  conduct  that  re- 
spects one's  country,  one's  neighbors,  and 
is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  pres- 
ent investigation  of  communism  in  our 
schools,  and  especially  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  the  people  have 
the  right  to  find  out  what  forces,  if  any. 
are  operating  to  destroy  the  Government 
and  freedom  itself.  We  have  here  the 
greatest  freedom  existing  in  the  world 
today,  aiKl  we  know  that  "eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Right  now.  before  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  inquiry  is  being 
made  of  leading  professors  in  some  of  our 


higher  InstltotloDs  of  learning,  and  an 
day  Tuesday  when  any  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses was  asked.  *Do  you  belong  to  the 
Communist  Party  that  advocates  the  de- 
struction of  our  form  of  government?" 
their  answer  in  each  case  was,  "I  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  ground  that  my  answer 
might  tend  to  incriminate  me." 

They  each  condemned  the  idea  of  in- 
vestigating teachers  and  said  that  it  was 
interfering  with  ai^a/<e»Titf  freedom. 
These  witnesses  obviously  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  freedom  is  license. 

If  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Communist  doctrine,  why  do  they  say 
their  affirmative  answers  might  tend  to 
Incriminate  them?  What  are  they 
teaching  if  they  do  not  wl^  to  answer 
what  It  is  they  are  teaching?  If  they 
are  teaching  the  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  are  emplojred  by.  is  it  not 
a  matter  that  Congress  should  inquire 
about? 

When  they  teach  the  destruction  of 
this  Government,  that  is  bad  enough, 
but  when  they  do  this  they  preach  the 
destroction  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Thes«  men  are  intelligent  and  probably 
know  all  about  communism  and  must 
know  that  where  communism  prevails 
there  is  no  individual  freedom  or  liberty. 

Why.  anyone  who  can  look  around  this 
great  coimtry  and  see  the  activity  of 
the  people,  all  engaged  in  their  work 
under  conditions  which  the  people  them- 
selves made  through  their  legislatures 
and  through  Congress  and  then  say  he 
wants  to  destroy  it  is  expressing  a  theory 
that  is  deadly  to  liberty.  Anyone  can  be 
a  Communist  in  this  country  if  he  wishes 
to  think  that  way,  but  he  should  never 
be  employed  In  the  government,  from 
townihip  government  to  Congress,  all  of 
which  he  seeks  to  destroy. 

The  natural  response  of  these  men  is 
that  this  Government  is  not  perfect.  Of 
course  it  is  not  But  the  people  have  the 
right  to  change  it  imder  constitutional 
procedure,  and  have  done  so  repeatedly 
until  we  now  have  22  amendments  to  the 
origiiial  document. 

Wl^en  these  men  teach  destruction  of 
the  Government  to  the  young  people  of 
the  United  States  and  are  not  restrained, 
the  time  will  come  when  misguided  citi- 
zens who  have  been  taught  by  these  men 
will  rise  up  against  their  own  Govern- 
ment and  destroy  liberty  entirely. 

Such  men  are  deadly  enemies  in  this 
Republic,  and  should  be  investigated  and 
turned  out  of  positions  where  they  can 
do  this  treasonable  damage  to  the  United 
States. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Campbell  at  Women's  Forum 
on  National  Securi^,  Sunday,  January 
25: 


Address   oi   Mr*.   E.   A.   Gunpbell   at 
Wonien't  Foram  on  NatioBal  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACMUSSTTS 

IN  iSE  BOnSX  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVKS 

i  Monday.  February  2, 1953 

Mr^.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricors,  I  Include  the 
following  excerpts  from  an  address  of 


During  the  S  weeks  I  was  In  Europe.  I  vts- 
ited  six  cotmtnes;  and  in  each  country  I 
visited  many,  many  lovely  old  churches, 
chaprts.  and  cathedrals;  and  of  one  thing  I 
•m  certain — nothing  else  has  influenced  the 
dvUisatlon  of  aU  Burc^M  as  has  religion. 
Evidence  of  this  Influence  is  eveiywheie  - 
in  the  sculpturing,  in  the  paintln^B,  In  the 
decorating — the  designs,  even — of  the  deoo> 
ration  of  the  exterior  of  many,  many  build- 
ings are  erf  a  religious  nature,  and  practically 
all  the  Old  Masters  chose  religious  subjects 
for  their  palntlnga.  Then.  too.  great  is  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  the  extreme  grandeur 
of  the  age-old  churches  of  Europe.  So  ex- 
quisite are  their  paintings,  and  so  daborate 
are  their  stained  ^ass  windows,  their 
arched  ceilings,  with  their  high,  high  bal- 
conies and  vaulted  gold  domes  that  when 
you  enter  them  you  are  Inollned  to  clasp 
your  hands  and  stand  still  in  awe  and  ad- 
miration, for.  Indeed,  their  grandeur  la 
breath-taking.  In  fact,  so  hreath-taklng  is 
the  exqulsitenees  of  the  interior  of  many  of 
these  churches  that  I  sometimes  wondered 
if  their  divine  purpose  and  their  spiritual 
value  were  not  dimmed  or  lost,  perhaps.  In 
all  their  splendor. 

With  the  experience  of  several  weeks  of 
sightseeing,  of  visits  to  such  churches  and 
cathedrals  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  went  from 
Paris  to  Suresnes,  one  of  the  city's  suburbs 
across  the  Seine,  to  the  American  Military 
Cemetery,  where  lie  1.500  American  dead  of 
World  War  I  and  24  unluown  American  dead 
of  World  War  n  who  only  recently  have  been 
laid  bealde  their  comrades  of  the  earUer 
struggle.  We  gathered  there  at  a  colonnaded 
chi^iel  standing  quietly  on  the  hillside  for 
the  dedication.  Adjoining  the  chapel  are 
two  newly  bxiUt  wings,  commemorating  the 
sacrifices  of  1944-45.  But  the  ceremony  was 
to  honor  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  both 
World  Wars,  In  Europe  and  In  the  Pacific,  in 
struggles  which  before  their  end  Involved 
the  entire  world. 

So  utterly  unprepared  was  I  for  my  first 
sight  of  an  American  military  cemetery  in  a 
distant  land,  with  its  row  on  row  of  white 
crosses,  that  I  stood  sUU  immediately  at  tha , 
Bight  of  it,  and  so  did  my  heart. 

At  that  solemn  moment,  standing  in  the 
IH-esence  of  such  mammoth  sacilfice  made 
In  the  cause  of  freedom,  there  on  the  soil 
of  France  I  saw  before  me.  rank  on  rank, 
those  gallant  dead,  some  In  the  imlform  of 
the  First  World  War,  some  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Second.  I  saw  the  battles  they  fought 
the  victories  they  won.  and  the  peace  they 
achieved.  But  I  saw  more  than  that:  I  saw 
the  homes  from  which  they  came  in  every 
part  of  America,  homes  even  in  my  own  home 
town,  homes  of  my  friends,  homes  of  my 
neighoors,  homes  of  my  relatives,  homes 
thrown  into  lasting  sorrow  and  grief  by  the 
bullets  which  took  their  lives. 

Ihen  my  eyes  rose  slowly  to  the  top  of 
the  hillside,  where  stood  the  monument,  and 
I  moved  closer  that  I  might  read  its  Inscrip- 
tion: "This  monimnent  has  been  erected  by 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  sacred 
rendeavous  of  a  grateful  people  with  its  im- 
mortal dead."  Then,  with  the  enormous 
crowd  of  dignitaries,  famous  people,  generals. 
Ambassadors,  Congressmen,  veteran  groups, 
and  thousands  and  thoxisands  of  people  like 
you  and  me,  we  moved  quietly  up  the  l<mg. 
long  row  of  steps  leading  to  the  chapel,  each 
step  guarded  by  a  uniformed  man  from  some 
branch  of  the  United  States  military  services. 
They  stood  at  attention,  making  the  approach 
up  the  hill  even  more  dignified  and  effective. 

Then  the  ceremony  began  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  colors,  followed  by  the  chap- 
lain's opening  prayer.  "We  are  here  from 
many  nations  and  many  faraway  places  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  died  that  we  might 
live  In  freedom."  he  said. 
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Owi.  George  O.  lft»e>u!l.  CbetnoMi 
of  tbe  Amerlon  Bettle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, gpdke  limply  snd  briefly.  He  said,  in 
pert:  "The  dead  cannot  go  home.  We,  the 
MTlng  aad  your  mends,  will  not  go  home  as 
long  as  you  need  us  here." 

Then  the  moving  and  Impressive  ceremony 
•ame  to  aa  end  with  taps;  and,  as  if  nature, 
too.  longed  to  pay  her  tribute  and  to  conform 
to  the  atnioephere  of  the  occasion,  the  sun. 
at  that  eolemn  moment,  was  slowly  fading 
Into  the  west.  We  descended  the  steps  with 
tbm  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  America  once 
more  had  kept  faith  with  the  Uvlng  and 
with  the  dead. 

Adding  to  the  sertousneBs  ot  the  atmos- 
phere that  engulfed  us  oa  our  trip  to  Nor- 
mandy Beach  the  next  day,  was  the  fact  that 
tt  was  a  beautiful  fall  Sunday  afternoon. 
We  went  first  to  see  what  remained  of  the 
•rtlllclal  harbors  brought  in  by  the  English 
In  1044.  Still  standing  and  protruding  high 
above  the  water  are  the  caissons  and  other 
•qtilpment — tons  and  tons  of  it,  brought  in 
by  the  BrltUb.  making  possible  the  landing 
fai  ao  days  of  1  million  men  on  French  soil; 
•nd  along  with  them  each  day  was  landed 
13,000  tons  ot  military  stores  and  1.500 
vehicles. 

Ttom  there  we  went  to  Omaha  and  Utah 
Beaches,  the  two  points  on  Hormandy  Beach 
where  American  troops  landed,  to  St.  Laurent, 
the  American  cemetery  where  the  9,500 
American  boys  are  burled.  Only  about  60 
percent  at  the  marble  crosses  are  in  place, 
and  noticeable  among  them  are  the  marble 
•tars — Stars  at  David,  marking  the  graves  ot 
Jewish  boys. 

Here  there  to  no  rank,  no  distinction.  An 
officer  la  btiried  with  his  men,  a  private  with 
»  general  by  his  side.  Only  his  name,  his 
rank,  and  the  State  he  to  from  are  designated 
on  hto  cross  or  star.  On  the  crosses  of  those 
whom  they  were  unable  to  identify  to  the 
Inscription.  "Here  rests  in  honored  glory  a 
comrade  In  arms  known  but  to  <Jod."  For 
those  whose  bodies  have  never  been  found, 
their  names  will  be  Inscribed  on  a  memorial 
plaque  and  placed  in  a  chapel  in  the  vicinity 
Vhere  they  served. 

At  Utah  Beach,  we  stopped  at  the  very 
point  iHiere  our  Fom-th  Army  landed  and 
where  a  severely  cold  and  terrifically  strong 
Wind  was  Mowing.  So  terribly  strong  was 
this  wind,  we  could  hardly  stand  against  It. 
•s  it  whli^>ed  the  sands  of  the  beach  so 
furiously  about  us  that  we  felt  hundreds  of 
needles  and  pins  were  pricking  us.  Able  to 
stand  only  with  great  effort,  we  read  inscribed 
on  the  monwnent  already  there:  "In  jjroud 
memory  of  our  honored  dead — H  Hour — 
D  Day — 6  June  1944."  I  asked  as  best  I  could 
because  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wind,  it  was 
difficult  even  to  speak,  "Is  the  weatiwr  often 
Uke  thte?" 
"Practically  all  the  time,"  was  the  answer. 
After  a  momenta  meditation,  "And  what 
would  it  be  like  H-hour,  June  6,   1944?" 

"Like  this,  only  perhaps  worse."  slowly 
came  the  answer. 

Rounding  a  curve  In  the  road  on  the  way 
beck  to  Parto  from  the  beaches,  suddenly 
before  us  appeared  a  field  filled  with  crosses — 
black  crosses — all  of  them  partlaUy  hidden 
by  the  tan  weeds  and  grass  that  covered 
the  firid.  Can  you  imagine  a  field  of  black 
crosses? 

Silence  and  wonder  settled  on  the  group 
a*  we  gaaed  at  thto  field. 

The  guide  mxist  have  sensed  our  amase- 
ment,  for  without  being  asked,  he  merely 
said  bluntly,  as  he  pointed,  "A  German  mili- 
tary cemetery." 

At  that  moment  one  could  not  fan  to 
compare,  with  real  pride,  the  perfectly  kept 
American  cemeteries  In  Europe  with  their 
dignified,  stately,  white  marble  crosses  and 
stars,  with  these  depressing  black  crosses 
In  their  m-kept  surroundings,  and  be  grate- 
ful anew  that  we  are  a  people  who  honor 
and  humbly  pay  tribute  to  our  war  dead. 
«  people  fully  aware  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 


both  the  Uvlng  aad  the  dead  whose  sacri- 
fices have  saved  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

To  stand  on  an  old  battlefield,  as  we  did 
so  many  times  during  this  pilgrimage,  to 
attempt  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like 
with  shot  and  shell  falling  aU  about  you, 
with  cannons  shooting,  with  aerial  gtms  fir- 
ing, with  bombs  exploding  in  your  very  face. 
Is  an  experience  that  can  have  but  a  few 
equals. 

You  have  but  to  turn  in  your  memory  to 
the  white  crosses  row  on  row — thousands 
and  thousands  of  them — to  fully  realize  the 
price  we  pay,  as  Individuals,  as  families,  as 
a  Nation,  and  the  debt  we  owe — a  debt  of 
such  deep  significance  that  doUars  and  cents 
alone  can  never  pay  It. 

Then,  with  consuming  pride,  I  thought  of 
you.  the  women  of  America's  patriotic,  serv- 
ice-connected organizations,  among  whoss 
membership  are  many  of  the  widows,  moth- 
ers, sisters,  and  daughters  of  those  men 
whom  we  honor,  women  who  for  years  now 
have  served  to  bring  comfort  and  cheer  to 
wars'  disabled,  to  give  aid  and  hope  to  those 
left  dependent  by  war.  to  protect  the  peace 
Of  the  world  against  new  outbreaks  of  war. 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  past  wars  have  been  fought.  At  that 
moment,  I  knew  you.  far  away  In  America, 
shared  my  pride  In  the  service  and  sacrifics 
and  honor  of  the  fighting  men  of  America, 
and  my  undying  hope  that  from  this  there 
would  come  a  world  in  which  peace  and 
freedom  win  reign  supreme. 


Tkc  State  ol  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

OP  nxiirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdag.  February  12, 1953 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  read  today  that 
the  Soviet  Qovemment  had  broken  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  State  at  Israel. 
The  pretext  is  flimsy.  Premier  David 
Ben-Gurion.  of  Israel,  had  denounced  re- 
cent bombings  as  a  "blot  on  our  name." 
Many  suspects  had  been  roimded  up  by 
the  Israel  police.  Due  apologies  had 
been  made  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Incident,  based 
upon  the  criminal  actions  of  individuals 
whom  the  Israel  police  were  running 
down  in  the  usual  police  procedure,  that 
Justified  the  Soviet's  severance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  government  of  another 
state. 

The  real  reason  behind  this  latest 
Soviet  move  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel 
is  the  true  friend  of  the  United  States. 
Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
flf  temth  volume  of  the  Soviet's  SiutcIo- 
pedia,  issued  this  month  of  Febnary, 
and  in  which  Israel  is  viciously  attacked 
because  of  her  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  democracies. 

In  connection  with  Israel  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate, I  hope,  to  mention  a  letter 
I  received  from  J.  A.  Kamerow,  president 
of  the  Greater  WE«hlngton  Council  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund.  In  this  let- 
ter I  was  informed  ttiat  a  group  of  Wash- 
ingtonians  propose  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Adolph  J. 
Sabath  by  planting  a  grove  of  trees  in 
Israel  in  the  corridor  between  the  cities 
of  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 


Requesting  the  privilege  of  providing 
for  Ave  trees,  I  wrote  Mr.  Kamerow: 

As  my  close  friendship  with  Congressman 
Sabath  had  extended  over  the  span  of  half 
a  cent\iry  I  shall  feel  that  each  tree  repre- 
sents a  decade  of  priceless  association  with 
one  of  the  great  personalities  of  democracy 
of  our  times. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  fitting  memorial 
than  a  row  of  trees  in  Israel  because  all  of 
the  things  Adolph  Sabath  stood  for  and 
fought  for  in  America  are  being  continued 
In  the  new  nation  which  Is  the  strongest 
dependence  of  our  democracy  In  a  dangerous 
area  across  the  seas.  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  of  participating  in  a 
really  significant  memorial. 

I  think  that  Adolph  Sabath  would 
have  liked  that  kind  of  a  memorial— a 
grove  of  trees  shading  from  the  sun  the 
sou  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  immi- 
grant boy.  by  religion  a  Jew,  who  came 
to  occupy  a  seat  In  this  Chamber  longer 
than  any  other  statesman  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress,  always  saw  in  Israel  a 
counterpart  of  his  own  United  States. 
During  the  years  there  were  not  many, 
if  any.  public  questions  on  which  Adolph 
Sabath  and  I  disagreed.  Way  back  in 
the  Hoover  dajfs  when  the  war  veterans 
were  bombed  out  of  their  huts  in  Wash- 
ington I  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
in  Chicago  arranging  for  their  housing 
and  feeding  as,  hungry  and  disillusioned, 
they  were  dragging  their  way  homeward. 
My  friend  and  a  constituent  of  Repre- 
sentative Sabath.  Capt.  Jacob  Legion 
Tenny,  telephoned  the  Congressman. 
Adolph  dropped  everything  and  for  2 
days  and  nights  worked  with  us  giving 
welcome  and  hospitality  to  the  ez-serr- 
Icemen  who  had  received  such  cruel 
treatment  In  the  Capital  of  the  country. 
Adolph  and  I  together  carried  on  the 
fight  for  relief  for  the  defrauded  and 
impoverished  holders  of  tb  billion 
In  defaulted  real  estate  bonds.  When 
the  school  teachers  and  the  other  pub- 
lic servants  in  Chicago  were  going  with- 
out food  because  their  salaries  were  un- 
paid again  Adolph  Sabath  and  I  were 
associated  in  efforts  which  terminated 
in  good  and  worthy  men  and  women  be- 
ing saved  from  their  distress.  When  In 
1948  I  was  elected  to  this  House,  where 
Adolph  had  served  so  long  and  with  such 
distinction,  he  tlirew  his  arms  around 
me  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 

My  reason  for  recalling  these  incidents 
of  a  long  and  cherished  friendship  is  to 
emphasize  how  consistently  the  con- 
clusions we  reach  on  questions  and  on 
Issues  parallel  those  of  other  persons 
with  the  same  philosophy  as  our  own. 

Adolph  Sabath  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  give  every  aid  and 
encouragement  to  Israel  that  was  rea- 
sonably possible,  and  not  detrimental  to 
our  own  welfare,  which  of  course  came 
first  I.  who  am  not  a  Jew,  feel  as 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  Israel  and  of 
the  right  of  the  new  state  to  our  friend- 
ship as  did  Adolph  Sabath.  I  envision 
a  day  when  aid  and  encouragement  now 
given  to  the  rising  new  State  of  Israel 
will  pay  us  dividends  a  milllonfold.  Tht 
needed  friends  of  the  tomorrow  are  made 
by  the  deeds  of  the  today. 

Even  In  the  today  we  are  In  a  cold 
war,  costly  to  us  in  the  lives  being  lost 
In  Korea  and  in  the  tremendous  expendl- 
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tores  of  lh«  national  defense.    And  the 
State  of  Israel  Is  partner  at  our  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  aa  extending  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  to  include  excerpts 
from  the  illuminating  and  *tat^«ffnap»Kff 
speech  made  on  December  1.  19S2.  by 
Abba  Eban,  Ambassador  of  Inael,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  discussion  by  the  ad 
hoc  committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  the  item  raised  by 
the  six  Arab  States  In  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Palestine  ConcUiatlon  Com- 
mittee. The  excerpts  from  this  address, 
which  furnishes  the  groimd  woiic  for  a 
real  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  follow: 

My  Government  and  delegation  have  given 
much  thought  and  inquiry  to  the  prospect 
aad  implications  at  a  freely  negotiated  peace, 
and  I  should  like  to  lay  before  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  some  of  the  results 
of  our  thinking. 

Israel  has  faced  many  heavy  and  Intense 
preoocupatkms  In  ths  first  5  years  of  her 
national  independence.  A  host  of  varied 
concerns  have  competed  for  priority  of  our 
effort  and  concentration.  Ptrst,  there  was 
the  straggle  for  pixystoal  survlvaL  Then 
came  the  quest  for  Intematkmal  recogni- 
tion. Tlieee  acoompllahmenta,  which  to- 
gether established  our  statehood,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  an  epic  process  of  rescue,  in  which 
we  gathered  some  of  the  tcwmented  rem- 
nants of  our  people  into  the  shtfter  and 
freedom  of  our  state,  thus  Inheritlnc  ewe- 
some  burdens  as  well  as  high  «»i't^tWi. 
As  a  result  of  this  swift  growth  of  popula- 
tk>n,  we  were  soon  plunged  Into  an  inten- 
sive campaign  for  higher  economic  pro- 
ductivity. And  all  the  time  we  were  build- 
ing the  structure  of  our  denoocracy,  develop- 
ing its  ooostltutlonal  forma  and  mapping  out 
the  great  Journey  which  faced  us  in  the 
domain  of  cultural  and  scientific  endeavor. 
Although  tiMee  concerns  have  aU  preesed 
upon  us  simultaneously  and  together,  we 
have  never  loat  sight  at  our  chief  remaining 
objective — the  attainment  of  peace  in  our 
region. 

awAKCwnfo  or  mw  oowaiapcimt  ncFCLss 
Today  Israel  is  prepared  to  make  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  in  its  region  a  primary 
theme  of  Its  national  policy,  and  to  bring  all 
its  resources  of  thought  and  effort  to  bear 
upon  that  task.  There  are  special  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  an  active  quest 
for  peace  now  holds  more  promise  than  ever 
before.  In  speeches  and  in  resolutions  we 
have  seen  evidence  that  the  United  Nations 
now  regards  p>eace  as  the  direct  responsibility 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Arab  States,  to  be  pur- 
sued by  them  In  perfect  freedom.  limited 
only  by  their  obligations  under  the  Charter. 
There  are  also  signs  that  Arab  statesmanship 
in  its  best  expressions  is  awakening  to  a  new 
constructive  impulse.  This  Is,  therefore,  a 
moment  to  embark  upon  ths  earnest  con- 
templation of  a  peace  settlement  based  on 
neighborly  relations  between  brael  and  ttie 
Arab  States. 

Every  circumstance  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, of  regional  advanUige  and  universal 
Interest,  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  peaceful 
relauons  which  we  aspire  to  establish.  While 
we  shall  mate  every  effort  for  peace  com- 
patible with  our  fundamental  national 
rights,  we  assert  without  hesitation  that 
peace  with  Israel  Is  also  a  debt  which  the 
Arab  countries  owe  to  history  and  to  the 
world. 

We  are  discussing  this  morning  an  area 
which  extends  over  an  expanse  of  a  tniniow 
and  a  half  square  mUes.  In  the  wbdle  ot 
this  vast  region,  teeming  with  natural  and 
mineral  resources,  full  of  latent  and  poten- 
tial wealth,  eight  separate  Arab  soverelgn- 
ttes  have  arisen  where  not  a  single  inde- 
pendent Arab  state  existed  three  decades 
ego.     Any  constructive  Imagination  woold 
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be  aw<"d  and  elevated  by  the  sigbt  ot  tha 
national  opportunity  whleh  the  Arab  people 
has  Inberited  in  so  short  a  tlnM.  In  a  world 
where  few  pec^iee  ever  attain  XiMx  total 
ambltlOD.  It  must  be  admitted  that  none  has 
eesr  been  blessed  with  such  poUUcal  good 
fortune,  or  secured  a  greater  measure  of  Ite 
national  aspiration  so  rapidly.  The  blood  and 
■ecrifloB  of  vlctorlooi  coalitions  In  two  World 
Wars  contributed  much  to  this  Arab  libera- 
tion. International  opinion  throxigh  the 
United  Nations  has  helped  to  free  many  of 
these  countries  from  foreign  occupation: 
whUe  only  recenUy  the  United  Nations  es- 
tabllsh«d  a  new  and  eighth  sphere  of  Arab 
soverel^ty.  In  an  area  20  times  .he  slae  ot 
Israel,  through  the  eeUbUshment  of  the 
United  ^Kingdom  of  Libya — a  decision  to 
which  Israel  gave  full  and  important  sup- 
port. From  the  Arab  people,  thus  endowed 
with  every  prospect  of  greatness  and  of  broad 
opportiinlty,  the  United  Nations  has  the 
right  to  expect  a  modification  of  an  unyield- 
ing and  vengeful  attitude  toward  a  small 
neighbqring  sUte.  Indeed,  it  was  thU  huge 
expanse  of  Arab  sovereignty  which  stood  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  United  Nations  when  the 
question  of  Israel's  right  to  statehood  first 
came  before  it.  The  nations  of  the  world 
could  not  fall  to  perceive  a  simple  truth. 
■niey  ssSd:  'Tf  it  Is  right  for  the  Arab  peoples 
to  possess  their  vast  continent,  it  cannot  be 
wrong  for  the  Jewish  people  to  enjoy  the 
tranquil  and  secure  possession  at  Its  cher- 
ished home."  No  balanced  conscience  could 
withhold  from  Israel,  In  its  smaUer  domain, 
the  rights  and  opportxmitles  with  which  the 
Arab  peoples  were  so  abundantly  endowed. 


IM   XS  nfRXBRaMCB   or  ALL 

Thus  the  starting  point  of  our  discussion 
Is  that  national  freedom  and  full  sovereign 
rights  are  the  inheritance  of  aU  peoplee  in 
our  area,  not  the  monopoly  of  one.  Each 
people  has  a  right  to  its  own  area,  whether 
large  or  smaU.  on  this  vast  globe.  In  which 
its  life  and  spirit  can  develop  under  its  own 
control  in  perfect  freedom.  To  a  solution 
of  the  problems  which  prejudice  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  region,  all  its  sovereign 
governments  must  contribute  in  proportion 
to  the  objective  limits  of  their  capacity. 
The  State  of  Israel,  living  on  the  narrowest 
margins  of  territorial  and  economic  resources, 
can  make  its  contribution  only  in  the  closest 
and  most  direct  luilly  with  the  efforts  at 
Arab  gojvemmenta.     ;  | 

I  havf  not  alludedj  to  the  broad  eoc^M  of 
Arab  freedom  in  order  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  begrudged,  or  regarded  as  beyond 
the  bounds  of  merit.  We  hope  that  the  Arab 
people  will  consolidate  its  political  free- 
dom and  move  on  toward  social  and  economic 
advances  commensurate  with  its  success  in 
the  attainment  of  institutional  liberty.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  correct  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  debates.  The  Arab  people 
should  aot  appear  here  as  a  party  wronged  or 
aggrieved,  injured  by  a  malevolent  history, 
deprived  of  something  which  others  possess 
in  larger  measure,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
heap  bitter  denunciation  upon  Israel  and 
upon  the  United  Nations.  It  is  that  de- 
nunciation which  I  should  like  to  avoid  as 
we  go  forward  to  examine  the  prospects  of 
peace. 

The  problem  before  us  ta  that  Israel  and 
four  oonttlguous  countries — Egypt,  Syria,  Jor- 
dan, and  Lebanon — have  entered  into  armis- 
tice agreements.  These  treaties,  concluded 
by  direct  and  unfettered  negotiations,  have 
for  4  y^ars  given  us  a  minimal  stability, 
which,  however,  falls  short  of  the  positive 
relations  which  should  govern  the  inter- 
course Of  sovereign  states,  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  task  is  to  develop  the 
present  provisional  armistice  relationship, 
resting  upon  signatiire  and  consent,  into  a 
new  relationship,  also  to  be  achieved  by  sig- 
nature and  consent,  conforming  with  the 
beet  examplee  of  regional  eooperatton  in  the 
preeent  lage.  r-  i'--'^ 


With  each  or  any  at  tiM  fbor  goveramfnts 
bound  to  us  by  armisUoe  treatise,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Israel  to  prepared  to  negotiate  a 
final  settlaaieat  tor  the  eetabUshuent  of 
peaceful  relations.  We  would  neither  Impoee 
nor  accept  any  preconditions  for  such  nego- 
tiations, in  whldi  each  party  ahouM  be  free 
to  mate  its  proposals.  The  parUes  can.  by 
mutual  consent,  use  avaUable  United  Na- 
tions machinery  or  other  good  ofllcea,  to  help 
them  In  their  negotiations.  If  they  so  desire. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  ICr.  Speaker,  the  Na. 
tional  Society  of  New  England  Women's 
Organizations  has  a  suggestion  to  make 
on  what  to  do  should  it  be  finally  agreed 
that  world  peace  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  present  organisation  of  the 
United  Nations.    The  statement  reads; 

What  shall  the  nationalists  o^  our  popula* 
tlon  do  when  the  supporteie  of  U.  M.  ai«  go* 
Ing  to  say:  "If  we  draw  out  of  U.  N.  we  win 
have  no  place  to  go  and  the  core  of  ooUaft* 
tlve  security  will  be  destroyed.** 

ParenthetloaUy  the  principle  of  eoileetlve 
security  hss  been  tried  literally  hundreds  of 
times  In  the  world's  history  and  has  always 
teUsd  beeauss  the  national  Interest  of  a 
member  nation  sooner  or  later  clashes  wltb 
its  commitment  to  the  international  body. 
We  have  a  perfect  example  of  It  now  whea 
Britain.  United  States  aUy  in  ccmeotlve  m<^ 
eurlty  of  the  U.  N.,  protests  the  removal  ot 
the  United  States  fleet  to  allow  Nationalist 
China  to  harass  Red  Chinese  coast,  beeauss 
Britain's  profitable  trade  with  Red  China  is 
thus  menaced  and  the  national  Intarsat  la 
threatened. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  inter- 
course between  and  among  the  family  o{ 
nations  (as  the  earliest  writers  of  interna- 
tional law  referred  to  the  world)  rests  wltb 
a  group  of  olBclals  generally  referred  to  as 
diplomats  (although  the  error  Is  frequently 
made  in  referring  to  them  as  statesmen — 
the  latter  being  dead  politicians)  when  di- 
plomacy falls  to  resolve  a  dilute  between 
the  powers,  there  are  three  choices  open  to 
the  offended  povrar:  (a)  War,  (b)  collective 
security,  and  (c)  pacific  settlemenU.  Since 
1014  the  Utilted  States  has  tried  the  (a)  and 
(b) ,  in  World  Wars  I  and  II;  and  League  of 
Nations  and  XTnlted  Nations.  Neither  rem- 
edy has  produced  desired  results.  They  have 
not  tried  (c),  which  they  abandoned  when 
we  fell  for  the  Wilson  war  to  end  wars.  It  is 
therefore  stiggested  that  we  go  forward  tak- 
ing up  the  thread  where  it  was  left  in  1014. 
At  that  time  our  traditional  policy  was  not 
to  Interfere  In  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
states  and  shun  alliances.  We  have  done 
neither.  Our  foreign  policy  was  grounded 
on  the  principle  of  Washington's  Pareweil 
Addrees  and  Monroe's  advice.  To  put  these 
principles  into  practice  we  resolved  all  of 
our  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  as  set  out  In 
the  two  Hague  Conferences  of  1898  and  1908. 
These  conferences  set  out  three  ways  of 
peacefully  resolving  disputes:  (a)  Good  of- 
fices; (b)  mediation;  and  (c)  arbitration. 
When  the  U.  N.  has  been  liquidated  the  na- 
tionalists might  quite  profitably  press  for 
holding  a  third  Hague  conference  (which 
was  in  the  cards  at  the  end  of  the  Hoover 
admlnlslration) . 
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BZTCNSIOK  OF  REMARKS 

or  ■ 

HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILUAMS 

or  taaguaim 

Ul  T9K  HOOSS  OF  REPBKBEMTATIVfiS 

Thwrsday,  February  12,  1953 

ICr.  WniilAJtfS  KJf  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune on  January  25, 1853.  The  article  is 
written  by  Mississippi's  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  Hon.  S.  E.  (SI)  Corley,  one 
of  America's  foremost  agricultaral  lead- 
ers, and  relates  to  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress made  in  the  field  of  agricultiu-e  in 
the  State  of  Mtelfisippi  during  the  past 
decade. 

The  article  follows: 

JtaatCBiTUKm.  nr   Idasxsszpn — Oaiw   Dobimq 
nBOfw  Was  Bi 


(By  &   K.    (81)    Corley) 

la  the  last  10  yean.  Mlaelntppl  has  been 
imderxoing  reTolutlonary  diangee  In  Um 
Held  of  agriculture. 

Modem  metbodB,  researcb,  fertilization, 
mecfaanlaatlon,  new  crops  and  better  varte^ 
Uea.  Intelligent  and  energetic  operation — 
all  have  combined  to  produce  more  food  and 
fiber  on  cuItlTated  acres  than  anytime  in 
MtaetMlpplT  hlatcry. 

This  has  been  done  despite  the  most  de- 
cided decrease  in  farm  population  for  a 
•ingle  lO^year  period.  According  to  the 
lAM  oeasuB  llguiea,  farm  popxil&tlon  dropped 
tl  percent  and  urban  population  roae  S8 
poeeat  In  MlarissippL 

Hie  19M  census  also  revaals  VbMt  there 
are  apiiraKlmately  2.000  less  farms  tn  the 
State  than  8  years  before.  This  is  accomnted 
for  toy  mechantaation  and  the  trend  toward 
UTestoelc  prodnotlon.  and  the  migratlan  of 
great  numbers  of  small  Ifegro  farm  operators 
from  the  State  during  the  period.  It  is  In 
tb»  Bumber  at  white  larA  oparatoia. 

I  BLBCnUnCATION 

Animal-drawn  machinery  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  mechanisation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
S88-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  trac- 
tors in  the  past  10  years  being  operated  on 
Iflsslsslppi  farms.  This  figure  is  near  the 
top  In  national  percentage. 
-'  Mississippi  la  rapidly  becoming  electrified. 
The  telephone,  the  electric  water  pump,  elec- 
tric hot  water  heater,  home  freezer,  washing 
machines,  and  chick  brooders  are  common 
on  our  Mlsslsalppi  farms. 

King  Cotton,  the  traditional  and  historical 
money  crop  of  the  South,  is  still  the  m^tq 
money  producer  of  agricultural  MlsalsaippL 
Ttkcre  hava  been  many  changes  In  the  pro- 
duction, the  harvesting,  and  the  processing 
of  cotton  in  the  last  few  years.  M'tlsslppt 
now  ranks  second  only  to  Ttaas  as  a  ootton- 
produdz^  Bute  In  the  South.  Through  a 
very  excellent  and  extensive  breeding  pro- 
gram, cotton  varieties  have  been  standard- 
ised and  improved  to  the  end  that  m««.  and 
better  fiber  Is  produced. 

Tlie  planting  and  cultivation  of  cotton, 
particularly  in  tbm  Deiu  areas,  has  become 
highly  aiechaniaed.  The  man  with  the  mule 
and  one-horse  plow  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
these  areaa.  The  cotton  plantations  are  now 
•qidpiMd  with  heavy  tractora.  heavy  ma- 
chinery, four-row  cultivators.  jumI  other 
equipment  which  make  for  many  tlaaes  the 
production  per  man-hour  as  in  the  old  days. 
In  the  leading  production  areas  radical 
changes  have  been  made  in  gathering  cotton 
through  the  increased  use  of  the  i«**h«^fa»ai 
picker.    One  of  these  tTii>/'hin«n^  with  an  ex- 


perienced operator,  can  replace  'M  or  M  field 
laborers  in  the  picking  of  cotton.  Smaller 
mechanical  pickers  are  being  developed 
Which,  m  the  near  future,  it  Is  anticipated 
wUl  be  used  to  a  great  extent  through  the 
hlU  sections  wlMre  heavy  mactxlnsry  and 
large  pickers  are  not  practical.  : 

BUVZaiOB  BKHP 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  and  Impor- 
tant change  in  Mississippi  agriculture  during 
the  past  decade  Is  in  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  have  been,  and  are  being 
.  made.  In  the  change  from  row  crops  to  grass- 
land farming  and  the  jB-oductlon  of  livestock. 
The  livestock  Increase  Is  mainly  In  beef  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  dairy  Industry,  which  baa 
been  stable  and  popular  In  Mississippi.  Is 
holding  Its  own  with  gradual  Increase  and 
Improvement. 

As  a  means  of  utilizing  more  acres  with 
less  labor,  the  beef  cow  is  proving  superior. 
This  will  resiilt  In  untold  good  for  the  f utiire 
of  Mississippi  In  that  many  acres  which, 
under  the  row-crop  system,  were  becoming 
eroded  and  depleted,  can  under  modern  pas- 
ture conditions  be  restored  and  Improved. 

Thousands  and  tliousands  of  acres  of  such 
land.  In  addition  to  marginal  land,  and  for. 
est  land,  have  been  leveled,  drained,  cleared, 
fertilized,  and  put  into  useful  production. 
Figures  released  by  the  soil  conservation  and 
the  1050  census  Indicate  the  most  Mtound- 
ing  growth  from  14.000  acres  in  IMl  to 
1,600.000  in  1061  In  supervised  Improved  pas- 
tures in  Mississippi.  This  is  the  second 
only  to  Texas  anivong  all  of  the  Bouthem 
States. 

Not  only  has  cattle  production  and  beef 
farming  Increased  In  quantity  but  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  from  tlie  scrub  ani- 
mal of  a  few  years  back  to  the  best  and  most 
modem  strain  of  ttie  best  beef  breeds.  The 
purebred  beef  buU  is  now  the  rule  rather 
ttum  the  ezoeption  in  the  good  commercial 
hards.  Mississippi  boasts  many  herds  of  reg- 
istered cattle  of  all  of  the  beef  breeds. 
Foundation  stock  has  been  brought  In  from 
the  better  herds  of  the  Nation  and  from 
abroad. 

Some  of  tlie  recent  sales  of  purebred  cattle 
have  been  near  record  breakers  nationwide. 
Several  bulls  have  sold  at  recent  sales  In  the 
gSO.OOO,  •40,000.  or  $50,000  range. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  quality  are  also 
applied  In  many  instaaoes  to  our  dairy  cattle. 
We  have  In  the  State  many  herds  of  Jersey, 
Ouemsey,  and  Holsteln  cattle  which  rank 
high.  We  are  constantly  prodxidng  more 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk,  and  ice  cream. 

axsouacis  saved 

In  1050  more  than  615.000  pounds  at  milk 
was  purchased  from  Mississippi  dairy  farm- 
ers. Dairy  production  at  thto  time  i^we- 
sents  an  annual  cash  income  to  our  farmers 
of  near  $aB.QO0fiO0.  This  Industry  has  made 
particularly  strong  progress  in  the  east-cen- 
tral, the  northeast  and  southwest  parts  at  the 
State. 

Agricultural  Mississippi  Is  becoming  more 
alert  to  the  Importance  of  the  conservation 
of  tto  natural  resources.  While  the  water 
table  is  faUing  over  ttte  entire  MaUon.  Mia- 
sissippi  farm  and  forest  owners  are  making 
a  conoaatrated  effort  to  conserve  their  water 
supply.  The  records  of  the  soU  oooservatlon 
service  show  in  Uie  past  few  years  the  con- 
struction of  over  40.000  poods  and  lakes 
whl<di  have  been  builc  under  superviaion  for 
water  conaervatloa.  for  livestock  water  and 
for  the  prevention  at  erosion.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  many  thousands  which 
have  been  built  by  private  individuals  for 
water  conservation  or  recreational  use. 

Ow  agricultural  wsrkers  have  effectively 
qpooaored  the  additional  use  of  agricultural 
lime.  There  have  recently  been  establislied 
aad  put  in  operation.  Tinder  the  superriaion 
of  the  State  Umm  plant  board,  two  lime 
plants  solely  for  this  purpose.    <kie  of  ttieee 


plants  Is  located  at  Cedar  Bluff  and  the  other 
at  Macon.  Miss. 

The  newest  crop  In  Mississippi  Is  rice. 
Since  1947,  when  rice  was  practically  un- 
heard of  in  Mississippi,  this  Industry  has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  acres  per  year 
untU  at  the  present  time  it  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  planted  63.000  aerM  in  10 
counties  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  produo* 
tion  of  poultry  in  Mississippi  has  been  re- 
garded somewhat  In  the  light  of  a  sideline 
and  looked  upon  more  or  less  like  the  family 
garden  as  something  to  produce  for  home 
consumption  and  for  limited  cash  income. 
Dvirlng  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  Increase  amounting  to  nearly 
700  percent  in  the  production  at  eommer<« 
cial  broilers. 

OTRXa  ICADf  CBOPS 

In  1048  records  showed  a  production  oC 
5.500,000  of  these  birds.  In  1951  this  ez« 
ceeded  M.000.000,  and  it  is  esttmated  that 
1952  will  have  seen  the  production  of  S04)00.<> 
000  brollera  In  Mississippi.  A  great  majority 
of  these  birds  are  being  processed  tn  the 
several  large  and  modem  processing  plants 
which  have  been  built  in  the  State  durtnf 
the  past  3  yeara. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  and  rice  which 
we  have  discussed,  tb*  main  crops  of  Mi»* 
slsslpfH  are  com.  truck  crops,  soybeans,  hay, 
tung  nuts,  sweetpotatoes.  oata,  syrup,  pecana, 
fruits  and  such  seed  as  lespedesa.  Fescue, 
rye-grass    and  other  pasture  and  field  crops. 

In  a  discussion  of  Mississippi  agrkniltuvs 
we  should  not  overlook  the  tung  tree,  #"4 
the  production  of  tung  oil. 

The  first  commercial  production  of  tung 
oil  in  Mississippi  of  any  Importance  Is  re- 
corded in  1938.  This  Industry  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  boimds  with  the  1951  crop  being 
valued  at  53,886.000.  Mississippi  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  txmg  oil  in  the  United  SUtes. 
tlM  1961  crop  being  66  percent  of  the  total 
production  in  the  Nation. 

MUls  are  being  developed  to  eStetlvely 
process  the  tung  crop.  Orowtng  and  gather- 
ing of  the  tung  crop  Is  becoming  a  targe  in- 
dustry and  is  furnishing  seasonal  emi^oy- 
ment  to  thousands  of  south  Mlssisslppians. 

The  revolutionary  progress  which  has  been 
attained  during  the  |>ast  10  years,  miut.  of 
course,  be  attributed  to  many  factors.  One 
of  these  Is  of  great  Importance  which  Is  the 
Increased  xut  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Rec- 
ords Indicate  that  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1942.  approximately  378,000  to.ns  of 
fertilizer  were  sold  and  consumed  in  Mis- 
sissippi for  all  purposes.  Por  the  same  period 
In  1052  this  figure  wu  approximately  773  000 
tons. 

LOfrXB)    n**'"^ 

Xzperlmentatlon  has  proven  the  value  in 
many  Instanoes  of  the  increased  application 
of  fertUiaer  per  acre.  This,  of  course,  has 
made  necessary  a  great  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  fertUlaer  materials  particularly  from 
a  nitrogen  standpoint.  There  has  recently 
been  constructed  at  Taaoo  aty  an  <»rmense 
plant  which  wlU  matertaUy  fiU  the  need  for 
nitrogen  to  be  used  on  Mississippi  farms.  A 
similar  plant  ia  now  under  construction  at 
Yicksburg. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  ferttUav  In 
Mississippi  has  been  standardised  and  aim- 
pllfied  by  the  Umtted  number  of  gndas 
which  liave  been  recogntaed.  This  lessens 
the  cost  of  production  and  lumdUng  and 
in  tiM  end  mesne  cheaper  fertUiasr  to  the 
farmer. 

The  revolutionary  changee  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Mississippi  make  it  impossible  to 
predict  what  may  lie  ahead.  We  have  just 
begun  to  scratch  the  surf  aos.  Farming  has 
become  a  seientifle  holiness  rather  than  a 
drudgery.  The  combination  of  aU  of  these 
changes  and  improvsments  has  gone  far  and 
wUl  go  further,  toward  keeping  the  ezoeUent 
young  men  and  women  of  Mississippi  in  the 
Stats,  and  on  the  farm. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxnrass 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  address  myaeU  now  to  the  matter  of 
national  defense.  If  world  war  m 
should  come — Ood  forbid,  but  these  are 
too  perilous  times  for  Inactive  opti- 
mism— the  safety  of  our  country  might 
be  Imperiled  by  a  bottleneck  in  what 
should  be  an  unobstructed  system  of  in- 
land waterways  connecting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  Oulf  of  Mexica 

Four  years  ago  on  the  fkKNr  of  the 
House  I  urged  that  the  Congress  should 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  removal 
of  this  bottleneck.  I  appeared  with  the 
Honorable  Thomas  O'Bsizh  and  others  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  AM>ro- 
prlations  urging  an  appropriation  for  the 
completion  of  the  Calmnet-Sag  project 
as  authorized  by  a  previous  Congress. 

Another  4  years  have  passed,  and  the 
project  upon  which  the  security  of  our 
country  may  depend  remains  on  the  list 
of  improvenkents  approved  and  author- 
ised but  for  which  no  money  has  been 
appropriated. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  we  have  oxir  own  political  dif- 
ferences and  at  election  time  we  go  in 
for  knock -down-and-drag-out  fights  on 
many  issuesw  We  are  that  kind  of  peo- 
ple. We  do  ix)t  straddle  fences.  We 
stand  up  for  our  convictions.  But  the 
completion  of  the  Lake  Calumet-Sag 
project  has  never  been  an  issue.  Our 
people  are  united  on  that  matter.  The 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  as  Representative  from  the 
Second  District — the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond D.  McKeough,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Rowan,  and  the  Honorable  Richard 
B.  Van — all  during  their  respective 
terms  of  servioe  in  this  body  were  tire- 
less In  promotion  of  this  project  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
ooontry. 

The  occasion  for  my  remarks  today. 
Mr.  ^;>eaker.  is  the  receipt  by  mte  of  a 
summary  of  the  first  btemiial  report  of 
the  Chicago  Regional  Port  District 
Board.  This  board  was  tn-eated  by  a 
IMl  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  lUi- 
nois.  It  consists  of  seven  members,  four 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  niinols 
and  three  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago.  It 
is  nonpolitical.  the  members  being 
selected  because  of  their  iriterest  in  and 
knowledge  of  port  development  problems 
of  the  Chicago  region.  The  present 
members  of  the  board  are  WiUiam  W. 
Huggett.  chairman;  Philip  D  Fitageraki. 
secretary;  Patrick  J.  CuUnan.  Jr.;  Allen 
L.  Fox;  John  Hanberg;  Harold  M. 
Mayer;  and  Edward  J.  Qulnn.  If.  W. 
Oettershagen  is  the  consulting  ei«inecr. 
The  report  of  this  board,  a  summary  of 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,  oontahas  a 
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strong  iieeuuuuendatton  that,  first,  the 
Federal  OoTemment  proceed  without 
further  dday  and,  second,  that  as  an 
essentlat  defenss  project  the  work  on 
the  Cal^met-Sag  improvement  be  dili- 
gently prosecuted  to  its  completion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  respect 
to  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and  to  the 
highly  qualified  gentlemen  who  are  serv- 
ing without  pay  as  members  of  the  port 
board,  the  board's  recommendation 
should  have  in  our  deliberations  that 
priority  accorded  measures  vitally  bear- 
ing upon  the  national  defense. 

In  times  of  peace  a  system  on  Inland 
waterwa(ys  carrying  the  largest  ocean 
steamers  from  ocean  to  Gulf  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  our  commerce. 
Eventually  such  a  system  will  be  com- 
pleted. ^  Delay  in  starting  work  now,  and 
going  tlirough  VTith  the  Job,  is  scarcely 
to  be  excused  In  view  of  the  national  de- 
fense angle  emphasized  by  the  port 
board. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  in  part  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of   the   Chicago   Regional 
Port  District  Board.    It  follows: 
Tax  CALTTwrr-SAO  Pkojsct 

■nie  dhicago  region  Is  ths  only  place 
where  tk*  two  great  waterways  of  North 
Amerlca-t-the  Great  Lalus  and  St.  Lawrence 
system  on  the  one  hand  and  ttie  Illinois 
Lakes-tO'Oulf  waterway  on  the  other — ^meet. 
Here  Inland  barges  from  the  Oulf  Coast,  lake 
vessels,  and  ocean  slilps  which  come  from 
overseas  through  the  existing  but  restricted 
small  esnal  locks  trf  ths  St.  Lawrence,  all 
bring  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  to  the 
consimiing  markets  and  industries  of  the 
Chicago  region,  and  take  the  products  of 
ttie  regiop  to  aU  parts  of  the  Middle  West  and 
to  world  markets. 

Two  connections  exist  between  these  two 
waterway  systems.  One  is  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary and  Ship  Canal,  constructed  a  half- 
century  ago  as  a  sanitary  measure  but  de- 
signed incidentally  for  navigation.  Traffic 
on  this  canal  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  It  connected  with  the  Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway,  which  was  opened  for  barge  navi- 
gation in  1833.  There  are  serious  bottlenecks 
which  prevent  the  full  utilization  of  this 
connecting  route:  lack  of  available  areas  for 
large-scale  heavy  Industry  which  produces 
the  major  tonnages  of  water-borne  tralBc. 
interference  with  land  tralOe  In  the  central 
buslnees  dlstriet  at  Cliioago  due  to  bridge 
openinga  restrictions  upon  the  size  of  barge 
tows  due  to  inadequate  bridge  clearances  and 
channel  dimensions,  and  the  general  shlft- 
iLg  at  tlie  major  water-borne  tralBc  of  the 
region  to  the  growing  industrial  area  of  the 
Oalumet  dlatrlct.  The  second  connection  is 
th9  Calamet-Sag  Channel,  which  is  even 
more  inadequate.  Its  flO-foot  width  prevents 
large  baiige  tows  from  reaching  Chicago,  and 
seriously  adds  to  ths  cost  of  Inland  water 
transportation  to  the  potential  ueers.  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Calumet  district.  Bridges  ara 
restrictive  in  dimensions,  and  the  channel  is 
much  too  narrow.  Were  it  not  for  this  bot- 
tleneck, there  would  be  an  easy  connection 
between  the  Great  Lakes,  the  industries  of 
the  Chicago  region,  and  the  vast  9.000-mlle 
system  of  federally  Improved  watsrways 
stretching  from  Chicago  to  Mew  Orleaaa, 
Houston,  and  the  Mexican  border,  and  from 
Minneapolis  to  Pittsbtirgh. 

A  Pederal  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Calumet-8ag  route  was  authorized  in 
IMS,  but  work  on  it  has  not  begun  largrty 
because  pt  the  lack  at  a  responsible  agency  to 
coordinate  the  local  co(^>eratlon  which  is 
required  by  the  Pederal  Government.  The 
Chicago  Region.  Fort  Dlstriet  Board  can  now 


be  placed  la  a  posltfon  to  perform  thlr 
function. 

As  shown  tn  the  toll  report  at  the  board, 
the  local  cooperation  already  suppUed  by 
various  agencies  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
the  form  of  previously  completed  waterways 
In  the  Chicago  region,  viz,  the  Caliunet  River 
channel,  the  existing  Calumet-Sag  channel, 
the  Cblcago  sanitary  and  ship  canal,  and 
terminal  and  other  faculties,  far  exceeds  the 
amount  of  Pederal  expenditures  on  watw- 
ways  within  the  region.  Additional  local  co- 
operation will  be  forthcoming  if  the  port 
district  board  is  placed  in  a  position  to  pro- 
mote the  commencement  and  carrying  out  of 
the  work  on  the  Pederal  project. 

The  potential  value  to  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  Chicago  region  of  the  com- 
pleted Calumet-Sag  navigation  project  as 
now  authoriaed  is  demcmstrated  by  the  mp- 
idly  growing  traffic  of  the  existing  inade- 
quate waterway,  by  the  grovrth  of  traffic  on 
other  waterways  of  the  region,  and  by  the 
unsatisfied  demand  for  industrial  sites  on 
navigable  Inland  waterways  in  the  Calumet 
district.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  dem- 
onstrated not  only  the  economic  desirability 
of  the  project,  but  also  its  technical  feasl- 
blUty. 

It  is  significant  that  each  successive  Ped- 
eral report  down  to  and  Including  the  most 
recent  report  (H.  Doc.  No.  6T7),  which  re- 
sulted in  authorization  of  the  project,  has 
recommended  for  a  more  complete  and  sub- 
stantial Improvement  than  Its  i>redecessors. 
■  Delay  in  tlie  commencement  of  the  Calu- 
met-Sag Improvement  is  proving,  and  will 
continue  to  prove,  costly  to  the  Chicago 
region  and  the  Calimiet  district,  for  the 
reason  that  construction  costs  for  the  first 
stage  have  risen  from  the  estimated  S4€,000.- 
000  required  in  1946  to  a  present  cost  of 
978,000,000,  to  wlilch  must  be  added  tha 
losses  from  lack  of  the  improved  transporw,^ 
tatlon  services  which  the  enlarged  t'hmtwti 
will  make  available. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  sums  expended 
by  local  governments,  including  the  city  at 
Chicago  and  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago, in  channel  construction  and  improve- 
ments, the  provision  of  local  cooperation 
required  by  Congress  in  connection  with  ths 
improvements  of  the  Calum«t-Sag  Channel 
has  already  exceeded  Pederal  requirement* 
for  the  project. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Calumet-Sag  Channel,  with  its  pres- 
ent limitations,  is  the  bottleneck  which  re- 
duces the  effectiveness  of  the  connection  of 
the  Chicago  region  with  the  entire  system  of 
navigable  inland  waterways. 

lacoMicKifDanoifs 

The  Chicago  Regional  Port  District  Board 
utgee  that  the  Calumet-Sag  Navigation  ProJ«- 
eot,  authoriaed  by  the  Pederal  Qovemment  ttf 
1946.  be  oonuneneed  without  fxirther  delay, 
and  diligently  prosecuted  to  its  completion. 

The  Improvement  should  be  classified  by 
the  Pederal  Govemmant  as  an  essential  da- 
fense  project. 

The  enormous  sums  of  money  spent  by  ths 
City  of  Chicago,  State  of  Illinois,  and  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago  in  channel  improve- 
ments along  the  nilnois  waterway,  warrant 
that  a  request  be  mads  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  review  of  the  local  coopera- 
tion requirement  of  the  Calumet-Sag  proj- 
ect, to  the  end  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment include  In  its  share  of  the  expendittires 
(m  the  project  the  cost  of  reconstruction  at 
the  highway  bridges  over  the  Calumet-Sag 
nt^^nnmi  which  are  not  ipeciflcally  assumed, 
by  local  public  agencies. 

The  board  strongly  recommends  adequate, 
Pederal  appropriation  for  maintenance  of' 
channels,  including  the  improved  Caliunet- 
Sag  Channel  and  its  connections  in  the  Cal- 
umet region,  in  order  to  maintain  the  chan- 
nel HttiTMHTinna  which  Um  Completed  prajeei' 
will  provld*. 
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Hi  bicntttiou]  Mad,  lf29-ObtHt«i' 
tiOBs  9i  24  Ytan  Ago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


ZN  THB  BOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  12, 19S3 

Mr.  SIEMINSKL  iir.  Speaker,  24 
years  ago  a  tiandful  of  students  made  a 
grand  tour  of  Bun^;>e.  Their  reactions 
to  Europe  and  Europe's  reactions  to  the 
United  States  are  recorded  by  Clifton  K. 
Read  in  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly. 
Norember  8. 1929,  Issue,  under  the  head- 
ing. Ecol6  de  Princetoil 

On  the  chance  these  observations  of 
24  years  ago  will  serve  to  sharpen  our 
thinking  on  international  affairs  today, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  Usting  some  of  them  below : 
With   thb   tooiA  db  Pbuccstom — Zntcbma- 

TioiTAX.  Otvot  amour  Maxu  Qband  Toxm — 

ft*  RSACnOMS  TO  BDIOPZ,  AMD  Eusopi'a  Bk- 
'  ACnOm  TO  THX  UNmCD  8TATX8 — PAUS  AMD 

OunnrA — Thm  Intsbmational  Mnvn 
(By  CUnoa  R  Bead,  claw  oT  1B29) 

ni«  United  Statw  sboxUd  abandon  its  posi- 
tion of  BplandM  Isolation  and  take  steps  to 
protect  Its  wldeflung  Interests  throiighout 
the  world  by  cooperating  openly  and  f  uUy  In 
tbe  w«1c  at  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  and  the  League  of  Nations — 
this  was  the  general  conchulon  reached  by 
the  members  of  the  £ool«  de  Princeton, 
eight  graduates  and  one  undorgraduate  of 
Prtneeton  University,  and  a  graduate  and  an 
undergraduate  of  Yale  UnWerslty,  after  a 
unique  tour  of  a  month's  study  and  Investl- 
gaUon  at  three  great  International  centers. 
The  Hague,  Paris,  and  OencTa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  their  answers  to  a 
questionnaire    submitted    to    than    in 
Geneva,  the  students  expressed  the  opin- 
ions formulated  during  their  trip.    By 
a  vote  of  10  to  1,  they  advocated  that 
the  United  States  enter  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  under  the 
terms  of  the  Root  resolutions,  and  de- 
clared  unanimously  that   the  Senate's 
fear  of  advisory  opinions  was  tmwar- 
ranted.    In  the  matter  of  Joining  the 
League  of  Nations,  10  were  strongly  in 
favOT  of  it,  while   1   man  was  unde- 
cided.   The  present  American   foreign 
policy  received  another  bit  of  criticism 
when  the  students,  with  two  opposed, 
ot^ned  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  if 
possible,  for  the  United  States  to  dis- 
avow the  Monroe  Doctrine.    Opinion  as 
to  the  general  attitude  of  Europe  toward 
American  foreign  policy  was  divided  in 
aome  respects,  although  there  was  agree- 
ment that  it  was  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
bewilderment. 

BSABON  roB  xmrtui  states  bntbancb 

The  reasons  for  advocating  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  in  the  League  of 
Nations  are  particularly  interesting.  If 
s  common  denominator  be  soiight.  It 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
comments  are  essentially  selfish  and 
realistic  rather  than  sentimental  or 
emotional.    The  reasons  given  follow: 

'I>9  dolve  a  share  at  the  benefit  of  an  al- 
ready suoeessTuI  League  and  to  promote 
Zjatln>Amerlcan  esteem,  especially  to  counter- 
act the  misconceived  version  of  an  Imperiai- 
istlo  Ifonfoe  Doctrine. 


Becanw  ot  onr  growing  taterests  in  En- 
rope;  that  la.  on  accoiint  of  economic  factors 
rather  than  for  EOiy  other  reason. 

J^>r  greater  world  imlty.  At  present  the 
United  States  seems  to  consider  herself  an 
equal  of  the  Ixsague  and  tries  to  dicUte 
terms  to  It.  To  exert  her  proper  Influence 
in  questions  of  great  Import. 

To  gain  resp>ect;  ctf  other  countries,  promote 
world  dlsarmamtmt.  give  the  United  States 
more  say  in  the  world,  and  hinder  Its  eco- 
nomic decline. 

To  remove  the  greatest  handicap  to  the 
work  of  the  League  and  protect  her  own  In- 
terests. 

To  lessen  the  distrust  of  South  America 
and  to  take  part  In  the  settlement  of  prob- 
lems which  affect  us  as  much  as  Europe. 

So  that  It  can  take  part  In  problems  vi- 
taUy  affecting  It. 

Because  tlie  United  SUtes  la  vltaUy  eon- 
cemed  In  the  maintenance  of  peace  through- 
out the  world.  iUie  has  always  been  a  leader 
In  International  fair  play.  Example:  Arbi- 
tration. Today,  generally  speaking,  she  gets 
all  the  beheflts  of  the  League  without  ac- 
cepting any  of  Its  responsibilities. 

We  have  too  much  In  the  world  pot  to 
refuse  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game;  by  taking 
part  we  can  lone  nothing  and  may  gain 
much. 

aow  xuaopB  »»«*-'«t  '"'nBTis 

A  question  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  EurcHDe  was, 
"What  is  your  general  impression  of  the 
attitude  6f  Europe  toward  American  for- 
eign policy?  Is  It  one  of  fear,  disgust, 
respect,  admiration?  The  answers  fol- 
low: 

One  of  fear  because  of  our  aloofness:  man 
naturally  fears  what  is  unknown  and  un- 
certain. 

Amusement. 

Fear  and  Impatience  at  the  United  States' 
slow  acceptance  of  the  cooperative  Idea. 

Cynicism. 

It  Is  that  of  the  village  gang  to  the  high- 
hat  rich  boy — an  outward  Indifference  and 
an  inward  desire  for  revenge. 

Fear  and  disgvist.  Fear  of  our  tariff  and 
the  power  behiiid  our  relations.  Disgust 
because  we  apparently  think  ourselves  too 
high  and  mighty  to  mix  with  common  co\u- 
trles. 

There  Is  no  American  foreign  policy. 

Bafflement. 

Respect  for  the  power  behind  the  policy, 
confusion,  and  Indignation  at  Its  most  evi- 
dent manifestations  as  high  tariff,  debt  set- 
tlement, sanctimonious  aloofness  from  World 
Court  and  League. 

Myatlflcatlon. 

One  of  respect  because  of  the  power  the 
American  foreign  policy  directs,  one  of  dis- 
gust becauc-i  of  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  next  question:  "Is  the  League 
dominated  by  Uie  larger  powers?" 

Yes;  that  Is  why  the  United  States  should 
Join  it. 

Tes;  but  the  Interests  of  the  larger  powers 
are  the  Interests  of  the  smaller  ones,  too. 

Tee;  bm  the  larger  the  cotmtry.  the  mott 
it  Is  to  its  Interests  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  above  were  answers  to  a  criticism 
often  hurled  at  the  League  that  it  is  an 
organization  dominated  by  the  larger 
powers  acting  for  their  own  Interests. 
To  a  question  as  to  the  truth  of  this, 
five  voted  "No."  six  "Yes."  Three  of  the 
latter  qualified  ttieir  answers  as  above. 
UTst'ni  OF  A  vbbjt  to  oxmvA 

To  the  question,  "Did  coming  to 
Geneva  make  any  difference  in  your  at- 
titude toward  the  League?"    Four  voted 


in  the  Beg»tlve.  one  hi  the  afBrmative. 
some  of  the  rest  as  follows: 

Z  used  to  think  q|  the  League  as  a  group 
of  pompoiis  gentlemen  In  gold  braid  saying 
sweet  nothings  to  one  another.  I  now  see 
that  it  is  a  group  of  very  intelligent  men  In 
drab  suits  doing  business  for  the  good  of  the 
world. 

I  had  thought  of  It  M  an  Idealist  and 
propaganda  organization  and  found  it  a 
group  of  very  practical.  unMntlmental,  and 
able  statesmen. 

A  visit  here  convinced  me  of  the  very  Im- 
portant fact  that  peace  as  well  as  war  oa«bd 
have  Its  bugles  and  its  drums.  Its  odor,  and 
Its  element  of  personal  glory. 


nrrauf  AixoMAi.  taam 
After  the  students  had  Interviewed 
so  many  personalities — at  The  Hague,  in 
Paris,  and  at  Geneva — and  developed 
decided  ideas  on  matters  of  considerable 
importance,  only  one  was  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  define  that  intangible  some- 
thing  or  other  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much  which  goes  under  the  name  "the 
international  mind."  The  following  sug- 
gestions were  received: 

The  International  mind  Is  the  extra- 
national mind — its  first  thought  Is  of  peo- 
ple, not  peoples. 

The  International  mind  Is  that  objective 
attitude  of  regarding  international  relatkms 
which  is  unprejudiced  by  any  national  feel- 
Ing  which  has  as  its  objective  the  general 
well-being  of  all  nations. 

The   International    mind   is    that   whieli* 
sees  the  advantage  In  adapting  Its  own  la- 
terasts  to  the  interests  of  others. 

A  cosmopolitan  mind  with  an  extremely 
altruistic  outlook  upon  European  and  world 
questions. 

An  attitude  seeking  cooperative  friendship 
among  all  men  and  fair  distribution  of  the 
world's  resources  according  to  the  needs  of 
such  men. 

The  capacity  to  decide  impartially  upon 
questions  concerning  two  or  more  nations. 

The  habit  of  applying  to  the  relaUons  o< 
nations  the  same  or  approximately  the  sam« 
standards  of  conduct  which  civUlzed  men 
use  In  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

The  International  mind,  unlike  the  sena- 
torial mind,  realizes  that  all  the  nations  are 
for  better  or  worse  Inseparably  and  inti- 
mately connected.  The  term  used  In  a 
broader  sense  is  dangerous. 

Cosmopolitan  dilettantism. 

A  point  of  view  which  takes  into  aoeount 
the  Interests  of  humanity  as  a  whols  rather 
than  the  Interests  of  only  one  country. 

So  It  was  in  1929.  The  students  went 
their  separate  ways,  as  did  nations  of  the 
world,  when  2  years  later,  in  June  of  1981, 
an  economic  crash  girdled  the  globe  and 
spiralled  many  to  disaster  and  common 
ruin. 

In  September  of  1931,  Japan  ignited 
the  Orient  at  Marco  Polo  Bridge.  The 
nine  powers  who  signed  the  Pact  of 
Paris  to  stop  Just  such  an  aggression, 
faded.  The  League  went  through  the 
motions,  issued  its  whitewash  Lytton 
Report,  then  folded.  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini thrashed  about  Africa  and  Europe. 
Stalin  played  it  cute.  The  lights  went 
out  Smacked,  Stalin  squealed  like  a 
stuck  pig.  the  United  States  hit  the  road. 
The  British  roared  with  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears. 

Coupled  with  the  1929  observations, 
perhaps  should  be  the  remembrance  that 
between  the  two  great  wars,  there  was 
no  World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  no  European  Payments 
Union,  no  Export-Import  Bank,  no  point 
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4  or  mutxial-secority  programs,  only 
a  point  of  no  return — ^European  govern- 
ments and  their  bonds,  borrowing  short 
and  lending  long,  went  up  in  smoke. 

What  of  tomorrow? 

Will  the  definition  of  international  re- 
lations, as  laid  down  by  Tyler  Dennett 
to  ills  elan  at  Princeton  in  1933.  be  the 
<me  we  accept  and  work  with?  He  said, 
in  effect: 

Through  history.  International  relations  Is 
proven  to  be  what  you  as  a  nation  have,  and 
how  you  are  going  to  get  vbat  you  need  to 
live  as  a  nation.  You  can  t;et  it  by  peace  or 
war.  If  you  cant  get  what  you  need  to  live 
by  negotiation,  then  you  must  fight  or  perish. 


Umi  Soetfa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  COON 

or  oaaooM 
IM  THB  BOUSE  OP  RS^RBBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  19S3 

Mr.  COON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  bring  to  t  tie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Conin^ss  an  article 
which  was  printed  recently  in  the  Pilot 
Rock  News  of  Pilot  Rock.  Oreg.,  of  the 
district  I  represent.  Ttiis  article  was 
sent  to  me  today  by  my  good  friend,  fw- 
mer  Congressman  Lowell  Stockman,  who 
did  not  seek  reelection  and  whom  I  have 
Just  succeeded  in  the  Congress.  Most 
of  the  Members  of  the  C^ongress  know 
Lowell  Stockman  personally  and  reman- 
ber  him  with  high  regard  and  affection. 
and  I  thought  you  would  tie  glad  to  know 
that  in  his  new  activities  in  Oregon  he 
continues  to  have  upp<!rmost  in  his 
thought  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry.  In 
sending  me  this  article  Lowell  stated: 

I  think  this  homey  conu.ient  concerning 
the  value  of  the  efforts  of  many  colunmlsts 
and  radio  commentators  Is  jxioelees.  It  has 
been  surprising  to  me  to  learn  of  the  large 
number  of  people  here  at  l>ome  who  vigor- 
ously approve  of  It.  It  Is  weU  worth  your 
reading. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  article: 

RoAO  South — 50-Ybab  Bistoucai.  Sues 
(By  W.  S.  CaverhlU) 

1  heslUte  to  suggest  anything  that  win 
mean  unemployment  for  anyone.  However, 
I  honestly  believe  if  about  i'O  percent  of  our 
self-titled  political  experts  and  diplomatic 
•nalysts  would  take  a  voluntary  breather  for 
6  months  or  a  year,  Uncle  Siim  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  achieve  peace. 

TlMse  professional  heckl.jrs  are  doing  a 
lot  of  harm  to  our  International  relations, 
in  ths  name  of  freedom  of  speech.  They  are 
the  hombres  who  keep  stln  ing  the  mud  in 
oxxi  pools  of  good  wUl  and  ii  ho  keep  o\ir  na- 
tional water  troughs  full  of  frogs. 

In  their  current  attempts  to  think  for,  and 
*?****  o'.  ou»"  new  national  administration, 
they  painfully  remind  me  of  a  worthless  dog 
I  owned  while  living  along  the  road  soutti. 
Butch  was  a  friendly  cut  anct  a  fluent  barker 
who  limited  his  assistance  U)  yelps  of  warn- 
ing. They  were  forthcomlnf  at  every  noise 
or  echo.  He  would  bark  :'or  hoxirs  at  a 
flapping  scare  crow  In  the  giirden,  and  kept 
the  children  In  a  state  of  half-frightened 
speculation  over  shadows  antl  small  animals. 
His  canine  hysterics  were  not  helpftU. 

J*  '  "^*  across  the  pasture,  old  Butch, 
like  a  real  analyst,  took  the  lead  yelping  Joy- 


ously. BttsmiHtng  to  anticipato  my  oourae. 
Occaaloaally  the  old  pup  would  look  back 
to  see  which  one  of  us  was  off  oourae.  and 
change  his  whlmpo-s  accordingly. 

Our  "slicker  soap~  or  "better  beverage" 
■ponsored  experts  are  like  Old  Butch,  a  lik- 
able nuAsanoe.  but  not  too  trustworthy  in 
utteran^.  and  subject  to  hysterics. 

Their  treatment  of  nstlonal  security  mat- 
ters U  equal  to  the  handling  ctf  goeslp  of  old 
dames.  They  keep  giiesslng  smarUy  about 
the  plans  behind  the  iron  cxirtaln  while  they 
give  to  the  world  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  our  own  preparations  for  defense. 
When  a  few  dozen  or  a  few  hundred  Ocnn- 
mles  dash  up  a  frooen  hillside  In  Korea  and 
we  exterminate  them  by  using  so  many 
tanks,  so  many  planes,  so  many  artillery 
rounds,  so  much  JeUled  gasoUne  and  mortar 
shells.  BXich  a  report  must  be  pleasing  to 
enemy  ears.  A  personal  vlcUuy.  but  a  mate- 
rial defeat.  Such  a  conflict  wlU  not  scare 
multlmUllons  where  life  is  cheap. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  open-mouthed 
method  of  handling  a  dangerous  situation 
creates  a  Justified  doubt  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  we  are  going  to  reveal  all  OAir  national 
policy,  at  least  wait  untU  that  policy  1b 
formed.  Uncle  Sam  should  remain  dignified. 
Let  the  boys  quit  portraying  him  as  a 
strlpteaaer. 

If  some  of  our  analysts  had  been  on  the  air 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  General 
Washington  woxild  never  have  got  his  army 
across  the  Delaware  River.  The  Hessians, 
forewarned  by  the  subtle  secrecy  of  a  news 
analyst,  would  have  met  Old  George  at  the 
river  side  with  a  prewritten  terms  of  sur- 
render in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  beer  In 
the  other. 

I  dont  suppose  that  the  boys  wlU  listen  to 
this  and  take  a  vacation.  Old  Butch  didnt 
and  there's  a  marked  similarity  in  their 
behavlocy 


Nortk  Dalrata  Faraicn  Need  Cempeiua- 
6on  for  Crop  Damage  by  Hifratory 
Waterfowl 


KX'IlENi 


SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

ZN  TBi  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESERTATZVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  ^URDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  present 
herewith  Senate  Resolution  4  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Senate.  North  Da- 
kota is  on  one  of  the  major  flyways  for 
migratory  waterfowl,  and  crop  damage 
to  farmers  in  my  State  is  a  very  real 
problem.    The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  4 
Resolutloln  requesting  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  allow  an  earlier 
opening  date  of  the  hunting  season  for 
migratory  waterfowl  and  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  crops  caused  by 
mlgrat^  waterfowl 

Whereas  the  f  annws  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  have  suffered  substantial  damage 
through  the  loss  and  destruction  of  grain 
by  ducks  while  such  grain  Is  lying  in  a  swath 
or  shock;  and 

Whereas  hunting  season  on  ducks  does 
not  open  imtU  the  month  of  October,  which 
prevents  hunters  and  farmers  from  mlni- 
mlBlng  this  annual  danxage  through  their 
hunting  activities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Be90lv«d  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
north  Dakota.  That  the  United  States  Rsh 
and  Wildlife  Service  be  requested  to  aUow 
the  opening  of  the  hunting  season  for  mi- 


gratory waterfowl  not  later  than  September^ 
it  ot  eaeh  year;  and  that  the  Federal  VUtL 
and  Wildlife  Service  consider  the  feaslblUty 
of  oompensattng  farmers  for  crop  damag* 
directly  attributable  to  migratory  waterfowl; 
and  be  It  further 

Xesolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  Members  of  Congres  from  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

C.  P.  Darl. 
President  of  the  Senate, 

Sdwabo  Lbno. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Address  by  Lewis  K.  Gmc^  NaiioBal 
CoBUBaBdcr,  American  Legim,  at  tbe 
19tb  AumI  PilgriMga  te  Ike  Taidk 
of  Abraham  Lbcofai 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiNOiB 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATX8 

Friday.  February  13.  1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  National  Commander  Lewis  K. 
dough,  of  the  American  Legion,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  19th  atmual  pilgriouige 
to  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Springfield,  Dl.,  February  12.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows: 

Eighty-eight  years  have  passed  since  the 
people  of  Springfield  stood  sorrowing  In  the 
rain  at  the  final  homecoming  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  had  seen  him  off  through  the 
tears  of  friends  at  parting.  They  saw  him 
return  through  the  tears  of  the  world. 

Of  the  mourners  who  gathered  at  the  depot 
ttiat  day  In  1865.  all  who  could  have  any 
clear  remembrance  of  the  event  have  passed 
on.  We,  for  our  part,  can  only  imagine  what 
they  experienced.  Yet.  our  very  presence 
here  today  and  the  spirit  o'  reverence  that 
we  find  here  Is  sure  proof  that  the  years  have 
served  only  to  make  more  forceful  the  face 
we  never  saw.  more  compelling  the  voice  we 
never  heard. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  in  these  brief  remarks 
to  measure  the  greatness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Indeed,  history  would  Indicate  that 
the  task  defies  doing.  Scholars  and  students 
have  written  and  read  more  about  this  man 
than  any  other  American.  They  have  given 
us  insights  Into  all  of  his  lights  and 
shadows — ^his  hxuniUty,  his  phUosophy,  his 
courage,  h^s  wit — but  never  have  they  been 
able  to  say  here  is  the  whole  picture;  here  his 
greatness  begins  and  here  it  ends. 

This  Is  so,  it  seems  to  me,  becaiue  Lincoln 
understood  what  Is  deepest  and  xmchanglng 
in  the  human  heart.  He  coiild  perceive  not 
only  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  thing,  but  the 
permanent  truth  from  which  the  right  de- 
rived. And  because  of  this  faculty,  he  was 
able  to  apply  to  the  problems  of  his  time 
principles  and  answers  that  are  appUcable 
to  the  problems  of  aU  times. 

At  the  peak  of  his  power,  with  tlM  storm 
of  war  all  but  spent  and  his  critics  sUenoed 
by  the  approach  of  peace.  Lincoln  remained 
what  he  had  always  been — a  humble  man,  a 
servant  of  right,  a  student  of  truth.  Ho«r 
and  why  he  did  so  was  perhaps  best  exjMalnetf 
to  a  group  of  callers  at  the  White  House  who 
heard  from  their  Pre^dent  these  words: 

"I  havS  often  wlahed  that  I  was  a 
devout  man  than  I  am.    Neverthclsaa. 
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<he  gr«»test  dlfflcultlM  of  mj  adininlatr«« 
tlon.  wb«ii  I  could  not  see  any  other  reaort, 
Z  would  place  my  whole  reliance  in  Ood, 
knowing  that  all  would  go  well,  and  that  Be 
would  decide  for  the  right." 

Nothing  elae  that  Lincoln  said  or  wrote 
tells  more  about  his  greatness  than  this 
simple  confesalon.  He  secured  his  place 
among  men  because  he  knew  and  never  for- 
got his  place  under  God. 

But  Lincoln's  spiritual  beliefk  went  far 
beyond  a  personal  religion.  He  explained 
and  emphasized,  to  a  degree  unequaled  by 
any  other  political  leader  In  our  history,  the 
religloxis  origin  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Indeed,  of  all  the  lessons  we 
might  draw  from  his  life,  this  one  is  per- 
haps the  most  relevant  and  most  Important 
for  Americans  today. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  so  many  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Legionnaires — men  and  women  who 
lUTe  aeea  war — ahare  this  viewpoint. 

The  historian  of  a  later  age,  looking  back 
on  these  troubled  times,  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  assign  to  each  event  of  1953  Its  proper 
value  and  meaning.  For  those  of  us  living 
the  events,  trying  to  see  what  is  ahead  and 
What  has  passed,  the  Job  is  not  so  easy.  We 
all  reallae,  I  believe,  that  we  are  moving 
through  a  period  of  partial  calm,  of  siispend- 
•d  change,  the  eye  of  the  hurricane,  as  it 
were,  but  how  long  it  will  last  and  where  it 
will  lead,  none  can  surely  say. 

The  central  lasue.  we  know,  is  the  freedom 
of  man  and  the  survival  of  this  Nation  and 
all  nations  that  recognize  that  freedom.  Our 
opponents  we  alao  know  as  emsading  cham- 
pions of  an  evil  compounded  of  vast  material 
force  and  disavowal  of  spiritual  force.  Be- 
tween our  side  and  theirs,  we  see  profound 
differences.  While  we  cherish  peace  as  the 
natural  condition  of  Avillzed  life,  they  use 
and  violate  peace  as  a  means  to  power;  while 
we  detest  war  as  a  destroyer  of  human  values 
and  wage  it  only  to  protect  Inherent  rights, 
they  admit  no  human  values  and  wage  war 
to  auppress  inherent  rights.  While  we  be- 
lieve that  man  la  endowed  by  Ood  with  the 
power  to  govern  himself,  they  say  there  is  no 
Ood  and  that  man  la  a  creatiire  of  the  Com- 
munist state. 

I  draw  these  distinctions  because  I  believe 
it  la  Imperative  that  Americans  understand 
them  in  their  bold  simplicity.  When  we  talk 
at  the  threat  of  expanding  communism,  we 
must  realize  it  is  not  merely  land  or  prestige 
or  conquest  they  crave,  but  the  souls  and 
minds  of  people.  When  we  talk  of  Commu- 
nist imperialism,  we  must  realize  their  tar- 
get la  not  what  men  make  but  what  men 
are  made  of —the  very  reaUty  of  divine  crea- 
tlon. 

But  some  will  ask,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
Lincoln?  Where  in  his  life  U  there  light  and 
direction  for  the  present  oonlUct  with  com- 
munism? 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1858,  only  10  years  after 
Karl  ICarx  had  published  his  Communist 
Manifesto.  Lincoln  took  a  long  look  at  the 
might  of  America,  and  to  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  Illlnolsans  at  Edwardsvllle.  he  spoke 
aa  follows : 

"What  oonstitntea  the  bulwark  of  our  Ub- 
•rty  and  independence?  It  is  not  our  frown- 
ing battlements,  our  bristling  seacoasts,  the 
guns  of  our  war  steamers,  or  the  strength  of 
our  gallant  Army.  These  are  not  our  reliance 
against  a  resumption  of  tyranny  In  o\xt  land. 
All  of  them  may  be  turned  against  our  lib- 
erties without  making  us  stronger  or  weaker 
for  the  struggle. 

"Our  reliance  is  In  the  love  at  liberty  which 
Ood  has  planted  in  our  bosoms.  Our  de- 
fense is  In  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
which  prizes  liberty  m  the  heritage  of  all 
men.  In  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this 
spirit  and  you  have  planted  ttie  seeds  of 
deapotlcm  around  yotur  own  doora.  Familiar- 
ize youTMlX  with  tho  chains  of  bondage,  and 


you  are  preparing  your  own  Umbs  to  wear 
them." 

Uncoln  ezpreased  in  those  words  a  tmtli 
and  a  warning  that  we  need  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  us  today.  Our  reliance,  he 
said,  la  in  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has 
planted  in  our  bosoms.  This  was  no  new 
concept:  it  was  a  reminder,  a  reexpression. 
clear  and  candi<l,  of  the  spiritual  base  upon 
which  the  American  Nation  was  founded. 

"We  hold  the(«  truths  to  be  self-evident." 
the  Founding  Ftithers  declared,  "that  all  men 
are  created  equiil;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights." 

It  is  this  foundation  of  Mlglous  iMllef — 
this  official  reeoiniltlon  of  the  spiritual  iden- 
tity of  Amerlctin  citizens — that  sets  apart 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  from 
all  other  governments.  It  is  upon  this  dedi- 
cation and  its  iictive  renewal  that  we  must 
rely  now  in  a  special  way  fat  the  unity  and 
vision  and  cotirage  to  meet  the  test  of  our 
times. 

We  are  a  young  nation — a  blessed  natioi^^ 
a  melting-pot  that  is  still  astir.  Of  that, 
too,  we  can  be  glad,  tar  liberty  has  a  long 
leaah  and  much  room  for  motion.  But  more 
important  than  the  things  that  set  us  apart 
are  the  things  that  draw  us  together — and 
it  Is  important  that  we  know,  as  Americans 
in  need  of  unity,  what  those  things  are. 

Lincoln  spelled  out  the  source  of  our  Union 
when  he  spoke  of  o\ir  God-given  love  of  lib- 
erty. On  this  gixiund  we  all  stand;  with  this 
property  we  are  each  endowed,  irre^)ectlve  of 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  And  because 
our  Government  at  the  very  moment  of  Its 
birth  was  dedicated  to  protect  and  promote 
this  principle.  \9e  remain  virtually  alone  in 
today's  world  a  people  unreglmented  by  lines 
of  class  or  casto.  The  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer, the  soldier  and  the  minister,  the 
proeperous  and  the  poor — each  is  first  and 
fundamentally  n  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  I  presume  ourselves  to  be  patri- 
ots— and  for  many  of  us.  wartime  service  to 
the  flag  supports  the  claim.  But  what  Is 
patriotism?  Is  it  respect  for  the  law?  rever- 
ence for  the  flag?  pride  in  our  free  insti- 
tutions? 

Yes;  it  is  all  of  these,  and  more.  But  if  we 
are  to  take  Jxi«t  a  single  inspiration  from 
the  life  of  the  patriot  we  honor  today,  let 
It  be  this:  true  patriotism  derives  only  from 
a  firm  understanding  of  the  relationahip  that 
exists  between  the  citizen  and  his  coxmtry 
and  his  God. 

Rule  out  God.  rule  out  religion  in  America, 
and  all  that  remains  is  a  materialism  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  Communists  only  in 
that  one  is  passive  and  the  other  active. 
Lose  sight  of  the  divine  meaning  of  patrlot- 
1am.  and  the  patriot  has  lost  his  purpose  and 
power. 

History  is  littered  with  the  ruins  of  once- 
great  regimes  that  challenged  this  fact.  Hit- 
l3r  in  our  own  time  preached  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  human  being,  and  the  words 
became  the  epitaph  of  his  broken  empire. 
The  Communists  of  today  cling  still  to  the 
Marx  precept  that  sovereign  man  is  the 
illusion  of  Christianity,  and  the  outcome  at 
their  bid  for  world  conquest  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

In  our  efforts  to  turn  back  that  bid.  we 
do  not  dismiss  or  lightly  rate  the  role  that 
frowning  battlements  and  our  Armed  Force* 
must  play.  As  Commander  in  Chief  when 
battle  was  Joined.  Lincoln  himself  had  no 
choice  but  to  tiae  those  forces  and  regret 
their  lack  of  preparation  for  more  effective 
use.  The  challenge  on  this  score  is  real  and 
it  must  be  met  with  real  strength — the  In- 
eecapable  answer  to  armed  might  Is  superior 
armed  might. 

The  American  Legion  subecribes  to  that 
rule  with  the  conviction  of  men  and  women 
who  have  seen  their  countrymen  forfeit 
lives  to  prove  it.  We  have  answered  the 
caUr— aome  twice  and  threa  time*— and  we 


will  answer  again  if  need  be.    W* . 

however,  the  right  that  aacrlflce  and  expe- 
rience liave  provided  to  suggest  to  our  fel- 
low Americans  that  the  time  has  come  for 
looking  beyond  guns  and  bombs  and  mata- 
rlal  treasvire  for  the  key  to  peace. 

That  is  why  Legionnaires  throughout  the 
country  are  now  leading  a  program  of  splr> 
itual  mobilization.  That  is  why  we  are  ask- 
ing )ou  and  all  Americans  to  Join  us  in  a 
movement  to  renew  and  replenish  the  aplr- 
Itual  resoxirces  of  America.  It  la  not  enough 
to  say  that  God  is  on  our  side.  It  is  not 
enough  to  go  through  the  motions  of  re- 
ligious worship  at  appointed  timea.  We 
need,  rather,  to  consciously  seek  divine  guid- 
ance not  only  for  oiirselves  as  Individuals 
but  for  our  leaders  and  representatives  In 
public  office.  We  need  to  rediscover  and 
know  again  the  bum  of  patriotism  our 
American  forefathers  felt  when  they  swore 
to  defend  the  Constitution  with  their  sacred 
honor.  ^ 

The  "house  divided  against  itsalT'  did  not 
stand;  it  became,  as  Lincoln  predicted,  "one 
thing  or  the  other."  Time  and  science  have 
made  the  world  of  our  day  even  smaller  in 
some  respects  than  the  Nation  of  Lincoln's. 
Does  the  prophecy  apply  now  on  a  wider 
front?  Can  we  rely  on  might  alone  to  pre- 
vent a  catastrophe  or  survive  it? 

Today  in  Korea  brave  men  are  dying  under 
circumstances  that  lead  them  to  ponder  the 
cause.  They  are  told  that  their  sacrifice  la 
necessary  and  Justified  by  the  strengthen- 
ing of  freedom  everywhere.  Ten  years  ago. 
other  Americans  were  fighting  and  dying, 
and  25  years  ago,  still  othera.  Bach  time 
the  mission  was  the  same,  and  yet.  each  time, 
a  new  enemy  of  mankind  rose  from  the  mina 
of  the  old. 

We  recall  these  experiences  today  not  with 
bitterness  but  with  hope,  not  blindly  but 
Inquiringly.  The  gun  has  silenced  the 
aggreasor  but  not  aggression.  Perhaps  aome- 
thlng  more  Is  needed:  perhapa  we  had  best 
ask  and  earn  divine  favor  for  completing  the 
larger  task. 

This  is  no  time  for  Americans  to  feel  sorry 
for  themselves.  We  must  meet  our  prob- 
lems as  they  are.  not  as  we  wish  them  to  bo. 
We  believe  as  an  axiom  of  faith  that  the 
Almighty  wiU  never  place  impossible  handi- 
caps in  the  way  of  men  who  strive  honestly 
and  unselfishly  to  foUow  his  light.  Let  mm 
look  to  that  faith  now,  as  Lincoln  did  in  his 
darkest  houra.  and  find  in  It  the  course  w* 
must  steer  in  the  months  ahead. 

Let  our  inspiration  be  the  memosv  of  thoae 
who  have  given  life  for  liberty .T  Ltt  our 
strength  derive  from  unshakable  faith  in 
God  and  country.  Let  o\ir  goal,  now  and 
always,  be  peace  without  compromise  and 
freedom  without  fear. 

There  Is  nothing  that  can  stop  us — noth- 
ing that  can  hinder  mm — provided  we  pray 
together,  work  together,  and  fight  tosetbar 
In  that  spirit. 

Finally,  let  us  Join  with  the  poet.  Jomph 
Aualander,  in  saying  to  Lincoln,  "Give  us 
joMT  dream"— 

"Because  you  knew  black  nights  of  unbeUef, 

The  sleepless  agony,  the  stark  despair. 
Sustain  us  when  we  struggle  with  ovu-  grief. 
Help  us  to  find  the  strength  you  found  in 
prayer. 

"Because,  being  hxnnan,  you  could  under- 
stand. 

And.  being  humble,  could  all  faults  for- 
give, 
O  take  us  like  small  children  by  tha  hand; 
Teach  us  in  truth  and  tolerance  to  Uve. 

"Give  us  your  faith  to  fight  for  and  treasure; 
Give  us  your  dream  to  prove  the  soul's 
true  worth — 
The  faith   for  which  you   gave   the  fun 
measure. 
The  dream  that  shall  not  perish  from  tha 
earth." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANBAJi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridaw.  February  13, 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEU  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  ex- 
temporaneous speech  made  by  ttie  dls- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT]  in  Topekii,  Kans..  at  the 
Kansas  Day  banquet  on  the  92d  anni» 
versary  of  the  admittance  of  Kansas  to 
the  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  Akdt 
ScRoxFPSL.  for  an  altogether  too  generoxia 
and  fiattering  introduction. 

Good  evening.  Governor  Am.  and  distin- 
guished guests  at  the  head  table,  fellow 
Americans,  fellow  Republicans,  all.  It  is  al- 
most worthwhile  coming  'rom  Washington 
to  Topeka  to  receive  that  great  tirade  of  hy- 
perbolic adjectives  ttiat  Amot  Schokpph.  has 
Just  unloosed  upon  you. 

One  of  the  really  great  enjoyments  that  I 
have  had  in  my  4  years  in  the  Senate  has 
been  serving  there  with  your  senior  Senator 
Andt  Schokppxu  There  Is  Indeed  a  stub- 
bom  Dutchman  who  sticks  by  his  guns.  wtu> 
has  the  courage  of  hla  convictions.  He 
stands  there  on  the  Senate  fioor  with  a  mind 
like  a  mousetrap  and  with  a  face  like  an 
affidavit  convincing  all  wlt.bin  the  range  of 
his  voice,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  In 
fact,  my  association  with  ICansas  politiciana 
axul  statesmen  has  been  universally  and  vmi- 
formly  encowaging  and  enjoyable. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatlvea  aa  well  as  in  the  Senate 
with  your  Jtinlor  Senator  FkAinc  CazLaoir 
who  was  unavoidably  detained  In  Waahlng- 
ton  and  unable  to  be  here  I  know  and  ad- 
mire his  great  qualities  of  statesmanship. 
I  have  known  for  a  long  time  your  won- 
derful Gov.  Ed  Am.  As  nn  earlier  speaker 
has  stated  he  gave  one  of  the  memorable 
addresses  at  the  Chicago  convention  and 
was  one  of  the  voices  raised  early  in  the 
•campaign  in  aupport  of  that  great  American 
who  now  siU  at  1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  along  with  other  governors  up  and 
down  this  central  part  of  iVmerica.  Governor 
Am  has  demonatrated  for  many  years  that 
you  can  have  good  government,  clean  gov- 
ernment and  honest  government  under  Re- 
publican leadership,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  on  this  great  occasion. 

My  two  former  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Curr  Ho«  and  Ed  Rna,  wltti  whom  I  served 
for  the  entire  period  of  10  years  that  I  was 
in  tlie  Ho\ise  of  RepresenUtives,  are  also  sit- 
ting at  the  head  table.  There  are  no  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  mori'  ably  represent 
their  constituency  in  their  State  than  those 
two  fine,  hard-working,  honett  Congreeaman. 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  on  tlie  ptognm  with 
them. 

I  have  had  other  connections  with  Kan- 
•ans.  unUomUy  pleasurable.  I  met  on  the 
way  in  tonight  an  old  colleague  of  mine  who 
now  unhappily  is  no  longer  down  in  Wash- 
mgton— BUI  Lambertson,  whc  served  in  the 
House,  known  as  the  barefoot  boy  from  Kan- 
•••.  and  who  did  a  wonderful  Job,  I  can  as- 


sure you,  writing  a  cloakroom  colimm  which 
as  I  remember  it  made  Charley  Nicholson's 
efforU  against  Herbert  Hoover  look  like  tlie 
writing  of  a  Svmday-school  teacher  with  a 
blunt  pencil.  I  am  also  proud  of  my  friend- 
ship with  your  great  Republican  national 
committeeman.  Harry  Darby. 

I  recall  my  assocUUon  with  Kansans  run- 
ning back  much  further  tlian  that.  I  have 
workMl  with  Harry  Colmery  who.  incidental- 
ly, caUed  me  on  the  phone  before  I  left  and 
asked  me  to  extend  hU  greetlnga  to  his 
friends  in  Kansas  because  he  could  not  be 
here.  I  was  one  of  those  carrying  simflowos 
around  lor  Alf  Landon  a  good  long  time  ago, 
and  I  am  glad  that  Old  Suzanna  has  ceased 
to  be  a  local  song  and  has  become  a  tune 
of  victory  now  throughout  America. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  campaigned  up  and 
down  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land 
when  Charley  CurtU  was  a  candidate — a  bmc- 
cessful  candidate  for  Vice  President  and  hto 
sister  Dolly  Oann  is  one  of  my  dear  friends 
down  in  Washington.  One  of  the  great  ladies 
of  Waahlngton  and  one  of  the  great  ladles  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  fine  words  said  about 
an  old  associate  of  mine  during  the  cam- 
paign. Wee  Roberts.  He  served  then  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Washington  Hotel  aa 
chairman  of  the  varlotis  organizational  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  campaign.  It  hap- 
pened tttat  Wes  and  I  were  appointed  by  Ar- 
thur Summerfield.  then  our  national  chair- 
man to  serve  as  cochairmen  of  the  southern 
phalanx  of  our  campaign,  and  so  day  and 
night.  I  worked  cheek  by  Jowl  with  Wes  Rob- 
erts and  can  testify  to  the  fact  that,  as  Mrs. 
Sample  has  stated  tonlght»  there  is  a  man 
who  knows  politics;  there  is  a  man  who  did 
give  pe^le  intelligent  and  effective  and 
usable  answers  when  they  called  him  on  the 
telephone;  and  I  think  there  is  a  num  who 
la  going  to  make  us  oue  of  our  all  time  great 
national  chairmen,  and  I  was  delighted 
when  he  was  appointed  to  his  position. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  you,  of  course,  I  Joined 
in  the  acclaim  for  that  man  whom  I  refer 
to  when  I  speak  in  Kansas  as  a  great  Kan- 
san,  but  as  a  man  to  whom  I  refer  as  a  great 
Texan  wben  I  talk  in  Texas,  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
After  all  now  that  the  Republican  State  of 
Texas  has  come  back  into  the  Union,  we 
must  not  take  away  from  them  the  glamour 
and  the  glee  they  get  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  while  Ike  was  bom  In  Texas,  his  parents 
had  the  good  judgment  to  move  to  Kansas 
at  a  very  early  age.  So  this  Is  Indeed  not 
only  a  great  Kanaas  party  and  a  great  Repub- 
lican pai^y  but  a  great  victory  party  for  all 
of  us.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  my 
humble  part  in  this  very  important  program. 

I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  with  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  capacity  that  Jimmy  Melton 
xiaed  when  he  sang  to  you.  The  last  time 
I  heard  you  sing,  Jimmy,  was  at  a  great 
Washington  Institution  known  as  the  hog- 
kllling  down  south  of  Washington,  when  a 
friend  of  yours  and  a  friend  of  mine  and  a 
ftlend  of  a  great  American  voice  on  the 
radio,  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  had  us  down  there 
tar  an  entertainment  and.  I  might  add.  that 
at  that  all-male  party,  that  timid  tenor  did 
a  mighty  fine  job  with  some  barroom  ballads 
that  he  learned  early  in  youth. 

I  think  we  are  all  mindful  of  the  fact, 
that  as  we  meet  here  in  this  all  Important 
year  following  the  victorious  campaign  of 
1963.  we  meet  here  at  what  Is  virtually  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  and  as  we  enter  this  second  half 
of  the  30th  century  we  can  take  some  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  secxirity  from  the  fact 
that  it  begins  in  America  under  the  aus- 
pices of  great  Republican  leadership,  be- 
cause dxtring  so  much  of  the  first  half  of 
the  30th  century,  at  least  during  its  more 
important  recent  years,  the  administration 
of  this  country  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  New  Dealers  and  Fair  DealOTs  who  failed 


to  fortify  the  foroea  at  freedom  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  to  the  point  where  we  in- 
herit the  leadership  cf  the  world  and  the 
leadership  of  this  country  under  some  seri- 
ously adverse  circumstanoea.  I  have  the 
faith  and  the  confidence  that  under  our 
new  RepubUcan  administration  we  are  going 
to  chart  a  course  looking  ahead  to  the  end 
oC  the  aoth  century  In  which  we  are  going 
to  see  once  again  the  golden  dooiv  of  op- 
portunity opened  for  citizens  not  only  every- 
where in  our  country  but  everywhere  around 
the  entire  world. 

Dxuing  the  period  of  New  Dealism  and 
Fair  Dealism  we  found  too  frequently  a  tend- 
ency to  experiment  with  phUosophies  of  eco- 
nomics and  politics  which  were  not  gen- 
uinely American  in  concept  and  in  charact«>. 
and  I  think  we  are  all  rejoicing  tonight  over 
the  fact  that  once  again  the  sacred  factors 
Involved  In  our  great  American  success  for- 
mula are  going  to  be  given  emphasis  in  this 
country  and  are  going  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  be  emulated  by  our  friends  under 
foreign  flags  and  speaking  foreign  languages. 

The  first  half  of  this  twentieth  centiny 
found  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  and  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment  and  disillusionment 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  in  that  era  of 
history  that  we  fought  World  Wars  I  and  II 
and  within  that  period  of  history  we  were 
launched  into  the  Korean  war  which  we  are 
now  continuing  to  fight.  It  is  during  that 
same  period  of  history  that  the  great  depres- 
sion came  upon  us  as  a  c<»sequence  of  World 
War  I.  and  it  was  as  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  chain  of  evil  circumstances 
that  we  foiud  under  the  New  Deal  and  tha 
Fair  Deal  the  experimentation  taking  place, 
with  certain  foreign  philosophies,  with  cer- 
tain Asiaticisms,  with  certain  schemes  and 
with  certain  formulae,  and  with  certain  de- 
vices of  government  which  strongly  enough 
had  failed  their  authors  every  place  they  had 
been  tried,  but  which  still  it  seems  were  Im- 
ported for  experimental  use  here  in  our  own 
country. 

As  a  Republican,  I  take  some  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  the  fact,  that  while  we  Republi- 
cans were  In  charge  of  national  affairs  almoat 
as  much  of  the  time  during  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century,  as  were  our  Demo- 
cratic friends,  still  and  all  during  our  period 
of  administration  we  were  able  to  demon- 
strate a  capacity  of  world  leadership  and 
m^iitain  a  sense  of  national  security  to  the 
point  that  our  country  became  involved  In 
no  foreign  wars  dxiring  our  half  of  that  pe- 
riod of  leaderslilp.  All  of  the  wars  which  we 
fought  in  that  period  or  are  now  fighting 
are  wars  which  came  upon  us  because  of  the 
leadership  or  because  of  the  failure  to  exer- 
cise leadership  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  dont  aUege  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  necessarily  less  prudent  or  necessarily  less 
intelligent  in  foreign  affairs,  but  if  they  are 
not  less  prudent  and  if  they  are  not  lesa 
intelligent,  then  it  certainly  holds  that  they 
are  leas  fortimate  in  their  administration 
of  foreign  affairs  because  three  of  those  ter- 
rific wars  came  upon  us  dxiring  their  era  at 
administration,  and  I  am  gratified  now  that 
we  have  a  leadership,  which  in  my  opinion, 
is  prudent.  Is  wise,  and  which  I  hope  is  also 
fortunate  ao  that  one  of  ita  first  great 
achievements  will  be  to  end  victoriously  the 
war  in  which  we  are  presently  engaged  and 
to  advert  any  further  international  conflicts. 

During  the  period  of  history  from  which 
we  are  Jxist  emerging,  we  found  some  curiovia 
experiments  in  the  field  of  economics  and  In 
the  field  of  policies.  In  1917.  we  found  thf 
Communists  seizing  that  particular  formula 
of  tyranny  and  utilizing  it  as  their  device  for 
government.  In  1923  fascism  managed  to  get 
control  of  the  people  living  in  Italy.  In 
1933  nazlsm  became  the  dominant  governing 
force  in  Germany.  In  1846  national  socialism 
got  hold  of  the  unliappy  people  of  Britain 
looking  in  adveralty  for  some  easy  out.  and 
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tn  tiM  ttalUd  SUtM  during  tb»  period 
•r  IMa  to  i9Sa  oar  iMwlcn.  undar  the  b«n- 
ttan  at  Htm  DMaiam  and  FWr  DMUlan.  •■- 
perlmenUd  liberally  with  aUpliatlc  doads  of 
all  tlia  varlo\u  lana  wblcb  have  been  tried  by 
tbe  varloas  gOTenunente  abroad.  Just  aa 
thoae  lame  failed  abroad,  they  demonstrated 
fntUtty  and  failure  when  tried  on  American 
■on,  and  today  we  And  tbat  of  all  tboae  for- 
eign Isms  only  oommunlam  etin  la  function- 
lag.  Only  the  people  governing  from  the 
Kremlin  are  using  the  tactics  of  statlsm 
because  naslsm  and  fascism  ended  In  bloody 
daetruetlon  daring  the  war,  and  the  sturdy 
people  of  Cto«at  Britain  voted  national  so- 
cialism out  and  are  now  trying  to  reshape  an 
economy  from  the  shambles  which  govern- 
ment ownership  and  natiotuOlaatlon  left  In 
the  United  Kingdom. 

And  so  as  we  look  ahead  Into  the  eeoond 
halt  ct  the  20th  century,  we  look  at  a  world 
In  which  today  there  are  only  two  dominant 
«nd  prevaUlng  ways  of  life  stretched  out  for 
people  to  Imitate  and  to  follow.  The  one, 
communism,  which  since  1917  by  use  of  ag- 
greeslve  tactics,  by  Its  capacity  to  feed  and 
latten  upon  the  fruits  of  free  people  which 
tt  Is  able  to  conquer  or  to  captivate  or  Intimi- 
date, oommunlsm  continues  to  grow,  to  ex- 
pand, and  to  function.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  American  concept  of  freedom,  re- 
mains as  the  alternative  to  that  tyrannical 
.«f  me. 

-  Kaeh  of  thoae  ways  of  life,  it  seems  to  me. 
la  comprised  of  definable  factors.  Bach  Is 
•ubject  to  analysis,  each  Is  subject  to  In- 
terpnretatlona.  and  since  those  two  great  forces 
are  Inevitably  arrayed  against  each  other,  tt 
Aeems  to  me  that  as  Republicans,  as  mem- 
bers of  this  great  governing  party  In  America 
today,  we  ahould  pause  occasionally  to  ask 
'Ourselves  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
those  two  great  forces  which  remain  on  the 

world  stage  in  1953.  

Communism  is  certainly  easy  to  define  be- 
cause it  is  a  phlloeophy  of  economics  in  poli- 
tics: it  Is  a  formula  of  government  that 
Jlmply  holds  that  a  few  politicians  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  land  shall  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  everybody  and  over  every- 
thing all  of  tbe  time.  Oommunlsm  permits 
of  no  dissent;  communism  permits  of  no 
jMlvate  ownership:  communism  does  not 
function  on  the  reward-of-merlt  system; 
communism  is  a  political  scheme  wherein 
thoee  whom  you  Imow  are  rewarded  o^gkhe 
basis  of  knowing  the  right  men  or  following 
the  right  orders  or  obeying  the  right  masters, 
rather  than  giving  the  awards  to  people 
because  of  what  they  know  or  because  of 
their  capacity  to  exercise  independent  judg- 
ment to  forge  new  links  in  the  chains  of 
progress.  Communism  in  addition  to  all 
those  things  denies  Ood,  because  it  Is  based 
on  the  theory  that  there  Is  nothing  more 
Important  or  sacred  or  supreme  than  the 
master  of  the  Kremlin,  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  Stalin  but  whoever  it  hap- 
pens to  be  would  hold  that  same  position  of 
exaltation  in  the  minds  of  all  his  slaves. 

0\ir  American  system  I  think  Is  equally 
easy  to  define:  comprised  of  certain  simple 
factors  such  as  a  respect  for  private  owner- 
ship, such  as  reward  for  individual  Initiative, 
such  as  a  reoognlUon  of  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers and  importance  of  self-government  as 
protected  for  us  by  the  crowning  arch  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  10th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution,  and  such  as  a  recognition  that 
legislative  bodies  choeen  by  the  people  from 
the  people  shall  have  a  coordinate  position 
of  authority  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Just  to  define  the  conflicting 
ways  of  life  in  my  opinion  Is  to  point  out 
responsibilities  which  sa  Republicans  we 
must  assume  if  we  are  to  fortify  the  torcm 
of  freedom  and  give  this  great  new  admin- 
istration of  ours  an  om)ortunlty  once  again 
to  put  into  practice  the  devices  which  have 
made  America  strong  and  which  have  kept 
It  great.  ^ 

I  think  It  follows  inevitably  since  total 
poMtical  control  are  tbe  key  words  not  alone  I 
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creeds  of     oouki  Insist  among  tbe  people  under  tbcm 

Jlsm  that  I   that  they  would  have  to  pass  inspection  as 

good  Americans  before  they  held  posltlona 

of  public  responsibility.    We  know  from  the 

sorry   experiences  of   the  past — highlighted 

by  the  conviction  of  Remington  Just  last 

week — how  dangerous  It  Is  to  permit   the 

the  banner  of  the  hammer  and  the  sickle      forces  of  the  enemy  to  hold  positions  of  Im- 

tonight — eo  do  the  words  individual  freedom      portance  here   among  the   bastions  of   the     \ 

eharaet«rlK«  a.n<l  tvnifv  tVio  A*n<M>i/<an  ^av  nt      rrm^      m^  ^^^   k^  ...»   *i..*   i.   _^«   • ^-    ^1 


Of  communism  but  of  its  kindred 

nartsm,  fascism,  and  natlomal  socialism 

Just  as  political  controls  exercised  by  a  selec 
tlve  group  of  individuals  in  the  capital  city 
who  permit  no  opposition  (^aracterize  the 
way  of  life  under  which  so  many  hundred 
million  unhappy  people  live  as  slaves  under 
the  banner  of  the  hammer  and  the  sickle 


characterize  and  typify  the  American  way  of 
life.  And  so  it  follows  It  seems  to  me.  that 
anything  which  moves  the  Government  into 
the  direction  in  which  It  gives  additional 
political  power  Into  the  hands  of  a  selected 
group  of  individuals  in  the  capital  city,  any- 
thing moving  in  that  direction  moves  away 
from  freedom  over  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  European  or  Asiatic  isms  which  have 
brought  so  much  bloodshed  and  so  much  un- 
happiness  to  pec^le  throiighout  the  wq^ld. 
It  also  follows  that  anything  which  tends^ 
increase  the  power  and  the  dignity  and  the 
importance  and  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  decrease  the  authority  of  politi- 
cians in  the  Capital  City  of  the  land  tends  m 
fortify  the  formula  of  freedom  and  to  move, 
away  from  the  direction  in  which  trends( 
have  to  operate  If  you  are  going  to  establish 
some  kind  cf  nationalism  or  socialism  or 
some  kind  of  eollectlvlstlc  government. 

6o  I  am  especially  happy  that  in  the 
election  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  we  elected  a 
man  not  only  who  is  a  great  American,  not 
only  a  man  who  is  a  great  Republican,  but  a 
man  who  recognizes  clearly  our  American 
objective  and  has  set  them  forth  in  words  as 
clear  as  the  path  to  the  country  schoolhouse. 
His  dedication  to  the  American  concept,  to 
the  key  factor  that  under  his  administration 
the  individual  citizen  is  the  Important  cog. 
and  that  his  desire  \»  not  to  build  govern- 
ment stronger  and  more  powerful,  but  to 
increase  the  opportunities,  to  Increase  the 
freedoms  and  the  functions  of  freemen  are 
most  reassuring. 

I  think  as  we  look  ahead  and  begin  an- 
ticipating what  to  expect  under  this  great 
new  RepubUcan  President  with  his  Repub- 
lican Congress,  we  can  begin  to  predict 
with  certain  accuracies  some  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  our  new  Qovernment  is 
about  to  move — some  of  tbe  directions  in 
which  this  new  Government  hopes  to  lead 
other  countries  of  the  world  In  order  that 
they  also  may  once  again  start  enjoying  the 
functions  and  the  thrills  of  living  as  free 
indlvldiials.  The  first  of  those  it  seems  to 
me  Is  very  clearly  the  fact  that  under  a  new 
Republican  administration  we  are  going  to 
once  again  rededlcate  ourselves  to  empha- 
sis on  building  up  ths  forces  of  self-gov- 
ernment starting  with  the  individual  citi- 
zen himself  and  of  keeping  the  forces  of 
big  Government  in  the  Capital  City  under 
control  ciirtalling  and  containing  them  so 
that  ordinary  Individuals  never  again  are 
going  to  find  themselves  pushed  around  by 
pushy  people  from  the  Capital  City  of  the 
land. 

I  think  we  are  also  going  to  see  great  em- 
phasis imder  Dwight  Elsenhower  under  the 
words  "economy  and  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment." as  against  the  words  "experlmenUUon 
in  the  field  of  politics  and  in  the  field  of 
economics." 

I  think  as  a  third  direction  in  which  we 
are  certain  to  move,  that  we  are  going  to 
find,  as  somebody  has  mentioned  earlier  on 
the  program  tonight,  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  getting  the  right  kind  of  people 
in  the  right  Jobe  in  Washington.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  see  emp>hasls  on  getting  the 
Goveriunent  out  of  the  red  and  getting  the 
EMds  out  of  the  Government.  I  think  there 
1b  no  question  about  this.  — i 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  one  of  tbe  first  { 
public  statemente  that  Ike  Eisenhower  made 


free.     We  can  be  sure  that  is  not  going  t(J — J 
happen  under  the  administration  of  Dwight 
Elsanhower. 

There  is  another  characteristic  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  under  Dwight  Elsenhower. 
I  touched  on  It  briefly  In  my  remarks  to  the 
veterans  here  this  noon.  That  is,  that  under 
his  leadership  we  are  going  to  find  and  act 
upon  a  poslUve  foreign  policy,  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  of  constantly  trt^Mpg  the 
forces  cf  tjrranny  weaker  and  expanding  the 
^strength  of  the  forces  of  the  free. 

I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  President  Eisen- 
hower and  his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  immediately  upon  assuming  their 
official  positions  empbsslsed  the  fact,  that  the 
im-American  foreign  policy  of  containment 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  start  moving  forward  with  a  poaitive 
American  foreign  policy.  Certainly  there  are 
millions  of  foreigners  living  behind  the  iron 
curtain  and  an  uncounted  number  of  un- 
happy slave  countries  under  the  hammer 
and  the  sickle  eager  to  exercise  increasing 
degrees  of  Individual  freedom  to  the  point 
where  they  can  Jeopardise  the  control  of  their 
pollUcal  master,  and  that  kind  of  foreign 
policy  can  bring  uneasiness  and  uncertainty 
to  the  Kremlin  Just  as  a  cringing  foreign 
policy  has  brought  In  the  past  uncertainty 
and  uneasiness  to  millions  of  Americans. 

We  are  starting  out  on  a  program  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  the  forces  of 
freedom  never  respect  any  rule  of  contain- 
ment. We  want  to  make  available  to  those 
who  wish  to  share  them  the  Joys  and  privi- 
leges of  freedom  so  that  people  living  wher- 
ever they  happen  to  reside  oo  the  face  at 
this  earth  need  no  longer  be  slaves. 

I  think  another  facet  of  this  new  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  be  an  increased  emphasis 
on  something  which  Amot  Schoxptkl  touched 
upon  in  his  eloquent,  albeit,  extravagant  in- 
troductory remarks.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  see  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  people  generally  of  the 
Importance  of  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  poUUcal  alliances  between  the  good 
people  of  the  South  and  the  good  people  of 
the  North,  to  the  end  that  they  place  posi- 
tion and  policy  above  partisanship,  and  to 
the  end  that  the  pressure  groups  of  the  big 
city  can  be  prevented  from  ever  again  deter- 
mining the  outcome  of  an  American  election. 
I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  our  distinguished 
visitor  of  the  evening  brought  here  as  his 
pianist  a  South  CaroUnian  Republican.  I 
suspect  that  one  time  be  was  a  Democrat 
like  some  other  South  Carolinians,  but  now 
that  he  has  gotten  up  North  and  put  on 
shoes  and  looked  around:  he  has  become  • 
South  Carolina  Republican. 

This  I  know,  that  there  Is  a  commonality 
of  conviction:  that  there  Is  an  association 
of  ideas  among  fine  patriotic  Americans  llr- 
Ing  in  the  South  calling  themselves  Demo- 
craU  and  like-minded  individuals  living  in 
the  North  calling  themselves  Republicans. 
It  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  an  all 
time  tragedy  if  we  were  to  permit  a  problem 
In  political  semantics  to  keep  us  divided  to 
the  point  where  the  left  wingers  and  tbe 
pressure  groups  could  once  again  get  con- 
trol of  our  National  Government.  So  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  and  deUghted  that  the 
man  associated  with  me  in  a  deliberate  effort 
to  try  to  get  votes  In  the  South  In  the  last 
campaign,  Wes  RoberU,  U  now  tbe  Republl- 
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the  FBI  to  make  a  check  of  all  the  Cabinet 
officers  and  all  the  under  secretaries  and  all 
the  important  people  in  the  upper  echelons 
of  Government  in  order  that  he  couid  set 
the  pattern  so  that  each  of  them  in  turn 


he  share*  with  our  great  President  and  with 
me.  the  conviction  that  we  must  try  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  and  formalize  a 
relationship  which  worked  so  successfully 
in  the  campaign  of  1852. 
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Ferbapa  there  to  time  to  mention  oo* 
other  characteristic  which  I  think  Is  going 
to  stem  from  this  great  new  administration 
of  ours,  and  that  is  the  fact,  that  I  look  for 
'It  once  again  to  rededlcate  Itself  to  a  con- 
cept of  genuine  American  liberalism  which 
as  X  road  th«  records  of  Jurlaprudence  since 
the  beginning  of  time  Is  tbe  only  genuine 
liberalism  functioning  in  government  any- 
where under  tbe  canopy  at  heaven  today.  ^^^ 

We  hava  somewhat  earalaasly  permitted 
the  foroaa  of  the  Communists,  their  fellow, 
travelers,  and  their  fellow  wanderers  toi 
Identify  themselves  as  liberals;  we,bave  per-] 
mitted  certain  breast- beating  politicians 
trying  to  seiae  additional  political  power  for 
themselves  to  tell  us  that  man  Is  liberal  in 
politics  who  will  take  from  the  Individtial 
his  rights,  his  functions,  and  hto  freedom, 
and  deliver  them  instead  to  some  politician 
living  in  the  Capital  City  of  his  land. 

By  every  legitimate  test  and  criterion  that 
kind  of  government  philoeopby  which  de- 
stroys self-government-  which  weakens  the 
individual,  which  pushes  common  people 
around  U  the  most  reactionary  and  tyrant 
nlcal  system  of  government  functioning 
anywhere  in  the  world  today.  We  Republic 
cans  are  Indeed  the  genuine  liberals  of  the 
American  political  scene  of  l^sdj  Because 
we  Republicans  steadfastly  dodn  throv^ 
the  dark  30  years  of  the  past  have  kept  aloft 
the  flags  of  the  American  formtila:  the  con- 
cepts of  faith  in  the  individual;  the  Idea  that 
every  man  is  not  a  crook — the  Idea  that 
county  courthouses  and  State  houses  and 
Stata  legislatures  are  peopled  by  highly  re- 
spectable and  Intelligent  Americans  and 
tbat  all  the  brains  and  wisdom  and  know- 
how  of  the  world  are  not  located  la  tbe  Ved- 
•ral  Government. 

We  have  kept  alive  confidence  In  each 
other  and  we  have  kept  faith  with  every  gen- 
uine liberal  in  history.  I  think  that  the 
crackpots.  I  think  that  the  polltloal  fakers. 
I  think  that  the  synthetic  progressives  on 
the  scene  today  still  trying  to  label  them- 
selves as  llberala,  masquerading  imder  such 
euphonious  titles  as  Americans  for  Demo- 
craUc  Action,  are  going  to  be  identified  for 
what  they  are.  as  the  dlsclplee  of  a  way  of 
life  going  back  when  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  bttck  to  the  day  when  the  poli- 
tician was  omnipotent,  and  the  forces  of 
the  free  were  continuously  enslaved. 

I  look  for  thU  briUiant  new  leadership 
which  we  have  Just  put  In  the  White  House 
down  in  Waabington  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
government  which  Is  gcAng  to  make  people 
proud  onoe  again  to  refer  to  themselves 
■gain  a*  American  liberals.  Because,  if  the 
eystem  of  liberality  in  government  is  not 
based  on  being  generous  with  the  public 
funds,  but  to  based  once  more  on  the  idea 
that  it  protects  the  peoples'  interest,  the 
peoples*  rights  to  dissent,  the  peoples'  right 
to  disagree,  the  peoples'  right  to  dilfer  from 
each  other,  the  peoples'  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment and  to  have  experimentation  of 
their  own  governing  their  counties  or  their 
Statee  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  own  commimitiea  rather  than  by  try- 
ing to  fit  everybody  and  everything  into  a 
common  mold,  dictated,  directed,  and  domi- 
nated by  a  few  self-seeking  politicians  at 
tbe  top,  we  wUl  recognise  tbe  values  and  the 
virtues  of  genuine  liberalism  in  America.  I 
know  tbat  I  had  an  experience  in  1845 
which  brought  home  to  me  as  nothing  else 
which  has  ever  happened — the  value  of  be- 
ing an  American. 

At   that   time  "Amertcanakys"    were 

presumably  the  iriends  of  the  Russians. 
They  had  not  yet  revealed  their  plans  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life.  At  that  ttiw  we 
were  popular  visitors  in  their  midst.  But 
even  so  our  little  group  was  followed  every 
place  we  went  by  members  of  what  then  was 
the  NKVD  but  which  has  of  recent  years  be- 
come the  MVD  which  to  stUl  the  hated  state 
poUce  Of  that  tyrannical  state 


Z  r^^n  OBc  nlgbt  walking  down  the  stteete 
Of  Mbseow  with  a  friend  of  mine  from  South 
Dakota  (a  ctdonel  in  the  American  Army), 
Tracy  Watoeth  from  Clear  Lake,  8.  Dak.,  who 
had  been  there  for  eome  la  months,  long 
enough  to  learn  the  locations,  long  enough 
to  speak  a  Uttle  of  the  language.  Because 
we  were  South  nakotspg  far  from  home  we 
h*<^nic  warm  friends  easily.  We  made  a 
habit  to  walk  around  Moscow  as  beat  we 
could  at  night  seeing  what  people  could  see 
in  that  great  polyglot  city  of  some  7  million 
himian  souto. 

Thto  particular  night  we  were  walking 
down  an  avenue  when  we  came  acroes  a  bril- 
liantly illuminated  btiilding  some  8  to  10 
stories  liigh.  I  said  to  Tracy.  "TeU  me.  what 
to  that  building  over  there.  It  lodka  like  a 
hotel?"  He  said.  "That  to  the  Moecow  Hotel." 
I  said,  "How  come  you  dldnt  put  us  up  In 
tbe  lloaoow  Hot^  you  put  us  in  tbe  Savoy 
which  to  a  comparative  second-  or  third-rate 
hotel.  Why  didn't  you  put  us  in  that  fire- 
proof hotel,  in  that  modem  up-to-date 
building?"  "Ah."  be  said.  "Let  me  tell  you. 
In  lloeoow  only  Oommimtota  can  stay  there 
In  the  Ifoecow  Hotel.  Foreigners,  Ameri- 
cans, capitalists,  they  can't  stay  there  unices 
they  are  members  of  the  party." 

We  walked  along  a  whUe  and  then  I  said. 
"Tracy,  what  do  you  think  would  happen 
If  we  were  to  walk  through  the  revolving 
door  into  the  lobby  of  the  Moecow  Hotel." 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "You  can't  do  that.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  permitted  to  go  in  there."  I 
said.  "Tou  know  that,  but  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  know  that.  It  doesn't  say  on  my 
passport  good  any  place  in  Moeoow  except 
in  the  Moecow  Hotel.  Suppose  we  Just  walk 
In:  what  do  you  think  will  liappen?  After 
all  you  are  an  officer  in  the  American  Army, 
Z  am  a  Member  of  Congress,  we  are  supp>oeed 
to  be  aUlea,  we  Just  celebrated  a  common 
victory  over  the  Japanese,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  likelihood  of  their  doing  any- 
thing to  us,  if  we  walked  in?"  "WeU."  he 
said.  "I  don't  know;  there  to  only  one  way 
to  find  out."    I  said.  "Let's  try  that  way." 

So  after  walking  around  the  block  to  screw 
up  our  coin'age.  we  walked  through  the  re- 
volving doors  of  the  Moecow  Hotel.  We  found 
the  lobby  to  be  a  rocm  about  aa  third  ss 
large  as  thto  auditorium,  more  dimly  lighted, 
the  furniture  was  very  mediocre,  there  were 
not  vetiy  many  people  in  the  lobby.  The 
hoteto  in  Russia  dont  have  desks,  cages,  or 
cashiers  like  we  do  here  in  America.  They 
simply  have  a  few  work  tables  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  After  we  bed  walked  a  few  paces 
we  noticed  a  young  lady  walking  toward  us 
down  the  center  of  the  lobby.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  despite  tbe  bad  Illumination 
that  she  was  a  young  lady  of  perhaps  23  or 
28;  she  was  pulchritudinous,  had  curly  hair, 
pink  cheeks  with  dimples,  pearly  teeth,  and  a 
curvaceous  figure.  I  didn't  notice  any  of 
those  things,  of  course,  but  Tracy  told  me 
about  them  when  we  came  out.  But  at  least 
she  wasnt  a  very  terrifying  sight,  and  as  we 
got  closiB  enough  to  speak  I. was  surprised 
to  have  him  say  "Hello,  Tyra,"  and  to  have 
her  say  to  him.  "Hello,  Tracy."  Just  like  girl 
meets  boy  in  America;  and  I  discovered  that 
they  knew  each  other.  She  spoke  some  Eng- 
lish. I  could  overhear  what  they  said.  He 
said,  "Tyra,  where  have  you  been?  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  a  long  time."*  "No.  Tracy."  she 
said,  "you  haven't  seen  me  for  81  days." 
Well  any  young  South  Dakotan  would  be 
flattered  to  be  remembered  so  metlciilously 
by  such  a  pulchritudinous  maiden.  Tracy 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  "Well."  he 
said.  "Tyra,  it  to  interesting  that  you  re- 
member exactly  how  long  it  has  been  since 
you  last  saw  me;  tell  me  bow  do  you  re- 
member that?"  Tbe  answer  be  got  was  not 
the  answer  he  expected.  She  said.  "Tou  re- 
member the  last  time  I  saw  you  we  went  to 
a  dance:  my  sister  and  me  with  you  and  your 
friend,  the  young  lieutenant  from  Pitta- 
burgh.'*  He  said,  "Tee.  I  remember  that." 
She  said,  "When  we  got  home  from  tbe  dance 
and  I  wtnt  to  my  apartment  about  2  o'clock 


to  the  morning  someone  knocked  on  th^/f^ 
door.    It  was  a  member  of  the  state  pedicel'^  ^ 

and  they  arrested  me  because  I  had   

dancing  with  aa  American  boy  and  they  took 
me  to  a  labor  camp  In  Siberia  where  I  hate 
been  ptUling  logs  through  the  snow  like  a 
horse;  and  Tracy."  she  said,  "we  must  not 
be  seen  together  again,  and  I  must  not  talk 
with  you  any  further  or  I  will  again  be 
punished  by  my  government  because  It  p(«- 
venta  us  from  talking  with  people  of  your 
country,  wherever  and  whoever  you  are." 

Then  I  realised  tbe  difference  moet  unfor- 
gettably between  tbe  phUosophy  of  oom- 
munlsm and  a  phUosophy  of  freedom.  Then 
I  recognized  what  It  means  wbsn  oarelees 
people  put  too  much  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  group  of  politicians;  then  I  real- 
*■•<*  what  happens  when  you  cross  the  Rubi- 
con into  Communist  tyranny.  An  individual 
doesnt  count  for  anything  any  more  and 
only  politicians  have  rlghta;  only  politicians 
have  authority.  It  brought  back  to  my  mind 
a  debate  I  had  during  the  days  of  the  Fair 
Deal  sborUy  fifter  Mr.  Truman  had  ascended' 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Dnited  States. 

One  of  hto  sub-Cabinet  members  and  X 
were  engaged  in  a  debate  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Philadelphia  BuOetln  Forum 
In  PbUadelphU,  held  In  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Thto  fellow  against  whom  I  was  debating 
was  not  a  Communtot.  He  thought  he  was 
a  liberal  although  under  my  definitions  he 
to  a  reactionary  of  the  first  water;  to  my 
opinion  he  preaches  a  philosophy  of  tyranny; 
to  my  opinion  he  goes  far  back  beyond  the 
days  of  the  horse  and  buggy.  But  he  was 
explaining  hto  phlloeophy  of  government,  to 
bis  part  of  the  debate  and  he  said.  "I  am 
stuprised.  Senator,  that  coming  from  a  pro- 
gressive State  like  South  Dakota  and  being 
a  comparatively  young  man  you  would  not 
believe  In  our  Fair  Deal — Mew  Deal — concepte 
of  a  controlled  economy.  "Certatoly."  he  said 
to  me.  "you  mutt  believe  to  planning  ahead 
for  your  own  future;  you  must  believe  to 
planning  ahead  for  a  ratoy  day;  you  most 
believe  even  in  planning  ahead  for  old  age." 
"Sxirely."  he  said,  "you  must  beUeve  to  plan- 
ning ahead  for  the  next  political  campaign.** 
He  was  right  about  that.  You  bet  I  do.  He 
said.  *'You  must  believe  to  a  planned  econ- 
omy for  yourself  and  if  it's  Important  for 
one  little  todlvidual  AmN'ican,  how  much 
more  Important  centralised  planning  and 
control  becomes  for  150  million  Americana." 
"How  else."  said  be.  "can  you  be  stire  that 
every  Uttle  fabricator  who  needs  steel  to 
going  to  get  the  steel  he  needs  unlees  some 
political  board  rations  out  the  steel?  How 
else  can  you  be  stu-e  that  aU  tbe  people  who 
want  to  buy  automobUes  are  going  to  find 
that  the  automobUe  factories  have  made 
automobiles  enough  for  all?"  He  said.  "I  am 
appaUed  at  the  fact  that  you  don't  believe 
to  oTur  phUoeophy;  to  our  liberal  phUoeophy 
of  centralized  political  planning."  *nien  he 
stopped,  6Lnd  it  was  my  txirn  to  talk. 

I  wasn't  to  any  hurry  to  talk  by  that  time. 
He  was  a  very  persuasive  feUow.  He  prac- 
tlcaUy  had  me  convtoeed.  Be  was  one  of 
thoee  togenlous  totollectuato  who  have  been 
so  numerous  down  there  under  the  days  of 
the  Pair  Deal  and  the  New  Deal.  He  never 
wore  a  coat  which  buttoned  up  In  front  be- 
cause he  knew  that  a  double  breasted  coat 
I  would  hide  hto  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He  had 
been  educated  at  that  great  institution 
called  Harvard  University.  He  spoke  with 
all  the  seduction  of  a  Harvard  accent  and 
that  to  always  terrifying  to  a  boy  from  South 
Dakota  anyhow.  I  shudder  sometimes  to 
think  what  a  Harvard  accent  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  to  the  past  20  years. 
In  fact,  Andy,  I  was  a  bit  appalled  when 
you  told  these  great  Kansans  out  here  to- 
night that  I  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
Itoiversity.  I  always  used  to  deny  it  until 
Ike  Elsenhower  became  president  of  our  col 
lege.  That  practically  makes  me  a 
too — you  see — but  I  had  to  say 
it  was  a  debate,  so  I  saM,  *tM  ■» 
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■rwnetlitng.  profeiBor;  you  hare  adced  xne  a 
lot  of  queetlone;  you  hare  made  a  Tery  per- 
•uaslve  preaentatton;  but  since  you  have 
•eked  me  some  questions  perhaps  you  will 
,#eimlt  me  to  aak  you  some  questions  too. 

"I  wonder  If  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  you 
this  question,  sir;  will  you  agree  with  me 
that  all  of  the  alleged  benefits  and  the  boun- 
ties of  the  planned  economy  don't  amount  to 
ainythlng  unless  and  until  you  put  the  plan 
Into  operation?  Keeping  it  under  wraps, 
putting  It  In  a  desk  drawer,  putting  It  on  a 
.  trestle  board,  putting  it  In  a  nice  black  note 
book,  thoee  mores  arent  going  to  change 
anything  that  Isn't  going  to  help.  Is  It  pro- 
fessor? Will  you  sgree  with  me  sir  that  your 
pilanned  eeonooay  Isn't  going  to  be  of  any 
asaistanee  to  anyone  until  you  put  it  into 
operation?"  He  said,  "Yes,  yes.  of  course: 
Z  will  agree  to  that."  I  then  said,  "Let  me 
ask  you  another  question,  just  a  simple  South 
Dakota  question,  professor.  I  wonder  If  you 
will  agrve  with  me  that  putting  a  planned 
economy  Into  oi>eratlon  Isn't  going  to  be  of 
Any  help  to  anybody,  isn't  going  to  bring 
about  any  at  these  efllclencles  which  you  de- 
scribe; isn't  going  to  correct  the  stat\is  quo, 
putting  a  planned  economy  Into  effect  isn't 
going  to  be  of  any  benefit  whatsoever  until 
and  unless  you  give  the  people  who  make 
the  plan  the  power  to  put  the  people  who 
xafUM  to  comply  with  the  plan  into  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiary. 

"Do  you  agree  with  me.  sir.  that  your 
planned  economy  can't  work  if  you  sUll  per- 
mit everybody  to  follow  the  inclination  of 
his  own  nose? 

"WUl  you  agree  with  me,  sir.  that  o\ir 
planned  economy  Is  designed  to  fail  xmless 
thoee  who  plan  it  have  the  right  to  Insist 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  go  along  with 
the  plan?"  And  because  he  was  an  honest 
Individual;  and  because  he  had  faith  in  his 
creed:  he  said.  "Tea,  I  accept  that,  of  course; 
but  you  must  keep  In  mind  always  the 
greater  good  for  the  greater  number." 

I  am  gratified  by  the  fact  that  this  great 
array  of  Kansans  here  on  Kansas  Day,  on  the 
Oad  birthday  of  the  great  Sunflower  State 
of  Kansas,  belong  to  the  party  that  beUeres 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Indtvtdnal  to  do  the 
tfalng  that  Is  right,  that  Is  decent,  that  Is 
CQDsciaBable  without  having  to  resort  to  a 
way  of  life  In  which  a  few  indlTlduals  op- 
erating a  poliee  state  have  the  power  to 
plunk  Into  Jail  anybody  who  dares  to  dis- 
agree with  them.  I  am  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  political  party  that  dissents 
completely  from  the  point  of  view  expressed 
by  my  New  Deal  friend  in  that  debate. 

Z  think  that  the  victory  we  won  In  1953 
was  a  victory  not  alone  for  President  Elsen- 
Hower,  not  alone  for  the  Republican  Party, 
not  alone  for  an  alliance  for  patriotic -minded 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  free  and  able, 
courageous  and  willing  to  work  together 
regardless  of  how  they  are  registered  politi- 
cally or  where  they  happen  to  live  geographi- 
cally, not  alone  that  kind  of  victory,  but 
it  was  a  victory  for  our  way  of  life  based  on 
the  liberal  and  undying  concepts  contained 
to  the  American  BUI  of  Rights,  the  greatest 
liberal  charter  of  government  ever  designed 
by  the  hand  and  mind  of  man. 

I  think  our  victory  brings  to  all  of  us 
these  new  responsibilities  of  which  I  spoke, 
of  which  Bfrs.  Semple  spoke,  of  which  others 
spoke  here  tonight:  this  responsibility  on  the 
p*rt  of  you  and  me  to  demonstrate  that  this 
kind  of  freedom  can  still  frmction  in  the 
world.  Because  now  that  we  have  It,  now 
that  we  have  won  a  second  chance  to  demon- 
strate its  efficacy,  should  we  now  fall,  where 
do  we  turn  for  a  new  light  to  Illuminate  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  liberty  around  the 
world?  Certainly,  we  must  not  permit  ex- 
cesses; certainly  we  must  not  permit  selfish 
groups  to  make  unreasonable  profits  from 
these  opportimltles;  certainly  we  must  insist 
upon  the  business  people,  the  laboring  peo- 
ple, the  professional  people,  and  the  farmers 
o<  America  measuring  up  to  their  responsi- 
*•****••  ••  freemen  to  exercise  effective  de- 


greea  at  self -control  and  self-restraint.  And 
certainly,  as  members  of  the  majority  politi- 
cal party,  we  must  insist  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  courageously  umpdre  the  game  of  life, 
to  see  that  it  is  fairly  played. 

But  we  must  also  insist  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  succumb  to  the  permanent 
temptation  which  always  confronts  politi- 
cians of  any  party  and  any  area  and  any  era. 
We  must  not  succumb  to  the  temptation  as 
a  government  to  put  a  team  into  the  field  to 
run  rougtiahod  over  the  Interests  of  indi- 
viduals trytng  as  private  entrepreneurs  to 
succeed  according  to  the  American  formula 
of  life.  So  if  we  will  temper  otir  opportunity 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  if  we  will 
courageously  move  in  to  crack  down  against 
thoee  who  would  unfairly  gain  for  them- 
selves from  a  game  in  which  freemen  are 
permitted  to  participate,  and  If  we  religiously 
refrain  from  meeting  the  problems  by  im- 
p<n^ng  from  abroad  these  philosophies  of 
govenunent  which  have  failed  every  place 
where  they  have  been  tried,  I  am  convinced 
that  after  4  years  we  can  bring  another  great 
victory  to  the  standards  of  the  free  even  more 
overwhelming  than  that  which  we  sccved 
marching  together  in  1953. 

Because     Americans     are    freemen    eon-"] 
genltally,  and  If  we  do  those  things,  also,  | 
I  am  siire  we  are  going  to  hold  aloft  a  bea- 
con tcr  foreigners  to  see,  demonstrating  that 
there  Is  a  dividend  which  grows  from  free- 
dom  which    makes    It   worth    fighting    for,; 
which  makes  It  worth  sacrificing  to  obtain.' 
which  make  it  worth  organizing  underground 
movements  in  enslaved  coxwtrles  In  order  to 
recapture,  which  will  give  an  example  for 
the  wortd  to  follow,  which  win  give  freemen 
not  only  hope  but  courage  everywhere   to 
throw  off  godless  Communist  masters  who, 
for  the  time  being,  control   and  direct  all 
the  destinies  of  so  many  millions. 

I  suppose,  perhaps  In  Kansas,  It  Is  almost 
sacroeanct  to  quote  Qeorge  Washington  In 
this  Kansas  Day  dinner,  because  I  under- 
stand, for  some  strange  reason  which  I  can 
never  Interpret,  the  Democrats  take  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  for  their  day  of  political 
celetH^tlon  here  In  Kansas. 

However,  as  a  Bouth  Dakotan,  I  deny  the 
rumor  that  George  Washington  was  ever  a 
Democrat  or  ever  thought  like  a  New  Dealer. 
So  in  conclusion,  as  a  text  for  my  prayer  of 
this  great  new  victorious  Republican  Party 
and  as  a  text  for  my  ftrayer  for  this  great  new 
administration  for  which  we  all  hope  so 
much,  I  quote  to  you  one  of  the  memorable 
statements  by  the  Pather  of  our  Country. 
George  Washington  one  time  said,  and  said 
both  well  and  rightly,  "Government  Is  al- 
ways a  dangerous  servant  and  fearful 
master." 

It  is  my  hope,  as  ft  Is  my  conviction  and 
my  prayer,  that  under  the  courageous  Amer- 
ican leadership  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  our 
Republican  Party  Is  so  going  to  govern 
America  that  we  are  never  going  to  permit 
government  to  become  the  masters  Of  the 
people,  and  so  that  we  are  going  to  reduce 
and  still  the  fears  of  those  who  worry  about 
the  power  of  the  Central  Government.  Our 
great  Job  Is  to  revitalize  the  formula  of  free- 
dom which  we  were  able  to  recaptiire  by  our 
victory  last  November. 
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HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 
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ZN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Friday.  February  13. 1953 

Mr.  BARRETT.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 


GoLDWATEPl .  I  wish  to  rcft J  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  him  with  reference  to 
an  insertion  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  statement  Is  as 
follows: 

February  Is  a  significant  month  for  my 
native  State  of  Arizona  for  it  was  In  this 
month,  the  34th  day  In  1803  that  the  man 
we  revere  this  week,  Abraham  Lincoln,  signed 
the  act  which  created  the  Territory  of  Ari- 
zona. Again,  in  1913  on  the  14th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, history  touched  our  beloved  soil.  On 
this  day,  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
of  the  States  of  this  Republic.  She  has  since, 
by  the  accomplishments  of  her  peoples,  indi- 
cated that  not  only  Is  the  month  of  February 
significant  to  Arlzonans.  but  likewise,  by  her 
adherence  to  the  basic  faiths  that  created 
this  RepuMlc,  by  her  contributions  to  eul- 
tiire  and  education,  by  her  great  friendly 
spirit,  and  by  her  love  of  the  good  In  life,  this 
day  and  month  are  significant  to  the  Union 
by  her  admission  to  it. 

We  In  Arizona  and  the  Nation  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  in  our  midst  two  men  who 
served  Arizona  in  the  first  Congress  she 
Joined  with  others  as  a  State.  Senator  Can. 
Hatozn,  who  was  the  delegate  at  large  from 
Arizona  and  who  still  serves  his  State  proud- 
ly, as  well  as  Senator  Henry  P.  Ashurst,  now 
retired,  but  whose  silvery  tongue  still  tinkles 
with  the  brilliance  of  his  words. 

In  conmiemoratlng  this  month  and  Uxls 
day  It  Is  fitting  to  recall  the  remarks  made  tn 
1910  about  Arizona  by  former  Senator 
Ashurst.  It  Is  fitting  because  we  were  stUl 
a  Territory  and  the  desire  for  statehood  Is 
refiected  in  his  words  and  the  great  and  deep 
pride  in  that  which  lies  within  our  borders 
and  which  Is  shared  by  all  Arlzonlans  is  ex- 
pressed fully  and  meet  eloquentiy  by  this 
distinguished  son. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  of  former  Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst 
before  the  Rassayampa  Club  at  Los  Angeles 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  fbfcomo. 

There  being  no  obJectk>n.  tlie  address 
of  the  former  Senator  Henry  P.  Ashorst 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


or  Hzmr  P.  Asbttsst  Baroaz  Tin 
HasBATaMP*  Club  at  Los  Amosueb,  Cau*, 
Avaxmt  18.  1910  :^ 

Ladles  and  genUemen,  when  I  received  the 
invitation  to  deliver  an  address  upon  this 
occasion,  I  felt  as  the  man  did  regarding  the 
Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy:  Re  said  be 
did  not  know  whether  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare or  not  tnit  that  if  Bacon  overlooked 
to  write  It.  he  overlooked  ttie  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime. 

I  hail  from  Preseott.  a  eity  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hassayampa,  a  city  famous  at 
the  present  time  throughout  the  entire  Waet 
for  Its  magnanimity  and  Its  princely  Uber- 
ality  and  famous,  in  the  olden-golden  pio- 
neer days  of  Arizona,  as  headqiiarters  of  one 
of  the  most  romantic  bands  of  men  that 
ever  careered  over  the  field  of  adventure  or 
of  glory. 

No  belted  knight  on  heath  or  strand  ever 
exhibited  a  more  Inyincible  spirit  oar  more 
steadfastness  ot  purpoae  than  the  plonecra 
and  Hassayampers  at  Arizona.  As  they 
silently,  one  by  one,  answer  the  last  call  of 
"boots  and  saddles"  and  rtde  the  pale  hone 
over  the  great  divide  between  earthly  ezlet- 
enoe  and  eternity,  their  eyes  that  seek  in- 
quiringly tlie  "undiscovered  coimtry"  an 
eyes  that  show  no  shade  of  fear. 

"In  remote  and  silent  places 

Down  along  the  Haseayamp. 
lUd  the  foothUls  of  the  Bradshawa. 

Where  the  placer  miners  camp; 
Where  they  used  to  dig  the  niiggeta 

From  the  ground  in  days  of  yore. 
Now  they  sit  by  smouldering  campllni^ 

Telling  tales  of  wealth  galore. 


Kow  and  tlMo  an  old  proapeoCor, 
With  his  gray  head  bending  low. 
Sits  and  tells  the  pesalng  atranger 

Stortea  of  tlie  long  ago. 
May  their  memory  live  for  ever 

"Round  the  aahea  of  their  camp. 
lOd  the  foothills  of  the  Bradshawa. 
Down  along  the  Hassayamp." 

The  history  of  Arizona  Is  mon  romantic 
than  that  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
for  Arizona's  history  began  before  the 
Knickerbocker  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  first  two  white  men  to  enter  Arizona 
were  Juan  de  la  Aacundon  and  Pedro  Nedal, 
two  frlan  who  came  in  1538.  Fray  Marooa 
de  Nlza.  a  Ftanclscan  friar,  and  his  party 
entered  Arizona  in  1539  and  Journeyed  to  the 
sources  of  the  San  Pedro  River.  These  men 
entered  Arizona  to  plant  the  standard  of 
the  Christian  religion,  whose  sublime  the- 
ology and  benevolent  morality,  during  the 
shifting  centvu-les,  have  elevated  so  many  In- 
tellects and  purified  so  many  hearts. 

A  search  through  all  the  pages  of  hlstcny 
will  not  reveal  anything  more  interesting  or 
fascinating  than  the  annals  of  thoee  eaily 
conqulstadoree — Ponce  de  Leon.  Cortez. 
Plzarro.  De  Soto.  Coronado,  and  many  others, 
who  flourished  during  the  19th  century, 
and  made  their  excursions  or  grand  tours 
over  the  Western  Hemisphere,  impelled  by  a 
thirst  for  glory  and  adventure  and  Imbued 
with  a  supreme  contempt  for  danger. 

Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  In  search  of  the  fabled 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Cortez  sought 
and  overthrew  the  splendid  d3rnasty  of  the 
liezican  Monteznmaa.  The  princely  Plzarro 
became  the  chief  hero  of  the  discovery  and 
conquest  cS  Peru.  De  Soto  discovered  the 
>Caslsslppl.  Coronado  and  bis  party  entered 
Arizona  in  1540  and  wandered  many  years 
in  search  of  the  mythical  seven  cities  of 
Cibola  with  their  gems  and  gold.  Coronado 
found  neither  the  cities  nor  their  treasure, 
but  he  explored  northern  Arizona,  and 
found  the  Zuni  villages.  His  vagrant  ram- 
bles yielded  him  no  pecuniary  profit,  but  tn 
viewing  Arizona  he  was  more  richly  rewarded 
than  If  he  had  found  the  legendary  seven 
cities  and  Qulvera's  phantom  towen. 

If  a  student  of  the  firmament  whose  vlgfls 
are  consecrated  to  searching  the  uulverae 
and  exploring  the  skies,  were  asked  to  de- 
•erlbe  In  a  single  speech,  the  Irtfluence  of  the 
sun  upon  its  solar  system,  the  student  would 
stand  amazed  at  the  Immensity  of  his  task. 
Almost  as  great  is  the  task  of  the  speaker 
who  attempts  In  a  single  speech,  even  brleay, 
to  refer  to  Arizona's  resources. 

Lord  Macaulay.  whose  regular  and  balanced 
sentences  fell  like  perfect  coins  from  the 
mint,  once  glowingly  described  the  ancient 
city  of  Tyre  and  said : 

"In  the  city  of  Tyre  were  woven  the  robes 
«»  Persian  satraps  and  Sicilian  rulers;  In 
that  city  were  fashioned  sll\'er  bowls  and 
cbATgers  for  the  banquets  of  kings;  in  tftxat 
dty  Pomeranian  amber  was  set  in  Lydian 
gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of  queena;  in  that 
dty  were  prepared  the  odorous  gums  of 
Arabia  and  carved  the  rich  Ivories  of  India. 
Powerful  and  wealthy  colonies  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  looked  up  with  filial  rev- 
erence to  the  city  oi  Tyi-e;  and  tyranta  and 
despots  who  trampled  the  laws  and  oat- 
raged  tlie  feelings  of  other  nations  conde- 
scended to  ootirt  the  p^M^«tV'n  of  that  in- 
dustrious city." 

But  even  more  glowing  than  Macaulay^ 
description  o<  ancient  Tyre  Is  John  8.  Uc- 
Oroaritys  descrlptton  of  ancient  Arizona  re- 
cently published  in  aU  the  leading  pi^wrs 
and  reading  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Arizona  U  as  old  as  Egypt  or  older.  It 
was  a  populous  land  before  the  Pyramids 
were  reared  as  a  tomb  for  Rameaes:  its  an- 
cient peoples  buUded  ciUes  and  wove  and 
•pun  tapestrlee  and  gay  raiment  in  the  sun 
for  Uthe  bodies  as  fair  aa  Cleopatra's  before 
Cleopatra  was  bom;  gold  and  silver  and 
bronze  were  smelted  and  wrought  from  its 
bills  Into  queen's  girdles  and  chieftain's 
battle  axes  when  the  Teuton  and  Oaul  w«* 


.stUl  ztonemon:  tU  aaarveloua  engineer*  had 
w^««d  Its  fertile  fields  from  concrete-lined 
«qwait|iets  and  glaait  krigatloa  daaa  that  had 
fallen  into  decay  and  disuse  centuries  before 
Montezuma  ascended  tt»  throne  of  the  Az- 
tecs; Under  the  sands  of  Arizona  Ue  buried 
*!»•  ^•U*  •»!  towen  ot  vast  communal 
pueblos,  the  countless  inhabitants  of  which 
disappeared  In  the  mists  of  oblivion  in  years 
that  aiitadate  not  only  hiztory.  but  tradiUon 
Itaelf." 

And  today  the  wealth  of  Lydia's  kings 
would,  by  oomparlsoo  with  Artema's  wealth, 
be  but  a  beggar's  patrimony,  for  locked  with- 
in the  embraces  of  oxir  mountains  repose 
treasures  wtxich  far  outshine  the  wealth  of 
CkTBua  or  of  Ind.  In  the  eloquent  language 
of  Hon.  Patrick  O'SulUvan,  of  PreaooU:  "Ari- 
zona has  the  sllvw  of  Nevada  and  the  coal 
of  Pennaylvanla.  the  iron  of  Missoxiri  and  the 
lead  of  Idaho,  the  copper  of  in««Mgyn  and 
Montana,  and  the  marble  and  granite  of  Ver- 
mont, the  gold  of  the  Klondike,  and  the 
oayx  ciC  Mczioo.  Into  the  hills  and  caverns 
of  Arizona  nature  has  poured  xnon  wealth 
than  Opblr  had  to  burden  the  mighty  flteU 
of  Solomon." 

He  who  would  speak  worthily  of  Arizona 
"should  be  inspired  by  a  muse  of  fire  that 
would  ascend  the  brightest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion," for  in  addition  to  ArlBona^i  supremacy 
as  a  land  of  precious  metals,  her  people  have 
aolved  the  great  inigatlofi  problon  not  only 
by  mefkna  ct  the  conservation  of  the  flood- 
waters  but  by  artesian  wells  also,  and  every 
one  of  her  cities  has  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  need  and  demand.  The 
bum  or  hsr  mllla,  smelten,  and  railroads 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  sturdy 
workmen.  Her  lumber  and  building  stone 
have  been  uaed  In  erecting  some  of  the  most 
Impoaing  s  true  tuna  in  the  Nation.  Her 
laroaen.  with  the  inspiration  of  the  soil 
about  them,  which  breathea  the  aptrtt  ot 
purity,  of  incarnate  honesty  and  Juatloe,  eul- 
ttvate  her  fruitful  valleys. 

She  enoouragea  music,  art,  and  letters.  She 
Ikas  artists  who  transform  the  canvas  into 
visions  almost  as  glorious  as  thoae  anene  and 
lovely  Saints  that  smile  to  us  from  the  work 
of  aotne  ot  the  old  mastera.  She  has  poets, 
lUztoriana.  and  authon  that  an  read  wher- 
ever the  English  language  Is  apoken.  She 
has  crtton  wlioae  "lipa  roll  the  melodious 
thunder  of  Tully*B  eloquence  and  whoae 
tongues  of  fire  have  been  dipped  in  honey." 
She  la  the  land  when,  beyond  the  struggles 
and  disappointmento,  the  bitter  trials  and 
wearying  labon  of  this  life  and  all  it  means, 
resolute  and  energetic  men  are  beckoned  to 
temples  of  suoeeas  and  bowen  of  ease.  She 
Is  a  land  where  tn  the  hifi^  and  bracing  air 
of  toil  and  temperance,  her  people  zealously 
labor  for  tlie  public  good. 

Arizona  worked  and  prayed  many  3^eara  for 
statehood.  Time  and  again  t>er  ardent  hopes 
of  liberty  and  enfranchisement  were  crushed 
and  laid  away  aa  voiceless  dust  until  her 
people  began  to  stifle  with  suSocating 
doubta— tlM  children  bom  of  long  delay — but 
the  ooasclenee  of  the  Nation  Is  now  aroused 
and  Arizona's  admission  cannot  be  deferred 
much  longer.  The  KnahHng  Act  passed  on 
the  30th  of  last  June,  which  pretends  to 
grant  the  boon  of  statehood,  in  reality  Is  aa 
attempt  to  make  Arizona  eat  "ambil  pie"  and 
walk  with  the  unbecoming  hinnlllty  of  a 
erlnging  mendicant  instead  of  the  erect  atti- 
tude of  a  proud  State,  but  that  Arlzcma,  re- 
gardleaa  of  eonsequencea.  unawed,  tinin- 
fluenced.  and  undomlnated  by  any  conaid- 
eration  under  the  sun  except  eternal  right 
and  Justice  will  frame  a  progressive  oon- 
•titutkMi.  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

After  we  have  achieved  statehood.  I  do  not 
ezpeet  Arizona's  statesmen  to  teach  any 
new  truth  in  the  phiUsophy  of  hiunan  free- 
dom, for,  aa  William  H.  Seward  once  said, 
"there  is  no  new  truth  tn  that  philosophy," 
but  they  will  contribute  t"^n»^"g  oonfbnoia- 
tlon  on  lessons  in  prograsUve  statesmanship, 
which  all  men  know  but  at  ttmes  seem  in- 
clined 4o  undervalue  or  forgeC 


They  wOl  let  all  tlM  eads  whi^  tlwy  at- 
tempt to  achlcfv*.  be  for  ttte  eauae  of  tbafr 
country  and  the  cause  of  truth,  and  »i»fther 
ambition's  bu^  call  nor  the  piling  up  of 
yellow  metal  can  tadoee  them  to  abate  one 
Jot  or  tittle  frooa  the  path  at  ractttuda  which 
makce  nations  truly  great. 

On  the  plaza  of  the  dty  of  Preaeott  stands 
Borgtum'a  equestriaa  statue,  perhaps  the 
moat  beautiful  in  aU  the  world,  commem- 
orating the  Immortal  deeds  of  that  famous 
band  of  men.  the  Rough  Btden  of  ttke 
Spanish-American  War.  whose  true  glorias 
and  lasting  renown  were  achieved  by  the 
dauntless  courage  of  Arizona's  heroic  sons. 

In  every  walk  of  life.  In  war  and  in  peace, 
Arizona's  people  have  proved  thwnselvee 
to  be: 

"Zealous  yet  modest,  innocent  tho'  tree 
Patient  at  toil,  aerene  amidst  alarms. 
InHeslhle  for  truth,  invincible   in  arma." 

Arizona  Is  the  paradise  for  the  sightseer, 
the  scientist  and  geologist.  It  is  a  land  of 
frequent  astonishment  and  perpetual  de- 
light. Thint  of  the  ice  caves.  9  miles  from 
Ragetaff,  where  In  mids^mimer.  pyramids 
and  stalactites  of  ice  are  found.  like  those 
that  glitter  around  Niagara  in  midwinter, 
stately,  clear,  and  cold.  Fifteen  miles  from 
Flagstaff  l8  to  be  found  the  Black  Crater  in 
the  center  of  the  largest  lav»  beds  in  the 
world,  where  400  yean  ago.  in  the  language 
of  Shakespeare,  "diseased  nature  once  broke 
forth  In  strange  eruptions." 

Some  yean  ago  I  camped  one  aummer's 
night,  high  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
great  San  Francisco  peaks.  I  awoke  early. 
Just  as  the  blue  lanoe  heads  of  dawn  were 
shooting  up  from  the  eastern  horizon.  Here 
and  there  the  other  mountain  peaka  soon 
began  to  break  ttutmgh  the  vapory  seas  that 
filled  the  gorges,  like  an  "Island  whose  Jut- 
ting and  confounded  base  was  swelled  by 
the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean."  I  saw  the  un- 
sumbered  stan  and  their  fining  traiaa 
recede  before  lambent  plllan  of  fire  that 
I^eroed  the  zenith;  and  the  moon,  nftUgent 
lamp  of  night,  paled  her  aUvery  brtghtneea  aa 
the  curtain  of  day  still  further  lifted  and 
over  heaven's  dear  azure  the  sun  began  to 
spread  its  golden  gleam.  I  climbed  to  the 
t(^  ot  Mount  Agassiz,  the  monarch  of  Ari- 
zona^ mountalna:  ttom  the  tc^  of  the 
mountain  I  looked  toward  the  eastt  acroaa  a 
silent  forest  of  vivid  green— a  wUdsnaas 
of  verdure — to  the  far-famed  painted  dsssil 
which,  with  harmonious  confusion,  lay 
spread  100  miles  away,  a  sea  of  Jasper  with 
a  beach  of  sulfur,  empurpled  with  celestial 
fire. 

CulUvated  persons  declare  that  then  la 
jnuch  pleaaon  and  mental  exhilaration  de- 
rived by  viewing  the  embellishments  and 
accomplishments  of  liberty  and  dviUsatloo. 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  earthly  things 
calculated  to  strike  a  reflective  and  imagina- 
tive mind,  nothing  can  compare  to  the  Orand 
Canyon,  which  I  saw  00  miles  to  the  north 
with  its  sapphire  walls  that  seem  to  prop 
the  recumbent  sky,  the  Grand  Canyon  whose 
formation  carries  the  mind  back  to  primor- 
dial chaos,  the  sight  of  which  causes  the 
beholder  to  feel  as  if  he  were  treading  the 
upper  air  and  walking  the  milky  way,  and 
which  brings  a  ri^urotis  exhaltatlon  of  spirit 
which  only  the  enchanted  soul  may  know. 

The  magnificence  of  the  physical  world 
and  Its  resistless  Infludnce  upon  human 
character  have  ever  been  favorite  then^s  of 
contemplation  by  those  minds  that  discern 
mental  and  moral  evolution  flowing  from 
environment;  as  well  as  themes  of  profound 
interest  to  those  who  delight  in  studying  and 
atteraptlng  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  the  enigotas  of  the  tinlverse. 

Arizona,  that  wide  empire  at  unsurpassed 
scenic  grandeur,  fllled  with  an  CAdleas 
variety  of  natural  wonden,  has  ezdted  the 
lofty  and  honorable  sentiments  ot  her  chil- 
dren, and  has  showered  an  eteeaUng  and 
beneficent  infinenoe  upon  ha 
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The  stap  of  tb*  Arlaonkm  is  fNe  m  the 
boondlDg  Atmr:  firm,  eonfldapt.  and  numly 
M  that  at  -UeOngot  when  hla  foot  la  on 
tha  aoU  at  hla  nattva  **»fi^htT  and  hit  979  on 
tha  peak  oC  Ban  Lomond."  Tb*  Arlaonlan  ta 
Independent  and  proud.  Independent  In  the 
knowledge  at  hl»  lighta  and  proud  In  hla 
genetrona  oonadousnaaa  of  hla  ability  to  de- 
fend hla  rlfhta.  IndlSerent  alike  to  pralae 
or  oenaure.  the  Arlaonlan  breathaa  the  spirit 
of  the  oonclvidlng  Uaea  of  Aletander  Popel 
Iteiple  of  Fame: 

ITor  fame  I  slight  nor  for  her  favors  call. 
She  eomea  untooked  for,  if  she  oomes  at  all. 
But  If  the  purchaae  cost  so  dear  a  price. 
As  soothing  foUy  or  exalting  vice, 
Ob!  If  the  muse  must  flatter  lawleas  sway 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way. 
Or  If  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name 
But  the  fallen  rulna  of  another's  fame. 
Tlien  teach  me  Heaven  to  seom  the  guilty 

hays, 
DrlTa  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of 

pralae. 
Unblemished  let  me  live,  or  dl«  unknown. 
Ohl  Grant  me  an  honest  fame  or  grant  ma 
none.** 


TUcty-iltk  AawTtnary  «£  Deckntioa  of 
lBdcp«ndeKe  by  Pe«pl«  of  LMnyaftin 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiAREZS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  REALL 

or  KABTUm 

IN  TBS  SBRATB  OP  THE  UMITEO  8TATXB 
Friday,  February  13.  1953 

Ifr.  BBALL.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
permiBslon  to  have  made  part  of  the  Ap- 
pendix of  today's  Ricou  the  text  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  the  Utti- 
uanlan  American  Information  Center. 

This  letter  was  in  observance  of  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
On  February  W,  1918.  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania formed  a  democratic  government, 
a  government  which  lasted  untU  it  fell 
under  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  most  fitting  that  we  here  in 
the  United  States  olBcially  recognize  this 
anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcosb. 
•8  follows: 
ICas  Mabt  M.  KmB. 

Director. Lithtumtanlnformation  Ctnttr. 
New  York.  N.  T. 

DSAB  Miaa  Knis:  In  a  few  days  American 
eltlcens  of  Lithuanian  origin  will  observe  the 
Mth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  their  native  land. 

On  February  18.  1918.  the  people  of  Uthu- 
anla  made  known  their  desire  to  be  a  self- 
governing,  free  people.  Their  declaration 
was  made  with  fervent  hope  and  peaceful 
Intentions.  They  dealred  only  what  the  early 
colonists  of  the  XTnlted  States  were  seeking— 
to  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights:  that  among  these  are  llf^, 
liberty,  and  pursxUt  of  happiness. 

The  Soviet  aggreaaors  have  sought  to  turn 
bM!k  history  to  the  days  of  the  ccars.  but  the 
love  of  Uberty  remains  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peopto  of  Lithuania.  AU  freemen  share  your 
concern  for  the  aafaty  of  the  dtlaena  of 
Uthuania.  May  tha  light  of  freedom  soon 
bum  brightly  for  tha  Lithuanians. 

With  klBdast  paiaonal  regards,  I  am. 
ainearaly  youn. 

J.  OLBmr  Bbaix, 
United  Stuft  Senator, , 


ki^tn  hf  Rey  F.  ReBdridooB,  Exeo- 
6w  SMnUry,  NatiMua  Federatioa  of 
Graia  CoopcnUves 

KXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOBTB  PAKOTA 

IN  THB  8XNATE  OP  THK  UMTTSD  STATU 
Friday.  February  IS,  1953 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Roy  F.  Hen- 
drlckson.  executive  secretary.  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Producers,  at  Omaha. 
Nel»>..  on  January  30.  1953. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  the  text  of  the 
address  slightly  exceeds  the  two  printed 
pages  allowed  under  the  rule,  and  that 
the  cost  of  printing  it  in  the  Ricoro  Is 
$273. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows  : 

WhSAT   FaOEB    TlOVBUt    AeAXH 

Onoe  again,  after  saving  from  starvation 
mlUkms  of  pe<H>le  in  the  poetwar  world, 
wheat  faces  serious  trouble — a  growing  sur- 
plus and  loss  of  markets  abroad. 

The  problem  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  Im- 
portance not  only  to  American  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  generaUy.  It  U  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance for  our  defense  program  and  In 
seeking  solutions  to  world  problems  that 
range  from  chronic  htmger  to  creating  and 
preserving  unity  In  the  free  world. 

The  situation  could  be  permitted  to  drift, 
letting  nature  take  its  course.  But  few  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  accept  that  as  the  logical 
course.  Instead  of  defeatism,  the  immediate 
Job  is  to  analyze,  study,  and  to  work  out  pol- 
icies and  programs  that  win  and  deeerve  wide 
acceptance. 

The  problem  is  neither  easy  nor  simple 
because  the  wheat  situation  Is  complex  with 
many  uncertainties.  We  have  first  to  take 
Into  account  these  uncertainties,  along  with 
due  respect  for  foreign  poUey,  the  objective 
of  Income  protecUon  for  produosra,  fair 
prices  to  consumers,  and  tha  dangers  and 
costs  that  are  in>-olved  In  altemattvea  to 
fxill  production.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
wants  to  ret\irn  to  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas,  except  as  the  very  last 
step  and  that  chiefly  as  a  confession  of 
failure. 

The  major  uncertainties  Include  theaa: 

First  of  all,  the  production  picture  in  the 
United  SUtes  In  tlits  year  1963. 

The  official  estimate  of  winter  wheat  pro- 
duction is  the  lowest  for  many  years.  Moist- 
ure conditions  aro  far  below  average  for 
spring  wheat  as  well.  No  one  can  accurately 
forecast  the  1953  harvest,  but  at  this  time 
the  prospect  is  poor  ccmparAd  with  any  of 
the  last  dosen  years. 

This  crop  vmcartalnty  la  Important  be- 
cause the  1983  croi)  U  the  key  to  the  carry- 
over of  July  1.  1954,  and  subsequent  years— 
emphaslaing  the  paint  that  the  wheat  plo- 
ture  has  to  be  examined  always  In  terms  of  a 
serlee  of  years.  One  year  doesn't  set  a  trend 
or  fix  the  average.  It  oould  well  be  that  we 
are  entering  a  oyele  of  poor  years  after  a  long 
Mrles  of  good  and  outatandlng  yaars  on- 
matched  In  American  farm  history.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  Ignore  that  posalbillty 

Tha  second  major  unoeruiaty  is  the  es- 
port  market  plcturo  for  l»da-M  and  tha  im- 
madlata  yean  after  that. 


World  Wheat  supply  has  Increased  greatly, 
about  25  percent  In  the  last  years.  Our  ex- 
perts this  year  are  down  and  may  have 
trouble  exceeding  300  million  bushels  for  the 
year  ending  Jime  80  next.  To  reach  this 
flgiu-e  will  be  largely  due  to  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  with  Ito  United 
States  quota  of  253  million  bushels.  But  it 
expires  next  July  31.  and  whether  another 
Is  negotiated  that  will  be  acceptable  to  Im- 
porting countries  and  to  the  United  States 
Congress  Is  now  a  wide-open  guees.  The 
absence  of  a  new  or  extended  agreement 
means  trouble  unless  we  can  provide  altecna- 
Uvee. 

The  conditions  that  led  to  record  exports 
of  United  States  wheat  since  World  War  n 
are  changing  fast.  The  export  prospects  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  manmade  policies 
in  this  and  other  nations  than  on  the  rudi- 
mentary fact  of  hunger — ^whlch  will  be  with 
us  because  world  population  Is  expanding 
faster  than  world  food  production. 

But  this  population  expansion.  In  and  of 
Itself,  supplies  no  quick  answer.  It  Is  true 
that  United  States  population,  too.  Is  In- 
creasing fast,  but  there  will  not  be  enough 
mouths  here  to  eat  the  surplus  If  we  have 
even  leas  than  average  crops  for  many  yaara 
to  come. 

The  third  uncertainty  arlsaa  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definitive  policy  with  reapect  to 
the  place  of  wheat  in  the  defense  stock- 
piling program. 

Two  Important  studlea— one  by  Dr.  Murray 
Benedict,  of  Stanford  University,  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association,  and  the  other 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  *n^ 
Forestry— point  up  the  need  for  such  a  policy. 
A  policy  on  stockpiling  wheat  la.  I  btfleva. 
a  keystone  that  must  be  mortared  into  plaoa 
before  there  can  be  created  a  dxirable  na> 
tlonal  wheat  policy  for  the  ^mii>^int^>  yean 
ahead. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  this  uncertain  world 
of  tensions  we  have  to  be  prepared  as  never 
before  for  war — war  which  can  come  without 
notice.  True  preparedness  must  Include 
an  appreciation  of  food  supply  that  will  ba 
needed  to  meet  emergencies.  This  has  to 
go  beyond  a  reckless  dependence  on  cuirant 
production. 

United  States  farmen  would  have  been 
xinable  to  achieve  the  distinction  of  rfoiTig 
the  No.  1  production  Job  in  World  War  II 
except  for  the  stocks  of  wheat,  oom,  and 
other  feed  grains  on  hand  In  1941.  Those 
stocks  were  not  designed  to  meet  a  war  pur- 
poee. 

Dr.  Benedict  believes  that  wa  should  main- 
tain, by  design,  stocks  of  at  least  500.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  up  to  twice  aa  much 
com  for  some  time  ahead. 

The  Senate  committee  study,  published 
last  Uay,  underlines  the  yield  varUUons.  sa- 
peclally  pronoimced  for  wheat.  Speolfloally 
the  report  states,  after  reporting  Ita  analysla 
of  past  yean: 

"The  worst  Individual  wheat  yields  (as  ad- 
Justed)  diirlng  the  1901-60  period  wen 
from  4  to  5  busheU  par  seeded  acre  below  tha 
tnnd.  At  the  current  level  of  acreage  a 
yield  as  low  as  this  would  reduce  production 
by  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  million 
bushels.  To  cover  such  a  yield  defldt  in  full 
whUe  maintaining  working  stocks  of  100,000  - 
000  bushels  would  reqxilre  a  beginning  stooic 
of  four  hundred  to  Ave  hundred  mlUloa 
bushels." 

Continuing,  the  nport  points  out: 
"Sxoapt  during  drought  yean  of  the  1090's, 
only  1  year's  yield  was  low  enoagh  to  causa 
a  production  deficit  of  as  much  as  850.000,000 
buaheU.  There  was  one  sequence  of  3  yaan 
la  which  the  cumulative  production  deficit 
would  have  slightly  axeaeded  800,000,000 
bushela,  and  another  of  9  yaan  In  which  tha 
dafiolt  would  have  axeaeded  400.000.000 
bushels.  Thus,  a  oarryovar  of  500.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  would  have  bean  suAolant 


to  maintain  working  stocks  .utd  offset  In  full 
any  individual  year  and  all  but  one  sequence 
of  yean  of  below-average  yields  during  the 
last  half  century  except  diulng  the  drought 
yean,  1933-36." 

I  think  moat  people  who  have  thought 
about  it  believe  that  a  program  to  stockpile 
wheat  appean  necessary  in  the  national  In- 
terest In  these  uncertain  timea. 

But  unless  surrounded  with  appropriate 
safeguards,  a  stockpile  sim]}ly  becomes  an- 
other surpliis.  working  counter  to  the  Inter- 
est of  producen. 

Who  will  carry  the  burden  of  cost?  Is 
storage  space  adequate?  How  big  should  it 
be?  How  should  it  be  harmciniaed  with  oth«r 
policies? 

I  emphaalie  the  need  for  it  stockpile  policy 
because  we  are  drifting  into  a  program  with- 
out a  clear  congreasional  or  administrative 
policy  which  Is  needed  to  clarify  the  natinnyj 
Interest  in  this  matter. 

For  instance,  the  suggestions  for  a  de- 
fense stockpUe  and  present  policies  of  drift 
nlative  to  this  have  already  produced  these 
conflicts: 

A.  Our  Oovemment  has  asked  for  large 
production,  and  wheat  producen  have  re- 
sponded well  with  natun's  help.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has,  and  Is  ac- 
quiring, a  considerable  carryover,  a  stockpile 
in  disguise,  and  this  will  cost  CCC  uKiney. 
all  of  which  is  charged  up  In  the  public 
mind  to  farm  aid.  None  Is  charged  to  tha 
contribution  these  stocks  make  to  the  de- 
fense program,  or  to  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers, despite  World  War  II  and  the  Korea 
experiences.  Wheat  producers  have  a  right 
to  have  this  matter  eleare<l  up  soon. 

B.  The  large  stocks,  or  defense  stockpile. 
cause  prices  to  average  for  ctirrent  yean 
about  a  to  8  percent  under  the  loan  level 
of  90  percent  of  parity.  For  this  year,  tha 
average  may  be  lower.  A  series  of  average 
prices  at  or  under  90  percent  of  parity  will 
reduce  parity  year  by  year  under  the  new 
parity  formula  which  employs  average  wheat 
prices  and  other  indexes  of  the  most  recent 
10  yean  In  arriving  at  parity  prices  of  wheat 
for  the  future. 

Under  existing  legislation,  the  new  parity 
formula  will  be  relied  upon  to  determine 
wheat  parity  starting  January  1,  1950.  In- 
stead of  new-parity  and  old- parity  formulas 
for  wheat  moving  closer  together,  as  was 
forecast  by  some  of  the  new-parity  formxila 
advocates,  they  are  moving  apart. 

Parity  iinder  the  old  formula,  now  used.  Is 
about  36  cents  higher  than  under  the  new 
formula. 

Producen  of  wheat  an  entitled  to  a  parity 
formula  which  will  insulate  them  from  hav- 
ing their  parity  prices  of  the  futun  cut  back 
as  a  penalty  for  patriotically  responding  to  a 
naUonal  call  for  all-out  prc>ductlon.  Th^y 
don't  have  cost-plus  contracts,  the  beneflta 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  program  un- 
der which  some  820  million  In  Federal  in- 
come taxes  Is  being  passed  up  to  induce  ex- 
pansion of  industries  and  utilities  in  the 
name  of  defenae. 

C.  The  stockpiling  stiggestlons  also  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Farm  Act 
which  Is  scheduled  to  come  into  fuU  effect 
after  1954  when  the  present  provision  for  90 
percent  mandatory  price  aupporta  for  wheat 
and  other  basic  commodities  is  due  to  expin. 
Under  the  graduated  price  supports  ranging 
from  76  to  90  percent  of  pa;-lty  provided  by 
this  act.  formulas  wen  set  up  to  take  into 
account  carryover,  exi}ort  prospects,  and 
production  In  determining  v/hen  acreage  al- 
lotmenta  and  marketing  quotas  ■>>auM  be 
employed. 

The  marketing  quota  (or  wheat  would  be 
invoked  la  eaaas  whan,  at  average  ytolda. 
total  supply  appeared  to  ba  oqual  to  180  per- 
cent of  a  normal  year's  domestlo  oonaumptlon 
uad  exports. 

Based  on  Indicated  raquiremants.  as  esti- 
mated by  BAB.  thU  would  IndleaU  a  nMJd- 
mum  8S0-mllllon  buahal  csnryovar  aUow- 
»nce.  at  which  time  the  minimum  price  sup- 


port of  75  percent  of  new  parity  would  so 
Into  effect. 

Thus,  a  stock  of  830  million  bxishels  does 
not  Jibe  with  urgings  of  a  large  stoek  for 
defense  purpoees. 

As  of  November,  and  the  figures  havent 
changed  very  significantly  alnoe.  old  parity 
for  wheat  was  82.44  a  bushel,  and  new  parity 
was  82.08.  New  parity  U  headed  for  82  or 
less  for  wheat.  Seventy-five  percent  of  that 
would  b«  81.60.  the  prospective  national 
average  supp<»rt  price  when  the  new  act 
would  be  in  full  effect  and  when  the  supply 
percentage  exceeded  130  percent  under  the 
formula,  or  about  330  million  bushels.  A 
national  average  wheat  price  under  81.50 
is  a  prospect  that  will  evoke  no  enthvislasm. 
And  it  won't  produce  cheaper  bread. 

It  is  Idle  to  talk  of  the  deslnbillty  of  a 
wheat  stockpile  of  600  million  bushels  In 
relationship  to  that  fcnmula. 

The  confusion  needs  to  be  cleand  up. 
We  are  forced  to  add  the  present  legislative 
situation  as  uncertainty  No.  4  in  the  wheat 
picture. 

The  lueertalnty  is.  of  course,  shared  with 
luroduoen  of  other  basic  and  nonbasic  com- 
modities and  npresents  no  criticism  of  Con- 
gress or  ita  committees  but,  rather,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  difficult  and  oonfuaing  problems 
that  requln  solution. 

Another  uncertainty,  but  I  believe  the  an- 
swer Is  simpler,  is  the  natxire  of  the  competi- 
tion and  the  wlieat  poUcles  that  other 
wheat-exporting  nations  will  follow  in  these 
yean  ahead  of  prospective  large  world  wheat 
suppllee — unless  adverse  weather  intervenes. 
The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  its  objectives 
and  mandate.  Is  the  product  of  long  yean  of 
trial  and  error  in  Canada.  Mark  it  down 
that  the  Canadian  program  is  here  to  stay. 
It  provides,  in  effect,  a  device  for  pooling 
wheat  sales  by  Canadian  producers,  employ- 
ing a  multiple-price  approach. 

Canada  does  not  caU  on  Its  Government 
to  subsidize  its  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement.  The  Canadian 
domestic  market  is  reserved  for  Canadian 
farmen.  They  are  enabled  to  participate  in 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  by  the 
pooling  device.  And  don't  underestlmata 
the  efficiency  of  the  program  and  the  strong 
BTipport  Canadian  farmen  give  it. 

The  wheat  board  is  able  to  compete  for 
exports  outelde  of  tha  agreement,  both  In 
wheat  and  fiour. 

Meantime,  our  flour  mlUen  an  steadUy 
being  forced  out  of  the  shan  of  b\islness 
they  have  historically  had,  by  Canadian  com- 
petitlOQ.  Our  mlllen  are  unable  to  expand 
their  export  sales  which  would  ba  In  tha 
farmen'  8nd  the  national  Interest. 

Tliat  la  not  the  fault  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  but  it  Is  a  situation  that 
can  and  ahould  be  dealt  with  promptly  for 
constmaer  habita  In  many  fiour-impcrtlng 
countries  an  being  changed,  nprasentlng 
near-permanent  loeaes  to  us. 

For  some  yean,  until  about  1943,  the  Sur- 
plus Maxtketlng  Administration  assisted,  at 
email  cost,  our  mlllen  In  meeting  world  com- 
petition by  using  a  portion  of  section  32 
funds.  This  is  the  fund  made  up  from  30 
percent  of  the  customs  receipts,  set  aside  by 
Oongrees  to  assist  in  finding  outleto  for  com- 
modities disadvantaged  by  import  duties 
levied  on  imparted  equipment  and  goods 
needed  by  farmers  in  their  production  pro- 
grams. Then  ta  now  a  surplus  of  aooaa  8S00 
f«"»»""  of  section  82  funds,  but  their  use 
for  ssslsOIng  basic  commodities  Is  at  least 
temporarily  prohibited  by  Oongraas.  Soma 
85  million  to  810  mUUon  of  section  32  funds 
would  largsly  meet  the  prsaant  problem  of 
keeping  our  American  brands  of  flour  in  tha 
world  markets  they  have  had  in  tha  past. 

men  ta  one  other  product  of  tha  freedom 
of  action  parmlttad  Canada  in  world  trade 
under  her  prassnt  prograno— -the  impact  of 
her  expoits  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
to  tlia  Uaited  States.  Thaae  have  Inoraaaad 
Bubstantiiaiy  In  the  last  8  years.    Beoantly 


being  lent  hen  at  a  new  record 


they 
rate. 

llM  wheat  oomes  In  with  payment  of 
only  a  5-percent  ad  valorem  duty  If  It  meeta 
a  definition  of  "wheat  un£t  for  himian  con- 
sumption," first  \ised  in  the  1930  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act.  Substance  has  given  to 
this  term  in  a  1935  Treasury  decision.  It 
provided  simply  that  wheat  with  30  percent 
damaged  kernels  was  unfit  for  human  eon- 
sumption. 

But  the  Comptroller  General  recently 
found  that  substantial  quantities  of  this  un- 
fit wheat,  largely  frosted  wheat,  was  finding 
Ite  way  into  United  States  export  blexKls  of 
wheat  and  flour  exported  under  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  Unfortunately  for 
some  of  those  who  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  blend  this  cheap  Imported  wheat  Into 
International  Wheat  Agreement  export  lota 
of  wheat  and  flour,  they  had  to  certify  that 
their  product  was  of  United  States  prodiie- 
tion  origin  in  applying  for  the  Intwnational 
Wheat  Agreement  subsidy.  Some  did  so 
certify,  obtained  the  subsidy,  but  have  been 
forced  to  pay  it  back  to  the  Treasury. 

But  the  Customs  Bureau,  now  stiKlylng 
proposals  for  a  new  definition,  has  found 
evidence  of  the  use  of  the  damaged  Canadian 
wheat  in  other  flour.  By  no  means  has  all 
of  the  unfit  wheat  been  used  for  feed. 

An  adequate  definition  is  needed.  And 
account  should  be  taken  of  these  Imports  as 
an  offset  to  American  exporta  of  wheat. 
Actually,  our  net  exporta  of  wheat,  with  due 
allowance  for  those  imports,  will  be  below 
300  million  bushels  for  thta  year,  »»M«»«g 
June  30. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  problems 
created  by  the  Increasing  Imports  of  Cana- 
dian oats,  barley,  and  rye.  For  one  thing. 
It  has  made  these  crops  less  attractive  to 
United  States  producers,  reducing  their  In- 
centive to  shift  acres  out  of  wheat  to  these 
grains.  For  another,  let  accoiuit  be  taken  of 
the  low  current  prices  for  these  three  grains, 
below  the  support  prices  In  many  areas.  Oata 
from  the  surplus  areas  of  the  Dakotas.  Min- 
nesota, and  Iowa  has  lost  out  to  Canadian 
oata  In  markets  from  Chicago  east.  Malting 
premiums  on  barley,  the  chief  Inducement  to 
raise  barley  in  some  States,  have  been  driven 
low  by  Canadian  barley,  and  what  remains  of 
a  United  States  rye  market  Is  being  snatched 
up  by  Canada,  with  Argentine  competition 
soon  to  round  the  comer. 

Producen  of  these  crops  have  made  a  major 
sacrifice  to  the  philosophy  of  lower  tariff^ 
and  freer  trade.  The  tariffs  of  1980  on  these 
grains  have  been  c\rt  to  half  by  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreementa.  How  much  this  pol- 
icy In  this  case  has  achieved  for  American 
farmen  ta  a  question  that  farmen  might 
well  debate.  They  might  interest  themselves 
in  the  question  of  whether  section  22  of 
the  Agricultunl  Adjustment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, should  be  revoked. 

Australia  will  not  ntreat  from  Ito  wheat 
program  which  gives  it  a  bargaining  power 
we  do  not  have.  And  Argentina,  back  in  the 
market  now  with  both  wheat  and  rye,  needs 
foreign  exchange  and  is  able  to  barter  by 
reason  of  the  centralized  control  of  exporta 
malntatoed  by  the  government  which  will 
seU  her  surplus  to  the  best  Immediate  advan- 
tage— but  sell  she  will. 

Turkey,  too,  has  wheat  to  sell  on  the  world 
market  now,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  United 
States  aid  program.  She  will  sell  It.  As  for 
competition  from  the  Soviet  and  orbit  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  there  ta  no 
evidence  of  big  exportable  surpluses  now. 
But  Russia  has  never  heaitated  to  use  wheat 
as  a  politleal  weapon,  even  If  it  meant  n- 
tlonlng  bread  at  home.  80  nothing  ahould 
ba  snrprlalnf . 

Note,  however,  how  lacking  in  ability  tha 
United  States  ta  to  mount  any  real  offensive 
in  world  wheat  markets.  Should  we  keep 
our  arms  tied  behind  us,  or  should  we  act 
to  meet  thta  oompetltlonf 

In  tha  eonplex  of  numerous  uneertaintlea. 
which  way  should  the  United  SUtes  head? 


Am 
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X  think  m  wat  to  Avoid.  If  poMlble.  the 
hardship  and  Inaction  of  the  twenties,  and 
the  depress  lun  and  desperation  poUelee  of 
■eantty  of  the  thirties. 

Plrst  of  all,  let  us  all  realise  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  we  face.  Let  us  set  aside 
slogans,  organisational  schisms,  and  rallying 
erles.  and  appeals  to  partisan  emotion  and 
prejudice  that  often  pass  as  disguises  or  sub- 
•tltutee  for  thinking.  Let  us  try  to  keep 
in  focus  the  national  Interest  with  Its  aceent 
on  defense  and  on  cutting  the  cost  of  Oov- 
emment,  with  the  eoonomlo  Interest  of  pro- 
ducers whose  fortunee  In  turn  Impinge  so 
heavily  upon  a  healthy  and  expanding  econ- 
omy. Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  the  election 
Is  over  and  that  the  best  policies  In  o\ir  po- 
lltteal  history,  including  farm  policies,  have 
been  forged  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship. 

Let  us  ksep  In  mind  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  slnoe  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
was  established  In  1980,  that  from  each  step 
taken  we  have  learned  and  built  Improve- 
ments, and  that  our  Job  Is  to  build  something 
better  and  more  durable. 

It  lan*t  a  Job  for  a  wreeklng  crew.  It  is  a 
job  that  calls  for  teamwork  in  which  every 
organlaatlon  of  farmers  worth  Its  salt  has  a 
wmtrlbutlon  to  make.  It  is  a  Job  where 
the  keymen  will  be  Members  of  Oongrees. 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  in- 
clude many  of  the  ablest  students  of  the 
problem,  and  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. B»  certainly  has  the  mental  equip- 
ment  and  the  spiritual  disposition  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  result.  It  Is  a  Job 
where  sectional  Interests,  thank  heaven,  will 
not  be  dominant 

Next,  we  need  to  reetudy  the  history  of  the 
long  effort  made  by  wheat  and  other  farmers 
to  attain  a  reasonable  degree  of  eoonamlo 
equaUty  with  other  groupe.  Several  polnu 
stand  out  in  that  long  effort  that  need  em- 
phssls.  That  is  that  wheat  farmers  and 
others,  too.  producing  major  export  crops, 
reoofBlMd  early  and  consistently  these 
points: 

A.  That,  by  reason  of  large  numbert  of 
producers,  national  legislation  was  needed: 
that  a  governmental  authority  was  essential 
to  execute  the  program. 

The  big  problems  facing  us  in  wheat  are 
beyond  solution  by  a  voluntary  association 
of  producers — a  cooperative.  I  would  be  the 
flmt  to  claim  otherwise  if  I  believed  it,  and 
I  believe  that  gnin  cooperatives,  both  local 
and  regional,  have  one  of  the  most  solid 
records  of  achievement  today  and  a  promise 
for  the  future  that  deeervee  aj^treciation  and 
continued  encouragement.  But  getting  the 
last  red  cent  for  producers  in  selling  their 
wheat,  and  providing  honest  weights  and 
grades,  storage  f  acllltlee  and  merchandising 
servlcee.  and  making  competition  work  In 
grain  marketing,  while  aU  this  is  a  great 
achievement,  doee  not  meet  the  greater 
need — a  national  wheat  policy  and  program. 

B.  Doing  back  to  the  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  legislation,  remember  that  every  effort, 
until  the  Federal  Farm  Board  experiment, 
emphasized  that  programs  should  be  self- 
financing.  This  was  true,  too,  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  AAA  Act  of  1933  with  its 
pmresBlhg  tax. 

C.  FWr  prices  and  Income  protection  for 
producers  have  been  a  clean-cut  objective 
from  the  first.  This  goal  has  not  been  se- 
cured except  temporarily. 

D.  Moat  of  the  early  propoeals  looked  to  a 
two  or  multiple  price  system  to  provide 
methods  of  maintaining  their  fair  and  hls- 
torle  share  of  world  markets  for  United 
SUtes  wheat  producers,  and  to  expand 
ouUets.  *^ 

m.  There  was  never  any  desire  to  seek  to 
shift  acreagee  from  other  crope  to  wheat,  or 
to  Impede  in  any  way  the  best  teehnologleal 
advances  in  wheat  production.  In  fact,  sev- 
eral proposals,  notably  the  Norbeck-Burtness 
bin  or  the  mld-I9aO'B  sought  to  encourage  a 
shift  of  the  least  soonomlc  areas  out  of  wheat 


production  by  ntaklng  loans  available  at 
reasonable  Interest  ratee  to  f aellltote  change- 
overs. 

There  were  other  principles  In  those  early 
proposals  which  -.in  sound  and  solid  todsy. 
The  need  for  a  miiltlple-price  system  has  not 
been  so  pronounced  in  recent  years.  But  it 
Is  clearly  an  avenue  of  hope  today,  in  my 
personal  opinion  the  moet  promising. 

The  CCX;  loan  program,  plus  a  big  ted 
abnormal  export  demand  since  World  War 
n,  has  contributtKl  to  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  and  without  any  tremendous  cost  to 
the  TreasTiry  thua  far.  Bo  the  emphasis  on 
self-financing  has  not  been  uppermost  In 
recent  years,  but  that  promises  to  change 
faster  now  becaiue  CCC  can  well  be  heading 
into  a  far  more  dlificult  situation.  The  proe- 
pective  carryover  of  MO  million  bushels  of 
wheat  next  July  l  has  been  exceeded,  but 
this  time  the  problems  it  oreatee  look  more 
likely  to  multiply. 

The  mechanlca  of  a  multlple-prloe  system 
are  dUBeult,  but  they  are  not  overwhelming. 
Certainly,  we  must  have  learned  something 
from  the  Sugar  Act.  The  lateet  revUlon  of 
this  act  passed  Congrees  with  practleaUy  no 
opposition.  There  was  no  display  of  par- 
tisanship. It  hac)  support  from  nearly  every 
quarter.  There  were  no  strident  outcrlee 
about  regimentation,  straltjackets.  repeal  of 
free  choice,  or  the  aboUtloa  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Actually,  the  Sugar  Act  is  the  fuUest  Moe- 
Bomlng  of  the  principle  of  applying  a  legis- 
lated eoonomy  to  a  farm  commodity.  It  is  a 
program  which  has  been  supported  by  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  from  Wallaoe  to  Bran- 
nan  and  which  is  understood,  and  Is  sup- 
ported, by  ttra  Taft  Beneon.  the  new  Seore- 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Let's  see  what  makes  It  ttek. 

There  is  a  tariff  of  sixty-two  one-h«n- 
dredths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  imported  raw 
stigar,  exoept  that  under  the  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Act  the  duty  on  Cubar  sugar  is  gO 
percent  of  the  fxiU  duty,  or  a  half-cent  a 
poxmd.  and  Cuban  dutiee  on  United  States 
produota  are  simtUrly  below  normal  duty. 

Under  our  Sugar  Act  we  aleo  have  a  special 
exclee  tax  of  one-half  cent  a  pound,  in  addi- 
tion, on  all  Insular  and  domsstlcally  pro- 
duced sugars.  This  goee  Into  the  United 
Statee  Treasury. 

Unrelated  legally  to  that  excise  tax,  but 
chummy  nevertheleee.  Is  an  appropriations 
program  that  provldee  payments  for  procee- 
sors  and  growers  of  domestically  produced 
beet  and  cane  sugtura.  Theee  appropriations 
amount,  by  coincidence,  to  about  what  the 
tax  yields. 

The  act  has  for  Its  stated  purpoee  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  Indus- 
try and  "to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
sugar  at  reasonable  prices  to  consiuners." 

Payments  are  made  to  sugar  processors, 
providing  they  abide  by  terms  of  the  act  and 
regulations  Issued  under  it.  Payments  are 
then  made  by  the  prooeesors  to  producers, 
providing  they  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  act 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Acrl- 
culture.  '       ^^ 

The  grower  has  a  quota  to  abide  by — but 
this  has  been  no  barrier  for  some  years  as 
production  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire quotas,  except  on  cane  sugar  in  Puerto 
Rico  next  year.  But  domeetic  quotas  have 
been  xieed  In  the  past. 

In  addition  to  quotas,  the  producer  has  to 
follow  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  workers 
determined  for  his  area.  And  he  must  agree 
not  to  use  child  labor  in  his  beet  or  cane 
fields. 

The  paymento  are  graduated.  They  may 
run  as  high  as  $2.50  a  ton  to  the  grower  of 
sugar  beeta.  That  would  be  around  80  centa 
per  hundredweight  sugar  equivalent.  They 
run  as  tow  as  SO  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
sugar  equivalent  fc»r  big  plantations. 

For  a  farmer's  production  up  to  850  tons 
be  fate  the  maximum  rate.    Paymenta  are 


graduated  until  a  producer  who  raisee  80,000 
tons  or  more  is  placed  at  the  minimum  rata. 
The  importing  nations  have  import  q\io- 
tas.  too — because  about  half  of  our  sugar  is 
imported.  Such  quotas  apply  to  our  Insular 
possessions,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  and 
the  Philippines  have  a  quota  under  the  In- 
dependence Act,  When  these  import  quotas, 
based  on  historic  impcrts,  are  exhausted  and 
we  still  need  svigar,  more  Is  permitted  to 
come  in. 

The  legislators,  and  four  groups  of  them 
have  dealt  with  this,  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  principle.  We  had  the  Jones- 
Coetlgan  Sugar  Act  of  1984;  then  we  had  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937;  then  the  1948  act;  and 
last  year  another  which  went  into  effect  80 
days  before  President  Blsenhower  UxA  the 
oath  of  office. 

Without  these  sugar  acts,  many  cane  and 
beet  producers,  and  downs  of  big  sugar 
plants,  would  go  out  of  buslnees,  and  we 
would  Import  our  sugar  because  areas  abroad, 
eepecially  Cuoa,  can  produce  It  cheaply. 

The  world  sugar  price  Is  declining.  In 
fsct,  there  u  a  fear  that  deflation  is  mov- 
ing steadily  ahead,  a  serious  threat  But 
our  domeetic  sugar  price  Is  relatively  un- 
changed, a  quiet  island  in  a  stormy  world 
sea  of  prlcee.  There  Is  only  one  reason  for 
thia— sugar  has  a  man-made  defense  on 
which  Oongreee  cannot  be  unsold  by  cheap 
bandying  of  such  emotion-charged  words  as 
"■ubsidy."  "free  choice,"  or  "regimentaUon." 
It  Is  not  my  purpoee  to  propoee  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Sugar  Act  for  wheat  But  wheat 
deserves  to  have  an  act  as  carefully  tail- 
ored to  Its  needs.  No  one  tails  sugar  pro- 
ducers when  they  overproduce  to  feed  the 
Bxirplus  to  the  hogs,  the  oowa.  or  the  ohlek- 
•ns. 

Wheat  too.  It  human  food,  and  all  thai 
we  can  eSdently  produce  Is  needed.  Bnough 
of  It  goes  out  of  condition  or  fails  to  meet 
ths  new,  emerging  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration standards  to  creata  at  present  a 
blgfeed-dtspoaal  problem. 

There  are  many  methods  of  Implementing 
the  multiple-price  principle.  It  might  be 
neceesary  at  ths  beginning  to  eetabllsh  a 
commercial  wheat  area,  ■iiwHnr  to  ths  coax- 
merclal  com  area  now  used. 

For  the  share  of  wheat  required  In  domeetic 
consumption  as  food,  whsat  consumers  would 
be  treated  fairly  and  their  supply  mads  ee- 
ctire  If  farmers  were  SMured  of  parity  prlcee 
pursuant  to  a  fair  parity  formula.  For  the 
share  that  goes  into  our  IWA  quota,  we  hope 
to  see  adopted  and  used  a  fairly  devised  In- 
tarnational  index  to  determine  the  prloe, 
with  United  States  wheat  producers,  and  not 
the  United  States  Treasury,  bearing  the  dis- 
count under  the  domestic  jjrioe  If  any  dis- 
count is  necessary,  which  U  likely.  Beyond 
that  we  shoxild  be  sbls  to  export  at  prices 
that  will  meet  competition  anywhere  on 
earth.  And  nova  should  share  with  wheat 
in  these  programs. 

For  the  farmer  In  the  program,  the  return 
on  his  wheat  would  be  a  blend  price — some- 
thing new  to  wheat  producers  but  a  very  old 
device  among  milk  producers. 
Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  milk  marketing. 
A  city  needs  a  constant  supply  of  clean 
milk  to  go  with  the  bread  and  breakfast 
foods  the  wheat  producer  provides. 

Do  you  believe  that  milk  producers  stand 
open  and  unprotected  by  laws,  as  well  as  by 
cooperatives.  In  the  hinterlands  of  our  dUes 
from  east  to  west,  north  to  south? 

Co-ops  have  done  a  great  Job  In  the  mllk- 
marketlng  field.  Often  producers  sign  en- 
forceable contracts  turning  over  all  of  their 
nailk  for  sale  for  periods  of  8  yean. 

But  the  co-ops  have  back  of  them  two.  and 
even  three,  varieties  of  legislated  economy. 
First,  the  health  department  of  the  city  re- 
ceiving the  mUk  refuees  to  accept  milk  ex- 
cept from  approved  or  Inspected  farms. 
Standards  are  often  spelled  out  in  detail 
either  In  city  ordinances  or  city  health  de- 
partment   regulations.     There    has    to    be 
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plenty  of  light  In  the  bam,  dean  utensils, 
TB-clean  cows,  physical  checkups  of  the 
dairy  workers,  ample  refrigeration.  But  the 
health  departOMnt  can  deny  inspection  be- 
yond a  certain  mileage,  and  this  oonflnee 
production  to  <a  Ihnited  area. 

Supplementing  theee.  tlie  Congress  and 
many  State  leglslatiu-es  have  enacted  many 
laws  that  serve  to  provide  milk  producers 
with  a  legislative  defense  against  ruinous 
pricee.  Some  States  have  ocnunlsslons  which 
fix  minimum  prices  to  faimers  and  maxi- 
mum pricee  for  the  bottle  of  milk  the  con- 
sumers buy.  Virginia,  where  I  engage  in 
dalryii^.  is  an  example. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  Milk  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act.  Under  this,  the  trade 
in  milk  in  several  doeen  big  mllksheds  is  put 
under  Federal  milk  adminliitrators.  hearings 
are  held  and  pricee  detemuned  for  milk  for 
its  various  classee  of  use.  llie  price  is  hlgh- 
sst  and  usually  specific  for  i.hat  used  as  fiuld 
milk.  Ths  price  for  some  dsaeee  of  use,  such 
as  butter,  oheeee,  and  drted  milk.  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  market.  Of  oourae.  the  mar- 
ket alone  does  not  determine  theee  as  there 
are  USOA  price-support  programs  for  but- 
ter, oheeee,  and  dry  milk. 

Processors  pay  the  admlalstrator  for  the 
milk,  and  he  pays  the  farmer  direct  or 
through  hie  co-op.  In  otlier  caees.  oo-ope 
achieve  the  same  reeult  without  a  Federal 
agreement 

The  New  York  mllkshed  has  been  governed 
by  a  milk  marketing  agrerment  and  order 
since  back  in  the  middle  thirtlee.  The  prloe 
has  been  adjusted,  and  uiiuaUy  up.  many 
times.  Without  it  dalrynien  would  have 
been  dlsorganiaed  and  beatea.  They  are  bet- 
ter off  now,  and  don't  thlek  that  Congrees 
will  repeal  that  law  from  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dairy  tannsM  itave  benefited  In 
all  of  our  larger  dtles.  And  oonsumers  have 
been  helped,  too,  and  their  original  oppoei- 
tlon  to  theee  marketing  agreementa  has 
faded  away  as  they  have  conte  to  understand 
the  value  of  a  steady  supply  ot  good,  whole- 
soms  milk  at  fair  prioee. 

The  milk  co-ope  helped,  btit  without  theee 
laws  many  of  them  would  be  a  dead  dream 
*oday.  Ths  dairy  farmer  may  not  always 
know  It.  but  he  has  greatly  benefited  from 
a  legislated  eoonomy. 

Again,  the  milk  eoonomy  is  far  different 
than  wheat.  But  it  Is  valuable  to  know  that 
many  commodity  groups  have  aukde  prog- 
ress, that  they,  like  wheat  produoers,  do 
not  want  to  back  up  but  to  go  ahead,  meet- 
ing their  mMClfic  problems  with  specific 
programs,  tailored  to  fit  their  needs. 

Ths  wheat  program  we  hf.ve  dlsctiseed  In 
general  terms  would  use  both  multiple- 
pricing  and  self-financing  prlndplss.  There 
are  many  variations,  and  everyone  at  thia 
stage  Is  well  advised  to  keef  an  open  mind. 

Vary  It  somewhat,  and  call  It  a  certificate 
plan,  a  debenture,  or  by  any  other  name. 
That  is  Immaterial.  There  thould  be  agree- 
ment on  prlndplee  and  policies  and  overall 
mechanics.  Then  a  legislative  charter  and 
administrative  machinery  must  be  provided. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  become  compe- 
titive once  more  In  world  trtide  without  eac- 
rlflclng  the  home  market,  and  on  a  self- 
financing  basis. 

There  are  addiUonal  objectlvee  which  can 
h«  given  expression  In  this  approach.  We 
should  settle  on  a  stockpile  policy  and  the 
cost  of  this,  like  all  defense  and  foreign-as- 
sistance programs,  should  lie  borne  by  all 
the  people. 

We  should  provide,  I  believe,  a  program  of 
incentlvee  to  help  farmers  who  seek  more  dl- 
▼welfied  farm-production  programs  vrlth  lees 
accent  on  wheat  to  attain  that  goal.  But 
in  doing  that,  let  \u  take  full  aoeotint  of 
the  limits  on  alternative  uses  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  fineet  Wheatland  in  this  country 
end  of  the  Important  place  of  wheat  In  rota- 
tion programs  and  as  a  nurse  crop  in  grass- 
land farming. 
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Of  eeorse.  the  multlple-prlce,  self -financ- 
ing approach  will  onoe  more  meet  objections 
It  Is  not  hard  to  find  them— plenty  of  them. 
And  it  isn't  difficult  to  find  people  who 
might  pall  it  namee  for  the  capacity  to  do 
that  calls  for  the  least  genliu  of  all.  But 
if  wheat  farmers  reaUy  desire  that  approach 
after  full  study,  and  it  is  denied  them,  they 
wlU  be  well  advised  not  to  retreat  in  con- 
fusion from  the  preeent  program. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  preeent  program  are 
easy  to  find.  It  operates  well  only  under 
near-ideal  conditions.  To  improve  it  with- 
out wrecking  it.  without  embarking  on  a 
grand  march  to  the  good  old  days  of  bank- 
ruptcy prices.  U  the  challenge. 

Wheat  farmers  are  among  the  greatest  risk- 
takers  In  our  economy.  Their  desire  to  get 
away  from  shooUng  dice  with  the  living 
standards  of  their  famUies  has  always  been 
understandable.  The  multiple-price  ap- 
proach iwould  not  eliminate  risk  or  freedom 
or  enterprise.  Even  today  no  one  Is  re- 
quh'ed  to  use  the  loan  program,  and  many 
don't  because  of  inadequate  storage  mainly. 

Nature  would  still  s^ie  and  frown.  The 
blend  price  would  be  an  annual  surprise, 
eometlmee  unpleasant  The  program  would 
not  guaiantee,  but  it  would  help  stabttiae, 
Incoms:  it  would  keep  alive  every  inoentlve 
to  inrreeslng  eflolenoy.  It  should  not  slow 
down  the  eearoh  for  new  outlete  and  new 
uses.  Zt  would  not  eUminate  the  servioes  of 
those  making  a  eontrlbutlon  to  the  market- 
ing of  grain.  It  would  take  some  Ingenuity 
to  achieve  this,  but  IWA  baa  worked  weU  In 
this  reebect.  and  I  am  against  any  change  in 
that  regard  because  I  see  no  necessity  for  it. 

Above  an.  It  would  give  #heat  farmers,  at 
a  time  of  high  and  rising  oosts  and  dedining 
prioes  »nd  marketa,  a  fighting  chance  for 
survival  while  maintaining  production  at  a 
high  letel. 

Is  th4t  too  mueh  to  aikt 


Dtftik  of  MariM  Opt.  SUnloy  Canrta 
!  bKofMi 


IC^TENSXON  OP  RE&IAJRKS 

t  or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAKsaa 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  13,  1853 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unAnimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  an  arti- 
cle takdn  from  the  Topeka'(Kans. )  State 
Journal,  concerning  the  death  of  Marine 
Capt.  Stanley  Curyea  in  Korea.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  one  of  our  fine  teachers 
In  Topeka.  After  serving  with  a  fine 
record  In  World  War  n.  he  was  called 
back  into  service  while  teaching  in  the 
Hawaii  University  in  Honolulu.  Given 
a  soft  Job  in  the  Pentagon,  he  requested 
combat  duty  and  was  sent  to  Korea  last 
September.  I  believe  the  story  of  this 
boy's  sacrifice  deserves  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobp, 
as  follows: 

SrAKixr  CtniTSA  Dmr.nrxn  Sorr  Wabhxnoton 
Post— TopxKA  Msamx  Omcxa  Wro  Asxxd 
CoKBAS  Is  KnxsD  m  Koaaa  Action 

Capt.  Stanley  DeBolt  Curyea,  39,  was  killed 
in  acUon  Sunday  in  Korea  while  oommand- 
ing  his  Marine  Corps  unit  according  to  word 
received  Tueeday  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Tunle 
A.  Curyea.  of  1510  Webeter  Street  teacher  in 
Boewell  junior  High  School. 


Be  served  in  World  War  n  in  the  Padfle 
theater  and  was  commissioned  in  the  Mirlni» 
Corpe  March  28,  1944,  at  Quantico.  Va. 

His  mother  Is  vrldely  known  m  the  Topeka 
echool  system  and  was  given  a  year's  leave  of 
abeence  in  August  1950  from  BosweU  to 
accept  a  poeltion  as  teacher  in  HoUand. 

Captain  Ciiryea  was  bom  In  Alta  Vista. 
Kan..  June  26,  1923,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Topeka  schools  and  Oberlin  CoUege  at  Ober- 
lln,  Ohio.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  arte 
degree  from  Washburn  University  in  1946.  as 
a  MacVicar  scholar. 

In  1947  he  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University  and  was  on  the  faculty 
of  HawaU  University,  Honolulu,  from  1947 
to  1950.  when  he  was  again  called  to  eervioe, 
reporting  to  Washington  as  liaison  between 
Congress  and  the  Marine  Corpe. 

Because  of  his  firm  belief  in  the  United 
Nations  cause  in  Korea,  he  requested  transfer 
to  combat  and  waa  eent  to  Korea  in  Septem- 
ber 1952. 

A  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
he  sang  in  the  choir  and  in  other  mudoal 
organlBatione. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  is  survived 
tagr  two  aunts.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Burt  of  Topeka,  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Hawkinaon,  of  Fremont,  Nebr.;  an 
uncle,  C.  W.  Anderson,  of  Oklahoma  City;  and 
three  oousins. 


Tht  RtportiBt  sf  Combal-Plut  Lomm 

k   KOTM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOaTM  DAKOTA 
IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  TBI  UNITED  8TATM 

Friday,  February  13, 19S3 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  cotisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoiu)  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday,  Febru* 
ary  3.  edition  of  the  Jamestown  Sun.  In 
my  opinion,  this  editorial,  concerning 
the  reporting  of  oombat-plane  losses  In 
Korea,  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It 
poses  an  important  question,  and  one 
which  I  feel  should  be  properly  answered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

We're  buml)^. 

In  fact,  we're  fuming,  we're  storming,  and 
we're  getting  the  hottest  case  of  ulcers  that 
has  ever  pxmctured  the  walls  of  a  st<»naoh. 
This  thing  has  been  smoldering  in  our  Jour- 
nalistic souls  for  a  long  time.  We've  had  sus- 
pldons,  doubte,  and  fean.  But  now  we 
know. 

The  war  news  from  Korea,  we  feel,  la 
muffled. 

Poedbly  we  are  hypersendtlve  newsmen, 
so  familiar  with  the  daily  story  that  we  cant 
see  over  our  news  noses.  Podslbly  we  are 
making  mountains  of  molehUls.  We  don't 
think  so.    Here's  our  case: 

We  arent  quite  eo  sure  whose  fault  It  Is. 
the  united  Statee  Air  Force  or  the  Associated 
Frees,  a  worldwide  news  service  that  sucklee 
this  paper.  It  Is  Air  Force  policy  to  an- 
novmoe  United  Statee  loeeee  onoe  a  week. 
We  dont  know  all  the  reaeons  behind  that 
onoe^-week  announcement.  We  do  know 
that  it  Is  the  habit  of  any  Oovemmsnt  serv- 
ice to  cover  up  anything  reflecting  on  it. 
Maybe  they  figure  it's  bad  for  our  morale. 
That  old  eecreoy  gag  has  been  worked  many 
a  time  to  cover  up  an  error  of  decision  or  of 
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opwmtloa.     And  th»  Air  Votix  has  iMen 
gunty  M  many  times  m  anyone  elae. 

We  make  aU  of  our  ohargea  reaUslng  that 
the  AMoelated  Preaa,  of  all  the  newapapera 
and  newa  aerrloaa  In  eslstenoe.  haa  the  beat 
reoord  of  Impartiality  and  nonblaa  In  their 
■torlaa.  Bat  every  day  we  get  the  same  old 
tale:  "United  ittatea  planea  shoot  down  blah, 
blah.  Red  lOO's  In  Korea."  Day  m  and  day 
out.  that^  the  story.  We  dont  belleva  10 
percent  of  the  stories  ffled  with  Korea  dsite> 
lines  start  with  anythta^t  tise  but  "TTnited 
States  planes  today  shot  down  blah,  blah 
MZO'a.'* 

Svery  day  that  same  old  fact  that  XTnltad 
BUtea  planea  are  ahootlng  down  the  Reds  la 
pounded  Into  Amerlean  readers.  And  onoe 
»  week,  usually  burled  In  a  short  story  at 
the  bottom  of  another  ooe.  Is  the  tale  of  how 
many  Americans  died  In  thtfr  planea. 

To  ua,  that's  misrepresentation  of  the  teot 
by  repetition  of  one  fact  and  the  playing 
down  of  another  fact.  That  in  itself  fools 
the  populace  enough,  but  look  at  this  story 
reeelved  yesterday  from  Korea: 

"Saotn..— United  States  Sabre  Jels  tangled 
with  Rosslan-bullt  MIO's  aU  along  lOO  aUey 
today.  Pilots  r^Mrted  shooting  down  two 
Bed  Jets,  probably  deatroylng  another  and 
damaging  two  mare." 

Twelve  paragraphs  later  (the  last  one)  the 
story  said: 

"Combined  Kavy.  Marine,  and  Air  Force 
aircraft  loeses  were  listed  at  1.733  as  against 
793  Communist  planes  reported  as  defi- 
nitely deetroy«d  and  more  than  800  otben 
probably  destroyed  or  crippled." 

The  last  paragraph  probably  was  cut  off  by 
most  of  the  papers  using  the  story  becaxise 
It  was  at  the  very  end. 

And  yet,  it  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  story  because  It  told  of  the  U.  N.'s  losses 
as  compared  to  the  loeses  of  the  enemy. 
Somebody  Is  trying  to  keep  the  truth  from 
the  public.  Any  time  1,733  Americans  ai« 
shot  down  in  a  war,  it's  news  to  the  Amar- 
Ican  people.  Whether  it  Is  good  or  bad  news 
doesnt  enter  Into  the  picture. 

We  can  Tlsuallae  that  certain  types  of  se- 
crecy  must  be  maintained  to  protect  United 
States  lives  and  United  States  equipment. 
We  also  have  some  idea  of  the  hampering 
eondltlons  of  war  and  of  OI  red  tape  under 
which  war  correspondents  must  wcwk. 

But  we  still  want  an  answer  to  that  un- 
demanding question.  "Why?"  Why  must  It 
be  this  way?  We  will  print  fully  any  answer 
provided  either  by  the  Air  Force  or  the  AP. 
We  hope  that  answer  will  satisfy  us  and  our 
readers  that  there  Is  Justification  for  the 
burial  <a  news  of  United  States  losses. 

We  maintain  that  It  Is  our  right  to  know- 
along  with  the  Communists  who  sit  in  little 
offices  and  add  up  these  figures  and  inform 
the  CominfcHin. 

We  maintain  that  we'd  sooner  know  the 
truth — the  same  truth  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion is  built.  We  demand  an  answer  from 
either  the  Associated  Press  or  from  the  Air 
Force — whichever  Is  to  blame.  We  say  this 
knowing  that  the  Associated  Press  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  impartiality  and  a 
record  of  topnotch  news  reporting. 

But  this  is  one  thing  that  made  us  mad. 
In  fact  we're  so  dam  mad  about  this  thing 
that  we're  going  to  send  a  copy  of  this  edi- 
torial to  every  odlclal  we  can  think  of  in  the 
AMociated  Press  (main  office,  care  of  Asso- 
ciated Press.  New  York.  N.  T.).  We're  going 
to  send  it  to  Senator  Totme.  Senator  i^im>^ 
Congressman  KauaoK.  and  Congressman 
BuBoicx.  We  dont  expect  a  direct  answer, 
but,  by  goUy,  we're  going  to  send  It  to  Presi- 
dent Biaenhower. 

And  we  suggest  that  every  reader  do  the 
same  thing. 

For.  you  see,  a  news  service  can  eventually 
make  an  air  force  come  clean,  or  that  news- 
paper service  can  be  castigated  by  the  papers 
it  serves.  And  the  newspaper  can  be  made 
to  toe  the  line  by  its  readers.— X<.  C. 


IU&  Addrtu  by  Erie  S«Tw«ld  Dediac 
tk«  Waltar-McCairui  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Kxw  Toax 
Of  TBI  SBNATB  OP  1SB  UNITKD  STAiaB 

mOag,  February  15.  1953 

Ur.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Presklent,  Mr. 
Erie  Sevareld,  tbe  noted  CBS  news  ooim> 
mentator.  In  a  broadcast  on  February 
11  dlscxissed  the  Impact  of  the  MeOur- 
ran  Act  on  our  relations  with  Norway, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Mo- 
Carran  Act  provisions  dealing  with 
alien  seamen  arriving  in  American  porta. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  {Minted 
in  the  Ricoso^  as  follows: 

The  new  Ambassador  to  Norway,  rm  told, 
win  be  BIT.  Carln  Strong,  of  Taeoma.  Wash. 
If  and  when  he  replaces  Mr.  Charles  Bay, 
Btr.  Tnunan's  choice,  in  Oslo,  Strong  will 
confront  a  problem  no  other  Amerlean 
Ambassador  there  has  had  to  face  in  re- 
cent memory,  a  growing  anti-Americanism 
among  Nbrwegians,  who  have  alwajrs  regarded 
America  alnKJst  as  their  second  home. 

The  reason  for  this  U  the  M cCarran  Immi- 
gration Act  and  what  It  Is  doing  to  the  Nor- 
wegian merchant  marine  and  Norwegian 
seamen.  In  Norway  the  merchant  marine 
directly  Involves  every  other  famUy:  mer- 
chant sailing  Is  an  old  and  honorable  way 
of  life;  these  are  proud  and  respectable  men. 
largely  family  men,  quite  imlike  the  riflrafl 
found  in  some  of  the  waterfronts  of  the 
world. 

Enforcement  of  the  McCarran  Act  In  Amer- 
lean  ports  has  resxilted  in  starUing  expe- 
riences for  these  sailors,  the  stories  of  which 
are  now  spreading  through  every  farm  and 
hamlet  in  Norway.  The  act  Is  designed,  of 
course,  to  keep  subversives  and  other  unde- 
sirables out  of  this  country.  Under  the  act, 
no  foreign  seaman  can  remain  here  more 
than  29  days. 

Consider  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Norwegians  alone.  Not  long  ago  Immigra- 
tion police  tried  to  search  the  Norwegian 
Seamen's  Home  in  Baltimore.  There  was  a 
strong  protest  and  they  left.  Last  Simday 
police  stopped  and  cross-examined  the  wor- 
shipers as  they  walked  out  erf  the  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore.  If  a 
seaman  gets  sick  and  overstays  the  29  days, 
he  can  be  put  on  mils  Island  to  await 
deportation;  among  the  others,  there  are 
about  a  dosen  Norwegian  sailors  imprisoned 
on  the  island  now  because  they  were  unable 
to  sign  on  a  ship  within  the  time  limit.  Two 
young  men  voluntarUy  went  to  the  immi- 
gration office  when  2  of  their  29  days  stUl 
remained.  Yet  they  were  immediately  taken 
to  EUls  Island.  A  few  weeks  ago,  11  crew- 
men asked  to  sign  off  the  merchant  ship 
PleaaantvUle  when  it  reached  Boston.  They 
had  been  at  sea  2  years  and  were  ready  to 
fly  home  to  Korway.  Tlie  Scandinavian 
shipping  authority  sent  11  men  to  Bostom 
to  replace  them.  Ttiese  11  boarded  the  ship; 
then  immigration  niHHft^f  refused  to  allow 
9  of  the  original  11  to  get  off.  No  reasons 
were  given.  The  ship  Is  now  heading  for  the 
Jto  East,  Its  captain  paying  for  the  extra 
xmm  and  also  violating  security  rules  on 
lifeboat  space.  Those  9  men  may  not  see 
their  families  for  another  2  years. 

Many  foreign  seamen  are  not  signing  off  In 
American  ports  even  when  allowed  to,  he- 
cause  they  dare  not.    They  have  no  way  at 


knowing  wtieUier ^nry  can  s^  tm'at^'& 
time  to  avoid  Imprisonment.  Foreign  ships 
can  no  longer  put  Into  American  docks  for 
repairs  if  the  repafav  take  more  than  2t  daya. 
In  order  to  get  out  in  time,  bo'iUBs  have 
signed  on  as  deckhands:  electricians  aa  maaa 
boys,  losing  stattis  and  pay. 

Interrogations  under  the  new  law  have 
not  yet  dlacovered  one  Communist  among 
Nonrsgian  seamen;  there  may  be  some  Reds 
among  them,  but  the  real  Oommxinitta.  of 
course,  simply  deny  it.  Many  American  Im- 
migration oOelals  detest  what  they  muat  do 
under  this  law  aa  mxioh  aa  do  the  vletlma. 
For  example,  there  are  women  eai  iliig  on 
Norwegian  ships  aa  meas  stewarda  or  radio 
operators;  this  la  a  familiar  and  raapaetabia 
earear  in  Nonray.  When  they  rea^  AaMrtea, 
theae  women  are  aaked  if  they  have  ever 
engaged  in  prostitution;  men  are  aaked  whan 
they  laat  vlaltad  a  brothel.  If  they  Intend  to 
commit  bigamy  in  thla  country,  and  so  on. 
The  complications  and  humiliations  have 
reached  the  point  where  some  Scandinavian 
maritime  ondals  believe  that  Amerlean  trada 
with  that  part  at  the  world  wlU  be  aerk»Mly 
affected. 

Meanwhile,  stories  about  the  humlllatloiia 
suffered  by  their  aeamen  have  apread 
throughout  Norway.  It  haa  now  become  a 
popular  byword  with  them  that  life  In  aa 
American  pcx-t  Is  like  their  life  under  the 
German  occupation  of  Norway.  One  Nor- 
wegian official  put  it  this  way.  "Tou  may  aa 
well  close  down  your  Amolcan  information 
services  In  Norway;  as  long  as  this  goee  on.** 
he  said,  "they  are  fighting  a  losing  battle 
for  the  good  will  of  my  people." 


Norwefiaa  View  ef  tk«  McCarraa  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 

or 

HON.  FRANQS  E.  WALTER 

or  rxmrsTLVAitiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTAtTVES 

Monday,  February  16,  ifSJ 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoko,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Norwegian  newspaper: 
NoawxauN  Vixw  or  McCaxxait  Act 
To  the  BraiDa  or  tbb  Nxw  Toax  Txicxa: 

To  many  Americans  it  may  be  a  surprise  to 
learn  that  during  some  months  more  Nor- 
wegian ships  enter  New  York  than  American. 
When,  therefore,  Norway  says  that  the  Mc- 
Carran Act  is  not  bad.  it  Is  news.  A  front- 
page article  to  this  effect  Is  to  be  found  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Nordlsk  Tldende,  the  laigsat 
Norwegian  language  paper  outside  of  Nor- 
way. In  this  article  reference  Is  made  to 
statements  by  the  Norwegian  Consulate  Oen- 
eral  in  New  York  as  well  as  by  leaders  of  sea- 
men's organizations  and  others.  All  agree 
that  the  law  la  not  too  difficult  to  comply 
with  and  has  not  caused  any  major  diffi- 
culties. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Nordlsk  Tldende  tha 
editor,  Carl  Soyland.  has  a  two-colvmin  edi- 
torial in  which  he  reachee  the  same  conclu- 
sion after  a  critical  discussion  of  the  various 
opposing  voices  which  have  been  heard.  Thla 
is  remarkable,  considering  that  Norway  today 
Is  number  three  of  the  seafaring  nations  of 
the  world  as  to  tonnage,  and  if  modem 
equipment  and  efficiency  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count, she  Is  more  likely  number  one. 

When  thus  the  Norwegians,  who  are  the 
leaders  on  the  sea,  say  that  our  new  law  ia 
satisfactory,  we  may  take  the  hue  and  cry 
from  others  with  a  grain  of  salt  and  con- 
gratulate our  lawmakers  on  a  Job  weU  done. 

MAomm  Bjormdai.. 

WsBHAWxxw,  K.  J.,  January  11,  i»»3. 
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(Itanalafead  from  Rordlak  Tldende.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  of  January  1.  19631 

V  McCabbah  Law  Dm  Nor  9rov  NoawaoiAif  8xa- 
KKir  IN  New  Toax— Ths  Naw  la 
TiON  Law  Poacam  a  Paw  Dblats  Wmt 
ABanrAU.  but  Onnawiaa  Tmmm  Am  Bvm- 

KIKO  MOBB  8MO0TMLT  THAW,  PhOUM.  Sx- 
PBCTKO.  TXX  NOBWaaiAM  COMSOtATB  SSIS 

After  the  first  half  doaan  vtofa  of  Nor- 
wegian veesels  at  New  York  since  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  Immigration  law,  it  la  the 
opinion  of  Norwegian  drelea  hare  "every- 
thing will  work  out  all  right.**  That  la  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  unsaalnaaB  la  Europe 
9>  about  the  new  MeCarran-Walter  law.  which 
became  effective  on  December  M  and  which, 
as  Is  maintained,  haa  been  carried  too  far. 

This  law.  which  mainly  appllaa  to  immi- 
grants to  that  country.  Indudea  alao  the  re- 
lations of  foreign  aeamen  with  the  United 
Stataa  authorlUee.  and  It  is  that  part  of  the 
.  law  which  caused  laat  moath^  tranaatlantlc 
controveralea. 

The  checkup  on  seaman  alms  pria&arUy  at 
refusing  shore  leave  in  American  ports  to 
members  of  or  sympathlaers  with  Commu- 
nist Parties  or  organizations.  Then,  to  peo- 
ple with  specifically  described  diseases  or 
prison  sentences. 

The  Norwegian  consxilate  reports  that  the 
first  few  days  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  they  were  busy  with  passport  renewals. 
One  of  the  conditloiu  for  shore  leave  Is  a 
passport  valid  for  at  least  0  months. 

Herefore  the  only  provision  that  kept  Nor- 
wegian seamen  out  was  an  obsolete  passport. 
and  that  was  quickly  taken  care  of,  either  by 
the  captain  taking  the  passport  to  the  con- 
sulate or  by  someone  from  the  consulate 
going  abofuti  the  vessel. 

"This  Is  easier  than  people  may,  perhaps, 
have  thought,"  they  said  at  the  cotuulate. 

The  same  was  reported  by  Harry  Nilsson, 
secretary  of  the  State  Welfare  Council  for 
the  Merchant  Marine.  New  York  office. 
"Everything  is  going  all  right;  there  Is  no 
stopping  the  men.  There  is  no  unpleasant- 
ness, and  I  do  not  see  that  the  law  has 
created  any  difficulty  for  us." 

"The  processing  took  a  little  longer  in  the 
ease  of  the  first  Norwegian  ship,  people  from 
the  Norwegian  Seamen's  Church  said,  who 
send  representatives  aboard  all  Norwegian 
vessels.  But  everything  worked  out  all  right. 
Aboard  the  Black  Hatch  the  checkup  was  ef- 
fected in  six  groups;  aboard  the  Norindo  in 
three:  but  aboard  the  Femtjord.  It  was 
"almost  Uke  in  the  old  daya."  Not  only  was 
It  easy  to  arrange  for  shore  leave,  but  paying 
off  also  went  off  painlessly,  it  was  reported. 

According  to  reports,  an  American  immi- 
gration Inspector  Is  alleged  to  have  said  that 
Scandinavian  seamen  will  be  treated  "no 
different  than  before." 

It  has  been  the  experience  thus  far  that 
the     Norwegian    seamen     apparently     tend 
'  toward  the  same  opinion. 

Among  other  vessels  which  arrived  in  port 
within  the  first  few  days  after  the  law  became 
effective  were  the  Giml«.  the  Black  Tern, 
and  the  Ma/alda. 


Radio  Broadcast  Entitled  ''Jewisk  Life 
Profram" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OXXGON 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIXD  6TATBS 

Friday,  February  13,  19S3 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

..   unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

:  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  text  of  a 

radio    program    enUUed    "Jewish   Life 


Program."  broadcast  over  Station  KPOJ. 
PortlAnd.  Oreg.,  on  January  11  and 
January  18.  1958.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  sponsors  of  the  Jewish  Life  Program, 
becauise  I  believe  the  program  shows  that 
it  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding-  of  one  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  America  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  dvil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  radio  broadcasts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RicokD.  as  follows: 

AMMouNcxa.  This  Is  the  Jewish  Life  Pro- 
gram, a  baU-hour  pubUc-aervloe  feature,  pre- 
aantadl  by  radio  statkm  KPOJ.  In  oooperaUon 
with  the  Jewlah  community  of  Portland. 
Thla  ^roftam  Is  daalgned  to  bring  to  you 
the  llih.  the  thought,  the  acUvmea.  and  the 
faith  of  the  Jewlah  people.  The  topic  for 
diaeuaalon  tonight  la  "The  Mifwrfng  and 
Influence  of  Jewlah  Law." 

Appearing  on  tonight's  panel  are  Babbl 
lamaa  I.  Gordon,  of  Congregation  Shaarle 
Torah:  BabM  Philip  Klelnman,  of  Congrega- 
tion Neveh  Zedek;  and  Rabbi  JuUua  J.  Nodel. 
of  Temple  Beth  Israel. 

Our  guest  panelist  this  evening  Is  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Welnstein.  prominent  Portland 
attorney.  Mr.  David  Robinson  Is  the  mod- 
erator.   And  now.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Robinson.  As  you  have  Just  heard,  the 
topic  (or  discussion  tonight  Is  "The  Mean- 
ing .and  Influence  of  Jewish  Law."  Society 
cannot  exist  without  law  and  order,  and  it 
cannot  advance  without  vlgoroxis  innova- 
tioiu.  Religions  and  governments  guide 
themselves  by  rules.  No  people  were  ever 
better  than  their  laws,  although  many  have 
been  worse.  Before  beginning  this  evening's 
discussion,  I  will  ask  Rabbi  Gordon  to  pre- 
sent us  a  brief  introduction  of  the  subject. 
Rabbi  Gordon. 

Rabbi  OoeDOM.  lliank  you,  Mr.  Robinson; 
In  our  Hebrew  vocabulary  we  have  two  words 
slgniftlng  law.  They  are  "Halacha"  and 
"din."  The  word  "Halacha"  ia  derived  from 
the  wiird  "haloch,"  to  walk,  and  is  xised  in 
the  setose  of  indicating  "a  way  of  life,"  or  a 
norm :  of  practice.  The  contributlcm  of 
Halacha  to  the  development  of  religion  Is 
that  it  became  the  means  for  absorbing  the 
currents  of  social  behavior  into  the  purpose - 
fulneaa  of  spirit.  It  gave  to  religlcm  at  once 
a  plasticity  and  concreteneas  through  which 
it  coiHd  dally  stimulate  men  to  service  of 
God.  It  was  the  Halacha.  with  its  minutiae 
of  regulations  and  prohibitions,  that  was  able 
to  channel  the  loftiness  and  abstractness  of 
our  religion  into  the  toll  and  pleasure  of 
htiman  living.  It,  therefore,  became  that 
element  in  Jewish  religious  creativity  that 
has  enabled  the  Jewish  people  to  experience 
and  partake  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  In  the 
details  of  their  dally  lives. 

The  word  "din"  means  Judgment.  One  of 
our  sages  in  the  tractate  called  "Ethics  of  the 
Fathers,"  states  that  the  world  owes  its  sta- 
bility to  three  things:  Truth,  Judgment,  and 
peace.  Judgment,  meaning  the  authority 
vested  in  a  person  or  persons  to  decide  liti- 
gation. The  Talmud,  Judaism's  voluminous 
work  jof  law  and  lore,  carries  this  thought 
further  by  saying  that  the  Judge  who  per- 
forms his  duties  conscientiously,  and  deliv- 
ers "din  emet,"  true  Judgment,  Is  as  great 
as  if  he  had  participated  in  the  creation  of 
the  vfiorld. 

Today  we  live  in  an  age  of  democracy, 
when  the  doctrines  of  universallsm  and  glob- 
alism  are  set  upon  high  banners.  Emphasis 
is  continually  placed  on  those  elements  in 
national  cultxires  that  reflect  the  common 
ties  Uetween  men  of  all  races  and  creeds.  In 
this  connection,  the  law  as  foimd  in  the 
Bible  can  rightly  be  considered  the  fore- 
runner of  all  modem  Jurisprudence.  The 
great  democratic  ideals  and  social  truths  of 
the  judiciary,  as  we  examine  them,  will  be 
found  to  have  their  basis  in  the  tenant  din 
or  the  law  of  the  Torah. 


Points  of  departure  for  dlaeusalon: 
1.  Other  concepta  of  Halacha. 

3.  It  haa  often  be«a  obearrad  erttioaUy 
the  Jewlah  law  la  overburdened  with  legal- 
tern— which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  law. 

8.  Humaaltarlab  aapecta  of  Halacha  and 
dtai. 

4.  Sanaa  of  ^latlce  In  the  BIhla. 

6.  Biblical  Influence  on  modMix  oourt  pro- 
oaduraa. 

t 

Mr.  BoamaoN.  Mr.  Welnstein.  aa  a  lay  par- 
Bon.  could  you  give  ua  a  more  speel&o  and 
succinct  definition  of  Balacha> 

Ur.  Wmmam.  Tee.  Mr.  Ro*>la8on.  X  be- 
lieve that  Rabbi  Gordon  haa  given  iw  a  rather 
adequate  definition  of  that  term  in  Ita  gan- 
aral  senae.  that  la.  that  you  may  generally 
define  Halacha  as  the  totaUty  of  Jewish  Ufe. 
but.  ^pacifically.  I-  would  aay  that  Halacha 
deala  with  the  laws  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  which  Jewish  chastity,  property,  con- 
tracts, negligence,  damagea.  domeetlc  rela- 
tions, crimes,  evidence— in  short,  the  gamut 
of  basic  jurisprudence. 

n 

Mr.  RaenfBON.  Mr.  Welnstein,  It  Is  often 
mentioned  that  Jewish  law  was  a  law  of 
vengeance,  and  one  usually  points  to  the 
Scriptural  passage,  where  it  Is  said:  "An  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  U  that  con. 
cept  true? 

Mr.  WxmsTEnr.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  concep- 
tion that  Jewish  law  and  Its  system  of  Juris- 
prudence is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  venge- 
ance is  entirely  erroneous  and  those  who 
point  to  the  passage  that  you  have  Just 
quoted,  fall  to  read  the  entire  passage  and 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  Talmud. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Leviticus  34  does 
have  this  passage:  "As  a  man  maim  hla 
neighbor,  as  he  has  done,  so  shall  It  be  done 
to  hhn;  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth;  as  he  has  maimed  a  man  so  shall 
it  be  rendered  unto  him."  But,  you  must 
remember  that  the  passage  from  Leviticus 
was  dealing  with  the  law  of  damages  for 
personal  injuries  sustained,  and  there  fol- 
lows in  the  passage  a  detailed  statement  as 
to  what  damages  he  is  to  recover  for  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  a  broken  leg,  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. The  Gemara,  which  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  serlpt\iral  portion,  says:  'Xet  not 
this  enter  your  mind.  Tou  miight  think  that 
where  he  put  out  his  eye,  the  offender's  eye 
should  be  put  out,  or  where  he  cut  off  his 
arm,  the  offender's  arm  should  be  cut  off. 
Not  so.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  smiting  a 
beast,  compensation  is  to  be  paid,  so  also 
in  the  case  of  smiting  a  man,  compensation 
is  to  be  paid. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  Jewish  faith 
that  every  human  being  is  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  therefore  each  human 
being  by  reason  of  birth  Is  endowed  with  the 
unalienable  right  to  a  Ufe  of  which  no  man  is 
permitted  to  deprive  him.  Since  man  knows 
he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  the  body 
of  every  human  being  is  sacred.  Any  injury 
committed  upon  his  person  is  therefore  sn 
act  of  irreverence,  for,  in  reality,  the  destruc- 
tion of  another's  limb  is  tantamount  to  tak- 
ing a  part  of  his  body,  and  U  the  destruction 
of  a  part  of  his  life. 

m 

Mr.'RoaaraoM.  Mr.  Welnstein,  can  you  give 
us  any  specific  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
the  Jewish  law  upon  modem  Amerlean  law 
and  court  procsdtiref 

Mr.  WBDrsTxxN.  Mr.  Robinson,  there  are 
many  such  instances,  but  because  of  time 
limitation,  I  will  point  to  one  or  two: 

In  Deuteronomy  16,  it  commands:  "At  the 
end  of  every  7  years  ye  shall  make  a  release 
that  which  he  has  lent  to  bis  neighbor."  We 
flnd  here  what  I  believe  to  be  the  earliest 
promulgation   of   a  statute   of   limitations. 

Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the 
law  of  equity,  as  established  in  American 
Jurisprudence.    It  springs  directly  from  the 
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JtowliSi  iMr  that  required  paymeoit  tiy  k  re- 
cipient for  au  itaieii  rendered  or  ecu  per- 
iormed  for  lUa  benefit  by  another  without 
hi*  reqneat.  The  obligation  stems  not  from 
an  Implied  promise  to  pay.  but  from  the 
fundamental  principle  that  no  one  should 
be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  another  with- 
out oompeoeatlon— <or  to  do  so  is  inherently 
unjtart. 

Topic:  "The  Bible  In  Jewish  Life.*  Ap- 
pearing on  program  panel  are  Rabbi  James  I. 
Oordon,  of  Congregation  Shaarle  Tor  ah; 
Rabbi  Philip  Klelnman.  of  Ckmgregatlon 
Neveh  Zedek:  and  Babbl  Julius  J.  Model,  of 
Temple  Beth  Irsael.  Quest  panelist  Is  Prof. 
John  Anderson,  head,  department  of  religion. 
Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Christian  educator 
and  scholar.  Mr.  Dayld  Robinson  Is  modera- 
tor. 

Good  evening.  We  Jews  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God  and  accordingly  It  Is  to 
be  studied  and  the  precepts  It  contains  are 
to  be  observed  and  loved.  It  seems  strange 
therefore  to  learn  that  many  Christians  do 
not  know  that  the  Holy  Book  of  the  Jews 
Is  the  Bible.  I  have  often  wondered  Just 
who  deserves  the  title  "peculiar  people," 
those  of  us  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  holy 
writ  and  obey  its  teachings,  or  those  of  us 
Who  say  they  believe  the  Bible  to  be  holy 
writ  but  disobey  its  f-nnnmatif^Tn4>nt>, 

I  will  ask  Rabbi  Klelnman  to  present  a 
brief  introduction  of  our  subject  for  this 
evening's  dlsciiaslon.    Rabbi  Klelnman. 

Rabbi  Kvamukit.  Out  of  ancient  Palestine, 
now  Israel,  whence  In  the  coxirse  of  time  three 
world  religions,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Is- 
lam (should  be  Judaism.  Christianity,  and  Is- 
lam) emerged,  came  the  Torah.  better  known 
as  the  Book  of  Books,  or  the  Bible— the  most 
popular  book  In  the  world,  maintaining  lt» 
place  as  best-seller  for  almost  20  centuries, 
circulation  this  year  about  30  million  copies. 
This  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  and  Is  the  basic 
source  of  Jewish  life.    Over  the  Ark  (in  the 
temple)  Is  an  ever-btvnlng  lamp  or  eternal 
light — a   reminder,   which  Illuminated    the 
Tabernacle    and    the    Temple    In    ancient 
times,  symbolic  equally  of  the  \inquench- 
able  Ught  of  the  Book— the  Bible.     To  aU 
Seneratlons  of  Jews,  the  Bible  has  been  the 
word  of  God  destined  In  the  end  to  regen- 
erate nian  and  society.    Not  only  does  the 
Bible  dominate  Jewish  life.  It  dominates  all 
existence.     Prom  century  to  century,   even 
imto  this  day.  through  the  fairest  regions  of 
civilization,  its  Infiuence  has  not  diminished. 
Its  visions  of  life  mold  states  and  societies. 
As  Jews  our  great  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  is  that  we  gave  to  the  world 
the    WOTd    of    God — the    Bible.     We    Jews 
stormed  Heaven  to  snatch  down  this  heaven- 
ly gift.     We  threw  ourselves  Into  the  breach 
and  covered  it  with  our  bodies  against  every 
attack.    We   allowed  ourselves   to   be  slain 
in  hundreds  and  thousands — even  In  oill- 
Ilons — rather  than  become  unfaithful  to  it. 
We  bore  witness  to  Its  truth  and  we  watched 
over  its  purity. 

Echo  Voicx.  "I  shaU  not  die.  but  Uve;  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Robinson.  Good  evening.  The  Jewish 
community  of  Portland  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  radio  station  KPOJ  for  this 
opporttinity  to  present  to  the  public  a  pro- 
gram of  Jewish  life. 

<toly  through  understanding  can  there  be 
peace.  We  are  Uvlng  In  an  age  of  unrest. 
suspicion,  and  divisiveness.  Though  we  all 
believe  God  Is  Pather  of  all  men  we  do  not 
always  prove  our  belief  by  acting  la  the 
^>lrlt  of  brotherhood. 

This  U  a  program  of  understanding 
through  education.  For  many  centuries  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  faithful  to  a  re- 
ligion and  a  way  of  life  in  the  face  of  dlfll- 
cultgr,  homelessness,  persecution,  and  suffer- 
ing. But  they  have  survived  becaiise 
throughout  the  centuries  the  Jewish  people 
have  sung  out  the  words  from  the  Book  of 
Paalms:  "i  »hall  not  die,  but  live;  and  de- 
clare the  works  of  the  Lord." 


laapn  been  the  ovtstaadlng  champions 
of  religion,  of  righteousness,  of  Uberty,  of 
mercy,  ot  all  those  values  which  dictators 
tried  to  destroy  in  order  to  enslave  mankind. 
Unwittingly,  these  tyrants  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  unique  contributions  which 
Judaism  has  made  to  the  life  of  humanity 
and  which  we  believe  the  Jewish  people  will 
jet  in  an  even  greater  measure  make. 

The  very  foundations  of  JewUh  faith  and 
life  were  erected  In  an  eternal  city  known 
to  the  world  as  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  of 
ancient  times  cried  out;  Tor  out  of  Zlon 
shall  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

Rabbi  NoxL.  Here  preached  the  prophets 
saying:  "Let  Justice  well  up  as  waters  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream."  Men 
came  from  all  corners  of  the  world  to  light 
each  other  here.  Lawrence  set  out  for  the 
desert  from  here  and  General  Allenby  en- 
tered the  city  on  foot  after  his  Australian 
cavalry  had  pushed  back  the  Turk. 

Rabbi  OoBSON.  Jerusalem  on  the  pages  of 
history  has  been  a  city  of  endless  contention 
between  military  empires,  religions,  cultures. 
Here  the  old  gods  lost  out  to  one  God.  Here 
faith  fought  heresy  and  heresy  became  faith. 
With  lives  claimed  at  each  point  of  debate. 
Here  the  nomad  clashed  with  the  settler,  the 
West  with  the  Orient,  the  machine  gun  with 
the  feudal  era.  Kvery  religion  has  suffered 
here  and  caused  suffering  to  others. 

Rabbi  KuiNicAN.  Is  it  not  a  paradox,  then, 
that  this  city  should  have  been  called 
Terushalayim.  the  City  of  Peace?  Is  U  not 
unusual  that  this  city  should  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  world  religion.  The  slaughter 
ground  for  so  much  organized  murder  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  yet  it  is  called  the  City 
of  Peace.  For  3,000  years  Jerxisalem  has  been 
fought  over  in  the  name  of  one  god  or 
another. 

Men  of  the  Stone  Age  lived  here  and  wor- 
shipped here  and  worshipped  nature,  fol- 
lowed by  neolithic  man. 

Barbarism  finally  gave  way  to  what  the  his- 
torians like  to  call  clvilixatlon. 

And  for  a  time  this  place  of  hllla  and 
valleys  was  named  Salem — ^"Shalom"  in  He- 
t««w.  <*  "Peace."  But  soon  men  known  as 
Canaanltes  were  fighting  men  known  as  Ama- 
rttes  fOTthe  city.  Next  it  was  Babylonians 
versus  Egyptians.  Then  shepherd  kings  came 
from  the  north  and  drove  everyone  else  away. 


A  New  Tariff  Article 


KX'IENSION  OF  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  13.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  develop  some  new 
approaches  more  in  line  with  modem 
tlilnking  on  International  questions  to 
the  very  old  problems  of  protective  tariff. 

Therefore,  an  article  by  Jack  Pickett 
published  in  the  California  Parmer,  on 
the  subject  of  "A  New  Tariff  Idea," 
should  be  of  interest  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  it  In  the  Appendix  of 

the   CONGRESSIONAI,   RkCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors 
as  follows: 

(From  the  California  Farmer  of  January  24. 

1968] 

A  Nkw  Takut  Ina 

(By  Jack  T.  Pickett) 

They  called  it  one  of  the  sMMt  masterful 

presentaUons  ever  made  before  the  Tariff 


jDnmmfMton.  "Casey**  X  M.  Joan,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
daUon.  was  expoiuiding  the  theory  of  pacity 
tariff.  Ha  applied  it  ta  wool,  but  it  also 
would  work  for  othsr  agricultural  products. 
Some  of  Casey's  opening  remarks  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oallfomla  Wool 
Growers  Association  were  both  informative 
and  entertaining.  Casey  oaade  a  duU  sub- 
ject very  good  listening. 

He  said  that  unless  we  are  able  to  take 
tariffs  out  of  the  realm  of  international  and 
political  footbaU,  many  industries  and 
American  labor  as  well  will  continue  to  suffer. 
First  of  all,  Casey  took  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  commonly  known  as  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Oteey 
says,  "The  father  of  this  monstrosity  Is  for- 
naer  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  HuU,  who 
stated  time  after  time.  Its  (the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements)  support  U  only  urged  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  deal  with  a  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  emergency  situa- 
tion'." It  has  had  a  turbulent  history  and  Is 
called  a  must  piece  of  legislation  fdr  n- 
newal  in  June  1958. 

Casey  wrote  to  H.  W.  Grimes,  editor  of  the 
WaU  Street  Jotimal.  and  asked  him  if  In  his 
opinion  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  had 
lessened  trade  barriers  in  the  world.  Grimes 
answered,  "I  will  agree  with  you  that  the 
lowering  of  our  tariff  barriers  has  not  re- 
sulted in  freeing  international  trade 
throughout  the  world  as  a  whole.  You  are 
quite  right  that  restrictions,  picrticularly 
since  the  war.  have  increased  not  decreased." 
Casey  says  this  lowering  of  barriers  has 
been  a  one-way  street  with  the  United  States 
doing  most  of  the  lowerii^.  We  are  ooa  of 
the  lowest,  if  not  the  lowest,  tariff  country  In 
the  world.  The  average  rate  applying  to 
tariffs  coUectsd  on  aU  ImporU  coming  into 
the  United  States  is  about  5^  par«ent:  Into 
Canada,  10.2  percent;  Italy,  ii  jMrcant- 
United  Kingdom.  11  percent;  France,  lli 
PMoent;  Australia.  17.1  percent;  Mexico,  aajl 
percent;  and  India.  26.3  percent.  Thsae  fig- 
ures do  not  tell  the  entire  story.  On  top 
of  the  big  tariffs  theee  countries  ^Jmf  pUe 
import  Ucenses,  embargoes,  and  cutxvncy 
manipulations. 

So  far  this  has  been  past  history,  bat  now 
we  come  to  a  new  concept  In  the  field  of 
tariffs.  This  new  gimmick  Is  called  parity 
tariff  and  was  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»49  by  Congress- 
man W.  A.  D'Ewsar.  c€  Montana,  in  the 
82d  Congress. 

The  Idea  is  basically  quite  simple.  Tlje 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  makes  support  avail- 
able to  the  commodity.  He  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  parity  price 
for  the  season.  The  oonunodlty  being  Im- 
ported into  this  oountry  is  then  taxed  any 
additional  duty  needed  to  bring  the  price  up 
to  our  parity  price. 

i^n  example  of  the  way  the  program  might 
work  was  outlined  by  Jones.  Suppose  the 
parity  price  on  half-blood  wool  (ao-62's)  Is 
•1.65  per  clean  pound,  Boston.  A  compa- 
rable foreign  wool  Is  purchased  and  landed 
In  bond  (no  duty)  at  •1.166  per  clean  pound 
(cost  In  American  dollars).  To  this  price 
would  be  added  the  present  applicable  duty 
of  25Va  cento  a  dean  pound,  making  a  total 
of  ^1.41.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  parity 
price  U  24  cento  above  the  foreign  wool  duty 
paid.  Therefore,  the  customs  official  would 
coUect  the  24  cents  at  the  same  time  the  26% 
cento  was  collected. 

In  conclusion.  Jones  says  he  thinks  the 
^an  has  the  following  advantages:  It  would 
be  simple.  It  would  save  taxpayers'  money. 
Add  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
Remove  wool  growers  from  the  subsidized 
class.  Would  not  stop  needed  importation  of 
WOOL  Tend  to  stabUixe  prices.  Encourage 
inereaaed  production.  Conform  with  the  ex- 
preased  and  Implied  objectives  of  both 
political  parties. 
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KXTENSION  OP  RBiARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


IN  THE  SBf  AIV  OF  THE  UMITBD  STAIES 

Friday.  February  13,  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRo  an  edi« 
torial.  entitled  "Boost  for  Soil  Conserva- 
tion." that  appeared  In  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital  on  February  9 
concerning  S.  379,  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced on  January  IS  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  fanners  on  acount  of  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoso, 
as  follows: 

Boo«r  worn  Soil  Consoivatioiv 

For  a  kmg  time  the  farmers  of  this  State 
and  the  Middle  West  have  been  complaining 
about  the  vast  sums  spent  for  sou  conser- 
vation thst  did  not  conserve  and  for  dams 
that  still  let  the  water  carry  the  soU  from 
the  hills.  In  the  meantinae.  the  rolling  hUls 
continue  to  loae  their  soU  and  the  only  thing 
that  wlU  prevent  it — contour  grading — was 
and  is  being  too  much  neglected. 

The  farmers  at  this  State  soon  found  that 
when  they  made  large  expenditures  to  buUd 
and  construct  contour  terraces  and  thereby 
save  our  soU  for  the  benefit  of  generations 
yet  to  come,  they  could  not  deduct  the  same 
from  their  income  tax.  The  theory  of  the 
Government  has  been  and  stUl  is  that  this  is 
a  capital  Investment;  although  soil  saved  on 
the  Kansas  farm  is  saved  forever  and  soil  car- 
ried to  the  delta  stays  there  forever. 

Senator  Aimarw  Schocppcl  has  introduced 
Senate  blU  S.  379  Into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  where  It  has  been  twice  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Dollar  for  dollar  this  biU  wlU  probably  save 
more  sou  than  aU  other  soU  conservation 
projecto  put  together.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
understsjid  why  the  Government  has  always 
Insisted  on  classifying  the  building  of  ter- 
races as  a  capital  Investment.  Food  grown 
on  redeemed  farming  land  is  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  hiunan  race  and  world.  It  is  not  just 
a  benefit  to  the  landowner  whoae  work  and 
labor  places  it  there,  but  is  equally,  if  not  a 
greater  benefit,  to  our  expanding  pop\ilation 
which  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  6.000 
a  day  in  the  United  States.  It  U  highly 
probable  that  this  will  result  in  more  soU 
conservation  In  Kansas  than  anything  that 
has  yet  been  done  and  not  cause  the  Govern- 
ment to  directly  pay  out  of  the  Treasury 
one  cent.  Quite  true  It  is  an  income  tax  de- 
duction and.  therefore,  might  be  argued  to 
indirectly  cost  the  Government  something. 
However,  the  anK>u|it  of  wealth  produced  by 
the  foods  which  can  be  grown  on  this  sal- 
vaged land  exceeds  that  man3rfold.  and  any- 
thing that  feeds  the  world  is  a  blessing. 

We  think  Mr.  Schocfpzl  has  Introduced 
one  of  the  most  progressive  measures  that 
has  yet  been  introduced  for  the  conservation 
of  sou  in  agricultural  Amoica.  ThU  blU  In 
no  way  interferes  with  the  assistance  the 
Government  may  desire  to  give  to  further 
facilitate  terracing  and  soil  conservation. 

We  tnist  and  hope  that  the  Kansas  delega- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  wUl  give 
their  loyal  support  to  this  progressive 
zneas\ire. 

The  increasing  of  our  capacity  to  produce 
foods  WlU  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
enable  us  to  enjoy  a  rapidly  expanding  poim- 
lation.— Ed  Booney. 

XCIX-^pp. 41^ 


Am  Hitptmitak  Tax-C«llcctii« 
Afency 


•EXTENSION  OP  FmyfARBTI 

I^N.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nxwuia 
Of  Ta  BEMATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I   Friday.  February  Ii.  1953 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rccoao  an  article  by  Rep- 
resentative Cam.  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska, 
entitled  "Needed:  An  Independ«it  Tax- 
Collecting  Agency."  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Nkssb:  Ah  IxamraMsmxn  Tax-Cau,BCTnto 
AoxjrcT — Ststbm  or  Consistxmt  Laws  ahd 
RastrxjinoMa  Is  Bx^xnacD  ni  Faamss  to 

THX  TaXPSTCB 

(By  Hon.  CsBL  T.  Cdstxb.  of  Nebraska) 

Our  tax  laws  are  like  Topey;  they  just 
grew.  When  wars,  emergencies — ^real  and 
unreal — aiMl  spending  sprees  have  made  more 
revenue  necessary,  toxes  have  been  added 
and  rates  have  been  Increased.  It  Is  quite 
logical'  that  the  procedures  for  collecting 
taxes  and  the  organisation  of  our  tax-ooUect- 
ing  machinery  have  not  been  the  best  be- 
cause «f  the  way  our  tax  program  has  grown. 
Bcamination  and  reorganization  are  always 
in  order. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  the  months  and  years 
that  lie  Immediately  ahead,  the  tax  burden 
upon  the  American  people  and  upon  our 
system  of  privste  enterprise  can  be  sub- 
stantltlly  reduced,  and  that  such  reorganiza- 
tion WlU  be  made  as  wUl  result  in  a  better 
and  fairer  system  of  tax  coUectlng  under  law. 

For  many  months,  the  American  people 
have  been  shocked  by  the  revelation  of  scan- 
dals in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  review  the  cases  you 
have  read  about  and  that  you  have  heard 
about.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  wrong- 
doing and  the  maladministration  were  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  call  not  only  for  a 
thorough  housecleaning  but  for  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  our  system  of  tax  coUectlixg. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  tax  scandals  shows  that 
the  center  of  the  laxness,  favoritism,  and 
corruption  was  at  the  top  level.  High  offi- 
cials m  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
In  the  Treasury  Department  were  responsible, 
to  a  very  large  degree,  for  the  conditions  that 
were  permitted  to  develop. 

To  discharge  the  Incompetent  and  tmfalth- 
f\il  and  to  punish  the  guilty  is  not  enough. 
We  must  make  those  changes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  thoee  scandals 
not  only  now,  but  for  the  years  to  come. 
If  the  American  taxpaying  public  loses  all  of 
ito  confidence — it  has  lost  a  good  deal — in  the 
fairness  and  honesty  of  those  in  charge  of  our 
tax  collections,  our  very  Government  Is  in 
Jeopardy. 

The  question  of  reorganization  in  this  field 
is  something  that  has  not  gone  without  at- 
tention in  the  Inunedlate  past.  Most  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  In  this  field,  as 
well  as  the  internal  reorganization  carried 
out  by  the  agencies  themselves,  have  had  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  political  hand 
of  the  Treasury  Department  over  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  These  measures  have 
been  designed  to  make,  and  did  make,  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue  more  subservient 
to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Sec- 
retary* 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  has  been  the 
wrong  approach,  that  we  must  now  intjceed 
In  the  opposite  direction.  I  believe  that  the 
sdmlhistrative  job  of  collecting  the  taxes 


abould  be  vested  In  a  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  entirely  tree  aad  independent  of 
the  Treastiry  Departoaent. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  introduoed  a  bill  to 
do  that  very  thing.  It  was  H.  R.  6127.  At 
the  time  I  introduced  that  bill.  I  said:  *nVe 
need  an  independent  tax-collecting  agency, 
free  from  the  poUtical  bosses  of  any  sdmln- 
istration.  regardless  of  party.  So  long  as  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue  is  a  part  of  the 
Treasiiry  Department,  the  final  deciaioos  and 
tax-coUeetlng  policies  will  be  made  in  a  po- 
Utical atmosphere,  regardless  of  which  par^ 
is  in  power. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and.  as  such,  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  na- 
tional party  chairman,  wanto  his  chief  to  be 
reelected.  These  people  are  interseted  in 
the  poUtlcal  fortunes  of  the  adnUnlstration 
which  they  constitute.  Financial  contribu- 
tors to  the  party,  party  leaders,  city  bosses, 
pressure  groups  and  vested  interesto  can  and 
WlU  apply  pressure  with  reelect  to  our  tax- 
coUecting  policies.  In  such  a  setup.  poUtical 
favoritism  and  the  peddling  of  inniiwTi^<f|  ^^m 
always  be  problema." 

The  foregoing  statement  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  scandals  in  our  tax -collecting 
machinery  were  being  unfolded.  I  stUl  ad- 
here to  that  statement.  I  am  not  unaware, 
however,  that  the  very  force  of  pubUc  opin- 
ion has  already  called  for  a  cleanup  and  the 
discharge  of  the  unworthy  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty.  I  therefore  want  to  stress 
some  additional  reasons  why  I  beUeve  that 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  should  be  a 
separate  and  independent  agency.  I  believe 
that  such  an  agency  can  do  a  better  job  on 
the  ctvU  side  of  tax  matters  even  if  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  free  from  corruption. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  under  date  of 
November  9.  1051.  Mr.  David  Lawrence  said: 

"The  taxpayer  should  have  a  fair  deal,  and 
so  should  the  Goveriunent.  Auditing  tax 
returns  involves  the  most  deUcate  and  inti- 
mate relationships  between  the  citizen  and 
his  Government.  The  Government  needs 
every  cent  it  can  collect,  and  the  taq>ayer 
is  entitled  to  retain  every  cent  that  the  law 
aUows  him  to  retain.  Avoidance  of  taxes  is 
lawful.  Evasion  alone  is  uiUawful.  •  *  • 
The  whole  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue 
should  be  set  up  by  Congress  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  just  as  is  the  General  Ao> 
counting  Office." 

There  are  many  very  basic  reasons  why  the 
Bxueau  shoiUd  be  separate  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  and  the  Secretary 
thereof  have  a  big  job  to  do  without  the  col- 
lection of  taxea.  The  shaping  of  broad  tax 
policies;  the  amoiint  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
by  Income  taxes,  how  much  by  corporate 
taxes,  and  how  much  by  excise  taxes;  the 
refinancing,  amortization,  and  payment  of 
the  national  debt — these  and  similar  ques- 
tions are  essential  fiscal  problems  which 
should  be  under  constant  study  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  with  the  resulto  of  these 
studies  being  made  avaUable  to  Congress. 

The  right  answers  to  the  questions  Involved 
in  this  fiscal  field  wUl  to  a  large  degree  de- 
termine the  level  of  prosperity  for  our  coun- 
try and  the  survival  of  our  private  enterprise 
system.  There  miist  always  be  the  cloeest 
of  cooperation  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Congress  In  this  area. 

Were  we  to  add  any  additional  burdens  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  should  be 
in  the  field  of  budget-making.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury,  as  the 
Cabinet  member  responsible  for  our  fiscal 
policies  and  our  solvency,  has  no  authority 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  question  should  be  gone  into,  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  fiurther  at  this 
time. 

OHLT  HIB  rVBT  SRtMM 

The  coUectlon  of  taxes  Is  Ukewlw  a  Mg 
Job.    The  ooUection  ot      ' 
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bUIlon  In  th«  Immediate  fature— «n<i,  w« 
bop*.  »  m\ich  leiMr  sum  before  long — 
U  »  tremendous  xindertaklng.  It  la  an  ad- 
-mlnlatratlve  job.  The  American  taxpayer, 
wbetber  be  be  an  Individual  In  the  lowest 
income  bracket  or  the  corporate  entity  with 
the  largest  Income,  should  be  treated  with 
falmew  and  Justice  and  required  to  pay  his 
Jxut  share — no  more  and  no  less — under  a 
system  of  understandable  and  consistent  laws 
and  regulations. 

Those  collecting  oxir  taxes  should  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  due,  from  a  tax- 
payer under  the  law  as  It  exists,  without 
regard  to  the  social  or  economic  objectives 
of  the  administration  that  happens  to  be 
in  power  and  without  regard  to  the  effect 
upon  the  revenue.  If  more  revenue  Is  needed 
or  other  changes  are  desirable,  the  Congress 
should  make  those  changes  in  a  proper  legis- 
lative way,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
Tax  regulations  should  be  designed  to  inter- 
pret, honestly  and  adequa^^ely,  our  tax  laws 
as  written  by  Congress.  Regulations  should 
never  be  written  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
Congress  or  to  state  what  somebody  thinks 
the  law  ought  to  be  or  to  collect  more  reve- 
nue. The  attainment  of  this  goal  would 
eliminate  a  great  many  Jtist  complaints  made 
by  Individuals  and  by  business  in  our  recent 
past. 

The  Individuals  whose  sole  job  Is  the  col- 
lecting of  taxes  are  the  ones  best  qualified 
to  wxlte  regulations  and  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  our  tax -collecting  organization. 
They  should  be  imhampered  by  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  the  Nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. Their  decisions,  arrived  at  after 
months  and  years  of  experience,  study,  and 
consideration,  mvist  not  be  vetoed  by  officials 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  must  carry 
equally  large  but  different  responsibilities 
and  who,  at  best,  must  act  after  a  short 
period  of  briefing  on  the  problem  Involved. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  an  established  fact 
that  the  domination  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  by  the  Treasury  Department 
In  the  past  has  had  unsatisfactory  results. 
Regulations  have  been  promulgated  reflect- 
ing the  desire  for  social  and  economic 
change.  Regulations  have  failed  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  law  because  of  the 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
received.  Regulations  have  been  written 
that  have  thwarted  and  defied  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

Back  In  1944,  the  relationship  between  the 
legislative  liaison  unit  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Democratic-controlled  tax-writing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  became  so  bad  that  the 
1944  Revenue  Act  Incorporated  a  provision  in 
the  Revenue  Code,  permitting  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  to  secure  whatever  data 
It  wanted  direct  from  the  Bureau. 

This  was  necessary  because  the  Treasury 
was  screening  the  material  furnished  Con- 
gress and  denying  Congress  the  right  to  cer- 
tain data  from  the  Biu-eau.  The  Department 
of  the  TreasiuTT.  because  it  Is  headed  by  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  more  concerned 
with  the  politics  of  tax  policy  than  with 
giving  Congress  unbiased  information  on 
which  it  could  formulate  revenue  legislation. 
Some  might  contend  that,  with  the  proper 
men  in  the  Treasury  Department,  these 
problems  will  all  be  solved.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  good  men  wUl  improve  the 
system  greatly — and  I  mean  greatly.  We 
must,  however,  make  such  structural 
changes  as  will  aid  good  men  to  do  their 
job.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
legislating  perhaps  for  many  years  In  the 
future.  We  need  to  devise  a  system  that  will 
work   best   imder    all   clrciunstances. 

oxrrrRZNT  jobs,  dotbuent  talsnts 
Certainly  we  want  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  thereof  to  be  totally 
unhampered  and  to  do  the  very  best  job 
possible  In  managing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our 
government.  Likewise,  we  want  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  to  do  the  very  best  job 
possible  lu  the  administrative  task  of  col- 


laetlng  the  taxes.  They  are  different  Jobs 
and  they  call  fcH-  different  types  of  leader- 
ship and  different  talenta.  Others  might 
contend  that  the  Biu-eau  has  just  been  reor- 
ganized— and  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
Mr.  Trtmian's  reorganisation  step  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  Commission.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Truman  rushed  to  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Bureau  in  a  frenzied  pre- 
election effort  to  quiet  the  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  Bureau.  Many  sincere 
men  accepted  the  plan  in  the  frantic  hope 
that  it  would  call  a  halt  to  the  gross  and 
sickening  Irregularities  repprted  on  page  one 
of  their  newspapers  day  after  day. 

But  now.  in  the  calm  of  this  postelection 
era,  we  can  review  the  scheme — and,  in  doing 
so,  we  find  that  the  reorganization  plan  now 
being  completed  differs  in  six  most  impor- 
tant respects  from  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  Here  are  the  six 
differences : 

1.  It  did  not  consolidate  the  Bureau  of 
Ciistoms  with  Internal  Revenue. 

3.  It  did  not  raise  the  Bureau  head  to 
the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary  so  that  he 
woxild  have  sole  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity under  the  Secretary,  but  instead  it  kept 
the  Treasxiry  General  Counsel  as  the  highest 
official  under  the  Secretary,  with  authority 
over  the  Bxireau  tlu-ough  the  Bureau  As- 
sistant General  Counsel. 

3.  It  did  not  give  the  Bureau  head  re- 
sponsibility for  both  tax  administration  and 
tax  policy  so  as  to  coordinate  them,  but 
kept  tax  policy  and,  to  a  great  extent,  tax 
administration  in  the  Treasxiry  General 
Counsel. 

4.  It  abolished  the  office  of  collector  in- 
stead of  merely  putting  it  under  civil  service 
and  keeping  it  at  the  State  level. 

5.  It  did  not  make  the  Counsel  for  the 
Bureau  subordinate  only  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  kept  him  as  the  conduit  from 
the  Treasury  General  Counsel,  a  superior 
authority  to  the  Commissioner's. 

0.  It  failed  to  accomplish  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  Hoover  recommendations, 
which  was  to  create  a  single  line  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility  over  tax  administra- 
tion in  a  Bureau  head,  but  Instead  kept 
a  divided  authority,  with  superior  authority 
in  the  Treasury  General  Counsel,  outside 
the  tax  administration  organization. 

The  new  Congress  will  delve  into  these 
and  other  details  because  the  Government 
press  agents,  giving  a  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  their  political  party  in  a  presiden- 
tial-election year,  made  a  great  issue  of  the 
assurances  from  the  White  Hoiose  that  the 
plan  would  take  the  Bureau  out  of  politics. 
Yet  there  has  been  some  Justified  eyebrow- 
lifting  as  an  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

a  member  of  the  subcablnet  originally  se- 
lected on  a  most  partisan  basis — was  taken 
care  of  with  a  very  lucrative  and  likewise 
supposedly  permanent  poet.  Other  similar 
cases  have  come  to  my  attention,  too.  This 
bare-faced  political  maneuvering,  in  addi- 
tion to  basic  weaknesses,  shovUd  prompt 
Immediate  undoing — and  I  am  very  s\ire  that 
that  is  certain  to  be  Its  fate. 

When  I  reintroduce  my  biU  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  Congre.ss,  I  expect  to  make  some 
changes  in  it.  It  is  quite  probable  that  I 
will  place  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  same 
agency  as  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  work  of  both  Is  that  of  collecting  taxes. 
I  think  it  will  lead  to  simplification,  econ- 
omy, and  better  administration. 

SHOULD  BE  ONX  HXAO 

My  original  bill  suggested  an  Internal  Rev- 
enue Commission  of  three  individuals  with 
staggered  terms.  I  have  about  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  but  one  head, 
that  the  administrative  responsibility  of  col- 
lecting taxes  should  be  in  one  person.  I 
think  this  new  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  ought  to  serve  for  a  period  of  about 
10  years  and  that  his  salary  should  be  $25,000 
per  year. 


I  belieT«  that,  upon  oompletlon  of  hia 
10-year  term,  he  should  be  retired  on  one- 
half  of  his  talaxy.  (After  all.  ha  must  col- 
lect  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.)  Upon 
retirement,  he  should  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  practicing  tax  law,  from  advising  cllente 
concerning  taxes,  and  from  having  any  busi- 
ness connection  with  anyone  engaged  in 
such  business. 

Whoever  is  charged  with  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  collecting  all  the  billions 
that  o\a  Government  must  collect  should 
be  free  from  political  and  pcu'tlsan  pressures. 
His  term  of  office  should  be  definite  and  the 
financial  hazards  of  later  life  should  be  re- 
moved, to  the  end  that  this  Conunlssloner 
may  direct  a  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
a  free.  Independent,  Jtist,  and  fearless  man- 
ner, collecting  every  cent  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  and  permitting  every 
taxpayer  to  retain  every  cent  that  he  does 
not  owe  under  law. 


Lafayette  Natire  Works  Wonders  ia 
EfTPt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  13.  1953 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Lafayette  Native  Works  Won- 
ders in  Egypt."  praising  the  works  of 
Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery.  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Egypt,  recently  published 
in  the  Lafayette  Advertiser.  Lafayette, 
La.  I  have  known  Mr.  Caffery  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  great  American,  an  able 
diplomat,  and  a  most  conscientious  serv- 
ant of  our  foreign  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follow^: 

LATATEm  NaTIVX  WOSKS  WONDZaS  nf   BOTPT 

(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 

Cairo. — There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  attitude  toward  Americans  in  Egypt  since 
I  was  here  last,  and  it  Is  perceptible  almost 
from  the  first  minute  you  step  off  the  plane 
from  Athens.  There  is  a  great  courtesy  in  the 
cxistoms.  now.  unmatehed  In  most  places  I 
know,  and  Egypt  used  to  be  famous  for  hav- 
ing the  toughest  customs  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  mean  cargo,  for  customs — half  a 
dozen  guns  and  a  mound  of  camera  material, 
all  highly  suspect  in  customs  everywhere, 
either  as  materials  for  espionage  or  for  the 
black  market.  We  were  clear  in  half  an  hour, 
whereas  we  had  spent  a  solid  week  in  Rome 
trying  to  get  one  consignment  of  weapons 
sent  up,  under  bond,  from  Genoa  to  Rome's 
airport. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  entire  passen- 
ger list  of  the  big  airship  had  been  through 
passport  and  police  and  customs  control  and 
were  embarked  on  the  bus  for  their  hotels. 
Old-time  travelers  to  Egypt  wUl  teU  you  this 
Is  impossible.    It  isn't. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  American  was 
viciously  hated  in  this  city.  It  was  worth 
having  your  head  torn  off  to  snap  a  camera 
in  the  streets.  It  was  not  safe  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  walk  alone.  There  were  mutters  and 
gestures  and  active  threats.  When  they 
burnt  up  Cairo  last  year  they  set  fire  to 
nearly  everything  that  represented  American 
Interests. 

The  Egyptians  were  quite  reasonably  sore 
at  us  for  our  stand  on  Palestine,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war.   As  one  Egyptian  said  to  me 
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the  other  day.  '^e  goU  so  mad  at  Amttca 
that  for  a  white  ws  avan  forgot  to  hata  tba 
British." 

Tills  man  also  aald.  *T  doot  know  how  ha 
did  It,  but  I  credit  your  Ambassador,  Jeffer- 
son Caffery.  for  bringing  about  the  change. 
He  tmderstands  us.  He  goes  among  us.  He 
has  thrown  his  embassy  wide  open  to  people 
of  all  classes,  people  who  never  saw  the  Inslda 
of  It  before." 

Later  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mo- 
hammed Naguib.  Egypt's  new  strong  man. 
Nagulb  said,  "a  very  wonderful  man,  your 
Caffery.  He  knows  us  very  well,  and  wante 
to  help  us.  He  understands  us.  He  has 
made  the  difference  in  our  fedlng  for  your 
country." 

A  taxi  driver  said,  "your  Meeeter  Caffery. 
Very  fine  man."  So  did  a  bartender.  So  did 
the  people  in  the  botti.  So  did  some  of 
our  own  people  here.  Everybody  I  met  was 
full  of  praise  for  Ambassador  Caffery. 

Most  of  th«  time  you  hear  nothing  but 
knocks  for  the  Stete  Department  abroad, 
becaiase  we  have  certainly  unloaded  some 
foul  balls  on  our  unsuspecting  friends,  but 
Caffery  actually  seems  to  ran  an  embassy 
for  ite  primary  purpoae,  which  is  to  create 
a  mutual  understanding  between  the  coun- 
try be  represents  and  the  country  ha  in- 
habite.  I  am  afraid  that  In  tlie  past  most  of 
the  dlpkxnate  rve  met  spent  most  of  their 
time  chewing  at  each  other,  like  lobsters  in 
a  pot.  with  small  concern  for  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  impress  as  representattva 
Americans. 

Caffery  knows  every  Inch  of  Cairo.  He 
has  a  special  map,  and  he  has  prowled  every 
street  and  every  alley.  He  makes  extensive 
field  trips  all  over  Egypt,  and  probably  knows 
more  Egyptology,  more  archeology,  than  the 
best-educated  Egyptians  in  the  field. 

During  the  heat  of  the  rtoU,  when  It  was 
worth  your  life  to  appear  in  the  streets.  Caf- 
fery got  tired  of  sitting  cooped  up  in  the  em- 
bassy. He  called  his  car  and  drove  all  over 
Cairo,  luiguarded.  through  the  screaming, 
murderous  crowds.  I  doubt  If  another  for- 
eigner coiild  liave  done  it  and  lived. 

We  have  clobbered  the  Stete  Department 
so  much  that  I  thought  you  would  Uke  to 
bear  of  at  laast  one  diplomat  who  Is  helping 
us  to  be  respected  abroad.  I  suppose  Caffery 
will  be  leaving  soon,  but  I  hope  not.  Tram 
top  to  bottom  he  has  done  us  proud. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  EUIOTT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  14. 1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
osD,  I  include  part  I  of  the  report  for 
the  year  1951  of  Hon.  William  B.  Craw- 
ley, chairman.  State  PMA  Committee  for 
Alabama.  Part  I  of  the  report  foUows: 
Ankual  Rxpost  of  Wouuam  B.  CKAWXXr. 
Cbaxxmak,  Aubama  State  PMA  Coiucimz 
•  Polio  wing  up  a  practice  started  in  IWl.  I. 
as  chairman  of  your  Stete  ccmmlttee.  have 
prepared  a  factual  report  of  the  activities 
and  accompiishmente  of  PMA  programs  since 
our  last  annual  meeting.  I  suggest  that  as 
you  read  thU  report  that  you  recall  to  mind 
and  compare  the  plight  of  our  farm  peoi^e 
just  before  these  programs  started  to  what 
»t  U  today,  almost  20  years  Inter.  Many  of 
you  here  today  played  an  important  part 
m  what  was  then  considered  a  noble  expert- 


»«.    Todmf  yoa  asa  tha  fnuts  oc  «Imm 

?^  fh  PMA  programs  that  bava  baootaa 

an  intrtaato  part  of  our  everyday  farm  aoon- 

omy.    It  is  about  the  activities  under  thaea 

pragmoas  that  I  report  to  you. 

One  of  our  most  noteworthy  aooompllsh- 
menta  during  the  past  year  was  the  expsn- 
slon  of  price-support  programs.  Significant 
was  ths  added  responsibUlty  given  com- 
mitteemen In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  cotton  loan  program  which  operated  In 
all  counties,  some  form  of  price-support 
program  was  available  In  41  of  the  67  Ala- 
bama counties.  Attached  to  this  report  is 
a  bre)akdown  showing  county  pcuticipatlon 
In  these  various  programs.  These  programs 
with  thalr  hlghllghu  were: 


Faitn  storage  facility  loan  program: 
Thirty-one  county  committees  in  Alabama 
have  received  and  approved  283  applications 
for  fsrm  storage  facility  loans.  Of  these  ap- 
prored  applications.  231  loans  have  been 
completed  In  27  counties.  The  structures 
covered  by  these  loans  have  a  rated  capacity 
of  1.002,750  bushels,  with  a  loan  value  of 
$383,566.  At  the  preeent  time  there  ar« 
only  two  borrowers  who  are  delinquent  in 
thetr  paymento  and  theee  are  on  relatively 
small  loans. 

Mobile  drying  equipment  loan  program: 
County  oommlttees  In  2  counties  have  ap- 
proved 14  applications  for  which  12  loans 
have  been  completed — the  equipment  having 
a  kMut  value  of  tld.Oei.  In  reviewing  this 
program  It  Is  noted  that  several  of  these 
loans  have  been  made  to  producers  who  have 
previously  received  farm  storage  facility 
loans.  Indicating  that  theee  producers  are 
recognising  the  Importance  of  not  only  stor- 
ing farm-produced  commodities,  but  also 
maintaining  quaUty  whUe  such  commodttlss 
are  in  storage. 

Com  loan  program:  In  connection  with 
the  1961  com  loan  program,  there  were  att 
loans  autde  In  22  counties,  all  of  which  were 
farm  stored.  These  loans  covered  111.648 
btishelB.  As  of  July  18.  all  except  37  of  these 
loans  have  been  liquidated,  and  a  report 
from  the  coxinties  as  of  July  15  Indicated 
that  all  loans  would  be  redeemed  prior  to 
Augiist  1,  and  that  no  com  would  be  deliv- 
ered to  CCC  In  satisfaction  of  these  loans. 
It  is  Imjxiaslble  to  place  a  dollars-and-cente 
valuatlfon  as  to  the  benefits  of  this  program 
to  producers  In  Alabama,  as  In  most  areas 
the  market  value  of  corn  was  T"»^Titn^n;f>ti  at 
the  support  price  or  above. 

Soybean  loan  program:  This  program  was 
not  as  large  in  1951  as  it  was  In  1949.  "This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  nuu-ket  value  of  soybeans 
during  the  harvest  season  being  above  the 
support  price.  However,  there  were  17  farm- 
storagei  soybean  loans  made  In  four  counties, 
covering  33,806  bushels.  Prom  reporte  re- 
ceived In  this  ofBoe,  those  producers  who 
placed  soybeans  under  loan  were  able  to  re- 
deem their  beans  and  sell  them  In  regular 
trade  channels  at  a  price  considerably  above 
that  which  was  being  offered  at  time  of  har- 
vest. 

Winter  cover  crop  and  hay  and  pasture 
grass  seed  loan  programs:  In  connection 
with  these  programs,  there  were  31  loanr 
made  tn  seven  counties,  covering  approxi- 
mately 137,700  pounds  of  seed.  These  loans 
have  all  been  liquidated;  however.  It  was 
necessary  to  accept  50,700  pounds  of  seed  for 
the  account  of  CCC  In  the  fkrocess  of  liquida- 
tion. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  cotton  loan 
program:  Besides  assisting  the  Commodity 
offlcfc  in  approving  lending  agencies  and  ware- 
houses needed  in  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram, a  very  intensive  campaign  was  car- 
ried on  to  Infcmn  cotton  producers  with  the 
provisions  <rf  the  program.  The  market  value 
of  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
season  was  about  at  the  support  price,  where 
it  remained  for  several  weeks  before  begin- 
ning to  climb.  During  this  period  approxi- 
mately .  90,000  bales  of  cotton  were  placed 


undar  loan  in  *'*»*»-^.  an  of  which 
handled  through  landing  agandaa.  Accord- 
ing to  tha  last  report,  there  remained  undw 
loan  approximately  8,000  bales  of  Alabama 
cotton.  Producers  having  cotton  under  loan 
are  balng  InSormaO.  that  all  cotton  mnaln- 
tng  unrMleemad  as  at  August  1  wlU  be  pooled 
by  CCC.  and  that  at  present  prlosa.  In  most 
Instances,  the  producer  has  a  stibstantial 
equity.  In  reviewing  reporte  as  to  redemp- 
tion of  cotton.  It  appears  that  most  of  ths 
loan  cotton  that  was  redeemed  In  Alabama 
was  redeemed  at  such  a  time  that  the  pro- 
ducer bad  from  82S  to  840  equity  per  bale. 
It  Is  also  worthy  at  note  that  during  1951 
we  had  two  farm -stored  cotton  loans. 

Cottonseed  price  support  program:  During 
the  past  season  2  county  oommlttees  made 
4  loans  on  farm-stored  cottonseed,  repre- 
senting 82  tons  of  seed.  All  of  these  loans 
have  been  liquidated,  and  from  information 
available,  all  producers  were  abU  to  market 
their  eeed  at  a  considerably  higher  prloe  than 
the  market  price  was  at  the  time  the  seed 
were  placed  under  loan.  Due  to  the  late 
date  of  the  announceuMnt  of  the  program, 
some  cottonseed  moved  through  glnners  at 
less  than  support  price;  however,  by  the 
middle  of  the  season,  county  committees  had 
secured  162  gins  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  price  of  cottonseed  was  held 
at  the  support  price  or  higher  from  there  on 
out. 

Bin  site  operations:  Available  as  CCC^  re- 
ssrve  storage  facilities  are  100  metal  storage 
structures,  having  a  total  capacity  of  828.- 
000  bushels,  located  on  8  sites  scattered 
througboirt  the  Stete.  During  the  past  year 
theee  Mn  sites  have  been  fenced,  approaches 
graded,  driveways  graveled,  and  the  sites  as 
a  whole  have  been  mamtalned  tn  good  con- 
dition. It  was  also  necessary  to  paint  40  of 
theee  faculties  in  order  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion. 

Plentiful  Foods  List:  Assistance  has  been 
rendered  the  Food  Distribution  Branch  each 
month  In  the  preparation  of  the  monthly 
Plentiful  Poods  List  Issued  by  that  Branch. 
Tills  Information  is  secured  by  maintain- 
ing contacte  with  the  marketing  branches 
of  other  agencies.  Federal -Stete  Inspection 
Service,  producers,  and  the  trade. 

Aaaicvi.TuaAi,  oonsxbvatiom  fbooeam 
Totel  assistance  used  by  farmers  undar 
the  1951  ACP  program  amounted  to  87.076,- 
000.  Seventy-one  percent  of  this  assistance 
was  obtelned  on  purchase  orders  for  oam* 
servation  materials  and  services.  ^ 

The  numbw  of  farms  participating  in  the 
1961  program  increased  1  percent  over  1960, 
but  the  amount  of  cropland  on  participating 
farms  decreased  by  almost  the  same  amiount. 
Records  for  the  past  several  years  show  that 
participation  in  the  ACP  program  has  ranged 
from  38  to  42  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
State.  Recognizing  the  need  for  increased 
participation  in  the  ACP,  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  was  Inaugurated  In  one  county 
in  each  State  under  the  1962  program.  In 
the  selected  county  community  committee- 
men personally  contacted  every  farmer  in  the 
county  and  with  him  went  over  his  farm, 
and  together  they  determined  the  most  im- 
portent  conservation  needs  on  his  farm.  Not 
until  all  such  personal  contacte  by  commu- 
nity committeemen  were  made  and  the  re- 
quest for  approvals  toteled,  did  the  county 
committee  grant  any  approval  of  assistance 
for  carrying  out  a  practice.  In  our  selected 
county  and  Nation,  wide  indications  are  that 
this  new  approach  gete  the  desired  resulte, 
and  so  It  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  under  the  1953  ACP 
program. 

In  my  report  to  you  last  year.  I  mentioned 
a  significant  change  which  gave  8CS  certein 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  permanent-tyoe  practices.  Tou  are  now 
familiar  with  this  provision  and  the  reaolte 
which  have  been  accomplished  under  it.  «I 
might  point  out  that  we  have  in  effect  this 
year  agreemente  with  SCS  in  45  counties  antf 
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have  tranxferred  approximately  $54,000  to 
8C3  under  these  agreements. 

It  appears  now  tliat  our  production  of  com 
•nd  other  feed  crops  this  year  will  be  re- 
duced considerably  because  of  dry  weather 
in  June  and  July.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  Alabama  and  most  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  Because  of  this,  we  believe  that 
fanners  with  livestock  should  carefully  plan 
their  winter  cover  crop  plantings  and  plant 
those  crops  which  will  give  the  most  grazing 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
Present  indications  are  that  supplies  of  most 
winter  cover  crop  seed  will  be  ample  and  in 
K>m«  cases  supplies  are  better  than  they  have 
been  in  several  years.  County  committees 
■bould  give  this  careful  consideration  in  issu- 
ing approvals  for  fall  practices. 

In  looking  forward  to  1953,  we  hope  to 
Increase  participation  and  to  get  farmers  to 
xue  the  assistance  available  for  the  practices 
noHt  needed  on  their  farms.  We  do  not  know 
the  amount  at  our  State  allocation,  but  it 
|>robably  wUl  b«  a  Uttle  less  than  the  amount 
w«  received  this  year.  It  Is  up  to  \u  as  farm- 
ers to  use  this  money  wisely  and  get  the 
maiimum  amount  of  conservation  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

rnFOBMANCB 

During  19S1  one  or  more  praotlcee  were 
earrled  out  on  66.500  farms  in  Alabama,  and 
a  total  of  157,000  purchase  orders  were  sub- 
mitted for  payment  for  conservation  ma- 
t«nala.  Spot  eheoka  were  made  of  4,900 
larma  reporting  practice*  and  268  errors 
ware  found.  Spot  oheoks  were  also  made  on 
8,600  purchase  orders  and  860  errors  were 
found.  The  percent  of  errors  found  on  both 
praotloea  reported  and  purchase  orders  filled 
Indicate*  a  bettar  Job  was  done  in  carrying 
out  thaae  practice*  and  ftlling  of  the  pur- 
ohAM  order*  In  1951  than  was  done  in  1950. 

The  planted  acreage  of  peanuU  wa*  checked 
on  as.OOO  farm*  which  had  a  total  of  870.000 
•or**.  Of  thU  total  planted  acreage,  816,000 
•ore*  wtr*  harTMtcd  on  81.000  farms.  On* 
thousand  eight  hundred  of  th***  farms  ware 
■pot  checked  on  the  initial  check  of  the 
pUAt«d  acreage  or  on  the  harT«*t*d  acreage. 

cmor  xwiTnuNoi 

Th*  erop-lna\xrance  program,  which  In- 
•ur**  th*  farmw'a  lnT**tm*nt  against  all 
unavotdabl*  caua**  of  lo**,  1*  b*lng  op*r«t*d 
la  16  Alabama  countlw  in  1968.  Thirteen 
of  th***  ha?*  cotton,  and  thr**  multlpl*  in* 
■uranc*.  Cotton  countl**  are  Oherok**. 
Ohlltoa.  Cullman,  DaXalb,  Itowah,  Mouaton. 
Jackaon.  Laudardal*.  Llm**ton*.  Madleon. 
Marshall,  Morgan,  and  Tuscalooea.  Multiple 
eountle*  ar*  BuUar  with  cotton,  corn,  pea- 
nut*, tobacco,  strawbcrrl**.  and  sweetpota- 
to**  ln*ur*d:  R*nry  with  cotton,  corn,  and 
peanut*  Insured:  and  Blount  with  cotton, 
eorn.  snap  beans,  and  tomatoes  Insured. 

It  has  not  been  determined  how  many  new 
«ounUes  wUl  be  added  in  1953.  but  we  antici- 
pate there  will  be  two  or  three  new  cotton 
oounUee.  No  additional  multiple  countlee 
wUl  b*  addad  untU  *om*  of  the  dlfflcultlee 
we  have  encountered  with  the  multlple-ln- 
■urimce  program  are  overcome.  Btepe  are 
now  being  taken  to  Insure  good  participa- 
tion In  this  program  in  1953.  Participation 
Tariee  from  121  cotton  contracta  In  Tusca- 
looea County  to  3,225  in  DeKalb.  DeKalb. 
a*  well  as  Cullman,  with  2,664  contracts,  and 
Marshall  with  2.120  are  weU  up  among  the 
national  leaders  in  participation.  Total  par- 
ticipation in  the  Stata  for  1962  is  11,616  cot- 
ton and  394  multiple  contracts.  This  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  1961  but  to  a  large 
extant  this  Is  due  to  the  new  provision 
whereby  a  landlord  signs  one  contract  to 
cover  all  his  sharecroppers. 

Losses  in  1951  were  relatively  light.  A 
total  of  6150,000  In  indemnities  was  paid  to 
1.650  farms.  This  was  less  than  one-half 
of  the  1396.000  earned  premiums.  However, 
It  will  take  aeveral  years  oC  this  good  ex- 
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perience  to  offtet  the  large  deficit  created 
in  some  countlee  in  1950. 

Under  our  new  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation  we  expect 
to  get  off  to  an  early  start  next  year  and  in- 
crease participation  In  all  counties. 

Aixoncnrrs  aks  wulmxxtoio  quotat 
For  the  years  1961  and  1952.  acreage  allot- 
menta  and  marketing  quotas  are  applicable 
to  two  commodities.  These  commodities  are 
peanuts  and  tobacco.  For  the  purpoee  of 
clarity  I  shall  deal  with  each  commodity 
separataly. 

pcAwnrs 
For  the  year  1951  a  national  marketing 
quota  of  660,000  tons  of  peanuts  was  estab- 
lished. On  this  basis  a  national-acreage 
allotment  of  1.806,017  acrea  was  detarmined. 
From  the  national-acreage  allotment,  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  allocated  243,321  acres 
for  old  farms.  Subsequently,  farm-peanut 
acreage  allotments  were  established  by  coun- 
ty committees  on  U2.237  farms  in  Alabama. 
In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  peanute  pro- 
duced on  allotted  licreage  In  1951,  a  farmer 
could  harvest  an  acreage  of  peanute  not  In 
excess  of  the  1947  or,  if  no  peanute  were 
harvested  in  1947.  the  1948  acreage,  and 
avoid  marketing  quota  penalty  by  delivering 
such  peanute  to  n  designated  agency  and 
receiving  the  prevailing  oil  price. 

Bven  though  seriously  affected  In  1951  by 
adverse  weather  conditions,  peanut  produc- 
er* In  Alabama  marketed  a  quantity  of  pea- 
nute estimated  at  196.339.000  pounds  and 
received  appproxlmately  818.368,000  In  re- 
turn. 

Th*  county  committee*  r*o*lv*d  full  eo- 
oparatlon  on  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
farms  for  which  1951  peanut-acreage  allot- 
mente  were  established.  At  this  time  out- 
standing unsettled  violation  casee  amount 
to  only  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  peanut  farms.  Theee  case*  ar*  being 
settled  through  administrative  action,  set- 
offs, and  where  necessary  ar*  r*oomm*nd*d 
for  court  action. 

The  1958  State-acrcag*  allotm*nt  of  886,- 
508  aoras  has  b**n  allocated  by  county  com- 
mittee* to  81,188  farms.  As  compared  with 
th*  7*ar  19S1,  the  State  allotment  was  re- 
duced approxlmatsly  T  percent.  IffecUv* 
In  1868  th*  *xc*ss  oU  provision  of  th*  law 
was  r*p*al*d  by  Congr***.  Prom  rsporte 
reaching  the  Stat*  commltt**.  th*  repeal 
of  thU  provision  was  heartUy  approved  by 
p*anut  producer*  in  the  State.  As  a  result 
of  reduction  In  the  Stete  allotment  and 
the  repeal  of  the  excees-oil  provisions  of 
the  act,  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
p*anut  aoreag*  in  Alabama  for  1968  U  re- 
duced 80  percent  as  compared  with  the  1961 
acreage.  Bow*v*r,  on  the  basis  of  an  Im- 
proved 1968  peanut  price-support  program, 
we  hope  that  peanut  producers  will  receive 
a  larger  return,  tonnage-wise,  than  r*c*lv*d 
h*retofore. 

TOSAOOO 

Alabama  has  relatively  few  tobacco  growers 
as  compared  with  major  tobacco-producing 
States  as  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Sharing  in  the  national  tobacco 
acreage  allotment,  664  acree  of  flue-cured 
iobacco  and  56  acres  of  hurley  tobacco  were 
allocated  to  Alabama  in  1951.  This  acreage 
was  apportioned  by  county  committees  to 
235  farms.  These  farms  produced  675,000 
pounds  at  an  estimated  value  of  $377,000. 

The  1952  State  tobacco  allotment  for  old 
farms  is  572  acres  for  flue-cured  and  54  acres 
for  biu-ley.  An  additional  acreage  was 
granted  to  23  new  growers. 

A  flue-cured  tobacco  marketing  quota  ref- 
erendxun  was  recently  held.  In  Alabama, 
111  producers  voted  for  continuance  through 
the  next  3  years;  2  producers  voted  for  con- 
tinuance through  1953;  2  votee  were  cast 
against  marketing  quotas. 


DBrXMBC    MOBnjZATION 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  mobiliza- 
tion conunlttees  have  had  several  lm]x>rtant 
assignments,  the  moet  important  of  thee* 
being  the  production  goals  program. 

The  goals  for  major  crops  in  Alabama  In 
1952  were:  Cotton,  1.650.000  acres;  com, 
2.650.000  acres;  oate.  225.000  acres;  soybeans. 
90.000  acres. 

A  statewide  program  to  meet  acreage  goals 
was  undertaken  in  January  and  February. 
In  March.  April,  and  May  our  eflorte  were 
ahifted  to  Increasing  yields  per  acre. 

Activities  on  this  program  included  news- 
paper and  radio  publicity,  circular  letters, 
community  meetings  and  personal  contacte 
with  farmers  by  representatives  of  all  agen- 
cies. A  considerable  amount  of  this  activity 
centered  around  promotion  of  better  farming 
practices  and  management  with  the  view 
toward  increased  yields  rather  than  Increased 
acreage. 

Although  latest  crop  reporte  Indicate  goals 
were  not  reached  on  cotton  and  corn.  It  Is 
believed  that  farmers  did  an  excellent  job  In 
the  face  of  dlfllcultlee  encountered. 

The  farm  manpower  problem  has  received 
continuing  attention.  In  addition  to  special 
surveys  of  the  farm-labor  supply,  county 
commltteee  have  maintained  continued  ac- 
tion In  working  with  local  draft  boards  on 
agricultural  defermente.  In  January  1952, 
there  were  more  than  2,000  farm  boys  In  a 
deferment  status,  as  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 650  in  January  1951.  Mobilisation 
committees  are  oonUnually  striving  to  k**p 
draft  boards  informed  as  to  labor  needs. 

MobUlaatlon  committees  have  continued 
to  work  with  the  farm  placement  personnel 
of  th*  Stat*  employment  service.  All  local 
employment  service  repreeantatlv**  >  hav* 
been  Invited  to  become  advlacry  member*  of 
county  mobllliatlon  committee*. 

County  committee*  hav*  cooperated  la 
publldalng  the  activities  and  faclliuee  of  the 
employment  eervloe  and  have  urged  farmers 
to  use  the  service.  Commltt***  report  that 
this  work  has  been  most  *ff*ctlv*  and  that 
th*  cmploymsnt  service  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  solving  manpower  problems. 

R*qu*ste  for  dUoharge  from  the  Army  ha?« 
b**n  r*c*lv*d  and  promptly  handlad  by  com- 
mltteee. Zn  many  other  ca***.  committee* 
have  furnished  |m>ducUon  InformaUon  to 
persons  seeking  discharge  or  furlough  tor 
agricultural  reasons. 

During  the  month  of  November  1861.  coun- 
ty moblllaatlon  committees  spearh*ad*d  a 
drive  to  collect  scrap  Iron  from  farmers. 
More  than  10,000  tons  of  scrap  w*r«  delly*r*d 
by  farmers  during  this  drlv*. 

During  th*  past  year.  48  appllcaUoas  for 
priority  assistance  for  purchase  of  crawler 
tractore  have  been  received  and  proeeeeed. 
Committees  have  also  received  18  appli- 
cations for  allotmente  of  controlled  material* 
for  construction  purpoaee. 

Surveys  have  been  conducted  on  the  esti- 
mated needs  for  (1)  peeUddee.  (8)  farm 
machinery,  (S)  ferUliaers,  and  (4)  grass  and 
legume  aeeds.  Ths**  surveys,  along  with 
similar  Information  from  other  Stetes. 
formed  the  basis  for  eeUmating  the  needs  for 
the  entire  coimtry. 

Monthly  reporte  on  matertals  and  facil- 
Itlee  have  been  made  by  all  counties  and  the 
State  committee.  AcUon  has  been  taken 
where  necessary  to  relieve  spot  shortages  of 
supplies  needed  by  farmers.  Fbr  example, 
the  barbed  wire  allocation  for  Alabama  was 
materially  increased  through  efforte  of  PMA. 
Consolidation  of  county  USDA  ofllces  has 
been  completed  In  29  counties.  Several  other 
counties  are  nearlng  consolidation.  In  27 
other  coimUes  PMA  and  SCS  are  in  the  same 
buUding.  Efforte  are  being  continued  to 
achieve  full  consolidaUon  wherever  poealble 
In  all  counties. 
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Can  fm  Ov  Yttenuu  Coatt  Fir$t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxiNOliB 
IN  THS  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  12.  19SS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  war  is  being  waged  we  do  not  prac- 
tice economy  in  limiting  the  material 
necessary  to  win  the  victory.  When  the 
victory  is  won  we  cannot  give  economy 
as  an  excuse  for  an  unneosssary  neglect 
of  the  veterans  who  achieved  the  victory 
and  now  need  treatment  in  our  veteran 
hospitals. 

I  am  for  the  most  rigid  economy  and 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  government.  But  there  are  other 
places  for  pinching  pennies  than  at  the 
bedside  of  hospltallied  veterans.  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Honorable  Pim  W. 
RoDiMO,  Jt..  of  New  Jersey,  himself  a 
veteran  of  heroic  aenrlee  in  World  War 
n.  that  "everything  that  touches  our 
veterans  touches  us."  Beside  and  sup- 
porting the  resolution  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  New  Jersey  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  RoDiNO]  extended  his  remarlu 
to  Include.  I  am  placing  the  following 
letter  received  by  me  from  Lester  R.  Ben- 
ston.  who  is  rendering  a  magnlfloent 
servlee  as  director  of  rehabilltaUon.  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  nu- 
nois: 

DtAa  Bamutt:  Sine*  X  wrot.*  you  last  fall 
with  reference  to  the  cut  in  the  VA  budget, 
there  has  been  a  g*n*ral  deterioration  la 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  med- 
ical service  being  made  available  for  v*t- 
*ran*.  This  U  partly  du*  *«  the  lack  of 
funds  but  In  a  larg*  m*asur*  It  is  du*  to 
the  let-down  of  th*  moral*  of  th*  ho*pital 

Rrsonnel  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  th* 
ture  of  the  VA  medical  program. 

General  Oray's  report  of  De<!*mb*r  81, 1968, 
aocounte  for  1,488.000  additional  veterans 
who  have  been  discharged  since  June  86. 
1950.  Many  of  theee  vetwrans  require,  or 
will  need,  hospital  treatment  in  the  future. 
His  report  Indicates  that  there  are  now 
4.000  of  th***  ▼et*rans  in  VA  hospital  bads 
and.  in  spite  of  this,  his  report  also  Indicates 
that  we  have  6.000  fewer  Veterans  In  the 
hoepltals  than  on  November  80.  1968. 

Our  Immediate  concern  Is  caused  by  the 
recent  proclamation  of  the  DIroctor  of  the 
Budget  which  apparently  halte  the  con- 
struction of  new  hoepltals  slready  author- 
ised and  the  curtailment  of  further  repairs 
or  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  If  this 
policy  is  not  reednded  the  eraltlng  list  of 
21.000,  as  of  December  31.  will  increase  by 
leape  and  bounds. 

The  moet  eerlous  part  of  the  budget  pro- 
nouncement is  the  order  freeaing  preeent 
personnel  and  prohibiting  the  hiring  of 
personnel  to  fill  exUting  vscanclee  within 
the  approved  tablee.  If  this  order  is  not 
liberalised  it  wiU  lead  to  chac«  at  the  faoepi- 
tal  level  and  may  resvUt  in  nojlect  and  death 
among  the  veterans  because  cf  lack  of  hoepi- 
tal  personneL  The  preeent  economic  condi- 
tion makee  it  very  difficult  for  the  managers 
to  hold  the  present  personnel  because  of 
better  employment  opportunities  on  the  out- 
side. If  the  manager  cannot  fill  vacancies 
some  hoepltals  wlU  be  understaffed  to  the 
point  that  good  medicine  cannot  be  given. 


In  a  letter  addreseed  to  General  Gray  on 
January  8.  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Kraabel.  our  na- 
tlonal  director  of  rehabilitation,  clearly  out- 
llnee  our  poeltion  on  this  general  subject. 
I  assure  you  that  we  of  Illinois  concur  in 
the  presentation  made  by  our  nKtinnal 
dlrectof. 

'  I*i  B.  BdfSToir, 

ZHreetor  of  RehabUitation. 


Aaanal  Report  of  WUUam  B.  Crawley, 
Cbairman,  Alabama  SUte  PHA  Com- 
mjttee— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  ELUOn 


ZN  TSK  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Wednetday.  January  14. 19SS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKO.  I  include  part  n  of  the  report  for  the 
year  IMl  of  Hon.  WiUiam  B.  Crawley, 
chairman.  State  PMA  Committee  for 
Alabama.  Part  n  of  the  report  follows: 
I  Panu 

AosmrirraATivs  ahd  fmoal 

Bectlon  of  county  and  community  com- 
mitteemen: Due  to  chazig**  in  th*  opara- 
tlon  of.  th*  1968  agricultural  conservation 
program,  th*  State  committee  recently  de- 
cided that  community  and  county  com- 
mittee elections  should  be  held  earlier  than 
In  prior  years.  Accordingly,  elections  will 
be  conducted  early  In  8*ptemb*r  and  com- 
mlttMfiaen  elected  will  assume  ofllo*  a*  of 
October  1.  1968.  Tsrm  of  oOlc*  wUl  b*  a  18- 
month  period  or  untU  •uoc***or*  ar*  *l*et*d 
and  qttallflad. 

County  commltt**  uaploy**  suggestion 
awards  program:  During  th*  p*rlod  oov*r*d 
by  this  rsport  th*  State  commltt**  has  ap- 
prov*d  and  put  into  *ff*ct  a  suggestion 
awards  program  for  county  committees. 
Through  this  program  county  commltt*** 
ar*  autftM>ria*d.  with  approval  of  th*  Stat* 
commlt)t*e,  to  make  cash  awards  for  msrl- 
torlous  suggeetions  which  reeult  In  more 
*acl*nt  or  more  economical  administration 
of  county  oflloee.  County  committees  ar* 
urged  to  actively  participate  in  this  program. 

Management  Improvement  advisory  com- 
mittee:  Tour  committee  on  management 
improvement  has  continued  to  function  and 
has  oonsld*r*d  a  great  many  *ugg**tlons  on 
msans  of  improving  program  administration 
In  th*  State  and  cotinty  offtoa*.  Two  of  th* 
major  lt*ms  which  hav*  b**n  consld*r*d  ar*: 

1.  Itocords  manag*m*nt:  Th*  commltt** 
OAd*  a  study  of  the  need  for  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  reeords  management  for  county  of- 
fices. Working  with  the  area  reeords  officer 
the  committee  made  a  survey  of  the  records 
In  one  Bounty  and  Installed  a  filing  system 


which  the  committee  bellevee  can  be  adapted 
for  use  in  every  county  office. 

The  State  committee  has  determined  that 
the  system  of  records  management  now  In 
effect  in  the  trial  county  office  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  other  county  offices  as  rapidly  as 
time,  available  personnel,  and  administrative 
funds  will  permit. 

a.  Soil  testing:  A  county  oommltteeman 
telled  this  committee's  attention  to  the  ap- 
parent need  for  facilities  throughout  the 
State  for  analyzing  soil  samples.  It  was  felt 
that  this  matter  could  properly  be  considered 
by  the  committee  due  to  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  agricultural  conservation  program 
funds  for  conservation  practices  involving 
the  tue  of  liming  materials  and  mineral  fer- 
tilicers.  Since  f  aeilities  are  not  readily  avail- 
able for  the  widespread  sampling  and  ana- 
lysing of  our  soils  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  funds  have  been  expended  lot  lime  and 
minerals  where  the  need  therefor  was  doubt- 
fuL 

Reoognlalng  that  oonaiderable  technical 
knowledge,  training,  and  experience  la  re- 
quired to  aocxirately  determine  a  correct  soil 
treatment,  officials  of  the  experiment  station 
were  contacted,  and  we  were  assured  that 
the  need  for  such  a  senrloe  was  recognlasd 
and  would  be  available  at  an  early  date. 

Audit  program:  Dxiring  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  our  county  office  auditors 
completed  67  regular  audite.  100  percent  cov- 
erage during  this  year. 

Since  July  1,  1988,  the  G*n*ral  Accounting 
O'flloe  has  not  been  performing  an  audit  of 
AGP  payment  applications.  CMS  purchase 
orders,  and  administrative  vouchers.  Th* 
detailed  audit  jAvvlously  made  by  GAO  Is  to 
be  replaced  by  a  comprehensive  "on  site" 
audit  of  the  State  office  and  a  repreeentatlve 
number  of  the  county  offleee.  In  w>«fn»«g 
thU  comprehensive  audit  GAO  will,  no 
doubt,  place  greater  *mphasls  on  th*  accu- 
racy of  supporting  docum*nte,  d*votlng  l*as 
time  to  checking  the  arithmetical  accuracy 
of  each  and  every  AOP  payment  application, 
CMS  voucher,  or  administrative  voucher. 
This  msans  that  w*  In  PMA  must  set  up  our 
own  opsratlng  proc*dur*c  and  our  audit  pro- 
gram In  a  mannar  which  will  insur*  •aclcnt, 
*conomlcal  administration  of  assigned  pro- 
grams within  the  Umlte  of  applicable  leg- 
islation. 

Allocation  of  admlnlstritlv*  funds:  This 
is  a  matter  which  always  pr***nte  a  prob- 
l*m.  Row  can  w*  g*t  an  •quitabi*  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  of  avallabl*  admlnlstrativ*  fundst  For 
th*  fl*cal  y*ar  Just  *nd*d  w*  approached  this 
problem  seriously  seeking  some  method  or 
combination  of  methods  which  would  Insur* 
that  vach  county  commltt**  got  Ite  fair  shar* 
of  avallabl*  admlnlstrativ*  funds.  Th* 
m*thod  finally  us*d  lnvoly*d  (1)  *aUbllshlng 
a  minimum  baalc  allowaac*  for  Mtch  county 
d**lgn*d  to  k**p  th*  offto*  op*n  at  a  vary 
minimum  1*t*1  of  operations  and  (8)  distrib- 
uting remaining  funds  on  the  basis  of  work- 
load relationship.  Factors  used  In  d*ter- 
mlnlng  workload  relationship  were  agreed 
upon  after  full  discussion  by  the  Stete  com- 
mittee and  the  district  field  men.  The  r*- 
sulte  of  this  approach  have  apparenUy  been 
eatlsfactory. 


•VKXAST  or  issi  nicx  aunoa  acTzvimi 
Farm  tlored  commodity  loan$ 


Commodity 


> 

Soybeans; 

CaleypeSB. 

Hslry  veflch — . ... 

LeepedetS  lerloea .. 

Cottonaeed 

White  ekwer 

Crtmaon  eiover .. . ............ 

Com..-^ 

Tot^  (»  pertlctpatlnK  ooanties) 


Number 

of 
ooanties 


« 
1 

8 

3 

6 

4 

St 


Nomber 

of 

loans 


17 

1 

4 

3 

4 

IS 

14 

M3 


307 


Qoantlty  disbursed  on 


S3,8M.8  bushels.. 

8,100  pounds 

20,200  pouods 

6,424  pounds 

02  tons 

SBJBO  pounds 

44,700  pounds 

111.084.3  bushels.. 


Settlement 

value  of 
commodity 


1831037.16 
8».74 

a;S7s,4e 

7W.86 

S,  961. 80 

IB,4W  3S 

10,000.07 

1M,32S.SS 


814,043.34 


ft 


h 
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Xmuu  applied  for : 
iromlMr  of  countlMC...._.  81 

Ktonbar  of  loana  appUed  taUm  MS 

Xaoans  eomptetod: 

Rttmbn  of  oomitlM ,  IT 

RUmlMr  of  loasa  eompI«tMl__«. 

OapaiHty  of  ■trueturM.  biuheUu.      1. 003,  7S0 
yim |SO.S«^ 


JfoMJ*  trying 
Loaaa  appllMl  for: 

NUBOMT  of  "»""***? 

Nvmbtt  of  loAw  appUtd  tm. 

Loans  eomptotad: 
NumlMr  of  oountlaa....to..M 
Number  of  loans  eompleted.. 

Loan  value . ........ 


% 
1« 


$10,061.14 


Fvm  slflcojs  faeiHty  loan  program 


Oauty 


Calhoun... 
Chankta.. 


DaDw.. 
DaKalb. 


t 


Stowah 

rnakUn.... 
H«Bry. 


Jcfltnon. 


lAwr—w... 
UawMona... 

MmUsw. 
Hannto. 
Manfaall. 
Mobfle... 

Moma 

Randolph...^ 
Bmiitnr *... 


Wmook. 


TMal 


Nombarof 
aUkUadtor 


Noabar 


77 

S7 
10 


i; 


Capaetty  In 
buataatoof 
■tnioturaa 


cn.ao6 

1.000 

aas4o 

U.700 
1^100 

«.«o 

1.0W 
1000 

«2,<7« 

183,  sn 
a,  000 

1.87« 
40^110 
14,000 

xim 

1.000 
38,362 

7. 390 
13.  n5 
11.400 
3ft,  133 
13.700 
76,370 
30^000 

moeo 

1«,340 
7.000 

so,oso 
laiTo 


1.30B^U» 


Ktunber  of  toans  oomplatcd 


Nombav 


n 


13 


13 


3U 


Capaeltyta 
buahelsof 
■tnMUina 


UT.QM 

4.380 

I.OOO 

la  340 

MX  700 


•>1Q0 
%•» 
1.000 
•,00* 

ai»7ft 

121.833 

7,aoo 
i.m 


11.000 


3S.M8 
4.048 
6,000 

«i3oa 

3MS3 

13.700 
67,170 


laooo 

11^300 

7,000 
30,050 
Ml  470 


l,0Q%7SO 


Loan  TahM 
o(strueturea 


t301.on.8S 
860.50 
3ia98 

lass&n 

3.881 06 


a.«iiM 

747.38 

i3a.4a 

l,aM.80 
18.a4&68 
la  397.61 

1433.38 


X046.Q0 


10,67«i«0 
1,883.75 
2,676.10 
3,10127 

o.8oaoo 

4,255.13 
3Q,6ia4B 


4.087.50 
4,638.56 

2.0151 30 
8,f84.« 
4.  OK  70 


MtMHe  drjftng  equipment  loon  program  1951  commodity   loan  pi'o^ami— Continued 


Caontr 


Nmnbar 
of  loans 


13 
1 


14 


Nambcr 
of 


pletod 


n 
1 


12 


Loalvataa 

afa^uip- 
mant 


raTMBOK   CZAVXB 


II4.73ZM 
l.aMLQO 


11Q8L14 


1$U  eommoMtTf  locn  progrmm 

COBM 


CooBty 


BaMwtB.. 

BkHMt... 

Oaibom- 


Cherokee 

CtaUtoo 

Clay 

Cleborne 

DeKalb 

Elmore .... 

Kkiwsh.l.... .„„.. 

rraoklla 

Jackaoo 


Kam- 

ber  of 

loans 

dis- 

buind 


Lawrenee.^..... 

Lee 

Madiaaa _ 

Monan 

lUnootpta. .. 

8t.Ctelr. 
Shell 


ShellMr 

TaOadein 

TuicaJooaa... ...... 

Total 


M 

3 

a 

6 
1 

3 
12 
66 
16 

3 
34 
38 

I 

8 

ft 

9 

I 
10 

4 

1 

8 

3 


Quantity 
dBtnraad 


243 


BtukOM 

1^ 
1.179 
1835 

42.0 
1.306 
8,336 

25,196 

10,  74a  4 
I,  MS 
7,U4 

18^941 

216 

1613 

1,623 

•,m 

131 

1.066 

944 

380 

igu 

741 


Amoontaf 
theaotea 
disboraed 


OooBty 

NaBi< 

berof 

loans 

dlB- 

bnraed 

Ooantity 
dtfboxaad 

Amomitor 
the  notes 
dlAaned 

DallM 
UiumnfQ 

3 
4 
3 
ft 

1480 
33.880 

7.100 
r,880 

n.  064. 35 
S.M4.50 
1, 171.  SO 
4.888.72 

Terry.r 

Wflcoi 

•P»^   ..... 

H 

H^-m 

1108197 

$31447.54 

1801.30 

1051. 46 

4. 932.90 

74.65 

1272.44 

\  784. 14 

43,837.04 

18,68&47 

1,91123 

1160ai6 

2142102 

4,861.50 

183102 

».  747.  iS 

227.94 

3.413.04 

1.72156 

678.00 

5^078.54 

1.289.34 


Wl 

UTS  CLOrtM 

Dallas 

1,450 
1006 
1000 
7,606 
35.200 
1,060 

t726.00 

970.75 

1,600  00 

3.»1M) 

U4B175 

809.25 

LawiMHa. 

MareMa 

Mont(QBDarj 

Perry... 

WHoox 

Total 

12 

31286 

1145125 

BOTBBAira 

Baldwin 

13 

1 

2 

I 

PuikeU 
31,807.8 
1.261 
673 
175 

•77,180.80 

1  DM.  91 

1,402.60 

428.75 

Barbour 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

TotaL 

17 

3^806.8 

81607.15 

CALBT  VBAS 


UI.0B4.3      1M..223.32     Lowndes. 


•83174 


1951  oo«aio<tty  teem  jyocwi    Ocintlnued 


% 

CeoBty 

bar  of 

iDua 

Ma- 

btiraad 

sssz 

Amoontor 
the  notes 
«ibaraad 

WUooi 

t 

3 

PmnUt 

U.TCO 

1800 

|1.64S.» 
838.38 

Total 

i 

nm 

t,tn,^ 

IfO...... ..- . 

I 
1 

PaaaA 

1.434 
1«W 

•197.08 

OOOiOl 

*^MH*«««««»»««* 

t 

^4M 

707.  «• 

Lm. 

t' 
t 

Am 

to 

ts 

tl.ttT.tO 
1041  tt 

tun 

ToW 

« 

•0 

IttLtt 

Ahrakoi  UbcoIb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THX  HOnSB  or  REPRHBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tha 
Tears  pass  bf  the  stature  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  grows  ever  greater.  In  tha 
minds  of  the  American  iieople  his  name 
is  forever  linked  with  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  with  man's  eternal 
struggle  for  freedom  and  agsdnst  the 
^ains  of  enslavement.  The  tyrants 
and  the  dictators  who  appear  from  time 
to  time  on  the  world  scene  sure  quickly 
forgotten  once  they  have  passed  from 
that  scene,  but  the  great  men  who  have 
served  humanity  faithfully  are  remem- 
bered long  after  they  are  gone  by  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Lincoln  Is  remembered  because  of  his 
leadership  In  a  period  of  great  peril  to 
our  Nation.  He  is  also  remembered  be- 
cause of  his  humility,  his  ctiaracter.  his 
wisdom,  his  faith  in  God  and  man,  and 
none  the  least  his  keen  sense  of  humor 
even  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

In  an  article  on  Lincohi.  puUlshed 
on  the  Great  Emancipator^  birthday  on 
February  12. 1953.  in  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror, Walter  Winchell  succeeds  in  depict- 
ing these  characteristics  of  our  martjrred 
President  by  relating  a  number  of  epi- 
sodes and  anecdotes  of  his  life.  I  am 
happy  to  insert  this  article  into  the 

RXCORD. 

WAUm  WnrcHKLi.  o»  Nsw  Toax 

THB  XJDfOOUV  WAMXLrr  Aum 

natorians  frequently  mold  great  men  as  if 
they  were  hewn  out  of  granite.  Vllthongti 
the  form  Is  Impressive,  the  substance  ts  cold. 
Such  portraits  lack  the  warmth  of  slgnUleant 
personal  details.  Abraham  Lincoln  east  a 
light  across  the  horlson  of  history  that  re- 
fleeted  many  of  his  sunny  attributes.  Never- 
theleaa,  his  personality  was  complex.     His 


f 
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Inner  turmoil  aras  an  aspreaa:.on  of  a  turbu« 
lent  era.  A  man  gifted  with  the  aenslUvlty 
of  a  poet  waa  foroad  to  make  atem  military 
decisions.  Profound  problems  constantly 
burdened  hU  gay  aplrlt.  Hlii  memory  now 
wears  a  halo,  but  It  la  wall  to  remember  that 
he  wore  the  cap-and-balls  with  oomparabie 
supreme  dignity.  Be  endured  paraonal  sor- 
rows and  national  tragedies  while  retaining 
his  deep  faith  In  humanity. 

Aware  of  the  dUBoxiltlee  the  northern  eol- 
dlera  encountered.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  char- 
lUble  In  treating  AWOL  caeee.  "If  the  Lord 
has  given  a  man  a  pair  of  cowardly  legs,"  he 
logtc'd.  "It  Is  dlffloult  to  keop  them  from 
running  away  with  him." 

The  fine  slmplloltlee  which  have  endeared 
Lincoln  to  millions  made  him  a  happy  com- 
panion for  his  youngsters.  H*  waa  loved  by 
thoee  who  knew  him  long  befc«e  the  Nation 
honored  him.  •  •  •  Abe  noted  that  he 
gained  valuable  Inalghta  Into  the  vagarlee  of 
human  nature  by  watching  his  helra.  A 
Springfield  neighbor  once  heaitl  hla  two  aons 
walling  and  Inquired:  "What's  the  troublet" 

"The  same  oM  trouble  alnce  the  world 
began."  Lincoln  explained.  *'I  have  three 
walnuu  In  my  podDM  and  each  of  the  boys 
wants  two." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  belonged  to  one  of  Kentucky's 
leading  fanxlllee.  Her  father.  Ironically,  was 
a  slave  holder.  When  the  Prusldent  heard 
his  son  bragging  about  his  mcrthar's  ancee- 
tors.  It  Inspired  his  clasale  adnumltlon:  1 
don't  know  why  my  grandfather  was — ^but  I 
am  much  more  concerned  to  know  what  hla 
grandson  will  be." 

The  threads  of  family  relatlooshlpe  weave 
the  fabric  of  character.  Ltnoiln's  mother, 
a  rugged  pioneer  woman,  went  to  heaven 
when  she  was  only  35.  However,  the  Ideals 
she  Implanted  In  her  aon  remained  his  life- 
time guide.  She  Impreased  him  with  the 
neceaalty  of  obtaining  an  education.  Her 
constant  encourageDoent  forged  her  son's 
ambition — and  helped  ahape  the  courae  of 
history. 

Lincoln's  memorable  tribute:  "All  that  I 
am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  sainted 
mother." 

His  mother  urged  him  to  work  hard.  "The 
greater  the  effort,"  she  said,  "the  greater  the 
satisfaction  of  achievement." 

Lincoln  once  obeerved  that  bis  father 
taught  him  the  meaning  of  courtesy  by  spin- 
ning this  tall  yarn:  "My  deceased  uncle  was 
the  most  polite  man  In  the  world.  He  was 
making  a  trtp  (m  the  MLsstsslppl  when  the 
boat  sunk.  He  raised  hU  head  above  the 
water  once,  removed  his  hat  and  announced : 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  please  ex- 
cuse me?'  and  down  he  went." 

The  foregoing  recalls  this  one :  Lincoln  ad- 
monished his  son  Tad:  "Don't  eat  fish  with 
your  knife.  It  Isn't  polite."  The  youngster 
countered:  "But  Is  It  poUte  to  stare  at  folks 
When  they're  eating?" 

When  a  delegation  of  clergymen  called  on 
Abe  (and  offered  him  advice  that  they  as- 
sured him  was  the  wlU  of  the  Lord),  he 
told  them  about  the  balloonist  who  worked 
the  fairs  around  New  Orleans. 

One  day.  decked  out  In  a  carnival  coetimie 
of  sUka  and  spangles,  he  floated  off  and  came 
down  in  a  cotton  field  where  a  group  of  slaves 
were  at  work.  One  look  at  the  intruder  and 
all  ran,  except  one  ancient.  He  stood  still, 
removed  hU  battered  lid  and  bowed  to  the 
ground  as  the  balloonist  stepped  out  of  the 
basket.  "Good  monin',  Mistah  Jesus,"  he 
reverently  whispered,  "how's  you'  Pa?" 

A  courier  came  to  Lincoln  with  the  tidings 
that  a  wagon  train  of  provisions  had  been 
ambushed  by  rebs  and  a  brigadier  general 
taken  prisoner.  "Did  they  capture  the  train?" 
Inquired  the  anxious  President. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  the  general  Is  a 
prisoner." 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,"  dryly  retorted  Lin- 
coln, "I  can  make  a  dosen  generals  In  an 
hour,  but  mules  coet  »300  apiece." 


Once  a  depuUUon  of  legislators  vialtad  tha 
Chief  w^th  a  ridiculous  suggeatlon.  The  in- 
cident ilamlnded  him  of  the  story  of  a  patron 
wlio  entered  a  dark  theater  and  put  hU  In- 
verted ttoveplpe  on  the  vacant  aeat  next  to 
^i^',  A  few  minutes  later  a  atout  woman 
orowdad  by  and  sat  plunk  on  the  hat. 

"My  dear  lady."  said  the  owner  of  the  de- 
stroyed topper  In  hla  politest  tone.  "I  could 
have  told  you  that  my  hat  wouldn't  fit  «)u 
before  you  tried  It  on." 

A  prominent  clubwoman  had  audience 
with  Abe.  "Mr.  Prealdent,"  she  began  (In  a 
tone  that  had  no  thought  of  ever  being  re- 
fuaed)  ''Td  like  a  colonel's  commission  for 
my  son.  I  demand  It  not  as  a  favor,  but  as 
a  right." 

Launching  Into  her  famUys  history  she 
concluded:  "My  grandfather  fought  at  Lex- 
ington,  my  uncle  at  Bladensburg,  my  father 
at  New  Orleans  and  my  husband  perished  at 
Mcmterey." 

"I  think.  Madam."  Uneoln  cooed.  **your 
family  has  done  enough  for  our  country.  It 
is  Ume  to  give  eomebody  else  a  chance." 

Then  there's  Lincoln's  note  to  Gen.  George 
B.  MoOlaUan.  commander  of  the  Union  foroea 
(at  the  aUrt  of  hostilities) ,  whose  campaign 
was  ovfirly  cauUous.  "My  dear  McClellan." 
wrote  Lincoln.  "If  you  don't  want  to  use 
the  Army,  I'd  like  to  borrow  It  for  a  while." 

Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas  were  good 
friends  but  In  their  verbal  Jovuts  they  gave 
each  other  no  quarter.  In  one  duel  of  words 
Douglas  sneerlngly  said  he  once  saw  Lincoln 
selling  whisky. 

"Yes."  he  agreed,  "it  Is  true  that  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  Judge  I  was  selling  whisky 
by  the  drink.  I  waa  on  the  Inside  of  the  bar 
and  the  Judge  was  on  the  outside:  I  busy 
selling,  he  busy  buying." 

Mary  Todd  (Uneoln)  was  blessed  with 
femlnlnjB  Intuition.  One  of  her  suitors  was 
a  prosperous  Senator.  After  rejecting  hla 
propoeal.  she  Informed  a  friend:  "I  want  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  President." 

Lanky  Lincoln  towered  over  hla  bride. 
When  they  were  Introduced,  he  would  quip: 
"This  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  Presi- 
dency." 

Mary  Lincoln  wrote:  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  mild 
In  his  manners,  but  a  terribly  firm  man  when 
he  set  his  foot  down.  I  could  always  tell 
when,  m  deciding  anything,  he  had  reached 
his  ultimatum.  At  first  he  was  very  cheer- 
ful: then  he  lapsed  Into  thoughtfulness, 
bringing  his  Upe  together  in  a  firm  compres- 
sion. When  these  ssrmptoms  developed,  I 
fashioned  myself  accordingly,  and  so  did  all 
others  have  to  do  sooner  or  later.  When  we 
first  went  to  Washington,  many  thought  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  weak,  but  he  rose  grandly  with 
the  circumstances." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  democracy's  great  light- 
bearer,  has  gone  into  darkness.  But  his 
legacy  of  wisdom  continues  to  light  the 
way.  •  •  •  His  personal  misfortunes 
could  make  angels  weep.  However,  he  never 
surrendered  to  cynicism  or  despair.  His  hope 
and  courage  remained  high  and  his  faith  in 
the  people  was  constant.  He  never  lost  his 
essential  compassion  and  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  humanity.  The  Llncolnlan  courage, 
hope  and  compassion  that  rescued  a  natlcm 
from  dUaster — can  stlU  save  the  world. 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIVB 

Friday,  February  13.  1953 

Mr.   I£HMAN.     Mr.   President,    the 
weekly  publication,  the  New  Republic. 


has  published  In  Its  issue  on  P^bruary  19 
an  article  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of  im- 
migration, in  general  reference  to  the 
MoCarran-Wiater  Act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricotp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riookd, 
as  follows: 

nranoMAt.  Obkow":  nuvB  am  Tbbbat 
(By  Hon.  Rxantar  R.  Lxhman) 

This  fall,  for  the  first  time  In  many  yeani, 
immigration  became  a  serious  subject  for  de- 
bate In  a  presidential  campaign.  Signifi- 
cantly, both  Governor  Stevenaon  and  General 
Elsenhower  condemned  the  provisions  of  the 
MoCarran-Waltar  Act  in  the  most  decisive 
terms.  That  law  ao  thoroughly  outraged 
American  deoandea  that  It  has  dissipated  at 
once  the  tog  of  apathy  m  which  tha  subject 
was  long  anahrouded. 

The  praaant  law  te  hopalaoaly  defecUva  in 
the  way  it  dlseriminatea  against  certain  na- 
UonaUtlea  and  racea.  In  tha  way  It  aalaota 
potential  immigrants,  in  the  manner  it 
treats  them  in  the  process  of  coming  here. 
In  the  nature  of  the  rights  It  accords  them 
after  they  arrive,  and  in  the  protection  of 
their  rights  as  dtlaens  after  they  have  been 
naturalised.  In  aU  theee  and  other  respects, 
the  act  Is  contrary  to  our  own  Intweeta  and 
traditions. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  takes  over,  al-. 
most  Intact,  the  old  method  of  selecting  ap- 
plicants for  admission.  Within  an  annual 
total  of  little  more  than  150.000.  a  total  that 
remains  Inflexibly  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  whatever  the  particular  needs  of  the 
United  States  may  be,  places  are  allocated 
by  the  national  origins  quota  system.  Under 
that  system  every  nation  Is  assigned  a  quota 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
whole  150,000  that  the  stock  of  that  na- 
tionality bears  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  computed  on  the  census 
of  1020.  Individuals  may  immigrate  only  If 
they  find  room  In  their  country's  quota.  The 
alleged  Justification  of  the  system  Is  that  It 
eases  problems  of  assimilation. 

Thoee  who  first  Introduced  the  quota  In 
the  laws  of  1921  and  1924  were  franker  aa 
to  their  motive.  They  then  argued  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  old  Im- 
migrants of  northern  and  western  Europe 
and  the  new  Immigrants  of  eastern  and 
southern  Europe.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
former  were  racially  superior  and  would  make 
better  citizens  than  the  latter.  This  as- 
sumption, which  is  wholly  untrue.  Is  still 
the  real  basis  of  the  national  origins  device. 
The  McCarran  law  used  the  old  census  of 
1920  Instead  of  that  of  1950  becavise  It  In- 
tended to  discriminate  against  the  peoples 
of  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  That  dis- 
crimination Is  the  product  of  the  belief  In 
the  bl(^oglcal  supremacy  of  people  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  birth  over  Inferior  races. 

Further  evidence  of  racial  discrimination 
In  the  new  law  Is  found  In  provisions  that 
prevent  the  Negro  residents  of  the  British 
West  Indies  from  using  the  British  quotaa. 
And,  although  a  slight  concession  Is  made 
to  some  orientals,  the  racial  definition  of 
that  group  Is  so  restrictive  that  the  son  of 
a  Chinese  mother  and  an  English  father, 
born  in  London,  is  reckoned  an  oriental  who 
must  use  the  Chinese  quota  of  barely  100 
rather  than  the  English.  And  immigration 
from  the  entire  Asiatic  Pacific  area,  consist- 
ing of  15  to  20  nations,  including  Japan. 
China,  India,  the  Philippines,  Slam,  and 
others.  Is  limited  to  the  miserably  small  ag- 
gregate quota  of  2,000  persons.  Such  preju- 
dices, which  all  Americans  abhor,  have  been 
left  us  from  the  era  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klaa 
and  are  still  enshrined  In  our  law. 

We  have  now  had  long  experience  with  the 
newer  Americans  and  have  not  found  them 
wanting.  We  know  that  the  children  of 
Poles  and  Italians.  Ctreeks  and  Baits,  maka 
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just  M  good  dtlaens  m  the  children  of 
■taglUhmen  or  Gcrmaiu.  Indeed,  our  whole 
htatory  demonstrates  thmt  every  group  has 
tlM  capacity  for  making  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  American  Ufe.  The  persistence  oi 
the  national  origins  quota,  which  has  been 
an  untouchable  sacred  cow.  Is  an  undeserved 
Insult  upon  millions  of  our  own  citizens. 

This  feature  of  the  law  is  an  obstacle  to 
any  realistic  Immigration  program.  It  pro- 
vides large  paper  quotas  never  used  for  coun- 
tries like  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose 
peoples  do  not  wish  to  become  American  citl- 
aens.  while  countries  like  Italy  and  Qreece. 
whose  people  are  eager  to  come  to  us,  are 
permitted  a  mere  trickle,  and  even  that  In 
many  instances  is  mortgaged  for  decades 
ahead. 

Arbitrary  administrative  inrovlslons  are  as 
objectionable  as  the  method  of  selection. 
Scores  of  petty  details  make  the  way  difficult 
for  the  prospective  Immigrant.  Consuls  have 
absolute  power  to  grant  or  refuse  visas  with- 
out appeal;  not  even  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  Intervene.  Never  in  our  history  has  any 
American  official,  executive  or  judicial,  been 
given  the  despotic  power  this  law  bestows  on 
b\ireaucrats  accountable  to  no  oqe.  An 
American  citizen  may  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  be  united  with  a  dear  parent  or  close 
relative  and  never  even  get  to  know  the 
reason  why. 

An  inamlgrant  may  reach  his  port  of  entry 
^  with  a  valid  visa,  then  discover  that  a  mis- 
take by  the  American  consul  In  ETurope  sends 
him  home  again — even  an  honest  error  aris- 
ing through  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant for  admission.  After  he  Is  once  admit- 
ted, the  alien  may  be  brutally  deported  for 
causes  vaguely  stated  and  by  a  process  In 
which  he  can  hardly  defend  himself.  Again 
be  has  ivo  statutory  right  of  appeal.  In  any 
hearing  the  Immigrant  will  encounter  as  his 
Jxidges  the  same  men  who  will  be  prosecutors 
in  other  similar  cases.  The  net  effect  is  that 
his  case  is  frequently  prejudiced  against  him 
even  before  he  lias  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Security  is  out  of  his  reach  even  after  he 
becomes  a  dtlaen.  The  naturalization  pro- 
visions of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  make 
that  certain.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  RepubUc  did  the  law  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  native-  and  the  foreign-born 
citizen.  The  McCarran-Walter  Act  does  so 
by  providing  denaturalization  for  certain 
acts  committed  after  the  grant  of  citizen- 
ship. For  a  period  of  5  to  10  years  after  his 
naturalization,  the  foreign-born  citizen  is 
on  probation:  behavior  which  U  not  even 
criminal  for  naUves  will  earn  him  deporta- 
tion of  denatxiralization. 

The  national  origins  quota,  the  adminls- 
teatlve  procedures,  and  the  naturalization 
proTlalons  ail  treat  the  foreigner  as  a  men- 
ace. That  attitude  U  the  product  of  years 
when  lonM  Americans  vainly  imagined  that 
they  could  draw  back  into  a  tight  Uttto  iso- 
lation of  Nordic  superiority.  Today  those 
anaehronutlc  prejudices  prevent  ua  from 
utUlalng  Immigration  as  an  inatnimemt  o€ 
national  pohcy  to  further  American  Inter- 
ests at  borne  and  atwoad. 

History  shows  that  a  reasonable  amount  of 
muBlCratlon  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  our 
•oonomy,  on  our  social  structure,  and  on 
our  emture.  and  on  the  whole  framework  of 
our  natkmal  life.  The  whole  concept  that 
ImmlgratloB  was  something  grudgingly  per- 
nUtted  and  a  burden  which  we  unwillingly 
assumed  Is  an  outmoded  and  an  otitdated 
one.  It  u  part  of  a  narrow  concept  ot  our 
economy — namely,  that  our  economy  la  lim- 
ited in  scope  and  horizon  and  that  the  more 
people  we  admit  to  the  United  SUtes  the 
more  o<  our  wealth  or  earnings  we  must 
share  with  others  and  the  less  each  of  us 
will  have  for  ourselves. 

We  have  found,  instead,  that  our  national 
economy  can  be  dynamic  and  expanding, 
that  we  need  recognize  no  economic  limita- 
Uons  or  horizons.  Antt  in  such  an  economy 
IS^^****^  immigration  U  a  stimulus  rather 
tnah  a  handicap  to  our  continued  growth 


and  expansion.  Immigration  provides  an 
invigorating  infusion  of  fresh  blood  and  en- 
ergy.   It  is  good  for  America. 

A  reaffirmation  of  our  historic  role  as  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  is  more  necessary 
now  than  ever.  We  are  engaged  In  a  titanic 
struggle  with  a  shrewd  and  ruthless  enemy 
who  uses  against  us  an  armory  of  mislead- 
ing propaganda.  In  this  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men,  we  must  sincerely  hold  out 
the  ideals  of  human  freedom,  dignity,  and 
equality.  But  those  details  will  not  be  con- 
vincing If  our  own  practice  contradicts  them 
by  treating  some  kinds  of  men  as  less  worthy 
than  others. 

As  a  simple  substitute  for  the  present 
McCarran  law,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
establish  some  maximum  total  quota  limi- 
tation such  as  300.000  or  350.000  annually, 
flexibly  geared  to  our  own  needs  and  to  our 
capacity  for  absorbing  immigrants  into  our 
national  life  and  into  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

We  should,  of  course,  retain  the  present 
bars  against  undesirables,  against  criminals 
the  mentally  defective,  subversives,  and 
those  who  are  permanently  incapacitated  and 
unable  to  make  a  living.  There  U  not  the 
slightest  difference  of  viewpoint  with  regard 
to  that. 

But  those  we  accept  should  be  admitted 
on  the  basis  of  individual  worth.  apUtude 
and  desirabUity  rather  than  of  racial  or  na-* 
tional  affiliation. 

We  should  allocate  a  cerUln  percentage 
of  the  total  immigration  quoU  to  the  vic- 
tims of  reUglous.  pollUcal.  or  racial  perse- 
cution and  thus  leave  open  a  door  of  hope 
to  the  enslaved  vlcUms  behind  the  Commu- 
nist iron  curtain.     We  should  set  apart  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  places  to  aid  family 
uniflcation;    another  percentage  to  further 
the  primary  interest  oi  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  or  other   United  States  na- 
tional interests.     We  should  leave  remaining 
places   open   for' so-called    new-seed   Immi- 
grants, of  whatever  nationaUty  or  color  or 
creed,  who  qualify  as  worthy  and  desirable 
persons  for  Immigration  into  this  country 
Within  each  of  these  categories  or  other 
categories  which  may  be  designated,  selec- 
tion should  be  on  the  basis  of  individual 
aptitude  and  desirability.    The  attributes  we 
should  consider  are  those  which  would  help 
the  Individual  to  play  a  useful  role  in  Amer- 
lean  society:  his  intelligence,  character    ca- 
pacity to  adjust  to  new  situations,  attach- 
ments   to   democratic    Ideals,    vocational    or 
scientific  atteinmenu,  leadership  tralU  and 
physical  fitness.     We  have  had  enough  ex- 
perlence  in  testing  for  the  civU  service  and 
the  Armed  Forces  to  know  that  a  register 
could  be  created  on  thU  basis  that  would 
humanely    single   out   for   admission    those 
most  likely   to  contribute   to  the  national 

Such  a  system  would  be  flexible  yet  uni- 
form. It  would  serve  our  needs,  yet  not 
discriminate  against  nationalities,  races    or 

*5*!?*-«J*  •°^'*  •<'»P*  ^  "»  condlttons 
of  the  20th  century  our  tradttlonal  Ideals  ot 
liberty  and  equality.  It  would  reafflnn  what 
V^?^    '^•^»    one    confidently    pro- 


A  New  TekriciM  Star  fa$tt  n  Ae 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 


HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  KZMTUCKT 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

fridttv,  February  13,  1953 
Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  fwth  sides  of  the 


aisle  win  be  pleased  to  know  of  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  entry  into  a  new  field 
of  endeavor,  television,  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  former  President  of  the  Senate 
my  fellow  Kentuckian.  Alben  W.  Barkley! 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  enjoyed  his  appear- 
ance on  TV  and  radio  on  Meet  the  Veep 
program  with  the  dean  of  Washington 
commentators.  Earl  Godwin. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  that  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  first  programs  was 
the  reorganization  of  Congress  and  how 
it  could  be  made  more  effective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  FUtcoa* 
a  review  of  this  program  as  published 
in  It's  Our  Government  column,  by  Hal 
J.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Government 
Standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoud. 
as  follows: 

(By  Hal  J.  lUUer) 
A  forceful  argument  for  a  realistic  adjust- 
ment of  congressioiuil  salaries  to  conform 
with  current  Uvlng  cosu  was  presented  by 
none  other  than  former  Vice  President  Alben 
W.  Barkley  in  his  tremendously  popular  NBC 
TV  show  Meet  the  Veep. 

With  that  delightful  good  humor  which  Is 
his  trademark,  the  famous  Kentucklan,  by 
implication,  urged  his  former  congressional 
colleagues  to  be  courageoiis  on  the  Issue  ot 
their  own  pay. 

He  related  incidents  from  past  Capitol  Bill 
pay  battles  to  bU  equally  famous  TV  team- 
mate. Earl  Godwin,  on  the  February  8,  1Q63, 
Meet  the  Veep  show,  produced  by  able  radio 
and  TV  producer,  Ted  Ayers.  The  transcript, 
rushed  from  New  York  to  the  Standard,  fol- 
lows : 

"Mr.  OoowiM.  In  the  Ught  of  that  story 
and  the  fact  that  youve  Uved  with  Congress 
20  years,  you  probably  know  more  about  U 
than  anybody  else.  What  would  you  do  If 
you  had  the  power  to  reorganiae  Congress? 
What  would  you  recommend? 

"Mr.  BaaKUT.  I  UU  you.  Earl,  I  feel  pretty 
strongly  about  that  and  Im  going  to  get  up 
for  emphasU  Just  to  talk  right  to  you.  I've 
always  felt  that  if  Congress  had  stopped  its 
own  growth  in  numbers  long  before  it  did 
it  would  have  been  better.  Under  the  Con- 
aUtuUon  they  have  to  reapportion  Members 
evary  lo  years  after  a  census.  If  they  had 
stopped  when  the  House  nimibered  about 
3C0.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better.  But 
now  that's  past  and  gone.  There  are  436  at 
them  now.  And  you  cant  ever  expect  them 
to  decrease  in  number. 

"But  I  feel  very  strongly  that  tbelr  termi 
ought  to  be  Increased  from  2  years  to  4  years 
In  the  beginning  it  was  made  two  so  that 
they  would  have  to  go  back  before  the  peopis 
frequenUy  and  would  not  lose  touch  with 
them.  That's  bsra  over  lao  years.  And 
iH)w  with  all  the  multlpUcatton  of  the  duties 
and  the  demands  of  the  people  on  the  Con- 
gresamen.  2  years  Is  too  short.  You  ought  to 
have  4  years,  and  I  believe  If  Congress  would 
submit  an  amendment  Uke  that  to  the  Coa- 
stltutlan.  they  would  ratify  it  prompUy. 
Then  I  would  give  them  more  help.  When  I 
came  to  Cooffreas  20  years  ago  I  had  •l.fiOO 
^lowance  for  clerks'  hire.  Now  I  think  it's 
•sen  Increased  about  116.000.  but  that  is  not 
In  proporUon  to  the  increase  in  duties  and 
demands. 

••Mr.  Qaawrm.  You  had  one  room. 
/^If''  ^^**^^'-  I  »iad  one  room.  And  If 
there  were  two  men  In  my  room  and  I  wanted 
to  have  a  private  conference,  I  had  to  go  out 
In  the  hall.  They  have  gotten  more  room 
now.  And  of  come  I  would  increase  tbeftr 
salaries,  too.  They  have  to  »«»«»tt^tn  »  home 
In  their  district  or  their  SUte  and  here  in 
Washington,  too. 
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"Ur.  Ocvwnr.  I  have  noticed  these  In- 
creases in  Senate.  Congreesmen  are  always 
reluctant  about  voting  for  nK>re  pay. 

"Mr.  BaaxLXT.  That's  attributed  to  their 
modesty  and  sincerity  and  honesty.  But  I 
think  they  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  modest 
although  I  myself  have  been  guilty.  Ollie 
M.  Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical orators  I  ever  heard,  and  I  think  next 
to  Bryan  the  best  in  this  coruitry,  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  when  they  had  a  bill 
up  to  increase  the  pay  from  $6,000  to  97.600. 
Well,  when  Ollle's  name  was  called,  he  voted 
In  his  stentorian  voice.  "No.'  Then  he 
nished  out  into  the  cloakroom  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  Members  seated  and  he  said: 
"Boys,  some  of  you  go  out  there  and  vote  for 
this  thing,  rm  afraid  our  side  Is  going  to 
win.'  A  lot  of  them  went  out  and  voted 
and  his  side  lost. 

"Mr.  Oomvnr.  Listen,  I  read  you  voted 
•gainst  it. 

"Mr.  BaasixT.  Yes,  I  voted  against  the  In- 
crease of  the  salary  from  $7,500  to  $10,000. 
And  the  newspapers  In  my  district  said,  'Old 
Barkley  stood  with  the  people.  He  dldnt 
raid  the  Treasury.'  And  when  Congress  ad- 
journed and  I  went  home.  I  steyed  there  a 
week  walking  up  and  down  the  street  think- 
ing I'd  been  a  hero,  but  nobody  ever  men- 
tioned It  imtll  one  Saturday  old  Uncle  Jack 
Cocker,  a  farmer  from  16  miles  in  the  coiux- 
try,  came  In  and  he  heard  Congress  had  ad- 
journed and  I  was  at  home — he  always  liked 
to  come  In  and  talk  to  me  about  what  had 
happened.  We  backed  up  against  the  wall 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  street  and  telked 
for  an  hour  about  what  had  happened  in 
Congress.  PlnaUy.  he  said:  'Alben,  I  see  you 
increased  the  salaries  up  there.'  I  said: 
That's  right.  Uncle  Jack,  but  I  voted  against 
It.'  He  looked  me  right  straight  In  the  eye 
and  says:  'WeU  Alben.  you're  just  a  darn 
fool.' 

"And  that's  the  only  comment  I  ever  got 
from  that  day  to  this  on  my  vote  against 
the  increase  in  pay.  So  the  people  are  wlU- 
Ing  to  pay  theU  servante  what  they're  worth 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  modest  about 
It.  although  modesty  Is  a  tribute  to  them  and 
to  their  honesty.  But  any  Member  who  Is 
worth  his  salt  in  the  Hoiose  or  the  Senate, 
who  would  devote  as  much  time  to  any  pri- 
vate industry  as  he  devotes  to  the  public 
welfare,  would  receive  10  times  as  much  as 
he  receives  as  a  salary. 

"Mr.  Ooowm.  You  know.  I  dont  remember 
anybody  ever  being  defeated  because  he 
voted  for  adequate  pay;  have  you  ever? 

"Mr.  Babklxt.  No,  I  don't  recaU  that  any- 
body  ever  did.  There  may  have  been,  but 
there's  no  record  of  It  so  far  as  I  know  and 
there  may  have  been  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  entered  Into  it  besides  the  vote  on  that 
question." 


Dr.  Moset  Spatt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OT  KTW   TOnC 

IN  TBS  BOUSK   op  BKPRESENTATXVS8 
Monday,  February  9, 19S3 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Brooklyn's  outstanding  citizens  and 
community  leadera  is  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Moaes  Spatt.  who  has  Just  been 
elected  as  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Center.  Although  we  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  poUUcal  fence,  my 
awociation  with  him  has  for  many  years 
been  most  cordial  and  pleasant.  He  is  a 
naan  of  great  integrity  and  ability,  one 


his  views  and  opinions  afe  respected  by  the  entire  worid,  look  to  the  Msenhower 

all  who  know  him.  administration  for  the  leadership  and  vision 

The  institution  which  he  now  heads  ^**ic^  ^  «>  essential  in  these  critical  times, 

the  Brookljm  Jewish  Center    seeks  to  **^"8^*^8  confidence  and  optimism  might 

promote     the     educational,  '  ~"~^— -  "*"  **  °^  **'"°*  »*  "^  *^e 


^  ,  religious, 

social,  and  recreational  well-being  of  the 
community.  Established  back  in  1919, 
It  has  been  qviite  successful  in  its  tasks 
and  consequently  has  developed  into  one 


After  30  years  of  confvision  and  despair— 
and  then  despair  and  more  confusion,  farm- 
ers, representing  a  vital  segment  of  otu*  na- 
tional economy,  also  view  the  return  to  dom- 
inance of  the  Republican  Party  with  a  great 


of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind,    ?^"^  °^  **°P*  *"**  expectation  that  their 

with. a  large  membership  which  benefits'      "'"  "'"   "       -         

from  its  facilities. 

Dr.  Spatt  is  well  suited  to  head  this 
institution  and  will  surely  give  it  dynamic 
leadership.  He  has  been  associated  with 
it  for  many  years  as  a  vice  president,  he 


problems  wUl  be  appropriately  treated.  I 
can  assure  you  that  President  Elsenhower, 
the  administration  leaders,  and  the  Con- 
gress, are  sensitively  aware  of  the  importance 
of  a  positive  agricultural  policy.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you — the  great  farm- 
ers of  Maryland — that  this  policy  must  b« 


knows  its  problems  and  difficulties,  and    consistent  and  effective 

he  understands  the  needs  of  the  conimu- 

nity.    He  is  a  man  who  has  a  keen  sense 

of  appreciation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 

values  of  life  in  our  crucial  times  and 

often  deplores  the  fact  that  the  world  in 

which  we  live  is  getting  away  from  these 

values  and  precepts.    On  accepting  the 

office    as   head    of    the   institution   he 

observed: 


It  Is  only  through  the  strengthening  of 
institutions  like  our  own  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Center  and  foUowing  the  tenete  It  teaches 
that  we  can  hope  to  ameliorate  the  tensions 
that  are  rapidly  tending  to  destroy  us. 

Dr.  Spatt  is  also  active  in  many  other 
civic,  religious,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Council,  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital,  the  Unity 
Club,, and  formerly  served  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress.  In  1945  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Dewey  as  commissioner  of  in- 
terstate sanitation  and  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  post.  He  has  also  been 
most  active  for  many  years  in  Republi- 
can ranks  and  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Republican  Club. 

I  wsmt  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  Dr.  Spatt  my  congratulations 
upon  entering  his  new  office  and  to  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  fruitful  accom- 
plishments in  the  future,  as  has  been  his 
record  in  the  past 


G>BdkioBt  in  Agricnltort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hok  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 


ni  TtiM  SENATI  OP  THB  UMTTB)  STATES 

Monday,  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  E>re8i- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prlntM  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio 
an  address  on  conditions  in  agriculture, 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Calvert 
County  Farm  Qureau.  at  Prince  Fred- 
erick. Md..  on  February  13,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
before  the  Calvert  County  Parm  Bureau,  and 
I  am  indeed  grateful  for  yoiir  very  kind 
invitation. 

In  these  early  and  formative  days  of  a  new 
era*  in  our  history,  many  groups  throughout 


In  considering  the  agriculture  picture  at 
this  time,  there  are  two  components  which. 
In  my  opinion,  accentxute  the  direction  our 
coming  farm  policy  will  take.  The  first  Is 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  second  Is 
the  mounting  surplus  of  farm  producte  and 
the  corollary  decrease  in  farm  prices. 

I  look  upon  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
Benson  as  a  particularly  significant  move  by 
President  Eisenhower.  The  President  has 
certainly  displayed  keen  perception  in  the 
extremely  high  caliber  of  men  he  has  thus 
far  appointed  to  Federal  posts.  Integrity 
and  competence  have  dicteted  each  of  these 
appointments.  In  the  case  of  Secretary  Ben« 
son,  farmers  are  truly  represented  by  one  of 
their  own.  He  at  one  time  worked  on  a  farm, 
later  operated  his  own  farm,  and  still  later 
was  a  county  agric\iltural  agent.  He  has  also 
been  engaged  In  the  business  of  feeding  and 
raising  Uvestock  on  the  range.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  entire  backgrotmd  has  been  In 
agriculture  woric 

WhUe  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com« 
mlttee  on  Agricultxire  and  Forestry,  I  spe* 
clflcally  made  a  point  of  studying  the  report 
of  the  hearings  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Benson  so  that  I  could  cast  my  vote  for 
confirmation  with  confident  personal  coif^ 
victions.  In  reviewing  this  testimony,  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  a  statement  made  by 
Secretary  Benson,  which  I  would  like  to  r*> 
peat,  in  part,  to  you: 

"Tb  me  the  object  of  all  Itibor  on  the  farm 
Is  to  provide  consumers  of  the  Nation  with 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
basic  land  resources,  and  to  contribute  to  ris- 
ing levels  of  nutrition  and  living. 

"I  believe  our  agricultxire  poUcy  should 
aim  to  achieve  full  parity  prices,  and  parity 
Income  in  free  markete,  as  the  long-term 
objective.  This  objective  can  be  achieved 
only  with  general  prosperity,  high  employ* 
ment  and  production,  along  with  Increased 
output  per  worker  throughout  the  national 
economy. 

"Agrtcultive  today  is  not  Uke  it  was  a 
generation  or  so  ago.  The  most  important 
method,  to  me,  of  promoting  agriculture  and 
national  welfare  Is  the  support,  from  a  long* 
term  standpoint,  of  adequate  programs  aC 
research  and  education  In  the  production, 
processing,  nuu-keting.  and  utilization  o^ 
farm  producte.  and  in  problems  of  rural 
Uvlng." 

These  objectives  coincide  directly  with  ths 
Republican  platform  and  pronoiuioements  of 
President  Ksenhower  as  expressed  during 
the  hectic  cami>algn  days  and  since  the  in* 
auguration.  As  you  know,  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  and  thus  President  Eisenhower.  Is 
"pledged  to  the  sustaining  of  the  90  percent 
parity  price  support  and  it  is  pledged  even 
more  than  that  to  helping  the  farmer  obtain 
his  full  parity.  100  percent  of  parity,  with 
tho  guaranty  in  the  price  supporte  of  90." 
In  reciting  this  pledge,  I  am  quoting  from 
President  Eisenhower's  campaign  address  at 
Brookings,  S.  £>ak.,  last  October  4. 

Secretary  Benson's  reference  to  the  neces* 


wno  15  esteemed  highly  in  Brooklyn,  and     this  great  Nation,  and  in  fact,  throughout    alty    of    "increased    output    per    worker 
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throughout  the  national  economy"  is  cer- 
tainly refreshing.  An  unqualified  restora- 
tion of  the  free  enterprise  system  hinges 
upon  increased  productivity  on  the  part  of 
all  workers — be  they  farmer,  mlllworker, 
laborer,  officeworker,  or  what  have  you. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  few  days,  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  Secretary  Benson 
have  been  incompletely  quoted  In  the  public 
press.  As  a  result,  many  people  have  ob- 
tained an  erroneous  impression  as  to  his 
short-range  and  long-range  views  concerning 
price  supports.  To  ciarify  this  situation,  I 
should  like,  at  this  time,  to  quote  as  follows 
a  portion  of-  his  recent  speech  before  the 
Central  Livestock  Association  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  which  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
the  press: 

"The  development  of  modern  agricul- 
ture •  •  •  has  placed  the  family  farm  in  a 
vulnerable  economic  position  becaiise  farm 
prices  and  income  rise  and  fall  more  rapidly 
than  farm  costs.  Hence,  the  guarding  of 
farm  levels  of  living  requires  a  program  of 
storage  and  price  supports  to  help  to  assure 
stability  of  income.  These  supports  should 
be  designed  not  only  to  serve  the  welfare  of 
farmers,  but  also — in  the  widest  national 
interest — to  prevent  disaster  to  the  farm- 
producing  plant  and  the  national  food 
supply. 

"Price-support  laws  will  be  carried  out 
faithfully  in  every  respect.  There  are  man- 
datory price  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity 
on  the  so-called  basic  commodities  for  1953 
-  and  1954.  Others  laws  provide  for  supports 
on  other  farm  products.  While  enforcing 
these  laws,  there  will  be  formulated  long- 
term  programs  which  will  more  fully  and 
effectively  accomplish  our  overall  objectives." 
Certainly,  my  friends,  the  farmers  of 
.  America  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  vital  problems  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  you  again  that  the  administration  will 
develop  and  carry  out  a  positive  agricultural 
policy,  which  will  be  thoroughly  consistent 
and  effective. 

-  Concerning  the  depression  of  farm  prices 
and  mounting  surpluses,  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  the  sharp  decline  in  exports  of 
agricultural  products  has  been  a  contribut- 
ing factor  of  tremendous  infiuence.  As  an 
example,  in  October  1952,  total  farm  exports 
dropped  25  percent  in  comparison  with 
October  1951.  Also,  in  1951,  Great  Britain 
bought  34  percent  of  her  wheat  needs  in  the 
United  States  but  only  11  percent  in  1953. 
Any  appreciable  loss  of  these  foreign  mar- 
kets seriously  disturbs  the  farm  income  of 
the  United  States,  and  concurrently  adds  to 
the  cost  of  farm-price-support  programs, 
and  could  possibly  result  in  severe  domestic 
acreage  controls. 

What  has  happened  to  these  foreign  mar- 
kets? What  can  we  expect  in  the  future? 
In  an  effort  to  conserve  much-needed  dol- 
lars. Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase her  wheat  requirements  from  Canada 
and  Rtissia — Imagine  that — instead  of  from 
the  United  States.  During  the  first  9  months 
of  1951  and  1952.  the  total  wheat  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  remained  the  same. 
During  this  time,  however,  while  imports 
from  the  United  States  declined,  the  total 
Canadian  share  increased  from  50  to  72  per- 
cent, while  imports  from  Soviet  Russia 
Jumped  from  0  to  6  percent. 

Now.  we  are  confronted  with  another  se- 
riotis  and  ominous  situation.  Russia  has 
proposed  an  economic  trade  conference  in 
which  the  Western  European  nations  have 
agreed  to  participate.  The  exact  date  of  the 
conference  is  still  to  be  determined,  but  it 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  which  is 
composed  of  27  European  members  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  will  be  pre- 
pared to  trade  grain,  coal,  and  timber  for 
automobiles,  textiles,  farm  machinery,  and 


consiuner  goods.  In  other  words,  those 
countries,  badly  in  need  of  food  and  fiber, 
but  without  dollars  to  buy  them,  are  being 
forced  to  barter  with  Russia  and  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  for  products  they  might 
otherwise  buy  from  American  farmers. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  harmonious  and  tm- 
interrupted  relations  with  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  continuous  market  for  all  of  our 
farm  products  thereby  encouraging  r.nd  fos- 
tering our  great  farm  communities,  this 
problem  must  be  satisfactorily  resolved  be- 
fore too  many  months  have  passed.  It  would 
be  my  suggestion,  and  my  vigorotis  recom- 
mendation, that  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately devise  an  equitable  balance  of  trade 
program  which  will  enable  nations  of  the 
free  world  to  trade  with  each  other  and 
which  will  preclude  the  financial  necessity 
of  these  nations  trading  with  Iron  Curtain 
countries  to  obtain  food  and  other  essential 
imports.  Put  the  emphasis  on  trade,  rather 
than  aid  in  the  form  of  money.  My  friends, 
this  point  is  extremely  important,  not  only 
to  the  farm  problem,  but  to  our  entire  for- 
eign policy. 

Before  closing.  I  should  like  to  speak  with 
you  concerning  a  more  local  situation,  which 
more  closely  concerns  you.  I  have  reference 
to  the  tobacco  crop  and  price  supports  for 
this  commodity.  During  the  last  session  of 
the  Senate,  you  will  recall  that  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  leading,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  debate  on  legislation  to  approve 
price  supports  for  the  Maryland  tobacco 
farmer.  A  similar  bill  is  now  before  the 
83d  Congress.  I  am  completely  familiar  with 
these  present  problems  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  again  I  will  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  insure  that  this  bill  will  be  passed. 

These  are  but  a  few  thoughts  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you.  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence that  these  issues,  and  many  others, 
will  be  resolved  speedily.  Intelligently,  and 
realistically,  by  President  Eisenhower.  Sec- 
retary Benson,  the  administration,  and  the 
Congress. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  this 
evening,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
bring  your  specific  problems  to  me.  I  would 
welcome  your  ideas  and  opinions  on  any 
issues  in  which  you  are  interested.  Maryland 
farmers  are  important  to  the  entire  Nation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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and  Diploma  Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, February  7,  1953,  at  a  dinner  in 
Chicago,  111.,  of  the  Pierre  Pauchard 
Academy,  the  president  of  the  academy. 
Dr.  Percy  G.  Lowery,  delivered  a  citation 
in  awarding  the  gold  medal  of  the  Pierre 
Pauchard  Academy  "to  all  dentists  serv- 
ing in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Porce  during  1952"  and  then  presented 
the  medal  "for  meritorious  and  con- 
spicuous scientific  and  professional  serv- 
ices rendered  by  these  dentists  to  the 
members  of  all  the  Armed  Forces." 

This  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be  held  In  trust 
for  those  dentists  so  honored,  and  re- 
ceived officially  by  Maj.  Gen.  Walter*  D. 


Love.  Assistant  Surgeon  General  for  Den- 
tistry of  the  Army ;  Rear  Adm.  Ralph  W. 
Malone,  Inspector  General  of  the  Dental 
Division  of  the  Navy,  acting  for  Rear 
Adm.  Daniel  W.  Ryan,  Assistant  Stir- 
geon  General  for  Dentistry  of  the  Navy ; 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Marvin  E.  Kennebeck, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  for  Dentistry 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  H.  Renfrow  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  Pierre  Pau- 
chard Academy  for  the  year  1953-54. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  Indeed  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privilege, 
as  president  of  the  Pierre  Pauchard  Academy, 
to  make  the  presentation  of  the  1952  Acad- 
emy's gold  medal  and  diploma  to  the  Assist- 
ant Surgeons  General  for  Dentistry  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Porce. 

They  are  representing  those  gallant  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  who  have 
served,  as  well  as  I.  from  the  Army.  8  from 
the  Air  Porce,  and  3  from  the  Navy,  who  have 
died  while  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
This  presentation  is  made  In  honor  of  all 
officers  of  the  dental  profession  who  served 
during  the  year  1952.  and  generally  recog- 
nized those  who  have  served  during  the  pe- 
riod since  the  aggressive  act  of  the  North 
Korean  Communist-inspired  invasion  of 
South  Korea  on  June  25.  1950. 

When  a  dentist  dons  the  uniform  of  his 
country  to  serve  in  any  of  the  armed  service* 
In  peace,  in  war.  or  to  support  the  United 
Nations  in  stopping  aggression,  his  respon- 
sibility is  to  serve  where  his  capabilities  can 
best  be  used  to  the  maximum  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned,  and  in  such  assignment* 
where  he  may  be  most  needed. 

The  dental  profession  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  record  of  the  members  of  its  profes- 
sion who  have  served  and  are  still  serving  la 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
Regular  and  Reserve.  Their  professional 
work  has  been  of  the  finest  and  their  sci- 
entific contributions  and  progress  made  la 
the  military,  as  well  as  professional  field, 
have  made  dentistry  an  Indispensable  part 
of  a  successful  military  operation.  The  need 
for  such  professional  manpower  is  not  a 
debatable  question,  for  with  the  3.600,000 
men  and  women  of  all  services  In  Korea.  In 
America's  forces  In  Europe.  Japan,  and  else- 
where abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  military  es- 
tablishments of  the  United  States,  the 
question  of  urgent  and  Immediate  need  of 
dental  services  is  apparent  to  everyone. 

Without  enumerating  In  detail  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  preventive  dentistry 
performed  by  the  over  26.000  dentists  who 
served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  World 
War  II  (the  Air  Force  being  Included  then 
in  the  Army ) .  the  following  Impressive  totals 
completely  support  any  statement  of  com- 
mendation made  of  these  members  of  the 
dental  profession  from  December  7,  1941,  to 
September  1945:  i 

Permanent  fillings ; 104,  000.  000 

Dentures 3,  200.  000 

Denture  repairs .       1.  loo.  000 

Fixed  bridges 280,000 

Prophylaxis 19,  000,  000 

Extractions 22.  000,  000 

Examinations,     diagnosis,     and 

other   operations 124,000.000 

This  consolidated  report  bespeaks  the 
loyal,  conscientious,  and  efficient  service  ren- 
dered by  members  of  our  profession  for  the 
over  15,000.000  men  and  women  on  active 
military  service  in  World  War  II.  *• 

Since  June  25,  1950,  and  more  specifically 
during  the  year  1952,  for  which  this  award 
is  made,  there  has  been  a  force  of  3,600,000 
officers  and  men  of  all  services  served  by 
7,500  dentists  on  active  duty  during  this  year. 
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The  amount  of  preventive  aiul  corrective 
dentistry  performed  In  1952  la  comparable, 
if  not  in  excess,  of  that  performed  during 
wartime.  This  splendid  contribution  to  the 
scientific  advancement  of  dentistry  engen- 
ders real  appreciation  of  fine  dentistry  on 
the  part  of  the  military  patient.  This  dis- 
tinguished and  consecrated  service  to  ths 
Nation,  to  the  dental  profession,  and  to  the 
patient  is  the  direct  reason  why  the  officers, 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  members  of  the  Pierre  Pauchard  Acad- 
emy voted  to  confer  the  1952  gold  medal  of 
the  Pierre  Pauchard  Academy  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army,  the 
IJavy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  that  this  medal 
\7lth  suitable  citation  be  presented  In  their 
name  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  that 
replica  diplomas  be  likewise  presented  to 
the  Ascistant  Surgeons  General  for  Den- 
tistry of  ths  Army,  the  Mavy,  and  the  Air 
Force. 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of 
the  Pierre  Pauchard  Academy  and  In  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding,  unusual  end  dls- 
tlnguUhed  service  rendered  to  the  art  and 
science  of  dentutry  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  dental  profession  serving,  or  who  have 
served,  in  the  Armed  F(wcee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  year  1952,  I,  as 
president,  hereby  confer  this  gold  medal 
award  on  them,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  them,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  Ma] 
Gen.  Walter  D.  Love  of  the  Army,  as  the 
senior  officer. 

•aOAL  AMD  DZFtOlCA  PEZOnfTBD  TO  CSNK3AL 
LOVK 

1.  as  president,  now  present  to  KaJ.  Gen. 
Walter  D.  Love  as  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
in  charged  of  dentistry  for  the  Army,  this 
replica  of  the  clUUon.  so  conferred,  on  the 
members  of  ths  dental  profession  serving 
la  the  Army. 

I.  as  president,  now  present  to  Rear  Adm. 
Ralph  W.  Malone.  Dental  Inspector  General 
of  the  Navy,  representing  Rear  Adm.  D.  W. 
P.yan,  Assistant  Surgeoa  General  in  charge 
of  dentutry  for  the  Navy.  thU  repUca  of  the 
citation,  so  conferred,  on  the  members  of 
the  dental  profession  serving  in  the  Navy. 

I,  as  president,  now  present  to  Brig.  Gen. 
M.  B.  Kennebeck.  Assistant  Svrrgeon  General 
in  charge  of  dentutry  for  the  Air  Ptorce.  thU 
repUca  of  the  ciutton,  so  conferred,  on  the 
members  of  the  dental  profession  serving  In 
the  Air  Porce. 

In  our  glorious  demonstration  of  democ- 
racy In  action  there  must  be  high  hope,  un- 
derstanding, and  prayerful  belief  that  some- 
how, and  not  before  it  is  too  late,  that  those 
persotu  to  whom  the  mandate  of  leadership 
has  been  entrusted  will  stay  the  hand  of  op- 
pression by  further  solidifying  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  in  a  common 
bond  of  friendship,  mutual  understanding, 
and  trust. 

We  here  In  America  seek  peace  in  the  world 
today,  as  we  have  aiwaya  sought  peace.  But 
let  no  one  deceive  himself  that  thU  love  for 
poace  u  weakness.  Our  love  for  peace  U  love 
for  freedom. 

Those  of  us  alive  today,  particularly  thooe 
who  have  lived  through  World  War  I,  World 
V7ar  II.  and  now  Korea,  know  that  there  are 
no  words  to  properly  express  our  gratitude, 
our  reverence,  and  our  deep  affection  for 
those  who  are  serving  and  those  who  gave 
and  are  giving  their  very  lives  to  keep  us  free. 

My  fellow  members  of  the  Pierre  Pauchard 
Academy.  dUtinguished  guesta.  and  friends. 
I  closs  thU  ceremony  with  the  word  of  ever- 
lasung  appreciation  and  high  praise  to  those 
of  the  dental  profession  .3ervlng  In  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Presented  February  %  1952,  Chicago.  111.,  by 
Dr.  P.  G.  Lowery,  president.  Pierre  Faucbanl 
Academy. 
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1910  Thcwies  Woa't  Woik  m  19S3 
Fuvu 

EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHNCSTENNIS 

W  tHB  8ENATB  OF  THI  UKTTKD  8TATEB 

Monday,  February  IC,  1953 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  TOi.  President,  on 
February  9,  there  appeared  in  the  dally 
newspaper,  the  Tupelo  Journal  of 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  a  fMtual  and  challenging 
editorial  entitled  "1910  Theories  Wont 
Work  on  1953  Farms."  This  editorial  is 
such  a  practical,  sound,  and  nonpolitical 
approach  to  our  farm  problem  that  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  the 
entire  membership  of  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be   inserted   in   the   Appendix   of   the 

RSOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

1910  TRioaizs  Wont  Work  ok  1953  Farms 

What  to  do  about  farm  prices  U  again  a 
leading  topic  of  the  day. 

But  it  U  doubtful  if  an  agreement  can  l>e 
reached  by  debating  sides  tmtil  the  agrictd- 
tural  industry  u  recognized  as  being  a  form 
of  business  rather  than  as  some  isolated 
activity  conducted  without  regard  to  the 
principles  which  affect  aU  other  types  of 
production  and  trade. 

One  group,  for  example,  says  that  every- 
thing's rosy  on  the  farm-price  front;  nothing 
needs  to  be  done. 

Another  group  U  convinced  the  bottom  U 
falling  out,  and  that  if  something  Isn't  done 
soon,  the  sides  will  coliapse,  too. 

Both  think  they  are  correct.  And  because 
each  has  a  set  of  figures  to  support  hU  argu- 
ments, the  farmer  U  caught  in  the  middle, 
with  nobody  lUtening. 

A  bade  reason  for  the  dUparlty  in  present 
claims  over  farm  prices  U  the  fact  that  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  aren't  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

In  arguing  that  farmers  are  comparatively 
as  well  off  as  they  were  in  1910,  the  "rosy 
view"  folks  are  thinking  about  agriculture 
as  live-at-home  operation  In  which  the  only 
purchases  needed  to  carry  a  family  through 
the  year  were  a  little  sugar,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco, a  couple  of  pairs  of  shoes,  some  kero- 
sene and  axle  grease,  and  maybe  a  bolt  of 
cloth. 

A  price  collapse  then  did  not  ruin  a  farm- 
er in  a  single  season. 

For  in  1910-14.  the  years  used  as  a  base 
in  figuring  parity  prices,  the  farmer  meas- 
ured his  cost  of  production  in  muscle  power 
rather  than  in  dollars.  And  his  standard  of 
living  was  determined  by  the  fullness  of  hU 
smoloehouse  more  than  by  the  size  of  his 
bank  roll. 

How,  however,  farming  has  become  a  cash 
operation  with  items  like  tires,  engines,  gaso- 
line. fertUizer,  and  insecticide  playing  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  farmer's  budget. 

Whereas  the  typical  farmer  erf  1910  had 
never  heard  the  phrase  "margin  of  profit," 
today  it  means  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  It 
does  to  the  retailer,  wholesaler,  ot  Indus- 
trialist. 

An(l  when  one  realizes  that  the  farmer's 
cost  of  production  has  Increased  while  the 
price  of  what  he  selU  has  dropped,  it  U  easy 
to  uikderstand  that  the  farmer's  margin  of 
profit  has  taken  a  beating. 

In  ^pite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  recent 
weeks   about  declining   agrictilturai   prices. 


few  persons  are  ftiUy  aware  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  the  farmer. 

During  the  last  year  alone  the  price  of 
what  the  farmer  sells  has  dropped  by  as  much 
as  25  or  30  percent. 

A  year  ago  cotton  was  30  percent  higher 
than  It  now  U. 

Dairy  products  were  8  percent  higher,  meat 
animals  25  percent,  and  truck  crops  40  per- 
cent. 

But  when  It  comes  to  buying  the  things  he 
needs  to  produce  hU  crops,  the  farmer  finds 
a  different  picture. 

Here,  according  to  Department  at  Agricul- 
ture records,  U  what  has  happened  to  the 
cost  of  typical  items  he  buys  since  the  pre- 
Korean  war  period  of  1947-49: 


Pries 
1847-« 

Prios 
now 

Item: 

Overjilh.. 

Cotton  troosers 

$3.17 
3.S2 
6.83 

3.33 

8.24 

1,960.00 

1,670.00 

44.10 

.08 

.26 

38.60 

$3.47 
4.1S 
6.87 
8.73 
4.33 

U.ao 

2,330.00 

1,070.00 

67.00 

.80 

.27 

46lW 

Work  shoes 

PouitT}'  netting 

Ax 

Milk  can. " 

Truck „ 

Tractor 

Truck  tire 

tBpark  plug 

Gasoline 

Electric  brooder 

When  the  farmer  cecs  hU  costs  of  {hxkIuc- 
tion  rUlng,  he  U  in  the  same  position  as  ths 
retail  merchant  or  the  industrialUt  who 
raises  prices  when  hU  costs  increase. 

But  the  Individual  farmer  has  no  control 
over  what  he  charges  for  most  of  hU  prod- 
ucts; hence,  the  need  for  adequate  Govern- 
ment supports  fOT  farm  prices*  in  periods  of 
declining  demand. 

And  when  the  Government  leaders  taks 
the  view  tliat  everjrthing  U  roey  even  as  the 
farmer's  margin  of  profit  vanishes,  they  ar* 
playing  with  economic  fire  which  mcH'e  than 
once  in  the  past  has  got  out  of  control  and 
led  to  serious  nationwide  consequences. 

More  than  politics,  therefore,  U  involved 
in  pwesent  eHorts  to  arouce  the  Republtcaa 
leadership  to  concern  over  farm-price  trends. 
What  U  Involved  Is  our  whole  economio 
structure. 

For  if  farmers  are  shoved  back  to  ths 
living  standards  of  1910,  our  whole  Nation's 
living  standard  vtIU  suffer  and  business  de- 
clines will  soon  be  observed  following  th« 
collapse  of  prices  on  ths  farm. 


Thirty-fiftli  AniuTcrtuy  of  Ukramiaa 
Declaratmi  of  IndependMc* — Dcc!*- 
ratkw  of  Amerkuu  of  Ukrauuu 
Detcent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAsaacHTiBBTTa 

HI  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UWl'lTU  BTATE8 

Monday.  Februarw  It,  1953 

Mr.  KEl-INEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rec(»o  a  declaration  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  assem* 
bled  at  Boston  on  January  25,  1953,  to 
commemorate  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. We  honor  these  valiant  men  and 
women  for  their  long  fight  for  national 
independence. 
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more  being  no  objection,  the  deelan- 
ttoQ  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttm 
Rbcou).  as  follows:  j 

DeclanUon  of  Americans  of  XTkrmlnlftn 
dMoent.  MMmbtad  at  tbe  Ukrainian  rally 
In  the  nxunber  of  6A0  whlcb  waa  held  on 
January  36,  1953.  In  Boston,  liaw..  to  com- 
memorate the  86th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Ukraine  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Bepubllo. 

In  KtoT  on  January  23.  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
Oeotral  Council  (Bada)  promulgated  the 
Fourth  Universal  and  thereby  brought  about 
the  rebirth  of  Ukrainian  independence  and 
established  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

The  36th  anniversary  of  this  Important 
event  in  the  life  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  is 
being  celebrated  by  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  free  world. 

Ukraine  today  Is  a  country  occupied  by 
Russian  Oonmumist  forces  which  installed 
a  puppet  government  against  the  will  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  The  Communist  sja- 
tem  with  Its  collective  economy  has  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  Ukrainian  pecksants,  and 
the  btireaucratic  character  of  the  Commu- 
nist production  and  the  unheard-of  exploita- 
tion of  labor  has  turned  Ukrainian  workers 
Into  tolling  slaves  of  the  Communist  oli- 
garchy. 

The  Ukrainian  pec^e  have  been  deprived 
of  all  the  freedoms  they  enjoyed  vmder  their 
own  independent  government,  have  been  de- 
prived of  thoee  freedoms  now  enjoyed  by 
the  cltlaens  of  the  free  world. 

We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  thoee 
of  us  who  arrived  here  many  years  ago;  those 
of  us  who  were  bom  here,  and  thoee  who 
arrived  only  recently,  liavlng  fled  our  native 
land  to  escape  the  terror  of  CommmUat 
domination,  conunemorate  this  day  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  this  great  anni- 
versary ctf  the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  who  are  of  Ukrainian  descent  and  are 
eognizant  of  the  desires  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple Epeak  today  to  the  honorable  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
to  the  freedom-loving  people  of  this  country, 
and  do  aver  that  the  Ukrainian  people  are 
striving  for  their  Independence,  fen-  their 
right  to  freedom,  for  their  right  to  a  demo- 
cratic Ukrainian  Government,  for  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  was  established  during  the  revo- 
lution by  the  act  of  Ukrainian  independence 
In  1618.  We  do  maintain  that  its  leglthnate 
successor  is  the  Ukrainian  National  Council 
in  exile  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  is 
usurped.  We  hold  that,  since  this  govern^- 
ment  has  been  superimposed  upon  the 
Ul^alnlan  Nation,  only  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Council  has  the  right  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  Ukrainian  people  abroad. 

We  emphasize  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  been  fighting  since  1918  for  their  free- 
dom from  Moscow  Commimlst  domination. 
This  fight  has  taken  many  forms,  among 
them  armed  roslstance.  and  has  not  waned 
until  this  day. 

We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  as- 
sembled today  at  the  Ukrainian  rally  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  36th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
to  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world  assembled 
in  the  United  Nations  to  aid  the  Ukrainian 
lotion  In  freeing  itself  from  Communist 
tyranny  and  in  reestablishing  In  Ukraine 
a  government  by  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  I 

Tbob.  y.  A.  Kjjosxw,  I 

Chairman  of  the  Rallp. 
liSCHAKL  RnzL, 

Meerttam  o/  the  Bally. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  UAon 

IN  THK  8XNATK  07  THE  UNITKD  STATSB 

Monday,  February  18, 1953 

ISn.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concsxs- 
siONAL  Record  My  Legion  Prayer,  by 
Daniel  E.  Lambert,  commander,  Bangor 
(Maine)  Post,  No.  194.  American  Legion. 

Commander  Lambert  was  four  times 
wounded,  was  decorated  by  his  own  and 
grateful  foreign  governments,  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  awards  for  gallantry 
in  his  service  with  the  Rangers  and  Com- 
mandos of  World  War  11  fame. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

ICt  liBcioir  PbatAi 
(By  Daniel  K.  Lambert,  commander.  Bangor 

Post,  No.  194,  the  American  Legion.  Bangor, 

Maine) 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Father,  everlasting  Prince  of 
Peace,  we  come  before  Thee  today  and  beg 
of  Thee  the  peace  and  concord  among  all 
nations  and  peoples  which  shall  have  no  end- 
ing. We  pray  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Congress,  and  for  all  those  in 
authority,  that  they  may  carry  out  their 
duties  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

We  pray,  too,  O  God  of  Justice,  for  the 
flag  of  OTir  country,  tlie  emblem  of  the  Nation 
that  we  love  and  serve.  Bear  It  aloft  on  high. 
O  God  of  battles,  and  suffer  it  not  to  be  low- 
ered in  defeat  to  an;  nation  or  power.  Sut- 
ter not  the  Red  to  obliterate  the  white  and 
blue,  nor  the  hanuner  and  sickle  to  replace 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

We  remember.  O  Great  Physician,  those  of 
our  comrades  who  lie  upon  hospital  beds 
or  at  home,  sick  of  mind  or  of  body.  Deign 
to  extend  to  them  Thy  hand  and  toiich  them 
and  restore  them  to  the  health  and  happiness 
they  so  richly  deserve  and  ardently  desire. 

Finally,  O  God  of  tender  mercy,  we  remem- 
ber with  pride  and  affection  those  of  our 
comrades  who  have  fallen  upon  the  field  of 
battle  or  who  have  come  home  to  die.  Bopis- 
dally  do  we  remember  those  comrades  who 
today  are  falling  in  the  fields  of  Korea. 
We  know  that  Tou  wUl  gather  them  with 
You  into  the  Post  Bterlasting. 

Give  us,  we  pray,  a  smsai  measure  of  their 
service,  courage,  loyalty,  and  p)atrlotlBm.  We 
ask  this  all  for  God,  country,  and  our  beloved 
American  Legion.     Amen. 

(Dedicated  to  John  M.  Robortoon,  depart- 
ment chaplain.  Department  of  Maine,  the 
American  Legion.) 


Negro  History  Week  Obsenred 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOX7SS  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 

Monday,  February  16, 1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoHCRissioHAL  Rkcoko  an 


article  from  the  Toledo  Bronze  Raven, 

entiled  "Negro  History  Week  Observed": 

Nbobo  Hx8to*t  Wxnc 


(By  Edwin  Brooks) 
Dba« Public:  We.  the  vmdersigned  eltlsena. 
call  upon  everyone  to  celebrate  Negro  His- 
tory Week.  February  8  to  16. 

Negro  History  Week  was  begun  by  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  prominent  Negro  his* 
torian  and  a  man  of  letters. 

We  ask  that  you  discuss  Negro  history  with 
your  friends  and  members  of  your  organisa- 
tions, that  you  visit  the  public  library  and 
read  about  Negro>M.  Read  the  works  of 
L<r.  C.  G.  Woodson  and  Mr.  Herbert  Apthker.) 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Negro 
history  will,  in  the  life  in  historians  give 
the  deeds  of  outstanding  Negroes  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  pages  of  American  history, 
and  all  men.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  ot 
color,  are  brothers. 

We  observe  Negro  History  Week  that  we 
may  lift  every  voice  and  sing  the  praises  of 
outstanding  Negroes  who  have  made  note- 
worthy contributions  to  our  American  her- 
itage. We  are  prominent  in  American  music 
because  of  the  moving  spirituals  of  H  T. 
Burleigh  and  the  blues  of  W.  C.  Handy.  Dean 
Dixon  is  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  con- 
ductors. Henry  O.  Tanner  and  Horace  Pip- 
pin are  outstanding  in  the  field  of  art;  Selma 
Dunbar  and  Langston  Hughes  in  the  field  of 
poetry;  and  Richard  Wright  in  literature. 
Dr.  Georce  W.  Carver  and  Dr.  Charles  Drew 
have  achieved  much  in  the  field  of  science. 
Dr.  W.  B.  B.  Du  Bois  is  one  of  o\ir  greatest 
philosophers.  Dr.  Ralph  Btmche  has  made 
noteworthy  achievements  in  Government 
and  diplomatic  relations.  In  the  religious 
field,  richard  Allen  has  founded  the  A.  M.  B. 
Church.  Rev.  Joeeph  Willis  has  organized 
the  Louisiana  Baptist  Association,  A.  Phillips 
Randolph  and  William  R.  Hood  have  been 
Indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  wider 
recognition  of  the  Negro  In  employment. 

In  sports,  we  have  Jackie  Robinson,  Joe 
Louis.  Jesse  Owens,  Althea  Gibson,  and  Sugar 
Ray  Robinson. 

Among  our  great  Negro  women  we  hava 
Lucy  Laney,  Lucy  Moten,  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune  and  Toledo's  own,  Klla  P.  Stewart,  a 
nationally  known  Negro  leader. 

There  are  a  great  deal  more  that  we  all 
sho^d  know  ateut.  See  how  many  you  can 
find  at  Toledo  Public  Library  during  Negro 
History  Week.  IHsruss  them  with  all  your 
friends. 

Ratemally  yours. 
Bdwln  Brooks.  Mareella  Reld.  Roland 
Braaler,  Robert  G.  White,  Bugene 
Shepherd,  Jean  Green,  Robert  L.  But- 
ler, Beatrice  Davis,  Timothy  Brandon. 
Vlaola  Brooks,  Stanley  Doolln,  Oscar 
Eolmes,  Bthel  L.  Scott.  Fred  Arney, 
Wbx.  J.  Duval,  Jesse  Almos,  W.  R.  Cole- 
man. M.  O.  Campbell,  Mildred  Kvana. 
Lester  S.  Arney. 


Tobacco  Men  Talk  for  All  Export  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 

or  KXMTUCXT 

IN  THB  SENATB  OF  THK  UNITKD  8TATSB 
Monday.  February  16, 1953 

Mr.  CCX>PER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkooro  an  editorial  entitled  "Tobacco 
Men  Talk  for  All  Export  Trade."  pub- 
lished in  the  LouisvlUe.  Ky..  Courier- 


Journal.  February  lb.  1953.  I  may  oom- 
ment.  In  connection  with  the  current  de- 
bate upon  price  controls,  that  this  edi- 
torial presents,  as  the  tobacco  people 
present  It,  a  very  afflrmative  approach 
to  the  world  problem  about  which  we 
have  been  talking. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto. 
as  follows: 

ToaAOco  MxM  Talk  rsa  au.  gAru»»  Tiabc 

A  group  of  tolMiooo  gi-owers  did  an  unusual 
thing  when  they  met  in  Washington  this 
week.  They  naturally  dlsniwed  price  sup- 
ports for  their  crop.  They  speculated  some 
on  the  cotirse  iB-a  Tkft  Benson,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  likely  follow 
on  the  poUcy  of  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity.  But  when  i.hey  came  to  resolu- 
tions, they  biased  a  fresh  trail. 

The  tobacco  -men  unanimously  resolved 
that  American  policy  ihould  be  to  buy  as 
much  as  we  sell  to  the  -est  of  the  free  world. 
(They  have  learned  tbat  what  we  xised  to 
call  a  favorable  trade  hUance  is  actually  un- 
favorable for  us  under  current  world  condi- 
tions. It  means  our  customers  abroad  cant 
buy  enough  of  our  espoi-ts.  including  tobacco, 
because  they  can't  earn  the  needed  dollars' 
by  selling  their  products  to  us.) 

They  called  for  renev/al  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Further,  they  sug- 
gested a  bipartisan  commission  to  map  the 
development  of  our  world  trade.  (They  see 
that  the  Trade  AgreemenU  Act  will  mean 
little  to  healthy  world  trade  if  it  U  hemmed 
In  by  niggling  restrictions,  added  by  Mem- 
bers of  (»ngress  at  the  bidding  of  every  in- 
terest that  fears  forelgr    competition.) 

They  asked  repeal  ol  the  Buy-American 
Act.  This  measxire.  diispite  Its  patriotic 
title,  actually  causes  griat  waste  of  our  tax 
money,  by  requiring  our  armed  services  to 
pay  up  to  one-third  more  for  American 
products  than  they  would  need  to  pay  for 
foreign  goods  of  equal  quality. 

They  supported  the  (Xutoms  Simplifica- 
tion Act.  This  measun;  has  been  endorse 
by  both  the  Truman  snd  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministrations. It  does  not  lower  tariffs.  It 
simply  cuu  away  some  of  the  red  tape  that 
makes  it  so  hard  for  foivrgn  producers  to  seU 
In  our  markets. 

The  tobacco  growers  bave  raised  a  flag  of 
leadership.  They  should  be  able  to  enlist 
behind  them  all  the  otler  American  Inter- 
ests, both  agricultural  at>d  industrial,  which 
depend  for  prosperity  on  markets  overseas. 
These  interesU  have  been  curiously  quiet. 
They  have  stood  sitentlj  by  while  the  pro- 
ducers who  want  protection  from  high 
tariffs  have  conducted  a  loud  and  effective 
lobby. 

Both  sides  have  every  right  to  be  heard. 
Both  have  a  case.  The  ectmomic  health  of 
the  country  lies  in  balancing  these  conflict- 
ing demands,  which  meiins  that  both  sides 
should  be  clearly  heard.  The  tariff-protec- 
tionists have  dinned  their  story  into  the 
ears  of  Congress  and  the  pubUc.  It  is  good 
to  hear  the  tobacco  growers  speak  up. 
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OppressiM  of  Irdaad  hj  Great  Britam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

qr   MAaSACBUSRTS 

XH  THl  SKNATE  OF  1H25  UNTTBD  8TATBB 
Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIl*    Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent;  to  have  printed 


^^  Appendix  of  the  Rcoou  a  letter 
wwch  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Timothy 
J.  Holland,  president  of  the  Irish-Amerl- 
«»   Associates   of   Middlesex   County, 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Holland,  as 
president  of  his  fine  organization,  ex- 
presses eloquently  the  feeling  of  many 
of  Our  Massachusetts  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  the  unity  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
lonjg-time  aspirations  of  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  descent  to  see  that  unity 
becomes  a  reality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks 
as  follows: 

IVSH-AlCniCAN  ASSOCUTCS  or 

Mnjwxsrx  Couktt, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  19. 1953. 
Hon.  Lcvxarrr  Saltonstsll, 
United  States  Senator. 
I  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEsa  Six:  The  continued  oppression  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  Ireland  against 
their  wlU  by  the  British  Government.  In 
segzegatlng  the  6  northeast  counties  from 
the  other  26  counties  U  an  outrageous  of- 
fense to  international  justice.  Such  segre- 
gation can  well  l>e  compared  with  the  parallel 
in  Korea  or  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain  that  we 
hev  of  and  speak  so  often  about. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Irish-American 
Associates  of  Middlesex  County.  Mass.,  here- 
by request  you  to  use  your  Influence  with 
our  new  administration  in  Washington  to 
remedy  that  situstlon  which  affects  the  prog- 
ress of  world  peace. 

Representatives  LAifs,  of  BCassachusetts, 
and  FooABTT,  of  Rhode  Island,  are  continu- 
ing their  flght  for  the  unity  of  Ireland  and 
as  leaders  of  world  peace  and  Justice  to  all 
peoples  and  all  nations,  we  know  you  will  do 
your  very  best  to  see  that  Justice  prevails. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  a  telegram  regarding  this  matter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter.  Letters  are  also  being 
forwarded  to  the  Vice  President,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, requesting  aid  in  this  great  cause. 
You  can  help.    We  know  you  will. 

lUmember,  Russia  used  her  veto  three 
times  against  Ireland's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.  Russia  knows  the  seeds  of 
communism  cannot  grow  nor  even  take  root 
in  Ireland,  the  bright  spot  In  Europe  where 
communism  is  detested. 

Ireland's  freedom  could  create  a  volxmtary 
link  of  steel  In  a  sturdy  chain  of  free  and 
independent  Atlantic  nations.  Since  our 
only  obstacle  to  world  peace  Is  communism, 
surely  It  is  a  necessity  to  see  to  it  that  first. 
the  countries  where  communism  cannot 
thrive,  be  free  and  united  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  corroding  Commiuiist  infiuence  that 
threatens  the  world  today.  This  can  be  done 
with  your  help  and  the  united  efforts  of  ovir 
President  and  the  Members  ct  the  House 
and  isenate. 

As  a  divided  nation.  Ireland  caniu>t  take 
her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  She  cannot  Join  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
she  tji  barred  from  the  United  Nations.  She 
has  fought  for  her  existence  and  the  preser- 
vation of  religious  freedom  for  over  700  years. 
We  therefore  urge  you  to  wwk  for  this 
caus0.  for  the  end  of  hostilities  and  world 
peao*. 

For  you  and  for  those  great  causes,  we 
will  constantly  pray. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thb  laiBH  Ambucan  AaeociATn. 
TncoTHT  J.  HoLLAMS,  President. 


Frotpcflly  aaj  Wars 


•yr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAIMS 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITKD  8TATB3 
Monday.  February  16.  1953 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RKcoao  an  ex- 
cellent poem  that  is  worthy  of  a  few 
minutes'  reading  time  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  The  author  was  my 
mother's  personal  physician,  a  man 
with  a  great  heart  and  a  keen  mind  E>r 
Maurice  E.  Lord,  of  Skowhegan.  Maine! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb 
as  follows: 

Momentous  things  are  happening. 

But  we.  who  are  little  men 
Are  sitting  on  the  side  lines 

And  keep  a-wondering  when 
The  people  of  the  nations 

WUl  awake  from  their  drugged  sleep 
And  try  to  make  a  better  world,  . 

By  laying  their  truces  to  keep. 

Twenty  long  years  we  have  struggled. 

Under  so-called  Democratic  rule. 
It  has  cost  this  country  plenty. 

For  our  leaders  have  tried  to  fool 
The  people,  by  handing  out  largeeae 

For  work  that  was  never  done. 
And  prosperity  has  falsely  come  to  us 

By  a  war  never  planned  to  be  won. 

While  our  sons  are  fighting  In  battle 
Far  away  from  their  native  land. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  sadly  lacked 
The  help  of  a  guiding  hand. 

Why  should  we  qiend  billions 

Protecting  Formosa  from  strife. 
While  our  allies  ship  war  goods  to  the  Beds, 

Thus  in  our  backs  sticking  a  knife? 

The  Briton  we've  saved  too  often 

Cries  loudly  when  there  comee  the  threat 
Of  allowing  blockade  of  Red  China, 

They  think  of  their  revenue  yet. 
While  our  boys  are  dying  by  thousands. 

They  will  ship  to  Red  China  for  gold 
The  things  she  needs  to  make  warfare 

On  our  boys  battling  hard  in  the  cold. 

From  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Down  through  the  Truman  reign. 
The  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal 

Have  been  their  song's  refrain. 
But  if  people  woxild  think  it  over 

There  might  come  to  them  this  thought. 
That  all  of  this  so-called  prosperity. 

Has  come  through  the  wars  we've  foxight. 


M 


The  Afikahvd  Profroi 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCOK8IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16. 1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultiu%.  the  Honorable 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  has  begim  a  series 
of  meetings  with  advisory  committees 
representing  various  sections  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 
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Tomorrow  tfat  Storetuy  wfll  meet  with 
•UA  adTlaory  vrovy)  r^jMresentlng  the  great 
Amertean  dairy  InduBtry.  Coming  from 
the  congressional  dlstrlot  which  boasts 
of  the  greatest  milk  and  oheeee  produo- 
ttoik  ef  any  dtetrlel  re^Neenled  In  this 
Oongress,  I  was  Indeed  pleased  that  the 
aetwth  Wlioonaln  CongTserionil  Dli- 
trtet  was  repreeented  on  this  adrteory 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

RntardleoB  of  potttlce,  we  should  net 
•tand  here  tn  this  reqMCled  body  and 
ttf  to  make  pottUeal  capital  by  blaming 
the  new  Secretary,  who  has  been  In  olBce 
just  short  of  4  weeks,  for  the  mistakes 
which  were  made  in  the  past 

During  the  flret  week  of  this  session 
of  Oongress  many  of  our  colleagues  of 
the  minority  expressed  complete  confl- 
denoe  In  President  Elsenhower.  Last 
we^  several  Members  of  the  minority 
party  spoke  before  this  83d  Congress  and 
without  making  a  single  oonstructiye 
suggestion,  they  attempted  to  state  that 
the  decline  In  farm  prices  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  actions  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  to  Mr.  Benson.  The 
facts,  however,  show  that  the  conduct 
of  the  agricultural  program  during  past 
years  has  been  based  upon  the  theory 
that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  spend 
more  money  and  plunge  our  country  fur- 
ther into  debt  The  solution  to  any 
problem  was  merely  postponed.  The 
basis  upon  which  this  theory  was  found- 
ed was  that  your  children  and  grand- 
children could  solve  these  problems  and 
while  they  were  about  this  they  could 
also  pay  our  debts. 

Mr.  Benson  is  to  be  commended  for 
calling  upon  the  best  minds  represent- 
ing all  agricultural  interests,  regardless 
of  party  labels,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  various  phases  of  our  agri- 
cultural program.  The  important  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  pass  on  to  the  Secre- 
tary our  constructive  suggestions  which 
may  be  of  help  to  him  in  facing  the 
many  problems  which  he  does  now  face. 
Last  we*  I  wrote  the  Secretary  giv- 
ing him  ,my  views  on  the  important 
questions 'confronting  the  dairy  indus- 
tey.  My  letter  deals  with  milk,  the  price 
of  which  has  been  on  the  decline  for  the 
past  6  months.  My  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary is  as  follows: 

Oomaan  or  thx  Unird  Statbo. 

HouBs  or  BKP«nxNTATnras, 
WashiTiffton.  D.  C.  February  12,  1953. 
Bon.  tOLA  Tatt  Bknson, 

Secretary  of  Agritrultvre,  \ 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
WaahingUm,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sboktaxt  Benson:  The  problems 
that  you  are  facing  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  Indeed  most  complex  and  Important. 
I  cranmend  you  on  the  One  approach  which 
you  have  taken  during  your  first  4  weeks  hi 
office  In  reetorhig  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  Department  during  the  past  20 
year*  has  been  trying  desperately  to  regiment 
the  thinking  of  the  American  farmers  by 
destroying  Individual  Initiative. 

My  congreaslonal  district  Is  located  In  the 
heart  of  Wisconsin's  dalryland  and  contains 
that  section  of  Wisconsin  which  boasts  the 
heaviest  milk  production  of  any  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States.  As  you 
know,  during  the  past  3  years  there  has  been 
.n  terrific  revolution  going  on  in  the  dairy 
In^Mjtry  and  the  Industry  has  not  read- 
!«*••■  to  the  new  conditions  iinder  which 
It  must  (^>erate.     There  are,  of  course,  two 


major  rsaacM  why  tti«  dairy  toductry  li  la  a 
very  \uictabl«  posltkm  at  the  prtMirt  Um*. 
Tb*  major  re— oni  for  tha  orttloal  Qondlttooa 
whleh  ailsl  this  ysar  sr«  (1)  heavy  importa 
vrhloh  hav«  Dmo  mad«  of  dried  whole  milk 
and  oheeee;  (8)  th«  largt  smounti  ot  iml« 
tatlon  produeti  mad*  from  v«t«tablt  oils 
whleh  art  batag  wM  on  our  marlnti  today 
IB  oompetlttoD  with  datrv  produeta. 

Th»  trtt  eoBditlOB  has  Men  brought  abeut 
to  a  large  aitant  by  the  altitude  ot  ths  pMt 
edmUUatratloa,  ot  ths  United  Itatss  Dtpert- 
maat  ot  Agrioulture.  and  ot  tha  ttats  Ds« 
partmant 

Tha  wMMOltd  Andreeea  Mhendment  (tse. 
104  ot  tha  Dotoaao  Produotlon  Aot)  paaaod  by 
tha  tM  OongTMi.  haa  aot  boon  admtnlitartd 
by  tha  formar  Baertiary  ot  Agrleultuia  tn 
aocordanoa  with  tha  latanUona  of  tha  Unitad 
Stataa  Oongtaaa.  Tha  lS-par«ent  tolaranoa 
amendment  which  was  ptaoad  on  the  Andra- 
aen  amendment  aftai  it  paaaad  tha  Houaa  ot 
RepraaenUtlvea.  by  the  UiUtad  SUtaa  San- 
ate,  waa  given  an  o\'araU  interpretation  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
not  until  December  Uiat  the  former  Secretary 
belatedly  got  around  to  restrict  the  Importa 
of  dried  whole  milk,  dried  cream,  and  dried 
buttermilk.  Our  former  Prealdent.  even  at 
that  time,  bitterly  objected  to  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvve.  but  \mder  sec- 
tion 104  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  no 
other  choice  than  to  reluctanUy  follow  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  During  the  period 
the  former  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture  refused 
to  carry  out  the  proviaions  of  the  law.  the  im- 
ports of  dried  skim  milk  Increased  from 
as.SOO  pounds  In  1950  to  about  41.5  million 
pounds  in  1952.  During  the  same  period 
the  imports  of  buttermilk  were  Increased 
from  500,000  pounds  to  12.5  million  pounds. 
Because  of  these  imports  we  now  find  our- 
selves In  the  position  where  our  price -sup- 
port program  has  been  used  to  support  the 
foreign  markets  and  the  basic  concept  of  the 
program  in  assuring  an  adequate  retwn  to 
the  American  dairy  farmer  has  been  nuule 
a  sham. 

Due  to  the  above-mentioned  squeese  In 
which  the  dairy  farmer  has  been  placed  and 
because  of  the  necessary  expense  to  the 
United  States  Government  In  supporting  the 
dairy  Industry  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  seem  to  be  advisable  for  you  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  immediately  apply  all 
restrictions  at  your  conunand  under  section 
104  and  for  you  to  temporarily  suspend  the  15 
percent  tolerance  which  Is  allowed  under  this 
section. 

The  dairy  farmer  In  Wisconsin  has  been 
required  to  make  a  considerable  investment 
during  the  past  2  years  under  the  milk  pro- 
duction improvement  {>rogram  which  Is  being 
carried  on  In  our  State.  Not  only  has  ne 
been  required  to  build  new  milk  houses  but 
other  requirements  have  been  placed  upon 
the  production  of  milk  which  have  greatly 
Increased  the  cost  of  production.  Foreign 
milk  and  dairy  products  are  not  required  to 
be  produced  under  the  same  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  for  that  reason  can  eaaily  compete 
with  our  milk  on  a  price  baals.  It  seems 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  encovirage  the  production  of 
milk  under  new  and  modern  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

Our  State  government  has  made  a  consid- 
erable Investment,  particularly  during  the 
past  2  years,  in  a  Brucellosis  control  pro- 
gram. Governor  Kohler  of  our  State  has 
reconunendad  a  large  appiroprlatlon  for  the 
further  eradication  of  this  disease  during  the 
next  2  years.  We  have  almost  completely 
controlled  tuberculosis  In  herds  of  our  State. 
Foreign  milk  production  doea  not  require 
and  is  not  afforded  the  protection  our  do- 
mestic milk  markets  demand. 

The  second  condiUon.  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  concerns  the  sale  of  imitations 
of  butter.  This  has  played  a  major  part  In 
the  revolution  going  on  In  the  dairy  Industry. 
During  the  time  that  the  butterfat  substi- 
tute bill  was  under  consideration   by  the 


•1st  Congrtis  and  tha  formar  Fraaldaat,  ths 
advortlalDf  that  waa  glvaa  to  buttarf  at  avb- 
■tttutes  alaeost  dally  la  tha  praaa  ot  thia 
oountry,  waa  aomathlng  that  oouM  not  have 
baaa  houghw 

ZXving  tha  past  yoar  thart  haa  baaa  l.aea- 
000.000  pounds  (•.•  pouBda  par  eapita)  ot 
buttar  oonaumad  and  1. •00.000,000  pouada 
(TJ  pounds  par  eaptu)  ot  buttw  ■ubaUtutos 
oonaumad.  qm  has  but  lo  leek  aft  tha  pur- 
ehasa  ot  tha  armad  aarvieaa  tor  aa  aBasapla  ot 
what  li  happening.  Durlag  Jaausry  IMl,  they 
bought  S,0Se«a81  pounda  ot  buttar  tor  use 
by  tha  Armad  Poroaa  as  comparad  to  !.••■,• 
ttl  poundi  ot  olaomargarlha.  hn  January 
lesa,  tha  armad  sarvtoaa  bought  S.err.OOg 
pounda  ot  buttar  aa  oomparad  to  tMftMlt 
pounda  ot  olaomargartna.  This  pait  January 
buttar  pur«haaad  by  tha  Anaad  Poreaa  again 
tall  off.  At  tha  same  time  Oovammant  pur> 
ehaaaa  under  tha  support-program  Incraaaad. 

Aa  you  know,  there  also  haa  baan  a  con- 
slderabla  change  in  tha  Inctuatrlal  use  ot 
buttarfat.  such  aa  In  tha  tca-craam  Induatry. 
which  haa  further  added  to  tha  problama 
which  face  the  important  dairy  Industry. 

It  wlU  be  necessary  for  tha  United  Stataa 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  various  land- 
grant  coUegea,  and  the  vnrlous  dairy  organ- 
izations to  step  up  their  research  programs 
during  the  next  year  to  find  additional  uaaa 
for  milk  products.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
for  the  American  Dairy  Asaoclatlon  and  dairy- 
ing in  general  to  step  up  Ita  advertising  pro> 
gram  In  order  to  attract  and  Increase  con- 
sumer demand.  A  whole  new  program  is  be- 
ing advocated  for  the  dairy  industry,  placing 
the  Importance  of  the  pricing  milk  on  the 
amount  of  solids  nonfat  Included  In  milk, 
rather  than  the  old  system  of  placing  primary 
consideration  on  the  butterfat  content  of  tha 
milk  in  establishing  the  price  paid  to  tha 
farmer. 

It  is  most  Important  during  this  transi- 
tion period  that  an  afllrmative  statement  la 
made  by  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture  stating  that  milk  will  be  aup- 
ported  at  the  same  level  as  the  so-called  basic 
agricultural  commodities,  which  will  be  at 
SO  percent  of  parity  diiring  1953  and  19M. 
The  present  regulaUon  calls  for  the  support 
of  butterfat  and  whole  milk  at  90  percent 
of  parity  through  March  1953.  Although  the 
present  support  price  does  not  take  into  con- 
slderaUon  the  wide  use  of  butter  substitutes, 
it  is  most  Important  to  the  dairy  Indiistry 
during  this  tranaltion  period  that  the  sup- 
port price  be  maintained  m  keeping  with  the 
support  price  being  paid  for  basic  commodi- 
ties. Such  a  support  price  can  be  main- 
tained if  the  importations  of  dairy  products 
produced  under  insanitary  conditions  abroad 
are  stopped  by  the  means  set  forth  above. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  our  meeting  on 
Uonday  and  will  talk  further  with  you  about 
these  important  matters. 

With  best  wlahea  and  klntViat  '"t^'^. 
I  am. 

Alncarely  yours. 

MxLrtM  B.  I^m>, 

Member  of  Congrem. 


Coafrtss  Gm  Override  Treaties  by  tile 
Savic  Process  •£  Lcgislatioa  and  Has 
Done  So  oa  Several  Occasions — Aa- 
otker  Treaty  Trap 

bstehsiok  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  Of  RSPRKBKNTATIVKI 

Monday.  Febmam  16.  19M 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoiTGaKssiONAi  Rbcoro  an 


editorial  from  the  Tokdo  Blade  of  Feb- 
ruary 7. 1863.  This  editorial  Is  a  frank 
dlacusslon  which  Illuminates  the  gubjeot 
and  la  aimed  lo  allay  the  fear*  which 
have  been  aroused  by  thoee  who  would 
amend  the  QuatltuUim  to  protoet  ue 
from  treaUes. 

Aiiw  iwearr  Tm» 

TlMrs  Is  one  thlai  to  1m  laM  tor  tha  bUl 
to  reatrlet  tht  treaty-cMkkUm  power  whloh 
Mapreasatattva  Oeam  IrusMot.  ot  North 
Dakota,  latrodueed  la  tlia  Mouaa  laat  weak. 
es  opposad  to  a  sUaUer  propoaal  by  Ohto*» 
Baaator  JOKM  W.  laaoMM.  It  would  traakly 
and  torthrtghtly  Jottlaoa  aU  tieaty  oomoalt- 
maata  past  and  tutur»-4avo)vtag  the 
Vnttad  HaUoaa. 

Tha  prtnelpal  dlatUtgulihtng  taatura  ot  tha 
Burdlok  bUl  la  a  Oat  atatamant  that  "ao 
traaty  now  axtatlng  or  han<artar  to  be  oraatad 
ahall  contain  any  provla^on  abridging  tha 
aovaralgn  power  ol  tha  trnltad  SUtaa.  nor 
any  State  tharaof.  nor  ahall  any  traaty 
amend  or  abridge  any  liw  ot  tha  Dnltad 
SUtaa  or  ot  any  suie  thereof .**  Tha 
Brlcker  bill  would  oounUaanoe  traattea  re- 
quiring a  change  in  lawi  If  Oongreaa  ape- 
clflcally  approves  the  change. 

Repreaenutlve  Buaoicx  as  frank  about  hla 
purpose.  His  bill  would,  ha  aaya.  maka 
American  adherence  to  tha  U.  N.  Charter 
void.  Since  moat  ot  the  atipport  for  the 
Brlcker  propoaal  Is  predluited  on  fear  of 
what  the  Charter  and  other  treaties  now 
being  considered  by  rartoos  U.  N.  agendea 
might  do.  it's  increaalnglf  plain  that  the 
purpoee  of  these  UmlUtlo^as  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  Is  to  meJce  international 
accord  as  difflcult  as  possible. 

Is  there  any  real  danger  to  cltlsens  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  their  righu  and  privileges 
can  be  stealthily  taken  from  them  through 
the  treaty-making  process? 

Of  course.  It's  always  poat^lble.  Any  treaty 
which  Is  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  by  tao-thlrds  of  the 
Members  of  the  SenaU  achieves  the  sutus 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  It  daes  not.  however, 
take  percedence  over  constitutional  llmlu- 
tlons.  The  Supreme  Court  twice  has  niled 
to  this  effect. 

What  la  tha  likelihood  tbat  the  Prealdent 
and  the  SenaU  suddenly  ^rill  go  hog  wild 
in  approving  treatlea  that  aould  destroy  the 
constitutional  righU  of  American  citizens? 

As  Prof.  Zecharlah  Chafec.  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  has  graphically  expressed  It, 
there  Is  "no  basis  in  fact  to  beUeve  that  the 
SenaU.  which  has  been  called  the  graveyard 
of  treaties,  will  suddenly  nurture  treaties 
like  a  crowded  incubation  wuxl  in  a  lylng-ln 
hospital."  It  ahould  require  no  more  than  a 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  United 
Nations  Genocide  Convention  and  other  such 
proposals  to  undersUnd  hew  slight  Is  the 
likelihood  that  the  Senate  ever  will  nm 
ahead  of  public  opinion  in  adopting  such 
treaties.  They  cant  even  get  a  hearing, 
much  less  the  support  of  two-thirds  ot  the 
SenaU'B  Members. 

But  suppose  th«  Senate,  contrary  to  aU 
past  experience,  suddenly  should  take  to 
approving  bad  and  dangeroiia  treatlea.  Are 
such  stringent  measures  as  the  Burdlck  and 
Brlcker  propoeals  needed  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans against  this  very  unliktly  eventuaUty? 

Not  at  all.  Congress  can  civerrlde  treaties 
by  the  simple  process  of  legliilatlon.  and  has 
done  It  on  several  occasions.  The  most 
noUble  insUnoe  waa  the  Chinese  exclusion 
case  In  1889.  when  Congress  ticted  to  defeat 
the  express  purpose  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  It  had  been  done 
before  and  has  been  done  slxioe. 

Proponents  of  the  Brlckei-Burdlck  noe- 
*"*n»s  fall  back  on  one  final  argument,  in- 
volving the  minority  declalon  written  by 
Chief  JusUce  Fred  Vlnaon  ot  tha  Supreme 
C«urt  last  year  in  the  steel  Mlsure  case  In 
Which  he  sought  to  Justify  President  Tru- 
«a*n'a  action  under  powers  gnoited  by  a  pro- 
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virton  of  tha  united  WaUona  Chapter.    Sup. 
POM.  thay  aak  omiaoualy.  What  It  this  had 
been  a  majority  opUitonf 
1W  kladast  aatwar  to  this  aigumant  ta 

Stej^*  ■'2f*fl.*««*^«««  «»  thtokl^ 
eJi^e^havs  admitted  tbat  th^r  doa^  trwit 

W  >«  Wjl*  Mtument.  thsy  also  av«g«at  that 

SSCir-^trSai^"  ^  U.t.rpra"r?Si. 
.w^.^  ohly  to  oairy  theaa  ttsaty  Waps  to 

STfewf!!  •**il^*'*  ■»•  UaporUatHeta 
arejthat  thart  Is  no  real  danger  to  tha  rlghta 
ot  AmaHoaaa  la  tha  traaty-^aakiag  nrnniiMi 
that  hava  worked  ao  waU  tor  i«o  y^ra  and 
that,  it  aueh  danger  avar  ahould  arlaa.  thara 
alrasdy  are  adequate  provtaloaa  tor  ooa- 
grHMlonal  action  to  protect  thoaa  rlghta. 


Farm  Belt  Foars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

.  oe 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  Miasisauw 
Of  fTHB  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

I      Monday,  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  in  the 
disctissions  and  consideration  of  farm* 
price  supports  it  should  be  ever  kept  in 
mind  that  the  question  involved  is  not 
one  of  a  dole  or  a  subsidy  for  agricul- 
ture nor  is  the  matter  primarily  a  politi- 
cal; one.  The  question  involved  is  the 
matter  of  stabilizing  a  major  segment  of 
the  American  economy,  agriculture, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  en- 
tire economy  be  kept  on  a  stable  basis. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Farm  Belt 
Fears,"  in  the  February  15  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Sundf.y  Star,  reflects  true 
light  on  this  timely  subject:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 

I  Pasm  Bxlt  PxAaa 

seme  or  the  things  that  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Benson  has  been  saying  make  eco- 
nomic sense. 

It  Is  sensible  to  say  that  price  supporU 
which  Und  to  prevent  farm-production 
shifts  toward  a  balanced  supply  in  terms  of 
deoland  and  which  encourage  uneconomic 
production  and  result  In  continuing  heavy 
surpluses  and  subsidies  should  be  avoided. 
It  U  sensible  to  say  that  inefficiency  should 
not  be  subsidized  in  agriculture  or  any  other 
aegeient  of  our  economy.  It  is  also  sensible 
to  4*7  that  emergency  programs  should  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  the  emergency  Is 
over. 

It  Is  not  sensible,  however,  in  the  political 
sense  at  least,  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  describe  farm-price  supporU  as  dis- 
aster insurance,  or  for  him  to  suggest  that 
these  supporU  are  to  be  looked  upon  aa  a 
kind  ot  relief  program.  The  Inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  such  commente  are  bound  to 
send  a  chill  down  the  agricultural  spinal  col- 
umn as  they  revive  memories  of  the  grim 
depression  days  on  the  farm.  Remarks 
oou«bed  In  this  kind  of  language  also  furnish 
amihunltlon  to  the  political  opposition. 

Mr.  Benson,  in  aU  fairness  to  him,  has  tried 
to  Ur^do  this  rhetorical  damage.  Returning 
from  St.  Paul,  where  the  sUUmente  referred 
to  were  made,  he  has  relUrated  his  InUntlon 
to  support  basic  cropa  at  f  uU  90  percent  ot 


A655 

pertty  as  prMflMbad  by  law.  Pttrtharmofa,  t% 
la  ttapomlbla  to  baltova  that  tha  liMahowsr 
admlnlatrattoB  hat  the  all^tast  latantloa. 
aa  Oaorgla'a  Itakator  Hnaii.  puta  it.  ec 
throwing  the  tarwMr  %o  tha  wolvaa.  Tb  do 
that  would  ba  pouttoal  auietda  tor  tha  Ma- 

puMloaaa.  and  ttMia  la  ao  tvtdeaoa  that  thay 
eie  la  a  auMdal  aMod, 

The  feet  reaMlaa.  howevar.  that  the  ahuap 
la  tsna  taeosM,  and  parttoularly  la  Uvastoek 
pHeas,  e^Uab  are  aot  supported.  bM  been  •». 
rloua  tt  waa  aatlmatad  la  January  that  aat 
tarn  iMoma  hai  droppad  m  peroaat  ataea 
IMT.  Aeoordtag  to  tha  luraau  ot  Agrleul- 
tural  iQOttomlea,  tarmara  trom  IMI  th(ov«h 
IMT  letaiaad  aa  aat  laooaM  ahout  M  par> 
oaat  ot  thalr  annual  grom  iaeoma.  In  INi 
only  about  U  paroaut  ot  groas  Uacoma  waa 
ratalaad  aa  not  laooma— 4ha  amaUaat  par- 
'  oontaga  avar  raoordad  anapt  in  tha  dapraa* 
alon  yaara  ot  leai  and  18S1-8S. 

It  may  waU  be  that  aoma  tarm  prloaa. 
oatUa  prloaa  la  parUeular.  have  been  too 
high.  Oartatnly  tha  rataU  oonaumar  thinks 
ao.  Some  adjuatmant  U  daalrabla.  and  there 
no  doubt  U  merit  In  Mr.  Benaon's  dealra  to 
look,  within  raaaon.  to  the  remedial  aeUon 
of  a  tree  market.  StUl.  the  downward  trend 
of  farm  prloaa  Is  ominous,  for  this  has  been 
the  forerunner  of  depression  in  the  past.  It 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom,  both  political 
and  economic,  for  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcxU- 
ture  to  stop  talking  about  disaster  insur- 
ance and  to  let  it  be  known  in  luunistakable 
terms  that  this  admlnUtratlon  is  not  going 
to  let  the  farmers  be  pushed  to  the  edge  of 
disaster  before  coming  vlgoroualy  to  their 


America  oa  Its  Kaees 


EXTEN8ICMI  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Febmary  16,  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "America  on  Its  Knees." 
written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  splendid  article  stresses  the  need 
and  importance  of  prayer  in  our  national 
life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Snaaa  or  na^nur 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harrla.  Minister.  Foun- 
dry Methodist  Church,  Chaplain.  United 
SUtes  Senate) 

AKsaiCA  ON  rrs  knzxs 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  even  In 
Government-centered  Waahlngton  there  is  a 
new  surge  of  reality,  so  far  as  vital  religion 
Is  concerned.  The  Retum-to-Ood  Movement 
Is  more  than  a  aloganl  It  Is  finMmlng  the 
proportiona  of  a  holy  eruaade.  Prayer  Is 
actually  being  practloed.  not  Just  as  a  means 
ot  getting  something  from  Ood  but  as  an 
open  channel  to  get  to  God  and  to  find  and 
be  found  by  God  Himself  the  only  adequate 
answer  to  human  need.  There  Is  the  soiud 
of  a  gong  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
not  only  along  the  Potomac  but  across  this 
wide  land.  There  are  signs  that  once  again, 
as  In  the  former  days  ot  the  Nation's  true 
glory.  America  Is  bending  ita  knees.  Tltera 
are  Increasing  numbnrs  of  thoaa  In  high 
plaoea  ot  Govemmant  and  Indrustii  whoaa 
solemn  and  serious  attttode  ts;  "I  waat  to  bo 
a  Christian  in  my  heari.** 
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Tb*  rsTtral,  If  that  lutckneyed  and  abused 
vord  OMiy  IM  owl  far  ao  genuine  a  craTtng 
for  ttaa  divine  underBtrdlng,  to  not  an  emo- 
tional, bolsteroaa  thing:  it  to  quiet  and  deep, 
too  ftill  for  sound  or  foam.  It  to  not  the 
repetition  of  a  formal  creed;  It  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  practical  atheism,  of  the  deadly  ma- 
terialism which  has  degraded  and  cursed 
American  life  and  which  will  damn  It  if  not 
•topped.  It  to  a  renaissance  which  leads 
«#ay  from  mistaken  magnitudes,  from  in- 
verted priorities,  from  the  shut-in,  self- 
absorbed,  unsplritualiaed,  unhallowed  life 
with  no  altar  and  with  no  spire.  I 

The  dramatic  action  on  Inaugural  Day,  of 
the  man  who  had  been  President  only  a  few 
moments.  In  asking  the  country  and  the 
world  to  Join  him  in  prayer,  exactly  fits  into 
the  mood  now  so  ezhilaratingly  apparent. 
When  the  simple  petitions  of  the  new  Chief 
Executive,  pleading  for  help  to  the  Father 
Ood.  fen  on  the  ears  of  itotenlng  hosts  ex- 
pectantly lining  the  Avenue  for  the  parade, 
one  who  was  half  a  mile  from  the  Capitol 
■aid  that,  as  over  the  amplifier  the  praying 
voice  resounded,  there  was  an  electric  some- 
thing that  aeemed  to  svunmon  the  waiting 
mnltltudee  to  their  knees.  And  across  the 
Nation  that  mystic  thrill  was  registered. 
That  supplication  turned  the  inaugural 
platform  into  a  high  and  holy  altar.  It  came 
flrom  a  deeply  held  conviction  regarding  the 
inevitable  finality  of  spiritual  verities. 

Just  before  the  inauguration  the  one  now 
our  President  uttered  words  which  might 
well  be  nailed  to  the  doorposts  of  our  homes 
and  of  our  legislative  halls:  "The  basic  doc- 
trine to  which  we  must  always  cling  is  that 
our  form  of  government  to  founded  on  reli- 
gion. It  has  no  sense  unless  It  to  founded  on 
a  deeply  felt  religious  faith.  All  the  other 
nations  mtist  see  that  our  leadership  to  one 
not  of  materlaltom,  but  of  purity,  of  In- 
tegrity, and  of  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man." 
Thto  new  under-Ood  consciousness  which 
Is  gripping  our  leaders,  to  of  course,  no  par- 
tisan affair.  Party  shibboleths  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  It.  It  to  Infinitely 
bigger  than  that.  For  a  long  while  under 
the  white  dome  Members  of  the  Senate  <^T^d 
the  House,  without  thought  of  political  af- 
filiation, have  met  weekly  for  a  fenowshlp 
(tf  prayer. 

There  occurred  in  the  Capital  City  <m  Feb- 
ruary the  fifth  one  of  the  most  anrnming 
prayer  meetings  ever  held  since  Washington 
agonized  on  the  frozen  groiind  of  Valley 
Forge.  Originally  there  was  visualised  but  a 
small  group  at  thto  morning  altar  of  prayer. 
But  the  Idea  grew,  and  so  many  begged  to 
come  that  finally,  about  400  aat  down  to 
b^akfast  in  the  Ma3rflowet  Hotel  ballroom, 
wtth  Senator  Fiakk  Cakloom.  of  Kansas,  as 
the  leader  of  thto  national  service  of  prayer. 
One  of  the  dtotlngutohed  woman  Members 
of  the  House  offered  a  deeply-moving  prayer. 
It  was  shortly  after  8  a.  m.  that  a  figure 
emerged  through  the  iron  gates  of  the  White 
House  grounds.  It  was  Dwlght  Eisenhower 
on  hto  way  to  the  prayer  meeting.  Awaiting, 
when  he  arrived,  was  the  Chief  Jxistlce  of  the 
United  States  and  associate  Jxistlces  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
many  Senatcrs  and  Representatives,  and 
leaders  In  various  professions  and  in  indiutry. 
There  were  no  plct^re8  taken.  And  there 
was  no  api^use.  Kven  when  the  President 
stood  to  speak,  that  company  simply  arose 
In  silence.  It  was  the  atmosphere  of  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  usual  trapirtngs  of  public  af- 
fairs would  have  seemed  sacrilege. 

The  President  In  an  unpremeditated  ad- 
dress poured  out  hto  soul  regarding  the  pri- 
macy of  "deeply  felt  religion"  as  thto  cristo  to 
faced.  "Prayer."  he  declared,  "to  simply  a  ne- 
cessity.'' It  was  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  one  W  the  prayers  In  thto  high  hour 
might  be  for  the  leaders  of  the  new  admln- 
Istratkm.     He    fat    wUb    bead    rererenUy 


bowed    while    the    following   petition 
lifted: 

"Ood.  our  Father,  we  thank  Tbee  for  the 
man  who  in  Thy  providence  has  liecome  oxir 
Chief  Executive,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
thto  Nation,  and  for  the  men  selected  by  him 
for  their  various  responslbllltiee.  We  now 
present  these  men  to  Thee  and  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  unto  them  Thy  grace  and 
guidance,  wisdom,  insight  and  understand- 
ing. Save  them  from  self-deception,  conceit, 
and  the  folly  of  Independence  of  Thee,  O 
Ood,  that  jre  may  indeed  faave  a  leadership 
led  by  Thee." 

High  above  that  great  praying  breakfast 
group  was  a  striking  colored  picture  of 
Uncle  Sam  on  hto  knees,  with  clasped  hands 
and  upturned  face.  And  beside  that  kneel- 
ing form  was  engraved  a  prayer  shot  through 
with  the  grace  of  national  penitence.  That 
poster  portrays  America  on  its  kneee — not 
beaten  there  by  the  hammer  and  sickle,  but 
freely,  intelligently,  responsibly,  confidently, 
powerfully,  fearing  nothing  or  no  one  except 
God.  And  here,  in  part,  are  the  searching 
sentences  of  that  confession  to  the  Eternal: 

"Our  Father,  we  pray  that  You  will  save 
us  from  ourselves.  We  have  turned  from  You 
to  go  our  selfish  way.  We  have  broken  Your 
commandments  end  denied  Your  truth.  We 
have  left  Yova  altars  to  serve  the  false  gods 
of  money  and  pleasure  and  power.  Now, 
darkness  gathers  "round  us  and  we  are  con- 
fused in  an  our  councito.  Losing  faith  In 
You  we  lose  faith  in  ourselves.  Inspire  us 
with  wisdom,  all  of  us,  of  every  color,  race 
and  creed,  to  use  our  wealth  and  our  strength 
to  help  our  brother,  instead  of  destroying 
him.  FlU  us  with  new  faith,  new  strength 
and  new  courage,  that  we  may  win  the  battle 
for  peace.  Be  swift  to  save  us.  dear  God. 
before  the  darkness  faUs." 

Hers,  in  a  30th  century  Declaration  of 
D^Mndence — on  God — to  America  on  its 
kneee.  And  on  its  kneee  Americar  to 
Invincible. 


■  Ex3e  Observes  tk«  3SA 
Anwrersary  of  Her  National  hdepead- 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PBWWsTLvama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1953 

Bfr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  dawn  of  creation,  history  Is  replete 
with  the  sordid  story  of  nations  that 
have  been  brutally  treated  by  an  oppres- 
sor whose  sins  cry  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance. Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
small  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

For  centuries  the  God-fearing  and 
courageous  Lithuanians  have  been  sub- 
jected from  time  to  time  to  such  a  reign 
of  terror  that  only  their  deep  faith  in 
divine  providence  has  sustained  them. 

Lithuania's  history  as  an  independent 
state  is  recorded  as  dating  back  to  the 
11th  century,  but  as  early  as  the  first 
century  the  Lithuanians  were  spoken  of 
by  Roman  historians  as  being  adept  in 
tilling  the  soil. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  reveals  the 
continual  struggles  this  small  nation  was 
forced  to  endure  in  order  to  nrtidntjtin  ^ex 
existence. 

It  was  in  the  year  1795  that  Lithumnis 
lost  it8  Independence  ^^en  tt  became  a 


pawn  In  the  bands  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  and  became  a  victim  of 
partition. 

Russia  took  control  of  the  greater  part 
of  Lithuania  while  the  smaller  part  was 
devoured  by  Prussia. 

For  120  years  Russia  dominated  Lithu- 
ania and  ruled  her  with  an  iron  hand. 
Yet.  during  this  period  of  ruthless  sub- 
jugation and  aided  by  an  abiding  faith  in 
God,  the  Ore  of  freedom  was  never  ex- 
tinguished in  the  stout  hearts  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Lithuania. 

Napoleon,  in  1812,  on  his  march  to 
Russia,  kindled  this  hope  of  throwing  off 
the  shackles  of  serfdom.  But  his  defeat 
only  served  to  strengthen  Russia's  grip 
on  a  liberty-loving  and  God-fearing  na- 
tion. 

During  Russia's  120  years  of  domina- 
tion over  Lithuania,  the  development  of 
her  culture  which  had  been  recognized 
the  world  over  was  stifled  while  her  eco- 
nomic advancement  was  at  a  standstill. 

The  yoke  of  Russian  oppression  was 
lifted  by  the  Germans  in  1915  when  they 
occupied  Lithuania.  It  was  not  however, 
until  February  16.  1918,  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed  at 
Vilnius. 

Two  years  later,  however,  found  Po- 
land occupying  the  ancient  capital  at 
Vilnius  and  seizing  over  12,000  square 
miles  of  Lithuania,  with  a  population 
of  over  a  million. 

The  Polish  conquest  forced  the  mov- 
ing of  the  independent  government  to 
Kaunas,  where  it  remained  for  20  years. 

For  a  period  of  20  years,  dating  from 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  July 
12. 1920,  wherein  Riissia  recognized  Lith- 
uania as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state,  renouncing  forever  all  claims  to 
Lithuanian  territory.  Russian-Lithua- 
nian relations  improved. 

In  1940  however  Lithuania's  eternal 
hope  for  continued  peace  and  independ- 
ence was  rudely  shattered. 

With  two  other  Baltic  States,  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  Lithuania  found  herself 
again  playing  the  role  of  a  political  pawn, 
when  she  was  driven  into  the  clutches 
of  Soviet  Russia  through  negotiation 
of  the  1939  nonaggression  pact  between 
Germany  and  Russia  which  was  signed 
at  a  time  when  Anglo-French  repinesent- 
atlves  were  in  Moscow  trying  to  obtain 
Russia's  aid  in  curbing  Hitler's  frenzied 
desire  for  power. 

Hitler  began  his  march  in  September 
of  that  year  through  Poland  and  dis- 
closed the  real  intentions  of  Germany 
and  Russia  when  they  proceeded  to  par- 
tition Poland  betweeft  them  and  re- 
vealed their  desire  to  acquire  Finland, 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

Finland  with  the  other  three  Baltie 
States — Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia, 
was  asked  to  sign  mutual  assistance 
treaties  with  Russia.  Finland  declined, 
and  after  a  S-mcmth  war  with  Russia. 
was  forced  to  terminate  It,  lo^ng  terri- 
tory and  agreeing  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  military  base  at  Hango. 

On  October  10,  1939.  Russia  forced 
Lithuania  to  sign  what  was  termed  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Pact  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  to  respect  Lithuania's  sov- 
ereignty  as  an  Independent  nation.  In 
accOTdanee  with  the  terms  of  the  pacU 
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Russia  compelled  lithusxiia  to  admit 
Soviet  troops  and  to  establish  air  bases. 
Meanwhile.  Germany  sought  to  capi- 
talize on  Lithuania's  feud  with  Poland 
over  the  seizure  of  Vilnijs  by  offering 
Lithuania  a  chance  to  regain  its  territory 
from  Poland  on  conditi(m  that  Lithuania 
help  Hitler  by  waging  war  on  Poland. 

The  German  proposal  was  made  more 
glittering  by  Hitler's  reference  to  the 
German-Russian  Nonaggression  Pact 
which  Lithuania  was  asked  to  believe 
would  serve  to  ward  off  any  acts  of  ag- 
gression from  Russia,  if  Lithuania  would 
become  an  ally  of  Germany. 

After  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  by 
Germany  to  induce  Lithuania  to  abandon 
her  stand  of  absolute  neutrality  and  be- 
come an  ally.  Hitler  as  an  act  of  reprisal, 
allowed  Lithuania  to  be  turned  over  to 
Russia. 

This  occurred  when  Red  troops  at- 
tacked Vilnius,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lithuania  that  was  seized  and  in  posses- 
sion of  Poland. 

Russian  troops  that  were  stationed  In 
Lithuania  in  accordance  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact,  were 
greatly  augmented  by  the  swarm  of 
troops  that  followed  the  attack  on  Po- 
land. The  result  was  that  Lithuania  was 
Invaded  and  there  was  absolutely  no  way 
of  meeting  the  Soviet  thrust 

Despite  the  solemn  assiirances  given 
by  Russia  in  signed  treaties  that  she 
would  respect  Lithuania's  sovereignty 
and  independence,  and  refrain  from 
meddling  in  her  internal  affairs,  the 
Lithuanian  Government  was  replaced  on 
orders  from  Moscow  and  the  dates  of 
so-called  new  elections  were  aimounced. 
not  only  in  Lithuania,  but  also  in  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia.  The 
seeds  of  communistic  control  were  being 
quickly  sown  and  a  quick  harvest  was 
expected,  as  Russia  sought  to  achieve  its 
plan  of  sovleUzing  the  Baltic  States. 

In  true  Moscow  fashion,  the  elections 
were  a  fake  from  start  to  finish.  Threats 
of  violence  were  the  order  of  the  day  if 
one  failed  to  vote. 

All  political  parties  were  outlawed  and 
a  new  party  dubbed  the  "Working  Peo- 
ple's Union"  was  declared  to  be  the  only 
official  political  party  in  Lithuania.  If 
an  independent  candidate  was  men- 
tioned, he  was  declared  disqualified. 

The  electoral  laws  of  Lithuania  were 
discarded  as  Moscow  representatives 
aided  by  Red  Army  troops  supervised 
every  polling  place. 

As  expected,  over  95  percent  of  the 
voters  were  aimounced  as  favoring  the 
Working  People's  Union.  Later  it 
leaked  out  that  about  16  pei-cent  of  the 
electorate  voted  and  that  they,  too,  could 
have  remained  at  home,  because  the 
iioscow  puppets  in  charge  of  the  so- 
called  elections  burned  the  ballots. 
Since  they  knew  the  outcome,  they  fol- 
lowed the  natural  instinct  of  the  Russian 
mind  by  not  bothering  to  count  the  votes. 

With  the  newly  elected  members  of 
the  Working  People's  Union  in  am- 
trol  of  the  Lithuanian  Government,  the 
next  stop  on  the  Russian  timetable  of 
conquest  was  to  convene  the  new  law- 
making body  on  July  21, 1940,  and  adopt 
a  resolution  begging  that  Lithuania  be 
admitted  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
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this  resohitlon  was  quickly  approved 
and  transmitted  to  Moscow  where  it  was 
in  turn  approved  by  the  Kremlin  on 
Aiigust  3, 1940,  just  13  days  after  the  so- 
called  new  elections  were  held  that 
spelled  doom  to  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

The  atrocities  committed  against  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
Germany  during  their  occupation  of 
Lithuania  is  a  sad  and  sordid  story. 

It  reveals  the  spectacle  of  a  valiant 
race  of  people  whose  soil  for  centuries 
had  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its 
patriotic  sons  and  daughters  being  sub- 
jected to  continuous  persecutions  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery. 

Lithuania's  courage  in  resisting  op- 
pression through  the  many  centuries  of 
its  existence  reveals  a  strength  of  char- 
acter that  Is  an  undying  sjrmbol  to  all 
nations  dedicated  to  the  eternal  principle 
that  all  manlclnd  represents  God's  handi- 
work and  is  entitled  to  the  himian  dig- 
nity He  bestowed  upon  the  human  race 
when  He  created  man  in  His  own  image 
and  likeness  and  breathed  Into  him  an 
immortal  soul. 

Lithuania  which  is  reported  as  being 
92  percent  Christian,  is  a  peace-loving 
nation  with  80  percent  of  its  population 
being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Yet,  throughout  its  entire  history.  It 
has  been  besieged  and  ravaged  by  preda- 
toiiy  nations  bent  on  conquest  and  whole- 
sale murder. 

The  history  of  the  valiant  lithuanian 
nation  is  written  in  the  blood  of  its  patri- 
ots whose  burning  desire  for  freedom  has 
been  emulated  for  generations  by  her 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters.  Today  that 
same  courageous  spirit  of  sacrifice  Is  a 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  lithu- 
anian race.. 

Since  her  subjugation  and  dlaboUcal 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Red 
butchers  of  Moscow  nearly  a  million 
Lithuanians  have  been  murdered,  tor- 
tui«d,  starved,  and  deported  to  unknown 
destinations. 

Family  life  has  been  ruttilessly  de- 
stroyed by  political  arrests  and  murders; 
while  the  deportation  of  thousands  to 
slave  labor  camps  gives  assiuance  from 
the  silence  that  follows  their  departure, 
that  they  have  succumbed  to  the  ordeals 
they  fa^d  in  trying  to  stave  off  starva- 
tion and  certain  death. 

While  the  civilized  world  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain  ponders  over  the  fate  of  the 
lithuanian  nation,  1  million  American 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  on  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1953,  in  commemoration  of  the 
35th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, unite  in  a  prayerful  observ- 
ance of  that  historic  occasion. 

X  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of 
saluting  the  Lithuanian  people  on  their 
national  independence  day  for  their  in- 
domitable courage  and  to  add  my  pray- 
ers to  their  supplications  to  the  Most 
High,  that  peace  will  be  restored  to  their 
native  land  and  thus  to  their  troubled 
hearts. 

I  know  that  the  Lithuanians  realize 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  they  heroically  en- 
dure their  sufferings  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain of  Russiui  servttuda.    These  brave 


Lithuanians,  fortified  by  their  faith  In 
God  and  whom  they  refuse  to  deny,  know 
too,  that  the  forces  of  evU  that  have 
wrought  destruction  to  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, &re  on  their  fiendish  march  in 
an  effort  to  conquer  other  naticms  with 
the  same  reckless  dimvgard  for  human 
life  and  property  as  Lithuania  has  ex- 
perienced. 

Under  such  circumstances,  liberaliza- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  other  nations  now 
in  servitude  and  slavery,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  defeat  of  the  atheistic 
regime  that  now  holds  sway  in  Russia. 

It  is  a  slow  and  painful  process  to 
change  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Kremlin  cUqiie.  but  thank  God  that 
freedom-loving  peoples  are  being  nur- 
tured and  sustained  by  their  faith  in  His 
Divine  Son  whose  mission  on  earth  was 
to  establish  peace  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind. 

The  daily  prayers  from  the  Dps  of  1 
million  American  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  coupled  with  the  divine  exhor- 
tations of  millions  of  liberty-loving 
Americans,  and  further  supplemented 
by  the  sacrifices  and  prayerful  utter- 
ances of  enslaved  Lithuanians  who  dare 
not  mention  God  openly,  but  constantly 
speak  to  Him  privately  and  revere  Him 
In  Uieir  hearts,  comprise  a  mighty 
chorus  that  will  continue  to  storm 
heaven  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
a  merciful  and  loving  God  will  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  for  relief  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  by  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  that  downtrodden  nation. 

Since  the  leaders  of  various  nations 
have  failed,  through  the  United  Nations, 
to  halt  Soviet  Russia,  in  her  unbridled 
attempt  to  communize  and  enslave  the 
world,  it  is  well  for  us  to  avoid  despair 
and  recall  Abraham  Lincoln's  priceless 
advice  when  he  said,  "When  I  have  no- 
where else  to  go,  I  go  down  on  my  knees." 

Freedom-loving  people  the  world  over 
will  jlnd  the  greatest  weapon  against 
world  communism  is  to  utilize  their 
spiritual  strength  in  the  firm  hope  that 
through  their  collective  prayers  God 
will  touch  the  calloused  and  hardened 
hearts  of  those  in  the  Kremlin  who  are 
responsible  for  bathing  the  enslaved  na- 
tions In  blood  and  tears. 

In  saluting  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
the  35th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence, let  us.  as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  Republic  in  the  world,  unite  in 
rededicating  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
universal  peace,  remembering  that  lib- 
erty and  freedom  are  priceless  posses- 
sions that  can  be  quickly  lost,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  grueso«ne  spectacle  before 
our  eyes,  revealed  In  the  subjugation  of 
Lithuania. 

As  we  salute  the  courageous  Lithu- 
anians on  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  and  medi- 
tate on  the  plight  of  the  people  of  that 
oppressed  land,  we  recall.  In  a  vivid 
manner,  the  Impassioned  plea  of  Patrick 
Henry: 

Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sveet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  ehalas  and  slavery? 
WotUa  Itv  Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  bat  as  for  me,  glee 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death. 


A«58 
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EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

ZN  THE  8BNATI  OP  THS  XTHTTCD  STATSB 

Monday,  Februarjf  16,  1953 

Mr.  BUI*  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  Uie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoaD  an  article  entitled 
"Rivers.  Health,  and  Dogmas."  written 
by  Ralph  W.  Page  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

RtVOM,     HBALTR.     AMD     OOOMAa COLVMKWt 

8mm»  No  80CXAU8M  or  Racoao  or  "nmnan 
Vaxxbt  AtrrHouTT 

(By  Ralph  W.  Page) 

On  the  domestic  front  General  Xleenhower 
ha*  to  meet  and  come  to  some  flnal  eolutlon 
of  two  pressing  problems  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  violent  controversy. 

One  Is  to  establish  some  method  of  devel- 
oping and  controlling  the  great  Missouri 
River  so  as  to  prevent  the  Increasing  and 
devastating  floods  and  the  wastage  of  nat- 
ural resources  that  are  steadily  depleting 
that  vast  watershed. 

The  other  Is  to  determine  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  in  providing  health 
services  and  medical  care  for  great  segments 
of  the  population  now  In  abject  need. 

There  Is  no  mjrstery  or  serious  difficulty  In 
finding  a  purely  practical  answer  to  these 
questions.  Federal  financing  and  direction, 
with  appropriate  local  participation  and  ac- 
cord, will  do  the  trick.  In  neither  case  Is 
there  any  question  of  our  being  able  to  af- 
ford the  expense,  for  the  present  situation  is 
costing  us  more  than  any  remedy  could. 

But  this  practical  and  direct  method  la 
forestalled  by  political  dogmas,  formulas, 
and  theories  that  amount  to  an  Ideology. 

And  here  today  that  theory  is  that  Federal 
financing  and  direction  of  such  services  Is 
tantamoimt  to  adopting  the  principle  that 
the  Government  must  own  and  operate  all 
farms,  factories,  and  retail  establishments. 
In  other  words,  that  it  Is  socialism,  a  word 
that  connotes  the  end  of  all  progress  and 
liberty. 

Whether  as  a  practical  matter  these  things 
are  either  identical,  or  work  that  way,  or 
even  tend  to  wcn-k  that  way,  makes  no  differ- 
tnoe  to  the  dogmatist.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
creed,  and  hence  immutable,  regardless  of 
tfemonstratlon. 

In  the  case  of  river  management  the  dem- 
onstration that  a  Federal -financed  regional 
authority  not  only  does  not  lead  to  socialism, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  immeasurably  strength- 
ens all  aspects  at  private  enterprise.  Is  prp- 
Tided  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

UEBxrin  6r  ao  tkaks 

The  concrete  resiilts  of  20  years  of  this 
experiment  are: 

It  has  materially  diminished  the  floods  On 
the  river.  This  is  a  public  service  that  saves 
private  enterprise  millions. 

It  has  increased  the  navigation  on  the 
river  from  33  million  ton  miles  in  1033  to 
800  million  ton  miles.  All  this  of  course  Is 
carried  on  by.  and  with  benefit  to,  private 
enterprise. 

It  has  Increased  the  Installed  capcMsity  of 
electric  power  from  a  comparative  trickle  to 
8,600.000  kilowatts,  and  oxpecta  to  Increase 
this  to  9.e00,000  by  1956.  What  becomes  of 
this  vast  expansion?  Why.  of  course,  it 
marks  the  Increase  of  private  factory  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  electrifying  the  whole  farm 
region,    in  1933  only  1  farm  In  28  bad  elec- 


tricity. Today  over  88  percent  of  all  farms 
have  this  service.  And  they  get  It  at  about 
half  the  average  national  cost,  and  use  half 
again  as  much.  Moreover,  this  power  Is  the 
mainstay  ot  defense  industries. 

But  it  Is  said  that  all  this  cheap  power 
hurt  the  private  power  companies.  This 
makes  me  laugh.  The  netghborlng  com- 
panies are  the  Bouthem  Company  in  Geor- 
gia and  about.  I  bought  It  myself  at  $12  a 
share,  and  it  Is  now  $16.  Another  Is  the 
Carolina  Power  &  Light.  When  I  lived  in 
Carolina  In  1932  I  paid  this  concern  10  cenU 
un  hour  for  my  Juice.  They  now  seU  It  tot 
about  2  cents,  and  have  prospered. 

Now,  no  sane  person  not  hipped  by  • 
dogma  can  call  this  record  socialism.  It  In 
the  very  prop  and  mainstay  of  private  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  progress. 

At  the  same  ttnxe  the  Authority  earns  and 
pays  into  the  Federal  Treasury  over  4  per- 
cent return  on  its  outlay  on  electric  genera- 
tion. 

This  Is  no  burden  on  taxpayers — as 
claimed  by  the  Ideologists.  It  Is  of  course 
arguable  that  too  much  expense  is  allocated 
to  flood  control  and  navigation.  But  this 
Is  a  detail.  If  that  is  so.  another  allocation 
could  be  made  and  rates  adjusted  to  flt. 

Kverywbere  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  this  plan  Is  studied  and  copied 
as  a  river  solution. 

And  under  the  incubtis  of  this  cry  of 
socialism  the  Mlssoiui  River  every  year  has 
bigger  floods  and  more  depleted  soil,  trying 
to  operate  under  14  heads — which  is  no 
head — and  14  conflicting  interests,  which  U 
no  plan. 

General  Elsenhower  has  said  that  this 
Authority  works  fine  In  Tennessee,  and  he 
is  all  for  It.  but  that  he  can't  recommend 
It  elsewhere.  The  question  Is.  why  not? 
Who  Is  he  afraid  of? 


indirect  subsidy  paid  by  the  governments 
of  Argentina  and  especially  Uruguay. 

In  canrlng  this  article,  the  editor  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Grower  had  this  to 
say: 

The  following  article,  prepared  by  Ids* 
Ruth  Jackendoff.  of  the  Wool  Bureau,  sboiild 
Interest  our  readers. 

We  have  been  asking  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  levy  countervailing  duties  of  the 
import  of  these  tops  which  are  sold  for  less 
than  domestic  tops  due  to  both  subsidies 
and  ctirrency  manipulation.  The  importa- 
tion of  these  tops  not  only  exports  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  because  it  deprive*  American 
workmen  In  combing  plants  of  Jobs:  but 
these  ImporU  also  deprive  American  wool 
growers  of  a  market  for  their  wool.  Despite 
all  requests,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
failed  to  carry  out  the  plain  provisions  of 
the  law.  which  clearly  provides  for  the  Im- 
position  of  countervailing  duties.  We  hope 
the  new  administration  will  carry  out  ttam 
law  without  delay. 

lMcaK*a»o  iMPOSTAMcc  or  Wool  Ton  Im« 
POSTS  ur  TJKTTED  Statxs  Woof.  TaxTiLa 
Industkt 

Tabu  I.— United  States  production,  eon- 
sumption,  and  general  import*  of  wool 
tops 

[Thoosand  pounds— tooured  bests) 


Year 


1948 

lUW 

1880 

1051 

lW3.Jaa.-Nov 


United 
States 
produo- 
tionof 
wool 
tops 


M4,l- 

177.747 
2S7,0» 
106.  Ml 
166,886 


Uatted 
States 

OOD- 

Mini|>- 

tkmof 

wool 

tops* 


M$,MB 

186,  no 

MT.nw 

205,192 
163, 8M 


Untt«d 

StatM 

Rvnerel 

import* 

o^wool 


4,861 

i.an 

•^707 
'13.475 
M8LWI 


Imports  as  a 
pernentof^ 


Pro- 
duo- 
thm 


1.6 
1.1 
3.31 
6.8 

13.M 


Wool  Tops  Imports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  sotrrB  bakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATTVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting my  remarks  in  the  February  12 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Rxcosd.  page 
A593,  I  include  the  following  informa- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  Wyoming 
Wool  Grower  under  date  of  January  15 
1953. 

This  material   is  very  Indicative  of 
what  has  liappened  as  a  result  of  this 

Tablx  2. — General  imports  of  wool  tops  into  the  United  States  by  countries,  1949— /irst  thre* 

quarters,  1962 
[Tbonaanda  of  pouods) 


*  Ineindas  eooeumptioa  tm  asMta  sjnisai  erapinnJiv. 

*  IneiodM  tope  o(  other  aoiaal  iiaifs.  whieh  era  known 
to  be  small  ia  quantity. 

Wool  top  Imports  prior  to  1948  accounted 
for  a  relatively  Insignificant  percentage  of 
total  wool  top  production  or  oonstmiptlon  In 
the  United  States. 

Beginning  with  the  year  104S.  Imports  ac- 
counted for  a  growing  percentage  of  con- 
sumption, with  the  exception  of  the  yeeir 
1949.  In  1948,  Importo  of  over  4,500,000 
pounds  accounted  for  almost  2  percent  of 
consumption.  In  1951,  Imports  of  almost 
13.500.000  potmds  accounted  for  almost  T 
percent  of  total  consumption.  In  three 
quarters  of  1963  over  19  mllilon  pounds  (tf 
Imparts  accounted  for  close  to  13  percent 
of  domestic  consumption,  or  double  the  1951 
rate. 

(See  Uble  2  Supplement  for  1063  flgures 
based  on  January  through  November.) 


Countries  ranked  according 
to  19S2  importance 


Unigaay 

France 

United  KintdMB 

Belgium-LuxenibarK 

Union  or  South  Africa 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

Italy 

Nether  land! ............ 

New  Zealand 

West  Oennaoy .„.. 

Jwaa 

All  other  ooontries. .... 

Total 


1040 


S7&1 
118.7 

aat 

86.4 

67.6 

878.4 

181.1 

.1 

asa.* 

908.8 

30.0 
14.7 
12.4 
36.8 


1.0311 


1060 


1.810.4 

113.7 

781.4 

11.6 


3^600.0 

864.1 

10.0 

e&o 

182.3 
33.0 
16.3 

ia7 

181.1 


5,706,6 


1061 


6,146.7 

1,664.8 

861.0 

673.4 

300.0 

8.046.6 

138.  S 

80.0 

47.3 

00.0 


tt.4 
8.8 

74.0 


1*474.7 


loss, 

January- 


is,  63X0 
1,37X0 
86X6 
348.0 
3014 
17X7 
140.3 

n&.4 

11&5 

86.8 

81.8 

31.8 

XO 

L4 


IM 


Annual  rata,  1063 


Quantitj 


16,848.0 

1,830.8 

4818 

464.0 

37X8 

230. 3 

108.0 

167. 0 

164.0 

75.1 

41.7 

38.4 

4.0 

1.0 


3(X78fi8 


Total 

percent 

of 


81.0 
X8 
X3 
X3 

1.8 
1.1 
LO 
,8 
.7 
.4 
.3 

a' 


Index.  1048-100 


1060 


478 

100 

306 

88 


712 

370 

10,000 

M 

88 

IM 

111 

86 

480 


>  Less  than  H*  o<  1  poroaot. 


1061 


484 

27 
370 


607 


rate, 

loa 


X836 

6.101 

1.466 

1.000 

137 

188 

!,«■• 

1,376 

840 

478 

1,067 

63 

06 

163 

80.000 

167,000 

13 

80 

48 

86 

MO 
83 

7 
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"  Aa  •samlnatloa  of  wool  top  import*  by 
eeuntrles  reveals  that — 

1.  The  1962  annual  rate  of  total  hnporti 
was  over  10  times  the  IMS  volume. 

3.  The  chief  growing  soarca  of  supply, 
contributing  most  to  the  increase  in  total 
W(M>I  top  imports,  has  been  Uruguay.  In  1963 
Imparts  from  this  eoontry  represented  TB 
percent  of  the  total.  At  an  »«ww»|  rate  baaed 
on  reported  Imports  for  9  month*  of  the  year, 
1063  import*  from  Drtiguay  were  58  times  the 
IMS  vtHtime.  The  annual  rate,  amounting 
to  ie.146.e00  pounds.  Is  equivalent  to  about 
18  mllUon  pounds  of  seotired  wool,'  which 
In  turn  Is  equivalent  to  about  18  percent  of 
our  domestic  production  of  about  1 18  mlUlon 
clean  pounds.  Put  In  another  way  this  18 
<.  million  potinds  of  sootired  wool  or  an  equiv- 

alent greasy  weight  of  about  86  mllUoa 
pounds  Is  more  than  twice  the  weight  of 
each  clip  Into  the  third  to  seventh  most  Im- 
portant wool -producing  States,  which  each 
produced  between  10  and  16  million  pounds 
In  1961  (California.  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Mew  Ifexloo):  it  is  almost  twice  the  weight 
Of  Wyoming's  clip  in  1981  (19.8  mlllloa 
pounds)  and  short  by  14  mlllkm  potmds 
of  the  huge  Texas  clip  In  that  year  (48.7 
million  pounds). 

The  S5  mlUlon  pounds  of  greasy  wool  re- 
({ulred  for  Uruguayan  top  Imports  are  also 
Important  In  relation  to  the  66  million 
pounds  of  dooMstic  wool  that  entered  the 
loan  by  the  end  of  October.  Although  do- 
mestic wool  might  not  necessarily  have  been 
used  had  wool  top  Imports  been  priced  com- 
petitively, nevertheless,  a  bigger  demand  for 
some  domestic  grades  might  have  strength- 
ened the  domestic  wool  price  structure  and 
reduced  the  amount  entering  the  loan. 

3.  Six  countries  accounted  for  between  1 
and  10  percent  of  total  wool  top  imports. 
These  are  In  order  of  relative  Importance: 
Frtmce  (7JI  percent).  West  Ocrmany  (5.6 
percent),  TTnlted  Kingdom  (3  percent). 
Belgium -Luxembtirg  (3  percent).  Union  of 
South  Africa  (1.3  percent),  Argentina  (1.2 
percent).  In  every  case,  except  that  of  Ar- 
gentina, 1952  Imports  are  slgnlflcantly  higher 
than  they  were  in  1949.  Those  from  Prance 
and  Belgium-Luxemburg  are  outstanding, 
being  respectively  14  times  the  1949  volume. 
In  the  case  of  Argentina.  Imports  In  1952  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  decline  from  the  unusu- 
ally high  levels  in  1960  and  1961,  and  were 
actually  below  1049  levels.  Imports  from 
West  •ermany  increased  sharply  In  October 
and  November  and  the  annual  rate  for  1952 
was  almost  800  times  the  1949  volume. 

4.  Of  the  remaining  countries,  each  of 
which  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of 
total  Imports,  Canada  has  increased  very 
sharply  as  a  source  from  about  100  potmds 
in  1949  to  an  annual  rate  of  129,000  potmds 
In  the  first  11  months  of  1952.  One  other 
country  has  also  shown  growth  as  soxirces 
of  wool  top  Imports:  New  Zealand. 

Imports  of  Uruguayan  top  have  constituted 
a  flagrant  case  of  Government-subsidized  ex- 
ports through  the  allowance  of  different  dol- 
lar-peso exchange  rates.  These  rates  give 
the  Uruguayan  exporter  2.1668  pesos  for 
every  dollar  earned  In  the  sale  of  tops  and 
only  1.519  pesos  for  every  dollar  earned  In  the 
■ale  of  raw  wool,  or  a  subsidy  of  40  percent 
to  the  top  exporter.  Because  of  this  subsidy 
Uniguayan  top  makers  have  been  able  to  sell 
tops  in  the  United  States,  with  duty  paid,  at 
25  cents  a  pound  leas  than  eqtilvalent  Ameri- 
can-produced tope. 

Under  section  303  of  the  TsrlS  Act  of  1930, 
various  Individuals  and  organizations  rep- 
JT^entlng  wool  interests  have  requested  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Impose  oounter- 


>  According  to  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Uanufacturers  the  nollage  due  to 
combing  varies  from  4  percent  to  14  percent 
of  the  original  sUver,  or  an  average  of  9 
Pefoent.  Therefore.  18,145,000  pounds  of  wool 
tops  Is  equal  to  approximately  91  percent  of 
the  wool  required  to  produce  them. 


vaUlng  duties  to  offset  subsidies  reeoltlng 
froHO  multiple  exchange  rate*.  The  Initial 
presentations  Included  ootmtervalling  duties 
on  Argentine  wool  top  Imports  because  that 
country  also  subsidised  Its  top  exports 
through  multiple  exchange  rates.  However 
the  decline  in  the  vottmie  of  Imports  from 
ArgmUna  during  the  past  year  has  resulted 
to  the  elimination  at  speeUle  complaints 
against  that  country. 

Ho  specific  evidence  of  subsldlBed  Koro- 
pean  wool  Utp  imports  is  available.  Befer- 
ence  is  made,  however,  to  an  editorial  in  the 
World  Wool  Digest,  December  10,  1952,  de- 
scribing in  a  general  way  incentives  of  vart- 
oa»  types  offered  by  West  Ktuvpean  coun- 
tries to  exporters  of  wool  goods.  It  is 
potoied  out  that  they  fall  to  solve  the  &cA- 
lar-itiortage  problem  becatwe  about  one- 
half  of  Western  Xurope's  trade  to  wool  goods 
Is  totra-Bttfopean. 

TaatjB  2  Sufplbmxmt.— General  imports  of 
wool  tops  into  the  United  States  by  coun- 
Mes,  January-November  1952 
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Three  Hnadred  sad  Twenty-ire  ThMissB^ 
Qusrooms  Short 


KXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

i  or  ifxw  jxasxT 

IN  TBR  HOUSX  OP  REPKEBENTATIVBS 

JThunday,  February  12.  1953 
.  HOWEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
companying editorial  from  the  Mount 
Holly  Herald,  entitled  "Three  Himdred 
and  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Classrooms 
Short,"  comments  on  the  results  of  the 
survey  of  classroom  space  made  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  As 
the  title  indicates,  the  survey  finds  ttuit 
we  are  woefully  short  of  meeting  require- 
ments for  siMtoe  in  which  to  educate  our 
chilcfren. 

I  believe  Congress  should  speedily  and 
seriously  consider  this  problem,  along 
with  continuance  of  Federal  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  districts  around  military 
posts  and  other  Federal  installations. 
This  program  has  been  helpful  in  pro- 
viding classroom  space  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Dix  and  McQuire  Air  Force.  Base 
in  my  own  district,  but  additional  funds 
are  needed  to  provide  space  in  many 
hard-pressed  localities  surrounding  Fed- 
eral projects. 


The  editorial  follows: 


A  recent  survey,  made  public  by  the  .. 
of  Bducatlon.  ahowad  that  825.000  school' 
rooms  are  needed  to  this  ootutry.  United 
States  Commlsrtoner  of  Bdueatloo  Karl  J. 
McOrath,  commenting  on  the  survey,  says 
that  present  State  btUldlng  program  will  not 
make  tip  the  deficit. 

Mr.  lieOrath  stiggssto  a  Ved«^-atd  pro- 
gram whieh  wotild  provld*  "*n*-"*''ng  f tind* 
for  States  to  the  btUldtog  of  new  achoola. 
Such  a  program  has  worked  successfully  to 
the  field  of  hospital  construction  t^^  ^i^ 
to  the  field  of  highway  ooostractlon. 

MeOrath  further  sUtad  that  there  wm  not 
a  single  State  or  Territory  which  did  not 
have  a  school-hotulng  problem.  He  advo- 
cates abandonment  of  obaoleU  srhoolhnuse* 
and  the  oonstmetton  of  new  planta.  baaed 
on  the  antlcipatad  need  as  Indicated  by  the 
ntunber  of  babies  bom  to  recent  year*. 

The  SSd  Congreas  may  or  may  not  take 
action  as  Commissioner  licGrath  proposes. 
However,  the  new  suggestion — for  the  con- 
structlon  of  the  Hation's  elementary  and  sec» 
ondary  pul^lc  schools— has  merit.  Such  a 
matching  f  tuid  would  not  carry  with  It  Fed- 
eral control  or  direction  of  the  policies  in 
actual  school  operatUm.  Many  States  seek 
to  avoid  Federal  inroads  toto  school  <^}era- 
Uons,  and  this  plan  would  not  neceaaarily 
carry  with  it  this  objeotlooahle  feature. 


Tnuispoct  at  MidceuUu  j 

SXTVNSICMf  OP  RBIARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  DOLUVER 

or  Knra 

ZN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  DOLLIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
speech  entitled  "Transport  at  Midcen- 
tury,"  given  by  me  before  the  Traffic 
Club  of  Washington.  February  11.  1953. 
at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C: 

Oentlemen.  I  am  greatly  complimented  to 
be  tovlted  to  speak  before  the  Trafflc  Club 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  I  well  realise  that 
this  is  one  of  the  outstanding  organizations 
of  Its  ktod  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  largest.  It  represents  every  sort 
of  transportation.  You  men  preeent  here 
speak  for  railroads,  alrltoes,  water  transpor- 
tation, and  highway  transportation.  Tour 
collective  views  on  this  subject  are  thus 
comprehensive  from  the  standpotot  of  vari- 
ety of  servioe  rendered. 

Mot  only  do  you  represent  every  form  of 
transpcH-tation,  but  the  servioe  you  offer  1* 
all  Inclusive.  Tou  carry  live  and  dead  freight, 
organic  material,  human  and  animal.  You 
carry  everything,  large  or  sntall.  And  to  ad- 
dition, you  carry  the  United  States  mails. 
Nothing  that  is  transportable  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  your  efforts. 

It  Is  qiate  Impossible  to  overemphjwiae  or 
overmagnify  the  In^Kutanoe  of  your  work. 
It  Is  essential  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

Everythtog  that  you  carry  from  place  to 
place  is  part  of  the  larger  economic  pattern 
of  today.  The  service  you  render  is  one  of 
addtog  value.  You  transport  goods  and  peo- 
ple to  the  places  they  are  wanted  and  needetL 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  eco- 
nomics Is  that  every  economic  value  has  not 
only  Its  own  totrlnslc  worth  but  also  a  place 
valtie.  Tlie  job  to  the  tranqmrtatioii  busi- 
nees  Is  to  toorease  the  value  of 
goods  by  putting  them  to  the  right 

Thus  you  add  to  the  value  at 
ties  by  getting  them  to  the  rt^t 
at  the  Hg^t  time  and  to  the  il^t  i 
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Tour  aerrlcM  equallM  the  distribution  at 
goods.  For  ezample,  by  carrying  foodstuffs 
from  the  t»rm.  to  the  consumer,  you  relieve 
an  oversupply  In  the  country  and  enlarge 
the  supply  In  the  city.  You  transport  agri- 
cultural products,  food  f<»-  the  human  race, 
from  the  place  It  Is  produced  to  the  place 
tt  Is  consumed.  Because  of  your  service,  the 
American  people  are  well  fed.  Indeed,  better 
fed,  than  any  othn-  people  on  earth. 

That  ])attem  works  li  rev«««e  for  manu- 
factured goods.  V\)r  eziunple.  farmers  need 
machinery  to  produce  tiielr  crops.  It's 
brought  from  the  factory  to  the  farm  by 
your  tranqwrt  f  acllitlee. 

I  think  It  clearly  evident  that  many  of  the 
disastrous  famines  that  have  overtaken  the 
human  race  In  the  past  would  have  been  al- 
leviated or  prevented  had  there  been  ade- 
quate transportation  of  food  from  places  of 
surplus  to  places  of  necessity.  An  active, 
universal,  and  effective  transportation  sys- 
tem is  therefore  essential  to  our  modem 
civilization,  and  we  could  not  survive  with- 
out it.  Widespread  distribution  of  goods 
\iseful  to  man  marks  the  advance  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization.  I  have  seen  transfrart 
of  goods  in  backward  countries  on  hxunans 
and  on  muleback  and 'horses.  Believe  me,  it 
Is  not  rapid,  nor  eOlcient.  transportation. 
It's  slow,  uncertain,  hazardous. 

Some  observers  of  h\unan  Instltutloxu 
measure  the  degree  of  advancement  In  civili- 
zation by  the  degree  to  which  transportation 
has  developed.  Certainly  skill  and  ease  of 
transport  Is  one  of  civilization's  yardsticks, 
perhaps  the  best  one.  Conversely,  we  can 
tag  any  social  order  as  undeveloped  which 
lacks  adequate  transportation. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  under  ova  law 
Is  the  idea  of  the  conunon  carrier.  This  is 
a  fundamental  idea.  It  has  develO{>ed  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  In  the  beginning  It 
was  resisted  very  strongly.  Even  today,  in 
some  unimportant  segments  of  the  trans- 
portation world.  It  is  resisted.  But  the  con- 
cept of  the  common  carrier  has  worked  well, 
because  it  permits  every  p>erson  to  command 
the  same  sort  of  service  for  the  same  price. 
It  enables  the  general  public  to  be  served 
eqxially  and  without  discrimination  or  fa- 
voritism. The  struggle  to  bring  this  about  is 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  chapters  of  your 
business. 

I  believe  that  most  people  in  the  trans- 
portation field  will  agree  that  the  common- 
carrier  concept  is  one  of  the  Important  basic 
ideas  of  our  whole  transportation  scheme. 
Its  development  and  general  acceptance 
mark  a  milestone  in  progress.  I  even  go  so 
far  as  to  state  that  generally  the  profit  made 
In  the  transportation  business  Is  propor- 
tionate to  the  public  service  rendered. 

Being  an  elected  Representative  in  tl^e 
United  States  Congress.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  numeroiis  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  both  Federal  and  State,  that  have  to 
'do  with  transportation.  I  need  not  enumer- 
ate all  of  them.  You  may  know  them  more 
intimately  than  I  do.  I  mention  only  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, Maritime  Commission,  and  Inland 
Waterways.  There  are  others,  too.  that  have 
to  do  with  Interstate  transportation. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  State  and 
local  boards  and  commissions  that  have  to 
do  with  the  business.  Many  people  feel  that 
there  is  altogether  too  much  regulation,  that 
there  has  been  too  much  governmental  In- 
terference with  transportation,  both  of 
paosecgers  and  freight.  I  presume  we  could 
get  Into  a  debate  on  this  subject  in  this 
gathering  which  could  be  interminable. 
There  Is  doubtless  in  this  room  a  wide  va- 
riety of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
proper  field  for  Oovemment  interference  in 
transport.  Every  one  of  the  regulatory 
bodies,  the  laws  creating  them,  itnd  the 
numerous  regulations  and  decisions  Issued, 
could  be  the  subject  of  argument. 


There  Is  only  one  thing  X  wish  to  ny  to- 
night on  that  subject.  Transportation  In 
the  United  States  today  is  one  our  major 
industriee.  It  has  developed  on  a  scale  and 
efOciency  and  to  a  degree  that  it  Is  superior, 
inflnltely  superior,  to  any  known  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  Whether  it  has  become  great 
because  of,  or  in  spite  of  regulation,  may  be 
subject  to  difference  of  opinion.  The  indus- 
try which  you  represent  has  become  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
economy.  If  there  has  been  too  much  regu- 
lation, that  can  be  rectified.  If  there  are 
areas  of  activity  that  require  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  that,  too,  can  be  taken  care 
of.  But  I  reiterate,  the  American  transpor- 
tation system,  even  with  its  faults.  Is  the 
superior  of  all  others  on  earth. 

Through  the  fortune  of  committee  assign- 
ments in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  that  body.  Vlr- 
txzally  all  legislation  affecting  transporta- 
tion is  referred  to  that  committee.  On  that 
committee  we  get  sc«ne  inkling  of  the  com- 
plexities and  intricacies  of  the  transporta- 
tion question.  We  come  to  know  better  the 
interrelationships  of  the  various  forms  of 
transportation  and  their  Impact  upon  each 
other. 

It  Is  through  the  Commerce  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  through  those 
legislative  bodies  themselves,  that  the 
American  people  can  seciu-e  a  comprehen- 
sive view  amd  overall  plct\u-e  of  the  trans- 
portation situation  In  oiu-  country.  Our 
function,  therefore,  may  be  J\ist  a  bit 
broader  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Trafilc  Club.  Be- 
cause our  duty  calls  upon  us  to  c<msider 
not  rail  transpcxl^tlon  alone,  or  air  trans- 
portation alone,  or  water  transportation 
alone,  or  highway  transportation  alone.  We 
are  under  the  necessity  and  obligation  to 
coiuilder  every  form  of  transportation  that 
we  have  In  this  country.  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  try  legislatively  to  cor- 
relate all  the  multitudinous  types  of  trans- 
portation. We  have  held  long  hearings, 
studied  assiduously  the  problems,  and  con- 
scientiously tried  to  arrive  at  right  conclu- 
sions. The  measure  of  our  success  mvist  be 
appraised  by  the  cold  and  dispassionate  eyes 
of  the  tranportatlon  Industry  and  by  the 
American  people. 

During  the  82d  Congress,  there  were  41 
bills  referring  to  interstate  and  foreign 
transportation  referred  to  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  of  the 
House.  Of  these,  two  became  law  and  the 
others  were  left  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  Probably  this  record  illustrates  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  useful  things  done 
by  the  committee  system  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure Is  that  it  prevents  unwise  and  im- 
provident legislation.  Only  where  a  bill  has 
very  substantial  and  vigorous  support  in 
Congress  (and  outside  as  well),  does  it  be- 
come law. 

Your  traffic  club  as  a  whole  has  aome- 
thing  of  the  same  function.  Here  are  repre- 
sented, as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  every  fcMim 
of  transportation.  Fundamentally  and 
apart  from  your  own  individual  jobs,  your 
task  is  to  procure  and  develop  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
beet  possible  transportation  of  goods  and 
humans  from  place  to  place.  Collectively, 
you  together  have  not  failed  in  that  task! 
Individually,  you  wUl  keep  working  at  the 
job  as  long  as  you  are  in  the  business.  I 
have  every  expectation  that  the  great  in- 
dustry which  you  represent  will  continue 
to  be  a  vital  and  Important  part  of  the 
American  scene  and  that  the  movement  of 
traffic,  both  in  tlils  coimtry  and  overseas, 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  Important 
cogs  In  the  economic  development  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  Important  method  of  seciirlng  and 


preserving  world  peace  Uian  In  the  d«vriop« 

ment  of  peaceful  trsde  of  mutual  advan« 
tage  to  all  particlpanta. 

Since  today,  February  II,  Is  the  eve  of 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to  him.  and  to  the 
means  of  transportation  in  his  era.  The 
fact  la,  he  could  probably  qualify  as  a  mem- 
ber of  your  organization.  Because  in  his 
early  life  he  was  a  river  boatman.  His  life 
story  records  that  he  made  at  least  two 
tripe  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Or- 
leans, to  carry  by  barge  the  farm  products 
of  the  Middle  West  to  that  great  southern 
market.  Those  two  trips  apparently  made 
a  deep  Impression  on  young  Abe,  and  had 
a  lasting  effect  on  his  future  life. 

Lincoln  also  acted  as  attorney  on  varioxu 
occasions  for  midwestem  railroads.  During 
his  early  manhood  rail  transport  was  rapidly 
developed.  He  lived  in  the  era  of  the  rail- 
road's beginnings,  and  its  sudden  and  phe- 
nomenal expansion. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  with  the  help  of  soma 
public  spirited  citizens,  has  done  an  admir- 
able thing  in  restoring  and  rebiiilding  the 
New  Salem  village  of  Lincoln's  time.  A 
visit  to  Lincoln's  New  Salem  State  Park  re- 
veals how  our  pioneer  fathers  lived  in  *^^% 
new  western  country  a  century  or  more  ago. 
There  we  see  the  water  mill  to  grind  th« 
grain  and  to  saw  the  logs  into  usable  lumber. 
There  we  see  the  carding  and  spinning  mill 
operated  by  an  ox  treadmill.  There  we  sec 
the  apothecary  shop,  the  tavern,  the  cobbler's 
shop,  the  doctor's  office,  the  post  office— and 
all  the  other  small  enterprises  of  a  frontier 
town. 

But  by  1839  New  Salem  became  a  ghoct 
town,  and  subsequently  disappeared  from 
the  map,  completely  abandoned  by  all  Its 
Inhabitants.  Why?  Because  of  lack  of 
transportation.  When  the  railroad  was  built 
through  that  part  of  central  DllnoU.  New 
Salem  was  passed  by.  So  until  its  rectora- 
Uon  about  20  years  ago.  it  was  lost. 

Perhaps  Lincoln's  most  important  railroad 
case  had  to  do  with  a  bridge  to  carry  trains 
across  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi. There  was  much  opposition  to  such 
a  bridge  from  the  river  trade,  as  well  aa 
from  other  soiuxses.  The  case  Lincoln  par- 
ticipated in  settled  the  Uw  that  railroads 
might,  under  proper  legal  authority,  have  the 
right  to  erect  and  maintain  bridges  to  carry 
their  trains  over  navigable  waters.  Such  a 
principle  nowadays  is  ho  commonplace  as  to 
prohibit  any  difference  of  opinion.  But  in 
Lincoln's  day  It  was  new  and  unestabllshed. 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  Lincoln's  most  recent 
biographer,  describes  the  case  in  ttM  follow- 
ing language: 

"Another  of  Lincoln's  cases  held  tran- 
scendent importance  in  the  rivalry  between 
the  raUroads  and  the  river  Interests.  On 
May  6, 1856,  the  steamboat  Effle  A/ton  crashed 
into  a  pier  of  the  newly  completed  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island 
and  burned  and  sank  with  its  cargo.  A 
year  later  the  owners  of  the  vessel  filed  suit 
in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Chi- 
cago, claiming  that  the  bridge  obstructed 
navigation.  Nomxan  B.  Judd,  of  Chicago, 
general  counsel  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.' 
employed  Lincoln  to  represent  the  bridge 
company. 

"The  case  had  significance  far  beyond 
the  property  loss  involved— it  was  conflict 
of  sections,  economies,  and  erss.  It  arrayed 
the  east-west  railroad  axis  against  the  north- 
south  river  axis;  New  Orleans  and  St.  Loula 
against  Chicago  and  New  York;  the  steam- 
boat age  against  the  new  era  of  railroads. 
And  It  involved  highly  technical  problems 
of  mechanical  engineering,  bridge  construc- 
tion, river  currents,  and  navigation.  After 
listening  to  2  weeks  of  testimony  and  4  days 
of  argument  by  covmsel,  the  Jury  disagreed — 
a  virtual  victory  for  the  railroad  Interests. 

"Many  of  Lincoln's  railroad  cases  estab- 
lished general  principle*  of  law.    with  rall- 
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reading  In  Its  pioneer  8tag<!,  nimierous  deci- 
sions based  upon  his  raasonlng  became 
precedents  in  future  litigation." 

Of  coxtfse  rapid  highway  transport  waa 
unknown  in  Lincoln's  day.  Roads  there 
were,  but  by  modem  standards  they  were 
very  poor.  Many  ot  them  were  only  trails, 
and  most  of  them.  In  wet  weather,  became 
quagmires.  Horse  drawn  vehicles  were  their 
highway  transport.  How  great  a  revolution 
has  taken  place  In  this  field  in  this  last  100 
years.  Buses  and  trucks  and  cars  and  sur- 
faced highways.  Scarcely  imagined  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Kven  truckers'  lingo  is  new.  See 
if  you  can  imderstand  this 

"Bobtailing  along  in  his  bareback,  the 
driver  passed  in  rapid  succession  a  boom 
wagon,  a  cackle  crate,  candy  wagon,  cement 
mixer — the  latter  driven  by  a  cowboy,  the 
cackle  crate  by  a  gypsy  w:th  a  hot  shot  to 
deliver — and  then,  at  a  roidslde  stand,  saw 
a  number  of  drivers  on  Java  patrol.  While 
he  would  like  to  have  stopped  his  killer 
wouldn't  allow  It.  and  tl^>en  he  was  on  a 
grade  in  latch  low,  and  a  as  angry  when  a 
peanut  wagon  and  a  scow  ^/ent  by  him  while 
he  was  wrestling  with  the  stick  at  the  crest; 
then,  tipping  It  downhill  like  any  com  crop, 
per  or  smoker,  the  biscuits  in  a  whirring 
whine,  he  arrived  in  Kansas  City  an  hour 
ahead  of  time,  pulled  to  tte  side  of  the  road 
and  curled  up  for  an  hour  in  his  pajama 
wagon." 

Of  course,  people  in  Lincoln's  day  could 
only  dream  of  air  transpott.  Lighter-than- 
air  craft  were  known.  And  balloons  were 
useless  for  travel,  when  subject  to  vagaries 
of  the  wind.  The  argosies  of  the  air  of  mld- 
20th  century  could  scarcel}  have  been  imag- 
ined even  by  the  dreamers  of  three  genera- 
tions ago.  Indeed,  in  this  year  of  1953,  the 
air-transport  industry,  with  others  inter- 
ested In  aviation,  is  obeervlag  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  succesa'ul  heavler-than- 
alr  flight.  The  Wright  brothers  in  1903,  half 
a  century  ago  next  December,  actually  ac- 
complished what  would  be  a  miracle  to  the 
generation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  those 
who  can  remember  the  Wri{;hts'  accomplish- 
ment. It  seems  a  miracle,  too. 

By  today's  standards,  transportation  in 
Lincoln's  time  was  slow  and  clumsy.  You 
who  are  In  the  business  cannot  fall  to  refiect 
on  the  splendid  progress  made  In  your  in- 
dustry since  Lincoln's  day — say  100  years  ago. 

But  Lincoln's  greatest  contribution  to 
transportation  was  the  same  as  his  contri- 
bution to  our  common  country.  He  saved 
the  Union  of  these  States.  Of  all  the  leaders 
of  his  time,  it  appears  that  he  alone  realized 
the  significance  of  that  tuiderlylng  issue 
of  the  ClvU  War. 

In  the  winter  of  1885  as  the  war  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  an  attempt  was  made  to  end 
the  awful  bloodshed  and  fratricidal  strife  of 
that  war  between  the  Stotes.  Lincoln  said 
that  if  he  could  write  the  word  "Union"  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  others  could  write  the 
rest  of  the  conditions  for  peace.  The  Issue 
of  that'  great  struggle  did  produce  union, 
and  over  theee  past  generations  Lincoln's 
contribution  has  been  universally  recognized. 

Today  our  trains,  and  buses,  and  river 
boats,  and  planes  cross  State  Unes  freely, 
untrammeled  by  customs  duties  and  immi- 
gration visas.  Because  we  have  a  political 
Union  of  48  States,  we  can  have  nationwide 
transport,  travel,  and  trade. 

The  new  administration  which  has  Just 
assumed  Its  responslbilitief:  has  many  and 
grave  problems  to  solve.  No  dCHnestic  activ- 
ity U  more  Important  than  that  represented 
In  the  traffic  industry  here  tonight.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  legislative  spproach  wlU  be 
sympathetic  and  understanding,  to  the  end 
that  the  transport  bvisines(i  of  our  coimtry 
may  continue  strong  and  vigorous,  the  better 
to  serve  all  our  people,  in  a  climate  of  an 
expanding  economy  and  free  enterprise. 
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How  a  ?ttnAmt  Is  Chosen 
ZSTESBIOS  OF  REldARKS 

HON.  A  L  MILLER 

or  NXBaasKA 
Df  |rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  Monday.  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  MILLKR  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  6  of  this  year  I 
introtiuced  a  bill  calling  for  a  direct  pri- 
mary to  nominate  candidates  for  t2ie 
presidential  offices.  At  that  time  I  said 
the  national  convention  was  as  out- 
moded as  the  horse  and  buggy.  I  might 
have  been  wrong,  for  now  I  feel  it  is  as 
outmoded  as  the  chariot. 

SiiKe  the  introduction  of  my  bill  sev- 
eral articles  have  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. One  of  the  more  outstanding 
appeared  in  the  U.  8.  News  k  World  Re- 
port magazine,  dated  February  1,  1952. 
I  do  riot  know  who  wrote  the  article,  but. 
whoever  he  was,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  him  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

In  ithls  article  the  author  points  out 
eightisteps  to  the  White  House,  and  con- 
cludes: 

The:  choice  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
polltldlan  all  the  way  through. 

Th«  choice  the  author  means  is  the 
choice  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  have  outlined  four  steps  to  the 
Whit«  House  which  I  feel  wiU  leave  the 
choice  in  the  hands  of  the  voters  all  the 
way  through. 

Un<iler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  which  ap- 
peared in  the  U.  8.  News  &  World  Report. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  very  much  to  read  this,  and  I  urge 
them  to  do  so  very  much. 

This  Is  thk  Wat  to  thb  Whtte  Honsz 

1.  A  few  politicians  get  together  in  each 
local  area  and  pick  delegates  to  a  county 
or  district  convention.  The  general  public 
rarely  knows  about  or  attends  these  local 
meetings.    This  happens  in  32  States. 

2.  The  hand-picked  delegates  to  county 
and  district  conventions  meet  and  chooee 
delegates  to  State  conventions.  The  public 
may  attend  these  county  or  district  con- 
ventions but  has  no  voting  power  in  them. 

3.  State  conventions  in  these  32  States 
pick  delegates  to  national  conventions.  In 
each  State,  about  half  a  dozen  men — State 
and  National  party  (rfficials.  Senators,  the 
governor — make  the  real  decision  as  to  what 
presidential  candidate  the  delegates  will 
vote  for. 

4.  In  the  16  other  States — ^Instead  of  steps 
1.  2,  and  3,  primaries  are  held  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  national  conventions.  Even  here 
the  vote  of  the  people  does  not  finally  bind 
the  delegates.  It  is  only  a  guide  to  public 
thinking.  The  delegates  may  turn  to  another 
candidate  when  the  showdown  comes  in  con- 
vention. 

6.  National  conventions  meet  and  chooee 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
after  a  great  deal  of  vote  trading,  in  which 
a  small  nutnber  of  party  leaders  usually  dic- 
tate the  final  choice. 

6.  The  people  are  presented  in  a  general 
election  with  slates  of  presidential  electors. 
They  do  not  vote  for  a  President  as  such. 

7.  Pr«sidential  electors  cast  the  votes  of 
their  States.  There  is  no  law  that  requires 
them  to  vote  for  the  nuin  the  people  in  their 
SUtes  have  favored,  but  they  usually  do  vote 
that  way. 


8.  The  person  with  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tco-al  votes  becomes  President.  The  choice 
has  been  In  the  hands  of  the  politicians  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  ^ay  to  the 
White  House  via  the  Miller  bill: 

First  A  person  decides  to  become  a 
candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President 
or  a  group  of  his  friends  feel  he  should 
run  for  President  or  Vice  President. 

Second.  He  obtains  the  signatures  of 
6,000  qualified  voters  from  three-fourths 
of  the  States  and  sends  the  petitions  to 
the  Attorney  General  along  with  his 
party  afQliatlon  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral places  his  name  on  the  appropriate 
space  of  the  primary  ballot  along  with 
other  candidates  who  have  qualified 
themselves  for  candidacy. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  enters 
Into  agreement  with  the  States  to  hold 
a  primary  and  the  winning  candidates  of 
each  political  party  are  declared  the  par- 
ty's candidate  in  the  general  election. 

Fourth.  The  general  election  is  held 
and  the  people  vote  for  the  candidate 
they  have  selected.  The  candidate  with 
the  largest  popular  vote  is  the  President. 
The  choice  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters  all  the  way  through. 

The  article  from  the  U.  S.  News  k 
World  Report  follows: 

How   A   PBcsmcNT  Is   Crosxn — PouncSAjra 
Pick  Two  Men,  Pxoplz  Takx  Omt 

Is  a  President  the  people's  choice?  Only 
if  he's  the  politicians'  choice,  too.  Voters 
have  little  to  say  about  who  nins. 

Picking  a  nominee  starts  way  down  in  the 
townships.  Politicians  are  in  charge  there. 
They  stay  in  charge  through  the  counties. 
States,  and  national  conventions. 

Voters  get  their  turn  after  politidaas  set 
the  stage. 

Politicians,  not  voters,  decide  who  gets  a 
chance  to  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  voters,  every  4  years,  as  In  1952, 
only  get  a  chance  to  decide  which  man,  of 
those  selected  by  the  politicians,  they  prefer 
for  the  job. 

The  show  that  candidates  put  on  for  the 
public,  prior  to  the  national  conventions,  la 
mere  shadowboxing.  They  hope,  by  attract- 
ing popular  support,  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  few  politicians  who  finally  do  the 
choosing. 

President  Truman  holds  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party  machinery.  He  has  the 
power  to  reward  or  punish  party  workers. 
The  Democratic  nomination,  therefore,  de- 
pends more  on  the  nod  of  Mr.  Truman  than 
on  any  other  factor.  The  President,  more- 
over, says  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  try 
to  name  the  next  presidential  nominee  as 
any  other  citizen.  Senator  Esncs  KxrAxrvxa, 
of  Tennessee,  is  out  for  the  nomination,  but 
he  faces  the  hard  fact  that  his  candidacy 
is  under  a  handicap  \mless  the  President 
withdraws  objections  to  him. 

On  the  Republican  side,  Senator  Robxst  A. 
Tatt,  of  Ohio,  claims  that  he  has  his  party's 
nomination  in  the  bag.  One  Taft  leader  says 
that  he  alone  has  183  convention  votes  In 
his  hand  at  the  present  time.  Other  candi- 
dates are  making  equally  positive  claims. 
Yet  not  a  single  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  has  been  chosen.  None  will  be 
xrntil  March  11  in  New  Hampshire. 

All  of  this  raises  a  question  about  how  • 
presidential  candidate  really  Is  chosen  and 
how  a  President  finally  Is  elected. 

In  the  whole  process,  from  the  present  to 
the  balloting  next  November  4  and  on  to 
the  final  choice  of  a  President  in  the  electoral 
college,  the  voter  gets  no  chance  to  vote 
directly  for  or  against  any  Individual  for 
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PrMMent.  Tbe  ptirt  th«t  Is  pisyed  by  tha 
▼oC«r  Is  Indirect  throughout. 

In  the  end,  presidential  electors,  if  they 
wish,  c&n  vote  against  the  espr eased  desires 
of  the  voters  in  their  State.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  individual  electtvs  have  done 
so. 

It  Is  In  the  efaoloa  ot  party  caiidldatca  for 
the  Presidency,  however,  that  the  voters' 
role  is  least  decisive  and  that  of  the  p<41- 
ticians  most  decisive. 

The  candidates  tot  President  are  named 
in  party  conventions.  These  will  be  held  in 
July  in  Chicago.  Here  delegates  from  all 
the  States  will  decide  among  the  claims  of 
the  candidates  d  the  two  parties,  and  pick 
presidential  candidates.  But  the  delegates 
who  do  the  ehootfng  either  are  politicians 
themselves  or  are  qpeaklng  for  the  poli- 
ticians. This  makes  it  important  for  voters 
to  understand  how  delegates  are  selected  and 
what   power  they  have. 

Almost  half  of  the  delegates  to  national 
conventions  are  choasn  by  politicians  through 
a  State  convention  system.  In  32  of  the  48 
States,  the  delegates  are  picked  by  party 
machinery  that  reaches  down  to  the  pre- 
cincts. These  33  States  furnish  more  than 
6TS  of  the  almost  1.300  delegates  in  each 
party. 

And  most  of  these  575  delegates  are  hand- 
picked  by  the  politicians  in  the  83  States, 
operating  through  a  maae  of  State  and  dis- 
trict and  county  committees  that  the  par. 
ties  have  created  to  reach  the  voters.  Ordi- 
narily, these  committees  operate  In  pre- 
senting candidates  to  the  voters.  But,  in 
presidential  election  years,  they  act  for  the 
voters  in  choosing  a  candidate. 

This  network  of  committees  reaches  from 
Washington  Into  virtually  every  important 
covin  ty  In  the  Nation.  At  the  middle  are 
the  national  committees  of  the  two  parties. 
These  have  two  members  from  each  State. 
Next  are  the  State  committees,  with  mem- 
bers from  counties  or  congressional  districts. 
Third  link  is  the  cotmty  or  congressional 
district  committee.  At  the  outer  edge  of  the 
network.  In  some  cases,  are  town  and  elec- 
tton-dlstrict  committees.  Everywhere,  work- 
tng  politicians  hold  the  poeltlons  of  power. 

It  is  this  mechanism,  controlled  at  all  the 
sensitive  spots  by  working  party  men,  that 
handles  the  selection  of  presidential  candi- 
dates. The  voter  has  little  to  say  about  it, 
although  the  politicians  are  alert  to  catch 
his  reaction  to  the  potential  candidates.  The 
ptditlcians  want  candidates  who  can  win. 

At  the  top  of  the  organixattons  the  nat- 
ttoaal  committees  set  the  dates  and  places 
for  the  national  conventions.  They  decide 
how  many  delegates  each  State  may  send  to 
theee  conventions.  There  are  two  politicians 
from  each  State  on  the  national  committees, 
and  each  of  theee  would  be  an  Important 
dispenser  of  patronage  if  his  party's  candi- 
date should  win  the  Presidency. 

In  the  case  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
•ach  of  these  men  already  is  important  in 
getting  Jobs  and  favors  for  his  State  untoss 
he  belongs  to  an  anti-Truman  faction,  llius, 
most  members  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
will  try  to  hold  their  State  organizations  in 
line  tta  the  President  against  any  candidate 
hs  opposes.  This  will  help  Mr.  Truman  con- 
trol the  Democratic  Convention. 

Ooeely  tied  In  with  the  woik  of  the  na- 
tional committees  in  most  States  are  the 
State  committees  of  the  two  parties.  These 
•re  busy  now  translating  the  plans  of  the 
national  committees  into  convention  dele- 
gates. The  State  committees  now  are  setting 
dates  for  State  conventions  and  worldng  out 
the  details  for  selecting  delegates.  In  most 
of  the  33  convention  Statee  a  very  small 
number  of  men — ^trom  one  to  five— will  pick 
Boost  of  the  delegates. 

There  is  a  routine  procedure.  Towdb  and 
•lection  districts  pick  delegates  to  county  or 
district  conventions.  Some  States  hold  mass 
meetings,  which  citizens  usually  leave  In  the 
hands  of  the  politicians.  Often  the  members 
(tf  city  and  county  committees  simply  pick 


the  delegates  without  the  formaltty  of  such 
meetings.  And  when  meetings  are  held  few 
cltiaens  show  up.  The  politicians  go  because 
that  is  their  business. 

County  and  district  eonventlons  pick  the 
delegates  to  State  conventions.  Here,  again, 
the  local  political  leaders  dominate.  These 
usually  have  a  tle-ln  wllii  a  Senator,  a  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  chairman,  or  the  State's  na- 
tional committeeman.  And  many  of  the  del- 
egates to  the  State  convention  are  hand- 
picked.  This  permlU  the  key  party  tlgurss 
in  the  State  to  rule  the  convention. 

There  are  from  3  to  8  men  in  key  party 
spots  in  each  State.  If  these  men  are 
wca-king  together,  they  can  tontn^  a  State 
ctmventlon.  Often  1  cv  3  Important  men 
can  swing  a  State  convention  Into  line. 

When  presidential  candidates  claim  dele- 
gate votes  before  State  conventions  are  held, 
they  base  these  claims  on  friendship  with 
Impcnrtant  men  in  the  States.  They  think 
these  men  will  be  able  to  control  the  State 
meetings.  But  there  always  are  at  least  two 
factions  in  each  party  in  every  State,  and 
conventions  can  get  out  of  hand.  Tavt's 
ties  to  the  Republican  machinery  are  eloser 
than  thoae  of  the  Ktsenhower  men.  But  the 
Baenhower  backers  are  playing  on  the  dis- 
senting elements  in  the  party. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  100  men 
will  dominate  the  choice  of  the  575  delegates 
from  the  32  States  that  \ise  the  convention 
system.  They  work  from  the  State  level,  at 
the  top.  using  Jobs,  patronage,  favors,  or  the 
hope  of  them,  to  keep  their  supporters. 

Kven  In  the  16  States  in  which  the  voters 
choose  their  600  delegates  in  party  primaries, 
the  hold  that  the  voters  have  over  those 
delegates  Is  very  lo-ase.  In  14  of  thoee  States 
the  delegates  are  free  to  quit  the  candidate 
picked  by  the  voters  whenever  they  see  fit. 
Only  in  New  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin  ars 
they  bound  by  law  to  stay  with  the  candi- 
date approved  by  their  voters.  In  New 
Hampshire,  they  must  vote  tor  this  candidate 
as  long  as  his  name  is  before  the  national 
convention.  In  Wiaoonsln.  they  must  stick 
to  him  as  long  as  he  gets  10  percent  of  the 
convention  vote. 

After  preliminary  skirmishes  in  the  na- 
tional convention,  moat  delegates  are  free 
to  switch  to  whatever  candidates  they  wish. 
And  unless  one  of  the  candidates  goes  into 
a  convention  with  such  an  overwhelming 
lead  that  he  wins  on  an  early  ballot,  this 
puts  the  final  selection  Into  the  bands  of  a 
few  powerful  State  leaders.  Prom  12  to  40 
men  might  have  the  privilege  of  picking  a 
presidential  candidate. 

Once  the  conventions  are  over,  the  politi- 
cians go  home  and  draw  up  their  lists  of 
presidential  electors,  if  this  Job  has  not 
already  been  done  by  the  State  conventions. 
Prominent  local  politicians  and  their  sub- 
stantial backers  go  on  these  lists.  No  Fed- 
eral oOcehcriers  may  be  Included.  Tliis  is 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

All  through  the  campaign,  the  voters  hear 
speeches  by  contending  candidates.  The 
personalities  of  the  presidential  nominees 
are  portrayed  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

But,  when  the  voters  go  into  the  polling 
booths  on  November  4,  they  vrlll  vote  for  a 
slate  of  electors  the  politicians  have  chosen. 
They  will  not  vote  directly  for  Truman  or 
Elsenhower,  Taft.  or  Kefauver.  or  any  of  the 
rest.  They  will  chooee  between  slates  of 
electors  designated  by  names  of  parties  or 
candidates,  depending  on  State  law. 

Even  here,  the  politicians  .have  not 
finished.  The  preeldentua  electors  must 
meet  in  the  States  and  cast  their  votes. 
Theee  must  be  sent  to  Washington  and 
opened  in  a  formal.  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  tallied. 

Usually,  the  electors  vote  as  their  State 
did.  But  they  are  not  bound  by  law  to  do 
so.  One  Democratic  elector  In  Tennessee 
refused  in  1948  to  vote  for  Mr.  Tnunan. 
There  is  at  least  one  other  such  case  in 
history. 


IT  no  candidate  has  n  majority  of  the  eteo- 

toral  votes,  the  three  top  names  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvea. 
where  a  majority  of  the  States  is  required 
for  a  choice.  Here  each  State  must  vote  as 
a  unit,  and  the  politicians  wrangle  their 
way  to  a  declsioo. 
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EXTENSION  OF  ROyEARKS 

HOW.  BKEWT  SPENCE 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBKIfTATIVIB 

Monday.  February  16.  19  S3 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
Insert  the  final  report  of  Hon.  Michael 
V.  DiSalle  as  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Agncy: 

Also   PaoaLOMS 
OoNTmoca 


(By  Michael  V.  DlSalle.  Administrator, 
nomlc  Stabilization  Agency) 

The  bugaboo  cC  my  childhood  was  castor 
oil.  It  was  a  remedy  for  all  ailments.  After 
nuny  direct  attempts  to  get  me  to  take  this 
oCent  and  distasteful  medicine  had  proven 
troublesome,  my  father  decided  that  an  in- 
direct method  would  be  better.  One  morn- 
ing he  gave  me  a  fine-looking  glass  of  orange 
Juice.  It  was  only  after  the  last  gulp  that 
I  realized  he  had  done  indirectly  more  than 
what  he  had  failed  to  do  dlrectiy.  In  tha 
orange  Juice  I  had  taken  more  castor  oil  than 
wss  necessary.  It  had  been  easier  to  take 
and  much  more  palatable  Indirectly,  but  tha 
results  were  painful  and  distressing. 

Today  we  are  hearing  the  praises  of  in- 
direct controls,  that  is.  a  complete  relianca 
on  the  exclusive  lise  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  for  preventing  further  inflation. 
But  hadn't  we  better  stop  and  think  a  littla 
about  the  possible  damage  of  an  overdose-^ 
and  shouldn't  we  talk  a  little  about  baslo 
principles?  The  detractors  and  critics  of 
direct  controls  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  the  Interference  of  such  controls  with 
free  enterprise.  Certainly  there  is  Interfer- 
ence, but  mustn't  we  also  recognise  that  tha 
use  of  Indirect  controls  Is  also  an  inter- 
ferencet 

Is  it  less  harmful  to  the  small-buslneas 
man  to  have  dlfflculty  getting  a  price  in-  . 
crease,  than  It  is  for  him  to  have  difficulty 
obtaining  new  financing  or  credit  when  he 
needs  Itf  Is  it  more  harmful  to  the  wage 
earner  to  be  unable  to  obtain  a  wage  increasa 
because  of  wsge  controls,  or  is  it  more  har:a- 
ful  to  have  his  earnings  siphoned  off  in  higher 
taxes  in  order  to  absorb  and  to  keep  thia 
purchasing  power  off  the  market? 

Both  Indirect  and  direct  controls  hava 
varying  parts  to  play,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  each  is  a  control  and  an  Intriislon  * 
by  government  into  an  otherwise  free  mar- 
ket. Whether  the  leading  role  is  played  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  by  a  tempo- 
rary agency,  each  acts  as  a  representative  of 
government  playing  a  needed  part  in  th« 
Nation's  economic  scheme. 

Just  as  the  strategy  of  the  Nation  differs 
productionwlae  and  militarily  from  a  hot-war 
period  to  a  cold  war,  there  Is  a  difference  in 
the  emphasis  needed  to  keep  our  eeoztomlo 
hoiise  in  order  during  these  varying  periods. 

With  a  nation  in  full  mobillaation.  both 
indirect  and  direct  controls  miat  be  uaed. 
In  a  state  of  oold  war,  where  pressures  ap- 
pear in  only  selected  areas,  the  severity  of 
indirect  controls  needed  to  level  off  the  pres- 
sing areas  might  be  too  much  medicine.  In 
the  present  instance  the  selective  use  of  dl- 
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reet  eontrcds  directed  to  those  specific  areas 
where  pressuree  are  present,  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  Indirect  controls,  would  appear  to 
be  our  best  approach. 

As  the  pressure  areas  level  out,  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  indirect  controls  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  our  economy  in  balance.  In 
the  abaence  of  extreme  pressures  the  sole  xise 
of  indirect  controls  would  be  preferable 
smoe  they  leesen  the  interference  with  in- 
dividual decisions  and  involve  much  less 
administrative  burden  on  both  Government 
and  business. 

However,  during  a  period  of  oold  war  we 
should  always  maintain  our  readlnees  to 
apply  quickly  direct  controls  when  needed, 
for  in  the  past  we  have  learned  that  sharp 
inflationary  price- wage  spirals  are  not  suc- 
cessfully combated  by  the  use  of  indirect 
controls  alone. 

In  discussing  this  problem  it  Is  my  desire 
to  be  objective.  My  Interest  is  not  in  the 
preservation  of  a  biureau  or  of  a  Job,  but  what 
course  of  action  would  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Why  cannot  we  avoid  repeat- 
ing the  mistakes  of  the  past  that  have  cost 
us  so  much  and  so  needlesi.ly  In  the  progress 
that  might  have  been  made? 

WB  KAVS  SOMR-HIIfO  TO  LBAtN  nOM  THS  PAST 

The  economic  picture  tixlay  Is  not  what 
It  was  In  1048,  but  there  are  many  similar 
factors — enough  so  tha  a  review  would  not 
be  amiss.  At  that  time  we  beard  some  of  the 
same  claims  that  we  hear  today.  The  NAM 
and  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  pressing  for  elimination  of  direct  con- 
trols and  a  substitute  of  Indirect  controls  in 
their  stead.  Robert  R.  Whson,  NAM  presi- 
dent, testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  had  this  to  say: 
"NAM  recommends  that  OPA  controls  on 
man\ifact\ired  goods  be  terminated  thU 
year."  By  so  doing  Congress  would  "give  the 
manufacturers  of  America  s  chance  to  turn 
out  the  goods  with  which  to  smother  infla- 
tion and  flood  the  markets  with  goods  that 
the  public  wants  at  prices  which  are  fair." 
Although  saying  some  prices  would  go  up,  he 
said  others  would  drop,  the  average  adjust- 
ment being  relatively  insignificant. 

The  United  Statee  C^iamber  of  C<Mnmeroe 
statement  at  that  time  said.  'We  recom- 
mend a  gradual  elimination  of  price  con- 
trols on  commodities,  and  that  the  final  date 
for  the  elimination  of  suoh  controls  be 
October  81.  1948.  •  •  •  Ooet  of  government 
must  be  drastically  reduced.  Deficit  financ- 
ing must  be  terminated.  •  •  •  The  budget 
should  be  overbalanced  an  3  debt  retired. 
•  •  •  Congress  should  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  Treasury  fiscal  (x>llcy  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  Interest  rates,  bor- 
rowing and  budgetary  procedure  designed  to 
minimise  inflationary  pressures.  •  •  • 
Under  the  policies  suggested  herein,  some 
prices  may  rise,  others  may  fall.  Produc- 
tion will  be  stimulated  and  lx)ttlenecks  will 
disappear  more  promptly.  Because  of  the 
distortions  already  created  1 1  the  economy 
during  the  war  and  since  V-J  Day,  additional 
adjustments  are  InevlUble.  Instead  of 
fnutratlng  these  adjustments,  the  Govern- 
ment should  try  to  guide  them  along  nat- 
tiral  lines." 

Congress  listened  to  the  advice  that  was 
given  px  that  time  and  dropped  direct  con- 
trols. We  as  Americans  were  very  hsppy 
that  those  restrictions  were  done  away  with. 
We  had  a  long  period  of  war  rationing  incon- 
venience, and  we  were  Impatient.  The  con- 
gressional action  responding  to  our  impa- 
tience was  prematx&e  and  cof tly.  The  Indi- 
rect control  policy  advocated  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerct;  seemed  like  a 
rather  pleasant  way  out  of  our  dilemma. 

The  Government  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1M8  was  balanced  and  overbalanced.  On  a 
conventional  basis  we  had  a  balance  of 
$754,000,000  for  the  year.  On  a  cash  basis 
the  surplus  was  in  excess  of  $8,000,000,000. 
This  stirplus  would  have  been  even  larger 
had  not  the  excess-proflts  tax  been  imme- 


diately eliminated.  This  aecumulatiocx  of 
surplus  continued  through  1S»60,  and  our 
national  debt  decreased  as  well. 

But  prices  did  not  decline  and  the  rise  was 
not  relaUvely  insignificant.  On  the  con- 
trary  aU  prices  at  aU  leveU  and  In  all  srouDa 
shot  \ipward. 

The^  index  of  consxmi«-  prices  which  had 
risen  $  percent  from  June  16.  1945  to  June 
15,  1948,  roee  18  percent  in  the  following  12 
months  and  continued  to  rise  an  additional 
11  percent  in  the  next  14  months.  A  81- 
percent  rise  in  the  28  months  from  Jime 
1948  to  August  1948.  The  wholesale  index 
moved  up  8  percent  in  the  12  months  from 
June  U»45  to  June  1948  and  45  percent  In  the 
26  months  from  J\me  1948  to  August  1948. 

Thus,  while  there  was  a  budget  surplus, 
prices  nevertheless  rose  sharply.  The  other 
lndire«t  controls  were  not  effective  in  re- 
straining the  inflationary  pressiues. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve  had  two 
prmclpal  weapons  to  restrict  the  expansion 
of  credit — first,  an  Increase  in  the  reserve  re- 
quirements, and  second,  open-market  opera- 
tions, that  is  selling  Government  bonds. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  little  leeway 
left  in  the  first  weapon.  Many  people  there- 
upon suggested  a  supplemental  reserve  to 
be  held  by  the  banks  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment bonds.  The  banks  were  generally 
opposed  and  the  Federal  Reeerve  was  luke- 
warm. Certainly  this  approach  could  not 
have  been  completely  active  unless  sales  of 
Government  bonds  by  nonmember  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions,  such  as 
insurance  companies,  for  the  purpoee  of  ex- 
panding credit  could  also  have  been  re- 
stricted. The  plan  got  nowhere.  With  re- 
spect to  the  second  weapon,  the  prevention  of 
major  price  rises  would  have  required  an  ap- 
plication so  drastic  that  it  might  have  pre- 
cipitated a  financial  crisis.  We  miist  remem- 
ber that  business  and  personal  holdings  of 
liquid  assets  were  tremendous  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  might 
have  had  to  sell  many  billions  of  Government 
bcmds  with  incalculable  results  for  the  health 
of  the  economy.  This  cure  might  have  grae 
far  toward  klUing  the  patient. 

Thene  is  no  indication  that  we  would  be 
faced  with  a  price  rise  slmUar  to  1948  should 
our  present  direct  controls  be  immediately 
removcKl.  Howev«-,  before  we  put  our  reli- 
ance completely  on  indirect  controls,  should 
we  not  pause  to  determine  whether  we  actu- 
ally have  the  necessary  Indirect  controls  to 
resist  potential  inflationary  pressures?  Who 
is  It  that  can  say  a  sudden  action  eliminating 
all  dlroet  controls  would  not  have  the  effect 
<a  again.yutting  in  motion  forces  which  are 
today  relatively  stable.  Furthermore,  in  view 
of  the  mdeflnlteness  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, should  we  eliminate  all  direct  eontrol 
authority  and  not  have  it  when  needed? 

OOMTCSXO  THINKIIfO   ABOUT  CONTROLS  AND 

j  VBB  CMTcaraisB 

The  American  economy  is  complex.  Inte- 
grated, and  presents  many  difllciUties  with- 
out the  added  complication  of  inflationary 
pressurm.  It  is  not  an  economy  that  re- 
sponds to  the  whims  of  a  dictatorship.  Its 
fiexlbillty  is  also  subject  to  the  forees  that 
are  generated  In  a  political  democracy.  Pres- 
sures trom  business  and  labor  groups  are 
strong  enough  to  upset  the  most  perfect 
]>aper  plans  that  may  be  drafted.  The  same 
forces  that  today  are  attacking  the  use  of 
direct  controls  can  be  mobilized  in  an  attack 
on  indirect  controls,  should  those  controls 
achieve  such  effectiveness  as  to  Interfere 
with  iisual  and  established  methods  of  doing 
business.  Regulations  W  and  X  of  post- 
Korea  days  did  not  last  long  in  the  face  of 
(x^nized  groups  who  claimed  they  were 
being  hurt  by  the  functioning  of  these  Indi- 
rect coiitrol  methods. 

In  continuing  otir  attempts  to  mold  a  per- 
fect democracy,  we  are  faced  with  the  con- 
stant task  of  separating  sense  from  nonsense 
on  the  part  of  thoee  who  talk  about  free 
enterprise  but  in  reality  are  using  it  only  as 


a  slogan  to  advance  Ideas  which  an  >>Ml'rtLlly 
opposed  to  its  true  concepts.  « 

Free  enterprise  is  a  doctrine  which  an- 
▼IsiODs  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  do  those 
things  which  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
being  free  dtlaens.  yet  keeping  this  conduct 
consonant  with  the  rights  of  other  free  clt- 
l»;ns.  An  exercise  of  complete  freedom  with- 
out regard  to  the  rlghtn  of  others  is  anarchy— 
which,  in  effect,  is  freedom  for  no  one. 

So  that  when  we  talk  about  controls  as 
being  inimical  to  free  enterprise  it  may  be 
well  to  question  closely  whether  or  not  as 
iised  the  mechanism  is  a  brace  of  an  unwar- 
ranted restraint.  In  an  attempt  to  protect 
our  system,  there  has  been  more  or  less  gen- 
eral reoognlUon  of  the  need  of  fair-trade 
legislation  and  the  support  of  farm  prices. 

It  seems  utterly  inconsistent  that  some  of 
those  who  are  advocates  of  f  eilr-trade  legis- 
lation—at all  Umes— which  makes  It  possible 
to  fix  jHloe  fioors  can  complain  about  prloa 
controls  in  an  emergency  as  l>eing  an  imwar- 
ranted  Interference  with  free  enterprise. 

It  also  seems  incongruoiu  that  some  of  tha 
strongest  advocates  of  farm  price  supports 
oppose  price  controls.  It  would  seem  that 
the  only  Interference  with  free  markets  comea 
when  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  keep 
upward  movements  within  reason. 

Today  some  of  these  same  people  who  dis- 
cuss the  painlessness  and  harmleesness  of 
indirect  controls  do  so  without  recognizing 
or  knowing  the  problems  connected  with  tha 
use  of  indirect  controls.  However,  the  rec- 
ognized experts  in  the  field  well  appreciate 
the  limitations  and  the  dangers  Involved  and 
as  a  result  speak  more  cautiously  about  what 
can  be  done  and  what  can  be  expected. 

MONXTABT     KX8TKAIMTS    POWSXrUL    BTTT 
POTSMTUXXT  BAMoaaovs 

On  April  8,  1951,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Randolph  Burgess  speaking  to  a  defense  con- 
trols and  inflation  conference  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  and 
referring  to  monetary  policy  said,  "Now  it  is 
pretty  powerful  medicine.  If  we  push  that 
too  far — i»t  us  say  if  we  put  our  discount 
rate  at  4  percent  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
businessman  and  others  who  cannot  get 
credit  in  flocks  to  Senator  O'Mahoney." 
(Senator  CMahoney  was  present  at  the  con- 
ference and  was  at  that  time  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port.)    Mr.  Burgess  fxu^her  said: 

"Thoee  of  us  who  have  worked  with  tha 
system  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  power  of 
money  as  a  major  development  in  economlo 
changes,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  the  economists  twm 
back  to  a  study  of  money  as  compared  with 
fiscal  policy  because  of  my  belief  that  it  Is 
more  effective  and  more  controllable  than 
fiscal  policy. 

"WhUe  believing  that  money  policy  Is  very 
Influential,  I  would  like  to  enter  a  dissent 
from  the  complete  belief  in  the  document 
put  out  by  five  or  seven  Chicago  professors, 
which  I  think  vastly  overstates  the  case  for 
money  policy.  I  was  distressed  that  the  pam- 
phlet took  so  little  account  of  the  velocity  of 
circulation,  though  I  am  glad  that  your 
statement  here  does.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  in  the  past  year  production 
has  increased  16  percent  or  thereabouts, 
prices  have  risen,  say,  8  or  10  or  12  percent, 
and  the  cost  of  living  some  5  or  8  percent; 
that  the  volimie  of  money  has  risen  8  percent; 
and  tltf  t  velocity  has  risen  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent. That  is,  this  inflation  has  been  fl- 
nanced  not  prlmsu-Uy  by  the  money  created 
during  the  period  but  by  money  created  be- 
fore that  time  which  has  been  used  mora 
freely  by  the  poesessors  of  it." 

The  situati^on  with  reference  to  money  al- 
ready created  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burgess  is 
equally  true  today.  Whereas  at  the  end  of 
1950  we  had  in  the  hands  of  consunters  and 
prospective  Investors  $324  billion  in  Ikjoid 
assets,  today  we  have  $352  hiiiwm. 

The   use   of   monetary   policy 
strong  to  check  the  dangcn 
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of  poteBtlml  cxpenditiirM  eoold  tM 
%M  atrong  and  etaite  greet  danger  to  our 
eeooomlc  system. 

Irresponsible  use  of  Indlraet  eontrols  li 
frmught  with  danger  to  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding economy.  Begardleas  of  any  other 
conflict,  agreement  can  be  achieved  on  the 
proposition  that  this  Nation  must  continue 
to  expand  its  employment  opportunity. 
Whereas  at  one  time  00  million  Jobs  was  the 
subject  of  much  ridicule  and  disbelief,  today 
we  realise  that  had  we  not  achieved  that 
goal,  unemployment  of  5  to  8  million  persons 
would  form  a  cancerous  sore  on  the  body 
politic  to  the  extent  that  the  enemies  of  a 
free  society  would  be  attempting  dangerous 
experiments  purportedly  to  check  the  growth 
of  that  sore. 

mnn  wot 


Today  as  we  look  at  the  future  we  face 
the  reahaatlan  that  our  labor  force  In  1986 
will  have  reached  60  mllUon.  This  will  be 
eompoeed  of  approadmately  68.8004)00  em- 
ployables and  3,800.000  In  our  Armed  Foroea. 
Oonsequently,  If  our  Armed  Farces  are  main- 
tained at  their  preeent  slae.  the  number  of 
Jobs  under  66  mlWlon  wUl  ooostltute  an  un- 
employment pool  the  danger  of  which  can 
only  be  measured  by  Its  slae. 

To  produce  the  number  of  Jobs  required, 
a  growth  of  rou^Uy  800,000  a  year  will  mean 
the  positive  need  for  expansion  of  our 
•eoQomy  at  the  rate  of  over  S  percent  a  year 
and  a  gross  natkmal  output  reaching  ap- 
proximately 6«00  bUllon  in  1086. 

We  then  face  the  proUem  of  whether  or 
not  an  imusually  restrictive  monetary  policy 
would  not  In  and  ot  Itself  prevent  the 
needed  expansion  to  our  economy  and  the 
achievement  of  full  employment.  Someone 
will  have  to  be  entrusted  to  make  the  deli- 
cate judgments  required — Judgments  which 
will  not  stand  In  the  way  of  needed  expan- 
sion but  which  at  the  same  time  will  pro- 
tect the  Nation  from  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation. 

Some  people  today  are  stating  that  a  Uttle 
ncesslon  would  be  salutary.  Others  feel 
that  an  unemployment  pool  would  prove  a 
good  balance  to  a  strongly  organised  labor 
aaovement.  Some  say  that  a  little  deflation 
would  be  good  for  a  Nation  that  has  been 
In  an  Inflationary  cycle.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  each  of  the  suggestk>ns 
Involves  unnecessary  sufTerlng  and  hardship 
and  dangers  to  our  democratic  system  of 
government,  We  must  be  careful  that  per- 
aons  dominated  by  theee  extremtfy  danger- 
ous and  superficial  motivations  are  not  per- 
mitted to  use  an  Impatience  with  direct 
controls  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

On  January  23,  1983,  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  story  by  John  8.  Cooper  to  the 
effect  that  a  tight  mortgage  money  market 
dampened  the  optimism  of  home  builders 
for  the  year.  Would  a  tlghto:  money  mar- 
ket which  would  sharply  curtail  the  mil- 
lion or  more  starts  per  year  that  we  have 
been  experiencing  be  good  or  bad  for  the 
Nation  >  Would  It  mean  that  thoae  who  are 
In  the  position  to  need  the  most  assistance 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  improve 
Uvlng  condltlonst  Would  It  mean  that  a 
eurtallment  of  this  kind  for  a  or  i  years 
would  produce  a  growth  rather  than  a 
dlmlnlshment  of  our  slum  areas?  Would 
It  mean  that  later  on  we  would  pay  the 
price  In  larger  programs  of  subsidised  hous- 
ing? Would  It  mean  unemployment  In  the 
oonstrucUon  field,  smaller  earnlzigs  on  the 
part  of  builders,  smaller  Income  on  the  part 
of  Oovemment  from  this  source  and  greater 
costs  to  local  and  State  governmental  sub- 
divisions? Would  It  mean  contraction  of 
activity  In  all  the  related  Industrial  areas? 
Would  a  tight  money  policy  In  this  area 
■Bean  that  this  highly  Important  Industry 
would  not  be  able  to  play  Its  needed  part  In 


the  expansion  of  oar  economy  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  Jobe? 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  private  btttl- 
neas  needs  the  continued  use  of  credit  to  fl- 
naitce  expansion  of  facilities,  for  without 
this  esptottlon  another  obetaele  would  be 
placed  In  the  path  of  obtaining  needed  new 
jobs  and  growth  of  national  output. 

A  moBAy  policy  so  tight  as  to  stand  In  the 
iray  of  espanaloo  of  preeent  facilities  and 
the  ereatkm  of  new  f  aoUltlee  would  be  a  real 
body  blow  to  the  free  enterprlee  system  as 
we  know  It. 

OXBai  paOBLBU  or  XMSISSCT  OOMTBOLa 

My  pxirpoae  In  dlsn^isslng  theee  facte  Is  not 
designed  to  Inveigh  against  the  use  of  in- 
direct controls,  but  is  only  to  point  out  that 
contrary  to  the  Ioom  talk  of  the  uninformed 
advocates  of  Indlrec'.  controls,  there  are  limi- 
tations, there  are  dangers,  and  there  are 
problems  connected  with  their  use.  Sole  re- 
liance on  the  use  of  indirect  controls  will 
not  produce  an  eeoLiomic  Utopia. 

In  addlUon  to  the  threat  to  a  needed  ex- 
pansion, indirect  controls  have  many  severe 
limitations  In  a  cold  war  environment  where 
the  economy  is  faced  with  sudden  and  per- 
sistent Inflationary  pressures.  We  must 
recognise  the  following  problems: 

A.  Pay-as-you-go  taxation,  contrary  to 
popular  lUuslon.  will  not  in  Itself  achieve 
economic  sUblllty.  It  only  keeps  the  Gov- 
ernment from  adding  to  inflationary  forces. 
Much  plant  expanalon  Is,  of  coiu-se,  WnMM?td 
by  private  enterprise  rather  than  by  Govern- 
ment funds.  Private  financing  is  also  ussd 
to  get  military  production  under  way  well 
in  advance  of  payments  made  out  of  the 
Treasury.  These  privately  raised  f\mds  con- 
tribute to  Inflationary  pressures  Just  M  ef- 
fectively as  a  budget  deficit. 

B.  Indirect  controls  which  are  strong 
enough  to  restrain  heavy  inflationary  pres- 
sures might  be  dangerous  and  are  imprac- 
tlcaL  It  is  dUBcult  to  imagine  the  severity 
of  tax  rates  and  credit  controls  sufficient  to 
have  met  the  inflationary  pressures  unloneod 
In  late  1980  and  1981.  Such  tax  ratea  would 
certainly  have  dulled  the  incentive  to  vrork 
and  the  desire  to  aasrute  business  risks, 
and  such  credit  reatrtctlons  would  have  dis- 
couraged needed  enterprlss  along  with  the 
purely  speculative.  Furthermore,  experience 
shows  clearly  that  the  American  people  as 
repreeented  by  Congress  are  not  dlspoaed  to 
accept  indirect  controls  of  the  severity  that 
would  be  needed  to  achieve  economic  stabil- 
ity, even  if  Congress  could  act  fast  enough. 

C.  Indirect  controls  do  not  have  the  flexl- 
blUty  nor  can  they  be  Impoeed  «rlth  the 
neoeesary  speed  to  meet  the  variability  of 
pressures  In  a  mobUlaatlon  period.  WhUe 
monetary  policy  can  be,  but  seldom  Is,  ad- 
Jiuted  rapidly  in  response  to  new  economic 
situations,  changes  In  tax  rates  are  not  easily 
and  quickly  accomplished  under  our  system 
of  government.  That  in  Itself  makes  it  un- 
likely that  variable  Inflationary  pressure* 
could  ever  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by  tax- 
ation alone.  Kven  if  changes  in  tax  rates 
were  put  into  effect  almoat  on  the  heels  of 
the  economic  forces  calling  for  Increased  or 
reduced  antidotes  to  inflation,  considerable 
time  is  required  for  them  to  work  through 
the  economic  structxire.  Similarly,  more  re- 
strictive or  relaxed  credit  regxilatlona  cannot 
be  expected  to  work  without  significant  time 
lag.  Indirect  controls  simply  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  fast  enotigh  to  achieve 
stability  In  the  face  of  fluid  economic  ex- 
pectations and  dynamic  economic  """dltlons 
And  speed  in  moet  Important. 

It  might  be  argued  that  indirect  controls 
need  only  be  adjusted  to  average  Infiatlonary 
pressures.  th\is  assuring  that  any  rise  In 
prices  which  occurred  during  periods  of  spec- 
ulative excess  would  be  wiped  out  in  sub- 
sequent periods  of  liquidation.  Prices  of 
wool  and  hides,  for  example,  have  recently 
fallen  as  steeply  as  they  had  previously  risen. 


But  with  respect  to  industrial  prices,  ther* 
is  a  certain  ratchet  effect.  Frtoe  Increases 
are  not  completely  reversible.  Higher  oosta 
become  firmly  lodged  in  the  industrial  prtca 
structure  and  remain  rigid  In  face  of  declin- 
ing demand.  The  moet  Infiedble  of  these 
elements  are,  of  cooree,  wage  rate*.  II  wag* 
rates  are  rapidly  bid  up  )>y  employers  In  pe- 
riods of  speculative  demand,  these  Increase* 
become  for  all  practical  purpoaee  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  coet  structure.  Only  dlr*et 
controls  can  avoid  this  problem  by  being 
Impoeed  quickly,  confining  speculative  boom* 
and  preventing  their  extension  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Direct  price  controls,  in 
fact,  tend  to  prevent  speculative  booms  from 
occurring.  The  greatest  fuel  for  speoulatlvs 
buying  consists  of  fear  of  further  prioe  tn* 
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D.  Indirect  controls  are  not  stdBdently  ■•• 
lectlve.  llie  very  advantage  of  Indlreet  con« 
trols — that  they  are  broad  and  general— «on- 
taln  their  limitations  In  a  defense  economy 
In  that  they  are  not  selective  enough.  If 
the  indirect  controls  are  made  stringent 
enough  to  control  the  most  severe  Inflation- 
ary  pressures  In  one  part  of  the  economy, 
they  are  apt  to  be  more  than  adeqnat*  t» 
control  prlo*s  and  wa«Bs  elaewharew 

Taxation  and  credit  controls  can  redue* 
total  demand  for  goods.  But  even  if  total 
demand  were  sxiffldently  ctirtalled  by  thss* 
means  so  that  no  general  Inoreass  In  th* 
price  level  would  occxir.  ther*  still  would 
be  sharp  increases  In  the  prices  of  th*  strate- 
gic commodities  most  raqulrad  for  th*  de- 
fense program. 

If  BtahlUty  of  the  general  prioe  level  wer* 
to  be  attained,  prices  of  the  less  e***ntlal 
and  less  strategic  goods  would  actually  hav* 
to  be  forced  down.  Rising  prices  for  th* 
most  strategic  goods  would  create  powerful 
Incentlvee  to  withhold  such  goods  from  th* 
market  in  the  hope  of  further  price  ad- 
vances and  vrould  encourage  users  to  btilld 
up  unnecessary  inventories  of  these  mate- 
rials upon  which  th*  defense  program  de- 
pends. 

It  is  possible  that  these  effects  might  b6 
avoided  by  direct  controls  over  use  and  in- 
ventories of  those  materials,  but  such  con- 
trols would  be  dUBcult  to  enforce  In  th* 
abaence  of  reasonable  stability  in  the  price* 
for  theee  gooda. 

The  prospect  of  prices  for  strategle  gooda 
rising  sharply,  while  prices  of  other  goods 
fall,  does  not  disturb  some  eoonomlsts. 
These  economists  argue  that  rising  price* 
for  strategic  goods  U  precisely  what  U  needed 
In  a  defense  economy.  Higher  prices  *p4 
profits  for  these  goods  will  stimulate  their 
production,  will  accomplish  the  maximum 
diversion  of  manfrnwer  and  materials  for 
their  use  and  will  force  other  producers  to 
search  for  substitutes  and  thus  reduce  non- 
essential consumption  of  the  scarce  mate- 
rials. These  restUts  are.  of  course,  greatly 
to  be  desired.  However,  not  only  would  this 
diversion  take  some  time,  but  price  move- 
ments of  the  magnitude  which  would  occur 
in  the  abeence  of  direct  controls  would  go 
far  beyond  the  extent  necessary  or  desirabl* 
to  accomplish  these  objectlv**.  Slno*  th*** 
sharp  price  Increases  would  be  in  dafens* 
Items,  the  mobUlaaUon  costs  would  be  tar 
greater  than  necessary. 

Beyond  some  moderate  change,  price  In- 
creases for  essentials  will  merely  enrich  thos* 
who  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  b* 
engaged  in  their  production  and  create  \m- 
necessary  hardship  for  those  engaged  in  th* 
production  of  other  goods.  This  combina- 
tion of  profiteering  and  distress  would  be  a 
costly  price  in  terms  of  social  morale  to  pay 
for  any  slight  additional  transfsr  of  re- 
sources which  might  be  accomplished. 

Moreover,  producers  in  ftswentlsl  Industrie* 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  substantially  higher 
wages  in  order  to  attract  additional  workers. 
If  a  wage-price  spiral  were  not  otherwla* 
generated  here  would  be  lU  cl*ar  souro*. 
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Kapldly  rising  wage  rata*  In  these  strategle 
Industriee  would  create  Irresistible  pressure 
for  wage  inersaaes  in  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
dragging  the  entire  price  structwe  upward 
In  a  chase  after  the  prices  of  the  strategic 
materials.  This  could  be  avoided  only  as 
stronger  and  stronger  doses  of  Indirect  con- 
tnris  created  more  and  more  unemployment. 

K.  Indlreet  controls  cannot  stop  a  wage- 
price  spiral  In  an  emergency  period.  With- 
out prioe  and  wage  controls,  an  Increase  in 
the  demand  for  labor  in  a  pcoiod  of  full  em- 
ployment pushes  up  wage  rates.  Strongly 
organlasd  unions  are  able  to  anticipate  this 
push  and  also  to  obtain  wage  Increases  In 
Industriss  where  demand  for  labor  does  not 
rise.  Wage  increases,  in  turn,  not  only  raise 
eosta— providing  the  reason  or  excuse  to  hike 
prices — but  they  also  may  provide  the  in- 
creased money  demand  which  allows  these 
higher  costs  to  be  realised  In  higher  sales 
prices. 

How  would  indirect  controls  stop  this  wage- 
price  spiral?  Indirect  controls  operate  by 
reducing  demand.  Taxes  syphon  off  con- 
sumer buying  power,  and  credit  controls 
make  it  dilBcuIt  for  either  buslnees  or  con- 
sumers to  buy  goods  except  out  of  current 
Income.  Oonssquently,  Indirect  controls  can 
stop  a  wage-price  spiral  only  by  reducing 
demand  to  the  point  where  employers  can- 
not afford  to  grant  wage  increasee  and  where 
the  number  of  imemployed  prevents  work- 
ers from  detnandlng  inflationary  wage  In- 


There  has  iMen  much  talk  to  th*  effect 
that  price  controls  put  a  "squeese"  on  proflta. 
Many  of  those  who  profeae  to  prefer  in- 
direct controls  fall  to  understand  that  in- 
direct controls  operate  precisely  by  putting 
a  squeeae  on  profits.  Bven  if  we  had  the 
boklnees  to  use  indirect  controls  to  this  ex- 
tent, it  would  involve  a  waste  of  reeoxirces 
through  reduced  employment  and  might  pro- 
vide Insiifllclent  Incentive  for  the  expansion 
program  which  the  econom^f  requires.  Only 
direct  controls  can  efllclently  deal  with  the 
wage-price  spiral. 

MM  Boowoidc  STABnjBATioK  ooicicnsioir  B 

Having  come  to  the  conclxulon  that  In  our 
complicated  economy,  made  even  more  com- 
plex by  international  tension,  that  som*  con- 
trol or  direction  by  governmmt  Is  necessary 
and  wlU  continue  to  be  necessary  in  the 
foreeeeable  future,  might  It  not  be  weU  to 
consider  a  method  of  supervising  such  con- 
trols in  order  to  mtnimi—  ^n*  dangers  In- 
volved. 

There  wlU  be  times  when  both  full  direct 
and  indirect  controls  wlU  be  needed.  There 
WUl  be  tinkes  when  selective  direct  and  In- 
direct controls  might  be  used.  Thsr*  will  be 
times  when  a  deUcaU  use  of  Indirect  controls 
will  be  sufficient.  Bach  of  theee  situations 
preeanU  dangers.  Dangers  to  our  freedoms 
and  to  our  economic  well-being.  Might  It 
not  be  well  therefor*,  in  d*allng  with  a  sub- 
ject as  necessary  and  important,  that  a  eom- 
nUsskm  be  appointed  and  *ntnist*d  with  the 
supervision  of.  and  the  obligation  of,  advising 
th*  Nation  on  the  u*e  of  oontroU  both  direct 
and  Indirect? 

The  commlaaion  to  b*  known  a*  th*  Boo* 
nomic  StablUaatlon  ^^-'TuVvrtiTn  would  b* 
oompo**d  of  bipartlaan  r*pr***ntatk>n  of  th* 
Joint  Oommitt**  on  th*  Boonoaile  B*port. 
Bouse  and  Benat*  n«»>vti»j  i^mi  ovarvuaj 
Oommitt***,  the  Hou**  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  Benat*  Finance  Oom- 
B^ttee.  the  Seoretary  oC  th*  Tr*Mury.  th* 
<^^*«nnan  of  th*  FM*ral  B«Mrv*  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  th*  OounoU  of  BooiKMnlc  Ad- 
▼uora.  and  three  non-olDoe-holdlng  repr*- 
ientatle**  of  the  puhlle.  This  ooinmlsslon 
^ould  be  charged  with  th*  obligation  of 
keeping  abreast  of  •"'^"nmlo  develc^jMnants 
^^  "**k1ng  needed  recommendations  to  the 
ft*«ld«at.   th*   CoDcreas,  and  th*  FMsral 


It  iwoald  b*  poaalbl*  for  this  oommlssion. 
m  an  objective  way,  to  study  the  need  and 
the  degree  of  use  of  the  economic  controls. 
It  would  further  be  passible  to  tfect  a  co- 
ordination of  the  public  bodies  that  would 
have  to  put  in  motion  the  required  actlona. 

Through  this  body  we  might  be  able  to 
achieve  the  maturity  of  economic  thought  so 
badly  needed  in  facing  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern democratic  society  without  succtunbtng 
to  tbe  dangers  of  dictatorship  and  destnic- 
tlon  by  the  use  of  medicine  too  strong  or  too 
weak  for  our  needs. 

We  would  be  able  to  safeguard  against 
those  who  believe  in  a  pcdicy  of  retraction 
and  r\ile  through  depression  and  suffering. 

With  a  strong  group  of  this  kind  we  might 
have  the  answer  as  to  who  would  puU  the 
trigger  la  the  event  of  standby  control  leg- 
islation. This  group  could  be  helpful  in 
guaranteeing  against  excesses  in  the  use  of 
Indirect  or  direct  controls.  It  would  be  a 
small  addition  to  the  expense  of  government. 
It  could  reeolve  a  good  many  of  the  xuan- 
swerod  problems  that  today  exist  whenever 
economic  stability  Is  discussed. 


Aidm6  of  H«.  Adbi  E.  SicTcatM 
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j  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

yiON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  nxA* 
IN  JTHB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBBXNTATTVXS 
i  Mondaw.  February  16.  195i 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
introduced  a  new  bill  which  will  bear 
number  H.  R.  3055.  which  I  ccmimend  to 
the  serious  attention  and  study  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress. 

This  bill  is  directed  at  a  perhaps  UtUe 
publicized  but  in  any  opinion  a  most  im- 
portant and  dangerous  trend  in  decisions 
in  both  Federal  and  State  courts.  I  refer 
to  those  decisions  holding  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  has  preempted  the  field  in 
labor  legislation  and  left  the  States  with- 
out authority  to  legislate. 

A  Wisconsin  law  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion In  public  utility  disputes  and  for- 
bidding the  right  to  strike  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  had  preempted  the 
field.  A  Michigan  law  requiring  strike 
votes  in  certain  instances  was  also 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Bven 
mpre  disturbing  are  recent  decisions  by 
trial  courts  holding  invalid  State  laws 
preventing  ouas  and  coercive  picketing, 
secondary  boycotts,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
confident  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  Iramers  of  the  Taft-Hartley  to  ao 
preeihpt  the  field.  We  do  not  have  a 
Federal  police  force  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  desire  such  and  without  su^  only 
the  Ettates  can  adequately  protect  work- 
ers In  their  desire  to  go  to  and  from  work, 
free  from  violence  and  mass  picketing. 
My  1^11.  in  restoring  to  the  States  the 
right  to  legislate  In  this  field,  will  again 
Insure  such  workers  In  their  rights. 

My  bill  would  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  legislate  in  ths  field  of  labor 
management  relations,  but  would  permit 
the  States  to  exercise  their  police  powers 
in  the  rare  cases,  theee  days,  where  there 
is  violence  or  any  other  disturbances  of 
the  peace  which  we  have  traditionally 
beUered  that  States  can  best  handle. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondajf,  February  19.  l9Si 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo  I  include  an  address  made  by  the 
Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  at  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  in  New 
York  City  on  Saturday.  February  14. 
1953:  ^ 

It  is  now  some  S  months,  9  days.  19  homra, 
and  47  minutes  since  we  conceded  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Elsenhower.  Watching  the 
conduct  of  our  party  during  that  time,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  prouder  than  ever 
to  be  a  Democrat.  And  that  is  my  best 
valentine. 

In  that  Interval  General  Elsenhower  has 
had  the  honors  of  victory  and  also  the 
misery,  while  I  have  had  the  miseries  of 
defeat  and  also  a  vacation.  But.  as  the 
newspapers  say.  to  the  victor  belongs  tha 
tolL 

It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate  that  the 
party  with  a  heart  should  be  having  thia 
great  dinner  here  In  New  York  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day.  I  am  sure  we  DemocraU  are  In 
a  mood  to  love  everybody,  and.  of  course, 
we  would  be  delighted  If  a  few  million  mote 
people  would  love  us. 

I  have  questioned  my  qualifications  to  be 
speaking  here  this  evening.  My  most  recent 
distinction,  after  all.  is  the  dubioxu  one  c€ 
being  the  first  Democrat  defeated  since  Al 
Smith  34  years  aga  But  I  derive  some  per- 
sonal satisfaction  out  of  being  associated 
with  Al  Smith— even  in  misfortune.  And. 
while  I  make  no  prediction.  I  would  remind 
you  that  the  Democratic  Party  made  a  vo-y 
rapid  recovery  after  the  disastrous  election 
of  1928. 

There  was  even  talk  then  of  dissolving  the 
Democratic  Party.  What  a  difference  today. 
There  have  been  few.  if  any.  recrimlnaUons; 
little  crying  over  split  milk;  nearly  all  tha 
inevitable  postmortems  have  been  intelligent 
and  oonstnKUve.  I  think  of  no  Instance 
where  a  party  has  so  qxilckly  and  so  spon- 
taneously recovered  its  spirit.  It  Is  astonish- 
ing, exhilarating,  and  also  contagloua. 

I  freely  admit  that  the  sportsmanship^ 
courtesy,  and  charity  shown  me  by  so  many 
of  you  leaders  of  our  party  foUovrlng  tha 
election  have  comforted  and  fortified' me  Im- 
mensrty.  I  am  very  grateful  also  for  the 
deluge  of  messages  that  has  engulfed  me 
from  people  In  and  out  of  our  party  all  over 
the  country.  I  must  confess  that  I  began  by 
nibbling  at  this  mass  of  correspondence,  but 
It  made  me  feel  so  good  that  I  gradually  in- 
creased the  doaage.  Kven  if  It  la  not  m  good 
as  a  few  million  votsa.  it  eertainly  eaaad 
the  pain.  ^^  ^^ 

Tlie  new  administration  haa  bean  In  power 
tor.16  days.  TtiM  Is  not  a  very  long  time  as 
we  Democrats  eount  time  In  oOoe.  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  believe  what  I  hear  mormured 
•round  the  oountry— that  it  is  time  tor  a 
change,  nua  seams  to  me  haaty  and  quite 
unjust,  for  the  team«  aa  they  caU  it.  haa 
hardly  begun  to  play.  Indeed,  it  had  a  Uttle 
trouble  getting  started.  The  star  dafenaa 
man  looked  Ideal.  He  weighed  four  or  five 
million.  I  mean  he  was  good  and  heavy.  But 
he  got  into  an  argument  right  away  with  the 
referee  and  was  penaltned  for  holding. 

nisre  Is  a  rsal  tamptatlcm  for  as  Demo- 
crats to  relax  In  our  Tmaceustoaed  poaltkia 
on  tha  sidelines    to  sit  back  and  en|oy  tt,  m 
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Monday  moralng  qaartuhmbka,  wlille  tlie  Ite> 
publleana  have  the  novel  «xpertonoe  at  aciim- 
maglng  with  rMOtty.  For  20  ymn  tbey  de- 
veloped blocking  to  a  fine  art.  Now  ttxej 
must  do  eometmng  tbemaelvee  about  the 
awful  probtama  of  our  revolutionary   age. 

But  we  cannot  auooumb  to  ttala  tempta- 
tion. I  hope  we  have  learned  from  the  Re> 
publlcana'  example  how  not  to  be  an  oppo- 
altlon  party,  "nila  la  an  iitifit»«nti>T  role  for 
us.  and  (me  we  have  not  filled  with  Invariable 
distinction  In  the  past.  As  the  oppoeltlon 
party  we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  inter- 
pret our  title. 

We  shall  fl^t  them  to  the  end  when  we 
think  they  are  wrong.  But  our  central  pur- 
poee.  our  guiding  Ught,  must  be  aomethlng 
dlfforent:  It  must  be  to  keep  on  working 
positively  and  constructively  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  ex- 
press these  lofty  sentiments  than  to  practice 
them.  Undoubtedly  we  will  have  our  par- 
tisan momenU.  But  let  us  never  be  content 
merely  to  oppoee;  let  mb  always  propose 
something  better. 

Thanks  to  President  Truman  and  his  Cabi- 
net, gravely  conscious  of  the  perils  of  o\ir 
times,  the  Oovemment  has  been  transferred 
smoothly  and  with  the  heartiest  good  wUl. 
This  Is  as  it  shoxild  be.  We  differ  upon  many 
things.  But  we  wear  In  common  the  seam- 
less garment  of  love  of  country.  The  Oov- 
•rnment  is  our  Oovemment  as  well  as  theirs. 

May  I  say,  then,  that  we  wish  President 
Eisenhower,  his  official  family,  and  the  Con- 
gress, Oodspeed  in  the  awful  trial  they  face. 
Our  prayers  go  with  them  In  the  dark,  evll- 
haunted  night  they  must  traverse,  con- 
fronted with  an  enemy  whose  massive  power 
Is  matched  only  by  its  malevolent  purpose. 
The  outcome  of  their  efforts  will  profoundly 
affect  all  men  everywhere  tot  good  or  evil 
*  *  *  as  they  see  or  fall  to  see,  undier- 
■tand  or  fall  to  iinderstand.  act  or  fall  to  act, 
ao  may  the  warm  sun  continue  to  shine  upon 
living  men  or  the  cold  moon  rise  upon  an 
empty  earth. 

We,  the  opposition,  in  these  fateful  days 
must  contribute  much  more  than  epithets, 
smears,  and  witch  hunts  to  the  solution  of 
our  problems.  And  I  have  been  delighted  to 
see  that  the  Democrats  in  the  Congress,  led 
by  such  fine  Americans  as  Sam  RATstniN  in 
the  House  and  Ltndon  JoBWsoir  in  the  Sen- 
ate, have  been  following  exactly  this  kind  of 
positive.  Intelligent  opposition. 

But  the  Congress  will  not  be  the  only  place 
where  the  Democrats  write  their  record. 
Democrats  hold  many  offices  in  States  and 
dtles — and  we  are  going  to  hold  noany  more 
I  will  add,  a  couple  of  years  from  now.  But 
there  is  only  one  sure  way  to  do  so — that  is, 
by  offering  better  candidates,  better  pro- 
grams, better  organization  than  our  oppo- 
nents. In  the  townships,  the  cities,  the 
ootinties,  the  congressional  districts,  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  ovir  Job  is  to 
make  the  Democratic  Party  stand  for  sound 
and  progressive  policies,  so  that  It  will  at- 
tract honest,  forward-looking,  and  Inde- 
pendent-thinking citizens. 

Last  fall  there  was  a  formidable  upsurge  of 
interest  by  the  people  of  our  country  in  poll- 
tics.  Men  and  women  took  part  in  cam- 
paigning who  had  never  before  participated 
in  political  activities — ringing  doorbells,  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  doing  the  plok-and-shovel 
Jobs  on  which  success  depends.  Many  did 
this  in  the  regular  parties;  many  were  in 
the  Independent  citizens'  groups.  These 
people  are  the  new  blood  of  our  political  life. 
We  need  them.  And  to  keep  them  we  must 
have  programs  and  candidates  which  will 
command  their  active  allegiance. 

Tlie  Republlean  Party  is  attempting  wUkt 
has  not  been  tried  for  a  long  time — govern- 
ment by  bustnessmen.  Amarloa  has  always 
been  a  Matloa  ripe  for  eqiMrlment:  we  Demo- 
crats have  experlmsnted  boldly  and  accom- 
pliahed  miracles.  Because  the  Republican 
experiment  Is  new  and  different  in  these 
tlmea  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  bad.  On  the 
oniiliairy,  it  deserves  a  thorough  and  fair 


test.  And  It  faces  this  test  under  far  more 
favorable  conditions  than  we  Democrats  had 
when  we  inherited  a  tvoken  and  flnspalrlm 
Nation  ao  years  ago. 

Today  the  misery  and  despair  are  forgot- 
ten; 3  weeks  ago  we  were  able  to  pass  on  to 
the  Republicans  a  thriving,  healthy  concern. 
Never  has  our  land  been  more  ;>rosperous, 
never  have  more  men  and  women  been  work- 
ing, never  have  more  goods  flowed  from  our 
farms  and  factories  to  our  people.  And  this 
is  true,  even  though  during  the  campaign 
it  sometimes  sounded  as  if  we  were  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  economic  and  moral  disaster. 
Fortunate  Indeed  Is  the  administration  which 
has  been  happy  enoiigh  to  inherit  such  a 
rich  and  abiudant  estate. 

I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  give  this  businees 
administration  my  heartiest  support,  so  long 
as  it  works  faithfully  for  the  public  Interest. 
But  history  warns  us,  I  think,  that  govern- 
ment by  a  single  group,  no  matter  how  high- 
minded  and  patriotic  it  may  be,  expoees  gov- 
ernment to  genuine  dangers.  There  is  al- 
ways the  tendency  to  mistake  the  particular 
Interest  for  the  general  interest — to  suppose. 
In  the  Immortal  thought  recently  uttered  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress,  that  what  Is 
good  for  Oeneral  Motors  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try. There  is  always  the  poBsiblllty  that  the 
successor  of  the  New  Deal  will  turn  out — 
after  the  fine  words  have  faded  away — while 
the  New  Dealers  have  all  left  Washington  to 
make  way  for  the  car  dealers — to  be  the  Big 
Deal.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  story  that  the  general  welfare  has  become 
a  subsidiary  of  Oeneral  Motors^ 

Yet  this  most  recent  experiment  in  the 
management  of  our  public  affairs  demands 
our  support  and  sympathy,  if  only  because 
of  the  crisis  we  all  face  together  in  the  world. 
And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
size  of  the  Communist  con^iracy.  The 
sullen,  somber  men,  the  morbid  misan- 
thrt^Ms,  of  the  Kremlin,  hardened  and  dis- 
ciplined by  their  monstrous  philosophy,  dis- 
pose of  staggering  resources  in  population.  In 
land,  in  raw  materials,  and  In  the  zeal  which 
Is  the  product  of  fanatical  faith  as  well  as  of 
ugly  fear  and  ruthless  ambition. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  beat 
estimates,  their  production  is  growing  at  a 
rate  approximately  twice  our  own — and  this 
in  a  period  of  remarkable  expansion  in  our 
own  economy.  And  they  are  In  the  stniggle 
to  stay.  We  delude  ourselves  If  we  think  that 
a  few  words  uttered  on  the  short-wave  radio 
will  cause  this  iron  regime  to  shatter  and 
disintegrate — that  a  few  blasts  on  the 
trumpets  of  psychological  warfare,  and  the 
walls  will  come  tumbling  down. 

The  last  thing  we  want.  I  would  suppose. 
Is  to  stand  alone  against  this  threat — to  get 
into  a  situation  where  our  young  men  must 
bear  by  .  themselves  the  full  brunt  of  the 
Communist  assault.  That  is  why  our  policy 
has  been  one  of  collective  strength  and  mu- 
txial  security.  0\ir  allies  share  with  us,  not 
only  bases  and  raw  materials  and  manpower, 
but — more  important— the  comnoon  faith  in 
the  worth  of  freemen  which  is  our  most 
potent  weapon. 

We  need  them  as  they  need  tis.  Tlie  fact 
that  we  have  been  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute most  to  this  collective  defense  in  the 
way  of  arms  and  money  does  not  entitle  us 
to  preach  or  threaten.  And  I  hope  I  have 
misunderstood  some  news  of  late  that  sounds 
to  me  better  calculated  to  provoke  distaste 
for  us  than  respect.  We  want  not  sullen 
obedience,  but  friendly  cooperation  from  our 
alliea.  We  want  understanding  from  them  of 
our  problems  and  heavy  tax  burdens,  even  as 
we  patiently  try  to  understand  their  diffl- 
ctUttes.  We  want  no  satellites;  we  want 
companions  in  arms,  the  companionship  of 
embattled  freemen  in  common  caiise. 

For  we  of  the  NATO  cotmtries  and  the 
other  free  nations  are  banded  together,  onoe 
and  for  all,  in  sickness  or  health,  till— or 
rather — lest  atomic  death  ua  do  part.  I  hope 
I  have  misread  the  signs  of  the  revival  of 
the  discredited  doUaj:  dlpkwoAcy.   i  hope  «• 


are  forging  no  silver  chains.  We  have  heard 
much  about  the  new  psychological  offensive; 
but  we  will  frighten  no  Russians  by  threaten- 
ing financial  sanctions  against  our  allies.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  Kremlin  is  encoursged  by 
all  signs  of  division  in  our  ranka. 

We  Democrats  have  always  favored  greater 
Suropean  unity  as  the  only  permanent  way 
to  make  Europe  economically  solvent  and 
mllltarUy  independent.  Smce  1947  it  has 
been  a  prime  object  of  our  policy.  The  very 
core  of  the  Marshall  plan  lay  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Europe  as  an  entity.  Using  privata 
persuasion,  rather  than  public  ultimatums. 
we  have  helped  create  the  organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  Euro* 
pean  Payments  Union,  and  now  the  Schunuui 
plan  for  pooling  coal  and  steel.  A  European 
constitution  is  being  fashioned,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Defense  Community  Is  a  near  reaUty. 

These  achievements  are  not  accidental: 
they  are  the  result  of  purposeful  policy  and 
of  friendly  persiiasion. 

A  genuine  partnership  operates  through 
consultation  and  persuasion.  There  is  no 
room  in  it  for  the  big  stick  or  the  ultimatum, 
be  it  a  small  or  medium  lUtlmatum.  or  the 
large  economy  size.  Ours  must  be  the  role 
of  the  good  neighbor,  the  good  partner,  the 
good  friend — never  the  big  bully. 

And  we  cannot  enlist  the  support  of  ordi- 
nary people  abroad  if  we  do  not  trust  them 
at  home.  The  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  today  are  separated  by  the  same  old 
principles  which  divided  Jefferson  and  Ham- 
ilton when  parties  first  began  in  the  United 
Stetes.  Hamilton  felt  that  only  the  men  of 
wealth  and  business  affairs  were  qualified  to 
understand  and  conduct  govemnMnt.  Jef- 
ferson had  faith  in  all  the  pe(H>to— and.  In 
this  faith,  our  party  has  fought  for  the  poor 
and  humble  and  weak  when  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  wealthy  and  strong.  This  has 
been  the  central  concept  of  our  party— given 
fiery  expression  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  re- 
newed by  the  great  Democratic  leaders  of 
our  own  century,  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  by  that  man  of 
Independence,  our  Nation's  i*^i"g  privat* 
dtlaen,  Harry  Tmman. 

And  It  is  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way. 
that  after  all  the  clatter  and  criticism  and 
denuncUtlon  of  the  campaign,  the  two  laws 
which  President  Eisenhower  wants  to  amend. 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  McCarran  Act, 
were  both  vetoed  by  President  Truman. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history 
when  it  U  more  necessary  to  rsafflrm  our 
democratic  faith,  in  all  its  vigor  and  all  its 
majesty.  Some  in  America  today  would  limit 
our  freedoms  of  expression  and  conscience. 
In  the  name  of  unity,  they  would  impoaa 
a  narrow  uniformity  of  idea  and  opinion. 
Let  no  one  mistake  where  the  Democratlo 
Party  stands  on  this.  We  glory  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  strains  and  cultures  and  Ideas 
that  are  woven  into  the  tapestry  we  caU 
America.  We  share  Jefferson's  "eternal  hoa- 
tlllty  to  any  form  of  tyranny  over  the  r"«n<l 
of  num." 

O^a  farms  and  factories  may  give  us  our 
living.  But  the  BUI  of  Righta  gives  us  our 
life.  Whoever  lays  rough  hands  upon  it  lays 
rough  hands  on  you  and  me.  Whoever  pro- 
fanes its  spirit  dlminishee  ova  inherttanoa 
and  beclouds  our  title  to  greatness  as  a  peo- 
ple. If  we  win  men's  hearts  throughout  the 
world,  it  will  not  be  because  we  are  a  big 
country  but  because  we  are  a  great  country. 
Bignees  Is  imposing.  But  greatnesi  la  en- 
during. 

Only  a  government  which  fights  for  ctvil 
liberties  and  equal  righte  for  tu  own  people 
can  stand  for  freedom  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Only  a  people  who  can  achieve  the  moral 
mastery  at  themsdves  can  hope  to  win  tha 
moral  leadership  of  others. 

Opposition  confers  opportunity;  adversity 
tssts  the  soul  and  strengthens  the  will. 
"Yield  not  thy  neck  to  fortune's  yoke,  but 
let  the  dauntless  mlad  still  ride  In  trlumpb 
over  aU  mlschanoa." 
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The  Onaoeratlc  Party  vnderatanda  tite  na- 
ture of  the  contemporary  chaUenge.  The 
party  of  all  the  people,  it  can  speak  to  all 
people  everywhere,  "nie  party  of  the  poor 
and  hiunble,  it  can  xmderstand  the  strivings 
of  the  poor  and  humble  everywhere.  The 
party  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  it  can 
hold  high  the  torch  of  democracy  and  light 
the  way  to  liberty  for  men  and  women  every- 
where. And  because  the  Democratic  Party 
understands  the  challenge  of  history,  history 
will  reward  it  once  again  with  responsibility. 


Repwt  •!  Lm  CMuly,  JLj^  VUtkk 


EXTENSION  OP  ROhfARKS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


Df  THE  HOX;8B  OF  BEPREBENTATIVES 

Mondat.  Februanf  It.  19S3 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanlmous  consent.  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  report 
furnished  me  by  the  Lee  County  (Ky.) 
Health  Depcutment — annual  report. 
1952: 


CouifTT   HsALini 
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Bruce  Underwood.  M  D..  State  oommla- 
slooer  of  health. 

M.  B.  Oabbaitl.  M.  D..  health  officer. 

Staff:  Mrra  T.  Stevens,  public  health 
nurse  Lloyd  Parsons,  sanitarian:  Wllma  Jo 
McOulre,  elerk-reglstrar;  Flnley  Booth.  State 
representative. 

•BBOOLS 

Betaool  bsatth  afcUvttlas :  An  effective  school 
program  is  closely  allied  with  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  child  health  In  the  conununity.  A 
thorough  physical  examination  before  be- 
ginning school  should  be  made  by  the  family 
physician.  This  examination  win  discover 
correctable  defects  in  the  earty  stages  when 
they  can  best  be  treated  and  before  more 
serious  damage  occurs.  In  addition  to  peri- 
odic examinations,  a  good  school  health  pro- 
gram win  Include  an  immunization  program, 
school  sanitation,  school-lunch  program, 
health  Instruction,  and  physical  education. 

There  is  need  for  close  cooperation  between 
the  home,  school,  and  the  health  department. 
Itiey  shoiild  work  hand  in  hand  to  give  the 
chUd  the  fundamenUls  of  healthy  Uvlng. 

School  inspections 90 

Physical  examinations ._  863 

PUms  shown  to  schooia-- 21 

Cafeterias 7 

Inspectioaa S8 

oommncAK.*  dobasi 

Oommtmleable  disease  control:  "Hie  aver- 
age parent  desires  the  best  of  everything  for 
his  children.  The  wise  parent  bears  In  mind 
that  hla  ehUd  must  have  and  keep  soxmd 
bealth  to  enjoy  these  advantages  fully. 

Safeguarding  the  health  of  the  child  starts 
before  birth  and  is  especially  important  dur- 
ing thoee  first  months  o(  life.  There  are 
vaccines  against  many  of  the  common  dis- 
eases to  which  his  body  is  vulnerable.  Thes« 
Include  diphtheria,  smallpox,  tetanus,  and 
whooping  cough. 

Doctors  believe  that  the  older  a  chUd  is 
when  babyhood  diseases  strike,  the  better 
chance  he  has  of  recovery  and  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  his  suffering  harmful  after  effects, 
which  the  diseases  sometime  leave. 

Immunlaatlons  are  a  comparatively  mod- 
am  development  which  helps  parents  in  their 
Job  of  safeguarding  the  baby's  healthy  exlst- 
•nce.    This  protection  Is  one  which  might 


343 

218 

208 

l.MO 

aio 

163 


mean  the  difference  between  a  al^Iy  baby- 
hood or  a  healthy,  happy  start  In  Ufa. 

Immunizations  for  diphtheria 

teimiinlzatlons  for  whooping  cough 
Immxlnizations  for  tetanus. 
Typhoid ."■".""■"'" 

Vaoolnatlons Z 

Immt^ne  globulin [ 

a^naaiAi.  amb  cHn«  hxalth  si 
Tto0  foundation  for  good  health  for  a  child 
Is  laid  dining  the  prenatal  period.  The 
mother  should  be  imder  a  physician's  care 
at  lesat  by  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Proper  diet,  and  exercise  along  with  regular 
phystial  check-ups  by  the  physician  are  a 
must  for  a  safe  prenatal  period.  Following 
dellvcky  of  the  <diild  both  child  and  mother 
are  examined  for  defects  before  discharge  by 
the  doctor.  At  6  weeks  both  mother  and 
baby  need  anoth^  check-up  by  the  physician. 
At  this  time  the  mother  needs  help  In  plan- 
ning the  dally  schedule  for  the  care  of  her 
baby. 

At  S  months  most  physicians  decide  to 
start  immunization  against  diphtheria,  tet- 
anus, and  whooping  cough.  Usually  at  t.ht» 
time  the  baby  will  begin  to  need  foods  other 
than  milk.  Your  health  department  has 
pamphlets  on  the  early  care  of  the  child  and 
also  hfolds  cUnics  for  well  babies.  This  Is  the 
place  Where  your  health  department  supple- 
ments the  work  of  the  private  physician. 

Blood  tests  taken 493 

Urine  analysis 286 

Feces  for  parasites 286 

Children's  visits  to  cttnlc .  164 

Prenatals 389 

Hoow  visits . ^ 131 

j  Vital  atmtistica 

Attanited    1951    midyear   populatioa 

of  Lee  Coxmty 8.968 

Total  deaths «6 

Total  live  births 316 

Infant  deaths . — _»-        10 

Five  leading  causes  of  death:  1.  heart  dis- 
ease; 3.  cancer;  3.  other  accidents;  4,  tuber- 
culosis; 5,  Influenza  and  pneumonia. 

SANrrATioM  sxaviczs 


"niei  duties  of  the  county  health  unit  sani- 
tarian are  many  and  his  program  changes 
to  me*t  the  needs  of  a  particular  community. 
Some  of  his  duties  Include  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  proper  sewage  disposal  systems, 
garbage  disposal,  safe  milk  and  water  sup- 
plies, and  the  inspection  of  camps,  restau- 
rants imd  cafeterias. 

In  eonnection  with  his  work,  he  collects 
weekly  water  samples  from  the  Beattyvllle 
city  wttter  plant,  and  monthly  milk  samples 
from  every  company  that  sells  milk  in  Lee 
County. 

Tlie  restauranta  and  cafeterlaa  are  In- 
spected monthly  on  a  regular  schedule  and 
visited  oftener  as  required.  Summer  camps 
are  inspected  before  eampe  open  and  after 
they  are  operating. 

This  year  a  survey  was  made  of  all  restau- 
rants and  cafeterias  in  Beattyvllle.  The 
Public  Health  Service  rating  was  79.9. 

A  sanitary  survey  was  made  of  all  schools 
In  th^  county.  The  toilet  facilities  were 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  those  in  any 
other  achool  system  so  far  checked  In  the 
SUte.; 

FDOd-)iandllng    establishments    In- 

Boecked 21S 

Water  samples  collected 82 

Milk  ^unples S6 

Sewer  connections 8 

New  prlvlee  or  septic  tanks.     ,  ..  ,  10 

Schoola  Inspected    ■ -..— -.  80 


comaoi, 

Tnbarculosis  to  a  "catditng"  disease.  Tlie 
person  ill  with  tuberculosis  may  be  expelling 
thousands  of  TB  germs  every  time  he  coughs 
or  sneezes.  For  the  protection  of  all  who 
might  come  in  contact  with  him  the  beet 
place,  for  that  person  is  in  the  saaltorlUKi. 


e,  special  precaattona  are  takm  to  tatnf 
that  the  tuberculoato  germs  are  not  psnnril 
on  to  others.  Besides  thto  the  sanltorlum  la 
the  best  place  tot  him. 

There  is  s  sanltoritun  at  London,  Ky.,  to 
take  care  of  tuberctdosis  eases  in  Lee  County. 
Our  quota  to  three  people.  This  quota  to  not 
filled  because  those  who  have  tubereulosta 
and  could  profit  by  sanltorixim  treatment 
will  not  stay  in  the  sanltoritun. 

Onoe  a  year  the  State  X-ray  trailer  comea 
to  Lee  County.  Everyone  over  15  years  of 
age  to  given  a  chance  for  a  free  chest  X-ray. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pe<H}le  took  advantage  of  thto  opportunity 
in  1952.  PoUowup  X-rays  ars  taken  at  the 
health  department,  llito  to  one  sure  way  of 
finding  out  if  you  have  tubsreuloato.  When 
you  find  you  have  it.  the  sanltorlum  to  the 
best  place  for  you  to  get  weU  the  quickest. 

X-rays  thto  year i.gsa 

Cases  of  tuberculosto  thto  year » la 

In  sanltorlum j 


>  Your  Chrtotmas-seal  money  supportA  this 
detection  drive. 

OXMTAI.  BXaVICSS 

Only  about  4  percent  of  the  American 
people  do  not  have  decayed  teeth.  The  re- 
maining 96  percent  have  from  one  cavity  to 
many  cavities  that  need  attention  by  dentists. 
The  average  16-year-old  child  has  nine  per- 
manent teeth  affected  by  decay. 

Lee  County  people  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  tooth  decay  in  their  children. 
The  board  of  education  cooperating  with  tha 
health  department  started  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation In  the  schools.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  a  dental  hyglentot  examined 
the  teeth  of  every  child  in  the  county.  Cards 
were  given  to  the  children  to  be  taken  homa 
to  parents,  describing  the  dlfflctUty  and  tell- 
ing the  parents  to  visit  their  private  dentist 
for  corrections. 

A  permanMit  dental  clinic  was  ast  up 
within  the  health  department.  A  denttot 
works  one-half  day  a  week  on  school  chil- 
dren. These  children  are  taklen  from  the  first 
and  second  grades  and  mtut  be  under  ten. 
Thto  clinic  to  for  educatl<mal  purpoees  only — 
to  teach  the  child  that  going  to  the  dentist 
to  a  pleasant  experience  if  a  necessary  one; 
to  teach  the  parent  that  the  first  permanent 
teeth  mtut  be  taken  care  of  when  they  flrat 
appear. 

A  visit  to  the  denttot  twice  a  year  begin- 
ning when  the  child  to  2  years  old  to  the  wise 
l^an.  Do  not  neglect  the  child  from  2  to  8. 
That  child  may  need  dental  attention  also. 

Dentai  examinations . l.  898 

Dental  correetlona... ,..-. ...       . ._       838 

Dental  eitmcs                     _  gg 

Dental  aiiiM  ■_....^._ .....         4 


Ab  Example  •£  Fakk,  Courafc^  rad  Bct>a- 
gfcoad  A  Historical  Accwnt  of  Ho- 
roic  Gmdnct  Mcritinf  Coiiiinemoratisa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

l^ON.  PETER  W.  RQDINO,  JR. 


or  nw 

Of  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVBS 
JfoiUUw.  rebruary  IS,  1$S3 

Ifr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
first  morning  hour  of  February  3,  1943. 
United  States  troopship  Dorchester  was 
plowing  her  way  through  heavy  Arctic 
waters.  Her  destination  was  that  bleak 
and  lee-oorered  Island  straogeiy  called 
Greenland.  The  night  was  Utterlj  eold 
and  dariL  Great  wamB  nm  and  fdl 
in  the  oocMi.  Tbe  ranr-ateip  wind 
from  tlM  polar  iMei#  iImInA  8*  t 
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«zmI  at  the  faces  of  the  few  crewmen 
whoae  duty  made  necessary  any  exposure 
to  It 

Being  an  old  freighter  brought  into 
service  as  a  troopship  only  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  total  war.  the  Dorchea- 
ter  was  slow,  and  easy  prey  to  submarine 
attack.  Suddenly  it  came.  Shot 
through  the  icy  waterj.  an  enemy  tor- 
pedo burst  in  the  ship's  englneroom. 
Suffocation  and  death  from  steam  explo- 
sions were  added  to  the  torpedo's  own 
fiery  destruction.  With  its  black-out 
lights  ^pstantly  extinguished,  the  ship 
plunged  into  darkness  penetrated  only 
by  the  light  of  fires  spreading  below  deck. 
Oil  far-flung  from  bursting  fuel  tanks 
made  ladders  and  catwalks  perilous. 

Woimded  men,  shocked  by  the  explo- 
sion and  the  horror,  men  experi- 
enced in  war.  and  young  men  fresh  from 
the  Nation's  countrysides  fought  their 
way  upward  through  the  disintegrating 
ship.  In  some  quarters  men  struggled 
in  utter  darkness.  In  other  parts  of  the 
ship  fires  lashed  at  them.  Some  were 
engulfed  by  steam  or  suffocating  gases. 
Some  screamed.  Some  cursed.  Some 
prayed. 

In  their  desperate  scramble  from  be- 
low many  left  behind  the  lifejackets 
which  they  had  been  forewarned  to  wear 
at  all  times.  Some  tried  to  return  for 
their  Jackets  and  were  lost.  Other  strug- 
gled to  lower  life  boats  and  life  rafts  from 
the  Usting  ship.  All  feared  death  in  the 
black  water  so  cold  that  they  knew  a 
man  could  hope  to  survive  only  a  little 
while  in  its  icy  grasp. 

Among  the  bravest  men  who  made 
their  way  on  deck  were  four  chaplains. 
Without  regard  for  their  own  safety 
these  men,  each  representing  a  different 
faith,  exerted  themselves  above  and  be- 
yond duty,  encouraging  those  who  were 
confused  and  fear-stricken,  and  assisting 
many  into  lifejackets  and  lifeboats.  As 
It  became  apparent  that  the  ship  would 
sink  the  chaplains  prayed  with  and 
calmed  the  fears  of  many  who  missed 
lifeboats  and  rafts.  The  chaplains  per- 
suaded a  number  of  the  men  to  go  over- 
board where  there  was  a  chance  of  escape. 

Survivors  reported  seeing  the  chap- 
lains handing  out  lifejackets  from  a  box 
on  deck.  When  there  were  no  more  life- 
jackets  obtainable,  the  chaplains  re- 
moved their  own  lifejackets  and  gave 
them  to  soldiers  who  had  none.  The 
chaplains  must  have  known  that  by  this 
•cticm  they  were  sacrificing  their  chance 
for  survival.  In  answer  to  reluctance  of 
soldiers  to  accept  their  lifejackets  the 
chaplains  declared  they  had  decided  to 
remain  on  the  ship.  No  one  knows 
which  of  them  first  made  this  decision. 

As  the  ship  was  sinldng  men  in  the 
water  and  in  lifeboats  saw  the  four  chap- 
lains standing  in  prayer  with  their  arms 
linked  together.  Thus  they  went  down 
with  the  ship.  Contemplation  of  their 
heroic  conduct  recalls  to  mind  the  words 
of  the  apostle  John  who  said: 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  hla  life  for  Ua  friends. 
(John  IS:  13.) 

Concerning  their  effort  and  sacrifice 
Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.)  William R.  Arnold, 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  said: 

The  extraordinary  ber<^8m  and  devotion 
of  theae  men  of  Ood  has  been  an  unwavar- 


ing  beacon  for  the  thousanda  of  chaplains 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  Their  example  has 
Inspired  and  strengthened  men  everywhere. 
The  manner  of  their  dying  was  one  of  the 
moat  noble  deeda  of  the  war. 

Throughout  the  voyage  before  the  sub- 
marine al^ck  these  brave  men  of  God 
had  shared  a  cabin  on  the  ship.  Together 
they  had  lived  as  in  brotherhood  with 
each  other  and  with  the  troops  and  crew- 
men. Bdany  times  before  the  sliip's  sink- 
ing they  had  given  cheer  to  men  sick  and 
depressed  with  the  discomforts  of  the  old 
ship  and  the  consciousness  of  imminent 
danger. 

One  of  the  chairiains.  George  Fox.  was 
a  Methodist.  As  an  underprivileged 
youth  from  a  Pennsylvania  mining  town 
he  enlisted  in  World  War  I  and  won  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action  in 
Europe.  After  the  war  he  completed  his 
college  studies  and  entered  the  ministry. 
On  the  same  day  that  his  son  enlisted 
for  service  in  World  War  n  he  gave  up 
his  pastorate  in  Oilman.  Vt..  to  become  a 
chaplain. 

One  of  the  chaplains,  Alexander  David 
Goode.  was  a  Jew.  A  scholarly  man  from 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  he  was  rabbi  of  Congre- 
gation Beth  Israel  in  York,  Pa.,  when 
he  applied  and  was  accepted  for  a  post 
in  the  Army. 

One  of  the  chaplains,  Clark  V.  Poling, 
was  a  young  leader  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  Bom  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  he  w^as  the  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling.  Baptist  minister  and  editor  of 
the  Cliristian  Herald,  a  family  magazine 
for  members  of  all  denominations.  Prior 
to  service  in  the  Army,  Chaplain  Poling, 
a  man  of  firm  Jaw  but  frequent  smile, 
was  paster  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  chaplains.  John  Patrick 
Washington,  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Bom  in  Newark.  N.  J.;  before  becoming 
a  chaplain  he  had  served  as  a  priest  in 
Elizabeth  and  Orange.  N.  J.,  and  finally 
at  St.  Stephens  Church  at  Arlington  in 
that  State.  He  was  noted  for  his  buoyant 
personality  and  good  cheer. 

Long  before  the  sinking  of  the  Dor- 
chester, the  comradeship  and  brotherly 
attitude  of  the  chaplains  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  men  aboard.  In  the  words 
of  Edgar  A.  Guest  contained  in  his  poem 
Pour  Men  of  God: 

They  did  not  preach  the  narrow  way:  they 

lived  with  men  from  day  to  day; 
They  understood  their  smUes  and  tears,  their 

every  Joy  and  care; 
Then  when  the  last  lifebelt  was  gone  and 

still  were  others  who  had  none, 
"Here."  said  each  chaplain  of  the  sea,  "take 

mine.    Your  life  twill  spare." 

In  that  last  wild  moment  on  the  deck 
of  the  flaming  Dorchester,  these  four 
men  of  different  religious  belief,  with 
their  arms  linked  in  prayer  as  they  sank 
into  the  deadly  waters,  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  faith,  courage,  and  brother- 
hood such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
For  what  an  imderstandlng  of  their 
heroic  action  might  mean  toward  the 
improvement  of  human  relations,  we 
should  endeavor  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate  in  the  minds  of  men  everywhere 
a  knowledge  of  their  sacrifice  and  its 
meaning. 


Fanifrt'  H<mm  Adauaittralfoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oaoaou 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  BEPRBBKNTATIVSa 

Monday.  February  16.  J95i 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  read  with  great  interest  an  article  ap- 
pearing on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  February 
10,  1953,  written  by  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln, 
enUtled  "Both  Sides  of  Aisle  Have  Prais* 
for  FHA — ^Lasseter's  Agency  Proves 
Farmers  Pay  Their  Debts." 

That  article  presented  interesting  and 
very  enlightening  facts  regarding  the 
amount  of  money  loaned  to  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  for  real  estate  and  oper- 
ating loans,  and  the  amount  of  money 
repaid  on  such  loans,  by  farmers  who 
borrowed  this  money  from  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  because  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources. 

This  outstanding  record  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  Dillard  Lasseter. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers'  Horn* 
Administration. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Lasseter  for  many 
years.  He  and  I  were  fellow  students  at 
Emory  College.  Oxford.  Ga..  before  that 
Institution  was  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation near  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  became 
Emory  University.  His  career  has  been 
outstanding,  and  during  all  the  years  I 
have  known  him  he  has  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  honesty,  integrity, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  to  duty.  The  out- 
standing success  which  he  has  made  as 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  is  a  tribute  to  his  execu- 
tive ability.  His  splendid  qualities  are 
flttingly  dealt  with  in  the  above-men- 
tioned article  by  Mr.  lincoln,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  include  that  article 
herein  as  piurt  of  my  remarks: 
Both  Smxa  or  Aiblx  Havx  Pxaisk  roa  FHA 

L*88Km'8   AaxMCT   Paovxa   Fmmmmmm   Pat 

Trxzx  Dnra 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

In  these  days  of  uncertainty,  and  of  some 
falling  farm  prices,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agrtoul- 
ture  looks  like  a  good  standby  organiza- 
tion— capable.  In  a  pinch,  of  meeting  soma 
of  the  vital  needs  of  some  American  farmera. 
For  0  years,  under  the  direction  of  DUlard 
B.  Laaaeter.  this  agency  has  made  a  remark- 
able record.  Among  other  thlnga.  It  haa 
demonstrated  that  American  farmers  are  a 
good  gamble — they  pay  their  debts. 

This  agency  and  Mr.  Lasseter  have  been 
the  subject  of  high  praise  In  Congress,  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Repre- 
sentative Clotokd  Hopk,  of  TTtiTitfut.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire, 
firmly  believes  that  Mr.  Lasseter  should  be 
retained  as  Administrator;  that  he  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  Qovemment  servants  who  have 
done  outstanding  Jobs,  In  a  completely  non- 
partisan way. 

Take  a  look  at  the  record.  This  ^Kleral 
agency,  which  makes  real  estate  and  operat- 
ing loans  to  farmers,  has  put  out  a  total  ot 
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ga.STe.OOO.OOO.  it  has  collected  on  principal 
$1.0fil,000,000,  and  in  Interest  of  •283.196.000, 
or  a  total  of  $2,214,100,000.  The  farmers  keep 
right  on  paying  their  debts  to  an  agency 
which  literally  made  it  poeslble  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  a  great  number  of  them 
veterans,  to  take  up  or  contln  le  farming. 
Here  Is  an  Interesting  angle.  The  loans  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  been 
made  only  to  farmers  who  couldn't  get  credit 
elsewhere — for  example,  from  banks  and  In- 
surance companies.  The  farmers  have  had 
to  prove  this  before  the  agency  woxild  grant 
them  loaits. 

Am   TO   PtlVATS   KNTEXPaiSS 

These  Oovernment  loans  have  not  Im- 
pinged upon  private  enterprise — there  has 
been  no  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
Indeed,  private  enterprise  handles  over  95 
percent  of  all  agricultural  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  farmers  who  have  been  helped  to 
buy  farms  and  to  make  a  success  of  them 
through  the  loans  of  the  FHA  have  In  turn 
become  depositors  and  clients  of  the  banks, 
thereby  still  further  bolstering  the  private- 
enterprise  system  of  the  country. 

The  FHA  is  a  far-flung  enterprise.  It  has 
made  loans  and  aided  farmers  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Alaska.  At  the  same  time,  it  operates  In  a 
decentralized  and  very  human  way.  It  puts 
men  on  farms  of  their  own  through  its  real 
estate  loans.  It  keeps  men  on  farms  through 
Its  operation  loans.  It  savta  men  on  farnu 
through  Its  disaster  loans.  It  also  keeps 
track  of  the  farmers  to  whom  it  has  made 
loans  and  aids  them,  when  necessary,  with 
adv^.  One  thing  in  particular  it  has  done. 
It  has  made  farmers  who  borrow  keep  rec- 
ords of  their  operations — so  they  always 
know  Just  where  they  stand — something  of 
great  value  to  the  borrowers  and  also  of  value 
to  the  FHA. 

OKx  HxnmtxD  nmr-rora  million  dollaxs 
roa  rHA 

The  annual  authorisation  for  all  loans  by 
the  FHA  thU  fiscal  year  is  $164  million — and 
the  authorization  for  disaster  loans  Is  be- 
tween S50  and  960  million.  The  disaster 
loans  are  made  from  a  revolving  fund.  These 
disaster  loans  have  been  made  to  help  farm- 
ers in  flooded  areas,  in  dn>ught  areas,  in  areas 
which  have  been  hit  by  hurricanes,  and  In 
areas  where  unprecedented  cold  has  de- 
stroyed crops  and  herds.  When  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  fur  market  a  few  years 
ago,  the  80th  Congress,  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, authorized  loans  up  to  94  million  all 
told  to  fur  farmers.  One  big  operator  wanted 
to  borrow  $100,000  for  fotxi  for  his  minks. 

The  FHA  Is  dealing  particularly  with  young 
men  Preference  is  given  to  war  veterans  In 
making  loans  for  farm  purchases — and  some 
$20  million  has  been  available  for  this  pur- 
pose this  year.  Individual  loans  for  farm 
purchaaes  average  about  $7,000.  Applications 
for  loana  far  exceed  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  Lasseter,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War,  was  during  the  Second  World 
War  Director  of  the  Federsil  Manpower  Com- 
mlalon  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  covering  the  South- 
•••tem  states.  It  was  from  that  ofllce  he 
came  to  be  Administrator  of  the  FHA  in  1»4«. 
Representative  Hoxan,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bin,  told  the  House,  during  con- 
sideration of  that  measure,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  ready  to  back  up  a  good  admln- 
IstraUM-  at  all  times.  Mr.  Lasseter.  he  added. 
Is  a  good  man.  In  the  name  debate.  Rep- 
resentative Stlgler,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  com- 
mented on  the  efllclency  of  the  collections  of 
the  FHA  by  saying:  •'Thoee  collections  did 
not  happen  by  pure  accident.  I  attribute 
this  outstanding  achievement  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion u  administered  by  its  Administrator, 
DiU»rd  B.  Lasaeter,  and  hla  aasoclates." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


VON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoHsnf 
XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1953 

lit  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  holds  particular  sig- 
nificance for  those  Americans  who  are 
of  PbUsh  ancestry,  for  it  is  during  this 
month  that  the  anniversary  of  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko's  birth  is  commemo- 
rated. 

I  know  that  the  name  and  life  of  Gen- 
erarKosciuszko  are  well  known  to  all 
freedom -loving  people.  Inspired  by  a 
fervent  love  of  liberty.  General  Kosciusz- 
ko  came  to  America  on  borrowed  money 
to  offer  his  services  to  General  Wash- 
ington during  the  American  Revolution. 
His  brilliant  participation  in  our  fight 
for  Independence  has  earned  him  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

During  the  present  global  crisis  which 
faces  all  free  and  democratic  nations, 
we  should  pause  and  refiect  on  the  ex- 
ample which  General  Kosciuszko  left  for 
us.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  freedom  should  inspire 
and  Encourage  us  in  our  efforts  intended 
to  safeguard  our  institutions,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  oppression  of  peoples  by 
forces  of  totalitarianism. 

In  honor  of  General  Kosciuszko's 
memory,  and  in  order  to  preserve  for 
our  children  the  freedoms  which  we  cher- 
ish, let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  which  we  have  undertaken  together 
with  other  free  nations — the  task  of 
making  this  world  safe  for  democracy. 


UocoIb  Day  Address  of  Hob.  Thoous  C. 
Dewej 


px' 


TENSION  OF  REAfARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Ksw  Toas 
IN  tHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  19 S3 

Mn  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  eloquent  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner of  the  National  Republican  Club  b^ 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey : 

This  la  really  a  Joint  celebration  tonight — 
we  are  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
lilncoKi  and  the  return  of  his  Republican 
Party  to  the  helm  of  Government.  All  Amer- 
icans have  real  reason  for  rejoicing.  We  have 
been  liberated  from  the  corruption  and  In- 
tellectual bankruptcy  of  the  Democrats.  We 
can  celebrate  a  new  emancipation  of  the 
deepest  world  signlflcanoe. 

In  view  of  the  ominous  world  sltxiatlon, 
however,  this  Is  not  a  light-hearted  occasion. 
For  once  again  our  party  has  been  called  to 
leadership  in  a  time  of  dreadful  perU  to 
himiiaa  freedom.  Thla  time  it  Is  not  our 
Nation  which  Is  split  by  human  slavery;  thla 
time  it  is  the  world  Itself. 


At  the  end  of  20  years  of  Democrat  rule 
this  stark  truth  faces  us:  we  are  in  the 
gravest  peril  in  om-  history.  We  have  fought 
a  terrible  World  War  only  to  lose  the  peace 
and  find  the  slain  dragon  of  tyranny  haa 
risen  again  more  monstrous  than  ever.  It 
was  not  so  much  Democrat  policies  which 
caused  this  series  of  tragedies  as  the  absence 
of  policies.  For  two  full  decsdss  our  Govern- 
ment had  no  real  program  or  policy  in  world 
affairs.  It  merely  Improvised  responses  to  the 
feints  and  assaults  of  first  one  enemy  and 
then  of  another.    The  results  were  disastrous. 

SXES  rATSrXTL  UNIRD  STATB  SOLE 

History  may  well  conclude  that  World 
War  U  was  basically  the  result  of  the  Ameri- 
can vacuum  of  policy  in  the  1930's.  History 
win  surely  record  that  the  incompetence  and 
vacillation  of  the  Truman  regime  led  the 
world  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  again  to  war. 
The  full  infamy  of  that  administration  la 
still  to  be  disclosed. 

It  was  not  American  platming  that  forced 
us  into  Greece  and  Turkey  to  shore  up  their 
faltering  defenses.  It  was  the  Kremlin  that 
created  the  menace  and  our  Government 
merely  reacted. 

Again  It  was  Stalin  who  took  advantage 
of  the  Ignorance  of  the  Trtmum  administra- 
tion to  trick  us  into  an  Isolated  Berlin  100 
miles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  was  the 
Kremlin  which  forced  the  great  American 
airlift.  It  is  the  Kremlin  which  again  utters 
dire  threats  of  a  still  more  menacing  isola^ 
tlon  of  Berlin  if  the  European  Defense  Oom« 
munity  Treaty  is  approved. 

It  was  the  faltering  incompetence  of  the 
Truman  administration  which  left  China  too 
weak  to  resist  Commxinist  armies  and  lost 
450  million  people  into  slavery. 

In  Korea  the  failure  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration to  understand  the  simplest  funda- 
mentals of  Communist  aggression  invited 
invasion  and  war. 

KaCMUN   CAUJS  THS  TUm 

In  Indochina  the  Kremlin  calls  the  tune 
and  bleeds  the  French  white — straining  their 
resources  of  manpower  and  our  resources  of 
supply. 

It  Is  Stalin  who  has  called  the  tune  In 
the  Near  East  and  In  the  Far  East. 

In  every  case  there  was  no  American  pro- 
gram— only  to  wait  and  see — ^then  belatedly 
to  react.  The  Kremlin  conceived  every  plan, 
took  every  action.  American  planning  and 
action  was  never  more  than  improvised  reac« 
tlon.  They  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
policy  In  all  those  years. 

The  thrilling  news  today  Is  that  this  mis- 
erable record  of  failure  and  tragedy  has  come 
to  an  end.  American  policy  will  no  longer 
be  made  in  the  Kremlin.  Prom  now  on 
our  policies  will  be  made  In  America.  At 
last  we  have  a  clear,  positive  policy.  We  shall 
no  longer  sit  idly  by  watching  the  free  world 
dismembered  piece  by  piece. 

In  these  remarks  I  speak  for  myself  and. 
of  course,  not  for  the  administration.  As 
,an  ordinary  citizen  it  seems  to  me  that  re- 
cent events  have  sent  around  the  world  an 
historic  message  that  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  will  no  longer  dance  like 
puppets  to  every  time  that  Stalin  whlatlea. 

KSENHOWB  SUMS  IT  CF 

President  Eisenhower  summed  It  all  up  in 
one  sentence  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage: "We  have  learned  that  the  free  wo«-ld 
cannot  indefinitely  remain  in  a  posture  ot 
paralyzed  tension." 

The  President  has  rejected  the  idea  that 
we  miut  leave  the  aggressor  free  to  pick  the 
time  and  place  to  launch  his  evil  deeds. 
The  Soviets  have  swallowed  up  one-third 
of  the  world  in  10  years  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  let  them  have  any  more. 

nils  policy  does  not  mean  aggression  by 
us.  It  does  not  mean  war.  It  does  mean 
that  we  Intend  to  encovirage  our  frienda 
wherever  they  may  be  and  whoever  they  ar»~> 
■o  long  as  they  lend  strength  to  tbe  eauac  of 
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WQrtd  peae*  and  ftteduui.  W^  Intend  no 
loBKar  to  let  Oommunlsta  DUBxler  American 
boys  while  we  protect  the  aggrwor'e  flank. 
We  Intend  no  longer  to  see  nation  after  na- 
tion fall  and  oontaot  ourartvea  with  dlplo- 
matle  proteete. 

AH  Ufe  la  a  calculated  risk.  When  there  la 
«  detennlned  enemy  with  unUmtted  man- 
power and  onrwbrtmlng  force  on  the  ground, 
in  the  air  and  und^  the  aea,  as  mil  as  be- 
hind oar  own  lines,  every  risk  Is  great. 


CSOICB  Of  TWO 

Ib  It  less  dangerous  to  take  the  risk  of  do- 
ing nothing,  watting  for  the  enemy  to  strike 
OS  at  our  weak— t  point?  Oris  tt  lass  danger- 
ous to  give  him  aoBaethlBC  to  worry  ataout 
ky  ttie  actioo  of  freemen  or  slaves  who  wltfi 
to  be  freer 

Tlie  answer  ■eems  Inescapable.  It  Is  a 
greater  risk  to  do  nothing  and  watt  to  tw  tilt. 
8ueh  poUeles  paved  the  way  for  World  War 
n  then  for  tlie  loss  ot  the  peace,  then  for 
the  loss  of  central  Burope  and  Clilna,  ttMn 
for  war  and  revotutlans  In  Korea.  Indoctilna. 
Malaya,  and  the  Philippines  and  for  the 
chaos  In  the  Near  Bast.  Ttie  pedicles  we 
have  put  betilnd  us  were  ttie  most  dismal 
failure  In  the  tdstory  ct  American  foreign 
relattona.  Mlllkms  ct  dead — and  hundreds 
of  minions  of  living  dead  in  Soviet  slavery — 
all  give  mute  testimony  to  tliat  failure. 

We  OMUt  DOW  prepare  ourselves  as  a  Na- 
Oon  for  the  bettsr  risks  that  go  wltti  vigor 
and  liope.  During  all  the  years  we  sat  su- 
pinely by  watting  for  the  next  disaster,  free- 
dom was  slowly  but  certainly  dipping  away. 
At  last  the  free  world  Is  going  to  hav«  a 


This  ehanca  tor  peace  wouM  also  be  tan- 
BeasturaMy  improved  l>y  achievement  of  a 
united  Burope.  Five  years  ago  today,  in 
Boston,  I  pointed  out  that  after  spending 
bUlions  of  dollars  of  American  money  under 
the  fatuous  management  of  UNNRA,  we 
toad  still  failed  to  win  the  great  objective — 
A  Dnlted  States  of  Europe.  Worse  than  that, 
ve  had  not  even  tried.  Hie  Marshall  plan 
was  coming  up  for  consideration  and  aome  of 
IIS  did  succeed  in  writing  Into  that  plan  the 
objective  of  a  united  Surope.  Now,  5  years 
latar  the  Marshsll  plan  has  come  to  an  end. 
^ter  spending  a  total  of  $30  billion  since 
the  war.  we  are  little  closer  to  the  goal  than 
before  tlie  first  dollar  was  spent. 

Hare  again  the  Truman  administration 
frittered  away  tlie  opportunity  for  historic 
achievement  which  would  have  brouglit  real 
Strength  to  the  free  world.  As  a  result  the 
Bsw  administration  must  pick  up  anottier 
lost  cause  and  try  to  revive  it  by  t^tp^nnfttlg 
skill  and  the  urgency  of  the  need. 

The  17  natlCHis  in  Western  Burope  still 
Ikave  a  population  nearly  twice  ttiat  of  the 
milted  States.  They  have  great  spiritual  and 
material  resources  but  they  are  separated  by 
different  languages,  while  trade  Is  stifled  by 
unstable  currencies  and  high  tariff  barriera. 
If  the  4S  States  of  this  ooxintry  were  so 
eeparated  we  would  be  a  puny  force  in  Uie 
world  and  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  a 
tau*  American  loday. 


We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world  because  we  are  a  single  nation,  with 
political  unity,  a  tree  flow  of  goocto  and-  a 
•Ingle  currency. 

In  all  these  past  6  years  effort*  to  confer 
upon  Burope  the  blessings  ot  a  similar  unity 
aaa««  been  halted  and  thwarted  at  every  step. 
Osily  the  flchuman  plan  has  been  actUeved 
and  Just  the  other  day  the  first  trainload  of 
ooal  moved  Croia  the  Buhr  into  Ptaooe— the 
flrst  step  toward  eoonomle  unity. 

Nearly  S  months  have  pasaed  since  the 
creation  of  a  Burc^iean  army  was  agreed  upon 
At  Parts  and  atUl  not  ods  of  the  six  nations 
Jus  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  Benaluk  Customs  Union  and  the  alml- 
lar  plan  bstwaen  Italy  and  ftaaoe  were  be- 
ginnings which  have  not  yet  grown  to  frul- 


Polltlcal  unMy  Is  stm  a  dtatant  dream  and 
we  still  have  a  weak  and  divided  Burope. 
Had  It  not  been  for  flenaral  Blsenhower's 
leadersldp  and  the  victory  we  won  in  the 
Senate  for  troops  for  Burope  2  years  ago,  I 
hesitate  to  think  what  the  condition  of 
European  defenses  might  have  been  today. 

WAtT^f    DT7U.Z8'    TBIP 

Again,  however,  we  have  reason  tor  re- 
neved  liope.  Mr.  Dalles'  recent  trip  gave  a 
great  lift  to  the  cause.  There  Is  already  re- 
newed spirit  and  renewed  progress. 

The  goal  U  too  Important  to  loee.  With 
a  single  army  Burope  would  t>e  defensibls. 
With  trade  tMurlars  removed,  Burope  would 
become  the  greatest  area  of  free  commerce 
In  the  world.  For  the  first  time  It  would 
gain  the  full  benefit  of  mass  production,  and. 
we  might  even  hope,  of  real  free  enterprise. 
With  stabilised  currencies,  trade  wo\ild  flow 
with  confidence.  With  »«»««"ii  barriers 
takra  down,  workers  could  freely  pursue  the 
iMst  employment  tliroughout  the  Continent. 
With  such  economic  unity,  political  unity 
would  ultimately  follow  and  there  would 
emerge  the  largest  modem  nation  in  the 
world. 

It  would  also  iM  tlM  greatest  force  for  peace 
in  the  world,  since  siKh  a  power  with  its 
etvlliaed  ttackground.  Its  many  tongusa  and 
its  diverse  viewpoints  could  not  id  the  fore- 
seeable future  ever  tMooms  an  aggressor. 
TnCTTD  wnxK  wosi« 

A  united  Burope  would  also  mean  a  more 
firmly  luxited  free  world  which  the  slave 
states  would  never  dare  attack.  It  Is  an 
historic  fact  that  dictators  must  go  forward 
or  backward.  They  cannot  stand  still.  It 
seems  to  lie  a  Uw  of  nature  that  tyrants 
must  add  new  and  ever  increasing  conquests 
or  graduaUy  disintegrate  into  the  dust  of 
tilstory. 

Binsm  ttie  Kremlin  Is  unlikely  to  launch  a 
clearly  hopeless  war.  the  prospects  of  peace 
would   Immeasurably   improve. 

Such  Is  the  hope.  It  Is  brought  Into  the 
realm  of  the  posHlble  by  the  virile,  informed 
leadership  of  our  new  Republicui  admin- 
istration. 

We  have  reason  for  profound  gratitude 
that  the  party  of  Lincoln  tias  again  taken 
charge  of  our  affairs.  In  Ills  spirit,  without 
malice  but  with  faith,  courage  and  deeds, 
the  hope  of  liberty  l»  again  breathing 
throughout  the  world. 


Rcsolntion  of  the  AssodatioB  of  FrmterBAl 
tmi  Bcnrrolent  Orf  uuEatioBs  of  tlic 
Anidrlcaa  Jetmii  Coagross 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&lABKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  nw  TOax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thtirsdajf.  January  22,  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  lidT.  Speaker,  under  leaTe 
to  extend  my  reiSArks,  I  wish  to  inchide 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Association 
of  Fraternal  and  Benevolent  Organiza- 
tions of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  at 
a  meeting  of  their  administrative  com- 
mittee held  in  New  York  on  January  29. 
1963. 

I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  thif 
meeting,  which  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  McCarran- Walter 
immigration  bill.  This  association,  afflli> 
ated  with  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
Is  an  association  of  fraternal  and  benev- 
olent organizations  numbering  man 
than  a  thousand  groups  representing 
fleveral  hundred  thousand  people.  In  ad- 


dressing their  representatives  I  m»d» 
clear,  once  again,  my  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation,  and  advised  them 
of  my  intention  to  introduce  a  biD  to 
zepeal  the  act 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  body 
will  find  the  resolution  as  presented  be- 
low a  workable  solution: 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  414)  was  Jammed 
through  ttie  83d  Congress  with  Uttle  oonaid- 
eratlon.  leas  debate,  and  no  real  publls 
awareness;  and 

Whereas  the  promotion  at  a  Jxist  and 
sound  Immigration  policy  Is  Indlspanaable 
to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  ideala, 
to  the  iMtterment  at  oor  econamic  structure 
and  the  enhancement  of  our  "**«""»'  seen- 
rity,  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  interna- 
tional commitments;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  tbm  Natlonatt^ 
Act  of  1953  defied  not  only  the  President's 
veto  but  tlie  declared  position  of  every  ra- 
sponsible  civic  group  repreeenting  every 
major  faith  in  our  community,  who  had 
either  Interest  or  informatlosi  on  immigra- 
tion matters;  and 

Whereas  tlie  McCarran -Welter  Act  pre- 
serves and  extends  ths  national  origins  quoia 
principle  which  Is  arrogantly  racist  and 
which  constitutes  an  affront  to  den^Dcratto 
peoples  tliroughout  the  world  wtioae  friend- 
ship and  understanding  we  need  in  order  to 
supplement  a  oommunity  of  amu  with  a 
more  abiding  community  of  purpoee;  and 

Whereas  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  19(»a  widely  departs  trom  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  welcome  to  freedom-lovin( 
peoplee  and  Instead  in  hundreds  of  ways  en- 
acts new  and  unjust  barriers  to  immlgraa 
Uon  and  naturalisation:  and 

Whereas  our  national  goals  can  be  realised 
only  by  an  Immigration  statute  premised  on 
reasoned  hospitality  rather  than  unreason- 
ing hatred:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  Ttiat  the  Association  of  Fraternal 
and  Benevolent  Organizations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congreas  calls  upon  the  Oon- 
grees  of  ths  United  States  to  enact  into  law 
a  new  immigration  statute  which  will  ae- 
compllsh  the  following  four  objectives: 

1.  Bllmlnatlon  of  the  national  orlgtna 
quota  system  and  the  substitution  ttierefor 
of  a  method  for  the  allocation  of  visas  frea 
from  restrictions  based  on  race,  creed,  oolQr« 
ancestry,  or  place  of  origin. 

a.  Bllmlnatlon  of  distinctions  between  na- 
tive-born and  natiualized  Americans  and  th# 
establishment  within  this  country  of  a  single 
class  of  citizens  with  each  memtier  wlttita 
that  class  accorded  identical  rights  and  Iden- 
tical pra«ectian. 

8.  Elimlnatloo  ot  deportation  as  a  penal 
device  and  the  use  of  deportation  only  In  In- 
stancee  wliere  entry  In  the  United  States  mm 
gained  lUegally  or  by  fraudulent  means. 

4.  Creatkm  ot  an  orderly  system  for  fatr 
hearings  in  the  appeUate  dlvWon  and  ap- 
pelate review  tn  Immigration  matters. 

The  enactment  of  such  legislation  win 
piffge  our  Immigration  procedures  of  every 
taint  at  hatred  of  ttie  stranger  and  will 
bring  our  Immigration  laws  into  harmany 
with  our  national  Ideals  and  our  pArftipn  at 
leadership  In  the  free  world. 


LiriiBSBisB  Indcpendcacs 

■ZTVNSION  OP  RBiARES 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OKIO 

2H  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBBQITATIVES 

Mondar,  February  16,  1953 

Mrs.    FRANCES    P.    BOLT(»Y.      Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  35th  anniversary  of 


Lithuania's  Independence,  a  date  which 
Lithuanians  the  world  over  are  observing 
in  their  hearts  and  minds,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  In  America  pause  to  take  account 
of  the  present  plight  of  Lithuanians  in 
their  homeland  and  to  add  a  word  of 
courage  to  them  to  keep  alive  the  yearn- 
ing for  Independence  which  bums  in 
every  breast 

The  hist(»7  of  Lithuania  fnmi  the 
early  Aistlans  and  the  first  Lithuanian 
king.  Mindaugas,  down  to  this  very  mo- 
ment is  the  glorious  story  of  a  heroic  and 
principled  nation  whose  integrity  and 
independent  existence  cannot  be  denied. 
Lithuania  has  lived  through  infamous 
partitions  and  has  endured  the  repres- 
sive yoke  of  more  thaii  one  conqueror. 
TTie  present  illegal  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  has  never  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States — however  severe 
and  inhuman  it  may  seem  and  however 
diabolically  antichrist  we  know  it  is — 
cannot  snuff  out  forever  the  great  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Litiiuanian  people. 

We  In  America  caiuiot  pass  over  in 
silence  the  bestial  deportations  by  means 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  on  those  dark 
days  in  June  of  1941.  wrought  its  wrath 
and  sought  to  impose  its  despotic  will  on 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  Republics.  These  actions  have 
left  a  scar  on  the  human  conscience 
which  centuries  will  not;  erase.  May  we 
in  America  always  op]X)se.  with  every 
means  at  our  command,  such  despotism 
wherever  expressed.  We  are  proud  that 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  toward  the  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  deviated  from  the  principles  inher- 
ent In  and  the  policies  indicated  by  the 
stat«nent  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Summer  WeUes,  released  to  the  world  on 
July  23.  1940,  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  ignoring  Its  solemn 
treaty  vows,  was  attempting  to  swallow 
up  the  Baltic  States. 

That  statement  said  In  part: 

The  policy  of  this  Oovernment  Is  univer- 
sally known.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no 
matter  whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  force  or  by  the  tlireat  of  force.  They 
are  likewise  oppoeed  to  any  form  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  one  state,  however 
powerful,  tn  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

These  principles  constitute  the  very  foun- 
dations upon  wtiich  the  ezUtlng  relationship 
Iwtween  the  31  sovereign  republics  of  the 
New  World  rests. 

The  United  States  will  ctmtlnue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  liecause  of  the  convlc- 
Uon  of  the  American  people  that  unless  the 
doctrine  in  which  these  principles  are  In- 
hereiit  once  again  governs  the  relations  lie- 
tween  nations,  the  riile  of  reason,  of  Justice 
and  of  law — in  other  words,  the  t>asls  of 
modern  civilization  itself — cannot  be  pre- 
served. 

Lithuanian-Americans  are  to  be  con- 
Rratulated  upon  their  splendid  organi- 
zational ability.  Representing  the  mil- 
lion loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent in  our  country,  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council  was  formed  12  years 
ago  by  a  merger  of  OathoUcs.  Liberals. 
Socialists,  and  NaUonallsts.  It  has  done 
excellent  work  and  shown  a  commend- 
able sense  of  propriety  in  its  endeavors 
to  further  the  Lithuanian  cause  within 
the  framework  of  what  may  be  possible 
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for  American  citizens.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  Lithuanian-American  Infonna- 
Uon  Center  and  the  other  Uthuanian- 
Amwican  organizations  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

I  Join  with  Lithuanians  here  and  In 
ttieir  naUve  land  in  praying  for  the  re- 
turn of  lithuanla's  Independence  and 
freedom. 


A671 


Hm.  Roy  0.  W«o«lr«f 
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■XTKNSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  lacHKUw 

n^  THB  HOX7SB  OP  RBPRBBESTTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 

•  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  In 
the  few  brief  weeks  of  the  new  Congress 
we  had  greatly  missed  the  friendly  coun- 
sel and  wise  leadership  of  Roy  Woodruff 
in  tbis  House.  Now  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  greater  and  irrevocable  loss  of 
his  passing. 

All  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
work  with  Roy,  and  particularly  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Michigan  delegation,  share 
in  the  grief  and  extend  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

I  had  occasion  to  remark  on  this  floor 
last  summer  that  there  was  one  happy 
aspect  to  Roy  WoodrulTs  voluntary  re- 
tirement from  Congress — the  fact  it  pro- 
vided opportunity  for  his  friends  to  tell 
himi  how  much  they  thought  of  him  and 
treasured  his  friendship  while  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  hearing  and  knowing  it. 
TodAy  we  can  be  grateful  that  we,  and 
he,  bad  that  opportunity. 

Roy  Woodruff  served  his  State  in  this 
House  longer  than  any  other  man  in 
Michigan  history — 36  years  in  the  aggre- 
gates 34  years  consecutively.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  combat  service  in  both  the 
Spahish-American  and  First  World 
Wars.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to  a  single 
term  in  Congress  as  a  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Progressive.  He  failed  of  reelection, 
but  he  was  reelected  as  a  Republican  in 
1920,  beginning  the  long  record  of  serv- 
ice wliich  terminated  with  his  decision 
to  retire  due  to  poor  health. 

Rpy  Woodruff  was  a  true  public  serv- 
ant. He  literally  wore  himself  out  in  the 
public  service.  He  was  rich  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  skilled  in  legislative  proc- 
esses, respected  in  party  leadership,  con- 
scientious, modest,  firm  In  his  convic- 
tions, and  loyal  to  his  principles,  yet  al- 
ways friendly  and  quiet-spoken. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Roy  Wood- 
ruff long  before  I  had  thought  or  ex- 
pectation of  ever  serving  in  Congress  my- 
self. Although  he  was  bom  in  Eaton 
Rapids,  Mich.,  which  is  located  in  the 
district  I  now  represent  in  Congress.  I 
first  met  Roy  Woodruff  while  attending 
school  and  working  In  his  10th  District. 
Indeed  In  1920  I  managed  his  campaign 
in  the  west  end  of  his  district  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  small  part  In  the 
election  which  laimched  him  on  his  rec- 
ord-lbreaking  tenure  in  this  House  so  far 
as  the  State  of  Michigan  Is  concerned. 
The  10th  District,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan^ and  the  Nation  are  debtors  to  Roy 


Woodruff  for  his  devoted  pubUc  service. 
We.  too,  are  his  debtors,  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  as  coUc^igue  and 
friend. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUPOSKIA 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  BEPRBBENTATIVBa 

Monday,  January  26, 1953 

Ut.  DOTLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  of  this  legislative 
body  for  me  so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to 
herewith  present  to  you  and  to  all  my 
other  distinguished  colleagues  of  this 
Coxigress  a  very  timely  and  appropriate 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Paramount 
Journal,  dated  February  12,  1953,  writ- 
ten by  W.  Kee  Maxwell.  This  newspaper 
is  published  in  the  great  23d  District, 
IxM  Angeles  County.  Calif.,  which  con- 
gressional district  I  am  representing  this 
my  fourth  term. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LiKcoLit's  Rauoioir 
(By  W.  Kse  llaxweU) 

One  of  thoee  strange  myths  that  abound 
In  all  countries  to  the  clouding  of  history 
is  that  frequently  advanced  by  so-called  free 
thinkers  to  the  effect  ttiat  Atiraham  Ltnooln 
was  the  man  of  no  religion.  The  liasla 
of  this  myth  is  found  in  the  fact  tliat  Lin- 
coln professed  adherence  to  no  particular 
faith  and  was  not  pubUcly  Identified  with 
any  denomination.  Because  he  failed  to  ful- 
fill the  forms  of  churchly  service  and  re- 
mained aloof  from  the  defense  of  creed  or 
dogma,  some  professed  analyste  of  his  char- 
acter have  even  written  him  down  as  atheist 
or  infidel. 

Yet  there  lias  never  tieen  a  character  more 
profoundly  religious  in  the  range  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  And 
it  might  be  said,  in  all  reverence,  that  no 
life  held  up  to  the  public  gaae  through  the 
medium  of  history  or  biography  ever  marked 
a  closer  parallel  to  the  life  of  Christianity's 
founder  than  ttiat  of  ttils  hiunble  son  ot 
the  soli  who  rose  from  the  humUlty  of  the 
log  cabin  to  the  leaderstiip  of  a  great  people, 
to  die  at  the  climax  of  his  career  a  martyr 
to  humanity's  deliverance. 

It  is  palpable  to  the  close  student  of 
Lincoln's  career  tliat  not  only  his  remark- 
able literary  forcefulness  but  his  enUre  per- 
sonality was  profoundly  Influenced  by  study 
of  the  Bible,  which  was  one  of  the  fo\ir  tioolES 
from  which  he  received  his  education.  The 
stern  Justice  of  the  Old  Testament,  tempered 
by  the  mercy  and  gentleness  of  the  Gospel, 
shows  Itself  In  the  fabric  of  tils  natxire 
tliroughout  the  course  of  Lincoln's  career. 
The  Ten  Commendments,  supplemented  by 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  are  the  foundations  of  the  philosophy 
which  govemed'hls  private  and  public  life. 

The  modesty  and  humility  of  Lincoln  are 
explained  in  no  other  wsy  except  by  his  fre- 
quently expressed  conviction  that  tie  was 
only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty for  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. And  tlie  strength  with  which  he  bore 
up  under  the  staggering  responsibilities  of 
his  office,  facing  the  darkest  dlscouragementa 
with  confidence  and  enduring  the  utmost 
malignity  with  patience,  certainly  came  from 
no  other  soxirce  ttian  a  sublime  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

There  is  Iiardly  an  Important  puhtte  utter- 
ance of  Lincoln's  maturar 
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ginning!  wblch  bare  not  j«t  grown  to  trul- 


than  a  thousand   groups  representio; 
•everal  huzulred  thousand  people.  In  ad- 


Mrs.    PRANCES   P.    BOLTGS.      Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  35th  anniversary  of 
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Mt  dteloM  the  tf^pOM  or  Us  nOH^eiM 
vtetlons.    SpKiaklM  thtougb  hta  adi 

srom  Uw  tiaw  a<  Ua  Tttea*  dMaMt"  -. 

of  1866,  to  his  second  inaugural,  an  quot»- 
ttons  from  th«  Scriptures.  Leaving  his 
Sprtngfleld  home  for  hte  Brsl  Inauguration, 
Lincoln  referred  to  his  reliance  on  Divine 
Providence  and  asleed  the  praj^iers  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women.  When  Peasenden  pro- 
tested acceptance  of  the  Treasury  portfolio 
after  Cbaa*^  taslgnattcxi.  IJncoln  Mmlnded 
him  that  the  Almighty  desired  to  use  him  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  Nation.  "This  Na- 
tion, under  OotL"  be  aafcl  at  Oettysburg, 
"shall  have  a  new'  htrth  of  freedom." 
Throughout  his  utterances  on  similar  occa- 
stons  there  rings  the  sane  refrain  of  solemn 
reqMnatMUty  to,  and  abldli^  fatth  In.  a 
Higher  Power. 

L.  K.  ChttteBden.  Register  ot  the  United 
flfeatas  Tnmaimf  during  tlM  days  of  the  Clva 
War.  onoe  made  bold  to  put  to  Ltneoln  the 
4UMet  qisBstlQO  as  to  his  belief  r^ardlng  tbe 
ooDcem  of  tbe  Almighty  with  the  affairs  of 
nken  and  nations.  His  reply,  as  recorded  In 
Chittenden's  Recollections  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  His  Administration,  was  this: 

**Tbat  He  tntenrenes  In  human  affairs  H 
one  Qt  tbe  plaiaest  statements  of  the  Bible. 
J  ba«e  so  HMiy  evidences  at  His  direction,  so 
nmof  tnefances  when  I  have  been  controlled 
by  sooae  other  power  than  my  own  wlU.  that 
I  cannot  doubt  that  this  power  comes  from 
above.  I  frequently  see  my  way  clear  to  a 
decision  when  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  no 
sufficient  facts  upcm  which  to  found  it,  but 
I  cannot  recall  one  Instance  In  which  I  have 
XoUowed  my  own  Judgment,  founded  upon 
such  a  decision,  where  the  reeuults  were  un- 
satisfactory: whereas,  in  almost  every  In- 
stance where  I  have  yielded  to  the  views  of 
others  I  have  had  occasion  to  regret  it.  Z 
am  satlsfled  that  when  the  Almighty  wants 
me  to  do  a  particular  thing  He  finds  a  way 
of  letting  me  know  it.  I  am  confident  that 
it  is  His  design  to  restore  the  Union.  We 
jl^uld  obey  and  not  oppose  His  will." 
.  That  this  faith  was  not  a  mere  blind  super- 
Btltlon.  unsiipported  by  tbe  clear  reasoning 
which  Lincoln  brought  to  bear  upon  other 
problems,  is  Indicated  by  his  further  state- 
ment: 

"1  know  by  my  senses  that  tbe  movements 
of  the  world  are  those  of  an  Infinitely  power- 
ful machine,  which  nuu  for  sges  without 
variation.  A  man  who  can  put  two  ideas  to- 
gether knows  that  such  a  machine  require 
an  Infinitely  powerful  maker  and  governor; 
man's  nature  Is  such  that  he  caniut  take  In 
tbe  machine  and  keep  out  tbe  maker.  Tbta 
maker  is  God — ^infinite  in  wisdom  as  well  m 
In  power.  Would  we  be  any  more  certain  If 
we  saw  Him?" 

Not  only  bis  words  but  his  deeds  stamp 
LbMOln  as  a  man  of  deep  and  genuine  re- 
ligion. None  but  a  lofUy  soul,  nourished  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  could  have  for- 
gotten tbe  Insult  of  Stanton  and  made  him 
fiecretary  of  War.  or  fca-glven  the  pettiness 
of  Cbase  and  made  him  Chief  Justice.  His 
life  motive  was  service  and  kindness;  his 
strength  was  In  a  faith  that  knew  no  weak- 
ening. If  there  Is  a  better  religion.  It  hM 
not  yet  been  practiced  by  the  sons  of  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  12,  1S5S,  I 
Inserted  in  the  Cqnckxsszonal  Record,  on 
page  A617,  some  of  the  quotations  and 
sayings  by  Abraham  Lincoln  which  were 
always  most  tnspirtng  and  encouraging 
t«  me  and  along  the  line  of  this  splendid 
editorial  I  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  those  quotations: 

I  beUere  tbe  will  of  C3od  prevails:  without 
Bim  all  bumaa  reliance  is  vain;  without  tbe 
aaslstanee  of  that  Dlvlae  Being  I  cannot  suo- 
eeed;  wltb  that  aselatanoe  I  cannot  faU 
(Sandburg — ^War  Tears). 

I  believe  In  praise  to  Almighty  Ood,  the 
benefloeat  Creator  and  Ruler  of  tbe  Unl- 
(Sandburg— War  Years). 


c 


I  am  eeucetaed  to  know,  net  wbethet  the 
laoa  my  side,  bat  wtasftber  Xamoa  tbe 
lord's  BMa  (WaahtngtoB.  D.  C.  ckrca  IMO, 
TarbeU). 

If  we  do  right  Gkxl  will  be  with  us.  and  if 
Ck>d  Is  with  us  we  cannot  fall  (proclamation 
for  a  day  of  prayer.  Washington.  July  7.  1804). 

I  am  thankful  to  Ood  for  this  approval 
«f  the  people;  but  while  deeply  grateful  for 
this  mark  of  their  confidence  in  me.  If  X 
know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from 
any  taint  of  personal  trlxunph.  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  anyone  opposed  to  me. 
It  Is  no  pleaeure  to  me  to  trtiuaph  over  any- 
one, but  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to 
stand  bf  free  government  and  tbe  rights  of 
hiunanity  (from  a  speech  at  Chicago,  July 
10.  1858j. 


MetNnrtetiMBMtiiMl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  C  JONES 


nr  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATITES 

Monday.  Fehruary  16.  19S3 

Mr.  JC^^ES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
Cress  is  anxious  that  the  representation 
which  he  is  able  to  give  to  his  district  is 
of  the  highest  order,  and  that  it  include 
every  senrioe  which  can  be  of  benefit  to 
his  oonsUtuents. 

lliat  is  why  many  of  us  from  time  to 
time  issue  news  letters  in  which  we  make 
reports  to  our  constituents;  and  is  the 
thing  Uiat  prompts  us  from  time  to  time 
through  questionnaires  and  inquiries 
through  newspapers  and  oter  the  radio, 
to  attempt  to  ascerUin  ttie  views  of 
those  whom  we  represent.  Through 
this  desire  to  extend  and  to  enlarge 
upon  the  personal  service  which  fre- 
qucnUy  wouki  be  curtafled  because  of 
official  duties  and  obligations  which  con- 
fine us  to  our  oflSces  in  Washington, 
many  of  the  members  have  found  it  most 
helpful  to  our  constituents  to  maintain 
t^Bces  in  our  home  districts,  manned  by 
efllcient  secretaries  or  assistants  through 
whom  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  most 
valuable  Ualson  between  our  constitu- 
ents and  their  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 

Many  times  these  services  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  Member,  in  recog- 
nizing that  he  Is  only  performing  his 
duty,  does  not  feel  the  neceadty  of  can- 
ing attention  to  the  various  meUiods  em- 
ployed in^jToviding  the  maximum  in  effl- 
t:ient  servioe\  That  is,  until  it  is  called 
to  his  attention  that  the  service  which 
he  has  been  rendering  is  recognised  by 
others  as  being  worthy  of  commendA- 
tion. 

Nevertheless  we  an  like  to  feel  that 
our  efforts  are  appreciated,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  requested  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  by  having  reproduced 
the  following  editorial,  which  appeared 
last  week  In  the  E>unkUn  Democrat,  pub- 
lished at  Kennett.  Mo.,  my  hometown, 
by  my  good  friend.  Jack  Stapleton. 
Prior  to  February  1.  1953,  this  editorial 
woUM  not  have  been  published  in  that 
newspaper,  for  untU  that  date  and  for 
more  than  60  years  prior  the  Dunklin 
Democrat  was  published  by  members  of 
my  family,  and  for  approximately  30 


years  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  act  as  one  of  the  copub- 
lishers.  At  no  time  during  that  period 
did  I  ever  use  the  editorial  or  news  col- 
umns of  that  newspaper  for  the  advance- 
ment of  my  own  personal  political  ca- 
reer, and  thus  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  newspaper  in  my  hometown  has  ever 
published  an  editorial  recognizing  any 
service  or  commendins  any  of  my  ac- 
tions. 

While  other  newspapers  in  tbe  district 
from  time  to  time  have  been  kind  to  me. 
and  while  approximately  25  of  the  news- 
papers throi^out  my  district  carry  my 
weekly  report  from  Washington,  which 
Is  available  to  aU  newspapers  In  the 
10th  District,  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  treatment  accorded  me  by  my 
worthy  successor,  Mr.  Stapleton.  who  has 
given  every  promise  of  providing  for  the 
people  in  my  home  county  a  newspaper 
of  which  we  can  aU  be  proud.  Here  la 
the  editorial  referred  to  above:  . 

Not  Nrw  to  tks  Boot  Hn& 

The  St.  Louts  Globe-Democrat  in  an  edl> 
torlal  last  week,  made  quite  a  to-do  about 
a  Republican  Congressman  from  St.  Loula, 
wtao  they  have  discovered,  writes  a  news- 
letter regularly  which  is  mailed  to  bts  eon- 
Btltuents.  and  In  a  recent  issue  they  say  be 
lias  come  up  with  some  thing  new.  Tbe  St. 
Louis  Congressman  has  set  «9  a  branch  oOoe 
there  In  St.  Louis  County,  in  charge  of  aa 
administrative  assistant  who  will  act  as  a 
Halaon  officer  between  the  constituents  an4 
the  Congressman. 

Now,  M  course,  that  might  be  news  to  tbe 
people  of  St.  LouU,  and  they  are  probably 
to  be  congratulated  that  tbetr  Haigi  iissiiiiii 
is  on  tbe  baU.  but  this  sort  of  tbli«  has 
been  going  on  here  in  soutbeast  Mtesourt 
practically  ever  since  Paul  Jomks  began  rep- 
resenting the  Tenth  District  In  Congress. 

Congressman  Jomks  started  writing  a 
weekly  report  from  Washington  as  soon  as 
be  became  a  Msmber  of  Congress,  and  most 
of  tbe  newsp^iers  in  tbu  district  have  found 
the  column  to  be  interesting  and  informa- 
tive and  have  apparently  been  glad  to  give 
space  to  tbe  publication  of  tbe  report  wbicb. 
of  course,  is  available  to  more  people  through 
the  newspapers  than  it  eonld  possibly  be 
through  any  direct  mailing. 

Then  about  8  years  ago.  Congrsesman 
JoNxs  opened  a  district  office  at  Dexter,  to 
charge  of  a  full-time  secretary  or  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Lloyd  Poe,  who  has  done  a 
good  job  of  representing  the  Congressman, 
and  tn  maintaining  contacts  wltb  his  con- 
stituents, assisting  them  with  their  many 
problems  and  handling  in  person  numy  in- 
quiries which  otherwise  would  have  beett 
taken  care  of  through  correspondence.  And 
as  far  as  maintaining  contacts  with  his  con- 
stituents. Congressman  Joins  told  us  re- 
oenUy  that  during  the  4  years  be  has  repr«- 
aenfeed  this  district  In  Congress,  there  has 
never  been  a  period  toitger  than  S  weHcs 
lapse  between  bis  visits  back  home. 

We  Just  wonder  if  the  St.  Louis  Congrese- 
man  could  not  be  taking  a  few  polntets  tram 
our  county  Repreeentattvef 


EcoBomj  n  the  Army  Rescrrtt 

XZTXNSION  OF  RJEMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  Nzw  Toax 

IN  THK  BOUSX  OP  HEPRESXMTATXVSB 

Monday.  February  16,  liSi 

Mr.   RIEHLMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  the 
Onondaga   County    (N.   Y.)    American 
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Legion  has  oftlled  to  my  ft  ttentlon  eertata 
economies  In  the  operatlaa  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Army  Reserve  unit  iHtNigtat  about 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  MaJ.  Jo- 
seph N.  Foumler,  his  staff,  and  the  en- 
listed personnel  and  civfl-senrlce  em- 
ployees of  the  Syracuse  Anay  Reserve 
office. 

Because  this  American  Legkm  unit  Mt 
that  such  accomplishments  by  economy- 
minded  individuals  should  be  pubUcly 
recognized  and  encotnmged.  ttiey  sent  to 
Lieut.  Oen.  Withers  A.  Burress.  the  com- 
manding general  of  tbe  First  Army,  the 
f  oUowing  telegram  which  Is  self -cxplan- 
atoiy: 

Jawussr  9a.  19M. 

OOMMAXSIMO    OBnOUL,    TOOt   ASHT, 

Ck/venwr'a  itiand.  New  rork  City: 

Tbe  Onondaga  County  Amsrtean  Lsgion. 
with  a  membsrsblp  of  6,000,  respectfully 
commends  you  on  what  Its  fWlegates  at  their 
January  meeting  beUevad  to  be  an  oatstaad- 
ing  demonstration  of  wbat  can  be  done  la 
tbe  Interests  of  eooaomy  and  effietency  by 
appUeatlon  of  bualnaa  techniques  to  dslenae 
ezpendttursa.  We  refer  to  our  undentand- 
Ing  that  Hal-  Joespb  N.  Antmler.  senior  uatt 
Army  neesrre  inetructur  here,  and  bis  staff, 
have  compteted  a  readjustment  of  Oroond 
Psssrrs  farlHtlee  here  that  wlU  save  an 
estimated  tMjOOO  aanually.  while  providing 
better  faculties  for  tbe  traUilng  of  enlisted 
and  commissioned  lessiiisu  from  tbe  cen- 
tral New  York  area. 

The  Legion  understands  tbat  foor  oOesn, 
lta)ar  Foumier  and  bis  staff,  are  tbsmaelvea 
reservlsu.  which  speaks  aiaqucBtly  of  First 
Army  organiaation  of  its  aanets.  Tbe  Legion 
also  commends  enllated  personnel  and  elvU- 
servlos  employees  of  your  Syracuse  Army  B«- 
serve  office  who  saved  our  Oovemment  con- 
siderable eipenae  by  doing  much  work  tbem- 
selves  on  a  volimteer  basis. 

This  action  by  tbe  Onondaga  County 
Amsrican  Legion  Is  impreoedsnted.  but  we 
feel  that  times  are  so  critical  and  tbe  need 
for  general  eoooony  (wbleb  does  not  weaken 
our  Defease  btabUsbasMit )  so  great  In  our 
fight  for  national  survival,  that  It  can  set 
a  pattern  of  enoourafeaaeat.  Benoe  tbe 
Legion  is  sending  a  copy  of  ibta  oommeada- 
tion  to  RepreeenUttve  Rtslilman.  a  member 
of  tbe  House  Oovsnuaeat  Opar^laos  Com- 
Bilttee. 

Congratulatloas  to  you  hs  commander  of 
the  First  Army,  to  Major  Foumler.  and  all 
other  personnel  responsible. 

Auar  F.  ICsanw. 
County  Coatmaader,  ^yrsease.  M.  T. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  to  Major  Four- 
nier  and  to  the  other  persons  who  as- 
sisted him  in  this  work. 

I  wotild  also  Uke  to  commend  the 
Onondaga  County  American  Legion  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  public  attention 


Aers 


Lawyvt  aB4  Sodal  Seovilj 

KXTENSION  OF  RDIARKB 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


W  THE  HOUSS  OF  RB*RBCIfTATXVK8 

Monday.  Janumry  1$.  195S 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item.  enttUed  "Lawyers  and  So- 
cial Security,"  from  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Bulletin  of  July  1962.  Is  very  appitH 

priately  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  at  this  time, 
xcac— App.      g 


Tbe  biUs  referred  to  therein.  H.  R.  4S71 
and  H.  R.  4373.  have  been  reintroduced 
In  this  session  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Messrs.  Kiogh  and  Rbd.  and  I 
sincerely  urge  that  this  Congress  enact 
them  as  quickly  as  possible. 


^      LswTBs  AWD  Social  Sacoarrr* 

faction  211  (c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  amended  provides  In  part: 

"The  term  trade  or  buslnesB.*  wben  used 
with  reference  to  self -employment  inr-om^  or 
net  earnings  from  self-employment,  shall 
bare  tbe  same  meaning  as  wben  used  la 
section  as  of  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code, 
SKOept  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  *  *  • 

1(6)  The  performance  at  aervlce  by  aa 
individual  In  the  exercise  of  his  rrnfnssim 
M^a  physician,  Uwyer,  dentist.  astecq;>ath. 
veterinarian,  chiropractor,  naturopath,  op- 
toipetrtst.  Christian  Science  practitioner, 
sitibitect,  certified  public  accountant,  me- 
countant  registered  or  Uceneed  as  aa  ao- 
coUntant  under  State  or  municipal  law, 
ful-Uaie  practicing  putdie  accountant,  fu- 
neral director,  or  professional  engineer;  or 
tb#  perf  onaance  of  such  service  by  a  partasr- 

^n»e  exclusion  ct  lawyers  and  other  pro- 
fewlonals  was  at  ths  behest  of  the  various 
professional  groups  enumerated.  The  oppo- 
sition of  these  groups  to  inclusion  under 
tba  act  was  m  large  measure  doe  to  fear  of 
th«  ImpUcatloQs  which  nUgbt  result  from 
treating  them  as  a  trade  or  business. 
_Whatever  tbe  original  objections  to  cover- 
age under  the  act  for  setf-emfdoyed  lawyers, 
tbl#  committee  believes  that  a  reexamlnatloa 
of  ttklB  poeltkm  Is  now  In  order. 

Preeent  tax  rates  make  It  almost  tanpossl- 
bteijror  tbe  average  self-employed  lawyer  to 
provide  for  bis  future.  Coverage  under  tbe 
^Mteral  oM-age  and  survivors  Insxirance  sys- 
tenft  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  olfers.  within 
Its  limitations,  the  cheapest  form  of  tnsur- 
aiy  avaflable  against  death,  disability,  or 
retirement.  No  comparable  benefits  are 
euilvatly  available  from  private  insurance 
companliBs  and  were  they  available  tbe  cost 
wo<dd  necessarily  exceed  tbe  cost  of  social- 
aecurtty  coverage  by  many  times. 

Ooneededly.  the  benefits  of  sodal  security 
are  not  sufiMent  to  provide  adequately  for 
tbel  self-employed  profseslonal.  In  Industry, 
those  In  similar  income  brackets  are  custoos- 
arlly  covered  under  private  pension  plans 
•uiiplementlng  social  security. 

Tbere  has  been  a  tendency  on  tbe  part 
of  {mrfeesioaal  groups  to  concentrate  on  tbe 
psMsge  of  leglslatton  more  adequate  than 
social  security,  for  example,  tbe  Keogh  and 
Re4d  bUls,  H.  R.  4371  and  H.  R.  4879.  the 
American  Bar  Association  propoaal.  H.  B. 
4S7J5.  and  tbe  so-caUed  SUverson  plan  and 
variations  thereof.  This  committee,  how- 
eve^,  does  not  consider  support  of  such  leg- 
islation Inconsistent  wltb  tbe  IntittMlon  of 
self-employed  lawyers  in  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  system.  Such  leg- 
islation should  be  regarded  as  similar  to  pri- 
vate pension  plans  supplementing  social 
security,  the  cost  of  which  Industry  Is  now 
permitted  to  dedxict  from  Income  as  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
liOdge  (8.  M81)  which  proposes  spproprlate 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
tbe  latemal  Revenue  Code  to  permit  sMf- 
maployed  lawyers  to  become  covered  under 
tbe  Pbderal  old-age  and  survlvurs  Insur- 
ancs  system  on  a  voluntary  baMs.  Thta 
oooimlttee  recommends  that  tbe  sseoclstlou 
endorse  this  bin.  We  see  no  reaaon  why  the 
same  prlvOege  should  not  also  be  extended 
to  other  sMf -employed  profMsloaals,  but 
this  is  a  matter  wblcb  caa  be  urged  oa  tbeir 
behalf  by  their  owa  professional  aaeoelatlaaa. 
Tbe  prospeota  of  seeurlag  pssssm  at  tbt 
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Lodge  bm  or  almUar  leglsUtton  ai«  good 
■luotf  tbe  proposal  does  not  Involve  a  leas 
or  terevenue. 

Aooordingty,  we  recommend  tbe  adoption 
by  this  association  of  tbe  following  teeoM- 
tton:  - 

"Beaolved,  That  tbe  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  favocs  penaitttng  aelf-onployed 
lawyers  to  become  covered  imder  tbe  Federal 
old-age  and  survtvors  Insurance  system,  and 
to  that  end  approves  and  urges  tbe  adoption 
of  Senate  bm  3481." 

(Reeolution  submitted  to.  and  appttyvad 
by,  tbe  Qismbers  at  tbe  ff^*anfi  meeting.) 


I 


Day 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxxHoiB 

IN  IHK  HOUSS  OF  RKPRBBERTATIVES 

Monday.  February  1$.  19S3 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
February  16,  1953.  I  think  It  fitting  to 
call  to  the  attentian  of  the  House  at 
Representatives  the  sisniflcanee  that  this 
day  holds  for  close  to  a  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  This  day 
marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
lithuanian  Independence  movonent.  It 
was  on  February  16, 1918.  during  the  last 
stages  of  World  War  I.  while  the  country 
was  still  under  German  occupation,  that 
Lithuania  proclaimed  Its  independence. 
For  the  preceding  120  years  this  braw 
and  freedom-loving  pec^le  had  been  on- 
slaved  by  Tsarist  Russia.  During  this 
century  and  scores  of  years,  tbe  grip  of 
Mtiscovlte  oppression  all  but  obliterated 
the  high  degree  of  cultural  and  eoonomie 
progress  that  had  been  attained.  But 
the  dauntless,  resilient  spirit  of  Lithu- 
ania failed  to  surrender.  Although  Lith- 
uanian universities  were  dosed,  the 
language  forbidden,  and  all  Lithuanian 
customs  and  laws  suppressed,  the  under- 
ground movement  grew  ever  stronger, 
bolstered  by  an  Innate  desire  for  liberty 
and  education. 

The  proclamation  of  February  16, 1918, 
was  a  brave  and  daring  move,  for  ths 
probtems  of  independence  which  loomed 
were  even  more  arduous  and  hasardous 
than  was  resistance.  In  a  way.  The  con- 
tending forces  of  Russia  and  Oermany 
had  aU  but  devastated  the  little  coun- 
try— all  that  could  be  removed  was  car- 
ried away,  towns  and  farms  were  burned, 
livestock  and  produce  destroyed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Impoverishmentb 
the  inspired  leaders  faced  the  even 
greater  task  of  bringing  Into  realisation 
their  proclamation  of  independence. 
After  repeated  attempts  of  nelghborinf 
powers  tooDceagaln  *</*»««*>fit,t  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  a  peace  treaty  with  Russia 
in  1920  finally  clarified  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  Lithuanian  Republic.  Recog- 
nition by  the  leading  European  powers 
and  the  United  States  quickly  foUowe<J^ 
and  in  1921  Lithuania  was  admitted  to 
the  League  of  Nations. 

For  the  following  20  years,  against 
seemingly  Insuzmountable  odds,  the  re- 
cently liberated  Lithuanians  made  re- 
markable progress.  The  most  modem 
utilisation  of  the  country's  agricultuial 
potential  was  Instituted,  tlw  rasoltamt 
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expansioii  of  foreign  trade  brought  a 
high  standard  of  living,  social  measures 
were  instituted  tor  the  betterment  of 
health,  elementary  education  became 
compulsory,  and  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing reopened. 

But  the  revival  of  Lithuanian  progress 
and  culture  made  possible  by  the  coim- 
try'a  recent  independence  was  short 
Uved.  The  flame  of  peace  and  liberty 
began  to  flicker  in  1939  with  the  German 
seizure  of  the  strategic  port  of  Memel. 
and  wds  finally  extlhguished  altogether 
with  the  Russian  occupation  of  1940. 

For  a  jrear  Lithuania  suffered  the  op- 
pression of  the  Soviets,  her  political  and 
economic  life  was  ruthlessly  destroyed 
and  a  reign  of  terror,  murder  and  mass 
deportations  were  her  lot  When  the 
Nasi  oflenslTe  pushed  eastward  against 
Russia  In  the  spring  of  1941.  the  Lithuan- 
ians bravely  revolted  against  their  Com- 
munist oppressor  only  to  find  themselves 
subject  to  an  equally  ruthless  oooupatlon 
when  the  Nails  arrived  and  Inoorporated 
the  little  country  Into  a  so-called  Ost- 
land.  There  was  instituted  a  program  of 
German  colonlntlon  and  a  continuous 
drive  was  made  to  seise  all  able-bodied 
Uthuanlan  males  for  Incorporation  Into 
a  legion  of  the  Qerman  Army  to  fight 
against  Communist  Russia.  No  tribute 
that  could  Issue  from  the  tongues  of 
man  could  adequately  extol  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  Lithuanian  people  at 
this  time.  Inspired  by  the  fervent  hope 
that  with  the  eventual  victory  of  the 
United  States.  British  and  French  Forces, 
an  independent  Lithuanian  nation  would 
again  emerge,  they  refused  to  align  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Germany  to  fight 
the  Russians. 

What  a  sad  commentary  to  the  almost 
superhuman  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  freedom  is  the  present  lot 
of  this  valiant  people.  The  end  of  World 
War  n  brought  not  liberty  but  only  the 
return  of  Communist  oppression  and 
terror  and  enclosure  behind'  the  Iron 
Curtain.  While  strict  censorship  per- 
mits little  information  about  present  de- 
velopments In  Lithuania  to  reach  the 
outside  world,  the  bits  of  news  that  man- 
age to  come  through  indicate  the  ex- 
treme misery  and  terror  that  prevails. 
Not  only  is  the  population  subject  to 
slave  labor  and  deportation  and  a  forcible 
reeducation  to  discard  the  principles  of 
morality,  religion,  and  family  life  and 
embrace  communism  but  terrorist  meas- 
ures are  employed  to  completely  extermi- 
nate the  Lithuanian  nationality. 

This  Lithuanian  Ind^)endence  Day  can 
hardly  be  celebrated  with  anything  but 
sadness  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  immigrate  or  escape  to  Amer- 
ica. Their  contributions  of  cultiu-e.  in- 
dustry, and  -patriotism  to  this,  their 
adopted  land,  are  exemplary.  We  would 
be  remiss  indeed  if  we  did  not  pause  and 
Join  them  in  the  fervent  hoi>e  that  their 
less-fortunate  friends  and  relatives  may 
live  to  see  the  day  of  deliverance  and 
liberty. 


The  Great  Crvsade  Is  a  Reality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  COHNKCnCXJT 

IN  THE  ROUSK  OP  KEPRBBEHTATma 

Monday,  February  16.  19S3 

Ur.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  a  group  in  my  Congres- 
sional District  I  took  notice  of  the  cali- 
ber of  appointments  made  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet 
posts. 

I  am  convinced  that  attacks  made  on 
these  honorable  men  are  of  political 
origin,  and  I  deem  it  essential  that  our 
dtlsens  be  fully  informed  of  the  true, 
unbiased  story  In  that  o<mneetion. 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
saw  fit  to  display  prominently  the  con- 
tent of  my  speech  and  to  edltorlallss  on 
Its  theme  on  a  subsequent  day. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  both  newspaper  itams  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

(Ftcas  tbe  Waterbury  (Ooao.)  lUpubaoan  of 
Mbrvary  «,  IMSl 

RlQM  Tnri 

A  point  that  htm  long  d«Mrv«4  maklaf 
WM  wnphMl— d  by  lUprwnUttv  Jamis  T, 
PAtmaoN  In  a  r«o«nt  tpMch  »t  Torrlngum. 

It  iB  probably  the  historic  RepubUoaa  Unk 
with  big  buitnw  And  th«  Imu*  mad*  at  that 
by  the  Demoerats  that  put  the  OOP  ao  mark- 
•dly  on  tha  dafenalva  whan  Charlea  B.  WU- 
•onl  nam*  was  bafora  tha  SanaU  for  con- 
firmation as  Sacratary  of  Dafanse.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  reluctant  to  divest  himself  of  his 
corporate  holdings  and  was  only  persuaded 
to  do  so  after  the  Senate  committee  had 
balked  at  confirming  his  nomination  until 
this  was  done.  So  up  roae  the  old  bogey 
of  the  ac»>  as  the  party  of  prlvUege  along 
with  uneasy  vlalonlngs  of  ICr.  Wilson  using 
his  high  public  office  to  favor  the  great  cor- 
poration of  which  he  had  been  the  active 
head. 

But  one  may  concede  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  that  the  Senators  were  Invoking  and 
stUl  have  a  large  sympathy  for  Mr.  Wilson. 
He  was  sacrificing  a  huge  salary  to  take  a 
comparatively  modest  one  as  Defense  De- 
partment head.  Was  he  required  also  to 
pay  a  whopping  tax  on  a  large  stock  sale? 
This  made  entering  the  public  service  an 
expensive  project  indeed — for  him  and  for 
the  other  businessmen  chosen  as  his  subor- 
dinates. 

That,  despite  these  considerations,  he  and 
the  other  members  of  the  new  team  that 
■wUl  direct  defense  affairs  were  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  was  in  the  end  an  act 
of  fine  patriotism.  So  what  started  out  as 
an  embarrassment  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration wound  up  as  proof  of  high  de- 
votion to  the  national  cause.  Republicans 
should  therefore  be  not  so  much  self-con- 
scious over  the  initial  pause  that  the  Wilson 
affair  gave  their  orderly  taking  over  of  the 
reins  of  government  as  proud  of  what  the 
Incident  finally  revealed  concerning  the 
depth  of  devotion  which  our  new  national 
leader  and  his  party  are  able  to  inspire. 

Also,  the  happy  outcome  of  the  affair  stirs 
particular  hope  in  what  men  of  an  earnest- 
ness, like  Mr.  Wilson's  and  the  others  may 
accomplish  for  the  national  good  by  a  busi- 
ness administration  of  defense  affairs.  We 
recently  took  notice  In  these  columns  of 
the  suggesUon  by  the  Washington  Dally 
Newa  that  much  could  be  gained  In  Oovem- 


m«nt  by  giving  departments  and  btireaus  tha 
flxumclal  responalblllty  and  accountability 
that  apply  in  private  business.  In  place  ot 
petty  bureaucrats  rated  by  the  number  of 
employees  they  can  crowd  on  to  the  payroll 
and  regarding  any  unexpended  appropriation 
as  a  refiection  on  their  management,  tha 
Dally  News  would  put  the  premium  on  get- 
ting the  most  done  with  the  fewest  em- 
ployees and  the  least  expenditures.  This  la 
where  it  would  belong  in  any  biislneasllke 
scheme. 

The  Dally  News  tells  the  story  of  a  frantic 
Navy  captain  who  last  June  found  himself 
only  a  few  dajrs  before  the  end  of  the  Oov- 
emmtmt's  fiscal  year  with  $4  million  on  hia 
hands  In  unexpended  funds.  He  was  In- 
genious in  getting  this  embarrassing  amount 
spent  so  that  Congress  wouldn't  give  hla 
unit  l«sa  tha  following  year.  The  Boovar 
report  Is  full  of  similar  accounts  of  ofBca 
supplies  and  stores  of  one  kind  or  another 
bought  In  fantaaUo  amounu  Just  to  get 
rid  of  public  money. 

Was  there  ever  than  a  richer  field  for  the 
applicant  of  common  bualneas  prlnelplaaf 
Ara  thare  battar  man  to  apply  thoaa  prla- 
etplaa  than  man  with  tha  training  and  ba«k- 
iround  of  our  new  dafenaa  taaaf  That 
Mr.  WUk»  and  hta  aldaa  are  out  to  main 
a  showing  la  aueh  mattan  at  thli  ta  tmpttelt 
in  tha  raet  that  thay  have  baaa  raady  to 
■aerUtoa  ao  mueh  to  ba  altglMa  for  puMts 
■wvioa.    we  ahouM  all  shear  tham  on. 


(Frooi  tha  Waterbury  RapubUoaa) 

P*naMON  Laom  WnaoN,  Onn 

w   lx»-^s*va   New   Mm    Hot 

ViuoMAatai**  nt  ToauMevoN  Taut 

Ttmnnnon,  January  81 .— RspraaanUttve 

i*^  "^  PaTf»«OK  highly  pralaad  Charles 

K.  Wilson,  new  Secretary  of  Dafanaa.and  the 

other  men  from  big  bualnaaa  named  to  Gov 

emment  poaltlona  in  a  talk  hare  Saturday 

night.  ' 

RepreaenUtlve  Pamaoifa  addraaa  was 
the  high  light  of  the  victory  dinner  spon- 
sored by  tha  Republican  Town  Committee. 
Two  hundred  persons  attended  the  event  at 
the  YMCA.  Attorney  John  Mettllng  was 
toastm  aster. 

"The  new  Republican  administration  Is 
10  days  old  and  it  has  made  an  ausplcloxia 
beginning.  President  ESsenhower  and  his 
team  are  organising  the  great  crusade  which 
has  stirred  the  hopes  of  the  American  people. 

"When  I  say  that  the  beginning  of  tha 
new  administration  has  been  auspicious  I  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  getting  confirmation  for  tha 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  and  hU  chief  aldea. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  dUBcultles 
which  we  put  In  the  way  of  prominent  and 
successful  men  who  are  willing  to  enter  tha 
public  service  at  great  financial  sacrifice. 

"It  is  a  difficulty  which  does  not  present 
Itself  when  Oovernment  officials  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  dreamy  visionfu-ies,  State 
planners  and  social-economic  do-gooders. 
Such  men  who  have  too  long  been  permitted 
to  frame  "must"  legislation  and  boss  Govern- 
ment bureaus  have  for  the  most  part  little 
If  any  stake  In  our  traditional  free-enter- 
prise system,  and  that  may  well  be  why  they 
have  little  interest  in  that  system  and  ara 
eternally  trying  to  tinker  with  It  and  fall 
for  left-wing  bunkum  designed  to  eternally 
penalize  big  business  and  create  a  dead-level 
society." 

wn.aoN  la  oimucmr 

"Charles  E.  Wilson  Is  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  type.  Bo  are  the  men  whom  he  and 
General  Elsenhower  have  chosen  to  help 
them  in  the  great  Job  of  restoring  efficiency 
and  economy  in  public  affairs.  They  have 
held  Important  corporate  positions.  They 
have  been  successful  leaders  in  great  aflaln 
over  considerable  periods  of  time. 
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*7  would  partlcularty  Itte  to  eaU  to  yoiw 
attention  that  Harold  B.  Talbott.  who  taaa 
been  nnmlnat»Kl  for  the  post  of  Oawetaiy  at 
the  Air  Poroa.  la  an  outstanding  man  who 
will  add  graaUy  to  tha  Baantaower  team. 

"Sucoaaa  ot  tha  kind  which  they  have 
aehlevad  has  nuant  the  accumulation  ot 
large  holdings  ofwtock.  It  haa  meant  tholr 
participation  In  onrapany  bopuaaa.  And 
what  has  bean  aakad  of  theaa  men  la  that 
they  not  only  raUnqulah  poaltloos  paying 
salarlea  which  ara  sevaral  tlmea  the  aalarlea 
they  wlU  raoalva  aa  pubUe  "f»»<^Vt.  but  that 
they  dlvaat  thamsaloaa  of  atoek  »«**''1tnga  and 
other  prarogatlvas  which  rspraaank  In  Mr. 
WUson^i  caaa.  largo  lartunaa. 

"Tha  lagal  raqulramant  that  thay  abandon 
theaa  financial  latarsate  upon  taking  public 
oOea  was  wlaaly  eonealvad.  It  la  misaat  to 
rule  out  f avorltlam  In  tha  granting  ot  Oov- 
ernment oontraeta.  but  **«»*t14iT  what  it 
means  In  this  day  of  high  Incoma  taasa  and 
the  capital  galaa  levy  t«>ona  to  Mr.  WU- 
aonl  caaa.  ^  maha  hie  ilMiwg>itehed  aarv- 
loaa  available  to  the  asswlean  peopla  he  has 
had  ftrat  or  an  to  tokt  an  — otsaums  lalary  out 
and  leooad  to  pay  aa  esttssatod  tas  of  hua- 
drada  oT  thooaaada  ot  tfoUara  aa  a  eoaaa- 
quaaoa  of  aalllBg  tha  atoek  which  ha  haa  ac- 
cumulated  la  yean  of  asrviee  to  a  freat 

"l^at  ha  has  heaa  wOUac  to 

oaa  la  aedar  to  earva  tha  puhUo  geed 

to  tos  to  hi  the  hlghesl  Qt«er  o(  pa- 

A  eoMakry  aad  a  psrty  which  oaa 

daveStaa  Uhs  this  should  oouat 

hlfhly 


W 


m 


Saaato  and  ha  at  Srat 
tha  pUlng  ot  one  aaoreaeua  tonrinoa  oa  aa- 
other  in  order  to  aooapt  tha  Important  peat 
to  which  Ftartdant  ■Jaanhoasi  had  named 
him.  Senator  Tait  wanted  to  aotend  the  law 
in  hla  favor. 

"Thia  waa  not  dona  and  ahould  not  ba  dona 
in  consldaraUoa  of  aay  Individual  ease,  how- 
ever striking  tha  *— Tft  which  It  f  umlahaa. 
»it  tha  aplaoda  certainly  gave  ua  food  for 
thought.  If  a  auccaaaful  Amarloan  called  to 
aarva  his  country  should  not  anjoy  under  tha 
Income  tax  law  such  asampitoiw  as  would 
spare  him  heavy  Inroads  on  his  •<>nBniilattd 
fortxuia  aa  will  aa  on  hla  currant  — ^^twa 
power. 

"Certainly  wa  do  not  make  It  aaay  for  a 
man  of  Mr.  WUaonls  rank  and  others  of  great 
^bUlty  wfaoaa  reoorda  In  private  Industry  ara 
among  the  glorlea  of  our  free  antarprlaa  sya- 
tem.  to  place  their  proved  oompatanca  at  the 
aervlee  of  the  Psderal  Government. 

-What  do  we  expect  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
big- business  team  which  be  Is  bringing  Into 
the  Defense  Department?  We  expect  that  In 
a  sense  never  realiaed  before  the  business  of 
defending  our  country  wUl  become  businesa.'* 
on-  MOBB  worn  MOMrr 

•^e  expect  that  wa  wm  gat  subatantially 
more  for  the  billions  being  poxired  Into  the 
Job  of  defense.  There  Is  depreaalitgly  ample 
evidence  In  the  Hoover  report  that  every  bu- 
reau and  agency  in  the  Defense  Department 
and.  Indeed,  every  department  of  Oovern- 
ment,  has  been  run  by  a  wastefiil  adminis- 
tration under  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  with  an 
actual  premium  set  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  each  of  these  Uttle  branches  of  Oovern- 
ment can  spend  that  made  thalr  ranking  In 
the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  hierarchy  dependent 
on  the  nimiber  of  employees  which  each 
petty  bureaucrat  could  boast,  whether  there 
was  work  for  these  employees  to  do  (»  not. 

'"^e  8y«tem  has  been  the  exact  opposite  to 
that  which  applies  In  a  well-run  business 
where  coete  are  under  careful  acrutlny  and 
Where  manpower  Is  taUored  to  tha  job  to  ba 
done.  Mr.  WUson  and  his  asslstante  cant 
change  all  this  overnight. 

"Inevitably  they  will  rim  Into  ohatructiona. 
both  legal  and  political,  but  wa  know  that  In 


l^iWUam  wa  have  a  Bu  who  by  his  wtwia 
training  and  background  mwt  abhcr  tha 
esiravaganoaa  that  are  ao  prominent  in  tha 
Waahlngtan  acena  In  ginaral  and  in  the  De- 
fanaa  Department  particularly,  and  his  rec- 
ord Is  ona  of  sueceas  In  weeding  out  such 
"■"y*"  and  toaklng  a  dollar  do  a  dollar's 
worth  la  serving  hla  aoq>loyeni.  whether  they 
be  stockholders  of  a  great  ccrpcratlOB  or 
taimayers  of  tha  Government. 

*la  any  caaa.  let  us  think  of  the  WUson 
affair  not  as  an  episode  which  gave  mo- 
mentary pauae  to  Prealdant  Baanhower'a  an- 
llghtanad  plans  for  rcvltallalng  of  our  Gov- 
emment.  Let  \u  think  rather  of  what  It 
finally  dlaeloead  In  the  example  of  a  man— or 

to  Inolude  the  cases  at  his  chief  aaalstants 

of  atan  whoae  devotion  to  thalr  country  and 
wbeaa  faith  In  our  great  new  Prsaldent  led 
thaiB  to  voluntarily  glva  up  mora  In  tha  way 
of  hard  ddlan  and  canta  than  you  and  Z 
would  draam  of  acquiring  in  a  llfatlma. 

"Under  a  leader  who  InapU'cd  such  faith  aa 
this  under  a  united  party  aad  with  tha 
whelahaartad  aupport  of  tha  AmarieaB  paopla 
aU  «f  us  who  ara  UitarMtad  la  tha  Anerloaa 
way  aad  la  the  •treagthealag  of  America^ 
prtoo^aeat  poamoa  la  a  troubled  woiM  eea 
go  forward  with  Joy  aad  ooafldaaoe.** 


AmUmt  CMMftbt  PM 

BXTINSION  OP  rhearkb 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 
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IHB  BOOBS  or  BBPRBBBNTATIVBa 
Ifonday,  Febmory  19.  l$5i 

Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Western  World  \b  becoming  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  many  of  the  excesses  per- 
petrated from  time  to  time  1^  the  leaders 
of  (tie  Soviet  tlnion.  Such  excesses  are 
a  natural  and  Inevitable  accompaniment 
of  dictatorships.  By  the  very  nature  of 
their  usurped  auth<n1ty.  dictators  never 
can  relax;  their  retention  of  power,  their 
very  existence  depends  on  the  continued 
employment  of  the  same  unscrupulous 
methods  as  those  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  their  totalitarian 
power.  They  who  have  taken  the  sword 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  always  are 
in  danger  of  perishing  by  the  swprd. 

T)et  there  is  something  peculiarly 
eokt  blooded  and  shocking  in  the  latest 
demonstration  of  the  wwklng  of  Com- 
muxilst  totalitarianism  in  the  Soviet 
Unlba  Nine  outstanding  physicians, 
accilsed  of  accomplishing  the  deaths  of 
Soviet  political  and  military  leaders  as 
long  ago  as  4  to  7  years  and  of  having 
plotted  the  deaths  of  others,  now  lan- 
guish in  prison.  Shortly,  they  will  be 
brought  to  trial  of  which  the  outcome, 
as  is  usual  in  such  instances  tn  Com- 
munist countries,  undoubtedly  is  pre- 
detennined. 

The  injustice  and  unreason  in  this  Case 
is  not  less  manifest  because  of  the  re- 
ported confessions  of  these  unfortunate 
men.  The  obtaining  of  confessions  of 
guilt  by  izmocent  men  and  women,  as 
everyone  knows,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science  in  the  countries  controlled  from 
Afoscow.  But  the  arbitrary  fate  to  be 
inflicted  upon  9  doctors — 6  of  ^^om  are 
memben  of  the  Jewish  faith— is  only 
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symptomatic  of  a  ter-readdog  and  dl&- 
hoUeal  scheme  now  being  put  into  <H;>era- 
tion.  These  recent  arrests  in  Moscow  j 
are  imly  the  latest  phase  of  a  kmg-sim- 
metlng  anti-Semitic  campaign — a  cam- 
paign ^ilch  already  has  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Jewish  cultural  and  religious 
life  and  the  dimlnatlon  of  Jews  from 
the  higher  oOces  in  the  state.  Now  with 
tbe  arrest  of  the  nine  doctors  the  authors 
of  this  campaign  of  hate  and  viliflcatioa. 
which  came  into  the  op&x  at  the  tiqf*^^ 
of  the  Slansky  trial  In  Prague,  profen 
to  have  found  evidence  of  Jewish- Zionist 
machinations  aimed  at  the  safety  of  the 
Soviet  regime  and  concaved  and  direct- 
ed by  the  intelligence  aervloes  of  tha 
United  SUte^  and  Oreat  Britain. 
Iha  Sovtat  people— 

Screams  a  leading  Soviet  newspaper^ 
demand  atam  pualahmant  tor  tha  foul  mar* 
darara  who  hid  behind  tha  SMtska  of  dootoia 
la  order  to  perform  theb*  bssa  work. 

Aad  aoothar  oootlnues: 

MWWlUtlM 

of  the 

btttioa. 

n  li  not  dlfBottlt  to  dtseam  behind  thti 
mam  of  calumny  and  Invaetlve  the  on- 
yWPt  PurpoMB.  the  atfvanoement  oT 
pwaooal  fortunes,  the  oonfoundint  of 
oMmles  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  not 
least,  Indulgence  of  sadtetto  appetttag 
for  torture  and  extermination.  Theaa* 
thors  of  this  latest  Soviet  conspiracy  un** 
doubtedly  have  aimed,  through  trumped- 
up  charges  against  nhM  doctors  and  ac- 
cu»ttons  leveled  at  Jews  generally,  first 
to  bring  about  the  undoing  of  certain  of 
th^  own  colleagues,  rivals  In  the  strug« 
gle  for  power  wlthtai  the  Kremlin.  Some 
of  these  already  have  been  accused  of 
laxity  in  falling  to  solve  the  so-called 
murders  and  in  f  alUng  to  take  action 
against  unspecified  Jewish  saboteurs. 
But  bound  up  with  these  personal  mo- 
tl-ves  are  far-reaching  political  designs 
for  driving  wedges  into  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  By  Inaugurating  a  ma- 
jor campaign  against  the  Jews,  Soviet 
leaders  expect  to  curry  favor  with  tho 
Bast  Germans  and  to  embarrass  the 
Western  Allies  by  giving  ^icouragement 
to  neo-Nazis  in  the  West  Oetman  Re- 
pubUc.  By  denouncing  Zionists  every- 
where and  casting  slurs  at  Israel  as  a 
tool  of  American  and  British  imperialists 
and  warmongers,  they  expect  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  Western  powers  and 
the  Arab  States  and  to  bring  to  ruin 
plans  for  a  Middle  Bast  Defense  Organl- 
sati(XL  The  scheme  is  both  compr^ien- 
sive  and  fiendish.  It  contains  much 
that  is  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  the  kind  of  scheme  that 
is  most  difficult  to  combat. 

But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
underneath  the  political  structure  of  the 
scheme  Is  a  dastardly  plot  aimed  at  the 
very  lives  of  the  Jewish  people  who  have 
managed  to  survive  Russian  pogroms 
and  Nazi  extermination  camps  but  are 
still  trai^;>ed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  leaders  in  the  Kranlin  now  are  tak- 
ing up  where  Hitler  left  off  and  are  ap- 
PMling  to  hate  and  prejudice  wherever 
they  can  be  found  in  an  attempt  to  widen 
the  qihere  of  Soviet  influence.   Itlsnot 
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unlikely  that  again  the  Uhited  Nations 
may  be  faced  with  the  fact  of  genocide  in 
the  world. 

Probably  the  American  people  are  ex- 
pected to  be  horrified  at  this  prospect. 
This  anti- Jewish,  anti-2Uonist  campaign, 
after  all,  is  a  form  of  psychological  war- 
fare designed  to  impress  western  peoples 
and  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  non- 
Communist  countries  to  take  care  in 
their  dealings  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  As 
a  free  and  decent  people  we  cannot 
Afford  to  blink  at  such  forms  of  injustice. 
The  very  nature  of  our  institutions  de- 
mands that  we  place  terroristic  tactics 
in  their  true  light,  that  we  brand  them 
es  bestial  and  primitive,  that  they  be 
characterized  as  offenses  against  all 
mankind.  The  anti-Semitic  campaign 
now  vmder  way  may  well  be  taken  as 
another  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciples underl3ring  our  own  institutions — 
the  principles  by  which  free  peoples  live 
and  for  which  they  are  willing  freely  to 
die — in  Korea,  in  Indochina,  in  E^lrope. 
or  wherever  improvoked  q^  gression  may 
threaten  the  way  of  life  of  free  men.  In 
this  way  we  cannot  only  show  the  reviil- 
sion  of  a  civilized  people  at  imbridled 
depravity  but  also,  by  an  official  expres- 
sion of  attitude,  give  some  measure  of 
encouragement  to  the  millions  of  un- 
fortimates,  other  than  Jews,  caught  in 
Communist  toils  who  may  the  better  en- 
diure  their  trials  and  misfortimes  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

Therefore,  not  merely  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  people  now  in  jeopardy  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  nor  merely  on  behalf 
of  the  Jews  elsewhere  in  the  world,  but 
In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  free 
peoples  of  all  races  and  faiths,  I  wish  to 
introduce  the  following  resolution: 
HouM  Concurrent  Resolution  67 

Wbereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
SoTlet  SocUUst  Republics  consistently  has 
perpetrated  deeds  which  are  typical  of  to- 
talitarian communism  and  in  shocking  viola- 
tion of  fundamental  hiunan  rights  and  free- 
doms; and 

Whereas  the  most  recent  manifestation  of 
.the  operation  of  totalitarian  communism 
with  respect  to  fundamental  human  rights 
and  freedoms  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  the  arrest  and  detention  of  nine 
CBilnent  physicians  on  spiirlous  charges  of 
aocompliahlng  the  deaths  of  certain  military 
and  political  leaders  and  of  plotting  the 
deaths  of  other  persons;  and 

Whereas  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the 
Bine  physicians  is  only  one  incident  in  a 
planned  campaign  of  racial  and  religious 
persecution  undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
order  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  such 
government  and  to  prevent  the  achievement 
of  lasting  peace  in  a  world  of  freemen 
through  Instigation  of  race  hate  and  relig- 
ious prejudice;   and 

Whereas  it  would  be  contrary  to  American 
principles,  traditions,  and  institutions  for 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ignore  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of' 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  to  refrain  from 
expressing  disapproval  and  condemnation 
thereof:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  pirofound  disapproval 
and  utter  condemnation  of  (1)  the  out- 
rageous and  unjust  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics in  holding  for  trial,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tSMlona  obtained  under  duress,  nine  emi- 


nent physicians  In  that  ociintry  on  Bparlo\ia 
charges  of  accomplishing  the  deaths  of  cer- 
tain political  and  military  leaders  and  of 
plotting  the  deaths  of  other  persons  and  (3) 
all  similar  instances  of  political,  religious, 
and  racial  persecution  by  such  Government. 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  im- 
moral actions  by  such  Government  consti- 
tute distortion  of  truth  and  Justice,  dese- 
cration of  human  decency  and  Individual 
dignity,  persecution  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
religion  In  order  to  further  the  foreign  pol- 
icy and  widen  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  such 
Government,  violation  of  those  hvunan  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  which  are  re- 
affirmed in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  affront  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  a  menace 
to  the  achievement  of  lasting  peace  in  a  free 
world.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  issues  presented  by  this  resolution 
should  be  raised  by  the  United  States  either 
in  the  United  Nations  or  by  such  other  means 
as  may  be  most  appropriate.  The  President 
is  hereby  respectfiUly  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  meet  appropriate  to  give 
the  widest  possible  publicity  throughout  the 
world  to  the  contents  of  this  resolution. 


Hif  k  Brass  and  Hi{b  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  BCASSACHtTBRTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBENTATTVES 

Afonday.  February  16.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
well-written  editorial  "High  Brass  and 
High  Policy"  could  well  apply  to  some  of 
our  own  military  leaders,  both  in  retire- 
ment and  in  the  active  service,  as  this 
editorial  well  said: 

Soldiers  shoiild  stick  to  their  own  field 
and  leave  to  the  elected  officials  and  citi- 
zenry of  a  representative  democracy  the 
task  of  forming,  directing,  dlsciisslng.  and 
criticizing  high  policy.     It  is  safer  so. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Dally  Globe  of 
February  7.  1963) 

HHiB   BSASS   AND   HlOR    POLICT 

There  Is  one  stire-flre  way  in  wtUcb  to 
embroil  allies;  stoke  up  the  fires  of  mutual 
distrust  between  peoples  whom  tradition  and 
interest  c<Ul  upon  to  be  fjriends  and  uni^nifh 
disruptive  nationalisms.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  dubious  ends  is  to  per- 
mit high  military  officials  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  role  of  public  spokesmen  or 
critics  in  the  realms  of  high  policy  in  times 
of  stress. 

Here  in  our  own  country  we  have  had  re- 
peated— and  unfortunate— examples  of  this 
during  recent  years.  Only  a  year  or  two  past 
it  even  became  necessary  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Intervene  with  sharp 
reproof  when  some  of  our  warriors  casually 
undertook  to  usurp  an  authority  reserved  to 
the  civil  power  in  our  Government,  and  tell 
off  foreign  officers  and  cliancelleries  abroad 
on  lss\ies  of  policy. 

The  tradition  against  which  such  occa- 
sional rebellions  occur  Is  a  very  old  one  in 
our  history,  and  a  very  wise  one.  It  was 
established  by  an  American  whose  rectitude, 
vision,  and  deep  perception  of  the  abiding 
principles  of  free  government  never  per- 
mitted him,  even  at  a  moment  In  this  Na- 
tion's annals  when  the  civil  authority  was 
weak  and  sorely  divided,  to  challenge  either 
its  ascendancy  over  his  own  action  or  its 
orders — thoxigh  they  seemed  to  him  at  times 
to  multiply  the  burdens  he  bore  for  the 
cause  of  buman  liberty. 


No  one  who  bothers  to  read  Douglas  Ffee- 
man's  magnificent  life  of  George  Washington 
will  underestimate  the  temptations  to  power 
and  dictatorial  authority  presented  to  him. 
Many  around  him.  Including  some  of  the 
ablest  at  his  field  commanders,  scoffed  upon 
occasion  at  the  wrangling  and  cross  purpose^ 
manifest  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

They  did  not  risk  such  expressions  of  opin- 
ion more  than  once  In  his  presence.  His  def- 
erence to  the  Massachusetts  Leglslatiire.  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Boston,  was  but  the  counter- 
part of  his  steady  and  undevlatlng  recogni- 
tion of  the  superior  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress Itself.  One  of  the  finest  commanders 
in  our  history,  he  never  yielded  to  the 
whisper  of  egotism.  His  example  of  stead- 
fastness in  this  regard  set  a  pattern  which 
few  in  our  military  have  breached  since  and 
none  with  honor. 

With  this  lesson  In  mind,  it  Is  unUkely  that 
the  American  people  will  become  unduly  ruf- 
fied  at  the  unwise  remarks  uttered  by  Mar- 
shal Alphonse  Juln,  head  of  the  French  Army 
and  commander  of  ground  forces  on  the 
Continent  for  NATO.  M»'^*'»i  Juin  charges 
the  United  States  with  responsibility  for  the 
Russian  danger  In  Europe  and  suggests  that 
this  Nation  Intervened  twice  In  the  last  two 
wars  too  late. 

Marshal  Juln  is  an  excellent  soldier  with  a 
splendid  combat  record.  If  lie  appears  to 
rove  strangely  at  times  in  the  unfamiliar 
domains  of  policy,  displaying  the  while  a  cer- 
tain weakness  about  history,  contemplation 
of  the  freedom  France  enjoys  today  may 
yet  help  him  to  a  more  generoxis  understand- 
ing and  a  more  gracious  view  of  facta.  As  a 
spokesman  for  high  policy,  whether  for  his 
own  country  or  about  ours,  he  Is  distinctly 
out  of  order. 

The  British,  who  have  long  been  sticklers 
on  this  point  about  permitting  warriors  to 
barge  into  the  field  of  policy,  seem  to  have 
leas  trouble  than  we  or  the  French  in  such 
matters.  Perhaps  that  Is  because  their  gov- 
ernment reacts  instantly  to  any  such  intru- 
sion. Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  ventured  criticism  of 
his  government's  policy  In  a  public  speech, 
he  was  officially  reprimanded  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. A  month  ago.  the  sting  of  that  re- 
proof having  somewhat  diminished,  he  tried 
again.  Downing  Street  landed  upon  him  Ilk* 
an  avalanche  within  34  hours. 

Soldiers  should  stick  to  their  own  field  and 
leave  to  the  elected  ofliclals  and  cltlaenry  of 
a  representative  democracy  the  task  of  form- 
ing, directing  diecussing.  and  criticizing 
high  policy.    It  is  safer  so. 

Umclc  Doout. 


Memorialinaf  the  Congress  of  the  \}wk»A 
States  To  Approve  Lefislation  Graatmff 
Domestic  ProdMcrs  of  Gold  To  Sell 
Their  Product  io  the  Markets  of  th« 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  WXBXASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVBB 

Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd, 
I  include  the  following  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

There  is  much  wisdom  In  this  memo- 
rial for  it  points  out  how  we  are  being 
taken  by  the  other  countries  as  well  as 
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by  smugglers  who  find  the  exchange  of 
gold  a  very  lucrative  field.  An  ounce  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  is  worth  $35 
and  the  only  person  who  can  act  as 
wholesaler  is  Uncle  Sam.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  you  know,  is  the  oiUy  clearing- 
house and  it  is  limited  to  selling  gold 
only  to  legal  users.  Legal  users  has  been 
defined  as  dentists,  jewelers,  and  the  like, 
but  also  included  are  foreign  countries. 

On  the  surface,  this  appears  to  be  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business — it  is,  for 
the  United  States.  But  all  of  these  for- 
eign countries  which  purchase  gold  from 
us  are  not  restricted  by  the  same  laws  as 
we  are  and  private  individuals  can  and 
do  make  purchases  from  the  Government 
and  enter  the  black  market  which  pro- 
vides tremendous  profits  for  the  dealers. 
An  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  $35  at  Port 
Knox.  Take  that  same  ounce  of  gold 
across  the  ocean  azul  Immediately  the 
price  skjrrockets  to  anywhere  between 
$75  and  $120. 

The  only  way  our  Oovemment  can 
quit  the  role  of  the  fall  guy  is  by  allow- 
ing the  private  individual  enter  into  the 
market.  We  must  stop  this  tremendous 
waste.  I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of 
giving  $10  and  receiving  $5  value.  This 
Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  the  gold 
market  of  the  world. 

If  the  United  States  would  give  its  citi- 
zens the  same  privilege  other  people  of 
the  world  enjoy  regarding  the  gold  mar- 
ket. I  am  sure  this  10  for  5  exchange 
would  cease  and  many  of  the  mines  now 
closed  would  again  reopen  and  miners 
would  seek  new  fields  to  increase  gold 
production.  The  low  price  of  gold  has 
made  it  very  costly  to  mine  it.  Why 
should  anyone  be  asked  to  mine  gold 
when  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  what  it  cost  them  to  mine? 

I  feel  sure  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, should  return  one  of  oiu-  Nation's 
basic  rights  to  the  people.  During  the 
last  20  years  the  Government  has  been 
taking  away  these  rights,  one  of  which  is 
the  right  to  sell  gold  on  the  open  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  prices  which  prevail 
on  those  markets  without  restrictions  set 
up  by  the  Goverimient.  In  1933— the  be- 
ginning of  the  taking  away  of  the  Oov- 
emment from  the  people  and  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats — the 
Government  established  a  standard  price 
for  gold,  a  price  which  has  seen  no  "cost 
of  living"  raise.  Not  only  did  they  estab- 
lish a  standard  price  but  they  took  it 
away  from  the  private  Individual.  Each 
year  we  have  been  taken  for  an  increas- 
ing amoimt  in  the  gold  market  The 
only  way  we  can  stop  this  is  by  author- 
izing the  sale  of  gold  from  domestic 
mines  on  the  open  markets  without  any 
restrictions  and  order  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  coin  $10  gold  pieces  again. 
As  I  attempt  to  look  into  the  future  I  can 
see  that  within  the  next  2  years  this 
will  be  done. 

The  memorial  follows: 

MZMOtlALISINa  THX  CONOBXSS  OT  THI  UwrRD 

Statxs  To  Appkovx  Lmhslation  Authouz- 
iNo  THX  DoMKsnc  PBODOcxxa  or  OoLO  To 
Sell  thk  Psoouct  or  TKxa  Trffffnts  ur  trb 

Makkkts   or  TBC  WOBLO 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  39th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring 
herein).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  OMmorlaUaed  to  ap- 
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pr^ve  leglsIatioQ  authorlsittg  the  sale  of  gold 
from  domestic  mines  by  the  producers 
thereof  osx  the  open  markeU  of  the  world 
at  prices  which  prevail  on  those  markets 
without  further  restriction;  t>e  It  fin^her  ' 
Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btfttes  be  and  u  hereby  memorialized  to  In- 
vestigate the  reasons  for  present  restrictions 
upon  the  buying  and  selUng  of  gold  within 
and  without  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  which  privilege  is  denied 
citizens  of  thU  country  althotigh  extended 
to  citizens  of  other  countries,  with  no  appar- 
ent harmful  effects  upon  the  economics  of 
the  respective  countries  In  which  gold  Is 
aUowed  to  be  bought  and  sold  without  Gov- 
ernment restriction;  be  It  further 

*«»o*u«*d.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  investigate  and  determine  the  reasons 
why  the  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
consistently  sidetracked  the  issue  involved 
In  raising  the  price  of  gold  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  to  a  realistic  figure  commen- 
s\ir»te  with  the  costs  of  production  wltliin 
gold-producing  countries;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  he  and  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  take 
action  now  pending:  "Recoinage  of  the  $10 
gold  pieces";  be  it  further 

Sesolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  and 
Congressmen  representing  those  States  in 
which  gold  is  produced  either  as  a  primary 
product  or  as  a  byproduct  from  the  produc- 
Uoa  of  other  metels,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  with  the  additional 
ple«  directed  to  the  Chief  Executive  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  the 
obJ«cUve6  set  forth  In  this  joint  memorial. 

DAvm  A.  Ramil, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lb  Marms, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Oamaon  Aixorr. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Mnimrp  H.  Cxxsswxu., 

Secretary  of  the  SenaU. 
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Rissia  aad  ArgcBtina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  iciasissipn 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 


Btr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Hoifse  to  the  implications  involved  in 
the  recent  conference  between  Premier 
Stalin  and  the  new  Argentine  Ambassa- 
dor, Leopoldo  Bravo.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February 
15.  In  regard  to  this  same  subject: 
RirsSiA  AND  AaoKNTiNA — Stauk's  Rbckftiom 

or  Nkw  BirvoT  Tno  to  Polxct  or  Spuimfa 

WtST 

(By  Joseph  and  Luda  Newman) 
LoamoH. — Federlco  Cantonl,  a  bustling, 
bulbous  Argentine,  arrived  in  Moscow  in  the 
spring  of  1947  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tlon4  between  hlM  country  and  Russia  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
He  was  bubbling  with  grand  ideas  about  eco- 
nomlc  deals  with  Russia  when  we  met  him. 
To  advance  them,  he  brought  with  him  an 
entotirage  of  more  than  50  persons,  mitiripy 
the  Argentine  embassy  one  of  the  largest 
foreign  missions  in  Moacow. 

Within  a  few  weeks  he  discovered  some  of 
the  Shortcomings  of  Soviet  agriculture.    Be 


told  the  Russians  that  Argentina,  one  of 
the  great  meat  and  wheat  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  could  show  them  how  to 
fatten  their  lean  cattle.  Increase  the  poor 
mUk  output  of  their  covra.  and  improve  their 
wheat  crops.  He  volunteered  to  supply  them 
with  some  prize  Argentine  bulls  and  seed 
samples,  but  the  Russians  first  laughed  at 
him  and  then  ignored  him  altogether. 

After  several  months  of  exasperation.  Mr. 
Cantonl  concluded  tliat  his  mission  was 
hopeless,  and  he  withdrew  without  even  suc- 
ceeding in  arranging  a  courtesy  call  on  Pre- 
mier Stalin.  He  left  the  EmbMsy  In  the 
hands  of  his  first  secretary.  Leopoldo  Bravo, 
and  his  large  staff  steadUy  shrank  in  slz« 
imtll  it  was  reduced  to  iltUe  more  tluin  Mr. 
Bravo  himself. 

UTTLS  TO  DO 

As  charg«  d'affaires.  Mr.  Bravo's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  were  limited  largely 
to  arranging  the  release  and  repatriation  of 
two  Argentine  Embassy  oflOcials  who  wen 
caught  aboard  a  Soviet  plane  trjring  to  smug- 
gle two  Spanish  Republicans  out  of  Russia 
by  concealing  them  in  their  trunks. 

After  serving  at  another  poet.  Mr.  Bravo 
returned  to  Moscow  last  month  as  AFK^n- 
tlna's  new  Ambassador.  Tills  time  every- 
thing seemed  to  have  changed,  and  much  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone  he  was  Invited  to 
the  Kremlin  to  meet  Stalin — ^the  first  Latin- 
American  diplomat  to  be  given  this  distinc- 
tion. 

Later,  Mr.  Bravo  annoimced  tlutt  they  dis- 
cussed closer  economic  relations.  The  official 
Argentine  statement  also  referred  to  cultural 
Interchange  between  the  two  countries,  in- 
cluding a  visit  of  the  Soviet  ballet  company 
to  Argentina,  and  a  match  between  Ute 
Argentine  and  Soviet  football  teams  in 
Russia.  It  described  Stalin's  reception  of 
Mr.  Bravo  as  a  good-wiU  gesttire  to  ArgenUna 
and  an  indication  of  Soviet  interest  in  thm 
Improvement  of  relations  with  Latin  Azner- 
Ica  as  a  whole. 

Obviously  an  Important  change  had  oo- 
eurred  In  Kremlin  policy  during  the  6  yeara 
between  the  time  Mr.  Cantonl  arrived  in 
Moscow  and  tlie  time  tliat  hU  first  secretary 
returned  there  as  embassador,  it  can  ba 
traced  to  the  new  Soviet  tactics  which  Stalin 
indicated  in  a  series  of  economic  essays  pub- 
lished before  the  opening  of  the  recent  Oom^ 
munist  Party  Congress  in  Moscow. 

■OOMOMIC  WAZTAaX 

Previously  his  policy  was  limited  largely 
to  political  warfare  against  the  Western 
powers.  Now  his  tactics  are  being  extended 
to  economic  warfare  to  be  waged  by  Com- 
munist countries  against  major  capitalist 
countries  with  the  aim  of  weakening  the 
latter  by  cutting  in  on  tlMir  markets  *«mI 
encouraging  dissension  among  them. 

That  poUcy  is  to  await  internal  disintegra- 
tion of  the  capitalistic  states  and  to  avoid  a 
head-on  collision  with  them,  at  least  until 
they  have  become  so  weak  that  the  outcome 
would  be  certain  and  damage  to  Russia  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

That  is  an  old  idea  in  which  the  wish  la 
father  to  the  thought,  but  Stalin  is  apply- 
ing it  in  a  new  way  by  using  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Communist  countries,  not  simply 
for  selling  and  buying  goods  as  before  but 
for  prtwaoting  antagcmisms  among  capital- 
ist countries. 

TRB  ABCSMTINS  SOLB 

Ttiat  Is  where  Argentina  comes  in.  Argen- 
tina and  Soviet  goods,  as  a  whole,  are  com- 
petitive rather  than  complementary,  but 
Peron.  with  his  own  ambitions  and  hostlMty 
to  the  United  States,  is  Stalin's  logical 
choice  for  stimulating  economic  and  political 
friction  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Allied 
to  Peron.  who  is  strengthening  relations  with 
Chile,  Bolivia  and  other  Latin-Amertcaa 
countries,  Stalin  wiU  be  in  a  better  poaltlon 
to  bid  for  their  raw  materials  on  beltair  q( 
the  entire  Communist  world.  IB  eaetencft  'v 
gold  and  Industrtal^cbb^k 
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lit: 


\h 


BaTlBg  OTtabttahed  thto  turn  fttmt  !n  hla 
«ald  war  agfttnst  the  West,  Stalin  could  then 
join  PvroQ  in  enjoying  the  oooctcmatlon  of 
ttM  United  SUtea.  ■ 


The  Laic  Honorable  Roj  Woodniff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLET 

or  mcanuuf 

IN  THB  HOX7SS  OF  BKPRiiSE»TATTVBS 

Monday,  February  19,  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret  that 
I  learned  last  Thursday  of  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  who 
represented  Michigan's  Tenth  Congres- 
sional IMstrlct  for  34  years. 

It  was  never  my  prlrilege  to  have 
served  concurrently  with  Mr.  Woodruff 
in  Congress,  but  I  did  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  and  always  found  h'»p  to  be  a  kindly 
and  helpful  friend,  as  well  as  a  legislator 
much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

Although  a  native  of  Eaton  Rapids. 
Roy  Woodruff  came  to  my  home  town  of 
Owosso  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  type- 
setter on  the  Evening  Argiis.  of  Owosso. 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  daily  Ar- 
gus-Press. 

While  in  Owosso,  he  met  his  life  com- 
panltm,  the  former  Miss  Daisy  Pish,  of 
Owosso.  On  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens 
of  Owosso.  I  send  our  respectful  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Woodruff  as  well  as 
her  son  and  daughter  at  this  time  of 
their  great  loss. 

Also  whm  in  Owosso.  Mr.  Woodruff 
was  emirioyed  for  awhile  at  the  Owosso 
Manufacturing  Co..  at  the  time  when  my 
grandfather  was  president  of  that  or- 
ganization. Some  of  Roy's  old  friends, 
who  worked  side  by  side  with  him  making 
apple  and  egg  crates  in  those  days,  are 
still  living  in  Owosso  and  still  remember 
their  associations  with  him. 

Oae  of  his  old  workmates.  Mr.  Silas 
Campbell,  of  725  River  Street,  in  Owosso. 
has  described  Roy  Woodruff  as  "always 
rough  and  ready  but  a  very  Ukeable 
fellow."  Campbell  and  Woodruff  en- 
listed in  Company  G  of  Owosso.  33d 
Michigan  Regiment,  and  served  together 
as  corporals  throughout  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Today.  Campbell  re- 
calls that  they  were  the  only  members 
of  the  unit  that  owned  civilian  clothing. 
one  suit  which  they  shared  between 
them.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  regarded  by 
his  fellow  soldiers  as  an  outstanding 
Sharpshooter  and  also  a  fine  hAi?4>bftll 
player. 

At  that  time  Roy  Woodruff  taught 
boxing  and  entered  the  ring  on  several 
occasions  during  his  service  in  1898.  One 
of  his  most  famous  fights  was  at  Siboney. 
Cuba,  on  the  Fourth  of  Ju^  of  that  year. 
As  was  the  custom  then,  all  his  fights 
were  barehanded. 

When  Mr.  Woodniff  returned  from  the 
war,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a 
dentist  and  was  loaned  the  necessary 
money  by  Dr.  A.  Ia.  Arnold,  of  Owosso, 


father  of  one  of  our  leading  physicians 
today.  After  his  graduation  from  the 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine  this  loan 
was  repaid  at  the  earliest  moment  Dur- 
ing his  student  days,  according  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  he  smashed  the  col- 
lege record  by  extracting  32  teeth  in  less 
than  a  single  minute. 

Mr.  Woodruff's  later  career  in  Bay 
City  and  Washington  is  better  known 
to  all  of  us.  He  was  a  practicing  dentist 
from  1902  to  1912.  mayor  of  Bay  City 
from  1911  to  1913,  and  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket  in 
1912.  He  served  in  Congress  continu- 
ally since  1920.  after  time  out  for  mili- 
tary service  in  World  War  I.  An  inter- 
esting point  is  that  his  congressional 
successor.  Eltord  Cxdksbkrc,  also  came 
to  Washington  from  the  Bay  City  may- 
oralty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Owosso 
and  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  send  their  sympathy  to  our 
neighbors  of  Bay  City  and  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict. The  State  of  Michigan  is  proud 
of  the  long  and  honorable  representa- 
tion of  Roy  Woodruff  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  He  has  left  his  successor  with 
an  enviable  record  of  service  to  be  emu- 
lated. 


Federal  Barfe  Line  Sale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMTH 

or  mssiasim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPREBEMT ATTVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.     SMITH    of    Mississippi.      Mr. 

Speaker,   under  unanimous  consent,  I 

include  an  editorial  from  the  Memphis 

Commercial  Appeal  of  February  10. 1953 : 

FXDOUi.  Baxgi  Link  Balk 

Under  an  existing  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  Is  taking 
steps  to  liquidate  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  which  has  operated  the  Federal 
barge  lines  on  the  MisslBslppl  and  Warrior 
Rivers.  The  step  was  Inevitable,  and  the 
sooner  a  sale  or  lease  can  be  effected  under 
the  authorization's  terms,  the  better  those 
river  valleys  will  be  served. 

The  Federiil  barge  lines  have  long  since 
outlived  either  justification  or  usefulneaa 
and  either  the  Government  must  get  rid  ot 
them  or  undertake  the  modernization  of 
their  equipment  and  make  a  further  heavy 
Investment  oontrtry  to  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise  to  which  the  Elaenhower  admin- 
istration Is  committed. 

The  Federal  barge  lines  more  than  ful- 
filled their  original  piirpose  of  providing 
cheap  water  tran^x>rtatlon  and  Impetiia  to 
private  carriers  to  get  into  Inland  water- 
ways transportation.  For  a  long  time,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Federal  lines  did  what  most 
private  carriers  did  not  want  to  do — provide 
service  to  small  shippers  with  lees  ttuLf*  car- 
load, lees  than  bargeload  lots. 

Succeeding  Congresses  have  tried  to  find 
a  realistic  solution  to  Fedetta  barge-Une 
problems,  with  little  or  no  success.  In  the 
meantime,  the  floating  equipment  ot  tttm 
Unee— their  chief  assets — continued  to  de- 
teriorate through  lack  of  adequate  mainte- 
nance. What  had  once  been  a  proud  and 
helpful  public  enterprise  has  been  t'^^'ntrg 
more  and  more  a  marine  junkyard. 


Transportation  ^y  private  carriers  on  in- 
huid  waterways  has  weU  reached  a  point 
where  it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  river  valleys  without 
puMle  competition.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  bar^  lines  have  provided  a  type  of 
service  which  any  private  carrier  purchasing 
or  leasing  the  Federal  barge  lines  should  be 
required  to  carry  on. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Congress  wrote 
some  wise  restrictions  into  the  act  authoriz- 
ing disposition  of  the  public  water  carrier. 
One  prohibits  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  lines 
to  anyone  directly  <»  indirectly  connected 
with  any  railroad  carrier.  The  other  provi- 
sion requires  that  whoever  buys  or  lease* 
must  provide  continued  service  substantial- 
ly like  that  now  being  given  and  as  a  guar- 
anty must  put  up  a  performance  bond  or 
its  equivalent. 

Private  carriers  have  long  wanted  the  Fed- 
eral barge  lines  out  of  business,  and  here 
Is  an  opportimlty  to  get  what  they  wanted 
and  to  show  what  they  can  do.  The  pro- 
viso as  to  continued  service  In  a  sale  or  lease 
agreement  covers  the  matter  of  less  than 
bargeload.  That  Is  no  more  than  fair  and  a 
demand  the  shipping  public  has  a  right  to 
make.  for.  after  all,  the  channels  in  which 
private  carriers  are  operating  are  maintained 
at  heavy  tazpajrer  cost  and  the  navigation 
aids  which  are  provided  on  inland  water- 
ways are  provided  from  the  same  sourc*. 
That  entitles  river  /'r>mmnn>t.i^>^  ^q  y^  typM 
of  service  they  need. 


LiduuiiiaBS  Mark  Anmiversary  of  Lost 
Independenco 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  uxanoAm 
XN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans could  scarcely  imagine  observinf 
the  py>urth  of  July  under  circumstances 
in  which  American  independence  and 
freedom  had  become  only  a  memory. 
God  grant  that  Americans  will  never 
have  such  a  bitter  experience. 

Yet  there  Is  a  sobering  reminder  of 
what  can  happen  in  the  fact  that  today 
marks  just  such  a  tragedy  for  the  heroic 
people  of  Lithuania.  For  today  Is  the 
anniversary  of  an  independence  and 
freedom  they  no  longer  enjoy. 

It  was  on  February  16. 1918.  that  Lithu- 
ania became  an  independent  republic, 
free  after  123  years  of  Russian  domina- 
tion. This  newly  won  independence 
lasted  only  22  years.  Since  1940,  Lithu. 
ania  has  been  under  the  domination, 
in  turn,  of  Russia.  Nazi  Germany,  and 
now  again,  Russia. 

Today  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction have  cause  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  fate  of  kinfolk  in  the 
old  country.  They  are  all  too  aware  of 
the  Soviet  tactics  of  mass  murder,  forced 
labor,  collectivization,  and  planned  star- 
vation which  make  a  mockery  of  their 
Independence  Day.  And  yet  they  are 
also  aware  of  the  heroic,  secret  devotion 
of  these  people  to  freedom  and  their 
faith  that  someday  it  may  be  restored. 

For  Americans  there  is  one  source  of 
■atisfaction  la  this  nation's  sorry  posU 


war  record  of  betrayal  of  human  free- 
dom— ^the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  never  recognized  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  this  year.  Americans 
of  every  extraction  can  derive  further 
satisfaction  from  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower  to  seek 
congressional  repudiation  of  tocret  un- 
derstandings with  foreign  governments 
which  permitted  enslavement  of  free  and 
friendly  peoples. 

This  Is  assurance,  despite  follies  or 
blunders  of  past  leadership,  that  Ameri- 
cans are  still  true  and  firm  In  their  devo-  ( 
tion  to  independence  and  freedom  for  all 
nations  and  people*. 
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Sm  of  the  Velerau' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVE8 
Monday,  February  16,  19S3 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  new  Director  of  the  Budget. 
In  view  of  the  many  rumors  concerning 
the  absorption  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration by  some  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  I  believe  it  U  interesUzig 
and  important  to  read  these  letters: 
UwnsD  BtArwB 
HOont  or  RaraasasfraTiw, 
CoMmmB  OH  VtoouMs'  Avrans, 
Wa*Kinffton,  D.  C.  February  10,  1953. 
Mr.  JosBPH  N.  DooQB. 

iXreetor.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Wathington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  lU.  Dooob:  It  will  be  apprM;Ut«l  If 
you  can  arrange  to  teutlfy  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  ASalrs  on  Wednesday. 
February  18.  at  10  a.  ta.  Our  hearing  room 
to  856  in  the  Old  Houso  OflBce  Building. 

My  purpose  In  asklni;  you  to  appear  before 
the  committee  is  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  knowledge  on  thit  poeslble  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  As 
you  know,  there  have  been  many  reorgani- 
zation plans  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  the  past. 
In  addition.  I  luuleratdnd  that  at  least  three 
plans  have  been  presented  to  the  group  head- 
ed by  Ur.  Nelson  RockisfeUer.  The  Informa- 
tion which  you  have  on  the  subject  of  reor- 
ganization Is  of  vital  Interest  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  wlU  therefore  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated If  you  will  arrange  to  appev  before 
the  committee  on  the  date  Indicated. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  as  promptly 
aa  possible  whether  or  not  you  will  be  able 
to  appear  before  the  conunlttee  on  this  date? 
Sincerely  yours, 

biTH  Novasi  'BaaaA, 

CAairmaa. 

KmiUTiTa  Oywcs  or  th«  Paisumrr. 

BtTBBsv  or  TBz  BODoar, 
WoiMngton,  D.  C.  Felnuary  12,  1953. 
Hon.  Eon-H  Notnas  Roaias. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  VeterarW  Af' 

fairs.  Houae  of  Repreeentatives,  Waah- 

ington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dku  Ubs.  Boocm:  Thto  will  reply  to 

your  letter  of  February  10.  1963.  requesting 

that  I  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  on  Wednesday.  February  18.  at 
lOa,  m.,  on  tlie  subject  of  Veterans'  Admin, 
utratlon  reorganization. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  of  any  decree 
of  Veterans'  Administration  reorganlzaUon 
to  cooiplex  and  requires  careful  consideration 
by  the  new  admlntetratlon.  The  complexity 
of  the  problem  has  made  It  iTnpn.^i»^ift  ^ 
reach  any  conclusions  In  the  short  time  since 
January  20.  I  have  not  discussed  the  re- 
orgattlzatlon  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon 
with  Mr.  BockefeUer  or  with  members  of  hto 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Reorganization, 
and  I  am  unfamiliar  with  any  plans  which 
may  have  been  considered  by  the  committee 
•o  far  or  with  any  tentative  conclusions  the 
comailttee  may  have  reached  regardlns  the 
plan^. 

It  may  be  that  the  immedUte  Interest  of 
memlbers  of  your  committee  In  thto  matter  to 
■tlmuiated  by  rumors  that  the  RockefeUer 
oommlttee  to  oonalderlng  the  eUmination  of 
the  Veterans'  Admlntotratlon  and  the  trans- 
fer of  lU  functions  In  large  part  to  the 
Federal  Secxu-ity  Agency.  While  no  decision 
has  been  reached  regarding  either  the  fimda- 
mentato  or  the  details  of  any  form  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  organization.  I  have 
no  Information  which  suggests  that  the 
RockiBfeUer  committee  considers  the  absorp- 
tion ot  the  Veterans'  Administration  by  any 
other  agency  to  be  either  feaslbto  or  de- 
sirable. 

I  aftiall  be  happy  to  meet  with  yo\ir  oom- 
mittfe  to  discuss  the  organisation  of  the 
Veteitans'  Administration  after  the  vtews  of 
the  new  admlntotratlon  have  crystalllaed. 
For  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  my  appearance  before  ttxe 
comihlttee  on  the  18th  would  be  premature. 
BiDoaelj  yours, 

Joe.  If.  DoDOK.  Diregtor. 


Hovac  or         , 

(^OtaOTTB  OH  VRBUHS'   AfTABS. 

"Wathington,  D.  C.  February  19, 1953. 
Bon.  Joseph  u.  Dodok, 

i>trector.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

D«4«  Mk.  Dooos:  I  have  your  reply  erf  Feb- 
ruary 12  In  which  you  state  that  you  thinfc 
It  would  be  premature  for  you  to  appear 
before  the  committee  next  Wedneeday  to 
dismiss  the  subject  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Vteto^ns'  Administration. 

Of  coursei  I  shall  respect  yotir  conclusion, 
but  I  think  that  I  should  tell  you  of  my  real 
regret  over  your  inability  to  come  before  us 
at  thto  time.  It  to  most  reassuring  to  read 
your  statement  that  you  have  "no  Informa- 
tion which  suggests  that  the  RockefeUer 
committee  ccMUlders  the  abs<»ptlon  of  the 
Veterans'  Admlntotratlcm  by  any  other 
agency  to  be  either  feasible  or  desirable."  X 
hope  that  thto  decision  of  the  BockefeUer 
oommlttee  wlU  be  approved  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  admlntotratlon. 

Whito  I  woiUd  be  the  last  to  say  that  there 
were  not  many  things  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected In  the  Veterans'  Admlntotratlon.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  anyone  who  to  sin- 
cerely  Interested  In  seeing  that  the  Veterans' 
Admlntotratlon  to  placed  on  a  more  efficient 
basto  would  not  for  one  moment  consider 
transferring  Ito  operations  to  another 
agency.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  transfer 
would  not  result  In  any  Increased  efficiency, 
but  rather  would  simply  create  more  prob- 
lems with  which  the  veterans  and  the  Con- 
gress would  have  to  face. 

Again  expressing  my  regret  over  your  In- 
abUity  to  be  with  us  on  the  18th,  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  yotu:  appearance  before  the 
committee  to  discuss  the  problem  of  Vet- 
erans' Admlntotratlon  recMganlzatlon,  and  I 
shaU  count  upon  you  to  let  me  know  when 
you  think  It  wotUd  be  best  for  you  to  appear. 
Sincerely  youn, 

Bdith  Nomas  Roooui. 

Chairman, 
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Essay  ob  *^  Speak  fw  DoMcracy,"  by 
Robert  Davis,  of  Mani  Cooaty,  T.  H., 
Was  Natmul  Coatest  SpoBsored  by 
Ibe  NatiouJ  Assadatioa  of  RaAa  ami 
Televman  Maaaf  actarers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 


ATX  waoM  rawah 
IN  THE  HOD8S  OF  REPREBENTATTVEB 
Monday,  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinction  of  being  among  the  winners 
of  a  contest  in  which  close  to  a  million 
boys  and  girls  throughout  the  country 
have  participated  has  faUen  to  Robert 
Davie,  a  senior  at  Maui  High  School  at 
Hamakuapoko,  Bfaul,  In  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii. 

Robert  Davis  Is  17  years  old.  is  pres- 
ident of  the  student  body  of  Maui  High 
School,  and  is  a  straight  "A"  student. 
He  was  bom  in  Paia,  MauL  His  father. 
Emll  Davis,  has  been  in  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Ubby.  McNeU  b  Libby 
pineapple  cannery  for  many  years.  His 
mother  is  a  teacher  at  Haiku  school. 
He  has  been  active  in  church  and  Scout 
work  and,  according  to  the  principal  of 
his  school,  Mr.  W.  E.  Belt,  is  one  of  whom 
every  one  who  knows  him  is  very  proud. 

The  contest  in  which  he  was  one  erf  the 
winners  was  oooducted  by  the  Natlpnal 
Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Manufacturers  and  sponsored  In  the 
Island  of  Maui  by  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  Maui  News,  which 
operates  radio  station  KMVI. 

I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  text  of  Bobbys  talk  entitled 
"I  Speak  for  Democracy."  as  it  is  an 
Illustration  of  the  fine  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility in  which  young  citizens  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have  been  trained 
for  many  years. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  naturally  are 
proud  of  this  young  man  who  is  now 
visiting  in  Washington.  But  more  than 
that  they  are  proud  of  the  fine  system  al 
schools  and  way  of  living  that  has  pro- 
duced young  men  of  this  type. 

The  question  of  whether  Hawaii 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State  is  soon  to  come  before  the  House 
for  consideration.  Hearings  on  this 
legislation  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Possessions  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  February 
23  and  24.  I  am  sure  that  in  connection 
with  the  general  consideration  of  this 
subject  the  record  made  by  this  young 
man  will  prove  very  reassuring  to  those 
who  believe  Hawaii  has  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  this  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted.  I  include,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  extraneous  material  that  fol- 
lows: 

Iltom  the  Haul  (T.  H.)  News  of  February  7» 

19581 

lik.  Davxb  Ooas  To  WAsanniroir'* 

Paraphrasing  the  title  of  a  best  seller  at  a 

few  years  ago.  we  might  refer  to  Bobby  Davto* 

XorthooBlng  Journey  to  the  National  Capital 


Ml 
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m  "Ur.  DBTte  GoM  Tto  Wariitaigeon,**  and  tn 
■o  doing  w  wUl  vagor  tbat  lb*  pcnonable 
young  ttam  Blgh  senior  -win  cause  neaily  as 
Mg  a  sUr  under  the  Oapttad  dome  as  did 
James  Stewart  In  the  moTle  ▼eraton  of  the 
popular  BoveL 

Along  this  Uaa  of  eomment.  w  had  In- 
tended to  place  Bobby  In  an  ambassadorial 
setting  as  a  typical  reix^sentative  of  the 
youth  of  iit»  budding  4eth  State,  but 
Contemporary  Bay  OoU,  Sr..  of  the  Adver- 
tiser, beat  us  to  It.  and  did  it  so  impressively 
that  w«  will  refrain  from  further  comment  of 
our  own  and  give  you  Bdltcr  CoUIb  own  reac- 
tion to  Bobby's  achievement — after  saying 
that  Haul  Is  mighty  proud  of  our  young 
writer-orator  national  «h*»np  ^xM  sends  him 
off  on  his  great  adventure  In  the  full  coufl- 
denoe  that  Hawaii's  position  In  the  national 
sun  will  be  enhanced  by  his  going. 

Now  we  give  you  Ray  Call: 

"HAWAn's  TOtrTHrm.  AMBAaa&soa 

*niie  Congress,  sitting  In  Joint  session, 
gave  President  Dwlght  D.  Baenhower  thun- 
deroos  applause  when  the  President  said 
Hawaii  was  entitled  to  statehood  tn  time  to 
aOow  the  Territoyy  to  take  part  in  the  next 
eiectkiiia  in  1064. 

*^ery  soon  now  the  Congressmen  and  the 
President  himself  wUl  see  a  visitor  from  Ha- 
waii, an  exponent  of  statehood,  who  Is  not 
quite  18  years  old.  but  who  happens  to  be  a 
winner  of  a  national  contest  In  which  mote 
OuuB  1  million  high-school  studento  took 
part. 

"The  wtxmer.  who  has  been  awarded  a 
mainland  tour  and  a  trip  to  Washington. 
eonplete  with  a  visit  with  the  President,  la 
Bobert  Davis,  of  ICatiL  He  took  highest 
honors  tn  the  'Voice  of  Democracy*  radio 
script  and  oratorical  contest,  which  drew 
•ntrtes  from  all  the  States  and  Territariee. 

"It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  at  this  time 
an  Island  boy  shoiUd  be  the  1  of  4  out  of  a 
million  chosen  as  the  best  Interpreten  of 
democracy  In  the  Nation.  This  lad,  talking 
for  5  minutes,  compressed  into  a  capsule  his 
own  Interpretation  of  the  mcasngti  1  Speak 
for  Democracy.'  He  did  it  without  high- 
flown  phrases,  but  nationally  known  Jiidges. 
sitting  in  Washington  to  hear  the  transcrip- 
tion, decided  that  because  of  excellence  of 
his  English  imd  for  his  organization  and 
presentation  he  was  of  the  best  in  the  land. 

"Maul's  radio  station  KMVI,  the  Maul 
Publishing  C5o.,  and  the  Maui  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  sponsored  the  winning  en- 
try. T1»ey  and  aU  of  Hawaii  share  in  the 
gratification  at  the  outcome. 

"Wext  Monday,  when  he  leaves  tor  his 
earned  trip.  Robert  Davis,  of  Pauwela,  Maul, 
will  become  an  ambassador  to  the  whole 
hroad  continent,  which  soon  may  see  HawaU 
•s  sa  equal  partner  in  the  sisterhood  of 
StatM." 

[Text  of  radio  script  by  Bobby  Davis,  of  Maul. 
which  took,  first  place  in  national  competi- 
tion] *^ 

I  SrsAK  roB  DncocaacT 
(By  Bobby  Davis) 

It  was  on  a  Sunday.  It  started  out  like 
any  other  Simday,  I  guess.  I  got  up,  ate 
breakfast,  and  got  ready  for  church  Just  as 
1  liave  been  doing  on  Sundays  for  as  long  as 
I  can  remember.  Then  I  went  out  the  door 
into  the  most  glorious  morning  you  ever 
wanted  to  see.  The  sun  was  shining,  the 
birds  were  singing  and  ererything  was 
beautiful. 

I  dont  know,  maybe  Tm  Just  sentimental 
or  something  but  such  a  morning  always 
makes  me  start  to  think  and  become  aware 
off  the  things  around  me. 

Since  it  was  time  to  leave.  I  climbed  into 
Ba;^  dilapidated  model  A  Ford  and  as  I  stepped 


on  the  starter.  T  thought.  "Ooah.  rm  pretty 
lucky  to  own  this  car.  It  Isnt  m\ich  of  a 
car.  but  I  went  to  work  and  earned  the 
money  to  buy  It."  And.  you  know,  I  was 
free  to  do  that.  Nobody  told  me  that  I 
couldnt  work  where  I  chose.  Nobody  denied 
me  the  right  to  own  a  car.  Then  I  began  to 
think.  "I  wonder  what  tt  is  that  gives  me 
this  freedom — I  wonder." 

I  started  out  and  on  my  way  to  cbiirch  I 
met  Manuel  and  Ralph  in  Ralph's  Jeep.  I 
waved,  and  after  they  had  passed.  I  began 
to  think  al)out  them — you  know  how  you 
always  do  when  you  have  Just  met  someone 
you  know — and  I  remembered  that  Manuel 
was  a  Catholic  and  Ralph  was  a  Buddhist. 
And  here  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  Protestant 
ehinxh.  It  was  then  I  began  to  realise  what 
it  means  to  us  here  In  America  to  he  free  to 
worship  in  any  way  we  please  whenever  we 
please.  I  suddenly  fslt  personally  grateful 
to  those  early  American  settlers  who  came  to 
this  country  and  established  the  right  of  free 
worship.  Again  I  began  to  wonder — to  won- 
der what  it  is  that  those  early  settlers  gave 
us  which  in  turn  Insures  us  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  that  freedom  of  worahip  which 
they  fought  and  suffered  for. 

After  chtutrh.  as  we  stood  annmd  outside 
talking.  I  saw  many  people;  ordinary  people 
like  you  and  me.  But  this  morning  I  began 
to  ttiink  of  things  which  I  hadn't  paid  much 
attention  to  before.  Things  deeper  than  out- 
ward appearances. 

Over  there  wns  Mr.  Warner,  for  example. 
He  had  come  from  a  humble  background  and 
by  his  own  efforte  had  made  quite  a  success 
of  himself  In  local  business. 

Then  I  waved  to  Mr.  Itagawa.  He  had 
come  here  as  a  laborer  from  Japan  and  was 
now  a  successful  farmer. 

About  that  thne  Dick  hailed  me  to  tell  me 
the  news.  He  had  been  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship which  would  allow  him  to  continue  his 
education. 

And  you  know,  these  aren't  unusual  c^ses. 
Ttiey  are  envmpies  of  what  our  people  are 
able  to  aoc(Mnpliah  all  over  America.  For  the 
first  time  I  became  fully  aware  of  the  unlim- 
ited opportunities  we  have  of  making  a  suc- 
cess at  our  lives.  Again  I  wondered  what 
it  is  that  gives  us  all  this. 

Sunday  was  qiilte  a  busy  day  for  me  lie- 
cause  that  evening  I  went  to  a  meeting  of 
o\ir  church  young  people's  group.  At  the 
meeting  we  were  having  a  discussion  on 
American  Ooveroment,  past  and  present.  As 
we  talked  and  argxied.  I  could  see  that  here 
was  another  thing  that  we  have — the  right 
to  speak  freely.  As  the  discussion  prn^rnssotl. 
I  began  to  see  the  answer  to  what  I  had  been 
wondering  about  all  day.  It  dawned  on  me 
that  it  was  nothing  new  to  any  of  us  but  was 
something  that  I  was  Just  b^lnning  to  see 
In  a  new  light. 

We  talked  of  George  Washington,  Molly 
Plteher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— great  Americans  who  had  done  great 
things  for  a  common  ideal. 

We  mentioned  Mr.  Mltchel.  who  lost  a  leg 
on  Saipan,  and  Dice's  father  who  gave  his  life 
in  World  War  n,  and  Harry  Nelson,  who  only 
the  week  before  Iiad  been  listed  as  fTit—<T>g  in 
action  in  Korea.  Americans  like  you  and  me 
who  have  done  their  small  part  for  the  same 
great  ideal.  Yes.  then  I  saw  what  it  is  that 
gives  us  freedom  to  work,  worship,  and 
■peak — that  gives  us  opportunity  to  learn  and 
become  a  success.  Then  I  saw  what  that 
Ideal  is  that  so  many  Americans  have  fought, 
prayed,  and  died  for.  Yes,  I  knew  that  the 
answer  was  and  always  will  be.  Ood  willing, 
our  wonderful  heritage — democracy.  And  I 
realised  that  everything  that  had  happened 
to  me  that  day  had  truly  been  speaking  for 
democracy. 


Ibw  Ba&aa  EnteBte? 


KXTEHSLOU  OF  REIfARKB 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxjKois 

IN  THZ  HOUSS  OF  REPRSKNTATTVXS 

Monday.  February  16.  195i 

Mr.  MACK  of  nUnois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  minols  State 
Journal  of  February  IS.  1953: 
Nrw  Balkah  XMTMjrtm> 

Visits  by  Dwlght  Eisenhower  to  Korea  and 
John  Foster  Dulles  to  Vorope  have  resulted 
In  much  of  the  cold  war  news  t>eing  focused 
on  those  two  areas  in  recent  weeks.  Almost 
unnoticed  in  the  meantime  has  been  the 
progress  that  has  l>een  made  by  three  Balkan 

countries — Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia 

toward  forming  an  entente.  No  papers  have 
been  signed  yet,  but  taUu  between  the  three 
countries  have  beoome  mfore  and  more  tav- 
oraMe  of  late. 

Turkey  and  Oreeoe,  H  wlil  be  recalled,  al- 
ready are  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  And  Yugoslavia,  although  an 
independent  Communist  country,  has  been 
buUding  up  ite  defenses  against  RussU  with 
the  help  of  American  doUars.  However,  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  these 
Balkan  countries  would  help  strengthen  a 
weak  area  in  the  defense  line  against  »"— «fl. 
and  might  even  Influence  tlMlr  ist«Mhi  xack 
neighbors.  Iran.  Iraq,  and  Bgypt,  to  become 
more  adamant  for  their  own  protection 
against  Russia's  possible  future  eneroach- 
mente. 

Greece.  Turkey,  and  Tugoslsrvla  have  much 
In  common.  Their  euKinee,  religion,  and 
economic  activities  are  much  the  same.  An 
entente  to  Iceep  a  more  powerful  neighbor 
off  their  necks  would  be  a  natural  course  to 
follow  for  countries  with  such  common  In- 
tereste. 

Probably  some  Americans  wlU  look  askance 
at  the  idea  of  Yugoslarvla  becoming  more 
cloaely  linked  with  non-Communist  nations 
In  the  common  defense  effort  against  Rxissla 
and  her  satellites.  Yugoslavia  would  become 
almost  an  unofficial  member  of  NATO  If 
such  an  entente  were  formed,  since  sha 
would  be  In  alliance  with  two  NATO 
coiin  tries. 

Some  say,  for  Instanoe,  "Yugoslavia  is  Just 
as  totalitarian.  Just  as  sternly  communistic 
as  Soviet  Russia."  ThU  is  true,  but  it  also  la 
a  fact  that  Yugoslavia  Is  an  enemy  of  Russia. 
American  AmbcMsador  George  V.  Allen  stated 
recently  on  a  television  Interview  program 
that  the  breach  between  Russia  and  Yugo- 
slavia "is  as  broad  and  deep  as  any  breach 
could  be." 

There  Is  one  difference  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Russia  that  pute  them  on  entirely 
separate  planes.  Yugoslavia  Is  not  foment- 
ing  internal  subversion  in  other  countries  or 
carrying  on  a  propaganda  war  or  trying 
conquest  of  other  countries,  as  is  Russia. 
She  is  minding  her  own  business. 

For  these  reasons,  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection on  o\ir  part  toward  Yugoslavia  be- 
coming more  closely  Unked  with  NATO.  In 
fact,  to  discourage  friendly  relationships,  to 
discoxirage  commerce  with  Yugoslavia, 
might  lead  to  such  a  weakening  of  Yugo- 
slavia Uiat  she  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
Russia.  This  would  mean  16,700,000  moiw 
people  to  be  added  to  the  eoo.000,000  already 
gobbled  up  by  Ruasla  alnoe  World  War  IL 
President  Elsenhower  has  sworn  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  not  only  hold  the  line 
against  communism,  but  to  try  by  various 
ways  to  liberate  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  A  Balkan  entente  would  surely 
be  of  aid  to  that  strategy. 


How  Dafy  Cai  Boreaicrati  Gci7 

KXTXN8ION  OF  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  ucioeair 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE3ENTATIVEB 

Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
daffy  can  bureaucracy  and  bureaucrats 
get?    Here's  an  answer  that  is  a  "dllly": 

On  January  28.  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  published  a  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register  that  the  Depart- 
ment "is  considerinr  the  issuance  of 
United  States  staodiirds  for  cut  daf- 
fodils." 

The  column  and  one-half  notice  in- 
cludes this  gem: 

Standards  for  btinchlng:  (1)  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  eacli  bunch  shall  con- 
sist of  12  daffodiU  the  tlowers  of  which  are 
reasonably  uniform  In  slas  and  the  stems 
of  which  are  reaaonably  uniform  in  length. 
The  flowers  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the 
blossoms  form  a  fairly  cxmpaot  head  which 
has  a  flat  surface  across  the  back.  The 
stems  tfbaU  be  fairly  even  at  the  cut  end. 
Each  bunch  shall  be  held  intact  by  a  string, 
rubber  band  or  other  suitable  material 
placed  2  to  4  Inches  from  the  cut  mad  of  the 
•tema. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same. 
Signer  of  this  official  noUce  is  a  $13,000- 
a-year  bureaucrat 

Four  days  earlier,  the  same  agency 
published  a  notice  of  pending  prepara- 
I  tion  of  standards  for  dandelion  greens. 
I  Anyone  desiring  to  submit  "Vrltten 
data,  views,  or  arguments  for  consider- 
ations in  connection  with  the  proposed 
standards"  is  told  how  to  do  so.  Signer 
of  this  mass  of  bureaucratic  verbiage 
draws  $12,000  a  year. 

Daffodils  and  dandelion  greens.  Ob- 
viously the  new  administration's  cam- 
paign against  red  Uipe  and  red  tape 
spinners  hasnt  had  time  to  reach  the 
middle  echelons  of  bureaucracy — the 
daffodil  level,  so  to  speak. 
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Redaction  of  hcaat  Taxes 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHPREBENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  CXXDPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  voted  today  to  report 
the  Reed  bill— H.  R.  1. 

We  joined  with  the  majority  In  this 
action  at  this  time  because  we  favor  the 
earliest  possible  relief  for  the  individual 
income  taxpayer,  consistent  with  the 
Nation's  fiscal  stability  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Chairman  Rxkd  gives  assurance  that 
the  emergmey  excess  profits  tax  will  not 
be  renewed  upon  its  expiration  June  30. 
Obviously  it  would  be  unfair  to  continue 
beyond  that  date  the  personal  income 
tax  increase  imposed  in  1951.  The  Dem- 
ocrats oppose  any  policy  that  would  ben- 
efit big  business  at  tlie  expense  of  the 


average  taxpayer,  many  of  them  In  tbe 
loWer-income  brackets. 

We  do  not,  however,  favor  any  hasty 
pT;  Ill-considered  step,  and  therefore  at 
today's  executive  session  of  the  comaiiU 
teei  proposed: 

ftrst  That  public  hearings  be  held  on 
the  Reed  bill. 

Second.  That  the  Secretary  and  other 
officials  of  the  Treasury  be  invited  to  give 
their  views  to  the  committee  in  executive 
session,  and  then,  failing  that. 

Third.  That  the  committee  request 
and  await  a  report  from  the  Treasury 
Dqiartment  on  possible  effects  of  the  tax 
reduction  on  the  budget 

We  also  proposed: 

'tourth.  That  the  committee  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  until  it  can  receive  the 
position  and  views  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

BWth.  That  the  committee  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  biU  until  President  Eisen- 
hower has  presented  his  budget  to  Con- 
gress. 

All  of  these  motions,  proposing  to  fol- 
low the  usual  and  customary  procedure 
in  Consideration  of  major  tax  bills,  were 
voted  down  by  Republican  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Wairs 
and  Means  longer  than  any  other  mem- 
ber, 21  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
in  my  experience,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  history  of  the  c(munittee,  that 
public  hearings  were  not  held  at  some 
stage  on  a  major  tax  bill ;  that  represent- 
atives of  the  Treasury  Department  were 
not  heard  as  to  the  effects  of  a  major  tax 
bill  on  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury: and.  that  the  committee  did  not  at 
leatt  have  before  it  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's views  on  such  a  bill  or  the  budget 
estimates  of  the  adminlstratioa 

I  might  point  out  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  when  a  tax  bill  of  a  commit- 
tee member  is  before  the  committee,  not 
eveh  a  report  was  requested  from  the 
Treiasury  Department  on  the  Reed  bill. 

It  may  be  that  the  Treasury  oflOclals 
have  no  position  on  this  bill,  since  it  was 
reported  in  the  press  on  February  11, 
1958,  that  Treasury  officials  would 
neither  oppose  nor  support  the  Reed  bill. 
This  is  also  the  first  time  in  my  experl- 
encie  on  the  committee  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  had  no  opinion, 
either  for  or  against  a  major  tax  bill. 

The  Republicans  have  promised  that 
they  would  not  only  reduce  taxes,  but 
also  reduce  and  balance  the  budget. 
Chairman  Rxxd,  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  assured  us  that  his 
bill  can  be  enacted  and  the  budget  can 
stllJ  be  balanced.  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  10,  1953,  he  is  quoted 
as  laying.  "There  is  going  to  be  a  tax 
cut  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  balanced 
budget."  ' 

Tne  Republicans  have  brushed  aside 
the  budget  sent  to  Congress  by  President 
Truman  as  being  "fantastic"  and  a 
"phantom  budget"  That  budget  esti- 
mated that  under  present  tax  laws  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954.  revenue  receipts  will 
be  $68.7  union,  and  revenue  expendi- 
tures $78.6  biUlon,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$9.9  billion.  Chairman  Tasks,  of  the 
House  AppnK}riation8  Committee,  has  set 
a  reduction  goal  In  President  Trumian's 
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budget  of  $10  billion,  and  we  have  also 
been  assured  by  Speaker  MAktzn  that  "at 
the  proper  time,  the  new  administration 
will  submit  its  own  program  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  support  it." 

There  is  obvloudy  consid«*able  dis- 
agreement both  in  the  present  admin- 
istration and  among  Republican  con- 
gressional leaders  as  to  whether  <»■  not 
first  to  see  if  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget  or  to  reduce  taxes  before  know- 
ing just  what  the  revised  budget  expen- 
ditures may  be.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  February  2,  1953, 
President  Eisenhower,  in  referring  to  fu- 
ture fiscal  and  economic  policy,  stated: 

The  fitvt  cnder  of  business  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  annual  deficit.  •  •  •  Reduc- 
tion of  taxes  wUl  be  justllled  only  as  «• 
Aow  we  can  succeed  In  bringing  the  budget 
under  control.  •  •  •  Until  we  can  deter- 
mine  the  extent  to  which  expenditures  can 
be  reduced,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reduce 
our  revenues. 

In  view  of  the  assurances  of  the  Re- 
publicans that  they  can  reduce  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  taxes,  which  assurances  seem  to 
be  eonflrmed  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  follow  the  usual 
procedure  on  the  Reed  bill,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  felt  that  as  req;>onsible 
men  the  Republicans  do  have  in  mind 
scHne  means  of  achieving  their  stated 
purposes. 

In  addition,  the  excess  profits  tax 
imposed  on  the  excessive  prc^ts  of  cor- 
porations arising  out  of  the  present 
emergency  expires  on  June  30, 1953,  and 
Chairman  Rxbd  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  it  will  not  be  extended. 

In  the  light  of  these  assurances  and 
the  expiration  of  the  excess  profits  tax, 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  individual  income  tax- 
payers of  the  country  were  entitled  to 
tax  relief  also  effective  June  30.  1953. 
instead  of  December  31,  1953.  as  already 
provided  for  in  existing  law. 


Thirty  Million  Dollart  for  the  Promotioa 
ef  COTuniuism  m  Yoresiavia— Hew 
FooUsh  Can  We  Bc7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMsnt 
DT  THE  House  OP  RBPREBENTATXVS8 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.G^peak- 
er,  last  week  the  International  Bank  an- 
nounced that  it  had  granted  a  $30  mil- 
lion loan  to  the  Ccnnmunist  government 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  inconsistency  of  our 
crusade  against  communism  is  evidenced 
by  this  act.  It  is  unreasonaUe  and  the 
people  want  to  know  why  this  can  pos- 
sibly be,  while  our  sons  are  dying  in 
Korea  and  the  American  taxpayer  is 
bleeding  to  death  trying  to  sustain  the 
war  against  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  amount  of  excuses  nor 
rationalizing  can  justify  the  Inconsistent 
attitude  of  our  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter of  supporting  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Tito.  There  are  American  citi- 
zens whose  roots  are  deep  in  Yugoslavia 
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ftnd  who  know  more  about  the  sltitation 
there  than  does  our  State  Department  or 
our  international  bankers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  letter  by  one  Slobodan 
M.  Draxkovich.  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  1.  1953.  I 
am  also  including  another  letter  by  Mr. 
Draskovich  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  February  3, 
1953.  entitled  "Tito's  New  Constitution" : 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  January  1. 
19S3] 

TtTO   jam   CoMmnnsM:  Wist   Saio   To   Bk 

UNDBI   DKLUnOMS  AS  TO  YxroOSLAV   liKAOm'S 

Ai'riiuuB 
To  the  KirroB  or  rta  Nkw  Yoax  Tncxs: 

Tour  editorial.  Tito's  Tantr\im«.  raises 
some  fundamental  questions  regarding  the 
relations  between  the  free  world  and  Com- 
munist regimes.  One  can  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  your  denouncing  Tito's  Insolence 
••  well  as  the  lack  of  substance  of  his  "other 
outcome."  since  Tito  has  no  other  place  to 
go  but  to  return  to  the  Kremlin  If  he  breaks 
with  the  West. 

However,  Tito's  insolence,  threats  and 
blackmail  are  nothing  new  in  his  behavior. 
Bis  propaganda  doiring  the  war,  which 
braeenly  invented  battles  against  the  Nasi 
invader  or  claimed  Chetnik  victories  as 
Communist  achievement,  his  Judicial  mtir- 
der  of  Oen.  Drasa  MlSailovich,  the  gallant 
Serbian  war  leader,  his  shooting  down  of 
unarmed  American  airplanes,  his  ruthless 
Commimist  policy  following  the  loftiest 
Jelfersonian  war  promises,  bis  cynical  state- 
mMita  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  West, 
but  Is  using  its  aid  to  build  socialism — all 
this  goes  to  demonstrate  clearly  his  Commu- 
nist consistency.  Like  Stalin,  he  does  not 
conceal  his  alms,  but  annoimces  what  he  Is 
up  to  and  acts  accordingly. 

Tito  always  acted  as  If  he  were  more  neces- 
sary to  the  West  than  the  West  is  necessary 
to  him.  In  this  he  was  encoxnraged  by  a 
considerable  pc^t  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  West,  which  confused  the  calculated  risk 
policy  of  aiding  a  Communist  government 
•■  a  potential  ally  against  communism, 
with  an  approval  of  a  Communist  regime. 
(Only  a  few  weeks  Ago  two  Belgian  Social 
Democratic  leaders  praised  Tito's  regime  as 
^  an  example  to  be  followed  by  the  West.) 
Thus  a  change  of  Tito  and  his  regime 
cannot  be  expected.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
change  of  the  West's  attltiide  toward  Tito 
and  his  Communist  regime.  Tito's  regime 
not  only  Is.  like  any  Communist  regime,  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  the  West,  but 
Is,  before  anything  else,  hostile  to  its  own 
people,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  cannot 
be  a  bulwark  to  any  Soviet  advance  to  the 
Adriatic  or  anywhere  else. 

Tito's  policy  toward  the  West  has  alwasrs 
been  and  is  today  communistic.  The  West, 
however,  is  still  acting  under  several  dan- 
gerovis  delusioWs.  The  first  is  that  the  West 
and  Communist  Yugoslavia  are  equally 
Jeopardized  by  the  Soviets,  and  thus  linked 
by  some  sacred  antl-Bolshevlk  solidarity. 
The  second  is  that  Tito's  army,  whose  bulk 
is  composed  of  people  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  fighting  for  freedom,  will  fight  for 
Tito.  1.  e.,  for  their  own  enslavement.  The 
third  la  that  Communists  in  Yugoslavia,  who 
hold  the  key  positions  in  the  army,  will  fight 
against  Conununlsts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Only  by  discarding  these  delusions  can 
the  attitude  of  the  West  toward  Tito  be- 
come as  democratically  realistic  as  Tito's 
attitude  toward  the  West  Is  communlstlcally 
realistic. 

SLOBODAIT  M.  DBASXOVICa. 

JacxsoM  Bbobts,  N.  Y.. 

December  26,  1952. 


(Ftom  the   New  York  Berald  Trlbime  of 
February  3,  19531 

TITO'S  Nrw  CoNSTiTtrnoN:  It  Is  Callxd  F^ial 

Fakxwsu.  to  Dimocsact 
To  the  New  York  Hbxau>  Tkibtthx: 

Yo\ir  editorial  "President  Tito"  (January 
16).  seems  to  approve  of  the  constitutional 
reform  in  Communist  Yugoslavia  as  a  step 
toward  the  democratization  of  its  regime, 
and  to  be  critical  only  of  its  modest  extent. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  present  a  different  In- 
terpretation. 

Conununlsts  do  not  believe  in  constitu- 
tions. Modem  constitutions  proclaim  and 
safeguard  Individual  rights,  protect  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  abuse  of  government  power. 
Communists  do  not  believe  In  the  Individual 
and  his  rights.  According  to  Marx.  Bngels. 
and  Lenin  (and  Stalin,  naturally),  the  state 
is  nothing  but  an  Instrument  of  class  op- 
pression. The  Communist  state  Is  only  an 
Instrument  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  work- 
ing class,  that  Is,  Communist  Party.  If  the 
Soviet  constitution  of  1936  was  very  demo- 
cratic. It  is  Jiist  because  nobody  ever  intended 
to  apply  it  and  never  did. 

Tito  claims  to  have  done  something  un- 
precedented in  history  by,  allegedly,  giving 
the  power  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Facts,  however,  show  the  contrary.  Tito's 
new  constitution  is  really  unique,  but  only 
insofar  as  It  breaks  an  almost  200-year-old 
tradition  of  tripartite  division  of  govern- 
ment power — legislative,  executive.  Judicial. 
Under  the  pretense  of  giving  power  to  the 
people,  a  merger  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  has  been  carried  out.  which  de- 
stroys even  the  last  remnants  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  legislature. 

Another  Important  Innovation  of  Tito's 
constitution  Is  that  the  power  doee  not  (even 
on  paper)  belong  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
"working  people"  (art.  3) .  This  narrowing  of 
the  basis  of  sovereignty  from  people  to  work- 
ing people  Is  typically  communistic.  Mao 
Tse-tung,  the  Red  dictator  of  China,  de- 
fines "the  people's  democratic  dictatorship" 
as  a  combination  of  democracy  for  "the  work- 
ing people"  and  dictatorship  for  the  "re- 
actionaries." 

Tito's  claim  that  the  new  constitutional 
law  gives  the  power  to  the  people  is  con- 
trary not  only  to  facts  but  to  the  publicly 
expressed  and  avowed  Intentions  of  the  law 
and  Its  makers. 

No,  those  same  people,  who  have  held  un- 
limited power  before  the  Kremlln-Tlto  rift, 
after  the  Kremlln-'nto  rift,  and  who  are 
keeping  the  monopoly  of  power  now  after  the 
"historical  change" — are  not  makng  Y\igo- 
slavia  more  democratic.  On  the  contrary,  the 
new  constitutional  law  in  Yugoslavia  Is  a 
final  farewell  to  democracy.  It  does  not  give 
any  rights  and  power  to  the  people.  It  serves 
only  to  tighten  the  grip  of  Tito's  regime  over 
the  country  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  com- 
munism. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Dkasxovich. 
Chicago.  Iix..  January  30, 19S3. 


A  WroBf-Way  Selectire  Serrice  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

or  WIST  vzBaiKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  CoNGRkssioNAL  Record,  I  include 
an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  J.  Malcolm 
Johnston,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Moru-oe  Watchman.  Union.  W.  Va..  which 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Monroe 
Watchman  on  February  5,  1953: 


A  Wsoitq-Wat  Sblscttvs  Szsticb  Si 

The  Selective  Service  System,  restored  to 
power  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
has  for  nearly  3  years  been  accepted  generally^ 
by  the  Nation,  without  severe  criticism,  as' 
a  necessary  evil.  But  at  least  two  of  Ita 
recent  edicts — perhaps  others — seem  so  con- 
trary to  the  public  good  that  their  adoption, 
effective  for  1963,  is  a  serious  cause  for  public 
alarm. 

It  would  appear  that  the  System's  head  In 
Washington  has  surrendered  entirely  to  the 
military's  mania  for  manpower.  Numbers 
alone  seem  the  objective,  regardless  of  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  xise  of  the  young  men 
available. 

One  of  these  new  rules  pertains  to  th« 
various  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  main- 
tained at  many  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  Nation.  These  BOTC's  were  most 
essential  during  World  War  n  and  have  been 
since.  The  need  for  a  steady  flow  of  trained 
Reserve  officers  will  become  far  more  urgent 
should  the  country  find  Itself  in  the  mael- 
strom of  a  war  with  Russia. 

Yet  the  Selective  Service  System  Is  now 
taking  the  greater  part  of  this  olBcer  mate- 
rial and  making  it  into  privates.  There  was 
never  a  more  senseless  wsstage  of  manpower. 

In  brief,  its  new  rule  provides  that  no 
young  man  shall  complete  an  ROTC  course 
unless  he  has  been  graduated  from  a  higlk 
school  before  the  age  of  18  years.  Brains, 
ability,  qualities  of  leadership  ztow  are  given 
no  consideration. 

The  age  deadline  alone  counts.  At  the  f«« 
of  20,  freshmen  and  sophomores  In  t:.  ^ 
ROTC's  are  pulled  out  of  college  and  popped 
into  the  Army  as  privates. 

Surely  ordinary  horse  sense  dictates  that 
a  yoimg  man  doing  satisfactory  work  (In 
some  cases  even  brilliant  work)  in  a  college 
and  in  lU  ROTC  should  be  permitted  to 
graduate,  regardless  of  the  fetish  of  age.  Bs 
would  then  do  his  stint  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  same  as  every  other  young  man  physi- 
cally able,  and  he  would  be  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  Oovemment. 

Already  West  Virginia  University  has  an- 
nounced that  during  the  month  of  January 
31  students  have  been  withdrawn  for  mUltary 
service.  Inevitably  this  rule  will  dry  up  the 
ROTC's  In  the  short  time  of  a  year  or  two. 
and  force  their  abandonment  by  many  in* 
stltutions. 

The  other  edict  of  the  manpower  dictator 
In  Washington  will  soon  destroy  the  National 
Guard  divisions  as  an  effective  fighting  Re- 
serve. The  National  Guard  is  presumed  to 
provide  a  trained  and  organized  Reserve  upon 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  call  in 
case  of  war.  Its  divisions  were  so  used 
din-lng  both  world  wars  with  excellent  re- 
sults. No  one  knows  the  day  or  the  hour 
they  may  be  needed  again. 

It  is  folly  to  scrap  three  divisions  of  this 
trained  Reserve,  already  In  existence  and 
available,  to  set  up  1  new  dlvUlon  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
selective  service  is  now  doing. 

The  ney  rule  Is  that  every  man  in  the 
National  Guard  Is  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Army  at  the  age  of  30  xmless  be  has  had  a 
minimum  of  1^  to  a  years  in  the  Otuud. 
Only  the  men  with  this  longer  service, 
largely  the  petty  officers,  are  deferred  and 
these  valuable  Reserve  units  are  being  re- 
duced to  mere  skeleton  forces. 

Already  the  National  Guard  units,  almost 
without  exception,  are  under  strength.  For 
instance,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Beck- 
ley  unit  said,  "There  is  little  incentive  for 
men  above  that  age  (18^)  to  enlist  in  the 
Guard.  A  man  can  see  little  advantage  in 
enlisting  in  the  Guard  when  he  knows  hs 
will  later  be  inducted." 

Also  the  commanding  officer  at  Clifton 
Forge,  seeking  new  recruits,  laments.  "Ths 
local  units  have  many  vacancies  now  be- 
cause of  personnel  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces." 
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The  public  Interest  diimands  fbmt  the  Ha- 
tlonal  Guard  divisions  be  maintained  at 
certainly  not  lees  than  7S  to  60  percent  of 
full  strength.  Any  drop  below  these  figures 
makes  them  of  little  or  no  ralus  as  a  trained 
Beeerve. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  Sslaetive  Servlos 
System  Is  to  strengthen  tlis  Nation.  Wben 
its  policies  actually  wealcen  the  Nation,  it  is 
time  for  a  careful  study  of  the  System  by 
appropriate  oommfttess  •ot  the  Congre«  wl% 
the  view  of  i^actng  nvtrletlve  legislation 
around  the  military's  madness  for  man- 
poi 


Unccrteiaty  ol  Fate«  •!  VtteraBi'  Ad- 
minbtratioD  Meifical  Pn^iram  Dcstroy- 
iBf  Hwmk  of  HoqHtal  PctmbmI 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or  nxxMou 
IN  TBS  BOUBB  OT  BEPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday,  February  16,  li53 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  from  the  direc- 
tor of  rehabilitation.  Department  of  Il- 
linois, the  American  Legion,  ccmceming 
the  seriousness  of  the  curtailment  of 
medical  facilities  for  veterans  due  to  lack 
of  appropriations: 

TKB  AicaacAir  Ltnoir. 

DsPASTMnrr  or  iLLxnaa, 
CMeago.  lU^  February  11,  195i. 
Hon.  ICxLvnc  Paicc. 

House  Otflce  BuUdiny, 

WasMnffton.  D.  O. 

Mr  DiAS  ICKLTm:  81nc«  I  wrote  you  last 
fall  with  reference  to  ths  cut  in  the  VA 
budget,  there  has  been  a  general  deteriora- 
tion in  both  the  quantity  and  the  quaUty  of 
medical  service  being  made  available  for  vet- 
erans. This  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  funds, 
but  in  a  large  meas\ire  it  is  due  to  the  let- 
down of  the  morale  of  the  hospital  personnel 
caused  by  the  xmcertainty  of  ths  future  of 
the  VA  medical  program. 

General  Gray's  report  of  December  31, 1952, 
accounts  for  1,483.000  additional  veterans 
who  have  been  discharged  since  June  25, 1950. 
Many  of  these  veterans  require  or  will  need 
hospital  treatment  in  the  future.  Bis  re- 
port Indicates  that  there  are  now  4,000  of 
theee  veterans  In  VA  hospital  beds;  and.  in 
spite  of  this,  his  report  also  indicates  that 
we  have  8,000  fewer  veterans  in  ths  hospitals 
than  on  November  30,  1952. 

Our  Immediate  concern  is  caused  by  the 
recent  proclamation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  which  apparently  halts  the  construc- 
tion of  new  hospitals  already  authorised 
and  the  curtailment  of  further  repairs  or 
expansion  of  existing  facilities.  If  this  poUcy 
U  not  rescinded,  the  waiting  list  of  21.000 
as  of  December  81  will  be  Increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  Budget  pro- 
nouncement is  the  order  freesing  present 
personnel  and  prohibiting  the  hiring  of 
personnel  to  fill  existing  vacancies  within 
the  approved  tables.  If  this  order  Is  not 
liberalized  It  will  lead  to  chaoe  at  the  hos- 
pital level  and  may  result  in  neglect  and 
death  among  the  veterans  because  of  lack 
of  hospital  persoiuiel.  The  present  economic 
condition  makes  it  very  dUBctilt  for  the 
managers  to  hold  the  present  personnel 
because  of  better  employment  opportunities 
on  the  outside.  If  the  managn'  cannot  fill 
vacancies  some  hospitaU  will  be  under- 
staffed to  the  point  that  good  medicine 
cannot  be  given. 


I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  encloring  copy 
ct  m  letter  addressed  to  General  Gray  on  Jan- 
yy  **y  Mr.  T.  O.  Kraabel.  our  national  di- 
rector of  rehabUiUtloQ.  which  clearly  out- 
lines our  position  on  this  general  subject. 
I  sapure  you  that  we  of  Illinois  concur 
in  the  presentation  nuule  by  ovu-  national 
director. 

Boplng  to  see  you  and  break  bread  with 
you  OD  March  8. 
I    Respeetfxaiy. 
I  Za.  R.  BScmnKMr, 

MHreetor  of  XetiabilUatUm. 

'  jAirvAST  8,  1958. 

DkAB  Gknoul  Gkat:  There  are  presented 
herevrith  copies  of  several  resolutions  which 
refiect  the  attitude  of  the  American  Legion 
in  resi>ect  to  the  curtailment  of  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  VA  medical  and  hos- 
pital services;  and  with  reference  to  the 
need  for  stabilization  and  adequacy  of  funds 
and  personnel  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  carry  on  the  business  assigned  it  by 
Congress. 

These  resoluUons  are  Noe.  193.  272,  404,  578, 
considered  and  approved  by  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  held  at 
New  York  City  August  2&-28,  1952;  and  Reso- 
lutipn  25.  approved  by  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Legion  at 
its  meeting  in  Indianapolis  October  10-12, 
1952. 

Ws  might  add  that  we  have  furnished  Ad- 
miral Dennlson  of  the  White  Bouse  Staff 
with  copies  of  NSC  Resolution  25.  and  have 
excl^nged  correspondence  with  him  on  the 
purpart  of  ths  mandate.  As  may  be  sur- 
mlsM.  he  does  not  go  along  with  the  figures 
anpjloyed  in  the  resolution  and  his  reaction 
appears  to  be  one  of  disagreement. 

Under  date  of  November  17,  1952,  National 
Conunander  Lewis  K.  Gough  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Dodge,  the 
Bu<%et  Director -designate  xinder  President- 
elect Elsenhower.  The  national  commander 
did  hot  attempt  to  spell  out  the  specific  re- 
quirements as  to  additional  funds  to  carry  on 
the  medical  and  hospital  program  for  vet- 
erai^,  but  he  did  urge  this  new  official's  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  tot^  problem  to  the 
end  that  supplemental  provision  may  be 
made  for  the  bt^ance  of  fiscal  year  1953  by 
the  83d  Congress. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Commission  or  its 
staff  to  pose  as  analysts  and  experts  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  may  be  required  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
several  programs.  However,  the  organization 
does  have  trained  and  experienced  service 
officers  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  an  alert 
field  service,  and  well-lnfcrmed  members  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Commission  who 
see  and  experience  the  effect  of  reduced  ap- 
propriations upon  services  to  veterans.  The 
above  resolutions,  coming  from  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Commission  itself,  are 
expressive  of  what  our  colleagues  have  seen 
as  the  result  of  reduced  appropriations.  It 
would  seem  that,  as  the  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  the  past  3  at  3  years,  elements 
within  the  Government,  principally  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  have  endeavored  to  con- 
tract the  number  to  be  served  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  through  the  means  ci 
shutting  off  the  supply  of  funds.  If  that 
should  continue  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  insofar  as  the  veterans'  hospi- 
talisation program  is  concerned,  then  any 
argument  for  additional  funds,  personnel, 
and  beds  will  fall  upon  less  than  sympa- 
thetic ears. 

At  every  hand,  through  the  channels  at 
organized  medicine,  commentators,  colum- 
nists, editorials,  citizens  groups,  and  other 
medi^  one  can  witness  the  solidifying  of  op- 
position to  the  program  of  ho^italiaing  the 
so-called  non -service-connected.  If  the 
theme  of  these  expressions  is  to  become  the 
I>oUcy  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  then 


any  plea  for  the  enlargsmsnt  of  the  pro* 
gram  to  accommodate  needy  and  worthy  v«t- 
erans  wlU  go  unheeded.  The  process  of  ts- 
strlcted  containment  will  then  move  along 
until  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
divested  of  all  oontevct  beds  for  veterans  and 
forced  to  accommodate  as  many  as  it  can  of 
the  gradually  Increaetng  veteran  population, 
who  find  theasrtves  in  need  of  hospital  car* 
and  unable  to  provide  It  for  th<  mstives  vcltb- 
in  the  oft-advertised  ceiling  of  131,00C>  VA 
beds.  The  thinking  of  the  White  House  is 
revealed  in  a  statement  by  Admiral  Dennl- 
son when  he  speaks  about  the  estimated  VA 
patient  load.  Be  says:  "Hiere  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  waiting  list,  but  entirely  In 
the  non-serviee-connected  category." 

That  statement  is  in  keqrtng  with  ths 
published  sentiments  of  those  who  oppose 
the  veterans  hospitalization  program  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  non-service-connected.  In  sub- 
stance that  stand  is  that  the  veteran  with 
servtee-conneeted  dlsabmty  should  have  the 
best  that  medicine  has  to  offer  for  the  cars 
and  treatment  of  s\ich  disabUity.  No  allow- 
ance or  provision  is  made  for  the  unfortunate 
veteran  who  Is  striving  to  eetabiish  servics 
connection,  for  the  veteran  who  has  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  Government  for  ex- 
amination to  ascertain  the  origin  and  ex- 
tent ctf  his  disability,  for  the  veteran  with 
honorable  service  in  the  Armed  F(x«es  of 
this  country  who  now  finds  himself  in  need 
of  hospital  attention  and  has  no  means  to 
provide  It  for  himself.  We  submit  that  such 
an  attitude  is  unrealistic,  and  if  it  stu>uld 
prevaU  m  the  executive  and  legislatlvs 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  we  may 
well  look  for  extenalve  repercussions  a^mwi^ 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Admittedly  the  sitiiation  is  perplexing  and 
confusing.  Throughout  it  all  the  American 
Legion  is  interested  essentially  K  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  Support  of  Congress  in  the  enactment 
of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  veterans, 
veterans  in  distress,  and  the  dependents  of 
veterans  who  have  passed  on. 

2.  The  administration  of  these  laws  on  aa 
efficient  and  economical  basis  by  a  single  in- 
dependent Federal  agency  created  by  CaOf 
grees  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Sufficiency  of  funds  and  personnel  for 
that  agency  to  take  care  of  the  business 
assigned  to  It  by  Congress  to  the  end  that 
applicants  for  and  beneficiaries  of  programs 
and  benefits  provided  by  law  may  have  full, 
effective,  and  prompt  action. 

These  points  are  based  upon  the  resoln* 
tlons  cited  and  prior  expressions  from  both 
national  conventions  and  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee.  They  will  serve  as  our 
guide  in  any  appearance  which  we  may  bs 
called  upon  to  make  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

We  earnestly  ask  to  be  brought  up  to  date 
on  the  cxirrent  situation  as  to  the  effect  ths 
curtailment  of  funds  for  the  1953  budget 
has  had  upon  services  to  veterans,  prlnd- 
paUy  in  the  medical  and  hospital  field. 

Very  truly  yows,  ' 

T.  O.  KsAAwo.,  Director, 


Nmeteea  Hudred  and  Fifty-three  Lmcoh 
Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rmmnrunLmiA 
XN  TBB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  a  series  of  annual 
Lincoln  Day  dinners  In  West  Vlrgint^ 
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Pennaylnuiia.  and  New  Jersey  during 
the  post  wedc 

The  enttausiaam  and  spirit  manifested 
this  year  by  those  In  attendance  at  these 
anniial  Lincoln  Day  dinners  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  Party  is  not 
content  to  rest  on  its  laurels,  but  has  re- 
solved to  give  its  active  support  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration  in  its  deter- 
mination to  lead  this  Nation  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  despair  created  by  corrup- 
tion in  Government,  reckless  spending, 
and  the  cnishing  burden  of  high  taxes. 

My  schedule  of  speaking  engagements 
Included  Indiana.  Pa.,  where  on  Febru- 
ary 12. 1  delivered  the  following  address 
at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Indiana  Covmcil  of  Repub- 
lican women  : 

NDfsxBif  BummMD  ams  Fittt-tbbeb 
LtMcoLK  DAT  Annras 
Xiftdlfla  and  gentlemen,  wltta  the  Republican 
Party  In  complete  control  of  the  National 
Government  tor  the  first  time  In  20  years.  It 
ts  a  double  honor  for  me  to  be  here  tonight 
and  Join  you  In  honoring  the  memory  of  the 
Immortal  Lincoln,  and  to  help  you  celebrate 
the  grcateat  vletory  ever  achieved  by  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  in- 
vitation that  has  made  possible  my  attend- 
ance here  this  evening. 

Last  fall  the  American  people,  by  their 
ballots,  elected  a  Republican  President  and 
a  Republican  Congress,  thus  completely  re- 
pudiating the  so-called  New  Deal-Pair  Deal 
regimes  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  that  for 
30  years  had  a  stranglehold  on  the  economic 
life  of  this  Nation. 

Tes;  the  American  people  revealed  In  un- 
mistakable language,  that  they  had  enough 
of  the  boondoggling,  waste,  and  corruption 
that  have  characterized  official  Washington 
since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  in  1932. 

The  American  people,  by  their  vo^  on 
Ifovember  4.  1952.  fulfilled  tLelr  dfeslre  to 
recall  from  20  years  of  political  exile,  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  we 
honor  here  tonight. 

As  we  pay  a  loving  tribute  to  the  Great 
Emancipator,  let  us  be  mindful  of  his  ster- 
ling character  and  let  us  meditate  on  some  of 
the  reasons  why  men.  women,  and  chUdren 
the  world  over,  regard  the  leth  President  of 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
In  history. 

The  Immortal  Lincoln  was  bom  in  dire 
poverty. 

He  elevated  himself,  slowly  and  painfully. 
through  his  own  efforts,  to  the  highest  office 
In  the  land.  Hence,  he  became  the  living 
symbol  of  attaining  the  highest  pinnacle  <a 
success,  through  the  opportunities  of  a  free 
nation. 

Lincoln  was  full  of  complexities.  He  was 
racked  and  torn  from  within  and  without. 
But  he  was  more  attuned  to  the  disturbed 
period  in  which  he  lived,  than  were  the 
lesser  men  who  surrounded  him.  He  was 
more  truly  the  champion  of  all  the  people 
than  were  his  associates.  They  lacked  his 
vision;  therefore,  in  their  frustration,  they 
were  brutally  bitter  in  their  criticicm  of  him. 
Through  it  all.  however.  Abraham  Lincoln 
retained  the  qualities  which  are  the  real 
attributes  of  a  great  man. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  deeply  religious 
man  and  sought  divine  guidance  through 
many  fervent  prayers  direct  from  the  heart. 
Therefore,  he  was  truly  a  humble  man. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  utterly  simple  In  In- 
tegrity, benevolence,  and  fundamental  good- 
ness. Therefore,  he  was  both  honest  and 
humane. 

Above  all.  Abraham  Lincoln  possessed  the 
courage  of  hl«  conviction  that  peoples  di- 
vided cannot  survive.  If  he  were  alive  to- 
day, he  would  no  doubt  apply  that  same  con- 
viction to  the  free  and  the  enslaved  peoples 


of  the  world,  because  his  inflxienoe  stUl  In- 
spires the  courage  and  fortitude  of  free  men. 
It  was  92  years  ago  when  the  first  President 
representing  the  newly  farmed  Republican 
Party  took  office.  That  was  in  1861.  The 
new  RepuhUcan  President  was  Abraham 
Unooln. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1861  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
in  1953  have  expressed  themselves  on  parallel 
problems.  There  are  many  simUarltlea  link- 
ing these  two  periods  in  American  history — 
even  though  they  are  92  years  apart. 

The  big  Issue  in  1861  was  freedom  or  slavery 
of  a  minority  group  in  America,  and  upon 
that  Issue — crested  the  fate  of  the  Nation. 

Preedom  or  slavery  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  is  the  burning  issue  today.  And,  upon 
that  issue  rests  the  fate  of  the  world. 

While  there  is  no  similarity  between  the 
protagonists  of  1861  and  1953,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples involved  are  identical. 

Those  principles  are  the  freedom  or  slavery 
of  mankind,  whether  the  victims  be  groups 
or  nations,  whether  they  be  peoples  of  the 
white,  black,  or  yellow  races. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Inaugurated  In 
1881  as  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  faced  the  dire  threat  of  a  divided 
Nation. 

When  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  was  inaugu- 
rated last  month  as  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  faced  the  Communist 
threat  of  a  divided  world. 

Preedom  is  still  the  great  cause  for  which 
we  are  fighting  in  1953 — freedom  from  the 
Communist  slave  system  seeking  to  dominate 
all  nations. 

Today,  we  are  fighting  in  Korea  against 
Soviet  tyranny,  that  has  forced  slavery  upon 
more  than  800,000,000  peoples  in  other 
nations. 

At  this  very  moment  our  Armed  l^irces 
stand  guard  against  it  in  Western  Europe. 

As  a  Nation  of  free  people,  we  are  sup- 
porting the  United  NaUons  against  it  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  Asia,  and  at  many  other 
points  around  the  globe. 

Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  admonished  the 
Nation  to  be  vigilant,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  President  Elsenhower  likewise  warns  \u 
against  national  apathy  and  fear. 

He  said,  "We  muat  be  ready  to  dare  all 
for  our  country,  for  history  does  not  long 
entrust  the  care  of  freedom  to  the  weak 
or  the  timid.  We  must  be  willing,  individ- 
ually and  as  a  Nation,  to  accept  whatever 
sacrifices  may  be  required  of  us." 

When  Lincoln  was  at  the  Nation's  helm 

the  great  issue  of  the  day  was  {Mreaervation 
of  the  Union. 

History  tells  us  that  It  was  a  conflict  over 
principles  that  threatened  to  undermine  the 
pillars  of  our  Government. 

Lincoln  arose  to  the  occasion  and  resolved 
these  burning  issues  the  "Lincoln  way"  with 
the  result  that  he  left  us  a  Nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Jxiatice  to  all. 

Today,  even  though  92  years  have  passed 
since  our  first  Republican  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  entered  the  White  House,  yet 
the  issues  that  confront  President  Elsen- 
hower are  Identical  In  many  ways,  with  many 
of  them  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  form  of  government. 

Toiir  country  and  my  country,  the  best 
place  on  earth,  has  been  undermined  the 
past  20  years  by  forces  within  oxir  midst. 

These  forces  have  been  ta  control  of  our 
National  Government  for  20  years,  and 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  attempted  to 
surrender  the  liberties  of  Che  American  peo- 
ple by  creating  an  all-powerful  Government. 
These  forces  sought  to  control  the  lives 
and  the  daily  activities  of  our  citizenry. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal-Pair 
Deal,  the  American  people  had  a  choice  be- 
tween two  great  political  parties  whose 
philosophy  of  government  differed,  yet 
neither  party  challenged  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  said  In  the  early  part  of  these  re- 
marks, the  American  people  last  November 


4.  by  their  ballots,  revealed  in  unmistakable 
language,  that  they  had  enough  of  the  New 
Deal-Pair  Deal  philosophy. 

On  November  4  they  satisfied  their  desire 
for  new  leadership  that  would  retxim  this 
Nation  to  the  principles  of  govemnMnt 
enunciated  by  the  immortal  Lincoln  which 
preserved  this  Republic  as  a  Nation  of  free- 
men. 

Ladles  ond  gentlemen,  Dwight  D.  Klsen- 
hower  has  answered  the  clarion  call.  He  has 
taken  the  oath  ot  office  as  President  of  the 
United  SUtee. 

The  inaugural  parade  is  a  fond  memory. 
With  the  new  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  before  us.  we  have  a  clear 
concept  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that 
confronts  our  34th  President  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  restoring  a  sane  and  sensi- 
ble form  of  government. 

The  Importance  ot  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  92  years  ago  was  paralleled  by  the 
situation  that  faced  the  American  people  in 
1952  when  they  selected  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower as  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  failed  to  win  the 
jH'esldentlal  election  92  years  ago,  only  a 
divine  providence  knows  the  fate  that 
awaited  the  future  of  this  Republic. 

In  like  manner,  the  defeat  of  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  last  November  could  have  meant 
a  continuation  of  4  more  years  of  the  so- 
called  Pair  Deal  philosophy  of  government. 

Such  a  philosophy  embodied  socialistlo 
schemes  repugnant  to  the  American  concept 
of  government. 

With  President  Eisenhower  in  the  White 
Boiise  and  the  November  victory  a  cherished 
possession  of  the  Republican  Party,  it  is  time 
to  indulge  in  some  sober  and  down-to-earth 
thinking. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  we  should 
study  the  election  results  of  last  fall  as  they 
pertain  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  study  of  the  1952  election  results  reveals 
that  Republican  congressional  candldatea 
last  November  ran  over  5.000,000  votes  be- 
hind the  33,000.000  ballots  cast  for  President 
Eisenhower. 

In  plain  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  over 
6.000.000  voters  who  favored  President  Eisen- 
hower, did  not  even  bother  to  vote  for  Re« 
publican  congressional  candidates. 

The  result  is  that  we  control  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  slim  margin  of  only 
10  Republican  Congressmen.  Our  party  con- 
trols In  the  United  States  Senate  by  only 
one  Republican  United  States  Senator. 

This  means,  that  if  four  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  die,  retire,  or  resign,  and 
are  not  succeeded  by  Republicans,  we  would 
lose  control  of  the  House. 

Likewise,  the  death  or  resignation  of  a 
Republican  United  States  Senator  could 
cause  the  Republican  Party  to  lose  control 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  Uterally  over- 
night. 

Let  me  be  brutally  frank  in  warning  you 
that  if  we  lose  control  <rf  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  will  be  tied  behind  his  back 
and  our  victory  of  last  November  will  be 
turned  into  a  dismal  defeat. 

Without  a  Republican  Congress  to  support 
him.  President  Eisenhower's  efforts  to  rescue 
this  Natlcm  from  its  plight  of  being  subjected 
to  20  years  of  creeping  socialism,  waste,  and 
corruption,  are  doomed  to  failure. 

I  know  that  many  erf  you  have  not  for- 
gotten what  a  Democratic  Congress  did  to 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  In  a  few  blunt 
words,  it  crucified  him. 

Possibly,  I  am  being  regarded  by  many  of 
you  as  being  too  pessimlsUc  on  this  Joyous 
occasion. 

But.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  only 
given  you  half  of  the  real  picture  concerning 
the  problems  that  confront  the  Republican 
party. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  next  year  everyone 
of  the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one-third  of  the  96  Members 
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of  the  TTntted  States  Benate  are  up  f  or  i«> 
election? 

History  tells  us  that  on  only  one  occasion 
within  the  last  60  years,  has  the  party  In 
power — and  we  are  the  party  In  power  at 
this  time — gained  seats  in  either  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  during  the  so- 
called  "off  year"  election. 

TO  the  contrary,  the  minority  party— 
which  is  now  the  Democratic  Party — has  al- 
ways gained  additional  seats  In  Congress. 

The  only  exception  to  the  loss  of  congres- 
sional seats  by  the  party  in  power  occurred 
in  1934.  during  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal  regime. 

This  simply  means  that  even  though  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  retain  control  of 
Congress  through  next  year — the  acid  test 
will  be  at  the  polls  during  the  congressional 
elections  in  1964. 

Mark  you.  the  net  loss  of  a  half  doeen  Re- 
publican seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one  Republican  Senate  seat,  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  Democrats  control  of 
Congress.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  understand 
the  disastrous  effects  such  an  event  would 
have  on  President  EUenhower's  progrua. 

There  Is  no  use  of  dwelling  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise, because  oiir  control  of  Congress  Is  far 
from  secvuv. 

The  question  is.  "What  can  we  do  about 
this  situaticm?'' 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  past  20  years  we 
have  oonstanUy  criticised  the  New  Deal-Pair 
Deal  and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  be- 
come past  masters  In  the  art  of  criticism. 
To  use  an  old  expression.  "Now  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot"  and  it's  ptirely  a  case  of 
performance  or  empty  promises. 

In  the  second  place,  now  that  our  team  ts 
carrying  the  ball.  President  Elsenhower  and 
the  Republican-controlled  Congress  are  ex- 
pected by  the  American  people  to  (a)  bring 
the  Korean  war  to  a  successful  conclusion: 
(b)  build  up  the  Nation's  defense  to  dis- 
courage would-be  aggressors:  (c)  help  make 
our  allies  militarily  and  economically  strong; 
(d)  cut  spending  and  reduce  taxes,  and  at 
the  same  time,  restore  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  operating  ths  affairs  of  Government. 

In  a  few  words,  this  is  a  large  order  even 
for  a  miracle  man — and  President  Elsenhow- 
er does  not  pretend  to  be  one. 

To  aid  Pre»ldent  Bteenhower  in  his  monu- 
mental task,  it  is  inciunbent  upon  aU  of  us 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  Republican 
principles  enunciated  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  should  pledge  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  Congress,  our  militant  and  undivided 
support  of  their  effort  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

Let  us  reeolve  on  this  144th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth,  to  stop  carping  criticism 
and  to  unite  our  efforts  under  the  banner 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

To  spend  more  time  and  effort  In  building 
support  for  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  Republican-controlled  Congress. 

To  begin  at  the  precinct  level  to  educate 
voters  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

To  elect  to  public  office,  Republicans  In 
whom  the  voters  have  abeolute  confidence 
and  respect. 

In  short,  let  tu  become  active  members 
of  the  Elsenhower  team  by  helping  him  to 
redeem  his  pledge  of  honest  Oovemment  to 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  pledge  which 
he  repeated  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage when  he  said.  "Our  people  have  de- 
manded nothing  leas  than  good  and  efficient 
government.     They  shall  get  nothing  leas." 

These  words  of  President  Elsenhower  were 
spoken  In  a  true  Lincoln  mannw.  They  re- 
veal his  sincere  desire  to  preserve  rejMreeenta- 
tlve  government  which  has  always  been  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  BepubUcan  Party. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  make  no  m*ttalrf 
about  it— the  RepuhUcan  Party  is  merely 
on  probation. 
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IText  year  we  shall  be  required  to  give  our 
first  r^MTt  to  the  American  people  In  the 
«oagresBlonal  elections. 

If  we  lose  the  confidence  of  the  American 
peOlHe.  not  only  wiU  our  party  be  on  the 
road  to  obUvion— but  the  future  of  this 
great  Republic  and  the  American  wav  of 
life  wlU  be  at  stake.  '»««^»»n  w»y  « 

This  could  be  the  last  and  only  chance 
of  the  RepuhUcan  Party  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership needed  to  save  America.  "Please  God. 
msj  we  prove  worthy  of  the  task."  should 
be  bur  fervent  prayer. 

With  this  great  chaUenge  confronUng  the 
BepubUcan  Party,  it  behooves  ^U  of  us  to 
acoept  wlUlngly.  our  obUgations  as  a  member 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  pcuty. 

We  must  make  certain  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
eo  ^ably  stated  in  his  famous  Gettysburg 
Address.  "That  thU  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
lOT^he  people  shaU  not  perish  from  the 


CottditioM  in  Lead-Zinc  Miainr  ladnstry 

.  EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Monday,  February  16.  19S3 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  lead-zinc  mining  industry  finds  it-* 
self  on  the  brink  of  disaster  unless  past 
Government  policies  are  revised  to  meet 
current  conditions.  Dumping  of  foreign 
lead  and  zinc  on  the  American  market 
has  forced  the  price  of  these  metals  far 
bel<)w  the  American  costs  of  production. 

A  most  concise  and  informative  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  this  decline  has 
been  presented  by  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
heretofore  granted,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RccoKD  the  following  letter  from  Miles 
P.  Btomney.  manager,  Utah  lifining  Asso- 
ciation, under  date  of  February  5, 1953; 
{  Utah  Ifnmfe  Association, 

]SaU  Lake  City.  Utah,  February  5, 19S3. 
BaOf.  William  A.  Dawsom, 

rouse  of  Representative; 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DtAa  Ma.  Dawson:  In  reviewing  President 
Eisenhower's  state  of  the  Union  message.  I 
note  some  interesting  comments  under  his 
discussion  of  foreign  poUcy.  Specifically,  he 
speaks  of  help  to  Europe  Including— and  I 
quoj«  f uUy  from  the  text — 

"Bare  (Europe]  and  elsewhere  we  can  hope 
that  our  friends  wUl  take  the  initiative  In 
creating  broader  markete  and  more  dependa- 
ble currencies,  to  oUow  greater  exchange  at 
goods  and  services  among  themselvee. 

"Action  along  these  lines  can  create  an 
economic  environment  that  wUl  Invite  vital 
help  from  \u. 

"This  help  Includes: 

"Plrst.  Revising  our  customs  regxilatlons 
to  rsmove  procedural  obstacles  to  profitable 
trade.  I  further  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress take  the  reciprocal  trade  agreementa 
under  immediate  study  and  extend  it  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  This  objective  must 
not  Ignore  legitimate  safeguarding  of  do- 
mestic Industries,  agrlciilture,  and  labor 
standards.  In  aU  executive  study  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  problem,  labor  and  man- 
agement and  fanners  alike  will  be  earnestly 
consulted." 

Such  earnest  and  objective  examination  of 
customs  regulations  is  welcomed  In  regard 
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to  reciprocal  trade  agreements  tuder  the 
objective  of  "legitimate  safeguarding  of  do- 
mestic Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  stand- 
ards." 

This  principle  has  been  largely  Ignored 
during  the  past  few  years.  Many  lead  and 
alnc  mines  are  now  dosed:  others  are  operat- 
ing at  very  low  or  no  profit  leveU.  and  stlU 
others  are  sustaining  losses  In  the  hope  that 
the  situation  wiU  be  short-Uved. 

Domestic  production  is  being  lost.  P«w- 
tlons  of  our  present  curUiled  production  are 
threatenoU.  and  labor  standards— in  terms  of 
actual  employment— obvioualy  are  suflerins 
or  threatened,  not  only  in  mining  but  La 
^ness  and  Industry  dependent  upon  mln- 

How  did  this  crisis  arise? 

,  ^}^^^-  ***^**  l«»d-Einc  prices,  considerab- 
ly higher  than  oiu-  domestic  ceUing  con- 
trolled prices,  attracted  foreign  produced 
lead -alnc  to  other  markets.  Our  country  in 
1951  suffered  from  a  lead-atno  scarcity  and 
our  supply  literally  had  to  be  rationed.  Im- 
ports  of  lead  and  dnc  during  1951  averaeed 
a7,S»0  and  33.800  tons  per  month,  respec- 

Then  In  1952  with  the  scarcity  gone  and 
surpluses  avaUable.  European  stockpUes  be- 
came greatly  in  excess  of  need.  Those  sur- 
plus meUls  were  dumped  on  our  once  again 
attractive  dollar  market.  Aided  by  higher 
grade  ore.  much  lower  labor  costs — estimated 
as  5  cents  lower  per  pound  of  metal — and 
but  t<Aen  duties  (I.OS  cents  per  pound  on 
lead,  0.7  cent  per  pound  on  sine),  foreign 
producers  potu-ed  lead  and  Bine  Into  the 
United  States  market  at  the  rate  of  47330 
and  45,490  tons  per  month,  respectively. 

Prices  slumped  under  this  Impact — from 
19  cents  to  13^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  and 
from  19  Vi  cents  to  12  cents  on  sine.  It  is 
apparent  that  this  sitiiation  demands  that 
the  domestic  industry  be  protected  from  for- 
eign metal  dumping. 

The  choice  Is  clear.  The  domestic  Indus- 
try must  be  protected  If  it  is  to  live.  The 
alternative  Is  to  abandon  it  and  depend — in 
an  ever-increasing  degree— on  foreign  pro- 
duction. 

If  It  were  true  that  the  threatened  mines 
could  operate  at  prices  in  line  with  present 
standards,  set  to  evaluate  economic  condl- 
ticms.  we  would  have  no  legitimate  case. 
Those  quaUfied  to  estimate  an  adequate  pres- 
ent lead-zinc  price  in  relation  to  those 
standards  fix  such  price  at  about  16  cents  per 
pound  for  each  of  the  two  metals.  Protec- 
tion at  that  price  level  or  at  such  price  levels 
as  may  in  the  future  be  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic standards  is  aU  the  industry  asks. 

Would  you  please  give  \u  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  on  these  matters  or  advlss  iis  when 
such  hearings  are  to  be  held,  that  we  might 
fuUy  present  our  case. 
Yours  very  truly. 

HiffT.H  p.  ROMNST, 

Manager.  Utah  Mining  Association^ 


Brooklyn't  Man  of  tbe  Week  Fimdt 
Politics  an  Alisarbag  Task 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or   • 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NSW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  16,  19SS 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Racou,  I  include  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  Honorabte  KugetMb  P.  Ban- 
nigan.  the  minority  tander  of  Urn  New 
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York  State  Avembly,  and  one  of  my 
DenxKratic  district  leaders: 

FdomPoutics 


BSOOKT.TW'S  llAM  OT  THE  W) 

AM  Aaaoaaiito  T 
(By  caareoc*  Or«enlMtum) 

^9lttles.  to  qoote  Shakespearo.  la  "tb*  tse- 
all  and  tti«  and-all"  (or  Bugene  F.  Baanigan. 
tlM  ntm  mlnarlty  laadar  of  tbm  State  awn. 
bly. 

Intel  ilBwad  In  his  modaat.  oomfortable 
homa  at  IM  lta|M  8t^  tb»  affabla  aasembly- 
man  and  Demoeratle  laader  oT  tbe  lltb  A.  D. 
(Crofwn  Hafghta-Vlatbiiab-Bedfard  area ) .  who 
soooaadad  tha  lata  Irwin  Stelngut  In  tbe  top 
Albany  laflaUtlva  party  poat.  phraacd  It 
simply:  *an  politics,  you  dont  have  time  (or 
liobbles." 

Particularly  ao  when.  Uke  In  bis  caae,  prac- 
tically one's  whole  Itfe  has  been  wrapped 
.  up  In  pontics,  and  one,  to  employ  a  cllcb«. 
Is  a  man  with  a  purpoaa.  That  purpose,  as 
a  matter  <a  fact.  Is  foorfcHd.  It  embraces 
ohtetntng  for  New  Tork  City  the,  $13,000,000 
to  which  It  Is  entitled.  In  Bannlgan'a  opinion. 
tmn  parl-mutuel  horse-race  betting;  a  mtich 
more  equitable  share  of  State  education  aid 
to  tbe  dty.  extansiati  of  rent  con&ol  without 
any  oompromiae.  and  a  big  program  of  school 
coostructlon. 

RS8  MO  rsn  XM  csAtoar 
Oene  has  long  been  known  as  a  flgbter 
for  the  things  be  believes  In.  such  as  these 
iOMX  Issues,  and  he  also  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  no  peer  In  the  legislative  balls 
when  it  comes  to  oratory.  So.  with  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Democratic  causes  like  Bannigan 
leading  the  attack  at  Albany,  no  possible 
avenue  to  success  will  be  left  unexplored. 

Bannigan  gives  his  word  to  that.  Success 
would,  of  course,  enhance  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State,  and  might  bring  about  a 
far-reaching  goal  of  the  minority  leader — to 
teeak  the  long-time  Republican  grip  on  the 
State  under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Dewey  through  the  medium  of  a  xmited  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Actually,  despite  the  moimtain  of  work 
(Bannigan  practices  law  also — at  141  Broad- 
way. Manhattan — tor  "one  has  to  make  a 
living,  too,"  he  said)  he  loves  It.  Bannigan 
was  well-trained  for -his  new  job  by  serving 
as  the  Democratic  whip  under  Steingut. 
Whom  he  described  as  a  "genius"  in  being 
able  to  handle  such  a  tough  Job  for  so  many 
jsara. 

A  FieBTB  roa  school  aid 
Bannigan  has  been  a  hard  fighter  for  ade- 
quate school  aid  for  the  children  of   this 
city  f r<Mn  the  time  he  was  a  frealunan  legis- 
lator back  in  1941. 

Likewise,  he  has  Introduced  bills  to  flgfat 
the  switchblade-knife  menace,  and  he  Is  a 
strong  advocate  of  permanent  personal  reg- 
istration. The  latter  has  been  given  top 
priority,  too,  for  this  session. 

Bcuinlgan  has  been  highly  {Midsed  in  labor 
and  veterans'  circles  for  the  many  success- 
ful bills  in  their  behalf  he  introduced  in 
the  assembly,  where  he  has  served  on  im- 
portant eommitteea.  He  has  had  labor  and 
veterans'  support  In  sU  his  reelection  bids, 
each  of  which  he  has  won. 

Bannigan 's  earliest  recollections  are  of . 
things  political.  His  father,  after  whom  he 
was  naooed.  was  a  calendar  clerk  In  the  Kings 
County  Surrogate's  Court,  and  the  Bannigan 
homestead  was  the  scene  of  many  a  Sunday 
night  get-together,  the  minority  leader  well 
remembers,  of  political  figures  high  and  low, 
from  the  late  Democratic  County  Leader 
John  H.  IfcCooey  down. 

TAOORT    XM    VOCATIOMAI.    B>BH    SCHOOL 

The  embryo  legislator  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  the  11th  assembly  district  (old  ninth 
ward)  on  December  16,  1911.  He  attended 
St.  Teresal  Parochial  School,  Xavier  High 
School,  BCanhattan.  and  Manhattan  College. 
Meanwhile,  when  Bannigan  was  L5.  his  father 
died.  Gene  taught  in  vocational  high  schools 
for  a  number  of  years  while  attending  Bt 


Jcdm%  Law  School  at  xtlght.  tmn  whkdi  he 
was  graduated  In  June  1986.  In  October  of 
that  same  year,  be  passed  the  bar  asamln»* 
Uon,  and  was  qualified  to  practice  before 
State  and  federal  eourta.  While  at  Man- 
hattan OoUege.  he  had  won  an  orat(<rlcal 
oontest  in  Latin. 

He  Joined  the  Andrew  Jackson  Demoa-atle 
dob  of  the  11th  assembly  dtatrlct  when  the 
tate  Thomaa  Dempaey  was  the  leader.  Jamea 
B.  Allen,  who  succeeded  Dempsey  as  11th 
assembly  district  party  chieftain,  gave  the 
nod  to  young  Bannigan  for  the  party's  nomi- 
natlon  for  assemblyman  in  1940,  and  Ban- 
nigan won  \;a  the  general  election.  When 
Allen  died  In  1943.  the  club  members  unanl- 
motisly  elected  Bannigan  as  the  district 
leader. 

In  1930.  he  was  married  to  the  former  Irene 
Mahony  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  been  teach- 
ing and  modeling.  The  Bannlgana  have  8 
children.  Fran.  13;  Kugene  F..  Jr..  12.  and 
Peter.  6. 

Bazmigan  has  been  a  television-program 
moderator.  He  belongs  to  various  bar 
groups,  and  has  been  active  In  the  Colum- 
bus Council.  K.  of  C;  Elks  and  Montauk 
Clubs. 
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The  Little  TUnf  s  Tbat  CoobI 

EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOORI 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  February  IS.  19S3 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
CoNGSKssioNAL  RECORD.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Evening  Star.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  for  February  14,  1953,  en- 
titled "The  Little  Things  That  Count." 
by  Lowell  Mellett: 
Ths   Lrmx   Thimgs   That  Coomt — CAtaim 

MsifiWKB  or  iKx's  Team  Doimc  Tkbm  im  a 

Wat  to  Get  New  Administeatiom  Orr  to  a 

Bao  Stabt:   Some  Bad  Advice 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

If,  as  Is  sometimes  said.  It's  the  little  things 
that  count,  the  new  administration  Is  not 
getting  off  to  a  brilliant  start.  A  lot  of 
little  things  are  being  done  In  the  wrong  way, 
in  a  way  to  defer.  If  not  defeat,  the  high 
hopes  with  which  General  Ike  and  his  team 
took  over  the  Government. 

Kara  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Is  in  hot  water  with  the  farmers  whose  in- 
terests It  is  his  Job  to  further,  because  of 
what  he  Intended  as  a  few  common-sense 
observations  In  his  St.  Paul  speech.  In  this 
he  said  price  supports  should  be  used  as 
"disaster  Insurance,"  but  not  to  encowage 
"uneconomic  production."  There  was  noth- 
ing very  radical  in  that  statement.  It  Is  one 
way  of  stating  a  policy  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  much  of  the  past  30  years.  But 
It  wasnt  a  wise  statement,  politically.  Talk- 
ing to  farmers,  all  that  Eara  Taft  B.  ooxild 
safely  say  is  that  he  is  for  farm  price  sup- 
ports, period. 

Now  he  has  a  deal  of  explaining  to  do  In 
reply  to  the  speeches  of  Democratic  Senators 
expressing  their  outrage  at  his  betrayal  o< 
the  farmers  and  his  repudiation  of  Baen- 
hower's  campaign  promises.  And,  because 
of  another  little  thing,  he  Is  getting  small 
help  from  Republican  Senators.  This  Is  a 
story  In  general  circulation  concerning  a  con- 
versation between  one  of  Benson's  assistants 
and  Senator  Youhg  of  North  Dakota,  In  which 
the  assistant  is  alleged  to  have  suggested  that 
in  the  futxire  the  Senator  clear  bis  speeches 
with  Benson.  Which  is  the  sort  of  thing 
you  dont  suggeat  to  a  Senator. 

Then  there  was  another  little  thing.  The 
new  Secretary  called  a  meeting  of  all  Depart- 


iX  employses  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
getting  acquainted.  He  fixed  the  hour  at 
8:80  a.  m.,  so  that  the  SO  minxitea  conaumed 
would  not  be  Oovcmment  Ume.  This  didnt 
set  very  well  with  some  hundreds  of  the 
employees.  Not  regarding  it  as  a  social  oc« 
caslaEi.  they  felt  ths  Qovemment's  time 
might  properly  have  been  used.  The  morala 
of  the  Department  wasn't  helped  a  bit. 

Another  of  the  top  oonunand  may  find  he 
has  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  Government 
service — and  there  Is  such  a  spirit,  with  the 
aooent  on  service.  This  Is  Attorney  General 
BrowneU.  On  taking  oOoe  he  made  It  known 
he  expected  bis  lawyers  to  get  to  work  oa 
time  and  to  remain  on  the  Job  until  the 
fland  quitting  time.  Tlie  principal  result  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strict  observance  of  the  quitting 
time.  No  more  sticking  with  a  problem  until 
It  Is  licked,  whether  that  means  Q  o'clock. 
7  o'clock  or  long  past  dinner  time,  as  has 
been  the  caae  in  the  past. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  some  of  the 
new  administrators  came  to  Washington  be- 
lieving all  they  had  heard  about  Government 
workers,  namely,  that  those  who  are  not  loaf- 
ers are  scheming  New  Dealers  or  worse.  They 
appear  to  have  taken  Uielr  cue  from  Fortune 
lagaslne.  which  in  Its  January  issue  warned 
them  that  Oscar  Chapman.  Interior  Secre- 
tary, and  Oscar  Swing.  Security  Administra- 
tor, didn't  represent  all  that's  wrong  with  the 
Government.  '•There's  a  legion  of  little 
Oscars."  said  Forttme,  "in  bureaucratic  ant- 
hllla.  tong-term  appointive  Jobs  or  safe  la 
civil  service."    So  the  magasine  advised: 

"Some  Jobs  can  simply  be  abolished.  Other 
men  can  be  left  with  their  titles,  whUe  some- 
one else  is  given  real  authority  and  direct 
access  to  the  department  heads.  Some  of 
the  more  notorious  Fair  Dealers  may  be 
shunted  off  Into  harmless,  boondoggling 
projecta.  Such  methods  are  wasteful.  And 
yet  it  Is  virtually  the  only  way  Eisenhower 
can  be  assured  of  having  a  force  of  key 
careerists  whom  he  can  trust.** 

Just  about  as  bad  advles  as  any  new  ad- 
nlnlstration  ever  got. 


OU  Curbs  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  It.  1$53 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGUssioHAL  Rbcorb.  I  include  an 
editorial  written  by  Mr.  A.  8.  Barksdale, 
Jr.,  editor,  published  in  the  Sunset  News 
at  Bluefleld.  W.  Va.,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. February  11.  1953: 

Oil  Cussb  Nob^ 

Bluefleld  and  area  business  people,  mine 
workers,  railroad  workers  and  all  connected 
with  the  coal  industry  will  welcome  the  ac- 
tion of  Congresswoman  Elxeabxth  Kxs  In 
seeking  a  limitation  on  Imports  of  foreign 
fuel  oil  in  competition  with  coal.  Mrs.  gn 
has  announced  her  intention  of  seeking  ac- 
tion through  a  bill  which  she  wlU  introduce 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  Thursday. 
We  and  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  coal 
business  hope  for  speedy  action  and  relief. 

Last  year  128  miUlon  barrels  of  foreign 
residual  oil  were  imported  Into  the  United 
States,  enough  to  replace  31  million  tons  of 
coal.  That  Is  an  alarming  fact  to  those  who 
live  In  the  coal  fields,  for,  expressed  in  an- 
other way.  138  million  barrels  of  foreign  oU, 
If  it  replacea  coal,  means  a  setback  in  em- 
ployment for  more  than  32,000  coed  miners 
for  an  entire  year. 


Eleetrie  utility  planta  and  otber  industrial 
users  along  ths  Atlantic  aeaboard.  which 
until  recent  years  have  depended  upon  coal, 
are  buying  the  leftover  product,  the  so- 
called  realdual  oil.  of  foreign  refineries  be- 
csuae  of  Its  low  prlos.  The  result  has  been 
the  loss  of  coal  sales.  Rot  only  are  the  mines 
hurt,  but  railroads  which  move  the  coal  and 
buiinsMM  which  depend  upon  coal  are  in- 
jured as  well. 

It  la  this  sttuattoa  whleb  Mrs.  Kb  hopes 
to  remedy.  She  feels  that  quota  limitation 
Is  nscessary  to  "preserve  our  great  coal  in- 
dustry In  West  Vlrfinla."  She  Is  not  over- 
sutlng  the  case,  for  during  1  week  In  Janu- 
ary the  Imports  at  residual  oU  reached  an 
average  of  607.300  barrels  a  day.  Attheaame 
time.  In  our  own  ooalfielda  miners  sat  at 
home  becauae  there  was  no  work  for  them. 

The  Congress,  in  our  opinion,  should  rec- 
ognise the  importance  of  a  healthy  coal  in- 
dustry to  ths  Nation's  overall  economic  well- 
being  and  give  It  the  protection  from  foreign 
oil  competition  that  It  deserves. 

Dependence  upon  foreign  oil  Instead  of 
coal  could  well  prove  injurious  to  the  na- 
tional security.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
last  war  tankers  carrying  oil  even  from 
United  States  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  torpedoed  in  the  coastal  waters  of  this 
country.  Visitors  to  the  coast  during  that 
time  win  vividly  recall  the  oU -stained 
beaches  from  lost  cargoes.  Bussia  now  is 
reported  to  have  a  fiset  of  more  than  300 
submarines  as  compared  with  Germany's 
fieet  of  only  80  in  1941.  That  ought  to  give 
us  something  to  think  about. 

Corrective  action  is  certainly  needed  by 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  a  situation  in 
which  a  foreign  Import  Is  not  only  impairing 
the  vitality  of  a  baalc  United  SUtes  industry 
but  threatening  to  weaken  our  defensss  as 
well. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 


OF  MSW 

IN  THE  H0178B  OF  BEPBBBENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  16,  195$ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  great  Italian- 
language  daily  newspaper,  n  Progresso 
Italo-Americano.  on  Sunday.  February 
8.  1953.  It  discusses  a  subject  of  vitel 
Interest  to  all  Ameilcans;  and  I  was  very 
pleased  that  the  young,  forward-looking 
publisher  of  this  important  nev^spaper. 
Mr.  Fortune  Pope,  sent  me  a  copy.  I 
commend  it  to  all  the  Members  for  their 
consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tbis  Is  AMsascAMisw 

It  la  unnecessary  to  examine  the  reason' 
why  President  Biseahower's  state  of  the 
Union  message  will  l«  considered  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  Its  kind  in  tbe  history  of 
our  country.  Above  aU,  It  Is  the  gravity  of 
the  world  crlsU.  America's  role  therein,  and 
the  change  of  national  administration  that 
have  placed  the  statap  of  paramount  inter- 
est on  our  Presldenfii  baalc  policy  statement. 

But  It  is  not  only  the  circumstances  at 
nand  that  lend  enornioxis  import  to  the  mes- 
»age.  It  Is  also  the  ^lubstanoe  in  hand,  the 
very  spirit  and  conte:its  of  the  address  that 
demand  that  the  Eisenhower  declaration  to 
the  Joint  session  of  the  House  and  senate 
be  accorded  the  most  careful  consideration 
end  study.  For  months  to  come,  statesmen 
of  all  lands,  governments  on  both  sides  of  the 
iron  Curtain.  wUl  ponder  Its  Unas  and  apeca- 


la^  on  what  they  think  they  see  between 
the  lines.  This  applies  to  the  domestic  sec- 
tions of  the  message  no  less  than  to  the  in- 
ternational problems  poaed  and  nollclas 
enruncuted.  *«»«.«■ 

As  we  see  It.  there  Is  one  section  of  Ptesl- 
Omt  Bsenhower'B  historic  declaration  which 
eloquently  and  aoundly  oomblnea  the  oom- 
totm  kernel  of  our  NaUon>8  domestio  policy 
aad  our  oountryls  world  perspective  and 
prpapecu.  There  U  one  problem  dealt  with 
by  the  Prealdent  which  Is  at  once  domestio 
aod  foreign,  American  and  IntemaUonaL 
•pWtual  and  physlcaL  We  refer  to  the  prob- 
leln  of  immlgraUoo. 

JDurli 


A687 


nOM   PLEDGE   TO 

».L  J.^  "*'  ***^  election  campaign,  the 
Republican  standard  bearer  pledged  hlm- 
•^f  to  seek  the  revision  of  the  notorious  Mc- 
Cfrran-Walter  Act— if  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  our  country.  As  President  of  the 
Uiiited  SUtes,  Dwlght  Eisenhower  has  taken 
the  first  step  to  tranaUte  his  solemn  pledge 
ln(to  a  substantial  promise.  Moreover,  Pros- 
Idient  Elsenhower  has  spoken  and  acted  in  a 
manner  well  befitting  his  high  ofllce  and  his 
responslbUltles  to  the  American  people  and 
all  mankind  now  steeped  in  hUtory's  gravest 
cilsia.  We  need  but  cite  in  part  the  follow- 
ing courageous  and  inspiring  lines  from  the 
message  in  respect  to  the  NaUon's  immigrant 
problems  and  poUcles: 

"It  Is  well  for  MB,  however,  to  remind  our- 
selves occasionally  of  an  equally  manifest 
fact:  we  are,  one  and  all,  immigrants  or  sons 
•hd  daugbtmv  of  Immigrants. 

"Existing  legislation  contains  Injustice.  It 
does,  in  fact,  discriminate. 

"I  am,  therefore,  requesting  the  Congress 
to  review  this  legialation  and  to  enact  a 
statute  that  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
guard  our  legitimate  national  interests  and 
be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideals  of  freedom  and 
fairness  to  aU." 

No  truer  and  more  timely  words  Live  been 
uttered  by  any  President  of  the  UnlteO  States 
on  any  issue  confronting  the  American 
people. 

What  la  the  meaning  of  these  forthright 
reknarks  of  President  Eisenhower? 

;In  empbaaizing  the  immigrant  origin  and 
hAckground  of  every  American  as  an  Individ- 
ual and  of  America  as  a  Nation.  President 
Elsenhower  sternly  repudiates  the  nonsen- 
sical and  dangerous  racial  superiority  at- 
titude, the  rank  racialism,  imderlying  the  ap- 
peoach,  values  and  philosophy  of  Senator 
MbCABEAK  and  Congressman  Waltee,  the  two 
prime  architects  of  the  entire  Infamous  im- 
migration setup  now  plaguing  our  land. 

Here  is  a  mighty  blow  at  the  quota  system 
wliich  aUoto  iHef  erences  on  the  HitlerUte  as- 
sumption of  so-caUed  Nordic  superiority  over 
the  Latin,  Slav,  Semitic  and  other  groups 
of  varied  racial  strains.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  issue.  And  our  President  has  shown 
courage,  vision,  and  generous  humaneness  in 
meeting  it  boldly  and  clearly. 

CONGBESS  irOST  ACT 

^Then  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In'  a  stota  of  the  Union  message  brands  a 
la^  as  bearing  injustice  and  convicta  exist- 
ing legislation  as  discriminatory,  it  cannot 
continue  for  long  on  our  Nation's  statute 
books  In  the  condemned  form.  That  Is  pre- 
cl4ely  what  President  Eisenhower  has  done 
in  xmmistakable  and  ringing  terms.  The 
fathers  of  this  legidative  mcmstrosity  may 
not  like  it.  Those  who  but  yesterday  gave 
active  or  tacit  support  to  this  monstrous  leg- 
islation may  have  their  dislikes  or  regrets. 
But  act  they  must.  Reexamine  they  will. 
This  Is  no  longer  a  preelectlm  maneuvering 
season. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  has 
the  responsibility  and  the  duty  to  meet  the 
testa  set  by  tbe  President.  If  any  legialator 
does  not  meet  the  testa,  the  people  will  hold 
him  to  account  and  he  will  be  convicted  ot 
not  acting  up  to  his  responsibiUty.  Now. 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  playing 
petty  poUUca. 


That  Is  Jxist  what  President  Bsnhower 
had  in  mind  when  he  caUed  upon  Congress 
to  review  this  leglsUUon.  This  Is  a  national 
must  for  today  and  not  a  faction  football  for 
tomorrow.  Furthermore,  the  Prealdent 
•bowed  the  way,  pointed  very  clearly  the  di- 
rection the  revision  of  the  MoCarran-Wal- 
ter  Act  ahould  take.  The  MoOamm  measure 
hurta  rather  than  giiards  our  national  In- 
tweets;  it  psrvetts  rather  than  protects 
Amenca'B  basio  Ideas  of  freedom  and  fair- 
nees  to  aU. 

We  need  new  immigration  leglalatton. 
America  needs  a  new  Immigration  policy  that 
wiU  meet  the  taste  laid  down  by  our  new 
President.  Dwlght  Bsenhowsr. 


TW  Federal  B«df  ct 

EXTENBICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARHIT 

or  icnrMssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Moniay,  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective control  by  Cmigress  over  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Constitution  places  cm  the  Congress  the 
respmsibility  far  i4>propriating  the 
fimds  of  the  Federal  Qovemment.  Pre- 
vious to  World  War  I.  Government  oper- 
ation was  relatively  simple  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  FMeral 
budget  was  relatively  smalL  Ccoigress. 
under  these  circumstances,  could  exer- 
cise effective  control  over  the  Federal 
budget.  The  expansion  of  Government 
activity  during  World  War  I.  and  the 
period  following,  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  thirties,  and  again  during 
World  War  n  and  in  the  postwar  period 
has  created  a  serious  problem  concerning 
congressional  control  over  the  expendi- 
tures. 

Under  the  procedure  which  is  followed 
by  the  Federal  Government  today  a 
budget  Is  first  prepared  by  each  of  the 
agencies  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government.  These  departmental  or 
agency  budgets  are  then  consolidated  in 
the  comprehensive  budget  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  Bureau  Itself 
has  well  over  600  employees  who  work 
in  preparing  the  budget.  In  addition, 
large  numbers  of  agency  or  departmen- 
tal officers  participate  in  the  work  of 
preparing  the  budget.  Following  the 
preparation  and  the  approval  of  the 
budget  by  the  Bureau,  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  various 
executive  agencies  which  are  affected 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  order  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  budget  requests. 

Under  this  procedure,  no  adverse  or 
critical  governmental  witnesses  are 
called.  Adverse  testimony  may  be  of- 
fered by  nongovernmental  personnel  or 
organizations  or  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  may  have  some  ^>ecial  infor- 
mation regarding  the  operation  of  the 
spedflc  agencies.  The  principal  respoo- 
sibOlty  for  examtnint  ttie  r 
tiani  of  ttie  Bureaa  ot  titt 
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CO  ttie  Appropriations  CommitteeB  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  committee  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  approximately  40  people.  50  per- 
cent  of  whom  are  nonprofessional,  cler- 
ical, and  stenographic  personnel.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  as  far  as  the  Hoiise 
ot  Representatives  is  concerned,  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  budget  must  be  ac- 
comphshedOiy  a  jtaff  of  12  to  15  experts, 
plus  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  functions  with  a  staff 
of  10  or  12  people,  including  the  clerical 
and  stenographic  personnel.  Obviously, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  with  their  limited  staffs  to 
examine  thoroughly  the  re<iuests  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  recent  years,  widespread  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  problem  and  vari- 
ous reorganizational  plans,  intended  to 
solve  the  proUem,  have  been  proposed. 
The  major  accomplishment,  insofar  as 
Congress  was  concerned,  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Despite  the  excellent  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  has  not  provided 
adeqnate  control  over  the  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  authorized  the  chairmen  of  the 
Boose  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  pool  their  staffs  and  to  set  up 
a  kind  of  joint  committee  on  appropri- 
ations so  that  duplication  of  work  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  could 
be  avoided. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  913)  in  the  82d 
Congress  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
which  would  tfnploy  a  staff  of  30  to  40 
people  to  undertake  a  thorough  study 
•Dd  analysis  of  the  budget  and  make  re- 
ports to  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  each  of  these  proposals  has  some 
merit,  but  that  neither  is  adequate  to 
solve  the  problem  which  faces  the  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  terms  of  8.  913,  the  jdnt 
committee  staff  would  be  an  addiUon  to 
the  existing  staffs  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees.    Unless  some  provision 
were  made  for  coordinating  the  work  of 
this  qDecial  staff  with  the  regular  staffs 
of  the  two  committees,  duplication  and 
overlapping  would  inevitably  result.    It 
would  be  dilBcult  to  achieve  cooperation 
between  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
two  existing  committees.    The  fact  that 
questions  of  jurisdiction  would  arise  is 
Indicated  by  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal by  the  two  ranking  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.    Lack 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  existing  commit- 
tees is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
gave  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
authority  to  enlarge  their  staffs  and  to 
work  jointly.     This  was  based  on  the 
same  idea  and  wovild  have  the  same  ef- 
fects as  the  joint  committee  proposal. 
The  two  committees  have  never  exer- 
cised the  authority.     Cooperation  be- 
.tween  the  three  staffs  would  raise  innu- 
merable questions.  Would  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff  first  analyze  the  budget  and 
then  report  to  the  two  committee  staffs? 
Would  the  three  committee  staffs  work 
together  and  divide  the  budget  among 
tbenx   for   analysis?     It  is  extremely 


doubtful  that  this  type  of  cooperation 
could  be  achieved.  Even  if  it  could.  It 
would  be  at  best  a  halfway  measure. 
The  three  staffs  combined  would  prob- 
ably not  have  enough  manpower  to  han- 
dle the  job  adequately.  They  would  still 
be  in  the  position  of  having  to  wait  im- 
til  the  final  preparation  of  the  budget 
and  its  presentation  to  Congress  before 
their  analysis  could  begin.  Even  if  du- 
plication and  overlapping  were  elimi- 
nated, the  additional  staff  of  40  people 
would  still  be  wholly  inadequate  to  carry 
out  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  budget 
and  make  the  necessary  report  to  the 
Ap{)ropriatioiis  Committees. 

The  relative  success  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  is  pointed  to 
in  ^pport  of  the  Joint  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal.  Fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  situations  should  be 
noted.  In  the  field  of  internal  revenue, 
the  Congress  is  the  primary  originator  of 
the  legislation.  Therefore,  the  joint 
conmiittee  staff  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  time  to  do  the  studying  and  planning 
necessary  for  preparation  of  legislation. 
It  can  take  into  consideration  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive  branch — 
which,  as  anoUier  difference,  come 
primarily  from  one  agency.  Treasury, 
rather  than  from  all  agencies— or  it 
can  ignore  them,  use  them  in  part,  and 
so  forth.  In  contrast.  In  the  case  of  ap- 
propriations the  executive  agency  is.  in 
a  very  real  sense,  the  originator  of  the 
legislation  inasmuch  as  the  budget  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  appropriations  legis- 
lation. It  cannot  be  ignored,  in  whole  or 
even  in  part.  This  fact,  plus  the  time 
element,  plus  the  tremendous  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  modem  budget,  results 
in  making  inadequate,  in  the  field  of  ap- 

Sropriations,  a  procedure  which  is  ade- 
uate  in  dealing  with  tax  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introdiiced  au- 
thorizes the  Comptroller  General,  as 
head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
to  analyze  the  budget  requests  submitted 
by  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
justifications  submitted  in  support  there- 
of, and  to  report  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  the  results  of  its  findings. 
Such  reports  would  be  given  in  writing 
and  orally,  as  the  committees  might 
request.  There  are  a  nxunber  of  reasons 
for  placing  this  power  and  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

First,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  not  an  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  rather  is 
the  instrument  of  the  Congress  itself. 
As  the  Comptroller  General  wrote  on 
January  8,  1953.  its  function  is  "to  advise 
and  assist  the  Congress  and  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  matters  relating 
to  public  expenditures."  Second,  the 
General  Accounting  OfDce  either  has,  or 
can  secure,  adequate  personnel.  At  the 
present  time  it  employs  approximately 
6,000  people.  Third,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  prepared,  both  in  terms 
of  staff,  training,  and  experience,  to  carry 
on  this  important  work.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  al- 
ready performs  functions  which  are 
similar  in  nature  to  that  which  wouW  be 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  now  conducts  studies  of  the  ex- 


penditure of  funds  for  ttie  ptapoae  of 

determining  and  reporting  to  Congress 
whether  or  not  the  funds  are  expended 
by  the  various  agencies  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  law  and  in  an  ef. 
flcient  and  economical  maimer.  These 
postexpenditure  audits  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  been  most  help- 
ful to  Congress.  The  effect  of  my  bill 
is.  in  a  sense,  to  authorize  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  what  might  be 
called,  preexpenditure  audits  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  ex. 
amlnation  of  the  budget  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  proposed  appropriations. 


Rtv.  V.  L  Bicsysk* 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  FSNMBTXVAXIA 

ZN  THE  HOD8E  OP  RB>a£8EirrA'nVBB 

Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  Reverend  V.  U 
Biczysko,  of  Nanticoke.  Pa.,  and  to  his 
parishioners  who  tendered  him  a  testi- 
monial banquet  in  the  St.  Stanislaus 
Parish  Hall  yesterday. 

The  occasion  was  the  threefold  com- 
memoration of  events  in  the  reverend's 
life — it  was  his  45th  anniversary  of  ordi- 
nation; his  39th  anniversary  of  beiiw 
with  the  parish  of  St.  Stanialaus,  and  hit 
70th  birthday. 

In  connection  therewith.  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent the  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sat- 
urday Issue  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times 
Leader : 

PA«rO*  Am  HUMAMTTABUir 

The  testlmonua  illim«r  parishioners  of  St. 
Stanlslavu  Church,  Nanticoke.  wlU  give  to- 
morrow night  to  mark  the  TOth  birth- 
day anniversary  of  the  Reverend  V.  U 
Biczysko,  who  has  labored  there  for  30  of  his 
46  years  In  the  priesthood,  is  fxirther  evi- 
dence. If  any  be  needed,  of  the  high  regard 
In  which  he  Is  held  by  his  congregaUon  *»»< 
the   community  at  large. 

While  bis  record  as  a  priest  and  adminis- 
trator Is  outstanding,  his  eeal,  as  well  as  his 
achievements,  mtist  yield  precedence  to  an- 
other characteristic — his  charity.  The  pub- 
lic knows  part  of  tto«  story,  bat  not  even  hto 
intimates  know  It  aU.  for  he  has  made  It  a 
rule  not  to  let  even  his  right  band  know  what 
his  left  Is  doing  In  this  field. 

As  a  founder,  president,  and  director  of  St. 
Stanislaus  InsUtute.  he  had  a  leading  role^n 
the  development  of  this  InstltuUon  which 
haa  been  a  haven  for  thousands  of  children 
who  lost  their  parents  or  met  with  other 
misfortune  which  deprived  them  of  a  normal 
home  life.  In  his  own  pariah.  Father 
Blczysko's  benefactions  oould  Xiot  be  con- 
cealed Indefinitely.  But  as  for  the  rest,  that 
Is  bis  secret,  and  we  shall  respect  his  privacy 
except  to  say  that  substantial  sums  have 
been  Involved.  His  generosity  to  organiza- 
tions In  which  be  has  been  vitally  Interested 
behind  the  scenes  constitutes  a  stirring 
chapter  in  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  service. 

As  sincere  and  unassuming  as  be  Is  liberal. 
Father  Blcsysko  qualifies  for  a  rating  of  100 
percent  as  a  priest  and  a  citlaen.  The  loyalty 
of  this  son  of  Poland  to  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion Is  as  Inspiring  to  thoee  who  know  him 
as  is  his  love  of  God. 

It  is  a  prlvUege  to  Join  with  his  partsh- 
loDers  and  his  neighbors  in  a  gaintt  to  *>*«» 
on  this  mliestoiM. 
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Ur.  JONAS  of  Illinois.  Itr.  Speaker, 
labor-management  relations  are  again 
attracting  more  than  passive  attention 
because  of  the  present  invesUgaUon  now 
in  progress  by  congressional  committees. 
The  issues  raised  from  time  to  Ume  and 
points  in  dispute  or  disagreement  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Taft-Hiirtley  Act  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Both  sides  are  privileged  to  present 
facts  before  the  committees  in  support 
» in  furtherance  of  their  respective  con- 
tentions. Both  labor  and  management 
play  an  important  piirt  in  our  defense 
program  and  on  their  friendly  relation- 
ship and  continued  cooperation  rest  to  a 
large  extent  the  Nation's  ability  to  keep 
its  economic  structure  intact. 

To  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  now 
would  be  little  short  of  committing  eco- 
nomic s\iickle.  To  emasculate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  the  extent  that  noth- 
ing but  a  shell  of  the  law  In  its  present 
form  Is  salvaged  or  retained  would  end 
up  in  disaster  for  botli  sides. 

Labor  is  entitled  to  have  Its  rights 
fully  aired  and  thoroughly  Investigated 
and  management  should  be  accorded  the 
same  privileges.  Out  of  the  combined 
efforts  the  parties  should  strike  a  com- 
mon denominator  and  thereby  settle 
once  and  for  all  the  dispute  that  has 
been  raging  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
present  Labor-Management  Act  Both 
Bides  have  an  opportunity  to  iron  out 
their  differences. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  respective 
hearings,  the  committees  undoubtedly 
will  report  their  findings.  Following 
this  procedure  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  can 
be  modified,  amended,  or  otherwise  am- 
plified and  rewritten,  but  to  definitely 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  commit- 
tees, both  sides  must  be  represented  and 
thoroughly  alerted  to  their  responsi- 
bUities. 

This  prerequisite  Is  aptly  and  logically 
set  forth  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribime  on  February  15, 
1953.  It  is  here  pointed  out  that  whUe 
one  side  is  working,  the  other  should  not 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  or 
go  to  sleep  at  the  switch.  A  poor  pres- 
entation of  the  case  before  the  congres- 
sional committees,  whether  in  behalf  of 
labor  or  management,  could  result  in 
what  the  Chicago  £>aily  Tribune  editorial 
so  succinctly  points  out.  In  support  of 
such  contentions,  I  will  let  the  editorial 
speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
lemarks,  I  include  therein  the  following 
editorial,  entitled  "Labor  Law  by 
Default?": 

Labob  Law  st  DcrAtn.Tt 
So  far  industry  has  not  shown  much  Inter- 
Mt  Ih  hearings  In  progress  before  Senate  and 
House  Labor  Committees  on  the  subject  of 
revising  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Business  and 
industrial  leaders  ought  not  to  allow  this 
opportunity   to  slip  without  expreaslng  a 
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S^JH^^  •oftening  the  law  to  pleaae  the 
»«w  w*ws,  strengthening  It,  or  leaving  tt 
aipne. 

«ls  Ukely  that  this  apparent  lack  of  to- 
wrest  is  the  reflection  of  the  belief  in  indus- 
try that  now  that  the  New  Deal  has  been 
thrown  out  of  office  everything  Is  going  to  be 
•U  right.  There  may  be  a  feeling  that  the 
ujfteresu  of  InduAry  and  the  public  generally 
M»  going  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  new 
PVesldent  and  Congress. 

^Uls  Is  a  mUtakenly  complacent  attitude. 
L*bor-management  relations  are  complex. 
The  best  of  politicians  has  nowhere  near  the 
experience  In  this  field  of  an  industrial  leader 
who  has  had  to  steer  a  cotirse  through  the 
mases  of  industrial  relations  problems  for 
years. 

legislation  In  the  relations  of  labor  and 
management  must  provide  solutions  to  prac- 
tical problems.  Congressmen,  professors, 
business  consultants,  and  even  lawyers  may 
be  long  on  theoretical  approaches  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  do  not  have  the  Intimate  dally 
experience  of  men  whose  management  re- 
tppn^mtles  have  acquainted  them  with  the 
•ctttaT  situations  and  practices  with  which 
an  effective  law  must  come  to  grips. 

ICembers  of  the  business  community  can- 
not be  unaware  that  the  union  leadership 
will  neglect  no  opportunity  to  tip  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  changes  advantageo\is  to 
thtauelves.  There  Is  still  strong  New  Deal 
representation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  Its  opposition  to  Taft-HarUey  Is  In  no 
wise  abated.  Many  Republicans  In  Congress 
and  some  In  the  executive  deiiartments  are 
eager  to  appease  the  labor  bosses. 

ft  Industrial  spokesmen  let  the  contest  go 
by  defaxilt,  they  are  likely  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  has  been  loaded  against 
th«m.  Their  predicament  then  would  be  as 
bad  and  perhaps  worse  than  tinder  the  Wag- 
ner Act. 
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iCrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  a  speech  delivered  Thursday  eve- 
ning, February  5,  1953,  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees 
by  the  Honorable  Edward  H.  Rkxs, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Po$t  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Mr.  Rkbs'  remarks  follow: 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  talking  with  this 
distinguished,  and  may  I  say  selected,  group 
of  American  citizens,  whose  organization  is 
dedicated  to  providing  for  the  best  and 
moat  efficient  employment  of  public  service. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  Join  with  you  on 
the  TOth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  Civil  service  In  Oovemment. 

I  have  at  all  times  been  interested  In  the 
objectives  of  foxjt  group,  all  of  which  are 
not  only  Interesting,  but  especially  stimu- 
lating. Groups  like  yours  can  be  of  more 
help  in  providing  more  and  better  efficiency 
in  Oovemment  than  any  group  I  know  or 
than  you  really  know. 

I  realize,  as  you  do,  you  cannot  reach  a 
goal  of  perfection,  but  so  long  as  you  strive 
to  reach  the  goal  of  providing  for  a  more 


nearly  real  civil  servlee  In  Government  as 
you  work  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  there 
«an  be  no  doubt  about  the  accomplishments 
that  win  be  achieved  for  your  Government 
and  f  CMT  our  country. 

In  other  words,  eo  long  as  you  retain 
tiiese  high  goals  of  achievement  and  wqrk 
together  for  the  common  good,  not  only  for 
yourselves,  but  for  yoinr  country  as  well, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  results. 

Of  course,  organizations  such  as  yours  can 
and  should  be  valuable  aids  in  the  improve- 
ment of  civil-service  administration  wtthln 
the  Government.  Tou  are  a  group  ct  people 
who  should  and  do  know  more  about  what 
may  be  done  and  can  be  accomplished  in 
•ecurlng  a  more  efllclent  clvU-servlce  admin- 
istration. 

It  has  been  suggested  I  talk  with  you  on 
the  subject.  What  Is  Meant  by  Efficient 
CivU-Servlce  Administration?  Perhaps  I 
could  turn  the  question  around  and  ask  you 
who  w(x-k  in  civil  service  day  by  day  and 
year  In  and  year  out.  What  are  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  efficient  elvU-servlce 
administration  in  Government? 

I  shall  point  out  rather  briefly  my  own 
personal  concept  of  some  of  the  factors  that 
provide  efficient  dvU-servlce  administration, 
which  may  not  dlfler  too  greatly  from  your 
views. 

I  beUeve  you  know  I  have  been  deeply 
tatereeted  In  the  problem  during  the  yeaiv 
I  have  been  asaoeiated  with  the  CIvU  Service 
Committee  of  Congress.  I  have  had  some 
chance  to  observe  clvil-servlce  administra- 
tion at  Its  best,  and  perhaps  not  at  its  worst, 
but  more  especially  at  Ita  indifference.  I 
might  add  that  we  have  not  had  enough  ot 
the  best  in  recent  years,  and  I  want  to  say 
quickly  that  any  criticism  I  may  make  is 
not  the  fault  at  the  individual  employees  in 
Government. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  reexamine 
the  qxMstion  of  how  to  strengthen  our 
dvU-servlce  system.  At  the  moment  we  are 
on  the  threshed  of  a  new  administration 
dedicated,  among  other  things,  to  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  and  inefficiency  In  Govern- 
ment. New  leaders  will  take  charge  in  many 
of  our  agencies.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
scroes  the  country  who  have  been  told  that 
we  can  have  more  efficiency  and  better  ad« 
mlnlstrattoo  if  those  in  charge  of  the  man- 
agement of  such  agencies  wiU  make  a  real 
effort  to  do  so. 

My  attention  every  week,  in  fact,  almost 
every  day.  Is  directed  to  abuses  in  selec- 
tion, advancement,  and  separation  of  Federal 
personnel,  even  to  a  degree  where  I  hav« 
complaints  that  a  mockery  is  being  made  oC 
the  merit  system. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  complaints  are  all  si^>> 
ported  by  the  facts,  but  I  will  say  to  you 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  too  much 
personal  favoritism,  prejudice,  politick 
spoillsm,  and  negligence  with  respect  to  what 
you  and  I  believe  Is  a  merit  system  in  Gov- 
ernnaent  employment.  I  am  convinced  that 
such  abuses  aocount  for  a  major  share  oC 
what  is  regarded  as  excessive  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  have  a  magic  formula,  no  panacea 
for  all  ills,  for  efficient  civil-service  admin- 
istration. Human  nature  being  what  it  la, 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  real  merit  system,  but  to  attempt 
to  achieve  It  Is  a  challenge  that  ought  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  Improving  the  caliber  of  ctvU 
service. 

I  think  among  the  first  requisites  for  ef- 
ficiency in  civil -service  administration  ta 
prompt  but  planned  action,  backed  up  by 
perseverance  and  unflagging  eaergj..  When- 
ever there  Is  waste,  inefficiency.  Ineptitude, 
favoritism,  or  bias,  it  ought  to  be  rooted  up 
and  stamped  out.  Antiquated  methods,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  and  cumbersoma 
procedures — there  are  still  more  of  them— 
ought  to  be  brought  up  to  date  or  replaced 
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from  tboM  wbo  work  witb  blm.  tbot  I^tc  to 
do  wttb  trnproMtnoot  la  tbe  work  that  Is 
bolng  doDo  oa  b«boU  ot  tbii  great  Oorwn- 
aMnt  or  oars.  Maoovan^  your  folio*  wjrk- 
«n  to  know  tlioy  tm  Importont  r—Hy  gefc- 
Itng  •  good  Job  ««U  done. 

X«t  ma  put  tblB  furtbar  auggaaUoii  doim 
ftgbt  bara.  and  tbat  la  tbat  ana  of  the  «a- 
aaotlal  eomponanU  of  efflciant  clTU-aerrloe 
adinliilafaatkm  la  complata  loyalty  to  your 
Jobk  but  mora  aqMclaUy.  loyalty  to  tbe 
ITnltad  Stataa  CKyvammant.  It  maana  loyalty 
above  aatt,  or  party,  or  patron. 

I  tbtnk  cWI  aef  Tiee  admlnlatratiani  nuMt 
ba  given  raoognltk»  aa  a  top  axacuUva  r»> 
aponalbuity.   It  aboukl  not  be  relegated  to  a 
poaltloo  ot  oomparatlTaly  minor  Importance. 
Tbe  Clvtt  aervtae  Oommlealan  sboold  be 
the  atafl  arm  of  the  Prealdant.  to  praacrlbe 
atandarda.  prlndplea,  and  raquliamenta  to 
ba  obeeraed  by  the  executive  dqMrtmenta 
and  eatabUahmeBti  In  tbe  adaalnlstratlon  of 
dfUaaiflca  lava.    Tbe  Oommlaflon  abould 
be  empowered  to  enforce  compllanoe  with 
tba  BollBtBa  or  tbe  Preatdant  and  tbe  taitent 
gaeeed  In  thwi  lawa.    Hm 
Id  fwee  llaaif  from  detalla 
'    tJUMl*  '""^'^ —  H  flnda  ItMlf.  by  laaeon 
oTvylng   tiiwiinceaTUlly   to    do    work    for 
wbMi  tba  deportments  tbemaalvee  ought  to 
be  bald  re^xmalMe.    The  OommJaeloa  muBt 
«afce  Ita  poaltkm  aa  tbe  leader,  advlaer.  and 
OBfOresment  agaoey.  free  to  tba  day-to-day 
operations  tbat  oo^t  to  beapalled  out  as  tbe 
primary  reaponalbUlty  of  tbe  departmento. 
We  need  unUormlty  of  dvU-eerrloe  ad- 
mlnlstratKa  among  the  several  Qovemment 
deportments    and    establlahmanta.      As    it 
a^ds  now.  each  one  goes  running  off  In  tbe 
dtoeotlou  ot  Its  eboloe.    Tbls  oauias  ao  al- 
aoat  unbelievable  state  of  oonfoakm.  doubt, 
and  ^iprabenalon  among  career  employees. 
Worse  stUl.  the  same  ctmfuston.  extending  up 
tbroogh   auparvlaary   levels,   obetruets   and 
dalaya  tba  conduct  of  public  buelneas. 

OlvU  aervlce  must  not  be  regarded  aa  an 
fanparaonal  maas.  but  as  an  entity  ocm- 
pcaed  of  real.  Individual,  high  claaa  human 
balnga.  aaeb  one  has  his  or  her  pcreonal 
bopee.  ambitions,  and  eapabUltlfla.  as  well 
aa  llmltattona.  It  Is  tbe  job  of  thoee  in 
elMffa  of  employment  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as 
posalbla.  tbat  tbeee  employeee  have  a  chance 
to  Improve  their  bopee  and  their  capablli- 
ttaa  and  reach  tbatar  ambitions. 

One  of  tbe  very  unfortunate  situations 
eklstlag  In  our  Qovemment  today  is  that 
amploiOfte  consider  themselvee.  or  are  ro- 
gardad  by  others,  as  Just  a  part  of  a  pleee 
of  machinery  expected  to  go  through  certain 
motlona,  f<dlow  certain  methods,  etc..  with 
no  chance  to  uae  or  express  tbdr  own  no- 
tions or  opinions  with  regard  to  the  work 
they  ar«  doing.  I  think  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  our  clvll-aervloe  syatem  was  de- 
vleed  with  a  twofold  purpoae:  T>>  encourage 
competent  career  employeee  and  protect 
them  from  tbe  spdls  syatem,  and  to  gain 
for  the  Oovamment  the  beat  servloe  poailble 
from  tbe  adoption  of  a  true  marK  system. 
Prograes  at  one  time  Justified  high  bopee  for 
the  program,  but  I  regret  to  say  of  late  years 
aaneh  of  tbat  progiess  has  slowed  down. 
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Any  avbaardoai  ot  tba  pilneiplaB  of  tba 
rit  ayatsm  In  pobUe  employmant  Is  a 
moat  asrlouB  thing.  I  ml^t  potiDit  out  tbat 
in  too  many  inatannas  a  sgstsm  of  ptTtftntl 
patroaaga  has  ooaaa  bato  vogue  wtaleb  could. 
If  OQOtlnued.  be  more  dlBeult  to  bandle 
than  tiM  whole  spoils  ayatsm.  It  to  harder 
to  oombat  baeauae  It  parmsalas  too  many 
lavala  of  Oovemment.  I*tblnk  you  know 
what  I  am  driving  at.  Tbara  are  too  many 
paofde  preeently  employed  in  good  poamoos 
wbo  got  such  poalUons.  or  wbo  were  pro- 
moted to  such  positions,  because  they  were 
the  friend  ot  a  friend,  or  a  ralattva  of  a 
friend,  or  vice  vsrea. 

We  have  got  to  see  to  It  tbat  able,  tautua- 
trlow,  and  aipable  women  empioyeee  in 
Oovemment  have  the  protection  and  tba 
encouragement  of  a  merit  system,  and  they 
have  got  to  t:>e  given  an  incentive  to  do 
more  and  better  work,  which  la  Imjdiclt  in 
a  real  merit  system  for  public  service. 

A  dvll  eervlce  merit  system  does  not  per- 
mit nepotism  or  preferred  plaeea  for  political 
cronlae  to  feed  at  the  public  trough,  when 
efltelent  and  worthy  employeee  are  entitted 
to  the  poelti(ns.  if  such  Jobe  are  nnTHismj 
Selection  of  people  for  Jobs  by  favoritism  la 
not  In  the  interest  of  efllclency  and  economy 
in  the  administration  of  Oovemment  func- 
tions. 

Maaimiim  edldency  In  dvU-aervlce  admln- 
Istratkm  calls  :for  up-to-date,  impartial,  and 
tested  methods  of  selecting  employeee  in  the 
first  Instance.  It  calls  for  full  utlllaation 
of  the  trial  period  to  screen  out  misfits, 
drones,  and  laggards  who  do  not  demonstrate 
ability  to  shoulder  a  fair  share  of  the  work. 
It  calls  for  the  development  and  InstallaMon 
by  each  department  and  estebUshment  of  a 
firm  program  governing  promotions,  reaa- 
slgnmente.  and  tranafers  of  employeee.  Some 
agendee  use  up-to-date  praetloea  and  are 
forward  looking.  Others  are  back  In  the  last 
century.  Tbe  recent  example  of  sale  of 
supervisory  Jobs  at  the  Chicago  poet  oOce  la 
a  sad  commentery  on  the  f ailwe  to  recognlae 
merit  under  the  outgoing  admlniatratton. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  repeat  It 
aow.  Federal  employment  must  ba  ^mi^ 
more  attractive  to  the  conscientious  worker 
who  does  not  stsop  to  pulling  wlree  to  get  or 
keep  his  Job.  It  must  be  made  more  attrac- 
Uve,  also.  If  you  pleaae,  to  the  American 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bins.  Already  groan- 
ing under  an  Intolerable  tex  load,  an 
aroused  citizenry  demands  effldency  and 
economy  as  It  never  has  before.  Tbe  people 
of  this  coimtry  are  enUtled  to  no  lees  than 
a  pnulne.  competitive  merit  system  of  dvu 
aervloe.  This.  In  eeaenoe,  le  what  I  bdleve 
Oongrees  means  by  "effldent  civil  service  ad- 
ministration": TO  direct  our  merit  system 
so  wen  that  we  may  (paraphrasing  Longfel- 
low's VUlage  Blacksmith)  "look  tbe  whole 
world  of  taxpayers  In  tba  eye.  and  owe  not 
any  man." 

We  are  Uvlng  In  unusual  tlmee  under  ab- 
normal conditions.  The  task  is  not  an  eeey 
one.  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  as  fellow 
workers  to  help  Improve  our  system  of  em- 
ployment under  the  greatest  Oovemment 
and  tba  bast  country  in  aU  the  world. 


BrokM  Bow  (OUa.) 


Oms  gf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


nf  THX  HODSB  OF  BaPBBBKMT  A7TVXB 

Mondaif,  Fehruary  1$,  1953 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 

tention  has  been  called  to  an  annoance- 
ment  made  l>y  the  Junior  olaaa  of  the 
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hlfh  aolKnl  of  Biiokm : 
protresslTe  Institutloa  within 

gTMglooal  dlftriot     la  ov ^„ 

this  amxMmeemtmt  Is  partleulavly  ap- 
propriate diirlni:  this  week,  wlil^  Is 
called  Brotherhood  Weak. 
The  announcement  is  as  follows: 


Kor 
tba 


The  Junior  class  Itaa  atarted  a ^ 

Ito  members  to  eontrlbuto  regularly  to 
Christian  Cblldrsn's  Fttad.  Ine..  aa  ocgaalaa- 
tlon  wboae  purpoee  Is  to  feed  and  atotba  tba 
children  of  such  gatkms  aa 
ifmxi.  India,  ^ad  others. 

In  India,  for  exatnpla.  there  are __ 

of  homee  suffering  froas  tba  lack  of  food  and 
clothing. 

In  Korea  there  Is  hardly  a  family  aoC 
broken,  fathers  taken  prlaooars  by  tba  Oosa- 
munlste  and  shot,  motbara  sbtMed  aad  car- 
ried off  or  left  for  dead  behind  a  broken  wall. 
A  destroyed  country  of  rubble,  rags,  dlaeaee, 
himger.  and  hunmn  misery. 

The  Junlore  feel  tbat  not  only  mem  they 
being  hdpful  to  a  worthy  eaosa.  but  alao  tbay 
feel  that  they  are  dotag  a  asrvlee  tbat  win 
bring  them  a  great  reward,  aamaly.  tbe 
reward  of  self-satlsfactton.  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  contributed  to  tba  hun- 
gry and  the  needy  children  of  the  world. 

In  InitUtlng  this  project  the  Junlore  feel 
that  they  are  not  the  only  onae  wbo  t^-'Tiid 
contribute  to  such  a  worthy  oaoaa.  Ihay 
feel  that  they  are  cognisant  of  tbe  faat  tbat 
many  people  everywhere  Join  la  good  epiilt 
in  supporting  such  programa  aa  tba  Itercb 
of  Dimes,  and  others. 

Nevertheless,  they  want  to  extend  tbe  op- 
portunity to  everybody  to  be  able  to  abaia 
with  them  the  self-eatlafaotlon  and  pride 
that  oomee  ftocn  such  ooatrlbutlona.  Tbaia- 
fore.  they  have  autborlaed  me  aa  tbelr  pnal- 
dent  to  poet  this  annooneemant  oa  tbe  bul- 
letin board  netu-  our  bank. 

The  Junior  class  asks  that  anyone,  be  he  a 
senior,  Junior,  or  a  member  of  any  of  the 
gradee  from  1  through  IS.  wbosa  oonantsnos 
says  to  him.  "Olve  to  tbe  nse<y."  ptaea  bla 
penny,  dime,  or  whatever  ba  abould  want  to 
in  our  bank. 

Jo 


L%hts  la  Ike  Faf 
KZTENSKW  OP  REMARXB 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 
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DT  THS  HOU8K  OF  BSPRIBEMTATIVtS 

Monday.  Febmart  it.  ifU 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  learg 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Raooaa.  I 
wish  to  include  the  f ollowinc  tdltftrhri 
which  appeared  in  the  Cbelsea  Record. 
Chelsea,  Mass..  under  date  of  Pebrauy 
13,  19&3: 


LmHTa  IH 

What  wUl  develop  out  of  aU  tbe  draaaatle 
and  gripping  dispatches  «*»»»*■*"«  »g  p^rrlfr'* 
Itiea  that  Preeldent  Bsenbower  aitf  Jomgh 
Stalin  may  recMh  eome  trustworthy  plan  for 
ending  the  Korean  war? 

Not  for  many  yeera  has  tbe  public  tmagl- 
natloQ  been  so  stirred.  Here  we  have  a 
former  general,  who  in  that  capadty  knows 
more  about  war  than  doea  Stalin,  and  untU 
recently  engaged  in  organising  Burope^ 
armlee  in  defense  against  the  RiMslans.  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  moet  cloeely  watched 
endeavors  of  the  century. 

Day  by  day.  Uttle  by  Uttle,  the  American 
people— Just  as  wearied  with  war  as  any 
Kuropean  or  AsiaUc  people  could  be — are 
seiaing  every  nebulous  morsd  of  hope  for 
war  end.  and  with  it  nourishing  thalr  qilrltk 


«wHffiSSIONAt 


.ilmoat  aay  day.  JnstlflcatiQtt  foe  ttieaa  cud- 
den  iKqpM  niay  be  fartbooadng— whether  out 
of  talks,  stBteoBants.  ornon daOalto  aatlons. 
Some  of  the  bopee  have  fUmsy  baaea.  but 
then  the  whole  Korean  cold  war  la  simi- 
larly baaad.  Ferbapa.  calmly  analyasd.  reaUy 
nothing  has  been  done  or  said  thus  far  since 
o\ir  lateet  repetltloti  of  our  firm  stand  about 
tba  Korean  prisoners  to  wanaat  tba  tia- 
mendous  buildup  we  are  giving  our  opti- 
mism. Tat  peesons  In  Cbeleea  wbo  have 
loved  onee  fighting  In  Korea  are  Joined  by 
everybody  else  In  this  smaatng  aelsura  of 
wlshftil  thinking.  If  Moaoow  only  rraHwrl 
bow  genuine  this  hope  la.  bow  slncezdy 
Americans  want  peace — now  aad  pi>w»«ft- 
nently,  in  Asia  and  Xuropa  and  all  over— 
surely  the  Russians  could  demonstrate  a 
Uttle  of  tbe  same  sincerity. 


REGORD — APPENDDt 


(Sea.  Tladdeos  Kosdoska 
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BXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 


RON.  RAT  J.  HADDEN 

or  mauifa 


IN  THK  BOUSS  OF  RXPRSBKNTA1IVI8 
Mondat,  Februart  16. 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  t<A- 
lowlng  Is  the  speech  delivered  by  me  in 
commemoration  of  the  307th  anniver- 
sary of  Oen.  Thaddeus  'g^^frlnirkft  Tbe 
ceremonies  were  held  February  15  at  the 
Kosciusko  monument  located  In  Lafa- 
yette Park  in  the  city  of  Washington: 

Today  we  pay  trllntte  to  a  great  aoMler  and 
crusader  for  freedom,  who  eonaecrated  bis 
Ufe  to  the  establishment  of  freedom  for  his 
native  Poland.  This  liitemattonal  hero. 
Thaddeus  Koeciusko,  Is  one  of  the  few  men 
In  history  who  devoted  his  mintary  talente 
In  fluting  for  tbe  eauae  of  Uboty  on  two 
contlnenta. 

After  a  desperate  battle  against  despotism 
1^  In  his  own  land.  Koadusko  came  to  tbe 
X  shares  of  America  and  offered  the  leaders 
dour  Infant  Nation  every  aid  to  win  liberty 
from  another  tyrant.  He,  along  with  hun- 
fffeds  of  other  Polish  heroes,  won  undylxxg 
glory  in  aiding  America  to  win  the  Revolu- 
tion. Tbay  were  not  eoldlers  of  fortune  nor 
wanderers  thrown  on  the  sorfaoe  of  troubled 
waters  by  the  love  of  adventure  or  the  queet 
of  B>ootj  or  emolument.  Koedusko  and  his 
countrymen  fought  hard  and  long  to  estab- 
liah  tbe  prlndplee  of  Uberty  and  Justice  on 
their  own  eoll  of  Poland  bofore  they  came  to 
aid  America.  The  yearning  for  liberty  and 
••If -government  is  bom  in  tbe  heart  of 
•very  true  Pole  and  when  Koedusko  caaM 
to  our  shores  he  was  laying  the  groundwork 
for  millions  of  bis  oountrymen  and  their 
desoendaato  to  enjoy  freedom  for  oenturles 
In  tbe  future. 

Koedusko  waa  trained  la  the  art  of  war 
and  eepedany  in  mmtary  engineering;  and 
his  samoee  ware  invaluable  to  the  American 
eauae  throughout  our  Rev  cation,  ffis  ad- 
vice and  councU  were  fdlowed  during  thoee 
dark  days  end  Oeneral  Waahington  and  our 
leaden  beetowed  upon  him  every  credit  fOr 
bringing  the  War  of  Indep<mdenoe  to  a  more 
rapid  victory.  Ooogrees.  tn  deep  graUtude. 
made  hbn  a  brigadier  gentnU. 

Upon  bla  return  to  bla  naUva  Poland,  be 
*«ain  fought  tba  Buaslaaa  te  17B3  and  1794. 
The  odds  acalnst  blm  were  overwhdming  and 
lauore  waa  Inevltabla.  mie  w^i— 4a«»t  im- 
pdaoaed  blm  for  ovsr  1  yaara.  Upon  his 
rdeaae  ba  agam  came  b>  Axaerlca  where 
(congress  voted  him  money  ^«<i  lands;  a  part 
of  which  went  to  found  one  of  the  first  Negro 
achoois  in  the  United  Statea. 


♦  J^  *  ■"****  ******  »*chi*o  laamad  that 

r^urned  to  Burope  la  ITM  aad  apant  the  leat 
^hla  Ufe  uatn  his  death  to  lai?  la  aa  effort 
to  win  victory  aad  aatahllsb  liaedom  aad 
mncpendenoe  for  his  native  Poiaad. 

General  Koedusko  refused  high  rank  under 
mtodeoti  baeaute  Napoleon  would  not  pledge 
htia.  a  free  and  unified  Poland.  He  demon- 
•Uatad  that  the  prlndplea  of  human  liberty 
aald  Justice  are  easenttaUy  tbe  same  In  every 
ns^Uon.  climate,  or  land.  The  lesson  learned 
trdm  men  of  his  stamina  aad  patriotism  has 
bedi  passed  down  through  generations  and 
baa  given  freemen  everywhere  ootirage  to 
reAllae  that  slavery  on  any  part  of  the  globe 
U  a  threat  to  Ubmtj  everywhere. 

As  chairman  of  the  Spedal  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  we 
hetatl  testimony  here  and  acroes  the  ocean 
from  doaens  of  Polish  soWlers,  statesmen, 
an4  patrlote,  who,  in  most  cases,  exemplified 
tbf  same  tralte  of  valor  that  were  pnnnnnstd 
^Kosciusko  and  other  Polish  heroes  of  long 

In  holding  hearing  in  London  and  In  Oer- 
many.  the  Katyn  Inveetlgatlng  Committee 
established  a  precedent  in  that  for  the  first 
tliae  in  recorded  history,  a  congressional  In- 
vestigating committee  held  hearings  in  a  for- 
ai^land  concerning  the  commission  of  an 
international  erlma  which  was  committed  by 
one  of  two  governments,  to  wit,  Oermany  or 
the  Soviets. 

History  records  a  great  numt>er  of  inter- 
natilnnal  erlmea.  maas  murders,  and  atrocities, 
but  the  nation  who  perpetrated  the  crime 
was  always  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  other  words,  two  historical  precedents 
were  created  by  the  spedal  Katyn  commit- 
teei  First,  our  Oongrees  investigated  the  first 
International  crime  in  world  history  where 
009  nation  had  accused  the  other  of  Ite  com- 
mlislon;  and  this  is  the  first  neutral  investi- 
gation or  trial  ever  held  to  establish  the 
oflldal  guUt  of  the  perpetrator.  Second, 
neifer  in  history  has  an  autborlaed  commit- 
tee; created  by  one  government  held  hear- 
Ing^  and  recorded  evidence  In  other  oountriea 
to  jeatablish  the  guilt  of  an  international 
crtihe  which  was  committed  by  dtber  of  two 

other  wttrmf 

When  our  committee  was  abroad,  we  re- 
corded the  testimony  of  81  witnesses  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  also  re- 
corded 118  exhlbtte.  At  the  opening  of  our 
hearings  in  both  places  we  publicly  invited 
the  Sovlete  and  the  Pdlsh  Communist  gov- 
emlnente  to  eend  witness  ea"  before  the  com- 
mittee If  they  had  any  factual  tnformati<m 
they  desired  to  preeent  on  the  Katyn  Forest 
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When  our  committee  made  ite  final  report, 
we  {ireeented  overwhelming  factual  evidence 
froih  the  first  and  only  neutral  commission 
aver  farmed  to  hold  hearings  on  tbe  Katyn 
mesBScre.  Tbe  report  eetablisbed  beyond 
any  question  of  a  douM  that  it  was  the  Rus- 
alana  wbo  killed  tbe  Poles  at  Katyn.  We  also 
cleerly  stated  at  our  hearings  across  the 
water  that  tbls  massacre  was  only  one  of  a 
great  number  of  atrocities  and  barbarous  in- 
ternational Crimea  committed  during  the  pe- 
riod leading  vp  to  and  during  World  War  n. 
Dachau.  Bucbenwald.  LkUoe.  and  other 
vldiUB  JBiass  murders  committed  by  Hitler 
will  be  historically  recorded  on  tbe  same 
blaek  pages  aa  the  Katyn  maasacre.  Hitler 
and  hla  criminal  aeoompUcea  have  already 
paid  tbe  penalty  tor  tbelr  crimes. 

New,  my  frtends.  it  is  a  remarkaUe  fact 
that  after  our  oommlttee  started  >»«^Ht«g 
healings  the  Sovlata  started  tbelr  propaganda 
about  germ  warfare.  Tbat  waa  nothing  more 
than  aamokaacrana  to  order  to  try  to  cover 
up  tt»e  devaatatlng  evidence  the  Katyn  oom- 
mlttee waa  nnooveriag  and  unravaUng  re- 
garding the  truth  of  tbe  Katyn  maasaore. 

our  oommlttee'a  final  report  waa  baaad  on 
aeven  volumes  of  evidence  and  testimony. 
Bach  member  of  our  committee  has  filed  iden- 
tloalj  readutlons  which  will  ba  taken  up 


btfora  ^M  Bawign  Aflatn  Ooaunlttea  of  tba 
Booae  wtthln  a  few  weeks.  We  are  aAteg 
the  UUted  Natfona  to  foltow  ttiroagb  on  ov 
recommendatlopa. 

It  Is  our  aameat  hope  that  the  work  of 
our  ^Mdal  Katyn  InvaaOgatlng  Oomndttea 
baa  oontrlboted  a  great  deal  to  erystaUlaa 
world  public  opinion  and  alao  telng  to  the 
mlnda  of  the  unfortunate  mintons  behind 
tt»a  Iron  CXntatn  tbe  true  brutality,  bar- 
barlty.  tbat  exlsto  In  tbe  criminal  wi«»<tt  of 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Katyn  «am> 
mlttee,  to  my  mind,  has  been  a  major  step 
toward  the  inevitable  defeat  of  communlstlo 
tyranny.  No  dictator  or  tyrant  can  reign  in- 
definitely on  fear;  sUve-labor  camps,  murder, 
massacre,  and  genocide. 

The  free  people  of  the  world  aad  tba 
anderground  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  must 
continue  to  fight  to  defeat  world  commu- 
nism. When  this  Is  accomplished  the  ft^t 
■tarted^  Koedusko  and  continued  by  his 
countrymen  through  the  agee  will  rertore 
permanent  peaoe  and  aelf-govemment  to 
Pdand. 


Ov  Britisk  Friends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

ov  wxsooHszir 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OT  RBPRBBOITATZVBa 

Thurtdajf.  Februarv  t2.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  a  radio  broadcast  by  Uiat 
outstanding  ABC  commentator,  Mr. 
George  E.  SokoUty.  This  particular 
broadcast  was  given  by  Mr.  Sokolsky  On 
February  8.  It  is  a  subject  that  every 
American  tfi  Interested  in,  in  view  of  the 
very  great  contribution  we  have  made  to 
our  European  friends. 

OoB  Bbruui  PkiBinia 

The  long  history  between  Great  BrltiUn 
and  the  United  States  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  our  relations  with  that  country  dif- 
ferent from  an  others.  After  all,  moet  of  tba 
original  cdonlee  which  formed  the  American 
Republic  were  British  in  population,  in  liin- 
guage,  In  religious  associations,  and  in  law. 
In  fact,  British  common  law  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Juridical  system  except  in  one 
State  where  the  code  Napoleon  produced  an 
influenoe  and  In  a  few  States  where  some 
vestiges  of  Spanish  law  remain.  Brltilsh 
phlloeophers,  like  Locke  and  Hume,  laid  tiM 
f otmdation  for  the  Dedaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Our  stnidure  of  government  is  mod- 
eled to  a  degree  upon  the  British  iotm.  cmr 
literature  has  been  modeled  by  ittt  ictng 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  upon  Shakespeara 
and  Mnton. 

In  a  word,  culturally  the  United  States  Is 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Although 
millions  of  persons  have  come  to  our  soil 
from  some  60  countries  and  they  have  con- 
tributed much  to  modify  the  basic  structure 
of  our  way  of  life,  the  tendency  has  been  for 
the  deecendanto  of  newer  immlgranta  to  be 
aaslmnated  and  to  beccnne  tbemaelvea  port 
of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  tradition. 

Whan  two  natloos  have  had  800  yean  of 
such  intimate  relattonsbips,  it  Is  a  matter  for 
coosldaratkm  that  the  course  ci  eveoto 
alKNdd  drive  them  asunder.  Although  \n 
have  fought  two  wars  against  Great  Britain, 
wa  have  actually  never  eeperated  ourselvee 
from  British  influenoee — and  it  can,  of  court«, 
be  said  that  we  have  fought  two  wars  to 
preeerve  the  British  Smi^ra. 
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■cnoou  In  the  United  8tal«a. 
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It  Is  these  two  universal  wars,  World  War 
X  and  World  War  n.  which  In  the  i»-esent 
situation,  ttnds  these  two  countries  Involved 
In  disagreements. 

Neither  war  was  of  ovir  making.  The 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  in  1917 
when  It  appeared  that  France  and  England 
were  in  desperate  straits.  Germany  was  be- 
ing freed  from  its  second  front  by  the  ool- 
lapse  of  Russia.  Had  the  United  States  not 
entered  that  war.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
Germany,  under  the  Kaiser,  might  have  been 
successful. 

Subsequently,  we  lent  to  the  British  and 
other  countries  huge  siuns  of  money,  which 
were  never  repaid.  We  helped  in  the  re- 
construction of  British  power.  It  is  true 
that  British  suffering  in  World  War  I  was 
greater  than  ours,  but,  then.  It  was  Oreat 
Britain's  war  and  not  oius  and  we  joined  In 
it  only  to  save  Britain  from  defeat. 

World  War  II  was  an  outgrowth  of  World 
War  I  and  was  undoubtedly  brought  on  by 
the  power  politics  played  among  themselves 
by  K\iropean  countries.  The  atmosphere  in 
the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  was  definitely  antagonistic  to  Ameri- 
can participation.  As  the  British  stood 
heroically  alone  for  12  months,  accepting 
from  the  Germans  a  punishment  up  to  that 
time  hardly  equaled  in  human  history,  sen- 
timent turned  toward  the  British.  Never- 
theless, in  the  1940  campaign,  neither 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  nor  Wendell  Wlllkie 
asserted  their  support  of  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  in  his 
famous  Boston  speech,  Mr.  Roosevelt  assured 
the  American  people  that  our  sons  would 
not  be  sent  abroad. 

In  spite  of  a  sentimental  attitude  toward 
Oreat  Britain  and  an  increasing  involve- 
ment In  her  defense,  the  United  States  did 
not  go  to  war  until  Pearl  Harbor. 

That  war  cost  the  United  States  more 
than  $350  billion;  produced  more  than 
1  million  American  casualties:  left  \u  with 
•  debt  that  remains  about  $267  billion:  a 
huge  bvirden  of  taxes  and  the  prospects  of  a 
third  universal  war. 

Subsequent  to  Wcwld  War  n,  the  United 
States  made  a  loan  to  Great  Britain  of 
$3%  billion.  We  also  have  contributed  close 
to  $100  billion  through  aids  of  various  kinds, 
to  the  British  and  other  countries,  some  of 
which,  such  as  European  military  aid,  are 
continuing  to  this  day.  It  is  not  expected 
that  any  of  it  will  ever  be  paid  back.  The 
American  people  have  been  extraordinarily 
generous  to  the  British  people. 

Our  generosity  has  not  been  premised  on 
any  assiunptlon  that  the  British  had  to 
•ulMrdlnate  their  policy  to  ours.  That 
would  not  have  been  generosity;  It  would 
have  been  the  ptirchase  of  an  ally.  Never- 
theless, we  entered  World  War  n  to  aid  the 
British;  we  came  out  of  It  the  principal 
target  of  Russian  hatred.  While  we  must 
recognize  that  the  British  will  not  follow 
us  blindly,  they  must  recognize  that  the 
United  States  cannot  subordinate  Itself  to 
British  policy — and  at  the  same  time  pay 
most  of  the  bills  not  only  in  wealth  but  In 
the  lives  of  our  sons. 

The  issues  between  the  two  countries  are 
threefold  and  need  to  be  discussed  objec- 
tively with  the  hope  that  our  dillerences 
will  not  drive  us  too  far  asunder.  They  are 
(1)  the  Korean  war,  (2)  the  unification  of 
Western  Europe.  (3)  the  American  tariff  and 
customs  procedures. 

As  regards  the  Korean  war.  that  was 
brought  on  by  the  mistaken  policies  of  Gen. 
George  Marshall  and  Secretary  cA  State  Dean 
Acheson.  But  the  British  added  to  our  difll- 
ciilties  by  their  hasty  and  unseemly  recog- 
nition of  Soviet  China,  by  their  Insistence 
upon  trading  with  Soviet  China,  and  by  their 
violent  dislike  for  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
And  his  sound  program,  from  the  American 


standpoint,  resurrecting  and  reconstructing 
Japan. 

As  long  as  Dean  Acheson  was  Secretary  of 
State,  the  British,  more  or  less,  had  their 
own  way.  Their  program  was  for  the  even- 
tual elimination  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Formosan  Government,  the  seating  of  Soviet 
China  in  the  United  Nations,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  Hindu-Chinese  dominated  Asia. 
The  British  hoped  that  their  policy  might 
separate  Soviet  China  from  Soviet  Russia, 
which  has  not  happened  and  will  not. 

The  Eisenhower-Dulles  policy  repudiates 
all  that  the  British,  Marshall  and  Acheson 
have  been  doing.  It  strengthens  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  It  makes  the  bombing  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  possible.  It  realistically  rec- 
ognized Soviet  China  as  our  enemy. 

The  BrltUh  are  very  angry  about  this. 
Their  treatment  of  John  Foster  Dulles  In 
London  was  boorish.  They  have  apparently 
forgotten  their  manners  in  their  desperation. 
However,  as  we  are  really  doing  about  90 
percent  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  and  paying 
all  the  expenses,  the  United  States  must 
decide  American  policy.  It  would  be  sad 
Indeed  If  our  two  countries  split  over  the 
small  cargoes  of  rubber  and  tin  that  sail 
from  Colombo,  Singapore  and  Hongkong  for 
Comm\uiist  territory. 

As  regards  Europe,  NATO  was  organized 
so  that  Western  Europe  could  defend  itself, 
with  our  assistance,  against  the  Russian 
power.  Thus  far,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided most  of  the  troops  and  most  of  the 
money. 

At  Lisbon,  six  powers.  Including  Great 
Britain,  met  February  1952  and  agreed  to 
build  a  European  army,  each  country  con- 
tributing definite  quotas.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  certain  steps  would  be  taken  to  end 
barriers  to  economic  stability  in  Biu^pe,  to 
end  the  thousand-year-old  quarrel  between 
Germany  and  France,  which  has  been  costly 
In  life  and  treasure,  and  is  more  responsible 
than  any  other  cause  for  the  present  physical 
strength  of  Soviet  Russia. 

American  policy  supports  the  Lisbon  pro- 
gram. Whatever  we  have  poured  into 
Europe,  into  ECA,  into  NATO,  into  the  build- 
ing of  a  European  army  under  General  Eisen- 
hower, and  now  under  General  Ridgway,  has 
had  one  goal,  namely,  the  strengthening  of 
Western  Europe,  so  that  the  more  than  2>4 
million  people  in  those  coimtrles  can  be  self- 
reliant.  They  cannot  forever  be  dependent 
upon  the  United  States. 

Up  to  now,  the  British,  while  giving  the 
appearance  of  joining  in  this  program,  have 
actually  sabotaged  It.  The  Eisenhower- 
Dulles  policy  is  that  this  program  must  suc- 
ceed and  we  shall  support  those  countries 
which  support  this  progrank. 

As  to  reduced  tariffs  and  altered  customs 
practices,  the  British  object  Is  to  lessen  what 
they  call  the  dollar  gap.  They  wish  to  sell 
more  goods  in  the  United  States  and  they 
want  sxKh  sales  facilitated. 

While  the  British  regard  the  dollar  gap 
as  a  serious  handicap.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
added  exports  to  the  United  States  will  solve 
all  their  economic  problems.  However,  this 
deals  only  with  dollars  and  not  with  AmM-i- 
can  lives  and  a  compromise  could  be  found. 

It  is  a  serious  error  for  any  country  to 
attempt  to  push  around  American  officials 
when  they  are  doing  their  duty. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
represents  the  whole  American  people.  Re- 
publicans. Democrats,  everybody.  While  we 
are  free  people  and  disagree  violently  among 
ourselves,  we  join  ranks  when  any  foreigners 
try  to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  when  they 
fail  to  show  our  officials  the  courtesies  In 
international  relations  which  are  their  due. 
It  was  an  error  of  judgment  when  the  British, 
who  have  always  been  so  courteovts  to  Dean 
Acheson,  forgot  how  to  be  courteous  to 
DuUea.    It  Just  is  not  cricket,  you  know. 


IUbs  Christian  Andenca       N^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

om  KAWsaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIXD  8TATBB 
Wednesday.  February  18. 195i 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  prepared,  entitled  "Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen."  in  tribute  to  Samuel 
Ooldwyn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

STATncnrr  sr  SsMSToa  Caauoir 

I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  coincidence  of  events  and  dates  which 
points  a  great  lesson  in  ttie  workings  of 
American  democracy.  It  is  fitting  that  in 
times  like  these  when  the  basic  tenete  ot 
our  democracy  are  subjected  to  attacks  the 
world  over  by  the  proponente  of  spurious 
ideologies,  we  should  pause  for  a  moment 
to  examine  a  concrete  example  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ovir  democratic  system,  and,  in- 
deed, to  do  honor  to  one  who.  through  his 
determination  to  succeed,  his  never-ceasing 
efforte.  and  the  integrity  of  his  work,  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  what  America 
holds  for  those  who  have  the  will  to  succeed. 

On  February  19  a  motion  picture  entitled 
"Hans  Christian  Andersen"  will  be  presented 
to  the  Washington  public  at  a  gala  charity 
event  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Women's  Club. 

Thirty-nine  years  and  one  day  ago,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1914.  according  to  the  records  of 
the  United  SUtes  Copyright  OiBce,  the  first 
feature-length  motion  picture  made  in  Amer- 
ica, The  Squaw  Man.  was  first  shown  to 
the  American  public. 

Both  pictures  were  produced  by  the  same 
num — a  man  whose  name  has  cinne  to  be  a 
synxtx>l  of  the  very  best  in  the  motion -pic- 
ture industry,  a  pioneer  who  has  never 
stopped  advancing,  a  creator  who  has  shed 
lustre  on  his  entire  Indiutry  and  whose  pic- 
tures have  served  to  spread  the  real  voice  of 
America  into  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Samuel  Ooldwyn. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Mr.  Oold- 
wyn's  most  recent  plctiire  at  a  preview  ahow- 
Ing  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  represente  the 
furthest  advance  of  the  motion  picture  art 
which  has  yet  been  achieved.  Ite  technical 
perfection  of  color,  of  music,  of  photography, 
of  acting,  dancing,  and  direction  Is  matohed 
by  those  most  priceless  Ingredlente  of  all, 
heart  and  spirit.  Mr.  Goldwyn  has  succeeded 
in  capturing  completely  for  the  screen  the 
haunting  beauty,  the  touching  pathos,  and 
the  eternal  charm  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen and  his  teles  in  a  manner  which  serves 
to  emphasise  his  long  established  position  as 
the  preenxinent  mot  Ion -picture  producer  in 
the  industry.  As  a  result,  the  spectetor  sees 
on  the  screen  a  a-hour  vision  of  beauty  and 
gaiety  and  humor  and  understanding  which 
add  up  to  the  greatest  kind  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  world  today. 

But  I  do  not  rise  to  telk  principally  about 
this  picture  except  Insofar  as  Ite  creation  by 
Samuel  Goldwyn  demonstrates  for  us  and 
for  the  whole  world  a  lesson  in  the  practical 
workings  of  American  democracy. 

The  story  Is  one  which  never  grows  old 
in  the  telling.  Well  before  the  turn  of  this 
century  there  arrived  in  this  country  a  13- 
year-old  boy  who  had  left  the  poverty  and 
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^eetlon  of  his  native  Poland  to  seek  the 
t^ortunltles  which  the  New  World  offered. 
Penniless  and  without  relatives  in  America, 
he  promptly  went  to  work  in  a  factory  in 
Oloversville.  N.  Y..  working  10  and  13  bouza 
a  day  and  studying  English  at  night. 

At  10.  oertein  that  America  held  forth  the 
promise  of  ever-expanding  hcviaons  for  any- 
one who  was  willing  to  work  hard  for  suc- 
cess, he  became  a  salesman  of  the  same  gloves 
he  had  recently  been  making  in  the  factory. 
Carrying  his  sample  case  from  town  to  town, 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  traveling  by 
carriage,  sometimes  by  Interurban  trolley, 
occasionally  by  local  train,  his  grit  and  de- 
termination to  succeed  soon  brought  him 
success  in  his  field.  By  his  early  twenties  he 
was  already  his  company's  star  ■^loamffTi  and 
soon  Ite  general  sales  manager  with  his 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  at  one  of  the 
highest  salaries  paid  at  that  time  in  that 
industry.  Within  a  dozen  years,  then,  of  his 
arrival  In  America  as  a  penniless  immigrant 
boy.  this  young  man  had  reached  heighte  he 
could  not  even  have  dreamed  of  as  he  stood 
at  the  rail  of  the  ship  carrying  him  to  the 
United  Stetes  and  first  saw  the  Btetiie  of 
Liberty  beckoning  to  him. 

To  reach  such  a  point  so  quickly  would 
have  satisfied  most  people  but  not  this  young 
man.  In  his  mind's  eye.  America  was  still 
a  land  of  limitless  opportunities,  as  indeed 
It  was.  and  as  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  stlU 
Is. 

Just  as  today  there  are  all  around  us  new 
opportunities  in  business,  in  industry,  in 
every  direction  for  those  who  but  have  the 
eyes  to  see  so,  too.  40  years  ago  there  were 
similar  opportunities,  unnoticed  by  most, 
but  available  to  those  with  the  vision  and 
courage  and  daring  which  has  made  America 
great.  Among  them  was  an  infant  Industry 
whose  producte  were  sometimes  referred  to 
as  "the  flickers"  because  of  their  jumpy 
flickering  quality  on  the  screen,  or  as 
"Chasers"  because  they  were  often  used  as  a 
means  of  emptying  vaudeville  hoiises  be- 
tween performances,  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  less-than- flattering  names.  The  pic- 
tures which  were  then  being  produced  in 
this  country  well  deserved  these  disparaging 
deslgnatiozu  for  they  were  not  only  cheap 
and  short  but  entirely  lacking  in  quality. 
No  one  had  thought  as  yet  to  tell  a  complete 
full-length  story  on  the  screen. 

But  the  young  glove  salesman,  fired  by 
his  vision  of  America,  saw  in  the  fiickers 
an  opportunity  to  do  better  things  than 
had  ever  been  done  before  in  this  new  and 
struggling  mediiun.  He  gave  up  his  high- 
salaried  position,  took  every  penny  of  his 
savings,  enlisted  two  partners,  bought  the 
motion-picture  righte  to  a  successful  «t>ad- 
way  stage  play — an  unheard  of  thing  at  that 
time — engaged  a  Broadway  star  to  play  In 
the  picture — an  equally  unprecedented  act — 
and  sent  a  company  to  the  then  virtiuQly 
unknown  village  of  Hollywood  to  make  the 
first  feature-length  picture  ever  produced  in 
America. 

That  picture  was  The  Squaw  Man.  first 
shown  to  the  American  public  Febrxiary  18. 
1914.  That  daring  young  man  who  pro- 
duced It  and  who  knew  there  were  no  llmlte 
on  how  far  a  person  could  go  In  America 
except  himself— his  ambition,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  ability  and  his  willingness  to  work- 
was  Samuel  Goldwyn. 

The  rest  is  history.  Prom  that  point  on, 
the  American  motion-picture  industry  be- 
came not  only  the  greatest  medium  of  mass 
enterteinment  in  history  but  throughout 
the  years  has  served  to  show  America  and 
the  American  way  of  life  to  the  people  df  the 
entire  world. 

Prom  that  point  on.  too.  the  name  of 
Samuel  Goldwyn  has  become  symbolic  of  the 
very  best  in  motion  pictures.  To  call  the 
roster  of  his  distinguished  contributions  to 
tn«  screen  would  be  to  list  some  of  the  great- 
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est  motion  pictures  of  all  time  from  the 
Squaw  Man  through  such  classics  as  the 
Kternal  City.  Stella  Dalhu.  the  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth.  Arrowsmlth.  Dodsworth, 
Hurricane,  Dead  End.  Wuthering  Heighte,  the 
Best  Years  of  Our  Uves.  and  now  Hans 
Christian  Andersen. 

But  I  have  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of 
extoUlng  Mr.  Goldwyn  for  his  ImperUhaWe 
contributions  to  the  motion-plctxire  art.  al- 
though It  is  fltUng  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
gress ot  the  United  Stetes  should  take  note  of 
his  aceomplishmente.  My  purpose  has  been 
to  call  attention  to  a  concrete  example  of  the 
greatness  of  American  democracy  at  work. 
Where  else  but  in  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  could  such  a  story  as  the  life  story 
of  Samuel  Goldwyn  have  taken  place? 
Where  else  but  In  America  could  that  penni- 
less Immigrant  boy  of  yesteryear  be  today 
the  honored  leader  of  the  motion  plcttire  In- 
dustry, presenting  to  the  world  such  a  tri- 
umph of  the  motion  picture  art  as  Hans 
Christian  Andersen?  Only  in  a  nation  like 
ours,  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  equality 
for  all.  regardless  of  bhrth  or  stetlon.  could 
such  a  career  be  possible  for  one  who  starte 
life  witto  no  advantages  except  what  Is  inside 
himself. 

America  has  always  been  and  still  is  the 
land  of  unparalleled  opportunity.  Under  our 
democratic  system,  everyone  is  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  No  artificial  barriers  or 
shackles  can  stend  In  the  way  of  the  person 
whose  abilities  mateh  his  ambitions. 

Let  this  be  the  message.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  may  never  cease  repeating,  by  our  ex- 
ample, to  the  world — that,  under  God,  we 
shaU  continue  to  be  the  land  of  freedom  and 
of  opportunity. 


Two  Hudred  and  Tweatieth  AniUTersary 
ol  the  Birtli  of  George  Washington 

srmNsiON  OF  remarks 

!  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

{         or  MAaoACHTTsnm 
IN  TriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  liANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteiikd  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  National 
Tribune— The  Stars  and  Stripes: 
Mo  Brtb  Tncx  Thah  Now 

On  this  coming  Sunday  there  will  be  ob- 
served the  330th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington.  Our  Nation  has  come  a 
long  way  during  the  generations  that  have 
passed  since,  as  a  comparatively  young  man. 
the  Father  of  our  Country  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  Stetes,  so  It  is  per- 
haps well  that  in  this  day  of  disturbing  evente 
we  look  back  .into  history  and  study  briefly 
the  contraste  time  has  produced.  Some  five 
major  wars  have  during  those  years  been 
fought  by  many  millions  of  men.  From  an 
Isolated  and  newborn  Nation,  this  has  be- 
come the  leader  of  wcn-Id  powers.  With 
growth.  With  the  passing  of  the  ages,  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  oiu-  being  precipiteted 
into  world  confllcte.  the  very  thinking  of 
national  leaders  has  gone  through  a  tran- 
sition that  Is  difficult  of  perception  to 
the  average  mind.  As  veterans  with  the 
intereste  of  our  country  at  heart,  and  with 
a  deep  concern  about  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  and  to  be  made  available  to  those 
who  have  preserved  the  Nation,  It  appears 
to  us  that  those  surviving  millions  of  flght- 
Ing  men  who  have  made  our  homeland  what 
it  la,  as  well  as  the  dependente  of  our  hon- 


ored dead  who  have  vr«cy  hope  in  the  princi- 
ples for  which  loved  ones  have  given  their 
all,  have  a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
faith  they  have  demonstrated  la  not  to  be 

violated. 

Washington  made  his  sacrifices  aa  a  eoldier 
Of  the  Revolution,  and  he  understood  well 
what  his  fighting  men  gave  in  their  inspired 
fight  for  freedom.  His  was  a  full  realizaUon 
of  the  needs  of  the  infant  Republic.  Peace 
in  the  world  was  then  a  goal  as  much  to  be 
desired  as  It  Is  today  and  one  to  be  fought 
for  as  valiantly.  Certainly  he  coxild  not  have 
been  thinking  alone  of  his  own  brief  hour 
in  world  history  when  he  cautioned  that 
our  true  poUcy  as  a  Nation  was  to  steer  clear 
ot  permanent  alliances  with  any  pcntion  of 
the  foreign  world,  nor  could  he  have  been 
amsiderlng  only  his  own  generation  when 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  a  free  people 
must  be  armed  to  be  disciplined  and  that 
to  be  prepwed  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  i>eace.  Aa 
much  as  anybody  in  the  past  more  than  160 
years  our  first  President  caused  this  coun- 
try to  become  a  haven  of  the  oppressed  and 
saw  in  it  a  bulwark  of  high  principle  held 
together  by  freemen  willing  to  do  battle  to 
preserve  it. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  as  time 
passes  so  must  there  be  altered  the  means 
of  our  country's  preservatiwi,  but  It  is  otir 
studied  belief,  shared  by  most  thinking 
Americans,  that  while  the  passing  of  years 
bring  changes,  these  are  only  in  methods  of 
approach.  If  we  have  opened  our  gates  as 
we  have  to  honest  Immlgrante  of  other 
worlds.  It  does  not  mean  that  industrial  de- 
veloiment  and  commercial  growth  must  not 
permit  them  to  remain  ajar,  but  self-preser- 
vation does  require  adjustment  in  numbers 
and  classes  of  new  cltiaens  in  accord  with 
our  own  needs  and  not,  as  scsne  demand,  a 
free  entry  to  all  who  desire  admittance. 
What  we  as  Americans  have  built  has  been 
largely  gained  for  us  by  others  who  labored 
before  us  In  the  factory,  the  field,  on  the  seas, 
and  on  the  battlefield.  They  are  cherished 
righte  and  rich  possessions  that  are  not  ours 
to  give  away;  it  is  an  Inherited  duty  to  see 
that  opportuniste  are  not  permitted  to  sup- 
plant the  confirmed  patriot  and  lose  what 
has  been  won  over  the  years  that  have  gone. 
Men  do  not  face  death  for  principle  expect- 
ing only  to  see  their  gains  violated  in  the 
peace  that  follows  war. 

George  Washington,  no  less  than  those 
who  have  succeeded  him  in  high  position,  be- 
lieved simply  and  desperately  in  these 
truisms,  and  yet  we  have  passed  througjs 
times  when.  In  our  efforte  to  secure  a  doubt- 
ful peace  we  have  forgotten  to  follow  tha 
wisdom  of  our  fo\mders.  We  have,  in  seek« 
ing  unity  for  peace,  become  involved  in 
colossal  spending  programs  in  an  effort  to 
teach  others  how  to  live  as  we  do  and  we 
have  attempted  to  enforce  our  views  on  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  can  blame 
nobody  but  ourselves  for  becoming  involved 
In  foreign  commitmente  against  which  Wash- 
ington cautioned,  but  we  want  no  part  of  a 
world  government  that  threatens  a  loss  of 
sovereignty.  Regardless  of  any  ultimate  out- 
come, we  have  accepted  as  a  last  hope  of 
universal  equity  participation  in  a  world 
organization,  vrlth  law  by  treaty  and  con- 
vention, and  we  have  become  so  enmeshed 
In  International  affairs  that  withdrawal 
seems  almost  impossible.  Our  more  recent 
experiences,  we  believe,  call  for  a  review  of 
policy,  a  rebirth  of  American  nationalism 
and  a  more  realistic  and  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  country's  overwhelming  prob- 
lems, and  no  better  time  could  be  sought 
than  now  as  we  observe  the  birth  of  our  first 
President. 

As  veterans,  we  would  also  call  to  mind 
another  passion  that  caused  Washington  to 
be  beloved  by  all  who  have  worn  the  uniform 
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of  tbcir  eoontry.  Boon  mfter  be  had  dls* 
mined  his  annles,  the  Teterans  were  granted 
lights  earned  by  their  senrlce  and  there  were 
beinc  discusMd  added  pension  previsions  for 
the  maimed  and  for  the  dependents  of  the 
dead.  These  were  being  opposed  by  some 
eltiaens  who  would  have  to  help  foot  the  bill. 
Washington  was  Incensed  by  these  actions, 
and  he  voiced  these  words:  "Where  Is  the 
man  to  be  found  who  wishes  to  remain  in- 
debted for  the  defense  of  his  own  person  and 
property  to  the  exertions,  the  bravery,  and 
the  blood  of  others,  without  making  one 
generous  effort  to  repay  the  debt  of  honor 
and  graUtude?  In  what  part  of  the  conti- 
nent shall  we  And  any  man,  who  would  not 
blush  to  stand  up  and  propose  measiires  cal- 
culated to  rob  the  soldier  of  his  stipend,  and 
the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  And  were 
It  possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of 
Injustice  could  ever  happen,  would  It  not 
•xclte  the  general  indignation,  and  tend  to 
bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  such  meas- 
ures the  aggravated  vengeance  of  heaven?" 

Cere.  too.  Is  an  injunction  of  President 
Washliigton  that  time  has  threatened  with 
extinction.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out 
by  citing  chapter  and  verse,  wars  have  com- 
pounded costs  of  veterans'  care.  The  coun- 
try has  done  well  in  seeking  to  be  liberal 
with  Its  defenders  and  their  dependents,  but 
the  same  class  of  citizen  that  differed  with 
Washington  and  that  in  this  day  would  take 
the  Nation  into  a  fatally  destructive  world 
union  would  consider  costs  alone  and  place 
all  former  servicemen  and  their  loved  ones 
under  new  social  laws.  We  have  cautioned 
•gainst  these  trends  time  without  number, 
and  we  were  considerably  cheered  last  week 
when  the  national  c<»nmander  of  a  great 
veterans'  society  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  "our  organization  is  conunltted 
to  the  simple  unadorned  statement  of  prin- 
ciple which  says  that  the  cost  of  veterans' 
affairs  Is  a  direct,  if  delayed,  cost  of  war. 
The  fact  that  these  costs  create  large  dollar 
costs  only  after  the  gvms  of  war  have  been 
•tilled  should  not  confuse  any  thinking 
American  as  to  the  origin  of  such  charges." 
Popular  suggestion  that  too  many  veterans 
and  too  large  expenditures  should  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  rights  and  services,  this 
veterans'  spokesman  continued,  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  veteran  population  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  military  com- 
mitments, the  costs  of  care  being  hiked  not 
disproportionately  to  war  costs,  higher  living 
expense,  and  multiplied  national  Income. 
Then,  In  true  George  Washington  tradition, 
the  commander  added:  "If  It  ts  trite,  it  ta 
nevertheleflB  true  to  say  that  our  veterans 
dldnt  start  the  wars;  they  only  fought  them. 
If  It  is  trite,  it  is  nevertheless  true  to  say 
that  those  who  begrudge  the  cost  of  benefits 
•Bd  serrlcea  to  veterans  would  have  lost  the 
right  to  make  any  statement.  If  •  nation 
rteh  and  strong  and  powerful  as  la  ours  had 
not  been  preserved  by  those  who  are  our 
veterans."  This  leader  then  quoted  from  the 
iK^peful  words  of  policy  by  President  Blaen- 
bovrar  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
which  tbla  newspaper  reprinted  In  Its  last 
telle. 

It  has  been  dlsrlnsed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  over  the  brief  period  ol  7  years 
our  taxpayers  have  spent  $30  billion  in  Eu- 
rope to  help  bolster  American  security. 
Meantime,  the  New  World  order  envisioned 
by  do-gooders  Is  acknowledged  to  be  giving 
way  at  the  seams  and  war  vetertms  and 
their  dependents  have  been  threatened  with 
•  loss  of  rights  and  services  by  Inclusion 
within  the  purview  of  a  new  social  scheme 
of  living.  We  can  conceive  of  no  better  hour 
to  overhaul  the  national  position  in  both 
world  and  domestic  affairs,  especially  as  to 
the  treat— nt  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
baMISk  than  now  when  we  mark  the  birth 
ol  one  of  tb«  greatest  and  most  generous 
In  American  history.  i 


The  New  Opporition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MtBBovfa 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESEaVTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 19S3 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  lifi^souri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoko.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Ehspatch  under  date  of 
February  16.  1953: 

Thx  Nkw  OpposmoM 

It  Is  doubtful  If  the  first  poet-eleetlon  ad- 
dress of  any  previously  defeated  presidential 
nominee  of  either  party  was  awaited  with 
the  interest  that  surrounded  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  day  dinner  speech  of  Adlal  B.  Ste- 
venson In  New  York. 

Would  the  1962  Democratic  standard 
bearer  keep  up  to  the  high  level  of  his 
campaign  which  developed  him  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  little  known  Middle  Western 
governor  into  a  rare  political  leader  who 
polled  37  million  votes? 

Would  he  criticize  a  party  which  has  been 
In  office  less  than  a  month? 

Would  he  employ  his  remarkable  sense  of 
humor  to  have  some  fim  at  the  expense  of  an 
administration  which  has  been  denied  a 
honeymoon  even  by  Its  own  congressional 
leaders? 

Would  the  man  who  had  to  give  up  his 
own  office  as  Governor  of  Illinois  in  order 
to  run  for  the  Presidency  assume  the  para- 
doxical role  of  leader  of  the  new  opposition 
from  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  private 
citizens? 

The  answer  to  every  question  Is  positive. 
Mr.  Stevenson  did  keep  up  to  the  high  level 
of  political  discxission  which  Is  synonymoiis 
with  his  name.  He  was  not  afraid  to  criti- 
cize but  his  criticlBm  was  in  the  best  of  case 
and  tone.  Re  delighted  bis  audience  with 
deft  humor  that  must  have  amused  even 
those  at  whom  it  was  directed.  And  he 
showed  conclusively  that  he  has  the  grasp 
of  the  situation  to  be  his  party's  effective 
spokesman  in  its  role  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  concept  of  the  opposition 
could  hardly  be  Improved  on.  It  is  not  the 
blocking  technique  so  widely  practiced  by 
the  old  opposition  which  now  confronts  the 
novel  experience  of  scrimmaging  with  reality. 
It  is  to  fight  the  new  administration  when 
wrong,  but  never  to  be  content  with  mere 
opposlUon.  The  stakes  in  a  world  beset  by 
Communist  aggression  are  too  great  for  the 
purely  partisan  approach  which  regularly 
characterised  so  much  of  the  old  opposition. 

Speaking  as  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Stevenson 
could  say  that  ntembers  of  both  parties  "wear 
the  seamless  garment  of  love  of  country. 
The  Government  Is  our  Qovemment  as  well 
as  theirs."  Aiul  so  he  wished  President 
Elsenhower  and  his  official  family  Godspeed 
in  the  trials  ahead — aheat*  of  them,  this 
country,  and  the  entire  world.  The  new  ad- 
ministration by  businessmen  has  his  support 
and  sympathy  now.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
because  of  the  crises  we  all  face  together. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Dulles  will  do  well  to 
reread  that  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  address 
which  dealt  with  foreign  affairs.  For  the 
speaker  summarized  so  clearly  the  plight  in 
which  this  country  wUl  find  Itself  if  oxir 
poUcy  is  such  as  to  alienate  our  natural 
allies,  whose  good  wiU.  whose  manpower, 
whose  resoiirces  we  need  If  our  strength  is 
to  be  collective  and  our  security  mutual. 

Paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  and  TTuman  ad- 
ministrations, he  said:  "lliese  •chievements 
are  not  accidental;  they  are  the  result  of 
purposeful  policy  and  of  friendly  persuasion. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  big  stick  or  the  ul- 


timatum. Ours  must  be  the  role  at  tba  „^^ 
neighbor,  the  good  partner,  the  good  trtenu  . 
never  the  big  bully." 

But  that  part  of  the  address  wblch  needs 
oontlnvious  reiteration  In  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  the  country  is  the  call  to  a  re- 
affirming of  our  historic  belief  in  free  expres- 
sion and  untrammeled  conscience.  In  a  pas- 
sage that  is  worthy  of  the  political  sublimity 
of  a  TJnfinin  oT  a  Jeffetaon,  Mr.  Stevenson 


"Our  farms  and  factories  may  give  us  our 
Uvlng.  But  the  Bill  of  RlghU  gives  us  our 
life.  Whoever  lairs  rough  hands  upon  it  lays 
rough  hands  on  you  and  me.  Whoever  pro- 
fanes its  spirit  dimlnlBheB  our  Inheritance 
and  beclouds  our  title  to  greatness  as  a  peo- 
ple. If  we  win  men's  hearts  throughout  the 
world.  It  will  not  be  because  we  are  a  big 
country  but  because  we  are  •  great  country. 
Bigness  Is  imposing.  But  greetnees  !•  «a- 
durlng. 

"Only  a  government  which  fights  for  ctvn 
liberties  snd  equal  rights  for  its  own  people 
can  stand  for  freedom  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"Only  a  people  who  can  achieve  the  moral 
mastery  of  themselves  can  hope  to  win  the 
moral  leadership  ot  others." 

If  this  Is  to  be  the  character  and  qtialtty 
of  the  new  opposition,  the  American  people 
•re  fortunate  indeed. 


Brotlierkood  EsseatuJ  to  Frcedoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  NEW  JZXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call 
for  February  16.  1953: 

BaorHzaHOOD  BesxNTiAi.  to  Fissdom 

If  there  ever  was  •  need  to  awaken  an 
Americans  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being 
to  the  menace  of  communism,  the  current 
Red  resiirgence  oS  Nazi  policy  against  the 
Jews  and  the  Communist  imposition  ot  con- 
trol over  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  In 
Poland,  should  serve  as  a  timely  warning. 
For  godless  forces  are  on  the  march  to  destroy 
all  rAlglons  and  substitute  In  place  of  • 
Divine  Ruler  in  subjected  nations  an  all- 
powerful  stste  god. 

Brotherhood  Week  tn  this  Natkm.  annually 
dedicated  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  to  the  preeervatlon  of 
basic  human  rights,  toleranoe.  and  religious 
freedom,  starts  today.  Thla  year  the  NOCJ 
ts  stressing  more  than  ever  before  the  need 
for  fervent  faith  in  true  religion  in  a  crusade 
for  hiunan  liberty  and  democracy:  the  ideals 
upon  which  this  Nation  waa  founded  and 
upon  which  It  has  achieved  strength  and 
greatness. 

But  never  before  has  America  and  the  free 
world  faced  so  dangerous  a  challenge  from 
such  ruthless  despots  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  They  are  fostering  an  enemy  within 
this  country,  the  Intolerance  and  bigotry 
that  weaken  our  defenses  sgainst  commu- 
nism, and  is  capable  of  eventually  destroy- 
ing the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  of  this 
Nation,  as  has  been  done  In  the  Balkans. 

We  are  engaged  in  flghUng  a  war  In  Korea. 
There  the  common  danger  creates  a  brother- 
hood in  which  there  is  no  racial  or  religious 
bigotry  or  intolerance.  We  at  home,  sus- 
taining the  Armed  Forces  In  Korea,  must  not 
permit  evU  forces  to  divide  Americans  into 
warring  factions  which  could  cost  \is  all  the 
gains  we  have  made  against  prejudice. 
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The  founders  of  this  Nation  in  their  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  set  forth  these  great 
principles:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." The  Constitution  further  safeguards 
bimian  rights  by  guaranteeing  the  free  exer- 
cise (rf  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  by  abolishing  slavery  and 
Involuntary  servitude. 

Brotherhood  is  not  sontething  to  be  in- 
voked in  an  emergency.  If  this  Nation  is 
to  survive  in  a  world  of  spreading  godless 
communism  and  materialism,  brotherhood 
should  be  a  virtue  practiced  in  our  dally 
lives.  We  can  all  thank  God  that  we  live 
In  a  land  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
human  dignity. 


Meet  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  program. 
Meet  the  Press,  Sunday,  January  18. 
1953,  over  NBC  television. 

The  moderator  was  Lawrence  Spivak; 
the  guest  was  Attorney  General  James 
McGranery;  and  the  panel  consisted  of 
Bert  Andrews.  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une; Ned  Brooks.  NBC  commentator; 
Peter  Edson,  NEA  service;  and  William  S. 
White,  New  York  Times. 

The  program  follows: 

Mr.  Spivak.  Good  afternoon  and  welcome 
again  to  Meet  the  Press.  Our  guest  this 
afternoon  Is  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  James  McOranery.  Mr. 
McOranery  waa  appointed  by  Prraldent  Tru- 
man to  replace  Attorney  General  Howard 
McOrath  after  Mr.  McGrath  fired  Newbold 
Morris  and  then  resigned.  And  now,  Mr. 
McGranery.  if  you  are  ready,  we  wUl  let  Mr. 
Brooks  have  the  first  question. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Mr.  McGranery.  you  are  leav- 
ing office  with  some  unfinished  business  be- 
fore your  Department.  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
first  has  any  recommendation  been  made 
about  the  case  of  the  atomic  spies,  the  Rosen- 
bergs, as  to  whether  they  ahall  be  given 
Presidential  clemency? 

Ur.  McOBAKntT.  Mr.  Brooks.  I  might  say  In 
answer  to  that  the  matter  U  being  studied, 
as  you  know,  by  the  present  attorney.  Mr. 
Daniel  Lyoxts.  No  recommendation  has  come 
forward  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr-  BaooKS.  Does  that  make  It  appesj-  likely 
that  the  case  will  then  be  inherited  by  the 
incoming  President,  Mr.  Eisenhower? 

Mr.  McGBANnr.  Well,  time  is  running  out, 
of  course.  Unless  I  have  something  to  act 
Upon  by  Monday  evening  it  would  seem  to  me 
thst  will  be  General  Elsenhower's  problem. 

Mr.  BaooKs.  There  is  also  another  piece  of 
unfinished  business  before  your  Department. 
«ie  report  turned  over  to  you  recently  by  the 
Senate  Elections  Committee,  the  case  of  Sen- 
ator McCastht.  Some  charges  against  him. 
Do  you  expect  any  action  to  be  initiated 
soon  on  that  or  will  there  be  any? 

Mr.  McOsANEBT.  That  was  sent  to  the 
criminal  Division  for  study  on  last  Tuesday. 
1  believe  and  that  of  course  is  going  to  take 
quite  sometime  to  get  into  It  and  follow 
:J^°yK*»  tbe  various  ramifications  and  check 
"le  data  that's  been  sent  to  the  Department. 


Mr.  Bkooks.  Just  one  more  ease  there  Ur. 
McGranery,  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss.  Did  you 
agree  with  the  Parole  Board  in  Its  recom- 
mendation he  not  be  paroled? 

Mr.  MoOaANXRT.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  choice 
In  that  matter.  The  Parole  Board  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Department  of  Jxistlce 
and  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  other  than 
after  they  make  their  recommendations  and 
appeal  to  me. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Do  you  have  any  feeling 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  have  been 
paroled? 
Mr.  McGaANXiT.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  Andsews.  So  far  we've  been  talking 
about  recent  cases  or  cases  pretty  weU  settled. 
Judge  McGranery.  Id  like  to  go  to  what 
I  think  la  the  real  point  about  your  term. 
You  have  really  been  making  the  fur  fiy  with 
Indictments  and  presentations  to  grand 
Juries:  many  of  them  are  old  cases.  Why 
weren't  those  cases  handled  by  your  pred- 
ecessors? 

Mr.  McGaANKBT.  Well,  Mr.  Andrews,  I  have 
filed  my  report  with  the  President  as  of  4 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon.  In  that  report 
I  have  from  my  study  concluded  that  there 
have  been  many  matters  between  the  field 
offices  of  the  United  States  attorney  and  the 
divisions  in  the  Department  of  Justice  where 
correspondence  was  delayed  as  much  as  from 
4  months  to  5  years  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Anbsiws.  Well,  let's  be  specific.  You 
talked  about  this  Just  a  few  days  ago.  Your 
Depfulment  agreed  to  give  to  the  House 
investigators  all  of  your  files  on  s  mall  fraud 
case  and  you  yourself.  Judge,  called  it  one  of 
the  biggest  mail  fraud  cases  to  be  filed  by 
the  Government.  It  Involved  a  Kansas  bond 
dealer,  Lloyd  Crummer,  who  was  indicted  in 
1944  but  nothing  ever  happened.  Why  was 
the  case  dropped,  why  wasn't  it  prosecuted? 

Mr.  McOaAhTERT.  When  the  investigating 
committee  brought  that  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion I  sent  for  the  file  and  asked  for  a  mem- 
orandvun.  I  discovered  this,  I  discovered  that 
the  case  started  back  in  1944,  that  authority 
had  been  sent  to  the  district  attorney  of 
Kansas  to  proceed  to  obtain  an  Indictment. 
Those  indictments,  two  in  number,  were 
obtained,  following  which  there  have  been 
motions  and  demturers  filed  against  the  in- 
dictments. They  were  argued.  The  court 
sustained  one  of  the  demurrers,  overruled 
the  other.  That  one  demurrer  that  had  been 
sustained  went  on  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  court  over- 
ruled and  reinstated  the  indictments,  over- 
ruled the  court  below.  Certiorari  was  applied 
for  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  was  denied 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  course  the 
two  indictments  were  firm.  Sometime  later 
In  1946  the  cases  were  ordered  dismissed.  I 
find  no  reason  in  the  file  that  would  indi- 
cate to  me  why  they  were  dismissed. 

Mr.  ANHftKws.  Well,  Judge  McOranery,  that 
happened  during  the  time  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Tom  Clark  who  is  now  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  Associate 
Justice.  Congressman  Kkatiko  says  that  he 
thinks  thait  Justice  Clark  ought  to  be  willing 
to  and  ought  to  want  to  come  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  and  explain  why  that 
case  which  you  now  describe  as  one  of  the 
biggest  mail  fraud  cases  vras  dropped,  why 
It  vraan't  pxirsued. 

Mr.  McOiAmr.  I  wouldn't  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  Mr.  Andrewa,  I  dont  think  I 
should. 

Mr.  BDOoir.  In  connection  with  the  same 
question.  Is  there  any  law  or  rule  that  gives 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coxut  Immunity 
from  examination  by  Congress  or  anybody 
else?  Should  Justice  Clark,  has  he  any  prece- 
dent for  not  testifying,  not  appearing  before 
any  of  the  committees? 

Mr.  McOaANsaT.  I  would  prefer — gentle- 
men, I  don't  want  to  duck  and  dodge  your 
questions,  but  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  drawn 
into  any  controversies  in  that  particular 
matter.  That's  something  that's  going  to  lie 
between  two  coordinate  branches  of  oiir  Gov- 
ernment, namely,  the  Judiciary  on  the  one 


band  uid  legislative  branch  on  the  other; 
and  I'm  now  leaving  office  as  you  know. 

Mr.  AKoacws.  I  have  another  question. 
Judge.  I  don't  want  to  draw  you  into  a  con- 
troversy, but  on  a  simple  fact  can  a  congres- 
sional committee  subpena  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  McOaANxar.  I  believe,  without  being 
facetious,  Mr.  Andrews,  there's  no  question 
about  the  right  to  subpena,  but  whether  or 
not  the  Judge  or  Justice  would  be  required 
to  respond  in  answer  to  that  subpena  seems 
to  be  the  real  question. 

Mr.  Andbxws.  Is  there  any  fixed  law  on 
that  point.  Judge? 

Mr.  McGRANxar.  Well,  we  are  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  the  ordinary  procedures,  I  think, 
have  always  been  followed  and  here  it's  • 
legal  question. 

Mr.  ANoaxws.  Well,  my  reason  for  asking  Is. 
I  understand  the  President  does  not  have 
to  respond  to  a  subpena  and  that's  been  es- 
tablished, but  does  that  apply  to  the  Jus- 
tices, and  if  it  applies  to  them,  how  far  down 
does  it  apply;   to  Cabinet  officers  or  what? 

Mr.  McGaANXBT.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Have  you  any  Judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  indictment  should  have 
been  dismissed? 

Mr.  McGaANxar.  No.  sir;  I  have  formed  no 
Judgment. 

Mr.  Whits.  You're  fairly  representative  of 
a  large  group  of  officials  leaving  public  of- 
fice here — you  haven't  been  here  so  long, 
but  qtUte  a  while — I  wonder  if  you  would 
tell  us  how  you  feel  about  the  whole  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  McGaANBT.  I  told  some  of  your  col- 
leagues of  the  press  the  other  day,  when 
they  stopped  by  to  see  me,  that  I  would  not 
want  to  go  through  it  again  for  a  hundred 
million  dollars  and  I  wouldn't  take  double 
that  amount  to  have  missed  it. 

Mi.  Whitb.  Are  you  basically  glad  you're 
leaving? 

Mr.  McGaANKBT.  I'm  very  happy  about  my 
going  back  into  private  life. 

Mr.  Whttx.  I'd  like  to  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion. Judge,  on  that  same  line.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  before  your 
tenure  was  a  weak  point  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  do  you  think  that  that  alleged 
weakness  had  anything  to  do  with  the  elec- 
tion results  in  November? 

Mr.  McGaANXBT.  That  I  dont  know,  but 
it's  quite  obvious  and  apparent  that  the 
American  people  did  lose  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  Justice,  and  I  thought  it 
was  my  avowed  purpose  to  restore  that  con- 
fidence, and  that's  what  prompted  me  to 
leave  my  teniu-e  on  the  bench.  I  thought 
I  owed  that  because  of  my  past  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  Congress  where  I 
served  4  terms,  and  my  service  as  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General  for  almost 
4  years  during  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Judge,  when  you  came  Into 
office  you  said  there  probably  Is  some  wrong- 
doing In  Waahington,  but  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  as  widespread  aa  many  people  think.  Now 
that  you're  flnlahed.  what  do  you  thlnkt 

Mr.  McGEANnr.  I  would  oouflrm  that 
thought. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Following  right  up  along  that 
line,  I  noticed  in  the  report  you  Issued  over 
the  weekend  that  you  noted  that  the  district 
attorneys  working  under  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  averaged  about  $6,000  apiece 
in  legal  fees,  private  clients  on  the  outside, 
and  I'm  wondering  whether  you  think  that 
that  practice  that  has  existed  for  many  years 
in  your  Department,  the  matter  of  receiving 
outside  fees,  was  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  trouble,  the  so-called  mess  that  you  found 
when  you  went  in  there? 

Jilr.  McOsanert.  Well,  long  before  me  they 
said  money  ts  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  some  evil  to  it;  hence. 
I  have  ordered  it  discontinued. 

Mr.  BaooKs.  Why  was  it  permitted  to  go 
on  for  so  long  and  why  did  it  take  some  di»- 
cloeures  by  a  committee  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  the  order  which  you  put  ia  recently 
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wying  these  oOelals  could  not  aceept  out- 
side employment? 

Mr.  McOBAHBT.  I  dont  know  tlut  Mr. 
Broolcs. 

Mr.  EDeow.  Ltmi  fan  It  WM  ertlmated  that 
tt  would  take  18  monttaa  to  clean  up  ttie 
Department  of  Justice.  You've  been  on  the 
job  since  last  May  I  believe.  Is  tbere  an- 
other year's  work  to  finish  what  you  have 
started? 

Mr.  McGBAHnT.  Tbere  are  many  things 
that  are  on  the  escalator.  There  are  many 
Investl^tlons  of  real  impcx'tance  to  the 
American  people  that  are  now  going  forward 
and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Brcwnell  probably  will 
apply  them  to  a  fruitful  conclusion. 

Mr.  Kdsow.  What  are  the  suggestions,  I 
was  going  to  ask  that  you  have  given  to  At- 
torney General  Brcwnell  about  the  future 
conduct  of  the  Department?  What  advice 
have  you  given  him? 

Mr.  McOBAWmT.  Number  1.  that  the 
United  States  attorneys  be  placed  under 
clvU  service  and  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
have  the  right  to  rotate  them  as  he  sees  fit. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  United  States  attorney 
need  be  a  resident  of  the  district  In  wliich 
he's  prosectrtlng  crime  because  we  must  re- 
gard Federal  law  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
IfaUon  and  not  with  local  customs  or  local 
situations  to  a  particular  State.  I  have  like- 
wise recommended  that  all  United  States 
manthals  be  placed  under  civil  service.  I 
have  likewise  recommended  that  we  discon- 
tinue per  diem  activities  of  lawyers  who  have 
been  In  the  past  hired  to  try  a  parttctUar 
ease.  I  have  likewise  recommended  a  re- 
cruitment program  of  bringing  young  men. 
top  level  yoting  men  from  the  law  schools. 
That  program  Is  already  under  way.  We 
have  it  with  Tale,  we  have  it  with  Harvard, 
we  have  it  with  Pennsylvania,  we  have  It 
with  Columbia.  I  hope  that  it's  extending 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  carried  out  and  in 
that  way  we  can  have  real  career  men  In  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  EoaoN.  In  that  connection  how  many 
of  the  district  attorneys  will  resign  now 
with  the  change  in  administration?  Have 
you  received  resignations  from  a  number  of 
them? 

Mr.  McGsAifSBT.  I  have  some.    Tes,  I  have. 

Mr.  BMoir.  Would  you  say  how  many? 

Mr.  McOKAxnT.  I  have  received  in  the 
neighborhood  of  perhaps,  may  be,  oh,  12. 

Mr.  Bdsoiv.  That's  out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  McOsAimiT.  Ninety-four. 

Mr.  Edsok.  Out  of  94.  Is  that  a  political 
division,  are  there  just  Democrats  resign- 
ing? 

Ur.  McOBAmrr.  Well,  they're  practically 
all  Democrats  that  are  In  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Whttz.  Judge  McOranery,  speaking 
generally  and  not  putting  the  point  to  any 
one  administration,  has  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  i^ast"^  been  rather  clearly  po- 
litical in  its  operations?  Hasn't  that  been 
more  or  less  a  tradition  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McOauncBT.  Well.  I  would  say  that 
the  men  who  were  selected  would  appear  to 
bs  now  in  many  cases  not  on  the  basis  of 
0(»npetenoe. 

Mr.  WRTra.  Isnt  that  one  place  possibly 
tha  one  place  in  which  there  should  not  be 
a  political  approach? 

Mr.  McOaAwnT.  if  I  had  my  way  I  would 
take  the  Department  of  Justice  entirely  out 
of  politics  and  for  that  reason  I  have  strong- 
ly urged  that  the  United  States  attorneys, 
that  the  marshals,  be  taken  out  of  the 
sphere  of  political  appointment. 

Mr.  Whitx.  What  would  you  do  about  the 
Attorney  Oeneral,  Judge,  that  la  top  level. 
He's  necessarily  political,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  McGranxrt.  He  is  a  political  appoint- 
ment in  a  sense  but  don't  forget  tbere  have 
been  many  high-minded  lawyers  who  have 
occupied  that  position  and  a  lawyer  of  In- 
tegrity can  still  maintain  his  political  in- 
dependence and  administer  the  law  Justly 
and  fairly. 
^  Mr.  ANoaxwa.  Judge,  speaking  of  politics 
I'd  Uke  to  go  back  to  this  Crtunmer  case  be- 


cause Ifa  very  much  tn  tha  news.  Tou  call 
n  now  one  ot  the  biggest  mall  fraud  cases 
ev«r  developed  yet  It  was  dropped  despite 
the  fact  that  valid  Indictments,  indictments 
ruled  valid  by  the  courts  were  retximed. 
From  your  study  of  the  file  was  there  any 
political  pressure  brought  to  drop  those 
cases,  was  th«e  a  fix  in,  to  put  It  that  way? 

Mr.  McOaaifnT.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  can  only  say  what  makes  it  ap- 
pesu'  peculiar  is  that  if  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  on  review  felt  it  was  a  proper  subject 
to  be  tried  it  should  have  been  tried.  Now 
X  don't  know  why  it  was  not  tried. 

Mr.  Ajfmurws.  Sir,  you  cant  pinpoint  it 
from  the  files  as  to  what  man  in  the  Justice 
Depcutment  was  responsible  for  dropping  it? 

Mr.  McObawxxt.  I  havent  reviewed  the  hie 
with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Aitsarws.  But  the  committee  could 
find  that  out  from  the  flies,  what  attorney 
was  in  charge  of  that  specific  case  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  McOKAimT.  Oh,  yes. 

jifr.  Andktws.  Then  his  name  will  come 
out  in  the  bearings? 

Mr.  McOranxst.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  BaooKs.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  another 
piece  of  unfinished  business  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion, the  indictment  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
The  management  of  that  paper  says  they 
were  indicted  because  of  politics,  because 
theyjwd  been  critical  of  the  administration, 
I'^rgd^  instrumental  In  exposing  the  Kansas 
CltyCvote  fraud  cases.  What  is  your  reply 
to  that? 

Mr.  McGxANXKT.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr. 
Brooks,  is  I  authorized  the  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Kansas  City  Star  case.  It 
came  to  me  as  any  other  case.  The  indict- 
ment was  brought  about  unanimously  and 
only  future  events  can  say. 

Mr.  BsooKs.  Would  you  say  there  was  no 
element  of  politics  in  it  at  all? 

Mr.  McGaAMxaT.  None  whatever;  I  can  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  on  that. 

Mr.  BiooKS.  Were  you  requested  to  w(»% 
on  that  Indictment  to  promote  It  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  McaaANxaT.  No;  the  complaint  was 
made  and  the  flies  will  so  show,  and  the 
antltnist  division  made  the  reconunenda- 
tlon  to  me  that  they  be  authorized  to  set  up 
the  grand  Jury  to  Inquire  Into  It.  That 
followed  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  BaooKs.  How  does  the  case  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  which  is  the  only  newspaper 
In  Kansas  City,  how  does  that  differ  from 
other  newspapers  in  other  cities  which  have 
In  their  own  communities  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly? 

Mr.  McGBAirmT.  Well,  now  you  may  be 
getting  into  a  sphere  €here  that  will  open 
up  a  vista  for  my  successor  to  explore. 

Mr.  BaooKa.  Tou  aren't  serloiis  that  your 
successor  is  going  to  go  out  and  Indict  a  lot 
of  newspapers  are  you?  Why  were  not  cases 
brought  against  other  newspapers  at  the 
same  time?  The  Kansas  City  Star  says  these 
practices  of  which  you  complain  have  been 
going  on  for  75  years.  Why  was  it  the  in- 
dictment was  not  brought  until  about  2 
weeks  before  the  present  administration  was 
going  out  of  power? 

Mr.  McGKA>rzaT.  No,  no,  no.  Mr.  Brooks; 
the  indictment  was  brought,  but  the  inves- 
tigation was  begun  by  me  almost  following 
my  taking  my  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  BaooKs.  Doesn't  it  look  rather  strange 
that  nothing  happened  until  the  last  2  weeks 
in  the  administration? 

Mr.  McGkanzxt.  No;  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time.  We  have  many  investigaUons  I  have 
started  that  are  not  yet  concluded  and  I'm 
sure  you  will  be  aware  oi  them  as  time  goes 
on.  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Star  aays  you  had  out 
there  a  staff  of  Investigators  for  some 
7  weeks,  and  they  called  250  or  300  wit- 
nesses, thousands  of  subpenas  were  issued. 
Could  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  how  much 
that  case  has  cost  the  Qovemment  up  to 
now? 


Mr.  McOaawrr.  Iky,  but  X  eaa  ten  you 
this:  That  the  Star  cooperated  with  tba  staff 
that  was  out  In  Kansas  City,  and  they  gava 
them  space  and  set  up  q;Moe  In  thalr  own 
plant. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Tou  dont  mean  ttaay  wantad 
to  be  Indicted,  do  you? 

Mr.  McGmAKBT.  I  don't  think  anybody 
wants  to  be  indicted;  it's  an  ignominious 
thing,  but  we  all  claim  politics  for  boom 
reason  when  they  get  into  trouble,  but  they 
win  have  a  day  In  court. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Has  Mr.  Brownell  given  you 
an  Idea  he  will  go  ahead  with  tb*  case  when 
he  takes  over? 

Mr.  McOaAirxar.  No;  be  has  not. 

Mr.  Andbzws.  Judge  McOranery,  lefs  g«t 
down  to  brass  tacks  in  the  Kansas  City  caaa. 
Did  It  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  Kansas  City  Star  dug  up  the  vote- 
fraud  cases  in  19441? 

Mr.  McOaAinEBT.  Nb,  sir:  tt  dldnt  have. 
I  can  say  that  to  you  directly,  be  asaured. 
Mr.  Andrews,  whenever  there's  a  contro- 
versial figure  around,  whenever  any  con- 
troversies arise,  then  that  is  the  center  of 
attraction  and.  of  course,  complaint. 

Mr.  Axnaxwa.  Well.  I'll  agree  with  you  on 
that.  Judge  McOranery;  but  let's  go  back  to 
the  Kanaas  City  vote-fraud  cases.  There 
was  a  great  investigation,  and  the  ballots  In 
question  were  stolen,  the  safe  was  dyna- 
mited: the  Kansas  City  Star  forced  the  In- 
vestigation. A  great  deal  of  Investigating 
was  done  and  they  indicted  a  few  punks,  but 
they  didn't  indict  anybody  that  amounted 
to  anything.  Who  in  the  Department  was 
responsible  for  not  pursuing  that  investi- 
gation? 

Mr.  McOxAWxaT.  Wen,  I  was  not  tbere 
then,  Mr.  Andrews,  as  you  well  know. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  McOranery,  one  of  the 
things  that  led  to  the  firing  of  Newbokl 
Morris  was  the  attempt  to  Investigate  your 
predecessor.  Attorney  General  Howard  Me- 
Orath.  Newbold  -Morris  on  quitting  said.  "I 
sent  11  lawyers  to  go  through  his  records, 
diary,  personal  papers,  engagement  book,  and 
telephone  calls  during  the  last  3*4  years," 
and  it  wasn't  until  then  he  blew  his  top.  In 
your  investigation  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, did  you  investigate  wbat  had  been 
done  by  your  predecessor? 

Mr.  McOEAimT.  No.  sir,  I  did  not 

Mr.  Sftvak.  Or  predecessors? 

Mr.  McOaANXBT.  No.  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  Can  you  Ull  us  why? 

Mr.  McOaAmaT.  There  was  no  particular 
complaint  that  I  had  before  me  other  than 
these  remarks  that  seemed  to  be  made  by 
folks  through  the  newspapers,  but  I  have 
investigated  everything  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  from  a  responsible  sotuxe  that 
I  could  physically  get  to  and  reach. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Are  ycu  suggesting  the  news- 
papers weren't  responsible? 

Mr.  McOrankkt.  Well,  I  read  sometimes 
things  that  are  Just  not  as  I  understood 
them  to  be. 

Mr.  Edsom.  To  go  back  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star  case  for  just  a  second,  did  the  Initia- 
tion of  that  case  come  from  a  complaint 
from  someone  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  McOxANcsT.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Edson.  Can  you  say  who  that  was? 

Mr.  McOaAirxaT.  No.  sir;  I  could  not;  but 
It  came  from  a  number  of  advertisers. 

Mr.  Edsom.  It  came  from  advertisers  and 
was  not  Initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  UcQzAMMMT.  Folks  who  were  told  they 
would  be  required  to  advertise  In  a  certain 
way  or  else. 

Mr.  Whztx.  When  the  administration 
turns  over  In  the  way  that  It  is  now  doing, 
what  happens  to  the  various  cases  and  var- 
ious stages  of  progress  that  are  on  the  docket 
down  there  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
files?  For  example,  they  have  been  asking 
about  the  Kansas  City  Star  case.  Is  the  new 
Attorney  Oeneral  committed  In  law  and  In 
praoedent  to  follow  through  with  that  caaa 
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or  Is  It  a  matter  for  him  to  decide  whether 
any  or  all  these  cases  will  be  proeecuted? 

Mr.  McOsANXBT.  Tou  can  divide  that  In 
two  parts,  Mr.  White.  Under  Investigation 
they're  being  Investigated  In  an  likelihood 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  You 
can  rely  on  their  integrity  in  carrying  It 
out.  Those  reports  will  be  furnished,  sub- 
mitted to  the  particular — for  example  If  It 
be  a  criminal  matter,  to  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision. The  fcriks  in  the  Criminal  Division 
are  without  question  reliable,  high-class 
lawyers  of  real  integrity  and  they  will  fur- 
nish to  Mr.  Brownell  their  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  investigation  as  they  see  it  in 
connection  with  the  law  Involved. 

Mr.  WHrrx.  And  the  final  decision  wlU  be 
his  as  to  whether  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  McOxANEBT.  That's  right,  aa  a  matter 
of  policy  whether  they  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Td  like  to  go  back  to  the 
former  Attorney  General,  when  he  quit  he 
said  "When  the  clouds  have  passed  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  that  will  shake  this 
country  aa  It  has  never  betfn  before  shaken." 
In  your  Investigation  did  you  come  on  any- 
thing that  could  have  provoked  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  McOaAiforr.  I  dont  think  that  I  could 
speak  with  what  my  predecessor  had  in  mind. 
In  good  taste  at  all.  Mr.  Spivak.  I  certainly 
have  not  found  anything  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  was  of  earth-shaking  conse- 
quence. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Do  you  think  It's  taste,  it  isnt 
a  question  of  taste,  as  I  said.  Did  you  do  any 
checking  at  aU  on  that  particular  thing  or 
do  you  think  that  was  simply  a  statement 
of  a  man  who  resigned? 

Mr.  McOaANxaT.  WeU.  I  wouldnt  pass 
Judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  BxoOKS.  You  said  a  moment  ago  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  White  you  would 
not  have  foregone  this  experience  you  have 
had  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  good 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McOaANxaT.  Not  thousands,  I  said 
millions. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Millions.  Anyway,  in  order 
to  take  this  Job  you  gave  up  what  most 
people  would  think  is  a  very  nice  spot,  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship  which  if  a  man  wants  to  say 
is  a  very  nice  Job  and  President  Truman  con- 
gratulated you  on  making  that  sacrifice.  Tm 
wondering  if  you  had  it  to  do  over  again 
would  you  give  up  a  lifetime  Job  to  take  the 
poet  for  the  relatively  few  months  you  did 
have  it? 

Mr.  McOeahext.  I  think  any  time  a  man 
has  an  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service  he'll 
never  question  the  right  to  go  ahead  and  do 

Iw. 

Mr.  Aifintrws.  We  havent  gotten  around  to 
the  story  of  all  these  people  who  said  you 
said  very  mean  things  to  them.  What  did 
you  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  oil  com- 
panies that  made  them  storm  out  of  your 
office? 

Mr.  McGtAmarr.  The  oil  companies,  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  am  afraid  are  misrepresenting 
the  truth  to  the  people  by  reason  of  bad  ad- 
vice they  get  from  so-called  public  informa- 
tion experts  or  public  relations  men. 

Mr.  Andxcws.  That  wasn't  my  question, 
sir:  I  asked  you  what  you  did  say  to  them? 

Mr.  McGkakkbt.  Well.  I  told  them  I 
couldn't  give  them  any  assurance  that  their 
clients  would  not  be  Indicted,  that  I  could 
not  even  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  compound 
a  felony. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  McOranery,  you  were  in 
charge.  I  believe,  when  the  Amerasla  case  was 
up.  From  your  recollection  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  time  do  you  think  that  case 
ought  to  be  investigated  again? 

Mr.  McGaAKKST.  Mr.  Spivak,  I  think  you 
are  mislnfM-med  cm  that.  Tou're  a  weU- 
informed  man  on  everyttiing;  but  on  this 
ParUcular  matter  I  had  nothing  at  aU  to  do 
With  the  Amerasla  case,  I  was  not  in  charge. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I'm  sorry  we  have  to  interrupt, 
our  time  Is  up.    Thank  you  for  being  with 
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Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
should  not  come  before  a  careful  exam- 
ination and  study  of  the  entire  act  has 
been  conducted. 

One  of  the  major  points  to  be  stressed 
In  extending  the  act  should  be  that  of 
stricter  adherence  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's findings  of  peril  point  as  they  per- 
tain to  domestic  commodities. 

On  February  3  I  introduced  House  bill 
2577  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  and  amending  it  so  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  negotiating  below  a  predeter- 
mined peril  pdint  would  be  that  of  Con- 
gress and  not  the  Executive. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Humboldt  Times,  published  at 
Eureka,  Calif .    It  Is  as  follows : 

I     8cxn»EB  ON  FOKUGM  TKADS 

As  billions  Of  dollars  have  been  poured  into 
various  European  countries  since  World  War 
n,  both  to  bolster  the  economy  of  those  na- 
tions and  to  help  their  efforts  toward  build- 
ing a  anified  western  defense.  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  American  taxpayer  has 
watched  this  process  with  a  sense  of  some 
misgiving,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  seems  no  end  to  the  demand  for 
f (»-eign>-aid  funds.  More  recently  this  feeling 
has  been  heightened  by  the  reports  that  nei- 
ther we  nor  our  Ehiropean  friends  are  getting 
their  lAoneys  worth  from  the  funds  so  ex- 
pended; with  the  inference,  also,  that  much 
of  the  money  is  being  dissipated  in  fields 
somewhat  removed  from  economic  rehabili- 
tation pt  defense  activities. 

BowQver.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
a  good  many  of  our  European  friends  also 
share  this  attitude  toward  the  foretgn-ald 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  by  this  country, 
especially  with  reference  to  outright  grant  of 
funds  alone.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  business  and 
IndustiHal  interests  in  several  European 
countries  that  foreign  trade,  between  our- 
selves &nd  friendly  nations,  as  a  more  equi- 
table ahd  sounder  method  of  restoring  for- 
eign e<ionomy  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
outright  grants. 

This  attitude  also  Is  understandable,  since, 
after  all.  the  majority  of  our  European 
friends  are  manufacturing  countries  and  de- 
pend Ih  large  measure  upon  their  exports 
for  their  national  income.  Outstanding  ex- 
ample, of  course,  is  Britain,  where  for  cen- 
turies foreign  trade  has  constituted  the  very 
llfeblood  of  the  United  Kingdom  and.  more- 
over, dictated  the  foreign  policy  of  that  na- 
tion in  ilnternational  affairs.  The  cold  truth 
Is  that,  shorn  of  their  foreign  trade,  these 
countries  would  slowly  starve  to  death. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  Is  a 
healthy  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  overseas 
neighbors,  and  that  it  coincides  with  our 
own  American  philosophy  of  self-sufficiency 
and  economic  Independence.  Nor  Is  there 
any  question  that  the  Eviropean  countries 
will  be  stronger,  in  the  end,  through  stand- 
ing on  their  own  feet  rather  than  being 
dependents  of  our  generosity. 

This  change  of  attitude  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  is  evidenced  in  recent  proposals 
by  the  new  administration  In  Washington, 
and  In  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  policy  which  will  permit  a  freer  flow  of 
trade    between    ourselves    and    our    allies. 


President  Elsenhower  has  consistently  fav« 
ored  such  a  policy,  as  noted  in  both  his 
Inaugural  address  and  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress  whUe  his  remarks 
have  been  echoed  by  numerous  oongresElooal 
leaders. 

However,  even  though  the  policy  Is  en- 
dorsed on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  there  re- 
mains the  necessity  for  certain  safeguards 
to  our  own  American  economy  and  indus- 
tries if  an  equitable  balance  is  to  be  pre- 
served, to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Much  as  we  desire  to  buy  from  our  European 
friends,  we  cannot  afford  to  countenance  un- 
restrained Imports — from  cheap  labor  mar- 
kets— which  would  endanger  our  own  do- 
mestic markets  and  our  own  Industrial 
strength  and  health.  That.  Indeed,  has  been 
the  determinant  for  a  century  ithd  a  >»<^if 
with  respect  to  our  general  tariff  policy,  call 
It  a  "protective  tariff"  {w  what  you  will. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Congressman  HtmuT  B.  Bcudokk,  Representa- 
tive from  our  own  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, has  taken  the  lead  in  designing  new 
legislation  which  would  bring  about  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  ovir  trade  agreements 
program,  one  which,  he  points  out.  would 
provide  needed  protection  to  American  inter- 
ests and  also  allow  for  reasonable  trade  re- 
lations with  other  coimtries.  On  February 
3  Mr.  ScTTDDsa  introduced  a  bUl  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1851 
with  amendments  which  would  make  the 
measure   more   practical. 

As  the  act  now  stands.  Mr.  ScoDonf  points 
out,  the.  Tariff  Commission  conducts  hear- 
ings and  re:-orts  the  peril  point  on  all  arti- 
cles which  will  come  up  for  discussion  at 
trade  meetings.  That  report  goes  to  the 
President  and  is  then  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee,  but 
there  is  nothing  which  prohibits  this  group 
from  negotiating  below  the  predetermined 
peril  point.  Scuoock's  bill  would  reverse  this 
procedure.  The  President  could  not  author- 
ize a  concession  on  any  article  in  violation 
of  a  peril  point  without  first  submitting  his 
proposal  to  Congress  and  obtaining  affirma- 
tive action  by  Congress  to  circumvent  the 
provisions  of  the  peril  point.  In  other  words, 
as  the  author  of  the  bill  notes,  the  responsi- 
bility of  placing  a  domestic  Industry  in  a 
position  of  possible  danger  through  tariff 
concessions  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Mr.  ScTTDDxa,  Incidentally,  has  been  a  con- 
sistent proponent  of  protection  for  Amer- 
ican industries  and,  at  the  same  time  has 
iirged  a  more  practical  policy  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  apparent 
that  his  studies  and  acquaintanceship  with 
both  of  these  issvies  are  reflected  in  the  bill 
which  he  has  introduced,  one  which.  Indeed, 
would  provide  for  healthy  trade  among  the 
western  allies  and  ourselves  without  en- 
dangering our  own  economy. 
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Mi.  lANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  resolution  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  J.  A.  Stundza,  president, 
Lithuanian  Americana  of  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.: 

Unanimously  voted  by*^  Lithuanian  Axatai- 
cans  of  the  city  of  Lawrenee  and  State  ot 
Massachusetu  at  the  obaarranc*  ot  Um  Mtk 


?i 
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•nnlTcnary  of  the  declftntlon  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  people  of  Utbuanla,  held  under 
the  aiuplces  of  the  Lithuanian  Council  at  the 
Lyra  Hall  on  the  15th  day  of  February  1963. 

Whereas  in  the  eyes  of  people  around  the 
irorld  the  United  States  has  been  the  strong- 
est champion  of  the  oppressed:  and 

Whereas  Intolerable  conditions  which  now 
prevail  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  in- 
cluding Ltthiianla  and  other  Baltic  states, 
should  be  of  greatest  concern  to  the  United 
States  as  no  peace  and  stability  in  the  vorld 
Is  possible  w  thout  participation  of  that  part 
of  Europe  which  comprises  a  force  of  that 
over  100  million  people  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  Iron  Curtain; 

Resolved.  That  we,  patriotic  American  elt- 
laens  of  Lithuanian  descent,  concerned  alwut 
security  and  prosperity  of  this  great  country 
and  over  the  fate  of  our  native  land,  Lith- 
uania now  under  brutal  Soviet  yoke,  appeal 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  clear  and  firm  foreign  policy  such  as 
America's  role  in  the  world  affairs  neces- 
sitates: 

Resolved,  ratifying  the  genocide  conven- 
tion and  implementing  the  ratification  by 
energetic  efforts  within  the  United  Nations 
to  save  millions  of  people  behind  the  iron 
curtain  from  the  l>arbarlc  destruction  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  single  ruling  Commu- 
nist Party: 

Resolved,  TtuA  Lithuanian  Amertcans  of 
this  city,  once  again  reafltrming  their  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  American  democracy, 
pledge  their  wholehearted  support  ot  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
the  Communist  forces  of  aggression  and 
achieve  an  international  peace  founded  on 
Itrlnciples  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

JOHM  UKBOKOa, 

Lithuanian  Citiaen  Club  President. 
John  A.  SiuwutA, 
Lithuanian  Council  President. 
M.  SraxioMia, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marquis 
Childs  has  written  a  most  illuminating 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 17,  commenting  on  the  danger  of  in- 
creased Soviet  threats  and  their  relation 
to  our  own  domestic  course.  Mr.  Childs. 
who  has  In  the  past  been  pro-Bisen- 
hower,  points  out  that  the  moves  toward 
a  normal  economy  here  in  the  United 
States  initiated  by  the  new  administra- 
tion are  not  in  accord  with  recent  indi- 
cations that  the  Russians  plan  to  in- 
crease their  aggressive  tactics,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  East,  a  region  long 
coveted  by  Stalin  because  of  its  rich 
deposits  of  oiL  Mi.  Childs  quite  properly 
questions  the  correctness  of  a  policy  cal- 
culated to  move  us  into  peacetime  chan- 
nels at  a  time  when  it  is  so  vital  that  we 
maintain  our  posture  of  military  readi- 
ness. I 

The  article  follows: 


Wab  Fkabs  Gbbatbb  Tkam  IX  Soacs  Tnu 

(By  Marquto  Childs) 

The  varlotis  steps  taken  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  get  back  to  normal  (in  an 
earlier  era,  the  word  was  normalcy)  are  re- 
ftscted  In  the  news  that  6  million  passenger 


cars  will  be  manufactured  this  year.  Many 
of  the  controls  on  prices  and  wages  had  al- 
ready become  Inoperative  by  reason  of  a  flow 
of  production-making  consumer  goods  avall- 
aUe  in  abundance. 

Tet  against  the  background  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  as  seen  in  top-level  intelligence 
reports  prepared  for  the  men  who  must  make 
policy,  these  steps  appear  curiously  contra- 
dictory. The  intelligence  estimates  say  the 
danger  of  a  third  world  war  is  rapidly  In- 
creasing. Soviet  Russia  Is  reported  ready  to 
make  nr.oves  In  the  iounedlate  future  that 
rould  Ixing  a  showdown  with  the  West. 

Six  months  ago.  and  again  recently,  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  voiced  the  belief 
that  the  threat  of  war  was  receding.  He  is 
now  of  the  contrary  opinion  and  has  so  ex- 
pressed himself  in  grave  and  mea£\ired  terms. 
This  is  a  significant  Indicator  since  Churchill, 
as  he  demonstrated  In  the  years  Just  before 
World  War  11.  has  an  uncanny  sense  of  ap- 
proaching peril. 

Partly  the  new  esthnate  is  based  on  Rus- 
sia's campaign  of  anti-Semitism,  with  Ita 
latest  consequences  in  the  breaking  off  of 
Soviet  relations  with  the  Israeli  Government. 
This  policy  casts  a  long  shadow  over  the 
deeply  troubled  Middle  Bast.  It  is  believed 
aimed  at  driving  the  West  out  of  that  region 
where  the  greatest  p>etrolcum  reserves  In  the 
world — up  to  100  billion  barrels,  more  than 
five  times  that  In  the  United  States — is  at 
stake.  Already  the  intelligence  reports  show 
this  campaign  has  worsened  the  position  of 
the  West  in  the  Arab  coxmtries. 

The  importance  that  Stalin  puts  on  this 
prize  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Nazis  leading  to  the  Stalin- 
Hitler  pact,  the  Soviet  dictator  always  de- 
manded one  condition  on  which  there  could 
be  no  bargaining — a  free  hand  in  the  Middle 
Bast.  That  was  the  issue  on  which  the  break 
came  in  1940.  with  Stalin  knowing  that  a 
Nazi  invasion  might  follow  the  dispute  over 
which  power  should  exploit  the  raw  mate- 
rial— hvmum  as  well  as  mineral — in  the  Arab 
world. 

The  steps  planned  to  follow  what  has  now 
been  begun  will  push  the  risk  very  far. 
Without  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East.  Western 
Europe  cotild  not  exist.  If  its  loss  were  to 
be  made  up  from  this  hemisphere,  every 
American  pcwsenger  car  would  have  to  go  off 
the  road  almoHt  overnight. 

The  timing  of  Russia's  next  moves  mtist  be 
considered  in  relation  to  Communist  atti- 
tudes toward  American  political  develop- 
ments. Shortly  after  November  4,  a  diplo- 
mat familiar  through  long  association  with 
Communist  maneuvers  and  machinations 
was  asked  how  the  Kremlin  would  regard 
the  election  of  General  Eisenhower.  His  an- 
swer came  without  hesitation: 

"You  remember,  of  course.  Gen.  Kurt  von 
Schleicher  in  Germany.  He  tried  to  hold 
together  a  conservative  coalition  as  Chancel- 
lor for  a  brief  time  in  1932-33  before  Hitler 
came  to  power  with  totalitarian  control  and 
a  plan  of  world  conquest.  The  Kremlin  will 
consider  Elsenhower  the  equivalent  of  Von 
Schleicher." 

Fantastic  as  this  sounds  to  an  American, 
it  Is  not  inconceivable  in  view  of  the  weirdly 
distorted  picture  which  the  Conununlst  con- 
spirators hold  of  this  country.  It  is  a  pic- 
t\xn  compounded  of  fear,  hatred,  prejudice 
and  the  kind  of  wishful  thinking  that  fits 
the  Marxist  pattern. 

One  of  the  deep-seated  Soviet  fears  Is  of  a 
preventive  war  launched  by  America's  stra- 
tegic bombing  force  carrying  atomic  bombs. 
If  the  Soviet's  distorted  view  of  Eisenhower 
as  a  military  man  bent  on  military  conquest 
dominates  Kremlin  thinking,  then  logically 
the  tempo  of  Soviet  maneuver  to  meet  such 
conquest — maneuvering  both  for  the  offen- 
sive and  the  defensive — ^would  be  stepped 
out.  This  may  well  be  one  reason  for  the 
mounting  curve  of  danger  expressed  in  the 
latest  Intelligence  estimates. 


In  the  forthcoming  meeting  o*  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  the  controversy  over  the 
Middle  East  promises  some  fierce  inftghting. 
Word  has  reached  the  SUte  Department  that 
Moscow  wlU  send  Andrei  Vishinsky  to  head 
the  Russian  delegation.  Vishinsky  Is  a  ful- 
mlnator  and  a  denouncer  who  stops  at 
nothing.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  is  now  planning  to  take  a  band  in  the 
struggle  alongside  former  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  head  of  the  American  dele- 
gation. 

In  the  gray  world  of  not-peace-not-war, 
the  Elsenhower  administration  is  trying  to 
move  toward  a  peacetime  America  and  away 
from  the  Inhibitions  of  a  wartime  economy. 
But  the  danger  signals  must  cause  not  a 
little  nervous  looking  over  the  shoulder  even 
as  this  happens. 
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Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washingtoa 
Times-Herald  of  February  18. 1953: 
What  Kmo  or  Rspunjcsits? 

The  vote  of  31  to  4  by  which  the  Hous* 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  approved  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  personal  Income  taxes. 
effective  July  I,  reflected  the  wishes  of  th« 
country.  The  members  of  the  committee  ar« 
among  the  most  experienced  Congressmen. 
They  know  that  continuance  of  the  cruahlng 
tax  btirden  will  be  bitterly  resented  by  th« 
voters. 

The  Members  of  the  Republican  Congress 
are  going  to  have  to  choose  between  being 
Republican  Republicans  and  Tniman  Re- 
publicans. If  they  make  the  sad  mistake  of 
choosing  the  latter,  they  wlU  regret  it  30 
months  from  now,  when  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  a  third  of  the  Senators  have 
to  face  the  voters. 

Members  of  a  Congress  which  falls  to  meet 
the  public  demand  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  plead  that  they  were  trying  to  accommo- 
date the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  reason  among  many  for  the 
Republican  victory  in  November  was  that 
the  people  were  tired  of  rubk>er -stamp  Con- 
gresses. 

The  83d  Congress  must  make  Its  own  ded* 
slons,  and  stand  or  fall  with  them,  coUec- 
tively  and  as  individual  candidates.  It  is 
the  fiinction  of  Congress,  not  of  the  Bxecu- 
tlve,  both  to  vote  appropriations  and  to  levy 
taxes  to  meet  the  bills.  The  Executive  can 
make  suggestions  but  all  the  decisions  rest 
with  Congress. 

These  fundamental  political  facts  need  to 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  Chairman  Allzn, 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  who  says 
that  he  is  going  to  hold  up  action  on  a  tax 
cut  at  least  until  May,  to  see  how  the  budget 
shapes  up  in  the  meantime.  He  seenu  to 
think  that  the  Executive  has  the  right  to 
dictate  to  the  Congress  how  the  Nation  ahall 
tax  and  spend. 

Chairman  Rksd,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  supremely  right  in  his  view 
that  the  more  the  revenues  are  cut,  th* 
better  the  budget  that  wlU  result.  Cer- 
tainly, the  spenders,  both  military  and  d- 
▼lllan,  are  going  to  spend  every  dollar  that 
is  available.  They  have  been  In  the  habit 
of  spending  more  than  was  avaUable,  and 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  hard  Job  to  break  them 
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of  that  habit.  !t  must  be  done,  however. 
If  national  security  is  to  be  restored. 

The  report  of  the  Long  subcommittee  only 
a  few  days  ago  made  it  clear  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  must  not  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  sacred.  The  theory  that  budget  cuts  must 
be  made  almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
the  civilian  activities  of  the  Government  is 
false.  There  Is  even  greater  waste  in  mili- 
tary spending  than  was  possible  under  the 
Truman  Socialists  In  the  civil  field,  because 
the  brass  hats  had  more  to  spend,  and  went 
about  spending  It  with  equal   recklessness. 

Congress,  the  lndei)endent  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  of  l>alanced  pow- 
ers, must  end  this  waste.  It  holds  the  purse 
strings  and  it  must  tighten  them  to  save 
the  United  States.  The  less  revenue  it  makes 
available,  the  less  money  will  be  wasted. 
The  tax  cuts  should  be  the  first  order  ot 
business. 


Collective  Secarity? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  MEW   JESSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1953 
Itr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  have  been  hypnotized  by  the  mere 
repetiUon  of  the  phrase  "collective  se- 
curity." it  is  well  on  occasion  to  look  at 
the  actual  facts  of  life.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  called 
Laggards  in  Korea,  provides  such  an 
opportunity. 

Laogasiis  iif  Koaxa 

It  Is  shocking  to  realize  that  some  of  the 
nations  best  able  to  give  economic  help  to 
Korea  have  offered  not  1  cent  for  recon- 
struction of  that  beleaguered  country.  More 
than  a  years  ago  the  United  Nations  author- 
laed  a  $250  million  program  for  the  U.  N. 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  But  UNKRA 
has  been  handicapped  from  the  beginning 
In  Instituting  a  real  rehabUltation  program, 
first  by  Army  red  tape  in  Korea  itself,  and 
more  recently  by  lack  of  funds.  Only  $306 
million  has  yet  been  pledged  foi*  the  long- 
range  effort,  and  UNKRA  is  still  not  assured 
of  the  170  million  it  wUl  need  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Some  countries  have  done  their  full  share. 
Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  Ethiopia,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Paraguay,  for  Instance,  have  met 
their  quotas  100  percent,  and  Uttle  Luxem- 
bourg has  overpaid  its  pledge.  Austria  and 
Vlet-Nam.  both  ouUide  the  U.  N.,  also  have 
contributed.  The  United  States,  apart  from 
vast  sums  in  immediate  reUef  dispense  by 
the  mUltary,  wUl  have  contributed  32  percent 
of  lu  pledge  by  June  30,  as  wUl  Britain,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  some  others. 

By  contrast,  however,  the  response  from 
Latin  America  has  been  miserable.  Brazil, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Mexico,  aU  wealthy  coun- 
tries, have  shown  no  interest.  India,  which 
does  so  much  talking  about  the  Korean  war, 
has  made  no  move  to  give  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  ita  humanitarian  sentlmenta. 
No  help  has  oome  from  Pakistan  or,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  from  New  Zealand.  Con- 
trlbuUons,  incidentally,  xmxy  be  paid  In  local 
currencies  and  do  not  constitute  a  dollar 
drain. 

O^^top  of  the  faUure  of  more  U.  N.  members 
•o  recognize  their  responsibUlty  for  sending 
""oops  to  Korea,  this  showing  is  dismal  In- 

h  ■  ^°*^''  Lodge  will  be  wholly  Justified, 
When  the  General  Assembly  reconvenes,  in 
reminding  the  laggards  that  If  coUectlve 
••curlty  u  to  have  meaning  it  must  be  sup- 
ported with  more  than  words. 


A  Sve  Way  To  Balance  tbe  B«df  et 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HONi  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editofllal  in  support  of  my  resolutions, 
H.  R.  2.  House  Joint  Resolution  22,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  23,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  February  11,  1953: 

A  SXTRK  Wat  To  Balance  thx  Bxtdokt 

Representative  Pkzdxuc  R.  Couxmbt,  Jb, 
has  reintroduced  his  bill  to  balance  the  na- 
tional budget  by  limiting  the  Government  ex- 
penditures each  year  to  the  amount  ot 
revenue. 

It  is:  a  simple  and  effecttre  plan  to  get  the 
country  out  of  the  red  and  keep  it  there. 
Hepreeentotive  Counrar's  idea  is  embodied 
In  three  bills.  The  first  would  limit  spend- 
ing for  the  1054  fiscal  year  to  65  bUlions  or 
whatever  sum  may  be  estimated  as  the  Oov- 
emmeiit  income  for  that  year. 

The  second  measure  would  provide  a 
permanent  ban  against  the  expenditures 
each  year  ever  exceeding  the  revenue.  The 
third  measure  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  along  the  same  lines  as  the  sec- 
ond measure. 

ThM«  is  no  reason  why  Representative 
OounxT's  proposal  wUl  not  work.  It  con- 
tains a  loophole  for  emergency  use  i»t}vidlng 
that  the  limit  shall  not  be  imposed  during  a 
war  or  during  a  period  of  grave  national 
emergency. 

Deficit  financing  will  eventually  ruin  this 
Nation  as  it  has  done  many  a  country  in 
the  past.  It  must  be  stopped  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Up  to  now  all  the  efforts  to  pare 
down  the  huge  spending  have  failed. 

We  urge  the  new  administration  to  give 
ReprcKnUtlve  Coudxbt's  Idea  a  look. 


The 


Nonredprodty  m  Trade  Afreemcats 
Act 


f 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

j  or  CAUVOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  J3CUDDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  comments  being  made 
in  some  of  our  newspapers  concerning 
the  obe-way-street  operation  of  our 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

In  effect,  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the 
act  has  all  but  been  lost  due  to  ttie  ob- 
stacles placed  by  other  countries  against 
American  exports. 

This  is  becoming  a  point  of  great  con- 
cern, and  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  editorial.  Extending  Reciprocal 
Tariff  Policy,  as  it  appeared  in  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Daily  News  on  February 
6.  1953: 

ZXmn>iNG  RicipaocAx.  Tuarr  Poucr 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress President  Elsenhower  said,  *X>ur  for- 
eign policy  will   recognize   the   Importance 
of  profttable  and  equitable  world  trade." 


He  recommended  that  Congress  take  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  under  im- 
mediate study  and  extend  it  by  appropriate 
legislation,  adding,  "This  objective  must  not 
Ignore  legiUmat«  safeguarding  of  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  standards. 
In  all  executive  study  and  reconunendations 
on  this  problem  labor  and  management  and 
farmers  alike  wiU  be  earnestly  consulted." 

Some  Members  of  Congress  appear  to  have 
Interpreted  the  President's  remarks  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
because  in  referring  to  it  he  used  the  word, 
"extand."  They  are  overlooking  his  recom- 
mendation that  before  such  extension  there 
should  be  an  examination. 

Such  examination  long  has  been  needed. 
This  column  previously  has  cited  as  a  weak- 
ness of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  ita  favor- 
able tariff  concessions  to  all  signatories  of 
trade  agreemento  with  the  United  States  iX 
a  concession  is  made  to  anyone. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  a  favorable  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and  an- 
other nation  for  mutually  advantageous 
benefits  ought  not  to  entail  throwing  down 
bars  to  aU  other  countries.  The  old  Brit- 
ish favored-nations  policy  has  no  business  la 
the  United  States  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Equally  Important,  In  an  examination  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  as  it  now  operates, 
should  be  an  exhaustive,  nonpartisan  study 
of  how  much  reciprocity  this  country  has  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  the  favors  it  has  given 
abroad. 

Senator  Dwobsrak  says  that  United  States 
tariffs  have  been  cut  70  percent  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act's  operations,  and  aver- 
age import  duties  on  aU  commodities  now 
amount  only  to  6  percent.  Last  year  total 
collections  from  import  duties,  he  says, 
amounted  only  to  $500  mUlion. 

It  is  a  proper  question  whether  nations 
signatory  to  Reciprocal  Trade  treaties  hav« 
made  or  win  agree  to  make  slmUar  conoe»> 
alons  on  exporta  fnnn  the  United  States. 

Many  commodities  this  country  needs  aT« 
controlled  as  Government  monopolies  by  for- 
eign nations,  and  prices  on  some  of  these 
commodities  are  far  out  of  line.  If  a  foreign 
government  can  determine  at  what  price  a 
commodity  desired  by  the  United  States  wUl 
be  sold,  a  reciprocal  tariff  treaty  can  have 
no  effect  on  such  decision. 

Then,  too.  Is  the  question  of  import  quotas 
which  limit  the  amount  of  goods  from  the 
United  States  sent  Into  a  foreign  nation  try- 
ing to  conserve  its  supply  of  dollars.  That  is 
a  legitimate  concern,  but  IJs  result  is  much 
the  same  as  if  the  natlori^gnatory  to  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement^ Imposed  a  tariff 
which  would  effect  the  same  limitations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Hxw  jKBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
18.  1953,  I  Ustened  with  intense  interest 
to  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Kenneth  G.  Phifer  in  the  old  Presby- 
terian Meeting  House  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
The  sermon  was  entitled  "The  American 
Dream."  and  was  especially  appropriate 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

Believing  that  the  membership  might 
share  my  interest  in  this  message,  I  have 
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obtained  a  tranacrtpt  of  tbe  sennon  ltd 
It  Is  herewith  included:  ^ 

TBS   AMWMtCAM  Il»«*lg 

On  Tuettoy  at  this  we^'  a  man  ihatl  ■»- 
•mM  tbe  rwpaosUiUmM  at  tto*  Pri«irt<nry 
at  tb*  United  8t»t««  (or  tbe  next  4  jMn  and 
•  Uttte  bit  of  tb*  Amerlean  <lr«un  M  tbi» 
•ymbolieally  faUUled.  ror  tb*  fact  tbat  • 
Bum  should  com*  from  a  nnall  town  tn  T>naa 
tbrougb  #»««^h*»'  amall  town  In  Tin***  to 
MMb  a  grav*  plae*  of  rcaponaibUlty  la  a  part 
of  tb*  very  aaiBnrB  at  American  life.  Bardly 
a  mother  suraly  but  looke  at  her  little  lad 
and  thinks  within  herself,  "Some  day  Ik  may 
happen  to  yoo.  too."  And  such  Is  tbe  nature 
of  oar  Nation  that  truly  some  day  It  may 
happen  to  blm:  to  anyone  of  the  thousands 
of  Uttle  lads  who  are  growing  up  In  this  land 
ct  ours. 

Another  part  (tf  the  dream  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  Prssldsnt  goes  into  his  plaes  of 
tfeKW  rsaponstbUlty  with  the  weU  wishes  and 
the  prayers  of  aU  of  tbe  AsMrteaa  people. 
TlM  defeated  candidate  said  on  the  night  of 
the  eleetkNi.  "Ttuly.  we  vote  as  many,  but  we 
praf  aa  one."  And  we  do.  It  Is  part  ot  the 
ABMrtean  dream  that  every  aspirant  for  high 
oAee  upon  attaining  that  oAee  finds  behind 
felm  the  prayers  of  tbe  AnMrtcan  people. 

Bat  while  theee  Uttle  things  are  parts  of 
the  Amertean  dream,  and  worthy  parts  of  It: 
while  they  are  symb(ds  of  sookethlng  that  Is 
rich  and  deep  In  Amerloan  life  that  all  of  us 
ought  to  be  aware  ot,  and  all  of  us  ought  to 
be  proud  of;  I  want  to  think  of  other  things 
this  day. 

I  want  you  this  morning  to  think  In  terms 
of  your  part  In  tbe  American  dream.  X  want 
you  this  morning  to  think  in  terms  of  ttie 
reeponslbllltles  that  lie  upon  you.  There  Is 
far  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  this  Nation 
of  ours  to  vote  for  people  in  liigh  ofllce  and 
In  low,  and  ttien  to  sit  back  rather  cynically 
and  wait  to  see  what  they  can  do.  feeling  that 
really  tiiey  cannot  do  much  or  they  will  not 
do  much  that  is  worthy.  There  is  far  too 
much  of  tliat  pesBlmistlc  and  cynical  tend- 
ency. There  is  far  too  Uttle  realization  that 
It  is  you  who  count  most.  In  the  long,  long 
run  of  things,  you  who  count  far  more  than 
•ny  particular  indlTldual.  for  the  Anwrlcan 
tfream  is  ttie  people. 

It  was  in  the  realm  of  theory  long  before 
4t  came  into  being  upon  this  continent  of 
ours.  It  was  in  the  realm  ot  theory,  the  idea 
tliat  there  could  be  a  nation  dedicated  to 
liberty,  but  it  was  entirely  and  completely 
In  the  realm  ot  theory.  As  far  as  human  his- 
tory is  concerned,  it  only  came  Into  being 
and  walked  the  earth  when  tbe  theories  em- 
bodied themaelyee  In  men  and  began  to  move 
along  the  dusty  streete  of  13  little  colontes. 
Then  it  came  alive,  and  a  dream  became  real- 
ity, and  an  ideal  became  a  fact.  For  America 
Is  people. 

As  Hermann  Hagedom  says:  | 

•Good  people,  bad  people,  down  the  whole 
spectrum  from  ultra  violet  to  inft-a  red. 

Self-indulgent  people  and  self-disciplined 
people. 

Clever,  bored  people.  living  on  secondhand 
wit  and  tbe  c<»templation  of  their  own 
egos: 

GHmple,  outgoing  people,  fighting  for  their 
families,  their  friends,  their  cooununi- 
ties,  their  Nation.  I 

Bappy  people,  miseraUe  people.         I 

People  with  a  pxurpose  and  i>eople  adrift. 

Pec^e  with  Ood  in  their  hearts  and  peo- 
ple who  use  His  name  only  as  pepper 
on  their  talk. 

P*(q>le  wlio  get  Qod's  direction  in  every  de- 
tail of  their  Uvea,  and  people  who  think 
Ood  was  Invented  to  keep  tbe  work- 
ingman  down. 

People  who  listen  to  Ood.  and  people  who 
listen  to  the  DevU. 

America  is  people,  all  shades.  Tarieties,  and 
'  •    qualities  of  people. 

That's  what  America  is,  people." 


Historically,  it  was  people  with  ideas.  Oh, 
they  were  not  utterly  new,  as  I  have  said. 
They  Itad  l>een  tlMre  in  Uie  realm  of  ttieory. 
tlieae  Ideas  about  a  nation  dedicated  to  lib- 
erty and  the  conception  of  freedom.  They 
Iksd  been  in  th*;  realm  of  theory  for  a  long, 
long  time  in  ttie  story  of  humanity.  Bven 
tbe  Greeks  tiad  dreamed  of  them  after  a 
fashion.  Xven  zbm  Greeks  liad  had  the  idea 
that  aomchow  democracy  could  be,  and  after 
a  fashion,  tbmj  bad  tried  to  fulftll  it.  Not  a 
real  democracy,  to  be  sure.  For  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Greeks  was  built  upon  a  great, 
suffering  mass  of  human  slaves.  Even  Plato, 
one  of  the  purest  ttUnkers  of  them  all,  when 
he  set  forth  his  ideal  state,  envisioned  it  for 
10  percent  of  people  upon  a  great,  wide  mass 
of  human  suffering  and  human  slavery,  for 
Plato  was  a  snob. 

Tee;  tlM  Greeks  had  dreanied  it  after  a 
fashion.  And  Eiousseau  bad  dreamed  it. 
and  John  Loeko  had  dreamed  it  in  more 
recent  centuries. 

Have  you  read  the  DeelaratlOD  of  Inde- 
pendence recenUyt  Ah.  I  think  that  you 
should,  and  th*  BlU  of  Rights,  too.  We 
need  particularly  to  remembw  those  two 
documents  in  theee  days.  Tou  remember 
how  tbe  DscUratlon  runs:  We  bold  thaae 
truths  to  be  self -evident:  That  all  m*n  are 
creat*d  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  ortaln  Inalienable  rIghU: 
that  anKMig  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  bi^iplness.  Then,  you  rememlter 
how  it  rolls  on,  theee  ideas  that  men 
dreamed,  saying  that  tttey  were  no  longer 
simply  ideaa  in  tbe  realm  of  theory,  but 
ttiat  they  were  self-evident  and  must  come 
into  being.  You  realise  bow  earnestly  they 
iMlleved  in  them  as  it  rolls  on  to  its  climax. 
For  the  support  of  tills  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  tbe  protection  of  divine 
providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  otlier 
our  llvee,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

America  Is  a  people  with  Ideas,  and  it  is 
a  people  with  bloodied  hands.  Fbr  lilierty 
never  comes  cbeap  and  freedom  is  never 
purchased  easily.  Ideas  and  Ideals  like  that 
never  come  into  being  without  tieartache, 
and  without  pain.  Into  the  bUxj  at  America 
there  are  ground  names  tliat  no  one  can 
tiear  without  a  tlirlll  running  up  and  dovm 
bis  spine,  names  like  Brandywlne.  and  York- 
town,  and  Valley  Forge,  and  Cblckamauga, 
and  Gettysburg,  and  all  of  tbe  rest  of  them. 
For  a  dream  to  come  alive  in  this  world  of 
ours  must  have  bloodied  hands.  America  Is 
a  people  with  compassionate  hearts.  That 
Is  something  that  is  at  tbe  very  essence  and 
soul  of  the  American  dream  as  it  expressed 
Itself  Into  life,  and  reached  out  its  hands 
acroas  tbv  sea.  Once  on  a  day,  there  was 
set  up  a  statue  in  the  great  harbor  in  New 
York,  carved  at  tbe  base  of  it  are  these 
words: 

••Give  me  your  tired  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  mBssfa  yearning  to  breathe 

free; 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 

me. 
X  lift  my  lamp  lieside  tbe  golden  door." 

Ah,  America  Is  so  many  things.  Becaiise 
America  is  a  dream  that  came  alive  in  the 
minds  of  people  and  walked  the  streets  and 
had  real  being  such  as  It  has  never  had  be- 
fore in  all  of  the  story  of  humanity.  And 
because  It  Is  a  dream,  and  a  dream  can  never 
fully  come  alive.  America  Is  a  future.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  little  schoolgirl  in  California, 
writing  one  of  thoee  essays  for  a  patriotic 
society  on  Americanism,  expressed  It  so  beau- 
tifully, I  tiilnk,  in  theee  words,  "Americanism 
is  still  a  hope.  It  is  tbe  hope  ot  a  nation 
where  men  and  women  are  Judged  not  by 
their  race  or  their  nationality,  or  their 
religion,  but  by  their  worth  as  neighbors. 
It  is  the  promise  of  a  land,  rich  In  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  where  none  willing  to  work  need 
fear  want.  It  Is  the  dream  of  a  society  in 
which  citisens  may  try  new  social  and  politi- 


cal patlis  free  from  inquisitions.     Ammieaiu 
ism  is  a  hope  that  can  be  fulfilled." 

Now  we  must  ask  what  Is  the  ultimate  and 
final  question.  Standing  as  we  do  at  tbe 
crossroads  of  this  century's  story  of  human 
history,  what  of  this  dream  tliat  cam*  alive 
and  marched  with  bloodied  feet  and  bloodied 
bands  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution, 
and  came  at  last  Into  fuller  and  fuller  being 
until  slavery  was  alioUsliedT  Wliat  of  this 
dream  tn  such  a  day  and  such  a  time  as  ours? 
Can  it  not  only  endure  but  grow? 

Arthur  Koestler  probably  understands  tbe 
totalitarian  mind  better  than  any  other 
novelist  who  is  writing  in  our  time.  In  on* 
of  thoee  penetrating  books  of  bis.  Arrtval  and 
Departure,  he  presents  tbs  words  of  Barnard. 
the  Nazi  who  said:  "Ah.  ev*n  If  w*  lo**  this 
war,  the  spreading  of  our  Idea  can  no  longer 
be  stopped.  Fbr,  the  West  has  no  vision  of 
the  future  to  set  against  it.  Their  tlogans 
are  thoee  of  a  decayed  tradition,  sentimental 
bjrpocrlalea,  hollow  commonplacs.  All  they 
can  do  is  fight  a  delaying  action  against  liis- 
tory  under  tbe  limp,  ragged  baaners  of  tb* 
past."  Is  that  wliat  we  are  ddagT  Is  th* 
Nasi  and  his  understanding  of  th*  wav*  of  tb* 
future,  rightf  Doe*  tb*  AoMrtaan  dream 
fight  under  limp  and  ragg*d  banners  out  of 
th*  pastt 

Are  w*  fillad  with  s*ntim*ntal  hypoerlslea 
and  shallow  commonplaeasT  Or  Is  the  dream 
still  virile  and  vigoroua.  and  la  d*B>oeracy 
Itself  the  wave  of  the  futuret  Tbe  answer  to 
the  future  question  lias  ta  th*  raallsatlOD 
that  America  Is  a  soul. 

Tbe  phraaes  of  John  Locks  lay  behind 
much  of  tbe  wording  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Probably  it  was  from  John  Locke  hlmssU 
that  Jefferson  got  theee  phrases  about  "men 
being  created  equal"  and  "lielng  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights."  And  John  Locke  lielieved  in  a  soul. 
The  whole  context  in  which  li*  s*t  bis  Ideas 
of  freedom  and  tbe  ideas  of  noen  with  tlieir 
inalienable  rights  was  that  of  bis  religious 
thinking.  John  Locke  was  a  devout.  Chris- 
tian thinker.  It  was  out  of  that  philosophy 
that  America  came  ultimately.  America  is 
a  aoul.  If  we  forget  that  as  a  pec^le.  If  we 
forget  tbe  religioiis  undergirding  of  our 
philosophical  ideas,  if  we  leave  them  on  tbe 
shallow  level  on  which  they  are  so  ott»n 
left,  then  they  shall  no  longer  be  meaning- 
ful. They  shall  no  longer  have  tbe  power 
to  inspire  people.  They  shall  no  longer  l>* 
the  wave  of  the  future. 

For  America  Is  a  soul.  Walt  Whitman  long 
ago  asked  what  be  called  bis  "terrible 
query"  in  a  moment  of  doubt,  "Is  not  de- 
mocracy of  human  rights  humbug  after  all? 
Do  these  people  with  hearts  of  rags  and  souls 
of  children  have  the  grandew  of  vision  for 
self-government?"  Then  be  answered  it 
tiimself  in  another  place,  for  Wliltman  was 
an  incorrigible  believer  in  democracy.  Be 
answered  it  for  himself: 

"Each  is  not  for  its  own  sake; 

I  say  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  stars  in 
the  sky,  are  for  religion's  sake. 

I  say  no  man  has  ever  yet  Iwen  half  devout 
enough. 

None  has  ever  yet  adored  or  worahip'd  half 
enough; 

None  has  begun  to  think  how  divine  be 
himself  Lb.  and  bow  certain  the  fu- 
ture la. 

"I  say  that  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur 

of  these  States  must  be  their  religion; 

Otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  pomanent 

grandeur; 
(Nor  character,  nor  life  wtxtby  tbe  name, 

without  religion: 
Nor  land,  nor  man  or  woman,  without  re- 
ligion)." 

Ah,  there  Is  the  answer  to  tbe  question. 
There  is  the  answer  to  thoee  who  would  say 
that  we  march  under  the  limp,  ragged  ban- 
ners of  the  past.  For  America  Is  a  soul. 
And  through  her  so\U  and  through  her  spirit 
tbe  dream  lias  come  true,  not  completely  and 
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titterly.  we  all  know  that,  but  the  dream  has 
come  true  to  the  extent  that  It  has.  Because 
America  Is  a  soul,  it  has  lived.  Will  it  con- 
tinue to  live?  Or  will  some  future  historian, 
living  in  some  ghastly  world  such  as  George 
Orwell  depicted  in  his  1984,  write  with  a  trace 
of  sadness,  "Once  there  was  a  dream;  once 
It  came  alive;  and  once  it  had  its  being  in  a 
people.  Ihen  It  died  l>ec4iuse  they  forgot 
that  a  dream  only  lias  worth  as  it  has  a  soul. 
And  there  can  be  no  land,  no  character,  no 
man,  no  woman  worthy  of  tbe  name  without 
religion." 

So,  a  new  President  assumes  his  responsi- 
bilities this  week,  and  I  exliort  you  to  pray 
for  him  as  Christian  citiaecs,  exhort  you  to 
pray  for  thoee  around  about  him.  That  Is 
your  responsibility.  But  do  not  forget  that 
you  are  the  dream.  Though  be  stands  before 
tbe  world  as  a  representative  of  our  Nation, 
you  are  tbe  dream.  And  all  tbe  people  like 
you:  "good  people,  bad  people,  down  tbe 
whole  spectrum,  from  ultra  violet  to  infra 
red."  you  are  th*  p*opl*,  and  in  you  tbe 
dream  must  b*  bom.  For  tb\M  it  cam* 
about.  And  thus  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow, 
and  tomorrow,  if  it  has  any  balng.  it  will  b*. 
It  shall  come  alive  in  you  as  you  put  your 
soul  into  tbe  bands  of  Almighty  God  and 
let  Rim  giv*  you  dignity,  and  If  you  look 
through  RIs  eyes  upon  all  your  fellowmen 
and  let  Him  give  them  dignity  for  you.  It 
shall  b*.  Til*  wave  of  tbe  future  is  in  th* 
hands  of  Ood  and  of  thoa*  who  trust  Blm. 


Will  tke  En  of  Eisenhower  UsKcr  ii 
More  CooperatioB? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  ncnUMA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  Febntary  18.  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  enclose  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Farm  News,  of  Wabash  County,  Wa- 
bash, Ind.,  under  date  of  February  6. 
1953. 

This  is  the  publication  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  that  area: 
Wnx  THz  ESA  or  Eisxmhowbi  Ushxb  ih  Moaa 

COOPEBATIOM? 

Tht  new  year  brings  a  new  Congress  and 
a  new  general  assembly.  In  both  the  con- 
trol has  passed  from  Democrats  to  Republi- 
cans. The  public  has  high  hopes  that  the 
change  will  be  for  the  better. 

Some  expect  miracles  to  be  wrought.  They 
Won't.    Thto  is  not  an  age  of  miracles. 

The  best  that  the  new  regimes  in  State 
and  Federal  Government  can  do  is  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  the  past.  They  can  cut  ex- 
penditures and  taxes.  They  can  repeal  Uws 
which  have  thrown  needlese  and  hampering 
restrictloiu  around  people.  They  can  cease 
policies  which  have  fostered  corruption  and 
given  power  to  subversive  elements. 

Looking  for  miracles  to  be  wrought  liy 
Government  has  become  general.  It  is  as 
naive  and  childish  as  De  Leon's  search  for 
the  fountain  of  eternal  youth.  Government 
hampers  more  than  It  buUds.  Tbe  btUlding 
is  done  by  people,  driven  by  their  own  desires 
and  working  together.  But  they  are  Intelli- 
gent people,  not  the  dreamy  kind  who  sit 
back  and  wait  for  government  to  pass  a  law. 

America  needs  Intelligent,  voluntary  co- 
operation. It  needs  more  people  like  Uiose 
of  Columbxis.  Ind.,  who  seeing  the  need  for  a 
new  school  in  their  city  are  raising  a  fimd 
through  private  contributions  to  do  that 
Job.  Many  a  community  of  Indiana  needs 
addlUonal  school  facilities.    Why  not  simply 


ask  the  citizens  of  the  community  to  eon- 
tribute  the  funds  necessary?  It  is  their 
children  who  need  educating. 

Indianapolis  needs  new  hospital  faculties. 
Rather  than  sit  back  and  wait  for  Gov- 
ernment to  build  these  hospitals  out  of  tax 
revenues,  tbe  people  of  Indianapolis  aye  con- 
ducting a  drive  to  raise  $12  mUllon  In  vol- 
untary contributions  from  the  community. 

The  spirit  of  these  drives  is  similar  to 
that  which  led  to  the  formation  of  farmer 
cooperatives.  It  is  expressed  by  tbe  old  say- 
ing: If  you  want  a  Job  done,  do  It  yoxirself. 

This  movement  is  realistic.  It  recognises 
that  people  must  sow  liefore  they  can  reap. 
Those  who  would  have  new  schools  and  hos- 
pitals must  pay  the  cost  of  buUding  them. 

It  is  American.  It  exemplifies  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance,  tbe  very  qualities  on 
which  America  eras  founded.  They  who  pay 
for  their  own  new  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  enterprises  will  own  and  control  them. 

It  is  economical.  People  are  most  thrifty 
whan  th*y  are  spending  their  own  money, 
voluntarily  given.  Government  projects  are 
Invariably  wastafui  b*cause  tb*  spsndeia  ar* 
spsndlxig  oth*r  p*opl*8'  money.  It  is  pro- 
cured through  tazaUon  and  th*  sp*nd*rs 
know  that  mor*  can  always  b*  gott*n  th* 
sam*  way. 

It  Is  hopsd  that  th*  D*w  ara  of  Btssnbower 
will  bring  a  r*vival  of  faith  in  voluntary 
action.  (Both  individual  and  coQparativ*. 


ax,  both  li 
IcCuTfiE- 


Waltcr  Immi|T»tiofi  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 19Si 

Mr.  DRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t<i  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  February  18,  1953: 

TBXSS  DATS 

I       (By  Ge<x^  Sokolsky) 

Wrltihg  on  the  question  of  the  deportees 
who  enjby  all  tbe  privileges  of  American  life, 
while  legally  having  no  right  to  be  in  this 
country,  I  missed  a  point  or  two  lncorp>orated 
in  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act. 
ttie  most  important  being  that  If  a  coun- 
try refuses  to  accept  deportees  who  rightly 
should  be  returned  to  that  country,  the 
United  States  Is  empowered  by  law  to  refvise 
to  issue  visas  or  Immigration  permits  to  any 
nationals  of  that  country. 

In  otlfer  words,  should  Italy  refuse  to  ac- 
cept Coctello  or  Luchese  or  any  other  per- 
sons whom  the  Department  of  Justice  seeks 
to  deport,  or  shoxild  Russia  refuse  to  accept 
Serge  Rubinstein,  the  slacker,  the  United 
States  consuls  In  Italy  or  Russia  could  shut 
down  tbelr  visa  departments. 

Section  243  (G) ,  of  the  act  reads: 

"Upon  the  notification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  country  upon  request 
denies  or  imduly  delays  acceptance  of  the 
return  of  any  alien  who  is  a  national,  clti- 
aen,  subject,  or  resident  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  consular  officers 
performing  their  duties  in  the  territory  of 
such  country  to  discontinue  the  Issuance  of 
ImmlgrEint  visas  to  nationals,  subjects,  or 
residents  of  such  country  until  such  time  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  such  country  has  ac- 
cepted such  alien." 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  mandatory 
and  it  is  therefore  immediately  enforclble. 
In  the  case  of  a  country  such  as  Italy  or 
Russia,  exit  permits  are  necessary  if  anyone 
is  to  lie  allowed  to  leave  tbe  country.    That 


means  that  these  Governments  control  the 
immigrations  of  citizens  from  their  countries 
to  others.  There  is  hardly  any  immigration 
to  the  United  States  from  Soviet  Russia; 
the  immigration  from  Italy  is  luually  large. 
fllUng  the  quota.  Unless  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment wishes  these  people  to  leave  Italy. 
they  could  not  obtain  exit  permits  from  th* 
Italian  Government  or  immigration  visas 
from  the  United  States. 

If,  therefore,  such  a  person  proves  to  b* 
unsatisfactory  to  the  American  Government, 
if  such  an  immigrant  turns  out  to  be  a  dope 
peddler  or  any  other  kind  of  criminal,  we 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  ttirow  liim  right 
out  and  to  send  him  back  to  where  he  cam* 
from.  There  is  now  ample  law  to  achieve 
that  end.  The  United  SUtes  does  not  need 
to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  tbe  offal  of  th* 
world. 

Immigration  Into  tbe  United  States  Is  not 
a  right;  It  is  a  privUage.  My  father  and 
mother  w«r*  both  immigrants,  and  I  know 
bow  gr«*t  a  prtvUsg*  it  is  to  b*  p*rmltt*d  to 
come  to  and  liv*  in  thia  country.  I  am 
sur*  that  all  my  kinfolk  in  RussU  and  Po- 
land have  been  tortured  and  killad,  as  I 
would  bav*  b*«n  w*r*  I  In  tho**  oountrle*. 

Th*  older  Immigrants  reoognlasd  th*  gr*at 
prlvUeg*  of  migrating  to  America  and  ask*d 
for  nothing  mor*  than  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  new  life  her*. 

Some  of  tbe  newer  generations  of  lmml« 
grants  se«m  to  believe  that  they  not  only 
have  tbe  right  to  equality  under  the  law, 
but  that  for  some  unaccountable  reason  they 
are  entitled  to  special  privileges,  including 
the  privilege  of  being  criminals,  of  pushing 
dope,  of  i)rlblng  officials.  Thoee  who  feel 
that  way  do  not  seek  equality,  but  preference. 

If  the  oppoelUon  to  the  IfcCarran-Walter 
Act  were  based  on  the  beUef  that  It  is  un- 
constitutional, ineffectual,  against  American 
interest,  there  woxild  be  Justification  for  revi- 
sion. But  tbe  argument  against  this  meas- 
ure is  that  it  is  unfair  to  immigranta  who 
wish  to  come  and  stay  here.  That  is  ultra 
vires.  No  one  on  this  earth  is  entitled  to. 
come  to  the  United  States;  anyone  is  free 
to  hope  that  the  American  people  will  wel- 
come him,  and  that  once  here,  he  will  so 
comport  himself  that  the  American  people 
will  want  him  to  remain,  so  that  his  children 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  American  citlaen* 
ship. 

This  may  be  an  unpleasant  way  of  saying 
what  Is  true,  but  it  needs  to  be  said,  particu- 
larly as  many  Americans  are  growing  very 
tired  of  lieing  told  by  outsiders  what  they 
must  do.  It  is  the  constitutional  right  of 
Americans  to  oppose  a  law,  and  that  applies 
to  this  law  as  to  any  other — but  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  must  remain  the  proper 
businesc  only  of  Americans.  Foreigners 
ought  not  to  have  a  voice  in  our  lawmaking. 


Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  MICKIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
calendar  year  of  1950,  Federal  excise 
taxes  collected  on  motor  vehicles,  parts 
and  accessories,  and  tires  and  tubes,  to- 
taled approximately  $927,842,000.  In 
1951  the  total  was  $950,241,000.  Fierures 
for  the  1952  year  will  not  be  available  for 
many  weeks,  but  presumably  they  will 
show  a  substantial  increase. 

These  are  large  sums  of  moi>ey.  trtn 
in  terms  of  Government  financing.  TK 
the  total  for  the  1951  yetLr  mMrtacnts 
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only  about  1%  percent  of  Federal  Ctor- 
emment  Income  for  the  period. 

A  small  proportion  of  tUat  izicome.  It 
Is  true:  but  one  which  we  can  111  afford 
to  forego,  in  these  days  of  preparation 
for  national  defense.  In  a  world  on  the 
edge  of  all-out  war. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  or  ignore  any  legltlmr.te  source  of 
Federal  tax  income,  so  long  as  the  tax 
Is  Justly  administered,  and  so  long  as  it 
does  not  constitute  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upcm  the  taxpayers. 

Excise  taxes,  in  one  form  or  another, 
long  have  been  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
source  of  Federal  Government  income. 
For  the  most  part,  over  the  years,  they 
have  constituted  no  undue  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers.  By  and  large  they  have 
been  administered  impartially. 

But  it  is  my  strcmg  conviction,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  excise-tax  structure. 
as  presently  it  stands,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  It  has  not  been  scientifically 
designed,  either  to  yield  maximum  tax 
Income  or  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible 
on  those  who  pay  taxes. 

Nobody  likes  taxation  of  any  kind. 
Nobody  likes  to  pay  an  excise  tax,  when 
he  beonnes  aware  of  it.  Ordinarily  ex- 
cise taxes  are  paid  without  protest,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  cozvcealed  in  the 
prices  consiuners  pay  for  things  they 
buy. 

Only  when  an  excise  tax  becomes  op- 
pressive, or  when  it  is  imposed  xinfairly 
on  one  commodity  or  a  group  of  com- 
modities within  a  larger  category,  does 
the  tax  become  overly  painful  to  tJ^ose 
who  pay  it  | 

Usually  the  consumer  becomes  aware 
of  the  excise  tax  when  the  manufac- 
turer or  importer,  who  pays  in  the  first 
Instance  and  passes  the  tax  along,  pro- 
tests his  unfavorable  competitive  posi- 
tion with  req;>ect  to  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

When  the  consumer  finally  does  be- 
come aware  of  the  excise  tax,  he  is  quick 
to  recognize  It  for  Just  what  it  is.  He 
,  recognizes  it  as  a  sales  tax.  And  Amer- 
icans generally  do  not  like  sales  taxes. 
They  realize  that  such  taxes  bear  hard- 
est on  those  with  small  incomes,  inas- 
much as  individual  human  consiunptive 
capacity  is  limited. 

Furthermore,  accepted  tax  theory  In 
this  country  holds  that  excises  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  the  necessities  of 
life,  or  even  upon  the  commonest  con- 
veniences of  daily  living.  It  is  held  that 
such  taxes  tend  to  be  self-defeating,  and 
in  any  event  are  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

Only  in  wartime,  or  in  other  times  of 
national  emergency,  can  there  be  valid 
reason  for  imposition  of  excise  taxes 
upon  necessities.  And  even  in  such 
times  there  can  be  no  real  excuse  for 
discriminatory  excises.  Tax  laws,  like 
other  laws.  In  a  cotmtry  dedicated  to 
human  liberty,  can  make  no  exceptions. 

Yet  we  have  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
situation  wherein  excise  tax  discrimina- 
tion plainly  exists.  It  exists  within  that 
category  of  dally  living  necessities  where 
tax  equity  should  be,  if  anywhere,  the 
prime  consideration. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  In  my 
opinion  this  situation  has  come  into  be- 


ing throus^  many  years  of  national 
stress;  years  when  huge  government 
spending,  and  the  consequent  need  for 
progressively  greater  government  In- 
come, permitted  scant  consideration  of 
a  scientifically  integrated  tax  system. 

Let  me  say  further  that  present  ex- 
cise tax  inequities  evidently  are  the  re- 
sult also  of  a  perfectly  soimd  intention 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  relate  those 
taxes.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  the  taxpay- 
ers' ability  to  pay.  I  refer  to  the  so- 
called  luxiu7-tax  aspect  of  the  excise 
tax  system. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Congress  itself,  simply  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish between  living  necessities  and 
luxuries.  This  was  done  in  a  laudable 
effort  to  lighten  the  tax  burden  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  that  burden. 

But  as  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  money  was  great  and  the  pres- 
sure on  Congress  unprecedented.  Per- 
haps it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  in 
drawing  the  line  between  luxiirles  and 
necessities  some  mistakes  were  made. 

Among  those  mistakes — if  I  call  them 
that — the  one  to  which  I  address  my- 
self today,  is  the  one  whereby  automo- 
tive vehicles,  parts  and  accessories,  and 
tires  and  inner  tubes,  in  effect  were  clas- 
sified for  tax  imrpose  as  luxiiries. 

At  any  rate,  and  whatever  the  desig- 
nation of  these  automotive  products, 
they  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  taxes 
which  theoretically  should  apply  only  to 
luxiiry  items. 

These  taxes  are  passed  along  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer, and  finally  are  paid  by  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser.  On  a  passenger  car 
in  the  $2,000  class,  for  example,  it 
amounts  to  something  like  $200. 

Automotive  manufacturers  say  that 
the  total  of  all  taxes  thus  passed  along 
to  the  purchaser  of  a  $2,000  automobile 
approximates  $700. 

Without  taxes,  these  cars  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,300, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  present  net  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  automotive 
excises  were  imheard  of,  and  other  taxes 
were  low,  we  paid  around  $800  for  cars 
that  were  little  better  than  go-carts, 
compared  with  present-day  comfortable, 
swift,  and  efiBcient  motor  vehicles.  There 
was  little  inflation  in  those  days  either. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  unparalleled 
achievement  in  automotive  design  and 
manufactiuing  economy,  motor  vehicles 
of  all  types  have  ceased  to  be  a  luxury. 
They  have  become  a  necessity  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  industrial 
areas  of  Michigan,  for  example,  at  least 
70.sPercent  of  the  Interplant  transport 
of  ^ar  goods  in  production  is  carried  on 
with  motor  trucks. 

In  every  manufacturing  city  of  the 
land,  no  large  industrial  plant  could  op- 
erate effectively  for  a  single  day,  ex- 
cept for  the  buses  and  the  individually 
owned  automobiles  which  carry  workers 
to  and  from  their  Jobs. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  now,  the 
United  States  has  been  becoming  and 
now  Is  a  nation  on  wheels.  To  take 
those  wheels  away,  even  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod, would  be  to  destroy  America,  so* 


cially,  economically,  and  even  in  its  ca« 
pacity  for  national  defense. 

Then  it  follows  that  an  exclM  tax 
which  serves,  by  reason  of  its  existence, 
or  exorbitance,  to  lift  motor  vehicles 
pricewise  from  the  category  of  necessi- 
ties substantially  to  that  of  luxuries  can 
succeed  only  in  affecting  adversely  the 
economic  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

Not  only  does  it  hamper  the  conduct 
of  business  and  industry.  thxiB  reducing 
the  national  production  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but 
it  actually  reduces  the  Nation's  war  po- 
tential It  does  so  in  a  world  where 
strong  national  defense  is  a  paramount 
necessity  of  sxirvivaL 

Automotive  excise  rates  currently 
stand  at  8  percent  on  trucks,  buses, 
automotive  parts  and  accessories,  tires 
and  tubes,  and  at  10  percent  on  pas- 
senger cars. 

In  all  probability,  should  these  taxes 
be  abolished,  the  entire  American  econ- 
omy would  be  stimulated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  Government's  income  from 
other  tax  sources  would  more  than  offset 
the  loss  in  automotive  excise  collections. 

With  these  things  in  mind.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  designed  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  excises  on  automotive  vehicles, 
parts  and  accessories,  tires  and  inner 
tubes. 

Now,  I  do  not  possess  the  wisdom, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  any  firm  recom- 
mendation concerning  whether  such 
taxes  should  be  abolished  permanently, 
or  should  be  reimposed.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  on  some  more  realistic  basis. 

The  wisdom  for  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, to  be  sure,  resides  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  wisdom  nec- 
essary for  a  final  determination,  I  am 
equally  sure,  resides  in  the  membership 
of  the  House. 

My  purpose  in  offering  the  measure 
ot  which  I  speak  is  solely  to  clear  the 
slate  so  that  such  a  determination  can 
be  made  in  good  time  and  in  the  light 
of  adequate  scientific  analysis. 

Possibly  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  its  wisdom,  may  decide  to 
write  a  new  bill  to  clean  the  slate  of  all 
manufactiu-ers'  and  retailers'  excise 
taxes  pending  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  the  entire  excise-tax  structure. 
I  cannot  speak,  of  course,  for  a  cc«n- 
nJttee  of  the  House. 

But  it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  auto- 
motive excises  as  presently  constituted 
do  more  harm  than  good.  To  a  degree, 
they  serve  to  throttle  economic  activity 
in  important  ways  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Hence,  it  is  probable  they  dry  up 
more  Government  tax  income  from 
other  sources  than  they  create  on  their 
own  account. 

Still  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U  my 
conviction  that  adequate  study  of  the 
subject  would  reveal  that  all  manufac- 
turers' and  retailers'  excise  taxes  are 
economically  immoral  and  unsound. 

Adequate  study  of  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve, would  demonstrate,  should  war 
and  threats  of  war  compel  retention  of 
these  taxes,  the  necessity  of  curing 
excise-tax  inequities  by  spreading  them, 
at  lowest  possible  rates,  completely 
across  the  board. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  ABXaONA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSBEa«TATIVE8 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Anthony  Vandyk,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  16  issue  of  American  Aviation. 
.  In  my  opinion,  the  article  is  very  timely 
in  view  of  the  conflict  in  Korea,  the 
numerous  news  articles  which  appear 
daily  concerning  the  part  the  Air  Ptorce 
is  playing  in  this  conflict  and  the  op- 
position which  we  are  encountering  as  a 
result  of  the  Russian  planes  being  used 
by  the  Communists.  The  ordinary  lay- 
man by  reading  this  article  will  have  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of  what  the 
Russians  are  doing  in  the  field  of  air- 
plane development: 
What's  or  Tmt  An  BKHun>  tk«  Isom  Cvstaxm? 

(By  Anthony  Vandyk) 
ormxiGCNcs    mMronu   kkvcal   mw    icoocui 

OOMINO  OfTO  PBOOUCnOM;   PLAMTS  AJTD  BASSS 
PA«T  aCINa  XXPAMDD 

Indication  that  Russian  military  aero- 
nautical development  and  production  may  b« 
outetrlpplng  our  own  has  come  from  Amer- 
ican Aviation's  Intelligence  sources.  In 
every  category  of  combat  aircraft  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  models  coming  into  production — 
some  are  already  rolling  off  the  line»— com- 
parable or  superior  to  American  and  British 
types. 

_  On  the  eastern  and  western  perimeters  of 
i  the  Communist  bloc,  bases  and  production 
centers  are  being  built  up.  No  longer  are 
aircraft  plants  and  major  air  bases  confined 
to  western  and  central  Russia — ^today  the 
trend  is  toward  the  development  of  Russia's 
Far  East  and  its  satellite  Eastern  Germany  as 
air  arsenals  and  springboards  for  Soviet  of- 
fensive and  defensive  air  power. 

In  presenting  this  report  on  latest  develop- 
ments In  Soviet  military  aviation,  deliberate 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  illustrations  [not 
printed  here)  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  give . 
more  than  a  general  account  of  a  plane's ' 
characteristics  and  performance.  Why?  Be- 
cause many  people  in  the  Communist  bloc 
see  Russian  aircraft  on  the  production  line, 
ouuide  planu.  at  air  bases,  and  in  the  air — 
but  very  few  have  access  to  blueprints  and 
specifications. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  war  German  aero- 
nautical engineers  who  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union  were  a  fruitful  source  of  such 
deUUed  information;  today  however  there 
are  no  foreigners  in  key  positions  in  the  Rus- 
sian aircraft  industry.  Trustworthy  infor- 
mation Is  consequently  far  more  readily  ob- 
tainable on  the  external  appearance  of  m 
plane  and  where  it  is  produced  and  based 
than  on  its  characteristics  and  performance. 
Its  engines,  and  Its  radar  equipment. 

Moreover,  the  observer  who  can  describe  an 
aircraft's  external  appearance  and  perhaps 
give  an  approximate  account  of  its  take-off 
and  landing  behavior  is  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  Identify  the  model's  designation  or  be 
aware  of  the  name  of  iU  designers,  let  alone 
know  its  altitude  performance  and  range. 
Changes  since  MIG-IS 

Bearing  this  essential  background  in  mind, 
the  Soviet  aircraft  pictttre  can  be  brought 
Into  perspective.  It  is  a  fascinating  picture 
and  one  that  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  the  West  first  learned  of  the  MIG-15, 
the  fighter  which  made  the  world  realize  that 
the  Russian  aircraft  industry  U  capable  of 
toiUating  as  well  as  copying  good  designs. 


MIO-17:  Certain  of  the  features  of  the 
MIG-1$  are  apparent  in  the  latest  Soviet 
production  Jet  fighter— the  MIG-17.  a  twin- 
engine  ( axial -fiow)  single-seater  model  virtth 
a  liberal  radar  Installation.  Although  prl- 
marUy  Intended  for  day  interception,  it  can 
be  used  for  all- weather  duties. 

Top  speed  is  probably  about  635  mUes  per 
hour  a|  sea  level  and  660  mUes  per  hour  at 
10,000  feet.  Rate  of  climb  U  6,C00  leet  a 
mln-'te,  and  service  celling  Is  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  SO.OOO  feet.  Other  specifications  for 
the  MlG-17  are:  Fuel  capacity,  4.000  gallons- 
gross  weight,  16,000  pounds;  length,  44  feet- 
height.  14  feet;  span,  42  feet. 

MIG-19:  Another  new  Jet  fighter  that  has 
been  given  an  MIO  designation  is  the  MIG-19, 
although  there  Is  no  Indication  that  this  U 
a  Mlkcgran-Guervlch  design.  Scant  infor- 
mation is  available  on  this  fiylng-barrel 
model  other  than  tha'  it  is  a  high-perform- 
ance interceptor  and  is  probably  not  in 
production. 

ReceOtly  there  has  been  confirmation  of 
reports  that  the  delta  wing  fighter  has  not 
been  neglected  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Most 
of  the  work  on  this  configuration  is  attrib- 
uted to  B.  I.  Cheranovsky,  who  has  been  de- 
signing all -wing  and  canard  aircraft  for  al- 
most 30  years.  Since  the  war  he  has  come 
up  with  several  designs,  including  a  Bur- 
nelU-type  three-engine  transix>rt  for  carrying 
tanks. 

Delta  fighter  and  bomber:  Cheranovsky 
has,  however,  mainly  concentrated  on  fight- 
ers, and  a  twin-Jet  delta  fighter  reputed  to 
be  designed  by  him  is  now  In  production; 
three  preproduction  aircraft  fiew  last  year. 
Top  speed  Is  well  over  650  mUes  per  hour, 
but  landing  speed  Is  relatively  low — about  SO 
miles  per  hour.  Length  and  span  are  45 
feet. 

Work  on  the  prototype  of  a  delta  bomber 
based  on  the  fighter  was  started  last  year. 
Soviet  preoccupation  with  delta  was  evi- 
denced by  a  Radio  Moscow  broadcast  in  early 
November  which  asserted  that  an  aircraft  of 
this  type  designed  by  Vladimir  Vassllcbenko 
set  a  new  International  speed  record. 

Tupolev  all-weather  fighter:  A  twin-engine 
aircraft  which  has  lately  been  adapted  as  an 
all-weather  fighter  in  addition  to  its  prime 
role  as  a  light  bomber  is  in  large-scale  pro- 
duction xmder  various  Tupolev  (Tu)  desig- 
nations. The  latest  swept-wing  version  has 
a  top  speed  of  over  600  miles  per  hour  and 
an  operating  radius  of  about  600  miles. 
Other  specifications  are:  Length.  65  feet; 
height.  14  feet;  span,  50  feet;  gross  weight, 
37.000  pounds. 

There  are  several  Il3ru8hin  light  bombers 
in  the  same  category  as  the  Tupolev  models, 
but  little  Information  is  available  on  them 
other  than  their  designations — n-26,  D-27, 
and  11-28. 

Model  150:  Further  up  the  scale.  In  the 
medium  bomber  category.  Is  the  twin-engine 
model  150,  described  in  American  Aviation  of 
September  29.  1952.  This  plane  is  in  full 
production. 

Tuesday  Tu-25:  In  the  four-engine  Jet 
bomber  class  a  model  known  as  the  Tupolev 
Tu-25  has  been  mentioned,  but  the  develop- 
ment status  of  this  aircraft  is  not  known, 
nor  are  any  specs  available. 

Model  31:  Biggest  production  aircraft  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  six -engine  turbo-prop 
intercontinental  bomber  known  as  the  model 
31.  An  improved  version  of  the  Tupolev- 
Gurevldh  TuG-75,  a  prototype  model,  the 
model  )1  probably  surpasses  that  aircraft's 
speed  off  470  mUes  per  hour  and  range  of 
6,600  miles.  Span  of  the  swept-baek  back 
wing  is  200  feet.    Length  Is  190  feet. 

The  main  assembly  line  for  the  model  31 
is  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Russia,  not 
far  from  the  Manchiirlan  frontier.  The 
fuselagts  are  being  btillt  at  Komsomolsk  and 
the  few  planes — about  10 — that  have  so  far 
come  ott  the  production  line  have  been  as- 
siened  to  luxlts  In  the  vicinity  of  Khar- 


barovsk,  the  indiutrial   center  of  Ruasla'a 
far  east. 

Four  heavy  forging  {nesses  have  been  In- 
stalled at  the  aircraft  plant  on  Komsomolsk 
airfield  and  others  have  gone  to  Kharbarovsk. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Soviet  aircraft  pro- 
duction is  being  concentrated  in  far  eastern 
Russia — about  30  other  heavy  presses  have 
recently  gone  to  factories  in  various  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union — but  it  does  mean  that 
the  dispersion  of  the  industry  has  now  been 
extended  beyond  the  Urals.  ' 

An  indication  of  the  importance  which 
U  attached  by  Moscow  to  the  Russian  far 
east  is  the  construction  of  a  ring  of  air 
bases  arovind  the  litUe  fishing  vUlage  of 
Magadan  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  that  abuts  on  United  States 
territory — the  AleuUans. 

Its  convenlenUy  close  position  made  it  one 
of  the  funnels  throxigh  which  United  States 
aid  to  Russia  was  poured  during  the  war. 
Today  Magadan  is  still  a  receiving  area  fOT 
military  supplies — the  latest  Russian  combat 
aircraft  belonging  to  crack  fleet  air  force  and 
naval  air  units. 

Bast  German  buildup 

On  the  western  perimeter  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  the  build-up  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  east,  with  satellite  countries  providing 
men.  material,  and  bases  to  bolster  Soviet  air 
power.  Not  only  have  the  Russians  re- 
equlpped  their  own  air  force  units  in  Europe 
with  the  latest  types  of  Jet  fighters  and  light 
bombers,  but  they  have  also  started  to  build 
the  embryo  East  German  Air  Force  into  a 
tactical  air  arm.  Known  offlclally  as  the 
air  section  of  the  "People's  Police."  the  re- 
surgent Luftwaffe  is  being  integrated  closely 
with  Russia's  16th  Air  Force,  which  occupies 
Eastern  Germany;  over  300  German  pilots 
have  been  trained  to  fly  the  MIG-15  as  part 
of  an  18-month  ooiurse  In  the  Soviet  Union 
or  in  the  "people's  democracies"  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

There  are  now  over  1,000  combat  aircraft, 
including  800  MIG-15  or  MIG-17  Jet  fighters, 
based  in  Eastern  Germany,  plus  severcUi 
hundred  Jet  fighters  of  the  4th  Air  Force  and 
assimilated  Polish  units  located  on  the  Polish 
side  of  the  German  border.  In  order  to  en- 
able more  Jet  aircraft  to  be  based  in  Eastern 
Germany,  many  airfields  are  being  extended. 
Every  major  base  of  the  old  Luftwaffe  has 
been  rehabilitated  and  a  few  new  fields  have 
been  constructed  or  are  being  biUlt.  A  re- 
cent trend  is  the  Installation  of  imder- 
ground  facilities  so  that  raUroad  trains  can 
bring  supi^les  through  tunnels  imdemeath 
the  base. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  Ger- 
man bases,  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently 
making  tremendous  efforts  to  utiliBe  former 
German  aircraft  industry  faculties  in  the 
eastern  Bone.  Not  only  are  attempts  being 
made  to  get  the  better-known  plants  going 
again  (or  reconverted  to  aircraft  work)  but 
every  effort  Is  being  directed  toward  bring- 
ing smaller  plants  back  into  the  aircraft 
business.  Seemingly  armed  with  a  list  of  the 
Luftwaffe's  component  manufacturers  and  of 
the  factories  which  built  Germkny's  "V" 
weapons  (guided  missiles),  the  Russians  are 
putting  plants  throughout  Eastern  Germany 
back  into  the  military  business. 


The  Soldier  of  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  acABsACHussm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1$,  l$Si 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker.  uxMter  Itftve 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wlab  to  inrtttdfc 
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the  following  Interesting  editorial  from 
the  Lavrrence  Sunday  Sim.  Lawrence, 
Ma«8.,  of  Sunday.  February  15. 1953 : 
Ths  Bots  ni  Blvs 

Long  ftgo,  before  we  even  dreaoMd  that  we 
were  to  be  ernxMshed  In  World  War  n.  Con- 
giewwonmi  Xdith  Nouus  Rooou  came  up 
with  a  plan  to  restore  blue  dreu  uniforms  to 
the  Army.  Had  that  plan  b<9en  executed,  it 
would  ha^e  helped  the  textile  industry  great- 
ly, because  at  the  time  of  her  proposal  the 
mills  were  not  running  any  too  well.  But 
the  war  clouds  came,  and  then  the  eUvm 
broke,  and  the  blue-uniform  idea  was  f<»r- 
gotten. 

Now  it  has  been  rerired,  and  therein  lies 
considerable  hope  for  substantial  orders  for 
ova  textile  plants.  And  a  blue  drees  uniform 
would  be  a  stlmultis  to  the  morale  of  the 
men  serving  in  the  Army.  The  Marines  have 
their  fmrtlcular  type  of  dress  uniform,  and 
the  Air  Force  has  its  special  type  of  blue 
dress.    So  why  not  the  Army? 

Mot  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
the  lads  who  fought  in  the  war  with  Spain 
were  still  in  the  aervice,  has  the  Army  had 
Its  two-tone  blue  dress  luiiform  so  well 
remembered  by  folks  who  still  recall  their 
fine  appearance  in  parades  along  Sssez  Street. 

The  soldier  of  today — and  It  has  been  thus 
•tnce  World  War  I — has  a  dllBcult  time  trying 
to  appear  natty  in  his  khaki,  which  he  wears 
for  practically  all  purposes.  He  would  like 
nothing  better  than  a  colorful  uniform  to 
wear  on  parade,  or  when  at  home  on  leave, 
to  give  him  that  distinction  which  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  other 
branches  of  the  armed  services. 


Beware  of  IIm  New  Atteaipt  to  S«far-Coat 
tbt  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Proposal 

REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  nanuftviunA 

nf  THI  HOUSK  OP  RIPRBSEWTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  It.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
With  other  Members  of  this  body  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  N.  R.  Danielian. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Qreat 
Lakes  St.  Lawrence  Association,  which 
as  we  all  know  is  the  lobby  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway.  This  is  the  organ- 
ization that  receives  its  main  financial 
support  to  the  tune  of  about  $80,000  a 
year  from  the  group  of  five  of  the  smaller 
steel  companies  that  have  invested  in 
iron  ore  in  Labrador-Queljec  and  want 
the  subsidized  St.  Lawrence  waterway  as 
a  means  of  bringing  this  ore  to  their 
plants  at  a  competitive  advantage. 

Mr.  Danielian  urges  support  of  legis- 
lation Introduced  in  the  House  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  E>ONOERoJ  and  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator WiLTY.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  a  St. 
Lawrence  development  corporation  with 
power  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$100  million,  the  interest  and  principal 
to  l>e  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  digging  a  27-foot 
channel  In  the  46-mile  stretch  of  the 
International  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  in  the  adjacent  Thousand 
Islands  section.  The  Aiken  and  Don- 
dero  bills  would  have  the  effect  of  ratify- 
ing in  advance  any  dispositton  which 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  might 
make  of  the  proposed  power  plant  In 
the  rapids  section. 

Mr.  Danielian  takes  great  pains  to  tell 
us  that  we  are  no  longer  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way hydroelectric  project.  The  water- 
way, he  says,  is  an  accomplished  fact  be- 
cajse  Canada  intends  to  build  it.  He  is 
rather  careless  with  the  facts  because 
Canada  has  never  had  any  intention  of 
doing  anything  about  the  waterway  ex- 
cept to  the  Lake  Erie  end  of  the  Welland 
Canal. 

But  assuming  that  this  much  of  the 
waterway  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  which 
is  the  assumption  of  the  Dondero- Wiley 
proposals,  Mr.  Danielian  wants  us  to  im- 
derstand  that  all  we  are  being  asked  to 
pass  upon  is  whether  and  I  quote,  "the 
United  States  Is  going  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  obtain  Joint  control  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  with  the  Government 
of  Canada,  or  is  our  country  going  to  let 
control  of  this  great  international  water- 
way fan  into  the  sole  control  of  the 
Canadians  by  default." 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point 
out  that  this  "great  international  water- 
wasr"  is  at  present  frozen  over;  it  Is 
frozen  over  for  5  months  of  the  year. 

The  only  question  before  us.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  Mr.  Danielian  is 
whether  this  Government  should  spend 
$100  million  to  get  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  waterway  in 
the  International  Rapids.  Dire  resiilts 
are  predicted  for  us  if  we  fail  to  heed 
Mr.  Danielian's  advice. 

The  Dondero- Wiley  proposals  do  not 
call  for  any  Joint  construction  of  the 
navigation  works.  The  development 
corporatidn  wliich  these  proposals  would 
create  would  do  the  work  with  the  $100 
million  raised  from  Government-guar- 
anteed lx>nds.  and  then  it  would  cooper- 
ate with  a  similar  Canadian  develop- 
ment corporation  in  the  imposition  of 
tolls.  If  no  agreement  were  reached  re- 
garding the  levying  of  tolls  the  American 
development  corporation  would  estab- 
lish the  toll  rates  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  this  would  be  solely 
an  American  project. 

It  is  contended  that  we  must  take  mch 
action  to  be  able  to  participate  In  this 
great  boon  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  remember  that 
the  Canadians  iu)w  own  and  operate  a 
14-foot  waterway  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Their  proposal  is  to  utilize  this  waterway 
in  constructing  a  27-foot  waterway  on 
their  side,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Indeed,  the  Canadians  seem  quite 
annoyed  over  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Danielian 
and  his  cohorts  who  are  insisting  the 
waterway  must  be  on  the  American  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  west  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  section,  across  Lake  On- 
tario, Is  the  Welland  Canal,  an  essential 
link  in  the  waterway.  It  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  100  years  and 
not  in  all  that  time  has  this  Government 
had  the  slightest  voice  in  its  manage- 
ment and  operation.  The  present  canal 
was  built,  with  considerable  delay  in  the 
period  of  1922-32.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  In  1932.  It  is  owned  and  operated 
solely  by  Canada. 


Now  we  are  told  it  is  eascmttal  for  tis 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  International 
Rapids-Thousand  Islands  section  at  a 
cost  of  $100  million,  when  we  have  no 
voice  in  the  Welland  Canal,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  waterway  as  the  Rapids- 
Thousand  Islands  section.  It  simply  does 
not  make  sense. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cana- 
dians lifted  tolls  from  the  Welland  Canal 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
because  they  discouraged  traffic  to  the 
point  that  it  had  about  dried  up.  Now, 
however,  under  the  Dondero- Wiley  bills, 
tolls  would  be  levied  Just  a  few  miles 
east  in  the  Rapids- Thousand  Islands 
section. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  popular  song  of  seyeral 
years  ago  which  ran  "I'm  going  crazy, 
don't  you  want  to  come  along." 

But  the  proponents  of  this  waterway, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  as  cockeyed  as  they 
seem.  Their  determination  to  get  the 
controverted  section  of  the  waterway  on 
the  American  side  is  based  upon  their 
realization  that  a  27 -foot  waterway, 
which  they  have  publicly  advocated  all 
these  years,  would  l>e  outmoded,  as 
the  Engineering  New^-Record  recently 
said,  "before  a  spadeful  of  earth  had 
been  turned."  That  is,  It  would  be  out- 
moded for  oceangoing  vessels;  it  would 
never  make  ocean  ports  of  Great  Lakes 
ports  which  the  waterway  proponent* 
have  long  prophesied.  Canada  is  not  in. 
terested  in  this  and  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  27-foot  waterway. 

The  proponents  on  our  side  of  the 
border  want  to  get  us  involved  in  the 
project  and  then  come  in  and  demand, 
as  soon  as  the  work  was  started,  a  33-  or 
35-foot  channel,  all  the  way  to  Duluth 
with  the  accompanjring  deepening  of  th* 
Great  Lalces  connecting  links  and  the 
Great  Lakes  harbors.  This  would  mean 
a  project  cosUng  $2  billion  instead  of 
the  $100  million  proposed  bj  the  Alken- 
Dondero  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Danielian  has  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  convince  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  merits  of  the  Aiken  and 
Dondero  bills. 

In  fact,  serious  consideration  on  our 
part  will  reveal  that  there  is  more  to  the 
proposal  than  meets  the  eye  and  as  a 
result  Mr.  Danielian's  letter  should  be 
recognized  as  another  frantic  appeal 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  lobby, 
thus,  it  should  be  taken  with  the  i»t>- 
verbial  grain  of  salt. 


QttoU  LbniUtioiu  oa  Forafa  Fuel  Ofl 
Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  It,  19Si 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  establish 
quota  limitations  on  imports  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil.  This  measure  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
order  to  limit  imports  of  foreign  residual 
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fuel  oil  to  5  percent  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand. These  imports  amounted  to 
4.464.700  barrels  in  1946.  By  1951  the 
amount  had  climbed  to  118.675X)00  bar- 
rels, and  the  estimate  for  1952  is  128 
million  barrels. 

According  to  figures  presented  1^  Mr. 
A.  W.  Vogtle,  vice  president  of  the  De- 
Bardeleben  Coal  Corp..  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  the  1952  Importation  oi  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil  has  the  following  signifi- 
cance for  this  country's  coal  industry: 
Displacement  of  approximately  31  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal;  loss  of  coal  revenue  in 
excess  of  $150  million ;  loss  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  4,208.000  man-days  in  the  mines; 
loss  of  miners'  wages  in  excess  of  $75 
million;  loss  of  railroad  freight  revenues 
of  $85,983,000;  and  loss  of  railroad  em- 
ployee earnings  approximating  $41,- 
443.806. 

Following  Is  the  complete  text  of  the 
biU: 

Be  it  enmcted,  etc.,  That  section  3422  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  immediately  before  "Crude  petro- 
leum." and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  subsection: 

"(b)  The  total  quantity  of  restdual  fuel 
oU  (Including  resldusl  fuel  oil  for  bunkering 
TMMis  at  United  Statca  ports)  which  o&ay 
be  Imported  into  the  United  States  in  any 
calendar  quarter  of  any  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  the  domestic  demxmd  for 
residual  fuel  oil  for  the  corresponding  cal- 
endar quarter  of  the  previous  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  oC  ICinea.  The  quotas 
established  under  this  subsection  may  not 
be  modlfled  or  suspended  by  the  operaticHi 
of  foreign-trade  agreements  or  otherwise, 
except  that  the  President  may  modify  or 
suspend  any  sttch  quota  for  any  period  in 
wiiich  he  finds  that  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oU  and  coal,  supple- 
mented by  the  amoxint  of  imports  permia- 
slble  under  such  quota,  is  insuffldent  to 
meet  the  Nation's  requirement!  for  thoee 
products." 

Sac.  a.  Tb»  amendnMnt  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  calendar  quarters  beginning  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 
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Seaway,  CUap  Nahnl  Gas  at  Stake  k 
FPC  Appoinhneat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RBPRSSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  February  It.  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unammous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Coif  GRESsioNAL  Rbcoiu)  two 
newspaper  articles,  one  from  the  Detroit 
News  of  February  14,  and  the  other  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  15, 
1953.  These  articles  comprise  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  possibiliUes  with  re- 
spect to  President  Elsenhower's  choice  of 
a  new  Chairman  for  the  ftderal  Power 
Commission. 

The  articles  follow: 
IFtom  the  Detroit  Mews  9t  IMmaary   14, 
iftSS) 
(By  Martin  a  Hayttea) 

*t>,^t*"™°™*'  '•*»«'»»»y   14.— -Fear  that  a 
<^esldential   appc^ntment   may   slainltaae- 

xcnu—App.      g 


ously  tm  hope*  for  the  St.  I*wrence  sea- 
way and  boost  gas  rates  for  thousands  of 
big  city  home  and  factory  gas  users  has 
split  the  ranks  of  the  Presidents  most  ardent 
Republican  backers. 

At  issue  is  the  chairmanship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ppwer  Commission  and  evidence  otf  Presi- 
dential  leaning  toward  Jeff  W.  Robertson 
present  chairman  ot  the  Kansas  Corpora- 
tions Commission. 

Robertson  comee  from  a  Kansas  GOP  or- 
gs liaftion  consUtent  in  its  seaway  opposi- 
tion. On  the  FPC  he  would  have  the  prob- 
able dacldlag  vote  on  the  fight  of  American 
coal  and  raUway  InteresU  to  block  even  the 
all-Canadian  construction  of  the  waterway. 

BACKS    HIGH     GAS    EATES 

In  addition,  Robertson  favors  natural  gas 
rate  regulation  baaed  on  guaranteed  high 
returns  for  gas-prodix:ing  States  rather  than 
preserved  low  rates  for  Detroit  and  other  in- 
dustrial-area consumers. 

Supporting  the  Robertson  ai^mlntment  are 
Senator  Carlson  of  Kansas,  who  Is  still  unre- 
warded for  helping  Mr.  Elsenhower  to  get 
the  OOP  nomination;  Weeley  Roberta,  of 
Kansas,  new  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and.  reportedly.  Gov. 
Sherman  Adams,  the  chief  of  the  President's 
White  House  staff. 

Trsadlng  the  Rcrfiertson  opposition  is  Sen- 
ator XoasT  of  New  Hampshire,  a  preconven- 
tion  Blaenhower  man  and  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Conunit- 
tee.  Anticipated  as  his  lieutenants  are  Sen- 
ator Ivas.  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Poma. 
both  original  supporters  ot  the  President 
and  backers  of  both  the  seaway  and  cheap 
gas.    I  . 

COmOSSXOir    SPLIT 

Am«ng  the  four  FPC  Commissioners  who 
will  continue  under  the  new  Chairman  there 
is  evidence  of  an  even  split  on  the  applica- 
tion of  New  York  to  Join  with  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  construction  of  the  Ogdena- 
burg  Dam  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  dam,  with  its  hydroelectric  power 
facilities,  is  the  flnanclal  key  to  the  Canadian 
Government's  plan  to  go  it  alone  on  the 
seaway  after  decades  of  American  stalling 
on  a  joint  project. 

The  New  York  application  has  been  op- 
posed in  FPC  hearings  by  coal  Interests  and 
the  U^ted  Mine  Workers  Union,  who  are 
against  hydroelectric  power,  and  by  railroad 
and  port  interests  who  argue  that  licensing 
Jurisdiction  lies  not  with  the  FPC  but  with 
Congress. 

Robertson's  views  may  be  deduced  from 
the  past  record  of  the  Kansas  OOP  organl- 
aation  now  sponsoring  his  appointment. 
Both  CAU.SON  and  Senator  Schoeffkl  have 
regularly  opposed  the  seaway.  Last  year  Rep- 
resentative Oeokok,  of  Kansas,  cast  the  de- 
cidiug  antl-aeaway  vote  in  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  stating  frankly  that  he 
was  rejecting  pleas  of  farm  organizations 
favoring  the  project  because  his  State's  po- 
litical leaders  opposed  it. 

His  own  past  testimony,  rather  than  politi- 
cal deduction,  indicate  Robertson's  views  on 
the  controversial  gas  rate  issue  that  led  to 
pitched  battles  over  President  Trunum's  ef- 
forts to  reappoint  former  Commissioner 
Leland  Olds  and  the  present  acting  chair- 
man, Thomas  C.  Buchanan. 

'  OAB    BOUOHT    CHKAPLT 

I 

On  March  30. 1961,  Robertson  appeared  be- 
fore the  Commission  as  a  witness  In  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  caae.  He  argued  that 
in  ttae  name  of  oonaervatioa  the  FPC 
ahould  recognise  a  Kansas  law  which  puts 
a  minimum  price  of  8  cents  par  1.000  cubio 
faet  of  gas  sold  at  wella. 

Buchanan  voted  with  the  majority  agalhst 
this  theory  and  held  instead  that  Northern 
mint  base  rates  on  the  original  east  of  its 
wlOch  tt  had  boxight  ta  low^^oat  days. 


euboeqnently  Robertaon  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Oommeroe  Committee  to  oppoee 
Mr.  Truman's  reappointment  of  Buchanan. 

When  the  Commerce  Conmiittee  killed 
Buchanan's  nomination,  Mr.  Truman  waited 
untU  Congress  adjourned  and  gave  him  the 
into'im  appointnaent  on  which  he  is  still 
serving. 

The  cost  question  is  again  before  the  Com- 
mission In  a  rate  request  from  the  Panhandle 
Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  which  supplies  cities 
all  the  way  from  the  Southwest  up  to  Detroit, 
XNCaSASK  poasiBui 

Panhandle  contends  that  \mder  the  Com- 
mission's tiieory  of  original  cost  plus  fair 
profit  it  has  to  sell  some  gas  at  a  half -cent 
per  1,000  feet.  Under  the  Robertson  phlloa- 
ophy.  that  i»toe  could  be  increased  to  at 
least  7  cents. 

Contenders  against  Robertson  for  the  ap- 
pointment are  John  C.  Doerfer,  chairman  of 
the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission, 
and  a  yet  unrevealed  nominee  of  the  State  at 
New  Tork.  Both  favor  the  seaway  and  cheap 
gas. 

Reached  in  Detroit,  James  H.  Lee,  assistant 
eraporation  counsel  and  a  leading  battler 
heton  the  Conunission  for  the  low-rate 
theory,  said  citlas  throiighout  the  North 
oould  be  expected  to  onMee  Robertsonik 
appointment. 

POWB  or  CHAXUCAH 

"It  would  be  tragic"  he  aaid.  "to  turn  the 
Commission  over  to  anyone  with  his  philoso- 
phies. The  Chairman  is  not  just  one  more 
vote.   He  controls  the  staff  and  the  pollciea.^ 

Between  1&42  and  1»44.  Detroit  and  other 
cities  fought  Panhandle  on  a  ■iml>nr  question 
of  the  proper  wellhead  rate.  Rates  opposed 
by  the  citiea  were  charged  but  the  money 
was  held  in  escrow  pending  the  final  deci- 
sion. When  it  went  against  Panhandle.  De- 
troit alone  got  an  $11,000,000  rebate. 

"That,"  Lee  said,  "is  typical  of  the  siae  of 
the  issue." 

[Ftom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  ot  Fsbraary  IB. 
1953} 

WASRntoroir,  February  18. — Mldwestemer* 
interested  in  natural  gas  regulation  and  the 
Chvat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  are  alarmed  over  reports  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Is  about  to  appoint  Jeff  A. 
Robertson,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  State 
Corporation  Commission,  to  the  Fedend 
Power  Commission. 

This  alarm  is  based  p>artTy  on  the  fact  that 
Robertson,  in  championing  the  Interests  of 
Kansas  as  a  natural  gas  producing  State,  has 
Ijeen  opposed  to  the  interests  of  natural  gas 
consumers  in  Northern  States. 

And  seaway  advocates  fear  that  Robertson, 
as  a  member  of  the  Power  Commission,  might 
cast  the  deciding  vote  to  kill  off  the  St.  Law- 
rence power  project  in  a  matter  now  before 
the  Commission.  Killing  the  power  project 
would  indirectly  kUl  the  seaway,  it  is  con- 
ceded here. 

Robertson's  record  on  natural  gas  regula- 
tion is  clear.  In  the  Phillips  Petroleum  case, 
which  affected  Wisconsin  because  the  FPC 
ruled  It  had  no  jurisdiction  over  rates 
charged  Wisconsin  consumers.  Robertson  in- 
tervened to  oppose  the  taking  of  Jurisdiction 
by  the  Conunission. 


ALWAYS    OFPOSBD    TO 


IWAT 


Last  Jline,  in  opposing  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  Buchanan,  who  had  been 
reappointed  to  the  FPC,  Robertson  testified 
-he  considered  Buchanan's  views  "inimical" 
to  the  best  Interests  ot  Kansas  aa  a  natiBta 
gas  producing  State. 

Buchanan  was  tlie  only  Oommiasioner  who 
decided  in  favor  of  Wlsoonaln  eonsumers  in 
the  FhlUtpe  case,  which  has  been  ap>- 
pealed  to  the  courts  by  the  State  of  Wfsoon- 
sln.  It  is  Buchanan  who  would  be  sueeeedad 
on  the  Ooanalsalen  by  Robertaan. 


j, 
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f$  Mnring  under  an  Interim  ftppolntment 
that  cam  be  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Elaenbowa> 
any  time.  Buchanan  waa  turned  down  by  a 
Senate  committee  after  Bobertaon  testified 
•galnet  him. 

lOdwestem  feart  of  Robertaon  In  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Lawrence  project  are  baaed 
on  the  fact  that  the  Kanaas  Republican  ot- 
ganlsatlon  and  Kanaan  RepresentatlTee  in 
Oongreaa  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
seaway. 

IfOT  BAC9CD   BT  BBOWWCX 

Robertson  Is  being  backed  for  the  FPC  by 
Senator  CAaraoN,  of  Kansas,  and  C.  Wes  Rob- 
erts. Kanaas  national  committeeman  and 
new  ehalnnan  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee.  It  is  said  Robertson's  appoint- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  the  White  House 
staff  and  that  a  routine  check  by  the  FBI 
is  the  only  thing  now  holding  It  up. 

John  C.  Doerfer,  chairman  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Public  Service  Commission,  has  the 
backing  of  Governor  Kohler  for  the  FPC 
appointment,  but  it  was  said  here  Saturday 
that  he  was  out  of  the  running  because  he 
did  not  have  the  active  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  Wleoonaln'a  two  Republican  Sen- 
ators. 

Tbe  New  York  State  Republican  organi- 
sation and  Governor  Dewey  had  a  candidate 
who  waa  aaid  to  be  "satisfactory"  to  seaway 
advocates,  but  It  la  imderstood  he  did  not 
have  the  backing  of  Attorney  General 
Brownell  and  Is,  therefore,  not  now  being 
considered  at  the  White  Hoviae. 

One  factor  that  Is  reported  to  have  held 
up  Robertson's  appointment  is  that  he  is  said 
to  want  the  chairmanship  of  the  FPC  while 
Sherman  Adams,  assistant  to  the  President 
and  former  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
wants  Nelson  Lee  Smith,  also  from  New 
Hampshire,  promoted  to  Chairman. 
'  Another  Kansan,  Richard  B.  McXntlre,  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mlsalon.  Is  said  to  be  ambitious  for  promo- 
tion to  the  chairmanship  of  the  SEC,  and  It  la 
felt  that  for  the  President  to  appoint  two 
eommlsslon  chairmen  from  Kanaas  would  be 
overdoing  It.  It  Is  understood  Robertson 
might  be  Induced  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
membership  on  the  FPC. 

[A  vacancy  waa  created  on  the  SEC  last 
week  by  the  President's  withdrawal  of  the 
interim  appointment  of  J.  Howard  Roesbach, 
of  New  York,  a  Republican  member.  This 
gives  the  Wisconsin  Republican  organization 
an  opportunity  to  display  whatever  influence 
It  might  have  at  the  White  House,  since 
Edward  J.  Samp,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Scate  Department  of  Securities.  Is  a  candidate 
for  a  •16,000  Job  on  the  SEC.  He  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  State  organization.  Ross- 
bach  resigned  as  of  Saturday.] 

The  Power  Commission  is  a  key  agency  ao 
far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  concerned 
because  it  has  under  conalderatlon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a 
Ucenae  to  construct  the  power  project  in 
conjunction  with  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  international  Joint  commission  has  al- 
ready apjwoved  the  power  project. 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove seaway  legislation,  Canada  has  pro- 
posed to  go  It  alone  on  the  seaway  concur- 
rently with  the  construction  of  the  jxjwer 
project.  The  Power  Commission's  hearing  on 
New  York's  application  opened  December  9 
and  waa  reopened  thla  month. 

The  Wlley-Dondero  bill  now  pending  In 
C<»gresa  eliminates  provlalona  for  the  power 
project  and  for  the  deepening  of  the  water- 
way to  Duluth.  It  would  set  up  a  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  development  corpcnratloa,  fl- 
nanced  by  self-liquidating  bond  issues,  to 
construct  a  canal  In  the  International  Rapids 
•eotlon  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
.  It  would  provide  a  27-foot  channel  only 
to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  deepening  of  chan- 
nels farther  west  would  have  to  be  provided 
Xor  in  separate  rivers  and  harbors  legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  Mmwssora 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdap.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoko,  I  include  the 
following : 

Representatives  Jossph  P.  O'Hasa.  of  Mln> 
nesota;  Jacob  K.  Javrb,  of  New  York;  and 
BaooKs  Hats,  of  Arkansas,  today  issued  the 
f (blowing  statement: 

"The  basic  striiggle  of  this  century  la  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom.  Never  In  his- 
tory has  that  Issue  been  so  clear.  We 
Americans  and  cltlaens  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  have  conunltted  ourselves  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  to  associate  ourselves 
with  all  who  seek  freedom. 

"We  who  are  Identified  with  different  reli- 
gious faiths  acknowledge  these  differences  to 
be  Important.  In  the  fight  for  freedom  we 
recognize  the  transcendent  Importance  of 
the  spiritual  and  that  the  religloiis  insti- 
tutions of  America  are  In  a  unique  sense 
guardians  of  the  principles  which  distin- 
guish owr  clvUlsation. 

"We  believe  In  the  necessity  of  building 
our  strength  both  morally  and  spiritually 
and  that  we  must  draw  upon  the  resourcee 
of  all  faiths. 

"This  Is  Brotherhood  Week  and  we  com- 
mend Its  declared  purpose  'to  promote 
Justice,  amity,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation between  the  various  faiths  of 
America.'  We  believe  that  tolerance  will 
remove  prejudices  and  that  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  to  recognize  that  Justice 
is  the  standard  of  human  relationship  which 
recognizes  the  rights  of  the  majority  but 
equally  so  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and 
that  prejudice  but  disfigures  and  distorts 
religious,  business,  social,  and  political  rela- 
tions. In  this  cause  we  are  Joined  not  for 
a  week  or  month,  but  throughout  the  year." 


Taxes  and  Character 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  decade  we  have  seen  taxes  piled  upon 
taxes  until  today  taxation  takes  at  least 
a  third  of  the  individual  income.  If  we 
count  the  hidden  taxes  including  manu- 
facturers, processing,  and  others,  the 
"take"  is  even  greater. 

It  is  the  consensus  that  something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  this  burden. 
The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  how 
much  reduction  can  be  made  and  when 
and  where  such  reductions  should  be 
made  without  a  further  Federal  deficit. 

Before  we  talk  of  a  general  tax  reduc- 
tion, careful  study  should  be  made  of 


some  of  our  present  laws  to  see  whether 
priority  should  not  be  accorded  to  rectify- 
ing unfair  and  discriminatory  provisions 
in  existing  tax  laws.  Among  these  laws 
are  those  imposing  certain  Federal  sales 
taxes  which  not  only  are  discriminatory 
but  there  is  a  serious  question  whether, 
from  a  dollar  and  cent  standpoint,  this 
type  of  taxation  adds  one  cent  more  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  than  it  would  gain 
from  increased  sales  in  the  absence  of 
such  taxes. 

Another  example  of  the  absurdity  of 
some  of  our  tax  laws  has  Just  come  to  my 
attention.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  law 
which  forbids  young  men  and  women 
from  earning  over  $600  a  year,  if  their 
parents  are  to  claim  them  as  dependents. 
This  law  penalizes  ambition  and  puts  a 
premium  on  indolence. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American 
way  was  to  encourage  self-reliance  in  our 
boys  and  girls — when  a  paper  route  or 
other  means  of  earning  money  after 
school  or  during  school  vacations  not 
only  was  encouraged  but  was  looked  upon 
by  Americans  as  an  evidence  of  thrifty 
industry,  and  ambition. 

Today,  because  of  our  tax  laws  no  boy 
or  girl  may  earn  over  $599.99  during  the 
course  of  a  year  or  he  or  she  becomes  a 
tax  liability  to  his  or  her  parents.  How 
absurd  can  we  get  in  the  present-day 
tax  grabs? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  on  this  important 
subject  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.). 
Times-Union: 

Task::  awd  CHABAcra 

This  picture,  which  appeared  In  the  Times- 
Union  Saturday,  struck  many  a  rssponalT* 
chord  here. 

It  shows  Waldron  Hale,  6r.,  of  n  Paso. 
Tex.,  and  his  son.  Junior,  discovering  that 
Junior  had  earned  3  cents  too  much  last  year 
and  thereby  cost  his  Dad  an  extra  $130  in 
Income  tax. 

If  he  had  earned  $509.09.  Hale  Senior  could 
stUl  have  claimed  him  as  a  SSOO-tax  exemp- 
tion. But  at  $000.01,  he  lost  a  dependent. 
Cost  to  him  $130. 

This  matter  of  personal  cost  Is  not  ths 
only  side  of  this  sltxiatlon.  Here  Is  a  little 
sU>ry  told  by  a  responsible  executive  of  a 
large  Rochester  department  store. 

Early  in  the  Christmas  season  last  year  a 
high-school  boy  who  was  a  part-time  em- 
ployee of  the  store  came  to  him  and  told 
him  he  had  to  quit.  He  had  worked  at  the 
store  In  hit,  off  hours  for  10  to  11  months. 
He  was  a  good  employee  who  liked  his  work 
and,  since  he  was  Just  beginning  to  be  reaUy 
useful,  the  store  liked  him. 

The  executive  pointed  out  these  facts  to 
him.  He  stressed  the  importance  to  the 
store  of  having  boys  during  the  Christmas 
season  who  had  been  there  long  enough  to 
be  useful. 

It  was  no  go.  The  boy  had  earned  enough 
that  year.  If  he  earned  another  dollar,  his 
father  would  lose  him  as  a  dependent. 

So  the  boy  quit  He  lost  the  added  pin 
money  and  the  store  lost  a  useful  employee. 
The  boy  also  learned  something  about  tax 
avoidance  and  Indolence  which  Is  certainly 
not  in  line  with  traditional  American  Ideals 
of  giving  life  the  beet  that's  In  you. 

President  Elsenhower's  message  last  week 
propoaed  tax  revision  to  encourage  individual 
Initiative  and  personal  enterprise. 

When  revision  gets  under  way,  this  limi- 
tation on  a  boy's  InltlaUve  should  be  eloee 
to  the  top. 
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Mmb  StfMt,  E««i»ef  Nm^  To  Utat  Mak 
Street,  VwiHi  State*  af  Aacika,  for 
Workable  World  UBderftaiidmff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

'«•  or  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRXBSNTATXVES 

Monday.  February  2. 1951.   ^g 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
read  a  very  entertaining  and  Informa- 
tive article  in  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  East  St.  Louis  JoumaL  It  la  an  in- 
tervijew  with  a  union  leader  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Burc^w  and  meet 
with  fellow  trade  unionists  from  all  over 
the  world  who  had  gathered  as  delegates 
to  the  International  LAbor  Organication 
meeting  in  Geneva,  Swltaerland. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  delegate  reqionaible 
for  this  article,  Mr.  Harry  C.  O'ConneU. 
of  East  St.  Louis,  a  field  representative 
and  organiser  for  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union.  He  embodies 
the  true  spirit  of  American  unionism  and 
I  have  deep  respect  for  his  views  and 
opinions.  His  international  union,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  H.  A.  Bradley,  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  coun- 
try azMl  has  covitributed  much  toward 
labor-management  coop&rt^Uoa  in  the 
important  chemical  industry. 

The  article  fc^ows: 
ICaik  SrazxT.  Susom.  Nans  to  ICbt  M^nr 

Stsbst,  Uwitn  STAxas  or   Anaticis,  voa 

WoaxABu  WoBUi  UmaasTTAifaofs,  Usioir 

Lkadcb    ITtlasm    Hon   Aftib    Wcvxims 

Tous  Absoad 

(By  Tony  Canty) 
The  United  Statss  Is  faUIng  to  Biake 
kztown  to  the  Uttls  man  of  Europe  ths  true 
way  of  American  life  and  the  measures  of 
assistance  given  European  countries  by  this 
Hatlon. 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  Harry  O'ConneU  of 
Bast  St.  Louis,  international  organlaer  and 
field  representative  for  the  International 
Chemical  Wodcers  Unkm.  AFI^  after  a  recent 
trip  to  Burofe. 

The  result.  O'ConneU  says,  Is  that  eommu- 
nlsm  does  not  seem  to  be  d<"»''T«»>^'ng  on 
the  Continent,  particularly  In  France. 

"Go  home  American  pigs."  "Stoy  home 
United  States.-  -Take  Bldgway  Home." 
Such  signs  are  seen  not  In  the  Russian  sec- 
tor of  BerHn.  but  rattier  in  the  friendly 
nation  at  Praacai.  according  to  O'ConneU. 

Tha  solution  to  the  headway  made  by 
communism?  O'Oonnell  beUeves  much  of  it 
could  be  fouxul  In  bringing  the  man  in 
the  street  of  Paris,  London.  Rome,  CalcutU, 
and  other  cities  to  the  United  States  so  that 
he  could  get  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  He  feels  that  much 
could  be  done  by  refraining  from  giving  the 
vnnig  impression  of  America  and  Americans 
to  Europeans  In  their  homelands. 
.  O'ConneU  went  to  Europe  as  the  United 
States  labor  ddsgata  to  a  meeting  U  the 
Chemicals  Industries  Commlttaa  0t  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organisation.  The  ILO 
Wat  founded  In  1919,  in  connection  with  the 
Versalllee  Treaty.  When  the  League  of  Na- 
tions later  fell  apart,  the  ILO  virtually  was 
abandoned.  With  the  estaMlahment  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  ILO  was  revived  and 
became  associated  with  the  U.  N. 

O'ConneU  said  it  took  the  TBI  6  weeks 
to  investigate  him  before  h«  was  deacsd 
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for  the  trip.  Ha  had  been  recommended  as 
a  delegate  by  H.  A.  Bradley.  preaMent  U  the 
Chemical  Workers  International,  and  the  Late 
WnUam  Oreen.  APL  preskdent.  He  wm  amnt 
to  Europe  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  SUte  Department  credentlala. 
-  "nravslers  taking  a  so-eaUed  Cook's  tour 
of  a  foreign  coimtry  usuaUy  come  back  with 
word  that  aU  the  world  welcomes  the  Amer- 
ican with  open  arms,  aU  the  world  loves 
him.  Such  tourlato  are  taken  only  to  places 
their  guides  or  hosts  want  them  to  see.  Not 
so  O'ConneU. 

The  33-year-old  labor  leader  was  not  in- 
terested  in  seeing  only  what  it  pleased  otiieis 
to  have  him  see.  Belc»e  leaving  for  Geneva. 
Swltserland.  where  the  meeting  waa  to  be 
held,  he  established  contacts  which  would 
give  him  tlie  opportunity  to  gain  a  weU- 
roimded  insight  into  the  Uvea  and  beUefs  of 
Europeans. 

O'Connen    left    New    York    aboard    the 
Queen  Mary,  the  passenger  list  of  which  con- 
sisted almoet  entirely  of  Englishmen. 
He  said: 

**I  mingled  with  people  who  came  from  aU 
walka  of  life;  first  class,  tourist  class,  waiters, 
and  crewmen.  In  my  dlscusskMis  with  the 
English  people,  I  noted  that  they  seem  to 
be  laeklng  confidence  in  themselves  and  are 
mvious  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  foreign  countries  readily 
aoeep4  our  leadership." 

Aeoording  to  O'ConneU,  government  and 
labor  in  England  have  much  closer  ties  than 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  government 
sits  in  on  negotiations  and  when  a  contract 
is  settled,  industries  of  the  type  nsgotiaUiig 
have  to  accept  it  throughout  the  country. 

O'ConneU  believes  that  Kn^and  definitely 
does  not  like  the  United  States.  This,  he 
believes  is  caused  by  their  envy.  stiHened  by 
their  austerity.  He  hm  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  the  Englishmen  with  whom  he  made  the 
voyaga. 

"They  feel  that  tha  British  Empire  is 
erumhllng,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  dmnlnloos  which  recently  were  given 
their  freedflsn.  It  alao  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  England  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy." 
O'OonnaU  ssld  the  ^"g"'*^  laft  liim  with 
tlM  impraesion  Uaat  their  labor  unions  are 
very  weak. 

"It  aeems  tliat  the  unions  eittker  are  domi- 
nated by  the  government,  company  repre- 
sentatlvas  or  Communists  and  many  persons 
are  fearfvU  of  losing  their  jobs  if  they  raise  a 
grievanee,"  O'ConneU  declared. 

"It  is  felt  that  some  of  the  slowdowns  that 
have  taken  place  in  some  unions  of  late  were 
not  caused  by  the  unions  becoming  aggres- 
sive but  by  communism  which  in  my  opinion 
is  expanding  in  aU  Europe,"  O'ConneU  said. 

O'CpnneU  pointed  out  that  there  Is  an 
unoeriainty  among  the  English  as  to  the  type 
of  government  they  prefer.  Be  said  ths 
trend  toward  socialism  la  not  too  far  from 

"I  do  not  know  in  what  way  ws  can  im- 
prove our  relationship  with  England  at  the 
present  time  because  the  fxiwttrtg  prohlMns 
are  brought  on  by  the  people  themselves." 
he  added. 

O'ConneU  landed  at  Cherbourg.  Prance, 
and  journeyed  300  mUee  by  train  to  Paris. 

He  said:  "I  was  amazed  to  note  the  many 
signs  kppearing  along  the  railroad  right-of- 
way  like  *Go  Home  American  Pigs*  and 
TT.  S.  T&ke  Ridgway  Home.'  which  were 
printed  in  letters  meaaiaring  1  to  9  feet  hi^." 

O'Oonnell  said  the  signs  were  noted  again 
bi  and  about  Paris  and  on  fences  leading  to 
the  Paris  Airport.  In  some  instances  tlte 
signs  appeared  to  be  blotted  out  by  aomeone 
ustng  a  diilerent  cOlar  of  paint  but  tliey  atiU 
were  laglble.  He  said  he  also  saw  automo- 
bdles  of  American  eitlasns  scrattdied  with  the 
same  words  from  front  to  back. 

O'OonnaU  eacprssssd  great  surprise  at  the 
attitude  Of  the  nrench  toward  Americana. 


*niMy  fed  that  aU  Anterlcans  tm  rieh  bs> 
catise  many  wealthy  people  vacation  in 
Europe."  he  declared. 

"The  French  would  like  to  see  our  occupa- 
tion troc^M  stationed  in  Prance  and  Ger- 
many go  home  as  the  Communists  have  led 
tiiem  to  believe  that  we  are  warmongers,  im- 
perialists delighting  in  war  because  it  makes 
us  prosperous  and  that  our  troops  are  not 
there  for  their  protection  but  merely  to 
assure  us  of  a  battleground  while  we  are 
safeguarding  o\a  own  country  against  inv^ 
slon,"  OXJonneU  said. 

Of  course.  O'ConneU  points  out,  aU  of 
Franee  Is  not  communistic. 

"However,"  he  said,  "most  of  France  la  pro- 
Communist.  They  are  afraid  of  Riissla. 
afraid  that  !n  event  of  war,  Rinsia  wUl  tear 
up  their  land." 

The  Chemical  Workers  Untoa  leader  thinks 
that  some  reetrletKMi  should  be  plaeed  on  our 
tourists  to  prevent  them  from  spending  enor<- 
mous  sums  of  money  in  foreign  countries. 
Such  tourists  do  much  to  give  a  false  impress 
slon  to  the  average  ywwpHman  that  all 
Americana  are  wealthy. 

O'ConneU  said  said  that  the  Frenchman 
does  nothing  to  conceal  his  dislilu  for  an 
American.  As  an  example  he  ezplalned  tliat 
it  costs  about  360  francs  to  see  a  movie  in 
Paris.  He  said  when  a  50O-franc  note  la  given 
the  cashier,  an  Anoerican  wiU  have  to  ask  for 
Ills  change,  the  cashier  does  not  ofler  it. 
Visitors  are  taken  advantage  of  in  other  ways. 
O'ConneU 's  Paris  hotel  room  and  meals  cost 
•32  a  day. 

"I  feel  that  as  long  as  It  is  necessary  for 
American  occupation  troops  to  remain  in 
foreign  coxintrles,  the  press,  news  commenta- 
tors, aiul  others,  in  such  fields.  shoiUd  be 
censored  in  their  comments  on  any  maneu- 
vers that  take  place  In  our  attempt  to  build 
a  strong  defense  for  the  free  nations.  They 
would  prevent  IH  feeing  towards  our  Armed 
Forcea,"  O'ConneU  continued. 

He  ezplalned  that  when  American  troops 
are  on  maneuvers  in  Europe,  this  action  Is 
played  up  by  the  ]>resB  and  radio  ttiere.  At 
tlie  same  time  Russia  says  notfalng  but  uses 
its  stooges  to  circulate  the  propaganda  llna 
that  the  United  States  is  intent  on  war.  ' 
Residenta  of  the  European  nattoos  are  prone 
to  beli*v»  because  they  see  the  tnxys  in 
action. 

orkmnMl.  who  was  In  ■orope  prkr  to  iba 
Presidential  election  here,  said  most  people 
ha  met  were  hopeful  that  Stevenson  .wooid 
be  eleeted.   Tlieir  admiration  Cor  XtMab 
was  limited  to  their  respect  for  him  as  a 
eral.     They  fdt.  however,  ths*  if  he 
elected,  a  war  would  be  inevitable. 

The  people  ctf  Eurc^M  can  feel  war  to 
highly  poeslble  because  the  battleground 
is  on  their  front  porcli.  O'ConneU  said  he 
does  not  even  want  to  think  at  what  would 
happen  if  Ruesia  with  aU  its  might  should 
decide  to  p\ish  across  Germany  Into  the  rest 
of  JBurope.  Persons  in  the  United  States  do 
not  see  the  Imminence  of  war  but  It  is  not 
far-fetched  when  one  thinks  ctf  Russia  us- 
ing France  or  Britain  as  a  base  to  bomb  the 
east  coast  of  ths  United  States,  according 
to  O'ConneU. 

The  labor  leader  does  not  think  Russia 
would  openly  declare  war  on  the  United 
States  unless  perhaps  tills  country  should 
attack  Manchuria.  He  feels  that  Russia 
plans  to  work  against  America  through  ac- 
tion in  Korea,  India  and  other  places. 

O'OonneU  feels  that  Russia  is  suocassful 
with  its  propaganda  beeatise  it  works  more 
on  the  level  of  the  man  in  the  street  tlian 
does  ttk»  Uhlted  States. 

n^hlle  our  country  Is  working  throned 
State  Department  channels,  using  much 
timck  Russia  steps  in  tlirough  its  stooges  and 
without  wasting  time,  manages  to  estshUsh 
with  the  Europeans  the  point  It  Is  trying  to 


"At  the  present  time.  laonay  Is  balag  spent 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  tlM  tnat  laattiis  oC 
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tbe  tr—  people  of  tbe  world  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain  and 
I  feel  we  also  abould  Increase  our  efforts  to 
convey  oxir  feelings  to  the  Xuropeana  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain,"  O'Connell  asserted. 

American  movies  have  anything  but  a  good 
Influence  on  Europeans,  according  to  O'Con- 
nell. They  show  Americans  In  a  bad  light 
and  Increase  the  belief  that  everyone  In  thla 
country  Is  rich. 

O'Connell  talked  to  various  Frenchmen 
about  American  aid  and  said  he  came  away 
with  the  Idea  that  the  ordinary  people  of 
Prance  are  not  aware  of  the  aid  being  given 
by  this  Katlon.  He  said  persons  at  top  level 
know,  but  this  is  not  enough. 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  not  adequate,  he 
said.  He  said  Europeans  love  music  but 
usually  will  not  pay  much  attention  to 
propaganda  on  the  radio,  either  American 
or  Russian. 

Then  too.  aoeordlng  to  the  labor  organiser. 
Russia  Is  q\iite  adept  at  Mocking  American 
brofulcasts.  Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  suooees  of  such  broadcasts  Is  that  many 
Europeans  do  not  own  radios. 

The  UJO  meeting  was  held  In  Geneva  In 
a  building  similar  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  Interior  with  interpreters  such  as  they 
have  in  the  General  Assembly.  O'Connell 
had  an  Interpreter  assigned  to  him  and  made 
good  use  of  him  not  only  fen*  translation  of 
speeches  and  business  but  to  Interview 
TSrtotis  delegates. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  three 
groupa — employees,  employers,  and  govern- 
ment representatives.  Each  group  had  its 
own  chairman. 

O'Connell  told  how  the  English  delegates 
resorted  to  a  bit  of  ICcCarthylsm. 

He  was  approached  the  moment  he  arrived 
1)y  BngUsbmen  who  told  him  it  w^  advisable 
to  elect  a  chairman  who  could  speak  English 
because  interpreters  did  not  always  translate 
exactly  what  was  said.  Tbe  English  also 
pointed  out  severtd  delegates  and  told  O'Con. 
ncU  that  they  were  Communists.  Later  he 
found  that  not  all  the  men  pointed  out  were 
Communists.  He  said  that  during  bis  en- 
tire time  at  the  meeting  only  two  proven 
Oommunlsta  were  Identified,  one  Srom 
France  and  one  from  Italy. 

OX^onnell.  working  on  his  own.  fdnnd 
many  of  the  charges  of  communism  were 
untrue.  He  also  told  how  the  English 
maneuvered  to  get  one  of  their  group  elected 
chairman  of  the  workers'  delegates.  They 
further  tried  to  create  friction  among  vari- 
ous groups.  The  English  also  had  more 
representatives  at  the  meeting^to  start  than 
w*re  due  them,  he  said. 

O'Connell  was  elected  one  of  tbe  vice 
chairmen  of  the  employees'  group  and  later 
chairman  of  the  vocational  training  com- 
mittee. 

Three  Items  were  to  be  discussed  during 
the  conference — ^vocational  training,  hoxirs 
of  work,  and  the  labeling  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances. O'Connell  said  that  after  many 
meetings  bis  committee  and  the  committee 
on  the  labeling  of  dangerous  substances  were 
successful  in  working  out  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  unanimously  by  delegates  of 
all  groups. 

O'Connell  explains  that  It  is  hoped  that 
such  resolutions  can  find  their  way  to  the 
United  Nations  and  there  be  developed  f\ir- 
ther.  perhaps  Into  laws  of  the  various 
nations. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
eligible  for  the  HiO  and  they  contribute  to 
Its  support. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  ILO  Is  to  help  under- 
developed  nations  to  wipe  out  slave  labor  and 
to  lm{»^ve  working  conditions.  There  are 
various  divisions  of  the  worldwide  organlaa- 
tlon,  such  as  steel,  coal,  shipbuilding,  and 
•o  forth. 


m  a  report  to  his  International  imlon. 
O'Connell  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  No  government  representative  should 
be  a  delegate  to  tbe  meetings  unless  be  has 
a  clear  understanding  of  working  conditions. 
ho\u:8  of  employment,  and  production  meth- 
ods within  his  own  country. 

a.  No  representative  of  the  worker  group 
should  be  choeen  from  a  field  outside  of 
that  in  which  he  has  a  particular  Interest 
and  knowledge. 

3.  No  management  representative  should 
be  selected  If  his  company  has  foreign 
interests. 

Discussing  the  first  point.  O'Connell  ex- 
plains that  a  United  States  labor  attach^ 
stationed  in  Switzerland  bad  not  been  home 
in  7  years  and  was  unaware  of  working  con- 
ditions here.  During  tbe  attempts  to  pass 
a  resolution  on  working  hours,  he  voted 
against  a  40-hour  week  although  this  Is  now 
the  law  in  bis  own  country. 

O'Connell  said  that  labor  representatives 
also  must  be  acquainted  with  the  field  they 
represent. 

On  the  third  point.  O'ConneU  said  that 
one  employer  representative  was  from  a  com- 
pany that  had  large  holdings  in  India,  an- 
other from  a  firm  with  property  in  tbe 
Netherlands.  They  were  not  interested,  he 
said,  in  helping  to  improve  tbe  lot  of  the 
workers  in  such  countries  where  labor  is  so 
cheap  it  could  be  termed  slave  labor. 

Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  coun- 
tries in  those  areas  have  no  hatred  for  the 
United  States.  They  are  fearful,  however, 
that  this  country  will  start  a  third  world 
war,  according  to  O'Connell.  Commiualsm 
does  not  seem  to  have  encroached  so  much 
upon  these  sections. 

O'Connell,  who  spent  a  week  In  France, 
three  in  Bwitnerland,  and  another  week 
covering  England.  Ireland,  and  Spain,  said 
he  was  told  that  he  was  the  first  delegate 
from  tbe  United  States  to  mingle  among 
the  working  people.  This  is  what  the  world 
and  o\ir  Nation  especially  needs  more  of, 
be  said. 

There  Is  some  exchange  of  persons  be- 
tween unions,  but  it  is  at  too  high  a  level, 
O'Connell  explained.  In  come  nations  a  top 
man  may  get  his  union  position  through 
politics,  and  when  his  political  party  topples 
he  does  not  remain  to  carry  out  the  work  he 
might  be  engaged  in. 

United  States  information  activities  aim 
more  at  tbe  top  level  in  Russia  and  other 
countries  rather  than  at  the  man  in  the 
street,  in  O'Connell's  opinion. 

There  is  a  thirst  for  a  true  picture  of  the 
United  States  in  many  persons  in  the  world, 
O'Connel  feels.  Since  arriving  home  he  has 
received  a  letter  from  a  labor  delegate  he 
met  in  Switzerland,  a  delegate  who  repre- 
sents some  200,000  workers  in  India,  where 
a  normal  wage  is  $2.60  a  week  and  many 
men  cannot  find  a  steady  Job  until  after 
they  are  38  years  old. 

The  Indian  has  asked  O'Connell  for  In- 
formation and  facts  on  working  conditions 
in  tbe  United  States,  particularly  hotirs  of 
work.  In  exchange  be  will  send  such  In- 
formation regarding  his  country. 

O'Connell  expects  to  meet  sometime  this 
month  in  Washington  with  union  represent- 
atives and  representatives  of  tbe  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  State  to  explain  more 
fully  what  he  found  in  Europe.  At  that 
time  he  will  strongly  advocate  giving  a  true, 
undlstorted  picture  of  America  to  tbe  Euro- 
pean counterpart  of  John  Q.  Public 

In  substanoe,  O'ConneU  feels  there  will  be 
a  better  chance  for  world  peace  and  im- 
provement if  persons  are  taken  from  the 
main  streets  of  the  world  and  given  a  good 
eloseup  glimpse  of  Main  Street,  United 
States  of  America. 


EliaunatioE  of  Uafair  ProTuioas  of  Law 
RefardiBf    Koroaa    VeUrus'    Farm 

Trainiac  - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesdav.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
have  offered  a  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  educa« 
tlon  and  training  allowances  payable  to 
veterans  pursuing  institutional  on-the- 
farm  training  under  the  act  be  period- 
ically  reduced. 

This  act.  which  Is  known  as  Public 
Law  550.  sets  up  a  training  program  for 
Korean  veterans.  The  present  portion  of 
the  act  referring  to  institutional  on-the- 
farm  training  works  undue  hardship  and 
unfairness  on  men  who  wish  to  pursue 
agricultural  training. 

Section  232  (d)  of  the  act.  which  I  am 
asking  be  amended,  provides  for  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances  for  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  on-the-farm  training. 
The  rates  are  $95  per  month  for  a  vet- 
eran without  dependent.  $110  If  he  has 
one  dependent,  and  $130  If  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent.  The  section  pro- 
vides, however,  that  at  the  end  of  each 
4-month  period  a  veteran  Is  enrolled 
In  the  on-the-farm  program  these  rates 
are  proportionately  reduced.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  the  on-the-job 
training  pi-ogram  imder  the  act  and  Is 
thus  distinctly  discriminatory  to  veter- 
ans who  elect  to  pursue  on-the-farm 
training. 

The  extent  to  which  these  reductiona 
cut  deeply  Into  the  amount  of  monthly 
allowances  for  on-the-farm  veterans  can 
be  illustrated  by  examining  the  case  of 
a  veteran  with  more  than  1  dependent 
who  is  entitled  to  36  months  of  train- 
ing. Although  he  originally  receives 
$130  a  month,  during  the  last  4-month 
period  his  allowance  has  been  cut  to 
only  $41.12  a  month. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  veteran  is  required  to  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $36  a  month,  which  is  sub- 
tracted from  his  allowance,  and  he  must 
purchase  approximately  $50  worth  of 
books.  In  order  to  pursue  the  farm- 
training  program  as  set  up  under  the 
act.  a  very  large  capital  investment  is 
also  required.  Substantial  expenditures 
which  may  have  to  be  made  for  land, 
buildings,  farm  machinery,  livestock, 
fertilizer,  and  seed  make  the  program 
a  high-priced  proposition,  indeed,  and 
point  even  further  to  the  need  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  periodical  reductions  in 
allotments. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  my 
bill,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
education  and  training  allowances  pay- 
able to  veterans  pursuing  institutional 
on-farm  training  under  that  act  be  pe- 
riodically reduced": 

Be  «  enacted,  etc..  That  section  333  (d)  of 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 


of  1952  (66  SUt.  669;  88  U.  8.  C.  943)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon 
in  tbe  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  period,  and 
deleting  aU  succeeding  language  of  the  sub- 
section, beginning  with  the  word  "except." 
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Horn  Rale  m  Public  Welfare 
AdmuustratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  REAMER 

or  iNDXAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1958 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  House  Resolu- 
tion 18.  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana  imder  date 
of  February  6,  1953. 

It  is  significant  that  the  State  of  In- 
diana, which  led  the  fight  in  behalf  of 
home -rule  reforms,  already  has  saved 
the  taxpayei-s  of  that  State  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tax  dollars  and  has 
given  Increased  benefits  to  deserving 
welfare  recipients. 

It  is  felt  that  the  same  principle  can 
be  applied  by  the  present  administra- 
tion in  order  that  the  same  savings  on 
a  greater  scale  can  be  made  for  the  tax- 
payers of  all  of  the  States. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Indiana  Oeneral  Assembly 
has  made  unmistakably  clear  its  sincere 
and  wholehearted  advocacy  of  home  rule  in 
the  administration  of  public   welfare;   and 

Whereas  action  by  the  1961  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  supported  by  tbe  United 
States  Congress,  brought  about  home-rule 
reforms  which  have  resulted  in  tbe  saving 
annually  of  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  tax 
dollars  by  the  citizens  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Indiana  and  at  tbe  same  time  have  en- 
abled the  payment  of  greater  benefits  to 
deserving  pubUc  welfare  radpienU;  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  J  953  Indiana  General  As- 
semblji.  That  we  hereby  request  that  the 
Congress  enact  immediately  further  changes 
in  the  social  security  laws  which  will  per- 
mit the  States  to  exercise  home  rule  in 
public  welfare  administration,  and  which 
will  Insure  that  no  State  will  be  penalized 
by  any  interpretations  of  existing  Federal 
participation  in  regulations  governing  the 
administration  of  old-age  homes  and  nurs- 
ing Institutions,  which  would  in  any  way 
Impair  the  rights  of  the  several  States  to 
administer  their  own  public-welfare  pro- 
grams In  the  manner  desired  by  the  peoples 
of  tbe  several  States. 


Hituiaf  die  Press 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  PZKM8T1.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSBSMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  KELLET  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 


remarks,  I  am  Including  .an  editorial 
from  the  Washlr:.gton  Post  of  February 
13  entitled  "Misusing  the  Press." 

The  Washington  Post,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, has  performed  a  public  service  in 
calllnir  attention  to  a  questionable  prac- 
tice which  seems  to  be  Increasingly  em- 
ployed in  Washington  : 

I  ICisoRMa  THE  Pixaa 

R«p<irts  filtering  back  from  Europe  Indi- 
cate that  the  ultimatum  approach  attrib- 
uted tb  Secretary  Dulles  was  not  In  evidence 
In  his  talks  with  Europe's  statesmen.  What 
accounts  for  tbe  disparity?  If  tbe  explana- 
tion is  what  it  seems,  the  double  talking 
represents  a  danger  both  to  the  integrity  of 
tbe  press  and  tbe  cause  of  good  government. 

Accoi^nts  received  by  embassies  here  say 
that  Mr.  Dulles  was  frank  and  firm  but 
reasonable  in  his  dlscrossions  with  tbe  Kuro- 
peans,  and  that  there  was  none  of  the  bull- 
doelng  with  which  be  bad  been  charged. 
Yet  to  read  the  news  accounts  cabled  back 
to  this  country,  presimiably  obtained  from 
Mr.  Dulles'  associates,  one  would  think  that 
he  had  set  a  76-day  time  limit  for  Eiiropean 
defense  unity  and  bad  threatened  to  with- 
draw all  American  aid  unless  the  European 
Defense  Community  were  set  up  within  that 
time.  It  kx>ks,  in  fact,  as  if  there  were  two 
versions  of  what  Mr.  Dulles  said— one  for 
European  consumption  and  one,  perbape,  to 
satisfy  members  of  the  get-tough  school  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  coimtry  at  large. 

The  problem  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
new  administration — and  of  responsible 
leaders  of  the  American  press.  Doubtless 
there  wlU  be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 
various  officials  to  use  the  press  tc  exaggerate 
for  political  purpoees  or  to  create  impres- 
sions of  one  sort  or  another,  especlaUy  now 
that  psychological  warfare  Is  the  vogue.  TTie 
press  will  have  to  be  on  guard  against  a 
weapon  that  could  easily  debase  it,  and  the 
administration  ought  to  be  on  notice  that  it 
is  a  weapon  which  as  likely  as  not  could  have 
a  boomerang  effect. 

Background  briefings  to  enable  reporters 
better  to  understand  piroblems  are  useful 
in  their  place — but  only  if  tbe  oOclals  who 
bold  them  are  candid  and  honest.  If  public 
men  wish  to  wage  psychological  campaigns 
through  statements  or  broadcasts  f<v  which 
they  asstime  full  responsibility,  that  is  their 
privUege.  The  press  will  report  fairly  what 
they  say.  But  if  they  attempt  to  use  the 
press,  ai^onymously,  to  create  false  impres- 
sions, tliey  will  only  bring  on  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence ifx  their  own  positions. 
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AmendmeBt  of  Civ9  Aeroaantics  Act 

EiSTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 

H^N.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or   NZW   TCttK 

IN  THB  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  previously  introduced  House  bill 
2108.  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  so  that  airlines  and  pilots 
would  no  longer  be  immime  from  crim- 
inal prosecution  for  their  willfUl  and  cul- 
pably negligent  acts. 

In  addition,  the  removal  of  this  doak 
of  immunity  could  pave  the  road  for 


better  enforcement  of  the  puUic  nui- 
sance laws  of  the  local  government. 

I  know  first  hand  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  my  district  and  Queens 
County  in  general  Harassed  by  the 
noise  of  low-flying  planes  my  constitu- 
ents live  in  constant  fear  of  occurrences 
such  as  the  April  1952  Jamaica  airplane 
tragedy. 

It  is  an  ever-present  real  fear  of  a  real 
danger,  and  now  is  the  time  to  take  pre- 
cautionary and  corrective  measures. 

I  see  no  valid  reason  why  a  motorist 
should  be  held  criminally  accountable 
for  his  actions,  and  airlines  and  pilots  be 
given  immunity  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  theirs. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter  because 
the  safety  and  health  of  our  people 
transcends  party  lines.  Nor  can  it  be 
considered  special  legislation  favoriiig 
one  particular  group,  because  through- 
out oiu:  land  the  identical  problem  exists 
in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  airports. 

In  May  1952  the  President's  Airport 
Commission  reported:  "In  the  final  an- 
alysis the  direct  sources  of  hazard  to 
people  on  the  ground  are  the  airplane 
and  the  crew  who  fly  it.  If  one  or  the 
other  fails,  a  crash  may  result.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  that  makes  the  ma- 
chine more  reliable,  or  the  crew  less  sub- 
ject to  failures  contributes  to  the  safety 
of  people  on  the  groimd." 

I  therefore  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  take  an 
active  part  in  enacting  this  extremely 
important  legislation,  or  any  similar  leg- 
islation which  may  come  before  you. 


BoUy  Seeks  a  Vktia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      i 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaacMusMiiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Boston  Post 
of  February  13,  1953,  entitled  "Bully 
Seeks  a  Victim."  As  the  editorial  well 
says.  Planting  of  bombs  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  order  to  manufacture  an  excuse 
to  make  a  great  issue  is  irat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Bttllt 


A  VXcmc 


The  Russian  breaking  of  relations  with 
Israel  is  the  old  story  of  a  bully  looking  for 
a  victim.  The  bombing  of  tbe  Soviet  lega- 
tion in  Tel  Aviv  was  regrettable,  of  course, 
and  suitable  apologies  were  made  by  Israel 
olBcials  immediately.  But  Russia  was  look- 
ing for  an  excuse,  and  no  amount  of  cor- 
rective action  by  Israel  would  have  been  ot 
any  avaU. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  hasnt  been  estab- 
lished tliat  the  bombing  was  done  by  Is- 
raelis. Planting  of  bombs  by  the  Russians 
in  order  to  manufacture  an  excuse  to  make 
a  great  issue  is  not  beyond  the  boimds  of 
possibUity. 

That  Is  the  old  Hitler  technique,  which 
was  demcmstrated  In  the  burning  of  tbe 
Reichstag  in  Berlin. 


t 


\'i 
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»ut  •v«B  tr  tt  ia  esUbUdMd  that  lanaHs 
were  r—pnnir11>le  for  tbe  bombing,  there  Is  ao 
•Ttdeaee  that  the  laraell  Oorenimeiit  had 
aay  part  in  It.  and  1%.  la  patently  abeiud  to 
obarga  that  the  Israeli  Oovemment  would 
deliberately  Jeopardize  It*  poaltloa  tj  mch 
an  act. 

The  tcrrortetle  campaign  of  the  Oom- 
munMa.  whl^  has  been  revealed  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  appears  now  to  be  dl- 
reetad  toward  the  Hlddle  Oast  and.  of  course, 
the  real  reason  far  the  Sovteta  ptdrtng  a  fight 
could  be  Um;  gi>ant  oU  fields  of  that  area. 

Plainly,  a  faction  In  high  party  counplla 
has  been  defeated,  and  a  new  purge  Is  on 
wtthln  the  Soriet  XTnton  Itself. 

Another  poaslbiUty  Is  the  effort  of  Russia 
to  t4ira  attention  away  from  the  Korean 
situation.  It  therefore  could  be  an  actkin  in 
response  to  the  change  in  Korea  which  now 
finds  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions talcing  the  Initiative  and  robbing  Rus- 
sia of  its  choice  of  action  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  plain  now  that  the  Oommunist 
methods  are  little  different  fnm  those  used 
by  Hitler.  CopiTnjmtsm  Is  being  revealed  for 
all  to  aea  as  anti-Oemlttcr  a  fact  which  many 
people  sought  to  ignore  hut  which  now  is 
Ineaoapahle. 

Whatever  the  details  of  the  bombing. 
Whether  It  was  dons  by  Israelis  cr  by  the 
Russians  themselves,  the  pattern  Is  clear. 
The  Soviets  have  been  making  accusations 
and  carrying  out  punishments  for  Jewish 
doctors  and  othan  in  Moscow  and  in  satel- 
lite nations. 

The  whole  world  has  doubted  tha  leglti- 
Jftacy  ol  tfas  charges,  and  It  was  neoesaary 
lor  the  Soviet  leaders.  U  they  have  any  re- 
gard at  all  for  world  opinion,  to  find  some 
Jnstlfluatlon  for  their  campaign. 

The  bonbtng  was  a  good  chance,  they  ob- 
tloaaly  raasoned.  to  make  an  attempt  to 
Justify  their  actions  against  Jews,  and  they 
■elaed  upon  it  with  great  haste.  But  It  ts 
not  likely  that  anyone  will  be  fooled  by  the 
Soviets. 


•a  a  whole  uatntalned  even  In  the  last  elec- 


LiMda  Dajr  AMmt  •(  Hm.  Paul  W. 
SWer 


EXTENSION  OP  RBIiCARKS 

or 

HOli  WILL  E.  NEAL 


IN  IHI  H0C8B  OF  REPRXSZIITATIVBa 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  19S3 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteixl  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
Include  a  speech  delivered  bf  Hon.  Paxti. 
W.  EsATis.  of  Michigan,  at  Huntington. 
W.  Va..  on  the  occasion  of  the  Littcoln 
Day  dinner.  Thursday.  February  12. 1953. 
This  speech  was  of  especial  interest  be- 
cause of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  it 
treats  existing  social  and  economic  coa- 
ditious. 

The  speech  toiktwa: 

III.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Neal,  other  dlotln- 
■gulshed  guests.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  U  la  a 
genuine  pleasure,  personally,  to  Join  vrlth 
say  feUow  AmerlcMU  and  fallow  Republicans 
of  Himtington  and  the  Poiirth  Congreeslonal 
District  of  West  Virginia  in  this  observance 
of  the  144th  uilveaary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
JuuD  Lincoln. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  gath> 
«rlBg,  Jnst  as  you  have  reason  to  be  tre- 
mendously proud  of  what  you  did  to  this 
congreaslonal  dtstrtct  last  November  4.  Tou 
not  only  went  resoundingly  Republican  In 
this  county  and  district,  but  you  registered 
your  dissent  from  the  habit  which  the  State 


Disseat  Is  the  prerogative  of  free  men— 
and  ITaat  Virginians  ars  free  man.  I  am 
well  awatv  that  their  habit  of  independence 
and  dissent  was  responsible  for  Wast  Virginia 
being  the  only  State  to  secede  into  the  Union. 
X  congratulate  you  on  the  approach  of  West 
Virginia's  VOth  btarthday  anniversary  next 
June  20.  I  am  reminded  that  Prealdent  Lin- 
coln, with  that  saving  touch  of  humor  which 
made  bearable  the  burdens  of  his  Presidency. 
resolved  the  Issue  of  statehood  for  West  Vir- 
gLoia  on  the  almple  propoaltlon  that  even 
though  it  might  be  an  act  of  secession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mother  State  of  Virginia, 
"there  is  still  difference  enough  between 
secession  against  the  Constitution  and  seces- 
sion In  favor  of  the  Constitution."  Inci- 
dentally, I  am  willing  to  classify  the  action 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  last  No- 
vember 4  imder  the  beading  of  "Secession  in 
Favor  of  the  Constitution." 

As  Americans,  and  as  Republicans.  w«  are 
meeting  tonight  tmder  far  more  hopefiU  and 
heartening  circumstances  than  have  been 
possible  for  many  a  past  Lincoln  Day. 

For  this  me  can  thank  that  very  substan- 
tial n&ajorlty  of  Americans  who  spoke  last 
November  4.  in  a  fashion  and  with  a  vlgor- 
whlch  oonflrmed  the  Judgment  of  Abraham 
Llneoln  that  "you  cant  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  For  this  happier  climate 
In  which  we  meet  tonight  we  can  also  thaiA 
th«  new  national  leadership,  leadetahlp 
which  is  giving  inereaaing  evidence  of  Its 
awareneaa  that  it  has  a  mandate  for  a  real 
changa. 

Just  10  days  ago  a  Republican  Praaident 
addieaaeid  a  Bepublican-controUed  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  As  I  Itetaned.  I 
was  struck  by  the  thought  oC  how  long  and 
how  desperately  many  of  the  things  he  was 
saying  had  needed  saying  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  sura  that  Presldant  XUenhowar  saM 
•ama  thlnp  In  hla  address  which  many  older 
amerlcaTts  had  deqiaired  at  ever  again  hear- 
ing from  the  lips  of  a  Chief  Bcecutlve.  I 
know  that  there  are  many  younger  Ameri- 
cans who  never  before  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  such  views  voiced  by  a  President  of 
tha  Ualted  States— such  views  as  "elimina- 
tion of  the  annual  deftcit."  policies  designed 
to  "encourage  tha  Initiative  of  our  eltiaens,** 
"free  and  competitive  prtoes,"  repvidiatlon  of 
secret  agreementa  whl<di  betrayed  friendly 
peoplea  Into  slavery,  and  termination  of  the 
policy  of  protecting  a  nation  which  la  fight- 
ing us. 

Let  me  caT  particular  attention  to  one 
statement  by  President  Eisenhower  which 
cotild  keynote  a  new  and  vastly  healthier 
role  for  government  in  the  field  ol  labor  re- 
lations.   The  President  said: 

"The  determlnatloa  of  labor  policy  must 
be  governed  not  by  the  vagaries  of  political 
expediency  but  by  the  firmest  principles  and 
convictions.  Slanted  partisan  appeals  to 
American  workers,  spoken  as  If  they  were  a 
group  apart,  necessitating  a  special  language 
and  treatment,  are  an  affront  to  the  fullness 
of  their  dignity  as  American  citlzena." 

It  Is  a  long  time  Indeed  since  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  talked  that  way.  It 
is  a  wholesome  relief  and  a  T-elcome  change 
from  the  shameless  demagogery.  the  crude 
and  vicious  ap]>eal  to  class  strife,  and  the  ai- 
tematlng  attitudes  toward  labor  of  fawning 
favoritism  and  snarHng  hostility  which  have 
characterized  the  past  20  years  of  the  so- 
called  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal.  Isnt  the 
first  step  in  industrial  and  labor  statesman- 
ship the  realization  that  neither  the  favor- 
itlam  nor  the  hostility  is  in  order?  Surely 
the  coal-mine  owr.era.  operators,  and  miners 
of  West  Virginia  know  that  their  interest  and 
stake  in  continued  mining  and  marketing  of 
ooal  Is  BQUtual,  ukI  that  progress  for  each  lies 
in  the  pathway  of  cooperation. 


{ 


While  I  have  said  that  we  meet  in  happier 
circumstances  tonight.  I  do  not  speak  In  any 
mood  of  self-congratxilatlon.  The  problems 
are  too  grave  for  that.  The  very  multiplicity 
of  the  problems  Is  staggering.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  man  who  was  reading  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  "from  kiver  to  klver." 
A  friend  aakad  him  bow  ha  llkad  tt.  The 
answer  was :  "Fine.  It's  a  mighty  interesting 
book.  The  only  trouble  la.  it  changes  the 
subject  BO  often."  So  r-lth  any  attempt 
even  to  list  the  manifold  problems  of  over- 
grown hli'  govammant.  There  are  ao  many 
different  subjects. 

Tonight  I  want  to  spaak  of  Just  three 
major  taaks  which  face  and  challenge  the 
Republican  leaderahip.  How  well  we  accom- 
plish these  three  tasks  will  determine  how 
much  of  a  victory  the  American  people  won 
last  November  4.  It  wUI  also  determine  tha 
crucial  question  of  whether  RepubUcans  win 
the  all-Important  1«54  congreaslonal  elec- 
tions. 

These  three  problems  art  not  eaaentiany 
new.  Whatever  varlatlona  and  complexities 
these  problems  may  preaant  today  they  are, 
in  basic  theme.  Identical  with  the  tasks  and 
objectives  which  Abraham  Lincoln  faced  BO 
to  100  years  ago. 

Tou  know  there  Is  only  one  recorded  in* 
stance  in  which  Lincoln  visited  my  own 
Stato  of  Michigan.  That  was  during  ttie 
first  BepxiMlcan  presidential  campaign.  In 
1356.  And  lie  spoks  in  Kalamaaoo.  now  one 
of  the  two  principal  cities  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Incidentally,  I  think  that  occasion  markttl 
the  real  origin  of  the  Oallup  poll  and  of  au 
the  other  tribe  of  political  pollsters.  You 
see.  Lincoln  was  one  of  several  miiialfiiii  at 
a  Young  Republican  rally  in  Kalamaaoo  la 
support  of  Presidential  Nominee  John  C. 
Fremont.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  Democratlo 
vice  presidential  nominee.  John  C.  Brecken- 
rklge,  spoke  at  a  Democratic  rally  in  favor 
of  Jaunes  Buchanan.  There  war*  hotly  eon- 
toeted  dalms  as  to  which  rally  drew  the  moat 
attendanoe.  An  Ingenious  correspondent 
tar  a  Grand  Saplds  paper  took  the  sclentlfio 
approach,  however.  He  reported  that  tha 
railroad  tickets  aoid  and  fares  collected  tor 
the  RepuMtean  rally  totaled  1,221;  for  tha 
Democratic  rally.  2,182.  and  on  the  strength 
of  those  statistics  he  predicted  that  Bu^ua- 
an  would  defeat  Fremont.  Which  he  did-» 
and  that  gave  this  original  pollster  a  better 
record  than  even  Dr.  Oallup  ever  enjoyed. 

Well.  In  his  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  speech, 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the  finest  and  briefest 
definition  of  the  American  conception  of 
freedom  of  opportunity  that  I  think  I  hava 
ever  read.  Lincoln  said  that  under  tha 
American  system  of  free  labor,  "The  man 
who  labored  for  another  last  year,  this  year 
labors  for  himself,  and  next  year  he  will 
hire  others  to  labor  for  him."  Because  of 
this,  Lincoln  added.  "There  Is  no  such  class 
as  laborers — men  [who J  are  always  to  remain 
laborers." 

This.  then,  la  a  major  task  which  tha 
Republican  leadership  faces  today — to  re- 
store and  enhance  the  system  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  whereby  man  who  last  year 
labored  for  another,  may  this  year  labor  for 
themselves,  and  next  year  hire  others  to 
labor  for  them. 

It  means  a  powerful  challenge  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  planned  aoclety— for  a  planned 
society  involves  planners,  and  neither  plans 
nor  planners  are  of  avaU  unless  the  plans 
can  be  enforced,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  enforced  planning  is  state  control, 
socialism,  and  the  police  state. 

It  means  a  reduction  of  big  govemmsBt,  a 
reduction  of  the  costs  of  government,  a  re- 
duction of  taxes — for  big  government  and  Its 
oasts  and  tax  burdens  present  one  ot  the 
most  ominous  forms  of  socialism.  They 
weaken  and  destroy  the  private  initiative 
which,  especially   through  the  medium  of 


small  businesses,  enable  men  wha  last  year 

worked  for  another,  to  this  year  work  for 
themselves  and  next  year  hire  otbara  to  wora 
for  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  Amerlean  people  will  ever 
fully  understand  tha  extent  to  which  this 
basic  principle  that  Lincoln  recognised  as 
distinctively  American  has  been  under  fire 
of  the  Soclalistists  and  tha  governmental 
planners.  The  principal  reason  universal 
military  training  was  defeated  in  the  last 
Congress  was  because  I  was  able  to  docu- 
ment chargea  that  thla  schema  Involved 
plans  under  which  youth  would  be  drafted 
not  merely  for  military  training  but  for  non- 
military  service.  I  was  able  to  establish  that 
the  over-all  program  Involved  giving  tha 
Government  the  right  to  select  vocations  for 
young  men— or  yo\ing  men  for  vocations — 
whichever  way  you  prefer  it.  It  involved 
plans  to  draft  women.  It  Involved  Govern- 
ment scholarshipa  for  university  students. 
Oovemment  health  service  for  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans, even  Oovemment  nurseries.  It  was 
Oovemment  planning  and  controls  run  com- 
pletely riot — and  that's  why  it  was  beaten. 

There  is  something  tremendously  refresh- 
ing and  exhilarating  in  the  n^re  fact  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  voices  concern 
over  "the  encouragement  of  competitive  en- 
terprise and  individual  initiative."  That  is 
a  rediscovery  of  the  basic  American  principle 
that  no  nK>nopoly  of  management,  owner- 
ship, labor,  or  government  can  be  tolerated 
which  destroys  those  creative  foroaa. 

The  first  task  and  opportunity  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  is  to  recover  and  rees- 
tablish the  freedom  of  opportunity  whereby, 
in  Lincoln's  words,  "a  man  who  yesterday 
labored  for  another  may  today  labor  for  him- 
self atul  tomorrow  hlr*  othara  to  labor 
for  him." 

I  turn  now  to  another  problam  *tvi  ommr- 
tunlty  facing  RepubUcaxu  today. 

It  was  long  the  proud  claim  of  Amarloana 
that  we  have  in  the  United  Sutas  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  a  govamment  of 
men.  Much  that  has  happened  in  thla  coun- 
try, particxUarly  in  the  Federal  Oovemment 
over  the  paat  20  yaara,  has  unfortunately 
been  a  contradiction  of  that  «'i»tm 

A  major  task  of  Republican  leaderahip  In 
all  branchea  of  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  ia 
to  reestablish  this  basic  principle  of  govern- 
ment of  laws  rather  than  of  men.  I  beUsva 
a  major  step  In  that  direction  was  taken 
when  Secretary  Wilson  and  his  associates  in 
the  Defense  Department,  together  with  the 
President  and  the  Congraaa,  all  adhered  to 
the  requirement  of  the  law  with  reapect  to 
stockholdings. 

The  most  significant  fact  la  that  Congress 
entertained  no  propoaal  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  this  case.  It  thereby  established  the 
principle  of  government  by  law — in  this  case 
a  law  enacted  90  years  ago  to  combat  war- 
contract  graft  during  the  ClvU  War,  and  re- 
enacted  as  recently  as  1947. 

Of  course,  the  law  involved  a  flni|n<»ifti  uc- 
rtflce  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  associates 
are  concerned.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
were  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice  In  order 
to  serve  the  country.  I  believe  the  law  is 
based  on  a  sound  principle — Rnd  I  voted  for 
k.  And  BO  far  as  the  sacrifice  Is  concerned, 
let  me  remind  you  that  other  laws  impose 
heavy  sacrlflcea  upon  many  Americans  and 
leave  them  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Draft 
laws,  for  example.  Intermpt  n  man's  career, 
olarupt  his  family  life,  and  even  require  the 
sacrifice  of  life  Itself. 

Contrast  the  administration's  compliance 
with  this  law  with  two  striking  examples  of 
the  government  of  men.  Remember,  if  you 
please,  that  it  was  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt who  wrote  a  House  committee  chair- 
n^  In  1936  regarding  pending  legislation: 

I  hope  that  your  committee  wUl  not  per- 
mit doubts  as  to  the  constltutlonaUty.  how- 
ever reasonable,  to  block  tha  suggaatad  leg- 
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fn  other  words,  a  Prealdent  sworn  to  "pre- 
*"^*'  PW'tect  and  defend  the  Constitution  " 
wa*  pr^oalng  to  Members  of  Congress  (who 
nad  taken  the  same  solemn  oath)  that  they 
act  without  regard  to  the  Constitution.  He 
was,  In  a  word,  demanding  government  of 
men  rather  than  lawa. 

Here  Is'. another  example:  The  Unification 
Act  which  created  the  Departnaent  of  De- 
fens*  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  be  a  ctvUlan  and  that  anyone 
who  had  lerved  in  the  Armed  Forces  within 
the  pas^  10  years  could  not  be  appointed  to 
that  ofllce.  In  September,  1950,  Mr.  Tnmian 
decided  h#  wanted  to  appoint  General  Mar- 
shall Secretary  of  Defense,  regardless  of  the 
law.  A  Democratic-controlled  Congreaa 
obligingly  adopted  a  bill  making  an  excep- 
tion in  Oeneral  Marshalls  case.  I  voted 
against  that  bill  because  I  regarded  it  as 
Involving  government  of  men  rather  than  of 
laws.  Incidentally,  that  New  Deal  Trojan 
horse.  Senator  Watnx  Moasx  of  Oregon, 
who  opposed  Mr.  Wilson's  appointAent  even 
despite  his  compliance  with  the  law.  voted  In 
1950  to  change  the  law  in  favor  of  Oeneral 
Marshall. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  In 
Springfield,  niinoU: 

"I*t  ev*ry  American,  every  lover  of  lib- 
erty, every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate.  In  the  least  particular,  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
vtolatlon  by  others.  Let  every  man  re- 
member that  to  violate  the  law  Is  to  trampla 
on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  the 
charter  of  hia  own  and  his  children's  lib- 
erty." 

And  Lincoln  added  something  which  X 
think  Is  particularly  appropriate  today  when 
any  question  as  to  what  is  taught  in  tha 
schools  Is  denounced  as  wltchhuntlng.  Lin- 
coln said: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  lawa  *  *  *  be 
taught  In  the  schools.  In  aemlnarlea,  and  In 
eoUegea;  Ic*  It  be  written  In  primara.  apelUng 
books,  and  In  almanacs;  let  It  b*  praaohad 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  Justice." 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  had  a  decided 
Interest  in  a  subversive  trend  in  education 
which  promotes  collectivism  at  home  and 
world  govatnmant  in  foreign  policy.  I  have 
documented  that  trend — and  my  documen- 
tation has  never  baen  refuted. 

It  behooves  every  American  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  their  schools  and  ooUegaa. 
It  Is  In  order  for  eltiaens  to  know  whether. 
In  the  constant  prating  about  democracy, 
there  is  any  Information  given  the  future 
cltlaen  to  the  effect  that  this  Is  a  republic  of 
delegated  and  limited  powers,  that  it  Is  de- 
signed to  be  a  government  of  law,  rather 
than  of  m«n,  and  that  the  gravest  concern 
of  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  of  the  Natlcn  was 
to  protect  the  cltisen  from  government 
Itself. 

It  is  Imjtortuit  to  know  whether,  tn  the 
current  obsession  with  U.  N.  and  UNSSCO. 
the  schooU  point  out  any  of  the  very  grave 
threats  to  American  sovereignty  and  to  the 
freedom  of  American  citizens  implicit  In  law 
by  treaty.  No  one  can  read  the  appalling 
minority  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
in  the  Steel  ease  without  realising  how 
ominous  that  threat  Is.  Are  any  of  the  edu- 
cators who  are  so  concerned  about  academic 
freedom  gmntlng  any  academic  freedom  to 
that  side  of  the  pictvu-e? 

Remember  that  freedom  of  speech  Includes 
the  freedom  to  Inquire,  to  challenge,  to  ex- 
pose. The  Individual  who  comes  into  your 
community  with  known  front  or  fellow- 
traveler  afiUlatlons  has  no  vested  right  to 
Immunity  from  Inquiry,  exposure,  and  chal- 
lenge. 

Lincoln  was  fervently  devoted  to  liberty 
tmder  law.  Republicans  today  face  the  task 
of  recapturing  and  taUndllng  that  fervor. 
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by   precept  and  by  example.     It  la   baalc 
Americanism. 

And  now  a  final  point. 

In  the  magnificent  closing  Unas  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  Addrees.  President  Lincoln 
listed  as  one  of  his  purposes — 

"With  firmneee  in  the  right  as  Ood  glvea 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  •  •  •  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Juat 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  ^^ntf  with 
all  nations." 

Uppermost  in  all  of  our  thoughte  tonight 
Is  the  problem  of  ending  the  Korean  war  and 
its  toll  of  American  killed  and  wounded. 
After  more  than  2  yeiua  of  the  Truman- 
Acheson-Marshall  policy  of  appeasement, 
vacillation,  policy  vacuum,  and  publicly  ad- 
vertised official  fears,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
quaUty  and  poUcy  most  desperately  needed 
Is  "flrmneaa  in  the  right." 

Prealdent  Eisenhower's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  subsequent  developments,  en- 
courage the  belief  that  our  Oovemment  la 
now  operating  under  such  a  policy  of  firm- 
ness in  the  right.  His  statements  regarding 
the  Korean  situation,  and  particularly  his 
freeing  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  on 
Formosa  from  the  amazing  (if  not  treason-^ 
able)  UiUted  States  Navy  restrictions  Im* 
posed  by  the  Truman-Acheson  regime,  haa 
perked  up  (^Dcial  Washington.  It  haa 
inevitably  led  to  discussion  and  expecta- 
tion— possibly  premature — erf  even  more  pqa* 
Itlve  steps  including,  perhapa,  an  embargo  of 
Red  China. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  caiain.  If  there  ia 
enthusiastic  expectation  in  Washington  and 
among  the  American  people,  there  undoubt- 
edly is  apprehensive  concern  and  misgiving 
in  Red  cailna  and  Soviet  Rusaia.  lliat  la  all 
to  the  good.  It's  time  the  other  side  was 
doing  a  little  more  of  the  wondering  %n<l 
worrying.  And  it  Is  inexpressibly  gratifying 
to  have  an  end  to  previoua  hand-wringing, 
do-nothing  policy  which  prompted  and 
followed  the  tragic  firing  of  Oenaral  ICao* 
Arthur. 

Laat  weak  I  attended  a  lunobeoo  glvan  by 
a  few  Oongrassman  in  honor  of  a  raoently 
retired  mambar  of  Mr.  Truman's  Cabinet 
This  distinguished  former  <Aclal  told  vm 
that  ha  had  been  trying  to  convince  tha  ad- 
ministration for  more  than  a  year  that  a 
blockade  of  Red  China  was  the  only  way  to 
settle  the  war  in  Korea.  As  the  reoord 
shows,  his  efforts  were  to  no  avail. 

Now  that  he  Is  out  of  ofllce  this  former 
Cabinet  member  disclosed  his  feeling  and 
effort  on  this  score.  I  dont  know  how  a 
man  in  his  position  could  have  remained 
silent  In  view  of  his  strong  feelings  on  the 
matter  and  with  American  men  continuing 
to  die  In  a  no-decislon  war.  But  of  cotwse 
the  Truman-Acheson  gag  was  powerful  and 
complete.  What  happened  to  Admiral  Den- 
f eld.  General  MacArthur,  and  Oeneral  Wede- 
meyer,  would  have  happened  to  anyone  Irho 
dared  speak  his  convictions. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  that  top  military 
leaders  are  beginning  to  speak  their  honest 
convictions  now  that  they  dare  to.  Oeneral 
Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  has  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  he  believes  ships  carrying 
contraband  of  war  to  Red  China  could  be 
stopped  under  a  Chinese  Nationalist  or  Amer> 
lean  blockade  vrlthout  enlarging  the  war. 
He  now  Indicates  his  belief  that  this  can  be 
a  helpful  factor  in  forcing  a  decision  In 
Korea.  Yet  only  a  short  time  before  when 
he  appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee,  General  Bradley  was  asked  how 
he  believed  the  Korean  war  could  be  settled. 
He  answered:  "I  dont  know."  That  was 
while  Mr.  Truman  and  IiCr.  Acheson  were 
still  In  ofllce.    The  gag  was  still  on. 

I  note  that  General  Van  Fleet  also  has  now 
spoken  out.  He  has  publicly  stated  that  the 
Allies  lost  two  chances  to  win  the  war  la 
Korea — ^both  since  the  removal  of  Oanaval 
MacArthur.     Ha   chargaa  that  U.  M.  aaA 
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9idted  States  dadslaac  rMtnUiied  tam  from 
action  he  Is  eonfldent  would  hav«  brought 
victory.  What  a  terrtlAe  Indictment  of  the 
Truman-Acbeson  iMtdenOtlp.  What  a  t«r- 
rtble  prtoe  to  pay  for  lack  at  nrmneaa  In  th« 
right. 

SUU  aaotiier  American  general  haa  spcAen. 
Lt.  Gen.  B.  11.  Almond,  retired  eonunandeir 
of  the  10th  Army  Corps  In  Korea,  conflrmn 
the  impression  held  by  most  Americans,  that 
the  truce  talks  merely  gave  the  Reds  a  r*- 
prleve.  General  Almond,  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view, made  this  statement:  "To  harangue  and 
delay  and  allow  your  opponent  to  become 
stronger  so  that  he  can  fight  you  harder  later 
Is  unpardonable,  In  my  humble  opinion  as  • 
soldier." 

We  know,  of  a  certainty,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  thought  so  too.  In 
February  1865,  Lincoln  met  a  southern  truoe 
#elegation  to  dlsciiss  the  pos8lt>lllty  of  peace. 
Before  he  went  to  that  conference  he  Issued 
this  order  to  General  Grant:  "Let  nothing 
wMch  is  transpiring  change,  hinder,  or  delay 
your  military  movements  or  plans."  In 
other  words,  he  wouldn't  permit  truoe  talks 
to  become  an  opportunity  for  an  enemy 
build-up.  Uncola's  truce  talks  lasted  4 
boors.  Because  of  his  firmness  in  the  right, 
hit  insistence  that  the  Issues  of  slavery  and 
mrtoratlon  of  the  Union  could  not  be  com- 
promised, both  sides  agreed  peace  was  not 
7«i  possible.  Peace  came,  through  victory, 
t  ukouths  later. 

The  new-found  freedom  of  ovir  top  mili- 
tary lodsfs  to  spsak  their  oonvlctions  will 
— m>  President  Bsenhower  honest  and 
forthrlgM  counsel  from  those  quallOsd  to 
give  it.    For  this  we  may  be  grateful. 

l^Mse  whom  I  have  talked  with  la  Wsah- 
tngton,  In  a  position  to  know,  ofler  a  further 
word  of  eueuuragement  regarding  the  Korean 
rttuathm.  Tliey  brieve  CSilang  Kal-flhek's 
sfforts,  when  laonehed  against  the  Chinese 
mainland,  will  stlmtilate  widespread  guer- 
fRta  activity  in  support  of  the  Nationalists 
and  against  the  Communists.  They  cite 
the  terrible  toll  of  Communist  liquidations 
in  China — and  the  terrible  hatred  It  haa 
stirred.  One  informant  mentioned  a  ease  of 
5.000  Chinese  teachers  who  were  put  to  death 
because  they  refused  to  parrot  the  Oom- 
innntst  line  In  their  classrooms. 

Because  of  the  new  threat  of  nationalist 
activity,  plus  guerrilla  warfare  made  possible 
as  arms  are  supplied,  the  release  of  Chiang's 
forces  promises  to  ease  pressure  on  American 
forces  In  Korea.  Again,  it's  the  other  folks 
irho  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  wondering 
knd  worrying  for  a  change.   All  that  la  to  the 

£OOd. 

And  that  they  are  worrying  Is  evidenced  by 
the  propaganda  Une  now  being  used  by  the 
Beds,  l^ey  are  warning  of  hardships  that 
will  be  visited  upon  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong.  Malaya,  and  other  far  eastern  coim- 
trles  by  any  blockade  of  our  enemies.  Such 
propaganda  should  be  Ignored. 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  It.  but 
I  know  our  leaders  believe  a  blockade  and 
action  by  Chiang's  troops  will  end  the  Korean 
war.  I  believe  that  even  thoxigh  other  coun- 
tries are  hurt,  and  they  will  be  hurt,  the 
Arst  duty  of  we  Americans  Is  to  think  of  ovir 
soldiers  in  Korea  for  a  change  and  end  that 
oonflict.  Patchwork  of  other  nations  can 
be  accomplished  later  azvd  at  much  less  cost. 

After  all.  Hong  Kong  has  asked  for  It.  Our 
leaders  say  that  80  percent  of  goods,  mostly 
irpatj>ri*u  of  war.  shipped  through  Hong 
Kong  has  found  its  way  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Bed  army  and  has  been  to  a  large  meas- 
ure M^xmsible  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Overoptlmlsm  regarding  the  Korean  slt- 
uaUon  should  be  avoided,  of  course.  BvU  a 
atart  htm  been  made — the  most  Important 
atart  of  breaking  what  President  Eisenhower 
•o  aptly  caUed  the  posture  of  paralyzed 
tension. 


Today,  as  In  Lincoln's  day,  the  only  aoond 
hope  for  a  "Jmt  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  an  nations"  depentts 
upon  "firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  rtght." 


Veterans'  Problems  in  WBssissvin 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MZSSISSIFFX 

nv  THB  HOUSK  OP  BKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  sub- 
mitting «  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  de- 
partment servlee  officers.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  in  regard  to  current  TOt- 
erans  problems  in  Mississippi. 

This  brief  summation  of  problems  de- 
manding immediate  attention  Is  appli- 
cable not  only  to  Mississippi  but  to  every 
other  agricultural  area  in  our  country. 
I  am  submitting  copies  of  this  statement 
to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
placing  it  in  the  CoircitBsiORAL  Rcomio 
for  the  information  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 


iTuar  9.  1963. 
Clammmc*  V.  ICrrcHBXx. 
ComwutHder,  Department  of  Mitsiasipft, 

Veterant  of  Foreign  Wars, 

Philadelphia.  Mies. 

EB*a  CoMMamtaa  UrrcHzu.:  It  is  the  opin- 
taa  ot  your  <t^>artznent  service  officers  that 
most  veteran  problems  In  Mississippi  are  tied 
to  the  fact  that  Mississippi  la  an  agricul- 
tural SUte. 

From  a  review  of  the  casualty  lists  it  will 
be  seen  that  uKist  of  the  men  listed  as  killed 
or  wounded  in  Korea,  axKl  whose  home  ad- 
dresses are  given  aa  Mlsaisslppi.  are  from  tha 
farm. 

The  farm-training  program  In  the  Korean 
ei  bill  (Public  Law  660,  82d  Gong.)  Is  not 
as  good  as  the  on-farm  training  glvea  to 
World  War  II  veterans. 

llie  service  departments  (Army  and  Navy) 
are  not  supplying  the  man  with  dental  work 
and  prosth^e  i^tpllanoes  In  acoordanoe  with 
their  responsibUltles,  liut  are  telling  the  men 
to  go  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  after 
discbarge  to  get  dental  repcdrs,  eye  glasses. 
ata  Many  of  these  farm  boys  follow  the 
Army  and  Navy  inatructlons  only  to  find 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  appropri- 
ations have  been  reduced  to  the  point  where 
no  help  can  be  given. 

For  Instance,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  Mississippi  asked  for  $80,000  for  use  in 
giving  dental  treatment  to  Korean  and  other 
veterans  during  the  last  quarter  of  1063,  but 
due  to  the  reduced  VA  appropriation  it  got 
only  $9,000.  Maay  man  whose  teeth  were 
injured  from  Jaw  wouBids  la  Korea  undoubt- 
edly will  have  to  pay  for  their  own  dental 
work,  especially  if  the  condition  is  emergent. 

Then  we  have  the  probleax  of  the  World 
War  I  veteran  with  a  farax  background  and 
limited  education.  He  usually  has  no  Social 
Security  coverage.  He  is  further  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  when  toe  eaters  a 
VA  hospital  for  treatment  of  a  disability, 
it  la  vary  rarely  tlkat  he  Is  examined  for  aU 
his  disabilities  dxiring  that  period  of  treat- 
ment. Bven  obvioys  dlsahllltlas  such  as 
missing  Angers  of  one  or  both  hands  are  left 
off  the  final  diagnoses. 


Ttoa  wtstan  than  has  to  start  an  over 
•gain  tn  proving  bte  entitlement  to  the  total 
and  permanent  nosiaervlce  pension,  and 
sometimes  when  the  veteran  fumlafaes  ez- 
eaptlonally  good  naadlcal  reports  soon  after 
he  wss  treated  In  a  VA  hospital,  the  rating 
boards  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
fuse him  an  outpatient  caamlnatlon  for 
rating  purposes — Just  because  the  hospital 
mlssfwl  obvious  disabilities  which  are  found 
a  or  S  weeks  later  by  the  veteran's  private 
physician. 

The  denial  of  the  nonservlce  pension  Is 
usually  followed  by  an  attempt  by  the  World 
War  I  veteran  to  be  readmitted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  treatment  which  he  is  manifestly 
unable  to  pay  for  on  the  outside.  It  Is  only 
In  rare  Instsnres  that  he  is  readmitted,  so  ha 
Is  caught  on  a  merry-go-round  of  mischance. 
He  cannot  get  the  nonservlce  pension,  and 
he  cannot  pay  his  hooae  doctor  to  treat  him. 

Since  only  about  1  of  every  9  veterans  Is 
ever  able  to  prove  service  connection  (even 
though  about  half  of  them  are  morally  en- 
titled, especially  if  they  were  combat  vet- 
erans) ,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  combinatioa 
of  restricted  VA  hospital  funds  and  the  vet- 
eran's farm  and  advicatlonal  bcicltground 
work  a  hardship  on  some  of  the  most  worthy 
veterans.  If  experience  in  the  past  is  any 
guide,  the  Korean  veterans  In  the  fvtvre  wlU 
be  even  more  discriminated  against.  They 
come  principally  from  the  rural  areaa. 

As  more  and  more  VA  hospital  beds  are 
being  discontinued  due  to  redxictlons  in  tha 
budget  for  that  agency,  the  problem  be- 
comes more  and  more  acute,  with  hundreds 
of  Korean  veterans  being  discharged  with 
grievous  wounds.  Some  of  the  most  exten- 
sively wounded  men  in  the  history  of  tha 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  resulting 
from  the  Korean  action.  This  partly  beeaosa 
some  of  the  men  are  being  returned  to  com- 
bat duty  after  being  wounded  3  and  8  times, 
and  partly  because  modem  methods  are 
causing  many  men  to  live  who.  In  former 
wars,  would  have  been  fatalities. 

n  the  United  States  appreciates  the  sacri- 
fice of  these  men  (who  will  never  again  live 
normally  as  other  young  men  of  their  gen- 
eration), then  certainly  the  Government 
will  not  economise  at  their  expense.  They 
need  to  be  returned  to  hospitals  at  r«cular 
intervals. 

The  Government  also  should  remember  the 
comrades  of  these  wounded  boys  who  picked 
them  up  and  brought  them  down  the  rocky 
hillsides  of  Korea  and  then  returned  to  their 
bunkers  to  fight  off  the  enemy.  Many  of 
these  men  fought  on  in  spite  of  minor 
wounds,  sickness,  and  exhaustion,  but  wUl 
never  be  able  to  prove  service  connection  for 
their  weakened  condition  after  discharge. 

These  are  the  "men  who  won  the  war,"  and 
they  have  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
those  who  were  too  badly  wounded  to  ever 
return  to  combat.  To  deny  these  men  free 
hospitalization  at  the  hands  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration  would  be  to  deny  them  tha 
only  reward  they  will  ever  seek  for  hard  serv- 
ice in  World  War  n  and  Korea.  Many  of 
them  are  reservists,  and  are  In  an  age  group 
which  makes  training  under  the  Korean  OX 
bill  out  of  the  question. 

The  proper  care  of  oiu-  country's  defenders 
Is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cost  of  war,  and  we 
hope  that  the  present  natir^nai  administra- 
tion will  regard  it  as  such. 

Assuring  you  that  the  foregoing  summary 
of  facts  with  regard  to  the  most  urgent  vet- 
araa  problems  in  our  State  is  the  true  picture 
from  our  everyday  personal  experience,  la 
dealing  with  tham  from  all  areas  of  Missis- 
alppi.  and  hoping  that  you  shall  be  able  to 
Jeave  these  thoughts  with  our  M*— '"TT* 
dalegsftion.  we  remain. 

ToMn  la  oomradeslilp, 

T.  K.  Staplctow, 
AxJUOM  M.  Jamks. 
Department  Service  Oficsrt. 


Unirersalised  DedaraUM  U  Indepeaj. 
Mce:  America's  New  W«rU  RerolitioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS" 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUBIPHRET 

or  MonraacrrA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne$day,  February  IS,  l9Si 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd,  a  very 
informative  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, Georgetown  University,  and  president 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  This  address  "A  Universalized 
Declaration  of  Independence:  America's 
New  World  Revolution,"  was  delivered 
last  year  at  the  fifth  trlannual  meeting 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  in 
New  York  City.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  1,500  delegates 
frMn  44  States,  representing  approxi- 
mately 1.500,000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  and  origin. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  met 
during  its  opening  day  on  the  annl- 
versary  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  is  symbolic  of  the 
hope  and  faith  we  all  share  that  the 
millions  of  people  now  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  imperialism  will  soon  be  freed. 
The  spirit  of  Independence  remains  firm 
In  the  Ukraine. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  Is  today  the 
home  of  many  thousands  who  are  proud 
of  their  Ukrainian  origin.  They  are 
Americans,  thoroughly  adjusted  to  their 
new  homeland  and  constantly  contribut- 
ing to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  their  deeply 
rooted  democratic  faith  and  striving  for 
the  independence  of  their  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoso, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  genuinely  a  most  symbolic  and 
significant  occasion  for  the  national  meet- 
ing of  the  6th  Congress  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent.  We  have  choeen  to  con- 
vene in  this  refreshing  and  hopeful  at- 
mosphere of  unparalleled  solidarity  over  a 
weelcend  dedicated  to  the  traditional  ob- 
servance of  oxir  Independence  as  a  free  and 
democratic  nation.  For  us  this  is  profoundly 
meaningful  when  so  m^y.  either  through 
direct  experience  or  indirect  imderstandlng. 
know  and  sense  what  it  means  for  a  nation 
to  lose  Its  Independence  and  be  subject  to 
the  tjTannical  domination  of  a  foreign  power. 
It  becomes  doubly  meaningful  when  we 
•oberly  reflect  on  the  mortal  threat  that 
confronts  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
mv  country  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world.  This  Is  why.  with  pas- 
sionate feeling  and  Intellectual  certitude,  we 
assume  as  our  fight  a  universalized  declara- 
tion erf  independence  for  all  nations  every- 
where and  most  of  aU  for  the  long-ignored 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  fight  stands  squarrty  in  the  national 
interest  of  our  oounta-y.  This  is  absohrtely 
and  unqualifiedly  primary  to  all  else.  In  our 
grounded  view  the  hlstorto  struggle  in  Europe 
and  Asia  against  traditional  Russian  Im- 
parialiam  la  a  baalo  aaMi  to  ihs  pri 
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tton  of  American  independence  and  freedom. 
Bo-caXled  world  commimism  is  not  merely 
a  socio-economic  phenomenon,  but  by  far 
more  so  the  barbarous  continuaUon  of  600 
years  of  chauvinist  Russian  Imperialism. 
^e  need  only  scan  the  open  recwd  of 
Soviet  Russian  aggression  since  1917.  Pree 
and  independent  nations  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery  not  by  the  false  promises  of  so- 
caUed  communism,  but  rather  by  the  pres- 
ence, extension,  or  onslaught  of  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  power.  As  President  Truman  declares 
m  the  book  on  Mr.  President,  of  the  "three 
forces  at  work  in  the  wortd  today.  There 
Is  Russian  imperialism— and  It  Isnt  much 
different  from  the  Osarist  Imperialism." 
National  Independence  Is  a  fundamental 
value  of  existence  craved  by  all  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Paclfl<x  nations  whl(^  have  lost  it  under 
the  trampling  heel  of  Rxissian  imperialism 
nations  which  will  never  yield  until  they 
regain  it.  Their  unceasing  struggle  to  regain 
It  is  our  fervent  fight  to  preserve  it.  And 
by  a  universalized  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. America  can  unleash  Its  new  world 
revolution. 

Our  position  in  the  crucial  field  of  Ameri- 
can fo^ign  policy  is  xmlque  in  numerous 
ways.  In  otir  Nation's  interest  we  seek  the 
liberation  and  the  unqualified  self-determi- 
nation of  Ultralne.  which  logically  and  his- 
torically can  only  mean  national  independ- 
ence. Our  position  in  this  respect  deals  with 
the  largest  non-Russian  nation  In  central 
and  eastern  Europe  as  well  as  the  largest 
non-Rosslan  nation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
deals  also  with  a  nation  whose  record  ot 
stubborn  opposition  and  dogged  resistance 
against  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  is  to  this 
day  unsurp>assable.  It  deals  with  a  large 
country  strategically  situated  a«  a  bridge 
between  the  western  non-Russian  nations 
and  those  of  the  East  In  the  wide  periphery 
of  the 'Soviet  Russian  Empire.  In  short.  It 
deals  with  an  area  that  is  most  vital  to 
Americjm  psychological  strategy,  an  area  that 
Is  the  very  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  Empire, 
an  area,  as  Senator  H.  Alzxanosh  SiirrH  re- 
cently put  it,  that  U  "a  potential  key  to  the 
creation  of  an  eastern  European  federation." 
Referring  to  the  disaster  that  Hitler  met  with 
In  this  area,  President  Truman  is  right 
when  he  says  that  "If  he  hadnt  Invaded,  he 
might  have  won  something,  perhaps,  because 
the  Ukrainians  and  the  White  Russians 
wanted  to  Join  Hitlw,  but  he  treated  them 
like  dogs  and  slaves.  He  looked  on  them  as 
an  infnior  people.  And  he  paid  for  that." 
As  the  President  knows,  they  saw  in  Hitler 
the  opportunity  for  liberation  and  Independ- 
ence, despising  what  Hitler  stood  for,  and  to 
put  it  in  the  President's  words.  Hitler 
"showed  he  didn't  know  his  history  weU 
enough."  Today  they  see  in  America  tha 
great  hope  of  liberation  and  independence, 
praising  what  America  stands  for.  If  we 
can  he^  It.  America's  experience  will  never 
be  Hitler's  experience,  because  with  a  uni- 
versalized declaration  of  Independence, 
America's  new  world  revolution  will  spread 
like  wUdflre  throughout  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  Soviet  Empire. 

This  Ideologic  offensive  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  would  bring  great  hope  and 
encouragement  to  all  the  enslaved  peoples. 
It  would  insure  for  us  a  power  oi  initlatlva 
that  would  place  the  Kremlin  gangsters  on 
a  perpetual  defensive.  It  would  begin  to 
roll  back  the  im];>eriallst  wave  of  so-caUed 
world  communism  toward  an  eventual  point 
of  extinction.  With  the  reserve  support  of 
our  atomic  military  power  it  would  mazlmlae 
our  chances  for  averting  the  total  hot  phaaa 
of  world  war  UL  We  have  been  e<HitinuaUy 
\uglng  this  policy  of  national  liberation 
as  a  necessary  successor  to  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment which  has  now  outlived  Its  usef  ul- 
nen.  Several  days  ago  we  urged  its  adoption 
tm  a  solid  plank  In  the  Bepubllcan  Party 


platform,  and  there  is  a  strong  indication 
that  It  will  be  adopted.  Representatives  of 
this  "committee  will  submit  a  similar  plank 
to  the  Democrat  convention  2  weeks  hence. 
The  movement  for  this  principled  policy  la 
gaining  wide  acceptance,  and  we  will  con- 
tribute every  measure  of  our  ettoTt  to  it. 
Because  it  is  our  innermost  conviction  that 
a  universalized  declaration  of  independence 
constitutes  for  all  peoples  America's  new 
world  revolution. 

The  policy  of  our  committee  Is  reallstio, 
comprehensive.  Just,  and  forward-looking. 
On  the  basis  of  It  we  have  supported  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
sending  of  American  troops  to  Exirope,  the 
President's  fearless  action  in  Korea,  the  Ben- 
ton resolution  on  an  independent  Voice  of 
America,  the  Kersten  resolution  to  assist  the 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  Bfutual  Security  program,  and  notably 
the  full-fiedged  Implementation  of  the  well- 
known  Kersten  amendment,  and  the  Ful- 
brlght  resolution  on  the  formation  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  Unlike  some  or- 
ganizations, we  have  little  time  or  energy  to 
waste  on  petty  Issues  involving  rights  to  cer- 
tain territories  when  the  very  lives  of  na- 
tions are  at  stake,  when  the  very  exlstenca 
of  our  own  democratic  and  Independent 
Nation  Is  in  perlL  With  vision  and  perspec- 
tive toward  stages  of  international  develop* 
ment,  with  patient  understanding  and  diplo- 
macy concerning  the  actualities  of  tha 
moment,  with  no  lota  of  sacrifice  of  tha 
principles  and  truths  we  advoeate,  we  dedi- 
cate our  resources  to  tha  achievement  ot 
unity  among  anti -Communist  forcee  hera 
and  abroad,  to  the  reallaatlon  of  victory  in 
the  cold  war  over  Soviet  imperialism,  to  tha 
xwqualified  self-determination  and  inda- 
pendence  of  all  nations  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire aa  the  only  rational.  Just,  and  historical 
basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and 
Asia  into  respective  federated  political  en- 
titles. The  ideas  and  plans  Implied  by  these 
directions  of  o\ar  united  and  resolute  action 
are  revolutionizing,  so  powerfully  revolu- 
tionizing that  we  are  completely  and  deter- 
minedly dedicated  to  America's  new  world 
revolution,  a  universalized  declaration  of 
Independence. 

"I  have  several  histories  of  Russia — not 
one  of  which  has  been  satisfactory.  Most  of 
them  are  based  on  ideas  that  were  formed 
before  the  man  started  his  book  and  are  not 
based  on  facts."  These  are  the  aectntita' 
words  of  President  Truman.  In  effect,  he 
and  countless  more  have  now  recogniaed 
that  an  iron  cxirtaln  of  thought  has  for  too 
long  prevailed  in  America  concerning  Rus* 
Bia  and  its  rampant  imperialism  in  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  feel  that  this  curtain 
of  suppressed  and  distorted  facts  has  now 
been  decisively  penetrated.  We  are  dedi- 
cated to  destroying  it  entirely  with  the  weap- 
ons of  truth  and  undiluted  facts.  The  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  the  enlightenment  ot 
American  public  opinion  on  Russia  has  been 
salutary,  but  there  is  still  much  more  to  be 
done.  The  brazen  lies  and  false  interpre- 
tations as  well  as  classifications,  which  have 
been  circtilated  here  for  over  30  years  with 
an  aptitude  for  willful  distortion  so  strikingly 
similar  to  the  Soviet  technique,  are  the 
targets  of  our  concentrated  action.  Instead 
of  objective  scholarship  and  honest  report- 
ing, political  pimpery  in  the  name  of  tha 
unholy  dame  RussU  has  been  peddled  here, 
and  this  intellectual  salacity  we  seek  to  fully 
expose  to  c\irb  the  disease  of  paralyzed 
knowledge  about  Russia.  This  we  deem  a 
most  vital  task  because  truth  is  the  keynote 
of  a  universalized  declaration  of  independ- 
ence and  the  key  to  the  success  of  America's 
new  world  revolution. 

Our  attack  on  this  disease  of  calculated 
falsification  has  actually  caused  the  intel- 
lectual termites  to  seek  shelter  under  all  sorts 
of   desperate    and   txasalad   argumaata.    I 
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mott  lay  th«t  over  th*  past  a  yean  I  taava 
been  aomewtaat  arnxued  by  tbelr  argumenu 
became  tbey  are  patently  leU -defeating  that 
our  task  beeomee  zelatlvely  light.  Wbat'e 
more,  they  are  advanced  on  the  menu  of  de> 
bate  Mlamode  Stalinlqtie.  We  are  told  that 
to  gilve  ezpreeelon  to  the  struggle  for  lib- 
eration and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
non-Ruselan  nations  In  the  SoTlet  Union 
plays  "Into  Stalin's  hands."  To  this  we  say, 
nonsense.  Our  aid  to  this  struggle  nuignl- 
flee  the  centrifugal  forces  In  th^  unnatural 
union  of  the  Soviet  Bepubllcs.  seriously 
weakens  Stalin,  and  as  a  consequence 
strengthens  our  own  ooiintry.  Furthermore. 
In  the  good  name  of  the  slaving  and  long 
oppressed  Russian  masses,  we  openly  and 
unequivocally  reject  the  Implicit  assump- 
tion of  this  argument.  Namely  that  the 
average,  hard-working  Rxisslan  worker  and 
peasant  Is  imperlallatlcally  consclotis  and 
would  be  driven  to  blindly  support  Stalin 
and  his  vast  bureaucracy  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  bloody  Soviet  Empire.  Those  who 
argue  on  playing  into  Stalin's  hands  further 
the  very  thing  they  pretend  to  avoid. 

We  have  been  publicly  accused  of  being 
Russian-haters,  but  such  unwarranted  and 
despicable  vilification  speaks  for  Itself.  It  Is 
low.  infamous,  and  filthy.  We  have  been 
called  extremists,  nationalists,  Oalidans, 
separatists,  and  only  God  knows  what  else, 
but  this  Is  part  of  the  same  fUthy  smear 
campaign  that  proves  the  paucity  and 
wretchedness  of  their  position.  They  at- 
tempt to  frighten  the  uninformed  with  a 
Balkanization  argtunent,  but  we  know  that 
the  area  of  an  Independent  Ukraine  or  Cau- 
casia ca'  Turkestan  Is  larger  than  most  states 
of  Europe.  Their  logic  is  even  worse  than 
their  brazen  distortion  of  fact.  They  predi- 
cate self-determination  on  a  choice  between 
Independence  or  federation  with  Russia,  a 
line  of  reasoning  which  is  as  unbalanced 
as  the  weight  of  an  elephant  with  that  of 
an  ant.  The  blunt  fact  Is  that  federation  Is 
not  a  xmllateral  action,  but  presupfxises  two 
or  more  equal  and  Independent  units.  On 
and  on  we  find  little  difficulty  In  meeting 
their  twisted  arguments  and  deliberate  false- 
hoods because  facts  and  logic  are  with  us, 
and  we  are  for  a  luilversalised  declaration 
of  independence  which  means  America's  new 
world  revolution.  A  revolution  In  thought 
and  spirit  that  would  have  Its  greatest  Im- 
pact among  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  revolution  that 
would  revive  the  gallant  spirit  of  lT7e  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  free  democracy.  A  revolution 
that  would  seal  the  free  destiny  of  Ukraine, 
Its  independence,  its  Christian  future,  its 
peaceful  and  equal  partnership  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe.  There  will  be  no  peace 
without  a  free  and  Independent  Ukraine.  A 
universalized  declaration  of  independence  Is 
the  f  oiwdation  of  peace  and  the  tremendous 
hope  for  a  thoroughly  free  Ukraine. 


TUrty-fifth  AmuTertary  of  Llduuuuan 
Independence 


XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MXCBIOAIf 

tS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  statement  whleh  I 
prepared  in  obsenrahce  of  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
which  was  observed  on  Februarr  16. 1953. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Otatxmxkt  bt  Skxatob  FsMnrsoif 

February  16,  1953.  is  an  occasion  to  be 
celebrated  by  o\ir  citizens  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry and  by  all  freedom-loving  Americans 
throughout  this  country  as  the  36th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  recognize  and  observe  this  day  in 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence. Oux  Qovemment  recognizes  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Lithuanian  state  and  re- 
fuses to  grant  recognition  to  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression which  overran  the  nation. 

After  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence on  February  16.  1918,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  In 
which  Riissia  "renounced  for  all  time  sover- 
eign rights  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
their  territory."  That  treaty  was  reinforced 
by  another  treaty  signed  September  26.  1926. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Lithuania  felt 
secxue  in  freedom  as  an  Independent  and 
sovereign  state  and  that  she  snould  direct 
her  national  energies  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  peacefiil  and  progressive  achieve- 
ments. Her  efforts  dviring  the  22  years  were 
regarded  with  remarkable  progress  in  every 
respect.  But  these  gains  were  short-lived, 
for  in  June  1940,  under  an  agreement  with 
Nazi  Ctermany.  Russian  troops  moved  in  and 
occupied  the  coiuitry. 

Germany  and  Russia  went  to  war  in  1941 
and  used  the  Lithuanian  homeland  as  a  bat- 
tleground over  the  next  5  years.  The  con- 
queror and  vanquished  alike  left  behind  de- 
struction, chaos,  and  death.  Those  Lithua- 
nians who  died  in  the  struggle  were  caxight 
in  the  cross-fire  between  two  ruthless  war 
machines. 

Even  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
Lithuania,  like  her  Baltic  neighbors,  could 
not  settle  down  to  a  peaceful  recovery,  for 
under  the  protection  of  Russia  the  suJBer- 
Ing,  the  fear,  and  the  hardship  still  con- 
tinues. 

The  culture.  Ideals,  and  language  of  the 
3  million  people  of  Utbuanla  are  far  diifer- 
ent  from  the  godless  ideologies  of  Soviet 
Russia.  History  has  taught  us  that  the 
Lithuanians  will  not  be  absorbed  or  subdued 
by  Invaders  or  conquerors,  for  she  has  al- 
ways retained  her  independent  spirit  in 
spite  of  the  shifting  tides  of  fcxtune  since 
the  first  Lithuanian  Constitution  in  1629. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  many  thousands 
of  fine  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
their  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  new  freedom 
of  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 


Reprisals  by  G>nimanut  GoTcmment  for 
Resistance,  Etc.,  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOIMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICRIOAIf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'l'EU  STATES 

WedJiesday,  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  statement  of  Gen.  Alfred  M. 
Oruenther  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
American  public  opinion  to  the  pitiless 
and  exterminating  reprisals  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  government  for  resistance,  sabo- 
tage, and  clandestine  action  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  On  January  30.  1953,  the 
Polish  Government  in  exile,  still  officiat- 
ing in  London,  published  a  message  ad- 


dressed to  the  Poles  in  Poland  whleh 
appeared  in  the  Polish  Dally  News  in 
Detroit  on  February  10.  It  contained  a 
New  Year's  message  of  the  president  in 
exile.  August  Zaleski,  and  embodies  terse 
and  arresting  passages. 

In  splta  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  Poland 
by  her  western  allies.  In  spite  of  the  imwlse 
Yalta  commitments  against  which  the  very 
same  Polish  Government  courageously  pro- 
tested with  rare  wisdom  and  foresight,  this 
government,  grievously  injtired  and  aban- 
doned by  Its  friends  and  allies,  appealed  with 
all  its  persuasive  powers  to  the  citizens  of 
Poland  to  keep  faith  in  the  Western  World 
which  alone  can  liberate  the  enslaved  na- 
tion when  proper  time  arrivea. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  tragic  mes- 
sage, like  the  Gettysburg  Address,  should 
be  preserved  in  full  for  our  posterity  as 
a  rare  document  of  loyalty  to  the  west- 
em  civilization  that  challenges  human 
understanding,  a  document  that  ex- 
presses so  vividly  and  eloquently  the  ad- 
herence to  true  Christian  principles  by 
the  6  million  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent and  the  nation  of  their  ancestry. 
I  further  would  recommend  earnestly 
that  its  full  content  be  beamed  by  the 
Voice  of  America  to  the  Poles  and  the 
other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  order  that  they  may  know  that  the 
United  States  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
spirit  expressed  therein. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther's  remarks, 
and  President  in  Exile  August  Zaleski's 
appeal  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

The  Paris  weekly.  Carrefour,  recently 
quoted  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Oruenther  as  saying: 
"It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
hope  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  liberate  them  with- 
out war.  There  Is  no  question  of  launching 
such  a  war.  On  the  other  hand,  It  seems  to 
me  useless  and  dangerous  to  try  to  organize 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  a  resistance  that 
woxUd  take  the  f<xm  of  sabotage  and  clan- 
destine action.  The  reprisals  would  be  piti- 
less, even  more  pitiless  than  those  exercised 
by  the  Germans  in  occupied  Europe.  It  is 
not  by  parachuting  pUtoU  that  we  will  Ub- 
erate  Eastern  Europe.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  try  to  keep  the  confidence  that  these 
people  have  in  us,  by  showing  them  that  we 
are  strongly  and  closely  imlted." 

Thx  OovsaKMcirr  or  ihb  Rbtubuc  to  th« 
Pousa  Natioh 
(The  President  of  the  RepubUe,  August 
Zaleski,  in  his  1983  New  Tear's  speech  In 
London,  addressed  to  Poles  everywhere  in  the 
world,  formulated  the  objectives  before  the 
Polish  nation  as  follows:) 

Fellow  countrymen,  the  sole  purpose  for 
the  existence  of  the  Polish  Government  in 
Exile  Is  envisaged  in  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Poland  and  for 
the  liberty  of  all  Its  citizens,  unmarred  by 
concentration  camps,  slave  labor  and  not 
subject  to  the  daily  terror,  the  breaking  of 
characters,  and  the  rape  of  conscience. 

At  this  time  only  Poles  living  in  a  frea 
world  can  continue  the  struggle,  and  this  Is 
the  only  goal  which  they  and  the  Polish  legal 
authorities  have  In  view.  AU  our  efforts  are 
bent  to  this  objective  and  to  the  finding  of 
adequate  political  means  to  that  one  end. 

Poles  have  not  to  wage  an  armed  struggle. 
Their  task  as  of  now  U  solely  to  keep  alive 


;the  faith  of  their  forefathers  and  to  main- 
-taln  unbroken  Polish  cultxural  values,    nua 
Is  a  most  difficult  task.    To  complicate  tlM 
same  by  inducing  armed  rebellion  would  be 
criminal.    The  organlaatlon  of  sabotage   or 
intelligenoe  activity  by  Polish  nationals  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  foreign  coontrlss, 
is  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  llvee  from  among  tbe 
most  valuable  elements  within  the  nation. 
Even  if  there  are  indlvldiials  who  under- 
take actlvitleB  agabist  which  such  a  stem 
warning  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  they  do  so  entirely  <m  their  own 
responsibility.    The  Polish  Oovernment,  of 
course,  cannot  institute  proceedings.     How- 
ever, one  thing  Is  certain  at  this  time:  These 
individuals  cannot  speak  In  the  name  of  the 
legal  authorities  of  the  Polish  Republic.    No 
patriotic  slogans,  no  quotation  of  cherished 
traditions,  or  invocation  ot  respected  »*»"«tir 
should  blind  you  to  this  truth. 

The  Polish  Government  knows  that  It  will 
be  neceeeaiy  to  fight  for  freedom,  as  oiir 
forefathers  have  done,  and  also  as  our  own 
generation  fought  twice  in  our  time.  Today 
it  ii  the  bounden  duty  of  the  government  to 
warn  the  country  before  irresponsible  actions 
which  bring  in  their  wake  Soviet  provoca- 
tion. Don't  give  credence  to  Communist  ac- 
cusations in  which  dlsflgiired  facts  are  sub- 
merged In  a  sea  ot  falsity.  Increased  at- 
tacks are  levied  against  the  church.  This 
results  from  the  Godless  Communist  doc- 
trine whleh  Is  well  understood  by  the  free 
world  today.  Knowing  Soviet  methods,  and 
living  access  to  the  international  situation 
better  than  you  have,  we  say  to  yoti,  fully 
conscious  ot  the  great  responslblUty  of  oxir 
warnlng:  Conserve  your  forces,  because  the 
day  of  reckoning  has  not  come  as  yet. 

We  must  stress  here  also  that  you  should 
not  lose  confidence  and  trust  In  the  West. 
In  spite  of  all  errors,  disappointments,  and 
disillusionment,  liberation  can  come  only 
from  the  free  natioiu  of  the  West,  to  which 
Poland  belongs  by  every  fiber  of  its  moral 
and  material  striicture.  The  agents  of  Mos- 
cow would  like  to  kUl  In  your  souls  that 
faith  In  the  West,  but  their  efforts  are  In 
vain. 

The  West  gradually  begins  to  realize  that 
a  purely  defensive  policy,  consisting  in  the 
containment  of  the  further  progress  of  So- 
viet imperialism,  is  vastly  insufficient.  It 
Is  (nopoeed  to  assiune  a  more  active  policy, 
having  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  nations 
for  Its  objective.  In  this  we  see  the  con- 
firmation of  the  position  assvuned  both  by 
the  Polish  nation  and  by  its  legal  authori- 
ties. On  Its  part,  the  government  will  do 
all  that  nes  In  Its  power  to  bring  nearer 
the  fulfillment  of  these  promises  and  will 
continue  truthfully  to  Inform  you  concern- 
ing Its  own  actlvltlee  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  International  situation. 

With  utmost  trust  In  the  fairness  of  our 
cause,  we  call  upon  our  fellow  countrymen 
in  Poland  calmly  to  persevere  In  their 
loyalty  to  these  objectives. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RESiARKS 
cm 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREJ^ 

or  MnofsaoBs  vn^ 

W  THE  SENATE  OP  TSB  UNITED  STATK 
Wednesday,  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  editorial  on  Com- 
munism in  Unions  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  11, 
1953.  and  aok  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkobs.  i*;3i. 


was 
as 

CktuuvKvut  w  Uiaows 

irftS*^  J?"""  ^  Hunrawr.  chairman 
of  tha  83d  CcogrssB  Subooountttee  on  Labor- 
*«»n«g«nMit  Relations,  has  released  a  report 
on  Pw,Uc  Policy  and  Communist  DoJSS- 
tionw  Certain  Unions.  This  comparatively 
tairf  statement  of  32  pages  Is  the  iMt  of  a 
2^*2!,w  'HS^  locuahig  attention  on  the 
oMBcult  prt*lem  of  how  to  deal  with  C<Hn- 
m«nl«-«»tK>Iled  unions  whoae  members  are 
overwhelmingly  nan-Communist  but  who  are 
yjcttotaed  by  astute  Communists  who  use 
the  trade-union  paraphernalia,  collective 
bargaining,  and  Government  agencies  as  a 
legitimate  oom  for  their  party-line  activl- 

Certainly  there  is  no  easy  way  to  remove 
Communist  leaders  from  their  entrenched 
official  positions  in  some  unions.  Several 
years  ago  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
iBstioos  ousted  a  group  of  Red-controlled 
unions  for  foUowlng  the  Communist  Party 
line.  Although  by  this  action  the  CIO 
cleaned  Its  own  house,  these  xinions  stlU 
exist  as  independent  entities  under  the  same 
leadership.  They  had  been  officlaUy  certi- 
fied by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
becauM  at  one  time  or  another  their  mem- 
bers chose  them  as  bargaining  agents  and 
because  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  their 
leaders  had  signed  non-Oommiuilst  affi- 
davits. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  theee  unions  have 
contracts  with  employers  in  sensitive  defense 
plants  or  Industrtes.  And,  yet,  the  agents 
cT  these  unions,  while  disbarred  frcMn  setUng 
foot  inside  the  plants,  may  meet  members 
at  tita  gates  or  confer  with  their  own  planted 
acoomplices  at  other  places.  The  impUoa- 
tion  is  too  plain  to  need  elaboration. 

While  there  is  legal  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  protect  classified  in- 
formation, the  Industrial  Bnq>Ioyment  Re- 
view Board,  under  criteria  establlsbed  by  ttie 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
finds  that  **the  denial  of  access  progt^am, 
efficacious  as  it  may  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  protecting  classified  Information, 
does  aot  in  Itself  substantially  reduoe  the 
threat  of  possible  sabotage  which  might  be 
carried  out  at  tlie  instigation  of  Communist- 
dominated  unions.  •  •  •  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  the  legal  authority  to  go  In 
and  remove  or  sinnmarily  exclude  potenUal 
sal»texjrs  from  national-defense  faculties." 

It  should  not  be  concluded,  however, 
that  the  Oovernment  has  done  nothing  to 
protect  itself.  The  report  statee  that  effec- 
tive stepw  have  been  taken  against  threats 
to  national  security,  but  also  points  out  that 
additional  steps  can  and  should  be  taken. 
Among  these  are  (1)  the  Mtmltlons  Board 
as  well  as  other  agencies  concerned  with 
security  problems  shoxild  develop  speciallBed 
oompotenoe  In  dealing  with  the  secturlty  Im- 
pUc»kUOns  of  Comnumist-dominated  unions; 
(3)  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  study 
how  ttie  various  Federal  responslbilltiee  tn 
this  field  can  be  sensibly  coordinated  and, 
through  the  Budget  Bureau,  the  President 
should  consider  the  development  at  in-serv- 
ice training  programs  for  theee  various  agen- 
cies on  the  goals  and  purpoees  of  Oommu- 
niste  in  unions  and  how  to  distinguish  the 
bona  fide  militant  unionist  from  the  Com- 
munist agent;  (3)  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice should  establish  a  special  unit  to  deal 
with  cases  aristng  out  at  aUeged  violations 
of  the  iDco-Oommnnist  oath,  with  effectual 
liaison  I  ralattonahips  to  the  NLRB  and  legls- 
lativa  eommitteas  engaged  hi  Communist  In- 
quiries. -.J 
The  ■■  Humphrey  euboommlttee  deeerras 
oomBMBidatton  for  a  creditable  job.  Its  wortc. 
still  unootnpleted,  should  be  continued  by 
ttie  pr^eent  Senate  Labor  Committee,  keaded 
toy  B.  AuxAMDiB  SBcrra. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hon,  JAIKS  L  MURRAY 

op  MomcAMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATW 

Wednesday,  February  18. 1963 

Mr.  MURRAY.  ISx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  John  Courtney 
Murray.  8.  J.,  at  the  red  Mass  held  in 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral.  Washington. 
D.  c,  February  15.  1863.  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooao.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Members  of  the  Senate  ^Hll  be 
interested  in  reading  this  sdiolarly 
sermon. 

The  tradition  of  the  red  Mass  goes 
back  many  centuries  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London.  From  time  immonorial  thi«f 
beautiful  ceremony  has  officially  opened 
the  Judicial  year  of  the  Sacred  Roman 
Rota,  ttie  tribunal  of  the  Holy  See. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  St.  Louis 
of  France,  La  Sainte  Chappelle  was  des- 
ignated as  the  chapel  for  the  Mass.  This 
magnllicient  edifice,  erected  in  1246.  was 
used  but  once  during  the  year,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  red  Mass.  The  cus- 
tom in  England  began  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  continued  even  during  World 
War  n,  when  judges  and  lawyers  at- 
tended the  red  Mass  annuaU^  in  West- 
minster Cathedral. 

In  the  United  States  the  tradition  was 
inaugurated  in  1928  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  Guild  of  Catholic  Lawyers 
meets  annually  with  judges  and  mem- 
bers of  iMT  faculties  for  tin  votive  Mass 
in  (M  St.  Andrew's  Chureh  in  the 
shadow  of  the  towering  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts.  Since  then  the  red  Mass 
has  been  celebrated  annually  In  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  attended 
by  Justices  of  the  highest  courts  in  the 
land  and  by  men  of  all  religious  faiths. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  red 
Mass  has  also  been  attended  by  officials 
of  all  branches  of  the  government,  for- 
eign diplomats,  and  other  distinguished 
guests. 

There  being  no  objactlon,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooaa, 
as  follows: 

All  our  eerloufr  thinking  today  is  done 
against  the  background  of  the  stem  encoun- 
ter that  history  Is  preiently  witnessing.  I 
use  the  phrase  "stem  encounter,"  because 
recently  there  has  been  running  through  my 
mind  the  famous  prophetic  text  of  Cardinal 
Newman:  "Then  will  come  the  stern  en- 
counter, when  two  real  and  living  principles, 
simple,  entire,  and  consistent,  one  in  the 
church,  ttie  other  out  of  it,  at  length  rush 
upon  one  another,  contending  not  for  names 
and  words  or  half  views,  but  for  elementary 
notions  and  distinctive  moral  characteris- 
tics.'' Newman  spcAe  of  the  conflict  as  yet 
to  come.  Doubtlees  ite  pcmsysm  is  yet  to 
come.  But  in  essence  the  confliet  has  been 
going  on  for  33  centuries,  since  the  time 
-<Ffhen  Socrates  engaged  the  Sophists.  Soc- 
rates against  the  Sophists,  Oiigen  against 
Celstis,  Athanaslus  agatest  Arlus.  'Riomas 
Aquinas  against  Averro^,  the  nithers  of  tba 
Oouneli  of  Sens  agatawt  ICarelUus  of  nidtia, 
or  a  doaen  other  historical 
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undar  Wh«t«v«r  dlfftrenoa*.  It  has  been  fun- 
(lamentally  the  same  encounter  of  opposing 
principles.  Tbay  rush  upon  one  another  to- 
day— and  with  new  fierceness. 

I  am  not  t*''"^<"g  solely  of  that  ominous 
"war"  upon  which  we  have  bMtowed  the 
strange  epithet  "cold."  even  though  great 
fires  of  intellectual  passion  animate  its  wag- 
ing. This  is  the  presently  most  spectacular, 
historically  so  far  climactic,  manifestation  of 
the  ancient  oonfilct  between  contrasting  ele- 
mentary notions  of  man  and  between  cul- 
tural systems  with  distinctively  opposite 
moral  characteristics.  However,  I  would 
rather  draw  attention  to  another  phase  of 
the  same  encounter. 

One  could  miss  its  sternness,  because  the 
shock  of  it  is  hardly  audible.  When  there 
Is  conflict  between  major  political  philoso- 
phies, and  between  great  states  which  incor- 
porate them,  the  din  is  heard  in  the  streets 
of  the  world — especially  when,  as  in  our  case, 
the  antagonists  make  part  of  their  argument 
through  the  mouths  of  field  artillery.  How- 
ever, the  encounter  of  which  I  would  speak 
makes  no  such  uproar.  There  is  no  more 
noise  to  be  heard  than  that  which  attends 
the  inner  process  of  dislntegraUon  which 
may  go  on  within  some  great  tree  of  the  for- 
est. xintU  it  is  left  standing  a  hollow  shell, 
the  easy  victim  of  some  winter  gale. 

I  use  this  analogy  because  I  have  in  mind 
■ome  words  of  a  wise  man  of  our  generation, 
Lord  Halifax,  spoken  about  a  year  ago  on  the 
campus  of  one  of  our  greatest  American 
universities.  He  said:  "IS  ova  social  order 
today  shows  signs  of  disintegration,  this  is. 
Z  beUave,  less  through  the  destruction  of  war 
than  through  the  slow  attrition  of  its  reli- 
gious and  cultural  foundations,  and  through 
the  impact  of  Intellectual  forces  which  have 
created  a  vacuum,  without  themselves  having 
the  capacity  to  fill  it."  This  statement  Is 
suggestive. 

Surely  the  encounter  between  the  forces 
of  vitality  and  the  forces  of  decay  within 
the  living  organism  is  pitilessly  stern.  Equal- 
ly stern — even  sterner  than  the  material  test 
;of  arms — is  the  fateful  encounter  presently 
^Joined  between  the  constructive  spiritual 
forces  that  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
American  society  and  the  erosive,  corrosive 
InteUectual  forces  of  which  Lord  Halifax 
speaks. 

What  are  these  forces?  I  think  I  shall 
deociibe  them  sufficiently  for  our  purposes 
here  by  saying  quite  simply  that  they  are 
the  forces  of  human  pride — the  pride  Which 
declares  man  to  be  Independent  of  Ood.  In 
the  past  many  men  have  Indeed  made  the 
assertion  that  they  could  reach  the  truth 
•part  from  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  and  live 
without  Him  who  Is  the  Life,  and  appoint 
for  themselves  a  path  imder  no  guidance 
from  Him  who  is  the  Way.  But  have  not  the 
prldefttl  Intellectual  forces  of  our  latter  day 
risen  to  a  new  boldness?  Have  they  not 
•aid  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  spirit 
of  man  alone  to  brood  over  this  disordered 
world  of  ours,  as  in  the  Christian  story  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  once  brooded  over  the  primeval 
chaos?  Have  they  not  further  said  that  the 
•pirit  of  man.  out  of  iu  Inherent  energies 
•ud  its  acquired  sciences,  can  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  set  the  curb  of  reason  upon  the 
Impulses  of  violence,  bring  freedom  to  the 
•nslaved,  and  accomplish  the  work  of  justice 
which  is  peace?  Have  they  not  added  that. 
If  there  is  no  hope  for  man  in  man  alone, 
there  to  no  hope  at  all;  for  the  myth  of 
Christianity  has  crumbled  under  criticism, 
the  fiction  of  •  Church  of  Christ  has  dis- 
solved amid  a  clamor  of  discordant  claims, 
•nd  Ood,  if  He  U  not  dead,  has  become  (in 
Laplace's  famous  words)  a  hypothesis  which 
we  not  longer  need. 

X  think  these  prldef  ul  assertions  and  nega- 
tions have  been  mads — often  not  dearly  or 
flatly,  often  indirectly,  often  only  by  implica- 
tion or  omlssJon.  Furtharmorc.  X  am  of  the 
opinion  that  their  endless  quiet  repetition 
la  a  thousand  quarters  has  don*  •  work  of 


slow  •ttrition  upon  the  religious  ftnd  cul- 
tural foimdations  of  our  society.  A  vacuiun 
has  been  created,  where  once  there  was  the 
living  substance  of  an  ancestral  faith. 

To  shift  the  metaphor,  I  believe  that  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  was  light  when  he  spoke  of 
"a  portentous  modem  western  act  of  tru- 
ancy." The  truancy  began,  he  says,  "when 
the  'clerks'  repudiated  their  clerical  origin — 
and  in  the  same  act  cut  our  western  culture 
off  from  the  possibility  of  drawing  nourish- 
ment any  longer  from  the  sap  of  the  tree  of 
spiritual  life — by  trying  to  shift  the  rising 
edifice  of  our  western  civilization  from  a 
religious  to  a  secular  basis." 

If  this  be  so,  do  we  not  see  clearly  drawn 
the  lines  of  a  formidable  encounter,  in 
which  the  stakes  are  high  indeed — nothing 
less  than  the  fundamental  direction  and  the 
essential  quality  of  our  American  society? 
The  first  article  in  our  historic  religious  creed 
has  been  that  Ood  is  the  Creator.  This 
article  has  founded  a  belief  in  man  as  the 
image  of  Ood,  and  therefore  a  belief  that 
man  mysteriously  shares  in  the  creative 
power  of  Ood.  But  this  belief  in  man's  crea- 
tlveness  has  been  qualified  by  the  further 
cerUinty,  that  no  exercise  by  man  of  his 
creative  powers  can  be  endxiring  and  benef- 
icent, unless  it  to  put  forth  under  Ood, 
and  in  the  direction  of  His  creative  purpoees. 

To  us  here  in  America  thto  religious  belief 
has  been  more  than  a  tow  for  our  private 
lives.  By  original  consent  of  our  people  it 
was  erected  Into  a  political  principle,  • 
giUde  in  the  creative  political  task  which 
we  htotorically  undertook.  True  enough, 
there  has  been  among  mm  considerable  skep- 
tlctom  about  the  validity  of  the  ancient 
warning,  "Unless  the  Lord  build  the  city, 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it."  J\ut  as 
there  has  been  among  us  a  too  facile  belief 
that  the  city  we  have  built  conforms  in 
all  respects  to  the  divine  specifications. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  an  impressive 
measure  of  enduring  humble  consent  to  the 
original  American  proposition  that  even  for 
our  political  salvation  It  to  In  Ood  that  we 
trust. 

Thto  Invtoible  ground  of  our  trust  has  un- 
ahakably  supported  us  in  our  hoiirs  of  na- 
tional crtoto.  We  set  oiu:  feet  firmly  upon  it 
today.  Our  hope  today  to  that  America  may 
somehow  do  creative  deeds  that  wUl  help 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  somehow 
do  redemptive  deeds  that  will  help  set  men 
free  from  manifold  tyrannies.  But  we  have 
publicly  acknowledged  that  no  such  deeds 
can  be  done  by  men  or  governments,  save  in 
dependence  on  the  creative  power  of  Ood  and 
in  alUance  with  His  redemptive  purposes. 

Thto  to  good.  Oood,  too,  to  your  presence 
thto  morning.  By  it  you  testify  that  the 
American  legal  system  finds  in  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Ood.  and  In  the  moral  order  that  re- 
flects Hto  eternal  reason  and  will,  its  basic 
norm,  its  fundamental  precept.  Its  InltUl 
legal  hypothesis — to  use  the  language  of 
Kelsen  but  in  a  sense  beyond  that  of  Kelsen 
himself.  All  thto  to  significant  for  the  out- 
come of  today's  stem  encounter  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  the  spirit.  But  you  will  sgree  that 
It  does  not  decide  the  Issue. 

For  the  issue  to  prominently  Intellectual. 
The  slow  attrition  of  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural foundations  of  our  political  Bfe  and 
our  legal  system  has  been  wrought  by  forces 
that  are  intellectual.  If  they  are  to  be  suc- 
cessfully countered,  they  must  be  encoun- 
tered on  their  own  groimd.  Thto  means 
a  work  of  intelligence.  It  means  therefore 
a  prior  confidence  in  intelligence  as  a  faculty 
in  man  able  to  go  beyond  the  empirical,  abto 
to  accomplish  a  work  of  philoaophical  r»- 
fiectlon  upon  experience,  able  to  articulate 
the  length  and  breadth  of  human  experi- 
ence into  ideas,  able  then  to  give  these  ideas 
a  strength  of  organic  structure  that  will 
make  them  restotant  to  all  corrosive  forces, 
able  finally  to  clothe  these  ideas  in  the  lan- 
guage of  passionate  intuition  that  will  b\im 
them  into  the  soul  of  our  own  people  and 
the  people,  of  the  world. 


Perhaps  I  should  glv«  one  example  of  thto 
work  of  intelligence.  I  t^ke  It  that  in  our 
dealings  with  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  world  we  still  aim  at  the  goal  stated 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  hto  Mount  Vernon 
speech  in  1918:  "What  we  seek  to  the  reign 
of  tow,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  sxistained  by  the  organized  opin- 
ion of  mankind."  Thto  to  a  lofty  purpose,  • 
Just  and  noble  ideal.  But  the  question  to, 
what  does  it  mean?  Thiixk  of  the  probtoms 
that  thto  statement  raises.  There  to  the 
first  problem,  "What  to  lawr'  Quid  lus? 
Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  intellec- 
tual confusions  of  our  modern  world  were 
beginning  to  thicken,  Emmanuel  Kant  said 
that  the  Jurtot  to  likely  to  stand  before  thto 
question,  "What  to  law?,"  in  the  same  em- 
barrassment that  the  logician  feels  when  he 
to  asked,  "What  to  truth?"  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion to  embarrassing  today  too.  In  any  event, 
it  to  a  real  question. 

There  are  other  questions.  How  to  tow 
possible?  Why  is  legal  experience  an  es- 
senttol  part  of  human  experience?  How 
does  it  differ  from  other  forms  of  human 
experience — from  moral  experience,  for  in- 
stance? What  to  the  criterion  of  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  the  legal?  Is  there 
a  point  of  intersection  between  the  m<H-aI 
order  and  the  legal  order  and  what  and  where 
to  it?  Does  law  embody  moral  values,  or 
does  its  value  constot  simply  in  the  fact  of 
effective  command?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive parts  of  political  htotory,  sociology,  and 
legal  philosophy  in  the  evaluation  of  law 
•nd  legal  ex[>erience7 

Tough  questions— all  of  them.  Then 
there  to  the  "liberal"  question.  Bow  to  law 
related  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed?  Is  law  identical  with 
its  own  effect,  simply  a  Juridical  formulation 
of  social  fact?  Is  it  the  result  of  organized 
opinion  or  also  its  ca\ise?  There  to  the 
Uarxlst  question.  How  to  law  retoted  to  the 
mode  of  production  in  material  life?  Ifor* 
importantly,  there  to  the  human  question. 
How  to  tow  related  to  the  existential  ends  of 
the  human  person?  Perhaps  cllmactically, 
there  to  the  famous  puzzle  which  astontohed 
Pascal:  "It  to  odd,  when  one  thinks  of  it, 
that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who,  hav« 
Ini  renounced  all  the  laws  of  Ood  and  Nature, 
have  themselves  made  laws  which  they  rigor- 
oxisly  obey." 

All  these  questions,  and  others  too,  arc 
raised  by  the  statement  that  our  national 
purpose  to  "the  reign  of  law."  As  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  these  questions  has  yet  been 
answered  adequately.  Moreover,  reflection 
on  them  to  no  mere  academic  exercise,  a 
pleasant  task  for  the  hour  of  leisure.  In  the 
circumstances  of  today's  stem  encounter.  It 
to  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  these 
questions  be  answered.  X  beltove  that  the 
clarity  and  steadiness  of  our  national  pur- 
pose in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  today 
will  be  measured  in  no  small  part  by  the 
depth  of  our  philosophic  understanding  of 
all  that  we  mean  by  "the  reign  of  law." 

The  idea  to  central  in  our  Intellectual 
patrimony.  And  as  one  explores  the  whole 
constellation  of  ideas  that  cluster  round  it, 
one  to  led  back  to  the  very  sources  of  our 
cxilturs — Oreek,  Roman,  Oermanlc,  and  above 
all  Chrtotian.  One  to  led  back,  I  say.  But 
In  that  manner  of  creative  return  to  the  past 
which  to  the  condition  of  a  renascence.  Ren- 
ascence to  what  we  need  today.  In  mind  and 
spirit.  And  never  in  htotory  has  there  been 
a  renascence,  apart  from  an  effort  of  intelli- 
gence to  make  vital  conUct  again  with  the 
sources  of  our  human  heritage.  Out  of  the 
luminous,  life-giving  depths  of  that  herttage 
we  drew  the  statement  of  our  national  pur- 
pose— the  reign  of  law,  which  alone  give* 
substance  to  liberty,  and  the  continual  re- 
birth of  liberty,  which  alone  gives  human 
quanty  to  the  reign  of  law.  Therefore  in  the 
depths  of  that  heritage,  further  Illumined  by 
our  own  later  experience,  we  shall  find  the 
light  of  philosophic  underttaadlnc  that  wUl 


enable  us  newly,  creatlrely  to  articulate  our 
purpose  today  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world. 
And  out  of  thto  philosophic  understanding 
will  come  energies  to  sustain  our  purpose 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  today's  stern 
encounter  with  forces  which  understand 
neither  liberty  nor  law. 

In  the  threatening  cireomstanoes  of  thto 
encounter  we  need  all  the  new  weapons 
which  modem  science  can  put  into  our 
hands.  But  we  more  urgently  need  all  the 
old  Ideas  which  ancient  wisdom  laboriously 
assembled  into  a  patrimony  for  our  minds. 
Thto  therefore  would  be  my  substantive  plea 
thto  morning — for  a  renascence  of  ancient 
understanding  In  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  today;  for  a  renovation,  unto  the  purpoees 
of  the  present,  of  the  intellectual  heritage 
with  which  the  past  has  endowed  us;  for  a 
rcgensration  of  those  energies  of  the  mind 
which  yesterday  won  battles  for  the  reign 
of  law  in  an  order  of  freedom,  so  that  they 
may  scatter  the  enemies  of  today. 

It  to  a  human  thing  I  plead  for — a  work 
of  intelligence.  But  the  quastion  to.  whether 
thto  work  can  be  aocompltohed  by  man  alone. 
I  beltove  not.  Renovation,  regeneration,  re- 
birth—these are  Christian  words  that  de- 
scribe the  Chrtotian  grace,  which  oomes  of 
faith.  It  to  then  approprlnte  that  thto  plea 
for  a  rebirth  of  tntslUgisnoe  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  nest  act  In  the  ■««rlflitt  of  the 
Mass— the  act  of  faith. 
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Dmtj  9f  ReprMeatatiTct  of  tkc  Uaited 
SUtesAbraU 


EXTENSION  OP  REbCARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  DNTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio  an  article 
entitled  "A  Suggestion  to  Mr.  Jotin  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  the  United  SUtes  Secretary 
of  State,"  by  Dr.  Q.  Homer  Durham, 
head  of  the  political  science  depart- 
ment. University  of  Utah,  published  In 
the  Improvement  Era  of  February  1953. 
T  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

A  new  Bplrlt  and  •  new  •Uitude  to  needed 
•mong  many  representatives  of  the  United 
States  overseas. 

Too  many  persons.  In  a  variety  of  agencies 
and  programs,  go  abroad  without  an  ade- 
quate sense  of  mission.  Thto  seems  to  be 
true  despite  the  efforts  of  many  intelligent 
people,  and  in  spite  of  orientation  programs 
operated  by  the  Oovernment. 

It  to  not  accidental  that,  on  the  same  day, 
one  hears  from  one  of  hto  staff  associates, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  hto  professional 
work  in  thto  country  and  currently  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  Oermany:  and. 
into  the  office  walks  a  former  student,  home 
on  rotation  after  19  months  in  Kcnea. 

The  colleague  in  Oermany,  a  poUtieal  sci- 
ence profeesor,  writes:  "TTje  troubto  with 
the  Americans  here  to  that  they  do  not  get 
out  among  the  peopto.  Instead  they  remain 
toolated.  in  their  own  social  groups." 

The  young  lieutenant  from  Korea,  a  stu- 
dent trf  political  science,  ssys:  "Well  never 
get  anywhere  In  Asia  until  we  get  leader- 
ship and  personnel  who  know  the  people, 
their  customs,  tradltiow,  and  •spinttoos. 
Things  are  pretty  sad." 

A  few  days  before  hearing  thto  slmult^- 
n^us  report  from  both  sides  of  the  world. 
I  hu  CXaxm  With  an  oM  frtond.  a  iwwm- 


Wcredltor.  He  spent  the  last  8  yews  in 
orwcc.  Paktotan.  and  India.  Among  other 
fiery  disgusts,  was  hto  angor  that  some  re- 
sponsible American  officers  in  theee  coun- 
tries i^ere  too  busy  to  answw  appointments 
made,  or  calto  received,  from  student  groups 
at  Indian  universities  to  speak— in  English. 
Nor  were  they  mlngUng  with  the  people. 
Meantime.  Russian  agents,  speaking  local 
languages  and  dialects,  were  omnipresent 
and  sUperactlve. 

"Hok  many  of  our  [Amertcan]  staff  in 
Karachi  could  go  into  a  native  village  and 
converse  with  a  chief  or  village  elders?"  I 
inquired.  The  answer,  perhape  2  percent. 
These  seem  not  to  be  isolated,  random 
examples.  The  Department  of  State  has  the 
facts,  and  I  may  be  wrong.  But  I  humbly 
beg  t«  report  my  observation  that  these 
report*  (deepite  outstanding  efforts  con- 
trariwise) appear  to  be  the  general  cn-der. 
They  are  further  borne  out  by  conversations 
with  aJpromlnent  official  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  following  hto  world- 
wide fcur  inspecting  overseas  personnel  In 
195a. 

I  ai*  •ware  of  the  attitude  within  the 
«lte  corpe  of  United  States  Poreign  Service 
OBceri,  of  the  need  for  preserving  an  Ameri- 
can objecUve  ouUook,  based  on  broad,  general 
training  and  (^>erating  considerations.  X 
can  uhdersUnd  why  officers  In  thto  caste 
who  ufciderstand  oriental  htotory  and  c\il- 
ture  are  sent  to  Bergen,  Norway;. and  why 
officers  with  Scandinavian  background  are 
sent  t«  Tokyo  and  Madrid.  But  I  see  no 
virtue  in  our  foreign  representatives,  from 
code  clerks  to  career  officers,  devoting  their 
spare  time  abroad  to  contacts  with  other 
Amoloans,  because  of  language  barriers. 

Diplomacy  has  been  revolutionised  in  our 
century.  Perhaps  the  only  place  where 
aloof,  cool,  objective,  toolated  representa- 
tives are  Justified  today  is  at  the  United 
Natlonf  or  In  the  foreign  chancelleries  them- 
selves. Ktoewhere,  thto  role  should  be  vir- 
tually discarded  except  for  formal  purposes. 
Ths  growing  awareness  of  peoples,  the 
smiggle  for  men's  minds,  the  realtotic  If 
dtotaateful  methods  of  the  Nazto  and  the 
Communtot  in  bending  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular offices  to  propaganda  purposes,  must 
remind  us,  too,  that  it  to  peopto  we  are 
dealing  with  in  the  world,  and  not  govern- 
ments only. 

Mr.  I>ulles'  predecessor  In  office  used  to 
talk  about  "total  diplomacy."  I  suggest  we 
abandon  generalities  and  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  knowing  our  world  neighborhood  by 
getting  acquainted  with  some  individual 
persons^  dealing  with  them  honestly,  fairly, 
and  with  imderstanding  and  respect. 

Let  us  have  no  more  talk  that  "Americans 
•re  the  only  people  in  the  world,  who.  when 
abroad,  treat  other  people  as  if  they  (the 
local  paople)  were  foreigners  in  their  own 
country." 

In  our  technical  and  foreign  aid  missions 
and  in  all  our  rejM^sentatlon  abroad,  can 
we  not  imbue  oxu'selves  with  a  sense  of 
mission,  of  humility,  even  destiny? 

Twenty  years  ago.  In  the  tradition  of  our 
rellgloul  faith  since  1830,  I  served  abroad  on 
a  forelgh  mission.  That  mission  realtotioal- 
ly  and  culturally,  though  not  politically, 
served  the  highest  purpoees  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  church  of  Jesiis  Christ. 
With  the  thousands  of  other  college  boys, 
farm  b0|ys,  and  other  young  men  who  have 
done  so  for  over  a  century,  we  followed  a 
few  simple  rules  that  reflect  sound  social 
science  and  cultiire.    We  were  told  to— 

1.  Learn  to  love  the  people  of  the  land  In 
which  we  served.  No  other  than  thto  Chrto- 
tian attitude  was  considered  worthy. 

a.  To  love  the  people,  we  were  adjxired  to 
study  them,  their  history,  their  culture,  and 
background;  to  apprecUte  and  not  critictoe 
their  modus  Vivendi  operandi. 

3.  We  were  Instructed  to  find  ovtr  lodgings 
•nd  lukbit^tlon  unong  the  people,  uid  not 
In  centt«l  compounds  of  other  Americans 
like  our*elvea. 


4.  We  were  advised  to  make  mends  by 
personal  acqxiaintanoe,  and  to  make  frtonds 
rather  than  converts. 

5.  If,  as  a  result  of  friendship,  opportiinl- 
ties  presented  themselves  for  conversion  to 
explain  our  confidence  in  the  restored  Ooepel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  were  to  so  do.  with  a 
cordial  invitaticm  to  examine  our  views  and 
to  attend  our  religious  services,  as  organ- 
ized  and   conducted   in   their    land. 

We  received  a  weeks  of  indoctrination  in 
these  points  before  leaving  the  United 
States. 

Upon  arriving  in  our  mission  field,  we.  as 
new,  inexpertonced  personnel,  were  assigned 
as  Junior  companions  to  young  men  who  >»^td 
already  gone  through  the  process  of  foreign 
accxUturaUon.  We  began  each  day  with  • 
class,  and  went  3  by  a  on  all  aaslgiunents 
responsible  to  our  senior  companions  xmtil. 
after  6  months,  we  were  ouraelvee  accli- 
mated and  acculturated.  In  non-Kngllah- 
apeaklng  coimtries.  all  acquired  the  lan- 
guage to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  that 
coimtry,  by  earnest  study  and  vise,  during 
that  period.  If  unpaid  LOS  miasionari« 
can  do  thto.  why  not  othors.  at  $10,000  • 
year,  more  or  less? 

May  I  ivge  that  steps  be  taken  to  see  that 
our  poUtic^l  and  technical  representatives 
•bro*d  cease  to  be  aloof,  toototed  spedmena 
of  American  insularity;  that  we  seek  and 
train  personnel  who  can  personally  meke 
friends  snd  infiuenoe  peopto  (within  ths 
bounds  of  good  taste)  for  the  cause  of  tt—- 
dom  and  the  ideal  of  Justice  in  the  woiid? 
How  can  we  h(^>e  to  speak  to  the  world  with 
om-  own  tongue  only?  How  can  we  hear 
what  the  world  needs  if  we  Itoten  only  In 
English,  with  American  ears,  to  thoae  of  ovir 
neighbors  who  have  paid  us  the  oompiimant 
of  addressing  us  in  oxir  own  tongue? 

We  are  said  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
power.  The  Chrtotton  criterion  for  great- 
ness and  power  waa  laid  down  2.000  yean 
ago  in  these  terms: 

"He  who  would  be  greatest  among  you.  let 
him  be  the  servant  of  alL"  (See  Matthew 
33:  11.) 

A  wise  servant,  to  serve  at  all,  let  alons 
be  great  in  that  service,  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding mind  and  heart.  Thto  to  ncft 
to  be  found  in  aloof  toototlon.  in  splendid 
receptions.  It  to  <mly  to  be  developed,  hi* 
telligenUy  and  realistically,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament pattern;  abandoning  Pharlsaio 
myopif  for  Chrtotian  concern  for  the  oom« 
mon  people  and  their  ways.  Let  us  not  per- 
mit the  Conununtots  to  out-perform  us  with 
effective  human  contacts  in  the  field  of  our 
own  self -professed  creed. 


Use  of  Gtmmoiust  Assistants  m  Maldfif 
Certaia  IiTestif  atiou 

EXTENSION  OF  wgM^A^Kff 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscdcsm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMI'HIU  STATTS 

Wednesday.  February  li.  19Si 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  recent 
article  hy  Westbrook  Pegler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Fan  Bmovsh 
(By  Westbrook  Paglsr) 

Tlito  letter  will  be  collateral  with  my  ca-> 
pos6  of  Drew  Pearson  as  a  political  ooosptr%« 
tor.  who  has  employed  at  least  two  •' 
ntet  legmen,  one  of  whom 
la  the  act  of  golBg  thiomfc 
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State  Department  <SocumeBt»  whleh  bad 
town  oonTenlently  left  BHiOMrt  for  this  pur- 
poee  by  a  Xunctlonary  vtao  ■topped  out  at 
torn  amtem. 

I  eaU  attentton  aealn  to  the  fact  tbat  eon* 
handrede  at  Anerleaii  dally  papers  of  the 
great  American  tree  preae  have  ooatlnued  to 
ttmiet  upon  their  readen  the  malkrtoue 
moCtmted  meodaclttee  of  this  faker  loac 
aftOT  bli  notoriety  waa  eetabhahed  beyond 
qneetion  as  .a  lying  blackguard. 

I  refer  ta  a  book  eaUed  McCarthy,  the  Man. 
the  Senator,  the  Ism,  by  two  members  of 
nesraon^  staC  These  characters  are  Jack 
Andereon  and  Booald  W.  May.  Neither  of 
theee  mdltrtduals  te  referred  to  In  my  men- 
tion of  Pearson's  two  Communist  "legmen." 
I  have  no  knowledge  whether  either  of  them 
Is  a  ConuBonlst. 

My  Intenttoa  hers  Is  to  call  Into  qtssstlon 
the  good  faith  of  both  the  Mew  Twk  Times 
and  the  Herald  Trlbone  and  of  John  B.  Oakee. 
<aC  the  Times  editorial  board,  and  Itobert  W. 
Oair,  who  holds  the  chair  of  "Joel  Psrk^, 
profeeeur  of  law  and  politlfial  science  at 
DsKtSMnith  OoOege.** 

Oo  October  36,  shortly  btf  ore  the  election 
you  will  note,  the  New  York  Times  publlsbed 
•  poittlcal  blast  against  McCarthy  in  the 
(Olse  ot  a  book  renew  by  Oakes.  Although 
ths  dost  Jacket  of  this  book  plainly  states 
that  Andereon  Is  an  employe  of  Drew  Pearson 
and  every  newspaperman  and  most  other 
iBfonned  Americans  know  that  McCsbtht 
kicked  hell  out  at  Pearson  In  a  public  place. 
Mr.  Oakaa  at  the  editorial  board  of  the  Mew 
Toffk  Tlmee  oooceala  this  rotation  whip  from 
those  readers  of  the  Ttmaa  who  read  his 


I  wrato  Oakes.  calling  his  attention  to 
this  culpable  omission  of  a  material  fact, 
an  offense  which.  In  the  c^se  of  a  lawyer 
hsCore  a  court,  would  call  fai*  serious  dlsci- 
pUnsry  action.  I  put  appropriate  questions 
to  Cakes.  I  have  received  no  acknowledge- 
ment from  either  Oakes  or  Arthur  Hays  Suls- 
berger.  the  publisher,  who  has  ths  effrontery 
to  lecture  JoumaUsUe  groups  on  the  ethics 
and  functions  al  modern  Journalism. 
4  IB  one  of  theee  interesting  ezpreeslons  of 
-tte  ethics  which  now  dominate  the  New 
Tork  Times,  Sulzberger  said,  reporting  hence- 
forth should  concern  iteelf  not  altogether 
with  presentation  of  facts  hut  with  Interpre- 
tation as  welL  I  take  it  from  the  Instance 
cf  the  Oakes  review  of  the  antl-McCAsnrr 
book  toy  Drew  Pearson's  paid  snoop  that  sup- 
piesstuii  of  facts  which  are  Inconvenient  to 
the  political  ism  of  the  New  York.  Times 
also  is  to  be  an  acknowledged  peculiarity  of 
this  new  Jovimallsm. 

Carr,  of  Dartmouth,  was  the  executive 
secretary  and  saanlpulator  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's so-called  commission  on  civil  rights 
and  is  the  same  Individual  who  engaged 
Kancy  Weschler,  an  acknowledged  member 
of  the  Young  Communist  Leagiie,  when  she 
was  a  Columbia  student,  as  counsel  of  the 
commission.  The  Communist  book  store  In 
New  Tork  gave  this  report  a  prominent  dis- 
play. Carr  has  no  ezciise  for  not  knowing 
that  Anderson  was  Pearson's  employee  and 
that  McCastht  had  given  Pearson  a  beating. 
It  appears  that  he  disliberately  chose  to  con- 
«eal  this  revealing  and  Influential  detail  In 
writing  his  attack  on  McCastht  In  the  guise 
of  a  book  review. 

I  am  confident  also  that  Oakes,  Caxr  and 
SulSberger  are  thoroughly  aware  of  Pearson's 
notorious  dishonesty,  malice  and  that  polit- 
ical motivation  which  ca\iaed  him  to  en- 
gage two  Oommunlst  reporters  and  to  use 
the  oohimns  of  several  himdred  American 
papers  to  try  to  wangle  Army  oommlsslons 
for  Communists  without  stating  that  they 
were  Communists. 

I  have  recently  discussed  Anderson  with 
Gen.  Al  Wedemeyer  and  Cot.  Ivan  Yeaton. 
Anderson  turned  up  in  China  daring  the 
war  with  credentials  from  a  newspaper  In 
fialt  Lake.  After  soms  routine  survelilanoe. 
the  Army  decided  that  he  was  not  filing 
•nnugh  copy  to  Justify  Xurthar  erteBstea  oX 


kis  draft  deferment.  Anderson  was  drafted 
tout.  Ilka  many  others  of  his  type,  eased  into 
aOI  paper.   It  was  oaUed  the  China  Lantern. 

Oeneral  Wedemeyer  said  that  sometime 
after  the  war.  he  discovered  that  the  paper's 
editorial  policy  was  close  to  Incltatlon  to 
mutiny  but,  in  his  opinion.  Pearson's  Jack 
Anderson  did  not  have  enough  authority  to 
dominate  the  editorial  policy,  whatever  his 
sentiments  may  have  been.  He  definitely 
do«e  believe  that  another  Individual  was 
fdaying  the  Oommunlst  game  of  fomenting 
dlecontont  am^ng  American  soldiers  by  enk- 
phsslalng  the  news  of  GI  riots  in  Europe  and 
In  the  Philippines  In  Uns  with  the  Com- 
munist policy  of  disorganising  the  American 
lighting  machine  and  getting  the  troops  out 
of  China  and  Europe.  General  Wedemeyer 
solved  his  problem  by  depleting  the  staff  of 
the  Lantern.  As  individuals  left  for  home 
he  simply  left  their  jobs  vacant.  Presently 
there  was  no  staff  left  and  the  psf>er  folded. 

"The  paper  definitely  was  fomenting 
trouble,"  the  general  said. 

Cokmel  Yeaton  said  he  recalled  Anderson 
only  as  a  leg  man  for  the  editor  of  the 
Lantern  but  added  that  his  impression  of 
Anderson  was  not  favorable.  Yeaton  wets 
yanked  out  of  Moecow  and  sentenced  to  a 
whole  year  of  silence  at  a  desk  In  the  Penta- 
gon because  he  opposed  submission  to  the 
Kremlin. 

Anderson's  oii-n  blurb  on  the  bo(A  Jat^et 
gives  him  a  niuch  more  romantic  career  in 
the  war.  He  sbys  he  served  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  China.  And  later  in  Army 
intelligence  in  Shanghai  to  report  on  what 
the  Communists  were  up  to.  He  also  saja 
that  when  the  war  ended  he  was  with  a 
band  of  Nationalist  guerrillas  behind  the 
lines,  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Conununist 
guefTlllas. 


Role  ol  tke  Seulc  ■  GmseBting  te 
Treatiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARmUR  y.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Februarw  It,  1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoso  an  editorial 
entitled  "Recognition  of  a  Servant's 
Role,"  published  In  the  Deseret  News  of 
February  2,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
fUcoBD.  as  follows: 

BacooifTnoM  or  a  IftatvAirr's  Roui 

TTom  time  to  time,  this  page  has  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  restoring  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  its  constitutional 
powers  of  declaring  war  and  ratifying  treaties 
with  foreign  nations.  Noting  some  of  the 
tragic  consequences  of  straying  from  this 
principle,  we  have  insisted  that  one  of  the 
challenges  facing  the  new  administration  Is 
to  end  executive  secrecy  In  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  other  day,  John  Foster  Dulles  promised 
Just  that. 

"I  believe,"  he  said  shortly  after  becoming 
Secretary  of  State,  "that  our  foreign  policies 
should  be  open  so  that  you  (the  pubilc)  can 
know  what  they  are  and  they  should  be  suf- 
ficiently simple  so  that  you  can  understand 
them  and  they  should  be  s\ifllclently  decent 
and  moral  so  that  they  will  fit  into  your  Idea 
cf  what  you  think  Is  right." 

And  then  he  promised  this:  The  aaecutlve 
branch  of  government  does  not  intend  to 
make  any  mors  foreign  treaty  conunitmanta. 


"The  problem  of  mafclng  commitments.'' 
he  said.  "Is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State  working  In  cooperation  with  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government." 

That,  of  coxirse.  Is  s  truism.  U  is  Just  what 
the  Constitution  provides,  and  It  shouldn't 
even  be  necessary  to  make  the  statement, 
but  to  many  peo^de  Mr.  Dulles'  words  will 
have  a  strange  sound.  It  is  good  that  he 
has  rediscovered  what  was  becoming  a  lost 
principle  of  government. 

We  dov.bt  not  that  it  Is  more  expedient 
for  a  3ecretary  of  State  or  a  President  to  be 
able  to  make  spot  decisions  when  dealing 
with  foreign  parties.  It  Is  cliunsy  and  slow 
and  inefllclent  to  have  to  run  back  to  Coa> 
gress  for  approval  of  the  eourss  that  is  to 
be  followed.  Especially  the  world's  states- 
men must  consider  it  foolish  and  provincial 
that  American  diplomats  nust  announce  to 
the  Senate,  and  thus  to  the  world,  delicate 
foreign  relations  plans  and  polidea  In  order 
that  necessary  treaties  can  be  ratified. 

Provincial  and  clumsy  It  may  be.  but  that 
is  the  American  way  and  Americans  have 
oome  to  have  great  faith  In  that  method  of 
doing  ttdngs.  Our  way  Is  built  on  tha  prin- 
ciple that  Government  "*a*^»'T  from  ttts 
President  down  are  hired  and  paid  by  tha 
people  as  servants  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
trust  a  President  or  a  Secretary  of  State  to 
bind  us  secretly  to  an  agreement  with  an- 
other nation  any  more  than  any  dtlasn  would 
trtist  his  household  servant,  however  com- 
petent and  well-tntentloned,  to  commit  him 
secretly  to  a  contract  with  the  butcher. 

Mr.  DuUes  hsa  restored  a  good  deal  of 
public  confidence  in  the  State  Department 
by  his  frank  recognition  of  his  constitutional 
limitations.  There  eeems  good  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  with  the  conviction  that,  even  in  the 
shadowy  realm  of  foreign  diplomacy,  Amer- 
ica's path  can  best  be  determined  by  an 
Informed  and  sovereign  public 


PaUidty  on  Pardou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DELAWABX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBZ  UNTTED  STAIXS 
Wedneadoff.  FOmuirv  18. 19S3 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Monday.  February  16. 
1953.  entiUed  "Publicity  on  Pardons."  I 
agree  with  the  editor  tha.  this  decision 
by  the  new  administration  is  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  shielded  procedure 
which  has  prevailed  in  recent  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

PUBUCXTT  ON  PaISOMS 

The  goldfish-bowl  policy  on  presidential 
pardons  and  conunutatlons  adopted  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Is  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  shielded  procedure  that  has  prevailed 
in  recent  years.  Attorney  General  Brownell 
correctly  regards  the  granting  of  pardons  aiMl 
commuted  sentences  as  a  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's business  that  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  about.  Yet  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  the  past  to  keep  s\ich  informa- 
tion secret  as  long  as  possible,  apparently 
on  the  fallAcloiis  ground  that  the  pardon 
power  was  a  Presidential  prerogative  that 
concerned  only  the  President  and  the  bens- 
flclary  of  the  acUon. 

The  trouble  with  the  <AA  policy  was  that 
it  provided  a  handy  oover  for  any  order  that 


might  not  stand  public  scrutiny  and  criti- 
cism. Behind  this  screen  President  Truman 
since  December  M  last  had  Issued  seven 
pardoi»  not  recommended  by  the  oOlelal 
charged  with  advising  the  President  on  such 
matters.  Daniel  Lyons,  pardon  attorney  st 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  may  be  that 
ail  seven  of  theee  pardons  were  Justified, 
but  the  public  certainly  has  a  right  to  be 
curious  over  clemency  granted  in  casee  not 
considered  by  the  pardon  attorney  to  merit 
clemency. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  why  news  of  clem- 
ency for  a  convict  should  be  withheld  than 
news  of  bis  conviction  and  sentencing  in 
the  first  place.  Under  the  previous  policy 
the  releass  of  any  infonnation  regarding 
pardons  and  commutations  of  sentence  was 
s  haphssard  matter.  No  announcements 
were  made  at  the  time  of  the  orders.  Only 
when  press  Inquiries  were  received  was  In- 
formstlon  released,  mostly  of  meager  nature. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  protect  the  identity 
of  parsons  \uging  s  pcudon. 

From  now  on,  however,  hll  pardons  and 
commutations  of  sentence  will  be  made  mat- 
ters of  public  record,  availabla  to  the  press. 
Members  of  Oongrsas,  and  any  one  else  hav- 
ing a  legitimate  Interest.  Moreover,  the 
namae  cf  persons  and  groups  reeommaiMUng 
clemency  also  will  be  revealed.  Underlying 
the  new  policy  Is  the  eound  principle  that 
all  public  buslnees  not  affecting  national 
security  should  be  conducted  openly,  without 
any  suggestion  of  a  ooverup. 


CONGRBSSacWAl  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Letter  and  HemoraEdom  FrMi  Maj.  Gea. 
C  L  Qteanaah  Ref  ardinf  OppoiitioE 
t*  Commaiiism  and  Activitiet  ■  tkt 
Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  vnscoNsiN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Wednesdap.  February  18, 19Si 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  president.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  letter  and  a 
memorandum  from  General  Chennault. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ftnd  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
Civn.  An  TtAMupiMt. 
Ttipei,  Tatumn,  Deoember  19,  If  52. 
The  Honorable  Joskph  R.  McCastht. 
VMted  StmttM  SenaU  Offloe  BuiUUng, 
Waahington.  D.  C. 
DsAB  Skmatob:  Tliank  you  very  mvidh  for 
your  letter  dated  December  8  and  also  for 
the  copy  of  your  letter  dated  December  8 
addreaeed    to   the    Honorable    John   Foster 
Dullee. 

I  am  convinced  that  19&8  wiU  be  a  criUcal 
year  In  our  worldwide  fight  against  com- 
munism. I  feel  that  the  Communist  rejec- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  truce  propoeal 
^ss  a  great  mtsteke  and  that  that  mistake 
affords  lu  an  opportunity  to  take  the  offen- 
sive against  them  in  AsU.  However,  if  we 
are  to  profit  by  ttie  Communists'  m«»trfi>-if  we 
must  not  lose  a  single  hour  in  our  offensive. 
The  moet  avsUable  and  moet  effective  tool 
m  the  year  1963  is  the  Nationalist  forces- 
army,  navy,  and  air  force.  NaturaUy.  we 
Bhoxild  continue  training  and  arming  addi- 
tional South  Korean  xmite  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  support  the  campaign  being  con- 
ducted by  the  combined  Franco-Vietnam 
forces  in  Indochina  untU  the  time  arrives 
When  the  NatlonallsU  will  drsw  off.  absOTb. 
aM  defeat  the  Red  Chinese  forces  In  China. 

I  also  feel  that  am  effort  in  the  Far  East 
ahould  be  combined  and  coordinated  undo* 


a  sln^  commander  who  would  be  author- 
ised to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of  forces 
and  sMppiles  In  the  several  combat  areas, 
r  can  think  of  no  one  as  well  qualified  to 
assume  this  supreme  command  as  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthur.  In  addlUon  to  his  long 
and  brUllant  experience  as  a  tactician  and 
strategist,  he  also  commands  the  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  loyalty  of  tens  of  millions 
of  Asiatics  extending  aU  the  way  from  Japan 
to  New  Zealand.  Working  cloeely  with 
CThlang  Kai-shek  he  would  command  the 
loyalty  of  more  than  one-fo\irth  of  the 
world's  total  population.  I  certainly  hope 
that  his  recent  conference  with  President- 
elect Elsenhower  results  In  the  adc^Uon  of 
a  strong,  aggressive  program  in  the  Far  East 
snd  also  results  In  the  return  of  MacArthur 
to  this  Important  theater  of  war. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  can  find  time  to 
recomntend  and  even  urge  a  realistic,  ag- 
gressive program  for  this  part  of  the  world. 
I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to  Identify  and 
expoee  Communists  both  in  the  Government 
snd  out.  and  I  wish  you  success  In  your 
effort. 

With  very  best  wishes  for  the  New  Tear, 
lam 

r  sincerely  yours. 
O.  L.  CRBmrSULT, 
Jfa^or  Otneral,  Ketired.  VSAF. 


A719 


MfeMoaaifaoM 
TsiFK.  FoasKMs.  Nooemher  22.  t9S2. 

IB  a  teoent  interview  in  Newsweek  maga- 
Bine.  Congressman  JOsspb  Mabtim,  Jb..  Is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  "It  is  Ume  we  showed 
the  Russians  we  are  not  going  to  permit  a 
stalemate  war  to  continue  in  Asia"  and 
"Peace  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  mors 
mllltani  foreign  poUcy~.  I  concur  fully  in 
these  statemento. 

A  truce  in  Korea  will  not  mean  peace  In 
Asia.  A  truce  on  or  near  the  88th  parallel 
will  not  mean  peace  In  Korea  even.  The 
Russiaaa  will  simply  employ  the  Red  Chineee 
manpower,  armed  with  Russian-manufac- 
tured wisi^Mns.  to  participate  in  the  fighting 
in  Indoehlna  and  Malaya,  while  threatening 
and  infiltrating  into  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
Korea.  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

There  will  be  no  pesce  in  Asia  until  the 
Red  Chinese  are  defeated  decisively  and  the 
Russian  puppets  such  as  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-Ial  replaced  by  leaders  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  The  Red  Chinese  leaders 
maintain  themselves  in  power  solsly  because 
of  their  obedience  to  Moscow  and  by  means 
of  arma  furnished  by  Russia.  So  long  as 
theee  ptkKxts  continue  to  rule  China,  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  Asia  and  a  truce  in  Korea 
would  surely  resiilt  in  more  and  even  worse 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Our  problem,  of  course.  Is  how  to  defeat 
the  Red  armies  and  drive  out  the  Russian 
ptippets'wltb  minimum  cost  In  llvee  and  dol- 
lars to  the  United  States.  The  problem  Is 
not  simple  but  It  has  such  enormoiis  bear- 
ing upon  our  future,  and.  in  fact,  the  future 
of  the  Vhole  world  that  a  solution  mxist  be 
found. 

We  could  buUd  up  our  forces  and  those  of 
other  western  powers  In  Korea,  bomb  Man- 
churia and  China,  blockade  the  China  coast 
and  eventually  drive  the  Chinese  across  the 
Yalu  River.  This  wotUd  be  costly— enor- 
mously so — In  terms  of  both  lives  and  dol- 
lars and  It  would  not  aooompUsh  our  objec- 
tives of  decisively  defeating  Red  China  and 
replacing  the  puppet  leaders.  Our  forces  on 
the  Talii  River  would  find  themselves  facing 
augmented  Chinese  armies,  who  would  be 
fighting  nearer  their  supply  bases  in  Siberia, 
and  who  would  be  prepared  to  reoccupy 
Korea  ak  the  first  opportunity. 

I  hive  studied  this  question  for 
many  years.  Sines  the  end  of  World 
War  H  I  have  continued  to  reside  and  work 
in  the  Far  East  and  in  very  cloee  touch  with 
the  Red  Chinese,  Nationalist  Chineee,  Kore- 
ans.    Japanese,     Siamese,     and     Filipinos. 


Based  upon  my  experlenoe  as  a  general  of- 
ficer in  World  War  n.  I  have  arrived  at  a 
number  of  conclusions  regarding  the  present 
situation  whl<di  I  believe  to  be  souixd. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  only 
force  which  can  decisively  defeat  the  Red 
Chinese  armies  end  drive  out  the  Red 
leaders  is  the  Nationalist  Chineee.  It  would 
be  foolish  as  well  as  expensive  for  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  to  Invade  the 
mainland.  On  the  other  hand,  an  invasion 
of  the  China  mainland  by  the  Nationalist 
Chineee  would  be  a  homecoming — and  nfc^» 
all  homecomings  they  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Chineee  people. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
now  based  on  Formosa  numbers  about  two 
million,  of  which  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand are  In  uniform.  They  have  the  support 
of  a  million  more  in  Bong  Kong  and  some 
twelve  to  fifteen  mllUon  mere  overseas  Chi- 
neee living  in  all  the  countrlee  of  the  world. 
Aftar  landing  on  the  mainland,  they  would 
be  able  to  draw  upon  the  limltlees  man- 
power of  China  for  soldiers. 

As  imprssslvs  as  this  force  appears.  It 
cannot  win  the  war  alone.  It  would  require 
the  logistical  sui^ort  of  the  United  States 
or  U.  N.  It  vrould  also  require  some  air 
force  and  naval  assistance  as  well  as  tech- 
nical supervision  extending  from  top  levels 
all  the  way  down  to  the  Infantry  company, 
the  artniery  battery  and  the  air  squadron. 
However,  not  one  foreign  soldier  would  be 
required  to  fire  a  gun  in  the  groimd  armies. 

President  Chiang  has  estimated  that  his 
forces  could  be  ready  for  an  invasion  6 
months  after  the  needed  supplies  begin  to 
arrive.  This  time  might  be  reduced  becausa 
of  preparatory  work  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  military  ssslstance  ad- 
visory group  now  stationed  In  Formosa.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  the  Nationalist  divi- 
sions would  require  much  smaller  tonnages 
of  supplies  of  all  classes  than  United  States 
divisions  require.  Chineee  soldiers  find 
most  of  their  food  in  invaded  areas  and  they 
dcmt  expect  to  be  served  Coca-Cola,  lea 
cream,  and  turkey  in  the  front  llnee — or 
rear  areas  either.  Tlieir  military  expense* 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  expenses  fcr 
similar  unlta.  Finally,  we  woiild  avoid  tha 
burden  of  paying  death  beneflta  providing 
for  the  disabled,  educational  benefita  for 
the  veterans,  and  all  the  other  expenses, 
w^ilch  inevitably  follow  a  war. 

A  look  at  a  map  of  China  will  bring  out 
the  following  polnta: 

1.  A  Nationalist  landing  on  the  Fuklen  or 
north  Kwangtung  coast  would  Immediately 
force  the  Reds  to  extend  their  supply  lines 
1,600  miles — from  Mukden  to  the  invaded 
area.  The  Reds  have  stockpUed  some  arms 
and  equipment  in  Fuklen  and  Kwangtung. 
but  these  pUes  would  last  for  ozxly  a  few 
days  of  large-scale  fighting. 

a.  Assuming  an  effective  blockade  of  ths 
coast,  the  Reds  would  be  forced  to  move 
their  supplies  over  two  single-track  (for  the 
most  of  the  distance)  railroad  and  two  hlgh- 
vrays.  Theee  railroads  are  Mukden-Pelplng- 
Hankow-Canton,  and  Mukden-mentsln-Nan- 
klng-Shanghal-Hangchow-Nanchang.  The 
highways  parallel  the  railways,  generally. 
Fuklen  province  has  no  railway  and  no  navi- 
gable river  from  .the  Interior.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Nationalist  forces  could  be  readily 
supplied  by  sea  from  Formosa.  The  two  rail- 
roads and  highways  available  to  the  Reds 
simply  do  not  have  the  cap>acity  to  move  the 
supplies  from  Mukden  south  for  a  large 
army — say  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
men.  even  if  they  were  not  attacked  by  Na- 
tionalist airplanes. 

No  one  can  guarantee  the  suooess  of  a 
military  campaign,  particularly  an  invasion 
over  water.  However,  there  are  so  many  fac- 
tors In  favor  of  a  Nationalist  invasion  and 
the  rewards  would  be  so  enormously  valuable 
that  great  risks  would  be  justified. 

The  first  valuable  neiilt  of  a  Mattooallst 
landing  in  foros  would  be  an  almost  hams 
dlata  withdrawal  of  Red  Chlnias  tKOfm  tram 
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Korea.  Tbe  fted  CTilnmw  leaden  ere  limd 
or  Ctdang  Kal-ehek  and  fbe  NattonallBta 
and  they  would  bave  to  chooee  between  ag- 
greaelon  tn  Korea  and  oppoeltkm  to  Chiang. 
They  elmply  cant  flght  on  two  nukjor  fronts, 
particularly  when  the  supplies  for  both  must 
pan  thro\igh  the  same  bottleneck^-IIan- 
fhurta.  Their  choice  Is  ohrknia — they  would 
have  to  fight  Chiang. 

Tbe  second  result  of  a  snceeasful  National- 
ist landing  and  adyance  northward  to  the 
Hankow-Canton  railroad  would  be  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Red  Chlneae  aM  to  the 
Vletmlnh  Ocnnmunlsts  In  Indochina.  Na- 
tionalist poeeeeelon  of  tbe  railroad  at  Hei«- 
ymng  would  flank  and  isolate  all  Red  troops 
along  the  Kwangsl-Indochlna  border.  These 
Red  troops,  cut  off  from  supplies,  would  hare 
to  try  to  flght  their  way  back  to  the  Tangtse 
River — an  extremely  dUBcult  matter  as  the 
Japanese  learned  In  1945.  Thus,  an  adyance 
to  Hengyang  or  to  Hankow  would  not  only 
end  the  war  In  Korea  but  would  deprtye  the 
Oommtmlat  Vtetmlnh  of  Indochina  of  sup- 
plies and  technical  supenrlslon  now  being 
fnmlahed  by  the  Red  Chinese  and  Russians. 
Ftnally,  I  am  eonrlnced  that  Chiang's  ad- 
vance Into  the  Interior  would  spark  a  na- 
tionwide rebellion  which  would  oyerthrow 
eooununlsm  In  China.  This  must  occur  be- 
fore there  will  be  peace  In  eastern  Asia  and 
Chiang^  Hatlonaltets  are  the  only  people  who 
can  poaatbly  do  the  Job. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  rach 
m  effort  would  cost  In  terms  of  dollars.  We 
would  baye  to  continue  the  stalemate  In 
Korea  until  the  Notionalist  Inyaslon  Is 
launched,  continue  our  support  of  the 
Franco-Vietnam  forces  tn  Indochina,  fur- 
nish most  of  the  nayy  for  the  blockade  of  the 
China  coast  and  provide  a  few  wings  of  air 
ftrce  to  assist  the  Chinese  Air  Force.  We 
would  also  have  to  furnish  additional  land- 
big  craft  to  move  Chinese  troops  and  sui>- 
pUes  across  the  Formosa  Channel,  and  we 
must  provide  experienced  staff  and  techni- 
cal personnel  to  supervise  Nationalist  opera- 
tions throughout.  I  believe  it  could  all  be 
done  for  less  than  we  are  now  spending  on 
fbe  U.  N.  forces  In  Korea,  but,  regardless  of 
present  cost,  ft  would  relieve  us  of  enor- 
ztunudy  greater  costs  In  the  future. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  employing  the  Na- 
tionalist divisions  solely  In  Korea.  This 
trotild  result  in  moving  the  Nationalists  up 
near  the  Bed  supply  base  and  could  have  no 
declstve  effect.  The  Nationalists  should  be 
employed  as  far  away  from  the  Red  supply 
base  as  possible  In  order  to  mxiltlply  th^  Red 
logistical  problem*.  Of  co\irse,  a  few  divi- 
sions of  Natlonallsta  might  be  sent  to  Korea 
for  ezeperlence  and  as  a  cover  for  the  big 
project. 

I  have  written  at  some  length  on  this  mat- 
ter for  I  know  how  deeply  and  sincerely  In- 
terested In  bringing  peace  to  Asia  as  well  as 
solving  the  Korea  stalemate  are  those  to 
whom  this  memorandum  will  come.  Of 
course,  many  points  have  not  been  covered. 
I  would  be  willing  to  return  to  Washington — 
at  my  own  expense — U  there  is  a  chance  that 
more  detailed  presentation  of  my  suggestions 
might  result  in  adoption  of  the  general  plan. 

C.  L.  CRSicNAm.T. 


PfetcBtatioB  to  John  H.  GriUm  of  IIm 
AiMM  How*  Award 


KXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


Of  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Wedae*dav,  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanfmous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 


the  Aj>pendix  of  the  Raoon  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  tbe  disttnguished 
newspaper,  the  Boston  Post.  Tuesday, 
February  17,  honoring  Mr.  John  H.  Grif- 
fin, editor  in  chief  of  the  Boston  Post, 
for  haying  been  awarded  the  Amasa 
Howe  award  for  newspaper  writing  dur- 
ing 1952. 

It  is  indeed  a  source  of  pride  to  all  the 
people  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
of  the  Ckimmohwealth  ot  Massachusetts, 
to  Join  in  honoring  Mr.  Oriffln.  As  long 
as  we  have  men  of  John  Griffin's  talent 
and  fearless  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare numbered  among  the  ranks  of 
newspapermen,  the  future  of  the  press  in 
this  country  is  safe  and  secure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooto. 
as  follows: 

In  trx  Pxtblic  iMToasr 

This  newspaper  Is  proud  and  grateful  that 
the  Boston  Press  Club  has  given  the  Amasa 
Howe  award  for  newspaper  writing  of  public 
significance  in  Boston  during  1052  to  John 
H.  Orlflln,  our  editor  In  chief. 

Recognition  by  members  of  tbe  newspaper 
profession  of  an  editorial  wtiicb  appeared  in 
these  columns  on  September  5,  1952,  as  an 
important  public  service  is  doubly  gratifying. 
It  signifies  a  devotion  to  tbe  public  weal  on 
the  part  of  tbe  newspaper  profession  and 
recognizes  the  ability  of  an  Individual  whose 
labors,  by  long  custom  in  the  profession,  are 
largely  anonymous. 

The  editorial  given  the  award  concerned  a 
crisis  In  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts— the  pensions  for  legislators 
rammed  through  the  legislature  In  the  cloa- 
lag  session  of  last  year's  leglslatiu«. 

As  a  statement  of  principles  It  had  the 
merit  of  good,  sincere,  explicit  writing.  Ifr. 
Oriflln's  colleagues  are  not  only  happy  that 
this  honor  has  come  to  him,  but  give  pubUo 
assurance  that  the  seal  for  tbe  public  welfare 
expressed  In  the  editorial  serves  them  as  a 
primer  In  their  defenee  at  the  public  Interest. 


Uoeob  Day  ObtcrraMe  h  Detroit,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MTCHIOAlff 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdof.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  an  address  deliT- 
ered  by  my  colleague  the  Juni<»-  Senator 
from  Michigan  {Mr.  Pottr]  at  the 
Thirteenth  Congressional  District  Lin- 
coln Day  observance  in  Detroit.  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening.  I  am  deeply  honored  and 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
you  folks  this  evening. 

There  Is  nothing  that  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  coming  home.  Having  the  privi- 
lege to  chat  with  so  many  old  friends  here 
this  evening  does  my  heart  and  my  soul  a 
lot  of  good.  I  eapedally  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  the  fine  gathering  we  have 
assembled  this  evening.  I  luiow  how  mucl^ 
work  goes  Into  meetings  such  as  this  one. 

Tonight  we  are  honoring  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Patriotic  Americans  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  assembling,  much  as  we  are  here  this 


evening,  to  pay  trtbota  to  osM  of  oar  { 
Frastdents  and  stateamen. 

Brilliant  speakata  will  reeaH  the  Lincoln 
legend — his  aeoompUshments.  his  courage, 
and  his  convlcttana.  his  disappointments  la 
love  and  tn  poUtlos.  hla  personal  traits  and 
humorous  stortos. 

But  on  the  way  down  here  today,  I  asked 
myaelf.  What  would  Abe  Lincoln  say  if  b« 
were  to  speak  to  us  this  evening? 

Considering  the  vital  Issiies  facing  Amer- 
ics  and  the  world  today  what  would  he  sayt 

Friands,  I  am  oonylnced  that  Abe  Uncoln 
would  speak  much  the  same  philosophy  of 
common  sense  as  he  did  100  years  ago  In  his 
famous  House  Divided  speech: 

"A  hoiue  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand.  It  cannot  remain  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  tree.  It  must  becooie  all  of 
one  thing  or  all  of  the  other." 

For  In  the  Anal  analysis.  Is  this  not  Uw 
state  of  the  world  today?  Arent  we  divided 
Into  two  distinct  parts?  Is  not  half  the 
world  chained  to  tbe  bondage  of  Intema- 
tlooal  communism  while  the  rest  of  ub  live 
and  prosper  under  the  freedoms  of  repubU- 
can  democracies? 

President  Elsenhower  explained  ttils  divi- 
sion very  clearly  in  the  opening  moments  of 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  when  he  said: 

"The  calculated  pressures  at  agfresslve 
communism  have  forced  us  to  live  In  a  world 
of  turmoil.  •  •  •  We  have  learned  that  tha 
free  world  cannot  Indefinitely  remain  In  a 
posture  of  paralysed  tension.** 

As  a  result,  the  President  has  dedicated 
our  Republican  administration  to  the  for- 
mulation of  our  most  urgent  need — a  strong 
consistent,  positive,  and  global  foreign 
policy. 

He  has  conferred  with  party  leaders  In  tbe 
House  and  Senate.  He  has  sent  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Harold  Stassen  to  cooier  with 
our  European  friends  overseas. 

He  has  Issued  oncers  withdrawing  our  7tta 
Fleet  from  defensWof  the  Chinese  mainland. 
The  most  important  reason  for  having  our 
fleet  tbere  In  the  first  place  waa  to  prevent 
Chiang  BU-sbek  from  attacking  tlM  main- 
land. 

In  other  word^  wa  were  protoettag  tba- 
Chinese  Beds  from  attack  in  China  and  at- 
tacking them  ourselves  in  Korea.  This  la 
only  one  examptf  of  the  kind  of  flotsam  aad 
Jetsam  foreign  policy  we  have  been  support- 
ing for  tbe  past  20  years. 

And  finally.  President  Elsenhower  has  bs- 
dlcated  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  our  new 
foreign  policy  will  be  relentleesly  dedicated 
to  tha  establMhmant  of  a  permanent  and 
lasting  world  peace. 

Some  ot  our  European  friends  are  show- 
ing signs  of  nsrvousnees  at  tbe  lYesldent's 
steps. 

They  apparently  prefer  tbe  Indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  Korean  stalemate  rather 
tiian  iDcm-  risks  designed  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

But  I  aay  to  you  this  erenlng  thai  tb* 
Amerlean  people  a»  fed  up  with  tbe  con- 
tinuing uncertainty  in  Korea  and  eLsewtaera 
in  the  world,  and  are  willing  to  take  reason- 
able risks  to  establish  peace. 

After  all.  aren't  we  asking  our  boys  to 
tcdce  a  risk  when  we  draft  them  for  service 
In  Korea?  Isn't  this  the  greatest  risk  and 
the  greatest  sacrlAce  they  can  give?  In  fact, 
Isn't  war  a  risk?  Everything  Incumbent  in 
wars,  poUoe  actions,  or  whatever  yoa  want 
to  call  it.  Involves  many  risks. 

Therefore,  I  say.  that  if  our  alUee  are' 
sincere  In  their  desire  for  world  peace — 
and  place  this  humane  objective  above  all 
other  i>roblems,  they  irlll  support  President 
Elsenhower  to  tbe  full  measure  of  their 
ability. 

Fersonally.  I  believe  that  the  Presldenrs 
order  removing  the  Tth  Fleet  was  a  master 
•troke — both  politically  and  militarily. 

First,  it  frees  Chiang  Kai-shek  tot  action 
U  so  desired. 
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Beeoadly,  it  oompels  the  OblBeee  Comnu- 
Blsts  to  move  large  reserve  armies  to  patiol 
the  long  China  coaat  agalitst  any  possible 
Chiang  thrust. 

Thirdly,  tbe  President's  policy,  long 
espoused  by  General  liacArthur,  gives  us 
some  indication  ot  subsequent  poaslbilltiea. 
Talk  now  of  a  blockade  appears  to  be  ouc  oC 
these  poesibllltles. 

Fourth,  and  possibly  mosi  slgnUleant,  tbe 
withdrawal  Implies  far  more  than  the  action. 
In  other  words,  both  tb9  military  and  diplo- 
matic steps  taken  by  both  sides  in  the  next 
few  weeks  will  be  affected  by  this  move. 

Finally,  It  indicates  the  President's  de- 
termination to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  tbe  Korean  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

It  Is  well  for  us  to  bear  In  mind  these  words 
by  the  President  In  his  Inaugural: 

"We  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  aggressor 
by  the  f  atilts  and  wicked  bargaining  of  trad- 
ing honor  for  security.  For  in  the  final 
choice,  a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a 
burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

ThU  administration  U  certainly  getting 
down  to  business  fast.  Orders  of  far-reaching 
eonsequenoe  are  being  Issued  without  flourish 
or  fanfare.  And  what's  more — there's  a  co- 
operative harmony  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  that  I  promise  you. 
will  result  In  the  most  efllclent  government 
ever  baeed  on  the  old-fashioned  principles 
of  thrift.  ecMwmy.  honesty,  and  common 
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As  I  said  earlier,  our  first  and  most  urgent 
objective  is  a  strong,  fair,  positive,  and  global 
foreign  policy.  We  are  taking  the  proper 
steps  to  formulate  this  policy  now. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  and  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  recklessly  pour  billions  of  American 
dollars  overseas. 

I  subsoifie  to  the  President's  declaration 
that  "we  Shan  give  help  to  other  nations  in 
the  measure  that  they  strive  earnestly  to  do 
their  full  share  of  the  common  tasks."  Our 
Government  does  not  have  tbe  slightest  in- 
tention of  offending  our  European  allies,  but 
in  fulfillment  of  tbe  common  task,  we  are 
giving  them  to  April  30  to  conaolldato  their 
iorcee  or  loee  America's  airport. 

An  ultimatum — In  a  senae,  I  siippase  it  la. 
But  a  good  "woodshed"  principle  Is  a  better 
deecrlpcion. 

I  do  not  beUeve  la  any  way.  shape,  or  man- 
ner, that  American  doUaia  alone  can  accom- 
plish any  permanent  objective,  without  first 
having  tbe  initlatlre  and  inoentlve  of  the 
peoples  to  whom  these  dollars  are  given.  We 
cannot  unify  Europe  from  without — it  must 
be  done  eooperatlvely  from  within. 

Now.  what  about  the  home  front. 

What  can  we  expect  from  tbe  new  admin- 
istration tn  terms  of  taa  redueUoas  and  curb- 
ing inflation? 

First,  lei  me  aay  I  dont  beUewe  that  tber* 
has  been  another  time  in  our  history  when 
so  many  expected  so  much  from  so  few. 

The  President  Is  aware  c€  this  nkore  than 
anyone  else. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress,  when  after  outlining  the  many 
objectives  of  hie  administration,  he  said: 

"Permit  me  this  one  understatement — to 
meet  and  correct  these  sttnations  win  not  be 
easy." 

Before  we  can  vedaoe  taxes  and  restore  tbe 
▼aloe  of  tbe  doUar.  we  must  first  balance  the 
budget.  And  before  we  do  this,  we  qaust  ask 
for  the  cooperation  at  State  and  local  gov- 
ernnients  and  Independent  groups  of  citi- 
zens to  go  easy  on  tbelr  demands  to  Cbngresa 
for  Federal  expenditures. 

leaders  In  the  IcglsUtive  and  executive 
branches  agree  that  balancing  tbe  budget  is 
the  first  essential  step  to  check  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  By  balancing  our  natlooal 
budget,  American  housevlvee  wlU  find  it 
■ttich  easier  to  balance  tbeli*. 

Reductions  tax  taxes  wUl  foUow.  ami  iba 
Bias  of  our  tax  cuts  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  extent  we  have  the  budget  oontroUed.   I 
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can  tell  yon  now.  that  I  for  one,  expect  to 
cause  spending  reductions  ImmediatelT  to 
balance  this  budget.  The  peopl*  want  it— 
in  fkct,  deamnd  It— and  with  the  help  of 
Almighty  Gtod— President  Elsenhower— and 
tbe  Congress— they  are  going  to  have  It. 

Directly  related  to  our  entire  fiscal  policy 
la  tbls  matter  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  President  has  already  taken  some  steps 
to  removing  these  economic  shackles — and  he 
clearly  stated  in  his  oongreealonaJ  meesage 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  renewal 
of  wage  and  price  control  authority  on  AprU 
90.  1653. 

This  whole  Idea  of  controls  reminds  me 
of  an  octopus-termite  monstrosity  which 
strangles  production  frran  the  outside  and 
eats  away  incentive  from  the  Inside.  It  is 
diametrically  oppoeed  to  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise  upon  which  thU  Nation  was 
founded. 

Oobtrols  slMK^cIe  jnoeperlty  by  setting 
costs; 

By  setting  costs.  It  controls  and  regulates 
taxea. 

By  regulating  taxee,  it  controls  tbe  pur- 
chase of  ccmsuniern'  goods. 

Our  economic  freedoms  are  tied  directly 
to  our  political  freedoms. 

Subsequently  as  we  loee  our  economic  free- 
doms we  are  losing  our  political  freedoms. 
Every  police  state  In  the  world  evolved  first 
from  the  government's  usurpwtlon  of  eco- 
nomic freedoms  which  was  closely  followed 
by  the  confiscation  of  political  freedoms. 

By  removing  these  controls  as  we  are  doing 
now,  we  can  not  only  restore  economic  free- 
dom, but  we  can  also  Increase  the  standards 
of  oi^r  daily  living  by  as  much  as  40  or  60 
percent  in  10  years. 

And  after  all,  ioiks,  lent  the  purpoee  in  liv- 
ing lb  provide  the  best  we  are  able  for  orir 
families  and  loved  ones?  By  dedicating  our- 
selves to  the  establishment  of  world  peace, 
we  can  Increase  the  standard  of  ova  dally 
living  and  the  standards  ot  our  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

By  reducing  taxes,  by  balancing  tb»  budget 
and  by  removing  these  contrcds  we  can  re- 
lease the  money  which  now  goes  to  the  Oov- 
emment,  to  the  people,  and  thereby  better 
meet  our  dally  needs. 

However.  If  we  hope  to  accomplish  all 
these  things  we  are  talking  about,  we  must 
first  be  assured  of  the  integrity,  proper  con- 
duct, and  character  of  Federal  Government 
personnrt. 

Above  all.  we  must  be  certain  ot  tbelr 
loyalty. 

Without  reciting  names,  we  have  discov- 
ered. ,and  in  many  instances  too  late,  of  the 
abundance  of  pinkish,  leftwlng.  pseudo- 
InteUectuals  occupying  high  and  responsi- 
ble positions  in  our  Government.  Positions 
attained  through  devtoos  and  insidious 
means  much  like  the  ability  to  toes  around 
socialistic  nonsense  and  toes  down  astound- 
ing numbers  of  dry  martinis.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  new  administration  for  the  quality  of 
people  they  are  bringing  in.  Men  like  Ar- 
thur Summer  field.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Charles  WILkoi.  and  Joe  Dodge  are  good  ex- 
ample. Accepting  a  position  with  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  oftentimes  entails  consid- 
erable sacrifice.  But  it  reveals  the  deter- 
mination of  many  nten  and  women  to  dedi- 
cate tbelr  aervicee  to  a  cause  far  greater 
than  all  others.  And  for  these  saeriflcea 
toey  ahould  bav*  our  wholehearted  support 
and  Mspect. 

Moreover.  I  am  particularly  j^eaaed  with 
tbe  manner  under  which  tbe  new  adminls- 
tratton  wiU  conduct  Its  loyalty  program. 
And  I  have  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  most 
of  miy  oolleagues  In  the  fienate  and  tbe 
House  feel  likewise. 

From  here  on  in.  eacti  <lBpaxlaaent  la  go- 
ing to  have  its  own  loyalty  and  seciu-ity 
board,  but  it  lent  going  to  be  as  before— > 
wbere  the  defendant  waa  bis  own  Judge. 


Also,  oveeaU  control  wiU  be  exercised  by 
tbe  Attorney  General,  who,  of  course,  baa 
direct  aocaas  to  the  files  and  eervices  of  the 
FBI.  It  Is  eqiealally  significant  to  repeat 
here  what  the  Prestdoit  said  in  his  meesage 
that  from  here  on  In  empl<^ment  by  tbe 
Government  will  not  be  considered  as  a 
right  but  as  a  privilege.  The  Oovenunent 
will  decide  whether  an  employee  is  suitable 
and  It  need  not  give  any  reasons  such  as  dis- 
loyalty, security,  or  anything  else.  It  Just 
gets  rid  of  employees  who  talk  too  much, 
drink  too  mxjch.  or  otherwise  abuse  their 
Government  positions.  And  I  think  it's 
about  time  we  do  Jiist  this. 

Now,  many  of  you  are  asking  what  kind  ot 
relations  can  we  expect  between  the  admin- 
istration and  labor. 

PersonaUy.  I  beUeve  that  relations  be- 
tween labor,  management,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  far  more  constructive  and  ef- 
fective than  anything  we've  seen  over  tha 
last  20  years.  Let's  review  the  situation  for 
a  moment. 

The  Tart-Hartley  law  has  now  been  In  effect 
6  years.  I  think  aU  of  us  will  agree  that 
some  aoaendments  are  necessary.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
already  hard  at  work  on  these  amendments. 
For  too  many  years  we  have  been  treating 
American  workers  as  a  special  kind  of  ani- 
mal. Why,  this  is  an  Insult  to  their  dignity 
as  American  citizens,  and  I'm  sure  they  will 
be  the  first  to  agree.  Instead,  from  here  on 
in  we  are  going  to  encourage  the  democratic 
bargaining  processes  of  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation, while  the  Government,  as  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  "shall  remain  free  from  the 
taint  that  it  is  partial  or  punitive."  Trada 
unionism  and  collective  bargaining  are  rock- 
bound  American  institutions  with  a  long 
record  of  achievement  behiod  them.  There- 
fore, it  Is  the  duty  and  right  of  o\u-  Govern- 
ment to  protect  these  Instltntioxis  as  well  aa 
those  Incumbent  in  management. 

The  key  to  effective  labor-mani«ement  re- 
lations lies  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Department  was  created  to  aid  employer  and 
employee  alike,  to  develop  training  programs 
that  will  In  turn  devek^  sklUed  workers, 
and  to  throw  Into  high  gear  the  productive 
machinery  of  this  country.  Heretofore,  tha 
Department  has  not  won  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  either  labor  or  management.  To 
be  an  effective  instrument  it  must  have  their 
united  suppot.  To  that  end.  tbe  President 
has  authoriaed  the  creation  of  a  tripartita 
advisory  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tlvee  of  labor,  management,  and  the  public 
to  review  this  entire  area  and  submit  ap- 
propriate recommendations  as  soon  as  poa- 
sible. 

Civil  and  social  rights  are  an  Integral  and 
Inherent  part  of  our  American  heritage.  The 
veeeel  of  discrimination  holds  no  water  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  of  us  in  this  Nation 
■re  descendants  of  Immigrants — each  of  us 
are  endowed  equally  with  the  same  inalien- 
able rights  ot  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

ClvU  rights  Is  a  principle  and  therefore 
should  not  be  a  political  issue.  The  Demo- 
crats on  every  occasion  have  used  civil  rights 
as  a  means  of  getting  votes  and  never  once 
have  come  face  to  face  in  an  elfort  to  settla 
this  very  important  problem. 

Because  it  Is  a  social  problem,  we  eaimoi 
hope  to  sc^ve  it  through  compulsory  legis- 
lation any  more  than  we  could  enforce  tha 
Prohibition  Act.  I  am  a  tolerant  person — 
and  I  am  quick  to  recognize  the  measures  of 
injustice,  unfairness,  and  dlscrlmlnatloa 
wblcb  bava  been  allowed  to  permeate  oiv 
society. 

I  beUevie  that  tbe  core  of  tbls  clvU-rlgbts 
problem  is  not  FEPC  as  many  prodalm— 
but  segregation.  Bemove  tbe  barrier  ot  eeg- 
regatloa  and  we  have  taken  the  Lergeet  stngla 
step  toward  the  permaaent  solution  of  this 
problem.  Of  eourae  tbe  best  way  to  break 
tbls  banler  Is  tihrwigh  aducatioa  and  X  boo* 
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Mtly  believe  that  our  Ooremment  should 
ereftte  •  Cfyll  Rights  Cominlssloii  to  develop 
a  program  that  would  cooperatively  remove 
these  barriers  where  they  exist. 

It  would  be  a  folly  of  the  first  order  IX  the 
Congress  or  any  other  group  should  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  association  of  people  by  com- 
pulsion. 

The  sooner  we  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  the  stronger  and  more  united  our 
Nation  will  be.  and  during  these  laours  of 
emergency.  It  Is  extremely  important  that 
our  home  front  be  at  Its  greatest  strength. 

When  Ood  created  man  He  gave  him  two 
ends,  one  to  sit  on  and  the  other  to  think 
with.  It's  mighty  refreshing  to  have  the 
thinking  end  with  us  In  Washington  today. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  our  new  ad- 
ministration is  meeting  and  will  continue 
to  meet  forthrlghtly  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  United  States  and 
the  world  today.  These  are  truly  critical 
hours  and  require  mutual  cooperation  for 
mutiial  security.  Indeed,  as  Ben  Ftanklin 
said,  "We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly 
we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

I  am  confident  that  the  free  world  Is  ris- 
ing to  a  new  and  shining  hour.  I  am  also 
confident,  as  John  Foster  Dulles  expressed  it. 
that  the  Communist  digestive  organs  are 
developing  signs  of  indigestion.  There  are 
many  evidence  of  imeasiness  in  Russia  com- 
ing to  us  every  day. 

I  am  confident  that  the  leaderdilp  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  with  the  help  and 
guidance  of  Almighty  Ood,  can  unite  the 
house  divided  and  establish  wtnid  peace. 
And  that  this  Oovemment  of  and  by  the 
people  shall  restore  peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  wllL 


CoBMnration    PoBdes    Should    Not    Be 
Vested  m  a  Federal  Boreav  or  Depart- 
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■'■Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everybody  Is  against  sin,  Like- 
Wise  everybody  seems  to  be  for  conserva- 
tion, but  chiefly  It  has  become  the  pro- 
gram of  the  professional  planner  who 
would  federalize  all  of  agriculture  under 
the  guise  and  pretense  of  conservation. 
Opposed  to  the  professional  Is  a  large 
group  of  private  citizens  who  are  vitally 
Interested  In  the  preservation  of  our  aat- 
ural  resources  and  who  feel  that  the 
motivating  force  behind  any  sound  con- 
servation program  should  be  the  Indi- 
vidual and  not  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  leaders  In  this 
group  of  private  citizens  is  my  friend  and 
constituent,  Mr.  G.  B.  Gunlogson,  Cross 
C?reek  Road,  Racine.  Wis.  As  part  of  my 
temarks.  I  am  including  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gunlogson  on  this  highly 
tm|x>rtant  subject  of  conservation: 
▲  Kbw  Movb  To  noouuzx  PASMUfa  Umn 

OUIBX  OF  CONSZSVATION  POLICT 

federal  domination  of  the  farmer  and  his 
local  institutions  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing in  recent  years.  One  of  the  latest  moves 
In  that  direction  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  so- 
called  National  Reeouroes  Policy.  Thte  policy 
outlines  a  wide  range  of  oonaervaUoa  objec- 
tives which  It  would  achieve  by  tew.  Its 
canful  perusal  should  oonvino*  ttk*  reader 


that  such  legislation  on  conservation  would  t 
(1)  Bring  new  and  added  bureaucracy  to  ag- 
riculture: (3)  carry  with  It  sinister  side- 
effects;  and  (8)  probably  harm  rather  than 
help  conservation. 

This  policy  is  reproduced  on  another  page. 
An  addendum  entitled  "J\utificatlon"  and  a 
"2-lIinute  Talk  No.  3,"  signed  by  an  officer 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  are  also  repro- 
duced, so  the  reader  may  better  appreciate 
the  thinking  behind  this  policy. 

In  this  2-minute  talk  the  lament  Is  made 
that  in  the  177-year  history  of  our  country 
there  has  never  been  enacted  into  law  a 
settled,  all-lncluslve  policy  as  to  how  it  shall 
treat  the  resources  from  which  it  draws  all 
its  strength,  pleasure,  and  prosperity. 

Thank  Ood  this  country  has  never  had 
such  a  law. 

Right  here  is  set  forth  the  issue:  Flexible 
and  dynamic  economy  versus  Oovernment 
planning  and  direction. 

With  freedom  and  without  formula  this 
country  has  in  177  years  outgrown  and  out- 
ranked countries  that  date  from  antiquity. 
In  the  process  we  have  lost  some  of  our  soils. 
Probably  we  have  lost  soom  fish.  Certainly 
we  have  lost  a  lot  of  forest.  But,  we  also 
have  a  lot  of  forest  culture,  not  only  by 
individuals.  States,  and  Oovemment,  but 
by  lumber  and  paper  companies  which  plan 
and  prepare  not  for  the  lifetime  of  a  man 
but  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  corporation  and 
the  future  of  a  Nation's  need. 

In  this  d3mamlc  economy  we  have  been 
prodigal  with  our  natural  resources.  8oU 
and  forests  have  suffered  widespread  damage 
from  overexploitation  and  primitive  prac- 
tices. But  our  still  abundant  hvunan  re- 
sourcefulness la  beginning  to  exert  itself. 
Already  a  vast  conservation  movement  and 
counter  measures  are  taking  bold  not  only 
in  the  minds  of  men  but  on  the  land  as  well. 
The  influence  of  hundreds  of  private  conser- 
vation organizations  with  multiplying  mem- 
bership is  becoming  increasingly  felt.  Con- 
servation education  in  public  schools,  in  col- 
leges, and  among  youth  groups  is  taking 
hold.  The  farmer  and  land  owner  are  learn- 
ing that  conservation  is  a  part  of  their  every- 
day operation  and  responsibility.  Counter- 
measiu-es  against  the  losses  we  have  suffered 
are  gathering  momentum  and  effectiveness 
through  education  and  individual  action 
without  a  Federal  formiila. 


KOCT  TO  BE  SMTOBCXD,  Ol 

This  resotirce  policy  (which  should  be  care- 
fully read)  la  merely  the  summation  of  the 
eonservatlon  principles  and  objectives  which 
are  accepted  by  most  men  Interested  in  con- 
servation within  and  outside  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  It  assembles  all  the  desiderata 
in  the  fields  of  conservation  from  fish  to 
forest  and  flood-water  to  watershed.  As  a 
chart  or  a  declaration  for  the  present  it  may 
serve  a  useful  piirpose.  But  to  assume  that 
these  ends  can  be  attained  by  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  and  the  supervision  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  merely  indulging  • 
child-like  faith — there  ought  to  be  a  law. 

In  support  of  thU  proposed  law  this  state- 
ment is  made:  "Often  we  find  one  Federal 
agency  f oUowing  a  poUcy,  speUed  out  in  law. 
that  brings  results  Just  the  opposite  of  a 
policy.  Just  as  lawful,  being  carried  out  by  a 
sister  agency.  Sometimes  these  agencies  or 
bureaus  are  in  the  same  Federal  depfu^- 
ment." 

These  contradictions  go  on  not  because  of 
lack  of  laws,  but  becaiise  these  Federal  agen- 
cies have  too  much  discretionary  authority 
and  Infiuence.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the 
agency  Is  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  Rec- 
lamation Service,  or  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  makes  no  difference  if  the  admin- 
istration in  power  U  called  Republican.  Dem- 
ocrat, or  Socialist.  If  people  swap  their  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities  for  gov- 
ernment shepherding  of  their  affairs,  they 
are  going  to  be  pushed  around  and  in  time 
become  mere  servants  of  government. 


As  tf  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  It  Is  pointed 
out  that  the  objectives  of  this  law  can  l>eet 
b«  achieved  by  locally  controlled  groups. 
The  fact  is  that  the  moat  arbitrary  Fsderal 
authority  has  Its  locally  controlled  groups. 
The  very  agencies  under  criticism  have  their 
local  groups  of  citizens  boosting  the  pro- 
grams. Sometimes  the  very  people  who  de- 
plore Federal  domination  in  some  fields  urga 
intervention  in  others.  Thus  we  have  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  a  Federal  octopus 
which  now  reaches  into  nearly  every  local 
enterprise. 

LXCISLATION  TO  BIT  TIJa€*Ma 

In  the  Two-Minute  Talk  aent  to  Isaak 
Walton  League  members  they  are  told:  "Now 
we  can  all  go  united  to  Congress  and  say: 
This  is  it;  we  want  you  to  make  it  the  law 
of  the  land  that  our  resources  shall  be  man- 
aged and  conserved  and  developed  along  the 
general  lines  we  have  laid  out."  ,- 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  land  area  in  tbe 
United  States  is  now  owned  or  administered 
by  the  Federal  Oovenunent.  This  proposal 
would  place  100  percent  of  the  land,  includ- 
ing all  farm  land,  under  "a  comprehensive 
scientific  conservation  plan."  administered 
under  a  Federal  law.  Such  a  law  would  regi- 
ment every  landowner  in  the  United  States. 
The  farmer  would  be  the  principal  target 
becaiise  more  than  half  of  the  land  in  the 
country  is  in  farms.  This  land  resource  is 
owned  by  some  5  million  farmers  and  their 
families.  More  than  30  million  people  Uve 
on  this  I  \nd  and  are  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment, the  conservation,  and  the  development 
of  it  and  Its  resources — which  is  farming. 

This  policy  proposes  that  these  people 
carry  on  their  farming  according  to  a  "con- 
servation plan  for  every  farm"  to  be  enacted 
into  a  Federal  law  with  inherent  authority 
to  tell  the  farmer  where  trees  should  grow, 
what  acres  may  be  planted  to  corn,  and  where 
cows  may  graze. 

coNsiBVATioif  CAMNOT  B*  umaLaTB* 
Soil  and  water  conservation  are  Just  good 
farming.  To  point  out  that  soU  and  water 
conservation  is  part  and  parcel  of  everyday 
farming  is  Important.  Conservation  is  not 
something  that  can  be  superimposed  on 
farming  as  a  separate  structure  or  system 
as  some  people  seem  to  think.  It  U  integral 
with  and  Inseparable  from  the  whole  fabrie 
of  good  farming.  Conservation  cannot  be 
legislated  without  legislating  all  farm  prac- 
tices.   It  has  been  tried,  and  It  has  failed. 

Selecting  the  right  seed  mixture  for  a  low- 
land pasture,  turning  under  a  crop  of  clover, 
ringing  a  hog's  nose,  putting  up  a  fence, 
preserving  a  pothole  for  a  mallard's  nest, 
spreading  manure  on  an  upland  field  when 
it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  which  are  continual  on  a  farm 
may  be  called  soll-and-water-oonaervtng 
practices  J\ist  as  much  as  contour  plowing. 
bsentlaUy,  they  aU  are  Just  good  farming. 

There  is  hardly  an  operation  on  a  farm 
that  does  not  affect  soU  and  water.  Every 
day  the  soU  undergoes  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  changes  at  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  and  by  the  processes  of  nature. 

One  hundred  horsepower-hours  may  be 
expended  in  a  season  in  preparing  a  seed  bed 
and  cultivating  an  acre  of  crop.  Something 
is  always  being  taken  out  of  or  added  to  the 
sou.  A  75-buahel  crop  of  com  may  remove 
over  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  ao  pounds  of 
phosphorus,  60  pounds  of  potassium.  18 
pounds  of  calcium,  and  portions  of  many 
other  elements.  An  acre  of  weeds  may  uae 
4  nUllion  pounds  of  water  in  a  season. 

All  these  practices  are  basic  factors  In  soil 
and  water  conservation.  Moreover,  tlaese 
practices  must  yield  food  and  dottUng  for 
the  Nation,  produce  raw  materials  for  counU 
less  factories,  and  provide  en4>loyment  for 
mllUons  of  people. 

Not  only  must  the  farmer  conserve,  but  be 
also  must  keep  on  gaining.  This  he  has  been 
doing  with  growing  sueceaa.  aetuaUy  restor- 
ing worn-out  soils  by  employing  Mtmmprove* 
ment  jMractices. 


oojrsxxvATiON  IN  TAMuaia  h; 

Oonservatlan  In  farming  has  been  pretty 
much  linked  with  general  advaaessnent  In 
agriculture.  BoU  erosion  has  been  going  on 
since  the  formation  of  land.  The  J-ntti^nf 
had  practiced  terracing  and  contour  farming 
before  the  white  man  came  to  the  continent. 
The  Mlsstsslppt  River  had  laid  down  mlUlotv 
of  acres  of  delta  land  bafoLV  ttoe  sCeel  plow 
was  Invented  In  America. 

For  several  generations  farming  in  Amer- 
ica was  crude  and  wasteful  of  eoU.  Single 
cropping  was  common  until  the  soU  wore 
out  or  washed  away.  UntO  about  the  turn 
of  the  oentury  fanners  generally  had  little 
knowledge  of  good  practices.  UntU  recently 
they  have  had  inadequate  machinery  and 
Inadequate  power. 

Conservation  consciousness  and  practices 
came  rather  late  in  this  chain  of  events. 
Most  of  what  is  known  about  soil  and  water 
conservation  had  to  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence. Better  farm  practices  came  slowly  at 
first.  Crop  rotation,  diversiflcation  with  live- 
stock, and  more  legiunes  were  given  a  boost 
by  county  agents,  farm  demonstrations,  tours 
and  the  like.  Farm  research,  new  processes 
and  practices,  education  and  widespread  in- 
formation by  schools,  goverzunent  agencies, 
bulletins,  farm  papers,  radio,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  have  greatly  accelerated  better 
f  armiQg  in  recent  years. 


Actually,  much  of  our  farm  land  now  la 
more  productive  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
aga  Increase  of  about  SO  percent  In  yields 
of  com.  oats,  and  some  other  crops  are  iu)w 
general  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
They  follow  a  combination  of  developments 
which  were  started  S  or  3  decades  ago,  such 
as:  plant  breeding,  more  effective  mechanical 
power  and  machinery:  better  use  of  fertt- 
lixera:  wider  use  of  chemicals  for  seed 
treatment,  weeds,  and  pests;  better  eoU 
management. 

Af»im»i  efficiency  also  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. With  the  combination  of  these 
gains  farmers  are  now  producing  about  twice 
as  much  meat  and  eggs  from  an  acre  as  they 
did  a  generation  ago.  All  theee  advanoea 
have  a  bearing  on  soil  and  water  conaerva- 
tlon. 

City  people  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  food  for  our  national  population  oS  155 
million  is  now  produced  on  the  same  number 
of  acres  sa  fed  120  mUlton  persons  about  30 
years  ago.  and  with  the  work  of  25  percent 
fewer  people.  If  the  population  increases  to 
200  mllHon,  as  some  predict  will  happen  late 
in  this  centxuy,  technloal  and  actiial  progress 
in  agriculture  will.  In  ail  probability,  out- 
distance the  Nation  Is  need  for  food  by  a  good 
margin. 

Firman  K.  Bear,  head  of  the  soils  depart- 
ment at  Rutgers  University,  wrote  in  Farm 
Journal  ttiat  "many  Virginia  sotla  are  sev- 
eral times  more  productive  now  than  they 
were  nearty  850  years  ago  when  Capt.  JMui 
Smith  first  set  foot  on  thte  new  land." 

Our  farmland  Is  being  improved  over  vast 
areas.  Thousands  of  acres  in  the  south- 
east that  were  considered  worn  oxit.  washed 
out,  and  worthless  a  few  years  ago.  are  now 
producing  300  to  600  pounds  of  beef  to  the 
acre.  Millions  of  acres  of  this  land  classed 
as  wothleas  can  be  rehabUltated  and  made 
more  productive  than  It  has  ever  been. 

Last  winter  I  talked  with  a  nimiber  of 
farmers  in  the  southeast  who  had  been  net- 
ting $50  to  975  per  acre  on  land  which  a 
*«w  years  previously  had  been  bought  by 
them  for  $5  or  aao  an  acre.  Of  course, 
there  had  been  Investments  in  fertniasr, 
■•ed,  machliwry,  power,  and  labor.  There 
W  also  tnvestnwnt  in  brains  and  daring  of 
the  farmer  hlmartf.  Bat  it  does  prove  the 
inherent  posslbUltles  of  land  that  la  now 
considered  of  Uttle  value. 

Now  we  are  entering  the  newest  fra  in 
fw-mlng  in  which  biochemicals  and  wonder 
Chemicals,   such   as    antibiotlOB.   hormones. 


growth-regoUtlng  suhsUnees.  and  down  the 
une  to  modem  soU  conditioning  substances 
will  play  an  important  part.  Thousands  of 
research  proJecU,  now  in  the  laboratories  of 
experiment  stations  and  private  instituUona. 
wm  open  new  fields  of  opportunities  and  bet- 
ter practices.  Thousands  of  farmers  and 
factories  are  devoting  their  Ingenuities  and 
energies  to  a  better  agriculture,  improved 
production,  and  better  land  use 

Tte  purpose  of  relating  these  facts  here 
is  not  to  minimise  any  conservation  prob- 
lem* nor  to  allay  any  coiKJem  about  out 
natural  resources.  SoU  erosion  is  still  seri- 
ous  in  many  areas  and  soU  fertility  on  many 
farms  U  declining  faster  than  it  U  being 
rebuilt.  Sound  soU  and  water  management 
practices  are  being  applied  on  farms  by  a 
seezaingly  slow  process.  The  better  farmers 
are  quick  to  adopt  better  methods  while  the 
majority  react  slowly. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  never  been  less  need 
than  now  for  Inviting  new  Federal  inter- 
vention in  conservaUon.  ContrarUy,  there 
is  urgent  need  for  the  conservation  concept 
to  be  disassociated  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
menjt  and  taken  out  of  poUtics.  The  Federal 
Oovf  mment  has  no  patent  on  soil  conserva- 
tion, although  politicians  have  tried  to  pre- 
empt It  by  propaganda  in  order  to  perpetuate 
their  bureaucraclea. 

It  Is  true  that  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  some  areas. 
It  has  performed  considerable  demonstration 
work  and  has  helped  to  popularise  certain 
beneficial  practices.  It  also  has  produced 
some  harmful  effects.  It  has  overplayed  its 
accomplishments  with  extravagant  propa- 
ganda. It  often  has  overlapped  and  contra- 
vened the  fimctions  of  other  agencies.  TTie 
mushroom  growth  of  Federal  agencies  in 
every  farming  community  has  tended  to  dis- 
rupt and  undermine  the  work  of  extension 
services,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  in- 
stitutions which  long  had  been  doing  a  good 
Job  and  had  earned  widespread  confidence 
among  farmers. 

Tbere  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
all  the  good  features  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  (certainly  the  educational  and  advi- 
sory feature),  can  be  handled  tetter  and 
more  efllclently  by  the  Land-Qrant  college 
•etup.  It  would  make  for  better  integration 
between  conservation  and  good  farm  prac- 
tices. It  would  help  to  take  conservation 
out  of  politics  and  place  It  on  a  more  stable 
and  more  economical  basis.  The  educational 
aspects  fit  right  In  with  the  well-established 
functions  of  the  extension  service. 

Most  of  the  essential  personnel  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  including  field  work- 
ers and  specialists,  can  be  shifted  to  and 
function  within  the  framework  of  the  col- 
lege, the  extension  service,  and  the  county 
agent  system. 

The  land-grant  college  system,  mltered  on 
the  premise  that  each  State  has  its  inherent 
problems  of  agricultural  production,  econ- 
omy, and  conservation,  has  proved  its  capa- 
bilities over  scores  of  years.  It  has  conduct- 
ed reeearch  to  meet  these  problems;  it  has 
taught  the  specialists  In  8CS;  it  has  taught 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the  farmer 
hims^.  It  has  listened  to  these  people  who 
know. most  Intimately  what  their  problems 
are. 

Through  this  system  of  State  agricultural 
college  with  experiment  stations  and  ex- 
tensldn  services,  the  public  has  gained  the 
assistance  it  wants  and  needs.  Under  this 
system  agriculture  has  made  Its  greatest 
progress. 

Thete  is  no  reason  why  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice should  be  paralleled  by,  and  pauperized 
by,  a»y  other  system-  There  is  no  reason 
why  t^e  Federal  Oovernment  has  to  have  a 
long  arm  with  a  paw  on  the  end  to  exert  its 
infiuepce  in  all  local  affairs. 

Extension  Service  specialists  have  trans- 
mitted the  beneficial  findings  of  research  to 
adult  and  youth,  community  and  coxmty 
through  county  agents.  The  corinty  agent 
has  a  long  record  of  work  with  farmers,  and 
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as  a  liaison  between  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  Departnient  of  Agriculture.  He  has 
been  the  adviser  of  farmers  for  more  than  a 
generation.  He  has  assisted  farmers  to  ap- 
ply and  to  coordinate  better  farm  practices 
through  personal  calls,  by  farm  demonstra- 
tloixs.  meetings,  organizations,  etc.  He 
knows  farmers  and  farm  problems  in  their 
localities. 

A  centralized  technical  and  consulting  of- 
fice for  soil  conservation  belongs  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiue  as  a  bureau,  along- 
side the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, etc. 

During  the  last  2  years  or  so  I  have  cor- 
responded with  or  talked  with  deans  and 
extension  directors  in  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  as  well  as  a  number  of  men 
now  engaged  in  soil-conservation  work. 
With  few  exceptions  these  men  agree  fullv 
with  theee  views. 

"nuLauurut "  ah  ovxkwokxkd  treicx 

In  the  "Justification"  (reproduced  on  an- 
other page)  we  are  warned  about  an  emer- 
gency which  may  last  for  many  years.  With 
thoee  who  favor  government  planning  "emer- 
gency" Is  the  popular  theme.  If  it  is  not 
war  on  an  assumed  imminence  of  war,  the 
emergency  Is  economic.  So  long  as  govern- 
ment is  permitted  to  plan  and  Influence  our 
everyday  affairs,  we  shall  never  emerge  from 
an  emergency. 

We  read  on  that  ■*•  •  •  the  manner  t^. 
which  these  resources  are  managed  wlU  be 
vital  to  the  defense  of  Anierica,  its  instltut 
tions  and  libertlea."  ,  . 

This  slur  on  America's  past  raises  thoee 
questions:  Bow  has  this  coimtry  become  th« 
strongest  nation  in  the  world  when  nearly 
every  other  nation  has  had  government- 
managed  resources?  How  has  this  country 
defended  Itself  in  the  past  and  buUt  her 
institutions  and  Ubertles?  How  hM 
America  waged  world  wars,  armed  and  fed 
nearly  half  of  the  countries  of  the  world  while 
fighting  tlM  others — sometimes  arming  and 
feeding  enemy  countries  at  the  same  tizxwt 

The  very  essence  of  America's  strength  haa 
been  the  manner  in  wlUch  she  managed  her 
resoxirces.  There  are  other  countries  Just 
as  rich  in  basic  reeoiirces,  but  our  strength 
and  institutions  and  liberties  have  come  pri- 
marily ttonx  the  management  of  these  re* 
soorees  by  free  people. 

Elsewhere  in  this  policy  plea  we  read: 
"From  time  to  time,  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  needs  of  the  people  change.  Fur- 
thermore the  needs  of  the  people  In  one 
part  of  the  ootmtry  usually  are  quite  different 
from  thoee  in  other  sections  of  this  vast  land. 
Power  may  be  more  important  during  the 
next  10  years  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than 
In  the  Southeast.  Recreational  opportuni- 
ties in  nearby  natxiral  surroimdings  may  be 
more  w^ently  needed  during  the  next  10 
years  In  some  areas,  for  newly  concentrated 
massee  of  people,  than  in  others. 

Here  It  te  suggested  that  the  Government 
plan  not  only  power  develojHnent  and  enter- 
prise for  its  masses,  but  their  recreation  as 
well. 

Then  comes  tte  conclusion :  "Planning  for 
the  development  and  use  of  natural  resources 
can  be  handed  down  from  on  high  as  Is  be- 
ing done  now  in  mtich  of  the  water  develop- 
ment or  it  can  grow  gradually  from  ideas 
and  needs  of  the  local  citizens  and  groxxps 
DKwt  concerned." 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  these  statements. 
They  seem  to  say  that  the  bad  government 
will  keep  its  hands  off  water  development; 
that  a  benevolent  goverzunent  will  look  after 
our  interests  In  nature  and  soil  and  water; 
and  that  by  some  in^lration  of  ideas  and 
needs,  the  citizens  of  the  Southeast  will  say 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Northwest:  "we  don't 
want  any  power  development  or  industry,  but 
we  want  you  to  have  them."  Elsewhere  w« 
have  been  reminded  that  once  this  ' 
law.  it  win  be  obeyed  or  else. 
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e^xnuonhlp  ctf  this  proposal  and  the  sup- 
porting appendages  Is  credited  to  the  Na- 
tural Resources  Council,  which  Is  a  loose 
association  of  a  number  of  organizations.  If 
these  organisations  have  labored  on  this 
manifesto,  it  has  been  kept  pretty  well  away 
from  their  members.  I  am  a  member  in 
several  of  these  organizations,  and  I  know 
of  very  few  members  who  have  been  informed 
about  this  program,  much  less  given  a  chance 
to  consider  or  express  themselves  regarding 
it. 

Still  less  has  the  farmer  been  consulted 
about  this  proposed  law.  which  would  abridge 
his  right  and  use  of  his  property  Just  as 
much  as  a  mortgage  on  bis  land.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  farmer,  and  few  In  any  way  Identi- 
fied with  farming,  who  have  heard  abovit  this 
proposal. 

CHANGES     mrtDtD    IN    OOVaaNICXNT 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Hoover 
Oonunlsslon  and  others,  some  steps  have  been 
taken  to  reorganize  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  many  governmental  agencies.  The 
most  urgent  changes  are  still  ahead.  Of  con- 
siderable consequence  to  conservation  would 
be  the  transfer  of  flood  control  to  the  Interior 
Department.  A  reorganization  of  overgrown 
departments  is  long  overdue. 

Keonomy  and  the  elimination  of  overlap- 
ping services  and  programs  are  commendable. 
Even  more  to  be  desired  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  for  conservation  would  be  a 
cheek  on  policy-making  influence  and  au- 
thority that  move  in  and  take  over  one  vast 
project  after  another  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  lent  easy  to  combat  the  propaganda, 
promises  of  public  works,  and  the  persuasion 
of  public  funds,  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service  has  done  a 
imlque  Job  In  many  respects,  and  I  think  the 
effectiveness  of  its  work  has  sometimes  been 
helped  by  the  fact  that  it  often  has  had  an 
uphill  fight  in  its  encounters  vrith  other 
agencies.  This  has  served  to  arotise  public 
opinion  and  has  stimulated  interest  In  the 
wUdllfB  and  biological  aspects  of  conser- 
vation. 


nr  WILOLIrt  MANAOBICXNT 

The  bulfalo  and  some  other  species  of 
American  wUdlife  that  required  special  en- 
vironment were  not  able  to  siu-vlve  the  pres- 
sxire  of  civilization  and  the  wanton  slaughter 
by  human  predators.  It  is  some  consolation 
that  remnants  of  this  wildlife  have  been  pre- 
served before  It  vanished  completely  at  the 
hands  of  civilization.  However,  lest  we 
blame  everything  on  man.  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  countless  species  succumbed  to 
environmental  changes  before  there  was  any 
civilization  and  before  there  was  man.  The 
relationship  of  living  things  in  nature  and 
the  tolerance  of  wildlife  to  Its  environment 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  study  in  recent 
years.  This  Is  the  knowledge  which  is  being 
applied  with  increasing  effectiveness  in  wUd- 
llfe  management  today. 

It  appears  that  game  and  wildlife,  as  we 
know  It.  passed  through  iu  lowest  ebb  about 
40  years  ago.  There  have  since  been  many 
ups  and  downs  and  many  regional  changes 
but  the  trend  and  the  ouUook  at  this  time 
•re  mostly  favorable. 

In  1908  Bmest  Seton  estimated  the  white- 
tall  deer  popvUatlon  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  at  000,000.  In  19fi0  the  har- 
vesUbl*  surpliu  was  m<we  than  1  million, 
and  wildlife  experts  deplored  the  fact  that 
only  about  600,000  had  been  Uwfully  taken. 
The  Stat«  of  Wisconsin  alone  had  over  500,- 
000  deer.  Seton  estimated  the  elk  popula- 
tion at  50,000  In  the  United  SUtes,  and  now 
It  la  about  a  quarter  million.  Ave  times  larger 
than  In  1006. 

Daring  the  pvlod  1937  to  1946  tht  UnltMl 
States  Pteh  and  Wildlife  Ssrvtes  estimated 
the  following  increases  in  big-gams  popula- 
tloa:  Blacktall  dssr.  78  psrosM;  wblt««hlla. 


66;  black  bear.  70;  moose,  46:  elk.  Bl:  ante- 
lope, 33.  The  duck  popxilatlon  increased 
from  an  estimated  4a  million  in  1937  (per- 
haps the  lowest  point  in  history,  and  these 
are  only  rough  estimates)  to  something  over 
100  million  In  1950.  Most  passerine  birds 
have  not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but 
have  gained  countless  devotees  and  wide- 
spread sanctuaries. 

The  record  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  greatly  increased  hunting  pressure 
and  wider  range  of  the  hunter  are  are  con- 
sidered. Over  12  million  licenses  now  are 
taken  out  as  compared  with  one-tenth  that 
number  40  years  ago. 

Substantial  progress  is  under  way  in  im- 
proved habitats,  managed  preserves,  more 
Interest  In  nature  sanctuaries,  preservation 
of  wilderness  areas,  better  understanding, 
and  freer  cooperation.  This  has  been  a  self- 
dlsclpltnary  and  self-lnltlatory  movement 
carried  on  by  individuals,  private  organiza- 
tions, industry,  farmer  groups,  schools, 
church,  and  educational  groups,  and  the  in- 
creasingly efliclent  work  of  State  conserva- 
tion departments  and  the  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  These  results  indi- 
cate, I  think,  that  we  are  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  We  are  building  on  a  broader  and 
surer  foundation  than  If  a  centralized  policy 
and  program  had  been  attempted  40  years 
ago. 

All  these  and  other  considerations  sup- 
port our  belief  that  this  proposed  policy 
with  its  blueprint  of  resources  and  blanket 
supervision  under  law,  however  plausible  in 
the  near  view,  will  fall  far  short  of  what  can 
be  done  by  the  genius  of  ISO  million  people 
working,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  realm  of 
private  enterprise  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity. This  view  Is  held  by  many  of  the  men 
of  high  rank  as  authorities  in  the  varloiu 
fields  of  resources,  their  conservation  and  use. 
Permanent  progress  in  conservation  lies  in 
education  and  individual  action  and  not  In 
surveillance.  Those  of  us  who  admire  trees 
for  their  economic,  utilitarian,  and  aesthetic 
values  will  accomplish  more  for  conservation 
by  pointing  out  these  values  to  others  than 
by  advocating  a  law  that  will  tell  them  what 
tree  they  may  saw  and  where  they  must  plant 
a  seedling. 

Wild  flowers  and  song  birds  may  be  given 
protection  by  law,  but  their  value  to  man 
comes  only  by  cultivating  perception  and 
appreciation.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  and 
other  similar  organizations  have  done  much 
to  promote  cultural  interest  and  feeling  to- 
ward living  natxire.  By  the  very  fact  that 
the  formation  and  growth  of  these  organiza- 
tions comes  from  this  Interest  and  voluntary 
support  of  their  members,  they  can  accom- 
plish more  for  conservation  than  any  agency 
operated  by  force  of  law. 

Of  course  there  Is  need  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment administration  and  participation  In  the 
realm  of  public  domain,  certain  Interstate 
undertakings,  migratory  fowl  and  many 
other  aspects  of  conservation.  However,  in 
all  these  matters  the  citizen  must  be  in- 
formed and  alert  if  these  functions  are  to  be 
carried  out  wisely  and  effectively.  When 
any  regulatory  powers  mxist  be  given  the 
Government,  they  should  be  specific  rather 
than  of  blanket  character.  Discretionary  au- 
thority in  Government  biveaus  is  always 
dangerous.  Most  dangerous  of  all  would  be 
a  license  to  "plan"  all  our  resources  as  ths 
present  proposal  advocates. 

On  the  State  or  local  level  we  have  various 
protective  laws,  game  laws,  weed  Uws,  etc., 
which  we  must  continue  to  apply  where 
necessary.  These  are  tot  the  most  part  sps- 
clfic  and  some  are  provisional  and  tempor- 
ary. The  fact  that  thess  laws  frequently 
become  obsolete  and  need  many  modifica- 
tions should  show  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  plan  ths  course  of  nature  or  ths  futurs 
progress  of  America  by  a  formula. 

Mors  than  anyone  elss  ws  who  ars  organ- 
l«ed  to  foster  sflectlvs  conservation  should 
avoid  making  a  fetish  of  the  mere  word  "con- 
ssrvatlon."  His  rsason  to  conssrvs  rssouross 


is  that  they  shall  serve — serve  us  and  o\ir 
posterity — our  spiritual  as  well  as  our  econ- 
omic needs.  Moreover  conservation  goes  bs- 
yond  the  guardianship  of  a  froc«n  fund  of 
resources.  Conservation  includes  discovery 
and  devel<^ment  of  new  resoxirces.  the  en- 
hancement of  old  resources.  Conservation  is 
dynamic,  moving  forward  with  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  all  people — working  with  love  of 
our  land,  pride  in  ova  heritage,  regard  for 
our  responsibility. 

All  this,  the  spirit  of  dynamic  conserva- 
tion, of  Individual  responsibility,  is  perhaps 
our  greatest  resource.  As  this  spirit  thrives, 
so  will  it  take  care  of  all  the  myriad  a^>ect4 
of  material  conservation. 

LOOKING   ABSAD 

Every  citizen  has  a  stake  in  our  natural 
resources.  Every  citizen  should  take  an 
active  interest  In  conservation.  The  thing 
which  will  best  advance  the  cause  of  well- 
balanced  conservation  is  not  a  static  declara- 
tion of  policy  or  statutes,  but  a  living,  dy- 
namic body  of  information  and  action.  It 
well  may  l>e  in  each  State  or  region  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Citizens  Natural  R«« 
sovirces  Association  of  Wisconsin.  Members 
will  come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  include 
educators,  farmers,  professional  men,  shop- 
men, biulnessmen.  and  industrial  men.  It 
should  be  independent  and  have  no  political 
ties.  Only  such  an  organization  can  offer 
the  voice  of  authority  all  the  way  from  wild 
fiowers  to  watersheds.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion can  encourage  Individual  action,  iufiu- 
ence  public  opinion,  ooiuisel  legislation. 

The  essence  of  this  living  policy  should  hi 
education.  It  shoxild  contribute  to  all  scho- 
lastic levels,  all  channels  of  public  informa- 
tion. Such  living  leadership  can  build 
grassroots  understanding  that  will  guide 
public  policy  and  private  practice.  It  can 
keep  abreast  of  technical  advances  and  dis- 
cuss them  with  the  freshness  of  current  news. 
It  can  cultivate  In  the  soul  of  the  Individual 
a  sense  of  stewardship,  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  conservation.  "Hius  may  a  living 
policy  promote  the  wise  use  ctf  natural  re- 
sources and  the  preservation  of  living  nature 
in  all  its  infinite  manifestations.  It  can  do 
all  this  without  suppression  of  individual 
initiative  ot  surrender  of  individual  freedom. 
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The  Lonisiuu  PekIms* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  xx>msUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RC'REBENTATIYBS 

WedTiesdav,  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
E>onald  Culross  Peattle  from  Reader's 
Digest  of  March  1953: 
Wx  BouGRT  AN  Emtox  rot  4  Cxirrs  ah  Acu 
(By  Donald  Culross  Peattle) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  coun* 
try  doubled  its  size  at  a  single  bold  stroke. 
It  was  the  greatest  such  territorial  advance 
ever  made  by  any  nation,  yet  it  oost  not  one 
life.  To  our  Itetlng  credit,  ws  bought  this 
vital  traet  like  businessmen,  honestly. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  1803  we  came  into  pos« 
session  ot  virtually  everything  (except 
Texas)  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  ot 
ths  Bookies'  crest.  Add  to  this  ths  itratsgio 
port  of  New  Orleans  and  some  adjaosnt  lands 
on  ths  Mississippi's  east  bank,  and  you  havs 
what  constituted  the  Louisiana  Purohass, 
And  for  this  rich  heartland  ot  Amsrloa  ws 
paid  about  4  esnts  an  acre. 

Small  wondsr  that  1958  la  Lotilslaaa  Is 
Mt  aslds  as  ths  Sssqulcsntsnnlal  Tsar,  to 


honor  the  momentous  purchase.  A  la. 
month  period  of  pageantry  and  celebration 
will  culminate  on  December  90,  the  anni- 
versary of  our  acquisition,  with  the  reenact- 
ment  In  New  Orleans  of  the  lowering  of  the 
French  tricolor  and  the  raising  of  the  Btcus 
and  Stripes. 

Every  American  youngster  learns  about  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  school,  but  his  history 
book  does  not  always  tell  him  the  inside  story 
of  the  scheming  of  Old  World  powers  and 
the  moral  daring  of  our  statesmen.  "Xou- 
tiiana."  which  was  part  of  the  Spanish  em- 
pire in  North  America,  along  with  Florida, 
l>zas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
had  been  a  pawn  on  the  chessboard  of  Eu- 
ropean intrigue.  Spain  discovered  it,  France 
explored  and  settled  it,  then  traded  it  back 
to  Spain,  and  now,  as  the  19th  century 
opened.  Napoleon  was  plotting  to  claim  it  as 
his. 

The  50,000  Creoles  In  Louisiana  were  mostly 
of  French  descent,  with  a  graceful,  aristo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Pressing  upon  them  from 
the  east  were  folk  of  a  very  different  sort, 
those  forefathers  of  ours  who  In  one  genera- 
tion had  crossed  the  Appalitchians.  cleared 
the  forests,  driven  out  the  Indians,  driven  In 
the  plow,  and  now  were  settled  300.000  strong 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  pouring  their  produce  down  the  river 
to  expxnt  from  New  Orleans — Kentucky  to- 
bacco, Ohio  flour.  Monongahela  whisky.  We 
had  6  craft  In  that  port  to  every  1  flying 
the  flag  of  France  or  Spain.  Then,  in  Oc- 
tober 1802,  a  Spanish  royal  order  closed  the 
port  to  American  shipping.  It  was  a  brutal 
band  laid  on  the  windpipe  of  our  young 
economy. 

In  Wariiington  denunciations  rang  In  the 
Senate.  President  Jefferson  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  White  House  inkpot  and  addressed 
Robert  Livingston,  our  Minister  in  Paris. 
New  Orleans,  "tlurough  which  the  produce  of 
three-eighths  of  oiu-  territory  must  pass  to 
market,"  he  wrote,  must  not  lie  in  enemy 
hands.  There  was  no  enemy  to  freedom  like 
the  strutting  conqueror  Bonaparte;  and  Jef- 
ferson knew,  through  Brltlsli  spies  who  had 
Informed  our  Ambassador  in  London,  that 
the  great  western  wilderness  called  Louisiana 
had  passed,  in  secret  trade,  from  Spain  to 
Napoleon. 

Bonaparte's  minister  Talleyrand  at  first 
smoothly  denied  the  fact  to  Livingston.  Only 
when  Jefferson  authorized  Livingston  to  ne- 
gotiate a  lease  for  a  port  did  the  wily  Talley- 
rand admit  the  deal  with  Spain. 

Bonaparte  then  threw  off  the  mask  of 
Mcrecy.  He  proclaimed  the  revival  of  the 
French  empire  in  the  New  World,  and  prom- 
ised early  occupation  with  troops  and  colo- 
nists. Livingston,  frustrated,  feared  that 
force  must  be  met  with  force.  Angry  Ameri- 
can settlers  were  r«ady  to  pvish  out  in  their 
flatboats  and  seise  New  Orleans.  The  threat 
of  war  darkened  the  skies. 

But  Jefferson  had  other  plans.  Spain's 
deal  with  Napoleo»  expressly  stipulated  that 
at  no  time  was  Louisiana  to  be  ceded  to  the 
growing  United  SUtes.  Yet  since  It  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  dangerous  Corslcan, 
Jefferson  reasoned,  the  port  to  our  Itfellne, 
the  Mississippi,  must  become  oura.  He  de- 
cided that  we  must  offer  to  buy  Hew  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas  (Florida,  the  Gulf 
coasts  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  the  east- 
em  parU  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana) . 
To  this  Congress  agreed,  and  James  Monroe 
was  appointed  minister  extraordinary  to  carry 
out  the  mission  with  Livingston.  Xarly  la 
March  he  set  saU  for  France. 

MeanwhUe.  Napoleon  was  Independently 
concocting  a  plan  of  his  own.  It  cams  to 
light  one  day  when  he  lay  in  hU  bath,  ths 
scented  steam  wreathing  the  swart,  scheming 
head.  Into  this  privacy  burst  his  two  broth- 
ers, Luclen  and  Joseph,  who  had  Just  caught 
wind  of  Napoleons  outrageous  Intention, 
wwl  LoulsUna  to  the  Americans?  That  would 
ot  treachery  to  Spain,  foUy  for  Franos.  But 
tbeir  all-powerful  brothsr  simply  splashsd 
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them  with  bath  water  and  shouted  with 
laught*  that  he  was  about  to  *'comnUt 
Iioulsiahiclde.** 

Behind  Talleyrand's  back,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  people.  Napoleon 
plotted  to  toss  away  what  was  theirs  on  the 
gaming  table  of  conquest.  He  planned  to 
go  to  ^ar  with  England;  he  would  need 
money  to  fight.  He  had  learned  that  20 
Britiah  Warships  were  hovering  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  waiting  to  seize  Louisiana.  Best 
'*  '*attce,  which  could  not  hold  it  anyway 
to  seu  this  wUdemees  waste  at  once. 

On  the  night  after  Monroe's  arrival  in 
Parts.  Livingston   gave  a  dinner  party  for 

Til™'  ^  **^*  ^'*  "^  brandy  went  round 
the  Uble,  Livingston,  glancing  out  the  win- 
dow, saw  a  figure  pacing  in  the  ministry  gar- 
den—not furtively,  rather  as  though  he 
Wished  to  be  noticed,  and  yet  with  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  comes  on  private  biisiness 
It  was  Barb6-Marb<^,  Napoleon's  Minister 
of  the  Treasury.  He  came  In  while  the  party 
was  taklhg  coffee,  and  found  occasion  to  ask 
Uvlngston  to  come  later  that  evening,  dis- 
creetly, to  his  ministry. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Uvlngston  left 
the  ministry,  and  three  in  the  morning  before 
he  had  finished  his  letter  to  the  President 
announcing  the  astounding  offer  Just  made 
by  Franoe  to  the  United  States.  For  Barb«- 
Marbols  had  been  authorized  by  Napoleon  to 
sell  us  not  only  New  Orleans  but  the  whole 
province  of  greater  Louisiana,  unexplored 
aU  but  boundless.  The  price  named  was 
staggering,  far  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
lltUe  treasury.  As  he  sealed  the  letter.  Uv- 
lngston knew  that  M  would  take  at  least  45 
days  for  an  answer  to  reach  him.  and  that 
he  and  Monroe  miist  act  quickly. 

So  the  two  bargained  with  Barb4-Marbois 
day  after  day.  At  last  they  knew  they  had 
reached  the  rock-bottom  prtce:  $18,000  000 
With  great  moral  coxunge  Monroe  and  Uv- 
lngston decided  to  break  the  bonds  of  their 
instnictions  and  trust  their  coxmtry  to  back 
them  up.  On  the  second  day  of  May  1803 
they  signed  a  bargain  with  Barb^-Marbois. 
All  shook  hands  in  sUence.  Uvlngston  spoke 
briefly  and  prophetically:  "We  have  lived 
long,  but  this  Is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  Jixst 
signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art  or  dic- 
tated by  force.  It  will  change  vast  solitudes 
into  flourishing  districts  and  prepare  ages  of 
happiness  for  Innumerable  generations." 

On  May  22,  4  days  after  his  war  with  Eng- 
land broke  out.  Napoleon  signed.  For  gold 
that  would  go  up  In  gunpowder,  he  sold  an 
xintapped  empire  flve  times  the  size  of 
France.  Without  realizing  it,  he  sold  the 
oil  fields  of  Oklahoma,  tall  Arkansas  cypress 
and  black  bottom  cotton  soil,  white-pine 
forests  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  cornfields,  Da- 
koU  wheatlands,  cattle  ranges  of  Wyoming, 
Montana  copper,  Colorado  silver  and  gold, 
Louisiana  rice  and  svigar.  He  sold  the  sec- 
ond longest  river  system  in  the  world,  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  and  the  port  that 
served  It. 

He  who  had  fancied  himself  as  a  fotmder 
of  empire  sold  off  the  land  that  could, 
within  60  years,  have  fed  all  the  armies  of 
Europe,  sated  its  timber  hunger,  relieved  Its 
population  pressure.  But  grandly  he  cried 
to  Barb^-Marbois,  "I  renounce  Louisianav" 
And  for  what?  To  prosecute  a  ww  born 
only  of  his  insane  ambition  to  reach  futilely 
toward  MalU,  Egypt,  India. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  July  8  news  of 
the  Iioulslana  Purchase  began  to  buzz  llks 
swarming  bess  through  the  embaaales  In 
Washington.  As  ths  glorious  fourth  opened, 
ths  trluniph  was  proclaimed  with  a  salvo 
of  ai  guiis.  Volley  on  volley,  ths  nsws  of 
this  bloodlsss  victory  thundsred  forth.  Ws 
had  olsably  bsstsd  Napolson.  Ws  had 
thrust  oufsslvss  boldly  forth,  our  back  heav- 
ing strong  under  Canada;  ws  had  thrown 
ourselvss  upon  the  Spanish  Southwest:  oxir 
hands  were  reaching  toward  ths  Padflo.  A 
nam  and  ^wolous  grandsur  was  oun. 


Lat«  Into  the  night,  happy  crowds  poured 
through  the  White  House,  to  wring  the  hand 
of  their  farseeing,  peace-loving  President. 
And  early  the  next  morning  his  secretary, 
a  young  man  named  Meriwether  Lewis,  set 
forth,  after  months  of  preparaUon,  upon  the 
epic  Journey  we  know  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  which  was  to  probe  the  heart 
of  our  new  territory  and  carry  our  flag  to  the 
western  sea. 

There  were  lesser  men,  of  course,  to  make 
loud  objections.  Cheap  land  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  they  cried,  would  ruin  eastern 
realty  values;  labor  would  emigrate  to  the 
west  and  grow  scarce  and  dear  in  the  east. 
We  had  pledged  an  enormous  sum  to  a 
foreign  dictator  for  nothing  but  rattlesnakes, 
coyotes  and  Sioux.  And.  flnaUy.  the  whole 
thing  was  unconstitutional.  (Even  Jeffer- 
son himself  had  pangs  about  this.)  But 
from  crossroads  stores,  from  cabins  lit  by  a 
heartmog,  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  Ullnoia 
came  answering  voices  like  a  rising  wind  of 
assent.  In  an  overwhelming  vote  the  pur- 
chase was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  an  en- 
abling act  was  passed  which  provided  that 
to  raise  the  needed  millions  we  would  fioat 
a  bond  issue — if  we  could  find  a  buyer. 

In  that  young  America  of  slow  wheels  and 
muddy  roads,  it  was  December  before  the 
day  came  for  the  ceremonies  of  transfer  in 
New  Orleans.  The  20th  dawned  bright  and 
mild,  one  of  thoee  softly  glowing  days  with 
which  this  belle  of  a  southern  city  still  wel- 
comes her  visitors.  Never  had  such  a  crowd 
turned  out.  The  galleries  of  the  public 
buildings  were  crowded  with  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen,  the  streets  packed  with  sightseers. 
In  the  Place  d'Armes.  called  Jackson  Square 
today,  the  French  troops  stood  at  attention 
while  the  Americans  marched  In  to  the  roll 
of  drums  and  turned  to  face  the  French 
Then  came  the  flowery  speeches,  by  Laus- 
sat,  the  French  colonial  prefect,  and  In  reply 
by  Claiborne,  the  newly  appointed  governor 
of  lower  Louisiana,  and  now  the  triooUa'  flag 
of  revolutionary  France  is  hauled  down.  A 
ship  ensign  receives  it  before  it  touches 
earth,  kisses  it.  and  passes  it  to  a  sergeant- 
major,  who  wraps  it  around  his  body.  Then 
at  last  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rises  on  the 
halyards,  to  float  with  a  happy  eass  upon 
these  soft  southern  airs. 

That  night  Laussat  threw  a  roaring  party, 
with  toasts  In  champagne  to  Spain,  Francs, 
and  the  United  States.  Then  followed  danc- 
ing— minuets,  quadrilles,  and  waltzes.  Far 
off.  In  London,  the  final  act  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  taking  place.  The  great  bank- 
ing house  of  Baring  had  decided  to  take  up 
the  bonds.  Thus.  \jy  the  wizardry  of  finance, 
the  British  Investcw  furnished  Napoleon  the 
money  he  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
England. 

The  Louisiana  Pvu-chase  cut  the  swaddling 
clothes  in  which  our  Infant  Nation  had  been 
bound.  It  changed  us  from  a  loose  band  of 
States  hemmed  in  by  foreign  nations  Into  a 
world  power.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  thus 
takes  rank  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  making  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  as  one  of  the  three  most  creative  events 
in  our  history. 


The  Aim  of  EdacatioE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1953 

Mr,  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
Is  being  said  of  education.  Someone. 
somewhere,  once  said  that  a  possible  aim 
of  education  Is  to  teaeh  people  Imiw  la 
llTt  bgr  training  them  bov  %» 
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ffTMnmahly  thit  bmum  Um  eonvinton 
•I  Um  Itarw  It's  of  ymrth.  "itMlli^, 
lltiB'.  and  imhaMtlo,"  to  th«  Umt  R1 
of  MtQlthood.  "rvMoa,  r«atrAlnl,  aad 
rvTetetlon.** 


lUat  Ctalrol 


■mNsioN  or  imiAitBs 
HON.  BAllUn  CVHAIU 

Of  Bxatoio 

ut  THi  Booa  or  KBtmmnkivrm 

THurMlay.  ftbmary  il,  ItUi 

Mr,  OUARA  of  Xtttooti.  Mr,  ■pMkor. 
in  BUT  offorl  to  rtprtnnt  tht  ptoplt  of 
By  dutriot  tn  Chloaio  tn  tht  trut  ipirtt 
of  riproNnttttvt  lovommtnV  X  hvfp  rt- 


quMltd  tht  DtBMxotte  prMtaei  oaBtaiBi 

to  kHP  BM  iafOHMd  M  lO  IhOMDtUMBi 

of  Iht  volort  In  tiMir  rtoptotlvt  prteineti 
on  vortout  iNuot  M  Ihoy  MlM  tn  tht  Con* 
imtL  Iwa  hoppy  to  toy  thol  thty  htvt 
rttpondttf  In  spltndld  intnntr.  Thty 
•ffrtt  with  mt  that  hy  itrvlng  tht  ptoplt 
won  and  faithfully,  and  Urtltislar.  wt 
art  dolne  tht  moat  to  rttum  tht  party 
of  tht  ptoplt  to  Itarttrwhlp  on  tht  total, 
tht  Statt  and  National  Itvela.  What  It 
mora  important  Is  that  by  soeh  cooptra- 
ttvt  tffOrt  wt  trust  that  wt  are  maldnff 
rtal  contrthution  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  our  democracy. 

Not  many  days  ago  I  spolu  at  tongth 
on  the  floor  of  tht  House  on  tht  sutajtet 
oC  rtnt  controL  This  la  a  matter  on 
which  I  feel  strongly.  I  am  e<mTlneed 
that  the  termination  of  rent  control  on 
April  SO.  1999>  would  be  nottilng  shoi-t 
of  a  tragedy  as  far  as  Chicago  is  con- 
cerned. I  Shan  continue  my  ll^t  to 
extend  IMtral  rent  control,  and  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  help  I  am  recetvlng 
from  the  other  end  of  tht  team — ^tht 
preelnct  captains  at  home— I  being  part 
of  and  ^wlcesman  for  our  team  of  good 
goremment  at  this  end. 

As  mustratlng  how  this  teamwork 
optrattt  In  the  public  inltrtti.  making 
U  possibit  f or  mt  to  do  a  hotter  Job  for 
the  voters  of  my  dislrtct,  I  am  extending 
my  ranarks  to  tanclude  a  letter  from 
Bdwln  T.  Oweeney.  a  Democratle  pre- 
cinct captain  in  the  eighth  ward  whose 
devotion  to  all  causes  that  advance  tht 
welfare  of  the  ptoplt  in  his  eommnnity 
have  made  him  bttoved  by  all  his  nei^- 
bors.  Mr.  Bweeneyt  letter.  wMch  fol- 
lows, will  serve  graphically  to  ineeent  to 
ray  ccdieagues  the  rental  picture  as  It 
obtains  te  Chicago: 

DBAS  OoNQuasMAir:  X  haArtlly  am  tn  ac- 
etvd  with  your  thmigaf  wgMttog  rent  con- 
trol. I  feel  that  If  the  control  was  to  be 
Ufted  at  thla  time.  H  would  certainly  work 
a  hardship  on  the  tenants  In  our  district. 
The  demand  for  apartments  still  exceeds 
the  supply  aofd  unta  thera  are  more  apart- 
ments available,  the  tanants  would  have  no 
chance  to  move  If  unable  to  pay  the  In- 
creasad  rent  demaixled  by  the  landlcrds. 
which  wUl  again  happen  upon  lifting  the 
control. 

It  Is  not  time  ftir  rent  control  to  expire, 
and  I  am  fearful  of  oar  dty  authorities 
being  able  to  maintain  lav  and  order  If  it 
beeotnea  powlbl«  for  the  owners  to  dlspoaseuu 
famtttea  bacauM  at  tbsir  Inability  to  pay 
•sorbttttiU  ranta. 

ICy  praclnet  conatota  at  thraa  sqoam  blocks 
twtwaan  Tftth  and  8Ut  Btraata.  Boutb  Park 


AvMUiaa.  la  INt  we  baa  ID 
and  you  eould  take  your 
•Itbcr  Ava  or  six  reoaaa.  oelagoD 
trenta  and  glaaai  porebsa  tor  arouad  IM 
tiwandlnf  garage.  I  Uve  la  a  ils*apartaMat 
buttdlag.  wbtab  wee  puiebaasd  tioas  tbe 
Waabiagloa  Park  Bank  boadboMert  oeaualt* 
tee  la  IMI  tot  I91M0  by  tba  prasaat  ownar. 
Mr.  AadavsoB  (tlOMO  la  oaab  aad  tba  bal- 
aaee  aaearet  by  a  oMrlgagt  at  ••psreaat  ta- 
tatest  p«t  year).  Tbe  buikUag  at  ibas  time 
wee  mansgei  by  a  real~«»Ule  ftna  and  it 
tbe  apartaMaic  were  kept  realed.  tbe  lavaal* 
■ant  would  ileM  a  relura  et  It  psweat  at 
tbe  rental  et  HO  psr  BMatb.   Bewever.  Mr. 


ead  breufbltt 


Aadsrson.  upoa  awebMtag  ibe  bulldinf ,  be* 
easM  tbe  agent.  Jaallor,  plumksr.  eleetrtslaa. 
and  deeorattr,  aad  evea  bauls  away  tbe 
bttUdlafi  aibui  aad  eans,  New.  this  buUd* 
lag  la  ttday^  akarket  Is  werlb  lOiOOO,  wbleb 
la  about  IM  pereeat  laotiase  la  value.  Be* 
sldiei  be  baa  takaa  tbe  laeesM  tor  eaeb 
apartasaat  tee  tbe  peat  il  yean  (IIIJ6I 
today,  aad  pais  out  ealy  tbt  eeat  et  taasa 
aad  eeaU  ttoKk  tbts  seasi^ple  you  wlU  see 
wbv  I  aUU  aai  la  taver  ot  eeatrola  oa  leat 
aad  agalaal  ewaers  ot  tbia  kind  who  let  a 
wondartui  vetara  oa  tbair  BMney  but  slUl 
are  waltlag  lot  tbalr  day  to  aetreet  tba 
eatca  pound  ot  flaab. 

Wltb  kliMlaet  ragards, 

T. 


"Jnt  21  Dijs  Aft,  I  Say  Tkty  Wtrt 
AMvt"  (MtMrial  AddKst  ky  Ctl. 
Fnak  A.  Ttbty,  X  Ctips  Ckaplaii,  at 
lacksa  Cemtttry,  Ktita,  Octtktr  6, 

laso) 

KXTEN^ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSD 


or  nw  Ji 

ZN  TRB  ROTTSS  OF  REPR8SXRTA7IVBS 

Wedaesdoy.  Febnuiry  19,  t$$S 

Mr.  snShDNSKI.  Mr.  Sptaker.  not  a 
dry  eye  blinked  at  the  menunlal  serv- 
ice at  Inchon  cemetery  Just  21  days  after 
that  world  thrilling  landing  in  Korea. 

It  was  October  6. 19S0.  Seoul  was  lib- 
erated.  the  Pusan  pocket  opened. 
Readying  for  the  swing  around  the 
peninsula  north  of  the  parallel.  X  Corps 
stopped  to  pay  its  respects  to  the  fallen. 

under  unanimous  consont.  I  ask  that 
the  memorial  address  given  that  after- 
noon, so  decir  and  crisp,  so  sonny  and 
sad.  h^  Chaplain  Tobey  at  Inchon 
oeaaetory.  be  printed  below,  as  wtil  as  his 
recent  letter  to  me.  They  recall.  I  think, 
some  decisfi'e  moments  In  freedom's 
fll^t  against  the  Red  foe: 


too. 


X  cxna  onsKMT,  APO 

t.    ItSO.   B(T   CRSPLAIlf   PaAMX 

CoMmau  nmi^  srsxaa  Abmt 


Ctae  hundred  and  three  days  ago  the  Tlne- 
llka  llngars  o(  communism  reached  across 
the  38th  parallel,  stretching  down  the  net- 
work of  roads,  through  the  dttea  and  t11- 
lagaa  at  tbe  Bopublle  ot  Korea,  choking 
everyttUng  that  the  dvtUMd  wortd  consid- 
ered right.  Just  and  hciKtraMe:  strangllBg 
errery  swnblanca  at  freedom  to  be  found  In 
this  ncwly-bom  repuMlc  The  world  was 
stunned,  but  quickly  It  rallied  to  the  call 
ct  the  United  ITatloiia.  Herotcally  th«  ROK 
Army  and  the  handful  at  American  troops 
battled  agalna*  the  heathen  hordea  of  the 
Invader,  numerically  auparlor  and  tnlemally 
effective.  BteaiUly  the  United  Mattooa 
Xcvcea  buUS  up  strength  on  the  soatheastesn 


Up  of  tbe  Beieaa  Paalnaoia.  ead  breugbt  to 
a  bait  tba  euuaaah.  el  paganism. 

Twaaty-one  days  age  tbe  toarttng  al  In* 
obon,  et  wbUti  we  were  a  pavt^  bagea  the 


eparatlea  tbai  btoiia  the  wm  et 

mualat   fovoea   and   sbattarad 

stretched   flngara.    Just   ai    daya   ago   tha 

aad  tbase  wblta  narbare— )«M  tt  days  ho. 
I  say  tbsy  were  alive.  Tbey  fait  cool 
b<e«ess  Mow.  Tbev  loved  aad  were  lovad. 
Tbey  oeavaraet  wtta  us  aad  we  wltb  tbaas. 
tor  tbsy  wwe  our  enmtadss  aad  ear  tHeata. 
Tbey  paid  wltb  tbalr  Uvea,  tbt  fuU  meeaure 
ot  tsvottoa.  far  Ito  ateeaai  et  thta  opwstbMi 
so  krUUaatly  isasslvH  aad  sa  eapsrtly  eae- 
fluled.  Mot  only  for  tbe  aueeesa  at  tbte 
tpefatlen  dM  tbey  die.  but  ret  tbe  dsltver* 
aaoe  et  tbIa  lead  from  tbe  rutbleai  tytaaay 
toreed  upon  U  by  tbe  mailed  Ast  ot  tae  ag* 
■Nsser.  But  evea  awMPe  tbaa  thai,  tbey 
dltd  tor  tbs  protMtloa  tt  aU  tietdMa4avtM| 
psople  tbe  world  arouaC 

l^day  we  boaet  tbsse.  our  beiole  dsad. 
aad  pray  to  Ood  Alatlghiy  tbat  upoa  tbe 
tulaa  of  tblB  aatloa  stay  ba  bulMed  aa  etar* 
aal  BMOuiaeai  tbat  will  be  a  leailadsr  of 
the  aaoHAea  tbal  tree  aaaa  are  wUUag  lo 
aaake  to  saalntala  Ibelr  freedoea.  e  aMau* 
aaant  tbat  wUl  be  a  detanreat  lo  tboes  Ua* 
parialiatle  torcaa  that  would  laspoea  tbsir 
wUl  upea  a  tree  and  peeeaful  world. 

Standing  here  by  the  gravaa  at  out  da* 
parted  comrades,  we  would  do  tbaoa  aa  In* 
jusUoa  If  we  tailed  to  renew  our  aaoeptanoa 
at  the  tree  man's  burden,  tba  obUgatlon  ot 
free  men  to  keep  the  world  free.  For  thto 
purpose  they  died.  For  this  purpoaa  mus% 
we  live  and  build,  for  the  future,  a  structure 
tbat  wUl  kmg  endure. 

Zn  the  midst  ot  a  heated  debate  during 
the  Continental  OoDvantton.  Beniamln 
Pranklln  addresaed  the  TThatr  thta.  "^t. 
PrMMent.  the  losiger  I  hy  the  oMre  eon*' 
vinced  I  beoome  that  Ood  govama  tha  affaira 
of  men.  Unleas  the  Lord  bulM  tbe  howe. 
they  labor  In  vain  who  buUd  It,  and  wttbout 
His  concurring  aid  we  shall  mossd  In  this 
poUUcal  building  no  better  than  the  buUd- 
era  of  Babel.-  Let  ua.  the  ttvli^  now  tededU 
oate  ounelvea  to  the  maintaining  cf  peaee. 
and  the  building  of  a  better  world  In  which 
men  may  know  Ood  and  nve  aeoordteg  to  Bis 
will. 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  and  ■verhMting  Ctod,  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  In  Tlklna  tnAnlte  merey  lecelve 
untoniyseU  the  aoula  at  thaaa.  our  departed 
oomrades.  and  may  tbey  know  the  peace  that 
PMaeth  UBdaratandlng.  Bear  Ttw  atioag 
arm  in  the  defenae  ot  all  traadom  and  paaea. 
loving  people  and  haaten  ttoa  day  When  aU 
men  may  have  the  privuags  ot  knowing  Thee. 
^Kmblpplng  Tbae  without  dM«ar.  end  living 
Uvea  aooordlng  to  Tby  holy 


AwtTWAa^,.,««„„, 
CerHsIs  aerreefte.  f*^  Ftbrmmrf  IT.  IfSS, 
_*5^  ^■^  OowaasBMAir:  z>anng  your  last 
vlaft  with  us  at  Army  War  Collage  you  re- 
quested that  I  send  you  a  ct^T  of  the  brief 
•ddreas  I  made  as  chaplain  of  X  Cbrpa.  at 
tbe  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at  Inchon. 
*<**••    Pleaae  find  endoaed  a  copy  of  the 


"^0—  were  momentom  days,  and  r  wni  be 
forever  grateful  that  i  had  the  privilege  of 
sharing  them  with  you— Inchon.  V^onson. 
Hungn&m  and  that  magnificent  expression 
ot  gratitude  made  by  a  people  who  were,  for 
the  first  time,  experiencing  religious  frec- 
dotn.  After  that  I  new  to  the  edge  of  the 
Ctiosln  reservoir  In  below  freealng  weather 
■nd  assisted  In  evacuating  many  of  our 
wounded.  Then  I  left  General  Almond  and 
be«me  the  chaplain  o*  the  BIghth  Army  tn 
Korea  where  I  aeiwd  for  about  9  months. 
That  too  wae  a  wonderful  experlepce  as  I  had 
charge  of  all  cT  our  United  States  chaplains 
In  Korea  and  assisted  many  of  the  chaplains 
troos  other  natkma  repreaeated. 
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I  bopa  tbat  z  aaay  Have  tba  pleasure  et  i 
ing  you  and  your  oharmlng  family  again  soon 
and  also  to  dlsouas  wltb  you  at  leagtb  ear- 
uin  problems  as  you  surest. 

■dna  aad  Marola  Join  me  In  sending  you 
all  our  bast  wishes, 
glnearely. 


Aaaial  RtpoH  tf  tht  Natitial  Povaatlitg 
for  CoMiMtr  Credit 

BCTlNtlON  OPKIMAlUBi 

HON.  EVBREH  M.  DIRKSEN 


C9  TWB  If  ATIOM&I.  PUUMBATIOM 

FOB  OoNBtnim  OaaMT 


IN  Tn  UHATi  OP  va  mmwD  wtkrm 
W€nHH9,  Ftbrngry  II.  Ill  J 

Mr.  DZMBUN.  Mr.  PrttldtBt.  X  uk 
unaalmout  tonttnt  to  havt  prlnttd  In 
the  Appendix  of  tht  Rtoota  tht  annual 
report  of  tht  National  Foundation  for 
Consumtr  Crtdlt.  a  nonprofit  organlaa- 
tlon  deeigntd  to  dlrtct  atltntlon  to  tht 
more  Intelligent  use  of  credit 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  rtport 
was  ordtrtd  to  bt  prlnttd  In  tht  RtcoRB, 
as  follows: 

ANIfUAL 

WWAT  m  raa  national  fouhbation  toe 
ooNSuatsa  camrf 

The  national  Foundation  for  Ooasumar 
Crtdlt  Is  a  nonprofit  raaaarcl\  organisation 
of  retailers,  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  dis- 
tributors, oommerolal  banks,  and  other  lend- 
ing Institutions.  Headquarters  are  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.  Zt  haa  members  In  48  Stataa 
and  soma  foreign  countrlea  who  beUeve  that 
the  better  Installment  credit  Is  vmderstood 
by  the  public,  tbe  greater  wUl  be  lU  IntaUl- 
gent  use.  They  feel  this  will.  In  turn,  areata 
■ubie  employment  and  prosperity,  as  the 
middle-Income  groupe  supply  themselves 
with  such  products  aa  furniture,  waahlng 
machines,  bedding,  TV-radio  sats.  household 
appliances,  and  automobllea;  likewise  such 
things  as  Jewelry  and  planoa.  to  enrich  an 
otherwlas  drab  and  monotonous  axlstanoe 
and  lift  the  morale  of  our  pecple. 

Although  we  have  made  gains  toward  thla 
universal  understanding,  we  have  only 
■cratebed  the  surface.  The  truth  Is  that 
ten  million  famlUea  with  ln(<omea  between 
W.OOO  and  17.600  sUU  shy  frxn  the  ^Me  ot 
Installment  credit,  limiting  o\u-  marfceta  and 
cutting  back  our  potentlaUtlaa  In  employ- 
ment and  profit.  Theee  tamlUaa  naedleaaly 
deny  themaalvta  the  ordinary  material  oom- 
loru  of  Amertoan  life.  fooUshly  lowering 
their  living  standarda.  havlOK  been  taught 
often  from  childhood  that  oash  on  the  tine 
Is  the  only  aanalble  way  to  buy. 

The  merger  of  the  RetaU  Credit  Znatltuta 
of  America  and  the  National  Foundation  for 
Consumer  Credit  In  1060  Improved  our  fiscal 
■Itustlon,  resulting  In  expansion  In  all  of 
our  acUvltles.  However,  we  are  stUl  far 
from  our  goaU.  The  wortt  ahead  U  stupend- 
oxia. 

William  J.  Cheyney  was  elected  unani- 
mously executive  vice  president.  He  had 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Retail 
Credit  Institute  of  America  from  lU  Incep- 
tion In  1942.  A  former  coUego  professor  of 
economics.  Mr.  Cheyney  U  widely  known  aa 
a  speaker  and  writer.  He  has  been  Identl- 
ned  with  consumer  credit  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Since  this  report  Is  a  pubUc  accounting  of 
ray  stewardship  I  want  to  analyze  the  reeulta 
M  each  of  the  programs  the  foundation  has 
wried  forward  and  to  show  how  they  have 
Drought  you  more  than  a  satisfactory  flnan- 
«*l  yield  on  the  modest  funds  you  have 


.    A727 
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.  BMmbershlp  divl> 
dand  when  reguUUon  W  was  abolished  \n 
July  of  IMS.  Tbe  foundation's  representa- 
tions before  Oonarass  aad  tbs  eaeoutlve  de* 


resulting  1^  mass  production,  mass  employ- 
ment audi  BUSS  enjoyment  of  tbe  frulta  of 
our  work.  Tba  prosperity  we  witness  In  this 
country  eo^d  not  have  been  attalnsd  wltb-     partments  nlaved  a  nart  in  the  aa>^n^n.~;.# 

?Jv£  ?l£)  ?*  JKmULH  *»Fjj«*»W»^      Its  ilhnaet  unon  a  few  l^JrttX::ljTT!^ 

Demoorat  iS  Tsanesae*.  as  brlnginf  "more 
good  tblnas  to  more  psople  tbaa  any  other 
eeoaomlo  lastruoieat.  It  Is  tbe  kostone  et 
tbe  Amerltaa  •coaomy,*' 

Ouf /eur  mt^  pregrtNis 

i  llsieareb  Dipartmtnt 

One  tuattlea  tt  our  Nseareb  Is  to  stmbat 
aalsuaderetandlng,  purposeful  bias,  aad  base* 
!«••  fear  of  eonsumer  credit. 

TMkebsrt  have  told  leasraUoas  of  Am«r« 
leans  to  avoid  debt,  partleularly  of  tbs  la- 
stallmeat  ijrpe.  Preaebeie  fvom  10,0M  pul- 
pits have,  from  tUas  to  tims,  followed  tbe 
aasM  line.  Movies,  radio  aad  TV  abows,  oaN 
toons,  aad  |tbeatrleal  performaaoss  frequent- 
ly attempt  to  make  the  Installment  buyer 
look  ridtoulous.  Magaslns  artlolas  aad  pub- 
lic addresses  have  condemned  Installment 
credit 

An  important  result  of  our  reaearob  la  tbe 
irowing  pubUc  certainty  tbat  buying  oa  tbe 
Installment  plan  Is  not  going  Into  debt: 
that  on  the  contrary  It  actually  constitutes 
a  form  of  savings.  For  the  first  time,  this 
doctrine  has  been  lucidly  explained,  belj^ng 
Immeasurably  ta  dispel  the  fog  of  doubt  sur- 
rounding consumer  credit  In  the  public 
mind. 

Last  year  our  reaearcb  department  pub- 
lished a  Btady  showing  how  consumer  credit 
controls  advaraely  affected  the  marketing  of 
United  Statea  Oovemment  B  bonds.  This 
monograph,  i>reaented  to  the  Oongresa. 
played  soibe  part  In  the  termination  at 
regulation  W,  which  for  10  yeara  bad 
Jeopardised  private  Industry. 

Foundation  researchers  are  continuously 
stxidylng  tie  consumer  credit  flguree  issued 
by  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board.  Through  the 
preaa.  radio,  and  syndicated  columnlste  we 
have  shown  that  many  of  the  Board's  figures 
mislead  unthinking  readera.  In  the  words 
of  Congressman  Tackrt.  Democrat.  Ar- 
kanaas.  In  the  Houae  of  Hepreesntatlvaa. 
AprU  4.  ItSa.  "The  Board  wanta  to  get  aeroas 
the  notion  that  IndlvlduaU  owe  tSO  blUlon 
for  such  things  as  television  aeta.  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  refrlgeratora."  There  la  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  Board  Issuaa 
data  with  pontifical  certainty  and  constantly 
eonfuess  ttta  American  reader  with  Ita  figurea 
on  Installment  credit  outstanding. 

Due  In  part,  at  laaat.  to  our  research  effarta, 
the  Board  last  year  reduced  tte  conaumer 
credit  figures  by  almoat  aa  blUlon.  Th» 
toundatlott^  reoaareh  la  striving  to  have  the 
Board's  staUstleal  material— «vaUable  to  the 
pubUc  and  to  the  preaa — made  far  more  ac- 
curate, and  particularly  to  aae  that  It  Is  ao 
preeented  *s  to  Invite  understanding  rather 
than  misinterpretation. 

Currently  the  board  of  governors  Is  etr- 
cxilatlng  for  comment  and  study  a  new  sta- 
tistical formula  to  achieve  this  goal  of  better 
data,  a  reault.  InfMtrt,  of  our  unoeaalng  effort 
to  this  end* 

Sound  reaeareh  la  neeeasary  for  education. 
It  Is  used  by  the  foundation  to  counteract 
propaganda  and  nlstaken  bias  which  robs 
you  of  business.  This.  then.  Is  one  of  yovir 
soany  dividends  as  a  foundation  member. 

Long-range  work  of  this  type.  propeUed 
by  vision,  and  executed  with  boldness,  even- 
tually will  pay  off  more  handsome  dividends, 
as  It  popularizes  and  expands  the  proper  and 
Intelligent  use  of  installment  credit. 

n.  Representation 

Representation  of  tbe  foiuidatlon  before 
groups  th4t  have  a  tremendous   Influence 


Its  uapaet  upoa  a  few  ssajor  Industries,  aad 
upon  a  few  mlllloa  ot  our  people  to  the  «• 
elusion  ot  eouatless  etbera.  T^  tboes  who 
knew  tbe  faets.  It  Is  eryatal  clear  tbat  regu- 
latloa  W,  BObemed  up  by  eeoaomlo  vision* 

laflatlon,  Zt  was  a  trade  eeatrol  ealy. 
*.P!.^^*  ^  re-taaposltltn  et  this  regula* 
tloa  stiu  bangs  over  our  beads.  There  art 
men  la  Ooverameat  who  want  tt  restored 
(It  gives  tbem  Jobs  aad  pewto!  TlSSTarS 
uJwayt  has  been  tbe  ease,  these  ta  buslMSB 
wbo  see  ewnpetlUve  advaatage  la  credit 
rH^atloa-kaowiag  it  wUl  operate  OMit 
drastleaUy  oa  ttbere  than  tbemselves. 
*  !?•  ^  ^!?^*  ^  renewal  of  regulatloa^ 
a  threat  weU  evident  today,  one  tbat  may 
eslst  for  years  to  eoms  disrupts  produetS 
distribution,  and  retaUIng  plans.  It  Is  lm> 
possible  to  lay  out  soundTong-raage  produe* 
tton  and  distribution  schedules  wbenentsr* 
prise  does  not  know  from  day  to  day  irtMtber 
or  when  large  segsMnta  of  the  pubUo  may  ba 
denied  the  right  to  buy  Ita  products. 

With  this  In  mind  toreaful  repreeentatlon 
takes  on  renewed  Importance,  even  though 
the  matter  of  regulation  Is  but  one  phase 
of  our  need  far  a  united  voice,  accredited 
and  accepted  where  pubUo  poUoy  Is  orystal- 

xn.  ModemlsaUon  of  Practices 

forward-looking  bualnessmen  know  tbat 
money  spent  on  advertlalng  can  be  waated 
at  the  hands  ot  lU-tralned  personnel.  Tbe 
foundauon  also  reallBM  that  to  eduoata  the 
pubUo  to  a  wider,  more  IntelUgent  uae  of  con- 
aumer credit,  without  at  the  same  time 
teaching  the  fundamsntala  of  Instalment 
financing  to  our  own  employeea.  Is  short- 
sighted policy. 

The  foundation  has  supplied  many  mem- 
bers with  the  baalo  materials  to  support  this 
type  of  tralnli»g.  Our  employeea.  In  great 
measure,  are  aa  uninformed  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  consumer  credit  and  the  value  ot 
the  credit  aervlce  we  offer  as  Is  the  public. 

X  add  parantheucally  that  amaslngly  tew 
workers  In  planta  and  tactorlea  manufactur- 
ing consumer  durable  goods  realise  that  their 
Joba  depend  on  Installment  credit  X  must 
report  In  aU  honesty  that  while  we  have 
made  considerable  prncrass  In  our  missionary 
work  with  the  general  public,  we  have  neg- 
leotwl  to  carry  tbe  story  ot  InetaUment  credit 
to  mUllons  ot  worters  who  actually  have  e 
bigger  stake  than  eonaumera  to  this  field. 

Tbe  toundatton'a  educational  program  for 
employeea  wUi  make  the  eredtt  tranaaotlan 
more  aatlaf actory  tor  both  bvjve  and  aaUer. 

Obviously,  aatlafied  cuatomers  return.  The 
qutek.  one-ahot  transaction,  if  it  should 
leave  a  dlsaattsfiad  existomer.  Is  hardly  the 
road  to  continued  profit. 

Along  theee  Unea  we  are  constantly  send- 
ing material  to  members  designed  to  Increaee 
their  proflte  by  holding  customers,  who.  by 
word  of  mouth,  bring  us  additional  custom- 
ers. 

Although  installment  credit  has  oome  ot 
age.  numy  Installment  contracte  are  throw- 
backs  to  the  horse-and-buggy  days.  Some 
of  them  are  long-winded  documente  that 
only  the  trained  lawyer  can  decipher.  At 
the  request  of  retailers  themselves,  hundreds 
of  these  contracts  have  been  rewritten  with 
the  aid  of  the  foundation  and  Its  predecee- 
aor.  the  RetaU  Credit  Institute  of  America. 

IV.  Public  Relations  and  Consumer  Bducatlon 
The  People's  Credit,  a  4-page  ninthly 
newsletter,  was  started  by  Mr.  Cheyney  In 
1943  for  oxir  members,  yea,  but  partlcularty 
edited  to  take  your  story  to  these  wbo  mold 
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AibntesB  jRiblle  oplBlea.  Wlfhoiit  any  at- 
tempt to  eziAott  tt.  the  Peo^de^  Oedlt  now 
bee  natlosial  dreulatkm  mcaong  edneaton, 
consumer  groupa.  labor  organlaatloiia.  news- 
papers  and  women's  dnbs.  Its  pulling  power 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our  mailing 
list  eoDslsts  wdtiT  of  those  who  have  asked 
for  the  paper  and  seme  others  who  reeetre 
It  at  your  spedflc  request.  The  Peopled 
Credit  explains  Ir  simple.  TMd  langoagf^  the 
background  cf ,  necessity  for,  and  the  philos- 
ophy Ingrained  in  consinner  credit. 

Selections  from  The  People's  Credit  hare 
been  wrapped  together  In  a  e7-page  bot* 
titled  "The  Growth  of  an  Idea."  The  book 
Is  used  dally  by  our  publicity  department  in 
Jtalks  with  television-radio  commentators 
and  Washington -New  York  correspondents. 
The  wide  use  of  Its  contents  is  highly  gratify- 
ing. Mr.  U.  ▼.  Wilcox,  Washington  bureau 
manager  of  the  American  Banker,  dally  pub- 
lication of  the  banking  world,  says:  "The 
bocdc  Is  a  clear,  concise  bible  of  Installment 
credit.  I  refer  to  It  constantly.  Although  I 
have  been  a  specialist  In  the  field  of  banking, 
money,  and  consumer  credit  for  more  than 
20  years,  this  book  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot 
of  things  Z  did  not  know  about  installment 
credlt." 

Thls  mtle  book  has  been  bou^^t  by  thou- 
sands of  folks  In  all  walks  of  life.  It  has 
been  given  by  our  members  to  countless 
•chool  teachers  and  libraries  ftom  ooast  to 
coast. 

In  the  past  year,  literally  reams  of  foimda- 
tlon  material  have  been  published  In  news- 
papers ftom  coast  to  coast,  used  by  national- 
ly syndicated  columnists  and  radio  com- 
mentators. Hundreds  of  newspaper  stories 
presenting  the  foundation's  point  of  view, 
sent  on  request  to  special  writers,  were  pub- 
lished m  the  last  la  months. 

Bedbook  magazine  last  year  ran  an  article 
about  the  foundation  and  Its  aims.  Printers' 
lak  and  doasns  of  other  trade  publications 
used  similar  articles.  Mature  stories  about 
tha  foundation  were  eairled  by  the  Associated 
Pieaa  and  Uhited  Press. 

One  of  our  major  aoennpUshments  last 
year  was  the  acceptance  of  f  oiindation  mate- 
rial by  the  larger  radio  statkxns.  As  at  now 
iixw«  than  100  of  tbese  stations  from  oosat 
to  ooast  are  using  our  material  as  a  publlo- 
sorrlee  feature.  It  is  in  the  form  of  10-,  I5-. 
and  WO  second  spot  announceoMnts.  urging 
buyaa  to  vm»  Installmant  credit,  but  to  use 
It  wisely.  Large  stations  are  broadcasting 
these  spot  announcements,  &,  10.  and  even 
26  times  a  day.  We  have  not  yet  approached 
radio  stations  with  less  than  6,000  watts.  At 
their  own  request  we  are  preparing  material 
for  television  stations. 

At  commercial  rates,  lOOa's  radio,  maga- 
Btna.  and  newspaper  presentation  of  our 
point  of  view  would  run  to  well  over 
$1  mlllloa — another  dividend  for  our 
members. 

Keen  observers  ot  the  national  scene  may 
be  In  a  poaitlon  to  give  a  more  objective  ap- 
praisal of  our  aehlevammts  and  goals  than 
wa  ourselves.  I  quote  from  a  few  unsolld- 
tad  statements  by  outstanding  members  ot 
the  press  and  radio  corps: 

Jamas  J.  Butler,  Washiagton  eorrespond- 
eat  for  Bctttar  and  Publisher  and  a  string  of 
dally  newspapers,  says:  "^  have  read  most 
of  tha  foundatlon'a  material  and  its  moat 
striking  quality  is  honesty.  I  receive 
streama  at  stash  every  day  from  Government 
and  business  sources.  The  foundation's  ma- 
terial la  refreahlng  beeaxise  it  makes  sense 
and  becauaa  It  is  honest.  Iiiany  tax-free 
foundations  try  to  get  across  the  Idea  that 
they  are  in  the  uplift  or  do-good  business. 
Alert  reporters  wUI  not  fall  for  this  clap- 
trap. On  tha  other  hand,  the  National 
Poundatlon  for  Oonsumer  Credit  frankly  says 
It  la  spending  mamberahlp  money  to  ex- 
pand the  markets  for  durable  goods  which 
should  mean  additional  profits." 

Bail  Godwin,  for  more  than  40  years  a 
Bcwspaperman  and  nationally  known  radio 
ccmmentator,  observes:  "I  like  the  fighting 


spMt  of  the  KatlOBal  Foundation  for  Ooa- 
sumer  Credit.  With  other  groups,  they 
played  a  hlg  part  in  killing  that  awful  thing 
caned  regulation  W,  which  deprived  the  lit- 
tle families  of  America  from  sharing  in  the 
good  things  of  mess  production.  The  foun- 
dation did  this  through  the  simple  device  of 
presenting  factual  economic  data  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  While  regulation 
W  Is  dead  now  it  may  be  revived  at  any  time. 
Govenunent  left-wingers  never  give  up  and 
they  want  this  regulation  brought  back  to 
life.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foundation 
is  not  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security 
that  regulation  W  Is  dead  forever.  By 
fighting  for  the  little  families  of  our  coun- 
try they  are  fighting  left-wing  bureaucrats 
who  would  lUui  to  see  the  noose  of  socialism 
or  even  commimlsm  tied  around  our  necks." 
Incidentally.  Bdr.  Godwin  featured  the  foun- 
dation and  its  alms  in  one  of  his  reg\ilar  net- 
work programs. 

Pulton  Lewla,  Jr.,  famous  radio  commen- 
tator and  sjrndlcated  columnist,  observes: 
"The  National  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Credit  Is  the  free-enterprise  system  In  mo- 
tion. This  syntem  must  be  preserved  if  we 
are  to  survive  We  cannot  continue  this 
system  unless  we  have  mass  production  and 
mass  employment,  attainable  solely  through 
the  proper  use  of  instalment  credit. 
Through  their  education  of  high  school  and 
university  students,  consumer  groups  and 
members  of  labor  organizations,  the  founda- 
tion demands  the  respect  and  support  of  all 
freedom-loving  Americans.  I  hope  they  keep 
up  this  good  work."  Mr.  Lewis,  likewise,  has 
publicized  our  projects  nationwide. 

Comments  from  members  who  foot  the 
foundation's  bills  are,  in  my  opinion,  most 
Important.  Picked  at  random,  here  are  a 
few  recent  imsollclted  comments: 

W.  Carl  Rufttin,  president,  Rustin  Furni- 
ture Co.:  "Your  organization  Is  the  particu- 
lar one  that  we  want  moat  to  support.  We 
are  very  proiid  of  the  very  fine  work  that 
you  are  doing." 

Robert  Seidel,  RCA  vice  president:  "I  con- 
sider our  financial  support  of  the  foundation 
one  of  the  best  investmsnts  we  have  ever 
made." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cbeyney,  Mr.  A.  Wine- 
man,  vice  president  aikd  treasurer  of  People's 
Outfitting  Co..  wrote:  "I  cant  tell  you  iiow 
nuieh  I  admire  and  respect  you  for  the  out- 
standing work  you  have  been  doing  and  I 
hope  you  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Further  comments  about  our  work: 

Senator  Sttlxs  Bamcas.  chairman  of  tha 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee:  "This 
foundation  should  be  supported  by  every 
forward-looking  industrialist  and  business- 
man. Installment  credit,  wisely  iMed  by  the 
public.  Is  an  Insurance  policy  for  a  multi- 
billion-doUar  industry  and  for  miinmi^  at 
workers." 

Representative  Jiasa  Woucott,  elialrman 
of  the  powerful  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee:  "Nonprofit  and  tax-free 
foundations  such  as  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Consumer  Credit  operate  In  the 
public  interest.  The  foundation's  master- 
ful presentation  of  factual  material,  which 
always  stresses  the  careful  use  of  install- 
ment credit,  protects  the  buyer,  creates  Jobs, 
and  helps  the  farmer." 

Representative  Wkwht  Patmaot,  Texas 
Democrat,  leader  of  the  1952  House  revolt 
against  regulation  W,  and  author  of  the 
amendment  which  killed  the  regulation, 
says:  "The  foundation  was  of  great  help 
in  our  fight  by  presenting  the  public  with 
the  truth  about  installment  credit  which 
oifset  misrepresentatiotM  of  executive  de- 
partments clamoring  for  continued  control 
and  power  over  this  vital  method  of  buying 
and  seUlng." 

James  B.  Oarey,  secretary-treasurer  ot  the 
CIO,  says:  "The  dtWKunination  of  facts  and 
useful  information  regarding  conauuMr 
credit  Is  most  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of 
consumers  and  economic  progress." 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  history 
would  be  a  dead  subject  if  it  were  not 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
some  guide  for  the  present  and  future. 
Of  the  various  goTemmoits  that  have 
sprung  up  siDce  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history,  most  have,  in  time,  failed.  The 
story  of  mankind  from  the  days  of  the 
caveman  to  the  present  has  been  a 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  curroit 
toward  freedom  is  ever  onward  with  an 
inexorable  power  that  no  force  has,  as 
yet,  stopped.  There  are,  of  course,  ed- 
dies  in  the  stream,  where  the  whole  cur- 
rent seems  to  be  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  in  due  time  the  current 
overcomes  those  eddies  and  back  cur- 
rents, and  the  great  stream  emerges 
more  powerful  because  of  the  forces  It 
has  overcome. 

In  examining  these  records  of  the  pest, 
every  form  of  government  that  ever  ex- 
isted had  in  it  certain  institutions,  called 
institutions  of  society,  and  as  we  know 
these  institutions  here  among  us  now, 
we  know  ttiem  to  be  the  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  governing  power, 
and  business  enterprises  that  provide 
protection  to  the  citizens  and  keep  the 
Oovemment  moving  by  paying  the  ex- 
penses through  taxation. 

cAvncAH  A  CAprrAUsr 

When  the  caveman  first  appeared  be 
was  existing  because  he  personally  was 
strong  enough  to  beat  oB  enemies  that 
tried  to  destroy  him.  He  had  a  great  In- 
centive to  live  and  his  first  work  was  to 
increase  his  power  above  brute  strength, 
to  make  him  more  successful  in  d^end- 
ing  himself.  He  contrived  tools  and 
weapons.  He  made  axes,  and  hammers 
and  spears  out  of  stone  and  having  ac- 
cumulated them,  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  what  proi^erty  was.  These 
crude  tools  belonged  to  him  aixl  he  would 
fight  to  the  death  to  retain  them.  Those 
tools  were  his  capital  created  by  himself 
and.  in  his  crude  way.  he  was  the  first 
caiMtaUst.  He  believed  In  this  theory  of 
life,  because  his  tools  meant  protectloh 
and  self-preservation.  Independence,  ftT><i 
freedom. 

It  la  natural,  therefore,  that  every 
human  being  is  instinctively  a  capital- 
ist— it  means  to  him  freedom — and  all 
histories  of  people  abundantly  prove  that 
freedom  does  not  exist  uiider  any  other 
system.  The  Communist  wants  to  de- 
stroy capitalism— his  desire  to  destroy  it 
is  insatiate.  He  wants  to  destroy  any 
government  that  operates  imder  the 
capitalist  system.  He  does  not  see  the 
final  end  of  his  efforts  whleh.  evrntuaDy, 
will  take  away  from  him  his  Individual 
freedom  and  leave  mt"  more  weak  and 
wretched  than  his  ancestral  caveman 


was  when  he  owoed  and  could  use  hla 

own  weapons. 

The  home  trader  the  capitalist  system 
Is  a  man's  castle — ^no  one  can  enter  it, 
against  the  owner*t  will,  unless  a  court 
of  law  permits  it.  It  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  without  Just  compensation, 
and  that  In  the  case  only  of  public  use! 
Under  communism  It  can  summarily  be 
taken  away  from  ititan  and  given  to 
another  without  compensation,  and  the 
owner  would  be  lucky  if  he  were  not  shot 
or  sent  to  a  slave  camp. 

The  church,  under  capitalism,  and 
especially  under  our  Government,  is 
protected  by  the  FWeral  CcMistltution — 
unless  we  permit  the  United  Nations  to 
amend  it.  Tlje  ehurcfa  is  not  regimented 
here;  we  do  not  have  to  conform  to 
any  formula  except  our  own  conscience. 
Under  communism  Almighty  God  li  bf- 
passed  and  Joseph  Stalin  is  the  lord  of 
alL 

Under  capitalism  schools  are  con- 
trolled by  the  people  in  the  localities 
where  the  schools  are.  Under  com- 
munism aehools  are  controlled  by  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Cmnmunist  Party,  and 
the  local  people  take  what  is  handed  to 
them. 
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Oovemmezit  here  in  Uie  United  States, 
under  the  capitalist  system,  is  controlled 
by  the  people.  We  are  at  Hberty  to 
change  administrations  any  time  the 
majority  of  the  pe<H)le  desire  It.  Under 
eomnranism  the  government  is  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  armed  forces.  It 
is  said  under  communism  the  people  are 
allowed  to  vote.  They  do,  but  they  vote 
the  ticket  that  is  handed  to  them,  where 
there  is  no  opposition  to  vote  for.  Here 
the  Go^^emment  exists  for  the  people; 
under  communism  the  people  exist  fcHr 
the  government. 

In  business  we  allow  anyone  to  engage 
In  business  for  himself  or  with  others. 
If  he  has  individual  enez^ry,  enterprise 
and  is  successful,  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
belong  to  hhn.  Here  he  is  not  regi- 
mented except  by  restrictions  passed 
into  law  by  his  own  representatives. 

In  communism  an  Individual  busiiiess 
does  not  exist. 

Some  people  win  say  that  there  are 
some  features  of  this  Government  that 
do  not  coincide  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  That  is  true,  but  tBlnce 
the  voters  control  this  Government  are 
they  estopped  from  twanging  it  by  con- 
stitutional means?  The  Communist 
says.  **Junk  the  whole  thing:  junk  this 
capitalist  Government,  and  set  up 
communism." 

The  progressive  movement  in  the 
United  States  under  such  leaders  as  La 
Ftollettc,  Iforris,  Borah.  Hiram  Johnson. 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  and  a  great  many 
others  less  prominent,  was  engaged  for 
years  In  an  effort  to  direct  this  Govern- 
ment in  line  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  great  progress  was 
made.  There  yet  remain  greater  prob- 
lems to  be  solved.  The  progressive  need 
te  still  here.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  progressive  movement  Is 
«t  its  lowest  ebb  In  the  last  40  years. 
2]nmi«iists  saw  In  this  movement  a 
TOance  to  sandwich  themselves  In  *riA 
faany  entered  the  movement,  not  that 
they  beUeved  in  perfecting  this  Govern- 
ment, but  to  control  the  movement  and 


use  the  movement  to  destroy  this  Oof- 
erament  entirely.  Communists  not 
only  entered  the  progressive  movement 
but  J<rined  up  with  labor,  when  they  saw 
labor  organizations  were  growing  strong 
enough  to  protect  their  own  rights. 

■BSe     nnXLTHATCD 

_'raie  Democratic  Party  was  in  control 
or  the  Government  frcmi  19J2  to  1953 
and  the  Communists  entered  that  party 
and  tried,  and  almost  did  control  It. 
When  the  people  know  that  Communists 
we  supporting  a  cause,  it  is  a  kiss  of 
death  to  that  cause.  These  Communists 
niln  every  organization  they  Join  and 
deUberately  Intend  to  do  so  when  they 
enter.  They  do  not  want  organizations 
funcUoning  to  make  this  Government 
better,  for  their  cardinal  purpose  is  to 
destroy  the  Government 

When  the  people  see  these  traitors  to 
the  United  States  taking  a  part  in  any 
organization,  it  destroys  such  an  organi- 
zation, "nie  old  progressive  organiza- 
tion never  Invited  Communists  to  join 
them,  and  never  wanted  them  in  the 
organizaticHi.  but  they  were  slick  enough 
to  worm  their  way  in  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Once  in  they  can  serve  two  pur- 
pooes,  First,  they  can  trtivel  under  the 
cloak  of  respectobfiity  of  the  organiza- 
tion they  Join  and  thus,  from  a  position 
where  they  have  protection,  proceed  on 
their  original  purpose  to  destroy  the 
Government  of  every  country  that  be- 
lieves in  capitalism.  Second,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  organization  they  have 
Joined,  they  deliberately  plan  to  destroy 
that  organization  if  it  does  not  become 
a  complete  agent  of  communism. 

Farin  organizations,  labor  organiza- 
tions, political  organizations  and  espe- 
cially the  Progressive  organization  have 
been  t>anefully  injured  by  this  process  of 
ocnnmunistic  infiltration.  In  the  Pro- 
gressive organization,  the  Communists 
never  made  a  success  of  their  intentions, 
but  they  came  out  in  their  papers  and 
supported  Progressive  candidates,  and 
that  Was  enough  to  defeat  the  candi- 
dates. 

If  the  Communists  had  not  infiltrated 
into  the  Democratic  administration  and 
permeated  every  endeavor  of  the  ad- 
ministration, it  would  never  had  suf- 
fered the  humiliating  defeat  it  did  in  the 
last  election. 

These  Communists  are  still  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  United  Nations  organi- 
aatloq.  in  our  schools,  in  our  courts,  and 
it  will  take  time  and  courage  to  root 
them  out.  Some  who  are  In  this  classi- 
fication  may  not  be  card-carrsring  mem- 
bers df  the  Communist  Party,  but  they 
are  worse  and  more  dangerous.  They 
can  olktaln  by  intrigue  top  positions  for 
they  are  not  card-carrying  members,  but 
they  still  think  the  same  Communist  doc- 
trine ^  destruction. 

u.  N.  axrop  XTavoaruHAxx 

Just  a  glimpse  into  the  United  Nations 
and  into  the  personnel  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  directors  t^nfj 
agents  of  the  United  Nations,  shows  an 
astounding  situation.  How  do  we  ex- 
pect to  have  the  United  Nations  function 
againrt  eommnulsm  when  otir  own 
agents  and  representatives  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  Russia 
than  they  are  with  world  peace?    In 


this  United  Nattons.  the  United  States 
has  been  sold  out. 

Many  people  thought  Innocent  men 
were  being  wrongfully  accused,  but  one 
by  one  they  are  going  to  prison,  and 
we  have  not  fbund  out  anything  yet. 

Many  of  our  top  educational  leaders, 
men  of  high  intelligence  and  education, 
are  almost  daily  being  exposed  as  follow- 
ers of  commonism.  Thedr  desire  to  de- 
stroy their  own  liberty  and  freedom. 
along  with  that  of  all  others,  by  favor- 
ing an  ism  which  is  deadly  to  their  own 
Government,  is  an  injustice  to  higher 
education.  I  am  all-out  for  education— 
as  I  had  so  littte  of  it  myself —but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  giving  a  student  too 
much  education,  e^^ecially  if  the  doses 
he  is  taking  alienate  his  loyalty  azid  devo- 
tion to  his  own  country. 

Remember  that  the  tools  with  which  a 
Communist  works  are  deceit.  Intrigue 
falsehood,  and  the  willful  vltdaUon  of 
every  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Is  that  what  some  of  the  instructoo  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  i»«i-n»tig  », 
teaching?  When  we  ask  these  people 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  Communlstq, 
they  refuse  to  answer,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ConsUtutlan.  claiming  that 
their  answer  might  tend  to  incriminate 
them.  They  admit  their  guilt  when  they 
plead  this  protection. 

Our  great  enemy  today  Is  not  fomid 
In  any  foreign  country.  The  enemy  is 
here  In  the  United  States,  awaiting  a 
favorable  opportimlty  to  take  over  this 
Government  by  force.  While  waiting, 
the  enemy  proposes  and  is  now  engaged 
in  apteading  propaganda  designed  to 
weaken  the  defenders  of  the  Natten  and 
make  the  destruction  of  our  Govnnment 
more  easily  accomplished. 


iAbvain  ladepenfence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IV^DEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  lacRnair 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWT A 11  V.ES 

Wednesday.  February  li.  I9i2 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  happy  to  note  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  Monday,  FWiruary  16, 1953, 
was  the  35th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
IndependMioe.  The  brave  people  of  this 
Baltic  repubUc,  Just  as  those  of  other 
nations  subjugated  by  Communist  im- 
perialism, have  suffered  imtold  hard- 
ships since  their  imjust  annexation  by 
Soviet  Russia  in  1940.  But  they  have 
also  demonstrated  a  remarkable  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  ot  freedom 
and  true  democracy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  interest  in 
their  great  and  proud  nation  will  not  end 
in  our  profound  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  admiration.  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  more  than  that.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will,  by  positive  action, 
demonstn^  that  we  do  not  recogniae 
the  illegal  acts  which  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cui- 
tain  of  their  freedom,  and  that  we  are 
determined  to  work  toward  the  goal  of 
restoring  the  independence  which  they 
acquired  on  February  16.  1918. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    i 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

DBJOATS  FIOM  ALASKA  ' 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  BEPREBEMTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  Febniary  18. 1953 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent here  an  outstanding  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  for  February  9, 
1953.  again  urging  the  Congress  to  grant 
statehood  to  Alaska.  It  is  especially  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Times  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  during  the  cam- 
paign President  Elsenhower  advocated 
statehood  for  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
ATJtBKA  Waits  Hxb  Tuuf  - 

Wbether  tbe  present  C!ongress  and  sd- 
mlnlstratlon  will  give  us  two  new  States,  or 
one  new  State,  or  no  new  State  la  uncer- 
tain. The  Republican  platform  promised 
Immsdlst*  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  state- 
hood for  Alaska  under  an  equitable  enabling 
act.  The  suspldtm  was  that  an  excuse  would 
b«  found  to  postpone  Alaskan  statehood. 
Oeneral  Clsenhower,  diirlng  his  campaign, 
went  beyond  this  device,  If  such  It  was.  He 
advocated  the  quick  admission  of  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  Last  Tuesday,  in  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  he  stUl  urged  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  but  said  nothing  about 


We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  Pres- 
ident's good  faith.  What  he  Is  now  advocat- 
ing is  probably  what  he  thinks  this  Congress 
at  this  session  will  accept.  But  It  would  be 
Ingenuous  for  anybody  to  believe  that  the 
reasons  usually  advanced  against  Alaskan 
statehood  at  this  time.  Inadequate  popula- 
tion, pioneer  stage  of  development,  need  for 
mors  experience  in  self-goveriunent.  etc.,  are 
the  really  compelling  ones.  Self-interest, 
political  and  economic.  Inside  and  outside 
the  Territory,  i^ays  a  lively  p«rt.  All  the 
arguments,  the  honest  and  the  hypocritical, 
the  overt  and  the  hidden,  are  a  poor  excuse 
fcx-  keeping  even  150,000  Americans  In  the 
status  of  second-class  citizens,  getting  sec- 
ond-class treatoMnt  from  absentee  legis- 
lators. 

Alaska's  population  today  is  not  much  less 
than  that  of  Nevada.  Under  the  drive  of 
defense  Installations  and  the  speeded-up  de- 
velopment of  resources,  especially  mlnCTals, 
the  Territory  Is  bound  to  grow.  And  cer- 
tainly a  community  which  Is  not  allowed  to 
govern  Itself  makes  a  poor  example  for  the 
non-self-governing  communities  not  so  far 
off  across  Bering  Sea  and  Bering  Strait. 


TW  Texas  iTkklaads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  B.  BROOKS 

OF  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Wedne$day.  February  18. 1953  \ 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  the  right  of  Texas  to  her 
submerged  lands  is  based  firmly  on  stat- 
utory law  dating  back  to  December  19, 
1836.  And  all  the  facts  bearing  on  this 
matter  have  been  so  long  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  that  there  should  be 
no  appreciable  further  delay  in  enact- 


ing legislation  to  restore  these  so-called 
tldelands  to  their  rightful  owner— the 
State  of  Texas. 

This  right  has  been  approved  by  the 
vote  of  past  Democratic  Congresses  and 
has  been  promised  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Purthermore,  the  pos- 
ition of  Texas  in  this  matter  is  particu- 
larly incontrovertible  because  of  the 
clear  language  of  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Republic  of  Texas  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  edition  of  the  Beaumont  Enter- 
prise: 

Wht    Sttot    OmaoKX   LambsT 

One  of  the  eo-called  tldelands  bills  pend- 
ing In  Congress  would  create  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  offshore  oU  problem. 
This  measure  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  gain 
time  and  postpone  final  action. 

Those  who  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  rob  the  coastal  States  of  their  submerged 
lands  know  Congress  Is  ready  to  again  pass  a 
bUl  giving  the  States  title  to  these  lands,  and 
that  when  the  bill  reaches  President  Elsen- 
hower's desk  he  wUl  sign  It,  thereby  keeping 
a  campaign  promise. 

So  the  advocates  of  Federal  seizure  of  the 
States'  offshore  lands  resort  to  a  device  as  old 
as  Congress  Itself.  They  would  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  something  that  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  already. 

Congress  has  no  more  need  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  tldelands  Issiie  and  make 
recommendations,  most  of  which  probaMy 
wotild  be  either  Impracticable  or  objection- 
able, than  It  needs  to  spend  more  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  studying  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

Even  so.  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
announces  It  will  open  a  hearing  on  tldelands 
legislation  February  18.  However,  the  head 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Ookdon,  of  Oregon, 
Inferentlally  promises  not  to  prolong  the 
hearing  by  saying  It  will  be  limited  to  the 
presentation  of  new  or  supplemental  mate- 
rial. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  the  evi- 
dence that  Texas'  claims  have  received 
wide  support  from  authoritative  and  im- 
partial observers,  I  also  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  last  October  16  by 
the  distinguished  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Arthur  Krock: 

Nothing  In  the  [Supreme  Court]  decisions 
questioned  the  right  of  Congress  to  quit- 
claim Federal  title  to  theee  submo^ed 
areas.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  State  title  to  these  lands  *  *  «  was 
not  questioned  by  Washliigton  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  only  was  assailed  when  the 
petroleum  yield  and  the  prospect  of  mors 
became  valuable.  But  the  fact  Is  that  [the 
States'  ]  position  has  a  large  share  of  history, 
law,  and  conunon  sense  behind  It,  and,  In  the 
Instance  of  Texas,  public  morals,  too.  •  •  • 

The  Louisiana  case  was  decided  on  the 
same  reasoning  as  that  of  California.  But 
to  apply  its  riile  to  Texas  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  was  obliged  to  resort  to  tm  extreme 
form  of  legal  casuistry  and  override  the 
fact  that  two  sovereigns — the  Texas  Repub- 
lic and  the  United  States — signed  a  treaty 
agreement  that.  If  the  Republic  would  as- 
Btnne  Its  debts  after  annexation,  the  United 
States  would  maks  no  claim  of  title  to  Texas' 
(pubUe  lands].  In  these  the  submerged 
areas  from  low-water  mark  to  tbe  end  of  the 
State's  historic    boxuidarlss  ware    tnflndfd 

from  thS  tmglnnlng 


Widespread  War  Lauidicd  Af  aktt  TVA 
by  Power  Trust 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPROBENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  AlalMona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Florence  Times  (Ala.)  of  January 
7,  1953.  This  article  is  worthy  of  the 
close  attention  of  every  Member. 

WiDBBFSSAO  Was  Lauwchs)  AOAXnsT  TVA  ar 
PowxsTiusr 


m%\^ 


There  is  an  old  saying  about  sternal  vigi- 
lance being  the  price  of  liberty  and  from  ths 
looks  of  our  maU  In  recent  days  we  would 
su^)ect  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  also  ths 
price  of  reasonable  electric  power  rates. 

First  to  hit  our  desk,  with  an  accompany- 
ing letter,  was  a  sllek  brochure  from  nons 
other  than  Purcell  L.  Smith,  president  of  ths 
National  Association  of  Electric  Companies. 
entitled  "Turn  on  the  Light." 

After  reading  it  we  came  deflnllsly  to  tha 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  Is  ths  Na- 
tion's chief  power  tnist  lobbyist,  should  havs 
entitled  his  booklet  Turn  on  ths  Propa- 
ganda. 

The  accompanying  letter  rsad: 

"It  Isnt  always  an  easy  task  to  explain  tbe 
complex  problems  of  the  electric  powsr  In- 
dustry without  getting  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  complicated  details. 

"We  feel,  however,  that  the  enclosed  book- 
let. Turn  on  the  Light,  clearly  defines  ths 
electric  power  Industry's  basic  position  on 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  power 
produced  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and 
that  It  doss  so  without  unnaosssary  compli- 
cations. 

"Whether  or  not  you  feel  as  ws  do  on  the 
issue  of  Government  production  of  electric 
power  In  competition  with  private  Industry, 
we  are  confident  you  will  want  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Or.  as  the  booklet  says,  '•  *  •  it 
Is  Important  that  you — the  final  arbiter  la 
our  society — should  know  exactly  what  tiM 
controversy  Is  all  about'." 

Hardly  had  ws  digested  the  powsr-tnist 
booklet  before  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Sunday  News  hit  our  desk,  entitled 
"Let's  Sell  a  Lot  of  Properties."  Of  course. 
the  main  thing  they  wanted  to  ssU  was  TVA. 
And  to  whom?  Tou  guessed  It,  ths  power 
tnist. 

The  editorial  ran  as  follows: 

"Charles  E.  (General  Electric)  Wllaoa 
months  ago  proposed  that  one  of  the  biggest 
of  all  these  things,  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority,  be  sold  to  private  stockholders  m 
exchange  for  United  States  bonds. 

"That  would  cut  down  the  national  debt 
substantially,  and  set  the  TVA  to  twiting 
money  for  its  patriotic  new  owners  tn^^^i^ 
of  charging  any  deficits  to  the  taxpayers. 

"Other  Government  properties  could  be 
similarly  sold  off,  we  think,  with  benefit  to 
all  concerned  except  a  bunch  at  bureaucrats 
who  would  loss  their  Jobs  or  havs  to  work 
harder. 

"There  Is  even  a  suggestion  floating  around 
that  the  Government  be  forced  to  sell  ths 
defldt-champ  Poet  Office  to  private  pxir- 
chasers  If  any  can  be  found. 

"That  might  be  a  bit  extreme.  But  wltM 
the  idea  of  taking  the  Government  out  at 
competition  with  private  snterprlss  wher- 
ever possible,  we're  in  full  syn^athy.  Con- 
gress can't  get  busy  too  soon  oo  thi#  task  to 
suit  us. 
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"Of  coarse,  it  will  he  a  ti«aaendo«s  Job 
and  a  tough  one.  Bureaucrats,  like  «Hip  hmf. 
necies.  don't  let  go  on  request.  You  have  to 
scrape  them  off.  And  Marxists  on  evwy  gUto 
will  be  shrieking,  tsaclag  their  hair  and 
prophesying  doom  as  their  pet  projects  are 
broken  up  or  auctioned  off. 

"But  lefs  get  going  t>n  this  program.  So- 
cialism and  communlsaa  aro  poison,  and 
we've  already  had  a  dangerous  dose  at  tooth." 
It  would  take  a  real  sucker  to  fall  fcr  this 
propaganda.  Fortunately,  not  every  one  in- 
terested in  poMle  power  and  its  development 
as  a  measuring  rod  for  application  against 
the  whole  field  of  power  generation  and  dis- 
trlbutiOQ  Is  an  ImbsoUe. 

Thoee  of  us  who  have  observed  the  slick 
meandsrings  of  the  power  trust  boys  for 
the  past  30  years,  or  before,  know  that  there 
is  nothing  the  power  trust  would  so  relish  as 
to  get  rid  of  TVA  by  whatever  means.  With 
TVA  gone  s^iat  would  remain  as  a  yard- 
gOctf  Bow  would  the  victims  of  power  Irast 
exploitation  ever  know  what  was  a  fair  rate 
under  any  givsn  clrcumstanoss? 

If  TVA  were  to  be  sold  or  auctioned  of^  as 
these  Power  Trust  spokesmen  suggest,  to 
whom  would  it  be  sold?  To  a  few  people,  of 
course,  who  are  In  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  public  Interest  and  welfare  and  turn 
the  public's  aioney-Tnakli^  investment  Into 
profits  for  private  aggrandlaemsnt. 

Why  is  it  sroQg  for  the  people,  as  a  whols. 
to  own  and  operate  a  power  generation  and 
distribution  network,  with  consequent  bene- 
fit, while  It  Is  right  and  proper  for  a  few 
individuals  more  richly  endowed  with  this 
worlds  goods  to  gobbls  ttie  country's  natural 
resources  In  the  form  of  hydroelectric  powsr 
with  which  to  exploit  the  pubUc  thraQgh 
high  rates  for  the  benefit  of  thdr  own  piivats 
pockets? 

Obviously,  the  Power  Trust  hates  TVA  for 
opjy  one  reason,  and  that  1b  because  TVA  has 
earned  Its  enmity  to  a  tremendous  degree, 
toy  proving  that  power  can  be  generated  and 
distributed  cheaply  toy  the  ma^sss  for  the 
msBses  wlttxnit  paying  trlbolis  to  anyone  In 
the  process.  Tbe  Power  Trust  hates  TVA 
only  becauss  TVA  U  a  tremendous  success. 
If  TVA  had  failed  in  any  partlcxilar  the 
process  would  be  reversed.  The  Power  Trust 
would  be  happy  and  point  to  Its  falluiv  as 
•Bother  prtase  example  of  ttie  Inability  of 
the  people  to  rva  thetr  own  business.  It  U 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valtey.  and  above 
sU  else,  the  peofde  of  tbe  Nation  who  would 
lose  should  TVA  be  turned  ov«r  to  private 
enterprise  (at  a  bargain  price,  needless  to 
•*y)  l>«c>UBe  the  Power  Trust  woxild  then 
oe  !n  position  to  Tide  roughshod  over  the 
pubUc  interest  in  the  vaHey  and  everywhere 
else  as  U  once  did  without  any  comparable 
operation  being  avallaUe  on  which  to  deter- 
aoine  the  fairness  ot  ito  ctiarges. 

It  does  not  take  a  technician  cr  a  genius 
to  tell  the  Power  Tnist  how  It  can  rsduos 
rates  to  Its  customers.  Any  valley  resident, 
endowed  by  his  Creator  with  conunon  sense, 
knows  that  the  way  to  do  it  Is  to  fire  these 
t65.000-a-year  tobbylstB  they  have  In  Wash- 
ington, cut  out  thslr  frlUy  expense  aoooonts 
with  which  to  pUy  upon  the  emotions  oC 
thus-favored  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
quit  sending  out  this  sllck-ttmgued  litera- 
ture to  the  molders  of  public  o{^nian 
throughout  the  country,  cut  out  those  prop- 
aganda leaflets  they  eacloee  with  the  bills 
of  their  consumers  In  an  effort  to  fool  the 
consumer  into  believing  that  hU  bill  from 
the  Power  Trust  is  excessive  because  of  those 
wicked  Government  power  projects.  These 
are  s  few  ways  the  Power  Tr\ist  can  save 
money,  cut  rates  and  stUl  show  a  healthy 
profit.  We  could  name  many  more  If  space 
woxild  permit. 

And  last,  but  not  least.  If  you  refer  to  pub- 
"c-power  men  like  Gordon  Clapp.  TVA 
cnairman.  as  a  lazy  bureaucrat  for  doing  a 
JOD  Tor  $15,000  a  year  that  would  paj  «60JD00 
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^?^^  '^''**  Industry  per  annum. 
;^^  Would  you  call  p.  L.  Smith,  the  Power 
3^  propagandist,  lobbyist,  and  prince  of 
iwtvilege  with  his  •66.000-»-year  salary  plus 
Mpensfc  aceomrtt  '  ^ 

Truly,  dangerous  days  are  ahead  for  poblte 
POirer^^tte  Power  Trust,  whose  strength  has 
°^  mcreaaed  In  the  Congress,  is  once  more 
getting  set  to  rtde  herd  ovei-  the  public  In- 
terest and  whiplash  the  American  power 
consxraier  into  such  insensibility  that  he 
would  have  no  earthly  way  of  knowing 
whethsr  he  was  getttog  what  he  was  paying 

It  Is  time  for  the  friends  of  public  power  to 
beware;  This  time  the  wolf  Is  at  the  door 
«nd  has  become  so  bold  he  has  removed  his 
■heep's  dothlng. 


A7S1 


Kwm:  Waist  m  Waste 

Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HpN.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  SLUNOIS 

IN  TfiE  90USB  OF  REPRBBENTATIVBB 

Monday.  February  1€.  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RacoRD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  date  of  February  13. 
1953:  • 

Kosxa:  Waist  oa  Wastk 
Any  prescription  for  ending  the  Korean 
war  deserves  to  be  listened  to,  and  It  Is  en- 
tirely ptoper  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  planning  to  question  General 
Van  Flset  on  his  Ideas  for  a  new  military 
offensive.  We  hope,  however,  that  neither 
General  Van  fleet  nor  the  ooounlttee  will 
permit  .the  questioning  to  become  another 
MacArthur  debate.  This  might  divert  atten- 
tion both  Xrona  ths  reasons  for  the  past  re- 
stralnu  and,  more  Important,  from  the  pres- 
ent dilemma. 

In  ll^ht  of  what  was  almost  a  rout  at 
General  MacArthur's  forces  after  their  drive 
to  the  Yalu  in  the  fall  of  1950,  there  was  a 
rsorleniAtion  of  thinking  in  the  Pentagon 
and  in  the  State  I3epartment.  la  effect,  the 
dedskn  was  that  military  victory  as  such  in 
Korea  was  Impracticable  for  the  price  this 
country  was  willing  to  pi^,  and  that  a  settle- 
ment would  have  to  proceed  from  a  combina- 
tion of  military  and  political  means.  The 
decision  was  to  stabilize  the  line  at  the  most 
defsnsfUle  point — ths  waist  of  Korea — as  a 
toasts  for  negotiations.  TIUb  was  m  line  with 
the  view  that  some  leaders  such  as  former 
Air  Force  Secretary  Thomas  K.  Flntetter  had 
held  from  the  beginning,  and  it  recognised 
that  operations  beyond  the  waist  of  Korea 
would  soon  reach  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

Aft  ttis  time  that  General  Tan  nset  wanted 
to  exploit  the  Communist  setbacks — in  May 
1051  and  later  that  fall— the  United  States 
was  In  a  poor  position  to  support  an  offen- 
sive. It  was  already  strained  for  manpower 
and  supplies.  Moreover,  as  several  com- 
manders put  it,  the  united  Nations  forces 
were  not  interested  In  mere  "real  estate"; 
there  was  a  reluctance  to  risk  naors  lives  for 
galtis  that  strategically  might  not  have  been 
worth  the  cost. 

An  advance  to  the  north  wotUd.  of  oourae, 
have  lengthened  the  U.  N.  supply  routes  and 
lines  of  tomnuinicatlons  while  conferring  an 
advantage  on  the  Oommunlsts.  It  also 
would  have  exposed  the  U.  N.  forces  to  in- 
creasing attack.  Communist  MIG's  had  ap- 
peared px  the  war  as  early  as  llovember. 


1«50,  and  the  American  Air  Wjree  was  stm 
having  *  rough  time  combating  them  with 
P-«0*8  and  P-84's,  since  few  F-«6's  were 
available. 

A  stabUised  Hne,  then,  -was  the  objective 
Instead  of  the  acquisition  of  enemy  territory.^ 
Basic  to  ttiis  objective  was  the  desire  to  save 
lives  while  carrying  out  the  "U.  N.  mandate 
to  restore  peaee  and  sectttlty  to  tbe  area.  In 
retaDspect,  the  truce  talks  proved  futtle,  and 
they  enabled  the  Communists  to  rdnforae 
themselves  wxi  buUd  up  a  formidable  system 
of  defenses.  But  the  time  was  not  wasted, 
for  the  U.  N.  forces  also  strengthened  them- 
selves in  depth,  and  the  security  of  South 
Korea  was  snhanced. 

No  one  can  say  vrttti  finality  whether  tMs 
oourse  was  right,  but  the  task  now  Is  to  look 
forward,  not  Irackward.  The  next  step  U  for 
this  country  to  approach  the  UiUted  Nations 
Oeneral  AsRmbly,  when  It  opens  on  February 
28,  In  a  concerted  attempt  to  obtain  more 
ooOsctlve  effort,  and  a  broadening  at  re- 
sponsibility, la  any  new  moves  that  ars 
undertaken. 


Timely  Thoiiftes  of  an  Americaa  h  lfl7 

EXTBSSiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  KELLER 

or  w«w  Towc 

IN  THE  flOUSK  OF  BXFRBBENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  February  It,  19S3 

Mr.  TTRT.T.KR..  Mr.  Speaker.  recenOy 
a  very  stimulating  book  by  Dr.  Ernest  U 
Klein,  Our  Appointment  With  Destiny, 
came  to  my  attendpn.  in  which  the  au- 
thor discusses  America's  rote  oa  tha 
world  stage  and  -ocamlnes  the  origin  of 
our  democratic,  social,  and  political 
Ideas  llie  author  is  a  brother  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein,  and  both  are  the  sona. 
of  an  American  businessman  from  Chi- 
cago. Leopold  Klein.  In  fact,  tbe  book  is 
dedicated  to  tbe  memonr  of  Leopold 
Klem.  who  because  of  a  severe  Illness  was 
stranded  in  Berlin  during  World  War  I 
and  subsequently  died  there. 

During  die  last  years  of  his  life.  Leo- 
pold Klein  recorded  his  thoughts  in  a 
diary  which  was  later  transmitted  to  his 
children  in  America.  I^.  Ernest  la. 
Klein  has  selected  certain  passages  from 
his  father's  <fiary  whi^  he  reprtnts  tn 
his  book,  and  from  ttteae  passages  one 
can  see  that  the  man  was  not  only  a' 
businessman,  but  also  a  phllasopher  and 
a  scholar.  A  section  of  his  diary  which 
he  wrote  in  1917  is  so  timely  that  with 
some  minor  changes  it  could  have  been 
written  today  and  applied  to  present-day 
events. 

I  believe  aU  of  my  colleagues  will  find 
these  thoughts  expressed  by  an  American 
nearly  four  decades  ago  as  absorbing. 
I  am  happy  to  place  it  into  the  Pxcou: 

Now  Z  am  very  lU.  The  hotn  left  me  1b 
thU  world  must  nunUker  cnly  a  few.  But  C 
am  not  dissatisfled.  I  am  reminded  of  lAis 
words  of  tbe  patrisrch  Jacob,  who  prmysd: 
"O  liord.  let  me  mot  die  witlsDut  lUnxas.'* 
I.  t4x>,  have  prayed  that  I  might  not  die  with- 
out  iUaesa  and  suffering — for.  from  his  sick- 
bed, a  otan  Is  prlvil^ed  to  reUve  his  life  as 
the  years  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  comes  to  know  the  truth  of  life.  My 
prayer  has  been  answered:  For  the  past  a 
ysans  I  havs  suffered  great  bodily  pain — and 
bsfors  aoy  eyes  ttavs  been  laaaacUd  Om 
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•vcnU  of  my  days.  XreryUilng  cornea-  baek 
to  me — tbe  many  lands  to  which  I  have 
Journeyed — the  people  I  have  known — the 
pleasxires  and  dlaappolntments  I  have  ex- 
perienced— they  all  return,  even  from  the 
time  of  my  earliest  youth.  What  prolog  to 
eternity  could  be  more  beautiful,  more  fit- 
ting than  this? 

The  passing  picture  of  my  years  has  filled 
me  with  faith  and  courage  and  confidence, 
has  dispelled  all  fear  of  the  unlcnown.  the 
other  world.  I  have  reviewed  the  dark  and 
painful  days  I  have  lived;  I  have  had  demon- 
strated to  me  again  how  faith  and  hope  have 
borne  me  through  time  oS  struggle.  It  has 
been  given  to  me  to  see  the  truth  of  life — to 
see  It  whole  without  a  veil,  and  to  recognize 
the  falsity  In  the  lives  of  others.  And  the 
greatest  treasures  I  have  possessed  I  recog- 
nise to  be  love  and  devotion  to  my  family, 
loyalty  to  my  fellow  man  and  respect  toe 
truth. 

Now  that  my  hours  are  so  few  and  so  short 
X  am  convinced  that  I  know  the  real  truth  of 
life.  I  am  grateful,  therefore,  to  have  ex- 
changed my  years  of  suffering  for  this  hour 
of  enlightenment  about  the  life  I  have 
lived — before  I  leave  It.  And,  I  reflect  how 
fort\mate  It  Is  that  we  cannot  look  Into  the 
future.  How  foolish  to  spend  one's  days  in 
seeking  after  tomorrow.  If  we  could  all  par- 
take in  the  wisdom  of  providence  which  has 
ordered  things  thus,  we  should  appreciate 
more  deeply  the  life  we  are  living  and  must 
live.  What  would  be  the  Incentive  to  life  if 
we  co\ild  ask  the  fates  about  tomorrow? 
Without  hope  and  expectation  It  would  be 
pointless  to  exist.  For  hope  and  expectation 
are  the  children  of  faith. 

And  out  of  this  wisdom,  bought  with  pain, 
let  me  bequeath  to  you,  my  children,  as  much 
as  I  can.  If  one  of  you  should  make  a  mis- 
take, let  htm  admit  It.  Hold  fast  to  truth, 
for  any  lie  has  a  short  life,  but  a  long  after- 
Ufe — and  returns,  like  a  ghostly,  gnawing 
animal,  to  worry  the  fibre  of  one's  conscience. 
Truth  has  never  hiitt  anyone — but  false- 
hood is  the  father  of  all  dishonesty,  and  even- 
tually destroys  the  character,  rendering  its 
Victims  useless  and  detestable  tn  human  so- 
ciety. I  want  my  children's  lives  to  be  lived 
•o  as  to  make  me  proud  of  them.  I  want  my 
dhlldren  always  to  feel  their  father's  oon- 
•dousness  with  them,  watching  over  them. 

I  have  only  one  wish':  that  my  family — and 
X  include  my  friends  also — should  carry  on 
the  work  I  have  tried  to  do,  the  Job  I  have 
not  finished,  and  so  should  their  children 
and  their  children's  children,  in  order  that 
this  may  one  day  be  a  better  world,  free  of 
Jealousy  and  hatred,  a  world  of  muttial  re- 
spect among  men.  a  world  of  peace.  For 
peace  is  happiness  in  the  highest  degree. 
Without  peace,  happlneas  will  be  forever  In- 
complete. 

This  world  war  must  end  soon.  When  It 
does  come  to  an  end,  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, mercy,  and,  above  all,  reason — which 
dictates  all  the  rest — ^must  guide  the  nations 
eonoerned  in  the  establishment  of  peace. 
Othorwlse.  these  nations  will  only  lay  the 
foundation  for  later,  and  greater,  world  con- 
flict. If  friend  and  former  foe  refuse  to  un- 
derstand and  consider  each  other's  rights  and 
circumstances,  the  carnage  can  only  be  in- 
terrupted— and  that  for  Just  a  while.  May 
the  victor  be  careful — if  he  desires  a  perma- 
nent peace — In  his  treatment  of  the  van- 
quished. For  an  enemy  may  lose  a  battle 
today  and  surrender.  Yet  he  may  rise  again. 
strtmg.  and  embittered  with  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  him  by  an  unfair,  arrogant  vic- 
tor. It  a  true  i>eace  is  not  made  when  the 
shooting  stops,  the  res\ilt  may  be  a  truly 
worldwide  conflict — thrusting  its  horror  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  a  world  war 
which  will  be  the  greatest  catastrophe  hu- 
manity has  yet  experienced. 

It  is  my  hope  that  war  will  one  day  be 
only  a  bad  dream  from  the  past — never  to 
be  dreamed  again.  If  only  the  peoples  of  the 
world  would  take  a  lesson  from  America. 

I 


Amertea  achieved  greatness  because  It  Is  an 
«mttig«m  of  peoples,  of  nationalities,  an 
amalgam  of  races  and  creeds,  living  under 
one  flag  and  espousing  and  adhering  to 
ideals  and  principles  which  have  made  their 
Nation  the  citadel  of  peace. 

And.  my  children,  should  anyone  knock 
on  your  door  for  help,  never  turn  your  back 
upon  him,  whatever  may  be  his  race,  his 
creed,  or  his  color.  We  are  all  children  of 
God.  And  there  is  only  one  Ood.  Do  not 
close  your  eyes  to  the  outstretohed  hand  nor 
deafen  your  ears  to  the  plea  of  the  needy. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  be  supplied  with 
material  goods  are  glveii.  with  their  good 
fortime.  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility 
toward  their  less  fortunate  fellow  men. 
Good  fortune  is,  more  or  less,  a  triuteeshlp. 

I  call  that  one  fortunate  who  Is  rich  in 
material  things,  not  because  his  possessions 
are  great  but  because  he  has  the  power  to 
make  others  happy — an  obligation  and  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  withal  a  very  great  blessing. 

Money  treasured  only  for  its  material  value 
Is  worthless  for  it  can  buy  neither  happiness 
nor  health,  and  anyone  who  seeks  money 
only  for  its  material  worth  does  not  deserve 
to  have  tt. 

Wealth  is  to  be  used  not  only  for  one's 
self — ^for  necessities  and  comforts — but  to 
help  others,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to 
relieve  their  sadness. 

But  never  let  the  recljilent  ot  your  bene- 
faction feel  the  weight  of  your  generosity. 
If  possible,  do  not  let  the  person  you  have 
aided  know  that  you  have  helped  him.  That 
is  the  way  to  make  people  happy — by  help- 
ing them  indirectly. 

LcoFOLD  KuEnr. 

BzBLiN.  Germany.  1917^ 


EtUblkUof  a  Deputmeat  of  Public 
Hedth  and  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  L  MILLER 

or  trrntLKSKA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  has  for  its  purpose 
establishing  a  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Welfare.  The  bill  would 
give  the  Federal  Security  Agency  a  de- 
partment standing.  This  is  in  line  with 
President  Eisenhower's  recommendation. 
It  is  also  in  line  with  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendation  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare. 

In  my  last  investigation  into  the  prob- 
lem of  public  health  and  welfare.  I  found 
there  was  some  44  Government  agencies 
and  bureaus  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
public  health  and  welfare.  It  seems  to 
me  these  agencies  ought  to  be  brought 
under  one  umbrella.  It  is  just  not  pos- 
sible to  cut  down  on  bureaucracy  if  we 
permit  44  different  cells  to  grow  and 
multiply,  and  become  a  Frankenstein 
monstrosity  in  their  own  right. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  country 
Is  important.  The  problems  surround- 
ing this  area  should  be  handled  by  a  de- 
partment, which  has  Cabinet  rank. 
This  action,  I  am  sure,  will  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayer,  and  will  give  John 
Doe  dollar  value  for  the  dollar  he  pays 

I  am  asking  that  the  bill  be  set  for  a 
hearing.  I  should  like  to  appear,  for  the 
third  time,  and  outline  the  necessity  of 


taking  the  step  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  set  up  in  this  bill,  providing  for^ 
a  Department  of  Public   Health   and 
Welfare. 


The  Case  of  Nick  Joluisoa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  MSBBASKA 

IN  THX  BOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

WedTiesday,  February  18, 195J 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou>, 
I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  on  February 
13,  1953,  on  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion prevailing  in  the  United  States  and 
brought  directly  to  point  in  Omaha  by 
the  vicious  murder  of  an  elderly  couple. 

Before  you  can  fully  appreciate  thia 
editorial,  which  I  feel  is  very  enlighten- 
ing and  well  written,  you  need  to  know 
the  chain  of  events  leading  to  the  mur- 
der and  some  of  the  charges  arising 
therefrom.    On  this  I  will  brief  you: 

On  the  night  of  February  2.  1953.  an 
elderly  Omaha  couple  was  shot  and  killed 
in  their  home  with  no  apparent  motive. 
Later  a  Navy  veteran  was  arrested  and 
he  is  now  being  held  as  the  No.  1  sus- 
pect. According  to  a  news  story  in  the 
World-Herald,  this  veteran  reportedly 
was  discharged  from  the  service  with 
100-percent  disability — presumably  a 
mental  case.  I  know  not  whether  this 
person  is  guilty  or  insane  aiul  neither 
do  I  intend  to  pass  judgment  for  he  is 
presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

Every  now  and  then  a  story  appears 
in  one  of  the  many  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States  telling  of  some 
veteran  having  gone  berserk,  wounding 
and  killing  a  number  of  people.  It  has 
been  thought  in  many  of  these  eases,  the 
veteran  might  not  have  been  sane  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service. 
Some  shocking  reports  have  trickled  into 
my  office  which  I  intend  to  investigate 
and  if  they  are  found  true,  some  changes 
must  be  made,  ^th  all  of  these  cases 
coming  to  Ught,  It  can  mean  cmly  one 
thing — s<Mnewhere.  something  ts  en- 
tirely wrong.  I  h<^?e  to  soon  give  you 
the  answer. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tbs  CUsa  or  Mick  Jobksoh 

Whether  Nick  P.  Jdbnaon  was  insane, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Nebraska  stat- 
utes, on  the  night  of  February  a  is  a  ques- 
tion which  It  would  be  Improper  tat  this 
newspaper  to  discuss  now. 

But  we  think  the  veterans'  organizations— 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  tm- 
ofBclal  committee  of  attorneys — are  to  be 
commended  for  interesting  themselves  in  the 
case. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Johnson  was 
discharged  from  the  Navy  as  100  percent  dis- 
abled. If  that  la  true,  then  certainly  others 
who  went  through  the  strains  and  sorrows 
of  World  War  II  are  Justified  in  seeking  on 
his  behalf  whatever  consideration  the  law 
can  give. 

Tet.  at  best,  there's  little  that  can  be 
done  for  Nick  Jolmson  now.  Or  for  the 
many  other  mentally  disabled  servicemen 
who  have  become  Involved  In  similar  troublo 


the  Nation  around.    And  certainly  nothing 
can  be  done  now  for  their  victims. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  thousands  of 
young  Americans  blew  up  xmder  the  strain 
of  combat,  and,  to  judge  by  the  I4>palllng 
reports  which  come  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity from  all  pcu-ts  of  the  country,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  now  at  large,  uncured  and 
unrestrained. 

Whether  the  responsibility  for  this  state 
of  affairs  rests  primarily  with  the  armed 
services  or  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  a  question  we  can't  answer. 

But  certainly  somebody  in  this  big,  kindly 
Oovernment — the  Government  which  has 
enough  money  to  provide  hospitalisation 
even  for  veterans  whose  ailments  are 
not  service-connected — should  take  care  of 
these  pitiful  yet  desperately  irrational  war 
veterans. 

They  should  be  kept  In  institutions  until 
they  have  been  given  the  best  treatment 
that  medical  science  knows  how  to  give. 
And  if  treatment  proves  xinavaillng,  they 
should  be  held  in  kindly  custody  forever 
after. 

Certainly  there  is  no  excuse  for  spewing 
them  out  into  society,  uncured,  and  thereby 
exposing  all  other  Americans  to  the  horrify- 
ing danger  which  awaited  Dr.  Byron  Hall  as 
he  walked  toward  his  front  door  to  answer 
the  bell  on  the  night  of  February  2, 


Brotkerheod  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  NXW   TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1963 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend 
a  very  stimulating  editorial  on  Brother- 
hood Week  which  appeared  in  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  of  February  16,  1953. 
Ttiat  editorial  urges  all  Americans  to 
"take  a  spiritual  inventory  Rnd  rid  our- 
selves of  any  prejudic>«that  we  might  be 
inclined  to  harbor  against  any  religion 
or  group."  The  need  has  never  been 
greater  for  Americans  to  Join  together  in 
"the  bonds  of  a  common  understanding." 

Brotherhood  Week  comes  as  a  timely 
and  forceful  reminder  that  we  must  re- 
ject the  kind  of  insinuation  contained  in 
an  extension  which  appeared  at  page 
A596  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 
The  extension  suggests  that  the  immi- 
gration of  some  Jewish  refugees  now 
suffering  from  anti-Semitic  drives  in 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  pro- 
vides an  "explanation  of  the  vicious  at- 
tacks directed  against  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952."  The  item 
would  make  it  appear  that  Americans 
of  the  Jewish  faith  are  the  only  ones 
opposed  to  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
This  is  Just  not  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that 
Americans  of  Jewish  faith  have  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  the  many  Protestant, 
CathoUc,  Russian  Orthodox,  Greek  Or- 
thodox, and  other  religious  and  national 
groups  and  organizations  who  favor  re- 
vision of  the  racist  provisions  of  the  new 
inimigration  law. 

In  the  recent  national  election  cam- 
paign, the  candidates  of  both  parties 
favored  revision  of  this  law.  President 
Elsenhower  favored  the  rewriting  of  the 
McCarran  law  to  "strike  an  Intelligent 
balance  between  the  immigration  wel- 
fare of  America  and  the  prayerful  hopes 


of  the  unhappy  and  the  oppressed." 
Governor  Stevenson  said  that  the  pres- 
ent law  is  bad  and  that  it  is  "unfair  to 
many  people,  such  as  the  Italians  and 
the  Poles."  I  might  add  that  the  law  is 
unfair  also  to  the  Greeks  and  other  peo- 
ples c4  southeastern  Europe  as  a  group. 
I  b^pe  and  pray  that  when  we  come 
to  recoiasider  this  important  question  we 
will  be  guided  only  by  our  national  in- 
terests, laying  aside  prejudice  which 
should  have  no  place  In  the  formulation 
of  this  important  national  policy.  The 
editorial  follows: 

BaoTHBtaooD  WkSK 

Nev*r  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  thfe  need  been  greater  for  a  unified  peo- 
ple Jollied  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon tmdcrstandlng.  Prejudice  is  a  hateful 
businMs  at  any  time.  It  U  even  more  hate- 
ful th^  days,  when  people  of  all  faiths — 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews — are  con- 
sidered dangerous  by  those  biased  persons 
who  believe  that  man  was  made  for  the  state 
and  not  the  state  for  man. 

Thls|  is  a  time  when  we  should  all  take  • 
splrituW  inventory  and  rtd  ourselves  of  any 
prejudice  that  we  might  be  inclined  to  har- 
bor against  any  religion  ot  group.  The  oc- 
casion for  such  an  inventory  is  Brotherhood 
Week,  ^hlch  will  be  observed  throughout  the 
Nation;  State,  and  city  from  today  through 
next  Stinday.  The  special  week  is  an  annual 
observance  sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  which  fit- 
tingly ts  now  celebrattng  its  25th  anniversary. 

The  high  piirpose  of  Brotherhood  Week  is 
Indeed  in  keeping  with  the  traditions 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  and 
exemplified  for  us  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependjence  and  the  Constitution.  We  urge 
New  TOrkers  of  all  faiths  to  join  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  Brotherhood  Week,  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  preservation  of  that 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  understanding  so 
essentl^a  to  our  well-being  as  a  Nation  and  a 
community. 


Six  Million  Martyrs 


IXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW   TOKK 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
statement  I  made  in  connection  with 
the  American  memorial  to  6  million  Jews 
of  Europe,  on  Monday,  February  16, 
1953: 

Six  MiLUOIf  Makttbs 

Hitler's  sadism  caused  the  martyrdom  of 
6  million  Jews.  It  must  never  happen  again. 
The  monimient  to  be  erected  to  those  Jews 
who  went  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
might  well  serve  to  remind  the  world  that 
anti-Semitism,  when  once  started,  is  like  a 
prairie  Are.  It  spreads  far  and  wide  and 
engulfs  and  destreys  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike. 
Hitler's  anti-Semitism  got  beyond  his  reach 
and  power,  and  finally  destroyed  him.  But 
at  what  a  cost.  The  holocaust  of  the  Second 
WOTld  War  cost  millions  in  life  and  treasure. 
It  ts  hoped  that  this  montmient  will  serve 
as  a  runinder  that  anti-Semitism  carries 
within  itself  seeds  of  world-wide  destruction. 

In  every  generation,  there  rises  up  against 
the  Jewis  those  who  would  destroy  \is.  A 
H^iwan^  a  Torquemada,  a  Ohengis  Khan,  a 
OaUgula.  a  Hitler,  and  now  a  Stalin.  Pre- 
texts change,  but  the  hatred  continue*.    The 


Jew,  however,  always  stands  at  the  grave 
of  his  tormentors. 

The  history  of  brael  and  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  a  great  living  proof  of  the  working 
of  divine  providence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
WOT-ld.  Alone  among  all  peoples,  the  Jews 
have  shared  in  all  great  movements  since 
mankind  became  conscious  of  its  destinies. 
If  there  is  no  divine  purpose  in  the  long 
travail  of  the  Jews,  then  it  is  vain  to  seek 
for  any  such  purpose  in  man's  life.  Bach 
Jew,  in  the  reflected  light  of  that  divine 
purpose  should  lead  his  lUe  with  added 
dignity. 

To  the  Jews  suffering  beyond  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, we  must  try  to  bring  help,  so  that  they 
may  yet  escape  their  enemies  and  their  tor- 
tures. To  those  who  have  made  the  perilous 
jo\imey  out  of  doom  to  West  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  we  must  accord  haven  and  com- 
fort. 

I^t  this  meeting  inspire  us,  JSw  and  gen- 
tile, to  Join  in  the  movement  of  rescue  and 
reUef— for  did  not  lioses  say,  "lo.  I  wlU  bear 
my  part  with  them,  for  he  who  bears  his 
portion  of  the  burden  will  live  to  enjoy  the 
hour  of  consolation." 


Abolish  PoU  Tax;  Oadaw  Radal  and 
Relifiou  Vaadalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  H«w  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing two  civil-rights  bills  today, 
both  of  which  I  consider  extremely  iih- 
portant  and  necessary  legislation.  One 
is  a  bill  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  a 
primary  or  regular  election;  the  other 
is  an  amendment  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  protection  against 
vandalism  committed  on  account  of 
racial  or  religious  prejudice. 

Behind  the  first  of  these  bills  there  is 
a  history  which  goes  back  exactly  10 
years.  In  J843.  when  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate,  I  intaxxluced  a  resolution 
in  the  State  legislature  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  most  effec- 
tively and  expeditiously  abolish  and  pre- 
vent the  levying  of  poll  taxes  in  any  State 
of  the  Union. 

I  realized  then  that  the  levjring  of  such 
a  tax  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic government,  that  it  is  discrimina- 
tory, and  that  it  breeds  intolerance 
toward  minority  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  World 
War  n,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  should  repudiate  the  poll 
tax  and  thereby  show  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  not  only  preach 
democracy,  but  that  we  practice  it  as 
welL  In  many  respects  that  picture  has 
not  changed  over  the  past  decade.  Once 
again  a  ruthless  totalitarian  regime  In 
Communist  Russia  is  exploiting  some  of 
our  weaknesses  in  an  effort  to  show  that 
we  practice  discrimination  instead  of 
democracy. 

But  times  do  change  and  we  do  make 
progress.  Communist  Russia  notwith- 
standing. I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
In  recent  weeks  a  group  ot  10  aottUitni 
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Senators  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  poll  tax.  In 
their  proposal  these  Senators  maintain 
that  the  right  of  United  States  citizens 
to  vote  in  a  primary  or  other  election  for 
Federal  officers  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any 
poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  to  meet  any  prop- 
erty qualifications. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  poll  tax  is  definitely  going  out  of 
favor  in  the  South  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  there  fully  realize 
that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used 
is  unfair,  undemocratic,  and  hannful  to 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
To  deprive  our  citizens  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  F>articipate  in  the  political 
life  of  the  covmtry  is  inconsistent  with 
the  American  heritage  of  himian  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Last  year  the  plat- 
forms of  both  of  our  political  parties 
urged  the  elimination  of  poll  taxes;  this 
is  the  time  to  follow  through  on  these 
proposals. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  these 
10  southern  Senators.  I  was  interested 
to  reread  my  resolution  on  the  poll  tax 
of  10  years  ago  and  found  that  it  was 
just  as  timely  as  if  it  had  been  written 
today.  The  text  of  that  resolution, 
quoted  from  the  New  York  Senate -Jom:- 
nal,  1943.  volume  I.  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  HXLLXS  offered  a  resolution  in  the  words 
following: 

"WhereM  the  levying  of  poll  taxes  in 
some  Qt  the  States  of  our  Union  Is  contrary 
to  th«  spirit  of  democratic  government  and 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land;  and 

"Whereas  poll  taxes  breed  intolerance,  re- 
pression, loss  of  freedom  of  the  Individual, 
antagonism,  and  dissension;  and 

"Whereas,  to  achieve  victory  in  the  present 
world  conflict  and  any  lasting  peace  to  fol- 
low, unity  of  all  peoples,  without  regard  to 
raoe,  creed,  or  color,  is  an  absolute  necessity; 
and 

"Whereas  a  declslTe  repudiation  of  the 
principle  of  the  poll  tax  would  show  the 
world  that  America  practices  what  It 
preaches:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
It  hereby  is  respectfully  memorialized  to 
enact  with  all  convenient  speed  such  legis- 
lation as  wUl  most  effectively  and  expe- 
ditiously abolish  and  prevent  the  levying 
of  poll  taxes  la  any  State  of  the  Union; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  tissembly  concur).  That 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  people  of  this  State 
manifested  by  the  considered  judgment  of 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the 
speedy  enactment  of  such  legislation  is 
vitally  essential  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  national  war  effort  and  the  vUti- 
mate  achievement  of  the  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  in  entering 
upon  the  existing  state  of  war;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
cc^ies  of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed. 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  elected  from  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  do  all 
In  their  power  to  acoomplUh  tho  purpose  of 
this  resolution." 

Ordered.  That  said  r«solutl(»i  b«  referred 
to  ths  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  bUl  ta  abolish  the 
poU  tax,  which  I  am  introducing  today. 


the  basic  prlneiplee  and  ideas  expressed 
in  my  resoluti(»i  of  1943  are  incorpo- 
rated. 

As  for  the  second  bUl,  that  is.  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  vandalism  com- 
mitted on  account  of  racial  or  religious 
prejudice,  the  purpose  of  It  is  to  give 
Federal  authorities  the  necessary  power 
and  the  jurisdictional  right  to  track 
down  racial  terrorists.  All  of  us  vividly 
remember  the  wave  of  lawlessness  about 
a  year  ago  in  the  form  of  bombings  in 
Miami.  Pla..  which  were  directed  against 
Negroes.  Jews,  and  Catholics;  or  the 
desecration  of  several  synagogues  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  youth  group  which  was 
organized  along  Nazi  lines  and  incul- 
cated with  Nazi  beliefs  of  racial  supe- 
riority, as  well  as  similar  manifestations 
of  vandalism  in  several  other  commu- 
nities. 

This  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
every  American  citizen.  It  is  not  lim- 
ited to  a  particular  community  or  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  may  suddenly 
arise  almost  anywhere,  anytime.  We 
should  be  prepared  for  just  such  in- 
stances in  two  ways :  first,  to  discourage 
acts  of  violence  and  vandalism  by  out- 
lawing them  and  prescribing  stiff  pen- 
alties; second,  by  extending  to  Federal 
authorities,  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  right  to  step  in 
and  cooperate  with  local  authorities  in 
apprehending  the  culprits. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  equal 
protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  piir- 
suit  of  happiness  to  all  citizens,  and 
when  these  are  violated  it  is  incumbent 
uix)n  our  Qovemment  to  provide  the 
people  of  this  country  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  protection  imder  the  law. 
Whenever  these  rights  are  challenged  by 
any  lawless  gangs  or  groups  who  advo- 
cate mob  violence  arMl  thrive  on  acts  of 
vandalism  or  racial  terrorism,  they  must 
be  dealt  with  promptly  before  they  are 
able  to  cause  serious  injury  to  our  free- 
dom, our  security,  and  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  these  two  bills 
as  must  legislation,  and  I  would  urge 
you  and  all  my  colleagues  to  give  due 
consideration  and  early  action  on  my 
proposals. 


What* s  Behnid  Soviet  Aati-Saiutism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  a 
radio  address  I  made  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  February 
14,  1953: 

What's  Bxhins  Sovixt  ANn-ScMrnsaf? 

Unless  we  understand  the  real  natur*  of 
the  unspeakable  crlms  of  Soviet  antl-S«ml- 
tlsm,  we  stand  In  serious  danger  of  averting 
our  faces  from  the  warning  signal  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  itself  has  set  before  vu.  Let  us  hold 
up  to  the  light  ths  facts  of  the  trials.  th« 
arrMts,  th«  aoousatlons,  the  terror,  and  bM- 
tlaUty  and  esamlne  each  facet  In  relation- 
ship to  Soviet  domeeUc  and  foreign  poUoy. 


In  the  Slansky  trials  In  Czechoslovakia 
there  were  14  defendants.  11  of  whom  were. 
Jews.  Of  what  were  they  accused;  to  what 
did  they  confess?  That  they  were  engaged 
In  a  Jewish  bourgeois-nationalistic  plot,  that 
they  were  Involved  In  a  Tltolst-Zlonist  con- 
spiracy, that  they  were  responsible  for  food 
rationing,  no  bread,  no  electricity,  low  wages. 
and  high  prices.  In  Bucharest  and  Buda- 
pest, the  pattern  is  followed.  The  Joint  dis- 
tribution committee  Is  denounced  as  a  will- 
ing tool  of  warmongering,  American  im- 
perialism. In  Moscow,  Soviet  papers  are 
calling  the  Jews  American  and  British  spies, 
pointing  it  up  with  the  trial  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors charged  with  the  mxurler  of  Zhdanov. 

All  the  sickening  Soviet  Jargon  Is  there, 
words  that  we've  heard  over  and  over  again 
ad  naxiseum — wormongers,  Tltolsts,  Imperi- 
alist enemies  of  the  state,  etc.  But  why 
now,  why  at  this  precise  point  In  history 
has  the  Soviet  Union  chosen  to  advertise  iU 
anti-Semitism,  giving  It  the  rank  of  a  major- 
policy  decision,  featuring  It  through  trials, 
arrests,  and  blaring  it  forth  through  Its 
controlled  press  and  radio?  It  had  at  one 
time,  made  much  sound  of  its  constitutional 
protection  of  minorities.  Article  123  of  the 
Soviet  constitution  states: 

"Equality  of  rights  of  dtlsens  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Irrespective  of  their  nationality 
or  race,  in  all  spheres  of  economic,  state, 
cultural,  social,  and  political  life,  is  an  In- 
defensible law. 

"Any  direct  or  Indirect  restriction  of  the 
rights  of,  or.  conversely,  any  establishment 
of  direct  or  indirect  privileges  for,  citizens 
on  account  of  their  race  or  nationality,  as 
well  as  any  advocacy  of  racial  or  national  ex- 
cluslveness  or  hatred  and  contempt.  Is  pun- 
ishable by  law." 

It  had  formerly  won  many  friends  and 
sympathizers  with  its  protestations  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  It  has  now  dropped 
the  pretense.    Why? 

The  fact  remains  that  open  anti-Semitism 
began  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  1948. 
Up  to  that  time,  seeking  to  embarrass  the 
British,  the  Soviet  Union  supported  the 
Jewish  claim  In  Pidestlne.  Once  the  State 
of  Israel  was  established  and  recognized,  the 
Soviet  could  turn  to  the  frying  of  other  fish. 
The  Soviet  pattern  of  anti-Semitism  came 
slowly  from  out  under  its  covers.  In  the 
Ukraine  and  White  Russia  mass  deporta- 
tions of  Jews  began.  At  first,  the  deportees 
were  given  24  to  48  hours  to  leave;  later,  they 
were  merely  rounded  up  and  dispatched  at 
once.  In  Russia  Jewish  servicemen  were  not 
reinstated  in  Jobs,  were  barred  from  the  pro- 
fessions and  relegated  to  menial  tasks.  If 
they  refused,  they  were  deported  to  forced 
labor  camps.  All  separate  Jewish  youth  or- 
ganizations were  liquidated.  The  observ- 
ance of  religious  holidays  was  publicly  dls- 
coxiraged. 

In  Hungary  rabbis  were  ordered  to  In- 
terpret Biblical  stories  In  the  Communist 
Ideology.  All  Jews  were  removed  from  high 
political  office.  Jewish  children  were  sep- 
arated from  parents  and  were  compelled  to 
be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  state.  In 
Rumania,  beginning  with  February  of  1952, 
the  Jews  were  ordered  deported.  About  200.- 
000  Jews  of  Rumania  received  this  treat- 
ment. In  Bulgaria,  as  in  other  Iron  Cmt- 
tain  countries,  a  systematic  removal  of  Jew- 
ish social  and  cultvirial  life  began,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  liquidation  of  all  Jewish 
schools. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  present  out- 
burst of  anti-Semitism  is  not  an  Isolated 
Incident  and  chance  phenomenon.  It  Is  an 
integral  part  of  the  nationality  policy  prac- 
ticed lately  by  the  Moscow  dictators  whieh 
deprives  the  various  Soviet  minorities  of 
the  freedom  of  national  self  expression  and 
turns  the  nUnoritlse  into  speechless  robots 
of  the  Soviet  machine.  It  happened  to  the 
Volga  Germans  whose  repubUc  was  abol- 
ished In  September  1041  and  its  inhabitants 
deported.  It  happened  to  the  Oheetaen-In- 
gvuth  and  Kalmyk  whoee  autonomous  repub* 
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lies  were  extinguished  2  years  later  and  their 
population  exiled.  It  happened  again  in 
1945  to  the  Crimean  Tartars  whose  autono- 
mous republic  was  also  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence and  its  popiUation  scattered  through- 
out Siberia.  To  this  record  of  genocldal 
terror  exercised  by  the  Moscow  Government 
in  spite  of  their  signing  the  genocide  con- 
vention there  may  l>e  added  the  persecution 
of  ]x>lltlcal  and  religious  groups,  notably 
Catholic,  of  the  populations  of  the  Baltic 
countries  and  of  the  peoples  in  part  of 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  annexed  by  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  after  the  war. 

We  know,  of  coiuse.  that  religion,  all  re- 
ligion, Protestant.  Catholic,  Jewish.  Bud- 
dhism or  any  form  religions  may  take,  is 
considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  hostile  to 
the  state.  Any  tie  which  could  seep 
through  the  Iron  Curtain — the  aptest  phrase 
in  history — to  find  its  way  to  the  Western 
World  must  be  cut.  In  attempting  to  erad- 
icate religion  as  we  know  it.  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  Soviet  rulers  are  not  aware 
of  man's  Insatiable  search  for  God,  of  the 
need  for  divine  counsel  and  solace.  Hence, 
every  effort  Is  being  made  to  symbolize 
Stalin  as  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  I 
saw  this  process  with  my  own  eyes  when 
I  visited  Bast  Berlin  some  2  months  ago. 
Everywhere,  but  everywhere,  in  homes, 
stores,  museums,  on  fences,  walls,  there 
were  pictures  and  statues  of  Btalln.  You 
couldn't  face  In  any  direction  without  find- 
ing yourself  staring  Into  the  Implacable  eyes 
of  Stalin.  But  the  question  intrudes  itself 
again:  Why  this  open  acknowledgment  by 
the  Kremlin  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism,  and 
why  now?  What  one  move  could  serve  the 
calculated  machinations  of  the  Kremlin  in 
several  directions  and  at  the  same  time? 
The  purge  of  the  Jews  wan  the  handiest  an- 
swer. The  total  combined  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  together  with  its  satellites 
Is.  approximately.  309.552,227  (not  including 
China). 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
Jews  among  them  is  about  two  and  a  half 
million  all  told.  Hence  they  are  hopelessly 
In  the  minority.  We  know  further  from  the 
nature  of  the  accusations  hurled  against 
them  In  the  Slansky  trials  In  the  area  of  do- 
mestic affairs  that  the  economy  of  the  sat- 
ellite countries  stand  In  grave  danger  of 
crumbling.  This  is  understandable  in  light 
of  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  has  bled  ita  sat- 
ellites for  its  exclusive  benefit.  What  better 
way  to  find  a  scapegoat  which  will  divert 
attention  from  the  vulturism  of  the  Krem- 
lin, especially  when  using  the  Jew  as  a  scape- 
goat, has  proved  itself  as  one  of  tyranny's'^ 
most  effective  weapons  throughout  history. 

In  Moscow  itself  the  Jew  as  a  scapegoat 
could  be  used  in  the  fight  for  individual 
power,  as  the  trial  of  the  Jewish  doctors  em- 
phasizes. Thus,  naming  the  Jewish  doctors 
as  the  chief  plotters  against  the  security  of 
the  regime  seu  up  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
police  to  detect  these  crimes  which,  it  is  al- 
leged, were  committed  years  ago.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  Is  Berla, 
the  chief  rival  of  Malenkov,  the  pretender  to 
the  leadership  of  the  country  after  Stalin's 
death. 

But  if  the  Jew  as  a  scai>egoat  can  serve  a 
domestic  use,  it  can.  at  the  same  time,  serve 
as  an  instr\m\ent  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

I  say  that  Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  an  arrow 
aimed  straight  at  the  heiu-t  of  the  United 
States. 

Let's  examine  that  statement: 

1.  West  Germany  grows  daUy  in  strength. 
It  is  being  drawn  almost  irrevocably  into  the 
western  orbit.  We  know  that  naziam  with 
its  base  of  anU-Semitism  is  not  dead  in  West 
Germany.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  British  in- 
telligence officers  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
plot  to  restore  nazlsm  and  only  2  days  ago 
a  secret  Nasi  group  was  smiished  by  the  Bonn 
and  four  of  iu  leaders  selued.  Hence,  anU. 
Bemltlsm  is  the  magnet  to  draw  these  ele- 
menu  to  the  Soviet  boeom.  ThU  spells  out 
the  Soviet  Intent  to  create  dUunltj  and  oon- 
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fusion  in  West  Germany  aimed  to  prevent  a 
purposeful  conduct  on  the  part  of  West  Ger- 
many to  participate  in  the  creation  of  an 
effective  European  defense  command  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

2.  The  appeal  of  anti-Semitism  to  the  ele- 
ments of  hate  in  the  countries  of  the  world 
will  likewise  serve  to  create  divisions  in  all 
such  countries,  undermining,  wherever  it 
hits.  t<ie  principle  of  collective  security. 
The  Kremlin,  whenever  it  has  suited  its 
purpose,  has  wooed  the  extreme  rightists 
groups,  as  witness  the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov 
pact,  ahd  here  again,  antl-SemltIsm  can  be 
used  &4  a  mutual  common  denominator. 

3.  W«j  come  now  to  what  is  possibly  the 
most  obvious  motivation  for  Soviet  fulmlna- 
tlons  ajainst  Jews  and  Zionists,  and  that  is, 
the  gaining  of  a  foothold  in  the  Arab  world. 
The  expressed  and  active  hostility  of  the 
Arab  world  against  the  new  Republic  of  Is- 
rael is  not  loet  on  the  Kremlin.  This  is  a 
world  t\in  of  ferment,  disease,  illiteracy  and 
poverty  conmlngUng  with  the  pressures  of 
fierce  nationalism.  On  these  factors  through 
anti-Semitism,  the  Kremlin  can  capitalize, 
drawing  the  Arab  world  into  its  orbit,  gain- 
ing access  to  the  rich  oU  fields  of  that  world. 
Let  us  hot,  also  for  a  single  moment,  forget 
that  Inj  courting  the  Arab  world  which  is 
Moslem^  the  Soviet  Union  is  likewise  court- 
ing the'  Moslem  in  countries  like  India  and 
Pakistaii. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  here  tonight  I 
have  tried  to  compress  into  one  statement 
the  salient  and  significant  facte  of  Soviet 
anti-Seiaitism.  I  have  tried  to  add  fact  to 
fact  whiich  have  drawn  me  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  a  di- 
rect thiieat  to  the  peace,  fashioned  to  weaken 
collective  security,  divide  countries  within 
themselves,  drawing  them  away  from  a  com- 
mon defense  against  Soviet  aggression  and 
aimed  ultimately  against  the  country  it  fears 
most — ihe  United  States.  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism, U{,  I  assert,  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  an  internal  problem 
whereby  we  must  bow  to  an  injunction  of 
"Hands  Off". 

The  inoral  Issue  Is,  of  course,  clear.  We 
cannot.'  nor  do  we,  fear  to  raise  oui  voices 
In  condemnation.  There  is  no  one  with 
voice  or  conscience  who  will  faU  to  do  so. 
We  ha  vie  not  become  that  shockproof.  But 
conscience  can  only  address  itself  to  con- 
sclencej  and  does  conscience  exist  in  the 
Kremlli? 

Ther^  are  steps  to  be  taken.  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  is  a  threat  to  the  peace,  I  repeat 
and  repeat  again,  and  as  such  belongs  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations,  not  only 
before  its  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
but  before  the  Security  Council  as  well,  so 
that  collective  action  can  be  taken  and  the 
Soviet  pnion  ordered  to  desist.  The  United 
States,  Ihaving  asstmied  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  in  the  world  toward  collective 
security.  Soviet  anti-fiemltism  is  most  def- 
initely a  matter  to  be  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  United  States. 

With  that  in  mind  and  to  strengthen  the 
direction  which  the  United  States  must 
take,  I  have  Introduced  a  House  Concurrent 
Resolution — Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution 
23 — which  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  express  its 
revulsion  against  the  evidenced  hostility 
of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  Jews  and 
expresses  Ite  abhorrence  of  the  use  of  antl- 
SemltUm  and  the  spread  of  hatred  against 
a  minority  people  to  serve  its  own  purposes 
of  aggression  against  the  free  world." 

This  resolution  Is  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Should  the 
resolution  be  acted  on  favorably,  the  Execu- 
tive, 14  the  knowledge  that  the  representa- 
tives <)f  the  people  have  not  hesitated  to 
voloe  their  oonvlctlons,  oan  more  forcibly 
proceed  In  its  neoeeeary  prMtntatlou  to  the 
United  NaUont. 


This  is  the  course  to  follow.  Our  con- 
science, our  values  as  a  democracy  as  well 
as  our  own  security  demand  it. 

There  is  one  further  thought  I  wish  to 
leave  with  you.  Is  there  not  implicit  in 
this  open  and  flagrant  anti-Semitism  more 
than  a  touch  of  frenzy  and  madness?  Are 
we  faced  now  with  a  hostUe  state,  not  only 
cunning,  aggressive  and  in  the  grip  of  the 
lust  for  power,  but  with  one  now  showing 
the  strains  of  madness,  a  madness  wlUch 
may  bring  world  disaster  by  ite  unaccqitat- 
able  acte  of  wildest  irresponsibiUty?  Are 
we  not  now  forewarned? 


Unfair  Deferment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Jackson  Daily  News,  of  Jackson.  Miss. : 

Untair  Deferment 

Members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  in 
Congress  are  coming  out  strongly  against 
further  deferment  of  college  students  from 
the  selective  draft. 

A  few  days  since  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  new 
Under  Secretary  for  Defense,  made  this  state- 
ment to  a  Senate  committee: 

"It  worries  me  that  there  is  so  much 
validity  in  the  statement  that  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  family  goes  to  college  and  the  son 
of  the  less- well -to-do  goes  to  Korea." 

That  unfairness  has  been  worrying  the 
thinking  p>eople  of  the  Nation  for  a  good 
while.  It  is  one  of  the  hidden  springs  that 
poison  the  morale  of  our  armed  services 
today.  The  disgraceful  desertion  record  Is 
one  of  the  results. 

Dr.  Hannah  promises  to  give  the  condition 
serious  study.  As  the  former  president  of 
Michigan  State  College,  he  knows  full  well 
what  problems  our  universities  would  face 
under  a  system  of  universal  military  service. 
He  evidently  recognizes,  however,  that  some- 
thing is  dangerously  wrong  with  the  present 
draft  method.  There  are  many  scholarships 
and  student  loan  plans  these  days  to  help 
students  of  limited  means  get  through  col- 
lege. Even  so,  many  young  Americans  can- 
not afford  college  on  any  terms,  and  must 
accept  Korea  as  the  alternative. 

As  long  as  the  present  system  prevails, 
parents  who  can  afford  to  send  their  sons  to 
college  before  or  instead  of  military  service 
are  going  to  send  them.  The  others  see  their 
boys  shipped  off  to  a  military  camp,  with 
Korea  Just  beyond.  Unfairness  is  the  hard- 
ship young  people  most  resent.  This  system 
is  unfair. 


Correctinf  Our  ForcifB  Trade  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUroBNU 
IN  THE  H0X7SS  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
cluding an  editorial  entlUed  "RewrlUng 
Foreign  Trade  Policy."  as  appearing  in 
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the  Pebru&ry  11  invw  of  tht  lurHka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  BUndmrd. 

The  editorial  is  baaed  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  extending  world  trade  as  the  con- 
structive answer  to  the  need  of  world 
aid.  but  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  that 
adequate  protection  will  be  provided  our 
American  economy. 

Considerable  study  on  this  point  re- ' 
suited  in  my  introducing  H.  R.  2577  on 
February  3  to  extend  and  amend  the 
TVade  Agreements  Act.  By  reversing 
present  procedure  and  placing  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  Bxeeutive.  responsible  for 
negotiating  trade  agreements  below  peril 
point  flndinga,  necessary  protection  will 
be  assured  domestic  economy  while  not 
Impeding  the  flow  of  international  trade. 

The  intent  of  my  bill,  to  continue  world 
trade,  but  without  recklessly  Jeopardising 
American  Industry-  and  labor,  has  been 
correctly  diagnosed  in  the  following 
editorial: 

RsvraiTXNO  PoanoN  Tsabs  Pouct 

By  no  means  tht  I«Mt  tlgnlflcant  among 
th*  policy  polDU  voiced  by  PrMldent  Sistn- 
howar.  both  In  hla  Inaugural  addreaa  and  In 
hla  atat*  of  tht  Union  mesaage  to  Congraaa. 
ts  hla  recommendation  for  greater  trad*  be> 
tween  tht  United  SUtea  and  our  alUea  In 
rarloua  parta  of  the  world,  largely  aa  a  sub- 
atltute  for  the  economic  aid  procedure  that 
w*  havt  employed  under  the  Marahall  plan 
and  other  agretmenta  aa  a  means  of  restor- 
ing economic  stability  in  the  foreign  areaa 
where  our  friends  reside. 

Significantly,  also,  thla  attitude  la  re- 
flected both  among  our  own  American  taz- 
payera,  who  have  contributed  the  bllUona 
apent  In  foretgn-ald  grants,  and  by  leaders 
In  the  foreign  nations  concerned,  who  would 
prefer  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  work 
out  their  own  salvation  rather  than  be  de- 
pendent upon  American  generosity.  Thla  is, 
Indeed,  an  entirely  healthy  attitude  and  one 
that  certainly  should  be  encouraged  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

However,  even  though  we  share  the  feel- 
ings of  our  foreign  friends  and  would  like  to 
see  a  greater  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
through  the  flow  of  exports  and  Imports, 
there  remains  the  basic  consideration  of  pro- 
tection of  our  own  American  economy  and 
indxistry  against  competition  which  could,  if 
not  kept  within  bounds,  destroy  our  own 
economic  strength  and,  along  with  it,  the 
strength  of  the  Western  World  which  looks 
to  us  for  leadership  and  the  wherewithal  to 
conduct  much  of  our  mutual  defense  against 
communism.  Throughout  American  his- 
tory the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  has 
served  as  a  safeguard  for  American  industry, 
enabling  this  country,  in  large  part,  to 
achieve  the  standards  of  living  which  We 
enjoy. 

At  any  rate,  it  la  interesting  to  note  that 
thla  changing  attitude  Is  being  reflected  in 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  authored  by  Congressman 
Httbekt  B.  Scuddek,  Representative  from  our 
own  First  District  of  California.  Mr.  Scud- 
deb  Introduced  his  bill  (H.  R.  2577)  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  designed  to  extend  tht  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  with  amend- 
ments which  would  make  the  measure  more 
practical.  Purpose  of  the  measiure  la  to  per- 
mit the  flow  of  international  trade,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  to  afford  adequate  protection  of  Amer- 
ican Industries  involved.  In  introducing  his 
bill,  Mr.  SctmoEx  noted  that  the  bill  in- 
volves a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  en- 
tire problem,  allowing  reasonable  trade  re- 
lations with  other  countries  and  at  the  same 
tlnM  safeguarding  domestic  Industry,  agri- 
culture, and  labor  standards. 

In  commenting  on  the  foreign-trade  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Scuddek  observes  that  some  peo- 


plt.  Botatriy  te  aomt  fortign  eountrlta,  have 
ImpUatt  that  tht  Unlttd  SUtta  haa  baan 
obstniotlng  world  tradt,  Thla.  ht  dtclaraa, 
la  far  from  tactual ;  actually,  ht  aawru,  tht 

oomplalning  oountrlta  havt  rtttrlctlvt  bar- 
riara  batwaan  thamaalvaa  and  againat  ua, 
thtlr  tradt  haa  dlmlnUhtd  from  lota  of  pot- 
aaaalona  axMl  ooIoiUta.  and  now  thty  demand 
that  th«  TTnlttd  SUtta  btcomt  tht  dumping 
ground  for  thtlr  oxctaa  production.  In  that 
connection  ha  cites  an  artlclt  in  a  rtcent 
laaut  In  tht  Callf«>rnla  Farmtr,  wherein  J.  M. 
Jonat,  txtcutlvt  stcrttary  of  tht  National 
Wool  Orowtrs  AanoclaUon,  U  quottd  aa  ttll> 
Ing  tht  United  States  Tariff  CTommlasion: 

"Wt  art  ont  of  tht  loweat.  If  not  tht  low- 
tat,  tariff  country  In  tht  world.  Tht  avtr- 
aga  rata  applying  to  tariffs  coUtcttd  on  all 
Importa  coming  into  tht  Unittd  Stataa  la 
about  SVi  ptrctnt:  Into  Canada.  10.2  par- 
cent;  Italy,  11  ptrctnt;  Unittd  Kingdom. 
11  ptrctnt;  Praiict,  11  ptrctnt;  Australia, 
17.1  parcant;  Mtxlco,  aa.8  ptrctnt;  India,  as.3 
parcant.  Theat  Bgurea  do  not  tell  tht  tn- 
tlrt  atory.  On  top  of  tht  big  tariffa,  thaca 
countrlaa  alto  pUa  lmi>ort  lloanaaa,  am« 
bargoaa,  and  currtncy  manlpulatlona." 

At  tht  reciprocal  uadt  agrttmanta  now 
atand,  tht  Unittd  Statta  Tariff  Commlaalon 
conducta  htarlnga  and  reporta  the  peril 
pclnt — where  American  Industry  la  mtnactd 
by  compttltion — on  all  artlclaa  which  wlU 
comt  up  for  dlscusalon  at  tradt  meetlnga. 
That  report  goat  to  the  Prtsldent  and  is  than 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Committee.  But,  ScuDosa  points  out.  there 
la  nothing  which  prohibits  this  group  from 
negotiating  btlow  tht  predetermined  peril 
point. 

ScuDoia's  bill  would  reverse  thla  procedure. 
Tht  President  could  not  authorise  a  conces- 
sion on  any  article  in  violation  of  the  perU 
point  without  first  submitting  his  proposal 
to  Congress  and  obtaining  aOlrmatlve  action 
by  Congress  to  circumvent  the  provisions 
of  the  peril  point.  In  other  words,  he  states, 
"the  responalbUxty  of  placing  a  domeatlo 
Industry  In  a  position  of  possible  danger 
through  tariff  concessions  would  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  Congress,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  ScuDDxa  has  been 
a  consistent  champion  of  American  self- 
sufllciency,  in  both  the  social  and  economic 
fields,  and  at  the  same  time  a  critic  of  the 
former  administration  policy  which  empha- 
sized the  use  of  fund  grants  to  foreign  na- 
tiona  rather  than  rebabilitatlon  through 
normal  economic  processes.  And  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  his  studies  have  been  applied 
to  the  problem  at  hand,  to  wit :  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  practical  policy  as  regards 
both  foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade,  with  the 
Interests  of  American  economy  the  para- 
mount consideration,  as  well  it  should  be. 


He  Was  Talkinf  To  Toa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Itawamba  County  Times,  a  splendid 
county  weekly  published  in  Fulton,  Miss. : 
Ha  Was  Tauunq  To  Tou 

Americans  all  over  the  Nation,  and  In 
many  parta  of  the  world — including  Korea — 
listened  with  a  new-found  pride  as  President 
Eisenhower  delivered  before  a  Joint  session 


of  Oongreaa  a  atata  of  tha  Union  mataaga 
that  laid  before  tht  legUlatora  and  tha  peo* 
pie  the  dutlet  and  reaponalblllUta  of  each, 
and  tht  policita  tha  ntw  adnanlstrailon  pro- 
poaed  to  follow. 

Briatling  with  auch  rtoommtndatlona  aa 
the  repudiation  of  secret  agrttmtnta,  pre* 
•umably  Tthran,  Yalu,  and  Potadam;  bal* 
anolng  tht  budget  before  tax  reduction,  rt- 
moval  of  price  and  wage  controla.  European 
dtftnat  cooptratlon  commtnaurata  with 
Unittd  Stattt  aid,  and  tha  ntwa  that  ht  had 
ordtred  that  tht  Seventh  Fleet  "no  longer 
be  employed  to  shield  Communlat  China," 
one  of  tht  Preaidenfa  moat  Important  polnta 
haa  bttn  all  but  ovtrlooked. 

In  tht  matttr  of  achltvlng  a  balanced 
budget,  and  aubatquantly  lower  taxea,  the 
Prealdent  said  "Getting  control  of  tha  budget 
requlrea  alto  that  State  and  local  govern* 
menta  and  Intereated  groupa  of  dtlaana  re* 
atraln  thematlvea  In  their  demands  upon  the 
Oongreaa  that  the  Pedtral  Treaaury  tpand 
more  and  mora  money  tor  aU  typaa  of 
projtcu." 

Thtae  ara  tha  worda  to  remember  when- 
ever you  are  urged  to  put  preeaure  on  your 
Oongreeaman  tor  river  or  harbor  Improve- 
ment, flood  control,  a  new  power  project,  cr 
a  new  poat  olBce.  or  anything  alee  that  comaa 
out  of  the  Federal  tilt.  Examine  the  pro- 
poaal  youratlf.  Make  aure  you  believe  It  la 
neceaaary  aa  well  aa  proper.  And  It  not,  aay 
"No."  firmly,  even  to  your  beet  friend.  When 
you  do  that,  you  are  working  for  lower  taxea. 
Tou  are  supporting  and  defending  your  Con- 
greeaman.    When  you  fall,  everybody  falla. 

The  old  phlloaophy  of  "We  might  aa  well 
get  it  aa  anybody  elae,"  la  out  of  date.  In 
fact,  Ifa  rery  unfashionable. 


CoBUiiiBist  Propafaa^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSai  IB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
semination of  Communist  propaganda 
in  the  United  States  has  become  a  seri- 
ous matter. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
some  very  pertinent  articles  appearing 
in  the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  rel- 
ative to  this  problem.  When  a  great 
dally  newspaper  such  as  the  New  Bed- 
ford Standard -Times  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  money  to  pinpoint 
this  problem.  I  think  that  those  efforts 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

Ten  very  informative  and  enlighten- 
ing articles  have  appeared  in  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  spotlighting 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  was  distributed 
through  the  United  States  mails. 

Last  week  I  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice this  information.  I  have  asked  that 
the  committee  explore  the  situation  to 
the  end  that  the  distribution  of  this  ma- 
terial by  mail  shall  be  curbed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  in  the  Record  2  of  the 
10  articles — the  first  article  showing  the 
use  of  the  mail  to  flood  the  United  States 
with  Communist  propaganda;  and  the 
10th  article  suggesting  a  course  of  ac- 
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tlon  to  control  tht  floir  of  Oommunlit 
propaganda. 

I  congratulate  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  and  its  very  efficient 
staff  member,  Everett  8.  Allen,  who  la- 
bored long  and  hard  to  bring  thla  matter 
before  the  pubUo. 

I  also  include  a  letter  from  the  editor 
nnd  general  manager  of  the  Standard- 
Times,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Lcwin: 

Thb  9r*Maaao>TXMia. 
Nnt  BtdforU,  Mm.,  Ftbruary  J  J.  19S3. 
Bapcaaautative  KswaaB  P.  Bolamb. 
Jio«4«  Ojjlca  Building, 

WatKington,  D.  C. 
Daaa  CoweasaaMAN  Boliko:  We  wlah  to 
IhiuBk  you  for  the  action  that  you  have  taken 
In  asking  for  an  InvaaUgatkon  of  Communlat 
propaganda  lu  the  malla  aa  a  raault  of  tha 
Btandard-Tlmaa  aerlea  of  artlclaa  on  thla 
altuatlon. 

The  reaulta  of  our  InTeatigatlon  amaaad 
ua,  and  we  hope  your  oonunlttee  wlU  find  a 
baala  for  new  leglalaUon,  and  entoroament  of 
laws  now  on  the  booka,  ao  that  thla  evU  ma- 
terial may  be  greatly  Umltad  or  entirely 
eliminated. 

I  oaU  your  attention  eapeelally  to  the  lOth 
article,  published  Batunlay,  Ptbruary  7, 
which  en\phailaet  how  Amtrlean  eltlMna  are 
paying  tha  maU  eoata  tor  delivery  of  thla 
propaganda  in  the  United  Stataa.  The  10th 
article  contaliu  a  summary  of  laglalatlon 
that  might  be  oonaldered. 

I  am  pleaaad  to  encloat  ttar-aheet  from 
the   Standard-Tlmea   containing   report   ot 
your  propoaal  for  an  Inveatlgatlon. 
Toura  alncertly. 

CauaLca  J.  LrwiN. 
Editor  and  Oenaral  JTaiuiirtr. 
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(Ptom  tha  New  Betftord  (Uaaa.)  Standard- 
Times  of  January  29,  IMS) 

llABa  Used  TO  PLooo  UNms  Sraisa  Witr 
Communist  P«opaoani>a — Pnoira.  Labsumq 
Law  Viola-rd  bt  Sovnrr  Agsnt — PAcsaaa 
Rbcxtvid  Hxaz  SPAaxa  Paoaa  LcAoma  to 
MKw  Toax.  Capitai. 

(By  Everett  S.  AUen) 

A  package  of  cheap  brown  papw,  plaatered 
with  postage  atampa  of  the  Chineae  Conunu- 
nist  Qovemment,  waa  delivered  through  the 
United  States  mails  the  other  day  to  a  resi- 
dence in  New  Bradford. 

The  parcel  was  maUed  in  Peiplng,  the  Com- 
munist capital,  and  waa  marked  in  Chinese 
characters.  "Por  the  United  States." 

Inside  were  books  which  said  American 
planes  have  dropped  bacteria  bombs  in  Ko- 
rea and  United  States  prisoner-of-war  campa 
are  slaughterhouses. 

The  man  who  received  this  package  wanted 
to  know  how  the  Communists  in  China  ob- 
tained his  home  address  and  why  United 
States  taxpayers,  who  help  support  the  postal 
system,  should  pay  for  the  delivery  oX  ma- 
terial attacking  this  country. 

nOPAGANOA    TmCOVBOD 

Possibly  by  coincidence,  but  more  likely 
because  the  Communists  would  like  to  in- 
fluence American  newspapers,  the  brown- 
paper  package  was  addressed  to  Basil  Brewer, 
publisher  of  the  Standard-Times.  From  that 
point  of  departure,  this  reporter  began  an 
investigation  to  determine  how  much  Com- 
munist propaganda  la  being  dumped  into 
this  country  and  who  Is  doing  anything 
about  it. 

It  required  only  a  phone  call  to  discover 
the  United  SUtea  is  flooded  with  tons  of 
material  In  behalf  of  coromunlsm. 

Bundles  of  it  come  from  Peiplng,  Bucha- 
rest, Moscow,  and  from  evciry  country  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Truckloads  of  it  are 
ground  out  by  Communist  Party  printing 
presses  in  the  United  SUtes.  Sacks  of  sin- 
gle-pamphlet mailings  an-ive  by  first-class 
oiaU,  which  cannot  be  opened  for  inspectioo. 
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BuUtlahlpmaata  pour  in  by  ship,  plana,  aa4 
amugglar.  .      -^  .-      .      » 

Bui  reducing  gentralltltt  to  faoU  wu  a 
hardtr  Job,  Thtrt  la  no  alnglt  offloa  or 
aganoy  to  which  you  can  go  and  lay.  "What 
about  Communlat  propaganda"  Thouaands 
ot  eltHaana.  loyal  and  othtrwl«t,  know  aomt- 


Large  quaBtltlaa  of  thU  material,  atnt  htre 
from  other  aatloai,  now  art  not  raatiunff 
the  addiaaaaa.  If  11  ti  deUnnintd  to  ba 
propaganda.  It  tt  It  not  aant  am  claH,  Vnlted 
BUtaa  ouatoma  and  Poat  OlBee  Department 
offldala  are  likely  to  detain  it  baoauta  Ita 
foreign  aanden  are  not  registered  with  our 


thljjj^about  It;  moat  ot  thaiiwer.  wmi^     iJ;;Snm«T;nd'S;c:^^^uSii: 


Bo  ^gan  the  queaUona,  addraaaad  to  pro- 
faaato^al  spy  hunters.  Federal  prottcutora. 
a  toimr  Communist  aaplonage  agent,  an 
American  Jurist,  a  Chinese  buaineaaman,  the 
ona-tUha  editor  of  the  Communlat  Dally 
Worker.  And  there  were  others,  including 
a  woihan  in  a  dirty  baaemtnt  bookshop  which 
teaturea  the  worka  and  Uktneuei  ot  Jottnh 
SUlUi.  ' 

At  blg-dty  pitra,  in  colltgt-town  poat  ot- 
flota,  bthlnd  tht  pantltd  doors  of  tht  Sen- 
ate, thty  havt  Bomt  tacu  and  many  opln- 
lona.  Where  does  Communist  propaganda 
coma  from  t  Who  are  the  men,  the  nanaaT 
And  moat  ImporUnt,  how  big  la  It  allT 

That's  like  asking  tor  the  dlmenalona  ot 
a  hlUaard.  they  aald.  But  there  waa  one 
good  latarUng  point. 

wmnaaaa  avaraHaiD 

Pw  more  than  a  year,  a  Senate  aubeom- 
mltte*  has  aubpenaed  wltneaaee,  banged  tha 
knudtlea  ot  laggard  Federal  departmenu  and 
kept  Communlat  publlahera  Jumpy  In  an 
effort  to  dlaoover  theae  very  answera.  The 
complex  unraveling  of  thla  tangle,  Ob  tar  aa 
It  haa  gone,  already  haa  brought  aocusations 
of  subversion  and  a|^;taa*einent  wlthUn  the 
United  Stataa  Qovemment. 

Moreover,  it  haa  revealed  a  propaganda 
ayaUm  of  naUonwlde  proportions,  preclaely 
«ialculatad  to  reach  every  comer  ot  America 
with  timely  literature  alanted  to  appeal  to 
readers  of  aU  intereata  and  agea. 

No  matter  what  Ita  form  this  propaganda 
has  three  main  purpoaea; 

(I)  TO  critlclae  America:  (2)  to  pralae 
communism;  (3)  to  divide  and  weaken  us, 
by  fostering  class  hatred. 

If  you  look  for  books  saying,  **We  are  going 
to  overthrow  the  United  States  Ooveriunent 
by  force  and  violence."  you  will  not  find 
those  words,  because  they  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law;  Conununlsts  are  content  to 
forward  the  cause  by  getting  more  persons 
to  read  their  publications. 

They  are  not  even  interested  In  paying 
expenses.  All  Communist  publishing  opera- 
tions are  subsidized  by  the  party  (m*  by 
private  angels  who  support  communism.  In 
this  manner  prices  of  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets can  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  It  is 
not  important  to  make  money;  it  is  vitally 
important  to  gain  readership. 

What  about  laws? 

If  propaganda  advocates  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  that  is  treason,  and  it 
is  punishable.  But  Communist  propaganda 
speclflcally  stops  short  of  that  mark,  even 
though  that  is  the  aim  of  the  Communist 
Partyl 

AGENTS  KT7BT  UtiOUft^ 

If  propaganda  originates  abroad,  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  requires  it  be 
Identified  with  a  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment label  that  the  agent  abroad  and 
in  the  United  States  be  registered  with  our 
Oovernqjent  and  that  samples  of  the  material 
be  filed  in  Washington. 

No  present  law  covers  Communist  prop- 
aganda published  in  the  United  States  as 
long  as  it  does  not  advocate  treason.  It  is 
not  l8|beled.  registered,  nor  does  the  Oovem- 
nient  have  any  specimens  of  it  except  for 
those  which  it  collects  tot  study  purposes. 

At  present,  there  is  no  law  which  seeks 
to  prevent  American  citizens  from  being 
exposed  to  Communist  propaganda.  The 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  is  intended 
only  to  identify  the  material  and  show  who 
is  distributing  it.  Ita  main  pwpose  is  to 
make  tcer tain  no  one  reads  isx>paganda  with- 
out being  aware  of  It. 


MOT  rOPtTXJLB  COtnMC 

Thla  la  not  a  completely  popular  oouraa  ot 
action,  and  concerna  at  the  moment  both 
the  leglalauve  and  judiciary  branchaa  ot  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  auboommlttea  looking  Into  the  mat- 
ter of  Communlat  propaganda  included  Sen. 
atora  O'Oonor,  McOarran.  and  Furguaon. 
After  hearing  taatlmony  from  witneaaea  co- 
operative and  otherwlae,  .they  found  there 
were  tour  major  loopholea  in  the  effort  to 
bring  propaganda  out  Into  the  open; 

I.  The  State  Department  hlo^ad  any  ef- 
fort to  make  Sovlet-bloe  ambaaay  membera 
register  and  label  Oommunlit  propaganda 
which  they  dUtrlhute  In  the  United  SUtea. 

a.  Many  paraona  and  orgaalaatlona  \n  thla 
oountry  actually  are  agente  ot  a  foreign 
nation,  but  under  praaant  law.  It  cannot  ba 
proved. 

S.  Foreign  agente  abroad  cannot  be  made 
toraglatar.  Thty  are  aendlng  more  and  more 
propaganda  by  ftrat-daaa  auOl.  ao  It  cannot 
be  Intercepted. 

4.  The  blggeat  Soviet  agent  In  thla  country, 
reglatered  with  the  United  SUtw  Oovem. 
mant  as  auch.  waa  not  filing  or  labeling  any 
of  ite  propaganda.  ThU  U  contrary  to  Fed- 
eral Uw. 

During  the  laat  12  montha.  the  aubcom- 
mlttee  has  triad  to  put  Ite  flndlnga  Into 
aeUon.  They  have  been  hindered  by  an  ap- 
peaalng  Stete  Department,  a  timid  JusUoa 
Department,  by  unentoroeable  or  Inaufltelant 
lawa.  by  ptottate  from  certain  achoola  and  lU 
brarlea,  and  by  the  Communlate  themaalvea. 

The  latter  group  conatantly  ralaea  the 
party-line  ameaia  agalmt  thoae  who  aeek 
prlncipaUy  to  Ubel  propaganda  tor  what  It 
la  and  to  ahow  who  distributee  It.  Commu- 
nists call  this  "witch  hunting."  "Red  bait- 
ing." "textbook  burning."  "strangling  aca- 
demic freedom"  and  "thought  control." 

The  suljcommittee  members  and  others 
who  are  assisting  them  in  this  program  be- 
lieve that  if  Americans  know  clearly  what 
they  are  facing,  propaganda's  greatest 
danger — that  It  be  accepted  for  objective 
truth — is  removed.  They  are  confident  it  la 
possible  to  preserve  both  comon  sense  and 
the  Constitution; 

ITtam  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  of  February  7,  19681 
Spbead    or    TaxASOH — Ohlt    Pibm,   Positivb 

Action  Can  Cohtbol  Plow  or  Communist 

Pbopaqanba  m  Unitid  Statxs 
(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington,  February  7. — Communlsm'a 
first  major  attack  upon  the  United  States, 
designed  to  divide  and  destroy,  has  been 
launched  with  a  rising  barrage  of  inaldlous 
propaganda.  The  c\irrent  campaign,  spot- 
lighting false  charges  that  the  United  States 
has  conducted  germ  warfare  against  North 
Korean  aixl  Chinese  Communists,  Is  the 
largest  and  most  vicious  to  date.  Such  as- 
saulta  win  continue,  increasing  in  scope  and 
Intensity,  and  cloaked  in  propaganda  more 
dlfBcult  to  recognize,  as  communism  beccunes 
more  skillful  in  Its  use  of  the  Yankee  idiasn. 

This  Communist  effort  is  a  calculated  pre- 
liminary to  the  party's  ultimate  aim  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  vlcrience. 

There  are  wnjs  in  which  the  United  States 
by  due  process  of  law  can  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  preserve  the  same  Constitu- 
tion under  which  CommunUts  now  seek 
aanctuary.  Some  of  these  sources  of  action 
already  have  been  presented  to  Congresa, 
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others  have  been  suggested  or  dlacuned  by 
resDonslble  Oovermnent  offlclala. 

if  some  or  all  of  the  following  steps  were 
adopted,  the  present  flow  of  Communist  pro- 
paganda could  be  controlled.  The  Elsen- 
hower administration,  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion toward  attaining  this  end.  should: 

1.  Declare  to  be  enemies  of  the  United 
States  the  Communist  International,  the 
Comintern,  the  Comlnform.  and  all  their 
subsidiaries  and  agents. 

2.  Prohibit  the  circulation  of  all  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  of  domestic  or  foreign 
origin,  untU  labeled,  approved  by.  and  regis- 
tered with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

3.  Enforce  that  portion  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  which  would  require  registra- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  of  all-  Communist  action  and  Conu^au- 
nist-front  organizations. 

4.  Reverse  the  State  Department  declilon 
and  make  only  ambassadors  exempt  from  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  ^ 

BKQXTiKr  ircisnuTioN  I 

5.  Require  all  other  foreign  embassy  per- 
sonnel In  the  United  States,  including  per- 
sons trained  in  espionage  or  engaged  In  In- 
formational activities,  to  register  under  the 
act. 

6.  Tighten  up  the  so-called  commercial 
exemption  of  the  act.  by  which  certain 
organizations  engaged  In  the  conunerce  of  a 
foreign  power  do  not  have  to  register. 

7.  Make  law  of  the  1940  opinion  of  the 
TTnited  States  Attorney  General  \mder  which 
unregistered  foreign  propaganda  now  is  de- 
tained from  entering  the  United  States. 

8.  Clarify  beyond  doubt  that  portion  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  relat- 
ing to  compvilsory  registration  and  labeling 
of  propaganda  material.  The  Justice  De- 
partment says  a  difference  of  Interpretation 
was  responsible  for  rendering  one  fweign 
agent  virtually  Immune  to  the  act. 

9.  Create  an  Assistant  AttcH^ey  General  In 
the  Justice  Department  who  would  coordi- 
nate all  matters  concerning  subversive  acts 
and  deportation  of  aliens,  prosecute  espio- 
nage cases,  appear  before  subversive  activi- 
ties eonunlttees  and  enforce  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act. 

APPBOVAL  DOUBTFUL 

If  action  No.  1  were  taken,  it  would  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  performing  some  of  the 
additional  eight  steps,  since  even  in  the 
United  States  an  officially  recognized  enemy 
la  subject  to  certain  autonoatic  restrictions. 

As  long  ago  as  June  10,  1948.  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg  of  New  York,  textile  Importer  and  a 
fighting  antl-Comm\mlst,  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, "Congress  must  declare  that  world 
communism  has  proclaimed  the  United 
States  its  enemy,  and  Itself  our  enemy." 

"This  declaration  that  Communist  hier- 
archy has  officially  made  a  number  of  times, 
moet  particularly  in  section  1,  paragraph  1 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational which  proclaims  its  objectives  to 
be  to  fight  for  the  establishment  of  a  world 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  that  is. 
for  the  conquest  of  the  entire  world. 

"In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  ad- 
hering to,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  world 
communism  would  fall  under  the  constitu- 
tional definition  of  treason." 

The  other  courses  of  action  are  suggested, 
however,  because  It  Is  doubtful  If  even  the 
ciurent  Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  pass 
a  measure  as  drastic  as  labeling  the  Comin- 
tern an  enemy.  Congressman  Ralph  Owinn. 
of  New  York,  has  tried  twice  previously  to 
get  Congress  to  consider  such  a  resolution, 
but  the  effort  received  little  encouragement. 

One  of  the  strangest  conflicts  between 
reality  and  technicality  highlights  another 
aspect  of  the  propaganda  problem.  This  In- 
volves the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government  of  China.  In  May, 
when  the  Universal  Postal  Union  executive 
conunlttee  meets  In  Berne.  Switzerland,  John 
C.  Allen,  formerly  of  Falrhaven,  Uaat.,  the 


new  Assistant  Fortmaster  General  In  charge 
of  transportation,  wUl  be  faced  with  this 
paradox. 

Here  Is  the  situation: 

The  package  of  Communist  propaganda 
which  motivated  this  series  was  mailed  and 
postmarked  In  Peiping  and  received  In  New 
Bedford.  The  United  States  paid  the  bill  for 
Its  shipment  from  the  time  It  arrived  In  this 
country  until  it  arrived  at  Its  final  destina- 
tion. 

America  has  numerous  reciprocal  mall 
agreements  by  which  we  guarantee — and  pay 
for — delivery  of  mall  from  foreign  countries 
after  It  arrives  on  United  States  soil.  Other 
countries  provide  our  mail  with  the  same 
service. 

We  have  no  such  agreement  with  Com- 
munist China,  becaxise.  following  the  State 
Department  lead,  the  United  States  Postal 
Department  does  not  recognize  the  Peiping 
government.  Near  does  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  which  last  year  at  Its  convention  re- 
fused to  seat  the  Commtmlst  China  dele- 
gate. The  union,  an  80-year-old  nonpolltlcal 
organization,  draws  representatives  from 
nearly  every  nation  and  Is  dedicated  to  keep- 
ing world  postal  services  running  smoothly. 

However,  since  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  Nationalist  government.  It  contin- 
ues its  reciprocal  mall  agreement  with  China, 
which  It  considers  officially  to  be  still  Na- 
tionalist territory.  We  therefore  find  our- 
selves In  the  position  of  being  obligated  to 
deliver  mall  from  China — without  charge, 
except  for  parcel  post — but  what  happens  to 
o\ir  mall  In  China  in  anybody's  guess.  Al- 
though the  government  In  China  with  which 
we  made  the  agreement  Is  no  longer  dom- 
inant, technically,  we  do  not  recognize  that 
control  has  changed  hands. 

covzxNMxirr  lacgxd 

Thtis.  the  agreement  contracted  with  • 
friend  Is  continued  with  an  enemy,  probably 
because  to  refuse  to  do  so  would  mean  cut- 
ting off  thoxisands  of  non-Conunxinlsts  inside 
China  from  the  free  world. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  attitude  of  our  own 
officials,  tainted  by  appeasement,  has  pre- 
vented establishment  of  effective  protection 
against  Communist  propaganda: 

1.  The  State  Department  for  more  than  5 
years  blocked  Justice  Department  efforts  to 
expose  Communist  propaganda  stenunlng 
from  the  Soviet-bloc  Embassies  in  the 
country. 

2.  Delay  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  in  rendering  an  opinion  permitted 
Communists  to  dump  a  year's  supply  of 
illegal  propaganda  Into  this  country. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union's  biggest  registered 
agent  In  the  United  States  violated  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  for  more  than 
3*4  years  on  the  strength  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Only  by  forthright  action,  utilizing  some 
or  all  of  the  legal  steps  outlined  in  this 
article  can  we  control  Communist  propa- 
ganda within  the  United  States — to  permit  It 
to  fiow  unchecked  is  to  sanction  the  spread 
of  treason. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  nebsaska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1953 

1ST.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  REC<MtD.  I  Include 
an  address  given  by  Edward  J.  Bloom 
before  the  National  Mining  Institute. 
Colorado  Mining  Association,  in  Denver, 


Colo..  February  12,  1953.  The  title  of 
the  address  is  "The  Base  Metal  Miner 
Faces  the  Future" : 

The  future  of  the  base  metal  miner  la 
wrapped  up  in  a  larger  problem.  Simply 
stated.  Is  the  human  animal  going  to  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  earth?  I  have  consid- 
erable doubt  that  we  will  so  continue  to 
survive,  considering  our  penchant  for  killing 
each  other.  We  can  extinguish  life  and  we 
can  be  extinguished  Just  as  effectively  as 
though  we  were  dead  If  we  permit  the  hand 
and  handout  of  government  to  regulate  our 
lives  so  as  to  limit  or  diminish  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

Throughout  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind, from  Hammurabi  to  Caesar  to  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  kings  and  queens 
to  the  rise  of  England  and  America,  the 
metal  miners  have  been  the  strong  right 
hand  of  government. 

From  the  copper  surgical  Instruments  of 
ancient  Greece  to  the  cloisonne  of  the  Ming 
dynasties  in  Asia,  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, cultxire,  and  industry  has  been  fur- 
thered by  the  quiet  group  of  citizens  who 
fvimlshed  the  raw  materials  and  taught 
others  how  to  use  them. 

That  period  U  not  over.  We  face  a  rosy 
futm-e  so  long  as  we  continue  to  Inhabit  the 
earth.  We  limit  our  chances  of  continuing 
to  inhabit  the  earth  with  each  surrender  of 
a  private  American  right  to  the  dead  hand 
of  government.  With  each  surrender  of  • 
private  right  for  a  quick  buck,  we  sublimat* 
our  genius  to  our  desire  for  economic  salva- 
tion at  our  neighbor's  expense.  Our  entire 
population  looks  to  the  remaining  rugged 
Individualist  of  the  mining  Industry  for  lead- 
ership in  such  futxire  as  remains  to  us. 
We  owe  to  our  predecessors  In  this  associa- 
tion and  the  pioneers  of  the  Colorado  Scien- 
tific Society  a  duty  to  provide  this  leadership. 
We  cannot  provide  leadership  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  governmental  hostility.  To  clear 
that  atmosphere  Is  oiir  future.  Now  many 
public  addresses  contain  a  number  of  plati- 
tudes and  no  specific  Ideas  for  our  legislators 
to  carry  Into  effect.  The  letter  and  proposed 
laws,  and  amendments  to  law  which  follow 
are  a  digest  of  the  current  resolutions  of  the 
mining  associations  of  the  Western  States, 
which  it  is  3rour  privilege  to  consider  and 
pass  along  Individually  or  through  your  as- 
sociation to  your  Congress.  These  laws  ars 
to  restore  to  all  Americans  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  free  enterprise  by  repealing  the  bu- 
reaucratic roadblocks  of  the  past  20  years. 
Regulated  subsidized  economy  is  not  free 
enterprise.  The  people  who  built  Colorado 
Into  the  greatest  mining  State  In  the  Union 
were  neither  subsidized  nor  regulated  by 
Government. 

Most  of  us  have  forgotten,  or  never  knew, 
that  the  first  official  acts  of  the  last  past  ad- 
ministration were  to  debauch  the  banking 
system.  For  20  years  they  have  told  you 
through  their  propagandists  that  they  saved 
the  banks  and  saved  your  deposits.  This 
is  to  cover  what  they  really  did.  They 
stopped  issue  of  circulating  notes  of  banks: 
by  calling  loans  to  mines  and  miners  tm- 
safe  and  unsound  practices  they  stopped  all 
bank  credit  to  small  metal  enterprise,  and  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  effectively 
stopped  the  financing  of  new  mine  enter- 
prise. By  unwise  and  excessive  taxation  and 
trick  Inventory  computations  they  crippled 
even  the  greatest  of  the  mine  and  smelter 
enterprises,  and  made  them  dependent  for 
sales  on  big  Government.  By  the  OPS  they 
took  the  profit  out  of  enterprise,  and  by  the 
cancerous  growth  of  the  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  they  fastened  a  foul  and  evil 
hand  upon  domestic  Industry  In  favor  of 
European,  Asian,  and  African  alien  foreign 
enterprise. 

I  am  sure  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  means 
to  and  will  clean  up  the  mess  In  Interior.  To 
guide  his  hand  your  legislators  should  pro- 
pose the  things  we  need  to  survive  at  home 
without  alienation  of  our  few  friends  abroad. 
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The  idecw  expressed  in  this  address  are  to 
give  you  something  to  be  for.  You  may 
adopt  or  reject,  or  revise  at  will,  but  these 
Ideas  I  hope  are  at  least  a  starting  ix>int  on 
the  road  ahead  that  leads  forward  to  the 
free  competitive  enterprise  system  that 
stopped  March  4.  1933,  and  resumed  Janu- 
ary 20,  1953,  by  the  vote  of  over  36  mUllon 
adult  Americans;  God  bless  them,  every  one. 

The  exploration  for  and  problems  at  devel- 
opment of  new  mines  and  the  problem  at 
n;iaintalnlng  stable  naarket  prices  for  their 
products  is  strictly  a  problem  in  money  and 
banking,  and  not  a  i^oblem  for  government 
aid  or  subsidy.  Prices  go  up  when  there  Is  a 
scarcity  of  metal  for  Immediate  delivery  In 
the  metal  warehouse  in  any  town  that  has 
an  Industrial  plant  that  needs  the  metal. 
This  scarcity  may  be  real  or  artificial.  If 
created  by  government  absorption  of  metal 
for  stockpile.  Prices  go  down  when  banks, 
under  pressure  of  governnoent  examiners, 
force  the  liquidation  of  stocks  held  on  ware- 
house receipts,  or  decline  to  finance  addi- 
tional stocks.  The  Paley  report  shows  that 
in  the  long  nin  there  will  not  be  enough 
metal,  but  that  does  not  alter  in  the  slight- 
est the  buying  habits  of  the  Industrial  pur- 
chasing agents  of  the  Nation.  Our  tax  laws 
are  so  framed  that  possession  of  metal  In- 
ventory at  certain  periods  of  the  year  subject 
a  user  of  metal  to  what  he  considers  exces- 
sive taxation.  Hence  he  will  not  buy  metal 
except  for  his  Immediate  needs  for  remanu- 
facture.  That  he  may  use  500  tons  a  year 
and  has  used  500  tons  a  year  for  20  years 
will  not  persuade  him  to  stock  500  or  1.000 
tons.  He  has  many  excxises;  the  principal 
one  Is  his  bank  won't  carry  the  metal  on 
warehouse  receipt:  the  next  one  Is  that  he 
might  run  out  of  orders.  Next  after  that  the 
price  might  go  down  and  he  would  sutter  a 
loss.  The  consumer  of  metal  always  thinks 
of  an  excuse,  but  the  real  reason  is  his 
banker  tells  him  that  If  he  owns  any  metel 
he  ought  to  have  his  head  examined.  This 
national  policy  is  forced  on  bankers  by  the 
ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  and  the  FDIC 
because  the  second  a  banker  makes  a  loan 
on  the  security  of  metal  h«  runs  a  risk  of 
having  his  deposit  insurance  cancelled,  and 
being  closed  up.  He  is  powerless  to  fight  the 
Roosevelt  laws  and  their  administration  by 
his  entrenched  minions.  It  Is  time  that  all 
miners  learned  that  their  trouble  with  fiuo- 
tuating  prices  has  to  do  with  bad  banking 
laws,  adminUtered  by  good  accoimtants  who 
are  stupid  people,  so  far  as  any  fundamental 
realization  that  nothing  moves  in  an  indus- 
trial society  without  inventorie*  of  avail- 
able metal. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  Paley  re- 
port that  reflects  truth.  That  is  the  rec- 
ognition therein  that  more  and  more  metal 
will  be  constmied  In  the  future.  Other- 
wise It  Is  an  un-American  document  that 
provides  for  the  communlzatlon  and  sociali- 
zation of  natxiral  resources  and,  if  adopted, 
would  destroy  the  freedom  and  even  the 
identity  not  alone  of  the  base-metal  miner, 
bxrt  also  of  the  entire  mining  Industry. 

It  makes  less  sense  than  we  would  make 
If  we,  as  miners  and  smelters,  geologists 
and  engineers,  started  to  write  a  program 
for  financing  and  regulation  of  the  radio 
industry,  it  is  fortunate  that  most  of  us 
recognize  that  the  distinguished  radio  ex- 
ecutive whose  name  it  bears  thought  he 
was  engaged  in  upright  public  service  when 
he  lent  his  time  and  reputation  to  the 
document.  That  he  was  taken  in  by  the 
planned  economy,  antl-prlvate-enterprlse 
crowd  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
traitors  In  the  State  Department  U  self- 
evident.  It  also  proves  how  silly  we  all  look 
when  we  undertake  to  regulate  the  other 
fellow's  biisiness  and  our  own  mining  in- 
dustry today  reflects  the  regulation  which 
has  been  inflicted  on  us  by  those  who  gave 
no  hetd  to  our  problem  or  our  aspirations. 

That  the  aspirations  of  many  among  us 
have  ai  their  horizon  the  next  handout  at 
Government  is  the  tragedy  of  our  time. 
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Th«t  aome  among  us  are  captains  of  other 
peoide's  industry  we  admit;  but  where  are 
the  Ouggmxhelms.  the  Bradleys,  the  Doug- 
las". tlM  Haydens.  the  Mellons.  the  Came- 
gles,  the  Frlcks  of  our  time?  I  say  they  are 
sitting  in  this  room  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  if  only  we  release  their  genius,  enter- 
prise,  and  imagination  from  the  administra- 
tive chains  which  the  planners  have  wrought 
in  the  last  20  years.  Let  us  have  laws  so 
we  can  go  back  to  the  hills  and  carry  on 
what  our  pioneers  started  long  ago. 

I  warn  every  one  of  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment la  evU.  They  don't  think  you  own 
anything.  Yovu'  mine,  your  smelter,  your 
home.  I  warn  you  that  the  new  faces  at 
the  top  must  be  supplemented  by  extirpation 
<rf  key  personnel  to  the  lowest  levels,  and  by 
new  Judges  In  the  courts.  How  evU  and 
how  alien  to  otir  Constitution  and  Ideals  I 
wlU  Illustrate  by  exact  quotatlcm  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
recent  case  of  roomer  v.  WitzeU.  set  out  in 
92d  Law  Edition  at  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  reports  at  page  1474:  "The  whole 
ownership  theory.  In  fact.  Is  now  regarded  as 
but  a  fiction." 

Think  of  that  vUe.  evil,  confiscatory 
statement  as  the  supreme  law  of  our  land. 
At  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  San  Francisco  the  sections  on 
mineral  and  constitutional  law  considered 
little  else.  That  is  the  theory  through  which 
we  have  lost  the  tidelands,  have  to  kneel  to 
Government  to  obtain  a  lease  for  oU  and  gas, 
and  are  about  to  lose  our  rights  to  explore 
and  develop  the  public  lands  under  a  revision 
of  the  mining  law  of  1872.     I  win  quote  more : 

"The  whole  ownership  theory,  in  fact,  is 
now  regarded  as  but  a  fiction  expressive  In 
legal  shorthand  of  the  Importance  to  its 
people  that  a  State  have  power  to  preserve 
and  regulate  the  exploitation  of  an  Important 
resource.  And  there  Is  no  necessary  conflict 
between  that  vital  policy  consideration  and 
the  constitutional  command." 

Each  of  us  may  thank  Almighty  God  that 
Justice  Jackson  and  even  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter still  think  enough  of  private  ownership  to 
dissent  from  the  opinion.  But  there  it  Is: 
Your  American  Government  says  over  and 
over  again:  "The  whole  ownership  theory  in 
fact  Is  now  regarded  as  but  a  fiction"  when 
In  conflict  with  a  vital  policy  consideration 
of  ths  bureaucrats.  That  is  why  in  this 
address  I  dare  to  use  the  language  I  do — 
not  out  of  111  temper  or  Intended  bad  taste; 
not  out  of  Insult  to  Individuals — but  to  try 
to  Impress  you  and  make  you  understand 
what  regulation,  subsidy,  and  bureaucracy 
have  done  to  jovi  Constitution,  and  thereby 
to  yoMr  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  get  the  Government  out  of  the  mining 
and  metal  business  and  to  make  loans  to 
miners  or  metal  users  a  matter  of  private 
«ontraict,  unregulated  by  any  notion  about 
Inflation,  deflation,  ctirrency  expansion,  flscal 
iwllcy  or  other  Impediments  to  business. 
The  Government  will  either  let  us  legally 
finance  otir  own  vast  capacity  to  mine,  dis- 
tribute and  stockpile  our  own  metal,  or  they 
must  absorb  it  with  subsidy  schemes  that 
are  ultimately  unworkable.  ^ 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  House  of  Representativea. 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Gkntlkiczn:  The  mining  industry  ot  the 
United  States  through  the  Colorado  Mining 
Association  presents  for  your  consideration 
and  enactment  legislation  which  would  en- 
able it  so  to  function  that  free  enterprise 
would  be  a  fact  Instead  of  a  slogan. 

The  objective  of  the  Industry  Is  that  It 
function  without  aid  from,  or  interference 
by.  Government,  to  suf^ly  the  raw  mate- 
rials necessary  or  useful  to  the  Nation  and 
the  superior  living  standards  of  each  of  its 
citizens  and  inhabitants. 

The  attainment  of  an  uncommon  degree 
of  emiiiexK*  In  coouuerce  and  respectability 


abroad  reqirtres  that  we  fc»«go  certain  tariff 
protection  to  ^^Ich  we  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed,  and  would  like  to  retain. 

Obviously  we  cannot  forego  this  protection 
if  it  results  In  closed  mines,  abandoned  mills, 
cold  smelters,  and  consequent  tmemploy- 
ment.  mortgage  foreclosures  of  miners'  resi- 
dence property,  forfeiture  of  automobile  fi- 
nance contracts,  and  all  of  the  attendant  ills 
to  the  Industry  and  the  machinery  and  serv- 
ice organizations  which  supply  it.  Such 
consequences  also  Imply  Increased  burden 
on  Government  through  Increasing  waves  of 
unemployment  inaxirance  payment  reqiiire- 
ments  and  decreased  tax  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  such  consequences  In  unemployment 
and  reduced  production  In  the  11  Western 
States  wlU  result  disastrously  to  the  present 
majority  party  by  the  next  election,  and 
must  be  avoided  like  the  plague. 

We  anticipate  that  our  new  administration 
will  establish  public  tranquillity  by  the  Jus- 
tice and  moderation,  not  less  than  the  vigor, 
of  its  Government. 

We  anticipate  that  dvU  servants  en- 
trenched In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  independent  agencies  wUl  find  ade- 
quate faxUt  with  the  prc^xxals  that  follow, 
because  their  interest  Is  that  this  adminis- 
tration faU,  not  succeed;  that  it  bring  dis- 
aster, not  prosperity:  for  the  cancerous  ob- 
JectlvjBs  of  the  cells  In  the  old  Interior  De- 
partment that  set  up  the  models  for  social- 
ization and  nationalization  of  the  natural- 
resource  industries  are  neither  dead  nor  out 
of  office;  but  under  our  civil-service  system 
they  lie  in  wait  to  explain  to  each  of  you 
why  the  empire  builders  must  not  be  paid 
any  heed,  and  why  the  war  and  give-away 
programs  sponsored  and  administered  by 
them  as  paternalistic  Government  offer  the 
only  hope  for  employment  and  prosperity. 

This  great  mining  indusfay  respectfully 
urges  upon  you  no  crackpot  schemes  few  new 
give-away  programs  that  will  leave  our  peo- 
ple bankrupt,  frustrated,  and  confused.  We 
urge  only  minor  amendments  to  existing 
laws  that  will  maintain  both  employment  at 
home  and  world  trade  In  abimdance  abroad. 

We  remind  you  that  when  this  adminis- 
tration took  ofllce  3  short  weeks  ago  742 
American  ships  that  had  sailed  the  seas  the 
previous  12  months  carrying  the  world's 
commerce  are  now  tied  up  and  out  of  service, 
with  their  crews  unemployed  and  walking 
the  streete  of  our  waterfront  communities; 
that  this  embryo  depression,  as  well  as  the 
utter  collapse  In  price  of  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, and  other  base  and  strategic  metals, 
occurred  In  the  previous  administration,  and 
the  burden  of  reemployment  and  the  re- 
sumption of  world  trade  and  the  continua- 
tion of  domestic  mineral  production  resta 
upon  the  new  Congress. 

This  may  be  termed  one  of  the  sarcasms 
of  history:  That  the  mining  Industry  In 
America,  founded  by  a  host  of  men  who 
never  asked  quarter  of  the  elements,  their 
competitors,  or  their  Ghavemment  In  provid- 
ing the  sinews  for  both  war  and  peace,  for 
their  fellow  Americans  and  the  world,  for 
nearly  200  years,  should  now  be  under  bitter 
attack  by  mature,  literate  Americans  as 
enemies  of  American  freedom  and  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  This  attack  Is  mani- 
fested by  the  Paley  report,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
other  Interior  agencies  and  by   the  courts. 

It  is  an  even  greater  irony  that  after  a 
century  of  orderly  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  West  under  the  mining  laws  of 
1866  and  1671,  these  peculiar  legal  and  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  mining  industry 
come  into  legislative  and  propagandistle 
hostUlty.  We  attrlbnta  this  hostility  to  the 
nationallzaticm  schemes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  urge  that  it  be  abol- 
ished. Only  by  Ita  abolition  can  the  sly, 
ccHToslve  attacks  upon  the  mining  laws  and 
free  enterprise  which  it  has  engendered 
through  its  misuse  of  otherwise  respect*  Me 
sportsmen's,  cattleman's,  lumbwrmen'k.  mi4 
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other  prcMure  groups  b«  stopped,  and  lt« 
evil  influence  dispelled.  They  have  even 
attempted  a  breach  betwen  miners  and  their 
Xrlends  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields. 

Plutarch  said,  "Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
fancy  systems  tor  the  happiness  ot  nations 
and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  realize 
them." 

The  mining  Industry  knows: 

1.  That  paternalism  In  Government  Is  and 
always  has  been  detrimental  to  the  people 
and  fatal  to  the  Nation. 

2.  That  the  nationalization  of  industry, 
whether  it  be  called  public  power,  or  some 
other  absurd  cognomen,  and  Oovemraent 
ownership,  operation  and  unwise  tinkering 
with  resources,  frustrates  economic  law  and 
Is  fatal  to  national  prosperity. 

3.  That  the  "least  governed  is  the  best 
governed"  is  sound  in  principle. 

4.  That  both  our  own  and  the  world's 
mineral  resources  are  the  basis  of  our  In- 
dustrial  prosperity. 

6.  That  governmental  regulation  and  in- 
tervention has  in  the  Immediate  past  been 
imintelligent.  unwise,  and  detrimental  to 
public  welfare. 

6.  That  proper  governmental  regulation 
(but  not  operation)  of  certain  natiiral  re- 
source industrial  activities  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  increasing  population  and 
noodern  methods;  that  its  success  in  future 
depends  upon  a  mutual  respect,  confidence, 
and  cooperation  between  Government  and 
Industry  not  heretofore  in  evidence  by  most 
representatives  of  Government,  but  now 
ollered  by  this  Indiistry  inspired  by  both 
Congress,  the  Cabinet  and  the  prospective 
administration,  to  be  further  fortified  by  the 
weight  of  public  opinion. 

7.  That  it  should  be  the  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment to  look  far  into  the  fut\ire  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  important  events  which  are 
clearly  foreshadowed. 

8.  That  the  need  for  increased  metallic 
raw  materials  Is  clearly  foreshadowed  is  not 
now  questioned  by  either  Government  or 
lnd\utxy. 

9.  That  to  secwe  them  we  need  a  vigorous, 
vital  domestic  exploration  and  production 
system,  and  the  friends  we  have  at  our 
north  and  south  borders  and  l^e  few  we  have 
beyond  the  seas. 

10.  That  the  purpose  of  both  diplomacy 
and  international  law  is  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  our  enemies. 

The  suggested  legislation  which  follows 
will  sustain  employment  and  prosperity  at 
home;  sustain  our  friends  and  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  our  enemies  abroad. 

We  have  taken  this  stand  right  now  be- 
cause if  we  fall  to  achieve  It  now,  it  will  be 
too  late.  If  we  leave  initiative  to  Govern- 
ment, we  become  slaves  of  our  own  big  Gov- 
ernment— not  masters  of  it. 

We  have  stood  around  and  griped  for  20 
years  while  the  advocates  of  nationalization 
of  resource  industry  grabbed  the  ball  and 
ran  with  it.  The  people  called  a  halt  last 
November.  Unless  we  now  undo  the  evU  of 
the  last  20  years  by  this  positive  action  we 
wlU  let  the  same  group  again  vmdermlne 
our  economy.  Metal  is  not  produced  from  a 
•pigot. 

In  this  outspoken  and  public  attack  upon 
those  citizens  of  Socialist  persuasion  who 
staff  the  Interior  Department,  there  are  many 
great  exceptions  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Secretary's  Office,  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  A.  E.  Welssenborn.  who  heads 
the  Geological  Siu-vey  in  the  Northwest,  is 
an  example  of  the  type  of  public  servant 
who  has  come  to  Government  from  the 
mining  industry,  has  advanced  our  Nation's 
resources  by  quiet  and  unceasing  technical, 
scientific,  and  administrative  work  to  de- 
velop oiu'  resources  and  expand  ovu-  private 
economy  without  attempting  to  regulate, 
socialize,  or  destroy  it.  The  many  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  these  agencies  who 
want  to  make  America  great  by  developing 
and  exploiting  her  resources  by  private  en- 


terprise are  exceptions  to  the  Judgment 
which  the  i>eople  have  rendered  against  the 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  and  the  last 
past  administration.  They  will  be  helped  in 
their  continued  service  to  the  Nation  by  such 
spokesmen  for  our  industry  as  the  executive 
director  of  the  Colorado  Mining  Association, 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Palmer. 

We  urge  that  the  proposals  which  follow 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Title  12,  United  States  Code  Annotated 
204  Is  amended  by  adding  section  0  (J) 
thereto : 

"No  loan,  on  the  security  of  field  ware- 
house receipts  on  the  reasonable  market 
value  of  ore.  concentrates,  or  metal  Ingots  of 
nonferroiis  metal  shall  ever  be  criticized  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the 
FDIC  as  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice,  nor 
shall  the  making,  renewal,  extension,  or 
carrying  indefinitely  of  such  loan  by  any 
national  or  State  bank  be  called  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice." 

The  act  of  January  14.  1875  (title  31. 
USCA  402)    is  amended  by  adding  thereto: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  exchange  United  States  notes  in  any 
amount  for  notes  held  by  National  or  State 
banks  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  on  non- 
ferrous  ore.  concentrates,  or  metal  Ingots. 
All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  limiting  loans  by 
banks  are  modified  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  and  section  9  (J)  of  title  12. 
United  States  Code  Annotated  264." 


Statement  in  Support  of  Honse  Concur- 
rent Resolution  58  by  Dr.  Ut  E. 
Dobriantky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCXIMSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1953 

Mr.      SMITH      of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.   Dobriansky,   professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University,  and 
presently  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.    I  have 
Introduced    House   Concurrent   Resolu- 
tion 58  and  this  statement  is  in  support 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  resolution. 
Statxmxnt  SuBMrrTED  BY  Dr.  Lev  E.  E>obkian- 
SKT,  Professor  or  Economics  at  George- 
town  University,   and  President   or  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  or  Amer- 
ica, ON  House  Concurrent  RESOLtrriON  68, 
Favoring    the    Extension    or   Dxflomatic 
Relations  Wrra  the  Ukraine  and  Btxlo- 

RUSSIA 

1.  Paramount  reasons  Justifying  public 
support  of  Concurrent  Resolution  58: 

(a)  By  content  and  intent  the  Smith  reso- 
lution may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
concrete  steps  in  the  implementation  of  a 
new  and  meaningful  policy  of  liberation  as 
has  been  so  courageously  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
and  numerous  other  leaders  of  the  present 
administration; 

(b)  As  a  clear  expression  of  the  sense  of 
Congress,  it  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a 
powerful  psychological  weapon  in  the  cold 
war  by  precipitating  grave  concern  in  the 
Kremlin  over  America's  demonstrated  inter- 
est in  the  two  most  unsUble  and  restless 
national  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union,  indeed. 
In  the  Soviet  Empire; 

(c)  The  utter  novelty  of  this  formal  step 
and  its  substantial  content  wiU  enhance  the 


significance  and  power  of  our  counter-Soviet 
propaganda; 

(d)  By  strong  and  unamblgtioxu  implica- 
tion, it  will  formally  expose  the  fraud  built 
on  the  alleged  lndep)endence  of  these  two 
major  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Union — Ukraine  itself  being  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  behind  the  European  Iron 
Curtain; 

(e)  Signalizing  in  concrete  and  specific 
form  our  interest  in  the  peoples  of  these  two 
nations,  it  will,  throxi^  underground  and 
other  media,  serve  to  offset  the  spurious 
propaganda  now  being  circulated  among  them 
to  the  effect  that  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
lie  with  Moscow  rather  than  Washington,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  will  thereby  solidify  their 
natural  alliance  with  us; 

(f)  Beyond  doubt  this  step  will  generate 
acute  embarrassment  for  the  highly  vocal 
puppet  delegations  representing  these  two 
nations  in  the  U.  N.  should,  as  one  could 
reasonably  expect,  any  such  offer  of  peaceful 
intention  be  refused; 

(g)  The  realization  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution will  serve  also  as  a  valid  test  of  the 
often  publicized  peaceful  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  constitute  on  our  part 
an  open  intention  to  establish  peaceful  re- 
lations with  the  capitals  of  two  presumably 
Independent  states  which  we  recognize  as 
members  of  the  U.  N.; 

(h)  In  the  highly  improbable  event  of 
Soviet  acceptance  of  American  diplomatic 
representations  in  the  mentioned  capitals. 
we  will  have  ^ained  additional  listening  poets 
in  two  of  the  most  forbidden  and  critical 
areas  in  the  Union,  not  to  say  the  Soviet 
empire,  and  the  possibilities  for  contact  with 
the  well-known  hostile  anti-Soviet  popu- 
laces would  be  most  promising; 

(1)  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  un- 
questionably refiect  the  beginning  of  a  sea- 
soned American  recognition  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  resident  in  the  centrifugal  forces 
operative  within  the  fabric  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  as  best  represented  by  two  of 
the  large  non -Russian  nations  in  that  forci- 
bly contrived  entity. 

n.  Supporting  arguments  and  remarks 
(especially  against  containment  propon- 
ents) : 

(a)  It  Is  beyond  the  realm  of  reasonable 
expectation  that  In  the  event  of  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  the  Kremlin  would  allow 
even  this  breach  In  its  steel  curtains  about 
these  two  critical  areas  from  which  all  for- 
eigners have  been  and  are  strictly  barred. 

(b)  Assuming  this,  we  stand  to  gain  a 
powerful  propaganda  weapon  and  an  ex- 
cellent pretext  for  the  expulsion  of  the  pup- 
pet delegations  in  the  U.  N. 

(c)  Logically,  should  this  assumption 
prove  to  be  Incorrect,  we  will  still  gain  by 
obtaining  additional  listening  posU  and, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  psychological  advan- 
tage, by  magnetizing  the  hopeful  support  of 
these  rabidly  antl-Moecow  {mpulations. 

(d)  Prom  a  careful  perusal  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  its  strong  implications  one  cannot 
rationally  confuse  this  situation  with  the 
issue  of  China's  recognition  or  view  the  un- 
expected actualization  of  the  intent  as  • 
verification  of  the  genuine  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  these  two  states.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  ground  for  argximent  that 
the  Soviets  might  wish  to  apply  this  princi- 
ple of  representation  to  the  other  repub- 
lics, for  the  resolution  is  conceived  solely 
within  the  present  legal  framework  of  our 
recognition  of  the  two  republics  in  the  U.  N. 

(e)  Although  in  1947  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  certain  gestures  in  this  direc- 
tion, these  efforts  were  by  no  means  exerted 
along  the  lines  of  strategic  psychological 
advantage  as  proposed  here,  nor  were  they 
formalized  in  terms  of  the  data  incorporated 
In  the  siiggested  resolution. 

(f)  The  contention  that  this  proposal 
would  never  be  published  by  the  Soviet  press 
and  radio  and  in  the  probable  event  of  So- 


viet refusal  would  be  distorted  by  Its  media 
with  thus  negligible  propaganda  effects  from 
our  viewpoint  on  the  underlying  peoples  is 
scarcely  revealing  and  in  part  erroneous.  We 
■  should  expect  these  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  we  should  also 
profit  from  the  testimonies  of  recent  Soviet 
escapees  and  refugees  that  in  these  hostile 
areas  a  heavy  percentage  of  Soviet  news  ma- 
terial bearing  on  events  in  the  Western 
World  is  discounted,  especially  when  west- 
ern radios  (VGA.  Italian.  BBC,  Spanish  Radio 
Naclonale.  etc.)  penetrate  to  contradict  of- 
ficial Soviet  newscasts.  Moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  active  i>enetratlon  by  these  west- 
ern media,  underground  channels  will  prove 
most  resourceful  in  conveying  the  truth  to 
the  people.  This  would  fit  in  perfectly  with 
the  views  recently  stated  by  Mr.  Dulles  on 
the  necessity  for  stepped-up  propaganda  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Pinally.  it  must  be 
realized  that  latitude  of  distortion  Is  deter- 
mined to  a  measurable  degree  by  the  essence 
of  the  proposal,  and  In  this  case,  formed 
largely  by  data  drawn  from  Soviet  sources.  It 
evidently  appears  slight. 

(g)  The  further  contention  that  should 
the  Soviet  Government  reject  this  proposal 
In  the  name  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorus- 
sian Governments,  this  would  maintain  the 
fiction  of  the  latter's  Independence  and  thus 
nullify  one  of  the  propaganda  benefits  al- 
luded to  above  is  simple  misleading.  It  is 
common  knowledge  even  among  the  captive 
peoples  referred  to,  as  evidence  of  the  last 
war  well  shows,  that  these  governments  are 
no  more  Independent  of  the  dictates  of  Mos- 
cow than  are  the  Governments  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  etc.,  today.  Therefore,  a  refusal 
through  such  means  would  have  affirming 
rather  than  nullifying  effects.  Moreover,  this 
argument  misses  the  point  of  the  entire  pro- 
posal which  Is  founded  on  the  correct  thesis 
that  these  governments  are  tools  of  Moscow 
and  the  act  of  rejection  cm-  acceptance  would 
not  alter  this  generally  known  fact. 

(h)  As  a  aoUd  counterargument  to  the 
notion  that  this  proposal  would  lay  the  basis 
for  the  Soviet  Government  to  advance  the 
admission  of  its  other  republics  into  inter- 
national organizations,  reference  is  again 
made  to  point  (d)  above.  Resistance  against 
any  such  efforts  can  be  well  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  legal  framework  of 
the  U.  N.,  In  terms  of  which  this  proposal  Is 
consistently  advanced. 

(1)  The  argument  that  this  venture.  In  the 
event  of  Soviet  acceptance,  woxild  be  costly 
is  hardly  tenable  at  a  time  when,  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  rightly  pointed  out  In  his 
Inaugural  address,  we  find  ourselves  In  the 
gravest  state  erf  perU  conceivable.  It  Ignores 
the  tremendous  significance  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  will  doubtless  attach  to  this  pointed 
and  unmistakable  American  Interest  in 
Ukraine  which  has  been  these  past  30  years 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  The 
beneficial  results  in  psychological  warfare 
win  far  surpass  in  worth  and  substance  to 
our  cause,  the  relatively  small  man  required 
by  this  project.  This  is  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive area  and,  significantly,  is  situated  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Empire. 

(j)  The  additional  argument  that  this  op- 
eration would  Involve  the  poesibility  of 
establishment  In  the  United  States  of  two 
more  Communist  missions  with  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  psychological  disposi- 
tion of  the  American  people  carries  merit  but 
is  not  thoroughly  convincing.  There  is  good 
and  sound  reason  to  believe  that  If  the 
American  people  are  Informed  of  the  legal 
and  political  facta  of  the  case,  notably  the 
U.  N.  angle  and  the  air-tight  restrictions 
against  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  these 
two  sensitive  areas,  they  will  realize  that 
two  additional  American  missions  there  are 
comparable  to  five  ot  more  Communist  mis- 
sions here  from  the  viewpoint  of  impact  on 
and  importance  to  the  peoples  involved. 
Furthermore,  the  proposal  can  and  should  be 
emphasized  as  an  expression  of  our  peaceful 
intentions  toward  the  Soviet  peoples. 
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or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  VORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  column  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  Mr.  Pearson  has  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  excellent  articles  writ- 
ten during  his  recent  visit  to  Europe. 
He  is,  «Ls  we  all  know,  a  keen  observer 
and  shrewd  analyst,  whose  columns  are 
avidly  read  by  millions  of  Americans. 
The  article  follows: 

Thx  Washington  MxRRT-Qo-RotiND 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

laiDOWAT'S  NATO  JOB  18  HARD 

According  to  the  customary  rules  of  Jour- 
nalism, this  column  should  be  written  under 
a  European  dateline.  However,  a  newspaper- 
man travels  so  fast  in  these  modern  days  of 
airplane*  and  collects  so  much  material  that 
you  cant  write  It  all  before  you  find  yourself 
home. 

This  c6l\imn.  therefore,  Is  to  report  on  one 
of  the  least  envied  but  most  efficient  men  In 
Europe.  Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway.  To  some 
extent,  be  is  also  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
becfause  he  has  inherited  the  disagreeable 
Job  of  pulUng  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization together  and  making  it  meet  its 
50-dlvlsiOn  mUltary  goal. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  Rldgway  is  up 
against: 

1.  So  linany  diplomatic  cooks  are  stirring 
the  European  defense  soup  that  the  Euro- 
peans play  them  off  against  each  other.  If 
they  don't  like  the  arms  demands  made  by 
General  Rldgway.  they  go  over  his  head  to 
roving  NATO  Ambassador  William  Draper. 

If  they  don't  like  what  Draper  says,  they've 
been  able  to  go  to  Deputy  Ambassador  Fred- 
erick Anderson;  or  to  Ambassador  Livingston 
Merchant,  in  charge  of  NATO  political  prob- 
Iem4;  or  until  recently  to  Ambassador  Paul 
Porter,  in  charge  of  economic  problems. 
Also.  thet*e  Is  Luke  Plnlay,  Ambassador  for 
Coordinating  Military  Assistance  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  and  finally  our  regular 
United  States  Ambassadw  to  France,  James 
C.  Dunn. 

As  gentle  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  suggested  to 
Secretfiry  IXilles  in  a  briefing  recently.  "There 
are  getting  to  be  more  Americans  in  Paris 
than  Frenchmen." 

2.  The  !French  Army  Is  split  In  loyalty  be- 
tween General  de  Gaulle,  who  Is  not  In  com- 
mand, and  the  French  Government,  which  is 
in  command.  Thus,  when  the  United  States 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  asked  the  late  Marshal 
de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny,  commander  in  Indo- 
china, to  accept  a  United  States  military 
aide.  Tasslgny  hemmed  and  hawed,  com- 
plaining privately  that  It  would  put  him  un- 
der the  command  of  "young  Rldgway." 
Pinally  ht  asked  advice,  not  from  the  French 
War  Ministry  in  Paris,  but  from  General 
de  OauU^.  This  was  the  equivalent  of  hav- 
ing Gen.,  Mark  Clark  in  Tokyo  ask  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  in  Independence. 
Mo.,  how  he  should  operate  in  Korea.  De 
Gaulle,  Incidentally,  advised  accepting  the 
United  States  military  aide. 

3.  Allied  representatives  on  the  NATO 
Council,  especially  the  British,  are  con- 
stantly muddying  up  the  defense  waters. 
Lord  Ismay,  the  British  representative,  is  a 
third-rate  would-be  statesman  who  hinders 
more  than  he  helpe.  When  General  Rldgway 
made  a  speech  before  the  Council  tirglng 
greater  speed  in  building  air  bases,  barracks. 


radar  installations,  and  so  forth.  Lord  Ismay 
and  other  civilian  chiefs  refused  to  let  him 
publish  it.  They  dldnt  want  European  pop- 
ulations to  know  how  drastically  they  were 
cutting  Rldgway's  proposed  budget. 

These  permanent  Installations  originally 
were  estimated  at  409  mlUlon  pounds,  then 
cut  to  176  mlUlon  pounds,  then  arbitrarily 
cut  by  dvUlan  NATO  chiefs  by  another  83 
million  pounds.  Yet  these  permanent  In- 
stallations are  all-essential  to  the  defense  of 
Etirope.  Building  them  now  will  save  money 
In  the  long  run. 

Difflcvlt  inheritance 

Twice  General  Rldgway  has  taken  over 
Jobs  from  headline-famous  predecessors. 
He  succeeded  MacArthxir  in  Tokyo  and  Eisen- 
hower in  Paris.  Both  have  been  difficult 
inheritances. 

In  Paris.  Rldgway's  tough  and  realistic 
policy  has  t)een  rather  a  sudden  change  from 
Elsenhower's  charm  and  diplomacy.  Actu- 
ally It  took  a  man  like  Elsenhower  to  bring 
the  European  nations  together  on  the  same 
team,  but  now  a  little  of  Rldgway's  realism 
is  necessary  to  make  them  face  the  facts. 

For  Instance,  he  has  been  sending  rather 
discouraging  reporU  to  the  Pentagon,  point- 
ing out  some  glaring  deficiencies  in  European 
defense. 

The  cables  have  been  carefully  worded  so 
as  not  to  reflect  on  his  predecessor,  but 
Rldgway  has  reported  that  while  NATO  na- 
tions have  been  frantically  recruiting  60 
combat  divisions,  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  service  troops.  Thus,  In  case  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack.  It  would  be  left  up  to  each  of  the 
14  Individual  nations  to  fiu-nlsh  supplies 
over  extremely  tangled  supply  lines. 

Rldgway  also  has  Informed  the  Pentagon 
that  our  supply  centers  were  wide  open  to 
air  attack,  and  that  no  provision  liad  been 
made  for  handling  the  refugees  who  clogged 
military  routes  and  bogged  down  defending 
armies  when  Hitler  attacked. 


Centenary  of  La  Ettrella  de  Panasa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  1st  of  this  month  La 
Estrella  de  Panama — the  Spanish  lan- 
guage companion  of  the  Star  and  Herald, 
of  Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama- 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary,  having 
been  founded  on  February  1,  1853.  The 
Star  and  Herald  is  published  in  English, 
and  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary 
in  1949. 

During  the  period  of  the  French  at- 
tempt to  construct  the  Panama  Canal, 
another  associated  edition  was  published 
in  French,  making  the  set-up  triple  in 
character. 

Through  the  years — indeed,  through 
the  generations — the  Star  and  Herald 
and  La  Estrella  de  Panama  have  been 
the  friends  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  have  done  very  much 
toward  building  good  relations  between 
our  Nation  and  that  of  the  Isthmian 
Republic.  Moreover  these  widely  circu- 
lated and  popular  newspapers  have  ever 
recognized  the  menace  of  communism 
in  the  Latin  American  republics,  and 
have  made  invaluable  contributions 
toward  checking  its  growth  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
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We  congratulate  La  Estrella  de  Pana- 
ma and  its  able  staff  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers upon  the  advanced  milestone 
thus  reached:  and  we  express  the  hope 
that  it  may  long  continue  in  prosperity 
and  useful  endeavor. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  am  very  happy 
to  Include  as  part  of  this  extension  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Star  and  Her- 
ald on  February  1,  1953,  apropos  of  the 
centenary  of  La  Estrella  de  Panaooa: 
A  DAT  or  Psmx 

This  Is  a  day  of  pride  In  Panama  and, 
more  so.  in  the  Star  and  Herald. 

La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Spanish-language 
offspring  of  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the 
Star  and  Herald,  today  reaches  the  cemtury 
mark — 100  years  of  continuous  existence  In 
the  service  of  the  Isthmian  conununity. 

The  Republic,  itself  10  months  short  of 
the  half -century  milestone,  pauses  in  the 
planning  for  the  celebration  of  its  60th  an- 
niversary to  mark  the  centenary  of  its  second 
oldest  newspaper.  And  it  is  fitting  and  un- 
derstandable that  this  is  being  done  with 
pride.  Not  too  many  countries  In  the  world 
have  1  centenarian  newspaper,  let  alone  2. 
In  Latin  America,  only  1  newspaper  each  in 
Argentina,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Cuba  can  look 
back  upon  100  years  of  uninterrupted  publi- 
cation. 

The  Star  and  Herald  was  the  first  of  our 
Journalistic  family  to  celebrate  a  centennial 
anniversary.  The  Star,  1  of  the  2  Isthmian 
Journals  which  merged  to  form  the  present- 
day  Star  and  Herald,  began  publication  on 
February  24,  1849. 

The  Star  still  was  on  shaky  legs  when  It 
decided  to  start  La  Estrella  de  Panama  on 
February  1.  1853.  Our  Spanish-language  col- 
league had  a  humble  beginning.  It  began  as 
a  column  In  an  Inside  page  of  the  Star.  And 
we  are  proud  that  oxir  English  language 
forerunner  and  later  the  Star  and  Herald 
Itself  kept  La  Elstrella  going  in  the  face  of 
marked  indifference — as  to  support — by  the 
community. 

Today,  La  Estrella  has  attained  a  position 
of  equal  preeminence  with  the  Star  and 
Herald.  This  is  so  true  that  their  future  is 
inseparable;  it  is  inconceivable  that  one 
should  continue  to  exist  without  the  other. 
It  is  only  natural  that  La  Estrella,  as  the 
offspring,  should  reflect  the  qualities  that 
have  enabled  its  progenitor  to  look  down 
from  the  summit  of  a  century  of  honorable 
existence.  We  are  proud  that  in  the  expres- 
sions of  public  recognition  that  are  being 
showered  on  it  today,  La  Estrella  U  cltfed 
for  sobriety,  for  Integrity,  for  honesty,  and 
for  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  community. 
In  the  National  Assembly  Just  the  other  day, 
a  speaker  aptly  said  that  La  Estrella  has 
distinguished  Itself  for  Its  constant  effort 
to  maintain  the  highest  norms  of  ethics  in 
Panamanian  Journalism.  And  it  certainly 
was  significant  that  in  one  place  as  the  As- 
sembly, where  politics  Invariably  keeps  the 
members  at  odds,  legislators  from  opposing 
political  camps  should  have  united  In  a 
gesture  of  recognition  to  La  Estrella. 

There  is  one  other  important  aspect  of 
this  anniversary  that  deserves  to  be  brought 
out.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  centTiry  be- 
fore the  Panama  Canal,  the  advent  of  La 
Estrella  de  Panama  was.  in  a  way,  a  harbin- 
ger of  the  unique  relationship  that  was  to 
grow  between  Panama  and  the  Ur  ited  States. 
Is  it  not  significant  that  Americansi — the 
Forty-niners  who  founded  the  Star  and  later 
passed  It  on  to  other  Americans — should 
have  given  this  Republic  its  first  Spanish- 
language  centenarian  newspaper? 

Together,  as  they  have  been  for  most  of 
the  past  100  years,  the  Star  and  Herald  and 
La  Estrella  de  Panama  made  today's  anni- 
versary serenely  and  confidently  as  they  em- 
bark upon  their  second  century  of  service 
to  the  new  generations  of  Isthmians. 


Lake-LcTel  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressmen  John  C.  Kluczynski, 
Richard  W.  Hoffman,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
William  E.  McVky.  Congresswoman 
Marguerite  8.  Chiirch,  Congressmen 
Edoar  a.  Jor*s,  Pred  E.  BtrsBEY,  Thomas 
S.  Gordon,  pnd  I  have  introduced  iden- 
tical bills  which  would  authorize  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  increase  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway.  As  prescribed 
by  law,  due  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  1930,  the  sanitary  district  now  diverts 
only  1,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
down  the  Illinois  Waterway.  The  present 
bill  would  authorize  a  diversion  of  3,500 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

Due  to  the  recent  high  levels  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  effects  of  lake-level  con- 
trol in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the 
Lake  Michigan  area  is  suffering  great 
property  damage,  and  the  diversion  of 
water  down  the  Illinois  Waterway  would 
partially  help  to  control  the  damage 
being  done. 

.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  water  di- 
version to  provide  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago  with  additional  water  to  help 
purify  the  Illinois  Waterway,  since  imder 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  the  eflQuent 
from  the  sanitary  district  oE>erations  is 
put  into  the  Chicago  drainage  canal 
and  eventually  finds  its  way  down  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  addition  of  more 
water  would  help  to  further  purify  the 
eflluent  and  would  make  the  Illinois  wa- 
tershed a  purer  and  better  stream,  thus 
permitting  fish  and  plant  life  to  again 
grow  abundantly. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  last  year 
reported  favorably  on  a  similar  bill  au- 
thorizing an  increase  in  the  present  flow 
of  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  to  a  total 
of  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second.  That  ac- 
tion marked  the  first  time  In  more  than 
40  years  that  such  legislation  won  the 
committee's  approval.  However,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  did  not  clear  the 
committee  vmtil  the  middle  of  June,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  a  month  was  left 
of  the  session  before  adjournment,  it  was 
not  practicable  for  the  Rules  Committee 
to  grant  a  rule  on  this  bill  and  clear  it 
for  debate  and  passage. 

In  1909,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  set  up  the  International  Joint 
Commission  which  has  supervision  and 
control  over  the  Great  Lakes  waterways. 
At  the  time  this  Commission  was  set  up 
It  was  assumed  that  the  water  diversion 
at  Chicago  was  10.000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Therefore,  it  Is  felt  by  competent 
attorneys  that  any  diversion  up  to  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  is  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  1909  treaty  and  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  which  was  created  by 
that  treaty.  In  a  report  dated  April  25. 
1902.  enUUed  "Second  Interim  Report  ot 


the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Waterways  Commission,"  was  out- 
lined the  fact  that  Chicago  was  diverting 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  It 
further  went  on  to  outline  the  total 
diversions  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  be 
28.500  cubic  feet  per  second,  of  which 
18.500  cubic  feet  was  diverted  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  10,000  cubic  feet  in  the  Ciiicago 
area. 

In  another  report  dated  March  19, 
1906.  entitled  the  "Report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Members  of  the  International  Com- 
mission Regarding  the  Preservation  of 
Niagara  Palls,"  In  treating  of  the  total 
diversion  of  28.500  cubic  feet  per  second. 
It  shows  diversions  at  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  as  being  10,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Insofar  as  both  the 
Canadian  and  American  members  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  as  set  up 
by  treaty  recognized  at  that  time  that 
Chicago  would  be  allowed  to  divert  10,000 
cubic  feet  i>er  second,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  question  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  diversions  within  that  figure 
rests  solely  with  Congress  and  not  with 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes,  in  his  1929  re- 
port to  the  Supreme  Court,  had  sug- 
gested that  since  the  sewage  treatment 
In  Chicago  was  on  such  an  unprecedented 
scale,  further  examination  of  the  needs 
for  diversion  should  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture after  the  treatment  works  were  com. 
pleted.  Now  that  these  works  have  been 
completed  and  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  sanitary  district  has  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Congress  Is  the  proper  and  lawful 
body  to  decide  whether  or  not  more 
water  should  be  used  by  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District. 

As  far  as  the  officials  of  the  sanitary 
district  know,  Chicago's  sewage  treat- 
ment of  92.5  percent  is  the  most  effec- 
tive sewage  treatment  that  Is  humanly 
possible  and  is  far  more  effective  than 
In  any  other  known  place  under  similar 
conditions.  The  additional  flow  of  water 
would  help  to  further  purify  the  treat- 
ment so  that  the  effluent  down  the  Illi- 
nois watershed  would  not  be  obnoxious 
or  harmful  to  any  of  the  residents. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  last 
year  showed  that  there  has  been  a  great 
Improvement  of  the  Illinois  River  over 
conditions  in  years  past.  This  coincides 
with  the  increase  in  sewage  treatment 
over  these  same  years.  The  Army  engi- 
neers themselves  have  recommended  in- 
creased diversion  and  also  an  increased 
study  over  the  next  several  years,  which 
Is  in  line  with  an  original  r^ommenda- 
tlon  made  by  Colonel  Sultan  In  1933. 
Such  a  study  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
effect  of  the  increased  water  on  adding 
oxygen  and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  water  and  the  entire  Dlinois  water- 
shed. Additional  water  will  increase  the 
oxygen  content  which  would  tend  to 
bring  the  stream  in  line  with  the  mini- 
mum standard  for  a  clean  stream  as 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  by  the  Illinois  Water 
Resources  and  Flood  Control  Board  when 
they  determined  that  four  parts  per  mil- 
lion Is  a  minimum  standard. 

There  has  been  some  apprehension 
from  downstate  Illinois  residents  that 
this  would  Increase  the  dangers  of  floods 
in  those  areas,  such  as  Beardstown,  and 
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other  places.  Howeyer,  the  Division  of 
Waterways  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
reported  many  times  that  the  ever- 
increasing  flood  stages  in  the  lower 
Illinois  River,  at  places  such  as  Beards- 
town,  are  due  primarily  to  the  construc- 
tion of  levee  districts  in  the  lower  valley 
and  not  to  the  diversion  from  Chicago. 
The  present  diversion  of  1,500  cubic  feet 
per  second,  as  well  as  any  future  diver- 
sion, would  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Army  district  engi- 
neers at  Chicago.  Under  the  present 
diversion  practices,  all  lake  diversion  is 
shut  off  in  times  of  floods  or  storms,  and 
would  likewise  be  shut  off  in  the  future 
whenever  such  diversion  might  prove 
hazardous. 

If  the  Congress  grants  additional  water 
diversion  at  Chicago  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  that  city,  the  residents  of  down- 
state  Illinois,  and  the  residents  of  the 
Lake  Michigan  area  would  all  be  bene- 
fited by  such  action.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  this  legislation  would  be  the 
fact  that  it  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
a  single  penny,  since  all  necessary  in- 
stallations are  already  in  operation  and 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  taxpaying 
residents  of  the  Chicago  area. 

H.  R.  3192  reads  as  follows: 

H.B.810a 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  xinder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to 
help  control  the  lake  level  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan by  diverting  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  in  order  to  regu- 
late and  promote  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  foreign  nations  and  to  pro- 
tect, improve,  and  promote  navigation  and 
navigable  waters  in  the  Illinois  Waterway  and 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  help  control  the  lake 
level,  and  to  afford  protection  to  property 
and  shores  along  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  to 
prt)vlde  for  a  navigable  Illinois  Waterway, 
the  State  of  lUinois  and  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago,  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  withdraw  from  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  Oreat  Lakes,  in  addition 
to  all  domestic  pumpage.  a  total  annual 
average  of  3,600  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  to  now  into  the  Illinois  Waterway 
heretofore  authorized  by  Congress  for  a 
period  of  3  years  from  and  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act:  Provided,  That,  as  soon 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act  as  Is  pos- 
sible, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  cause 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  effect,  IT  any.  In 
the  improvement  in  conditions  in  the  1111- 
npls  Waterway  by  reason  of  the  increased 
diversion  herein  authorized,  and  shaU,  on 
or  before  January  81.  195«,  report  to  the 
Congress  as  to  the  results  of  said  study  with 
bis  recommendation  as  to  the  continuation, 
increase,  or  decrease  in  the  amoimt  of  in- 
creased diversion  herein  authorized. 


Free  Enterprise  in  Our  Ecosomy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18. 195i 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
speech  by  Mr.  Gerald  Wilkinson,  vice 


president  of  Theo  H.  Davles  b  Co.,  Par 
East.  Ltd.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  leading 
British  businessman  In  the  Philippines 
who  speaks  for  enlightened  free  enter- 
prise In  that  area  and  is  vice  president  of 
the  Philippine  Association: 
la  P«o  ImxspRisE  Domo  Bkouch  fob  Ou» 

ECONOMTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  responsibility  to  be  asked  to  talk  to  you 
today  about  whether  free  enterprise  is  doing 
enough  for  our  economy,  because  free  enter- 
prise is  something  that  cannot  be  discussed 
without  hard  thinking,  and  hard  thinking  is 
a  process  which,  for  me  at  least.  Is  painfully 
difficult.  ^  ' 

What  exactly  do  we  mean  by  free  enter- 
prise? By  free  we  mean  something  not  In 
bondage  to  another,  something  which  has 
personal  rights  and  social  and  political  lib- 
CTty.  Enterprise  is  likewise  defined  as  an 
undertaking,  especially  a  bold  or  difficult  un- 
dertaking requiring  qualities  of  courage  and 
readiness.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  dis- 
cussing free  enterprise  in  the  Philippines 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  we  are  dis- 
cussing no  trifling  transaction,  but  a  major 
sphere  of  human  life  charged  with  move- 
ment, courage,  growth,  and  political  liberty. 

Is  free  enterprise  doing  enough  for  the 
Philippine  economy?  I  suggest  that  we 
cannot  ahswer  tills  question  honestly  unless 
we  first  glance  at  history  and  the  world  so 
that  we  may  apply  a  sense  of  proportion  to 
our  Judgment  of  free  enterprise  here.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  for  a  period  of 
about  80  million  years  ending  some  60  mil- 
lion years  ago,  this  planet  was  dominated  by 
giant  armored  reptiles,  preceded  by  giant 
armored  fish,  whose  greatest  and  least  pub- 
licized contribution  to  civilization  was  the 
development  for  the  first  time  of  a  lower 
Jaw.  Inspired  by  a  sense  of  free  enterprise, 
these  giant  airmored  flsh  and  giant  armored 
reptiles,  generally  known  as  dinosaurs,  iised 
this  Jaw  $o  extensively  that  they  ultimately 
achieved  the  total  extinction  of  themselves. 
Having  rapidly  swallowed  yoiu*  excellent 
lunch,  gehtlemen,  I  now  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  Is  a  lesson  for  free  enterprise  in 
all  of  this.  Man  may  have  progressed  to  the 
extent  that  whUe  he  frequently  uses  his 
lower  Jaw  to  talk  his  own  head  off,  he  no 
longer  usM  It  to  bite  somebody  else's.  But 
free  enterprise  cannot  be  so  complacent. 
Free  enterprise,  hand  in  hand  with  various 
Oovemments,  today  shows  an  ominous  po- 
tential ability  to  extinguish  mankind,  an 
extinction  that  might  become  no  less  total 
than  the  self -extinction  of  the  giant  armored 
reptiles  of  the  past.  So  that  even  in  these 
early  days  of  Philippine  Industrialism,  it 
may  be  wiell  for  us  all  to  remember  that  the 
greatest  horrors  as  well  as  the  greatest  bene- 
fits of  civilization  have  been  Inflicted  by 
mankind  upon  men,  with  free  enterprise 
pioneering  both  paths. 

Turning  back  to  the  origin  of  free  enter- 
prise, we  find  that  mankind's  reign  in  this 
planet  has  been  relatively  brief;  less  than 
1  million  years  out  of  500  to  800  million 
years  of  other  forms  of  life.  Civilization  in 
some  form  or  another  is  only  believed  to 
have  developed  in  the  last  6.000  years,  a 
fleabite  of  time  in  ratio  to  the  future  esti- 
mated life  of  the  planet.  In  other  words, 
free  enterprise,  if  mankind  does  not  destroy 
Itself,  Is  only  entering  its  civilized  threshold. 
What  has  It  done  to  date?  UntU  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  the  last  century,  free 
enterprise  was  chiefly  limited  by  the  suc- 
cessive fall  of  Its  numerous  societies  and 
empires  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere.  Certain 
striking  Innovations  were  achieved  before 
the  Industrial  revolution,  such  as  the  in- 
vention of  the  wheel,  with  results  which 
have  transformed  our  lives.  But  what  was 
the  force  behind  those  results?  I  suggest 
that  the  force  behind  those  results  was  a 
groping  by  free  enterprise  to  find  a  degre* 


of  industrial  ctxnblnatlon  and  unity  that 
was  never  really  achieved  untU  the  Indus- 
Uial  revolution  started  In  Oreat  Britain, 
after  which  free  enterprise  spread  through 
the  world  with  tremendous  acceleration,  not 
only  through  the  Invention  and  commercial 
expansion  of  steam  and  electric  power  and 
light  and  oil  fuel,  but  also  through  the  mi- 
raculous growth  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations, with  vast  expansion  In  production 
and  consTunption  of  food,  clothing,  and 
chemicals.  But  England,  the  birthplace  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  qiilckly  found  that 
Industrialism  Is  a  process  which  cannot  be 
contained  within  a  small  political  unit.  So 
the  British  Industrial  revolution  expanded 
Into  what  Is  now  the  British  Commonwealth 
structure,  spreading  over  continents  with 
an  economic  cohesion  and  reciprocity  which 
different  races,  religions,  and  political  as- 
pirations have  modified  but  have  never 
stopped.  As  Industrialism  spread  across 
Europe,  It  also  became  a  major  factor  In  the 
political  consolidations  of  Qermany  and 
Italy. 

In  the  continent  of  North  America  the 
same  process  can  be  traced.  Free  enter- 
prise quickly  found  that  industrialization 
cannot  operate  within  small  units.  With  no 
reflection  upon  the  political  foresight  and 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  oX 
America,  I  assume  that  the  strongest  com- 
mon factor  in  the  welding  together  of  that 
tremendous  Republic  was  the  impelling  rec- 
ognition by  free  enterprise  throughout  tha 
States  that  industrial  efllciency  requires  vol- 
ume and  unity,  and  that  this  could  only 
be  achieved  by  enlarging  the  areas  of  politi- 
cal cooperation  to  the  maximum  possible 
extent  and  sinking  all  lesser  differences  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Now.  gentlemen,  what  la 
there  in  this  for  us?  What  lessons  does  his- 
tory carry  for  free  enterpn-ise  In  the  Philip- 
pines today?  I  suggest  that  It  carries  first 
the  need  for  recognizing  that  free  enter- 
prise and  Industrialism  are  basic  human 
urges.  Secondly,  that  when  an  Industrial 
revolution  starts,  In  any  coimtry,  it  cannot 
survive  within  a  small  political  uiUt,  but 
seeks  to  Join  an  ever-expanding  area.  And 
thirdly,  while  free  enterprise  and  industrial- 
ism has  created  almost  all  the  marvels  of 
modern  material  civilization  and  consumer 
goods,  they  have  also  perpetrated  many  of 
man's  inhumanities  to  man. 

L«t  us  take  another  look  at  this  tendency 
of  Industrialism  to  require  the  largest  pos- 
sible area  of  operation.  What  will  be  the 
Impact  of  this  pressure  upon  Philippine  In- 
dustrialization? With  the  enormous  con- 
solidations of  power  now  vested  in  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Soviet  Russia 
on  the  other  and  the  Increasing  tendency 
toward  merger  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  West  European  economics  and  mUitary 
strategies  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
I  presume  It  to  be  probable  that  civlllzatlcHi 
Is  headed  either  for  destruction  or  for  an 
eventual  xmification  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic spheres  on  a  scale  that  has  been 
sought  but  not  achieved  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve that  "one-world-ism"  Is  at  last  a  tan- 
gible possibility,  although  probably  not  one 
that  can  be  consximmated  within  this  cen- 
tury. But  If  the  trend  Is  there.  I  presume 
that  the  Philippine  economy  and  Philippine 
Industrialism  will  find  its  inevitably  great- 
est outlet  within  the  sphere  of  economic 
reciprocity  of  which  America  Is  the  hub  and 
of  which  the  British  Commonwealth.  West- 
ern Eiirope,  South  America,  Japan,  and  cer- 
tain other  oriental  coimtrles  seem  destined 
to  be  fellow  members.  I  can  see  nothing 
detrimental  to  Philippine  sovereignty  or  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  Philippine  enterprise 
In  all  of  this,  provided  that  free  enterprise 
retains  vision  and  flexibility;  and  If  the 
Philippine  Oovernment  feels  that  a  revision 
of  the  Bell  Trade  Act  Is  desirable  for  the 
PhiUpplne  economy.  I  suggest  tliat  free  en- 
terprise support  the  government  in  this  re- 
gard, and  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Hie 
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Kicenency  fhe  President,  we  sbould  rely  con- 
fidently apon  the  ability  of  our  distinguished 
friends,  the  Secretfiry  of  Finance,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  and  that  stout-hearted  pro- 
tector of  the  peso.  Governor  Cuademo,  to  see 
to  It  that  any  changes  are  bene&cial  and  not 
adverse  to  the  Philippines.  Of  course,  a  lot 
of  this  Is  temporarily  tough  on  the  Philip- 
pine Importer  and  the  American  exporter  to 
the  Philippines.  It  Is  pretty  tough  on  you 
and  me.  But  no  temporary  problem  can 
stand  In  the  way  of  humanity,  and  In  the  long 
run  I  believe  that  If  free  enterprise  can 
expand  Philippine  Industries  to  a  produc- 
tion vc^ume  which  will  reduce  unit  costs, 
and  thus  sales  prices,  so  that  Increased  con- 
sumption results  from  wider  employmept, 
total  Philippine  Imports  may  well  In  the 
decades  to  come  exceed  any  imports  of  the 
past,  although  there  obviously  may  be  a  re- 
duction in  imports  of  finished  goods  in  favor 
of  increased  imports  of  materials  and  semi- 
finished items  for  local  factories  and  assem- 
bly plants.  Most  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing nations  of  the  world  are  also  the  great- 
est Importers.  It  Is  change,  not  termination, 
which  confronts  vb,  and  change  Is  insepa- 
rable from  life. 
t  And  so  we  come  to  free  enterprise  In  the 
,  Fhllipplnes  today.  Is  free  enterprise  doing 
enough  for  our  economy?  I  suggest  that 
the  answer  has  to  be  "No,"  because  free 
enterprise,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  cannot 
recognize  the  word  "enough"  In  Intellectual 
and  physical  achievement.  There  can  be  no 
"enough"  while  a  majority  of  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  products  of  free 
eaterprlse.  Free  enterprise  is  not  doing 
enough  until  all  of  the  growing  population 
of  the  Philippines  can  afford  to  become  con- 
sumers as  well  as  workers.  Free  enterprise 
to  not  doing  enough  for  our  economy  until 
sn  of  us  engaged  In  management  ask  our- 
selves once  a  week.  If  not  once  a  day,  whether 
we  have  really  worked  our  Imaginations  upon 
what  more  can  be  done  to  enlarge  Philippine 
eonsumptlon.  Free  enterprise  has  estab- 
lished or  Is  establishing  more  than  140  new 
factories  and  assembly  plants  In  the  Phllip- 
plnee  since  the  advent  of  Import  and  ex- 
change controls.  If  any  of  these  enterprises 
•re  to  be  managed  with  sole  concentration 
upon  the  maximum  extraction  of  short-term 
proflta.  they  will  do  no  service  to  the  Filipino 
people,  to  the  Philippine  economy  or  to  free 
•nterprtse  itself.  IT,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
•re  managed  by  men  determined  to  build 
volume  and  reduce  unit  costs  and  thus  sell- 
tog  prices,  to  a  point  which  will  steadily 
widen  consumption,  then  our  free  enterprise 
to  really  worthy  of  the  name  and  will  benefit 
the  people,  the  economy  and  free  enterprise 
Itsetf.  We  have  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  success  of  this  policy  upon  our  doorstep 
In  the  numeroiu  products  of  San  Miguel, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  remarkable 
•xecutlve,  Colonel  Soriano.  We  have  to  de- 
serve what  we  reap  if  we  are  to  reap  what 
we  want. 

But  if  you  agree,  gentlemen,  that  fr«e  en- 
terprise cannot  yet  do  enough  for  the  econ- 
omy, I  s\iggest  that  free  enterprise  In  the 
Philippines  can  truthfully  claim  to  have 
made  great  strides.  Almost  every  basic 
Philippine  Industry  has  been  generated  and 
developed  by  free  enterprise.  Th9  Govern- 
ment's budget,  which  is  about  SV^  times 
the  prewar  budget,  la  financed  by  many 
Boxirces  of  revenue*.  But  the  Qovernment's 
greatest  financier,  because  it  la  the  greatest 
taxpajrer,  is  free  enterprise.  Philippine  free 
enterprise  Is  therefore  the  mainspring  of 
Philippine  defense  exi>endlture8,  education. 
and  of  every  government  program  for 
•ocial  advancement.  We  all  know  that  few 
war*  in  history  have  inflicted  greater  devas- 
tation upon  a  country's  economy  than  the 
last  war  Inflicted  upon  the  Philippine*. 
Nevertheless,  free  enterprise  surged  forth 
after  the  war  and  has  already  replaced  all 
of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  national  econ- 
•my  tip  to  or  beyond  their  prewar  polntk_ 


with  the  exception  of  the  gold  mine*  which 
face  a  special  problem. 

Social  consciousness  has  obviously  ex- 
panded, and  free  enterprise  has  widened  its 
conscience  and  its  outlook  to  grasp  the  Im- 
pUcations  of  this.  Social  legislation  has 
been  enacted  and  accepted  by  the  hearts,  if 
not  always  by  the  pens  and  pocketbooks  of 
free  enterprise.  Certain  agricultural  reports 
have  recently  received  great  prominence  and 
apparently  caused  some  controversy.  But  I 
notice  that  throughout  this  controversy  no 
one  has  dared  to  contend  that  a  peasant 
should  not  ultimately  progress  far  beyond 
his  present  material  levels.  The  controversy. 
If  we  biisinessmen  can  understand  it,  has 
been  primarily  a  matter  of  timing.  When  all 
the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  I  believe  tt^t 
Philippine  history  will  prove  that  everyone 
concerned  with  this  controversy  desires  a 
Just  solution,  and  that  the  very  sharpness 
of  the  controversy  proves  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic conscience.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
100  years  ago.  here  or  in  Europe,  an  agri- 
cult\u-al  report  to  benefit  peasants  could 
conceivably  have  been  published  without  a 
large  number  of  well-fed  men,  most  of  them 
free  enterprisers  like  us,  standing  up  and 
saying  that  in  the  name  of  common  sense  it 
should  be  recognized  that  any  advancement 
of  the  peasant  was  radical  folly  and  of  the 
greatest  disservice  to  the  peasant  himself. 
Thank  God  those  days  have  passed.  But  the 
peasant  is  still  waiting  for  most  of  the  mate- 
rial necessities  of  civilization,  and  if  free 
enterprise  can  help  the  government  solve 
that  problem  Instead  of  muttering  against 
the  government  for  not  doing  so  fast  enough, 
then  free  enterprise  may  indeed  earn  pride. 

In  this  connection,  how  stands  the  rela- 
tionship of  free  enterprise  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  today?  I  would 
think  that  compared  with  certain  countries, 
it  Is  a  pretty  good  relationship.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  by  free  enterprise  over 
the  years  that  certain  government  corpora- 
tions, whose  deficits  are  financed  by  the 
taxes  of  free  enterprise,  have  been  a  drag 
upon  the  economy,  but  I  think  that  all  of 
us  recognize  that  the  role  of  government 
economics  in  a  country  at  the  threshold  of 
its  Industrial  development,  must  be  a  wider 
role  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  gbvern- 
ment  entrusting  a  small  area  to  free  enter- 
prise for  development.  As  I  understand  the 
Philippine  Government's  policy,  it  regards  aa 
a  government  responsibility  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  physical  frame  of 
the  republic,  in  roads,  harbors,  and  hydro- 
electric power,  to  provide  the  baae  on  which 
tree  enterprise  may  develop  Industrialisa- 
tion. If  this  policy  can  be  adhered  to,  and 
if  free  enterprise  is  not  also  required  to 
finance  deficits  of  certain  government  cor- 
porations, free  enterprise  should  have  every 
reason  to  progress  and  to  serve  the  Philip- 
pine economy  on  an  ever-expanding  scale. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
free  enterprise  Is  today  only  crossing  the 
threshold  of  what  It  can  do  for  the  Philip- 
pine economy,  but  that  a  promising  start 
has  been  made  and  that  the  future  can 
transcend  all  present  estimates  if  we  have 
talth  in  freedom,  in  enterprise,  In  ourselves, 
and  above  all.  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 


SkkBfhtt   OB   Um   Accomplithmeatt   of 
0.  0.  Mclotjro,  a  Gnat  Reporter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOX7SS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 19S3 

Mr.  JENKINS.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  O. 
O.  Mclntyre.  by  his  own  ability,  won  for 


himself  a  place,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  occupied  by  any  reporter  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  His  writings  were 
unique,  and  they  were  read  by  millions 
of  people  nearly  every  day.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre was  born  and  brought  up  in  Galll- 
polis  which  is  one  of  the  thriving  smaller 
cities  in  my  congressional  district  In 
southern  Ohio.  Mr.  Mclntsn:^  was 
buried  yonder  on  the  side  of  the  hill  f  rcon 
which  a  long  stretch  of  the  majestic  Ohio 
can  be  seen.  The  early  settlers  used  this 
hill  as  a  watchtower  from  which  they 
observed  the  movements  of  other  friendly 
pioneers  who  might  be  coming  that  way, 
and  many  unfriendly  Indians  who  fre- 
quented that  section. 

Mr.  Dick  Cull,  Jr.,  a  newspaper  re- 
porter from  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  pleasant  task  of  re- 
counting some  of  Mr.  Mclntsrre's  great 
accomplishments  as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing, which  Is  No.  1  In  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles that  Mr.  Cull  is  writing  about  this 
distinguished  man.  A  man  whose  per- 
sonal accomplishments  are  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  southern  Ohio, 
and  yes.  more — the  people  of  the  whole 
country. 

[From   the   Dayton    (Ohio)    Dally   News   of 
February  8.  1963) 

MClNTTU  POPUX,AXITT  UKMATCBXD,  WXTB 
BXUXVXB 

(By  Dick  Cull,  Jr.) 

New  Toek,  February  7. — Fifteen  years  ago 
next  Saturday,  Valentine's  Day,  death  came 
quietly  to  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  the  shy  newspaper 
columnist  from  a  small  Ohio  town  who  be- 
came the  interpreter  of  blg-clty  New  York  to 
a  generation  of  Americans. 

This  week,  in  the  tastefully  furnished  Park 
Avenue  apartment  where  he  died  at  the  aga 
of  53,  the  woman  who  inspired  the  mellow, 
often  homesick  writings  of  New  York  Day 
by  Day,  said  she  didn't  think  his  successor 
has  yet  been  found. 

The  woman  la  his  widow,  liaybelle  Hop* 
Mclntyre.  the  girl  from  Oalllpoll*  who  read 
each  of  her  husband's  "letters"  (he  never 
called  them  colunms)  before  they  went  to  th* 
printer.  And  it  was  she  who  negotiated  all 
of  the  conuacts  that  made  him  wealthy. 

Now  in  her  sixties,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  Is  white- 
haired,  alert,  and  vigorous. 

She  travels  widely  from  her  Park  Avenue 
homn,  going  abroad  regularly  as  well  a*  visit- 
ing In  North  and  South  America. 

And.  of  course,  she  spends  part  of  every 
year  at  Oatewood.  the  home  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  Ohio  River  at  OaUlpolU  (pro- 
nounced Qalla-pollce)  that  Oscar  Odd  Mo- 
Intyre  often  wrotji  about  but  never  aaw. 

It  was  here  he  planned  to  spend  his  de- 
clining yean  In  valetudinarian  eaae,  th* 
great  columnist  once  wrote  during  on*  of 
his  period*  of  no*talgla  for  day*  gon*  by. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  also  reads  widely,  with  a 
special  Interest  in  newspaper  columns  pur- 
porting to  portray  the  New  York  seen*  to 
reader*  all  over  the  country. 

It  Is  her  personal  view  that  no  Broadway 
columnist  since  1038  has  won  the  nationwide 
popularity  enjoyed  by  her  husband. 

But  she  doesn't  have  to  stand  on  her  own 
▼lew.  She  is  told  the  same  thing  by  men 
who  travel  the  country  for  newspaper  gyndl- 
eatea  selling  Broadvray  columns. 

And  she  hear*  it  from  New  Yorker*  them- 
selves who  also  yearn  for  the  Mclntyre  for- 
mula. One  woman,  who  has  been  secretary 
for  a  numbw  of  Broadway  columnists,  told 
Mrs.  Mclntyre  recently  she  has  never  seen 
any  volume  of  mail  to  equal  that  received  by 
her  husband  at  the  peak  of  his  popularlti 
In  the  1930**. 
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She  can  also  cite  concrete  ekample*  to 
show  that  the  name  of  O.  O.  Mclntyre  ha* 
not  been  lost  on  the  memory  of  the  millions 
who  read  him  In  the  boom  days  of  the  1920** 
and  the  bust  days  of  the  1930's. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Broadway  TV  pro- 
ducer of  the  Tallulah  Bankhead  show.  He's 
an  Ohloan  who  came  to  New  York  becaxise 
he  wanted  to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  O.  O. 
Mclntyre,  the  man  he  idolized  as  a  youth. 

Two  years  ago,  whUe  breaking  in  on  radio 
productions  on  Broadway,  the  Ohloan  de- 
cided to  have  Miss  Bankhead  read  one  of 
O.  O.'s  columns  on  dogs.  The  mall  response 
was  terrific.  "I've  never  seen  anything  like 
It."  he  told  Mrs.  Mclntyre  later. 

Miss  Bankhead  read  the  same  column  for 
a  national  TV  audience  last  night. 

In  the  colimin,  Mclntyre  grieved  over  the 
loss  of  his  dog.  Junior,  in  these  words: 

"There  are  those  who  do  not  care  for  dogs. 
For  them  I  have  the  greatest  tolerance.  In 
my  heart  I  know  they  do  not  under- 
stand.    •     •     • 

"So  It  is  at  this  hour  of  diisk  I  write  of 
my  beloved  Boston  bulldog.  If  he  were  with 
me  he  would  be  nuzzling  my  hand  with  his 
cool,  dewy  nose.  It  was  his  hour  to  romp, 
to  tease  and  to  bark  with  wild  abandon. 

"On  my  desk  are  the  two  rubber  balls  he 
loved  to  retrieve.  Tears  are  futile  and  can- 
not call  hlra  back,  but  I  look  at  them  and 
weep  unashamed. 

"•  •  •  He  was  the  expression  of  love 
and  I  refuse  to  believe  that  such  a  fine 
thing  can  pass  with  what  we  mortals  call 
death.  I  feel  that  he  lives,  and  my  sorrow 
Is  a  selfish  grief  because  I  loved  him  and 
miss  him  so." 

From  time  to  time  In  the  future  the  same 
Broadway  TV  producer  plans  readings  of 
Mclntyre  columns  that  once  gave  the  out- 
sider a  small-town  boy's  wide-eyed  view  of 
New  York. 

The  movies  also  may  eoon  report  the  legend 
of  the  shy  young  man  from  GalllpOlls.  Sev- 
eral companies  are  Interested  In  the  story 
and  Mrs.  Mclntyre  thinks  that  Actor  Rex 
Harrison  would  do  best  In  the  role. 

Mclntyre  worked  on  the  now-defunct  Day- 
ton Herald  in  late  190«  and  early  1907. 
Mclntyre's  New  York  Day  by  Day  column 
was  a  regular  feature  of  the  Dally  News. 

Except  to  say  she  thinks  they  are  spoiled. 
Mrs.  Mclntyre  refuses  to  criticise  present- 
day  New  York  columnists  who,  many  readers 
think,  take  up  huge  chunks  of  space  airing 
their  own  view*,  oarrylng  on  personal  feuds, 
and  in  general  taking  more  Interest  In  what 
they  want  to  writ*  than  in  what  the  public 
wants  to  read. 

What  was  the  Mclntyre  formuU  that  no 
on*  since  seems  to  have  copied  to  the  satis- 
faoUon  of  the  reading  public? 

ThU  Is  what  his  widow  had  to  say  about 
that  this  week : 

"Odd  thought  that  when  people  wanted  to 
read  they  did  not  want  to  be  Uught.  He 
tried  to  write  for  them  Just  as  though  they 
had  discovered  the  thing  he  was  writing 
about.  He  thought  If  bU  dlicovery  surprlaed 
him.  It  would  surprise  them." 

Charles  B.  DrlsooU,  who  dl*d  a  few  years 
ago,  handled  Odd  Mclntyre's  column  for  a 
syndicate  for  13  years.  Before  his  death 
DrlscoU  wrote  a  biography,  Th*  Life  of  O.  O. 
Mclntyre.  In  which  he  said: 

"Not  one*  during  hu  writing  car«er  did 
Mclntyre  incur  a  libel  suit.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  circumstance  that  O.  O.  M.  did 
jhot  lean  heavily  upon  anger.  Indignation,  or 
denunciation  in  his  writing.  He  wrote  about 
the  more  agreeable  aspecU  of  humanity 
generally. 

"He  was  not  Interested  in  malicious  gossip, 
in  exposing  frallUe*  of  individuals.  In  ped- 
dling the  poison  that  makes  men  mad. 
Nevertheless  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  credit 
due  to  his  acumen,  to  his  reportorlal 
training." 

DrlscoU,  who  said  unequivocally  that  Mc- 
lntyre was  the  most  widely  read  writer  of 
all  time,  declared  that  pulpits  and  religious 


papees  throughout  the  country  quoted  ths 
coluihn. 

WUUam  Randolf*  Hearst,  late  publisher 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  one*  penned  this 
tribute  to  the  boy  who  was  bom  In  Platts- 
biirg,  Mo.,  and  grew  «p  in  Gallipolls: 

"Tp  O.  O.  Mclntyre.  who  has  an  amnging 
ability  to  delight  everyone  and  offend  no 
one.  from  his  admiring  associate  and  fan." 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  also  recalled  a  tribute  from 
Roy  Howard,  publisher  of  the  Scrlppe-How- 
ard  chain  of  newspapers.  Her  husband. 
Howard  said,  was  one  of  the  few  small  town 
boys  who  ever  came  to  New  York  and  didn't 
get  spoiled. 

O.  O.  himself  never  was  fooled  about  the 
tlamage  of  gossip-mongerlng  in  New  York. 
Liateh  to  thU  excerpt  from  one  of  his 
columns: 

"yW  New  Yorker  will  tell  you  the  thing 
he  Baost  dislikes  about  the  small -town 
gossip — the  vicious  insinuations  tossed  over 
the  back  fence.  I  have  lived  in  small  towns, 
and  most  gossip  there  Is  mere  Idle  personal 
chatter. 

"In  New  York  gossip  Is  vicious.  It  breaks 
hearte  and  bankrupts  business.  No  place  In 
the  ^orld  has  so  many  busybodlee  per  square 
mlle.1'  ^ 

Nefther  was  O.  O.  bedaizled  by  big-time 
New  York.    Just  recall  this  column: 

"scratch  the  surface  of  sophisticated 
Broadway  and  you  And  Main  Street.  It  is 
needless  to  travel  to  Painted  Post  or  Big 
Bum^  to  find  a  hick.  There  are  as  many 
rubes  in  Times  Square  as  may  be  found  on 
the  Qracker  barrels  in  front  of  the  vUlage 
storey. 

"Remove  the  q}ats  and  monocles  and  you 
find  the  country  biunpkln,  as  simple  and 
naive  as  old  HI  Holler  himself.  More  people 
wUl  fbllow  a  band  In  New  York  than  in  Cln- 
cinnatl,  and  there  are  as  many  celluloid 
collars  on  the  Great  White  Way  as  in  any 
other  given  su*a." 

New  Yorkers  at  times  took  note  of  the 
homesick  strain  In  Mclntyre's  column.  They 
often  thought  he  was  trying  to  exploit  this 
feellnfc. 

One  day  the  columnist  wrote: 

"Every  now  and  then  some  New  Yorker 
write*  me  in  substance:  "If  you  don't  like 
New  York,  why  live  there.*  I  do  like  New 
York.  It  Is  the  only  place  I  could  live  with- 
out working.  Back  In  the  smaller  towns 
they  are  always  finding  me  out.  The  best 
they  could  do  for  me  was  a  hotel  clerkship. 
They  refuse  to  put  a  high  value  on  medi- 
ocrity." 

But  O.  O.  Mclntyr*  loved  hi*  New  York 
"letter."  His  widow  recalled  some  anecdote* 
to  lUlutrate  how  all  consuming  it  wa*  to 
him.  They  will  be  retold  In  th*  n*xt  artlcl* 
la  this  series  on  the  ReooUectlon*  of  Mr*. 
O.  O.  iMcIntyr*. 


One  of  the  members  of  the  commlttes 
Is  quoted  as  sajrlng.  "With  enormously 
Increased  tax  potentials  why  cannot 
they  take  care  of  these  expenses?"  The 
counties  near  the  Ettstrict  of  Columbia 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  aSord  ekcel- 
lent  examples  as  an  answer  to  tills  ques- 
tion. Jt  Is  true  that  the  assessable  base 
of  these  counties  has  Increased  greatly 
In  the  past  years.  However,  practically 
all  of  the  property  involved  in  this  in- 
crease In  the  assessable  base  is  private 
residences.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  such  taxable  property  brings  Into 
the  communities  increased  tax  responsi- 
bilities in  the  form  of  schools,  police 
and  fire  protection  and  such  necessary 
facilities  as  streets,  sewers,  and  water. 
The  taxes  from  residences  alone  can- 
not be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  these 
services  without  making  the  tax  so  pro- 
hibitive as  to  amount  to  conflscatioru 

Normally  when  a  community  increases 
In  population  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  the 
influx  of  people  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  some  industry,  the  taxes  from  which 
help  to  pay  for  these  services.  In  com- 
munities such  as  those  In  the  counties 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  similar  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  there  is  no  such  business 
or  industry  from  which  to  collect  rere- 
nue.  The  business  which  brings  the 
people  In  the  community  is  the  "busi- 
ness of  government."  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  "business"  should  help 
pay  for  schools  and  other  necessary 
facilities. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  general  Federal  »Ad  to  educa- 
tion but  as  long  as  the  business  of  gor- 
emment  Is  going  to  continue  to  cause 
great  increases  In  population  in  certain 
areas,  that  business  like  any  other  busi- 
ness must  help  pay  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding schools,  sewers,  water,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  local  population. 


Tlie  Need  for  Federal  Aid  to  Scbooli  ia 
Federally  Impacted  Areu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DeWin  S.  HYDE 

or  MAITLAND 
IN  tHB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IB,  1953 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  learn  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  refused  to  grant  a  $24 
million  request  for  Federal  aid  to 
schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas  and 
I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that 
this  supplemental  appropriation  Is  re- 
stored to  the  appropriation  bill  H.  R. 
3053,  which  will  come  before  the  House 
for  diebate  and  vote  tomorrow,  Febru- 
ary 19. 


Afflcrka's  Eyei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

sxLaoATi  noic  alabka 
IN  TBI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  t$53 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Path- 
finder magazine  of  February  4  contained 
a  most  Interesting  article  about  our 
Arctic  guardians,  our  faithful  Eskimo 
citizens  who  are  the  Americans  closest 
to  Siberia  and  whose  constant  vigilance 
makes  Impossible  any  infiltration  fi'om 
across  Bering  Strait.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  present  that  article  here: 
FaoNTini  Scoots,  Eskimo  SrrLi— Thtt'm 
Sht,  Dcpknoablx.  Hokbt— Thbis  Kxxn- 
Ns**  nr  THt  AacTxc*  Soutudi  Oavi  Tov 

PCAO  TONIQXT 

Even  for  the  unfathomable  Arctic,  where 
you  expect  strange  things  to  happen.  It  was 
uncanny.  "We  flew  from  Eskimo  village  to 
Eskimo  Tillage."  the  Army  colonel  said. 
"Somehow  they  always  seemed  to  know  w* 
were  ccmlng." 

Now  this  "mukluk  telegraph"— the  mys- 
terious grapevine  of  the  frozen  north — ha* 
been  put  to  work  as  part  of  our  far^fhutg 
defense  system. 
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'ntrt'n  S,000  mllM  of  frontier  along  ovtr 
Alaskan  border  tbat  atarea  across  ley  waters 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  For  much  of  It. 
the  only  specks  of  humanity  are  the  &klmo 
Tillages  that  dot  the  vastness.  From  them 
conxe  the  men  who  are  the  backbone  of  a 
unique  organization — two  Bcout  battalions 
of  the  Alaska  National  Guard. 

',  VATUOn  *         I 

They  are  shy,  meek,  honest  folk  who  spend 
a  good  part  of  their  lives  tracking  the  cari- 
bou and  polar  bear  or  patiently  squatting 
beside  an  lee  hole  to  catch  seal  or  fish. 
Many  speak  no  English.  But  they  have  a 
fierce  loyalty  to  their  land  and  coimtry  that 
would  put  to  shame  most  of  their  com- 
placent counterparts  In  the  stateside  United 
States. 

Membership  In  the  Scouts  Is  a  coveted 
honor.  Typical  la  the  record  of  an  isolated 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast.  Of  80  males, 
S8  were  members  of  the  guard.  The  rest 
were  too  old.  too  young,  or  physically  un- 
able to  qualify.  For  many  a  17-year-old 
&klmo,  the  right  to  wear  a  National  Guard 
shoulder  patch  Is  a  sign  he  has  reached 
manhood. 

Their  patriotism  "should  be  an  object  les- 
•on  to  many  of  us  who  have  our  citizenship 
laid  out  on  a  platter."  says  Col.  J.  D.  Alexan- 
der, whose  Pentagon  office  assigns  Regular 
Army  personnel  to  training  duties  with  Na- 
tional Guard  units  In  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Alexander  had  a  key  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  Scouts,  begim  back  In 
1849.  It  was  laid  on  the  groimdwork  of 
the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard,  disbanded  2 
years  earlier  after  coping  with  the  Jap  threats 
of  World  War  n.  Now  the  Scouts  have  grown 
to  70  tmlts,  scattered  over  the  2,100  miles 
from  Dillingham  In  the  south  to  Point  Bar- 
row on  Alaska's  northernmost  tip.  They 
nmg*  in  strength  from  a  squad  of  8  or  10 
men  in  a  village  to  a  full  company  In  places 
.  lUe  Nome. 

Their  Job  la  to  report  such  things  as  lights 
at  sea,  ships  off  shore,  a  plane  In  the  sky, 
or  odd  happenings  In  the  areas  they  cover. 
Unlike  the  once-a-we«k  drills  of  stateside 
National  Guard  units,  they're  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day.  When  they're  out  fishing  or 
tending  trap  lines  that  may  take  them  as 
much  as  100  miles  from  their  village,  they're 
on  the  alert.  What  they  see  gets  reported, 
channeling  funnel -fashion  to  military  cen- 
ters via  the  grapevine  and  Ito  links  with 
outposts  of  the  white  man's  radio  and  tele- 
graph network. 

Other  times,  whenever  enough  Scouts  are 
at  the  vUlage  to  do  It,  they  drill.  It  may 
be  dose-order  stuff  on  a  cleared  place  In 
the  snow.  Or  It  may  be  patrolling  tactics 
or  an  all-night  sled  ride  down  a  frozen  river 
for  a  surprise  attack  on  a  Guard  unit  at 
another  village.  To  them  it's  a  game  and 
they  love  It. 

ALL-onr 

They  take  their  service  seriously.  A  unit 
from  the  tiny  fishing  village  of  Savoonga 
on  St.  Lawrence  Island  In  the  Bering  Strait 
hiked  65  miles  across  the  frozen  tundra 
through  rain  and  wet  snow  to  meet  the 
cargo  plane  that  was  to  fly  them  to  Join 
other  Alaska  National  Guard  battalions  on 
annual  maneuvers.  Practically  the  whole  re- 
maining village  volunteered  to  take  over 
their  local  Scout  duties  while  they  were 
gone. 

Skilled  hunters — an  Eskimo  topped  rifle 
marksmen  from  all  over  Alaska  at  the  ma- 
neuvers Just  ended — they  learn  from  earliest 
childhood  the  necessity  of  keen  observation 
In  the  Arctic. 

The  Far  North  has  its  Iron  cwtaln,  too. 
There  Isnt  the  visiting  between  Eskimo  rela- 
tives In  the  United  States  and  across  the 
strait  that  there  used  to  be.  But  friend  or 
stranger,  the  arrival  of  a  new  face  starts 
the  mukluk  telegraph  buzzing.  And  for  you 
In  your  home  tonight,  that  means  comfqrta- 
ble  security. 


Hdclsiids  NaTtl  RetoTt  Hoax 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 19 S3 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  I  discussed  the  tidelands  naval 
reserve  order  before  the  House  and  made 
the  following  statem^t: 

The  lands  are  not  legally  public  lands,  and 
there  Is  a  serious  legal  question  as  to  whether 
the  President  has  authority  to  make  a  naval 
petrolexim  reserve  out  of  lands  other  than 
public  lands.  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
first  time  It  has  been  tried. 

On  the  same  occasion  I  further  stated 
that  the  order  was  political  and  not  for 
defense  purposes,  and  that  it  was  not 
approved  by  the  Navy. 

Now  comes  the  shocking  revelation 
that  Attorney  General  McGranery  re- 
fused to  approve  the  order  as  legal 
insofar  as  it  purported  to  constitute  the 
tidelands  into  a  naval  reserve.  The 
President  was,  therefore,  advised  by  his 
counsel  that  he  could  not  legally  do  what 
his  order  purported  to  do,  but  he.  never- 
theless, made  the  empty  gesture  in  an 
attempt  to  further  complicate  the  tide- 
lands  controversy  and  embarrass  the  in- 
coming administration.  This  is  shoddy 
politics  not  consistent  with  President 
Truman's  great  respect  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Since  neither  the  Navy  Department 
nor  the  Justice  Department  approved  of 
President  Truman's  action,  the  question 
arises  as  to  Just  who  was  interested  in 
getting  the  order  issued. 

Naval  petroleum  reserves  must  be  de- 
clared out  of  public  lands.  A  group  of 
get-rich-quick  schemers  long  ago  filed 
claims  to  the  tidelands  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  federally  owned  public 
lands.  They  claimed  a  right  to  take  over 
valuable  wells  for  nothing  and  pay  the 
Federal  Government  12  »;^  percent  royal- 
ty instead  of  the  much  larger  royalties 
paid  to  the  State  of  California  by  the 
legitimate  companies  which  explored 
and  developed  the  wells  piumiant  to 
State  leases.  The  so-called  claimants 
are  still  in  court  trying  to  establish  that 
the  tidelands  are  public  lands  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  claims 
they  filed.  All  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  always  resisted  these 
absurd  claims  and  they  still  are. 

If  the  tidelands  could  legally  be  made 
a  naval  petroleum  reserve  by  Executive 
order  this  would  be  recognition  of  their 
classification  as  "public  lands."  Such 
recognition  would  help  the  cases  of  the 
claimants.  The  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
McGranery,  therefore  carefully  pointed 
out  in  his  heretofore  confidential  mem- 
oranda that  the  tidelands  could  not 
legally  be  constituted  into  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve.  It  appears  likely  that,  be- 
cause of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  claim- 
ants found  a  way  to  deceive  President 
Tnmian  into  making  a  grandstand  po- 
litical gesture  which  his  able  counsel 


warned  him  was  illegal  insofar  as  It  pur- 
ported to  make  the  tidelands  a  naval 
petroleum  reserve. 

It  appears  clear  that  President  Elsen- 
liower  should  forthwith  revoke  the  order 
especially  since  his  own  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Brownell.  agrees  with  the  pre- 
vious ruling  of  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Granery. 
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AmtioB's  Woman  of  the  Year:  ArlcM 
Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18. 19S3 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  women  in  aviation  comes 
from  the  great  State  of  Ohio  and  she  has 
had  a  long  experience  and  background 
in  aviation. 

She  was  awarded  the  honor  of  Woman 
of  the  Year  in  Aviation  by  the  Women's 
National  Aeronautical  Association,  and  I 
am  including  the  story  of  this  award  to 
the  distinguished  flier  from  the  pages  of 
the  Baldwin-Wallace  Alumnus  of  Bald- 
win-Wallace College,  Berea,  Ohio: 

Shk's  Avution's  "Woman  or  tri  TcAa" 

("A  pilot  with  her  wealth  of  experience, 
clear  vision,  and  undimmed  enthiislasm  has 
contributed  many  years  to  the  promotion  of 
aviation,  through  alrmarklng.  civil  air  patrol, 
model  plane  building,  and  shown  magnificent 
leadership  with  the  youth  of  America  In  the 
development  ot  aviation."  Plaque  Inscription 
of  A  Tribute  to  Arlene  Davis.  Women's  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  Association.  Inc.,  June 
28.  1952.) 

A  desire  for  a  college  education  with  a 
rellgloxM  background  has  brought  one  of  the 
country's  leading  avlatrlcas  to  the  campus 
of  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

With  a  spectacular  ao-year  career  of  avia- 
tion accomplishment  behind  her,  Arlene 
Davis  enrolled  last  year  as  a  freshman  with 
an  engineering  degree  as  an  ultimate  goal. 
Now  finishing  her  first  year,  Mrs.  Davis  has 
proven  that  she  is  a  good  student.  Just  as  she 
has  proven  herself  over  the  years  In  a  variety 
of  pursuits. 

An  accomplished  golfer,  horsewoman,  bal- 
let dancer,  and  artist,  the  youthful-looking 
coed  added  another  to  numeroiis  aviation 
honors  this  year.  She  was  named  "Woman 
of  the  Tear  In  Aviation"  by  the  Women's 
National  Aeronautical  Association. 

This  top  aviation  honor  was  made  public 
on  June  28.  1852,  but  became  a  reality  on 
October  18,  when  a  class  or  two  had  to  be 
missed  for  the  flight  to  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  for 
the  presentation  at  a  dinner  In  her  honor. 

With  a  person  who  takes  her  studies  so 
serloxisly.  It's  hard  to  realize  how  one  person 
can  manage  such  a  busy  schedule.  Nxuner- 
ous  speaking  engagements  (about  50  a  year) 
and  appearances  are  only  a  part  of  her  ac- 
tivities which  Include:  international  vice 
president  of  the  Ninety-nines,  International 
organization  of  licensed  women  pUots;  as- 
sociate chairman  of  the  National  Model 
Plane  Contest;  membership  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion; national  adviser  of  Wing  Scouts;  chair- 
man of  Operation  Skywatch  for  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky:  and  Elsenhower's 
aviation  chairman  lor  Ohio. 


But  these  activities  hardly  scratch  tha 
surface  of  a  career  which  continues  to  dl»> 
tingulsh  a  woman  who  has  worked  hard  and 
done  her  best  to  satisfy  an  eagerness  for 
knowledge  of  aviation. 

That  career  was  launched  In  19S1  when  a 
woman  who  "didn't  know  a  sparkplug  from 
a  monkey  wrench"  took  up  flying  when  her 
husband  became  Interested  In  It.  Today  as 
a  prominent  Cleveland  business  man,  M.  T. 
Davis  still  shares  this  enthusiasm  for  avia- 
tion with  his  wife.  Their  Lakewood  home, 
about  10  mUes  from  the  campus.  Is  con- 
sidered a  showplace  on  Cleveland's  west  side, 
especially  In  the  spring  when  their  10,000 
tulips  are  In  bloom. 

Winning  the  world's  first  all -women's  air 
race  In  1934  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
number  of  firsts.  In  1937,  Arlene  was  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  receive  a  multi- 
rating  from  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  same  year  she  was  the  first  private 
pilot  to  receive  an  Instrument  rating  to  fiy 
blind.  In  1939.  she  was  the  highest  rated 
woman  pUot  In  the  country  with  Uncle 
Sam's  official  blessing  to  fly  all  types  of  land 
and  sea  planes. 

Other  standouts  among  accomplishments 
too  numerous  to  deecrlbe  are  teaching  Army 
trainees  (housed  at  Baldwin- Wallace)  In- 
strument flying  In  1943,  and  work  with  the 
Wing  Scouts  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  This  has  Included  3  years 
as  national  chairman  of  the  Wing  Scout  ad- 
visory committee,  and  compiling,  making 
technical  contributions  to  and  being  respon- 
sible for  publishing  the  Wing  Scout  Manual 
which  Is  still  used  today  in  Its  original  form. 

Those  associated  with  the  college  feel  ever- 
Increasing  pride  In  the  achievements  of  this 
distinguished  personality  and  are  happy  to 
have  her  as  a  member  of  the  Baldwin- 
Wallace  famUy. 

HiGRUORTs  or  A  Srctaculab  CAKZXa 

1931:   Received  private  pUot  license. 

1934:  Won  her  flrst  race,  tha  flrst  aU- 
women's  air  race  In  the  world. 

1BS6:  A  participant  In  the  flrst  Mlaml- 
Habana  international  air  race;  the  president 
of  Cuba  pinned  his  wings  on  her. 

1937:  First  woman  in  the  world  to  receive  a 
4-M  rating,  which  authorises  her  to  fly  the 
largest  land  and  water  planes.  First  private 
pilot,  man  or  woman,  to  receive  an  Instru- 
ment rating  which  qualified  her  to  fly  blind. 

1938:  Only  woman  pUot  in  the  MacPadden 
race  from  New  York  to  Miami. 

1939:  Only  woman  to  flnlsh  In  the  money 
In  the  Bendlx  race  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York. 

1941:  First  woman  to  receive  the  veterans' 
pilot  award. 

1943 :  Taught  Instrument  flying  in  flight  to 
Army  men  stationed  on  the  Baldwin -Wallace 
campus. 

1946:  Blade  national  chairman  of  the  ad- 
VBory  committee  for  Wing  Scouts  ot  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  and  still  serves  as  national 
adviser. 

1947:  Received  honorary  life  membership 
from  National  Aeronautic  Association  for  her 
work  with  jrouth  In  aviation. 

1949:  CompUed.  made  technical  contribu- 
tions to,  and  was  responsible  for  publishing 
the  first  Wing  Scout  ManuaL  Director- 
chairman  of  the  1949-50  Power  Puff  Derby. 

1951:  First  of  43  participants  In  the 
Powder  Puff  Derhy  to  land  at  the  Detroit 
Airport  from  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  EnroUed  at 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  as  a  freshman. 

1952:  Only  woman  elected  to  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association  board  of  directors. 
Chosen  Woman  of  the  Year  In  Aviation  by 
the  Woman's  National  Aeronautical  Associa- 
tion. Served  as  Esenhower's  aviation  chair- 
man for  Ohio  (over  1,000  pUotS) .  Chairman 
of  Operation  Skywatch  few  civil  defense  In 
Ohio.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  First  to 
land  In  transcontinental  Beau  Air  Darby 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Boston. 


One  Hudrcd  aid  Sixth  Anaivenary  of 
Birdi  af  Tkowu  Alra  Edisoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHto 
IN  'IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  the  great  inventor  and 
friend  of  man,  was  bom  at  Milan,  Ohio, 
in  my  district.  The  106th  anniversary 
of  hii  birth  was  on  Wednesday.  February 
11  of  this  year,  and  I  want  to  include  the 

address  entitled  "Thomas  Alva  Edison 

The  Man.  the  Inventor,  and  His  Philoso- 
phy," delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Edison  Pioneers  at  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  on  Saturday.  February 
7,  19^3,  by  the  distinguished  American, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  of  New 
York. 

The  address  follows: 
Tbomas   Alva  Edison — ^Trx  Mak,  ths  Im- 

VZMTOa,    AND    Ho    PHnOSOPRT 

There  are  not  many  people  left  today  who 
have  known  Thomas  Alva  Edison  personally. 
Every  American,  Indeed  almost  everyone  In 
the  civilized  world,  has  heard  of  him,  and 
there  Is  scarcely  an  Individual  exlstlrig  on 
earth,  even  In  remotest  Africa,  who  has  not 
felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  Impact  of 
his  Inventions.  But  to  them,  as  to  some  of 
us  present  today,  Edison  has  become  a  legend. 
A  legend  of  a  great  scientist  and  a  brilliant. 
Imaginative  Inventor — a  daringly  original, 
creative  thinker  of  an  all -encompassing 
scope,  whose  channels  of  thought  tran- 
scended the  time-worn  ruts  of  classical 
learnilig.  A  legend  of  a  man  whose  mind 
was  unencumbered  by  conventional  educa- 
tion and  soared  to  new  concepts  and  broad 
new  horizons.  A  man  of  matchless  tech- 
nological and  engineering  skill  whose  record 
of  1,097  United  States  patents  has  never 
been  approached.  Yet,  what  was  Edison  the 
man.  and  what  was  his  secret? 

Peot>Ie  are  nat\irally  awed  by  a  mind  of 
Edison's  magnitude  and  his  Imposing  list  of 
accomplishments.  But  Edison  was  a  friend- 
ly, down-to-earth  man,  and  had  a  warm  and 
human  personality.  He  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father,  and  the  number  of  his 
friends  vras  countless.  He  was  not  at  all 
Impressed  with  his  own  Importance.  And  he 
was  blessed  with  that  wonderful  attitude 
toward  life  that  only  a  keen  sense  of  hiwior 
can  bestow. 

Thomas  Edison  was  continually  amazed 
and  disconcerted  by  the  fuss  people  made 
over  blm.  The  French  Government  Invited 
him  to  the  Paris  Centennial  Exposition  In 
1889,  where  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
and  other  honors.  He  was  Invited  to  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  and  Rome,  where  he  was  asked 
to  countless  banquets  and  other  functions 
In  his  honor,  and  where  he  was  awarded 
medals  and  decorations  by  the  leading  socle- 
ties  of  each  nation.  Edison  was  not  Im- 
pressed. He  compared  himself  to  a  farmer 
who  went  to  a  large  city  for  the  flrst  time 
and  registered  at  a  hotel.  After  unpacking 
his  valise,  he  went  to  the  desk  to  Inquire 
about  meals. 

"What  Is  the  eatln'  hours  In  this  here 
hotel?"  the  farmer  asked  the  clerk. 

"Breakfast,"  the  clerk  answered,  "Is  served 

7  to  11;  lunch,  11  to  3;  dinner,  8  to  8;  supper, 

8  to  18." 

The  farmer  was  astounded.  "When  am  I 
goin'  to  get  to  see  this  town?"  he  asked, 
scratching  his  head  In  puzzlement. 

Let  us  try  to  Imagine  for  a  moment.  If 
we  may,  what  the  world  would  be  like  had 
tbera  l>een  no  Edison.    Let  us  start  with  the 


booM.  Instead  of  the  bright,  cheerful  elec- 
tric lamps  to  which  we  have  grown  so  ac- 
customed, there  would  be  dim,  sooty  gas- 
lights, no  electric  irons,  automatic  laimdrles, 
vacuimi  cleaners,  and  all  of  the  other  many 
appliances  which  have  become  ao  indla- 
pensable  to  the  housewife.  And  can  you 
imagine  our  world  as  we  live  In  It  wlthoirt 
the  television  set.  the  radio,  or  the  phono- 
graph to  provide  the  best  in  entertainment — 
no  movlzig-plcture  shows  to  attend  and  no 
subways  to  take  us  there? 

What  about  industry  and  commerce?  All 
communications  would  still  be  by  telegraph 
and  letter,  as  it  was  Edison  who  made  the 
telephone  commercially  possible.  All  trans- 
portation would  have  to  be  by  steam  train 
or  ship,  as  the  Internal-combustion  and  Jet 
engines  are  fired  by  an  ignition  system  de- 
rived from  Edison's  original  circuits.  And 
no  power  to  motivate  our  manufacturing 
plants,  factorlea,  and  mUls,  except  from 
primitive  steam  engines  which  are  able  to 
transmit  power  for  only  very  short  distances, 
and  then  only  by  an  elaborate  system  of  In- 
efllclent  belts  and  chains.  As  a  result,  there 
would  not  be  the  mass  production  that  pro- 
vides the  endless  array  of  products  that 
makes  the  American  standard  of  living  tha 
highest  in  the  world,  and  which  provides 
Jobs  for  millions  of  people. 

I've  Just  painted  a  pretty  dismal  picture 
of  what  it  would  be  like  had  Edison  not  been 
bcvn.  It  Illustrates  the  amnging  contribu- 
tion that  one  man  has  made  to  mitniriw/^ 
As  Charles  F.  Kettering  said,  "Every  citizen 
is  as  much  a  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Edison  as 
if  he  had  mentioned  him  in  his  wiU.  The 
comparatively  small  siun  of  money  whidx 
he  may  have  received  for  hla  Invention  la 
microscopic  In  comparison  with  the  public's 
benefit:  yours  and  mine." 

Edison  is  widely  known  and  heralded  as 
the  Inventor  of  the  Incandescent  electric 
light  and  the  phonograph.  But  fewer  know 
that  he  made  the  first  fiuorescent  lamp  in 
1878.  And  fewer  still  are  aware  that  he 
Invented  g\immed  tape  and  waxed  paper. 
Such  was  his  range  of  Interest.  He  was 
never  too  busy  for  those  seemingly  incon- 
sequential but  all-important  small  things. 

Edison's  genius  was  threefold.  First  ha 
discovered  the  broad,  general  principles  on 
which  thousands  of  later  Inventions  are 
based.  In  this  category  fall  "etherlc  force" 
and  the  "Edison  effect." 

In  his  discovery  of  "etherlc  force,"  Edison 
noted  that  electrical  energy  could  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  ether — the  Initial  con- 
ception of  what  was  later  recognized  as  elec- 
tromagnetic or  radio  waves.  Edison  turned 
over  his  patents  on  this  discovery  to  Marconi, 
who  was  working  on  the  wireless  at  this  time. 

In  1883,  he  discovered  the  "Edison  effect." 
He  observed  that  under  certain  conditions, 
the  carbon  filament  In  his  Incandescent  lamp 
emitted  an  electrical  dlsharge,  now  recog- 
nized as  a  stream  of  electrons.  Dtirlng  the 
course  of  these  Investigations  he  made  an 
"Edison  effect  lamp,"  which  was  actually  the 
prototype  of  modern  electron  tubes.  As  we 
all  know,  the  ramifications  and  effects  of 
these  two  basic  discoveries  are  enormotis. 
Out  of  them  grew  the  tremendous  electronics 
industries — radio,  television,  wireless  com- 
munications, and  the  devices  that  make 
America  formidable  In  war — radar,  loran, 
sonar,  IFF,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

Secondly,  there  was  Edison,  the  clear- 
headed Inventor.  It  was  In  this  field  that 
his  development  reached  its  highest  culmi- 
nation, and  where  he  achieved  his  greatest 
successes.  Building  on  the  knowledge  of 
others,  on  the  hypotheses  of  preceding  scien- 
tists as  well  as  his  own  theories,  Edison  added 
the  spark  of  Imaginative  genius  that  meant 
new  Inventions  for  the  world.  As  he  himself 
has  said,  "I  begin  where  others  leave  off." 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  to  a  degree  with 
the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  incandes- 
cent lamp.  Edison  first  became  actively  In- 
terested in  electric  lighting  In  September 
1878,  when  he  observed  sevens 
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who  were  working  on  the  problem.  Ifoet  of 
these  scientuts  were  tr3rlng  to  modify  the 
arc  light,  to  make  it  practicable  for  home  use. 
Edison  believed  that  they  were  working  In 
'the  wrong  direction,  and  decided  to  try  his 
own  hand.  Edison's  approach  was  quite  cor- 
rect, as  history  has  borne  out,  but  his  prob- 
lem consisted  of  finding  a  filament  that 
would  last  long  enough  to  make  the  light 
commercially  feasible. 

With  characteristic  perseverance  and  thor- 
oughness, Edison  tested  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  fibers,  made  of  every  type  of 
substance  known  to  science.  Although  he 
achieved  some  encouraging  results,  nothing 
fulfilled  his  sense  of  perfection.  On  October 
31,  1879,  he  tried  a  filament  of  carbonized 
cotton  sewing  thread.  When  he  applied  the 
current,  it  glowed  brightly.  At  the  end  of 
40  hours  It  was  still  going  strong,  and  ad- 
judging the  lamp  a  success,  Edison  applied 
ever-Increasing  voltage  until  it  burned  Itself 
out.  The  "death  watch"  was  over,  and  he 
and  his  associates  went  home  to  sleep. 

The  demand  for  the  new  light  was  intense, 
and  people  were  clamoring  for  this  superior 
method  of  illuminating  their  homes,  as  it 
had  nimierous  apparent  advantages.  But 
:  first  the  electricity  had  to  be  controlled  and 
,  brought  to  their  houses.  Again  Edison  went 
to  work.  He  Invented  everything  that  was 
needed  to  put  the  new  light  Into  operation — 
sockets,  switches,  conductors,  wiring  circuits, 
meters,  generators,  fixtures,  and  that  all- 
important  little  item,  the  fuse.  Soon  there- 
after, there  appeared  In  the  Pearl  Street  area 
of  Manhattan  a  number  of  houses  that 
gleamed  in  the  evenings  with  the  brightness 
of  a  transplanted  sun — the  first  commercial 
residential  lighting  in  the  world. 

Among  Edison's  numerous  other  Inven- 
tions are  the  miner's  lamp,  the  nickel- 
alkaline  battery,  the  radio  microphone  and 
the  mimeograph  machine.  But  those  main- 
stays of  the  entertainment  Industry,  the 
phonograph  and  motion  pictures  were  Edi- 
son favorltles.  Because  of  his  great  love 
for  music,  Edison  was  especially  fond  of  the 
phonograph.  Its  invention  catapulted  Edi- 
son Into  sudden  fame.  Its  uniqueness  as- 
to\inded  the  public.  In  fact,  it  was  the  first 
time  the  United  States  Patent  Office  ever 
received  an  application  for  a  machine  that 
reproduced  sounds. 

In  spite  of  its  revolutionary  nat\ire,  the 
phonograph  was  Invented  with  remarkably 
little  effort.  Edison  handed  a  sketch  of  a 
strange  machine  to  one  of  his  mechanics 
with  the  notation.  Make  this.  It  was  a 
simple  contraption,  with  a  cylinder,  a  crank 
handle,  and  a  needle  mounted  in  a  parch- 
ment diaphragm.  When  the  machine  was 
completed,  Edison  gathered  his  men  around 
him,  and  wrapped  the  cylinder  with  a  sheet 
of  tin-foil.  He  then  turned  the  handle  and 
recited  the  now-historic  words  of  the  old 
nursery  rhyme.  Mary  had  a  little  lamb.  To 
the  great  surprise  of  all  present,  with  the 
exception  of  the  smiling  Inventor,  the  ma- 
chine played  the  words  back,  softly  but  dis- 
tinctly. 

Edison  Immediately  recognized  the  vast 
potentialities  the  phonograph  had  in  bring- 
ing the  best  in  music  to  the  people.  And 
the  machine  was  an  instantaneous  sensa- 
tion, as  the  public  was  quick  to  see  Its  enter- 
tainment values. 

Edison  Invented  the  motion-picture  camera, 
to  do  for  the  eye  what  the  phonograph  did 
for  the  ear.  The  first  movie  that  was  ever 
projected,  strangely  enough,  was  a  talkie. 
Edison  filmed  a  violinist  playing,  and  at  the 
same  time  recorded  the  music.  When  the 
film  was  shown,  the  record  was  synchronized 
with  the  pictorial  action.  Like  the  early 
phonograph,  Edison's  first  motion  picture 
worked  both  wajrs,  and  served  as  a  projector 
as  well.  The  first  commercial  showing  of  a 
motion  picture  was  at  Koster  and  Blals  Mu- 
sic Hall  in  New  York  City,  on  the  night  of 
April  23,  1896.  i 


The  third  great  aspect  of  Edison's  per- 
sonality was  his  organizational  sense.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  Edison  xised  a  definite 
method  in  his  research.  Unlike  many  other 
investigators  of  his  time,  Edison  did  not 
employ  a  rambling,  haphazard  method  of 
operation.  In  his  search  for  the  proper  fiber 
for  his  light  filament,  for  example,  Edison 
experimented  with  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  materials,  before  he  was  satisfied 
that  one  of  them  was  commercially  feasible. 
This  method,  popularized  by  Edison,  is 
termed  the  Edison  system.  This  system  of 
organised  research  is  the  cornerstone  of 
American  industry  today,  and  the  one  which 
leads  to  the  majority  of  modern  inventions 
and  technological  advances. 

People  often  wonder  at  the  workings  of 
Edison's  mind.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
single  man  with  such  a  broad  scope  and 
range  of  Interests.  ¥^at  Is  the  secret  of 
such  a  man?  Of  course,  Thomas  Edison 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  deny  that  a 
secret  existed.  "Oenius,"  he  once  stated,  "is 
99  percent  perspiration  and  1  percent  In- 
spiration." 

Notwithstanding.  Edison  was  a  genius.  But 
many  other  men  were,  and  they  lived  and 
died  without  leaving  their  mark  on  the  world. 
But  Edison  had  a  much  rarer  quality  than 
mere  genius.  He  had  that  God-given  qual- 
ity of  soul  that  enabled  him  to  utilize  his 
talents  for  the  enrichment  of  the  human 
race.  Ip  other  words,  Edison's  spiritual 
values  and  his  attributes  of  absolute  honesty 
and  integrity  made  his  great  contributions 
to  humanity  possible. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  applies. 
Edison  cared  little  about  himself.  Besides 
his  family,  he  lived  for  his  work.  He  cared 
nothing  for  personal  aggrandizement  and 
amEMsing  a  private  fortune.  When  he  worked, 
he  had  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people 
continually  in  his  mind,  and  he  deliberately 
directed  his  research  toward  benefiting  the 
people  and  his  country. 

In  the  course  of  experimenting  with 
X-rays,  Edison  Invented  the  fiuoroscope. 
Although  he  could  have  reaped  great  per- 
sonal gain  from  it,  he  chose  not  to  patent  the 
invention  which  has  since  proved  its  tre- 
mendous value  to  medical  science,  but  pre- 
ferred to  leave  it  in  the  public  domain. 

Time  and  time  again,  after  each  important 
invention,  Edison  could  have  accumulated 
vast  fortunes,  had  he  wished  to  exploit  his 
Invention  to  line  his  own  pockets.  After 
the  invention  of  the  electric  light,  and  the 
new  power  station  at  Pearl  Street  proved  its 
commercial  success,  Edison  could  have  set 
up  light  and  power  companies  all  over  the 
country,  if  not  the  world.  He  might  have 
built  himself  perhaps  the  largest  fortune  in 
the  country.  Edison  fully  realized  this.  But 
he  chose  to  leave  the  accumulation  of  for- 
times  to  others,  and  he  went  back  to  his 
workbench,  to  serve  the  people.  "I  am  an 
inventor,  not  a  manufacturer,"  was  one  of 
his  favorite  sayings.  Money  to  him  was 
something  to  pay  for  further  experiments. 
But  dont  get  the  Idea  that  Edison  was  an 
idealistic  dreamer.  True,  he  had  uncanny 
foresight  and  marvelous  perspective,  and 
they  were  some  of  the  qualities  that  made 
hlm'a  great  inventor.  His  dreams  had  their 
foundation  on  the  hard  rock  of  reality,  and 
they  served  him  well. 

Edison  learned  his  great  lesson  in  busi- 
ness acumen  comparatively  early  in  life. 
One  of  his  early  inventions.  In  fact  the  first 
patented  one,  was  his  electric  vote  recorder, 
which  was  completed  in  1868.  Intended  for 
Congress,  it  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman  to  record  his  vote 
on  any  matter  by  merely  moving  a  switch 
on  his  desk  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The 
device  closed  a  circuit,  and  made  an  Im- 
pression on  a  roll  of  paper  next  to  the  law- 
maker's name.  Young  Edison  knew  his  re- 
corder worked  perfectly,  and  Jubilantly  hur- 
ried to  Washington.  After  much  character- 
istic doggedness,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
permission  to  exhibit  his  Invention  before  a 


congressional  committee.  Nervously  he  gave 
•  demonstration.  Although  the  machine 
never  performed  better,  it  was  turned  down. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  explained 
that  delay  in  putting  measures  to  a  vote 
and  filibustering  are  the  only  weapons  of 
minority  factions,  and  the  machine  would 
abolish  their  only  means  of  protection. 

"This  taught  me  a  good  lesson,"  Edison 
later  tolc*  his  friends.  "I  will  never  again 
waste  time  in  inventing  anything  that  la 
not  wanted,  and  is  not  necessary  and  useful 
to  the  community  at  large."  And  Edison 
never  did.  That  is  why  all  of  his  subsequent 
Inventions  were  so  successful  from  a  finan- 
cial as  well  as  a  technical  viewpoint.  They 
were  always  devices  that  were  urgently  need- 
ed and  eagerly  awaited,  and  consequently 
the  demand  was  great. 

Although  Edison  wasn't  religious  in  the 
conventional  sense,  he  believed  very  strong- 
ly in  a  Supreme  Being.  Edison  was  con- 
vinced that  the  true  religion  was  in  living  a 
good  life,  and  doing  what  he  could  for  others, 
and  very  few  people  would  take  exception 
with  the  essence  of  his  philosophy.  Edison 
once  stated:  "Too  many  people  have  a  mi- 
croscopic Idea  of  the  Creator.  If  they  would 
study  his  wonderful  works  as  I  have  spent 
my  life  in  doing,  in  the  natural  laws  of  the 
universe:  if  they  would  but  look,  they  would 
have  a  much  broader  Idea  of  the  Great  Engi- 
neer and  His  divine  power." 

What  is  Edison's  place  In  history?  With 
all  of  the  advances  of  science  in  the  last  few 
years  will  future  generations  still  venerate 
the  name  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison?  The  an- 
swer Is  an  emphatic  yes.  This  is  because 
Edison's  discoveries  are  the  basic  building 
blocks  on  which  rest  present  and  future  sci- 
entific advances,  and  that  includes  the  har- 
nessing of  atomic  power,  with  its  unlimited 
potential  for  good  and  evil. 

At  the  halfway  mark  of  last  cent\U7 
America  was  like  a  big.  strapping  young  man 
still  In  his  knee  pants.  There  were  unlim- 
ited mineral  deposits  and  vast  untapped  res- 
ervoirs of  water  power.  It  remained  for 
Thomas  Edison  to  bridle  the  forces  of  nature 
on  a  large  scale  and  put  them  to  work  for 
man.  His  inventions  like  efficient  dynamos, 
and  his  systems  of  transporting,  controlling, 
and  utilizing  this  power  turned  the  wheels 
of  Industry,  and  he  bound  the  Nation  to- 
gether with  improved  systems  of  communi- 
cations and  transportation.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  system  of  sending  multiple  mes- 
sages on  a  single  wire,  and  the  electric  loco- 
motive all  owe  theii  beginnings  to  Edison. 

Yes:  this  Is  Edison's  gift  to  America: 
Power  and  Inventions  that  have  built  her 
into  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth:  for  it  is  lu  industries  that  have  made 
America  the  ranking  world  power.  His  meth- 
od of  organized  research  that  has  given  her 
leadership  In  the  development  of  new  ma- 
chines for  peace  and  war.  And  his  phono- 
graph and  electric  light  that  were  to  bring 
happy  hours  of  entertainment  and  contort 
to  the  whole  world. 

But  what  is  America's  gift  to  Edison?  It 
Is  Just  this,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  An  Edison 
would  be  Impossible  In  any  other  country 
but  America,  as  surely  as  the  great  America 
we  know  today  would  not  be  possible  had  it 
not  been  for  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  For  It  la 
only  in  America,  with  its  unique  system  of 
Individual  initiative,  that  could  provide  the 
freedom  of  action  for  an  individual  of  Edi- 
son's scope  and  ambition.  And  it  is  only  in 
America  with  its  complete  economic  freedom 
that  an  industry  could  have  been  established 
to  mass  produce  the  Inventions  of  such  a 
man.  This  is  America's  gift  to  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  May  she  bestow  this  gift  on  many 
more  men  in  the  years  to  come.  It  Is  up  to 
us  to  help  her. 

Edison  knew  of  the  tremendous  forces  Im- 
prisoned In  matter,  and  he  foresaw  the  day 
men  would  unleash  them  and  have  awesome 
weapons  of  destruction  in  their  hands. 
"There  will  one  day  spring  from  the  brain  of 
science."  he  prophesied,  "a  machine  or  force 


so  fearful  in  its  potentialities,  bo  abeolutely 
terrifying,  that  even  man,  the  fighter,  who 
will  dare  torture  and  death  in  order  to  inflict 
torture  and  death,  will  be  appalled,  and  so 
will  abandon  war  forever.  What  man's  mind 
can  create  man's  character  can  control." 

The  first  half  of  Edison's  prediction  has 
already  come  true.  It  should  not  be  long 
until  the  second  half  is  fulfilled. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroKiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  irrespon- 
sible promises  In  the  heat  of  a  campaign 
may  get  votes.  They  also  get  the  Nation 
into  trouble  when  they  become  attractive 
enough  to  win  the  promisers  a  chance  to 
carry  them  out  and  they  try  to  do  it. 

In  spite  of  the  campaign  oratory,  taxes 
are  not  an  invention  of  the  Democrats 
which  they  enjoy  levying.  Taxes  are 
still  simply  the  means  of  getting  the  rev- 
enue necessary  to  pay  the  costs  of  Grov- 
emment.  Sensible  fiscal  policy  requires 
equilibrium  between  taxes  and  costs. 

To  say  that  we  must  reduce  taxes  now 
before  we  know  the  costs  they  must  cover 
Is  to  Imply  that  we  cannot  aflford  to  pay 
on  the  current  scale  irrespective  of  all 
other  considerations,  including  defense 
costs.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how 
seriously  we  view  the  present  threat  to 
our  security  and  the  dire  necessity  of 
meeting  it.  we  must  back  away  from  the 
challenge;  pull  in  our  horns;  and  admit 
that  economically  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  huge  current  costs  of  Govern- 
ment; even  though  we  concede  that  de- 
fense costs  are  the  only  controllable  costs 
which  can  be  cut  sufficiently  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  need  for  tax  rev- 
enue. 

Taxes  take  away  some  of  the  fruits  of  a 
citizen's  toil.  But  they  also  return  to 
him  the  services  of  the  people  in  the 
Government  and  provide  modest  com- 
pensation for  those  in  uniform  who  are 
In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  maintain 
freedom. 

The  Government  la  certainly  obliged 
to  collect  no  more  taxes  than  necessary, 
but  it  is  also  obliged  to  collect  no  less. 
A  government  which  either  fails  to  ade- 
quately meet  its  vital  responsibiUtles 
or  to,  if  at  all  possible,  levy  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  cost  of  meeting  them, 
is  incompetent.  There  is  no  escape. 
When  expenditures  exceed  direct  tax 
revenues  the  citizens  are  indirectly  taxed 
anyway,  the  difference  being  made  up 
tlirough  inflationary  fiscal  devices, 
which  saddle  them  with  debt;  increase 
prices  or  both.  These  are  the  hard  facts 
which  must  be  faced  by  all  the  Republi- 
cans. The  days  of  making  a  political 
record  by  opposing  necessary  expendi- 
tures and  necessary  taxes,  knowing  the 
Democrats  would  be  forced  to  vote  them, 
are  gone.  Frankly.  I  could  take  a  de- 
tached view  of  the  squirming  of  those 
"oh.  promise  me"  Republicans  whose 
promises  have  caught  up  with  them  if 
the  national  security  were  not  Involved. 


We  must  be  ever  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  reckless  reductions  of  vital  Govern- 
ment services  can  be  as  disastrous  as 
reckless  expenditures.  I  do  not  believe 
this  ttch  and  powerful  Nation  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  whatever  is  needed  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion by  a  comparatively  poor  and  back- 
ward nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
people  will  not  consent  to  sacrifice  as 
much  for  their  defense  as  is  taken  by 
the  dictators  from  their  slaves  for  of- 
fense against  us.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  dynamic  economic  system  faces 
imminent  breakdown  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition with  the  cumbersome  Commu- 
nist economic  system.  In  short.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  ready  to  yell  "uncle"  and 
tell  tl^e  world  we  have  reached  our  limit 
and  c|umot  go  oa  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  election  of  a  general  to  the  Presi- 
dency had  any  such  meaning.  Finally, 
I  do  not  believe  those  who  voted  Repub- 
lican expected  their  votes  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted. 

The  election  was  not  really  won  by 
promises  to  cut  taxes  to  some  hypotheti- 
cal figure  and  then  make  expenditures 
fit  the  figure  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
both  a  hot  and  cold  war.  All  agree, 
costs  must  be  cut  as  much  as  possible 
but  not  to  an  extent  that  jeopardizes  our 
liberty,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars.  Cutting  taxes  be- 
fore determining  costs  certainly  implies 
an  abiUty  to  cut  costs  down  to  fit  the 
reduced  revenue  without  increasing  the 
national  debt  or  jeopardizing  national 
security.  This  is  the  responsibility  some 
Republicans  are  taking  upon  themselves. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly, our  children.  I  hope  they  know 
what  ^hey  are  doing. 
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Text  of  Governor  Donnefly's  Ad  Clab 
Speech  Honoring  E.  Lansing  Ray 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^0n.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

*  or  KISSOUKI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Thursday,  February  19, 1953 

Mr.  tURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  a  Republican,  am  inserting  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  splendid 
tribute  paid  by  our  new  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  American  press, 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  upon  the  occasion  of 
honoring  his  50  years'  service  to  jour- 
nalism. 

It  la  fitting  that  such  service  should 
be  recognized  and  be  known  among  the 
general  public  as  it  presently  is  known 
by  the  citizens  of  Missouri  and  by  the 
members  of  his  great  profession  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  address  follows: 

Text  or  Gov.  Phh.  M.  Donnkllt's  Addkkss 
Bavout  na  Advestuono  Club  Luncheon 
AT  Hotel  Statler,  Honorino  E.  Lansino 
Rat,  Publishes  or  the  Globe-Democrat, 
OM  Hu  50  Tears'  Service  to  JotnurALisic 
I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  the  guest  of 

tills  splendid  organization  today,  and  glad 


of  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  meed  of  prals* 
to  Mr.  E.  Lansing  Ray,  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  newspaper  publishers,  and  one 
of  Missouri's  most  renowned  and  highly  es- 
teemed sons.  We  are  truly  assembled  here 
to  honor  one  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

I  am  svire  that  we  come  together  not  alon« 
to  laud  and  eulogize  a  friend  of  o\ir  Com- 
monwealth and  common  life,  but  also  to 
gather  Inspiration  and  encouragement  from 
the  strength  of  the  lofty  principles  and  no- 
table works  of  this  successful  business  and 
civic  leader. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  visitor  from  another  community.  Many 
of  those  here,  long  associated  with  Mr.  Ray, 
have  been  more  intimate  with  him  than  L 
Nevertheless,  I  have  lived  in  Missouri  all  my 
life  and  have  always  known  of  his  person- 
ality and  force  in  our  State.  And  year  by 
year  I  have  grown  to  appreciate  more  and 
more  his  sterling  qualities  and  value  hi* 
warm  friendship  and  wise  counsel. 

DESERVES  HIS   POBITION  -l| 

The  steps  that  have  led  upward  to  Mr. 
Ray's  eminence  in  the  newspaper  field  have 
not  been  strewn  with  roses.  He  has  reached 
the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  of  his  profession 
only  because  he  has  labored  mightily  to  be 
there  and  richly  deserves  to  be  where  he  is. 

Through  intensive  study,  strlfct  application 
to  duty,  and  a  willingness  to  assume  and  dis- 
charge responsibUities,  he  has  achieved  suc- 
cess and  won  acclaim  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  for  his  abil- 
ities as  a  business  executive  and  as  a  news- 
paper manager  and  publisher. 

The  man  to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today  is 
a  native  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated here.  When  but  19  years  of  age,  bade 
in  1903,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  During  the  years 
which  have  followed  he  has  advanced  from 
advertising  salesman  to  advertising  manager, 
director,  secretary,  vice  president,  president, 
and  in  1918  he  was  elected  as  publisher  of 
the  Globe-Democrat,  in  which  capacity  he 
Is  serving  at  the  present  time. 

During  this  half  century  the  life  and  works 
of  E.  Lansing  Ray  have  been  closely  inter- 
woven with  this  great  and  powerful  metro- 
politan publication.  Its  history  has  been  his 
history,  its  objectives  have  been  his  objec- 
tives, its  triumphs  and  reverses  have  been  his 
triumphs  and  reverses.  Outside  of  home 
and  family,  it  has  been  his  entire  life  and  he 
has  given  to  it  his  best  efforts,  his  unwaver- 
ing loyalty,  his  unselfish  devotion. 

PRAISED  BT  LIIfCOLN 

To  properly  evaluate  and  appreciate  this 
remarkable  newspaper  publisher  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  be  cognizant  of  the  ini 
fluence  and  service  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 
In  the  very  year  when  Mr.  Ray  was  elevated 
to  its  presidency  the  Globe-Democrat  adopted 
a  masthead  policy  which  is  indicative  of  its 
high  aims  and  sound  purposes. 

That  policy,  which  I  am  certain  you  have 
read  many  times,  is  one  which  merits  being 
caUed  to  mind  again.    It  reads  like  this : 

"The  Globe-Democrat  is  an  independent 
newspaper  printing  the  news  impartially, 
supporting  what  it  believes  to  be  right  and 
opposing  what  It  believes  to  be  wrong  with- 
out regard  to  party  politics." 

Throughout  its  long  and  colorful  history 
the  Globe-Democrat  has  been  recognized  for 
its  support  to  causes  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  Nation.  How  strong  an 
influence  it  has  exercised  during  its  more 
than  100  years  of  public  service  «ras  apparent 
even  in  its  infant  days.  You  have  read,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  manner  in  which  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  praised  one  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat's  early  editors,  W.  8.  McKee,  say- 
ing in  part: 

"You  have  been  of  more  service  in  saving 
Missouri  from  secession  than  would  hav* 
been  a  regiment  of  troops." 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  neve- 
papen  in  general,  but  to  do  so  in  this  pres- 
ence I  fear  would  be  like  carrying  c«*l»  to 
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Kewcastle.  X  would  therefor«  only  erav* 
your  Indulgence  to  remark  upon  the  great 
progress  made  by  Journalism  through  the 
centuries.  This  year,  1953.  Is  the  513th  an- 
niversary of  public  printing.  Every  year 
since  Gutenburg  Invented  movable  type, 
(he  enterprise  has  grown,  until  today  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  Inhabitants  read  the 
newspapers,  and  three-fourths  of  that  pum- 
ber  read  nothing  else.  \ 

WOILO'S    TEXTBOOK 

Today  the  newspaper  Is  the  world's  greatest 
textbook  of  information,  the  greatest  vehicle 
for  the  propagation  of  news.  The  modern 
newspaper  with  its  colored  sections,  ani- 
mated cartoons  and  photographs,  and  with 
Its  new  adjuncts — the  radio  and  television — 
Is  the  marvel  of  the  age.  a  veritable  7-day 
wonder. 

More  than  that.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  on  earth.  When  we  speak  of 
the  power  of  the  press  we  speak  of  a  force  and 
an  Influence  so  great  that  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. It  can  build  up  or  tear  down,  make 
er  break,  save  or  enslave,  prosecute  or  perse- 
cute, defend  or  condemn,  uphold  the  right 
or  gloss  over  the  wrong,  as  It  molds  pUbllo 
opinion. 

A  newspaper  is  good  or  bad  as  its  makers 
are  good  or  bad.  In  the  hands  of  characters 
of  integrity  It  Is  a  gracious  and  saving  in- 
fluence for  good  wherever  published.  And  in 
that  respect  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
has  been  smiled  upon  by  fortune.  Its  affairs 
and  destinies  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
E.  Lansing  Ray — hands  that  are  clean  and 
virile  and  above  suspicion. 

Mr.  Ray's  achievements  above  and  beyond 
the  day-by-day  publication  of  a  large  city 
newspaper  have  also  been  worthy  of  men« 
tlon. 

As  early  as  1904,  Just  a  year  after  he  became 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Globe-Democrat  or- 
ganization, he  was  Instrumental  in  helping 
St.  Louis  to  conduct  a  successful  world's 
fair  that  at  one  time  seemed  doomed  to 
iall\ire. 

And  through  the  years,  under  his  guidance 
and  the  Olobe-Democrat's  ever-widening 
sphere  of  Influence,  many  substantial  contri- 
butions were  made  to  city.  State  and  Nation. 

His  foresight  and  faith  in  the  future  of 
aviation  were  displayed  when  he  Joined  with 
seven  other  St.  Louis  citizens  in  sponsoring 
the  epic  flight  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
to  Paris  in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

rouoBT  roR  rxtoku  I 

Mr.  Ray  has  always  utilized  the  columns 
and  the  power  of  his  newspaper  In  waging 
campaigns  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  improvement  of  imdeslrable 
conditions. 

He  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  civic 
movements  looking  toward  smoke  abatement, 
restaurant  sanitation,  rat  control,  traffic  con- 
trol, political  cleanups  and  elevation  of  the 
low  estate  of  public  morals.  He  has  insisted 
upon  honesty  in  government,  efficiency  in 
government,  economy  In  government.  He 
has  demanded  and  fought  for  clean  govern- 
ment and  rigid  enforcement  of  all  law. 

All  of  the  years  of  his  eventful  life  have 
been  dedicated  eagerly  and  enthusiastically 
to  the  public  service,  and,  as  I  look  back 
over  the  decades  in  which  he  has  so  faith, 
fully  served  the  people,  there  comes  to  my 
mind  an  Inscription  on  the  walls  of  the 
upper  rotunda  at  the  entrance  to  the  senate 
chamber  in  the  State  Capitol  Bullying 
at  Jefferson  City,  which  reads:  i 

"Not  to  b^  served,  but  to  serve."        ' 

Life  to  K.  Lansing  Ray  has  not  signified 
ease  and  luxury,  personal  pleasures,  con- 
veniences and  comforts — one  in  which  he 
was  served  by  others.  It  has  meant  whole- 
hearted and  spontaneous  service  on  his  part 
to  his  fellow  man.  He  has  been  the  servant — 
not  the  served.  And  the  fame  that  Is  his 
and  the  good  name  that  he  bears  furnish 
conclusive  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  an- 
cient adage.  "He  serves  best  who  Is  ths 
jervant  of  aU." 


QUOTXS  WASaUICTOIV 

In  our  magniflcent  State  Capitol  Btilld- 
Ing  there  Is  another  Inscription  worthy 
of  note.  Around  the  towering  sides  of  the 
upper  rotunda  in  large  letters  Is  this  oft- 
remembered  thought  from  Washington's 
Farewell  Address: 

"In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov- 
ernment gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  Is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened." 

For  countless  years  such  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  newspapers  which  you  have 
and  enjoy  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  have 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

Through  their  news  and  editorial  columns, 
through  pictures  and  cartoons,  the  press  of 
America,  large  and  small,  has  done  more  to 
bring  to  our  people  good  and  clean  and 
honest  government  than  any  other  single 
factor  or  force. 

It  has  enlightened  the  public  by  exposing 
graft  and  rascality  whenever  and  wherever 
found.  It  has  turned  the  calcium  light  cf 
pitiless  publicity  upon  those  who  divert  the 
authority  of  their  position  into  channels  for 
personal  gain.  It  has  called  the  names  of 
those  who  refuse  to  realize  and  to  recognize 
that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust.  It 
has  called  to  public  attention  the  misdo- 
ings of  misguided  Individuals  who  have  no 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  public  morals  or 
the  security  of  public  funds.  It  has  waged 
a  relentless  flght  upon  the  forces  of  crime 
and  corruption  who,  when  entrenched  in 
high  office  and  Impregnated  with  power. 
Imagine  themselves  beyond  public  reach  and 
control. 

XNI.ARGZO  nXLD 

And,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is  the  press  that 
has  always  been  so  fair  to  enlighten  the 
public  as  to  the  records  of  governmental 
officials  who  have  performed  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  capably,  conscientiously, 
and  courageously. 

The  press.  It  Is  ofttimes  charged,  is  quick 
to  condemn,  but  It  Is  equally  true  that  It 
Is  quick  to  commend.  While  uncovering 
the  wrongdoing  of  one  official  It  has  at  the 
same  time  called  attention  to  the  rectitude 
of  another. 

While  these  past  contributions  on  the  part 
of  our  newspapers  to  the  common  good  and 
the  general  welfare  have  been  little  short  of 
monumental.  It  is  my  thought  that  here  is 
now  opening  for  the  press  a  new  and  en- 
larged field  for  usefulness  and  for  real  serv- 
ice. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  in  Missouri  and 
In  the  Nation  today  for  a  concerted  move- 
ment— an  Intensive  and  extensive  cam- 
paign— looking  toward  the  elevation  in  the 
public  mind   of   the  governmental   service. 

I  have  always  considered  and  still  con- 
sider that  the  public  or  governmental  serv- 
ice Is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  callings,  rank- 
ing alongside  the  ministry,  law,  medicine, 
and  Joiirnalism.  It  Is  a  realm  filled  with 
opportunity  for  service  and  usefulness  not 
only  to  the  government  represented  but  to 
all  of  the  countless  people  served  by  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  short-sighted 
organizations  and  individuals  who  have  ever 
been  prone  to  scoff  and  sneer  at  those  en- 
gaged In  the  governmental  service,  referring 
to  them  as  politicians. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  political  parties 
or  our  honest  and  conscientious  politicians 
merit  the  contempt  or  ridicule  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

CORRUPT  POUnClANS 

Politics,  Webster's  definition  says,  is  "the 
science  and  art  of  government,"  while  the 
same  authority  states  that  a  politician  Is 
"one  versed  or  experienced  in  the  science 
of  government."  Surely  there  can  be  noth- 
ing so  very  disreputable  about  being  "versed 
or  experienced  in  the  science  of  government." 

There  have  been  and  are,  of  course,  cor- 
rupt politicians,  Jiist  as  there  are  corrupt 


Individuals  In  every  profession  and  in  every 
trade.  No  one,  however,  Is  so  unfair  as  to 
draw  a  sweeping  Indictment  against  these 
professions  because  they  contain  here  and 
there,  a  corrupt  individual.  Only  in  the 
case  of  governmental  employees  is  the  charge  , 
made  general.  When  one  public  servant  is ' 
proven  dishonest,  too  many  leap  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  public  servants  are  dishonest. 

In  my  inaugural  address  on  January  12,  I 
said: 

"The  great  majority  of  our  State  em- 
ployees are  honest,  loyal,  and  efficient." 

And  that  is  true.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  the  converse  of  this  statement  is  correct. 

UNWn.LING  TO  SCRVX 

Governmental  service  Is  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, one  made  great  by  those  Immortals 
whose  name  and  fame  are  written  on  the 
pages  of  history.  It  is  a  profession  that  any 
citizen  would  do  well  to  follow.  Aside  from 
its  wide  opportunity  for  beneficial  service 
and  to  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  there  Is  ample  room 
therein  for  advancement,  adequate  compen- 
sation, and  ultimate  security. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that 
the  governmental  service  has  fallen  to  a  low 
estate  in  the  public  mind.  In  fact,  It  has 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  year  by  year  to  Induce 
men  and  women  of  character  and  intelligence 
and  ability  to  accept  governmental  positions 
and  responsibilities. 

As  your  governor  I  know  that  this  la  true. 
I  know  that  the  directors  and  our  State 
departments  In  Jefferson  City  and  elsewhere 
are  experiencing  unusual  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing able  and  trustworthy  aids  and  workers. 
I  know  that  I  am  encountering  the  same 
problem  and  being  faced  with  an  Identical 
condition  In  the  filling  of  major  State  offices. 
In  instance  after  Instance.  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  a  man's  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  to  his  inner  desire  for  good  and 
clean  government  in  order  to  enlist  his  serv- 
ices In  governmental  affairs.  In  other  cases 
1  have  had  to  resort  to  the  virtual  drafting 
of  competent  and  dependable  administrators. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  a  governmental 
office  carries  with  it  an  Implication  of  partici- 
pation in  politics  for  too  many  of  our  citizens, 
and  they  shudder  and  cringe  at  the  very 
thought,  and  then  run  pellmell  to  the  nearest 
exit. 

Some  assert  in  defense  of  nonpartlclpa- 
tion  in  public  affairs  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  risk  misrepresentation  of  their  character 
and  motives. 

Others  say  that  they  find  the  public  service 
is  so  intertwined  with  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  party  politics — with  cat-and-dog  fights — 
that  It  Is  extremely  distasteful. 

Still  others  fear  the  possible  effects  of  ac- 
tive governmental  participation  on  their 
biislnesses,  their  home  lives,  their  personal 
finances  and  affairs. 

Also  It  Is  obvious  to  all  that  the  compen- 
sation offered  in  the  governmental  service 
cannot  compare  with  that  available  for  effi- 
ciency in  private  Industry.  Governmental 
service  almost  invariably  entails  a  personal 
financial  sacrifice. 

HXALTHT  SYSTEM 

All  of  which  has  brought  about  a  condi- 
tion that  seriously  endangers  the  future  of 
free  representative  democracy  In  this 
country. 

A  free  and  a  healthy  system  of  representa- 
tive government  cannot  be  attained  and 
maintained  unless  it  is  led  by  honest  and 
intelligent  men  and  women  devoted  to  the 
common  good. 

No  machinery  of  government  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  smoothly  and  successfully 
If  its  management  Is  abandoned  by  capable, 
conscientious,  and  courageous  citizens.  Such 
abandonment  can  only  mean  abuse  in  gov- 
ernment by  those  to  whom  the  control  of 
government  reverts  through  default. 
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There  is  a  pressing  need  today  for  able  and 
alert  and  dependable  individuals  in  the  gov- 
ernmental service. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  increased 
Integrity  and  unquestionable  honesty  in 
those  who  transact  the  people's  business  and 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  largest  and  most 
Important  business  we  have — the  business 
of  government. 

Especially  in  times  of  great  stress  and 
uncertainty  is  It  vital  that  we  have  at  the 
helm  of  govertunent  in  city.  State,  and  Na- 
tion strong  men  and  women  of  exalted 
character  who  have  the  courage  and  the 
win  to  do  the  right  and  who  cannot  be 
swayed  by  the  spoils  of  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption. 

To  elevate  the  regard  In  which  the  govern- 
mental service  is  held;  to  emphasize  again 
and  again  that  the  governmental  service  is 
a  high  calling;  to  point  out  that  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  resulting  from  a  responsibility 
assumed  and  discharged  sometimes  out- 
weighs financial  advancement,  and  to  swing 
before  the  public  the  danger  signal  that  our 
very  democracy  may  crumble  without  leaders 
of  courage,  of  intelligence,  and  of  character, 
Is  a  gridiron  of  activity  for  the  press  which 
I  tnist  it  will  not  overlook  and  to  which  it 
win  devote  Its  best  efforts. 

Great  newspapers  like  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  great  publishers  like  E.  Lansing 
Ray  have  contributed  much  to  the  cause  of 
clean  and  honest  government.  To  them  we 
owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude.  A  good 
press  and  good  government  go  hand  in  hand. 

But,  we  miist  recognize  that  the  best  in 
government  cannot  be  achieved  except 
through  the  active  participation  of  our  best 
citizens. 

Public  opinion  must  be  enlightened  so  that 
the  governmental  service  will  be  accorded  its 
proper  place  among  the  other  exalted  pro- 
fessions of  life.  Our  power  as  a  nation  and 
our  security  as   a  people   depend   thereon. 


The  Loyal  OppotitioB 


EXTE3f SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MABSACRUSXTTS 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  FeJmiary  19, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Dally  Globe  of  February 
16, 1953: 

Thx  Lotsl  OpposmoH 

In  his  first  full-dress  postelection  speech 
as  titular  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Mr.  Adlal  Stevenson  has  spoken  In  excellent 
temper  and  with  imdenlable  sagacity. 
Neither  the  effecU  of  defeat  last  November 
nor  developments  since  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration assumed  its  task  have  deflected 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  former  Governor 
of  Illinois  from  that  large  view  of  national 
affairs  and  interests  which  gave  to  his  cam- 
paign its  peculiar  distinction  and  brilliance. 

The  brief  weeks  elapsed  since  the  Inaugu- 
ration have  found  many  people  watching  at- 
tentively to  see  what  course  the  minority 
party  would  pursue,  now  that  it  occupies 
the  opposition  role  for  the  first  time  In  two 
decades.  That  problem  quite  evidently  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  of  over- 
riding importance  for  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  forces  in  the  Nation. 

And  with  reason.  During  the  greater  part 
or  the  past  20  years,  the  country  has  wit- 
nessed only  too  often  the  functioning  of  a 
philosophy  of  political  opposition  In  Con- 
gress which  has  been  largely  negative.  It 
was  an  opposlUon  that  tended  to  identify 


the  task  of  the  minority  party  with  feuding 
obstructlonUm,  blockades,  and  sometimes, 
pure  malice  and  ill  temper.  More  than  any 
other  factor,  that  unhappy  misjudgment  of 
what  a  loyal  opposition  should  be  was  the 
one  which  coet  the  Republicans  five  succes- 
sive detfeats  at  the  polls. 

If  the  Democrats  weigh  carefully  the  les- 
sons to  be  deduced  from  all  thU,  U  they  pon- 
der well  the  advice  now  given  their  by  their 
recent  presidential  candidate,  this  experience 
may  pvove  salutary  not  only  for  the  future 
of  their  party  but  for  the  country  as  well. 
"As  ai»  opposition  party,"  Mr.  Stevenson 
warns,  "we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  in- 
terpret the  title." 

"We  shall  flght  them  to  the  end  when  we 
think  that  they  are  vn-ong.  But  our  cen- 
tral pvu-pose,  our  guiding  light,  must  be 
something  different;  It  must  be  to  keep  on 
working  positively  and  constructively  for  the 
good  of  the  country  •  •  •  let  us  never  be 
content  merely  to  oppose;  let  us  always  pro- 
pose something  better." 

Mr.  Stevenson  Is  too  shrewd  a  hand  at 
polltloi  to  imagine  that  his  party  wUl  im- 
varyln^ly  aim  this  high  in  the  months  ahead. 
He  does  not  expect  It  will.  Nevertheless,  his 
earnest  plea  that  such  a  target  be  kept  to 
the  front  should  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  loyal  opposition.  For  it  Is  likely  that, 
in  measure  as  his  advice  is  taken,  the  pros- 
pects for  success  of  his  party  at  the  polls 
will  Inlprove. 

The  Excellence  of  former  Governor  Steven- 
son's Jefferson-Jackson  Day  speech  was 
shown  not  only  in  the  practical  ix>lltlcal 
acumeh  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  this 
key  problem  of  the  opposition  role.  It  was 
equally  In  evidence  In  the  temper  with  which 
his  suggestions  were  advanced,  In  the  gen- 
erous attitude  of  good  sportsmanship  he  dis- 
played toward  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, atnd  In  the  saving  sense  of  humor  he 
brought  to  the  whole  matter. 

This  Is  politics  at  its  best.  It  is  a  good 
omen  for  those  prospects  of  cooperation  be- 
tween parties  which  are  so  Important  at  a 
time  when  dangers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
offer  compelling  counsels  for  unity.  By  no 
means  does  it  imply  that  the  opposition 
party  ihould  not  be  on  the  alert  for  proper 
exercise  of  Its  legitimate  function. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  while  withholding  sharp 
criticism  of  the  new  administration  and 
urging  that  It  be  given  time  to  show  Ite 
mettle,  is  also  at  pains  to  plant  a  few  warn- 
ing signals  In  Its  course.  Government  by 
big  businessmen,  be  warns,  can  be  danger- 
ous: history  shows  that.  Farmers,  too,  are 
people.  Dollar  diplomacy,  threats  and  ul- 
timata to  oiu-  friends  will  butter  no  parsnips. 
Friendly  persuasion,  and  a  spirit  of  true 
partnership  among  free  nations,  have  already 
accomplished  miracles.  "Our  allies  share 
with  us  not  only  bases  and  raw  materials 
and  manpower  but — more  important — the 
common  faith  in  the  worth  of  free  men  and 
mutual  security." 

These  are  oblique  warnings  to  the  adminis- 
tration; but  they  do  not  lack  point.  For 
the  loyal  opposition  In  Congress,  they  out- 
line th|e  right  approach  to  its  task. 


WorkiBf  Mothers'  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBD3 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
Introduced  the  working  mothers'  bill, 
H.  R.  2861,  in  the  House  on  February 
9,  1953, 1  have  received  many  letters  and 
telegrfuns    from    wives,    widows,    and 


mothers  all  over  the  United  States  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  have  also 
received  many  expressions  of  interest 
and  support  from  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  assuring  me  of  their  support 
of  this  bill.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  widespread  public  interest 
in  this  bill,  and  I  feel  that  action  should 
be  forthcoming  to  make  this  deduction 
for  the  expenses  of  child  care  available 
to  the  working  mothers  of  this  coimtry 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Examples  of  this  interest  along  with 
an  explanation  of  the  effect  of  this  de- 
duction are  the  enclosed  editorials  from 
the  February  issue  of  the  Redbook  maga- 
zine and  the  February  16,  1953.  issue  of 
the  Selma  Times- Journal,  which^  is  .a 
leading  newspaper  in  the  fourth  district 
of  Alabama: 

[From  Redbook  magazine  for  February  1953] 
Tax  Laws  Unfaix  to  Woxlcmo  Wivks 

Tax  day  is  Just  around  the  comer,  so  that 
aching  sensation  doesn't  necessarUy  mean 
you're  catching  a  bad  cold.  Perhaps  you're 
a  working  wife  who,  once  again,  will  be 
catching  an  unfah:  tax.  If  the  ache  is  ac- 
companied by  sharp  sensations  of  anger, 
we'll  bet  you're  a  working  wife. 

For  the  life  of  us,  we  can't  comprehend 
the  Government's  blatant  wUllngneas  to  dis- 
criminate against  9  million  taxpayers. 
That's  the  number  of  wives  who  work. 
Many  are  young  women  who  are  trying  to 
help  meet  family  budgets.  You,  perhaps. 
You  work  to  assist  your  husband  in  these 
days  of  brutally  high  costs.  And  what  hap- 
pens? 

You  need  someone  to  look  after  Junior 
and  the  house.  But  the  good,  gray  gentle- 
men who  produce  tax  laws  say  you  cant 
deduct  the  maid's  salary  when  you  fill  out 
your  love  letter  to  the  Government.  They 
believe,  it  would  seem,  that  if  you  propose 
to  profit  fairly  from  yo\ir  work  you  should 
let  the  house  get  dirty  and  put  Junior  in 
an  orphanage. 

We  have  a  friend,  a  good  secretary,  who 
decided  last  August  to  boost  the  family  in- 
come by  going  back  to  her  old  Job.  She's 
married.  One  child.  Before  making  the 
plunge,  she  did  a  little  pencU  work.  "Here's 
how  it  came  out,"  she  told  us.  "My  salary 
would  be  $260  a  month.  Commutation, 
clothing,  and  lunches  would  come  to  at  least 
♦70.  Our  child  is  too  young  for  school,  so 
I'd  need  full-time  help  at  home.  In  our 
section  a  girl  costs  no  less  than  »125.  Check 
off  another  $10  for  the  cost  of  her  lunches. 
That's  a  total  of  $205,  leaving  me  $55  even 
before  taxes  and  deductions  for  social  secu- 
rity. And  I  can't  deduct  the  maid's  salary 
as  a  necessary  expense." 

Our  friend  didn't  go  back  to  work.  She 
was  too  disgusted.  But  suppose  she  becomes 
a  widow  and  is  compelled  to  find  a  Job. 
There's  a  thought  that  has  all  the  sweet 
charm  of  a  kick  in  the  teeth. 

A  business  is  entitled  to  expense  deduc- 
tions. The  independent  producer — a  farm- 
er, for  example — has  many  deductions  for 
expenses  necessary  to  creation  of  Income. 
But  the  working  wife's  most  Important  ex- 
pense— the  one  on  which  the  very  act  of 
working  often  depends — Is  disallowed. 

Tax  editorials  are  usually  published  In 
March.  Ours  appears  now  because  a  new 
administration  has  Jiist  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  office.  It  was  elected,  many 
experts  say.  because  of  first  voters — young 
men  and  women  who  are  starting  homes, 
having  babies,  often  sharing  the  biu-den  of 
financial  support.  Multitudes  of  working 
wives  are  In  this  group. 

We  say,  with  full  indignation,  that  It's  the 
absolute  responsibility  of  President  Etaen- 
hower  and  the  Congress  to  change  lax  lam 
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■o  tbe  working  wife  Isn't  penallaed  for  work- 
ing. And  we  say,  further,  that  It's  the  abso- 
lute right  of  these  women  to  protest  bitterly 
the  discriminatory  laws  that  rob  them  of 
their  earnings.  Pay  this  rotten  tax,  ladles. 
But  let  your  Congreaeman  know  how  you 
Xeel  about  It. 


|FRan  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Ttmes-Joumal    of 
February  16,  10S3] 

LxaTTOSATZ   BXTSINKSS    EXPSNSX 

Congressman  Kzknxth  RoBorrs,  of  this  dis- 
trict. Is  sponsoring  legislation  to  ease  tax 
troubles  of  America's  working  mothers,  of 
whom  there  are  .estimated  to  be  some  nine 
million. 

The  bUl  introduced  by  Congressman  Rob- 
««T8  would  permit  a  working  mother  to  de- 
duct from  her  gross  income  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  the  care  of  her  children 
while  she  Is  at  work.  This  bill  would  apply 
to  those  mothers  gainfully  en^ployed  who 
have  one  or  more  children  living  kt  home  and 
Who  are  under  16  years  of  age.  The  deduc- 
tion would  apply  only  to  child-care  expenses 
which  are  ordinary  and  reasonable  with  a 
limit  0*  940  per  week  in  any  caBC.  The  bill 
would  not  apply  to  working  mothers  who 
hare  an  adjusted  gross  Income  exceeding 
•8.000,  plus  $500  for  each  child  under  16. 
It  would  apply  to  returns  for  the  calendar 
year  USd  and  aU  subsequent  years. 

In  support  of  his  bill,  Congressman  Rob- 
tarta  said: 

"Thia  bin  would  give  relief  to  millions  of 
working  nxJthers  who  maintain  homes  but 
•re  forced  to  work  because  of  the  pressure 
of  high  prices  and  expanding  needs  of  their 
families.  Many  of  these  mothers  have 
young,  dependent  children  and  must  hire 
•  domestic  help  to  care  for  the  children  while 
they  work. 

"The  law  states  that  a  business  can  take  a 
deduction  on  its  Income  tax  for  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  of  producing  Income. 
This  principle  should  apply  to  the  individual 
wage  earner  as  weU  as  to  business.  The 
domestic  help  Is  necessary.  It  is  not  a 
luxury. 

"Not  to  be  confused  with  the  baby-sitters' 
bill,"  added  the  Congressman,  "this  working 
mothers'  act  Is  for  child  care  while  the 
mother  Is  working  In  the  shop,  in  the  cotton 
mm.  In  the  grocery  store,  and  in  the  office." 

Not  only  does  the  Times-Journal  concur 
In  the  Intent  of  Congressman  Roberts'  legis- 
lation, we  also  hope  that  he  has  made  It  em- 
braclve  enough  to  cover  expenses  of  placing 
dependent  children  in  nurseries  or  kinder- 
gartens while  their  mothers  earn  a  living. 

Such  expenses  imdoubtedly  are  legitimate 
business  cosU  and  should  be  recogniaed  as 
such,  and  tax  decreasing  resulting  would  con- 
stitute llfesavers  for  many  mothers  strug- 
CUng  to  wctfk  and  maintain  their  f ammes. 


Hoar  of  Decuum— Sell  or  Safer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

C»  WtSCONSIIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESilJTA'nVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Hr.  LAIRD,  lir.  Speaker,  under 
°  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  advanced  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  will  appear  in  the  February  25 
1953,  Issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman.  This 
editorial  offers  constructive  advice  to  the 
dairy  industry.    It  follows:  ' 

Houi  o»  Dbcbion — Sell  ob  Strms 
As  this  la  written,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  holding  apin-oxlnmtcly  4'/  mllUon  pounds 


of  butter  and  at  least  7  mUllon  pounds  of 
cheese  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  bottom  from 
dropping  out  of  the  butter  market.  By  latest 
reports,  the  Government  is  continuing  to 
buy  butter  at  rates  up  to  2,500,000  po\mds  per 
day.  All  this  Is  In  an  effort  to  support  the 
price  of  butterfat  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Prom  December  to  January,  class  I  milk 
prices  dropped  43  cents  per  hundred  In  nve 
New  England  markets.  The  nuld  milk  and 
cream  report  shows  the  New  York  City  mar- 
ket skidding  21  cents,  Philadelphia  40  cents, 
Chicago  28  cents,  and  Madison  an  estimated 
61  cents.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  near 
criUcal  condition?    They  are: 

1.  Imitation  by  vegetable  fats. 

2.  Heavy  Imports  of  drted  milks. 

8.  A  tendency  for  In-and-outers  to  switch 

back  to  dairy  cows  with  the  fall  of  beef  and 
hog  prices. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  give  a  degree  of 
relief.  In  December.  ex-Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  P.  Brannan  belatedly  got 
around  to  restricting  tremendous  imports  of 
dried  whole  milk,  dried  buttermilk,  and  dried 
cream.  The  then  President,  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, bitterly  objected  but  the  Secretary  had 
no  choice.  He  was  required  by  law  to  Impose 
these  restrictions.  Meanwhile,  our  Imports 
of  dried  whole  milk  Increased  from  24,000 
pounds  In  1050  to  approximately  40  million 
pounds  in  1952.  Imports  of  dried  buttermilk 
went  up  from  about  500,000  pounds  to  12 
million  pounds  in  the  same  period. 

The  other  action,  taken  January  16,  was 
to  donate  24  million  pounds  of  Government 
butter  to  the  school-lunch  programs  and 
other  eligible  ouUets.  In  spite  of  these  ac- 
tions, the  markets  continued  soft  and  down- 
ward. 

The  most  disturbing  pkrt  of  the  picture  U 
that  we  are  accumulating  huge  butter  sur- 
pluses at  a  time  when  we  are  normally  liqui- 
dating our  stocks.  This  is  the  period  of  scar- 
city; not  the  period  of  surplus.  We  stiU  have 
the  flush  months  of  AprU,  May,  June,  and 
July  ahead  of  us  when  we  can  expect  to  feel 
the  fuU  crushing  force  of  a  flood  of  dairy 
products  on  an  already  weak  market.  It  ap- 
pears that  only  an  act  of  God.  such  as  a 
drought,  stajids  In  the  way  of  such  an 
eventuality. 

What  can  we  do  to  stem  the  tide,  remove 
the  butter  glut,  and  strengthen  the  sagging 
price  structure?  During  the  past  6  weeks 
we  have  traveled  to  Portland  and  Seattle 
thence  across  country  to  Washington.  D.  C.'. 
and  back  here  now  to  our  editorial  offices! 
In  aU  these  travels  we  have  sought  solutions 
to  this  problem. 

Ctae  proposal  would  remove  the  price  sup- 
port under  butterfat  and  retain  the  supports 
under  milk.  Such  action  would  let  butter 
prices  fall  to  where  the  consoimer  would  pur- 
chase the  available  supply.  ProponenU  of 
this  measure  admit  that  creamery  areas,  sup- 
ptM-ted  by  farm  separated  cream,  would  be 
particularly  hard  hit. 

Hi  our  opinion,  this  Is  a  raw  and  bitter 
pUl  to  take,  particularly  when  the  basic  non- 
perishable  farm  commodities  are  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  We  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  parity  prices  on  butterfat  do  not 
reflect  current  market  conditions.  Todays 
markets  contain  the  heavy  influence  of  imi- 
tation fats  and  oils  whereas  the  base  narltv 
periods  did  not. 

Several  other  proposals  have  been  made. 
Some  are  cumbersome  or  unworkable 
Others,  though  sound,  would  provide  bene- 
fldlal  results  only  after  years  of  appUcatlon 
What  we  need  Is  a  solution  with  Immediate 
or  near  immediate  effect.  Further,  it  must 
give  promise  of  permanence  and  not  be  a 
temporary  crutch  that  will  break  under  in- 
creased weight  of  huge  butter  stocks. 

Although  the  American  Dairy  Association 
has  not  mads  this  proposal,  nor  has  It  en- 
couraged us  to  do.  we  suggest  that  every 
dairy  farmer  give  serious  consideration  to 
putting  our  Industry  sales  effort  on  a  year- 
•round  $12  million  basis  Instead  of  the  a 


months*  ts  million  basis  that  now  exists. 
This  means,  of  course,  a  year -around  AmerU 
can  Dairy  Association  set-aside  rather  than 
the  June  and  July  set-aside  as  we  now  know 
It. 

How  will  such  a  sales  effort  compare  with 
our  competitors'?  It  Is  reported  that  the 
oleo  manufacturers  will  spend  914  million 
this  year.  In  the  past,  they  have  outadver- 
tised us  with  $10  for  every  $1  spent  by  the 
dairy  Industry  for  the  sale  of  butter.  Our 
912  million  will  be  devoted  to  all  dairy  pro- 
ducts, of  course,  and.  In  particular,  we  hope, 
to  those  products  using  all  the  valuable 
constituents  of  milk. 

What  wUl  It  cost  us  as  Individual  farmers? 
For  the  entire  year.  It  will  cost  Just  about  as 
much  as  many  dairy  farmers  lost  In  the  price 
drop  between  December  and  January.  That 
1  month's  loss  In  Income  In  many  areas 
would  pay  for  the  entire  12  months'  set- 
aside. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  one  else  Is  going 
to  come  forward  to  do  the  Job  for  us.  We 
must  make  this  decision  individually  on  our 
own  farms,  and  transfer  that  decision  forci- 
bly and  directly  to  our  local  and  State 
American  Dairy  Associations.  The  national 
annual  meeting  Is  to  be  held  In  Chicago 
March  23  and  24.  In  the  meantime,  many 
State  meetings  are  being  held.  If  they  have 
already  taken  place,  there  is  ample  Justifica- 
tion for  an  emergency  meeting.  Even  If  we 
act  Immediately,  it  will  be  at  least  3  or  4 
months  before  the  expanded,  truly  effective 
sales  campaign  can  get  up  a  full  head  of 
steam  and  start  to  show  results  in  the  market 
place. 

Considering  we  are  the  greatest  of  all  In- 
dustrles  in  this  country,  we  have,  in  the  past 
only  put  our  foot  In  the  door  of  Increased 
sales,  better  prices,  and  greater  profltt. 
Today  we  must  make  a  decision  that  tests 
our  foresight  and  proves  our  metUe.  It  will 
determine  whether.  In  the  future,  we  wUl 
take  meekly  what  we  are  given  or  strike  out 
to  create  the  market  that  determines  our 
livelihood. 
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Sidelifiitt   OB   the   AccompIUhmeBts   of 
0.  0.  Uclatyrc,  a  Great  Reporter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkcoRD.  I  insert  the  following,  which 
is  No.  2  in  the  series  of  articles  that  Mr. 
Dick  Cull,  Jr.,  is  writing  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  distinguished  reporter 
the  late  O.  O.  Mclntyre: 
O.  O.  MclNTTu's  Two  Dbkams  Cams  TlitJx 
(By  Dick  Cull,  Jr.) 
Niw  Tome.  February  9.— O.  O.  Mclntyre 
wanted  only  two  things  out  of  Ufe.  his  widow 
recalled  here  recently  while  sitting  by  the 
fireside  In  her  Park  Avenue  apartment. 

He  wanted  to  make  a  living  by  writing 
and  he  wanted  to  marry  Maybelle  Hope,  his 
boyhood  sweetheart  from  GalUpolls.  Ohio. 
He  realized  both  desires. 
Before  his  death  on  Valentine's  Day  In 
1938,  Oscar  Odd  Mclntyre  had  become  the 
most  widely  read  newspaper  columnist  the 
country  ever  knew.  Around  100  million  peo- 
ple foUowed  him  In  376  daUy  and  129  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Readers  felt  something  like  a  personal  as- 
sociation with  the  characters  and  evenU 
chronicled  In  the  Mclntyre  column  (he 
caUed  It  hU  "letter"  to  the  folks  back  home.) 


The  warm  and  homey  gossip  of  the  big 
city  that  came  to  their  living  rooms  dally 
seemed  a  genuine  substitute  for  actually  liv- 
ing In  the  glare  of  Broadway's  bright  lights. 
Mclntyre's  mellow  style  was  a  far  cry 
from  strident  words  and  pontifical  phrases 
that  are  common  to  mnny  New  York  columns 
today.  The  boy  from  GalUpolls  wrote  in 
clear,  simple  language  free  of  any  bitterness 
or  self-glorlflcatlon. 

In  addition  to  being  the  most  widely-read 
columnist  of  his  time,  Mclnt3rre  was  also 
the  highest  paid.  His  last  syndicate  contract 
guaranteed  him  $2,500  a  week.  His  weekly 
earnings  were  estimated  at  more  than  $3,000. 
Two  things  helped  her  husband  satisfy  his 
desire  to  make  a  living  from  writing,  his 
widow  believes  today.  One  was  hard  work 
and  the  other  was  complete  concentration 
on  one  Job. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre,  who  does  not  think  her  hus- 
band has  yet  been  replaced  on  the  American 
scene,  believes  hard  work  Is  a  common  char- 
acteristic of  anyone  who  writes  a  column. 
"Even  when  they  are  bad  I  know  how  much 
work  goes  into  them,"  says  the  woman  who 
reads  all  the  New  York  columns  today. 

O.  O.  Mclntyre  Uved  his  "letter."  It  was 
on  his  mind  night  and  day.  He  repeatedly 
turned  down  offers  to  go  Into  radio  and 
movies  for  fabulous  pay.  He  would  have  none 
of  them. 

"I'm  a  one-track  guy."  be  once  toW  a 
movie  producer  who  had  pestered  him  for 
some  time. 

He  hated  cocktail  parties  and  social  events 
that  turned  up  only  frivolous  conversation. 
Once,  his  widow  recaUs,  he  was  talked 
Into  going  to  a  Sunday  afternoon  party  and 
ended  up  seated  next  to  a  chattering  woman. 
"And  what  do  you  do?"  she  asked  Mc- 
Intjrre.  "I'm  In  the  trucking  business,"  he 
answered. 

On  the  way  home  later,  his  wife  wanted  to 
know  why  he  had  given  such  an  answer. 
"Why  did  you  say  the  trucking  business?" 
she  asked.  "Oh."  said  Mclntyre,  "I  heard 
Al  Smith  talk  about  trucks  last  night." 

All  his  life,  Mclntyre  had  a  tremendous 
inferiority  complex.  He  could  never  believe 
his  writings  amounted  to  much. 

His  widow  recaDs  that  she  had  to  boost  his 
work  every  day.  He  would  finish  a  column, 
turn  It  over  to  her  to  read,  and  then  study 
her  face  for  reaction. 

Even  though  some  of  his  writings  ended  up 
in  English  anthologies.  Mclntyre  also  felt 
his  lack  of  a  long  formal  education.  Tet  he 
wasn't  too  sokl  on  the  boys  who  were  over- 
stuffed with  schooling. 

In  that  connection,  here  Is  what  he  once 
wrote  In  one  of  his  columns: 

"Columbia  (university)  is  always  present- 
ing a  new  prodigy— a  lad  in  his  early  teens 
who  8{>eaks  half  a  dozen  languages  Bnd  has 
mastered  science  and  mathematics. 

"The  only  prodigy  I  ever  knew  Jumped 
six  grades  in  a  half  term  at  a  private  school. 
He  didn't  play  with  the  other  boys,  and  his 
mother  brought  him  to  school  and  accom- 
panied him  home. 

"He  was  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  at 
graduation  exercises  wore  short  pants.  He 
married  an  Indian  squaw,  and  when  I  last 
heard  of  him  he  was  timekeeper  in  an  oil 
field. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  fairty  medium  student 
to  more  successful  in  grappling  with  life. 
Four  In  my  class  who  Just  managed  to  pass 
the  examinations  have  become  men  of 
affairs." 

So  all  constunlng  was  Odd  Mclntyre's  In- 
terest In  his  letters  that  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  mathematics  of  any  klnd. 
Bis  wife  handled  all  his  business  deals. 

He  woxUdn't  even  add  up  the  bill  in  a 
restaiffant.  "Go  ahead  and  check  It,  Splin- 
ters," his  wife  said  to  him  one  day  when 
there  was  some  question  about  a  food  check. 
•Tt's  no  use."  he  said.  "If  I  do.  I'll  gM  a 
Oliferent  total  each  thne." 
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Mclntyre  had  a  knack  for  knowtog  at  what 
length  an  item  should  rim.  Always  fearing 
he  might  bore  his  readers  if  he  wrote  too 
much  in  detail,  he  made  a  special  effort  to- 
ward brevity. 

Toward  that  end,  be  would  write,  rewrite, 
and  tise  the  scissors  before  he  sent  the  fin- 
ished product  to  the  printer. 

A  modest  man,  Mclntyre  never  put  on  airs, 
accordmg  to  his  widow.  A  friend  once  spent 
months  trying  to  get  him  to  come  down  for 
a  rtde  on  his  yacht.    He  Anally  gave  up. 

He  had  a  complete  dislike  for  all  the  fancy 
foods  served  in  restaurants.  He  moved  into 
an  apartment  from  the  Ritz  Hotel  because  he 
wanted  to  taste  some  roast-beef  hash  which 
wasn't  available  in  restaurants. 

He  went  without  a  car  for  years.  Then, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  In  1928.  he  bought 
a  Rolls-Royce. 

The  millions  who  read  O.  O.  Mclntyre 
probably  remember  him  best  for  his  senti- 
mental stories  about  Blllle  and  Nimble,  his 
two  Boston  bulldogs.  In  tomorrow's  InstaU- 
ment  of  the  recollections  of  Mrs.  Mclntyre, 
the  history  of  this  devotion  to  dumb  animals 
Is  traced. 


Socialized  Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

I  or  iNinaifA 

j!ti  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier- 
Times  for  January  28, 1953: 
SoctAiJzcD  Education — It  Is  the  Wat  to  Loss 
or  All  Oub  Fsisetom 
Ahigh  Commimlst  official  has  J\ist  Issued 
a  warning  to  all  scholars  and  scientists  un- 
der the  sway  of  Moscow  that  they  should 
beware  of  having  thoughts  akin  to  those  of 
Albert  Einstein  and  other  western  scholars. 
These  western  scholars  have  strayed  from 
the  path  of  strict  scientific  objectivity. 

This  warning  was  issued  by  a  member  of 
the  central  committee,  and  singled  out  cer- 
tain scientists  for  opposing  ideas  that  are 
approved  by  the  Communist  high  command. 
TelUng  everybody  what  they  can  think, 
and  making  all  thought  conform  to  a  pat- 
tern Is  typical  of  commimlsm.  typical  of  all 
dictatorship.  The  pollticisms  not  only  run 
the  politics;  they  run  the  libraries,  the", 
newspapers,  and  the  schoola. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  proposal  now 
which  would  lead  to  Just  this  sort  of  thing 
In  America,  and  that  Is  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. ActuaUy,  its  correct  name  is  social- 
ized education. 

However  good  the  Intentions  of  those 
pushing  Federal  aid  to  educaUon  may  be. 
the  fact  remains  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment puts  out  money  for  education  it 
will  demand  sooner  or  later  to  say  how  that 
money  shall  be  spent.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  call  the  tune,  and  the  local 
schools  would  dance  to  that  tune.  It  could 
and  would  say  whether  Einstein's  ideas  are 
suitable.  There  would  sooner  or  later  de- 
velop a  standard  course  of  study.  Every 
teacher  would  be  regimented.  ETvery  stu- 
dent across  the  land  would  be  poured  out  of 
the  same  mold. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  education  In 
America  Is  that  it  is  not  a  national  system, 
but  a  lot  of  Independent  State  and  local 
systems  with  courses  of  study  that  vary. 
Ul  %hiM  way  we  produce  teachers  and  stu- 


dents with  wide  variety  In  their  thinking, 
and  we  preserve  that  academic  freedom  so 
_  essential  to  the  constant  seeking  and  ex- 
ploring lor  truth  in  aU  fields. 

If  we  can't  keep  our  freedom  to  t.hin|f  «« 
ean't  keep  any  of  our  freedoms. 


Lot  Aiif  eles  Intematioiial  Airport  Should 
Be  Made  an  Official  Airport  of  Entry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OP  CALIPOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  has  requested 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
clare the  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port an  official  United  States  airport  of 
entry. 

The  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  it  is  the  only  publicly 
owned  airline  airport  serving  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  4  million  citizens. 

ITiere  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
fai  air  traffic  in  the  Southwestern  area 
which  is  served  by  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  not  only  in  passenger 
service,  but  also  In  air  freight  and  inter- 
national freight  and  express  arriving 
from  Central  and  South  America  and 
'  all  points  in  the  Orient. 

During  the  calendar  year  1952,  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  handled 
2.213.887  passengers,  approximately  30 
million  pounds  of  airmail  and  approxi- 
mately 55  million  pounds  of  air  express 
and  freight.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  international  airports  in 
the  United  States. 

All  facilities  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  airport  of  entry  have  already 
been  established  in  the  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  and  the  only 
thing  that  Is  lacking  is  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  airport  as  an  official  air- 
port of  entry  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport  should  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  an  offi- 
cial airport  of  entry,  and  the  following 
Is  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  urging  his  « 
favorable  consideration  of  the  request 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  this  action: 

The  Honorable  George  W.  Humphrey, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Humphrey  :  I  understand  that 
you  have  under  consideration  a  request  from 
the  board  of  airport  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for  the  designa- 
tion and  establishment  of  a  Federal  airport 
of  entry  at  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port. 

As  3rau  undoubtedly  know,  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  It  Is,  In  fact,  an 
International  airport  for  the  Southwestern 
area  and  is  served  by  all  of  the  Interna- 
tional carriers  who  are  certificated  into  this 
area.  It  already  has  complete  facilities 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  an  airport  of 
entry. 

In  addition,  Los  Angeles  Is  the  arrival  point 
for  many  people  entering  the  United  States 
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by  tit.  and  tt  li  alao  an  important  «lr  ti«l|h« 
tennln»l  for  InUmatlonal  trtlght  and  |w* 
pr«M. 

I,  th«r«for«,  slnou^ly  urgt  your  favorablt 
conaldaratkm  of  the  niquMt  of  th«  board  of 
airport  comxnlMlonert  of  tha  olty  of  Lo« 
AngalM,  Calif.,  that  Loa  Angelas  Interna' 
tlonal  Airport  be  dealgnatad  and  eaUbUahad 
•a  a  Federal  airport  of  entry.  i 

Toura  Blncerely.  ' 

OoaooN  L.  McDoNouoR, 

Member  of  Congress, 
ft/teent/t  Diatriet  0/  Caii/omte. 


Retolitioi  Adopted  by  Anericaa  School 
Boards  AMOcktwa  at  19S2  Cod- 
Tendon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  CONDON 

or  cAUPoaNU 
;-XN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRKENTATTVEB 
Wednesday.  February  tt,  1953 

Mr.  CONDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  School  Boards 
Association  at  its  1952  convention: 

CoLoaAOo  RcsoLunoN  ON  PUBUc  Laws  815 

Am  874 — FBUcaAL  Assistamcs  to  Schqolb 

nr  FkBBuoLT  AfracTSD  AasAa 

Whereas  certain  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  as  alrbases.  atomic  energy 
plants,  shipyards,  and  so  forth,  have  Imposed 
and  are  continuing  to  Impose  financial  hard- 
ahlpe  on  those  public  schools  Ja  federally 
affected  areaa  which  have  ezperleoced  a  large 
Influx  of  school-age  children:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea. 
through  enactment  of  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874,  due  to  expire  In  June  1953. 
has  recognised  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts In  meeting  emergency  conditions  in 
federally  affected  areas  without  endangering 
or  usurping  State  and  local  control  of  public 
education:  Therefore  be  it  1 

Resolved,  That  the  National  School  Boarda 
Association  and  each  of  Its  member  Stata 
associations  actively  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas  by  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions for  and  extending  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  until  such 
time  as  federally  Induced  emergency  condi- 
tions no  longer  impose  a  financial  hardat^p 
on  the  local  public  schools.  I 


Exemption  From  Local  Taxatioa  ef 
Property  Acquired  by  Defease  Estab- 
lishment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  RUTH  THOMPSON    ' 

<»  mCHIOAN 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  February  19, 1953 

Miss  THOMPSON  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  increasing 
financial  hardslilp  borne  by  State  and 
local  units  of  government  because  the 
Defense  Establishment  is  acquiring  more 


nnd  moro  property  exempt  from  local 
taxation.  Many  defense  plants  have 
been  paying  taxes  up  to  1951.  but  theso 
payments  have  ceased  abruptly;  and 
many  communities  find  they  cannot  col- 
lect their  1952  levies.  The  military  has 
directed  these  ]}lants  no^.  to  pay  and  cites 
as  Justification  a  July  1952  decision  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims— 
Sedgwick  County.  Kana.,  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  point  to  my  own  Ninth  District  of 
Michigan,  where  the  Army  Ordnance 
directed  the  Continental  Motors  Corp.. 
of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  on  December  18. 
1952.  not  to  pay  the  1952  Uxes  assessed 
against  the  property  by  the  Orchard 
View  school  district.  The  immediate  loss 
of  revenue  to  this  small  school  district 
is  $41,427.60.  or  52  percent  of  its  total 
revenue.  The  effect  of  the  loss  of  this 
and  future  revenue  to  Orchard  View 
school  district  is  disastrous  because  its 
good  citizens  of  the  district  have  obli- 
gated themselves  to  bonds  totaling  $385,- 
000  for  a  new  school,  which  is  now  being 
built.  The  1952  bond  payments  alone 
total  $27,680,  leaving  only  $14,000  for 
operations.  This  throws  a  heavy  burden 
on  a  community  where  the  citizens  have 
obligated  themselves  to  build  new  school 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  children 
of  many  employees  of  this  particular 
defense  plant. 

Here  is  posed  a  problem  where  a  de- 
fense establishment  is  withholding  reve- 
nue but  still  demanding  more  community 
services. 

I  am  aware  that  a  dozen  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Introduced  bills  this  session 
providing  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  these  local  communities.  I  am  aware 
also  that  the  American  Municipal  League, 
representing  12,000  municipalities  from 
42  States,  met  on  February  10  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  presented  the  prob- 
lem to  him. 

The  President  Immediately  recognized 
it  as  a  pressing  problem  and  directed 
his  top  assistant,  Sherman  Adams,  to 
work  It  out  with  the  representatives  of 
these  municipaUties. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House, 
in  cooperation  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  can  offer  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  these  distressed  local  units 
at  an  «u-ly  date. 
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Pirotectioa  for  Members  of  Armed  Forces 
Afainst  Bodily  Attack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVaT,  JR. 

or  NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  extend  to  uniformed 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same 
protection  against  bodily  attack  which  is 
now  afforded  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  703  Introduced  by  my  colleague  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 


Ron.  HraBBtT  R.  Lirman.  for  himself  and 
on  behalf  of  17  other  Senators. 

This  bill  is  not  only  entitled  to  bi- 
partisan support  but  rather  the  unani- 
mous support  of  both  Housei  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
Member  would  not  want  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  against 
unprovoked  violence  if  such  persons  are 
properly  conducting  themselves  while  on 
active  duty. 

TiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  now 
grants  such  protection  to  a  long  list  of 
Federal  officers  and  employees  as  well 
as  uniformed  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  This  bill  would  be  especially 
effective  in  protecting  servicemen  who 
belong  to  minority  groups  or  who  might 
otherwise  be  the  objects  of  prejudice  in 
particular  localities  of  our  country.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  uniform  of  our  country  worn  in  the 
performance  of  duty  extends  to  all  its 
wearers  the  protection  of  Federal  law. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  In  many 
of  the  localities  of  our  Nation,  where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  servicemen 
In  training  camps  or  base  installations, 
local  enforcement  officers  are  unable  to 
provide  adequate  protection. 

Where  the  Congress  has.  through  the 
selective-service  law,  uprooted  and 
transplanted  citizens  of  our  country 
from  their  usual  habitat  and  environ- 
ment, they  are  entitled  to  have  the  Con- 
gress protect  their  person  against  un- 
provoked violence. 
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Hon.  Charles  S.  Thomas,  Under  Seaelary 
of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALxroanu 

IN  THX  HOX7SX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Charles  Sparks  Thomas,  now  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  a  constituent 
of  the  15th  District  of  California  which 

I  represent. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Thomas  personally 
for  many  years,  and  his  appointment  to 
this  important  position  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  not  only  deserved  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Thomas'  excellent  qualiff- 
cations  for  this  office,  but  also  reflects 
the  policy  of  President  Elsenhower  to 
select  men  of  ability  to  all  top  posts  in 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Thomas'  background  is  thoroughly 
Navy.  He  attended  the  University  of 
California  and  Cornell  University,  leav- 
ing Cornell  during  World  War  I  to  go 
into  naval  aviation.    During  World  War 

II  he  was  a  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Ar- 
temus  L.  Gates,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Air,  and  later  became  a 
special  assistant  to  Mr.  James  Forrestal. 
During  that  time  he  set  up  the  Navy's 
inventory  control  program  and  the  first 
contract  negotiation  section  of  the  Navy. 

As  a  businessman  Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  eminently  successful.    At  the  con- 


1925.  In  1932  he  left  the  Burr  Co.  to 
become  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Foreman  L  Clnrk,  a  chain  of  re- 
tall  clothing  stores.  In  1937  he  became 
president  of  the  company,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  present  appoint- 
ment as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Thomas  also  held  directorships  in 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  the  Byron- 
Jackson  Co.,  Pacific  Finance  Corp.,  and 
the  Broadway  Hale  Department  Stores. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  an  active  and 
vigorous  Republican  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. His  efforts  v^ert  effective  In 
revitalizing  the  Republican  Party  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  bring  about  the  unity  and 
activity  which  brought  about  the  Re- 
publican victory  in  the  State  last  No- 
vember. 

In  civic  affairs  on  the  west  coast  and 
In  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Thomas  has  been 
an  airport  commissioner  in  Los  Angeles 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles chapter  of  the  Navy  League  and 
as  vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  church  and  hospital  work 
in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  a  man  as  capable  as  Charles 
Sparks  Thomas  has  been  appointed  to 
the  important  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  a  man  of  honesty  and 
integrity  who  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  country  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


Unions  Serve  the  Pnblic  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR, 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcotB,  I  Include  the  following  copy  of 
my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  reference  to 
H.  R,  2545,  introduced  by  our  dls- 
ting\xlshed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Lucas  1.  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  attempt  of  the  Lucas  bill  to 
destroy  multiemployer  bargaining  and 
national  trade  unions  that  I  think  it  im- 
portant.  at  the  risk  of  burdening  the 
RacotD,  to  call  the  attenUon  of  all  of  the 
Members  to  the  inherent  danger  of  Mr. 
LocAs'  suggestion  even  in  advance  of  the 
preparation  of  the  committee's  report 
and  the  transcript  of  the  hearing: 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportxmlty  to  ex- 
press my  views  on  the  tremendously  Im- 
portant Issue  of  labor  relations  about  which 
this  committee  Is  deliberating.  I  Intend  to 
Umlt  my  observations  almost  excluslTCly  to 
problems  raised  by  H.  R.  2545,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Lucas.  I  am  doing  this  for 
two  Important  reasons. 

First,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed 
Lucas  amendment  raises  Issues  that  are  basle 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  free  labor 
movement  In  the  United  SUtes.  It  U  my 
view  that  the  terms  "labor  monopoly,"  "^alr 
competition,"  and  the  question  of  the  legltl- 


•ults  based  largely  on  partisan  passion  ar« 
to  be  avoided. 
The  original  Hartley  Act  of  1»47.  subM- 

quent  bills  introduced  by  Oongmsmta 
OwiNM  and  PisHn.  and  now  the  proposed 
Lucas  amendment,  have  all  sought  to  modi- 
fy drastically  the  coUectlve-bargalnlng  rela- 
tionships which  have  emerged  out  of  ISO 
years  of  management-labor  experience  In  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  appearing  here  as 
a  proponent  of  Industry-wjde  bargaining,  as 
such,  any  more  than  I  favor  local  plant  bar- 
gaining, company-wide  bargaining,  multi- 
employer bargaining  In  the  local  market  area, 
or  regional  bargaining,  i  have  no  precon- 
ceived prejudices  In  favor  of  any  particular 
form.  All  of  these  diverse  types  of  bargain- 
ing. Involving  thousands  of  American  em- 
ployers and  millions  of  their  employees,  have 
emerged  In  response  to  the  special  needs  and 
traditions  of  our  modem  Industrial  system. 
In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the 
public  Interest  has  In  no  way  been  harmed 
by  this  emerging  pattern  of  tadustrlal  rela- 


sharply 
pstltlvf  In  the  UnltKl  SUtes.  It  doea  strlv*, 
however,  to  elUnlnate  ths  sweatshop  and  the 
outmoded  praette*  whereby  one  employer 
staks  to  oomptts  against  the  other  by  de- 
pressing ths  wages  and  working  sundarda 
of  helpless  workbig  men  and  women.  Not 
since  losa.  as  Mr.  LtK:A8  indicates,  but  actu- 
ally tor  more  than  86  yean,  thl«  industry 
has  been  developing  forms  of  collective-bar- 
gaining relationship*  between  tbelr  national 
unions  and  competing  employers  which  have 
been  proclaimed  as  models  of  constructive 
management-labor  sUtosmanshlp.  And  so. 
also,  have  the  employer-employee  relation- 
ships which  practical  common  sense  and  ths 
rule  of  reason  have  evolved  In  many  other 
Industries  which  this  proposed  amendment 
voiild  now  destroy. 

The  Lucas  bUl  alms  to  eliminate  critical 
national  strikes  and  this  purpose  would  be 
achieved  by  the  simple  device  of  fragmentlc- 
Ing  the  power  of  our  national  unions,  which 
Mr.  Lucas  denounces  as  labor  monopollea. 
As  I  read  this  bill,  not  only  would  simul- 


tions;  It  is  serving  the  Nation  realistically     taneous  strikes  (or  lockouts)  Involving  com 


and  remarkably  well 

Before  the  Congress  alters  the  delicate 
fabric  of  this  Institutional  relationship  be- 
tween American  management  and  men  I  be- 
lieve we  must  ponder  well,  lest  we  destroy 
what  It  has  taken  years  to  build. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  proposed  Lucas 
amendment  approaches  the  issue  of  national 
emergency  strikes  in  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible ways,  that  its  enactment  would  deci- 
mate the  American  labor  movement,  and 
that  it  would  throw  thousands  of  stable  and 
constructive  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ships into  chaos,  I  wish,  even  at  the  cost 
of  imposing  upon  the  limited  time  of  this 
committee,  to  discuss  this  proposed  blU  aixd 
Its  implications  in  substantial  detaU. 

The  second  reason  why  I  feel  eompeUed 
to  appear  before  you  is  more  personal  in 
nat\ire.  A  week  ago  Mr.  Lucas  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  Congressman  Kxa- 
BTEN,  that  the  Hartley  law  was  possibly  lost 
in  the  Senate  in  1947  because  of  the  reac- 
tion of  employers  against  Its  ban  on  indus- 
try-wide bargaining.  To  this  may  I  add, 
that  n  is  also  my  imjiression  that  the  blU 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  all  branches  of  the 
organized-labor  movement.  You  are  now 
eonalderlng  an  almost  identical  bUl  about 
which  Mr.  Lucas  says.  "We  are  going  to  have 
many  employer  groups  come  before  our  c<»n- 
mittee  opposing  this  bUl."  But  then  he  adds, 
even  before  these  employers  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  present  their 
views,  "They  are  either  Intimidated  or  enjoy 
such  monopolistic  power  now  that  they  do 
not  want  it  taken  away  from  them." 

I  could  not  possibly  know  all  of  the  em- 
ployers who  now  engage  in  the  varloxis  types 
of  bargaining  that  Mr.  Lucas'  bill  woxild 
destroy.  I  understand,  however,  that  in  1947 
the  Hartley  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
many  employers,  many  professional  experts 
In  the  field  of  Industrial  relations,  and  by 
all  of  organised  labor.  But  I  do  know  scores 
of  employers  in  the  men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing Inidlustry  and  hundreds  of  their  employees 
who  happen  to  be  my  constituents.  I  leel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  abundantly  clear 
that  neither  Its  management  nor  labor — 
the  htwdreds  of  firms  and  half-million 
workers  who  now  engage  in  nationwide  or 
regional  collective  bargaining  throughout  aU 
parts  of  the  Nation — are  poor,  intimidated 
weaklings  or  brazen  extorting  monopolists. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  contribute  to  the 
high  purpose  of  these  deliberations  to  engage 
in  castigatlon  of  this  sort. 

It  IB!  widely  held  that  the  type  at  bargain- 
ing which  now  governs  the  manufacture  of 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  members  of  this 
committee — and  by  90  percent  of  the  rest 
of  the  American  people — is  highly  in  ths 
public  interest.    The  industry-wide  and  r*- 


petlng  employers  be  outlawed — beyond  ths 
50-miIe  local  market  limit — but  bargaining 
by  a  common  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative which  involves  the  employees  of 
competing  employers— beyond  the  50-mlle 
limit — would  be  outlawed  as  well.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  thus  would  reimpose  the 
company-union  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing which  largely  dominated  Industrial  re- 
lations, and  was  largely  dominated  by  the 
employers  In  this  Nation  not  so  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Lucas  claims  that  this  bill  would  not 
outlaw  Industrywide  or  regional  bargainings 
only  strikes  of  this  nature  would  become 
Illegal.  But  the  language  of  his  bill  says 
the  opposite.  On  page  3,  line  8.  It  clearly 
states,  "A  representative  that  has  been  desig- 
nated or  acts  as  the  representative  of  em- 
ployees of  any  employer  shall  be  ineligible 
to  be  certified  as  the  representative  of  em- 
ployees of  any  competing  employer." 

With  this  language  I  ask  how  can  any 
multiemployer  bargaining  beyond  the  60- 
mlle  limit  take  place?  Surely  the  purpose 
Is  again  cle^r  enough  where  on  the  same 
page  the  bill  states  that  while  local  com- 
pany unions  may  belong  to  a  national  union, 
this  aflUlatlon  is  only  to  be  allowed  (and 
I  quote),  "if  the  coUectlve  bargaining,  con- 
certed activities,  or  terms  of  collective  bar- 
gaining or  arrangements  of  such  rcpreeenta- 
tatlves  are  not  subject  directly  or  indirectly 
to  common  control  or  approval"  (p.  3,  lines 
15  to  18). 

S\u-ely  the  clear  language  of  these  two  sec- 
tions means  ( 1 )  that  multiemployer  bargain- 
ing is  barred  because  it  is  Ulegal  for  a  unloa 
spokesman  to  represent  the  employees  of 
two  or  more  competing  employers  and  (2) 
national  nnion  advice  or  participation,  even 
in  local  plant  or  company  negotiations,  is 
outlawed. 

But  even  If  Mr.  Lucas  alters  his  proposed 
amendment  so  that  national  and  regional 
bargaining  could  legally  take  place  and  na- 
tional unions  could  pcurtlclpate — the  change 
would  only  be  a  pointless  gesture.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  without  the  ultimate  right 
to  strike  if  agreement  cannot  be  flnaUy 
reached,  is  meaningless. 

Mr.  Lucas  vigorously  denies  that  he  aioos 
to  destroy  the  national  labor  unions,  albeit 
he  readily  admits  that  the  charge  is  made. 
In  his  statement  of  February  3  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  argued  that  trade  associa- 
tions have  not  been  destroyed  because  they 
cannot  legally  regulate  their  members'  prices. 
60,  too.  he  would  allow  national  unions  to 
continue  to  function  as  long  as  they  do  not 
"directly  or  indirectly"  influence  the  deci- 
sions of  their  affiliated  local  unions  on  wages 
or  working  conditions.  Presumabtr.  to  pro- 
tect this  Nation  from  national  emM<j(ency 
strikes,  Mr.  Ltkas  feels  It  to  m»iMl«K>rT  that 
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ws  pulverize  the  American  trtMle-unlon 
movement  into  a  hundred  thousand  plant 
and  company  fragments,  each  operating  in 
enforced  isolation  (except  wltliln  the  60-mlle 
limit).  Such  drastic  surgery,  he  says,  is 
necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

After  going  this  far,  I  do  not  understand 
why  Mr.  Lucas,  In  the  interest  of  consistency, 
doesn't  go  all  out  In  supporting  the  Intel- 
lectual theoreticians  In  whose  spirit  his  bUl 
Is  conceived — by  simply  demanding  the  ab- 
olition of  all  unions  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  all  "monopolistic  conspiracies" 
engaging  in  the  restraint  of  trade. 

This  theory  that  unions  by  their  very 
nature  are  illegal  associations  of  working 
people  who  are  conspiring  to  "artlflclally" 
fix  the  price  of  labor  has  an  ancient  origin 
In  common  law.  The  intellectual  theo- 
reticians in  this  camp  argue  that  the  price 
paid  for  labor,  like  the  price  paid  for  any- 
thing else,  should  be  freely  determined  in 
the  market  place  under  the  Inviolable  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

If  Industry  conspires  to  interfere  with 
unrestrained  competition  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  they  point  out.  It  Is  subject  to 
punishment  under  our  antlmonopoly  laws. 
By  the  same  token,  when  workers  Join 
unions,  they  likewise  become  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  fix  wages  above  their  free-market 
levels.  Therefore,  these  theoreticians  con- 
clude, all  unions  are  a  monopolistic  restraint 
of  trade  and  as  such  should  be  outlawed. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in 
1890 — the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
break  up  the  growing  industrial  monopolies 
In  the  steel,  oil.  tobacco,  sugar,  packing,  and 
other  industries— certain  Jxidges,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  biisiness  monopolists  them- 
selves, turned  the  same  law  against  the 
imlons  and  sent  their  leaders  to  Jail  on  the 
charge  of  "restraining  of  trade." 

It  took  Congress  24  years  to  get  aro\md 
to  clarifying  the  original  piu-pose  of  its  anti- 
monopoly  legislation.  In  1914  it  passed  the 
Clayton  Act.  which  was  intended  to  exclude 
unions  from  antitrust  proceedings  except 
when  they  conspire  with  management  to 
restrain  trade. 

Why  did  Congress  finally  take  this  action? 
Because  it  had  become  tragically  clear  that 
the  same  rules  that  were  meant  to  establish 
the  market  value  of  a  ton  of  steel  cannot 
properly  determine  the  fair  value  of  the  labor 
of  a  htunan  being.  The  reasons  are  fairly 
obvious: 

1.  If  the  businessman  who  sells  steel  or 
who  wants  to  buy  It  U  not  satisfied  with  an 
offer  he  can  generaUy  wait  for  a  better  one 
without  loss.  But  the  worker  Is  seUing  s 
part  of  himself,  his  own  labor  power.  If  he 
turns  down  a  Job  because  the  price  (that  Is. 
the  wage)  Is  unsatisfactory,  what  he  loses 
while  shopping  around  for  a  better  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  forever.  Besides,  the  worker 
cannot  hold  out  long  for  better  offers;  his 
family  miist  eat  every  day. 

2.  The  prevailing  price  of  steel  is  generally 
widely  known  to  buyers  and  sellers  all  over 
the  country  but  the  price  of  labor,  the  cvu- 
rent  wage  rate,  cannot  easily  be  known  to  an 
Individual  searching  for  work.  Without  a 
union  to  help  him  a  worker  generally,  for 
lack  of  information,  would  be  forced  to  sell 
his  labor  for  too  low  a  price. 

3.  While  most  commodities  can  be  shipped 
to  the  market  where  they  may  bring  the 
highest  price,  the  worker  cannot  so  easily 
move  with  his  family  from  one  city  to  an- 
other even  If  he  had  the  means  of  knowing 
that  his  labor  would  bring  a  higher  price  in 
another  place. 

4.  In  our  industrial  society  there  are  gen- 
erally many  workers  trying  to  seU  their  labor 
and  gradually  fewer  employers  seeking  to  buy 
it.  Without  collective  bargaining  through 
strong  unions,  workers  In  most  Instances 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  whatever 
price  u  offered  for  their  labor. 


In  the  face  of  these  tremendous  advan* 
tages  of  the  buyer  of  labor  (the  employer) 
over  the  seller  (the  worker),  surely  It  Is 
hypocritical  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  bene- 
fits of  pure  competition  which  would  sup- 
posedly exist  In  a  free-labor  market  in  which 
there  would  be  no  unions. 

Now.  Congrei«men  Lucas,  Gwlnn.  and 
Fisher  and  Mr.  Hartley  would  not.  I  assume, 
go  all  the  way.  They  are  practical  men  and 
they  are  conceding  that  local  and  company- 
wide  bargaining  and  multiemployer  bargain- 
ing within  the  60-mlle  limit  Is  not  monopo- 
listic or  socially  undesirable. 

But  having  made  this  concession,  they  no  w 
find  themselves  in  a  difficult  predicament. 
They  now  must  prove  why  multiemployer 
bargaining  2  miles  or  200  miles  or  2.000  miles 
over  the  50-mile  limit  suddenly  becomes  a 
dangeroiis  restraint  on  trade. 

Part  of  their  very  real  problem  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  o\u  modern  cor- 
porations are  engaged  in  selling  their  prod- 
ucts outside  of  the  50-mlle  limit — very  often. 
In  fact.  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Besides,  more  and  more  of  these  products 
not  only  sell  everywhere  throughout  the  Na- 
tion but  sell  for  the  same  price  everywhere. 
Didn't  the  last  Congress,  in  passing  the  Mc- 
Gulre  Act,  itself  sanctify  the  so-called  fair- 
trade  laws  of  the  States  by  which  the  retail 
price  of  thousands  of  standard-brand  prod- 
ucts— often  supposedly  in  competition  with 
each  other,  from  automobiles  and  refrigera- 
tors to  Pepsi  and  Coca-Cola  and  cigarettes — 
are  fixed  by  the  producers  themselves?  There 
Is  not  one  iota  of  bargaining  between  buyers 
and  sellers  in  any  local  market  place  under 
this  procedure.  And  as  a  result  of  It  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  into  one 
vast  national  market,  the  prices  which  Amer- 
ican families  pay  for  the  things  they  must 
buy  tend  to  become  more  and  more  uniform 
everywhere.  Yet  Mr.  Lucas  argues  that  the 
unions  of  the  workers  who  produce  these 
products  are  dangerous  monopolies  if  they 
are  not  bargaining  separately  with  each  com- 
pany or  in  each  locality  (outside  of  tbs 
60-mlle  limit)  for  the  wages  which  the  work- 
ers shall  be  paid. 

Even  industrial  buyers  of  semifinished 
manufactured  products  do  not  enjoy  local 
price  bargaining  with  United  States  Steel  or 
Bethlehem  and  many  other  corporations. 
The  price  of  steel,  cement,  and  many  other 
materials  Is  not  subject  to  haggling  in  local 
markets. 

And  this  Is  not  all.  What  of  the  various 
devices  by  which  the  producers  In  several 
highly  concentrated  industries  have  prac- 
tically eliminated  competition  with  each 
other  despite  the  antlmonopoly  laws? 

Professor  Lester,  of  Princeton  University. 
In  his  recent  Refiectlons  on  the  Labor  Mo- 
nopoly Issue,  points  to  the  contradictions  in 
the  argument  against  national  and  regional 
bargaining  by  unions:  "Actually."  he  points 
out  (and  I  quote),  "It  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  argue  that  the  price  of  labor  should  vary 
from  locality  to  locality  when  the  workers' 
tools  or  equipment,  the  materials  he  works 
with,  and  the  products  he  makes,  all  carry 
uniform  prices  regionally  or  nationally,  and 
when  many  of  the  goods  he  purchases 
(clothes,  foods.  ho\isehold  equipment,  build- 
ing supplies,  etc.)  likewise  are  sold  at  uni- 
form prices  geographically." 

Perhaps  some  businessmen  would  be  happy 
Indeed  to  see  the  uniform  price  they  fix 
for  their  own  products  held  at  very  high 
levels  while,  under  the  Lucas  amendment, 
national,  regional,  and  pattern  bargaining 
would  be  outlawed,  the  national  imlons 
would  be  shattered,  and  they  could  then 
dictate  low  wages  to  weak  local  and  company 
unions. 

In  an  increasing  nimiber  of  industries, 
however,  the  employers  seek  no  such  advan- 
tage over  their  employees.  The  desire  of 
many  enlightened  businessmen  as  well  as 
unions  for  multi-employer  national  or  re- 
gional collective  bargaining  is  clearly  under- 
stood. 


In  the  abeence  of  stabilized  wags  rates 
thoee  employers  who  maintain  high  wage 
standards  face  a  perpetual  danger  of  losing 
business  to  low-wage  competitors.  Under 
this  circumstance  both  the  socially  minded 
employer  who  wishes  to  pay  a  decent  wags 
and  the  union  that  wishes  to  sectire  it,  face 
the  danger  of  ultimately  perishing.  While 
both  in  regional  and  national  multiemployer 
bargaining  many  of  the  contract  issues  are 
generally  left  to  local  plant  or  company  de- 
termination, based  upon  the  traditions  and 
practices  of  each  enterprise,  there  Is  an  in- 
evitable pressure  toward  the  equalization  of 
basic  wage  rates  over  the  entire  competitive 
market  area —  a  pressure  which  neither  labor 
nor  management  can  Ignore.  Only  by  re- 
moving unfair  competition  based  on  sweat- 
shop wages  and  working  conditions  can 
decent  employers  and  the  union  survive  and 
prosper. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  nationwide  and 
regional  multi-employer  bargaining  has 
emerged  in  this  country  in  a  score  of  Im- 
portant industries — not  Just  since  1932,  as 
Mr.  Lucas  asserts  (perhaps  because  he  wishes 
to  identify  aU  evil  as  beginning  with  th« 
enactment  of  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act)  — 
but  stretching  back  as  far  as  60  years. 

Industry-wide  bargaining  involving  a  ma« 
Jority  of  the  producers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, exists  in  the  pottery,  railroad,  coal 
mining,  pressed  glass  and  glassware,  wall 
paper  and  a  few  other  Industries.  Regional 
multi-employer  bargaining — which  is  con- 
ducted l>eyond  the  60-mlle  limit — is  practiced 
chiefly  In  the  clothing,  hosiery,  maritime, 
pulp  and  paper,  textile  and  some  other  in- 
dustries. Today  It  is  probable  that  as  many 
as  5  million  workers  are  covered  by  multi- 
employer agreements  on  a  national,  regional, 
or  local  market  level. 

The  findings  of  Professors  Lester  and  Roby 
of  Princeton  University  In  their  recent  study 
of  "Wages  Under  National  and  Regional  Col- 
lective Bargaining"  support  the  concliuion 
that  this  type  of  bargaining  has  been  highly 
in  the  public  interest.  Examining  seven 
industries  in  which  national  or  regional  bar- 
gaining has  been  continued  for  more  than 
10  years  (glassware,  pottery,  stove,  hosiery, 
silk  and  rayon  dyeing  and  finishing,  fiat 
glass,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  indiutrles), 
they  find  thst — 

"Under  national  or  regional  bargaining, 
wage  decisions  are  likely  to  be  more  sensible 
and  farslghted  than  in  the  case  where  ths 
wage  pattern  Is  established  by  a  wage  leader 
or  by  local  bargaining  with  a  union  playing 
one  firm  against  the  other — local  Interests 
and  the  Interests  of  smaller  firms  have  gen- 
erally been  well  represented  in  wage  nego- 
tiations under  national  and  regional  bar- 
gaining in  the  seven  Industries — experience 
Indicates  that  the  union's  wage  demands 
may  be  more  modest  when  they  apply  xml- 
formly  and  simiiltaneously  to  all  plants  in 
the  multi-employer  unit." 

The  study  of  Professors  Lester  and  Roby 
concludes  that  "monopolistic  or  collusive 
practices  with  regard  to  wages  or  economic 
change  have  not  characterized  any  of  the 
seven  industries.  Indeed  elimination  of 
wage  cutting  has  tended  to  stress  efficiency 
of  management  as  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  competition." 

Surely  in  1953  enlightened  American  busi- 
ness executives  are  no  longer  arguing  that 
the  existence  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
requires  that  employers  be  allowed  to  pay 
substandard  wages  and  tax  the  human  en- 
durance of  their  workers  beyond  reason  In 
order  to  compete. 

As  a  consequence  of  multi-employer  and 
"pattern"  bargaining,  the  real  qualities  of 
effective  management  leadership  are  put  to 
a  test — the  ability  to  compete  on  the  basts 
of  better  production  methods,  a  better  prod- 
uct, and  superior  salesmanship.  How  much 
better  this  is  than  requiring  American  work- 
ers to  suffer  the  tragedy  of  substandard 
wages  as  a  subsidy  to  help  their  employers 
to  compete. 
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It  Is  important  to  remember  that  even 
uniform  wage  rates,  where  they  may  apply 
between  competitors,  are  not  the  same 
thing  as  uniform  labor  costs.  Under  multi- 
employer and  pattern  bargaining,  although 
wage  rates  may  tend  toward  a  uniform  pat- 
tern, there  still  remain  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities to  compete  for  lower  labor  costs  by 
increasing  labor  productivity  through  the 
development  of  better  supervision,  Improved 
production  planning,  and  the  more  efficient 
use  of  machines. 

Here  Is  the  area  in  which  American  man- 
agement should  further  develop  Its  com- 
petitive genius — as  well  as  in  planning  bet- 
ter products  and  in  finding  more  efficient 
ways  of  distributing  and  selling  them. 

Has  competition  been  destroyed  within 
the  clothing,  stone,  clay  and  glass  products, 
textile,  mining  and  other  industries  which 
engage  in  multiemployer  bargaining?  Of 
course  not. 

Are  the  workers  In  these  industries  ex- 
torting monopolistlcally  high  wages  from 
helpless  employers?    Certainly  not. 

As  of  November  1952  a  city  worker's  family 
of  foxir  would  have  required  a  yearly  Income 
of  M.291 — or  at  the  rate  of  $85.62  per  week— 
to  maintain  the  family  at  the  standard  con- 
sidered adequate  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  But  the  annual  average  rate  of 
earnings  of  anthracite  miners,  based  upon 
the  first  11  months  of  1952.  was  only  about 
$3,550  while  bittunlnoiu  miners  earned  only 
about  $4,060.  Average  earnings  of  stone,  clay, 
and  glass  products  workers  was  about  $3,400 
in  1052;  textile  workers  $2,760;  and  clothing 
workers  $2J}00. 

Public  policy  as  well  as  private  agreements 
between  unions  and  management  increas- 
ingly recognizes  that  legitimate  competition 
is  not  destroyed  by  a  tendency  toward  uni- 
form wages  and  working  conditions  among 
competitors. 

Payment  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  life 
under  our  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  are  similar  beyond  the  eo-mile  limit 
even  in  the  case  of  competing  employers. 
Unemployment  compensation  benefits  are 
not  computed  differently  for  competing  en- 
terprises. 

Under  our  Federal  sodal-seeurlty  law, 
payments  are  tmlformly  standard  for  all  seg- 
menu  of  an  industry  and  of  the  Nation;  Fed- 
eral minimum  wages  are  the  same  for  all 
enterprises  engaging  in  interstate  commerce 
whether  they  are  competitors  or  not;  and 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  It  Is  established 
Federal  policy  that  public  contracts  shall  b« 
awarded  only  when  prevailing  wage  stand- 
ards are  met — in  the  Interest  of  fair  com- 
petition. Furthermore^under  our  Federal 
clvll-servlce  procedures  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self has  maintained  uniform  wage  scales 
for  comparable  work  for  many  years. 

Even  In  the  field  of  competition  for  inter- 
national trade  is  it  not  the  American  em- 
ployers who  argue  most  loudly  that  tariffs 
should  be  high  enough  to  protect  American 
workers  from  the  unfair  competition  of  lower 
foreign  wages?  Surely  the  objective  of  uni- 
form and  decent  wage  and  working  stand- 
ards as  among  competitors  has  become  part 
of  our  national  policy. 

Ut  us  consider  brlefiy  the  subject  of  "pat- 
tern" bargaining  under  which  a  leader  in 
the  Industry  negotiates  with  the  \mlon  and 
a  wage  pattern  is  established  which  others 
then  generally  follow.  ' 

It  U  noteworthy  that  pattern  bargaining 
exUU  primarily  in  the  most  powerful  and 
highly  concentrated  areas  of  our  economy — 
like  steel,  automobile,  meat  packing,  rubber 
and  oil  where  one  or  a  handful  of  corpora- 
tions dominate  the  entire  Industry.  It  is 
significant  that  the  giants  of  these  industries 
appear  conspicuously  among  ihe  113  com- 
panies each  of  which  had  assets  of  over 
$100  million  In  1947  and  accounted  for  46 
percent  of  the  productive  faculties  owned 
by  all  manufacturing  in  that  year,  according 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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By  dint  of  the  vast  power  these  ccnpora- 
tlons  exercise,  the  decisions  of  a  few  hundred 
business  executives  have  a  vital  impact  upon 
the  lives  not  only  of  their  own  workers  but 
upon  the  welfare  of  aU  of  the  American 
people. 

Objective  studies  have  shown  that  despite 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  there  has  been 
a  surprisingly  consistent  pattern  of  con- 
certed price  movements  in  these  industries. 
And  similarly,  long  before  there  was  effective 
unionization  or  any  Government  wage  regu- 
lation witmn  these  industries,  there  also  had 
been  a  striking  uniformity  of  wage  actions  as 
well. 

In  the  steel  Industry,  about  which  much 
has  been  heard  in  the  discussion  of  the  Lucas 
amencfcnent.  a  carefvU  examination  has  been 
made  of  wage  movements  from  1913  to  1932 
by  Mr.  George  Seltzer.  In  a  carefiUly  docu- 
mented study  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  entitled  "Pat- 
tern Bargaining  and  the  United  Steelworkers" 
he  has  this  to  say  about  the  facts  during 
those  preunlon  years: 

"They  show  general  agreement  in  the  tim- 
ing and  amoxmt  of  wage  changes  throughout 
the  industry.  •  •  •  The  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  took  the  lead  in  11  of  the  14  general 
wage  dhanges  during  this  period;  no  other 
basic-steel  firm  assumed  the  leadership  role 
more  than  once." 

After  showing  case  after  case  in  which  the 
steel  industry  marched  in  goose  step  precision 
following  the  wage  as  well  as  the  price  lead- 
ership of  United  States  Steel,  Mr.  Seltzer 
concludes : 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  U8A-CIO  did  not 
Initiate  uniformity  of  wage  behavior  In  the 
basic-steel  Industry.  This  uniformity  Is 
rooted  in  the  product  and  labor  market 
structure  of  the  industry. 

"The  synchronization  of  the  wage  behavior 
of  basic-steel  firms  is  in  part  a  reflection  of 
the  larger  bvislness  strategy  prevailing  in  ths 
industry." 

Long  before  there  were  unions  in  these 
several  highly  concentrated  industries  a 
handful  of  powerful  corporations  enjoyed 
unchallenged  monopoly  power  to  fix  the 
wages  of  millions  of  employees,  and  they 
generally  acted  not  independently,  but  to 
iinlson  to  create  a  common  wage  pattern. 
Big  Business  did  not  then  complain  of  labor 
monopolies;  it  was  profiting  too  much  from 
its  own. 

Today  strong  national  unions  are  essen- 
tial in  these  industries — steel,  auto,  rubber, 
oil.  packinghouse,  and  the  rest — because 
without  them  this  power  of  the  Industrial 
giants,  acting  so  often  in  unison,  would  be 
wholly  without  check.  Modern  Industrial 
unionism  has  not  created  a  labor  monopoly 
power;  It  has  only  succeeded,  in  part,  in 
reducing  the  absolute  monopoly  which  the 
employers  had  enjoyed  in  these  Industries 
for  so  many  years. 

But  even  today  it  is  not  the  union,  but 
the  employers  themselves  In  these  indus- 
tries, who  insist  upon  pattern  bargaining. 
The  record  shows  that  year  after  year,  while 
each  basic  steel  company  pretends  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  union,  it  Is  but  an  empty 
ritual.  Actually  each  Insists  it  will  pay  as 
much  as  United  States  Steel,  and  not  1 
penny  more.  Even  when  contracts  are  oc- 
casionally negotiated  before  the  steel  leader 
makes  his  bargain,  there  is  always  the  en- 
forced stipulation  that  wage  settlements  are 
conditional  on  the  determination  of  the 
final  pattern. 

In  those  industries  in  which  genuine 
multiemployer  national  and  regional  bar- 
gaining exists  the  result  has  raised  the  true 
level  of  competition  in  accord  with  the  best 
tradition  of  free  enterprise  and  eliminated 
unfair  oompetitlon  based  on  sweatshops. 

Among  the  giant  corporations  in  the  in- 
dustries where  pattern  bargaining  so  largely 
•xlsts  the  restUtlng  wage  \uiiformity  is 
neither  new — ^it  existed  long  before  unions^ 
nor  doss  its  ezlstenc*  destroy  real  price  com* 


petition  If  these  mammoth  enterprises 
would  desire  to  more  generally  engage  in  it. 
As  for  the  form  of  bargaining — the  pattern 
device — It  is  the  creature  of  industry  policy. 
not  the  result  of  union  Invention. 

The  evil  in  this  situation  is  the  domina- 
tion of  the  indxistry  by  a  single  large  cor- 
poration, or  by  a  handful  of  large  corpora- 
tions. This  sittiatlon.  I  am  afraid,  is  going 
to  continue  to  exist.  The  Sherman  Act  has 
not  checked  it;  If  anything,  the  number 
of  pattern  Industries,  where  a  single  giant 
or  a  few  very  large  corporations  dominate, 
has  gradually  Increased  since  1890.  This 
bill,  I  am  confident,  is  not  going  to  reduce 
the  size  or  the  power  of  these  great  corpo- 
rations, and,  in  all  fairness.  It  does  not  pur- 
port to.  And  as  long  as  these  corporations 
enjoy  their  present  dominance,  the  smaller 
corporations  in  the  indxutry  are  going  to 
follow  the  leader,  both  on  wages  and  prices. 
It  is,  I  say,  this  concentration  of  complete 
power  which  is  undesirable;  not  the  efforts 
of  the  workers  to  equate  in  slight  degree 
their  bargaining  power  with  that  of  their 
giant  employers.  It  is  only  because  the 
workers  In  these  Industries  bargain  through 
national  unions  that  they  are  not  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  powerful  employers. 

I^t  me  put  It  even  more  simply:  The  thing 
that  is  the  matter  in  industries  where  pat- 
tern bargaining  prevails  Is  that  a  single  cor- 
poration, or  a  few  corporations,  have  too 
much  power.  That  situation  would  not  be 
improved  by  weakening  and  breaking  up  the 
unions  in  these  industries;  it  would  only 
make  the  situation  intolerable  for  the 
workers. 

What  then  is  the  real  issue  here?  It  can- 
not be  that  these  forms  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  which  unions  engage — whether 
volimtarily  through  broad  multi-employer 
bargaining  or  through  pattern  bargaining  on 
the  insistence  of  some  employers — are  actu- 
ally a  menace  to  the  national  welfare. 

The  combination  of  workers  Into  national 
unions  leads  to  results  far  different  tor  the 
welfare  of  America  than  the  combination 
of  businesses  into  monopolies.  Corporate 
monopolies  are  antisocial  conspiracies  cre- 
ated only  to  restrict  competition  and  in- 
crease profits  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many. 

Unions  have  grown  to  serve  the  many.  As 
a  result  of  collective  bargaining — local,  re- 
gional, or  national — the  living  standards  and 
opportimltles  of  millions  of  workers,  non- 
union as  well  as  union,  have  been  raised.  la 
fact  all  segments  of  the  population,  includ- 
ing the  employers  themselves,  have  shared  la 
these  benefits,  since  high  wages  supply  ths 
purchasing  power  on  which  oxur  Nation's 
prosperity  depends. 

Unionism  is  the  champion  of  the  millions 
who  can  win  a  decent  f  utwe  only  by  pooling 
the  meager  economic  power  of  each  into  a 
common  cause  for  the  common  good.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  was  implicit  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  when,  39  years  ago,  it 
enacted  the  Clayton  Act  and  declared  that 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  sale  of  ths 
labor  of  a  human  being  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  those  affecting  the  sals 
of  a  ton  of  steel.  People  are  not  commodi- 
ties either  under  moral  or  man-made  law. 
Do  the  resources  of  American  unions  sug- 
gest a  financial  base  for  the  operation  of 
monopolistic  labor  power  against  which  in- 
dustry stands  helpless? 

Compare  the  $11  million  total  assets  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  held  In 
behalf  of  over  a  million  union  members,  with 
the  $1,641  million  assets  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  and  $3,140  million  assets  of  ths 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Contrast  the  $14  million  total  assets  of  ths 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  with 
the  $3,671  million  assets  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp. 

Does  the  $175  billion  in  total  current  assets 
owned  by  American  corporations — indudlBC 
$30  blUlon  in  cash  and  $20  billion  to  Umts4 
States  Oovsrnmsnt  bonds  alone — gtv*  Um 
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ImpraMion  that  It  1«  tbe  workers  arho  k*ir« 
been  extracting  an  extortionate  ibare  of  the 
national  Income? 

The  wealth  ot  our  corporations  Is  not  the 
only  basis  by  which  the  power  of  big  biulneaa 
1^  malntJilned.  Recently  Prof.  E.  E.  Wltte.  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  correctly  stated : 
"The  great  corporations  also  have  far  more 
extensive  propaganda  facilities  and  generally 
get  much  more  favorable  publicity  through 
regular  news  channels.  Corporation  man- 
agers and  executives  are  the  best  paid  of  all 
people  in  our  present-day  society.  They  are 
Bodally  acceptable  everywhere  and  frm)man/\ 
much  attention  whenever  they  express  their 
views  on  any  subject.  In  contrast,  our  labor 
leaders  are  outcasts  in  social  circles  and  are 
suspect  by  a  large  part  of  the  general  public." 

What  then  is  the  nub  of  the  argument  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  seek  to  bring 
to  a  head? 

In  Its  simplest  terms  they  want  to  break 
up  nationwide,  regional,  and  pattern  bar- 
gaining and  the  national  imions  that  engage 
in  tliem. 

It  Is  argued  that  this  would  end  national 
emergency  strikes,  and  this  is  partially  true. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  only  means  by 
which  working  people  can  come  near  equality 
In  bargaining  power  with  American  Industry 
would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Lucas  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
multi-employer  and  pattern  bargaining  in 
which  many  unions  voluntarily  or  neces- 
sarily engage  Is  Inevitably  harmful  ta  its 
effect,  but  It  Is  not. 

Mr.  Locsa  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
unions  are  all-powerful  In  their  relationship 
with  the  employers,  but  they  are  not. 

But  still  we  have  Intolerable  nationwide 
strikes,  Mr.  Ltrcss  may  report.  Does  this  not 
prove  that  the  national  unions  and  the 
mtdtl-employer  and  pattern  bargaining  In 
which  they  engage  are  the  cause? 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  unions  go  on  strike 
and  thus  bring  on  stoppages.  But  this  is 
true  only  becaiue  the  unions  in  the  final 
analysis  do  not  control  the  wage  bargain. 
Always  the  employers  have  the  final  power  of 
decision  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  unions  can  only  accept  or  reject  their 
decisions. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  B«r.  Lucas*  pen- 
alties against  multi-employer  lockouts  (be- 
yond the  50-mlle  limit)  a  sham.  Employers 
today  seldom  need  to  engage  In  a  lockout, 
all  they  need  do  is  say  "No"  to  the  union's 
demands.  In  this  way,  regardless  of  the  true 
merits  of  the  case.  It  is  always  the  m^on 
and  never  the  empl03rer  that  is  charged  with 
endangering  the  public  welfare. 

But  Is  It  not  equally  true  that  It  can  be  the 
employers  who  really  cause  the  strike  and 
endanger  the  public?  Let  us  suppose,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  employers  In  an  industry, 
whether  openly  In  combination  or  not,  deny 
Just  Improvements  and  demand  the  statiu 
quo.  Suppoee  that  this  position  is  clearly 
unjustified,  the  union  rejects  It  and  has  no 
choice  but  to  go  on  strike.     It  Is  still  the 

Slon  which  technically  causes  the  stoppage, 
e  employers  are  willing  to  operate  on  their 
own  terms.  But  would  It  be  the  union  which 
really  endangered  the  public  or  would  It  be 
the  emplojrers?  The  surface  situation  is  that 
It  is  the  union  which  creates  the  danger  to 
the  public.  Every  newspaper  in  the  land 
would  headline  the  fact  that  the  steelwork- 
ers.  the  miners,  or  the  oil  workers  are  en- 
dangering the  Nation  with  a  strike.  And  you 
therefore  have  testimony  of  the  sort  that  has 
been  offered  to  this  committee  argtiing  that 
the  solution  Is  to  break  up  the  national  un- 
ions so  that  they  cannot  serlotisly  contest  the 
employers'  power  and  thus  cannot  threaten 
the  public  welfare. 

Birt  this  solution  la  completely  and  totally 
one-sided.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  union 
which  calls  the  strike  does  not  mean  that  it 
Is  the  union  which  Is  at  fault  or  which.  In 
reality,  creates  the  danger  to  the  public.  It 
may  just  as  well  be,  and  frequently  to.  the 


employers.  Tlie  aolution.  therefore.  Is  not 
to  solve  the  conflict  between  labor  and  the 
employers  by  destroying  labor.  Nor  Is  It  to 
destroy  capital.  Tlie  solution  must  Involve 
some  method  of  examining  the  facts  of  the 
particular  dispute  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement  so  that,  in  cases  where 
the  public  Is  endangered  by  a  prolonged 
shutdown  In  production,  the  coimtry  can 
know  whether  In  truth  and  In  substance,  It 
Is  the  vmlon  or  the  employer  which,  by  Its 
Intranslgeance,  Is  endangering  the  national 
health  and  safety.  Public  opinion  can  then 
operate  in  an  Informed  atmosphere. 

Already  we  have  the  arbitrary  80-day  In- 
junction provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  gives  a  clear  advantage  to  the  em- 
ployer because  It  would  simply  freeze  the 
often  Intolerable  status  quo. 

Now  Mr.  Lucas  would  go  further.  He 
would  destroy  the  national  unions  and  the 
right  to  engage  in  multi-employer  and  pat- 
tern bargaining  In  an  effort  to  assure  Indus- 
trial peace.  But  the  form  of  bargaining  Is 
not  the  cause  of  national  emergency  strikes. 
In  miuiy  Industries  which  engage  In  national 
and  regional  bargaining — like  men's  cloth- 
ing, for  example — there  have  not  been  strikes 
for  decades.  On  the  other  hand,  in  local  or 
company  bargaining,  or  in  cases  where  multi- 
employer bargaining  would  be  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Lucas— within  the  50-mlle  limit— there 
have  been  most  serious  strikes  affecting  the 
public  welfare.  The  tugboatmen  strike  In 
New  York,  a  strike  of  a  pubUc  utUlty.  or  in  a 
single  plant  making  an  important  Item  for 
national  defense — aie  cases  in  point. 

The  destruction  of  the  national  unions  and 
of  the  collective-bargaining  forms  in  which 
American  labor  and  management  have  to 
long  traditionally  engaged  Is  the  wrong  an- 
swer to  oiu-  problem.  Certainly  the  Congress 
can  destroy  the  power  of  unions  In  order  to 
make  tbe  problem  of  strikes  disappear;  per- 
haps this  would  be  welcome  to  certain  groups 
within  management,  but  its  effect  would  be 
tragic  for  the  Nation's  workers  and  for  the 
American  people. 

We  can  force  compulsory  arbitration  of 
national  emergency  disputes,  but  both  labor 
and  management  would  bitterly  oppose  this 
step — and  rightly,  since  compulsion  never 
long  Insures  Industrial  peace. 

Our  most  constructive  role,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  to  encotirage  a  meeting  of  the  minds  be- 
tween collective  bargaining  participants  be- 
cause this.  In  the  long  ixm.  must  be  achieved. 
A  strike  by  Its  very  nature  generally  helps  to 
speed  up  this  process.  Often,  even  a  nation- 
wide strike  may  hardly  affect  the  national 
Interest  In  its  early  stages.  But  each  day 
that  is  continues  the  losses  to  both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  workers  t>ecome  larger  and 
each  aide  becomes  more  amenable  to  the 
spirit  of  compromise  out  of  which  agreement 
finally  come*.  Certainly  we  miut  sharpen 
the  useful  tools  of  mediation  so  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  may  be  encouraged  before  a 
strike  has  begun  or  can  be  speedily  accom- 
plished after  one  Is  in  progress.  Pact  finding, 
too,  has  its  part  to  play  so  that  the  pressure 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  contesting  parties.  Pinally.  as 
a  last  resort,  the  Congress  Itself  could  act  in 
any  specific  situation,  letting  the  facts  In 
each  case  govern  Its  course  of  action. 

As  long  as  we  remain  free,  the  right  to 
strike  and  the  probability  of  strikes  must  al- 
ways exist.  It  Is  our  duty  to  find  the  means 
of  avoiding  them,  if  possible,  and  of  quickly 
ending  them  when  they  critically  Impair  the 
national  effort.  But  this  must  be  done  with 
equity  both  to  the  rights  of  labor  and  of 
capital. 

In  ooncluslon.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  both  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  local  union  democracy  and  of  the  welfare 
of  small  business,  since  Mr.  Lucas  raises  these 
two  tseues  as  subsidiary  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  amendment. 

Because  national  strikes  oeeur  and  the 
national  Interest  Is  sometimes  affected,  it  Is 


fashionable  to  hiirl  the  charge  of  nabor 
boss"  or  "labor  dictator"  at  our  national 
xuilon  leaders.  But  It  would  be  Interesting 
Indeed  to  compare  the  procedures  by  whidt. 
our  coporatlons  are  run  with  the  rules  that 
govern  o\u  unions  to  determine  which  are 
more  or  less  democratic. 

The  local  imlon  afflllates  of  our  modern 
American  unions  are  not  always  as  tragically 
without  voice  as  many  antiunion  spokes* 
men  would  have  us  believe.  If  you  have 
attended  the  conventions  of  our  national 
unions — to  which  almost  all  of  the  delegates 
have  been  elected  by  their  fellow  workers  at 
the  local  union  level — you  would  generally 
see  manifestations  of  democracy  In  its  full- 
est form.  Between  conventions,  wage  policy 
committees  and  executive  boards  elected  by 
and  reflecting  the  views  of  the  local  union 
membership,  meet  and  deliberate  with  the 
national  officers.  In  many  of  our  national 
unions  a  membership  vote  Is  customary  be- 
fore a  strike  is  considered.  In  many,  elee- 
tlons  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Honest  Ballot  Association.  In  a  majority, 
educational  programs  are  conducted  to  en- 
courage a  greater  understanding  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  union  and  to  Increase  democratlo 
participation  In  its  affairs. 

Are  some  Members  of  the  Congress  for- 
ever going  to  delude  themselves  with  a  be- 
lief that  the  local  union  member  Is  always 
the  pawn  of  the  so-called  national  labor  boss, 
forced  helplessly  to  join  the  union  and  then 
dragged  in  chains  on  to  the  picket  lineef 
The  Smith -Connally  Act  of  World  War  II 
should  have  shattered  our  Illusions.  Con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  forestalling  strikes  by 
the  device  of  forcing  a  local  union  refer- 
endum before  a  strike  could  occtu-.  the  act 
sometimes  boomeranged  badly.  The  act  en- 
couraged Irresponsible  leadership  at  the  local 
level  at  the  very  time  that  the  so-called 
national  union  labor  bosses  were  patriotically 
exercising  an  effort  to  keep  their  members  at 
work  and  war  production  In  progress,  re- 
gardless of  the  provocation  that  the  local 
membership  felt  they  suffered. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  majority 
of  Congress  assumed  that  since  workers  did 
not  want  the  union  shop.  It  would  be  wise 
to  force  each  local  to  vote  on  the  issue  and 
thereby  prove  that  it  was  only  desired  by 
the  so-called  union  dlctatcra.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown,  much  to  the  embarrMS- 
ment  of  the  authors  of  the  law,  that  exactly 
the  opposite  was  true  and  the  vote  require- 
ment lias  now  been  dropped  from  the  law. 
Similarly,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  the 
provision  tliat  workers  should  be  required 
to  vote  on  the  last  offer  of  the  employer 
was  calculated  to  prove  that  the  national 
union  leaders  were  extremists  and  that  the 
local  union  members  wanted  much  less  than 
the  demands  for  which  they  were  on  strike. 
But  again,  the  illusions  of  Congress  should 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  evidence  of  the 
record. 

Rather  than  serving  as  an  Instrument  of 
despotic  repression  over  the  lives  of  the  local 
members,  the  national  union  can  provide 
Invaluable  aid  both  to  the  local  members 
and  to  their  employer.  Under  the  Lucas 
amendment,  which  would  sever  the  local 
from  its  national  with  regard  to  any  Issue 
involving  collective  bargaining,  the  local 
member  would  be  at  a  helpless  disadvantage. 
National  union  experts,  informed  about  the 
industry,  prevailing  wage  rates,  and  other 
working  conditions  could  not  aid  him. 
Trained  union  negotiators  and  legal  coun- 
selors could  not  sR  at  the  bargaining  table, 
although  the  employer  would  be  free  to  hire 
his  own.  National  strike  benefits  could  not 
be  provided.  Company  unionism  would 
again  be  entlironed. 

But  the  losses  to  the  employer  would  also 
be  very  real.  His  own  employees  might  en- 
joy exaggerated  views  about  the  company's 
ability  to  pay  Increased  benefits  which  na- 
tional union  economists  could  easily  dispel 
If  they  were  allowed.  The  urge  of  his  em- 
ployees to  strike,  even  If  based  upon  tin- 
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reasonable  assumptions,  would  remain  un- 
challenged, since  the  national  union  would 
be  powerless  to  withhold  strike  sanction. 
Nor  could  national  ofllcials  Intercede  to  see 
that  the  local  fulfilled  the  terms  of  an  exist- 
ing contract.  And  each  employer,  outside 
the  50-mile  limit,  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  costly  and  often  frustrating  necessity  of 
negotiating  his  own  separate  agreement  not 
only  over  wages  but  also  over  pensions  and 
other  fringes,  whereas  today  thousands  of 
employers  enjoy  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  engaging  In  joint  negotiations. 

Also,  under  Mr.  Lucas'  amendment,  a  whole 
army  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  de- 
tectives would  be  required  to  be  present  at 
every  trade  association  meeting  and  at  every 
coimtry  club  where  btisiness  executives  play 
golf  In  order  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the 
law  that  competing  employers  must  not  en- 
gage in  any  concerted  activity,  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  the  formulation  of  labor 
policies.  Similarly  the  presence  of  Federal 
law-enforcement  agents  would  be  required 
at  every  labor  convention  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  of  competing  em- 
ployers gather  and  in  every  beer  hall  where 
they  might  meet  and  tarry  after  work  and 
discuss  the  wages  they  receive. 

All  management-labor  agreements  pre- 
•\imably  would  be  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  the  FBI  lest  either  competing  employers 
or  the  representatives  of  employees  of  com- 
peting employers  might  see  them  and  there- 
by be  tempted  to  engage  in  an  Illegal  "con- 
certed activity."  directly  or  indirectly. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
small  employers  in  whose  behalf  Mr.  Lucas 
also  urges  his  amendment. 

The  virtue  of  multi-employer  bargaining, 
whether  national,  regional,  or  local,  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  are  agreed  upon  reflect  the 
economic  problems  of  all  competing  em- 
ployers. Recall  the  study  of  Professors  Lester 
and  Roby  who  found  that  imder  this  form 
of  bargaining  (and  I  quote  again)  "experi- 
ence Indicates  that  the  unions'  wage  de- 
mands may  be  more  modest  when  they  apply 
uniformly  and  simultaneously  to  all  planu 
In  the  multi-employer  unit."  Within  the 
trade  associations  which  usually  negotiate 
this  type  of  contract  the  small  competitors 
as  well  as  the  large  have  voice  and  votes 
with  which  to  Influence  the  final  bargain. 

In  the  case  of  "pattern"  bargaining,  the 
record  shows  substantial  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  national  unions  to  the  special 
problems  of  employers. 

On  this  question  Mr.  Seltzer,  in  his  study. 
Pattern  Bargaining  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  has  this  to  say: 

"It  is  significant  that  even  In  periods  of 
full  employment  the  union  has  not  used  the 
key  bargain  as  an  Infiexlble  standard.  •  •  • 
It  has  continuously  shown  concern  for  the 
survival  of  small  or  obsolete  units.  This 
makes  it  seem  likely  that  in  periods  of  less 
than  full  employment,  the  USA-CIO  wiU  be 
job  conscious  rather  than  pattern  conscious." 
The  study  concludes  with  these  words: 
"Although  pattern  bargaining  has  been 
attacked  as  a  form  of  'labor  monopoly'  and 
as  a  cause  of  serious  economic  dislocation, 
the  record  in  the  case  of  the  best-known 
practitioner  of  pattern  bargaining,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  does  not 
seem  to  support  the  charges.  The  antici- 
pated effects  on  marginal  firms  have  been 
avoided  by  the  willingness  of  the  union  to 
modify  and  adapt  Its  policies  to  fit  special 
circumstances.  The  supposedly  unbridled 
power  of  the  union  has  been  checked  by 
forces  which  the  union's  critics  underrate. 
•  •  •  It  U  the  USA-CIO's  concern  for  pre- 
serving the  Jobs  of  Its  members  which,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  explains  why  the  fears 
created  by  pattern  bargaining  are  unjusti- 
fied." 

Rather  than  playing  the  role  of  a  "devas- 
tating monopolistic  monster"  which  devours 
smau  businesses— a  portrayal  which  a  few 


weU-publlclzed  but  generally  undocumented 
"horror  stories"  seeks  to  establish— It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  American  trade-union  move- 
ment has  established  an  enviable  record  for 
its  practical  support  of  small  business. 

Instead  of  encouraging  a  labor  subsidy  In 
the  form  of  sweatshop  wages  and  working 
conditions  the  naUonal  unions  have  rallied 
to  the  aid  of  small  and  weaker  enterprises 
by  tirglng  easier  access  to  credit  for  them. 
They  have  supported  a  fairer  assignment  of 
public  contracu  to  small  businesses.  They 
have  urged  the  creation  of  research  facul- 
ties for  small  enterprises  comparable  to  the 
experiment  and  research  services  now  made 
available  to  farmers  under  our  Federal-State 
programs.  I  have  even  heard  of  unions  that 
have  made  direct  loans  to  smaU  businesses 
and  of  others  who  have  loaned  production 
engineers  from  their  own  staffs  to  help  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  small  and  new  en- 
terprises. 

In  proceeding  with  your  Important  and 
difficult:  deliberations  I  know  that  you  will 
look  toward  constructive  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  management-labor  relations.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  work  of  this  committee 
win  be  Viewed  in  the  years  ahead  as  a  patient 
and  monumental  effort  to  find  the  means  to 
extend,  rather  than  to  retard,  the  move- 
ment toward  a  more  free  and  more  respon- 
sible relationship  l>etween  American  man- 
agement and  men. 


Poland  Will  Nerer  Be  Conquered 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
i 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  massachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19, 1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  recently  delivered  on 
the  Justice  for  Poland  radio  program  by 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Law.  noted  author  and 
poet. 

These,  enlightening  addresses  for  the 
cause  of  Poland's  freedom  are  sponsored 
by  the  rfuiio  programs  commission  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.,  and 
originate  in  Chicopee.  Mass. 

Miss  Law's  address  follows: 

Because  I  admire  the  Poles  and  revere  what 
Poland  has  for  centuries  represented,  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  to  you  today.  Indeed,  the 
very  name  Poland  recalls  the  rewarding  and 
vivid  experiences  of  my  1929  visit  there. 
Today,  a  generation  later,  my  blood  bolls 
as  if  It  were  Polish  blood  when  I  read  of 
the  iniquities  being  meted  a  valiant  people 
under  the  iron  heel  of  communism.  I  can 
scarcely  bear  to  hear  the  words  "fall  of  War- 
saw" and  "Katyn  Forest."  Remembering  aU 
that  I  found  so  remarkable  in  Poland,  I  offer 
a  prayer  that  so  superior  a  civilization  may. 
by  some  means  not  yet  clear  to  us,  be 
eventually  restored. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  our  13 -day  voy- 
age through  storm  and  fog  on  a  miserable 
little  5,000-ton  vessel,  £>an!.^  owned,  a  voy- 
age precious  to  me  because  it  afforded  the 
privilege  of  knowing  many  returning  Polish- 
Americans.  Among  them  was  an  Interesting 
old  stonemason  who  often  talked  to  me. 
Since  his  wife's  death  he  felt  lonely  and  lost, 
hungry  for  his  native  mountain  village  where 
he  hoped  to  begin  a  new  cycle.  In  the  illus- 
trated story  which  I  later  published  he  be- 
ctune  a  handsome  Goral  and  I  had  him 
achieve  his  new  life  near  beautiful  Zakopane. 
When  our  ship  docked  and  I  said  goodbye  to 
this  delightful  Polish  workman.  I  felt  that  I 
was  losing  a  real  friend.    For  he  had  opened 


for  me  a  door  of  understanding  of  the  Polish 
heart  and  revealed  In  a  unique  way  the  exiled 
Pole's  love  for  the  land  I  was  about  to  see. 

Gdynia  was  then  being  built  with  phe- 
nomenal speed  into  the  port  which  speUed 
high  hopes  for  Polish  Corridor  commerce. 
Danzig,  where  we  landed,  offered  Immediate 
proof  of  Poland's  cultural  heritage  as  shown 
In  architectural  skill. 

Warsaw,  the  splendid  capital  city  where 
my  Polish  hostess  met  me,  proved  a  dally 
revelation  of  Polish  history,  music,  art,  and 
general  finesse  of  living.  With  Its  beautiful 
homes.  Its  winding  Vistula,  and  its  gaiety  of 
pavement  cafe  society.  It  suggested  both 
Paris  and  Vienna.  I  spent  happy  months 
there,  attending  fine  performances  at  the 
opera,  visiting  the  museums  and  galleries 
where  Poland's  legacy  of  rare  painting,  fine 
wood  sculpttire.  and  rich  tapestries  told  Its 
own  story  of  unrivaled  past.  I  visited  the 
recently  restored  Old  Town,  with  Slglsmund 
Hi's  palace,  and  went  to  many  studios  of 
modem  artiste.  I  was  received  with  the  hos- 
pitality for  which  Poland  has  long  been 
famed.  At  one  of  the  great  formal  recep- 
tions I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Presi- 
dent Moeclckl  and  his  gracious  wife.  Our 
Minister  entertained  for  me — then  America 
and  Poland  had  a  close  relationship.  Noth- 
ing in  Warsaw  Impressed  me  more  deeply 
than  the  quality  of  reverence  shown  by 
worshippers  who  crowded  the  cathedral.  In 
spiritual  development,  as  in  patriotism,  the 
Poles  exceed  any  people  I  have  met  In  my 
travels. 

At  WUlanov,  King  John  Sobleski's  palace 
outside  the  capital  city,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  Italian  archltectiu'e  and  great 
paintings  of  Polish  victories,  I  saw  also  the 
small  room  where  the  renowned  ruler  offered 
daily  prayer.  A  Sunday  Joximey  to  Lowlcz 
remains  bright  In  memory,  not  only  becatise 
of  the  colorful  peasant  costumes  we  saw  in 
the  church  there  but  because  of  the  wor- 
shippers' deep  and  obvious  reverence.  This 
quality  I  felt  In  marked  degree  at  Czeneto- 
chowa  and  at  religloiu  celebrations  in  Zako- 
pane. 

Cracow,  the  heart  of  Poland,  was  to  me  a 
town  of  timeless  enchantment  from  the  Old 
Florlan  Gate  to  the  university's  renowned 
court  with  Copernicus'  statue.  The  Rynek. 
the  sacred  Kosciuszko  Hill,  the  Inimitable 
Wawel,  and  the  cathedral,  once  seen,  are 
never  forgotten. 

Poznan,  dtirlng  this  year  of  1929  which 
marked  the  half  way  between  two  dreadful 
wars,  was  holding  Its  exposition,  a  vast  dis- 
play of  the  artistic  and  indvistrlal  progress 
made  through  Polish  talent,  determination, 
and  hard  work.  I  was  fascinated  with  the 
remarkable  wood  sculpture,  the  weaving,  and 
the  paper  cuts.  On  each  subject  I  published 
articles  in  American  magazines,  and  I  hope 
that  each  expressed  my  admiration  for  the 
power  of  recrudescence,  the  ability  to  begin 
again,  which  a  tragic  history  has  bred  In 
Polish  nature. 

Visiting  in  the  great  houses  was  another 
delight.  The  gracious  old  Prince  Lubomir- 
skl  entertained  us  and  took  us  over  Lancut, 
the  home  of  his  nephew.  Count  Potockl,  a 
400-room  palace,  moat -encircled.  flUed  with 
exquisite  furniture,  tapestries,  porcelains, 
paintings,  and  the  finest  appurtenances  of 
living  from  all  over  the  world.  The  great 
library  contained  vellum-bound  volumes  In 
many  languages.  On  the  palace  walls  hung 
portraits  of  beautiful  ladles  of  all  Europe's 
nobility  who  had  married  into  this  distin- 
guished family.  During  the  hunting  sea- 
son 150  guests  were  entertained,  the  many 
dining  rooms,  baUrooms  and  theater  all  in 
use.  The  pedigreed  horses  In  the  extensive 
stables  were  groomed  by  men  whose  fore- 
bears had  for  five  generations  performed 
this  task.  Here  was  the  crystallization  of  a 
civlllaatlon  which  will  never  come  again,  a 
swansong  of  manorial  living  which  I 
glad  to  have  seen. 
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Bductantly  I  Itft  PolAnd,  brlnglBg  hanw 
with  me  tb«  mema-ies  of  a  remarkable  land, 
a  wraiderful  pec^e.  Kven  now  the  great 
names  of  PoUata  history,  music,  and  art  ring 
in  my  ears — ^I  think  of  the  patriot  Koacluslio 
who,  coming  to  colonial  America,  annoiinoed 
to  GeOTge  Washington,  commander  of  our 
Revolutionary  Army.  "I  come  to  fight  as  a 
volunteer  for  Americiui  independence." 
"What  can  you  do?"  Washington  queried. 
"Try  me,"  Kosciusko  replied.  I  remember 
Ghopln  who  gave  the  world  his  Poland  in 
music,  Paderewski  who  interpreted  it 
through  the  piano  and  through  patriotic 
service,  Copernlciis,  the  great  astronomer- 
'-  mathematician,  the  poet  Micklewicz,  Slen- 
klewlcz  who  preserved  Poland  in  his  novels, 
Modjeska  with  her  great  art. 

In  my  small  way,  through  my  articles, 
short  story,  and  poems  I  have  tried  to  Inter- 
pret for  my  own  American  public  certain 
phases  of  this  great  nation.  Though  they 
are  not  in  my  just  published  book,  Yield 
From  Flame,  but  in  an  earlier  one,  published 
soon  after  my  Journey  to  Poland.  I  now  want 
to  read  you  three  poems: 

"Vi8Tm.A's  Lain>-LocKZD  Maxuvkb 

"Among  the  trailing  river  boats  ' 

The  daring  flisak  whirls  and  floats,  ' 
With  buoyant  trees  his  only  floor. 
The  broad  horizon  as  a  door.  I 

Upon  his  tratwa  bo\md  of  logs 
He  faces  thunder,  storm,  and  fogs; 
As  captain,  pilot,  crew,  and  mate. 
He  strains  and  struggles,  early,  late. 
At  last  when  the  sun  Is  a  pricked  balloon 
And  heaven  flaunts  a  tattered  moon, 
He  sits  alone  in  a  tranquil  how 
And  sings  (m  his  logs  with  a  godlike  power. 
And  one  who  drifts  beside  may  hear 
A  note  of  triimiph,  but  never  fear, 
In  the  throat  of  a  sailer  denied  the  seas. 
A  man  who  lives  forever  with  trees."  i 


"Waxsaw  Washing  Hex  Facx 
"I  love  Warsaw  washing  her  face 
And  yawning  in  prelude  to  day's  embrace, 
Her  winding  Vistula  afloat  i 

With  steamer,  barge,  and  river  boat,  ' 
Decrepit  Raciiels  straightening  wigs 
And  lazy  sweepers  with  brooms  of  twigs, 
llagenta  scarves  on  peasant  heads. 
Insipid  ladies  dawdling  in  beds. 
Ubiquitous  hawkers  trudging  the  street, 
Annoxmcing  succulent  things  to  eat— f 
I  love  Warsaw  washing  her  face  ' 

And  greeting  day  with  a  feline  gracs."^ 

"Eastks  Wezk  nc  Ckacx>w        | 
"Students  are  rambling  over  the  Planty 
And  boatmen  singing  a  river  chantey. 
The    scholarly    Isaacs    have    gathered    for 

prayer 
And  leaflng  willows  are  drying  their  hair. 
The  Cathedral  empties  a  holiday  crowd 
And  chatter  upon  the  Rynek  is  loud. 
The  Wawel  Palace  Is  looking  down 
Upon  the  Vistula,  swollen,  brown; 
And  peasants  dressed  like  parakeets 
Are  Jostling  over  the  cobbled  streets 
While  ho\isewives  fill  the  market  place. 
Above,  at  every  tower's  face. 
The  trumpeter  sounds  r.  broken  nots 
Recalling  history's  anecdote. 
Courageous  and  enkindling  page, 
Revealed,  like  spring,  to  every  age." 

Nothing  that  I  may  write  or  say  can  ade- 
quately express  my  admlratktn.  my  sym- 
pathy, or  my  hopes  for  Poland.  In  closing  I 
quote  Poniatowskl's  dying  words:  "God  gave 
me  the  honor  of  Poland  to  defend  me  and  to 
him  alone  can  I  surrender  it."  I  feel  that  the 
great  patriot's  spirit  imbues  Poles  today, 
whether  they  are  suffering  torments  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  or  living  in  free  America. 
By  all  laws  of  God  and  man  such  a  people 
cannot  be  conquered.  Poland's  history  has 
proved  this.  So  let  us  hope,  pray— and 
prepare. 


OptntioB  Snack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  SCAaSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  19ii 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  aldermen,  city  of  Chelsea. 
Mass.: 

Resolution  Agautst  Opzxatton  Smack 

Whereas  air  and  ground  officers  of  the 
Army  and  war  correspondents  were  invited 
to  witness  Operation  Smack  on  January  25, 
1953,  in  Korea:  and 

Whereas  they  were  supplied  with  mimeo- 
graphed time  tables,  bound  in  cardboard 
with  a  three-color  decoration;  and 

Whereas  it  purported  in  detail,  minute  by 
minute,  a  full  scheduled  attack  against  the 
enemy  line  in  Korea;  and 

Whereas  the  casualties  to  our  boys  were 
staggering;  and 

Whereas  these  losses  were  not  reported  even 
though  the  lives  were  lost;  and 

Whereas  such  Roman  holidays  are  not  con- 
sistent with  a  democratic  country  at  the 
expense  of  American  blood;  and 

Whereas  indignation  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
Wasliington  is  sweeping  into  high  and  low 
official  circles:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  city  government  of  the 
city  of  Chelsea.  Mass.,  is  shocked  with  this 
indefensible  sacrifice  of  human  lives  for  a 
show.  The  board  of  aldermen  call  upon  our 
Massachusetts  delegation  to  get  to  the  root 
of  this  shocking  exhibition  of  moronic  lust 
of  power. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  should  have  a 
thorough,  full-fledged  Investigation. 

Reaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  protest  be 
sent  to  President  Elsenhower,  Vice  President 
Nixon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Martin.  Senators  Saltonstall  and  Ken- 
nedy, and  Congressman  Lane  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congressional  delegation. 


BrodMrhood  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  KEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  have  had  occasion  to  read  many 
fine  editorials  and  to  listen  to  frequent 
eloquent  statements  on  the  subject  of 
brotherhood.  Perhaps  there  has  never 
been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
or  of  our  country  when  the  need  has 
been  greater  for  a  unified  people.  Civili- 
zation stands  at  an  important  crossroad. 
The  bonds  of  common  understanding 
among  people  unified  in  a  common  cause 
must  prevail  over  prejudice  and  dis- 
imlty. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Brotherhood 
Week,  we  are  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  architects  of  our  freedom.  The 
spirit  of  brotherhood  is  not  new.  It  Is 
best  exemplified  for  us  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 


In  this  tribute  to  Brotherhood  Week.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  par  tribute 
to  two  men,  who  are  today  performing  a 
great  service  to  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  first  is  our  President  who.  by  his 
every  action,  has  proven  that  his  prime 
objective  is  a  unified  Nation.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  President 
Eisenliower  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  practical  brotherhood,  not  Just 
this  week  but  every  week  In  the  year. 
The  second  person,  who  deserves  tribute 
In  a  mention  of  Brotherhood  Week,  is 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Paster 
I>ulles.  The  philosophy  of  brotherhood 
underlines  every  statement  and  action 
of  Secretary  Dulles  since  he  has  become 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dulles,  employ- 
ing the  philosophy  of  brotherhood,  con- 
tinues to  build  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  foreign  policy,  be- 
cause he  undoubtedly  realises  that  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  can  be  based  only 
upon  the  true  si^rit  of  brotherhood. 


Ow  Loyal  OpposttioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAXSACHuarm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  February  16, 
1953: 

Otnt  LoTAi.  OpposmoN 

No  other  means  of  delineating  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  seeking  high  oOoe  ts  quite 
as  effective  as  a  presidential  campaign.  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  although  defeated,  emerged 
from  the  campaign  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, and  with  millions  of  admirers.  And 
it  wasn't  Just  campaign  talk,  as  he  has  now 
demonstrated. 

His  Jefferson -Jackson  dinner  speech  in 
New  York,  wise  and  witty  as  it  was.  will  be 
remembered  less  for  the  quipa  and  the  some- 
wtiat  wry  "big  deal,"  than  for  the  soUd 
achievement  as  spokesman  of  what  can  now 
be  termed  the  loyal  opposition. 

He  cannot  faU  to  make  friends  for  the 
Democratic  Party  and  a  host  of  admirers  for 
his  principles,  patriotism,  and  sportsman- 
ship. It  is,  as  he  pointed  out,  easy  to  ex- 
press lofty  sentiments,  but  if  his  party  heeds 
his  advice  and  strives  to  propose  something 
better  rather  than  merely  oppose  Republican 
policies,  much  will  be  accomplislied  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  core  of  his  program  for  his  party  was 
in  his  warning  tiiat  the  opposition  must 
contribute  more  than  smears,  epithets,  and 
witch  hunts  to  the  solution  of  the  national 
problems.  If  the  Democratic  Party  can  live 
up  to  the  hlgh-mlndednesB  of  his  good  wishes 
to  the  Elsenhower  administration  in  the 
awful  trials  they  face  it  can  gain  the  respect 
of  all  men. 

Pew  men  cotild  put  It  quite  as  succinctly  as 
did  Mr.  Stevenson  when  be  said,  "The  out- 
come of  their  efforts  wUl  profoundly  affect 
all  men  everywhere  for  good  or  evlL  As  they 
see,  or  fall  to  see,  understand,  act  or  fail  to 
act,  so  may  the  warm  sun  continue  to  shine 
upon  living  men  or  the  cold  moon  rise  upon 
the  empty  earth." 

That  was  the  voice  of  a  man  supremely 
aware  of  the  perils  of  the  atomic  age,  patrl- 
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otic  enough  to  decry  partisanship  for  puny 
political  purposes  and  earnest  In  his  endeavor 
to  lead  his  party  with  the  greater  good  of 
the  Nation  always  a  first  consideration. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Stevenson  can  be 
proud  of  having  supported  an  honorable 
man.  Those  who  did  not  must  re^>eet  him. 
And  both  must  Join  with  him  in  the  resolve 
that  "o\ir  prayers  go  with  them — the  admin- 
istration— In  the  dark,  evil-haunted  night 
they  must  traverse,  confronted  with  an 
enemy  whose  massive  power  is  matdbed  only 
by  its  malevolent  purpone." 

Many  a  defeated  candidate  for  President 
has  given  lip-service  and  mouthed  lofty  sen- 
timents concerning  the  victor,  but  Adlal 
Stevenson  is  one  of  the  very  few  whose  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  bear  the  hallmark  .it 
deep  sincerity. 

Arilal  Stevenson,  leader  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, may  yet  fill  a  great  role  in  the  history 
of  bis  country. 


Samnuuy  of  Remarks  of  Rev.  Dr.  BiDy 
Graham 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missoino 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19, 1953 

Mr.    CARNAHAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  break- 
fast group  here  on  Capitol  Hill  this 
morning.  There  were  some  60  Senators 
and  House  Members  at  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Graham's  message  was  sincerely  appre- 
ciated. I  include  for  the  Rzcoko  a 
summation  of  his  remarks: 

EuMUATioM  or  Rim  ASKS  or  Rav.  Da.  BnxT 
GsAHAii  Befosx  House  BaaAKTAST  Oboup 
AT  ijoaAaT  or  Comobxss  om  FxaauAST  10, 
1953. 

Korea  Is  one  of  the  most  breathtaldngly 
beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  If  It  were 
not  for  the  tragedy  at  war.  my  trip  would 
have  been  a  pleasant  exptsitact.  The  dirt, 
fllth,  and  p'lme  of  such  dtles  as  Pusaa  la 
almost  unbelievable.  Dust  so  thick  that  It 
chokes  on  one  road  and  mud  so  deep  that 
you  sink  upon  another  road.  I  have  been 
asked  by  hundreds  of  people  for  my  reactions 
concerning  what  I  saw,  felt,  and  heard  in 
Korea.     My  reactions  are  threefold. 

Firstly,  political.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
talk  to  President  Syngmui  Rhee  and  other 
leaders  in  tlM  Republic  of  South  Korea. 
They  all  were  of  one  mind  that  Korea  will 
•omc  day  be  united  eitlMr  as  a  democracy  or 
under  the  Communists.  You  do  not  have 
to  be  in  Korea  long  to  understand  that  it 
cannot  exist  as  a  nation  unless  it  Is  united. 
lu  Industries  in  the  north  and  its  agriculture 
In  the  south — their  goal  and  objective  la 
unity.  We  were  told  on  the  hlgiiest  author- 
ity <that  90  percent  of  the  North  Koreans  are 
sick,  tired,  and  disgusted  with  communism. 
The  American  people  will  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  fully  the  terrible  and  horjible 
suffering  of  the  Korean  civilians.  There 
are  1,300.000  refugees  in  Pvuan  alone,  living 
In  doorways,  small  temporary  huts,  and 
sleeping  in  river  beds.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
horrible  suffering,  the  moral  courage  of  these 
people  Is  astoimdlng.  They  are  ready  to  fight 
to  the  last  man  against  communism  and 
for  the  unity  of  Korea. 

Secondly,  the  military.  In  my  opinion  the 
Eighth  Army  is  the  finest  army  In  American 
history.  If  there  is  any  waste  In  Korea  by 
the  Armed  Forces,  I  did  not  see  It.  I  was 
tremendoxisly  Impressed  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual    leadership    of    our    commander 


0«n-  Mark  Clark  Is  a  man  of  great  spfritual 
and  moral  quality  Vnd  has  the  welfare  of 
every  soldier  at  heart.  I  found  that  he  had 
the  respect  of  the  civilian  and  mUitary  alike. 
The  military  did  everything  possible  to  assist 
us  in  our  tour,  it  was  a  great  privilege  to 
spend  days  and  weeks  with  these  men  and 
to  understand  something  of  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  and  problems  that  they  face 
dally.  I  was  told  by  ever3rone  that  the  Amer- 
ican troops  want  action  and  are  tired  of  the 
stalemate.  I  was  told  by  one  Marine  oJficer 
that  they  had  never  been  taught  to  fight  this 
kind  of  war.  Our  ofllcers  and  men  in  Korea 
are  far  more  aware  of  the  menace  and 
dangers  of  communism  than  we  are  here  at 
home.  They  ^cnow  there  could  nevtr  be  any 
cmnpromlse.  Oeneral  Harrlacn  told  me 
that  the  only  thing  he  got  out  of  the  peace 
talks  was  a  helicopter  ride  every  day. 

Thirdly,  spiritual.  In  my  opinion  our 
troops  are  better  off  morally  and  spiritually 
north  of  Seoul  than  they  would  be  at  home. 
Our  chaplains  are  understaffed  and  imder- 
manned  and  are  working  long  hours  to  meet 
the  spiritual  needs  of  o\ir  men.  Every 
American  ou^t  to  thank  Qod  for  these 
valiant  eourageoua  Volunteers  of  the  Cross 
who  are  carrying  the  message  of  the  Bible 
to  our  men.  It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to 
thousands  of  our  troops  at  the  front  lines. 
When  I  would  give  the  invitation  for  them 
to  commit  their  lives  to  Christ,  never  less 
than  one  third  of  the  audience  would  re- 
spond. We  were  toM  that  this  Is  the  most 
compassionate  and  religiously  minded  army 
In  American  history.  The  morale  among  tiie 
troops  Ha  excellent  due  to  the  good  food,  fine 
clothix^  and  the  rotation  system.  I  heard 
only  two  gripes  while  I  was  there.  One  was, 
"when  Is  somebody  going  to  do  something 
about  this  war,"  and  the  other  was  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  people  at  home  have  almost 
forgotten. 

In  the  POW  eamps,  a  mighty  spiritual 
revival  has  taken  place,  with  thousands  of 
the  POW '8  turning  to  Christ.  Not  one  of 
these  new  Christians  has  chosen  to  go  back, 
to  North  Korea.  It  proved  to  me  that  Chris- 
tian Indoctrination  la  the  finest  of  all.  I 
think  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  Cliristlan  work  in  the  POW  camps. 
The  ROK  Army  is  the  first  In  oriental  history 
to  have  a  Christian  Chaplains  Corps.  Over 
30  percent  of  the  ROK  troops  have  made  a 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

In  spite  of  the  horrible  suffering  and  trag- 
edy, great  spiritual  good  is  coming  out  of 
the  coaflict.  For  example,  before  the  war 
there  were  only  7  churches  In  Pusan;  today 
there  are  over  70.  In  spite  of  the  darkness 
and  blackness,  light  Is  penetrating  through. 
One  soldier  gripped  my  hand  and  said  be 
thanked  God  that  he  was  sent  to  Korea  be- 
cause "here  I  met  Christ."  The  thing,  how- 
ever, tl^at  tore  my  heart  out  more  than  any- 
thinc  else  was  the  visits  I  made  to  the  hos- 
pitals. To  see  those  men  suffering,  many 
of  then!  paralyzed  for  life,  is  something  that 
every  American  should  witness.  If  I  could 
take  every  Member  of  Congress  throtigh 
some  oi  the  MASH  hospitals  and  let  you  see 
the  prl^  some  of  our  men  have  paid,  -you 
would  ^aste  no  time  putting  all  your  ener- 
gies toward  doing  something  about  the  con- 
flict. I  [held  the  hand  of  a  handsome,  strong, 
young  liarlne  from  Virginia  "ks  he  died.  He 
had  paid  the  supreme  sac^ce.  I  saw  scores 
of  men  with  their  eyes  snot  out,  their  beads 
split  oiien.  their  arnu^nd  legs  gone,  their 
spines  Shattered.  One  that  stands  out  in 
my  mefnory  was  <in  Christmas  Eve.  This 
young  man  had/been  one  of  the  leaders  In 
the  arrangem^ts  for  the  Christmas  Eve 
program  bu^he  had  been  woimded  early 
Chrlstn^as/Eve  morning.  The  doctor  re- 
ported fo^e  that  he  would  never  walk  again. 
Be  waaoying  with  his  face  downward.  They 
coulcjKnot  turn  him  over.  I  knelt  and  prayed 
tot/nlm.  He  asked  if  he  could  see  my  face, 
got  d^wn  on  the  floor  and  looked  up  Into 
lis  fac^  and  It  seemed  to  give  him  some 
comfort.    Then  be  asked  if  he  could  see  the 


generalls  face.  General  Jenkins  got  on  his 
back  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  this 
young  man.  As  the  general  turned  away, 
I  could  see  moisture  In  his  eyes.  That  young 
naan  has  a  mother,  father,  and  sweetheart 
back  in  Wisconsin.  He  has  given  everything 
he  had  to  this  Korean  conflict.  I  pray  to 
God  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Retofartioa  of  NatioMi  Jewwh  Yovtli 
CoafcreBce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NBW  JXBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  here  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Jtmuary  20-31,  and  February  1, 1953.  tho 
executive  committee  of  the  Naticaial 
Jewish  Youth  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellites  for  embarking  on  a 
campaign  of  persecution,  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  hate  and  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  my  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  25,  protesting  these 
persecutions  and  requesting  the  United 
States  to  submit  these  violations  to  the 
United  Nations  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent,. I  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Seldon  M.  Kniger.  ehain&an  of  the 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference,  on 
the  recent  anti-Semitism  persecutions 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference 
at  its  recent  meeting  In  Washington. 
D.  C: 

Statekxnt  bt  Seldom  M.  Kruges,  CHAisMAir, 

Nxnomi,  Jewisr  Yoxtth  Covratmct,  oh 

AMTi-aacnsM  Bebind  thx  Ikow  CuRTAnr 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  have  clearly 

Indicated  the  increasing  danger  represented. 

by  the  forces  of  eonmiunism.    It  is  in  horror 

that  we  are  watching  the  unleadilng  of  m 

carefully  planned  campaign  of  overt  anti- 

Bemltism   and   persecution   by   the   Soviet 

Union  and  iter  satellites. 

A  standard  pattern  of  anti-Senlitlam  has 
now  been  adopted  for  usage  in  all  lands  In 
which  the  Soviet  Union  controls.  The  theme 
of  anti-Semitism  Is  openly  and  clearly  avoid- 
ed and  made  use  of  for  the  ulterior  purpose* 
of  the  Kremlin.  Only  those  gullible  and  slav- 
ish addicts  of  the  Communist  cause  will  be 
fooled  by  Kremlin  disclaimers  that  thesa 
purges  are  not  anti-Semitic.  Whatever  ex- 
cuses are  given  the  fact  remains  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  adopted  th» 
Hitler  technique  of  selecting  the  Jews  as  their 
scapegoat. 

The  purpose  of  their  campaign  is  obvious. 
The  Kremlin  is  making  overtures  to  the  neo- 
Nazi  movements  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  once  again  have  been  revived.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  attempting  to 
purchase  the  ssrmpathy  of  the  Arab  world  in 
their  crusade  to  destroy  democracy  wherever 
It  exists. 

The  manifestation  in  these  Communist 
lands  of  the  Hitler  technique  to  employ  anti- 
Semitism  for  the  political  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  Communist  cause  serves  to  re- 
mind us  all  of  the  assault  which  Is  now  being 
made  upon  the  free  world.  We  must  all 
raise  our  voices  and  expose  the  RremMri 
plan  for  what  it  really  is— a  threat  to  fr*« 
people  everywhere. 
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SMBOLVnon  AOOPRD  BT  EZWUTIVB  COKMXTTXB. 

National  JrwmH  Totith  Ck>ifnaaNCS,  Jan* 

VABT  31,  1953,  Wasbototon,  D.  C. 

Whereas  recent  events  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  satellite  countries  of  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland.  Bulgaria,  and  Caecho* 
Slovakia  clearly  Indicates  that  they  have  em- 
barked on  a  crusade  of  antl-SemltIsm;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government,  as  evl- 
denced  In  the  Prague  trial,  has  begim  to 
appeal  to  hate  and  prejudice  wherever  It 
may  be  found,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
In  the  Moslem  vrorld,  In  an  effort  to  glv* 
strength  to  the  Communist  cause;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  Jews  may  again  en« 
dure  the  horrors  of  pogrom  and  liquidation 
because  of  this  planned  and  premeditated 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism  and  hate;  and 

Whereas  history  clearly  shows  that  thla 
current  campaign  is  following  the  Hitler  pat- 
tern of  persecution:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference  con- 
denuis  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites 
for  unleashing  these  new  forces  of  fear,  ter- 
ror, and  persecution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  House  Con« 
current  Resolution  25  protesting  these  per- 
secutions and  requesting  the  United  States 
to  submit  these  violations  to  the  United 
Nations  for  appropriate  action;  and  be  It 
rurther 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  and  appro- 
priate InfCHinatlon  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  local  and  regional  Jewish  youth  and 
young  adult  councils  and  national  organiza- 
tions urging  that  they  acqxiaint  their  mem- 
bership with  the  situation  and  take  action 
•galast  these  outrages. 


iBaogvtl  Address  of  Hon.  Frank  G. 
Qement,  Govemor  of  TeanessM 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TSMNXasn 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday,  February  19, 1953 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav© 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoro.  I  Include  the  very  able  ad- 
dress of  the  Honorable  Frank  O.  Clement, 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  pf  his  inauguration  as  Gover- 
nor.   The  address  follows: 

Standing  as  I  do  upon  this  well-nigh 
sacred  spot— where  so  many  truly  great 
Tennesseans  have  preceded  our  pilgrimage 
of  today — in  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  and 
beloved  capitol  building  of  the  great  and 
unfettered  volunteer  State  of  Tennessee,  X 
have  all  of  the  emotions  which  I  can  Imagine 
would  surround  one  departing  a  life  he  has 
loved  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  challenging 
assignment  in  an  unknown  and  uncharted 
world. 

For  32  years.  6  months,  and  13  days.  I  have 
been  blessed  with  good  health,  pleasant  as- 
sociations, and  wonderful  friends.  The  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  my  childhood,  the  prayer- 
ful vision  of  my  adolescence,  and  my  cosa- 
Btant  dream  since  early  manhood  have  seen 
their  fruition  on  this  happy  occasion.  The 
people  of  Tennessee  have  dealt  generovuly 
With  me  and  my  eternal  gratitude  is  theirs. 
As  a  baby,  you  citizens  of  Tennessee  pro- 
vided me  with  a  home  and  protection;  as  a 
child,  you  comfcn^ed  and  guided  me  at 
church,  in  public  schools,  and  on  the  play- 
ground; as  a  youx^  man.  you  afforded  me 
an  opportiuilty  to  prepare  for  the  futiire 


midst  a  normal  life  of  pleasure  and  hard- 
ships, marked  by  the  apprdpriate  rewards  and 
K  penalties  which  constitute  a  weU-rounded 
existence.  Prom  the  environs  of  that  great 
county  named  for  Tennessee's  savioiu  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  Sam  Houston;  you 
provided  me  with  a  lifetime  companion  whose 
physical  beauty  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
beauty  of  her  soul  and  her  Ideals,  who  In 
turn  has  walked  every  step  of  the  difficult 
road  to  this  spot  with  me.  With  the  bless- 
ing of  almighty  God,  we  have  three  fine  na- 
tive sons  of  Tennessee  to  make  pleasant  our 
earthly  tenure  hereafter  and  whose  little 
feet  shall  soon  bring  new  and  strange  sound 
to  the  executive  household  provided  by  you 
for  our  temporary  use. 

Thxis.  it  is  not  without  a  triple  combina- 
tion of  pride,  humility,  and  real  misgivings 
that  we  depart  a  life  we  have  loved  so  much, 
to  enter  the  political  glasshouse  in  which 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  your  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  conduct  his  activities. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  lessons  I  learned 
In  the  home  of  my  own  parents — lessons  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  I  can  remember  as 
though  it  were  yesterday  the  living  example 
.  of  eelf-sacrlflce,  love  and  understanding, 
tempered  with  courage  and  determination. 
I  can  remember  a  mother's  prayer  and  a 
father's  faith,  not  that  their  son  would  some 
day  become  governor,  but  that  he  would  be 
Just  a  good  man  and  that  he  would  grow  in 
wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man.  Like  you,  I  can  remember  days  of 
despondency  and  despair,  of  fear  and  fore- 
boding, of  sorrow  and  sadness,  along  with 
days  of  gladnees  and  Joy;  and  yet  even  this 
contributed  to  my  well-being  and  in  a  meas- 
ure were  blessings  In  disguise,  for — 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity:  which, 
like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet 
a  precious  Jewel  In  his  head:  and  this  our 
life,  exempt  from  public  haunt,  finds  tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  la 
stones  and  good  in  everything." 

I  believe  I  learned  early  In  life  the  great 
American  virtues  of  thrift.  Industry,  and 
frugality. 

Steeped  In  all  the  traditions  of  a  Christian 
home  and  calm  in  the  confidence  that  love 
of  Tennessee  and  an  unfaltering  trust  in  God 
shall  inspire  and  guide  me  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead,  I  now  present  to  you,  the  people 
whom  I  shall  from  this  day  serve,  a  political 
yardstick  by  which  you  may  measiure  the 
accomplishments  of  our  administration,  our 
Individual  and  collective  political  actions 
and  thus  gage  the  future  for  your  final  ver- 
dict of  approval  or  disapproval,  of  confidence 
or  disdain,  of  pride  of  participation,  or  shame 
of  association. 

It  is  true  that  within  a  span  of  167  years 
of  statehood,  Tennessee  has  made  many  ac- 
complishments of  which  we,  as  her  sons  and 
daughters,  can  be  Justly  proud.  The  psst. 
however,  should  serve  an  Intelligent  and 
patriotic  people  like  you  only  as  an  inspira- 
tion or  as  a  guiding  lamp  for  the  future.  We, 
the  descendants  of  Shlloh  and  King's  Moun- 
tain, have  learned  from  experience — hard 
and  real — that  the  men  who  try  to  do  some- 
thing and  fail  ai-e  infinitely  better  than 
those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and  succeed. 
We  know,  too,  that  success  often  breeds  con- 
tentment; contentment  breeds  relaxation; 
relaxation  impedes  progress;  and  this  polit- 
ical stagnation  brings  forth  Immorality,  dis- 
honesty, and  corruption.  God  would  have 
the  most  prosperous  remember  in  their  pray- 
ers, the  least  prosperous;  the  most  progres- 
sive, those  who  have  not  the  will  or  means 
to  prosper;  and  the  most  honest,  those  who 
need  to  be  lifted  by  a  new  idealism  sup- 
ported by  a  practical  willingness  to  sacrifice. 
I  believe  ideals  are  like  stars:  we  will  not 
succeed  In  touching  them  with  our  hands, 
but  like  the  seafaring  men  on  the  desert  of 
waters,  we  choose  them  as  our  guides  and 
following  them,  we  reach  our  destiny. 


Today  Tennessee  stands  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  and 
awesome  era — an  age  of  Imminent  threat  of 
annihilation  or  of  extinction  by  explosion. 
The  highest  offloial  of  our  Nation  has  de- 
scribed the  most  recent  bombing  experiment 
on  Eniwetok  as  "a  new  era  of  destructive 
power,  capable  of  explosions  of  a  new  order 
of  magnitude,  dwarfing  the  mushroom  clouds 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki."  In  short,  we 
have  on  trigger  our  collective  ticket  to  eter- 
nity— an  island,  a  city,  a  country,  or  a  con- 
tinent at  a  time.  And  for  all  we  know,  the 
world  planet  might  be  blown  to  bits  by  some 
successor  to  the  Eniwetok  experiment. 

Such  a  realization  increases  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  those  of  us  in  public  ofllcey 
must  bear.  We  must  face  the  growing  cop* 
vlction  that  while  national  defense  is  our 
duty  and  that  while  we  must  be  prepared 
to  repel  arrogant  and  godless  forcea  at  any 
time  wherever  tjrranny  rears  its  ugly  head- 
that  the  ultimate  answer  to  pl^sical  force 
Is  not  a  greater  physical  forp^.  It  is  In- 
stead a  spiritual  power  and  ho  national  de- 
fense program  and  no  preparedness  plan  is 
complete  without  the  moral  and  spiritual 
benefits  a  God-fearing  people  can  employ. 
A  destructive  force,  even  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  military  officials,  becomes  safe  and  sane 
only  by  the  application  ot  m  balancing  meas- 
ure of  spiritual  power. 

I  believe  that  even  the  most  reckless 
among  us  has  no  xmcertainty  as  to  the  source 
of  such  spiritual  power.  If  we  are  to  create 
in  the  world  this  sustaining,  this  benign, 
this  saving  spirit — we  must  do  it  on  our 
knees  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

If  we  are  to  gain  support  for  our  cause^ 
we,  of  this  great  Volunteer  State,  long  famed 
for  protecting  its  Nation's  flag  In  time  of 
war;  we,  who  help  produce  our  country's 
wealth  in  time  of  peace — must  do  Jxutice 
to  ourselves  and  all  mankind,  remembering 
the  injimctiont 

"This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  anyone." 

If  you  and  I.  as  individual  citiaens,  ar* 
unwilling  to  bear  our  share  of  the  effort 
and  self-sacrifice  necessary  to  sustain  the 
burdens  of  the  Government  which  protects 
us — we  are  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  such  a  government  as  our  own. 

Within  a  very  few  days  a  great  American 
will  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  our  great  Nation  and  shall  occupy 
the  chair  three  famous  Tennesseans  have 
occcupled  before  him.  Although  I  do  no* 
find  myself  among  those  who  supported  the 
victorious  party,  a  faithful  search  of  my 
conscience  reveals  my  duty  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Tennessee  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  aid  this  great 
Republican  President,  to  have  the  most  suo- 
cesasful  term  of  office  any  President  has  yet 
enjoyed. 

We  can  have  prosperity  and  we  can  con- 
tinue to  scale  the  ladder  of  international 
success  and  national  security  under  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  leadership  if  we  all  meas- 
ure up  to  our  divinely  assigned  standards  of 
citizenship. 

Yes;  the  future  will  be  more  glorious  than 
the  jMBt — 

If  the  Republicans  furnish  daring  leader- 
ship, supported  by  faith  in  the  futiu*  rather 
than  fear  of  the  Immediate  past. 

If  the  Republicans  will  be  for  something 
instead  of  against  so  much,  and  realize  that 
negative  action  can  bring  only  negative  re- 
sults while  positive  action  carries  with  it  the 
possibility  of  positive  results. 

If  the  Democrats  will  accept  responsibility 
equal  to  the  patriotic  duty  of  a  constructive 
minority  in  a  democracy. 

If  the  Democrats  will  realize  that  talk  of 
a  depression  breeds  depressing  ideas,  and 
depressing  ideas  can  bring  forth  panic  and 
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fefT  even  though  they  are  born  of  an  unnec- 

•ary  origin. 

We  can  have  the  blessings  that  go  with 
strong  political  leadership  by  both  a  major- 
ity and  minority  group  dedicated  to  states- 
manship— 

If  business  will  realize  that  a  fair  profit 
Is  eternally  wedded  to  social  responsibility. 

If  labor  will  understand  that  in  order  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  increased  productivity. 
It  must  contribute  to  higher  productivity. 

If  the  professions  will  honestly  believe  in 
and  practice  the  philosophy  that  in  the  long 
run  "he  profits  most  who  serves  beit." 

If  educational  leaders  will  fully  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  moral  education  as  well  as 
academic  and  technical  knowledge. 

If  the  ministry  courageously  meets  its  duty 
to  increase  the  religious  conscience  in  order 
to  restore  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  built. 

If  all  of  us  in  this  amalgamated  economy 
of  ours  will  realize  that  if  we  can  afford  to 
produce  men  and  materials  for  war,  we  can 
afford  to  produce  for  peace.  Thus  plans  for 
peaceful  existence  and  production  must  ei- 
ther be  laid  in  advance  or  subsidized  until 
effective.  I  suggest  the  former  coiu-se  of 
action  as  the  only  correct  course  morally  or 
economically.  We  should  have  started  yes- 
terday; we  cannot  delay  until  tomorrow. 

We  become  what  we  are.  The  future  is  no 
brighter  and  not  much  darker  than  your 
Ideals  or  my  own. 

Our  national  ancestors,  when  but  3 
million  in  number,  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare their  political  independence  of  every 
other  nation  on  earth  and  the  willingness 
to  fight,  bleed,  and  die  to  make  it  so.  When 
but  a  few  thousand  scattered  families  lived 
In  hardship,  danger,  and  privation  between 
the  great  Smokies  and  the  mighty  Mlssls- 
.slppi.  our  State  fathers  and  mothers  had 
the  foresight  to  sacriflee  foolhardy  Inde- 
pendence for  honorable  security  within  the 
sisterhood  of  States  and  the  cooperative 
spirit  to  make  it  work  for  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  us  alL  Tou  and  I  have  the  dual  re- 
sponsibility of  declaring  our  Independence  of 
partisan  greed  and  political  selfishness  and 
of  rededicating  ourselves  under  God  to  the 
kind  of  government  that  has  been  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  life's  blood  of  native 
Tennesseans  on  the  altar  of  world  failure. 
International  greed,  and  planetary  tyranny. 

The  task  that  lies  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
State  House  of  Tennessee  overlaps  the  sov- 
ereign boundaries  of  our  State,  and  concerns 
not  only  Bpeclflcally  3>/4  million  Tennesseans, 
but  generally  the  people  of  our  entire  Nation 
and  to  some  extent  the  wcw'Id. 

America  cannot  be  the  leader  she  eould  be 
otherwise,  unless  she  has  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  power  and  the  economic  benefits 
which  Tennessee  can  and  shoiild  provide. 

The  road  is  difficult  and  the  task  will  be 
hard,  but  although  God  asks  some  things 
that  are  hard.  He  never  a&ks  any  that  are 
unreasonable. 

It  was  hard  for  Abraham  to  take  his  son 
Isaac  upon  the  mountain  and  prepare  to 
oiler  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  but  Abra- 
ham understands  today  and  is  satisfied. 

It  was  hard  for  Moses  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  glory  of  Egypt  and  link  himself 
with  the  downtrodden  people  of  God,  endur- 
ing the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  top  surveying  the 
promised  land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  and 
have  God  say  "There  is  the  land,  but  you 
cannot  go  in."  But  he  understands  today 
and  is  satisfied. 

It  was  hard  for  Joseph  to  be  torn  from 
his  own  people  and  sold  Into  Egypt  and  to 
be  lied  about  by  that  miserable  woman,  but 
Joseph  understands  today  and  is  satisfied. 
^  It  was  hard  for  Job,  that  strange  man  from 
the  land  of  Uz,  to  be  c<}vered  with  bolia 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  and  sit  on  a  pile  of  aahes  scraping 


his  sores  with  a  piece  of  saucer,  and  have 
hie  friends  say  "Job,  you  are  the  biggest 
sinner  out  of  heU;  that  is  why  you  suffer 
BO."  Then  later  have  his  wife  come  and  say 
"Cvne  God  and  die."  But  Job  tmderstands 
and  he  Is  satisfied. 

1}  vtt&  hard  for  PavU  in  witnessing  for 
Christ,  to  suffer  all  manner  of  hardships, 
to  be  sOourged  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
later  tOj  put  his  head  on  the  block  and  seal 
his  testimony  with  his  life's  blood,  but  he 
understands  now  and  is  satisfied. 

It  has  been  hard  for  me  to  say  "No"  to 
the  personal  pleas  of  many  of  my  supporters 
and  friends,  but  someday  they  will  under- 
stand ahd.  because  of  the  final  broad  result, 
they  will  be  satisfied. 

It  wljl  be  hard  to  remember  the  living 
dead  of^  our  State  mental  institutions  who 
have  no  one  to  plead  their  cases  for  them. 
except  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  public 
conscience,  but  unless  we  do  so,  their  needs 
can  never  be  satisfied. 

It  is  l^ard  to  think  of  the  \uderprivileged, 
the  feebleminded,  and  the  neglected  among 
us  wheii  you  and  I  have  so  much  and  need 
so  little — but  if  we  remember  the  least  of 
these  among  us  some  day  someone  will  say 
"well  done"  and  you  will  then  be  satisfied. 

It  is  sonetimes  hard  for  those  who  get  by 
with  lesls  to  make  the  financial  sacrifice  nec- 
essary to  give  20th  century  educational  op- 
portunity to  our  children,  but  unless  we  do, 
these  citizens  of  tomorrow  will  never  be 
Intellectually  satisfied. 

It  is  hard  to  extend  equal  rights  to  all  and  - 
special  privileges  to  none,  but  when  we  do 
BO,  we  win  find  the  Just  and  fair  satisfied. 

It  is  always  hard  to  live  by  a  rigid  code 
of  hone«ty,  decency,  and  morality,  but  if  we 
fail  in  bur  determined  effort  to  do  so,  we 
will  not  be  satisfied. 

"Great  It  is  to  believe  the  dream 
When  ve  stand  in  youth  by  the  starry  stream, 
But  a  greater  thing  is  to  fight  life  throtigh 
And  say  at  the  end.  The  dream  was  true.' " 

After  Solomon  had  been  anointed  King  of 
Israel,  and  has  ascended  the  throne,  he 
Journeyed  to  the  ancient  high  place  of  Oibeon 
to  sacrifice  and  show  his  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  Inaugturatlon  of  his  successful  reign. 
While  asleep  within  the  very  shadow  of  that 
historic  and  sacred  altar,  God  spoke  to  Solo- 
mon as  he  had  to  Abraham  of  old,  but  in  a 
vision  or  dream.  And  while  he  slumbered, 
the  heavenly  vision  appeared  before  his  eyes 
and  the  voice  of  God  said  unto  him:  "Ask 
what  I  shall  give  unto  you." 

He  milght  have  prayed  for  riches,  he  might 
have  prtyed  for  power,  he  might  have  prayed 
for  succjess  In  battle,  be  might  have  prayed 
for  glor^,  or  other  material  things  of  life, 
but  he  prayed  not  for  any  of  these  things. 
Instead,  he  prayed  simply  for  wisdom. 

As  I  stand  on  this  historic  rotunda  In 
Nashville,  our  capital  city  today,  upon  this 
noble  shrine  dedicated  to  our  heritage  and 
to  our  honor,  I  pray  not  for  Frank  Clement's 
personal  success  or  glory,  I  pray  not  for  power 
and  riches,  I  pray  not  for  any  of  the  material 
blessing^  of  life,  I  pray  Instead,  as  did  Sol- 
omon ot  old.  and  humbly  beseech  God,  in 
the  wor^  of  Solomon: 

Give,  therefore.  Thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart  to  Judge  Thy  people,  that  Ha 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad,  for  who 
is  able  to  Judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people 
(1  Kings  3:  8). 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  with  an  humble  prayer 
for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Alioighty 
God.  and  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  have 
the  moral  support  and  spiritual  aid  of  the 
finest  people  of  the  world,  those  who  reside 
on  the  volunteer  soil  of  Tennessee,  I  am 
prepared,  sir,  to  lift  my  right  hand  toward 
Heaven  and  pray  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
"precious  Lord,  take  my  hand  and  lead  me 
on,"  as  I  take  the  oath  of  office  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive lOf  the  greatest  Stats  of  the  Union. 


F«r  am  Inuugration  Law  k  Keeptn;  With 
American  Traditions  and  Ideals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JXRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  there  appeared  one 
of  the  most  important  public  documents 
that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  After 
working  intensively  since  last  Septem- 
ber 4,  the  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  presented  the  results  of  its 
study  under  the  title  of  "Whom  We  Shall 
Welcome."  This  title  summarizes  the 
philosophy  of  the  Commission.  The  four 
words  are  taken  from  the  following 
statement  by  George  Washington  which 
is  quoted  on  the  inside  front  cover  of 
the  report: 

The  bosom  of  America  is  open  to  receive 
not  only  the  opulent  and  respectable  stranger 
but  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  na- 
tions and  religions,  whom  we  shall  welcome 
to  a  participation  of  all  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges, if  by  decency  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct they  appear  to  merit  the  enjoyment. 

Sometimes  during  our  national  life  we 
have  forgotten  this  basic  belief  and  have 
pursued  policies  contradictory  to  it.  but 
always  we  have  come  back  to  the  simple 
statement  of  Washington.  We  passed  a 
new  immigration  law  in  1952  which.  In 
my  judgment,  does  not  reflect  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  and  I  believe  that,  when  we 
all  realize  our  error,  that  law  will  be  re- 
pealed. The  Commission's  report  will  ba 
of  the  greatest  help  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  persons  who  want  to  convince 
Congress  of  its  error  and  to  Insist  that 
our  present  immigration  law  be  com- 
pletely rewritten  to  make  effective  the 
ideals  which  have  governed  our  actions 
throughout  the  life  of  our  Nation,  and 
which  we  must  protect  and  perpetuate. 

Members  of  Congress  have  so  much 
required  reading  that  few  of  us  will  have 
time  to  read  the  2,100  pages  of  reported 
hearings  held  before  the  Commission. 
Pour  hundred  people  gave  oral  testimony 
and  234  others  presented  written  state- 
ments at  30  sessions  in  11  different  cities. 
These  people  represented  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  governments,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  religious,  welfare,  political, 
and  other  private  organizations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  record  shows 
what  a  substantial  and  representative 
cross  section  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieves to  be  the  best  immigration  policy 
for  this  country.  The  Commission  re- 
ports that  it  was  surprised  to  ieam  of 
the  widespread  and  rather  determined 
opposition  to  the  act  of  1&52. 

They  wrote: 

This  is  all  the  more  amazing  in  light  of 
the  recent  passage  over  the  President's  veto, 
and  especially  because  it  had  not  even  taken 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  hearings.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  say  that  approval  of  the 
new  law  was  voiced  by  comparaUvely  few, 
and  that  practically  all  such  instances  the 
favorable  opinions  were  not  supported  by 
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factuAl  Information.  Th«  dominant  th*m« 
of  thoM  who  appMNd  to  twtlfy  or  fll* 
•uttm«Dts  WM  oriUotam  of  th«  aot  of  losa. 
8om«  ob}«ot«d  to  tiMolflo  MpMtt,  but  moit 
wltnMMt  oppoMd  th«  bMlo  thtorlti  otf  th« 
ntw  law. 

One  leading  Protestant  offldal  Is 
quoted  M  aaylng: 

Wa  do  f««l  vary  atrongly  that  tha  law 
plaoad  upon  tha  atatuta  booka  In  tha  laat 
aaailon  of  Gongraaa  la  an  affront  to  tha  oon> 
aelanoa  of  tha  Amarloan  paopla. 

And  that.  In  brief,  expreaaes  the  Judf • 
ment  of  many  other  wltneasea. 

Even  If  each  M«nber  of  Congreas  ean» 
not  read  this  fuU  reoord  of  teatlmony 
or  even  If  each  cannot  read  the  300<- 
pate  Gommlaalon  report.  It  takee  a  mere 
half  hour  to  read  the  short  IntroduoUon 
and  the  first  chapter  and  part  VI  pre- 
sentlni  the  ooiMluslona  and  recommen* 
datlona  of  the  Commission.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  report  furnish  a  good  sum- 
mary of  what  the  Commission  learned 
and  what  It  recommends.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  need  to  know 
these  facts  because  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  will  soon  be  at  work  to  rewrite  the 
Immigration  statute  of  195a. 

m  the  brief  time  now  available  to  me 
I  w&nt  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  this  report.  I  am  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  moderation  and  fair- 
ness of  this  statement  by  the  Com- 
mission: 

It  is  equally  clear  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  expresaed  views  to  the 
Oommliaton  are  in  agreement  that  tha  act 
of  19Sa  la  not  b«aed  upon  sound  fundamental 
prlnetplaa,  and  that,  although  it  did  work 
aom*  Improvements,  the  act  continued  and 
enlarged  many  existing  discriminations,  and 
Inaugurated  new  and  serious  InequlUes. 
•  •  •  Comparatively  few  of  the  organlaa- 
tlons  and  Individuals  appearing  before  the 
Commission  were  in  favor  of  the  act  of  1852. 

However  well-intentioned,  the  statements 
of  approval  were  generally  without  docu* 
mentation  of  any  sort,  and  were  seemingly 
the  restilt  either  of  special  benefits  conferred 
by  that  law  or  of  emotion  and  deep-rooted 
fears  and  prejudices.  •  •  •  That  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  no  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  act  of  1953,  supported  by  objective 
study  of  relevant  facts,  exist.  The  fact  that 
the  law  was  enacted  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  over 
the  President's  veto  would  negate  such  an 
idea.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  no  arguments 
sufficient  to  meet  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  evidence  against  the  desirability  of  much 
of  the  act  of  1952  were  given  to  the  Com- 
mission. Likewise,  the  number  of  those  who 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  1952, 
and  who  represented  organizations  with  vast 
memberships  adding  up  to  many  tens  of 
millions,  was  large  enough  to  warrant  tha 
conclusion  that  they,  and  not  the  others, 
accurately  expressed  the  sentiments  of  tha 
American  people. 

Very  specifically,  the  Commission 
raised  four  principal  objections  to  the 
law — that  it  flouts  fundamental  Amer- 
ican traditions  and  ideals,  that  it  dis- 
plays a  lack  of  faith  In  America's  future, 
that  it  damages  American  prestige  and 
position  among  other  nations,  and, 
finally,  that  it  ignores  the  lessons  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  These  are  serious 
charges  and  they  must  not  be  ignored. 
Certain  detailed  objections  to  the  appli- 
cations of  a  quota  system  or  the  pro- 
cedures of  deportation.  It  is  true,  are 
mistakes  which  can  be  remedied  by 
amendment.    But  the  Commission  cor- 


rectly assesses  the  law  as  being  built 
upon  the  wrong  foundations  and  nothing 
am  help  such  a  situation  except  an  en- 
tirely new  law  written  by  a  Congreas 
which  understands  that  It  must  be  based 
upon  our  time-honored  Ideals,  with  a 
firm  belief  in  America's  future,  and  that 
what  we  do  about  this  law  will  have  more 
Influence  abroad  than  many  hours  of 
broadcasting  through  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  our  opportunity  to  prove  to 
ourselves  and  to  all  the  worid  that  we  eo 
truly  beUeve  In  the  American  way  of  life 
that  we  practice  its  principles,  not  only 
when  we  enact  domestic  legislation,  but 
most  particularly  when  we  are  establish- 
ing our  relaUonshlps  with  peoples  of 
other  countries.  George  Washington  be- 
lieved this.  The  Commission  has  per* 
formed  an  Invaluable  public  service  In 
reminding  us  forcefully  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican cltliens.  appearing  as  witnesses  be- 
fore them,  rendered  testimony  for  those 
dtliens  IndlcaUng  that,  without  doubt, 
they  cherished  Washington's  funda- 
mental belief.  This  Is  a  clear  mandate 
to  the  Congress, 


Foreigi  Residual  Fiel  OU  Is  lalktiaff 

lacalcalable    DaMage    o«    Ike    Bila- 
Coal  hAistrx 


EXTENSION  OP  REltCARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rSNNSTXiVAMU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  February  19, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  faced  by  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  is  the  unrestricted 
importations  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  National  Coal  Association,  who 
speaks  for  the  coal  industry  through  its 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors on  January  27,  1953,  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  the  subject: 
Nationai.  Coal  Assocution  Ruolutiom  ok 
Rism0AL  On.  luKMrrs 

Whereas  the  bituminous  coal  Industry  haa 
played  an  Indispensable  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  American  economy:  and 

Whereas  the  bitimiinous  coal  Industry  pro- 
vides employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
erf  miners,  transportation  workers,  and  re- 
lated service  employees;   and 

Whereas  Incalculable  damage  has  been  In- 
flicted on  the  bituminous  coal  Industry 
through  closing  of  existing  znlnes  and  perma- 
nent loss  of  valuable  coal  already  developed 
on  employment,  and  on  the  Nation's  economy 
because  of  unrestricted  Importations  of 
residual  fuel  oU  from  foreign  sources;  and 

Whereas  existing  tariffs  as  well  as  trade 
agreement  legislation  and  policies  afford 
wholly  Inadequate  protection  for  this  Im- 
portant domestic  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  flood  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil  continues  unabated,  and  promises  to  In- 
crease, thereby  threatening  further  loss  of 
employment  in  the  United  State*.  Impair- 
ment of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  and 
unwise  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
fuel,  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  do- 
mestic bituminous  coal  Industry  Is  essential 
to  the  Nation's  defense,  security,  and  wel- 
fare; and 


Wharaaa  tha  public  Intaraat  raqulraa  a  san- 
albla  adjustment  of  foreign  raaldual  fual  oil 
Importa  through  approprlata  oongraaalonal 
action:  Now,  tharafora,  ba  It 

R*30lv«d,  That  In  tha  light  of  tha  fore- 
going premises,  tha  axacutlva  oommlttaa  of 
tha  board  of  directors  of  tha  Nationai  Coal 
Aaaodatlon,  In  maatlng  aaaamblad  this  a7th 
day  of  January  1953.  urgaa  tha  Congraaa  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  quantitative  limita- 
tion on  Imporu  of  foreign  raaldual  fual  oU; 
and  ba  It  further 

Jlaaohwd.  That  tha  ofltoara  of  National  Goal 
Aaaodatlon  ara  hereby  authorlaad  and  dl- 
raotad  to  taka  approprlau  aoUoa  to  aaoure 
adequate  oongraaalonal  rallaf  and  to  acquaint 
tha  public  with  tha  dangara  Inherent  in  a 
policy  of  unraatrlctad  Importatloua  of  for- 
eign raaldual  fual  oil. 
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Ne  Sectrily  for  Amerka  UiHI  Baslan^ 
Peoples  Are  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  umnnaotk 
IN  TBI  HOUSI  OF  RKPRBKNTATiyB 

r;»tirsday.  rebrvary  if.  Xf 5J 

Mr.  JXJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  James  Bumham  which 
appeared  in  the  Freeman  magailne  for 
February  9, 1953.  Almost  all  Americans 
oppose  communism,  but  very  few  under- 
stand It  Mr.  Burnham  is  one  who  does 
understand  it.  He  makes  clear  again 
why  the  policy  of  containment  of  com- 
munism, even  if  far  more  effectively  pur- 
sued than  in  the  past,  cannot  succeed  in 
making  the  world  safe  for  any  free  peo- 
ple. There  can  be  no  real  security  for 
us  in  America  until  the  peoples  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  liberated  by 
a  combination  of  efforts  from  within  and 
from  without.   The  article  follows : 

Camoux  or  CoNTAiNuofT — Why  thx  Pouct 
or  CoNTAmMXNT  Is  Appxaumg  and  Wht  It 
Is  WioNG  Fkom  Stxaticic,  Economic,  and 

HiSTOaiCAL  VirWPOINTS 

(By  James  Bumham) 

The  policy  of  containment  waa  In  aecord 
with  the  liberal  sentiment  that  has  been 
prevalent  In  ofllclal  American  circles.  At  the 
time  of  Its  formulation  in  1947,  It  waa  a 
natural  enough  response  to  the  given  world 
situation. 

For  many  years  Americans  had  been 
drugged  by  the  social  workers,  fellow-travel- 
ers, and  Soviet  agents  who  penetrated  the 
public  opinion  Industry,  and  assembled  In 
Washington  under  the  careless  scepter  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  During  the  war  they 
had  been  taught  to  honor  and  love  Red  army 
commanders,  Stakhanovlte  wcM-kers.  heroes  of 
the  resistance,  Soviet  democracy,  and  Uncle 
Joe.  It  was  a  shock  when  at  the  close  of  the 
war  they  saw  their  great  Soviet  ally  gobbling 
one  nation  after  another,  with  an  appetite 
that  seemed  to  wax  only  the  greater  by  feast- 
ing. Some  began  to  suspect  that  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  were  taking  their  own  program 
serloxisly. 

Fearing  that  Moscow  might  soon  take  over 
so  much  of  the  world  as  to  make  Soviet  vic- 
tory inevitable.  Americans  and  their  friends 
decided  that  they  would  have  to  mount  some 
sort  of  counteraction.  They  therefore  tried 
to  Improvise  ways  short  of  all-out  flghtlng 
to  halt  the  Soviet  avalanche.  This  attitude 
and  effort  are  the  content  of  the  poUcy  of 
containment. 


Nleholaa  Bpykman,  tha  lata  gaopoUtleal 
theorist.  WTOta  that  "In  tho  ITnitad  Stataa  tha 
word  'powar'  haa  a  connotation  of  avll."  Tha 
raaulting  **diatruat  of  tha  moral  eharaetar  of 
powar"  oompUcataa  tha  problem  of  damo- 
cratlo  stataaman,  aapaolally  since  tha  Indua- 
trial  Revolution  and  tha  raplaoamant  of  mar- 
canary  with  masa  oonaorlpt  armlaa.  Tha 
armad  olUaanry  "naadad  a  great  deal  mora 
paychologloal  training  to  ovarooma  Ita  nat- 
ural prafaranca  for  dafanslva  action  unlaaa 
publlo  opinion  la  aduoated  to  tha  atrataglo 
advantagaa  of  offensive  acdon  or  Inaphrad  by 
a  maulanlo  Idaology.  the  nation  will  offer  tha 
Uvea  of  lu  sona  only  for  nationai  dafanaa. 
To  tha  man  in  tha  atreat.  nationai  dafanaa 
maana  dafanM  agalnat  attaok,  and  attack  la 
Identlflad  with  Invaalon.  To  tha  ganaral 
putUlo  tha  logical  plaea  to  atop  invaalon  la  at 
tha  border,  and  border  dafanaa  la  tha  form  ot 
warfare  which  It  Intuitively  prefara,  Thia 
attitude  aatlaflaa  two  contradictory  paycho- 
Icglcal  naada  of  tha  good  cltlMn,  tha  raqutra- 
mant  that  ha  refrain  from  aggraaalon  and  the 
vaqulramant  that  ha  diaplay  vIrUlty  In  tha 
dafanaa  ot  hla  home."  * 

T«a  **wwTC  smeHT**  nuct 

Tha  policy  of  containment  might  ba  called 
tha  aaatarn  collage  graduata*a  varalon  ot  thIa 
Instinctive  viewpoint  of  tha  man  In  tha 
atreet.  Patriotism  la  out  of  faahlon  In  tha 
older  unlvertltlaa,  ao  that  tha  borders  which 
tha  policy  of  containment  worrlee  about  ara 
thoaa  not  of  the  nation  but  of  that  somewhat 
vagua  entity,  "the  free  world."  At  lu  mora 
polite  and  wordy  level  the  theory  of  contain- 
ment la  a  teacup  version  of  tha  ordinary  cltl- 
aen's  normal  bias,  and  slmUarly  anawara  tha 
two  contradictory  psychological  neada  to 
which  Bpykman  refers. 

Containment  doesnt  threaten  anyone,  not 
even  the  big  bully  loose  on  the  block.  It 
doeant  ask  anyone  to  give  up  what  ha'a  al- 
ready got.  There  Is  not  a  trade  of  Imperial- 
ism, aggreaalon,  preventive  war,  the  offen- 
sive, or  any  of  thoaa  words  that  are  taboo  to 
liberal  lips.  White  knight  containment  wUl 
merely  stand  up  for  the  Internationalist's 
version  of  hearth  and  home— collective  se- 
curity, peace,  legitimate  rights,  and  tha 
United  NaUona. 

Not  only  doaa  the  policy  thua  recommend 
Itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  many  good  cltl- 
aens.  It  stirs  more  subtly  another  set  of 
emotions  less  likely  to  be  put  on  public  dis- 
play. It  promises  to  solve  the  Soviet  problem 
without  any  real  sacrifice  on  our  part.  True 
enough,  It  costs  a  lot  of  money,  but  money  Is 
the  least  of  sacrifices,  especially  If  spending 
It  seems  to  be  good  for  both  business  and 
politics.  An  armament  program  slow  enough 
BO  that  It  doesn't  Interfere  with  clvUlan  lux- 
uries, but  sufficient  to  be  profitable  and  job- 
creating;  international  economic  moves  that 
put  all  the  non-Soviet  world  Inside  our  eco- 
nomic orbit;  plenty  of  stimulating  world 
travel  for  temporary  and  professional  bu- 
reaucrats. By  a  political  slip,  a  few  boys 
have  been  getting  killed  on  a  distant  penin- 
sula—a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  sake  of 
making  televised  speeches  at  the  United 
Nations. 

THX  PtOBLUC  or  COEZISTENCS 

Though  the  policy  of  containment  Is  at- 
tractive and  natural.  It  is  also  uTong. 

1.  It  U  Internally  inconsistent.  It  denies 
and  presupposes  the  'coexistence  of  socialism 
and  capitalism,"  as  It  Is  termed  In  Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

According  to  George  Kennan's  argument, 
the  Soviet  Government  Is  In  the  grip  of  men 
unalterably  committed  to  the  belief  that  the 
continued  coexistence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  non-Communist  nations  is  Impossible : 

"lYemendous  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  original  Communist  thesis  of  a  basic  an- 
tagonism between  the  capitalist  and  socialist 
WOTida.  •  •  •  Thia  nctlon  has  been  canon- 


iMd  tn  Sovlat  phtloaophy  *  *  •  and  It  la 
now  anchored  In  tha  Bovtot  atructura  of 
thought  by  bonda  far  greater  than  thoaa  of 
mara  Ideology."* 

^w'^J?  ^^  "**  ***'•  doctrine  that  created 
tha  trouble  that  led  to  tha  policy  of  oontaln- 
mant.  Tha  aacond  half  of  tha  policy,  drop- 
ping overboard  this  entire  line  of  reasoning. 


A765 


Italy,  India,  or  Iran— cannot  ba  davalopad 
Into  adequate  contalnara  of  Soviet  powar  be- 
eauaa  tha  Communists  have  both  tha  wlU 
and  the  powar  to  prevent  It. 

Tha  Oommunlata  conduct  a  double- 
pronged  action  agalnat  tha  non-Communlat 
natlona.    Worn  within,  tha  Oommunlat  ap< 


Ki^-i.   rr™  ^ir  •""'^  "**•  *>'  f«»«onlng.     paratua  together  with  Ita  dependant  lavara 

5ire'i^s-ai5*L?:.jii!i!!'  :j!ii^!?«  ? '•"^-.^••«.  ^^  organSLur.  diss 


win  evaporate  and  coaxlatanoa  become  not 
maraly  poaaible  but  plaaalng  to  tha  unalter- 
ably ocmmlttad  Oommunlat  laadan. 

X  rather  balleva  that  what  Kannan  and  tha 
other  guta  Department  apokaaman  of  con- 
talnmant  want  la  to  communicate  tha  fol- 
lowing maaaaga  to  tha  Kremlin:  "You  people 
often  announce  that  you  ballava  In  the 
paaoafui  coailateace  of  capltallam  and  ao- 
ctaltams.  But  you  have  been  acting  In  a  way 
that  eadangara  our  vital  intaraau.  On  our 
aide,  we  believe  100  percent  In  peaceful  eo- 
eilaieaee.  Wa  cant  help  trying  to  atop  you 
whan  jlou  threaten  our  aacurlty,  but  we  are 
ready  to  go  a  long,  long  way  to  prove  our 
alncara  wtah  to  ba  frtanda.  Ufa  get  to- 
gether and  really  coaxUt." 

ThU  IntarpraUUon  la  In  keeping  with 
Xannah'a  praaa  aUtamant  on  tha  day  In 
IMa  whan  ha  aallad  away  to  taka  hla  poat 
Inltoacow. 

TKLLkCXMM  OF  A  DKRHatVt  aTaATtOT 

t.  Prom  a  straugle  point  of  view,  tha  pol- 
icy of  containment  la  purely  dafanalva.  It 
a  Soviet  force  moves  outalde  the  1M7  bound- 
arlaa  of  the  Soviet  sphere,  then  theoraUoally 
at  laaat,  the  poUcy  raqulraa  a  rlpoeta.  It 
neither  raqulraa  nor  parmlta  any  acUon  to  be 
taken  l&alda  the  Soviet  aphara  by  an  antl- 
Soviet  force. 

No  lesson  from  historical  experience 
would  seem  to  be  mora  thoroughly  proved 
than  the  conclusion  that  a  purely  defensive 
strategy  cannot  succeed.  "An  absolute  de- 
fense." according  to  Von  ClausewlU,  "com- 
pletely contradicts  the  conception  of  war." 
and  consequently  of  political  struggle,  of 
which  war  is  a  part.  A  defensive  strategy 
can  cover  a  necessary  period  for  deploy- 
ment or  preparation,  and  can  sometimes  In- 
duce an  unwary  enemy  to  cc»nmlt  mistakes. 
But  the  defensive  strategy  must  always  be 
part  of  a  larger  plan  that  Is  conceived  of- 
fensively, and  that  waits  for  the  decisive 
moment  at  which  to  seize  the  Initiative  and 
to  launch  the  offensive  campaign  that  vic- 
tory always  demands. 

S.  A  defensive  strategy.  Inadequate  in 
every  case,  is  triply  so  when  appUed  to  the 
Soviet  Empire.  The  Soviet  territory  is  vast 
in  expanse  and  perimeter.  With  the  Soviet 
power  holding  the  interior  position,  the 
borders  cannot  be  sufficiently  guarded  from 
the  outside.  The  population  is  800  million; 
the  resources,  ample  and  varied.  As  for  the 
Soviet  attitude:  not  since  the  early  days  of 
Islam  has  a  power  drive  been  so  dynamic. 

Even  these  insuperable  facts  do  not  fully 
enough  express  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of 
defensively  containing  the  Soviet  power.  It 
is  absurd  enough  to  suppose  that  anyone 
could  contain  an  enemy  with  a  border  of 
more  than  25.000  miles;  but  in  the  moet  pro- 
found sense  there  Is  no  Soviet  border.  The 
Soviet  power— that  is,  the  power  of  Its  leaders 
to  move  men — extends  by  means  of  the  world 
Communist  apparatus  and  the  Communist 
Ideology  into  every  nation  and  every  com- 
munity. 

4.  The  positive  content  of  the  policy  of 
containment  is  the  proposal  to  "build  situa- 
tions of  strength";  that  is  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  military  condition  of  the 
non-Communist  nations  so  that  they  wUl 
become  bulwarks  against  Soviet  advance  In- 
stead of  victims  prime  for  slaughter.  The 
difficulty  with  this  praiseworthy  aim  Is  that, 
under  the  perspective  of  contalimient.  It  la 
impossible. 

Non-Communist  natlona  with  large  In- 
ternal Commxmlst  movements — like  France, 


'  Nicholas  John  Spykman.  America's  Strat- 
egy in  World  PoUtlca,  pp.  11,  27. 


'  George    Kennan,    American 
J900-1»M>,  PP-  111.  113,  114. 


Diplomacy, 


and  Innocentt  oorrodea  tha  Intarnal  atruc- 
tura of  tha  nation  by  propaganda.  Infiltra- 
tion, and  aubvaralon.  ftom  without,  tha 
•oviat  auta  appllaa  a  dlnylng  mixture  of 
praaaura  and  cajolement,  promlaaa.  and 
threau,  and  at  the  aame  time  eacretly  feeda 
and  dlrecta  the  Internal  aubverelve  apparatua, 
A  program  tor  atrengtbening  the  non-Oom- 
munlat  aaUoaa  cannot  be  eompleu.  there- 
fore, unleaa  It  Indudea  a  double  eounter- 
offenalve,  dealgned  to  amaah  tha  Internal 
Oommunlat  movamenta  and  to  eat  back  the 
Soviet  atata.  Becauae  tha  Soviet  Union  la 
the  central  focua  ot  the  Infeetlon,  the  two 
ohjecuvea  are  neceaaarUy  linked.  Oontaln- 
mant,  rejecting  auch  a  countaroffenalve,  can 
do  ao  more  than  treat  aymptoma. 

ft.  Iven  It  containment  could  work,  the 
raault  would  ba  neither  uaaful  nor  daalrable. 
Let  ua  Imagine  vrtMt  auooaaaful  containment 
would  mean.  Soviet  powar  would  caaaa  lU 
advance  into  new  territory.  It  would  ra- 
mam  at  tha  bordara  of  what  would  ba  racog- 
nlaad  and  accaptad  aa  tha  Soviet  aphara.  In 
1»«7,  whan  tha  poUcy  waa  formulated,  that 
aphara  waa  taken  to  Include  not  only  tha 
pre- 1930  Soviet  Union  but  alao  the  natlona 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Bstonla.  Poland.  Baat 
Oarmany,  Caachoalovakia,  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria.  Albania,  the  Soviet  aone  of 
Austria.  Mongolia.  Slnklang.  the  KurUaa.  and 
North  Korea.  Since  then  Uanchurla,  China, 
and  Tibet  have  entered  the  Soviet  sphere. 

The  policy  of  containment  axcludaa  tha 
initiation  of  any  action  within  the  Soviet 
sphere.  This  means  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ahlp  la  given  a  free  hand  to  consoUdate  the 
newly  conquered  regions  and  to  promote 
their  economic,  social,  and  political  integra- 
tion Into  the  Soviet  system.  PollUcally 
speaking,  containment  can  be  Interpreted  in 
no  other  way  by  either  the  Kremlin  or  Its 
subjects. 

If  the  United  States  and  Its  alUes  are 
serious  about  containment,  they  are  saying 
to  the  Soviet  leadership:  Move  into  a  new 
territory  outside  the  recognized  boundaries 
of  your  sphere,  and  we  will  resist,  even  by 
arms  if  necessary.  Stay  at  home  to  cultivate 
your  posted  acres,  and  we  wUl  not  Interfere 
in  any  way.  Incorporate  the  satellite  states 
Juridically  into  the  Soviet  Union.  FUl  your 
slave-labor  camps.  Perpetrate  your  geno- 
cides. Organize  the  Industry  and  manpower 
of  your  great  sphere  into  a  colossal  war- 
making  machine.  Establish  a  death  zone  at 
your  borders.  Russify  the  ancient  cultiires 
of  Rxunania.  the  Ukraine.  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Bohemia.  So  long  as  you  keep  the  Red  Army 
on  your  side  of  the  line,  we  will  neither 
Interfere  nor  Intervene. 

STKAIN  ON  WX8TEXN  XCONOM T 

Locdced  at  economically,  the  containment 
prospect  is  intolerable.  If  they  are  to  slow 
the  strategic  buildup  of  the  Soviet  sphere, 
the  non-C<Hnmimlst  nations  must  maintain 
a  virtual  economic  boycott.  But  over  a  long 
period  such  a  boycott  submits  many  of  the 
non-Communist  nations  to  a  strain  much 
more  severe  than  it  Imposes  on  the  Soviet 
Empire.  Western  Europe  cannot  reach  eco- 
nomic health,  much  less  prosperity,  without 
economic  access  to  eastern  Eiirope  and  to 
China.  For  emergency  and  war  purposes, 
the  strain  can  be  endiured;  but  the  indeflnita 
perspective  of  a  world  divided  economicaUy 
into  two  excltislve  halves  Is  economic  in- 
sanity. Strict  containment  would  be  equiv- 
alent  to  the  slow  economic  strangulation  of 
the  United  States  principal  allies. 

6.  Everyone  will  grant  that  the  task  of 
solving  the  Soviet  problem  will  be  long  and 
arduous.  Success  will  demand  heavy  aacrl- 
flcea.    This  demand  cannot  be  mat  on  the 
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IxMrt  material  li(T*l  tloiM.  I^;)lrlt  muit  dtecet 
matter  toward  a  goal,  and  a  tarn,  rcaolutkn 
must  stistain  an  unyielding  aSorX  througli 
periods  of  failure.  laea»  and  eorrov. 

It  Is  perhaps  the  crucial  dtfect  ct  tha 
policy  of  containment  that  It  la  IncapaMe 
oX  meetlibg  this  moral  and  spiritual  demand. 
The  average  man  cannot  evoi  understand 
the  policy,  much  leas  become  willing  to  die 
Xor  It.  Will  the  captives  of  the  Kremlin  risk 
death  for  a  policy  that  starts  by  abandoning 
them  to  the  usurpers  at  their  freedom?  WUl 
the  eltlaens  of  the  western  nations  die  will- 
ingly for  the  sake  of  running  all  orer  the 
earth  to  put  out  fires  started  by  a  gang  of 
arsonists  who  are  declared  In  advance  to  be 
Immune  In  their  own  persons?  They  will 
die  for  their  own  flag,  but  how  much  will 
thfiy  ehooee  to  suffer  for  the  flag  of  a  United 
Nations  which  has  been  watered  not  by  the 
blood  of  their  ancestors  but  only  by  the 
words  ol  International  bureaucrats? 

For  a  man  to  endure  resolutely,  he  must 
bellevs  that  he  is  pursuing  a  goaL  The 
strange  truth  la  that  containment  Is  a  policy 
without  a  goaL  If  Its  defenders  disagree 
with  that  descriptlcn,  then  let  them  name 
the  goal. 

"Hu  policy  at  containment,  stripped  bare, 
Is  simply  the  bureaucratic  verbalization  of 
a  policy  of  drift.  Ite  Inner  law  is:  Let  his- 
tory do  it.  We  havent  got  the  intelligence, 
cotirage,  and  determination  to  grapple  with 
the  Soviet  problem  head  on.  Let's  duck  the 
ifstpraalblllty,  then,  and  slip  the  baU  to  old 
mother  history.  liaybe  she  will  do  our  work 
for  us.  To  quote  Kennan  directly  once  more : 
••Who  can  say  with  assurance  •  •  •  This 
caimot  be  proved.  And  it  cannot  be  dls- 
ivoved.  But  the  poeslbUlty  remains.  •  •  •" 
The  basic  error  at  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment, underlying  all  of  these  specific  errors 
which  I  have  listed.  Is  Its  failure  to  compre- 
fcend  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist enterprise. 

The  policy  of  containment  conceives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  national  state  in  the  tradi- 
tional post -Renaissance  sense:  powerful,  ex- 
pansionist, dangerous,  but  nevertheless  not 
differing  in  kind  from  the  many  other  power- 
ful national  states  of  the  past  several  cen- 
turies. It  Is  conceived  to  have  a  government 
which,  though  curiously  organized,  is  estab- 
lished and  legitimate,  able  to  speak  authen-/ 
tlcally  for  the  nation.  Toward  such  a  gov- 
ernment, any  of  a  number  of  standard  polit- 
ical attitudes  are  possible.  We  might  seek 
to  establish  a  relation  of  friendship  or  al- 
liance or  neutrality  or  mere  mutual  respect 
and  noninterference;  or,  granted  other  po- 
litical indications,  we  might  consider  the 
relation  to  be  one  of  friction,  hostility,  or 
war. 

Since  1947  the  political  attitude  of  the 
Moscow  government  has  seemed  to  the  con- 
ventional observer  to  be  one  of  hostility,  and 
Its  intention  expansive.  The  traditional  re- 
sponse Is  to  try  to  erect  an  isunedlate  bar- 
rier against  expansion,  while  constructing 
a  balance  of  power  unfavorable  to  the  hostile 
and  expanding  government.  If  this  power 
balance  Is  attained,  then  the  hostUe  gov- 
ernment (Moscow)  will  be  confronted  with 
a  choice  between  alternatives  both  of  which 
give  the  advantage  to  the  active  opponent 
(Washington);  either  Moscow  will  continue 
hostility  and  in  the  end  fight  on  a  power 
basis  weighted  against  her:  or,  accepting 
the  new  power  relations,  she  will  have  to 
change  her  attitude,  negotiate  positively,  and 
agree  to  some  aort  of  modus  Vivendi. 

TRs  sncAimcs  or  coirraiNMZMT 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment Is  an  Instance  of  classic  balance 
of  power  politics.  That  this  Is  the  way  in 
which  Kennan  and  his  associates  under- 
stand It  Is  made  apparent  by  their  semantio 
habits. 

Kennan,  for  example,  \ises  the  terms  "SO'- 
Tlet  Union"  and  "Russia"  as  if  interchange- 
able. Such  looseness  reveals  a  basic  as« 
sumption,  and  confusion,  of  major  scientiflo 


Importaaes.  Svao  In  rrtatlMi  to  ttas  pr«- 
Bavcdntlonary  period,  the  careless  use  at  the 
texia  "Russia"  conceals  the  distinction  be- 
tween ethnic  Russia  (the  nation  of  Russians 
which  dsvlsoped  from  the  medelval  Duchy 
of  liuacovy)  and  the  Caarist-nUed  Russian 
Xmplre.  which  Included  as  many  non-Rus- 
sians as  RuBslaaa,  and  doaens  rt  non-Rus- 
sian nations.  Today  the  tei'm  "Soviet 
Union"  carries  a  third  meaning:  the  head- 
quarters and  central  base  of  the  world  Com- 
munist enterprise.  Kennan's  verbal  usage 
shows  that  in  his  mind  all  three  of  these 
meanings  are  indiscriminately  lumped  to- 
gether. 

Kennan  hardly  ever  refers  to  the  work! 
Communist  movement,  seldom  even  to  Rus- 
sian communism.  He  discusses  briefly,  at 
an  abatract  and  superficial  level,  a  few  items 
of  Communist  ideology,  but  cmly,  he  ex- 
pUlns,  to  get  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  rulers.  He  shows  no  Interest  in  the 
nature,  structure,  and  history  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  and  parties.  His  analysis 
is  made  and  presented  in  terms  of  the  be- 
havior, history,  and  prospects  of  national 
governments. 

This  mode  of  tinderstandlng  is  shared  by 
all  "official"  thinkers  on  these  matters,  in 
particular  by  almost  all  persons  who  actively 
deal  with  such  affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  in  the  various  American  Intelli- 
gence services.  (In  this  respect,  the  foreign 
offices  and  intelligence  services  of  the  other 
major  western  nations  do  not  differ  from 
the  American.)  Even  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Intelligence 
agencies  expresses  the  underl3rtng  conception. 
The  division  of  work  and  of  administrative 
control  is  based  on  a  system  of  national 
desks.  The  critical  information  on  what  la 
happening  In  the  world  Is  supposed  to  be 
given  to  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  by 
a  "national  estimates"  staff  at  the  top  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  world  power  structiffe  of  the  20th 
century,  however,  is  no  longer  exclusively 
organized  in  terms  of  the  system  of  national 
states.  New  political  forces,  based  on  quite 
different — often  nonterrttorlal — principles, 
have  Intruded  and  erupted,  with  little  re- 
gard for  conventional  boundaries  or  govern- 
ments. These  new  forces  are  often  the  pri- 
mary determinants  of  what  happens. 

It  is  true  that  In  one  perspective  the  So- 
viet Union  can  be  understood  as  a  national 
in  the  traditional  sense,  with  a  national  gov- 
ernment which  sits  in  the  Kremlin.  Prom 
this  point  of  view,  the  Soviet  state  Is  simply 
a  new  form  of  the  imperial  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, subject  to  the  same  pressures  and 
Impulses  that  have  been  operative  through- 
out RiBsian  history. 

In  another  perspective,  which  has  remained 
up  to  now  outside  of  the  range  of  Kennan 
and  his  colleagues,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
nation,  state  or  government  In  any  conven- 
tional meaning,  but  the  main  base  of  an  un- 
precedented enterprise  which  fuses  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  secular  religion,  a  new  kind 
of  army,  and  a  world  conspiracy.  The  idea 
of  "containing-  a  particular  nation  which 
comprises  a  definite  population  enclosed  by 
definite  territorial  boundaries  is  certainly 
not  absurd,  even  though  it  may  be  Impos- 
sible in  a  given  instance.  It  is  hard  to  see 
even  what  it  means  to  try  to  "contain"  a 
unlnversallstlc  militant  secular  religion 
which  is  based  on  a  vast  land  mass  inhabited 
by  800  million  humans,  has  Irrevocably  set 
Itself  the  objective  of  monolithic  world  dom- 
ination, and  already  exists  and  acta  Inside 
every  nation  throughout  the  world. 

When  Ambassador  Kennan  left  for  Moscow 
at  the  beginning  of  1952,  he  sUted  that  he 
was  going  to  his  new  post  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  t>e  able  to  lessen  existing  ten- 
sions, remove  misunderstandings,  and  pro- 
mote a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  which  would  lead  to  nego- 
tiation and  agreement.  His  stated  purpose 
was  in  accord  with  the  policy  <rf  containment. 
It  was  realistic  and  attainable  in  terms  of 


the  theoretical  prssapposltlons  of  tbat  policy. 
Stalin,  who  does  not  shars  those  presupposi- 
tions, was  evidently  a  dull  pupil  to  the  schol- 
arly envoy.  Before  the  end  o<  the  first  year, 
Kennan  was  thrown  out. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NSW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVSB 

Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mrs.  KKT.I.Y  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  a  trans- 
cript of  a  weekly  program  of  radio  sta- 
tion WKAR.  East  Lansing.  Mich.,  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  entitled  "The  New 
Deal  in  Perspective."  This  program  fea- 
tured three  prominent  professors  at 
Michigan  State  College — Dr.  Carroll 
Hawkins,  of  the  poUUcal  science  depart- 
ment; Dr.  Walter  Adams,  of  the  eco- 
ncmiics  department;  and  Dr.  Russell  B. 
Njre.  head  of  the  English  department  and 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1944. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Thx  Nrw  DxAL  nr  PBapacnvB 

Mr.  HAWKnrs.  Since  today  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt's  birth, 
and  since  the  administration  we  now  have  In 
Washington  is  known  as  the  "no  deal"  ad- 
ministration, we  thought  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  talk  about  the  New  Deal  In 
perspective. 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  New  Deal? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognise that  the  New  Deal  was  not  a  radical 
development  in  American  history,  but  that 
It  was  in  one  sense  a  conservative  move- 
ment. Many  people  look  upon  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  as  a  man  who  destroyed  American 
traditions.  I  think  that,  on  the  contrary. 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  salvage  this  capitalis- 
tic system  of  ours,  which  wasnt  working 
too  well  at  the  time.  He  was  trying  to  put 
the  sjrstem  into  better  working  c»>der:  for 
that  reason.  I  dont  believe  he  was  a  radical 
In  any  sense,  but  rather  a  conservative.  X 
am  reminded  of  the  statement  by  Macaulay 
"reform  if  you  would  preserve."  That  is 
exactly,  I  think,  what  Roosevelt  did.  He 
tried  to  reform  the  capitalistic  system,  to 
put  it  in  better  working  order,  and  In  that 
sense  he  preserved  It. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  I  am  quits  in  agree, 
ment  with  you,  Adams.  In  fact  I  might 
raise  the  question  that  the  New  D?al  wasn't 
radical  enough.  There  are  criticisms  from 
that  side.  I  wonder  If  we  could  ten  the 
audience  what  the  New  Deal  was  in  general— 
what  economic  and  political  principles  it 
stood  for  and  how  It  happened  to  come  Into 
being.     How  did  It  arise,  anyway? 

Mr.  NTS.  Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  we  must 
recognise  that  the  New  Deal  came  about  In 
part  because  of  what  was  going  on  when  It 
arrived.  First,  the  administration  of  the 
previous  decade,  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, was  committed  to  a  different  govern- 
mental policy.  Second,  the  New  Deal  came 
into  being  during  a  depression,  at  the  time 
of  the  worst  economic  crisis  In  our  entire 
history,  at  a  time  when  our  unemployment 
rate  was  practically  double  that  of  Britain 
and  Prance,  two  nations  which  we  felt  hsd 
suffered  most  in  World  War  I.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  had  the  opportunity,  be- 
cause he  came  into  office  at  a  time  of  crisis  . 
to  put  into  operation  principles  which  many 
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of  his  predecessors  had  suggested.  He  had. 
of  course,  emergency  powers,  and  he  had, 
one  must  remember,  solid  backing  from  both 
business  and  labor,  as  well  as  from  much  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  AoAMS.  Roosevelt* 8  support  was  not 
surprising,  I  might  add,  since  one-third  of 
the  Nation  at  the  time  was  ill-clad.  Ill- 
housed,  and  Ill-fed.  Fifteen  million  imem- 
ployed  were  roaming  the  streets,  some  of 
them  in  a  rather  unpleasant  mood. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  background  picture 
was,  then,  a  catastrophic  depression.  But 
what  did  the  New  Deal  specifically  do? 
rm  thinking,  first  of  all,  of  lU  attempt  to 
take  care  of  those  economic  problems  that 
grew  from  depression  times. 

Mr.  AOAMS.  The  main  objective  of  the  New 
Deal  was  to  revive  the  lagging  purchasing 
power  of  the  population.  The  depression, 
many  felt,  came  becavise  the  majority  of  the 
people  did  not  have  enough  purchasing 
power  to  buy  back  the  goods  which  our  in- 
dustrial system  had  produced.  Once  we 
recognize  that  correcting  this  was  the  main 
goal  of  the  new  administration,  we  can  better 
understand  how  the  individual  pieces  of  the 
New  Deal  fitted  into  its  whole  program.  For 
example,  the  AAA  was  designed  to  incresse 
the  purchasing  power  of  farmers.  It  was 
designed  to  raise  farm  prices.  Increase  farm 
Incomes,  and  thereby  put  farmers  into  a  po- 
sition to  buy  these  products  which  Indus- 
trial workers  In  the  cities  were  producing. 
Piirthermore.  the  New  Deal  tried  to 
strengthen  labor  by  enacting  mlhlmum  wage 
laws  and  maximum  hour  laws,  and  most  im- 
portant perhaps,  by  passing  the  Wagner  Act 
of  1935,  which  declared  as  Its  basic  principle 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  with  their  employers.  The  main 
idea  behind  the  Wagner  Act  was  to  equalize 
the  bargaining  power  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, thus  placing  the  worker  in  a  better 
position  to  gain  higher  wages  and  better  la- 
boring conditions.  I  think  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  New  Deal  program  ran  pretty 
much  along  the  same  line.  The  emergency 
part  of  the  program,  work  relief,  public 
works,  and  so  on,  was  designed  to  bolster 
purchasing  power  quickly  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  Ntx.  Mr.  Adams,  yoiu-  last  point,  I 
think,  la  one  that  we  must  consider  more 
thoroughly.  In  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal  Roosevelt  himself,  or  one  of  his  ad- 
visors, said  that  he  aimed  at  accomplishing 
three  R's — relief,  recovery,  and  reform.  I 
think  when  we  look  at  New  Deal  measures 
in  retrospect,  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  those  measures  which  were  emer- 
gency measures  for  relief  and  recovery,  and 
those  which  were  distinctly  part  of  a  reform 
program.  Such  things  as  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act,  PWA.  or  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Act,  were,  I  think  primarily  emergency 
measures.  The  first  thing  Roosevelt  said 
you  remember,  was  that  we  must  beat  the 
depression. 

Coexistent  with  emergency  measures,  we 
saw  also  the  Wagner  Act,  the  AAA,  the  Farm 
Credit  Association,  the  FCC,  the  FDIC,  and 
social  security— «ill  these.  I  think  were  part 
of  a  nonemergency,  long-range  reform  pro- 
gram, part  of  a  real  New  Deal  program  rather 
than  simply  antldepresslon  measures.  Does 
that  sound  logical? 

Mr.  Adams.  That's  right.  I  think  the  main. 
Immediate  objective  of  the  New  Deal  was  to 
bring  about  recovery — to  bring  us  out  of  the 
depression — but  the  lasting  aspects  of  the 
New  Deal,  those  measures  which  are  stlU 
with  us  for  better  or  for  worse,  were  the  re- 
form meastires  you  mention. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think,  myself,  that  the 
alms  of  the  New  Deal  were  in  some  ways 
more  limited  than  you  imply,  but  I  don't 
want  to  come  to  that  yet.  I  want  to  raise 
first  this  question  of  a  "New  Deal  revolution," 
^ng  the  word  "revolution"  in  a  nice  sense, 
when  I  was  a  graduate  student,  I  had  a 
professor  who  talked  about  the  New  Deal  as 
»  "dry.  political  revolution."  Do  you  have 
any  ideas  about  what  my  professor  might 
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have  aaeant  by  that?  X  used  to  be  pu«led 
by  his  use  of  the  term  "a  political  revolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  NVe.  X  dont  think.  Mr.  Hawkins,  that 
we  can  look  at  the  New  Deal  as  a  revolution. 
There  was  reaUy  not  much  new  about  the 
New  Deal.    We  can  relate  it  and  relate  its 
principles,  for  example,  to  earlier  poUtlcal 
movements  such  as  Wilson's  New  Freedom 
or  Theodore  Roosevelt's   New  Nationalism. 
A  great  deal  of  the  New  Deal  was  ImpUclt 
In  LA  ^llette's    1924   Progressive   program; 
some  of  It  derives  certainly  from  the  Popu- 
list, the  Grangers,  and  the  Democrats  of  1896. 
A  good  many  of  the  political  ideas  that  had 
been  kl<*ing  around  for  80  years  or  more  in 
third  party  or  even  in  major  party  plat- 
forms, were  brought  into  being  after  1932 
Roosevelt  had  what  had  been  denied  his 
predecessors,  an  opportunity  given  him  by 
crisis,  depression,  and  widespread  support. 
Mr.  Adams.  Quite  In  contrast  to  what  the 
professor  might  have  Implied  when  he  called 
the  New  Deal  a  revolution,  I  think  we  must 
note  that  Charles  Beard,  the  eminent  his- 
torian aud  political  scientist— who  was  later 
sharply  critical  of  Roosevelt's  foreign  pol- 
icy—credited FDR  with  saving  the  country 
from  revolution.     Actually,  what  Roosevelt 
did  was  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  capi- 
talism was  such  a  wonderful  system  that 
more  people  ought  to  share  in  It,  not  reject 
it.    That  was  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal.   The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  were  such  that  had  his  re- 
forms not  been  instituted,  had  we  not  ob- 
tained a  measure  of  relief  and  reform,  wo 
might  well  have  had  the  revolution  your 
professor  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  may  be  so,  Mr.  Adams, 
but  If  President  Roosevelt  did  such  a  nice  Job 
of  balling  out  capitalism,  then  why  do  we 
have  a  tremendous  controversy  developing 
even  during  the  second  year  of  the  first  ad- 
ministration over  New  Deal  economic  policy? 
Today  I  read  an  editorial— we'll  let  the  paper 
remain  anonymous— to  the  effect  that  now. 
with  the  coming  of  this  present  administra- 
tion, bureaucracy  and  New  Deal  regimenta- 
tion have  finally  been  laid  to  rest.  If  the 
New  Deal  was  such  a  helpful  administration, 
why  thU  controversy  that  still  lingers,  20 
years  later,  over  Its  policies? 

Mr.  Adams.  This  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  man  In  the  silk  hat  coming  home  from 
a  drinking  party.  Having  overindulged,  he 
stoggered  on  a  pier  and  fell  into  the  water. 
A  man  ^luhed  in  to  save  him  and  finally 
pulled  him  out.  After  a  great  struggle  the 
man  In  the  silk  hat  was  brought  to  shore, 
whereupon  he  criticized  his  benefactor  for 
not  saving  the  silk  hat,  too.  As  we  look  back 
on  the  New  Deal,  it  is  easy  enough  to  criti- 
cize it;  but  in  the  days  of  the  early  1030's  I 
think  there  was  uniform  hope  on  the  part  of 
business,  labor,  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Didn't  we  have  a  loose  In- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  under  the 
New  Deal?  Dldnt  we  have  a  violation  of  the 
American  traditions?  Didn't  we  have  the 
regimentation  of  business  and  agriculture? 
Wasn't  competitive  enterprise  being  Inter- 
fered with? 

Mr.  Nte.  Now,  look,  Mr.  Hawkins,  dont  for- 
get that  the  New  Deal  was  a  political  as  well 
as  an  economic  reform  and  emergency  pro- 
gram. Nearly  all  the  criticisms  that  you  have 
mentioned,  I  think,  of  the  New  Deal  were 
made  before  Wilson,  or  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
or  Andrew  Jackson,  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
any  other  President  who  was  a  strong  Execu- 
tive. The  two  aspects  of  the  New  Deal  that 
raised  the  controversy  you're  talking  about 
were,  first.  Its  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  and,  secoSd,  the  broad  ex- 
tension of  Federal  power.  Those,  I  think, 
represent  the  two  centers  of  political  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  these  are  certainly  the 
arguments  that  were  and  are  made,  but  what 
about  these  questions?  Didn't  Mr.  Roose- 
velt try  to  pack  a  Court  and  to  get  his  own 
way? 
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Mr.  Nte.  So  far  as  packing  the  Court  goes, 
he  attempted  to  unpack  it  if  you  take  one 
point  of  view  or  to  pack  it  if  you  take  an- 
other. This  had  been  done  before— Lincoln, 
X  believe,  added  members  to  the  Supreme 
Court — as  part  of  a  running  battle  between 
the  executive  fine  Judiciary  branches  which 
has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  his  fight  with  John  Marshall. 
It  is  a  long  and  perfectly  American  tradition 
to  have  a  oonfllct  among  the  three  branches 
of  our  triple-pronged  Government. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  that  connection,  since  you 
mention  the  name  of  Lincoln  and  the  prob- 
lem of  extending  Federal  power,  it  might  be 
fitting  to  recall  what  Lincoln  said  on  the 
subject.    He  once  said:  "The  legitimate  ob- 
jective of  government  is  to  do  for  the  com- 
mxinlty  ot  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done,  but  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves 
In  their  separate  and  individual  capacities." 
I  think  that  is  essentially  what  the  New  Deal 
did.      A    vast    vacuum    had    been    created. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  tremendous  need 
for  power  and  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.    Private  enterprise  hadn't  done  the 
Job,  so  the  Government  moved  in  and  built 
the  TVA.    We  might  add  that  this  was  for- 
timate  because  during  the  subsequent  war, 
when  we  had  to  exp>and  aluminum  capacity, 
the    great    shortage    plagviing    us    was    the 
shcM-tage  of  electrical  power.    The  TVA  came 
In  quite  handy  at  that  time,  you  remember. 
Mr.  Ntx.  Concerning  the  argument  over  ex- 
tension of  the  Executive  power,  I  do  thitifc, 
however,  that  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  discov- 
ered devices  that  neither  Jackson  nor  Wilson 
nor  Roosevelt  nor  other  strong  Executives  dis- 
covered— the  use  of  the  Executive  order  and 
the  Presldentlally  appointed  commission,  by 
which  he  did  succeed  in  extending  Executive 
power,  as  Jackson  or  Wilson  or  Roosevelt  or 
even  Lincoln  had  not  been  able  to  do.    But 
this  too  Is  part  of  a  traditional  struggle  for 
supremacy  among  the  President.  Congress, 
and  the  Supreme  Court.     The  one  who  is 
losing,  of  course,  alwajrs  complains  that  the 
winner  Is  doing  something  un-American  or 
something  not  traditional.     As  Mr.  Adams 
said,  look  at  Lincoln  and  his  conflict  with 
the  Radical  Republicans  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Certainly,  though,  from  the 
conservative  point  of  view,  the  New  Deal  rep- 
resents the  growth  of  large  bureaucracies 
within  the  Government.  With  bureaucracy 
you  have  accumulation  of  power,  and  that 
corruption  that  Lord  Acton  talked  about 
which  tends  to  follow  the  accumulation  of 
power,  leading  up  to  the  Fair  Deal  scandals 
of  recent  years.  Prom  the  conservative  point 
of  view,  of  course,  the  WPA  might  have  been 
necessary,  but  it  also  in  a  sense  bought  the 
votes  of  millions  of  people  who  were  on  re- 
lief, people  who  werent  going  to  vote  against 
the  Democratic  hand  that  fed  them. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  question  Is,  What  were  the 
alternatives  at  the  time?  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  You  could 
let  the  depression  take  its  course  and  say, 
"This  Is  a  manifestation  of  nattiral  law. 
There  isn't  anything  we  can  do  about  it. 
We  Jiut  have  to  sweat  it  out  imtll  things 
get  better  again.  After  all.  prosperity  is  Just 
around  the  corner."  Clearly  such  inaction 
was  the  least  desirable  of  the  available  alter- 
natives. Something  had  to  be  done,  even 
though  It  might  not  be  perfect.  Some  at- 
tempt had  to  be  made  to  save  this  Nation 
from  the  despair  of  depression,  such  as  was 
prevalent  In  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Ntx.  On  that  same  point,  X  think  we 
must  all  admit  that  the  New  Deal,  depres- 
sion or  not,  did  extend  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  new  areas  where  it  had 
never  been  extended  before.  That  whole 
question  dates  clear  back  to  the  Hamlltonlan- 
Jeffersonlan  controversies.  What  are  the  so- 
cial and  economic  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Individual?  We've 
had  conflict  between  opposing  theories  on 
this  question  again  and  again.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  himself,  in  his  new  nationalism, 
believed  one  must  use  Hamlltonlan  methods 
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fat  JeOenonlaB  ends.  Tbm  Mew  Dtal  r«pre- 
acnted.  as  Mr.  Adams  has  pototsd  tmU  an 
^ftori^ifw^  of  the  Federal  power  over  new 
segments  of  Amsrlean  life,  the  assxunption 
hy  th»  Federal  OoTemment  of  large  new  areas 
of  social  and  econranlc  responslbllltlee.  Naw, 
one  may  disagree  or  agree  with  this  philoso- 
phy of  government.  Many  have,  but  It  Is 
not  a  Tlolatlon  of  the  American  tradition  to 
propose  or  to  sticceed  In  obtaining  It.  "Hie 
New  Tork  Times  remarked  In  1938  that  the 
one  thing  the  New  Deal  did  do  was  to  con- 
Tlnce  a  good  many  people.  IrrespectlTe  of 
party  lines,  of  the  necessity  of  the  Federal 
Oovemmeat  taking  a  larger  share  of  respon- 
stbtttty.  Now  that,  tt  seems  to  me.  Is  In 
SBsenes  really  the  single  distinguishing  trait 
and  real  accomidtshment  of  the  New  Deal. 
Its  philosophy  Is  arguable,  of  course,  but  that 
Is  what  it  aimed  to  do  and  did. 

Ur.  Hawkins.  Yon  gentlemen  have  been,  I 
think,  explaining.  If  not  defending,  the  New 
Deal  from  the  conservative  criticism.  I  won- 
der If  I  could  turn  the  coin  a  moment  and 
see  what  you  woxild  say  In  answer  to  what 
might  be  called  the  liberal  or  liberal-radical 
criticism  that  the  New  Deal  was  too  much 
of  a  crisis  philosophy — a  temporary  thing, 
makeshift,  inconclusive.  Indeed,  It  wasn't 
reform  at  all,  but  merely  a  stopgap  program 
which  came  to  terms  too  quickly  with  the 
Of^Kwltlon.  You,  Mr.  Nye,  talked  about  the 
progressive  tradition.  Well,  after  the  Hew 
Deal  was  over,  old  Progressives  told  me  that 
the  19th  century  enemies  of  progressivlsm 
were  still  with  us — inequalities  of  real  oppor- 
timlty,  monopolization,  and  despoliation  of 
Batural  resovtrces,  to  some  degree  yet  the  ac- 
ceptance of  large  accumulations  of  wealth 
and  great  fortunes.  They  said  the  New  Deal 
put  too  much  stress  on  meeting  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  belly  economics  and  not 
enough  time  to  developing  a  continual,  criti- 
cal social  philosophy  upon  which  to  build  a 
real,  deep  reform  program. 

Mr.  Ntx.  Some  of  the  old  progressives 
would  agree  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  the 
New  Deal  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  plan. 
but  I  think  that  there  was  less  planning  in 
It  than  we  have  assumed.  Raymond  Moley 
later  complained,  as  did  many  of  the  so- 
called  braln-trosters.  that  Roosevelt  was 
sometimes  Inclined  to  jump  the  gun.  to  take 
half  a  loaf.  His  statement  that  the  cotmtry 
needed  "Taold,  persistent  experimentation" 
sometimes  meant  "Xefs  try  it  and  see  if  It 
will  work."  As  a  result  there  was  some  stop- 
gap legislation  In  the  New  Deal  that  dldnt 
work.  Many  of  the  older  Liberals  and  Pro- 
gressives resented  this.  They  resented  too 
that  the  New  Deal  sometimes  made  Its  points 
too  aggressively— the  "we  know  best"  philoso- 
phy that  older  Progressives  did  not  like  at 
alL  We  should  not  think  of  the  New  Deal 
as  a  long-range  plan,  but  perhaps  more  as  a 
short-range  plan  with  long-range  objectives, 
»  plan  never  completely  or  thoroughly 
realized. 

Mr.  Hawkiks.  Do  you  accept  this  observa- 
tion, Mr.  Adams?  You've  been  defending  the 
New  Deal,  It  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  An&MS.  Well,  again  I  am  one  of  those 
who  does  not  hold  any  political  policy  to  a 
standard  of  perfection.  Clearly  the  New  Deal 
moved  in  the  right  direction,  even  though  It 
might  not  have  moved  far  enough.  If  we 
look  at  it  in  perspective,  the  New  Deal  did 
carry  us  forward,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  tremendous  obstacles  that  were  put  in 
its  way.  I  think  you  mvat  also  recognize 
that  by  1938  Franklin  Roosevelt,  so  far  as 
domestic  policy  was  concerned,  was  no  longer 
in  control  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  anti-New  Deal  cocdltlon,  which  has  per- 
sisted through  the  years  took  over  in  1938 
aiKi  has  been  In  command  ever  since.  This 
largely  explains  the  lack  of  progress  that  was 
made  on  the  domestic  front  toward  liberal 
reform  legislation. 

Mr.  Nte.  Then  any  Judgment  on  the  New 
Deal,  such  as  we  have  been  trying  to  make, 
really  depends  on  putting  it  in  its  perspec- 


ttve.  Wfe  nxisi  8e«  It  in  terms  ot  its  times, 
••  well  as  of  Ita  objectives,  and  In  terms  of 
its  opponents  as  well  as  of  Its  adherents.  Is 
that  •  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Abams.  Yes;  I  think  tt  Is.  I  am  well 
•ware  of  the  critidsnis  that  have  been  made 
of  the  New  Deal  and  its  accomplishments. 
No  les  a  personage  than  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Jackson  had  this  to  say  In  1937:  "The 
only  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  the 
economic  operations  of  the  New  Deal  is  that 
it  set  out  a  breakfast  for  the  canary  and  let 
the  cat  steal  it.  The  unvarnished  truth  Is 
that  the  Government's  recovery  program  has 
succeeded  nowhere  else  as  effectively  as  In 
restoring  the  profits  at  big  business."  In 
this  connection  we  should  also  recognise  that 
Roosevelt,  until  1938,  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  monopoly  problem.  He  merely  continued 
in  the  tradition  of  Harding,  Coolidge,  and 
Hoover  in  ignoring  monopoly,  and  through 
the  NRA  fostered  further  monopolization 
without  fully  realizing  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  WeU.  I  think  it  Is  Impcxtant 
to  remember  that  there  Is  liberal  and  radical 
American  criticism  of  the  New  Deal  as  well 
as  conservative.  We  hear  the  conservative 
one  so  often  that  we  never  get  a  chance  to 
hear  the  counterclaim  that  it  dldnt  do 
enough. 

But  let  me  give  you  another  criticism  of 
ttte  New  Deal,  one  that  Is  much  more  eon- 
temporary  and  one  that  deals  with  our  pres- 
ent problem  of  communism.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  New  Deal  was  responsible  for 
allowing  Communists  to  infiltrate  its  ranks 
and  into  some  of  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral agencies.  We  have  testimony  that  indi- 
cates that  there  have  been  Conimunista  in 
Government.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  as  you 
know,  a  good  deal  of  the  last  campaign  was 
based  on  this  theme  of  who  let  Communists 
in  and  who  can  get  them  out.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  problem,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Ntx.  It  seems  to  me  that  communism 
in  Government  is  a  problem  related  not  only 
to  the  New  Deal  bxrt  to  any  administration 
before  It  and  to  any  administration  after 
it.  I  dont  see  how  that  particular  issue  can 
be  tied  to  the  New  Deal  and  the  New  Deal 
alone.  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  prob- 
ably were  Communists  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  19a0's.  and  perhaps  there 
were  Marxists  or  Socialists  In  Government 
Jobs  In  the  late  19th  century.  I  think  this 
is  a  problem  that  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  party  administrations. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  ought  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Mr.  Hawkins  and  address  this  qxies- 
tion  to  him.  What  do  you  think  of  this. 
Carroll? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Well.  I'd  say  that  there  may 
have  been  some  Communists  In  Government 
posts  during  the  days  of  the  New  Deal.  I'd 
agree  to  some  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter.  But  when  I  say 
the  Government.  I  dont  mean  Just  the 
Democrats.  I  include  the  Republican  critics 
of  the  New  Deal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
interpret  this  properly,  I  would  say  that  there 
was  carelessness  with  regard  to  communism 
as  a  conspiracy  displayed  not  only  inside  the 
Government  during  the  New  Deal  by  Demo- 
crats and  by  Republicans,  but  by  Americana 
in  general.  We  j\ist  dldnt  see  communism 
as  a  conspiracy  then.  We  thought  of  it  more 
as  a  heresy.  With  regard  to  communism  and 
the  New  Deal  Government,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Republicans  drew  a  dangerous 
analogy  between  New  Dealers,  who  were  revo- 
lutionists in  an  American  sense,  if  at  all.  and 
Communista. 

Mr.  Ntx.  Pretty  loose  use  of  the  word  "rev- 
olutionary,"  I'd  say,  among  other  things^ 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Do  you  agree.  Mr.  Adams? 

Mr.  Abams.  Yes;  I  think  the  New  Deal  con- 
tributed the  revolutionary  thought  that  men 
must  be  free  to  pursue  happiness,  but  they 
must  have  shoes  to  pursue  happiness  in.  II 
that's  the  revolutionary  aspect  oC  the  Mew 
Deal.  I'm  wllUng  to  boy  It. 


Mr.  BjLWKXMa.  That  really,  though,  in  one 
sense,  Is  beside  the  point.  We  are  talking 
about  Communists  getting  in  and  the  point 
I  want  to  make  hwe  is  that  the  opposition 
party  as  well  as  the  Democrats  obscured  the 
issue.  They  zoade  the  question  of  commu- 
nism In  Government  a  partisan,  playing-poli- 
tlca  issue,  which  It  is  not.  Then  we  must 
remember  that  the  Communists  fought  the 
New  Deal  as  hard  as  they  did  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Ntx.  The  temper  of  the  thirties  was 
quite  different  from  the  temper  of  the  for- 
ties or  the  fifties,  we  mustnt  forget. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  and  I  certainly  wish  the 
people  could  look  at  it  in  some  kind  of  per- 
spective. The  American  people  in  the  thir- 
ties were  the  enemies  of  Hitler,  of  rising 
nazlsm  In  Germany,  and  during  most  of 
those  years  the  shifting  Communist  line 
happened  also  to  be  in  opposition  to  Hitler. 
I  could  give  instance  after  Instance  where  the 
Communists  bitterly  and  vehemently  at- 
tacked the  New  Deal  administration,  which 
they  regarded  as  their  worst  American  enemy. 
But  now  what  would  you  say  in  a  final  word 
about  the  New  Deal's  accomplishments?  I 
know  it's  a  lot  to  ask  in  a  minute,  but  could 
you  sum  it  up.  Mr.  Nye? 

Mr.  Ntx.  I  should  ssy  that  the  Mew  Deal 
accomplished  this:  It  showed  mm  that  free- 
dom Is  not  incompatible  with  security;  that 
the  Government  can  and  should  assume  re- 
sponsibilities In  new  social  end  eeonomlo 
areas:  that  it  is  not  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
that  counts,  but.  as  Roosevelt  said,  the  fitting  ' 
of  as  many  human  beings  as  poaeible  into 
the  scheme  of  surviving. 


AddKss  by  lUj.  Gen.  WiDiui  J.  Domtu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  ooNMXCTXcirr 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  BEPRESENTATTVKB 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  place  in  the  Rbcord  an  ad- 
dress by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan  to 
the  Navy  League  In  New  Yort  on  Octo- 
ber 27. 1952. 

Pew  people  In  the  world  have  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  what  is  termed 
"psychological  warfare."  both  hot  and 
cold  varieties,  than  General  Donovan. 
In  his  address  it  will  be  noted  that  tho 
general  makes  specific  recommendations 
as  to  guerrilla  tactics  which  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  past.  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  General  Donovan's 
success  in  this  field,  having  served  under 
him  In  the  OfBce  of  Strategic  Services 
during  World  War  U. 

The  address  follows: 
ADoaxsa  bt  Maj.  Gxn.  WnxuK  J.  DowovAir. 

CHiir   or   OSS,   Woau>   Wax    II.    at   tbx 

OOLOXN  AVNnrXBSAXT   DXNNKB   OF  THX  NAVT 

LXAGUK  or  THX  Unitxd  Statzs,  Nkw  Yo«k 
Council,  Hotkl  Astox.  Octobxx  77.  1953 
Today  the  American  Navy  haa  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  burden  which  the  BriUsh  Navy 
had  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

We  Americans  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  oceans  are  a  barrier  and  a  defense.  In 
reality  America  is  accessible  from  the  sea 
which  provides  the  avenues  for  Invasions  and 
for  offensive  action. 

What  protects  the  United  States  is  not  the 
sea  birt  the  Navy  on  it — with  its  marines.  Its 
aviation,  and  Its  Naval  Reserves.  To  com- 
mand the  sea,  to  keep  open  the  sea  lanes,  the 
Navy  must  have  6up{>ort  from  our  Nation's 
Industrial  plants,  lu  factories,  its  seaports 
and  its  defenses. 
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I  am  sure  that  naval  offloers  would  be  th« 
first  to  deny  that  a  navy  could  win  a  major 
vrar  unaided.  No  single  service  is  going  to 
win  a  war  without  aid.  Sea  power  can  do  Its 
best  Jeb  when,  together  with  alli  of  our  armed 
services,  it  Is  part  of  a  unified  team.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  keep  In  mind  in  our  discussions 
about  Korea  that  It  is  only  our  possession  of 
a  navy  and  its  command  of  the  sea  that  we 
are  able  to  keep  troops  In  Korea  at  all. 

Besides  transporting  the  bulk  of  the  Eighth 
Army  with  equipment  and  supplies  to  the 
battle  area,  and  supporting  it  immediately 
after  It  went  into  battle  service  ever  since, 
the  Navy  has  accomplished  two  major  feats 
of  arms: 

1.  The  amphibious  landing  at  Inchon 
which  completely  broke  the  back  ot  the 
Communist  offense  at  that  point;  and 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  X  Corps  at 
Hungnam  which  averted  what  might  have 
been  a  real  military  disaster.  Such  disasters 
as  occurred  in  the  escape  from  Dunkirk,  the 
British  evacuation  of  Greece  in  World  War  n 
and  the  fate  suffered  by  Rommel's  army 
cornered  in  Tunis,  could  not  be  taken  off  by 
the  Axis  navies. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Secretary  Kim- 
ball, it  was  my  privilege  a  few  months  ago 
to  visit  Korea  and  see  for  myself  the  gallantry 
and  sustained  courage  of  our  marines  and 
our  Infantry.  Those  of  you  here  wtio  were 
In  World  War  I  and  remember  the  fixed 
positions  and  stabilized  warfare  of  those 
days,  can  visualize  the  incessant  night  raids 
and  constant  artillery  fire  in  that  area.  I 
saw  there  two  of  the  operations  ot  our  Air 
Force  In  its  support  of  advancing  troops  and 
in  its  pounding  of  the  Red  supply  lines. 

There  also  were  the  operations  of  the  fast 
carrier  task  forces  operating  off  Korea  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  supply  line.  Employing  at  most  three 
carriers,  they  have  according  to  figures  Is- 
sued by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  sup- 
plied 40  percent  of  the  air  effort  which  has 
been  directed  at  the  Communists  In  Korea. 
It  was  very  heartening  to  see  the  teamwork 
of  these  services.  We  ask  ourselves  what  has 
the  Navy  done  between  World  War  n  and 
the  present  to  prepare  for  Its  orthodox  mis- 
sions? I  have  learned  that  it  lias  instituted 
and  vigorously  worked  on  a  program  of  scien- 
tific development.  It  has  concentrated  in 
the  fields  of  antisubmarine  warfare,  offen- 
sive action  through  the  use  of  Its  carrier 
alrpower  and  the  development  of  guided 
missiles  for  fieet  defense. 

SUlin,  too,  has  recognised  that  the  world 
is  in  a  new  age  of  technology  which  lias 
revolutionized  atomic  Jet  and  electronio 
armaments.  He  appreciates,  too,  I  am  sure, 
that  a  direct  result  of  that  technological 
revolution  Is  the  capacity  of  nuclear  energy 
for  movement  and  for  destruction.  But  in 
developing  these  weapons,  the  Soviets  have 
not.  as  we  have,  ignored  and  neglected  the 
use  of  new  devices  In  the  art  of  Irregtilar 
warfare  and  in  the  war  of  maneuver  by 
psychological  means. 

Our  orthodox  military  forces  are  con- 
fronted then  with  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  two  strings  to  their  bow— the  conven- 
tional where  they  meet  us  toe  to  toe  and 
In  the  psychological  field  of  war  where  we 
are  nearly  helpless. 

The  Navy  which  for  our  country  has  shown 
its  diplomatic  and  political,  as  well  as  ito 
fighting  talents,  should  recognize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  field  of  warfare. 

The  Mediterranean  particularly  the  Adrl- 
fi  „^'^^*"  ■°**  western  Mediterranean  are 
Ideally  cflnflgured  for  covert  operations  from 
small  boats  and  submarines.  It  Is  not  unlike 
oweden  whose  navy,  Hanson  Baldwin  tells 
us.  has  gone  underground  on  the  Baltic  coast 
to  counter  the  Soviet  threat. 

rn.^^"^  *^*  Navy— which  landed  many  OSS 
raiaing  parties  on  enemy  coasts  and  many 

tr.?^^.™°^  °'  ^*^°^  "frogmen"  were  OSS- 
tralned— could  be  of  great  value  in  the  war 
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now  being  waged  against  us  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  the  need  for  this  kind  of  warfare  be- 
comes more  pressing.  We  are  only  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  when  we  try  to  contain 
an  enemy  our  initiative  is  destroyed  and  we 
run  the  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the 
forces  we  try  to  contain. 

Stalin's  speech  to  the  closing  session  of  the 
19th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  a  few  days  ago  was  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  a  basic  principle  of  Soviet  policy. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  It  means  only 
that  whatever  adjective  is  used — "cold," 
"hot,"  "shooting"— that  Stalin  will  continue 
by  propaganda,  subversion  and  division  of 
peoples.  Including  our  own  country,  to  seek 
to  break  oUr  will  to  resist. 

Let's  face  It:  This  country  Is  at  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  and  it  is  time  we 
stopped  talking  about  a  "cold  war"  that  is 
no  more  cold  than  the  "phony  war"  <rf  1939 
was  phony.  This  is  subversive  war  and  If 
we  win  we  will  have  the  edge  in  a  shooting 
war.    If  v^e  win.  we  can  prevent  wwld  war 

in. 

We  have  failed  to  recognize  this  war  be- 
cause it  is  an  unorthodox  war.  V^lle  we 
continue  to  play  by  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
bury  rules,  the  Soviets  ignore  all  rules. 
While  we  build  up  our  strength,  the  Soviets 
seize  strategic  areas  by  subversive  means. 
It  is  a  form  of  Irregular  warfare.  A  kind  ot 
war  that  has  been  waged  since  ancient  times. 
The  Byzantine  Army  boasted  of  their  skill 
in  stratagems  and  craftiness. 

The  British  and  FYench  used  Its  methods 
here  in  North  America  in  colonial  daya. 
Gen-  George  Washington  displayed  excep- 
tional skill  in  deceiving  the  enemy  and  em- 
ploying secret  agents  to  obtain  information 
in  our  Revolutionary  War.  This  kind  of  war 
Is  called  by  different  names:  Irregular,  sub- 
versive, psychological.  Like  orthodox  war- 
fare. It  seeks  to  break  the  will  of  an  enemy 
to  resist  by  all  means  moral  and  physical — 
and  It  is  etUl  war. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  developed  subversive 
and  psychological  methods,  modernized 
propaganda  and  fifth  column  activities,  but 
used  them  only  to  support  their  orthodox 
armies.  The  Nazis  had  only  small  groups  of 
supporters  in  the  democratic  covmtrles  and 
their  espionage  operations  were  limited,  but 
the  Soviets  make  use  of  the  fifth  column  and 
the  Communist  Party  as  an  army  of  occu- 
pation.      ; 

But  Stalin' has  perfected  these  techniques: 
In  each  target  country,  operations  are  di- 
rected by  Moscow- trained  leaders  with  a 
small  but  strategically  well  placed  hard  core 
Communist  minority,  ready  to  engage  in 
sabotage  and  In  partisan  warfare.  They  in- 
filtrate a  target  country,  win  a  foothold  in 
the  channels  of  public  information  and  seek 
to  control  the  key  labor  unions,  penetrate 
government  agencies,  and  establish  popular 
fronts.  There  are  no  declarations  of  war,  no 
troops,  no  tanks,  no  planes.  But  this  stealthy 
warfare  plus  the  threat  of  the  Red  army,  has 
given  Stalin  control  over  vast  areas  of  terri- 
tories and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
We  have  only  Just  begun  to  grasp  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  Communist  organization  and 
methods.  The  real  strength  of  the  Soviets 
lies  in  theh-  worldwide  organization,  highly 
developed  ^hnlques  and  communications, 
and  in  the  discipline  of  leaders  especially 
trained  In  the  Lenin  school  in  Moscow. 

Only  by  our  understanding  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fight  Is  carried  to  xis  will  we 
be  able  to  deal  with  it.  We  can't  sit  back 
and  hope  to  be  let  alone.  There  is  no  place 
for  complacency,  or  indifference,  or  fear — we 
can't  buy  our  way  out,  nor  should  we  be 
misled  by  seeming  successes  until  we  have 
totaled  the  score  on  a  global  scale. 

So  far,  oiir  efforts  to  counter  Soviet  sub- 
versive war  have  been  piecemeal.  We  helped 
Greece  stop  Tito  and  Stalin  in  the  so-called 
civil  war.  ;Our  Berlin  airlift  forced  the 
Soviets  to  quit  their  blockade.  From  a  stand- 


ing start,  we  have  held  their  proxies  In 
Korea.  But  we  have  not  gone  all-out.  We 
can  do  this  if  we  make  a  fist  of  all  our  re- 
sources— ^propaganda,  deception,  ideology, 
sabotage,  guerrilla  tactics,  and  military  and 
economic  help — so  that  every  blow  is  a  real 
ptmch. 

And  we  did  exactly  this  in  World  War  H. 
R-om  Prance  to  China,  through  such  opera- 
tions, the  OfBce  of  Strategic  Services  gained 
for  us  the  experience,  the  skUl,  and  the 
knowledge  we  now  need.  They  are  not  Just 
theories — they  are  things  we  have  done  with 
profit  and  can  do  again. 

Take  the  Job  that  faces  us  in  China.  We 
must  stop  Stalin  and  his  attempted  consoli- 
dation— now.  His  conquest  of  China  was  a 
major  defeat  for  out  country.  It  made  the 
Soviet  Union  the  dominant  power  in  Asia 
as  It  is  in  Europe.  Once  Asia  is  secured  for 
the  Kremlin,  the  Communist  forces  can  be 
turned  against  Europe  and  America.  It  is  a 
big,  tough,  complex  Job  to  upset  that  time- 
table, but  it  is  our  Job  and  the  outcome  is 
life  or  death  for  America. 

The  manpower  for  that  Job  can  come  from 
those  countries  whose  forces  could  be  Ameri- 
can-trained and  equipped.  We  must  ask  the 
question  in  Asia  that  we  asked  in  Europe: 
"Are  you  Asians  prepared  to  fight  for  your 
own  liberties?"  I  believe  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  our  leadership,  we  can  obtain  the 
confidence  of  those  Chinese  who  are  pre-"" 
pared  to  take  up  the  fight  against  Mao.  We 
must  realize  that  this  is  a  two-ocean  war. 
In  the  interest  of  common  defense,  we  are 
obliged  to  work  vrtth  the  Asians  as  well  aa 
with  the  Europeans.  The  South  Koreans, 
trained  by  American  officers,  have  shown 
their  quality  in  the  recent  fighting  in  Korea. 
The  real  task  In  Korea  is  to  have  a  diversion 
by  way  of  China — a  diversion  that  can  take 
some  of  the  weight  off  our  backs.  That  will 
take  time  and  sustained  effort. 

But  we  know  how  to  help  people  like  the 
Chinese.  In  World  War  n  we  achieved  simi- 
lar results  in  north  China,  right  up  to  the 
border  of  "nbet.  We  did  It  in  north  Burma. 
There,  we  armed  and  equipped  Kachln  and 
Karen  tribes  to  fight,  harass,  and  delay  Jap- 
anese troops  of  occupation.  To  do  this,  we 
sent  in  specially  trained  Americans  sltilled 
in  communications,  sabotage,  and  secret  in- 
telligence. They  operated  behind  Japanes* 
lines  and  to  support  the  tribal  forces  in 
Burma,  we  set  up  headquarters  in  Assam,  on 
the  Burma-India  border.  These  Americans 
built  up  a  native  force  of  12,000  fighting 
men,  kept  them  in  operation,  and  held  them 
loyal  to  lu  throughout  the  war.  We  did  it 
then  and  we  can  do  it  again. 

The  Chinese  problem  that  faces  us  Is  not 
Identical  with  the  Job  we  did  in  Burma,  but 
our  methods  are  fiexlble.  In  World  War  II, 
the  Japanese  had  ovemm  Slam  and  it  was 
essential  that  we  establish  soxirces  of  infor- 
mation In  the  heart  of  that  country  which 
has  such  a  strategic  position  in  southeast 
Asia.  At  the  request  of  the  Siamese  Gov- 
ernment we  trained  40  Siamese  in  America 
in  the  various  techniques  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, dropped  them  with  40  Americans  be- 
hind the  Japanese  lines  into  Slam,  and  from 
them  gathered  priceless  information  of 
enemy  intention.  The  Siamese  Prime  Min- 
ister was  skilled  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  He 
pretended  to  be  pro-Japanese  but  was  really 
on  our  side.  In  his  own  palace  he  gave  shel- 
ter and  protection  for  two  OSS  men  and  set 
up  a  radio  transmitter  by  which  they  re- 
ported. 

In  every  trouble  spot  the  details  of  our 
problem  were  different — Indonesia,  Indo- 
china, Greece,  Norway,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and 
the  rest.  But  in  essentials  the  objectives 
were  always  the  same. 

Now  America's  objective  Is  to  prevent  Sta- 
lin from  consolidating  his  gains  in  the  Far 
East. 

You  dont  measure  the  success  of  sub- 
versive warfare  in  terms  of  battles  won  and 
cities  destroyed.    You  dont  hope  to  meet 
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and  d«f««t  •  pofVflrful  enemy  in  the  field. 
In  guerrllte  w»r  tbe  object  Is  delay;  the  tac- 
tic hlt-and-nin;  the  targeta  the  small  enemy 
torcee.  the  weak  convoy;  to  breed  In  the 
^jTut  at  the  individual  enemy,  the  senae  of 
laoUtlon  and  the  fear  ot  captiore. 

Stalin's  project  Is  to  extend  his  conquest 
of  China  throughout  southeast  Asia,  down 
the  path  the  Japanese  followed  through 
Indochina,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines. 
81am.  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  Biirma— all  the 
way  to  India.  Six  hundred  million  people — 
•  quarter  of  all  humanity — live  In  southeast 
Asia  between  India  and  Australia.  This 
whole  vast  area  Is  a  single  unit,  a  singla 
theater  of  war. 

Our  immediate  Job  is  to  bolster  the  coun- 
tries on  China's  rim.  to  reveal  the  Kremlin's 
^ima  for  what  they  are,  to  assure  their 
peoples  that  they  have  ndt  been  left  alone, 
to  convince  them  that  we  do  not  oppose 
their  awakening  nationalism  and  to  show 
them  that  their  real  and  present  danger  Is 
Soviet  imperialism.  Our  task  Is  not  only  to 
I>rovlde  the  weapons  of  war  where  that  can 
be  done,  but  the  constructive,  humanitarian 
•id  that  no  one  else  in  the  world — certainly 
not  Marshal  Mao — can  give  them:  Medicines, 
for  example,  and  education  in  the  ciire  of 
tropical  disease.  That  is  point  4  not  in  lofty 
aspirations  for  the  future,  but  in  terms  of 
the  present  practical  need  for  a  pair  of  pants, 
a  bowl  of  rice,  and  a  chance  for  a  healthy 
body.  These  things  too  are  a  part  of  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

And  while  we  instruct  them  in  the  cure 
of  their  ills,  we  can  teach  them  to  defend 
themselves.  We  can  bring  them  tough 
guerrilla  fighters  to  teach  them  tough  guer- 
rilla fighting.  We  can  provide  the  equip- 
ment, the  arms,  the  radios,  the  printing 
presses,  the  teachers  of  new  methods  in  in- 
dustry, fanning,  and  schooling.  Without 
these,  plans  and  blueprints  will  be  wasted. 
Today,  while  we  sweat  here  to  build  up  an 
orthodox  fighting  t<xce,  his  agents  seize 
strategic  areas  necessary  for  our  defense. 

Asia  Is  one  problem,  pressing  and  imme- 
diate, but  Asia  Is  not  all.  The  unorthodox 
war  must  be  fought  slmultaneovisly  In  Kurope 
on  three  levels — in  the  countries  that  stand 
In  tbe  Kremlin's  path  of  expansion,  in  the 
satellite  countries  already  enslaved,  and  In- 
side the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  And  in  all 
those  categories,  though  the  methods  of 
fighting  vary,  the  goal  of  the  subversive  war 
Is  the  same:  to  prevent  expansion  and  con- 
solidation by  the  Soviet;  to  give  moral  and 
physical  support  to  oui  allies  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  off  balance  \mtll  we  are  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  peace  with  orthodox 
military  might. 

This  kind  of  war  is  a  brave  man's  war  and 
a  poor  man's  war.  It  doesn't  cost  billions 
and  It  doesn't  fill  very  large  cemeteries,  but 
its  results  can  be  incalculable.  We  can  put 
our  people  into  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  but  we  can't  equip  armies  there  &n<X 
we  can't  arouse  peoples  to  revolt  when  they 
have  no  weapons.  But  we  can  foment  unrest, 
discontent — and  s\istaln  hope. 

The  purges  In  Poland,  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  certain  signs  that  the 
Kremlin  fears  those  peoples  have  been  dan- 
gerously aroused.  In  those  places  we  have 
a  very  real  chance  for  success,  if  we  use  the 
methods  experience  has  taught  xis  will  make 
for  success. 

When  Hitler  wanted  an  agent.  In  say, 
Czechoslovakia,  he  had  to  buy  a  traitor.  All 
we  had  to  do  was  to  find  a  patriot  and  give 
him  a  gun.  During  the  war  some  French  and 
British  thought  It  was  a  dangerous  liability 
that  we  have  so  many  minority  groups  in 
America.  We  showed  them  that  It  was  an 
asset.  Americans  of  the  racial  origin  and  the 
language  of  the  countries  we  sought  to  lib- 
erate helped  bxiild  armies  of  resistance  in 
those  coimtries. 

We  learned  another  odd  thing— that  Itl 
easier  to  reach  and  help  people  in  an  occu- 
pied country  when  they  have  been  con- 
scripted into  the  enemy's  army  than  it  Is  to 


reach  those  who  have  gone  iinderground.  It 
works  like  this:  the  patriot  drafted  into  an 
Invader's  army  Is  a  patriot  still;  he  Is  a  source 
of  information  and  even  of  arms  to  the 
underground  forces. 

GeUing  at  the  Inside  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  different  matter.  We  know  the  Russian 
people  want  to  reach  the  peoples  on  our  side 
of  the  curtain.  There  is  not  yet  enough 
strength  and  will  for  insiurection  but  there 
are  tides  of  resentment  and  discontent. 
There  are  many  Russians  who  would  be  glad 
to  escape  from  the  rule  of  the  Kremlin  and 
some  who  have  done  so  have  been  willing  to 
go  back.  Those  are  the  ones  who  can  tell 
their  friends  what  U  happening  in  the  world 
outside  Russia  and  how  real  our  support  of 
assistance  would  be.  We  made  a  serious  mis- 
take at  the  end  of  the  war  by  receiving  people 
who  had  escaped  and  sending  them  back  un- 
der guard  to  concentration  camps  and  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin.  Part  of  our 
Job  is  to  convince  the  Russian  people  that 
they  do  have  a  chance  In  the  world  and  we 
are  with  them. 

We  are  with  them  and  against  their  mas- 
ters even  to  the  p>oint  of  unloading  our  whole 
Bton  of  atomic  bombs  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  It  is  fear  of  our  bombs  that  has 
kept  StaUn  from  total  war  so  far,  but  he  too 
is  stockpiling  bombs  and  there  may  come  a 
time  when  be  will  feel  that  tbe  odds  against 
him  have  shortened.  What  he  cannot  shake 
off  Is  the  continuing  fear  of  his  own  people. 
It  is  appropriate  here  to  quota  the  Italian 
historian,  Gugllelmo  Perrero: 

"Power  Is  condemned  to  live  in  terror  be- 
ca\ise.  in  order  to  govern,  it  employs  violence 
and  terror.  Its  subjects  fear  the  arbitrary 
power  which  they  must  obey,  while  the  power 
Itself  fears  the  subjects  It  commands.  •  •  • 
It  is  the  fear  Inherent  In  power,  fear  of  re- 
volt, a  fear  which  from  the  very  outset  seizes 
upon  all  power  that  Is  founded  on  force." 

That  U^  rests  heavily  upon  the  Kremlin, 
and  we  can  \ue  it.  We  can  turn  the  Soviet 
against  itself.  By  helping  his  own  people 
to  help  themselves,  we  can  magnify  Stalin's 
fear,  give  truth  and  force  to  his  nightmare, 
and  in  the  end  prevent  him  from  reaching 
his  goal  of  world  domination. 

We  see  the  Soviet's  effort  to  seize  the 
Middle  East,  not  by  open  war  but  by  sub- 
version. Iran  lies  right  across  our  sea  and 
air  lines  of  communication  with  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  It  Is  the  bridge  between  Asia 
and  Africa.  If  the  Kremlin  controlled  Iran, 
it  would  control  not  only  Iran's  oil.  but  it 
would  very  neaily  control  access  to  Africa 
and  India.  There  can  be  no  argument  about 
the  necessity  of  safeguarding  British  bases 
in  the  Middle  East  and  our  own  Interests  la 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Soviet  threat  to  India 
must  be  arrested  If  she  is  to  remain  a  bul- 
wark of  freedom  in  Asia,  and  order  must  be 
restored  in  Burma.  Otherwise,  we  would 
stand  stripped  and  alone  in  the  East.  It  is 
gallant  to  fight  alone,  but  it  is  more  gallant 
still  and  more  pi-udent  to  fight  beside  allies. 
We  can't  get  out  of  Korea  because  we're 
too  far  in.  And  if  we  think  of  a  futiire,  we 
won't  get  out.  We  have  begun  slowly  to 
realize  that  we  will  have  to  help  those  forces 
of  Asia  who  re<x>gnize  Stalin  for  what  he 
is  and  who  are  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
liberation  of  China  from  foreign  domination. 
We  have  the  machinery  for  a  comprehen- 
sive psychological  war,  most  of  It  scattered 
through  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  whole  task  Is  not  coordinated. 
These  various  agencies  must  be  pulled  to- 
gether under  central  direction  so  that  the 
Kremlin  can  be  hit  with  all  we've  got. 

There  are  people  who  are  afraid  any  posi- 
tive action  we  take  would  scare  Stalin  into 
world  war  HI.  They  ought  to  know  that  if 
Stalin  is  determined  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States  he  will  do  so,  no  matter  what 
we  do.  Meantime,  imless  we  fight  him  with 
his  own  weapons,  he  will  continue  to  cajole 
and  maneuver  \is  out  of  position,  seize  the 
bases  we  might  one  day  need,  and  reduce  ut 


to  a  level  he  could  attack  at  his  own  time 
and  place. 

This  is  our  time  of  danger.  Now,  moblllc- 
Ing  our  forces  and  manuf actvu-ing  our  weap- 
ons, we  stand  where  England  stood^  after 
Dunkerque,  with  her  army  in  Libya  and  her 
homefront  racing  to  arm  and  defend  the 
Nation. 

We  know  the  Soviet  Intentions.  We  have 
seen  the  pattern  of  the  Soviet  tactics.  We 
have  come  to  understand  the  significance  of 
the  Soviet  type  of  war  by  indirection. 

Psychological  warfare  is  here  to  stay  for 
the  duration  and  the  sooner  we  recognize 
It,  the  better  off  well  be.  Anything  this 
Nation  must  do  It  can  do. 

We  are  at  war  with  an  enemy  who  Is  alert, 
tenacious,  and  ruthless.  His  objective  la 
world  empire. 

We  mtist  be  as  alert,  as  tenacious,  as  ruth- 
less, for  our  objective  U  to  live  as  freemen. 


Father  Hubbard  for  AUtka  SUtekood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DCLEOATX  raOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19. 19SS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
of  real  significance  that  the  Reverend 
Bernard  R.  Hubbard,  8.  J.,  has  publicly 
announced  that  he  believes  Alaska  is 
ready  for  statehood  now.  Father  Hub- 
bard testified  against  immediate  state- 
hood when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  May  1950.  The  progress  made  in 
Alaska  since  then  has  convinced  him 
that  territorial  status  should  be  ended 
and  that  statehood  should  be  granted 
by  the  Congress. 

An  article  stating  Father  Hubbard's 
present  position  appeared  in  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  News  on  January  3,  1953. 
That  article  follows: 

Fathzx   Hubbaed,   Alaska   Expzar.   CHAtrcza 

Vixws  ON  Kit  Statshood  Issttx 

(By  James  D.  Zellerbach.  Jr.) 

The  Reverend  Bernard  R.  Hubbard,  8.  J., 
the  "glacier  priest,"  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Alaska  is  now  ready  for  statehood, 
a  reversal  of  his  often-reiterated  previous 
stand  that  the  Territory  was  not  yet  ready 
to  become  a  State. 

"Already  this  summer,  before  the  election. 
I  was  beginning  to  observe  that  Alaska  was 
on  the  threshold  of  great  economic  change 
and  that  many  of  the  views  I  expressed  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  which  was  con- 
sidering the  sUtehood  biU  hi  1950  in  oppo- 
sition to  statehood  at  that  time  are  no  longer 
vaUd,"  Father  Hubbard  said. 

"I  also  am  Informed  that  sriggestions  I 
made  to  the  committee  for  provisions  to  be 
Included  in  a  statehood  bill  are  now  being 
considered  for  inclusion  in  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  new  83d  Congress,"  he  said. 

Father  Hubbard  explained  that  the  biU  ha 
opposed  would  have  granted  Alaska  control 
of  less  than  1  percent  of  its  land  and  re- 
sources. He  pointed  out  that  at  the  time 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  tha 
Federal  Government  controlled  none  of  Its 
land  except  that  actually  being  used  for 
military  and  other  necessary  Federal  func- 
tions. The  United  SUtes  now  conUoIs  61 
percent  of  California's  land,  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that,  especially  during  tha 
past  20  years  under  the  Rooeevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the 
control  of  land  and  natural  resources,  but 
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that  the  new  administration  Is  pledged  to 
lanen  Federal  control. 

"Less  Federal  control  and  more  local  con- 
trol would  stimulate  all  kinds  of  indiistries  in 
Alaska.  Over  100  tons  of  tin  a  day  are  now 
being  produced  in  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
A  huge  new  aluminum  plant  is  under  con- 
struction. Coal  is  being  mined  in  central 
Alaska,  a  large  privately  owned  pulp  mill  is 
nearing  completion,  while  other  sites  in 
•outheastern  Alaska  are  under  serious  oon- 
•Ideration  by  pulp  produi^ers. 

"lliere  are  Indlcationn  that  commercial 
steel  producers  are  seriously  Interested  In 
deposits  of  high-grade  Inm,  the  extent  of 
which  are  being  surveyed  and  the  quality 
of  which  Is  already  known,"  Father  Hub- 
bard said. 

He  explained  that  in  his  opinion  the  whole 
economic  climate  has  changed. 

"During  the  past  12  months  or  so  private 
enterprise  apparently  hiis  begun  to  sense 
that  a  swing  to  a  mons  conservative  and 
free  enterprise  mlitded  lulmlnistratlon  was 
due  and  has  begun  to  Invest  heavily  In 
Alaska,"  Father  Hubbard   declared. 

He  said  he  believes  defiinse  efforts  win  aid 
the  Alaskan  economy,  bringing  large  amounts 
of  money  into  the  area,  but  he  said  the 
probability  that  tbe  new  administration  will 
lessen  Federal  land  holdings  and  allow  con- 
siderably more  individual  freedom  In  busi- 
ness and  industry  Is  tbe  t<trrltory's  best  hope. 

He  said  that  should  the  price  and  purchaae 
of  gold  be  luif  roaen  by  the  Government.  Alas- 
kan gold  mining,  long  dcrmant  under  Oor- 
enunent  monopoly,  would  begin  to  boom. 

Japan.  Father  Hubbard  said.  Is  already 
Interested  in  forest  products  and  minerals 
from  Alaska  to  replace  its  former  sources 
In  continental  Asia,  now  ocmtrolled  by  tha 
Communists. 

"I  feel  that  the  general  trend,  with  the 
Republican  victory  last  November,  Is  toward 
more  freedom  of  enterprts4)  and  less  Federal 
control  and  that  policy  will  be  reflected  in 
Alaska.  The  year  1953  is  going  to  be  tha 
most  important  period  in  Alaskan  history 
as  it  marks  the  possible  transition  of  Alaska 
from  the  status  of  a  territory  to  that  of 
sUUhood."  Father  Hubbarl  said. 

"Alaska,  In  my  opinion.  Is  now  ready  for 
local  oontrol."  the  glacier  priest  concluded. 


Cowife  and  htttritf  Are  tlie  Monopoly 
of  No  Gronp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MABSACHTTSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 19S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  fine  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Mass.: 

BaOTHXSHOOD  WXSK 

The  Item's  beloved  columnist,  the  Rev- 
erend William  Wallace  Rosu,  D.  D.,  summed 
It  up  succinctly  in  his  Thought  for  Today 
article  last  night  when,  In  discussing 
Brotherhood  Week,  he  said: 

"The  worst  single  thtog  In  life  today  la 
group  prejudice,  the  l\ui)>lng  together  of 
whole  groups  or  classes  or  religions  and 
smearing  them  all  with  the  Imperfections 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  few." 

The  average  man  or  woman  is,  by  nature, 
a  friendly,  social,  gregaiious  IndlvlduaL 
Whatever  prejudices  are  buJt  up  within  him 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  are  not  naUvs 
to  him  but  the  product  of  artl&cial  pressures, 
frequently  in  his  own  homci  in  childhood,  or 
from  unthinking  claasmateK  and  later  in  lift 
by  unpleasant  experiences  with  a  few  Indi- 


viduals of  a  certain  race  or  religion — or  even 
pollticitl  party. 

There  are  good  Jews  and  bad  Jews.  There 
are  good  Protestants  and  bad  Protestants. 
There  are  good  Catholics  and  bad  Catholics. 
We  suspect,  too,  there  are  good  Hindus  and 
bad  Hindus,  and  good  Mohammedans  and 
bad  Mdhammedans. 

But  every  last  man  of  tis  Is  made  In  the 
Image  and  likeness  of  a  Creator  Who  loves 
all  men.  Who  then  are  we  to  hold  ourselves 
in  Judgment  above  the  Almighty  and  say 
that  a  knan  is  to  be  condemned,  per  se,  be- 
cause be  belongs  to  the  wrong  group? 

Every  race,  every  creed  has  contrllnited  Its 
heroes  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
Courage  and  integrity  are  the  monopoly  of 
no  group.  Every  battlefield  has  had  its  grim 
corrobdration  of  that  truth  as  has  every  leg- 
islative assembly  from  the  Roman  Foriun  to 
the  American  Congress.  Why  are  we  prone 
to  condemn  races  or  creeds  for  trivial  causes 
when  there  is  so  much  greater  opportunity 
to  exalt  them  for  their  glorious  achieve- 
mentsT 

The  Simple  and  safe  rule  is  to  Judge  a  man 
for  himself — not  on  the  color  of  his  skin,  the 
church  he  attends,  or  the  language  he  speaks. 
Nobility  is  the  conmnon  potential  of  all  man- 
kind. Why  not  seek  the  good  and  Ignore  the 
evil?  After  all,  we  are  all  in  this  great 
experience  of  human  adventure  together  and 
we  should  strive  to  make  the  Journey  as 
pleasant  as  possible  Instead  of  a  succession 
of  petty  hates  and  prejudices  that  wlaen  the 
soul  and  weight  the  heart. 


aear  Pktarc  of  Vallcy't  Fntare  Bciaf 
GiveB  People 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  AIJUUlfA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19, 1953 

Ifr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1953: 
Cuaa  jPxcnnu  or  Valuet's  Fotcbs  Bxma 

I  GiVKir  PXOPLB 

The  crisis  confronting  the  Muscle  Shoals 
district  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  section  of 
the  Southeast  in  the  event  the  Elsenhower 
administration  falls  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  ^th  which  to  permit  tbe  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  continue  to  increase  its 
power  capacity  is  being  pointed  up  these  days. 
In  speeches  by  TVA  Board  members  and 
engineers. 

It  was  never  made  clearer  than  by  Gordon 
Clapp,  TVA  Chairman,  in  an  address  before 
the  western  section  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Institute  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  the  other  day. 
The  Chairman  pointed  out  plainly  that  lui- 
less  the  additional  power  capacity  is  forth- 
coming, and  on  schedule,  that  the  Industrial 
growth  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  will  be  frozen 
at  current  levels,  and  a  celling  placed  upon 
our  overall  progress. 

That  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
the  Congress  Will  deny  TVA  sufBclent  funds 
with  which  to  complete  present  construction 
projects  and  initiate  new  ones,  in  order  that 
growing  power  demands  throughout  tha 
valley  may  be  met.  Is  unthinkable.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  the  valley,  knowing  the 
power  of  the  old  guard  elements  of  the  Re- 
publluOi  Party,  and  also  knowing  of  the  pow- 
erful position  of  the  Power  Trust  in  Wash- 
ington today,  might  well  take  heed.  Thej 
must  make  their  wishes  known  In  this  mat- 
ter in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  Is  their  own 
fate  which  Is  on  the  choiring  block. 


The  fact  that  TVA  has  been  returning  a 
profit  of  4.3  percent  on  its  power  Investment 
since  Its  creation  on  May  18,  1933,  a  rata 
that  was  stepped  op  to  4.7  percent  in  1952. 
means  nothing  unless  this  story  Is  gotten 
over  to  the  people  of  the  valley  and  the  Na- 
tion. Moet  of  all  It  must  be  made  crystal 
clear  to  Congress  and  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  paying  our  own  way 
and  strengthening  the  Nation.  All  we  want 
from  Washington  is  cooperation. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  will  employ  that  period  of  tima 
between  now  and  May  18,  1953,  TVA's  aOth 
birthday,  to  Inform  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress  of  what 
has  been  done.  Is  being  done,  and  what  mvist 
be  done  in  the  foreseeable  future  if  we  ara 
to  continue  to  progress  and  help  bear  tha 
Nation's  burdens,  and  if  the  multlmllllons 
already  invested  by  the  taxpayers  in  tha 
valley  are  to  be  fHDtected  and  enhanced  la 
value  as  the  years  go  on. 


MorristowB,  N.  J,,  FvhUc  Honnf  Project 
BlneprinU  RehabilitatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  FRkuNGHUYSEN,  JR. 

or  Hxw  JKKsxr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19, 19S3 

Mr.  FREUNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcou,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
Ing  article  by  Mr.  John  A.  Kervlck,  di- 
rector. New  York  field  office,  Publio 
Housing  Administration,  entitled  "A 
Public  Housing;  Project  Blueprints  Re- 
habilitation."   The  article  is  as  follows: 

A  Pdbuc  Honama  Psojsct  BLuspxurra 

RrHASn.TTATIOW 

(By  John  A.  Kervlck,  director.  New  York  field 
office.  Public  Housing  Administration) 
With  the  dedication  September  18,  1952,  ot 
Its  first  low-rent  public  housing  project,  tha 
Housing  Authority  of  the  Town  of  Morris- 
town.  N.  J. — 1950  population  17,124 — com- 
pleted the  opening  phase  of  its  slimi  elim- 
ination, housing,  rehabilitation,  and  redevel- 
opment program  which  had  its  genesis  la 
April  1938,  following  closely  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  United  States  Hoiislng  Act  of 
1937. 

The  authority  did  not  apply  forthwith  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  for  as- 
sistance in  developing  a  low-rent,  pubttc- 
hotislng  program.  Oh  the  contrary.  It  began 
a  study  of  the  functions  of  such  an  authority, 
the  relation  of  its  statutory  objectives  to 
their  community  as  of  the  day,  and  its  po- 
tentials for  the  future,  with  respect  to  re- 
habilitation of  substandard  and  blighted 
dwellings  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  re-usa 
<»■  redevelopment  of  any  sliun  areas  that 
might  be  adversely  affecting  the  economio 
and  competitive  poeition  of  the  community 
with  other  communities  in  the  State. 

The  authority  early  made  a  decision  that 
any  physical  Improvement  it  might  under- 
take in  M(HTistown  should  not  be  executed 
as  a  distinct  and  segregated  operation,  sepa- 
rate from  other  activities  and  ftmcttons  of 
the  municipality. 

Reporting  this  conclusloc  to  Mayor  Ed- 
ward K.  Mills,  jr.,  the  commissioners  re- 
quested the  appointment  of  a  Housing  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  study  with  the  Author- 
ity in  detail  the  overall  problems  of  the  town 
and  their  relation  to  the  indiutrial  and  com- 
mercial as  well  as  the  residential  Intereata 
of  the  community. 


II 


•crlpted  into  tHe  enemy's  anny  than  It  Is  to     bases  we  mlgbt  one  aay  neea,  ana  reauce  us     control  oi  lana  ana  naiurai  rMour(;e>,  wu. 


..win  uuiainxing  ciassmateti  ana  uter  in  lua 
by  unplewant  experiences  with  a  few  Indi- 


T;eT  in  no  unceiTaui  vemu.     x«  la  \uvu  uwu 
fate  wlilcb  Is  on  the  chopping  block. 


of  the  community. 
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Sueb  a  eommlttee  was  appointed  by  the 
mayor  In  1M8.  This  advisory  commltte* 
conducted  a  surrey  of  the  existing  housing 
conditions  in  Morrlstown,  but  concentrated 
tts  attention  upon  the  town's  most  noto- 
rious slum,  the  BoUow.  Among  the  things 
dlaolostsl  by  the  sxmrey  was  that  liorrls- 
town  did  not  have  to  deal  with  a  slum  belt 
surrounding  the  commercial  center  of  the 
city,  as  Is  the  case  in  so  many  communi- 
ties. It  appeared  that  there  were  three  slum 
areas  located  some  distance  apart  In  varloua 
•actions  of  the  town,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  substandard  housing  was  scattered  thinly 
through  what  had  been  regarded  as  stand- 
ard residential  areas  where  theee  scattered 
substandard  dwellings  were  beginning  to  de- 
preciate values  of  standard  propertlee  In 
the  vicinity. 

By  194B,  although  the  work  of  the  Hous- 
ing Advisory  Committee  so  far  as  surveys 
and  studies  were  concerned  was  substan- 
tially complete,  it  still  continued  to  func- 
tion as  a  liaison  agency  with  the  press, 
public  officials,  and  civic  bodies.  Like  the 
Authority,  the  advisory  committee  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  cltlaenry.  and  working 
•s  It  did  with  the  board  of  aldermen,  the 
board  of  health,  and  the  planning  commis- 
sion. It  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Authority 
to  be  received  with  cooperation  and  under- 
standing by  these  long-esUbllshed  agencies 
Of  local  government. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  final  touch 
was  given  the  surveys  and  preliminary  stud- 
ies of  the  Hoxulng  Advisor^  Committee 
which  had  largely  been  directed  at  the  area 
known  as  the  HoUow,  by  the  making  of  a 
detailed  survey  and  study  of  areas  not  here- 
tofore covered.  Where  previous  surveys  had 
simply  classified  a  dwelling  as  substandard. 
In  this  survey  a  thorough  dwelllng-by-dwell- 
Ing  analysis  of  living  conditions  was  mads 
of  88  subsundard  dwellings  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Percy  H.  Steels,  Jr.,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Iforrtstown  Urban  League.  It 
revealed  that  some  230  basic  families,  com- 
lirlslng  8S5  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
children  or  aged  persons,  were  housed  in 
garages,  chicken  coops,  cold  and  wet  base- 
ments, partltlonsd  commsrolal  buildings, 
and  ths  worst  kind  of  hotels.  A  further 
dlsolosurs  was  that  ths  msdlan  Inooms  of 
thsss  f ami;iss  was  but  $2,508  psr  year. 

With  the  desperate  need  for  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  In  ICorrlstown  sstabllshsd  bsyond 
question,  after  consuiutlon  with  the  mayor 
and  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  ths 
board  of  hsalth,  and  planning  commission, 
ths  Rousing  Authority  filsd  with  ths  Publlo 
Bousing  AdmlnlstraUon.  New  York  field  of- 
fice, a  request  for  a  rsssrvatlon  of  housing 
units,  which  was  approved  In  August  1881 
for  84  units  toJ»s  srsctsd  upon  ths  sits  ot 
tbs  BoUow. 

•m  AOQTnsmoH 

In  ths  msantlms.  Bobsrt  L.  Ooutts,  Jr., 
was  sngagsd  as  sxsoutlvs  director  of  ths 
Authority:  Kslly  and  Oruaen  had  bssn  ss- 
Isetsd  as  arohltscts.  and  project  planning 
got  under  way.  Concurrently,  nsgotlattons 
wore  startsd  for  the  acquisition  of  ths  sits 
In  ths  Hollow.  Ths  town  donatsd  to  ths 
Authority  a  largs  portion  of  ths  slu  valusd 
at  818.000,  and  loansd  ths  Authority  tsm- 
porary  funds  to  acquire  ths  balanos  of  ths 
Bits. 

An  Ixiltlal  meeting  between  the  members 
of  ths  Authority  and  ths  board  of  hsalth  was 
bsld  In  February  1868.  Ths  board  of  hsalth 
was  represented  by  its  prssldsnt,  Dr.  Ssy* 
mour  8.  Van,  and  by  Dr.  Barold  llaswslU 
ahsrwood  Atno.  and  Mrs.  Laura  Outsrl. 
Ibyor  W.  Parsons  Todd  Jolnsd  ths  two 
boards  as  rsprsssntatlvs  of  ths  local  gov 
•mlng  body.  Hs  polntsd  out  that  ths  orig- 
inal sgrssmsirt  of  ths  town  board  with  ths 
authority,  and  of  ths  Authority  with  tht 
Publlo  Bousing  Administration,  providsd 
that  within  a  B-ys«r  psrlod  ths  Authority  or 
ths  town  board  would  sllmlnats  a  humbsr  of 
•ubstandard  units  squlvalsnt  la  numbar  to 


ths  low  rent  public  housing  units  con- 
structsd  by  ths  Authority. 

•OABBs  Asaxa 

There  was  complete  agreement  between 
the  two  boards  and  the  mayor  that  this  re- 
quUement  be  met  at  the  earUest  possible 
moment  by  employing  all  tlie  powers  of  the 
two  boards  and  those  of  the  board  of  alder  • 
men.  It  was  reoognlaed  by  all  the  partici- 
pants that  such  compliance  with  the  equiva- 
lent elimination  provisions  of  the  United 
SUtes  Rousing  Act  of  104B  offered  the  mu- 
nicipality the  opportunity  it  had  long  sought 
for  la\mching  the  rehablliution-redevelop- 
ment  programs  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Authority,  had  been  outlined  for  com- 
plete elimination  of  slums  and  which  the 
aldermen  and  the  planning  commission  had 
been  studying. 

Among  the  ttenis  of  agreem«nt  were  (a) 
only  the  neediest  lamlUes  living  in  the  worst 
slums  would  be  accepted  as  tenants  of  the 
housing  project;  (b)  as  such  families  moved 
Into  the  project,  the  dwelling  accommoda- 
tions that  were  vacated  by  them  would  be 
closed  immediately  against  further  use  until 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  landlords,  the 
premises  had  been  brought  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  habltablllty  of  the  American  Publlo 
Health  Association,  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  local 
board  of  health.  In  those  instances  where 
a  landlord  refused  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards of  llvability,  the  structure  would  be 
demolished.  In  either  case  it  would  cease 
to  be  substandard  hotislng. 

There  followed  a  series  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  agencies  and  the  board  of  alder- 
men at  which  the  administrative  and  legis- 
lative details  for  executing  the  objectlvee 
agreed  upon  were  worked  out.  On  July  14, 
1862.  the  mayor  and  the  board  of  aldermen 
enacted  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  dwellings  in  the  town  and  au- 
thorising and  directing  condemnation  of 
such  dwellings  as  might  be  found  to  be  sub- 
standard or  uninhabitable.  Provlaion  was 
made  also  for  the  rehabilitation  of  units  that, 
while  substandard,  could  be  made  habitable 
through  repairs.  In  case  a  landlord  is  un- 
willing to  make  such  rehabilitation,  discre- 
tionary i>ower  was  granted  the  supervisor  for 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  municipality. 
and  a  lien  for  the  cost  thereof  against  ths 
property  was  eetablished,  or  the  dwelling 
could  be  ordsrsd  dsmoliahsd. 

svmvnoa  or  asxABn.rrATioN  omca 

BHTftSlilBltlB 

Ths  ordlnanos.  howsvsr.  went  ftirthsr  to 
assurs  that  ths  program  of  rshablUtatlon  of 
slum  propsrtlss  was  carried  out  by  setting 
up  ths  oOos  of  lupsrvlsor  of  rshablUtatlon 
with  powsrs  of  inspsctlon,  Invsstlgatlon,  and 
ths  determination  of  housing  conditions. 
Soott  If.  Long.  Jr.,  ths  attornsy  for  the  Hous- 
ing Authority,  was  appolntsd  supervisor  by 
ths  mayor.  Within  a  mattsr  of  days,  ths 
oondsmnatlon  of  substandard  dwslllngs  was 
undsr  way. 

Ths  ordlnanos.  which  should  ssrvs  othsr 
authorities  as  a  blueprint  for  hoxislng  re- 
habilitation and  urban  redevelopment,  pro- 
vides In  section  2  that  "Dwslllngs  shall  bs 
eotisldered  unfit  for  human  habitation  within 
ths  msaning  of  section  1,  hereof,  when  one 
or  more  of  the  following  conditions  are  found 
to  exist."  Then  follow  nine  subsections 
dealing  with  "the  conditions  of  structures." 
Just  a  listing  of  titles  reveals  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  APHA  have  been  followed  with 
great  fidelity  and  that  due  nouce  has  been 
taken  of  ths  housing  isws  of  the  Stats  of 
New  Jsrssy  and  ths  regulations  of  its  public- 
health  and  safsty  agsndss.  Ths  nlns  lub- 
tltlss  ars:  (1)  Condition  of  structures;  (8) 
watsr  supply;  (8)  Mwsrags  systsm;  (4)  toilet 
faeiuuss:  (8)  bath  faoUltlss;  (6)  kltchsn  fa- 
elUUss;  (T)  lighting  faolUUas:  (8)  hsatlng 
raelUtlss.  and  (8)  light  and  vsntUaUon. 

Ths  day  following  ths  adoption  of  ths 
ordlnanos  for  ishabUltatlon,  ths  first  family 


moved  Into  the  project.  The  selection  of  ths 
other  tenants  was  well  under  way  and  was 
completed  in  a  short  period  of  time.  And 
from  then  on,  demolition  of  the  worst  sub- 
standard units,  the  closing  of  others  pend- 
ing demolition  or  rehabilitation — the  end 
product  of  the  public-housing  project-^* 
equivalent  elimination — moved  ahead. 

Three  major  objectives  were  reaUssd:  (1) 
ths  meeting  of  the  equivalent  demolition  or 
rehabilitation  requirement  of  the  Roualng 
Act  of  1948;  (2)  a  drastic  and  Immediate  im- 
provement of  housing  conditions  in  Morris- 
town  which  arreeted  blight  of  standard  resi- 
dential areas  and  halted  the  decline  of  reel- 
dentlal  valuee.  thus  protecting  the  financial 
poaition  of  the  municipality;  (3)  the  legal 
implementation  of  standard  reeldentlal  areas 
under  the  ordinance  which  provides  the 
means  of  keeping  subetandard  houaing  from 
existing  by  the  constant  policing  housing 
will  receive  from  the  office  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Rehabilitation. 

American  cities  are  no  longer  young.  Al- 
lovring  existing  slxuu  to  remain  and  new 
ones  to  develop  is  the  sure  way  toward 
municipal  bankruptcy,  while  the  prevention 
of  deterioration  assuree  stability  and  ends 
the  frightful  economic  waste  of  housing 
blight.  Today  the  premium  is  on  the  inte- 
gration of  all  the  agencies  of  the  municipal- 
ity for  a  rebirth  of  a  clean,  modem,  efficient 
city,  where  the  powers  of  the  various  boards 
merge  into  one  powerful  stream  to  which 
the  State  and  Federal  Oovemments  also 
contribute. 

WOaK   GOES    ON 

The  United  States  Census  of  1050  rates 
Morrlstown  as  having  577  substandard  dwell- 
ing units.  Since  July  16,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Housing  Authority,  the  Board 
of  Health,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Plan- 
ning Conunlsslon,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Re- 
habilitation, the  scoreboard  ahows:  32  sub- 
standard dwellings  demolished  by  the  city, 
a  dwellings  demolished  by  enforcement  of 
the  rehabilitation  ordinance;  8  dwellings 
demolished  voluntarily  by  the  owners  on 
complaint  by  the  Supervisor  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  68  dwellings  susceptible  of  repair 
being  rehabilitated  by  the  owners  at  their 
expense  up  to  the  specifications  sstabllshsd 
by  the  Office  of  RehabilitVlon>  The  total 
substandard  housii^  units  thus  ellmlnatsd 
Is  106  to  data.   Ths  work  still  goss  on. 
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IXTEN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAcmrssTts 
IN  TRI  ROUSl  OF  RKPRIBENTATXVn 

Thurtday.  February  19,  i9Si 

Mr.  LAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iMYf 
to  extend  my  remarks  Z  wish  to  Include 
the  following  address  delivered  on  tht 
Justice  for  Poland  radio  program  by 
Prof.  Kenneth  Colegrove,  a  well-known 
educator  of  Northwestern  University. 
This  program  Is  one  of  a  series  of  pro* 
grams  sponsored  by  the  radio  progruu 
commission  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, Inc.,  and  broadcast  over  20  radio 
stations  throughout  the  United  States, 
These  programs  have  an  extremely  larg* 
listening  audlenoe.  and  the  subject  mat- 
ters have  been  most  eduoational. 

The  speaker,  Prof.  Kenneth  Colegrove. 
was  introduced  by  Attorney  Edward  J. 
Elemba.  a  well-known  barrister  who  haa 
been  most  active  In  oonoentratlng  atten- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
to  the  present  condition  in  Poland  and 
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the  suffering  and  privation  and  enslave- 
ment of  those  people  by  Uie  Kremlin: 
Zntbodxtctost  RsMAaxs  ST  Kdwasd  J.  Zmaa 

Ladiee  and  gentlemen,  to  the  keen  ob- 
servers of  the  opinions  prevtilllng  In  Western 
Xurope  and  Aaia,  ths  growtli  of  antl-Amsri- 
can  attitudes  has  become  a  mattsr  of  grsat 
concern.  Even  in  Ingland,  which  has  re- 
ceived so  much  of  our  economic  help,  ths 
fiame  of  antl -Americanism  is  constantly  fed 
by  as  forceful  a  leader  as  Aneurln  Bevan. 

Some  of  this  feeling  may  be  due  to  wide- 
spread Communist  propaganda.  But  ths 
real  basis  for  the  distrust  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence by  genuinely,  democratically  inspired 
dtisens  may  bs  traced  to  tht  falluree  of  our 
dipiomau  and  thslr  shameful  pollclea  of 
betrayal. 

On  the  one  hand  thoy  assure  the  world 
of  our  love  of  freedom  and  our  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  man,  wblch  is  perfectly 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
have  permitted  Stalin  to  Impoee  his  slavery 
even  on  faithful  allies,  like  Poland  and 
China. 

If  we  are  sincerely  looking  for  friends,  in 
our  struggle  for  the  survival  of  freedom,  we 
must  conduct  ourselves  with  people  on  a 
high  level  of  fairness  and  decency  and  not 
be  guided  by  materialism  and  diplomatic 
expediency. 

We  cannot  fool  true  lovers  of  freedom. 
We  must  first  correct  past  mistakes  and  then 
carry  the  hope  of  liberation  to  aU  comers  of 
the  world. 

Our  speaker  today  Is  Dr.  Kenneth  Cole- 
grove, professor  emerlt\u  of  political  science 
at  Northwestern  University.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  severe!  distinguished  books  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  Including  Militarism  In  Japan  and 
The  American  Senate  and  World  Peace. 

During  the  Second  World  War  he  was  a 
consultant  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
in  Waahington  and  in  1046  ndvtsed  General 
MacArthur  on  constitutional  questions  In 
Japan.  It  is  with  plsasure  X  prsssnt  Dr. 
Kenneth  Colsgrovs. 

An  Annssss  sr  Psor.  KamntrR  OoLSoaovt,  or 
Nosi'Mwssiisw  UNrvnsrrr 

I  want  to  spsak  today  a  few  words  about 
nations  that  have  kept  the  faith  and  nations 
that  have  broken  the  faith. 

X  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  states 
that  have  bssn  bstraysd  and  statss  that  havs 
betrayed  them. 

The  history  of  ths  world  rsoords  ths  fats 
of  many  statas  that  havs  been  bstraysd  by 
friends  u  well  as  by  enemlas.  Every  one  of 
theee  betrayals  has  injured  the  family  of 
nations.  Xn  the  long  run.  they  hsve  hurt 
the  betrayers  as  ssvsraUy  as  ths  betrayed. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  no  suts  has 
been  mors  frsqusntly  and  oonststsntly  bs- 
traysd by  Its  frlsnds  than  has  Poland. 

In  sarly  days,  Poland  was  ths  horns  of 
the  llberum  veto,  whereby  the  king  was  no 
more  authoritative  than  each  one  of  the  na- 
tional leaders.  But  this  unique  stsp  toward 
democracy  failsd  to  ssve  Poland. 

Three  times.  In  the  18th  century,  by  war 
and  military  intrigue,  Poland  was  sst  upon 
by  a  powsrful  conspiracy  of  Prussia.  Austria, 
snd  Russia.  At  ths  snd  of  each  aggrssslon, 
these  despotisms  selcsd  Polish  tsrrlUwy,  until 
in  1785,  Poland  was  oompletsly  dsstroysd. 
Hittorisns  wrots  ths  sad  words:  Finis 
Polonlse. 

In  the  year  1788,  King  Frederick  WlUlam  n 
of  Prussia  signed  the  Peacii  of  Baals  with 
France,  in  order  to  remain  unhampered  by 
atuck  from  the  Rhine  when  hs  marched 
SMtward  against  Poland.  UsspAy  outraged 
by  this  act  of  perfidy  was  tlie  German  phi- 
lospher,  Immanuel  Kant.  Re  cried  out 
against  his  own  monarch  for  this  foul  decep- 
tion and  Infamy.  In  order  to  right  this 
wrong  for  all  time,  and  to  insure  that  small 
BtaUs  should  always  havs  ths  opportunity 
to  remain  free,  Immanusl  Ksnt,  In  ths  seclu- 
sion of  hu  library,  wrots  ths  grsat  book 
called  Stsrnal  Fsaoe. 


Ths  book  was  but  a  drsam.  Poland  ra- 
malnsd  a  subjsot  nation  undsr  ths  Rtisslan 
csara.  But  even  undsr  the  oaara,  the  Polish 
love  foi  freedom  never  died.  Xn  1817.  during 
ths  First  World  Wsr.  Prssldsnt  Woodrow  Wil- 
son called  for  an  independent  and  united 
Poland.  After  the  war.  ths  Allisa  admittsd 
Poland  as  a  free  stats  Into  ths  Lssgue  of 
Nations,  designed  by  free  nations  to  keep 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  under  a  reign 
of  international  law. 

UnhSjppUy,  in  ths  ysar  1838,  Nasi  Gsrmany 
and  Sovlst  Russia  conspired  to  deetroy  the 
new  Poland.  This  cowardly  act  brought 
Grsat  ^itain  and  France  into  the  Second 
World  War  with  a  pledge  to  restore  Poland 
and  vindicate  international  law  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Xn  1841.  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  as  a  belligerent  under  an  im- 
plied pledge  of  the  very  same  character. 

Xn  its  eagerneaa  to  defeat  Nad  Germany, 
the  Amierican  Government  pursued  a  short- 
sighted war  strategy  that  built  up  the  Rus- 
sian Ooknmunlst  dictatorship  at  the  expense 
of  its  neighbors.  In  1945,  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference, this  country,  along  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, betrayed  our  faithful  allies,  free  Poland 
and  free  Czechoslovakia,  in  East  Europe,  and 
betrayed  the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China 
in  Asia.  As  a  result  of  this  outrageous  de- 
sertion of  our  allies,  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
CseechoSlovakia  and  China  are  now  slaves 
of  the  moet  ruthless  and  godless  dictatorship 
in  history. 

Today,  in  these  anxious  months  of  the 
cold  war.  the  cry  Is  for  peace.  But  we  will 
have  no  peace  imtil  these  cruel  acts  are  re- 
pulsed. There  wiU  be  no  peace  until  the 
enslaved  peoples  are  freed  from  their  bonds. 
There  Will  be  no  peace  until  Poland  has  re- 
ceived Justice. 

Some* people  of  philosophical  mind  like  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  German  phi- 
losopher. Inunanuel  Kant,  was  <»e  of  ths 
progenitors  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
true  that  Kant  held  that  eventually  peace  Is 
inevltatile.  But,  I  believe  that  if  Immanuel 
Kant  ulsrs  allvs  today  he  would  cry  out 
against  ths  United  Nations  which  aocspts  ths 
falss  sssumption  that  ths  Sovlst  Govsm- 
msnt  is  a  psaos-loving  nation.  Hs  would  ds- 
nounos  an  Intsrnational  regime  that  permits 
ths  aggrssslon  of  Communist  Russia  to  con- 
tinus  it^sfinitsly  against  Poland.  He  would 
rsproach  both  Amsrioa  and  Britain  for  ths 
Yalta  danfsrsnos,  Just  as  he  scorned  Fred- 
erick William  U  for  the  deception  of  the 
Psaos  of  Baals. 

Boms  Amsrloans  llks  to  think  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  I  ths  former  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tiona.  as  a  progenitor  of  the  United  Natlona 
Today,  ths  spectacular  palace  of  ths  Unltsd 
NsUons.  built  of  glass  and  stssl,  graoss  ths 
last  Rltsr  In  Nsw  York.  But  I  bsllsvs  that 
If  Woodrow  Wilson  wars  to  view  thU  palaee 
In  our  sgs  hs  would  sloqusntly  denounos  ths 
hypoorlsy  and  oowardlos  of  ths  dsmoeratlo 
powsrs  Which  havs  built  this  costly  shrlns 
of  piou^  wlshss.  Hs  would  oondsmn  us  for 
allowing  ths  brutal  aggrsssor  against  Po- 
land. Gisohoslovakla.  Hungary,  China,  and 
Korsa  to  rsmaln  a  powsrful  fsctor  in  an  In- 
tsrnational association  which  is  suppossd  to 
promots  peace  and  Justice. 

Fine  buildings,  empty  propaganda,  and  ap- 
psassmsnt  do  not  bring  psace  and  Justlcs 
Into  a  troublsd  world. 

Phlloac^sr  Kant  and  Prssldsnt  Wilson 
wars  rlgbt.  Thsrs  will  bs  no  psace.  and  cer- 
tainly no  Justlcs.  until  Poland  ones  again  Is 
frss. 

The  4''*i'ln|s  of  Poland  and  ths  brutal- 
Itlss  of  lOtanmunlst  Russia  ars  sosnss  that 
will  nsviur  bs  srassd  from  ths  minds  of  men 
and  woihsn.  Prssldsnts  and  politicians  may 
try  to  fbrgst  thsm  and  svsn  suocssd  for  a 
short  tltns  In  hiding  thsm.  But  soonsr  or 
latsr.  ths  psopls  wUT  dsmand  ths  light. 

In  ths  Unltsd  BUtss,  our  Oonpsss  In 
Washington  ssrvss  as  a  grand  inqusst  of 
ths  Nation.  If  wrongs  ars  Infllotsd,  soms 
dlllgsnt  eommlttss  will  dlsoovsr  thsm.  It 
Aflssrlca  baa  aldsd  and  absttsd  a  dloutor  to 


snslsTS  a  <aUwt  people,  e^m*  oommlf  (es  iU(^ 
uncover  ths  facta.  In  ths  psst  few  months, 
an  enlightened  oommlttee  in  the  Hotue  of 
Repressntatives  has  expoeed  the  vicious  mur- 
der of  the  flower  of  the  Polish  Army  in  1840 
by  the  Russian  secret  police  in  Katyn  For- 
est. It  has  also  exposed  the  neglect  of  the 
American  Government  to  make  a  proper  In- 
vestigation at  the  time.  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant day.  a  new  code  of  ethics  will  prevail 
undsr  which  an  executive  who  oonosais  a 
orims  will  bs  oonsldsrsd  as  criminal  as  ths 
culprit  who  commits  s  crlms. 

But  lifs  Is  short  and  history  Is  long.  The 
aggrssslon  sgalnst  Poland  still  prevails.  Tha 
aggrsssor  is  still  called  peace  loving.  His 
dsputlss  still  talk  about  peace  in  the  United 
Nationa.  Preaidents  and  aecretarles  of  state, 
premiers,  and  foreign  ministers,  still  appease 
the  human  monsters  in  the  Blremlin.  But 
the  people  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories 
who  are  more  sensitive  to  right  and  wrong 
than  are  presidents  and  prime  ministers 
have  become  impatient.  There  is  evidence 
that  this  righteous  indignation  is  growing. 
Some  day,  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, tills  impatience  of  the  people  will  be- 
come an  irresistible  force. 

Immanuel  Kant  believed  that  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  assures  mankind  that  in 
the  end  peace  and  Justice  will  {Nrevall. 
Woodrow  Wilson  believed  that  men  of  good 
will,  who  trust  in  God,  vrill  eventually 
achieve  the  right.  Both  of  these  prophets 
asserted  that  international  morality  de- 
mands the  freedom  of  Poland. 

Neither  Kant  nor  Wilson  were  men  of  faint 
heart.  To  them,  the  right  will  prevail  when 
strong  men  and  women  Join  hands  to  make 
it  prevail. 

Therefore,  let  vm,  as  American  cltiaens  and 
humble  believers  in  an  Almighty  God,  now 
highly  resolve  that  our  country  shall  take 
leadership  in  a  moral  cruaade  to  restore  Po- 
land to  freedom  and  to  vindicate  interna- 
tional law  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  a 
society  of  frss  nations. 


How  Far  May  Admiaistralivt 
AfeiciesGo? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WSST  VOMXlfU 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RBPRIBEMTATiyiS 

Thurtday,  February  19, 195  J 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  oonsent,  X  include  In  tht 
CoNOSEsaioNAL  RiookD  an  article  entitled 
"Row  Par  May  Administrative  Agenoiea 
Go?"  by  Charles  Jules  Rose,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pebruary  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Rose  is  a  native  West  Virginian 
currently  practicing  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  While  a  student  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Law 
School  under  the  GI  bill,  he  specialised 
In  administrative  law  and  upon  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  became  an  active 
member  of  the  administrative  law  seo- 
tlon  of  the  Bar  AssociaUon  of  the  DIstriet 
of  Columbia. 

In  addiUon  to  the  XInited  States  Su- 
preme Court,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
this  month.  Mr.  Rose  Is  also  a  membar 
of  the  bars  of  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  tha 
District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  tht  0MI% 


1h«  %owa  b<Mur4  wouM  •llmlnatt  »  nuabw  ot        Th«  day  tollowlxit  th«  adoption  of  tht 
•ubatMtdMTd  uniti  •quivtltat  la  numbw  to    wdtaMkot  for  i«^l»mt«tlon.  tb«  flnt  ftmily 


tlon  of  the  p«opl«  In  the  United  BUtM 
to  the  present  oontUUon  in  Poland  and 
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of  Qalma,  ttie  Tax  Court  of  the  Uhlted 
StatM,  and  tha  United  Statat  Court  ot 
llUttary  Appeali. 

The  artlele  whleh  X  am  now  prlTltaced 
to  preaant  detaila  in  nonteehnloal  Ian* 
ttnft  the  efforta  of  the  Suprame  Court 
throui^iout  the  Natloni  history  to  aea 
that  admlnlstraUte  aienolea  do  not  az« 
ceed  the  authority  granted  to  them  by 
Contreas.  and  outUnea  the  method  that 
the  AdmlnlstratiTa  Prooedure  Act. 
passed  by  Congress,  can  be  effeetl?ely 
utUlaed  by  members  of  the  bar  to  thwart 
administrative  agencies  from  taking 
upon  thonselves  authority  not  ezsvessly 
delegated  to  them  by  Congress. 

The  article  foUows: 
Boiw  Fas  Mat  ABioiaanuirri  AsmcnB  Oof 
(By  ChariM  JulM  Rom) 

Ik  tlMtv  any  Umlt  to  Ikow  far  an  admin* 
Istratlva  agancy.  or  a  Qovammant  dapart- 
ment,  may  go  in  promulgating  rulaa  and  rag- 
ulatlona  In  aUagad  furthtranoa  ot  a  broad 
congraaalonal  mandate? 

According  to  aecUon  9  (A)  of  the  Admin- 
tstratlT*  Procadura  Act: 

"In  th«  uerclse  of  any  power  or  author- 
Ity— No  aancUon  shall  b«  imposed  or  sub- 
stantive rule  or  order  be  Issued  except  within 
Jurisdiction  deleg&ted  to  the  agency  as  au- 
thorised by  law"  (5  U.  B,  C.  A.  1008). 

When  interpreting  the  general-welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
obaervad  that  the  words  "have  a  natural  and 
appropriate  meaning"  and  then  he  Inqxilred, 
"Why  should  such  a  meaning  be  rejected?" 
(Cf.  Story  on  the  Constitution,  sec.  912.) 

Applying  Mr.  Justice  Story's  test  of  the 
general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  to 
section  8  (A)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  It  Is  ttttlng  to  ask.  "What  Is  the 
natural  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the 
words?" 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  Without  quallfl- 
eatlon,  Congress  decreed  that  neither  sanc- 
tion nor  substantive  rule  could  be  Issued 
without  the  authority  of  law. 

The  requirement  of  authorization  In  sec- 
tion B  (A)  Is  spedflc.  All  regulations  of 
administrative  agencies  and  Government  de- 
partments must  be  issued  pursuant  to  and 
not  exceeding  statutory  authority.  While 
regulations  may  be  promulgated  to  carry  out 
an  enabling  statute,  they  cannot  alter  it. 
This  Is  the  sole  prerogative  of  Congress. 

Turning  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  substantive  set  of 
rules  Issued  in  any  specific  instance  be  ade- 
quately authorized  by  law.  if  their  promulga- 
tion Is  to  have  the  sanction  of  law. 

In  limiting  administrative  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  the  power  conferred  in  the  en- 
abling statute,  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  has  in  brief  and  concise  form  placed 
in  the  United  States  Code  a  statement  of 
the  law  as  it  has  been  consistently  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  since  the  days  of  John 
Marshall. 

In  Marbury  v.  JIf odl^on  (1  Cranch  187 
(1830).  a  L.  ed.  60)  the  Chief  J\istice,  after 
stating  that  an  administrative  officer  directed 
by  the  legislature  to  perform  certain  acts  "is 
amenable  to  the  laws  for  his  conduct;  and 
cannot  at  his  discretion  sport  away  the 
vested  rights  of  others,"  continues: 

"The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  Is. 
that  where  the  heads  of  departments  are 
the  political  or  confidential  agents  of  the 
Executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
President,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  In  which 
the  Executive  possesses  a  constitutional  or 
legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fectly clear  than  that  their  acts  are  only 
politically  examinable.  But  where  a  specific 
duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and  individual  rights 
depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  Indlvidiial 
who  considers  himself  Injured,  has  a  right 
to  resort  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  a 
veiBMly.- 


m  adaatailitrattTa  mattart  It  wag  daar  to 
llanhall  tbat  a  goraramant  oOetal  ahould 
adhara  to  tha  wtahaa  of  OcAgraaa,  aot  bla 
own    a^an  tt  ha  war*  Baorttary  ot  Stata. 

IfsrahaU  latt  no  doubt  that  tt  an  aet  of 
aa  admlBtetrator  trara  lubatitutad  tor  an 
aot  ot  OoDgraaa  tha  doora  of  tha  Court  would 
alwaya  ba  opaa  to  right  tha  wrong. 

■alt  a  eaatury  latar.  anothar  Ohlat  Juatlea. 
'Moirlaoa  R.  Walta.  la  jrorrlU  v.  Jontt  (loe 
U.  8.  46e,  87  L.  ad.  867  (1S8S) ).  did  not  had- 
tata  to  rabuka  tha  Baoratary  ot  tha  Ttaasury 
tor  promulgating  ragulatlons  whleh  mate- 
rially changed  tha  affect  ot  tha  act  ot  Oon- 
graaa  In  pursuanoa  ot  which  thay  wara  laauad. 

Oongreaa  had  provided  animals  eould  ba 
Imported  duty  fr«a  for  braadlng  purpoaaa 
''upon  proof  tharaof  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Treasury,  and  under  such  regu- 
latlona  aa  he  may  aubaoflbe."  The  Secretary 
of  the  Iteasury  required  In  addition  to  tha 
anlmala  being  Imported  for  breeding  pur- 
poaaa, that  they  also  must  be  "of  superior 
stock,  adapted  to  Improving  the  bread  In  tha 
United  States." 

The  Court  stated  tartly: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot, 
by  hla  regtilatlona  alter  or  amend  a  revenue 
law.  All  he  can  do  Is  to  regulate  the  mode 
of  proceeding  to  carry  Into  effect  what  Con- 
gress has  enacted.  *  *  *  In  our  opinion  the 
object  of  the  Secretary  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  an  amendment  of  the  law." 

This  is  familiar  language  to  those  who  re- 
call Chief  Justice  Waite's  opinion  In  the 
United  States  v.  Two  Hundred  Barrels  of 
Whiskey  (05  U.  S.  571.  34  L.  ed.  491  (1877)). 
Here  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
attempted  to  combme  a  penalty  and  a  for- 
feiture provision  of  a  statute  In  a  manner 
not  intended  by  Congress.  This  action 
prompted  Chief  Jiistice  Waite  to  declare: 

"The  regulations  of  the  department  can- 
not have  the  effect  of  amending  the  law. 
They  may  aid  in  carr3ring  the  law  as  It  exists 
Into  execution,  but  they  cannot  change  its 
positive  provisions." 

Mr.  Jxistice  Holmes  was  never  In  finer  form 
than  when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  Waite  v.  Macy  (246  U.  8.  806,  68  L.  ed. 
892  (1918)).  In  this  instance  the  so-called 
Tea  Board,  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, issued  a  regulation  rejecting  as  unfit  for 
ImpcMrtatlcm  tea  containing  Prussian  blue. 
Ripping  away  the  protective  mask  of  subter- 
fuge by  which  the  board  bad  sought  to  en- 
dow its  regulations  with  an  aura  of  legiti- 
macy, Holmes  In  his  characteristically  blunt 
manner  proclaimed: 

"No  doubt  it  is  true  that  this  Court  cannot 
displace  the  Judgment  of  the  board  In  any 
matter  within  Its  JuxlBdiction.  but  It  Is 
equally  true  that  the  board  cannot  enlarge 
the  powers  given  to  it  by  statute  and  cover  a 
usurpation  by  calling  it  a  decision  on  purity, 
quality,  or  fitness  for  consumption." 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notified  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Company,  which  owned  and 
operated  two  public  toU  bridges  across  the 
Niagara  River  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  ciistom  inspection  would  be 
continued  at  the  American  end  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  only  if  the  owner  of  the  bridges 
would  pay  the  extra  cost  of  inspection  service 
on  those  days  and  give  an  indemnity  bond  to 
the  United  States  covering  any  resultant 
losses  to  the  Government. 

Having  first  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  not  been  granted  legisla- 
tive power,  and  no  such  order  was  contem- 
plated by  Congress  under  any  act.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  in  his  bristling  opinion  In 
International  Railway  Co.  v.  Davidson  (257 
U.  S.  506.  66  L.  ed.  341  (1922)).  tersely  ob- 
served: 

"A  regulation  to  be  valid  must  be  reason- 
able, and  must  be  consistent  with  law." 

In  an  analogous  case,  Campbell  v.  Galeno 
Chemical  Co.  (281  U.  S.  599.  74  L.  ed.  1063 
( 1930) ) ,  where  the  Commissioner  of  Prohibi- 
tion had  issued  regulations  exceeding  his  au- 
thority and  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  quoted  with  ap- 


proiral  fNiB  a  Baeond  Otarault  Court  ot  Aa- 
peala  deolalon  In  INgftfu  v.  ^oatar  (18  ¥.  (M) 
eeSt  eiS)t  stating: 

"Wa  oannot  aea  that  tha  Comml8alonar» 
under  tha  gulaa  ot  laglalatlon,  may  do  Ut 
groaa  what  ha  had  no  powar  to  do  In  detail.** 

Mr.  JuaUoa  Sutherland  in  MiUtr  t.  U.  g. 
(894.  U.  B.  488,78  L.  ed.  978  (1988) ).  speaking 
tor  a  unanlmoua  Court  which  Included  Chief 
JusUoe  Bughea,  BrandaU.  Stone.  Roberta,  and 
Cardoao  made  It  dear  that  an  admlnlatra- 
tlve  regulation  extending  an  act  of  Congraaa 
beyond  Ita  legislative  aoopa  would  not  stand. 

m  regard  to  disability  oompanaatlon  caaaa 
a  World  War  X  riak  Imuranoa  atatuta  had 
provided  that  loaa  of  one  hand  and  the  sight 
of  one  eye  were  to  be  regarded  aa  total  perma- 
nent disability,  but  no  such  provision  waa 
made  as  to  war  risk  Insurance  oaaaa.  A  regu- 
lation, allegedly  Issued  puxauant  to  atatutory 
authority  to  carry  out  the  purpoaaa  of  tha 
act.  extended  the  legal  definition  of  total 
permanent  disability  to  war  risk  Insurance 


Said  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  ot  the  regu- 
lation: 

*Tt  is  Invalid  because  not  within  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  statute  upon  tha 
Director  (or  his  succeaaor,  tha  Administra- 
tor) to  make  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  It  Is  not,  in  the  sense 
of  the  statute,  a  regulation  at  all.  but  legis- 
lation. •  •  •  This  is  beyond  administrative 
power.  The  only  authority  conferred,  or 
which  could  be  conferred,  by  the  statute  la 
to  make  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act — not  to  amend  It." 

The  following  year  In  Jtan/iatten  Oeneral 
Equipment  Co.  v.  Commissioner  (297  U.  S. 
129,  80  L.  ed.  628  (1936) ),  Mr.  JusUce  Suth- 
erland gave  voice  to  the  views  of  the  Court 
In  a  tax  reorganization  case  where  the  ad- 
ministrative regulation  said  one  thing  and 
the  statute  another: 

"The  power  of  an  administrative  officer 
or  board  to  administer  a  Federal  statute  and 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  that  end 
is  not  the  power  to  make  laws — for  no  such 
power  can  be  delegated  by  Congress — but 
the  power  to  adopt  regulations  to  carry  into 
effect  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed  by 
the  statute.  A  regulation  which  ■  does  not 
do  this,  but  operates  to  create  a  rule  out 
of  harmony  with  the  statute  Is  a  mere  nul- 
lity. •  •  •  And  not  only  must  a  regiilatlon. 
In  order  to  be  valid,  be  consistent  with  the 
statute,  but  It  must  be  reasonable." 

Section  13  (A)  (10)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (52  Stat.  1000  (1938);  29  U.  8. 
C.  A.  301  et  seq.)  exempts  certain  workers 
engaged  In  the  canning  of  agrlculttiral 
products  and  employed  "within  the  area  of 
production  (as  defined  by  the  Administra- 
tor) ." 

In  1939  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator 
defined  an  area  of  production  so  as  to  In- 
clude employees  from  canneries  that  obtain 
their  raw  material  from  local  farms. 

Nothing  In  the  act  empowered  the  Admin- 
istrator to  formulate  exemptions  within  the 
area  of  production  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  workers  Involved.  The  Adminis- 
trator, nevertheless,  issued  such  an  exemp- 
tion, applying  to  canneries  within  the  area 
of  production  where  "the  number  of  em- 
ployees •  •  •  does  not  Include  seven." 

When  this  imauthorized  phase  of  the  ad- 
ministrator's regulation  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Court  In  Addison  v.  Holly 
Hill  Fruit  Products.  Inc.  (322  U.  S.  607,  88  L. 
ed.  1488  (1944))  Mr.  Jiistlce  Frankf\irter 
painstakingly  pointed  out  that: 

"To  be  sure  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
like  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
based  on  findings  and  a  declaration  of  broad 
policy.  But  Congress  did  not  prescribe  or 
proscribe  generally  and  then  give  broad  dis- 
cretion for  administrative  relief  as  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Congress  did 
otherwise.  It  dealt  with  exemptions  In  de- 
tail and  with  particularity,  enmneratlng  not 
less  than  11  exempted  classes  based  on  dif- 
ferent Industries,  on  different  occupations 


within  tha  aame  Induatry— the  olaialftoatloa 
In  aome  Inatanoes  to  be  defined  by  the  Ad« 
minUtrator.  In  aome  made  by  Congraaa  It- 
self,  in  othara  subject  to  definition  by  other 
isglalatlon— oa  alaa  and  oa  areaa.  •  *  • 

"The  Idea  which  Is  now  aought  to  ba  read 
Into  the  grant  by  Oongreaa  to  tha  Adminis- 
trator to  define  the  area  ot  production  be- 
yond the  plala  geographic  UapHoatloaa  ot 
that  phraaa  la  not  ao  eomplioatad  nor  la  lag- 
Itsh  speech  ao  poor  that  worda  ware  aot  aaal- 
ly  available  to  expraaa  tha  Idea  or  at  least 
suggest  It.  After  all.  leglalaUon  whan  not 
expreaaad  In  technical  tarma  U  addraaaed  to 
the  common  run  ot  nken  and  la  therefore  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  aanaa  of  the 
thing,  as  the  ordinary  man  haa  a  right  to 
rely  on  ordinary  worda  addraaaed  to  him. 

"The  details  with  which  the  exemptions  In 
this  act  have  been  made  preclude  their  en- 
largement by  Implication." 

A  Treasury  regulation  decreed  that  Utl- 
•aUon  expenaaa.  unleaa  Income  producing, 
would  be  nondeductible  from  trust  Income. 
Chief  Justice  Stone,  upon  examination  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  rnwt  of  Stag- 
ham  V.  Commissioner  (388  U.  8.  S6S,  89  I^.  ad. 
1670  (1945).  discovered: 

"SecUon  88  (A)  (8).  88  U.  B.  &  A.. 
1944  •  •  •  provides  for  two  dasaea  ot 
deductions,  expenses  'for  the  production  of 
•  •  •  Income'  and  expenses  of  'manage- 
ment, conservation,  or  maintenance  ot 
property  held  for  the  production  of  income.' 
To  read  this  section  as  requiring  that  ex- 
penses be  paid  for  the  production  of  income 
in  order  to  be  deductible,  U  to  make  unnec- 
essary and  to  read  out  of  the  section  the 
provision  for  the  deduction  of  expenses  of 
management  of  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Income.  There  Is  no  warrant  for 
such  a  construction." 

In  the  summer  of  1946  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intericw  issued  a  regulation  which 
granted  exclxislve  fishing  rights  to  natives 
of  an  Alaskan  Indian  reservation  even 
though  section  I  of  the  White  Act  as 
amended  (48  U.  8.  C.  221.  222)  provided  that 
every  such  regulation  be  of  "general  appli- 
cation" and  that  "no  excliislve  •  •  • 
right  of  fishery  should  be  granted.** 

Mr.  Justice  Reed  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  m  Hynes  v.  Crimea  Pocfctfi;  Co.. 
(337  U.  8.  86.  93  L.  ed.  1231  (1949))  stoted 
Without  equivocation: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  natives  as  to 
regulating  the  entrance  of  persons  other 
than  natives  m  possession  of  Blarluk  Reser- 
vation into  or  on  the  area  of  land  and  water 
In  that  reservation,  they  are  not  broad 
enough  to  allow  the  use  of  the  White  Act 
sanctions  to  protect  the  reservations  against 
trespass.  White  Act  sanctions  are  for  White 
Act  violations.  •  •  •  The  welfare  of 
the  57  electors  of  Rlarluk  Reservation  and 
their  families  is  important.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  however,  cannot  give  them 
such  preferences  as  are  here  given  under  the 
authority  of  the  White  Act.  Other  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  equally  entitled  to  the  bene- 
flU  from  White  Act  preserves.  We  hold  that 
the  regulaUon  206.23  (r)  Is  void  as  a  whple 
because  it  violates  the  proviso  of  the  White 
Act." 

On  March  4,  1952,  Chief  Judge  BoUtha  J. 
Laws,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  handed  down  an 
outstanding  opinion  in  the  case  of  Federal 
Tnal  Examiners  Conference  et  ol.  v.  Robert 
Ramspeck  et  al..^  which  was  subsequently 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
July  16.  1952.  With  all  his  characterlsUo 
vigor  and  clarity,  Judge  Laws  pointed  out 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions relative  to  rotation  of  cases  among  ex- 
aminers of  the  same  grade  within  an  agency 
In  accordance  with  a  predetermined  estimate 
of  the  cases'  dlfflctUty  and  Importance  were 


ooBtrary  to  tha  provlaloaB  ot  tha  Admlnla- 
tratlva  meadura  Aot.  and  aa  a  oonaaquaaea 
tha  OtvU  Barrlea  Oommlaalon  **laoka  author- 
ity" to  laalM  aueh  ragulatlona. 

TtM  dedslona  upholding  the  uaa  ot  adoUn- 
latraUva  glaoretlon  from  V.  g.  v.  MoeDaaiai 
(7  fi.  I.  8  L.  ed.  687  (1888)).  through 
U.  g.  V.  ir«ilg«rMea  (848  U.  B.  88.  98  I*,  ad. 
87  (1961))  to  data,  are  too  numeroua  and 
wall  known  to  bear  repetition  hare.  Tha 
court  haa  been  eonalatantly  raluetaat  to  sub- 
atltuta  Ita  own  ^ldgmant  tor  that  ot  tha 
admlnlatratlva  agaaclaa  whaia  thoaa  aganelaa 
have  not  exceeded  their  delegated  authority. 
Onoa  they  have  ovaratepped  their  atatutory 
bounda,  however,  the  oourt  haa  never  tailed 
to  blow  a  whiatle  on  the  play. 

Row  tar  may  an  admlnlatratlve  agency  gof 

Prank  B.  Cooper,  vlaltlng  protasaor  of  law 
at  the  Ualvaralty  ot  Michigan  Law  School 
and  a  member  ot  the  Detroit  Bar,  comae  up 
with  an  aariWer  worthy  of  oonsldaratlon  In 
hla  definitive  woik,  Admlnlatratlve  Agendea 
and  the  Courta  ( 1961.  Unlvaralty  of  Michigan 
Presp).    Saya  Cooper: 

"*  *  *  UeaplU  the  hoapiuble  reception 
which  tha  courts  now  give  challenged  rulea 
of  administrative  agenclea,  and  deeplte  the 
fact  that  statutee  are  now  drawn  ao  as  to 
make  It  clear  that  a  wide  measure  of  dis- 
cretion nmst  be  allowed  in  the  making  of 
Implemental  regulations,  still  a  regulation 
cannot  stand  which  Is  plainly  at  odds  with 
the  legislative  purpose  or  plainly  Involves  a 
usurpatlop  of  power  or  Is  Indubitably  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable." 

Happily,  section  9  (A)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  gives  practicing  attor- 
neys both  a  svn»tl  and  a  shield  In  their 
never-ending  battle  with  those  whose  am- 
bitions exceed  their  authority.  Attorneys 
have  but  to  follow  the  admonition  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  and  "look  to  the  words  of 
the  stotute." 


mUUoaa  ot  humaa  balaga  ot  avary  religious 
faith:  and 

Wharaaa  tha  Utaa  ot  tH  mUUoa  people  of 
one  raltgloua  faith  at  thia  eery  moment  hang 
In  the  balanoa  aa  a  raault  ot  thla  dlaboUo 
action;  and 

Whareaa  the  democratic  toroea  ot  aU  right- 
thinking  paople  ot  the  world  muat  be  auur- 
ahaled  to  combat  this  barbaric  oouraa  ot 
action  In  order  that  the  fundamental  oon- 
oepta  ot  morality,  religion,  and  freedom  oaa 
endure:  Theiatore  be  it  hereby 

Resolved.  Ttiat  tha  Oanaral  Aaaambly  ot  tha 
Bute  of  New  Jereey.  deploring  the  aetlona 
and  conditions  which  are  now  prevailing 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  whereby  8y^  mUUon 
people  of  the  Jewlah  faith  are  being  threat- 
ened, peraecuted.  and  extarmlnated.  hereby 
condemn  the  action  of  Communlat  Ruaala 
and  call  upon  the  Prealdent,  Congraea,  and 
the  SUte  Department  of  the  United  Btatea 
of  America  to  expreea  their  condemnation  ot 
the  pereecutlon  now  prevalent,  to  the  Soviet 
Government  and  that  they  uaa  every  meana 
at  their  command  to  bring  to  a  halt  theee 
Inhxunane  practlcea;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thla  reaolutlon  be 
aent  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtea, 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  and  all  Membera  of 
the  United  Statea  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  from  the  State  of  New  Jereey. 
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New  Jersey  Speaks  Oat  Afaiast 
CoBUBBaist  PersccatioBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i 

HONJ  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  IfXW  JXKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
dononstratlon  of  the  working  Commu- 
nist proletariat  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
denounced  by  all  as  a  peculiarly  cold- 
blooded and  shocking  demonstration  of 
Communist  excesses.  It  is  all  part  of  a 
dastardly  plot  I  am  pleased  that,  in 
the  ofBcial  representative  body  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  its  general  assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  on  January  26, 1953, 
deploring  and  condemning  the  actions  of 
Communist  Russia.  Mr.  Saiber,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Essex  County  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  to  the  o£Qcial 
attention  of  our  citizens.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro,  I 
wish  to  include  herewith  the  resolution: 

Wherese  the  Communists  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  !ln  order  to  advance  their  anti- 
religious  philosophies  have  embarked  on  a 
determincKl  program  of  enslavement,  tortwe, 
and  extermination  of  large  segments  of  the 
population  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
these  beastly  and  inhumane  procedures,  con- 
trary to  all  decent  precepts  and  standards 
ot  clvUlaatlon  and  human  behavior  wUl  en- 
4anger  the  lives  and  well-being  of  untold 


LiBcab  Day  Address  by  Haa.  Alaxaadcr 
Wiley,  of  WUcobsib 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  vnsooNsnt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  20,  19S5 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  48 
hours  we  will  celebrate  the  birth  of  tha 
Father  of  our  Country. 

The  hearts  of  Americans  are  filled  to 
overflowing  in  grateful  memory  for  all 
that  he  meant  to  our  country. 

In  this  month,  we  rejoice  in  the  cele- 
bration, too.  of  the  birth  of  another 
magnificent  American,  the  Great  Eman. 
cipator,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Last  Thursday,  In  Duluth,  Minn.,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  address  a  splendid 
meeting  of  Minnesota  Republicans  re- 
garding the  significance  of  Lincoln's  Ufa 
to  our  party  and  to  our  Nation. 

I  commented  in  the  course  of  this 
address  on  matters  of  interest  to  all 
Americans  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Midwest. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  this  ad- 
dress, with  the  request  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  ask. 
however,  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
preceded  in  the  Rkcoro  by  a  very  splen- 
did article  written  for  last  Thursday's 
newspapers  by  the  noted  newspaper  col- 
\imnist  and  radio  commentator,  Mr, 
George  E.  Sokolsky. 

As  in  the  instance  of  so  many  other 
of  his  illuminating  articles,  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky has  caught  the  essence  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  in  his  comments  on  these 
two  great  Presidents,  as  well  as  on  an- 
other immortal  American,  the  inventive 
genius.  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  Nation 
has  found  in  George  Sokolsky's  coluoms 
not  only  many  imf  orgettable  tributes  to 
the  Inspiring  landmarks  and  great  he- 
roes of  American  Ilia,  but  also 


I 


to  resort  to  the  laws  of  hl»  co\mtry  for  a 


tliorlty  and  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
statute.  Ifr.  Justice  Brandels  quoted  with  ap- 


less  than  11  exempted  danes  based  on  dif- 
ferent Industries,  on  different  occupations 
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ganger  tlie  Urea  and  weU-belng  of  untold     roes  of  American  Ilie,  DUl  wao 
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of  ttw  most  effecttre  wrltiiigs  in  Amer- 
ican Journalism  In  opposition  to  sub- 
versive Xorces  which  threaten  our  Insti- 
tutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou,  as  follows: 

TBXSK   DAT8 

(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

The  month  of  February  gives  us  three 
birthdays  to  recall,  tboae  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Thomas  Edi- 
son. 

Edison  Is  Inadequately  understood  In  this 
generation  when  genius  Is  loet  In  the  lust 
for  equality.  All  men  are  equal  only  In  the 
mercy  of  Ood  and  they  should  be  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Beyond  that,  everybody  Is 
iinequal  and  different  and  such  a  genliis  as 
Bdlson  appears  upon  this  earth  surprisingly 
and  without  explanation.  He  Is  largely  re- 
qwnslblc  for  our  environment.  Bis  Inven- 
tions altered  many  of  our  social  institutions 
and  habits,  particularly  home- life.  He  freed 
cur  women  from  the  bondage  of  motorless 
home  labor. 

Yet.  he  was  not  what  we  would  today  call 
an  educated  man.  He  held  no  degree  from 
a  university.  He  wore  no  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Key.  He  had  not  been  chosen  to  perform 
experiments:  he  did  what  be  chose  and  ex- 
perimented with  what  be  bad  or  could  bor- 
row. The  risks  were  his:  the  benefits  are 
for  mankind. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  of  as  simple  people 
M  Thomas  Edison  did.  His  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  was  a  casual  worker,  a  hired  hand, 
who  wandered  about  looking  for  a  Job. 
Orphaned  when  a  small  boy.  be  was  put  to 
work  as  a  child.  There  Is  some  record  of 
him  as  a  worker  In  Ellzabetbtown.  Ky.,  dig- 
ging a  ditch  and  helping  to  construct  a  mill 
dam.  It  woxild  appeal  that  be  earned  as 
much  as  75  cents  a  day. 

He  helped  to  build  a  flatboat  and  to  take 
it  down  to  New  Orleans,  navigating  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  In  1806.  He  got 
enox;igb  money  out  of  that  trip  to  marry 
Mancy  Hanks.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  car- 
penter and  a  farmer. 

During  the  whole  of  ovir  history,  men  will 
debate  whether  Washington  or  Lincoln  was 
the  greater  President,  but  few  will  ever 
question  that  Lincoln  possessed  a  quality  of 
genius  that  is  outside  the  bounds  of  politics 
or  economics  or  private  success.  It  Is  the 
quality  of  goodness  found  In  a  few  souls, 
whom  men  worship  as  of  a  moral  statiue 
beyond  the  usual.  Lincoln  bore  on  his 
ahouldei's  the  woes  of  mankind  and  suffered 
for  their  sins. 

One  need  only  gaze  upon  his  face,  his 
lined,  homely,  magnetic  face  to  recognize 
that  here  Is  the  rarest  of  human  qualities, 
goodness,  the  goodness  that  appears  In  a 
Christ,  a  Gautama,  a  Tolstoy,  a  Ghandl — the 
goodness  of  the  inner  man  who  loves  man- 
kind and  God  and  who  guides  himself  by 
natural  law. 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right."  Somehow  one 
thinks  of  Micah  when  he  said:  "and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God?" 

The  quality  to  think  in  universal,  eternal 
terms,  to  reduce  oneself  to  the  smallness 
that  man  must  be  In  the  boundless  universe, 
and  yet  to  speak  In  the  grandeiir  of  a  re- 
verberating goodness  that  lifts  the  spirits 
of  all  men  who  hear  the  words  and  remem- 
her  them — that  quality  comes  to  few.  It 
came  to  Thomas  Lincoln's  son,  Abraham, 
who  grew  up  on  a  farm  without  the  aids  of 
wealth  or  mechanical  devices  or  even  a  for- 
mal education.  Tet  be  drank  into  his  soxil 
teachings  of  centuries  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  few  years  when  he  would  face 
calamity,  not  at  all  for  himself,  but  for  « 


great  Nation  whose  chosen  leader  he  bad 
become. 

Why  Lincoln?  Why  Thomas  linooln's 
son?  Why  the  child  of  a  hired  hand,  a  car- 
penter, a  farmer  who  raised  pigs  and  cattle? 
Who  knows  God's  wonders  and  how  they 
come  about? 

In  Lincoln  I  day.  in  the  big  cities  were  great 
families  with  long  pedigrees,  families  of 
wealth  and  cultmred  living.  Already  the 
United  States  was  rich  In  vast  institutions 
of  learning  where  one  acquired  not  only 
learning  but  position  and  the  mark  of 
gentility. 

Abraham  Lincoln  enjoyed  none  of  these 
advantages.  In  fact,  he  had  nothing  but 
himself  to  depend  upon  and  that  faith  in 
God  which  he  applied  as  love  for  man.  He 
tmderstood  the  natvu^  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  penitence  and  the  righteousness  of  for- 
giving those  who  could  not  know  the  wrong 
they  did.  or  they  would  not  have  done  It. 
How  few  men  have  gone  down  In  histcn^ 
with  the  appellation,  good.  Of  them.  Lin- 
coln is  among  the  truly  great. 

LmCOUf'S  lN»'UtATIOIf  TO  Ambuca!    1053 

(Address  by  Hon.  Ai.zxani>xb  Wnxr.  of 
Wisconsin) 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
outstanding  assembly  of  Republican  leaders 
of  Minnesota. 

I  know  that  I  am  speaking  to  real  lead- 
ers— leaders  not  only  in  the  Republican 
movement  of  this  great  State,  but  leaders  In 
the  broad  life  of  your  respective  communi- 
ties. 

It  Is  a  real  homecoming  for  me  to  be  with 
you  neighbors  tonight.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

WX  WILL  LOOK  AT  X8SXTK  OF  SZAWAT  AND  UFPXX- 
LAKX  STATXS 

It  is  a  homecoming  particularly  because  I 
am  going  to  discuss  many  subjects  of  espe- 
clnlly  keen  interest  to  this  vital  area  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  paramount  prob- 
lem facing  us — how  to  secure  enactment  of 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  legislation. 
And  I  am  going  to  review  at  length  the  prob- 
lem, in  particular,  of  providing  deep  water 
27-foot  access  to  us  of  the  Upper  Lake  States. 

OXAND  OLD  PABTT  MUST  BE  GKAND  TOUNG  PAXTT 

Not  Just  as  mldwestemers,  however,  but  as 
Americans,  we  are  met  tonight  on  this  first 
great  Republican  occasion  following  the  tri- 
umph of  last  November  4.  That  triumph  re- 
turned to  power  a  Republican  administration 
and  a  Republican  Congress  for  the  first  time 
since  March  1933. 

For  lis,  the  members  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party,  this  Is,  of  course,  a  time  for  rejoicing 
in  our  vlct<ury.  But  It  is  no  time  for  com- 
placency. 

It  is  no  time  for  assuming  that  we  have 
been  granted  a  permanent  lease  on  the  White 
House  or  on  the  Capitol.  The  great  tide  of 
opinion  which  swept  us  Into  office  can  keep 
us  in  office,  but — and  it  Is  a  big  "but" — only 
If  we  take  certain  constructive  steps.  We 
must  prove  in  essence  that  the  Grand  Old 
Party  is  the  Grand  Young  Party. 

We  must  broaden  the  base  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  so  that  we  continue  to  attract  not 
Just  the  great  middle  class  of  this  Nation, 
not  jxist  the  great  farm  segment  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  the  young  people  of  this  country, 
the  members  of  minority  groups,  the  mem- 
bers of  every  other  patriotic  group— racial, 
religious,  social,  economic — In  our  land.  We 
must  make  our  party  one  which  includes  all 
phases  of  American  life,  rather  than  one 
which  snobbishly  excludes  this  or  that  group. 

No,  this  is  no  time  for  complacency. 

It  is  a  fact  that  President  Elsenhower 
swept  80  of  the  48  States  and  rolled  up  a 
432  to  80  margin  In  the  electoral  college. 

BOUD  SOXTTH  MOT  BXOKZM  AS  TKT 

But  consider  this  fact:  In  the  solid  South, 
Where  Elsenhower  made  such  tremendous  ad- 


vances  by  winning  four  key  States — Texas. 
Florida.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia — the  voters 
nevertheless  chose  43  Democratic  Congress- 
men. In  cmly  three  southern  districts  wer* 
Republicans  the  victors.  Moreover,  of  thoss 
43  southern  Democratic  Congressmen,  84 
were  completely  unopposed. 

Let  no  one  presume,  therefore,  that  ws 
have  a  two-party  system  in  the  South,  or, 
for  that  matter,  that  we  have  a  declalve  pro* 
Republican  margin  throughout  the  country. 

ws    OlfLT    HAVX    NAXaoW    MAXCIN    IN    CONOBXaS 

On  the  contrary,  one  need  only  look  at  the 
slim  margin  which  separates  our  Republican 
majority  from  the  present  Democratic  mi- 
nority in  the  Congress  to  sense  how  difficult 
Is  our  position. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  48  Republicans 
against  47  Democrats  and  one  Independent. 

In  the  House,  we  have  only  221  Republicans. 
That  gives  us  three  more  than  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  218. 

In  the  435  congressional  races  last  Novem» 
ber,  we  actually  polled  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion fewer  votes  than  were  compUed  by  our 
Democratic  congressional  opponents.  These 
are  facts  to  give  xu  paiise. 

Moreover,  a  basic  fact  which  we  must  bear 
In  mind  Is  that  a  great  challenge  faces  \u  in 
November  1954.  We  confront  the  historical 
fact  that  parties  which  win  Presidential  elec- 
tions traditionally  lose  the  following  congres- 
sional byelectlon,  although  there  have  been 
some  exceptions  to  that  rule. 

It  Is  for  us  to  change  that  historical  prscs- 
dent. 

Last  November,  we  Republicans  were  given 
a  mandate,  to  be  sure.  We  were  given  a  su- 
perb vote  of  confidence,  but  that  should 
serve  us  as  an  incentive  to  do  the  Job  which 
is  before  us.  rather  than  to  have  us  step  back 
in  complacency. 

SXSKIMO   LXSSONS    FBOM    LIMCOLM'S   LOPS 

In  txirnlng  to  this  overall  task  before  lis,  in 
seeking  adequacy  for  ourselves  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Nation,  we  tium  with  pride  to  the  life 
of  a  great  American,  a  great  BepubUcanr* 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  this  occasion,  you  and  I  pause  to  try 
to  learn  from  that  magnificent  life  lessons 
which  may  enable  us  to  be  adequate  to  the 
challenges  of  our  times. 

AN  AOX  OP  AOVCNTUKS 

This  is  an  age  of  great  adventure.  This  Is 
an  age  where  men  are  tested  as  never  before. 
But  who  wants  to  live  In  an  age  where  there 
is  no  adventure,  where  there  are  no  chal- 
lenges,' where  men  are  not  called  upon  to 
rise  to  the  needs  of  the  hour? 

My  friends,  history  has  a  way  of  repeating 
Itself.  Very  often,  the  pattern  of  events 
moves  in  a  cycle. 

In  1861  to  1865.  the  War  Between  the  States 
determined  whether  the  United  States  of 
America  would  remain  one  union  indis- 
soluble. 

WILL  untora  UNRsr 

In  1953,  the  history  of  the  world  may  be 
changed  by  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  can  become  one 
union  indissoluble  or  whether  they  will  go 
their  separate  ways. 

In  the  1860's,  the  war  clouds  gathered. 
Then,  as  the  thunderstorm  of  the  Civil  War 
broke,  voices  were  beard  throughout  the 
North,  saying  "Let  the  South  go." 

The  great  Horace  Greeley  urged  Abe  Lin- 
coln to  avoid  and  then  end  the  bloodshed  by 
permitting  the  Union  to  be  dissolved. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  had  sworn  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  of  this 
Republic.  And  he  would  not  yield  in  his 
•  desire  to  prevent  this  land  from  becoming 
another  Europe,  a  land  of  separate,  quarrel- 
ing states.  So,  Lincoln  persevered,  and  the 
pnion  was  saved. 

Today,  once  more,  on  the  world  scene, 
voices  are  heard — this  time  in  Europe  say- 
ing. "Let  France,  for  example,  go  her  own 
way.    Iiet  her  keep  her  national  army.    Let 
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her  avoid  any  political  commitments  tor  a 
tinlted  Europe." 

And  similar  voices  are  heard  In  Germany, 
and  still  similar  voices  In  England,  which  is 
bound  by  the  tit  *  of  her  own  commonwealth 
union. 

Everywhere  the  flame  of  nationalism  trams 
fiercely,  and  ancient  feuds,  Jealousies,  and 
hatreds  are  stirred  by  men  of  little  vision. 

So  we  ask:  Will  Burops  imlte?  We  iKmy 
the  answer  wlU  be  yes. 

om  AD  WAS  nnsncATiB  on  unttt 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the  United 
States  has  generously  poxired  $40  billion  of 
aid  into  the  world,  830  billion  of  which  have 
gone  Into  Western  Europe.  That  aid  has 
been  predicated  on  the  Idea  that  It  would 
be  of  little,  if  any  use,  to  give  It  to  separate 
states — too  small  to  protect  themselves,  and 
providing  too  small  a  market  for  economic 
prosperity. 

We  rejoiced,  therefore,  when  the  high  coal 
and  steel  authority  was  set  up  merging  the 
heavy  Industries  of  six  European  nations. 

We  rejoiced  when  the  custom  barriers  on 
coal  and  steel  were  begun  to  be  dissolved. 
Our  hearts  quickened  when  we  saw  the 
statesmen  at  Strasbourg  beginning  to  form 
at  least  a  limited  European  union. 

Now,  win  all  that  great  effort  go  by  the 
board?    We  pray  that  It  will  not. 

If  Europe  should  turn  Its  hack  on  unity. 
If  the  European  defense  conununlty  treaties 
should  be  reappraised  and  a  whole  new 
series  of  protocols  added  to  It,  that  might 
result  in  Interminable  delay  in  ratification. 

Then,  Europe  would  have  to  expect  that 
the  United  States  would  have  to  reappraise 
Its  entire  commitments  to  Europe.  TblM  is 
no  empty  statement  on  my  part.  It  Is  no 
threat,  but  it  Is  a  word  of  respectful,  firm 
caution. 

WRT    XUIOra    KAKa    SLOWn    PBOOBXSS    THAH 
ROPD  poa 

Let  me  say,  however.  Just  a  word  of  balance 
to  put  thlA  problem  in  Its  proper  perspective. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  certain  facts.  When 
we  get  to  feel  too  impatient  with  progress 
made  by,  let  us  say.  Prance  and  Germany 
In  forgetting  their  old  differences  and  in 
arriving  at  mutual  imderstandlng,  when  ws 
get  too  Impatient  with  them,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  these  are  countries  which  for  1.200 
years  have  warred  and  differed  with  one 
another. 

If  we  think  that  in  the  7  short  yean  alnce 
victory,  they  ahould  have  made  infinitely 
more  progress  toward  unity,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  for  three  deoades  the  two  best 
neighbors  in  the  world — the  United  States 
Itself  and  Canada  have  been  unable  to  agree 
on  a  simple  project — the  Great  Lakes  sea- 
way—mutually beneficial  to  both  of  us.  If 
we  tend  to  look  down  our  noses  at  the  Ina- 
bility of  some  leaders  of  some  of  the  Allied 
countries  to  recognize  that  \mlty  is  to  their 
own  best  interest,  let  us  recall  that  some  of 
the  leaders  in  our  own  country  have  not  been 
able  to  recogniae  what  is  to  our  own  en« 
lightened  self-interest — namely.  Joint  build- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  shost  i>  not  always  therefore  on  the 
other  person's  foot. 

STAND  >T  SUBOn'S  STATCSlCXir 

With  understanding,  therefore,  with  re- 
spect and  humility,  we  ask  Europe  to  stand 
by  sUtesmen  of  the  caliber  of  Dr.  Konrad 
Adenauer,  of  Germany;  Jean  Monnet  and 
Robert  Bchuman.  of  Prance;  Alclde  de  Oas- 
perl,  of  Italy. 

Stand  by  these  men.  becaiise  we  feel  that 
they  are  serving  your  highest  interest,  the 
highest  Interest  of  Francs,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  IndlvlduaUy  and   collectively. 

To  some  extent,  you  and  I  cannot  say  that 
we  ourselves  have  honored  our  own  great 
etotesmen  at  the  time  that  they  Uved. 
Often,  we  ourselves  have  been  extremely 
ahortslghted.  And  perhaps  there  Is  no  bet* 
ter  single  example  of  this  fact  than  the  ex- 
periences of  Abraham  Lincoln  hlmsetf,   ..  -  ■ 


UMOOLN  WAS  TraXTBLT  VILIPIZD 

We  have  all  heard  oi  the  expression  of 
the  "prophet  who  Is  not  honored  in  his  own 
land."  When  one  looks  at  how  little  Abra- 
ham Llacoln  was  often  valued  by  his  own 
countrymen,  one  sees  that  the  passing  Judg- 
ments of  the  moment  may  be  inaccurate  in- 
deed. 

Carl  Sandbtirg.  In  his  great  biography  of 
Lincoln,  sets  forth  some  of  the  descriptions 
which  were  made  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
He  «,  as  variously  described  as  a  "liar,"  "thief," 
"braggart,"  "buffoon,"  "monster,"  "fiend." 
"butcher,"  "robber,"  "swindler,"  "p«-jurer." 
"Ignorafius."  Also  as  a  "gorrilla."  a  "fool," 
"fUthy  ftoryteUer."  "despot."  and  "land  pi- 
rate." 

To  us,  It  ssems  Incredible  that  this  great 
American  should  have  been  so  vilified.  But 
In  Oeorge  Washington's  day  and  in  the  time 
ot  other  great  patriots,  similar  epithets  were 
hurled.  I  think  that  this  fact  serves  to  em- 
phasize how  careful  we  must  be  In  coming 
to  our  own  conclusions  and  in  particular  In 
our  reference  to  personalities. 

I^COUfS  THXEI  BATRT  VALVXS 

In  considering  this  great  tLguie  I  have  often 
wonder^,  as  {>erhap6  you  have: 

What  made  him  adequate  to  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  which  were  his?  What 
enabled ,  this  man,  so  humble,  so  unpreten- 
tious, so  unassuming,  to  achieve  so  Immortal 
a  niche  In  history? 

Why  Is  It  that,  with  the  exception  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  probably  more  has  been 
written  about  this  man,  and  more  especially 
in  praise  of  this  man,  than  about  any  other 
human  being  in  western  history? 

What  did  he  have?  What  can  we  get  from 
his  life? 

Lincoln.  In  my  Judgment,  had  three  great 
attributes,  three  great  forces  by  which  he 
made  himself  adequate  to  that  critical  time 
In  American  and  world  history. 

By  means  of  these  qualities  he  was  able  to 
rise  above  pettiness,  above  the  little  things, 
above  the  "little  foxes,"  and  emerge  with  a 
stature  which  every  generation  of  Americans 
reveres. 

He  used  these  qualities  as  safety  valves — to 
blow  off  steam,  to  blow  off  tension,  to  eradi- 
cate any  pettiness  which  might  have  arisen 
In  him. 

LINCOLN'S  SPOUTUAL  QUALXTT 

First.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  spiritual 
man.  He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  God. 
He  was  unashamed  to  say  so. 

He  freely  admitted  that,  when  he  had  no 
other  place  to  go.  he  would  go  to  his  knees. 
He  was  unashamed  to  pray  often  in  the  midst 
ot  Cabliiet  meetings. 

He  knew  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrell.  "Prayer  is  a  force  as  real  as  terres- 
trial gravity." 

It  is  a° force  as  demonstrable,  as  potent,  and 
Infinitely  more  so,  than  the  mighty  force 
hameesable  in  atomic  energy. 

Bovirrs  amiccLX  man's  spirit 

Contrast  Lincoln's  approach,  my  friends, 
with  the  approach  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
acknowledges  no  Ood.  It  ridicules  those  who 
believe  In  God.  It  condemns  the  very  con- 
cept that  man  Is  a  thing  of  ths  spirit  rather 
than  of  the  flesh. 

A  few  years  ago  on  a  Journey  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  happened  to  meet  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Vlshlnsky.  As  I  looked  into 
his  eyes  and  clasped  his  hand,  I  said,  "I  pray 
every  night  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  adequate  to  consummate  a  put  and 
lasting  peace." 

Mr.  Tlshlnsky  took  a  few  moments  to 
reply  and  then  sa^  la  Russian:  "X  do  not 
pray." 

No.  llr.  Vlshlnsky  does  not  pray;  nor  does 
Mr.  StaUn  pray;  and  they  ref^utl  with  con- 
tempt thoss  who  do  pray.  They  have  sought 
to  extemnlnate  religion  as  they  have  sought 
to  exterminate  every  other  vestige  of  clviUza- 
tloo.  as:  ws  Icnow  It. 


But  they  win  not  succeed.  Tyrants  have 
never  succeeded  in  the  effort  to  wipe  out 
man's  hunger  t<a  spiritual  light. 

ASaUCA  nrPBCTXD  with   HATXaiAUSlC 

But  let  us  of  America  ask:  How  much 
superior  are  we  than  our  Soviet  foes  as  re- 
gards our  actual  day-to-day  devotion  to 
spiritual  principles? 

Have  we  ourselves,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
been  Inoculated  vrlth  the  Marxist  virus?  Have 
we  allowitd  ourselves  to  be  Infected  by  tba 
materialist's  concept,  by  the  grasp  for  money, 
for  power,  for  the  sensuous  things  of  the 
flesh? 

I  am  afraid,  my  friends,  that  the  answer  to 
some  of  these  questions  is  partially  yes. 

I  am  concerned  that  20  years  of  New  Deal 
government  in  Washington  in  which  ma- 
terialism has  come  to  the  fore,  in  which  the 
lust  for  power  has  been  almost  uncon- 
trolled— that  these  two  decades  have  left  aa 
extremely  harmful  impact  on  our  body  pol- 
itic and  on  cur  thinking.  I  say.  my  friends, 
that  it  is  up  to  us  to  undo  that  harmful 
Influence. 

And  so,  we  have  seen  the  first  of  Lincoln's 
great  attributes — ^his  spiritual  devotion. 

LINCOLN'S  USB  OP  HTTlCOa 

Next,  there  was  the  use  by  Lincoln  of  an« 
other  attribute— hximor.  This  man  Lincoln 
knew  how  to  laugh  at  himself  and  to  laugh 
with  others. 

He  knew  how  to  tell  a  good  Joke— a  clean 
Joke — in  order  to  ease  tensions.  His  critics 
ridiculed  him  as  a  "buffoon,"  but  they  did 
not  grasp  that  In  his  use  of  hinaor,  he  was 
making  himself  adequate  to  the  great  bar- 
dens  of  the  Republic. 

When  he  would  enter  his  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, he  would  face  brilliant  scholars;  yes, 
learned  thinkers,  but  they  were  tense  with 
emotion.  He  knew  that  In  that  condition. 
they  could  not  possibly  be  adequate  to  re- 
solving the  great  questions  of  the  hour. 
And,  so,  he  would  tM  a  fxmny  tale.  He 
would  bring  smiles  to  every  face.  He  would 
relax  the  tension,  and  then  he  would  bring 
up  the  business  at  hand. 

LINCOLN'S    LOVX    OP    TRX    SXPUBUC 

And  then,  my  friends,  there  was  a  third 
great  force,  a  third  immortal  quality.  Lin- 
coln could  not  be  mean  or  little  because  he 
served  something  very  big.  the  greatest  of 
all  institutions.    He  served  this  Republic.        / 

He  was  fUled-  with  a  love  of  this  land.  He 
yielded  himself  to  that  love.  He  dedicated 
himself  to  preserve  this  Republic  He  sensed 
the  significance  of  this  Republic. 

For  the  first  time  in  2,000  years,  he  sensed 
that  men  had  establlahed  a  new  type  of  gov- 
ernment, of  limited  powers,  a  government 
based  on  the  consent  of  tl\e  governed,  a 
government  based  on  separation  of  author- 
ity between  three  separate  and  coeq\ial 
branches:  executive,  legislative,  and  JudlctaL 

He  knew  that  this  Republic  was  a  precious 
gem.  to  be  preserved,  to  be  guarded,  to  be 
upheld.  The  values  of  this  Republic  were 
the  Jewels  of  great  price.  He  was  the  trus- 
tee of  the  Jewels,  and  he  would  not  be  re- 
miss In  that  trusteeship. 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  do  you  and  I  have 
that  same  type  of  abiding  love,  and  do  we 
demonstrate  it?  Do  we  fill  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others  with  that  love — the  hearts 
of  our  children,  of  our  friends,  our  families, 
our  business  acquaintances,  otur  social  ac- 
quaintances? 

Do  we  transmit  this  lovs  by  our  words  and 
our  deeds,  yes,  by  the  very  light  in  our  eyes? 

oarx  ocMsaATioif  hcpactbb  bt  UMXiiua 
Obvioxisly,  very  oTtsn,  that  love  has  not 
been  transmitted. 

How  else  could  we  e^>laln  how  one  entire 
generation  of  Americans  could  be  so  heavily 
impacted  by  an  alien  Ideology  that  it  could 
produce  a  traitorous  Alger  Hiss,  a  VRilttaker 
Chambers,  an  Elizabeth  Bentley,  a  Jiidltll 
Coplon,  a  William  Remington?^ 


Il 


perlences  of  Abraham  T.<n<*^ip  Mmwrtf. 


tloa.  an  w  kaam  it. 


Coplon.  a  William  Remington? 
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How  else  could  we  explain  how  brilliant 
yoiing  men  and  women,  who  should  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  Immortal  glory  of 
this  Republic,  act\ially  turned  against  It  and 
became  sabotetirs  of  everything  which  they 
should  have  held  dear? 

Bo  I  ask  you:  are  you  and  X  doing  every- 
thing to  aid  our  cotmtry — in  our  schools,  in 
o\ir  unions,  in  our  business  associations,  in 
our  veterans'  posts,  in  our  churches,  auxilia- 
ries— to  transmit  this  devotion  to  the  Re- 
public? This  is  more  than  a  Republican 
need:  this  Is  a  challenge  to  every  American. 

And  so.  we  have  reviewed  Lincoln's  three 
great  devices.  These  are  what  made  him 
adequate.  These  are  what  can  make  us  ade- 
quate as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

TRZ  raOBLXM  BETOaS  THK  OOP 

Now,  what  can  make  us  adequate  as  a 
party? 

What  can  we  do  in  Washington  and  in  the 
grassroots  to  merit  the  continued  support 
of  our  people? 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  us  Republi- 
cans in  the  Congresk? 

Our  responsibility  is  to  bring  into  living 
reality  the  promises  we  made  in  the  last 
campaign — to  demonstrate  that  campaign 
pledges  are  binding  commitments. 

Tes.  I  want,  and  I'm  sun  you  want,  the 
Republican  Congress  to  establish  so  con- 
structive a  record  that,  as  November  1954 
approaches,  we  can  go  to  the  American 
people,  feeling  that  we  have  genuinely  done 
everything  biunanly  possible  to  merit  a  man- 
date of  continued  power. 

raoviDK  roa  am  xxPANSiNa  axiuca 
One  of  the  greatest  means  by  which  we 
can  achieve  this  Is  by  making  provision  for 
America's   expanding  needs,  her  expanding 
population,  her  expanding  frontiers. 

A.  I  say  that  the  Republican  Congress 
must  so  revise  the  Nation's  tax  system  that 
American  Industry  is  encouraged  to  build 
new  factories,  to  create  new  Jobs,  to  develop 
new  products,  to  take  care  of  they  millions 
upon  millions  of  new  Americans  whom  we 
will  be  welcoming  into  life. 

B.  ITie  Republican  Congress  must  amend, 
strengthen,  and  perfect  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
so  that  we  provide  for  greater  stability  in 
the  labor-management  scene,  greater  free- 
dom from  strife,  from  dictatorship  from  any 
qiiarter.  and  provide  for  increased  produc- 
tivity, so  that  workers  may  achieve  an  ever 
higher  standard  of  living. 

C.  We  must  review  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural laws  so  that  the  farm  segment  of  our 
economy  is  strong  and  stable — so  that  farm- 
ers are  encouraged  to  meet  the  Nation's  in- 
creasing food  needs  by  being  assured  of 
receiving  their  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  for  their  diligent  labors. 

D.  The  Repybllcan  Congress  must  balance 
the  budget,  prevent  a  deficit  so  that  the  Na- 
tion's currency  Is  not  further  depreciated, 
and  BO  that  the  people  with  fixed  incomes  are 
not  further  damaged. 

ST.  LAWUMCX  mjLL  »  ntRkATIVXLT  NXCBSAST 

E.  And  my  friends,  I  should  like  to  devote 
a  few  minutes  to  one  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  an  expanding  America  which  I 
feel  the  Republican  Congress  will  and  should 
write  into  its  record. 

Yes,  I  refer  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  legislation. 

It  is  my  expectation  on  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  seaway  measure,  8. 
689.  coeponsored  by  myself  and  16  other 
Senators. 

Tuts  mcxssAST  roa  agxnct  bxpobts  on 

SSAWAT 

One  reason  for  any  delay  at  all  In  reviewing 
this  legislation  has  been  the  problem  of  se- 
curing official  reports  on  it  from  the  various 
executive  agencies  which  are  only  now  in  ths 
process  of  reorganizing. 


Once  those  reports  are  in.  once  the  key 
witnesses  from  the  executive  agencies  are 
in  a  position  to  testify  with  expertness  on 
this  subject,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  can't  receive  a 
favorable  report  from  the  subcommittee  on 
this  bill,  and  then  report  it  out  to  the  Senate 
for  passage. 

Now,  my  friends,  lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding, let  me  point  out  that  the 
present  version  of  the  seaway  bill,  under 
which  a  $100  million  self-liquidating  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.  would 
lie  set  up.  is  the  best  possible  bill  which  we 
could  devise. 

It  Is  based  on  a  whole  series  of  conferences 
and  reviews,  held  by  seaway  supporters  across 
the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  under  this  bill,  we  have 
the  best  chance  of  secvu'lng  United  States 
participation  with  Canada  in  the  seaway 
promptly  and  successfully. 


TWXMTT-SXVSM-rOOT    ACCISS    TO    XTPPEX    LAKK8 
MXCESSAXT 

But  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  we  who 
favor  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are  absolutely 
insistent  that  whether  or  not  our  seaway 
bill  passes,  we  are  going  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nels on  the  Detroit,  St.  Marys,  and  St.  Claire 
Rivers,  so  as  to  provide  deep-water  access 
to  the  Upper  Lake  States. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  we 
should  not  provide  a  27 -foot  channel  for  the 
ships  of  all  nations  to  utilize  In  reaching  the 
Upper  Lakes  States.  We  hope  to  achieve  this 
by  an  amendment  to  the  regular  rivers  and 
harbors  bill. 

Now,  why  did  we  not  incorporate  a  pro- 
vision for  channel  deepening  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  bill  itself?  The  answer  is 
severalf  old : 

THX  Om  OBKAT  SXAWAT  ISSnS 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  reduced  the 
issue  to  Its  basic  core — that  Issue  is:  "Will 
the  United  States  Join  or  will  she  not  Join 
in  co-construction  and  co-ownership  of  the 
seaway?" 

All  that  S.  589  asks  is  that  the  United 
States  spend  $100  million  tlu'ough  Issuance 
of  self-liquidating  bonds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  on  the  American  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  New  York. 

By  that  simple  act  of  construction  (rather 
than  having  the  canals  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river)  we  are  Joining  in  co-title  to 
the  seaway.  If  we  do  not  build  that  par- 
ticular area,  for  all  time  then  we  have  lost 
all  claim  whatsoever  to  seaway  participa- 
tion. 

So  the  Issue  confronting  the  Congress  is 
not  "will  the  seaway  be  built"  but  "wUl  we 
Join  in  the  seaway  at  all"? 

icnruruic  cost  or  tioo  iolijon  is  aovan- 

TAOCOXTS 

a.  The  cost  of  construction  at  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  is  $100  million. 
That  is  the  small  sum  that  we  are  asking, 
and  every  cent  of  it  will  be  -  returned  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

But  if  we  were  to  add  the  cost  of  chanf^el 
deepening  on  the  Detroit,  St.  Claire,  and  St. 
Marys  Rivers,  that  would  double  the  cost 
to  $200  mllUon. 

DON'T    MIX    BZLr-UQtTniATINa    AND    MON-BBLT- 
LIQUmATINO  PHASX8 

S.  Let  us  remember  that  the  construction 
at  the  International  Rapids  section  is  a  self- 
liqxxidating  proposition,  whereas  deepening 
the  channels  is  non-self-Uquidating.  The 
latter  is  purely  a  matter  of  congressional  au- 
thorization out  of  the  Treasury,  much  the 
same  as  nonrepayable  authorization  for  any 
rivers  and  harbors  amendment. 

If  we  were  to  include  the  channel  deep- 
ening in  the  overall  bill,  we  would  be  tend- 
ing to  confuse  the  issue.  We  would  be  say- 
ing to  the  Congress,  "One-haU  of  the  project 


(at  the  International  Rapids)  Is  self -liqui- 
dating, the  other  one- half  (west  of  Lake 
Erie)    is   non-self -liquidating." 

Rather  than  do  this,  we  have  attempted 
to  keep  the  two  types  of  issues  separate 
and  distinct. 

CHAMNSL  CHANCIS  BXTTBI  ATAST  nOU  SBAWAT 

snx 

4.  There  are  many  groups  in  our  coxmtry 
which  will  support  deepening  of  these  chan- 
nels, but  which  would  oppose  the  seaway. 

In  other  words,  we  will  mobilize  maximum 
support,  e.  g.,  from  the  Lake  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, for  channel  deepening  if  we  do  not 
include  it  in  the  seaway  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  whether  or  not  the  seaway  Is  built  on 
the  American  side,  we  have  got  to  deepen 
the  channels  anyway. 

Various  groups  which  favor  channel  deep- 
ening have  said  that  they  will  stand  and 
fight  "on  our  side"  so  long  as  we  keep  ths 
two  projects  separate,  but  that  they  will 
have  to  oppose  it,  if  we  merge  them  to- 
gether. 

Now  I  can  well  understand  why  some  pro- 
seaway  supporters,  particularly  in  our  area, 
might  at  first  consideration  think  that  to 
exclude  the  channel  deepening  might  be  to 
endanger  the  chances  of  ever  getting  deep 
water  access  to  the  Upper  Lake  States.  They 
might  feel  in  effect  that  once  the  seaway  is 
authorized,  that  our  area  will  be  an  orphan 
deserted  by  the  other  sections  and  that  we 
will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  get  th« 
channel  deepening  authorization. 

But  I  say  to  them  that  completely  to  ths 
contrary,  we  will  have  every  chance  of  deep- 
ening the  channels.  I  say  that  this  seaway 
bUl  which  I  have  introduced,  the  likeliest 
bill  to  succeed  at  all.  is  based  upon  the  best 
thinking  of  proseaway  Individuals  and 
groups   throughout  the   Nation. 

Support  (or  it  Is  virtually  unanimous,  and 
I  respectfully  urge  those  last  few  individuals 
and  groups  wliich  are  holding  out  to  Join 
vrith  lu.  Let  us  not  have  our  ranks  dis- 
united. That  merely  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  opposition  which  believes  in  ths 
strategy  of  divide  and  conquer. 

The  interest  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Interest 
of  Minnesota  Is  absolutely  identical  on  this 
subject.  I  for  one  did  not  take  any  action 
on  this  bill  until  I  had  heard,  among  others.  ^ 
from  the  committee  set  up  by  the  Oovernor 
of  my  State — a  committee  which  represents 
all  segments  of  Wisconsin  life.  The  com- 
mittee decided  unanimously  on  behalf  of 
the  two-step  approach — first  the  seaway, 
then  the  channels. 

TWO-STXP  BHJ.  SrmS  STSATICT  THAN  OMX  STEP 

Opponents  of  the  two-step  approach,  how- 
ever, say  the  first  step  is  incomplete.  They 
say,  "Let  us  make  the  two  steps  simiUtane- 
ovaly." 

But  we  say,  in  rebuttal:  "In  your  attempt 
to  handle  both  phases  simultaneously,  you 
will  achieve  neither  phase.  In  shooting  for 
both  objectives,  you  will  miss  both  of  them. 
Therefore,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  take  each 
step  in  its  own  course  and  then  you  will 
achieve  both." 

We  say,  "You  are  deluding  yourself  into 
thinking  that  you  can  accomplish  everything 
overnight.  Instead,  set  a  limited  objective 
and  you  will  achieve  it.  Then  set. a  further 
objective— channel  deepening,  and  you  will 
achieve  that."  This  is  our  plan  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  it  will  succeed. 

As  we  all  recognize,  the  key  to  the  pros- 
pect for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is,  of  course, 
the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Depending  upon  the  Instructions 
which  President  Eisenhower  gives  to  his 
various  departments,  we  will  know  what 
chances  we  really  have  for  final  seaway 
approval. 

As  you  know,  the  President  did  not  In- 
clude a  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way in  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Z 
think   that   otherwise    speaking,    that    his 


t> 


speech  was  a  superb  document  and  one  which 
every  thinking  American,  regardless  of  his 
political  persuasion,  could  support.  Never- 
theless, the  omission  of  a  favorable  seaway 
reference  in  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  disap> 
pointment  to  me. 

I  decided,  therefore,  to  convey  my  feeling 
in  all  frankness  and  friendship  to  our  Chief 
Executive,  and  so  I  vrrote  to  tiim  last  week. 
Within  a  few  short  days,  the  President  liad 
graciously  repUed  to  my  note  and  I  should 
like  to  read  to  you  now  the  partial  text  of  his 
comments,  under  date  of  February  6. 

TXXT  or  raXSlDXNT  KUXNHOVnCS'B  SXTLT 

"Certainly  I  can  appreciate  yo\ir  desire  for 
early  and  definitive  comments  respecting  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  As  you  say  in  your 
letter,  the  subject  was  not  included  in  my 
message — and  frankly,  the  omission  was  in- 
tentional, not  because  of  any  inclination  to 
slight  this  project,  but  because  I  have  not 
yet  had  full  opportunity  to  analyse 
thoroughly  its  complicated  and  vast  rami- 
fications. As  you  know  so  well,  the  seaway 
project  involves  not  only  our  relations  with 
our  neighbor,  Canada,  and  large  areas  of 
our  Nation  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
but  also  the  national  defense  and  the  fiscal 
policy  of  our  Ooremment  with  .which  I  am 
particularly  concerned  at  this  time. 

"I  have  requested  that  all  ot  the  Inter- 
ested Government  agencies  report  fully  to 
me  about  this  project,  and  I  shall  see  that 
these  various  reports  are  given  the  prompt 
and  thorough  consideration  they  warrant. 
Until  then  I  know  you  will  agree  that  I 
should  not  and  must  not  comment  publicly 
on  this  matter.  I  should  lilce.  however,  to 
reiterate  my  coounents  of  last  June  and 
July  in  the  campaign,  that  if  the  project 
does  proceed,  I  should  regret  very  much  to 
see  the  United  States  excluded." 

NATIONAL    DSrXNSX,    mCAl    JUBTlflCATlOir 
AMPLX 

Let  me  say  Incidentally  that  the  President 
need  actually  have  little  concern  about  the 
project  from  a  natioiial  defense  or  fiscal 
standpoint  (to  which  he  referred).  In  the 
first  place,  as  he  will  recall,  he  himself,  when 
he  was  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  af- 
firmed the  importance  of  this  great  2300- 
mlle  protected  artery  to  United  States  ss- 
curlty. 

From  a  fiscal  standpoint,  the  cost  of  the 
St.  I«wrenoe  seaway  does  not  amount  to  the 
proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  cost  Is 
$100  millloa.  It  would  actually  be  spent 
over  a  cotxstruction  p<iriod  of  a  minimum 
of  4  years,  meaning  aroimd  $2S  million  per 
year.  In  addition,  even  that  $25  million 
would  be  completely  repaid  to  the  Treasury. 

If  the  President,  or  his  advisers,  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  fiscal  advisability  of  the  sea- 
way we  might  only  ask  that  they  contact 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  Hum- 
phrey—a man  who  imderstands  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  the  seaway  to 
America's  future. 

Now  we  all  apprecUte  that  before  decid- 
ing on  this  issue,  the  President  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  collect  reports  from  his  various 
experts.  But  we.  of  the  Midwest,  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  expect  that  these  reports 
would  be  favorable  to  the  seaway. 

MDWnr    WILL    NOT    PXEMIT   ISNOKDro    OT 
SBAWAT 

We.  of  the  Midwest,  moreover,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  say  that  we  do  not  propoae 
to  see  this  great  project  Ignored  or  given  a 
back  seat.  We.  of  the  Midwest,  have  for  too 
long  cooperated  with  other  sections  of  the 
country  and  with  previous  national  admin- 
istrations which  asked  favors  of  us  for  every 
other  area  of  the  co\mtry,  but  which  ig- 
nored us  when  It  came  to  o\ir  own  area. 

I  earnestly  trust  this  wlU  not  be  the  case 
«t  the  present  tline.  I  have  faith  in  Ike 
Elsenhower.  But,  I  point  out  that  the  St. 
lAwrence  seaway  Is  not  Included  on  the 
11-ltem-must-legislatloa  discussed  by   the 


President  recently  with  congressional  lead- 
ers. Let  me  say  quits  definitely,  however, 
that  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IS  concerned,  so  far  as  he,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relation!  Committee  Is  concerned,  this  is 
must  legislation  and  I  do  not  propose,  I  say 
In  all  frankness  but  respect,  to  have  it  take 
a  l)ack  seat  In  my  committee  or  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor: 

muwfesi   KX7ST  KnCP  PACX  WITH  NATIDir 

I  should  like  to  repeat  the  last  sentence 
of  the  President's  letter:  "The  President 
would  regret  very  much  to  see  the  United 
States  excluded."  That.  then,  is  the  heart 
of  the  question:  Shall  ws  bs  Included  or 
shall  we  be  excluded? 

Shall  the  Midwest  keep  pace  with  devel- 
opments elsewhere  in  our  Nation,  or  shall 
we  faU  behind?  Shall  the  Midwest  of  1063 
or  1973  be  more  populous,  more  prosperous? 
Shall  its  labor  and  agriculture  and  industry 
be  healthier,  or  will  ours  be  a  declining  area 
of  the  Nation?  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
holds  much  of  the  answer. 

sDMiCAar  or  sxawat  siTUATioir 

Let  me  simunarize  the  situation  down  to  a 
few  simi>le  facts: 

1.  On  October  31.  1952.  the  International 
Joint  Commission  gave  Canada  the  right  to 
construct  an  all-Canadian  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

A  basic  condition  which  the  Commission 
set  was  that  approval  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  construction 
of  the  power  project  at  northern  New  York. 

2.  And  so  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
now  ha$  the  application  pending  before  it. 
This  application  for  the  hydroelectric  de- 
velopmetit  has  been  filed  Jointly  by  the  State 
Of  New  Tork  and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

3.  On^  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
gives  it^  approval,  that  actually  closes  the 
door  so  far  as  any  further  seaway  or  power 
discussion  is  concerned  by  our  (3ovemment 
unless— I  repeat,  unless — the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment chooses  to  permit  the  door  to  be 
reopened. 

4.  The  Wiley  bUl  Is  designed  in  effect  to 
reopen  the  door  by  saying  to  Canada:  "Please 
permit  us  to  Join  with  you  in  taking  over 
$100  million  of  the  cost.  We  will  thereby 
make  this  a  Joint  enterprise  in  which  you, 
Canada  And  we,  the  United  States,  fix  the 
tolls  and  operate  this  great  international 
seaway  together  for  all  time  to  come." 

Canada,  however,  legally  would  have  a 
right  to  say:  "No.  thank  you.  We  have 
already  decided  to  build  it  alone." 

But  I  feel  sure,  based  upon  the  friendly 
w<vd  which  has  already  come  tram  Ottawa, 
that  the  Canadians,  even  at  this  late  date, 
would  be  willing  to  make  of  this  a  partner- 
ship rather  than  simply  one  country's  ex- 
clusive project. 

So,  we  see  that  the  issue  before  us  is: 
"Shall  We  try  to  reopen  the  door  or  shall 
we  leave  the  door  forever  closed  to  Joint 
development  of  this — the  lest  and  greatest 
resource  on  the  North  American  continent?" 

I  CONCLUSION 

'I  hope  and  pray,  as  do  you,  that  we  of 
this  generation  will  provide  a  constructive 
answer  to  the  overall  problems  facing  our 
country,  such  as  Abpraham  Lincoln  provided 
In  his  time. 

He  bitilt  for  the  futtire.  He  brotight  ths 
Republican  Party  to  a  position  of  full  leader- 
ship. He  made  us  heirs  to  a  great  tradition 
of  servide  and  dedication. 

It  is  for  us,  as  bis  heirs,  to  carry  on  as 
he  would  have  us.  It  is  for  us  to  build,  to 
construct,  to  unite  as  he  built,  and  con- 
structed and  maintained  the  Union. 

This,  then,  is  the  message  of  Lincoln  to 
us  as  Republicans  and  as  Americans.  May 
we  heed  that  message  and  may  we  be  worthy 
of  all  that  he  bequeathed  to  ua. 

Thank  you. 


Moral  Rearauunent  Aitwer  to  War  Lorda 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1S3 

Friday.  February  20. 1953 

Mr.  S1CATHER&  Mr.  President.  I  »sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  article 
entitled  "Moral  Rearmament  Answer  to 
War  Lords,"  written  by  \GouId  Lincoln 
and  published  in  the  Eyening  Star  of 
February  7,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artida 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  PouncAL  Mill — Uokal  RcAXiCAMxirr 
Answix  TO  Was  Lobos — OaxAT  MovncsVT 
Has  All  iNGaaDnnrrs  To  Bbino  Psaci 

(By  Gotild  Lincoln) 

In  the  war  of  ideologies  of  today,  MRA 
has  become  the  voice  of  the  free  world— 
distingxiished  from  those  nations  which  are 
Communist  dominated.  This  organization— 
"Moral  Rearmament"  to  use  its  full  title— 
with  a  task  force  of  300  recruited  from  22 
nations  has  moved  into  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  where  the  cold  war  is  at  its  hottest. 
Its  impact  in  India,  which  appears  to  hold 
the  key  to  Communist  expansion  or  non- 
expansion  in  Asia,  has  been  remarkable.  Its 
reception  wUl  be  described  at  a  national 
meeting  for  Moral  Rearmament  next  Thurs- 
day night,  a  meeting  which  wiU  be  attended, 
it  is  expected,  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  officials  of  the  new  administration. 

MRA's  Journey  Into  Asia  is  the  result  d 
many  invitations  extended  to  Dr.  Frank 
Buchman,  the  head  of  the  organisation,  from 
heads  of  governments.  It  is  another  step 
on  the  long  road  to  peace  and  right  living 
of  mankind — ^the  road  to  which  MRA  is  de« 
voting  itself.  MRA  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  in  Canada,  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  a  religiotis  c\ilt  or  a  church.  Its 
ideals  may  be  accepted,  and  are.  by  Chris- 
tians,  by  Jews,  by  Moslems,  by  Buddhists. 
They  are  dynamic.  Iliey  have  been  preached 
by  the  prophets  of  great  faiths.  It  is  their 
practice  by  individuals,  by  communities,  and 
by  nations,  however,  which  is  the  great  aim 
of  MRA. 

MSA  orms  ANBwns 

In  a  wounded  world.  stlU  torn  by  strife 
and  dissension,  MRA  ceaselessly  offers  the 
ingredients  for  spiritual  and  moral  rebirth. 
Its  first  line  of  attack  is  the  individual — on 
the  theory  that  if  individuals  live  moral,  re- 
sponsible, and  kindly  lives,  based  on  absolute 
truth,  atieolute  honesty,  faith,  and  love,  then 
whole  communities,  nations,  and  all  the 
world  will  live  better  and  at  peace.  It  is  a 
staggering  task — but  not  to  the  MRA.  Thirty 
years  ago  Dr.  Buchman  started  on  this  cru- 
sade. He  and  the  men  and  women  who  have 
become  part  of  the  movement  have  seen 
thousands  of  individuals  change  at  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  ideals  presented:  they  have, 
through  their  own  efforts,  aided  in  the  settle- 
ment of  labor-management  battles  in  this 
country,  in  England,  in  Canada,  in  postwar 
Germany,  and  in  Africa,  and  mwe  recently 
In  India.  In  the  International  field,  MRA 
has  played  a  full  part  in  bringing  a  better 
feeling  between  the  French  and  ttie  Germans. 
Dr.  Buchman  and  MRA  have  been  praised  by 
Robert  ««>hMmnn  and  Konrad  Adenauer.  He 
has  been  presented  with  deooratl<Hi8  from 
both  countrlea,  and  Dr.  Adenauer,  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  aaid  that  "Moral  Bearma* 
ment  has  iMcome  a  household  word  Vbtvofjttf 
out  Germany." 
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MRA's  Incursion  Into  the  Par  Ea*t  la  not 
limited  to  India.  By  way  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Buch- 
man  and  tbe  task  force  made  their  way  to 
Ceylon  and  then  to  India,  and  will  visit 
Bxirma.  Malaya.  Thailand,  Hong  Kong.  For- 
mosa, and  Japan.  Their  reception  and  the 
Impression  they  made  In  India  have  been 
remarkable.  They  took  part  in  the  All-India 
Congress  Party  Convention,  attended  by  200,- 
000  delegates  at  Hyderabad,  and  where  the 
task  force  staged  several  of  the  plays  which 
it  has  put  on  in  many  countries  of  the  world 
and  which  point  up  the  true  meaning  of  the 
movement — and  show  it  In  operation. 

TUKNO  or  GHANOX     v 

Dr.  Buchman  Is  nd  stranger  to  India.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Mahatma  Qhandl.  He  has 
said  that  Qhandl  "taught  me  some  funda- 
mental truths  and  I  have  been  applying  them 
ever  since."  His  Influence  and  his  teachings 
have  been  used  In  efforts  to  bring  greater 
tmlty  In  India  and  better  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Buchman.  India  may  become  the  first  nation 
•nd  the  prophet  nation  of  the  world.  Stra- 
tegically, it  Is  of  tremendous  Importance  In 
the  struggle  for  all  Asia  between  the  Ideology 
of  the  free  and  democratic  world  and  the 
Ideology  of  Communist  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. It  is  in  India,  therefore,  that  MRA.  as 
a  voice  of  the  free  world  and  of  free  ideals, 
baa  been  speaking  to  the  people. 

For  years,  the  Communists  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere  have  sought  to  tear  down  and 
discredit  BfRA.  They  have  recognized  the 
Importance  of  the  work  it  Is  doing,  and  more 
recently  Radio  Moscow  has  broadcast  Its 
criticism  of  MRA  and  its  mission  in  the  Far 
East.  Highlights  of  these  broadcasts  are: 
"The  Moral  Rearmament  organization  has 
been  working  at  the  front  of  the  Ideological 
struggle  for  several  decades.  It  is  attempt- 
ing to  contaminate  the  consciousness  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  It  has  the  power  to  win  over 
radical  revolutionary  minds.  Moral  Re- 
armament, In  addition  to  building  bridge- 
beads  on  each  continent,  has  now  started  on 
Its  decisive  task — total  expansion  throughout 
the  world." 

If  MRA  eventually  penetrates  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— the  better  for  peace. 


Address  DeliTercd  by  Hon.  Edward  Mar- 
tk,  of  PcBBijlTaiiia,  Before  the  Annaal 
Meetiaf  of  the  Amerkan  Road  Builders 
AssodatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  rSMK  aTLVAinA 

IN  TEX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  20.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association  at  Boston  on  February  0, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

^  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Americans, 
it  Is  a  high  honor  to  address  this  Important 
organization,  representing  the  best  road- 
building  brains  and  skill  in  the  world. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  ova  history  the 
roadbuilder  has  held  a  place  of  highest  Im- 
portance in  the  progress  and  development 
ox  the  American  continent. 


Since  the  colonial  settlers  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  began  their  western  migra- 
tion through  the  forest  wilderness,  trans- 
portation has  been  the  key  to  our  expand- 
ing econcHny. 

The  hardships  of  travel  over  narrow  Indian 
trails  gave  impetus  to  road  construction. 

Military  necessity  was  another  strong  fac- 
tor In  road  development,  particularly  In 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Braddock's  road  from  Cumberland.  Md., 
to  Port  Duquesne,  now  Plttsbiu^,  and  the 
Forbes  Road  from  Bedford,  then  known  as 
Raystown.  to  the  Ohio  forks,  were  notable 
examples  of  roads  cut  through  the  wilder- 
ness by  military  forces. 

The  famous  Conestoga  wagon,  a  product 
of  Pennsylvania,  traveling  In  trains  of  SO 
<»'  more,  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
overland  ^ansportatlon  that  led  to  the  set- 
tlement and  the  economic  development  of 
the  West. 

Oeorge  Washington,  as  you  know,  was  a 
surveyor  and  an  engineer.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  advocates  of  a  great  highway  for 
military  and  commercial  purposes  to  pro- 
vide communication  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

It  was  not  until  1806  that  Congress  under- 
took the  construction  of  a  great  national 
highway,  the  National  Pike,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  main  highway  to  the  West 
and  Is  now  the  heavily  traveled  U.  S. 
Route  40. 

From  those  early  da]rs  to  the  present  our 
expanding  transportation  systems,  the  rail- 
roads, airlines,  and  public  roads  have  been 
the  arteries  which  have  carried  the  lifeblood 
of  American  progress. 

In  the  matter  of  highway  development, 
we  find  a  situation  that  Is  different  from 
other  forms  of  transportation.  The  cost  has 
always  been  met  out  of  taxes,  paid  by  tha 
public. 

So  that  today,  with  the  tremendo\is  de- 
mand for  relief  from  the  congestion,  delays, 
and  dangers  of  an  inadequate  highway  sys- 
tem, the  most  serious  problem  confronting 
UB  is  how  to  get  the  money. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  those  of  \is  in 
Government  who  are  cost-conscious  and 
economy-minded  are  faced  with  a  tremen- 
dous problem. 

It  is  our  Job  and  our  responsibility  to  bal- 
ance the  unquestioned  need  for  highway  de- 
velopment adequate  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  traffic  requirements  with  the  con- 
stantly climbing  costs  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

The  public  demand  for  efficient  and  rapid 
motor  transportation  over  better  and  safer 
highways  was  never  more  clearly  indicated. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  an  equally  strong 
public  demand  for  Government  at  lower  cost 
and  sound  fiscal  policies  that  will  take  away 
some  of  the  double  pressure  of  high  prices 
and  high  taxes. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  took  decisive  action  re- 
cently in  protest  against  Government  spend- 
ing that  has  been  digging  deeper  and  deeper 
every  year  Into  the  wages  of  the  American 
worker  and  the  earnings  of  Industry  and 
agriculture. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  rapid  expansion 
In  motor  transportation  has  been  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  facts  of  our  century. 

Statistics  compiled  by  officers  of  your  asso- 
ciation and  other  competent  authorities 
present  a  revealing  picture  of  the  highway 
situation  and  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

We  are  principally  concerned  at  this  time 
with  the  postwar  years  because  that  was  the 
period  of  the  greatest  rise  In  motor  traffic. 
The  figures  are  fascinating. 

In  1945,  according  to  statistics  I  believe 
to  be  accurate,  there  were  5  million  trucks  on 
our  highways.  In  1952  there  were  9  million, 
an  Increase  of  90  percent. 

The  miles  of  motortruck  transfx^rtation 
In  1945  totaled  65  billion— today  the  total 
to  116  billion,  an  Increase  of  108  percent. 


We  have  about  40  million  passenger  car* 
on  our  streets  and  highways,  and  about  aoo.> 

000  buses  in  operation. 

More  than  3  million  new  vehicles  aro 
placed  on  the  highways  every  year  In  exceaa 
of  those  that  are  scrapped. 

In  the  face  of  that  tremendous  traffic  de- 
mand it  has  been  brought  out  that  nearly 
two- thirds  of  our  Federal -aid  highway  sys- 
tem, or  435,000  miles,  do  not  give  satisfactory 
service.  The  cost  of  Improvements  to  bring 
them  up  to  1963  XxtJDc  needs  baa  been  esti- 
mated at  $32  bilUon. 

Yoxir  distinguished  president,  Paul  Rein- 
hold,  in  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  last  year,  advocated  the 
development  of  a  constructive,  comprehen- 
sive highway  building  program  covering  a 
period  of  10  years.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  cost  over  $3  billion  a  year  for  10 
years  to  bring  our  highway  system  up  to  1953 
traffic  needs. 

Having  that  figure  In  mind  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  a  statement  made  by  your  dis- 
tinguished vice-president.  Lieutenant  Gen* 
eral  Reybold.  at  the  same  committee  hearing. 

General  Reybold  told  the  committee  and 

1  quote: 

"It  Is  a  fundamental  fact  that  highway 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  lt« 
use. 

"After  a  thorough  study  of  the  many  fac- 
tors Involved  in  today's  highway  equation, 
the  Inescapable  conclxislon  Is  reached  that 
the  problem,  in  its  final  analysis,  resolves 
Itself  to  a  question  of  adequate  financing." 

When  we  consider  ways  and  means  of  fi- 
nancing the  vast  highway  improvement  and 
expansion  program  that  is  ahead  of  us  w* 
find  we  have  a  choice  of  three  methods: 

1.  Borrowing. 

S.  Increasing  tazea. 

S.  Making  part  of  the  program  self-llqul« 
dating. 

The  first  two  methods  I  would  rule  out.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  further  increase  in  the 
national  debt  and  unless  some  new  national 
peril  arises  I  am  opposed  to  higher  taxes. 

Let  us  examine  the  third  method  which 
calls  for  those  who  get  the  benefits  to  foot 
the  bills. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  perhaps  not  wltb« 
out  justification,  that  the  highway  user  is 
already  paying  for  Federal  aid  in  road  con- 
struction 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  2-cent-per« 
gallon  gasoline  tax  will  bring  about  $800 
million  in  the  Federal  Trtaa\xry  In  1952.  In 
the  past  about  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
gas  tax  has  been  distributed  to  the  States 
for  roads.  The  remainder  has  been  diverted 
Into  the  general  fund. 

In  1951  Government  collected  %lhi  billion 
from  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  mo- 
tor vehicles,  including  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  peu-ts,  tires,  gasoline,  and  oil;  State  taxes 
on  gasoline,  registrstion  fees,  State  sales 
taxes,  and  many  others. 

Revenues  from  publicly  owned  toll  roads 
and  crossings  in  1951  amounted  to  more  than 
$155  million.  Receipts  from  new  and  ex- 
panded toll  roads  and  bridges  will  increase 
the  receipts  from  that  source  in  1952  to  mors 
than  $187  million. 

It  Is  lmp(M-tant  to  note  that  at  least  23 
States  have  enacted  some  t3rpe  of  toll  road 
legislation  and  it  is  expected  that  about 
2,000  miles  of  toll  highways  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  the  country  within  the  next  2  years. 

For  many  years  I  have  strongly  favored 
the  principle  that  all  gasoline  tax  collections 
should  be  tised  for  roads. 

During  my  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania we  put  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent  the  diverslcm  of  such 
funds  for  nonhlghway  purposes. 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  levied  on  the 
highway  user  and  none  of  it  should  be  di- 
verted Into  the  general  tuaCL 
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I  believe  we  would  have  more  effective  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  our  highway 
program  if  it  was  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  States. 

The  Federal  Government  Bhould  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  gasoline  taxation  as  soon  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  needs  of  national 
defense.  That  is  the  position  taken  in  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  conference  of  gov- 
ernors and  the  council  of  State  governments. 

I  believe  a  great  measure  of  relief  could 
be  obtained  by  stopping  the  diversion  of  all 
road  user  taxes  and  by  financing  the  building 
of  through  roads  and  bridges  by  means  of 
tolU. 

In  considering  all  these  factors  it  Is  Im- 
perative to  view  the  problem  In  relation  to 
the  over-all  picture.  We  mtist  place  the 
financing  of  highway  expansion  in  its  proi>er 
perspective  to  all  Government  expenditures. 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

It  13  my  unalterable  belief  that  otir  future 
as  a  free  Republic  of  free  pcx>ple  cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  sound,  economical, 
and  solvent  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  effectively 
safeguard  the  security,  stability,  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  our  country  without  bal- 
anced budgets  at  all  levels  of  government,  a 
sound  currency,   and   lower  taxes. 

The  first  objective — one  that  should  be  a 
must  for  all  Government  officials — Is  to 
eliminate  every  needless  or  nonessential  ex- 
penditure, to  cut  away  all  waste,  to  wipe  out 
all  functions  and  services  that  we  can  do 
without,  until  we  have  balanced  the  budget. 

Then  we  should  put  more  emphasis  on 
greater  savings  until  we  can  bring  down  the 
oppressive  btirden  of  taxation  which  bears 
so  heavily  upon  our  people  today. 

We  cannot  go  forward  to  greater  achieve- 
ment as  a  Nation  on  borrowed  money. 

With  a  national  debt  that  is  approaching 
the  statutory  limit  of  $275  billion,  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  we  must  call  a 
halt. 

We  must  reverse  the  trend— «md  we  will — 
because  we  know  that  continued  deficit 
financing  Is  one  of  tbs  worst  dangers  we 
face. 

It  Is  the  real  cause  of  Inflation  becatise 
It  pours  unearned  dollars  into  circulation. 
The  only  sound  dollar  is  a  dollar  earned  by 
production.  Real  prosperity  cannot  be  built 
on  printing  press  money. 

B^cperts  who  have  studied  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  In  world  history  have  established 
the  fact  that  42  years  Is  the  limit  beyond 
which  no  nation  can  survive  after  It  aban- 
dons the  principle  of  a  sound  currency. 

We,  in  the  United  States  have  not  had  a 
sound  currency  for  19  years.  To  save  America 
we  must  turn  back  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  its  report  for  1952 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  this  to  say 
and  I  quote: 

"Finding  an  adequate  solution  at  high- 
way traffic  difficulties  contltiued  to  be  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  of  the  Nation." 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  prepared— 
or  even  qualified — to  offer  the  solution  that 
la  so  badly  needed.  But,  I  do  say,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  that  we  shall  attack  the  problem 
with  one  objective  in  mind — and  that  Is 
to  safeguard  and  advance  the  interest,  the 
economic  welfare  and  the  safety  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  call  upon  you  and  the  member- 
ship of  similar  organizations  for  help  and 
cooperation.  I  am  confident  we  shall  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  your  expert  advlcs  and 
guidance. 

I  assure  you  that  my  colleagues  of  tbs 
Public  Works  Committee  and  I  will  approach 
the  problem  with  open  minds,  and  that 
every  one  who  can  contribute  in  any  way, 
will  be  welcomed  and  shown  ev«7  posslbls 
consideration. 


Ad^sft  DeBvered  hj  Hon.  Herbert  H. 
LebmaB,  of  New  York,  at  the  Jefferton- 
JadujDB  Day  Dinner  ia  New  York 


ESpTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KXW   TOKX 

IN  THE  ISENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

f'riday.  February  20. 1953 

Mr.  iIehmaN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimpus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aptiendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  t  made  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  dinner  in  New  York  City  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1953. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

All  of  jus  are  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
welcome  the  leader  of  our  party  here  to- 
night, and  to  have  heard  his  words  of  hope, 
of  vision,,  of  courage,  and — of  common  sense. 

Adlal  Stevenson  has  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion, unjjrecedented  in  this  centiiry,  of  be- 
coming, jln  defeat,  the  unchallenged  symbol 
and  hope  of  his  party;  he  has  become  the 
ideal  noi  only  of  the  27  million  Amerlcaiu 
who  votsd  for  him  In  the  recent  election,  but 
of  uncounted  millions  more  at  home  and 
abroad— of  all  who  cherish  the  virtues  of 
consistency.  Intelligence,  understanding,  and 
honesty. 

The  Democratic  Party  marches  forward, 
unafraid,  into  the  dangerous  days  ahead,  un- 
der a  leader  with  supreme  and  demonstrated 
talents  fior  clear  thinking,  plain  talking,  and 
forward  :  looking.  In  following  his  leader- 
ship, out  party  m\ist  emulate  these  talents. 
All  of  ua  must  try  to  talk  sense  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  am  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  respond  to  this  approach, 
which  Is  so  consistent  with  our  great  history. 

This  Is  our  special  responsibility,  under 
the  Stevenson  kind  of  leadership,  in  our  new 
function  as  the  party  of  the  opposition. 

In  discharging  that  function,  we  must 
Bcrupulc^usly  observe  the  standards  of  sin- 
cerity ajnd  Integrity.  We  must  be  critical 
without  being  captious,  determined  but  not 
obstinate,  intelligent  but  not  opinionated, 
and  cooperative  without  being  either 
cowardly  or  servile.  Our  obligation  Is  not  to 
follow  blindly,  nor  yet  to  criticize  aimlessly; 
not  to  accept  unthinkingly,  nor  yet  to  chal- 
lenge ubdiscrlminatlngly.  The  27  million 
Americans  who  voted  for  Adlal  Stevenson, 
and  the  31  million  Americans  who  voted  for 
Democr$tic  candidates  for  the  Congress,  ex- 
pect that  we  will  thus  be  true  to  their  faith 
in  us.    We  cannot  let  them  down. 

If  democratic,  representative  government 
means  anjrthing  at  all,  it  means  that  the 
views  and  program  of  the  minority  must  be 
constahtly  offered  in  the  market  place,  so 
that  th^  people  may  exercise  their  Judgment, 
and  soithat  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive brttnches  of  Government  may  have  con- 
stantly before  them  the  constructive  alter- 
native land  the  critical  guide  of  a  fair  but 
vigilant  opposition. 

It  is  «asy  to  say  that  we  will  support  the 
new  adbilnistration  when  it  is  right  and  will 
oppose  It  when  it  is  vn-ong.  But  that  is  too 
simple  la  rule  to  be  always  useful  in  a  com- 
plex w^rld.  We  must  ask  ourselves — ^what 
will  be  the  criteria  by  which  we  will  Judge 
the  new  administration  as  to  when  It  la  right 
and  when  it  is  wrong? 

If  we  believe  our  own  words — ^the  words 
we  said,  for  Instance,  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign—^there  are  deep  differences  in  basic 
principles  between  our  party  and  party  now 


In  power.  Insofar  as  the  legislative  pro- 
posals and  the  executive  actions  of  the  new 
majority  party  and  the  new  adminlBtratlon 
refiect  these  basic  differences,  we  must  stand 
In  opposition.  In  such  cases  we  must  offer 
our  own  proposals,  both  for  legislation  and 
executive  action.  We  dare  not,  m\ist  not. 
and  will  not  fail  in  this  vital  democratlo 
function. 

But  insofar  as  the  new  administration  and 
the  majority  leadership  in  the  Congress  grow 
Into  their  responsibilities  and  offer  us  con- 
structive measures — measures  moving  on- 
ward and  not  backward — ^to  more  security 
and  prosperity  for  all  the  people,  to  equal 
Jiutice  under  law  for  all  the  people,  and  to 
free  world  unity  and  peace — In  these  direc- 
tlcms  we  should  gladly  follow,  without  re- 
gard for  politics  or  partisan  advantage. 

We  should  not  and  will  not  play  politics 
with  the  national  security,  nor  with  meas- 
ures or  actions  advancing  the  causes  ot 
Justice,  freedom,  and  peace  In  the  world.. 

But  whether  in  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  in  bipartisan  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, we  muist  continue  to  stand  for 
liberal,  progressive,  and  positive  values. 

These  values  must  be  dynamic,  reflecting 
the  changing  times  and  the  changing  needs 
of  those  times.  Repeating  old  slogans  and 
waving  old  banners  will  not  assure  us  a  re- 
turn to  the  status  of  the  majority  party. 
We  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Time 
Is  on  oxir  side,  but  only  If  we  move  unceas- 
ingly forward,  in  company  with  time. 

We  cannot  rest  on  the  simple  hope  that  the 
pendulum  will  swing  back,  and  that  we  need 
only  sit  and  wait  for  everything  to  be  as  it 
was.  If  this  should  be  our  policy,  we  will 
srarely  wait  In  vain. 

But  there  are  certain  basic  guides  we  can 
and  should  follow.  These  guides  are  the 
heritage  of  the  Democratic  Party,  handed 
down  by  its  great  leaders — Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Cleveland,  Wilson,  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and 
Stevenson.  These  guides,  translated  into  tha 
language  of  current  events,  give  us  certain 
imperatives  of  policy  which  we  must  actively 
pursue. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for  free  world 
Tulty  and  peace,  and  against  unilateral  and 
Irresponsible  adventures  leading  to  isolation 
and  war. 

We  must  continue  to  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  interests  of  labor,  of  the  farmer,  and 
of  small  business.  We  must  continue  to 
fight  monopoly,  and  to  oppose  si>ecial  privi- 
lege for  selfish  groups  at  the  expense  of  th* 
great  masses  of  the  people. 

We  must  continue  to  advocate  measures 
assuring  equal  opportunity  for  all.  equal 
sacrifice  for  all,  and  equal  Justice  \mder  law 
for  all — regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
And  when  I  say  "all,"  I  mean  all,  whether 
naturalized  citizens,  or  native-born;  whether 
Immigrants  Just  arrived,  or  the  descendants 
of  immigrants  a  few  generations  removed. 
We  mtist  continue  to  advocate  measures 
whose  test  is  humanity  as  well  as  efficiency, 
value  as  well  as  cost.  We  must  be  concerned 
not  only  with  the  size  of  government,  but 
the  kind  of  government;  not  only  with 
States'  rights,  but  with  hviman  rights. 

And  finally,  we  must  persist  in  our  role 
of  special  protectors  and  special  pleaders  for 
the  underprivileged:  for  the  men,  women, 
and  children  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
and  social  pyramid;  and  for  the  minorities; 
for  the  oppressed  and  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. 

All  these  efforts  must  continue  to  be  ex- 
erted In  a  dynamic  framework,  not  by  • 
fixed  formiila,  but  ever  sensitive  to  the  nat- 
ural growth  in  men's  desires,  and  to  the  In- 
creasing scope  of  men's  hopes  and  dreams 
and  aspirations. 

If  we  act  boldly,  firmly,  and  courageously, 
with  these  principles  as  our  guide,  we  will 
surely  be  acquitted  by  history  of  having 
fulfilled  our  responsibility,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent, in  due  time  we  will  prevail. 
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Nabit  Wards  DM't  Erue  Brilisk 
tcncks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  TLOnSDA. 

n  THE  8KHATZ  OP  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Friday,  Februarg  20, 1953 

ICr.  SliiATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
tak  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Noble  Words  Dont  Erase 
British  Inconsistencies."  published  in  the 
Miami  Herald  of  February  8. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as.  follows: 

NosLB  WoiDS  Don't  Bsasb  Bbitish 

iNCONSiS  1 KMCUA 

Looking  at  the  week's  news: 

Our  British  friends  are  In  a  pet  because 
they  are  no  longer  calling  the  tune  on  United 
fitates  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  sees  "un- 
fortunate political  repercvisslons"  in  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  deneutralization  of  For- 
mosa without  "compensating  military  ad- 
vantages." 

The  London  newspapers  are  screaming  be- 
cause of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles'  warning  that  the  United  States  may 
do  some  "rethinking"  on  our  policy  toward 
Western  Europe  unless  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  can  work  together  more  effec- 
tively for  mutual  defense. 

Lord  Beaverbrook's  Dally  Express  calls 
Dulles'  remark  a  "slap  In  the  face." 

The  Eipress  goes  on  to  say  that  the  British 
•re  a  proud  people;  making  tremendous  sac- 
rifices to  aid  European  defenses,  they  did  not 
allow  the  Germans  to  push  them  around  nor 
will  they  allow  anyone  else — not  even  well- 
meaning  friends. 

While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  lecture  the 
British,  who  have  made  and  are  making 
tremendous  sacrifices,  we  confess  they  ohen 
iveary  us  with  their  noble  words. 

What  are  the  facts? 

1.  The  British,  possibly  with  good  reason. 
do  not  Intend  to  join  any  European  political 
federation. 

2.  The  British,  along  with  France  and 
Germany,  have  not  ratified  the  European  De- 
fense Pact. 

S.  The  British  give  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  Red  China,  a  nation  that  is  killing 
their — and  our — youth  In  Korea. 

4.  The  British  exported  9140  million  w(»th 
of  rubber  and  other  goods  to  the  Communist 
world  last  year. 

5.  The  British  oppose  any  naval  blockade 
of  the  China  cost,  even  though  strategic  fuel 
for  jet  planes  is  being  exported  to  Commu- 
nist China  from  Rumania,  a  Soviet  satellite. 

~  6.  The  British  fear  that  Eisenhower's  deci- 
sion to  remove  restrictions  on  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Formosa  troops  will  touch  off  new 
fighting  and  eventually  embroil  the  Allied 
Nations  In  a  larger  war. 

XVXN  A  PATIXNT  MAN  TIBX8  OT  INSINCEarrT 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not 
appear  that  the  British  are  Justified  in  doing 
too  much  t&lldng  especially  since,  as  David 
Lawrence  says:  "To  Britain,  the  affair  in 
Korea  is  a  matter  of  'collective  security'  in 
theory  only.  It  doesn't  seem  to  apply  to 
sacrifices  of  pounds  sterling  for  its  merchants 
and  traders." 

W«  could  never  understand  the  wtwUngs 
of  the  British  mind  which  saw  no  incon- 
sistency in  selling  jet  engines  to  Russia  at 
a  time  when  Moscow  was  menacing  world 
peace. 

Nor  could  we  accept  the  theory  that  It  is 
cricket  to  seU  strategic  materials  to  countries 


behind  the  Iron  Curtain  when  these  same 
war  materials  were  being  used  to  bleed  the 
flower  of  our  youth  in  Korea. 

lir.  Dulles'  mission  to  E\irope  was  planned 
to  jar  the  Europeans  out  of  their  com- 
placency: to  state  the  facts  of  life  and  try  to 
weld  a  stronger  alliance  between  nations 
In  common  peril. 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  decision  to  reverse  Tru- 
man's policy  In  Asia  was  not  prompted  by 
any  desire  to  spread  the  Korean  war.  but 
rather  to  recapture  the  Initiative  which  was 
bungled  away  by  his  predecessor. 

As  we  said  etrller,  we  have  no  desire  to 
pick  a  fight  with  the  British.  In  many  ways, 
they  are  greatly  to  be  admired. 

But  even  a  patient  man  gets  tired  of  hew- 
ing a  sinner  talk  like  a  saint. 


converting  a  hand  tool  grinder,  hand  post 
drill,  and  a  band -powered  blacksmith  forge 
to  electric.  We  also  have  50  rods  of  electric 
fence  around  our  pasture. 

I  have  only  begun  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  been  done  (and 
are  still  being  done)  In  Dickenson  County 
through  electricity. 


The  Vahie  of  Electricity  to  Oar  Famert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

<^  vnomu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  20.  1353 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcom)  an  essay 
written  by  Miss  Jolene  Yates,  a  Virginia 
schoolgirl,  on  the  value  of  electricity  to 
our  fanners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Slxctbicttt:  Tbx  Fabmbi's  Fuxni» 
(By  Jolene  Yates,  Omaha,  Va.) 

Electricity  is  the  farmer's  best  friend. 
There  are  several  jobs  that  are  now  very 
easily  done  through  the  use  of  electricity 
that  iised  to  be  hard  tasks.  The  farmer 
now  has  his  barn,  chickenhouse.  and  other 
buildings  lighted  and  also  has  quite  a  bit  of 
electricaj  equipment  that  has  made  his  life 
much  easier. 

The  farmer's  wife  and  children  have  also 
been  benefited  by  electricity.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  a  farmer's  wife  could  be  found  at 
almost  any  time  of  day  standing  over  a  hot 
stove  preparing  the  next  meal.  The  modern 
electric  range  has  replaced  the  old  coal  stove 
of  yesteryear. 

I  am  a  4-H  Club  member  of  Dickenson 
County  and  I  carry  electricity  as  one  of  my 
projects.  I  won  a  trip  to  the  Little  Electric 
Congress  held  in  Richmond  last  year  and  we 
have  had  one  district  winner.  This  project 
carries  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Congress  held  in  Chicago 
each  year.  The  power  companies  of  Virginia 
are  the  sponsors  of  this  Little  Electric  Con- 
gress. Dickenson  County  is  going  all  out  for 
electricity,  98  percent  of  the  homes  now  b«- 
Ing  electrified.  The  Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Co.  has  cooperated  with  the  hardware 
and  appliance  dealers  in  the  county  to  put 
on  numerous  demonstrations  throughout 
the  county  showing  the  advantages  and  use 
of  electrical  equipment. 

Here  in  Dickenson  Coimty  we  do  a  lot  of 
folk  dancing  as  a  part  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
home  demonstration  clubs  recreational  pro- 
gram. Plans  are  now  under  way  to  Ught 
some  of  the  school  groxinds  so  that  we  can 
dance  at  night. 

I  enjoy  helping  father  in  our  workshop. 
The  time  and  labor  saved  by  our  7  V^ -horse- 
power motor  is  amasing.  We  have  a  grist 
mill  In  the  workshop,  with  which  we  grind 
our  own  cornmeal  from  whole  grain  corn  and 
make  crushed  feed  from  the  corn  on  the 
cob.  The  electric  saw  and  drill  save  us  time 
and  money.     We  are  now  In  the  process  of 


Eiscttkowcr  tad  Quy  Comakj  F 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  mw  icazico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday,  February  20. 1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanifiious  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Eisenhower  and  Quay 
County  Parmer,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Tucumcari  American-Leader  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  priated  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EUKMROWn    AND    QUAT    COUMTT    FaBMIB 

Concern  of  the  Quay  County  farmer  and 
rancher  with  the  Elsenhower  administration 
Is  not  so  much  with  the  foreign  policy  as 
it  is  with  the  Agriculture  and  Interior  De- 
partments. Elsenhower's  recent  message  to 
Congress  could  not  be  specific  on  many  do- 
mestic issues  and  problems  due  to  lack  of 
famllarity  with  some  of  the  factors  involved 
In  homefront  problems. 

The  most  pressing  problems  for  the  home- 
front  and  of  major  interest  to  Western  States, 
and  therefore  Quay  County  and  New  Mexico, 
are  primary  food  production  and  reclamation. 
Certain  It  is  that  If  Quay  County's  economy 
Is  to  remain  stable  a  way  must  be  found  by 
the  administration  to  maintain  a  fair  re- 
turn on  farm  and  ranch  prices. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  last  time  Repub- 
licans were  in  control  of  Congress,  1940  to 
1948,  the  price  support  percentage  was 
placed  upon  a  declining  schedule.  There  Is 
strong  sentiment  in  this  Congress  for  the 
same  practice.  Our  New  Mexico  congres- 
sional delegation.  Senators  Cunton  P.  Aw- 
DKKsoN  and  Deknis  Cravxz  and  Represent- 
atives John  J.  Dkmpset  and  A.  M.  FnNAmtn, 
can  be  counted  upon  to  hold  the  line  of  best 
interest  for  the  primary  food  producers  In 
New  Mexico.  However,  the  eager  for  farm 
action  urbanltes  may  need  a  little  educa- 
tion and  prodding  if  New  Mexico  prosperity 
Is  to  be  maintained. 

Although  taxes  and  a  balanced  budget  are 
also  major  concerns  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, a  way  must  be  found  to  prevent  farm 
prices  from  continuing  to  decline  while  prices 
paid  by  the  farmer  remain  at  high  levels. 

The  new  President  indicated  he  would  sup- 
port the  price -supiKtrt  law  on  the  books 
through  1954.  This  law  guarantees  90  per- 
cent parity  price  support  to  major  crops 
and — if  left  in  effect — will  provide  a  smooth 
transition  from  Democratic  to  Republican 
administrations  in  the  farm  field.  What  the 
President  will  recommend  to  replace  the 
present  price-support  law  Is  a  matter  al 
speculation. 

The  President  did  not  mention  specifical- 
ly what  he  had  In  mind  as  a  solution  IX 
farm  prices  continue  to  decline.  Instead,  he 
promised  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  giving  the  matter  intensive  study  and 
that  any  such  program,  in  detail,  would  have 
to  be  presented  later.  This  is  an  honest 
report,  even  though  some  farm  and  ranch- 
State  Senator  and  Congressmen  might  have 
been  mildly  disappointed. 
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The  Stniggit  for  Anaeuan  IndepeBdenca 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVEREH  H  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  20, 1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 
entitled  "The  Struggle  for  Armenian  In- 
dependence." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Ths  SnnocLx  roa  Asmxnian  Inokpkndkncs 

In  these  dark  days  of  unending  crises  there 
is  one  encouraging  and  hopeful  aspect  of 
human  activity  that  is  often  overlooked  and 
sometimes  forgotten.  It  Is  an  aspect  that  Is 
regarded  by  some  as  a  kind  of  passing  fancy, 
by  others  as  a  kind  of  lost  art  practiced  only 
by  wishful  thinkers  and  day  dreamers — one 
that  is  constantly  debased  and  debunked  by 
the  prophets  of  doom.  I  refer  to  man's  un- 
yielding and  undying  spirit  which  clings  to 
ideals  whose  attainment  may  not  be  realized 
in  one's  lifetime.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
helps  him  to  believe  in  the  infinite  worth  of 
his  ideals  and  enables  him  to  fight  for  them 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  noblest  of  human  traits.  It 
runs  through  the  history  of  some  nations  no 
less  than  through  the  lives  of  individuals. 
This  is  particularly  so  In  the  case  of  many 
small  nations  who  have  long  ceased  to  be 
counted  as  nations  as  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  word  today.  The  long  and 
uneven  history  of  the  Armenian  people, 
whose  last  successful  struggle  against  Rus- 
sian Communists  took  place  on  February  18, 
1921,  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  trait. 

Armenians  lost  their  national  independ- 
ence many  centuries  ago.  They  had  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  nation  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  For  more  than  500 
years  they  were  subjected  in  their  historic 
homeland  to  unwanted  and  oppressive  alien 
regimes,  and  whenever  they  felt  that  oppres- 
sive tyranny  too  much  to  bear  and  made  the 
slightest  move  to  free  themselves,  they  were 
mercilessly  manhandled  and  ruthlessly  mas- 
sacred. Yet  in  adversity,  often  of  the  most 
disheartening  kind,  they  never  lost  sight  of 
the  one  sublime  idea — the  attainment  of  na- 
tional independence.  Toward  the  end  of 
World  War  I  they  seemed  to  have  received  a 
measxire  of  reward  for  the  sacrifices  they  had 
made.  The  Armenians  who  sxirvived  that  war 
staked  out  a  portion  of  their  traditional 
homeland  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  and 
proclaimed  their  Independence  in  May  1918. 

For  about  a>^  years  this  new-born  state, 
the  American  Republic,  struggled  against 
powerful  and  envioxis  neighbors  and  man- 
aged to  survive.  It  was  duly  recognized  by 
ttie  victorious  allies,  Incliiding  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  Late  in  1920,  how- 
ever, Armenia's  independent  existence  was 
once  again  put  in  jeopardy.  In  Decemt}er 
of  that  year  the  country  was  overrun  by 
enemies  and  most  of  it  was  seised  by  Mos- 
cow Communists.  They  had  come  In  the 
guise  of  saviors  and  liberators  to  a  people 
who  had  no  need  of  such  temporal  saviors 
and  liberators.  Ones  In  possession  of  the 
republic,  they  Inst&Ued  an  oppressive  alien 
regime  over  a  populace  which  was  unwUl- 
Ing  to  accept  these  minions  of  Moscow.  The 
people  put  up  with  the  Soviet-Imposed  ty- 
rants for  about  2  months;  then,  \mder  ths 
leadership  of  a  handful  of  gallant  leaders, 
they  staged  a  revolt.  This  revolt,  begun  on 
February  18,  1921,  against  the  Communists, 
proved  so  successful  that  in  a  few  days  ths 
invaders  were  thrown  out  of  Armenia.  But 
the  freedom  thus   regained  was  of  short 


duratlon.1  In  less  than  2  months,  the  Com- 
munists, having  massed  even  greater  forces 
•gainst  Armenia,  were  able  once  again  to 
overrun  the  country.  Since  then  the  whole 
country  has  been  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  In  this  country  had  some  share, 
both  offloially  and  unofficially,  in  the  crea- 
tion and! the  maintenance  of  the  Armenian 
Republic.|  The  brave  Armenians  who  fought 
on  the  slpe  of  the  Allies  In  the  First  World 
War  drew^  inspiration  from  the  humanitarian 
proclamations  of  our  wartime  leader,  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  His  enunciation  of  the  14 
points  vas  the  clarion  call  for  the  oppressed, 
and  they  seemed  to  contain  a  p«rticular 
message  to  the  Armenians.  He  not  only 
took  up  their  cause  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, l^ut  was  convinced  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  a  mandate  over 
Armenia.'  For  varloiu  reasons  we  were  un- 
able to  do  so.  The  American  people,  how- 
ever, made  their  sentiments  luiown  by  the 
aid  which  they  gave  to  the  Armenian  people 
in  their  hour  of  direst  want.  Assistance 
from  America  saved  the  entire  Armenian 
nation  from  famine  and  starvation. 

Today,  in  this  seemingly  unending  cold 
war  between  East  and  West,  the  Armenians, 
who  havt  been  groaning  under  the  Soviet 
tyranny  in  their  homeland,  have  not  given 
up  their  faith  in  freedom.  Hardened  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  they  are  thoroughly 
Inured  to  physical  hardships.  They  have 
managed  to  keep  their  heads  up  and  face 
inevitable  dangers  as  long  as  there  has  been 
a  gllnuner  of  light,  a  trace  of  hope,  for  the 
realization  of  their  long-cherished  and 
richly  deserved  national  Independence.  They 
have  reasbn  to  maintain  their  faith.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  the  day  cannot  be  too  far  off 
when  the  tyranny  of  the  Red  Invaders  shaU 
dlsintegrste  and  the  Armenians  will  once 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  Uve  in  freedom. 


Adeqaatfe  Representatioa  for  CoDsamers' 
Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  ihnnssota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  20, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  fine  article  by  Thomas  Stokes  appear- 
ing in  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune 
of  February  16,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
newed efforts  being  made  in  Congress 
to  provide  adequate  representation  for 
the  consumers'  interests.  Mr.  Stokes 
makes  particular  reference  to  a  Senate 
resolution  which  I  have  the  honor  of  co- 
sponsoring,  along  with  a  group  of  27 
Senators,  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gilletti].  The  resolution 
would  create  in  the  Senate  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  to  pro- 
tect the  unorganized,  forgotten,  voice- 
less consumer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoMosos  To  Launch  Pkobc  m  Imtkscbts  or 

CONSVMXa 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
Washingtok,  D.  C. — The  voice  of  ths  eon- 

eimier  Is  again  heard  In  the  land — ^wlth  an 

echo  In  Washington. 
Consumer  Interest  has  been  aroused  over 

two  current  developments:    (1)  the  removal 

(t(  pries  controls,  ths  effect  of  which  wlU 


be  watched  closely  at  retail  counters,  and  (2) 
a  revelation  in  connection  with  the  slight  re- 
duction in  meat  prices  which  has  pricked 
consumer  curiosity. 

As  for  the  second,  it  may  be  explained  that, 
when  meat  prices  fell  a  bit,  we  were  told  by 
the  experts  that  this  refiected  a  slow,  steady 
drop  In  prices  received  by  the  producer  that 
began  months  ago.  Immediately  constmiers 
began  to  ask  questions. 

Why  did  the  lower  prices  on  the  farm  take 
so  long  to  reach  the  retail  consumer?  What 
happened  in  between,  and  why,  and,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  wheeze,  who  got  the  money? 

This  goes,  necessarily,  to  all  the  Inter- 
mediate steps  in  our  complicated  processing 
and  distributing  system. 

rACT-riNDIKG    CROUP 

For  a  long  time  some  menrbers  of  Congress 
have  been  interested  In  this  tortuous  and 
tedious,  if  essential,  Journey  from  producer  to 
consumer,  whether  in  food  or  manufactured 
goods.  They  have  attempted  to  explore  it, 
though  thus  far  without  success. 

Another  attempt  is  now  being  made  In 
Congress  with  the  backing  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  consumer  organizations.  This  is 
through  resolutions  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee on  consumer  interest,  a  continuous 
fact-finding  congressional  group. 

This  would  give  special  attention  to  ths 
basic  problem  mentioned  above,  that  is. 
"prices  charged  the  ultimate  consumer  for 
food,  fuel,  clothing  and  the  costs  and  meth- 
ods of  producing,  processing,  and  distribut- 
ing these  and  consumer  goods. 

BQ>ABTISAN    SUPPORT 

A  resolution  before  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  Senator  Gnj^rrrx,  Democrat,  Iowa,  and 
Jointly  sponsored  by  25  other  Senators, 
would  create  a  select  Senate  committee  on 
consumer  interest,  while  a  resolution  before 
the  House,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Javtts,  Republican,  New  York,  and  22  other 
House  Members,  would  set  up  a  Joint  Senate- 
Hoiise  congressional  committee  for  the  same 
purpose.  Both  resolutions  enjoy  bipartisan 
support. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  the  Gil- 
lette resolution  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee,  but 
too  little  time  was  left  for  Senate  action. 
When  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  it  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  instead  of  the  rules  committee. 
Its  speedy  approval  has  been  asked  by  Sena- 
tor QuAJSTTK  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Caperart, 
RepubUcan,  Indiana,  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Chairman.  The  Javits 
resolution  is  pending  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Another  consumer  move  In  the  House  is  a 
bill  reintroduced  by  Representative  Dingeli., 
Democrat,  Michigan,  for  an  independent  con- 
siuner  counsel,  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  would  be  delegated  to  appear  before 
Government  agencies  In  behalf  of  consumers. 

rASlCEBS  DISTURBED 

The  difficulty  always  In  dealing  with  the 
consumer  Is  that  he  Is  a  nebulous  figure, 
xisually  with  a  double  personality.  For  he 
generally  is  also  a  producer  or  a  middleman 
or  associated  with  such  in  his  daily  business. 
Often  what  he  does  as  a  producer  or  middle- 
man comes  back,  sometimes  In  a  devious  and 
roundabout  way  not  always  clearly  under- 
stood,  to  affect  him  adversely  as  a  customer. 

Both  sides  are  dramatized  in  the  present 
farm  price  situation.  City  consmners  are 
elated  over  the  fall  in  farm  prices  in  anticlpa- 
tlon  of  cheaper  food.  Farmers,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  disturbed.  This  is  refiected  in  the 
angry  hazing  by  some  of  their  Representatives 
In  Congress  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son, who  is  being  implored  to  act  to  check 
the  downward  movement. 

Intelligent  city  consumers  know  two 
things.  One  is  that  the  farmer  also  is  a  con- 
sumer, and  of  things  city  folks  make,  and  If 
the  farmer  lacks  sufficient  Income  to  buy 
what  ths  city  worker  produoes,  thau  tiM  ottjr 
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iforker  la  Affected  and  cmn  bay  lea  ot  wtuit 
tlM  fanner  raises. 

Urns  a  cycle  begins— such  a  cycle  as  we 
■aw  end  up  in  the  depression  at  the  IBSO's 
and  early  ISSOI,  In  which  a  depressed  agrl- 
culture  was  the  initial  and  inciting  factor. 

XIDDLKICAM'S   8TAXS 

TlM  Intelligent  city  consumer  also  knows, 
secondly,  that  the  price  the  farmer  gets  Is 
only  partly  the  story  of  what  the  city  con- 
sumer pays.  There  is  a  big  spread  between 
the  farm  and  the  city  dining  room  table  that 
goes  to  somebody  in  tlie  various  processing 
and  distributing  steps.  But  these  middle- 
men are  part  of  our  marketing  process,  and 
also  an  important  part  of  otir  economy,  and 
are  also  consumers  as  well  as  businessmen. 
They,  too,  have  a  stake. 

Whether  there  are  too  many  steps  In  be- 
tween, whether  the  toll  taken  along  the  route 
Is  too  high  in  some  cases,  are  questions  that 
could  well  be  explored,  either  by  a  select 
congressional  committee  on  consumer  inter- 
est, or  by  some  other  agency.  There  is  much 
that  Is  unknown,  perhaps  much  that  Is  un- 
economic or  unfair. 

An  Investigation  not  only  would  reveal 
that,  but  also  would  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing by  various  economic  groups  of  each 
other,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  city  consumer 
and  the  farmer. 


ModerniutioB  of  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  ttAWTLAtn 
IK  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  20,  1953 

iii.  BKATJi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  made  part 
of  today's  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  16  issue 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

The  article  by  one  of  Washington's 
most  distingiiished  journalists.  CoL 
George  Combs,  is  a  graphic  and  concise 
explanaUon  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' recommendations  concerning 
the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  CanaL 

I  have  followed  this  project  with  great 
Interest  for  many  years,  not  only  be- 
cause it  directly  concerns  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  our  neighboring  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  but  because 
It  is  essential  to  our  national  defense. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  speedily 
on  the  recommendations  so  that  the 
canal  may  be  improved  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcoao, 
as  follows: 

MooaanzATUm  or  Chksarakx  &  Dklawaxs 
Canal  Is  Psoposed 

Wasbinctdn,  February  18. — Modernization 
of  the  historic  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal  to  accommodate  large  naval  vessels 
and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore,  Is  proposed  In  recommendations 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Congress. 

If  the  plans  are  accepted,  the  canal  will 
be  widened  to  400  feet  and  Its  depth  wUl  be 
Increased  to  35  feet. 

The  Engineers'  recommendations  come 
more  than  250  yean  after  the  construction 


at  a  canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

and  Delaware  River  was  proposed  by  August 
Herman,  Lord  of  Bohemia  Manor.  Their 
recommendations  wiU  have  the  support  by 
members  of  the  Maryland  congressional  del- 
egation, including  Senators  Butlkb  and 
Bkall,  Representatives  Faixon  and  Oasmatb, 
and  other  Maryland  Members  of  the  House 
group. 

Modernizing  the  canal  Is  regarded  as  of 
vita]  interest  to  the  continued  growth  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  the  Nation's  second  port 
in  exports,  which  also  serves  as  the  gateway 
for  a  wide  range  of  manxifactured  commodi- 
ties, grain,  and  other  agricultural  products 
from  the  West. 

TBKZS  HTJNnniD  MILKS   8AVZD 

The  present  waterway  accommodating 
medium  draft  vessels  results  In  a  saving  of 
300  miles  between  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia and  the  North  Atlantic. 

History  books  ^ow  that  a  private  sur- 
vey for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Delaware  River  dates  back  as 
early  as  1764  and  another  survey  was  made 
in  1769,  the  latter  being  interrupted  by  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

No  further  activity  toward  construction 
of  the  canal  was  made  \mtU  1799,  when  the 
Maryland  Legislat\ire  passed  an  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Chesap^ke  &  Delaware  Canal  Co. 
Following  this  action  a  survey  was  under- 
taken to  determine  the  best  route  for  the 
canal. 

The  States  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 
also  passed  acts  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  waterway.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  estimated  at  $2,250,000,  and  funds 
for  its  construction  were  ultimately  obtamed 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  partici- 
pating States,  and  by  popular  subscription. 

OKICINAL  PLAN  CHANGED 

The  initial  route  of  the  canal,  proposed 
In  1804,  was  to  connect  Elk  River  with  the 
Christiana  River,  by  means  of  14  locks  with 
a  feeder  canal  from  Big  Elk  Creek  to  supply 
water,  for  the  main  canal. 

After  practically  all  the  feeder  canal  had 
been  dug,  however,  work  was  suspended  in 
1806  and  later  abandoned  for  a  new  loca- 
tion connecting  Broad  Creek  with  St.  Georges 
Creek,  substantially  the  route  of  the  pres- 
ent canal. 

The  original  canal,  constructed  during  the 
period  1824  to  1829,  extended  from  a  tide 
lock  at  Delaware  City,  Del.,  to  Chesapeake 
City,  Md.,  at  which  point  a  descent  of  IS  feet 
was  made  by  two  locks  to  the  level  of  Back 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Elk  River. 

Engineers  ran  into  serious  problems  in 
constructing  the  original  canal — especially 
since  the  excavation  had  to  be  performed  by 
pick  and  shovel  and  the  dirt  hauled  away 
by  carts  and  mules. 

NTW   PnUFING   UNTT 

In  1851  the  engineers  found  it  necessary 
to  Install  a  water  wheel  pumping  unit  to 
maintain  the  water  level  in  the  canal  at  the 
required  height  of  17.6  feet.  The  old  wheel 
and  pumping  engine  may  still  be  seen  at 
Chesapeake  City. 

Navigation  through  the  waterway  was 
mostly  by  mule  power.  A  towpath,  over 
which  the  mule  teams  were  driven  to  pull 
a  barge  or  vessel,  ran  along  the  north  side 
of  the  canal. 

In  1871,  interest  developed  for  a  deeper 
canal  to  permit  the  passage  of  large  vessels. 
By  1906.  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  report  on  a  route  for  a  "free 
and  open  waterway  to  connect  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Bays." 

History  shows  that  Gen.  Felix  Agnus,  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  publisher,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  commission  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  commission  submitted  a 
favorable  report  recommending  the  purchase 
and  Improvement  ol  the  waterway. 


Proposed  Prograa  ol  Actioo  With  Respect 
to  Recent  Maaif  estatioiu  of  Soviet  Aati- 
Semitism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  20. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary  12  a  group  of  prominent  citizens 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposing  a 
program  of  action  with  respect  to  recent 
manifestations  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  this  letter 
to  the  President,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  signatories  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

FitauART  12.  1053. 
The  Honorable  Dwicht  D.  ExsufHOwn, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Deak  Mr.  Przsident:  The  sudden  rise  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Russia  and  the  satellite 
states  of  Eastern  Europe,  manifesting  Itself 
in  arrests  of  Jews  charged  with  Zionism  and 
with  serving  as  agents  of  western  imperial- 
ism, coupled  with  public  denunciations  of 
the  heads  of  the  government  of  Israel  as 
espionage  agents  of  the  West,  must  pro- 
foundly alarm  all  decent  people. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pro- 
test its  freedom  from  Nazi  racist  attitudea. 
and  on  its  statute  books  has  always  opposed 
discrimination  based  on  race  or  nationality. 
Its  recent  actions  belie  its  claims.  Jews  ara 
now  being  singled  out  and  identlfled  in  ways 
that  betray  anti-Semitic  bias  and  Intent. 

Whatever  the  purposes  behind  these  mani- 
festations, widely  publicized  by  the  official 
organs  of  the  Kremlin  itself,  they  could  easUy 
lead  to  a  new  epidemic  of  pogroms  in  coun- 
tries where  anti-Jewish  feeling  is  overt  or 
latent.  Such  countries  Include  not  only 
those  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  Germany.  East 
and  West,  the  Arab  States  and  north  Africa 
as  well.  Thus  the  Kremlin's  new  policy 
threatens  violence  and  civil  dissension  in  two 
important  areas  of  the  world  and  is  designed 
to  divide  them  from  the  West. 

There  is  danger  that  some  2  million  Jews  in 
Russia,  190,000  in  Rumania.  135,000  in  Hun- 
gary, 45,0G0  in  Poland,  20,000  in  Germany, 
and  700,000  in  the  Middle  East  and  north 
Africa  may  become  the  victims  of  a  new 
persecution  loosed  by  Conununist-sponsored 
attacks  upon  Jews  The  potential  danger  of 
physical  violence  to  some  3  million  Jews  in  all 
these  countrlea  is  a  real  one. 

The  situation  In  the  coimtrles  of  the 
Middle  East  and  north  Africa  is  particularly 
precarious.  For  the  Arab  world,  in  ferment 
against  feudalism,  could  produce  both  a  new 
wave  of  anti-Semitic  violence  and  a  new  de- 
mand for  an  armed  assault  against  IsraeL 
The  resulting  tension  would  have  disastrous 
effects  on  this  leading  democratic  outpost  in 
the  Middle  East.  Israel,  already  encircled 
and  heavily  burdened  economically,  could 
be  mined  by  the  need  to  divert  stiU  greater 
stmu  to  military  defense. 

Russia's  opposition  to  direct  negotiations 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  end  the 
Palestine  war  is  already  registered  in  the 
United  Nations;  that  one  of  its  purposes 
Is  to  perpetiiate  the  state  of  belligerency  can 
be  assiuned. 

Th\is,  even  if  it  failed  to  preclpiUte  a  new 
Middle  Bast  conflict,  the  tension  created  by 
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an  anti-Semitic  wave  could  turn  the  whole 
area  into  an  armed  camp,  wrecking  hope  of 
any  progress  toward  political  and  economic 
stability  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
Arab  states  and  the  democratic  world. 

Political,  human,  and  strategic  considera- 
tions, therefore,  dictate  prompt  action  to 
forestall  the  possible  evU  consequences  of 
recent  Russian  moves  against  the  Jews. 

Durmg  the  Hitler  period  the  civilized 
world,  caught  by  surprise,  unable  to  believe 
that  mass  extermination  could  be  a  realfa- 
able  objective,  did  little  to  stop  it.  Today, 
with  that  ghastly  record  in  mind,  we  have 
no  excxise  for  procrastination. 

We  therefore  request  you,  as  the  President 
and  spokesman  of  the  leading  democratic 
country  of  the  world,  to  take  such  action 
as  may  prevent  disaster. 

We  ask.  you  Mr.  President: 

1.  TO  issue  a  solenm  public  condemnation 
and  warning  that  this  attack  against  the 
Jewish  people  is  an  Incitement  to  massacre. 

3.  As  a  deterrent,  to  declare  that  the  help 
of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  funds, 
point  4  aid,  and  other  forma  of  assist- 
ance will  be  withheld  from  any  coimtry 
which  engages  in  such  attacks. 

S.  To  make  clear  to  the  Arab  world  the 
Importance  of  reaching  a  formal  settlement 
of  the  Palestine  war  as  an  end  in  itself  and 
as  a  prerequisite  to  productive  relations  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

4.  To  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  "watchdog"  committee  to  prevent  anti- 
Semitic  violence  anywhere  as  contrary  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
prmclple  of  peaceful  association  between 
countrlea. 

Such  action,  we  believe.  Is  In  the  interest 
not  merely  of  possible  new  victims  of  a 
blood  purge;  it  accords  with  the  highest 
purposes  of  international  mcraUty  and  inter- 
national peace. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  undersigned,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  wlU  act  in  the  sense 
proposed  in  this  letter. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 
U8T  or  siGNKas  or  lxttxr  to  prkstocnt  Eisar- 

BOWZB    AND    THXn    mZNTUlCATION 

Dr.  Dewey  Anderson,  executive  director. 
Public  Affairs  Institute,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  general  secretary. 
Church  Peace  Union,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Very  Reverend  James  C.  Baker,  Meth- 
odist bishop  of  southern  California  (retired), 
San  Marino,  Calif. 

Dr.  Emily  Greene  Balch,  cowlnner  of  1946 
Nobel  Peace  prize.  Wellealey.  Mass. 

Roger  N.  Baldwin,  chairman.  International 
League  for  the  RighU  of  Man.  New  York, 
N.  T. 

Dr.  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding.  president,  Vas- 
sar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Bond,  president,  Lincoln 
University,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Evans  Clark,  executive  director,  20th  Cen- 
tury Fund,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bishop  A.  R.  Clippinger,  bishop  emeritus. 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The  Very  Reverend  Fred  Pierce  Corson, 
president.  Council  of  Bishops,  the  Methodist 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Dawson,  executive  director. 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  Baptists  of  the 
United  States.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  W.  Edel,  president,  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dr.  Clark  M.  Schelberger,  executive  direc- 
tor, American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
Uons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Frederick  May  EUot,  president,  Amer« 
lean  Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Emerson,  president,  American  As- 
sociauon  for  the  United  Nations,  Boston, 
Mass. 

XdX— App.- 


tlia  Right  Reverend  Goodrich  R  Tenner. 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Kansas,  To- 
peka.  Kans. 

Marshall  Field,  philanthropist,  Oileago 
and  Nei^  York. 

Rev.  George  B.  Ford,  pastor.  Corpus  Christl 
Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Right  Reverend  Charles  K.  Gilbert, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York 
(retired) .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BeV.  Donald  Harrington,  minister.  Com- 
munity Church  of  New  York,  New  York, 
N.  YJ 

The  Right  Reverend  Henry  W.  Hobson, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Southern 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Howard  Mumford  Jones,  professor  of 
English,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge, 
Masa 

FrMa  Klrchwey,  president,  the  Nation  As- 
sociates, New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGlffert.  Jr..  president, 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago.  IlL 

Mi^icent  Carey  Mcintosh,  president,  Bar- 
nard CoUege,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr;  Ernest  O.  Melby,  dean.  School  of  Edu- 
catioci.  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  G.  Melcher,  president.  Publishers 
Weekly,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Jr.,  lecturer,  Lincoln 
Unlvjersity,  Lincoln  University.  Pa. 

Lewis  Mumford,  author,  critic,  teacher, 
Amehla.  N.  Y. 

Tl)e  Right  Reverend  Ncxman  B.  Nash. 
Prottotant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Masachu- 
setts.  Boston.  Mass. 

The  Very  Reverend  H.  Clifford  Northcott. 
Methodist  bishop  ol  Wisconsin  area,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Jatnes  G.  Patton,  president.  National 
Faroiers  Union.  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Right  Reverend  Noble  C.  Powell,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bishop  E.  W.  Praetorius.  bishop  of  Evan- 
gellgal  United  Brethren  Church.  St.  Paul, 
Min<k. 

Di).  Wallace  W.  Robblns.  president,  Mead- 
vllle  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago,  m. 

Dt.  Carlyle  B.  Roberts,  puresldent.  New 
England  School  of  Theology.  Brookline.  Mass. 

Dr.  Walter  N.  Roberts,  president.  Bone- 
bral^e  Theological  Seminary.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

htn.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 

D#.  Wilbour  Eddy  Sounders,  president,  Col- 
gate! Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Splngam,  president.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
Pec^le,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Riissell  H.  Stafford,  president.  The 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation.  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Dt.  Harold  Taylor,  president,  Scu-ah  Law- 
rence College,  Bronxvllle,  N.  Y. 

Brig.  Gen.  Telford  Taylor,  chief"  United 
States  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  trials. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Pearson  Tolley.  chancellcv,  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Turck.  president,  Macalester 
CoUiege.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Hbn.  Siuuier  Welles,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Bemards- 
viua.  N.  J. 

Walter  White,  executive  secretary.  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Advancement  at 
Colored  People,  New  York,  K.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wendell  L.  WiUkie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  James  H.  Wolfe,  chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

0>wen  D.  Young,  honorary  chairman.  Gen- 
eral Sectric  Co.,  Van  Hornesville.  N.  Y. 

Tfie  Reverend  Alexander  C.  Zabrlakle,  pro- 
fessor, Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria.  Va. 


New  RofiUlwM  Adopted  by  tW  Scco- 
rities  and  Ezchaace  Commisfion 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLIITOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  20. 1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  new  regula- 
tions Just  adopted  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  regarding  the 
conduct  of  present  and  former  members 
of  the  Commission,  together  with  a 
brief  statement  of  my  own.  I  may  say. 
since  in  the  past.  I  have  been  a  critic  of 
many  of  the  practices  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  I  think  it 
has  made  a  big  improvement,  and  I  am 
very  happy,  therefore,  to  pay  tribute 
to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rjecoro.  as  follows: 

SBCtramES  Ain>  Excbamgx  CoMiossioir, 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  4,  1953. 

AoonroN  op  REcxjumoif  Regarding  Cohdttct 
or  M"'*""'**'  AND  Employees  and  Poaicis 
Members  and  EicPLOTfeES  or  the  Commis- 

BION 

FTTXFOSE    (EXCERPT) 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  adopting  a  comprehensive  regulation  to 
restate  the  ethical  principles  which  it  be- 
lieves should  govern  and  have  governed  the 
conduct  of  members  and  employees  and 
former  members  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  regulation  Includes  a  general 
statement  of  policy  following  essentially 
language  \ised  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  its  report  on  Ethical  Standards  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  In  the  related  bill,  S.  2293,  82d 
Congress.  1st  sesssion.  195L  •  •  • 

TEXT  or  EEGULATJON 

The  text  of  the  regulation  is  as  follows: 

"EEGTTLATION  RECABOING  CONDUCT  OP  MEMBERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  AND  FORMES  MEMBERS  AND 
EMPLOYOS   or  THE   COMMISSION 

"Rule  1.  General  statement  of  policy: 
"It   is    deemed    contrary    to    Commission 
policy  few   a  member  or  employee   of  the 
Commission  to^ 

"(a)  engage,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  any 
personal  business  transaction  or  private  ar- 
rangement for  personal  profit  which  accrues 
from  or  is  based  upon  his  official  position 
or  authority  or  upon  confidential  informa- 
tion which  he  gains  by  reason  of  such 
position  or  authority;  * 

i  Members  of  the  Commission  are  subject 
also  to  the  following  prohibition  in  section 
4  (a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934: 

"No  Commissioner  shaU  engage  in  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment 
than  that  of  serving  as  Commissioner,  nor 
shaU  any  commissioner  participate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  stock-market  operations 
or  transactions  of  a  character  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Commission  piirsuant  to  this 
title." 

Detailed  provisions  regarding  outside  or 
private  employment  and  transactions  in  se- 
curities and  commodities  are  set  forth  in 
rules  2  and  8.  Further  provisions  regarding 
use  and  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion are  set  forth  in  paragraph  (d)  of  thia 
rule  and  in  the  note  appended  thereto. 
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"(b)  aceept.  dlrcetlf  or  Indirectly,  any 
Taluable  gift,  favor,  or  aerrlce  from  any 
person  with  whom  h«  tranaacta  buslnefls  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States: 

"(c)  dl8C\U8  or  entertain  proposals  for 
futiire  employment  by  any  person  outside 
the  Government  with  whom  be  Is  transacting 
business  on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  * 

"(d)  divulge  confidential  commercial  at 
economic  Information  to  any  unauthorised 
person,  or  release  any  such  infcxmatlon  In 
advance  of  authorization  for  its  release;  ' 

"(e)  become  undxily  Involved,  through 
frequent  or  expensive  social  engagements  or 
otherwise,  with  any  person  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment with  whom  he  transacts  business 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(f)  act  In  any  official  matter  with  respect 
to  which  there  exists  a  personal  interest  In- 
compatible with  an  unbiased  exercise  of 
official  Judgment.* 

"Rule  a.  Outside  or  private  employment: 

"(a)  No  member  or  employee  shall  permit 
his  name  to  be  associated  in  any  way  with 
any  legal,  accotmtlng,  or  other  professional 
flim  or  office.* 

**(b)  No  employee  shall  have  any  outside 
or  jvlvate  employment  or  affiliation  with 
any  firm  or  organization  incompatible  with 
concurrent  employment  by  the  Commission. 
This  applies  particularly  to  employment  or 
association  with  any  registered  broker,  dealer, 
public  utility  holding  company,  investment 
company  or  Investment  adviser  or  directly  or 
Indirectly  related  to  the  Issuance,  sale  or 
purchase  of  securities.  It  applies  also  to  any 
legal,  accounting,  or  engineering  work  for 
compensation  involving  matters  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  State,  Territorial, 
or  municipal  authority  may  be  significantly 
Interested. 

"(c)  No  employee  shall  accept  or  perform 
any  outside  or  private  employment  which  in- 
terferes with  the  efficient  performance  of  his 
official  duties. 

"(d)  No  employee  shall  accept  or  perform 
any  outside  or  private  emyployment  specif- 
ically prohibited  to  Federal  employees  by 
statutes  or  Executive  order.    For  example: 

"(1)  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
283,  provides,  among  other  things,  that  Fed- 
eral employees  are  prohibited  from  acting  as 
agent  or  attorney  In  prosecuting  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  or  from  aiding  or 
assisting  In  any  way,  except  as  otherwise 
permitted  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties, 
in  the  prosecution  or  support  of  any  such 
claims,  or  from  receiving  any  gratuity,  or 
any  share  of  an  Interest  in  any  claim  from 
any  claimant  against  the  United  States. 


*  Detailed  provisions  regarding  negotiation 
for  future  employment  are  set  forth  in  rule  5. 

*The  policy  regarding  confidential  In- 
formation stated  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (d) 
of  this  rule  Is  intended  to  cover  cases  where, 
apart  from  specific  prohibitions  in  any 
statute  or  other  rule,  the  disclosure  or  use  of 
Buch  Information  would  be  unethical.  De- 
tailed prohibitions  regarding  disclosure  or 
\ue  of  confidential  information  are  set  forth 
In  nUe  123  under  the  Seciirlties  Act  of  1933; 
section  34  (c)  and  rule  X-4  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934;  section  32  (a) 
and  rule  U-104  under  the  Public  UtUlty  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935;  section  45  (a)  and 
rule  N-4fiA-l  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940;  and  section  210  (b)  imder  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

*RuIe  4  provides  a  procedure  for  relieving 
employees  from  assignments  in  certain  cases. 
Including  those  covered  by  paragraph  (f )  of 
rule  1. 

*  With  respect  to  members,  this  paragraph 
supplements  the  statutory  pn^lbition  of 
outside  employment  contained  In  section  4 
(a)  of  the  Becurltles  Exchange  Act,  quoted 
In  footnote  1.  The  remaining  provisions  of 
this  rule  are  not  made  applicable  to  member* 
In  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  4  (a). 


*'(2)  Title  18,  United  SUtee  Code,  section 
881.  provides,  among  other  things,  that  Fed- 
eral employees  are  prohibited  from  directly 
or  indirectly  receiving  or  agreeing  to  receive 
any  compensation  whatever  for  servfbes  ren- 
dered or  to  be  rendered  to  any  person  in  re- 
lation to  any  matter  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  or  directly  or  Indirectly  in- 
terested. 

"(3)  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  section 
68,  provides  that  unless  otherwise  specifically 
authorized  by  law,  no  money  appropriated 
by  any  act  shall  be  available  for  payment 
to  any  person  receiving  more  than  one  salary 
when  the  combined  amount  of  said  salaries 
exceeds  the  sum  of  $2,000  per  annum. 

"(4)  Executive  Order  No.  9  of  January  17. 
1873,  prohibits,  subject  to  exceptions.  Fed- 
eral employees  from  accepting  or  holding  of- 
fice under  a  State,  Territorial,  county,  or 
municipal  authority. 

"(e)  No  employee  shall  appear  In  court 
or  on  a  brief  in  a  representative  capacity 
(with  or  without  compensation)  or  other- 
wise accept  or  perform  legal,  accounting,  or 
engineering  work  for  compensation  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Commission. 
Requests  for  such  authorization  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  division  or  office  head  or 
regional  administrator  concerned,  together 
with  all  pertinent  facts  regarding  the  pro- 
posed employment,  such  as  the  name  of 
the  employer,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
performed,  and  its  estimated  duration. 
Division  and  other  office  beads  and  regional 
administrators  shall  forward  all  requests, 
together  with  their  recommendations  there- 
on, to  the  Director  of  Personnel  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Commission. 

"Rule    3.  Securities    transactions: 

"(a)  This  rule  applies  to  all  transactions 
effected  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  member  or 
employee.  Members  and  employees  are  con- 
sidered to  have  sufficient  interest  in  the 
security  and  commodity  transactions  of  their 
husbands  or  wives  so  that  such  transactions 
must  be  reported  and  are  subject  to  all  the 
terms  of  this  rule. 

"(b)  No  member  or  employee  shall  effect 
or  cause  to  be  effected  any  transaction  in  a 
security  except  for  bona  fide  Investment 
purposes.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by 
the  Commission  for  cause  shown,  any  pur- 
chase which  is  held  for  less  than  1  year  will 
be  presumed  not  to  be  for  Investment  pur- 
poses. Any  employee  who  believes  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph  will  result  in 
iindue  hardship  in  a  particular  case  may 
make  written  application  to  the  Commission 
(through  the  Division  of  Personnel,  atten- 
tion of  Director  of  Personnel)  setting  out  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  his  belief  and  request- 
ing a  waiver. 

"(c)  No  member  or  employee  shall  effect 
any  purchase  or  sale  _  of  a  futxure  contract 
for  any  commodity  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  No  member  or  employee  shall  carry 
securities  on  margin;  nor  shall  any  member 
or  employee  borrow  fimds  or  sectirlties  with 
or  without  collateral  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  or  carrying  secxirltles  or  com- 
modities with  the  proceeds  tinless  prior 
approval  of  the  Commission  has  been  secured. 

"(e)  No  member  or  employee  shall  sell  a 
security  which  he  does  not  own,  or  the  sals 
of  which  is  consummated  by  the  delivery 
of  a  security  borrowed  by  or  for  such  mem- 
ber's or  employee's  account. 

"(f)  No  member  or  employee  shall  pur- 
chase any  sectuity  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
registration  statement  filed  under  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  or  of  a  letter  of  notification 
filed  under  regulation  A,  or  any  other  secu- 
rity of  the  same  Issuer,  while  such  a  regis- 
tration statement  or  letter  of  notification  Is 
pending  or  during  the  first  30  days  after  Its 
effective  date. 

"(g)  No  member  or  employee  shall  pur- 
chase securities  of  ( 1 )  any  holding  company 
registered   under   section  6   of   the   Publlo 


Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1036,  or  any  . 
subsidiary  thereof,  or  (3)  any  company  if  Itft  . 
status  under  such  act  or  the  applicability  of 
any  provision  of  the  act  to  It  Is  known  by 
the  employee  to  be  under  consideration. 

"(h)  No  member  or  employee  shall  pur- 
chase any  securities  Issued  by  any  Invest- 
ment company  prima  facie  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940. 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  shall  pur- 
chase  any  security  which  to  bis  knowledge  la 
Involved  In  any  pending  investigation  by  the 
Commission  or  in  any  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  or  to  which  the  Commission  Is 
a  party. 

"(J)  No  member  or  employee  shall  pur- 
chase any  securities  of  any  company  which 
Is  in  receivership  or  which  is  undergoing  re- 
organization under  section  77-B  or  chapter  X 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

"(k)  The  restrictions  Imposed  In  para- 
graphs (f)  to  (J)  above  do  not  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  to  convert  or  exchange 
securities;  to  the  exercise  of  righU  accruing 
unconditionally  by  virtue  of  ownership  of 
other  securities  (as  distinguished  from  a 
contingent  right  to  acquire  securities  not 
subscribed  for  by  others) ;  or  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  exercise  of  rights  In  order  to  round 
out  fractional  shares. 

"(1)  Members  and  employees  shall  report 
every  transaction  in  any  security  or  com- 
modity within  3  business  days.  (Reports 
submitted  by  employees  In  field  offices  must 
be  placed  In  the  malls  within  3  days  of  the 
date  of  each  transaction.)  Other  changes  in 
holdings  resulting  from  inheritance  or  from 
reclassifications,  gifts,  stock  dividends,  or 
splltups,  for  example,  shall  be  reported 
promptly.  These  reports  shall  be  prepared 
on  the  official  form  provided  for  this  purpose, 
copies  of  which  may  be  procured  from  the 
Division  of  Personnel  (form  SE-P-3).  These 
reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Director 
of  Personnel.  The  envelope  should  be 
marked  "Confidential." 

"(m)  At  the  time  of  taking  the  oath  of 
office  new  members  and  employees  shall  fill 
In  the  information  required  on  form  SE-P-4 
relating  to  securities  owned,  accoiwts  with 
securities  firms,  and  relatives  who  are  part- 
ners or  officers  of  securities  firms.  Investment 
companies,  investment  advisers,  or  publle 
utlUUes. 

"(n)  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  personal 
notes,  individual  real -estate  mortgages. 
United  States  Government  securities,  and 
securities  Issued  by  building  and  loan  aaso- 
clatioiu  or  cooperatives. 

"Rule  4.  Action  in  cases  of  personal 
Interest: 

"Any  employee  assigned  to  work  on  any 
application,  filing,  or  matter  of  a  company  In 
which  he  then  owns  any  securities  or  has 
any  personal  interest  or  with  which  he  has 
been  employed  or  associated  in  the  past,  shall 
Immedately  advise  the  division  director  or 
other  office  head  or  regional  administrator 
of  the  fact.  Division  directors,  other  office 
heads  and  regional  administrators  are  au- 
thorised to  direct  the  reporting  employee  to 
continue  with  the  assignment  in  question 
where  this  appears  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Government,  taking  into  account  (a)  the 
policy  stated  In  rule  1  (f),  (b)  the  general 
desirability  of  avoiding  situations  that  re- 
quire a  question  of  conflict  of  Interest  to  be 
resolved,  (c)  the  extent  the  employee's  activ- 
ities will  be  supervised,  and  (d)  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  the  matter  to  some  other  em- 
ployee. Where  the  employee  in  question  Is 
not  relieved  of  the  assigiunent,  his  written 
report  concerning  the  nature  of  his  interest 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel with  a  notation  that  he  has  been  directed 
to  continue  the  asslgimient  together  with 
such  explanation,  if  any,  as  may  seem  ap- 
propriate. In  the  event  that  a  division  di- 
rector or  other  office  head  or  regional  admin- 
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Utrator  deems  that  he  has,  himself,  soeh 
personal  Interest  la  a  transaction  as  may 
raise  a  questlcm  as  to  bis  disinterestedness, 
be  may  delegate  his  responsibility  In  the 
matter  to  a  subordinate,  but  in  that  event 
shall  submit  a  brief  memorandimi  of  the 
circumstances  to  the  Director  of  PersonneL 

"Rule  6.  Negotiation  for  {vivate  employ- 
ment: 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  rule  1  (c)  are 
deemed  to  preclude  negotiation  for  private 
employment  by  an  employee  who  Is  immedi- 
ately engaged  In  representing  the  Commis- 
sion In  any  matter  in  which  the  prospective 
employer  Is  opposing  counsel  or  person 
chiefly  affected.  With  the  approval  of  his 
superior  or  the  Connnisslon  an  employee 
may  be  relieved  of  any  assignment  which, 
111  the  absence  of  such  relief,  might  preclude 
such  negotiation. 

"(b)  No  employee  shall  undertake  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  In  any  capacity 
in  a  matter  that,  to  his  knowledge,  affects 
even  Indirectly  any  person  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment with  whom  he  Is  disctissing  or  en- 
tertaining any  proposal  for  future  employ- 
ment, except  purusuant  to  the  direction  of 
the  Commission,  his  division  director  or 
other  office  head,  or  his  regional  adminis- 
trator, as  provided  in  rule  4. 

"Rule  6.  Practice  by  former  members  and 
employees  of  the  Commission: 

"(a)  No  person  shall  appear  In  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  before  the  Commission  In 
a  particular  matter  if  such  person,  or  one 
participating  with  him  In  the  particular 
matter,  personally  considered  It  or  gained 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  thereof  while 
he  was  a  member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  used  in  this  paragraph,  a  single 
Investigation  or  formal  proceeding,  or  both 
If  they  are  related,  shall  be  presumed  to  con- 
stitute a  particular  matter  for  at  least  2 
years  irrespective  of  changes  in  the  Issues. 
However.  In  the  case  of  proceedings  in  which 
the  Issues  change  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
proceedings  involving  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  appearance  In  such  a 
proceeding,  more  than  2  years  after  ceasing 
to  be  •  member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission, unless  it  sppears  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  there  is  such  identity  of  particular 
Issues  or  pertinent  facts  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  confidential  information,  derived  while 
a  member  or  employee  of  the  Commission, 
would  have  continuing  relevance  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. BO  as  to  make  the  partlclpmtlon 
therein  by  the  former  member  or  employee 
of  the  Commission  unethical  or  prejudicial 
to  the  Interests  of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Any  former  member  or  employee  of 
the  Commission  who,  within  2  years  after 
ceasing  to  be  such,  is  employed  or  retained  as 
the  representative  of  any  person  outside  the 
Govenmient  In  any  matter  in  which  it  is 
contemplated  that  he  will  appear  before  the 
Commission  shall,  within  10  days  of  such  re- 
tainer or  employment,  or  of  the  time  when 
appearance  before  the  Commission  is  first 
contemplated,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  a  statement  as  to  the  nature 
thereof  together  with  any  desired  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  is  deemed  consistent  with 
this  rule.  Employment  of  a  recurrent  char- 
acter may  be  covered  by  a  single  comprehen- 
sive statement.  Each  such  statement  should 
Include  an  appropriate  caption  Indicating 
that  It  is  filed  pursuant  to  this  rule.  The 
reporting  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
do  not  apply  to  communications  incidental 
to  court  appearances  In  litigation  involving 
the  Commission. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  rule,  the  term  'appear 
before  the  Commiaslon'  r"*?"*  personal  ap- 
pearance before  or  personal  communication 
with  the  Commission  or  any  member  or 
employee  thereof,  in  connection  with  any 
Interpretation  or  matter  of  substance  arising 


imdei'   the   statutes   admiolstsred   by   tbs 
Commission. 

"(d)  Persons  In  doubt  as  to  ths  sppllca- 
bUlty  of  this  rule  may  apply  for  an  advisory 
ruling  of  the  Commission. 

**Ri}le  7.  employees  on  leave  of  absence: 

"The  provisions  of  these  rules  relative  to 
employees  of  the  Commission  are  applicable 
to  employees  on  leave  with  pay  or  on  leave 
without  pay  other  than  extended  military 
sei  vice. 

"Rule  8.  VlolatUm  and  participation  tax 
violation  of  rules: 

"Knowing  participation  in  a  violation  of 
this  regulation  by  persons  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  foregoing  rules  shall  likewise  be 
deemed  improper  conduct  and  in  contravs^Si 
tlon  of  Commission  rules.  Departure  frdHe 
any  of  these  rules  without  specific  approval 
may  be  cause  for  removal  or  for  disqualifica- 
tion from  appearing  and  practicing  before 
the  Commission." 

The  foregoing  regulation  shall  become  ef- 
fective March  9.  1953,  except  that  it  shall  be 
effective  Immediately  with  re^>ect  to  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  Commission  hav- 
ing actual  knowledge  of  its  provisions. 

By  the  Commission. 

(saaL]  Obval  L.  DtJBois, 

Secretary. 


STATEMXWT  BT  SENATOK  PAXTt  H.  DOOCLAS 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
on  February  4  adopted  a  comprehensive  reg- 
ulation regarding  the  conduct  of  members 
and  employees  and  former  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission.  As  one  who  has 
been  frankly  critical  of  some  practices  that 
had  developed  there  in  the  past,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  and 
coounend  the  significant  step  the  SEC  has 
thus  taken  to  improve  the  standards  of  Gov- 
ernment service. 

we  are  gratified  that  some  features  of  the 
regulations  follow  proposals  made  In  1951 
In  our  Senate  subcommittee  report  on  eth- 
ical standards  In  Government.  The  regula- 
tions depart  from  the  code  recommended  in 
that  repwrt  by  permitting  former  Commis- 
sion members  and  top-level  employees  to 
practice  before  the  SEC  Immediately  after 
termination  of  their  Commission  services  on 
matters  which  they  themselves  did  not  di- 
rectly handle.  In  this  matter  the  new  regu- 
lations nevertheless  recognize  the  problems 
Involved  and  make  alternative  approaches 
that  are  reasonable  and  may  be  effective. 

No  one  should  ascribe  to  such  regulations 
or  codes  any  magic  that  will  solve  all  the 
ethical  problems  of  public  service.  They  do 
help,  however,  to  identify  the  sources  of 
trouble  and  to  afford  procedures  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  Interest,  favoritism,  and  undue 
Infiuence.  And  their  prospects  for  effec- 
tiveiiess  are  greatly  Improved  where,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  SEC,  the  code  Is  hammered 
out  by  the  agency  Itself  on  the  basis  of  Its 
own  experience.  I  hope  that  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  SEC's  action  to  con- 
sider similar  codification  and  amplification 
of  their  regulations. 


Mobstcfs'  Grab  of  a  City's  Transit  Line 


KSriSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOBK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVGS 
Thursday,  February  19, 1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Col- 
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Iter's  magazine  which  I  trust  wiU  be  of 

interest  to  my  colleagues: 

How  ICOBSTZSS  GtABBXD  A  CiTT'S  TBAHSIT  LIHX 

(By  Gordon  Schendel) 
imnvsArouB-sT.    pavl    sTmxsrcAB    Axn»    mm 

EIDEBS  ABE  AT  THE  MXBCT  OF  HOODLXTICS  WHO 
CONTBOI.  THE  OOMPAMT — PAKXS  HAVE  BBXM 
HTirEff  TWICE,  SSaVICE  BEUUUID,  XMnOTXXM 
PIBEO— nATBOM  S  WONDEK  WBAT  WILL  HAFPEK 

wow 

When  President  Charles  Green  sts-ode  into 
a  shareholders'  meeting  of  the  Twin  City 
Rapid  Transit  Co..  in  Minneai>olls,  last  De- 
cember 18,  he  exuded  his  customary  self- 
confidence.  But  before  the  New  Yorker 
could  call  the  meeting  to  order,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  four  city  detectives,  hxistled  into 
an  anteroom,  and — despite  his  indignant  ob- 
jections, clearly  audible  to  stockholders— 
frisked  and  reUeved  of  the  revolver  concealed 
on  his  person. 

The  president  Insisted  his  hardware  was 
merely  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  body- 
guards the  chief  of  police  had  refused  him. 

"I  need  protection"  he  shouted,  outraged. 
"A  certain  politician  warned  a  friend  of  mine 
X  'should  be  careful  to  look  behind  me.' " 

But  though  Green  possessed  a  New  York 
State  gim-ownership  permit,  he  was  In- 
formed he  had  violated  a  Minnesota  law  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  a  concealed  weap- 
on— and  he  was  forced  to  face  his  company's 
stockholders  throughout  the  meeting  with- 
out the  reassurance  of  his  nickel-plated  gat. 

This  byplay  occurred  after  a  split  In  ranks 
of  the  stockholders'  group  which  a  year  ear- 
lier, under  Green's  leadership,  had  wrested 
control  of  the  company  from  its  former  man- 
agement. Enacted  in  the  staid  headquarters 
of  one  of  the  city's  most  conservative  busi- 
nesses, the  Incident  gained  little  publicity 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  none  at  all  outside  the 
State.  Yet  it  had  national  significance.  It 
brought  Into  monetary  sharp  focus  a  recent 
ominous  development  on  the  American 
scene :  The  expanding  infiltration  Into  legltl- 
mate  businesses  of  gangsters  operating  on  a 
national  scale — with  all  that  this  means  in 
possible  resiiltant  corruption  of  local  gov* 
ernment. 

(Green,  Incidentally — using  virtually  the 
same  tactics  he  employed  In  taking  over  the 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  as  detailed  la 
this  article — receptly  began  an  ambitious 
campaign  to  obtain  control  of  the  S28  million 
United  Cigar -Whelan  Stores  Corp.,  which  op- 
erates a  chain  of  270  cigar  and  dnigstores 
across  the  Nation.  Whether  he  will  succeed 
In  this  latter  project  is  being  decided  this 
week  at  a  special  stockholders'  meeting  on 
September  25.) 

The  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co..  whldi 
owns  the  streetcar  and  bus  system  serving 
the  million  residents  of  Minneapolis,  SU 
Paxil  and  suburbs,  is  a  $40  million  corpora- 
tion with  3,000  stockholders  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  Is  a 
holding  company,  the  peak  in  a  pyramid  of 
eight  corporations  that  operate  the  system's  < 
773  streetcars,  359  busses  and  440  miles  of 
track.  Organised  60  years  ago  in  horsecar 
days.  It  had  a  completely  unspectacular  hlS" 
tory — until  about  3  years  ago. 

Sensational  developments  since  that  time 
were  abruptly  brought  to  light  when,  on 
September  7, 1950,  the  Minnesota  State  Rail- 
road  and  Warehouse  Commission  (whlcb 
holds  regulatory  and  supervisory  powers 
over  common  carriers)  opened  a  full-scale 
Investigation — as  Commission  Chairman 
Zjconard  E.  Llndqulst  announced — "to  de- 
termine whether  there  was  truth  in  reports 
that  racketeering  elements  have  become 
Interested  In  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit 
Co."  A  special  assistant  attorney  general  was 
appointed,  at  the  request  of  Minnesota's 
then  Gov.  Luther  W.  Youngdahl.  to  assist 
the  conmilssion  at  the  hearing. 

"Where  racketeering  is  involved  In  a  util- 
ity such  as  this,"  Llndqulst  warned,  "the 
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public  pays  tribute  to  gangster  elements 
without  getting  any  return  In  the  form  of 
Improved  service  or  economical  and  efllcient 
operation;  Btockholders  may  be  deprived  of 
reasonable  returns  from  their  properties;  and 
attempts  often  are  made  to  corrupt  public 
officials." 

At  the  hearing,  which  extended  over  2 
months,  startling  charges  were  made  in  testi- 
mony regarding  transit-company  stock  own- 
ership and  management. 

Howjver,  for  the  background  of  the  story 
one  must  return  to  1948.  For  many  years, 
the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Ck>.  had  been 
run  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
prominent  citizens  engrossed  in  their  own 
large  businesses.  Most  had  no  heavy  finan- 
cial interests  in  the  transit  83rstem  ai\d  re- 
garded its  management  simply  as  a  pleasant 
civic  duty.  It  was  their  bobby — as  toy  elec- 
tric railroads  are  for  other  men. 

Testimony  at  the  State  railroad  and  ware- 
house commission's  hearing  disclosed  that 
the  directors'  financial  policies  had  been  car- 
ried out  with  the  cautious  deliberation  of  a 
union  club  chess  game :  In  20  years  they  had 
paid  only  one  dividend,  of  $1,  on  the  common 
stock — which  despite  once  having  sold  as 
liigh  as  tlOS  has  long  been  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  at  below  $10.  During 
the  war  when  the  company,  in  common  with 
transit  companies  throughout  the  United 
States,  had  made  unexpectedly  large  profits 
due  to  gasoline  rationing,  rather  than  "cut 
the  melon"  for  shareholders  the  directors 
wisely  had  used  these  profits  to  pay  off  nearly 
$8  million  of  the  «14  mlUion  bonded  indebt- 
edness. And  instead  of  converting  to  buses, 
like  most  systems,  they  continued  buying 
streetcars. 

Three  years  later,  the  situation  bad 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  Chairman 
Linqulst.  of  the  State  railroad  and  ware- 
bouse  commission,  appearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  State  legislature,  charged 
that  "ponce  characters,  ex-bootleggers  and 
five  persons  involved  In  the  investigations 
of  the  Kefauver  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mittee are  large  stockholders  in  the  Twin 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co." 

The  more  unsavory  principals  in  the 
transit-company  affair  were  Isadore  Blumen- 
feld  and  Tommy  Banks. 

Isadore  Blumenfeld,  alias  Kid  Cann,  alias 
lyt."  Ferguson,  alias  Fergle  the  Bull,  is  Min- 
neapolis' most  notoriovtf  citizen.  Squat, 
swarthy  Blumenfeld,  or  Kid  Catm,  not  only 
Is  a  gangster  but  looks  it — from  "sharp" 
tailoring  to  sinister  stare.  He  has  bossed  the 
Minneapolis  underworld — with  the  afore- 
mentioned Tommy  Banks — for  25  years. 
XXirlng  prohibition,  he  and  Banks  in  partner- 
ship controlled  bootlegging.  (Banks  In  addi- 
tion monopolized  gambling.)  Both  have 
been  mentioned  repeatedly  in  hearings  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Crime  Investigating 
Committee. 

Millionaire  Kid  Cann  has  been  arrested 
more  than  a  dozen  times  on  charges  ranging 
^  from  picking  pockets  up  to  murder.  But 
*  he's  been  convicted  only  twice — in  1932,  when 
he  was  fined  $1,500  for  operating  an  alcohol 
■till,  and  in  1934,  when  he  served  a  year  in 
the  Minneapolis  workhoiase  on  another  liquor 
charge.  (Previously,  In  1928,  he  was  ar- 
rested in  the  shooting  of  two  Minneapolis 
policemen,  but  his  indictment  was  nol 
pressed.  And  in  1931,  he  was  arrested  in 
New  Orleans  as  alleged  head  of  a  ring  run- 
ning Cuban  liquor  to  the  Northwest,  but 
successfully  fought  extradition.) 

In  the  1934  liquor  case,  Kid  Cann,  Tommy 
Banks,  and  five  others  pleaded  giUlty  as  lead- 
ers of  a  huge  ring  supplying  Minneapolis  with 
Illegal  alcohol.  (At  this  time  the  other  de- 
fendants in  this  case.  Edward  "Barney"  Ber- 
man  and  <niff  Skelly,  had  appealed  their 
6-year  sentences  in  the  famous  Charles  F. 
Urschel  kidnaping  case  in  Oklahoma  City— . 
In  which  each  eventually  served  over  3  years 
iB  Federal  prison.  However,  last  year  Skelly 
Wialved  a  pardon  from  President  Tniman, 
ring  hia  civil  rlghU.    Kid  Cann  himself 


had  been  Indicted  la  th*  Ursctwl  kidnaping, 
but  had  been  acquitted.)  A  few  days  after 
the  alcohol -ring  indictments.  Con  Althen, 
the  ring's  reputed  bookkeeper  who  bad 
"talked"  to  the  State's  attorney,  was  found 
riddled  with  machine-gun  bullets,  in  typical 
gang-execution  style. 

In  the  faU  of  1935,  Walter  Liggett,  editor 
of  the  Midwest  American,  Minneapolis  week- 
ly, complained  to  police  he'd  been  beaten  up 
by  Kid  Cann  and  six  henchmen,  after  pub- 
lishing an  article  charging  Cann  with  "mus- 
cling into"  Minneapolis  night  clubs  and 
establishing  a  gang-owned  liquor  store.  Po- 
lice blandly  reported  Cann  "told  a  different 
story."  So  they  made  no  arrests.  Liggett 
B«vertheless  courageously  continued  his  cru- 
nde.  And  on  December  9,  Just  as  he  stepped 
out  of  his  car  behind  the  modest  apartment 
house  where  he  lived,  he  was  machine- 
gunned  to  death  by  a  killer  in  a  car  waiting 
in  the  alley. 

Uggett's  wife,  who  had  been  with  him,  and 
a  bystander  both  swore  they'd  instantly  rec- 
ognized the  killer  as  Kid  Cann. 

"As  he  shot,"  Mrs.  Liggett  told  police, 
shuddering,  "he  had  a  snarling  smile  on  bis 
face  I'll  never  forget."  And  though  Kid  Cann 
produced  an  elaborate  alibi,  public  clamor 
forced  his  arrest  and  indictment  for  murder. 
During  his  trial  sensational  charges  were 
made  that  jurors  had  been  threatened  with 
violence  if  they  failed  to  vote  for  acquittal. 
Kid  Cann  was  acquitted. 

"We  could  not  believe,"  the  foreman  of  the 
Jury  explained  away  the  positive  eyewitness 
identification  of  Kid  Cann.  "any  man  who 
would  commit  a  crime  like  this  would  stick 
his  head  out  of  bis  car  in  plain  view  of  per- 
sons who  might  see  him  firing  the  machine 
gun." 

firawl  in  a  hotel  lobby 

Minneapolis  police  long  have  handled  Kid 
Cann  with  kid  gloves.  Three  years  ago  the 
hoodlum  and  two  friends  were  involved  In  a 
drunken  brawl  with  a  stranger  over  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  Nicollet  Hotel  lobby.  UntU  po- 
lice arrived  there  was  quite  a  fight — Kid 
Cann  and  his  two  husky  friends  versus  the 
young  man. 

And  whom  did  the  police  arrest?  The 
lone  yoimg  man.    He  was  fined  $10. 

When  newspapers  reported  the  incident 
with  editorial  eyebrow-raising.  Inspector  of 
Detectives  Eugene  Bernath,  in  speaking  be- 
for  the  Commonwealth  Club,  accused  the 
press  of  unnecessarily  enlarging  upon  the 
Incident  and .  "persecuting"  the  notorious 
gangster  Kid  Cann. 

He  asserted  Cann  runs  a  very  clean  place 
now  at  the  Happy  Hour  Cafe  (later  Club 
Carnival,  currently  the  Flame)  and  added: 

"Among  people  who  know  Kid  Cann  he  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Sir  Galahad,  ready  to 
defend  a  woman  he  thinks  is  being  annoyed." 

(Mayor  Htjbxbt  HuMPHarr,  now  United 
States  Senator,  said:  "Because  one  of  the 
participants  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  reputation  In  the  under- 
world is  no  reason  for  persecuting  him.") 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  quoting  the  police 
official 's  statement  that  Kid  Cann  ran  the 
Happy  Hour  Cafe,  pointed  out  that  his  crim- 
inal past  made  it  iUegal  for  him  to  hold  a 
liquor  Ucense.  Thl3  prompted  Inspector 
Bernath  to  deny  he  had  made  any  such 
statement.  But  few  are  fooled  by  Kid  Cann's 
camouflaged  ownership  of  the  Flame  and  a 
half-dozen  other  night  clubs  and  bars.  His 
liquor  licenses  are  held  by  friends  who  act 
as  fronts,  despite  the  city  liquor  license  com- 
mittee's contention  It  has  no  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

In  addition  to  Minneapolis  night  clube. 
real  estate,  and  his  palatial  home  at  2805 
Mount  View  Avenue,  Kid  Cann  has  heavy 
financial  interests  in  Florida.  Dan  Sulli- 
van, Greater  Miami  Crime  Commission  di- 
rector, testifying  before  the  United  States 
Senate's  Crime  Investigating  Committee, 
named  Cann  as  one  of  the  most  powerfully 
entrenched  gangsters  In  gangster-ridden 
Miami. 


UntU  its  r«C«ii(  «ftLe.  Caofi  vm  prUlcipi4 
owner  of  Miami  Beach's  $2  million  Marti- 
nique Hotel,  whose  Illegal  gambling  con- 
cession, Sullivan  testified,  was  held  by  Julea 
Beeman.  a  partner  In  Miami's  "Little  Syn- 
dicate," with  •  long  police  recocd  includ- 
ing a  conviction  for  burglary  and  arreitk 
(but  not  convictions)  on  homicide  and  nar- 
cotics charges.  Interested  In  the  Marti- 
nique with  Kldd  Cann  was  the  Kd  Berman 
who  twice  served  time  in  prison — in  the 
Urschel  kidnaping  and  for  his  partnership 
with  Cann  in  the  illegal  alcohol  ring.  (Also 
connected  with  Cann  was  Kd's  brother.  Dave 
Berman,  ax-boldup  man  who  has  served  a 
total  of  11  years  in  New  York  and  South 
Dakota  prisons.) 

Cann  today  insisU  he's  strictly  legitimate. 
The  notorious  ex-convict  and  ex-bootlegger 
thus  closely  parrots  the  lines  of  Frank  Coe- 
tello,  Tony  Accardo,  Joe  Adonis,  and  other 
crime  syndicate  big  shots.  r, 

Tommy  Banks,  liquor  and  gambling  csar. 
as  earUer  mentioned,  with  Kid  Cann  has 
rilled  Minneapolis'  underworld  for  26  years. 
Banks — a  millionaire  who  grows  prize  gladi- 
oli at  his  town  house  at  3817  Drew  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  and  raises  prize  cattle 
on  his  370-acre  estate  on  the  Mississippi 
River — started  out  as  an  enterprising  bell- 
hop. Perhaps  from  sentiment,  the  bald,  de- 
ceptively mild -looking  rackets  fcti>g  still 
maintains  as  his  office  room  1010  in  the 
Dyckman  Hotel — where  in  the  roaring  twen- 
ties he  peddled  rotgut  to  thirsty  drummers. 
Though  his  criminal  record  bars  him  from  a 
liquor  license,  through  fronts  he  is  under- 
stood to  own  or  have  an  Interest  in  approxi- 
mately 20  Minneapolis  night  clubs  and  bars. 

Like  Cann,  Tommy  Banks  has  been  arrested 
frequently  on  criminal  charges  but  convicted 
only  twice.  In  1927,  he  was  convicted  and 
fined  $2,500  In  a  Uquor-disUllery  and  con- 
spiracy case.  And  In  1934,  with  Kid  Cann 
and  five  others,  he  pleaded  guilty  in  the  hug« 
alcohol-ring  case  in  which  the  mob's  alleged 
bookkeeper  who  talked  was  executed  by  ma- 
chine gun.    Banks  merely  was  fined  $2,000. 

In  1941,  Pete  Hackett.  Bank's  bodyguard, 
was  shot  afUr  reportedly  blabbing  about 
underworld  affairs.  Banks,  among  others, 
was  questioned.  But  Hackett  recovered  and 
refused  to  prefer  charges. 

Then,  in  1945.  Banks  was  questioned  by 
pcdlce  In  the  sensational  murder  of  Albert 
Schneider,  an  organizer  for  the  truck  driver's 
union.  Schneider  fell  under  a  fusillade  of 
bullets  at  the  Casanova — a  night  club  with  a 
soiled  reputation,  reputedly  owned  by 
Banks — after  he  and  his  brother  FTed.  also 
a  labor  organizer,  clashed  with  Banks  and 
Rubin  Shetsky,  who  managed  the  Casanova. 
Banks  and  Shetsky  both  fled  after  the  kiUing. 
Banks  later  was  cleared.  (Shetsky  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  for  murder.  After  serving  S 
years,  he  gained  a  new  trial  and  an  acquittal.) 

The  guiding  genius  In  the  Twin  City  Rapid 
Transit  stockholders'  group  of  which  Kid 
Cann  and  Tommy  Banks  were  principals  was 
Fred  A.  Oesanna,  brilliant  criminal  attorney 
and  Minneapolis'  Democrat-Farmer  I-f>»>f»r 
political  boss. 

Report  on  a  wealthy  lawyer 

A  tense,  quiet-mannered  man  of  58,  Os- 
sanna  is  driven  by  a  consiuning  ambition 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  He  commands 
enormous  fees  as  a  trial  lawyer.  Of  Italian 
descent,  he  was  for  years  president  of  the 
National  Italian-American  Civic  League  and 
was  twice  decorated  by  the  Bling  of  Italy. 
He  unsuccessfully  ran  for  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis in  1927;  since,  he  has  been  the  city's 
behind-the-scenes  political  boss.  He  Is 
wealthy,  owning  two  Minneapolis  office  build- 
ings, an  expensive  home  at  Bal  Harbour,  Fla., 
and  a  100-acre  estate  outside  Minneapolis, 
which  boasts  a  private  lake  and  handsome 
stone  house  furnished  with  Louis  XVI  an- 
tiques he  and  his  wife  collected  abroad. 

Ossanna  has  had  one  brush  with  the  law. 
In  1928,  he  was  indicted  for  forgery  in  con- 
nection with  an  accounting  of  the  assets  of 


an  Aurora,  Minn.,  bank.  But  after  a  barge- 
line  promoter  and  the  bank  president  pleaded 
guilty  to  forgery  and  misleading  a  bank 
commissioner,  respectively,  the  indictment 
against  Ossanna  was  dismissed. 

But  to  return  to  the  Twin  City  Rapid 
Transit  situation  of  today,  we  swing  back 
to  Charles  Green,  New  York  City  bxislness-^ 
man.  A  loud-voiced  promoter,  in  his  own 
words  "always  ready  to  make  a  fast  buck," 
Green  had  piled  up  a  wartime  fortune  while 
still  in  his  early  thirties,  wholesaling  elec- 
tric appliances  through  his  Green  Sales  Co., 
Inc..  principally  to  United  SUtes  Army  PX's. 
The  story  of  the  change  in  management  of 
the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co.  actually 
began  when  Green,  seeking  to  invest  his  fat 
wartime  profits,  came  upon  one  of  the  com- 
pany's annual  reports.  Noting  lU  unusually 
strong  financial  position  and  the  dispropor- 
tionately low  price  of  lU  stock  on  the  "big 
board,"  he  decided  he  had  found  a  "sleeper." 
He  bought  6,000  shares. 

But  no  dividends  materialized.  As  testi- 
mony at  the  subsequent  Minnesota  State 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission's  hear- 
ing revealed,  Green  composed  a  letter  de- 
manding the  management  be  ousted  and 
sent  copies  to  all  8,000  stockholders. 

The  result  was  that  President  D.  J.  Strouse 
Invited  him  to  Minneapolis  for  a  talk.  Green 
rushed  out  and  speedily  offended  Strouse 
by  advising  him  to  spend  less  of  the  com- 
pany's earnings  on  new  equipment  and 
service  to  the  public  "and  instead  pay  dlvl- 
'  dends."  Green  fxirther  demanded  he  and 
two  friends  replace  three  of  Strouse's  backers 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Strouse  merely 
laiigbed  in  his  face,  and  the  talk  ended  with 
each  shouting  the  other  knew  nothing  about 
running  a  streetcar  company.  Green  stormed 
back  to  New  York  City,  angrily  determined  to 
start  a  "proxy"  fight  to  gain  control. 

Green  later  testified  before  the  investigat- 
ing State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion that  he  was  soon  approached  by  Blgham 
D.  Eblen,  Detroit  attorney,  who  owned  7,200 
share  of  TCRTC  and  held  proxies  (voting 
rights)  on  10,000  more  belonging  to  friends. 
Eblen  proposed  they  Join  forces  to  elect  3 
of  their  own  directors  to  the  0-man  board, 
at  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  in  March 
1949.  They  hatched  a  mall  campaign  to  col- 
lect proxies  from  additional  stockholders, 
yet  failed  to  seize  control  at  the  meeting. 
However,  Strouse  conciliating  offered  2  di- 
rectorships, and  Eblen  and  one  of  his  legal 
clients,  James  A.  Glbb,  former  operator  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  transportation  system, 
were  put  in. 

Shortly  thereafter  (Green  later  testified). 
Eblen  told  him  unless  something  was  done 
the  company  soon  would  be  in  receivership. 
For  TCRTC's  financial  report  for  1949's  first 
quarter  showed  a  large  deficit. 

Most  transit  companies  have  been  in 
financial  difficulties  the  last  20  years,  ex- 
cepting the  war  years,  due  to  the  Increasing 
use  of  automobiles.  In  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  a  study  by  Economist  Harry  Flter- 
man  showed  that,  in  the  last  30  years,  though 
population  increased  55  percent,  transit  pas- 
sengers decreased  41  percent. 

Green  and  Eblen  (as  Green  subsequently 
testified)  collected  still  more  proxies,  went 
to  Minneapolis  and  handed  the  management 
an  ultimatum — the  firing  of  Strouse  and  an 
equal  division  of  the  directorships  between 
the  two  factions.    It  was  rejected. 

"O.  K."  Green  hotly  retorted.  "All  offers 
are  off.    We'll  play  winner  takes  all." 

According  to  his  testimony,  he  soon  found 
a  helper.  Green  testified  that  James  B. 
Aune,  customers'  man  for  Brokers  Palne, 
Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis  (through  whom 
Green  had  purchased  much  of  his  transit 
stock),  took  him  and  Eblen  to  the  Club  Car- 
nival. There  Aune  Introduced  them  to  its 
owner,  the  notorious  rackets  boss,  Isadora 
Blumenfeld,  alias  Kid  Cann. 

Aime  mentioned  Cann  owned  some  transit 
stock  and  tN-ougbt  up  Green's  problem. 
Green  then  asked  Cann.  in  confidence,  what 


he  knew  of  the  Fted  A.  Ossanna  whom  Aune 
has  recommended  "as  a  real  two-fisted  attor- 
ney I  bxight  to  hook  up  with  if  I  am  going  to 
have  another  proxy  fight."  Kid  Cann  rec- 
ommended Ossanna  very  highly.  Green, 
much  Impressed  by  Kid  Cann.  decided 
Ossanna  was  their  man.  Kid  Caim's  selec- 
tion of  Ossanna  was  a  mere  hint  of  the  im- 
portant role  the  gangster  Cann  soon  was  to 
play  in  the  company's  affairs. 

Many  proxies  tent  by  nail 

Gre<n  later  testified  that  he  quickly  hired 
Ossanna  as  his  personal  representative  in  the 
coming  proxy  fight  anct  they  met  frequently 
with  Cann  at  his  Club  Carnival.  Large 
stockholders  all  over  the  United  States,  con- 
vinced by  the  profit-motive  argument  pre- 
sented in  letters  sent  out  by  Green,  Joined 
Green's  fight,  sending  him  their  proxies.  He 
thereupon  demanded  the  old  management 
resign  in  a  body,  as  be  now  had  "more  than 
enough  votes  to  oust  them  at  the  next  stock- 
holders' meeting."  They  finally  yielded  in 
November  1949 — and  Green  and  his  confreres 
triumphantly  took  over  the  Twin  City  Rapid 
Transit  Co. 

Green  got  the  presidency,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $40,000,  plus  $8,000  for  expenses; 
Detroit  stockholder  Eblen  became  chairman 
of  the  board;  Ossanna  was  appointed  legal 
counsel,  at  $24,000.  and  was  made  a  director; 
Glbb,  Eblen 's  prot^g^ — as  former  head  of  a 
transit  system,  the  only  one  who  knew  any- 
thing about  numing  one — ^was  made  opera- 
tions superintendent,  at  $25,000. 

Green  seemed  determined  to  show  the 
Minneeotans  how  a  big-time  operator  from 
New  York  did  things,  for  he  at  once  began 
throwing  his  weight  around.  Having  wrested* 
control  from  the  old  management  becaxise 
the  company  was  losing  money  (the  1949 
deficit  was  $423,693.58),  he  took  immediate 
steps  to  correct  this — with  a  lack  of  diplo- 
macy that,  as  later  brought  out  in  testimony, 
astounded  even  his  own  associates. 

The  Minnesota  State  Railroad  amd  Ware- 
house Commission  had  Just  granted  a  fare 
increase  from  11  to  12  cents.  Green  loudly 
demanded  a  15-cent  fare — and  then  a  17-cent 
fare.  Then  he  fired  more  than  800  em- 
ployees— nearly  25  percent  of  the  total  per- 
sonnea — slashing  the  annual  payroll  by 
$1,800,000,  as  testimony  later  revealed.  He 
cut  streetcar  and  bus  schedules  relent- 
leesly-^f orcing  thousands  of  citizens  to  freeze 
on  street  comers  for  long  waits  during  Min- 
nesota's harsh  subzero  winter.  Worse,  he 
completely  discontinued  lines  with  less  pa- 
tronage than  he  thought  could  be  served 
profitably — a  bitter  blow  to  more  thousands 
whose  regular  transportation  between  home 
and  Job  was  thiu  abruptly  chopped  off. 


History  of  European  Soil  G»ii$enratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  GRiSWOLD 

or  NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  20, 1953 

Ut,  GRLSWOLD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause all  of  us  are  interested  in  and  are 
becoikiing  more  and  more  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  soil  conservation  in 
the  United  States,  I  ask  unanipious  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "History 
of  European  Soil  Conservation,"  written 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Coad,  Sr.,  vice  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Conservation  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  appearing  in  Uie  September 
1952  issue  of  the  Mid-West  Dealer  News, 
a  magazine  published  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
aj^ollows: 

HisTosT  or  European  Son.  CONSxaVATiow 

One  hundrefl  years  ago  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  was  in  deplorable  condition. 

In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Sweden  their  forests  were  completely  cut 
down.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  stop 
the  erosion  of  their  soU.  As  a  result  of  the 
deforestation  of  these  countries,  hot  winds 
destroyed  their  crops,  erosion  destroyed  the 
topsoil,  and  crop  productions  were  badly  re- 
duced. 

The  people  of  these  countries  were  in  a  sad 
and  pitiful  state,  and  they  were  warring  with 
each  other  for  more  soU;  new  territory  was 
taken  from  other  cotmtrles  for  the  purposs 
of  securing  more  land  for  production  pur- 
poses. 

At  that  time  Germany  was  in  such  a 
wretched  condition  from  floods  and  soil  ero- 
sion that  Coleridge,  the  great  poet,  wrote  ths 
following  lines: 

"The  river  Rhine,  It  Is  well  known. 
Doth  wash  (flood)  your  city  of  Cologne; 
But  tell  me,  njrmphs !  What  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine?" 

Austria  developed  a  program  of  refco-esta* 
tion  thereby  stopping  the  heavy,  destructive, 
hot  winds.  Its  sou  was  contoured,  terraced, 
and  heavily  fertilized. 

Germany  adopted  the  same  plan,  built  for« 
estry  in  different  parts  of  its  nation,  stopped 
the  erosion*  by  contouring,  terracing,  and 
fertUizing  all  its  soils. 

Italy  adopted  the  same  type  of  pngrtan, 
as  did  France  and  Sweden.. 

In  1937  I  toured  all  parts  of  SlcUy,  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  also  the  greater 
part  of  Germany. 

Sicily  Is  an  almost  mountainous  country. 
X  was  amazed  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Island 
of  SlcUy  with  contouring,  terracing,  fertlU> 
zatlon.  and  the  buUding  of  forestry. 

Italy  Is  also  a  mountainotis  country. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  rebuUding  of  a  na- 
tion with  reforestation,  contouring,  ter- 
racing, and  fertilizing  of  its  lands,  on  its  hills 
and  in  its  mountains,  and  dxirlng  the  time 
that  I  was  in  Italy,  there  was  Uttle,  if  any, 
rain  that  came  off  its  acreage. 

I  toured  Germany  from  the  southern 
boundary  to  the  northern  boundary  and 
never  have  I  seen  such  a  rebuUding  of  a 
nation.  There  I  found  groves  and  forests 
developed  in  every  part  of  that  nation.  The 
whole  nation  was  rebuilt  with  forests,  groves, 
contouring,  terracing,  and  intense  fertiliza- 
tion. During  my  tour  of  a  5  days'  period. 
It  rained  continuously,  but  during  that  tour 
not  one  bit  of  rain  from  the  fields  of  that 
nation  emptied  Into  any  of  the  roads  that  I 
traveled. 

I  visited  the  Black  Forest  which  Is  of  tre- 
mendous size,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  truclcs  hauling  logs  out  of  that  forest. 
At  first  I  thought  they  were  deforesting  that 
wonderful  Black  FcM-est,  but  upon  investiga- 
tion I  learned  that  every  tree  that  is  cut 
down  is  marked,  and  nobody  is  allowed  to 
take  a  tree  out  of  that  f  west  without  replac- 
ing the  cut  down  tree  with  three  new  trees. 
As  you  rode  through  that  forest,  you  would 
think  there  was  never  a  tree  cut  from  its 
land. 

Sweden  went  through  the  same  experience. 
They  rebuUt  their  forests;  they  stopp)ed  all 
erosion;  aU  rains  are  held  by  the  forests  and 
by  the  conto\irlng  and  terracing  of  the  soil. 
France  100  years  ago  was  In  a  deplorable 
condition.  That  nation  has  been  completely 
rebuUt  along  the  same  lines  as  Germany.  No 
rain  is  lost  on  the  fields:  no  rains  are  washed 
down  the  roads;  all  the  water  is  saved,  goes 
down  through  the  soil  and  supplies  other 
parts  of  the  country  with  water  from  its  sub- 
soU,  filling  its  ponds.  Its  lakes  and  streams. 

In  75  years  not  one  of  these  countries  has 
had  a  drought. 
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This  sprtn^  h«ftyy  nins  fell  In  North  Da- 
kota, parts  of  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  adding  to  the  flood  conditions  of 
the  Missouri  River.  On  June  20.  1953,  the 
Carglll  Co.  reports  from  Minneapolis  that 
Vorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  parts  of  Mlnne- 
r->ta  and  Montana  are  now  hit  by  droughts. 
Present  estimate  of  the  Nebraska  wheat  loss 
txom.  droughts  is  30  million  bushels.    Why? 

Neither  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  nor 
Sweden  has  had  a  flood  the  last  76  years. 
Why  don't  ws  follow  their  program? 

They  have  no  reservoln.  The  rains  ara 
lield  by  their  heavy  forests  In  their  moun- 
tains and  by  the  contouring  and  terracing  of 
their  soil,  and  today  there  are  no  floods  in 
these  countries.  The  river  Rhine  is  very  at- 
tractive and  has  had  no  floods  since  the  re- 
construction of  Oermany. 

The  condition  of  these  nations  100  years 
•go  Is  eicactly  what  is  happening  in  Nebraska 
today.  What  a  wonderful  opportunity  there 
to  for  this  State  to  follow  the  example  of 
Vtanee,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy.  Sicily,  and 
Sweden. 

America  Is,  and  has  been,  the  greatest  de- 
veloper of  manufacturing  methods  in  the 
world.  No  nation  is  as  progressive  as  Amer- 
ica Is  In  manufacturing,  but  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  soil  and  its  improvement,  America  la 
the  worst  In  the  world. 

There  should  be  no  floods  In  this  country. 
We  should  save  all  the  rain  on  our  lands,  re- 
build our  forests,  and  create  new  and  addi- 
tional forests  that  will  hold  the  snow  and 
rain.  We  should  contour  and  terrace  our 
farms,  pasture  steep  hills,  build  groves  on  our 
farms  and  stop.  Just  as  Xurope  did,  the  ter- 
rific floods  that  have  done  so  much  damage. 

W.  J.  COIB. 


Wkkk  Comes  First,  tbe  Badfet  Ckickeo 
•r  the  Tax  Egf  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
Bressmen  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  are  in  a  dilemma  which  has  pleas- 
ant aspects  for  a  change.  They  are  con- 
fronted with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining which  to  cut  first,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  or  the  taxpayers'  Income 
tax.  Either  or  both  will  be  welcome 
news,  and  in  this  choice  there  are  valid 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

The  tax  cutter  says  that  you  never  can 
convince  the  bureaucrat  that  you  mean 
business  unless  you  cut  oCF  his  funds. 
The  budgeteer  insists  that  you  cannot 
Jeopardize  the  economy  and  encourage 
already  inflated  inflationary  trends  by 
cutting  taxes  without  a  balanced  budget. 
It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  new  men 
who  have  been  cajoled  into  serving  the 
first  Republican  administration  in  two 
decades  to  suggest  that  we  may  be  able 
to  achieve  both  goals,  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  task  which  they  must  set  for 
themselves. 

We  ought  to  be  able  in  this  congres- 
sional session  to  evolve  a  balanced  budg- 
et by  draining  the  water  from  Federal 
departmental  spending  taps.  When  it 
Is  balanced  by  this  rigorous  but  deter- 
mined process,  the  tax-cutting  ax  can  be 
safely  drawn  from  its  rusty  case  and 
Applied  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


CoBfretsiMk  HoBfieM  Flays  Important 
Role  ia  Saccessfnl  Fight  To  Prescrro 
Great  Califonua  Forest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAUroBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREPENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 195i 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
heralds  the  preservation  of  the  greatest 
primeval  forest  of  ponderosa  and  sugar- 
pine  trees  in  the  world.  This  magnif- 
icent forest  was  about  to  be  destroyed 
when  an  eminent  citizen  of  California. 
Mr.  John  R  Elliott,  heard  about  it  and 
decided  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  Mr.  Elliott 
when  he  and  his  son,  John  C.  Elliott,  first 
visited  the  pine  forest.  We  were  all 
awed  by  the  beauty  which  we  beheld. 
In  addition  to  the  extensive  stands 
of  huge  pines,  there  were  areas  of 
mixed  groves,  where  California's  famous 
Sequoias — redwoods — and  other  native 
trees  stood  side  by  side  with  the  sugar 
and  ponderosa  pines. 

I  am  glad  to  have  played  a  small  part 
in  the  preservation  of  these  great  trees. 
The  principal  credit,  of  course,  belongs 
to  John  B.  Elliott.  Also,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  Times  article  mentions  the 
splendid  work  of  Mr.  Gene  Wilbur,  who 
was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of 
our  colleagues  must  be  placed  right  at 
the  top  of  the  list  when  credit  is  given 
for  saving  the  pine  forest.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Chxt  Houmto,  took 
many  hours  from  his  crowded  days  to  see 
that  the  great  forest  was  saved.  Con- 
gressman HoLiriELD  pressed  the  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  favor- 
able action  and  followed  through  to  see 
that  they  performed.  Preserving  this 
forest  required  cooperation  from  both 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  Chxt  Hou- 
nzLD  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  bring- 
ing about  Federal  cooperation.  He  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  thousands  of 
people  who  joined  imder  Mr.  Elliott's 
leadership  to  save  the  great  Calaveras 
Pine  Forest. 

The  article  follows: 
Prvx-YxAa  Ficht  Savcs  Gbovx  or  Bio  Pons — 

370  Acacs  or  Towebino  Tkkbb  in  Gold  Rush 

Country   Aaz  Smrrco  to  UNrrio  Statis 

Phxsebvx 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Angelks,  February  14. — A  6-year  cam- 
paign to  save  a  grove  of  towering  sugar  pines 
In  the  Sierra  Nevadas  from  limibermen's  saws 
has  succeeded. 

The  California  War  Memorial  Park  Associ- 
ation, which  led  the  campaign,  announced 
this  week  that  it  had  received  word  from 
Washington  that  the  370-acre  tract  bearing 
the  trees  had  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States  PoTfstry  Service's  preserve. 

The  transfer  was  effected  under  a  1900 
conservation  law  under  which  the  owner  of 
the  tract,  the  Pickering  Lumber  Co.  of  irnnfa^ 
City,  Mo.,  received  a  comparable  stand  of  ex- 
pendable timber  on  a  nearby  Federal  tract. 

The  grove,  containing  thousands  of  pines, 
some  centuries  old  and  as  high  as  250  feet. 
Is  on  Beaver  Creek  in  the  gorge  of  the  Stanis. 
laus  River  in  Tuolumne  County,  125  mUes 
northeast  of  San  Francisco  and  28  miles 


northeast  of  Tosemlte  National  Park.  It  Is 
in  the  heart  of  the  gold  rush  country  chron- 
icled by  Mark  Twain. 

There  are  sugar  pines  scattered  among  tha 
forests  up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast.  But 
thii  grove  was  appraised  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  noted  architect  and  park  planner 
who  made  a  survey  for  California  after  World 
War  II.  as  representative  of  growth  "which 
will  probably  never  be  seen  again  anywhara 
In  the  world  if  a  good  example  of  it  is  not 
preserved  here." 

The  grove  is  adjacent  to  the  l,&60-acr* 
Calaveras  State  Park,  comprising  an  excep- 
tional stand  of  giant  redwood  trees.  An- 
other redwood  grove  about  the  same  size 
owned  by  the  lumber  company  lies  2  miles 
south. 

On  the  basis  of  Ui.  Olmsted's  report,  the 
State  developed  a  plan  for  a  5,000-acre  piurk 
that  would  Include  both  redwood  groves  and 
the  sugar  pine  tract. 

A  1,200-acre  corridor  of  Federal  lands  con- 
necting the  two  redwood  groves  already 
has  been  transferred  to  the  State. 

The  State  has  earmarked  $1,600,000  of  park 
funds  toward  purchase  of  the  south  grove, 
which  Is  expected  to  cost  several  milUoa 
dollars.  Under  State  law,  the  earmarked 
funds  must  be  matched  by  nooney  from  out- 
side sources. 

MATCHiNo  nnm  sought 

A  campaign  for  the  matching  funds  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  Save-the-Bedwood 
League  and  the  Calaveras  Grove  Association, 
which  provided  the  matching  funds  for  the 
purchase  in  1931  of  the  present  Calaveras. 
SUte  Park  tract. 

John  B.  Elliott.  Los  Angeles  oil  operator 
and  a  principal  figure  in  the  War  Memorial 
Park  Association,  said  that  although  its  main 
objective  had  been  achieved  it  would  con- 
tinue to  function  in  furtherance  of  the  over- 
all park  plan. 

The  transfer  of  the  sugar  pine  tract  in- 
volved long  and  intricate  negotiations  be- 
tween various  State  and  Federal  agencies 
and  the  lumber  company. 

In  announcing  the  transfer  Mr.  Elliott  gave 
principal  credit  for  making  it  possible  to 
Geno  Wilbur,  former  secretary  of  the  associ- 
ation, who  found  the  forgotten  1909  land- 
exchange  statute.  It  was  enacted  during 
the  administration  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  was  backed  by  the  late  Glf- 
ford  Plnchot,  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  leading  conservationist. 


LiBcob  Day  Address  of  Hoa.  Jacob  K. 
JoTits,  of  New  York,  Before  tke  Jout 
Session  of  the  LefitUtiTe  Assenblj  of 
the  G>Dunonwealtli  of  Pnerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  made  before  the  Joint  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico: 

(Mr.  JAvrrs  addressed  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing in  Spanish  at  this  point.] 

I  might  say  as  I  start  in  English  that  X 
was  a  little  bit  afraid  that  perhaps  my  begin- 
ning in  Spanish,  which  I  am  delighted  to 
make  as  a  tribute — and  a  weU-deserved  trib- 
ute— to  the  great  Job  that's  being  done  in 
this  Commonwealth,  might  have  gone  over 
with  as  much  amusement  i«  the  very  great 
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tour  de  force  made  by  Judge  Jorge  Romany 
•t  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  watching. 

The  central  importance  of  Puerto  Rico 
not  only  in  the  domestic  but  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  all  too 
little  understood  for  Puerto  Rico  is  a  labora- 
tory of  American  concepts  of  democracy  in 
Latin  America,  of  which  Puerto  Rico,  by 
tradition,  language,  and  cultxire  remains  very 
much  a  part.  We  meet  to  dlsc^oss  this  ques- 
tion on  a  particularly  appropriate  day.  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  our  concept  of 
government  as  follows — and  I  quote  his 
words  uttered  in  1854: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all, 
or  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves,  in  their 
separate  and  individual  capacities.  In  all 
that  the  people  can  individually  do  as  well 
for  themselves,  government  ought  not  to 
Interefere."  And  as  I  understand  it  that 
has  been  the  credo  of  your  Commonwealth 
govertunent. 

Lincoln's  great  contribution  to  the  United 
BUtes  and  to  the  world  was  In  holding  the 
Union  together.  His  memorable  sentiment 
en  that  issue  was  that  "a  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand." 

Various   influences    of    total   government 
BOW    disturb    tha    pan-American    unity    of 
the  Americans  and  threaten  to  divide  them 
by  setting  up  divisive  lde.ologies  either  in 
the  Nazi  or  Communist  model.    The  pattern 
of  personal  dictatorship  is  not  new  in  Latin 
America  but  the  pattern  of  ideological  dic- 
tatorship is  new  and  more  dangerous.    Now 
Puerto  Rico,  as  American  territory  in  Latin 
America,  is  vital  to  show  two  major  points 
about  the  United  States  to  all   the  Latin 
American  peoples.     First,  the  achievements 
In  Individual  and  community  development 
possible  under  the  American  constitutional 
democracy,   and,   second   that   the    United 
States  is  not  imperialistic,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, pursues  the  most  enlightened  policy 
regarding  this  Commonwealth  of  any  nation 
on  earth.    In  the  words  of  President  Truman, 
during    his    administration.    United    States 
policy  respecting  Puerto  Rico  is  that — and 
I  quote — "The  Puerto  Rlcan  people  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
Puerto  Rico's  political  relationship  to  the 
continental  United  States."    This  policy  has 
been  implemented,  first  by  Public  Law  600 
with  which,  I  am  very  happy  to  say.  I  had 
something   to   do   in   the   Congress,    under 
which  complete  self-government  is  assured 
to  the  people  and  the  Commonwealth  con- 
stitution has  been  created  under  this  law 
and,     second,     by     President     Elsenhower's 
pledge  of  support  for  Inmiediate  statehood 
to   Hawaii,   an   example   clearly   indicating 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  admits 
of  BUtehood  for  Puerto  Rico  as  well  if  the 
people    here    are    not   satisfied    with    their 
unique  experiment  of  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth within  the  American  constitu- 
tional framework. 

In  this  concept  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  spiritual 
link  between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  and  as  a  showcase  of  our  national 
capability  for  achievement  there  is  also  a 
strategic  element.  For  Puerto  Rico  occu- 
pies a  critical  position  on  the  trade  routes 
between  North  and  South  America  as  well 
as  through  the  Panama  Canal.  During  World 
War  n  it  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as  250 
ships  were  simk  by  the  Nazis  in  a  single 
month  in  the  waters  east  of  Puerto  Blco. 
This  emphasizes  the  size  of  our  strateglo 
stake  In  the  Caribbean  area. 

Many  have  noted  the  fact  that  In  his  broad 
review  of  foreign  policy  in  the  recent  state 
of  the  Union  message  President  Eisenhower 
failed  to  mention  Latin  America.  This 
should  be  taken,  I  beUeve,  rather  as  an 
emphasis  than  as  a  lack  of  emphasis  upon 
the  solidarity  of  the  Americas,  for  it  is  a 
subject  which  the  President  has  reserved 
Xqt  special  and  sole  attention. 


To  fitrther  illustrate  Puerto  Rloo's  stra- 
tegic position  It  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
proposal  reportedly  advanced  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Barbey  who  until  recently  commanded 
the  Caribbean  Sea  frontier  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Juan.    Admiral  Barbey  is  re- 
ported to  have  suggested  the  utilization  of 
Puerto  Rican  and  Antilles  group.  Navy,  Air 
and  Army  bases  as  ideal  sites  on  which  to 
train  ships  crews.  Air  Corps  and  Army  troops 
of  Latin   America   in  problems  of  western 
hemispheric    defense.     "Training    of    Latin 
Americans  in  the  United  States,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "has  always  been  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  language  barrier  as  weU 
as  the  barrier  of  tradition  and  customs.    In 
Puerto  Rico,"  he  pointed  out,  "cultiire  and 
ciistoms  are  similar  to  those  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   The  language  barrier  does  not  exist  and 
it  is  an  ideal  area  for  Pan  American  defense 
training."     These    observations    emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  commonwealth  need  be  no 
more  affected  in  its  dignity  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  therefore  serving  a  com- 
mon interest  of  the  United  States  in  this 
area  when  it  seeks  mutual  cooperation  and 
aid    from   the   Government  of   the   United 
States  than  do  the  residents  of  any  of  the 
48  States  or  indeed  the  foreign  recipients 
of  assistance  under  the  Mut\ial  Security  Pro- 
gram, because  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth may  be  conscious  of  their  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  this 
critical   area.    The   commonwealth   has   al- 
ready shown  its  capabUity  in  this  respect  by 
establishing  the  point  4  training  program 
which    I    am    informed    has    attracted    400 
trainees     for     technical     assistance     from 
friendly  tropical  areas  all  around  the  free 
world.    This  concept  of  dignity  in  playing 
a  vital   part  In  the  destiny  of  the   whole 
United  States  is  also  intimately  tied  up  with 
the  problems  which  I  know  as  a  New  Yorker 
and  which  relate  to  the  much  discussed  and 
large  migration  of  Puerto  Rican  people  prin- 
cipally to  New  York  City  and  also  to  other 
mainland  areas. 

I  haVe  a  deep  feeling  that  this  problem 
would  be  much  simpler  if  on  the  one  hand 
Puerto,  Rlcan  people  were  more  conscio\is  of 
their  proud  heritage  of  Latin-American  c\il- 
ture  and  tradition  so  useful  and  Important 
in  the  whole  complex  of  the  cultxire  of  our 
country  and  also  if  they  understood  the 
importance  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  It, 
and  ware  properly  proud  of  this  fact.  I  have 
rather  the  feeling  that  so  many  difficulties 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  in  New  York  are 
attributable  to  their  injection  into  a  society 
they  regard  as  new  and  this  without  a  clear 
idea  of  the  contribution  they  themselves  are 
capably  of  making  to  it  and  of  the  contribu- 
tion w^lch  is  already  being  made  by  their 
native  Commonwealth. 

The  compulsion  to  migration  from  Puerto 
Rico  lB{WeU  understood  on  the  mainland  said 
there  Ife  no  disposition  to  restrict  or  inhibit 
any  United  States  citizen  from  going  any- 
where he  pleases  within  the  United  States. 
What  Is  recognized  as  a  problem  is  that  there 
Is  a  compulsion  to  migrate  from  Puerto  Rico 
due  to  a  surplus  of  employables  under  exist- 
ing conditions  and  due  to  pressures  of  inade- 
quate housing,  education  and  other  facilities. 
The  great  progress  made  in  industrialization 
and  the  outstanding  achievements  of  self- 
help — Operation  Bootstrap— omder  the  mag- 
nificent leadership  of  your  great  Governor, 
His  Excellency  Luis  Mufioz-Marln,  as  Imple- 
mented by  your  planning  board,  yotir  eco- 
nomic ilevelopment  administration,  and  your 
department  of  agricultxire  is  recognized  as  a 
brilliant  achievement  on  the  mainland,  so 
too  is  your  great  record  In  diverting  such  an 
amazing  part  of  your  budget  to  education. 
That  the  problem  is  no  greater  U  a  special 
tribute  to  these  efforts. 

But  JDonsiderlng  Puerto  Rico's  Importance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  real  difficulties 
which  are  facing  newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican 
people  in  New  York  City,  I  believe  we  need 
to  do  s^on  to  help  you  accelerate  your  pro* 


grams  so  as  to  reduce  the  comptileion  for 
migration.  So,  for  example,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Commonwealth  get  aid  for  education, 
especially  for  school  construction,  from  tha 
Federal  Government.  I  would  like  to  see 
your  employment  services  assisted  and  I 
would  like  to  see  your  indvistrlallzatlon  pro- 
gram accelerated  with  material  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  very  much  like  the  mutual 
seciu-ity  program  we  are  operating  in  so 
many  foreign  countries.  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  people  here  should  have,  on  a  fair  basis 
the  underljrlng  safeguard  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  of  the  msdnland. 

A  concerted  effort  needs  to  be  made  by  US 
to  see  that  per  capita  income  now  less  than  a 
third  of  our  average,  in  this  Commonwealth, 
bears  a  more  rcEisonable  relation  to  that  on 
the  mainland.    We  need,  too,  to  give  xirgent 
attention  to  the  aUowabllity  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
siigar  admitted  into  the  United  States  and 
to  a  rehabilitation  program  to  increase  yoxir 
coffee  production,  and  to  provide  effective 
outlets  for  this  production  thereby  reducing 
oxir  dependence  on  other  sources.     Finally, 
we  need  a  much  more  effective  program  for 
the  utilization  of  Puerto  Rlcan  agricultural 
and  other  workers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  reconsideration  of  ovir  re- 
liance in  this  respect  upon  sources  in  Mexico 
and  the  other  Caribbean  islands.     I  repeat 
again,   that  the  free   movement  of  people 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland  must 
not  be  interfered  with.    Bight  now  it  repre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  the  discrimina- 
tion   in    the    McCarran    Immigration    Act 
against   immigration   from    tbe    Caribbean 
Island  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  a  dis- 
crimination referred  to  by  Preaident  Elsen- 
hower and  which  I  hope  very   much  the 
Congress  will  soon  correct.     But   the   free 
movement  of  people  between  Puerto  Rico  and* 
the  mainland  must  be  a  successfiil  move- 
ment to  serve  our  Joint  purposes. 

I    have    already    outlined    the    measures 
which  I  believe  need  to  be  taken  to  remove 
compulsion  from  this  movement  largely  in 
the  way   of   cooperation  from  the   Federal 
Government.     I  would  now  like  to  refer  to 
measures  which  need  to  be  taken,  particu- 
larly In  New  York  City,  where  so  large  a 
settlement  of  Puerto  Rican  people  has  oc- 
curred  In  recent   years.     Estimates   as   to 
number  vary  but  there  certainly  are  no  less 
than  350,000  and  perhaps  more  than  400,000 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  in  New  York  City  alone, 
of  whom  some  20,000  to  25,000  of  those,  live 
in  the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.    Their  problems  are 
mainly  housing,  employment  opportunities. 
and  securing  their  full  clvU  rights  as  Ameri- 
cans.   It  is  these  deficiencies  which  create 
the    complications    respecting    delinquency 
rates  and  social  integration  about  which  we 
hear  so  much.    I  am  convinced  that  Puerto 
Rican  people  are  extremely  valuable  to  us 
on  the   mainland   and   in  New  York   City. 
They  are  excellent  and  indefatigable  workers 
in  many  fields  in  which  labor  is  short  and 
it  has  always  been  our  tradition  that  new 
people  when  integrated  make  us  all  better 
and  richer.    What  we  need  is  a  concentrated 
effort  to  settle  the  Puerto  Rican  people  Into 
o\ir  New  York  community  more  rapidly  and 
help  those  who  are  not  to  remain  to  find  a 
useful  place  elsewhere  in  our  broad  country. 
A  good  deal  is  being  done  by  the  New  York 
City  authorities,  by  civic  groups,  by  the  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  New  York,  which  Is  doing  an  e^)ecially 
fine  Job,  and  by  some  excellent  leadership 
among  the  Puerto  Rican  community  itself, 
but  not  enough.    We  are  woefully  lacking  la 
adequate    facilities   for   training   the    new- 
comers in  specific  skills,  in  assuring  them 
decent  hotising  at  reasonable  cost,  in  dUl- 
gently  protecting  their  civU  righte,  and  in 
aiding  those  who  wish  to  resettle  outside 
New  York  where,  particularly  in  agricultural 
areas,  there  is  so  much  demand  for  them. 
In  this  respect,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  finan- 
cial subvention  with  Federal   Government 
help  for  a  period  of  training  followed  hy 
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resettlement  would  not  be  wiser  th«n  tb« 
cost  Involved  in  New  York  City's  trying  to 
keep  up  with  and  provide  for  all  who  arrive 
from  Puerto  Rico — ^whether  they  would  like 
to  remain  there  or  not — eolely  out  of  Its  own 
resources. 

A  great  contribution  cai^  be  made  from 
here  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  in  New 
York.  Most  of  them  have  families  here  and 
are  justly  proud  of  their  Puerto  Rlcan  ori- 
gin. Self  help  and  mutual  cooperation 
preached  from  here,  a  reassertion  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Puerto  Elcan  tradition,  also 
coming  from  here  can  help  enormously  all 
concerned  In  New  York,  and  on  the  main- 
land in  general. 

I  hope,  my  friends — and  I'm  very  sensible 
of  the  great  honor  which  you  paid  me  in 
taking  time  from  your  labors  to  hear  me  on 
this  subject — ^I  hope  that  I  have  made  clear 
the  Integral  place  of  Puerto  Blco  and  its 
people  In  the  whole  United  States  and  its 
future  which  so  many  of  us  on  the  mainland 
see  and  understand  very  clearly.  Puerto  Rico 
can  take  great  pride  in  its  role  as  a  Com- 
monwealth within  the  framework  of  the 
United  States  for  what  it  has  done  cultural- 
ly, economically,  and  stategically.  and  for  its 
even  more  illustrious  tomorrows.  The 
Puerto  Rican  people.  In  my  view — and  I  say 
this  with  deep  conviction — are  Indeed  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  all 
of  the  150  million  people  of  Latin  America, 
and  in  turn  their  interpreters  to  ua. 
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Six  European  Natioas  Take  Good  Step 
AlMad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  <atm 
IN  TBB  BOUSS  OP  REPRXSENTAITVES 

Monday,  February  16.  19S3 

lir.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
can  foresee  the  full  impact  upon  Euro- 
pean history  of  the  step  talcen  by  France, 
West  Germany.  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  in  pooling 
their  steel  and  coal  production  as  th« 
first  development  of  the  Schuman  plan. 
This  group  of  6  nations  turns  out  15  per- 
cent of  the  world's  coal  and  18  percent 
of  its  steel. 

As  the  plan  now  stands,  these  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  are  removing 
their  tariff  restrictions  and  import  quo- 
tas on  coal  and  steel  axul  agree  to  give 
tip  these  practices.  To  carry  out  the 
operations,  they  have  set  up  an  agency 
called  the  High  Authority  of  the  Com- 
munity. In  practice,  the  removal  of 
trade  bcuriers  in  this  important  field 
means  that  Frenchmen  may  buy  from 
Western  Germany  materials  needed  to 
produce  steel  without  payment  of  the 
customary  tariff  duties,  and  vice  versa. 

It  would  be  asking  too  much  to  hope 
that  this  project  can  accomplish  some  of 
the  wonders  broadcast  by  several  overly 
optimistic  orators  who  have  dealt  with 
the  subject.  But  the  spectacle  of  French 
leaders  sitting  down  with  Western  Ger- 
man statesmen  and  businessmen  8  years 
after  the  most  bitter  war  in  world  his- 
tory would  have  been  deemed  miraculous 
In  any  other  generation.  E^ven  In  oup 
own  times,  it  is  at  least  a  dim  ray  of  sun- 
in  a  sorely  clouded  world. 


\i 


ahUie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOKITIA 

IN  TBI  HOUSX  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Ccuninform  anti- 
Jewish  campaign  and  oil  is  a  subject 
about  which  I  have  wanted  to  prepare 
a  talk,  time  permitting. 

Now  I  find  preparation  of  such  a  talk 
made  unnecessary  by  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  a  signed  editorial  by  the  brilliant 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  Mr. 
Virgil  Plnkley.  The  barbarous  Comln- 
form  campaign  against  Jews  has  shocked 
all  of  us  and  reemphasized  the  despica- 
ble lack  of  character  of  the  Kremlin 
gangsters.  The  United  States  must 
lead  a  fight  in  the  United  Nations  to 
condemn  the  Cominform  for  its  atroci- 
ties and  to  warn  the  perpetrators  that 
the  time  may  come  when  they  will  be 
forced  to  stand  trial  for  their  crimes 
against  humanity. 

I  should  like  to  include  Mr.  Pinkley's 
excellent  editorial  in  our  Rkcoso: 
Rd  ANTT-JrwiBR  Acts  Aimkd  at  Oil 

One  of  the  cheapest,  meanest  tricks  em- 
ployed by  a  ruthless  dictatorship  when  in 
dllBculties  is  to  attack  a  race  or  minority. 

We  are  witnessing  such  a  maneuver  now  by 
Riissla.  The  Reds  are  threatening  the  young 
Republic  of  Israel.  Simultaneously,  piirgea 
are  being  carried  out  against  Jews  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

The  main  objective  is  to  win  over  to  Rus- 
sia's side  the  Arab  states  of  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  being  done  to  try  and  gain  access  to 
oil  possessed  by  these  countries.  Approxi- 
mately 42  percent  of  all  the  world's  known 
oil  supplies  is  located  in  Arab  lands.  Russia 
and  her  satellites  have  only  7  percent.  We 
and  Canada  possess  37 14  percent  and  the 
Latin  American  countries  about  laVi  percent. 

Modem  wars  are  fought  largely  on  petro- 
leum, steel,  and  atomic  weapons  or  energy. 
If  Riissla  hopes  to  fight  smd  win  a  global  con- 
flict, she  must  gain  access  to  greatly  in- 
creased quantities  of  oU.  It  Is  doubtful  if 
sufflclent  supplies  could  be  stockpiled.  The 
best  statistics  available  Indicate  that  the 
Soviets  need  most  of  the  current  production 
to  meet  everyday  requirements,  already 
largely  devoted  to  building  up  a  military 
machine. 

So  when  the  Russlaiu  persecute  Jews  in 
Poland  or  Csechoelovakia  It  is  a  sinister 
move  In  a  drive  to  gain  oil.  Jews  are  being 
iised  as  human  pawns  in  this  cold-blooded 
and  shocking  game.  But  for  years  the  Krem- 
lin has  employed  any  and  all  means,  fair  or 
foul,  to  win  d«Blred  ends.  These  include 
complete  mastery  over  all  men,  mentally  and 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically. 

Moscow  is  in  a  powerful  position  because 
there  are  approximately  2.500.000  Jews  In 
Russia  alone.  If,  In  addition,  the  Soviets 
can  line  up  the  Arab  world  against  Israel, 
a  gigantic  squeeie  play  could  be  effected. 

In  watching  Communist  moves  In  Western 
Xurope  and  the  Middle  East,  keep  two  top 
Kremlin  objectives  in  mind: 

1.  To  gain  control  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ruhr  with  their  tremendous  industrial  out- 
put. 

a.  OU. 

80  desperate  are  the  Communist  bosses  for 
oU  that  they  wUl  gamble  even  to  the  point 
of  war.  If  they  feel  the  Jews  can  be  used  as 
whipping  boys  they  will  not  heaiUte.    Uke- 


Wln.  If  conditions  on  the  hometront  be- 
oome  more  serious  and  the  attention  at  dis- 
satisfied peoples  can  be  focused  against  the 
Jews,  they  will  do  so. 

Pray  that  when  real  peace  comes  to  the 
world  there  wlU  be  an  elimination  of  un- 
justified attacks  against  races,  groups,  or 
creeds. 

Vbgil  PimaxT. 
■VAST  16.  106a. 


It  Is  a  New  Era  ia  Watkiafton,  All  Rifht 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATITSS 

Monday.  February  16. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington is  a  new  place  these  days.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  different  from  what 
we  had  in  the  dying  days  of  the  Truman 
regime.  Eisenhower  is  responsible  for 
the  face-lifting  operations,  but  the  men 
he  has  placed  at  the  helm  are  equally 
to  be  credited  with  the  new  tone.  The 
pace  has  quickened,  and  as  more  and 
more  changes  in  departments  take  place, 
the  climatic  change  now  becoming  ap- 
parent in  the  Capital  will  radiate  out 
through  the  countiy. 

This  metamorphosis  is  intangible,  but 
you  can  put  yoiu*  finger  on  many  of  the 
specific  items  which  make  it  evident 
First,  the  Cabinet  is  a  working  Cabinet. 
Other  Cabinet  officials  have  worked,  of 
course,  xmder  every  administration,  but 
the  new  men  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
think  hard  and  straight  and  demand  ac- 
tion. They  cannot  be  diverted  by  con- 
versation. Platitudes  at  the  Government 
level  does  not  sit  well  with  business  exec- 
utives accustomed  to  decision-making. 
More  than  this,  there  is  the  spiritual  lift 
that  comes  with  new  men  tackling  new 
Jobs  with  definite  goals  In  view.  The 
goals  make  the  Jobs  meaningful — reach- 
ing for  a  decisive  step  in  the  Korean 
war— balancing  the  Federal  budget — 
pushing  atomic  research  into  civilian 
areas  for  human  betterment — taking 
hold  of  America's  international  role  un- 
der a  man  who  knows  the  world  scene 
intimately.  There  wiU  be  lots  of  hard 
work  and  no  play  for  official  Washing- 
ton for  a  good  long  time  to  come.  That 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 


The  History  of  Petrolcoi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAurosNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  can  recall  some  of  the  dire  oil- 
exhaustion  predictions  of  past  yean 
which  have  been  proved  erroneoiis  by 
the  passage  of  time.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Mor- 
gan, an  official  of  the  Richfield  Oil  Ca 
of  California,  in  a  presidential  address 
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befoi«  the  American  Association  of  Pe- 
troleum Geologists  last  year,  made  some 
Interesting  observations  relative  to  these 
predictions.  I  should  like  to  include 
some  of  his  comments  in  our  Rbcoro: 

I  have  always  been  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  adage  that  history  repeats  itself. 
Certainly  it  is  Important  to  know  history  in 
order  best  to  appraise  the  present  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  future. 

The  history  of  petroleum  records  of  threat- 
ened shortage  of  gasoline  at  the  end  of  1913 
as  a  hundred  thousand  Model  Ta  took  the 
road.  Then  in  1814  came  the  discovery  of 
Gushing  and  we  had  overproduction. 

In  1910  we  had  shortage  again  and  the 
director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
predicted  petroleum  exhaustion  by  1943  pro- 
vided we  produced  no  more  than  300  million 
barrels  per  year.  Here  it  is  1952  and  we  are 
producing  seven  times  that  much  per  year. 

With  our  entry  into  the  Plrst  World  War 
In  1917  there  was  fear  of  a  world  oU  shortage, 
followed  by  gasless  Sundays  and  preesiu^  in 
Ckingrees  to  restore  to  development  the  6>/a 
mUlion  acres  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main. In  fact  the  condition  was  so  serious 
during  World  War  I  that  the  Government  was 
considering  taking  oU  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves.  (That  m\ut  have  been 
serious.) 

The  pressure  was  relieved  without  the  need 
for  any  important  action  In  Washington;  In 
fact,  the  Government  agencies  became  so 
busy  that  the  price  of  oil  was  permitted  to 
Increase  following  supply  and  demand;  then 
the  great  Ranger  field  was  discovered  in  1918. 
A  year  later  in  1919  we  had  shortage  again 
and  the  director  of  the  United  States  Biu-eau 
of  Mines  stated,  "In  meeting  the  world's 
needs  •  •  •  the  oil  from  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  occupy  a  less  and  less  domi- 
nant position,  because  within  the  next -2 
to  5  years  the  oilfields  of  this  country  wlU 
reach  their  maximum  production,  and  from 
that  time  on  we  will  face  an  ever-increasing 
decline.  We  thus  see  domestic  oilfields  un- 
able to  meet  our  home  demands  under  pres- 
ent methods  of  utilization  and  manufacture. 
This  startling  fact  cannot  be  Ignored."  In 
1920  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  es- 
timated only  7  billion  barrels  of  oil  left  In 
the  United  States  and  Alaska.  (That's  only 
i%  years  of  production  at  the  present  rate.) 
The  Survey  then  stated.  "We  m\ist  depend 
more  and  more  on  oU  from  other  sources  or 
get  along  with  less  oU.  Our  chUdren  will 
doubtless  do  both." 

The  scare  of  shortage  began  to  ease  in  1921 
and  1922  after  Mid-Continent  crude  reached 
93.50  a  barrel  and  Burkburnett,  Mezla,  Bur- 
bank.  El  Dorado,  and  the  great  Los  Angeles 
Basin  fields  were  discovered. 

In  spite  of  these  discoveries  David  White, 
chief  geologist  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  In  1922.  predicted  an  early  peak 
of  the  output  of  the  United  States  following 
which  "relief  must  come  from  other  foreign 
fields  and  from  production  by  distillation 
from  shale  oil,  on  whose  adequacy  and  on 
whose  yet  undetermined  cost  we  may  be 
obligated  to  rely."  (That  was  in  1923.  Does 
it  not  sound  like  1952?) 

At  this  same  time  in  1922  a  committee  of 
AAPG  members  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Siu-vey  estimated 
the  United  States  reserves  of  recoverable  oU 
at  9  billion  barrels  or  a  20-year  supply. 

A  bright  light  shone  about  that  time  when 
Sir  John  Cadman.  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Co.,  stated,  '"Two-thirds  of  the  earth's  rock 
surface  is  of  sufficient  age  to  yield  oil.  Com- 
pared with  the  places  where  oil  might  be 
found  as  exploration  continues,  the  work 
thus  far  done  represents  hardly  a  scratch. 

In  late  1923  and  1924  came  many  new  oil- 
field discoveries  in  the  United  States  and 
great  overproduction,  low  prices,  and  the 
first  discussions  of  proration  and  conserva- 
tloo. 


There  were  many  more  ups  and  downs  of 
production  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  with  var- 
ious types  of  controls  and  attempted  con- 
trols leading  up  to  the  prQblems  of  World 
War  n  which  were  highlighted  by  the  thesis 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Petroleum 
AdminlBtrat<n'  Ickes  that,  "We're  ninnlng  out 
of  oil." 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  war. 
but  in  spite  of  the  Canol  project  and  f  aUtire 
to  do  much  about  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, we  did  supply  7  bUlion  barrels  of 
oU  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  during 
the  war  and  we  never  faUed  to  deliver  the 
products  when  and  where  needed.  In  1945 
the  United  States  oil  Industry  supplied  the 
fighting  forces  with  35  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  day.  The  Pacific  Fleet  was  sup- 
plied with  630  million  gaUons  of  fuel  oil  in 
7  weeks. 

Fortunately  It  was  then  possible  to  main- 
tain coloration  at  a  rate  sufflclent  to  hold 
the  line  in  proved  reserves. 

The  remainder  gf  the  history  since  World 
War  n  is  well  knovm  to  aU  of  us.  It  is 
highlighted  by  a  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  oil  and  an  adequate  discovery  rate.  Dis- 
coveries, however,  have  constantly  been 
threatened  by  shortages  of  those  things  so 
necessary,  so  fundamental — a  healthy  econ- 
omy, adequate  scientific  manpower,  and  ade- 
quate materials. 

Thus  we  witness  the  events  of  history 
which  are  so  similar  to  the  happenings  of 
today.  All  of  the  momentous  events  which 
appear  on  the  record  were  influenced  deeply 
by  the  actloiu  of  men.  Big  men  with  the 
aid  of  science  have  maintained  an  increasing 
oU  and  gas  production  and  discovery  in  spite 
of  those  who  said  it  could  not  be  done. 

Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  strikes  a  close 
paralli^  with  some  parts  of  this  record: 
"Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
and  then  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  a  tale  told 
by  an  tdiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing." 

In  reviewing  all  of  the  pessimistic  forecasts 
and  attempted  controls,  many  have  been 
Wrong,  many  have  failed,  few  contributed 
to  getting  the  job  done.  The  great  balancing 
effect  has  been  the  result  of  the  simple  rules 
of  private  initiative,  of  science,  with  an  oc- 
casional assist  from  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

We  cannot  plan  the  location  of  the  oil- 
field discoveries  for  1952  or  1953.  otherwise 
none  of  us  competitors  could  afford  to  be  in 
this  room  today.  But  in  oiu*  science  as  con- 
trasted with  the  sciences  of  politics  and 
plannfd  economy  we  do  have  the  advantage 
of  knowing  that  great  undiscovered  oil  re- 
serves Inevitably  exist,  that  our  technology 
of  oU  finding  works  and  that  it  will  unques- 
tionably continue  to  work  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

Sciepce  and  technology  never  die  and  un- 
like the  many  actors  who  have  crossed  the 
stage  It  cannot  be  said  that  geologists  and 
their  works  will  be  heard  no  more.  In  con- 
templating the  application  of  resovirceful- 
ness  to  the  boundless  realm  of  knowledge 
and  science  It  must  be  concluded  that  "it  is 
earlier  than  we  think." 


eral  elation  over  the  Eisenhower  victory? 
Lots  of  things  are  new,  but  death  and 
taxes  are  still  with  us. 


Qaettion  of  the  Week 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


or 


GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


Ckristnas  Me£tatio0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE     , 

or  NSW  TOEK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  in- 
clude the  Christmas  meditation  of  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
when  he  offered  Mass  for  America's 
soldier-sons  on  Heartbreak  Ridge  in 
Korea  on  Christmas  morning: 

CHRISTBIAS   ZlIZDirATICN 

I  saw  Christ  one  morning  on  a  little  bill, 
b3held  Him  there  all  wotmded  and  forlorn. 
The  day  was  Christmas  and  the  place.  Ko- 
rea; and  mine  the  privilege  to  offer  Mass  to 
the  strange  choiring  of  batteries  at  work 
and  stuttering  machine  guns  amid  the  quiet 
ranks  of  men  whose  business  was  to  play 
with  death,  to  gamble  life — ^who  knew  the 
stakes,  but  still  must  wondering,  ask  the 
value  of  their  secrifice. 

I  turned  from  silent  faces  to  the  shaken 
ridge  and  there  saw  Christ,  the  sorrowful, 
who  wept  outside  the  city  that  would  not 
receive  its  Saviour,  His  face  was  drawn  with 
all  the  agonizing  pain  of  those  who  crawled 
atop  this  granite  altar,  men  now  called 
Heartbreak  Ridge.  I  held  Him  in  my  hands 
and  prayed  His  mercy  on  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

For  friend  and  foe  I  prayed,  for  well  I 
know  the  g^uilty  were  not  dying  at  the  front.  ^ 
The  noble  die,  like  Christ  upon  the  hill. 
The  noblest  here  pay  freedom's  fullest  price; 
they  die — that  we  may  live. 

The  stark  corpses  that  the  stretcher* 
bring  on  moonless  nights  down  from  Korean 
hills  are  calling  us  across  the  lonely  seas. 
They  shall  not  rest  in  peace  tmtll  we  rise 
and  brush  the  blindness  from  our  once  clear 
eyes  and  flex  the  sinews  of  our  mighty  land 
and  forward  go  along  God's  pathway  with 
Gofl's  grace.  The  silence  mocks  my  thoughts. 
The  guns  grumble  and  roar.  Memories  vivid 
and  sad,  prayers  fervent  and  deep,  well  up 
in  heart  and  soul,  for  the  expended  and  ex- 
pendable. And  Christ  still  bows  and  weeps 
and  prays  for  us  the  living,  midst  our  pre-- 
clous  dead  on  Heartbreak  Ridge,  Korea. 


America's  CkaUeiif  es 


1  or  OHIO 

m  JTHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  Monday.  February  16, 1953 

Mn.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  have  you 
forgotten  March  16,  1953,  in  your  gen- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATX3 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1953,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak  before  the  International  Institute 
of  Milwaukee  County  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re« 
marks,  entitled  "America's  Challenges." 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  addresfl 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Baoout, 
as  follows: 

AmUCA'S  CBALUtNCSS 

It  la  a  great  pleas\ire  for  me  to  appear 
before  this  splendid  organization. 

I  am  happy  Indeed  to  get  back  to  Mil- 
waukee, happy  to  see  old  friends  and  make 
new  ones. 

It  is  a  particular  privilege  for  me  to  ad- 
dress this  group  of  leaders — leaders  In 
thought  and  In  action. 
'  I  am  particularly  proud  to  appear  before 
your  organization,  the  International  Insti- 
tute, because  certainly  In  man's  entire  his- 
tory, there  has  never  before  been  such  a 
time  In  which  he  has  been  confronted  with 
more  International  challenges. 

WX  AMD  AlXns   MUST  tmiTS   ON   TKM  KAST 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  challenge  fac- 
ing our  country  today  as  regards  owe  fiiture 
policy  In  the  Far  East. 

You  and  I  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  America  and  some  of  Its  allies  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  thus  far.  as  regards  certain 
policies  toward  Communist  China. 

We  of  this  country  have  tended  to  flavor 
a  vigorous,  bold,  nonappeaslng  policy,  but 
our  allies  have  tended  to  shrink  back.  Some 
of  them  have  even  recognized  a  country 
which  Is  killing  their  own  sons  and  ours. 
Such  diplomatic  recognition  is.  to  us,  ab- 
surd, unwise,  and  self-defeating. 

Well,  can  the  differences  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  her  allies  be  reconciled?  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  they  can  be.  They 
must  be  reconciled.  Disunity  only  plays 
Into  the  Soviet's  hands.  Dlsimity  only 
weakens  the  common  effort.  Yet,  to  achieve 
unity,  we  do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  our 
principles  or  our  allies. 

What  is  necessary  therefore  is  that  each 
country  put  itself  In  the  other  country's 
shoes,  so  to  speak.  \ 

Let's  see  what  that  means: 

On  the  one  hand.  It  means  that  our 
allies — Britain  and  Prance — should  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  that  not  a  single  ad- 
ditional gallon  of  gasoline  or  ounce  of  rubber 
should  reach  Red  China  to  power  or  equip 
the  MIO  planes  which  are  shooting  down 
American  boys  from  the  skies. 

I  think  that  a  French  mother  or  British 
mother  whose  sons  are  fighting  today  against 
the  Reds  In  the  jungles  of  Malaya  and  Indo- 
china can  xmderstand  the  anxious  feeling 
In  the  heart  of  an  American  mother  whose 
boy  is  fighting  the  Reds  in  Korea. 

No  Frenchwoman  would  want  us  to  ship 
equipment  to  the  Vletmlnh  forces  which 
are  killing  French  sons  In  Indochina;  why 
then  should  not  the  French  understand  why 
we  in  the  United  States  should  want  to  pre- 
vent the  equipping  of  the  killers  of  our  boys? 

XUBOPZ  UNWISZLT  AHUUD  WZ  ARX  "TRIOQZa 
HAPPY"  I 

On  the  other  hand,  we  In  turn  can  and 
should  understand  the  apprehension  In  the 
hearts  of  our  allies  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  third  world  war.  After  all,  it  is  not  we 
whose  homelands  were  destroyed  by  World 
War  n.  It  la  not  we  whose  sons  were  shipped 
off  as  slave  laborers.  It  is  not  we  who 
perilously  live  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  bases  of  the  Red  army  In 
Sastern  Europe. 

It  Is  small  wonder  therefore  that  our 
Allies  are  concerned  about  steps  which  they 
think  might  lead  to  war. 

However,  let  them  not  think  of  us  as 
"trigger  happy,"  as  some  of  them  seem  to. 

We  actually  hate  war  more  than  any 
other  people  hate  war.  We  will  never  pull 
the  trigger  that  leads  to  war.  But  neither 
will  we  grovel  on  the  ground  In  fear  or 
cowardice  before  a  treacherous  killer — ^Bed 
China. 


APPCAaKMZMT    UJjn    as    KNDED 

And  BO,  w«  say  this  to  our  alllei  very 
frankly:  He  who  la  so  afraid  of  war  as  to 
be  paralyzed  Into  Inaction  will  all  the  more 
rapidly  bring  on  war. 

He  who  foolishly  attempts  to  appease  the 
aggresscv  will  become  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion. 

He  who  abandons  moral  principles  In  the 
search  to  save  his  own  skin  will  In  the  long 
nm  loEe  his  own  skin. 

We  say— fear  has  previously  paralyzed 
many  countries— It  Is  the  Communists' 
weapon.  We  say  appeasement  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  but  that  day  is  ended. 
The  day  of  immoral  expediency  is  over. 

WX  STAND  WTTH  OUK  COMMANDKB  IN  CHIXF 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  has  decided  on  certain  poli- 
cies, tit  has  consulted  the  best  millUry  and 
diplomatic  judges  he  could  obUln.  He  is 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  the  leader 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Pqr  2  years  we  have 
been  at  war.  He  is  seeking  to  end  that  war 
In  victory.  A  great  Wlsconsonite,  Douglas 
MacArthur.  has  well  told  us,  "In  war,  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  victory."  We,  the  peo- 
pie,  and  we,  the  Congress,  stand  with  Ike 
Eisenhower  aiKl  Douglas  MacArthur.  We 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ike  Eisenhower,  is  a  man  of  peace, 
dedicated  to  peace,  but  a  man  who  Is  un- 
afraid to  do  what  must  be  done  to  obtain  a 
real  Just  and  lasting  p3ace. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  international 
chaUenges  In  1953.  I  shall  have  reference 
later  on  to  mcwe  phases  of  these  challenges. 

UNIRD  STATZS  HAS  DUCONSTEATZD  UNTTT  nOM 
DIVXaSITT 

Tour  organization  with  Ite  varied  member- 
ship and  Interests  can  particularly  appre- 
ciate the  variety  of  problems  which  our 
coimtry  faces. 

Your  group,  the  International  Institute, 
and  similar  organizations  throughout  our 
country  have  helped  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  how  men  of  different  racial,  religious, 
and  national  backgrounds  can  live  and  work 
together  In  peace  and  In  plenty. 

We  of  this  land  are  Indeed  proud  to  be  a 
composite  of  so  many  tongues,  so  many 
cultxires,  so  many  origins. 

Our  forefathers  came  from  across  the  seas 
to  seek  a  new  life,  to  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom,  to  worship  according  to  their  own 
desires,  to  acquire  and  retain  property,  to 
participate  in  government,  to  raise  a  family 
and  to  afford  to  It  comforts  and  con- 
venience. 

Out  of  the  great  diversity  In  America  has 
come  an  unparalleled  unity. 

Out  of  the  many  representatives  of  many 
tongues,  many  cultures,  has  come  a  new 
breed  of  men  called   American. 

DOUBTZaS  SCOFPCD  AT  AMZBICA'S  CHANCZS 

In  the  world  of  the  18th  century,  there 
were  great  kings  and  leaders  who  said  to 
themselves  as  they  looked  at  the  experiment 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  across  the  seas: 
"That  country  cannot  survive.  That  ex- 
periment will  not  work." 

And  there  were  such  cynics  in  this  land, 
too. 

But  the  C(donle8  remained  united.  The 
Constitution  became  a  living  reality. 

Eighty  years  after  this  country  was 
founded,  a  bloody  civil  war  occurred.  It 
tested  whether,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  so  mem- 
orably stated  at  Gettysburg:  This  new  ex- 
periment could  work,  or  whether  govern- 
ment of.  by.  and  for  the  people  would  perish 
from  the  earth. 

The  war  ended  In  victory  for  the  Union, 
and  the  noble  experiment  was  saved  from 
disaster. 

THS   QtmSTTONS  OP    ISSS 

Today,  the  whole  question  of  unity  has 
shifted  from  the  North  American  Continent 
to  the  European  Continent. 


"Will  Europe  unite"  has  become  the  major 
question  mark  on  the  world  scene. 

And.  too,  on  that  scene  la  an  even  larger 
question:  Will  the  United  Nations  succeed?" 

There  are  those  who  answer:  "No.  tha 
United  Nations  cannot  work.  It  will  not 
work.- 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
U.  N.  has  already  worked  and  worked  very 
successfully  in  a  great  many  instances. 

The  U.  N.  worked  when  It  brought  peace 
to  the  Holy  Land,  though  a  restless  peace 
when  it  helped  bring  peace  to  Greece  and 
peace  to  the  new  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
The  U.  N.  has  worked  through  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  and  the  world 
Health  Organization  and  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  other  affiliated  bodies.  It 
has  worked  through  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  albeit  not 
through  the  veto-bound  Security  Council. 

KOaZA  OPPKBS  OZAVX  TEST 

To  be  sure,  the  U.  N.  face*  a  grave  chal- 
lenge in  the  problem  of  Korea.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  because  one  country— the  United 
States,  has  had  to  contribute  far  more  to 
the  defense  of  South  Korea  than  all  the 
other  Allied  members  of  the  U.  N.  com- 
bined. This  disproportion  of  aid  is  both 
unfortunate  and  unfair. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  D.  N. 
Is  a  failure.  It  means  that  the  U.  N.  is  Just 
a  mechanism.  As  such,  it  can  be  extremely 
successful  If  all  of  us  who  share  the  running 
of  the  mechanism  choose  to  make  it  so. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  over  in  Europe  there 
are  individuals  who  contend  that  £tux>pean 
unity  caimot  work. 

These  individuals  say:  "The  French  and 
Germans  can  never  unite.  They  say  the 
high  coal  and  steel  authority  will  not  work. 
There  will  never  be  a  European  army." 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  high 
coal  and  steel  authority  already  exists  Mi>dftr 
the  Schuman  plan. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  great  stride* 
have  been  made  toward  political  unification 
of  the  Continent;  that  the  European  Defense 
Community  Iteaty  is  being  submitted  to  the 
Western  European  Parliaments  for  ratifica- 
tion, though  they  have  been  very  dilatory 
up  to  date. 

We  are.  of  course,  keenly  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  these  various  instnmients  face, 
but  we  believe  and  hope  that  these  obstacles 
can  be  successfully  overcome,  and  must  be 
overcome. 

WHT  XTNTTT  IS  SO  ESSENTIAI. 

Why  must  there  be  unity?  Because  the 
Individual  European  states  individually  are 
not  strong  enough  from  any  standpoint, 
militarily,  politically,  or  economically,  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Russian  threat. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  American  aid  to 
these  individual  countries  will  never  be 
really  effective  so  long  as  they  are  disimited. 

What  is  the  use  of  our  sending  food,  let 
us  say,  to  one  European  country  while  right 
across  the  boundary  good  agricultural  land 
is  being  untilled  because  a  food  surplus  has 
been  built  up  and  cannot  be  sold?  What  is 
the  use  of  our  sending  factory  items  to  one 
country  while  right  across  the  boundary 
there  are  2  million  unemployed,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Italy,  in  addition  to  3  million  part- 
time  workers?  Why  ship  coal  to  Europe 
while  coal  miners  are  unemployed  in  Europe? 

This  paradoxical  slt\iatlon  of  food  short- 
age in  one  place  and  food  sijrpliu  in  an- 
other, of  tinemployment  in  one  place  and 
labor  shortage  in  another,  of  manufactxirlng 
potential  in  one  place  with  no  raw  material* 
and  raw  materials  nearby  with  no  manufac- 
turing facilitlea— thU  chaotic  checkerboard 
pattern  is  what  economic  unification  is 
designed  to  remedy. 

High  American  public  oflBclals  have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  point  to  maintaining 
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this  dlaunltMl,  ebaoUe  checkerboard  pattern 
by  our  aid.  Unity  is  essential  if  the  aid  is 
to  become  economical,  meaningful,  and  If  it 
Is  to  achieve  permanent  results. 

■UBOPI  CANNOT  ISBT  ON  ITS  LAUKKLS 

But  the  doubters  of  unity  penUt.  And 
they  persist  manifold. 

There  are,  in  addition,  the  pessimists. 
<niere  are  the  fear  mongers.  There  are  in- 
dividuals who  cater  to  ancient  feuds,  hatreds, 
Jealoxisies,  and  national  enmities. 

These  lndlTld\ials  would  turn  the  hands 
of  the  clock  back  to  a  time  when  naUons 
were  not  in  each  others'  backyards.  They 
would  ttu^  back  to  a  divided  Europe  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  bloodshed  In 
the  past. 

But  we  say  to  Europe,  "For  your  own  good, 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  resist  the  doubters. 
the  pessimists,  the  fear  mongers.  Move 
ahead  toward  unity.  Do  not  rest  on  your 
lauirels  in  the  progress  toward  unity  thus 
far.  You  either  have  to  continue  to  move 
forward  to  full  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary unity,  or  you  will  start  moving  back- 
ward. There  is  no  such  thmg  as  standing 
■tUl." 

DON'T   WAIT  TILL    SAAB   IBSTTZ    SITTLXD 

We  do  not  underestimate  for  one  moment 
the  problems  which  complicate  the  task  of 
forging  European  unity.  I  need  name  only 
one — the  troubled  Saar.  But  if  unity — e.  g. 
a  European  army — is  to  be  held  up  indef- 
initely \mtil  the  status  of  the  Saar  Is  finally 
settled  (as  the  French  have  Indicated),  then 
I  have  grave  fears  as  to  whether  unity  will 
occur  at  all. 

So  let  Europe  move  ahead.  How  Is  the 
great  time.  Now  is  the  Ideal  opportrmlty. 
It  may  never  occur  again. 

And  let  us  move  ahead  in  the  United  Na- 
tions—seeking to  utilize  this  mechanism  to 
iu  fullest  potentialities. 

Surely,  we  on  this  ccmtlnent  have  set  an 
example  of  what  unity  can  accomplish. 

We  have  set  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  the  honest  may  repair. 


WOaU)  INSPIZXD  BT  TTNTTZD  8TA' 

We  have  learned  that  our  success  with  our 
own  varied  peoples  has  become  one  of  the 
great  worldwide  facts  of  this  and  previous 
centuries. 

The  thrilling  story  of  what  America  did  to 
welcome  foreign  peoples — that  story  en- 
circled the  world.  Wherever  men  lived,  they 
dreamed  of  America  and  aspired  to  come 
here. 

So.  too,  we  have  learned  particularly  In 
modem  times  that  everything  we  Americans 
do  and  say  in  relation  to  our  people — our 
people  of  every  race,  every  creed,  every  color — 
has  become  even  more  significant  to  the 
world. 

The  fact  that  up  until  only  recently,  Indi- 
viduals of  Japanese  nationality  were  ex- 
cluded from  emigration  to  our  land  became 
a  sore  point  between  our  own  and  the  Jap- 
anese peoples.  That  fact  helped  to  Inflame 
the  sentiment  which  led  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Now,  fortunately,  the  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act  has  been  repealed.  That  act  was  un- 
worthy of  America.  So  Is  any  other  action 
baaed  on  concepts  of  racial  superiority  or 
bigotry  or  intolerance. 

JAPANCSX-AMCnCANS*  CRXAT  WAS  XXCOSO 

Over  in  Hawaii,  we  came  to  see  p>erhap8  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  what  it  means  to 
assimilate  Americans  into  the  melting  pot. 
Prom  there,  American  first-generation  boys 
of  Japense  descent,  known  as  the  nisei  and 
coming  largely  from  Hawaii,  achieved  what 
perhaps  Is  the  greatest  single  record  of  any 
group  of  Americans  of  any  background  in 
World  War  n. 

The  Japanese-American  lads  who  fought 
In  the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  might 
have  been  described  as  of  yellow  skin.  But 
there  was  nothing  yellow  in  their  spine. 


They  Sought  and  died  as  the  bravest  of 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  at  Valley 
Forge,  at  San  Juan  Hill,  in  the  Argonne 
Forest,  on  Iwo  Jlma,  and  oa  the  Road  to 
Seoul. 

But  w«  don't  need  the  lessons  of  war  to 
teach  us  that  a  man's  skin,  a  man's  church, 
a  man's  accent,  a  man's  customary  clothing, 
do  not  matter.  What  does  matter  Is  what 
is  in  a  n^ul'E  heart. 

All  about  us  in  Milwaukee  we  aee  the 
schools,  the  chxirches,  the  businesses,  the 
homes  which  have  been  built  by  Immigrants 
who  came  to  this  land  in  this  or  prevlovis 
generations.  They  left  behind  them  the 
patterns  of  the  Old  World  and  they  helped 
forge  the  patterns  of  the  new. 

I    TBI  LBOACT  OP  LINCOLN 

Many  of  the  patterns  of  the  New  World 
we  owe  to  the  legacy  of  one  great  American — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  pacticularly  appropriate  that  I  ad- 
dress you  on  the  night  before  tils  birthday, 
for  we  honor  him  not  Jxist  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans,  but  as  a  man  who  truly 
belongs  to  all  the  world  and  to  all  the  ages. 

Liitcour's  irassACX  to  HmcANirr 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  heart  was  a  love 
for  all  humanity.  His  message  of  "govern- 
ment o£  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people"  Is  one  wtiich  can  be  understood 
by  a  Humble  coolie  in  the  rlcefields  of 
China,  a  shepherd  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  a  fisherman  off  the  fjords  of  Norway. 

Lincoln's  personal  attributes,  his  qualities 
of  leadership,  were  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

He  had  a  great  spiritual  sense. 

He  had  an  ability  to  use  humor. 

He  had  an  unyielding  devotion  to  his  na- 
tive lanil — which  you  and  I  might  well  ever 
follow  as  a  golden  inspiring  example  before 
oxtt  eye^  and  in  our  hearts. 

What  I  should  basically  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  tonight,  my  friends,  is  the  heritage 
which  Lincoln  sought  to  preserve  in  his 
time,  and  which  you,  and  I  and  all  of  xis, 
must  saek  to  guard  in  our  time. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  chaUenges 
which  lace  us. 

What  are  those  challenges?  What  are  our 
problems?  What  are  the  dangers  to  this,  the 
greatest  citadel  of  freedom? 

KXtZXNAL  AND  mTEXNAL  CHAUSNCXS 

Basically,  the  challenges  are  twofold.  The 
external  challenge  and  the  internal  chal- 
lenge. 

To  a  great  extent,  these  challenges  have 
become  one.  Why?  Because  the  line  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  affairs  has  al- 
most dissolved.  There  is -virtually  no  for- 
eign problem  which  doesn't  have  domestic 
repercussions.  There  is  vlrtvially  no  domes- 
tic problem  which  doesn't  have  foreign  im- 
plications. 

WORLD  DEPENDS  ON  STABLE  UNITED  STATES 
DOLLAX 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  to  bear  In 
mind  the  total  picture. 

Too  often,  we  the  people,  or  we  the  Con- 
gress, Ipok  only  at  part  of  the  picture.  We 
ask:  'iBow  will  this  proposed  legislation 
affect  g^oup  A  or  B,"  Instead  of  asking:  "How 
will  it  affect  the  entire  Interrelated  economy? 

Moreover,  we  look,  let  us  say,  at  the  in- 
flation question  and  think  of  it  as  Just  an 
American  problem.  But  we  fall  to  remember 
that  upon  sound  stabilization  depends  the 
fut\ire  of  the  American  dollar,  and  upon  the 
future  of  that  dollar  depends  the  futxire  of 
every  eurrency  in  the  world. 

We  look,  let  us  say,  upon  the  raw-material 
problem — copper,  steel  or  iron  ore,  and  fall  to 
appreciate  how  closely  that  problem  is  inte- 
grated with  the  whole  foreign  picture, 

COmCUNIST    ACCXESSION    IS    TOTAL 

And, iof  covirse,  the  most  basic  fact  of  all 
la  that  the  Communist  challenge— the  great- 


est challenge  of  the  20th  century — is  a 
challenge  based  upon  a  pattern  of  total  ag- 
gression— aggression  from  without  and  ag- 
gression from  within. 

The  Communist  will  toe  every  mean* 
available  to  destroy  his  enemy.  He  will  use 
spies,  saboteurs,  and  subversives  within  a 
land.  He  will  tise  the  Red  army  outside  the 
land.  He  will  use  gold,  women,  narcotics, 
threats,  cajolery,  flattery,  blackmail. 

He  has  taken  over  one-third  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  He  stands  astride  the  vast  Eura- 
sian land  noass.  His  agents  are  at  work  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  The  fires  af 
Communist  conspiracy  bum  in  Kenya  in  th« 
heart  of  Africa,  on  the  streets  of  Teheran, 
in  the  avenues  of  Central  America,  in  the 
Jimgles  of  the  Phillppinea.  in  the  plazas 
of  Berlin,  at  F(^y  Square  in  New  York^  as 
once  they  btimed  at  the  factory  gates  of  Mil- 
watikee. 

The  Communist  is  a  master  chess  player. 
He  moves  a  chessman  here  in  order  to  divert 
your  attention  from  there. 

He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  deception;  the 
art  of  diversl(Xi;  the  art  of  lulling  his  op- 
ponents to  sleep;  the  art  of  divide  and  con- 
quer. 

To  defeat  the  Communist  menace,  we 
must  be  more  than  anti-Communist,  we 
m.MBt  be  pro-American. 

To  defeat  the  materialists,  we  must  not 
become  materialistic  ourselves. 

To  defeat  those  who  practice  immorality, 
we  must  be  sure  that  we  ourselves  practice 
morality. 

WX  MUST  BXPUDUTB  YALTA 

Let  me  illustrate  tills  last  point. 

One  particular  action  In  which  I  person- 
ally will  play  a  part  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  in 
connection  with  legislation  which  will  be 
offered  very  shortly,  as  recommended  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  repudiate  the  infamous 
secret  agreements. 

Why  do  I  refer  to  this  issue?  Because 
basically  the  secret  agreements  were  exam- 
ples of  international  immorality. 

iind  there  is  no  expedient  under  the  sun 
which  can  Justify  immorality. 

At  Yalta,  for  example,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  bartered  away  the  rights 
of  a  free  people,  a  magnificent  ally — Poland. 
He  gave  away  her  territory  and  her  inhabi- 
tants. He  laid  the  basis  for  her  partition 
and  her  slavery. 

This  was  a  violation  of  everything  for 
which  this  country  rightly  stands — of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  of  all  the  decades  of  Amer- 
ican friendship  with  Poland  and  indebted- 
ness to  Poland. 

But  under  international  law,  under  na- 
tional law,  you  cannot  give  away  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  you.  You  cannot  sell  to 
one  man  what  belongs  to  another  man. 

And  so,  the  stain  of  Yalta  must  now  be 
erased.  It  is  tragic  that  this  action  comes 
so  late,  that  this  brave,  devout  land  Is  now 
ground  under  the  heel  of  the  tjrrant.  But 
the  action  must  now  be  taken  so  that  we 
can  once  more  say  to  all  the  world  "We  stand 
before  you  and  proclaim  that  this  sellout, 
and  other  sellouts  is  not  binding  upon  us 
and  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  never 
was  binding  upon  us." 

-And  too,  we  say  to  all  the  world,  "Poland 
shall  yet  be  free.  Eastern  Europe  shall  yet 
be  free." 

SOMX    BASIC   TWOBUatS  IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 

But  there  are  other  problems  besides  the 
Communist  problem,  and  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer to  a  few  of  those  problems  which  exist 
in  our  own  land.    Here  they  are: 

1.  How  can  we  balance  the  Federal  budget 
BO  as  to  avoid  another  disastrous  deficit  and 
further  depreciation  of  the  value  of  our 
currency? 

2.  How  can  we  curb  the  oentrallsattoa  <tf 
power  which  has  been  a  main  trend  of  many 
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jwtt*  and  which  has  oome  to  endanger  the 
Ubertlet  of  our  American  people  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  State  and  local  goyemmenteT 

3.  How  can  we  mlnlmtiw  labor- manage- 
ment strife,  ao  ai  to  Increase  production, 
curb  Inflation,  and  assure  American  bread- 
winners an  ever  higher  standard  of  living? 

4.  How  can  we  provide  for  stability  for 
American  agriculture  so  tliat  never  again  do 
nose-dlvlng  farm  price*  plimge  our  entire 
country  into  l\  depression? 

5.  How  can  we  revise  our  tax  structure  so 
that  we  encourage  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  rather  than  discourage  expan- 
sion, so  that  we  encourage  thrift  and  dili- 
gence, rather  than  discourage  those  qualities? 

8.  How  can  we  Improve  and  extend  the 
Nation's  social -security  system  so  that  men's 
and  women's  elderly  years  do  not  became  a 
nightmare  of  Insecurity  and  a  desperate  race 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  the  face  of 
rising  prices? 

7.  How  can  we  curb  the  appalling  corrup- 
tion which  has  come  to  grip  so  many  major 
American  cities?  How  can  we  assure  that 
youngsters  in  our  Nation's  schools  see  exam- 
ples of  leaders  who  will  truly  Inspire  them? 

WOaU)    PKACX,    THZ    OUVKST    QUXSTION 

And  then,  my  friends,  is  another  question — 
the  gravest  question  of  all.  How  can  w* 
prevent  world  war  in? 

I  say  It  Is  the  greatest  question  of  all. 
because  the  temporary  successful  solution  of 
all  of  these  other  problems,  the  tax  problem, 
the  budget  problem,  the  labor  problem,  the 
farm  problem  can  be  dissolved  Into  ashes,  If 
war  should  ever  come  again. 

Anything  and  everything  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  to  prevent  the  scourge  of  world 
war  m.  we  must  do.  Ike  Elsenhower  has 
well  stated  that  the  best  way  to  win  world 
war  in  is  to  prevent  It  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place;  because  the  nature  of  modem 
war  Is  such  that  no  side  can  t>e  the  victor. 

TUXU-ruQKTHS  ATTACKING  PLANES  COULO  ICACR 
UNITED   STATES    CITIES 

We  have  been  warned  that  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  attacking  enemy  planes,  possibly 
carrying  atomic  bombs,  could  be  intercepted 
by  America's  defense — by  aviation,  radar, 
antiaircraft,  and  guided  missiles. 

Just  think  what  that  would  mean  here  In 
Milwaukee  or  In  Chicago  In  terms  of  devas- 
tation which  could  be  wrought  by  an  Inter- 
continental aerial  striking  force  flying  over 
the  North  Pole. 

Tlie  poflslblllty  Is  so  ghastly  as  to  make 
any  Individual  human  being  shudder. 

While  many  problems  will  come  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  one  basic 
problem  before  us  will  receive  ova  greatest 
attention— and  that  is.  as  I  have  Indicated, 
seeking  to  prevent  world  war  in. 

WA«     CAN     BZ    PREVENTED     THROUGH     STRENGTH 

You  ask,  my  friends.  "Can  we  Indeed  pre- 
vent civilization  from  turning  the  clock  back 
In  a  conflict  whose  meaning  Is  so  terrible  as 
to  almost  defy  human  Imagination? 

I  answer:  Tes;  It  is  my  belief  that  we  can 
prevent  world  war  m.  But  If  we  are  to  do  so, 
we  must  be  strong,  and  our  allies  must  be 
strong. 

The  advice  given  to  us  by  the  Father  of 
Oiu-  Country  is  better  today  than  it  was  even 
In  his  time:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  the 
peace." 

To  be  prepared  for  war,  we  must  be  stinng 
from  within  and  strong  from  without.  It 
would  matter  very  little  If  the  United  States 
had  an  invincible  Army  and  Navy  and  Air 
Force  If  her  own  Internal  economy  had  been 
weakened  by  certain  saboteur  forces,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  yes,  spiritual,  which 
could  destroy  the  pillars  of  this  Republic. 

ZXCRSDIKNTS  FOB  PRSSZRVING  PKACS 

And  so,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the  following 
are  the  basic  Ingredients  for  preventing  world 
war  ni: 

1..A  •trong  and  solvent  America. 
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2.  A  strong  and  solvent  Western  Burope. 
8.  An   Increasing   measure   of   self-det«r> 
mlnatlon  for  colonial  peoples. 

4.  Encouragement  for  world  commeroa 
without  selling  out  the  home  market  to  for- 
eign producers. 

5.  Creation  of  a  climate  for  investment  by 
private  enterprise  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

6.  A  reduc^on  of  neutralism  by  vigorous 
recognition  of  the  Communist  menace  in 
e^ery  land. 

7.  Continued  American  military  aid. 
coupled  with  a  recogltion  of  the  need  for  self- 
help  and  self-reliance  by  foreign  peoples. 

AN    AlfElTCA   rOI  ALL   OtJ«  CHILORXN  TO  XNJOT 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  one  can  boil  down 
the  entire  problem  facing  our  country  by 
asking  ourselves  "What  can  we  do  to  make 
this  land  the  sort  of  land  in  which  our  chil- 
dren, our  grandchildren,  and  yoimgsters  yet 
unborn — can  best  enjoy?"  What  can  we  do 
to  best  provide  for  those  who  are  to  come? 

You  know,  my  friends,  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  the  concept  In  America  that  our 
economy  had  reached  Its  peak  and  had  begun 
to  decline.  So-called  leading  economists 
foisted  upon  us  the  notion  that  oiu^  was  a 
mature  economy,  that  we  could  not  flnd 
enough  new  Jobs  to  expand  our  country. 

SSAWAT   NEZDCO   FOB   EXPANSION   IN   MIDWEST 

I  believe,  however,  that  ours  is  an  ever- 
expanding  frontier,  an  ever-expanding  popu- 
lation. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  of 
Wisconsin  have  sought  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  why  we  have  fought  the  antlseaway 
obstructionists  and  saboteurs. 

We  foresee  an  Infinitely  more  {M-oeperoiis 
Midwest  of  tomorrow.  We  foresee  the  mil- 
lions of  additional  people  who  will  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  see  the 
need  for  millions  of  tons  of  Labrador  ore 
pouring  Into  our  expanded  blast  furnaces. 

Today  and  in  decades  to  come  we  see  the 
heavy  ships  of  the  powers  of  earth  utilizing 
the  Great  Lakes  to  a  degree  which  the  little 
minds,  the  doubters,  the  pessimists,  cannot 
possibly  envision. 

We  see  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  It  is  Just  as  necessary  as  a 
transportation  artery  as  it  is  to  have  a  four- 
lane  highway  leading  Into  a  major  city  rather 
than  have  a  mere  cowpath. 

MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS  CHALLZNGZ  ALL  OP  US 

Thus  we  see  that  ours  can  never  be  a  static 
society,  a  complacent  society. 

Just  look  about  you,  my  friends,  here  in 
Milwaukee,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Nation 
and  see  what  the  challenges  are  at  the  local 
level,  much  less  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level. 

Ask  yourself.  Do  we  need  more  schools, 
more  roads,  more  parking  space,  more  hous- 
ing, more  hospitals?  Do  we  need  to  look 
after  an  Improved  water  supply  system,  mu- 
nicipal sanitation  system,  and  after  virtually 
every  other  municipal  need.  In  the  light  of 
increased  population  requirements?  The 
answer  Is.  of  course.  "Yes." 

Fortunately  Milwaukee  Is  In  far  better 
shape  than  a  great  many  other  cities  of  our 
Nation,  but  we  have  our  challenges  none- 
theless. We  must  rise  to  these  challenges, 
we  must  build  for  the  future. 

CONCLUSION 

This  then  is  the  great  task  for  you  and  for 
me — to  help  maintain  our  America  as  a  real 
lighthouse  of  the  world — a  lighthouse  shin- 
ing forth  an  Inspiring  example  In  how  we 
deal  with  varied  racial  and  religious  stocks; 
In  how  we  enjoy  labor-management  peace 
and  harmony;  In  how  different  geographical 
regions— North,  South.  East,  and  West— with 
different  cultural  patterns  contribute  to  the 
common  whole. 

It  Is  for  you  and  for  me  to  demonstrate 
adequacy  and  sufllciency  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  say  of  us :  "They  were  adequate 
to  the  problems  of  their  times;  let  us  be 
adequate  to  the  problems  of  oiir  times." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  prepared  and  released  to  the 
press  on  Friday.  February  20.  1953.  with 
regard  to  the  rapid  decline  in  the  price 
of  livestock,  together  with  a  copy  of  my 
remarks  on  the  radio  program  World 
News  Roundup,  conducted  by  Bob  Trout, 
broadcast  over  a  nationwide  network  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Sunday.  February  22.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"SZND  BZZr  TO  KOKEA,"  Adviszs  Sznatob 
MUHBAT 

In  letters  released  today.  Senator  James  K. 
MuazAT,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  work  out  a  Joint  program  for 
shipping  beef  to  Korea. 

The  Montana  Senator  called  attention  to 
newspaper  reports  that  South  Korean  soldiers 
are  suffering  from  serious  malnutrition  and 
as  a  result,  there  is  widespread  hospitaliza- 
tion and  tuberculosis  among  the  South  Ko- 
rean troops.  He  pointed  out  that  meat  Is 
the  biggest  deficiency  in  the  South  Korean 
diet. 

"Under  these  circumstances."  stated  Ssn- 
ator  MuazAT,  "the  present  do-nothing  atti- 
tude on  livestock  prices  is  doubly  tragic. 

"First  of  all,  the  legal  authority  to  support 
cattle  prices  is  not  being  used — with  the 
reason  being  given  that  if  the  Oovemment 
buys  meat,  there  wUl  be  nothing  to  do  with 
it  and  It  may  rot. 

"Second,  while  the  Defense  Department  is 
arming  the  South  Korean  troops,  it  seems 
to  have  failed  to  realize  that  meat.  too.  Is 
a  weapon  in  the  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist Imperialism.  The  idea  that  a  South  Ko- 
rean or  any  other  Asian  can  fight  well  on  a 
handful  of  rice  a  day  is  sheer  nonsense. 
We  must  amend  the  policy  of  sending  arms 
and  holding  back  on  food. 

"Let  MS  hope  that  Secretary  Wilson  and 
Secretary  Benson  can  get  together  quickly 
on  a  constructive  program  for  solving  our 
double  problem  by  sending  an  ample  supply 
of  beef  to  Korea." 

The  texts  of  the  two  letters,  which  also  In- 
clude a  number  of  crucial  questions  of  fact 
and  policy,  are  as  follows: 

Fkbruabt  30.  1053. 
The  Honorable  Ezba  T.  Bsnson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Sscbbtabt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  16,  in  which,  replying  to 
my  inquiry  of  February  8.  you  indicate  that 
you  do  have  authority,  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  to  support  beef  cattle 
prices.  In  this  letter  you  Indicate  that  as 
a  matter  of  administrative  discretion,  you 
are  not  planning  to  utilize  this  authority. 
You  state  that  "to  support  prices  of  beef  cat- 
tle, we  would  have  to  buy  beef  carcasses  or 
cuts"  and  "If  extensive  purchases  were  un- 
dertaken, we  woiUd  be  faced  with  serious 
disposal  problems." 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  this  problem 
may  Involve  some  dlfBcultles,  it  Is  far  from 
insoluble.  As  one  Important  step  toward 
its  solution,  I  should  like  to  propose  that 
you    and    the    Secretary    of    Defense,    Mr. 


Charles  B.  Wilson,  Immediately  explore  the 
possibility  of  buying  sufficient  beef  in  Amer- 
ica to  remedy  whatever  diet  deficiencies  are 
now  being  suffered  by  the  troops  of  South 
Korea. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  South 
Korean  troops  are  not  getting  enough  meat 
and  that  as  a  result,  thousands  of  soldiers 
have  been  hospitalized  for  malnutrition 
and  diet  deficiency  has  led  to  a  serious  spread 
of  tuberculosis. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  your  reaction 
to  this  proposal. 

I  should  also  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  the  following  questions ;» 

1.  What  Is  the  present  amount  of  meat 
consumption  by  the  South  Korean  troops? 
By  the  South  Korean  population  as  a  whole? 

a.  Do  you  have  authority  under  existing 
legislation  to  dispose,  through  shipments  to 
South  Korea,  of  beef  that  would  be  pxir- 
chased  under  price  support  or  surplus  re- 
moval operations? 

S.  What  is  the  present  amount  of  Ameri- 
can beef  being  shipped  to  South  Korea? 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  X.  Mubbat. 

FZEKUAIT  20.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Chables  E.  Wilson. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.  C. 

DZAB  Mb.  Secbxtabt  :  Recent  newspaper  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  South  Korean  troops 
are  suffering  from  a  serious  amount  of  mal- 
nutrition. The  cause  of  this  malnutrition 
seems  to  be  an  acute  shortage  of  beef  In 
South  Korea. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  If  these  reports  are 
true,  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
well  advised  to  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  explore  the  possibility  of 
buying  sufficient  beef  In  America  to  remedy 
these  conditions  among  the  South  Korean 
troops. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  today's  editorial,  entitled 
"Hungry  Korean  Soldiers,"  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Let  me  quote  from  the  editorial,  as 
follows : 

"Dispatches  to  this  newspaper  indicate 
that  hunger  Is  a  major  cause  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  it  Is  established  that  some  combat 
units  are  staying  at  the  front  with  a  ration 
of  three  handfuls  of  rice  a  day. 

"The  fiction  that  any  Asian  can  work  and 
fight  'on  a  handful  of  rice  a  day'  has  long 
since  been  exploded.  A  hungry  soldier  Is 
not  a  good  soldier  and  a  man  who  is  hos- 
pitalized for  malnutrition  has  certainly  no 
value  on  the  fighting  line. 

"At  a  time  when  we  are  attaching  increased 
importance  to  the  role  that  Asian  troops 
must  play  in  the  defense  of  Asia  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  calloiu  toward  a  problem  of  this 
sort." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  reaction  to  this  proposal 
that  American  beef  be  shipped  to  South 
Korea. 

I  should  also  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
on  the  foUowlng  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  present  amount  of  meat 
consumption  by  the  South  Korean  troops? 

2.  From  the  strictly  military  viewpoint,  do 
the  Korean  troops  need  additional  meat  in 
order  to  Improve  their  fighting  abUitles? 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  MttbbaT. 

Remabxs  by  Senator  James  E.  Mubbat  on  the 
Radio  Pbocbam  World  News  Roundup  (bt 
Bob  Tbout  ) ,  Bboadcast  Oveb  a  Nationwide 
Network  or  the  Colxtmbu  BaoAOCASTiNa 
Ststzm,  Sunday,  Febbuabt  22, 1953 
I  am  profoundly  shocked  by  the  do-noth- 
ing attitude  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Ezra  Benson. 

At  a  time  when  farm  prices  have  been  fall- 
ing  rapidly,   he   says    that   price    supports 


should  be  used  only  as  disaster  Insurance. 
This  attitude  u  Itself  an  invitation  to  dis- 
aster. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  suffering  from 
an  acute  shortage  of  meat,  bread,  and  other 
foods,  hie  talks  about  surpluses. 

I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Benson  admitting  that  he  has  the  power 
iinder  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  beef  cattle.  But  this  can- 
not be  done,  he  sa3rB,  because  extensive  pur- 
chases of  meat  might  have  to  be  undertaken 
and  there  are  no  outlets  through  which  this 
beef  could  be  disposed  of. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  entitled 
"Hungry  Korean  Soldiers"  which  has  Just 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
Times  refers  to  "disturbing  reports  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  South  Korean  Army."  It 
points  out  that  the  "Koreans  are  not  getting 
enough  meat"  and  as  a  result,  thousands  of 
soldiers  have  been  hospitalized  for  malnu- 
trition and  diet  deficiency  has  led  to  a 
serious  spread  of  tuberculosis  a*nong  'iie 
South  Korean  troops. 

And  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sits  in 
'his  Washington  office  and  says  there  is 
nothing  that  could  be  done  with  the  beef 
that  tnight  have  to  be  bought  through  a 
support  program  for  cattle  prices.  I  say 
there  is  something  to  be  done.  The  Govern- 
ment should  move  In  quickly  and  buy  the 
beef  that  would  be  needed  to  relieve  the 
diet  deficiency  and  the  hunger  <a  the  South 
Korean  soldiers. 

Even  if  there  were  not  an  agricultural 
probleni  facing  us  today  in  Montana  and 
other  States,  this  would  be  the  only  sensible 
way  to  help  our  brave  allies  In  Korea  and 
to  bolster  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Asians 
who  are  fighting  on  the  front  line  of  defense 
against  Communist  Imperialism. 

With  cattle  prices  falling  In  the  United 
States  and  the  outlook  for  beef  production 
uncertain  as  a  result.  It  is  doubly  tragic  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  thxis  far 
insisted  on  a  do-nothing  policy.  Let  us 
hope  tl^at  he  wUI  promptly  change  his  poli- 
cies and  move  quickly  toward  helping  to 
solve  this  problem  by  sending  beef  to  Korea. 


Liacdla  Day  Address  bj  Hon.  Edward 
Martin,  of  PenniylYania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  thA  senate  of  the  united  states 

Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ai^pendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner 
at  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  on  February  11. 
1953.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marion 
Counter  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee;. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«d, 
as  follpws: 

AddbesH  by  Uniteo  States  Senatob  Edwabo 
MABtnf,  or  Pennsylvania,  at  a  Lincoln 
Day  Dinner  Undee  the  Auspices  or  the 
Marion  County  Republican  Execxttive 
Committee  at  Faibmont,  W.  Va.,  Wednes- 
day. Febbuaby  11.  1953 

I  am  happy  to  come  to  the  great  mountain 
State  of  West  Virginia  to  Join  with  you  in 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans.  I 

It  is  most  appropriate  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  State  whose  whole  history  has  been  one 
of  loyalty  to  our  Republic. 


West  Virginia  gained  statehood  in  the  dark 
days  of  Internal  strife  and  turmoil,  when 
the  fate  of  the  Union  hung  In  the  balance. 
In  those  tragic  times  of  conflict  and  blood- 
shed upon  our  own  soil,  loyal,  courageous 
sons  of  West  Virginia  to<A  their  stand  with 
Abe  Lincoln.  They  rallied  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  even  though  it  meant  separation 
from  the  Old  Dominion  State. 

The  spirit  of  iudef^ndence  and  love  of 
liberty  which  is  so  strong  in  West  Virginia 
today  Is  in  the  best  tradition  of  Its  sturdy 
pioneers.  They  were  a  rugged  race  of  men 
and  women.  They  had  the  courage  to  battle 
through  severe  hardship  and  danger  to  build 
the  foundation  of  your  progress  to  greatness 
among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Your  great  indxistrial  development  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  our  time. 

Your  people  have  created  a  giant  empire 
of  production — a  great  workshop  which  has 
enriched  the  Nation  with  the  output  of  your 
mines,  mills,  and  factories. 

You  lead  the  Nation  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  with  vast  reserves  that  will 
contribute  to  our  national  economy  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

You  have  a  rich  stOTe  of  oil.  gas,  and 
timber. 

Your  manufacturing  plants  pour  out  a 
great  volume  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
chemicals,  glass,  pottery,  textiles,  leather, 
tobacco  products,  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties that  supply  the  needs  of  America  and 
the  world. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  your  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  of 
mutual  Interest. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  on  this 
occasion  to  bring  you  friendly  greetings  from 
yotir  neighbors  of  the  Keystone  State. 

We  are  assembled  tonight  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  plain  man  of  the  people,  a 
humble  man.  who  rose  from  extreme  pover- 
ty to  a  commanding  place  among  the  world's 
immortals. 

We  meet  to  commemorate  the  greatness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  first  Republican  President 
of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing  fig\ires  In   world  history. 

We  honor  him  as  a  foremost  champion  of 
freedom  and  human  rights. 

We  recall,  with  deep  gratitude,  his  service 
to  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  as  a  stalwart  advocate 
of  Republican  principles  that  guided  our 
Nation  through  three  generations  of  its 
greatest  advance. 

More  than  any  other  American,  Lincoln 
knew  the  real  meaning  of  Americanism. 

He  knew  the  hardship  and  suffering  of 
pioneer  life  on  the  rough  frontier.  He  ex- 
perienced defeat,  disappointment,  and  dis- 
couragement, but  he  never  lost  faith.  He 
held  firmly  to  faith  in  himself,  faith  in  the 
people,  and  faith  in  Ood. 

Abraham  Lincoln  trusted  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  his  outstanding 
characterstlcs  was  his  undeviatlng  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  a  free  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

He  realized  that  the  people  might  be  led 
astray  for  a  time  by  false  hopes  and  false 
promises.  But  he  was  firm  in  his  belief  that 
the  good,  common  sense  of  the  American 
people,  and  their  love  of  freedom  would  lead 
them  in  the  end  to  the  right  decisions. 

Lincoln  did  not  promise  an  easy  way  of 
life.  He  did  not  offer  security  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

He  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  what  he 
believed  to  be  right — even  though  It  did  not 
attract  votes  or  popular  acclaim.  He  did  not 
compromise  principle  for  expediency. 

Abraham  Lincoln  succeeded  In  saving  the 
Republic  because  he  rallied  all  the  Union 
strength  to  his  side  by  the  power  of  his 
faith  In  the  people. 

My  feUow  Americans,  we  In  our  day  can 
save  America  from  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  freedom  at  home  and  atoroad. 
If  we  have  the  same  coura^  and  Um  ■>— 
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ctot«rmlnatloa  to  foUov  tbe  rlgbt  that 
guided  Abraham  Lincoln  In  tbe  great  work 
to  which  be  was  called  by  destiny. 

We  need  a  new  dedication  to  the  principle* 
at  th«  Great  Emancipator. 

We  need  a  rertval  of  the  fundamental  vir- 
tues ao  well  ezpresaed  In  the  prayer  oi  our 
Preaident.  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  leas  than  a  month  ago. 

"Qiire  us.  we  pray,  the  power  to  discern 
right  from  wrong  and  allow  all  ova  words 
and  actions  to  be  governed  thereby  and  by 
the  laws  of  this  land." 

The  whole  philosophy  of  Lincoln's  kind  of 

goremment   Is   expressed    In   those   solemn 

words — the    power    to   discern    right    from 

.  wrong  and  obedience.  In  words  and  action,  to 

the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Lincoln  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
the  right  way  is  not  always  the  popular  way. 
In  his  state  of  tbe  Union  message  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  pointed  out  clearly  and 
forcefully  the  vital  need  of  economic  health 
and  strength  if  we  are  to  maintain  adequate 
military  power  and  exert  Influential  leader- 
ship for  peace  in  the  world. 

"The  first  order  of  business,"  he  asserted, 
"is  tbe  elimination  of  the  annual  deficit." 
And  he  continued: 

"A  balanced  budget  is  an  essential  first 
msasure  in  checking  fxu-ther  depreciation  ia 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar." 

Every  American  who  Is  sincerely  concerned 
with  the  safety  and  security  of  our  Nation 
and  the  preservation  of  our  freedom  will  sup- 
port the  President  In  that  stand. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  each  of  v>s.  in 
and  out  of  Government,  to  stop  the  insistent 
and  aggressive  demands  upon  Government 
for  the  kind  of  spending  that  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  continued  deficit  financing. 

The  budget  can  be  balanced  and  taxes  can 
iM  reduced  only  If  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, organized  groups  and  Individual  citl- 
aens  cooperate  with  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  bringing  the  level  of  expenditures 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  Tnintmnm  con- 
sistent with  national  safety. 

That  means  eliminating  every  nonessential 
function  and  service.  It  means  cutting  down 
the  swollen  payrolls  of  a  bureacuracy  that 
has  grown  to  be  a  tremendotis  burden  on  the 
taxpayer. 

It  means  the  abandonment  or  postpone- 
ment of  every  program  and  project  that  is 
not  of  immediate  necessity  to  protect  the 
health,  safety,  ailb  economic  security  of  our 
people. 

I  applaud  and  endorse  the  steps  already 
taken  by  tbe  Elsenhower  administration  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  pledge  complete  cooperation  with 
the  order  issued  last  week  by  the  Budget 
Director  with  the  approval  of  President 
Elsenhower,  from  which  I  now  quote: 

"It  Is  now  the  policy  to  proceed  only  with 
projects  which  are  clearly  essential  and,  on 
such  projects,  to  employ  the  strictest  stand- 
ards of  economy." 
The  order  continues  and  again  I  quote: 
"All  proposed  or  authorized  construction 
projects  on  which  work  has  not  yet  begun  are 
to  be  reviewed  and  construction  initiated 
only  on  those  projects  which  meet  these 
criterta." 

Tbat  will  not  be  popular  with  the  pressure 
groups  but  it  is  a  move  that  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  the  solvency  of  our 
country. 

The  drive  Is  on  for  greater  efficiency  at 
lower  cost,  In  accordance  with  the  Repub- 
lican pledge  ot  economy — and  jovi  can  help. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  drive  extends  to 
the  Federal  payroll  which  has  been  ordered 
cut  down  from  its  present  level  of  2,800,000 
•mployees. 


Mo  VMsnctes  are  to  be  filled  in  any  posltloa 
that  can  be  eliminated  and  no  additional 
personnel  is  to  be  hired. 

That  will  not  be  popular  with  the  thou- 
sands of  job  himters  who  are  extremely  busy 
right  now — but  I  remind  you  that  balancing 
the  budget  Is  not  a  popularity  contest. 

The  American  people  have  entrusted  th« 
Republican  Party  with  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

They  have  expressed  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
principles  to  which  our  party  is  dedicated, 
the  principles  which  guided  Abraham  Lin- 
coln through  the  darkest  days  of  our  history. 

We  have  not  only  a  great  responsibUity 
but  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  serve  out 
country. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  some  tilings  which 
I  believe  should  have  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

1.  We  must  stabilize  our  currency  by  re- 
turning to  a  sound  money  basis.  It  has  been 
established  by  experts  In  historic  research 
that  any  nation  that  departs  from  a  sound 
money  basis  dies  in  42  years.  This  is  not  a 
theory  advanced  by  economists  but  a  fact 
revealed  by  careful  research  into  the  ria*  and 
fall  of  nations.  Sound  money  is  tlM  basts 
for  survlvaL  The  United  SUtes  has  already 
been  off  the  gold  standard,  tbe  foundation 
of  a  sound  currency,  for  19  years.  Let  us 
take  warning  before  It  Is  too  late. 

2.  We  must  have  balanced  budgets  at  all 
levels  of  government,  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral. Deficit  financing  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  infiatlon.  It  Is  maintained  by 
printing-press  money.  It  waUrs  the  cur- 
rency and  destroys  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

3.  Aid  to  friendly  nations  that  need  our 
assistance  should  be  extended  on  a  two-way 
basis.  All  help  should  be  limited  to  what  we 
can  alford  without  danger  to  our  national 
solvency. 

The  extent  of  our  military  and  economic 
aid  should  be  measured  by  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  defend  their  own  freedom  against 
Communist  aggression. 

We  should  help  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe  expand  their  export  markets  but  we 
must  take  every  precaution  not  to  destroy 
the  earning  power  of  the  workers  of  America. 

4.  Subversives  must  be  uncovered,  not  only 
in  government,  but  in  business  and  labor 
organizations,  colleges  and  educational  foun- 
dations. There  is  no  place  in  America  for  a 
man  or  woman  who  is  disloyal  to  our  form  of 
government. 

6.  We  must  all  fight  for  economy  at  every 
level  of  government.  We  now  have  too  much 
government.  It  Is  costing  us  more  than  we 
can  afford.  We  must  demand  efficient  and 
courteous  service  from  all  who  are  serving  in 
government.  There  should  be  such  a  drastic 
cut  in  governmental  personnel,  all  over  the 
Nation,  that  we  can  reduce  expenses  to  a 
place  where  taxes  may  also  be  reduced. 

6.  We  must  teach  Americans  what  America 
stands  for.  They  must  understand  that  the 
people  are  the  government.  Employees  of 
government  must  understand  that  they  are 
employees  of  the  people,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  direct  the  people. 

7.  We  must  demand  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  our  country.  We  miut  get  back  to  the 
moral  standards  of  our  fathers.  We  must 
attain  higher  spiritual  standards.  We  must 
appreciate  that  individual  liberty  is  Ood- 
glven,  and  that  the  supreme  function  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

I  would  humbly  submit  that  these  sug- 
gestions, if  honestly  and  faithfully  executed, 
would  serve  as  milestones  along  the  road  to 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  free  world. 

Let  us  shape  our  lives  and  the  destinies  of 
our  Republic  on  the  wisdom,  the  humility, 
and  the  abiding  faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Hob.  Victor  L  Aofafo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  February  24.  19 S3 

Mr.  BaiOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcoro,  I  include  the  foUowlng  accept- 
ance speech  delivered  by  our  former  col- 
league, Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfuso.  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  at  the  testimonial  dinner  given 
In  his  honor  by  the  Italian-American 
Professional  and  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion at  the  St.  George  Hotel,  Brooklyn, 
on  October  12,  1952,  together  with  the 
tribute  accorded  Mr.  Anfuso  by  the  or- 
ganization, on  the  occasion  of  his  having 
been  selected  as  their  outstanding  man 
of  the  year  for  1952.  It  is  fitting  that 
Mr.  Anfuso  should  be  honored  for  his 
many  years  of  untiring  work  In  com- 
munity, humanitarian,  and  child  guid- 
ance causes,  as  well  as  for  his  splendid 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  82d  Congress: 
AcczPTAHCK  Spkbcr  OF  VicToa  L.  Aktoso  at 
TBmcoirui.  DiNNxa  in  His  Honoi  bt  th» 
iTAUAN-AmaiCAif  PaonasioRAL  ai»d  Bttsi- 
masMSM's  AssociATXow,  8r.  Osoaoa  HonL^ 
OcTOBn  12,  1952 

My  friends,  today  we  are  celebrating  a 
legal  holiday.  It  is  the  day  we  keep  in  honor 
of  the  bold  explorer,  the  "admiral  of  tiie 
ocean  seas,"  Christopher  Columbus.  It  Is 
the  460th  anniversary  of  that  n^omentcus  day 
when  Columbus  and  his  little  band  of  sailors 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World  for 
the  first  time.  Tiiat  day,  as  all  of  us  know* 
ao  well,  marked  a  profound  twning  point 
In  the  course  of  human  history. 

There  is  no  need  Yor  me  to  add  to  tributes 
to  Columbus.  Your  presence  here  today  is 
in  Itself  the  best  of  aU  possible  tributss  to 
the  first  citizen  of  Genoa. 

It  Is  strange,  I  think,  that,  as  an  annual 
event,  Coltunbus  Day  is  actually  a  fairly  new 
holiday  in  our  Nation's  history.  Bo  far  as 
I  iiave  been  able  to  determine,  tlie  first 
celebration  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica occurred  In  this  city  of  New  York  on 
the  300th  anniversary  of  that  discovery.  Oc- 
tober 12,  1792.  For  the  next  100  years  there 
were  few.  If  any,  further  celebrations  of  this 
historic  event.  The  400th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  did  bring  forth  a  m\M;h  stronger 
feeling  tliat  the  date  should  be  widely  and 
regularly  commemorated.  It  was  in  that 
year  tiiat  Columbus  Circle  was  ao  named  and 
the  Columbus  monument  there  erected.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  directing  the  President  to 
call  upon  the  people  to  observe  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  "by 
public  demonstrations  and  by  suitable  exer- 
cises in  their  schools  and  other  places  of 
assembly."  Such  celebrations  did  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  response  to  the 
proclamation  by  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. The  next  year  there  was  a  great  cele- 
bration of  the  event  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  Chicago,  an  elaborate  event  that 
many  "old  timers"  in  this  country  still  viv- 
idly recall. 

But  it  was  not  until  1909  that  Columbus 
Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  by  a  single 
State.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  It  was  New 
York  that  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
tliat  passed  such  a  law.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion  in  that  year,  1909,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment sent  over  two  cruisers  to  New  York 
harbor,  and  their  crews  marched  in  the  pa- 


rade up  to  the  Columbiis  Monument  at  Co- 
lumbus Circle.  Altogether  80  Italian  socie- 
ties also  marched  In  that  procession. 

Other  States  soon  followed  New  York's 
lead.  By  now  all  except  12  States  have  de- 
clared Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday,  and 
everywhere  patriotic  observances  are  held  In 
schoc^  ftnrt  by  many  different  organiza- 
tions. . 

How  does  it  happen  Oiat  Columbus  Day 
Is  now,  at  last,  so  generaUy  celebrated  in 
these  United  States?  I  believe  that  funda- 
mentally there  are  two  important  reasons. 
First  of  all,  we  have  come  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  the  daring,  the  Imagination, 
and  the  faith  of  Columbus.  Scholars  have 
traced  his  wearisome  and  persistent  efloru 
to  obtain  the  backing  for  his  voyage,  for 
ttie  fulfillment  of  his  magnificent  dream. 
We  know  the  routes  that  his  three  tiny 
vessels  took  across  the  wlod -swept  seas.  We 
have  read  the  records  of  the  near  mutiny 
among  his  sailors  the  dsy  before  the  first 
signs  of  land  were  8lghte<l.  We  can  imder- 
■tand  the  greatness  of  Columbus'  faith  In 
the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  to  a  safe  land- 
ing after  more  than  2  months  through  un- 
known and  uncharted  seas. 

There  is  an  even  more  basic  reason  for  us 
to  celebrate  tills  day.  It  is  on  tills  day,  more 
Uian  any  other,  that  the  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  New  Workl,  should  become  clear 
to  us.  Columbus  Day  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  time  for  us  to  refiect  on  what  America, 
the  America  that  Columbus  discovered, 
means  to  you  and  me,  to  all  of  us. 

Columbiu  himself  could  not  know  that  he 
bad  discovered  a  new  wcrld,  a  new  world 
with  two  huge  continents,  on  one  of  which 
was  destined  to  arise  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  world.  This  is  also 
the  Natlcm  which  has  biwn  rightly  liailed 
the  world  over  as  the  land  of  opportunity 
and  which  has  a  heritage  of  belief  In  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  in  liberty  that 
is  almost  unique  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  Nation  to  which  you  and  I 
belong,  of  which  you  and  I  are  a  part. 

It  Is  this  belonging  to  a  nation  and  to  the 
communities  of  which  we  are  a  part  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  brlefiy.  In  other  words,  I 
want  to  empliaslze  the  meaning  of  cltlzen- 
stilp.  In  its  essence  citizenship  means  the 
Iselonglng  to  a  community,  enjoying  Its 
rights  and  sharing  its  rertponslbllities.  We 
are  citizens  only  by  being  fellow  citizens. 

Nowhere  does  the  fact  of  citizenship,  of 
being  a  fellow  citizen,  have  a  greater  mean- 
ing tlian  here  in  the  United  SUtes.  Being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  means  ttiat  we 
have  many  rlghU  tiiat  cannot  be  Uken  away 
from  us — tlie  right  of  free  speech,  the  right 
of  peaceable  assembly,  the  right  of  freedom 
of  worship,  of  trial  by  Jur^',  of  security  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  All 
these  and  more  are  guarartteed  to  all  of  our 
people  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUUs. 

As  citizens  we  enjoy  freedom  of  movement 
and  of  economic  opportunity  as  well.  We 
don't  need  permits,  passpcrU,  or  police  pro- 
tection to  travel  to  New  Jersey  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. No  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  States  is  going  to  stop  you 
from  going  Into  any  business  venture  you 
choose.  No  bureau  says  you  must  go  to 
work  for  the  business  firm  of  John  Doe 
at  tills  or  tliat  occupation.  All  of  us  are 
free  to  seek  out,  within  the  framework  of 
the  law,  the  most  advanta^^eous  road  to  suc- 
cess tliat  our  own  judgment  and  ability 
dlcUte. 

We  are  free  to  vote  as  we  please.  We  may 
criticize  openly  without  fear  of  reprisal  or 
revenge,  any  or  all  acts  of  government,  be  it 
our  own  city  government,  that  of  the  State, 
or  the  Federal  Government  In  Washington. 
You  are  free  to  write,  wire,  or  call  on  your 
own  Congressman  and  Senators,  to  express 
your  views  on  any  public  xnatter  with  wiiich 


you  are  concerned.  Indeed,  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  and  I  always  welcome  such 
expressions  from  their  home  areas.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  ways  we  have  to  learn 
what  your  chief  Interests  are  and  how  we 
can  serve  you  and  our  country  most 
effectively. 

These  rights  I  have  mentioned  are  very 
important.  They  are  at  tiie  heart  of  our 
democratic  faith  and  our  national  way  of  life. 
But  they  are  totally  void  of  meaning  if  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Every  right 
carries  with  it  a  duty.  My  own  right  of  free 
speech  le  meaningless  if  I  am  not  willing  to 
allow  my  neighbor  the  same  right,  even  when 
I  don't  agree  with  what  he  says.  My  right  to 
worship  in  the  church  of  my  own  choice 
means  that  I  should  be  thankful  that  the 
family  down  the  street  going  to  a  different 
iiouse  of  worship  has  the  same  religious  free- 
dom I  enjoy.  We  should  not  prejudge  a  man 
accufed  of  a  crime  and  call  him  guilty  be- 
fore he  has  had  a  fair  trial  before  a  jury  of 
ills  felloiw  men.  We  must,  as  fellow  citizens, 
be  concerned  with  the  rights  of  our  neigh- 
bors as  we  are  with  our  own. 

We  are  free  to  criticize  the  government. 
But  we  must  remember  ttiat  ours  is  a  gov- 
ernment whose  guiding  officials  we  ourselves 
have  elected.  We  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  voting  for  those  political  candi- 
dates aad  parties  who  will  come  closest  to 
providing  the  program  and  the  kind  of  ad- 
ministration we  want.  CerUlnly  no  eligible 
voter  who  has  failed  to  register  and  vote  can 
In  good  conscience  complain  self -righteously 
about  public  ■policies  and  practices  he  hap- 
pens to  dislike.  Columbus  Day  is  indeed  a 
good  ti$ae  to  remind  you  again  how  very 
importaht  it  is  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  your  right  to  vote  tiiis  coming  November 
4,  just  $  weeks  and  2  days  from  today. 

Our  civic  responsibilities  do  not  end  with 
the  vote  we  have  cast  at  the  polls.  That 
indeed  Is  but  the  beginning.  SUrting  in 
our  own  nelghlMrhoods,  good  citizenship  in- 
volves a  sense  of  belonging,  or  In  a  word, 
nelghborllness.  Just  how  you  express  this 
sense  of  belonging  will  depend  on  your  own 
abUltles  and  Inclinations.  Some  take  part 
In  civil  defense  programs.  Others  will  vol- 
unteer to  help  out  in  Red  Cross  work  or  in 
a  neighborhood  settlement  house.  StUl 
others  will  be  active  In  a  civic  or  parent 
teachers  association,  or  In  tbe  local  head- 
quarter* of  a  political  party.  In  any  case, 
these  people  are  going  beyond  their  own 
per8oni4  occupations  and  livelihoods  to  be 
an  active  and  growing  part  of  their  com- 
munity. They  are  giving  of  themselves  to 
the  community.  They  are  not  merely  sel- 
fishly accepting  the  benefiU  of  citizenship, 
of  belonging  to  the  community.  They  do 
not  consider  themselves  too  good  or  too  busy 
for  community  or  other  civic  service. , 

Those  of  you  who  like  m3rself  were  born 
abroad  can  appreciate  the  precious  right  of 
American  citizenship  and  also  the  duties  It 
imposes  better  than  those  who  were  bom 
right  hfere  and  who  have  always  taken  for 
granted  their  glorious  freedom  and  the  other 
benefiU  (tf  American  citizenship.  Unless  you 
know  what  It  means  not  to  enjoy  American 
liberty  and  opportunities  from  your  own  per- 
sonal experience  It  is  so  easy  to  forget  that 
millions  of  other  peoples  do  not,  and 
throughout  their  history,  have  not  had  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  assemblage,  the  right 
to  change  jobs,  the  economic  opportunities, 
which  are  the  basis  of  our  country  and  tbe 
foundation  of  our  leadership  in  the  world. 
It  is  these  things  that  are  in  essence  far  more 
significant  than  the  mlUions  of  automobiles, 
the  radios,  the  television  sets,  and  all  our 
other  material  possessions  tliat  in  some  parte 
of  the  world  are  mistakenly  considered,  aa 
otir  mark  of  distinction. 

I  cannot  close  without  drawing  your  atten- 
tion to  a  still  further  extension  of  tbe  mean- 


ing of  citlgenship,  of  the  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  community.  We  are  proud  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  We  are  also  a 
part,  a  very  important  part,  of  the  world 
community.  C<riumbus  did  more  than  dis- 
cover a  New  World.  His  voyage  symbolizes 
the  Uiread  that  joins  the  New  World  and 
the  Old.  a  thread  to  wiiich  ootintless  new 
strands  have  been  woven  since,  so  that  by 
now  ws  ars  joined  together  in  an  unbreak- 
able bond  of  common  intereste,  heritage, 
strength,  and  desire  for  world  peace.  We 
are  indeed  all  from  the  same  eloth.  We  can- 
not, we  would  not,  sUnd  apart  from  th« 
rest  of  the  free  world.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  poverty  and  suffering  wherever 
they  may  appear.  We  know  that  any  ex- 
pansion of  communism — in  lUly  or  Francs 
or  India  or  Iran — is  an  immediate  concern 
of  ours.  We  are  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
and  must  accept  the  responsibUlties  that  our 
leadership  inevitably  Imposes.  As  a  leading 
newspaper  recently  put  it,  "We  are  citi- 
zens of  our  good  country.  We  are  also  citi- 
zens of  a  free  world.  We  sustain  that 
citizenship  not  at  the  expense  of  others,  but 
In  the  hope  ttiat  they  can  join  with  us  in  iU 
benefiU."  (New  York  Times,  September  15. 
1952,  p.  24.) 

To  us  of  Italian  extraction,  American  citi- 
eensliip  also  presente  a  challenge — a  chal- 
lenge to  do  our  job  equally  as  good  if  not 
better  than  others  with  honor  and  integrity, 
for  we  know  from  experience  tliat  the  faUure 
of  one  will  refiect  upon  all  of  us.  For  my- 
self I  accept  this  challenge  and  If  blessed 
with  the  opportimity  of  again  serving  my 
country,  I  promise  to  carry  out  my  duties 
f aitiif ully,  honestly,  and  in  the  best  interesU 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

I  know  I  shaU  not  see  the  day  and  I  do  not 
think  any  of  you  wlU,  when  no  one  will  be 
referred  to  as  an  Italian- American,  Irish- 
American,  German-American,  or  American 
Jew.  I  hope,  however,  our  children;  at  least 
our  grandchildren;  will  see  that  day  when 
nationality  groups  in  America  will  be  ex- 
tinct, when  the  best  man  and  woman  will 
be  chosen  for  a  position  in  business,  labor, 
or  in  Government  without  regard  to  race» 
color,  or  creed. 

When  tiiat  day  comes  America  will  i>e  in- 
vincible and  rightly  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world. 

Thank  you. 

A  TaiBUTK  TO  Oxnt  Gttxst  or  Honob,  Hon. 
ViCToa  L.  Antuso 

On  this  12th  day  of  October  1952,  we  cele- 
brate the  460th  anniversary  of  the  greatest 
discovery  known  to  our  civilization  by  the 
most  intrepid  of  aU  navigators,  Clirlstopher 
Columbus. 

This  anniversary  is  not  alone  significant 
for  bringing  to  the  humble  the  opportunity 
Of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
but  Is  particularly  significant  t>ecau8e  Co- 
lumbus symbolizes  character,  vision,  tenacity, 
and  accomplishment. 

We  are  indeed  ever  so  grateful  for  the 
opening  of  the  doors  of  this  hemisphere  and 
of  these  great  United  States  of  America  to 
the  God-fearing  peoples  of  the  worTd,  who. 
through  perseverance,  sweat,  toil,  and  labor 
found  the  opportunity  toi  pursue  their  law- 
ful unrestrained  ambitions  and  hopes  in  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  new  nation  dedicated 
to  these  principles. 

In  honoring  Columbus  we  also  honor  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  his  native  land  who 
followed  hU  path  in  nuUting  our  America 
a  better  nation  and  a  letter  world.  There 
have  been  many  Columbuses,  each  humble 
and  God  fearing,  who  opened  new  avenues  of 
thought,  new  opportunities  for  learning,  and 
who  have  brought  life  and  happiness  to  the 
derelict,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  under- 
privUsged. 
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It  k  for  these  ressone  that  oar  Maoel»tkm 
dedicates  thie  night  to  the  most  outetandtng 
man  of  the  year.  This  year  «e  pay  tribute 
to  one  at  our  ofvii  Msmbera.  Congreesman 
Vletor  L.  Annuo. 

'*  Our  guest  of  the  erenlng  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  many  other  Immigrants  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  In  a  world  of  social 
dogmas,  economic  subjugation,  and  educa- 
tional confusion  were  he  not  brought  to 
the  portals  of  our  great  Nation  at  the  age  of 
9  from  the  town  of  Oagllano  Caatelferrato, 
Sicily,  Italy.  Having  arrived  In  New  Tork 
and  settled  In  the  Williamsburg  section  of 
Brooklyn,  the  opportunities  of  our  free  edu- 
cational system  were  opened  to  him  and  after 
having  completed  his  elementary  and  high 
school  education  he  was  graduated  from 
Brooklyn  Law  School  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1928. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  dtnlng  these 
trying  years  his  life  was  a  combination  of 
work  and  study  with  tenacity  of  will,  ardent 
desire  for  learning,  and  imselflsh  pursuit  of 
his  desired  vocation  which  brought  him  rec- 
ognition as  a  capable  lawyer,  defender  of  the 
oppressed,  and  protector  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. 

This  Is  all  evidenced  In  the  many  cases 
handled  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

But  an  of  this  was  not  enotigh,  for  burn- 
ing within  his  sotil  was  the  desire  to  aid 
the  young  and  the  needy.  In  1930  he  formed 
the  first  welfare  organization  to  aid  the 
youth  of  America  and  after  overcoming  tre- 
mendous obstacles  he  was  able  to  unite  men 
and  women  of  opposed  political  principles 
in  the  formation  of  the  Italian  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  well-established  Institution 
dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  assistance  through  social 
servloe  of  imderprlvileged  families. 

The    Second    World    War    found    him   as 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Selective 
Service  by  appointment  of  the  governor  of 
this  SUte.    During  this  period,  he  dedicated 
2  years  In  the  Office  of  Strategic  Service  In 
the  Mediterranean  theater  and  received  the 
Certificate     of     Merit     "for     distinguished 
achievement  and   meritorious   service."    In 
the  years  1945-M  he  served  as  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice.     This  entailed  many  arduous  pro- 
longed trips  abroad.    These  activities,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  hla 
extra  time  to  humanitarian  work  on  behalf 
<rf  the  youth  of  the  world  for  which  the 
H<Hy    Father    appointed   him   knight    com- 
mander of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  1940.  when  commiinism  was  running  ram- 
pant in  Italy,  he  drafted  and  caused  to  be 
mailed  over  350.000  letters  to  the  people  of 
Italy  to  encourage  them  to  drive  commu- 
nism out  of  that  country.     The  New  York 
Times  well  defines  him  as  "the  one  man  cru- 
sader."    Many  are  the  legends  written  on 
scrolls  dedicated  to  our  guest  of  honor  and 
•U  of  these  run  conslstant  with  his  post 
performances.     They  are,   "For  community 
services,"  "For  aiding  the  needy  and  under- 
priviledged  here  and  in  foreign  lands,"  "Hu- 
manitarian work  on  behalf  of  youth,"  "For 
Immigration    and    Naturalization    Service," 
•tc.    In  1950  his  fellow  men  recognized  the 
need  for  a  militant  representative  in  Con- 
gress and  he  was  accordingly  elected  to  that 
office  by  a  huge  majority.     His  record  In 
Congress  Is  self-evident. 

He  Introduced  many  bills  to  right  the  many 
wrcmgs  imposed  by  discriminatory  immigra- 
tion Uws.  He  sponsored  bills  to  create  a 
Bureau  of  Crime  Prevention  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  His  activities  have 
spread  to  many  spHeres  of  Influence;  vis, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Bush  wick  Hospital,  vice  president  of  Youth 
United,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  mayor's 
Advisory  committee  for  the  aged,  etc 


Re  Is  devoted  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Frances  Stallone,  and  his  lovely  five  children. 

It  behooves  our  organization  to  emphasise 
that  no  more  fitting  person  should  now  be 
appointed  to  the  distinguished  poeltlon  of 
judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  To 
qtKJte  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Bagle,  "This  Is  a 
good  reconMoendation  and  seems  a  natural 
one.  •  •  •  Repreeentative  Anfiiso  has  bad  a 
fine  record  In  Congrees  *  *  •  he  has  been 
active  In  many  charitable  causes.  •  •  • 
Judge  Kennedy  is  a  Brooklynlte  so  the  ap- 
pointment should  go  to  someone  from  the 
community." 

JoHH  J.  TucASico,  Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  na- 
tional meeting  for  moral  rearmament, 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  this  city 
on  Pebniary  12,  1953.  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  spoke,  as  did  also  the 
Ambassador  of  Japan,  the  Ambassador 
of  India,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Ceylon. 
I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoKD. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
AoDKSBS  BT  Hon.  H.  Alexandeb  Smith.  Chaq- 

MAN,  SKNATX  LaBOB  AND   WZLTAXK  COMMTT- 

txk;  Chairman,  Fas  Eastxsn  SuBcoMMrrrzB 
OF  THi  FoazicN  Relations  CoMMrrrot 
The  ptusage  of  time  brings  seniority  In 
our  congressional  positions.  Through  the 
passage  of  time.  I  now  find  myself  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Thoee  two  committees 
are  profoundly  affected  by  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing tonight. 

I  will  speak  first  of  foreign  affairs,  because 
I  have  given  more  time  to  that  than  any- 
thing else  during  the  last  years.  Through 
those  jrears  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  In 
foreign  countries.  Europe  and  In  the  Far  East. 
And  I  have  come  to  a  profoiind  conviction 
that  the  road  to  world  peace  can  only  be 
built  on  imderstandlng  human  relationships. 
I  have  so  much  concern  with  this  thought 
that  In  1949  when  I  felt  alarmed  over  the 
situation  developing  in  the  Par  East.  I  took 
a  trip  for  the  first  time  to  that  area.  I  went 
to  the  beautiful  country  of  Japan,  over  to 
Korea,  to  Formosa,  to  Hong  Kong,  and  other 
parts  of  China,  the  Philippines.  And  I  found 
there  a  yearning  for  better  understanding 
between  peoples,  the  yearning  for  hiunan 
freedom  based  on  the  respect  of  one  citizen 
for  another;  the  yearning  to  get  away  in  the 
world  from  any  sense  of  superiority  of  one 
people  over  another;  the  yearning  for  the 
same  opportunity  for  everybody  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  color,  or  whatever  national- 
ity. In  studying  that  yearning.  I  became 
convinced  that  what  I  said  a  moment  ago 
was  the  key  to  world  peace — understanding 
human  relationships. 

Now  I  find  myself  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  Senate.    I  have  seen  In  past 


years  as  •  member  ot  that  eommlttee  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  I  have  not  really  fan- 
cied. Th«  Idea  was  one  of  two  contending 
parties,  each  desirous  of  sharpening  the  claws 
of  his  own  group  In  order  to  gouge  out  the 
eyee.  figiu-atively  speaking,  of  the  other 
group. 

It  has  occurred  to  a  number  of  us  who 
have  been  studying  this  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  wrong  approach.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  start  with  this  approach,  bat  the 
very  strength  and  secret  of  America  has  been 
the  cooperative  spirit  in  producing  the  things 
of  life  that  freemen  enjoy;  and  that  only 
that  spirit  can  possibly  bring  about  that 
peace  In  the  management-labor  world  which 
we  have  heard  spoken  of  tonight  so  effec- 
tively; and  that  peace  can  be  based  on  under- 
standing human  relationships.  So  we  are 
now  making  an  experiment  with  that. 

I  have  had  the  high  privilege  of  t>ecoming 
acquainted  with  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Durkin,  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and 
through  him  with  other  labor  leaders  with 
whom  I  have  been  talking  and  with  some 
of  our  leaders  in  Industry,  we  are  thinking 
In  terms  of  approaching  the  question  oC 
our  labor  legislation  from  the  standpoint 
of  finding  areas  of  agreement  before  we 
tackle  the  areas  of  disagreement.  It  Is  sur- 
prising to  many  people  that  I  say  that.  Are 
there  any  possible  areas  of  agreement?  We 
have  found  a  lot  of  them  already,  and  are 
looking  into  more  of  them,  and  by  that 
process  we  approach  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tions, the  areas  of  disagreement.  But  if  w« 
discover  It  Is  possible  to  be  united  on  cer- 
tain fundamentals,  we  can  approach  the 
more  difficult  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  human  relations.  We  begin 
to  see  the  possibility  of  having  peace  on  the 
homefront  which  will  mean  so  much  for 
peace  in  the  world.  These  subjecte  are  re- 
lated. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  welcome  espe- 
cially oiir  visitors  from  India  and  our  vis- 
itors from  Ceylon  and  our  visitors  from 
Japan  and  their  families.  I  have  had  the 
pleastn-e  of  knowing  these  gentlemen,  espe- 
cially the  Ambassador  of  Japan.  In  the  ha|»- 
piest  kind  of  a  way;  and  I  know  our  mutual 
approach  to  these  problems  spells  much 
for  the  future  of  the  world  in  working  to- 
gether. 

This  is  the  tradition  of  America.  Because 
we  Americans,  if  we  look  back  and  think 
of  our  own  ancestors,  we  are  aware  that 
they  came  over  here  with  the  same  yearn- 
ing, to  find  a  co\intry  In  which  they  could 
be  free,  where  they  could  wtn-k  together  for 
those  things  they  believed  in.  They  were 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  guhUng 
destiny  above  us  all.  and  that  the  guiding 
hand  of  Almighty  God  Is  always  there  for 
those  who  seek  unity  on  that  basis.  Thank 
you. 

Address  bt  EnucBi  Abaxi,  thx  Ambassaoob 
OP  Jatan 
Let  me  first  of  all  ezprees  my  sincere  gratl- 
tiide  to  Dr.  Buchnum  and  other  members  of 
Moral  Rearmament  throughout  the  world 
for  their  creative  thinking  and  untiring  ef- 
forts In  promoting  world  peace  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  understanding  between  J^;>an  and  other 
countries. 

It  Is  still  fresh  in  my  memory  that  MRA 
extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  a  group  of 
Japanese  leaders  to  Ite  meeting  in  California 
In  1948.  Thto  was  indeed  the  first  time 
after  the  war  that  Japanese  were  invited 
to  participate  In  an  international  confer- 
ence whoee  object  was  peace  and  unity  o* 
the  world.  In  1948  my  country  was  slowly 
on  her  way  to  recovery  from  the  damages 
of  war;  my  people  were  suffering  acutely 
from  Infiatlon;  and  extensive  strikes  were 
rampant  in  Japan.  The  ideas  of  world 
Motherhood  and  classless  soctoty  which  wero 


advocated  by  MRA  In  tto  invitation  impressed 
us  greatly  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  to 
myself:  "Nobody  denies  the  truth  of  these 
principles,  but  few  are  bold  enough  to  advo- 
cate these  clear  truths,  still  less  to  put  them 
Into  practice." 

I  am  stire  His  Excellency,  the  Indian  Am- 
bassador, may  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  Asian  nations  have  long  cherished 
an  idea  which  Is  similar  to  that  of  MRA. 
As  an  example.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  a  great  ancient  philoso- 
pher with  whose  works  I  am  familiar  since 
my  boyhood.  About  3M0  years  ago  when 
China  was  divided  Into  many  small  provinces 
fighting  against  each  other,  that  great  Chi- 
nese saint  Confucius  gave  kings,  princes,  and 
ordinary  men  on  the  street  the  following 
lesson:  "First,  lead  a  vlrtuo\is  life;  next,  put 
your  family  In  good  order:  then  rule  your 
state  properly;  and  peace  wUl  be  brought  to 
the  world."  It  is  extremely  Interesting  to 
note  that  this  principle  of  Confucius'  politi- 
cal science  has  something  in  common  with 
the  Ideal  of  MRA.  I  understend  that  the 
great  phlloeopher  and  stetesman  of  India. 
Mahatma  Oandhi,  exerted  his  infiuence  over 
MRA  through  his  friendship  with  Dr.  Bueh- 
man.  That  Is  perhaps  the  reason  why  MRA 
meetings  in  Asian  countries  have  made  such 
a  striking  Impact.  The  peoples  of  these 
countries  may  have  found  in  the  Ideals  of 
MRA  an  eloquent  expression  of  their  deep- 
rooted  preference  for  spiritual  matters.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  surprisingly  great  num- 
ber of  Japanese  have  also  been  Inspired  by 
MRA.  They  Include  leading  politicians.  In- 
fiuentlal  labor  leaders,  managers  of  big  In- 
dustries, professors  and  bankers.  The 
journey  of  these  (>eople  to  and  from  MRA 
meetings  throughout  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Asia  has  proved  highly  fruitful 
In  many  ways.  The  warm  welcome  with 
which  they  were  received  la  all  theee  parte 
of  the  world  Is  Impressive.  They  returned 
home  with  a  new  confidence  In  the  tinity 
of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  and  a  keen 
enthusiasm  for  international  cooperation  to 
establish  universal  peace  foid  brotherhood. 

Moreover.  MRA  has  given  Japanese  leaders 
many  opportimltles  to  meet  leaders  from 
other  countries  and  to  talk  with  them  In  a 
new  spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation. 
In  my  country,  too,  MRA  meetings  bring  to- 
gether many  leaders  of  lal>or  and  manage- 
ment and  serve  as  occasions  In  which  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  in  a  most  friendly  at- 
mosphere of  understanding;. 

It  is  little  surprising,  therefore,  that  top 
ranking  politicians  of  three  out  of  four  major 
parties  In  my  country  have  sent  letters  to 
Sweden  to  recommend  Dr  Buchman  as  a 
candldste  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  It  Is. 
I  mtist  emphasize,  with  nincere  gratitude 
and  high  expectation  thiit  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  Okazaki.  In  the  name  of  the 
highest  level  leaders  of  my  country  has 
cabled  an  invitation  to  MBA  to  convene  ite 
next  world  assembly  In  Japan  In  May  of  this 
year. 

I  hope  that  as  many  members  as  possible 
of  this  significant  movement  will  visit  my 
country  and  see  for  themeelves  the  fervent 
aspirations  of  our  people  for  a  peaceful  and 
unified  world.  The  visit  of  these  MRA  leaders 
will  arouse,  I  am  sure,  a  new  spirit  for  a 
unified  world  and  mutual  imderstendlng  tn 
the  minds  of  our  people. 

Kyoto  in  May  is  full  of  blossoms  and  green 
trees.  In  this  beautiful  eni-lronment  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Japan  may  the  meeting 
bring  harmony  among  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
and  between  East  and  West. 

Aodkbss  or  O.  L.  Mebta,  thb  AttsassAOoa  or 
India 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  meet- 
ing the  founder  and  leader  of  the  moral  re- 
armament movement.  Dr.  Frank  Buchman, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  at 
Cauz  in  May  1947  or  early  June  1M7. 

XCIX-^pp Bl 


During  the  last  2  or  S  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  Interest  In  the  tenete  and  the 
teachings  of  this  movement.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  are  aware  that  3  years  ago  a  planning 
commission  was  set  up  in  our  country,  and 
soon  after  it  started  work  In  the  summer  of 
1950  (and  it  was  our  summer,  not  youn, 
with  a  temperature  of  110*  in  the  shade)  we 
had  the  rare  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
converting  with  some  of  the  moving  spirite 
of  this  movement.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  planning  commission  were  attracted  to 
the  Ideas  underlying  this  movement.  Some 
of  the  films  of  this  movement  were  shown 
In  Delhi,  and  it  was  felt  that  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  Invite  Dr.  Frank  Buchman  to 
visit  ttdla.  A  number  of  people  signed  this 
inviteiion.  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  was  one  of  them. 

Frank  Buchman  has  received  a  very  cordial 
reception  and  evoked  considerable  enthusi- 
astic fesponse  among  various  sections  of 
the  public — Industrlallste.  politicians,  labor 
lulons.  newspapermen,  and  ordinary  people. 
A  number  of  people  have  flocked  to  see  the 
plajrs  put  out  by  the  task  force.  Nimibers  of 
people  have  attended  various  meetings. 

Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  who  is  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  India,  received  them  at 
the  president's  house.  So  too  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India.  Bilr.  Nehru,  has  had  a 
long  talk  with  them  at  the  place  where  they 
were  having  their  meetings. 

They  have  given  several  plays,  and  in  Hy- 
derabad where  the  annual  convention  of  the 
leading  political  party  of  India,  the  Indian 
Independent  Congress  Party,  to  which  Mr. 
Nehru  and  others  belong,  and  which  Is  the 
governing  party  of  the  country,  had  their 
meeting.  There,  too,  they  created  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  Interest,  and  have  held 
discussions  and  meetings  with  people. 

As  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of 
Japan,  said,  the  principles  for  which  this 
movement  stands  are  such  as  to  evoke  a 
ready  response  all  over  the  world,  and  so  too 
In  the  East  whose  religions  and  ethical  sjrs- 
tems  emphasize  the  same  ideas.  Indeed,  as 
you  see  a  distracted  world  torn  by  hatred 
and  conflict  and  bitterness,  you  see  again  and 
again  what  the  prophets  of  old  have  said  and 
what  we  always  forget — there  cannot  be 
peace  in  the  world  tmleas  there  Is  peace  in 
our  hearte.  More  than  any  mechanical 
changes  that  can  be  achieved,  the  real  revo- 
lution that  has  to  be  achieved  is  In  the 
hearte  and  minds  of  men  and  women. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  of  Japan,  for  his  very  kind  ref- 
erence to  our  great  leader,  Mahatma  Qandhl. 
I  hop*  at  an  early  date  people  who  have  not 
seen  the  very  moving  film  of  his  life  that 
was  shown  2  days  ago,  of  his  life  and  of  his 
move^ient  and  of  his  teachings,  will  have  a 
cbanoe  to  do  so.  He  too  felt  that  the  funda- 
mental reform  that  is  needed  in  man  is  moral 
reform.  I  remember  many  years  ago  to  have 
read  a  Chinese  saying  which  said:  "If  you 
want  to  plan  for  a  year,  plant  a  tree;  if  jrou- 
want  to  plan  for  10  years,  fdant  a  seed;  btit 
if  you  want  to  plan  for  a  hundred  years, 
plant  men  and  women." 

Af t4r  all,  nothing  can  be  achieved,  whether 
a  couhtry  has  material  resources,  tmless  the 
men  and  women  are  there.  What  we  need 
Is  really  a  spiritual  revival,  a  spiritual  re- 
vival jree  from  dogma,  free  from  creed,  which 
appeals  to  the  essential  teachings  of  the 
great  prophete  and  not  the  form,  which  ap- 
peals to  the  essence  of  religion  snd  not  the 
rituals  and  sermons,  which  \ooDu  at  the  sub- 
stance and  not  the  shadow. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reading 
a  brief  passage  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Blahatma  Oandhi  to  a  body  of  studente.  be- 
cause as  one  of  my  teachers  said,  we  are  all 
studehte  until  our  life  ends.    He  said: 

"Let  us  not  lose  our  way  in  the  surround- 
ing darknees  of  despair.  We  shall  ever  look 
for  a  light  of  hope  not  In  the  outward 
flrmahient  but  In  the  inner  firmament  of  our 
hearts.    The  man  who  has  faith,  who  has 


cast  off  all  fear,  who  Is  absorbed  in  his  woiIe; 
who  finds  his  life  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  wlU  not  cower  before  the  surround- 
ing glo<mx.  We  win  know  that  this  gloom 
Is  transitory  and  that  light  Is  near." 

AooBxss  or  Sib  Claubx  Cobza.  thx  Ambasba- 
DOB  OF  Cm.oN 

A  very  significant  change  whose  tremen- 
dous Importance  has  been  overlooked  oc- 
curred barely  5  years  ago  in  Asia.  Five  hun- 
dred million  i>eople  In  whose  hearte  had 
grown  deep  bitterness  of  feelings  were  eman- 
cipated from  a  bondage  which  has  lasted 
over  a  century. 

To  attain  that  freedom  th^  had  struggled 
in  different  ways  in  different  coimtrles.  In 
India,  through  the  weapon  of  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience — a  trlimaph  even  at  that 
date  for  moral  re-armament.  In  other 
places,  through  revolution.  In  my  own 
country,  through  the  adoption  of  constitu- 
tional agitetlon — again  a  demonstration  of 
belief  in  the  moral  force. 

The  restilte  are  this,  particularly  of  the  il- 
lustration given  by  the  great  Mahatma  in 
India  of  his  belief  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
as  I  know  it.  It  must  be  the  same  In  the 
region  In  which  he  was  brought  up.  He 
decided  to  put  into  practice  what  he  had 
learned,  what  you  and  I  have  learned,  that  in 
order  to  attain  victory  he  had  to  humble 
himself  even  to  the  turning  of  the  other 
cheek.  And  it  paid  dividends.  There  was  a 
change  of  heart  among  those  who  con- 
trolled the  political  destinies  of  this  vast 
area,  and  overnight  this  change  showed  It- 
self in  the  grant  of  freedom  to  these  millions 
of  people. 

The  moral  force  on  which  these  mlllioiiB 
relied  worked  Ite  way  into  the  hearte  of 
millions  in  England  and  in  other  countries, 
and  resulted  in  this  act  of  great  stetesman- 
ship,  in  charity  and  love. 

Another  great  event  has  taken  place  only 
during  the  last  few  months  whoee  impor- 
tance again  must  be  recognized.  For  after 
all  when  people  achieved  Independence  a 
certain  change  took  place  in  their  hearts. 
Bitterness  and  enmity  disappeared,  and  love. 
friendship,  charity  took  their  place.  Those 
of  you  who  have  been  to  India  and  Ceylon 
before  this  happened  and  after  this  hap- 
pened could  easily  recognise  this  change 
which  has  oome  over  the  people  of  thoee 
lands. 

The  new  event  that  has  happened  Is  the 
visit  of  Frank  Buchman  with  large  delega- 
tions of  men  and  women  from  the  United 
States,  from  Europe,  and  from  other  Asian 
lands,  to  hold  the  first  Asian  Assembly  of 
Moral  Rearmament  in  Ceylon.  The  signifi- 
cance of  that  will  unfold  Itself  as  the  years 
roll  by. 

We  in  Ceylon  have  many  religions.  But  we 
have  the  understanding  for  the  message 
whl(^  moral  rearmament  took  to  Ceylon. 
And  It  is  otir  hope  and  our  belief  that  the 
warm  welcome  which  the  people  of  Ceylon, 
led  by  their  Prime  Minister,  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, and  other  letullng  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  gave  to  Frank  Buchman  and 
his  delegation  is  a  clear  indication  not  only 
of  the  ustial  warm  hospitality  for  which  our 
people  are  known,  but  also  of  the  deep  oon- 
Bclousnees  of  the  need  for  change  among 
the  people  who  had  beame  politically  inde- 
pendent, and  before  whom  lay  enormous 
problems  Involving  not  only  their  national 
welfare  but  their  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  ite  peace  and  happiness. 

That  change,  my  friends,  will  be  the  work 
that  moral  rearmament  will  do  in  the  years 
to  oome  as  a  reeult  of  that  visit,  a  change 
which  will  be.  as  I  said  before,  not  only  of 
benefit  to  my  country  but  to  all  men  of  good 
will  throughoirt  the  world.  For  that  reason 
It  is  a  matter  of  special  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
here  tonight,  and  while  extending  my  grati- 
tude to  my  friends  of  this  moral  rearmament 
movement  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
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oC  balng  bar*  tonight.  X  pr»y  »nd  hop*  that 
th«  gr««t  work  which  has  been  Inaugtmted 
In  AsU,  In  a  land  of  rellgloua-mlnded  people 
whoae  spiritual  strength  has  derived  from 
the  dawn  of  blatory.  and  has  unceasingly 
gone  down  the  ages,  that  In  those  lands  this 
message  will  take  firm  hold  and  bring  forth 
the  magnificent  tree  of  good  works.  Thank 
you. 


Ob  At  Way  to  Qcaacr,  Better,  More 
EcoBooucal  ExeoitiTC  Af  eiciet 


EXTENSION  OF  RESdARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPRBBEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  FebrtMry  19. 1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  crossed  wires  gave 
some,  who  will  ultimately  be  heaving 
monkey  wrenches  into  Republican  ma- 
chinery designed  to  clean  up  the  Wash- 
ington mess,  an  opportunity  to  create 
the  impression  there  was  bitter  dissen- 
sion in  the  Republican  Party  over  the  tax 
and  economy  program. 

Up  to  the  Hill  from  the  administra- 
tion came  an  amendment  to  a  bill  to 
continue  presidential  authority  to  send 
reorganization  plans — not  legislative 
bills — to  the  Congress.  It  was  an  en- 
abling bill,  not  a  reorganization  plan. 
Under  it.  a  proposed  plan  would  become 
the  law  of  the  land  without  action  by 
Congress,  unless  vetoed  by  the  elected 
majority  of  either  House  or  Senate  with- 
in 60  days.  It  transferred  a  part  of  Con- 
gress' constitutional  legislative  function 
to  the  President — notwithstanding  the 
first  15  words  of  the  Constitution,  which 
are: 

All  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  the  Republican  Party 
leadership.  I  forthwith  called  a  meeting 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ck>vemment 
Operations.  That  committee,  acting  in 
good  faith,  accepted  an  amendment 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  admin- 
istration's legal  spokesman,  accepted  by 
the  Senate  committee,  and  reported  out 
the  bill. 

Then,  someone  at  the  White  House, 
evidently  erroneously  thinking  that  the 
prestige  of  the  President  might  be  im- 
paired if  he  was  not  given  the  same  au- 
thority which  the  New  Dealers  aiul  the 
Democrats,  despite  Republican  Party  op- 
position, had  grabbed  for  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman,  demanded  that 
the  committees  reverse  their  action. 
They  did.  Promptly,  except  for  16  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  5  in  the  House — 
and  I  was  1  of  the  5— the  Congress  re- 
versed the  party  policy;  did  a  flip-flop, 
even  though  some  thought  and  said  such 
a  grant  of  the  legislative  power  was  ill 
advised,  unconstitutional. 

The  amendment,  which  was  first  spon- 
sored by  the  administration,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  was,  in  effect,  the  same 
amendment  offered  on  March  8,  1939, 
and  for  which  193  Members  of  the 
House — practically    all    Republicans— 


voted  and  which  was  defeated  by  a  nay 
vote  of  209.  with  32  Members  not  voting. 
On  final  passage  of  the  bill,  135— almost 
all  Republicans  and  including  the  Re- 
publican leadership — voted  against  the 
enabling  bill. 

On  October  4.  1945.  when  the  same 
amendment  was  before  the  House,  of 
the  189  Republican  Members.  24  were 
absent ;  1 — ^Rich,  of  Pennsylvania— op- 
posed the  amendment.  But  the  others — 
164  in  number — including  the  Republi- 
can leader,  Mr.  Martin,  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  assistant  leader,  Mr.  Halleck. 
of  Indiana;  the  party  whip.  Mr.  Arends, 
of  Illinois;  and,  believe  it  or  not,  Sher- 
man Adams,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House,  later  President  Eisenhower's  pre- 
convention  adviser  and  manager,  now 
his  executive  assistant  in  the  White 
House — voted  for  the  amendment. 

For  more  than  13  years  and  until  Feb- 
ruary 3,  last,  the  Republican  Party,  as 
an  organization,  has  supported,  and  its 
leaders  have  consistently  voted  in  favor 
of,  an  amendment  designed  to  preserve 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

coMruiKMCx  Df  TBS  nxsmKNT 

My  further  argument  that,  in  order 
to  inject  eflflciency  and  economy  into 
the  executive  department,  the  grant  of 
legislative  power  to  the  Executive  was 
unnecessary  has  already  been  proved 
correct  in  that,  on  the  22d  of  January. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  issued 
an  order  to  the  employees  in  his  Depart- 
ment which  will  give  marked  efficiency, 
greater  economy.  The  following  day, 
the  new  Attorney  General.  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr..  issued  his  order  No.  1. 
which,  in  substance,  among  other 
things,  directed  every  employee  in  the 
Justice  Department  to  do  a  day's  work 
for  a  day's  pay. 

Other  similar  orders  have  been  issued 
by  the  heads  of  other  departments  or 
agencies,  and  it  is  apparent  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  as  of  today,  is  deter- 
mined to  have  economy,  to  have  effi- 
ciency in  the  executive  departments; 
and  has  the  power  and  knows  how  to  get 
it.  He  is  getting  wholehearted  support 
from  the  heads  of  the  departments.  He 
will  get  like  support  from  Congress. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  reverse  Its  long-established 
policy  opposing  the  grant  of  constitu- 
tional legislative  power  to  other  branches 
.  of  the  Government,  but,  that  method 
having  been  adopted,  I  shall,  of  course, 
vigorously,  consistently  support  every 
single  plan  which  the  President  may 
send  down  and  which  gives  a  promise  of 
either  efficiency  or  economy. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  as  well  as  curiosity,  to  see 
what  will  happen  when  the  heat  is  on  and 
the  President  sends  down  a  plan,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  oust  some  of 
the  incompetent  or  unnecessary  employ- 
ees who  were  blanketed  into  ofBce  by  the 
Truman  administration.  Am  curious, 
too,  to  know  how  far  some  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  will  go  in  Joining  me  in 
support  of  some  plan  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  their  constituents. 

At  the  moment,  am  of  the  opinion  that 
I  will  go  as  far.  a  little  farther,  in  support 


of  the  President's  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
mess  In  Washington  than  some  others 
who,  the  other  day,  to  Justify  their 
change  of  policy,  adopted  the  argument 
that,  If  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man were  given  an  unconstitutional 
grant  of  power.  President  Eisenhower 
should  have  like  authority. 

A  grant  of  legislative  power  to  our 
courageous,  patriotic  President,  In  the 
hands  of  a  succeeding  incompetent  or 
weak  President  might  lead  to  dictator- 
ship or  tyranny  or  both,  j, 

The  people  should  insist  upon  the  re- 
tention and  exercise  of  the  authority 
granted  each  branch  by  the  founders  of 
our  Republic.  Except  for  short  periods 
when  administered  by  incompetents  or 
worse,  their  plan — the  Constitution — 
has  given  us  a  very  good  place  to  live— 
who  wants  to  live  elsewhere? 


Farm  Price  Decluet  Require  Attention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroBKIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
known  economist.  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Rostow, 
recently  said  in  an  article  published  In 
the  New  Leader: 

Depressions  are  not  caused  by  booms,  s\in- 
spots,  or  wars,  or  any  other  single  and  uni- 
versal factor  In  economic  life.  The  vital 
rule  of  policy  Is  that  downward  tendencies, 
however  they  start,  need  not  be  endured  pa- 
tiently as  the  penance  we  must  pay  for  the 
pleasures  of  prosperity.  Sometimes  market 
adjustments  will  reverse  them  unaided.  But 
the  chief  economic  responsibility  of  the  state 
Is  to  see  to  It  that  neither  deflation  nor  In- 
flation gets  out  of  control. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
bear  in  mind  that  psychology,  as  well  as 
tangible  factors,  has  a  bearing  upon 
price  movements,  marketing,  planting, 
and  other  economic  activities.  No  one 
expects  him  to  excitedly  rush  all  of  his 
fire  engines  to  the  scene  every  time  a 
one-alarm  deflationary  fire  breaks  out 
but  he  is  expected  to  give  ample  assur- 
ance that  he  will  not  let  any  deflationary 
fire  get  out  of  control.  It  is  evident  that 
the  memory  of  past  depressions  and  Mr. 
Benson's  current  attitude  have  combined 
to  create  uneasiness  in  some  areas.  He 
should  dispel  this  uneasiness  at  once  by 
announcing  concrete  plans  to  prevent  de- 
flation from  getting  out  of  control  and 
thereby  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of 
our  "high  break-even"  economy. 

Hard  experience  has  taught  us  that  in- 
dustrial workers  cannot  prosper  when 
the  farmers  are  not  prosperous,  and  vice 
versa.  Each  one  of  us  has  an  interest  in 
maintaining  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
not  responsible  for  trends  underway  be- 
fore he  took  office  but  he  is  responsible 
for  meeting  them  now.  Constructive 
action,  not  alibis.  Is  In  order. 


Saila  Mirraria  CtBtrtfWtf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HIUINGS 

or  cauroufU 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  Febrwaam  24.  It53 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  F.  Yackey,  of  Fallbrook,  Calif., 
wrote  an  article  which  was  printed  In 
the  Fallbrook  Enterprise  on  October  10, 
1952.  Mr.  Yackey's  article  provides  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  litigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government 
and  the  thousands  of  landowners  In 
southern  California  who  have  been 
named  defendants  In  this  water  suit 

The  article  follows: 

Samta  IfaaoiarrA  CoirntomsT 
(By  George  F.  Tackey) 

The  Santa  Margarita  River  water  situation 
Is  causing  people  to  say  and  do  things  today 
which  they  are  certain  to  regret  later.  Most 
actions  are  unconsidered  and  most  state- 
ments baaed  on  lack  of  actual  knowledge  of 
true  facts.  To  help  those  who  really  want 
to  be  correct  and  honest  in  their  knowledge 
and  statements,  I  wish  to  offer  the  following 
from  one  who  has  been  intimately  concerned 
with  the  matter: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  water  rights  In 
the  State  of  California.  One  Is  the  riparian, 
which  gives  the  landowner,  with  unbroken 
ownership  adjacent  to  a  stream,  the  right 
>^  take  water  for  his  dally  needs.  Bale  of  a 
e%j\p  parallel  and  back  from  the  river  for- 
feiujt  and  aU  In  back  of  it  from  future 
rlpaffan  right. 

Riparian  owners  cannot  store  water  for 
subsequent  use.  hence  In  wet  seasons  have 
no  claim  on  the  waters  passing  by  their 
property.  All  the  waters  so  unused,  day  to 
day,  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  the 
Bute  throxigh  Its  division  of  water  resources, 
by  law,  gives  the  use  of  such  flood  waters  to 
applicants  who  can  put  it  to  beneflclal  use. 
This  water  may  be  taken  day  by  day  or  In 
wet  periods  stored  for  subsequent  tise.  It 
Is  called  approprlatlve  water. 

rrns  kot  BipaaiAN 

Camp  Pendleton  has  riparian  rights.  The 
Fallbrook  PubUc  Utility  DUtrlct  has  negligi- 
ble riparian  rights  and  claims  none.  On  the 
other  band,  Pendleton  has  no  approprlatlve 
rights  and  the  FPUD  has  most  excellent  and 
Important  State-granted  approprlatlve  rights 
which  the  Government  covets,  for  these  are 
the  water  rlghu  to  store  water  behind  a  dam. 

As  long  as  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  build  a  dam,  it  dldnt  need  approprlatlve 
rights,  but  when  it  found  the  FPUD  possessed 
these  rights.  It  tried  to  Ignore  or  defy  State 
laws  and  when  that  faUed.  it  started  its 
effort  to  try  to  prove  that  riparian  right* 
Include  approprlatlve  waters. 

Remember,  the  FPUD  (and  the  SMMWCo. 
Incidentally)  claims  no  riparian  rights,  but 
does  claim  prior  right  to  fkxxlwaters  which 
run  off  unused  and  wtiich  are  the  only  waters 
which  can  be  stored  behind  a  dam. 

OCKANSroCS  XNTBtXST 

The  Govo-nment  at  Pendleton  has  lands 
in  both  the  San  Luis  Rey  and  SanU  Marga- 
rita watersheds.  Many  of  ita  most  congested 
areas  are  in  the  San  LuU  Rey  watershed. 
The  two  have  been  severed  by  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Santa  Pe  Railroad  and  It  may 
become  neceasary  for  the  Government  to 
develop  wells  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  above 
Oceanslde  to  supply  Its  large  areas  In  the  San 
Luis  Rey  watershed.  This  probably  accounU 
considerably  foe  Oceanalde's  interest  In  try- 


iBC  tollMlp  Camp  PouUeton  get  all  the 
water  of  the  Santa  Margarita  River. 

Z  doat  want  thli  adjudication  rait  on 
the  Santa  Margarita  River  now  because: 

1.  nis  adjudication  suit  te  terribly  expen- 
sive: tlN  Govammcnt  has  unlimited  flnancet 
and  thii  defendants  cannot  keq)  the  paoe. 

WnX  TAKS  TSABS 

S.  The  suit  wUl  take  years  to  settle— the 
last  on*  took  18  years  and  only  was  settled 
by  arbitration.  The  FPUD.  since  194«,  has 
tried  t0  work  out  oo(^>eratlve  arrangements 
and  to  amicably  settle  the  trouble.  In  this 
time  the  district  has  let  normal  growth  get 
it  behind  In  development  and.  in  the  years 
it  may  take  to  settle  a  suit,  the  district 
would  weU  perish  due  to  restrleti<»  in 
financing  caused  by  the  stilt. 

3.  Tlie  suit,  with  the  plaintUT  the  Federal 
Government,  held  In  a  Federal  court  and 
before  a  Federal  Judge,  leaves  one  cold  as 
to  tlie  result. 

4.  One  set  of  State  water  laws  is  rappoeed 
to  govetn  in  all  such  cases,  but  there  are  as 
many  Interpretations  Ot  the  law  as  there 
are  Judges.  No  two  previous  cases,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  ever  resulted  In  the  same 
findings.  While  Judge  Tankwlch  has  had  28 
years'  experience  on  the  bench  and  has  an 
outstanding  reputation,  it  Is  an  excellent 
bet  that  a  Judgment  by  blm  will  have  new 
InterpretaUons.  This  is  paraUel  to  what 
happens  in  Washington  when,  under  a  broad 
law,  various  bureaus  are  permitted  to  write 
their  own  executive  orders.  Bach  order  is 
a  law  ki  itself  and  ao  are  Judgments  under 
OMi  water  laws. 

5.  The  outcome  of  this  suit  is  going  to  af- 
fect the  lives  of  everyone  In  the  area.  Where 
the  life  of  1  person  Is  concerned,  he  can  have 
a  Jury  trial  of  12  of  his  peers.  The  respon- 
sibility placed  on  one  man  in  this  case  la 
too  gre^t. 

8.  R4ther  than  settle  the  unrest  in  the 
area  an  adjudication  will  promote  further 
discord  and  difficulties.  Prom  the  propor- 
tionate figures  of  0.0017  i)ercent  quoted  as 
FPUD's  200  acres'  share  of  the  total  river 
water,  the  smaller  riparians  will  be  dried  up 
by  the  Grovemment  suit.  Water  masters  ad- 
ministering adjudicated  rights  on  other 
rivers  are  costing  more  than  the  water  is 
sometimes  worth.  Endless  damage  suits 
are  sure  to  follow,  which  merely  give  work  to 
lawyers  and  do  not  get  a  drop  more  water. 

CONDEMNZD  IM    1940 

The  Government  condemned  the  land  for 
Camp  Pendleton  in  1940.  Prior  to  this,  the 
ranch  ^was  privately  owned.  Knee  before 
1900,  tne  people  of  the  Fallbrook  area  have 
planned  their  development  around  the  Santa 
Margarita  River.  In  1925  they  went  so  far 
as  to  have  the  river  studied  for  dam  sites  and 
a  permit  was  secured  from  the  State  to  im- 
pound water  behind  a  dam  close  to  Fall- 
brook; pictures  of  the  dam  aite  appeared  in  a 
Los  Angeles  paper  at  the  time. 

This  was  all  done  with  the  knowledge  and 
blessing  of  the  owners  of  the  ranch.  The 
plan  was  postponed  until  later  when  financ- 
ing would  be  easier.  The  FPUD  district,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  established  in 
1022  and  is  no  new  creation  as  many  would 
be  led  to  believe. 

When  Camp  Pendleton  was  taken  for  Gov- 
emment  use,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  water  rights  it  possessed  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  supply.  The  Government  now  is 
attempting  to  correct  a  mistake  or  an  over- 
sight. I 

OOLOBAOO  rot   CAMT 

The  people  in  the  area,  tlie  several  thou- 
sand little  people  making  up  the  FPUD  and 
the  thotisands  around  the  FPUD,  cannot 
secure  sufficient  water  from  the  Colorado. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  can  get 
all  the  water  it  needs  from  the  Colorado  and 
at  a  prtce  comparable  to  what  it  pays  at  other 
camps  tat  like  servioe. 


!%•  Oovemmant  does  lease  out  thousands 
of  acres  of  farmlands  on  Camp  Pencyeton. 
Should  the  people  of  Fallbrook  do  without 
water  in  their  home*  so  the  Government  can 
rent  land  to  raise  beans  and  flowerst 

The  Government  and  the  FPUD  In  1M8 
did  agree  on  tlie  dlvlalon  of  waters  from  the 
Santa  Margarita.  The  Justice  Department 
later  said  the  Government  could  not  execute 
the  contracts  without  congressional  ^provaL 
The  FPUD  did  everything  it  could  to  get  this 
approval  through  H.  R.  5888*  and  S.  8809. 
The  military  lobbyists  in  Washington  de- 
feated the  bills  in  Senate  committee  after 
their  unanimous  pawage  In  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives. 

I  beUeve  Fallbrook  Is  being  made  the 
guinea  pig  in  an  action  to  assart  new  Federal 
powers  over  State  and  public  rights.  A  de- 
cision against  Fallbrook  would  be  a  decision 
against  every  State  and  community  in  the 
Navlon.  Our  Congressihen  and  Senators 
know  it.  That  is  why  they  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  State*  hare 
ruled  against  spending  Oovemment  money 
to  continue  the  suit. 


TIm  Fur  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or  LOUISIAIf  A 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1955 

Mr.  WTULSa.  Mr.  Speaker,  histori- 
cally, Louisiana  has  been  the  largest  fur- 
producing  State  in  the  Union  and  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  great 
body,  in  the  past  has  produced  mora 
muskrat  fur  than  any  other  section  ot 
the  entire  United  States. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  this 
formerly  rich  and  plentiful  source  of 
livelihood  for  thousands  of  trappers  in 
my  district  has  been  threatened  with 
practical  extermination.  With  the  ac- 
tive help  and  support  of  outstanding 
citizens  and  civic  groups  In  my  district 
and  ever  since  my  election  to  Congress  In 
1948,  I  have  been  pointing  out  the  rea- 
son for  our  troubles  and  advocating 
measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
important  industry. 

Thus,  on  January  24,  1950,  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  and  advocated  the 
adoption  of  two  measures,  namely: 

First,  I  advocated  an  amendment  to 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  completely  bar  and  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  furs  from  Russia  and  all  com- 
munistic countries,  including  Red  China. 
I  pointed  out  that  in  1948  alone  Russia 
dmnped  $38,000,000  of  furs  into  the 
United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  my  proposal 
was  adopted  and  as  a  consequence  im- 
ports of  furs  from  Russia  and  the  com- 
munistic coimtries,  including  Red  China, 
are  now  completely  prohibited.  This 
particular  loophole  has  been  effectively 
stopped  and  the  trappers  in  my  district 
will  derive  great  benefits  from  the  law 
that  was  passed  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Second,  I  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  luxury  tax  of  20  percent  on  fur 
garments  and  pointed  out  ttiat  this  tax 
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Is  In  effect  a  penalty  against  the  fur  In- 
dustry  and  the  cons\uner.  I  have  re- 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  January  of 
this  year,  or  during  the  first  week  of  this 
Congress.  I  take  the  position  that  war- 
time excess  taxes  on  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facilities.  Jewelry,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, and  so  forth,  as  well  as  on  furs. 
should  be  taken  off  of  the  backs  of  our 
tax-burdened  people,  and  I  know  that 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  feel  as 
I  do  about  this  matter.  I  am  urging  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  take 
action  on  this  proposal. 

The  third  measvure  I  have  .been  ad- 
vocating is  a  thorough  study  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  serious  diminishing  in  the 
muskrat  population  in  the  marsh  lands 
of  Louisiana. 

Muskrats.  in  years  past,  have  been  the 
trappers'  traditional  "money  crop."  For 
Instance,  in  the  1945-46  season  the  trap- 
pers in  Louisiana  received  about  $12.5 
million  for  their  catch.  I  am  advised 
that  for  the  1952-53  season  the  returns 
will  be  less  than  $2  million. 

In  a  good  season  Louisiana  trappers 
normally  count  on  marketing  about  8 
million  muskrat  pelts.  But  in  the  past  4 
years,  according  to  the  State  wildlife 
division  figures,  the  take  has  declined  to 
between  1  and  21/2  million  skins  a  year. 

During  the  last  recess  of  Congress,  I 
visited  the  heretofore  prolific  muskrat 
areas  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, including  Marsh  Island  and  the 
Lafourche-Terrebonne  territories.  I  dis- 
cussed this  situation  personally  with 
trappers  and  rugged  old-timers  who  have 
spent  their  lives  In  the  business. 

I  have  been  particxilarly  impressed 
with  a  series  of  intelligent  articles  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  Houma  Courier 
on  the  subject  of  the  decline  in  the  musk- 
rat  population. 

And  so  serious  is  the  problem  that  It 
made  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  of  February  20,  1953.  in  an 
article  entitled  "Bayou  Mystery."  We 
who  have  been  so  concerned  about  this 
problem  are  particularly  delighted  to 
see  that  our  constant  discussion  of  and 
agitation  over  the  matter  have  finally 
provoked  the  serious  thought  of  such  an 
important  financial  periodical.  What 
lies  behind  the  mysterious  decUne  in 
muskrat  numbers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  variety  of  reasons  have 
been  advanced  as  the  cause  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  muskrat  population.  Some 
blame  recent  droughts  which  have  cut 
the  animals'  food  supply.  Others  say 
it  is  due  to  disease.  There  are  some  who 
seem  to  think  that  oil  company  opera- 
tions, including  the  trackli^  by  marsh 
buggies  over  nesting  places  might  be  re- 
sponsible. Still  others  contend  that  the 
nutria  have  invaded  the  habitat  of  the 
once  very  prolific  muskrat  family.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Frank  Ashbrook.  a 
fur  specialist  with  the  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington, 
states: 

In  Louisiana,  tbe  rats  tend  to  disappear 
after  big  storms  tbat  drive  the  salt  water 
Into  the  marshes.  After  a  few  seasons,  when 
the  water  freshens  again,  they  come  back. 

Perhaps  a  combination  of  all  of  the 
foregoing  alleged  causes  is  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  I  do  not  know,  but  when  out- 
standing citizens,  such  as  Charley  King, 


venerable  editor  of  the  weekly  Morgan 
City  Review,  tell  me  that  while  in  the 
past  trappers  used  to  engage  in  their 
trade  from  November  imtil  January  or 
February,  and  now  they  are  limited  to 
only  a  few  weeks,  I  think  it  is  time  to  do 
something  about  this  situation.  In  fact, 
it  appears  that  in  some  sections  the 
catch  is  almost  nil.  For  instance,  the 
reporter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  a  picturesque  old-timer  as  saying, 
"Las'  year  they  was  none.  This  year 
they  was  absolutely  none." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  editor  of  the 
Houma  Courier  put  his  finger  on  a  pos- 
sible course  for  a  solution  when  he  said 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  editorial  of 
January  16,  1953: 

One  suggestion  Is  that  Federal  wildlife  men 
Btud^the  problem  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  reason  for  the  decline  of  this  hitherto 
prolific  little  fur  bearer  that  has  survived 
floods,  tides,  and  dry  seasons  since  the  trap- 
ping Industry  began.  When  we  consider  that 
muslu-ats  furnish  a  living  every  season  for 
some  100.000  persons  connected  directly  or 
Udlrectly  with  the  Louisiana  fur  Industry, 
that  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  I  propose  to 
do.  Accordingly,  I  have  just  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

DzA«  Ul.  Dat:  As  you  well  know,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  muskrat  population  In  Lou- 
isiana. 

Thousands  of  people  In  my  district  have 
been  dependent  on  that  industry  for  their 
livelihood. 

In  fact,  the  muskrat  catch  has  for  time 
immemorial  been  the  traditional  "money 
crop"  for  our  trappers.  For  Instance,  In  the 
1945-46  season,  the  trappers  received  about 
$12.5  million  for  their  muskrat  pelts.  I  am 
told  that  the  returns  for  the  1953-53  season 
will  probably  be  less  than  $2  mUlion.  Again, 
for  what  we  used  to  consider  a  normal  season, 
the  trappers  produced  about  8  million  pelts, 
while  during  the  last  4  years.  I  am  told  that 
the  average  catch  has  been  between  1  and 
314  mUllon  skins. 

This  situation  is  so  serious  that  I  am 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
morning.  In  connection  with  my  remarks. 
I  wlU  Include  a  factual  discussion  of  the 
matter  from  an  article  appearing  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  of  February  20,  1953.  and  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Houma 
Cotirler  on  January  16,  1953.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  repetition,  I  ask 
that  you  consider  my  remarks  contained  in 
today's  Conokzssionai,  Rxcoro  as  part  of  this 
letter. 

I  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  of  your  De- 
partment In  finding  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  would  appreciate  a  report  from  you. 

Very  sincerely  yo\irs, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  and  the  editorial 
from  the  Houma  Courier,  above  referred 
to,  reading  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal  of  February 
30,  1953) 

Batou  MTsmT — Louisiana  Fua  Trappcrs 
Haxo  Hit  bt  Dbclink  in  Mxtsxxat  Potula- 
noN — Det  Wkathze,  On.,  and  Gas  Drill- 
ZNo  GxT  Blamx  for  Vanishing  Booxmts — 
SOMX  Mauon  thx  Nuthia 

(By  Albert  C.  Lasher) 
Laitttb,  La. — A  marshland  mratery  is  wor- 
rying Louisiana's  trappers.     ly  may  interest 
womenfolk  around  the  country,  too.    It's  the 
case  of  the  vanishing  muskrats. 


Veteran  fur  hunters  in  this  Stete's  coastal 
lowlands  say  they'll  be  lucky  If  their  total 
Income  from  muskrat  skins  runs  as  high  as 
$1  mUllon  In  the  1952-53  seascm  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  That's  a  little  less  than  they 
earned  a  year  ago.  and  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  record  of  $13.5  million  they  got  for  musk- 
rat  pelts  back  in  1945-46. 

Muskrats  in  years  past  have  been  the  tra- 
ditional money  crop  for  the  ftir  trappers. 
These  small  rodents,  weighing  about  2 
pounds  each,  eat  the  grass  that  grows  in  the 
marshes.  In  a  good  season.  Lotilslana  trap- 
pers normally  count  on  marketing  about 
8  mUUon  muskrat  pelta.  But  In  the  past  4 
years,  according  to  State  wildlife  division 
figures,  the  take  has  declined  to  between 
1  and  3>^  million  skins  a  year. 

One  old-timer,  with  some  overstetement. 
moans  about  the  disappearing  muskrats: 
"Las'  year  they  was  none.  This  year  they 
was  absolutely  none." 

Louisiana  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  top  fur- 
producing  Stetes.  Her  4  million  acres  of 
marshes  along  the  Gulf  Coast  are  a  natural 
breeding  ground  for  muskrats.  otter,  nutria, 
mink,  raccoons,  and  skunks. 

nrro  trx  maksht,anp 

Late  in  the  fall  every  year,  some  10,000 
trappers  move  Into  the  soggy  marshland  In 
an  effort  to  snare  enough  animals  to  bring 
them  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  for  their 
70  to  80  days  of  work.  Lately  they've  had  to 
settle  for  considerably  leas. 

Not  only  are  there  fewer  muskrate  around 
here,  but  prices  (or  the  pelts  at  local  auctions 
haven't  Increased  to  reflect  the  relative  scar- 
city. Dealers  In  the  New  York  fur  market 
say  that's  partly  because  "if  we  can't  get 
*rat  skins  from  one  State,  we  get  them  from 
another."  A  farther  potent  reason  is  the 
reluctance  of  many  women  to  pay  the  30  per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  on  a  fur  coat  or 
cape. 

"Muskrat  coaU  are  In  the  moderate-priced 
class."  says  the  president  of  one  Manhattan 
fur  company.  "The  only  people  buying  fur 
coats  these  days  are  people  with  money,  and 
they  can  afford  mink." 

Muskrat  pelts  in  Louisiana  are  now  bring- 
ing around  $1.25  each,  and  that  Is  likely  to 
be  about  the  average  for  the  season,  trap- 
pers believe.  Nutria  skins  bring  about  $3 
on  the  average.  Good  mink  pelta  sell  for  $12 
to  $15. 

Louisiana  pelt  prices  for  the  1961-52  sea- 
son, last  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail- 
able, averaged  $1.09  for  muskrat,  $3  for  nutria, 
$9,39  for  mink,  and  $11.05  for  otter.  Fewer 
than  5,000  otter  were  trapped.  The  muskrat 
take  was  a  little  over  1  mUUon.  Nutria  pelts 
totaled  78,000  and  mink.  96,000. 

VrrZEAN  JIMMIX  CAVLnXLD 

Typical  of  the  trappers  is  Jlmmle  Caul- 
field,  who  was  here  at  Lafltte  a  few  days 
ago  attending  a  fur  auction  with  16  other 
fur  hunters.  Jlmmle  has  been  trapping  for 
31  of  his  50  years. 

Stacked  in  a  pUe  at  his  feet  were  138 
muskrat  skins  and  3  mink  skins,  his  take 
from  150  steel  traps,  during  3  days  In 
the  marshes.  Sight  •  buyers  bid  for  the  lot. 
which  went  for  $176.65.  Jlmmle  got  about 
$114.  The  rest  went  to  pay  the  owner  of 
the  land  which  Jlmmle  had  leased  for  the 
trapping  season. 

The  17  moimds  of  brown  fur  along  the 
wharf  on  the  Bayou  Baratarla  held  6.774 
muskrat  pelts  and  48  mink.  All  told,  they 
brought  $6,130.  The  trappers'  share  was 
$3,984.  Jlmmle  Caulfleld,  considered  one  of 
the  best  men  In  the  marsh,  shook  his  bead 
In  disappointment  at  the  slim  muskrat  take. 
"Maybe  nez'  year  the  "rata  come  back,"  he 
said  hopefully. 

TOUGH    OODfO    rOR    TRAPPOW 

Charley  King,  venerable  editor  of  the 
weekly  Morgan  City  Review,  remembers  when 
trappers  would  come  into  the  lowlands  in  No- 
vember and  stay  untU  January  or  February. 


Last  season,  they  left  even  before  the  eloM 
of  the  season  because  it  didn't  pay  to  stay 

on. 

"A  man  would  leave  maybe  a  $600-a-inontli 
Job  as  an  automobile  mechanic,  take  his  kids 
out  of  school,  and  head  for  the  marsh,"  says 
Mr.  King.  "But  the  last  few  years,  it  hardly 
paid  him  to  do  it." 

What  lies  behiad  the  mysterious  declln* 
In  muskrat  numbers? 

Every  trapper  seems  ta  have  his  own  no- 
tions. Many  blame  recent  droughta  which 
have  cut  the  animals'  food  supply  and 
tended  to  breed  disease.  Others  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  growing  oil  and  gas 
operations  in  the  marshlands:  nesting  places 
are  disturbed  and  the  muskrats  are  fright- 
ened, these  critics  contend. 

Still  other  Louisiana  natives  malign  the 
nutria,  a  recent  newcomer  to  the  Stete. 
These  beaver-Uke  animals  are  invading  the 
muskrate'  feeding  grounds  and  driving  them 
out,  some  fur  authorities  assert.  The  first 
nutria — only  six  pairs — were  brought  from 
South  America  about  30  years  ago  for  ex- 
perimental breeding  purpoees.  They  escaped 
from  their  pens  in  a  violent  Gulf  storm  and 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes.  They  propa- 
gated rapidly,  and  now  Inhabit  much  of  tha 
trapping  area. 

But  I^.  Frank  Ashbrook.  a  fur  specialist 
with  the  United  Stetes  PUh  and  Wildlife 
Service  In  Washington,  disputes  the  claim 
that  nutria  are  driving  the  muskrate  away. 
"There's  a  similar  decline  in  the  muskrat 
population  In  other  Stetes  In  the  East  and 
Central  West."  he  declares.  "We  aren't  sure 
why.  In  Louisiana,  the  muskrats  tend  to  dis- 
appear after  big  storms  that  drive  the  salt 
water  Into  the  marshes.  After  a  few  sea- 
sons, when  the  water  freshens  again,  they 
come  back." 

Steinberg  ft  Co.,  largest  fur  dealer  in  Lou- 
isiana, says  its  purchases  of  miiskrat  skins 
this  season  are  running  only  a  little  ahead  of 
last  year,  when  the  firm  bought  230.000  pelto. 
That  compares  with  purchases  of  2  million 
muskrat  skins  In  1947-48.  Morris  Stein- 
berg, slow-speaking  president  of  the  com- 
pany, puta  the  blame  on  nutria.  He  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Stete  legislature  last 
year  proposing  that  efforte  be  made  to  rid 
the  Stete  of  nutria,  and  that  muskrat  trap- 
ping be  halted  for  one  season.  The  measure 
died  In  committee. 

(From  the  Houma  Courier  of  January  16, 
1953] 

LuzuRT  Tax  Rxpbal  Would  Am  Fur  Industrt 

The  30  percent  liunu^  tax  on  furs  Is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  drasticaUy  re- 
duced income  from  fur  trapping  In  the  past 
few  years.  This  week,  news  from  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  Informs  \xa  that  Representetlve 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  the  Third  Louisiana  Dis- 
trict— largest  fur-producing  area  In  the 
United  Stetes — has  already  launched  a  fight 
to  repeal  this  wartime  excise  tax. 

Willis  has  introduced  a  bUl  which  woxild 
eliminate  both  the  original  10  percent  tax 
imposed  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n 
and  the  additional  10  percent  imposed  since 
that  time. 

This  30-percent  tax  on  fun  is  one  of  three 
depressing  factors  that  have  confronted  the 
Louisiana  fur  industry  in  recent  years.  One 
problem  has  been  solved — the  Importation  of 
furs  and  fur  articles  from  abroad,  chiefiy 
Russia,  was  prohibited  by  the  last  Congress. 
Another  and  perhaps  greater  problem  Is  the 
Increasing  scarcity  of  muskrate  with  the 
resulting  smaller  catches. 

That  the  Stete's  fxir-trapplng  indiutry  la 
confronted  with  a  crisis  which  may  even  yet 
spell  Ite  doom  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  annual  money  crop  In  Louisiana 
from  furs  has  dropped  from  more  than  $8 
million  a  few  years  ago  (1947-48  season)  to 
less  than  $3  mlUlon. 

Removal  of  the  20-percent  tax  will  relieve 
one  of  the  great  ills  affecting  the  Louisiana 
trapping  Industry,  for  this  tax  has  caused 


oonsldflrable  buyer  resistance.  In  fact,  re- 
port-] utould  indicate  that  the  trapper  actu- 
ally reoeives  less  for  his  raw  pelta  than  the 
Federal  Government  gete  in  taxes  on  the 
finished  inmluct. 

Repeal  of  the  tax  will  undoubtedly  go  a 
long  way  toward  removing  buyer  reslstence. 
But  It  will  not  completely  cure  the  trapping 
industry's  ills.  The  remaining  problem — 
why  the  tremendous  drop  in  Terrebonne's 
fu-'  cateh — must  be  overcome.  Several  the- 
ories h$ve  been  advanced  for  the  scarcity  of 
muskrate  in  the  vicinity.  One  is  that  they 
are  being  devoured  by  hungry  coons.  An- 
other is  that  disease  has  greatly  diminished 
their  numbers.  The  fur  cateh  drop  was  de- 
clared eausf  for  alarm  at  a  recent  chamber 
of  commerce  meeting  by  Glbaon  Autin. 

One  suggestion  is  that  Federal  wildlife 
men  study  the  problem  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  reason  for  the  decline  of  this 
hitherto  prolific  little  fur  bearer  that  has 
survived  floods,  tides,  and  dry  seasons  since 
the  trapping  industry  began.  When  we  con- 
sider that  muskrate  furnish  a  living  every 
season  for  some  100,000  persons  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Louisiana  fur 
industry,  that  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask. 


PMBt  4  ■  I$rtel 


Tke  Nixon  Forferies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HpN.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

t  or  OALIrORNU 

IN  Tia  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  19S3 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Rccoro  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
of  February  11. 1953,  which  discusses  the 
forged  documents  used  against  Vice 
President  Ndcon  in  the  recent  campaign. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  NnoN  Forgrrizs 

An  unpleasant  aftermath  of  the  recent 
presidential  campaign  Is  the  conclusion  of 
a  bipartisan  Senate  Elections  Subcommittee 
that  the  most  reprehensible  means  were  used 
in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  smear  Vice  Presi- 
dent NtxoN.  Some  mystery  still  surrounds 
the  personalities  and  the  deteils  involved, 
but  nothing  less  than  forgery  was  used. 
'That  the  forged  documente,  allegedly  link- 
ing the  then  vice-presidential  candidate 
with  a  $63,000  oil  fund,  were  not  injected 
into  the  already  overheated  campaign  at- 
mosphere is  due  in  part  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Poet,  who  refused  to  publish 
the  documente  which  had  been  submitted 
to  him.  Their  existence,  however,  was  widely 
rumored  at  the  time,  adding  fuel  to  the  sus- 
picions and  innuendoes  which  partisanship 
had  made  current. 

The  forged  text  of  at  leaat  one  of  the 
letters  has  been  made  public  in  an  article 
by  Look  magazine,  which  also  reproduces 
for  the  first  time  the  Vice  President's  in- 
come-tex  returns  of  recent  years.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  these  bear  out  the  gen- 
eral accounting  made  by  the  candidate  in 
his  famous  broadcast  address  during  the 
campaign.  They  reveal  the  precise  sources 
of  the  money  which  went  into  the  ptirchase 
of  the  Vice  President's  house,  and  empha- 
size in  their  totality  the  financial  affairs 
of  a  modest  and  hard-working  man.  It 
might  well  have  been  wiser  had  Mr.  Nixon 
followed  up  his  public  accounting  with  the 
immediate  publication  of  these  financial 
documente;  but  now  that  all  the  figiues 
have  been  spread  upon  the  record,  and  aU 
the  vicious  rumors  discredited,  truth  Is  seen 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Nixon  completely. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  an  article  by 
Jonathan  B.  Binghsmi  in  the  February 
II.  1953.  issue  of  the  Trade  Union 
Courier.  Mr.  Bingliam,  an  authority  on 
international  relations,  cites  examples  of 
United  States  technical  assistance  to 
Israel  in  the  fields  of  industry,  education, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.  His  article 
in  the  Trade  Union  Courier  is  derived 
from  the  original  remarks  by  the  author 
before  the  Hadassah,  an  American  or- 
ganization  of  Jewish  women  aiding  the 
new  Israel  Republic.    It  follows: 

The  principle  of  point  4  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  based  on  a  revolutionary  fact: 
That  fact  is  that  today  for  the  first  tlma 
in  the  history  of  the  wwld,  mankind  col- 
lectively has  enough  knowledge  to  solve  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  want,  the  age-old 
evils  of  the  world.  The  principle  of  point  4 
is  then  that,  if  somehow  or  other  that  col- 
lective knowledge  can  be  brought  together 
and  communicated  to  the  people  who  need 
it  and  can  use  it,  tremendous  progress  can 
be  made  toward  economic  and  social  justice. 
The  problem  obvloiisly  is  one  of  commu- 
nication, and  it  Is  an  enormously  complex 
one. 

What  is  the  United  Stetes  Oovemment 
doing,  and  what  can  it  do.  to  help  the  Stete 
of  Israel  solve  Ita  economic  problems?  The 
point  4  segment  of  our  program  is  relatively 
very  smaU  In  terms  of  dollars  (In  compari- 
son to  the  economic-aid  segment) ,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  the  less 
importent  in  the  long  run. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  our  point  4  programs, 
the  nature  of  what  we  do  is  determined  by 
what  we  are  requested  to  do  by  the  local 
government,  usually  after  discussions  have 
teken  place  as  to  the  types  of  activities  which 
are  jointly  felt  to  be  most  needed.  One  of 
the  fields  in  which  the  Israeli  officials  and 
our  point  4  people  have  agreed  there  was  a 
great  need  in  Israel  is  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education.  Among  the  immlgrante 
arriving  in  Israel  in  recent  years,  there  were 
comparatively  few  who  were  trained  in  the 
mechanical  arte  and  trades.  Israel  simply 
does  not  have  enough  mechanics,  electri- 
cians, plumbers,  welders,  pipefitters,  and  the 
like.  Our  program  In  this  field,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  undertaken.  Involves 
the  sending  of  technicians  and  supplies  and 
equipment  to  Israel,  and  also  provides  for 
the  bringing  of  trainees  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  like  manner  we  are  assisting  in  Is- 
rael's drive  to  Increase  food  production 
through  technical  assistence  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  extension  and  demonstration, 
development  of  specialized  crops,  livestock 
improvement,  forestry,  and  range  manage- 
ment. 

We  are  engaged  on  a  program  to  help  the 
Government  of  Israel  in  the  field  of  public 
health  administration,  Including  the  control 
of  contagious  disease.  mUk  sanitation,  sani- 
tary inspection  and  sewage  disposal.  Curl- 
ously  enough,  although  Israel  has  a  greas 
many  doctors,  very  few  of  them  are  trained 
in  the  type  of  public  health  work  which 
we  have  seen  developed  in  the  United  Stetes. 

Our  technicians  will  also  be  helping  In  the 
fields  of  public  administration,  finance, 
transportetion.  and  communications,  the  de- 
velopment of  Israel's  mineral  iwouiosa.  and 
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in  Tarloiis  Industrial  fields.  Including  ceram- 
ics, textiles,  food  processing  and  others. 

Our  economic  aid  to  Israel  has  been  di- 
rected prlmarllT  to  meeting  the  economic 
problems  created  by  the  great  influx  of 
refugees  in  recent  years.  Dxirlng  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  June  30,  last,  we  made  avail- 
aDle  some  $63  million  in  grant  aid  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  eom^  $70  million. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used,  in  th«  words 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  "for  specific  ref- 
ugee relief  and  resettlement  projects  in 
Israel." 

In  all  of  our  dealings  with  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Israel  we  have  been  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  tl^e  gigantic  and 
courageous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
build  this  new  nation,  and  the  hardships 
which  the  people  have  imposed  upon  them- 
selves to  that  end.  During  the  few  days 
that  I  spent  in  Israel.  I  was  impressed  to 
see  what  had  been  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  years.  There  were  modem  apartment 
houses;  there  were  up-to-date  stores  and 
factories.  All  sorts  of  barriers  have  been 
surmounted,  including  the  barrier  of  lan- 
g-jage.  In  the  automobile  assembly  plant 
in  Haifa  which  I  visited,  I  was  told,  that  38 
languages  were  spolcen  among  the  workmen, 
few  if  any  of  whom  had  worked  in  a  factory 
before. 

The  role  which  the  United  States  through 
TCA  can  perform  in  helping  Israel  to  solve 
ber  economic  problems  is  inevitably  a  minor 
one.  The  major  role  must  be  played  by 
the  Israelis  themselves,  to  begin  with 
through  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  natiire 
of  those  problems  and  of  what  Israel's  re- 
sources are  for  the  solution  of  them.  In 
recent  months  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  along  these  lines  by  the  adoption 
of  businesslike  procedures  for  the  budgeting 
of  income  and  expenditures.  At  best  the 
road  ahead  will  be  a  long  and  hard  one. 


Brkf  GftvcmncBt  Back  H« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW  | 

or  OHIO  ! 

IN  TRK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  a  small  but  excellent 
weekly  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
Strasburg  (Ohio)  Inter -County  Gazette. 

This  editorial  ably  summarizes  an  ar- 
gument I  have  supported  throughout  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Congress.  Its  title 
"BrlJig  Government  Back  Home,"  should 
become  the  slogan  of  every  American 
who  is  sincerely  interested  in  maintain- 
ing our  Republic.   The  editorial  follows: 

BaiMG  GOVKXMICXNT  Back  Houx 

Because  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
•ays  it  was  adopted  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  every  do-gooder  who  has  descended 
on  Washington  in  the  past  20  years  has  de- 
fended his  pet  project  as  constitutional  un- 
der the  so-called  welfare  clause. 

The  result  has  been  to  entangle  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  an  endless  series  of  works 
and  missions  which  should  have  been 
handled  by  State  and  local  governments. 
All  this  has  helped  increase  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  022.000  in  1932  to  more  than 
3,800,000  today.  It  has  helped  to  boost  Fed- 
eral expenditures  from  $4,659,000,000  in  1932 
to  an  estimated  $74,593,000,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  cost  of  this  great  bureaucracy  is  more 
than  the  economy  can  support  and  remain 


prosperous.  The  only  way  to  curtail  Its  ex- 
penditures is  to  bring  government  bitck 
home  so  that  State  and  local  governments 
can  handle  their  own  public  services.  That's 
what  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  intended  them 
to  do. 


Veteraiu'  Administratioa  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  UASSACHUSXTTS      . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscou).  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

VrratANs'  AourNisraATioif, 
Waahington,  D.  C,  February  20.  1953. 
Hon.  Eorra  Nouxsz  Rocxss, 
House  of  Representativea, 

Wtuhinffton,  D.  C. 

DzAK  Mas.  RoOEXs:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  telephone  request  this  date  concerning 
cost  of  restoration  of  the  operating  Ijeds  lost 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  as  a 
result  of  budgetary  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  1953, 

Cost  of  restoration  of  the  2,288  beds  where 
urgently  required  would  be  approximately 
$14  million  for  the  entlM  fiscal  year  1953. 
Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  these 
beds  for  the  full  year,  it  would  appear  that 
approximately  $5  million  wo\ild  be  required 
for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
we  could  continue  operating  these  beds  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1954  since  there  are  no  funds 
carried  in  the  President's  budget  for  them. 
Increasing  costs  due  primarUy  to  increasing 
personnel  requirements  indicate  that  approx- 
imately $15  million  will  be  required  for  this 
group  of  beds  during  fiscal  year  1954. 

I  feel  it  only  proper  to  advise  you  of  some 
of  the  danger  points  which  are  developing  in 
the  medical  program  as  a  direct  result  of 
continued  absorption  of  budgetary  reduc- 
tions and  the  increasing  demands  of  modern 
medicine  in  order  to  provide  proper  care.  A 
few  examples  extracted  from  our  recent  re- 
view of  the  eilects  of  the  reduction  In  force 
in  VA  hospitals  are  cited  for  your  infor- 
mation: 

(a)  Increased  elopements,  accidents,  and 
combative  behavior  of  psychotic  patients: 

(b)  Evening  and  night  coverage  by  ward 
personnel  completely  inadequate — one  per- 
son to  service  several  wards  or  buildings; 

(c)  Proper  security  meacurea  cannot  be 
jM-ovided; 

(d)  Clinic  appointment  schedules  for 
patients  cannot  be  met; 

(e)  Physical  needs  of  infirm  and  geriatric 
patients  cannot  be  met — bathing  schedules. 
Unen  changes  not  made  when  required; 

(f)  Certain  specialized  treatment  pro- 
cedures drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely— insulin  shock  therapy,  physiotherapy 
and  hydrotherapy; 

(g)  Use  of  new  drugs  and  therapeutic  pro- 
cedtu-es  require  more  personnel  than  avail- 
able to  provide  necessary  care;  and, 

(h)  Extra  work  assignments  necessitating 
employment  of  professional  and  ancillary 
personnel  In  excess  of  normal  workweek 
with  no  compensation  or  equivalent  time 
off. 

I  believe  the  information  furnished  herein 
will  be  of  value  with  respect  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  my  growing  concern  over 
the  present  and  future  outlook  for  the  vet- 
erans medical  care  program. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you   or   the   members   of   your   committee. 


please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  at  any 
time. 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

J.  T.  BooNx, 
Vice  Admiral  (M.  C.) .  V.  S.  Navy.  Retired, 
Chief  Medical  Director. 
P.  S. — ^Patient  stay  Is  lengthened  when 
staffs  are  materially  reduced.  Work-up  on 
patients  cannot  be  accomplished  expedi- 
tiously. Unusually  protracted  periods  are 
required  for  X-ray,  laboratory,  and  other 
clinic  procedures.  Necessary  clerical  wort. 
because  of  reduced  forces  is  delayed  in  ac- 
complishment. All  these  factors  tend  to 
lengthen  patient  stay;  therefore  fewer  pa- 
tients can  be  cared  for  and  larger  waiting 
lists  develop.  Modem  science  has  extended 
the  life  span,  and  with  our  older  age  group 
of  beneficiaries,  it  can  readily  be  foreseen 
that  hospital  in-patient  days  will  multiply 
as  a  consequence  thereof. 


Secretary  McKay  Takes  Dni  View  of 
Columbia  River  Water  Dhrersioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OtECOM 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  include  as  part 
of  these  remarks  a  discussion  concern- 
ing the  controversial  proposal  to  divert 
Columbia  River  water  to  California 
which  appears  in  the  February  15.  1953. 
issue  of  the  Oregonian  and  was  written 
by  the  Oregonian  staff  writer,  Paul 
Ewlng. 

The  article  follows: 

Remember  the  controversial  proposal  to 
divert  Colxmibia  River  water  to  California? 

It  has  been  denied,  repudiated,  depreci- 
ated, and  discussed  tor  2  years.  The  Bureau 
Of  Reclamation's  United  Western  investiga- 
tion, on  which  it  is  based,  still  has  not  been 
released  in  its  entirety  by  the  Department  ot 
Interior. 

But  It  is  far  from  dead. 

"Consideration  of  a  United  Western  plan 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  permit  the 
remaining  posslbUities  for  developmoit  of 
water  supply  or  exchanges  to  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  coordination  and  physical  integra- 
tion with  an  ulUmate  overaU  plan, '  8.  P. 
McCasland,  who  headed  the  investigation, 
says  in  a  foreword  to  the  report. 

iCkat  views  mvoLvxo 

Interior  officials  say  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner Michael  W.  Straus  has  been  trying  to 
get  the  report  released  but  was  blocked  by 
ex-Interlor  Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
Final  decision  probably  will  be  made  by  new 
Secretary  Douglas  McKay. 

McKay  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  whole 
thing. 

"We  don't  know  whether  or  not  Oregon 
has  any  surplus  water,"  he  says.  "We  will 
not  know  until  Oregon  is  thoroughly  de- 
veloped." 

"I  think  the  proposal  to  export  water  is 
a  dead  duck.  We  can  consider  it  a  closed 
Issue." 

KLAMATH    FLAH    UBflBB 

However,  tt  is  a  virtual  certainty  that 
long-range  planners  in  bureaus  under  McKay 
will  continue  to  exert  pressure  for  approval 
of  their  program. 

Part  of  it,  covering  diversion  of  Klamath 
River  water  to  southern  California  via  pro- 
posed Ah  Pah  Reservoir  and  a  OO-mile  tun- 
nel to  the  Sacramento  River,  is  widely  known. 


The  Reclamation  Bureau  la  thumping  the 
tub  to  get  it  authorized. 

The  rest  of  the  plan  Is  contained  In  the 
voluminous  United  Western  investigation's 
Interim  Report  on  Reconnaissance.  Califor- 
nia Section. 

HtTOB    ACSEAGBS    LIinCKD 

It  covers  the  entire  West  where  McCasland 
says  surplus  water  could  Irrigate  25,000,000 
acres.  The  objective  is  to  take  water  from 
where  it  is  to  where  It  Isn't. 

Where  it  is,  primarily,  is  In  Oregon.  Pos- 
sible diversion  from  the  Snake  River  in 
Idaho  was  discarded — too  expensive  and  not 
enough  surplus  water. 

Diversion  from  the  Pend  Oreille  River  at 
Albeni  Falls  Dam  site  got  the  same  treat- 
ment. Engineers  figured  It  would  require 
1.020  miles  of  aqueduct.  Including  290  miles 
of  tunnel  and  40  of  siphon. 

OBZOON  STSEAMS  BTTHWTXD 

That  leaves  Oregon  where  United  Western 
likes  the  looks  of  the  Rogue,  nilnoU,  Smith. 
Willamette,  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Reclamation  officials  in  Washington  say 
the  report  is  based  on  a  windshield  survey 
and  cannot  be  considered  exact  in  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

Nevertheless,  several  plans  are  provided  in 
considerable  detail  for  tapping  Oregon 
streams.  Some  are  alternatives — including 
alternatives  to  the  plan  for  tapping  the 
lower  Klamath  River  in  California. 
stntrLcs  AMPLS  roa  uaxs 

Only  10  percent  of  available  surplus  water 
would  be  taken,  the  report  states,  and  poinU 
out  that  58  percent  of  the  300  mUlion  acre- 
feet  per  year  flowing  Into  the  Pacific  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  eomea 
from  the  Columbia. 

"After  reserves  have  been  made  for  all 
conceivable  future  use  in  irrigation,  indus- 
try, and  domestic  use  throughout  the  North- 
west, the  remaining  surplus  would  be  some 
four  times  as  great  as  the  reserves,  or  almost 
240  million  acre-feet  per  year,"  the  report 
continues. 

"Such  a  quantity  of  water  Is  more  than 
treble  the  amount  which  would  tie  consiuned 
in  irrigation  of  the  entire  acreage  suscep- 
tible to  irrigation  encountered  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  area  under  investigation.  It  is 
certainly  enormous  in  comparison  with  any 
amount  which  is  likely  ever  to  be  exported." 

The  report  contemplates  drawing  10  mil- 
lion acre -feet  per  year  from  the  Willamette 
near  Oregon  City,  or — most  likely  because  of 
Willamette  pollution — from  the  Columbia 
below  Bonneville. 

From  there  it  would  be  moved  south  by 
the  Willamette  high-line  route,  WUlamette 
piunp  route,  or  an  alternate  to  the  latter. 

BIO  rooLs  raopoBxo 

The  Willamette  high-line  route  actually 
proposes  pumping  the  water  from  elevation 
380  on  the  Clackamas  River,  If  not  from 
the  Columbia,  and  running  it  by  gravity  to 
Oregon  City,  where  it  would  be  given  the 
second  p\unp  lift. 

There  would  be  six  additional  pumping 
lifts,  with  the  total  varying  from  1,746  feet 
minimum  to  1,910  feet  maximtun. 

The  route  would  be  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Cascade  Range  to  the  Klamath 
River,  a  distance  of  375  miles,  via  8  res- 
ervoirs and  5  supplementary  reservoirs,  all 
but  3  already  constructed  or  proposed  by 
other  agencies. 

Included  wotild  be  Thomas  Creek  Reser- 
voir, near  Salem,  Green  Peter.  Cascadia,  Wiley 
Creek,  Fall  Creek.  Meridian.  Idleyld.  TUler, 
and  Trail  diversion  dam. 

Along  the  route  would  be  170  miles  of 
canals  of  capacity  varying  from  7,000  to 
15.000  second-feet;  165  miles  of  tunnels,  ca- 
pacity ranging  from  9,000  to  16,000  second- 
feet;  and  40  miles  of  pipeline,  siphons,  and 
reservoirs.  Tunnels  would  number  14,  rang- 
ing from  1.3  to  83  miles  In  length. 


Engineers  think  they  could  develop  some 
84.000  kilowatts  of  power  along  the  way. 

Delivery  of  water  to  Ah  Pah  Reservoir  on 
the  lower  Klamath  by  this  route  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  $200  million  and  $300 
million.  This  does  not  include  cost  of  Ah 
Pah,  but  does  include  a  second  60-mile  tun- 
nel from  there  to  the  Sacramento. 

Willamette  pump  route  would  be  the  same 
as  the  high  line  to  the  lift  at  Oregon  City. 
Thence  it  would  run  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  via  aqueduct  and  short 
tunnels  or  siphons  as  needed. 

The  first  pumping  plant,  with  others  near 
Silverton  and  Cobiu-g,  would  lift  the  water 
a  total  of  660  feet,  after  which  it  would  enter 
a  9-mile  tunnel  emerging  near  Eugene. 

Conduits  would  carry  It  across  the  Mc- 
Kenzle  and  middle  fork  of  the  Willamette, 
then  alohg  the  coast  fork  to  a  point  2  miles 
northeast  of  Cottage  Grove. 

TUNNKL8,  LirrS  SPOTTEO 

It  wottid  enter  a  30-mile  tunnel  there, 
coming  but  on  Cabin  Creek  north  of  Oak- 
land and  via  aqueduct  to  6  miles  south  of 
Roseburg,  where  the  fourth  pumping  plant 
would  lift  it  306  feet. 

After  crossing  the  South  Umpqua  River, 
the  water  would  flow  to  a  fifth  pumping 
plant  4  miles  west  of  Riddle  for  a  187-foot 
lift  to  a 'short  canal  and  a  17-mile  tunnel 
emerging  on  G^ave  Creek,  tributary  to  the 
Rogue. 

It  would  follow  the  east  bank  of  tl)e  Rogue 
to  a  siphon  crossing  6  miles  west  of  Grants 
Pass,  then  along  the  Applegate  |tiver  to 
WilderviUe,  where  it  would  enter  a  55-mile 
timnel  to  the  Klamath  River.  Total  aque- 
duct distance  would  be  881  mUes  and  de- 
Uvered  cost  $180  miUlon  to  $230  miUion, 
including  the  second  Ah  Pah-Sacramento 
tunnel. 

LONO  TUNNEL  OPTIONAL 

The  altemata  to  the  Willamette  pump 
route  wduld  vary  from  the  original  only 
from  Wilderville  south.  It  would  provide 
a  lS3-mile  tunnel  from  Wilderville  directly 
to  the  Saoramento  River  below  Keswick  Dam. 

Center  !  line  of  the  tunnel,  the  report 
states,  "would  diverge  from  a  straight-line 
route  in  order -to  pass  under  terrain  where 
excavating  shafta  could  be  located  more 
favorably."  Cost  would  be  $200  million  to 
$250  million,  including  pumping  power  costs. 

Somewhat  more  attractive,  apparently,  are 
possibilities  of  tapping  the  Rogue  River. 
Here  therp  are  three  proposals:  "Coast-range 
gravity-iiitercsptlon  route  (upper  ele- 
ments)": "coast-range  gravity-interception 
route  (alternate)";  and  "coast-range  low- 
level  route   (alternate)." 

POWXKHOUSX   PaOPOSXD 

The  flsst  would  develop  an  "exportable 
yield"  of  2.330.000  acre-feet  per  year  from 
the  Rogue  River  Basin  by  Lewis  Creek  Dam 
on  the  Rogue  and  Eight  Dollar  Dam  on  the 
Illinois. 

Lewis  Creek  Dam  would  be  486  feet  high, 
provide  1,550.000  acre-feet  of  conservation 
storage  and  a  yield  of  1.400.000  acre-feet 
per  year.  Installation  of  a  power  plant 
would  develop  60.000  kilowatta. 

Releases  from  the  reservoir  would  follow 
the  Rogue  channel  to  a  25-foot-high  diver- 
sion dam  fit  Jones  Creek,  thence  via  a  10-mUe 
canal  skirting  Granta  Pass  to  Applegata  diver- 
sion pool,  formed  by  a  20-foot-high  dam 
across  the  Applegata  River. 

Bight  pollar  Dam  on  the  Illinois  would 
be  291  fett  high,  provide  1,200,000  acre-feet 
of  conservation  storage  and  a  yield  of  970,000 
acre-feet  per  year,  part  of  which  would  have 
to  be  released  for  fish  culture.  The  rest 
would  n^n  Into  Applegata  diversion  pool 
through  4n  18-foot  tunnel  5.3  miles  long. 

{    AFFUDQATX  UNIT  OrmOS 

At  Applegate  the  water  would  be  raised 
50  feet  by  pump  to  a  26-foot  free-flow  tunnel 
65  mUeai  long,  emerging   In   the   Klamath 


River  above  Ah  Pah  Reservoir.  Cost  would 
be  $12  to  $16  per  acre-foot  after  deducting 
power  benflta. 

The  alternate  to  this  plan  would  develop 
exportable  yield  of  some  6  million  acre-feet 
per  year  from  the  Rogue  and  Klamath 
Basins.  Lewis  Creek  and  lOght  Dollar  Dams 
would  be  the  same  as  above.  So  would  the 
tunnel,  but  the  pumping  plant  at  the  inlet 
would  be  eliminated  and  the  tunnel  dropped 
50  feet  to  feed  by  gravity  from  Applegate 
pool. 

Ah  Pah  Dam  would  be  eliminated.  In- 
stead, Benjamin  and  Redcap  Dams  would  be 
built  on  the  Klamath  River  and  Burnt  Ranch, 
Gaynor  Peak,  and  Horse  Linto  Dams  on  the 
Trinity  River. 

RELEASE    mrHTES    SPOTTED 

Benjamin  would  be  487  feet,  yield  1,982,- 
000  acre-feet  per  year  into  the  Klamath'a 
natural  channel  to  run  down  to  Redcap  Dam, 
650  feet  high  and  yielding  1,074,000  acre-feet 
annually. 

Benjamin  would  develop  85,000  kUowatta 
of  power.  Redcap  would  have  no  power 
plant  but  would  release  some  water  for  fish 
propagation. 

The  yields  of  the  two  dams,  augmented 
by  Rogue  and  Illinois  River  water,  would 
be  diverted  through  a  32-foot  tunnel  aOJ 
miles  long  to  Horse  Linto  diversion  pool. 

POOL  LEVELS  STACKED 

Burnt  Ranch  Dam  on  the  Trinity  would 
be  663  feet  high  and  yield  830,000  acre-feet 
annually,  released  into  the  river  bed  to  run 
Into  Horse  Linto  pool. 

Gaynor  Peak  Dam.  on  tbe  south  fork  of 
the  Trinity,  would  be  600  feet  high  and  yield 
944.000  acre-feet  per  year  as  weU  as  pro- 
ducing 50,000  kilowatta  of  electricity.  Water 
from  here  also  would  run  down  to  Hone 
Linto. 

Horse  Linto.  on  the  Trinity  below  the 
south  fork,  would  be  297  feet  high.  From 
Ita  pool,  net  export  of  6,997,000  acre-feet 
per  year  would  be  diverted  Into  the  Sacra- 
mento River  near  Redding  via  a  S7-foot  tim- 
nel  60  miles  long.  Cost,  excluding  power 
benefita,  would  be  $10  to  $15  per  acre-foot, 
delivered  to  the  Sacramento. 

COAST  UNITS   VALUED 

The  coast  range  low-level  route  (alter> 
nate)  would  provide  an  exportable  yield  of 
12  million  acre-feet  per  year  from  the  Rogue, 
Smith,  and  Klamath  Rivers. 

This  scheme  would  require  three  dams 
on  the  Rogue  and  Illinois  Rivers.  Lewis 
Creek  and  Eight  Dollar  would  be  the  same 
as  in  other  plans. 

Added  would  be  Copper  Canyon  Dam  on 
the  Rogue,  802  feet  high,  providing  2.905,000 
acre-feet  of  conservation  storage  and,  com- 
bined with  Lewis  Creek  and  Eight  Dollar, 
an  exportable  Rogue  Basin  yield  of  5,292,000 
acre-feet  per  year. 

WmE  TUNNEL  NEEDED 

Water  from  the  basin  would  be  diverted 
to  Junction  Reservoir  on  the  Smith  River 
through  a  40.5-foot  pressure  txinnel,  81  mUea 
long. 

Smith  River  yield  would  be  developed  by 
the  Junction  Dam,  700  feet  high,  providing 
1,432,000  acre-feet  of  conservation  storage 
and  yield  of  1,716,000  acre-meet  per  year. 

Prom  Jxmction  Reservoir,  a  44-foot  pres* 
sure  tunnel,  15  miles  long,  would  carry  the 
water  to  Ah  Pah  Reservoir  on  the  Klamath 
River. 

Ah  Pah  Dam  would  be  732  feet  high,  pro- 
vide 4,800,000  acre-feet  of  conservation  stor- 
age and  6  million  acre-feet  per  year  yield 
for  export.  Cost  would  be  $8  to  $10  per 
acre-foot. 

The  Klamath  part  of  this  program  la 
almost  Identical  with  that  now  being  pushed 
by  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  However,  ttaa 
Oregon  aspecte  have  been  aoft-pedaled. 
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The  coat  of  this  great  bureaucracy  Is  more 
th«n  the  eoonomy  can  aupport  and  remain 


If  I  can  be  of  any  fxirtber  assistance  to 
you   or   the   members   of   your   committee. 


posed  Ah  Pah  Reservoir  and  a  80-mlle  tun- 
nel to  the  Sacramento  River,  Is  widely  known. 


v\^vaa««    as«aaAak^va     AV| 


ing  from  1^  to  83  miles  In  leagth. 


65  miles;  long,  emerging   In   the   Klamath     Oregon  aspects  have  been  soft-pedaled. 
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But  maps  showing  the  system  from  Ah 
Pah  sooth  still  have  a  pair  of  dotted  lines, 
representing  a  tunnel,  running  into  Ah  Pali 
Bsamoir  from  some  Indefinite  are*  north 
of  the  Oregon  line. 

TlierelB  plenty  of  water  tn  Oregon  and  the 
Rrrtamatfcm  BnrcAu  Is  not  forgetting  It. 


Ctmgrttnomai  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


or  OHIO 

Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  February  20  issue 
of  the  Canton  Repository,  titled  "Con- 
gressional Pay." 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  an  in- 
ereasing  segment  of  the  Nation  is  coming 
to  realise  the  Justice  in  proposals  to  In- 
crease the  salary  of  Members  of  Congress. 
As  the  Repository  editorial  points  out.  a 
study  by  a  commission  of  private  citizens 
would  make  It  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  congres- 
sional pay  Is  overdue. 

The  editorial  follows:  | 

CX>i«cEEasioi(AL  Pat        ' 

A  proposal  before  Congress  would  create 
a  commission  of  private  citlzeiu  to  study 
congressional  salaries. 

This  Is  a  public  problem  being  made  more 
complicated  than  it  needs  to  be  by  a  Jealous 
streak  in  human  nature.  Congressmen  are 
afraid  to  tackle  it  because  they  woTild  be 
accused  of  lining  their  pockets  out  of  the 
public  purse. 

A  commission  of  private  citizens  could 
hush  the  mouths  of  the  accusers  by  using  an 
objective  ai^>roach  to  the  salary  problem. 

A  republic  either  must  draw  on  the  talents 
and  Interests  of  all  its  citlxens,  or  be  robbed 
of  part  of  its  composite  intelligence. 

Oovemment  service  should  not  b«  re- 
stricted to  men  and  women  of  Independent 
wealth.  Its  jobs  should  pay  enough  to  sus- 
tain citizens  with  no  other  Income.  While 
It  would  appear  to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  •ia.500  a  year,  plus  a  $2,500  tax- 
free  expense  allowance  should  be  enough  to 
do  this.  Congressmen  know  from  experience 
It  is  not  enough.  Their  experience  should 
be  more  widely  known. 

Jealous  critics  who  cry  out  whenever 
higher  congressional  pay  is  mentioned  do 
not  maintain  residences  In  Washington  and 
residences  at  home,  travel  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington, dress  suitably  for  official  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government,  make  all  the  con- 
trlbntkms  Congressmen  are  expected  to 
make  and  carry  on  a  savings  program  with- 
out any  assurance  of  being  reelected. 

That  is  where  an  objective  study  by  a 
commission  of  private  citizens  could  be 
valuable:  It  could  tell  what  happens  to  a 
Ck>ngres8man'8  pay.  It  could  point  out  the 
difference  between  a  Congressman's  obliga- 
tions and  the  obligations  of  less-weU-pald 
constituents. 

If  the  ;ob  were  done  fairly,  tt  would 
be  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  a  substantial 
Increase  in  congresalonal  pay  Is  overdue,  to 
keep  legislative  service  from  becoming  what 
•awcttttve  service  is  becoming — the  preroga- 
tive of  citizens  who  do  not  have  to  live  and 
lave  for  their  declining  yean  on  their  in- 
come from  Government. 


■mI  Poblk  Ofidalf  UnderpsMl  To  Ru 
r-Bosiaess  GovcrBBcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  DfDIANA 

IH  THS  SKSaTE  of  THE  UNITBL)  STATES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Eric  Johnston,  entitled  "Most  Public 
Officials  Underpaid  To  Run  Big-Business 
Government."  which  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  on  October  5. 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

Most  Public  OmcuLs  XJmiKPUD  To  Bun 

Bic-BusnrEss  Govnunmrr 

(By  Eric  Johnston) 

(The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  four-term 
pfeaident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  now  president  ot 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
He  has  held  numerous  Oovemment  posts, 
serving  last  year  as  Economic  SUbUlzatlon 
Administrattv.  His  views  on  the  salary  ques- 
tion stem  from  his  first-hand  experiences 
both  in  business  and  in  government.) 

WASHnroTOH. — The  present  controversy 
over  political  funds  has  focused  a  spotlight 
on  the  relatively  low  salaries  of  our  pubUe 
officials. 

Government   has   become  .  big  business 

the  biggest  in  the  work!.  Yet.  we  expect 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet  and  other 
executive  ofBcers  to  operate  this  gigantic 
enterpwlse  on  salaries  that  are  scarcely  a  third 
of  what  they  would  be  In  even  a  medium- 
sized  business  corporation. 

Cabinet  officers  receive  $22.S00  a  year. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  paid  $12,500 
a  year  In  salarler.  plus  $2,500  in  tax-free 
expenses,  a  total  of  $15,000. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  first  things 
that  Congress  should  do  next  session  U  to 
Increase  the  pay  of  Cabinet  members  to  $40,- 
000  annually,  and  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  $25,000  a  year.  The 
pay  of  other  Crovernment  ofllclals  should  be 
raised  proportionately. 

Today,  Government  Is  spending  a  third  of 
otir  national  annual  income — about  $80  bil- 
lion to  run  the  Ftoderal  Government;  aroimd 
$30  bUllon  for  Bute  and  local  governments. 
This  is  almost  double  what  we  spend  for 
food — the  largest  single  item  In  the  family 
budget. 

We  think  thftt  a  $1  billion  private  corpora- 
tion is  a  giant,  and  it  is,  but  Oovemment  is 
a  business  that  dwarfs  all  others.  The  in- 
fluence, power,  and  operations  of  Oovem- 
ment. unlike  private  corporations,  directly 
and  Intimately  affect  the  lives,  the  destiny, 
the  security,  the  future  of  each  one  of  us. 

To  moat  of  ua  Oovemment  is  a  cold  and 
impersonal  thing,  it  is  somewhere  off  in 
Washington,  or  in  the  State  capital,  or  in 
the  county  courthoiise,  or  in  the  city  hall. 

We  are  prone — moat  of  ua — to  take  an  in- 
different or  a  passive  or  even  a  cynical  atti- 
tude toward  it.  When  electloiu  come 
around,  we  manage  to  work  up  a  sweat  of 
excitement,  but  In  the  years  between  we  in- 
cline to  leave  Oovemment  to  the  politicians. 

This  may  hiive  been  all  right  when  the 
Federal  budget  was  only  $1  billion  a  year 
and  taxes  were  no  particular  burden.  In 
those  days  Government  pretty  much  left  xis 
alone,  and  we  left  Government  alone,  gladly. 

It  isn't  all  right  today,  when  Government 
hits  u«  all  with  staggering  taxes— mllUonalre. 


businessman,  fanner,  wage  earner.  Ther* 
Isnt  much  relief  in  sight  for  the  taxpayer  in 
face  of  the  Communist  threat  to  o\ir  survival. 
Big  government,  big  budgets,  big  taxes  are 
here  to  stay. 

In  oiu-  small-Oovernment  days  we  often 
thought  of  politics  in  terms  of  bosses,  ward 
heelers,  petty  graft.  The  feUow  who  went 
into  politics,  we  felt,  was  a  lazy.  Indolent 
creatiire  who  perhaps  may  have  been  a  nice 
guy — good  to  his  mother— but  certainly  he 
couldn't  make  a  go  of  tt  In  business.  Other- 
wise, why  go  on  the  public  payroll? 

A  reminder  of  our  lingering  attitude  toward 
public  officials  was  brought  home  to  me  in 
a  striking  fashion  the  other  day  when  a  dis- 
tinguished European  government  official  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  I  had  left  Gov- 
ernment a  year  ago  to  return  to  private 
business. 

"In  my  country,"  he  said,  "men  don't  leave 
government  to  go  into  private  business.  It's 
the  other  way  round.  A  government  post 
carries  much  greater  prestige  and  la  mrora 
greatly  sought  after  than  any  job  in  busi- 
ness." 

To  me  this  Ulustrates  the  difference  In  at- 
titude toward  public  officials  here  and 
abroad.  In  Europe  the  standing  of  the  busi- 
nessman has  been  going  down  while  the 
power  and  scope  of  government  have  gone 
up.  I  think  we  can  establish  in  our  country 
a  greater  respect  for  public  officials  without 
in  any  way  lessening  our  regard  for  those  in 
private  occupations. 

As  a  businessman  who  has  served  in  gov- 
eriunent  I  can  testify  from  experience  to  th« 
high  quality  and  integrity  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
more  conscientious,  devoted  or  harder-work- 
ing group. 

It  is  true  that  the  top-ranking  oflldala. 
such  as  Cabinet  members,  receive  the  pul>- 
licity  and  the  kudos,  but.  In  my  judgment, 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  government 
is  run  by  the  men  in  the  second  and  third 
echelons  who  draw  salaries  between  $7,500 
and  $14,000  a  year. 

These  are  the  officials  who  do  the  rosearch. 
IN'epare  the  policy  recommenda'lons,  which 
are  almost  invariably  followed,  and  they 
carry  out  the  policies  in  dally  operations. 

In  business  they  would  be  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  corporations.  Yet  their  pay 
doesn't  begin  to  compare  to  the  salaries  paid 
to  their  counterparts  In  private  life. 

We  all  know  that  the  succms  or  failure  o( 
a  private  biuiness  depends  most  of  all  on 
management.  Investors  are  willing  to  pay 
a  good  manager  $100,000  a  year  or  more  to 
make  the  business  flourish. 

Labor  unions  have  found  the  same  thing, 
that  good  management  makes  for  a  strong 
union.  So  union  officials  have  been  raised  to 
as  much  as  $50,000  a  year. 

I  think  that  good  managers,  in  bTisiness 
and  in  labor,  deserve  every  dollar  that  they 
are  paid.  I've  always  felt  that  it's  not  what 
you  pay  a  man,  but  what  he  produces,  that 
counts. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  polities,  gov- 
ernment will  never  be  as  efllcient  as  business, 
but  the  organizational  pattern  of  govern- 
ment and  business  is  alike  in  many  ways. 

Members  of  Congress  are  like  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  corporation.  Congress  sets 
the  policies  and  appropriates  the  funds. 
The  executive  and  adminUtratlve  officials 
constitute  the  management  of  government. 

I  dont  mean  to  say  that  government  can 
or  should  compete  with  business  In  high  sal- 
aries, but  the  taxpayers,  like  the  investonw 
should  be  willing  and  anxioiu  to  pay  more 
adequate  salaries  to  attract  and  to  hold  first- 
rate  public  officials. 

Higher  salaries  wont  make  men  honest, 
but  they  should  help  to  draw  honest  and 
competent  men  to  the  service  of  the  biggest 
business  in  the  world — government. 


The  7tk  Fleet  a$  CMiauist  StiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXMvnsfin 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STAIVB 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccors  an  edito- 
rial entitled  The  7th  Fleet  as  Com- 
munist Shield."  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  February  3,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoio, 
as  follows : 

THS  7th  FLBT  as  COMlCTrNIST  Shisld 

President  Elsenhower's  announcement  of  a 
change  in  our  policy  regarding  Formosa  was 
worded  in  striking  fashion.    He  said: 

"I  am  •  •  *  issuing  tnsu-uctions  that  the 
7th  Fleet  no  longer  be  employed  to  shield 
Communist  China." 

Earlier  in  his  remarlcs.  President  Eisen- 
hower recalled  that  in  June  1960.  when  Ko- 
rea was  attacked,  our  7th  Fleet  had  been 
Instructed  both  to  prevent  attack  on  Formosa 
and  to  insure  that  Formosa  should  not  be 
used  as  a  base  against  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist mainland.  "This  has  meant,  in  effect." 
he  said,  "that  the  United  States  Navy  was 
required  to  serve  as  a  defensive  arm  of  Com- 
munist China." 

This  was  of  course  an  cversimplification. 
We  must  remember  that  conditions  in  June 
1950  were  not  the  conditioits  of  today.  This 
country  was  just  facing  a  grim  and  ago- 
nizing struggle  in  Korea  which  turned  out  in 
fact  to  be  a  losing  strtiggle  lor  many  months. 
The  Chiang  Kai-shek  govtTument  on  For- 
mosa was  a  government  in  exile,  having  been 
driven  from  the  mainland,  enfeebled  and  de- 
moralized, still  licking  its  wounds.  There 
was  a  very  real  danger  at  that  time  of  Com- 
munist aggression  oa  Formoea  from  the 
mainland. 

The  blockade  was  our  method  of  protect- 
ing our  left  flank  as  we  pi-oceeded  to  sum- 
mon strength  for  the  Korean  struggle.  It 
was  made  a  two-way  blockiide  as  an  expres- 
sion of  neutrality  at  a  time  when  Commu- 
nist China  was  not  yet  in  the  Korean  war 
and  when  this  country  had  every  reason  to 
avoid  open  hostility  with  Communist  China. 
The  fleet  was  not  there  to  shield  Communist 
China,  because  Communist  China  vras  under 
no  serious  threat  from  the  whipped  National- 
istn  on  Formosa:  it  was  thrre  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  Oonununlst  seizure  of  the 
Island.  Our  policy  at  that  time  was  fuUy 
justified. 

Times  have  changed.  T\\e  govenunent  in 
Fbrmosa  Is  far  stronger;  Communist  China 
is  engaged  elsewhere,  in  Korea.  Indochina, 
and  Malaya.  It  may  well  be  that  the  pres- 
ent pocture  of  the  7th  Fleet  is  now  more 
advantageous  to  the  Oommimists  than  it  is  to 
us.  President  Eisenhower  and  his  adviaers 
think  so.  at  any  rate.  It  may  even  be  that 
withdrawal  of  the  fleet  will  throw  the  Com- 
munists off  balance,  temporarily  at  any  rate. 

Still,  the  Eisenhower  annoimoement  leavee 
many  questions  unanswered.  By  withdraw- 
ing this  shield  do  we  endorse  or  underwrite 
raids  from  Formosa  on  the  mainland? 

If  we  indorse  such  raidf..  do  we  back  up 
our  indorsement  with  arms'*  With  Increased 
material  aid?  With  naval  support?  With 
men? 

In  case  of  retaliation  by  the  Communist 
Chinese,  do  we  come  to  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa? With  naval  and  air  support?  With 
ground  troops?  With  defense  of  the  island 
only,  or  by  cotmterattacks  on  the  mainland? 


Would  aid  to  Formosa  have  priority  over 
aid  to  our  allies  in  Indochina  and  Malaya? 

These  are  questions  on  which  Preaident 
Eisenhower's  brief  announcement  sheds  no 
light.  A  positive  program  for  breaking  the 
stalemate  in  Korea  is  needed.  The  new  ad- 
mlnlatrBtion  Is  bent  on  supplying  It.  But 
Congress  and  the  people  will  want  to  know 
more  about  its  impUcatlona. 


fire  Sale"  of  Con  and  Wheat 

I  

Extension  op  remarks 

or 

^N.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MIMKZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

$fonday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr,  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recois  an  article 
entitled  "Raps  Federal  'Fire  Sale*  of 
Com,  Wheat,"  appearing  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star.  I  think  this  article  is  a  very 
Informative  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
Raps  FtrauL  "Fnx  Sals"  or  Cc»n,  Whkat 

FAXoa,  N.  Dak.— Ben  C.  McCabe,  president 
of  the  'Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  today 
called  on  North  Dakota  farmers  to  urge  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  to  have  the  Government 
stop  IXfi  fire  sale  disposal  of  corn  and 
wheat. 

Speaking  at  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  convention.  Mc- 
Cabe, who  said  he  was  speaking  only  for  him- 
self, charged  the  outgoing  Truman  admin- 
istration deliberately  set  a  booby  trap  for 
the  Republican  administration. 

He  likened  what  is  happening  now  to  the 
grain-storage  hoax  of  1948  which  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower declared  at  Kasson.  Minn.,  was  a  per- 
version of  Government  responsibilities,  a 
story  of  a  giant  Federal  farm  agency  (the 
CCC)  deliberately  driving  down  grain  prices 
to  instill  fear  in  the  minds  of  farmers. 

McCabe  pointed  out  that  under  the  price- 
support  law.  when  supply  overbalances  de- 
mand, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  sup- 
posed to  impose  acreage  restrictions  or  mer- 
keting  ^ntrols.  or  both. 

"It  was  apparent  last  fall  that  the  supply 
and  demand  picture  on  wheat,  com,  and 
cotton  was  such  that  Secretary  Bran  nan 
should  have  put  the  controls  into  effect  for 
the  year's  crop.  But  he  and  Truman  were 
leaving  office." 

Then  to  really  mix  up  the  new  administra- 
tion, MiKi^abe  declafed  "they  started  a  fire- 
sale  disposal  program  in  December." 

McCabe  said  the  CCC  (Commodity  Credit 
Corpordtlon)  started  pressing  the  sale  of 
corn  and  wheat  even  at  prices  15  cents  a 
bushel  or  more  under  support  levels. 

"The  CCC  owns  about  250  million  bushels 
of  com^  When  they  start  selling,  everybody 
runs  for  cover.  Prices  go  down  and  down. 
Support  levels  lose  all  meaning  and  efTect. 

"The !  CCC  owns  130  million  bushels  of 
wheaU  They  have  now  raised  their  offering 
price  for  export  to  the  elevator  loan  value, 
but  thait  makes  the  support  level  the  top  of 
the  market  rather  than  the  bottom." 

McCabe  declared  these  antlsupport  poli- 
cies are  having  a  disastrous  effect  on  mar- 
kets. If  continued,  he  said,  they  will  break 
down  the  support  program. 

"There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see 
that  happen,  but  they  are  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  We  here  in  the  upper 
Midwest  know  cutting  the  price  of  wheat 


$1  a  busheH  wont  Increase  domestic  con- 
sumption of  flour  by  any  appreciable 
amount. 

"We  know  substandard  agricultural  prices 
are  not  the  answer  to  surplus  problems.  The 
best  answer  we  have  available  is  the  price 
support  law  that's  on  the  books." 


Problems  Confronting  the  Farmer      ., 


extension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  IDABO 

Sf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  BTATB 
Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  'consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  a  letter  dated 
February  17,  1953,  from  Ray  J.  Fox.  a 
prominent  farmer  living  In  Washington 
County,  Idaho.  I  have  known  Ray  Fox 
since  childhood.  He  is  an  excellent 
fanner  and  a  fine  citizen.  I  know  Mr. 
Fox  to  be  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  has  been  a  Democrat  for 
many  years.  I  commend  his  letter  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
other  Americans,  as  a  truthful,  profound 
statement  by  an  American  fanner  with 
respect  to  the  problems  confronting  the 
farmer  and  our  Nation  as  of  this  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoed, 
as  follows: 

MmvALX,  Idaho.  February  17,  ISSi. 
Hon.  Hebman  Welkex, 

United  States  Senator, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Hxsman:  Note  over  the  radio  and 
papers  some  Demo»ats  and  others  are  razzing 
Benson  to  do  something  for  the  cattlemen. 
As  you  know,  Herman,  we  are  all  Democrats; 
in  fact,  am  still  registered  a  Democrat,  but 
cast  my  first  Republican  ticket  last  Novem- 
ber and  am  proud  of  it.  We  are  back  of  you 
and  Benson  all  the  way.  and  think  Benson's 
doing  a  good  job.  Not  all  of  the  cattlemen, 
are  going  broke.  Some  of  the  In-and -outers 
and  gypos,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  business- 
men, etc.,  will  take  a  lesson  in  farming  and 
cattle  and  sheep  business. 

We  now  have  a  fine  example  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  biisiness.  In  the  sheep,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  1951  wool  clip  at  67>4  cents; 
and  at  Portland  they  have  been  trying  to  sell 
wool  and  are  offered  aroxmd  SO  cents;  an- 
other sale  to  be  held  soon  at  Salt  Lake.  With 
supply  and  demand,  this  surplus  of  wool 
would  have  been  sold  and  made  up  into 
clothing  and  blankets.  Instead,  we  have  1952 
and  1951  clip  on  hand.  We  are,  and  always 
have  been,  for  supply  and  demand  to  govern 
the  price.  The  Government  has  kept  the 
butter  price  so  high,  everyone  is  buying  oleo 
and  letting  the  butter  and  eggs  rot.  Some- 
one on  the  radio  this  morning  suggested  we 
give  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium  our  sur- 
plus meats,  also  other  surpluses.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  alfalfa  seed,  under  Government 
support.  Why  not  give  this  back  to  the 
farmers  in  this  country  or  sell  it  back  to  them 
at  about  one-half  what  the  Government  has 
in  it,  to  fanners  who  will  actually  sow  and 
plant  it.  and  remove  all  support  prices. 

We  think  the  Commies  could  be  stopped 
easier  and  cheaper  by  the  United  States 
giving  them  all  of  our  surpluses  in  the  way 
of  something  to  eat.  rather  than  furnishing 
them  with  guns  and  ammunition  and  man- 
power. 

As  you  know,  Herman,  we  are  just  small 
fry.    Been  on  this  ranch  nearly  SO  years. 
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have  always  owned  It  and  still  do.  and  erery- 
thlng  on  It.  We  lately  have  taken  stock  of 
ourselves  and  find  we  are  Just  10  years  older 
with  this  10  years  of  so-called  prosperity. 
Vit  still  have  the  ranch  and  all  that's  on  it; 
It's  not  for  sale  nor  ever  has  been.  We've 
had  no  bad  luck  sueh  as  bad  fires,  sickness, 
crop  failures,  etc.  The  years  we  made  a  little 
money;  It  all  went  tor  Income  tax.  The 
fences  and  buildings  need  repairs  and  the 
weeds  of  all  kinds  have  a  good  start.  The 
ranch  might  seQ  today  for  more  than  we 
have  In  It,  but  look  at  the  value  of  our  dollar 
today  and  10  years  ago. 

Hope  you  get  this  letter  to  Benson  and 
tell  him  not  to  be  stampeded  into  anything. 
After  one  of  the  prosperity  sessions  we  al- 
ways have  a  let-down.  Most  of  us  have  gone 
through  them  before  and  will  do  so  again. 
Let's  get  down  to  earth  again.  j 

Very  truly,  i 

Rat  J.  Fox. 


ShriM  of  Democracy  at  Mount  Rnth- 
Bore,  S.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Shrine  of  Democracy," 
written  by  R.  A.  Turner  and  published 
In  the  Potter  County  News.  Gettysburg. 
S.  Dak.,  of  Thursday,  February  5,  1953. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

OVM  Srbinx  or  DxMocaACT     I 

In  considering  this  month  of  February, 
every  American  should  find  renewed  in- 
spiration by  giving  some  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  lives  and  philosophies  of  our  four 
great  presidents,  whose  massive  and  vivid 
likenesses  form  the  Shrine  of  Democracy  at 
Mount  Rushmore  In  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  These  four  presidents  of  the  United 
States — George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  (Ted- 
dy) Roosevelt — combined,  in  our  humble, 
but  very  definite  and  emphatic  opinion,  gave 
the  greatest  service  to  bvmian  freedom  and 
government  by  the  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned,"-ever  given  by  any  other  fo\ir  men  to 
any  one  govenunent,  in  all  the  annals  of 
humanity's  long  struggle  for  advancement. 

Two  of  these  four  men.  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  born  In  this 
month.  Lincoln  on  Pebiuary  12  and  Wash- 
ington on  February  22.  These  dates  have 
become  epochal  in  the  minds  of  patriotic- 
thinking  Americans,  and  are  almost  uni- 
versally observed  In  America  by  patriotic 
organizations  with  appropriate  programs, 
and  by  coimtless  individuals  in  renewing 
their  acquaintance  with  the  great  deeds  and 
Inspiring  philosophy  that  gave  these  men 
their  deathless  places  in  our  national  history. 

Last  August  1952,  the  writer  stood  on  the 
small  viewing  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
wonderful  Shrine  of  Democracy,  and  nearby 
there  were  countless  cars  parked — showing 
license  plates  from  many  States  through- 
out the  Union. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  late  great  sculptor.  Borglum.  I  bad  a 
feeling  that  these  four  giants  in  moulding 
our  incomparable  free  Government  had 
fought  their  way  back  to  the  American  scene, 
•nd  had  emerged  through  the  solid  and  ever- 
testing  grandeur  of  the  granite  mountain. 
to  urge  all  citizens  to  rededicate  themselves 


to  vigorous  and  alert  thought  and  action  In 
fulfilling  their  duties  and  obligations  of  clt- 
Izenshif) — to  the  "best  of  their  ability" — to 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

George  Washington,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  first  President 
of  our  Nation,  and  known  as  the  Father  of 
our  Country,  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  spoke 
briefiy,  but  with  his  customary  dignity  and 
moving  force,  giving  strong  emphasis  to  his 
closing  words,  "If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of 
the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  des- 
ignates— but  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur- 
pation; for  though  this,  in  one  Instance,  may 
be  the  Instrument  of  good,  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed." Always  remember,  "that  the  Con- 
stitution which  at  any  time  exlsu,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all." 

Then  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  third  Pres- 
ident of  our  Nation,  followed,  saying,  "Never 
forget  that  'these  truths  are  self-evident,' 
now  as  always,  'that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed'." 

As  Jefferson  closed,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
fought  his  way  from  the  ranks  of  the  great 
common  people  and  became  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator and  was  the  martyred  President  of 
the  Civil  War,  spoke  In  his  usual  brevity.  He 
said  we  should  "take  Increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which"  our  soldiers  "gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain— that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

When  Lincoln  closed,  Theodore  "Teddy" 
Roosevelt  spoke  with  his  cxistomary  fiery 
earnestness,  saying:*  "Gentlemen,  you  have 
eloquently  and  briefly  said  all  that  need  be 
said  at  this  time.  I  will  simply  say  that  the 
damnable  and  snaky  colls  of  communism  and 
their  methods  of  slavery  and  exploitation  will 
be  effectively  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
earth,  eventually,  if  the  free  peoples  are 
aroused  to  follow  the  matchless  advice  you 
have  given  here.  I  only  wish  to  add  that 
they  should  never  forget  to  'speak  softly 
and — carry  a  big  stick'." 


Dedkhir  Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

OF  n>.«ao 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  letter  I  have  received  un- 
der date  of  February  15,  1953,  from  Mrs. 
Dale  Laird,  a  farm  housewife  and  long- 
time friend  of  mine  who  lives  at  Welser, 
Idaho,  my  old  home  town.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  letter  to  every  Sena- 
tor and  to  farmers  all  over  America. 

The  letter  rejects  the  socialistic  doc- 
trine of  total  reliance  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  places  the  blame  for 
declining  farm  prices  sQuarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  deserve  it— the 


past  Democratic  administration.  It  re- 
affirms faith  in  the  capacity  of  America 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  order  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  It  rejects  the  idea 
that  future  generations  can  be  bank- 
rupted and  mortgaged  in  order  to  make 
things  comfortable  for  people  Uving  now. 
Mr.  President,  I  like  this  letter.  It  comes 
from  one  back  home  and  I  pray  that  it 
will  be  read  by  many  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows : 

WEisxa,  Idaho.  February  IS.  1953. 
Mr.  HxxMAN  Weuus. 

Senator  from  Idaho, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Senatok  Welkxx:  Before  the  last 
election  In  November,  one  of  our  local  Dem- 
ocrats declared,  "If  the  Republicans  do  get 
elected,  they  won't  last  long  If  they  allow 
another  depression,"  to  which  my  hiuband 
replied,  "Walt  a  minute.  In  the  past  20 
years,  you  have  spent  all  of  our  money,  our 
children's  money,  and  our  grandchildren's 
money;  so.  if  a  depression  comes,  we  will 
have  to  take  it  and  like  It." 

Since  the  election  some  of  our  big  Demo- 
crats are  noticing  that  farm  prices  are  de- 
clining. What  they  fail  to  point  out  Is  that 
farm  prices  have  been  on  the  downgrade 
since  1948,  and  that  farm  costs  have  risen 
alarmingly  since  that  date.  Our  city 
cousins  think  the  24-cent  bread  price  re- 
flects the  high  prices  paid  to  wheat  growers; 
but  wheat  prices  have  declined  and  the 
mUlers  and  bakers  are  reaping  the  profits. 

We  farmers  know  that  the  Democrats  did 
not  bring  us  prosperity  with  all  their  prac- 
tice payments,  controls,  and  scarcity  pro- 
grams. Our  books  show  that  in  1938  we  re- 
ceived 10  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  and  in 
1939  we  got  7  cents  per  gallon  for  sweet  whole 
milk.  In  the  early  forties,  hundreds  of  acres 
of  fine  apple  orchards  were  pulled  becausa 
the  owners  were  bankrupt.  As  late  as  1944 
In  Idaho  there  were  many  acres  of  potatoes 
unharvested  because  the  market  was  so  low 
and  cost  of  digging  so  high  that  It  dldnt 
pay.  In  1944  we  were  allottM  1  ^  acres  for 
wheat  planting,  and  under  penalty.  The 
Government  man  told  us  haughtily,  "Madam, 
if  no  kernel  of  wheat  Is  harvested  in  th« 
United  States  for  the  next  10  years,  we  can- 
not use  up  all  of  otu"  siu-pliis."  But  in  ex- 
actly 6  months  our  Government  was  begging 
us  not  to  eat  more  than  one  slice  of  bread 
per  meal  because  wheat  was  so  scarce.  As 
lata  as  1945,  sugar-beet  planting  was  cur- 
taUed  by  Government  order  and  some  sugar 
factories  were  closed  at  that  date — ^though 
sugar  was  severely  rationed.  Some  of  us 
keep  books  and  we  tillers  of  the  soil  have 
long  memories.  So  we  say  that  if  the  past 
20  years  have  taught  us  anything.  It  is  this: 
All  big  money  that  has  been  spent  in  the 
past  20  years  has  been  stolen  from  the  gen- 
erations unborn,  or  else  it  has  blood  on  it 
from  wars  and  rximors  of  wars.  We  farmers 
should  have  learned  that  we  never  are  very 
prosperous  unless  we  are  waging  war  and 
if  we  have  war  much  longer  we  wUl  not  have 
a  nation.  We  are  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  tax  barrel  even  now.  Will  our  children 
be  able  to  pay  for  our  wasta  and  wickedness 
and  oiir  folly?  Commonsense  tails  us  that 
they  will  have  their  own  problems.  0\ir 
pioneer  grandfathers  were  In  dire  state  of 
emergency  on  our  frontiers;  yet  they  never 
dreamed  of  saddling  their  debta  on  us.  They 
tamed  the  wilds  and  builded  a  better  nation 
in  which  to  live.  Yet  we  in  one  generation 
(ungrateful  wretehes  that  we  are)  got  o\u 
wonderful  heritage  Involved  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  SmaU  wonder  if  oiu: 
grandchildren  curse  us  for  a  selfish,  foolish 
lot.  What  thoughts  will  they  think  when 
they  pay  for  our  swollen  b\ireaucracy,  our 
magnificent  brass,  our  wickedness,  and  our 
adolescent  planning,  If  our  Nation  does  sur- 
vive to  their  time? 


Someone  has  said.  "There  are  Just  two 
times  in  a  nation's  history  to  amass  great 
fortunes:  first,  when  the  country  is  very 
young,  and  again  when  It  Is  dylxig."  Stu- 
denta  of  history  should  remember  Egypt. 
Greece.  Rome,  and  Spain.  A  historian  has 
said,  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they 
first  make  drunk  with  power."  Let's  try  a 
bit  of  alliteration:  Wealth,  wickedness,  wall- 
ing, and  war  as  one  choice  or  on  the  other 
band  we  may  choose  poverty,  providence, 
patience,  and  peace.  Yes;  it  Is  a  hard  choice, 
as  hard  and  as  straight  and  as  uncompro- 
mising as  the  age-old  choice  between  good 
and  evil — and  In  it  lies  our  only  hope  for 
survival  as  a  nation. 

So  you  see,  Senator  Wcjua,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  stampeded  by  falling  prices 
so  long  as  we  have  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
our  leaders.  We  are  uaed  to  having  prices 
drop  and  proflta  disappear.  We  will  exer- 
cise more  prudence  and  better  farming  prac- 
tices and  farmers  can  have  &  good  life  with- 
out great  profits.  The  Denuxa>atic  pcditi- 
clans  will  wall  long  and  loud,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  repudiated  their  socialistic 
leadership  as  too  wasteful  and  too  barren  of 
good  results. 

Mrs.  Dalc  Laiib. 


Two  PresicleBtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUWAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Including  the  following  editorial: 
Two  PasamEMTS 

During  the  month  of  Febrtuuy,  o\ir  Nation 
will  celebrata  the  births  of  two  of  ova  greatest 
Presidenta.  George  Washington  on  the  22d 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  12th.  At  this 
milestone  in  our  Nation's  eventfvQ  history.  It 
Is  perhaps  fitting  that  we  pause  and  pay  o\ir 
small  tribute  to  these  two  great  Americans, 
one  the  Father  of  our  Country  and  the  other 
the  savioiir  of  our  Country.  There  is  little 
we  can  add  or  say  about  either  of  these  two 
men  that  would  add  to  the  lore  of  our  history. 

However.  It  appears  to  tis  that  we,  the 
people  of  today,  take  Uie  sacrifices  of  George 
Washington  all  too  lightly  and  merely  recite 
the  many  proverbs  concerning  him.  If  we 
will  but  turn  back  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
in  this  New  World,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  governing  authorities  back  in  London. 
Washington  was  an  Immensely  wealthy  man. 
It  would  have  been  to  his  manifest  interest  to 
retain  the  status  quo.  True,  he  was  burdened 
by  the  taxes  being  levied,  but  under  the 
British  Crown  he  did  have  the  protection  of 
their  authority,  which  included  the  protec- 
tion of  his  person  and  property  rlghta.  He 
had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  result  of 
freedom  from  the  crown  might  be.  A  stata 
of  anarchy  could  well  have  followed  in  its 
wake,  which  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  a  man  in  his  position.  Therefore,  by  as- 
suming the  leadership  of  the  revolutionary 
forces,  he  placed  everything  he  had  in  serious 
Jeopardy.  In  this  simple  fact,  lies  the  tnie 
measure  of  his  greatness. 

Our  Nation  has  produced  greater  military 
strateglsta  than  George  Washington,  but 
none  have  meant  as  much  to  our  cause  as  he. 
Be  was  a  man  of  immense  prestige  and  he 
Used  that  for  unselfish  ends.  He  culminated 
his  life  In  the  pubUc  service  as  our  first  Presi- 
dent, laying  down  in  his  Farewell  Address  a 
policy  of  enlightened  self-interest  that  was 
to  endure  long  past  his  life  on  this  earth. 
We  can  even  wonder  what  our  present  status 
would  be  today  If  George  Washington  had 


not  appeiared  as  our  man  of  atrength  In  our 
hour  of  graved  need. 

Just  a«  Washington  had  appeared  to  give 
birth  to  our  Nation,  Abraham  Lincoln  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  to  prevent  Ita  death. 
Lincoln  brought  a  character  of  serene  dig- 
nity to  the  office  of  President.  Althovigh  he 
is  closely  linked  with  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves,  it  must  appear  to  any  close  student 
of  hlstoty  that  this  was  not  his  primary 
aim  in  i^ublic  life.  In  his  early  public  ca- 
reer as  a  Whig,  which  Included  one  term  In 
Congreaa.  he  let  It  be  known  that  he  con- 
sidered that  a  problem  of  each  individual 
Stata.  Ih  truth  and  in  fact,  he  was  a  firm 
believer  In  the  rlghta  of  each  State  to  con- 
trol Ite  own  affairs.  It  was  only  when  a 
stronger  principle  entered  the  stage  that 
a  house  divided  could  not  stand,  did  he  take 
up  the  dry  of  the  abolltionlsta.  He  clearly 
foresaw  a  civil  war  but  even  if  that  be  the 
cost  it  ^uld  not  supersede  the  more  im- 
portant resolve  that  this  Nation  •  •  • 
shall  no1|  perish  from  the  earth. 

Lincoln  was  an  Intellectual  man.  and  he 
knew  that  the  northern  radicals  were  not 
the  true  friend  of  the  Negro,  he  recognized 
that  their  primary  purpose  was  to  strike  a 
telling  blow  to  the  economic  power  of  the 
Souther]^  States.  And  yet,  he  knew  that  his 
course  mxist  be  to  reunite  the  Nation.  Be- 
cause this  first  Republican  President  followed 
bis  convictions  he  was  probably  the  most 
scorned  President  ever  to  serve,  scorned,  be- 
cause he  Insisted  in  fighting  the  war  with 
only  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Union  in 
view.  He  would  have  no  pa^t  of  punitive 
measvires  against  the  South. 

We  can  only  beUevc  that  he  clearly  fore- 
saw that  America  would  some  day  become  a 
world  power  and  he  firmly  believed  that 
we  would  need  the  agricultural  South  toward 
that  pvspose.  The  assassin's  bullet  that 
ftruck  him  down  set  the  South  back  a  dec- 
ade, and  his  successor  Andrew  Johnson  faced 
impeachment  when  he  attempted  to  carry 
out  Lincoln's  policy. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  births  of 
these  two  great  men,  Lincoln  last  week  and 
Washington  next,  we  might  pause  and  re- 
flect on, the  price  of  greatness.  Neither  of 
these  men,  of  course,  lived  to  see  the  fruition 
of  their  dreama,  but  we  must  feel  that  they 
knew  they  had  not  served  in  vain.  We 
ahould  further  resolve  that  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  shall  live  up  to  their 
heritage^  their  strength,  and  their  courage 
and  shall  not  falter  in  the  time  of  crisis. 
We  have  remarked  in  past  editorials  how 
the  Members  of  Congress,  of  both  parties  in 
both  Houses,  some  in  victory,  some  in  defeat, 
have  Joined  ranks  behind  o\ir  new  President 
promising  him  all  the  support  he  needs  for 
constructive  leadership  in  the  world  today. 
It  Is  up  to  us.  the  people,  to  stand  firm  be- 
hind our  Congressmen  and  our  President  and 
resolve  ^>  weather  our  present  crisis. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOJN.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ifonday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  been  honored  with  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pensions.  In 
that  position  I  hope  to  discharge  my  re- 
sponsibility to  the  equal  satisfaction  of 
the  veterans  of  this  great  Nation,  as  well 
as  the  general  taxpaylng  public.  Econ- 
omy, yes;  but  not  without  reason. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
answer  certain  critics  of  veterans'  bene- 


fits by  pointing  out  6eva*al  important 
facts.  Often  we  hear  someone  say,  and 
what  disturbs  me  most  is  that  impor- 
tant persons  often  ttOce  part  in  making 
these  statements,  that  we  are  develop- 
ing so  many  veterans  and  the  cost  of 
their  benefits  is  so  heavy  that  we  must  do 
something  about  it,  and  that  soon  all 
males  and  some  women  will  be  veterans 
and  they  will  be  paying  each  other's 
benefits.  That  is  a  very  subtle  approach 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  right-thinking 
people  can  go  along  mth  it. 

Before  pointing  out  certain  facts.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  veterans  do  not 
create  4he  wars  which  create  veterans. 
The  care  of  veterans  is  the  aftermath  of 
war  and  directly  related  to  war.  In  a 
sense,  the  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  is  a 
direct  and  delayed  cost  of  war  itself. 
The  fact  Uiat  these  benefits  create  large 
dollar  costs  only  after  the  guns  of  war 
have  been  stilled  should  not  confuse  any 
thinking  American  as  to  the  origin  of 
such  costs.  The  suggestion  that  too 
many  veterans  and  too  large  expendi- 
tures should  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
rights  and  services  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  veteran  population  of  this  coun- 
try increases  in  direct  proporti<m  to  mili- 
tary commitments. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  the  veterans  of 
this  country  did  not  start  the  wars  which 
the  American  people  are  still  paying  for, 
but  they  did  fight  and  win  thent  To 
those  who  begrudge  the  costs  of  benefits 
and  services  to  veterans,  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  state  that  they  might  have 
lost  any  right  to  make  any  statement,  if 
a  nation,  rich  and  strong  and  powerful 
as  is  ours,  had  not  been  preserved  by 
those  who  are  our  veterans.  For  this 
reason,  I  hail  the  remarks  of  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  clear  and  hopeful 
words  of  policy  on  the  subject  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message. 

In  this  connection,  certain  facts  should 
be  pointed  out.  In  the  1890's,  veterans 
represented  about  3  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  Today 
veterans  represent  about  13  percent  of 
the  population.  Yet,  in  the  I890's  the 
Government  was  spending  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  national  income  on  its 
3  percent  of  veteran  population  than  the 
Government  is  spending  today,  out  of 
national  income,  on  its  13  percent  of  vet- 
eran population.  It  should  further  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  1890'6  the  benefits 
available  to  veterans  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  military  pensions,  medical  treat- 
ment of  a  sort  and  some  domiciliary 
care,  compared  to  the  wide  range  of 
benefits  available  today,  including  edu- 
cational aid  and  train^. 

What  applies  to  our  Government  gen- 
erally also  applies  to  the  subject  of  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Legislation  affecting  the 
veteran  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  American  people.  This  includes  the 
veteran  and  the  nonveteran.  It  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  American  people, 
traditionally,  have  been  generous  to  the 
men  who  have  fought  and  won  our  wars. 
There  is  every  indication  that  this  gen- 
erous attitude  of  the  American  people 
will  continue. 

Should  the  American  people  think  dif- 
ferently, the  policy  will  oeoessarUy  haT« 
to  be  reexamined. 
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Food  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER ! 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  23,  1953 

"Mr.  WELKER.  liir.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "For  Lower  Pood  Prices."  pub- 
lished in  Newsweek  magazine  of  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1953.  The  article  is  in  the  form 
of  an  interview  between  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  and  Ernest 
K.  Lindley,  Washinigton  bureau  chief  of 
Newsweek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

FOH  Lown  Food  Pucks 

(The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Btra 
Taft  Benson,  outlines  bis  attitude  toward  the 
problem  of  farm  prices  In  the  following  In- 
terview with  Newsweek's  Washington  bureau 
chief,  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  It  is  the  first  exclu- 
sive Interview  Benson  has  granted  since  tak- 
ing office.) 

Question.  Why  are  farm  prices  dropping? 

Answer.  Parm  prices  have  been  dropping 
becaiise  of  the  big  supplies  of  some  items. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  beef  cattle,  cotton, 
and  wheat.  Also  there  has  been  some  weak- 
ening of  the  export  market. 

When  prices  start  down,  raw  materials 
usually  are  first,  J\ist  as  they  are  usually  first 
to  go  up. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  present 
sltimp  a  menace  to  the  economy?  Will  it 
continue?    What  can  be  done  about  It? 

Answer.  Hardly  a  menace.  Prices  gener- 
ally have  been  very  high.  Readjustment  was 
due.  Such  readjustments  always  cause  some 
distress.  It  Is  not  pleasant  for  a  farmer — 
and  I  have  been  one  for  many  years — to  have 
his  pens  filled  with  fat  livestock  when  the 
market  Is  falling,  especially  when  he  has 
bought  feeders  at  high  prices.  But  when 
prices  went  up  sharply  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  be  a  worker  with  a  fixed  Income  either. 

This  administration  is  determined  to  stop 
inflation  and  get  the  national  economy  on 
a  sound  basis.  Balancing  the  budget  will  In 
itself  help  to  put  iis  on  a  solid  footing.  The 
distress  which  some  are  experiencing  will  be 
temporary.  In  the  long  run,  the  readjust- 
ment will  bring  benefit  to  all  the  people. 

The  best  thing  for  farmers  to  do  is  to  work 
with  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand,  not 
against  them.  Already  lower  retail  prices 
are  encouraging  consumption.  The  price  of 
beef  cattle  has  been  strengthening  again. 
We  never  yet  have  had  a  severe  or  pro- 
tracted fturm  depression  when  the  economy 
was  operating  at  a  high  level,  as  is  now  the 
ease. 

Question.  What  are  the  immedlat«  and 
longer-range  prospects  for  retail  food  prices? 
Should  they  come  down?    Will  they? 

Answer.  When  wholesale  prices  decline, 
there  is  a  lag,  but  retail  prices  usually  follow. 
The  decline  In  cattle  prices  which  began 
some  weeks  ago  has  begun  to  be  reflected 
In  retail  prices  of  beef  in  the  last  2  weeks. 
And,  of  course,  that  has  tended  to  increase 
consumption  and  remove  part  of  the  so- 
called  surplus — surplus  to  me  is  always  a 
relative  thing.  In  the  last  week  or  so  grocery 
stores  and  meat  markets  have  been  pushing 
beef  more  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 
Generally,  retail  prices  are  too  high  in  rela- 
tion to  farm  prices.  Farm  prices  already  are 
down.    Retail  prices  should  follow. 

Question.  What  dangers  or  weaknesses  do 
you  see  in  high-support  prices  for  farm 
proditcu? 


Answer.  The  danger  in  fixed  prices  is  the 
piling  up  of  siirpluses.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion is  quite  responsive.  Prices  tend  to  reg- 
ulate what  farmers  produce.  If  the  price  on 
a  particiilar  commodity  is  fixed  at  a  high 
level,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  more  and 
consxune  less.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
basic  coQunodities,  such  as  cotton  and 
wheat,  high  prices  have  made  it  harder  to 
maintain  exports. 

High  supports  for  corn  are  resulting  in 
unused  surpluses,  while  the  number  of  hogs, 
the  main  consumers  of  corn.  Is  being  re- 
duced, so  that  there  will  be  fewer  hogs  to  eat 
corn  this  year.  Spring  farrowlngs  will  be 
down  about  15  percent.  The  corn-bog  ratio 
Is  not  a  fiction;  it  is  real. 

Question.  Is  it  your  Idea  that  the  prices  of 
basic  storable  crops  will  be  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  after  the  existing  law  ex- 
pires? Will  the  agitation  for  100  percent  of 
parity  carry  the  day?  Or  do  you  expect  a 
different  system  of  price  supports  to  b« 
adopted? 

Answer.  I  dont  know.  That  is  up  to  Con- 
gress. Congress  is  the  policymaking  body. 
We  administer  the  laws  Congress  gives  us. 
Of  co\irse,  if  Congress  asks  \u  for  our  views, 
we  will  give  them  honestly.  All  I  am  trying 
to  do  now  is  to  get  the  facts  before  the  people 
and  lay  out  the  Issues.  When  the  people 
have  all  the  facts  and  have  had  time  to 
think  about  them,  they  are  more  likely  to 
make  the  right  decision.  If  we  wait  until 
the  present  law  is  about  to  expire  to  exam- 
ine the  facts  and  discuss  the  isp^es,  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Republican 
Party  can  win  the  1954  election  in  the  farm 
States  if  price  supports  at  90  percent  of 
parity  are  abandoned? 

Answer,  i  should  think  that  would  de- 
pend on  the  situation  as  a  whole  at  that 
time.  The  general  economic  condition  of 
the  farmers  at  that  time  probably  would  be 
one  factor. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  can  be 
persuaded  to  approve  a  more  flexible  price- 
support  sjrstem? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions apparently  feel  so.  They  advocate  more 
flexibility. 

Question.  What  do  you  consider  the  hard- 
est problems  ahead  of  you? 

Answer.  To  please  everyone.  I  know  it 
can't  be  done,  although  I  wish  it  could  be. 
But  I  believe  that  if  all  the  facts  are  honestly 
set  forth  and  studied  objectively,  we  can 
arrive  at  poUcles  which  will  be  sound  for 
agrlcultiire  and  sound  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  have  been  in  agriculture  all  my 
life.  I  have  no  purpose  except  to  try  to  do 
what  is  best  for  agriculture  and  the  Nation. 
And  I  really  believe  farm  people  generally 
feel  the  same  way.  They  are  sometimes 
depicted  as  grasping.  But  most  of  them  at 
heart  are  deeply  Interested  in  the  economic, 
social,  spiritual  well-being  of  the  whole 
Nation. 


Our  Confated  Foreifs  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  ificmoAit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  indeed  troublesome  days  for 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  understand 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  present  Govern- 
ment. In  the  state  of  the  Union  address 
the  President  clearly  and  forcefully 
called  for  a  repudiation  of  the  secret 
agreements  which  led  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  free  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


This  was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  repe- 
tition of  many  campaign  speeches  dur- 
ing which  the  Democratic  Party  was 
charged  with  selling  those  enslaved  peo- 
ples down  the  river  in  the  Yalta  and 
Teheran  agreements.  Their  repudiation 
was  called  for  and  promised.  In  the  last 
few  weeks  the  Voice  of  America  has 
beamed  to  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  the  glad  news  that  President 
Eisenhower  has  called  for  a  repudiation 
of  these  agreements. 

And  now.  after  much  expectation,  we 
have  from  the  President  a  watered  ver- 
sion of  that  promise — a  resolution  which 
calls  for  no  repudiation  but  merely  "re- 
jects any  interpretation  or  application 
of  any  agreements  which  have  been  per- 
verted to  bring  about  the  subjugation  of 
free  peoples." 

The  Truman  administration  has  al- 
ways rejected  such  interpretations. 
This  resolution  may  possibly  be  Intended 
to  confuse  the  Kremlin,  but  I  seriously 
doubt  it  if  it  did  this.  I  do  know  that 
it  will  confuse  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  It  surely  has  confused  all  of 
those  who  were  led  to  expect  much  more 
from  this  administration. 

And  if  that  is  not  enough,  we  have 
another  bit  of  news,  which,  to  me,  is 
startling  and  confusing.  "Informed 
sources"  report  that  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 
counsellor  for  the  Department  of  State, 
is  slated  to  be  our  new  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  and  has  already  been  cleared 
for  that  post  by  the  Kremlin. 

May  I  remind  you  that  this  is  the  same 
Bohlen  who  is  credited  with  the  formula- 
tion of  the  United  States  policy  of  con- 
tainment to  counter  Soviet  aggression, 
and  who  so  stoutly  defended  that  policy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  then  candidate 
and  now  President  Eisenhower,  last  July. 

President  Eisenhower  called  this  a 
negative  policy  which  must  be  substi- 
tuted by  a  positive  one.  seeking  liberation 
of  enslaved  people. 

Bohlen  is  also  the  only  living  American 
who  was  present  at  the  Yalta  and  Tehe- 
ran secret  conferences,  acting  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  interpreter.  He  acted 
in  that  same  capacity  for  President  Tru- 
man at  Potsdam. 

How  can  we  expect  our  loyal  friends 
in  Europe,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, to  understand  these  contradictory 
events?  How  can  we  expect  them  to 
have  confidence  in  our  words,  when  they 
are  not  backed  by  corresponding  action? 

Is  this  the  administration  that  was  to 
give  us  a  positive  and  strong  foreign 
policy — to  say  what  it  means  and  to 
mean  what  it  says?  To  one  Democrat 
who  had  been  hoping  for  such  a  policy, 
I  say  these  are  indeed  strange  and  per- 
plexing times. 


Godfrey  Trip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.     SCRIVNER.    Mr.     Speaker,     2 
weeks  ago  the  public  read  with  great 
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Interest  and  much  curiosity  about  a  trip 
to  Europe  by  TV  star  Arthur  Godfrey  in 
an  Air  Force  plane.  Mr.  Godfrey  ac- 
companied General  LeMay,  commander 
of  strategic  air. 

So  that  I  might  properly  answer  many 
Inquiries  I  received  about  the  trip.  I  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  questions  to  Mi.  Tal- 
bott.  Secretary  of  Air. 

His  response,  which  includes  my  ques- 
tions, follows: 

DKrAvncKNT  or  th«  Aib  Forc«, 
Washington.  February  16.  1953. 
Hon.  Eaarrr  P.  BoLinm. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Approftri*- 
tions  for  thf  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  Committee  on  AppropriationM, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Ma.  Chaibmak:  Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 11  raised  questions  about  Mr.  Arthur 
Godfrey  accompanying  Oeneral  LeMay  on 
General  LeMay's  recent  trip  to  Europe.  I 
trust  that  the  following  answers  contain  the 
information  you  desire : 

Question.  By  what  legal  authority  was  the 
invlUtion  issued? 

Answer.  The  travel  was  authorised  under 
the  provisions  of  Joint  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force 
Regulation  78-<J,  which  was  Issued  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Question.  From  what  funds  are  the  ex- 
penses of  this  trip  to  be  paid? 

Answer.  Ur.  Godfrey  is  meeting  his  own 
traveling  expenses.  He  is  traveling  on  a 
space  available  basis  on  a  United  States  Air 
Force  plane  which  is  performing  a  routine 
administrative  Hght.  The  cost  of  the  flight 
itself  will  be  paid  from  regular  maintenance 
and  operations  funds. 

Question.  The  cost  thereof? 

Answer.  Since  Mr.  Godfrey  is  psylng  his 
own  personal  expenses  and  is  traveling  on 
space  avaUable  in  the  aircraft,  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  Government  for  his  partlclps- 
tion  in  this  inspection  tour. 

Question.  The  pxirpoee  of  the  trip? 

Answer.  A  routine  periodic  inspection  of 
overseas  air  bases  and  air  uniU.  Oeneral 
LeMsy  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
Strategic  Air  Conunand  units  in  both  Eng- 
land and  North  Africa.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  requires  all  major  com- 
manders to  make  frequent  Inspections  of  the 
sUte  of  morale,  training  and  efficiency  of  air 
units. 

Question.  What  special  qualifications  are 
poaseased  by  Mr.  Godfrey  that  calls  for  his 
selection? 

Answer.  Mr.  Godfrey  is  a  Naval  Reserve 
pilot,  an  active  private  pUot,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic student  and  exponent  of  aviation.  His 
interest  and  participation  in  naval  aviation 
have  been  so  outstanding  that  recently  the 
entire  male  chorxis  of  the  Pensacola  Naval 
Air  Station  was  flown  to  New  York  to  appear 
on  his  program  and  to  sing  at  a  testimonial 
in  his  honor.  He  is  well -acquainted  with 
the  viewpoint  of  a  sister  service  and  with  the 
views,  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  general 
public.  He  has  edso  shown  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  morale  and  welfare  of  airmen 
everywhere. 

Question.  Who  besides  Oeneral  LeMay  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  are  participating  in  the  trip, 
and  why? 

Answer.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  passen- 
gers on  General  LeMay's  trip.  Their  desig- 
nation explains  their  presence  on  an  inspec- 
tion trip  of  this  nature. 

Brigadier  Oeneral  Oriffls,  surgeon:  Briga- 
dier Walsh,  Intelligence;  Colonel  SchUling, 
SAC  wing  commanding  officer;  Colonel  Cole, 
weather  officer;  Lt.  Colonel  TUley.  special 
assisunt;  Lt.  Colonel  Aenchbacher.  plans; 
Lt.  Colonel  Wilkins,  operations:  Lt.  Colonel 
Groves,  United  States  Army  Security;  Mr. 
Godfrey. 

You  asked  further  about  an  indication  In 
a  news  story  that  a  plane  is  permanently 


assigned  to  General  LeMay.  The  news  story 
was  in  ertor.  Aircraft  are  assigned  to  major 
commands,  but  not  to  individuals  within 
those  ooihmands.  No  USAF  aircraft  are  per- 
manently assigned  to  officers  or  civilians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you  and  to  your  subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hasolo  K.  Talbott. 


Renewed  Lifht  and  Hope  for 
I        Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  KEBSASKA 

IN  TfOt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to,  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  as  held  at  head- 
quarters of  Council  of  Free  Czecho- 
slovakia, New  York  City,  on  Sunday. 
February  22,  1953: 

Rknxwed  Liort  and  Hon  roa 
Czechoslovakia 

Februa^  25.  1953,  marks  the  fifth  anni- 
versary df  the  Conununist  coup  d'etat  in 
Czechoslovakia.  The  role  of  the  oppressed 
is  not  new  In  that  country.  But  this  date 
does  not  make  its  present  condition  any 
easier  to  bear.  These  remarks  have  for  their 
purpose :  A  consideration  of  first,  some  of  the 
history  leading  to  its  present  enslavement, 
and  secohd,  the  rays  of  hope  which  bring 
at  least  a  little  new  light  today  to  this  unfor- 
tunate nation. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions, proclaimed  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  brought  to  realization  the  desire  of 
nations  for  freedom.  For  hundreds  of  years 
the  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenes  striiggled  toward  that  goal.  In 
1918,  with  the  effective  sympathy  and  aid 
of  the  Untlted  States  of  America,  the  RepubUc 
of  Czechoslovakia  was  created  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  Under  the  wise 
guidance  and  leadership  of  Thomas  Masaryk, 
the  great  statesman  of  world  renown,  this 
young  state  progressed  in  Its  nation's  ideals 
to  a  high  stage  of  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
ttiral  attainment.  It  soon  earned  the  recog- 
nition of  the  whole  freedom-loving  world. 

In  1938,  when  Hitler  launched  his  ag- 
gressive ktrive  for  world  power,  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  young  re- 
public was  sacrificed  in  the  foolish  delusion 
that  it  would  appease  Hitler  and  deter  him 
from  further  conquests,  Czechoslovakia  suf- 
fered greatly  under  six  long,  cruel  years  of 
Nazi  occQpMitlon. 

After  the  defeat  of  nazlsm  the  Republic  of 
CBechoslovakla  was  restored.  But  the  kind 
at  freedom  brought  about  at  the  point 
of  Red  Army  bayonets  was  not  real  freedom. 
It  proved  but  a  front  behind  which  conspir- 
acy fiourlshed.  For  3  years  the  liberty-loving 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  tried  to  work  with  the 
Communists  in  the  government.  These 
Czechs  sind  Slovaks  made  a  real  effort  to 
renew  by  democratic  means  all  the  freedoms 
and  human  rights  in  the  country  which  had 
been  known  in  the  past  for  its  exemplary 
maintenance  of  law  and  Justice  for  all.  This 
was  its  goal,  not  only  within  the  state,  but 
also  In  Its  international  affairs. 

Once  again  Czechslovakla  had  to  serve  as 
a  laboratory  for  the  world  to  prove  the  in- 
sincerity  of  a  dictetor's   word.      The   free 


world  was  more  than  willing  at  that  timo 
to  test  in  practice  the  pleas  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  Kremlin  rulers  that  It  was 
their  wish,  too,  to  live  in  peace,  to  cooperate 
with  others  and  respect  their  rights.  Time 
soon  proved,  however,  that  the  Communist 
promises  were  only  a  false  pretense.  Their 
real  motive  was  to  seize  one  country  after 
another  by  means  of  deception  and  ter- 
rorism. They  exploited  to  the  fullest  the 
abomination  of  war  held  by  free  peoples. 

As  a  resiUt,  on  February  25,  1948,  the 
Caechoslovak  Republic  was  seised  by  force 
in  a  Communist  coup  d'etat  carried  out 
under  the  platming  and  protection  of  the 
Kremlin.  Czechoslovakia  became  a  Soviet 
colony  governed  by  Moscow's  agents. 

It  is  incredible  what  the  Communist  ex- 
ploiters and  plunderers  have  done  in  five 
short  years  to  this  once  prosperous  country. 
They  have  deranged  its  entire  economy  and 
production.  They  have  made  of  her  a  great 
arsenal  in  the  service  of  Russia.  They  have 
degraded  her  culture  which  through  the  cen- 
turies had  reached  a  high  level.  They  have 
destroyed  her  social  progress  and  dragged 
the  entire  nation  into  misery. 

This  brave  nation  has  a  proud  history  of 
heroic  struggle  and  achievement  for  liberty 
and  justice;  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
for  human  dignity.  Today  it  Is  a  cotmtry  ot 
many  concentration  camps  and  prisons,  in 
which  thousands  of  patriots  are  suffering 
untold  misery.  Thovisands  are  dying  at 
forced  hard  labor.  Many  are  dying  on  the 
gallows.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  social  prog-  -. 
ress,  or  culture,  or  peaceful  order.  The  en- 
tire country  appears  as  one  great  cemetery  ' 
in  which  are  buried  the  bodies,  the  souls,  ttie 
aspirations,  and  the  hopes  of  a  courageous 
people. 

But  in  reality  their  spirit  has  not  been 
broken.  These  people  continue  to  resist. 
They  retain  their  faith  in  the  free  world. 
They  still  believe  in  the  nations  whose  World 
War  II  alms  truly  included  liberation  and 
restoration  of  freedoms  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  enslaved  countries. 

It  is  a  miracle  Indeed  that  they  were  able 
to  keep  such  faith  in  these  recent  3rear8  of 
incompetent  and  misguided  leadership  which 
evidenced  Itself  from  time  to  time  among 
some  of  the  free  countries.  In  all  frankness 
we  must  Include  our  United  States  among 
those  which  blundered  so  tragically  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  popula- 
■  tlon,  free  before  1945,  are  now  under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  same  Communist  power  as  is 
Czechoslovakia  itself. 

But  these  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  learned 
from  the  leteons  of  centuries  that  the  uni- 
versal principles  of  justice  and  right  are 
eternal.  Those  principles  do  not  disappear 
because  they  are  violated  or  disregarded  by 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  affairs  for  the  time 
being.  They  are  as  permanent  as  the  stars. 
They  are  always  available  for  guidance  and 
use  by  those  who  will  look  up  to  them  and 
consult  them.  These  views  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  have  summed  up  in  the  credo:  "We 
were  and  we  shall  be." 

Once  again  their  faith  In  those  eternal 
principles  is  justified.  Shedding  the  passive, 
apologetic,  and  bungling  approach  which  has  ' 
prevaUed  in  postwar  years,  our  great  cotm- 
try has  risen  to  new  moral  courage  and  pur- 
pose. Our  President  stated  it  clearly  and 
fimUy  as  he  took  office  last  month,  when  he 
said  that  .  .  .  "We  shall  never  acquiesce  in 
the  enslavement  of  any  people  in  order  to 
purchase  fancied  gain  for  otirselves."  He 
also  took  the  stand  refusing  to  recognize 
commitments  based  on  secret  understand- 
ings permitting  enslavement  of  peoples. 

It  is  true  that  such  declaration  will  not  In 
itself  bring  about  a  change  of  any  kind  In 
the  present  Communist  domination.  It  will 
not  change  any  geography  right  now.  It 
does  demand  caution  and  restraint  to  pre- 
vent its  use  as  a  basis  for  bringing  about  tbs 
tragedy  of  hostilities  which  wotUd  widen  Into 
another  world  wide  war. 
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But  this  declaration  of  President  Elsen- 
hower placed  the  United  States  on  the  side 
of  people  now  enslaved  by  the  Communists. 
It  tells  such  peoples  clearly  that  we  are  their 
trlends.  It  tells  them  that  we  are  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  that  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  help- 
ing to  keep  In  place  the  yoke  of  slavery  and 
injustice  which  the  Communists  lm{>osed. 
In  short,  the  President's  declaration  reaf- 
firms our  faith  as  a  country  In  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  himianlty  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

This  is  the  hope  and  the  light  which  we 
can  send  to  the  enslaved  countries  of  today. 
And  to  Czechoslovakia  after  5  years  of  Com- 
munist occupation. 

It  is  In  keeping  with  our  real  American 
tradition  to  send  such  a  message  to  Czecho- 
slovakia on  this  occasion;  to  express  oxir  ad- 
miration for  the  courage  with  which  they 
remain  true  to  the  ideals  of  their  fathers;  to 
asarure  them  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them,  and  the  valuable  contribution  which 
their  nation  has  made  to  the  advance  of 
mankind;  and  that  In  due  and  proper  time 
and  fashion  we  will  do  all  in  otir  power  to- 
ward restoring  their  freedom  and  dignity. 

It  is  not  given  us  to  know  the  exact  time, 
but  of  this  we  may  be  certain.  R-ee  Czecho- 
slovaks were,  and  they  shall  be:  Their  Re- 
public shall  live  again.  Its  people  will  bring 
Into  use  once  more  those  fine  Ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  liberty  and  integrity  of  the  Indi- 
Tldual  with  opportxmity  to  enjoy  them. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  motto  of  the 
Csechoslovak  state  "Truth  Prerails"  will 
•gain  become  a  reality. 

Let  us  all  join  in  the  earnest  and  fervent 
hope  and  prayer  that  such  a  day  will  come 
aeon.  For  only  in  such  freedom  and  liberty 
will  there  be  found  a  sure  foundation  for 
lasting  peace. 


A  RecxamiBation  of  the  Federal  Amtkntl 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  RE]i£ARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCUUOCH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1953 

liCr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  Si^eaker.  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Hon.  Chattncet 
W.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial,  addressed  the 
antitrust  section  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  on  February  19.  1953. 

Because  Mr.  Rekd's  address  is  so  timely 
and  so  well  reasoned  and  wVl  be  of  great 
Interest  to  both  lawyers  and  laymen.  I 
am  pleased,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
insert  it  in  the  RacoaD: 

A  RxxxAMnf  ATioN  or  thc  Pbikiai.  Awtitiubt 
Laws 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reaaons  that  prompted 
your  committee  to  invite  me  to  address  you 
today  was  that  you  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  I 
are  almost  twins.  I  have  a  slight  advan- 
tage, however,  being  just  exactly  1  month 
older  but  am  laboring  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  being  only  slightly  acquainted 
with  my  lllxistrlous  near  twin.  I  am  well 
aware  of  my  own  deficiencies  and  because 
brother  and  I  have  never  been  close,  I  will 
aim  to  be  charitable  in  speaking  of  him. 
pointing  out  nevertheless  what  I  consider 
•ome  of  his  faults  and  incidents  of  miscon- 
duct. Perhaps  treatment  and  minor  surgery 
WUI  bring  about  his  needed  reformation. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  time 
bas  come  for  a  reexamination  of  the  Federal 


antitrust  laws.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence 
is  provided  by  the  fact  that  the  experts  in 
this  field,  who  are  sponsoring  this  sympo- 
sium, felt  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  on  this 
subject. 

I  may  say  that  this  evidence  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  statements  of  many  witnesses 
who  have  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  about  various  phases  of  the 
antitrust  laws  in  recent  years.  They  have 
pointed  out  the  far-reaching  effects  which 
certain  important  decisions  have  had  on  the 
business  community;  the  dlfflculty  that  law- 
yers and  businessmen  often  have  in  trying  to 
apply  sweeping  pronouncements  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  specific  business  situations, 
and  the  troubles  which  the  Justices  them- 
selves have  in  interpreting  the  law,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  dissenting 
opinions  which  are  filed  in  antitrust  cases. 
In  short,  I  think  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  reexamine  the  antitrust  laws 
at  this  time.  Indeed,  in  view  of  their  fun- 
damental Importance  in  our  economy,  these 
laws  probably  merit  continuing  legislative 
study  and  reexamination. 

In  undertaking  a  reexamination  of  the 
antitrust  laws  it  is  first  necessary  to  decide 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  "reexamination," 
for  this  is  a  word  which  can  weU  mean  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people.  To  some 
reexamination  may  mean  repeal;  others  may 
hope  that  it  would  mean  additional  legisla- 
tion designed  to  atomize  all  big  corporations. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  understand,  however,  that 
neither  of  these  extreme  alternatives  is 
contemplated. 

Anyone  who  Is  hopeful  that  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Congress  will  weaken  the  antitrust 
laws  or  that  a  Republican  administration 
will  fall  to  enforce  these  laws  effectively  and 
diligently  Is  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Republican  Party.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  original  Antitrust  Act  of  1890 
was  sponsored  by  a  distlngulsfied  Repub- 
lican Senator,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio  (who, 
incidentally,  was  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination  in  1888),  and 
was  first  given  effective  enforcement  under 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

Strangely  enough  the  original  propoeal  of- 
fered by  Senator  Sherman,  which  was  aimed 
•t  protection  for  the  consumer,  was  not  the 
bill  that  was  finally  enacted  and  which  has 
since  borne  his  name.  The  Senator's  bill  had 
been  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate.  It  had  two  principal 
rivals,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Ragen,  of 
Texas,  and  one  by  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas, 
each  of  which  the  Senate  refused  to  accept 
as  a  substitute.  Likewise  twice  motions  to 
rerefer  the  Sherman  bUl  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  rejected  mainly  because  one 
of  the  solons  had  argued  that  that  commit- 
tee was  "a  world  from  which  no  traveler 
ever  returns."  Eventually  Senator  Sherman 
accepted  both  the  Ragen  bill  and  the  Ingalls 
bill  as  amendments  to  his  bUl  and  then  was 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  amendments  that 
followed.  The  bUl  became  so  lengthy  and 
Involved  that  the  Senate,  despite  arguments 
to  the  contrary,  rereferred  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  its  only  strictly  legal 
committee  (the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary) 
for  untangling  and  clarification.  That  com- 
mittee rewrote  the  entire  bill  by  enacting 
certain  principles  of  the  common  law  and 
providing  penalties  for  violation  thereof. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
pointed  out  in  the  Sugar  Institute  case  ^  that 
the  Sherman  Act  is  a  charter  of  economic 
freedom  which  in  many  respects  is  compara- 
ble to  a  constitutional  provision.  In  my 
view,  it  Is  safe  to  ass\ime  that  the  Sherman 
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Act  Is  as  permanently  woven  Into  the  fabrle 
of  our  laws  as  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Reexamination,  then,  certainly  does  not 
mean  repeal.  Nor,  In  my  view,  should  it 
mean  legislation  which  imposes  a  flat  cell- 
ing on  the  slse  to  which  any  business  may 
grow.  A  healthy  economy  cannot  continue 
to  expand  and  develop  if  its  component  parts 
are  forbidden  to  grow  beyond  a  fixed  point. 
Instead  of  either  of  these  alternatives,  're- 
examination means  a  review  of  the  basic 
principles  embodied  in  and  protected  by,  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  the  formulation  of  a 
program  which  clearly  and  consistently  gives 
effect  to  those  principles. 

Since  I  do  not  pretend  to.  be  tui  expert 
in  this  field,  I  will  not  try  to  define  those 
principles  here  except  to  say  that  I  believe 
they  all  recognize  that  it  is  good  for  society 
to  give  men  as  much  freedom  as  possible 
to  strive  honestly  and  earnestly  to  make 
money.  The  attempt  to  buUd  a  profitable 
business  is  not  prima  facie  evidence  of 
wrongdoing;  it  Is  the  basic,  elemental  source 
of  health  in  a  free,  economic  society.  Start- 
ing from  this  premise,  in  reexamining  the 
antitrust  laws  we  should  endeavor  to  resolve 
inconsistencies  in  these  laws,  eliminate  con- 
fusion to  the  extent  that  this  is  possible, 
and  review  antitrust  procedures  and  reme- 
dies. 

The  specifics  of  a  program  of  reexamina- 
tion must  necessarily  be  developed  by  ex- 
perts in  antitrust  law.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  appropriate  this  morning  for  me  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  areas  which  seem  to  re- 
quire study. 

The  most  dUBcult.  and  probably  the  most 
basic  problem  which  I  have  encountered  In 
my  consideration  of  the  antitrust  laws  arises 
from  the  apparent  division  of  these  laws  into 
two  parts.  The  Sherman  Act  on  the  on* 
hand  and  the  Roblnson-Patman  and  fair- 
trade  legislation  on  the  other,  at  least  on 
the  smrface,  seem  to  represent  opposing 
points  of  view.  The  Sherman  Act  commands 
every  businessman  to  set  his  own  prices  in- 
dependently, and  protects  him  from  coercion 
by  others  who  would  interfere  with  his  right 
to  act  independent.  Roblnson-Patman  and 
fair  trade,  however,  promote  uniform  prices 
administered  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  X 
understand  that  these  latter  sUtutes  pro- 
vide valued  protection  to  retaU  druggists  and 
other  small  businessmen,  and  for  that  reason 
I  voted  for  the  McOulre  Act  in  the  last  Con- 
gress.' At  that  time,  however.  I  expressed 
my  doubts  as  to  whether  that  legislation  did 
not  go  farther  than  really  necessary  to  giiard 
against  the  evils  of  which  the  proponents 
complained.  I  still  feel  that  a  statute  which 
authorizes  the  extensive  price-fixing  per- 
niiltted  by  the  Fair  Trade  Act  should  be  re- 
viewed more  carefully.  Perhaps  members  of 
this  association  wiU  develop  suggestions  for 
a  happier  solution  to  the  fair-trade  problem. 

The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  has  often  been 
criticized  by  those  who  point  to  the  conflict 
between  hard  competition  and  soft  competi- 
tion, and  the  difference  between  injury  to 
competition  and  injury  to  a  competitor.  In 
addition,  this  act.  more  than  any  other 
statute,  apparently  provides  ammunition  to 
thoee  who  decry  the  confxuion  in  the  antl- 
tnist  laws.  I  recognize  that  the  antitrust 
laws  must  necessarUy  be  phrased  in  general 
language  consequently  leaving  room  for  a 
certain  degree  of  uncertainty,'  but  ths 
amount  of  confusion  which  has  been  engen- 
dered by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  certainly 
points  to  the  need  for  reexamination. 

The  confusion  is  doubly  Important  because 
of  the  remedies  which  are  available  to  a 
private  liUgant  Injured  by  a  violation  at  ths 
antitrust   laws.    The   selection   of    a   coet- 


» Public  Law  642.  act  <rf  July  14,  195?.  83d 
Cong.,  2d  sees. 

•See,  e.  g.,  the  testimony  of  Edward  R. 
Johnston  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Study 
of  Monopoly  Power  on  August  3.  1949.  serial 
No.  14,  pt.  1.  p.  630.  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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accounting  theory  which  may  subsequently 
fall  into  disfavor,  the  meeting  of  a  competi- 
tor's price  which  turns  out  to  be  an  Illegal 
price,  or  the  mere  continuation  of  long 
established  c\istom  with  respect  to  func- 
tional discount  classifications,  may  submit 
a  businessman,  who  Is  honestly  trying  to 
comply  with  the  law,  to  a  raah  of  ruinous 
treble  damage  actions.  Although  the  pro- 
vision for  mandatory  treble  damages  is  no 
doubt  an  effective  det<!rrent  to  possible  vio- 
lators of  the  antitrust  laws,  it  may  be  au 
unreasonably  harsh  remedy  in  some  cases  of 
innocent  violation.  One  lawyer  who  appar- 
ently has  had  considerable  experience  repre- 
senting plaintiffs  in  private  antltnist  liti- 
gation Indicated  to  our  committee  that  the 
harshness  of  the  remedy  may  have  led  the 
court  in  some  cases  to  adopt  a  very  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  consequently 
to  allow  no  recovery  for  the  plaintiff.*  If  the 
court  had  discretion  in  the  case  of  an  unin- 
tentional violation  to  allow  only  the  recovery 
of  actual  damages,  both  of  the  harsh  alterna- 
tives— either  no  recovery  at  all,  or  else  a 
treble  damage  recovery— could  be  avoided  In 
such  cases. 

On  the  subject  of  remedies,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act  is  a  criminal 
offense.  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  our  committee  that  in  recent  years  the 
Government  has  undertaken  criminal  prose- 
cution in  cases  presenting  novel  legal  issues.* 
Suddenly  conduct,  which  had  been  long  ac- 
cepted as  legitimate,  was  branded  as  crim- 
inal. Of  course,  on  occasion,  the  Govern- 
ment must  develop  new  legal  theories  to 
adapt  enforcement  of  the  law  to  changing 
business  practices.  But  such  novel  theories 
should  never  be  permitted  to  form  the  baais 
for  a  criminal  prosecution.  Perhaps  this 
criticism  is  directed  more  at  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  than  at  the  law  itself,  but 
means  oS  avoiding  these  practices  should  be 
considered  in  any  reexamination  of  the  anti- 
trust field. 

Although  Z  feel  strongly  that  criminal 
proceedings  under  the  antitrust  laws  should 
not  be  instituted  unless  the  defendants  have 
knowingly  violated  well-settled  rtilee  of  law. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  the  statutory  pen- 
alties can  have  any  deterrent  effect  what- 
ever on  prospective  violators.  I  am  In- 
formed that  as  a  practical  matter  indivldtial 
defendants  are  never  sentenced  to  prison, 
and,  of  coiu-se.  this  punishment  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  corporations.  Apparently  the 
maximum  fine  of  $5,000  la  imposed  almost 
automatically.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
threat  of  such  a  fine  could  have  any  effect  at 
all  on  a  large  business  which  is  willing  to 
enter  into  an  Illegal  price-fixing  conspiracy 
or  sets  out  to  monopolize  an  Industry.  Just 
as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  judges 
should  have  some  discretion  in  determining 
whether  a  private  litigant  should  recover 
treble  or  single  damages,  so  do  I  believe  that 
they  should  be  accorded  discretion  to  impose 
fines  which  are  reasonably  related  to  the 
degree  of  severity  of  the  criminal  offense. 
In  both  cases  the  punishment  should  fit  the 
crime.  The  maximum  fine  should  be  sub- 
stantially increased  to  enable  the  coiirt  to 
make  willful  wrongdoing  unprofitable  as 
well  as  unpopular. 

The  procedtnv  In  antitrust  cases  should 
also  be  reviewed.  It  Is  well  known  that 
antitrxist  trials  often  drag  on  for  months, 
and  that  the  broad  scope  of  discovery  allowed 
imder  the  Federal  rules  sometimes  leads  to 
extremely  burdensome  proceedings.  These 
may  be  customary  attributes  of  the  so-called 
big  case,  but  they  certainly  merit  study. 

'See  hearings  H.  R.  3408  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Study  of  Monopoly  Power  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.  8.  House 
of  Representetlves,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  131. 

*  See.  e.  g.,  VniUd  States  v.  South-Eastern 
Vndertoritera  A»*n.  (322  U.  8.  633  (1944)): 
United  States  v.  National  City  Lines,  Inc.,  et 
al.  (186  F.  2d  662  (C.  A.  7.  1951) ). 


One  aspect  of  antitrust  procedure  which 
can  probably  be  simplified  is  the  matter  of 
limitations  in  private  actions.  Instead  of 
having  48  different  State  statutes  of  limita- 
tions apply  to  this  Federal  remedy,  it  would 
seem  to  be  sound  policy  to  settle  upon  the 
most  equitable  period  and  make  that  period 
applicable  uniformly  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  Federal  statute  of  limitations  would 
eliminate  the  frequent  dispute  over  what 
statute  is  applicable  In  a  particular  case,  and 
also  discourage  the  possible  practice  of  shop- 
ping around  for  a  forum  with  a  particularly 
favorable  statute.  A  bill  to  accomplish  this 
end  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  83d 
Congress  by  a  member  of  our  committee.' 

Under  the  heading  of  "Procedure,"  I  should 
also  like  to  refer  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  the  United 
States  Government  should  have  two  agen- 
cies— the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — with  overlap- 
ping jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  same  stat- 
utes. This  duplication  of  function  would 
appear  to  be  unwise  on  simple  grounds  of 
efficiency  and  economy  in  government.  In 
addition,  as  Justice  Frankfurter  noted  only 
a  week  or  so  ago,'  the  wide  range  of  discre- 
tion given  to  the  Commission  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sherman  law  tends  to  de- 
prive thie  cotirts  of  their  primary  responsi- 
bility for  construing  the  acts  of  Congress. 
Since  the  Commission  is  so  often  required 
to  assume  the  role  of  tidvocate,  the  desir- 
ability of  entrusting  it  with  both  enforce- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  seems  questionable. 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  to  conduct 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  various  titles  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  review  aU  the 
odds  and  ends  of  antitrust  legislation  that 
are  scattered  through  the  statute  books  and 
cla8slfie4  to  different  titles  of  the  code.  For 
example,  I  wonder  how  many  members  of 
this  well-informed  group  are  familiar  with 
Public  Law  337  enacted  in  1912  by  the  62d 
Congress.'  Section  11  of  that  act,  which  Is' 
known  as  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  provides 
that  no  ship  which  Is  "owned,  chartered, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  any  person  or 
company  which  is  doing  business  in  violation 
of  the  (Sherman  Act) "  shall  be  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  consequences  of  Uteral  enforcement 
of  a  statute  such  as  this  could  be  most  im- 
forttmate.  Thus,  If  It  ahould  be  determined 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  was 
doing  business  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  even  though  its  conduct  was  Illegal  only 
because  its  attorneys  failed  to  predict  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  split  five  to  four 
instead  of  four  to  five,*  and  even  though  the 
antitrust  violation  might  have  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  foreign  commerce,  still  it 
would  ssem  to  follow  under  this  law  that  no 
tanker  bontrolled  by  that  company  could 
paas  throxigh  the  Panama  Canal.  That  type 
of  blanket  prohibition  certainly  is  net  con- 
sistent with  my  view  that  the  scope  of  the 
remedy  for  an  antitrust  violation  should  be 
measured  by  the  seriousness  of  the  offense. 

Fortiuately,  that  statute  appears  never  to 
have  bepn  invoked.  And  perhaps  It  never 
can  be  enforced  because  a  company's  ahlps 
would  probably  not  be  denied  access  to  the 
canal  before  a  judgment  of  violation  waa 
entered,  and  after  the  judgment  was  entered 
It  would  probably  be  presumed  that  the  com- 
pany was  complying  with  the  judgment. 
Thus,  even  if  there  were  some  Justification 
for  a  statute  of  this  kind,  it  woxild  probably 
not  serve  any  \isef  ul  purpose. 

My  reason  for  referring  to  this  Panama 
Canal  statute  is  not  merely  to  Identify  an 


Incongruity  In  the  law.  I  think  this  stat- 
ute illustrates  an  approach  to  the  problem 
of  antitrust  policy  which  la  thoroughly  un- 
sound. It  is  popular  to  be  opposed  to  mo- 
nopoly just  as  it  is  popular  to  oppose  sin 
and  crime.  But  we  do  not  ellminaife  these 
evils  by  unthinking  shotgun  blasts  at  either 
criminals  or  monopolists.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  pass  a  statute  prohibiting 
any  Individual  with  a  criminal  record  from 
the  lawful  use  of  the  United  States  mails. 
But  an  equally  absurd  antitrust  provision 
became  law  probably  because  a  public  senti- 
ment against  monopolies  was  much  stronger 
than  the  desire  to  think  carefully  about  spe- 
cific practical  problems. 

In  recent  years  there  has  also  been  great 
public  hostility  to  bigness.  Public  concern 
with  the  problems  of  bigness  and  monopoly 
is,  of  course,  to  be  desired.  But  we  must 
alwa]rs  be  sure  that  any  legislative  action 
Is  based  or.  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and 
stems  from  a  desire  to  Improve  our  economy 
rather  than  from  a  desire  to  scramble  aboard 
the  bandwagon  which  is  blaring  its  opposi- 
tion to  monopoly  so  loudly  that  nobody 
within  earshot  can  concentrate  on  the 
problem. 

The  thoughts  which  I  have  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  reexamination  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat  random. 
Many  of  you  will  probably  disagree  with 
some  of  what  I  have  said.  My  own  mind  U 
stlU  open  on  most  of  these  questions.  I 
have,  however,  tried  to  indicate  that  our 
committee  is  conscious  of  the  need  for  a 
study  of  antitrust  laws  and  is  desirous  of 
thinking  about  specific  solutlcms  to  specUlo 
problems. 

During  the  past  4  years  our  committee  bsa 
had  a  special  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
Power,  which  has  already  made  an  exteosivs 
study  of  many  phases  of  this  tooad  subject. 
In  fact,  the  printed  hearings,  when  con> 
eluded,  will  consist  of  some  8  or  10  thick 
printed  voIiums  OQntalnlng  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  words.  It  was  deemed  advls« 
able  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Con- 
gress to  discontinue  the  extensive  hearings 
and,  with  the  information  we  had  thus  at- 
tained, proceed  to  seek  remedies  to  cure  ths 
weaknesses  in  our  antitrust  laws  and  to  make 
them  more  effective  by  the  elimination  or 
modification  of  such  portions  thereof  that 
are  obsolete,  tinenforceable,  (n-  unjust. 

In  woiidng  out  these  solutlona  we  must 
always  work  for  the  good  of  the  community 
at  Utfge,  trying  our  best  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  interests  of  affected  groups.  To 
do  the  job  successfully  we  must  have  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  expert  practi- 
tioners. We  will  welcome  your  suggestions 
for  Improvements  In  the  antitrust  laws. 


Facts  of  Life 


•  H.  R.  467,  83d  Cong. 

'  See  his  dissenting  opinion  In  FTC  v.  Jfo- 
tion  Picture  Advertising  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
—  U.  8.  —  (decided  Feb.  2,  1958) . 

•37  Stat.  667,  IS  U.  8.  C.  81  (1912). 

•Cf.  Staiulard  Oil  Co.  of  CaUfomia  V. 
United  States  (337  U.  8.  293  (1949) ). 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttie 
edification  of  those  who  preach  the  so- 
called  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
farmers,  when  farm  prices  are  the  only 
prices  on  earth  set  by  the  buyers  instead 
of  the  producers,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  February  18.  1953,  Georgia  Farmers' 
Market  Bulletin,  written  by  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Under.  Commissioner  of  Agri* 
culture  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 
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Ut.  Linder'8  editorial  follows: 
It  Waatr  Wcuc.  IAl  Bbhiov 

(By  Tom  tinder) 

Tbere  are  those  of  us  who  have  tong  con- 
tended that  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  acting  In  a  free  economy  la  the  most 
perfect  relator  of  prloea,  aalarlea.  wages, 
profits,  taxes,  etc. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  depends  upon  freedom  ot  the  supply 
•nd  freedom  of  the  demand.  If  any  man  or 
set  of  men  eontrcri  the  supply  they  likewise 
contrtri  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
any  man  or  set  of  men  control  ^e  demand 
they  likewise  control  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is.  therefcve.  Idle  talk  to  speak 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operating 
In  a  controlled  economy. 

COimOLUD   BCONOMT    OF  THX    TTinTKD    BTATS8 

For  almost  100  years  we  have  had  a  par- 
tially controlled  economy  in  this  country. 
Therefore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
never  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
the  lifetime  of  our  present  popiilation.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  In  the 
past  to  provide  a  higher  standard  of  living 
ior  people  In  the  United  Statea  than  that 
which  existed  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
the  days  when  this  country  was  largely  agri- 
cultural, protective  tarlfla  were  levied  on 
Imparts  of  Industrial  conunodities  to  pro- 
tect American  indiistry  from  competing  with 
law  wages  and  low  profits  In  foreign 
countries. 

AMZaiCAlV  AOUCnLTUIS 

In  those  days  the  law  of  supfdy  and  de- 
mand was  taken  out  of  operation  insofar  as 
IndiMtrlal  products  were  concerned.  Amer- 
ican prices  soared  far  above  world  prices  on 
Industrial  producta. 

At  that  time  American  cotton  and  wheat 
flowed  Into  foreign  countries.  The  price  of 
cotton  and  wheat  were  fixed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  In  the  open  markets  of 
the  world.  The  prices  of  Industrial  products 
were  fixed  by  American  manufactiirers  op- 
erating behind  tariff  walls.  It  was  this  one- 
sided economy  in  the  180O's  and  1890's  which 
caxiaed  such  dire  distress  among  American 
Xarmers  that  William  Jennings  Btjnn.  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Thomas  K.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
organised  the  Populist  Party  in  an  effort  to 
break  the  chains  of  monopoly  that  were 
strangling  American  agriculture  to  death. 

During  those  years  northern  capitalists 
and  Industrialists  were  preaching  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  suited  them  fine 
because  they  controlled  the  supply  of  indxis- 
trlal  products  behind  a  tariff  wall,  and  there- 
by controlled  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
Insofar  as  it  related  to  industrial  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  suited  them  also  with  relation  to 
agrlcultiu'al  commodities  because  American 
doors  were  open  to  imports  of  foreign  agrl- 
eiiltiu-al  products  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  insured  the  American  farmer  of  be- 
ing forced  to  sell  his  products  at  world 
prices.  It  was  American  prices  for  Industrial 
products  and  world  prices  for  farm  products. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  unham- 
pered In  Its  operation  on  farm  prices.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  was  under 
control  ot  the  manufacturer  insofar  as  It  re- 
lated to  industrial  products.  It  was  during 
those  years  that  the  International  traders 
began  dumping  Jute  from  India  into  the 
Southern   States   for   wrapping  for   cotton 
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After  tbs  War  Between  the  States  ths 
the  people  of  the  South,  with  Federal  bayo- 
cets  at  their  backs  and  with  demons  from 
hell  In  command,  turned  in  desperation  to 
the  Democratic  Party  of  New  Tork. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  powerful  political 

•Dd  money  Interests  in  New  York  who  were 

^^jrkl  traders  and  whose  profits  depended  oa 


their  ability  to  ply  slilps  between  America 
and  foreign  countries  exchanging  commodi- 
ties. Dkey  recognized  the  fact  that  they 
eould  make  more  money  under  free  trade. 
Kven  though  the  American  farmer  and  his 
family  starved  and  went  without  clothing, 
the  profits  on  the  American  farmer's  cn^w 
flowed  into  the  coffers  of  world  traders. 

TtMBT    DBCAOK    OT    THX    SOTH    CENTUEI 

Through  the  second  Democratic  adminis- 
tration of  Orover  Cleveland,  the  farmers  al- 
liance in  distress  fought  vainly  for  relief. 
In  18tM  the  Republican  Candidate  McKlnley 
received  more  votes  in  Southern  States  than 
any  Republican  up  to  that  time.  It  was 
during  his  administration  that  the  United 
States  first  launched  on  a  program  of  "do 
good"  and  interference  in  other  nations' 
affairs.  The  result  was  the  War  with  Spain. 
This  resulted  In  the  United  States  taking 
over  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
war  gave  the  American  people  the  first  in- 
sidious taste  of  war  prosperity. 

During  the  first  10  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Germany,  England,  and  other  European 
nations  made  tremendous  ktrldes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Industrliil  production.  It  was 
during  those  years  that  scientisU  made  their 
first  great  impression  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  ability  of  Exiropean  nations  to  produce 
industrial  products  and  sell  them  in  Ameri- 
can markets  in  spite  of  tariff  brought  a  large 
measure  of  relief  to  the  American  farmer, 
so  much  so  that  tLe  years  of  1000  to  1014 
are  still  used  as  the  measure  of  parity  for 
the  American  farmer  in  the  price  of  his 
products. 

This  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer 
was  accentuated  by  the  passage  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws 
which  brought  about  a  reasonable  amount  of 
competition  between  American  indiistrial 
producers.  The  people  of  the  South,  having 
Joined  traders  of  New  York  after  the  War 
Between  the  States,  continued  to  be  loud 
proponents  of  free  trade  and  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  Industrialists  under  the  Republican 
Party  wanted  free  trade  for  the  farmer  but 
they  wanted  protected  trade  for  industry. 

The  war  administration  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son brought  a  flood  of  money  such  as  the 
American  farmer  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. The  coming  of  Harding  In  1021 
brought  a  relapse  from  war  prosperity,  but 
It  also  brought  the  New  York  world  traders 
and  bankers  Into  the  picture,  and  under  the 
leadership  and  direction  of  Bernard  Baruch 
they  succeeded  In  flooding  this  country  with 
♦43  billion  of  foreign  goods  so  as  to  collect 
•15  billion  of  war  debts  for  Rothschild.  Gug- 
genheim. Morgan,  and  other  International 
bankers. 

All  this  resulted  In  the  stock  market  crash 
of  1029  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  New  Deal 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933. 

FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  was  by  Inheritance 
of  many -generations,  by  natural  adaptions, 
and  by  training  the  most  adroit  politician 
In  history.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  called 
in  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  but  tmlike  his 
predecessor  he  told  Baruch  Instead  of  Baruch 
telling  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  InstUuted  laws  through  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress  which  undertook  all 
things  to  all  men:  The  "good  neighbor^ 
policy  to  buy  the  friendship  of  foreign  na- 
tions; controlled  production  to  create  high 
farm  prices  with  Government  subsidies  in 
various  forms;  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
to  Import  the  com  which  the  American 
farmer  plowed  up.  the  wheat  which  the 
American  farmer  burned,  the  cotton  which 
the  American  farmer  didn't  plant,  and  live- 
stock to  replace  that  which  was  slaughtered 
and  thrown  away  to  make  American  farm 
prices  high.  So  weU  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  suc- 
ceed in  all  these  things  that  the  RepubUcans 
In  Congress  and  the  Dumocrats  alike,  ate  out 


of  his  hand.  By  his  skill  and  Juggling  at 
the  taxpayers'  expenses,  he  had  protection 
for  the  protectionist  and  free  trade  for  the 
free  traders,  with  high  prices  for  all  and 
profits  never  before  dreamed  ot. 

With  World  War  II  coming  on  he  could  not 
lose.  War  demands  and  more  money  created 
a  war  pcutullae. 

u.  ntuicAir 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  passed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  man  from  Missouri  went  to  tha 
helm.  No  man  dared  stand  in  his  way.  The 
Republicans  could  no  longer  be  Republicans 
because  they  had  become  New  Dealers  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Democrats  could  not  re- 
verse their  order  and  become  old-fashioned 
Democrats  because  they,  too,  had  become 
New  Dealers.  Therefore,  for  almost  8  years 
Mr.  Truman's  adnUnlstratlon  was  simply  a 
prolongation  of  the  New  Deal,  with  mors 
tax  money  collected  and  spent  In  thoas 
8  years  than  had  been  collected  and  spsnt 
In  all  the  other  years  of  the  life  of  this 
Republic  including  George  Washington  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

MB.  EISXIfHOWXB 

Mr.  Eisenhower  comes  to  the  Presidency 
with  the  chips  down.  In  foreign  affairs  we 
are  at  war  in  Korea;  we  are  by  association 
and  aid  fighting  with  the  British  in  thetr 
Empire;  we  are  fighting  with  the  French  In 
their  Empire;  we  have  many  enemies  and 
no  friends  beyond  our  power  to  satisfy  them 
with  "loaves  and  fishes." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  Inherits  all  of  this,  and. 
whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  the  chips  ars 
down. 

His  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  lb.  Benson, 
proposes  to  let  the  farmers  stand  In  their 
own  shoes  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  la  tied  hand 
and  foot.  The  consumer  still  goes  to  ths 
store  and  factory  and  asks.  "What  Is  tbs 
price?"  and  then  he  mxut  pay.  The  farmer 
still  goes  to  market  and  asks,  "What  will 
you  give  me?  "  Mr.  Benson  says  the  farmers 
must  work  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  when  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand has  been  made  ineffective  by  Federal 
legislation. 

laCIPaOCAI,  TRADK   AOBXXStKMTS 

The  President  and  his  congressional  lead- 
ers have  held  a  secret  caucus  with  regard  to 
the  renewal  of  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements 
mean  free  trade  for  the  favored  few.  There 
is  no  way  for  the  farmer  to  be  beneflted 
through  agreements  engineered  by  repre- 
senUtlves  of  Standard  OH  Co.,  Clayton- 
Anderson  Cotton  Co..  Morganr  *  Co..  and 
other  big  international  traders.  Everybody 
knows  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  ars 
against  the  farmer.  Everyone  knows  that 
this  country  is  In  a  flctitlous  position  eco- 
nomically. The  people  have  moved  to  town, 
the  farms  are  fast  becoming  uninhabited. 
The  chips  are  down.  It  is  time  the  authori- 
ties in  Washington  laid  the  cards  on  ths 
table  with  the  faces  up.  Only  tlms  will  tail 
what  they  will  do. 


Tkc  Free  World  Caa*!  Trade  oh  a 
One- Way  Street 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  mCBIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundaw.  February  19, 19Si 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
the  following  text  at  an  address  by 
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Henry  Ford  n.  president.  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  at  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
Drake  Hotel.  Chicago,  IlL,  Tuesday, 
February  17,  1953: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today. 

There  Is  something  I  would  like  to  talk 
about — and  I  believe  that  tht-re  is  no  more 
appropriate  audience  for  my  particular  pur- 
pose than  the  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lishers Qf  this  great  midwest  area  of  the 
Nation — the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  when  faster  and 
faster  communication  Is  being  developed  be- 
tween greater  and  greater  numbers  of  people. 
In  our  own  lifetime,  we  have  seen  some 
fairly  sensational  developments.  Airplanes 
have  brought  the  towers  of  Cliicago,  includ- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  ivory  variety,  within  a 
few  hours  of  London  or  Honolulu.  The  tele- 
phone has  brought  us  ever  closer  together, 
and  the  radio  and  television  have  made  com- 
munication practically  lnstantaneo\is. 

Then,  there  Is  that  other  medium  which 
some  people  say  is  even  faster  than  instan- 
taneous on  occasion.    I  mean,  of  cotirse,  the 


Certainly,  therefore,  this  seems  an  appro- 
priate time  and  place  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  that  face  us  In  c-omm\inlcating 
with  other  people.  I  say  the  place  Is  im- 
portant l>ecause,  startling  as  it  may  seem  to 
many  Americans,  our  often-cUled  isolation- 
ist Midwest  is  one  of  the  great  trading  areas 
of  the  world. 

Illinois  alone  receives  about  $1  billion  a 
year  from  industrial  and  agrlcultiiral  ex- 
ports and  the  handling  of  them. 

Our  port  of  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  ranks 
second  only  to  New  Tork  in  the  dollar  value 
of  goods  handled. 

We  face  the  prospect  of  a  great  northern 
seacoast  and  deep-draft  ocenn  shipping  In 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  heart  of 
America.  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Duluth.  and  other  port  cities  of  our 
vast  inland  sea  will  take  their  place  with 
such  great  trading  names  as  Hong  Kon^. 
Buenos  Aires.  Capetown,  or  Sues. 

That  is  no  idle  dream.  That  is  what  I 
confidently  believe  the  St.  Lswrence  seaway 
will  mean  to  \iB,  even  if  Canada  is  forced  to 
go  ahead  on  it  without  our  long-awaited  co- 
operation. I  hope  that  this  farsighted  ac- 
tion of  our  neighbors  to  the  north  will  shake 
us  out  of  our  lethargy  and  persuade  us  to 
pull  our  full  weight  In  this  mutually  advan- 
tageous project. 

It  is  not  hard  to  Imagine  how  St.  Lawrence 
trade  might  enrich  and  diversify  our  mid- 
western  economy.  Certainly  It  would  color 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  life,  and  bring  us 
closer  in  understanding  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

This  discussion  comes  at  a  time,  moreover, 
when  the  fate  of  western  civilization  has 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  a  new  American 
administration.  Too  many  of  tis,  business- 
men and  others,  have  been  talking  about 
what  we  expect  that  administration  to  do 
for  us. 

I  believe  we  should  all.  instead,  be  thinking 
of  how  we  can  help  our  Government  do  its 
tremendous  Job. 

As  a  businessman,  I  am  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  foreign  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  which  affect  my  btulness.  I 
want  to  do  those  things  which  wlU  enable 
cur  company  to  be  successful  and,  at  the 
same  time,  serve  this  Nation's  best  long- 
term  interests. 

I  believe  all  of  us,  whether  in  industry, 
labor,  agrlcultiire.  or  Govermnent,  must  view 
nationxd  policies  in  view  of  the  overriding 
fact  of  our  life  today — oiu-  total  ideological 
struggle  against  aggressive  commimlsm. 

In  our  every  action,  this  must  be  the  de- 
ciding factor:  Does  it  help  us  and  the  free 
world  grow  in  strei>gth  and  unity?  Or  does 
It  help  Stalin  in  his  drive  to  divide  and 
destroy  the  free  world? 
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Specifically,  I  believe  we  must  carefully 
weigh  all  of  the  many  domestic  and  foreign 
actions  of  this  country  which  affect  the  eco- 
nomic, arid  hence  the  poUtlcal  and  military, 
strength  of  our  allies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  broad  economic 
Interests  can  be  put  something  like  this :  Our 
first  concern  must  be  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  production  and  employment  in  a 
solvent  and  expanding  American  economy. 
Next,  ffoin  that  sound  economic  base  we 
must  work  aggressively  to  strengthen  the 
free-world  front  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Both  these  efforts  can  be  served  impor- 
tantly, I  think,  through  the  expansion  of 
world  trade. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  Nobody  is  more 
anxious  than  I  am  to  sell  cars,  expand  mar- 
kets, and  satisfy  the  needs  at  consumers  for 
better  transportation  at  lower  costs.  But  I 
have  not  come  here  to  talk  about  foreign 
trade  frcim  the  viewpoint  of  an  automobile 
manufacturer  ea3er  to  expand  his  mar- 
kets. The  question  is  far  larger  than  the 
short-term  interests  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
or  the  automobile  Industry.  It  is  a  problem 
common  to  all  of  us  as  Americans.  It  Is  the 
problem  of  how  to  provide  an  economic 
foundation  for  a  healthy  free  world — how  to 
achieve  strength  and  security  for  our  Nation 
now  and  in  the  future. 

If  we  don't  get  the  right  answers  to  that 
one.  questions  of  car  markets  or  cheese 
markets,  or  any  other  markets  won't  be  very 
important. 

The  heart  of  this  whole  matter,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that  if  the  United  States  does  not  supply 
markets  for  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
are  not  yet  caught  in  the  spider's  web  of  So- 
viet Ruasia.  those  nations  cannot  exist  as 
free  nations  and  will  sooner  or  later — and 
maybe  mot  so  very  much  later — be  drawn  into 
the  web.  one  way  or  another.  Rxusia's  price 
will  be  heavy — and  very,  very  hard  on  us. 

Ever  since  1046  or  1947.  when  our  country 
awakened  to  the  design  of  Soviet  Russia,  we 
have  tried  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  free 
world,  and  to  prevent  further  Communist 
inroads  upon  It.  At  the  same  time — perhaps 
half  by  accident  and  half  on  pxu'pose — we 
have  persuaded  the  free  nations  largely  to 
abandon  long-established  and  vital  trade 
patterns  with  the  Soviet  orbit  and  aetk.  new 
patterns  in  the  West. 

In  this  constricted  economic  pond  of  the 
free  world  the  United  States  moves  like  a 
giant  wliale.  With  each  lazy  swish  of  his 
taU  the  smaller  fish  swim  for  their  lives. 
And  if  the  whale  begins  to  t^r'^^h  about  in 
earnest  his  neighbors  are  in  <!■  u.^r  of  being 
flung — not  Just  up  the  creek,  but  completely 
out  of  the  creek. 

In  1M9,  you  remember,  we  had  a  mild 
business  recession — '*  mild  swish  of  the 
whale's  tall,  so  to  speak.  In  the  latter  half 
of  that  year  our  gross  national  product  feU 
3.4  peroent  below  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 
We  eallSd  it  merely  a  readjustment.  I  won- 
der what  our  foreign  friends  called  It.  Be- 
cause, id  this  period  of  mild  adjustment  In 
the  United  States  merchandise  Imports  from 
the  Marshall -plan  countries  fell  almost  22 
percent.  Britain  dropped  about  21  percent; 
Italy  27  percent.  The  shock  was  felt  all  over 
the  world.  Chile's  sales  to  us  fell  36  percent; 
Australia's  44  percent. 

Sharp  fluctuations  in  our  purchases  of  raw 
materials  also  play  havoc  with  countries 
which  depend  heavily  on  their  exports  to  \is. 

It  should  not  be  hard,  therefore,  to  tmder- 
stand  ttie  fear  we  arouse  in  those  who  have 
become  so  dependent  upon  vut — or  so  vul- 
nerable to  us. 

Clearly,  if  we  want  our  friends  to  throw  In 
their  economic  lot  with  us,  abandon  their 
historic  markets,  and  break  down  their  pro- 
tective trade  barriers,  we  must  assure  them 
that  the  United  States  will  be  a  responsible 
and  reliable  leader.  We  must,  above  all. 
SHUTS  them  that,  ones  having  cast  in  their 


lot  with  US,  they  will  not  find  us  returning 
a  year,  2  years,  or  10  years  hence  to  economlo 
Isolationism. 

Stalin  doesnt  think  we  can  maintain  a 
stable  free-world  economy.  At  the  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow  last  fall 
he  predicted  that,  In  time,  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  will  destroy  each  other  through 
what  he  called  inevitable  capitalistic  depres- 
sions and  a  naked  struggle  for  markets  and 
economic  existence. 

There  is  Just  a  small  grain  •  of  truth  In '' 
what  he  says.    It  might  happen  that  way 
if  this  Nation  fails  In  Its  responslbUltlee  of 
leadership. 

That  is  why  in  this  hour  of  history  the 
eyes  of  friend  and  foe  will  be  turned  upon 
the  new  administration  to  see  whether  It 
will  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  so  des> 
perately  needed. 

What  our  foreign  friends  want  and  need 
today  is  not  American  pabulimi  spoon-fed 
from  a  silver  platter.  They  want  consistent, 
responsible  American  leadership  doing  the 
things  which  will  help  them  to  solve  their 
problems  by  their  own  efforts. 

Fortunately  the  new  administration  comes 
to  power  at  a  time  when  the  climate  of 
opinion  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  ripe  for 
an  overhaxiling  of  our  whole  outlook  on 
foreign  economic  policy.  From  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds  we  hear  in  mounting  voliune 
the  cry:  Trade,  not  aid.  These  people  want 
to  buy  from  us.  They  want  to  sell  to  us. 
But  they  dont  want  to  be  bought  and  sold 
by  us. 

Most  of  us  vrlll  pretty  generally  agree  that 
economic  aid  was  clearly  necessary  in  ths 
years  Immediately  following  World  War  II. 

The  war  damaged  much  of  the  industrial 
plant  of  Western  Europe  and  wrecked  ths 
established  fabric  of  trade.  Great  Britain 
alone  lost  a  quarter  of  her  national  wealth. 
Tet,  during  the  war,  Europe's  population  con- 
tinued to  Increase  and  by  1945  there  were 
millions  of  new  mouths  to  feed. 

As  a  result,  most  countries  were  not 
able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  their  people 
decently,  and  Western  Eurqpe  became  ripe 
for  Communist  infiltration,  we  riished  Into 
the  breach  with  billions  of  dollars  of  relief 
aid  which  eased  suffering  but  brought  no 
basic  improvements. 

The  4-year  Marshall  plan,  begun  in  1948, 
aimed  in  a  more  basic  way  at  restoring  Eu- 
rope's productive  power.  It  produced  really 
important  results.  Under  its  powerful  prod. 
Western  European  industrial  production  rose 
45  percent  between  1947  and  1950,  and  today 
Is  about  50  percent  higher  than  In  1938. 

What  W9  have  done  In  these  efforts  Is, 
in  effect,  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  oxu*  friends  must  buy  in  ordw  to  keep 
going  and  what  they  could  pay  for  by  sales 
of  their  own  products.  The  bill  presented 
to  the  American  taxpayer  for  closing  this 
dollar  gap,  for  Western  Europe  alone, 
amounted  to  il0  billion  from  the  start  of  1948 
through  mid-1952. 

Since  Korea,  military  aid  shipments  have 
made  up  an  increasingly  large  portion  of 
our  foreign  aid.  Most  of  us  agree  that  such 
aid  is  necessary  until  our  allies  are  able  to 
support  their  own  military  efforts  ade- 
quately. We  get  a  very  high  return  in 
military  security  from  these  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars, because  they  make  possible  a  great 
strengthening  of  the  free  world's  effective 
military  forces. 

Our  concern  for  the  wen-being  of  our 
friends  continues  as  strong  as  ever,  but  we 
are  anxious  to  see  an  end  to  large-scale 
economic  aid.  Aside  from  our  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  tax  burden  that  this  economic  aid 
Involves,  many  Americans  and  Europeans 
now  believe  that  this  kind  of  aid  can  no 
longer  contribute  effectively  to  economic  re- 
covery in  the  free  world. 

It  would  be  simple  f or  ua  to  resolve  this 
portion  of  the  dollar  gap.  We  could  Just 
let  our  exports  sink  to  the  level  of  imports. 
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But  that  would  scuttle  the  European  defense 
effort  and  strike  a  blow  at  the  whole  free 
world  economy.  Furthermore,  that  solution 
would  certainly  not  be  In  the  Interests  of  our 
own  economy. 

For,  as  our  defense  production  falls  off, 
we  must  find  markets  for  oxir  added  pro- 
:^  ductive  power.  One  potential  source  is  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  to  higher  levels. 
But,  in  order  for  others  to  buy  from  us, 
they  must  be  able  to  sell  to  us.  Unless,  that 
Is,  we  would  rather  subsidize  our  exports  by 
bigger  and  better  give-away  programs.  That's 
Just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  free 
world  can't  trade  on  a  one-way  street. 

There  is  only  one  really  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  dollar  gap  at  the  high  level  of  trade 
which  the  free  world  needs.  The  closing 
of  the  gap  and  higher  trade  can  only  come 
about  if  the  United  States  increases  its  im- 
ports at  a  far  higher  rate  than  its  exports. 

Americans  have  a  fondness  for  goals.  In 
Industry,  we  like  nothing  better  than  to  set 
a  production  or  sales  goal  and  then  go  out 
and  surpass  it.  I  see  no  harm  in  suggesting 
that  we  set  as  our  first  goal  in  the  drive  for 
an  expanded  trade  and  expenditure  of  2  per- 
cent more  of  our  national  income — 2  cents 
out  of  every  dollar — in  buying  goods  and,, 
services  from  abroad. 

We  would  Just  about  make  it  if  we  could 
achieve  the  same  5-percent  ratio  of  imports 
to  national  income  which  we  had  back  In 
1929 — a  ratio  much  lower  than  in  most  coun- 
tries. It  would  mean  another  five  to  six  bU-  | 
lion  dollars  a  year  to  our  friends. 

What  stands  between  us  and  that  goal, 
and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  Europe 
herself  can  and  should  do  to  solve  her  own 
problems  and  contribute  to  solving  this  prob- 
lem of  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Increased  emphasis  on  productivity,  on  in- 
centives for  domestic  and  foreign  invest- 
ments, on  competition  and  elimination  of 
resLrictive  marketing  practices,  on  sound 
financial  and  budgetary  practices,  on  reduc- 
tion of  Exirope's  own  trade  barriers — all  of 
these  are  required  In  Europe  if  a  cure  is  to 
be  found.  And  it  certainly  would  help  a 
lot  if  private  enterprise  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  many  of  those  things  which 
state  planning  in  Europe  has  thiis  far  failed 
to  accomplish. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  we  our- 
selves can  do,  and  by  doing  them  we  can 
hope  to  exert  much  stronger  influence  on 
our  friends  to  do  something  about  their  own 
restrictions. 

We  are  in  a  very  odd  posiUon.  While  we 
have  helped  build  up  the  production  of  our 
allies  and  former  enemies  so  that  they  can 
stand  on  their  own  feet  in  competitive  world 
trade,  we  have  at  the  same  time  maintained 
trade  barriers  which  make  it  harder  for  them 
to  sell  to  \»— their  biggest  potential 
customer. 

Take  the  case  of  Japan — a  foremost  bul- 
wark against  communism  in  the  Far  East. 
Japan  miist  trade  in  order  to  live.  We  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  keep  Japan  alive  and  to  rebuild  her  eco- 
nomic strength.  Japan  in  return  has  cut 
off  most  of  her  once-rich  trade  with  China, 
though  it  means  paying  much  higher  prices 
for  raw  materials  and  losing  an  important 
market. 

If  Japan  Is  to  stay  in  the  free-world  col- 
umn, she  must  expand  her  trade  with  the 
free  world  or  go  on  being  subsidized  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  only  other  way 
she,  can  live  is  to  tie  In  her  economy  with 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Yet  increasingly  severe  restrictions  have 
cramped  Japan's  trade  with  the  free  world. 
Recently  British  Commonwealth  areas,  partly 
because  of  theij  difHcultles  in  trading  with 
us,  have  sharply  curtailed  Japanese  Imports 
In  order  to  conserve  their  foreign  exchange. 
At  the  same  time,  our  own  Tariff  Commission 
Is  being  flooded  with  requests  to  keep  out 
such  Imports. 


Among  Stalin's  predictions  was  the  very 
grim  one  that  the  free  world  could  not  absorb 
the  export  capacities  of  Germany  and  Jap>an. 
It  is  up  to  xis  to  prove  him  as  wrong  in  this 
as  in  his  other  predictions. 

We  have  no  desire  to  run  the  business  of 
other  countries  for  them  or  to  try  solving 
all  their  problems,  but  we  can  at  least  create 
an  economic  atmosphere  which  will  help 
them  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

As  a  flrst  step.  I  believe  that  this  country 
can  and  should  step  forth  boldly  and  lead  the 
free  world  toward  freer  trade. 

An  effective  attack  by  this  country  on  the 
doirar  gap  must  be  spearheaded,  I  think,  by  a 
really  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  lower  our 
own  tariffs  and  eliminate  the  deadlier  forms 
of  trade  restrictions  which  we  employ. 

Such  actions  on  our  part  would  be  In- 
tensely encouraging  to  our  foreign  friends. 
We  would  greatly  strengthen  our  position 
in  urging  them  to  abandon  their  own  restric- 
tive practices  and  take  the  hard  measures 
which  must  precede  a  rich  flow  of  trade  in 
the  free  world. 

I  want  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  on 
one  point.  I  am  not  urging  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  I  feel  would  benefit  others  at  our 
expense.  On  the  contrary,  that's  Just  what 
I'd  like  to  see  us  get  away  from.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  considerable  growth  in  our 
foreign  trade — Imports  as  well  as  exports — 
would  be  a  continuing  shot  in  the  arm  to  ovir 
whole  economy. 

I  believe  that  we  could  easily  absorb  an- 
other five  or  six  bUlion  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  from  abroad  each  year,  and  that  if  we 
were  able  to  do  that,  business  would  bene- 
fit, labor  would  benefit,  agriculture  would 
benefit,  and  the  consumer — that  means  all  of 
us — would   benefit  very  materially. 

I  don't  believe  that  United  States  Indus- 
try as  a  whole  need  fear  either  the  dropping 
of  tariff  barriers  or  the  increase  of  production 
and  competition  among  our  friends  abroad. 
When  we  consider  the  tremendous  power 
and  productivity  of  our  system,  the  gre^t 
edge  we  have  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  Just 
isn't  sensible — and  certainly  it  isn't  cour- 
ageous — to  shake  with  fear  at  the  thought 
that  we  might  run  into  a  little  competition. 
Right  now,  responsible  American  Indus- 
tries are  actually  helping  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts to  improve  their  production  and  be- 
come more  effective  competitors. 

For  example,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  several 
years  ago  began  Importing  and  selling  several 
thousand  English-built  Ford  cars  a  year. 
While  we  natiarally  are  concerned  with  mak- 
ing a  profit  on  these  cars— a  rather  small  one, 
actually— we  also  feel  that  we  are  encour- 
aging the  English  company  and  British  in- 
dxistry  generally  to  become  more  competitive 
and  to  earn  some  American  dollars  as  well.     - 

What  were  doing,  in  effect,  is  helping  ex- 
pand a  market  for  foreign-built  cars,  and 
teaching  possible  future  competitors  how  to 
sell  the  American  market. 

That  may  sound  strange  on  the  surface, 
but  it  makes  good  business  sense.  Progres- 
sive industries  know  that  one  sure  result  of 
free  trade  with  a  prosperous  free  world  is  a 
greatly  expanded  market  for  the  goods  which 
American  industry  wants  to  sell. 

Now,  of  course,  it  follows  that  if  trade  is 
good  for  American  industry,  it  Is  also  good 
for  the  American  worker.  There  is  a  very  in- 
timate relationship  between  full  trade  and 
full  employment.  In  the  expansion  of  trade 
a  few  inefficient  organizations  may  suffer, 
but  a  great  many  efficient  enterprises  will 
grow  and  create  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

By  the  same  token  the  farmer,  whose  most 
Important  customer  by  far  is  the  worker  in 
the  city,  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  high 
levels  Of  employment  and  the  rising  living 
standards  which  expanded  trade  will  pro- 
mote— not  to  mention  his  very  direct  Interest 
In  large-scale  exports. 

And  what  about  the  poor  consumer?  Is  he 
getting  a  fair  shake  today?  First  he  Is  hit 
In  the  pocketbook  by  taxes  to  support  for- 


eign-aid programs,  which  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  we  expanded  our  trade.  Then  he  goes 
out  with  that  defiated  pocketbook  and  has 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  almost  everything  he 
buys,  because  of  direct  tariffs  or  because  a 
sheltered  American  Industry  is  able  to  sell  on 
a  relatively  noncompetitive  basis. 

It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  for  you  and  me 
to  subsidli:e  inefficiency  in  our  economy. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  words  of 
one  American  industrialist  who  saw  world 
trade  not  as  a  peril  but  as  a  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  all  of  us.  This  is  a  rather 
long  quotation,  but  I  want  to  read  it  all,  be- 
cause I  like  it  and  I  hope  you  will,  too. 

"Business  thrives,"  I  quote,  "on  compe- 
tition. Nobody  does  his  best  if  he  knows  no 
one  is  competing  with  him.  Comfortably 
tucked  away  behind  a  tariff  wall  which  shuts 
out  all  competition  and  gives  industry  an 
undue  profit  which  it  has  not  earned,  the 
bu^ness  of  our  country  would  grow  soft  and 
neglectful.  •  •  • 

"We  need  competition  the  world  over  to 
keep  up  on  our  toes  and  sharpen  our  wits. 
The  keener  the  competition,  the  better  U 
will  be  for  us.   •   •   • 

"Instead  of  building  up  barriers  to  hinder 
the  free  flow  of  world  trade,  we  should  be 
seeking  to  tear  existing  barriers  down.  Peo- 
ple cannot  keep  on  buying  from  \u  unless 
we  buy  from  them,  and  unless  international 
trade  can  go  on,  our  business  will  stagnate 
here  at  home. 

"As  for  a  tariff  wall  to  shut  out  foreign 
goods.  I  feel  certain  we  could  hold  our  own 
without  any  wall  at  all.  •   •   • 

"Why  not  let  those  countries  which  can 
produce  these  things  better  than  we.  do  so. 
while  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  things  in  which  we  excel.  That 
would  provide  work  for  everybody  to  do  the 
world  over,  and  In  the  exchange  of  these 
products  world  trade  would  thrive,  bringing 
busy  times  and  prosperity  for  us  all." 

Those  words  were  spoken  more  than  30 
years  ago  by  my  grandfather  in  opposing  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  In  1930. 

If  those  words  are  still  applicable  today— 
and  I  believe  they  are — so.  to  a  very  serious 
degree.  Is  the  menace  of  the  Smoot-Hawley 
philosophy. 

We  businessmen  constantly  applaud  com- 
petition and  private  enterprise,  and  damn 
socialism  and  planned  economies.  We  ac- 
cuse our  foreign  neighbors  of  lacking  the 
kind  of  spirit  which  has  made  American  in- 
dustry great.  We  implore  them  to  follow 
our  example  and  get  off  our  backs.  So  I  Just 
887,  let's  practice  what  we  preach,  where  It 
will  do  us  and  our  allies  some  real  good. 

Let's  give  our  friends  a  fair  crack  at  the 
American  market. 

^s4^  suppose  many  of  you  are  wondering  how 
tnis  tariff  question  affects  the  automobile 
Industry. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  how  Ford  Motor  Co. 
became  the  first  freetrader  in  our  industry— 
a  fact  of  which  we  are  pretty  proud. 

In  the  early  days,  automobile  dealers  had 
their  own  private  trading  areas,  so  to  speak— 
restricted  areas  In  which  no  other  dealer  of 
the  same  make  could  do  business.  In  other 
words,  each  dealer  was  protected— so  much 
so  that  he  could  afford  to  take  things  easy 
If  he  wanted  to.  Competition  between  deal- 
ers of  the  same  make  was  stifled,  since  an 
aggressive,  successful  dealer  in  one  area 
could  not  move  in  on  the  complacent  one 
in  a  neighboring  district. 

One  day  In  1921,  a  dealer  came  to  my 
grandfather  protesting  that  he  couldn't  sell 
a  model  T  to  his  own  Aunt  Lucy,  who  hap- 
pened to  live  about  a  block  outside  his  dis- 
trict. My  grandfather,  apparently  realizing 
for  the  first  time  the  implications  of  these 
protective  trade  barriers,  at  once  removed  all 
area  restrictions  from  Ford  dealerships. 
Aunt  Lucy  got  her  model  T  from  her  nephew 
that  day,  and  soon  Ford  sales  began  to  climb 
all  across  the  country.  The  whole  Industry 
followed  suit  and  automobile  sales  were 
given  a  tremendous  boost. 
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So  I  feel  I  have  solid  precedent  In  suggest- 
ing here  that  we  apply  the  same  kind  of 
thinking  to  the  whole  free  world. 

Today  imports  do  not  significantly  affect 
the  domestic  automobile  Industry.  A  total 
of  only  about  100,000  foreign  cars  are  now 
registered  in  the  United  Stiites  as  against 
more  than  40  million  American  cars. 

But  foreign  cars  have  gained  at  least  a  toe- 
hold In  our  market.  In  many  parts  of  the 
counUy.  small  or  luxury  foreign  cars  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  oddities.  Adequate 
facilities  for  parts  and  servicing  have  been 
developed. 

In  sport  cars  races  at  Watklns  Olen,  N.  T., 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  the 
imagination  of  motor-minded  Americans  has 
been  captured  by  the  high  stmdards  of  per- 
formance, style  and  engineering  of  European 
sports  cars. 

I  think  that  changing  circumstances  and 
changing  consumer  attitudes  might  very  pos- 
sibly place  Imports  In  a  stron;;er  competitive 
position  with  our  Industry  In  the  fut\ire. 

Take  the  case  of  Oreat  Britain.  In  1987, 
a  peak  prewar  year,  British  cars  worth  1325,- 
000  were  sold  In  this  country.  In  1951. 
Britain  earned  almost  $25  nilllion  in  sales 
of  cars  to  us,  In  terms  of  units,  this  was  a 
seventy-fold  Increase. 

But  as  far  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  concerned 
we  intend  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  the 
market  place  and  not  in  the  halls  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  10- 
percent  tariff  on  automobiles  at  once. 

Since  this  Is  open  season  for  giving  advice 
to  the  new  administration,  I  guess  there's 
no  harm  in  chipping  in  with  some  of  my  own. 
Without  going  into  detail,  I  would  suggest 
"  that  a  wholehearted  effort  be  made  along 
the  following  lines: 

First,  we  should  write  a  new  law  without 
loopholes  encouraging  the  most  rapid  pos- 
sible elimination  of  all  tariffs.  By  making 
gradual  reductions  in  hardship  cases,  the  few 
industries  really  seriously  affected  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  We  should  drop  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  and  the  now  outmoded  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  has  been 
pretty  well  riddled  with  holes  in  iU  yearly 
treks  through  Congress. 

Second,  we  should  abandon  completely  the 
quota  system,  whii.'h  Is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  free  enterprise.  Under  quotas, 
regardless  of  price,  demand  or  any  other  fac- 
tor, only  a  fixed  amount  of  a  product  can 
come  into  the  country. 

I  have  heard  of  a  serious  proposal,  with 
powerful  backing,  to  place  every  single  im- 
port under  a  quota  based  on  present  Import 
levels.  Such  an  act  would  not  only  imme- 
diately and  permanently  limit  Imports  at 
present  levels;  it  would  gradually  dry  up  all 
oiu-  trade  as  the  pattern  of  demand  rapidly 
shifted  away  from  its  present  pi^sitlon.  This, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  high  tariff  thinking. 

Third,  we  should  abandon  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act.  The  effect  of  that  net  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  and  some  State  and  local 
governments  from  buying  foreign  goods  un- 
less they  are  priced  at  least  25  percent  under 
the  lowest  domestic  bid.  Very  few  Import- 
ers can  make  that  low  a  bid,  particularly 
after  paying  customs  duties  on  their  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  now  pur- 
chases about  $20  billion  worth  of  goods  a 
year.  Buy  America  may  cost  us  as  much  as 
one-half  billion  dollars  a  year,  according  to 
one  estimate.  If  Buy  American  provisions 
and  pressures  were  dropped,  as  well  as  import 
duties,  an  important  stimulus  to  imports  and 
large  savings  to  the  taxpayer  would  result. 

Recently,  for  example,  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer, after  paying  a  45  percent  Import  duty, 
underbid  two  American  firms  by  substan- 
tially more  than  25  percent  on  an  Army 
contract.  In  subsequent  bids,  the  Ameri- 
cans, oddly  enoxigh.  were  able  to  come  down 
almost  60  percent.    That  brought  them  Just 


within  the  52-percent  Buy  American  margin. 
The  Army  ultimately  split  the  purchase  be- 
tween the  American  and  foreign  firm^,  sav- 
ing you  and  me  about  half  of  the  potential 
tax  costk  plus  the  import  dtities  paid  by  the 
foreign  firm — but  appeasing  at  the  same  time 
the  dontestlc  producers. 

Fotirth,  we  should  enact  promptly  a  work- 
able law  for  simplifying  customs  procedures. 
Many  of  those  procedures  have  the  intended 
ptirpose  of  submerging  imports  under  a  vir- 
tually Impenetrable  cascade  of  red  tape. 
They  tep  me  that  down  in  Washington  there 
are  books  of  customs  regulations  Just  as 
thick  as  the  Chicago  phone  book,  of  paper 
Just  as  fine,  and  print  Just  as  small. 

Receiitly  an  eastern  publisher  told  me  this 
sad  tali:  He  had  bought  100  tons  of  book 
paper  irom  England,  which  arrived  in  a 
Philadelphia  customs  warehouse  about  6 
months  ago.  He  went  down  to  get  his  paper 
and  lns|tead  got  the  third -degree  treatment. 
How  mtich  did  you  pay  for  this?  Well,  how 
do  we  know  that's  all  you  paid?  Is  that  a 
fair  mairket  price?  Well,  in  that  case,  is  it 
a  fair  market  price  in  England?  Sorry,  we 
can't  l^t  you  have  the  paper  until  we  find 
out. 

Now,  6  months  later,  he  still  hasn't  got 
his  papier,  and  he  is  still  wondering  how  the 
United  States  Customs  Bureau  is  going  to 
establi^  the  fair  market  price  of  book  paper 
In  England. 

Do  you  think  that  man  Is  being  encour- 
aged to(  do  more  business  abroad? 

The  four  measures  I  have  listed — revision 
of  tariff  laws  and  rapid  reduction  of  tariffs, 
outlawing  of  the  quota  system,  abandonment 
of  Buy  American  practices,  and  simplification 
of  customs  procedures — all  are  required,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  encourage  the  high  level  of 
imports  #hlch  could  mean  so  much  to  oxu- 
healthy  growth,  and  which  must  precede 
the  freeing  of  trade  among  the  many  nations 
who  defend  upon  us  for  leadership. 

I  believe  this  trade  program  can  and  should 
be  S014  on  the  basis  of  the  practical  self- 
interest  it  represents. 

I  am  well  aware  that  of  the  meas\ires  pro- 
posed here — and  they  are  certainly  not  orig- 
inal with  me — no  single  one  is  going  to  bring 
about  a  millennium  in  world  trade.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  however,  they  strike  me  as  a 
tool  which  can  crack  the  hard  shell  of  the 
free-world  trade  problem. 

The  point  is  that  it's  up  to  us  a  free-world 
leader  to  get  out  in  front  and  lead.  That 
means  doing  first  the  things  which  we  are 
now  able  to  do.  We  certainly  are  not  going 
to  solve  anything  by  dwelling  on  the  diffi- 
culties and  sitting  on  our  hands. 

Reduction  of  our  own  trade  barriers  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  nvimber  of  related 
efforts. ; 

For  Example,  the  spending  of  military  aid 
dollars  to  purchase  goods  abroad — usually 
called  offshore  procurement — helps  a  good 
deal  to  relieve  the  dollar  gap  and  stimulate 
expansion  of  capacity  and  military  output 
abroad.) 

I  believe  we  should  buy  even  more  foreign 
militar)r  goods,  both  for  NATO  and  o\ir  own 
defense  setup — and  I  mean  motor  vehicles, 
too — where  it  is  sound  economy  to  do  so. 
This  Is  a  healthy,  competitive  way  of 
strengtihening  our  friends.  If  other  countries 
can  turn  out  equipment  the  Army  wsmts  at  a 
saving  to  the  American  taxpayer,  then  any 
United  States  manufacturer  who  demands 
that  the  taxpayer,  in  effect,  subsidize  his 
higher  prices  is  in  a  pretty  untenable  posi- 
tion,   f 

Anoliher  Important  attack  on  the  dollar 
gap  lies  in  stimulating  greater  investment 
of  private  American  dollars  abroad.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  coiild  do  a  lot  more  to  pro- 
mote i  more  favorable  climate  for  invest- 
ment abroad.  We  should  at  least  intensify 
our  diplomatic  efforts  to  obtain  fair  treat- 
ment of  American  Interests  abroad,  guar- 
anties against  expropriation  of  property,  and 
the  ellknlnation  of  Inequitable  double  taxa- 
tion. 


Let  me  say  this  to  our  friends  abrosul:  If 
foreign  countries  want  American  private  cap- 
ital, it's  fair  to  ask  that  they  act  in  a  way 
which  will  encourage  the  American  investor. 
Many  of  us  were  shocked  recently  to  read 
that  Bolivia  and  Uruguay  had  submitted, 
and  the  Economic  CoHamlttee  of  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  had  adopted,  a  resolution 
formally  approving  the  right  of  any  nation 
to  nationalize  foreign  Investment  properties 
within  its  borders.  The  United  States  stood 
alone  In  opposing  that  resolution. 

This  action  was  a  direct  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  pointless  slap  at  the  forces  in  this  coun- 
try most  friendly  to  the  United  Nations,  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  international  in- 
vestment. As  a  businessman,  I  wonder  how 
the  United  States  can,  in  good  conscience, 
urge  its  people  to  invest  abroad  in  the  face 
of  such  attitudes. 

One  more  point  needs  very  much  to  b« 
made  at  this  time,  in  my  opinion. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  American  people 
and  most  foreign  peoples  feel  that  American 
business  will  be  a  more  powerful  force  in  the 
councils  of  the  new  administration.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Republican  Party  and  indus- 
try are  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ples with  high  tariffs  and  isolationism. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  a  particularly  great 
responsibility  falls  upon  American  industry 
to  give  the  new  admilnstratlon  real  support 
in  Its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
through  trade,  not  aid. 

I  think  private  enterprise  must  make  a 
head-on  assault  on  these  problems,  based  on 
the  managerial  know-how  and  the  spirit  of 
venture  which  is  the  soul  of  our  capitalist 
economy.  / 

After  all,  what  is  needed  more  than  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  American  goods  in  the  world 
today  is  American  business  know-how.  And 
by  "know-how"  I  do  not  mean  Jiist  the  tricks 
and  techniques  of  mass  production.  I  mean 
our  driving  belief  that  no  problem  is  insur- 
mountable, and  that  nothing  is  being  done 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done. 

This  is  the  one  truly  revolutionary  force  in 
the  world  today. 

We  have  an  \inparalleled  and  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  bring  that  force  into  action. 
If  we  do  so,  then  we  can  perhaps  make  this 
the  beginning  of  a  golden  age  In  world 
history. 

Will  American  industry  recognize  and  ac« 
cept  this  opportunity? 

I  hope  we  will. 


Hon.  Joseph  Eogene  Ransdell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  pajring 
homage  to  the  Father  of  Our  Country, 
George  Washington.  I  consider  it  ap« 
propriate  to  pay  homage  to  another  il- 
lustrious statesman  who,  incidentally, 
hails  from  Louisiana  and  from  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  have  reference  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Eugene  Ransdell.  who  is  the  old- 
est living  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Senator  Ransdell  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  in 
1899.  He  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  in  December  1899,  and  served 
faithfully  for  14  years.  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  served  for  18  years  through 
March  1931. 


I    1 
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Senator  Ransdell  will  soon  celebrate 
his  95th  birthday  and  he  still  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  community  life  and 
watches  closely  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Ransdell  served  under  the  late 
President  William  McKinley.  He  was  a 
pei-sonal  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  late 
President  William  Howard  Taf t,  the  late 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  late 
President  Warren  Harding,  and  the  late 
President  Calvin  Coolldge.  He  was  ad- 
viser, personal  friend,  and  admirer  of 
former  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  In- 
cidentally. President  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
visited  Senator  Ransdell  in  his  home- 
town of  Lake  Providence.  East  Carroll 
Parish,  La.,  in  1927.  during  what  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  the  billion -dol- 
lar flood  in  the  Valley  States.  Over  Sen- 
ator Ransdell's  desk  hangs  an  auto^ 
graphed  portrait  of  former  President 
Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

I  doubt  if  Louisiana  has  ever  produced 
a  statesman  whose  activities  and  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
would  rank  higher  than  those  of  Senator 
Ransdell.  I  should  like  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  great  achievements  of  this 
illustrious  statesman.  Senator  Ransdell 
authorized  the  act  of  1906  to  eradicate 
Texas  fever  in  livestock.  In  1917  he 
sponsored  legislation  to  create  a  national 
hcwne  for  lepers  in  Carville.  La.  He 
sponsored  legislation  that  established  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  for  study 
and  care  of  diseases  of  human  beings. 
Senator  Ransdell  sponsored  legislation 
to  create  a  national  authority  on  flood - 
control  problems.  It  was  Senator  Rans- 
dell's bill  In  1917  that  brought  about  the 
first  substantial  direct  Federal  appropri- 
ation for  flood  control.  He  was  an  inter- 
national authority  on  flood  control. 

Senator  Ransdell  is  a  great  Christian 
leader,  he  is  a  devout  Catholic  and  in 
1950  he  received  the  rare  and  high  honor 
reserved  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
mast  distinguished  Catholic  laymen  of 
the  entire  Christian  world.  He  was  made 
a  commander  of  the  BInights  of  St. 
Gregory.  -^' 

Senator  Ransdell  began  his  political 
life  by  serving  as  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Louisi- 
ana In  1884.     He  has  long  been  Interested 
in  cotton  development  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  Louisi- 
ana  into  one   of   the   greatest  pecan- 
producing  States  in  the  Nation.    Senator 
Ransdell  once  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Fifth  District  Levee  Board,  he  was  a 
member  of  ^he  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1898.  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  great  Louisi- 
ana State  University  and  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  53  years  ago  that 
this  great  and  Illustrious  statesman  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    There    are    only   two 
Senators  remaining  in  the  United  States 
Senate  who  were  Members  of  that  body 
during  Senator  Ransdell's  tenure,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  living  who  served 
with  Senator  Ransdell  in  1899.    There 
are  very  few.  if  any,  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  served 
with  Senator  Ransdell  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body.    If  there  should 


be  any  of  you  who  served  with  this  illus- 
trious statesman,  would  It  not  be  appro- 
priate for  me  to  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  Senator  assuring  him  of  your  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  service  he  has 
rendered  to  his  State,  our  Nation,  and 
the  world. 

It  would  be  a  lot  to  expect  «hat  my 
achievements  would  equal  or  surpass 
those  of  my  illustrious  predecessor  but 
to  know  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  same  congressional  district  in 
the  Congress  that  he  represented  is  a 
continued  inspiration. 


There  Are  No  Secret  Afreementt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  article  by 
James  Marlow  entitled  "As  Ike  Views 
Secret  Pacts,"  which  appeared  in  the 
East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Journal  on  February 
20.  1953: 

As  iKi  Views  Skcrtt  Pacts— Psksidknt  Wants 
Coitcaxaa  To  Dknocnck  Russia  rom  Break- 
ing Agseements,  Maklow  Decides  Attes 
Stodtino  Various  Statements;  Best  People 
Can  Expect  Is  Renewed  Hope 

(By  James  Marlow) 

Washington,  February  20. — One  of  the 
most  puzzUng  things  President  Elsenhower 
has  said  since  taking  office  was  on  the  subject 
of  wartime  secret  agreements. 

By  putting  together  various  statements, 
this  seems  to  be  what  he  had  In  mind:  He 
wants  Congress  to  denounce  Russia  for  break- 
ing agreements. 

This  week  Elsenhower  said  he  personally 
knows  of  no  agreements  which  are  really  still 
secret.  Some  parts  of  the  Roosevelt-Church - 
Ul-StaUn  agreements  In  1945  were  kept  secret 
for  a  whUe. 

The  three  men  agreed  that  the  people  in 
the  eastern  European  countries,  now  imder 
Russia's  heel  but  then  Just  being  freshly 
liberated  from  the  Nazis,  should  choose  their 
own  governments  in  free  elections. 

Russia  violated  this  agreement  by  making 
Communist-ruled  satellites  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Eisenhower  has  expressed  belief  that  de- 
nunciation of  Russia  as  an  agreement- 
breaker  win  give  antl-Communlst  people 
among  the  satellites  renewed  hope  of  free- 
dom. 

But  hope  seems  all  they  can  expect  right 
now.  Communists  control  them  so  com- 
pletely, nothing  short  of  war  seems  capable 
of  freeing  them  soon.  And  no  one  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  is  talking  of  war. 

A  pledge  contained  In  the  Republican  cam- 
paign platform  of  last  July  said: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  Republican  leadership,  will  repudiate 
all  commltmients  In  secret  understandings 
such  as  those  of  Yalta  which  aid  Communist 
enslavements.  It  will  be  made  clear,  on  the 
highest  authority  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  that  United  States  policy,  as  one  of 
its  peaceful  purposes,  looks  happily  forward 
to  the  genuine  independence  of  those  captive 
peoples." 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  February 
2,  Elsenhower  said: 

"We  shall  never  acquiesce  In  the  enslave- 
ment ol  any  people  in  order  to  purchase 


fancied  gain  tar  ourselves.  X  shall  ask  the 
Congress  at  a  later  date  to  Join  in  an  appro- 
priate resolution  making  clear  that  this 
Oovernment  recognizes  no  kind  of  commit- 
ment contained  in  secret  understandings 
with  foreign  governments  which  permit  this 
kind  of  enslavement." 

Reporters  asked  for  clarification  when  ha 
held  his  first  Presidential  news  conference 
this  week. 

At  this  conference  Elsenhower  said  he,  per- 
sonally, knows  of  no  agreements  still  secret 
In  the  sense  of  not  being  known  but  secret 
only  in  the  sense  the  Senate  has  not  formally 
approved  all  of  them. 

When  8ecret(U7  of  State  Dulles  held  his 
news  conference  the  following  day.  he  said: 

"The  *  •  •  declaration  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  has  two  primary  purposes: 
one  is  to  register  dramatically  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  many  breaches  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  wartime  understandings:  and, 
second,  to  register  equally  dramatically  th« 
desire  and  hope  of  the  American  people 
that  the  captive  people  shall  be  liberated." 


Yaha 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  February  22  entitled  "Yalta," 
points  out  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  Roosevelt's  and  Truman's  secret  for- 
eign policy  agreements  the  Tribune  ac- 
curately at  those  times  pointed  out  what 
would  and  did  happen  to  Poland  and 
other  allies  who  fell  within  the  Russian 
orbit. 

President  Truman  stated  after  the 
Potsdam  Conference  in  1945  that  he 
realized  Russia  would  keep  only  the 
agreements  that  suited  her,  yet  he  per- 
mitted this  country  to  conclude  a  solemn 
treaty  binding  us  with  Russia  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  know  that  the 
agreements  Russia  will  sign  under  United 
Nations  covenants  will  not  be  seriously 
considered  or  honored  by  Russia  unless 
it  suits  her  fancy. 

In  the  following  editorial  the  Chicago  . 
Tribune  again  calls  attention  to  the  sell- 
out of  Poland  by  the  Democrat  Party 
leaders: 

Yalta 

President  Elsenhower  has  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  concerning  the  secret  agreements 
made  by  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
during  World  War  n.  By  coincidence,  this 
message  was  read  by  the  American  people 
on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  President 
Washington  who  counseled  against  entering 
European  wars  and  entangling  alliances. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  finds  that  the  Russians 
have  preverted  the  wartime  agreements  Into 
a  charter  for  the  enslavement  of  Poland  and 
other  once  independent  countries.  He  says 
the  American  people  never  acquiesced  in  the 
subjugation  of  any  nation  and  wishes  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  resolution  saying  so. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  in  fact 
Stalin  has  taken  more  than  Roosevelt  gave 
him.  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  asking  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  absolve  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Truman  of  all  blame.  He  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  declare  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  ex- 
ample, didn't  know  what  use  the  Russians 
intended  to  make  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 
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We  can  and  will  show  In  a  subwquent  edi- 
torial that  this  newspaper,  despite  wartime 
censorship,  without  access  to  the  documents, 
and  without  the  benefit  of  diplomatic  dis- 
patches, to  say  nothing  of  direct  personal 
contact  with  Stalin,  foresaw  at  the  time  ex- 
actly what  fate  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Stalin  and  Churchill,  had  prepared 
for  Poland  and  the  other  similarly  situated 
countries.  To  pretend  that  any  of  them 
didn't  know  is  nonsense. 

As  to  the  American  people,  the  case  is  a 
little  better,  but  stUl  not  good.  This  news- 
paper was  almost  a  lone  voice  in  denouncing 
the  agreements,  but  it  is  a  loud  voice.  Con- 
gress heard  It  but  passed  no  clarifjrlng  reso- 
lution at  a  time  when  to  do  so  would  have 
done  some  good.  Now  it  is  too  late.  Riu- 
ela  has  done  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  and 
Congress  should  have  known  Russia  was  go- 
ing to  do  with  our  sanction. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  all  that  is  wrong  with  our  foreign 
policy  Is  secret  agreements.  The  North  At- 
lantic treaty  was  published  in  full,  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  approval,  and  was  ratified 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  United  Nations  covenant.  That, 
too,  was  ratified  with  only  negligible  oppo- 
sition. 

The  NATO  treaty  Is  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  97  biUlon  in  foreign  subsi- 
dies this  year.  It  Is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing six  divisions  in  Europe.  It  commits  this 
country  to  war  in  Europe  any  time  the  Rus- 
sians want  to  start  one.  Again,  save  for  the 
United  Nations  treaty,  this  coimtry  could  not 
be  Involved  today  In  the  Korean  war  which 
has  already  cost  the  lives  of  well  over  20.000 
young  Americans  and  is  costing  about  |10 
billion  a  year  in  money. 

So  it  isn't  only  secret  treaties  that  make 
for  tragedy.  And  even  that  doesnt  tell  the 
full  story.  The  whole  theory  of  our  foreign 
policy — and  this  is  as  true  under  Eisenhower 
as  It  was  under  Truman,  and  maybe  It's 
even  more  true — is  that  the  United  States 
has  assumed  the  role  of  leader  of  the  free 
world.  In  plain  English,  that  means  that 
we  have  become  the  leader  of  a  mUltary  al- 
liance. 

The  role  ef  leading  member  of  an  alliance 
for  war  has  always,  we  venture  to  say,  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  secret  bargaining.  In- 
deed, that  can  be  said  of  mere  membership 
in  a  military  alliance.  The  leading  member, 
however,  must  take  the  initiative  In  arrang- 
ing the  deals  by  which  the  others  are  kept 
In  line. 

The  diplomacy  of  alliances  is  always  secret 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  and  many  of  the 
bargains  struck  are  commonly  of  the  nature 
of  the  Yalta  deal:  That  is,  the  bargainers 
agree  to  Join  hands  at  the  expense  of  some 
third  party,  like  Poland  at  Yalta  and  like 
Poland,  earlier,  in  the  secret  deal  which 
brought  about  the  Hitler-Stalin  alliance  of 
1939. 

Anyone  who  fancies  that  this  country  can 
be  "the  leader  of  the  free  world"  and  not 
deal  secretly  with  allies  is  naive,  indeed. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  all  the  deals  made 
win  be  honorable  and  that  none  of  them  will 
have  evil  consequences,  is  hopeful,  indeed. 

The  State  Department  had  no  need  of 
secret  dealing  as  long  as  Washington's  ad- 
vice against  forming  military  alliances  was 
heeded.  Once  the  farewell  address  was 
abandoned  as  a  guide,  secret  understandings 
became  an  Inevitable  part  of  our  diplomacy. 

For  example.  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  in  se- 
cret with  the  British  and  Dutch  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  their  colonies  off  Asia  if  the 
Japanese  attacked  them.  The  British  naval 
officers  who  worked  with  our  naval  staff  on 
the  Joint  war  plan  came  to  this  country  in 
clvUlan  dress,  disguised  as  members  of  a 
purchasing  commission.  The  deal  they  ar- 
ranged was  one  of  the  steps  which  led  to 
Pearl  Hartmr. 

We  wish  that  Congress,  after  It  considers 
the  new  resolution,  would  turn  iU  attenUon 


to  discovering  what  secret  understandings 
and  commitments  remain  outstanding,  in 
part  or  in  full,  and  repudiate  the  lot  ot 
them  a4  unconstitutional. 

Beyond  this,  we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  many  millions  of  young  Americans, 
that  th<  Senators  would  not  repeat  the  folly 
that  led  them  to  ratify  the  United  Nations 
and  the'  NATO  treaties.  All  that  these  trea- 
ties haVe  accomplished  is  to  discourage  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  from  preparing 
their  own  combined  defense  against  the  Rus- 
sian menace.  As  long  as  they  can  count 
upon  American  promises — secret  and  open — 
to  defend  them,  these  nations  will  do  a  great 
deal  less  than  they  could  and  should  to  pro- 
tect thMiuelves. 


Fif ht  Afaiast  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


; 


or 


[ON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OP  NrW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946,  the 
New  Jersey  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  was  organized  by  one 
of  the  most  public -spirited  citizens  of 
the  State,  Mr.  George  E.  Stringfellow, 
vice  president  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  has  been  unremitting 
in  his  activities  In  behalf  of  this  society 
and  has  not  spared  himself  in  the  con- 
stant fight  against  the  terrific  scourge 
of  cancer. 

Each  year,  in  New  Jersey,  as  part  of 
the  program  of  the  society,  a  contest  Is 
conducted  among  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  to  decide  the  best  editorials 
in  their  respective  classes  on  How  To 
Fight  Cancer.  The  judges  for  this  con- 
test are  always  people  outside  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  judges  for  1952 
were:  R.  O.  ZolUnger.  chief  editorial 
writer,  American  Statesman.  Austin. 
Tex.;  Alden  M.  Smith,  New  Haven  Reg- 
ister, New  Haven,  Conn.;  and  Dr. 
Charlei  C.  Lund,  president,  American 
Cancer  Society. 

The  winners  are  presented  with  a 
plaque  known  as  the  George  E.  String- 
fellow Award.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herewith  the  three 
1952  winning  editorials  published  re- 
spectively in  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour- 
nal, the  Trenton  Times,  and  the  Mill- 
town  Seintinel: 

[From  the  Elizabeth  fN.  J.)  Daily  Journal] 
A  Dbsekvxd  Honoi  PnrECTLT  Timed 

There  was  something  particularly  appro- 
priate in  the  announcement  that  Dr.  WU- 
11am  O.  Wuester  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey to  repelve  the  highly  coveted  Edward  J. 
Ill  award  for  public  service  almost  as  Cancer 
Control  Month  was  dawning.  As  director 
of  the  James  S.  Green  Memorial  Tumor 
Clinic  at  Elizabeth  General  Hospital  Dr. 
Wuester  Is  being  honored  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  control  and  treatment  of 
cancer.  How  strikingly  In  keeping  with  the 
alms  and  the  efforts  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Socieity  is  this  designation. 

For  the  "control  and  treatment  of  cancer." 
How  remindful  these  words,  spoken  by  lead- 
ers in  th^  world  of  medicine,  are  of  the  rally- 
ing calls  sounded  by  Ralph  V.  Manclni,  for 
the  Union  County  Division,  ACS,  when  the 


cancer  campaign  was  starting  a  year  ago. 
And  what  additional  encouragement  there 
must  be  for  people  living  in  a  sector  where 
there  is  such  widely  recognized  leadership 
to  get  behind  and  stay  behind  the  Union 
County  Cancer  Society. 

When  the  1951  Cancer  Month  observation 
was  beginning  Mr.  Manclni  declared:  "The 
basic  objective  is  to  get  people  to  be  con- 
cerned about  their  own  welfare.  Funds  to 
carry  on  the  program  are  an  imperative  need, 
but  the  major  success  we  may  hope  for  is  in 
getting  people  to  be  sensible  about  63rmp- 
toms."  Now  an  Elizabeth  hospital  physician 
has  been  singled  out  for  his  contributions  in 
the  field  of  "cancer  control  and  treatment." 

But,  let's  be  utterly  frank  about  it.  Not 
even  Dr.  Wuester  for  all  his  exceptional  skill 
and  gifts  can  either  "control"  or  successfully 
"treat"  cancer  without  a  fair  chance.  How 
many  of  us,  within  the  space  of  1  short  year, 
have  seen  someone  we  loved  very  much  pay 
the  heavy  penalty  of  a  life  shortened  by 
months,  perhaps  even  years,  because  that  one 
refused  to  be  "sensible  about  symptoms." 

Cancer  isn't  fatal.  The  fatality  is  in  the 
delays  and  blindness  with  which  people 
afflict  themselves.  We  have  a  wonderfully 
effective  and  militant  opponent  of  cancer  in 
the  Union  County  Society.  We  have  at 
our  call  outstanding  medical  authority. 
Support  the  Cancer  Society  and  give  the 
medical  authority  a  fair  chance.  In  that 
direction  lies  assurance  of  the  victory  for 
which  we  have  so  long  yearned. 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times] 
The  Fight  Against   Cancer 

The  record  of  cancer's  ravages  makes  grim 
reading.  Considered  alone  it  can  cause  fear 
and  despair.  Even  the  somber  story  of  this 
disease,  however,  has  an  encouraging  side 
which  should  become  generally  known  for 
the  hope  it  has  to  offer  to  those  who  are 
aflllcted. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1951  more  than 
70,000  Americans  were  saved  from  death  by 
early  and  effective  treatment,  also  that  this 
number  could  have  been  doubled  if  there 
had  been  greater  vigilance  and  prompter 
action. 

During  this  month,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  is  making  its  annual  appeal  for  finan- 
cial support  of  the  fight  to  control  cancer. 
The  national  goal  is  ^16,000,000  and  that  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  is  $700,000. 

Many  lives  are  being  saved  through  early 
detection  of  the  disease  and  the  improved 
forms  of  treatment  made  possible  through 
scientific  research.  Cancer  can  be  cured  if 
diagnosed  in  time.  This  knowledge  will  sus- 
tain the  hopes  of  many  people. 

The  objective  to  be  attained  in  the  fight 
against  cancer  is  one  that  Is  of  intimate  con- 
cern to  great  numbers  of  Americans.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  cause  vital  to  all  of  humanity  and  with 
a  powerful  universal  appeal  to  generous 
support. 

[From  the  MiUtown  (N.  J.)  Sentinel] 
Let's  Cancel  the  Reseevation 

For  the  past  couple  of  weeks  a  blank  space 
has  been  left  on  another  page  of  this  news- 
paper. Perhaps  you  noticed  in  small  print 
the  words  "Space  reserved." 

We  hope  that  the  reservation  Is  never 
claimed,  for  the  space  was  reserved  by  cancer 
for  the  obituary  of  its  next  victim,  and  we 
don't  want  it  to  be  you. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  unless 
you  do  something  about  it  the  space  wUl  be 
claimed  all  too  soon. 

A  young  woman  you  may  know,  mother  of 
two  small  children,  hasn't  been  feeling  well 
lately.  She  thinks  she  has  stomach  trouble. 
But  she  doesn't  know,  and  she  doesn't  have 
time  to  see  a  doctor. 

Was  the  space  reserved  for  her? 

A  businessman  with  a  lovely  wife  and  two 
married  daughters  has  noticed  that  a  mole 
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pn  his  fao«  U  growing  darker,  larger.    But 
then  lf«  been  there  for  years.    He's  cut  It  a 
couple  of  hundred  times  with  his  razor,  and 
It  never  seemed  to  bother  him.     It  seem* 
•uch  a  little  thing,  &nd  he  doesn't  want  to 
bother  the  doctor. 
Was  the  space  reserved  for  him? 
A  grandmother,  charming,  witty,  and  spry, 
has  a  Iiunp  that's   been  worrying  her  for 
some  time.     She  thinks  that  It  might   be 
cancer,  but  she  puts  off  going  to  the  doctor, 
because  she's  afraid  to  know  the  truth.    She 
doesn't  realize  that  the  sooner  she  finds  out 
the  better  her  chance  for  recovery. 
Was  the  space  reserved  for  her? 

We  hope  not.    We  hop)e  It  wasnt 

for  any  of  these  people.  We'd  rather  use 
that  space  to  tell  of  the  yoimg  mother's  club 
activities,  the  businessman's  promotion,  or 
the  grandmother's  prize  ribbons  at  the  next 
county  fair. 

We'd  like  to  cancel  that  reservation,  but 
It's  In  your  power,  not  oun,  to  do  so. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Is  carrying 
on  a  great  crusade  of  research,  education, 
and  treatment.  Your  support  of  their  pro- 
gram and  your  personal  vigilance  regarding 
cancer's  danger  signals  can  prevent  cancer 
from  taking  up  any  more  space  In  our 
columns. 


Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big,  Bad  Power 
Trast  ia  the  Valley? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         | 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABABCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953  j 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  of  February  17, 
1953.  This  is  another  splendid  article 
written  by  Mr.  Louis  Eckl.  editor  of  this 
outstanding  daily  paper.  , 

The  editorial  follows:  i 

Who's  AnuiD  or  the  Bio,  Bad  Pown  | 
TausT  m  TH«  Vaixkt? 
When  General  Electrlc's  Charles  E.  Wilson 
sounds  off  to  the  effect  that  TVA  is  a  big, 
bad  wolf,  inimical  to  the  private-enterprise 
system  In  the  United  States,  and  ought  to 
be  sold  to  the  Power  Trust,  by  one  devious 
method  or  another,  the  Hmes  and  Trl-Cities 
Daily  suppose  the  people  of  the  valley  are 
expected  to  crawl  into  the  nearest  hole  In 
the  ground  and  come  out  whimpering. 

It  so  happens  that  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hunt- 
ing a  storm  shelter  when  the  Power  Tnist 
scatters  a  few  leaflets  around  among  its 
overcharged  cxistomers.  For  more  than  100 
years  the  people  of  the  valley  and  their 
predecessors  have  come  out  fighting  every 
time  some  selfish  interest  has  sought  to 
"comer"  the  Tennessee  River  without  due 
regard  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  enemies  of  TVA  like  to  compare  their 
monopolistic  operations  to  those  of  a  corner 
grocery  store  or  service  station  and  lump 
them  all  together  under  the  heading  of 
"private  enterprise."  These  power  combines 
are  by  their  very  nature  monopolistic  and 
are  no  more  to  be  considered  as  pure  and 
undefiled  private  enterprise  than  is  TVA 
Itself. 

There  Is  nothing  socialistic  or  communistic 
about  TVA.  It  Is  simply  the  outgrowth  of 
a  century-long  faUure  of  private  Interests  to 
develop  a  region's  water  resources  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  public  need.  Now 
that  TVA  has  done  that  Job.  and  successful 


beyond  the  dreams  of  olden  dajrs,  the  power 
trust  wants  to  claim  all  of  these  rt»m», 
•team  plants,  etc..  for  Ita  very  own.  What- 
ever  right  private  utilities  had  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  has  long  since  been  forfeited  by 
their  own  selfishness  and  shortsightedness. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  these  newspapers, 
however,  that  the  power  trust  talks  about 
buying  TVA  In  an  effort  to  hide  Its  real 
Intention  regarding  the  Authority  and  its 
futiire.  Much  more  likely  is  Its  desire  to 
harness  and  hamstring  TVA.  so  as  to  retard 
the  valley's  continuing  growth,  and  thereby 
be  in  position  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
any  future  projects  of  this  kind. 

These  newspapers  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  coupled  with 
the  vast  reservoir  of  goodwill  they  hold 
among  millions  elsewhere,  will  ever  permit 
all  of  the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  that  have 
been  sacrificed  for  generations  to  be  so 
easily  sabotaged.  For  one  thing.  President 
Eisenhower  himself  is  committed,  and 
strongly  so,  to  keep  TVA  going  full  scale, 
and  efficiently,  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  valley  and  Its  people.  He 
cannot  keep  that  pledge  by  permitting  the 
power  trust's  friends  In  Congress  to  tie 
TVA's  hands  behind  its  back,  and  then  slap 
the  defenseless  people  of  the  valley  In  the 
face. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
▼alley  States,  together  with  the  friends  of 
public  power  In  other  sections  of  the  Nation, 
wield  a  considerable  stroke  of  Influence  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  Beyond  that,  what 
the  people  of  the  valley  have  done,  and 
•re  doing,  through  TVA  has  fired  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Even  now  18  rivers  In  the  world  are  being 
developed  along  TVA  lines  and  as  many  more 
are  being  developed  In  such  manner  as  to 
embrace  some  parts  of  TVA  policy.  In  1953 
alone  5.704.000  persons  visited  the  TVA  dams, 
together  with  other  millions  In  previous 
years.  They  have  come  from  all  corners  of 
the  world,  and  they  are  still  coming,  to  see 
what  freemen  can  do  when  they  pool  their 
efforts  to  develop  the  navigable  waterways 
that  belong  to  all  the  people. 

The  present  generation  at  the  helm  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  would  be  traitors  to  Its  own 
forebears  and  to  those  farslghted  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  In  this  and  previous 
Congresses,  who  first  created  the  Authority 
and  then  worked  shoulder-to-shoulder  to 
bring  It  to  its  present  pinnacle  of  usefulness 
and  success. 

The  power  trust  spokesmen.  In  and  out  of 
Congress,  are  astute  In  their  maneuverlngs. 
but  not  enough  so  to  hide  their  aims.  One 
of  the  reasons  they  want  to  get  TVA  Is  so 
they  can  get  the  municipalities  and  rxiral 
cooperatives  making  such  a  success  out  of  re- 
selling at  low  rates  the  power  they  buy  at 
wholesale  from  the  Authority.  These  mu- 
nicipal and  rural  systems  are  making  great 
contributions  toward  the  valley's  upbuild- 
ing. The  profits  they  make,  and  the  taxes 
they  pay,  are  providing  our  citizens  with  the 
best  power  service  at  the  lowest  cost,  the  best 
distribution  systems,  and  other  public  Im- 
provements of  which  the  valley  could  not 
dream  if  it  were  not  for  TVA. 

Now  that  TVA  Is  in  danger  of  being  ham- 
strung by  Its  enemies,  or  worse.  Is  the  best 
time  of  which  we  know  to  organize  our  citi- 
zens on  a  valleywide  basis  to  repel  these 
attacks  and  to  see  that  the  Nation  Is  told  the 
TVA  story  and  that  It  becomes  uniformly 
recognized  for  the  national  asset  that  It  Is. 

If  we  fall  to  comprehend  what  Is  at  Issue 
here  or.  worse,  fall  to  do  something  about  It 
after  we  understand  what  Is  at  stake,  we  wlU 
prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  heritage. 

Then,  whatever  fate  we  shall  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  power  trust  and  Its  henchmen— 
that  fate  we  shall  deserve,  together  with  the 
Ignominy  In  which  we  shall  be  held  by  all 
freemen  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  their 
rights  and  hold  their  heads  high — win  loe*. 
or  draw.  ^^ 


Treatment  of  American  Prisoner*  of  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nj.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Victor  Riesel  in  his  syndicated  column 
Inside  Labor  has  frequently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
information  and  views  which  have  come 
to  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  millions  of 
his  readers. 

Riesel's  views  on  the  writer  Howard 
Past  are  noteworthy  in  view  of  Mr. 
Past's  recent  testimony  before  Senator 
McCarthy's  committee. 

Mr.  Riesel,  in  several  of  his  recent  arti- 
cles, has  warned  the  American  public, 
as  he  again  does  in  his  column  released 
February  19,  of  the  treatment  that  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communist  forces. 
He  has  previously  pointed  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Communists'  subjecting 
our  American  boys  to  the  brain-washing 
treatment  such  as  is  assumed  was  the 
lot  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Cardi- 
nal Stepinac.  In  his  Pebruary  19  col- 
umn, Mr.  Riesel  points  out  the  possi- 
bility that  American  prisoners  of  war 
may  be  subjected  to  this  same  Commu- 
nist pressure  indoctrination  so  they  can 
be  used  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Mr.  Riesel's  column  is  as  follows: 
iNsmc  Laboi 


(By  Victor  Riesel) 
This  is  a  very  flip  man  Indeed — this  man 
who  refused  to  tell  a  Senate  committee  ths 
other  day  that  he  would  flght  for  the  United 
SUtes  against  the  Communists  in  Korea. 
He's  part  of  the  clever  bund  who  wander 
through  town  waiUng  for  the  awestruck 
to  say  he  got  off  some  mighty  fine  lines 
when  he  told  a  biographer  that  one  of  his 
hobbles  "was  getting  away  from  It  all"  and 
that  his  "favorite  vacation  spot"  was  "bed." 
This  Is  the  Intellectual.  Howard  Fast  by 
name,  who  Is  adored  by  those  who  lampoon 
patriotism  as  though  it  were  some  vmciean 
thing  and  who  Just  love  his  novels,  as  though 
the  books  led  the  people  to  the  light.  This 
Is  the  man  for  whose  rights  to  speak  on  col- 
lege campuses  so  many  have  fought  on  those 
typewriters  with  built-in  sneers. 

Of  coiu-se,  Fast  won't  fight  the  Commu- 
nists In  Korea.  He  has  written  letters  to 
the  Sovletized  Chinese  government  In 
Pelplng  telling  them  they're  the  hope  of  ths 
world;  and  he  wrote  them  long  after 
Pelplng's  troops  began  slaughtering  South 
Koreans  and  the  GI's  sent  In  to  save  deceny 
In  that  first  Installment  of  the  greater  fight- 
ing to  come. 

These  letters  have  been  used  as  inserts  In 
the  globally  distributed  Red  China  Monthly 
Review,  the  English  edition  of  our  enemy's 
Intellectual  propaganda  buUetln.  Fight  hU 
friends?  Never.  He  has  never  pubUcly  pro- 
tested Pelplng's  use  of  his  letters. 

He  Is  like  his  friend.  Joseph  Starobln, 
the  Dally  Worker's  correspondent  In  Pelplng. 
now  lending  his  talenu  to  the  enemy  gov- 
ernments  efforu  to  indoctrinate  American 
prisoners  of  war.  And  why  not?  Every  sol- 
dier won  over  Is  a  recruit  for  the  interna- 
tional Soviet.  like  they  sing  in  that  song. 

It  matters  little  to  Howard  Fast,  the  nov- 
elist born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, that  at  this  moment  our  GIs  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  are  being  methodically  tor- 
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tured  Into  accepting  Communist  indoctri. 
nation. 

Those  kids,  the  boys  out  of  your  local  high 
school  and  university,  on  whose  campuses 
the  fashionables,  say  Howard  Fast  has  a  right 
to  speak,  are  being  worked  over  by  new  spe- 
cial squads.  This  I  learn  from  the  same  un- 
derground sources  long  ago  supplied  me  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.'8  Free  Trade  Union  Committee, 
whose  secretary  Is  Jay  Lovestone. 

To  be  specific,  last  November  15  the 
political  department  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Military  Commission  despatched  to 
Mukden.  Manchuria,  a  band  of  14  specialists. 
"Political  workers."  they  are  called. 

They  were  headed  by  Chang  Ko-chian,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  agitation-propaganda 
aides  of  the  big  boss.  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  gave 
the  orders  for  the  first  Chinese  Red  troops 
to  invade  Korea. 

Chang's  mission  Is  specific.  He  Is  to  sub- 
ject the  American  and  South  Korean  prison- 
ers of  war  to  rigid  GPU-llke  screening  and 
processing.  This  means  endless  questioning 
and  days  with  but  snatches  of  sleep  under 
brti^ht  electric  spotlights. 

When  this  is  done,  the  GI's  and  the  spunky 
little  South  Koreans  will  be  divided  Into 
three  groups. 

The  first  will  consist  of  prisoners  who  are 
strongly  antt-Communlst  and  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  South  Ko- 
rea. They  will  be  segregated  and  forced  to 
live  apart  from  the  other  POW's.  Some  of 
the  tougher  ones  will  be  freight-carried  off 
to  the  slave  labor  camps  and  exhibited  along 
the  way  as  a  sign  of  Soviet  superiority  over 
the  West. 

These  men  will  not  be  permitted  to  cor- 
respond with  their  families  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  second  batch  will  consist  of  those 
who  appear  to  Chang  Ko-chian's  14  "special- 
ists" to  have  no  strong  will  to  resist  pressure 
and  indoctrination.  They  will  be  quartered 
In  better  barracks  than  the  first. 

They  will  also  be  pressured  Into  writing  to 
their  people  about  their  "humane  treatment" 
by  the  Chinese  Communists.  Subtle  In  this 
pressvu-e  will  be  the  suggestion  that  they  can 
return  home  faster  If  they  ask  their  parents, 
wives,  and  families  to  whip  up  anti-war  sen- 
timent for  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Korea — 
on  Red  terms,  of  course. 

The  third  group.  Chang  hopes,  will  be  made 
up  of  Junior  officers  who  seem  to  be  suscep- 
tible to  indoctrination. 

These  will  be  pushed  Into  Intense  propa- 
ganda and  training  courses.  Here's  where 
the  canned  speeches  and  letters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Intellectuals,  artists,  and 
writers  are  so  useful  In  a  hate-America  cam- 
paign. For  example,  as  early  as  1950,  Paul 
Robeson  recorded  speeches  for  the  Commu- 
nlsU  which  told  of  5  years  of  alleged  brutality 
and  poverty  throughout  these  United  States. 

Then,  of  these  in  the  latter  POW  group, 
the  Chinese  Communists  hope  they  will 
siphon  off  a  small  percentage  of  younger 
prisoners  "to  enter  the  service  of  world  com- 
munism," this  report  reveals,  "most  probably 
as  espionage  agenu." 

I'd  like  to  get  Howard  Fast  on  that  slow 
boat  to  China.  He  and  Chang  Ko-chlan  have 
so  much  In  common.  They  love  the  same 
fatherland— It  has  their  favorite  line. 


The  People  Woold  Like  To  Know 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  29,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Pree  Press.  The  editorial 
entitled  "The  People  Would  Like  To 
Know"  was  written  by  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Hoyt.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pree 
Press.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  and  is  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps in  establishing  for  himself  an  out- 
standing reputation  in  the  fourth  estate. 

Mr.  Hoyt's  suggestion  that  the  people 
of  the  Uhited  States  should  be  given  the 
facts  about  present  Nationalist  China 
is  a  meritorious  one.  I  believe  it  de- 
serves the  serious  consideration  of  the 
administiration.  The  situation  in  China 
has  been,  of  recent  years,  a  complex  and 
changing  one.  If  this  Government's 
policy  t<)ward  Nationalist  China  is  to 
undergo  major  alterations  by  the  new 
administration,  it  therefore,  appears  to 
me  that  the  administration  must  advise 
the  people  of  this  country  of  the  present 
facts  about  Nationalist  China  which  sub- 
stantiates the  basis  for  such  change. 
There  are  two  basic  points  in  question; 
one  military,  the  other  political.  Pirst. 
the  status  and  condition  of  Chiang's 
troops ;  second,  will  he  and  can  he  initiate 
an  honest  and  decent  government  after 
victory?  ' 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  IPsoplx  Would  Like  To  B^now 

Now  thit  President  Elsenhower  has  untied 
the  hand4  of  the  Nationalist  forces  on  For- 
mosa, we  I  believe  a  lot  of  Americans  would 
like  to  sete  a  new  "white  paper"  on  China, 
which  detklls  the  activities  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  since  It  was  driven  from  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

Since  1949,  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
conquered  the  mainland  and  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  removed  his  capital  and 
his  forces!  to  Formosa  we  have  heard  very 
little  about  Nationalist  China.  Most  of  the 
talk  of  Qhlna,  In  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  about  things  past. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  not  have  made 
much  difference  If  the  United  States  had 
given  considerably  larger  quantities  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Nationalists  prior  to  1949. 
We  bellevi  the  result  would  have  been  much 
the  same,  since  Chiang  was  sold  down  the 
river,  tlmp  after  time  by  his  own  generals 
and  trusted  officials. 

We  remember  the  stories  of  the  Changchun 
and  Mukden  garrisons  in  Manchuria.  There 
and  elsewhere  Nationalist  generals  surren- 
dered to  the  Red  Chinese  forces  without  a 
struggle.  .  It  happened  time  after  time. 
When  the  Communists  were  pushing  down 
the  Yangtse  valley  they  were  pushing  with 
quantities  of  American  arms  and  equipment, 
some  of  It  purchased  from  Nationalists  forces, 
some  of  It  surrendered. 

We  believe  Chiang  was  defeated  In  1949. 
not  because  he  did  not  get  enough  Ameri- 
can aid,  biit  because  his  own  people  were 
corrupt;  his  government  rotten. 

It  may  be  that  since  1949  he  has  been 
able  to  eliminate  that  rottenness.  Frag- 
mentary reimrts  from  Formosa  Indicate  that 
there  Is  much  truth  In  the  contention  that 
he  has  done  so.    We  hope  so. 

If  Chiang  has  been  able  to  create  a  uni- 
fied and  honest  government,  the  American 
people  should  know  of  It.  We  already  know 
It  Is  Impossible  to  do  business  with  Red 
China.  As  time  goes  on,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist government  will  become  more  and 
more  of  %  threat  to  International  secvn-ity 
even  than  it  Is  today. 

In  1949,  Chiang  lost  the  war  because  he 
could  not  command  the  supp>ort  of  the 
Chinese  people.    In  1953,  we  are  certain  that 


millions  of  those  people  have  developed  such 
a  distaste  for  communism  that  they  would 
rally  to  the  Nationalist  cause,  were  they  con- 
fident of  a  chance  for  victory  and  an  honest 
and  decent  government  after  victory. 

The  United  States  has  a  very  great  stake 
in  China,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
Chinese  people.  Most  of  us  would  like  to 
help  fulfill  that  obligation.  If  It  could  be 
done. 

Pour  years  after  his  Initial  defeat,  per- 
haps something  can  be  done.  Perhaps  aid 
to  the  Nationalists  would  be  productive  to- 
day. Perhaps,  without  involving  ourselves 
directly,  and  thus  scattering  our  forces  even 
more,  we  can  help  Chiang  and  at  the  same 
time  see  the  creation  of  a  second  front  for 
the  Communists  on  their  own  soil.  Such  ac- 
tion might  bring  a  speedy  end  to  Chinese 
intervention  In  Korea. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  and  Con- 
gress must  be  giving  this  Idea  serious 
thought.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  If  they  would  give  us  the  facts 
about  Nationalist  China  as  it  Is  today. 


Next  to  the  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  FRAZIER,  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Hon.  Alfred  Mynders,  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  which  appeared 
In  the  Times  on  February  16,  1953.  and 
which  includes  an  article  by  Ralph  W. 
Page  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 
Next  to  the  News 
(By  Alfred  Mynders) 

The  TVA  as  a  friend  of  private  Industry 
Is  the  theme  of  a  column  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  by  Ralph  W.  Page.  Mr. 
Page,  son  of  the  late  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  had 
a  background  as  a  planter  and  a  banker  be- 
fore Joining  the  Evening  ByUetin  in  1933. 
Since  1943  he  has  contributed  a  Washington 
column  to  the  Evening  Bulletin.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard. 

The  column  which  told  the  truth  about 
the  TVA  and  which  Indicated  that  the  ex- 
periment In  this  valley  would  work  well  In 
the  Missouri  River  Valley  appeared  In  the 
PhUadelphla  Evening  Bulletin  January  7, 
1953.  It  would  do  very  well  as  an  answer  to 
the  Lincoln  Day  speech  made  In  Chattanooga 
by  Senator  Herman  Welker,  Republican,  of 
Idaho. 

•■(By  Ralph  W.  Page,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin) 

"On  the  domestic  front.  General  Eisen- 
hower has  to  meet  and  come  to  some  final 
solution  of  two  pressing  problems  which  are 
the  subject  of  violent  controversy. 

"One  Is  to  establish  some  method  of  de- 
veloping and  controlling  the  great  Missouri 
River  so  as  to  prevent  the  Increasing  and 
devastating  floods  and  the  wastage  of  nat- 
ural resources  that  are  steadily  depleting 
that  vast  watershed. 

"The  other  Is  to  determine  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  providing  health 
services  and  medical  care  for  great  segments 
of  the  p>opulatlon  now  in  abject  need. 

"There  is  no  mystery  or  serious  difficulty 
In  finding  a  purely  practical  answer  to  these 
questions.    Federal  financing  and  direction. 
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with  appropriate  local  participation  and 
cord,  will  do  the  trick.  In  neither  case  la 
there  any  question  of  otir  belne  able  to  afford 
the  expense,  for  the  present  smmtlon  Is  co^ 
Ing  us  more  than  any  remedy  could. 

"But  this  practical  and  direct  method  la 
forestalled  by  political  dogmas,  formulas  aad 
theories  that  amount  to  an  ideology. 

"And  here  today  that  theory  is  that  Fed- 
eral financing  and  direction  of  such  service 
Is  tantamount  to  adopting  the  principle  that 
the  Government  must  own  and  operate  all 
farms,  factories,  and  retail  establishments. 
In  other  words,  that  It  Is  socialism,  a  word 
that  coniwtes  the  end  of  all  progress  and 
liberty. 

"Whether,  as  a  practical  matter,  these 
things  are  either  Identical,  or  work  that  way, 
or  even  tend  to  work  that  way,  makes  no 
difference  to  the  dogmatist.  It  Is  a  part  of 
the  creed,  and  hence  immutable,  regardless 
of  demonstration. 

"In  the  case  of  river  management  the  dem- 
onstration that  a  Federal-financed  regional 
authority  not  only  does  not  lead  to  socialism, 
but  on  the  contrary,  immeasurably  strength- 
ens all  aspects  of  private  enterprise,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"The  concrete  results  of  20  years  of  tMs 
experiment  are: 

"It  has  materially  diminished  the  lloods 
on  the  river.  This  Is  a  public  service  that 
saves  private  enterprise  millions. 

"It  has  Increased  the  navigation  on  the 
river  from  33  million  ton-miles  in  1933  to 
800  million  ton-miles.  All  this  of  course  is 
carried  on  by,  and  with  benefit  to,  private 
enterprise. 

"It  has  Increased  the  installed  capacity  of 
electric  power  from  a  comparative  trickle  to 
3.600,000  kilowatts,  and  expects  to  Increase 
this  to  9.600.000  by  1955.  What  becomes  of 
this  vast  expansion?  Why,  of  course,  it 
marks  the  increase  of  private  factory  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  electrifying  the  whole  farm 
region.  In  1933  only  1  farm  in  28  had  elec- 
trtclty.  Today  85  percent  of  all  farms  have 
this  service.  And  they  get  it  at  about  half 
tlie  average  national  cost,  and  use  half  again 
as  much.  Moreover,  this  power  la  the  main- 
stay of  defense  Indtistrles. 

"But  It  U  said  that  all  this  cheap  power 
hurts  the  private  power  companies.  This 
makes  me  laugh.  The  neighboring  com- 
panies are  the  Southern  Co.,  in  Georgia  and 
*bout.  I  bought  It  myself  at  912  a  share, 
and  It  is  now  fis.  Another  is  the  Carolina 
Power  &  Light.  When  I  lived  In  Carolina  In 
1932  I  paid  this  concern  10  cents  an  hour  for 
my  Juice.  They  now  sell  it  for  about  2  cents. 
and  have  prospered. 

"Now,  no  sane  person  not  hipped  by  a 
dogma  can  call  this  record  socialism.  It  is 
the  very  prop  and  mainstay  of  private  Indus- 
try and  agrlcxiltural  progress. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Authority  earns  and 
paya  Into  the  Federal  Treasxiry  over  4  percent 
return  on  its  outlay  on  electric  generation. 
"Tlila  la  no  burden  on  taxpayers — as 
claimed  by  the  Ideologists.  It  is  of  course 
arguable  that  too  much  expense  is  allocated 
to  flood  control  and  navigation.  But  this  is 
a  detail.  If  that  is  so,  another  allocation 
could  be  made  and  rates  adjusted  to  fit. 

"Everywhere  In  the  world  except  the 
United  States  this  plan  Is  studied  and  copied 
as  a  river  solution. 

"And  under  the  Incubus  of  this  cry  of 
socialism  the  Missouri  River  every  year  has 
bigger  floods  and  more  depleted  soil,  trying 
to  operate  under  14  heads — which  Is  no 
bead — and  14  conflicting  Interests,  which  Is 
&o  plan. 

"General  Elsenhower  has  said  that  this 
Authority  works  fine  In  Tennessee  and  be  Is 
all  for  It,  but  that  he  can't  recommend  it 
elsewhere.  The  question  Is,  Why  not?  Who 
Is  he  afraid  of?" 


Hearst  PUa  htere«to  Eiscahower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALIPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  by  Mr, 
David  Sentner  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  Times  on  February  19. 

The  Hearst  campaign  to  "get  America 
out  of  the  trafiflc  jam"  must  be  vigorously 
supported  until  the  sought-after  goal  is 
attained. 

PV)r  too  many  years  we  have  put  off  fac- 
ing up  to  our  critical  highway  problem 
on  the  ground  that  it  could  be  handled 
best  in  peacetime.  But  when  will  that 
time  arrive?  No  one  knows.  Our  de- 
fense plans  are  being  stabilized  at  a  high 
level  because  we  dare  not  drop  our  guard 
even  momentarily  while  Russian  aggres- 
sion threatens  our  way  of  life.  In  the 
meantime  while  our  highways  are  de- 
teriorating waiting  for  future  peacetime 
attention  their  importance  to  our  de- 
fense is  rapidly  increasing.  Until  we 
make  sure  these  vital  interior  arteries 
of  communication  are  adequate  we  have 
a  serious  blind  spot  in  our  defense 
planning. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  are  publishing 
the  facts  which,  when  understood,  will 
assure  widespread  support  for  a  sound 
highway  program.  Now  is  a  time  for 
action.  I  welcome  the  interest  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  the  Hearst  crusade 
lor  better  roads  and  I  hope  he  will  see 
fit  to  appoint  a  national  commission  to 
blueprint  a  plan  very  soon.  The  article 
follows: 

Brrrxx  Roads  fob  Vhtttd  States — Hk.\hst 
Plan  Intkrests  Ikx — President  s  Assistant 
Provxb  BACKa  o»-  DcrxNsx  Highwats 

(By  David  Sentner) 
Washinctom,  December  19. — President 
Elsenhower  was  disclosed  today  as  showing 
Interest  in  the  nationwide  campaign  for 
better  roads  being  conducted  by  the  Hearst 
enterprises. 

Representative  Samuel  W.  Yoarr,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  forwarded  to  the  White 
House  a  copy  of  a  congressional  speech  en- 
titled "Let's  Get  America  Out  of  the  Traffic 
Jam — Hearst  Campaign  Timely"  which  was 
inserted  In  the  Congrxssional  Record. 

Yortt  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  MaJ.  Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President : 

"The  President  has  asked  me  to  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  enclosing  your  extension  of  remark* 
respecting  the  Hearst  campaign  for  better 
roads  for  America,  and  to  assiure  you  that 
your  viewpoint  on  this  Important  subject 
will  be  kept  actively  In  mind." 

HTTRT3  DEFENSX 

Yortt,  In  his  speech,  declared  that  the 
existing  bad,  inadequate  and  overcrowded 
roads  throughout  the  Nation  represented 
a  serious  defect  In  our  national  defense  net- 
work of  communications. 

He  posed  the  question  as  to  why  the  United 
States,  greatest  indiifitrlal  nation,  could  make 
the  H-bomb  but  was  apparently  unable  to 
build  roads  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

Praising  the  Hearst  enterprises  for  doing 
an    outstanding    job    of    dranuitlzlng    the 


facto,  YoiTT  urged  that  the  President  appoint 
a  national  commission  to  blueprint  a  plan 
for  construction  of  safe,  adequate  roads. 

Meanwhile,  Representative  L«Comfts,  Re- 
publican of  Iowa,  distributed  to  House  col- 
leagues, copies  of  a  resolution,  ciirrently 
paaaed  by  Iowa's  general  assembly,  rnemorl- 
allalng  Congress  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
gasoline  Ux  and  leave  that  area  of  taxation 
entirely  to  the  SUtes. 

BACXSD  BT  STAnS 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  the  coun- 
cil of  Bute  governments  in  ito  national  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  as  weU  as  the  Governors' 
conference  unanlmo\isly  pawed  similar  reso- 
lutions. 

The  Hearst  better  roads  campaign  Include* 
a  recommendation  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment return  all  or  any  necessary  part  of 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  and  various  excise 
taxes  on  vehicles  to  the  States  for  Immedlata 
Improvement  of  roads. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  pointed  out  In  a  recent 
editorial  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
returns  to  the  State  highway  departmento 
about  25  percent  of  the  $2  MUlon  that  It 
collecto  annually  from  highway  users 
through  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  and  various 
excise  taxes  on  vehicels. 

The  remainder,  he  added,  goes  into  the 
Treasxu-y  for  expenditures  on  nonhlahwar 
projects.  ^*^     * 

The  Iowa  resolution  sUtes  In  part: 

Building  of  roads  and  highways 'slnee  the 
Inception  of  our  Government  has  been  pri- 
marily a  SUte  responsibUlty. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always  col- 
lected much  more  than  they  have  sent  back 
to  the  SUtes  for  road-building  purposes. 

CoBts  of  building  and  maintaining  roada 
and  highways  have  Increased  tremendously. 

The  SUtes  have  demonstrated  they  can 
build  adequate  highways,  and  in  many  In- 
stances,  many  economiea  can  be  effected 
through  sole  State  responsibUlty  of  buUdlna 
highways.  ^^ 


Norrit'  Drean  Reaches  ladU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  following  article  by  Thomas  L, 
Stokes  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  February  24.  1953: 
NoBRis'  Dream  Reaches  India — Missouai  Val- 

":t  Mat  Get  Somethino  Like  the  TVA. 

Too.  Despite  the  Many  Fobs  or  a  Plan  Tb 

Behefit  People 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
New  despatches  teU  how  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  threw  the  switches  to  begin 
operation  of  the  first  units  of  a  vast  9140 
mUlion  multiple-purpose  system  for  flood 
control,  irrigation  and  power  development  In 
his  country. 

It  Is  modeled  on  our  TVA  with  a  managing 
corporation  created  by  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment, Damodar  Valley  Corporation,  slmUar 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  created 
by  our  Congress.  It  Is  being  built  by  a 
Philadelphia  engineering  concern,  Kuljian 
Corp.,  and  wtU  be  operated  by  native  Indian 
engineers  trained  at  similar  big  public  proj- 
ecte  in  our  country. 
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Throughout  It  represento  the  export  of  an 
American  idea. 

The  story  told  by  the  news  dispatches  takes 
this  reporter  back  to  April  1944,  back  to  a 
simple  two-story  botise  In  McCook.  Nebr., 
where  the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norrls  lived 
for  60  years,  and  to  an  Interview  with  the 
distinguished  Nebraskan.  an  old  friend,  the 
father  of  our  TVA.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death.    He  was  84  years  old. 

He  was  happy  to  see  a  vistor  from  Wash- 
ington. For  his  restless  spirit  still  was  back 
in  Congress  where  he  had  served  so  long. 
Retired  In  the  election  2  years  before,  he  still 
brooded  over  his  defeat,  though  he  was  find- 
ing consolation  from  his  loneliness  In  some- 
thing that  was  happening. 

His  home  In  McCook  had  become  a  mecci^-' 
a  mecca  for  people  from  all  over  the  world 
who  were  coming  to  talk  to  him  about  TVA. 
His  eyes  brightened  as  he  told  about  the 
continuous  stream  of  visitors — an  engineer 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  China:  a 
woman  author  from  France  who  was  writing 
a  book  about  TVA,  a  traveler  from  India, 
among  many,  many  others. 

Now  his  Idea  has  got  back  to  India  In  an 
enduring  monument  of  concrete,  the  series  of 
great  dams,  as  It  has  got  back  also  to  France, 
to  Egypt,  and  other  lands.  This  pilgrimage 
to  the  little  town  of  McCook  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  was.  Indeed,  u  tribute  to  the 
man  and  his  Idea  and  his  pertinacity,  for  It 
took  years  and  an  uphill  struggle  against 
powerful  poUtlcal  and  economic  forces  to 
make  the  dream  come  true. 

As  we  talked  that  day  In  April  1944,  In 
McCook,  that  struggle  came  often  Into  the 
conversation.  For  this  reiwrter  the  story 
began  when  he  covered  hearings  In  1922  be- 
fore the  House  Military  Aflalrs  Committee. 
They  concerned  offers  from  private  interests. 
Including  the  late  Henry  Ford,  to  buy  from 
the  Government  the  dam  it  had  built — Wil- 
son Dam — at  Muade  Shoals  In  Alabama  to 
manufacture  nitrates  for  explosives  In  World 
War  I.  George  Norrls.  over  In  the  SenaU. 
thought  the  Government  ahould  keep  Ito 
valuable  property  and  utilize  It  to  manufac- 
ture nitrates  for  fertilizer  for  farmers  all 
over  the  Nation  and  to  generate  electricity 
for  all  the  people  of  the  region  at  low  cost. 

Twelve  years  later,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  President  espoiised 
the  Norrls  idea  which  was  broadened  Into 
the  TVA  and  Congress  approved  It. 

It  was  a  long  and  hard  fight.  Even  after 
TVA  was  a  reality  the  fight  continued.  WhUe 
we  talked  that  day  on  the  enclosed  porch 
of  the  Norrls  home  in  1944.  the  enemies  of 
TVA  in  Congress  were  trying  to  restrict  Ito 
operations,  which  hapi^ens  perlodlcaUy. 
Fresh  In  memory  was  the  vigorous  way 
George  N«tIs  denounced  them — he  had  fol- 
lowed the  story  In  the  newspapers — ^banging 
his  fist  down  on  the  Uble  beside  which 
he  sat. 

Those  enemies  are  busy  a(;aln  today,  plot- 
ting now  not  only  to  hamstring  TVA's  needed 
expansion,  but  that  also  of  other  great  proj- 
ects— Southwest,  West.  Northwest— that  fol- 
lowed in  ito  wake.  They  are  determined, 
as  well,  to  stop  new  ones  so  needed  in  ova 
rapidly  growing  economy.  They  would  crush 
here,  where  it  started,  the  idea  now  copied 
all  over  the  world. 

But  the  Norrls  dream  is  a  hardy  one,  and 
has  sUnch  friends.  His  dream  grew  to  In- 
clude other  great  watersheds,  an  MVA  for 
the  great  Missouri  Basin,  a  CVA  for  the  Co- 
lumbia, both  bitterly  fought.  But  J\ist  the 
other  day  a  compromise  for  MVA  was  pro- 
posed In  the  report  of  a  12-man  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  headed  by 
James  E.  Lawrence,  newspaper  publlaber  of 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  a  close  fjlend  of  Senator 
Norrls  lor  years. 

While  It  rejected  both  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  on  the  TVA  pattern  and  a  compact 
of  States  for  Missouri  Basin  development, 
the  Commission  approached  the  MVA  prin- 
ciple.   It  recommended  a  five-member  Mis- 


souri Basin  Commission,  appointed  from  the 
area  by  the  President.  This  would  do  the 
planning  for  basin  development,  coordinate 
Federal  authorities  in  the  basin,  and  prepare 
and  submit  budgeto  for  appropriations  by 
Congress.:  It  would  advise  and  consult  always 
with  State  and  local  authorities  in  Ite  plan- 
ning. In  which  the  governors  of  the  basin 
States  wpuld  constitute  an  advisory  com- 
mission. Any  State  which  so  desired  could 
be  omitted  from  participation,  which  would 
not,  however,  preclude  Ite  coming  In  later. 
Maybe  we  can  still  get  In  that  great  area 
something  close  to  what  we  have  already  In 
Tennessee — and  what  India  has  In  India. 


VA  Inspection  of  Homes  Purchased 
With  GI  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
veteran  in  getting  his  loan  to  build  a 
home  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
VeteransT  Administration  and  he  takes 
what  it  approved  or  gets  nothing.  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  a  letter  directed  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
shows  what  the  war  veteran  must  pay 
for  because  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  If  the 
difficulties  set  forth  in  the  attached  let- 
ter are  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  surely  the  veteran  has 
been  injured  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, whom  the  Congress  intended 
should  protect  the  veteran  from  unscru- 
pulous builders. 

The  letter  follows: 

RocacvnxE,  Md.,  February  11.  1953. 
VmauNs'i  Administration. 

Wiishington,  D.  C. 
(Attention  Mr.  James  Wynkoop.) 

Deax  Sins:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  regard 
to  a  new  home  which  I  purchased  recently 
with  a  GI  loan.  The  house  is  located  In  the 
Twlnbrook  section  of  Rockvllle,  Md.  It  is 
lot  4  of  block  51,  Geersert's  addition  to  Twln- 
brook. 

We  movied  Into  our  home  on  November  10, 
1952.  Th^  final  Inspection  by  the  VA  was 
made  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 
the  VA  Inspector  gave  his  final  approval  on 
the  house.  Some  of  the  defecto  listed  below 
were  present  at  the  time  of  Inspection,  others 
have  shown  up  In  the  2>4  months  since  we 
moved  In.  and  others  will  In  all  probabUlty 
show  up  m  the  future. 

1.  Both  the  main  roof  and  the  storage 
shed  roof  leak. 

2.  Tht  )dtchen  floor  has  sagged  on  one 
side  of  the  room  and  has  raised  In  the  center, 
causing  a  islope  of  1  Inch  in  24  Inches.  The 
contractor  has  repaired  one  floor  Joist  there- 
by eliminating  the  raised  portion,  but  the 
sag  remains. 

3.  The  floor  where  the  kitchen  and  living 
room  Join  has  sagged. 

4.  The  hall  floor  Is  slightly  crowned  in  the 
center. 

5.  The  medicine  chest  In  the  bathroom 
has  a  broken  mirror  and  a  damaged  frame. 

6.  The  seams  In  the  sheetrock  of  the  walls 
and  ceilings  have  been  flnlshed  very  crudely. 
There  apparently  has  been  no  attempt  to 
sandpaper  them  smooth. 

7.  The  nallheads  In  the  sheet  rock  have 
not  been  adequately  concealed.  The  plaster 
covering  them  has  apparently  not  been  sand- 
papered. 


8.  Nallheads  In  the  knotty  pine  paneling 
have  been  set  but  the  holes  have  not  been 
filled  In  as  In  the  model  home. 

9.  The  knotty  pine  paneling  has  been 
deeply  sanded  in  two  places  to  the  point 
where  it  cannot  be  repaired  without  replac- 
ing two  panels. 

10.  The  foundation  waU  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently waterproofed  the:eby  causing  ex- 
treme dampness  and  sometimes  standing 
water  In  the  crawl  space  beneath  the  house. 

11.  A  section  of  the  foundation  wall  ap- 
proximately 16  by  32  Inches  has  been  broken 
out,  evidently  with  a  sledge  hammer,  for  the 
purpoee  of  passing  water  and  sewage  pipes 
through.  This  section  has  not  been  filled 
with  concrete,  but  Instead  with  dirt. 

12.  The  front  yard  has  sunken  to  the  point 
where  vater  stands  there  after  a  rain  and 
the  yard  remains  a  mudhole  for  several  days. 

13.  Drainage  from  the  lot  Is  causing  ero- 
sion along  the  eastern  side  of  the  back  yard. 

14.  The  back  section  of  the  lot  was  Bun- 
poeed  to  be  cleaned  up  and  fine  seeded. 
Only  three-fourths  of  the  yard  has  had  this 
treatment;  the  balance  Is  Uttered  with 
rubble. 

15.  There  are  11  broken,  gouged,  or  paint- 
stained  tiles  In  the  kitchen  floor. 

16.  Condensation  of  moisture  on  the  win- 
dows is  causing  the  paint  to  peel  off  the 
sills. 

17.  Prom  the  date  of  occupancy  until  Feb- 
ruary 4.  only  3  of  11  windows  would  open. 
One  would  not  completely  close.  This  con- 
dition has  finally  been  corrected. 

18.  When  we  moved  In  the  wlndovra  were 
so  poorly  caulked  that  the  wind  came  right 
Into  the  house.  I  have  corrected  this  con- 
dition myself. 

19.  A  framing  member  under  one  of  the 
windows  on  the  second  floor  has  warped  ap- 
proximately three-fourth  of  an  Inch,  causing 
It  to  separate  from  the  sheathing.  The 
three-fourth  inch  protrusion  was  apparently 
Just  chopped  off  and  the  framing  member  la 
still  separated  from  the  sheathing. 

20.  The  wood  used  for  part  of  the  shelving 
In  one  bedroon\ls  of  very  low  grade  and  la 
very  rough. 

21.  The  register  on  the  heat  duct  In  the 
bathroom  Is  poorly  fitted. 

22.  The  register  on  the  heat  duct  In  the 
small  bedroom  Is  poorly  fitted  and  Is  very 
hard  to  open  and  close. 

23.  The  living-room  ceiling  was  damaged 
during  construction  and.  Instead  of  replac- 
ing the  damaged  aection  of  sheetrock,  the 
hole  has  been  so  poorly  repaired  that  the 
damaged  section  Is  very  obvious. 

When  the  VA  Inspector  approved  the 
house,  I  was  placed  In  the  position  where  I 
had  either  to  settle  on  my  mortgage  or  pay 
•1  per  day  penalty  for  every  day  I  delayed 
settlement.  The  above-mentioned  defecto 
seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  war- 
rant rejection  of  the  house. 

I  suggest  that  further  approvals  of  houses 
In  this  development  might  be  held  up  by 
the  VA  until  an  investigation  has  been  made 
by  competent  men. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  If  there  Is 
any  further  Information  that  I  can  give  you. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robekt  B.  Andbews. 


Role  of  the  Minority  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eng- 
lish have  a  unique  description  of  the 
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minority  party  In  government.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "His  Majesty's  loyal  opposi- 
tion." These  few  words  reflect  very  ac- 
curately. I  think,  the  role  that  is  ex- 
pected of  those  who  temporarily — ^I 
hope — enjoy  minority  status.  Gov.  Adlal 
Stevenson  put  it  very  clearly  when  he 
said: 

We  shall  fight  them  to  the  end  when  we 
think  they  are  wrong.  But  our  central  pur- 
pose, our  guiding  light,  must  be  something 
different.  It  must  be  to  keep  on  working  posi- 
tively and  constructively  for  the  good  of  the 
country  •  •  •  let  ua  never  be  content 
merely  to  oppose;  let  us  always  propose 
something  better.  •  •  •  We  differ  upon 
many  things.  But  we  wear  In  common  the 
seamless  garment  of  love  of  country.  The 
Government  is  our  Government  as  well  .<u 
theirs. 

We  Democrats  have  everything  to  be 
proud  of  in  the  smooth  transfer  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  incoming  administration. 
While  that  administration  must  now 
come  to  grips  with  reality,  we  have  passed 
on  to  it  the  greatest  legacy  of  material 
and  spiritual  strength  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  a  Republican  vic- 
tory, Life  magazine,  now  points  out.  the 
$1.3  trillion  worth  of  the  country  "means 
that  the  United  States  economy  has 
reached  a  new  high-water  mark — more 
people  are  employed,  more  things  are 
being  made,  more  families  are  living 
better  than  ever  before." 

Life  went  on:  [ 

The  total  per  capita  Income  of  the  people 
In  the  United  States  was  40  percent  larger  In 
1950  than  in  1929,  even  making  fuU  aUow- 
«nce  for  the  rise  In  the  price  level.  What  s 
life  that  means  to  millions  of  Americans,  in 
Increased  weU-belng,  is  dlfl)c\ilt  to  express 
without  exclamation  marks. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  GOP  prog-4 
nostications  of  economic  and  moral  dis^ 
aster  prior  to  November  4,  1952.  I 

Governor  Stevenson's  eloquence  tells 
us  what  the  next  2  years  can  hold  for 
the  Etemocratic  Party: 

Opposition  confers  opportunity;  adversity 
tests  the  soul  and  strengthens  the  will. 
"Yield  not  thy  neck  to  fortune's  yoke,  but  let 
the  dauntless  mind  still  ride  in  triiunph  over 
all  mischance." 


Fdlbrook  Case  Should  Be  Settled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  proceed  at  once  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  Fallbrook  controversy 
in  order  to  save  expense,  prevent  further 
harassment  of  the  citizens  who  are  de- 
fendants, and  get  on  with  plans  to  co- 
operatively conserve  and  utilize  the 
water  available  in  the  Santa  Margarita 
watershed. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  Federal 
legislation  to  authorize  settlement  of 
this  controversy.     An  agreement  was 


drafted  in  1949  but  not  executed.  The 
failure  of  the  Federal  agencies  to  for- 
mally sign  the  agreement  was  not  based 
upon  the  need  for  legislation.  In  fact, 
the  failure  has  never  been  frankly  ex- 
plained at  all. 

Pending  legislation  merely  directs  ex- 
ecution of  the  previous  agreement,  but 
if  the  Federal  agencies  are  now  willing 
to  execute  it,  such  legal  direction  is  not 
necessary.  Should  need  for  legislation 
develop  later,  the  administration  can 
easily  obtain  whatever  is  needed  since 
Congress  is  already  on  record  as  being 
against  the  theory  and  prosecution  of 
the  notorious  Fallbrook  case. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  lawsuits  do  not  create  water.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  water  in  the  Santa 
Margarita  watershed  is  properly  con- 
served and  equitably  divided  there  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of 
Camp  Pendleton  and  also  the  farmers 
and  homeowners  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  water  sought  to  be  conserved. 
The  needless  controversy  has  already 
caused  loss  of  water  and  indefinitely  de- 
layed construction  of  the  dam  that  was 
designed  by  the  Army  engineers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  Marines  and  the 
citizens.  It  was  this  dam  that  the  Navy 
later  sought  to  build  entirely  for  its  own 
use  and  entirely  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
The  citizens  are  still  willing  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  to  obtam  their  share  of 
the  benefits.  While  the  argument  pro- 
ceeds and  the  slow  wheels  of  Congress 
grind  on,  water  is  running  into  the  ocean 
and  precious  construction  progress  is 
lost. 

Resumption  of  negotiations  looking 
toward  a  settlement  should  start  at  once. 


Hob.  a.  Harry  Moore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  here- 
with an  editorial  from  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's foremost  new.spapers,  Hudson  Dis- 
patch, dated  November  20,  1952,  which 
pays  a  well  merited  tribute  to  Hon.  A. 
Harry  Moore,  late  great  statesman  and 
humanitarian  of  New  Jersey,  who  died 
suddenly  on  Tuesday,  November  18, 
1952. 

I  think  it  may  well  be  said  that  A. 
Harry  Moore,  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  that  State,  was  the  best  beloved 
man  who  ever  resided  therein.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  city  com- 
missioner in  Jersey  City  as  well  as  for 
governor  and  United  States  Senator.  He 
never  lost  an  election.  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey  to  have 
served  as  its  governor  throughout  three 
different  terms. 

Governor  Moore's  death  brought  to  an 
end  a  magnificent  career  of  public  serv- 
ice and  private  helpfuhiess.    His  whole 


object  in  life  appeared  to  be  satisfied  only 
in  helping  others  and  there  are  many 
monuments  to  his  kindness  and  zeal  for 
the  underprivileged  now  flourishing  in 
New  Jersey.  The  A.  Harry  Moore  School 
for  Crippled  Children  in  Jersey  City,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  effective 
of  these.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cite 
here  all  of  the  remarkable  deeds  that 
Mr.  Moore  is  known  to  have  performed 
in  behalf  not  only  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, but  especially  of  the  poor  or  those 
who  needed  friendly  help.  He  was  truly 
a  great  man. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

A.  Harrt  Moore  Gheatest  GovotNoa  Since 
Wilson 

Tou  may  hear  politicians  dlscxisalng  the 
extraordinary  career  of  former  Gov.  A.  Harry 
Moore,  who  died  suddenly  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  73,  and,  if  you  do,  there  may  be  the 
remark.  "Hague  made  Moore."  Yet  that 
would  be  no  more  precise  than  "Moore  made 
Hague." 

The  fact  Is  that,  despite  widely  divergent 
natures,  Mr.  Moore  complemented  the  po- 
litical ability  of  Frank  Hague,  and  vice  versa. 

Without  Frank  Hague,  we  don't  believe 
that  Mr.  Moore  would  have  established  that 
phenomenal  and,  up  to  the  present,  un- 
beaten record  of  being  elected  as  chief 
executive  of  the  SUte  for  three  terms.  And, 
conversely,  we  don't  believe  that  Frank 
Hague  would  have  been  able  to  achieve  that 
unequaled  accomplishment  of  being  undis- 
puted Democratic  leader  of  New  Jersey  for 
30  years  without  Mr.  Moore. 

But  the  two  party  leaders,  at  times,  had 
wide  diilerences  of  opinion.  Some  of  their 
disagreements  became  heated  and  verged  on 
bitterness.  But  no  matter  what  happened, 
Mr.  Moore  remained  the  staunch  organiza- 
tion Democrat,  for  be  gave  the  organization 
as  much  credit  for  his  success  in  poIlUca 
as  he  did  his  own  remarkable  talents. 

One  of  these  disagreements  came  during 
the  campaign  for  Governor  in  1948.  Mr. 
Moore  was  campaign  manager  for  Klmer  H. 
Wene,  former  representative  from  Second 
Congressional  District  and  big  chick  raiser 
of  Vlneland.  He  was  a  strong  candidate  for 
Governor,  even  against  Gov.  Alfred  B.  Dris- 
coU,  seeking  reelection  as  the  Republican 
nominee.  Mr.  Moore's  politically  sagacloiu 
mind  realized  that  as  a  Hague  candidate.  Mr. 
Wene  could  not  be  elected  unless  Hudson 
County  gave  him  a  tremendous  majority, 
such  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  bestowing 
upon  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidates 
for  the  past  30  years — that  is.  up  to  1949.  He 
also  realized  that  as  long  as  the  Kenny  or- 
ganization and  the  Hague  organization  con- 
tinued their  feud — John  V.  Kenny  and  his 
entire  city  ticket  had  been  elected  at  the  May 
municipal  election— Mr.  Wene  could  not  get 
the  normal  majority  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Moore  sought  to  get  the  factions  to- 
gether behind  Mr.  Wene  and  even  persuaded 
Mr.  Hague  to  issue  a  statement  taking  him- 
self out  of  the  State  campaign.  But  to  Mr. 
Moores  chagrin,  Mr.  Hague  remained  as  the 
power  behind  the  Wene  campaign.  Mr. 
Moore  saw  that  as  campaign  manager  he 
could  never  get  the  Kenny  organization's 
enthusiastic  support  that  was  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  Mr.  Wene.  He  knew  that 
unless  Mr.  Hague  divorced  himself  entirely 
from  the  campaign,  a  reconciliation  of  the 
warring  Democratic  forces  in  Hudson,  even 
to  elect  a  governor,  would  not  be  accom- 
plished. This  Mr.  Hague  would  not  do,  and 
there  was  an  undercover  breach  In  the 
breastworks  of  the  Gibraltar  of  democracy 
that  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wene 
by  Governor  DriscoU.  who,  almost  un- 
believably, came  within  less  than  5,000  votes 
of  carrying  the  county.    If  Mr.  Wene  had 
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obtained  a  margin  of  86,000,  which  would 
have  been  only  a  normal  Democratic  gu- 
bernatorial plurality,  he  would  now  t>e  Gov- 
ernor. 

This  sharp  difference  of  opinion  over  fun- 
damental poUcy  brought  about  the  reduction 
of  Mr.  Moore  to  Uttle  above  that  of  a  figure- 
head. But  he  loyally  served  in  that  capacity 
because  he  knew  that  any  publicity  about  the 
disruption  between  him  and  Mr.  Hague  would 
be  harmful  to  Mr.  Wene'e  chances.  He 
talked  with  us  shortly  after  a  stormy  set-to 
with  Mr.  Hague  but.  of  courte,  what  he  said 
was  not  for  publication.  However,  he  wanted 
us  to  know  the  "lowdown"  If  there  was  a 
public  break  from  another  source.  As  It 
happened,  that  eventuality  about  which  he 
was  concerned  did  not  oom>».  On  the  sur- 
face, Mr.  Moore  was  the  Wene  campaign 
manager  up  untU  election  day,  serving 
loyally  as  best  he  could  after  having  been 
divested  of  the  usual  powers  that  go  with 
that  Important  post.  But  that  was  the  kind 
of  Democrat  Mr.  Moore  was — usually  willing 
to  sacrlflce  himself  for  the  good  of  the  party, 
with  at  least  one  exception. 

That  exception  was  In  1943  when  Mr. 
Hague  drafted  him  to  nu  for  the  fotirth 
time  for  gubernatorial  honors.  Mr.  Hague 
refused  to  take  Mr.  Moore's  "No"  as  final  and 
brushed  aside  his  announcement  in  1941 
when  he  finished  his  third  term  as  Governor 
that  he  was  "hanging  up  the  gloves"  and 
would  not  be  a  candidate  aigain  for  public 
office.  When  Mr.  Hague  found  that  he  could 
not  persuade  Mr.  Moore  to  run  again  in  1943. 
he  let  the  nomination  go  to  Essex  County, 
and  Mayor  Vincent  J.  Murphy  became  the 
party  candidate.  He  was  t>adly  beaten  by 
Walter  E.  Edge,  who  was  elected  for  his  sec- 
ond term,  he  having  won  the  first  time  in 
1916.  No  matter  what  heated  argument* 
between  Mr.  Hague  and  Mr.  Moore,  they  al- 
ways, after  a  time,  reeiuned  their  friendship. 

His  candidates  won  ^bernatorial  elec- 
tions 6  times  during  the  30-year  State  lead- 
ership of  Frank  Hague.  But  three  of  those 
were  accomplished  by  Mr.  Moore  himself,  in 
1925,  1931.  and  1937.  He  also  helped  might- 
ily, through  his  oratory  and  remarkable  gift 
of  vote  getting,  to  assure  the  success  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Edwards  in  1919.  Oec>rge  8.  Sllzer  in 
1922.  and  Charles  Edison  in  1940.  Mr.  Edi- 
son did  not  have  the  same  sense  of  loyalty  to 
the  Democratic  organization  and  Frank 
Hague  as  did  Mr.  Moore,  and  soon  after  he 
became  Governor  in  1941  broke  with  the  Old 
Master.  That  finally  led  to  the  wrecking  of 
the  Hague  machine. 

In  our  book.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  greatest 
governor,  everything  considered,  since  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  elected  in  HllO.  Unlike  the 
belief  of  some  that  he  was  utterly  dominated 
by  the  Democratic  organization,  he  did  show 
his  Independence  and  refused  to  go  along 
on  certain  appointments  ar.d  policies.  On 
the  surface,  it  may  have  reemed  that  he 
was  invariably  acquiescent,  but  he  believed 
in  organization  and  any  differences  were 
usually  adjusted  before  they  found  their 
way  into  the  press.  He  was  always  grateful 
to  the  organization,  and  did  not  want  to 
do  anything  deleterious  to  it.  That  was  the 
kind  of  loyal  Democrat  Mr.  Moore  was. 

In  the  last  papers  of  Haddcn  Ivins,  famous 
editor  of  this  newspaper,  who  died  on'  Sep- 
tember 5.  1941,  there  was  a  request  that 
Mr.  Moore  speak  at  the  funeral  services, 
which  were  held  In  an  Englewood  church. 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Ivins  were  close  friends, 
and  Mr.  Moore  considered  it  an  honor  to 
have  been  so  remembered  by  the  editor. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orations 
ever  heard  at  a  funeral  service  for  any  man 
In  this  State. 

On  November  1.  Just  beforr  the  presiden- 
tial election,  we  received  a  telegram  signed 
"Harry  8.  Truman."  It  commended  this 
newspapers  support  of  Gov.  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son. Hudson  Dispatch  has  backed  the  Demo- 
craUc  presidential   candidates   consistently 


since  it  l^ecame  a  morning  newspaper  In 
1912,  and  we  could  not  understand  how  such 
a  missive  came  about.  We  could  not  remem- 
ber any  such  precedent.  No  other  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  we  knew,  had  ever  acknowl- 
edged Hudson  Dispatch's  supporting  of  a 
presidential  candidate  by  such  a  wire.  But 
we  did  not  have  to  wonder  long,  for  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Moore,  as  the  thoughtful 
Democrat  ihe  was,  had  seen  to  it  that  our 
newspaper's  efforts  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Democratic  national  headquarters. 
That  was  the  kind  of  Democrat  Mr.  Moore 
was. 

Mr.  Moore,  besides  being  the  only  3-tlme 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only 
United  suites  Senator  who  ever  resigned  to 
become  a  candidate  for  governor  of  this 
State.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1934  before  finishing  his  second  term  but 
resigned  to  become  a  candidate  In  1937  for 
his  final  occupancy  of  that  office.  He  re- 
ceived the  largest  plurality  any  candidate 
for  govertwr  had  ever  received  In  Hudson 
County— 129,000.  Strangely.  Mr.  Moore  was 
pitted  agatost  Rev.  Lester  H.  Clee,  of  Newark, 
now  president  of  civil  service  commission  and 
being  talked  of  for  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  next  year.  Mr.  Clee  Is  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Moore.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Moore  from  making  a  power- 
ful campaign  as  he  did  in  1931.  As  in  for- 
mer campaigns,  he  conducted  this  one  on  a 
gentlemanly  basis.  To  a  great  extent,  that 
accounted  for  much  of  his  popularity. 

Mr.  Moo^e  was  a  self-made  man.  He  left 
grammar  school  when  he  was  13.  and.  being 
ambitious,  began  to  study  at  night  while 
working  for  $3  per  week  as  a  messenger  dur- 
ing the  day.  He  went  to  Cooper  Union,  New 
York  aty.  at  night,  and  later  to  New  Jersey 
Law  School,  Newark.  He  passed  the  bar 
examinations  after  graduating  in  1924.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  spxir  to  his  ambition  waa 
Miss  Jennie  Hastings  Stevens,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1911.  He  was  devoted  to  her  and  she 
to  him.  They  cUmbed  the  heights  of  politi- 
cal fame  together,  although  Mrs.  Moore  re- 
fused to  share  much  of  the  limelight  that 
went  with  her  husband's  meteoric  rise  from 
city  commissioner  In  1913,  to  third-term 
governor. 

It  was  probably  Mr.  Moore's  deep  love  for 
people  and  sympathy  for  those  who  were  less 
fortunate  that  helped  to  make  him  the  best 
vote  getter  In  the  history  of  New  Jersey. 
Soon  after, he  became  commissioner  in  1913. 
he  began  to  establish  recreation  centers  and 
parlu.  Ho  inaugurated  supervised  play  in 
the  schools  and  brought  about  special  atten- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  crippled  and  back- 
ward school  children.  His  love  of  humanity 
is  attested  by  that  great  memorial  built  to 
him  in  Jersey  City  after  he  became  governor, 
and  dedicated  as  A.  Harry  Moore  School  for 
Crippled  Children.  Up  until  the  time  of  his 
death  this  school  was  one  of  the  many  hu- 
mane activities  that  claimed  Mr.  Moore's 
Interest  and  uncounted  hours  of  service. 
Many  will  never  be  known  by  the  general 
public. 

Statesman,  humanitarian,  politician,  and 
good  neighbor,  Mr.  Moore  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Jersey  City,  which  he  loved  so  well.  It 
was  where  he  rose  to  fame  and  where,  we 
think,  he  would  liked  to  have  died.  But 
A.  Harry  Moore  Is  home  again.  The  Gov- 
ernor, ^a  his  close  friends  still  called  him,  is 
back  for  all  too  fleeting  hours.  But  the 
bright  twinge  of  his  eyes  that  charmed  even 
those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  the  ever- 
ready  smile  that  helped  to  make  him  New 
Jersey's  most  popular  chief  executive,  and 
the  golden  voice  that  enthralled  the  mtiltl- 
tude  have  vanished. 

Get  the  memory  of  this  illxutrlovis  public 
servant  will  linger  through  the  years  In  the 
minds  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  with  gnarled  legs,  palsied 
hands,  partially  paralyzed  bodies  and  back- 
ward braihs — to  whom  be  was  the  great 
benefactor! 


Sideligbts   on   the   Accomplishments   of 
0.  0.  Mclntyre,  a  Great  Reporter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  insert  the  following,  which 
is  No.  3  in  the  series  of  articles  that  Mr. 
Dick  Cull,  Jr.,  is  writing  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  distinguished  reporter, 
the  late  O.  O.  Mclntyre: 

New  Tohk,  February. — Anyone  who  read 
O.  O.  Mclntyre  some  20  years  ago  will  re- 
member the  sentimental  stories  the  New 
York  columnist  wrote  about  his  two  Boston 
bulldogs.  Billy  and  Nimble. 

Mall  from  all  over  the  country  flooded 
the  author  of  New  York  Day  by  Day  after 
these  stories  appeared,  according  to  hia 
widow,  Maybelle  Hope  Mclntyre,  who  now 
lives  here  In  a  Park  Avenue  apartment. 

Mclntyre,  who  became  famous  by  report- 
ing the  big  city  in  the  home!y  gossip  of  a 
email-town  boy,  died  on  Valentine's  Day, 
February  14,  1938,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Billy  was  the  first  Boston  bull  owned  fcy 
the  couple  from  Gallipolls,  Ohio.  Since  there 
were  no  children  in  the  family,  he  ruled  the 
roost,  with  special  quarters  and  special 
favors. 

Billy  was  a  handsome  dog,  perfectly 
marked,  smart,  and  deeply  fond  of  his  mas- 
ter and  mistress.  He  treated  others  wltb 
cool  respect. 

Billy  was  a  world  traveler.  He  made  eight 
tripe  to  Europe  and  also  crisscrossed  the 
United  States  frequently.  Once  his  master 
signed  his  name  to  a  column  written  be- 
tween Paris  and  Berlin. 

On  the  wall  in  the  Mclntyre  home  today 
Is  a  strip  of  photographs  of  Billy  and  of  a 
Seelyham  named  Rainbow,  also  a  family  pet. 
Billy,  recognizing  he  Is  the  canine  lord  of 
the  household,  is  giving  Rainbow  a  royal 
snubbing. 

The  greatest  amount  of  mall  O.  O.  Mcln- 
tyre ever  received  from  any  one  column 
came  after  he  wrote  a  heartfelt  story  about 
bis  lingering  grief  over  Billy's  death. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  tfie  column,  which 
was  carried  in  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try under  the  heading,  "A  Letter  to  Dog 
Heaven": 

"Deab  Billt:  I  came  across  yovi  badly 
chewed  but  favorite  ball  In  a  closet  today 
and  put  It  away  quickly  with  a  slight  choke. 
It  has  been  more  than  a  year  now  since  you 
went  away,  and  we  miss  you  as  much  as  ever. 

"I  think  it  was  largely  because  after  great 
suffering  you  faced  the  Last  Terror  with  such  . 
magnificent  valor.  A  patient  Uttle  sigh,  a 
twitch  of  your  nubbin  tall,  and  It  was  all 
over.  For  several  nights  I  walked  the  streets 
trying  to  get  hold  of  myself.  I  wanted  you 
back  then  as  I  do  now. 

"I'd  meet  Torrence,  the  cop,  who  used  to 
tickle  you  behind  the  hear;  John,  the  Wal- 
dorf doorman,  and  others  who  knew  you,  and 
they'd  Inquire,  'Where's  Billy?'  I'd  have  to 
shake  my  head  and  go  rushing  on.  They 
looked  at  me  strangely  and  then  somehow 
they  understood. 

"Becatise  you  were  deaf  and  ao  dependent. 
I  suppose,  you  entwined  our  hearts  more 
than  the  average  dog.  And  left  such  an 
enormous  gap.  Mankind  In  Its  feeble  grop- 
Ings  is  alwajrs,  and  for  excellent  reason  X 
firmly  believe,  puzzled  by  death. 

**Tou  now  know  what  some  day  all  of  us 
must  learn.  That  is:  What  Is  on  the  other 
side.  For  if  dogs  haven't  souls,  neither  has 
man,  and  the  end  is  extinction. 
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"So  I  believe  I  like  to  Imagine  you  romp. 
Ing  through  lush  Elyalan  fields,  Jumping 
high  like  a  rabbit,  stopping  now  and  then 
quizzically  to  look  back  and  listen  for  famil- 
iar voices  and  footfalls.  For  certainly  you 
will  no  longer  be  deaf  In  your  Valhalla." 

Nimble  followed  BUly  Into  the  Mclntyiv 
home.  Actually  he  arrived  as  a  gift  from  the 
Ben  AU  Haggln.  the  artist,  during  Blllyls 
old  age.  He  was  offered  as  a  gift  after  a 
crisis  developed   In  the  Haggln   home. 

Until  Billy  died,  the  new  Boston  had  one 
of  the  three  bathrooms  in  the  Park  Avenue 
apartment  as  his  home  quarters. 

Nimble  was  on  the  bed  the  night  O.  6. 
Mclntyre  died.  He  refused  to  be  moved  imtll 
the  next  day.  For  some  time  after,  h» 
grieved  for  his  master. 

Odd  Mclntyre's  fondness  for  dumb  ani- 
mals was  long  entrenched,  his  widow  said  a 
few  days  ago  in  her  Park  Avenue  home.  It 
began  In  childhood  and  grew  stronger. 

It  Is  doubtful  the  story  was  ever  told  be- 
fore of  how  the  fondness  was  first  demon- 
strated. 

It  was  In  Cincinnati  In  1908,  Just  after  the 
Mclntyre's  were  married.  Odd  was  working 
on  the  Cincinnati  Post  newspaper  and  the 
couple  lived  in  a  small  hotel. 

One  of  the  tenants  in  the  hotel  was  Mike 
Mitchell,  a  baseball  player  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Reds  In  the  National  League. 

One  day  Mitchell  and  his  wife  went  away 
on  a  visit.  Emrlng  their  absence,  they  asked 
their  neighbors,  the  Mclntyre's.  to  care  for 
their  canary. 

The  bird  usually  chirped  through  the  day 
and  was  quiet  at  night.  But  one  night  Mc- 
lntyre got  home  late  from  work  and  decided 
to  read  a  while  before  going  to  bed. 

About  3  a.  m.  he  was  startled  to  hear  the 
canary  start  singing.  "He  cant  sleep  be- 
cause  we  have  the  light  on,"  the  tender- 
hearted Odd  told  his  wife,  and  he  forthwith 
went  to  a  closet,  picked  out  his  wife's  black 
silk   petticoat   and   covered    the   cage 

By  the  time  the  Mitchells  returned. 
Mclntyre  was  so  attached  to  the  bird  he 
was  reluctant  to  give  it  back. 

But  after  he  did  so,  h/told  his  wife- 

"Never  again  wUl  I  become  so  attached  to 
something  that  Is  so  dependent  on  me  for 
care." 

The  resolve  dldnt  last  long,  of  course. 
Odd  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  animals 
and  he  couldn't  cover  it  up. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  recalls  some  other  examples 
of  her  husband's  unhapplness  over  the  sight 
of  dumb  animals  in  trouble. 

She  remembers  that  in  1911  New  York 
city  sweltered  in  a  summer  heat  wave  One 
day  Odd  was  walking  down  the  street  when 
he  noticed  two  horses  keel  over.  He  almost 
fainted  too. 

Then  there  was  the  time  the  Mclntyrea 
were  traveling  through  Mexico  in  a  private 
car.  Others  in  the  car  carried  rifles  and  took 
pot  shots  at  coyotes,  which  then  had  been 
destroying  flocks  of  sheep. 

Even  though  he  knew  the  coyotes  were 
kUlers,  Mclntyre  cringed  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  car  every  time  a  shot  was  fired. 

But  that  was  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  the  small- 
town boy  whose  soft  heart  and  homely  gossip 
made  him  the  idol  of  a  generation  of  news- 
paper-reading Americans. 


The  Man  Who  Could  Become  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
disUnct  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention 


of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
appearing  in  the  Qulncy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger.  Friday,  February  13,  1953: 
Thx  Mam  Who  Coru>  Becoihk  President 
(RiCBAXD  M.  NncoN  became  the  chief  figure 
In  a  controversy  that  threatened  to  blow 
the  Republican  Party  to  pieces  Just  before 
the  presidential  election  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  there  waa  something  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  about  his  private  finances. 
Look  magazine  has  attempted  to  clear  the 
Vice  President's  record  once  and  for  all.  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  caught  in  a 
characteristic  pose  by  Patriot  Ledger  Photog- 
rapher Laban  Whlttaker  when  the  GOP  cam- 
paign train  visited  the  south  shore  last 
October.) 

(By  Richard  L.  England) 

In  an  attempt  to  completely  clear  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nuon  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  during  and  after  the  re- 
cent election  campaign.  Look  magazine,  in 
a  10-page  copyrighted  article  in  its  February 
issue,  has  bared  the  heretofore  unpublished 
contents  of  Nixon's  Federal  income-tax  re- 
turns for  the  years  1949  through  1951. 

"He  received  no  money  personally  from  any 
of  his  supporters. 

"He  lived  on  his  congressional  Income  sup- 
plemented by  legitimate  speaking  engage- 
ments, with  little  enough  pay  for  those. 

"HU  only  receipt  of  a  significant  lump 
sum  was  from  the  sale  of  war  bonds  he  and 
his  wife  saved  over  a  5-year  period." 

CONTROVERSIAL   $18,000 

On  the  controversial  $18,000  Nixon  fund 
contributed  by  California  businessmen,  the 
article,  which  was  written  by  Richard  Wilson, 
chief  of  Look's  Washington  bureau,  polnU 
out  that  Price,  Waterhouee  &  Co..  a  leading 
firm  of  public  account  ants,  reported  no  direct 
payments  to  Nixon  or  Mrs.  Nixon. 

The  three  principal  items  paid  for  by  the 
fimd  were  expenses  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
for  trips  to  and  from  California,  »2,306.54; 
Christmas  cards  for  16,500  campaign  workers 
in  1950  and  25.000  in  1951,  »4.237.54-  and 
postage.  $1,202.30.  The  remainder  was  for 
stationery,  telephone  and  telegraph,  radio  re- 
cordings, newspaper  advertising  and  pub- 
licity, entertainment  and  luncheons  for 
Nixon  supporters,  and  other  items  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

In  answer  to  those  who  thought  Nixon's 
disclosures  of  his  financial  status  over  na- 
tionwide television  channeU  was  "political 
soap  opera"  Mr.  Wilson's  article  Includes 
photostats  showing  5  pages  of  brief  outline 
for  the  hasty  speech  which  Nuon  made. 

"Published  reports  that  Nuon  went 
through  an  elaborate  rehearsal  including 
smiles  and  gestures  were  entirely  Imagina- 
tive," the  article  declares.  "'I  don't  want 
this  to  be  or  look  like  an  act,'  Nuon  told 
the  technicians.  He  suggested  that  Mrs. 
NUon  sit  on  the  stage  with  him  and  ap- 
pear in  the  picture,  but  did  not  know  that 
the  camera  would  dramatically  pan  on  her 
at  key  points, "  the  article  says. 

The  article  also  states  that  Nuon  did  not 
have  complete  data  on  his  personal  finances 
in  his  hands  until  2  hours  before  the  broad- 
cast and  that  it  was  only  15  minutes  before 
he  was  to  be  on  the  air  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  first  walked  into  the  television  studio. 
The  article  answenxl  charges  printed  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  that  Nuon  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  American  Embaray  in  Habana 
requesting  they  help  his  friend  Mr.  Smith 
out  of  a  $4,200  gambling  debt.  Nuow  did 
not  know  of  the  letter  which  was  written 
by  a  secretary  and  signed  for  him  by  her 
on  the  instruction  of  a  superior,  the  article 
declared. 

FAUBX  CHARGE 

It  further  declared  that  the  charge  that 
Nixon  was  present  with  Smith  when  the 
gambling  debt  was  Incurred  also  was  false 
and  pointed  out  Instances  making  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  there  at  the  time. 


Another  charge,  made  by  Drew  Pearaon  In 
an  October  column,  that  the  Nuons  paid 
$20,000  in  July  for  a  $41,000  Washington 
house  after  Mrs.  Nixon  filed  a  declaration 
in  California  in  May  stating  that  their  joint 
property  did  not  exceed  $10,000,  later  had  to 
be  retracted.  The  columnist  found,  the 
article  said,  that  there  was  another  Richard 
and  Pat  Nixon  In  California  who  filed  the 
$10,000  declaration. 

It  was  also  noted  that  Nixon's  family 
holdings  were  not  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  as  alleged  but  closer  to  $75,000.  His 
brother  does  not  own  a  drive-in  restaurant, 
the  article  says,  but  only  rents  it.  His  par- 
ents own  an  $11,000  farm  in  Pennsylvania 
and  a  $7,000  home  in  Florida,  both  of  which 
they  rent  out,  the  article  said. 

Another  assertion,  that  a  letter  existed 
showing  Nixon  to  have  received  $52,000  from 
friends  in  the  oil  Industry  for  representing 
their  interests  In  Congress,  was  branded  falsa 
by  the  article.  Statements  under  oath  by 
the  alleged  writer  of  the  letter  and  the  al- 
leged recipient  of  the  letter  that  neither  had 
written  or  received  It  was  cited  as  evidence, 
as  was  a  statement  by  a  handwriting  expert 
that  it  was  a  forgery. 

An  implication  appearing  In  Pearson's 
column  5  days  before  election  that  Nixon 
borrowed  money  from  a  company  whose  con- 
tract with  the  Government  he  was  renego- 
tiating while  in  the  Navy  in  1946,  to  pay 
his  expenses  to  go  back  to  California  in  con- 
nection with  running  for  Congress,  was  com- 
mented upon.  Though  Pearson  explained 
that  "later"  Ndcon  repaid,  the  Look  article 
declared  the  loan  actually  was  an  airline 
reservation  made  for  Nixon  on  the  company's 
credit  card.  When  the  bill  came  In  from 
the  airline,  Nixon  paid  Immediately,  the  arti- 
cle said. 

The  5-year  total  of  Nixon's  Income  ttut)ugh 
1951  was  $71,381.14,  about  $10,000  more  than 
the  salary  he  received  while  In  Congress. 
Most  of  this  $10,000  came  as  fees  from  • 
large  number  of  speeches,  especially  about 
the  Hiss  case,  the  article  said. 


Addres$  of  Dr.  Chnrle$  R.  Slif  h,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  deary  Col- 
lege, of  Ypsilantl.  Mich.,  has  conferred 
an  honorary  degree  upon  one  of  Michi- 
gan's most  highly  regarded  citizens,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Sligh.  Jr.  The  record  clearly 
indicates  that  Mr.  Sligh  has  had  a  not- 
able career.  He  is  presently  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  se- 
lected to  head  this  nationwide  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  eminently  successful 
as  a  small-business  man  In  western 
Michigan.  He  has  conscientiously  and 
competently  devpted  long  hours  and  un- 
tiring energy  to  numerous  civic  projects 
and  charitable  organizations.  He  is  a 
devoted  churchman  and  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  lay  leaders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  fervently  believes 
in  good  government  and  the  American 
economic  system.  Because  of  this  varied 
and  distinguished  career,  it  was  ntting 
and  proper  that  Cleary  CoUege  should 
select  Charies  R.  Sligh.  Jr..  for  an  hon- 
orary degree. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
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speech  made  by  Mr.  Sligh  on  January  14. 
1953,  at  McKenny  Hall  and  over  radio 
station  WJR: 

Than?t  you  very  much.  Noble  "IVavls  and 
Dr.  Cleary,  honored  gueste,  and  feUow 
businessmen.  To  add  to  my  embarrassment 
today,  I  find  with  us,  in  the  audience,  Sam 
Coral  who  happened  to  be  my  roonunate 
during  the  part  of  1  year  that  I  attended 
Colgate  University,  so  anything  about  my 
Bcholasttc  background  can  be  too  ably 
checked  by  Sam  for  my  comfort.  Then,  of 
course,  when  we  talk  about  how  I  did  all 
this  Job  in  business,  I'm  embarrassed  beca\ise 
two  of  my  biisiness  associates  are  also  here 
today.  It  was  mentioned  that  I  started  in 
business  In  1933  in  the  furniture  business. 
Well.  I  did  that,  but  it  was  only  with  the 
very  able  help  of  Bill  Lowry  that  I  did  it  and 
ceruinly  if  It  hadn't  been  for  Bill,  I'm  very 
sure  that  I  wouldn't  be  here  today  and  he 
probably  deserves  the  doctor's  degree  much 
more  than  I  do.  The  third  one  that  has 
added  to  my  embarrassment  is  Bert  Baker 
who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Chair  Co.,  which  he.  I.  Mr.  Lowry 
and  some  of  the  others  took  over  in  1945  and 
certainly  without  Bert's  help  I  would  have 
been  totally  unable  to  carry  this  Job  as  NAM 
president. 

Truly,  it  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  in  Tpel- 
lanti  and  to  have  participated  this  morning 
In  the  Convocation  at  Cleary  College.  I  am 
certainly  very  greatly  honored  by  the  doc- 
tor's degree  which  was  conferred  upon  me 
by  Cleary  College.  As  I  told  the  youngsters 
over  there.  I  have  heard  a  saying  that  "aU 
good  things  come  to  him  who  waits"  and  I 
have  waited  a  long  time,  about  30  years,  and 
today  I  finally  have  a  degree  for  which  I  am 
duly  grateful.  I  regard  the  degree  as  much 
more  than  Just  a  personal  honor.  Not  only 
Is  It  a  recognition  of  the  great  organization 
of  which  I  am  currently  the  president,  it  to 
me  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  growing  reali- 
sation by  both  Industry  and  education  of 
their  Interdependence.  Now  the  National 
As£oclatlon  of  Manufacturers  clearly  sees  the 
need  to  do  something  constructive  In  con- 
nection with  this  Interdependence  ot  busi- 
ness and  education. 

At  this  point,  some  of  ycu  are  probably 
faying.  "What  is  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers?"  Perhaps  you  think  that 
this  is  a  rather  silly  question  for  me  to  ask 
this  group.  Actually,  it  isn't,  because  I  find 
many  businessmen,  as  I  travel  around  the 
country  that  do  not  know  what  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  is  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  even  know  a  few  of  its 
members  are  not  quite  s\ire  of  what  it  is  and 
what  it  does.  So  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I 
am  going  to  give  you  Just  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning it  before  I  get  on  with  tbe  rest  of 
my  talk. 

First,  it  has  18.900  members.  Now  that 
Includes  both  large  and  snuill  members.  A 
number  of  people  say,  "Is  NAM  a  big-busi- 
ness organlzaUon?"  It  is  the  biggest  email- 
business  men's  organization  in  the  world  to- 
day because  83  percent  of  the  18.900  members 
of  NAM  have  less  than  600  employees  and 
60  percent  of  these  18.900  members  have  less 
than  100  employees.  These  companies  come 
from  all  types  of  business  and  from  all  sizes 
of  business  and  from  all  parta  of  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii.  Now  in  the  aggregate 
these  18.900  manufacturers,  or  members  of 
NAM.  employ  over  three-fourths  of  all  the 
people  employed  in  Industry  in  the  United 
States  and  these  18.900  members  in  the  ag- 
gregate produce  about  85  percent  of  all  the 
goods  produced  in  the  United  SUtes  today. 
That  makes  NAM  a  rather  powerful  organi- 
zation you  say,  and,  of  course,  it  does. 

How  Is  the  policy  of  an  organization  this 
powerful  formed?  Is  it  formed  as  some 
people  think  it  is  in  a  smoke-filled  room 
by  a  few  big  industrialists?  That's  a  ques- 
tion that  is  often  asked  of  me.  It  is  not. 
NAM  has  13  policy  commlttecfi  and  all  policy 
of  NAM  either  originates  in  1  of  those  13 


fommlttefl?,  9r  If  referred  to  pne  of  thoee 
13  committees  for  action  and  then  goes  on 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Those  13  com- 
mittees each  have  any  place  from  60  to 
200  members,  and  only  after  careful  de- 
liberation and  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  those  members  does  a  suggested 
NAM  policy  get  passed  by  1  of  those  com- 
mittees and  at  that  time  that  suggested 
policy  is  taken  by  the  chairman  of  that 
particular  committee  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  NAM.  Now,  that  board  is  made 
Up  of  168  men.  again  representing  all  types 
of  industries  and  all  sizes  of  companies.  I 
represent  possibly  one  of  the  smallest  com- 
panies on  the  NAM  board  but  I  do  not 
represent  the  smallest.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  ai  representative  on  the  NAM  board 
which  enlploys  450,000  people.  But  the 
man  that;  employs  450,000  people  has  Just 
exactly  the  same  number  of  votes  that  I 
have  and  be  gets  no  more  chance  to  express 
his  views  on  the  fioor  than  I  do.  After  the 
policy  Is  studied  by  the  board,  it  is  then 
put  to  a  vote  and  only  upon  a  two-third 
vote,  a  twd-thlrd  majority  vote  of  that  board 
of  directors,  does  that  suggested  policy  be- 
come NAM  policy.  So,  I  think  you  can 
readily  see  that  actually  we  have  a  very 
democrati^lly  run  organization.  Well,  we 
pass  a  reaplutlon  and  we  have  a  policy,  so 
what?  Wbat  happens  then,  what  does  the 
policy  meftn?  The  policy  then  becomes  the 
framework  within  which  the  staff  is  allowed 
to  operate.  It  becomes  the  framework 
within  which  the  officers  and  committee 
chairmen  of  NAM  are  allowed  to  operate. 
It  becomes  the  framework  within  which  I 
can  go  out  into  the  field  and  speak  for 
NAM.  I  Qannot  voice  my  own  opinions,  I 
must  volcf  the  opinion  of  our  organization. 
Fortunately,  for  me  and  my  conscience,  the 
two  coincide  very  nicely.  Now  NAM  takes 
a  very  constructive  view  of  national  prob- 
lems. I  hiive  been  on  the  board  for  4  years 
and  never; once  In  those  4  years  have  I  ever 
heard  a  NAM  director  get  up  and  argue  for 
or  against  any  suggested  policy  because  of 
its  effect  Ion  his  company.  It  has  always 
been  what  will  be  best  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  what  wlU  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  th^  people  of  thls_great  coimtry  of 
ours.  That  is  the  only  consideration  I  have 
ever  beared  voiced  in  an  NAM  board  meeting 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact.  One  of 
our  stated  objectives,  we  have  a  rather  long 
credo  whith  I  will  not  read  to  you,  but  I 
do  want  to  read  one  of  our  stated  objectives 
which  I  t)ilnk  will  give  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  thie  thinking  behind  NAM  activity, 
and  I  qubte,  "To  help  create  among  all 
segments  (Jf  the  public  a  more  complete  and 
sympathet|lc  understanding  of  how  the 
American  -system  works  for  the  benefit  of 
every  individual."  Now,  everyone  of  our 
country's  fereatest  problems  which  has  to 
do  with  education  and  the  condition  of  our 
educational  system.  Is  a  vital  concern  to 
every  Industrialist.  If  the  system  decays, 
we  win  See  injured,  beyond  repair,  the 
foundation  of  our  greatness  as  a  Nation. 
Through  |he  Improvement  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  greatest  resource  will  be 
strengtheded.  If  we  want  this  country  to 
grow  and  I  develop  f lu-ther  the  way  of  life 
which  ha4  already  propelled  us  to  world 
leadership^  we  must  all  accept  the  challenge 
to  safeguard  and  Improve  our  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondary.  The  plight  of  pri- 
vately endowed  schools  and  colleges  is  par- 
ticularly ehallenptng  to  the  businessmen. 
In  a  dramatic  appeal  for  business  support 
for  our  colleges,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  a  few  months 
ago,  declaiied  that  approximately  one-fourth 
of  our  colleges,  universities  and  technological 
schools  are  operating  In  the  red  and  are  get- 
ting In  dcieper  every  day.  As  businessmen, 
most  of  ua  are  willing  to  admit  that  at  least 
until  recently,  we  have  not  recognized  our 
responsibility  for  positive  action.  About  a 
year  ago.  In  December  1951,  the  NAM  board 
called  upoQ  our  membership  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing thljngs,  and  I  quote,  "First,  to  c<m- 


tlnue  Iti  tttorta  to  sectire  adequate  local, 
State,  and  private  support  for  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
for  all  American  youth.  Secondly,  to  exert 
every  effort  to  make  available  higher  educa- 
tion, the  supplementary  private  financial 
support,  essential  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  youth,  .American  Industry,  and  the 
Nation.  This  private  support  may  be  in  the 
form  of — 

(a)  Endowments,  grants,  and  aids,  build- 
ings and  such  other  items  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

(b)  Assistance  to  qualify  the  worthy  in- 
dividuals to  continue  their  educational 
careers  through  programs  of  scholarship 
awards  and  other  grants  for  education. 

(c)  To  utilize  as  far  as  possible,  the  fa- 
cilities, faculty,  and  staff  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  carry  on  research,  in  cure  ap- 
plied, and  social  science  and  in  all  other 
areas  which  will  prove  beneficial  not  only  to 
Industry,  but  to  American  life,  and 

(d)  Assistance  to  demonstratively  sound 
organizations  whose  funds  are  raised  for,  and 
disbursed  to  urgently  needed  fields  of  spe- 
cialized education." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  the 
NAM  resolution  and  again,  I  remind  you,  it 
was  passed  in  an  effort  to  get  the  NAM  mem- 
bership to  heed  this  challenge. 

Now  resolutions  are  not  enough.  Reso- 
lutions to  do  any  good,  must  be  activated. 
It  is  a  prime  obligation  of  every  Individual 
businessman  and  every  corporation  to  give 
not  merely  his  and  its  voice,  but  generously 
of  his  and  its  funds  to  help  solve  the  stag- 
gering problem  confronting  privately  op- 
erated educational  institutions.  A  good 
place  to  start  this  program  of  giving  to  edu- 
cational institutions  on  the  part  of  aU  you 
businessmen,  is  right  here  at  Cleary  CoUege. 


The  Smear  of  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON:  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  February  10.  1953,  wherein 
it  is  stated.  "Deliberate  falsification 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  regu- 
lar part  of  our  political  campaigning."  I 
would  say  that  such  tactics  should  have 
no  part  at  any  time  in  political  cam- 
paigning and  those  who  have  indulged  in 
them  should  repent  and  be  willing  to 
undo  as  best  they  can  the  damage  they 
might  have  done  to  another's  reputation. 
There  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done 
on  this  score  in  behalf  of  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
No  Room  foh  Fakebt 

Senator  Bahrett,  chairman  of  a  Senate 
elections  subcommittee,  says  that  forged 
documents  were  used  is  the  1952  campaign 
to  reflect  discredit  on  Richard  M.  Nixon,  now 
Vice  President.  The  new  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  cites  as  evidence  two 
documents  which  untruthfully  represent 
Nixon  as  having  received  $50,000  from  two 
oil  companies.  It  is  not  alleged  that  these 
were  printed  in  newspapers,  but  the  sub- 
committee says  that  they  were  circulated. 

If  forged  papers  were  used  against  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  running  mate,  the  truth 
should  be  established  beyond  question  and 
the   guUty  persons   held  respouaible.    The 
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technique  of  photograpble  fakery  was  well 
worked  out  and  tued  In  the  1990  Senatorial 
election  in  Maryland  In  which  Republican 
John  Mabshali,  Butlb*  defeated  Democrat 
Millard  E.  Tydlngs.  Deliberate  falsification 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  regular 
part  of  our  political  campaigning.  On  the 
contrary,  erery  instance  at  -It  ought  to  b* 
beld  up  for  puUlc  attention  and  acorn. 


Tai  DeductiMit  for  Medical  and  Dental 
Expenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  BHATTHEWS 

or  FLOKIDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  remove  the 
limitation  that  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses shall  be  allowed  in  certain  cases 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
the  taxpayer  to  deduct  an  of  his  medical 
and  dental  expenses  from  his  gross  in- 
come, provided,  of  course,  that  this  de- 
duction does  not  exceed  the  present  max- 
imum deduction  allowable.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  maximum  deduction  allow- 
able is  $1,250,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  exemptions  allowed,  with  a  maximum 
of  $2,500:  except  that  the  maximum  Is 
$5,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return  of  a 
husband  and  wife.  The  bill  I  am  offer- 
ing would  not  make  any  change  in 
this  schedule  of  tnaximiim  deductions 
allowable. 

Many  of  our  citizens  of  modest  income 
spend  one  or  two  hundred  dollar  per 
year  for  medical  and  dental  expenses, 
and  under  the  present  law,  they  cannot 
deduct  this  amount  from  their  income 
tax.  I  believe  It  is  only  fair  to  give  the 
average  citizen,  the  taxpayer  of  modest 
means,  an  opportunity  to  find  some  tax 
relief  that  will  enable  him  better  to  pay 
his  current  obligations,  and  I  think  this 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  would  be  of 
help  to  him  in  that  respect. 

The  benefits  of  this  bill  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  taxpayers  who  file 
form  1040  and  itemize  their  miscellane- 
ous deductions.  Those  taxpayers  who 
elect  to  take  the  so-called  standard  de- 
duction on  their  returns  would  not  be 
affected  hereby. 

No  accurate  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  United  States  which  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
Is  possible.  Any  attempts  to  arrive  at 
such  an  estimate  must  be  classed  as  pure 
speculation.  I  personally  feel  that  the 
estimates  I  have  heard  are  far  too  high. 
and  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  be 
comparatively  small,  especially  in  view 
of  the  desperately  needed  tax  relief 
which  this  bill  would  afford  to  low- 
income  families  whose  members  have 
been  stricken  with  Illness  or  accident. 
This  is  definitely  a  poor  man's  bill,  since 
it  would  give  no  additional  benefit  to 
those  with  higher  incomes.  This  is 
shown  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent limitations  on  maximum  allowable 
deductions  are  retained. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  con- 
cerning tax  relief,  and  yet  I  share  the 
same  concern  with  all  Members  of  the 
House  about  the  necessity  for  balancing 
the  budget.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  there  will  be  and  there  should  be 
a  determined  effort  to  give  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  some  tax  relief.  I  do  sin- 
cerely believe  that  if  this  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  is  passed  it  will  not  se- 
riously hamper  our  attempts  to  balance 
the  budget  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
offer  some  small  measure  of  tax  relief  to 
the  citizen  who  needs  it  most,  namely. 
the  citizen  of  small  inc(mie. 


Snearert  Still  After  Nixon 


President  Confratnlated  on  Ambassadors 
Selected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
Interested  in  souiid  foreign  relations  and 
the  type  of  foreign  service  organization 
needed  to  maintain  them  will  certainly 
approve  of  the  appointment  of  Carl  Ran- 
kin as  Ambassador  to  China  and  the 
announced  intention  to  appoint  George 
V.  Allen  as  Ambassador  to  India. 

These  two  career  diplomats  possess 
singular  experience,  exceptional  intelli- 
gence, and  high  character.  Their  selec- 
tion represents  an  important  victory  for 
sound  administration  versus  the  spoils 
system.  By  recommending  these  ap- 
pointments to  the  President,  Mr.  Dulles 
has  no  doubt  improved  the  morale  of 
our  career  Foreign  Service  personnel. 

Not  very  long  ago  ambassadorships 
were  the  patronage  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  national  committee  of  the  political 
party  in  power.  Rich  contributors  to 
the  successful  party's  coffers  were  re- 
warded with  appointments  to  the  vari- 
ous capitals,  where  some  did  a  good  job 
and  some  merely  entertained  lavishly. 
The  world  situation  is  too  grim  these 
days  and  the  worldwide  effects  of  our 
imderstanding  and  leadership  too  im- 
portant to  permit  us  to  risk  entrusting 
our  diplomacy  to  any  but  the  most  able. 

Taipei  is  an  important  post.  As  Min- 
ister in  Charge  there,  in  the  absence  of 
an  Ambassador,  Mr.  Rankin  has  proved 
his  capacity  and  richly  deserves  to  be 
appointed  Ambassador. 

In  moving  from  Belgrade  to  New  Delhi, 
Ambassador  Allen  will  take  with  him  a 
record  of  solid  accomplishment,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  the  whole  area  of  which  India  is 
a  part,  and  a  keen  sense  of  duty.  Peel- 
ing as  I  do,  that  India  is  high  on  the 
Cominform  list  of  objectives.  I  am  much 
heartened  by  the  knowledge  that  our 
representation  there  is  to  be  of  such 
caliber. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  to  be  congratulated  on  these 
appointments.  I  hope  the  same  sort  of 
judgment  Is  uniformly  used  in  making 
additional  appointments  of  representa- 
tives in  important  foreign  capitals. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Ricord  a  timely  editorial  from  the 
issue  of  February  10  of  an  excellent 
southern  newspaper,  the  CSiattanooga 
News-Free  Press. 

The  editorial  summarizes  the  many 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  smear 
Vice  President  Richard  Ndcon,  in  what 
is  certainly  one  of  the  lowest  attacks 
ever  made  against  a  public  figure  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  As  the  editorial 
points  out.  Dick  Nixon  was  marked  for 
political  destruction  by  the  Reds  and 
their  fellow  travelers  as  soon  as  he  got 
in  their  way  by  keeping  alive  the  inves- 
tigation of  Alger  Hiss. 

Last  faU  the  lefty  smear  artists  were 
Joined  by  a  conscienceless  group  of  poli- 
ticians set  on  winning  an  election  at  any 
cost.  Their  efforts  met  with  faUure,  but 
they  will  probably  try  again.  However, 
as  the  editorial  points  out.  the  American 
people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  smear  techniques  of  the  Reds  and 
feUow  travelers,  and  henceforth  all 
Americans  will  more  readily  recognize 
their  smears  for  what  they  really  are 
The  editorial  follows: 

SuxAxnu  Still  Arm  Nixoif 

When  Richard  Nixoif .  u  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, slnglehandedly  kept  aUve  the  inveetl- 
gatlon  of  traitor,  Alger  Hiss,  which  finally 
resulted  In  Hiss*  going  to  prison.  Mr.  Nizoif 
was  marked  by  the  Reds  and  their  feUow 
travelers  for  political  destruction. 

They  were  not  able,  despite  their  vlgorotu 
efforts  In  concert  with  various  shades  of 
lefties  and  the  Fair  Dealers,  to  defeat  Mr. 
NnoN  In  his  race  for  promotion  from  Houst 
to  the  Senate.    But  they  did  not  give  up. 

When  Senator  Ndcon  was  nominated  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  they 
struck  again.  Working  with  their  natural 
political  partners  In  the  Fair  Deal  party,  the 
left  wingers  and  Hiss  sympathlaers  brought 
out  what  they  thought  would  be  a  crushing 
blow:  they  "revealed"  that  Senator  Nncow 
had  an  ofBce  expense  account  provided  by 
some  of  his  constituents. 

But  Senator  Nixon  would  not  be  felled  by 
the  smear  attack  of  the  lefties.  He  made  a 
full  and  clear  and  dramatic  explanation  to 
the  American  people  of  his  finance*  and  of 
the  expense  fund.  And  the  smear  attempt 
backfired  on  Its  lefty  perpetrators. 

That  was  not  all.  however.  There  were 
even  greater  lengths  to  which  the  antl- 
Nlxon  smearers  were  willing,  even  eager,  to 
go.  After  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Nixow 
following  his  accounting  to  the  people,  Presi- 
dent Truman  reportedly  told  a  group  of 
Fair  Deal  leaders  that  Nnoif  had  not  yet 
won — that  still  another  revelation  would  be 
made  against  him  and  that  It  would  com- 
plete the  hatchet  job  already  begun  but  thua 
far  unsuccessful.  And  a  lefty  commentator 
reportedly  chortled  that  the  new  blow  would 
blast  Nixon  "out  of  the  water." 

But  the  blow  did  not  fall.  The  reason  was 
simple:  It  was  such  a  treacherous  thing  that 
even  some  of  the  former  media  of  the  at- 
tacks on  Nixon  were  afraid  to  touch  It. 

Now.  however,  the  truth  on  this  threatened 
blow  has  come  out.  A  three-member  bi- 
partisan Senate  electlooa  subcommittee  haa 
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revealed  that  the  "blow"  was  an  attempt  to 
link  NncoN  with  an  alleged  $52,000  fund 
raised  by  the  oil  Industry  to  "buy"  Nixon's 
services.  The  bipartisan  subcommittee  also 
has  revealed  that  It  has  ascertained  the  two 
documents  purporting  to  Implicate  Nnoir 
In  the  alleged  pay-off  were  forgeries. 

Through  the  use  of  two  forged  letters, 
cleverly  planted,  the  antl-Nlxon  clique  hoped 
to  deal  a  politically  killing  blow.  Instead, 
the  entrepreneurs  of  this  deal  ire  now  under 
Investigation,  with  the  FBI  having  been 
asked  to  look  Into  the  forgeries  and  grand 
Jury  action  appearing  likely. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Frank  Barrett  (Republican,  Wyoming)  had 
good  news  for  the  American  people  and  bad 
news  for  the  antl-Nlxon  clique  when  he  said. 
"I  think  we  will  be  able  to  pin  it  on  one  in- 
dividual, and  in  reasonably  short  time." 

Mr.  Nixon's  detractors  should  by  now 
have  learned  a  lesson.  But  It  is  doubtftU 
that  they  have.  Once  a  man  Is  put  on  the 
smear  list  of  Communists  and  their  fellow 
travelers  because  of  his  service  to  America, 
the  smear  Is  not  easily  defeated.  The  Reds 
still  are  after  Mr.  Nixon,  and  as  Is  their  usual 
tactic,  they  are  working  with  their  natiiral 
political  allies,  the  lefty  Fair  Dealers  and 
their  unprincipled  camp  followers  of  press 
and  radio. 

In  the  Nixon  caae.'the  American  people 
have  seen  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  the 
workings  of  the  lefty  smear  artists.  For- 
tunately, the  smearers  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful against  Mr.  Nixon.  The  American  people 
should  note  the  pattern  of  this  case  carefully, 
however,  for  It  has  been  repeated  and  will 
be  repeated  again,  perhaps  against  Mr.  Nix- 
on and  certainly  against  others  who  stand 
for  America  and  against  the  revolutionary  ef- 
forts of  the  left. 


The  Smears  That  Failed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Smears  That  Palled,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  World-Herald, 
Omaha,  Nebr..  of  February  11,  1953.  as 
follows : 

The  Smears  That  Failed 

The  tint  attempt  to  "get"  Dick  Nixom 
flttled  when  General  Elsenhower,  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va..  put  his  arm  around  the  shoulder 
of  his  young  running  mate  and  announced 
to  the  world  that  the  team  of  Elsenhower 
and  Nixon  would  keep  running  right  down  to 
the  wire. 

Now  It  develops  that  a  second  and  even 
more  malicious  attempt  was  made  to  smear 
the  young  Callfornlan. 

The  second  time,  his  traducen  even  re- 
sorted to  forgery. 

As  the  story  is  now  told,  a  New  York  press 
agent  named  Roy  De  Groot,  received  In  the 
mail  late  last  October  a  copy  of  a  letter 
alleged  to  have  been  written  by  H.  V.  Sand- 
ers, an  official  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  of 
California,  to  Franklin  Waltman,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Sun  Oil  Co. 

This  letter  is  now  revealed  to  have  been 
forged.  Sanders  did  not  write  it,  Waltman 
did  not  get  it. 

In  this  bogus  commiwlcatlon  "Sanders" 
told  "Waltman"  that  various  oil  people  were 
paying  Nixon  a  total  of  more  than  $52,000 
over  the  course  of  a  year. 


The  letter  concluded: 

"Even  though  you  do  not  subscribe,  feel 
free  to  call  on  him  for  anything  you  need 
In  Washington.  He  regards  himself  as  serv- 
ing otir  whole  industry." 

De  Groat,  who  says  a  copy  of  this  atro- 
cious f  akei  was  sent  to  him  by  a  person  or 
persons  unknown,  declares  that  he  turned  it 
over  to  persons  opposing  the  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  ticket. 

Soon  it  came  Into  the  hands  of  the  left- 
wing  New  Vork  Post,  which  tried  to  check  on 
its  autheaticlty.  It  quickly  discovered  the 
fraud  and  ;dld  not  publish  the  letter. 

That's  all  there  is  to  the  story.  But  it  Is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  vicious  attacks  on  Dick  Nixon. 
Who  hated  and  loathed  him  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  were  willing  to  commit  a 
crime,  risk  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  in 
order  to  diEcredit  him? 

At  the  time  he  was  nominated  for  Vice 
President  ip  Chicago,  Nuon  was  noted  chiefiy 
for  one  thing.  He  was  the  man  who  naUed 
Alger  Hiss.  Had  It  not  been  for  him  the  Hiss 
crowd  mlgl^t  have  got  away  with  the  pretense 
that  their  man  was  a  martyr,  an  innocent 
victim  of  tthe  witch  hunters. 

The  oth*r  three  men  on  the  top  tickets — 
Elsenhower,  Stevenson,  and  Sparkman — 
were  not  subjected  to  personal  attack.  But 
Nixon,  the, outstanding  anti-Communist,  was 
vilified  from  Maine  to  California.  The  Amer- 
ican peopU  should  be  able  to  figure  It  out. 

Incidentally,  since  Dick  Nixon  is  now  Vice 
President;  and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  only  one 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency,  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  what  knowiedgetCble 
Washingtop  observers  think  about  him  after 
watching  him  In  action. 

Bob  Considlne,  a  good,  tough  newspaper 
man  of  the  o:d  school,  wrote  the  other  day: 

"Dick  NixoN  Is  slowly  but  stirely  winning 
a  genuine  place  for  himself  in  the  affections 
of  Washln^on's  political,  social,  and  com- 
munications people.  That  isn't  easy  in  this 
set.  He  was  solidly  sold  as  a  lightweight 
when  he  qame  here  as  Vice  President,  even 
among  some  of  the  Republicans.  The  tact  and 
know-how  he  has  displayed  as  President  of 
the  Senate  has  been  most  impressive;  hos- 
tesses hav^  found  him  and  his  wife  a  whole- 
somely attt'actlve  couple;  newsmen  who  once 
kicked  hliji  around  now  like  him.  Nixon 
drew  a  staindlng  ovation  the  other  night  at 
the  radio  Correspondents 'dinner." 

That  la,«f  course,  only  an  Interim  report. 
But  It  Indicates  that  a  brave  and  capable 
young  man  Is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a 
despicable  smear.  Young  as  he  Is  and  brief 
as  has  been  his  experience  In  public  life,  the 
American  people  now  have  reason  to  feel 
more  at  eiise  concerning  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency  than  at  any  time  since  Jack 
Garner  weif  t  back  to  Texas. 


Increase  of  Compensation  for  Letter 
Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

J  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"WhereatB  the  letter  carriers  of  the  Nation 
faithfully  perform  one  of  our  most  essential 
services;  ahd 

"Whereat,  considering  the  Importance  of 
their  assignment,  these  loyal  employees  of 
our  National  Government  are  not  commen- 
surably  compensated;  and 


"Whereas  more  than  1,000  postal  workers 
have  left  their  Jobs  since  1950  because  of 
liigher  compensation  received  elsewhere: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Detroit  direct  the  attention  of 
Congressman  Charles  G.  Oakman  and  the 
newly  appointed  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  and  our  other  national  legis- 
lators to  the  need  for  an  upward  adjustment 
of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  the  letter  car- 
riers. In  keeping  with  the  standards  that  are 
to  be  found  in  other  governmental  branches 
and  in  private  industry  as  well." 

Adopted  as  follows:  Yeas — CouncUmen 
Connor,  Garlick,  Kronk,  Rogell,  Smith,  Van 
Antwerp,  and  the  president,  7;  nays — none. 


The  Residents  of  PennsyWania  Insist  That 
the  Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Should  Make  Certam  That 
the  Jobs  of  American  Wage  Earners  Arc 
Protected 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVAMU  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
heartening  news  to  American  industry 
and  the  millions  who  depend  upon  it  for 
their  daily  bread  to  learn  thatthe  Eisen- 
hower adnunlstration  has  included  on 
its  11 -point  legislative  program  exten- 
sion of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  to 
include  the  peril-point  clause,  that  will 
be  enforced  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  attitude  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration with  respect  to  strict  adherence 
to  the  provisions  of  the  peril-point  clause 
is  in  keeping  with  the  1952  National  Re- 
publican Party  platform  which  pledged 
that  it  would  conduct  world  trade  so  as 
not  to  harm  American  industry  or  de- 
stroy the  jobs  of  American  workmen. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  during  the 
past  12  years  the  United  States  has 
granted  over  $87  billion  in  aid  to  foreign 
countries. 

Despite  that  fact  there  are  certain 
groups  among  us  who  desire  to  continue 
to  flood  this  Nation  with  cheap  imports 
by  liberalizing  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  and  at  the  same  time 
making  no  attempt  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  peril-point  clause  as  a  necessary 
safeguard  to  American  industry  and  its 
millions  of  wage  earners. 

These  advocates  of  so-called  free  trade 
ignore  the  economic  problems  faced  by 
countless  manufacturing  firms  through- 
out this  Nation  that  are  hard  pressed  to 
keep  industrial  plants  in  operation  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  American  market  place  in 
competition  with  cheaply  made  foreign 
goods. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Ameri- 
can workmen  receive  higher  wages  and 
enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living  than 
wage  earners  in  foreign  countries,  many 
of  whom  receive  sweatshop  wages  while 
others  are  engaged  in  slave  labor. 

Despidh- the  higher  wages  paid  in 
American  industry.  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  caa 
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tnttfy  to  the  fact  thnX  there  are  com- 
munities In  their  respective  States  that 
are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  ghost 
towns  because  of  the  need  for  new  indus- 
tries or  expansion  of  those  now  in  op- 
eration. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  Pennsyl- 
Tania  where  a  constant  effort  is  being 
made  to  assist  towns  and  cities  with 
their  programs  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Prom  my  daily  contact  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  I  know  that  you 
have  the  same  problem  as  I  have  in  try- 
ing to  aid  communities  in  my  congres- 
sional district  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  their  residents. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  have  little  difB- 
eulty  recognizing  the  disastrous  effects 
on  our  economy  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  manufactiu-ed  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  wages  paid  an  American 
workman. 

We  have  diversified  Industries  in 
Pennsylvania  and,  like  many  other 
States,  the  importation  of  cheaply  man- 
ufactured foregn  goods  has  created  a 
serious  unemployment  problem. 

Some  of  the  industries,  to  name  a  few. 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  imports  hi- 
clude  watches  and  parts,  motorcycles, 
chlnaware  and  pottery,  hardware  and 
plumbing  supplies,  sewing  machines,  lug- 
gage and  leather  goods,  wallpaper,  hides, 
textile,  and  the  glass  industry.  Not  only 
have  employees  of  these  industries  lost 
their  Jot»  but  many  of  the  manuf  act\u-- 
Ing  plants  have  lieen  driven  to  financial 
distress  bordering  on  bankruptcy. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  portion  of  the 
timely  statement  on  the  subject,  made 
December  10.  1952,  by  Mr.  IDavid  Wil- 
liams, director  of  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Employer-Wage  Earner 
Job  Protection  Association.  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Mr.  Williams  was  commenting  on  the 
free-trade  appeal  of  Hon.  William  L. 
Batt,  a  former  Chief  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency,  which  was  published  as  a 
feature  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. December  8.  1952. 

Mr.  Williams  said  In  part: 

Mr.  Batt  suggests,  after  the  United  States 
has  granted  over  $87  billion  In  aid  to  for- 
eign countries  In  the  12  years  ending  June 
80,  that  we  now  change  o\u  forelgn-ald  pro- 
gram from  aid  to  trade. 

He  offers  a  jdan  for  Congress  to  repeal  the 
Buy  American  Act;  repeal  the  peril-point 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act; 
place  a  greater  burden  of  proof  upon  home 
Industry  to  show  It  U  being  Injured,  under 
the  escape-clause  amendment  of  the  same 
•ct.  and  he  also  wants  to  prevent  American 
■hips  from  carrying  a  minimum  50  percent 
of  goodB  shipped  In  grants  of  foreign  aid. 

This  Is  a  clean-cut  free-trade  Democratic 
program  which  was  part  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  platform  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion. 

The  National  Republican  Party  platform 
promised  to  conduct  world  trade  in  a  man- 
ner so  that  American  industry  and  the  Jobe 
of  American  wage  earners  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Williams  said: 

Mr.  Batt's  definite  opinions  are  expressed 
at  a  very  opportune  time.  The  great  need 
Xor  employment  by  wage  earners  in  the  an- 
thracite district  of  the  State  has  Influenced 
the  organization  of  a  permanent  Industrial 


development  cotmcll  by  indtistry,  business 
and  labor  to  eliminate  unemployment  In 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Also,  Joint  action,  by  officials  of  Temple 
University  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
or  Labor  and  Industry,  is  trying  to  find 
methods  of  employment  for  idle  wage  earn- 
ers who  are  45  years,  or  older,  and  for 
whcm  employment  up  to  the  present  time 
has  faced  many  obstacles.  Many  of  these 
Idle  workers  can  trace  their  iinemployment 
to  the  effects  of  foreign  imports  upon  the 
products  of  the  industry  by  which  they 
were  employed. 

Mr.  Williams  stressed  the  fact  that- 
Modern,  foreign  manufacturing  plants  are 
now  producing  civilian  commodities  in  such 
supply  that  the  stirplus  production  must  find 
a  market.  Many  of  these  plants  were  built 
by  the  BCA  with  United  States  funds.  In 
return  for  our  help,  the  United  States  mar- 
ket appears  to  be  selected  by  foreign  man- 
ufacturers and  American  Importers  to  dump 
this  surplus  production,  with  an  unrestricted 
free-trade  privilege. 

Mr.  John  M.  Reeves,  president  of 
Reeves  Bros..  Inc.,  New  York,  tells  us  of 
the  damage  to  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry through  United  States  policies 
favoring  foreign  interests.  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  of  Mr.  Reeves  sUtement 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  November  17.  will  prove  interest- 
ing: 

During  the  past  5  years  MSA  allocations 
abroad  for  raw  cotton,  machinery,  etc., 
amounted  to  $2,171,435,000.  Of  course  the 
purported  object  of  such  fabulous  gifts  was 
to  enable  the  so-called  needy  nations  to  re- 
gain their  normal  trade. 

Their  subsequent  competition  In  both 
foreign  Import  and  American  export  mar- 
kets with  their  lower  labor  scale  has  brought 
about  a  grievous  sltuauon  for  American 
mills.  Directly  affected  are  American  tex- 
tile employees  through  reduced  workweeks 
and  resulting  losses  in  take-home  pay. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Francis  W.  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  is 
quoted  as  stating  in  a  recent  address  that 
"ordinary  labor  in  Europe  is  being  paid 
$15  for  a  44-hour  week,  and  weavers  earn 
but  $18  to  $20." 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry  reports  average  hourly 
rates  of  $1.44.  and  average  weekly  rates 
of  $58.02  for  a  40.3-hour  week,  in  the 
State's  textile  Industry  for  October 
1952." 

Mr.  Williams  warned  that— 

The  Injury  experienced  by  the  American 
textile  industry,  through  this  excess  for- 
eign production  capacity,  also  faces  many 
other  American  indtistrles.  In  connection 
with  this  danger,  a  most  unfair  point  in  this 
free-trade  controversy  is  that  Mr.  Batt 
charges  American  manufacturers,  who  can- 
not compete  with  cheaper  foreign  produc- 
tion, with  maintaining  inefficient  production. 

A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer,  who  meets 
union  wage  and  working  conditions  stand- 
ards, pays  high  Federal  and  State  taxes, 
overcomes  competition  of  the  lower  wage 
rates  of  Industries  in  Southern  States,  and 
is  able  to  operate  his  plant  above  the  break- 
even point,  is  denied  the  use  of  these  Ameri- 
can standards  to  determine,  and  Judge,  the 
efficiency  of  his  operations,  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Batt. 

Mr.  Williams  asserted  that — 
The  advocates  of  free  trade.  In  order  to 
evade  the  responslbUlty  for  closing  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  plants  and  destroying 


the  Jobe  of  American  wage  earners,  consist- 
ently appraise  the  efficiency  of  American  In- 
dus^ by  Its  ability  to  compete  with  wages 
paid  in  Africa,  Japan.  Europe,  and  South 
America. 

Many  American  corporations  and  invest- 
ors are  now  operating  subsidiaries  in  Africa 
where  wages  for  employees  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  do  not  average  $100,  United  States 
ciurency.  per  year.  A  representative  of  U- 
bteia,  Africa,  who  recently  visited  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
at  Harrisburg,  stated  the  minimum  wage  in 
that  African  republic  was  25  cents  per  day. 
United  States  currency.  One  United  States 
owned  corporation,  employing  over  30.000 
Llberians.  exported  over  $50  million  doUars 
worth  of  products  last  year." 

He  cited  the  fact  that— 

Official  statistics  for  1962  show  that  Japa- 
nese wcffkers  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel 
Indiistry  receive  wages  equal  to  23  cents  per 
hour.  United  States  currency.  Employees  la 
the  coal  mines  in  Japan,  in  January  1052. 
received  an  average  of  $41.10  per  month. 
United  States  currency.  Underground  work- 
ers earned  $46.50  and  surface  workers  $31.70 
per  month,  working  8  hours  per  day.  The 
monthly  average  wage  for  employees  ot  all 
industries  in  Japan  was  $38.90,  United  State* 
currency,  early  this  fear. 

Mr.  Williams  recalled  that- 
Last  March,  representatives  of  labor  unions 
from  the  Metal  Trades  Department  (rf  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  appeared  before  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  in  Washington,  protesting 
against  the  damage  to  the  American  bicycle 
industry,  due  to  foreign  imports. 

Stating  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
that  he  was  a  special  representative  of  the 
late  WUUam  Green,  then  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Lewis  O. 
Hlnes,  former  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  pre- 
sented information  concerning  wage  rates 
paid  employees  of  the  British  bicycle  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Hlnes,  quoting  from  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  management  and 
labor  unions,  covering  plants  in  Birmingham 
and  Coventry,  England,  showed  wage  rate* 
as  low  as  7.8  cents  per  hour  for  15-year-old 
boys  and  21.7  cents  per  hoxir  for  young  men 
of  20  years.  Girls,  who  were  15  years  old. 
received  11.4  cents  per  hoiu-  upon  certain 
operations  with  rate  of  20J>  cents  per  hour 
for  those  over  21  jrears.  Skilled  male  adults 
received  44  cents  per  hour. 

A  generous  estimate  of  the  average  wage. 
United  States  currency,  paid  in  the  English 
bicycle  Industry  can  be  safely  sUted  at  less 
than  40  cents  per  hour. 

Mr,  Williams  pointed  out  that— 
The  rate  of  pay  for  American  bicycle 
plants,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hlnes.  In  compari- 
son to  the  low  wage  English  plants,  were 
average  piece-work  rates  of  $1.90  per  hour. 
The  day  work  rate  average  was  approximately 
$1.38  per  hour.  The  plant  average  approxi- 
mated $1.64  per  hour,  exclusive  of  fringe 
beneflU  amounting  to  16  to  20  cenU  per 
hour  additional. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  Just  a  mere 
sample  from  the  mass  of  evidence  avail- 
able to  show  what  is  happening  to  some 
American  industries  producing  civilian 
commodities,  and  facixig  low  wage  rate 
foreign  competition  in  the  American 
home  market.  It  is  too  late  to  save 
American  industry  after  plants  have 
been  forced  to  close. 

Mr,  Williams  concluded  his  statement 
with  this  timely  advice: 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  provide 
the  necessary  and  proper  protection  for  our 
much-lauded  American  standards  of  living. 
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We  cannot  maintain  these  standards  unlesa 
we  hold  the  American  home  market  for 
American-produced     civilian     commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  realize  that  world 
trade  cannot  be  operated  on  a  one-way 
street  basis,  nor  should  it  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  throw  caution 
to  the  winds  by  giving  mere  lip  service  in 
enacting  a  peril  point  clause  and  then 
allow  it  to  become  inoperative  and 
meaningless. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  ardent  hope  that 
Congress  will  give  deserving  attention  to 
the  imperative  need  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can industry  and  saving  the  jobs  of 
American  wage  earners  by  making  cer- 
tain that  the  wholesale  dumping  of 
cheaply  made  foreign  goods  on  the 
American  market  will  be  curbed  by  ap- 
plying good  old-fashioned  American 
common  sense  in  considering  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 


Veterans'  Hospital  at  Jefferson  Barrmcks, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  describing  the 
situation  in  respect  to  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  in  my 
district. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  difficul- 
ties in  filling  the  beds  in  the  new  $7  mil- 
lion building  extension  opened  last  No- 
vember 7  arises  from  the  inabihty  to  get 
doctors  and  nurses.  Apparently,  it  Is 
not  lack  of  funds  although  I  have  re- 
cently written  to  the  VA  heads  to  deter- 
mine this.  Yet.  General  Gray,  the  head 
of  the  VA.  has  been  lambasting  Congress 
around  the  country  for  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds.  I  have  read  very 
carefully  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
considered  the  VA  budget  for  health  and 
hospital.  I  have  also  read  carefully  the 
hearings  held  to  support  the  recent  re- 
quest' for  supplemental  appropriations. 
In  no  sense  has  General  Gray  or  his  as- 
sociates made  a  case  for  the  need  of  ad- 
ditional funds. 

The  problem  unfortunately  is  a  much 
more  serious  one  than  the  need  for  funds. 

Jefferson  Barracks  is  located  within 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  medical  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States.  The  problem 
of  nurses  and  doctors  failing  to  respond 
to  the  job  openings  offered  by  the  VA 
is  a  deeper  one  than  a  mere  shortage  of 
nurses  and  doctors.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  more  basic  problem  that,  under  Gen- 
eral Gray's  administration,  the  profes- 
sional reputation  of  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram has  declined  to  a  point  where  one 
does  not  enhance  one's  professional 
reputation  by  becoming  associated  with 
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In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  February  14  issue  of 
Collier's  magazine,  written  by  Sam  Sta- 
visky,  entitled  "We're  Selling  Out  Our 
Disabled  Veterans."  While  this  article 
is  not  without  its  prejudice  and  does  not 
present  the  point  of  view  of  the  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committee  fairly, 
it  does  present  many  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  this  serious  matter. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1953 1 

Ho  NxTBaES  HzBE,  Bio  VA  Hospttal  Neaklt 
Emftt 

(By  Marguerite  Shepard) 
A  $7  million  neuropsychiatrlc  addition  to 
Veterans'  Qospital  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  com- 
pleted last!  November  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  in  the  country,  is  nearly  empty  and  idle 
because  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
xinable  to  get  enough  doctors  and  nurses  to 
stair  It.      ] 

To  open  {aU  of  the  new  addition's  544  beds, 
the  VA  ne^  8  more  psychiatrists  and  126 
more  registered  nurses. 

It  needs  nonprofessional  help  too,  but 
there  is  no  point  in  even  trying  to  hire  that — 
and  they  expect  no  dUflciUty  there — until 
they  can  get  the  doctors  and  nurses. 

ONS  WIN6  at  USE 

The  new  addition  would  be  entirely  empty 
except  that  the  Veterans'  Hospital  already 
had  78  psychiatric  patients  on  hand,  in  its  old 
section,  and  it  transferred  them  to  one  wing 
of  one  of  the  four  new  buildings.  It  moved 
the  staff  Which  had  been  caring  for  them 
alonflr. 

Last  November  7  there  was  a  turnlng-over- 
of-the-key»  ceremony  when  construction  of 
the  new  section  was  completed.  By  early 
January  the  buildings  were  equipped  and 
ready  for  patients — but  there  were  no  doctors 
and  nursea. 

Dr.  Joseiih  Bounds,  hospital  manago-,  said 
applications  are  constantly  being  received  for 
admission  to  the  new  psychiatric  section. 
The  hospital  tries  to  take  in  urgent  local 
cases,  but  has  had  to  turn  down  all  requests 
for  transfers  of  psychiatric  patients  from 
other  VA  hospitals,  which  In  general  have 
only  small  psychiatric  sections  and  are  less 
well  equlp|>ed. 

{     pathmts  waiting 

Tt  sort  of  makes  you  heattsick  to  see  it," 
said  Dr.  Bounds.  "It's  a  beautiful  place,  the 
finest  of  its  kind. 

"The  taxpayers  have  done  their  part,"  Dr. 
Bounds  continued.  "If  we  can  find  the  pro- 
fessional personnel,  we're  set.  There  cer- 
tainly are  plenty  of  patients  waiting." 

Because  VA  pays  nurses  more  than  nearly 
any  other  type  of  institution,  the  complete 
lack  of  interest  in  the  openings  at  JeSerson 
Barracks  seemed  a  little  surprising.  But  the 
Oovernmeat  has  no  money  to  pay  for  adver- 
tising to  get  them,  observed  the  hospital  per- 
sonnel director,  Leo  M.  Duncan.  It  has  de- 
pended upon  the  word  spreading  through 
other  VA  hospitals — which  have  no  nurses  to 
spare — and  on  civil-service  notices  posted  In 
postoffices. 

Doctors  and  nurses  working  In  VA  hos- 
pitals, however,  are  not  under  civU  service. 

VA  nursfs  are  offered  a  starting  salary  ot 
$3,740  a  year  for  graduates  without  experi- 
ence, up  to  •5,940  a  year  for  those  with  both 
experience  and  postgraduate  training. 

However,  there  is  an  age  limit  of  40  years 
for  nurses  applying,  pointed  out  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Breor,  chief,  nursing  service  at  the  Jef. 
ferson  Barracks  institutioa. 

Psychiatrists  are  paid  from  $5,650  to  $10,- 
800  by  the  VA-to  start  with,  di^ndlng  upon 
experience.  And  Duncan  added  that  psychi- 
atric residents  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 


VeTEBANS'    HOSPITAI.   8BOBTAGS  OT   NUBSBI   iM 

Nationwids 
(By  Marguerite  Shepard) 

The  dUBculty  which  the  Veterans'  Hospttal 
at  Jefferson  Barracks  Is  having  in  getting 
enough  doctors  and  nurses  has  been  experi- 
enced by  most  other  new  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  over  the  country  in  the  last 
few  years,  VA  officials  said  yesterday. 

"There  Jxist  aren't  enough  doctors  and 
nurses  to  go  around,"  said  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Beasley,  VA  area  medical  director.  Too,  psy- 
chiatric units  are  somewhat  harder  to  staff, 
he  added.  The  VA,  however,  has  the  world's 
largest  nursing  program,  employing  more 
than  14,000  graduate  nurses. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Jefferson  Barracks  Vet- 
erans' Hospital's  1,050  beds  are  empty  for  lack 
of  doctors  and  nurses.  A  new  $7  mUlion 
psychiatric  unit  was  completed  early  last 
November  and  ready  to  accept  new  patients 
early  In  January — ready  except  tor  doctors 
and  nurses. 

KO    PATIENTS 

Therefore,  not  a  single  new  i>sychlatric 
patient  has  been  admitted  since  the  new 
multimillion-dollar  section  opened. 

The  new  neuropsychiatrlc  section  has  four 
major  buUdlngs  connected  by  runways.  The 
admission  building,  the  largest,  has  170 
beds:  the  infirm  building  has  100  beds  for 
patients  both  infirm  and  mentally  ill;  the 
tuberculosis  building  has  154  beds  for  those 
suffering  from  TB  and  mental  ailments;  and 
the  disturbed  building  has  120  beds  for  pa- 
tients inclined  to  be  violent. 

The  most  up-to-date  facilities  for  occu- 
pational and  physical  therapy  are  there. 
And  because  surroundings  affect  the  mood 
of  even  quite  normal  persons,  and  are  there- 
fore more  important  for  those  not  normal, 
the  place  looks  cheerful  as  well  as  efficient. 
In  rooms  where  the  patients  receive  visitors, 
the  furniture  Is  sleekly  streamlined  and 
draperies  soften  the  windows. 

The  only  persons  benefiting  from  the  new 
surroundings  to  date,  however,  are  the  78 
psychiatric  patients  the  hospital  already  had 
on  hand,  in  its  older  quarters. 

Formerly  a  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital,  with  a  small  unit  for  psychiatric      « 
patients,  the  VA  hospital  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks is  In  a  transition  stage,  explained  Man- 
ager Dr.  Joseph  B.  Bounds. 

It  now  has  506  beds  for  general  medical 
and  surgical  care — capacity  of  the  old  hos- 
pital— plus  the  544  psychiatric  beds  In  the 
new  unit.  But  when  the  John  J.  Cochran 
Veterans'  Hospital  on  Vandeventer  Place 
opens,  all  of  the  Jefferson  Barracks  Hospital 
wlll.be  devoted  to  neuropsychiatrlc  cases. 

The  Cochran  Hospital  of  496  beds  is  to  be      • 
for  general  medical-surgical  cases,  except  for 
a  small  psychiatric  unit. 

Dr.  John  W.  Claiborne,  Jr.,  manager  of 
Cochran,  said  it  is  expected  to  be  completed 
In  September,  and  receiving  patients  In  De- 
cember. 


Race  Withoot  End? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

OP  CAXJPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr,  DTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  an  editorial  by 
Floyd  McCracken,  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  San  Diego  Union  Trib- 
une, in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
This  editorial  was  reprinted  in  the  Den- 
ver Post  and  in  the  Christian  Science 
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Monitor.  Mr.  McCracken  Is  a  former 
resident  of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  and 
knows  the  absolute  need  of  water  in 
southern  California  in  order  to  support 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  State.        i 

The  editorial  follows: 

Racz  Wtthottt  End? 

California  knows  it  1«  running  a  rat  race 
wlUi  its  water  problem,  and  it  really  is 
running.  Moreover,  only  part  of  that  race 
has  to  do  with  the  Colorado  River.  The 
State  admittedly  has  other  problems,  but 
if  it  fails  to  win  its  ceaseless  fight  for 
water  the  others  can  be  forgotten. 

Four  areas  of  interest  hold  the.  attention 
of  California's  water  engineers  and  develop- 
ers.   These  include: 

Artificial  rainmaklng,  a  new  science  which 
Is  growing  into  a  business  whose  character 
and  practices  still  are  suspect. 

Seawater  conversion,  for  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds.  This  is  a  dreamer's 
paradise,  which,  if  successful,  will  open  vast 
areas  of  the  earth's  arid  acres  to  relieve 
population  pressiu%8. 

The  Feather  River  project,  an  engineer's 
paradise,  now  being  reduced  to  the  blue- 
print stage.  The  Feather  debouches  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  a  few  miles 
north  of  Sacramento,  wasting  Its  Ilfe-glving 
floods  into  the  Sacramento  River.  Cali- 
fornia's Legislature  has  appropriated  funds 
for  engineering  studies  meant  to  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a  gigantic  power-development  and 
water-conservation  project.  The  venture. 
It  is  estimated,  will  coet  a  billion  California 
dollars.  It  contemplates  erection  of  a  high 
dam  comparable  to  Hoover  Dapi,  an  aqueduct 
leading  southward  along  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  a  pumping  plant 
to  lift  water  over  the  Tehachapi  Mountains 
north  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  distribution 
system  reaching  nearly  eoc  miles  to  the 
Mexican  border. 

The  Colorado  River,  from  which  southern 
California  now  is  taking  less  water  than  it 
wants,  but  more  than  some  States,  notably 
Arizona,    think    it    should    take.     The    dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  California  and 
Arizona  now  appears  headed   for  a  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision.    Such  deci- 
sion  long   has   been   sought    by   California, 
which  feels  that  only  in  this  way  can  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  a  number  of  con- 
tracts, compacts,  and  agreements  be  deter- 
mined.   Once  this  decision  has   been  ren- 
dered, California  will  know  how  far  it  dares 
trust  this  water  hol^  and  how  rapidly  it 
should  be  working  to  develop  other  possible 
sources.    And,  at  the  same  time,  Arizona  will 
know  the  legal  limits  of  Its  reach  for  Colo- 
rado River  water. 


Before  Attackinf  ImmisratioD  Law,  Whj 
Not  Read  It? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVKS 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953       I 

1ST.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRi),  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
February  21.  1953: 

BZFOBR   ATTAOCINO    IXmCRATIGN    LAW,    WHT 

Not  R«ad  It? 
Among  the   predictable  futUitles  of  the 
cxirrent  session  of  Congress  is  a  long  and 
acrimonious  debate  on  the  general  subject 


of  immigration  and  restrictions  on  visiting 
firemen  from  abroad.  Although  the  pas- 
sage of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  in  the  late 
Congress  pretty  much  settles  the  matter,  at 
any  rate  in  broad  outline,  a  coterie  in  Con- 
gress can  be  expected  to  Improve  their  politi- 
cal standing  by  plugging  a  new  immigration 
bUl  to  supplant  the  McCarran  law.  At  the 
same  time,  a  bitter  campaign  against  Senator 
McCaxiak  as  an  individual  Is  being  carried 
on,  not  only  in  this  country  but  overseas. 
Those  who  talk  about  "improving  America's 
relations  abroad"  sometimes  act  in  devious 
ways. 

There  are  features  in  the  present  Immigra- 
tion law  which  might  profitably  be  changed, 
and  doubUess  will  be.  now  that  we  have  a 
State  Department  whose  recommendations 
Congress  is  likely  to  accept  with  more  grace 
than  it  received  the  suggestions'  of  the 
Truman-Acheson  regime.  Although  some 
6,000  Illegal  immigrants  are  reported  to  land 
in  this  country  every  year  disguised  as 
members  of  ships'  crews,  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  screen  these  visitors  more  skillfully.  In 
some  respects  the  law  is  over-"8ecurlty  con- 
scious '  in  attempting  to  exclude  former 
Communists.  At  any  rate,  its  enforce- 
ment has  produced  episodes  which,  fairly 
or  not.  suggest  that  America  seeks  to  Impose 
its  own  ideas  even  on  temporary  visitors. 
We  agree  with  the  American  Committee  for 
Cxiltural  Freedom  that  It  attempts  to  spell 
out  in  a  statute  much  that  could  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  administrators.  This  rigidity 
will  probably  be  relaxed  because  cultural 
and  scientific  Intercourse  among  nations 
must  continue,  even  at  the  risk  that  an 
occasional  shark  slips  throiogb  the  net. 

But  episodes  Involving  refusal  or  visas  to 
eminent  scientists  or  detention  of  able  sea- 
men on  board  their  ships  do  not  explain  the 
attacks  on  the  McCarran  Act.  The  center 
objective  of  this  assault  Is  the  "national - 
origins"  quota  system,  which  has  been  used 
for  the  past  quarter  century  as  the  formula 
for  determining  the  dUtrlbution  of  immi- 
grants among  the  various  countries  of  origin. 
The  national-origins  quota  Is  supposed  to  be 
discriminatory,  based  on  "racism"  and  a 
threat  to  peaceful  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. In  place  of  this  system,  which  bases 
quotas  on  the  numbers  of  each  nationality 
already  In  this  country,  the  critics,  as  repre- 
sented by  Truman's  last-minute  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  favor  a 
blanket  quota.  The  Commission  then  tries 
to  figure  out  how  to  divide  up  the  blanket 
quota  among  all  the  people  who  want  to  get 
in,  without  offending  anybody.  It  cites 
"right  of  asylum"  and  "unity  of  families" 
and  "relief  of  overpopulation"  as  guides  to 
policy.  A  "board"  would  decide  who  gets  In 
and  who  doesn't. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen.  The 
racial  group  with  the  best  public-relations 
setup  and  the  tightest  squeeze  on  politicians 
would  win  all  the  arguments.  The  next 
thing  you  knew,  the  countries  which  had 
been  discriminated  against  by  all  this  non- 
discrimination would  be  filing  diplomatic 
protests,  and  a  matter  which  has  long  been 
handled  easily  and  automatically  by  the 
national-origins  standard  would  be  an  Issue 
in  every  election  from  Perk's  Corners  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole.  As  the  Baltimore 
Sun  apUy  remarked  in  discussing  the  pro- 
posal, "It  would  be  like  assigning  the  loca- 
tion of  gasoline  filling  stations  to  the  city 
council." 

But  aside  from  the  impracticallty  of  the 
proposed  substitutes  for  it.  the  national- 
origins  system  seems  to  us  to  represent  pretty 
well  the  views  of  the  average  American  on 
how  new  arrivals  should  be  distributed 
among  the  various  emigrating  nations. 
Some  people  would  like  to  see  more  Swedes 
or  fewer  Scotsmen  admitted,  but  there  Is 
no  universal  demand  for  upsetting  the  pres- 
ent proportion  of  ethnic  groups  In  our  popu- 
lation.   There  is  no  demand  to  throw  away 


a  workable  slide  rule  nke  the  national, 
origins  system  in  favor  of  a  aeries  of  dog 
fights. 

Nor  is  there  any  sentiment  In  favor  of 
accepting  the  idea  of  the  Truman  Commis- 
sion that  immigration  to  this  country  should 
be  determined  less  by  the  needs  and  capaci- 
ties of  this  country  than  by  the  desires  of 
other  peoples  to  come  here.  For  example, 
we  cannot  substantially  relieve  overpopula- 
tion by  admitting  150.(iOO  people  a  year  to 
the  United  States.  Much  as  we  might  wish 
to  do  BO  for  humanitarian  reasons,  we  can- 
not destroy  our  immigration  standards  to 
take  care  of  people  who  are  surplus  else- 
where. Americans  are  usually  eager  to  ac- 
cept displaced  persons  in  emergency  situ- 
ations, but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
permit  our  permanent  Immigration  policy 
to  be  decided  primarily  by  tragedies  or  mis- 
fortunes elsewhere.  To  accept  such  a  theory 
would  be  to  Balkanlze  ourselves  without 
materially  benefiting  anybody  else. 


Below  Naon't  Belt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  February  11.  1953.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  "a  form  of  character  assassina- 
tion which  must  be  stamped  out  if  the 
democratic  process  is  to  function  and 
survive." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Below  NnoN'a  Bxlt 

Vice  President  Nixon  appears  to  have  been 
the  victim  of  an  exceptionally  ugly  piece  of 
political  forgery— a  spurious  letter  purport- 
edly Identifying  him  as  the  recipient  of  a 
•52,000  handout  from  a  group  of  oU  execu- 
tives. The  nature  and  origin  of  this  letter 
deserves  the  most  careful  investigation  by 
the  FBI;  and  the  results  of  the  investigation 
certainly  ought  to  be  put  before  a  grand  Jury 
as  sp>eedlly  as  possible.  This  seems  to  be.  as 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Elections  Sub- 
committee, Senatw  Thomas  C.  Hkknincs. 
Jb..  put  It.  "really  miserable  business." 

The  Elections  Subcommittee,  which  has 
studied  the  matter  thoroughly  and  taken  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  concerning  It.  has 
reached  the  conclusion  unanimously  that  an 
outright  forgery  was  perpetrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  oil  Industry  letter — brought 
to  light  In  an  article  about  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  current  issue  of~Look  magazine. 
The  supposed  writer  of  the  letter  has  denied 
under  oath  that  he  wrote  it;  the  addressee 
has  sworn  that  he  never  received  It.  The 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  the  fabri- 
cation should  be  exposed  and  prosecuted. 

Americans  are  accustomed  to  rough  and 
tumble  political  campaigns.  We  elect  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  only  once 
every  4  years  under  our  system;  and  when 
we  do  it.  we  like  to  do  it  thoroughly.  But 
to  say  that  our  poliUcal  fights  are  free-for- 
alls  is  not  to  say  that  no  holds  are  barred: 
to  say  that  we  believe  in  hitting  hard  is  not 
to  say  that  we  believe  in  hitting  below  the 
belt.  Forged  letters  and  faked  photographs 
are  no  part  of  the  democratic  process.  They 
constitute  a  form  of  character  assassination 
which  must  be  stamped  out  if  the  demo- 
cratic  process  is  to  function  and  survive. 
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Liacola  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followini:  Lincoln  Day 
address  delivered  by  me : 

"Now  Is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made 
glorious  summer."  The  summer  Is  glorious 
as  the  winter  was  long.  The  winter  lasted 
from  the  day  that  a  former  Governor  of  New 
York  mounted  the  inaugural  roetr\im  to  pro- 
claim that  the  only  thing  we  had  to  fear  was 
fear  itself  untU  the  memorable  day  less  than 
a  month  ago  when  his  hand-picked  successor 
from  Missouri  drove  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
tiirn  over  the  Oovemment  of  a  vastly 
troubled  and  seriously  endangered  Nation. 
I  scarcely  need  to  tell  you  what  happened 
in  the  long  winter  that  la  passed.  It  turned 
out  that  we  had  plenty  to  fear  besides  fear 
itself.  The  legacy  of  that  long  winter  of  our 
discontent  is  a  legacy  of  debt  tind  depreciated 
currency;  of  new  divisive  fotces  Introduced 
or  encouraged  in  our  society;  and  of  grave 
danger  from  the  Kremlin  which  has  now 
mastered  something  like  a  third  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  threatens  all  the  world. 
But  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  the 
past.  I  have  come  rather  to  discuss  with  you 
what  we  can  expect  in  the  glorious  summer. 

In  his  speech  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
President  Eisenhower  dealt  fir  rt  and.  I  think, 
most  appropriately  with  wha:  he  called  the 
calculated  pressures  of  aggressive  commu- 
nism forcing  us  to  live  in  a  world  of  t\u- 
moll.  Obvloiisly  if  we  cannot  meet  this 
challenge  it  is  idle  for  us  to  discuas  the  future 
of  America  because  it  will  no  longer  lie  in 
our  hands. 

I  believe  that  our  new  administration  has 
the  courage,  the  vision,  and  the  Intelligence 
to  find  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  aggres- 
sive communism.  Let  me  talk  first  of  Asia 
because  at  the  moment  that  Is  where  the 
pressure  Is  the  hottest.  I  beUeve  that  if  we 
can  check  Communist  aggression  in  Asia,  we 
shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  checking 
It  in  Europe.  I  fully  realize  the  dangers  of 
prophecy,  particularly  when  the  situations 
with  which  we  are  dealing  are  so  complicated, 
the  resources  of  our  enemies  so  numerous, 
aud  the  dangers  besetting  us  so  great.  There 
was  no  hope  under  the  Truman-Acheson 
leadership  because  it  would  n«»ver  dare  con- 
template anything  but  a  stalemate  opera- 
tion In  Korea. 

The  two  men  in  Asia  most  bitterly  bated 
by  the  Kremlin  were  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Douglas  MacArthxir.  The  Truman-Acheson 
administration  spurned  Chiang  and  recalled 
MacArthur.  It  did  everything  it  could  to 
discredit  those  two  men.  EVen  now  one  can- 
not go  far  without  encountering  the  propa- 
ganda that  Chiang  is  a  spent  force,  that  he 
has  no  popular  support,  that  he  la  a  worth- 
less ally.  But  for  years  Chiang  has  been  the 
majcw  figure  in  China  opposed  to  commu- 
nism. The  Communist  armies  with  some- 
thing very  like  the  encouragement  of  this 
country  pushed  him  off  the  mainland  of 
China.    He  retired  to  Formosa. 

Did  the  anti-Communist  Chinese  repudiate 
Chiang  as  a  fallen  leader.  They  did  not.  He 
is  still  at  the  head  of  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. Is  the  capacity  to  run  a  govern- 
ment In  victory  and  defeat  the  earmark  of 
a  weak  man?  It  may  well  be  that  time  wUl 
develop  other  anU-Communist  leaders,  other 
antibodies  to  Asiatic  conununism.  But  cw- 
tainly  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
Ignore  any  leader  or  any  force  which  may 


prevent  the  spread  of  communism  In  Asia, 
and  even  redeem,  albeit  slowly  and  painfully, 
those  portions  of  that  great  continent  which 
have  already  succumbed  to  that  dreadful 
disease. 

In  developing  additional  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea forces,  in  striking  the  shackles  from 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and,  I  hope,  by  a  blockade 
of  the  Chinese  mainland  as  well,  we  may 
well,  it  se^ms  to  me.  force  upon  the  Red 
Chinese  gdvernment  recognition  that  their 
aggression  Is  a  failure. 

I  realize  that  this  policy,  particularly  the 
policy  of  blockade,  is  unpopular  with  our 
British  friends.  I  realize  that  many  Amer- 
icans devoutly  believe  that  it  brings  in- 
creased dagger  of  world  war  m.  But,  from 
my  point  of  view,  our  faUure  In  Korea  would 
inevitably  Invite  further  aggression  on  the 
part  of  th^  Kremlin,  to  which  there  might 
indeed  be  no  answer  but  world  war  III.  The 
steps  which  I  have  Indicated  would  not  only 
assist  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
but  they  should  give  very  substantial  sup- 
port to  thQ  French  fighting  in  Indochina,  a 
war  to  which  our  people  have  paid  on  the 
whole  too  little  attention,  in  which  the  sac- 
rifices of  tfce  French  have  been  far  greater 
than  are  generally  realized  in  this  country. 
Hong  Kong  wlU  be  lost  or  held  to  Britain 
by  the  final  outcome  in  Asia.  It  would  not 
in  my  opinion  siuvive  Communist  victory  in 
Korea. 

So  mucl^  for  Asia  which  la  In  the  front 
line.  In  llurope  I  particularly  applaud  the 
resolve  of  the  new  administration  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
to  make  clear  that  our  Government  recog- 
nizes no  kind  of  commitment  contained  In  se- 
cret understandings  of  the  past  with  foreign 
governments  which  permit  the  enslavement 
of  the  satellite  nations.  The  Tnunan-Ache- 
son  regime  would  never  countenance  the  re- 
pudiation Of  the  Yalta  Agreement.  The  new 
administration  will  do  exactly  that  if  the 
message  has  any  meaning.  It  will  do  more 
than  the  old  was  ever  willing  to  do  to  foster 
the  advent^  of  the  practical  unity  of  West- 
ern Europe; 

The  Schuman  plan,  the  European  army, 
the  Strasbourg  Conference  give  us  some  hope 
for  the  futtire.  I  believe  that  the  leadership 
which  did  90  much  to  put  life  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  in  the  first  place  is  the  one 
best  calculated  to  preserve  it  and  give  it  con- 
tinuity. President  Eisenhower  knows  Eu- 
rope, I  suppose,  as  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  known  that  critical  and  peril- 
ous continent.  He  knows  its  problems,  its 
p>eople,  and  its  leaders.  He  knows  the  enor- 
mous sources  of  European  strength.  He  also 
knows  the  weaknesses  which  stem  from  its 
ancient  nationalisms,  its  old  animosities,  its 
modem  faotions.  I  believe  that  in  our  for- 
eign policy  a  brighter  day  is  dawning.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  present  administration  in 
Its  foreign  policy  will  have  the  suppKjrt  of 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic membership  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. We  shall  have  again  the  genuine  bi- 
partisanship which  was  lost  by  our  failure 
effectively  to  oppoee  communism  in  China 
which  in  tifm  led  to  the  disaster  in  Korea. 

In  our  domestic  as  well  as  in  ova  foreign 
affairs,  thi  state  of  the  Union  message 
brings  hope  of  a  better  day.  President  Eisen- 
hower recognizes  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  evil  of  inflation  is  by  attacking  its 
causes.  He  has  been  swift  to  see  the  falli- 
bility of  (in  assaiilt  upon  its  symptoms 
through  price  and  wage  control  legislation. 
This  simple  truth  never  obtained  any  serious 
recognition  In  the  last  two  administrations. 
In  the  new  administration  the  Treasury  will 
see  to  it  that  our  short-term  ultra-low  yield 
Treasiuy  bends,  which  are  very  close  to  being 
printing  prsss  money,  are  refunded  into  long- 
term  bonds  which  will  be  attractive  to  in- 
vestors, including  above  all  individual 
Investon. 


Xzpandlng  ptirchase  of  Government  bonds 
by  banks  creates  Inflation.  Purchase  by  indi- 
viduals c\irb6  it. 

In  the  new  administration  the  Treasviry 
can  and.  I  feel  sure,  will  cooi>erate  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  One  of  the  truest 
things  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
was  the  President's  statement  that  "past 
differences  in  policy  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  helped 
to  encourage  Inflation."  The  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  working  in  har- 
mony can  go  a  long  way  In  the  control  of 
credit  BO  as  to  prevent  runaway  prices.  If 
this  means  higher  interest  rates.  I  would 
not  complain.  With  essential  fundamental 
steps  taken  and  a  budget  in  balance,  fears 
for  the  currency  will  finally  be  ended,  and. 
men  will  be  willing  to  make  commitments  iu 
dollars  measuring  their  return  in  dollars. 
Such  investments.  I  very  emphatically  ob- 
serve, include  life  insurance  and  deposits  in 
mutual  savings  banks  and  other  savings 
institutions. 

There  will  be  few  tears  shed  over  the  end 
of  price  controls.  As  the  President  very 
truthfully  said,  "they  have  not  prevented 
Inflation;  they  have  not  kept  down  the  cost 
of  living.  Dissatisfaction  with  them  is 
wholly  Justified.  •  •  •  Free  and  competi- 
tive prices  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  and  best  meet  the  changing, 
growing  needs  of  our  economy." 

Pew  nations  have  ever  been  as  seriously 
overtaxed  as  our  Nation  has  been  and  is. 
There  is  a  grave  temptation  to  seek  tax 
reduction  without  waiting  for  anirthlng  else. 
A  good  many  RepubUcan  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  sorely  tempted  to  embark 
immediately  on  tax  reductions.  I  am  happy 
and  relieved  to  see  the  whole  force  of  the 
administration  set  against  premature  tax 
reduction.  The  President  insists  on  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  so  a  check  to  the  menace 
of  infiation  before  he  seeks  any  reduction 
of  tax  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  this  administration 
will  never  allow  Itself  to  impose  taxation  for 
anything  but  revenue.  The  Roosevelt  ad- 
miiiistratlon  and  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  Truman  administration  took  an  almost 
sadistic  pleasure  in  taxation  for  its  own 
sake.  They  seemed  at  times  to  welcome 
taxation  not  so  much  because  it  gave  pleas- 
ure  to  the  Treasury  but  because  it  gave  pain, 
to  the  taxpayer.  Taxes  were  a  punishment 
to  the  competent  who  were  In  large  measure 
the  victims  of  the  redistribution  of  wealth. 
High  graduated  income  taxes  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Leninist  philosophy 
which  said  that  private  enterprise  was  to 
be  stifled.  But  they  were  no  leas  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  leftist  philosophy  which 
said  that  private  enterprise  though  {lerhaps 
permissible  was  not  really  very  creditable. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  commentary  on  tho 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  regime  that,  although 
it  tended  to  be  contemptuous  of  business 
and  businessmen.  It  imported  into  Govern- 
ment some  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  busi- 
ness world  Instead  of  the  best.  It  made 
corruption  commonplace  over  wide  areas  of 
the  Government  field. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  coming  into  better  days-^ 
that  the  summer  will  be  glorious.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  or  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947.  to  give  it  ite  official  title,  was  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  one-sided  fea- 
tures of  the  Wagner  Act,  which  most  em- 
phatically needed  correcting.  Even  short 
experience  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  made 
it  apparent  that  there  was  need  for  amenda- 
tory legislation  without  repeal,  or  certainly 
without  return  to  the  Wagner  Act  against 
which  we  had  revolted.  Reasonable  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  could  have 
obtained  passage  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
any  time  during  the  years  1940.  1950.  1961. 
and  1952.  Sound  and  salutary  lawa  were 
passed  by  both,  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
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President  IVuman  wotild  have  none  of  these. 
Be  wanted  to  keep  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  alive 
a«  a  football  to  kick  or  a  tub  to  thump  dur- 
ing elections.  Not  only  that,  but  he  wanted 
the  administration  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  b«  as  bad  as  possible,  and  he  would  not 
use  the  law  even  when  It  might  have  afforded 
,  •  remedy  tea  cr3rlng  evils.  Witness  the  great 
■teel  strike  in  which  Congress  fcarmally 
requested  Its  us*  but  In  vain. 

If  the  desire  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
•s  a  political  football  or  a  political  tub  Is 
firmly  rejected,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  there 
should  be  no  dlfflctilty  In  reexamining  it  with 
a  critical  spirit  In  order  to  correct  its  defects. 
It  may  thus  come  to  be  relied  upon  both  by 
management  and  by  labor  as  a  charter  of 
rights  and  reasonable  obligation*,  not  » 
tunise  at  bondage. 

la  this  week  we  commemorate  the  mem- 
ory of  our  first  Republican  President, 
whom  we  honor  as  the  greatest  states- 
man of  our  party  and  perhaps  of  our 
entire  history.  We  can  best  honor  his 
mem(»7,  it  seems  to  me,  by  echoing  the 
words  he  spoke  at  Pittsburgh,  even  before 
his  first  Inaugwatlon.  He  said  then,  "We 
should  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we 
gave  the  people  reason  to  believe  we  would 
when  they  gave  us  their  votes." 

Certainly  the  future  of  the  Republican 
Party  both  for  the  short  term  and  the  long 
and  the  future  of  our  coimtry,  both  for  the 
short  term  and  the  long,  depend  on  the 
manner  In  which  we  meet  the  pledges  given 
to  the  people  In  the  campaign.  To  this 
•nd,  I  believe  that  President  Elsenhower 
and  the  Congress  are  embarking  on  a  true 
collaboration,  each  profoundly  respectful  of 
the  role  and  duty  of  the  other.  We  shall 
certainly  not  be  subservient  as  the  early  New 
Deal  Congresses  were  subservient  to  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  Nor  shall  we  ever  be  can- 
tankerous critics  of  the  administration. 
Some  observers  were  only  too  eager  to  read 
Into  the  debate  on  the  Reorganization  Act 
passed  last  week  an  Incipient  111  wiU  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  toward  the  new 
President.  Their  dark  predictions  failed. 
After  full  and  fair  debate,  Congress  decided 
to  give  President  Eisenhower  exactly  the 
powers  that  it  gave  to  President  Truman. 
To  the  extent  that  there  was  any  impulse 
to  curtail  those  powers,  it  was  not  motivated 
by  any  distrust  of  the  President  still  less  by 
any  wish  to  handicap  or  embarrass  him, 
but  by  genuine  constitutional  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  the  five  Men^bers,  three  Repub- 
licans and  two  Democrats  who  voted  "no." 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  breathes 
a  profound  respect  for  the  Congress. 

It  is  rather  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
year  that  Karl  Marx  published  his  Commu- 
nist Manifesto  was  the  year  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  serve  his  first  and 
only   term   in   the   Congress   of  the  Urtited 
States.    The  Kremlin  has  adopted  this  stuffy 
old  German  as  Its  prophet  and  demigod.    We 
do  weU  to  renew  today  our  allegiance   to 
Lincoln  and  Lincoln  philosophies.    No  states- 
man has  ever  set  the  individual  higher  than 
did    Lincoln.      In    memorable    language    he 
commented  on  God's  love  for  the  common 
man.     His  philosophy  lies  at  the   heart  of 
democracy  Jxist  as  the  Marxian  philosophy 
can  inspire  only  despotism.    In  October  1858, 
Lincoln  said.-  "I  am  for  the  people  of  the 
whole  Nation  doing  Just  as  they  please  in 
all  matters  which  concern  the  whole  Nation; 
for  that  of  each  part  doing  Just  as   they 
choose  In  all  matters  which  concern  no  other 
part;    and   for  each   individual   doing  Just 
as  he  chooses  In  all  matters  which  concern 
nobody  else."    If  he  had  spoken  those  words 
In  Moscow  In   1953,   or  at   any  time  since 
1817,  or  even  earlier,  he  would  have  found 
himself  In  Siberia,  If,  Indeed,  he  had  been 
permitted   to  siirvlve.     For  Lincoln   was   a 
lover  of  freedom.    You  may  be  sure  that  your 
new  administration  has  an  objective  no  nar- 
rower than  the  freedom  of  mankind. 


Secret  Agreements  Char{e  Not  Tnie: 
Lippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUrOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
columnist  and  foreign-affairs  expert, 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  has  demolished 
the  much  bandied  about  secret-agree- 
ments charge  irresponsibly  employed  as 
a  political  weapon  for  several  years. 
The  following  column  from  today's 
Washington  Post  should  cause  those  who 
have  been  reveling  in  wild  assertions  to 
return  in  somber  silence  to  the  pathways 
of  truth: 

Today  and  Toiioaaow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE  DECXJUUTION  ON  THE  CAPTIVE  PEOPLES 

The  draft  resolution  which  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  last  Friday  is  not  the  first 
nor  by  any  means  the  last  word  on  the  tre- 
mendous subject  of  the  captive  peoples. 

In  its  present  text  the  resolution  says 
nothing  that  has  not  been  said  again  and 
again  in  public  notes,  official  declaoaftons. 
and  through  diplomatic  representations.  As 
long  ago  as  May  26,  1945.  Harry  Hopkins 
warned  Stalin  diu-ing  their  personal  Inter- 
view in  the  Kremlin  that  "the  deterioration 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  centered  in 
our  inability  to  carry  Into  effect  the  Yalta 
agreement  on  Poland."  On  Augxist  19.  1946, 
the  United  States  began  addressing  formal 
notes  of  protest  and  warning  to  the  Polish 
Government  about  the  mounting  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  elections  which  were 
actually  held  on  January  19,  1947. 

There  is  naturally  enough,  then,  a  feel- 
ing of  anticlimax  about  a  resolution  which 
regrets  once  more  interpretations  or  appli- 
cations which  have  been  rejected  so  often 
over  a  period  of  nearly  8  years  and — once 
more — proclaims  the  hope  that  the  captive 
peoples  will  be  free. 

It  should  be  possible  to  do  much  better 
than  that.  For  the  captivity  of  the  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  orbit  is  a  real,  a  terrible, 
and  a  menacing  fact.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  dealing  with 
their  captivity  is  a  matter  of  supreme  con- 
sequence to  the  freedom  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  trouble  with  this  resolution 
Is  that  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion and  that  it  lacks  any  declaration,  even 
any  Intimation,  of  a  policy.  Because  It  is 
so  empty  it  wiU  arouse  both  disappointment 
that  nothing  Is  to  be  done  and  fear  that 
foolish  things  are  to  be  done. 

The  reason  why  there  is  nothing  new  In 
the  resolution  is  that  the  men  who  wrote 
it  were  expected  to  find  something  to  reject 
which  they  were  unable  to  find  because  it 
Is  not  there.  They  were  supposed  to  find 
secret  agreements  in  which  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations  permitted  the 
enslavement  of  peoples.  In  their  search  for 
these  secret  agreements  they  were  like  men 
looking  in  a  dark  room  for  a  black  cat  that  is 
not  there.  What  they  found  were  not  agree- 
ments by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  Tnmian 
and  Attlee,  to  enslave  anybody,  but  pledges 
by  Stalin,  which  have  been  grossly  violated, 
not  to  enslave  the  peoples. 

The  real  questions  are,  first,  why  Stalin, 
despite  his  pledges  and  our  protests,  was  able 
to  establish  his  empire  over  the  captive  na- 
tions, and  then  what  we  can  and  should  do 


to  liberate  these  peoples.  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  that  Stalin  had  the  power  to 
dominate  these  nations  and  that  we  lacked 
the  power  to  prevent  It.  Re  had  the  power 
to  make  the  governments  and  to  control 
them  in  all  the  territory  which  the  Red  army 
occupied. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Soviet  expansion  In 
Europe  since  the  last  phases  of  the  World 
War  shows,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Soviet 
empire  is  what  the  Red  army  conquered  and 
occupied.  The  connection  between  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Red  army  and  the  esUblishment 
of  the  Soviet  empire  is  crucial.  The  Iron 
Curtain  Is  the  line  at  which  the  Red  army 
came  to  a  halt  In  the  center  of  Europe.  If 
we  are  looking  for  the  agreements  which 
permitted  the  enslavement  of  Eastern 
Europe,  they  are  the  agreements  which  estab- 
lished the  rights  of  military  occupation. 

We  must  never  overlook  the  practical  Im- 
portance of  this  fundamental  connection 
between  the  Soviet  empire  and  the  presence 
of  the  Red  army.  It  is  not  only  the  explana- 
tion of  the  enslavement  of  these  peoples  but 
It  Is  the  key  to  the  only  conceivable  policy 
which  promises  liberation.  For.  as  the  Soviet 
empire  was  created  by  the  advance  of  the 
Red  army,  so  it  is  only  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Red  army  that  l^e  captive  peoples  can 
be  liberated. 

The  essential  difference  between  Yugo- 
slavia, which  has  broken  free  of  the  empire, 
and  let  us  say  Poland  or  Hungary.  Is  that 
Tito  had  an  army  of  his  own  Yugoslavs  and 
was  in  control  of  most  of  his  country  before 
the  Red  army  entered  a  part  of  it  In  pursuit 
of  the  fleeing  Germans.  Yugoslavia,  there- 
fore, was  not  conquered,  or.  In  the  Soviet 
sense  of  the  word,  "liberated,"  or  occupied 
by  the  Red  army.  That  Is  why  Tito— though 
he  is  an  ardent  Communist — was  not  a  pup- 
pet of  the  Kremlin.  Elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
orbit  the  Communist  leaders  and  govern- 
ments were  set  up  by  the  Red  army.  Men 
like  Rakosi.  Bierut.  Gottwald  had.  as  Tito 
once  remarked,  spent  the  war  In  Moscow  and 
had  come  back  to  their  countries  In  a  mili- 
tary aircraft,  smoking  their  pipes,  when  the 
war  was  over.  Not  so  Tito,  who  fought  his 
own  war.  Stalin  was  unable  to  make  a  pup- 
pet of  Tito  because  Tito  had  an  army  of  his 
own  and.  In  addition,  an  open  frontier  to 
the  west. 

In  its  essence  the  first  principle  of  a  true 
policy  of  European  liberation  Is  to  proclaim 
the  hope  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red  army 
behind  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  Is  the  concrete  liberating  principle 
around  which  a  constructive  European  policy 
should  be  organixed.  It  Is  the  principle 
which  comprehends  all  the  specific  objec- 
tives, such  as  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
the  disentanglement  of  Aiistria,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Eastern  European  nations 
within  a  Exiropean  system.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  engages  both  the  national  patri- 
otism of  each  people  and  the  European  patri- 
otism of  all  of  them. 

It  Is  all  very  well,  therefore,  to  deplora  ^ 
their  enslavement  and  to  proclaim  the  hop* 
of  liberation.  But  aU  thU  will  butter  no 
parsnips,  will  carry  no  serlcjus  conviction, 
unless  and  until  we  translate  the  Idea  of 
liberation  Into  terms  which  all  can  under- 
stand and  all, will  desire.  Liberation  is  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  of  occupation, 
and  that  is  what  we  should  say  it  means. 

There  is  no  need  to  have  our  position  mis- 
tinderstood.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  ending  of  the  occupa- 
tion is  the  object  of  our  whole  European  pol- 
icy, that  we  have  no  thought  of  destroying 
Europe  by  a  military  campaign  to  drive  the 
Russians  out  of  Europe.  We  can  make  It 
quite  clear  that  we  mean  to  keep  arguing 
that  the  Russians  do  not  belong  In  Europe, 
and  that  they  should  leave  Europe,  and 
that  while  we  shall  take  Into  account 
their  own  vital  Interests  as  well  as  our  own. 
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we  shall  keep  pressing  continuously  for  the 
negotiations  which  will  Induce  the  Russians 
to  leave  Europe.  A  policy  of  this  kind  pur- 
sued with  energy  and  Imagination  would  en- 
list Immense  and  growing  popular  support 
In  Europe  and  throughout  ihe  world,  and  it 
would  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Soviet  armies  to  stay.  For  we  should  be 
asking  only  what  the  captive  peoples — even 
the  Communist  leaders  among  them — want, 
namely,  national  Independence  from  the 
Muscovite  Empire. 


Retolatioi 


EXTENi 


of    BloefieM 
ConuBCfcc 


Chamber    of 


SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vnoimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 
BaoLonoN  Adopted  bt  tkx  Bluktieu)  Cham- 

■n  or  CoMMnicx,  BLtTznEJt.  W.  Va.,  Pnau- 

AST  10.  1063 

Whereas  during  the  last  several  years  heavy 
importations  of  residual  fue.  oil  from  foreign 
countries  has  adversely  and  seriously  af- 
fected the  economy  of  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia,  especially  the  bituminous  coal  In- 
Industry  of  southern  Wect  Virginia  and 
southwest  Virginia.  The  situation  has 
steadily  grown  worse  and  the  bltimiinous  coal 
Industry  of  southern  West  Virginia  and 
southwest  Virginia  Is  now  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Coal  mining  provliles  employment 
for  thousands  of  miners  and  railroaders  liv- 
ing In  Bluefleld.  W.  Vs..  and  vicinity,  and  Is 
the  economic  life-blood  of  southern  West 
Virginia  and  southwest  Virginia.  The  Im- 
portation of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil  has 
thrown  out  of  employment  thousands  of  coal 
miners  and  railroad  employees  and  has  ad- 
versely and  seriously  affected  many  small  en- 
terprises wholly  dependent  for  their  pros- 
perity upon  the  production  and  sale  of  coal; 
and 

Whereas  a  few  years  ago  New  England 
consumed  between  17.000.000  and  18.000.000 
tons  of  southern  coal  annually,  mostly  low 
volatile,  which  Is  mined  In  the  Bluefield, 
W.  Vs.,  area,  but  during  the  last  several 
years  the  flood  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU  has 
replaced  nearly  two-thirds  «f  the  southern 
coal  which  was  formerly  shipped  to  the  New 
England  States,  said  foreign  oil  being 
dumped  In  New  England  at  prices  with 
which  southern  coal  could  not  possibly  com- 
pete. Due  to  these  Importations  of  foreign 
oil  and  other  economic  conditions  many 
mines  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  south- 
west Virginia  have  closed  down  and  It  is 
anticipated  that  during  the  year  1953  many 
other  mines  will  close,  caiumg  Incalculable 
damage  to  the  coal  miners,  railroad  em- 
ployees, business  enterprise*  and  the  resi- 
dents of  this  community:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Bluefleld  Chamber  of 
Commerce — 

First.  Deplores  and  condemns  the  con- 
tinued importations  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil  at  prices  with  which  the  bituminous  coal 
Industry  of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  can- 
not compete  and  urges  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  chamber  to  exercise  his  Influ- 
ence In  any  way  possible  to  relieve  this 
situation. 

Second.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  West 


VU-glnia  and  Virginia  delegations  In  the 
United  States  Congress  with  the  reqtiest 
that  proper  legislation  be  enacted  to  reUeve 
these  deplorable  conditions;  that"  copies  of 
said  resolution  shall  also  b«  seat  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  request  that  stens 
be  taken  immediately  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion and  bring  an  end  to  the  unfair  compe- 
tition brought  about  by  the  Importation  of 
cheap  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 

Third.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
■ent  to  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  and 
to  the  various  local  chambers  and  boards  of 
trade  throughout  West  Virginia. 


PreskieBtial  Prinury 

Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^uesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
^>eaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  Legislative  Reso- 
lution 6  of  the  Nebraska  State  Legisla- 
ture, npw  in  session.  I  have  introduced 
House  bill  3182.  which,  if  passed,  would 
establish  a  presidential  primary — the 
object  of  the  resolution. 

Nebraska  has  had  a  presidential  pri- 
mary for  some  time,  like  many  other 
States,  but  they  have  found  it  not  com- 
pletely to  their  liking  and  have  sought 
to  change  it.  They  realize  the  basic  idea 
Is  excellent,  but  whenever  you  start  leg- 
islation on  virgin  groimd  you  sometimes 
need  to  change  it  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  problems  which  confront  you. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
read  this  resolution  so  that  it  might  help 
to  guide  them  when  the  bill  is  brought 
to  the  Poor. 

"Whereas  the  various  States  have  ta- 
acted  primary  election  laws  that  vary  In 
the  method  of  obtaining  an  advisory  vote 
on  presidential  candidates:  and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  more  representative 
of  the  people  If  the  advisory  vote  obtained 
before  the  national  conventions  was  xinl- 
form:  How,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  SSth  session  assembled — 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  a  law  establishing  a  uniform  election 
procedi**  for  obtaining  an  advisory  vote  for 
presidential  candidates. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossM.  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
legislature  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  HoUse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  from  Nebraska 
In  the  (fongress  of  the  United  States." 
I  Charles  J.  Warner. 

President  of  the  Legislature. 

I,  Hujgo  F.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legisla- 
tive Resolution  6.  which  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  65th  regular  ses- 
sion on  the  16th  day  of  February  1953. 

Hugo  F.  Srb, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


India's  TVA'*  Modeled  After  the 
Tcuesteee  Valley  Aatliority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EViNS 

or  TENNESSEE  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  spoke  of  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  opening  of  the  multi- 
purpose iwwer  and  river  development 
program  in  India.  In  this  connection  I 
desire  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing two  reports  from  the  wires  of  the 
Associated  Press.  The  articles  follow: 
India's  "TV A"  Ststem  To  Be  Opened  TOdat 

New  Delhi,  India,  February  21. — Prime 
Minister  Nehru  will  throw  switches  today  and 
Saturday  to  inaugurate  the  first  units  of  In- 
dia's $140  million  multipurpose  power  sys- 
tem, modeled  after  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Involved  are  the  Bokara  steam 
power  plant,  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  Asia, 
and  one  of  the  series  of  dams  In  the  glgantlo 
Irrigation,  power,  and  fiood-control  project 
covering  the  330-mile-long  Damodar  VaUey 
In  eastern  India. 

The  Indian  Government,  the  World 
Bank— which  lent  $38  million — and  a  group 
of  American  and  Indian  engineers  all  shared 
In  the  development.  India's  parliament 
started  the  ball  rolling  In  1948  by  creating 
the  Damodar  Valley  Corp.,  modeled  directly 
on  the  TVA.- 

WILL     END     FLOOItS 

The  program,  when  completed,  will  end 
disastrous  floods  In  the  thickly  populated 
valley,  supply  water  from  eight  major  stor- 
age dams  for  Irrigation  of  more  than  a  mU- 
lion  acres  and  furnish  nearly  500,000  kilo- 
watts of  hydro  and  steam  electrical  power 
for  eastern  India's  Industries. 

Two  states  most  directly  Involved,  Bihar 
and  West  Bengal,  helped  In  supplying  capital 
for  this  venttu-e.  one  of  a  half-dozen  major 
river  valley  projects  fitted  Into  India's  overall 
5-year  plan  of  economic  development. 

Designed  and  constructed  by  the  Kuljlan 
Corp.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  $35  mUllon 
Bokara  power  station  is  not  only  the  largest 
In  Asia  but  the  first  major  high-pressure 
steam  plant  In  the  Far  East.  Its  four  60.000- 
kllowatt  generating  units  will  operate  at 
steam  pressures  of  900  pounds  per  square 
Inch. 

INVOLVES    three   PARTS 

The  Bokara  project  involves  three  parts: 
The  steam  power  station  Itself;  the  Konar 
Dam.  12  miles  from  the  plant,  to  furnish 
cooling  water;  and  a  total  of  447  miles  of 
transmission  lines  and  substations.  An  aerial 
ropeway  will  supply  coal  at  the  rate  of  700.000 
tons  annually  from  the  nearby  Bermo  strip 
coal  fields. 

Only  the  first  4  units  will  go  Into  opera- 
tion now.  The  remainder  will  follow  at  3- 
month  intervals.  Operation  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  11  Indian  engineers  who  trained  at 
some  of  the  largest  power  stations  in  the 
United  States. 

Nehru  Opens  Power  Project 
New  Delhi.  India.  February  21. — Prime 
Minister  Nehru  today  Inaugurated  In  Bihar 
State,  the  first  units  of  India's  $140  million 
Damodar  River  Valley  power  system,  modeled 
after  America's  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
He  said  "a  new  India  Is  being  bom  In  this 
valley  •  •  •  schemes  like  these  alone  can 
stop  helpless  dependence  on  the  vagaries  of 
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nature  and  ovr  agriculture  need  no  more  be 
•  mere  gamble  In  rains." 

Referring  to  Communist  criticism  of  the 
presence  of  American  technlclana,  Nehru 
said:  "We  are  thankful  to  these  foreign  tech- 
nicians who  helped  va  to  raise  these  monu< 
mental  structures  for  the  national  benefit. 
Whether  American  or  Indian  technlclana 
built  this,  it  belongs  to  the  common  man  of 
India." 

The  Indian  Government,  the  World  Bank — 
which  lent  $38  million — and  a  group  of 
American  and  Indian  engineers  shared  in  the 
development,  which  dates  back  to  1948. 

The  $35  million  Bokara  power  station  of 
the  project  is  the  largest  in  Asia  and  the  first 
major  high-pressure  steam  plant  in  the  Far 
East. 


Our  Propa|:anda  m  Asia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  i 

or  I 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE  ! 

or  MINNESOTA 

IM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Propaganda  in  Asia." 
written  by  Mrs.  Fleur  Cowles  and  pub- 
_  lished  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I  think 
this  article  is  very  informative,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Propaganda  in  Asia 
(By  Fleur  Ctowles) 

I 

I 

I  travel  outside  the  United  States  of 
■  America  quite  a  lot:  In  the  last  2  years  I've 
been  twice  to  South  America,  three  times  to 
Europe  and  recently  to  the  Par  East.  I  see 
and  talk  to  government  leaders  and  Interest- 
ing personalities  wherever  I  go;  I  also  talk 
to  anyone  at  hand.  And  I  wince  when  I 
think  how  little  the  world  thinks  of  us.  Why 
dont  we  do  a  better  selling  Job? 

It  is  in  the  Orient  that  I  find  the  most 
embarrassing  form  of  polite  fear  and  con- 
tempt for  our  size.    It  glares  at  you.    I  admit 
that  even  In  such  a  worldly  place  as  France, 
the  propaganda  Job  Is  still  so  sticky  I  have 
yet  to  discover  one  farmer  who  knows  the 
truth  about  Marshall  aid,  mutual  aid,  or  the 
offshore  purchases — or  how  any  one  of  these 
can  possibly  affect  his  life.    Yet  I  think  the 
mlsundersUndlngs  in  the  Far  East  are  far 
more  critical.    Despite  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  misconceptions   about   us   are   concen- 
trated there,  the  area  gets  eye-dropper  atten- 
tion In  the  matter  of  public  relations  with 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.    This  is  pure 
foUy  since  the  Far  East  is  really  the  one  last 
big  testing  ground  left  between  democracy 
and  communism.   And  all  the  world  watches. 
I'd  like  to  state  promptly  that  my  Journey 
this  year  to  Asia  was  brief.    I  have  only  the 
most   personal   impressions — backed   by   di- 
rect Inquiry  as  to  what  our  American  for- 
eign service  people  are  doing  about  infor- 
mation   and    propaganda.      Even    a   6-week 
Journey  is  long  enough  to  blot  up  Intuitive- 
ly what  a  country's  feeling  Is  for  the  United 
States  of  America.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
came  away  wishing  that  the  administration 
would  make  the  same  6-week  visit. 

My  Journey  to  the  Orient  took  me  through 
the  front  lines  in  Korea  and  up  to  the  Truce 
Conference.    I  sat  in  on  off-the-record  ses- 


sions In  Japan.  I  flew  to  Formosa  to  hear 
at  first  hand  the  Chiang  side  of  the  story. 
I  went  to  Hong  Kong,  that  tense  city  on  the 
Islands  and  rocks  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
spectacular  harbors,  a  British  colony  perched 
like  a  mouse  under  the  paws  of  a  Chinese 
dragon.  In  Calcutta,  the  dying  man  on  the 
street  still  dies  without  a  passing  glance  in 
a  world  too  terribly  unchanged.  Commu- 
nist swords  and  scabbards  are  hidden  in 
many  corners  of  this  starving  dung-ridden 
city — ready  for  action.  In  Slam  lies  the  most 
tempting  loot  of  all  for  the  Communists,  be- 
cause Slam  Is  fat  with  rioe.  As  a  food-sur- 
plus country,  she  trembles  at  her  own  poten- 
tially lush  value  to  the  Reds. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  I  discussed  the 
food  problem  and  agrarian  reform  with  Pres- 
ident Qulrlno.  I  also  got  to  know  the  in- 
trepid Magsaysay.  their  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  is  slowly  kUling  off  the  CommunUt  Huks 
right  in  the  very  jungles  which  once  were 
their  refuge.  I  saw  Magsaysay  twice  again 
when  he  was  In  New  York  recently,  and  had 
long  talks  with  him  about  enforcing  land 
reform.  Magsaysay  knows  this  would  remove 
the  political  teeth  from  the  Huks'  bite — 
they  couldn't  even  hold  their  ranks  together 
without  this  propaganda  weapon.  And  he 
is  helping  to  accomplish  this  by  the  bold 
stroke  of  giving  land  to  the  captured  Com- 
munist Huks. 

Magaaysay's  meeting  of  war  veterans  from 
the  Philippine  Islands'  neighbors  was  an 
extraordinary  cultural  and  propaganda  at- 
tack agaln£t  the  Communists.  He  invited 
delegates  from  North  Borneo.  Thailand,  the 
Malay  SUtes,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Indochina  to  come  to  this  secretly  planned 
session  at  Bagulo  to  pool  their  experiences 
in  psychological  as  well  as  military  warfare 
in  dealing  with  the  Communists.  To  keep 
this  conference  from  being  snarled  by  poli- 
tics and  government.  Magsaysay  called  it  In 
the  name  of  veterans  of  the  last  war.  Yet, 
in  four  Instances,  the  veterans'  organizations 
sent  defen£e  ministers  as  well  as  chiefs  of 
stpff.  This  is  the  kind  of  co!d  war  propa- 
ganda setting  the  Russians'  stage  so  well.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  techniq\ie  Introduced 
and  adopted  by  our  side. 

Magsaysay  told  me  one  of  his  unsung 
armies  is  the  schoolteacher  corps  all  over 
the  Islands.  They  teach  the  principles  of 
democracy  to  children  and  their  parents  (at 
the  little  village  level  as  well  as  in  the  cities) . 
They  are  spreading  the  fact  that  Magsaysay 
has  the  gun  poised  against  corruption,  that 
he  Intends  to  force  political  bosses  to  give 
way  to  honest  elections  (a  prospect  that  once 
seemed  to  most  Filipinos  to  require  a  mira- 
cle). He  promises  that  land  reform  will  be 
Increasingly  enforced.  There.  In  a  mass  of 
thousands  of  dedicated  schoolteachers,  is  a 
propaganda  corps  our  Information  experts 
ought  to  embrace.    I  hope  we  do. 

u 

A  good  many  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
In  advertising  before  I  entered  publishing. 
I  respect  its  power  and  salesmanship  and 
Its  Influence  on  our  lives.  Therefore.  I  looked 
with  an  advertising  woman's  as  well  as  an 
editor's  eye  on  our  propaganda  efforts  In 
Asia.  I  was  disappointed  to  see  our  familiar 
advertising  devices  used  there,  where  they 
neither  fit  nor  fare  well  against  the  Asian 
backdrop.  I  want  to  see  our  advertising 
talent  harnessed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
cold  propaganda  war,  but  I  seriously  question 
transplanting  our  sophisticated  approaches. 

Comic  books  sell  many  products  and  have 
explained  many  an  idea  to  Americans  (in- 
cluding such  diverse  Items  as  Christianity 
and  space  cadets),  but  what  can  we  expect 
to  accomplish  when  we  distribute  comic 
Btrlpe  in  India?  Another  Instance  of  trans- 
planting rather  than  reinterpreting  for  the 
market  Is  the  use  of  American -made  films 
In  backward  places  In  the  interior  We 
should  be  using  native  films  with  natWe 


actors  who  not  only  speak  the  langiiage  of 
the  localities  but  look  lamUlar  to  their 
audiences. 

We  should  use  each  country's  own  tech- 
niques (improving  them  as  we  do)  to  repeat 
and  repeat  our  attitude  toward  the  problems 
which  beset  the  wretched  millions  who  are 
prey  to  Communist  promises.  The  first  Job 
in  using  each  country's  famUlar  symbols 
must  be  to  make  tt  clear  w«  want  to  see 
land  reforms  take  place,  and  promptly.  The 
sooner  we  do  this,  the  more  effective  we  shall 
be  In  preventing  a  disproportionate  share 
of  farmers'  efforts  from  falling  Into  the  hands 
of  landlords. 

Everywhere  I  went.  I  got  the  Impression 
that  the  eastern  world  mistakes  our  Interest 
as  a  new  imperialism  which  has  merely 
shifted  from  old  power  to  new  power.  The" 
conflict  U  tense  between  the  desperate  need 
of  us  and  the  fear  of  u»— the  suspicion  of 
our  motives.  To  overcome  this,  deeds  are 
the  finest  form  of  propaganda. 

In  addition  to  land  reform,  the  other  big 
propaganda  need  Is  to  make  It  clear  that 
we  Americans  can.  and  wlU.  support  the 
Asiatics'  own  efforts  to  produce  more  for 
themselves.  We  can  show  the  peoples  of 
the  Par  East  how  to  help  themselves,  but 
we  must  show  them  how  In  their  own  terms. 
I  repeat:  we've  got  to  start  using  their 
media  Instead  of  "shotgunnlng"  our  mis- 
understood ones.  The  Asiatics  have  fascinat- 
ing propa<;anda  Instruments;  they  love  their 
shadow  play,  storytellers,  and  mythical  sooth- 
sayers. Even  If  we  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
them,  we  should  employ  them;  and  we  should 
use  their  local  artlsU  Inctead  of  our  unfamil- 
iar ones.  Wherever  we  can  we  should  teach 
Illiterates  to  read  simple  truths  In  their 
own  devices  and  dialects. 

In  Asia,  where  the  color  question  makes 
the  population  look  on  all  whites  with  sus- 
picion, we  must  learn  to  give  cvir  help  • 
belter  complexion.  We  must  work  with  peo- 
ple, and  not  give  any  impression  of  seeming 
to  order  them  to  graft  our  technological 
efficiency  upon  their  culture  from  the  out- 
side. Our  technical  assistance  must  be 
proffered  without  the  slightest  condescen- 
sion. With  it  must  be  linked  paUent.  long- 
range  projects  like  universities,  laboratories, 
hospitals,  plans  for  exchange  students.  We 
must  promote  vocational  training  to  turn 
out  teachers  for  the  millions  who  cannot 
earn  a  living.  We  must  make  refereru*  ma- 
terial available  to  those  who  can  read  (320 
mUUons  out  of  a  blUion  in  the  Orient  can- 
not).  And  all  this  help  must  be  so  firmly 
planned  as  not  to  collapse  with  each  new 
problem,  which  it  now  tends  to  do. 

The  Indians,  by  the  way.  have  demon- 
strated, in  one  dramatic  example  In  Farida- 
bad.  that  they  can  make  their  own  reha- 
bilitation programs  work.  Farldabad  bor- 
rowed 95  million  from  the  central  govern- 
ment and  turned  a  desolate  rural  village 
of  poverty  and  squalor  outside  New  Delhi 
Into  a  suburban  Industrial  center  in  4  years— 
a  quite  perfect  modern  town  for  50,000  pen- 
niless refugees.  They  now  live  and  work 
there  with  social  and  productive  amenities 
of  the  sort  to  which  most  of  Western  Europe 
would  aspire.  And  they're  repaying  the  gov- 
ernment already. 

We  should  continue  to  back  this  sort  of 
thing — do  it  Jointly  and  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  Asians  can  maintain  for 
themselves  what  we  help  them  to  start. 
These  projects  should  be  duplicated  (and 
then  skillfully  exploited)  In  other  pivotal 
communities— to  let  productive  democracy 
be  openly  measured  against  communlslm. 

We  have  succeeded  In  our  efforts  on  the  Is- 
land of  Formosa  (or  Taiwan,  as  the  natives 
prefer  It  be  called).  I  came  away  convinced 
we  were  at  least  getting  credit  among  the 
Taiwanese  for  the  reversal  In  their  welfare. 
Land  reform  (helped  by  the  warm  breath  of 
the  American  Joint  Commission  down  the 
backs  of  Island  officials)  gave  the  Formosan 
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farmer  62.5  percent  of  his  crop.  He  formerly 
got  about  SO  percent.  American  ferti- 
lizer was  distributed  to  make  the  land  more 
productive.  We  also  helped  to  rehabilitate 
the  island's  war-ravaged  fertilizer  plants. 
The  result  Is  the  largest  crop  in  Formosa's 
history. 

Somehow  we  mtist  make  it  clear  aU  over 
Asia  that  this  is  our  idea  of  justice — that  we 
are  not  supporting  policies  in  Asia  which  we 
disapprove  of  for  ourselves.  Otherwise,  the 
Reds  will  continue  to  class  us  as  silent 
partners  of  the  ghosts  of  the  former  em- 
pires, which  still  haunt  the  people  of  Asia. 

m 

Recently  Dr.  Wilson  M.  Compton.  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Department's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  wrote  me  that 
he  considered  his  Job  in  terma  of  good  dis- 
tribution. He  meant  getting  the  right 
product  to  the  right  place  at  ttie  right  time. 
To  him,  that  product  is  truth — the  truth 
about  Americans.  I  hope  he  succeeds,  for 
each  time  he  does,  he  cuts  down  the  dis- 
belief and  even  the  fear  many  backward 
people  have  for  tis. 

I  think  we  can  do  this  only  If  we  stop 
distributing  big  phrases  about  the  specific 
wonders  of  our  capitalistic  world  as  against 
their  peonage — and  abandon  the  dream  of 
transplanting,  overnight,  any  glorified  no- 
tion of  our  20th  century  civilization.  The 
one  thing  hungry  millions  yearn  for  Is  the 
certainly  of  their  next  meal,  and  we  miut 
stop  talking  about  the  distant  golden  wheat 
fields  of  Kansas  and  tall  com  of  Iowa  as  if 
they  were   any  immediate   ans^ver. 

Do  we  really  expect  a  deeply  wounded  and 
hungry  mass  of  people,  living  In  dirt-floor 
shacks,  to  cheer  about  our  skyscrapers  or 
our  giant  tractors  or  our  toilets,  soft  drinks, 
chewing  gum.  cars,  and  telephones,  none 
of  which  they  have  ever  seen? 

In  one  Indian  community  no  one  had  ever 
seen  our  common  garden-variety  hoe  until 
we  gave  a  bundle  of  them  to  some  farmers 
who  had  been  using  primitive  sticks.  Hoes 
promptly  raised  the  crop  output.  Imagine 
what  motorized  tractors  vrould  do.  If  India 
can  raise  her  production  just  10  percent  she 
can  eat. 

Instead  of  vast  projects  based  on  our  own 
needs  and  standards,  we  ought  to  continue 
wlih  simple  tools  like  those  hoes,  with  crop- 
rotation  aids,  new  roads,  and  practiced  agri- 
cultural demonstrations  of  better  techniques 
and  new  practices.  And  they  ought  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  foreign -service  infantry 
force  really  willing  to  dirty  their  hands. 

Everywhere  I  found  the  Communists  work- 
ing -close  to  the  soil."  They  scatter  and 
distribute  leaflets,  canvass  peasants'  houses, 
penetrate  Inoffensively  into  unions  and  re- 
ligious societies,  meet  the  common  people 
In  everyday  situations.  They  play  down  any 
obvious  politics  and  are  less  under  suspicion 
and  less  irrlUtlng  as  a  resiUt.  and  more 
dangerous. 

The  Soviets  have  also  launched  a  giant 
"book  campaign."  All  over  India,  the  Com- 
munisU  lise  party  membership  as  a  distri- 
bution chain  to  pass  out  literature  which 
emanates  from  Moscow.  The  books  sell  for 
less  than  they  cost.  They  are  cleverly  print- 
ed— by  Indian  standards.  They  are  given 
over  to  the  glorlflcation  of  Russia  and  of 
the  blessings  of  communism,  and  they  are 
written  on  an  almost  chUdlshly  readable 
level.  The  very  nature  of  their  contents 
makes  It  difficult  for  Indian  government  offi- 
cials to  ban  the  books,  since  they  cannot 
terra  the  material  subversive. 

Even  in  Japan,  Soviet-published  bo<*s 
written  in  Japanese  flood  the  bookstalU  in 
the  vulnerable  student  university  areas.  I 
visited  shop  after  shop  in  Tokyo  where 
brand-new  bargain  books  were  seUlng  like 
hot  cakes  at  two-thirds  off  their  list  price. 
Biographies  of  Uncle  Joe  were  best  seUert. 


Not  lall  the  cultural  offense  Is  waged 
through  books:  the  Soviets  have  unleashed  a 
flood  of  films,  too;  the  Fall  of  Berlin  Is  the 
most  notable  one.  And  the  moet  diabolic 
success  of  aU  has  been  their  leaflet  pene- 
tration; of  Asia.  We  really  stand  ccnvicted 
today  on  the  germ  warfare  we  never  con- 
ducted. Cultural  missions  are  constantly 
Invited  to  China,  to  tour  and  see  lor  them- 
selves the  contagioiu  renaissance  there  (as 
they  put);  to  see  the  so-called  agrarian  re- 
form and  proof  of  the  so-called  benevolent 
yearning  for  peace  among  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. These  they  are  expected  to  dramatize 
when  ttiey  return  to  off-Communist  bases. 
And  they  do  dramatize  them  so  effectively 
that  many  natives  ask  themselves  which 
type  of :  democracy,  the  western  or  the  east- 
ern type,  they  prefer. 

The  Reds  are  skillful  In  other  ways.  They 
train  their  agents  to  eat  the  same  food,  talk 
the  same  language,  wear  the  same  clothes, 
and  endure  the  same  hardships  as  the  peo- 
ple they  promise  to  rescue.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  attempt  to  permeate  Asiatic 
countries  with  ideas  we  think  Important  by 
using  Americans  who  don't  know  the  coun- 
try they're  In,  can't  speak  the  language,  and 
never  leave  the  major  cities.  ThU  difference 
symbolizes  the  truth  of  our  comparative  fail- 
ure. I  found  our  Information  people  too 
often  using  psychologically  unsound,  beau- 
tifully elaborate  brochvwes  to  make  argu- 
ments above  the  ken  of  the  natives. 

I  am  >orry  to  sound  so  critical.  So  many 
of  our  kiropaganda  efforts  are  carried  out 
by  dedicated  young  men  who  really  deserve 
our  applause  for  their  efforts.  They  live 
(with  their  long-suffering  wives  and  often 
their  children)  under  conditions  which  the 
average  American  would  find  cruelly  primi- 
tive and  difficult.  Their  wUl  and  willing- 
ness and  their  ardor  are  beyond  question; 
but  the  direction  they  are  given  is  quite  an- 
other thing. 

Propaganda  and  information  should  be 
two-way  streets.  I  think  we  are  far  too 
prone  U)  want  to  make  the  world  over  in 
our  own.  Image;  and  most  of  the  world  re- 
sents It.  When  we  learn  to  have  genuine 
respect  for  and  appreciation  of  many  other 
cultures  (and.  may  I  add,  when  these  p)eopre 
know  we  do)  we  will  understand  how  to 
carry  on  information  and  propaganda  pro- 
grams which  will  be  effective. 


Aati-SeBitic   and   Racial   DiscriminatioB 
JB  Communiit  Countries 


Price  Decontrol 
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DON  MAGNUSON 


OF  WASHINGTON 


IN  THf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

S?(MCANK.  Wash.,  February  17,  1953. 
Hon.  Don  Magnuson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dka*  Sn:  We  do  not  like  the  results  of 
price  decontrol  in  this  area. 

Please  inform  your  colleagues  In  the  House 

that  the  fiolks  back  home  are  starting  to  kick. 

We  working  people  are  being  squeezed,  and 

we  want  the  President  to  know  we  don't  like 

It. 

Hope  tbe  Washington  delegation  will  do  It's 
utmost  ta  put  a  stop  to  this  unwarranted 
profiteering,  and  price  gouging. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Snow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26.  1953.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  25.  condemning 
the  surge  of  anti-Semitism  in  Soviet 
Russia  and  her  satellites;  and  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  resolution  on  the  subject  adopted 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Newark. 

Recalling  that  there  was  no  official 
censure  when  Hitler  started  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  it  is  encouraging  that 
the  recent  manifestations  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  have  aroused  the  free  w^orld 
to  the  need  for  prompt  action  to 
avert  disaster.  The  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Newark  ably  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all  decent  people  who  are 
filled  with  foreboding  at  the  rise  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Russia  and  the  satellite 
states  of  Eastern  Europe: 

Whereas  the  religious  intolerance  of  com- 
munism is  again  being  manifested  and  Jew- 
ish citizens  of  Russia  and  other  communistic 
countries  are  being  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  racial  culture  and  Jewish 
faith  and  their  deep  profound  love  for  the 
moral  law,  which  has  brought  down  upon 
them  the  hostility  of  the  Kremlin  leaders 
and  their  antl -Semitic  policy  with  its  sinisttr 
appeal  to  racial  and  religious  prejudices;  and 

Whereas  we,  citizens  of  these  United  States, 
abhorring  intolerance  and  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  and  religion,  do  deem  It  our 
public  duty  to  give  some  expression  of  our 
protest  against  the  acts  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
and  their  satellites  by  their  anti-Semitic 
policy,  their  false  accusations,  arrests,  and 
trials  of  physicians  and  leaders  of  Jewish 
faith;  the  Soviet  diplomatic  break  with  the 
State  of  Israel;  and  the  threat  therecrf  to  the 
2,500,000  citizens  of  Jewish  culture  and  faith 
In  the  Soviet-controlled  coxm tries:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  That  we,  for  and 
In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Newark,  do  hereby 
give  voice  to  our  protests  against  the  religious 
intolerance  and  racial  discrimination  and 
the  anti-Semitic  policy  of  the  Soviet  and  lU 
satellites,  and  express  to  the  oppressed  men 
and  women  thereof  our  most  sincere  sympa- 
thy, our  love,  our  devotion,  our  prayers,  and 
our  hopes,  that  they  may  soon  be  released 
from  the  bondage  of  their  oppression;  that 
the  Star  of  David  may  lead  them  to  a  better 
day  and  days,  which  will  bring  back  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  ordained 
for  all  free  men  and  women;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  convey  to  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  our  request  that  they 
memorialize  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  protest  the  anti- 
Semitic  and  the  racial  discrimination  and 
religious  intolerance  of  the  communistic 
countries;  that  our  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations  shall  make  proper  representa- 
tions upon  behalf  of  this  Nation  and  of  its 
citizens  against  the  Soviet  and  its  satellite 
countries  for  their  acts  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious Intolerance  and  dlscrlminatloa  and 
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their  policy  of  antl-SemlUan:    and   be   it 
fiirther 

Resolved,  Tbat  eoplea  <tf  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  city  clerk  to  the 
Governor,  members  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Oongressmei*  from 
New  Jersey. 

Raij-h  a.  VnxANi. 

8TZ.KHEM    J.   MOEAH. 

John  B.  Keznan,        I 
M.  Ellxnsteut,  ' 

Ijto  p.  Camux, 
Board  of  ComTnissionera  of 
the  City  of  Newark.  N.  J. 


Tke  Social  Secnrily  Fond 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BHODC  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  misinformation  given 
to  the  public  with  regard  to  the  social- 
security  fund  that  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
Monday,  February  9.  1953. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  already 
granted  me,  I  offer  the  editorial  for  print- 
ing in  the  Congkissional  Recoko.  It 
follows: 

Social  Sblukitt  Fund  Exists 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  errors 
of  the  day,  the  idea  that  the  old-a  a  insur- 
ance tax  is  spent  by  the  Government  as  soon 
as  it  is  received.  It  is  an  error  shared  in 
by  distinguished  persons  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Small  Business 
Ken's  Association. 

The  chamber,  for  Instance,  says,  "No  one 
questions  the  ability  of  the  Government's 
Social  Security  System  to  pay  benefits  when 
due,  but  the  ability  of  the  system  to  pay 
these  benefits  rests  not  on  the  invested  as- 
sets of  the  trust  fund  but  solely  on  future 
taxable  capacity." 

And  the  president  of  the  small  business- 
men's association  asserts  that  those  who 
have  paid  once  for  their  old-age  pensions 
will  have  to  pay  again,  which  means  paying 
twice  for  one  benefit,  which  is  crooked  and 
»  fraud. 

But  Just  for  acc\iracy's  sake,  let's  see  what 
happens. 

The  old-age  tax  last  year  brought  in  about 
$2  billion  more  than  was  spent  in  benefits. 
This  $2  was  invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties; that  is,  the  Government  at  once  bor- 
rowed the  $2  billion  and  spent  it. 

But  these  were  not  new  securities  Issued 
by  the  Government  Just  to  absorb  this  12 
billion.  The  transaction  did  not  increase 
the  national  debt  one  cent.  If  these  se- 
curities had  not  been  taken  by  the  social 
Ecctirity  reserve  fund,  they  would  have  had 
to  be  sold  elsewhere. 

No  one  will  ever  be  taxed  a  second  time 
for  social-secinity  benefits  under  this  system. 
The  money  to  pay  these  securities  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  raised  sometime  by  taxes, 
but  the  money  would  have  to  be  raised  Just 
the  sad^  if  the  securities  had  been  sold  else- 
where than  to  the  fund.  If  the  reserve  fund 
were  kept  In  cash,  exactly  as  much  money 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  meet 
Government  bond  obligations  as  under  the 
present  S3rstem.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  the  fund  would  not  gain  the  Interest 
that  it  now  coUects  on  Its  Government  bond 
holdings. 


As  a  matter  of  practical  fact.  It  would  b« 
Impossible  to  hold  $16,000,000,000  In  cash, 
the  present  level  of  the  fund,  for  it  would 
upeet  the  ciu-rency  balance. 

It  happens  that  the  private  life  Insurance 
companies  hold  about  til. 000,000,000  in 
United  States  Government  securilies.  This 
was  money  collected  from  premiums  paid. 
When  the  insurance  companies  cocae  to  cash 
their  Government  bonds,  the  Government 
will  have  to  raise  the  money  by  taxation. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  policy  holders  will 
pay  twice — once  as  premium  and  once  as 
tax? 

Of  covu-se  it  doesn't,  for  these  bonds  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes  no  matter 
who  held  them,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  the  insurance  companies  or  a 
lot  of  individuals.  The  Social  Security  in- 
vestment In  Government  securities  is  no 
different. 

The  amount  of  money  that  has  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  Government  is  determined 
by  the  annual  deficit.  The  deficit  is  deter- 
mined by  the  excess  of  spending  over  rev- 
enue. The  Government  does  not  spend  any 
more  because  it  can  borrow  easily  from  the 
Social  Security  fund.  The  fund  does  not 
increase  the  national  debt. 

What  else  could  be  done  with  the  fund 
than  Invest  it  in  Government  securities? 
Cash  is  impracticable  and  would  deprive  the 
fund  of  some  $300,000,000  in  annual  inter- 
est. Bank  deposits  for  an  inactive  reserre 
are  absurd.  Investment  In  private  industry 
would  be  a  questionable  practice  for  the 
Government. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  reserve  could  b« 
made  any  more  real.  Yet,  the  United  States 
Chamber,  which  Is  advancing  a  pay-as-you- 
go  for  social  security.  Is  disposed  to  dismiss 
the  trust  fund  as  U  it  were  a  fictional  piece 
of  bookkeeping. 

There  are  arguments  for  putting  old  ags 
and  survivors  Insurance  on  a  basis  of  col- 
lecting each  year  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  the  benefits  of  that  year,  although 
this  paper  does  not  believe  this  Is  a  safe 
policy.  But  to  offer  as  an  argument  for  that 
policy  the  notion  that  the  present  reserve 
fund  is  a  phony  is  to  confuse  the  issue  badly. 


At  81  an  IndispeDsable  Servant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLlttOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  always  have  had  deep  respect  for  the 
public  servants  who  toil  usually  for  in- 
adequate pay  in  the  offices  of  our  munic- 
ipal. States,  and  Federal  Governments. 

We  hear  so  much  in  criticism,  stem- 
ming from  the  derelictions  of  the  few,  so 
little  of  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the 
many,  that  it  is  refreshing  and  hearten- 
ing to  read  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
February  23.  1953.  the  foUowing  news 
article  which  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include : 

Edward  J.  Kenealy  la  beginning  his  82d 
year  with  a  continuing  enthusiasm  for  his 
Job,  one  of  the  most  complicated  In  Cook 
Coxinty. 

Kenealy,  a  lean,  sprightly  man,  for  24  years 
has  been  assistant  chief  clerk  and  supervisor 
of  the  tax  extension  division  of  the  county 
clerk's  office. 

He  and  John  Crane,  chief  clerk  and  tax 
commissioner  for  the  county  clerk,  are  the 
mathematical  wizards  who  figure  all  county 
tax  rates.  ' 


The  eamplex  Job  Involves  computing  valu- 
ations and  determining  rates  for  each  of  4fl7 
taxing  divisions  in  the  county. 

Kenealy,  who  observed  his  81st  birthday 

last  Monday,  has  no  intention  of  retiring 

>  not  for  a  time  at  least. 

After  being  graduated  from  St.  Patrldc 
Academy,  he  was  a  trsvellng  atiditor  for 
various  business  firms.  He  then  went  with 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 

In  1929  Robert  M.  Schweltser.  then  county 
clerk  and  a  former  classmate  of  Kenealy 's  at 
St.  Patrck,  hired  him  for  his  present  Job. 

The  present  cotmty  clerk,  Rlcliard  J.  Daley. 
Is  more  than  content  to  leave  Kenealy  and' 
Crane  in  charge  of  a  fair  share  of  the  coun- 
ty's tax  fixing  problems. 

"They  know  more  about  taxes  and  the 
entire  tax  situation  than  any  other  two  men 
In  Cook  County,"  noted  Daley. 

How  much  are  they  paid  for  aU  this  brain 
work? 

Kenealy  gets  $4,300  a  year  and  Crane,  who 
has  been  with  the  department  sines  1930,  r«- 
celves  $5,100  annually. 


The  ReIi£ioo$  Sij[iiificancc  of  Georc* 
Washbftoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
say  that  on  the  22d  of  February.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  El.son.  the  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  city  of 
Washington,  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  Instructive  address  on  the  subject. 
The  Religioua  Significance  of  George 
Washington. 

This  address  was  delivered  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Auditorium  and 
Is  as  follows: 

When  you  travel  west  on  Highway  40, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  National  High- 
way, as  you  are  proceeding  through  the  high 
mounUins  of  western  Pennsylvania,  soma 
11  miles  east  of  the  Monongahela  River  you 
will  see  on  the  left  side  of  the  highway  old 
Fort  Necessity  and  hard  by  on  the  right  you 
win  visit  a  mound  which  is  the  present  rest- 
ing place  of  General  Braddock. 

Had  you  been  present  on  that  day.  July  9, 
1755,  when  the  British  general  fell  mortally 
wounded,  you  would  have  witnessed  a  23- 
year-old  colonel  of  the  Virginia  militia  in 
No.  11  boots,  standing  6  feet  2,  hurrying 
about  giving  precise  commands,  weighing 
carefully  every  direction,  making  disposition 
of  the  shattered  army  as  he  organized  and 
commanded  the  rear  guard  which  withheld 
the  slaughtering  French  and  Indian  troops 
so  that  the  remnants  of  the  dispirited  Red- 
coated  forces  might  escape.  On  that  swel- 
tering July  morning  you  would  also  have 
seen  Colonel  Washington,  standing  over  the 
blanket-shrouded  body  of  General  Braddock 
and  draw  from  his  tunic  a  copy  of  the  An- 
glican Prayer  Book.  and.  since  the  chaplain 
was  severely  wounded,  you  would  have  heard 
this  youth  say,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life"  as  he  conducted  the  burial  rites  of 
the  church. 

Then  when  the  young  officer  had  com- 
mended the  Boxa  of  the  late  general  to  his 
Maker,  the  body  was  lowered  and  the  earth 
hurriedly  put  back  into  the  grave.  Then 
the  King's  officer  (Washington  was  only  a 
Colonial )  ordered  the  continuance  of  the  re- 
treat.   The  column  marched  over  the  grave, 
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stamped  it  down  with  marching  feet,  rolletf 
over  it  with  the  wagon  trains,  and  left  the 
tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  everywhere,  obliterat- 
ing the  marks  of  the  grave  so  that  no  Indian 
might  discover  the  spot  and  dig  up  the*  body 
for  the  blond  scalp. 

This  young  Virginia  colonel  whose  birth- 
day we  commemorate  on  this  Lord's  day. 
though  not  a  sentimental  pacifist,  and  by 
no  means  a  softy,  knew  what  to  do  in  re- 
ligious matters.  For  when  sll  the  cynics, 
debunkers  and  detractors  have  had  their 
day,  the  truth  is  that  the  Father  of  our 
Country  cams  out  of  a  family  of  Christian 
commitment  and  was  himself  a  man  of  deep 
and  sincere  religious  devotion. 

Less  than  2  months  after  his  birth  on 
February  23,  1732,  he  received  Christian  bap- 
tism, two  godfathers  and  one  godntother 
recorded  as  assuring  the  vows  to  rear  him  in 
the  Christian  faith.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
names  on  church  rolls  were  relatively  un- 
important but  when  religion  penetrated  most 
of  colonial  culture  and  home  life.  When  at 
11  years  of  age  his  father  died,  his  mother 
looked  to  him  from  time  to  time  to  conduct 
the  daUy  family  devotions — and  he  thereby 
became  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  the  book 
of  common  prayer.  When  in  command  of 
Fort  Necessity,  he  led  his  men  in  religio\u 
exercises.  And  after  Braddock 's  campaign 
when  for  3  years  he  was  conunander  in  chief 
of  the  frontier  defense  of  Virginia,  there 
being  no  chaplain  assigned  for  2  years,  he 
doubled  in  both  positions — commander  and 
chaplain. 

During  the  Battle  of  Monongahela.  when 
he  had  been  the  moving  target  of  a  hall  of 
bullets  from  French  and  Indian  muskets  and 
two  horses  were  shot  from  under  him,  hs 
counted  the  buUct  holes  in  his  coat  and 
wrote  that  he  credited  his  escape  to  the 
"miraculous  care  of  Providence  that  pro- 
tected me  beyond  all  human  expectations." 
John  C.  Pitzpatrlck  described  Washington's 
attitude  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion: 

Then  comes  a  personal  note  of  soul  humil- 
ity in  his  letter  to  Joseph  Reed  in  January 
1776:  "I  have  scarcely,"  wrote  Washington, 
"emerged  from  one  difficulty  before  I  have 
plunged  into  another.  How  it  will  end,  God 
in  His  great  goodness  will  direct.  I  am 
thankful  for  His  protection  to  this  time." 
One  thing  that  speedily  became  clear  to  the 
mind  of  George  Washington  was  that  the 
military  and  governmental  difficulties  of 
America  were  not.  and  could  not.  be  properly 
met  without  the  help  of  God.  They  were  too 
great  and  America  was  too  feeble,  in  Wash- 
ington's Judgment,  to  admit  of  their  success- 
ful solution  without  help  from  on  high,  and 
cerUinly  the  verdict  of  history  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  difficulties  has  confirmed 
Washington's  political  Judgment,  though  the 
muse  is  still  too  profane  to  admit  the  accu- 
racy of  his  religious  belief.  Also,  instead  of 
becoming  opinionated,  instead  of  developing 
an  ego.  instead  of  becoming  confident  of  his 
abilities  as  he  succeeded  in  surmounting  one 
difficulty  after  another,  George  Washington 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  those  triumphs  and 
greater  and  greater  became  his  spiritual  hu- 
mility, but  not  weak  dependence  on  his  Crea- 
tor. This  humility  in  success  and  wUlii^neas 
to  accept  failure  without  complaint  is  exem- 
plified at  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Boston.  You 
recall  the  seizure  and  fortification  of  Dor- 
chester Heighu  and  how  the  British  prepturd 
for  another  Bunker  HUl  for  they  attempted 
to  cross  ths  bay  and  storm  the  works,  and 
Bimker  HIU  would  have  been  child's  play  to 
the  sUiighter  that  would  have  ensued.  Tou 
recall  also,  that  the  red-coats  were  pre- 
vented from  crossing  the  water  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm  which  lasted  so  long  that 
by  the  time  it  was  over  Howe  felt  that  the 
works  had  become  too  strong  for  him,  gave 
over  the  attempt  and  evacuated  the  town. 
Here  U  Washington's  cfHxunent  to  his  brother 
John  on  the  occurrence;  "That  thta  remark- 


able Interposition  of  Providence  is  for  some 
wise  purpose,  I  have  not  a  doubt." 

"And    this    was    rather    an    extraordinary 
thing  to  aay,  for  with  the  prepcuatlons  made 
all   contingencies  provided  for,   and  with  a 
sufficiency   of   ammunition,    none   of   which 
things  witre  present  at  the  affair  of  Bunker 
Hill,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Howe's  attempt  would  have  resulted  in  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  British  Army. 
"The  setting  up  of  the  actual  machinery 
of    religion    in    the    Ccmtinental    Army    has 
some    ev^ence    of    value    for    Interpreting 
Washington's    religion.     The    Congress    au- 
thorized the  employment  of  chaplains,  after 
Washlngtnn  had  urged  it.  and  the  general 
orders  of  July  9,   1776,  when  the  Army  was 
in    New    York     City,    directed    that:     'The 
colonels  or  conunanding  officers  of  each  regi- 
ment are  directed  to  proctu-e  for  chaplains 
accordingly,  persons  of  good  character  and 
exemplary    lives.     To   see   that   all   inferior 
cffloers    and    soldiers   pay    them    a    suitable 
respect  and  attend  carefully  upon  religious 
exercises.     The   blessings  and  protection  of 
heaven  ai^  at  all  times  necessary  but  espe- 
cially so  in  times  of  public  distress  and  dan- 
ger.    The  general  hopes  and  trusts  that  every 
officer  and  man  will  endeavor  so  to  live  and 
act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending 
the  dearest  rights  snd  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try.'    And   in   the   annoxuicement.    in   these 
same  orders  of  the  Declaration  of  Indejiend- 
ence,  the  Commander  in  Chief  hoped  that 
'this  important  event  wUl  serve  as  a  fresh 
Incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier  to  set 
with  fidelity  and  cowage  as  Icnowlng  that 
now   the   peace   and   safety   of   his   country 
depends  (Under  God)    solely  on  the  success 
of  our  arms.'  " 

Washington  also  showed  his  religiotis  spirit 
In  the  establishment  of  dasrs  of  Thanks- 
giving in  the  Army,  as  Dr.  Pitq)atnck  de- 
scribed: 

"After  the  wearing  campaign  of  1777.  when 
the  liattle-Bcarred  troops  were  on  their  march 
to  Valley  (Forge  for  the  winter,  the  Com- 
mander in,  Chief  issued  orders  on  December 
17.  fbr  the  observance  of  a  thanksgiving  day : 
Tomorrow  ^Blng  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
Honorable  Congress  for  public  thanksgiving 
and  praise;  and  duty  calling  us  devoutly 
to  express  our  gratefiU  acknowledgments  to 
God  for  the  manifold  blessings  He  has 
granted  us.  The  general  directs  that  the 
Army  remain  in  its  present  quarters  and 
that  the  Chaplains  perform  divine  service 
with  their. several  corps  and  brigades.  And 
earnestly  exhorts  all  officers  and  soldiers 
whose  absence  is  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary, to  attend  with  reverence  the  solem- 
nities of  the  day.' 

"The  suffering  at  Valley  Forge,  the  terrible 
weather,  and  the  activities  needful  to  secure 
enough  food  for  the  troops  explain,  to  some 
extent,  thS  lack  of  mention  of  church  serv- 
ices during  that  winter.  Also  many  of  the 
chaplains  were  absent  from  camp  and  there 
were  a  number  of  vacancies  among  them,  as 
shown  by  the  orders  of  May  2.  1778:  'The 
Conunander  tn  Chief  directs  that  divine 
services  be  performed  every  Sunday  at  11 
o'clock  in  those  brigades  to  which  there  are 
chaplain^^those  which  have  none,  to  attend 
the  places  of  worship  nearest  to  them.  It  is 
expected  that  officers  of  all  ranks  will  by 
their  attendance  set  the  example  to  their 
men.  While  we  are  zealously  performing 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  and  soldiers  we 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  inattentive  to  the 
higher  duliles  of  religion.  To  the  distin- 
guished character  of  patriot  it  should  be  our 
highest  glory  to  add  the  more  distinguished 
character  oif  Christian.  The  signal  instances 
at  providential  goodness  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced and  which  have  now  almost 
crowned  oor  lalsors  with  complete  success, 
demand  from  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
warmest  returns  of  gratitude  and  piety  to 
the  Suiveme  Author  of  all  good.'  " 

His  rellgloue  life  is  revealed  as  President. 

When  he  became  President  he  adopted  the 

custom  at  the  Kings  of  Kngianri  and  kissed 


the  Bible  after  taklftg'the  oath  of  office  and 
when  he  responded  in  the  oath  he  said.  "I 
swear,  so  help  me  God." 

George  Washington  was  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures.  If  he  had  a  favorite  book  it  was 
Micah  and  if  he  had  a  favorite  text,  then 
Judged  by  the  frequency  of  allusion,  it  must 
have  t)een  Micah  4 :  4 — "They  shall  set  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree." 
When  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  Bible 
borrowed  from  the  Masonic  lodge  in  New 
York  it  was  opened  so  as  to  expose  the  pas- 
sage in  Genesis  from  Genesis  49:  15  to 
Genesis  50:   8. 

You  see  his  religious  spirit  to  his  public 
papers. 
In  hte  inaugural  address,  1789,  he  declared: 
"Such  being  the  impressions  under  which 
I  have.  In  obedience  to  the  public  stmimons. 
repaired  to  the  present  station,  it  would  be 
peculiarly  Improper  to  omit,  in  this  first 
official  act.  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over  the  imlverse, 
who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and 
whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect,  that  his  benediction  may  con- 
secrate to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  government 
instituted  by  themselves  few-  these  essential 
purposes,  and  may  enable  every  Instrument 
employed  in  its  administration  to  execute 
with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge." 

George  Washington  did  more  than  declare 
on  public  occasions  his  interest  in  religion. 
He  practiced  his  religion  In  private  by  n\ain- 
tainlng  the  spiritual  disciplines  of  devo« 
tional  reading  and  prayer. 

President  Timothy  Dwight.  of  Yale,  said: 
"If  he  was  not  a  Christian  he  was  more  Uke 
one  than  any  man  of  the  same  description 
whose  life  has  hitherto  been  recorded." 

And  he  not  only  professed  his  Christain 
faith,  he  practiced  It.  The  year  after  his 
marriage  he  was  elected  a  warden  of  Truro 
Parish  at  Pohick.  They  did  not  always  have 
services  in  this  church  aad  through  the 
years  he  developed  the  habit  of  attending 
services  either  at  Pohick  or  at  Christ's 
Church,  Alexandria.  Sometimes  the  roads 
were  muddy  and  almost  impassable  but  he 
went  to  church.  Even  in  good  weather  it 
required  4  hours  to  drive  by  coach  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Alexandria,  where  today  In 
Christ's  Church  you  can  sit  in  the  pew  in 
which  he  reverently  worshiped  the  God  who 
gave  us  life  and  liberty. 

He  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty  as  well  as 
privilege  in  going  to  church.  "There  being 
no  Episcopal  minister  In  this  place"  (New 
York)  he  wrote.  "I  went  to  hear  morning 
service  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church — 
which  being  in  that  langiiage  not  a  word  of 
which  I  understood,  I  was  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  a  proselyte  to  its  religion  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher." 

A  good  ancestry,  a  good  land,  and  a  strong 
religious  faith  made  him  the  man  he  was. 
The  historian  J.  T.  Adams  wrote.  "In  the 
travail  of  war  and  revolution.  America  had 
brought  forth  a  man  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  any  age  in  all  the 
world.  There  have  been  greater  generals  in 
the  field,  and  greater  statesmen  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  our  own  and  other  nations.  There 
has  been  no  greater  character." 

His  fellow  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
paid  tribute  to  him: 

"He  was  Incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 
sonal dangers  with  calmest  unconcern.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  feature  in  his  character 
was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  dr- 
ciunstanoe,  every  consideration  was  maturely 
weighed;  refrainir\g  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but 
when  once  decided  going  through  with  his 
prurpose.  whatever  obstacles  opposed. 

"He  was.  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  • 
wise.  good,  and  a  great  man.     •     •     • 

"It  may  truly  be  said  that  never  did  natur* 
and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make 
a  great  man  and  to  place  him  in  the  same 
constellation  with  whatever  wortbtes  hav« 
merited  from  man  everlasting  remembranG*." 
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A  later  President,  oominemoratlng  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  President 
Herbert  Hoover  on  Febniary  22.  1932.  spoke: 
"We  need  no  attempt  at  canonization  of 
OetMTge  Washington.  We  Icnow  he  was  hu- 
man, subject  to  the  discouragements  and 
perplexities  that  come  to  us  all.  We  know 
that  he  bad  moments  of  deepest  anxiety. 
We  know  ot  his  sufferings,  and  the  sacrifices 
and  anguish  that  came  to  him.  We  know 
of  his  resentment  of  Injustice  and  misrepre- 
sentation. And  yet  we  know  that  he  never 
lost  faith  In  our  people. 

"Nor  have  I  much  patience  with  those  who 
undertake  the  Irrational  humanizing  of 
Washington.  He  had.  Indeed,  fine  qualities 
of  friendliness,  of  sociableness.  of  humane- 
ness, of  simple  hospitality:  but  we  have  no 
need  to  lower  our  vision  from  his  unique 
qualities  of  greatness,  or  to  seek  to  depreciate 
the  unparalleled  accomplishments  of  the 
man  who  dominated  and  gave  birth  to  the 
being  of  a  great  Nation." 

The  Bible,  the  church,  and  prayer  have 
been  part  of  the  lives  of  all  o\ir  Chief  Execu- 
tives from  President  Washington  to  President 
Elsenhower.  Somehow  or  other  providence 
has  ordalnfd  that  we  have  been  a  Nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  and  have  raised  to 
the  highest  office  men  who  have  bowed  hum- 
bly before  Almighty  God  and  exalted  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

Let  another  great  President — Abraham 
Lincoln — pay  our  final  tribute  to  Washington 
In  the  words  he  once  penned: 

"Washington  Is  the  mightiest  name  on 
earth — long  since  mightiest  In  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral  reforma- 
tion. On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  expected. 
It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun 
or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn 
awe  we  pronounce  the  name  and.  in  its  naked 

deathless    splendor.    leave    It   shining    on 

George  Washington." 


Lowe«t  Nixon  Smear  May  Brin^ 
Punishment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT  ' 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    i 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  include  in  the  Appen-! 
dlx  of  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  of  February  14.  1953 :  | 

LowxsT   NcxoM   Smkab   Mat   Bbutg   Punish. 

KENT 

(By  Raymond  Moley)  } 

A  Senate  subcommittee  now  produces  evi- 
dence of  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  the 
smears  against  Richard  Nixon  that  began 
with  the  revelation  in  September  of  the 
fund  raised  by  friends  in  his  behalf.  This 
new  one.  which  involves  a  letter  bearing 
the  marks  of  forgery,  may  now  t>e  traced 
to  Its  origin  and  result  In  richl#  deserved 
punishment,  for  the  whole  business  now  goes 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  details  of  this  attack  have  appeared 
In  the  press  and  are  Incorporated  In  a  mov- 
ing and  Informative  account  of  the  whole 
Nixon  affair  by  Richard  WUson  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Look.  The  letter  Involved  was 
purported  to  have  been  written  by  an  official 
of  a  California  oil  company  to  an  official  of 
an  eastern  oil  company  in  1950.  Its  Import 
U  that  people  in  the  oil  industry  were  going 
to  pay  $62,000  to  MixoM  In  tlie  course  of  that 
year. 


This  letter,  according  to  the  testfanony 
before  the  subcommittee,  was  transmitted 
with  a  covering  letter  by  a  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic-relations man  to  a  New  York  public- 
relations  man.  The  New  York  man  then  is 
said  to  have  taken  it  to  the  New  York  Post 
and  the  Democratic  National  Conunlttee. 
Both  of  these  were  unable  to  authenticate 
the  letter  from  the  oil  man.  and  it  was  not 
used.  The  Los  Angeles  public-relations  man 
asserts  that  he  never  wrote  a  letter  or 
Uansmltted  the  forgery  to  the  New  York 
man. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  Look  article,  but  It 
is  in  the  committee  record  that  several  days 
before  the  election  the  California  oil  com- 
pany learned  of  the  alleged  letter  and  vig- 
orously pursued  the  subject,  warning  news- 
pajjers  and  others  against  using  it.  This 
effort  may  well  have  prevented  a  use  of  the 
forgery  at  the  11th  hour  in  the  campaign. 
It  may  well  be  that,  except  for  these  warn- 
ings, many  votes  might  have  been  changed 
by  as  despicable  a  trick  as  has  ever  occurred 
In  American  politics. 

This  new  revelation  explains  the  ominous 
rumbling  during  October  that  "something 
much  more  damaging  to  Nixon"  was  to  come 
out.  Many  voters  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  nerves  like  that  of  the  man  waiting  for  the 
other  elioe  to  fall.  These  rumors,  according 
to  the  Look  article,  were  accelerated  by 
"Democratic  pollticos"  who  "started  a  whis- 
pering campaign  that  something  new  and 
dire  was  about  to  be  disclosed." 

This  matter  of  the  letter  was  the  most 
serious  but  not  the  only  underhanded  at- 
tempt to  smear  Nixon  and  defeat  the  Elsen- 
hower-NUon  ticket.  There  was  the  story 
that  Nixon  and  his  family  owned  a  for- 
tune in  real  estate.  This  proved  to  be  shock- 
ing distortion.  There  was  the  story  of 
NixoNs  trip  with  Dana  C.  Smith  to  Habana. 
which  was  disproved.  Also,  the  story  of  a 
sworn  statement  by  Pat  Nixon  in  behalf  of 
her  and  her  husband  concerning  their  Joint 
property.  This  came  out  later  as  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

No  one  can  expect  as  an  aftermath  of  all 
this  any  soul-searching  by  those  who  so 
bitterly  pursued  Nixon  with  these  smears, 
for  their  past  history  raises  doubt  about 
their  concern  for  professional  ethics.  But 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  agencies  that 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
charges  might  well  revise  their  standards  of 
accuracy  and  fairness.  For  without  those 
agencies,  such  charges  could  not  reach  any 
appreciable  part  of   the  public. 


Highway  to  Happiness 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Highway  to  Happiness."  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  Stella  Terrill  Mann,  noted 
lecturer  and  author,  over  the  radio  from 
Station  KPI,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows:  ' 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  brandnew 
year,  ready  for  the  next  365-day  lap  of  our 
Journey  in  time.  We  wish  our  friends  a  hap- 
py new  year  beca\ise  unhappiness  can  rob 
them  of  health,  wealth,  reason  and  life  It- 
self. But  happiness  cannot  be  handed  to  us 
by  others,    it  resxiiu  irom  three-way  faltb 


put  to  work — faith  in  God,  fellowman  and 
self.  Such  faith  is  the  basis  of  aU  freedom. 
And  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  experiment! 
produce.  Invest,  build,  dare  and  do  In 
thoii^ht.  religion  and  work  is  the  basis  of  all 
human  happiness.  Faith  and  happiness  put 
to  work  produce  prosperity  and  security. 
These  guarantee  peace. 

We  Americans  need  to  be  reminded  that 
faith  is  the  builder  and  fear  the  destroyer 
of  happiness  and  of  man  himself.  For  ever 
since  1913  when  fear  of  war  began  to  arise  in 
Germany  the  people  of  the  civilized  world 
have  lived  in  fear.  But  it  has  done  more 
damage  In  America  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try because  it  is  a  new  role  to  us.  It  does 
not  belong  to  our  national  heritage.  We 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  fear.  And  so, 
for  nearly  40  years  fear  handled  us.  kept  us 
wandering  in  a  wilderness  of  confusion,  con- 
trol, doubt,  mistakes  in  seeking  the  promised 
land  of  happiness  for  all. 

The  American  people  are  not  naturally 
war-minded.  We  are  not  killers  or  trouble 
makers.  We  are  a  nation  of  Churches,  private 
homes,  public  schools  and  free  enterprise. 
We  love  our  freedom,  peace  and  plenty  and 
want  every  family  on  earth  to  have  as  much 
as  we  have.  But  our  experiences  In  World 
War  I.  its  aftermath.  World  War  n,  Korea 
and  Communism,  instilled  in  us  a  multitude 
of  fears.  These  bred  doubu  in  ourselves, 
misunderstandings  between  us  and  other 
nations. 

Fear  always  leads  to  frustration,  iinhappi- 
ness.  Indifference  and  often  to  crime.  Com- 
munUU  rely  on  fear  to  fit  free  and  formerly 
happy  men  to  become  slaves.  Yet  millions 
of  Americans  came  to  fear  their  own  ability 
to  earn,  speak  up.  plan  or  manage  their 
affairs  and  turned  over  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities to  Federal.  State,  or  other  agencies. 
They  neglected  to  exercise  their  privileges 
including  voting,  their  forefathers  died  to 
Insure.  Even  formerly  solid  businessmen 
and  industrial  leaders  feared  their  own  Judg- 
ment and  ability  and  asked  for  Government 
aid  on  every  hand. 

We  grew  so  afraid  of  everyday  hazards  of  . 
living  that  we  demanded  social  security  from 
cradle  to  grave.  We  demanded  pay  for  not 
working,  pay  for  not  producing,  pay  tor  de- 
stroying what  we  had  produced.  All  this  bad 
a  crippling  effect  on  the  efforts  of  science 
and  Industry  to  create  new  wealth  for  all. 
Some  erf  our  Protestant  churches  on  whose 
teaching  this  coimtry  began  and  grew  great, 
left  the  ChrUtian  principle  of  worth  of  the 
individual  and  preached  a  social  gospel  of 
statism.  They  lost  the  faith  of  o\u  fathers 
and  fell  victim  of  the  Marx  and  Engels 
philosophy  of  fear,  division,  force,  controls, 
and  limitation.  Many  church  members 
stopped  looking  to  God  and  themselves  and 
looked  only  to  Government  for  happiness, 
security  and  a  better  world. 

All  this  resulted  in  Government  Interfer- 
ence and  competition  with  private  industry 
imtll  20  mlUion  people  were  receiving  Gov- 
ernment checks  and  Government  was  so 
solidly  entrenched  in  business  that  it  threat- 
ened to  change  our  American  way  of  life 
forever. 

Since  Government  employees  cannot  do 
the  Nations  work  nor  the  Nation's  thinking 
as  well  as  can  private  Individuals,  the  result 
was  a  mounting  national  debt  and  the 
wildest  spending  spree  in  our  history.  Graft. 
dishonesty,  mismanagement  caused  further 
alarms  as  tax  bvirdens  increased 

Problems  bom  of  fear  and  mistakes  were 
not  solved  by  Government  edict.     They  were 

I^T**-  ***^"o""  ''ho  had  worked  and 
saved  for  their  old  age  found  themselves  with 
a  60-cent  dollar  and  suffering.  Our  policy 
Of   taxing   some   to   give    other    a    financial 

^J^l^*  P'"'"'***  unsound.  Guaranteed 
bread  did  not  guarantee  happiness.  It  only 
turned  to  stones  the  bread  the  sufferers  did 

^*    *^erywhere  unhappiness  increased. 

For  example:  Unhappiness  in  the  United 
Btates  increased  so  tremendously  during  the 
past  20  years  that  the  consumption  of  sleep- 
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Ing  tables  Increased  1,000  percent  during  that 
time.  Alcoholism  also  increased.  We  be- 
came so  jittery,  emotionally  disturbed  and 
frustrated  that  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger.  famous 
psychiatrist  said  that  1  in  10  of  us  would 
need  the  help  ot  a  psychiatrist  during  our 
lifetime. 

Fear  impaired  American  prestige  around 
the  world,  dictated  our  foreign  policy,  led  us 
to  appeasement  and  gave  us  20  years  of 
crisis  government. 

But  one  day  we  began  to  wake  up,  to  real- 
ize what  fear  had  done  and  was  doing  to  us. 
And  we,  the  American  people,  decided  to  :-e- 
turn  to  faith  in  God.  fellow  man.  and  our- 
selves as  a  way  to  peace,  plenty,  and  happi- 
ness. We  were  sick  and  tired  of  controlled 
living. 

That  Is  what  the  recent  election  means — a 
spiritual  victory  of  faith  over  fear.  We  are 
now  determined  to  build  our  own  homes,  run 
our  own  industries,  live  our  own  lives,  earn, 
spend,  save,  our  own  money  as  we  see  fit. 
No  other  nation  ever  has  gone  so  deeply  into 
socialism  as  we  have  gone  and  been  able 
to  turn  back.  But  we  shall  do  It.  This 
Nation,  under  God.  Is  going  ahead  as  "The 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
one  Nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all."  with  no  more  secret  treaties, 
nor  more  Communist  domination.  For 
communism  is  three-way  fear  at  work.  And 
wt.  the  American  people,  have  left  fear  be- 
hind. We  are  now  traveling  the  highway  to 
happiness. 

We  have  set  forth  on  a  new  beginning  with 
God.  Our  self-reliance,  self -discipline,  and 
self-respect  have  returned.  We  fear  no  na- 
tion and  no  problem.  We  remember  God 
and  one  are  a  majority.  Our  church  mem- 
bership during  the  past  4  years  has  risen  so 
sharply  that  today  nearly  3  out  of  every  5 
Americans  are  members  of  some  rellglotis 
body.  Importance  of  the  Individual  is  again 
recognized.  We  have  been  transformed  as 
St.  Paul  advised,  by  the  renewing  of  our 
minds. 

If  enough  Americans  will  keep  their  cour- 
age, speak  up.  use  their  God-given  privileges, 
discharge  their  duties,  and  live  by  faith  for 
the  next  365  days,  the  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture will  look  back  to  1963  as  one  of  the  most 
important  dates  In  human  history.  For  as 
America  goes,  so  will  go  the  world. 

Can  we  do  It? 

Of  course  we  can.  We  must  and  we  shalL 
For  "God  hath  not  given  us  a  spirit  of  fear — 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind."  Let  us  arise  and  use  to  the  utmost 
and  teach  others  how  to  use  this  spirit  of 
love,  power,  and  a  sound  mind.  If  we  will 
do  this,  we  shaU  find  that  at  long  last  we  are 
entering  the  promised  land  of  a  better  world 
for  ourselves  and  for  all  men. 

A  world  built  on  three-way  faith  without 
fear.  A  world  of  greater  and  greater  freedom 
for  the  Individual,  with  a  higher,  better,  and 
happier  standard  of  living  than  any  nation 
ever  has  known. 


The  Federal  GoTemment  and  Tour 
Highways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA9SACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
over  station  WMEX,  BDston,  Mass..  on 
Saturday.  February  21.  1953: 

Highways  were  once  dirt  roads,  used  only 
by  a  few  travelers  and  for  small  shipments 
01  freight. 


But  when  the  gas  buggy  came  along  and 
Americans  "took  to  the  road"  with  their  own 
private  and  Independent  means  of  transpor- 
tation, highways  became  as  Important  as 
streets.  Ma  matter  where  you  go.  across 
deserts,  or  over  mountains,  or  througti 
sparsely  Inhabited  areas,  you  will  find 
smooth  trails  to  make  the  going  easy  for 
your  car  or  truck. 

These  highways  did  not  drop  from  heaven. 
They  were  made  with  labor,  materials,  and 
money. 

And  more  money  to  maintain,  extend,  and 
Improve  them  In  order  to  serve  the  Increas- 
ing automobile  population. 

How  does  the  Federal  Government  come 
Into  the  picture? 

The  Bureaiu  of  PubUc  Roads  of  the  United 
States  Depat-tment  of  Commerce  represents 
the  National  Government  in  matters  relating 
to  highways.  It  administers  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  highway  construction,  road 
building  in  Federal  areas,  and  highway  re- 
search, j 

There  are  j  no  highways  except  in  Federal 
lands  that  are  constructed  and  maintained 
wholly  by  nhe  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Other  countries  do  have  national 
systems.  Here,  however,  the  States  have 
complete  control  of  the  State  highways  and 
may  regulate  as  they  see  fit  the  local  roads 
and  streets.  The  familiar  "U.  S."  sign  that 
you  see  as  you  roll  along  on  your  four  wheels 
or  more  Is  simply  a  convenient  means  for 
route  marking  agreed  upon  by  the  States 
so  that  you  won't  lose  your  way. 

When  the  first  European  colonists  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  the  New  World,  they  found 
a  wilderness  threaded  only  by  streams  and 
Indian  trails.  As  more  people  came  and 
the  new  colonists  moved  inland,  cleared 
paths  were  out  through  the  forests.  Travel 
was  mostly  on  foot  or  horseback.  In  dug- 
outs or  birch-bark  canoes.  Then  came  ca- 
nals, wagon-freight  lines,  and  stagecoaches. 
In  1829  the  first  steam  locomotive  In  the 
United  States  was  given  a  trial  run.  Swiftly 
the  railroad  came  into  its  own  and  domi- 
nated transportation  for  the  rest  of  the 
century. 

By  1890  Sands  away  from  the  railroads 
had  been  settled,  and  farmers  began  to  de- 
mand roads '  that  could  be  traveled  all  year 
round.  While  the  railroad  could  haul  prod- 
uce from  a  i^iral  area  to  the  big  city.  It 
couldn't  help  the  farmer  when  his  loaded 
wagon  got  stuck  In  the  mud  on  the  way  to 
the  station. 

A  new  two-wheeled  vehicle  was  Invented 
and  became  very  popular.  It  was  called  a 
bicycle.  Men  and  women  Joined  riding 
clubs  for  exercise  and  pleasure.  Millions  of 
them  began  to  realize  that  smoother  roads 
were  needed  so  that  they  could  get  out  into 
the  country.  More  and  more  people  Joined 
in  a  natiouwlcle  demand  for  improved  high- 
ways. 

There  wer^  2  million  miles  of  r\iral  high- 
ways In  the  United  States  In  1890,  but  most 
of  them  were  dirt  roads  that  were  often 
messy  with  mud  or  choking  with  dust. 
Only  about  100.000  miles  had  surfaces  that 
could  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Even 
these  were  rough  with  gravel  or  crushed 
stone.  Experiments  with  better  types  were 
tried.  In  1872  the  first  brick  pavement  was 
laid  In  ChtU'ieston.  W.  Va.  Portland  cement 
concrete  wa^  put  to  use  In  Bellefontalne, 
C^lo,  In  1893.  Both  of  these  were  much  too 
expensive  for  widespread  application  on  niral 
roads  at  that  time.  Tests  with  oil  and  tar.  In 
an  attempt  tX3  curb  the  dust  nuisance  and  to 
keep  the  gravel  surfaces  from  breaking  up. 
were  the  beginnings  of  our  modern  blttimi- 
nous  surfaces. 

The  good-roads  movement  became  a  ma- 
jor issue  with  the  coming  of  the  horseless 
carriage,  whttch  revolutionized  the  Ameri- 
can way  cf  life.  And  motorcars  have  Im- 
proved faster  than  the  highways  which  are 
supposed  to  serve  them.  The  Duryea  broth- 
ers built  tlM  first  gasoline  automobile  in 
1893.    There  were  8.000  automobiles  in  the 


United  States  at  tiie  turn  of  the  oentrory. 
By  1926  there  were  20  mUllon  motor  vehicles 
on  our  rocuts  and  streets.  By  1950  there 
were  48  million.  liKludlng  40  mllUon  pas- 
senger cars,  over  B\^  miUion  trucks,  and 
223,000  buses. 

And  they  continue  to  flow  from  the  i»> 
.  sembly  lines,  pushing  the  total  in  use  ever 
upward. 

The  first  breakaway  from  local  support  of 
roads  was  in  1891,  when  the  State  bf  New 
Jersey  appropriated  State-aid  money  to  its 
counties  for  roadbulldlng.  By  1900  six 
other  States  had  pass<;d  simUar  laws,  and 
every  State  was  providing  some  kind  of  aid. 

Gradually  the  States  enlarged  their  pro- 
grams. The  final  step  was  full  control  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  State 
highway  sjrstem  by  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment. A  few  States  began  this  movement 
before  1900,  but  many  of  them  did  not  take 
over  ftill  charge  until  19S0. 

This  iJrocesB  would  have  taken  longer  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  law,  passed  In  1916  by 
Congress,  which  began  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding Federal -aid  money  to  the  States  for 
road  construction.  These  funds  are  divided 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
areas,  populations,  and  mileage  of  rural 
mail  routes.  They  are  used  only  for  con- 
struction and  must  be  matched  by  the 
States,  in  general  with  an  equal  amount  of 
their  own  money.  The  States  have  kept  the 
right  to  select  the  roads  to  be  Improved, 
and  the  type  of  Improvement.  They  make 
the  surveys  and  plans,  and  supervise  the 
construction.  In  all  these  steps,  the  States 
consult  with  and  obtain  the  approv.al  of  the 
Federal  Government.  By  requiring  that  each 
State  establish  a  highway  department  of  its 
own  If  it  wanted  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance, this  law  Increased  the  Importance  of 
the  then-existing  highway  agencies,  and 
caused  them  to  be  created  In  thoee  States 
which  were  slow  In  setting  them  up. 

Encouraged  by  this  policy,  the  States  em- 
barked on  large  road  construction  programs. 
Trucks  multiplied  overnight  after  World 
War  I,  carrying  heavier  and  heavier  loads. 
In  the  following  srears,  the  passenger  car, 
once  a  luxury,  became  a  necessity. 

In  the  1920's,  the  main  effort  was  to  do 
something  for  the  mud-bound  farmers. 
Hard  surfacing  was  the  vital  need — the  im- 
provement of  width,  grades,  and  curves  was 
put  off  to  another  year.  As  vehicles  moved 
slowly,  and  traffic  congestion  was  unknown 
but  mud  was  ever3rwhere,  this  policy  seemed 
right  for  the  times. 

By  the  1930's.  most  of  the  Important 
roads  had  been  surfaced  by  the  States.  In 
the  meantime,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
Increased  faster  than  anyone  had  expected. 
Every  highway  became  a  raceway.  Trucks 
became  as  large  as  freight  cars.  Under  the 
strain  of  numbers,  weight,  and  speed  the 
older  surfaces  were  wearing  out  and  cost- 
ing too  much  to  ipalntaln. 

World  War  n  Interrupted  the  steps  being 
taken  to  solve  these  problems.  Civilian 
travel  was  limited  by  gasoline  rationing. 
Manufacture  of  new  vehicles  and  tires  was 
cut  off.  The  highways  were  called  on  to 
carry  huge  quantities  of  war  goods — ^timber 
and  ore  from  forests  and  mines  to  process- 
ing points,  airplane  wings  and  engines  from 
factories  to  assembly  plants,  cartridges  and 
cannon  from  arsenals  to  seaports.  Millions 
of  workers  had  to  commute  each  day  to  their 
work  at  distant  war  plants. 

Transportation  played  a  large  part  In  win- 
ning the  war,  but  the  toll  in  damaged,  neg- 
lected roads  was  heavy.  And  the  normal 
program  of  replacement  and  improvement 
was  delayed  for  years. 

Within  a  year  after  World  War  n,  peace- 
time traffic  had  broken  all  prewar  records. 
But.  because  of  high  prices  and  shortages  of 
materials,  men,  and  machinery,  road-buUd- 
Ing  programs  did  not  get  going  until  1948. 
Drlvlng^  a  car  became  a  peacetime  battle  oa 
roads  that  were  already  ancient. 
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From  a  late  start  we  have  manfully  strug- 
gled to  catch  up.  ICore  than  half  of  ova 
3  million  miles  of  rural  rofuls  have  some  kind 
of  stirface  as  have  most  of  our  city  streets. 
The  States  built  or  rebuilt  33.000  miles  of 
their  primary  roads  In  1949.  The  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  spent  over 
•3>/2  billion  In  that  year  constructing  and 
operating  our  roads  and  streets.  And  they 
have  continued  it  since,  but  the  demands 
of  traffic  are  iinsatisfied. 

We  have  to  face  five  general  problems 
concerning  our  highways.  Relief  for  the 
huge  traffic  volumes  on  main  routes  ap- 
proaching and  Inside  the  cities — and  more 
parking  space — are  the  most  urgent  needs. 
Next  Is  the  improvement  to  high  standards 
of  the  most  Important  routes  connecting  the 
principal  cities  and  industrial  centers.  To 
provide  for  general  highway  service,  the 
larger  network  of  main  highways  must  be 
modernized.  And  farmers  must  have  better 
secondary  roads  linked  up  to  the  main  high- 
way network. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  automobile,  road- 
building  had  to  become  scientific.  Until 
less  than  100  years  ago  roads  were  largely 
bxiilt  by  hand  labor,  with  shovel,  pick,  and 
hammer,  aided  by  the  ox-drawn  plow,  the 
horse-drawn  scoop,  and  road  drag.  The  first 
steam  roller  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
1856.  Not  until  the  present  century  did 
power  shovels  and  horse-drawn  dump  wagons 
appear.  Then,  mechanical  mixers  and 
spreaders  replaced  the  manual  handling  of 
cement  concrete  and  bituminous  materials. 
Roadbuilders  had  to  learn  from  the  auto- 
mobile itself.  They  borrowed  the  mobile 
power  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  later  the 
dlesel  to  revolutionize  roadbuilding  methods. 
To  make  roads  wider,  stronger,  smoother, 
to  cut  down  steep  hills  and  round  out  sharp 
curves,  and  to  build  the  complex  clover-leaf 
traffic  patterns  or  overhead  espress  high- 
ways requires  special  machinery. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  needed 
highway  construction  program  in  the  United 
States  will  cost  somewhere  between  forty-two 
and  forty-seven  billion  dollars  at  the  1950 
price  level.  Not  only  to  service  our  com- 
plex and  high-geared  economy  but  to  cut 
down  murder  on  the  highways. 

We  are  a  Nation  on  wheels.  The  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  could  be 
carried  in  motor  vehicles — 3  to  each  car — 
without  1  of  our  318  million  American  feet 
touching  the  ground. 

Already,  we  have  killed  more  than  a  million 
people  in  50  years  with  automobiles.  Thirty 
million  more  have  been  injured.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  from  these  accidents  is  close  to 
$3  billion.  Death  on  wheels  has  taken 
twice  as  many  lives  as  we  have  lost  in 
all  our  wars.  And  the  number  injured  in 
traffic  accidents  is  25  times  the  number  of 
men  wounded  in  wars  since  the  first  Minute- 
man  fell  at  Lexington  178  years  ago. 

Human  fallings  are  responsible  for  most 
of  this  slaughter.  But  overburdened  high- 
ways, with  dangerous  surfaces  and  poor 
visibility  must  share  part  of  the  blame.  The 
research  work  done  in  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  highways,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  is,  of  course,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  promotion  of  safety. 

In  1948  the  regular  Federal-aid  program 
was  resumed  on  a  scale  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  States  received  over  $500  million 
for  this  piirpose  in  1952  and  will  receive  a 
like  amount  in  1953  to  be  matched  with 
funds  of  their  own. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  in  use  will  Increase.  The 
saturation  point  has  hit  the  highways  first. 
D\iring  the  next  15  to  20  years  we  must 
see  a  larger  proportion  of  local  roads  sur- 
faced. Improved  main  roads,  divided  high- 
ways for  heavy  traffic,  and  expressways,  and, 
above  all,  ample  parking  room  in  the  cities. 


A  good  road  system  must  be  bxillt  and  not 
simply  dlsciissed. 

Americans  need  good  highways  to  reach 
their  work. 

And  the  Nation  must  have  them  for  safety, 
progress,  and  defense. 


Rochester   (N.  T.)   Wus  First  Priie  m 
NatioBal  Contest  To  Get  Oat  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  Nxw  Tone  ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Rochester  was  signally  honored 
this  week  when  it  was  awarded  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation's  first  na- 
tional prize,  among  cities  of  its  size,  for 
getting  out  the  vote.  Rochester  richly 
merited  the  honor.  The  record  shows 
that  out  of  a  total  of  176,785  registered 
voters  in  the  city  a  total  of  98.7  percent 
of  them  went  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
and  voted.  The  American  Heritage 
Foundation  called  it  "the  largest  demon- 
stration of  active  citizenship  in  our  his- 
tory," and  said  it  was  the  result  of  "the 
most  intensive  and  most  effective  non- 
partisan register  and  vote  effort"  by  any 
city  in  its  population  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  demonstration  of 
citizen  interest  in  good  government  is 
no  accident.  It  is  the  result  of  enhght- 
ened  and  dedicated  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  representative  gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations and  tens  of  thousands  of 
individuals  in  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County. 

Tremendous  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  campaign  to  get  out  the  vote  must 
go  to  Paul  Miller,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Gannett  newspapers,  and  to 
the  Gannett  newspapers,  which  sparked 
the  campaign.  For  6  months  before 
election  day,  the  Gannett  newspaper.5 
carried  on  an  unremitting  effort  tS 
arouse  and  enlist  community  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  to  study  the  issues 
in  the  forthcoming  election,  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  candidates  and  their 
records,  and,  on  the  basis  of  that  in- 
formed study,  to  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  vote.  The  rousing  success 
of  those  efforts,  now  crowned  by  a  na- 
tional award,  stands  as  a  tribute  not  only 
to  Rochester  and  Its  citizens  but  to  the 
everlasting  strength  and  virility  of  the 
American  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  announcement  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation's  award, 
as  contained  in  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  of  Sunday,  February  22 
1953:  ' 

Rochester's  reading,  thinking,  and  voting 
yesterday  won  it  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation's  first  national  prize  for  the 
most  intensive  nonpartisan  effort  of  any  city 
of  ita  size  to  get  out  last  November's  big 
vote. 

Mayor  Samuel  B.  Dicker  received  word  of 
the  award  from  C.  M.  Vandeburg,  executive 
secretary  of  the  foundation,  the  nonpartisan 


citizenshlD  promotion  organization  that 
sparked  the  nationwide  get-out-the-vot« 
campaign.  Rochester  won  the  first  award  for 
cities  of  300,000  to  400.000  population. 

The  award,  said  Vandeburg,  was  made  for 
the  most  intensive  and  most  effective  non- 
partUan  register  and  vote  effort  by  any  city 
In  its  population  class.  The  foundation 
bck^d  its  selection  on  the  fact  that  out  of 
176.785  registered  voters  Rochester  sent  174,- 
477  to  the  polls — for  a  smashing  percentage 
of  98  7. 

The  Rochester  record — labeled  by  the  foun- 
dation as  "the  largest  demonstration  of  ac- 
tive citizenship  in  our  history" — was  credited 
by  Dicker  to  the  Oannett  Newspapers  novel 
Read!  Think  I  Vote  I  campaign,  which  for 
the  first  time  In  history  enlisted  the  entire 
community  of  Monroe  and  10  surrounding 
counties  in  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  get  out  a 
big  and  informed  vote. 

SFxnuuD  voTOta  to  actiow 

For  6  months  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Times-Union  set  aside  assigned 
space  not  only  to  spur  voters  to  action,  but 
also  to  keep  them  informed  on  the  person- 
alities and  issues  of  the  election  campaign. 

The  award  Itself  will  be  symbolized  in  a 
full-color  reproduction  of  Arthur  Scyk's  il- 
luminated painting  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Bill  of  Rights  and  other  historic 
documents.  It  was  especially  lithographed 
by  the  Lithographers  National  Association. 

The  campaign  brought  out  a  percentage 
of  84.4  registered  voters  in  Monroe  County  a 
19  towns  and  a  percentage  for  the  entire 
county  of  91.5. 

The  newspaper  compaign  united  the  en- 
tire 11 -county  area  in  a  nonpartisan  cam- 
paign, which  was  joined  by  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations,  youth  and  church  groups, 
business  organizations,  and  leaders  of  both 
political  parties.  It  was  endorsed  by  both 
National  and  State  officials. 

HALr  i<n.iJON  woaiM 

In  the  6-month  period  the  newspapers 
printed  more  than  500.000  words — equal  to 
6  to  10  full-length  novels — sent  40  spealcers 
out  into  all  parts  of  the  region  explaining 
the  campaign,  conducted  a  scrapbook  con- 
test for  children  and  adults  and  an  editorial 
writing  contest  for  high-school  pupils  and 
sent  free  copies  of  both  newspapers  to  every 
school  and  college  in  the  community  for 
every  day  of  the  academic  year. 

Much  of  the  written  material  consisted 
of  Interpretive  stories  designed  to  keep 
readers  abreast  of  the  Issues  as  they  changed. 
Pictures,  stories,  and  feature  material  al90 
related  bow  the  community  expanded  ita 
efforts  throughout  the  period. 

Among  the  active  organizations  support- 
ing the  vote  drive  throughout  the  summ>:r 
and  fall  were  Rochester's  five  Klwanls  clubs, 
the  League  of  Woman  Voters,  Boy  Scouts. 
American  Legion,  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  veterans'  organizations  passed 
buttons  out  among  their  members  and  called 
on  them  to  solicit  friends  and  neighbors  to 
register  and  vote.  The  League  of  Woman 
Voters  supplied  informational  material  and 
also  boosted  registration. 

The  Klwanis  clubs  staged  an  Operation 
Alarm  Clock,  by  ringing  church  bells  on  the 
first  day  of  registration  designed  as  a  move 
to  stir  voters  to  go  to  the  polls.  Boy  Scouts 
hung  cardboard  Liberty  Bell  reminders  on 
doorknobs  throughout  the  area  as  registra- 
tion reminders.  The  drive  also  was  spurred 
by  church  groups,  other  service  clubs,  dis- 
cussion groups  and  neighborhood  meetings, 
many  of  which  were  addressed  by  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  two  newspapers. 

The  entire  organization  of  the  Gannett 
newspaper,  from  executives  to  newsboys  wore 
Read!-Think!-Vote!  buttons  as  enlistees  to- 
gether in  the  campaign. 

To  keep  the  campaign  strictly  nonpartisan, 
the  newspapers  met  frequently  with  a  non- 
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partisan  advisory  board  composed  of  repre- 
senutives  of  business,  labor,  politics,  educa- 
tion, and  other  interests. 

"I'm  tickled  to  hear  it,"  said  John  I.  Mul- 
▼aney,  chairman  of  the  Downtown  Klwanis 
Club's  Operation  Alarm  Cock  Committee. 
"The  community  certainly  deserved  the 
award:  98.7  percent  was  certainly  something 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  shoot  at.  wasnt 
it?  We.  in  Klwanis.  are  happy  we  took  part 
in  the  effort.  We'd  like  to  think  we  did  it. 
but  of  course  we  know  that  without  all  the 
other  groups  and  organizations  which  got 
into  the  campaign  it  wouldn't  have  been 
such  a  success." 

Commented  Joseph  L.  Donovan.  Monroe 
County  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  command- 
er: "It  Is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
success  of  this  community's  get-out-the-vote 
campaign  has  drawn  national  attention  and 
won  an  award.  The  Monrqe  County  VFW 
mandated  me  by  resolution  when  I  was  elec- 
ted last  year,  to  press  sucli  a  campaign. 
We're  happy  that  the  people  responded  as 
they  did." 

Said  Mrs.  Arnold  B.  Swift,  past  president 
of  the  Monroe  County  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  member  of  the  newspapers'  ad- 
visory board:  "I  think  that  national  recog- 
nition of  the  service  of  our  Rochester  news- 
papers Is  very  exciting.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  realize  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  involved  in  preparing  material  for  the 
Read !-Thlnk!- Vote!  campaign,  the  pooling  of 
ideas  in  order  to  keep  it  fair  and  factual, 
and  the  sincere  effort  to  get  across  to  the 
reader  some  Idea  of  how  a  complicated  gov- 
ernment works — the  background  as  well  as 
the  personalities.  That  is  a  Job  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  can  well  understand  be- 
cause it  is  an  extension  of  the  sort  of  thing 
they  have  been  doing  year  after  year  since 
1920.  The  Monroe  County  League  most  sin- 
cerely convraMilates  Rochester  on  winning 
the  award." 

Said  Frank  O.  Jurlen,  chairman  of  the 
Monroe  County  American  Let^on  American- 
ism activities,  member  of  the  advisory  board 
and  head  of  the  Legion  vote  drive:  "That's 
wonderful.  I  feel  proud  of  all  of  us  in  the 
county.  We  felt  and  feel  th:it  the  get-out- 
the-vote  campaign  ties  in  perfectly  with  the 
American  Legion's  constant  elfort  to  promote 
Americanism.  It  combines  two  of  our 
Americanism  Ideals;  teaching  all  to  appre- 
ciate our  national  blessings  and  doing  serv- 
ice to  the  community." 

To  which  Mayor  Dicker  added.  "It  is.  of 
course,  our  citizens  who  aroused  as  they  were 
by  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  national  elec- 
tion, and  constantly  reminded  of  their  duty 
to  exercise  their  most  valuable  privilege, 
came  out  to  the  voting  places  on  election  day 
and  set  this  high  record.  Many  of  them  did 
so  in  spite  of  colds,  headaches,  or  any  other 
minor  hardships.  It  is  a  conununlty  spirit 
of  which  we  can  be  proud." 

Other  awards  announced  yesterday  in- 
cluded: 

Utah,  for  the  greatest  percentage  of  adults 
in  any  State  to  go  to  the  poUn— 79.6.  North 
Dakota  was  a  close  second  with  79.3  per- 
cent. 

Rhode  Island  for  the  most  intensive  and 
most  effective  statewide  registration  drive. 

Maryland  and  Texaa  tied  for  first  place  for 
showing  the  greatest  increase  in  the  vote  in 
1952  over  1948 — each  17.7  percent. 

The  American  Heritage  Foundation  was 
incorporated  in  1947  as  a  nonpartisan  and 
nonpolltlcal  educational  association  to  pro- 
mote a  higher  level  of  citizenship.  Beside 
the  get-out-the-vote  campaign,  the  founda- 
tion has  sponsored  the  tour  of  the  Freedom 
Train,  a  similar  vote  drive  in  1950  and  the 
national  program  commemorating  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence In  1951. 

"We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Rochester."  said  Thomas  D'Arcy 
Brophy.  president  of  the  foundation.    "Their 


city  won  this  award  only  because  so  many 
of  them  worked  tirelessly  together  in  help- 
ing to  bring  out  a  record  vote  last  No- 
vember— the  largest  demonstration  of  ac- 
tive citlsenship  in  our  history." 


Academic  Stupidity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HQN.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

1       or  ICASSACRUSCTTS 

IN  THE  Bouse  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  speech  by  Thomas  Dorgan,  clerk  of 
Suffolk  Superior  Civil  Court,  at  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks 
second  annual  spiritual  Sunday  observ- 
ance, held  in  St.  Mary's  Auditorium, 
Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  February 
22,  1953.  This  spiritual  Sunday  observ- 
ance is  conducted  by  a  mixed  group  of 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jewish  post 
office  employees  from  Lawrence.  Lowell. 
Haverhill,  Newburyport,  Andover,  and 
all  surrounding  towns.  After  services  in 
their  respective  churches  they  proceed 
to  St.  Ma^'s  auditorium  in  Lawrence. 

The  speech  follows: 

Before  I  go  into  the  main  topic  Academic 
Stupidity.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  two  spirits 
at  war  today  are  the  spirit  of  light  and  the 
spirit  of  datkness.  What  you  have  done  this 
morning,  all  faiths  going  to  church,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  weapons  against  Atheistic 
communism.  Dictators  all  through  history 
tried  to  destroy  religion,  but  failed.  Stalin's 
aim  is  to  d^troy  the  Church  of  God.  but  he 
will  meet  his  Waterloo,  the  same  as  Napo- 
leon. Mussplini  and  Hitler.  Oip-  primary 
duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  civilization  he  saved. 
Do  you  realize  that  37  out  of  every  100  per- 
sons in  the  world  today  are  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Communists?  The  example 
you  have  shown  this  morning  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  America  and  the  world. 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  academic  free- 
dom since  il935.  when  I  filed  the  teachers 
oath  law.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  times  it  should  be  called  academic  stupid- 
ity, and  I  atn  going  to  show  you  why. 

In  the  flr4t  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
academic  freedom.  The  teacher  or  professor 
has  freedom — period.  He  has  the  same  free- 
dom as  yoU  and  I.  Freedom  is  freedom 
within  the  ilaw.  The  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution d<>esn't  say,  "We,  the  professors," 
but  "We,  tfte  people." 

Regarding  the  appointment  of  James  B. 
Conant,  I  believe  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts are  enititled  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  he  was 
confirmed  qn  a  voice  vote,  when  the  lights 
were  low.  alt  7  p.  m..  with  only  6  Senators 
present,  and  the  vote  was  4  to  2. 

In  some  circles  people  would  like  this  issue 
to  be  forgotten,  but  I  don't  think  it  should 
be.  I  am  gplng  to  read  to  you  some  of  the 
evidence  given  by  James  B.  Conant  in  the 
secret  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  At  my  request,  a  copy  of  the 
full  hearing  was  sent  to  me  by  Senator 
WiLXT,  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  want 
you.  as  Americans,  to  use  your  Ood-given 
common  seiise.  after  I  read  to  you  one  of  the 
chapters  in  the  full  report.  I  should  like  you 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  academic 
freedom  or  academic  stupidity. 

This  is  taken  from  page  105.  under  the 
heading  "Recognizing  Communists": 

"Senator  Pehguson.  I  think  this  question 
about  your  ability  to  recognize  a  Conununlst 


Is  one  that  I  would  like  to  know  more  about. 
You  indicated  to  me,  at  least  here,  that  your 
difficulty  at  Harvard  was  that  these  men  had 
tentire.  They  were  selected  very  carefully, 
but  they  had  tenure,  indicating  that  you 
did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Is 
that  a  fact? 

"Mr.  Conant.  I  do  not  think  thU  is  the 
dlfBculty,  because  in  this  case  I  don't  think 
we  would  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of  any  of 
them. 

"Senator  FEKcirsoif.  In  other  words,  even 
though  they  had  no  tenure,  even  though  you 
learned  about  their  activities  in  public,  as 
professors,  joining  these  Communist-front 
organizations,  was  there  no  desire  on  your 
part  to  get  rid  of  any  of  them? 

"Mr.  Conant.  No;  I  would  not  think  there  ' 
was  becatise  I  would  think  they  were  carry- 
ing on  their  teaching  function  extremely 
well.  I  would  think  they  were  good  astrono- 
mers, good  geologists,  good  X.  Y.;  I  do  not 
want  to  pick  on  any  individuals. 

"Senator  Feecuson.  aU  right.  But  don't 
you  think  that  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
using  the  prestige  of  a  great  university  to  at 
least  advocate  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
party  line  of  communism? 

"Mr.  Conant.  I  doubt  if  they  were  advo- 
cating the  party  line.  I  think  some  of  them, 
in  some  of  their  statements,  were  doing 
things  which,  from  my  Judgment  and,  I  take 
it,  yours.  Senator,  were  not  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  keeping  the  Communist  line  where 
it  should  be. 

"Senator  Fzxgttson.  All  right.  But  isn't  it 
true  that  some  of  these  things,  for  instance, 
some  of  these  peace  moves  that  they  were 
interested  in,  were  Communist  lines? 

"Mr.  Conant.  Undoubtedly  true;  a  nvuu* 
ber  of  things. 

"Senator  Ferguson.  Yes:  and  they  were 
using  Harvard  University  for  prestige  to  help 
to  carry  out  that  party  line. 

"Mr.  Conant.  I  think  it  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  a  university  that  the  professors, 
when  they  speak  as  private  citizens  on  con- 
troversial Issues,  will  use  their  own  prestige 
as  distinguished  scientists  or  scholars  and 
that  of  the  university.  It  is  a  problem  which 
has  been  going  on  with  us  for  at  least  50 
years,  and  I  think  it  is  something  you  Just 
have  to  live  with  if  you  are  an  adminis- 
trative oflBcer." 

President  Conant  says.  In  substance, 
answering  the  questions  by  Senator  Fekgu- 
soN.  that  the  only  test  should  l3e  that 
the  professor  Icnow  the  subject  for  which  he 
is  appointed,  no  matter  how  subversive  he 
may  Ije.  Is  this  what  President  Conant  would 
call  academic  freedom?  Just  think  of  it. 
He  claims  that  no  matter  how  subversive  you 
are,  as  long  as  you  are  a  good  stargazer.  and 
have  a  good  Icnowledge  of  rocks,  you  are  a 
good  Harvard  professor. 

There  is  a  current  song  hit.  Don't  Let  the 
Stars  Get  in  Your  Eyes,  and  how  they 
blinded  the  educated  eye. 

I  am  delighted  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  Harvard  has  resorted  to  the  two  platoon 
system  in  appointing  two  committees  to  act 
as  a  defense  against  the  congressional  probe 
which  is  scheduled  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
indeed  my  earnest  hope  that  this  two-pla- 
toon system  will  take  the  initiative  and  dis- 
charge some  of  the  commie-front  professors 
thereby  saving  Harvard  a  considerable 
amount  of  embarrassment.  It  should  have 
been  done  many  years  ago,  but  the  alibi  used 
was  academic  freedom  to  cover  up  academic 
stupidity. 

We  do  not  want  any  more  Alger  Hisses,  Lee 
Pressmans,  and  so  forth  to  be  placed  In  sensi- 
tive Government  positions  to  help  the  com- 
mie conspiracy. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  Interested  in  this 
final  report  on  the  Conant  hearing,  and  every 
American  should  be,  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
same  by  writing  to  their  Senator.  Then  you 
can  decide  whether  it  is  academic  freedom  or 
academic  stupidity.  That  is  selling  de» 
mocracy  in  the  market  of  ideas. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTJTR  DAKOTA 

IN  ISE  8EKATE  OP  THE  UNHID  STATlSS 
Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  re- 
marks made  by  me.  together  with  cor- 
roborative material,  with  regard  to  Stu- 
dents for  America,  a  comparatively  new 
student  organization,  which  has  enlisted 
the  supix>rt  of  university,  college,  and 
high-school  students  of  this  country  who 
are  in  support  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  opposed  to  all  forms  of  col- 
lectivism, whether  naziism,  fascism,  com- 
munism, or  national  socialism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reload, 
as  foUows:  | 

Brvraam  rom  AimTCA — A  Wrw  Aix-AmncAN 
Organization  to  Support  Basic  Amxrican 

CONCXFTB 

(By  Senator  Kami.  E.  Mdust,  of  South 
Dakota) 
X  take  this  means  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Congreas  and  the  country  the  new  pro- 
American  crusade  which  is  sweeping  across 
America  from  the  west  coast  under  the 
leadership  of  an  organization  called  Stu- 
dents for  America  under  the  able  direction 
of  Bob  Munger  of  California  and  his  assist- 
ant, Jhn  Newby.  This  new  patriotic  organ- 
ization of  high  school,  college,  and  university 
students  who  are  eager  and  ready  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  the  American  concepts 
which  have  made  this  country  great  and 
kept  It  strong  has  already  won  the  plaudits 
and  supports  of  such  great  Americans  as 
Oen.  Al  Wedemeyer.  Gen.  Douglas  Mae- 
Arthur,  Walter  Winchell,  Oorlnne  Griffith, 
Robert  E.  Wood,  Paul  J.  Harvey,  Martha 
Roundtree,  Rupert  Hughes,  and  many  other 
widely  recognized  Americans. 

Students,  educators,  and  parents  desiring 
to  have  a  part  In  ridding  American  educa- 
tion from  subversive  and  collectivlstic  in- 
fluences and  seeking  membership  In  an  or- 
ganisation dedicated  to  the  strengthening 
and  preservation  of  consltltutional  freedoms 
In  this  country  would  do  well  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  great  work  being  per- 
formed by  Students  for  America. 

For  the  past  14  years  as  a  Member  of  Con-- 
gress  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  very  much  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lem of  subversive  activities  in  our  country. 
I  have  been  impressed  and  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Communists  within  our  midst 
have  been  able  to  confuse  or  control  as 
many  people  as  they  have  In  educational 
circles  and  by  their  persistent  efforts  to  or- 
ganize groups  of  students  and  educators  in 
front  organizations  which  espouse  some  lit 
not  all  of  the  Communist  concepts. 

Part  of  the  reason  the  Communists  have 
been  able  to  make  Inroads  into  Government 
offices,  schools,  publications,  and  other  im- 
portant American  activities  I  think  has  been 
the  failure  of  antl-Communlst  groups  and 
Individuals  to  be  as  alert  and  active  as  they 
well  might  have  been.  It  Is,  therefore,  an 
encouraging  sign  to  note  that  Students  for 
America  Is  a  typical  American  organization 
standing  on  its  own  feet  and  organized  by 
students  themselves  who  have  reached  a  de- 
cision that  the  best  way  to  fight  Communist 
inroads  among  young  Americans  Is  for  sturdy 
and  patriotic  young  Americans  to  set  up 
their  own  organization  to  repel  such  propa- 
ganda. 


Student*  for  America,  as  an  organisation, 
hsa  far  Its  almi:  ridding  the  Government  of 
mate  and  Immorality;  tiie  unceasing  drlt« 
to  get  Bubverslveii  out  of  Government:  the 
determination  to  stop  aodallst  expansion  in 
the  United  States:  and  to  end  the  dangerous 
appeasement  of  Commtmist  aggression. 

The  positive  purposes  of  Students  for 
America  aw:  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  the  American  Constitution;  to  promote 
Government  policies  founcied  oii  high  moral 
principles;  to  protect  and  promote  the  free 
competitive  enterprise  system  In  America; 
to  advocate  economy  and  efficiency  In  Gov- 
ernment: and  to  work  toward  a  clear,  posi- 
tive and  definite  foreign  policy. 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  Mr.  President, 
Students  for  America  Is  the  only  nation- 
wide anti-Communist  and  anti-socialistic 
student  movement  In  this  country.  It  now 
has  members  in  116  high  schools  and  col- 
leges in  20  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  organization  was  founded  in 
October  1951  and  is  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  the  country.  It  publishes  a 
very  readable,  informative,  and  Interesting 
monthly  paper  entitled  ttie  American  stu- 
dent. Anyone  desiring  to  get  a  copy  of  tiie 
American  Student  or  to  learn  more  about 
the  activities  of  Students  for  America  should 
write  a  letter  to  the  national  office  of  Stu- 
dents for  America,  Poet  Office  Box  1134, 
HoDywood  28,  Calif. 

I  am  attaching  as  part  of  these  remarks 
S  pamphlet  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  and  which  provides  some  addi- 
tional data  on  the  operations  of  this  new 
patriotic  organization  for  American  stu- 
dents. Its  national  director.  Bob  Munger 
of  Calif ornla.  Is  a  former  Pacific  Coast  jun- 
ior coUege  debate  ciiamplon.  Among  the 
colleges  represented  t>y  groups  when  Stu- 
dents for  America  was  officially  launched  fn 
1951  were  Pepperdlne  College.  Los  Angeles 
City  College.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  Chicago,  Georgetown 
University,  Occldenr.al  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  CalUornla  at  Los  Angeles.  In  May 
1952,  the  Motion  Picture  Alliance  presented 
to  Bob  Munger  Its  195S  Memorial  Award  as 
the  college  student  in  the  United  States  who 
has  done  the  most  against  commonlfm  by 
f\irtherlng  an  Americanism  program  on 
school  campuses. 

[Prom  Students  for  America  Bulletin,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.] 
TSTTS   Academic  Tkeedom   Mxans  Facts  Not 
Socialist  Propaganda 
thx  challxncx 
On  caynpus 
Official    Government   sources    have    listed 
over    50    different    subversive    organizations 
specifically  created  for  students  and  the  edu- 
cational   field.     There    are    also    numerom 
Socialist  student  groups  but  until  the  for- 
mation of  SFA  there  was  not  even  one  na- 
tionwide organization   of,  for,   and   by  stu- 
dents, to  present  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
In  classrooms 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  top  collabora- 
tors with  Communist  fronts  have  been  pro- 
fessors;   3.000    professors    from    600    schools 
have  been  affiliated  over  26,000  times.     This 
is  not  guUt  by  assiociatlon  but  guilt  by  col- 
laboration. 

In  student  ffovernment 
Leftists  attempt  to  further  their  own  ulte- 
rior pxn-poses  rather  than  the  good  of  all 
students.  Tjrplcal  was  an  effort  to  use  (2.000 
of  student  funds  to  hire  Harry  Bridges,  a 
notorious  Communist  and  convicted  perjurer 
to  speak. 

tn  student  newspapers 
Far  too  often  we  have  read  the  editorials 
of  leftwlng  bleeding  hearts  and  even  un- 
adulterated Communist  propaganda,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  a  decent  conservative  view 
presented.  Articles  in  one  college  paper  even 
charged  the  United  States  with  germ  warfare 
in  Korea. 


To  4mcrtaa 

We  cannot  allow  this  cUlt  of  tsteneetuai 
idiots  to  wreck  our  country  by  imposing  their 
crackpot  Socialist  schemes  on  America. 
Socialism,  a  truly  ancient  concept,  has  sl« 
ways  failed  tn  every  country  throughout  all 
history. 

But  you  may  ask — 

••Why  should  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
poliUcar" 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  politics  streets 
every  phase  of  our  dafly  living.  It  only  takes 
a  handful  of  Communists  or  Socialists  to 
disrupt  an  entire  student  ixxly  when  no- 
body presenU  the  other  side.  Bad  men  sl- 
wsys  succeed  when  good  men  do  nothing. 

"Why  cant  I  do  more  as  sn  individual 
student?" 

A  small  numi>er  of  Marxists  do  great  dam- 
age, but  not  l>erause  each  is  going  his  own 
merry  way  as  an  individual.  No  student 
can  be  as  effective  alone  and  unassisted  as 
he  can  in  a  well  organized,  nation wM* 
movement  such  as  Students  for  America. 
stui>£nts  ros  ajcxsica  Msrr  ths  chauxngx 
On  eamjtus 

Students  for  America  is  the  only  nstlon- 
wide  student  movement  dedicat«d  to  uphold- 
ing the  principles  of  free  enterprise  which 
have  made  America  great.  Nonpartisan, 
founded  in  1951.  in  less  than  1  year  SPA 
obtained  1,800  memtwrs  on  over  «S  campuaea 
from  coast  to  coast.  Since.  SFA  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  with  ever  iixa-eaaUw 
rapidity.  ' 

WUh  facts 

The  SFA  member  Is  a  wen  informed  stu- 
dent. Every  member  is  provided  regularly 
and  without  charge,  pamphlets,  books,  and 
other  research  materials  exposing  the  basic 
fallacies  of  socialism  and  communism. 
With  action 

Students  for  America  provides  the  perfect 
medium  through  which  studenU  can  make 
their  Influence  felt  in  the  area  of  studeoA 
affairs.  Stiident  election  campaigns,  rslilea. 
radio  broadcasU.  and  debates  are  typical  at 
activities  carried  out  by  SFA  units. 
In  print 

The  Amerlcsn  Student,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  SFA.  U  read  by  approximately  10,000 
persons  every  month.  It  is  written  and  ed- 
ited entirely  by  SFA  memtiers  from  all  over 
the  Nation. 

For  America 

Students  for  America  membership  is  the 
way  for  intelligent  and  thinking  students 
everywhere  to  make  themselves  heard 
through  unified  and  concerted  action.  The 
SFA  motto  "Truth,  Loyalty,  Honor,"  is  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  tangible  achievemento. 
students  ros  amzrica  btatemsjit  or  psimci- 

PLES  AND   AIMS 

What  we  are  for 
Students  for  America  is  a  nonpartisan 
organization  of,  for  and  by  students.  We 
support  no  poliUcal  party  as  such;  how- 
ever, we  gladly  endorse  true  Americana 
everywhere  who,  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion, race  or  religion,  are  working  to  uphold 
the  following  principles  and  concepts: 

1.  Constitution.  We  shall  conUnue  to 
fight  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  American 
Constitution  as  the  true  guide  to  democratic 
government. 

2.  Religious  principles:  We  favor  an  over- 
all governmental  policy  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted according  to  the  high  moral  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  great  Republic  was 
founded. 

3.  Free  enterprise:  We  recognize  that  the 
principle  of  free  enterprise  U,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  an  integral  part  of  a  healthy 
and  prosper otis  Nation. 

4.  Economy :  We  realize  that  only  a  strict 
program  of  efficiency  in  Government  and 
realistic  spending  can  save  our  coxutry  from 
economic  disaster. 

6.  Strong  foreign  policy:  We  feel  America 
must   make   a  clear,  positive  and   definite 
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■tsnd  agalntt  ths  Insidious  threat  of  ths 
world  Communist  conspiracy,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

What  wt  mr€  •o^intt 

1.  Immorality  in  government:  We  ooa- 
slder  the  recent  revelations  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption in  government  to  l>e  only  sympto- 
matic of  the  cancerous  growth  of  moral  de- 
generation which  threatens  ti  kill  the  very 
life-spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 

2.  Subversive  elements:  We  shall  unceas- 
ingly strive  to  uncover  and  eradicate  the 
concerted  and  well-organised  attempt  by 
subversive  elements  to  infiltrate  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we 
restore  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
overwhelming  numl>er  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
students  and  faculty  personnel. 

3.  Socialistic  expansion:  We  shall  fight 
the  steady  and  stealthy  growth  of  socialistic 
expansion  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Appeasement:  We  oppose  appeasement 
of  Communist  or  any  other  aggressor  coun- 
Uies. 

6.  Waste  in  government :  We  realize  that  if 
Inefficiency  and  waste  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  continue,  the  economic 
ruin  of  America  will  be  inevitable. 


Social  Scouity  Reviiion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Erie  County  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1953: 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  supervisors 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  appropriate  Federal 
statutes  so  as  to  aid  and  assist  the  many 
persons  of  the  age  of  65  and  upward  who 
are  unable  to  subsist  uix>n  the  present  al- 
lowances made  under  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  to  lift  all  restrictions  as  to 
such  persons  so  far  as  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  may  be  allowed  to  earn  is 
concerned. 


The  Honorable  John  V.  Kenny,  Mayor  of 
Jersey  City,  and  the  Jersey  City  Police 
Hit  the  Tape  With  Colors  Flyinf ,  as  Do 
the  Glorious  Gtisens  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Mxw  Jsasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  recent  reports,  it  seems  that 
Jersey  City,  that  distinguished  town, 
first  settled  by  the  Dutch  sliortly  after 
Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  along  its  shores 
on  the  Half  Moon  in  1609.  then  planned 
as  the  gateway  to  the  Nation  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  has  had  to  take  a  lot 
of  grief  that  should  have  been  left  on 
other  doorsteps. 


We  hate  a  disUngiilshed,  hard-flght- 
Ing  mayor.  We  call  him  "The  Champ" 
t)ecause  he  made  a  monkey  out  of  Boss 
Hague,  aad  walloped  that  arrogant  die- 
tator,  sent  him  back  to  the  showers  in 
the  munieipal  elections  of  Jersey  City  on 
May  10.  1949.  •The  Champ."  litUe 
Johnny  Kenny'  our  beloved  mayor,  has 
walloped  Hague  in  seven  straight  elec- 
tions since  1949.  Johnny  Kenny  has 
fought  more  successful  political  cam- 
paigns slice  1949  than  any  other  living 
person  in  the  United  States.  Freedom 
is  the  cry  in  Jersey  City.  Mayor  Kenny 
wears  its  colors  brilliantly. 

Under  Unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  list  below  an  edi- 
torial from  the  February  21,  1953,  issue 
of  the  Jesrsey  Journal,  entitled  "Clare- 
mont  Terminal."  In  it.  the  Honorable 
John  V.  Kenny,  mayor  of  Jersey  City. 
and  the  Jersey  City  police  hit  the  tape 
with  colors,  freedom's  colors,  flying,  as 
do  the  glprious  citizens  of  Jersey  City. 

N.  J.: 

I 

'Claszmont  Txkmimai. 

Sometimies  terms  can  become  so  large  and 
complex  that  they  fall  to  mean  anything 
definite  any  longer.  People  say  atom  iKtmb 
with  about  the  same  tone  they  say  gum 
drop.  The  one  Is  so  huge  a  concept  that  it 
makes  aboiit  the  same  dent  in  the  mind  as 
■  the  name  of  a  little  bit  of  candy. 

In  the  saime  way  United  Nations  may  mean 
little  mord  than  sewing  circle  and  bUlion 
dollars  may  mean  no  more  than  dime. 

These  vast  terms  lose  all  meaning  because 
they  become  labels  stuck  on  a  colossal  bulk 
of  misinformation,  misunderstanding,  plain 
old  ignorance,  and  Incomprehension. 

We  have |a  great  many  terms  nearer  home 
which  have  easily  read  but  seldom  understood 
labels.  Those  currently  in  greatest  use  are 
waterfront  crime,  conditions  on  the  docks, 
pier  rackets,  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  misunderstood  is  some- 
thing called  Claremont  Terminal.  Phys- 
ically It  Is  the  big  Linden  Avenue  spread 
which  has  |>een  used  for  processing  and  load- 
ing military  supplies  for  abroad. 

Politically,  It  U  a  major  local  issue  In 
that  sin  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  all  the 
abuses  at  the  terminal  at  the  door  of  the 
city  administration.  A  great  deal  of  this 
political  pressure  seems  to  stem  from  New 
York  where  the  Republican  State  govern- 
ment woulid  get  the  credit  for  lambasting 
the  Demociiatic  local  administrations  on  both 
sides  of  tl^e  river.  Some  of  the  pressure, 
too,  must  ^me  from  within  our  own  State 
because  pointing  to  Democratic  Hudson 
County  can  divert  attention  from  short- 
comings in  Republican  counties  such  as 
Bergen. 

As  part  of  our  tax-paid  defense  program 
Claremont  Terminal  Is  a  section  ol  the  great 
Army  and  Air  Force  tx>tch  of  north  African 
air  bases.  Since  It  Is  much  easier  for  the 
Nation  to  diunp  the  blame  onto  a  few  locali- 
ties than  to  excoriate  our  defense  services — 
which  seem  united  in  self-defense,  at  least — 
it  is  easy  to  slough  over  the  criticism  of  the 
national  services  and  ix>int  fingers  at  ci- 
vilians. 

The  newest  of  the  reports  on  the  Clare-  - 
mont  Termllnai  situation  came  out  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  It  is  a  report  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Ihvestlgating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  is  chair- 
man of  tlw  sutxx>mmlttee.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Johnson  report  which  again  and  again 
has  t>een  referred  to  as  "suppressed"  and 
"pigeonholed." 

As  far  as  anything  new  alx>ut  Claremont 
Terminal.  dock  conditions.  politicians, 
racketeers,  cost-plus  contracts,  criminals 
working  on  the  docks,  and  the  like.  Uncle 
Sam  might  have  saved  himself  the  printing 


bill.  Thers  isnt  much  that's  new  although 
from  the  noise  mads  about  it,  one  would 
think  there  was. 

The  Johnson  report  tells  the  same  old  story 
of  Army  and  Air  Forc4  waste  and  inefflclenoy 
in  the  handling  of  the  Moroccan  air-l>ass 
construction. 

It  csys  very  frankly  that  the  Artny  did  a 
bad  Job.  The  Army  pleads  thst  it  was  under 
grest  stress  in  executing  an  emergency  pro- 
gram. But  the  Army  admits  that  even  taking 
that  Into  consideration,  it  did  a  bad  Job. 

The  Job  was  l>ad  in  Morocco. 

And  It  was  bad  at  the  end  where  the  mili- 
tary goods  for  Morocco  were  packaged  and 
loaded. 

The  Army  engineers  made  a  sorry  record 
and  got  themselves  ofllcially  admonished  for 
it. 

They  operated  their  contracts  in  such  a 
way  that  a  sul>stantial  percentage  of  the 
costs  was  cut  out  when  the  whole  picture  was 
reexamined. 

They  operated  their  security  program  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Jersey  City  Police  De- 
partment was  the  principal  safeguard  for 
the  Government.  The  Jersey  City  police- 
men's work  is  greatly  written  down  In  the 
Johnson  report  and  the  noisy  show  of  the 
New  York  State  Crime  Commission  is  greatly 
overwritten.  But  in  the  fine  print  where 
they  credit  the  sources  and  from  time  to 
time  In  the  big  print,  it  Is  frankly  admitted 
that  It  was  not  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Commission  but  the  Jersey  City  Police  De- 
partment which  gave  the  FBI  the  evidence  of 
payroll  padding  at  Claremont,  and  which 
chivvied  gangsters  off  the  docks  when  it 
could. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  more  than  a 
year  ago  the  Army  engineers  decided  to 
fingerprint  all  the  dockworkers  as  a  security 
measiu-e.  But  they  dropped  that  Idea  like 
a  hot  potato  within  a  month  and  contented 
themselves  with  leaving  Jersey  City's  police- 
men the  Job  of  keeping  known  criminals 
from  the  waterfront. 

There's  a  humorous  note  in  the  report,  too. 
It  seems  that  the  subcommittee's  men  heard 
from  somelxxly  in  New  "^ork  exactly  what 
was  going  on  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  told 
that  the  Jersey  City  police  (then  trying  to 
keep  the  criminals  off  the  waterfront)  were 
doing  so  In  order  to  create  a  labor  shortage 
by  preventing  the  hiring  of  New  Yorkers  at 
the  Claremont  Job.  Anyone  who  remembers 
the  protest  of  Jersey  City's  dockworkers  who 
were  t>elng  muscled  out  of  Jolw  by  the  lads 
from  over  the  river,  wlU  get  a  kick  out  of 
that. 

As  with  all  reports,  the  long  awaited 
Johnson  report  winds  up  with  a  series  of 
recommendations.  These,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  do  not  say  a  word  about  who  should 
be  mayor  of  Jersey  City  In  19S3. 

But  they  do  say,  in  effect,  that  the  Army 
ought  not  to  do  again  what  it  did  in  Morocco 
and  at  Claremont  terminal. 

It  seems  that  in  view  of  what  the  rejwrt 
reaUy  says  and  what  it  recommends,  the 
Army  has  got  off  rather  lightly  In  the  New 
York  City  headlines  and  that  Jersey  City 
has  had  to  take  a  lot  of  grief  that  should 
have  been  left  on  some  doorstep  at  the 
Pentagon. 


Controls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  extend  direct  price  controls. 
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The  prevailing  opinion  that  our  Na- 
tion has  achieved  economic  stability  and 
that  the  fear  of  further  inflation  is 
groundless  has  caused  many  to  demand 
the  junking  of  controls.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, however,  that  we  are  being  overly 
optimistic:  that,  contrary  to  the  belief 
happily  enjoyed  by  those  who  seek  to 
end  controls,  the  true  facts  prove  that 
when  we  end  controls  we  court  disaster. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  degree  of 
stabiUty  we  have  achieved  came  through 
the  use  of  direct  price  controls.  I  would 
remind  Congress  that  in  June  of  1950, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
we  had  no  direct  controls.  Neither  were 
we  suffering  from  any  shortages,  but  the 
tremendous  rush  of  anticipatory  buying 
and  the  fast  rise  in  prices  were  ruinous  to 
our  economy.  In  8  months  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  8  percent,  the 
wholesale  index  16  percent,  and  the  spot 
market  index  50  percent,  and  only  when 
direct  controls  were  imposed  were  we 
finally  able  to  quiet  the  inflationary 
forces.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
consider  those  forces  only  quiet — they 
are- not  dead,  but  very  much  alive,  and 
only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tack again.  We  are  told  that  many  of 
the  basic  inflationary  factors  today  are 
similar  to  those  existing  in  late  1950.  i 

In  a  report  by  Michael  V.  DiSalle. 
special  consultant  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency,  dated  Decemt>er  8, 
1952.  he  said:  [ 

Personal  spendable  Income  is  at  a  bigli 
pealL;  business  and  Industrial  expansion  con- 
tinues at  high  levels;  cumulative  savings  are 
at  high  levels  and  continue  to  grow  at  an 
almost  record-breaking  pace;  employment  is 
at  an  all-time  high;  the  workweek  continues 
to  move  upward  as  a  result  of  shortages  of 
manpower,  indicating  larger  earnings  for  the 
expanded  workweek.  Any  change  in  business 
or  consumer  psychology  could  readily  release 
a  new  buying  spree  of  record-breaking  pro- 
portions. I 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  warn- 
ing. 

Authttitic  reports  show  that  vast  nuni- 
bers  of  items  still  continue  at  record  <w 
near-record  high  prices.  Strong  pres- 
sures have  been  brought  for  increases  in 
many,  many  areas.  We  were  warned  that 
there  would  be  sharp  increases  in  prices 
as  soon  as  controls  were  lifted.  Proof  is 
already  ours.  The  day  after  controls 
were  lifted,  the  price  of  bread  in  one  area 
was  increased  1  cent;  prices  of  copper 
scrap,  petroleum  products,  and  crude  oil 
have  also  risen. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  aban- 
donment of  price  controls  would  result 
in  added  costs  to  the  consumer,  business, 
and  to  the  Nation's  tax  bill,  of  more  than 
$3  billion  per  year.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  increase  will  fall  upon  the  defense 
program.  We  have  been  told  that  an  in- 
crease as  low  as  4  percent  would  add  over 
a  billion  dollars  to  the  defense  budget. 
Eventually,  the  public  will  have  to  bear 
the  increases,  either  in  higher  taxes  or 
higher  prices. 

We  know  that  we  have  stability  now. 
We  realize  that  our  economy  must  be 
kept  strong  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  awr  defense  organizations 
and  this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  emerge 
victorious  from  the  long  struggle  ahead. 

We  have  grave  responsibilities  toward 
the  people  of  our  country;  we  must  not 


iaH  I  believe  that  unless  we  extend  di- 
rect price  controls  we  shall  be  greatly 
remiss  in  our  duty. 

However,  the  present  administration 
has  taken  the  position  that  price  con- 
trols are  not  to  be  renewed.  I  disagree 
most  strenuously  with  the  thinking 
which  prompted  such  a  decision.  In  the 
circiimstances.  the  least  we  can  accept 
is  a  standby  control  bill,  giving  the  Pres- 
ident statutory  authority,  over  a  limited 
period,  to  protect  us  agsiinst  the  men- 
ace of  inflation.  We  shall  thereby  as- 
sure our  readiness  to  cope  with  any  fu- 
ture emergency  which  threatens  our 
economy. 

We  remember  how  long  it  took  to  get 
the  present  control  law  through  Con- 
gress and  the  necessary  administrative 
machinery  set  up  when  the  Korean  crisis 
broke.  In  the  interim,  prices  skyrock- 
eted and  inflation  was  upon  us.  We 
must  not  risk  a  repetition  of  those  dis- 
astrous days,  but  must  be  fully  prepared 
for  the  emergency  when  it  arises. 

I  am  introducing  such  standby  emer- 
gency legislation  and  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
this  Congress. 


What's  Akead  for  Wheat? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  the  follow- 
ing speech  which  I  delivered  before  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  January  30,  1953; 
What's  Ahead  tor  Wheat? 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers.  I  congratulate 
this  organization  on  the  progress  which  It 
has  made  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  It  has  been  organized.  I  think  it  has 
shown  splendid  leadership  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  many  problems  which  confront 
wheat  producers,  and  I  believe  all  of  us  agree 
that  there  are  many  questions  confronting 
wheat  producers  at  this  time  which  will  re- 
quire the  best  thought  and  efforts  of  wheat 
producers,  the  grain  trade,  millers  and  other 
processors,  and  Government  agencies  for 
their  solution. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  frankly  discuss 
the  wheat  situation,  both  domestic  and 
worldwide,  as  I  see  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  a  great 
wheat-producing  district. 

TKEXEm>onS    CHAMGES    IK    LAST    IS    TKAIS 

I  think  it  can  literally  be  said  that  In  the 
last  25  years  wheat  produoers  have  seen 
about  everything.  Over  this  25-year  period, 
farm  prices  in  Kansas  have  ranged  all  the 
way  from  25  cents  a  bushel  to  $2.80  a  bushel 
in  round  figures.  The  principal  wheat-grow- 
ing areas  have  had  a  variety  of  weather  all 
the  way  from  extreme  drouth  and  severe  dust 
storms  to  moisture  conditions  which  were 
excesBlTe  to  the  extent  of  causing  serious 
losses  during  harvest. 

Production  during  this  period  has  ranged 
from  a  low  of  526  million  bxishels  In  1934 
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(o  a  high  ot  1  bllUon  369  mlUkui  btubeU 
In  1047. 

The  period  has  seen  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment In  mechanization  of  wheat  production. 
It  has  seen  great  changes  in  the  marketing 
ot  wheat  and  in  storage  faculties,  including 
a  great  expansion  of  cooperative  marketing. 

In  the  field  of  research  and  education 
much  has  been  acccmpllsbed  In  the  way  oC 
better  varieties  and  in  the  control  of  dis- 
ease and  insect  pests  as  well  as  great  im- 
provements in  methods  and  practloes. 

It  has  seen  our  export  markets  drop  to 
practically  nothing  during  the  late  1930'« 
and  early  1940'8  and  then  Increase  since  the 
war  to  500  million  bushels  diirlng  the  mar- 
keting year  1948-49,  with  average  annual  ex- 
ports since  the  war  of  417  million  bushels. 
It  has  seen  the  development  through  trial 
and  error  of  extensive  farm  programs  from 
which  no  crop  perhaps  has  benefited  to  any 
greater  extent  than  wheat.  However,  al- 
though these  programs  have  been  of  great 
value,  it  is  only  accurate  to  say  that  war.  In- 
flation, and  our  foreign  policy  have  had  more 
to  do  with  wheat  prices  and  the  distribu- 
tion and  constraiptlon  of  Wheat  than  Gov- 
ernment programs.  If  there  to  any  doubt 
about  this,  let  me  point  out  that  In  1940. 
after  11  years  of  farm  programs  beginning 
with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929, 
and  with  a  price-support  program  then  in 
effect,  the  average  farm  price  of  wheat  In 
this  country  was  68  cents  a  bushel.  It 
would  have  been  less  than  that  except  for 
the  program,  however. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  since  1948  sup- 
port prices  on  wheat  at  90  percent  of  parity 
have  kept  prices  considerably  above  what 
they  would  have  been  otherwise. 

This  period  also  has  seen  the  use  of  Wheat 
exports  as  an  Important  Instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Perhaps  notMng  has  been 
as  effective  in  our  campaign  against  com- 
munism In  Western  Burope  and  southern 
Asia  as  our  wheat  exports,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  were  paid  for  directly  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

WHEXE  ASE  WE  NOW? 

But  the  important  question  to  all  of  us 
meeting  here  today  is:  Where  are  we  now? 
What  can  we  expect  in  the  next  25  years,  op 
in  the  next  10  years,  or  even  in  the  next  5 
years?  Let  me  make  a  few  observations  on 
that. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  mention  Is  that 
per  capita  consiimptlon  of  wheat  for  human 
food  In  this  country  1^  still  going  down  Just 
as  It  has  consistently  for  the  last  40  years. 
This  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  per  capita  consimiption  of  total  food 
in  this  country  has  Increased  substantially. 
As  far  as  wheat  Is  concerned,  however,  total 
consiunptlon  remains  approximately  the 
same  as  it  has  for  a  number  of  years  because 
the  Increase  In  population  Just  about  absorbs 
the  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  for  livestock 
feed  Is  down  considerably  as  compared  with 
the  war  years  and  even  prewar,  and  will 
probably  continue  at  a  low  level  as  long  as 
the  price  is  supported  at  present  rates.  The 
only  excepUon  would  probably  occur  in  a 
year  when  wheat  supplies  were  ample  and 
feed  grains  were  short. 

With  respect  to  export  markets  there  is  en- 
couragement In  the  fact  that  world  popula- 
tion is  Increasing  faster  than  world  food  sup- 
plies. There  are.  of  course,  enough  hungry 
people  In  the  world  to  oonsame  much  more 
wheat  than  is  available,  but  how  much  of  eur 
wheat  can  be  absorbed  in  regular  export 
channels  of  trade  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  consuming 
countries  and  to  some  extent  on  price. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  dcillar  avall- 
abUlty,  much  depends  upon  whether  we 
continue  to  use  wheat  as  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  and  In  pursuance  of  that  pol- 
icy make  dollars  available  to  Importing  coun- 
tries for  wheat  purchases.    It  depends  even 
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mftre  perhaps  on  what  our  overall  policy  may 
be  as  to  foreign  trade.  If  that  policy  Is  to 
encourage  trtMle,  wtolch  means  enoouraging 
Imports  and  thtu  putting  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  potential  purchasers  of  wtoeat  and 
other  farm  products,  then  the  prospects  for 
maintaining  or  Increasing  our  expects  see 
much  brighter. 

Another  questkm  WMch  to  of  tbe  utmost 
Importance  is  what  our  future  policy  will  be 
as  to  price  supports  and  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy  on  wheat  exports.  During  the  period 
In  which  the  present  International  Wheat 
Agreement  has  been  In  effect — ^that  is.  from 
July  1,  1949.  to  July  1.  1958 — It  U  estimated 
that  subsidies  amounting  to  approximately 
9580  million  will  have  been  paid  on  approxi- 
mately 920  million  bushels  of  wheat  exported 
under  the  agreement.  Thto  to  an  average 
rate  of  63  cents  per  bushel.  These  are  actual 
figures,  except  those  covering  the  period  from 
October  31,  1952.  to  July  1.  1953,  are  esti- 
mates. 

In  other  words  the  difference  between  our 
domestic  wheat  price  under  the  90  percent 
of  parity  support  program  and  the  wheat 
agreement  price  has  averaged  63  cents  per 
bushel  during  the  4-year  period.  Had  there 
been  no  agreement  the  figure  might  have 
been  more  or  less  but  In  any  case  as  long  as 
we  have  price  supports  at  90  percent  of 
parity  we  are  certain  to  have  to  subsidize 
exports. 

Now  thto  raises  the  question  of  whether 
we  can  continue  to  maintain  a  jxilicy  in  thto 
country  of  supporting  prices  on  all  wheat  at 
90  percent  of  parity  and  expoi  t  part  of  it  at 
the  world  price  Irrespective  of  wbetiier  that 
price  to  fixed  under  the  wheat  agreement  or 
by  supply  and  demand  In  International 
trade. 

There  to  certainly  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  tax  themselves  to  pay  export  subsidies  on 
wheat  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $146  million 
per  year. 

ALTEEMATTVXS  TO  RICH  BT7BSIDT  PATMCHrTS 

Because  of  the  probability  that  the  time 
will  come  when  our  present  system  of  sup- 
porting all  the  crop,  both  that  consumed 
domestically  and  that  exported,  at  90  percent 
of  parity  may  be  questioned.  I  think  we  must 
consider  possible  alternatives.  Becaxise  of 
limitations  of  time  I  shall  n^rely  refer  to 
these  alternatives  and  am  Itotlng  them  sim- 
ply as  they  occur  to  me  and  not  necessarily 
In  any  order  of  practicability  or  preference. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  lower  the  sup- 
port price  level.  At  present  it  stands  at  90 
percent  of  parity  and  will  remain  through 
the  1954  crop — In  other  words,  for  the  next 
2  years.  Following  that  period,  If  no  further 
legislation  to  enacted,  price  supports  would 
range  from  76  to  90  percent  of  parity,  de- 
pending upon  supply.  Both  programs  carry 
with  them  the  probability  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  If  we  fail  to 
subsidize  exports.  In  other  words  we  mtist 
assume  if  we  do  not  subsidize  exports  that 
even  wltto  price  supports  at  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity  we  are  likely  to  have  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  production  in  order  to  keep 
supplies  within  the  bounds  of  consimiption. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  continue 
price  supporU  at  the  present  level  in  which 
case  we  must  assume  that  exports  would 
drop  off  substantially  and  might  practically 
cease  altogether,  depending  of  course  upon 
supplies  In  other  exporting  countries.  In 
that  event  we  would  have  to  engage  In  dras- 
tic production  and  marketing  controls. 

Another  method  would  be  to  set  up  a  two- 
price  system  with  that  part  of  the  crop  con- 
sumed domestically  for  human  food  sup- 
ported at  90  percent  or  possibly  100  percent 
of  parity,  with  the  excess  selling  at  the  world 
price.  There  are  different  methods  by  which 
such  a  plan  could  be  put  into  operation  but 
the  slimiest  method  would  l»e  to  use  the 
certificate  plan  whereby  all  wheat  would 
move  at  world  prices  but  producers  would 
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receive  cttiMoites.  Suivlng  •  value  per 
bushel,  equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
the  going  market  prl^  and  ta»e  support  price 
for  that  part  of  their  production  oonstimed 
domestically  for  himian  food. 

Stxdi  a  li^an  would  have  several  advan- 
tage«-  One  would  be  that  no  export  subsidy 
would  be  required.  Another  would  be  that 
under  such  a  plan  farmers  would  probably 
make  their  own  adjustments  without  the 
imposition  of  acreage  allotments  or  market- 
ing quotas.  Another  would  be  that  once  the 
bushelage  allotments  were  made  to  each  pro- 
ducer, no  policing  of  any  kind  would  be  re- 
quired because  the  entire  crop  would  move 
to  market  without  restrictions. 

Another  alternative  of  course  would  be  to 
do  away  with  price  supports  altogether.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  seriously,  but  am 
merely  mentioning  it  as  a  theoretical  alter- 
native. 

Possibly  there  are  other  alternatives,  but 
I  think  all  plans  I  have  heard  discussed 
would  fall  within  one  of  the  above  categories. 

One  thing  which  I  think  must  be  men- 
tioned before  leaving  thto  subject  to  the  un- 
fortunate Impression  which  might  be  created 
among  the  world's  hungry  people  if  we 
should  addpt  a  program  which  involved  any 
substantial  reduction  In  our  wheat  produc- 
tion. I  dO!  not  believe  that  there  to  anything 
we  could  <ko  which  would  give  the  Commu- 
ntot  nations  more  ammunition  in  their  prop- 
aganda el^rts  than  to  have  the  word  go  out 
that  this  Nation  was  reducing  its  production 
of  a  basic  food  product  at  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  are  going  to  bed 
hungry  every  night. 

INTEtNATIONAL    WHEAT    ACREEMEIfT 

Today  the  International  Wheat  Conference 
attended  by  46  nations  begins  its  sessions  in 
Washington.  Thto  to  an  adjourned  session  of 
the  conference  which  met  In  London  last 
April.  It  to  composed  of  4  exporting  nations 
and  42  importing  nations.  Neither  Russia 
nor  Argentina  to  participating  although  both 
nations  are  net  exporters  of  wheat  in  normal 
times. 

The  biggest  question  before  the  conference 
Is  that  of  price.  At  least  that  is  the  most 
contro\'erslal  question  and  if  it  to  settled  it 
seems  likely  that  a  solution  will  be  found  to 
all  collateital  Issues.  The  present  agreement 
expires  on  next  July  1.  It  calto  for  a  maxl- 
miuB  price  of  $1.80  per  bushel  with  a  sliding 
minimum  price  which,  for  this,  the  fourth 
year  of  the  agreement,  would  be  91.20  a  b\ish- 
el.  However,  the  world  situation  has  been 
such  that  during  the  life  of  the  agreement 
the  maximum  price  has  prevailed.  Notwith- 
standing t^to.  heavy  subsidies  have  been  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  our  exports  as  I 
have  already  related. 

Our  delegate  to  the  confereiace.  who  to 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  True  Morse, 
to  under  instructions  to  In&tot  upon  an  in- 
crease In  both  the  maximum  and  mlnlmiun 
prloes.  It  te  hoped  that  other  exporting  na- 
tions will  take  the  same  position.  And  be- 
cause CimtKla  and  the  United  States  hai'e 
under  the  present  agreement  been  allotted 
84  percent  of  all  wheat  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment, they  are  In  a  strong  position  If  they  can 
get  together  upon  maximum  and  minimum 
prices.  In  the  past,  both  the  Canadians  and 
Australians  have  been  willing  to  go  lower 
than  the  United  States  on  thto  question  of 
prices. 

I  think  it  to  very  Important  that  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  be  renewed. 
Without  It^  we  may  or  we  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  our  export  markets.  In  thto  connection, 
there  are  some  things  that  I  ^elieve  It  worth 
while  to  briefly  mention. 

One  to  tbat  a  failure  to  renew  the  agree- 
ment may  lead  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope to  follow  the  same  course  which  they 
did  after  World  War  I  when  they  expanded 
their  domestic  grain  production  substan- 
tially, and  In  order  to  protect  and  subsidize 
their  own  grewefs  imposed  import  quotas 


and  blgh  tariflk  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
keep  out  nau^  ot  our  production. 

In  the  aeetmd  place  a  tallure  to  renew  tb« 
agreement  might  result  In  a  price  war  be- 
tween the  exporting  countries  which  would 
not  only  bring  about  prices  lower  than  the 
agreement  price  but  might  Imperil  ovir  do- 
mestic price-support  program.  Thto  couM 
result  In  a  reduction  In  our  exports  if  we 
<lid  not  see  fit  to  cut  prices  in  competition 
with  other  4x>iaitrleB. 

A  third  adverse  possibility  to  that  In  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  our  efforts  to  ex- 
port either  through  subsidies  or  a  two-price 
system  might  be  considered  by  some  na- 
tions as  unfair  trade  practices  and  result  in 
counter -availing  duties  or  other  restrictions. 

However  it  must  be  clearly  kept  In  mind 
that  these  advantages  are  worth  consider- 
ing only  if  we  get  an  agreement  which  to 
fair  to  US  both  as  to  terms  and  price.  In 
other  words  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
sacrlfloe  too  much  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  an  agreement.  Certainly  any 
agreement  entered  into  at  thto  time  should 
contain  substantial  price  Increases  over  the 
present  one. 

WHEAT  GSOWERS  SHOtTLD  MAKE  DECISION  AS  TO 
WHAT  THET  DESIRE  IN  THE  WAT  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT POLICT 

If  you  have  followed  what  I  have  said  so 
far,  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  many  questions  confronting  wheat  pro- 
ducers which  must  be  answered  one  way  or 
another  in  the  reasonably  near  future.  This 
does  not  mean  that  wheat  growers  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  ultimate  de- 
cision on  these  questions.  That  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. But  thto  organization,  represent- 
ing as  it  does  a  large  percentage  of  the  wheat 
producers  of  the  Nation,  owes  it  to  its  mem- 
bers and  to  the  Government  to  reach  a  de- 
cision as  to  what  policies  it  feeto  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  its  membership — that  to, 
you  and  your  numbers  must  ^eclde  where 
yovir  Interests  lie.  Then  it  wul  be  up  to 
Congress  and  the  admlntotratlo^  to  decide 
how  these  Interests  square  with  the  national 
Interest.  But  unless  wheat  producers  them- 
selves know  where  their  interests  lie  and 
are  able  to  express  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, then  we  cannot  expect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  will  be  as  fully  ad- 
vised as  it  should  be  concerning  all  aspects 
of  the  matter. 

The  most  important  thing  from  your 
standpoint  as  wheat  produoers  to  to  know 
what  you  want,  and  then  place  yourselves 
in  a  position  where  you  can  ptresent  your 
viewpoint  to  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
totratlon.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  etoe 
can  speak  for  you,  not  even  the  great  and 
powerful  general  farm  organizations.  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  those  organizations  and 
their  leadership  but  even  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  they  represent  many  groups  with 
conflicting  Interests — so  many  in  fact  that 
they  often  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
They  have  to  hedge  and  generalize  in  order 
to  harmonize  and  reconcile  the  conflicting 
groups  Khich  they  represent. 

I  realize  that  thto  organization  and  its 
membership  are  interested  in  matters  other 
than  legislation.  I  know  your  great  interest 
in  research  and  in  doing  a  better  Job  of  pro- 
ducing the  basic  food  product  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
you  want  to  be  Independent  of  government 
In  your  efforts  and  activities.  But  in  these 
times  and  under  the  complex  conditions  of 
modern  existence  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  wheat  to  a  universal  and  in- 
ternational commodity,  many  of  the  things 
you  hope  to  accomplish  must  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  government. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  bread  to  the 
staff  of  life.  No  greater  truth  was  ever 
spoken.  The  producer  of  wheat  Is  not  only 
producing  the  oldest  crop  known  to  civilised 
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man  tnit  he  Is  producing  the  one  indlxpensao 
ble  food.  He  U  producing  the  most  uni- 
versally consumed  food.  Here  In  North 
America  and  particularly  on  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  the 
world's  greatest  wheat-growing  area. 

Of  all  of  our  resources — and  they  are 
many— our  iron,  our  coal,  our  oil,  and  other 
minerals,  our  great  forests,  our  great  streams 
with  their  water  power,  and  many  others — 
there  are  none  which'  are  as  basic  and  im- 
portant as  our  wheat  producing  areas.  Be- 
cause of  them  we  not  only  have  the  assur- 
ance of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  world's' 
basic  food  but  since  the  war  our  surplus 
supply  of  wheat  has  done  more  to  prevent 
mass  starvation,  to  bring  order  out  of  an- 
archy and  chaos  in  war-torn  countries  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

The  members  of  this  organization  as  wheat 
producers  and  representatives  of  many  other 
wheat  producers  have  a  right  Jo  feel  proud  of 
the  great  responsibility  which  they  have  ful- 
filled so  well  during  these  trying  times,  and 
proud  as  well  of  their  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  play  such  an  important  parti  In 
writing  the  history  of  our  age. 


A  Saf  a  of  Conraf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNCS 


^ 


or  CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
received  unanimous  consent  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record,  a  news  item 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  February  13.  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  coura- 
geous fight  of  my  good  friend,  T.  Sgt. 
.  Charles  Lint,  will  inspire  all  Americans. 
Despite  third  degree  bums  which  cov- 
ered 53  percent  of  his  body.  Sergeant 
Lint  refused  to  admit  defeat.  After  a 
number  of  operations  and  skin  grafts, 
he  has  now  regained  vision  in  one  eye. 

The  award  of  the  Air  Medal  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  his  12 
flights  over  North  Korea  is  well  deserved. 

The  article  follows: 
AxMCAN  Grrs  Sight  roa  Medal  Award — B-29 
CBASH    Suavivom    Has    Bandages    Remotid 
Just  BEro_x  Pkxsxntation  | 

Significance  of  the  Air  Medal  awarded 
T.  Sgt.  Charles  Edward  Lint,  22,  in  Wads- 
worth  General  Hospital  yesterday  was  en- 
riched by  the  fact  that  the  airman  was  an 
eyewitness  to  the  presentation  by  Col.  R.  A. 
Brlngham.  manager  of  the  West  Los  Angeles* 
veterans  facility. 

Just  24  hours  before  the  presentation.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  surgeons  had  reinoved 
the  bandages  which  kept  Sergeant  Lint  sight- 
less for  14  months  whUe  skin  grafts  replaced 
the  eyelids,  nose  and  mouth  seared  away  in 
the  flaming  hell  of  a  B-29  crash  on  Okinawa. 
ONE  or  three  sttsvivors  I 

Sergeant  Lint,  of  7615  Hampton  Aventlie, 
Hollywood,  was  one  of  three  survivors  who 
escaped  with  their  lives  when  the  B-29.  car- 
rying 20.000  pounds  of  fragmentation  bombs 
and  3,000  gallons  of  gasoline,  crashed  and 
burned  shortly  after  takeoff  on  a  bombing 
mission  over  North  Korea  December  4,  1951. 
Third-degree  burns  covered  53  percent  of 
•lils  body  (30  percent  is  generally  considered 
laUi)  as  a  result  of  a.  split-second  decision 


which  saved  hli  life  after  the  crash,  he 
related. 

Regaining  consciousfaess.  Lint  said,  he  saw 
flames  leaping  200  feet  in  the  air  around  the 
aircraft. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  decide  whether  to  stay  In 
the  relative  safety  of  the  cabin  and  'live  it 
up'  for  about  45  seconds  until  the  bombs 
exploded — or  else  jump  into  the  flaming  hell 
outside  and  run  for  it." 

■TTNS    roa    LITE 

He  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  raced 
through  the  flames  and  Jumped  over  a  cliff 
Into  a  rice  paddy  before  the  plane  blew  up. 

A  graduate  of  Hollywood  High  School,  Lint 
completed  2  years  In  Los  Angeles  City  College 
before  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force  in  November 
1950. 

The  Air  Medal — first  ever  presented  a 
Korean  veteran  in  Wadsworth  Hospital — was 
awarded  for  meritorious  achievement  in  12 
flights  he  made  over  North  Korea  between 
September   18  and  October  16,   1951. 

Attached  to  the  307th  Bomb  Group  of  the 
370th  Bomb  Squadron.  Sergeant  Lint  was  on 
his  15th  flight  over  North  Korea  when  the 
crash  occurred. 

Sergeant  Lint,  told  that  plastic  surgeons 
believed  he  will  be  restored  to  "almost  as 
good  as  new"  in  another  18  months,  held  his 
Air  Medal  in  the  nubs  that  are  all  that  re- 
main of  his  fingers  and  said : 

"I'm  real  pleased.  I'm  real  happy  about 
the  whole  thing." 


The  Smear  Campaifn  Af ainst  Nixon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
February  12.  1953.  This  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  vicious  smear  attack  levied 
against  Vice  President  Nixon  during  the 
recent  campaign. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Smeab  Campaign  Against  Nixon 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
Of  Investigation  can  discover  who  forged  the 
evidence  used  surreptitiously  by  some  Demo- 
cratic politicians  to  smear  Richaso  Ndcon 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
a  campaign  continued  even  after  his  elec- 
tion. This  smear  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
faked  letters,  which  If  they  had  been  genuine 
would  have  indicated  that  during  1950,  the 
year  he  ran  for  Senator,  Nixon  received 
$52,000  from  the  oil  industry. 

These  fakes  were  carefully  planted  and 
even  President  Truman  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  by  them,  since  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  there  was  documentary  evi- 
dence showing  Nixon  in  such  an  unfavorable 
light  that  he  could  not  "unhook"  himself. 
However,  even  the  violently  anti-Nixon  New 
York  Post  was  afraid  to  use  the  letters  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  con- 
sidered them  too  hot  to  handle.  The  only 
public  reference  came  after  election  when  a 
notorious  radio  commentator  said  that  if  a 
letter  in  the  files  of  the  Sun  OU  Co.  were 
made  public  it  would  "blow  Nixon  out  of  the 
water." 

At  Nixon's  request  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Elections  Committee.  2  Democrats 
and  1  Republican,  investigated  and  pro- 
nounced the  letters  forgeries.  Its  report  has 
Just  been  made  public.  It  finds  that  no 
official  of  the  Union  OU  Co.  wrote  such  a 


letter,  that  no  otBcial  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.ts* 
ceived  such  a  letter,  and  that  the  publicity 
man  on  the  west  coast  to  whom  a  second 
letter  was  attributed,  forwarding  a  copy  of 
the  first  letter,  did  not  send  any  such  com- 
munication. However,  the  report  finds  that 
a  New  York  publicity  agent  who  appears  to 
have  put  the  letters  In  circulation  gave  con- 
tradictory testimony  to  the  committee. 

These  are  not  the  only  Items  in  the  smear 
Nixon  campaign,  though  they  are  the  most 
serious.  The  forgeries  are  said  to  be  expert 
and  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  Since  the  most  expert  forgers  In  the 
world  are  In  the  service  of  the  Communists 
(they  make  a  specialty  of  passports)  and 
since  the  Communists  have  never  forgiven 
Nixon  for  his  exposure  of  Alger  Hiss,  a  rea- 
sonable suspicion  would  seem  to  He  in  that 
direction.  It  might  be  mere  politics,  but 
American  politics  Is  not  ordinarily  so  vicious. 


Dr.  Baell  Gordon  Gallafher  Inaofurated 
as  President  of  City  Collef  e  of  tlic  Gty 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  NEW  TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
appended  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  20.  1953.  signalizing  this 
event.  The  tradition  of  higher  education 
carried  on  in  the  city  colleges  of  New 
York  is  of  the  highest  democratic  char- 
acter. No  young  man  or  woman  of  de- 
termination and  merit  in  our  city  is  de- 
nied higher  education  for  economic  rea- 
sons. This  is  a  vital  element  of  strength 
for  our  whole  country.  There  is  added 
significance  in  Dr.  Gallagher's  inaugura- 
tion as  he  comes  to  us  from  the  Federal 
establishment  where  he  served  as  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 
In  the  United  States  Office  of  Eudcation. 
He  brings  to  us  therefore  the  richness  of 
this  experience  as  well  as  his  fine  talents 
as  an  educator  and  as  an  administrator. 
New  York  City  gave  Dr.  Gallagher  a 
great  welcome  and  we  are  confident  that 
he  will  give  City  College  outstandinfif 
leadership  of  great  distinction. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  20. 
1953] 
Crrr  College  PassmKNT 
Amid  the  considerable  ceremony  warranted 
by  the  importance  of  the  event,  on  the  cam- 
pus, to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  educa- 
tional circles  as  well,  Buell  Gordon  Gal- 
lagher was  installed  in  office  yesterday  as 
president  of  City  College.  The  college, 
unique  In  various  ways,  is  now  106  years 
old  and  Dr.  Gallagher  is  its  seventh  presi- 
dent. In  the  a  months  since  he  came  here 
after  distinguished  service  to  education  else- 
where he  has  made  a  favorable  Impression 
on  the  community.  His  utterances  mark 
him  as  a  man  of  tolerance,  conviction,  and 
high  ideals. 

The  theme  he  chose  for  his  address  yes- 
terday is  timeless  and  well-timed.  Freedom 
and  Integrity.  Surely  there  has  been  no 
recent  time  when  academic  freedom  was  in 
greater  need  of  stout  defenders.  Dr.  Galla- 
gher promised  to  guard  City  College  against 
Intrusion  from  without  and  against  perver- 
sion from  within,  for  only  then  la  freedom  of 
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Inquiry  safe  and  only  then  la  the  future  se- 
cure. He  reoo^iaea  that  the  eaaence  of  aob- 
version  is  tto  dOBkructlon  of  freedom;  that 
when  an  opinion,  such  as  commudism.,  holds 
a  man,  freedom  for  him  has  become  im- 
possible because  there  Is  no  Integrity  in 
him;  that  free  inquiry  into  the  evidence  la 
the  continuing  search  for  truth  is  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  cloaed  mind.  It  Is  appar- 
ent, we  may  add.  that  some  of  the  greatest 
liaaupdB  to  education  come  frosn  those  who 
prafeas  to  be  its  friends. 

City  CoUege.  with  its  more  than  30.000 
students — about  15.000  of  them  fully  matric- 
ulated candidates  for  degrees — is  one  of  our 
most  cheri^ed  Institutions  in  Mew  York. 
It  is  democracy,  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  at  work.  The  atmosphere  is  stimulating. 
The  proof  of  its  job  well  done  is  found  in  the 
roster  of  its  alumni,  renowned  and  useful  in 
past  and  present.  But  proud  as  we  are  of 
the  past,  we  look  to  the  future  now  with  a 
new  president;  and  Dr.  Gallagher  will,  we 
are  sure,  find  It  full  of  satisfactions  and 
challenging  problems  as  weU. 

(From    the    New    York    Herald   Tribune   at 
February  *0.  1953] 

CCNY     iNAUGtntAL 

The  Inauguration  ceremonies  at  City  Col- 
lege yesterday  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
new  president.  Dr.  Buell  Gordon  Gallagher. 
The  roster  of  participants  reflected  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher's interest  in  the  close  relation  of  re- 
ligious faith,  learning  and  responsible  clti- 
senshlp;  and  the  visitors  from  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  learned  societies  testified  to  the 
Interest  of  the  learned  world  in  the  doings 
of  the  largest  free  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  existence. 

Tlie  new  president's  career  marks  him  as 
a  man  who  combines  strong  ethical  convic- 
tions with  the  practical  ability  to  carry  them 
out.  In  the  short  time  since  his  appoint- 
ment last  summer  he  has  already  translated 
some  of  his  ideas  into  action.  In  December 
he  instituted  an  all  college  conference,  di- 
vided Into  22  panels,  for  the  dlfcussion  at 
such  subjects  as  athletics,  publications,  po- 
litical activities,  student-faculty  relations 
and  academic  freedom.  Reports  on  these 
discussions,  which  were  intended  to  bring 
some  1,200  students  and  faculty  out  of  aca- 
demic grooves  and  into  closer  relations  with 
the  practical  problems  of  the  college,  ^»ere 
com'>ined  and  presented  to  Dr.  Gallagher 
yesterday  nuirnlng  at  a  plenary  session  of 
the  conference. 

The  president's  Inaugural  address.  Free- 
dom and  Integrity,  served  notice  that  he  wUl 
be  a  determined  champion  of  academic  lib- 
erty. "Only."  he  said,  "when  academic  free- 
dom Is  carefully  safeguarded  against  Intru- 
sion from  without  and  against  perversions 
from  within — only  then  is  freedom  of  Inquiry 
safe,  and  only  then  is  the  future  secure." 
These  are  brave  words,  needing  to  be  spoken. 
City  College  Is  in  good  hands  under  a  man 
who  utters  them,  and  he  clinches  his  point 
with  the  statement:  "The  people's  right  to 
know  is  the  key  to  all  our  liberties." 


Workers  Awake  to  GoverBment  Watte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12.  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
encouraging  evidences  that  there  is  not 
only  a  grass-roots  demand  for  economy 
in  the  Federal  Government  but  a  grass- 
roots eagerness  and  determination  to 


*ssist  Congress  In  elimination  of  ex- 
travagance, waste,  and  costly  duplica- 
tion. 

I  havei  as  an  e^thlbit  supporting  this 
view  a  Wtter  signed  by  27  constituents, 
employees  of  a  Battle  Creek  industrial 
plant  handling  an  important  defense 
contract.  Thfe  letter  calls  attention  to 
what  the  signers  feel  is  an  absurdly  dis- 
proportionate ratio  of  Government  in- 
spectors to  civilian  employees  in  their 
plant.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  inchide  the  letter  in  the 
Record. 

The  workers  who  signed  the  letter — 
many  of  whom  I  know  i>ersonally  as 
fine  and  conscientious  citizens — are  re- 
questing a  thorough  investigation  of 
their  complaint,  and  rightly  so.  I  am 
determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
see  that  their  very  legitimate  request  is 
complied  with  promptly. 

I  am  {jailing  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber] 
and  the  chairman  of  the  special  inves- 
tigating subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  HessI  with  a  re- 
quest for  the  assistance  of  their  commit- 
tees and  their  staffs  in  getting  the  full 
facts  an|d  securing  such  correction  as 
those  f Butts  indicate. 

If  thei<e  is  overmanning  with  Govern- 
ment inspectors  in  this  comparatively 
small  plant  on  the  scale  indicated  by  this 
letter — one  inspector  for  every  three  em- 
ployees—i-think  of  ttie  waste  of  manpower 
which  must  exist  on  a  national  scale  in 
connection  with  such  so-called  inspection 
activities. 

Here  1^  one  way  to  reduce  the  Truman 
budget  and  to  effect  economies  in  the  De- 
fense Depai-tment  without  jec^ardizing 
national  security.  Here  is  a  good  lead 
for  thos«  who  are  looking,  or  professing 
to  look,  for  ways  to  balance  the  budget, 
cut  expenditures  and  reduce  taxes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  situation  re- 
ported hir  these  Battle  Creek  citizens  and 
taxpayers  is  duplicated  thousands  of 
times  over  in  the  country  at  large.  I  re- 
call visiting  a  plant  in  my  distiict  last 
fall  in  which  three  Government  in- 
spectors— e  major,  captain  and  1  or  2 
lieutenants,  as  I  recall  it — appeared  to  be 
preoccupied  entirely  with  a  radio  broad- 
cast of  ^  baseball  game  when  I  arrived 
at  the  pl(uit  and  also  when  I  left  the  plant 
nearly  2  hours  later.  I  suppose  tele- 
vision nmv  replaces  radio  for  Government 
inspectors  who  find  time  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  constituents  who 
signed  the  accompanying  letter  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I 
hope  miny  other  conscientious  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  will  follow  their 
exampla 

The  most  significant  and  encouraging 
thing  about  it.  to  me.  is  the  iiMlication 
that  citjizens  in  every  walk  of  life  are 
coming  to  the  realization  that  they  are 
the  ones  penalized  by  Government  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  that  it  is  their 
substance  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors 
which  are  squandered  by  such  practices. 
That  realization  and  understanding  is 
the  begijnning  of  real  wisdom  and  of  ef- 
fective demand  for  real  economy. 


Following  is  the  letter  bearing  the 
names  of  two  signers  identified  as  chair- 
man and  cochairman,  with  the  names  of 
the  adtlitional  signers  appended: 

Battle  Ckeek.  Mich..  Febr«ary  18,  1853. 
Congressman  Paul  W.  SnArca, 
Bouse  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
CoNOBESSMAN  Shats:  We,  the  undersigned 
taxpayers,  feel  that  the  situation  concerning 
the  number  of  Government  Inspectors  here 
at  the  United  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  warrants  a 
thorough   investigation.     It   is   our   opinion 
tiiat  due  to  the  niunber  of  inspectors  per 
Wire  Co.  employee  it  is  highly  overstaffed. 

The   nature  of  the  work   on  is   not 

technical  enough  to  warrant  one  Inspector 
for  every  three  employees,  when  one  for  the 
entire  shift  would  be  sufficient. 

Their  conduct   does   not  live   up   to   the       i 
standards    set    forth    by    the    CivU    Service 
Commission.    Also,  there  is  not  enough  work 
for  half  of  these  Inspectors  on  any  entire 
shift. 

As  taxpayers  who  are  Indirectly  pa3rlng 
their  wages  and  who  are  paying  so  highly  for 
national  defense,  we  trust  that  this  matter 
will  be  given  yoiir  imnvediate  attention- 
Attached  herewith  are  names  of  other  tax- 
payers who  feel  the  same  as  we  do  about 
this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  L.   Kebwik. 
Chairman,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

C.    L.   DiLSAVEK. 

Cochairipan,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
ADKnovaL  SIGNEaS 
Lee  English.  Duane  De  Lano,  Richard 
Mains,  Vernon  Barve,  Nello  L.  Hoffman, 
Marian  Hoffman,  Robt.  Eakins,  Edward 
Promm,  Roger  L.  Levsrls,  Louis  R.  Kline, 
Teresa  Harless.  Elw3m  Strang,  Louis  Flagg, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Clayton  Haynes,  Hickory 
Corners,  Mich.-  Donald  Allen,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Robert  Tull,  Athens.  Mich.;  Chester 
Whitman,  Battle  Creek,  lyfich.-  Earl  C.  Rug- 
gles,  Burlington,  Mich.;  Kenneth  Johnson, 
Clarence  Thorson,  La  Verne  Snyder,  George 
Elstrom.  William  Thompson,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Lula  E.  Galoga.  Belle vue,  Mich.;  Don- 
ald Magee.  Climax,  Mich. 


Basinets  ami  Labor  Pvblicatiein  Rq»ort 
on  Need  for  Increase  k  Congressional 
Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  respected  publication  of  tlie 
business  world,  has  devoted  a  leading, 
front-page  article  in  its  February  14, 
1953.  issue  to  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
revision  of  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

This  article,  by  the  Journal's  distin- 
guished Capitol  Hill  correspondent.  Alan 
L.  Otten,  deals  objectively  with  the 
whole  problem. 

In  addition,  the  Government  Stand- 
ard, national  pniblication  of  the  AFL 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  has  continued  its  series  of 
articles  on  the  need  for  congressional 
reform,  particularly  the  need  for  revision 
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man  but  be  la  producing  the  one  Indispensa- 
ble food.  He  1*  producing  the  most  Tinl* 
Tersally  c(Hisumed  food.  Here  In  North 
America  and  particularly  on  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  the 
world's  greatest  wheat-growing  area. 

Of  all  of  our  resources — and  they  are 
many— our  Iron,  our  coal,  our  oil,  and  other 
minerals,  our  great  forests,  our  great  streams 
with  their  water  power,  and  many  others- 
there  are  none  which  are  as  basic  and  Im- 
portant as  our  wheat  producing  areas.  Be- 
cause of  them  we  not  only  have  the  assvir- 
ance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  world'a 
basic  food  but  since  the  war  our  surplus 
supply  of  wheat  has  done  more  to  prevent 
mass  starvation,  \o  bring  order  out  of  an- 
archy and  chaos  In  war-torn  countries  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

The  members  of  this  organization  as  wheat 
producers  and  representatives  of  many  othw 
wheat  producers  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of 
the  great  responsibility  which  they  have  ful- 
filled so  well  during  these  trying  times,  and 
proud  as  well  of  their  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  play  such  an  Important  part  In 
writing  the  history  of  our  age. 


A  Saga  of  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALlrORNIA 

ZN  THB  ROUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVX8 

Monday,  February  23,  195S 

;  Mr.  HILLZNOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
received  unanimous  consent  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  I 
wish  to  place  In  the  Ricord.  a  news  Item 
which  appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Timet 
on  February  13,  1853. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  coura- 
geous fight  of  my  good  friend.  T.  Sgt. 
Charles  Lint,  will  inspire  all  Americans. 

Despite  third  degree  burns  which  cov- 
ortd  63  percent  of  his  body,  Sergeant 
Lint  refused  to  admit  defeat.  After  a 
number  of  operations  and  skin  grafts, 
he  has  now  regained  vision  In  one  eye. 

The  award  of  the  Air  Medal  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  his  12 
flights  over  North  Korea  Is  well  deserved. 

The  article  follows:  J 

AmMAN  One  Sioirr  roa  IAdal  Award— V-IO 
Orasm  Survivor   Has  Banoaorr  Rrmovbo 

JVRT  BsrCR   PRRaRNTATION 

SlgntflORnoR  of  thi  Air  MkIrI  RwartlRd 
T,  8gt.  OharlM  Mward  Lint.  82.  In  WRdi- 
worth  Ovntral  Hotpltal  yMttrdRy  was  vn- 
rlohtd  by  tht  fact  that  the  Rirman  waa  an 
tytwUnMR  to  tht  prtatntatlon  by  Ool.  R.  A. 
Brlngham,  manRgtr  of  tht  Wttt  Lot  AngtlM 
Vfttrani  faoUlty. 

Juat  M  houra  btfort  tht  prtttntatlon.  Vtt« 
tram'  AdmlniitrRtlon  lurgtoni  had  rtmoved 
tht  bandagtt  which  ktpt  Strgtant  Lint  tlght- 
Itta  for  14  month!  while  ikln  grafts  rtplaotd 
tht  tytlldt.  nott  and  mouth  atartd.  aw«y  In 
the  flaming  htll  of  a  B-ae  oraih  on  Okinawa, 

ONR  or  TXRRS  RVRVIVORR 

Sergeant  Lint,  of  TCIS  Mampton  Avtnut, 
Hollywood,  waa  ont  of  three  lurvlvon  who 
taoaptd  with  thtir  llvti  whtn  tht  B-Se,  car- 
rying 90,000  pounda  of  fragmtntatlon  bombi 
and  3.000  gnllona  of  gaaolint.  oraahtd  and 
burned  shortly  afttr  taktoff  on  a  bombing 
mission  over  North  Korta  Dtotmbtr  4,  19S1. 

Third -degree  burns  covtrtd  63  percent  of 
hU  body  (30  percent  Is  gtnerally  oonaldertd 
fatal)  aa  a  rtault  of  a  apllt-atoond  dtoialoa 


which   saved  his   life   after  the  crash,   he 
related. 

Regaining  conscloiishess.  Lint  said,  he  saw 
flames  leaping  aOO  feet  in  the  air  aro\ud  tlM 
aircraft. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  decide  whether  to  stay  in 
the  relative  safety  of  the  cabin  and  'live  it 
up'  for  about  45  seconds  until  the  bombs 
exploded — or  else  jump  Into  the  flaming  hell 
outside  and  run  for  it." 

SUNS  roa  Lin 

He  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  raced 
through  the  flames  and  Jumped  over  a  cliff 
Into  a  rice  paddy  before  the  plane  blew  up. 

A  graduate  of  Hollywood  High  School.  Lint 
completed  2  years  in  Los  Angeles  City  College 
before  enlisting  In  the  Air  Force  In  November 
1950. 

The  Air  Medal — first  ever  presented  a 
Korean  veteran  in  Wadsworth  Hospital — was 
awarded  for  meritorious  achievement  In  12 
flights  he  made  over  North  Korea  between 
September  18  and  October  16,  1951. 

Attached  to  the  307th  Bomb  Group  of  the 
370th  Bomb  Squadron,  Sergeant  Lint  was  on 
his  16th  flight  over  North  Korea  when  the 
crash  occurred. 

Sergeant  Lint,  told  that  plastic  surgeons 
believed  he  will  be  restored  to  "almost  as 
good  as  new"  in  another  18  months,  held  his 
Air  Medal  in  the  nubs  that  are  all  that  re- 
main of  his  fingers  and  said: 

"I'm  real  pleased.  I'm  real  happy  about 
tht  whole  thing." 


The  Smear  Campaign  Againit  Nizoo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  TRX  HOU8K  OP  REPRBSCNTATIVU 

Monday,  February  13,  i9Si 

Mr.  HILUNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Ricoro,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
February  13.  19S3,  This  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  vicious  smear  attack  levied 
against  Vice  President  Nxxon  during  the 
recent  campaign. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Tm  IMRAR  Campaign  Aoatnit  Nnrew 

tt  is  to  bt  hoptd  that  tht  Ptdtral  Bureau 
of  Invtattiatlon  can  dtscovar  who  forged  tht 
tvldtnct  uttd  ■urrtptltloutly  by  tomt  Dtmo- 
oratlc  polltictanH  to  tmtar  Ricnard  Nixon 
whtn  ht  waa  a  oandldatt  for  Vict  Prtaldtnt. 
a  campaign  oontlnutd  tvtn  afttr  hia  tltc- 
tlon.  Thli  tmeur  oonslsttd  of  a  couplt  of 
faktd  Ittttrt,  which  t(  thty  had  bttn  gtnutnt 
would  havt  indicattd  that  durtng  IBSO.  tht 
year  ht  ran  for  Btnator.  NnoN  rtotivtd 
Isa.OOO  from  tht  oil  induttry. 

Thttt  faktt  ^vtrt  carefully  planted  and 
even  Prtaidtnt  Truman  attms  to  havt  bttn 
taktn  in  by  thtm.  ttnct  ht  ii  SRid  to  hRvt 
rtmarktd  that  thtrt  waa  documtntary  tvi- 
dtnot  showing  Mxxon  in  tuch  an  unfavorable 
light  that  ht  could  not  "unhook"  hlmatlf. 
Howtvtr.  tvtn  tht  violently  antl-Nlxon  New 
Tork  y^t  was  afraid  to  uat  tht  Ittttrt  and 
tht  Dtmocratlo  National  Oommltttt  con* 
tldtrtd  thtm  too  hot  to  handlt.  Tht  only 
public  rtftrenct  camt  afttr  titotlon  whtn  a 
notorious  radio  commentator  said  that  if  a 
Ittttr  in  tht  filtt  of  tht  Sun  Oil  Co.  wtrt 
madt  public  it  would  "blow  Nucom  out  of  tht 
wattr." 

At  NixoN'a  rtqutat  a  aubeommltttt  of  tht 
Btnatt  Slectlons  Oommltttt,  a  Democrats 
and  1  Republican,  investigated  and  pro- 
nounced the  letters  forgtriea.  Its  rtport  haa 
Just  been  made  public.  It  ftnda  that  no 
offlclRl  of  tht  Union  Oil  Co.  wrott  tuoh  a 


letter,  that  no  official  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.- 
ceived  such  a  letter,  and  that  the  publicity 
man  on  the  west  coast  to  whom  a  second 
letter  was  attributed,  forwarding  a  copy  of 
the  first  letter,  did  not  send  any  such  com- 
munication. However,  the  report  finds  that 
a  New  York  publicity  agent  who  appears  to 
have  put  the  letters  In  circulation  gave  con- 
tradictory testimony  to  the  committee. 

These  are  not  the  only  items  in  the  smear 
NnoM  campaign,  though  they  are  the  most 
serious.  The  forgeries  are  said  to  be  expert 
and  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  Since  the  most  expert  forgers  In  the 
world  are  in  the  service  of  the  Communists 
(they  make  a  specialty  of  pas^>orts)  and 
since  the  Communists  have  never  forgiven 
Nixon  for  his  expoevue  of  Alger  Hiss,  a  rea- 
sonable suspicion  would  seem  to  lie  in  that 
direction.  It  might  be  mere  politics,  but 
American  politics  Is  not  ordinarily  so  vicioua. 


Dr.  Buell  Gordon  GallRgher  loaagurated 
at  President  of  City  College  of  Uie  Ctj 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  Krw  Toax 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
appended  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  20,  1853.  signalizing  this 
event.  The  tradition  of  higher  education 
carried  on  In  the  city  colleges  of  New 
York  Is  of  the  highest  democratic  char« 
acter.  No  young  man  or  woman  of  de« 
termination  and  merit  in  our  city  Is  de- 
nied higher  education  for  economic  rea« 
sons.  This  Is  a  vital  element  of  strength 
for  our  whole  country.  There  Is  added 
significance  In  Dr.  Gallagher's  Inaugura- 
tion as  he  comes  to  us  from  the  Federal 
establishment  where  he  served  as  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 
in  the  United  States  Office  of  ludcatlon. 
He  brings  to  us  therefore  the  richness  of 
this  experience  as  well  as  his  fine  talents 
as  an  educator  and  as  an  administrator. 
New  York  City  gave  Dr.  Oallagher  » 
great  welcome  and  we  are  confident  that 
he  will  give  City  College  outstanding 
leadership  of  great  distinction. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  tht  Ntw  Tork  Times  of  Fthruary  90. 

10U| 

Orrv  CouJMR  Prrrxdrnt 

Amid  tht  oonaldtrablt  etrtmony  warranttd 
by  tht  importance  of  the  event,  on  tht  cam- 

?ua.  to  tht  city  of  New  York  and  to  tduoR- 
lonRi  circltt  Rt  well,  Buell  Gordon  OrI- 
laghtr  wat  inatalltd  in  oflHot  yttttrday  as 
prtaidtnt  of  City  Oolltgt.  Tht  eolltgt, 
unlqut  In  various  wayt.  it  now  106  ytart 
old  and  Dr.  Gallagher  is  Its  eevtnth  prttt- 
dtnt.  In  tht  6  months  slnot  ht  camt  htre 
after  diatlngulthtd  ttrvlct  to  tdvicatlon  tlae- 
whtrt  ht  haa  madt  a  favorable  imprtaaton 
on  tht  community.  Kit  utttrancts  mark 
him  as  a  man  of  toltranct.  conviction,  and 
high  idtala. 

Tht  thtmt  ht  ohote  for  hit  addrtta  ytt- 
ttrday is  timtltaa  and  wtlWtlmtd,  Freedom 
and  Inttgrlty.  Surely  thtrt  haa  bttn  no 
rtotnt  timt  whtn  acadtmlc  frttdom  waa  in 
grtattr  need  of  stout  defenders.  Dr.  Galla- 
gher promised  to  guard  City  Oolltgt  againat 
intrusion  from  without  and  against  ptrvtr- 
aion  from  within,  for  only  than  ia  frttdom  of 
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Inquiry  safe  aitd  only  then  la  the  ftxfcure  ae- 
eure.  He  reoognlxee  that  the  esaeace  of  rab- 
yenioix  Is  tt>e  deatruction  of  freedom;  that 
whea  an  c^lnlon,  such  as  communism,  holds 
a  man,  freedom  for  him  has  become  im- 
possible because  there  Is  no  Integrity  in 
him;  Uiat  free  Inquiry  Into  the  evidence  in 
the  oonttnulng  search  for  truth  is  beyond  the 
capabUltles  of  the  dosed  mind.  It  la  appar- 
ent, wc  may  add.  tliat  some  of  the  greatest 
haaards  to  education  oome  from  tluMe  who 
|M0fws  to  be  Its  friends. 

City  OoUege,  with  its  more  than  30,000 
students — almut  15.000  ot  them  fully  matric- 
ulated candidates  for  degrees — ^Is  one  of  our 
most  cheridMd  institutions  in  New  York. 
It  is  democracy,  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  at  work.  The  atmosphere  Is  stimulating. 
The  proof  of  its  Job  well  done  Is  found  in  thm 
roster  of  its  aJumni.  renowned  and  iiseful  in 
past  and  present.  But  proud  as  we  are  of 
the  past,  we  look  to  the  future  now  with  a 
new  president:  and  Dr.  Gallagher  will,  we 
are  sure,  find  It  full  of  satisfactions  and 
challenging  problems  as  weU. 

(nom    the    New    Tork    Herald   TMbune    at 
February  SO.  1853 1 

CCNT  iNAUVoaAX. 

TiM  Inaugtiration  ceremonies  at  City  Col- 
lege yesterday  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  tht 
new  president.  Dr.  Buell  Gordon  Gallagher. 
The  roster  of  participants  reflected  Dr.  Ghil- 
lagher's  Interest  in  the  close  relation  of  re- 
ligious faith,  learning  and  reaponalblt  citl- 
senshlp;  and  the  visitors  from  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  learned  societies  testified  to  the 
interest  of  the  learned  world  in  the  doings 
of  the  largest  free  Inatitution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  existence. 

The  new  president's  rareer  marks  him  aa 
R  man  who  combines  strong  ethical  convic- 
tions with  the  practical  ability  to  carry  thtm 
out.  In  the  short  time  since  his  appoint- 
ment last  summer  he  hns  already  translated 
some  of  his  ideas  into  uction.  In  December 
ht  instituted  an  all  college  conferenot,  dl- 
vldtd  into  as  panels,  lor  the  dlrcusslon  cit 
tuoh  itlbjeota  as  athletics,  publlcatloni,  po- 
litical aetlvltitt,  ttudtmt-fncuUy  rtlatlont 
and  academic  frttdom.  Ittporta  on  thtae 
dlacutitona,  which  wtrt  Inttndtd  to  bring 
•omt  l.aoo  ttudtnta  and  faculty  out  of  aon* 
dtmic  iroovet  Rnd  Into  eleter  relRtlont  with 
tht  praoilORl  probltma  of  tht  oolltgt,  «trt 
oomtined  and  prtaenltd  to  Dr.  Oallagher 
ytsttrday  moriung  at  a  pltuary  tetaion  of 
tht  ooafereaee. 

Tht  pretidenfR  UiRUgural  Rddrttt.  Free- 
dom and  Inttgrlty,  ttrxtd  notice  that  ht  wUI 
bt  a  dttermlntd  champion  uf  acadtmlc  lib- 
trty.  "Only."  ht  said,  "whtn  aoadtmic  frtt- 
dom U  carefully  saftguardtd  R|Rlnat  intru- 
tlon  from  without  Rnd  against  ptrvtraiona 
from  withln—only  thtn  ia  frttdor.;  of  inquiry 
aaft,  and  only  thtn  Is  tht  futurt  atcurt." 
Thttt  are  bravt  words,  ntedlng  to  bt  apokta. 
City  Cniiegt  la  In  good  hands  undtr  a  mRn 
who  utters  them,  and  ht  cllnchta  his  point 
with  tht  statement;  "Tht  ptoplt'a  right  to 
know  it  tht  key  to  all  our  libtrUts." 


Wodiers  Awake  to  GoverMieiit  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  ancmoAM 
IN  THI  MOUU  OP  RBPMnNTATIVn 

Thursday,  Fet)rttary  22. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
encouraging  evidences  that  there  Is  not 
only  a  grass-roots  demand  for  economy 
In  the  Federal  Govurnment  but  a  grass- 
roots eagerness  and  determination  to 


assist  Congress  in  elimination  of  ex- 
travagance, waste,  and  eostly  duplica- 
tion. 

I  have  as  an  e:thlbit  supporting  this 
view  a  letter  signed  by  27  constituents, 
emplloyees  of  a  Battle  Creek  industrial 
plant  handling  an  important  defense 
contract.  This  letter  calls  attention  to 
what  the  signers  feel  is  an  absurdly  dis- 
proportionate ratio  of  Government  in- 
spectors to  civilian  employees  in  their 
plant.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  letter  in  the 
Record. 

The  workers  who  signed  the  letter — 
many  of  whom  I  know  personally  as 
fine  and  conscientious  citizens — are  re- 
questing a  thorough  investigation  of 
their  complaint,  and  rightly  so.  I  am 
determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
see  that  their  very  legitimate  request  is 
complied  with  promptly. 

I  am  calling  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  tlie  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Approprlaticms  Committee  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber] 
cmd.  the  chairman  of  the  special  inves- 
tlgaJtlng  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hsssl  with  a  re- 
quest for  the  assistance  of  their  commit- 
tees and  their  staffs  In  getting  the  full 
facts  and  securing  such  correction  as 
those  facts  Indicate. 

U  there  Is  overmanning  with  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  In  this  comparatively 
small  plant  on  the  scale  Indicated  by  this 
letter— one  Inspector  for  every  three  em- 
ployees—think of  the  waste  of  manpower 
v/hlich  must  exist  on  a  national  scale  In 
connection  with  such  so-called  Inspection 
aoUvlUes. 

Here  Is  one  way  to  reduce  the  Truman 
budget  and  to  effect  eoonomles  In  the  De- 
Xeniie  Department  without  Joopardiilng 
national  security.  Here  Is  a  good  lead 
for  thoee  who  are  looking,  or  professing 
to  took,  for  ways  to  balance  the  budget, 
out  expenditures  snd  reduce  taxes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  situation  re- 
ported by  these  Battle  Creek  oltlsens  and 
taxpayers  Is  duplicated  thousands  of 
tlm«s  over  In  the  country  at  large.  X  re- 
call visiting  a  plant  In  my  dlstriot  last 
fall  In  which  three  Government  In- 
speetors— «  major,  captain  and  1  or  2 
lieutenants,  as  I  recall  It— appeared  to  be 
prooocupled  entirely  with  a  radio  broad- 
cast of  a  baseball  game  when  I  arrived 
at  tpae  plant  and  also  when  I  left  the  plant 
nearly  a  hours  later.  Z  suppose  tele- 
vision now  replaees  radio  for  Government 
inspectors  who  find  time  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands. 

t  am  Indebted  to  the  constituents  who 
sighed  the  accompanying  letter  for 
brlhglng  this  matter  to  my  attention 
and  to  Uie  attention  of  Congress.  Z 
hope  many  other  conscientious  dtlsens 
throughout  the  Nation  wiU  follow  their 
extmple. 

the  most  significant  and  encouraging 
thliig  about  It.  to  me.  is  the  Indication 
thgt  dtlaens  in  every  walk  of  life  are 
ooming  to  the  realiiaUon  that  they  are 
tht  ones  penalised  by  Government  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  that  It  Is  their 
substance  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors 
which  are  squandered  by  such  practices. 
That  realization  and  understanding  Is 
the  beginning  of  real  wisdom  and  of  ef- 
fective demand  for  real  economy. 


Fdllowkig  is  the  letter  bearing  the 
names  ot  two  signers  identified  as  chair- 
man and  oochaSmian,  with  the  names  of 
the  additional  signers  appended: 

Battle  Ckeek.  Ificfa.,  February  18,  1853. 
Congressman  Patti,  W.  Shaswr. 
Bouse  of  Bepretentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
C0N6BESSMAN  SHAFia :  We,  the  undersigned 
taxpayers,  feel  that  the  situation  concerning 
the  number  of  Government  inspectors  here 
at  the  United  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  warrants  a 
thorough   investigation.     It   is   our   opinion 
that  due  to  the  number  of  inspectcniB  per 
Wire  Co.  emplo3we  it  is  highly  overstaffed. 

The  nature  oS.   the  work  on  is  not 

technical  enough  to  warrant  one  inspector 
lor  every  three  employees,  when  one  lor  tlM 
entire  shift  would  be  sufficient. 

Their  conduct  does  not  live  up  to  the 
standards  set  forth  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Also,  there  is  not  enougli  work 
for  half  of  these  inspectors  on  any  entire 
shift. 

As  taxpaj^ers  who  are  indirectly  paying 
their  wages  and  who  are  paying  so  higlUy  for 
national  defense,  we  trust  that  this  matter 
will  be  given  your  immediate  attention. 

Attached  herewith  are  names  of  other  tax- 
payers who  feel  the  same  as  we  do  about 
this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RicHAKo  L.  KxKwnr, 
C7i«rtrtnan.  UattXt  Creelt,  UicK. 
C.  L.  DzLAAvxa, 
Cochairman,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

AOMTioiraL  eiflNBta 
Let  Bnglish,  Duant  Dt  Lano,  Richard 
Mains,  Vernon  Barve,  Nello  L.  Hoffman. 
Marian  Hoffman,  Robt.  Kaklna.  Edward 
Fromm,  Roger  L.  Lewis,  Louis  R.  Kline, 
Teresa  Harless.  llwyn  Strang,  Louis  nagg. 
Battle  Ortek.  Mich,:  Clayton  Hayntt,  Hickory 
Corners,  Mich.:  Donald  Alltn.  Battlt  Orttk. 
Mich.;  Robert  Tull,  Athtna,  Mich.;  Cheater 
Whitman,  Battle  Crtek,  Mich,;  Enrl  C  Rug- 
glta.  Burlington,  Mich,;  Ktnneth  Johnson, 
Olareaoe  Thortoa,  Lr  Vernt  Bnydtr.  Otorgt 
llttrom,  WtlllRm  Thompton,  Battlt  Orttk, 
Mich.;  LulR  I.  OrIorr,  Btlltvut,  Mioh.;  Don- 
ald Magee,  OIUbmi,  Utah, 


BisImss  tad  Labor  PablkaHoiis  Report 
01  N«e4  for  laaease  li  CtBffrtsslMtl 
Salaries 

SXTBN8XON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MCW  TORK 
ZM  TNI  MOUSI  OP  RKPRIBBirrAl'IVEB 

rueiday,  February  ii,  19$3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  respected  publication  of  tha 
business  world,  has  devoted  a  leading, 
front-page  article  In  Its  February  14, 
185S.  lesue  to  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
revision  of  compensation  of  Mombtrs  of 
Congress. 

This  article,  by  the  Journal's  dlstln-  - 
gulshed  Capitol  Hill  correspondent.  Alan 
L.   Otten,   deals  objecUvely  with   the 
whole  problem. 

In  addition,  the  Government  Stand- 
ard, national  publication  of  the  AFL 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  has  continued  Its  series  of 
articles  on  the  need  for  congressional  , 
reform.  parUcularly  the  need  for  i^evislon 
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of  congressional  compensation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  present  House  tenure 
from  2  to  4  years.  The  Standard,  In  Its 
issue  of  February  20. 1953.  reports  on  the 
latest  developments  on  the  question  of 
congressional  salaries. 

With  both  the  business  and  the  labor 
press  displaying  such  objective  Interest 
In  the  matter,  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy In  taking  some  definite  action 
goon.  \ 

The  articles  are  as  follows:  ' 

IFrom  th«  Oov«rnm*nt  Standard.  WMhlng* 
ton,  D.  C.  of  Ptbruary  SO,  ISM] 
CoNoiutaa  Pat  Biu.  Pnooiicaa 

Salary  lncr«aM«  proposed  for  Members  of 
Congreea  rang4  from  S30.000  suggested  by 
AFOK,  to  las.OOO  urged  In  recent  years  by 
HouM  Minority  Leader  John  McCosmack.  of 
BtasMehusetts,  up  to  fSO.OOO  recommended 
In  H.  R.  526  Introduced  In  tti'.z  Congress. 
January  3,  last  by  Representative  Abraham 
MuLTDt,  of  New  York. 

Since  the  APOE  council  voted  to  work  for 
the  Increase  for  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
raise  the  celling  on  pay  of  top  congressional 
aides,  bills  embodying  these  proposals  have 
been  drafted  and  submitted  to  every  Senator 
and  Congressman  for  action. 

rAVOSABLZ   ACCSPTANCK 

Public  sentiment  seems  to  Indicate  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  problem  and  the 
likelihood  that  realistic  upward  adjustment 
of  congressional  salaries  could  be  effected. 
An  article  by  Allen  Driiry  in  the  February  1.5 
Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
problem  of  the  newcomers  to  Congress, 
states : 

"Constituents  pester  them  24  hours  a  day, 
their  emotions  sometimes  run  away  with 
them  under  the  pressure  of  events  [they're 
overworked,  underpaid],  and  far  from  being 
the  knights  of  shining  armor  the  civics  books 
would  like  them  to  be.  But  they  keep  plung- 
ing along.  You,  accepting  the  pattern,  fol- 
low suit." 

Please  note  the  words  in  brackets  in  the 
foregoing.  Congresmen  are  overworked  and 
underpaid. 

Draft  of  bills,  whose  Introduction  In  the 
83d  Congress  is  requested  by  the  AFL  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employees. 

INCREASE    rOR    MEMBERS 

Text  of  bill  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  matter  pre- 
ceding the  semicolon  in  section  (601-A)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(A)  The  compensation  of  Senators. 
Representatives  in  Congress,  Delegates  from 
the  Territories,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  920.000  per  annum  each. 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment.' "  , 

ACCOMPANYING  STATEMENT 

The  AFL  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  has  formally  endorsed, 
through  its  National  Executive  Council,  as- 
sembled in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 
1953,  an  Increase  in  the  compensation  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  to  $20,000  per  annum  to  con- 
form with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  to  make  congressional  pay  commensu- 
rate with  the  dignity  and  the  responsibility 
of  duties  Involved. 

The  AFGE  council  also  asked  for  readjust- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  heads  of  clerical  and 
professional  staffs  of  committees,  and  ad- 
ministrative assistants  and  secretaries  of 
Members,  so  that  the  legislative  branch  can 
retain  the  services  of  highly  skilled  officials 
who  are  being  attracted  to  more  lucrative 
employment  in  private  Industry  and  in  the 
executive  branch. 


The  AFOK  president.  Jamea  A.  Campbell, 
announcing  the  action  of  the  union's  na- 
tional executive  council.  In  session  at  the 
sutler  Hotel  here,  eald  that  advocacy  of  a 
congressional  pay  raise  wm  motivsted  en- 
tirely by  the  fact  that  Capitol  Hill  salaries 
are  "niggardly"  compared  with  compensation 
for  work  of  similar  reeponslblltty  and  trust 
in  private  Industry,  and  also  becauss  pay  of 
Ooogressmsa  bas  lagged  far  bsblnd  ths  oosi 
of  living. 

(From  the  WkW  Btrsst  Journal.  New  York. 
N.  T.,  of  February  14.  IdSS) 

COMORSSSMKN'S   PaT — THKT    SKS   NONrARTtSAH 

Wat  To  Boost  Salariss  TwROuoti  SnctAL 
Stoot — But  Psar  or  Rkprisal  at  Polls  Mat 
Bar  DnxsiN  Bill  From  Oettino  Out  or 
CoMMrrTKS — Prissmt  Wags:  SIS.OOO  *  Tsar 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

WAaRiNQTOM. — Congressmen  and  Senators 
might  get  a  pay  boost  this  year.  But  It's  by 
no  means  certain. 

Unlike  other  Federal  employees,  they  can. 
if  they  want,  raise  their  own  salaries.  More- 
over, 9  out  of  10  lawmakers  admit — sdme 
publicly,  some  privately — that  they  feel 
they're  presently  being  underpaid.  Yet  they 
customarily  do  nothing  to  change  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  answer  to  this  apparent  anomaly  Is  a 
simple  one:  Pear  of  the  political  conse- 
quences. Each  Member  is  afraid  that  noth- 
ing would  be  better  ammunition  for  his 
opponent  in  1954,  or  1956,  or  1958  than  the 
charge  that  "Congressman  Jones  talked 
big  about  Government  economy  but  raised 
his  own  salary  $2,500."  ThU  worry  may 
prevent  the  legislators  taking  any  action 
this  session,  as  It  has  so  many  times  In  the 
past. 

POSSIBLR  WAT  OtTT 

This  time,  though,  they  do  see  a  possible 
way  out  of  their  dilemma,  and  they're  mus- 
tering courage  to  take  the  step. 

Their  solution:  Appoint  a  nonpartisan 
commission  of  outstanding  citizens  to  sur- 
vey the  situation  and  suggest  a  fair  scale 
of  pay  and  allowances.  The  lawmakers 
would  then  enact  whatever  this  commission 
recommends,  and  try  to  use  this  impartial 
recommendation  from  outside  Congress  as 
counterammunitlon  to  beat  off  any  political 
attacks  in  the  Novembers  ahead. 

The  vehicle  for  this  solution  is  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Dirksen,  Republican,  Illi- 
nois. It  would  set  up  an  18-member  com- 
mission, composed  equally  of  representatives 
of  lat>or,  agriculture,  and  business-profes- 
sional groups.  Six  members  would  be  ap- 
pKJinted  by  the  President,  6  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  3  by  the  Vice  President,  and 
3  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Con- 
gress would  get  this  group's  report  and  fix 
pay  and  allowance  at  any  level  up  to  the 
amounts  the  commission  recommended. 

This  proposal  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee  in  1951  but  never 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  Committee  Chair- 
man Carlson.  Republican,  Kansas,  has  prom- 
ised early  action  on  the  bill  this  year.  But 
its  fate  beyond  the  committee  is  Just  as  un- 
certain as  ever.  If  the  lawmakers  can 
conquer  their  fears  for  their  political  futures, 
they'll  whip  the  bill  through.  But  that's  a 
big  "it." 

CONORXSSIONAL    SALARIES 

The  situation  now  is  that  each  Senator  or 
Congressman  gets  a  $12,500  salary  plus  a 
$2,500  taxable  expense  allowance.  This  $15,- 
000  is  in  effect  his  total  pay.  In  addition,  he 
gets  certain  "extras,"  such  as  mileage  allow- 
ance for  one  round- trip  per  session  from  his 
district  to  the  Capital  and  back  to  his  dis- 
trict; allowances  for  hiring  clerks  and  ste- 
nographers; money  for  stationery  and  tele- 
phone calls  and  telegrams. 

But  these  extras  are  not  supplements  to 
the  Congressman's  income.  Except  for  the 
small   stationery    fund,   he   can't   draw   on 


them  unless  hs  actuslly  usss  them.  Most 
lawmakers  in  fsot  find  their  travel,  phone 
and  other  bills  far  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowance,  and  must  make  up  the  dif- 
ference out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Until  IMl,  the  12.500  expenss  allowance 
was  tax-free.  Then  Senator  Wxluams  IU- 
publican,  Delaware,  added  an  amendment  to 
the  IMl  tax  IRW  making  the  allowance  tax- 
able—in effect,  a  pay  cut  for  the  lawmakera. 
They  tried  to  make  up  for  thU  laUr  by  giv- 
ing themselves  the  privilege  of  deducting 
from  their  tax,  as  business  deductions,  cer- 
tain extra  cosu  of  living  in  Washington,  up 
to  $3,000  a  year.  But  theee  deductions  must 
actually  be  proved.  The  InUrnal  Revenue 
Bureau  U  inUrpretlng  the  law  strictly.  And 
many  Congressmen  are  still  not  as  well  off 
as  they  were  before  1951. 

CONOanSIONAL  rXARS 

The  intensity  with  which  Congress  re- 
gards this  problem  and  iu  slmultansous  fear 
of  doing  anything  about  It  was  well  demon- 
strated when  Senator  Williams  offered  his 
amendment.  Senator  after  Senator  spoke 
out  against  it.  Senator  BamoKs.  Republican. 
New  Hampshire,  charged  feelingly  that 
"today  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
whose  administrative  assistant  is  not  better 
off  than  he  is  as  a  result  of  the  drain  on 
Congressional  salaries,"  and  proposed  In- 
stead Increasing  Congressional  pay  and  ex- 
pense allowances  to  $22,500. 

Senator  Hunt.  Democrat,  Wyoming,  ex- 
pressed fears  that  high  living  coet«  and  low 
salaries  would  Indeed  turn  the  Senate  into 
a  millionaire's  club,  which  people  with  mod- 
est private  Income  could  not  afford.  Senator 
Welker.  Republican,  Idaho,  said  he  had 
heard  it  remarked  that  soon  only  a  million- 
aire or  a  crook  would  be  able  to  afford  to  be  a 
Senator. 

Hours  of  debate  and  pages  of  the  Concbes- 
sioNAL  Record  were  consumed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  higher  pay — Just  as  is  th*;  case  every 
time  the  subject  is  mentioned  on  the  House 
or  Senate  floor.  And  the  result  was  the 
same,  too.  When  the  talk  ended,  all  propo- 
sals to  Increase  congressional  p%y  were  re- 
jected and  the  Williams'  amendment  for  a 
pay  cut  was  approved.  Once  again,  the  law- 
makers had  decided  it  was  better  to  be  poor 
and  still  stay  In  office. 

HIGH     LIVING    KXPXNSCS 

What  are  the  arguments  on  each  side  of 
the  issue?  First  of  all,  it  is  asserted  that 
Congressmen  have  unusually  high  living  ez- 
]3enses — travel  to  and  from  their  districts, 
offices  and  homes  both  in  the  districts  and  in 
Washington,  high  entertaining  and  social 
costs,  heavy  contributions  to  every  cause 
that  comes  along. 

Moreover,  it  is  noted.  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly in  recent  years  raised  the  salaries 
of  members  of  the  executive  branch,  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  living  costs,  yet  not  since 
1946  has  it  raised  its  own  pay. 

Advocates  of  higher  congressional  pay 
cite  the  large  number  of  Federal  Jobs  which 
pay  better  than  service  in  Congress — ambas- 
sadors, members  of  regulatory  commissions, 
assistant  secretaries  of  Government  depart- 
ments, general  counsels  of  the  various  agen- 
cies, generals  and  admirals,  special  research 
workers.  They  emphasize  that  Congressmen 
are  devoting  to  public  service  the  period  of 
their  life  that  could  be  most  productive 
financially  in  private  business,  and  stress 
that  practically  any  man  in  private  business 
or  professional  practice  with  experience  com- 
parable to  most  Congressmen's,  is  making 
considerably   more    than   the   Congressmen. 

ATTRACTING  IlfDIVIOTJALS 

All  this  means,  the  salary-hike  proponents 
say.  is  that  it's  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  attract  really  outstanding  individuals  into 
running  for  Congress  or  into  staying  in  Con- 
gress. Every  year,  members  resign  or  refuse 
to  run  for  reelection  in  order  to  take  better- 
paying  Jobs  In  private  Industry.  Former  Rep- 
resenutlve  Ed  Gossett.  of  Texas,  resigning  in 
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1051  to  become  general  counsel  of  Southwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Co.,  told  hla  fellow  Mem- 
bers: "Congressional  service  has  become  more 
and  more  dltBcult  and  living  in  Washington 
has  become  less  and  less  desirable  in  recent 
years.  It  has  become  absolutely  Impossible 
for  a  men  to  do  hla  full  duty  as  a  Congress- 
man end  to  do  hla  full  duty  to  hla  family." 

Another  argument  for  higher  congres- 
sional pay  is  that  at  present  lawmakers  are 
forced  to  supplement  their  Federal  salary 
with  other  income — from  lecturing,  from  pri- 
vate Isw  prRCtlre,  from  a  bualneaa  of  their 
own.  Theee  outside  Interesta,  it  la  argued, 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  and  Rttention 
thst  can  be  given  to  the  bualnesa  of  legislat- 
ing. Senator  Moasi.  Independent,  of  Oregon, 
told  the  Senate  some  time  ago  that  "I  could 
not  economlcRlly  serve  m  the  Benste  it  dur- 
ing the  year  I  did  not  average  at  least  two 
apeechea  a  month  with  an  honorarium." 

Inadequate  pay  aometlmes  makes  Congress- 
men resort  to  still  more  publicly-frowned-on 
methods  of  aupplementlng  their  Income. 
Two  perfect  examples  were  displayed  in  the 

1052  election  campaign,  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident had  to  have  some  of  his  expenses  In 
connection  with  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion defrayed  from  a  f\md  contributed  by 
private  cltlsens.  while  the  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  suld  he  had  to  have 
his  wife  on  the  Senate  payroll  to  help  keep 
the  family  budget  In  the  black.  In  prac- 
tically all  such  cases,  the  lawmakers'  rela- 
tives work  hard  at  their  Jobs.  But  the  sus- 
picion always  exists  of  something  not  quite 
on  the  leveU 

BRIBXRT   ISST7X 

FinRlly,  at  the  very  worst.  It  Is  contended 
inadequate  pay  makes  Congressmen  more 
susceptible  to  outright  bribery.  A  little 
extra  pocket  money  or  a  gift  of  a  ham  or 
expense-paid  vacation  is  obviously  more  at- 
tractive to  a  person  who  can't  make  ends 
meet  on  his  regular  pay  than  they  are  to  a 
person  whose  salary  permits  him  to  live  com- 
fortably and  without  worry. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  argu- 
menU  seem  to  be  these:  $15,000  Is  really  not 
such  a  bad  salary  anyhow,  and  practically 
anyone  should  be  able  to  get  along  on  It  if 
he  lives  sensibly  and  frugally;  retirement  pay 
is  exertmely  liberal.  Finally,  every  Con- 
gressman knows  how  much  the  salary  is  be- 
.  fore  he  runs.  If  he  doesn't  like  the  pay,  he 
shouldn't  apply  for  the  Job. 


Low  Plot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Alhambra  Post-Advo- 
cate on  February  16.  1953.  This  edi- 
torial discusses  the  vicious  smear  attack 
levied  against  Vice  President  Nixon  dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Low  Plot 

Little  time  should  be  wasted  In  prosecuting 
those  who  attempted  a  vile  political  forgery 
against  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 

A  Senate  committee  has  revealed  some  of 
the  details  it  uncovered  in  investigating  a 
forged  letter  designed  to  cast  a  shadow 
against  the  Vice  President  during  the  last 
days  of  the  presidential  campaign. 

This  is  a  matter  bigger  than  one  letter.  It 
represents  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 


can peoide  In  a  Presidential  election.  The 
stratsgy  was  to  maks  the  letter  public  In  the 
last  few  days,  too  lau  for  the  voters  to  dis- 
cover the  fraud. 

During  the  last  campaign,  Amsricans  saw 
a  bitter  attempt  to  defeat  President  Bissn- 
hower  by  aeeklng  the  ruin  of  his  forthright 
running  mate.  Opponents  apparently  tear 
the  courageous  Ur.  Nixon. 

Th$  main  atUck  of  the  campaign  cantered 
around  smears  in  the  Nxxon  fund  case.  The 
Vice  President  used  an  honest  man's  best 
weapon— the  truth.  And  by  presenting  the 
tactsj  he  gained  popularity. 

Mr]  Nixon  revealed  hla  entire  personal  life 
more  than  haa  any  candidate  before,  but 
thoae  who  tlould  atop  at  nothing  continued 
to  attack  him  with  whiapers.  Mr.  Nixon's 
record  waa  ao  clean  that  the  beat  political 
slsut^s  of  the  formsr  administration  could 
find  ho  real  fault. 

-  Su^equent  disclosures  have  proved  that 
American  faith  in  the  Vice  President  was 
Juatlged.  Look  magaalne  haa  shown  photos 
of  the  Vice  President's  income-tax  forms. 
RicHARfi  Nixon  is  "clean  as  a  hound's  tooth." 

The  time  la  proper  now  to  warn  those  who 
again  might  attempt  to  defraud  the  public 
with  smears  and  forgery.  This  can  be  done 
by  prosecuting  fully  those  Involved  In  forg- 
ing a  letter  against  Mr.  Nixon. 


Recently  I  toured  and  studied  seven 
countries  of  Europe.  I  saw  firsthand 
the  Soviet  anti-Semitic  influences;  I  saw 
firsthand  the  Soviet  anti-Catholio  and 
anti-Protestant  influences:  in  short.  I 
saw  the  dreaded  antlminority  plague. 
The  Soviet  growl  and  the  hysterical  rav- 
ing pitch  of  Hitler  seemed  to  combina 
in  my  mind  and  give  a  nightmarish  qual- 
ity to  the  sufferings  I  witnessed. 

Bach  voice  raised  in  freedom  and  In 
sanity  constitutes  the  welding  of  our 
only  really  Impregnable  line  of  defenaa. 
Hence,  this  tribute  to  Ed  Sullivan  whleh« 
reaching  beyond  the  personal,  Is  a  trib- 
ute tb  a  way  of  life  which  is  free  and 
which  affords  for  each  individual  every 
avenue  of  opportunity. 


Ed  Sallivan:  Champioa  of  Equality 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
those  who  consistently  understand  that 
democracy  means  not  only  majority  rule, 
but  protection  of  minority  rights  as  well, 
is  Ed  Sullivan.  A  definition  of  democ- 
racy which  leaves  out  either  of  these  ele- 
ments spells  out  a  totally  different  con- 
cept of  government.  Rule  of  the  ma- 
jority without  protection  of  the  minority 
is  mobocracy;  minority  rule  at  its  best  is 
oligarchy,  at  its  worst  is  totalitarianism. 
Whatever  else  you  may  call  it,  it  is  no* 
democracy. 

Hence,  it  has  been  of  marked  interest 
to  me  to  note  how  Ed  Sullivan,  week  after 
week,  in  a  television  program  which 
reaches  millions  of  persons  each  year, 
presents  an  outstanding  member  of  a 
minority  group;  how  effectively,  where 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  he  makes 
telling  comment  against  bigotry,  and 
how  much  of  his  warmth  of  heart  and 
understanding  he  brings  to  bear. 

When  Joe  Louis,  former  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world,  was  barred  from 
a  goilf  tournament  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin,  it  was  Ed  Sullivan  who 
broiight  the  situation  into  the  open,  and, 
as  ia  consequence,  the  ruling  was 
changed.  He  has  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  charities,  the  Negro  Actors' 
Guild,  the  Actors'  Temple,  the  Isaac 
Gimbel  Memorial  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  Israeli  charities,  to  mention  but 
a  few.  He  has  given  of  himself  freely 
for  freedom. 

This  is  active  democracy,  not  the  pas- 
sive voice  which  is  always  stating  what 
democracy  is  not,  but  the  vigorous,  af- 
firmative voice  which  reaffirms  what  de« 
mocracy  is. 


Harris  J.  Kleb,  Eoiiaeot  Attorney,  Is 
''Mr.  TruckiDg"  of  Motor-Traasport 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  HWrW  TORK 

IN  THE  ROtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harris  J. 
Klein,  eminent  attorney  and  spokesman 
for  the  Inter  City  Motor  Carrier  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  is  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  motor-transport  industry 
that  any  histoiy  of  trucking  in  the 
United  States  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  his  participation  in  the 
development  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  Klein,  who  is  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,  has  been  associated  with  motor 
trdsisportation  since  the  days  when  the 
industry  was  in  its  pioneer  stage.  As  an 
attorney  for  truckers,  Harris  J.  Klein 
established  policies  and  programs  which 
were  of  enormous  aid  in  the  growth  of 
what  is  today  one  of  America's  largest 
industries.  Prior  to  1935,  the  motor- 
transportation  industry  was  not  regu- 
lated and  Mr.  Klein  was  instnimental  in 
formulating  feasible  and  reasonable  in- 
terstate commerce  laws  and  regulations. 

When  considering  the  impact  of  tnick- 
Ing  on  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  ques- 
tion of  highway  safety  is  most  promi- 
nent. In  connection  therewith,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Klein  was  able  to  organize  the 
largest  truck  insurance  brokerage  house 
in  this  country  is  evidence  of  his  devotion 
and  efforts  to  promote  safety  on  the 
roads. 

Two  decades  ago,  no  insurance  firm 
would  underwrite  a  transport  vehicle  be- 
cause of  the  risks  involved.  However, 
Mr.  Klein  was  in  the  foreground  of  hav- 
ing the  trucking  industry  take  required 
safety  measures  and  to  employ  engineer- 
ing skill  to  solve  the  problems  which 
arose  daily.  By  reason  of  his  activity, 
there  is  no  longer  any  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  these  insurance  firms  to  under- 
write trucks  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  today  the  trucks  are  the 
safest  vehicles  on  the  highwasrs. 

Like  the  trucking  industry  which  rolled 
to  the  foreground  because  of  intense 
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effort  and  its  willingness  to  fight  its  way 
forward.  Harris  J.  Klein  fulfilled  the 
dreams  of  his  youth.  He  rose  from  an 
impoverished  childhood  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  New  York  to  a  position  where 
he  has  rendered  great  public  service  both 
in  industry  and  charitable  activities. 
He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  effort  toward  promoting  good  will 
amongst,  people. 

He  is  respected  In  labor  circles,  espe- 
cially insofar  as  it  involves  the  motor 
transportation  industry  and  the  unions 
connected  with  the  industry.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  several  hos- 
pitals and  welfare  associations. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  people  in  the 
motor  industry  refer  to  him  as  Mr. 
Trucking.  Harris  J.  Klein,  at  46.  is  a 
young  man  who  has  demonstrated 
admirable  service  to  the  welfare  of  his 
community  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
by  his  association  with  this  major  and 
important  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1953,  Harris  J.  Klein  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  over  radio  sta- 
tion WMCA  in  New  York  on  the  motor 
trucking  industry.  He  was  introduced 
by  State  Senator  Seymour  Halpren, 
chairman  of  the  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Transportation  Committee  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
sert Mr.  Klein's  address  into  the  Rzcord 
so  that  all  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  this  industry.  His  ad- 
dress was  as  follows: 

AimounaEB.  May  I  present  State  Senator 
Seymour  Halpren,  of  Queena,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Senate  Commit- 
tee on.  Motor  Vehicles  and  Transportation, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor  Ve- 
hicle problems. 

Senator  Halj»ren.  It  is  a  distinct  privilege 
fbr  me  to  introduce  to  you  tonight  Harris  J. 
Klein  who  without  doubt  is  known  to  the 
trucking  industry  from  coast  to  coast, 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and 
Canada  as  Mr.  Trucking  himself.  He  will  ad- 
dress you  tonight  on  some  of  the  unknown 
phases  of  this  highly  Important  but  little 
known  industry.  Knowing  of  Mr.  Klein's 
broad  knowledge  of  this  industry's  problems 
and  of  his  personal  integrity  and  ability,  Mr. 
Klein  is  speaking  tonight  as  spokesman  for. 
the  Inter  City  Motor  Carrier  Association  of 
New  York,  the  organization  of  men  who  drive 
by  night  and  who  typify  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  Klein.  Imagine  that  you  a'e  a  truck- 
driver.  You  are'  coming  through  a  small 
town  over  a  main  highway.  The  name  of 
your  truck  is  Betsy.  Betsy  is  SO  feet  long 
and  has  13  wheels.  You  are  a  good  driver 
and ,  Betsy  responds  to  your  touch.  It  is  8 
a.  m.  and  you  are  at  the  end  of  yoiir  long 
Tvm.  Everything  is  just  fine.  Then  you  see 
something. 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  there  is  a  little 
child  trying  to  dig  up  the  pavement  with  a 
toy  shovel  and  pall.  In  your  rear  view  mir- 
ror you  see  three  cars  coming  up  jyetty  fast; 
too  fast.  There  is  no  time  to  signal  them 
to  slow  down.  Ahead  of  you,  the  road  ciirves 
jiist  enough  to  make  the  small  form  of  the 
child  unnoticeable  to  a  driver  coming 
around.  You  can  hear  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching motor.  There  is  the  baby.  There 
are  you.  There  is  Betsy.  There  are  a  bimch 
of  cars  coming  fast  who  can't  see  that  kid. 
The  kid  keeps  digging.  You  see  all  this  in  a 
second  and  you  know  what  It  means.  Every- 
thing is  up  to  you. 

You  cut  your  wheels  hard  and  swing  Betsy 
right   across   the   road.     The   tall   of   your 


trailer  jackknlfes  around  the  baby — pro- 
tecting him.  You've  built  a  wall  In  less  than 
5  seconds.  Behind  you  you  hear  the  screech 
of  car  wheels  as  the  drivers  slam  on  their 
brakes.  You  go  out  and  pick  up  the  baby. 
There  is  a  piece  of  gum  in  your  pocket.  You 
give  it  to  the  kid. 

The  child's  mother  tries  to  thank  you  but 
you  have  a  cargo  to  haul.  You  straighten 
Betsy  out.  You're  on  your  way.  No  news- 
papers. No  reporters.  No  excitement.  Its 
part  of  joxxr  Job.  You  are  a  truckdriver  on  a 
long  haul.  You  are  one  of  the  millions  who 
make  up  the  greatest  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 

This  story  is  not  Imaginative.  _  It  is  true, 
and  has  actually  happened.  Betsy  is  a  real 
truck  and  the  driver  is  a  real  driver. 

Such  acts  of  heroism  occur  daily  in  the 
lives  of  truckdrlvers — the  safest  drivers  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Safety  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  motor 
transport  Industry  as  the  hauling  of  goods. 
Truckdrlvers  are  trained  in  safety  methods 
and  are  instructed  to  prevent  accidents,  aid 
motorists  and  pedestrians.  Each  truck- 
driver  on  the  road  carries  first  aid  equipment 
with  him  and  is  Instructed  In  emergency  first 
aid  treatment  In  case  of  accidents.  Trucks 
are  also  equipped  with  fire  extinguishers  and 
spare  parts,  In  the  event  that  a  fellow  motor- 
ist should  need  them.  Most  drivers  today 
know  that  the  truck  ahead  is  a  moving  safety 
beacon.  Notice  the  signs  on  the  back  of 
them  telling  which  direction  to  pass  them 
by.  On  narrow  roads  drivers  of  big  trucks 
pull  their  vehicles  to  the  side  to  let  motorists 
pass.  On  steep  grades  a  truck  operator  will 
very  often  pull  his  truck  off  the  road  to  allow 
accumulated  traffic  to  get  by.  If  passing  is 
not  safe,  a  driver  who  can  see  ahead  (be- 
cause of  his  high  perch)  will  warn  motorists 
behind  him  either  by  signals  or  by  blocking 
the  road.  Sometimes  a  motorist  honks  his 
horn  at  a  truck  when  he  wants  to  pass. 
This  doesn't  do  any  good  because  the  truck- 
driver  is  sitting  behind  a  300  horse- 
power motor.  He  cant  hear  the  horn  behind 
him.  But  he's  got  you  in  his  mirror.  Flash 
your  lights.  If  it's  O.  K.  to  pass,  he  will 
blink  his  taU  lights  3  times:  if  It  Is  not  safe. 
he  will  blink  twice.  For  safe  driving  keep 
your  eye  on  the  truck  ahead — he  will  keep 
you  posted.  Since  there  is  1  truck  for  every 
7  cars  on  the  highway,  you  will  always  be 
near  help  if  and  when  you  should  need  it. 

It  may  come  as  news  to  you  that  the  motor 
transport  Industry  Is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States — in  fact,  In  the  world.  It  em- 
ploys more  people  than  any  other  and  pays 
the  highest  average  wage  in  the  world — 30 
percent  higher  than  the  next  average.  Eight 
million  trucks  employ  6  million  people — 
four  times  as  much  as  all  the  railroads  of 
this  country. 

Trucks  carry  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
the  freight  moved  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  you  can  be  sure  that  if  you 
have  it,  a  truck  brought  it.  In  New  York 
State,  for  example,  trucks  carry  such  prime 
necessities  of  life  as  93  percent  of  all  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  100  percent  of  all  live 
poultry;  75  percent  of  all  dressed  poultry; 
88  percent  of  all  the  eggs;  100  percent  of  all 
the  milk  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  the  Niagara 
Falls  area;  90  percent  of  all  household  goods; 
82  percent  of  all  freight  under  100  miles; 
97  percent  of  all  food  from  farm  to  markets. 
Aside  from  these  items  of  necessity,  entire 
Industries  rely  on  trucks  to  move  raw  and 
semifinished  materials  from  factory  to  assem- 
blage points  and  eventually  to  you. 

There  are  more  than  35,000 — and  mind  you 
I  said  35,000 — American  communities  which 
are  served  by  truck  alone  since  neither  rail, 
ship,  or  plane  reach  them.  They  would 
cease  to  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  truck. 

The  motor  transport  industry  of  the  United 
States  carries  more  freight  than  rail,  plane, 
ship,  and  pipeline  combined. 

All  of  this  makes  motor  transport  tbe  big- 
gest Industry  In  the  United  States. 


Yet,  only  30  years  ago  motor  trucking  vir- 
tually did  not  exist.  The  horse-drawn  wagon 
was  by  far  more  important  than  the  crude 
mechanically  imperfect  truck  with  its  hard 
tires.  Those  early  operators  of  trucks  were 
pioneers  with  a  great  vision  that  overcame 
all  hardships.  Including  ridicule  by  railroad- 
ing spokesmen. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  truckllne 
was  the  truckdriver.  Today  the  truckdriver 
of  that  time  is  the  fleet  owner.  His  experi- 
ences have  always  been  real  ones  and  because 
of  them  this  pioneer  group  has  helped  trans- 
form the  infant  trucking  industry  into 
America's  giant.  As  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
however,  there  are  not  any  giant  truckllne 
owners  in  the  sense  of  a  monopoly.  Motor 
transport  is  an  industry  of  small  owners 
with  the  average  owner  owning  a  little  less 
than  two  trucks. 

The  changes  in  motor  and  road  engineer- 
ing made  possible  the  modem  truck  and 
highway  systems,  although  roads  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  technical  advances  of 
the  trucks.  The  remarkable  demonstration 
given  by  trucks  in  the  last  war  on  the  Burma 
Road,  and  in  France,  with  the  Red  Ball  Ex- 
press has  kept  Army  engineers  working  on 
more  advanced  haulage  vehicles. 

And  the  American  motor  Industry  Is  Im- 
proving them  all  the  time.  The  people  who 
make  up  this  vast  Industry  are  always  study- 
ing it.  changing  It,  overhauling  It  because 
they  are  aware  of  thslr  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  United  States.  Trucking 
must  b«  sure,  safe,  quick,  and  efficient  U 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  to  grow. 
If  our  standards  of  living  are  to  rise. 

That  is  why  the  Indiutry  keeps  expanding 
Its  network  of  depots  from  border  to  border, 
continues  its  Investment  in  better  equip* 
ment  and  better  highways. 

The  trucking  industry  pays  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  each  year  in 
special  truck  and  highway  taxes  alone.  Very 
often  the  tax  on  a  truck  is  higher  than  the 
value  of  the  truck  Itself.  Can  you  imagine 
the  miles  of  modern  highways  that  could  be 
built  with  this  money?  Unfortimately.  most 
of  it  is  diverted  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  States  governments. 

Ours  is  the  largest  single  indiutry  In  New 
York  State,  amounting  to  $1 V,  bUlion.  Five 
hiuidred  and  seventy-five  thousand  people 
employed,  driving  380.000  trucks,  represent 
1  out  of  every  11  living  in  our  great  Empire 
State  of  New  York.  And  yet.  only  this  week 
the  legislature  in  Albany  without  notice  and 
in  the  short  space  of  3  hours  passed  a  law 
further  taxing  the  industry  another  $3  mil- 
lion. The  law  was  proposed  by  one  party  at 
8  p.  m.  and  by  9  p.  m.  it  was  passed  by  what 
is  commonly  called  a  party  vote — Republi- 
cans voted  for  the  bill  and  Democrats  against. 
This  great  industry  was  not  even  given  the 
chance  to  present  its  views. 

This  type  of  legUlatlon  railroaded  through. 
Is  capricious,  willful,  arbitrary,  and  agaliut 
fundamental  American  principles  of  fair  play. 
The  least  we  were  enUtled  to  was  a  public 
hearing  on  the  proposed  tax.  This  tax  will 
ultimately  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
This  unprecedented  action  by  politicians  will 
affect  the  price  of  your  bread.  mUk,  food 
products  and  everyday  necessities  of  life. 
The  public  once  more  must  pay  for  political 
football  in  our  legislature. 

Under  the  urging  and  sponsorship  of  the 
Industry,  more  than  30  colleges  give  courses 
in  traffic.  These  courses  are  attended  by  gen- 
eral students  and  by  truck  Industry  person- 
nel— drivers  and  administrative  people. 
Each  year,  in  -eU  parts  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  industry  runs  its  great  Trucking  Roadeoe 
to  not  only  encourage  safe  driving  skill,  but 
to  make  safety  the  most  coveted  goal  and 
the  highest  standard  of  the  Industry.  It  Is 
truly  the  Industry  of  opportunity. 

The  next  time  you  drive  alongside  a  big 
truck  on  the  highway  remember  the  driver 
is  safety  trained.  Safety  is  his  business  and 
he  would  like  to  share  It  with  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

OP  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  and  Tele- 
gram on  February  11,  1953.  This  edito- 
rial discusses  the  vicious  smear  attack 
levied  against  Vice  President  Nixon  dur- 
ing the  recent  campaign. 

The  editorial  follows: 

No   Moax,   PUEASS 

Now  that  a  Senate  sub<-ommlttee.  two 
members  of  which  were  Democrats,  has 
unanimously  denounced  the  latest  Nixon 
scandal  as  a  fraud,  may  we  all  hope  that  we 
have  heard  the  last -<^f  these  sordid  smear 
attempts. 

This  Is  no  longer  a  partisan  matter.  Rich- 
AtD  M.  Nixon  has  been  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  country  to  be  their  Vice  President, 
the  man  who  stands  the  traditional  "heart- 
beat" away  from  the  White  House.  He  was 
elected  by  a  public  which  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  financial  affairs.  Not  one  of  the 
whispered  charges  assailing  his  integrity  has 
stood  up  against  the  light  of  facts.  In  no 
re«i>ect  has  he  been  shown  to  be  unfit  for 
his  office.  He  deserves  the  full  honor  and 
respect  due  from  all  Americans  to  the  office 
of  the  Vice  Presidency. 

The  $53,000  fund  allegedly  given  Nixon 
by  the  oil  industry,  branded  as  a  fraud  this 
week.  Is  only  one  of  several  whispering  cam- 
paign canards  directed  against  him  after  his 
famous  television  broadcast.  It  and  others 
have  been  effectively  exposed  by  RIchsrd 
Wilson  In  the  current  Issue  of  Look  magazine. 

There  was  the  smear,  completely  dis- 
credited, that  Nixon  was  with  Dana  C.  Smith, 
the  trustee  of  his  political  fund,  when  the 
latter  ran  up  a  huge  gambling  debt,  and  that 
Nixon  used  Infiuence  to  get  Smith  out  of 
trouble.  There  was  the  charge  that  Nixon 
chiseled  on  his  California  Income  tax.  a  smear 
that  has  since  been  completely  repudiated 
by  Its  perpetrators,  with  the  lame  excuse 
that  it  was  another  Richard  Nixon. 

And  then  there  was^the  most  vicious  lie 
of  all — the  chimerical  oil  fund.  This  smear 
was  built  around  a  letter  supposedly  sent 
from  one  oil  man  to  another.  The  letter 
read: 

"Deax  Pkank:  To  be  certain  that  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  In  our  conversa- 
tion, let  me  explain  that  when  I  said  that 
we  would  be  paying  Dick  Nixon  more  than 
•53.000  In  the  course  of  this  year.  I  did  not 
mean  that  all  of  it  would  come  from  our 
side,  although  a  substantial  part  does.  The 
remainder  comes  from  our  business  friends 
In  the  area  and  from  other  sections  of  the 
oil  industry. 

"However,  even  though  you  do  not  sub- 
scribe, feel  free  to  call  on  him  for  anjrthing 
you  need  In  Washington.  He  regards  him- 
self as  serving  our  whole  industry." 

Not  even  Nixon's  enemies  daxed  publish 
such  a  document,  but  the  whispering  cam- 
paign was  on.  Nixon  demanded  a  full  inves- 
tigation. The  Senate  committ^  which 
tackled  the  matter  has  now  exposed  the 
letter  as  a  palpable  forgery.  The  committee 
has  asked  for  prosecution  of  those  behind  it. 

Certainly,  these  character  assassins  should 
be  tracked  down  and  brought  to  Justice.  It 
Is  despicable  enough  to  use  falsehoods  in 
the  heat  of  a  political  battle.  But  the  con- 
tinuing Nixon  smears  beyond  November  4 


throw  not  only  methods,  but  also  motives. 
Into  searching  question.  Let's  find  out  who 
and  what  is  behind  this  American  version 
of  the  big  lie. 


Appcppriation  for  House  Un-Americui 
Activities  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iTuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting 
"aye" ;  on  funds  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  today  I 
acted  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Our  international  problems  are 
too  critical  and  the  Communist  threat 
too  grim  for  any  of  us  to  be  dissuaded 
from  ^ch  a  course  at  this  time.  Spend- 
ing as  we  are  currently  about  $60  l^illion 
a  year  for  external  defense  against  the 
Communist  threat  to  freedom  and  to  our 
society  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  refuse 
to  support  a  fractional  part  of  that  sum. 
S300.000,  to  deal  with  such  perils  as  might 
exist  internally  from  the  same  source. 

Second.  I  see  real  reason  for  concern 
that  in  the  committee's  investigation  of 
faculty  and  those  administering  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  there  is  great 
danger  ot  some  implied  censorship  of 
what  i^  taught  or  thought  in  such  educa- 
tional institutions.  Limitations  of  in- 
tellectiial  training  of  our  sources  of 
knowledge  are  very  dangerous  to  our 
equipment  for  the  very  struggle  we  are 
waging  against  communism  and  for  the 
freedom  we  are  fighting  to  preserve.  I 
recognize,  too,  the  excesses  which  seem 
almost  to  accompany  so  many  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  committee,  excesses 
which  (n  recent  time  have  not  been  those 
of  the  committee  but  rather  of  individ- 
uals, but  which  nevertheless  cre?.te  em- 
barrassing obstructions  to  the  complete 
acceptance  of  the  committee's  work  and 
proceedings.  Assurance  was  given  in  the 
debate  that  only  known  Communists 
among  those  concerned  with  higher  edu- 
cation or  those  alx)ut  whom  there  was 
reliable  evidence  to  show  Communist 
afniia»ion  would  be  called  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  under  the  present 
international  situation  I  can  more  effec- 
tively protest  against  such  excesses  and 
move  tp  redress  them  by  supporting  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  the  commit- 
tee's activities  than  by  opE>osing  them 
at  the  very  beginning. 

I  believe  it  very  essential  in  connection 
with  the  committee's  investigations,  par- 
ticularly in  this  area  that  rules  of  prac- 
tice for  the  protection  of  witnesses  be 
strictly  followed,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
append  excerpts  from  my  bill  H.  R.  2109 
which  carries  such  rules  and  which  are 
based  very  greatly  up>on  the  findings  of 
the  civil  rights  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  New  York: 

Sec.  3.  The  following  regulations  shall 
govern  ithe  conduct  of  hearings  and  investi- 
gations by  all  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  standing  com- 
mittees, select  committees,  and  Joint  com- 
mittees and  duly  authorized  subcommittees 
thereof! 


(1)  The  subject  of  any  Investigation  In 
connection  with  which  witnesses  are  sum- 
moned shall  be  clearly  stated  before  the 
commencement  of  any  hearings,  and  the  evi- 
dence sought  to  be  elicited  shall  be  relevant 
and  germane  to  the  subject  as  so  stated. 
In  cases  of  special  investigations  authorized 
by  congressional  resolution,  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  shall  be  so  stated  in  the 
resolution,  and  in  the  case  of  investigations 
initiated  by  the  committee,  the  subject  shall 
be  so  stated  by  the  committee  and  an- 
nounced before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearings. 

(3)  Any  witness  summoned  at  a  public 
hearing  and,  unless  the  committee  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  determines  otherwise,  any  witness 
before  a  private  hearing,  shall  have  the  right 
to  be  accompanied  by  counsel,  who  shall  be 
permitted  to  advise  the  witness  while  on  the 
witness  stand  of  his  rights. 

(3)  Every  witness  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  conclusion  of  the  examination 
by  the  committee,  to  supplement  the  testi- 
mony which  he  has  given,  by  making  a 
written  or  oral  statement,  which  shall  be 
made  part  of  the  record;  but  such  testimony 
shall  be  confined  to  matters  with  regard  to 
which  he  has  previously  been  examined.    ■ 

(4)  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  each  witness, 
whether  In  public  or  in  executive  session. 
In  either  case,  the  record  of  his  testimony 
shall  be  made  available  for  Inspection  by 
the  witness  or  his  counsel;  and,  if  given  in 
public  session  he  shall  t>e  furnished  with  a 
copy  thereof  if  he  so  requests,  and  if  given 
in  executive  session  he  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  thereof  in  case  his  testimony  Is 
subsequently  used  or  referred  to  In  a  public 
session. 

(5)  Any  person  whose  name  is  mentioned 
or  who  is  specifically  identified  and  who  be- 
lieves that  testimony  or  other  evidence  given 
in  a  public  hearing  before  any  committee  or 
comment  made  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  its  counsel  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  reputation, 
shall  be  afforded  the  following  privileges: 

(a)  To  file  with  the  committee  a  sworn 
statement  concerning  such  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  comment,  which  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  such  hearing. 

(b)  TO  appear  personally  before  the  com- 
mittee and  testify  in  his  own  behalf. 

(c)  To  have  the  committee  secure  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  whose' testimony  ad- 
versely affected  him  and  to  cross-examine 
such  witnesses,  either  personally  or  by  coun- 
sel; but  such  cross-examination  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour  as  to  any  one  witness  un- 
less the  committee  votes  to  lengthen  the 
period;  and  no  photographs,  moving  pictures, 
television,  or  radio  broadcasting  of  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  permitted  while  such  per- 
son- or  such  witness  is  testifying  without  the 
consent  of  such  person  or  witness. 

(d)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  by 
a  majority  vote,  to  have  the  committee  call 
a  reasonable  number  of  witnesses  in  his 
behalf.  The  extent  to  which  this  privilege 
may  be  availed  of  shall  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee. 


The  Brien  McMahon  Atomic  Energy  Plant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  of  Connecticut's  outstanding  news- 
papers— the  Bridgeport  Post,  Bristol 
Press,  and  the  Waterbury  American — 
have  seen  fit  to  comment  editorially  on 
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House  Joint  Resolution  173»  whldi  % 
introduced. 

There  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
Congress  would  be  responsive  to  the 
public  will  in  providing  that  the  Savan- 
nah River  atomic  energy  project  be 
named  for  Connecticut's  pioneer  in 
atomic  energy,  the  late  Senator  Brlen 
McMahon. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  all 
Biembers  of  Congress,  without  regard  to 
party  affiliation,  to  secure  this  slight 
recognition  of  Brien  McMahon 's  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  Nation's 
atomic  energy  program. 

The  editorials  follow : 

[From  Uie  Waterbury  American  of  February 
18.  1953]  ! 

DlSAPPOINTTNO 

A  couple  of  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Repre- 
sentative James  T.  Pattzbson,  of  the  Fifth 
Connecticut  District,  submitted  a  resolution 
that  the  new  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plant  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  be  named  after  the  late 
Senator  Brien  McMahon,  It  seemed  at  the 
time  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  made  such  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
atomic  development  program.  But  if  a  con- 
current resolution  has  been  offered  in  the 
Senate  or  if  any  sentiment  for  this  project 
but  Representative  Pattekson's  has  been  ex- 
pressed, we  haven't  heard  of  It.  And  this  Is 
rather  dMBcult  to  understand. 

That  a  Republican  Congressman  came  for- 
ward with  this  proposal  to  honor  Senator 
McMahon's  memory  gave  a  fitting  nonparti- 
san touch  to  It.  We  would  have  supposed 
that  an  immediate  response  would  have  come 
from  the  rest  of  the  Connecticut  delegation, 
and  that  the  Senator's  old  congressional  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  political  affiliation, 
might  have  generously  given  it  their  support. 
Instead,  the  indifferent  silence  that  Repre- 
sentative Pattekson's  suggestion  has  received 
rather  suggests  that  grateful  memory  of  the 
late  Senator's  services  to  State  and  Nation 
Is  short  indeed. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Post]         | 
FrrnMO  Tbibutx  to  McMahon 

The  late  United  States  Senator  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon, of  Ncu^alk,  was  identified  with 
atomic  energy,  from  a  legislative  standpoint, 
almost  from  the  day  news  of  the  atomic  bomb 
became  public,  until  he  died.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  McMahon  Act,  the  Federal  law 
which  guarantees  civilian  control  rather  than 
military  over  atomic  energy  research,  and  the 
manufacture  of  atomic  weapons. 

Except  for  the  2  years  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  in  control  of  Congress,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Joint  House  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  His  great 
work  on  that  committee  has  been  extolled  by 
his  colleagues  In  both  parties  and  by  the 
scientific  and  military  men  closely  connected 
with  It. 

In  order  to  honor  the  late  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  a  fitting  public  manner.  Rep- 
resentative James  T.  Patterson,  Republican, 
at  Watertown.  asks  In  a  congressional  reso- 
lution that  his  name  be  given  to  the  new 
Savannah  River  atomic  energy  project  in 
Georgia. 

There  is  nothing  selfish  or  partisan  about 
Mr.  Pattekson's  proposal.  It  is  simply  one 
way  in  which  our  Government  can  pay  public 
and  perpetual  tribute  to  a  great  Senator 
whose  untimely  passing  deprived  the  Nation 
of  a  highly  intelligent,  patriotic  servant. 

[From  the  Bristol  Press  of  February  7,  lfiS3] 
Tribxttk  to  McMasom 
Connecticut  residents,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal affiliations,  will  approve  oX  a  resolution 


Introduced  by  Representative  Jamks  T.  Pat- 
TsaaoN  to  have  tlie-  Savannah  River  project 
In  Georgia,  when  completed,  designated  the 
Brlen  McMahon  Atomic  Energy  Plant  in 
honor  of  the  late  Senator  from  this  State. 
Senator  McMahon  was  the  author  of  the 
Atomic  Ehiergy  Act  which  assures  civilian 
control  over  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy and  atomic  weapons. 

He  also  served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  since  its  inception  and  was 
chairman  of  tiiat  group,  excepting  only  the 
2-year  period  when  his  party  relinquished 
control  of  the  Congress. 

Congressman  Pattebson  declared  that  the 
intent  of  his  resolution  Is  to  have  McMahon's 
contributions  to  our  atomic-energy  program 
impressed  upon  oiu'  memories  "In  a  material 
as  well  as  Intellectual  sense." 

In  speaking  of  the  late  Senator,  Pattekson 
said:  "No  one  person  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  atomic  development,  nor  to 
the  pubUc  acknowledgment  of  atomic  re- 
search as  a  partial,  yet  potent,  means  of 
national  security.  Brien  McMahon  knew  and 
stated  that  atomic-weapon  production  was 
no  cure-all  for  halting  aggression  In  the 
world.  He  recognized  the  greater  problem 
of  human  frailty  In  the  thirst  for  world 
power  and  domination." 

Congress,  despite  its  antipathy  to  person- 
alize Government  installations  by  naming 
th6m  after  individuals,  could  well  make  an 
exception  In  the  case  of  McMahon.  We  agree 
with  Congressman  Patterson  when  he  says 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  proud 
of  McMahon's  record  and  that  from  this 
State  there  would  "be  no  dissenting  voice  to 
the  suggestion." 


RtpwrtoaF 


Schedule  for  Hcetmg  Willi  CMstitaeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

OF  n.IJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
plans  to  recess  as  an  Easter  vacation 
during  the  first  part  of  April.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  and  realizing  the  Im- 
portance of  having  a  first  hand  report 
from  the  people  back  home,  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  conferences  in  my 
congressional  district. 

I  plan  to  spend  1  entire  day  in  each 
county  courthouse  for  the  purpose  of 
liearing  the  complaints  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  becoming  better  advised  on  the 
conditions  existing  In  my  congressional 
district.  I  have,  therefore,  arranged 
the  following  schedule  during  this  re- 
cess: Monday,  April  6.  Paris;  Tuesday, 
April  7.  Marshall;  Wednesday,  April  8, 
Robinson;  Thursday,  AprU  9.  Newton; 
Ptiday,  April  10.  Toledo;  Saturday.  April 
11,  Shelbjrvllle;  Monday,  April  13.  Ef- 
fingham; Tuesday.  April  14,  Carlinville; 
Wednesday.  April  15.  Taylorville;  Thurs- 
day. April  16,  Springfield. 

As  In  the  past  I  will  discuss  any  sub- 
ject involving  my  official  duties  as  their 
Representative  in  Congress.  No  ap- 
pointment will  be  necessary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  report  on  Formosa  by 
Harold  Lavlne  which  was  published  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  New  Leader: 
RcpoKT  ON  Formosa 
(By  Harold  Lavine) 

Dwight  D.  Elsenhower's  order  "deneutralla- 
ing  Formosa"  was  hailed  Ita  Congress  and  In 
the  Nation's  newspapers  as  "unleashing 
Ctiiang  against  the  Chinese  Reds."  One  Sen- 
ator announced  that  he  expected  the  Nation- 
alist Air  Force  to  start  bombing  the  Chinese 
mainland  soon.  Another  urged  giving  Chiang 
20  more  destroyers  to  blockade  the  Chinese 
coast.  Everywhere.  Chiang's  supporters  in 
the  United  States  talked  of  the  Preaidenrs 
move  as  a  brilliant  stroke  that  would  solve 
the  whole  Communist  problem  In  Asia  al- 
most overnight.  Now  that  Chiang  had  been 
"unleashed  against  the  Reds."  he  would  soon 
Invade  the  mainland:  at  the  very  least,  he 
would  force  the  Reds  to  withdraw  forces  from 
Korea  and  Southeast  Asia,  thus  ending  the 
wars  there:  with  a  little  help — and  a  Uttl* 
luck — he  might  destroy  the  Reds. 

The  most  charitable  comment  that  can  be 
made  about  such  talk  is  that  it  Is  slightly 
premature.  It  Is  no  disservice  to  Chiang  to 
say,  as  a  Pentagon  wag  did.  that,  right  now. 
unleashing  him  against  the  ChlneM  Reds  is 
like  "unleashing  a  Chihuahua  In  a  den  of 
tigers."  On  the  contrary,  one  thing  Chiang 
has  to  fear  Is  tlxat  his  more  enthtislastlc 
American  supporters  wlU  put  the  pressure 
on  him  for  adventures  he  is  not  yet  capable  of 
tackling. 

Actually,  despite  Harry  S.  Truman's  order 
neutraUzlng  Formosa.  Chiang  has  never  been 
kept  from  raiding  the  mainland.  The  order 
was  a  fraud,  designed  for  United  Nations  con- 
simiption;  Truman  neutralized  Formosa  only 
In  the  sense  tiiat  he  neutralised  it  against 
the  Reds. 

For  the  situation  that  existed  wiien  Tru- 
man Issued  the  order  was  this:  ChUng  not 
only  was  Incapable  of  invading  the  mainland, 
he  could  not  even  defend  Formosa.  Ha  iutd 
come  there  only  a  few  montlis  before,  after 
taking  a  terrible  beating  on  the  mainland. 
What  troops  he  had  managed  to  bring  with 
him  were  thoroughly  dlsorganiaed  and  de- 
moralized. They  had  piled  Into  Formosa  al- 
most as  a  rabble — on  Jimks.  on  sampans,  on 
rafts.  They  had  lost  most  of  their  equip- 
ment, and  what  they  bad  managed  to  save 
was  scattered  about  Formosa  on  the  beaches, 
in  gullies,  and  In  caves.  No  one  had  any  ac- 
curate record  of  where  they  were. 

Formosa  was  a  mess.  It  had  suiTered  from 
several  years  of  Chinese  Nationalist  mlsriile, 
culminating  In  a  bloody  uprising.  The  na- 
tives, who  call  themselves  Taiwanese — the 
Chinese  name  for  Formosa  is  Taiwan — etUl 
had  no  great  love  for  the  Chinese.  The  econ^ 
omy  had  been  disrupted  by  the  war  and  the 
years  of  misrule.  Now.  it  not  only  had  to 
support  an  estimated  6.500.000  Taiwanese.  It 
also  had  to  support  an  army,  navy,  and  air 
force  of  more  than  half  a  mlUlon.  as  well  ■■ 
pertiaps  a  million  refugees. 

The  problem  that  Truman  faced,  therefore, 
was  to  keep  Formosa  from  faUlng  into  Com- 
mtmist  hands.  For  if  the  Chinese  Reds  cap- 
tured the  island,  while  Uw  North  Korean 
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KedsJb0t>k  South  Korea — which,  at  the  mo- 
menrwas  highly  possible — the  problem  of 
defending  Japan  would  be  immensely  com- 
plicated. So  Truman  ordered  the  7th  Fleet 
to  protect  Formosa;  at  the  same  time,  to 
nuJce  his  order  palatable  to  governments 
in  the  U.  N.  which  recognized  Mao  Tse-tung, 
he  also  directed  the  fleet  to  keep  Chiang 
from  raiding  the  mainland,  but.  under  the 
circumstances,  that  was  a  meaningless  move. 
In  the  years  since,  both  Chiang  himself 
and  ttoe  United  States  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  buUdlng  up  Formosa  and 
Chiang's  forces  on  Formosa.  If  Chiang's 
supporters  in  the  United  States  are  given  to 
exa(;gerating  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  his  critics  underestimate  it  grievous- 
ly. They  evidently  have  developed  such  an 
emotional  Investment  In  proving  that  Chlahg 
U  a  bum.  who  never  deserved  American 
help,  that  no  matter  what  he  does  now,  they 
refuse  to  give  him  credit. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  Chiang's  re- 
forms has  been  In  the  adn>lnl£tratlon  of 
Formosa.  The  governor  of  the  Island  is  K.  C. 
Wu,  a  United  States  trained  administrator, 
who  even  on  the  mainland  was  noted  both 
for  his  efficiency  and  his  abhorrence  of  cor- 
ruption. The  native  population  now  lias  a 
voice  in  the  Government,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  are,  in  fact,  na- 
tives. This  is  etpscially  true  of  local  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  ill  wUl  that  culminated  in  the  up- 
rising still  exlsU  to  some  extent;  it  could 
hardly  disappear  overnight.  But  it  has 
dwindled  greatly. 

The  Government  has  Instituted  a  land- 
reform  program,  which  started  with  a  reduc- 
tion In  land  rents  and  Is  now  enabling  farm- 
ers to  buy  the  land.  Within  a  very  short 
time.  In  fact,  every  tenant  who  wants  to 
can  be  a  landowner  on  Formosa. 

Moreover,  with  the  help  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency.  Formosa's  Industry  is 
quickly  being  rebuilt.  Inflation  has  been 
checked;  the  Taiwan  dollar  has  steadily  In- 
creased In  value. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  Improve- 
ment in  the  armed  forces.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Chase,  a 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  of  ap- 
proximately 700  United  States  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  has  been  reorgan- 
izing and  retraining  Chiang's  men,  and  they 
also  have  been  receiving  arms  from  the 
United  States.  The  flow  of  arms  hasn't  been 
as  rapid  as  the  schedules  called  for,  but  It 
has  considerably  speeded  up  during  the  past 
4  months. 

This  is  what  Chiang  has  now: 
Ten    armies    consisting    of    two    divisions 
each,  plus  an  independent  division.     (A  Na- 
tionalist division  runs  to  about  12,000  men.) 
An  organized  guerrilla  force,  which  holds 
31  Islands  off  the  Chinese  mainland. 

A  marine  corps  of  13.600  men,  organized 
into  2  brigades  and  smaller  elements. 

A  navy  consisting  of  a  former  Japanese 
destroyer.  6  former  United  States  destroyer 
escorts.  10  LSTs,  7  mine  sweepers.  6  LCIs, 
6  LSMs,  and  50  or  60  other  craft. 

An  air  force  with  4  groups  of  fighter  bomb- 
ers, a  group  of  medium  bombers,  a  group 
of  supply  craft,  and  3  photo-reconnaissance 
squadrons. 

On  paper,  that's  a  fairly  large  force.  In 
reality,  however,  as  General  Chase  has  said. 
It  still  "Isn't  capable  of  playing  in  the  big 
leagues."  It  can  conduct  hit-and-run  raids 
on  the  mainland,  and  it  has  been  doing  so 
for  the  past  year.  As  the  flow  of  arms  from 
the  United  States  Increases,  it  can  step  up 
those  raids  untU  they  are  really  causing 
trouble  for  the  Reds.  It  can  conduct  a 
blockade  of  sorts,  which  it  also  has  been 
doing.  It  cannot  now  conduct  the  kind  of 
operations  that  Chiang's  boosters  In  the 
United  States  have  been  predicting. 

The   enlisted   men   are   good.     They   have 
been  training  on  Formosa  lor  8  years,  and 


Maj.  Robert  B.  Carney,  the  senior  marine 
officer  In  MAAG,  says  they  now  are  "prob- 
ably the  best-drUled  troops  in  the  world." 
They  are  in  superb  physical  sliape  as  far 
as  the  naked  eye  can  see.  (About  10  per- 
cent suffer  from  ailments  that  would  make 
them  4-F's  in  the  United  States  Army,  but 
no  one  would  ever  know  it  from  the  physical 
feats  they  perform.)  They  are  well-clothed 
and,  by  Chinese  standards,  well-fed,  and 
well-iioused.    Morale  is  high. 

The  Nationalist  Army  is  definitely  not  the 
rabble  it  proved  lti;elf  on  the  mainland.  The 
men  liow  are  treated  well  in  every  respect, 
and  they  are  treated  with  consideration. 
A  soldier  now  has  rights,  which  no  offi- 
cer can  lightly  disregard,  and  there  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  United  States  Inspector 
General's  Office  to  Insure  those  rights.  It  is 
now  a  serious  offense  to  strike  a  soldier. 

Soldiers  are  expected  to  obey  orders,  but 
they  also  are  encouraged  to  ask  the  reasons 
behind  the  orders.  The  army  believes  that 
blind  obedience  is  not  enough. 

The  army  has  a  highly  organized  propa- 
ganda- system,  called  the  political  depart-' 
ment,  which  organizes  entertainment  for 
the  men,  helps  them  learn  to  read  and  write, 
indoctrinates  them  against  Communist 
propaganda,  and  serves  as  a  thought  police. 
The  political  department  is  commanded  by 
Chiang's  eldest  son,  Lt.  Gen.  Chiang  Chlng- 
kuo,  who  was  educated  in  Russia,  where  ae 
developed  a  healthy  respect  for  Soviet 
propaganda. 

Some  United  States  officers  dont  like  the 
political  department.  It  smacks  too  much 
of  the  Russian  political -commissar  system, 
they  kay,  and  besides,  thought  control  is 
undecbocratlc.  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  denies  the 
first  charge:  He  says  that  political  depart- 
ment Officers,  unlike  the  political  commissars, 
don't  have  the  power  of  command.  As  for 
the  second  charge,  he  p>olnts  out  that  one 
reason  why  the  Communists  defeated  his 
father  on  the  mainland  was  their  success  in 
spreading  disaffection  among  his  troops. 
That  tnusn't  happen  again. 

Jusi  how  good  the  Nationalist  officers  are 
no  onp  can  say.  MAAG  hasn't  seen  them  in 
combit,  which  Is  the  only  way  an  officer  really 
can  pfove  himself.  Some  seem  good;  others 
seem  like  political  hacks. 

Whtre  the  Nationalist  forces  really  are 
lacking  is,  first,  in  equipment  and.  second. 
In  men  who  can  maintain  and  operate  It. 
The  Rationalist  Navy,  for  example,  simply 
couldp't  operate  more  ships  than  It  now  has 
without  considerable  more  training.  To  give 
the  Ifatlonallsts  20  more  destroyers,  when 
they  can't  properly  operate  one  without 
United  States  advisers  aboard,  would  be  pre- 
posterous. 

Similarly,  although  the  Nationalist  fliers 
are  first-rate,  the  planes  they  have  to  oper- 
ate wpiild  'je  little  better  than  Junk  against 
the  Communist  MIG.  The  Nationalist  Air 
Porcei  has  no  Jets.  All  Its  planes  are  rapidly 
aging,  propeller-driven  World  War  n  types, 
which  Just  about  manage  to  stay  in  the  air. 
Rebuilding  the  Nationalist  Air  Force  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  giving  the  Nationalists 
Jets.  The  fliers  must  be  retrained  to  handle 
them;  th-  mechanics  must  be  retrained  to 
keep  them  in  shape.  That  can't  be  done 
overnight,  but,  until  it  has  been  done,  any 
talk  bf  the  Nationalists  bombing  the  main- 
land iis  nonsense. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that,  al- 
though Chiang  has  made  progress  in  the  past 
3  years,  he  must  make  a  lot  more  before  he 
can  become  really  effective  in  the  fight 
against  the  Communists.  And  even  then,  for 
any  large-scale  operation,  he  will  still  need 
American  air  and  naval  support.  It's  simply 
Impossible  for  Chiang  ever  to  build  up  a 
navy  and  air  force  big  enough  for  a  major 
amphibious  operation,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
necessary  supply  system  to  support  a  beach- 
bead» 


Even  with  United  States  naval  and  air 
help,  the  question  of  whether  Chiang  can  de- 
feat the  Eteds  is  one  that  could  be  argued 
endlessly.  On  paper,  with  Uttle  over  500,- 
000  men  against  Mao's  S  million,  Chiang 
wouldn't  stand  a  chance.  However,  the  Na- 
tionalists argue  in  tills  fashion:  When  Mao 
was  In  Tenan,  they  say.  he  didn't  have  as 
many  troops  as  Chiang  has  now — and  Chiang 
then  had  5  million.  Mao  was  able  to  defeat 
Ctiiang  because  first  the  peasantry  and  finally 
Chiang's  own  forces  turned  against  liim. 

llie  Nationalists  say  that  disaffection  is 
rife  on  the  mainland;  the  peasants  are  fed  - 
up  with  the  Communists;  even  the  police  and 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  party  are 
grumollng.  If  Chiang  can  make  a  landing 
and  hold  the  beachhead  for  6  or  7  montiis, 
say  the  Nationalists,  the  country  will  turn 
against  Mao  and  his  troops  will  start  de- 
serting. 

Thus,  Chiang's  chances  of  ever  rewinning 
China  depend  largely  on  the  political  situa- 
tion there.  Military  help  from  the  United 
States  can  never  be  enough.  He  can  get 
back  on  the  mainland  and  stay  on  the  main- 
land only  If  the  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
Communists  as  the  Nationalists  bslieve.  And. 
in  any  event,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he 
can  try, 

Ne^ro  Attains  High  Rank  in  New  Ym-k 
Police  Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brook- 
lyn is  proud  to  have  the  first  Negro  to 
attain  command  rank  in  the  Police  De- 
partment of  New  York  City.  He  is  CapL 
George  Redding,  who  has  been  on 
the  police  force  for  just  a'  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  promoted  successively 
from  a  plain  patrolman  to  sergeant,  later 
advanced  to  lieutenant,  and  recently  was 
made  a  captain,  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  New  York  City's  police  sys- 
tem. Pending  a  permanent  assignment. 
Captain  Redding  is  at  the  present  serv- 
ing as  relief  captain  covering  several 
precincts  in  my  Congressional  District. 

Captain  Redding's  elevation  to  this 
high  office  in  our  police  department  is  a 
fine  example  of  democracy  in  practice. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  brotherhood  in  the  Nation's  greatest 
metropolis  and  comes  at  a  most  appro- 
priate time  when  brotherhood  is  being 
stressed  as  a  means  for  the  betterment 
of  life.  I  am  therefore  happy  to  place 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  February  15,  1953, 
dedicated  to  Captain  Redding  as  Brook- 
lyn's Man  of  the  Week.  It  reads: 
BaooKLTN  Man  op  the  Week — Wanting,  Not 
Wishing,  Is  His  Guide 
(By  Wendell  Hanmer) 

Capt.  George  Redding  believes  that  what- 
ever a  man  really  wants  from  life  he  gets, 
because  he  bends  every  effort  to  that  end — If 
he  reaUy  wants  it.  He  differentiates  between 
wishing  and  wanting. 

Phjrslcai,  religious,  racial,  or  other  handi- 
caps, he  says,  are  simply  handicaps,  measures 
in  the  scale  of  weighing  what  one  wants. 

Captain  Redding  is  a  Negro,  the  first  Negro 
to  attain  command  rank  in  the  New  York 
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City  police  department.  He  says  he  Is  per- 
haps less  conscloiM  of  any  color  discrimina- 
tion in  his  profession  than  many  Negroes  In 
other  lines  of  work. 

"Cope."  he  says,  "are  prone  to  Judge  a  cop 
as  a  cop.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  bullets  don't 
discriminate  may  have  some  bearing  on  it." 

People  who  know  Captain  Redding  well, 
including  other  cops  who  have  served  with 
him  in  Brooklyn  since  January  1945.  describe 
him  as  a  man  completely  adjusted  to  life. 
How  he  feels  about  it  may  be  Judged  from 
his  own  words:  I 

"It  has   been — Is — entirely  satisfying."  ' 

READS  IN  UOSXnU  TIMK 

The  captain  spends  much  of  his  leisure 
reading.  His  favorite  subject  matter,  it  de- 
veloped, is  psychology  for  the  layman.  After 
that  he  likes  poetry.  His  favorite  poets  are 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  William  Ernest  Hen- 
ley, and  Sam  Walter  Foss. 

Now  51,  Captain  Redding  was  bom  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  attended  high  school 
3  years.  He  came  north  in  1918  to  find  his 
education  Insufflclent  for  any  Job  "I  could 
like."  He  worked  in  several  factories  and 
then  became  an  elevator  operator.  On  the 
latter  Job  he  found  time  to  study  for  a  civil 
service  examination,  which  he  passed.  Prom 
1919  to  1927  he  was  a  clerk  In  the  post  office. 

BXOTHCS   ALSO   A   COP 

Meanwhile,  his  older  brother,  Wesley  C. 
Jr.,  now  dead,  had  Joined  the  force  and  had 
distinguished  himself.  Patroling  his  beat 
one  night.  Wesley  found  a  store  door  open, 
entered,  and  arrested  four  burglars  who  were 
assembling  their  loot.  Having  booked  his 
prisoners,  Wesley  was  retxu-nlng  to  his  beat 
when  he  glanced  into  a  bar  he  was  passing 
and  observed  a  hold-up  by  four  gunmen. 
He  took  them  back  to  his  station  house  and 
the  next  day,  for  his  eight  arrests  in  one 
night,  was  made  a  first-grade  detective. 
Wesley  was  the  first  Negro  detective  in  the 
department. 

Captain  Redding  Is  a  200-pound  6-footer. 
considerably  larger  than  was  his  brother.  He 
decided  that  he,  too,  would  Join  the  cops, 
but  would  strive  for  advancement  in  the  ad- 
ministrative branch.  He  was  appointed  a 
patrolman  on  December  20,  1927. 

For  the  next  2  years  he  pounded  a  beat 
In  Harlem,  then,  until  1939,  was  attached  to 
the  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau. 

LEARNZD    LXSSON     rSOM     KIDS 

"J  think  I  learned  a  thing  or  two  from 
the  youngsters  I  dealt  with  in  those  days." 
he  said  reminlscently.  "Flghtlng-mad  kids 
cool  off  if  you  sit  them  down  when  you  speak 
with  them  and  adults  do  the  same." 

Made  a  sergeant  April  18,  1939,  and  ad- 
vanced to  lieutenant  December  20,  1943,  he 
did  desk  duty  at  the  Gates  Avenue  station 
Immediately  before  his  promotion  to  captain 
on  January  20.  On  the  station  desk  is  a 
small  American  flag  about  which  the  sta- 
tion crew  tells  this  story: 

"Redding  put  It  there.  When  complain- 
ants came  In  snorting  and  swearing,  he'd 
make  them  salute  the  flag  before  he'd  listen 
and  they  generally  calmed  down  a  lot  after 
the  salute.  The  same  held  for  guys  brought 
In  for  trying  to  kill  each  other  and  still 
wanting  to  do  it." 

Twice  married.  Captain  Redding  has  a 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Hill,  by  his 
deceased  first  wife.  With  his  present  wife 
he  has  a  son.  Private  George  Jr.,  20.  now  at 
Fort  Dlx,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  12. 

SESVCS  AS  RKUET  CAPTAIN 

Captain  Redding's  present  assignment  Is 
that  of  relief  captain  of  the  19th  Division, 
which  rotates  him  as  conunander  on  suc- 
cessive days  in  the  Ralph  Avenue,  Wilson 
Avenue,  Gates  Avenue,  Atlantic  Avenue,  and 
Classon  Avenue  precincts. 

Told  that  he  should  feel  proud  over  his 
recent  promotion.  Captain  Redding  was 
momentarily  thoughtful  before  he  answered: 


"Shotild?  Maybe.  I  am  very  pleased, 
very  happy.  What  I'm  particularly  pleased — 
yes,  proud  of — is  that  every  man  in  the  pre- 
cinct shook  my  hand  and  wished  me  well. 

"Tou  see,  I'm  no  world  beater.  I  flunked 
the  first  time  I  took  the  examination.  But 
I  Just  kept  studying  and  took  it  again." 


Excise  Tax  Raining  Theaters 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
the  Members  of  this  honorable  body  may 
have  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  disastrous  effect  of  the  unjust  and 
unnecessary  excise  tax  on  motion-pic- 
ture theaters,  I  am  presenting  herewith 
a  letter  from  a  theater  owner  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Texas.  This  letter 
Is  typical  of  many  which  I  have  received. 
All  of  them  tell  a  story  of  threatened 
bankruptcy  and  the  closing  of  theaters 
which,  in  most  cases,  are  the  only  enter- 
tainment facilities  for  thousands  of 
small  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

With  juvenile  delinquency  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  closing  of  these 
theaters  because  of  excessive  taxation 
will  remove  one  of  the  most  valuable  po- 
tentials our 'country  has  for  clean,  juve- 
nile entertainment  and  for  youth  educa- 
tion. 

To  my  mind  it  is  far  from  being  a 
sound  policy  for  the  Congress  to  tax  out 
of  existence  any  business,  large  or  small. 
To  do  this  is  to  weaken  the  economic 
structure  upon  which  our  country  is 
founded.  If  this  excise  tax  is  not  re- 
moved we  are  going  to  force  more  and 
more  of  these  small  theaters  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Dimpset:  From  the 
trade  magazines  covering  the  theater  busi- 
ness I  have  read  a  story  relative  to  your 
legislative  proposal  to  remove  the  present 
admission  tax  that  is  now  levied  on  our 
tickets. 

Mr.  Dempskt,  I  am  Just  a  small  exhibitor 
from  the  western  part  of  Texas.  In  this 
instance  I  am  sure  that  my  position  is  no 
different  from  thousands  of  other  small  ex- 
hibitors all  over  the  Nation. 

Presently  the  exhibitors  of  America  are 
operating  their  theaters,  those  that  are  still 
open,  under  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable, 
unnecessary,  and  discriminatory  tax  laws 
that  our  National  Congress  has  ever  im- 
posed on  any  business.  As  you  well  know, 
this  20-percent  tax,  when  imposed,  was  to 
expire  when  the  emergency  ended.  The 
Government  broke  faith  with  us  and  reen- 
acted  this  law.  We  in  this  particular  busi- 
ness do  not  ask  nor  expect  any  q>eclal 
favors.  We  only  want  to  be  treated  as  the 
Government  treats  any  other  business. 
There  is  not  any  tax  from  which  we  are 
exempt,  and  we  do  not  seek  exemption.  The 
present  tax  on  theaters,  if  continued,  will 
bankrupt  every  small-theater  exhibitor  In 
this  country.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment desires,  and  U  so,  they  are  sxirely 
on  the  right  road. 

We  desperately  need  relief.  In  my  opera- 
tion, which  is  typical  of  many  others,  one 
of  the  theaters  In  which  I  have  a  substantial 


Investment  showed  a  loss  of  more  than  $10,- 
000  in  1952,  and  yet  in  compliance  with  the 
admission-tax  law  I  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  Government  more  than  $4,500.  An- 
other theater  with  a  much  larger  Invest- 
ment showed  a  net  loss  of  about  $2,000 
during  1952.  and  the  Government  took  more 
than  $10,000  in  admission  taxes. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  this  Is  that 
we  still  owe  on  the  Investment  and  it  la 
Impomible  to  liquidate  our  debts.  This  tax 
begins  on  the  first  admission  ticket  sold  at 
any  theater  on  any  day,  and  should  the 
theater  overhead  require  the  sale  of  300 
tickets  but  only  sell  200.  the  Government 
still  takes  their  cut  while  the  owner  Is  los- 
ing money  on  his  Investment. 

,Our  small  operation  here  in  Texas  during 
1952  paid  the  Government  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  admission  taxes,  and  yet  to- 
day we  do  not  have  money  with  which  to 
keep  our  theaters  in  the  necessary  upkeep 
and  repair. 

The  removal  of  this  tax,  which  amounts  to 
about  $300  million,  will  by  no  means  be  a 
loss  of  that  much  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  we  would  still  have  to  pay 
income  taxes.  In  fact,  the  loss  would  not 
amount  to  even  oi.e-half  the  amount  now 
being  collected.  The  exhibitors  that  It 
would  help  most  would  be  the  small  opera- 
tions. 

I  know  that  this  Is  a  long  letter.  How- 
ever, If  it  will  add  to  any  information  that 
you  might  need  it  will  have  been  worth  my 
time  and  surely  your  reading.  In  the  name 
of  decency.  Justice,  and  equal  treatment  that 
should  be  accorded  everr  business  and  Indi- 
vidual, this  unfair  and  discriminatory  tax 
should  be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Sincerely. 
(Signed  by  the  owner  of  the  theater.) 


Commnnism  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1953 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
two  articles,  one  a  guest  editorial  in  the 
Surface  Creek  News,  of  Cedaredge,  Colo., 
which  was  written  by  a  high -school  stu- 
dent, and  the  other  an  article  by  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine.  I  include  these 
articles  because  they  tie  closely  together 
and  because  they  treat  so  well  a  clear 
and  present  problem.  The  student  asks, 
"Are  We  Studying  Communism?"  The 
publisher  asks,  "Have  We  the  Courage 
To  Be  Free?" 

These  are  not  idle  questions.  They 
have  a  grave  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
thinking  in  both  articles.  They  point  up 
the  fact  that  rumor,  accusation  and 
doubt  runs  rampant,  while  a  less  emo- 
tional but  thoughtful  examination  of 
actual  facts  is  usually  sufficient  to  prove 
rumor  only  the  vapid  product  of  a  mind 
or  personality  which  sees  all  disagree- 
ment as  the  current  evil.  What  we  must 
do.  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  study  and  learn 
so  that  we  may  know  the  truth;  so  that 
the  current  hysteria  overbuilt  on  the 
real  danger  of  the  great  communistic 
menace  may   be  handled  in  a  more 
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American  way  which  Is  free  decision 
based  on  merit  and  not  on  warped  per- 
sonal prejudices. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Surface  Creek  News] 
ARE  We  Studying  Commumism? 

Of  late  we  have  received  some  rumors  and 
reports  that  some  books  xised  In  our  school 
are  oommunlstlc.  We  liave  also  heard  that 
certain  classes  are  made  to  read  and  study 
these  textbooks  so  they  are  communistic  and 
Bhould  be  investigated.  Theee  reports  may 
only  be  false  rumors,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  clear  them  up  even  though  they  may 
be  untrue.  I,  myself,  happen  to  be  in  one 
of  those  classes  which  supposedly  has  been 
called  communistic,  so  I  would  like  to  give 
you  some  facts,  ideas,  etc..  of  what  commu- 
nism really  means  and  to  prove  that  the 
students  in  Oedaredge  High  are  not  being 
taught  communism. 

Mr.  Webster  says  communism  Is,  and  I 
quote.  "A  doctrine  or  practice  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  aU  private  property,  by  force 
or  violence  if  necessary,  and  the  absolute 
control  by  the  community  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  labor,  religion,  social  rela- 
tions, etc.  Also  a  phase  of  extreme  social- 
ism shading  into  anarchy."  Unquote. 
However,  today  the  Communist  Party  only 
partly  stands  on  the  foregoing  definition. 
The  community  no  longer  has  any  say  over 
matters  of  labor,  religion,  etc.  One  man 
and  a  few  of  hie  party  followers  rule  su- 
premely over  all.  In  RvissU,  which  Is  the 
main  communisUc  nation  today,  only  about 
5  or  e  percent  of  the  total  people  actually 
belong  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Some  of  the  platforms  of  the  Communist 
Party  are :  To  abolish  all  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights,  to  control  government,  busi- 
nesses, and  aU  matters  of  any  kind,  and  they 
believe  in  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government,  even  though  they  do 
not  sUte  this  as  a  part  of  their  platform. 

The  citirenship  book  used  by  the  fresh- 
man class  here  in  Cedaredge  was  labeled 
communistic  by  one  radio  commentator  in 
Oklahoma,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  JiiSt 
because  the  students  are  studying  it  that 
they  are  learning  to  be  Communists.  The 
book  was  labeled  thus  becaiise  someone 
didn't  agree  with  the  author;  therefore,  the 
commentator  decided  that  the  author  must 
be  a  Communist. 

I'm  sure  that  each  of  us,  at  some  time 
or  another,  has  read  a  book  with  certain 
EtatemenU  that  we  didnt  agree  with  and 
which  we  thought  reflected  communism.  In 
fact,  almost  any  book  you  pick  up  to  read 
may  have  statements  which  you  think  show 
communism. 

There  are  many  ways  a  person  may  be  led 
to  think  that  another  is  a  Communist.  For 
instance,  if  you  heard  a  person  speak  on 
some  subject  which  you  thought  was  too 
radical,  you  might  say  that  you  thought  they 
ought  to  keep  such  people  from  speaking  in 
public.  In  some  person's  view  you  would  be 
a  Communist  because  you  are  disregarding 
one  of  our  main  freedoms  expressed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  freedom  of  speech.  Com- 
munism is  a  form  of  goveriunent  which  does 
not  believe  in  the  freedom  of  speech.  If  you 
were  in  a  communistic  country  and  you  said 
that  you  didn't  like  to  hear  your  ruler  speak, 
you  would  either  be  put  to  death  or  be  put 
into  prison  and  made  to  work  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

If  you  said  that  you  believed  that  the 
government  should  control  the  newspapers, 
you  would  be  labeled  a  Communist,  because 
in  conununlsm  the  goveriunent  controls  all 
newspapers.  They  are  strictly  against  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Someone  might  say  he  didn't  believe  In 
the  Bible.  You  might  call  him  a  Commu- 
nist because  the  Communists  do  not  believe 
in  the  Bible.  However,  if  you  were  a  good 
American  and  citizen  you  would  first  label 
him     atheist.    Tou     should     learn     more 


about  blm  before  you  actually  pin  the  tag 
of  Communist  on  him. 

One  cannot  tell  a  Communist  by  bis  race, 
creed,  pr  by  his  looks  anymore  than  one  can 
■ee  a  person  on  the  street  and  tell  whether 
be  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican.  A  thorough 
Investigation  must  l>e  made  before  one  Is 
accused  of  being  a  Communist.  Dont  call 
someone  a  Communist  Just  because  you  have 
had  an  argument  with  him  and  you  don't 
understand  his  views. 

If  our  textbooks  are  really  communistic 
and  advocate  the  theory  of  communism  they 
would  have  been  removed  before  now.  So 
far,  I  haven't  read  anything  in  the  supposed 
Ciommimist  book  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  communism. 

In  o^r  classes  we  have  discussions  on  cur- 
rent ^vents  and  happenings  around  the 
world,  i  In  these  discussions  communism  is 
brought  up  quite  often  because  it  is  a  world 
threat  today,  and  we  want  to  learn  more 
about  !it  so  that  some  day  we  may  help  to 
curb  it. 

I  an^  sure  that  none  of  us  in  Cedaredge 
High  tee  learning  to  be  Communists. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all 
persons  to  visit  classes  at  school  to  see  for 
themselves  that  we  are  not  studying  com- 
munism. 

ritorially  yours. 
Bob  McCasun. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  magazine] 

Have  We  the  Coukace  To  Be  Free? — A  Plea 
THAt  We  Not  Allow  Fear  of  Totalftarian- 
isM,  Fbom  the  Left  oe  Phom  the  Right, 
To  Stifle  Our  Freedom  of  Expression 

(By  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger) 
Somje  few  years  ago  a  mantle  of  respon- 
sibility and  leadership  was  dropped  upon  the 
then  unprepared  shoulders  of  our  United 
States;  in  the  pockets  of  that  mantle  was 
the  vast  wealth  created  by  our  Industry 
and  Initiative.  We  have  learned  rapidly. 
We  hive  squared  our  shoulders  and  now 
carry  the  mantle  less  awkwardly  than  we 
did.  But  we  have  come  to  know  that  re- 
BFKjAsibility  and  strength  are  not  each  in- 
clusive of  the  other  and  that  American  might 
is  not  alone  sufllcient  if  we  are  to  play  our 
role  ^ell.  We  have  lavishly  expended  our 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our 
allies  but  we  have  come  to  know  that  even 
their  might  added  to  ours  U  unequal  to  ovu: 
task.  Not  only,  however,  is  it  important 
that  we  make  strong  the  good  right  arm  of 
the  free  world  but  we  must  also  fire  Its 
splrlt-i-we  must  influence  its  mind  and 
heart  pnd  soul.  , 

We  ;  cannot  do  that  unless  we  ourselves 
are  frie,  tinless  we  have  a  good  public  opin- 
ion. Are  we  as  free  to  speak  our  minds  to- 
day as  20  years  ago?  Is  thinking  and  giving 
expression  to  thought  as  unrestricted  as  In 
the  past?  Most  of  us,  I  beUeve,  will  Join  in 
saying  "No,"  and  we  base  our  Judgments 
on  the  record. 

Before  examining  this  record,  permit  me 
first  very  briefly  to  set  forth  my  thinking  and 
plalnljy  fix  the  bench  mark  from  which  my 
reasoiklng  starts.  I  believe  that  Russia  pre- 
sents \is  with  a  clear  and  present  danger  and 
that  the  luxury  of  being  an  intellectual  Com- 
munist or  fellow  traveler  in  this  country  U 
no  longer  sufferable.  I  believe  with  the  late 
President  Nlelson,  of  Smith,  that  It's  wise 
to  ke^p  an  open  mind,  but  not  so  open  that 
your  brains  fall  out.  So  long  as  the  rulers  of 
the  Kremlin  Insist  upon  conducting  their  af- 
fairs in  the  dark,  behind  an  Iron  Curtain,  so 
long  as  they  continue  their  aggressive  acts, 
we  aBe — In  my  Judgment — fools  if  we  credit 
them  with  aught  but  evU  and  their  sym- 
pathi^rs  with  anything  but  fifth  coliuon 
purposes. 

Totalitarianism  from  the  left  has  never 
been  more  attractive  to  me  than  totalita- 
rianitm  from  the  right,  and  never  Includes 
those  years  when  Moscow  was  fighting  with 
us  against  a  common  enemy. 


In  line  with  that  view,  I  would  not  know- 
ingly employ  a  Conununlst  on  the  news  or 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  institute  a  witch 
hunt  to  determine  If  one  such  existed  and 
thereby  throw  questioning  and  fear  into  an 
organization  which  can  perform  its  function 
only  If  its  milieu  is  one  of  calm  and  honest 
reflection  and  Judgment.  Truth  is  a  sensi- 
tive companion,  dlfflcult  to  catch  up  with  and 
likely  to  flee  if  suspicion  appears.  Even  If 
we  found  a  Communist  or  two — granted  we 
had  the  power  of  subpena  and  could  conduct 
such  a  search — in  doing  so  we  would  run  the 
risk  of  destroying  the  atmosphere  needed  for 
the  production  of  the  kind  of  newspaper  we 
are  publishing. 

My  thesis  is  that  we  cannot  have  a  good 
public  opinion  unless  there  is  freedom  of  ex- 
pres.«1on — freedom  of  expression  in  our 
schools,  in  our  Government,  In  our  assem- 
blies, in  our  press,  in  all  our  walks  and  ways 
of  life. 

How,  then,  do  matters  stand  today  in  these 
areas?  In  the  flrst  Instance — our  schools — 
I  cannot  find  any  satisfaction  as  an  American 
citizen  when  I  read  that  a  brochure  entitled 
"The  E  in  UNESCO"  was  permanently  re- 
moved from  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  after 
It  had  been  acclaimed  by  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

I  do  not  hold  my  head  any  higher  when 
I  note  that  the  board  of  education  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  voted  not  to  permit  the  students 
under  their  Jurisdiction  to  participate  In  an 
annual  school  contest  conducted  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.  N.  has  been  attacked  and  the  Houston 
board  of  education  surrendered  to  the  impli- 
cations of  that  assault. 

In  Rhode  Island — the  traditional  home  at 
free  thought*-the  principal  of  a  Pawtucket 
high  school  suspends  a  club  called  "The 
UNESCO  Thinkers"  because  he  feels  that 
UNESCO  is  atheistic  and  communistic.  The 
action,  according  to  my  information,  was 
upheld  by  those  presumed  custodians  of  our 
freedom — the  Pawtucket  branch  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  As 
a  Son  of  the  American  Revolution,  I  cannot 
feel  too  fraternally  toward  these  particular 
sisters  of  mine. 

Let's  go  up  to  the  university  level.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  Frank  Magruder  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "American  Government."  Recently 
a  critical  review  of  it  appeared  in  the  Edu- 
cational Reviewer,  which  is  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Conference 
of  American  Small  Business  Organizations. 
The  critic  said  the  book  had  socialistic  and 
communistic  overtones.  That  review  was 
then  picked  up  by  a  well-known  radio  com- 
mentator. 

Reaction  came  fast:  The  State  of  Georgia 
dropped  the  book,  but.  Ironically,  agreed  to 
seU  to  the  highest  bidder  the  30,000  copies  It 
had  on  its  hands. 

Houston,  Tex.,  banned  the  book. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  dropped  it  as  a  text,  but 
retained  It  for  reference. 

Attacks  were  made  in  other  communities- 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa; 
Washington,  D.  C;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio — to  name  Just  a  few. 

Did  any  of  these  critics  read  the  book? 
It  is  doubtful  that  one  out  of  a  hundred  of 
those  attacking  this  or  other  books  for  sub- 
versive contents  actually  read  the  books  he 
or  she  attacks. 

I  didn't  read  it  either,  but  wherever  Amer- 
ican Government  was  examined  by  impartial 
committees  of  educators  or  responsible  cltl- 
sens,  it  was  given  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

The  case  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  book, 
Basic  lEconomics,  pro-ides  another  distress- 
ing example.  This  book  was  written  by  four 
Rutgers  professors,  was  approved  by  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
president  of  Phoenix  CoUege.  and  the  school 
superintendent. 

Then,  from  the  blue,  an  anonjrmous  Army 
corporal,  in  a  letter  to  the  Phoenix  Caaette 
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charged  that  Basic  Economics  was  subversive 
and  should  be  dropped  by  the  college.  The 
local  American  Legion  post  examined  the 
book  and  called  It  soclallstlcally  and  commu- 
nlstlcally  Inclined,  and  urged  that  it  be 
dropped. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  public 
hearing  It  developed  that  the  corporal  had 
said  that  he  had  not  read  the  book  but 
merely  glanced  through  the  500  pages.  The 
four  Rutgers  professors  properly  asked:  "Are 
we  to  be  discredited  by  the  rash  complaint 
of  an  anonymous  person  who  had  glanced 
at  the  pages  that  required  years  of  training 
and  experience,  and  months  of  composition 
on  our  part?" 

One  poison-pen  letter  was  enough  to  smear 
the  book.  The  president,  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  board  of  education  capitu- 
lated, and  the  book  was  removed  from  Phoe- 
nix College.  The  American  Legion  commit- 
tee then  announced  a  campaign  to  remove  it 
from  the  40  universities  and  colleges  where 
It  then  was  in  use. 

The  effect  of  all  his  is  summed  up  by 
the  principals  of  four  schools  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y..  who  said:  "We  see  suspicion,  fear,  and 
distrust  spreading  among  our  neighbors  and 
friends.  We  see  our  teachers  tteing  affected 
by  the  feeling  that  thel^  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism are  being  impugned.  •  •  •  Unless 
the  forces  that  are  undermining  confidence 
can  be  met  and  resolved  there  can  be  no 
future  for  the  good  name  of  our  schools." 

Next  let  us  consider  briefly  restriction  oh 
freehand  therefore  fruitful — thought  in  gov- 
ernment. The  most  conspicuous  aspects  of 
that  problem  are  found  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Now  I  am  not  defending  all  that  has 
happened  in  Foggy  Bottom  in  recent 
years.  Far  from  it.  I  think  that  too  often 
there  have  been  temporizing  and  timidity 
when  sternness  and  strength  were  required. 
But  when  members  of  the  Department  are 
attacked  now  for  honest  advocacy  of  policies 
generally  accepted  some  years  ago  but  pres- 
ently unpopular,  when  their  assailants  say 
In  effect:  "The  test  is  not  whether  ynu  were 
honest  in  your  opinion,  but  only  whether, 
in  our  view,  you  were  right" — then  I  say  that 
this  is  doctruie  right  out  of  the  maw  of  the 
B^remlin. 

Consider  then  another  area — what  might 
be  called  the  area  of  assembly  and  debate. 
No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  vital  that  the 
great  issues  confronting  us  be  argued  out 
fully  and  freely.  Yet  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  such  discvission  is  lieing  restricted 
and  in  many  instances  prevented — in  public 
meetings,  on  radio  and  television,  and  other 
forums — because  of  the  pressures  that  result 
from  blacklists  and  irresponsible  accusation. 

The  stringent  provisions  of  the  new  immi- 
gration law  have  added  to  this  kind  of  re- 
striction. Many  visitors.  Including  scientists 
who  might  have  contributed  to  our  siun  of 
knowledge,  have  been  kept  out.  The  damr 
age  to  American  prestige  abroad  is  undeni- 
able: the  measure  of  security  attained  m 
surely  debatable. 

Then  we  come  to  the  area  of  the  press,  the 
area  of  the  printed  word,  in  which  of  course 
I  include  magazine  and.  books  and  all  other 
printed  matter  as  well  as  the  newspaper. 

The  effects  of  these  attacks  are  increas- 
ingly apparent.  Authors  are  now  required, 
in  effect,  to  pass  loyalty  tests;  otherwise  their 
publishing  houses  may  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  blind  boycotts.  And  as  for 
newspapers,  the  pressiires  there,  too,  are 
great.  On  the  whole  they  have  been  ad- 
mirably resisted,  although  there  are  some 
which  have  Joined,  with  great  hoop-la,  in 
the  witch-hunts,  whether  for  circulation  or 
ideological  reasons  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

0\ir  book  reviewers  have  had  a  particularly 
difficult  time,  because  of  the  too  general 
assumption  that  any  anti-Communist  book 
is  automatically  a  good  book.  I  should 
think  the  fact  that  Hitler  and  Miissolini 
were   authors  foremost  among  the  foes  of 


communism  would  be  sufDcient  refutation 
of  that  theory. 

And  so  It  goes.  One  begins  to  wonder 
whether  this  is  still  the  "Land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave"  about  which  we  sing 
so  wholeheartedly.  There  has  been  dropped 
upon  utterance  and  Ideas  a  smokescreen  of 
intimidation  that  dims  essential  talk  and 
essential  thought.  Nor  is  it  the  superzea- 
lots  who  bother  me  so  much  in  all  of  this — 
it  is  the  lack  of  plain,  old-fashioned  guts  on 
the  part  of  those  who  capitulate  to  them. 
Surely,  such  actions  must  be  of  great  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Kremlin;  these  capitula- 
tors  are.  In  effect,  a  sixth  columu  which  does 
not  even  require  payment. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done?  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  picture  is 
either  as  black  or  as  red  as  it  has  l>een 
painted.  I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that 
Messrs.  McCabtht  and  McCarkan  represent 
the  real  feeling  of  the  American  people.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  basic  conunon  sense 
and  the  fundamental  fairness  of  the  Nation. 

But  there  is  more  fear  in  the  country  than 
the  facts  warrant.  Beset  by  doubt,  the  Na- 
tion listens  to  those  who  seem  to  offer  a  cure, 
even  though  the  medicine  be  more  harmful 
than  the  disease. 

There  are  times  when  all  of  us  are  op- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
surrounding  us,  when  we  wonder  what  we 
as  individuals  can  do  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion.    I  offer  four  suggestions: 

First,  let  us  keep  strong:  let  ua  never  lower 
our  guard. 

Second,  in  the  Justifiable  concern  about 
our  own  loss  of  equilibrium,  let  us  keep  alert 
to  all  aspects  of  aggressive  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

Third,  let  us  remember  that  we  need  spirit- 
ual unity  in  our  land.  We  must  not  lock 
our  minds  with  the  key  of  prejudice.  We 
cannot  afford  senseless  fights — they  are  a 
luxxiry  based  on  a  security  we  do  not  possess. 

Finally.  I  urge  that  we  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  principles  of  "man's  right  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  lose  thereof."  Let  us 
tbils  help  to  restore  a  courage  of  old  to  our 
beloved  country. 


Eisenhower  and  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  Kansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  herewith  a  Lincoln  Day  speech 
I  delivered  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  on  February 
16.  1953: 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Amarillo  tonight  and 
to  have  this  pleasant  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  on  some  of  the  Issues  which  confront  the 
country  today. 

I  do  not  feel  like  a  stranger  when  I  come 
here.  My  home  is  almost  directly  north  of 
you  and  out  on  these  high  plains  I  feel  like 
we  are  all  neighbors  and  friends  no  matter 
how  far  we  may  l>e  separated  by  distance. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  know  that  a  part  of  my 
district  was  once  a  part  of  Texas.  That  was 
during  the  time  when  the  Panhandle  ex- 
tended along  the  west  side  of  the  100th  Meri- 
dian as  far  north  as  the  Arkansas  River  and 
then  followed  that  river  on  up  into  what  is 
now  Colorado. 

I  dont  know  how  you  happened  to  let  that 
territory  get  away  from  you  but  after  we 
pass  the  bill  in  Congress  giving  the  tidelands 
back,  I  hope  you  don't  start  out  to  recover 
all  the  other  territory  that  was  once  a  part 


of  your  great  State.  That  might  really  dis- 
turb things  up  in  Kansas. 

The  fact  is  with  the  development  of  the 
Hugoton  gas  field  and  other  oil  and  gas  areas 
in  southwest  Kansas.  Texans  have  Just  about 
taken  over  this  former  territory  anyway.  We 
have  a  lot  of  them  up  there  and  they  are  ail 
mighty  fine  people. 

Another  reason  I  feel  that  my  country  and 
yours  is  pretty  much  the  same  is  that  back 
in  the  days  of  the  "dirty  thirties,"  as  we 
called  them  in  Kansas,  about  half  of  my 
district  blew  down  here  and  about  half  of 
the  Texas  Panhandle  blew  up  there.  It's  all 
mixed  up  now  and  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
Kansas  soil  from  Texas  soil. 

I  am  glad  to  come  to  Texas  so  soon  after 
it  went  Republican  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. I  understand  that  no  part  of  the 
State  was  any  more  strongly  Republican 
than  this  area. 

I  rememt>er  about  the  time  that  I  gradu- 
ated from  law  school  one  of  my  fellow  grad- 
uates was  looking  'round  for  a  location  and 
had  in  mind  coming  down  to  Texas.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  several  letters  to  various 
locations  in  the  State  to  inquire  atx)ut 
prospects. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  a  Texas  city 
he  enumerated  his  qualifications  and  among 
other  things  said:  "I  am  an  horiest  lawyer 
and  a  Republican  In  politics."  In  due  time 
he  received  a  reply  reading  as  follows: 

"Deas  Six:  Your  letter  has  been  received 
and  I  note  your  interest  in  locating  in  this 
city.  I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  if  you 
are  an  honest  lawyer  you  will  have  no  com- 
petition, and  as  ..  Republican  th«  game  laws 
will  fully  protect  you." 

I  think  things  have  changed  some  since 
that  time  and  certainly  after  what  happened 
last  fall  a  Republican  should  not  require 
the  prot'.ction  of  the  game  laws  in  coming 
to  this  State. 

I  am  happy  also  to  be  in  the  congressional 
district  which  was  represented  so  well  in 
Congress  a  few  years  back  by  my  good  friend 
Ben  Guill.  He  wasn't  there  long  but  he  nukde 
a  great  record.  He  was  always  on  the  Job  for 
the  people  of  this  district  and  on  the  right 
side  of  all  the  important  issues  which  con- 
fronted the  country  at  that  time. 

He  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  can  per- 
sonally testify  to  the  help  that  he  was  to 
me  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
from  this  part  of  the  country  in  dealing 
with  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  which 
Is  so  vital  to  all  of  us  out  here. 

This  is  also  the  home  district  of  Marvin 
Jones  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  many  years 
during  a  time  when  much  of  our  important 
agricultural  legislation  was  being  enacted. 
There  is  no  man  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try who  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  im- 
portant agricultural  legislation  as  Marvin 
Jones. 

He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  farm 
leader.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat 
and  I  was  a  Republican  did  not  prevent  xis 
from  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  most  of  the  Im- 
portant agricultural  legislation  which  was 
before  Congress  in  those  days. 

That  brings  up  another  question  which 
has  always  intrigued  me  and  that  is  why. 
when  the  interests  of  my  district  and  your 
district  are  so  nearly  alike,  one  should  be 
predominantly  Democratic  and  the  other 
strongly  Republican.  Our  great  economic 
interests  out  here  involving  the  production 
of  wheat,  cattle,  oil.  and  gas  are  identical. 
Our  people  are  alike  in  their  viewpoint  and 
their  background.  They  all  have  that  clear- 
ness of  thinking  and  viewpoint  that  comes 
from  living  on  these  broad  plains  where  the 
sun  shines  brightly  and  horizons  are  un- 
limited. 

Certainly,  if  we  were  starting  all  over 
again,  there  couldn't  be  much  difference  in 
the  political  alinements  of  these  two  districts 
because  fundamentally  the  people  who  llv* 
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In  them  think  and  see  alike.  It  is  only  th« 
memory  of  things  that  hapjsened  almost  100 
years  ago  which  has  created  so  much  dif- 
ference politically. 

But  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ice  has 
been  broken.  It  was  broken  when  Ben 
Guill  was  elected  to  Congress  and  when  be 
later  received  such  a  magnificent  vote  as  a 
Republican  In  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
It  was  broken  again  last  fall  when  Dwight 
D.  Bsenhower,  a  native  Texan,  carried  this 
great  State  by  such  a  splendid  majority. 

I  realize  of  course  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Texas  Democrats  who  were  Ameri- 
cans first  and  Democrats  second  voted  for 
General  Eisenhower,  and  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  alone  could  not  have  carried 
this  State  even  for  a  candidate  as  popular 
as  he. 

It  seems  to  me  however  that  what  occurred 
In  Texas  last  fall  means  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  beginning  of  a  real  two-party  system 
In  Texas — something  that  should  be  wel- 
comed by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
I  know  that  Republicans  welcome  it  and  so 
many  Texas  Democrats  have  told  me  they 
think  a  two-party  system  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  State  and  I  know  this  view 
prevails  In  Democratic  circles  as  well. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  feeling 
exists  because  monopoly  is  always  wrong, 
whether  in  politics  or  in  business.  Real 
competition  is  the  thing  that  brings  about 
good  government  as  well  as  good  business. 
While  Kansas  is  considered  a  strong  Re- 
publican state,  yet  we  have  always  had  the 
comi>etition  of  an  active  Democratic  minority 
and  whenever  we  Republicans  get  a  little 
careless  or  fail  to  do  a  Job  that  is  satis- 
factory to  t:ie  voters  of  the  Sute.  that  mi- 
nority becomes  a  majority.  In  the  last  40 
years  we  have  had  4  Democratic  governors, 
an  average  of  1  every  10  years,  although 
they  weren't  spaced  exactly  that  way. 

We've  never  elected  a  Democratic  gover- 
nor for  more  than  one  term.  In  other  words 
we  believe  in  a  strong  opp>osition  psurty  but 
we  don't  want  it  to  get  too  strong.  But 
we've  had  some  good  Democratic  governors 
and  the  State  has  been  better  off  and  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  better  off  for  the 
competition. 

I  don't  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Texas  to  be  all  Republican  any  more  than 
It  would  be  for  it  to  be  all  Democratic.  But 
a  strong  Republican  Party  in  this  State  will 
mean  better  government  as  well  as  more 
consideration  in  national  affairs  than  can 
possibly  be  received  as  long  as  this  is  con- 
sidered a  one-party  State. 

Last  year  the  people  of  this  country  placed 
a  great  responsibility  on  the  Republican 
Party.  They  turned  over  to  us  Ixjth  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  this 
great  Government.  For  almost  4  weeks 
now  we've  been  in  control.  That's  not  much 
time.  But  it  has  been  time  enough  to  create 
a  new  spirit  and  a  different  atmosphere  in 
Washington. 

The  big  housecleanlng  that  the  people  of 
this  country  voted  for  on  Novemt>er  4  hasn't 
taken  place  entirely.  That  will  take  time. 
But  no  one  could  come  to  Washington  today 
and  fail  to  observe  that  substantial  changes 
have  taken  place. 

No;  4  weeks  is  not  much  time.  But  it's 
been  time  enough  to  take  the  controls  off 
of  meat  prices  and  do  away  with  the  system 
of  compulsory  grading  which  has  cost  the 
cattle  producers  of  this  country  so  much. 

It's  not  much  time.  But  it's  been  time 
enough  to  get  legislation  through  Congress 
extending  the  power  of  the  President  to  re- 
organize the  Government  departments  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

It's  been  time  enough  to  get  hearings 
started  on  the  tidelands  legislation.  Time 
enough  to  change  our  foreign  policy  to  the 
extent  that  we  now  have  the  initiative  in- 
stead of  Joe  Stalin,  and  instead  of  \u  won- 
dering wliat  he  is  going  to  do  next,  he  is 
wondering  what  we  are  going  to  do  next. 
That  is  a  real  change. 


No,  it's  not  much  time  but  it's  time  enough 
to  start  a  complete  revision  of  the  budget 
In  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  give  consideration  to  legislation 
for  tax  Eeduction  which  will  be  enacted  after 
we  have  reduced  expenditures. 

We  are  meeting  today  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  great  leader 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  ovu-  Nation's  history, 
when  brother  fought  against  brother  and 
the  very  fate  of  our  country  trembled  in  the 
l^alance.: 

We  m^et  to  honor  Lincoln,  the  martyr,  who 
gave  his  life  fo:-  his  country;  to  honor  Lin- 
coln, the  man  of  good  will  who,  if  he  had 
lived,  wjsuld  have  avoided  the  sad  mistakes 
which  irere  made  in  the  dark  years  follow- 
ing the  Iwar. 

Lincoln's  untimely  death  was  a  tragic  loss 
to  the  North.  It  was  an  even  greater  loss  to 
the  South. 

When  Lincoln  took  over  our  Government 
92  years  ago  the  grievous  errors  of  former 
administrations  had  almost  encompassed  our 
countryte  destruction.  Lincoln  inherited  a 
Nation  long  divided  in  spirit  and  with 
problems  which  had  gone  so  far  that  they 
apparenltly  could  only  be  solved  in  the  cru- 
cible of  war.  He  came  on  the  scene  too  late 
for  evenj  his  great  genius  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems peacefully. 

The  Republican  administration  now  tak- 
ing ove|  inherits  problems  which  in  their 
gravity  can  only  be  compared  with  those 
which  confronted  Lincoln.  When  President 
Eisenhower  took  the  oath  of  office  on  January 
20  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing a  Nbtion  with  an  indebtedness  of  over 
$265  biUion;  with  future  commitments  and 
obligattt^ns  of  many  billions  more;  with  a 
budget  for  the  current  year  of  over  eighty 
billions  I  included  in  which  is  an  estimated 
deficit  of  almost  six  billions;  and  a  budget 
presented  by  the  outgoing  administration  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  which  assumes  a  deficit 
of  approximately  $10  billion. 

Presic^nt  Elsenhower  came  into  office  at 
a  time  ^hen  tragic  mistakes  in  foreign  policy 
for  man^  years  past  had  created  a  most  criti- 
cal International  situation.  We  have  war. 
real  wax*,  in  Korea  where  American  trays  are 
giving  their  lives  every  day.  We  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Communist  nations  may 
start  otiber  wars  in  many  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

There  is  unrest  in  the  Near  East — In  fact 
In  all  of  J  Asia.  The  entire  continent  of  Africa 
is  afire  jwlth  agitation,  a  situation  most  fa- 
vorable jTor  Communist  enterprises.  There  Is 
restlessness  in  some  of  the  South  American 
countries.  No  one  knows  what  may  happen 
In  the  satellite  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain",  Any  many  of  the  governments  in 
western'  Evu-ope,  our  allies,  are  none  too 
stable.    ' 

Aside -from  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged 
in  actu$l  war  we  are  in  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult psychological  situation.  Except  for 
Korea  #hat  we  have  now  is  not  war  and  it 
is  not  pjeace.  We  call  it  a  cold  war  for  want 
of  a  better  term.  But  in  many  ways  it  is  as 
difficult;  or  more  so  as  a  real  war  would  be. 
It  is  a  situation  which  sorely  tries  the  pa- 
tience ojf  our  people. 

Wheni  President  Elsenhower  took  over  he 
found  our  farmers  disheartened  and  dis- 
couraged. Except  for  the  period  of  a  few 
months!  following  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war  farm  prices  have  been  declining 
since  early  In  1948.  During  the  last  2  years 
or  sincf  February  1951  they  have  declined 
18  percent.  Yet  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion had  done  nothing  to  meet  that  situation. 

Wheri  President  Eisenhower  took  over,  he 
found  a  situation  of  unrest  in  the  field  of 
labor  brought  about  by  the  unsound  and 
ill -advised  labor  policies  of  the  previous 
administration. 

He  took  over  a  government  weakened  by 
corruption  and  by  disloyalty  in  high  places. 
He    took    over    a    government    whose    ill- 
advised  controls  over  wages  and  prices  were 


stlfiing   initiative,   injuring  small   business, 
and  depressing  farm  prices. 

He  took  over  a  nation  whose  people  were 
disturbed  and  distressed  becavise  they  lacked 
leadership  in  one  of  the  most  critical  times 
In  our  history — a  nation  whose  people  were 
divided  becavise  for  20  years  they  had  been 
living  under  administrations  which  set  group 
against  group  and  class  against  class  for 
political  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  the 
solution  of  these  problems  must  necessarily 
be  a  long  and  slow  process.  The  results  of 
20  years  of  mistakes  and  misrule  cannot  b« 
overcome  in  a  day  or  in  a  year.  That  would 
be  the  case  even  if  our  problems  were  solely 
of  a  domestic  nature,  but  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  problems  are  related  to  foreign 
affairs  where  otir  action  depends  on  the 
action  of  other  nations  makes  their  solution 
much  longer  and  more  difficult. 

But  President  Eisenhower  Is  losing  no  time 
in  coming  to  grips  with  these  tremendous 
problems.  No  administration  has  ever  made 
a  more  vigorous  start  than  this  one. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the 
immediate  steps  which  ovir  great  President 
took  during  his  first  few  days  in  office.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  which  he 
delivered  to  Congress  on  February  2 — a  truly 
great  message — he  outlined  the  problems 
confronting  the  country  and  the  policies 
wlilch  would  be  invoked  to  solve  them. 

In  this  message  the  President  gave  \is  an 
outline  of  the  vigorous  foreign  policy  which 
he  Intends  to  follow.  That  has  been  followed 
up  by  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  EKilles 
and  Mutual  Aid  Administrator  Stassen  to 
various  European  countries.  It  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  legislation  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Under  Secretary  in  the 
State  Department  to  handle  administrative 
and  personnel  matters  with  the  object  of 
cleaning  the  deadwood  and  the  unfit  out  of 
the  Department  and  making  it  the  strong  in- 
strumentality which  it  ought  to  be  for  peace. 

In  the  field  of  military  affairs  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  made  a  trip  to  Korea  to  ob« 
tain  firsthand  information  as  to  the  situa- 
tion there. 

This  has  been  followed  with  action  in  re- 
gard to  Formosa  and  the  disposition  of  our 
fleet  in  Asiatic  waters.  It  has  been  followed 
by  the  promise  to  build  up  and  equip  the 
South  Korean  army  so  that  it  can  take  over 
a  larger  part  of  the  fighting  as  long  as  the 
war  continues. 

In  his  message  the  President  outlined  ills 
program  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  for 
reducing  expenditures,  for  balancing  the 
budget,  and  for  a  review  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 

He  promised  a  review  and  study  of  farm 
problems  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  price-suppcH-t  programs,  including  90 
percent  of  parity  on  the  basic  commodities 
for  1933  and  1954,  will  be  faithfiiliy  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricxilture.  Sec- 
retary Benson,  of  course,  has  given  the  same 
assurance. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  outlined  a 
program  for  conservation  and  resource  de- 
velopment as  well  as  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
field  of  government  reorganization.  It  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  development  of  a  sounder  and 
better   labor   policy. 

While  obviously  the  President's  message  is 
only  a  general  presentation  of  policies,  more 
specific  presentations  will  be  made  later  as 
legislative  proposals  are  worked  out. 

Out  in  this  great  agricultural  area  we  are 
naturally  interested  in  what  Government 
policies  will  be  with  reference  to  agriculture, 
both  Immediate  and  long  range.  During  the 
campaign  President  Eisenhower  outlined  his 
views  on  agriculture  more  specifically  per- 
haps than  any  Presidential  candidate  has 
ever  done.  He  showed  his  warm  and  under- 
standing appreciation  of  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems. 

The  pledges  which  are  contained  In  our 
platform    and    in    President    Eisenhower's 
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speeches  wtU  be  carried  ont.  Methods  of 
Implementing  those  pledges  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  Congress. 

Over  and  beyond  that.  Congress  will  exer- 
cise the  duties  Imposed  on  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  policy-making  branch  of  the 
Gtovernment  and  do  Its  part  In  working  out 
agricultural  policies  In  order  to  keep  o\ir 
farm  programs  up  to  date.  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  Congress  vrlU  not  abandon 
or  weaken  present  programs  until  and  unless 
better  programs  are  Xound  to  take  their 
place. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  considered 
farm  legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Re- 
publicans from  the  Middle  West  and  Demo- 
crats from  the  South  have  worked  side  by 
side  and  shoulder  to  shovUder  in  developing 
our  present  policies  and  programs.  We  have 
done  this  not  only  in  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture but  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  because 
we  believe  that  what  is  good  for  agriculture 
Is  good  for  the  whole  country. 

With  reference  to  immediate  problems  let 
me  p>oint  out  that  Secretary  Benson  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  are  making  these  problems  their 
first  order  of  business. 

Here  again  the  matter  Is  complicated  by 
the  neglect  of  the  Truman  administration  to 
deal  with  situations  that  have  been  develop- 
ing for  a  years. 

As  soon  as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  organised  I  appointed  a  livestock  sub- 
committee headed  by  Wxluam  S.  Hill,  of 
Colorado,  and  composed  of  members  of  both 
parties  who  are  especially  well  posted  on  Uv»- 
■tock  problems. 

This  subcommittee  got  to  work  at  once  oa 
the  removal  of  price  ceilings  and  compul- 
sory grading.  It  was  unable  to  accomplish 
anything,  however,  until  the  new  admlnla* 
trmtlon  came  In.  After  that,  with  the  co« 
operation  and  support  of  Secretary  Benton, 
quick  results  were  achieved. 

But  the  subcommittee  did  not  stop  there. 
It  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  pur- 
chasing agenclee  of  the  armed  services  in  an 
•CTort  to  step  up  purchases  of  beef  for  those 
agencies.     These  efforts   will   continue. 

Tomorrow  the  subcommittee  is  holding  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  of  beef  imports  from 
New  Zealand.  In  the  meantime  It  Is  con- 
ducting a  study  as  to  the  agrlcultxiral  credit 
situation  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er adequate  credit  Is  available  to  cattle  pro- 
ducers at  the  present  time  and.  If  not. 
whether  legislation  along  that  line  should 
be  considered. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  subcommittee 
will  continue  its  efforts  to  be  of  every  poen 
aible  assistance  in  this  and  similar  situa- 
tions. 

There  is  not  time  today  to  dlscviss  other 
great  problems  In  detail.  But  all  of  us  re- 
alize their  magnitude.  I  have  already  said 
they  can  be  compared  only  to  those  which 
confronted  Lincoln  during  the  dark  war  days. 
President  Eisenhower  wants  and  needs  the 
support  of  every  American  in  finding  the 
right  answer  to  these  grave  problems.  In- 
volved in  them  is  the  very  question  of  the 
survival  of  our  country,  and  the  world  as 
vn  have  known  It  in  our  time. 

I  think  all  can  agree  the  only  real  answer 
to  our  problems  Is  peace  and  that  every  as- 
pect of  Government  policy  miist  be  consid- 
ered and  carried  out  with  that  thought  in 
mind.  That  Is  the  overall  program  of  our 
great  President. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  of  great  heart, 
great  mind,  and  great  soul,  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  his  need  for  divine  guidance.  He 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  On  one  occasion  he 
said.  "I  am  driven  to  my  knees  over  and 
over  again,  because  I  have  nowhere  else 
to  go." 

During  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
war  In  a  latter  to  a  group  of  clergymen  he 
said:  "My  hope  of  success  In  this  great  and 
terrible  struggle  rests  on  that  immutable 
foundation,  the  jxistice  and  goodness  of  CKxl. 
AnA  when  events  are  fwrj  threatening  and 


prospects  very  dark.  I  still  hope  In  some 
way,  which  man  cannot  see,  bM  will  be  well 
in  the  end,  because  otir  cause  Is  Just,  and 
Ood  is  on  our  side." 

No  President  since  Lincoln  has  so  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul 
which  are  found  In  Dwight  D.  EUenhower. 
He  too  realizes  that  without  divine  help  we 
cannot  expect  to  solve  the  overwhelming 
problems  of  today. 

He  broke  all  precedent  by  preceding  his 
Inaugxiral  address  with  a  prayer  which  he 
bad  written  himself  and  which  he  delivered 
Immediately  after  being  sworn  In  on  Capitol 
Hill.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  as 
far  as  I  know  Cabinet  meetings  have  been 
opened  with   prayer. 

In  attending  a  breakfast  prayer  meeting 
recently,  sponsored  by  the  International 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership  and  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  high  Government  of- 
ficials and  Members  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent reaffirmed  his  own  deep  conviction  that 
"free  government  must  be  founded  upon 
and  Imbedded  In  a  deep-felt  religious  faith" 
if  it  is  to  be  worthy  and  survive. 

The  example  set  by  President  Elsenhower 
In  giving  evidence  of  his  own  deep  religious 
dedication  and  In  making  prayer  a  part  of 
his  daily  life  Is  having  great  influence  In 
Washington.  I  hope  it  is  an  influence  that 
is  being  felt  over  the  entire  country  because 
all  of  us  In  positions  of  responsibility  in 
Washington  not  only  need  your  encourage- 
ment and  support  but  ws  want  and  need 
your  prayers  as  wsU. 


h^slry-Widt  Striktt  ud  Lockoatt 

I    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

I  HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

OF  TSZAS 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  RKPRBSSNTATIVB 
Tnesdaw,  Februanf  24.  195S 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  so  many  erroneous  reports  and  hon- 
est misconceptions  in  regard  to  my  bill 
(H.  R.  2545)  that  I  am  making  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  the  following  tech- 
nical discussion. 

I  do  not  intend  to  outline  here  the 
many  arguments  as  to  the  desirability 
of  ending  industry-wide  lockouts  and 
strikes.  That  is  a  question  which  each 
of  us  will  have  to  decide  for  himself. 
I  outlined  my  own  thinking  to  the  House 
on  February  3. 

What  I  do  intend  in  these  remarks  is 
to  explain  as  precisely*  as  I  am  capable 
just  how  my  bill  would  op>erate  against 
industry-wide  lockouts  and  strikes,  and 
just  how  my  bill  will  affect  industry-wide 
bargaining  as  such. 

First.  Monopolistic  lockouts  and 
strikes: 

The  primary  evils  I  seek  to  eliminate 
are  the  industry-wide  lockout  and  strike. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  tedious  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  would  be  involved  if  I 
left  to  administrative  agencies  and  the 
courts  the  problem  of  determining  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  monopolistic  lockout 
or  strike.  Therefore.  I  have  defined 
these  terms  in  language  no  reasonable 
man  can  fail  to  understand. 

Specifically.  I  have  provided  that  any 
interference  with  employment  which  re- 
sults from  a  concerted  plan  of  action  by 
competing  employers  is  a  monopolistic 
lockout.  Similarly,  and  in  almost  the 
exact  language,  I  have  provided  that  any 
interference  with  an  employer's  opera- 


tions which  results  from  a  concerted  plan 
of  action  by  the  employees  of  competing 
employers  is  a  monop>olistic  strike. 

Second.  Enforcement:  Under  the 
terms  of  my  bill,  both  the  monopolistic 
lockout  and  the  monopolistic  strike  are 
specifically  designated  as  unfair  labor 
practices  and  are  made  subject  to  the 
same  proceedings  now  In  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  for  other 
unfair  labor  practices  by  both  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Briefly,  charges  are  to 
be  fUed  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  appropriate  hearings 
are  to  be  conducted  by  that  agency. 
The  NLRB  thereafter  takes  whatever  ac- 
tion is  authorized  by  law  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unfair  labor  practice:  this  nor- 
mally involves  the  issuance  of  a  cease 
and  desist  order,  a  petition  to  a  Federal 
district  court  for  enforcement,  and  the 
right  of  appeal  within  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  making 
monopolistic  lockouts  and  strikes  unfair 
labor  practices  and  other  enforcement 
devices  which  could  have  been  selected. 
Monopolistic  lockouts  and  strikes  are 
not  crimes  under  my  bill,  nor  are  they 
the  basis  for  prosecution  by  the  Oovern- 
ment,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
made  unlawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
In  fact,  if  there  la  any  basis  for  orlU- 
cism  on  this  score,  it  would  be  that  I 
have  selected  what  is  probably  the  least 
effectlTe  remedy.  I  make  no  apologies, 
however.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  convinced 
that  a  spedallied  administrative  remedy 
with  a  right  to  court  review  offers  th« 
soundest  approach  where  labor-manago* 
ment  relations  are  involved. 

Third.  Small  business  exemption; 
Like  the  majority  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  an  especial  fondness  for  small- 
business  enterprises.  It  is  the  small 
business  of  this  Nation  to  which  we  must 
turn  for  an  expression  of  those  forces 
which  can  Yx  trusted  to  revitalize  the 
mainsprings  of  private  enterprise  and 
initiative  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
America.  Therefore,  I  have  provided  an 
exemption  for  truly  small  businesses  of 
this  Nation. 

My  bill  exempts  small  businesses  and 
the  employees  of  small-business  estab- 
lishments from  the  overall  provisions  of 
the  bilL  Specifically,  small  businesses 
operating  within  50  miles  of  each  other, 
and  employing  less  than  100  persons  are 
not  covered  by  my  definition  of  monopo- 
listic lockout;  similiarly.  the  employees 
of  such  business  establishments  are  ex- 
empt from  my  definition  of  a  monopo- 
listic strike,  and  may,  through  estab- 
lished NLRB  representation  proceed- 
ings, be  represented  by  a  common  bar- 
gaining agent. 

This  exemption  has  been  criticized  as 
being  unrealistic.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
"50  mile — 100  employee"  exemption  is 
necessarily  the  final  answer.  I  included 
these  particular  figures  because  they 
have  already  been  approved  once,  almost 
6  years  ago.  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  feel  that  some  exemption 
should  be  allowed  for  small  business.  My 
mind  is  open  as  to  just  what  outside 
limits  of  the  exemption  should  be.  and 
I  will  appreciate  any  suggestions  from 
any  source  on  this  particular  problem. 
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l^)urth.  Provides  a  grace  period  before 
fully  effective: 

Inasmuch  as  my  bill  may  alter,  to  some 
extent,  present  collective-bargaining 
patterns,  depending  on  the  voluntary  de- 
sires of  the  parties.  I  have  provided  a 
grace  period  during  which  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts  are  con- 
tinued in  full  force  and  will  be  termi- 
nated only  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  itself.  A  similar  grace 
period  is  also  provided  for  existing  NLRB 
certifications  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principal  provisions  of  my  bill. 
This  grace  period,  in  my  opinion,  is 
necessary  in  order  that  adjustment  to 
the  new  provisions  can  be  made  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

In  summary  at  this  point,  my  bill  de- 
fines monoix)listic  strikes  and  lockouts, 
makes  such  strikes  and  lockouts  unfair 
labor  practices,  provides  an  exemption 
for  small  business,  and  allows  a  grace 
period  for  management  and  labor  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions 
where  necessary. 

These  remarks  would  be  incomplete, 
however,  if  I  failed  to  answer  some  of  the 
criticism  directed  at  House  Resolution 
2545. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  my 
bill  does  not  do: 
First.  Ban  industrywide  bargaining: 
There  is  not  a  single  word  or  phrase 
In  my  bill  which  can  be  pointed  out  as 
banning  industrywide  bargaining. 

The  effect  of  its  provisions  Is  to  remove 
Industrywide  bargaining  trxtm  the  area 
of  compulsory  bargaining.  That  is.  it 
provides  that  once  a  representative  has 
been  certified  by  NLRB  as  representing 
the  employees  of  one  employer,  he  is 
••ineligible  to  be  certified"  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  employees  of  a  competing 
employer.  Note  the  phrase  "Ineligible  to 
be  certified' —page  3.  line  5.  This  does 
not  say  that  he  may  not  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  employees  of  competing  em- 
ployers on  a  voluntary  basis,  provided 
the  union  members  and  the  employers 
in  that  industry  so  desire.  It  simply 
means  that  the  force  and  authority  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment  will  no  longer 
be  available  to  require  collective  bar- 
gaining on  an  industrywide  basis — or  to 
compel  union  locals  to  submit  to  the 
domination  of  international  ofBcers — or 
to  compel  employers  to  deal  with  inter- 
national unions  If  they  prefer  to  bargain 
collectively  with  their  own  employees. 
But,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  parties 
may  bargain  at  any  level  of  organization 
they  wish — always  provided  they  respect 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  which  are  di- 
rected at  the  monopolistic  lockout  and 
strike. 

Second.  Discriminate  against  em- 
ployers : 

Some  employer  groups  have  pointed 
to  the  Kersten  amendment — beginning 
on  line  18  of  page  3 — as  prohibiting  their 
present  systems  of  collective  bargaining 
while,  at  the  same  time,  imposing  no 
similar  restraint  on  unions. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  It  Is  my  in- 
tention that  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
operate  equally  against  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

I  retained  the  Kersten  amendment  In 
my  bill  simply  because  it  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  old  Hartley  bilL   As  a  matter 


of  fact,  while  the  Kersten  proviso  on  the 
surface  apparently  prohibits  concerted 
activities  by  employers  in  the  area  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  bill  itself  pro- 
vides no  punishment  for  a  failure  to 
abide  by  Its  prohibition,  nor  would  its 
inclusion  in  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  subject  such  concerted  activ- 
ities to  any  proceedings  whatsoever. 

Third.  End  all  monopolistic  practices 
In  labor-management  negotiations: 

While  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion 
that  all  nionopolistlc  practices  should  be 
attacked  directly  by  Federal  legislation, 
they  are  not  covered  by  my  bill. 

Therei  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  anti-  ■ 
monopoly  legislation  directed  at  monop- 
olistic practices  as  such  are  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Measures  to  at- 
tack monopolistic  practices  by  both  man- 
agement and  labor  are  p>ending  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I 
will  support  such  legislation  If  that  dis- 
tinguished committee  will  bring  it  to 
the  floor. 

My  bill,  as  I  have  said  previously.  Is 
designed  to  end  the  monopolistic  lockout 
and  strike.  It  does  not  authorize  any 
examination  of  the  results  of  Industry- 
wide bargaining  to  determine  whether 
or  not  |uch  bargaining  has  created  an 
undesirable  monopoly.  So  long  as  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiatioxis  which 
involve  competitors  and  employees  of 
competiitors  are  conducted  peacefully, 
withouti  threat  of  strike  or  lockout,  such 
negotiations  may  continue  as  if  my  bill 
were  n^ver  enacted.  If  the  results  ar- 
rived at  by  such  peaceful  negotiations 
are  in  themselves  monopolistic,  my  bill 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  against 
such  results. 

Fourtih.  Discriminate  against  interna- 
tional  unions:  The  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced ispeclfically  provides  that  local 
umons  may  affiliate,  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  with  international  unions  and  other 
such  gk-oups.  And.  as  I  have  stated 
above.  If  the  local  unions  desire  and 
the  employers  In  the  Industry  do  not  ob- 
ject, the  international  may  continue  to 
bargain  for  the  entire  industry,  either 
directly  or  through  pattern  bargaining — 
as  it  sees  fit.  The  only  thing  I  propose 
by  my  bill  is  that  the  international  union 
is  not  free  to  call  a  strike,  nor  may  a 
group  ^f  employers  Invoke  an  Industry- 
wide lockout.  Such  decisions,  under  my 
bill,  must  be  made  by  the  local  union  or 
the  individual  employer. 

Fifth.  Create  company  unions:  This 
particular  criticism  can  only  be  based 
on  a  deliberate  and  unfair  attempt  to 
discredit.  The  very  essence  of  company 
unionism,  as  was  advanced  by  opponents 
of  the  'Wagner  Act  almost  20  years  ago. 
Is  that  the  representative  of  the  employ- 
ees must  be  an  employee  himself.  Clear- 
ly. If  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees Is  also  an  employee  and  subject 
to  discipline  by  the  employer,  a  company 
union  will  result.  But  my  bill  makes 
no  such  stipulation.  Professional  union 
organizers  and  negotiators  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  hired  by  em- 
ployees to  represent  them  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Passage  of  my  bill  would 
make  no  change  whatsoever  in  this  pro- 
cedures 


CONCLUSION 


In  summary — and  in  conclusion — pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  2545  would — 

First.  Define  monopolistic  lockouts 
and  strikes; 

Second.  Make  such  lockouts  and  strikes 
unfair  labor  practices  imder  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act ; 

Third.  Provide  a  special  exemption  for 
small  business  establishments  and  the 
employees  of  small  business  establish- 
ments; and 

Fourth.  Allow  a  grace  period  for  these 
provisions  to  become  operative. 

Passage  of  H.  R.  2545  would  not — 

First.  Ban  industnnxrlde  bargaining  as 
such; 

Second.  Discriminate  against  employ- 
ers; 

Third.  Prohibit  monopolistic  practices 
as  such  in  collective-bargaining  nego- 
tiations; 

Fourth.  Discriminate  against  Interna- 
tional unions ;  or 

Fifth.  Create  company  unions. 

As  I  have  made  clear  from  the  very 
beginning  of  my  attempts  to  Interest 
Congress  in  this  legislation,  I  will  ap- 
preciate advice  and  suggestions  from  my 
colleagues. 

There  Is  a  problem  here  which  Con- 
gress must  solve.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
every  one  of  us  that  we  devote  our  best 
talents  to  the  solution. 


SidtUfhts  OB  the  Acc«npUslia«its  of 
0.  0.  Mclatyrt,  t  Groot  Rtportor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  Febniary  24.  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Insert  the  following  which 
Is  No.  4  In  the  series  of  articles  that  Mr. 
Dick  Cull.  Jr..  is  writing  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  distinguished  reiwrter, 
the  late  O.  O.  Mclntyre: 

New  York,  February. — It'«  often  been  said 
that  3rou  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the  country 
but  you  can't  take  the  country  out  of  the 
boy. 

Th&t  old  saying  was  made-to-order  for 
O.  O.  Mclnt3^e,  the  newspaper  columnist  who 
climbed  from  near  obscurity  In  Plattsburg, 
Mo.,  and  Gallipolls,  Ohio,  to  fame  and  for- 
tune on  Broadway. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  on  Valentine's 
Day,  February  14,  1938,  at  the  age  of  53, 
Oscar  Odd  Mclntyre  was  still  a  small -town 
boy  at  heart. 

His  syndicated  column.  New  York  Day  by 
Day.  read  regiolarly  for  over  15  years  by 
more  than  a  hundred  million  Americans, 
reported  the  area  of  the  Great  White  Way 
with  the  wonderment — and  often  skepti- 
cism— of  the  visitor  to  the  big  town. 

Mclntyre  wrote  without  the  brittle  sophis- 
tication that  attaches  to  many  of  those  now 
covering  the  Broadway  beat  for  nationwide 
audiences. 

If  he  made  a  new  discovery,  he  communi- 
cated it  tb  the  reader  by  the  note  of  stir- 
prlse  In  his  writings.  He  dldnt  pretend  to 
have  known  It  all  the  time. 

Maybelle  Hope  Mclntyre.  the  widow  of  the 
great  columnist.  recaUed  a  few  days  ago  la 
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her  Park  Avenue  apartment  here  that  her 
husband  never  lost  the  homesick  feeling  for 
the  small  towns  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, j 

"Bvery  night  at  dttsk,  the  homesickness 
came  over  him,"  she  said.  Apparently  the 
feeling  would  set  In  at  the  time  of  day  a 
man  would  ordinarily  be  leaving  his  Job  to 
go  home. 

O.  O.  Mclntyre  was  bom  at  Plattsburg.  Mo., 
on  February  18.  1894.  Be  was  named  "Odd" 
for  an  uncle. 

His  father,  Henry  Bell  Mclntyre,  an  inn- 
keeper weighing  300  poimds,  was  left  a  wid- 
ower at  33,  with  3  young  children  to  care  fOr. 

When  Odd  was  about  5  years  old  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Oalllpolis.  It  was  In  this  Ohio 
River  town  that  Alexander  Mclntyre,  Odd's 
grandfather  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  had 
settled  early  in  life. 

In  1008  Mclntyre  married  Maybelle  Hope 
Small,  of  Oalllpolis.  daughter  of  a  steamboat 
captain  on  the  Ohio. 

Until  life's  end.  Mclntyre  was  sentimental 
about  GalllpoUs.  In  one  of  his  later  New 
York  Day  by  Day  colxunns.  he  wrote  of  the 
old  hometown  this  way: 

"Our  public  square  on  band  night  wove 
an  epic  pattern  of  smalltown  nobility.  Set 
In  the  human  afterglow  that  comes  along 
with  aching  loneliness  of  sunset  to  con- 
tented people.  And  not  without  seamy 
threads  as  dark  relief  In  the  tapestry. 

"And  so  In  a  ruminative  hark-back  one  Is 
carried  to  the  balcony  on  the  square  as  shad- 
ows creep  slowly  over  a  peaceful  town. 
Something  gravely  sweet,  Ineffably  sad,  as 
the  gentle  breezes  whispered  the  trees  In 
the  park,  wafting  a  delicate  scent  of  pink- 
topped  clover  from  West  Virginia  hills. 

"A  moon-drenched  creation  gripped  In  a 
stark  wonder  of  eclipsing ^  darkness.  And 
there  was  an  Interlude  of  silence  when  words 
were  never  spoken.  Sometimes  I  wonder  If 
that  was  not  something  of  a  brush  with 
reality." 

Mclntyre  worked  on  the  Oalllpolis  Journal 
for  $5  a  week  before  &ls  father,  who  dldnt 
think  much  of  newspapering.  hustled  him 
off  to  a  biisiness  college  In  ClnclnnatL 

The  young  man  didn't  like  business  col- 
lege, but  he  liked  Cincinnati.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  city  made  deep  impres- 
sions on  him — impressions  that  later  were 
turned  into  profit  on  Broadway. 

When  the  business  college  experience 
didn't  pan  out.  Father  Mclntyre  called  bis 
son  back  to  a  hotel  Job  in  Plattsburg.  That 
dldnt  work  either  because  the  son  had 
printer's  ink  in  his  blood. 

Finally,  after  writing  numerous  letters. 
Odd  got  a  Job  on  the  East  Liverpool  (Ohio) 
Morning  Tribune.  He  stayed  there  until  he 
believed  he  had  soaked  up  all  the  experience 
the  newspaper  could  offer. 

Back  in  Plattsburg.  with  his  father,  he 
sent  out  telegrams  to  a  number  of  Ohio 
newspapers.  The  next  day  came  an  o^er 
from  the  now-defunct  Dayton  Herald,  offer- 
ing him  $12  a  week  as  a  reporter. 

Mclntjrre  accepted  without  delay,  packed 
bis  grip  and  took  off  for  Dajrton  by  day 
coach.  But  the  train  wasn't  in  any  such 
hurry.  It  developed  mechanical  troubles 
and  arrived  in  Dayton  2  days  later. 

Mclntyre  scurried  to  the  newspaper  office. 
He  explained  why  he  was  late.  "Sorry,"  said 
an  edltcw.  "We  gave  yoa  up.  The  Job  la 
fUled."  I 

Mclntyre  was  crushed — and  almoat  broke. 

An  assistant  editor  noticed  his  disappoint- 
ment. Re  offered  to  loan  him  the  money 
needed  to  take  him  wherever  he  was  going. 

Ifclnt3rre  said  he  needed  92  for  railroad 
farfl  to  Olncinnatl,  wh«rt  h*  knew  some 

IMOpl*. 

Th«  aMlftant  Mlltor  bandMl  htm  th*  M, 
"JtMi  Mful  It  to  m«  wto«n  fou  bAvt  tt,"  m 
•aid  fTfflpatlMtlMltjr. 

tn  olfMlniiatl,  Mofntfrt  ftopptd  •«  tb$ 
hotaa  of  tent  tri»nd§,    WM1«  h§  worried 


over  where  to  go  next,  a  telegram  came  once 
more  from  the  Dayton  Herald.  It  promised 
a  Job,  again  at  $12  a  week. 
°  Delighted.  Mclntyre  retiu-ned  to  Dairton. 
He  was  hired  as  police  reporter.  This  was 
In  late  1906  and  H.  O.  Weakley  owned  the 
newspaper.  Charles  Geyer  was  business 
manager. 

Mclntyre  liked  his  Job  and  he  llki>d  Day- 
ton's busy,  businesslike  atmospi^re  He  also 
had  many  friends  there  and  helped  organize 
the  Captains'  Club,  which  met  at  the  old 
Pfefler's  restaurant  In  the  Beckel  Building. 
at  Third  and  Jefferson  Streets. 

In  the  Captains'  Club,  everyone  knew  each 
other  as  captain.  One  of  the  club's  founders 
was  "Cap"  H.  C.  Hendrichs.  who  retired  sev- 
eral years  ago  after  many  years  with  the 
national  advertising  department  of  the  Dally 
News. 

In  her  Park  Avenue  apartment  the  other 
day,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  recalled  that  her  husband 
received  a  blrtbday  greeting  every  year  from 
"Cap"  Hendrichs. 

Mclntyre  came  of  age  In  the  newspaper 
business  while  in  Dayton.  He  went  up  the 
ladder  from  reporter,  to  telegraph  editor,  to 
city  editor,  to  managing  editor. 

His  work  finally  came  to  the  attention  of 
Ray  Long,  managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,    a   Scrlpps-Howard   newspaper. 

On  a  visit  to  Dayton  in  1907,  Long  offered 
Mclnt3rre  a  Job  at  $25  a  week.  The  offer  was 
accepted. 

So  his  widow  says  today,  O.  O.  Mclnt3rre 
sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  cried  a  few 
hovirs  after  he  made  his  decision  to  leave 
Dayton  for  Cincinnati. 

His  fondness  for  the  Gem  City  never  left 
him. 

Tears  later,  according  to  his  widow,  he 
would  talk  about  Dayton  at  great  length  on 
the  telephone  in  New  York  with  Gordon 
Rcntschler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Rent- 
schler  was  from  a  prominent  Hamilton 
family. 

He  also  reminisced  regularly  about  Dayton 
with  Mrs.  Thomas  Watson,  wife  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  International  Business 
Machines  Co.  She  was  a  native  Da3rtonian. 
tile  former  Jeannette  M.  Klttredge. 

Mrs.  Mclntyre  never  saw  Dayton  while  her 
husband  was  alive.  But  there  is  an  inter- 
esting story  about  the  time  they  came  close. 

It  was  while  the  Mclntyres  were  returning 
east  by  train  from  California.  One  night 
about  3  a.  m..  Mrs.  Mclntyre  awoke  to  her 
husband's  shaking. 

"Wake  up,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  are 
coming  to  Dayton."  "But  how  do  you 
know?"  she  asked.  "You  can't  see  any- 
thing." 

"I  know,"  he  replied.  "I  Just  feel  It."  So 
he  called  to  the  porter  and  put  the  question 
to  him.  The  porter  said  yes.  the  txain  was 
approaching  Dayton. 

With  that  word.  Mclntjrre  threw  on  a  dress- 
ing gown,  went  to  the  vestibule  with  his 
wife  and  peered  into  the  darkness  as  the 
train  moved  through  the  city. 

About  1940.  2  years  after  her  husband's 
death.  Mrs.  Mclntyre  drove  to  Dayton  with 
a  friend.  At  that  time  she  asked  a  police- 
man about  one  of  the  old  downtown  land- 
marks her  husband  had  often  mentioned. 

The  policeman  said  the  place  was  no 
longer  in  existence. 

In  1948,  Mrs.  Mclntyre  returned  for  a 
▼islt,  which  included  an  afternoon  at  Trails- 
end,  home  of  former  Governor  James  M.  Cox. 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  and  a  long-time 
frland  of  her  husband. 

Mclntjrre  was  married  In  Kentucky.  Just 
•croM  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  on  Febru* 
«nr  18,  1908,  which  was  hU  34tb  birthday. 

Mclntyre  was  telegraph  editor,  city  editor. 
$nd  aMlctant  maiiaflnf  Mlltor  of  ttM  Pott 
t>'«for«  bo  l«ft  for  N«w  York  tn  1911. 

Ml0  &r»t  Job  in  tht  big  oitf  wm  m  m« 
fl$t«nt  to  tdltor  H»f  Loflf  of  MMaptoa'f 
mHMUM  At  fM  •  WMk. 


From  there,  with  time  out  for  the  cus- 
tomary stumbles  of  anyone  going  up  the 
ladder.  Oscar  Odd  Mclntyre  grew  into  the 
most  widely  read,  highly  paid  newspaper 
columnist  of  his  generation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CALirOXNIA 

at  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTAUVKS 

Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  should  like 
to  insert  extracted  remarks  from  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Edward  O.  Miller. 
Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter- American  Affairs,  which  remarks 
are  excerpts  from  a  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  Third  Kentucky  Trade  Confer- 
ence at  Louisville.  Ky..  October  14.  1952. 

Mr.  Miller  has  delivered  a  fine  service 
to  his  country  and  to  hemispheric  rela- 
tions during  his  tenure  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. He  now  leaves  this  important 
post  to  resume  the  private  practice  of 
law,  and  whoever  is  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Department  will  find  that 
the  shoes  waiting  to  be  filled  are  large 
ones  indeed. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  every 
premise  made  by  Secretary  Miller  in  his 
Louisville  speech,  but  the  differences  are 
not  those  of  substance. 

Our  relationships  with  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  are  delicate  ones,  re- 
quiring clear  vision  and  a  high  order  ot 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  that  area.  Mr.  Miller  has 
done  an  excellent  job  and  merits  the  ap- 
probation of  the  American  people. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ACHIZVKMXMTB   OF  Iltm-AMBUCAJt 
COOPXaATIOM 


(By  Edward  a.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter- American  Affairs)  * 

The  postwar  period  has  marked  a  transi- 
tion into  a  new  phase  in  our  Inter-Amerlcan 
relations.  For  some  00  years  prior  to  1948 
the  statesmen  of  our  countries  worked  hard 
on  the  structure  of  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  sya- 
tem.  Today  this  system  Is  based  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1947  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  signed  the 
next  year  at  Bogota.  The  first  provides  that 
an  attack  on  one  country  Is  an  attack  on  all. 
The  second  spells  out  the  structure  of  the 
Inter-American  Organization.  When  these 
treaties  came  Into  effect,  the  organizational 
period  in  our  inter-American  system  had 
come  to  an  end.  And  I  might  point  out  that 
this  was  the  first  regional  arrangement  for 
coUective  secwity  that  our  country  Joined. 
We  quite  logically  gave  Latin  America  first 
priority  In  this  regard  since  tt  Is  contiguous 
to  us  and  we  are  in  effect  all  In  th«  same 
boat. 

On*  of  the  main  points  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  1940  was  that  each  country 
would  never  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other 
«ountn«.    This  U  tb«  baeU  of  the  mutu«l 


<  Auvrpu  from  an  $4drMt  made  b«foM  the 
Third  mmmUf  World  Tirado  gonffaa—  al 
LeuiMTilto,  OctobM  14. 
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confidence  which  Is  the  essence  of  the  Inter- 
American  system.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  Latin  Antericans  this  meant  that  the 
blg-sUck  policy  of  earlier  days  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

We  are  now  In  a  different  phase  of  inter- 
American  relations.  It  is  not  enough  to  sign 
treaties  and  create  organizations.  We  must 
give  substance  and  vigor  to  these  relation- 
ships— we  must  put  meat  on  the  bones  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  doing  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  Is  a  Job  that  encompasses  all 
phases  of  our  relations  with  Latin  America — 
political,  military,  and  economic.  The 
things  we  do  are  not  as  spectacular  as  the 
debates  in  the  conferences  of  the  twenties, 
and  thirties,  and  the  forties,  when  the  Inter- 
American  system  was  being  evolved.  Some- 
one once  said  that  "becoming"  Is  more  dra- 
matic than  "being."  and  I  think  that  this 
applies  to  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  the  sum  total  of  what 
we  have  been  doing  In  recent  years  Is  Im- 
pressive. 

Our  regional  agencies  are  operating  effec- 
tively. Disputes  In  the  Cariblsean  which 
threatened  the  peace  have  been  smoothed 
over  on  more  than  one  occa^on. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Washington  in  March 
and  April  of  1951  was  described  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  CoancU  sits 
regularly  In  Washington,  as  does  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Defense  Board,  and  both  are  now 
a  permanent  part  of  our  community.  The 
Committee  for  Cultural  Action  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Cultural  CouncU  sits  regularly  in 
Mexico  City.  Ten  years  ago  none  of  these 
agencies  existed. 

Our  entire  community  can  l>e  deeply 
thankful  that  we  have  as  Secretary  Oeneral 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  one 
of  the  finest  citizens  ot  this  hemisphere.  Dr. 
Alberto  Lleras,  the  distinguished  former 
President  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Colombia, 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  Inter- 
Amerlcan  harmony  that  can  never  be 
measured. 

The  United  Nations  and  Its  agencies  also 
are  contributing  greatly  through  their  tech- 
nical assistance  and  other  programs. 

And  on  a  bilateral  basis  we  are  doing  things 
undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

IMFBOVZD  KZUITIONS  WTrB   MZXICO 

Let  us  take  Mexico,  for  example.  This 
great  country  long  was  suspicious  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  President  Alem4n  re- 
cently said  that  relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  are  better  now  than 
ever.  This  is  a  tribute  to  a  luxlquc  record  of 
cooperation. 

We  have  projects  such  as  the  vast  Falc6n 
Dam  which  is  being  built  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  in  which  both  Governments  participate 
financially  and  administratively.  This  and 
many  other  cooperative  power  and  Irrigation 
works  which  are  being  buUt  in  Mexico  will 
permit  Mexico  to  raise  more  food,  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  its  citizens,  and  to  have  more 
dollars  to  buy  goods  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
elsewhere. 

Then  there  has  been  the  campaign  to  elim- 
inate hoof-and-mouth  disease.  This  ter- 
rible scourge  hit  Mexican  herds  about  6  years 
ago.  and  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
every  cattleman  In  this  country.  We  closed 
our  border  with  Mexico  to  cattle  movements, 
and  both  countries  moved  In  with  a  drastic 
program  executed  by  a  Joint  United  State*- 
Mexican  commission  which  eradicated  tb* 
disease  aft«r  a  combined  *xp*ndltur*  of 
•350  million  and  th*  traffic  but  ****ntlal 
slaughter  of  torn*  990,000  b*ad  of  llMloan 
llvMtoek.  Today  ll*xtoo  U  f r**  of  hoof-and- 
mouth  dls****;  lu  b«rd*  ar*  back  to  normal 
*i/*:  th*  bord*r  WM  r*op*n*d  laft  month; 
and  badly  n«*d«d  IImOmii  meat  1*  en««  afaln 
moving  into  our  oouairy. 
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A  sore  kpot  in  our  relations  with  Mexico 
has  been  the  problem  of  migrant  labor  com- 
ing across  the  border  from  Mexico  into  Texas 
and  the  other  States  in  the  Southwest — a 
problem  which  concerns  American  workers 
who  worry  ejsout  this  type  of  competition; 
which  concerns  the  Mexican  Government 
because  of  Its  desire  to  see  Its  citizens  pro- 
tected in  this  country  and  to  be  free  of  any 
kind  of  discriminatory  treatment;  which 
concerns  farmers  In  the  Southwest  who  badly 
need  labor  on  a  seasonal  or  regtilar  basis  to 
pick  their  crops;  and  which  has  concerned 
our  Government  because  of  the  frequent  U- 
legal  entiy  of  migrant  workers  across  the 
Imrder.  lyxiay,  after  months,  indeed  years, 
of  laborious  and  painstaking  negotiation 
with  the  Mexican  Government  on  the  part  of 
my  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  conjtuictlon  with  representatives 
of  labor  and  of  employer  groups  in 
the  Southwest,  we  have  worked  out  with 
Mexico  an  agreement  sanctioned  by  our 
Congress  which  regularises  the  problem  of 
recriUtment,  entry,  and  working  conditions 
in  the  United  States  of  these  migrant  work- 
ers from  across  the  border. 

Through  the  International  Bank  and  the 
Kxport-Iniport  Bank,  we  are  cooperating 
with  Mexico  In  vast  programs  to  place  the 
Mexican  economy  on  a  sounder  footing. 
Some  of  the  things  which  we  have  done  or 
are  doing  Include:  the  modernization  of  the 
entire  Mexican  raUway  system;  the  Increase 
of  Mexico's  electric  power  by  a  projected 
total  of  about  1  million  kilowatt-hours  in  7 
years;  th4  expansion  of  Mexico's  steel  ca- 
pacity; the  development  of  badly  needed 
sulfur  de|)08lts  as  well  as  coal  mines,  sugar 
mills,  slai^gbter  housas,  and  other  industries. 
Today  Meklco  Is  buying  goods  from  us  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $800  million  per  year; 
Its  currency  Is  stable  as  a  result  of  economic 
growth  and  a  tremendous  tourist  travel  In- 
volving nearly  $300  million  a  year;  and  its 
people  ar*  getting  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life. 

It  can  Itruly  be  said  of  Mexico  today  that 
It  is  well  along  the  road  to  fulfilling  the 
great  aspiration  of  the  Latin -American  peo- 
ples, namely,  to  achieve  economic  stability 
and  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 
Since  these  were  likewise  the  Ideals  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln.  It  is  only  natiiral  that  we 
should  applaud  the  progress  of  our  sister 
Republic  and  that  ws  should  be  proud  that 
through  our  cooperative  programs  we  have  . 
helped  In  this  great  cause. 

pamaMa  and  canal  zons  problims 
Panama  is  of  concern  to  every  American 
because  It  Is  the  link  between  the  two  con- 
tinents of  the  hemisphere  and  between  th* 
two  great  oceans  which  our  continents  divide. 
Panama  is  a  small  country  whose  economy 
has  always  depended  upon  transit  across  the 
Isthmus^  Our  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone 
creates  problems  In  our  relations  with  Pan- 
ama which  are  of  great  variety  and  cchu- 
plexlty.  I  was  In  Panama  only  2  weeks  ago 
for  the  inaugxuation  of  the  new  President  of 
that  country,  and  I  have  returned  convinced 
that  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  oh  many  of  these  problems.  On  some 
we  are  ijready  making  progress. 

The  I>anamanlans  natvirally  look  to  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  mUitary  establishment 
based  there  as  a  market  for  their  producu  so 
that  industries  and  commerce  can  develop 
there.  We  have  been  working  hard  on  this 
problem,  helping  th*  Panamanians  to  pro- 
duce goods  which  w«  n**d  in  th*  Canal 
Zone.  This  makes  •*ns*  b*cause  tt  will 
redue*  th*  son*'*  d*p*nd*nc*  upon  ov*rs*a* 
•ouro**  of  iupply  la  tlm**  of  war.  Btit  many 
Panaminlan*  raalta*  that  th*  futur*  of  tbalr 
ootmtry  U**  not  simply  In  trad*  with  th* 
aooa  but  in  oonfi*ntratlni  on  Panama'*  agri- 
oulttmd  r**ourc**. 

Panakna  n**d*  road*  to  tap  vtrcln  farm 
IftWifT"  hfhfoufh  ottr  participation  in  build- 


ing the  Inter-AmeTlean  Highway  we  are 
moving  constantly  inland  toward  the  Costa 
Rlcan  border — a  truly  pioneering  venture. 
Next,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  is  studying 
means  to  extend  rural  credit  to  farmers. 

Meanwhile,  tuider  the  point  4  program, 
a  mission  which  we  have  contracted  for 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas  Is  actively 
at  work  In  the  :ntenor  conducting  agricul- 
tural experimentation  and  helping  the  Pana- 
manian farmer  through  the  kind  of  nu-al 
extension  work  that  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  agrlcultvu«  in  this  country. 

In  Panaoui  otir  relations  have  been  trou- 
bled by  charges  of  discrimination  against 
iGcaUy  recruited  labor  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  wise  policies  of  the  present  farslghted 
administration  of  the  aone  are  doing  much 
to  Improve  working  conditions  and  housing 
for  locally  recruited  labor  and  to  prove  that 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  In  regard  to  this  waterway  so  vital 
to  world  commerce  can  constitute  a  model 
working  iMvtnerahlp  in  International  democ- 
racy. 

PaOGSEBS  ON  THX  BOXTrR  AMZEICAN  CONTINKNT 

Peru  is  a  singularly  fortunate  country  in 
the  hemisphere  because  of  the  great  diversi- 
fication of  Its  economy.  Cotton,  sugar,  min- 
erals, and  petroleum  form  the  base  of  the 
growth  of  a  country  which  is  today  making 
great  progress  and  which  becatise  of  its  re- 
cently adopted  liberal  petroleum  and  mining 
legislation  wUl  be  even  better  off  6  years  from 
now.  Our  relations  with  Peru  are  exception- 
ally favorable  today,  although  they  were 
threatened  last  year  by  a  proposal  in  Con- 
gress to  impose  a  substantial  Import  duty 
on  fresh  and  frozen  tima  fish,  a  tax  which 
would  have  done  danuige  to  a  new  and  grow- 
ing industry  in  Peru — ^the  fifth  in  impor- 
tance In  that  country.  Fortunately  the  pro- 
posal was  defeated  by  43  to  32  votes  in  the 
Senate.  Both  as  consumers  and  as  exporters, 
groups  such  as  those  represented  here  must 
be  aware  of  the  implications  to  your  own  self- 
interest  of  proposals  of  this  kind.  I  ana  glad 
that  both  Kentucky  Senators  voted  to  defeat 
thlit  measure. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  Is  our  point  4  pro- 
gram so  diversified  as  In  Peru,  and  nowher* 
has  the  participation  of  the  other  govern- 
ment been  more  effective.  These  are  truly 
cooperative  programs  administered  ttu-ough 
btnatlonal  agencies  to  which  the  Peruvian 
Oovemment  contributes  around  four  times 
more  than  we  do.  In  agrlculttire.  otir  tech- 
nical assistance  ranges  from  crop  experi- 
mentation, especially  in  the  Amazon  Jungle 
region,  to  assistance  in  farm  irrigation.  soU 
conservation,  farm -machinery  operation,  and 
demonstration  farms.  The  dissemination  of 
information  on  fertilizers,  new  seeds,  and  in- 
secticides has  raised  yields  of  partlctilar  crop* 
up  to  400  percent.  Our  health  and  sanita- 
tion service  operates  in  the  Peruvian  Jungl* 
and  northern  coastal  area,  its  activities  rang- 
ing from  sewage-dlspoeal  and  water-supply 
projects  to  the  administration  of  hospital  and 
aid  stations.  One  mobUe  dispensary  alone 
in  the  Jungle  region,  for  example^  treated 
nearly  12,000  patients  In  the  first  18  months 
of  its  operation. 

In  the  caae  of  Venezuela  we  were  faced 
recently  with  a  problem  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Venezeula  1*  a  country  which  is 
friendly  to  \is  and  of  which  Americans  are 
sincere  friends.  Many  of  our  citizens  live 
there,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  liking  between  them  and  th* 
V*neEuel*n*. 

This  gr«*t  country  produe**  about  IJOO 
million  barr*l*  of  oU  a  day,  a  *tagg*rlng 
amount  which  U  nearly  8  tlm**  tb*  maal- 
mum  output  •v*r  attained  In  Iran,  of  which 
w*  r*ad  so  much,  Th*  V*n*su*lan*  **k*<l 
tM  to  rtvU*  our  trad*  agr**m*nt  with  th*m 
and  to  f«duo*  th*  Import  duty  on  p*troi«tm 
predttoto.   Tbl*  pr***nt«d  dlfloultlat  io  m 
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since  the  Tariff  Oommlaslon,  under  the  peril- 
point  amendment  to  the  last  extension  of  the 
TYade  Agreements  Act,  found  that  the  peril 
point  for  petroleum  imports  was  higher  than 
the  level  to  which  the  Venezuelans  hoped 
that  we  could  reduce  this  duty.  We  had  to 
find  a  compromise  which  would  protect  the 
Interests  of  domestic  oil  and  coal  producers 
and  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  our 
Venezuelan  friends.  We  also  wanted  to  get 
from  them  concessions  on  some  of  our  ex- 
ports, and  our  demands  presented  difficulties 
for  them,  i  Our  trade  with  Venezuela  is  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  exports  to  that 
country  of  about  9500  million,  and  this  is  a 
market  to  which  exporters  would  want  us  to 
give  special  attention.  The  negotiations 
lasted  2  years.  It  was  at  times  a  nerve- 
wracking  task.  However,  as  a  result  of 
patience  on  both  sides  and  in  part  because 
of  the  personal  friendship  and  trvist  which 
existed  between  the  Venezuelan  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  my  own  Department,  we  concluded 
these  negotiations  last  month,  and  the  new 
tariff  schedules  have  just  gone  into  effect. 
While  we  have  not  achieved  as  much  as  either 
side  wanted,  we  have  a  good  sound  agree- 
ment. I  predict  that  as  a  result  of  the  trade 
agreement  and  of  new  developments  in  Vene- 
zuela, particularly  the  tremendous  Invest- 
nxent  now  going  into  the  production  of  iron 
ore,  our  export  trade  with  that  country  will 
Increase  substantially  In  the  next  few  years. 

Chile  Is  a  country  with  which  we  have 
had  especially  friendly  relations  for  many 
years.  Many  of  our  problems  with  Chile 
revolve  around  the  exportation  of  Chilean 
copper,  which  constitutes  an  Important  part 
of  our  total  consumption  in  this  country. 
When  I  took  over  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1949,  the  price  of  copper  had  fallen 
to  16  cents  a  pound.  In  order  to  enable  the 
Chileans  to  proceed  with  development  pro- 
grams of  great  urgency,  we  consented  to  the 
imusual  device  of  making  the  Chileans  a  $25 
million  balance-of-pa3rments  loan — unusual 
because  Export-Import  Bank  loans  are  gen- 
erally made  only  for  specific  construction 
projects.  By  the  time  of  Korea  the  price  of 
copper  was  24 '^  cents,  and  it  was  at  this 
price  that  the  OPS  celling  was  Imposed. 
However,  since  the  price  ot  copper  had  not 
risen  to  the  same  extent  as  other  commodity 
prices,  the  Chileans  in  1951  asked  for  a  price 
increase,  and  the  ceiling  was  moved  up  to 
'  27  V4  cents  for  Imported  copper,  although 
the  domestic  price  was  not  increased.  Last 
spring  the  Chileans  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  agreement  largely  because  the  world  mar- 
ket price  was  higher  than  the  United  States 
celling  price  for  copper  Imports.  United 
States  buyers  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
quantities  of  copper  allocated  for  United 
States  use.  Consequently,  we  agreed  to  the 
termination  of  the  agreement,  and  the 
United  States  Government  amended  United 
States  price  regulations  so  as  to  permit  the 
import  of  copper  at  world  prices.  Copper 
continues  today  to  be  extremely  important 
to  our  rearmament  effort.  Our  Communist 
enemies  talk  about  unfair  treatment  by  our 
country  of  Latin -American  commodities,  but 
the  price  celling  on  domestic  copper  Is  still 
2414  cerfts  a  pound  today  whereas  Chile  is 
receiving  36 ',4  cents  for  its  copper.  The  only 
concern  which  a  true  friend  of  Chile  need 
have  as  to  the  price  of  copper  is  that  the 
Chileans  exercise  restraint  lest  they  preju- 
dice their  position  as  a  principal  supplier  of 
copper  in  the  world  market,  a  mistake  which 
Is  not  without  precedent  In  the  history  of 
Latin-American  conunodities. 

The  friendly  relations  between  Chll«  and 
^  the  United  rtates  have  been  marked  in  re- 
cent years  by  joint  programs  which  have 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  large  steel 
mill,  from  which  Chile  is  actually  exporting 
steel  to  neighboring  countries;  the  planned 
increase  of  Chile's  electric-energy  output  by 
about  40  percent  in  less  than  10  years 
through  the  construction  of  some  6  major 
hydroelectric  plants;  the  development  of  in- 
dustries for  the  fabrication  of  copper  and 


the  production  of  cement,  celluloee,  pulp 
and  paper,  and  rayon;  the  expansion  of  a 
ferromanganese  plant;  and  Irrigation  and 
land -clearance  programs.  This  cooperation 
has  furnished  the  Illustrious  Chilean  Navy 
with  two  first-rate  heavy  cruisers  which  were 
transferred  last  year  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity program  at  prices  which  Chile  could 
afford.  It  has  meant  that  our  Department 
of  Commerce  has  accorded  high  priority  rat- 
ings for  materials  in  short  supply  so  that  the 
needs  of  our  rearmament  effort  would  not 
Impede  Chile  from  building  its  first  oil  re- 
finery and  pipeline,  so  that  Chile  could  ex- 
pand its  new  steel  mill,  and  so  that  it  could 
build  roads  and  Improve  Its  railways.  A  new 
administration  will  come  Into  office  in  Chile 
in  November.  We  trust  that  the  same  co- 
operative attitude  will  continue  between 
Chile  and  our  country  which  has  brought  so 
much  benefit  to  the  people  of  that  great 
country. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  honor  of  accom- 
panying our  Secretary  of  State  on  his  visit 
to  Brazil.  He  described  himself  as  being 
staggered  by  that  great  country — by  Its  vast- 
ness,  its  actual  and  potential  wealth,  and 
by  the  dynamic  spirit  of  the  Brazilians  whom 
he  saw  both  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  the 
great  industrial  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  cities  In  the  world  today  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  tempo  of 
our  relations  with  Brazil  has  reached  the 
point  where  during  September  and  October 
we  shall  have  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
to  our  coiintry  the  Brazilian  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  of  Finance,  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy?  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Brazilian  Air  Force.  All  will  have 
come  as  friends,  and  our  business  with  them 
will  be  done  as  it  always  is  between  allies. 
As  exporters,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
when  Dr.  Lafer,  the  Brazilian  Finance  Minis- 
ter, was  with  us  last  month  he  talked  frankly 
with  us  about  the  steps  which  he  Is  taking 
and  Intends  to  take  about  Brazil's  commer- 
cial Indebtedness — a  problem  which  we  can 
hope  is  of  only  a  transitory  nat\u-e.  On  his 
return  to  Rio,  Dr.  Lafer  stated  to  the  press 
that  Brazilian  relations  with  the  United 
States  "have  never  been  on  a  higher  level 
than  at  present." 

With  Brazil  we  have  two  kinds  of  experi- 
ments in  international  cooperation  which  are 
Ideally  adapted  to  the  special  relationship 
between  countries  of  the  size  and  comple- 
mentary character  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  One  Is  the  first  Joint  Commission  for 
Economic  Development,  which  was  created 
last  year  under  the  point  4  legislation.  To 
that  Commission  both  Governments  have 
cont:  ibuted  outstanding  leaders  and  techni- 
cal experts  to  work  on  plans  for  enabling 
Brazil  more  promptly  to  realize  Its  tremen- 
dous economic  potential.  When  we  met  with 
the  Joint  Commission  last  July,  we  were 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  scopje  of  its  programs 
which  are  now  being  turned  into  specific 
projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of  port  works 
and  railroad  transportation,  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  development 
and  diversification  of  the  country's  electric- 
power  resources.  Added  to  what  already  has 
been  accomplished  through  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  Brazil,  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion will  accelerate  the  realization  by  Brazil 
of  its  full  economic  potential. 

In  the  military  field  we  have  had  since 
1942  two  Joint  United  States-Brazilian  mili- 
tary commissions,  one  in  Rio  and  one  in 
Washington,  'r^ese  two  commissions  have 
been  active  for  more  than  10  years,  includ- 
ing the  period  of  our  great  wartime  col- 
laboration, In  planning  the  cooperative  activ- 
ities of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect the  vital  strategic  points,  to  guard  the 
trade  routes,  and  to  render  secure  against 
aggression  the  populations  of  the  hemisphere 
in  which  we  live.  Military  talks  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  month  have  provided  for  stream- 
lining and  coordinating  the  work  of  these 
Commissions.    Never  have  military  talks  be- 


tween two  countries  been  held  on  a  more 
friendly  basis. 

We  have  also  recently  negotiated  with 
BrazU,  as  well  as  with  certain  other  coun- 
tries in  the  hemisphere,  bilateral  military 
agreements  under  which  the  United  States 
will  furnish  military  equipment  free  of 
charge  in  return  for  the  agreement  of  the 
other  countries  to  carry  out  specified  tasks 
related  to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere  in 
the  event  of  war,  under  plans  worked  out 
by  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board.  This 
program  is  our  contribution  to  making  effec- 
tive the  Inter-Amehcan  understandings  wltjji 
regard  to  collective  defense.  The  Commu- 
nists, with  their  usual  divisive  tactics,  have 
spread  confusion  about  these  agreements. 
The  fact  that  they  have  tried  so  hard  to  do 
this  is,  of  course,  another  demonstration  that 
they  don't  like  to  see  our  hemispheric  ar- 
rangements becoming  more  effective.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all  that  these 
agreements  have  no  aggressive  design;  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  as  the  Communists 
have  charged,  with  making  raw  materials 
available  to  us  at  low  prices;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  them  which  Impairs  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  other  countries  concerned. 
On  the  positive  side,  they  will  help  other 
countries  to  defend  themselves  and  the  hemi- 
sphere if  war  should  come. 

COMMUNIST   ErrORTS   TO   DIVIDE  THX 
HEMISPHEU 

While  on  the  subject  of  Communist  effort* 
to  divide  our  hemisphere,  I  might  point  out 
one  great  difference  between  the  United 
States  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  Rtissla. 
In  this  hemisphere  the  United  States  has  a 
position  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion which  has  steadily  increased  In  the  last 
decade  not  only  because  of  our  emergence  as 
a  world  power  but  also  because  of  the  decline 
In  importance  of  certain  European  coun- 
tries and  Japan,  which  formerly  had  much 
larger  Investment  and  trade  interests  in 
Latin  American  than  they  now  have.  These 
countries  were  in  a  sense  competitors  of 
specific  United  States  interests  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
helped  to  discharge  certain  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  now  devolve  more  completely 
upon  this  country  as  a  whole  In  regard  to 
such  factors  as  furnishing  capital  for  de- 
velopment, supplying  a  market  for  their  raw 
materials,  and  providing  scarce  manufac- 
tured goods.  I  do  not  believe  that.  In  ap- 
praising our  Latin-American  relations,  ac- 
count is  taken  sufficiently  of  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  that  now  devolve  upon  the 
United  States  In  this  area — poUtlctJly,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily.  In  the  American 
family  of  nations  there  is  a  tendency  to  take 
the  United  States  for  granted.  Just  as  fam- 
ilies of  Individuals  take  a  particular  member 
for  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  has 
never  had  any  important  ties  with  Latin 
America  either  commercially,  through  in- 
vestment, through  immigration,  or  through 
religious  or  cultural  affinity.  It  is  thus  in  a 
position  of  total  irresponsibility.  Its  only 
interest  in  Latin  America  is  to  keep  it  weak 
and  to  divide  our  community  by  sowing  sus- 
picion smd  playing  upon  discontent.  The 
propaganda  line  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
changed  at  will  at  any  time  to  suit  its  ad- 
vantage as  day-to-day  tactics  may  require, 
but  the  long-range  strategy  of  aggression  re- 
mains the  same. 

The  United  States  Government  has  no 
propaganda  line.  We  do  not  say  one  thing 
one  day  and  another  thing  the  next. 
Through  the  United  States  Information 
Service,  we  tell  the  truth  about  the  United 
States  and  our  efforts  to  save  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Through  our  edu- 
cational exchange  program,  we  help  to  fur- 
ther inter-American  understanding.  One 
interesting  new  departure  in  this  program 
has  been  to  invite  to  the  United  States 
groups  from  different  labor  organizations  so 
that  they  can  have  direct  contact  with  our 
own  labor  groups.    There  are  in  this  coun- 
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try  at  this  time  groups  of  labor  leaders  from 
Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Nlc&rag:ua.  Respect- 
ing the  complete  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  this 
country,  we,  nevertheless,  have  regular  ex- 
changes of  views  with  United  States  labor 
leaders  on  Latin-American  relations.  We 
also  have  had  very  fruitful  con8Vil\;ations 
with  business  groups  through  the  Latin 
American  Committee  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

During  the  period  that  I  have  been  in 
office,  I  have  visited  all  of  the  30  countries 
of  Latin  America  at  least  once.  During  this 
period.  I  have  traveled  over  100,000  mlies. 
When  I  visited  Honduras  in  1950,  I  was  told 
that  I  was  the  highest-ranking  official  of 
our  Government  to  go  to  that  country  since 
1911,  the  year  that  I  was  born.  When  I 
went  to  Paraguay  that  same  year.  I  was  the 
highest-ranking  official  of  our  Government 
ever  to  visit  that  country.  I  wish  that  1 
could  speak  more  in  detail  about  some  of 
the  things  that  I  have  seen.  I  shall  never 
forget,  for  example,  the  visits  which  I  made 
to  the  gallant  and  progressive  country  of 
Uruguay,  which  is  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  of  democracy,  and  which 
all  Americans  who  have  been  there  love  for- 
evermore.  Nor  shall  I  forget  my  visits  to 
that  other  great  democracy  of  Costa  Rica, 
whose  Government  is  giving  its  people  an 
administration  of  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
petence In  fiscal  matters  and,  at  the  same 
time,  living  up  with  complete  fidelity  to  .the 
democratic  ideals  and  traditions  of  that 
beautiful  and  progre— Iv  country  which  Is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  its  democ- 
racy. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  in  detail  about  the 
gallant  troops  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
who  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  our  own 
men  In  that  great  test  of  whether  or  not  we 
shall  let  aggression  run  rampant  again  as  It 
did  In  the  late  thirties.  General  Lemnltzer, 
who  commanded  the  United  States  7th 
Division  in  Korea,  said  of  the  Colombian 
troops  that  no  count/y  had  a  better  right 
than  Colombia  to  feel  proud  of  Its  troops 
and  that  Operation  Climber  (the  name 
given  the  attack  carried  out  by  the  Colom- 
bian Battalion)  was,  in  small  scale,  the  most 
successful  military  action  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  two  wars. 

International  relations  today  consist  of  a 
complex  of  all  kinds  of  relations  in  all  sorts 
of  different  levels.  We  In  the  Department  of 
State  have  a  function  which,  though  It  is 
Important  and  must  be  exercised  with  the 
highest  degree  of  public  accountability,  is 
nevertheless  only  one  factor  In  the  totality 
of  our  relations.  Our  efforts  can  never  rise 
above  the  standards  fashioned  by  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  A  single  American  corpora- 
tion in  a  foreign  country  can  have  a  greater 
impact — and  I  mean  an  impact  for  either 
good  or  bad — than  all  the  efforts  that  we  in 
the  Government  can  make.  The  petroleum 
companies  in  Venezuela,  for  example,  have 
pursued  policies  of  such  enlightened  self- 
interest  that  they  are  a  credit  to  this  country 
as  a  whole.  American  tourists  or  American 
families  who  reside  abroad  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  travel  and 
live,  the  image  of  our  country.  An  American 
leader  or  an  American  newspaperman  who 
comments  on  our  International  relations 
often  has,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  his 
prestige  (or,  unfortunately  on  occasion,  upon 
the  degree  of  his  Inaccuracy),  an  impact 
greater  than  the  impact,  if  any,  of  the  words 
uttered  here  tonight  by  the  official  directly 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
mental relations  with  this  part  of  the  world. 

And  I  wish  to  carry  this  theme  of  respon- 
sibility for  international  relations  one  step 
further.  This  responsibility  lies  not  only  on 
all  the  people  of  this  country,  but  otir  rela- 
tions with  any  other  country  of  the  world  at 
any  given  moment  depend  Just  as  much 
upon  the  government  and  people  of  the  other 
country  concerned.     I  Xraukly  become  im- 


patient when  I  read  continually  allegations 
that  our  Government  is  responsible  for  a 
deterioration  In  relations  with  another  coun- 
try, whereas  I  seldom  read  about  another 
government's  responsibUlty  to  maintain  good 
relaUons  with  the  United  States.  I  am  im- 
patient because  the  state  of  otir  relations 
can  never  be  any  better  than  the  people  and 
officials  of  the  other  country  wish  them  to  be. 
International  cooperation  is  a  two-way 
street.  ^Ake  human  friendship  It  is  up  to 
both  sldta.  Today  one  of  the  great  factors 
In  our  relations  with  Latin  America  is  the 
growth  which  occurs  in  some  countries  more 
than  in  others  of  nationalism.  Now  national - 
Ism  Is  something  which  is  not  inherently 
bad.  V/f  have  some  of  it  ourselves.  Na- 
tionalism is  only  bad  when  it  hurts  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  concerned.  It  Is 
especially  bad  where,  as  all  too  often  hap- 
pens, what  Is  taken  for  nationalism  is  merely 
the  effori  of  a  public  official  or  a  citizen  in 
another  country  to  exculpate  himself  for 
falliu^  ot  to  divert  attention  from  that  fail- 
ure. Thfc  readiness  of  the  United  States  to 
help  anofther  country  should  never  be  con- 
fused with  willingness  on  our  part  to  accept 
responsibility  for  other  peoples'  negligence  or 
InactlonJ 

I  belieie  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  long 
period  ol!  mutually  profitable  relations  with 
oiir  sister  Republics  in  the  hemisphere,  re- 
lations l><tsed  upon  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  for  <the  national  sovereignty  of  other 
countries.  Democracy  is  still  a  goal  rather 
than  a  reality  in  many  parts  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 'The  pendulm  has  swung  one  way 
and  then  the  other;  democracy  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  Yet  we  mtist  never  have 
faint  hearts.  We  must  not  tire  in  the  strug- 
gle and  confuse  a  temporary  setback  with 
permanent  disaster.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  goal  of  democracy  even  though 
reality  may  be  yet  to  come.  And  we  in  this 
country  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  traditions 
must  never  Judge  others  by  ourselves;  we 
must  never  forget  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  are  people  who  are  intensely  proud  of 
themselves  and  of  their  traditions  and  their 
cultures.  If  we  can  work  together  with  pa- 
tience and  understanding,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  community  of  nations  which  will 
be  stronger  and  more  closely  knit  and  where 
the  interests  of  the  Indlvidvial  will  always 
be  better  served. 


Navy  Skips  Get  Enemy  Fire  bat  No 
j  Combat  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVAKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februdry  24,  1953 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  6,  1953,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
2766,  a  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Combat  Duty  Pay  Act  of  1952  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
have  served  or  shall  serve  in  a  combat 
zone  in  Korea. 

When  introducing  the  bill  I  made  a 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
which  I  said  in  part: 

When  Congress  passed  the  Combat  Pay  Act 
of  1952  It  did  so  believing  that  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  would  receive  equal 
treatment  under  Its  provisions. 

I  further  stated: 

After  nearly  7  months  of  operation  of  the 
Combat  Pay  Act  of  1952,  It  now  develops 
there  are  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  law  that 
should    be    corrected   Immediately    by    this 


Congress  •  •  •  the  combat  pay  situa- 
tion is  ndt  fair  as  far  as  the  ships  on  the 
firing  line  in  Korea  are  conoernetL 

In  the  following  list  of  ships  that  were 
under  enemy  fire  no  member  of  the  crew 
qualifies  for  combat  pay  except  where 
they  were  wounded  or  the  next  of  kin 
of  those  who  may  have  been  killed. 

According  to  the  January  17,  1953  is- 
sue of  the  Navy  Times  the  following 
ships  are  listed  as  being  in  the  combat 
zone: 
Ships  Get  Encmt  Fisk  But  No  Combat  Pat 

Amphib.^  Const.  Bn. :  September  24,  25, 
1950. 

Apache:  January  28,  30,  1952;  March  24-26/ 
28.  1952. 

Bisbee:  February  28,    1951. 

Blue:  June  27,  28,  1961:  JxUy  2,  6,  6,  12.  17. 
1951;  June  22,  1952. 

Boat  unit  attached  to  U.  8.  8.  George 
Clymer:  September  5.  1950. 

Boyd:  September  22.  28,  1951. 

Bradford:  April  22,  1952. 

Brown:  AprU  9,  1961;  July  29,  31,  1951; 
August  7,  1951. 

Brush:  September  26,  1950. 

Burlington:  March  28,  1952. 

Cahildo:  AprU  11,  26,  1952;  May  27,  1952. 

Carmick:  November  12,  1950:  January  8-10, 
1951;  February  2,  1951;  March  12,  13,  16,  1951; 
July  26,  28,  1951;  September  22,  24,  1951; 
October  3,  6,  22.  26,  27.  1951. 

Theodore  S.  Chandler:  April  7,  1952. 

Collett:  September  13,  1950;  December  IB. 
18,  1951. 

Colonial:  July  17,  1951. 

Communication  Unit  38,  Team  Able:  De> 
cember  18,  1951;  March  18,  27,  1952. 

Communication  Unit  38,  Team  Baker :  Sep* 
tember  27,  1950;  March  2.  1961;  April  12,  SO. 
1951;  May  20,  1951. 

Conserver:  November  2, 1951;  April  28. 1962. 

Conway:  October  17,  1951. 

Curlew:  February  18,  1951;  March  2,  5,  6, 
1951;  June  14,  18,  27,  1951;  September  23,  SO. 
1951;  October  18,  1951;  November  9,  23,  1951; 
December  3.  13,  14.  1951;  March  5,  1952. 

ComCortDesRon  2  and  staff:  June  21,  27, 
1951;  October  16.  27,  1951. 

ComLsrRon  3  and  staff:  September  15, 1950. 

Cond>tRon  1  and  staff:   January  7,  1952. 

ComlnDlv  11  and  staff:  January  5,  1952; 
February  4.  20,  22.  24,  25,  1952;  March  1,  SO, 
1952;  AprU  5,  7,  19.  23,  1952. 

ComlnDlv  32  and  staff:  October  10,  11, 
1950;  November  24,  1950;  January  24,  25, 
1951;  March  30,  1951;  May  17,  1951. 

ComlnDlv  54  and  staff:  February  21,  1952; 
March  24,  1952;  AprU  2.  1952;  May  16,  19. 
1952. 

ComlnRon  1  and  staff :  September  10,  1950; 
October  12,  1950;  November  1,  24,  1950;  No- 
vember 18.  1951;  December  13-16.  1951. 

CTF  95:  December  18,  1951. 

CTO  95.9;  March  2.  1951. 

DeHaven:  August  20,  1950;  September  13. 

15,  1950. 

Dextrous:  June  27,  1951;  July  81,  1951; 
August  2,  9.  10.  1951;  January  11,  1952. 

Doyle:  September  16,  19,  1950;  October  23, 
1950;  November  1,  1950;  November  11,  1951; 
March  2,  6,  8.  13.  1952;  AprU  17.  19.  1952; 
May  16,  19,  1952. 

DuTican:  May  18.  21-23.  1951;  June  13,  21, 
1951. 

Edmonds:  April  11,  1952. 

Endicott:  September  10,  1950;  October  12, 
1950;  November  1,  24,  1950;  November  18. 
1951;  December  13-16,  1951;  January  6.  1952; 
February  4,  20,  22.  24,  25,  1952;  March  1,  30. 
1952;  April  5.  7,  19,  23,  1952. 

Evans,  Frank  E.:  March  2.  4,  5.  1951;  June 
13,  17,  27,  28,  1951;  July  4.  5,  1951;  May  2. 
1952. 

Evansville:  December  2,  3,  12, 1951;  May  H, 

16.  1952;  June  10,  1952. 

Fletcher:  December  30.  1951;  January  28b 
28.  1952. 

Glendale:  March  20,  1951. 
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Gloucester:  June  18.  1951;  November  11. 
1951. 

Gull:  March  2.  1951:  April  30.  1851;  Au- 
gust 17.  18.  25.  30.  1951:  September  5.  10, 
1951;  October  5,  9.  10.  1951. 

Gunston  Hall:  September  17. 1950:  October 
25.  1950;  December  22.  1950;  September  23, 
24    29    1951. 

Gurke:  September  13-15.  17,  1950;  March 
10.  1952. 

Hamner:  January  17.  20.  1952;  March  22, 
28.  1952;  April  3.  1952. 

Helena:  August  11.  1950;  April  30.  1951; 
July  31.  1951;  October  5.  22,  1951. 

Helicopter  Squadron  1.  Detachment  1. 
Unit  21:  December  18,  1951;  February  8,  1952; 
March  13.  1952.      ^ 

Helicopter  Squadron  1.  Detachment  7: 
September  27,  1950;  March  2.  1951;  AprU  12, 
1951.  I 

Helicopter  Squadron  1.  Unit  7:  April  30, 
1951;  May  20,  1951. 

Helicopter  Squadron  1.  Unit  10:  March  27, 
1952. 

Henderson:  September  13-15.  1950;  Decem- 
ber 22.  24.  1950;  February  21.  22.  24,  27,  1951. 

Hitchiti:  May  17.  20.  1951.  I 

Hollister:  March  14.  20,  1951.  \ 

Hoquiam:  May  7,  1951. 

Iowa:  AprU  10,  22.  1952.  < 

Juneau:  June  29.  1950;  July.  2. 15.  1950. 

KD  Unit  26:  December  18,  1951;  March  13. 
1952. 

Keyes.  James  E.:  February  22.  27,  1952; 
March  5.  12.  13.  1952. 

LCVP  104-18:  September  15.  1950.     \ 

Los  Angeles:  October  14.  1951.  i 

Lowry:  May  19.  1952. 

LSMR  401:  September  15.  1950.  \ 

LSMR  403:  September  15.  1950.  i 

LSMR  409:  July  17.  1951.  I 

LSMR  525;  July  17.  1951;  August  25,  1951. 

LST  692:  June  13,  1952. 

LST  742:  February  23,  1952. 

LST  799:  September  16.  1950;  May  11;  1961; 
January  17.  1952. 

LST  802:  January  17.  1952. 

LST  854:  January  20.  29.  1952. 

l^T  883:  September  15.  17.  1950;  October 
7.  14.  25.  30.  31.  1950;  June  22-24.  26«  1952. 

UBT  887:  January  9,  1952. 

LST  973:  September  15.  1960. 

LST  975:  September  15.  1950. 

LST  1134:  September  15.  1950;  December 
24,  1950. 

Magpie:  October  1,  1950. 

Manchester:  September  27.  1950;  March  2, 
17,  1951;  AprU  12.  30.  1951;  May  20.  21.  1951; 
December  18.  1951;  March  13,  27,  1952. 

Marshall:  January  14,  1952. 

Massey:  October  24.  1950;  November  21, 
1950.  I 

McKean:  March  17.  1951.  | 

Merganser:  June  27,  1950;  July  22,  1950; 
October  1,  17,  18,  24,  1950;  July  22.  1951; 
September  23.  30.  1951;  October  5.  1951;  No- 
vember 9,  14,  21,  1951;  December  17.  18,  1951; 
March  4,  1952;  AprU  23,  26,  28,  1952;  May  10, 
12,  1952. 

Moore.  Samuel  N.:  September  11.  1950; 
March  8.  9.  16.  1952;  AprU  27,  1952. 

Moore,  Ulvert  M.:  Augiist  18,  1951:  Sep- 
tember 10.  14.  16,  17.  1961;  October  16.  17, 
1951. 

Naif  eh:  July  27.  1951. 

New  Jersey:  May  21.  1951;  June  28,  1951; 
October  6,  1961;  November  3.  1951. 

Obannon:  May  28.  1952;  June  6.  1952. 

O'Brien:  March  23.  31,  1951;  AprU  6,  1951; 
Jxily  17,  26,  29-31,   1951;    August  2.  5,   1951. 

Orleck:  AprU  30,  1951;  September  22,  1951. 

Osprey:  October  10,  11,  16,  16,  17,  1950; 
March  19,  30,  1951;  AprU  6,  1961;  June  26!  27, 
1961;  Augtist  16,  1951;  September  5.  1951; 
October  29.  1951:  January  31,  1951;  March  13, 
21,  1952;  AprU  23,  1952. 

Owens,  James  C:  May  7.  10.  1953.    i 

Patridge:  October  24,  1950;  February  2, 
1951. 

Parks.  Floyd  B.:  August  24,  25,  27.  1951; 
September  15,  22.  1951. 

PCBC  896:  September  15,  16.  1950;  Novem- 
ber 2,  22,  1950. 


Perkins:  September  13.  1951. 

Pirate:  October  12.  1960. 

Pledge:  October  10.  12,  1960. 

Polans:  March  2,  1951. 

Porterfleld:  February  3,  1962. 

Powell.  Halsey:  November  11,  1951;  Janu- 
ary 14,  20.  1952;  February  2,  6,  1962. 

Radford:  June  1,  1962. 

Reynolds.  McCoy:  June  24.  27.  1952. 

Rochester:  September  17,  1950. 

Roosevelt.  Kermit:  October  17-19.  I960. 

Rowan:  February  22.  1952. 

Saint  Paul:  November  17.  1950;  January 
25.  27-30.  1951;  AprU  12.  1961. 

Sarsi:   August  27,  1952. 

Sausalito:  March  16,  1961;  AprU  30,  1951; 
May  14.  16.  1952. 

Shelton:  October  25,  1951;  February  22. 
1952. 

Shoveler:   June  17,  18,  1952. 

Silverstein:  November  24,  1951;  AprU  10, 
16,  26.  1952. 

Small.  E.  G.:  October  7.  1951. 

Southerland:  September  16,  1960. 

Sperry,  Charles  S.:  October  15.  1950;  De- 
cember 23.  1950;  February  18,  20,  26,  1951; 
March  2.  1951. 

Stormes:   October  16.  27.  1951. 

Stickell:  January  16.  1951;  March  6.  1951; 
May  22.  23.  1951:  March  22.  23.  1952;  April 
20.  1952;  May  6.  1952. 

Swenson,  Lyman  K.:  July  8,  1950;  August 
2,  1950;  September  13,  1960;  October  9,  14. 
1951. 

Symbol.  February  21,  1952;  March  24,  1952; 
AprU  2,  1952;  May  16,  19,  1952. 

Thomas.  Herbert  J.:  September  13-15,  22, 
1950:  AprU  17.  20.  1952;  May  12.  1952. 

Thomason,  John  F.:  May  30,  1962;  June  1, 

10,  1952. 

Tingey:  November  20,  1951. 
Toledo:    September  13.  14,  1950;   June  20, 
1951:  July  2.  1951;  Augxist  6.  1951;  September 

11.  18,  1961;  November  9.  11,  1951. 
Toucan:    March  14.  1962;  AprU  14.  15.  17, 

1952;  June  12,  1952. 

Twining:  October  7,  10.  12.  1961. 

Waller:  June  21.  27.  1951;  October  26.  1961.. 

Walton:  May  23.  1962. 

Wantuck:  October  7.  1951. 

Wedderbum:    August  24,  26,  1951. 

Weiss:  July  26,  26,  29,  1951;  August  30. 
1951. 

Wisconsin:   March  15.  1962. 

Yuma:  October  18.  1951;  December  1, 1951; 
January  17.  27.  1952. 

Zellers:  October  15.  1950:  October  21.  1951; 
December  2.  11.  23.  24.  1950;  March  16,  17,  22, 
1951;  AprU  6,  18,  1951. 

These  are  the  vessels  and  units  officially 
reported  as  under  enemy  fire  one  or  more 
days  during  October  and  November  1952.  As 
stated  last  week,  no  ship's  crew  qualified 
for  combat  pay  during  either  month  since 
none  had  the  required  6  days  under  fire. 
However,  an  Individual  crewman  who  might 
have  been  wounded  (or  the  next  ol  kin  of 
one  who  might  have  been  killed)  on  one  of 
the  days  listed  for  his  ship  would  receive 
the  payment: 

OCTOBEK 

Bausell:  12,  13,  14. 

Boyd.-  2. 

Brown:  14. 

Carmick:  9,  19. 

Chatterer:  1,  2. 

Chief:  18. 

ComCkirtDlv  92:  10,  20,  21,  3,  5. 

CkjmDesDlv  12:  12,  13.  14. 

ComDesDlv  132:   14 

ComDesDlv  1:  2.  20.  24. 

Ck>mDesRon  9:  28. 

CoMinDlv  31:  13.  18. 

Competent:  26,  27. 

Condor:  26.  27. 

Craig:  13.  19. 

Curlew:  1. 

Defense:  1,  2. 

Evans:  14. 

Heron:  5.  7.  13. 

Impeccable:  18. 

Lewis:  13.  20,  21. 

Mansfield:  28. 


Marsh:  S. 

MSB  Division  1 :  13. 
Naifeh:  1,  3,  6.  10. 
Obrien:  14. 
Osprey:  13. 
Parks:  2,  20,  24. 
Perkins:  13. 
Redhead:  13,  18. 
SuMllow:  7,  13. 
Taylor:  3. 
Toledo:  12.  13.  14. 
Walker:  4. 
Waxbill:  13. 
YamtM:  18. 

NOVXMBXB 

Carmick:  3.  27. 
Collett:  10.  16. 
ComDesDlv  152:  24. 
ComDesRon  9:  4.  9.  12. 
ComDesRon  20:  20,  21,  38. 
ComlnDlv  11:   3. 
ComlnDlv  33:   29. 
Condor:  3. 
Devastator:  3. 
Hanna:  24. 
Heron:  19. 
Hopewell:  24. 
Kite:  19. 

Mansfield:  4.  9.  12. 
Miller:  20,  21.  28. 
Mockingbird:  29. 
Moore:  19. 

Thompson:  19,  20.  25. 
Vammen:  1. 
Wedderbum:  4. 


Polycalturd  UuTertitiet  Woald  Win  for 
Democracy  Its  Strngfle  for  the  Minds 
of  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  Moam  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tention of  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
extensions  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Hagen,  of 
Mirmesota,  in  regard  to  our  fight  for  the 
minds  of  men  in  Europe,  and  the  cul- 
tural defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America — Congressional  Record,  re- 
marks of  May  16,  1952 — and  by  Mr.  Ab- 
BiTT  on  the  educational  exchange  of 
sons  and  daughters  as  a  practical  con- 
tribution to  our  cultural  defense — Con- 
gressional Recori),  remarks  of  July  5, 
1952. 

In  August  1950. 1  wrote  to  all  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  subse- 
quently a  letter  to  President  Truman, 
dated  August  30.  1950.  In  those  letters 
I  have  pointed  out  how  the  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  were  winning  the  minds 
of  men  in  E^irope  and  Asia.  I  have  also 
suggested  what  had  to  be  done  for  win- 
ning to  America  the  minds  of  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  insert  below 
those  two  letters  to  the  Senators,  and 
to  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  former 
Democratic  administration,  because  I 
feel  that  the  ideas  suggested  therein  may 
serve  useful  to  our  new  administration 
In  its  efforts  to  correct  the  course  of  our 
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foreign  policy,  and  in  establishing  our 
new  internal-revenue  program: 

CONCKXSS  or  THK  UNTnCD  STATm, 

House  or  RzPRESENTATivn, 
Washington.  D.  C.  August  22,  1950. 

Hon. : 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  D«a«  Sxnato*  :    We  recognize 

that  the.  present  expendltitre  ctf  bUlions  oi' 
doUars  for  foreign  aid  Is  a  necessary  and 
urgent  measiire  our  Government  has  de- 
signed to  protect  the  American  way  and 
standard  of  living.  But  creditors  and  even 
benefactors,  are  seldom  loved  by  the  re- 
cipients after  benefits  ceased  to  flow  Into 
their  hands  and  mouths.  In  particular,  this 
wiU  be  true  with  regard  to  European  re- 
cipients and  the  American  benefactors  (the 
American  taxpayers)  In  1952.  unless  more 
billions  of  dollars  are  poured  to  the  same 
recipients.  In  plain  words,  Europeans  of 
1953  and  thereafter  will  hate  "those  greedy 
Americans  who  themselves  consxune  millions 
of  pounds  of  butter  each  year,  and  refuse 
to  give  Just  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  to 
each  hungry  European,"  unless  something 
more  permanent  and  less  costly  is  devised 
to  prevent  this  anticipated  hostility,  and 
to  win  the  peoples'  friendship  and  respect. 

The  Polycultural  Institution  of  America, 
together  with  several  outstanding  colleges 
and  universities  In  this  country,  propose  a 
project  of  education  of  students  from  for- 
eign lands  in  the  American  ciUtxire,  lan- 
guage, law,  and  the  American  way  of  living. 
After  2  years  of  accelerated  study,  or  after 
a  regular  6-year  course  of  study  In  America, 
the  student  must  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  apply  his  knowledge  acquired  here 
to  the  betterment  of  Intercultural  and  in- 
ternational relations  between  this  country, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  other 
countries  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  this 
project,  a  steady  and  Intensive  stream  of 
American-educated  nationals  of  now  friendly 
countries  would  come  back  to  their  peoples, 
and  teach  them  International  friendship,  to 
make  them  friends  of  America  In  spirit,  and 
not  for  "butter."  They  would  be  a  living 
propaganda  for  the  adoption  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  government  in  their 
homeland. 

The  expense  of  these  6  years  of  demo- 
cratic education  and  training  in  leadership 
should  be  paid  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
$50  million  a  year  In  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships, subsistence,  or  otherwise.  This  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to  barely  a  small 
fraction  of  what  Is  now  being  spent  in  for- 
eign-aid programs,  and  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
penditure would  supplement  the  Marshall 
and  similar  plans,  making  them  more  effec- 
tive and  extended  Into  future  years.  An 
almost  identical  plan  has  been  operated  ef- 
fectively by  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Much  thought  and  care  must  be  given  to 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  this  bill  Introduced  as  a  concivrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

Please  let  us  know  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience whether  you  would  like  to  study 
the  draft  and  to  participate  in  its  intro- 
duction. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

UsHKB  L.  BtnuncK. 
Member  of  Congress. 

STATKMZNT  to  PRXSroENT  TRtTMAN  ON  THl 

Aims  of  PIE 
Mr.  PnxsrocMT:  We.  the  undersigned,  have 
Joined  the  Polycultural  Institution  of  Ameri- 
ca as  regents  of  Its  executive  board,  because 
we  believe  that  activities  of  this  graduate 
school  of  anthropology  and  linguistics  are 
contributing  to  a  better  international  and 
Intercultural  understanding,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  Justice,  decency,  friendship, 
and  lasting  peace  by  educating  and  training 
Americans  In  the  clvUlBatlons  and  languages 


of  the  world,  and  by  educating  foreign  stu- 
dents, scholars,  and  investigators  in  the  civi- 
lization and  language  of  these  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Anatol  J.  Shnelderov.  whom  we  have 
appointed  the  president  of  the  Polycultural 
Institution  of  America,  has  submitted  to  us 
recently  his  project  of  International  educa- 
tion which,  we  believe,  deserves  your  at- 
tention.   His  letter  is  attached  hereto. 

Following  Is  the  idea  of  the  project  and 
our  refwitlon  to  it: 

The  countries  ot  the  Soviet  bloc  train  con- 
tinuously at  their  universities  and  techno- 
logical schools  to  Indoctrinate  with  the  idea 
of  coodmunlsm  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign 
students  each  year.  These  foreign  students, 
after  being  graduated  (and  thoroughly  In- 
doctrinated) return  to  their  native  lands  as 
agents  of  the  Soviets,  Communists,  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers.  Their  role  is  to  grad- 
ually undermine  their  respective  standing 
governpaents.  and  to  prepare  their  respec- 
tive countries  for  membership  In  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

The  Soviet  universities  educate  and  train 
their  foreign  students  free,  even  granting 
subsistence  allowance.  They  make  them 
able  specialists:  agriculturists,  engineers, 
scientists,  economists,  teachers,  etc.  They 
make  them  leaders,  carefully  and  subtly 
trained  in  the  hatred  of  free  democratic  gov- 
ernments in  general,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  In  particular.  These  Soviet  trained 
and  educated  leaders  Infiltrate  the  respec- 
tive gdvernments  of  their  countries  and  help 
preparte  the  people  for  communism. 

Our  Project  of  International  Education 
(PIE)  proposed  similar  action,  but  on  an 
Improved  and  larger  scale  than  the  Soviets 
can  provide,  or  we  feebly  did  under  the  Ful- 
bright  Act.  and  similar  legislation. 

We  have  to  educate  and  train  20.000  to 
50.000  foreign  students,  making  them  spe- 
cialists who  would  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  their  native  countries,  and  making 
them  leaders  who  would  believe  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  people,  by  their  people 
and  for  their  people — that  Is  In  the  American 
way  of  living. 

We  have  to  "Indoctrinate"  them  with  the 
idea  of  a  free  democratic  way  of  living  un- 
der a  competitive  system  of  economy.  We 
have  to  train  them  to  be  antlcommunlstlc 
leaders  In  their  countries  to  fight  their  So- 
viet Indoctrinated  "comrades." 

We  must  send  American  trained  specialists 
and  leaders  to  their  countries  In  teixs  of 
thousands  every  year.  We  must  teach  and 
train  them  to  understand  and  love  the  free 
democratic  way  of  living  and  to  combat 
the  communist  Ideology  with  the  Ideology 
of  a  free  democratic  government  and  com- 
petitive economy.  Not  doing  this  would 
mean  recognition  of  our  Ideological  bank- 
ruptcy!— and  we.  the  undersigned,  do  firmly 
believe  that  America  can  lead  the  freedom- 
loving  I  nations  by  fighting  communism  on 
Ideological  ground.  We  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  bankrupt.  Ideologically. 

The  project,  PIE,  would  cost  us  about  $1 
per  American  family,  per  year,  which  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  commitments  In- 
volved In  the  Marshall  and  similar  plans,  and 
would  supplement  those  plans,  making  them 
more  leflective  and  extended  into  future 
years.  \ 

The  (expenditure  for  PIE  would  be.  Indeed, 
a  negligible  expense  as  compared  with  what 
we  should  have  to  spend  in  wars  on  foreign 
territories.  This  expenditure  of  mlUlons  Is 
to  save  billions. 

The  action  must  be  taken  Immediately, 
or  It  may  be  too  late.  The  American  facu- 
lties for  higher  education  at  present  can 
accommodate  20,000  to  30,(X>0  foreign  stu- 
dents every  year,  lliere  Is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  we  wlU  find  enough  foreign  stu- 
dents to  teach  free,  and  to  pay  subsistence 
for  them.  Our  only  concern  is  that  they  b« 
taught  right. 


For  the  purpose  of  an  \irgent  materiali- 
zation of  PIE,  we  are  preparing  to  pressent 
conctxrrently  In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxifie  of 
Representatives,  a  bUl  appropriating  $50 
million  a  year  tar  PIE.  You  wiU  note  from 
our  signatures  that  our  group  Is  formed 
strictly  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

We  Iwlleve  that  your  statesmanship  as 
President  of  the  United  States  will  guide 
you  to  the  wise  solution  of  our  natural  and 
world  problems,  and  we  trust  you  wUl  find 
time  to  read  this  letter;  If  you  find  objections 
to  It.  or  if  you  approve  the  move  In  general, 
please  Indicate  your  reaction. 

Watkins  M.  ABBrrr, 
Of  Virginia.  Member  of  Congress. 
USHZB  L.   Btjboick, 
Of  North  Dakota.  Member  of  Congress. 
H.  R.  Gkoss, 
Of  Iowa.  Member  of  Congress. 
Harold  C.  Hagen, 
Of  Minnesota,  Member  of  Congress. 

Charles  R.  Howell, 
Of  New  Jersey,  Member  of  Congress. 
William  O.  Skzxls, 

Of  North  Dakota. 

Although  President  Truman,  answer- 
ing our  above  inserted  letter  by  his,  dated 
September  9,  1950,  had  referred  to  our 
plan  of  large-scale  expansion  of  the  ex- 
change of  students  with  other  countries 
as  one  "of  vital  interest  to  all  champions 
of  free  institutions,"  very  little  coopera- 
tion, if  any  at  all,  was  given  to  the  Poly- 
cultural Institution  of  America,  and  to 
Prof.  Anatol  James  Shneiderov,  its  pres- 
ident, by  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies  under  the  formed  admin- 
istration. 

Reading  Mr.  Hacen's  remarks  all  of 
you.  of  course,  realized  that  cultural  de- 
fense is  an  integral  and  inseparable  part 
of  the  diplomatic  and  military  strategies 
of  our  country,  the  defense  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage,  and  of  our  American  way 
of  living.  Cultural  defense  includes  edu- 
cation of  foreign  students  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy,  it  includes 
];>sychological  warfare  in  our  fight  for 
the  minds  of  men  in  free  and  enslaved 
countries,  it  includes  also  our  defense 
and  assertion  of  American  cultural  and 
spiritual  values  such  as  literature,  art, 
and  science;  it  asserts  also  our  faith  in 
God,  and  our  right  to  worship  Him  as 
each  of  us  may  wish. 

Now,  when  the  year  of  1953  just  re- 
cently begun  its  course,  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  the  warning  I  and  other 
members  of  the  Polycultural  Institution 
of  America  had  made  in  the  above- 
quoted  letters  was  not  heeded  by  the 
former.  Democratic  administration.  Be- 
cause our  advice  was  neglected,  I  am 
sorry  again  to  report  that  my  prediction 
came  100  percent  true:  Our  lack  in 
understanding  other  peoples,  and  our 
laxity  in  making  them  understand  us 
have  resulted  in  continuously  growing 
anti-American  feelings  in  free  Europe 
and  Asia.  More  than  a  year  ago  Mr. 
J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  Counsel  on  Our  For- 
eign Propaganda  Abroad,  whose  name 
was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hagen's  remarks 
on  cultural  defense  of  the  United  States, 
reported  that  in  spite  of  our  spending 
$11  billion  on  foreign  aid.  "the  fight  for 
the  men's  minds  in  one  war  we  are  not 
winning."  The  situation  as  it  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  does  not  show 
any  improvement;  to  the  contrary,  the 
grudge  against  Americans  and  the 
United  States  has  become  more  openly 
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and  vigorously  expressed  than  It  w«s  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Deegan's  investigation 
in  the  aided  countries.  Mr.  Oliver  O. 
Clausen,  a  Europe-bom  Canadian  jour- 
nalist, dcMcribes  Yankeepbobia  which 
these  days  is  spreading  in  Europe.  His 
article  published  in  January  25.  1953.  in 
the  Washington  Post  must  be  treated  as 
a  public  document  which  illustrates  how 
harmful  to  our  Nation  a  wasteful  spend- 
ing in  aid  to  other  nations  may  l)e.  and 
will  continue  to  be,  when  elementary 
principles  of  ethnic  and  institutional 
psychology  are  disregarded  and  our  peo- 
ple and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  left 
in  their  semi-ignorance  about  the  true 
motives  and  national  aspirations  in  help- 
ing each  other.  I  lielleve  the  article  de- 
serves attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  and  is  therefore  inserted 
below: 


SnoNC    RnRDm    KncacD  —  Untteo    States 
Acnotra  Losiivo  Good  Will  in  Eurofk 

(By  OUver  O.  Claiuen) 

(Ifr.  CUuaen  Is  •  European-bom  Journal- 
ist wbo  has  written  extensively  for  Canadlaa 
publications.) 

C<»>urHAGEjr. — A  rising  wave  of  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm  tlireatens  to  engulf  this  continent, 
and  unless  checked  may  yet  wash  away  the 
loundations  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

Tou  sense  the  threat  In  Europe's  Parlia- 
ments and  newspapers.  You  become  more 
or  less  fleetlngly  aware  of  it  In  discussions 
between  Eiiropeans  and  Americans.  If  you 
go  no  further,  you  may  feel  Inclined  to  shrug 
It  off  with  a  casual  remark  about  old  preju- 
dices and  new  Inferiority  complexes. 

Then  go,  as  a  European,  where  other  Eu- 
ropeans gather  to  talk  things  over  among 
themselves.  Sit  down  In  the  living  room. 
the  farm  kitchen,  the  office,  or  pub  around 
the  ocmer.  l<lsten.  and  you  will  ftnd  the 
current  of  antl-Americanlsm  runs  deep  and 
Is  gathering  force. 

Altho\igh  afraid  to  discuss  the  matter  pub- 
licly for  fear  of  encouraging  American  Isola- 
tionism, politicians  and  diplomats  here  pri- 
vately admit  that  Europe  Is  rapidly  develop- 
ing what  they  call  Yankeepbobia.  But  they 
•re  quick  to  stress  that  this  does  not  mean 
Europe  is  also  turning  pro-Communist.  They 
point  out  that  the  Commiinlst  parties  have 
been  steadily  losing  strength  at  the  polls 
and  in  the  labor  unions  in  all  NATO  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Italy,  and  tha$ 
the  vast  majority  of  Europeans  dislike  Soviet 
policies  as  much  as  ever. 

Yet.  indirectly,  the  Russians  obviously 
stand  to  benefit  from  Europe's  increasing 
hostility  toward  America.  The  Communists 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  convince 
the  people  of  Europe  that  a  split  with  their 
American  alUes  is  not  only  Inevitable  but 
desirable. 

Paradoxically,  the  fact  that  United  States 
poUcles  toward  Europe  have  been  largely 
successful  so  far  seems  to  be  the  basic  rea- 
son why  Europe  is  now  turning  against  these 
very  poUcles  and  everything  else  American. 

Thanks  mainly  to  United  States  economic 
and  military  aid,  Europe  now  has  a  new  feel- 
ing of  confidence  In  the  future.  This  feeding, 
though  a  wonderful  thing  in  itself,  has  a 
heady  effect  on  most  Europeans,  making 
than  believe  that  they  are  stronger  than  they 
really  are. 

Simultaneously  with  the  upsurge  of  Euro- 
pean aelf-oonfldenoe.  fear  of  Bussian  aggres- 
sion Is  rapidly  diminishing.  This  also  breeds 
a  feeling  that  Europe  now  can  afford  to  be 
anti-American  and  without  risk  can  move 
into  the  position  of  neutrality  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  which  most  peo- 
ple over  here  more  or  less  openly  aspire. 

However.  Europe's  new  sntl-AmerlcanIsm 
springs  £rom  other  causes  than  Just  a  gen- 
eral— and  thoroughly  natural— desire  to  as- 
sert itself  after  suffering  tor  so  long  the 


humiliation  of  being  dependent  on  America. 
At  the  bottom  are  a  number  of  specUle  and 
very  real  grievances. 

Seeking  them  at  the  grass-roots  level,  you 
find  first  of  aU  that  the  anti-Americans 
generaUy  fall  into  two  distinct  groups :  those 
who  dislike  America  as  such,  and  those  who 
dislike  United  States  policy  aiul  behavior 
toward  Europe. 

In  the  first  category  are  many  Intellectuals 
and  would-be  Intellectuals — a  class  which 
exerts  far  more  Influence  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  in  the  United  States.  The  less 
well  Informed  among  these  people  are  pri- 
marily motivated  by  all  the  ancient  and 
hard-to-overoome  prejudices  against  an 
America  which  they  imagine  to  be  a  vulgar, 
uncouth  place  where  culture  is  a  commodity 
to  be  destroyed  or  sold  at  a  profit  by  greedy, 
labor- baiting  big-buslneas  men  out  to  make 
a  fast  buck. 

Though  stlU  quite  ocnnmon.  this  strange 
Idea  (rf  the  United  States  is,  however,  gradu- 
ally giving  way  to  the  realization  that  as  far 
as  cultiu"e — or  the  lack  of  it — Is  concerned, 
America  and  Europe  are  Just  about  equally 
backward.  Likewise,  more  and  more  people 
are  being  forced  to  admit  that  in  few  Euro- 
pean countries  is  there  less  labcn-  baiting  and 
more  social  Justice  than  in  the  United  States. 

But  Informed  £\u^peans  are  finding  plenty 
of  new  reasons  for  disliking  the  American 
way.  Even  people  basicaUy  friendly  toward 
the  United  States  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
what  they  call  the  anti-Communist  hysteria 
now  sweeping  America  into  thought  regi- 
mentation and  persecution  of  those  who  dis- 
agree  with   the  majority. 

This  luieaslness  is  particularly  widespread 
among  Europeans  returning  home  after 
watching  the  American  scene  at  first  hand. 
One  of  them,  Borge  Outze,  editor  of  the 
stanchly  pro-American  and  antl-Communlst 
Copenhagen  DaUy  Information,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  In  a  front-page  editorial,  say- 
ing: 

"The  germs  which  In  Europe  led  to  such 
diseases  as  narrowmlnded  nationalism  and 
the  urge  to  conquer  other  countries  have  evi- 
dently been  transplanted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There,  for  want  of  rivaling 
national  states,  they  are  breeding  race  hatred 
and  intolerance.  The  word  un-American  has 
become  an  assembly  line  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  scapegoats.  •  •  • 

"What  started  out  as  necessary  effort  to 
check  Communist  infiltration  has  been  per- 
verted  Into  pure  madness  and  is  now  slowly 
but  inevitably  carrying  the  United  States  to- 
ward Fascist  conditions." 

Reflections  like  these  are  causing  Ameri- 
ca's best  and  most  valuable  friends  In  Eu- 
rope to  turn  away  in  disgust  and  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
which,  as  they  see  it,  ties  liberal  European 
civilization  to  developing  American  barbar- 
ism. 

Other  Europeans  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  with  what  is  happening — or 
what  they  imagine  to  be  happening — In 
the  United  States.  They  base  their  atti- 
tude on  what  the  Americans  are  doing  in 
Europe.  And  they,  too,  seem  to  be  finding 
plenty  of  reasons  for  developing  Tankee- 
phobia. 

Among  those  who  come  Into  personal  as- 
sociation with  Americans  there  is  consider- 
able and  Increasing  resentment  against  what 
is  considered  the  latter's  domineering  and 
overbearing  behavior  toward  Europeans. 

For  one  thing,  people  here  fail  to  see  why 
the  American  soldiers  here,  besides  having  a 
host  of  special  advantages,  should  receive  '0 
or  16  times  the  pay  of  the  European  soldier 
by  whose  side  he  may  on*  day  bs  called 
upon  to  die. 

Resentment  agalxut  the  comparative  sf. 
fluence  of  Americans  Is  rampant  in   many 

other  spheres,  even— or  perhaps  especially 

In  diplomatic  circles. 

Of  course,  simply  envy  la  a  factor  behind 
many  European  misgivings  about  the  finan- 
cial advantages  enjoyed  by  Americans  over 
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bsre.  But  often  there  Is  much  more  to  It 
than  that.  Perhaps  nowhere  outside  of 
Communist  ranks  do  you  find  as  much  gen- 
uine anti-American  feeling  as  among  Euro- 
peans working  for  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  agencies  and  other  American  orgaol* 
zations  in  Europ>e. 

Classed  as  nationals,  these  people  often 
receive  only  a  fraction  of  the  pay  drawn 
hy  United  States  employees.  They  have 
some  bitter  things  to  say  about  Injustice, 
exploitation  of  cheap  labor,  and  the  Ameri- 
can master-race  attitude. 

Personal  grievances  like  these  are  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  observer  to  divine 
because  most  Europeans  avoid  discussing 
them.  There  Is  less  reticence  In  Europe  at 
the  political  leveL  Many  Eurof>eans  make 
no  attempt  to  hide  their  resentment  against 
American  moves  that  may  be  construed  as 
an  attempt  to  boss  Europe  around. 

Deep  inside,  most  people  over  here  realize 
that,  as  the  leader  and  cornerstone  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  give  certain  guidance  to  its  Euro- 
pean allies.  But  the  European  still  Jealously 
guards  his  status  as  a  citizen  of  an  Inde- 
pendent country. 

An  unbiased  study  of  European  antl- 
Americanism  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  blame  must  be  placed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  However,  there  are 
some  remedial  measures  that  come  to  mind 
which  are  primarUy  an  American  responsl- 
bUlty. 

United  States  information  activities  could 
be  less  blatantly  propagandistic,  more  truly 
Informative.  The  Voice  of  America,  for  ex- 
ample, is  at  present  the  subject  of  ridicule 
and  distrust  in  most  of  Western  Europe  be- 
cause it  talks  down  to  its  listeners  and  un- 
derestimates their  intelligence. 

People  here  are  sick  of  overt  propaganda, 
and  they  do  not  need  it.  The  same  goes  for 
the  information  services  of  the  American 
embassies,  whose  costly  but  naive  and  stupid 
material  goes  straight  into  the  wastepaper 
baskets  of  the  newspapers  receiving  it. 

Americans  who  do  not  understand  Europe 
and  European  sensitivities  should  be  kept 
out  of  positions  of  responsibility  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service  and  other  Government 
branches.  As  it  is.  some  who  should  never 
have  left  Washington  are  spectacularly  on 
the  loose  over  here. 

Tht  financial  superiority  of  American  sol- 
diers and  officials  stationed  in  Europe  oould 
be  reduced  by  withholding  part  of  their  pay 
until  they  return  home.  Some  dollar-short 
European  governments  might  not  like  such 
a  measure,  but  they  might  be  placated  by 
closing  the  PX  stores,  which,  besides  putting 
Americans  In  a  privUeged  class,  also  absorb 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  In 
European  stores. 

And  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  many  of 
the  import  restrictions  and  cxistonJS  barriers 
make  It  Impossible  for  Europe  to  earn  the 
dollars  she  needs  by  exporting  to  the  United 
States  and  make  many  Exiropeans  doubt 
America's  good  faith. 

By  frank  talk  and  strong  remedies,  the 
danger  can  still  be  met.  The  misunder- 
standings are,  after  all.  within  the  family. 

Not  much  of  a  prophetic  gift  is  neces- 
sary for  one  to  predict  what  will  follow 
next  if  we  continue  to  neglect  the  ele- 
ments of  ethnopsychological  principles, 
and  disregard  the  differences  in  cultural 
standards.  The  paradox  about  which  Mr. 
Clausen  reports  in  his  arUde  is  a  clear 
demonstration  that  our  successful  poli- 
cies toward  Europe  are  built  on  sand,  and 
that  all  the  benefits  Euroj)e  has  gained 
from  American  aid  may,  and  will  be. 
turned  against  us  if  we  postpone  to  reme- 
dy the  situation  immediately.  It  is  our 
urgent  problem  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Yankeephobia  among  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  aid  is  an  inborn  one.  and 
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how  much  of  it  is  inspired  by  the  ene- 
mies of  American  democracy.  We  have 
to  proceed  in  correcting  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  right  away,  before  the 
phobia  is  turned  into  open  hatred  and 
war.  The  following  premise  is  essential 
for  our  successful  combating  both,  the 
inborn  and  inspired.  Yankeephobia:  the 
aspirations  which  have  moved  us  to  aid 
the  needy  and  underdeveloped  countries 
are  foimded  on  the  inherited  principles 
of  American  humanitarianism  demon- 
strated as  our  good  will  toward  all  peo- 
ples, irrespectively  of  their  governments. 
Therefore,  the  negative  reaction  ex- 
pressed as  Yankeephobia  could  arise  and 
grow  only  if  the  motives  of  our  aid  were 
misimderstood  or  deliberately  misinter- 
preted. 

One  of  the  most  effective  remedies  for 
such  misunderstanding  and  misinterpre- 
tation is.  of  course,  a  thorough  under- 
standing achieved  through  a  comprehen- 
sive information  of  the  parties  concerned 
about  each  other's  true  motives  and  as- 
pirations. In  fact,  this  is  the  only  logi- 
cal corn-se  for  us  to  follow,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  anti-American  grudge 
permanently,  and  make  us  win  the  minds 
and  friendship  of  those  we  want  as  oiur 
friends.  To  be  specific  in  the  outlining 
of  a  measure  that  would  correct  the  situ- 
ation with  European  stispicion  and  Yan- 
keephobia which  are  gaining  momen- 
timi  in  the  Asian  countries  which  we 
have  always  considered  as  our  friends.  I 
recMnmend  that  considerably  more 
Americans  should  acquire  a  wider  and 
deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  ways  of  living  and  thinking  of  those 
peoples  whose  respect  and  friendship  we 
want — no  matter  what  race  or  creed  the 
people  belong  to.  and  under  what  kind 
of  government  they  enjoy  or  suffer:  the 
governments  come  and  go.  but  the  peo- 
ple endure  for  mlllenia.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  that  only  Americans  learn  about 
other  i>eoples.  Nothing  unilateral  exists 
In  the  world  of  realities.  Shades  only 
have  one  side,  but  they  are  imreal;  they 
are  absence  of  light.  Similarly,  our  ef- 
fort would  be  lacking  any  practical  sig- 
nificance, should  the  other  party  remain 
semi -ignorant  about  American  way  of 
living  and  thinking.  The  desire  for  an 
improvement  in  mutual  relations  must 
be  two  sided,  reciprocal,  if  America  and 
other  nations  want  the  improvement  to 
be  a  real  one.  Therefore  it  is  my  \mder- 
standlng  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  must  learn  the  American  way  of  liv- 
ing and  thinking  if  they  want  to  Judge 
our  motives  correctly  and  to  have  our 
friendship,  respect,  and  the  aid.  This 
was  my  standing  and  advice  to  the 
former  administration  when  in  1950  we 
offered  to  improve  foreign  relations  with- 
out wasting  American  taxpayers'  money 
for  buying  friends  in  Europe  and  else- 
where :n  the  world.  The  effective  remedy 
we  offered  for  improvement  in  interna- 
tional relations  in  1950.  and  I  am  offering 
now.  Is  mutual  studies  of  cultures. 

In  recent  years  the  word  culture  has 
acquired  a  broader  meaning,  and  has 
taken  an  eminent  position  In  social  sci- 
ences, the  international  and  global  pol- 
itics included.  In  its  present  meaning 
the  word  embraces  every  aspect  of  peo- 
ples' ways  of  living  and  thinking:  their 
attitudes,  habits,  traditions,  and  beha- 
vior; their  historical,  geographical  and 


ethnographical  backgroimds  which  have 
formed  the  "soil"  for  the  culture  to  spring 
up.  grow  and  bear  fruit.  In  this  new 
and  broader  sense  of  the  word  culture 
includes  also  the  language  as  the  chief 
medium  of  communication  through 
which  men  unite  their  minds,  their  ways 
of  thinking,  and  which  make  a  people  to 
be  a  nation,  distinct  from  other  ones. 

My  desire  for  the  improvement  of  our 
foreign  relations  through  studies  of 
world  cultures  and  languages  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  through  studies  of  our  Ameri- 
can culture  and  the  language  by  nation- 
als from  other  countries  induced  me  to 
search  for  an  institution  of  learning,  an 
independent  one.  capable  to  concentrate 
on  the  materialization  of  the  outlined 
program  of  mutual  cultural  education. 
This  desire  was  the  prime  motive  of  my 
association  with  the  Polycultural  Institu- 
tion of  America  in  the  capacity  of  an 
Executive  Regent  on  its  Board. 

More  than  7  years  ago  a  school  was 
established  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
teach  foreign  languages  and  cultures  to 
Americans,  and  American  way  of  life 
and  the  English  language  to  foreigners. 
A  man.  by  the  name  of  Anatol  James 
Shneiderov,  began  to  operate  his  school 
in  1945.  His  19  years  of  business  experi- 
ence In  China  and  internationally  pop- 
ulated Shanghai,  his  broad  engineering, 
scientific,  and  cultural  education,  as  well 
as  his  teaching  experience  with  the 
Oeorge  Washington  and  Johns  Hopkins 
Universities,  made  it  an  easy  task  for 
Mr.  Shneiderov  to  organize  and  to  run 
successfully  his  school  on  the  $70  in- 
vestment— all  the  money  he  was  able  to 
scrape  for  starting  a  business  of  his  own 
in  America. 

In  1949.  I  and  several  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
became  interested  in  the  potentialities 
of  the  school,  and  the  development  of  its 
activities  along  the  road  toward  a  better 
international  understanding,  decency, 
friendship,  and  lasting  peace.  In  the 
year  of  1950  I  and  four  other  Members 
of  Cotagress  Incorporated  Mr.  Shneider- 
ov's  private  school  as  a  Polycultural 
Institution  of  America,  a  nonprofit  In- 
stitution of  learning,  giving  it  status  and 
rank '  of  a  university.  Mr.  Anatol  J. 
Shneiderov.  who,  besides  his  two  engi- 
neering degrees  from  Russia,  had  gradu- 
ated from  the  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity with  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  elec- 
trical engineering,  carried  out  success- 
fully 1^  years  of  graduate  study  and 
research  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  obtained  his  master*  of  arts  in  educa- 
tion from  Columbia  University,  was  ap- 
point^ the  first  president  of  the  Poly- 
cultural Institution  of  America.  Under 
his  direction,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  PIA,  who  have 
the  trust  over  the  property  and  effects  of 
the  institution,  the  latter  became  na- 
tionally and  internationally  known  as  an 
excellent  school  of  higher  education  on 
the  graduate  and  upper  undergraduate 
levels,  and  an  institution  for  adult  edu- 
cation. On  the  graduate  level  the  school 
offers  courses  and  research  in  anthro- 
pology, linguistics,  and  ethnic  psychol- 
ogy: upper  undergraduate  studies  include 
courses  in  68  world  cultures  and  lan- 
guages, and  the  courses  on  areas  those 
cultures  occupy.  Adult  studies  offerings 
are  b^ised  on  the  premise  that  the  field 


of  adult  education  must  cover  everything 
leamable  within  the  facilities  of  the  in- 
stitution. In  a  few  years  of  its  activi- 
ties the  Polycultural  Institution  of 
America  has  gained  academic  recogni- 
tion from  scores  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  accept  PIA  credit  on  a  parity 
basis  toward  their  degrees.  The  idea  of 
polycultural  education  has  been  made 
known  to,  and  is  gaining  ground  among 
other  nations.  Several  foreign  govern- 
ments are  considering  establishment  of 
their  own  national  polycultural  univer- 
sities in  the  capitals  of  their  states. 
Those  progressive  democratic  govern- 
ments believe  that  national  polycultural 
universities  in  many  states  would  secure 
continuity  for  polycultural  education  of 
the  world  without  reference  to  any  ix>liti- 
cal  setup  or  environment,  and  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  international  and 
Intercultural  friendship,  decency,  and 
lasting  peace.  A  translation  of  the  edi- 
torial from  L'Avenir  Beige,  of  December 
1,  1951,  published  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
is  introduced  l}elow  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  growing  importance  in  the  minds 
of  Europeans  of  the  idea  of  polycultural 
universities  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Polycultural  Institution  of  America  on 
the  international  scene: 

A    New     AVXUNK    to     WOKLD     UNDEBSTANOIMa: 
THK   POLTCULTtniAI.   Univcrsitt 

Our  century  has  prided  Itself  in  bringing 
all  nations  closer  together.  The  first  ex- 
pression, I  would  say  concrete  realization  of 
Bernardln  de  St.  Pierre's  basic  Idea,  was  the 
League  of  Nations.  Its  failure  to  preserve 
world  peace  did  not  hamper,  however,  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations.  While  dele- 
gates there  try  to  conciliate  the  divergent 
interests  of  national  politics,  educational 
representatives  achieve  at  least  Just  as  Im- 
portant work  In  a  branch  of  the  UNO:  the 
UNES(X). 

Recently  representatives  of  S3  member 
nations  of  the  UNESCO  expressed  individu- 
ally the  wish  to  see  in  their  own  capitals, 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  similar  to 
PIA.  The  Polycultural  Institution  of  Amer- 
ica, foimded  some  6  years  ago  by  Russian- 
born  United  States  citizen  Anatol  J.  Shnei- 
derov, engineer  and  anthropologist,  alms  at 
achieving  brotherhood  of  men  through  the 
teaching  of  languages,  the  study  of  cultures 
and  the  teaching  of  adults.  The  UNESCO 
delegates  unanimously  found  in  the  spirit  of 
PIA's  undertaking  in  conformity  with  the 
ideals  of  International  friendship  to  which 
they  subscribe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  citizen 
displays  acute  ethnocentrism  by  his  tend- 
ency to  Judge  other  cultures  by  the  standard 
of  Judgment  prevailing  in  his  own  country. 
Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  this  fact. 
At  school  we  are  taught  to  be  loyal  to  our 
town  of  birth  or  settlement,  to  our  college, 
to  our  social  class,  to  our  country,  to  our  rell' 
gion,  and  In  later  life  even  to  our  politloal 
party  and  our  football  team.  Of  course,  we 
are  admonished  In  a  half-hearted,  conven- 
tional way  to  be  tolerant  and  to  try  to 
understand  those  who  do  not  espouse  what 
we  were  taught  to  be  the  right  convictions 
and  the  true  and  correct  patterns,  but.  soon 
our  Instructors  add  in  innumerable  ways 
that  tolerance  toward  certain  other  cultures 
fringes  disloyalty  to  our  own.  Not  only 
are  we  taiight  the  sufficiency  of  our  own  reli- 
gion, our  own  country,  or  own  special  class, 
but  the  teachings  are  flavored  in  such  a  way 
that  aU  others  seem  stupid,  inferior,  dan- 
gerous, or  even  plain  immoral. 

To  be  strongly  ethnocentric  in  today's 
cosmopolitan  world  is  in  absolute  contradic- 
tion with  the  Ideals  of  world  understanding 
and  cooperation.  Some  have  suggested  the 
study    of    forelga   languages    hoping    that 
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throoKh  th*  appredatloo  of  foreign  llt«r»- 
tures.  the  understanding  of  foreign  cultiirea 
would  spread.  But  language  Is  only  a  mere 
chapter  of  the  course  of  etlmography,  of  tbe 
study  of  a  culture.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
basic  study  of  bumia  or  cultural  geography, 
in  addition  to  the  study  of  anothn  language: 
what  is  needed  Is  area  studies  and  that  U 
exactly  what  this  new  polycultural  institu- 
tion offers.  However,  each  country  should 
have  Its  own  fi»«»i«r  institution  and  that  is 
the  goal  that  this  brldgemaker.  turned  edu- 
cator, has  set  for  himself. 

It  seems  that  a  new  aim  for  geographical 
and  lingtiistlc  studies  has  been  discovered 
and  also  a  new  path  to  world  understanding, 
no  wonder  thus  that  the  foremost  American 
newspapers  publicized  this  new  school's 
undertaking. 

There  are  14  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  who  serve  as  regents  on 
the  board  of  PIA  now.  More  are  willing 
to  Join,  and  are  waiting  for  a  ballot. 

From  the  above  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  Polycultural  Institution  of 
America  Is  well  qualified,  and  through 
the  cha""«'^«  of  polycultural  education 
and  ethnic  institutional  psychology  con- 
tributes to  our  national  cultural  defense. 
and  to  our  psychological  strategy,  both 
diplomatic  and  military. 

We  feel  that  there  are  two  main  factors 
which  affect  seriously  our  strategic 
planning,  and  make  America  lose  its 
battle  for  the  mind  of  men?  The  first 
factor  is  our  lack  of  wider  and  closer 
cultural  contacts  with  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  corrective  measures  for 
such  an  inadequate  situation  have  been 
inroposed  in  the  above-inserted  letters  to 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Fifty  million  dollars  a  year  paid  in 
scholarships,  subsistence,  and  aid  to  for- 
eign students  to  encourage  their  studies 
in  America,  and  to  American  students 
for  their  education  and  training  abroad 
should  have  saved  us  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxpajrers'  money,  the  billions  of 
lavish  q^ending  which  our  present  Con- 
gress and  administration  have  inherited 
against  their  will,  the  billions  which  now 
will  be  paid  by  American  Government  to 
foreign  governments,  in  order  to  keep 
status  quo  with  the  developing  Yankee 
phobia.  The  educational  exchange  of 
sons  and  daughters  explained  in  Mr. 
Abbitt's  remarks  is  an  aspect  of  this 
measure,  capable  of  cuttihg  the  proposed 
expense  for  saving  by  20  to  30  percent. 
President  Shneiderov  who  has  been  di- 
rected by  the  board  of  regents  to  organ- 
ize the  program  for  the  educational  ex- 
change of  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  use 
PIA  facilities  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
In  the  exchange  has  obtained  coopera- 
tion in  the  program  from  several  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities,  and  is 
ready  to  launch  a  broad-scale  campaign 
as  soon  as  the  operational  fimds  are 
jtvailable. 

The  second  factor  which  keeps  us  on 
the  losing  side  in  the  war  for  the  minds 
of  men  is  our  insufScient  knowledge  of 
cultural  standards  of  the  peoples  whom 
we  want  to  have  among  our  friends. 
President  Shneiderov  In  his  recent  let- 
ter to  a  certain  strategic  agency  in  our 
Government  explains  this  factor  in  an 
illustrative  way.  Tlie  following  state- 
ment of  the  point  of  view  of  ethnic 
psychologist  with  r^;ard  to  his  part  in 


psychological  strategy  Is  gutted  from 
President  Shneiderov's  letter: 

Insofar  as  polycultural  strategy  te  a  com- 
petitive affair,  the  psychological  battle  for 
ttie  tninrfii  of  men  will  be  won  by  the  side 
which  is  better  Informed  and  uses  the  ob- 
tained information  correctly,  provided  aU 
other  chances  are  equal  for  both  sides.  As- 
suming that  you  are  a  side  in  this  competi- 
tive affair,  and  provided  you  have  secured 
the  right  information,  are  you  sure  that  the 
measuring  standards  you  will  use  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  information  are  those 
which  the  other  cultxire  uses?  Is  it  not  true 
that  our  strategists  meastire  sotnetlmes  with 
a  wrong  or  biased  standard,  and  arrive  there- 
fore at  the  results  unexpected  in  their  stra- 
tegic planning?  Of  course,  one  can  divide 
the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile  by  the  number 
of  pounds  in  a  ton,  but  the  result  will  be 
neither  length,  nor  weight.  We  cannot 
measure  miles  by  pounds;  we  have  to  use  a 
yardstick.  Similarly,  an  Indian  attitude  and 
behavior  pattern  must  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  Indian  ctilture.  Therefore  we 
have  to  have  the  correct  Indian  standard,  in 
order  to  analyse  correctly,  and  use  effectively 
the  Information  gathered  about  India.  Only 
this  necessary  condition  fulfilled  can  the 
strategist  arrive  at  a  winning  command  de- 
cision, which  usually  is  the  minorant  solu- 
tion of  the  two  side  zero-siun  game. 

But  there  is  much  more  in  the  complexity 
of  the  psychological  warfare.  Many  cul- 
tural standards  are  tricky:  one  has  to  know 
how  to  measure  with  them. 

From  the  consideration  above,  the  part  of 
ethnic  psychologist  to  play  in  psychological 
strategy  is  to  obtain  for  the  strategist  the 
cultural-psychological  standard  of  a  certain 
organized  sroup  as  close  to  the  true  stand- 
ard as  practically  advisable. 

The  necessary  matter  to  be  repeated  in 
closing  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  many 
contacts  we  have  arranged  between  the 
Polycultural  Institution  of  America  on 
one  side,  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  other  per- 
tinent Government  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  educational  ex- 
change, specialized  training,  and  strate- 
gic planning  on  the  other  side,  the  facili- 
ties of  the  highly  specialized  faculty  and 
the  plant  of  the  institution  were  com- 
pletely neglected,  and  our  warning  and 
advice  totally  disregarded  by  the  old  ad- 
ministration, even  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  their  own  Chief  Executive,  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Personally  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
old  administration  did  not  want  to  di- 
vorce itself  from  the  spending  of  billions 
of  taxpayers'  money,  although  they 
should  have  long  been  aware  of  the  Tan- 
keephobia  which  has  been  developing 
from  the  misuse  of  our  national  fimds 
appropriated  to  .win  the  friendship  of 
peoples  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Twenty 
year»  is  a  long  stretch  of  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  a  lavish  spending  when 
the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  spenders. 
The  new  Congress  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration have  also  a  new  task:  to  get  ac- 
customed to,  and  control  a  sensible  econ- 
omy of  our  money  and  resources. 

The  group  of  the  Polycultural  Institu- 
tion of  America,  which  includes  14  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  is  ready  to  cooper- 
ate in  cultural  defense  of  our  country, 
and  In  helping  to  save  our  taxpayers' 
money  if  the  83d  Congress  and  President 
Eisenhower  want  PIA  to  contribute  its 
best. 

I  urge  that  the  present  Congress  and 
the  new  administration  make  an  exten- 
sive use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Polycul- 


tural Institution  of  America  for  special- 
ised research,  and  education  and  train- 
ing of  their  personnel.  I  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  institution  which 
has  exhiUted  a  mature  statesmanship 
and  vision  in  predicting  accurately  3 
years  in  advance  the  tragic  situation  our 
country  Lb  involved  in  due  to  the  fallacies 
of  our  former  administration.  The  ef- 
fort and  the  liighly  specialized  staff  of 
PIA  which  offers  a  positive,  constructive 
program  for  combating  the  growing 
Yankeephobia  throughout  the  world 
must  not  be  wasted. 


Nmtb  PcMtylvawa  District:  TIm  Leftding 
Nonirrigatcd  Africnltiiral  Area  im  the 
Uiiitea  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  2<,  1953 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  cell  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Houso  the  findings  of  the  1050 
United  States  Census  which  support  the 
claim  that  my  congressional  district  is 
the  leading  agricultural  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  leading  agricultural  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
leading  nonirrigated  agricultural  area  in 
the  United  States. 

Lancaster  County  ranks  ninth  among 
the  three -thousand -odd  coimties  in  the 
United  States,  and  Chester  County  has 
47th  place.  Both  counties  lead  in  the 
value  of  products  sold  from  the  farm  and 
both  counties  rank  high  in  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock  and  poultry  products. 
In  addition  Lancaster  County  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  cigar-type 
leaf  tobacco  and  Chester  County  leads  all 
others  in  the  production  of  mushnxxns. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  farmers  In 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  crop  support 
loans  and  the  general  sentiment  among 
our  farmers  is  against  a  high-level  parity 
support.  They  do.  however,  believe  that 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  minimum 
protection  necessary  to  avert  agricul- 
tural economic  disaster  which  inevitably 
would  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  national 
economy. 

May  I  invite  your  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
February  20  Issue  of  the  Coatesville  (Pa.) 
Record  exploring  in  fuller  detail  the 
facts  I  have  herein  set  forth: 

Five  Pennsylvania  counties  are  among  th« 
first  100  counties  in  the  United  States  in  tha 
gross  value  of  all  products  sold  from  farms, 
according  to  1850  United  States  census  inf  or- 
matlon  reoenUy  made  available  to  the  Stata 
department  of  agriculture. 

Lancaster  county  not  only  leads  all  other 
Pennsylvania  counties  but  ranks  ninth  io 
the  Nation  and  first  among  all  counties  in 
States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
department  said.  Five  years  earlier  I^ncas- 
ter  was  in  fifth  place  among  the  approxi- 
mately S.000  oounUes  in  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania's  Chester  County  again  is 
second  In  the  SUte  and  47th  in  the  Nation 
compared  with  46th  place  S  years,  earlier. 
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York  county  once  mora  atands  Chtrtf  In 
Pennsylvania  as  an  agricultural  eoimty  and 
ranks  66th  m  the  Nation  compared  with  &7th 
In  the  1945  census  of  agriculture. 

Bucks  county  is  fourth  in  Pennsylvania  la 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold,  advancing 
from  Sth  place  in  1045.  and  stands  S4th  In 
the  Nation,  an  advance  from  9Ut  placa  In 
1946. 

Berks  is  In  Sth  place  In  the  State  and  89th 
In  the  Nation  compared  with  86th  place  6 
years  previous. 

Observers  noted  tbmt  each  of  the  five  lead- 
ing Pennsylvania  counties  ranks  high  in  the 
production  of  livestock  and  poultry  from 
which  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  now  getting 
about  three-fourths  of  their  farm  cash  in- 
come each  year. 

Up  to  the  time  that  certain  counties  In 
California  began  large-scale  irrigation  farm- 
ing for  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
Lancaster  county  alwajrs  led  aU  other  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of 
farm  product^  sold,  the  department  said. 
Lancaster  was  6th  in  1930  and  1940  and  is 
still  the  leading  county  in  the  United  States 
in  value  of  products  grown  without  the  aid 
of  extensive  irrigation. 

Los  Angeles  County.  Calif.,  ranks  flrat  in 
the  United  States  with  farm  products  sold 
in  1949  totaling  a  value  of  almost  $167  mU- 
lion.  Next  come  Fresno,  Kern,  and  Tulare 
Counties  in  Caiifomia;  Maricopa  County, 
Aria.;  San  Joaquin  in  California;  Weld 
County  in  Colorado;  Imperial  County  in 
Caiifomia:  then  Lancaster  In  Pennsylvania, 
in  ninth  place. 

Farm  production  enumerations  in  the  1960 
eenstu  are  for  the  year  1949  when  the  value 
of  products  sold  from  Lancaster  County 
farms  totaled  $69,681,000.  Values  for  the 
other  leading  Pennsylvania  counties  were: 
Chester,  $31,107,000:  Tortc.  $26,767,000;  Bucks. 
$33,234,000;   and  Berks.  $22,888,000. 


First  Day  of  Ist«e  Ccremoay  ef  Ae  Ca 
memorative  Staaap  Hoaoriaff  tlit  Na- 
booal  Gnard  of  tkc  Uuted  States  at 
Mooat  VcraoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REliIARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  ORW 
IN  TRX  HOnSK  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Mondap,  Februart  23.  1953 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  this  morning  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies  at  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  George  Washington,  celebrating 
the  first  day  of  issue  of  the  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  called  by  General 
Washington  "the  bulwark  of  our  liber- 
Ues." 

In  the  absence  of  the  Regent,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  welcome  to  Mount  Ver- 
non those  participating  in  the  ceremony. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
PaoouM 

10-10:06.  music:  2fi7th  Army  Band.  Dis- 
trict of  OolumbU  National  Quard.  CWO  Al- 
fonso R.  T.  Bsposito,  directing. 

10:06-10:07.  Invocation:  MaJ.  James  H. 
Brooks,  chaplain.  District  at  OolumWa  Na- 
tional Ouard. 

10:07-10:08,  introductory  remarks:  Ool. 
Robert  F.  Cocklin.  Chief  of  Staff.  DUtrict  at 
Columbia  National  Guard,  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

10:06-10:11,  welcome  to  Mount  Vernon: 
Hon.  nAMCxs  P.  BoLTOM,  Congi  esswoman. 
State  of  Ohio,  and  Vice-Regent.  Mount  Ver- 
non Ladlae'  Association  of  tlM  Union. 


10:11-10:15.  preeentatkm:  *T  Am  the 
Guards"  Uniforms  worn  in  repreeentatJve 
periods  of  Guard  service,  guardsmen.  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  National  Guard;  1st  lit. 
John  H.  Bolton.  Jr.,  commanding  oOeer 
140th  Kngineer  Bridge  Company.  DUtrict 
of  C6IUmbla  National  Guard,  narrator. 

10: 1^-10: 18,  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of 
the  United  States:  MaJ.  Gen.  Barl  T.  Rlcka, 
acting  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau;  Capt 
Robert  J.  Love,  first  Air  NaUonal  Guard  Jet 
ace.     j 

10:16-10:31,  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes:  MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  H.  Aben- 
droth,  chief.  Army  Division.  National  Guard 
Bureau,  and  commanding  general.  District  of 
Columbia  Naticmal  Guard;  Col.  Alfred  W. 
DeQuoy,  commanding  ofllcer.  182d  Infantry, 
oldest  National  Guard  unit  (formed  in  1636) ; 
M.  Sgt.  Wallace  E.  Lacy,  distinguished  Guard 
veteran  from  Korea. 

10:31-10:26.  remarks  and  presentation  of 
stamp  albums:  Hon.  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld. 
Postm$ster  General  of  the  United  States. 

10:3$-10:30,  acceptances:  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense;  Hon.  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  Congresswoman,  State  of  Ohio; 
MaJ.  Gen.  Barl  T.  Ricks,  acting  chief.  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

10:36-10:33.  The  National  Anthem:  257th 
Army  Band,  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard.  Color  guard,  176th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. Virginia  National  Guard.  (This  unit, 
originally  the  First  Virginia  Regiment,  was 
commanded  by  Col.  George  Washington.) 

A  n^ost  moving  presentation  of  "I  Am 
the  Guard"  was  perhaps  the  high  point 
of  dr^ma.  The  uniforms  of  the  men 
who  represented  the  different  periods 
from  the  first  Revolutionary  militia,  in- 
cluding both  Union  soldiers  and  Confed- 
erates, through  to  the  present  day  in 
Korea,  were  historically  accurate.  The 
reading  was  most  beautifully  done. 

After  the  ceremonies,  those  who  had 
taken  part  went  into  the  dining  room 
and  signed  the  guest  book. 

Mount  Vernon  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  hiteresting  ceremonies,  and  it  was 
most  fitting  that  this  honoring  of  our 
militia,  our  National  Guard,  by  the  fli^ 
day  of  Issue  of  the  commemorative 
stamp  should  take  place  under  the 
portioe  above  ttie  Potomac  from  which 
Georgf  Washington  went  time  after  time 
at  the  call  of  his  country. 


Bn»tkeriioe4  Week 


I^XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLQN 


IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18. 1953 
Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
the  wt::ek  of  February  15-22.  Is  being 
celebrited  by  all  free  peoples  as  Brother- 
hood ^eek.  There  is  much  that  I  would 
like  to  say  about  the  observance  of 
Brotherhood  Week,  but  it  has  been  said 
for  me  by  the  Reverend  Richard  Evans, 
of  La^r  Temple,  in  New  York  City,  in 
descrlliing  both  the  observances  and  the 
temple  itself. 
Reverend  Evans  has  said: 

We  feel  that  this  great  series  of  Brother- 
hood Week  observances  truly  symbolises  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  understanding  that 
should  prevail  between  all  peoples,  not  alone 
during  this  period,  but  for  every  day  of  the 
year.    }t  Is  a  most  hmppj  detnonstraticm  at 


what  goes  on  all  the  time  here  at  Labor 
Temple,  where  the  pec^le  of  these  diflereat 
congregations  worship  God  in  perfect  free- 
dom, according  to  the  dictates  of  their  owm 
consciences,  and  observe  th^r  hallowed  cus« 
toms  and  traditions  vrlthout  interference  or 
embarrassment  in  surroundings  at  warmest 
friendliness. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Recoro  a 
poem  written  by  Maurice  Barrett  and 
given  as  a  dramatic  presentation  at  La>- 
bor  Temple  on  Simday,  February  15.  to 
commemorate  the  op«aing  of  Brother- 
hood  Week: 

LxBOtTT  Spokm  to  MS 

(By  Maurice  Barrett) 
I  am  one  of  those  who  fled. 
Escaped  the  cruel  despotic  amblttons 
Of  a  merciless  dictator. 
My  only  hope  of  desired  peace 
Was  here  .  .  . 
Within  this  last  bastion 
Of  democracy  ... 
That  is  .  .  .  America. 
I  was  a  .  .  .  refugee  ... 
Who  ... 

Sailing  ...  at  long  last  ... 
Into  the  heartening  harbor 
Of  New  York  .  .  . 
Saw  the  silent  queen  of  hope  ... 
The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Was  it  only  in  imagination  ,  .  • 
That  as  I  loolced  upon  her  ... 
She  spoke  her  credo? 
I  heard  her  .  .  . 
And  I  listened  with  eager  ear 
And  gratefully  accepted  her  kiss  of  welcome 
And  this  was  the  credo  she  spoke: 

I  am  .  .  .  but  a  statue. 

No  heart  beats 

Within  this  hard  .  .  .  oold  shell 

Of  bronze. 

Thus  it  would  seem 

That  of  every  passlCMi 

I  am  utterly  devoid) 

My  eyes  are  but  empty  sockets  .  .  . 

Fashioned    by    the    sculptor's    Imaginative 

art  .  .  . 
Not  made  for  vision; 
Yet  ...  am  I  blind?     - 
Nor  can  I  feel  the  tremon 
Of  this  volcanic  world! 
Through  the  ages  I  have  stood 
A  mute  and  silent  symbol  ... 
And  the  thinker  may  discover  . 

I  am  not  vrithout  a  divining  souL 
Having  no  voice  ... 
I  caimot  call  to  those 
Who  .  .  .  heedless  pass  me  by. 
Those  -  .  .  who 

By  virtue  of  their  igncM'ance  ... 
Disloyalty  aiid  un-Godliness  .  .  • 
Go  madly  on  their  ruthless  way  ... 
Tearing  down  ...  as  they  go  .  .  • 
The  high  standards 
Of  good  government  .  .  . 
Decrying  the  faithful  ... 
The  true  believers 
In  CKxl  ...  in  country 
And  the  sacredness  of  .  .  . 
The  glory  of  God  .  .  . 
And  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

A  well-forged  symbol  .  .  .  I  .  .  • 

Of  all  that  men  of  decency 
Hold  dear. 

This  torch  I  hold  and  bear  aloft  ... 

A  beacon  of  welcome  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 

Lighting  the  way  to  that  port 

Where  lie  a  thousand  precious  gifts  ... 

Among  .  .  .  which      are      those      pricelev 
ones  .  .  . 

Peace!  Equality t  Freedom!  Opportunity! 

Oh! 

Be  there  .  .  .  those  .  .  .  who  so  forget 

That  all  who  breathe  the  breath  of  life 

Are   brothers  ... 

That  they  would  close  these  blessed  portals 

To  those  who  seek 

Even  an  infinitesimal  atom 

Of  the  bounty  that  Is  hers. 


'Si 
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.  M  .  .  .  "Liberty." 
In   garb   of   woooan- 


Tbey  speak  of  me  .  . 
A   statue  .  .  .  draped 

bood  .  .  . 
And  Justly  ao  .  .  . 
For    la    not  .  .  .  "Liberty"  .  .  .  the    proud 

motber  | 

Of  all  mankind's  bopes  and  dreams?     i 
And  may  not  a  mother 
Protect  that  .  .  .  which  to  her  cblldrMi  U 

dear?  1 

And   here  .  .  .  sturounded   by   waters  L  •  • 

free  .  •  . 
And  cities  I'alr  .  .  . 
This  mother  stands  .  .  . 
Hostess  ...  at  these  blessed  gates 
To  life  and  love  and  happiness  .  .  . 
Ready  to  greet  a  stranger  ... 
U  bigots  arrest  him  not  .  .  . 
And  ...  if  pure  In  heart  he  be  .  . 
Shunning  the  ungodly  .  .  . 
The  sinner  .  .  .  the  debaser  .  .  . 
Who  with  stealth  and  Intent  evil  . 
Using  devious  processes 
To  rob  the  faithful 
Of  their  right  of  dignity. 

Tou  who  have  your  being  here  ... 

Where  unbridled  ambitions 

Enjoy  their  fullest  sway  .  .  . 

You  ...  so  privileged  .  .  . 

Are  charged  with  my  protection. 

For  ...  If  through  heeding 

The  siren  voice  of  the  despoller  .  . 

My  torch  become  veiled  and  dim  ... 

Then    I  .  .  .  Liberty  .  .  .  must    fade    from 

view  .  .  . 
And  with  me  .  .  .  the  fiilfUlment 
Of  my  Promises  I 

0  parents  of  futvu^  citizens  .  .  • 
Love  your  children  much  .  .  . 

But  ...  in    the    ardence    of    ycnix    devo- 
tion .  .  . 
Forget  not  your  greater  duties  to  them. 
Teach  them   diligently  .  .  .  the  lesson  .  .  . 
That  freedoih  cannot  abide  ... 
Where  there  Is  forgotten 
The  sublimity  of  brotherhood.  ' 

•Make  them  to  know 
That  this  Is  Ood's  Intention. 
See  to  your  Bibles  ...  | 

For  In  Its  pages  lies  the  key 
To  true  brotherhood  ...  : 

Seek  the  ten  commandments  I 

And  dwell  upon  that  holy  admonition'  ... 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"! 
Teach  your  offsprings  this  | 

While  still  youth  Is  In  the  bud  ...  | 

Lest ...  In  neglecting  this  ...  i 

There  grows  the  creeping  weed  | 

To  disrupt  the  growth  i 

Of  freedom's  flowering  gardeh.  I 

Teach  them  the  appreciation  i 

Of  the  mjrrlad  blessings  I 

Afforded  by  this  form  of  Government  ... 
And  that  all  attempts  to  tear  It  down 
And  blaspheme  the  sires  of  our  Constitution 
Must ...  In  the  un-errlng  course  of  Justice  . . . 
Defeat  Its  very  self. 

And  to  those  who  would  bar  the  way  , ',  , 

Close  the  door 

To  this  new  and  fulsome  life 

To  those  of  foreign  birth  .  .  . 

If  I  could  but  raise  my  voice 

That  they  might  hear  and  know  .  .  .    | 

1  would  cry  out  to  them  saying  | 
"Those  who  come  to  me  with  faith 

In  God  .  .  .  and  In  this  Nation's  Oo4em- 

ment 
These  would  prove  ...  by  far  j 

A  better  citizenry  | 

Than  you  who  would  block  their  paths  .  .  . 
For  In  so  doing  ... 
You  falsify  your  American  citizenship    | 
And  your  proteetatlons  of  true  Chrlstlatnity. 

C»il 

Open  wide  ...  for  them  .  .  .  these  portals! 

Let  them  come  In  peace! 

I  hold  my  torch  .  .  .  high 

Ughtlng  the  way 

*to  reborn  hopes  and  greater  attainments! 


Do  not  extinguish  the  flame 

Tliat    keepa    the    heat    of    brotherly    love 

aglow  .  .  . 
Lest  our  proud  boast  of  democracy 
Perish  ...  In  the  ashes  of  bigotry  I 

And  the  voice  of  that  lady  In  bronxe  .  .  . 
Was  silent  I     Her  credo  had  ended. 
"Round  her  eddied  the  peaceful  waters! 
There  .  .  .  before  me  .  .  . 
The  graceful  symmetry  of  the  city 
Came  to  view  ...  ' 

The  towering  city  of  opp<M^unlty. 
I  looked  back  across  the  ocean  .  .  . 
Where  lay  the  city  of  fear  and  hatred. 
Then  I  remembered  ... 
I  was  a  refugee ! 

With  a  great  Joy  In  my  heart  ... 
I  was  aware  .  .  . 

That  I  un  .  .  .  God  bless  the  day  .  .  . 
A  citizen  of  America. 

FcH-  this  .  .  .  my  gratitude  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed 
In  terms  of  eternal  brotherhood  .  .  . 
For  here  .  .  .  have  I  not  learned  .  .  . 
That  we  are  .  .  . 

Each  one  of  the  Great  Creatoir's  children  .  .   . 
Our  brother's  keeper! 


Sore  Spots  m  United  States :  Panama 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
given  at  International  House,  Chicago. 
by  George  W.  Westerman,  associate  ed- 
itor, the  Panama  Tribune,  and  delegate 
to  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
tion's eighth  annual  meeting,  October 
16,  1952,  sponsored  by  the  labor  educa- 
tion division  of  Roosevelt  College: 

Ever  since  Balboa  first  revealed  the  geo- 
graphical nature  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
In  1513,  the  story  of  man  in  Panama  has 
been  one  concerned  with  passage  rather  than 
settlement.  At  one  time  or  another  all  the 
great  maritime  nations  of  the  world  have 
cast  covetous  eyes  on  this  strip  of  territory 
which  has  been  characterized  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Its 
present  status  as  an  Independent  political 
unit  was  achieved  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  becavise  of  the  strategic 
Importance  of  Its  position  on  one  of  the 
world's  major  pass  routes. 

In  1903  through  a  treaty  negotiated  by 
Frenchman  Phlllippe  Banau-Varilla  during 
the  night  of  November  18  In  the  private 
home  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay.  Just 
1  hour  before  Panama's  Commission  arrived 
In  Washington  to  discuss  it,  Panama  granted 
to  the  United  States,  "In  perpetuity  the  use. 
occupation,  and  control  of  a  zone  of  the 
width  of  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal." 
Through  this  concession  Panama  acquired  a 
big.  powerful  tenant.  Since  then,  the  little 
Republic  of  Panama  has  been  striving  con- 
stantly to  reach  agreements  that  will  enable 
It  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  a 
sovereign  state  In  spite  of  the  limited  Juris- 
dictional rights  which  It  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

The  first  controversial  issues  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  arose  in  1904 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  Canal  Treaty 
and  terminated  with  the  so-called  Taft 
agreements.  From  then  unUl  1936,  rela- 
tions   between    Panama    and    the    United 


States  were  charaeterlMd  by  friction,  antag- 
onism, and  lack  of  cordial  cooperation. 

The  new  pact  relieved  our  country  of  the 
galling  servitude  Imposed  by  the  Hay- 
Banau-VarlUa  Treaty,  and  while  It  did  not 
fulfill  the  most  sacred  aspirations  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  It  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  two  Nations  to  the  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  all  kinds  which  the 
canal  should  afford.  Consequently,  It  Im- 
posed the  Joint  responsibility  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal;  a  respmnslblltty  which 
Panama  has  always  recognised  and  sought 
honorably  to  discharge.  It  elevated  Panama 
to  the  level  of  a  partner  with  the  United 
States  and,  in  the  words  of  President  Prank- 
lln  D.  Roosevelt,  made  these  two  Nations 
Joint  trustees  of  civilization  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  vital  Panama  Canal. 

At  a  time  of  world  crisis  such  as  the  present 
when  the  United  States  is  threatened  from 
within  and  from  without.  It  ill-behooves  thla 
country  to  overlook  any  opportunity  for 
makl&g  new  friends  or  for  cementing  rela- 
tions with  old  friends.  A  pertinent  case  In 
point  Is  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  particularly 
as  this  relation  refers  to  conditions  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

If.  because  of  its  strategic  position  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  en- 
tire hemisphere.  Panama  is  in  greater  dan- 
ger of  attack  and  total  destruction  in  a 
worldwide  conflict.  It  Is  only  fair  that  in 
peacetime  this  disinterested  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  security  and  defense  be  In  ttim 
recognized  by  a  full  share  In  the  economic- 
aid  program  to  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  by  a  real  Improvement  of  conditions  af- 
fecting Panamanians  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  United  States  of  America  which  baa 
distinguished  Itself  for  its  respect  for  Inter- 
national treaties  and  obligations,  and  which 
has  at  all  times  sponsored  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, of  Justice,  and  of  hiunan  rights,  must 
accept  the  challenge  it  faces  in  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  must  act 
Immediately. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Panama  Is  looked 
upon  by  its  sister  republics  as  a  sounding- 
board  for  United  States  policies  toward  Latin 
America,  a  fact  of  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  well  aware,  still  some  errors  and 
blunders  of  North  American  diplomatic 
Judgment  have  occurred  on  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  brief  but  turbulent 
period  of  their  relations  since  1903.  The 
smallest  of  the  Latlh  nations — Panama — due 
to  Its  geographical  location,  gave  birth  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  wholehearted 
friendship  of  its  people  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

Panama  has  not  been  amiss  in  giving  ample 
evidence  of  this  friendship  and  her  fullest 
cooperation  with  the  United  States.  These 
sentiments  have  been  categorically  reaf- 
firmed by  the  people  and  various  RP  ad- 
ministrations In  their  declaration  that  Pan- 
ama, true  to  Its  pledges  In  bilateral  treaties 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Continental  Defense  Pact  signed  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  stands  ready  always  to  contribute 
within  her  means  to  the  defense  of  the 
Canal. 

Since  Panama  gained  her  freedom  from 
Colombia  in  1903  and  became  a  loyal,  though 
powerless  partner  in  the  canal  enterprise. 
Panamanians  have  constantly  denounced  the 
colossus  of  the  north  which  was  to  have 
made  the  Isthmus  a  show-window  of  mutual 
cooperation,  respect  and  friendship— a  land 
of  social  and  economic  opportunity. 

Why  has  a  country  like  the  United  States 
which  prides  itself  in  its  democratic  institu- 
tions, in  its  fairness  of  purpose,  in  its  vision 
and  understanding,  been  subjected  to  such 
resentments  among  the  people  of  Panama? 
Many  are  the  answers,  but  probably  the  most 
plausible  and  obvious  is  found  in  the  unrea- 
sonable dual  standard  of  the  organization 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
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maintenance  of  the  Isthmian  waterway;  an 
organization  that  la  an  Integral  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  outpoet 
signboard  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
This  organization  Is  known  as  the  Panama 

Canal. 

The  Rooeevelt  good  neighbor  policy,  hailed 
in  Panama  as  a  revolutionary  trend  In  North 
American  diplomacy,  was  designed  to  cushion 
many  of  the  blows  and  hard  knocks  which 
for  more  than  a  gjeneratlon  have  been  dealt 
the  pride,  sensibility,  and  prestige  of  the 
entire  Latin  America.  Tr\ily.  the  good  neigh- 
bor idea  as  Instrument  of  forging  inter- 
Amerlcan  friendship  was  flrat  espoused  by 
President  Bartolme  Mitre  of  the  Argentine 
almost  a  century  ago.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Roosevelt  was  dedicated  to  Its 
adoption  and  the  so-called  Roosevelt  good 
neighbor  policy  l3ecame  one  of  the  ties  which 
securely  bound  the  American  family  of  na- 
tions for  their  common  welfare. 

Since  the  enunciation  of  this  hemtepherlc 
accord  In  1938  and  its  adoption  at  the  Monte- 
video Conference  in  that  same  year,  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  other  20  Ameri- 
can Republics  have  laeen  revolutionized. 
That  Panama,  a  weak  and  defenseless  state 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  did  enjoy  apjne- 
ciable  and  tangible  benefits  from  this  policy 
Is  beyond  question. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  through  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  personal  good  will  and  the 
good  neighbor  policy  of  his  administration, 
many  grievances  of  the  Panamanian  people 
have  been  redressed.  There  have  been  pol- 
icy-makers of  exceptional  hlgh-mlndedness 
and  a  small  number  of  United  States  dtl- 
Eens  on  the  Canal  Zone  who  have  also 
made  scattered  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
sentiments  of  good  nelghborllneas.  Cur- 
rently, the  canal  offlcials  doing  an  excellent 
Job  are  Gov.  John  State  Seybold.  Lt.  Gov. 
Harry  O.  Paxson.  Executive  Secretary  Ehigene 
C.  Lombard,  Executive  Assistant  Forrest  G. 
Dunsmore,  Schools  Superintendent  Dr.  Law- 
rence Johnson,  and  a  few  others. 

Through  these  forces,  coupled  with  the 
work  of  local  political  organizations  and  the 
splendid  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  CIO, 
Panamanians  and  other  tropical  workers 
have  enjoyed,  during  recent  years,  consider- 
able changes  both  on  the  humane  and  eco- 
nomic side  In  their  employment  status  on 
the  Canal  Zone. 

However,  In  time  Panamanians  learned 
that  the  good  neighbor  policy  seemed  to 
represent  only  the  personal  convictions  of 
President  Roosevelt,  its  cosponaora — Sumner 
Welles  and  Cordell  Hull — and  other  progrea- 
Btve  elementa.  It  has  been  forcibly  brought 
Into  focus  that  the  mentality  and  attitude 
of  the  average  North  American  realdent  on 
the  Canal  2ione,  is  alien  to  sucb  a  policy. 
The  everyday  actions  of  many  authorities 
toward  fellow-workers  and  the  "better-than- 
thou"  attitude  of  these  North  American  resi- 
dents toward  their  non-United  States  neigh- 
bors on  the  Canal  Zone  and  across  the 
boundary  In  Panama,  betray  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  inter-American  friendship,  minimis- 
ing Its  effect  and  generating  rancor. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then,  that  In  the  minds 
of  the  Panamanian  people.  North  American 
occupation  of  Isthmian  territory  lias  come 
to  symbolize  discrimination,  exploitation, 
and  domination  instead  of  friendship,  prog- 
ress, and  democracy  as  it  should  rightly 
manlfeetr  North  American  attitudes  of 
racial  superiority  have  not  been  taken  kind- 
ly, as  should  be  expected,  by  the  descendants 
of  the  once  proudest  rscs  In  Europe — Cbe 
Spaniards. 

In  analysis  the  Canal  Zens  becomes  a 
paradise  for  the  North  Americans  and  the 
chosen  few.  while  most  Panamanians  and 
the  West  Indian  Negroes  (the  latter  elements 
brought  to  the  Isthmus  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  thousands  to  give  their 
blood  and  brawn  in  helping  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal)  are  prssomsd  inferior  in 
aptitude.  ablUty.  and  InitUtlTe  to  wiilts 
American  ciUaens,  as  well  as  Igncwant,  in- 


eflkslent  and  Indolent  In  comparison  to  the 
average  Caucasian  worker. 

These  conflicts  and  discriminations  have 
not  permitted  the  most  cordial  relations  and 
good  will  between  Pananaa  and  the  United 
States.  "This  condition  of  Yankee  superiority 
almost  In  the  center  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, has  led  many  a  Latin  American  dip- 
lomat to  look  suspicloxisly  at  Washington's 
advocacy  of  democracy  and  equality  the 
world  over. 

On  this  and  other  pertinent  points,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  published  a  series  of  eight 
articles  last  April  and  May.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  Jules  DuBois,  that  paper's  chief  cor- 
respondent In  Latin  America,  and  a  recent 
winner  of  the  coveted  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Award. 

The  patat  few  years  have  brought  a  strong 
anti-United  States  movement  among  young 
Panamanians  especially  those  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  based  on  an  intense  and 
sometimes  Justified  nationalism,  which  man- 
ifests Itsaif  with  Increaalng  strength  in  the 
politics  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  this 
sentiment  has  been  somewhat  neutralized  by 
the  work  of  Ambassadors  Monnet  B.  Davis 
and  John  Cooper  Wiley,  two  100  percent  expo- 
nents of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

lime  has  undoubtedly  corrected  some  of 
the  more  glaring  Inequities.  It  Is  no  over- 
statement to  assert  that  relations  In  general 
have  Improved  tremendously  from  the  com- 
mon low  of  December  1947.  Then  the  51- 
man  National  Assembly  of  Panama  unani- 
mously rejected  the  Defense  Sites  Agreement 
for  the  leasing  to  the  United  States  of  IS 
military  bases  and  airfields  covering  a  com- 
bined area  of  31,687  acres  for  the  defense 
of  the  strategically  Impw-tant  Panama  Canal. 
Rejection  came  after  10  days  of  such  tense 
agitation  as  the  Panamanian  people  had 
never  before  reached  an  a  national  Issue. 

At  the  present  point  there  are  cordial 
relations  and  mutual  respect  on  the  part  of 
both  goviemmcnts,  as  well  as  wllllngneas  to 
discuss  vital  problems  In  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  understanding.  However,  It 
Is  evident  that  the  good-neighbor  policy  can- 
not be  properly  Implemented  by  adtterlng 
to  practices  such  as  these: 

Among  the  14.000  employees  working  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Comp«my-Canal  Zone 
government  on  the  local  rate  rolls  as  erf  last 
September  are  many  butchers,  cashiers, 
clerks,  cooks,  carpenters,  chauffeurs,  commis- 
sary managers,  longshoremen,  mechanics, 
painters,  salesladies,  seamen,  stewards,  su- 
pervisors, timekeepers,  doing  work  which  Is 
Identical  to  that  performed  by  United  States 
rate  employeea.  On  several  occasions  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  substitute  in  a 
United  States  rate  position,  or  Instruct  some 
new  United  States  apprentice  In  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  Job.  Yet  the  salaries  they  draw 
In  no  way  uphold  the  equal-pay-for-equal- 
work  concept  of  American  ^bor.  The  aver- 
age hoiurly  wage  of  a  United  States  rate  em- 
ployee a«  of  September  30  was  $2.20;  wtilie 
that  of  a  local-rater  was  $0.57. 

Fully  45  percent  of  the  workers  In  the  local 
rate  group  are  Panamanian  citizens  with 
families  who  should  be  kept  on  a  minimum 
level  of  health  and  decency.  A  sufficient 
and  vjuled  diet,  properly  balanced.  Is  en- 
tirely impossible  for  these  employees  whose 
bodies  eventually  become  disease  ridden 
from  malnutrition  and  lowered  vitality.  A 
higher  standard  of  living  would  give  a  lift 
to  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  national 
life.  Actually,  tvro-thlrds  of  them  reside  in 
Panamanian  territory.  Their  spending  power 
has  a  tremendously  wholesome  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Their 
economic  contribution,  furthermore,  is  much 
more  sxitMtantlal  than  that  of  the  United 
States  rate  (Zonlan)  employees  who  live  on 
the  Canal  Zone  and  make  but  brief  excur- 
alons  into  the  Republic  for  the  purchase  of 
those  few  Items  not  available  to  them  on 
the  ottkoc  side  of  Fourth  of  July  Avenue. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  cost-of-living 
index  of  local  rate  employees  has  splraled 


upward  to  tmbelievable  heights,  the  same  as 
it  has  in  continental  United  Btatea.  How- 
ever, the  salary  scale  of  these  employees  has 
not  moved  fcM-ward  In  any  degree  conunen- 
surate  with  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 
This,  naturally.  Imposes  a  substandard  of 
living. 

Without  any  essential  modifications  o( 
their  basic  wages  due  to  present  high  cost 
of  living,  and  although  receiving  3  to  4  times 
less  than  their  fellow  employees,  the  non- 
United  States  employees  are  required  to  pay 
in  United  States  Oovemmer  t-operated  com- 
missaries and  stores  the  same  prices  paid 
by  United  States  workers  for  foodstuff  and 
other  commodities.  At  times  these  prices 
are  in  excess  of  those  in  markets  of  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Although  opportunities  tcft  equality  of 
employment  and  pay  in  the  Canal  Zone  with 
United  States  citizens  were  first  contem- 
plated by  an  Executive  order  of  1908,  under- 
scored by  the  1936  treaty  and  reemphasized 
with  President  Trtiman's  Executive  Cta^er 
9830  of  May  1947,  enabling  Panamanians  to 
qualify  for  civil-service  positions  in  tha 
Canal  Zone,  few  natives  of  Panama  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  beyond  having  their  names 
placed  on  clvll-servlce  registers.  Of  a  total 
of  164  who  qualified  in  the  past  2  years,  15 
have  received  appointments  up  to  now. 

Panamanians  are  the  victims  of  a  selective 
system  Influenced  largely  by  factors  other 
than  qualification  and  eligibility.  The  field 
of  opportunities  for  employment  in  skilled 
and  classified  Jobs  Is  almost  completely 
closed  to  the  Panamanian  worker.  This  un- 
American  practice  nattirally  removes  incen- 
tive and  stifles  what  initiative  there  might 
be  on  the  part  of  non-United  States  em- 
ployees to  acquire  mental  and  technical 
competency  for  skilled  positions. 

Public  Law  318.  of  May  29,  1944.  provides 
for  the  recognition  of  the  services  of  ttie 
civilian  officials  and  employees,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  engaged  in  and  about  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  from  B&ay 
4.  1904.  to  March  31,  1914.  Meanwhile,  the 
sacrificial  labors  of  Uiousands  of  Panamani- 
ans. West  Indian,  and  tropical  natives  have 
gone  unrequited  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  any  manner  as  tangible  as  an  an- 
nviltant  payment  would  prove.  ' 

Panamanians  and  other  non-United  Btatea 
citizens  are  maintained  outside  the  limita 
of  adequate  and  decent  social  security. 
Workers  in  this  classification  are  not  pro* 
vlded  with  retirement  coverage.  They  are 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  a  cash  relief  sys- 
tem established  In  1937  which  yields  from 
$1  a  month  for  each  year  of  service  with  a  $10 
minimum  and  a  maximum  of  $25.  As  a  con- 
siderable number  of  non-Panamanians  have 
permanent  immigration  or  residential  status 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  will  remain 
there  after  the  termination  of  their  employ- 
ment, they  become  the  ultimate  re8]X)nsi- 
blllty  of  the  Panamanian  Government  witH 
all  the  social  ills  attendant  thereto. 

Thouaands  of  Panamanians  are  numbered 
among  the  workers  on  the  local  rate  rolls  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company-Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment whose  earnings  are  geared  to  a  wage 
8tructiu«  which  was  established  in  1903. 
Then  non-United  States  citizens  earned  10 
cents  an  ho\ir  and  United  States  citizens 
worked  for  16  to  17  cents  an  hour.  Nearly  half 
a  century  later  the  disparity  between  these 
two  categories  continues  to  widen.  Reason: 
the  wages  of  United  States  citizens  are  based 
on  rates  for  similar  work  in  the  United  States, 
plus  25  percent  and  additional  vacation  and 
sick  leave  for  tropical  service.  Non-United 
States  workers  have  their  pay  based  on  tha 
Caribbean  Wage  Scale,  an  irkstrument  that 
will  never  exemplify  the  spirit  of  decenoy. 
Justice,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  fair  play 
inherent  in  the  Amsrtran  fair  empioymant 
practice  code. 

Establishment  and  operation  of  coounla- 
sarles  and  post  exchanges  on  the  Canal  Zone 
which  seU  goods  to  about  20.000  United  Statae 
Government  employees  also  reprssent  a  foeua 
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of  dlaooBtent.  These  ooaunerelal  estaliUsb- 
xnents  axe  not  subject  to  taxes  and  tariffs 
■uch  as  prevailing  In  Panama,  and  therefore 
ezpoee  the  republic  to  what  a  Republic  of 
Panama  Ambassador  to  Washington  once  re- 
ferred as  a  "unique  and  overwhelming  type 
of  competition  that  does  not  permit  the 
development  of  Panama's  commercial  possi- 
bilities." 

From  Its  first  year  of  existence.  Panama  has 
opposed  all  activities  on  the  Canal  Zone 
which  coiild  result  In  any  form  of  competi- 
tion or  prejudice  against  the  people  or  the 
commerce  of  the  republic.  The  virtue  of  my 
country's  position  in  this  respect  was  sus- 
tained by  your  Secretary  of  War  William 
Howard  Taft  on  October  19,  1904,  when  he 
declared: 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  Intention  of 
establishing  an  Independent  colony  In  the 
middle  of  the  state  of  Panama,  or  of  exercis- 
ing any  greater  government  functions  than 
•re  necessary  to  enable  us  conveniently  and 
safely  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
the  canal  imder  the  rights  given  us  by  the 
treaty.  Least  of  all  do  we  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Panama." 

These  old  aspirations  of  the  Panamanian 
people  are  still  permitted  to  go  unfulfilled 
by  the  commercial  activities  operated  on  the 
Canal  Zone  which  deprive  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  the  benefits  which  have  been 
duly  acknowledged  as  their  Just  rights. 

This  trend  has  not  contributed  to  the  full 
and  cordial  development  of  the  policy  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  which  has  been 
proclaimed  at  all  times  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  a  copfutner  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  perpetuity  In  the 
Interoceanlc  canal.  Neither  does  It  adhere 
to  article  11  of  the  1936  treaty  which  estab- 
lished In  Its  Introductory  paragraph  that  the 
United  States  agrees  to  seven  stipulations  It 
contains  "In  order  to  enable  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  take  advantage  of  the  commercial 
opportunities  Inherent  In  Its  geographical 
•Ituatlon." 

An  ominous  consequence  of  this  short- 
sighted attitude  was  the  urgent  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Government  signed  on 
February  S,  1952,  by  S6  of  the  National  As- 
sembly's 42  members:  "To  review  the  policy 
of  unjustifiable  and  unfair  competition 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  detriment  of  our 
national  economy  and  our  commerce  in  order 
that  social  uneasiness  and  economic  misery 
may  not  turn  Panama  into  fertile  ground  for 
the  rooting  and  development  of  interna- 
tional communism." 

A  large  body  of  press  representatives  from 
North  and  South  America  took  cognizance 
of  the  significant  complaint  made  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Northwestern  University  by  Mr. 
Carlos  Lacerda,  secretary  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association.  He  made  reference 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has 
been  neglecting  Latin  America  and  throwing 
away  considerable  good  will  and  good  nelgh- 
borliness  below  the  Rio  Grande.  This  Bra- 
zilian Journalist  voiced  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  on  April  22  to  the 
effect  that  Latin  America  is  all  but  forgotten 
by  the  United  States  due  to  Washington's 
•11-abaorblng  concentration  on  Europe. 

In  some  quarters  in  this  country  the  view 
Is  held  that  there  should  be  a  secretary  with 
Cabinet  rank  in  charge  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
alfairs,  so  that  Latin  America  will  be  taken 
less  for  granted  and  because  there  would  be 
less  difficulty  in  getting  top  level  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Because  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Panama 
has  had  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
United  States  than  any  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  It  la  tn  this  respect  that 
problems  can  arise  and  culminate  in  events 
that  may  have  great  and  wide  influence 
upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Latin  America  as  a  whole.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  Is  not  the  only  beneficiary 
cf  the  Panama  Canal.    In  a  coounercial  way 


all  trading  nations  of  the  world  derive  bene. 
fit  from  the  Interoceanlc  waterway.  The 
political  and  social  developments  in  the 
immediate  Panama  Canal  area  are  there- 
fore significant  in  the  globed  plct\ire  of  In- 
ternational relations. 

The  spiritual  values  which  the  North 
Americans  advance  unite  them  in  kinship 
with  the  peoples  of  South  America  who  have 
the  same  ideas  of  social  Justice  and  fair 
play.  Peoples  to  the  north  and  south  In 
this  hemisphere  sorely  need  each  other  if 
together  they  are  to  throw  up  a  bulwark 
that  will  defy  penetration  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  Inadequate  living  levels  of  Pan- 
amanian workers  on  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
threat  of  strangulation  of  the  country's 
economy,  and  the  failure  to  adjust  satis- 
factorily and  more  rapidly  certain  diplo- 
matic Issues  long  pending  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  must  be  recognized  as 
serious  handicaps  to  the  development  of 
inter-American  friendship. 

Since  a  permanent  sjrstem  of  hemispheric 
security  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  this  system  can  be  made 
effective  and  acceptable  only  if  it  has  a 
foundation  in  economic  and  social  Justice. 
A  positive  and  directive  role  in  the  socio- 
economic development  of  Latin-America  is, 
therefore,  obvioitsly  a  function  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  and  the  United  States  be- 
ing the  acknowledged  leader  in  world  af- 
fairs, it  is  generally  felt  that  its  politics  al 
affects  Latin  America  mxist  be  permeated  by 
the  good  neighbor  philosophy. 

Being  considered  by  all  Latin  American 
nations  as  something  of  a  testing  ground  of 
inter-American  solidarity,  Panama  is  closely 
observed  by  many  transients  from  practi- 
cally all  countries  in  the  world.  It  behooves 
the  United  States,  then,  to  take  definite 
actions  In  Implementing  the  basic  demo- 
cratic principle  with  sound  practices  in 
dealing  w^th  the  problems  that  arise  on  the 
Istbmxis  which  Involve  and  demand  better 
diplomatic  and  human  relations. 

Finally,  if  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  deserves  help  and  cooperation 
from  the  big  sister  of  the  north,  that  coun- 
try is  the  Republic  of  Panama,  whose  inhabi- 
tants have  shown  a  determined  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  in  times  of  emergency,  and 
whoee  citizens  are  known  for  their  belief  In 
democracy  and  freedom  In  the  lofty  Ideals 
of  the  United  Nations  organization. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Obio, 
Before  National  Canners'  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Preedom,  the  Key  to  Progress." 
delivered  by  me  before  the  National  Can- 
ners' Association  at  Chicago,  m.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasxire  to  come  to  Chicago, 
where  I  have  so  many  friends,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  thank  all  of  them  for  the 
support  which  they  have  given  me  in  various 
elections,  and  In  Congress.  This  is  the  first 
speech  I  have  made  this  year,  because  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  oount]*y  had  had 
its  fill  of  Taft  speeches  during  the  past  3 
or  4  years.    But  your  officers  were  so  pez- 


maslve  that  I  eould  not  decline  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  greatest  association 
of  small-business  men  in  the  United  States. 
You  have  a  wonderful  sssoclation.  Your 
people  are  close  to  the  farmer  and  agrictil- 
txiral  opinion,  they  are  close  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  are  a  good  cross  section  of  the 
opinion  of  the  entire  country.  They  believe 
In  that  liberty  which  is  the  subject  of  my 
speech  today,  as  so  well  set  forth  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Austern. 

We  have  had  an  Interesting  time  in  Wash- 
ington since  New  Year's  Day.  but  we  have 
not  yet  even  completed  the  organization 
period.  It  is  too  soon  to  talk  in  detaU  of 
the  Issues  that  have  so-isen,  because  the  pro- 
gram of  the  administration,  both  executive 
and  legislative,  is  still  In  process  of  forma- 
tion. Few  realize  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty of  the  Job  to  be  done  In  taking  over  a 
government  with  more  than  2^  million  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  have  come  to  think 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  what  I  happen  to 
believe,  or  small -business  men  believe.  The 
Government  is  10  times  the  size  of  1933,  the 
last  time  there  was  a  fundamental  change 
of  control.  But  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  taken  hold  of  the  problem  and  it  la 
approaching  with  courage  and  determination 
the  tremendous  Job  of  cutting  down  the  size 
and  power  of  this  sprawling  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Today,  therefore.  I  do  not  intend  to  talk 
about  any  particular  program,  but  rather  of 
the  philosophy  which  I  believe  should  guide 
the  Republican  Party — and  the  Democratic 
Party  for  that  matter.  The  newspapers  and 
others  are  too  much  Inclined  to  classify 
every  man  and  every  party  as  either  radical 
or  conservative.  They  try  to  Judge  every 
issue  on  the  basis  of  whether  one's  position 
is  left  or  right.  They  are  surprised  at  the 
man  who  has  received  a  leftwlng  aspect  tn 
the  press  when  he  perhaps  supports  a  con- 
servative measure,  and  they  are  surprised 
when  those  who  are  tagged  as  reactionaries 
turn  out  in  many  fields  to  be  more  progres- 
sive than  their  opponents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  questions  that  we  face  today  are 
often  questions  which  require  primarily  the 
application  of  wisdom,  practical  Judgment, 
and  good  sense,  and,  above  all.  a  knowledge 
of  government  and  a  fundamental  belief  In 
the  purposes  for  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  founded.  As  far  as  many  poli- 
cies are  concerned,  I  could  argue  on  either 
side  of  tnost  of  the  policy  questions  of  the 
day.  At  least  I  can  see  the  arguments  for 
them  and  against  them.  But  the  true  lib- 
eral should  have  some  guiding  principles.  b« 
he  conservative  or  radical. 

In  seeking  a  guiding  principle,  I  have  come 
more  and  more  to  believe  that  the  consider- 
ation which  ought  to  determine  ahnoet  every 
decision  of  policy  today  is  the  necessity  of 
preserving,  maintaining,  and  increasing  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  our  country,  as 
fundamental  to  every  other  progressive  pvir- 
poee.  Every  policy  should  be  tested  on  that 
touchstone,  whether  it  increases  or  decreases 
the  liberty  of  our  people  and  the  promise  of 
continued  liberty  in  the  futiire. 

All  of  us  have  given  lip  service  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  since  we  were  small  children. 
Birt  the  truth  is  that  after  praising  liberty, 
there  are  very  few  people  who  pay  very  much 
attention  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  freedom,  or  study  the  conflicts  of  the  free- 
doms of  various  groups. 

This  country  was  founded  to  obtain  the 
independence  of  our  own  people,  and  for 
naany  years  our  citizens  talked  so  much 
about  liberty  and  the  new  era  that  they  had 
brought  to  the  world  that  they  bored  the 
foreign  travelers,  even  those  who  were  sym- 
pathetic. 

Tomorrow  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  who,  more  than  any 
other  man.  was  responsible  for  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  The  Nation  which  he 
founde<kwas.  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "con- 
ceived in  liberty."    Those  who  founded  the 
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Nation  knew  of  the  dangers  which  might  de- 
stroy any  free  state.  It  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin who  said  that  we  had  established  a  re- 
puUlc  if  we  could  keep  it  so,  and  who  said 
further  that  "they  that  can  give  up  essential 
liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety."  The  lib- 
erty established  by  the  new  Anaerlcan  Gov- 
ernment spread  via  the  French  Revolution  to 
all  sections  of  the  world  untU  it  was  an  ac- 
cepted philosophy  in  most  countries  that 
the  best  way  in  which  people  could  hope  for 
progress  and  a  happy  life  was  to  have  a  free 
goveriunent.  The  philosophy  was  accepted 
even  in  countries  where  they  did  not  In  fact 
have  liberty. 

Then  gradually  a  new  theory-  arose  that 
people's  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  their 
future  could  only  be  achieved  by  turning 
over  all  power  to  the  state,  that  the  people 
were  not  able  to  do  the  planning  for  them- 
selves, and  that  only  the  Government  had 
the  ability  to  plan  and  the  power  to  carry 
out  the  plans  necessary  for  the  people's  im- 
provement, whether  the  people  liked  the 
plans  or  not.  While  they  give  Up  servjce  to 
liberty,  many  people  in  this  country  today 
accept  a  philosophy  of  goveriunent  which  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  liberty. 

What  is  this  liberty,  and  what  has  it  done? 
First,  of  course,  we  understand  it  clearly  to 
include  national  Independence.  We  know 
that  the  American  people  desire  to  be  free 
from  the  direction  or  votes  of  millions  of 
other  people.  The  American  people  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  take  over  this  country  and  boss  them. 
They  are  determined  that  they  will  resist  any 
threat  to  their  liberty  through  the  growth 
of  a  great  Communist  state  based  on  the 
Eurasian  mainland. 

But  the  very  Independence  we  are  trying 
to  protect  may  be  destroyed  by  perpetual  war. 
which  has  established  many  dictatorships  in 
this  century.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  ex- 
pendltiire  so  great  as  to  turn  this  country 
into  a  garrison  state  In  time  of  peace.  In 
other  words,  there  are  always  conflicting 
dangers  to  liberty.  We  have  to  pursue  the 
course  which  will  retain  essential  inde- 
pendence. On  the  one  hand  we  can  agree  to 
various  limitations  on  our  sovereignty  which 
do  not  really  endanger  it  by  entering  into 
international  agreements  like  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  military  alliances  binding 
us  perhaps  to  go  to  war  in  certain  cases  as  a 
preventive  of  a  more  dangerous  war.  But  I 
believe  we  would  threaten  the  very  essentials 
of  liberty  if  we  Joined  a  world  state  with  an 
international  legislature  making  laws  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious 
if  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  world  that  on  any  basis  of  fair  repre- 
sentation we  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
tremendous  majority  of  other  peoples.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  tremendously 
opposed  to  such  a  result  and  Insist  that  we 
remain  free  from  the  control  or  legislation 
of  other  peoples  who  do  not  understand  what 
America  is  about,  who  differ  from  xu  in  their 
governmental  philosophy,  in  their  religion, 
and  in  their  economic  <x>ndition,  people  many 
of  whom  do  not  symi>athize  with  the  ideal 
of  liberty  at  all. 

So  also  we  could  destroy  our  liberty  by  a 
military  and  foreign  expenditure  in  time  of 
peace  so  great  that  a  free  economic  system 
cannot  siwlve.  Surely  we  can  devise  an  ef- 
fective program  within  the  capacity  of  our 
free  economic  system,  and  not  endanger  lib- 
erty at  home  In  the  wasteful  protection  of 
liberty  from  foreign  attack.  I  believe  that 
this  tremendous  Government  activity  under 
our  present  program  is  a  greater  inunediate 
threat  to  our  liberty  than  that  from  Soviet 
Russia. 

Why  U  the  preservation  of  liberty  at  home 
and  a  free  economic  system  so  vital  to  our 
future?  Some  people  talk  about  the  need  of 
preserving  the  free  enterprise  system-  I  have 
not  particularly  liked  that  term  myself,  be- 
cause it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  Is  too  much 
Identified  with  business  freedom  only.    Lib- 


erty should  have  a  much  wider  meaning. 
Liberty  means  the  liberty  of  every  Individual 
to  live  I  his  own  life  and  think  his  own 
thoughts,  to  have  those  thoughts  taught  by 
someone  if  anyone  can  be  found  who  thinks 
they  ars  worth  teaching,  the  liberty  of  our 
families  to  earn  their  own  living  and  spend 
the  money  which  they  earn  on  the  things 
that  they  want  for  their  facaily  instead  of 
tiiming  it  over  to  the  Government  to  be 
used  in  the  providing  of  Government  serv- 
ices they  may  or  may  not  want,  and  prob- 
ably may  not  get.  It  means  the  liberty  of 
local  self-government — that  is  the  liberty  of 
each  community  to  decide  what  it  wants  in 
the  way  of  those  services  which  are  the  pe- 
culiar function  of  local  government — the 
right  of  each  community  to  decide  how  its 
children  shall  be  educated,  how  its  fire  and 
police  services  shall  be  run.  how  its  welfare 
services  shall  be  riui  and  what  they  shall 
apply  to.  I  don't  believe  you  can  have  free- 
dom iq  a  country  the  size  of  the  United 
States  Unless  you  do  have  the  freedom  of 
State  ahd  local  communities  to  decide  their 
own  afljairs.  This  country  is  so  tremendous 
that  no  one  sitting  in  Washington  Is  respon- 
sive to  local  public  opinion  and  consequently 
the  regulations  he  attempts  to  make  amount 
to  tyraany  in  many  comj^nunities  where  they 
are  different  from  what  the  people  want. 
Furthermore,  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  has 
the  knowledge  to  draft  regxUations  that  really 
fit  all  the  different  kinds  of  situations  we 
have  Ih  such  a  tremendously  extended  and 
diverse  country.  What  fits  New  York  City 
doesn't  fit  Ohio.  What  fits  the  city  doesn't 
fit  the  country.  What  fits  the  Middle  West 
doesn't  fit  the  Mountain  States  or  the  Far 
West.  We  simply  do  not  have  real  freedom 
unless  we  nuUntain  the  Independence  of 
State  ^nd  local  governments.  That  Is  the 
basis  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  States'  rights.  Not 
only  are  the  rights  of  the  States  themselves 
Important  in  many  fields  because  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  different  States,  but  it  is 
that  doctrine  which  protects  the  independ- 
ence of  our  cities,  our  schools,  and  ovu'  coun- 
ties, if  it  were  not  for  States'  rights,  ve 
would  be  legislating  in  Congress  for  the  city 
of  Chicago,  for  Cook  County,  and  for  every 
school  district  in  the  SUte  of  Illinois. 

Liberty  means  the  right  of  every  man  to 
choose  his  own  occupation  and  work  in  the 
field  to  which  he  is  best  fitted.  It  means  the 
Independence  of  every  man  to  run  his  biisi- 
ness  or  his  farm  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
run  as  long  as  he  doesn't  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  other  people  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  this  economic  field  any  real  freedom  in- 
cludes a  reward  and  Incentive  if  a  man  is  a 
really  good  workman  and  is  willing  to  spend 
his  time  and  his  efforts  on  better  work.  It 
means  a  reward  and  incentive  in  business  for 
genius,  daring,  ability,  and  the  willingness 
to  risk  what  one  already  may  possess.  In  re- 
turn f<>r  greater  gains. 

The  result  of  this  liberty  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  permit  a  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas  In  every  field  of  in- 
tellectual life.  Those  ideas  have  competed 
with  etach  other  untU  the  best  came  to  be 
accepted  and  led  on  to  constantly  greater 
development  in  science,  in  agriculttire.  in 
Industry,  in  education,  in  government. 

The  most  extraordinary  effect  of  our  lib- 
erty hfts  been  in  the  improvement  of  mate- 
rial standards  of  living.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  in  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, and  agriculture,  the  American 
workman — and  the  American  farmer — has 
gradually  come  to  increase  his  productivity 
until  he  produces  2>4  times  as  many  things 
as  the  British  workman  or  the  British  farm- 
er. If  more  goods  are  produced  per  person, 
there  iare  obviously  more  to  divide  up  per 
person.  That  means  that  everybody  in  this 
county  on  the  average  has  a  standard  of 
living  aV^  times  what  they  have  in  Great 
Britain — more  of  all  the  things  that  make 
life  worthwhile — better  homes,  better  home 
equljiNDaent.  more  electric  service,  more  au- 


tomobiles, radio,  television!  better  education, 
better  recreation.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  en- 
tirely clear  that  this  is  the  result  of  th« 
greater  Uberty  which  has  existed  in  our  In- 
dustries, the  maintenance  of  free  compe- 
tition. The  growth  and  competition  of  ideas 
has  also  been  promoted  by  the  maintenance 
of  private  colleges  and  private  research,  and 
also  of  many  Independent  State  colleges  and 
schools  free  from  any  domination  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

No  one  certainly  is  Inclined  to  dispute  the 
great  work  done  by  the  unions  and  by  the 
agricultural  aasociations  In  Insisting  on  and 
obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  national  prod- 
uct going  to  less  powerful  people,  and  keep- 
ing the  distribution  of  wealth  Just  as  equal 
as  possible,  allowing  for  the  relative  con- 
tributions made  by  different  elements  of  the 
population.  But  certainly  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  tremendous  improvement  in 
this  coxintry  over  other  coiuitries  has  not 
arisen  out  of  a  different  distribution  of  the 
product,  but  out  of  the  tremendous  Increase 
in  the  total  product  which  our  people  have 
been  able  to  bring  about.  And  that  gross 
product  is  the  result  of  the  liberty  which 
we  have  enjoyed  and  the  reward  and  incen- 
tive given  by  a  free  system  to  those  who 
have  chosen  to  make  the  most  of  that  Uberty. 

But  liberty  is  not  Ucense,  and  it  is  not 
laissez  faire.  All  through  history  men  have 
warned  that  liberty,  while  necessary,  can  be 
dangeroxis.  "Oh,  Mberty,  liberty,  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name?"  MU- 
ton  said:  "License  they  mean,  when  they 
say  liberty."  Obviously,  no  man  can  enjoy 
complete  liberty  without  entrenching  upon 
liberty  of  others.  Government  cannot  afford 
to  allow  complete  freedom,  or  freedom  It- 
self would  disappear.  Government  must  in- 
sure equal  Justice  under  law,  or  no  one  would 
be  free  to  piu^ue  his  own  life  as  against 
the  reckless  and  selfish  and  unprincipled. 
Government  must  assure  a  reasonable  equal- 
ity between  individuals,  becavise  if  certain 
people  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  others  do 
not  enjoy  those  privileges,  the  liberty  oJ  these 
others  is  seriously  curtailed  or  destroyed. 
In  many  cases,  we  must  have  afllrmatlve 
Government  action  to  preserve  liberty.  And 
so  the  preservation  of  liberty  is  not  a  nega- 
tive program  but  requires  a  continuous  leg- 
islative and  executive  supervision. 

Thus  people  found  that  If  there  were  no 
Government  Intervention  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  competition,  some  company  monop- 
olized an  entire  industry  and  no  one  else 
vras  free  to  enter  into  that  industry  or  in- 
troduce a  new  idea.  Probably  nothing  has 
maintained  real  competition  in  this  coiintry 
and  prevented  the  stagnation  which  we  see 
in  English  industry,  as  much  as  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law,  and  the  other  laws  which 
support  it. 

So,  also.  In  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations,  we  found  it  necessary  to  have  labor 
laws  like  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Norris-La- 
Guardla  Act  first  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
later.  These  laws  were  enacted  so  that  work- 
men would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  deal- 
ing with  a  powerful  employer  who  could 
deal  with  a  thousand  men  one  at  a  time,  and 
so  that  a  small  employer,  or  an  individual 
union  member  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  a  powerful  union.  In  other 
words,  these  laws  were  passed  to  eliminate 
special  privilege  with  power  so  excessive  that 
it  destroyed  the  liberty  of  other  men.  The 
minimum  wage  law  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  without  Government  Intervention  op- 
pression can  occur,  principally  In  unorgan- 
ized Industry.  The  support  of  farm  prices 
is  based  again  on  the  protection  of  a  large 
group  of  soaaU  economic  units  against  the 
injtistlces  that  may  result  from  a  completely 
free  market.  In  the  field  of  Inflation  also 
Government  has  to  step  in  to  prevent  the 
excessive  expansion  of'  credit  which  In  times 
past  has  destroyed  the  very  basis  on  v^ilch 
a  free  economy  must  rest.  Certainly,  a  de- 
pression not  only  brings  great  hardship,  but 
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limits  wriotisly  the  liberty  of  millions  of 
people  and  the  rewards  to  which  their  work 
entitles  them. 

Also,  as  our  dytllzatlon  becomes  more  and 
more  complex.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
neceasary  to  have  Government  regulation 
which  will  permit  all  to  enjoy  as  much  free- 
dom as  possible  without  Infringing  on  others, 
as  In  the  field  of  radio  and  television.  We 
have  to  have  Government  regulation  through 
the  PCC  In  order  that  anyone  may  be  able 
to  hear  and  see  the  words  and  pictures  that 
•re  put  on  the  air. 

80  In  civil  aviation,  we  have  to  create  a 
xiew  government  board  and  a  series  of  regu- 
lations If  there  Is  to  be  any  safety  In  the  air. 
The  more  complicated  our  life  becomes,  the 
more  necessary  it  Is  to  reconcile  the  different 
freedoms  of  different  people.  Our  automo- 
bile traffic  requires  more  and  more  red  and 
green  lights. 

But  In  all  of  this  regulation,  the  main 
purpose  behind  the  law  must  always  be  to 
maintain  Just  as  much  freedom  as  Is  possible 
under  the  complicated  conditions  of  modern 
life,  and  to  prevent  the  constant  tendency 
of  Individuals  to  try  to  achieve  special  priv- 
ilege and  special  power.  Our  laws  should 
be  drawn  by  men  of  ability  and  good  will  In 
such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  essentials  of 
freedom. 

Today.  It  seems  to  me,  we  face  the  greatest 
danger  to  liberty  that  this  Nation  haa  ever 
faced.  As  we  look  back  through  history,  we 
can  see  how  over  and  over  again  a  nation 
has  established  freedom;  how,  over  and  over 
again,  it  haa  lost  that  freedom.  The  Greek 
cities  turned  Into  tyrannies,  the  Roman  Re- 
public Into  an  empire,  the  Middle  Ages  cities 
were  taken  over  by  kings  and  emperors. 
Usually  freedom  was  lost  because  the  people 
surrendered  powers  they  had  enjoyed  per- 
haps because  of  some  temporary  emergency, 
without  realizing  how  Important  It  was  to 
retain  that  freedom  and  how  difflcxUt  it  was 
to  regain  It. 

Our  greatest  danger  from  outside  of  the 
country  today  Is  from  Soviet  Russia.  It  Is 
not  only  a  danger  of  military  invasion,  but 
it  Is  alao  a  danger  of  the  infiltration  of  a 
philosophy  which  appeals  to  many.  We  are 
meeting  It  with  a  tremendous  program  of 
military  expansion,  of  alliances  with  other 
free  nations,  proptkganda,  and  Infiltration  on 
our  own  part.  Not  only  Is  It  a  danger  from 
outside,  but  the  size  of  the  program  required 
to  meet  that  danger  Is  so  great  as  to  threaten 
liberty  Itself  here  at  home. 

This  second  threat  to  freedom  of  this  coun- 
try comes  from  big  goveriunent  Itself.  Our 
ancestors,  when  they  established  this  Nation, 
realized  thct  the  greatest  task  they  had  was 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  excessive 
power  of  an  arbitrary  government.  The  rea- 
son for  the  checks  and  balances  we  have  In 
our  Constitution,  the  reason  for  the  often 
Inefficient  organization,  and  for  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  for  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  executive  and  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary,  was  the  vital  need  of  keeping  any- 
one from  assuming  arbitrary  power.  But  to- 
day we  face  a  danger  which  we  never  have 
faced  before.  Big  government  has  constantly 
increased  In  size  and  In  power.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Federal  Government  took  6  percent 
of  the  people's  Income.  Today  they  are 
■pending  28  percent  of  the  people's  income 
and  the  taxes  run  over  25  percent.  When 
we  add  to  that  about  7  or  8  percent  for  State 
and  local  government,  we  find  that  the  total 
tax  burden  today  is  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  people's  Income  and  Government 
spending  more  than  a  third  of  that  national 
Income.  That  means  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment la  conducting  over  28  percent  of  the 
total  activity  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
and  other  governments  7  or  8  percent. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  Impose 
on  the  people  a  burden  of  total  government 
In  excess  of  aboirt  25  percent  of  the  people's 
Income,  if  we  really  desire  to  continue  a  free 
•conomy.     The  taxation   required   becomes 


exceedingly  burdensome,  so  burdensome  that 
It  Is  almost  impossible  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  creates  an  Inflation  which  destroys  the 
whole  bctfis  of  the  system  on  which  a  free 
economy  and  rewards  and  incentives  are 
based.  The  burden  on  business  Is  so  great 
that  there  is  no  Incentive  to  men  to  go  into 
nfew  business  and  start  all  of  those  small 
business  concerns  from  which  our  large  in- 
dustries have  always  been  built  up.  Small 
business  concerns  with  new  Ideas  and  new 
energy  and  new  methods  mean  the  Increase 
in  production  which  is  so  necesary.  Also, 
a  free  economy  has  profited  from  hundreds 
of  private  charitable  Institutions,  hospitals, 
universities,  all  entirely  free  from  the  dom- 
ination of  government  and  free  to  Introduce 
new  ideas  and  new  methods.  Taxation  Is  so 
heavy  that  all  of  these  private  institutions 
are  tximlng  more  and  more  to  government 
fcHT  support,  which  In  turn  Increases  the  fur- 
ther activity  and  power  and  taxation  of  gov- 
ernment. At  some  point  this  burden  be- 
comes so  great  that  there  is  a  constant  spiral 
of  further  government  activity  and  we  find 
It  Just  as  easy  to  socialize  a  country  through 
the  expenditure  of  money  as  by  direct  taking 
over  of  Industry.  We  are  faced  also  at  the 
same  time  by  direct  grants  of  power  to  gov- 
ernment which  then  undertakes  to  conduct 
business  Itself,  or  to  regulate  to  death  those 
private  Industries  which  still  continue.  The 
excessive  regulation  of  railroads  has  pre- 
vented any  new  money  being  Invested  in 
railroad  stocks  for  many  years. 

We  have  seen  recently  the  attempt  to  Im- 
pose price  and  wage  controls  to  prevent 
inflation,  and  that  Involves  the  Government 
regulating  billions  of  transactions  which 
occur  every  day  In  the  United  States.  Busi- 
nessmen have  to  go  to  Washington  to  get 
approval  of  the  purchase  of  new  machinery 
or  the  trying  out  of  new  methods.  This 
whole  industrial  Improvement  process  Is 
bogged  down  by  such  control.  Furthermore, 
price  control  doesn't  really  work,  except,  p%r- 
haps.  In  time  of  war.  If  It  really  is  up  against 
any  strong  tendency  to  increase  prices  to 
meet  economic  conditions,  no  one  knows  how 
to  avoid  black  marltets.  In  wage  control  we 
see  how  the  Board  has  been  utterly  unable 
to  maintain  any  formula  for  the  control  of 
wages.  Furthermore,  even  if  they  worked, 
price  controls  defeat  their  own  purpose.  If 
prices  are  held  down,  it  tends  to  Increase 
demand  and  decrease  supply;  whereas  the 
proper  method  of  meeting  a  price  situation 
Is  to  decrease  demand  and  Increase  supply. 
If,  in  time  of  war.  It  Is  Impossible  to  prevent 
a  tremendous  deficit,  then  we  have  to  have 
price  controls  simply  to  slow  up  the  process 
of  Inflation,  although  they  cannot  prevent 
some  ultimate  Inflation.  Price  controls  also 
work  better  In  time  of  war  under  the  pres- 
sure of  national  patriotism.  I  believe  the 
Elsenhower  administration  Is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  removing  all  controls,  and 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  impose  standby 
controls.  Price  and  wage  controls  are  no 
part  of  a  free  system.  They  can  utterly 
destroy  a  free  economy.  Yet  people  have 
come  gradually  to  accept  them  simply  be- 
cause they  have  been  used  and  there  Is  a 
natural  human  desire  to  have  somebody  hold 
down  the  price  of  those  articles  which  I 
have  to  buy.  But  if  price  and  wage  controls 
become  a  permanent  part  of  our  economic 
system.  It  means  the  end,  I  believe,  of  the 
very  progress  which  will  cure  the  hardships 
which  might  result  temporarily  from  high 
prices. 

We  are  also  faced  with  an  effort  to  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  actual  conduct 
of  business,  a  process  of  direct  socialism 
which  has  gone  so  far  In  England.  How- 
ever. Government  activity  nuiy  be  Justified 
in  particular  emergencies,  and  in  fields  where 
only  the  Government  can  hope  to  operate. 
But  certainly  experience,  as  well  as  theory, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  little 
freedom  or  Initiative  or  new  Ideas  In  an 
activity    long    conducted    by    Government. 


Government  operation  should  certainly  ba 
held  to  a  minimum. 

Ws  ses  also  an  attempt  to  extend  the 
Federal  Government's  activities  over  welfare, 
health,  housing  and  other  services  which  have 
always  been  provided  by  local  government 
and  private  Industry.  I  have  sympathy  with 
the  effort  to  extend  Federal  assistance  in 
these  fields  to  our  poorer  communities,  but 
certainly  It  should  be  based  on  the  need  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  our 
strenuous  economic  activity  and  maintain  a 
reasonably  decent  life  for  their  families  and 
particularly  for  their  children.  It  seems 
most  unwise  to  use  Federal  funds  to  extend 
the  action  of  Government  into  welfare  serv- 
ices for  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  able  to  pay  on  a  business  basis. 

The  greatest  single  force  today  building  up 
the  power  and  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  tremendous  scope  of  our 
military  and  foreign-aid  programs.  It  can 
only  be  said  that  these  programs  must  be 
held  to  the  minimum  required  for  national 
safety  and  every  cent  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance must  be  eliminated.  I  believe  the 
Elsenhower  administration  Is  inspired  with 
a  determination  to  make  these  economies, 
different  from  anything  we  have  seen  In  the 
past  20  years. 

There  is  another  field  of  freedom  which  la 
giving  great  concern  to  many  people.  It  la 
felt  that  the  investigation  of  Congress  Is 
excessive  in  trying  to  ferret  out  the  exist- 
ence of  communism  and  Is  In  danger  of  be- 
ing extended  to  mere  attack  upon  those  who 
are  favoring  a  leftwlng  socialism  which  has 
no  direct  connection  with  Russia.  Person- 
ally, I  think  this  fear  Is  greatly  exaggerated. 
After  all  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
and  endangering  the  very  freedom  of 
this  country,  in  trying  to  meet  the  attack 
of  communism  from  Russia.  I  sec  no  rea- 
son why  congressional  committees  or  others 
should  not  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  fact  that  men  are  Communists 
if  they  are  Communists.  I  know  of  no  civil 
rights  Infringed  upon  by  such  publicity,  par- 
ticularly in  fields  Infiltrated  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  public  opinion,  like  the  teaching 
profession,  the  movie  and  television  field, 
the  publishing  field.  But  I  see  no  particular 
purpose  in  examining  the  views  of  a  few  In- 
dividual professors  if  they  are  not  part  of 
an  organization  promoting  the  spread  of 
communism. 

The  question  whether  men  should  be  dis- 
missed from  their  Jobs  after  the  public  hss 
been  made  aware  of  their  connections  Is  an 
entirely  different  problem,  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult one,  and  certainly  depends  very  much 
on   the   particular   case. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  bontinue  to  employ  people  with  Com- 
munist sympathies.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  anybody  ought 
to  be  fired  from  a  Job  in  a  college  or  else- 
where if  he  Is  not  using  that  Job  to  spread 
and  teach  doctrine  Intended  to  undermine 
and  overthrow  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try in  favor  of  a  Communist  state.  But  those 
who  are  objecting  to  investigation  seem  to 
me  to  be  claiming  a  freedom  that  does  not 
exist.  They  not  only  want  to  express  un- 
orthodox opinions,  but  they  want  apparently 
to  be  free  from  public  criticism  for  express- 
ing unorthodox  opinions.  CerUlnly,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  criti- 
cize Communists,  and  even  criticize  them 
to  an  extent  which  might  drive  them  from 
the  positions  where  they  are  able  to  In- 
fluence other  people.  I  have  run  for  office 
frequently,  and  my  enemies  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  He  about  my  position  and  do  their 
best  to  drive  me  out  of  public  life.  I  dont 
quite  see  why  professors  or  others  should  be 
Immune  from  such  erltlcism  and  action.  I 
tees  of  a  university.  I  would  not  favor  flrlng 
must  say  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
anyone  for  simply  being  a  Communist,  unless 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  teaching  commu- 
nism or  having  some  effect  on  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  thoughts  of  the  students  in  that 
field. 

I  believe  that  our  great  task  today  Is  one 
of  keeping  this  country  on  the  track  of  free- 
dom. It  is  a  difficult  Job  to  reconcile  the 
different  freedoms  which  conflict  with  each 
other,  particularly  as  life  becomes  more  and 
more  complex.  It  takes  brains  and  a  care- 
ful discrimination  to  enact  the  right  kind  of 
statutes  and  adopt  the  right  kind  of  policies. 
I  believe  this  country  believes  In  liberalism. 
I  believe  liberalism  means  the  maintenance 
of  an  essential  freedom.  No  matter  how  it 
may  be  necessary  to  limit  this  activity  or 
that,  we  can  still,  as  we  work  out  the  pro- 
gram for  Government  action,  do  It  In  such 
s  manner  that  It  maintains  the  very  maxi- 
mum of  liberty. 

If  we  can  keep  liberty  alive  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  go  on  expanding  in  mate- 
rial welfare.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  this  country  should  not  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  cumulative  rate  of 
a  to  3  percent  a  year,  doubling  every  40  years 
as  they  have  during  the  past  hundred  years. 
There  Is  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  to  produce  and  bring  to 
all  the  citizens  of  this  fortunate  country 
the  standards  of  Uving  which  we  regard  as 
essential  for  true  progress.  Let  us  keep  con- 
suntly  before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  blessings  of  liberty.  They  can  only 
be  retained  by  eternal  vigUance. 


Address  by  Horn.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  of 
New  Y«rk«  Before  NatiouJ  G>BfereBce 
of  CkristiaBs  and  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHIMAN 

or  MKW  TOaK 

IN  THV  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23  I  addressed  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  delivered  by 
me  on  that  occasion  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Those  of  us  gathered  here  are  dedicated 
to  the  simple  proposition  that  all  men,  being 
God's  children,  are  brothers.  We  are  trying 
to  translate  that  simple  precept,  that  great 
truth.  Into  concrete  action. 

In  one  form  or  another,  this  truth  is 
taught  by  all  creeds  and  religions.  But  al- 
though widely  affirmed  from  the  pulpits  of 
religious  faith,  it  Is  too  often  rejected  in  the 
forums  of  everyday  life.  Indeed,  when  we 
seek  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  to 
the  specific  problems  of  our  times.  It  Is  likely 
to  be  called  silly  and  sentimental,  or  even 
dangerous  and  subversive. 

Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  to  prevent 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, or  the  move  to  abolish  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools  and  other  public  facil- 
ities; or  the  United  Nations  covenant  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights  in  the 
world;  or  finally  to  eradicate  racial  and  na- 
tional prejudice  from  our  immigration  laws. 
One  proposal  la  attacked  as  a  violation  of 
States'  rights,  another  as  communistic,  the 
third  as  an  invasion  of  our  national  sov- 
ereignty, and  the  last,  as  a  threat  to  the  so- 
called  purity  of  our  national  bloodstream. 

Yet  each  of  these  proposals  seeks  only  to 
translate  Into  practice  the  universal  propo- 
sition that  all  of  VIS  are  brothers,  ttiat  we  are 


all  chUdren  of  the  same  God.  and  equals  In 
His  sight — that  each  of  us.  of  whatever  na- 
tionality, religion,  or  race.  Is  the  concern  of 
each  other  and  equally  worthy  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  dignity,  security,  and 
Justice. 

Those  are  truths  which,  in  varied  form, 
are  found  in  all  faiths.  All  of  us  believe  m 
one  God,  the  Father  of  man.  Every  religious 
faith  is  based  on  this  premise;  and  in  this 
respect,  all  faiths  are  one. 

A  Hindu  poet,  writing  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  has  said: 

"Into  the  bosom  of  the  one  great  sea. 
Flow  streams  that  come  from  hills  on  every 

side. 
Their  names  are  various  as  their  springs; 
And  thus  In  every  land  do  men  bow  down 
To  one  great  God,  though  knovni  by  many 

names." 

This.  too.  is  truth.  If  we  could  only  take 
this  truth  to  heart,  how  greatly  we  would 
grow  In  tolerance  and  understanding.  And 
then  a  people  would  only  observe  the  teach- 
ings of  their  own  faiths. 

Let  Christians  live  by  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  Gospels; 
and  Jews  by  the  words  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,:  f^nd  Joseph  and  Moses.  Those  teach- 
ings lire  based  on  brotherhood — on  the  dig- 
nity, worth,  and  equality  of  all  men.  The 
same  ^at  truths  are  found  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  east,  in  the  canons  of  Confucius,  of 
Buddha,  and  Mahomet. 

I  do  not  mean  to  preach  a  sermon.  I  have 
no  special  claim  to  contact  with  divinity. 
But  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  during  all 
my  years  have  tried  faithfully  to  serve  my 
fellow  man.  Speaking  with  only  this  au- 
thority, I  say  to  you  that  those  who  preach 
and  practice  tolerance,  respect,  and  Justice 
for  tjl  men  of  every  race  and  creed,  they 
surely  walk  in  God's  way.  But  those  who 
spread  hate  and  fear  and  suspicion  among 
men  and  nations,  among  creeds  and  races, 
they  serve  evil  purposes  and  deserve  the 
condemnation  of  both  God  and  man. 

You  who  are  assembled  here,  and  others 
like  you  throughout  this  country  and  the 
world)  can  bear  brilliant  witness  to  what  is 
being  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done  In  this 
great  area.  You  preach  the  faith.  You  prac- 
tice the  faith. 

But  It  may  be  that  the  irresistible  power  of 
events  will  in  time  convince  those  who  can- 
not bto  reached  through  faith  alone.  For  It 
is  deiarly  written  on  today's  horizon  that 
man's  very  survival  depends  upon  his  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  brotherhood.  It  Is 
Increasingly  obvious  that  unless  men  learn 
to  respect  and  cherish  each  other  and  to  live 
in  peace  and  Justice  together,  their  only  al- 
ternative is  to  die  together. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  problem  of  human 
rlght^.  which  is  not  only  the  basis  of  broth- 
erhood, but  the  nub  of  the  problem  of  sur- 
vival. I  am  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
problem  we  face,  more  basic  than  the  imme- 
diate struggle  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
free  world,  la  the  problem  in  inequality  in 
human  rights — the  poverty  and  privation  of 
some  as  against  the  power  and  privilege  of 
others.  This  Is  true  between  nations,  and 
between  groups  within  nations.  With  this 
basic  problem  we  must  come  to  gripe  or  it 
will,  tn  the  end,  overwhelm  us. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  think,  as  many  do  to- 
day, that  the  total  threat  to  mankind  comes 
only  from  the  Kremlin;  that  we  need  only 
destroy  the  Kremlin  with  atomic  bombs  to 
achieve  permanent  peace  on  earth.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  fear  of  atomic  retaliation  which 
restrains  some  from  advocating  this  simple 
prescription. 

To  those  myopic  men  I  say  that  they  little 
understand  the  basic  ills  of  this  ailing  world. 
These  people  see  the  smoking  crater  of  one 
volcano  and  believe  that  by  dropping  an 
atomic  bomb  Into  it,  they  can  secure  us 
against  the  boiling  mass  raging  beneath  the 
crust  of  all  the  earth. 

No,  my  friends.  Soviet  imperialism  Is  a 
deadty  manifestation  of  the  danger  that  con. 


fronts  us.  but  it  is  not  the  root  catise  of  that 
danger.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the  Soviet 
menace.  The  Kremlin  is,  indeed,  the  bully 
and  the  tyrant  of  the  vrorld.  Its  enslave- 
ment of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  its 
persecutions,  aggressions  and  brutalities 
certainly  challenge  our  patience  and  our 
love  of  peace.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  regime  is  the  world's  chief  violator 
of  human  rights.  The  savage  outbreaks  of 
anti-Semitism  are  only  the  most  recent  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Kremlin's  contempt  for 
human  rights. 

But  this  anti-Semitism  is  not  sheer  hap- 
penstance. It  has  a  definite  purpose.  It  is 
part  of  the  cyn'cal  Soviet  plan  for  fomenting 
new  unrest  and  upheavals  in  the  Middle 
Bast,  and  for  crushing  the  valiant  democracy 
of  Israel  in  the  process.  The  design  Is  clear: 
To  drive  deeper  the  wedge  between  the  Arab 
countries  and  the  western  nations  and  to 
place  Israel  in  a  precarious  and  fatal  bal- 
ance. In  furtherance  of  this  aim,  those  of 
Jewish  faith  behind  the  iron  curtain  are  now 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  persecution  and 
pc^om. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  permit  this  scheme 
to  succeed  In  any  of  its  parts.  We  must 
defeat  the  Kremlin's  crafty  plan.  We  must 
move  with  every  resource,  where  and  as  pos- 
sible, to  rescue  not  only  these,  but  all  the 
victims  of  the  Soviet  terror.  But  we  will  not 
succeed  by  either  plunging  the  world  Into 
total  war,  or  by  trying  to  outdo  the  Soviet 
Union  in  tricky  diplomacy,  with  Israel  or 
any  other  democratic  nation  as  the  victim. 

No,  we  must  keep  cool  heads  and  steady 
hands.  We  must  keep  In  mind  the  whole 
problem,  and  the  need  to  keep  united  the 
whole  free  world.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Soviet  design  for  chaos  and  conquest  is 
built  primarily  on  conditions  of  ferment, 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  vast  sectors  of 
the  world.  The  way  to  counter  the  Soviet 
design  is  by  boldly  attacking  those  condi- 
tions. And  this  brings  tis  back  again  to  tlie 
problem  of  human  rights. 

Let  us  look  around  us  at  the  teeming  areas 
of  the  earth,  at  areas  still  beyond  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  control  and  Influence.  What  do 
we  see?  We  see  desperate  economic  problems 
in  Italy,  and  France,  and  Spain.  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  all  of  Asia.  We  see  millions  and 
millions  of  human  beings  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa  with  pent-up  desires  for  an  equal 
share  of  the  benefits  of  modern  technology 
and  the  rights  of  modem  man. 

Today  the  yearning  for  human  rights  la 
a  universal  one. 

When  the  French  National  Assembly 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  In  1789.  It  was  a  revolutionary  pro- 
nouncement, but  It  was  conceived  as  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  limited  to  Frenchmen,  or.  at 
most,  to  Europeans.  When  we  Americans 
adopted  our  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  conceived 
as  a  charter  of  rights  for  Americans,  not  for 
all  mankind. 

Today  we  begin  to  appreciate  that  all 
people,  everywhere,  aspire  to  these  rights. 
This  Is  true  even  for  hundreds  of  millions 
who  have  never  known  such  rights  and 
scarcely  understand  them.  Perhaps  it  Is  true 
that  some  of  these  people  are  not.  in  our 
Judgment,  ready  to  assimie  these  rights. 
But  ready  or  not,  they  are  on  the  march, 
seeking  and  demanding  them.  The  only 
decision  left  to  us  is  whether  to  help  give 
sense  and  direction  to  their  demands,  or 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  let  nature  take 
its  course.  Some  even  advocate  a  third  ]}ossi- 
blllty,  to  Join  with  the  blind  and  hopeless 
forces  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  and  to  resist  the  tuiiversal  demand  for 
equality  and  dignity. 

In  my  Judgment  the  second  course  is  al- 
most as  unwise  as  the  third.  To  stand  on 
the  sidelines  Is  perhaps  a  slower,  but  no  less 
certain,  way  to  disaster. 

Of  course,  the  actual  power  of  these  teem- 
ing millions  Is  limited  today.  We  have  the 
Industrial  might,  and  atomic  and  the  hydro- 
gen bombs.    But  all  this  power  will  do  us 
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Iltti*  |ood  IB  tht  loai  niB.  vntaM  «•  «M  tt 
irimHf,  Mid  ihw*  U  iMwoiMly. 

W«  BVBt  ttM%  tiM  Sontt  thrMt,  KDA  th« 

MiUr*  ttartat  to  irarM  order,  by  MnrotalBg 
boM  iMdvahtp  to  tb*  worldiHd*  ttniitl*  for 
bvmMft  rlfbta,  Tbli  mwl  b«  our  bonow. 
Tlbdw  tbii  bonB«r,  «•  «an  turn  book  tbo 
•evict  mm»m,  Wtth  thta  purpoM,  m  ooa 
getlMr  to  our  «M«  tbo  ^roat  najortty  of 
■MAklBd.  W*  «aa  tbu*  preveU  not  only 
•C«UBet  tho  SoTtet  twror.  but  M^^iMt  tbo 
dMper  ottbottcb  I«m  obttoua  terroni  uhleb 
Uo  ta  «ott  for  WMtern  oltUlMttoa— huafw, 
«bMt»  dMpotr.  uMI  dMtrvettoa. 

W»  auat  oAvoBo*  M^aMt  tb«N  %Mlran» 
Um  fiblem  of  buaton  rtcbtk 
kuit  Mkf — ftttd  «•  mu«%  HMOD — ^th«t  wo 
%tm  buaoB  rlfbti  tor  ovoiybody   tor  »U 
•verjwbwo— not  Juit  for  ouroMvto. 

Ta  nob  rlgbtB  Juat  tor  ourotlvM  I*  to  atek 
OAly  potMT.  At  tbo  vaA  ot  that  rood  Uaa 
aalthar  rigbta  nor  powor. 

Tlmnaa  JaSwraon  wrota  that  **no  man  has 
o  natural  right  to  commit  acgrawlon  on  th« 
equal  rtchta  of  anothar."  I  aay  to  you  to- 
day that  no  nation  or  group  ot  nauona,  no 
people  or  group  of  people,  hes  e  right  to 
enjoy  ipacial  rlghU  at  the  expenaa  oC.  the 
rl(hta  of  others. 

Tb»  ezploltstlon  of  one  people  by  another 
la  morally  wrong.  The  maintenance  of  power 
and  prlTtlege  by  one  group  over  another  Is 
Indefensible.  This  Is  true  of  Russia  and  Its 
seteUltes.  It  Is  true  of  the  white  Afrikan- 
ders and  the  native  Africans  In  the  Union  at 
South  Africa.  It  Is  equally  true  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question  of  human 
rl^ts  In  our  own  country.  Our  people,  or 
most  of  them,  have  vastly  more  rights  than 
most  people  In  most  other  countries.  Tet 
even  In  our  coxutry  there  are  groups  of 
underprivileged:  clvU  liberties  are  endan- 
gered; there  Is  discrimination  against  minor- 
ities on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  and  national 
oigln;  and  finally,  the  rights  we  enjoy  are 
not  equally  shared. 

Before  we  can  propexlj  wear  the  mantle 
of  world  leadership  In  the  field  of  human 
rights,  we  must  set  our  own  house  in  ortLer. 
Indeed,  the  heaviest  handicap  we  carry  in  the 
free  world  today  is  in  the  contradiction  be- 
tween what  we  profess  and  what  we  practice 
In  respect  to  equality,  freedom,  and  justice. 
Both  in  ETurope  and  In  Asia,  these  contra- 
dictions are  constantly  thrown  up  to  us.  We 
must  rid  ourselves  of  these  bandicapsi,  not 
only  tor  the  piirpose  of  more  firmly  estab- 
lishing our  world  leadership,  but  also  be- 
eatise  these  discriminatory  and  unjust  prac- 
tices are  wrong  and  evil. 

I  shall  not  discuss.  In  any  detail,  the  issue 
of  civil  rights,  and  their  outright  denial  to 
some  of  oxir  citizens.  I  say  only  that  the 
plea  of  States'  rights  cannot  be  pennltted 
to  delay  further  the  correction  of  civil 
wrongs. 

As  for  civil  liberties.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  declaration  of  rights  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  That  declaration  reads,  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State  apply  as  well 
in  time  of  war  as  In  time  of  peace  and  any 
departure  therefrom  or  violation  thereof,  un- 
der the  plea  of  necessity  or  any  other  plea 
Is  subversive  of  good  government,  and  tends 
to  anarchy  and  despotism." 

Those  ringing  phrases,  so  applicable  today, 
were  written  in  1867.  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  War  Between  the  States.  In 
that  time,  after  that  war  which  aroused  the 
deepest  hates  and  passions  Americans  have 
ever  known,  the  wise  men  of  Maryland 
Judged  that  the  basic  guaranties  of  rights 
and  freedoms  should  not  be  ateldged,  for 
whatever  ptirpoee. 

Mca<e  than  a  century  earlier,  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  said  that  those  who  give  up 
essential  Ifbnty  to  purchase  a  little  tem- 
porary safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety. 


of  wisdom  ahouUI  be  pondered 
today.  IlMy  sbouM  be  hung  to  vvery  aotaool« 
voom,  ta  every  public  meetlngbouae,  and  la 
the  Bella  aad  oomaUttee  rooata  of  Ooatraaa, 
ney  ahouM  be  read  aad  lepeatad  whearrer 
mea  grow  byaterloal  and  begin  to  fear  that 
the  waya  of  freedom  are  aot  to  be  truated  to 
ptaawia  freedom.  Beware  of  thoaa  aiea  who 
would  aave  our  liberty  by  putting  liberty  ia 

PuDy  to  protect  our  rtghta  and  llberttea, 
we  mull  guaraatee  them  to  everybody,  not 
only  to  thoee  who  agree  with  ua,  but  alao 
to  thoee  who  dtaagne  with  ua,  aafefuai^lag 
the  public  order  and  aacurtty  by  teeaoaable 
BMoaurea  to  prevent  aad  pualah  overt  acta 
and  coaaplraetea  agalnal  the  pvbllc  order 
and  the  nattoaal  aacurtty. 

But  we  have  lawa  oa  the  statute  hooka 
today  which  go  much  further  thaa  that, 
BoBM  lawss  In  the  name  of  eecurity.  rtde 
rough-ehod  over  basic  doctrlnee  ot  Justice, 
equality,  and  liberty.  Perhaps  the  most 
flagrant  of  such  laws  Is  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  Id&a. 

In  this  law,  the  necessities  of  Internal  se- 
curity are  far  over-reached  and  aerve  largely 
to  shield  the  ugly  faces  of  oppression.  In- 
justice, and  discrimination. 

During  last  year's  debate  on  the  McCarran 
bill,  I,  and  a  few  others,  tried  our  best  to 
bring  these  facts  out.  The  McCarran  bill 
was  vetoed,  but  we  failed  by  two  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  sustsln  the  veto.  Gradually. 
In  the  months  since,  more  people  have  be- 
gim  to  understand  the  menace  of  the  Mc- 
Carran Act.  Today  organizations  of  all 
faiths  and  creeds  are  unalterably  conunltted 
to  the  drastic  overhaul  of  this  law.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  President  Bisenhower  Is 
an>ong  those  pledged  to  this  end. 

But  there  is  still  a  wide  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  iniquities  and  Inequities, 
the  violatiozu  of  human  rights,  contained 
in  that  law.  Many  still  do  not  understand 
that  the  McCarran  Act  Is  not  only  a  source 
of  friction  and  resentnMnt  abroad,  but  a 
deadly  danger  here  at  home.  Let  me  cite  a 
few   provisions. 

The  McCarran  Act  draws  deep  distinctions 
between  naturalized  and  native-born  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Naturalized  citizens  may  be 
punished  by  denaturalization  and  then  by 
deportation  for  Joining  Communist  and 
Communist-front  organizations,  or  for  Join- 
ing organizations  which  once  were  Com- 
munist, or  for  belonging  to  organizations 
which  later  become  Communist.  Tet  na- 
tive-born citizens  are  not  penalized  for  Join- 
ing or  belonging  to  such  organizations. 

On  technical  grounds,  too,  far  short  of 
fraud,  naturalized  citizens  may  be  deprived 
of  their  citizenship.  What  was  once  con- 
ceived as  an  act  of  transformation — from 
alien  to  cltizen^now  becomes  the  grant  of  a 
temporary  license,  revocable  for  what  may  be 
no  more  than  an  indiscretion. 

The  McCarran  Act  does  not  believe  In  the 
possibility  of  personal  reformation,  or  In 
atonement  for  past  error.  An  alien  who  has 
once  committed  a  dime  Is  forever  barred 
from  this  country,  and  made  forever  de- 
portable. If  the  crime  was  committed  In  this 
country,  no  matter  bow  much  time  may  have 
elapsed,  no  matter  how  complete  the  atone- 
ment for  that  crime  may  have  been. 

The  McCarran  Act  violates  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  retroactive  pun- 
ishment, by  making  aliens  now  deportable 
for  long-past  actions  which  were  neither 
reprehensible  nor  grounds  for  deportation 
when  they  were  committed. 

The  McCarran  Act  contains  the  naked  ele- 
ments of  entrapment  by  promising  the  right 
of  naturalization  to  aliens  who  once  be- 
longed to  the  Conununist  Party  but  have  not 
been  members  for  a  period  of  10  years.  But 
as  soon  as  any  such  aliens  admit  that  they 
once  were  Communists,  they  can  be  and  are 
Immediately  seized  and  deported. 

Under  the  McCarran  Act,  an  Inunlgratlon 
In^Mctw  can  summarily  seize  and  deport 


an  Individual  charged  vrltti  being  aa  altea 
aeaman  who  has  Jumped  ship.  The  alle« 
la  aot  even  given  a  hearlag  %o  eatabllata  the 
fact  that  he  la  aa  aUea  aaaman  who  haa 
JUBipad  ahtp. 

Ia  geaeral,  the  MeOarraa  Ael  puahaa  to 
aitreme  aad  Inhuman  length  the  doetrtae 
that  alleae  have  ao  guar»ateed  rlghta  la 
thla  couatry,  aad  that  the  eoaatltutloaki 
procaaaaa  of  Juatlea  do  aot  apply  to  them. 

I  have  referred  to  Juat  a  few  ot  the  ua* 
Juat  oM  oppreaalve  pvovtaloaa  ot  the  lfe« 
Oarroa  Aai.  There  are  aeotee  aad  aceree  cit 
othere,  equally  or  even  more  repugnant  to 
our  baale  eoiMepte  of  equal  Justice  ua4er 
law,  and  equal  Hghta  for  all. 

Mor  have  I  leferred  to  the  eaatrol  faotwo 
ot  the  McCarran  Act— the  vicloua  national 
orlglaa  quota  ayetem.  This  feature  haa  been 
la  our  UnaUgroUoa  lawe  alaee  IMi.  but.  to 
our  ahaaie.  It  waa  revOlldated  la  the  year 
IMk. 

The  national  orlglna  quota  ayetem  la  a 
plan  for  limiting  Inunlgratlon  Into  thla  ooun* 
try  to  Indlvlduala  ot  certain  recee.  creeds 
and  national  orlglne.  It  le  a  device  tor  dis- 
criminating against  nonwhite  Immigrants 
and  against  Immigrants  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  It  Is  a  way  of  shutting  the 
door  sgalnst  those  who  need  to  emigrate 
while  reserving  places  for  those  who  have  no 
wish  or  desire  to  emigrate.  The  national 
origins  quota  system  is  a  blatant  denial  of 
the  legend  of  America  as  the  melting  pot 
of  nations. 

Under  this  system,  an  alien  Is  admitted 
Into  America  not  on  the  basis  of  his  Indi- 
vidual worth  and  personal  eligibility,  but  on 
the  basis  of  his  national  origin.  If  he  Is  a 
pure  Caucasian  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth,  he  can 
freely  get  a  visa.  But  if  be  Is  an  Bstonlan. 
a  Lithuanian,  a  Pole,  a  Oieek,  an  Italian,  or 
any  one  of  a  doaen  other  nationalities,  he 
must  wait  In  line  for  a  period  of  anywhere 
from  10  to  50  years,  regardless  of  his  Indi- 
vidual worth,  regardlem  of  his  eligibility  and 
regardless  of  his  need. 

On  the  gates  of  America,  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we  have  bung  the 
sign,  "Only  Nordics  need  apply."  And  even 
they  are  warned  that  deportation  awaits  the 
unwary  and  unorthodox. 

Are  these  our  advertisements  of  the  bless 
Ings  of  freedom  and  equality?     Is  this  the 
way  we  plead  the  case  of  human  rights?    I« 
this    the    way    to   practice    brotherhood    at 
home? 

It  has  been  said  that  "our  sense  of  private 
dignity  ca*"  survive  the  nKxt  oppressive  man- 
despot,  but  the  despotism  of  law  cor« 
rodes  aU." 

The  McCarran  Act  Is  such  a  law.  It  can 
corrode  the  fiber  of  all  our  rights  and 
liberties. 

Tennyson,  the  poet,  asked.  "What  rlghta 
are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for  them?"  In- 
deed we  win  not  deserve  rights  and  will  not 
have  them  unless  we  fight  for  them,  and  fight 
against  oppression  or  discrimination  In  any 
form,  practiced  on  any  of  our  fellow  men. 

This  Is  the  task  before  us,  and  its  magni- 
tude must  make  us  bumble  and  afraid.  Tet 
we  dare  not  shrink  from  the  challenge.  We 
must  grasp  the  nettle  of  our  responsibilities. 
We  must  gather  together  under  the  banners 
of  brotherhood  and  press  forward,  whatever 
the  opposition,  whatever  the  cost  and  sacri- 
fice and  whatever  the  contumely  we  need 
bear. 

In  the  world  abroad,  as  at  home,  we  must 
unfurl  the  standard  of  human  rights,  and 
rally  all  mankind  beneath  it.  We  must  fight 
Injustice  and  discrimination  and  oppression, 
wherever  It  exists.  Like  the  zealots  of  the 
French  Revolution  who  shouted  their  slogan 
of  "Liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality"  to  all 
the  Western  World,  and  swept  everything  be- 
fore them,  we,  too,  must  rweep  forward  in 
sincere  dedication  to  our  noble  purposes.  In 
such  an  advance,  under  such  auspices,  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  tyranny  must  and 
surely  will  give  way. 
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Let  m  reafambar  the  war«  ot  Imlah,  Urn 
prophet. 

"They  that  welt  upon  the  Lord  ahall  re- 
new their  atrength.  They  ahall  BMuat  up 
with  wlaga  aa  eaglaa;  they  ahall  rua  aad  aol 
be  weary:  aad  they  ahaU  walk  aad  aot  falat.** 

Ia  thla  aplrlt,  we  must  dedicate  ourealvea. 
Ia  thla  oauaan  wt  muat  movo  torword  to  vic- 
tory. 


KZTBKSION  OP 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  roMMOVtvama 

nt  TBI  8BKATS  OP  TVX  UMnVD  STATU 

W«dit«s«Uiy.  FtbTMont  25. 1153 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsco«»  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
exercises  of  the  Tork-Adams  Area  Coun- 
cil. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  at  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery,  on  February  14. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 

Meetings  like  this  have  great  power  to 
strengthen  faith  In  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

I  cannot  stand  before  an  assembly  of  Boy 
Scouts  without  a  warm  feeling  deep  down  In 
my  heart  that  here  Is  the  best  and  greatest 
hope  of  America. 

Here  Is  a  firm  foundation  of  character, 
food  citizenship,  patriotism,  and  high  moral 
standards  upon  which  to  build  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  American  Republic. 

I  am  deeply  grvteful  for  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
on  their  important  place  as  exponents  of 
resi  Americanism. 

They  are  keeping  alive  the  traditions  and 
the  spirit  of  those  who  built  the  greatness 
of  our  country. 

Out  of  yoiu-  ranks  will  come  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow — those  to  whom  we  can  safely 
entrust  the  guidance  of  our  Republic  to 
heights  of  glory  and  achievement  surpassing 
anything  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past. 

I  share  with  every  American  the  greatest 
pride  In  the  Boy  Scouts  as  a  mighty  force 
for  good,  clesn.  courageous  and  self-reliant — 
marching  forward  to  upright  manhood — pre- 
pared, eager,  and  able  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  American  freedom  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  meet  on  sacred  soli.  On  this  historic 
battlefield  American  valor  met  Its  supreme 
test.  Heroes  in  the  Blue  and  In  the  Gray 
fought  and  died  here  for  the  principles  to 
which  they  gave  allegiance. 

We  honor  their  memory.  May  they  rest 
eternslly  in  the  peace  of  Almighty  God. 

We  meet  to  celebrate  the  144th  birthday 
and  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  sll  Americans. 

Bom  In  a  crude  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor, 
he  rose  from  extreme  poverty  and  hardship 
to  become  one  ot  the  outstanding  figures  In 
world  history. 

Lincoln's  life  and  achievements  will  always 
be  an  Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  America. 
.  His  rise  to  Immortal  fame  Is  a  wonderful 
example  ot  opportunity  In  this  land  of 
freedom. 

His  lllustrloos  career  teaches  that  no  mat- 
ter where  you  start  there  Is  room  at  the 
top  for  thoee  who  strive  tipward  wtth  courage 
and  vlskm. 
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There  la  ao  limit  to  the  progreaa  we  caa 
■Ukke.  The  horlaona  of  tookorrow  are  bound- 
ed only  by  the  aplrlt.  the  will,  aad  the 
detantolaatloa  with  which  youth  advaacaa 
lowaitt  the  goal  ot  a  batter  tomorrow. 

WU»  caa  predlcl  what  wondara  your  own 
tttetlfM  wUI  brlag  tortht  Who  oaa  %aU  to 
what  aitaat  the  brala  ot  maa  trill  ualock 
the  aicrata  ot  aature  aad  haraeaa  vaat  pow- 
ara  aow  uakaowa  for  the  baaaftt  ot  akaaklad. 

Ywith  muat  keep  bafora  It  the  dream  ot 
new  troatlera  to  be  atplored  la  aoleaca  and 
laventtoa— «ew  belghia  ot  cultural  aad  aplr- 
Itual  develop— at  to  be  attalaed. 

To«th  muat  atrlve  tor  aaw  goala  ot  brdhar- 


ToUith  muat  work  aai  pray  tor  a  world  of 
paaoa  bouad  tagathar  by  love  ot  God  aad 
obadMaea  to  the  DIvIm  wUL 

No  paattar  how  far  we  Bkay  advaaoa  la  ma- 
terial program,  we  muat  keep  before  ua  the 
enmple  ot  Uacola— hla  toleraaoa,  hla  un- 
deretandlng.  hla  humility,  hla  love  ot  Ubarty. 
hla  fdlth  In  God. 

We  must  retain  In  our  hearts  the  deep 
rellgtoua  conviction  that  moved  Lincoln  to 
aay: 

"I  km  driven  to  my  kneee  over  and  ovsr 
again,  because  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go." 

ThlB  great  man  who  belongs  to  all  the 
world  and  all  history,  was  not  too  proud  to 
go  to  his  knees  and  ask  for  Divine  guidance. 

In  the  dark  days  of  strife  snd  tragedy, 
when  the  fate  of  the  Union  hung  In  the 
balaivee.  he  found  comfort  in  prayer  and 
strength  to  bear  the  burden  of  those  troubled 
tlmesi. 

Lincoln  never  wavered  In  his  faith.  In 
1864  be  wrote  to  a  group  of  clergymen: 

"My  hope  of  success  In  this  great  and 
terrllue  struggle  rests  on  that  immutable 
foimdittlon.  the  Justice,  and  goodness  of 
God." 

Wll|h  that  example  before  us.  my  plea  to 
the  youth  of  America  is  to  take  to  their 
hearts  the  sacred  teachings  of  religion  and 
the  eternal  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

No  manmade  code  of  ethics  can  replace  the 
guide  to  human  conduct  set  forth  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
the  Sermcm  on  the  Mount. 

I  am  sure  every  American  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed, as  I  was.  when  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States.  General  Elsenhower, 
bowed  his  head  In  prayer  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  inaugural  throng. 

His  words  breathed  the  spirit  Of  dedication 
to  the  task  to  which  he  has  been  called: 

"Give  us,  we  ptny,  the  power  to  discern 
right  from  wrong  and  allow  all  our  words  and 
actions  to  be  governed  thereby  and  by  the 
laws  Of  this  land." 

The  same  devout  spirit  of  dedication  was 
manifested  on  Thursday  ntomlng  of  last 
vreek  When  President  Elsenhower  Joined  with 
many  high  officials  of  Government  In  a  prayer 
breakfast  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In  Wash- 
ington. 

It  Was  attended  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  hold  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings for  prayers  and  devotions  at  breakfast. 
Also  present  were  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Co\vt.  and  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments.  It  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Council  for  Christian 
Leadership. 

I  mention  this  prayer  breakfast  because 
It  reflects  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
religion  In  everyday  life. 

It  emphasizes  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  American  Republic  and  Its  Ideals  based 
on  the  teaching  of  our  Christian  belief.  It 
points  with  reverence  to  religion  as  the  btil- 
wark  Of  our  Republic. 

The  Founding  Fathers  established  our  nh- 
erty  and  Independence  on  faith  In  God. 
They  placed  reliance  upon  the  eternal  truths 
that  have  guided  men  of  good  will  on  the 
path  ot  honor  and  righteousness  since  the 
dawn  of  Christianity. 


Their  plan  of  govenuaant  reoogalaad  free- 
dom ot  the  ladlvldual  aa  a  dlvlaa  andow- 
BMat,  baatowed  upoa  all  mankind  by  tbo 
Creator  ot  the  Ualveraa. 

To  auf^ort  that  aaored  Ideal  our  for*- 
fathara  gave  thair  Uvea  oa  the  froaaa  battle* 
aalda  ot  the  Bavolutloa.  Xt  haa  baaa  da- 
taaded  by  the  blood  aad  aaorlAoa  ot  haroaa 
aad  patrlota  In  every  geuaratlon.  Xt  haa 
baea  maintained  by  oourogaoua  AMcrleaaa 
la  laglalatlva  kalla,  la  oourtbouaaa,  and  la 
the  puy^t. 

Our  Qod-cl>'*h  freedom  la  the  baala  ot  our 
eharaoiar  aa  a  Natloa.  Xt  la  the  touadaUoa 
ot  our  aatloaal  atroagth.  Xt  la  our  hc(M  for 
the  tutUM  of  latafrlty,  koaor,  and  Juatloa. 

But  wo  muat  take  waralai  that  a  aatloa 
dedicated  to  the  Maala  ot  ladlvldual  tvoa- 
dom  caaaot  loag  aadure  ualem  Its  people 
are  Imbued  with  the  aplrltual  atreagui  aad 
moral  courage  that  comee  from  faith  la  Ood. 

Without  the  euatalalng  power  ot  religion 
America  could  aever  have  become  the  gteat- 
«t  and  meet  poarertxil  Natloa  la  the  world. 

Without  religion  the  bleealnge  ot  freedom 
we  now  take  for  granted  could  never  have 
been  ours. 

Through  religion  unity  of  purpoae  waa 
achieved;  the  will  to  help  one  another  waa 
strengthened. 

Without  religion  there  can  be  no  lasting 
peace. 

In  his  Immortal  Qettysburg  Address,  dedi- 
cating this  final  resting  place  of  those  who 
"here  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion" President  Lincoln  prayed  "that  this 
Nation,  vmder  God  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

If  we  are  firm  In  the  faith  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — If  we  remain  true  to  our  destiny 
as  a  Nation  under  God.  the  United  Statea 
will  survive  and  prosper. 

To  strengthen  America's  influence  for 
peace  In  the  world  we  need  a  great  moral 
and  spiritual  awakening.  We  must  rekindle 
the  flame  of  righteousness  and  freedom  in 
our  land. 

We  need  a  revival  of  faith,  so  strong  that 
it  will  spread  across  the  world. 

Then,  In  the  words  of  the  great  emancl> 
pator,  "let  us  strive  •  •  •  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


Radio  Broadcast  by  Hob.  John  Marshall 
Butler,  of  Marylaad,  oa  Brotheiiiood 
Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATEB 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro  a  statement  whU:h  I  prepared 
and  recorded  for  broadcast  during 
Brotherhood  Weelc 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoko.  as  follows: 

On  Sunday,  February  15.  the  cltlsens  of 
this  SUte  will  Join  with  aU  other  fellow 
Americans  across  this  great  Nation  of  oiirs 
In  observing  the  following  week  as  Brother- 
hood Week.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
for  a  few  moments  about  the  Importance  of 
this  week  to  all  of  us. 

First  of  all.  we  celebrate  this  week  because 
it  emphasises  one  of  the  grest  principles 
of  the  American  way  of  life.    This  principle 
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Is  simply  that  we  Americans  believe  In  th* 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  personality. 
We  believe  the  individual  is  ImpOTtant.  We 
believe  that  he  is  endowed  by  God  with 
certain  rights  and  our  Constitution  guaran- 
tees those  rights  to  him.  Cmr  entire  way  of 
life  is  built  upon  this  idea  of  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  for  every  citizen  of  the 
land.  What  kind  of  p)eople  are  we  Ameri- 
cans? We  are  a  Nation  of  many  people.  Re- 
ligioiisly,  we  are  Protestant,  Catholic.  Jews, 
Eastern  Orthodox,  Mormon,  Christian  Scien- 
tist, and  Quaker.  In  terms  of  race  and 
nationality,  we  are  Anglo  Saxon.  Teutonic, 
Irish.  Slavic.  Italian,  Negro,  Greek.  Mexican, 
Scandinavian,  and  many  others.  Some  of  us 
have  families  which  have  been  here  in  Amer- 
ica for  many  generations.  Others  of  us 
were  born  in  foreign  lands  and  have  become 
American  citizens,  but  we  are  all  Americans 
and  we  are  all  entitled  to  those  rights  and 
freedoms  which  our  form  of  government 
guarantees. 

Because  we  are  a  nation  of  many  different 
groups,  we  have  occasionally  suffered  from 
a  dislike,  or  distrust,  of  one  another.  That 
Is  a  very  human  trait  and  it  is  not  confined 
to  Americans  alone.  This  kind  of  dislike,  or 
distrust,  if  it  gets  out  of  hand,  can  destroy 
the  very  principle  I  have  mentioned,  the 
principle  of  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  that  principle  is  destroyed,  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  way  of  Hfe  will 
stop  beating.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  deal 
Justly  with  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  work 
together  to  protect  our  common  freedoms. 
This  is  the  message  of  Brotherhood  Week. 
It  asks  us  to  Judge  every  individual  on  the 
basis  of  his  merits  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
his  religion,  race,  or  nationality  background. 

And,  at  a  time  when  our  way  of  life  is 
threatened  by  the  communistic  idea,  which 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom, it  seems  Important  that  we  live,  be- 
lieve, and  support  the  meaning  of  Brother- 
hood Week. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  in  observing 
this  occasion  and  in  working  to  keep  our 
way  of  life  free  from  hatred  and  injustice. 


The  Opposition's  Job  as  a  Democrat 
Sees  It  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  I 

or  I 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DoTiGLAS],  entitled  "The  Opposi- 
tion's Job  as  a  Democrat  Sees  It,"  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  February  22.  In  this  article  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  again  demonstrates 
his  patriotism,  his  clear-sightedness,  his 
dedication  to  public  interest,  his  intel- 
ligence, and  his  statesmanship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tecs  Opposttion's  Job  as  a  Democrat  Sees 

It — His  Paktt,  Sknatob  Douglas  Sats,  Has 

THE   DUTT    To   BX   VJCILAirr,    TOLDUm!,    A1»D 
CONSTKUCnVX 

(By  Hon.  Path.  H.  Douolas.  of  Illinois) 

WAaHXHGTOM. — Now   it   Is   the   Democrats' 

turn  to  be  the  opposition  party.    After  10 

years  of  a4Bilnlsterlng  national  affairs,  we 

have  turned  over  the  relnis  of  office  to  the 


Republicans.  Some  erstwhile  irresponslbles 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  must  now 
become  the  responslbles.  But  It  is  my  hop* 
that  former  responslbles  on  our  side  will  not 
now  become  new  irresponslbles  in  Congress. 

For  the  role  at  the  oppoeltion  is  almost 
as  important  as  that  of  the  Government,  and 
ethically  It  Is  more  difficult.  Upon  It  largely 
depends  whether  criticisms  of  administration 
measures  are  well  founded  or  captious; 
whether  politics  proceeds  upon  a  higher  level 
or  sinks  to  personal  bitterness,  and  whether 
the  basic  imity  of  the  country  is  strength- 
ened or  weakened.  The  opposition  can  play 
an  extremely  constructive  role — or  it  can  play 
a  sterile,  negative  and  destructive  one. 

We  Democrats  must  banish  all  bitterness. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  that  leveled 
against  ourselves  to  want  to  reply  in  kind 
and  add  to  the  total  of  hatred  In  our  country. 
We  must  recognize  that  since  we  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  voters  they  have  the 
right  to  tvu-n  men  and  parties  out  of  office 
at  their  pleasure.  Moreover,  In  adversity, 
we  should  seek  out  and  ponder  over  our  mis- 
takes so  that  when  we  retxirn  to  office  (as  we 
will)  the  party  wUl  be  purified  by  defeat  and 
more  competent  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
state. 

What,  then,  do  we  need  to  bear  in  mind 
as  we  go  into  opposition?  First  and  fore- 
most, we  must  put  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion ahead  of  narrow  partisan  advantage. 
The  interests  which  all  of  tls  Americans 
have  in  common,  regardless  of  party,  are 
far  more  imjKJrtant  than  the  matters  upon 
which  we  may  differ.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
tendency  of  politics  to  emphasize  the  dlf- 
f^ences  between  groups  and  to  ignore  the 
common  needs  for  peace,  prosperity,  and  Jus- 
tice. If  we  Democrats  keep  these  funda- 
mental truths  close  to  our  hearts  we  cannot 
go  far  wrong. 

In  more  specific  terms  I  believe  we  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  should: 

1.  Support  the  new  administration  vigor- 
ously when  we  believe  It  is  right. 

3.  Be  tolerant  and  understanding  when  our 
opponents  make  minor  mistakes.  In  the 
rush  of  events,  many  decisions  have  to  be 
quickly  made  and  it  is  Inevitable  that  some 
of  these  will  go  wrong.  We  should  not  be 
continually  calling  foot-faults  on  such  oc- 
casions. All  this  is  particularly  important 
in  the  first  months  of  a  new  administration 
when  it  is  Just  getting  the  feel  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  when  it  is  prone  to  err  through 
inexperience.  Since  we  Democrats  have  made 
ovir  own  share  of  mistakes  on  occasion,  we 
know  how  unfair  a  continuous  snapping  at 
the  heels  of  an  administration  can  be. 

3.  When  we  believe  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  administration  to  be  In  serious  error, 
however,  we  should  speak  out  vigorously  in 
opposition.  But  in  doing  so  we  should  re- 
frain from  attacking  the  motives  or  char- 
acter of  the  President,  or  of  our  opponents. 
We  should  address  ourselves  solely  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  in  question:  we  should 
base  cur  arguments  upon  facts  and  logic, 
but  we  should  give  the  framers  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  credit  for  good  Intentions. 

In  other  words,  we  Democrats  should  treat 
President  Elsenhower  as  we  thought  the  Re- 
publicans should  have  treated  our  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
should  not  be  hard  to  do.  I  believe  that 
virtually  all  Democrats  Join  in  regarding 
President  Eisenhower  as  an  innately  fine  man 
who  has  already  given  great  service  to  our 
country  and  for  whonk  we  have  an  extremely 
high  personal  regard. 

Moreover,  In  criticizing  the  proposals  and 
the  acts  of  the  new  administration,  we 
should  try  to  come  up  with  some  construc- 
tive alternative  proposals  of  our  own.  The 
practical  choices  which  are  usually  avail- 
able to  a  statesman  or  politician  who  must 
act  are  comparative  in  nature.  Each  possi- 
ble line  of  action  generally  contains  elements 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  good.  The  differences 
between  them  are  merely  matters  of  degree. 


For  an  opposition  to  concentrate  entirely 
upon  the  bad  features  of  a  given  policy, 
without  also  considering  the  good,  and  with- 
out suggesting  a  superior  substitute,  is  to  fall 
In  its  full  duty. 

Constructive  criticism  is  helpful,  since  It 
brings  into  the  foreground  interests  and 
points  of  view  which  the  drafters  of  policy 
frequently  neglect.  To  the  degree  that  It  Is 
sound  It  either  compels  modifications  in  the 
original  pro(>osal,  or  leads  to  ultimate 
changes  for  the  better.  But  it  is  important 
that  all  such  crltlcUm  lie  offered  in  good 
spirit  so  that  our  Nation  may  become  more 
truly  a  fraternity  and  not  »>e  divided  into 
bitterly  hostile  camps.  For  in  the  latter 
way  lies  only  niin  for  ourselves  and  Jor  our 
country. 

In  terms  of  specific  policies.  President 
Eisenhower  may  even  be  in  need  of  Demo- 
cratic help.  Judging  by  his  utterances  and 
acts,  and  by  bis  appointment  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State  and  former  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  as  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  President 
Elsenhower  believes  In  a  strong  program  of 
collective  security  and  in  the  vlgoroxu  co- 
operation of  the  free  world  to  check  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Judging  by  past  votes,  however,  vast  num- 
bers of  Republican  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives do  not  share  his  convictions.  West  of 
the  Alleghenles  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
California,  Republican  leaders  (with  certain 
notable  exceptions  such  as  the  late  Senator 
Arthiu-  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Alxzandbs 
Wn.KT,  present  Foreign  Relations  chairman) 
have  fought  such  a  program  In  the  past.  If 
such  opposition  develops  again  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  need  the  help  of  Democrata 
in  order  to  put  his  policies  into  effect. 

Happily,  I  think  this  help  would  be  forth- 
coming. We  Democrats  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  under  Woodrow  Wilson  we  fought 
for  the  League  of  Nations  and  we  have  always 
regretted  Its  defeat  at  the  hands  of  short- 
sighted partisans.  We  are  proud  that  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt  we  helped  to  marshal  the 
free  world  against  the  attempU  of  Hitler 
to  take  it  over.  We  are  proud  of  having 
helped  to  set  up  the  United  Nations  which, 
with  all  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  is  stiU  a 
ray  of  hope  to  a  torn  and  divided  world. 

We  are  proud  of  what,  under  Harry  Tru- 
man, we  have  done  to  build  up  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  the  Exiro- 
pean  Army,  to  initiate  and  carry  through  the 
Marshall  plan,  to  launch  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, and  to  resist  Communist  aggression 
in  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey.  Berlin,  and  finally  la 
Korea. 

We  are  not  going  to  reverse  ourselves  in 
order  to  win  a  petty  advantage  over  our  op- 
ponMits. 

We  Democrats  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Nation,  that  the  new  administration  wUl  not 
commit  too  many  major  errors.  If  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  do  so  we  should  not  try  to 
pretend  that  they  have,  nor  should  we  mag- 
nify molehills  into  mountains.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  tell  what  course  the  Adminis- 
tration is  likely  to  take  in  all  matters  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  Judge  them  in  advance. 
At  the  same  time,  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  relax  our  vigilance  as  a  party  to  protect 
the  principles  we  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  For  Instance,  what 
I  most  fear  about  the  new  Administration 
can  be  stated  very  sinaply.  In  my  Judgment 
the  Republican  Party  was  put  into  power  by 
a  fusion  of  giant  business  and  giant  propa- 
ganda— a  combination  of  huge  companies 
and  newspapers  with  90  percent  of  the  cir- 
culation In  the  country  as  well  as  virtually 
all  of  the  weeklies  and  "slick  paper"  Journals. 
Big  business  and  big  publishing  have  now 
taken  over  big  government — and  with  it  the 
big  military,  which  tends  emotionally  to  side 
with  big  business  anyway.  However  excel- 
lent the  personal  qualities  of  the  individual 
men  chosen  for  office,  the  prospect  of  this 
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mighty  aggregation  has  put  the  Democrats 
In  Congreea  on  the  alert  for  the  Interests  of 
the  ordinary  citizen. 

There  is  an  especial  obligation  upon  the 
press.  Most  of  us  Democrats  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  papers  weighted  the 
scales  of  their  news  cohimns  against  us  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign.  Whether  or  not  they 
agree,  the  directors  of  the  press  now  have 
the  chance  to  prove  our  suspicions  and  fears 
to  be  ill  founded.  We  do  not  want  them 
to  be  unfair  to  the  new  administration.  But 
will  they  report  In  a  prominent  poibltion  facts 
unfavorable  to  the  Republicans  as  they  may 
develop? 

As  we  Democrats  Interpret  the  duty  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  to  defend  the  liberties,  the 
freedom,  and  the  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunities of  the  great  masses  of  men  and 
women  who  are,  after  all,  the  backbone  of 
the  Nation.  Some  of  these  people  are  poor; 
some  are  discriminated  against  because  of 
their  race  or  coIck-;  some  are  in  moderate 
circumstances;  some  are  well  to  do.  I  am 
confident  the  great  majority  of  the  Demo- 
craU  will  fulflU  that  duty.  If  this  role  re- 
quires that  we  oppose  certain  measiu-es  of 
the  administration  and  launch  counter- 
proposals of  our  own,  we  shall  do  so  In  good 
spirit  but  with  resolution. 

The  struggle  may  develop  over  the  control 
of  offshore  oil  deposits,  t^e  tariff,  public 
lands,  the  antltr\ist  laws,  the  distribution 
at  the  tax  burden,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
measures  as  well.  A  few  storm  signals  are 
already  flying.  If  the  storm  comes,  our  Job 
will  be  to  act  with  vigor  and  promptness, 
but  certainly  without  malice. 

In  dealing  with  social  problems,  we  Demo- 
crats should  not  be  content  merely  to  de- 
fend measures  we  have  adopted  in  the  past 
but  we  should  push  forward  to  provide  more 
effectively  for  at  least  three  groups:  the 
aged,  who  need  work  as  well  as  maintenance; 
those  suffering  from  protracted  illnesses,  for 
whom  no  adequate  financial  protection  is 
now  given,  and  the  handicapped  who  need 
the  chance  for  rehabilitation.  Nor  should 
we  close  oxu*  campaign  to  remove  slums  which 
are  the  greatest  blots  upon  our  cities  and  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families. 

In  addition,  minority  groupM  such  as  Ne- 
groes and  Mexicans  ne^  to  be  given  equal 
opportunities  for  education  and  employment 
and  thus  be  provided  with  the  material 
means  for  bettering  their  own  position  and 
standing  on  their  own  feet.  The  recent  bat- 
tle to  prevent  the  filibuster — in  which  ma- 
jority and  minority  Members  of  the  Senate 
Joined  together — was  the  opening  round  in 
this  strugle. 

Another  Job  for  tis  Democrats  in  this  period 
1b  to  develop  and  rebuild  our  party  organiza- 
tion. Where  weak  spots  show  up,  we  must 
find  new  forces  to  Join  us  in  carrying  o\ir 
program  to  the  people. 

We  must  constantly  place  the  national  in- 
terest ahead  of  narrow  p>arty  or  sectional 
concerns.  I  hope  we  can  also  discover  better 
means  to  Join  the  predominantly  liberal 
forces  of  the  South  and  North  to  override 
the  old  sectional  divisions.  I  believe  we 
must  resist  the  drive  of  some  to  make  the 
Democratic  Party  a  kind  of  conservative  car- 
bon copy  of  the  GOP. 

This  would  not  only  lose  us  the  loyalty 
and  following  of  millions  who  even  in  defeat 
honor  the  great  progressive  traditions  of  the 
party  but  It  would  also  narrow  the  range 
of  political  choice  for  all  voters  and  stimu- 
late the  formation  of  new  splinter  parties. 
If  the  voters  have  only  a  choice  between  two 
conservative  political  parties,  they  will 
choose  the  Republicans  every  time. 

We  must,  however,  face  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  as  divided  on  domestic 
policy  as  are  the  Republicans  on  foreign 
affairs.  North  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
we  are  progressives.  In  the  South,  with  the 
exception  of  Alabama,  the  party  Is  largely 


dominated  by  the  wealthy  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  planters  whose  economic  inter- 
ests and  views  are  closely  similar  to  those 
of  the  northern  Republicans.  In  the  South- 
west, the  oil  and  gas  interests  give  a  similar 
coloraltlon  to  our  party. 

I  am  confident  that  in  time  this  situation 
will  right  Itself.  The  liberal  movement  in 
the  south  is  real,  and  Is  particularly  strong 
not  only  In  Alabama  but  also  in  such  States 
as  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas).  It  will  grow  with  time.  Sooner  or 
later  unionization  will  come  to  the  South. 
So  wUl  Negro  suffrage.  As  all  this  hai>pens, 
the  liberal  forces  inside  the  Democratic  Party 
will  be  strengthened. 

At  the  same  time,  the  crypto-Republlcans 
who  have  been  operating  as  ill  concealed 
fifth  columns  Inside  the  Democratic  Party 
will  move  Into  the  open  on  the  other  side. 
The  ultimate  result  will  be  a  healthy  differ- 
entiation between  the  parties  which  will 
clarify  our  position.  But  It  would  be  foolish 
to  ei^pect  this  to  take  place  soon  or  all  at 
once. 

In  the  meantime,  we  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress are  likely  to  speak  with  a  divided  voice 
on  many  Issues  and  many  southern  leaders 
in  the  House  and  Senate  are  likely  to  take 
stands  which  in  some  respects  are  directly 
opposite  to  the  official  position  of  our  party 
as  laid  out  in  last  year's  platform. 

The  whole  procedure  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment involves  and  is  based  upon  a  mu- 
tual toleration  and  respect  between  the 
parties.  If  the  opposition  are  to  behave  like 
gentlMnen,  the  majority  party  must  do  like- 
wise. A  total  war  of  character  extermination 
inevitably  involves  reprisals  and  in  the  proc- 
ess destroys  the  very  structure  of  democratic 
government.  We  have  Just  seen  how  a  de- 
mocracy can  effect  a  peaceful  transfer  of 
power  not  only  without  bloodshed  but  with 
fraternal  goodwill.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  o\ir  legislative  and  political  struggles 
may  be  carried  on  In  that  same  spirit? 

Finally,  I  deeply  believe  that  we  shall 
have  to  find  better  ways  to  keep  alive  and 
strong  the  basic  spirtt  at  our  democracy. 
While  vigilant  to  protect  our  Nation's  se- 
curity against  real  dangers,  we  must  also 
cherish  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  fair  pro- 
cedures, friendly  tolerance  of  controversy 
and  new  ideas,  fearless  research,  and  an 
everlasting  concern  for  human  personality, 
and  the  development  of  human  relationships 
on  a  more  fraternal  basis.  As  we  discover 
more  clearly  the  values  of  freedom,  we  shall 
with  more  responsibility  exercise  the  rights 
and  accept  the  duties  which  it  lays  upon  us. 


Preskkat  Eiscnliower:  A  Good  Host 
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IT.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  administration  has  inaugurated 
many  changes  in  procedure,  tactics, 
and  general  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  Representative  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Arkansas. 
I  had  occasion  to  call  on  both  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, attending  business  and  social  meet- 
ings. Under  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration it  was  not  a  policy  to  Invite  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  White  House  to  dine  with  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Eisenhower  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  luncheon  meetings 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  both  parties.  A  few  days  ago  a  White 
House  secretary  called  my  office  and  in- 
vited me  to  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  of  Febiniary.  A  followup  invita- 
tion was  delivered  to  my  ofBce  which  con- 
tained a  small  card  of  admission  to  the 
White  House  grounds  through  the  north- 
west gate.  Representative  Clifp  Davis,. 
our  Tennessee  neighbor,  accompanied 
me.  We  entered  through  the  north - 
center  entrance  and  were  escorted  into 
the  Oval  Room.  All  20  guests  arrived 
from  10  to  15  minutes  before  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  At  1  p.  m.,  the  President  and 
Governor  Stevenson  walked  into  the  Oval 
Ro<xn  arm  in  arm.  The  President  gra- 
ciously received  each  of  us  and  intro- 
duced the  former  Illinois  Governor.  On 
entering  the  State  Dining  Room,  the 
President  took  the  center  chair  facing 
the  fireplace  over  which  hangs  a  magnifi- 
cent painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
guests  were  seated  according  to  proto- 
col. The  Members  with  the  longest 
period  of  service  toe*  their  places  near 
the  center  of  the  table.  A  delightful 
luncheon  was  served,  consisting  of  the 
following : 

Tomato  juice,  breast  of  guinea,  wild 
rice,  green  beans,  hot' rolls,  jelly,  lettuce 
and  tomato  salad,  Roquefort  cheese 
dressing,  raspberry  sherbet,  cookies, 
mixed  nuts,  and  demitasse. 

The  President  proved  to  be  a  genial;, 
host  being  thoroughly  at  ease,  even  in 
the  presence  of  his  Democratic  foe. 
During  the  campaign  last  year.  Governor 
Stevenson  had  invited  General  Eisen- 
hower to  lunch  with  him  at  the  mansion 
in  Springfield,  111.  However,  the  Gener- 
al's itinerary  was  such  that  he  was  un- 
able to  accept  the  invitation.  All  of 
those  invited  to  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 
including  Governor  Stevenson,  had  no 
other  business  as  pressing  as  would  pre- 
clude them  from  attending.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  freely  regarding  many  inter- 
national and  domestic  issues  of  the 
moment.  The  Governor  listened  and 
talked  little. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  four- 
course  meal,  our  host  suggested  that  we 
were  privileged  to  survey  the  recently 
renovated  and  redecorated  Executive 
Mansion.  We  visited  the  Green  Room, 
Red  Room,  Blue  Room,  and  the  East 
Room.  In  the  East  Room  the  President 
informed  us  of  his  favorite  hobby,  that 
of  portrait  painting.  We  were  shown  a 
large  painting  of  Bobby  Jones,  the  re- 
nowned golfer  of  the  1930's.  It  was  an 
excellent  likeness.  He  was  asked  "When 
do  you  work  on  the  picture?"  He  re- 
plied, "In  my  spare  time."  We  were 
then  conducted  to  the  bomb  shelter 
located  in  the  east  wing.  The  shelter  is 
25  feet  beneath  the  ground  and  is 
covered  with  12  feet  of  pavement.  It 
has  its  own  Delco  light  system,  air-condi- 
tioning unit,  and  separate  water  supply. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
tip  to  any  prospective  host  or  hostess  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 
have  on  hand  an  ample  supply  of  toasted 
mixed  nuts. 
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Coadraeil  Vaittd  SUtcs  Aid  to  Israel 
Vitd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'  HON.  EARL  CHUDOFF 

or  PCinVSTLTAlflA. 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  25. 19S3 

Mr.  CHUDOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  February  25.  1953.  entitled 
"Continued  United  States  Aid  to  Israel 
Vital."  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
editorial  tells  the  entire  story  that  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
and  if  possible,  by  every  American.  The 
I^iiladelphia  Inquirer  editorial  follows: 
CowTUfUKU  UNirxD  Statbs  Aid  to  Iskab.  VkTAL 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
Indicate  that  It  views  sympathetically  the 
efforts  of  Israel,  under  grave  handicaps,  to 
keep  alive;  and  that  we  will  not  withhold  aid 
to  the  little  nation  Jvist  to  placate  the  Arabs, 
who  have  continued  to  receive  financial  and 
military  support  from  the  British. 

The  recent  warnings  delivered  to  the  State 
Department  by  envoys  from  seven  Arab  coun- 
tries against  any  further  United  States  help 
of  any  sort  to  Israel  on  the  plea  that  such 
action  might  endanger  Middle  East  security 
and  amount  to  throwing  oU  on  a  smoldering 
fire  are  far  out  of  line. 

For  our  policy  in  Israel  and  the  Middle 
East  to  be  dictated  by  those  who  are  openly 
hostile  to  Israel's  very  existence  would  be 
absurd. 

The  Israelis  are  striving  desperately  to  pre- 
vent the  extermination  of  their  young  demo- 
cratic nation  which  America  in  accordance 
with  our  tradition  has  approved  of  since  its 
creation. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  free  peoples,  in- 
cluding our  own.  to  continue  to  help  the 
Israelis  preserve  their  freedom  and  their  sov- 
ereignty, especially  when  Israeli  security  has 
been  imperiled  by  their  supfKtrt  of  the  demo- 
cratic cause. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel,  that  Moscow  has  met  decisive  defeat 
In  Its  efforts  to  control  that  Infant  state, 
and  that  Israel  is  a  bastion  of  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East. 

To  help  keep  It  alive  Is  surely  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
democracy. 

The  Russians  will  try  to  make  the  most  of 
their  break  with  Israel  to  exploit  the  hostili- 
ties in  which  the  Jewish  state  is  embroiled 
in  the  Middle  East.  They  will  attempt  to 
weaken  Israel's  international  position  and 
to  convince  the  Arabs  that  the  Russians  are 
on  their  side,  while  the  United  States  and 
the  other  western  powers  favor  Israel. 

It  Is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  Soviet-Israeli 
break  In  terms  of  immediate  Unking  of  Soviet 
and  Arab  policies  and  of  the  strengthening 
of  Communist  influence  and  power  through- 
out Arab  territory. 

Some  Arabs  like  to  hold  the  threat  of 
Soviet-Arab  hook-upe  as  a  club  over  the 
West,  especially  when  matters  relating  to 
Israel  are  under  discussion.  But  successful 
Soviet  inundation  of  the  Arab  regions,  merely 
because  the  United  States  refuses  to  with- 
hold desiierately  needed  economic  assistance 
to  Israel.  Is  qvUte  unlikely.  There  Is  Infi- 
nitely more  danger  if  we  abandon  our  demo- 
cratic moral  principles  and  weakly  comply 
with  Arab  demands  that  we  do  nothing  to 
help  Israel  remain  a  free  nation. 

Continued  friendly  refations  between  the 
West  and  the  Arab  States  are  obviously  Im- 
portant.   The  brightest  recent  sign  of  Im- 


proved relations  was  afforded  by  the  agree- 
ment between  the  British  and  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernments over  the  future  of  the  Sudan. 
There  are  indications  that  further  accord 
will  be  reached  for  the  evacuation  of  British 
troops  from  the  Sues  region,  and  that  these 
developments,  in  turn,  wiU  pave  the  way  for 
Egypt's  entrance  into  the  Middle  East  de- 
fense organization.  If  such  concert  of  ainu 
can  be  arrived  at  in  one  Arab  nation,  there 
is  hope  of  similar  agreements  elsewhere. 

It  is  highly  important,  also,  that  relaUons 
between  Israel  and  Itti  Arab  neighbors  reach 
the  point  where  they  may  live  together  in 
peaceful  cooperation.  That  is  not  an  impos- 
sible aim,  despite  continuing  disagreements 
and  the  evident  Soviet  intention  of  aggravat- 
ing them,  if  it  is  brought  home  to  all  parties, 
insistently  enough,  that  conflict  between 
them  is  pointless,  that  it  can  lead  only  to 
harm  for  aU  concerned,  and  make  them  more 
vulnerable  targets  for  Soviet  aggression. 

It  m\ist  be  made  clear,  in  any  event,  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  bulldozed  or 
blackmailed  by  anyone,  including  the  Arabs, 
into  withholding  aid  from  Israel.  A  free, 
seciire.  and  vigorous  Israel,  wedged  In  the 
midst  of  the  uncertain  and  critical  Middle 
East,  is  an  invaluable  ally  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,  and  it  must  be  preserved.    ■ 


ProcIamatioB  of  the  Conncfl  of  Free 
Ciechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl,  JR. 

or  BaCHIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Intend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  proclamation  of  the  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
occasion  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship in  Czechoslovakia. 

Today,  the  25th  of  February,  marks 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Communist 
coup  d'etat  of  Czechoslovakia.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
was  accomplished  by  the  same  or  similar 
means  as  that  of  other  countries  that  to- 
day are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  My 
dear  companions  of  this  great  body,  these 
were  accomplished  by  intimidation,  in- 
filtration, and  purging  of  anyone  that 
may  have  given  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  doctrines  of  communism. 

We  Americans  should  look  upon  the 
unfortunate  peoples  with  admiration 
and  dignity;  for  all  these  years  they  have 
so  valiantly  resisted  any  attempts  of  sub- 
jugation. During  past  many  ages,  the 
Second  World  War  against  the  Nazis,  and 
now  they  are  gallantly  resisting  the 
strangulation  of  communism  to  which 
they  shall  never  concede  to.    ' 

The  proclamation  follows: 

The  flfth  anniversary  of  the  Communist 
putsch  in  our  homeland  unites  us  in  recol- 
lections and  hope.  The  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia,  in  speaking  of  the  date  of 
that  tragic  event  feels  sure  that  It  thereby 
voices  the  Innermost  sentiments  of  all 
Csechoslovak  democrats  now  severed  from 
freedom,  Justicr  and  human  dignity,  and 
that  it  also  speaks  from  the  heart  and  to 
the  heart  of  the  exiles  whom  the  Red  storm 
has  scattered  to  all  'vorld  continents. 

In  February  1948.  the  Communists  set  up 
a  political  ditrtatorahip  with  the  potent  help 
of   the   Soviet   Union,   and  that   of   deceit. 


terror  and  brute  force.  Cfeeehoelovtkla 
shared  the  fate  of  other  countries  in  tb* 
Soviet  sphere  of  Interest.  Five  years  of  C<Mn- 
munist  tyranny  made  Caeohoslovakla  into 
a  police  state,  recognising  neither  right  nor 
justice,  to  a  country  Impoverlsbed.  where 
shortage  and  indigence  are  rampant,  and 
where  the  living  standard  of  the  entire 
population  is  at  a  low  theretofore  unknown. 
CBechoelovakia  became  a  vassal  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  suvietization  of  Czecho- 
slovakia is  the  primary  objective  of  the 
despotic  regime. 

We  have  always  resisted  subjugation.  We 
resist  it  even  now.  Tou  back  home,  we  ex- 
Ues  abroad.  The  potent  resistance  move- 
ment in  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  Csecho- 
slovak action  abroad  which  led  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Free  Czechoslovakia  in  Washington, 
as  well  as  the  common  efforts  of  the  free 
world,  are  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  again 
be  free. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia  wishes  to  emphasise  to  all 
loyal  Czechs,  EHovaks  and  Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nians  and  to  those  in  the  occupied  homeland 
In  particular,  what  expectations  and  hopea 
there  are  on  this  flfth  anniversary  of  the 
day.  on  which  Masaryk's  democracy  in 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  strangulated. 

When,  in  1948,  we  were  arriving  in  exile, 
the  western  democracies  received  us  with 
the  kindness  and  compassion  vouchsafed  to 
wounded  soldiers  coming  from  a  remote  bat- 
tlefield. The  Western  World  was  embittered 
and  bewildered  by  the  fall  of  our  democracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  Inclined  to  con- 
sider the  event  a  local  strife,  not  affecting 
the  free  world  at  large.  Nor  did  the  indict- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia,  made  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  the  United  Nations,  fare  any  better. 
And  yet.  6  years  later,  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  West  and  their  governments  now 
share  the  unanimous  view  that  the  interests 
of  the  free  world  are  at  Jasina.  at  the  Vah 
and  the  Vltava  just  as  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
china. The  offensive  of  the  cold  war  waged 
against  the  Iron  Curtain,  lowered  at  the 
western  borders  of  our  homeland,  the  new 
policy  of  liberation  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  mightiest  democratic  power  of 
the  wcH-Id  leaves  no  doubt  than  that  our 
thinking  and  our  words  have  been  correct. 

Today.  S  years  after  aggression  had  won 
a  victory  in  our  country,  everybody  in  the 
West  knows  that  the  events  in  Csechoslo- 
vakia  developed  according  to  an  immutable 
pattern.  No  political  tactic  was  at  stake 
then,  nor  a  struggle  in  which  more  honest 
and  more  truthfxil  conceptions,  or  more 
truthful  or  honest  men  could  have  been  vic- 
torious. The  25th  of  February  1948,  now  con- 
fronts the  free  world  in  the  same  light  of 
events  surrounding  the  Munich  of  1938.  A 
small  nation  cannot  resist  either  a  neigh- 
boring usurper  or  an  international  conspiracy 
against  freedom  by  the  sheer  forces  of  its 
spirit  and  that  of  its  divisions.  The  Com- 
munist putsch,  decreed  by  the  Kreoilln  and 
the  Cominform  long  before  the  goveriunent 
crisis  in  Prague  came  about.  Is  now  held  by 
democratic  nations  to  have  been  the  last 
usurpation  of  Soviet  imperialism  protested 
against  by  diplomatic  notes.  The  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea  was  already 
countered  by  arms. 

It  seems  our  hapless  country  was  not  only 
blessed  by  the  Slavic  missionaries  with  cul- 
ture and  love  of  freedom,  but  was  moreover 
singled  out  in  recent  history  to  serve,  twice 
In  a  decade,  as  a  warning  to  the  democratic 
world.  Were  it  not  for  Czechoslovakia's  sac- 
riflce,  there  would  have  been  no  resolution 
of  the  West  to  stem  further  aggression  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  and  to  oppose  It 
effectively,  nor  would  the  strongest  world 
democracy  now  be  engaged  in  preparing  a 
global  plan  for  a  cold  war  offensive.  The 
Atlantic  Defense  Pact,  now  stretching  and 
encompassing  countries  from  Iceland  via  the 
Balkans    to   Turkey,   and    from    Canada   to 
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Australia  in  the  Pacific,  is  being  built  not 
alone  out  of  the  military  forces  of  Inde- 
pendent states.  It  rests  equally  upon  the 
resistance  of  the  suffering  people  living  in 
subjugated  countries;  therefore  also  upon 
the  heroic  hardihood  of  the  Csechoslovak 
people. 

Czechoslovakia's  sacrifice  taught  the  West- 
ern World  that  both  world  peace  and  world 
freedom  are  Indivisible.  The  example  of 
subjugated  Czechoslovakia  induced  the 
Western  World  to  rally  to  defense,  and  to 
unify  the  free  European  nations  in  a  com- 
mon endeavor  aimed  at  the  federalization  of 
Europe.  Even  such  great  nations  as  the 
French  and  the  British  adopted  the  view  that 
lasting  and  dignified  peace  of  free  men.  rid 
of  fear  of  dictators,  can  be  assured  only  in 
large  federative  structures  of  the  European 
union.  What  has  been  nothing  but  the 
dream  of  a  handful  of  idealists  only  6  years 
ago.  Is  rapidly  becoming  fact.  In  the  eco- 
nomic defensive-military  and  the  political 
sphere.  We  here  abroad,  representing  the 
manacled  people,  follow  closely  the  federa- 
tive endeavors  and  actions  and  are  sure  that 
liberated  Czechoslovakia  will  find  in  this 
community  of  European  nations  her  honor- 
able place  thanks  to  her  highly  developed 
economy  and  to  the  high  spiritual  and  edu- 
cational level  of  her  people.  The  Federation 
envisaged  in  the  axiom  of  equal  adiong 
equals  signifies  no  curtailment  of  national 
or  of  sovereign  freedoms.  It  stands  for  their 
complete  and  consununate  evolution  and 
secured  progress  such  as  the  work  of  Th<Knas 
O.  Maaaryk  taught  us. 

And  so.  6  years  after  the  Communist 
putsch  in  Czechoslovakia,  we  may  say  that 
the  trend  is  toward  assured  peace  and  the 
thriving  of  freedoms  and  human  dignity  of 
every  individual  on  this  globe.  This  goal  is 
approached  by  perfected  means  in  increased 
rapMity.  such  as  nobody  would  have  dared 
hope  for  5  years  ago.  In  our  estimation  It 
is  a  good  sign  that  by  common  accord  of 
the  western  statesmen,  Europe  and  not  Asia 
has  been  singled  out  as  the  chief  battle- 
ground of  the  cold  war.  from  which  the  free- 
dom of  the  enslaved  countries  Is  to  be  re- 
gained. 

And  now,  5  years  after  Czechoslovakia's 
fall,  the  American  Ccmgress  deliberates  upon 
the  repudiation  of  those  arbitrary  acts 
whereby  the  Sovlete  have  violated  certain 
international  agreements  concluded  also  with 
respect  to  the  countries  of  central  Europe 
and  therefore  concerning  also  Czechoslovak- 
ia. This  fact  does  not  lack  symbolic  sig- 
nificance. During  the  German  occupation 
the  Allies  also  first  repudiated  Munich  prior 
to  their  being  able  to  drive  the  occupant  out 
of  the  country. 

For  4  years  now  the  Council  of  Free 
Czechoslovakia  has  been  guarding  Czecho- 
slovak Interest  in  th«  free  world.  For  4  years 
it  has  been  appraising  the  western  democ- 
racies of  your  plight,  of  your  undying  love 
of  freedom,  of  the  need  to  vanquish  Soviet 
imperialism,  and  of  the  need  to  disrupt  the 
criminal  Communist  regime.  The  CouncU 
of  Ftee  Czechoslovakia  participates  in  the 
fight  against  communism  and  mobUizes 
forces  for  the  liberatory  action.  As  always 
before,  we  are  accoi-ded,  particularly  In  the 
United  States,  warm  comprehension  and 
great  assistance,  and  find  firm  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  yoiir  struggle  and  our  work  wiU 
be  rewarded  by  suc<«ss. 

The  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia 
watches,  in  admiration  and  deference,  all 
tokens  coming  from  home  showing  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  spirit  of  Masaryk's 
people  was  not  and  cannot  be  broken.  The 
failure  of  Communist  planning  in  industry 
and  supplies,  the  shattering  crisis  sustained 
now  by  all  Communist  regimes  are  unfaU- 
Ing  proofs  of  it.  Tht  history  of  mankind 
teaches  us  that  all  empires,  based  on  the 
aggression  of  despot:^  and  on  the  suppression 
of  human  freedoms  rotted  from  the  head. 
The  democratic  and  freedom-loving  world, 
miutering  its  waxing  capacities,  does  every- 


thing to  accelerate  this  putrefaction  and  to 
save  the  sound  roots  of  enslaved  peoples  in 
good  time,  those  of  the  peoples  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  well. 

In  this  effort  we  stand  watchfully  alined 
with  the  democratic  world. 


More  lodnstry  for  Arkuitas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORDi,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Time  for  February  9.  1953 : 

.  Moax   INDUBTRT    FOB    ASKANSAS 

fn  Arkansas'  State  Senate  in  the  1870's. 
according  to  legend.  Democrat  James  K.  Jones 
thundered  a  reply  to  a  proposal  to  change 
the  pronunciation  of  his  State  to  make  it 
rhyme  with  Kansas.  "Change  the  name  of 
Arkansas?"  boomed  he.  "Never."  No  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  since  then  to  tinker 
wilth  the  name  of  Arkansas;  but  one  man 
hap  tried — with  notable  success — to  change 
its  face.  He  is  a  bustling  Baptist  named 
C.  (for  Coulter)  Hamilton  Moses,  chairman 
of ;  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  who  has  been 
called  the  Billy  Sunday  of  business.  In  the 
past  10  years.  Industrial  Evangelise  Moses  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  a  program  to  lure 
industry  to  his  State. 

Last  week,  in  Little  Rock's  Hotel  Marlon, 
Hf^n  Moses  threw  a  steak  dinner  for  some 
700  top  Arkansans  to  report  on  progress  and 
exhort  his  guests  to  still  greater  accomplish- 
ments. Arms  waving,  tangled  gray  hair  faU- 
ing  over  his  eyes.  Ham  Moses  ticked  off 
some  Impressive  statistics  on  Arkansas'  10- 
ye&r  growth:  Per  capita  income  up  225  per- 
cent, against  a  150 -percent  rise  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Bank  deposits  up  281  per- 
cent, against  a  national  gain  of  131  percent. 
Annual  volume  of  manufacturing  up  451  per- 
cent against  286  percent  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

BLUMT  AMSWXa 

^art  of  Arkansas'  economic  growth  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  postwar  boom.  But  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  due  to  the  energy  of 
Him  Moses  and  the  Arkansas  Economic 
council  and  community-development  pro- 
gram which  he  inspired.  Until  recently, 
Arkansas  was  especially  celebrated  as  a  butt 
for  bad  jokes  by  northerners.  In  1944  Ham 
Moses  went  to  New  York  to  sell  $35  million 
worth  of  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  bonds,  was 
laughed  out  of  many  a  Wall  Street  office.  He 
finally  sold  the  bonds,  but  he  said:  "Every- 
body thought  we  were  Just  a  State  of  hlll- 
bilUes  and  swampers."  ^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

Realizing  that  as  Arkansas  went,  so  went 
his  power  company.  Ham  Moses  organized 
the  economic  council,  a  private  organization, 
and  got  the  State  to  set  up  a  similar  body. 
The  two  groups  started  helping  communities 
help  themselves,  conducted  "foreign"  cap- 
italists on  tours  of  the  State  to  show  its 
progress.  Nondrinklng.  nonsmoking  Ham 
Moses  became  a  modern-day  Arkansas  trav- 
eler, ran  some  of  the  tours  himself  in  his 
ctiauffeur-driven  Chrysler,  which  has  a  built- 
in  ice  box  always  stocked  with  Coca-Cola. 

CATTLS   AND   KXTALS 

'Whenever  a  town  wanted  to  convert  such 
a  thing  as  a  surplus  mUitary  airport  into  an 
industrial  site,  or  reorganize  its  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  put  up  a  building  for  a  north- 
ern industry.  Ham  Moses  was  there  with  the 


know-how,  and  often  some  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  funds.  By  such  tactics,  Arlcansaa 
snagged  $854  million  in  new  plants  since 
World  War  II,  Including  light  metals,  petro- 
chemicals, and  a  growing  timber  and  cattle 
business. 

On  the  side,  Ham  Moses  also  battled  public 
power  to  a  standstill  in  Arkansas.  In  one 
skirmish,  when  Jackson  County  was  to  vote 
on  establishment  of  a  countywide  power 
coopjerative,  Moses  mobUized  a  force  of  50 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  salesmen,  gave  them 
a  2-day  course  in  the  company's  side  of  the 
argument,  and  sent  them  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  cotton  pickers  and  housewives. 
Moses  himself  did  2-hour  daily  stints  on  the 
radio.  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  won  the 
fight  by  better  than  four  to  one. 

Jxist  as  planned,  Moses'  hustle  and  bustle 
paid  off  for  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  as  weU 
as  Arkansas,  and  the  utility  men  of  neigh- 
boring States  are  now  copying  Moses'  meth- 
ods. The  company's  generating  capacity  has 
tripled  since  the  war.  its  net  has  risen  more 
than  100  percent  to  $6,270,951;  this  year 
alone  it  is  Installing  2^4  times  more  capacity 
than  it  owned  in  1946.  But  Moses  thinks 
there  is  stiU  plenty  of  work  to  be  done;  for 
all  the  progress,  Arkansas  lost  2  percent  in 
population  from  1040  to  1950.  still  has 
1.250,000  acres  of  idle  farmland.  Says  Ham 
Moses:  "We've  got  to  outplan,  outthink,  and 
outwork  all  the  other  States  if  we  are  to 
naaintain  the  pace  of  industrial  gro«'th  we've 
set  in  the  past  decade." 


India  amd  ladnttry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  soxrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  India.  Mr.  O.  L.  Mehta.  at  the 
sixth  National  Men  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry dinner  on  November  13.  last  year. 

At  this  time  when  India's  possible 
contribution  is  so  Important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  good  will  in  the 
world.  I  think  this  address  will  be  of 
particular  significance  to  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  having 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  be  present  here 
tonight  at  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
National  Men  of  Science  and  Industry.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  the  sincere  thanks 
Ox  the  official  delegation  from  India  and 
of  the  Indian  officers  of  the  Embassy  for 
your  kind  invitation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privi- 
lege to  meet  so  many  captains  of  industry 
and  eminent  men  In  the  scientific  field. 

TEN  MnxioN  roR  research 

Although  India  cannot  still  be  considered 
a  highly  developed  country,  we  have  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  scientific  and  Industrial 
research  and  are  trying  to  build  up  re- 
search organizations  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  11  national  research  laboratories 
and  Institutes  ranging  from  the  national 
physical,  chemical,  and  metallurgical  labo- 
ratories to  institutes  for  research  into  fuel, 
drug,  and  food. 

These  national  laboratories  and  institutes 
•re  an  run  by  the  state.     The  importance 
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given  to  sclentliBe  and  Industrial  research 
can  be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  separate  ministry  for  this  p\irpose  along 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  our 
Prime  Minister  Is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Industrial  and  sclentiflc  research.  Active 
interest  Is  taken  by  Government  in  promot- 
ing industrial  research. 

Although  the  amount  may  seem  insignifi- 
cant to  you  m  this  country,  our  Government 
proposes  to  spend  shout  910  million  during 
the  next  5  years  on  Industrial  and  scientific 
research. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  some  of  the  or- 
ganized Industries  like  Jute,  cotton,  and 
sugar  have  their  research  Institutes  and 
laboratories  while  some  of  the  larger  firms 
have  their  own  research  organizations. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  Indian  Science 
Congress  are  attended  by  eminent  scientists 
from  all  over  the  world  who  participate  in 
their  deliberations. 

V  •oiM«  iifTo  arsn. 

Among  the  basic  Industries  which  we  want 
to  develop  in  our  country  is  the  manuf  actiire 
of  steel.  India  has  one  of  the  world's  largest 
resources  of  high-grade  iron  ore,  enormous 
quantities  of  coal  Including  substantial 
quantities  of  coking  coal  and  a  large  poten- 
tial capacity  of  hydroelectric  power.  Per- 
haps In  few  places  in  the  world  is  good  qual- 
ity Iron  ore  so  near  to  coking  coal;  adequate 
transport  facilities  and  a  large  labor  force, 
as  well  as  a  modem  port,  are  also  there. 
Indian  steel  is,  therefore,  among  the  world's 
cheapest  steel  and  shoiild  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  future. 

The  present  capacity  at  the  steel  Industry 
in  our  country  is  of  the  order  of  1  million 
tons  a  year,  and  pig  iron  about  1.8  million 
tons  a  year.  Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  steel  Industry  are  under  way,  and 
we  hope  that  by  19S5-56  we  shall  be  able  to 
expand  the  capacity  of  the  steel  Industry  to 
about  1.6  million  tons  and  of  pig  iron  to 
a.7  million  tons. 

This,  however,  is  hardly  adeqviate  for  our 
needs,  either  present  or  prospective.  The 
present  demand  for  steel  products  of  various 
kinds  is  estimated  at  about  2  million  tons, 
and  with  the  expansion  of  several  industries 
and  the  establishment  of  some  new  ones  this 
demand  would  be  higher  after  5  years. 

Since  pig  iron  and  steel  are  basic  for  eco- 
nomic development,  whether  it  I^e  in  agri- 
culture. Industry,  or  transport,  and  since 
they  are  essential  for  defense  we  have  given 
them  the  highest  priority. 

DiPosiTs  or  BAxmrs 

We  have  the  nucleus  of  an  aluminum  in- 
dustry since  we  have  deposits  of  bauxite. 
The  capacity  of  the  industry  today  is  small, 
being  only  about  4,000  tons  a  year,  but  we 
expect  that  with  plans  for  development,  some 
of  which  are  already  under  execution  and 
others  are  under  consideration,  we  shall  Im 
able  to  expand  the  capacity  to  about  20,000 
tons  a  year. 

As  for  other  nonferrous  metals  we  have 
to  depend  either  wholly  or  in  a  large  measure 
on  foreign  sources  of  supply  because  of  our 
poor  resources. 

We  produce  some  amount  of  cc^per  and 
lead.  Geological  investigation  and  surveys 
are  proceeding  for  discovering  further  de- 
posits of  these  and  other  essential  materials. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  we  have  plenty 
of  manganese  ore — its  total  production  being 
about  900.000  tons — and  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  this  mineral  to  the  United 
States. 

MOU  CAPITAL  B 


We  recognise  that  for  an  underdeveloped 
country  like  oiirs,  where  capital  resoiirces  are 
limited.  Investment  of  foreign  capital  would 
be  useful  since  it  will  ens\u'e  also  the  supply 
oC  capital  goods  and  of  technical  know-how. 

Our  Government's  policy  in  this  respect 
has  been  made  clear  more  than  once.    W« 


have  given  an  assurance  that  there  would 
be  no  discrimination  between  non -Indian 
and  Indian  undiirtaklngs  in  the  application 
of  general  industrial  policy. 

All  reasonable  facilities  would  also  be  given 
for  remittance  of  profits  and  repatriation  of 
capital,  consistent  with  the  foreign  exchange 
position  of  the  country.  Although  there  is 
no  program  of  nationalization  of  existing 
industries,  in  the  event  ot  nationalization, 
fiilr  and  equitable  compensation  would  be 
paid.  Our  Coniititution  also  accepts  this 
principle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  investment  of 
foreign  capital  necessitates  the  utilization 
of  indigenous  retsources  and  also  its  best  use 
is  as  a  catalytic  agent  for  drawing  forth 
larger  development  investments,  it  is  desir- 
able that  such  iiiveatment  should  be  canal- 
ized  to  spheres   of   highest   priority. 

We  want  our  Industrial  structure  to  be  a 
balanced  one  and  Integrated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  our  predominantly  agricultural 
economy. 


Lest  We  Forfct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  Jan- 
uary 30  was  the  birthday  of  that  great 
American,  FranUin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  particularly  those  who  live  in 
the  Columbia  Basin,  will  always  be  grate- 
ful to  him,  for  it  was  he  who  provided  the 
leadership  and  final  stimulus  for  the 
construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

On  January  30  of  this  year,  one  of  my 
good  friends,  Mr.  C.  A.  Hawley,  of  Bph- 
rata.  Wash.,  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
Toastmasters  Club  entitled  "Lest  We 
Forget." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hawley's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Riscord,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  from  the  heart  of 
the  people  in  the 'heart  of  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfcoaD. 
as  follows: 

LcsT  WK  Tcmarr 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
President  in  193:2,  our  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  revolution.  Credit  had  disappeared, 
industry  was  bogged  down,  agriculture  was 
bankrupt  and  p)rostrate  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  Hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed men  wvere  biunming  their  way  on 
freight  trains  and  roaming  otir  coiuitry — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west — looking  for 
work.  In  38  States  every  bank  had  closed  its 
doors,  and  In  the  other  10  but  limited  bank- 
ing service  was  available.  The  very  air  was 
charged  with  feax  and  apprehension,  for  no 
man  knew  what  a  day  or  an  hour  would 
bring  forth. 

The  morning  after  his  election,  WlU  Rogers 
In  his  daily  column  said,  "Now,  Roosevelt, 
do  something.  For  God's  sake,  do  some- 
thing," and  Roonevelt  did  do  something. 

Within  1  hour  after  taking  the  oath  of 
office  he  met  with  his  Cabinet  and  together 
they  decided  upon  a  program  of  relief  and 
reform.  Wlttiln  24  hours  he  called  Congress 
in  special  session  and  had  a  bill  Introduced 
and  quickly  pasi^ed  requiring  all  banks  to 
provide  Federal  guarantM  of  hank  deposit*. 


The  gold  standard  was  abolished  and  an 
debts  were  made  payable  in  the  conunon 
money  of  the  realm.  A  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration was  created  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  fiu^ished  employment  to 
many  thousands — building  roads,  dama. 
canals,  and  other  typos  of  public  improve- 
ments, our  Ephrats  City  Hall,  garbage  dis- 
posal plant,  and  water  reservoir  tank  on  the 
hill  are  examples  of  such  undertakings.  CCO 
camps  were  established  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  thousands 
of  idle  and  unhappy  city  boys  were  regener- 
ated and  reformed  in  the  pure  and  whole- 
some environment  of  rwrad  America.  The 
Triple  A  brought  relief  to  the  distressed 
farmers.  Confidence  was  restored.  Capital 
took  courage  and  the  wheels  of  industry  once 
more  began  to  turn;  and  shortly  America  re- 
sumed her  normal  life  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  died  on  AprU  12.  1945.  At 
his  funeral  there  was  read  a  radio  address 
written  by  the  poet  Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t, 
from  which  I  quote,  as  follows: 

"We  remember,  F.  D.  R.  We  remember  the 
bitter  faces  of  the  apple  sellers  and  their 
cracked  red  hands.  We  remember  the  gray 
cold  winds  of  1932,  when  the  jobs  stopped, 
and  the  banks  closed,  and  the  merry-go- 
round  broke  down.  And  finally,  everything 
seemed  to  stop.  The  whole  big  woriu  of 
America  bogged  down  with  a  creeping  panto^ 
and  nobody  knew  how  to  fix  it,  while  th« 
wise  guys  sold  the  ooiuitry  short.  TIU  on* 
man  said,  'The  one  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself.'  Well,  It's  quite  a  long  whUe 
since  then,  and  the  wise  guys  may  not  re- 
member, but  we  do.  F.  D.  R. 

"And  we  remember  some  other  things.  W« 
remember  the  homes  saved,  and  the  crops 
saved,  and  the  courage  put  back  in  men's 
faces.  We  remember  you  said  from  the  start. 
'I  don't  expect  to  make  a  hit  every  time  X 
come  to  bat.'  We  remember  that,  and  some- 
times you've  struck  out,  and  we  know  it.  but 
we  know  the  batting  average,  too.  It  Is  writ- 
ten in  o\ir  lives,  in  our  kids  (growing  up  with 
a  chance:  it's  written  In  the  faces  of  the  old 
folks  who  no  longer  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  in  the  tanned  faces  of  the  boys 
back  from  the  CCC  camps.  It's  written  in 
the  water  and  earth  of  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
the  contour  plowing  that  saves  the  dust- 
stricken  land,  and  the  lights  coming  on  for 
the  first  time  on  lonely  farm  homes.  Tea. 
F.  D.  R.,  we  remember." 

And  we  people  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
country  have  special  raasona  for  remember- 
ing you.  F.  D.  R.;  for  if  some  other  man  had 
been  President  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  might 
never  have  been  built  as  a  Federal  project. 
We  rememtier  that  the  bill  authorizing  its 
construction  received  your  hearty  endorse- 
ment and  support. 

And  we  remember  that  bright  day  in  May 
1933,  when  you  arrived  in  Bphrata.  and  as- 
sisted by  two  strong  men  you  were  able  to 
leave  your  private  car  and  enter  a  waiting 
automobUe.  the  first  one  to  be  driven  over 
the  new  highway  built  through  the  Coulee 
up  to  the  dam  site. 

We  rememt>er  that  after  you  went  down  to 
the  river  and  broke  earth  at  the  site  of  the 
proposed  dam.  you  came  back  up  the  hill 
and  from  a  si>eaker's  platform  there  in  th« 
sage  brush  you  delivered  a  wonderful  mas- 
sage of  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  as- 
sembled throng.  We  remember  at  one  point 
you  said  that  you  had  a  vision  of  a  time  to 
come,  which  you  hoped  was  not  far  away, 
when  a  great  dam  would  be  built  across  ths 
mighty  Columbia  River  and  a  portion  of  Its 
water  now  rutmlng  In  waste  to  the  sea  would 
be  pumped  into  the  Grand  Coulee  and  taken 
to  the  dry  and  thirsty  acres  of  the  great 
Columbia  Basin,  converting  the  desert  into 
a  vast  agricultural  e«ipire  whose  inhabitants 
would  consUtute  a  source  of  strength,  stabil- 
ity, and  spiritual  leadership  to  tlM  Pacific 
NcH-thwest  and  to  the  entire  Nation.  Tea, 
we  shall  remember  you.  F.  O.  R.  i-. 
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Pick  Pre<ficts  Great  Fatwe  for  tbe  Mis- 
sowi  Rhrer  Basin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  tiAXOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA'TES 

Wednesday,  Fzbruary  25.  1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  John  Jar- 
rell.  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  article  Is  an  interview  with  the 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
General  Pick,  coauthor  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan,  has  been  a  great  friend  of  the 
people  living  in  the  Missouri  Basin,  and 
his  outstanding  accomplishments  as  an 
engineer  and  as  any  Army  officer  are  well 
known. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 
as  follows: 

OsMKBAL  Pick   Bats   Mnaomu   BAsnf   Mxwr 

Look  Ahbao  60  Tsabs 

(By  John  Jarrell) 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  leaving  military 
service  after  35  eventful  years  that  took 
him  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers.  Is  looking  ahead  50  years. 

The  retiring  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  a  fare- 
well Interview,  dlsciissed  the  Missouri  Basin 
and  its  important  place  in  the  expanding 
economy  of  the  next  half  century. 

"We  in  America  have  tremendoxu  prob- 
lems," General  Pick  declared.  "Our  popu- 
lation Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  will 
increase  an  estimated  2.4  millions  in  the 
1950'B  alone.  The  great  Missouri  Valley's  im- 
portance in  this  scheme  of  things  cannot 
/       be  overemphasized." 

It  is  no  secret  that  tbe  Alabama-bound 
general,  who  after  a  rest  will  set  up  shop 
in  Auburn  as  a  consultant,  looks  more  fondly 
on  the  Missouri  River  area  than  any  other 
section  where  the  Army  Engineers  operate 
extensively. 

POPUlATIOir 

That  Is  because  he  served  two  hitches  in 
Omaha  as  division  engineer,  and  he  is  co- 
author of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  river  de- 
velopment. 

Tbe  man  to  whom  he  turned  over  the 
reins  in  Washington  as  Chief  of  Engineers, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Jr.,  also  served 
in  Omaha. 

"The  rate  of  our  population  will  be  dou- 
bled in  the  next  50  years,  I  liave  deter, 
mined,"  General  Pick  omtlnued.  "We  are 
not  prepared  for  that.  But  if  we  are  to  keep 
at  the  head  of  the  industrial  world  we  must 
provide  those  things  which  are  necessary 
to  take  care  of  such  a  ]x>pulatlon  Increase. 

"The  United  States  will  be  called  on  to 
furnish  70  million  dwc^lllng  units  in  the 
next  50  years,  tbe  necessary  schools  and 
churches  and  amusement  places  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  something  like  double 
tbe  present  62  million  jobs,"  General  Pick 
said. 

"We  must  be  able  to  foresee  where  the 
food  comes  from."  he  added.  "And  that 
brings  us  back  to  this  great  conservation 
program.  Think  how  well  our  Missouri  River 
program  fits  into  the  framework  of  that 
picture. 

"We  have  got  to  push  it  as  fast  as  feasible 
to  get  it  ready  to  help  al>sorb  these  great 
numbers  of  people  and  to  help  provide  a 
more  secure  assurance  of  adequate  food. 

"The  Nation."  he  continued,  "can  no  longer 
stand  catastrophes  such  as  the  floods  that 


have  been  experienced  In  the  Missouri  Basin 
the  past  few  years." 

He  said: 

"A  balance  program  of  water,  power,  cheap 
transportation  of  bulk  tonnage,  and  adequate 
water  supply  for  industrial  and  domestic 
uses,  together  with  elimination  of  great  flood 
danuige,  is,  in  my  opinion,  what  is  needed  in 
the  Missouri  Basin  to  give  the  impetus  re- 
quired to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  area, 
make  it  possible  for  increasing  population 
thei^,  and  provide  recreation  for  those  who 
come  to  the  basin  in  the  years  to  come." 

POWn  PICTXTSX 

General  Pick  thinks  ttiere  will  be  a  short- 
age Of  power  in  the  valley  by  the  time  all  the 
generators  from  the  big  dams  are  in 
operation. 

It  will  thus  be  necessary,  he  feels,  to  firm 
up  hydroelectric  development  from  steam 
plants  fueled  by  lignite  coal  and  natiiral  gas. 

"1  think,"  General  Pick  asserted,  "the  Mis- 
souri Basin  has  the  nxost  bright  future  over 
the  next  50  years." 


Tenth  ObterraBce  of  tibe  Smking  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  "Dorchester'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I  HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

I  or  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  jTHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

]  Wednesday.  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  inspiring 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling, 
on  the  Tenth  Observance  of  the  Sinking 
of  the  U.  S.  8.  Dorchester,  aboard  which 
four  chaplains  of  three  faiths,  a  Catho- 
lic, a  Jew.  and  two  Protestants,  among 
them  being  Dr.  Poling's  own  son.  died 
for  their  coimtry. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  this  morning,  shortly  after 
midnight,  the  U.  8.  S.  Dorchester  was  sunk 
by  enemy  action  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Moiie  than  600  men  went  down  with  their 
stricken  ship.  There  were  less  than  300  sur- 
vivors. Four  chaplains  of  three  great  faiths, 
a  catholic,  a  Jew,  and  two  Protestants,  made 
the  supreme  s{u:riflce  and.  In  doing  so,  wrote 
an  epic  story  of  brotherhood  for  the  history 
books  of  time.  They  quieted  the  panic,  com- 
forted the  wounded  and  then  gave  their  life- 
belts and  their  lives  that  others  might  live. 
When  last  seen,  with  arms  locked  and  braced 
against  the  rail,  already  awash,  they  prayed 
together,  each  loyal  to  the  royal  in  himself, 
each  in  the  tradition  of  his  own  faith,  but 
united  as  they  went  up  to  meet  their  God. 
Having  learned  the  fine  art  of  living  and 
serving  together,  in  death  they  were  not 
divided.  Their  ship  wallowed,  struggled  and 
then  with  bow  high,  slid  under. 

lYiese  four  chaplains,  in  time  and  space, 
will,  not  be  seen  again.  But  they  live  for- 
ever and  today,  from  the  deck  of  another 
heroic  and  Inunortal  ship,  they  speak  to  us 
and  to  all  mankind.  I  hear  them  say.  "We 
found  oxir  unity — unity  that  is  not  uniform- 
ity; unity  that  is  without  prejudice  to  any 
worthy  personal  loyalty;  unity  that  strength- 
ens within  each  of  us  every  worthy  loyalty 
of  faith;  unity  that  has  led  each  of  us  to 
regard  and  honor  the  other's  loyalty;  unity 
that  is  our  common  ground  of  fellowship 
and  service;  unity,  oh,  our  fellow  men,  that 
transcends  all  our  differences  and  makes  us 
one  in  our  devotion  to  our  country  and  our 
Xellow  men,  one  in  devotion  to  freedom  and 


peace — aye,  and  one  in  devotion  to  one  God 
Whom  we  worship,  each  in  his  own  way." 

Today  these  foxir  chaplains  say  to  us :  "Fel- 
low Americans,  it  was  unity,  the  unity  in 
which  we  gave  our  lives,  that  won  for  you. 
the  living,  the  chance — and  only  a  fighting 
chance  it  is — to  win  the  peace.  Winning  the 
war  and  winning  the  peace  are  one.  We  and 
all  the  others  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice have  not  died  in  vain  unless  you,  the 
living,  live  now  in  vain." 

We  are  Catholics  and  Jews  and  Protestants. 
We  are  of  all  races  and  colors  and  of  every 
temporal  circumstance.  But  we  were  then 
in  the  war.  and  Cod  helping  us  we  nxust 
be  now  in  the  peace,  Americans  all.  Today 
I  hear  these  four  chaplains  say:  "You,  the 
living,  will  find  it  harder  to  live  together 
than  it  was  for  us  to  die  together.  War 
has  its  spiritual  compensations.  The  stark 
terror  of  it,  the  brutal  uncertainty  of  it,  the 
all-out  compulsion  of  it,  the  fiame  and  horror 
of  it.  drive  men  together.  Peace  is  monoto- 
nous, humdrum  and,  by  its  very  nature  and 
significance,  often  divisive.  But  true  it  is  of 
peace,  equally  true  as  of  war,  united  we 
stand,  divided  we  faU." 

Today  the  Republic  of  the  four  chaplains 
faces  crises  and  is  confronted  by  ordeals  no 
less  Inunedlate  and  terrifying  than  the  trag- 
edy that.  10  years  ago  today,  made  the  Dor' 
Chester  the  tomb  of  brave  men  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  I  hear  the  four  chaplains  say.  "B« 
united  in  your  battle  against  every  evil  fores 
that  would  divide  you:  Anti-Semitism.  anti- 
Catholicism.  anti-Protestanism  and  every 
other  un-Americani£m.  And  always,  be- 
yond all  differences  of  creed  and  political 
affiliation,  fellow  Americans,  always  stand  as 
one  against  communism." 

I  hear  these  chaplains  say:  "Make  no  mis- 
take. Be  not  deceived.  Between  communism 
and  freedom,  communism  and  American 
democracy,  there  can  never  be  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Ontf  is  free,  the  other  is  slave.  Ons 
is  faith,  the  other  is  denial.  One  is  God.  the 
other  is  anti-God.  Between  these  two  ths 
great  gulf  is  forever  fixed.  Only  one,  freedom 
or  communism,  can  at  last  survive."  And  be- 
cause we  believe  in  God,  because  we  Ijelieve 
in  freedom,  because  we  believe  in  the  dignity 
of  human  personality,  we  know  that  atheistic 
conununism  m\ist  at  last  be  defeated. 

Does  this  mean  that  all-out  world  war  III 
is  inevitable?  No,  absolutely  no.  "Te  Bhall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free,"  is  the  divine  and  omnipotent  mandate. 
Communism  has  at  its  heart  the  seed  of  its 
own  destruction.  But  a  seed  must  have  time 
to  germinate.  The  harvest  must  have  time 
to  come  to  its  fulfillment.  Today  we  prepare 
not  for  war  but  for  peace.  And  all  our 
preparedness,  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical, 
buys  the  time.  Here  is  the  genius,  the 
supreme  uniqueness  of  freedom's  struggle 
against  every  evU  totalitarianism  and  oX 
faith's  unrelenting  war  against  atheism. 

We  stand  upon  the  deck  of  the  Constitu* 
tion.  For  175  years  she  has  spoken  to  free 
men  and  women  and  her  voice  has  been 
the  bugle  of  liberty.  Deep  within  the  bosom 
of  a  mighty  ocean  another  ship,  which  en- 
tombs the  four  chaplains  and  their  com- 
rades, also  speaks  today  and  ever  more  wiU 
speak.  The  voice  of  the  Dorchester  is  a 
trumpet  call  to  American  unity  and  to  man's 
teotherhood  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


Lower  Tariffs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KKNTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoiv  an  editori*! 
entitled  "TJew  Voices  Speak  for  Lower 
Tariffs,"  published  in  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)   Courier- Journal  of  February  20. 

1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Nbw  Voices  Spk&k  fob  Lown  Tasots 

Tlie  entry  of  bualnesamen  Into  the  rank* 
of  those  who  urge  a  lowering  ol  United 
States  tariff  barriers  marks  a  welcome  de- 
parture from  tradition.  It  is  true  that 
neither  Henry  Pdrd  n,  nor  John  Coleman, 
the  president  of  an  addlng-machlne  com- 
I>any,  are  speaking  for  Industries  likely  to  be 
hurt  by  foreigpi  competition.  But  the  fact 
that  both  of  them  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  speak  pubUcly  for  freer  trade  seems  to 
Indicate  that  the  old  Smoot-Hawley  days  are 
Tanishlng,  never  to  return. 

Fr«e  trade  will  need  all  the  friends  it  can 
miister  thU  year.  Before  the  Reciprocal 
Ttade  Act  can  be  renewed  this  summer  all 
the  special-interest  groups  that  light  tradi- 
tionally for  high  tariffs  will  have  sharpened 
their  axes  and  shouted  their  war  cries  to 
sympathetic  Congressmen.  Against  Henry 
Ford,  Paul  Hoffman,  John  Coleman,  the  De- 
troit Board  of  Conunerce,  and  the  National 
Association  erf  Manufacturers  there  is  a  solid 
army  of  businessmen  and  legislators  who 
have  been  reared  on  the  theory  that  high 
tarUEs  are  a  source  of  prosperity. 

But  the  ranks  of  free  traders  are  growing. 
The  United  States  farmer  has  been  given  a 
sharp  lesson  in  the  fact  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street.  The  decline  In  exports  that 
has  helped  grease  the  downwai;^  slide  of 
Xarm  prices  can  be  traced  to  two  factors. 
One  is  the  InabUlty  of  foreign  buyers  to  buy 
dollar  goods  when  they  cannot  sell  enough 
to  pay  for  them. 

Another  is  retaliation,  the  reply  of  foreign 
governments  to  such  moves  ss  our  "cheese 
quota"  and  other  restrictive  measures  passed 
at  the  behest  of  a  pressure  group.  Some 
of  the  big  farm  associations  have  pondered 
these  and  have  decided  to  support  reciprocal 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  yells — and  action — that 
proceed  troza  almost  every  farm  special-In- 
terest group  that  encounters  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
made  up  largely  of  men  who  export  and  are 
untroubled  by  Imports,  has  announced  its 
support  o*  a  three-way  easing  of  trade  bar- 
riers; passage  of  the  Customs  Simplification 
Act.  a  removal  of  all  quota  restrictions,  re- 
peal of  the  Buy  American  laws.  It  also  fa- 
vors laws  looking  to  the  eventual  scrapping 
of  all  tariff  barriers. 

These  are  sweeping  objectives  and  unusual 
ones  to  be  voiced  by  a  board  of  commerce, 
but  there  is  a  widening  public  sympathy  for 
them.  Actually  the  average  man  finds  com- 
monsense  in  the  "trade,  not  aid"  slogan.  It 
is  not  common  sense  to  continue  to  shore  up 
foreign  governments  with  bllUons  In  aid. 
meanwhUe  exhorting  them  to  free  them- 
selves of  trade  restrictions,  while  we  here 
continue  to  build  up  oiu'  own  restrictions. 

But  the  trouble  with  tariff  reform  is  the, 
same  trouble  that  alls  unorganized  worthy 
causes  everywhere;  there  are  too  few  pres- 
siire  groups  with  a  selfish  interest  in  lower 
tariffs  and  too  many  groups  having  some- 
thing to  gain  from  opposing  them.  That  is 
why  every  businessman  who  speaks  out  as 
vigorously  as  Henry  Fwd  has  done  in  favor 
of  freer  competition  is  heard  with  strained 
attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
and  with  astonished  respect  by  our  own 
tarlff-eonsdous  Congressmen. 


Yoke  of  Aaerka  Prograa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C  JOHNSON 

or  OOUMUBO 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  A.  L.  Camp,  of  Boulder, 
Colo.,  suggests  that  the  material  for  the 
Voice  of  America  program  be  supplied 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can newspapers  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  assume  so  gigantic  a  task,  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  there  would  be  an  end 
to  the  silly  jabber  which  has  been  so  hu- 
miliating to  Americans  and  so  worthless 
to  the  world.  I  am  not  a  Christian 
Scientist,  but  through  many  years  of 
public  service  I  have  noted  with  deep 
gratitude  the  objective  reporting,  tlie 
clean,  wholesome,  courageous.  i)atriotic, 
and  spirituaktoase  of  the  policies  and  edi- 
torials of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Truly  its  voice  represents  the  America 
most  of  us  revere  and  want  the  world  to 
know. 

I  ask  mianlmous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Mr.  Camp's 
unique  letter  which  I  deem  worthy  of  the 
most  sincere  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou>, 
as  follows: 

Bouunn,  Colo.,  February  20, 1953. 
Senator  Ed.  Johnson, 

Waahinffton.  D.  C* 

I  am  writing  to  you.  the  only  moral  Sena- 
tor I  know  outside  of  Senator  Habbt  Btbo. 
to  suggest  something  about  the  Voice  of 
America.  I  greatly  approve  of  the  idea  and 
consider  it  one  of  our  biggest  giins,  but  of 
ooxirse  the  value  of  a  gun  is  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ammunition  on  arrival.  I  am  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  content  of  the  broad- 
cast that  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  material. 

This  is  now  the  greatest  paper  in  America, 
or  the  world,  for  that  matter,  on  account  o( 
its  strict  adherence  to  truth.  Truth  is  Ood. 
and  God  is  all  power.  The  Monitor  has  to 
have  its  own  reporters,  spiritual-minded 
men.  to  do  this.  Their  Judgment  as  to  what 
to  publish  is  of  the  soundest  and  their  jour- 
nalism is  of  the  highest.  They  have  the  good 
will  and  admiration  of  all  European  coun- 
tries, and  even  the  soulless,  barbaric  Oor- 
emment  of  Russia  has  little  to  say  about  it. 

The  suggestl<m  is  atMolutely  without  re- 
ligious bias  and  is  based  solely  on  the  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  America. 
Thank  you. 

A.  I*.  Cajcp. 


RcvisMB  of  G>iicrct«ional  Salaries 


Wheeler  McMUlen.  the  popular  and  na- 
tionally known  editor  in  chief  of  the  in- 
fluential Farm  Journal,  are  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

In  the  March  1953  issue,  Mr.  McMillen 
argues  that  adequate  compensation 
would  help  to  assure  the  getting  of  quali- 
fied people  to  serve  on  the  Nation's  board 
of  directors. 

Already  labor  and  business  publica- 
tions have  taken  a  constructive  stand  on 
this  issue  and  it  is  of  special  interest  that 
one  of  the  leading  publications  for  agri- 
ctilture  should  take  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  its  editor  in  chief. 

So  that  all  Members  and  the  general 
public  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
stud]ring  Mr.  McMillen's  views,  I  request 
that  the  following  be  republished  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Farm  Journal  of  March  1953] 

AU.  or  Us 

Higher  pay  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives would  not  unfaUingly  guarantee  that 
only  the  beet  possible  men  would  go  to  Con- 
gress. I  think,  nevertheless,  that  a  very  high 
salary  for  these  olBces  would  be  eeononUcaL 
It  would  enable  topnotch  men  to  take  the 
risks  of  interrupting  their  careers  in  order 
to  serve  one  or  more  terms.  If  we  paid  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — our  only  direct  representa- 
tives in  the  Federal  Oovernment — as  much 
as  975.000  a  year,  the  whole  cost  of  Congress 
would  BtUl  be  less  than  Is  appropriated  to 
run  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Such  a  salary,  even  after  taxes,  would  leave 
a  man  a  substantial  amount  to  live  on  after 
his  service.  A  Member  could  afford  not  to 
be  reelected.  Sure.  It  would  attract  a  lot  of 
fakers  and  demagogs.  But  we  the  people 
are  supposed  to  know  enough  to  govern  our- 
selves. Therefore  we  should  be  smart 
enough  to  vote  down  the  bums  and  elect  the 
right-minded  patriots.  So  great  a  country 
as  ours,  carrying  the  heavy  burdens  of  lead- 
ership in  this  troubled  world,  deserves  on  its 
board  of  directors  the  ablest  citizens  It  can 
find.  A  big  salary  certainly  would  bring  out 
a  wider  selection  of  men  willing  to  serve, 
even  though  it  could  never  assure  a  Congrea 
of  superwlsdom  and  superrightness. 
Wkkelxs  McMnxKN. 

Kditor  in  Chief. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  revision  of  congressional  sal- 
aries, I  think  the  views  expressed  by 


Abrof  atioB  of  Secret  Treaties 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSi3n'ATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  about  the  very  great 
importance  of  revoking  the  secret  agree- 
ments, entered  into  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. Many  people  are  still  very  hazy 
as  to  what  these  agreements  committed 
us  to. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky  is  concise,  factual,  and  dispassionate 
and  should  be  widely  read  by  any  who 
want  to  know  why  these  secret  treaties 
should  be  abrogated.  Their  repeal  is 
indeed  (me  of  the  greatest  services  the 
Eisenhower  administration  can  render 
the  American  people.  This  action  will 
restore  much  of  the  prestige  and  honor 
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that  we  have  lost  both  at  home  and 
abroad: 

THKBB  DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

For  several  centurlea,  Russia  had  been  the 
enemy  of  Turkey.  In  Russia's  march  at 
conquest  from  the  little  duchy  of  Muscovy 
to  world  power.  Tiu-key  was  pushed  out  at 
the  Balkans  and  almost  was  driven  back  into 
Asia.  The  Crimean  War  (1853-56)  has  left 
a  bitter  memory  in  both  countries.  The 
Dardanelles  has  protected  Constantinople 
(Istanbul)  from  Russia's  might. 

In  1986,  by  the  Montretix  convention, 
Turkey  was  permitted  to  refortlfy  the  Dar- 
danelles and  to  close  the  ntraits  in  case  of 
war  or  threat  of  war.  At  Yalta,  in  1945,  a 
■seret  agreement  was  resched  by  Stalin, 
Rooaevelt  and  Churchill  to  reconsider  the 
Montr euz  convention. 

Before  this  could  be  accomplished.  Presi- 
dent Truman  went  to  Potsdam  and  discov- 
ered the  fearfvd  nature  cd  the  Russian  game, 
with  the  result  that  many  dubjects  were  left 
incompleted.  Had  this  secret  agreement  of 
Yalta  been  carried  througa.  T\irkey  would 
be  a  flattened  country  today  instead  of  our 
strongest  ally  in  the  Medlt<:rranean. 

Another  phase  of  the  Yalta  agreement  was 
the  tacit  acceptance  of  the  expulsion  of 
^  atxjut  10  nUllion  Oermami  from  countries 
outside  of  Germany  in  which  many  had  lived 
for  centuries.  This  idea  was  confirmed  at 
Potsdam.  ChurchiU  even  teUing  the  House 
of  Commons  about  it  on  February  27.  1945. 
before  the  Potsdam  meeting. 

ActuaUy  thU  had  nothing;  to  do  with  war. 
as  most  of  these  Germans  were  women  and 
children,  but  was  designed  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  eventual  conquest  of  these  countries 
by  communism. 

Why  Roosevelt  and  ChtirchlU  should  have 
agreed  to  it.  in  view  of  their  joint  author- 
ship of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  of  which  this 
was  a  violation.  Is  dlAcult  at  this  stage  to 
say.  The  fact  remains  that  In  such  countries 
as  CBechsIovakia,  Poland.  Axutria  and  Hun- 
gary, the  most  brutal  genocide  was  practiced 
with  our  consent.  The  murdered  persons 
cannot  be  revived,  but  we  can  confess  error. 
publish  the  truth,  and  somewhat  redeem 
our  honor. 

Also  at  Yalta  It  was  agreed  that  Russian 
nationals  in  Germany  under  American  or 
British  jurisdiction  should  be  handed  over  to 
Russia  by  the  Americans  and  British.  Many 
of  these  Russians  had  taken  refuge  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  from  Stalin's 
tyranny  before  the  war.  Many  at  them  had 
been  enslaved  by  Germany  and  had  been 
forced  into  the  German  Army  by  Hitler.  For 
all  these  people  such  a  deUvery  could  only 
mean  a  swift  death. 

How  many  we  banded  over.  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  Senator  Homa  Fzbooson  can  get  at 
the  facts,  or  maybe  aU  documents  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  have  been  destroyed. 
This  stands  out:  That  until  we  broke  with 
Boasla.  we  were  handing  Innocent  people 
•far  to  StaLln  to  be  murdered. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  discussing  in 
detail  what  was  done  to  Poland  at  Yalta. 
Poland  has  now  been  totally  conquered  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  is.  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, a  province  of  that  country.  However, 
a  congressional  Investigation  would  show 
that  at  Yalta  the  steps  were  taken  to  make 
this  conquest  easy  and  that  they  were  taken 
with  the  consent  of  Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl. 
Should  Poland  ever  be  reconstituted  a  nation. 
It  would  be  useful  for  the  truth  to  be  in 
the  record. 

I  shall  refer  to  the  Far  Eastern  secret 
agreemenu  at  Yalta  in  another  article.  The 
subject  is  too  large  and  Important  for  a  para- 
graph. Yet  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  ]ust  as 
-  U  was  made  easy  for  Russia  to  move  westward 
Into  Europe,  so  was  It  made  easy  for  Russia 
to  move  eastward  into  Asia.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  purpose  of  Y^ta  was  to  make 
Stalin  the  conqueror  of  the  world.    As  it  has 


worked  out.  it  was  made  easy  for  Communists 
to  kill  Americans. 

If  Senator  Homoi  Fkbgosow  Is  to  investi- 
gate secret  treaties,  he  might  also  go  into 
the  question  of  Roosevelt's  deals  with  the 
Arabs,  leading  to  the  organization  of  the 
Arab  League.  It  would  be  of  value  to  get  a 
full  record  of  his  discussions  with  Ibn  Baud 
on  February  28.  1945. 

There  is  published  correspondence,  dated 
AprU  5.  1945,  to  show  that  sort  of  deal  was 
made  between  Roosevelt  and  Ibn  Saud  which 
Justi^ed  the  Arab  In  believing  that  Israel 
would  not  be  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Subsequently,  the  Arabs  took  the  position 
that  they  had  been  double-crossed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  original  deal. 


Wliat  Taka  Meant  to  Histmry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


f 


ON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 


OF  kemttx:kt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1953 

Mrl  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely 
editorial  entiUed  "It's  Time  To  See  What 
Yalta  Really  Meant  to  History,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  of  February  20.  1953. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

It's  tuck  To  See  What  Yalta  Reallt  Meant 
TO  HisToar 

Exactly  who  are  the  people  who  President 
Eisenhower  believes  were  made  slaves  by 
secret  agreements? 

He  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
on  February  2:  "I  ahaU  ask  Congress  at  a 
later  date  to  join  in  an  ai^roprlate  resolu- 
tion making  clear  that  this  Government  rec- 
ognizes no  kind  of  commitment  contained 
in  secret  understandings  of  the  past  with 
foreign  governments  which  permit  •  •  • 
enslavement." 

He  raised  the  point  again  at  his  first  press 
conference.  The  Associated  Press  reports 
that  the  President  said  be  wanted  "some  kind 
of  pronouncement"  from  Congress  that  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  "the  heart  of  America 
has  never  agreed  to  enslavement." 

The|re  can  be  no  question  that  Americans 
oppose  the  Soviet  form  of  slavery,  and  all 
other  forms.  But  where  is  the  connection 
betweiftn  enslavement  and  "secret  under- 
standings of  the  past"? 

There  seems  litUe  doubt  that  the  President 
Is  talking  about  Yalta.  As  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  noted  as  long  ago  as  1S40.  "Yalta  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  the  name  of  something 
histortcally  measurable  and  has  become  a 
bywont  fOr  failure,  folly,  or  treason."  That 
grand  confusion  may  have  been  good  Re- 
publican poUtlcs,  but  it  does  not  make  for 
good  statesmanship  today.  If  Congress  is  to 
denovmoe  the  secrets  of  Yalta.  It  must  go 
back  and  examine  exactly  what  they  were. 
Such  a  study  would  also  seem  wise  for  the 
President   himself. 

No  provision  of  the  Yalta  Pact,  directly 
affectljng  Europe  was  kept  secret.  Roosevelt. 
ChurchUl,  and  Stalin  set  up  rules  for  dealing 
with  the  European  states  that  were  liberated 
from  Hitler.  They  pledged  themselves  to 
"the  earliest  possible  establishment,  through 
free  elections,  of  governments  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people." 

What  is  wrong  with  that  declaration?  Ob- 
viously nothing.  It  was  not  the  Yalta 
agreement  that  brought  Eastern  Europe  from 


Poland  to  Bulgaria  Into  Soviet  captivity.    It 
was  Stalin's  failiu-e  to  live  up  to  his  word. 

Winston  Churchill  reported  on  Yalta  to  his 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  all-party  vote  of  confidence,  413-0. 
Those  who  now  charge  that  Roosevelt  at 
Yalta  was  sympathetic  to  Communist  am- 
bitions must  also  accuse  Winston  ChurchiU 
of  Conununist  sympathies. 

The  Yalta  Pact  was  widely  applauded  in 
America  In  February  1045.  A  thousand  Re- 
publican leaders  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in 
New  York  heard  Herbert  Hoover  call  Yalta 
"a  strong  foundation  on  which  to  rebuild 
the  world."  Governor  Dewey  hailed  It  as  "a 
real  contribution  to  future  peace."  Time 
proclaimed  that  "by  any  standards,  the  con- 
ference was  a  great  achievement.  All  doubts 
about  the  Big  Three's  ability  to  cooperate  In 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  seem  to  have  been 
swept   away." 

The  Antes  moved  straight  on  to  victory, 
first  in  Europe  and  then  in  Asia.  Ra3rmond 
Gram  Swing  declares:  "Only  those  wiUing 
to  espouse  the  Idea  that  this  complete  vic- 
tory was  a  mistake  and  that  compromise 
with  Nazi  Germany  would  have  been  pref- 
erable are  logically  Jiutlfled  In  condemning 
Yalta." 

What,  then,  were  the  secrets  of  Yalta? 
One  was  the  agreement  made  by  Roosevelt 
and  ChurchUl  to  give  Russia  three  votes  in 
the  U.  N.  Assembly.  There  is  no  denying  that 
this  was  a  bad  compromise  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  leaders,  and  that  their  decision 
to  keep  It  secret  for  a  whUe  was  a  still  fur- 
ther error  of  Judgment.  But  has  It  made 
any  real  difference  In  U.  N.  affairs?  Rtusia 
has  blocked  progress  with  her  single  vote  In 
the  Security  Council.  She  has  never  been 
able  to  muster  more  than  half  a  doaen  votes 
in  the  Assembly  on  vital  issues,  even  with 
the  two  extra  ones  granted  at  Yalta. 

The  other  secret  was  the  terms  of  Russia's 
proposed  entry  into  the  war  against  Japan. 
Yalta  was  4  months  before  the  explosion  of 
the  first  a'v^m  bomb  in  the  New  Mexican 
desert.  We  still  had  bloody  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa  ahead  of  us.  Our  military  leado's 
were  planning  an  Invasion  of  the  Japanese 
home  Islands  In  November  1045,  with  an 
expected  1,000,000  American  casualties.  Ja- 
pan had  400,000  of  her  best  troops  in  Man- 
churia. Russia  might  easily  have  waited  for 
them  to  be  withdrawn  to  meet  the  American 
landings,  then  rushed  in  and  taken  all  she 
wanted  in  that  part  of  the  Far  East. 

Yalta  limited  what  Russia  could  expect. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  move  against  Japan 
on  our  time  table,  not  more  than  90  days 
after  V-E  Day.  That  meant  shifting  Russian 
troops  from  Europe  to  Siberia,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  Yalta  understand- 
ing   secret   from   the    Japanese. 

In  return,  the  pact  called  for  "restoring 
the  fomier  rights  of  Russia  violated  by  the 
treacherous  attack  of  Japan  in  1904."  T^at 
gave  back  to  the  Soviets  a  former  possession, 
the  southern  end  of  Sakhalin  Island.  The 
pact  also  gave  them  the  Kuriles,  long  in  dis- 
pute between  Russia  and  Japan.  It  provided 
that  "the  status  quo  shall  be  preserved  in 
Outer  Mongolia,"  where  a  Red  regime  was  in 
power.  It  restored  to  Russia  a  lease  on  a 
naval  base  at  Port  Arthur,  made  Dairen  an 
international  port,  and  Joined  Russia  with 
China  in  the  management  of  the  Man- 
churlan  raUway. 

UnhappUy  for  history,  Chiang  Blal-shek 
was  not  at  Yalta.  He  later  confirmed  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  however,  with  signs 
of  satisfaction,  in  a  "pact  of  friendship  and 
alliance"  with  Stalin. 

Hindsight  can  find  much  fault  with  Yalta. 
But  where  are  the  slaves  created  by  Ita 
secret  terms?  Are  they  the  4,400  inhabitants 
of  the  fogbound  Kuriles?  They  are  defi- 
nitely not  any  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
whose  rights  to  free  self-government  were 
strongly  stated  in  the  Yalta  pact.  Aiberlca 
has  roundly  condemned  Riissia's  failure  to 
live  up  to  Yalta,  but  we  would  help  no  So- 
viet slaves  by  renoimeing  the  pact  Itaelf. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

IN  TRS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Omnipotence,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  24.  1953 : 

OKIfVOTSMCa 

The  Very  Rtvennd  Pranoli  B.  8»yr«.  Jr.. 
d««n  of  Wtahlngton  Cathtdral,  oovertd  con- 
sUI«r«bl«  ground  in  hU  Sunday  Mrmon.  And 
h»  produoad  a  Mruin  •fftot  by  Mklng  a 
varitty  of  quMtlons  whlob  h«  did  not  undw- 
takt  to  anawtr. 

R«  wondtrad  about  the  ImmeaM  ooit  of 
tha  Vadwal  loyalty  progrMU  and  lUggMtcd. 
rathar  Mtonlahlngly,  that  it  muit  run  into 
bUUons.  Moving  on  from  thii  Mpaatlv* 
pramlM.  h«  atkad:  *'Ii  It  worth  M  How 
many  subvartlvM  hav«  wt  Mughtf"  Oom 
this  maaa  that  Dtan  layra  la  oppoMd  to  th« 
loyalty  program  btoauM  II  «o«ta  too  muoht 
If  to,  M  ought  to  hava  aomtthlng  mora  than 
a  wild  gu«M  M  to  tha  eoat  bafora  Implving 
that  tha  program  has  not  btaa  worthwhila. 

Turning  naat  to  oengrmlonal  Invwtlga- 
tlona.  h«  Mkad:  **What  la  thla  omnlpotonoa 
that  pratanda  It  ean  farrat  out  all  atn  and 
purify  aU  alaaf"  Hara  again  la  a  doubtful 
pramlaa,  for  tha  eongraaalonal  tnvaatlgatora 
hava  not  olalmad  that  thay  can  farrat  out  all 
aln  and  purify  all  alaa.  What  la  tha  omnipo* 
tanoa  which  lad  Daan  Sayra  to  this  arronaoua 
oonoluaiont 

Another  target  waa  tha  American  Legion 'a 
picketing  of  the  Chaplin  movie.  Limelight. 
According  to  Dean  Sayre,  the  Legion  would 
"intimidate  us  Into  avoiding  thla  picture 
because  It  claims,  but  has  not  proved  m 
coiirt.  that  Mr.  Chaplain  Is  subveralve."  Hera 
Is  still  another  doubtful  premise.  For  the 
normal  purpoee  of  picketing  Is  to  express  a 
point  of  Tl«w.  not  to  Intimidate,  and  If  there 
Is  proof  of  Intimidation  in  this  Instance, 
Dean  Sajrre  did  not  cite  It.  Purthermore, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  Legion  has  as 
much  right  to  picket  In  support  of  Its  point 
of  view,  even  though  the  view  may  be  er- 
roneous, as  has  Dean  Sayre  to  speak  from  the 
pulpit  In  behalf  of  his  own  views. 

Certainly  It  Is  a  good  and  wholeeor&e  thing 
for  members  of  the  clergy  to  speak  out  In 
behalf  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  In  our  pub- 
lic and  private  affairs.  But  they  should  also 
set  the  example. 


AddidoBhl  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  | 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  acaaaacRvsKTTa  { 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  National  Trib- 
une ot  February  36.  1953: 

This  TRn«a  Can  Bs  Cxjkko 

Last  Thursday,  after  some  considerable  de- 
bate, tha  Bouse  of  Repraaentativaa  refused 


on  three  eloae  votes  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  to  keep  the  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration functioning  with  some  reasonable  de- 
gree of  elBclency  until  new  funds  are  supplied 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  In  Jiily.  A  $5 
million  sum  was  allotted  to  the  VA  to  take 
care  of  new  beds  coming  In  during  the  first 
0  months  of  this  year,  even  though  these 
cannot  be  operated  without  reallocating  per- 
sonnel from  elsewhere.  The  Representatives 
gave  themselves  new  easy  chairs.  $ao  million 
were  voted  to  aid  some  2,300  school  dlstrlcU 
because  that  money  was  well  distributed  po- 
litically, but  not  an  extra  dime  was  given 
to  help  111  war  veterans  through  an  agency 
that  Is  fast  fslllng  to  pieces  for  want  of 
decent  treatment  by  eoonon>y-mlnded  Con- 
greaamen.  In  short,  humane  dealing  with 
the  sick  gave  way  to  political  expediency  In 
the  first  showdown  vote  in  the  new  83d 
Congress.  There  is  a  story  behind  it  all,  and 
It  Is  an  ugly  one.  but  we  believe  It  Is  time 
to  face  facu  and  do  something  about  It. 

Wa  think  that  no  better  moment  will  pre. 
aent  Itaelf  to  dig  skeletons  out  of  tha  oloeau 
than  now.  Wa  do  not  balleva  that  tha  publto 
oan  ba  awara  of  tha  oondiUona  that  faoa  tha 
man  and  woman  who  hava  fought  our  ware, 
and  we  are  certain  that  if  they  did,  none  of 
tham.  including  many  mlslnrormad  vatarana 
and  avan  thoaa  among  tha  alamanla  of  our 
oltiaana  who  ara  uaualiy  to  ba  found  oppoaad 
to  vatarana'  baaaflu  aa  a  whole,  would  per^ 
mtt  for  a  aiagia  laatant  a  oontlnuad  program 
of  naglaet  whieh  aetuallv  ahamaa  tha  Nation. 
It  ta  not  to  ba  aapaetad  that  wa  eould  analyaa 
tha  whole  rotten  atory  In  thla  abort  apaoa,  but 
It  U  our  purpoaa  for  what  It  la  worth  to  paint 
tha  picture  aa  briefly  and  aa  plainly  aa  poa« 
albla  and  then  make  a  recommendation  or 
two. 

This  country  has  gone  through  a  aerlts  of 
wars  that  have  developed  national  pollelee 
fur  the  care  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. It  waa  not  dllBcult  to  exercise  this 
care  eo  long  as  potential  beneficiaries  were 
comparatively  few  and  the  cosU  negligible. 
But  as  time  has  passed  and  wars  have  become 
more  extensive,  their  aftermaths  have  grown 
more  complex.  Be  it  remembered  that  vet- 
erans did  not  cause  them:  they  only  fought 
to  preserve  our  sacred  Institutions.  Theirs 
was  but  to  do  and  die,  not  Just  to  wonder 
why.  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  costs 
excepting,  perhaps,  to  tie  them  onto  all  of 
their  countrymen  because  they  fought  alike 
for  Joe  Doakes  In  Iowa  and  for  Nancy  Smith 
In  Tennessee.  Regardless,  It  became 
accepted  principle  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  take  care  of  Its  warriors  and  their 
dependent  loved  ones,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  the  concern  alone  of  their  Immediate 
neighbors.  That  theory,  however  well 
founded.  Is  threatened  today  with  thought- 
less extinction. 

Long  before  World  War  II  and  what  is  at 
last  coming  to  be  known  as  a  war  In  Korea 
came  along,  the  Congress  and  official  Wash- 
ington set  up  an  agency,  combined  from 
several,  to  administer  all  veterans'  affairs. 
That  Is  not  at  the  moment  seriously  In  dan- 
ger, because  the  Republican  Party  and  its 
President  are  committed  by  party  platform 
and  by  decree  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  keep 
it  under  a  single  roof  and  to  make  its  func- 
tions perform,  but  the  hospital  and  medical 
services  it  supplies  are  falling  apart  at  the 
seams  for  want  of  dollars  and  war  veterans 
are  the  only  sufferers.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  treatment  program 
is  at  this  moment  planned  to  take  care  of 
no  more  veterans  than  were  In  existence  be- 
fore and  after  World  War  I.  No  beds  have 
yet  been  provided  for  the  potential  patients 
among  the  fifteen  millions  who  fought  World 
War  II  and  none  for  Korean  war  servicemen 
who  are  Joining  the  veteran  population  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  Not  only  has 
this  short-sighted  policy  been  permitted  to 
continue  and  no  plans  made  for  a  coming 
impact  that  nobody  can  fully  eetlmate.  but. 
in  addition,  the  last  administraUon  also  or> 


dered  a  cutback  of  16.000  beds  and  it.  aided 
and  ably  abetted  by  the  one  now  In  power, 
has  refused  necessary  minimum  require- 
ments to  run  the  plant  we  now  have.  Last 
3re«r  appropriations  requested  were  pared  by 
$31  million.  Although  the  Senate  can  still 
take  up  the  slack,  the  new  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  refused  help,  and  a  situation 
complained  about  by  many  who  like  to  thrive 
on  unjust  criticism  Is  almost  impossible  of 
solution. 

Last  week  we  attended  two  seesloiu  of  tha 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  We 
heard  there  a  recital  by  the  VA  medical  di- 
rector, who.  with  his  aides,  told  a  dismal 
story.  We  listened  as  a  practically  new  com- 
mittee, cloaked  with  responsibility  under  the 
law  to  care  for  the  needs  of  this  Nstlon's 
war  veterans,  asked  questions  and  beeama 
more  and  more  lost  in  confusion  as  they  were 
given  facts  and  statlsttos  to  support  them 
until  their  heads  swam.  We  sat  unoom- 
fortably  as  it  was  shown  that  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  veterans  Is  in  a  terribly 
ehaotlo  condition  aa  a  result  of  money  our* 
tallments,  and  as  it  was  explained  patiently, 
If  forcefully,  that  neoeasary  ratrenchmanta 
have  put  thaaa  aarvloaa  In  such  a  poaltlon 
that  a  much-touted  beat  that  the  country 
ean  afford  la  suffering  to  such  an  extant  that 
avan  with  franu  requested,  it  oan  navar  ra« 
aovar  lu  momentum.  Unfortunately,  too, 
wa  heard  it  Indloated  that  tha  quallUUva 
aarvleea  now  being  dlaalpatad  wara  ot  only 
g  yaara  duration  wharaaa  anybody  who  aaraa 
muat  know  that  It  haa  taken  M  yaara  to 
build  up  what  wa  now  hava  In  tha  VA  antf 
that  moat  of  It  waa  In  aotlva  being  and  a  ' 
thoroughly  going  ■oaaara  loaf  bafora  a«- 
iatlng  oflklala  avar  aama  on  tha  aoaaa.  Ad* 
ditionatly,  we  heard  a  Budget  Bureau  at- 
part  defend  the  position  ot  that  aganey  whteh 
practically  eontrola  tha  VA  output  but 
knows  nothing  more  about  its  operating  ra- 
quirements  than  a  pig  knows  about  a  lawn 
party,  and.  finally,  we  wltneaaed  the  subaa- 
quent  voting  In  the  Houee  when  ao  of  the 
committee  voted  to  restore  $10  million  ot 
cut  funds  but  where  five  Republican  com- 
mitteemen thought  more  of  economy  and 
when  few  of  all  of  them  entered  the  debate, 
moet  of  them  doubtless  stUl  suffering  from 
aggravated  mental  confusion. 

Now  there  should  be  no  dUBeuIty  in  arriv- 
ing at  some  sort  of  a  cure  for  a  situation 
like  this  one,  which  violates  every  concept 
of  decency  and  every  ideal  of  our  form  of 
government,  provided  some  fundamental 
truths  are  recognized.  It  ahould  be  agreed, 
we  think,  that  the  care  of  o\ir  disabled  and 
needy  war  veterans  and  the  dependents  of 
our  hero  dead  are  a  national  responsibility. 
If  this  is  an  accepted  truth,  then  their  secur- 
ity is  a  consideration  second  only  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and,  as  a  class,  the  cost  of 
their  care  and  rehabilitation  is  as  much  a 
part  of  war  costs  aa  the  other  weapons  with 
which  wars  are  won.  They  are  of  such  num- 
bers that  the  department  which  is  instituted 
to  administer  their  laws  deserves  Cabinet 
rank.  The  old  Pederal  Board  of  Hospitali- 
zation, which  determined  when  and  where 
hospitals  should  be  built  and  how  many  beds 
need  be  provided,  should  be  reconsUtuted 
as  advisory  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  retention  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration  under  a  single  roof  and  with 
full  authority  to  run  its  affairs  Is  an  absolute 
essential.  We  recognize  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  need 
to  balance  national  income  with  outgo,  but 
first  things  have  to  come  first  and.  If  re- 
quired, we  can  point  out  a  lot  of  nonessen- 
tial and  expensive  playthings  which  we  can 
do  without,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  On 
Capitol  Hill,  the  committee  that  seU  policy 
for  veterans  through  legislation  should  be 
permitted  to  coordinate  with  and  have  more 
to  say  about  the  group  that  dlrecU  how 
much  money  ahould  be  spent.  Downtown, 
the  President  and  Ills  budget  oAoers  should 
maet  together  with  Vetaraaa'  Administration 
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officials  ao  that  all  ean  tmderstand  better 
what  the  VA  requires  and  why,  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  relationship  veterans  bear 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Qualified  ex- 
perts from  each  of  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganisations should  meet  frequently,  agree  in 
full  on  the  monetary  needs  of  rehabilitating 
former  servicenMO.  and  they.  too.  should  be 
able  to  sit  in  on  the  high-level  oonferenees 
of  officialdom  as  the  best  qualified  of  all 
witneaaaa.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
needed  to  effect  cures  and  dispel  the  con- 
fusion today  existing  In  veterans'  problems. 
This  whole  buslnees  simmers  down  to  a 
choice  of  ttvee  propoalUons.  Uniees  some- 
thing Is  dons  at  once,  noo  amice-connected 
veterans  will  be  written  off  the  books  and 
placed  under  social  laws,  which  Ood  forbid 
if  this  country  Is  to  look,  to  its  manhood  in 
future  for  Its  defense  agaliut  attack  from 
both  without  and  within  its  bordara.  Sac- 
ondly,  tha  Btataa  must  take  over  tha  cara  of 
sick  wtaraxu  and  their  famtllaa.  which  thay 
are  obviously  not  equipped  to  do  and  which 
they  eannot  afford  to  do,  or,  lastly,  our  eitl* 
■ent  will  have  to  meat  tha  laiua  and  do  their 
duty  by  thoaa  to  whom  thay  owe  their  every- 
thing,  avan  their  right  to  live  in  paaea.  Tra* 
mendoua  aa  It  la  In  oonaaquanea  of  wara, 
there  la  only  one  de«ialon  to  ba  made,  but  the 
time  haa  ooma  to  |$t  latoUlgant  hcada  to- 
■athar  an4  make  It.  Tha  PraaMant  hai  writ- 
ten to  Ula  adttor  aa  foUowai  **lvary  ilaaMatf 
aulilw  n«at  hava  tM  tan  «ara  aiMl  tiaat- 
mant  wMah  (hU  oonmlry  afforda.  aueh 
faellitlaa  muat  hava  tha  full  SMnalal  su|>port 
of  tha  Padaral  OovarauMat.    TiMra  must  ba 


no  compromlaa  with  the  beat  available  pro- 
faealonal  aklll.  hoapital  oara,  and  rahablll- 
UUon," 

The  aaauranea  of  our  Ohiaf  Bxaeutlva  la 
in  black  and  white,  and  wa  are  eartain  Ika 
Bisenhowar  meana  what  he  aaya.  Wa  hava 
laid  out  a  program  above  that  makaa  aanaa. 
Let's  all  stop  shooting  promiacuoualy  at 
haraaaed  ofBclais,  do  our  own  part  and  make 
every  other  reeponslbie  person  pitch  la  and 
do  his  Job  right.    Tkiis  thing  oan  be  cured. 


WaiktBctoB*$  Fgr«wea  AddrMt  Hat  a  Lot 
•f  MaaiMit  for  Aiiiica  Td^y 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  Moam  daxota 
-      IN  THB  HOUSff  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.     Speaker,    on 

Monday  the  Congress  observed  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  George  Washington  was  read. 
The  honor  of  reading  it  fell  on  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  H.  Porr,  a  new  Repub- 
lican Member  from  Virginia. 

For  years  this  practioe  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  House.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
dress, and  as  full  of  wisdom  today  as 
it  was  in  1796. 

This  address  was  never  delivered  any- 
where, but  was  written  by  George  Wash- 
ington when  the  Capitol  was  in  Phila- 
delphia and  delivered  to  a  small  news- 
paper in  Philadelphia  for  publication. 
This  paper's  only  claim  to  fame  was  the 
publication  of  this  address,  and.  having 
a  small  circulation,  it  soon  folded  up 
and  disappeared.  So  have  most  of  the 
copies  containing  the  address.  The  first 
State  legislature  to  Incorporate  it  in  its 
proceedings  was  Maryland,  followed  a 
few  months  later  by  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island.   The  first  printing  of  thla 


memorable  document,  aside  from  Hie 
newsiMiper  before  mentioned,  was  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

How  Congress  and  the  people  can  lis- 
ten to  this  address  and  in  the  next  breath 
vlolatd  every  provision  of  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  Some  say  time  has  changed 
affairs,  but  an  eternal  truth  never 
changes.  Two  and  two  make  four  now 
as  well  as  in  17S6. 

The  internationalists  pay  absolutely 
no  attention  to  the  advice  in  this  docu- 
ment and  plunge  ahead,  getting  Involved 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  every  country 
on  the  globe.  They  have  departed  from 
Washington's  advice  because  the  inter- 
nationalists want  world  trade,  no  mat- 
ter U  it  does  take  lives  and  money  from 
Um  pdO|>le. 

Contrdry  to  what  acme  aay— that 
Waahlnffton  waa  an  Uolatlonlat,  It  li  a 
fact  that  he  waa  nothing  of  the  kind, 
unleu  all  persons  who  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  thla  country  and  Ita  ConatltuUon, 

va  V  ^g    ^^^^0w^K  vpv^^vtt#^B  ^^0a 

Herd  la  what  h*  aald  In  that  addrcag 
ooncdttUng  fordlgn  oountrlda: 

Tha  Ipraat  ruila  of  eonduet  for  ui,  In  ragard 
to  toralgn  nations,  la  la  aitandlng  our  oom- 
mareiajl  ralatlona,  to  hftva  with  tham  aa  llttla 
pollttafil  eoanaetlen  aa  peaalbia,  do  far  wa 
hava  fbrmad  angagamanta,  let  tham  ba  tul- 
flllad  irtth  parfaat  good  faith.  Xara  lat  ua 
atop. 

lurdpa  haa  a  eat  of  primary  intareata, 
which  to  ua  hava  none,  or  a  vary  ramoto  rala* 
tlon.  ■anoe  aha  muat  ba  engaged  la  tra« 
quent  bontrovaraiaa,  tha  wuroaa  of  which  are 
aaaentlally  roraign  to  our  oonoarna.  Ranca 
theref^,  It  must  be  unwiaa  in  ua  to  impli- 
cate ouraelvea,  by  artificial  tiaa,  in  tha  ordi- 
nary flelaaltudea  of  her  polltlos.  or  the  ordi- 
nary oombinatlons  and  collusions  ot  her 
frlendM^tps,  or  enmities. 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me.  fellow 
cltlsens)  the  Jealoxisy  of  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  Influence  Is  one 
of  the  moet  baneful  foes  of  Republican  gov- 
cmmeiit. 

We'  have  gone  so  far  In  our  course  of 
intertneddling  with  politics  of  foreign 
governments  that  we  now  find  ourselves, 
without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress, engaged  in  a  foreign  war  6.700 
miles  from  our  own  shores. 

For  125  years  we  followed  the  advtoe 
of  Wgshington.  and  the  result  was  that 
we  traded  with  all  nations,  had  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations,  and  this 
country  grew  and  prospered.  More  than 
that,  it  offered  here  an  asylum  for  the 
distressed  of  all  countries  who  came  to 
our  shores  to  enjoy  liberty  and  to  par- 
take as  citizens  in  maintaining  this 
Government. 

In  1914  we  departed  from  this  policy. 
and  the  result  has  been  the  death  of  our 
youngest  and  best  citizens  by  the  thou- 
sandii,  and  the  creation  of  a  debt  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  In  our  at- 
tempt to  quiet  the  entire  world  there  are 
a  great  many  citizens  of  this  country 
who  plow  are  willing  to  surrender  our 
own  vay  of  government  and  enter  into 
a  further  dangerous  and  disastrous  en- 
terprise of  forming  a  world  government, 
superior  to  our  own.  Washington  never 
dreamed  we  would  go  that  far.  or  he 
woul<^  have  said  something  about  It. 

When  I  hear  this  great  address  deliv- 
ered it  spurs  me  on  to  greater  efforts  to 


protect  this  Government,  and  its  Consti- 
tution not  only  against  foes  foreign  but 
foes  domestic  as  welL  The  history  of 
mankind  shows  that  every  3!^  years  a 
wac  is  raging  somewhere  on  this  earth, 
and  if  we  intend  to  put  down  all  disturb- 
ances over  the  earth's  surface.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  most  blind  that  we  are 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  our  own 
defeat  and  dissolution. 

I  believe  in  the  statemente  made  In 
this  address  and  have  no  intention  of 
ignoring  th«n.  The  sooner  the  Ameri- 
can people  get  ba(A  on  the  right  trail  the 
surer  we  will  be  to  perpetuate  our  own 
Government  The  light  of  freedom 
everywhere  would  be  put  out  If  thla  Re- 
public is  destroyed. 


Owt  Pdstdl  Ea^ldTeei 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARXB 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 


ov  MASaaoNx 
IM  Tm  HOUU  OP  MPMUNTATIVM 

nididdy.  r^ntmnt  H  i$M 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  letvi 
to  extond  my  rdmarka.  Z  wiih  to  inoludt 
the  foUowlnt  addreu  which  Z  delivered 
dt  the  eptrltudl  breekfeat  conducted 
by  Lawrence,  Mesa.,  postal  employeee 
on  Sunday,  February  91,  1968.  Thla 
affair  held  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lent  waa  the  Idea  of  one  of  the 
postal  clerks  In  the  Lawrence  ofBce, 
Mr.  Ambrose  KeUey.  It  had  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  ori^tnliaUon  over  S  years  ago 
and  several  other  groups  this  year 
have  conducted  similar  affairs  attended 
by  postal  employees  embracing  the  Cath- 
olic. Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths.  It 
is  most  fitting  aixl  proper  that  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  scheduled  ttiis 
largely  attended  gathering  during  the 
observance  of  Brotherhood  Week,  and 
they  should  be  complimented  and  con- 
gratulated on  their  firm  stand  in  sup- 
port of  religion  and  their  movement  to 
combat  the  doctrine  of  communism. 

The  address  follows: 

I  wish  that  those  who  "throw  stones"  at 
Oovernment  workers  could  be  at  this 
meeting. 

I  think  that  they  would  be  surprised  and 
humbled. 

For  they  would  learn  that  the  most  ef- 
fective weapons  against  comnaunlsm  are  not 
merely  guns,  materials,  or  laws.  And  the 
Communists  won't  be  turned  back  by  fefu*. 
bate,  and  hysteria. 

The  men  who  organised  this  spiritual 
breakfast  did  some  hard  thinking  about  the 
problem  and  came  up  with  the  right  answer : 
That  all  Americans  should  know,  and  belteTe, 
and  practioe. 

It  is  that  we  are  children  of  the  one  Ood 
who  created  all  and  are  responsible  to  Him 
for  our  conduct  toward  our  fellowmen.  The 
grace  that  flows  from  this  fervent  faith  Is 
the  unifying  Influence  In  life.  It  is  stronger 
than  the  moet  powerful  armies;  It  has  seen 
many  tyrant*  oome  and  go;  and  even  In  death 
U  Is  triumphant. 

It  la  no  wonder  that  the  Oonuaunists  ree- 
ognlae  the  religious  spirit  in  man  as  the  only 
obstacle  in  their  drive  toward  world  con- 
quest. Where  they  cannot  destroy  rellgloua 
Institutions,  they  try  to  take  them  over. 
Zbey  use  every  cunning  device  and  praaaura 
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to  oonfuae  men.  to  drlv*  them  to  despair, 
to  deeden  every  hope  here  and  for  the  her** 
after,  so  that  all  men  will  become  unthinking 
and  unfeeling  robots  In  the  service  of  their 
Cbmmuntst  overlords. 

They  try  to  divide  men  of  good  will  from 
men  at  good  wUl.  stirring  up  denominational 
strife.  Notice  how  they  tried  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  the  Pope  personally  Interceded  for 
the  convicted  atom  spies.  If  this  subtle  ma- 
neuver had  succeeded  they  wovild  have 
aroused  fear  and  suspicion  among  people  (tf 
other  religious  faiths. 

Again  their  current  persecution  of  the  Jews 
Is  being  staged  to  ciury  favor  with  the  Arab 
world  and  to  fuel  the  fires  of  intolerance 
from  which  they  expect  to  i»t>flt  at  the 
expense  of  both  victims. 

This  dtvlde-and-conquer  technique  Is  se- 
cretly aimed  at  the  spiritual  unity  which 
alone  holds  civilization  together. 

For  however  we  may  differ  in  the  forms 
and  professions  of  otir  religious  beliefs  we  do 
have  much  in  common.  In  our  dally  wcvk, 
in  social  activities,  sports,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  citizenship  we  try  to  avoid  the 
prejudices  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  prog- 
ress of  our  democracy  Is  proof  to  the  world 
that  we  are  succeeding. 

But  there  are  forces — Commxinlst  and 
otherwise — that  are  trying  to  undermine  this 
growing  confidence  that  we  have  in  one  an- 
other as  fellow  hvunan  beings. 

There  are  hate  groups  specializing  In  the 
dissemination  of  false,  ugly,  and  sensational 
rumors. 

There  are  misguided  youths  who  act  out 
the  careless  and  bigoted  remarks  heard  at 
home. 

Thaw  are  older  people  who  should  know 
better  but  repeat  slanders  about  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  some  minority  group. 

Through  ignorance  they  are  actually  help- 
ing the  fellow  travelers  and  the  card-carrying 
members  of  the  conspiracy  that  would  sell 
us  into  bondage. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  great  ma- 
jority of  falrmlnded  Americans  who  go  about 
their  daily  tasks  without  any  thought  of 
hurting  anyone— content  to  do  their  Job, 
raise  their  families,  and  enjoy  life  by  getting 
along  with  others.       /"''X 

Communism  Is  so  alien  ta  our  beliefs  that 
we  are  apt  to  think  of  It  ak  something  far 
away — half  way  around  the  World. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  few  misnamed  Ameri- 
cans who  could  and  would  betray  us. 
And  now  we  are  looking  a  little  deeper. 
To  be  an  American  is  something  that  we 
have  taken  for  granted  as  being  sure,  safe, 
habitual — beyond  challenge  or  danger.    But 
we  are  beginning  to  sense  that  It  Is  under 
attack  even  here  at  home. 
,   Ttie  question  is :  "Shall  we  pentnit  the  Com- 
Inunlsts  to  confuse  us,  and  use  us.  in  cnxler 
to    provoke    divisive    tensions    among    our- 
selves?" 

Not  if  we  bestir  ourselves  to  recall  and 
affirm  and  practice  those  principles  that 
made  this  Nation  a  haven  for  every  freedom- 
loving  soul. 

The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — do  we  know  them  and  live  them 
or  are  they  gathering  dust  in  some  for- 
gotten corner  of  the  attic? 

Are  we  Just  Sunday  servants  of  God,  or 
just  holiday  patriots? 

I  can  say  for  one  thing,  that  my  good 
friend  Tommy  Dorgan  does  not  operate  on 
a  split  schedule.  Way  back,  even  before  Sta- 
lin perched  his  throne  on  the  backs  of  the 
Russian  people,  he  saw  the  danger  and  he 
has  been  fighting  it  ever  since.  Sometimes 
the  going  was  rough  but  the  apologists  for 
conununlsm  never  threw  him  for  a  loes.  He 
has  done  in<«r9  than  any  man  in  Massachu- 
setts to  alert  our  ptopl»  to  the  clear  and 
present  mezuMse. 

And  he  knows  the  steps  we  should  take 
for  effective  coiuiteractlon. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  this  meet- 
ing to  rally  the  strength  of  spiritual  mobill- 


satton.  as  a  means  of  defeating  communism. 
Is  held  on  the  anniversary  of  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday. 

When  some  of  his  devoted  followers  sug- 
gested that  he  should  make  himself  king  of 
our  Nation,  he  scornfully  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, and  warned  that  no  one  should  ever 
bring  up  that  idea  again. 

Following  his  Inaxiguration  as  President  he 
offered  up  this  suppUcatlon :  "Almighty  Ood. 
we  make  our  earnest  prayer  that  Thou  wilt 
keep  the  United  States  in  Thy  holy  protec- 
tion; that  Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of 
the  citlaens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation and  obedience  to  government;  to  en- 
tertain a  brotherly  affection  and'  love  for  one 
another  and  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large."  So  prayed  the 
Father  of  our  Country. 

In  the  present  struggle  between  freedom 
and  tjrranny,  between  faith  in  man  created 
in  the  image  of  Ood  and  the  savage  doctrine 
that  man  is  nothing  but  an  animal  to  be 
used  by  those  who  have  absolute  power  over 
him,  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

We  have  seen  the  Communist  trickery  be- 
hind the  prolonged  truce  negotiations  in 
Korea. 

That  should  be  an  everlasting  warning 
to  us. 

For  any  other  truce  between  the  Commu- 
nist slave  empire  and  the  free  world  would 
only  be  a  waiting  period  to  lull  us  once 
more  into  letting  down  our  guard.  The  next 
time  the  Communists  would  strike  before 
we  got  a  chance  to  wake  up. 

President  Eisenhower  has  seen  Russian 
armies.  He  has  also  seen  their  propaganda 
at  work  In  Exu-ope,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
frustration,  moral  decay,  and  defeatism. 

He  knows  that  we  must  arm  materially 
and  arm  spiritually. 

And  so  he  has  established  the  i»ttctlce  of 
opening  each  meeting  of  hU  Cabinet  with 
a  prayer,  not  to  favor  the  cause  of  any  sect 
or  to  impress  the  public  for  personal  rea- 
sons, but  to  mobilize  within  himself  and  his 
advisers  the  spiritual  resources  derived  from 
Ood  to  overcome  the  dangers  that  are  crowd- 
ing upon  us. 

His  sincere  and  reverent  example  should 
set  a  pattern  for  this  Nation.  Whether  we 
be  Protestants.  Catholics.  Jews,  or  non- 
churchgoers,  there  is  a  spark  of  divinity 
within  us  that  If  called  into  action  makes 
lis  brothers  in  the  common  cause  of  hiuian 
dignity  and  freedom. 

Alone  we  can  do  little.  Together  we  can 
accomplish  miracles. 

I  am  proud  to  observe  that  Ambrose  Kelley, 
clerk  at  the  Lawrence  post  office.  Is  the  mov- 
ing spirit  behind  this  stimulating  Idea  of 
spiritual  mobilization.  In  fact,  I  think  he 
started  on  this  crusade  even  before  the 
President. 

And  It  has  made  more  progress. 

Following  his  lead,  postal  workers  in  other 
communities  are  stepping  forward  to  give 
testimony  to  their  faith  in  God  and  freedom. 

The  two  are  inseparable. 

United,  they  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  inau- 
gural address: 

"At  such  a  time  In  hlsUn-y.  we  who  are 
free   must  proclaim   anew  our   faith.  •   •   • 

"This  faith  defines  our  full  view  of  life. 
It  establishes,  beyond  debate,  those  gifts  of 
the  Creator  that  are  man's  inalienable  rights, 
and  that  make  all  men  equal  In  His 
sight.  •  •  • 

"This  faith  rules  our  whole  way  of  life. 
It  decrees  that  we.  the  people,  elect  leaders 
not  to  rule  but  to  serve.  •  •  •  And  It 
warns  that  any  man  who  seeks  to  deny  equal- 
ity among  all  his  brothers  betrays  the  spirit 
of  the  free  and  invites  the  mockery  6f  the 
tyrant.  •  •  • 

"This  Is  the  hope  that  beckons  \is  onward  In 
this  century  of  trial.  This  Is  the  work  that 
awaits  us  all.  to  be  done  with  bravery,  with 
charity,  and  with  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood." 

So  said  the  President,  to  which  we,  in  a 
similar  dedication,  say:  "Amen." 


LilkaaBiu-Aacrkui  ReMhrtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

aw  OOKWUTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdaw,  February  25, 19SS 


Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Ricokd  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  membership  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn. : 

Watbuubt  Lithvaniam- 

AMXaiCAN    COUNCIL, 

Waterbury.  Conn. 

Resolution  unanimously  voted  by  Lithu- 
anian-Americans of  the  city  of  Waterbitfy 
and  State  of  Connecticut  at  the  observance 
of  the  3Sth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  people  of  Uthuania, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Waterbury 
Lithuanian -American  Council,  at  St.  Jo- 
seph's HaU,  on  the  18th  day  of  February 
19S3: 

"Whereas  the  traditional  American  leader- 
ship in  principles  of  Justice,  morality,  and 
equal  rights  to  all  human  beings  on  the  earth 
paved  the  way  for  the  American  supremacy 
in  the  political,  military,  and  economic  world 
affairs  which  this  country  Is  today  providing 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Aeaolved,  That  we,  patriotic  American 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent,  concerned 
about  the  seciu-ity  and  prosperity  of  this 
great  country  and  over  the  fate  of  ovir  native 
land.  Lithuania,  now  under  brutal  Soviet 
yoke,  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes — 

"To  incorporate  the  liberation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  other  Soviet -enslaved  oountriea.  aa 
an  Integral  and  inseparable  part,  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  foreign  policy; 

"To  speed  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  to  implement  the  ratifica- 
tion by  a  decisive  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  within  the  United  NaUons  to 
make  Soviet  Russia  responsible  for  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  countries:  and  be  it  finally 

"Resolved,  That  Lithuanian-Americans  of 
this  city,  once  again  reaffirming  their  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  American  democracy, 
pledge  their  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  efforU  to  combat 
the  Communist  forces  of  aggression  and 
achieve  an  International  peace  founded  on 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice." 

ALKXAMOn  J.  Al*KSTS, 

Chainn«n. 
Miss  MAacKLLs  AmnuKU, 

Secretarjf. 


CoDgressmao  Reed's  Tax  Cat  BiD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOHTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
lots  of  comment  in  Washington  about  the 
bill  presented  by  Congressman  Rod  of 
New  York  proposing  a  tax  cut.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  against  it  and 
some  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
House  are  against  it.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  set  on  giving  the  bill  no  heariog. 
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lliere  Is  much  confusion  over  what 
this  bill  will  do.  Very  few  people  realize 
that  a  tax  cut  will  produce  more  tax 
income.  That  is  a  fact.  Robert  Dough- 
ton,  former  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  aptly 
put  the  matter  this  way:  "You  can  shear 
a  sheep  every  year.,  but  you  can  skin 
him  only  once."  The  tax  can  be  so  high 
that  all  revenue  will  soon  dry  up. 

The  excess  tax  is  supposed  to  be  a  war 
production  tax  that  is  a  taking  of  a  part 
of  the  extra  profits  made  by  concerns 
engaged  in  the  production  of  war  mate- 
rials. Small  business  concerns  are  strug- 
gling to  get  war  contracts,  as  the  major 
business  in  manufacturing  seems  to  be 
the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 
When  one  of  these  small  plants  gets  a 
contract,  an  arbitrary  figure  is  set  by 
which  an  excess  profit  is  determined. 
The  small  plants  need  a  great  amoimt 
of  help  in  putting  their  plants  in  order 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  and  this  arbitrary  tax,  excess- 
profits  tax,  prevents  them  from  using 
their  own  money  to  either  enlarge  or  fit 
out  their  plants  and,  as  a  result,  they 
soon  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
larger  plants  and  hence  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. When  once  out  of  business  the 
tax  is  lost. 

Chairman  Rexd  is  doing  no  more  than 
to  keep  his  promise  to  the  American 
people  and  the  promise  of  all  Republican 
candidates  to  reduce  taxes.  We  heard 
the  following  in  the  campaign:  "The 
Democrats  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
spend."  That  was  a  good  slogan.  Now 
for  the  Republicans  to  keep  up  the  same 
program  makes  the  voters  think  tbey 
were  taken  in. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  16 
has  this  to  say  about  taxes: 

Tkttman  Taxis  itxnrr  Go 

The  excess-profits  tax.  voted  by  the  Tru- 
man Congress,  will  expire  on  Jvme  30  unless 
it  Is  renewed.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  not  have  been  extended 
by  the  Democrats  even  If  Mr.  Truman  him- 
self  had   been  elected   last  November. 

Three  times  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  the  excess-profits  tax — In  World  War  I. 
In  World  War  n.  and  under  the  Second 
Revenue  Act  of  19S0  which  was  amended  in 
1961.  Bach  time  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  has  had  experience  in  administering 
the  excess-profits  tax  has  condemned  it- 

1.  Carter  Glass  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  for  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasury 
for  1919.  Secretary  Glass  said:  "It  encour- 
ages wasteful  expenditures,  puts  a  premium 
on  overcapitalization  and  a  penalty  on 
brains,  energy,  and  enterprise,  discourages 
new  ventures  and  confirms  old  ventrires  in 
their  monopolies." 

2.  Fred  Vinson,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Harry  Truman  until  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
said  In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  October  15.  1946:  "I  consider 
the  excess-profits  tax  to  be  a  particularly 
Important  obstacle  to  business  expansion 
and  I  suggest  its  outright  repeal  effective 
January  l,  1946,  Instead  of  retention  untU 
January  1,  1947,  as  provided  in  th»  House 
bin.  •  •  •  Of  all  the  taxes  on  the  books, 
the  excess-profits  tax  is  the  strongest  im- 
pediment to  reconversion.  •  •  •  The  excess- 
profits  tax  has  been  an  erratic  and  In  many 
Instances  an  Inequitable  tax.  The  difficulty 
Is  that  calling  profits  excessive  does  not  make 
them  excessive." 


S.  ^ohn  Snyder,  President  Truman's  Treas- 
ury dhief  after  1946,  had  3  years'  expolence 
in  administering  the  excess-profits  tax  that 
was  reinstated  by  Congress  In  1950.  In  an 
interview  last  September,  he  said  that  Con- 
gress might  well  let  the  tax  expire  on 
September  80.  He  said  that  the  tax  "Is  the 
most  difficult  ever  conceived."  and  that  in 
administration  "It  presented  an  almost  in- 
superable task."  ICr.  Snyder  even  questioned 
the  theory  of  the  tax:  "It  is  supposed  to  tax 
war  proflu.  I  think  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call 
It  an  excess-profits  tax.  Who  are  to  say 
what  are  excess  profits?  Why  should  you  put 
a  special  tax  penalty  on  efficiency.  Ingenuity, 
and  good  management?" 

On  October  21.  Mr.  Snyder  was  supported 
In  Ills  position  by  Mr.  Truman's  Commerce 
Secretary.  Mr.  Sawyer.  He  said  that  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  should  not  be  renewed  after 
it  expires  next  June  30. 

Cohgress  passed  the  excess-profits  tax  re- 
luctantly late  in  1950  upon  the  insistence  of 
the  Trimian  administration.  With  both  the 
Treasury  Secretary  and  the  Commerce  Sec- 
retary denouncing  the  excess -profits  tax,  it 
was  destined  to  go  if  the  Democrats  were  re- 
turned to  i>ower.  Is  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration going  to  start  out  by  reenactlng 
a  Truman  tax  which  the  finance  and  com- 
merce authorities  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration characterized  as  unfair,  economical- 
ly harmful  to  the  country,  and  administra- 
tively unworkable? 

With  the  excess-profits  tax  there  should  go, 
too.  ttie  boost  In  Individual  Income  taxes,  the 
tall  effecU  of  which  are  being  felt  for  the 
first  time  In  the  tax  on  last  year's  income. 
Congress  was  reluctant  to  vote  the  final 
boost  of  11  percent  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1951  and  prescribed  that  it  was  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1953.  Many  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  expiring  date  would  be 
moved  back  Q  months,  so  that  individuals 
and  Corporations  would  have  some  relief  at 
the  same  time. 

Now  that  an  administration  Is  in  office 
which  promises  to  do  a  Job  in  cutting  expend- 
itures, tax  relief  should  be  forthcoming 
for  corporations  on  the  date  provided  In  the 
Truman  tax  laws  and  for  Individuals  at  the 
same  time.  The  Reed  bill  should  pass.  Rep- 
resentative AVLKK.  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  will  not  heighten  his  reputation 
in  his  home  State  if  he  makes  good  his 
threajt  to  shelve  the  tax-relief  measure. 


Prket  of  Certaia  Defease  Mberak  aad 
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SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 


lit.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tl^e  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  Howard  I.  Young, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Defense 
Materials  Procurement  Agency,  regard- 
ing the  prices  of  certain  defense  minerals 
and  metals. 

.  Tlnere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fo^ows: 

Defense  Matebials 
PaocmucxNT  Aoemct. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  February  24, 1953. 
Hon.  iHxintT  C.  Dwossbak. 
Onited  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE4a  Senatok  Dworshak:  Pursuant  to  the 
agreement  reached  during  our  discussion  on 


I 


Felmiary  8.  19SS.  eonceming  your  remarks 
in  the  Senate  on  January  30,  1953,  I  am 
submitting  herein  certain  corrections  of  mis- 
takes which  were  made  inadvertently  in  our 
report  of  January  15,  1953.  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the  Senata. 

As  I  have  already  stated  to  you  in  per- 
son. I  deeply  regret  the  errors  we  made  and 
also  any  inconvenience  caused  anyone  as  a 
result  of  our  oversight.  A  corrected  rep<»t 
was  furnished  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  February  4,  1953. 
and  a  copy  thereof  was  handed  to  you  on 
the  same  date  by  Oliver  Eastland  of  my 
staff.  Corrections  of  your  specific  references 
follow: 

On  page  700  of  the  Congeesbionai.  Rbcoeo 
of  January  30.  1953.  you  refer  to  the  pxir- 
chase  of  "nearly  15  mllUon  pounds  of  copper 
over  a  17-month  period  at  the  rate  of  73 
cents  a  pound."  The  figure  "73  cents"  was 
Intended  to  reflect  the  amount  of  subsidy 
being  paid  to  the  contractor  under  the  con- 
tract, but  an  arithmetical  error  and  a  mis- 
placed decimal  {xilnt  resulted  In  a  completely 
erroneous  flgiu-e.  There  are  four  mines  In- 
volved In  this  case  vrtth  subsidy  payments 
ranging  from  4.975  cents  to  6.375  cents  per 
pound.  Your  remarlu  on  page  702  of  the 
Recokd  concerning  the  payment  of  as  much 
as  80  cents  and  90  cents  a  poimd  for  copper 
evidently  are  also  based  upon  inacciirate 
data  contained  in  our  original  report. 

Also  on  page  700  of  the  Rbcoro  you  refer 
to  an  instance  where  91  cents  per  pound  was 
paid.  The  decimal  point  again  was  mis- 
placed and  the  contract  should  have  been 
described  as  a  subsidy  payment  of  9.175  cents 
per  pound. 

Tour  comments  with  reference  to  the  two 
contracts  with  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  also 
appearing  on  page  700  of  the  Recx>rd.  require 
some  explanation  as  to  the  relationship  the 
respective  prices  bear  to  the  cxirrent  market. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  current 
market  price  of  60  cents  a  pound,  to  which 
you  refer,  relates  to  MoSj  (moIybden\im  sul- 
fide) contained  in  a  90-percent  concentrate 
and  is  commonly  quoted  on  that  basis.  For 
example,  the  publication  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  Metal  and  Mineral  Markete. 
shows  "Molybdenum  ore  per  poimd  of  con- 
tained MoSj.  90-percent  concentrate.  60 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  mines."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prices  of  90  cents  a  pound  and  $1.24  a 
poimd-  in  this  agency's  contracts  with  the 
company  apply  to  the  metallic  element  mo- 
lybdenum (Mo)  contained  In  concentrates 
of  the  mineral  molybdenite  (MoSs).  At  the 
ciu-rent  market  price  of  60  cents  for  a  pound 
of  MoSj.  the  equivalent  value  of  a  pound  of 
Mo  is  tl.  The  contract  prices  of  90  cents 
and  $U4  are,  therefore,  in  the  first  Instance 
10  cents  a  pound  below  the  current  market 
and  in  the  other  instancy  24  cents  a  pound 
above  the  current  market.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  imderstood  that  In  the  90-cent 
contract  the  price  may  not  exceed  that  figure 
except  for  escalation  due  to  Increases  In  op- 
erating costs,  and  In  the  other  contract  the 
price  of  $1.24  Is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
short  period  only,  after  which  It  Is  to  be  re- 
determined on  the  basis  of  actual  operating 
costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  the  average  price  to  be  paid 
during  the  period  of  the  contract  wlU  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  figure  stated  ($1.24). 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  effect  of  escalation 
on  operating  costs.  It  is  not  possible,  of 
coiirse.  to  discuss  fully  terms  of  this  type  in 
a  limited  form  of  report,  but  to  the  extent 
possible  the  corrected  report  is  more  specific 
in  these  matters  than  the  original  report. 

In  one  Instance,  on  page  700.  you  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  a  contract  which  covers 
S3  million  pounds  of  zinc  (the  Racoao  reads 
"lead")  at  a  price  at  17  cents  a  pound.  The 
report  was  originally  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  the  degree  of  productive  expanslcm  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  contract,  which  Is 
S3  million  pounds  In  this  case.  However,  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  purchase  is 
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limited  to  23  million  pounds,  and  \a  so  stated 
In  the  corrected  Tepaet. 

In  line  with  o\ir  imderstandlng  reached  on 
February  6,  1953.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  you 
will  have  the  above  correctlona  Inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  pointing  out,  of 
course,  that  the  previous  erroneous  refer- 
ences resulted  through  no  fault  on  your  part. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  courtesy  and 
cooperation  and  am  eager  to  work  Aon 
closely  with  you  in  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tom  Lroir. 
Pot  Rowaio  1.  Touifo, 
Deputjf  Administrator. 


Veterans'  Adminittntion  Dental  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KAflSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  dental  program 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

THX   OuTPATIKIVT   DKMTAI.   PBOOaAK 
1.   THE  SrrUATIOW 

Prom  July  1,  1946,  to  January  31.  1953,  a 
period  of  approximately  6Vi  years,  more  than 
S  million  applications  for  VA  outpatient 
dental  treatment  were  made  by  veterans. 
Approximately  3^4  million  cases  were  exam- 
ined and  av4  million  cases  treated.  The 
value  of  the  work  completed  by  staff  den- 
tists and  the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  fee- 
basis  dentists  is  in  excess  of  (260  million. 
This  amount,  however,  probably  represents 
only  a  small  part  of  the  possible  viltimate 
cost  of  the  outpatient  dental  treatment  pro- 
gram, since  only  a  small  segment  of  the  po- 
tentially eligible  veteran  population  has  ap- 
plied for  treatment  to  date.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  applied  are  eligible  for  continuous 
retreatment. 

During  these  8%  years  almost  3,800,000 
veterans  have  applied  for  outpatient  dental 
care  at  least  once,  and  about  80  percent  of 
them  (approximately  3  million)  have  been 
determined  eligible.  However,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  estimates  that  the  number 
of  veterans  potentially  eligible  to  receive  out- 
patient dental  care  ranges  from  more  than- 
11  million  to  16  million.  This  number  of 
ellglbles  Is  currently  being  Increased  at  the 
approximate  rate  of  1  million  veterans 
per  year.  Most  of  these  veterans  are  entitled 
to  continuous  treatment  for  service-con- 
nected and  related  adjunct  dental  conditions 
(and  as  a  result  represent  a  growing  burden 
to  the  taxpayer). 

Care  of  the  veterans'  legitimate  demands 
lor  outpatient  dental  treatment  In  recent 
years  has  generally  required  more  money 
than  the  Federal  Government  has  provided. 
In  fiscal  year  1953,  several  hundred  thousand 
veterans  will  fall  to  receive  the  care  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  law,  becaiise  the  funds 
provided  wlU  fall  short  of  actual  require- 
ments by  some  $24  mUUon. 

Obviously,  a  situation  has  developed 
whereby  Congress,  on  one  hand,  has  given  to 
the  veteran  certain  legal  benefits  entitling 
him  to  dental  treatment  for  service-con- 
nected conditions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  tb*  Mlmlnlstratlon  of 


such  benefits.  It  Is  only  fair  to  the  veteran 
that  Congress  either  take  these  benefits  seri- 
ously enough  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
or  reduce  the  benefits  in  accordance  with 
what  Congress  is  willing  to  appropriate. 

s.  LSOAL  Baaia  poa  m  paovoiioM  or  orrr- 
PATnorr  dsktal  mMATMKtn 

The  laws  and  regulations  under  which  the 
present  program  IS  approved  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  hasic  legislation  granting  medical 
and  hospital  treatment  to  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities Incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  to 
veterans  of  any  war  Is  incorporated  in 
Executive  Order  VA  Regulation  7A,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Lew  2,  73d 
Congress. 

(b)  Public  Law  791,  81st  Congress,  entitles 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion to  outpatient  treatment  for  any  physical 
disabilities  including  outpatient  dental 
treatment. 

(c)  Public  Law  28,  82d  Congress,  provides 
the  same  benefits  to  veterans  in  active 
service  after  June  27,  1950,  as  are  afforded  to 
veterans  of  wartime  service. 

VA  Regulation  No.  6123  has  established 
the  following  classes  of  beneficiaries  who 
may  be  authorised  outpatient  dental  treat- 
ment: 

Class  I:  Tliose  having  service-connected 
compensable  dental  disabiiltiee. 

Class  n:  Those  having  service-connected 
noncompensable  disabilities. 

Class  in:  Those  having  a  dental  condl>- 
tlon  not  service  connected  but  medically  de- 
termined to  be  aggravating  a  systemic  dis- 
order tliat  is  service  connected. 

Class  IV:  (Does  not  apply  to  outpatient 
treatment.)  Those  receiving  domiciliary 
care. 

Class  V:  Those  pursuing  a  coiirse  in  vo- 
cational training  authorized  under  Public 
Law  16,  78th  Congress,  as  amended,  who 
require  dental  treatment  to  prevent  inter- 
ruption of  training. 

Class  VI:  Persons  who  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Boxer  Rebellion,  and 
Philippine  Insurrection  eligible  under  Pub- 
lic Law  791,  81st  Congress. 

Class  vn:  Persons  who  served  on  or  after 
June  27,  1950,  eligible  under  Public  Law 
28,  82d  Congresa  (Korean  veterans). 

a.    IXTPATIKNT    DKNTAL   CABB 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  also  provides  extensive 
dental  care  to  bed  patients  in  hospitals  under 
the  legal  authority  wtxich  has  been  previ- 
ously cited.  The  hospitalization  of  veterans 
for  dental  diseases  or  conditions  which  re- 
quire inpatient  care  has  the  same  priority  as 
hospitalization  for  any  other  morbid  con- 
dition. 

Consequently,  any  living  veteran,  not  dis- 
honorably discharged,  is  potentially  eligible 
although  the  frequency  of  such  cases  is  low. 
During  a  recent  year  about  2,000  patients 
were  discharged  from  hospitals  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  after  admission  spe- 
cifically for  dental  care. 

Also,  any  veteran  admitted  for  hospitaliza- 
tion Is  eligible  for  complete  dental  examina- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  a  physical  exam- 
ination. Approximately  500,000  veterans  an- 
nually fall  into  this  category. 

However,  eligibility  for  inpatient  dental 
treatment  is  limited,  with  one  exception,  to 
those  patients  for  whom  such  care  will  have 
a  direct  or  material  bearing  on  the  physical- 
disability  necessitating  hospitalization. 

The  excepted  group  includes  patients  with 
chronic  disability  requiring  long  hospitaliza- 
tion. Pot  these  patients,  dental  care  in- 
volves that  necessary  treatment  to  keep  their 
mouths  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition  and 


with  sufficient  dentition  to  provide  adequate 
mastication. 

This  excepted  group,  of  course,  is  composed 
primarily  of  patients  hoepitallaed  for  tuber- 
culosla.  neuropsychiatrlc  conditions,  or  long- 
term  general  medical  and  surgical  condi- 
tions, and  members  in  VA  domiciles. 

At  any  time,  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  100,000  patients  in  the  VA  hospitals  and 
all  of  the  17.000  members  in  the  domiciles  are 
in  this  group. 

4.   ZSTABUSHMEirr   OF   VKTSSANS'   EUCnOJTT 

As  indicated,  inpatient  dental  care  may 
be  administered  to  VA  bed  patients  In  in- 
stances where  the  patients'  condition  may 
or  may  not  t>e  service  connected.  However, 
with  the  few  exceptions  hitherto  outlined,  all 
outpatient  dental  treatment  must  be  related 
in  some  fashion  to  a  service-connected  den- 
tal or  medical  ailment. 

To  establish  eligibility  for  outpatient  den- 
tal treatment,  a  veteran  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  Is 
the  function  of  the  VA  Adjudication  Divi- 
sion— not  the  VA  Dental  Service — to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  veteran's  dental 
disabilities  were  Incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  his  military  service.  When  an  applica- 
tion Is  redelved.  the  Adjudication  Division 
obtains  the  veteran's  service  records  to  de- 
termine the  veteran's  dental  history  in  tlM 
Armed  Forces.  Each  tooth  of  the  veteran  is 
considered  separately.  If  the  veteran  Is 
found  to  have  developed  a  dental  disability 
in  the  service,  then  service  connection  for 
tlie  individual  tooth,  or  teeth.  Is  granted. 
After  the  veteran's  claim  lias  tieen  adjudi- 
cated, tlie  Dental  Service  is  notified  of  tlM 
decision,  and  dental  treatment  is  authoriaed 
for  those  dental  disabilities  found  to  be 
service  connected. 

In  order  to  eliminate  delay  in  rendering 
outpatient  treatment  to  persons  who  served 
on  or  after  Jime  27,  1950  (L  e.,  Korean  vet- 
erans), VA  Technical  Bulletin  lOA-303  pro- 
vides for  outpatient  dental  treatment  pend- 
ing adjudication  of  claims  of  those  veterans 
who  apply  within  1  year  after  separation 
from  service  and  for  whom  dental  disease 
is  shown  to  exist  within  that  year.  This 
technical  bulletin  was  initiated  to  provide 
Korean  veterans  with  the  same  prima  facia 
eligibility  consideration  afforded  veterans  at 
World  War  n. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  ttia 
Veterans'  Administration  has  estimated  that 
today  there  are  between  11  million  and  18 
million  veterans  who  are  potentially  eligible 
for  outpatient  dental  treatment.  These  in- 
clude all  95.000  veterans  of  the  Spanlsli- 
American  War.  between  1,900,000  and  2.700,- 
000  veterans  of  Worid  War  I,  between  8,400.- 
000  and  11,800,000  veterans  of  World  War  n, 
aiid  approximately  1,400.000  veterans  who 
served  on  or  after  June  27,  1950. 

If  all  the  veterans  now  potentially  eligible 
applied  for  treatment  at  least  once  during 
their  Ufetime,  the  bill  to  the  Government 
would  be  approximately  $1,400,000,000.  How- 
ever, as  previously  Indicated,  most  of  thee* 
veterans  would  be  eligible  for  continuous  re- 
treatment  (in  fact,  during  the  past  6>4  years 
there  were  more  than  1,200,000  applications 
for  retreatment).  so  that  the  total  eventual 
money  biU  could  become  a  matter  of  several 
billion  doUars. 

B.   STATI8TICAI.  KXPBUXNCS 

Statistically,  the  number  of  appllcatiom 
for  outpatient  dental  treatment  received  an- 
nually has  varied  from  almost  600,000  to 
slightly  more  than  1  million.  The  million 
peak  was  achieved  during  fiscal  year  1947 
foUowlng  the  release  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  World  War  n  servicemen  who  were 
granted  prima  fade  eUglbiUty  for  dental  out- 
patient care  for  •  l-year  period  foUowinff 
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their  discharge  from  military  service.  An- 
other peak  occurred  in  fiscal  year  1950  when 
some  800,000  applications  were  received. 
This  peak  was  largely  due  to  a  minor  eco- 
nomic recession  In  the  midwinter  of  that 
year  which  produced  some  60,000  applica- 
tions above  the  number  expected.  (This 
recession  also  had  Its  effect  in  increased  ap- 
plication rates  for  other  VA  benefits  as  well 
as  for  VA  dental  treatment.) 

After  dropping  to  a  low  point — slightly 
less  than  600.000  in  fiscal  year  1951 — dental 
treatment  applications  again  resumed  an  up- 
ward trend.  This  year  715.000  applications 
are  expected,  and  in  fiscal  year  1954  the  num- 
ber should  be  larger.  An  Important  factor 
In  this  upward  trend  is  the  Korean  veterans. 
Last  fiscal  3rear  there  were  approximately 
50.000  Public  Law  28  applications.  During 
the  first  7  montiis  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  have  received  116.000  such  applications. 
These  Public  Law  28  veterans  appear  to  be 
well  informed  as  to  their  rights.  Although 
they  form  only  a  small  segment  of  the  total 
veteran  population,  less  than  10  percent,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  current 
monthly  applications  are  iMing  made  by 
them. 

The  number  of  repeat  applications,  that 
is  applications  made  for  purposes  of  retreat- 
ment. has  risen  sharply  over  the  past  6  years. 
In  fiscal  year  1947,  repeat  applications  con- 
stituted less  than  3  percent  of  total  appli- 
cations. During  the  past  fiscal  year  44  per- 
cent of  the  applications  made  were  for  pur- 
poses of  retreatment,  and  today  almost  one- 
lialf  of  the  applications  made  by  veterans 
other  than  those  in  the  Public  Law  28  group 
are  for  retreatment. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  not  had  a  staff 
of  dentists  in  its  own  clinics  large  enough 
to  dispose  of  the  influx  of  applications  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  recnilt  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  maintain  a  system  of  in- 
service  clinics  large  enough  for  this  pvirpose. 
As  a  result.  It  lias  been  necessary  to  purchase 
the  greater  part  of  the  dental  work  from 
private  dentists  on  a  fee  basis.  (Almost 
62.000  private  dentisU  Indicated  a  wilUng- 
ness  to  participate  in  the  VA  dental  treat- 
ment program  in  fiscal  year  1952.)  Since 
fiscal  year  1946.  private  dentists  have  made 
almost  one-half  of  the  dental  examination 
ccLses  and  an  even  higher  proportion  (84 
percent)  of  the  dental  treatment  cases  at 
a  cost  of  $215  million  for  clinical  services. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  average 
cost  per  case  treated  by  fee-basis  dentists 
has  risen  from  about  $70  to  $101.57.  Factors 
which  have  accounted  lor  this  rise  are:  (1) 
aging  of  the  veteran  population  with  its 
resultant  increase  in  dental  treatment  re- 
quirements, (2)  deferment  by  some  veterana 
of  required  treatment  which  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  more  serious  dental 
conditions,  and  (3)  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  over  this  period  wblch  txas  resulted 
in  some  upward  adjustment  of  the  fee- 
schedule  rates.  The  cost  .of  fee-basis  exami- 
nation cases  has  been  more  stable,  rising 
only  from  about  $13  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  $13.88  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

At  the  end  of  January  1953,  the  backlog 
of  unprocessed  applications  exceeded  300.000 
and  $17,778,000  would  have  been  required 
to  bring  this  backlog  down  to  normal  pro- 
portions. The  funds  available  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  are  inadequate 
to  keep  the  status  quo;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  the  backlog  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed 400,000  applications.  To  achieve  cur- 
rency In  operations  liy  the  end  of  tills  fiscal 
year  would  require  not  less  than  $24  million. 


Receipt  of  applications  for  outpatient  dental  care  during  each  fiscal  year  and  applicationa 
pendtrm  treatment  authorization  at  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  July  J,  1946,  through  Jan.  SI, 
196S 
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I  Estimated. 
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■  EsUii^ted. 

s.  ruTUBB  or  thx  pkocxaic 

It  is  [hard  to  visualize  tills  program  where 
the  costs  are  measured  in  millions,  the  case 
loads  in  hundreds  of  thovisands,  and  the 
units  of  treatment  in  individual  teeth.  Per- 
haps a  more  simple  approach  can  be  made 
by  pointing  out  the  practical  effect  of  the 
enabling  law  in  an  individual  case.  Last 
stmamer  the  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
ducted a  case  study  of  veterans  for  whom 
outpatient  dental  treatment  was  provided. 
The  study  included  2.333  patients  who  had 
received  treatment  following  a  first  appli- 
cation for  such  treatment  and  an  additional 
1399  patients  who  were  treated  after  a  sec- 
ond or  later  application.  The  following  facts 
were  discovered. 

Each  new  applicant  on  the  average  r<K]uired 
treatment  for  more  than  half  of  tils  teeth 
(only  14.6  of  82  teeth  were  found  to  be 
normal  or  functionally  restored).  For  the 
repeat :  applicant,  ti^  aituation  was  even 
slightly  worse. 


However,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
average  new  applicant's  teeth  proved  to  be 
service-connected,  and  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  average  repeat  applicant's  teeth 
were  service-connected  for  treatment. 

The  basic  law  for  outpatient  treatment 
provides  for  the  treatment  of  service-con- 
nected disability  and  also  for  other  disabili- 
ties that  may  be  associated  with  service- 
connected  disability.  Since  the  mouth  Is  an 
Integrally  functioning  organ  of  tlie  human 
body  and  the  teeth  are  all  related,  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  dental  care  solely  for 
service-connected  teeth  in  each  case  (al- 
though this  is  done  wtiere  clinically  pos- 
sible). For  example.  If  a  veteran  has  lost 
his  fixst  molar  under  conditions  which  make 
that  space  service-connected  and  the  two 
teeth  adjacent  to  the  molar  are  also  missing 
but  not  service-connected,  then  to  provide 
a  replacement  for  the  service-connected 
tooth,  it  is  also  essential  to  replace  the  two 
adjacent  iT^i—ing  teetli. 
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It  has  been  said  that  It  Im  possible  tor  • 
,Tetenm  patient  to  have  only  one  Berrloe-con- 
nected  tooth  and  finally  to  receive  f\ill  den- 
tures from  tbe  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
Is  possible  by  law  and  has  occasionally,  but 
ziot   frequently,   occurred. 

The  dental  program  has  been  made  expen- 
sive by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  veteran  applicants  require  dental  proa- 
theses  and  also  by  the  fact  that  once  service 
ecMinectlon  is  establlalied.  the  Government 
provides  continuing  care  at  the  Federal  ex- 
pense. 

How  involved  and  costly  this  continuing 
care  is  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  of  a 
veteran  who  has  experienced  seven  episodes 
at  treatment  at  VA  expense.  In  1935,  this 
Teteran  who  had  9  service-connected  teeth 
came  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
treatment.  He  was  authorized  and  received 
one  filling  at  a  cost  <tf  $3.  Fovu-  years  later 
in  1839.  he  returned  for  an  upper  partial 
Which  cost  the  Veterans*  Administration 
$36.60.  Three  years  later  he  received  an- 
other upper  partial  at  a  cost  of  #48.  Four 
^•ars  later  in  1946,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion remade  the  upper  partial  and  con- 
structed a  lower  partial  at  a  cost  of  $85.  In 
1849.    8    years    later,    it    was    necessary    to 


extract  7  teeth  (only  one  of  which 
service-connected),  construct  an  upper  full 
denture,  remake  the  lower  partial  and  add 
one  filling  at  a  cost  of  $246.  Two  yean  la- 
ter, it  proved  necessary  to  extract  the  vet- 
eran's remaining  eight  teeth  (none  of  them 
service-connected)  In  order  to  give  the  vet- 
eran a  full  upper  and  lower  at  a  cost  of  $164. 
One  year  later,  he  came  in  for  additional 
treatment  at  a  cost  of  $70.  This  veteran  to 
date  has  not  only  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $652.50,  but  he  is  also  eligible  for  con- 
tinuing treatment. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  current 
program  is  admittedly  expensive,  but  if  the 
veteran  is  to  receive  effective  dental  care  as 
presently  authorized  by  law,  there  is  no 
cheap  way  out.  The  cost  per  patient  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  only  way 
that  Congress  can  redu(»  the  cost  of  the 
program  without  denying  the  veteran  hia 
legal  due  is  to  reduce  the  program's  scope. 
The  decision  is  up  to  Congress.  Either  Con- 
gress must  provide  generous  funds  for  the 
outpatient  dental  program  as  it  now  stands, 
or.  Congress  must  amend  the  program  to  the 
point  where  it  is  less  generous  to  the  vet- 


-^ .  ,                                               Cost  of  VA  dental  pTogram  * 

Total  cost 

Admin  tetra- 
tiveooet ' 

CHnical  costs 
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$3,411,000 
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$31831000 
4101,000 
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$1^131000 
13, 121. 000 

$sa2n,ooo 

31SI4.O0O 
31  MS,  000 
31701000 
31.811000 

>  These  are  minlmam  estimates  and  include  only  readily  identifiable  costs.  Excluded  are  the  costs  of  sdjudioa- 
tioa  of  dental  applications,  of  certain  vouchering  activities  for  invoices  submitted  by  fee-basis  dentists,  the  costs  ol 
Biaintaining  clinical  reeords  in  tiaspitals  and  oatpatieot  clinics,  travel  sssts  for  veterans  coming  to  VA  clinics,  etc. 

*  Includes  cost  of  central  office  staff  and  of  dentists  snd  other  deDtai  employees  engaced  in  administrative  work 
kivolving  the  processiDg  of  appUcatioos  lor  outpatient  treatment. 

*  Not  available. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASBACHnsxm 
IN  TRX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Anglim,  Jr..  secretary, 
Boston  branch.  National  Postal  Trans- 
port Association. 

The  Boston  branch.  National  Postal 
Transport  Association,  composed  of 
postal  transportation  clerks  living  and 
working  ih  all  six  New  England  States, 
feels  that  the  following  article  from  the 
Postal  Transport  Journal  of  October  1952 
correctly  states  and  honestly  presents  the 
ease  for  a  salary  increase  for  postal 
workers  : 


TBS  SBBnnciMo  PavcHxcac  ob  trs  Cass  or 
DDsunaHiMe  Rktuuis 

(By  Wallace  J.  Legge.  Jr.) 

While  postal  transportation  clerks  have  re- 
ceived salary  Increases  averaging  $1.T70  since 
IMS.  their  economic  position,  as  a  group,  has 
■taadily  declined  since  1939. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  our  salaries 
have  continually  lagged  behind  the  rising 


cost  at  living.  The  leg^lslative  wheels  grind 
slowly,  with  the  result  that  each  time  salary 
legislation  was  enacted,  it  was  obsolete  on 
the  day  it  became  law. 

However,  even  if  our  salaries  had  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  our  economic 
position  in  our  communities  would  still  have 
declined.  In  this  article  the  Committee  on 
Labor  Education  will  try  to  point  up  the 
two  factors  we  believe  to  be  responsible  for 
our  economic  decline. 

THK  COST  or  isvma 

In  discussing  the  Department  (rf  Labor's 
Constimers  Price  Index,  we  wish  to  make 
clear  that  we  do  not  agree  that  the  index 
presents  an  accurate  pictiu-e  of  the  cost  of 
living.  We  believe  that  the  actual  cost  of 
living  for  people  in  our  economic  group  is 
much  higher  than  the  percentage  contained 
in  the  Consumers  Price  Index  for  Moderate 
Income  Families.  We  mtist  begin  at  some 
point,  however,  and  for  ttie  purpose  at  hand 
will  use  the  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics,  Con- 
sumers Price  Index.  Our  illustration  is 
based  upon  a  clerk  who  was  grade  5  in  1938. 

During  the  1886-30  period  a  grade  5  clerk 
received  an  anntial  salary  of  $2,460. 

In  1952  this  same  clerk,  now  classified 
grade  9,  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $4,270. 

Slnoe  1989  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
91  potent.  Therefore,  ths  clerk  who  r»- 
celved  $2,460  in  1989,  should  receive  an  aa- 
nual  salary  ot  $4,679  in  1962.  As  he  receives 
only  $4,270,  he  deserves  an  increase  erf  $409 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

There  is  another,  and  at  this  time  mora 
important  factor  to  be  considered. 


Since  1989  the  produettvlty  of  worldng 
people  in  our  country  has  Increased  tremsn- 
douBly.  This  increased  productivity  has 
brought  benefits  to  labor.  Industry,  and  ths 
public.  Through  collective  bcu^ainlng  it  has 
developed  that  labor's  share  of  the  benefits 
made  possible  by  gmtt«r  efficiency  is  a  mod- 
est 2 14  percent  per  year.  This  2>4  percent 
is  called  the  impR>vement  factor,  and  w« 
submit  that  the  real  reason  postal  transpor- 
tation clerks  have  slipped  dow^  the  eoonomte 
ladder  is  because  we  have  confined  out 
thinking  to  increasing  salaries,  commensttrate 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
did  not  consider  the  improvement  factor. 

The  following  breakdown  is  based  upon  ths 
2>4  percent  improvement  factor  beginning 
in  1939: 
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Prom  the  above  it  can  be  seen  tlMtt  the 
elerk  in  otir  illustration  should  now  b«  r«« 
ceiving  $096  additional  on  the  improveinea$ 
factor  alone. 

The  question  may  be  aaksd  whether  th« 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  postal  employ- 
ees has  increased  since  1909.  In  answer  «$ 
quote  the  foUowing  from  the  Postmsstsr 
General's  report  for  ths  fiscal  year  andlnf 
Jimc  30,  1951: 

Page  2:  "The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
1951  were  $1,776,816,354.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $99,329,387  or  5i>2  percent  over  thoe« 
of  1960,  the  previous  highest  revenues  ot 
any  year  In  postal  history." 

Page  3 :  "Every  effort  is  being  made  to  off- 
set increasing  costs.  Output  per  man-hour 
has  inereassd." 

Page  4:  "Kxpressed  in  number  at  pieeas  of 
mail,  the  volxmie  for  1961  was  48JKW,410XKMl. 
exceeding  the  previous  year  by  1344.07S.OOt 
pieces  or  4.09  percent." 

Page  4:  "The  number  of  plscss  of  mall 
per  capita  was  305.11  in  1951.  as  compared 
with  297.S5  in  1950.  Tbe  number  was  218.73 
in  1941." 

Page  4:  "FOr  the  10-year  period  1941  to 
1951  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  and 
special  service  transactions  was  80  percent." 

Page  5:  "While  the  pieces  of  mall  Increased 
4.09  percent  in  1951  as  compared  with  1950, 
the  hours  of  employment  decreased  1 .41  per- 
cent." 

Page  6:  -9or  ths  10-year  period  endlBg 
with  1961.  while  revenue  Increased  119  per- 
cent, obligations  193  percent,  pieces  60  par- 
cent,  and  pounds  91  percent,  the  hours  of 
productive  employment  increased  only  37 
percent." 

Page  5:  "The  total  number  of  postal  em- 
ployees at  the  cloee  of  fiscal  year  1951  was 
498,196,  of  which  2.617  were  departmental 
employees  and  406,580  field  employees.  The 
total  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1950  was 
600.678.  Since  1946.  mail  volume  increased 
23.7  percent,  but  the  number  of  postal  eoi- 
ployees  increased  only  14.8  percent." 

We  believe  the  above,  taken  from  the  Post- 
master General's  report.  Justifies  our  seek- 
ing a  salary  adjustment  based  upon  the  2^ 
JMTcent  improvement  factor. 

To  keep  abreast  of  the  cost  of  living  tha 
clerk  in  our  illustration  needs  $407;  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of 
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productivity  at  tlw  rat*  of  2%  PtnfoM  vtt 
year  since  18g».  b*  ofdm  i08g.    Hm  total 

is  $1,406. 

■ven  if  the  tUmrk  war*  to  reealvs  this  la- 
creass  of  $1,406.  he  wofidd  stUl  be  sbort  $6jBe« 
for  the  period  1889-68.  bscauss  bs  did  not 
rscclve  any  additional  coBapeasatkm  for  ills 
Increased  productivity  during  those  ysan^ 

During  this  sams  parkxU  dssptt*  salary 
iBcrsasss,  his  salary  lagged  bafalnd  the  cost 
of  living  and  he  lost  ground  becaiise  ths 
retroactive  features  of  salar}'  leglalatlon  were 
not  liberal  enotigh. 

These,  we  beUevs,  are  tbe  reaaoos  for  tha 
shrinking  paycheok  and  wliy  tka  eooaomle 
status  of  postal  transport(itloo  clerks  de- 
clined during  the  1938-62  period.  Our 
real  income  dlminisbsd  while  our  produc- 
Uvity  inccsassd. 


FEPC  Ba  Tmmei  H**!  InporiMt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MiwinaoTi. 

XH  THB  SENATB  OP  TBE  TJlfmo  STATKS 

Wedmsday.  Februmry  2S,  19U 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  controversial  problems  be- 
fore the  Congress  Is  the  so-called  fair 
employment  practices  biU.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  a  sponsor  ot  this  pro- 
poaed  leglalaiian  erer  sinee  tbe  list 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of 
misinformation  has  derrioped  as  to  the 
purposes  and  objectires  of  this  legisla- 
tlon.  Mr.  Ken  Turner,  special  corre- 
spondent from  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
in  a  feature  article  on  August  16.  1952, 
sets  at  rest  same  of  these  myths,  rumors, 
and  misinterpretations.  Therefore.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's article  be  printed  tai  the  Appendix 
of  the  RBCota.  I  commend  its  reading 
in  the  spirit  of  understanding  to  all 
Blembers  of  tbe  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

PBPC  Btu.  "Dmanm  Most  lisHiaTaiiT 
(By  Ken  Turner) 

WasHnioiOM.  August  18.— This  Is  a  presi- 
dential campaign  year  and  here  along  the 
Potomac  where  it  is  always  in  order  to  talk 
politics  the  worda— civil  rights — again  have 
become  of  major  importance. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the  front  pages 
of  hundreds  of  pai>ers  do  not  carry  these 
words  In  some  hsadlioe.  They  have  come 
to  mean  a  fiock  of  things  to  a  lot  of  people. 
And  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  you  can 
•xpect  to  see  more  and  more  In  the  news- 
papers about  clvU  rights. 

A  major  campaign  Issue  Is  certain  to  re- 
solve about  the  always  controversial  question 
of  clvU  rights.  To  some,  they  are  fighting 
words;  to  others  they  are  hopeful  words. 

Actually  the  two  words  are  a  sort  of  catch- 
all for  leglalatlan  designed  to  eliminate  what 
is  called  discriminations  becaxise  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Here  In  the  Capital  CTlty  these  words  have 
come  to  mean  generally  three  things:  (1) 
Abolition  of  state  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting:  (2)  a  statute  making  lynching  a 
Federal  offense  so  that  FMeral  agents  may 
step  in  where  lynching!  have  occuri'ed  and 
(3)  the  establishment  of  a  Pair  Btnployment 
Practices  Oommlsslon  (PKPC)  with  pQSlttva 
powers  to  eliminate  discriminations  In  ths 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  average  Americaa  generally  under- 
stands what  Is  meant  by  the  first  two.    It  is 
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itettM  ortbaas  so-called  elvU  rl^ts  bill»^ 
nPC— which  sttrs  the  most  heatsd  oontro- 
It  Is  also  tlw  least  understood  be- 
lt is  a  oompitn  iHan.  By  the  same 
token  etvu-rl^u  advocatss  regard  It  as  the 
most  Important. 

To  flad  oat  Just  what  the  strong  dvU- 
rlghts  advocates  msan  by  FKPC  the  writer 
called  00  Senator  Hvaar  HuisFBasT.  Demo- 
crat, of  Mlnnasota.  the  Senate's  leading 
<duunpioa  of  elvU-rlghts  leglslatlao. 

Senator  HTnavaaT  la  the  principal  au- 
thor of  a  fair  employment  practices  biU 
which  has  been  O.  K.'d  by  the  Senate  Labor 
CoBunlttae  and  is  c«taln  to  be  heard  from 
when  the  new  Congress  goes  into  session  in 
January.; 

But  Senator  HuMPHBZT,  realizing  the  con- 
troversy that  FKPC  atwafs  stirs,  has  steered 
dear  of  that  title  in  his  bill  which  has  the 
hacking  of  16  other  Senators,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

It  is  called  the  Federal  Equality  of  C^por- 
txmity  in  employment  Act.  and  its  chief  pur- 
pose U  to  "prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  and  ancestry." 

The  new  measure  la  a  sort  of  compromise 
approach  to  the  question.  It  has  been  wrU- 
tcn  in  such  a  way  that  on  its  face  it  answers 
much  of  the  long-standing  criticism  leveled 
at  such  legislation  in  the  past. 

For  instance,  opponents  have  consistently 
charged  that  antidiscrimination  or  FEPC  leg- 
islation would  regulate  the  e^^>loyment 
practicea  of  aU  businassss.  even  the  comer 
drug  store;  that  It  would  require  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  minority  workers  that  he 
dldnt  need;  that  employees  would  have  to 
replace  white  employees  with  Negroes;  that 
employers  charged  with  discrimination  could 
be  forced  to  stand  trial  In  some  court  far 
removed  from  their  reaidence;  that  the  Oom- 
mlsalon  could  send  employers  to  Jail  for  re- 
fusing to  abide  by  Its  dedslona. 

None  of  these  chargss  win  hold  water  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  new  bill,  according  to 
tha  Senator. 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  letters 
'7i^PC~  quickly  bring  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion  intp   bad  repute.  Senator   HincFBsrx 


"Thost  Initiate  set  off  an  emotional  out- 
burst, not  a  reasoned  reaction.  They  have 
been  given  all  sorts  of  fantastic  connota- 
tions; businessmen  imagine  the  Government 
looking  over  their  shoulders  and  controlling 
every  detail  of  their  ofllce  operations;  States 
and  municipalities  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rsarhtng  Into  tbe  inUmat*  aflatrs  of 
our  dtlaens.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  time  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and 
examine  ths  propoeed  Federal  legislation  for 
equality  of  opportunity  in  enxployment  on 
its  aasrlia.  Only  thorough  public  knowledge 
of  the  impact  and  its  provisions  will  dispel 
the  confusion  connected  with  this  issue. 

'Xet'a  begin  with  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated mlsgenerallzation.  that  under  this  bill 
the  Oovcrnment  will  dictate  to  all  employ- 
ers how  to  run  their  businera.  This  Is  false 
on  two  counts.  First,  the  sole  impact  of 
the  bill  Is  to  prohibit  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry  In  the  hiring  and  treatment  of 
employees.  In  all  other  respects  the  em- 
ployer U  free  to  operate  his  business  as  he 
chooses. 

"Seooad.  far  from  regulating  an  businesses, 
the  bill  would  affect  only  a  small  minority 
Of  them — about  2  percent.  Ita  application 
is  limited  to  concerns  in  Interstate  com- 
merce With  50  or  more  employees.  Of  the 
3.500.000  companies  In  the  United  States, 
only  TO.'TQO  have  more  than  50  workera." 

Here's  the  way  tbs  Federal  law  would 
work: 

First  a  sworn  diarss  oC  discrimination 
pujst  be  made  by  an  somiloyee.  If  tha 
charge  Is  supportad  by  convincing  evidence, 
the  enaployer.  employment  avsncy.  or  imlon 
chazfad'would  be  invited  to  talk  it  over  with 


ir  or  reprtsantstlvsj 
During  this  period  of  Inf  oraaal  proosadln^s 
evary  effort  would  be  nuMte  to  reacls  an 
agrssBMnt.  If  ttao  party  diarged  a^aad 
that  tbere  had  been  a  vlolatloa  of  tbe  law 
and  was  wilUng  to  rrniaty  It.  tbe  aass  woal«l 
end  there. 

If  no  agreement  Is  ccaehad,  a  formal  bear- 
ing woold  bs  rsquirad  at  whlcb  tbe  employee; 
or  agaacy.  or  union  would  bave  all  tha  pro- 
taetlosis  of  tbe  Admtalsirattsa  Procadnr*  Act. 
Tbcy  wa«dd  be  entitled  to  a  stateaiSBt  oC 
(duuges  and  be  given  full  opportunity  to 
cross-examine,  have  wiinfsses  for  their  sida, 
and  present  all  relevant  evldcnee.  In  atfdti- 
Moa  the  Imrden  at  proving  tbe  charge  woulA 
be  on  the  Oovemment  attorney. 

Any  order  of  the  Oonunlaslon  ■snst  ba 
baaed  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  •vl'* 
dence — the  usual  -test  -for  establishing  a 
plaintiff's  case  in  State  courts.  Tbe  Com- 
mission's order,  after  the  hearing,  would 
either  dismiss  the  charge  or  direct  the  party 
complained  of  to  cease  the  tuilawf  ul  employ- 
ment practice. 

But  the  Commissioa's  order  would  not  ba 
self -enforcing,  A  decree  of  a  Federal  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  would  be  rsqalred.  A 
party  dissatisfied  wiVti  the  Commission's  or- 
der could  obtain  a  court  review  and  sub- 
stantial evidence  wonld  be  required  before 
the  court  would  iasvke  the  enforosment 
decree. 

Failure  to  abide  by  the  decree  of  tbe  court 
would  subject  the  employer,  agency,  or 
union  to  normal  oontampt  penalties  of  Fsdl* 
eral  courts. 

Other  provtetona  «f  tbe  propoaeJ  legisla- 
tion provide  that  the  seven-member  Cont- 
missioa,  appointed  by  the  Prssldant,  shall 
be  oonflrmed  by  tbe  Senate;  that  principal 
agents  of  the  Commission,  other  than  com- 
mlasloners.  shall  be  residents  of  the  area  in 
which  they  perform  their  duties;  that  Whera 
there  are  State  and  local  agencies  wltta  sImU 
lar  legMatlon  tbe  Federal  act  shall  cede  tta 
jurisdlctian  to  that  agency;  that  Congreaa 
can  override  any  regulation  of  the  Oommts« 
sion  It  oonsidara  not  conBigt.rnt  with  tba 
congressional  act.  \.; 

Smator  Hvupkbct.  who  dislikes  the  use 
of  the  word  "compulsory"  as  applied  to  the 
act.  Insists  that  this  measioT  Is  an  "en- 
forceable antidlserlmtBatton  proposal  ttat  la 
workable — not  a  oompulacry  law." 

He  said  ttiat  Us  "enforcement  provisions" 
have  been  greatly  "magnified  Into  the  threat- 
ening picture  of  tbe  Federal  OovernnMnt 
going  around  with  a  club  to  browbeat  any 
businessman   it  can  find." 

He  added  "No  one  should  be  fooled  by  this 
caricature.  The  club  is  there,  all  right,  but 
It  is  a  yietty  small  one  and  can  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

"Vcduntary  complianee  will  be  the  ruOe,  ar 
It  has  been  nndw  State  and  municipal  ad- 
ministration of  similar  Isgislatlon.  Already 
9  States  and  some  25  elttes  have  enacted 
enforceable  guaranteea  of  eqtial  opportunity 
for  employment. 

"The  record  in  New  York  State,  the  first 
to  pacs  fair-employment  leglalatlon,  shows 
that  an  amaslng  number  of  oases  are  settl<Ml 
by  voluntary  means.  Since  1946  out  of  some 
IJBOO  complaints  filed,  precisely  1  ease  gee 
to  the  courts.  Other  States  bava  bad  eom- 
parable  experience. 

"I  have  heard  many  peo|de  say  that  they 
are  an  for  equMlty  of  opportunity  but  they 
dont  l&e  the  Mea  of  quotaa  or  regimenta- 
tion. Wettber  do  X.  Quotas  would  be  In 
violation  of  thU  proposal  beca\ise  they  would 
make  race,  color,  religion,  national  (»lgln,  or 
anoestrr  a  ertterion  for  hiring  and/or  firing. 
'  "trnder  It  the  trnpltjer  win  hire  or  fire 
minority  woikers  for  the  same  reason  he 
does  anybody  else.  He  certainly  shouldn't 
be  required  to  fire  anybody  to  make  room  for 
workers  drawn  from  some  minority  group. 

"But  he  would  be  required  to  saleet  new 
employees  frbm  among  qualUked  appneaals 
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wg«rai—  of  their  rmelsl  or  rallgkras  back- 
fpfaantm.  fleaato  bill  3SM  mmld  not  gukr- 
•ateo  »  Job  to  aaTbotfy;  kU  It  wotild  guar- 
•ata*  i«  •  tmix  etaanoe  to  get  a  job  in  a  per- 
eant  of  tha  buaineaaea  of  this  coimtry. 
8uraly  tbta  is  a  modeat  objactiva." 

Senator  HuicpasxT  rxlmltted  that  preju- 
dioea  cannot  be  abollahed  by  leglalation.  But 
he  added  "we  believe  that  acta  of  dlacrimi- 
nation  that  flow  from  prejudicea  can  be 
prevented.  What  we  want  la  the  Federal 
Ooremment  to  say  these  dlacrlmlnatlomi  are 
bad  and  then  enact  an  enforceable  law,  that 
la  workable,  to  end  them." 

Ha  said  ha  believes  that  Senate  biU  3308 
Sa  both  a  "defensible  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  discrimination  in 
employment  which  is  national  in  scope  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REIiiARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  Toax  ' 

ZK  TBS  HOX7SS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdcv.  February  25. 1953 

ICr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was 
founded  106  years  ago  and  is  today  one 
of  our  largest  colleges  in  the  country, 
last  week  Installed  a  new  president  He 
Is  Dr.  Buell  Gordon  Gallagher,  who  prior 
to  his  association  with  CCNT  was  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 
in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
He  has  a  fine  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
tducator.  and  administrator.  The  ad- 
dress he  delivered  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies also  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
high  ideals,  tolerance,  and  integrity. 

At  a  time  when  academic  freedom  is 
being  threatened  and  our  educational 
system  finds  itself  on  the  defensive,  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  know  that  a  man  of 
Dr.  Gallagher's  caliber  and  convictions 
will  be  at  the  helm  of  a  great  institution 
of  learning.  He  should  prove  to  be  of 
Invaluable  help  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain academic  freedom  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  to  keep  our  educational 
system  strong. 

In  connection  with  the  current  Inves- 
tigations of  the  country's  schools  and 
colleges,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  a  very  fine  editorial 
en  the  subject  and  the  major  portion  of 
Dr.  Gallagher's  address,  both  of  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbxme  on  February  23. 1953 : 
FanaoK  Df  Education 
The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, under  Reprceentative  Bauold  Vxuik. 
ia  preparing  ita  investigation  of  the  country's 
•dueatioDal  system.  The  start  of  a  weelt 
which  is  expected  to  see  the  inquiry  launched 
ta  a  good  time,  it  seems  to  us,  to  read  over 
the  inaugural  addreea  delivered  last  week 
by  Buell  O.  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  It  appears 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  Or.  Oallagher  states 
simply,  firmly,  and  (dearly  the  Importance  of 
preaarving  freedom  in  this  vital  sector  of  the 
Nation'a  life.  Be  givea  his  pledge,  as  a  good 
cltlcan,  and  a  good  educator,  to  fight  au  thoee 
who  would  confuse  disloyalty  with  dissent 
and  would  challenge  by  their  pressures  what 
is  baalc  to  a  free  society — the  people's  right 
to  know. 

,  Dr.  Gallagher's  manllipsto  is  convincing 
because  it  places  the  reafMnslblllty  for  pre- 
serving this  freedom  where  it  must 


upon  the  InaUtuUons  of  learning  themseh 
and  beeause  it  sees  that  responsibility  in 
eaaentially  moral  terms.  "Integrity,"  he 
says,  "is  the  heart  of  the  matter."  Without 
Integrity,  unorthodox  or  unpopular  views  can 
be  pushed  so  as  to  Indoctrinate  the  sttident; 
or  they  can  become  part  of  a  conspiracy 
aimed  against  the  national  existence  itaelf. 
In  her  addrees  last  week  before  the  American 
Association  of  School  Admlnistratora  Mrs. 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  also  took  this  r>oeition:  '"The 
executives  of  educational  institutions,"  ahe 
said,  "should  have  the  same  right  to  control 
their  loyalty  programs  as  the  executives  of 
the  Federal  Government."  Faith  In  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  educational  executives  is  a 
first  condition  of  freedom  in  our  schools  and 
ccdiegea. 

The  methods  which  these  institutions 
should  adopt  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Meyer,  for  example,  laid  down 
in  some  detail  what  seemed  to  her  the  essen- 
tial differences  in  procedure  applicable  to 
a  college  and  a  public  school.  Dr.  Conant, 
in  his  last  annual  report  as  president  of 
Harvard,  put  the  matter  In  terms  which  seem 
to  us  sound  for  a  university,  when  he  said 
that  althoxigh  he  would  not  knowingly  hire 
a  Communist,  he  would  not  institute  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  on  the  chance  that  he  might 
turn  up  one  hidden  party  member.  Such  an 
Inquiry,  he  maintained,  would  do  far  more 
harm  than  good,  subjecting  the  faculty  to 
an  unwarranted  examination  of  opinions  and 
teaching  methods. 

Once  the  responsibility  is  seen  to  rest  with 
the  schools  and  colleges — with  their  admin- 
istrators, faculties,  and  trustees — the,  role  of 
the  Government  falls  into  perspective.  Ob- 
viously, It  win  not  be  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  investigate:  but  it  can 
be  held,  as  Senator  Tatt  has  done,  that  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  communism  in 
education  should  only  be  undertaken  when 
there  is  definite  evidence  of  organized  Com- 
munist activity.  Lacking  that,  an  investi- 
gation almost  Inevitably  falls  Into  an  unfair 
pillorying  of  Individuals  and  a  petaalizing 
of  honest  dissent.  In  the  investigations 
which  are  now  being  planned  these  dangers 
are.  It  seems  to  us,  very  grave.  The  spokes- 
men for  America's  schools  and  colleges  need 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  with  the  kind  of 
courage  which  spealcs  through  Dr.  Gal- 
lagher's address:  and  they  need  to  reafllrm 
that  integrity  without  which,  as  he  asserts, 
all  freedoms  are  menaced. 

Pbezdoic  awb  IirmaiTT — Nxw  Pkxsidxnt  or 
Crrr  Coixxca  iMsisra  on  the  Rioht  To 
Know 

(Following  Is  the  major  portion  of  the  in- 
augural address  by  Buell  G.  Gallagher,  pres- 
ident of  the  City  College  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Mew  York,  delivered  at  the  Great 
Hall  on  Friday  afternoon:) 

The  free  college  Is  the  citadel  of  a  free 
society.  In  this  present  hour  of  history,  the 
continuing  battle  for  democratic  freedoms 
comes  to  sharp  focus  in  the  struggle  to  de- 
fend academic  Integrity. 

There  U  nothing  new  In  the  fact  that 
academic  freedom  must  be  maintained  and 
defended  against  all  attaclu. 

I.  t(x  one.  look  with  dismay  and  motmtlng 
reaentment  on  the  growing  tendency  in  our 
day  for  persons,  organizations,  and  groups 
outside  the  academic  halls  to  Intrude  them- 
selves and  their  Ideas  upon  the  college  and 
tinlversity.  I  shall  oppose,  with  all  the  vigor 
I  possess,  any  effort  of  the  Communist  Party 
to  tell  the  president,  faculty,  and  students 
of  the  City  College  what  to  think  and  how  to 
act.  with  equal  determination,  I  reject  the 
suggestion  that  the  Nasi-Fascist  mind  has 
a  place  among  us,  or  that  persons  committed 
to  racist  dogmas  should  be  free  to  poison 
the  minds  of  youth.  And  with  equal  reso- 
lution, 1  set  my  face  against  certain  poli- 
ticians or  patriotic  organisaMons  or  self- 
styled  educational  ezperta  who  bring  tbair 


forma  of  pressure  upon  educators,  for  pur- 
poaas  beat  kaown  to  themselvaa.  The  peo- 
ple's right  to  know  is  the  key  to  all  our  liber- 
ties, and  this  right  to  know  carriea  with 
it  the  right  to  Inquire  and  to  teach  freely — . 
without  Interference  from  outside  pressures. 
But  freedom  can  be  lost  by  subversion 
from  within  Jtist  as  readily  as  by  Intruaion 
from  without.  Therefore,  integrity  must  be 
coupled  with  freedom  if  the  battle  Is  to  b* 
won. 

Occasionally,  In  aeademio  eirelea.  one  runs 
across  men  who  seem  not  to  know  the  sig- 
nificance or  integrity  in  intellectual  en- 
deavor. Theee  are  they  who  bring  to  the 
procees  of  intellectual  endeavor,  not  an  open 
mind  but  a  prejudgment.  They  stand  on 
some  theory,  conviction,  or  dogma  which 
claims  absolute  validity,  and  which  ia  Its 
nature  is  not  amenable  to  revlaion  in  the 
light  of  evidence.  They  wear  the  scholara' 
garb  and  go  through  the  motions  of  scholarly 
competence:  but  they  lack  that  baalc  deald- 
eratum  without  which  there  is  no  Integrity  in 
thought  or  action:  They  are  not  ready  to 
revise  their  convictions  in  the  light  of  veri- 
fied fact  and  expertanoe.  They  do  not  en- 
gage In  inquiry  and  teaching  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  a  hypotheala  and  revising  as- 
sumptions in  the  light  of  the  evidence.  In* 
stead,  they  inalst  that  all  Inquiry  and  all  in- 
struction are  merely  inatrumenta  to  their 
preconceived  end. 

Consider  an  example  or  two.  The  Marxist 
Interpretation  of  natural  science  Is  not  guided 
by  the  evidence,  as  the  Lysenko  controversy 
sadly  demonstrates.  The  Marxist  interpre- 
tation of  hUtory  ta  not  history:  instead.  It 
is  an  interpretation  springing  from  a  fiiwd 
theory  of  human  nature  and  himian  be* 
havior  which  contorta  facta  to  conform  to 
dogma.  The  lengths  to  which  the  dogmatic 
compulsions  of  the  closed  mind  will  drive  Its 
slaves  are  shown  in  the  current  criminal 
abeurdittes  of  Kremlin  anti-Semitism.  And 
who  amonj  us  needs  argument  V>  convince 
him  that  totalitarianism  of  tlie  right  U  Just 
as  Inimical  to  faithful  inquiry  for  truth  as 
is  iU  twin  evU  on  the  left? 

There  are  voicea  today  which  would  In- 
clude religious  dogmatism  in  the  catalog 
of  objectionable  traits  which  threaten  aca- 
demic integrity.  I  count  myself  among  thoaa 
voices.  But  my  objection  Is  against  religious 
dogmatism,  not  against  religion. 

Here  at  the  City  College,  we  hold  that 
men  are  to  be  free  to  choose  their  own  faith, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  Protestant,  or  Catho- 
lic, atheist  or  freethinker.  Furthermore,  we 
welcome  the  diversity  this  brings.  We  ask 
that  no  man  apologize  for  lieing  frankly 
what  he  is  as  a  believing  or  disbelieving  per- 
son. We  seek  freedom  for  religion,  with  mu- 
tual resp>ect  and  the  right  to  dissent.  We 
reject  any  form  of  religious  bigotry,  not 
merely  becauae  bigotry  makes  for  poor 
human  relations  but  also  because  bigotry  is 
Irreverent,  perhaps  blasphemoxu.  A  truly 
religious  man,  like  a  truly  scientific  man. 
approaches  all  matters  of  evidence  openly 
and  freely,  refusing  to  force  the  patterns  of 
dogma  on  himself,  his  fellows,  or  the  facta 
of  life. 

If  educators  are  to  be  true  to  their  heritage, 
they  must,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  be  op- 
posed to  every  forta  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man.  They  must  defend  the  right  of  men 
to  think  otherwise,  to  dissent,  and  to  qxiarrel 
with  one  another  in  the  search  for  better 
anawers  to  better  questions.  No  participant 
in  the  educational  process  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retreat  into  some  coward's  castle 
of  dogmatism,  claiming  immunity.  And  no 
matter  what  immunity  Is  claimed,  none  from 
outside  the  college  or  university  can  be  per- 
mitted to  level  false  accusations  of  aubver- 
sion  against  the  process  of  free  inquiry.  The 
essence  of  subversion  is  the  destruction  of 
freedom:  and  therefore  dogma,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  is  truly  subversive.  Only  when 
academic  freedom  is  carefully  aafeguarded 
against  intrusions  from  without  and  against 
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pef  vei  slon  from  within,  only  tlim  la  freedom 
of  inquiry  safe,  and  only  then  is  the  future 
secure. 

integrity  la  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Given 
integrity,  freedom  has  foundationa:  without 
tt.  all  freedoms  are  endangered.  No  man 
should  be  pot  in  Jeopardy  for  holding  an 
opinion:  That  is  the  metintng  of  academic 
freedom.  But  when  an  opinion  holds  a  man, 
freedom  for  him  has  become  impoaaible  be- 
cause there  is  no  integrity  In  him.  Free 
inquiry  into  the  evidenee  in  the  eoatiaulng 
search  for  truth  is  beyond  the  eapabOtttaa 
of  the  cloeed  mind.  Thiis,  the  man  who 
lacks  baalc  integrity  <UaqiiaIlfla*  hlmaaif  as 
a  candidate  for  tba  fraternity  of  the  free. 

In  the  hystarla  of  the  present  hour,  we 
muat  avoM  two  axtiemes  of  error.  On  the 
oiber  hand,  are  thoaa  who  aay  that  In 
order  to  protect  the  innocent  we  must  let 
the  guilty  go  unldantlfled.  OtlMva  riatm 
that  tbey  would  rather  vlcttMlaa  some  who 
are  inaoeent  to  make  sure  xhat  all  tha  guilty 
are  caught.  Surely  both  thaaa  attttudea  ara 
oouiMeis  of  deapair. 

For  my  part.  I  wUl  have  aoua  at  tha  tfrag- 
net  methods  of  trial  by  aeoasattoo  whldi 

m  kslag  firr I T"~" —     Mettbar 

wm  I  stand  tmUm  aad  rafuse  to  act  when  tha 
evManoe  ia  clear  merely  beoauae  aooie  men 
allege  that  aetlon  agaiaat  tha  gulKy  la  aa 
infringement  of  acadamie  freadom.  Fi«a< 
dom  ia  the  aeademic  realm,  aa  alaaalMiii, 
nsu  oa  tha  eareful  aafaguarding  at  the  tn- 
nooent  and  ttaa  aquaOy  careful  Idantlllca- 
tlon  of  thoee  not  innocent.  To  act  other- 
wlee  la  to  be  morally  Irraaponalbla. 

The  City  OoDega  waa  founded  lOt  years 
ago  aa  The  Free  Academy.  It  waa  tnteadad 
to  be  tree  in  tttrea  meantni  of  tha  word: 
Mo  money  eoat  for  Inatruetlon;  no  bar- 
riers of  creed  or  color  for  admlaalna;  and 
BO  dogmatic  kMfca  oa  tha  door  of  free  In- 
quiry. But  there  la  a  prioa  to  pay  at  thia 
college,  a  price  demanded  of  studenta.  taaeh- 
ara.  and  adiwlnlatratota.  The  prloa  of  oxur 
freadom  Is  latagrtty.  Only  we  can  pay  it, 
each  for  hlmaalf. 

ThU  InatKatlon  la  a  nlcrocoani  of  Aaaarl- 
ean  democracy.  AU  at  the  probleoaa  and  an 
of  the  hopee  of  a  great  nation  and  a  free 
people  eonvarfa  within  tta  aomatlmea  turbu- 
lent and  alwaya  exhilarating  life.  Here.  If 
anywhere,  we  have  tha  chance  to  put  Into 
practice  the  maxim  that  odueatlon.  Instead 
of  being  Bkeraly  praparatlon  for  life,  la  life 


ft  la  with  qulat  eonfideoca  that  I 
myaelf  to  tka  taaka  befcra  ma.  trusting  that 
my  eollaaguaa  at  tba  faculty  aad  atu- 
dent  body  will  pravont  that  eonfidenee 
from  becoming  arroganea.    In  theaa  opening 

0  montha  they  have  already  demenatrated  a 
peculiar  effeettveness  ta  keeping  me  humble. 

1  trust  they  will  continue  to  do  eo»  without 
retieaaoa.  X  aa  not  fooUah  enough  to  pre- 
sume that  I  will  make  no  mlstakea.  Neither 
am  I  vain  enough  to  arrogate  to  myaelf  the 
deference  aometlmee  paid  to  tto  oAoe.  With 
charity,  fcrbearanea.  and  nfutual  laapaBt.  w« 
ahaU  have  mattca  for  none.  Wb  ahall  apply 
our  energlea  to  the  central  purpoaea  of  edu- 
cation. We  ahall  defend  fkuadom  with  tha 
ahleld  at  tntafrity. 


ScreB-Pobl  Statcacat  of  Labor-Relations 


oto,  t  Include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

Oaxaoir  Boaas  or  Coaasaux, 
Detrvit.  Mieh^  Februmry  2J,  1953. 
Hon.  Alvih  M.  Bairn.Br, 
tfOttse  Oi^loe  BuMlla#, 

WaahUiiftom,  D.  C. 
Dasa  OowcaaaifAM:  The  prlaolplea  act 
forth  In  the  attached  statement  should  be 
used  aa  a  guide  In  the  formulaUon  of  any 
labor  leglalation.  Needed  is  ux  approach 
that  recognizes  the  fact  that  employers  and 
employees  must  operate  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
baneflt  and  leglalation  or  other  governmental 
action  that  tends  to  obstruct  cooperation  and 
voluntary  agreeaaant  oaust  be  eliminated. 

Our  Nation  has  been  establlahed  on  a 
pramiae  that  all  people  and  groupa  ahould 
have  tjhe  aame  duties,  rights,  freedoms,  and 
re^wnslbllitlea.  When  a  ^Mcial  privilege  ia 
given  to  one  it  Is  a  freedom  taken  from  an- 
other, and  contradicts  our  concept  of  a  free 
■odety.  ThU  policy  statement  haa  iMcn  pre- 
pared and  adopted  with  this  in  mind. 
Tour  comments  will  be  appreciated, 
pincerely. 

BAavrr  CaicpaBX. 
Executiv*  Viee  President. 

Savaw-^Ponrt  SrATmcnra  or  Laaoa-RiiAnoKS 

POUCT 

To  aCeetuate  a  labor -relatione  p(Aicy  which 
will  reoognlse  the  righU  and  obligatkxna  of 
employeea,  emptoyera  and  the  public,  we  be- 
lieve the  following  prlndpUa  are  perttnent: 

1.  We  balieve  for  collective  bargaining  to 
be  affeptlve.  laws  ahould  encourage  volimtary 
bargaining,  frae  from  domination  of  Oovam- 
mant.  union  or  management. 

a.  We  anbacrlhe  to  the  right  of  employeea 
to  organim  and  bargain  collectively  when 
aueh  action  ia  the  result  of  their  own  Iraa 
and  iuwoerced  choice. 

8.  We  believe  that  individual  workers  must 
have  t^e  sole  right  to  dadda  whether  or  not 
they  lAioxild  Join  a  labor  organization  and 
we  oppoee  any  form  of  legislation  that  per- 
mits compulsory  tmlonism. 

4.  We  favor  effective  peoceduree  that  pre- 
vent Jurladlctlonal  atrlkee.  aacoodary  boy- 
cotta  and  other  unjustifiable  practlcea. 

6.  We  believe  Impartial  conciliation  and 
medlatloB  require  ttxat  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Conciliation  and  Mediation  Service 
should  remain  independent  of  wU  other  gov- 
ernmental aganotea. 

6.  We  raaflirm  that  agreementa  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  monopollatie  practiciea,  whether 
by  amployar  or  tmlon.  are  inimical  to  the 
public  Intereat. 

7.  We  benave  that  to  attain  maximum  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  aervloes  at  lower  prlcea 
and  to  promote  worhf  peace  and  prosperity. 
Individual  initiative  and  effort  ebould  be  en- 
couraBBd  aad  rewamled. 

Tha  Datrott  Board  of  Oommerce  has  always 
advooatad  a  free  competitive  aoelaty  and  will 
continue  to  support  any  program  conaiatant 
with  these  viewa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLET 

or  MicHiaAiv 

IN  THE  BOtJSB  OF  BKPRE3BNTATIVIS 

WedneMfoy.  Febrndry  25,  If S9 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 


I    WIf  d  TVA  Calebraliad? 

JSX'l'ENSICH?  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  sfA«AMa 
nC  TBB  HOUSE  OP  RBPSEaEMTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  Febru/ary  25..  195J 

Mr.  JONEB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, voder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
%  wl£h  to  include  the  following  editorial 
by  BCr.  Banvtt  Sbelton  from  the  Decatur 
(Ala.)  Dally  of  February  32. 1953: 
Why  a  TVA 


Oas  hxmdred  and  fifty  mUlloa  peopM  In 
lbs  United  States  should  ba  Interested  in 


the  30th  anntrerasry  celebration  aeheduled 
fbr  May  18,  19S3,  at  Muade  Shoals. 

This  la  no  ordinary  event.  This  ia  tha 
aoth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  T%tft- 
aessee  Valley  Authority. 

Tix>  many  people  in  our  United  Btatee  have 
little  or  no  sound  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
and  the  activities  of  TVA  and  what  theae 
activities  have  meant  and  do  mean  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea.  They  have  been 
deluded  by  propaganda  into  believing  that 
5  million  people  In  The  T-8tate  area  included 
in  TVA  are  the  beneficiaries  of  large  gifts 
from  the  UnMad  Statea  government,  money 
that  comes  from  "Ihe  taxpayers  of  the  wh<^e 
of  the  country. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

That's  why  a  celebration  is  planned  at 
Muaola  Bhoalsc  in  the  hope  that  150  naUMon 
people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  TVA  meana  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world.  If  wa  can  taU  thla  atory  la  f  uU  tact. 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  Congreaa,  Republican 
or  Demoecatle,  wm  find  tt  wlaa  to  weaken  or 
daatroy  tha  Tenneaaae  Valley  authority.  It 
la  Up  to  us.  TVA  cannot  do  it.  We  will  hava 
to  tell  the  story  and  we  wUl  have  to  get  It  to 
the  people  of  ttia  country  In  aU  the  media 
of  ooaBmunleatlon — pram,  radio,  by  pubUs 
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Tou  may  be  sure  there  la  a  factual  atory  to 
talL  TVA  lan't  known  aa  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy simply  because  the  Ttenneesee  Biver 
has  been  hamesaed,  but  becauae  thla  la  the 
area  In  which  the  araenal  of  democracy  opar- 
atea  for  tha  aafety  and  the  defense  of  thla 
Natloo. 

But  the  people  generally,  and  aome  of  tho 
people  In  our  own  area  who  did  not  grow  up 
with  TVA.  who  do  not  remember  the  dlamal 
days  at  19Sl-sa.  have  been  vlctlmtsed  with 
strong  doeagee  of  fvopaganda  to  the  point 
that  they  regard  TVA  aa  a  ponUcal  hand-out, 
that  the  5  minion  people  in  the  seven-State 
area  are  rkUng  the  bads  of  the  other 
14t  mOlloa  people  cf  ttiis  coxuitry. 

Actually  we  have  had  no  preferential  treat- 
ment from  the  Mderal  Oovemment.  ^imds 
have  been  laveeted  In  thla  valley  Just  as  In 
aU  aections  of  the  country  for  the  purpeae  at 
improving  the  lot  of  the  people.  Any  funda 
Invested  ia  this  valley  for  any  other  purpose 
are  betog  paid  back  to  the  Tkeasury  of  tha 
United  States. 

nood  control,  reforeetatlon.  narvlgattoR, 
the  Improvement  of  the  pubUc  health  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  was  not  started  In  tlila 
▼alley.  SuA  protection  for  the  getieral  pub- 
He  waa  not  bom  here.  llMee  things  were 
neceeaary  here,  Jtist  as  they  wcse  and  are  nec- 
essary In  all  sections  of  our  country.  Do  not 
think  for  one  minute  that  the  dollars  of 
Alabama  taxpayers  are  not  spent  in  aU  the 
other  States  of  this  Nation,  for  they  aira,  and 
vre  have  not  cried  out  at  the  tmpoaltlon  of  It. 
Neither  would  the  millions  of  people  outalde 
this  seven-State  area  cry  out  against  Ftodfval 
dollars  being  spent  in  this  valley  were  It  not 
that  they  have  been  deluded  with  atrong 
dosages  of  propaganda. 

It  is  ttxis  poisonous  stuJET  that  we  liope  to 
combat  with  the  celebration  at  Muscle  Shoala 
tSils  May  18.  This  celebration  la  to  be  the 
launching  point,  and  while  we  must  admit 
that  we  do  not  have  htmdreds  of  thousands 
of  doUara  to  spend  in  a  continuous  campaign 
of  amOke-Bcreenlng  such  as  the  private  power 
Interests  have  Indulged  in  since  the  birth  of 
TVA.  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  get  the 
Story  over  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
so  they  wUI  not  be  penalized  by  the  Congrem 
by  leaaenlng  the  defense  of  this  country 
tlu'uugh  weakening  TPA. 

There  are  a  great  many  contributions  made 
to  the  Nation  by  the  TVA  and  the  B  minion 
peoirte  in  this  seven-State  area.  This  we 
propeae  to  show.  This  we  expect  to  take  to 
all  comers  of  the  United  States.  This  almple 
leaeon  we  expect  to  teach  the  Congress. 

We  have  saM  many  timee  that  had  TVA 
been  a  failure  there  never  vronld  have  Tieen 
a  word  aald  about  it.  Sceffers  and  critics 
would  havs  wrltteo-lt  off.  dfatntawed  It.  as  an 
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esp«iixn«nt  that  wouldn't  work.  But  It  h«s 
worked  for  tb«  benefit  of  the  Nation  aa  well 
aa  for  tliia  area  and  it  la  national  folly  to 
cooalder  otber  than  the  strengthening  of  this 
great  Independent  agency  of  the  Oovemment. 

And  we  propoae  to  ahow  why  In  this  coun- 
terattack to  be  launched  at  Muscle  Shoala, 
the  birthplace  of  TV  A. 

Hut's  why  this  celebration  la  neceesary, 
to  eombak  propaganda  with  the  truth. 


Aay  Tkw,  Bishop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  ifrw  TORS 
m  THB  BOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATTVB8 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  B4r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc> 
OBo.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Any  Time,  Bishop" 
which  appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  for 
February  25,  1953: 

AwT  Ton.  Bishop 
Blabop  O.  Bromley  Oxnam  has  Joined  the 
war  against  Americans  who  object  to  com- 
munism on  the  campus.  He  may  wish  to 
have  the  case  stated  otherwise,  but  the  facts 
are  against  him. 

Like  Oean  Sayre  at  Washington  Cathedral 
and  Pastor  Oavles  of  the  All  Souls'  Unitarian 
Caiurch,  Bishop  Oxnam  denounces  the  sen- 
atorial inquiry  Into  communism  in  the 
schools  and  other  parallel  inquiries. 

At  the  Installation  of  Dr.  Hurst  R.  Ander- 
■OQ  as  new  president  of  American  University 
here,  yesterday,  the  bishop  attacked  the 
Inveatlgatlons  as  a  threat  not  only  to  edu- 
oattoir  tiut  also  to  region  and  said : 

"The  time  has  come  to  carry  this  issue  to 
the  people  for  decision." 

Well,  bishop.  Just  how  would  you  like  to 
carry  It?  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  easy  enough  to  reach.  They  are  aU 
around  you.  They  are  of  all  ages,  slsea, 
races  and  religious  persuasion.  They  are 
weU  informed,  too.  far  better  Informed  thah 
you  realise,  to  Judge  from  your  utterances. 
What  you  are  saying,  Blahop  Oxnam,  can- 
not be  aupported  in  the  evidence.  The  same 
is  true  about  Oean  Sayre  and  Mr.  Davles. 

Tou  gentlemen  of  the  clergy  are  the  ones 
shouting  hysteria.    Tou  are  the  ones  playing 
on  fear.    Tou  are  the  ones  advancing  florid 
generaUtles  and  making  character  PTffirtlns 
tlon.  too,  for  that  matter. 

Tou  are  alleging  guilt  by  association,  and 
you  are  not  iMliig  very  nice  about  it.  either. 
There  can  come  a  time  when  clergymen, 
too,  step  out  of  character,  and  this  con- 
certed performance  of  the  atx}ve  three  looks 
like  a  pretty  good  example  of  it. 

Let  us  be  qieciflc  about  a  point  or  two. 
There  are  Communists.  Tliey  look  pretty 
dangerous  to  people  whose  sons  and  hus- 
bands are  l>elng  killed  by  them,  or  on  ac- 
count of  them. 

These  Communists  were  once  unimportant 
in  the  world.  They  became  important  after 
being  invited  into  ttie  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  allowed  to  rm.  loose  on 
the  school  campuses  of  the  Ui^ad  States, 
Xrom  1030  onward  to  this  preaent  time. 

They  have  done  a  good  little  bit  of  dam- 
age here  and  there. 

Some  people  are  aware  of  it.  and  on  tliat 
acoount  ttiere  was  formed  in  Congress,  in 
1038.  a  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActtvlUaa.  Then,  as  now.  men  such  as  Bishop 
Oxnam.  Dean  Sayre,  and  Pastor  Davles  spUt 
ttke  wind  with  attacks  on  that  committee. 
IndlTlduai  memtMrs  of  the  oonunittee  have 
been  poUUcaUy  destroyed,  m  some  instances, 
aiul  in  others,  advanced  politically,  depend- 


ing on  their  merits  and  fortunes.  Some  bad 
men  have  served  on  the  conlmlttee  and  tome 
good  men.  as  with  all  other  committees  of 
Congrees.  and  all  other  Institutions,  includ- 
ing piilplts.    The  committee  endures.    Why? 

The  committee  Itself  has  never  lost  a 
single  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Instead,  it  has  become  a  permanent  and  re- 
spected and  competent  servitor  of  the  whole 
House  and  of  the  Nation. 

Just  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  SIS  to  2,  It 
was  given  un  aj^roprlation  of  9300,000  to 
continue  its  work.    Why? 

There  has  been  long  a-breedlng  the  cur- 
rent inquiry  into  communism  on  the  school 
campuses. 

It  is  a  difBeult  assignment,  sind  we  could 
all  wlah  it  were  avoidable.  It  is  not.  It  has 
the  indorsement  of  the  Nation,  if  anything 
ever  did.  and  It  Is  needed  if  anything  ever 
was.  The  schoolchlld  is  the  moat  susceptible 
of  all  Communist  targets. 

This  inquiry  is  being  conducted  In  the 
Senate,  for  that  body  has  taken  up  special- 
ized fields  of  Communist  troubles.  So  vast  Is 
the  conspiracy  and  so  terrible  its  force  the 
House  committee  J\ist  cannot  do  all  the  work 
that  must  be  done.  If  the  people  disapprove 
of  this,  why  Is  the  Senate  following  the 
House  into  action? 

Bishop,  you  want  to  carry  the  issue  of  it 
to  the  people  for  decision.  That  has  al- 
ready been  done.  If  you  were  only  conscious 
of  the  facts.  But  if  you  want  to  try  It  again, 
go  to  It.      This  is  a  free  country. 

Go  out  and  run  for  public  office.  Hire  a 
hall.  Bring  a  lawsuit.  Test  the  proposition 
however  you  wUl.     But  dont  fool  yourself. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  cloth 
will  not  ai^ly.  The  challenge  of  communism 
is  basic.  Our  right  to  survive  is  basic,  too. 
Tou  can  pick  your  side  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  action.  Interest,  and  perhaps  also 
some  enlightenment,  in  the  experience. 


Statehood  Rcasoas  Are  Soand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OKLXOATX  raOM  ALASKA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
editorially  urged  statehood  for  Alaska. 
The  lead  editorial  in  that  newspaper, 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  February 
17.  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  this  subject;  and  it  is  a  subject  which 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to  every  American. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wht  Alaska  Shottlo  Bx  Imcludxd 
The  Republican  platform  calls  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.     In  his  cam- 
paign Prealdent  Elsenhower  urged  the  quick 
admission  of  both  into  the  Union. 

Tet  In  hia  message  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent properly  called  for  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, but  was  strangely  sUent  about  Alaska. 
And  not  a  single  Republican  Joined  in  a  bill 
which  14  Democrats  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  Alaska  a  State.  Delegate  Bast- 
LXTT,  Alaska's  single,  nonvoting  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  is  afraid  that  none  of  the 
8  Senate  and  5  House  bills  for  Alaskan 
statehood  which  have  been  introduced  In  the 
88d  Congress  wlU  ao  much  as  receive  a 
hearing. 

Why  this  contradictory  state  of  aftalrs? 
Hawaii  has  certainly  won  Its  right  to  state- 
**«><•— but  has  not  Alaska  won  lU  right  to 
statehood  aa  well? 

»«P«bUcana  in  Congress  ai<e  not  keen  on 
sUtehood  Xor  Alaska  l)ecause  tliey  figtue  its 


2  Senators  and  at  least  1  Representative 
would  be  Democrats,  as  Raymond  F.  Brandt 
explained  it  in  a  recent  report  to  this  news- 
paper. Conversely,  they  think  Hawaii  will 
send  Republicans  to  Congress. 

Delegate  BAaTLrrr  invites  the  Repubiieana 
to  read  the  election  returns,  since  last  year 
Alaskan  voters  elected  11  Repubiieana  and 
only  6  Democrats  as  Territorial  Senators. 
The  Alaaka  House  is  now  composed  at  30 
Republicans  and  4  Democrats.  On  even  the 
lowest  level  of  partisanship,  therefore,  Re- 
publican oppoaltlon  to  admitting  Alaaka  may 
be  misguided. 

Many  southern  Democrats  in  Congress 
are  as  unfriendly  to  Alaakan  sUtehood  aa 
are  the  Republicans  with  whom  they  so  often 
vote.  They  fear  that  the  Uembera  of  Con- 
gress Alaska  would  send  to  Waahington  would 
support  a  rule  to  control  filibusters  on  civil- 
righu  legislation  no  matter  whether  they 
were  Republicans  or  Democrats.  Their  party 
platform  pledge  of  stetehood  to  Alaaka  and 
BawaU  does  not  influence  them. 

The  reason  which  is  being  advanced  for 
denying  sUtehood  to  Alaska  simultaneotialy 
with  Hawaii  is  that  05  percent  of  lu  land 
would  be  reUlned  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  nearly  all  the  sUtehood  bills.  Ths 
remaining  5  percent,  so  this  reasoning  runs, 
would  not  be  enough  to  enable  Alaaka  to 
support  Itself  as  a  Sute. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Douglaa 
McKay,  sasrs  he  doubu  the  advisability  ot 
giving  sUUhood  to  Alaaka  as  long  aa  thia 
situation  prevails. 

When  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
94  years  ago,  only  8  percent  of  the  land  with- 
in Ito  borders  came  under  the  administration 
of  the  new  State  government.  The  Nevada 
sute  government  poeseases  Jurisdiction  over 
only  13  percent  of  the  area  of  the  SUU  to 
this  day.    Alaska  with  6  percent  would  have 

3  to  4  times  as  much  land  as  Oregon  had  to 
aUrt  as  a  State. 

The  argument  that  Alaaka  is  too  poor  to  bs 
a  sute  does  not  hold  up  under  such  evi- 
dent facts  as  that,  for  example,  in  1944  iU 
residents  paid  a  larger  per  capiu  Federal 
Income  tax  than  the  people  of  any  of  the  11 
Western  SUtes. 

In  any  event,  legislation  to  transfer  equl- 
Uble  amounts  of  land  to  Alaaka  Is  before 
Congress  and  can  be  enacted  as  eaaily  •• 
SUtehood  itself— if  Congress  wishes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  Alaskan  sUte- 
hood. The  cost  of  living  is  kept  unreason- 
ably high  in  Alaska  by  a  shipping  monopoly, 
centered  In  Seattle  and  supported  by  an  me% 
of  Congress  which  makes  it  Illegal  for  Cana- 
dian ships  to  carry  cargo  or  passengers  be- 
tween Alaskan  porte.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  this  law  would  be  an  uneonatl- 
tuUonal  dlscrlminaUon  If  Alaaka  were  a 
SUte.  Freed  of  this  hobble,  Alaakans  could 
use  the  porU  of  Portland.  Oreg..  and  Prince 
Rupert.  Brltlah  Columbia. 

Alacka  ta  held  back  by  lack  of  control  over 
ito  own  resources.  Salmon,  one  of  the  rich- 
est of  theee  resources.  Is  taken  destructively 
from  Ito  waters  by  fish  traps,  a  device  which 
most  Alaskans  have  voted  to  outlaw.  If  it 
were  a  SUte.  Alaska  could  banUh  the  flah 
trap,  as  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California 
have  already  done. 

Industrially,  as  well,  Alaaka  is  retarded  by 
denial  of  sUtehood.  The  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America  wanto  to  build  a  $400  mU- 
Bon  hydroelectric  plant  and  aluminxmi 
smelter  near  Skagway.  which  wotUd  be  the 
'»'8""t  manufacturing  enterprise  Alaaka  has 
ever  had.  It  U  encountering  difficulty  get- 
ting land,  because  land  It  wanto  U  with- 
held by  the  Government  from  industrial 
development. 

There  are  political  reasons  why  Alaska  wlU 
remain  underdeveloped  as  long  as  it  U  kept 
in  territorial  sUtus.  lu  single  Delegate  at 
Washington  is  overworked  and  does  not  have 
the  power  of  a  voUng  Member.  He  cannot 
attend  all  the  committee  meetings,  be  in 
•11  the  plaoea  where  there  to  work  to  be 
for  Alaska. 
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"'  An  taample  ot  Alaska's  weak  posltton  ta 
the  national  councils  occurred  when  the 
Coast  Ouard  was  compelled  to  lop  off  one  of 
Ito  dlstricto  several  yeara  ago.  Sparing  the 
politically  stronger  SUtas  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  took  away  Alaaka's  only  Coast  Guard 
district  and  combined  it  with  Seattls's 
although,  as  Governor  Omening  aaid.  "our 
population  derives  ito  chief  livelihood  from 
the  sea." 

Alaska  Is  handicapped  populationwlss  by 
lack  of  statehood.  Many  more  Americans 
would  go  there  If  they  had  a  chance  to  grow 
up  with  a  new  SUte.  Alaska  has  climate 
and  phyalcal  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
Scandinavia,  yet  the  Scandinavian  countries 
bave  a  population  of  13  million — to  Alaaka's 
128.943.  Dr.  VlUiJalmur  Stefansson,  thS 
Arctic  explorer,  says  Alaska  possesses  rlchet 
resources  than  all  Scandinavia  and  could 
quickly  support  a  population  of  1  mlUion. 

Militarily,  Alaska  is  reUrded  by  lack  ot 
SUtehood  for  aU  the  reasons  that  hold  back 
its  Industrial  and  agricultural  development 
and  Ito  growth  in  population.  A  strong 
military  defenss  requires  a  strong  domestic 
economy  to  supply,  support,  feed,  and  trans- 
port It. 

The  late  Gen.  BUIy  MltcheU  said:  "I  think 
Alaska  is  ths  most  important  strategic  place 
In  the  world."  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  who 
commanded  the  United  SUtes  Army  Air 
Forces  In  World  War  II.  said:  "Any  surprise 
attack  on  the  United  SUtes  will  come  by 
air.  and  It  will  come  via  the  Arctic  Circle." 
Alaaka  is  as  dose  to  Russia  as  Warrenton 
is  to  St.  Louis,  and  stands  directly  between 
Russia  and  the  rich  uranium  fields  at  Port 
Badiiim.  Canada. 

Beside  these  compelling  considerations, 
how  big  do  the  objections  of  partisanship 
and  prejudice  look?  Alaska  needs  sUtehood 
no  more  than  the  United  States  needs  a 
strong,  developing,  thriving  Alaska  as  part 
of  the  Union.  The  responslbUlty  resto  upon 
the  administration  and  Congrees  to  make 
good  on  their  prcimlsss  by  adniitttng  ftlaska 
along  with  HawaiL 


Gold  Miaen  Are  Hopeful,  b«t  Caltfonua's 
Carrot  Crop  OntralM*  GoM  Pro4actaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUVoaiOA 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSEMTATIVn 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  ENOUL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd,  I 
wish  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap* 
peared  in  the  Mountain  Democrat  of 
February  19.  1953.  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gold  miners  in  the  West.  Gold 
is  the  only  commodity  which  has  not  in- 
creased in  price  since  1935.  when  the 
value  of  gold  was  frozen  at  $35  an  ounce. 
In  addition,  the  gold  mines  were  closed 
up  by  a  discriminatory  order  during  the 
last  World  War — ^no  similar  order  ever 
being  issued  against  any  other  productive 
industry  in  the  country.  Great  damage 
was  inflicted  on  the  gc^-mlnlng  Indus- 
try. Today  gold  production,  which  used 
to  be  one  of  the  large  industries  in  CaU- 
fomia.  is  now  lets  in  value  than  the 
winter  carrot  crop  produced  in  our  State. 

I  have  again  introduced  a  bUl  to  per- 
mit a  free  market  for  domestic,  newly 
mined  gold.  For  more  than  10  years  the 
gold  production  in  this  country  has  been 
less  than  the  amount  of  gold  used  for 
commercial  and  artistic  purposes— the 


balance  being  supplied  out  of  the  gold 
stores  of  the  United  States  Treasiuy  at 
a  price  less  than  the  world  market.  It  Is 
our  view  that  this  domestic  market 
should  be  made  available  to  the  domestic 
gold  producer  without  interference  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
OomB|ilttee  will  at  an  early  date  give  me 
a  hearing  on  this  legislation. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Gold  Mihess  Aaz  HoPxrm. 

Gold  miners  are  excited  at  the  prospect 
that  the  new  administration  may  do  some- 
thing about  increasing  the  price  of  gold. 

So  far  as  California  Is  concerned,  some- 
thing Uke  tliat  WlU  have  to  be  done  if  the 
gold -mining  Industry  to  to  be  rescued  from 
approaching  oblivion. 

Olaf  P.  Jenkins,  chief  of  the  SUte  division 
of  mines,  has  Just  issued  figures  showing 
that  the  1953  production  of  gold  sagged  again 
to  only  $8,874,355.  This  is  only  a  little  more 
than  the  value  of  the  10S2  cherry  crop, 
S8.73q.000.  and  not  as  much  as  the  value  of 
the  1952  winter  carrot  crop.  $8,978,000. 

To  this  low  esUte  has  the  once  great  gold- 
producing  SUte  of  California  been  brought 
by  a  series  of  blows  which  started  when  gold 
mining  was  singled  out,  from  among  the 
Industries  In  the  Nation,  to  be  killed  by 
executive  fiat,  as  nonessential  to  the  war 
effort.  Steadily  rising  ooeta  have  prevented 
Uie  producers  from  staging  a  comeback,  with 
the  price  of  gold  fixed  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Somewhat  Inexplicably,  the  Ttuman  ad- 
mlnlstrStion  would  not  even  permit  Ameri- 
can gold  producers  to  sell  newly  mined  gold 
on  the  world  market,  a  i^vllege  granted  by 
moet  other  nations  to  their  gold  miners  so 
that  they  might  benefit  by  the  prevailing 
higher  price  of  gold  on  the  world  market. 

Psijhapa  the  new  admtntotratlon  wlU  do 
something  for  thto  badly  crippled  Industry 
V7hlch  was  at  one  time  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Bute's  economy. 


Potttuitter   Tkomas   A.   WflUasoB,    of 
Ljmm:  Has  ti  At  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  Mssax  Husaiis 
XK  TBS  HOU8B  OP  REPRSSENTATIVEB 
{   Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr-  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  remarks  I  delivered  at  the 
reception  honoring  Postmaster  Thomas 
A.  Wilkinson,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  Man  of 
the  Year  at  the  brotherhood  dinner 
under  the  auspices  of  B'nai  B'rith  com- 
mittee on  Sunday,  February  22,  1953.  at 
the  Hotel  Edison.  Lynn.  Mass.: 

The  secret  which  sclentlsU  have  been 
searching  for  these  many  centuries — ^the  key 
to  perpetual  motion — Is  to  be  found  right 
here  In  Lynn,  sparked  by  tlie  personality 
and  activities  of  one  lliomaa  Wilkinson. 

They  teU  me  that  he  U  postmaster,  but 
that  la  only  the  beginning. 

When  some  men  rise  to  a  prominent  posi- 
tion they  become  lost  in  it. 

But  not  Tonuny. 

You  coiildn't  keep  him  confined  to  any 
buUdlng.    Because  he  lias  to  bs  with  people. 

If  by  some  unhappy  circumstance  he 
fOQXkd  h*"«— '*  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  you 
may  be  sure  he'd  contrive  some  method  to 
get  through  it. 

Aa  it  la.  he  Is  Lynn's  roving  ambassador 
of  good  will,  pitching  in  to  hslp  this  dvie 


cause,  visiting  the  sick,  assisting  the  poor, 
alert  to  everything  that  goes  on  In  his 
beloved  city,  at  home  wherever  he  goea. 
alwajrs  giving  of  his  experience  and  cheer- 
fulness to  make  life  better  and  brighter  all 
the  way. 

Anyone  who  haa  ever  had  to  do  business 
with  the  Lynn  Post  Ofltee  knows  that  it  runs 
as  smoothly  as  a  clock,  because  the  man 
who  has  full  responsibility  fc»-  lU  operations 
knows  that  friendly  service  keepw  the  pub- 
lic and  the  postal  workers  both  satisfied. 

The  great  human  gift  of  getting  along  with 
people  is  rare  and  precious.  It  is  essential 
to  any  group  effort.  And  it  makes  thS 
hardeet  job  seem  easier. 

After  I  first  met  Tonuny  I  used  to  wonder 
if  it  were  something  In  his  diet,  some  special 
sort  of  vitamin,  that  supncharged  him  with 
extra  energy  and  enthuslaam. 

When  I  tried  his  f avnite  foods,  however,  I 
didn't  get  the  same  resulte. 

I  looked  around  for  another  explanation. 

One  day  I  found  It. 

I  met  a  man  who  served  with  Tommy  In 
World  War  I,  and  the  story  he  told  me 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  iins^flsh  comradeship 
that  is  learned  by  men  who  share  their  b\ir- 
dens  In  time  of  danger  and  experience  that 
"going  out  of  themselves"  to  lift  up  others, 
which  reveals  the  big  and  generous  heart  of 
a  true  man. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details  of  that  con- 
fidence, because  I  do  not  want  our  friend 
and  guest  to  feel  self-conscious.  It  would 
make  Tommy  uncomforUble  because  he 
spends  himself  in  lending  a  hand  to  others, 
and  there  he  finds  his  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  B'nal  B'rlth  of  Lynn  has  chosen  him 
as  Man  of  the  Year. 

At  a  time  that  Is  set  aside  to  honor  brother- 
hood and  to  remind  us  of  our  obligations  td 
one  another  as  members  all  of  the  samS 
human  family. 

Earlier  today  I  had  occasion  to  speak  at 
a  spiritual  breakfast  conducted  by  the  postal 
employees  of  Lawrence  and  sxirrounding 
communities,  as  a  means  of  mobUlzlng  the 
values  we  reverence  to  combat  communism. 

The  Idea  had  its  beginning  In  the  mind 
and  heart  of  one  man,  an  average  Amerleaa 
without  money,  fame,  or  power.  But  It  was 
ao  good  and  true  that  it  drew  ether  men 
to  Ita  support,  men  of  all  races  and  creeds 
finding  fellowship  and  strength  In  the  basic 
faith  of  our  God-given  Americanism.  It 
was  an  inspiring  meeting,  bringing  men  of 
different  beliefs  together  in  communion  witll 
the  virtues  most  cherished  by  free  people^ 
love  (rf  truth,  pride  of  work,  devotion  to  God 
and  country. 

This  is  the  real  strength  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  Is  the  oneness  that  warms  the  heart, 
that  asstires  each  man  he  is  not  alone,  that 
gathers  neighborly  spirit  to  bear  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problems. 

It  is  a  fine  example  in  every  community 
to  honor  those  who  live  the  good  life,  work- 
ing overtime  beyond  their  daily  chores  to 
bring  the  kindness,  understanding,  and  en- 
couragement which  llghto  the  way  for  others. 

It  confirms  our  faith  in  the  deathless  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Devoted  to  his  own  rdiglon.  Tommy  Wil- 
kinson never  regarded  another  man's  faith 
as  infericnr  to  his  own;  proud  of  his  own 
racial  origin,  he  nevet  offended  ths  pride  of 
others  in  their  herltsge. 

That  is  the  mark  of  a  genuine  American, 
for  whom  tolerance  is  not  Just  the  negative 
Virtue  of  "putting  up  with  the  other  feUow"* 
but  Is  a  positive  and  sincere  belief  in  htmian 
comradeship:  because  in  ttie  long  run  we  are 
all  "going  the  same  way." 

When  a  President  of  the  Uhlted  SUtes 
tekea  the  oath  of  oflkw.  he  not  only  pledges 
Ktrw— If  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion but  to  do  so  "without  mental  isssiva 
tlon." 

There  are  Americana.  Judging  by  all  ex- 
ternal evidence,  are  good  dtlaens  In  every 
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Twprt  Tbigf  pay  their  taxes,  rote,  ,work 
tiard.  ralae  families,  refrain  from  adding 
details  to  any  gossip  tbey  may  hear,  and 
wbo  can  proudly  point  to  the  fact  that  their 
nsfim  do  not  appear  on  the  police  blotter. 
even  for  a  traffic  violation. 

Uafortunataly,  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
their  hearts,  known  only  to  themselMs  and 
to  Ood.  there  is  a  withholding  of  regard 
and  affection  for  others  who  may  be  follow- 
ing a  different  road  but  to  the  same  end. 
a  secret  feeling  of  superiority  and  Intol- 


Wltlx  them,  the  divine  command  to  *Xove 
thy  neighbor"  does  not  become  a  living 
reality  but  only  a  cloak  to  be  worn  for  ooa- 


Tbls  eaanot  to  said  of  our  guest  of  honor. 

Be  believes  In  human  equality,  and  what 
Is  more,  he  prsctlcee  it. 

Hie  giood  deeds  are  known  to  many.  And 
they  were  done  not  to  advance  hlnoself  but 
ta  lift  up  others.  In  this  great  dty  with 
Its  countless  human  problems  that  go  vn- 
BoUced  because  they  are  overshadowed  by 
the  major  actors  and  actiODs  in  the  drama 
of  life  there  are  many  cases  where  Tommy's 
Iwnevoimoe  Is  known  only  to  himself  and 
to  thoM  IM  befriended. 

80  belt. 

Sweat  eluurity  Is  free  from  the  worldly 
taint  of  pride  and  self-interest. 

But  although  we  shall  not  pry  into  bis 
private  virtues,  we  have  every  right  to 
reoognlsD  and  pay  tribute  to  tlM  pubUo 
service  he  has  rendered. 

Mot  stooply  because  he  Is  the  postmaster 
aad  therefore  a  l*»adtng  dtiaen  at  this  com- 
munity. 

It  takes  more  than  mere  title  or  power 
to  make  a  man  worthy  of  special  boner. 

Tommy  Wilkinson  knows  his  city  of  Lynn 
ae  few  other  men  do.  its  highways  and  by- 
ways, its  ehurches  sad  factories,  the  out- 
standing personalities  and  events  that  haw 
nauked  its  pragreas.  but.  above  all.  he  knows 
•ad  loves  so  many  of  Its  people. 

Tonight  it  is  our  turn  to  reciprocate. 

Although  I  am  not  a  native  bom  member 
of  your  neighborly  city.  I  Uke  to  think  that 
I  am  an  adopted  one.  For  anyone.  Just  by 
being  in  Tommy's  company  for  awhile,  gets 
,to  know  and  like  a  tot  of  people. 

It  Just  comes  naturaUy  when  he's  around. 

Tbm  B'nal  BYlth  knows  and  appreciates 
men  who  in  all  their  dealings  live  up  to  the 
high  ideal  of  human  brotherhood. 

It  might  have  called  him  a  champ  or  a 
star,  an  outstanding  example  to  all  the  men 
and  women  of  his  city. 

Knowing  his  homespiin  qualities,  it  de- 
cided to  honor  him  as  Man  of  the  Year. 
.     Td  which  I  humbly  add  that  in  my  book 
Tommy   Wilkinson  is  a   real  friend  ^«d   a 
vary  regular  guy. 


R«p«Mien's  fn^tti  RejcctiM  of 
ForeiffB  Secret  Agntmt^U 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  iujaraai 

a  thk  hoosb  or  REPRCsEirrA'nvxs 

WedTiesday,  February  25. 19S3 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  propoeed  resolution 
tbat  Is  going  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, stating  the  United  States  position 
with  regard  to  the  secret  foreign  policy 
Agreonents  entered  into  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  under  Presidents 
-Rooserelt  and  Truman,  seems  to  me  to 


be  a  very  watered-down  and  weak-kneed 
approach  to  the  problem  of  letting  the 
people  know  the  Republican  stand  re- 
garding these  executives  or  secret 
agreements. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  and 
the  Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
and  Senate  were  in  the  main  very  vocif- 
erous aiKl  outspoken  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats handled  the  problems  which  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam.  During  the  campaign  I,  per- 
sonally, expressed  the  thought — and  I 
still  hold  it  today — tiiat  these  agree- 
ments were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Teheran.  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam  agreements  are  in  all  respects 
treaty  agreements,  and  as  such  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  approval  or 
rejections. 

Since  these  secret  conferences  or  treaty 
agreements  were  not  handled  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
I  believe  that  from  a  moral  and  legal 
standpoint  they  should  be  denounced  in 
their  entirety.  It  is  axiomatic  In  any 
contract  that  if  one  of  the  parties  does 
not  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
such  as  Russia  has  already  proven  to  the 
world,  then  the  contract  certainly  is  not 
binding  and  no  one  can  expect  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  in  this  case  the  United 
States,  to  abide  by  these  terms.  We 
should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  world, 
directly  and  fcH-cef uUy,  the  provisions  of 
our  Constitution  which  require  Senate 
ratification  of  all  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  foreign  powers  and,  further, 
that  Russia  has  violated  the  spirit  of 
each  of  these  three  contracts,  and  that 
for  this  double  reason  the  United  States 
cannot  be  hnnn/j  tty  the  terms  of  the 
Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments. 

PersonaUy.  I  think  I  wlU  vote  for  a 
Joint  resolution  whieh  sets  forth  a  con- 
gressional declaration  on  these  agree- 
ments, with  the  reservation  and  fervent 
hope  that  the  resolution  on  which  I  shall 
be  called  to  vote  will  be  a  much  stronger, 
forceful  declaration  than  that  which  is 
embodied  in  the  resolution  which  has 
been  submitted  by  Representative  Vobts 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Vorys  resolution  simply  calls  for 
rejection  of  Russia's  action;  therefore. 
the  Republican  position  during  the  last 
M  years  is  not  clearly  or  completely  rep- 
resented. This  position  is  that  executive 
agreements  or  secret  conferences  are  il- 
legal and,  therefore,  cannot  be  binding. 
Such  a  resolution  merely  calling  for  the 
rejection  of  Russia's  actions  would  give 
to  the  agreements  a  semblance  of  legal- 
ity which  does  not  exist. 

As  a  Democratic  Congressman  pointed 
out  on  January  C: 

The  victory  that  our  fighting  men  won  In 
World  War  n  was  nuUilled  by  incompetent, 
visionary  busybodles  and  meddlers,  who  vrere 
aided  and  abetted  by  radtcate  and  pro-Oom- 
munlats  who  were  plaoed  tn  high  posltlonB 
and  protected  by  the  New  Dealers. 

Their  work  was  evidenced  at  Potsdam,  at 
Yalta,  at  Tfcheran.  and  San  Francisco. 

Former  President  Truman,  just  before 
leaving  the  White  House,  had  the  follow. 


ing  to  say  about  the  Russians  after  the 
Potsdam  conference  in  1945: 

We  thought  we  had  aooompUahed  jusi 
about  everything  we  had  set  out  to  do.  but 
It  was  only  a  short  while  later  that  w« 
learned  we  had  not  aooomplished  anything. 
We  learned  the  Russians  simply  made  agre*> 
ments  and  treaties,  which,  if  It  suited  their 
purpoee.  they  kept,  but  tf  It  did  not.  they 
had  no  compunction  about  breaking. 

Yet  for  years  Truman  stilled  his  con- 
science and  better  judgment,  and  kept 
silent,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  Demo* 
crats  who  had  knowledge  of  these  agree- 
ments, permitting  us  to  become  involved 
in  still  another  farcical  treaty  at  the 
United  Nations  conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. By  this  action,  Mr.  Truman  and 
Mr.  Acheson  foroed  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  provisions  of  a  legally 
and  morally  binding  umted  Nations 
treaty,  while  at  the  same  time  they  ig. 
nored  the  blatant  inconsistency  of 
knowledge  that  the  Russians  would  not 
live  up  to  any  treaties  or  agreements  uxv- 
iess  it  suited  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Averell  Harriman.  who  was  a  key- 
man  in  our  foreign -policy  program  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  stated  before 
a  congressional  committee  that  at  Yalta 
he  was  present  at  most  of  the  confer- 
ences between  Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and 
StaUn.  He  further  stated  that  the 
United  States  maintenance  of  relations 
with  satellite  countries  such  as  Poland 
and  others  represented  an  inclination 
toward  the  sanction  of  a  moral  wrong 
which  was.  In  his  opinion,  also  true  of 
the  attitude  of  other  eastern  European 
governments. 

Under  direct  questioning.  I  asked  Mr. 
Harriman : 

In  the  light  erf  aU  your  experience  in  the 
negotiations  wttb  Ittmla  and  the  agreements 
she  has  not  kept,  especially  the  political 
agreements,  in  your  JudgnsSnA  almild  wv 
keep  on  malting  agreements  with  somebody 
who  doee  mot  want  to  pertormT  ->  J 

To  this  question  Mr.  Harriman  replied : 

I  do  not  think  any  agreements  with  the 

Soviet  Union  are  of  any  valtie.  unless  they 

are  based  on  a  posliton  oC  strength,  so  that 

they  can  be  foroed  to  oarry  them  out. 

With  the  above  direct  testimony  In 
mind,  it  seems  to  me  from  a  Republican 
standpoint  that  we  shoxild  unequivocally 
and  directly  repudiate  all  of  the  fonign 
agreements  that  are  of  the  secret  or 
executive  type;  that  we  can  begin  to  live 
in  conformity  with  the  Oonstttution  of 
the  United  States  and  build  a  reaMtie 
foreign  policy  based  upon  the  limitation 
of  the  executive  that  is  spelled  out  clearly 
in  the  Constitution,  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Senate  to  make  binding  any  treaty 
or  agreement  with  a  foreign  power. 

The  proposed  resolutions  which  would 
merely  slap  Russia's  wrists  are  in  my 
estimation  a  "whistling  in  the  dark"  at- 
Utude  in  which  we  try  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  secret  pacts  which  have 
harmed  the  American  people  to  such  a 
great  extent,  and  yet  we  give  a  back- 
door approval  to  such  pacts  if  we  agree 
to  such  a  resolution. 
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Govemneat  Reoryiiatlwi  Ske«Id  1»- 
dsde  RclwB  of  AvAurtf,  Rnpmai' 
bOity,    ui    Tax    Rcsmtccs    to    Iks 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  OSTERTAG 


IN  THX  HOX7SS  OP  REPRX8ERTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  February  2S,  19i3 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  20  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
mushrooming  of  grants-in-aid  programs, 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  augmented  its  powers  at  the  expense 
of  the  States,  while  steadily  preempting 
the  tax  sources  upon  which  State  gov- 
ernments are  dependent  for  maintenance 
of  their  services. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved in  no  less  than  48  grants-in-aid 
programs,  and  in  the  past  15  years  their 
cost  has  multiplied  8  times  over,  until 
they  now  account  for  approximately  $3 
billions  in  Federal  ftmds  alone. 

The  grants-in-aid  device  Is,  of  course, 
a  sleight-of-hand  device.  Its  popularity 
and  present  magnitude  stems  from  the 
Illusion,  carefully  fostered  over  the  past 
few  decades,  that  those  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  Federal  grants  are  getting 
something  for  nothing.  The  facts  are 
that  the  grants-in-aid  device  Is  a  highly 
expensive  and  hiefflclent  way  of  main- 
taining governmental  services,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  highly  imdono- 
cratic  device,  since  it  diffuses  respcMisl- 
bility  for  these  services  to  the  point 
where  those  who  pay  for  them  are  hel];>- 
IssB  to  control  them. 

As  Governor  Dewey  of  New  York  re- 
cently observed: 

The  people  pay  for  everything  whether 
the  tax  is  levied  by  Washington.  Albany,  or 
city  hall.  Tha  only  difference  la  that  it 
costs  more  U  It  Is  ooUected  far  away  and 
then  sent  back  home.  *  *  •  X  believe  that 
power  should  remain  at  home,  and  if  It  is 
going  to  remain  at  home,  then  there  moat 
be  responsibility  at  homa. 

Gradually  in  the  past  few  years,  people 
are  recognizing  that  limitless  exi>ansion 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  espe- 
cially expansion  into  State  and  local 
government  fields,  through  the  grants- 
in-aid  device,  is  not  only  undesirable 
ilscally.  but  inimical  to  our  whole  con- 
cept of  responsible  r^resentative  gov 
emment 

The  Hoover  Commisdon  pointed  oat 
the  need  to  check  this  trend  and  sug- 
gested a  way  of  dc^ng  so.  The  Gover- 
nors Conference  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments have  aM>ointed  a  committee  to 
seek  reversal  of  it  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
at  its  meeting  last  December,  called  upon 
Congress  to  take  acUon  looking  to  the 
return  to  the  States  of  more  administra- 
tive powers  and  authority  and  more  tax 
resources  to  malntahi  aerrioes. 

President  Eisenhower  has  made  a  ma- 
jor issue  of  the  overcentralixation  of 
government  and  called  the  return  of 


administrative  and  fiscal  authority  to 
the  States  and  localities. 

In  line  with  that  thinking,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.  R.  1838,  which  would 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  comprised  of 
repmentattves  of  the  FMeral,  State, 
and  local  governments,  to  examine  into 
the  proper  spheres  of  activity  of  the 
several  levels  of  government  and  to 
recommend  a  balanced  pattern  of  func- 
tions and  tax  resources  among  them. 

This  we^  the  Council  of  State  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Empire  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  released  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
graAts-in-aid  programs  and  suggested 
several  specific  areas  where  they  might 
be  checked  or  eliminated. 

The  council  contends,  on  the  basis  of 
its  studies,  that  elimination  of  these  pro- 
grams would  result  in  an  overall  saving 
of  tix  moneys. 

Aretign  to  the  States  of  full  reaponstblUty 
for  providing  necessary  puUic  services,  now 
partially  or  whoUy  financed  by  Federal 
granita — 

Says  the  report- 
would  result  In  Immediate  savings  through 
the  elimination  of  the  layer  of  Federal  per- 
sonqel  administering  the  programs.  If,  for 
example,  there  were  no  Federal  aid  highway 
program  tn  fiscal  19M,  •13,660,000  in  costa 
of  Federal  administration  would  be  cut  out. 
Over  S6  mUllon  in  personnel  costs  would  be 
saved  by  removing  the  Federal  hand  from 
the  Btate  unemployment  compensation  and 
pubttc  employment  servloe  activities.  Simi- 
larly, every  single  grant  program  Involves  ad- 
ministrative coats  at  Xixt  Federal  levtf . 

Wldle  transferring  responsibiUty  for  such 
services  to  the  States  would  produce  worth- 
while aavinga.  in  Federal  personnel  coats,  a 
much  larger  potential  for  savings  in  the 
progiams  themselves  would  result  Cram 
bringing  them  closer  to  the  people.  Tax- 
payer interest  in  and  control  over  public 
spending  is  naturaUy  greater  the  cloeer  the 
public  ofllrlals  In  charge  are  to  home.  When 
State  and  local  ofllclals  have  the  Job  of  raia- 
ing  all  the  revenues  needed  to  provide  pubUo 
eervlpea,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  frugal 
than  tf  a  large  share  of  the  funds  comes  as 
"arMJ"  money  from  the  Psderal  Treasury. 

Mir.  Speaker,  I  believe  Congress  can- 
not address  itself  too  soon  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  will  concededly  be  one  of  the 
toughest  before  this  session.  The  fact 
that  it  is  complex  and  difficult  should 
speed  rather  than  further  delay  action 
by  this  body.  For  upon  a  courageous  and 
equitable  solution  of  this  matter  rests 
the  whole  future  of  our  Federal  system 
of  Government 

My.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  ask  at  this  point  to  Include 
in  the  Rkcokd  the  resolution  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  States,  held  in 
Chicago  in  December  19S2: 

iMTOMOVaKinaatTAL    BSLATIOIfS 

system  ot  Qovemment  can  be  main- 
tained only  if  the  authority  and  responal- 
bUltles  of  the  several  States  are  preserved. 
The  growing  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Oovrinunent  Into  activltlea  which  tradition- 
ally bave  been,  and  ahould  be,  the  function 
of  the  States  has  become  a  mattar  of  grave 
concern  to  all  the  States.  The  tax  poUeiea 
Of  the  Vsderal  Oovemment  have  m^de  it  in- 
craaslhgly  dUBcult  foe  Stata  and  local  eav- 
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emments  to  obtain  the  revenues  which  they 
require. 

The  Federal  CSoremment  should  be  r«- 
sponsible  for  the  administration  and  financ- 
ing of  national  reeponslbilttles:  State  and 
local  governments  should  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  financing  of  their 
responsibUltlee  ;  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  administratton  of  J(rtn«  functions  should 
be  Jointly  financed  upon  a  carefiilly  defined 
basis.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  moiw 
effideat  service  to  the  citlsens  could  be  ren- 
dered at  lower  cost  if  certain  of  the  taxes 
now  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  were 
abandoned  to  the  States  in  lieu  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Accordingly,  this  Kleventh  General  As- 
sembly of  the  States  strongly  recommends 
that— 

1.  Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact 
legislation  to  create  a  r^a-eeentative  agency 
authorized  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  adminlBtration  and 
operation  of  functions  performed  by,  and 
the  tax  responsibilities  of  each  level  of 
Oovemment. 

2.  The  CouncU  of  State  Governments  co- 
operate enthusiastically  with  any  mu^ 
agency  that  may  be  created  by  the  Congress. 

3.  The  special  conunlttee  on  Federal-State 
tax  relations  of  the  governors'  conference 
meet,  as  promptly  as  possible,  with  appotiprl- 
ate  legUlative  and  administrative  officials  of 
the  Fednal  Government  to  urge  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  which  will  put  into  effect 
these  recommendations. 

As  examplee  of  immediate  and  preesing 
Federal-State  tax  problems  the  foUowing  two 
Illustrations — gasoline  and  estate  taxes — ^may 
be  cited,  and  It  Is  recommended  that  prompt 
attention  be  given  to  their  solution. 

rXDKKAL    OASOUKS    TAXATIOK 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  Is  levied  upon  the 
American  highway  user,  and  our  highway 
system  Is  rapidly  deteriorating  becatise  tha 
funds  needed  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
modem  highway  network  are  not  available. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  now  distributing 
to  the  States  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Federal  gaaoUne  tax  and  Is 
diverting  the  remainder  to  Ito  other  purposes. 

This  situation  was  noted  by  the  governors' 
conference  this  year  at  its  Houston  meeting 
and  at  several  preceding  annual  sessions  of 
the  CouncU  of  State  Qortmaaenta,  and  the 
governors  went  on  record  urging  'the  FMeral 
Oovemment  to  withdraw  from  the  field  <k 
gasoline  taxes  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  national  defense."  We 
heartily  conc\u-  in  that  statement,  and  we 
recommend  tbat  the  apeclal  conunlttee  on 
Federal-State  tax  relations  of  the  governors' 
conference  be  requested  to  give  particular 
attention  to  this  specific  tax  problem  at  the 
earliest  possible  ofqxirtunlty  In  the  course  of 
Ito  confemices  with  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative bodies  and  agencies  of  the  Fed«al 
Government.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments appoint  at  least  five  members,  who 
will  be  members  of  the  next  general  assem- 
blies of  their  respective  States,  to  work  with 
the  governors'  committee  on  automotive, 
gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  oU  tax  questiotis  as 
they  relate  to  road  problems  In  the  respective 
States. 

VXDXtAL  XSTATS  TAZATIOH 

The  several  States  have  a  basic  claim  to 
taxes  derived  from  the  estates  of  their  dtl- 
aens  by  virtue  of  the  Statee'  control  of  tlie 
prlvUege  of  transfer  and  administration  of 
property  at  death.  The  preeent  diial  struc- 
ture of  death  and  gift  taxes  should  be  sim- 
plified by  substituting  one  Federal  tax  rate 
aehedule  with  increased  tax  credit  for  tlie 
States  based  upon  the  entire  Federal  estate 
and  gift  taxes  instead  of  upon  only  a  portion 
of  them.  We  recommend  that  this  matter 
be  brought  to  tlM  immediate  attention  oC 
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til*  Oiiiflr—  <tf  tlM  Ctattad  States  In  «oii« 

junction  with  other  broader  propoeala  for 
revtolon  at  Intergovam mental  tax  relations. 
The  11th  General  Aasemhly  at  the  States 
hereby  directs  that  copies  of  the  above  reso- 
lution shall  be  sent  to  sach  member  of  the 
83d  Congress. 


Kertridvi  RdkcBcnt  Fuds  for  Profet- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


niCTK aODSK  OF SEPRKSENTA'nVD 
Wednesday,  W^bnurt  25, 1955 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
to  ffll  an  Important  gap  In  our  pension 
■ystem  have  been  renewed  in  this  Con- 
tren  -wtth  the  tntroductian  of  H.  R.  10. 
by  Representatiye  Jznkdis.  Republican, 
of  Ohio:  H.  R.  2892.  by  Representative 
Camp.  Democrat,  of  Georgia:  and  H.  R. 
11.  by  me.  These  bills  are  similar  to  the 
one  introduced  by  Chairman  Rnca, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  tn  the  82d  Oon. 
grew— H.  R.  8891. 

The  purpose  of  the  biBs  is  to  provide 
means  irtxereby  those  engaged  In  the 
professions  and  those  who  are  self-em- 
,  ployers  may  obtain  tax  deferment  by 
making  limited  contributions  to  a  re- 
stricted retirement  fund  set  up  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bUL 
Tten  minion  peoiple  are  affected  by  this 
legislation  who  are  otherwise  unaUe  to 
provide  for  retirement  benefits.  The 
prtDciple  of  this  legislation  was  endorsed 
toy  President  Elsenhower  in  a  press  re- 
lease under  date  of  October  24, 1952.  At 
the  same  time.  I  nnlertook  to  etnnmuni- 
eate  with  Ron-esentatlve  John  W.  Mc- 
CoMCACX.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts. 
In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  plat- 
fonn  committee  oi  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Omventkm  of  1952.  in  which  it  is 
Indicated  tint  the  Democratic  platfcMin 
was  fdt  to  have  included  the  proposal 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  bills. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
plete. I  have  obtained  tlie  consent  of 
Representative  McCormack  to  inserting 
my  letter  to  him  and  his  to  me.  Those 
letters  are  as  fcdiows: 

Coifcaaas  or  thx  Ukitks  States, 

Hcasx  or  Bsfkeskntativks. 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  4.  1952, 
Be  voluntary  i>enslon  plans. 
Bon.  John  W.  McCokmack. 

Federal  Post  Office  Building, 

Boston.  Mass. 
DcA*  Jobh:  Tou  will  undoubtedly  recall 
that  I  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the 
platform  committee  the  following  proposed 
ptank: 

"We  «rge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  w>tantary  penskm  systems  for  the 
self  eiaployed  and  professional  people." 
-  Thhs  spselfle  language  was  not  Included  In 
Um  platfovm.  but  the  platform  did  provide, 
en  page  02  at  the  Bolmeographed  draft,  under 
tbm  plaak  "Social  seciirlty,"  the  subplank 
Iwaded  "Prtvate  Plans**: 

*nirs  f  aw  antf  enoourage  the  pHrato  es- 
deavois  of  soelal  aganclee,  mutual  assocla- 
tlona.  tnaoranee  eoaspanles.  Industry-labor 
groups,  and  cooperative  societies  to  provide 


sgalnst  the  basle  bsaards  of  lUs  ihroagh  ma- 
ttially  agreed  upon  benefit  plans  designed  to 
complement  our  present  soclal-securtty 
program." 

Th9  questions  hns  arisen  In  the  minds  of 
thoas  who  have  spoaisored  my  mopoeed  plank 
as  to  whether  your  committee  ta  agreeing 
<m  the  Isngia^^  included  in  the  subplank 
had  In  mind  sueh  plans  as  were  contem- 
plated by  the  above  {x-oposaL  It  la  my  un- 
derstanding that  at  the  time  this  proposal 
was  made  to  the  drafting  committee  it  was 
felt  by  the  comnilttee  that  the  Inclusion  of 
the  specific  laiiguiige  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  subplank  headed  "Private  Flans" 
was  general  In  m>ap*  and  Included  just  such 
proposals. 

I  am  meetlitg  tomorrow  with  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  groups  interested  in 
the  legislation  proposed,  and  I  enclose  s  par- 
tial list  of  those  who  have  been  actively  In- 
terested In  advancing  thU  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  your  capacity  as  idialrman 
of  the  platform  committee  you  might  aOrm 
my  tmderstandlng  that  the  inserted  plank 
was  deemed  broad  enough  to  iwri^i/li*  the 
voluntary  restricted  pension  plan  contem- 
plated by  my  proposal. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yovat. 

Ninth  tHstrit^.  Hew  Torfe. 


I  or  THE  UictTxa  Srai 
JBsAJtM  or  RsrsmHTATTvas. 
WmshiTigtcn,  D.  C.  A%ouMt  i,  l»i2. 
J.Kmoan, 
New  York.  N.  T. 

Dcsa  CksHC:  It  was  nice  of  you  to  write  to 
me  under  date  of  August  4  mtd  I  haaten  to 
extend  to  you  my  warm  felleltatlons,  know- 
ing at  your  deep  Interest  In  tke  subject  mat- 
ter about  which  you  have  written,  and  Imow- 
Ing  also  of  your  great  work  on  the  CXnnmit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  committee 
I  look  with  considerable  pleasure  as  a  rssult 
or  my  many  yean  of  service  on  It. 

The  platform  conunlttee  considered  ear- 
nestly and  fully  your  proposal  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  Included  te  the 
Idatform,  and  tn  drafting  the  plank,  whkai 
you  have  included  In  your  lettsr.  It  was  fsli 
that  this  included  your  spedflc  propoeal. 
Thla,  espedaUy.  in  view  at  the  fact  that  your 
plan  would,  in  the  main,  be  sponsored  by 
Industry-labor  groups  and  cooperative  so- 
cieties. In  order  to  clear  up  any  possible 
misunderstanding  I  asstire  you  that  your 
proposal  was  Intended  and  does  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  adopted  plank.  Tou  are 
authorized  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter 
that  you  deem  appropriate  to  apprise  the 
interested  parties. 

With  kind  personsi  regards,  I  am  as  always. 
Sincerely,  your  friend. 

JOHW  W.  licCOKMAClt, 

Twelfth  IHstrict  0/  Ma*meku»€tta. 


Prelude  to  Disaster— The  Story  ol  &• 
Bstrayal  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUTH  THOMPSON 

or  aacBMsN 

W  THB  HOUSE  OP  HXPRXSENTATIYES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1953 

Miss  THOMPS<»f  of  Miehigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  RicoiD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  James  CJromwell 


at  Muskegon.  Mich..  Republioan  Lincoln 
banquet  on  February  11 : 
Pnxvos  TO  Dbastbi — Tr>  Siuai  or  tbs 
tmamATU.  or  Koaaa 
*       DfOELnu  iMPanfT 

Xjet  me  say  that  were  I  not  truly  Michigan 
comfed,  I  would  not  be  here  with  you  to- 
night. Only  last  week  I  was  down  aad  out 
after  a  battle  with  Influenza,  and  I  must 
coiifsas  I  haven't  been  so  Ul  within  the  past 
10  years.  While  the  "Su  bugs"  took  cA  ten 
surplus  po\indB,  I  certainly  caraiot  recom- 
mend it  to  jou  folks  as  a  new  and  easy  sys- 
tem of  reducing. 

Now  I'm  not  trying  to  flatter  you  Michigan 
I>eople  when  I  say  that  the  first  16  summers 
of  my  life — the  years  I  spent  on  my  maternal 
grandfather's  big  farm  in  Old  Mission,  near 
Travel se  City — left  upon  me  an  mdcUble 
tmprtnt.  tx>th  mentally  aod  physically.  My 
grandfather  Roberts,  too.  was  profoundly 
and  salubrlousiy  nuirked  by  Mirht^^ji  tog 
he  first  built  in  Old  Mission  in  laOi;  he 
never  missed  a  summer  there  and  he  died, 
still  hale  and  hearty,  in  the  year  1990.  at 
the  age  of  95.  So.  perhajps.  I  msy  still  hsve 
some  few  more  years  to  go,  "flu  bugs"  or  no 
"llnbvws." 

X  hope  you  wUI  forgive  nw  If  I  pavae  to 
remlnlaee.  )ast  a  few  minutes,  about  tboae 
halcyon  days  of  my  txiyhood.  We  Craawvlls 
have  been  a  New  York  City  family  since  Kmg 
Charles  the  Second — ^Xor  most  excellent  rea- 
sons of  his  own.  ran  my  distinguished  for- 
bears out  of  Bnglsnd.  But  my  mother  was 
ef  Illinois  pioneer  stock  and  all  oC  ber 
youthful  summers,  like  my  own,  were  spent 
on  her  father's  Old  MIssaao  tanit.  la 
Old  Mission  was  what  Ite  naiM 
it  wss  an  Indian  miss  km  settletnaot 
even  in  my  day  the  Indians  wars  stUl  auieli 
in  evidence.  I  remesnbcr  well  their  stopping 
to  pay  their  respects  to  my  grandfather  and 
to  sell  their  sweetgrass  baskets  and  various 
handicrafts. 

Well,  It  \isad  to  be  qulta  a  Chore  moving 
my  sister,  brother,  and  myself  from  New  ToiK 
to  Old  Mission,  for  at  the  turn  otf  the  can- 
tury,  transporUUon  in  aortharn  n^^hijyw^ 
as  I  don't  have  to  ten  you.  was  not  at  aU  Ilka 
it  is  today.  My  first  vivid  memories  were  of 
the  lake  steamers,  for  in  ttuiee  times  the 
quiokeat  and  easiest  way  for  us  to  make  the 
trip  was  by  train  to  Chicago  and  by  boat 
direct  to  Old  Mlsston.  Fm  sure  you  can 
Imagine  the  excitement  of  the  little  dty  boy 
as  the  time  drew  nigh  for  that  thrilling  ex- 
pedttioo  by  sleeper  and  steamer — to  his 
favorite  haunts  <»  the  shores  of  f^fcf 
Michigan. 

MATois's  ooanooona 

That  farm  oC  my  grandfather's  bad  every- 
thing on  It  that  would  fuUUl  the  every  wish 
of  any  little  l>oy — and  how  1  loved  it.  Let 
me  say,  in  passing,  that  it  wasn't  until  I  had 
traveled  widely  all  over  the  world  that  the 
fun  reallaatlan  dawned  upon  me  of  how 
prone  we  Amerteans  are  to  take  for  granted 
the  incredible  richness  of  our  fabulous  land. 
On  that  farm  there  grew  tn  profusion  a  ver- 
itable eorniicopia  of  nature;  there  were  eattle 
and  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  poultry  and  pigeons  and  sundry 
types  of  cats  and  dogs.  There  were  apple 
trees,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees; 
there  were  raspt>errles.  blackberries,  currants, 
and  grapes  down  by  the  lake  and  up  past  the 
groves  of  magniflcent  first  growth  giants  of 
the  forest,  were  the  waving  fields  ot  wheat 
and  corn  and  hay.  And  then  there  were 
the  kitchen  gardens  where  every  vegetable 
grew  thst  one  could  dream  of  and  where  I 
had  my  own  little  pattA.  And  there  I  would 
toU  industriously  by  the  tide  of  my  grand- 
lather  who,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  still  a 
highly  capable  hoer  and  weeOer. 

Please  pardon  me.  ladles  and  genUemen. 
li  I  wax  too  sentimental  and  bore  you  with 
these  Joyful  reminiscences  but,  as  I've  said. 
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my  early  days  on  that  MWilgan  farm  Mt 
an  indelible  imprint  upoa  mn  Imlsllljle 
throughout  all  the  days  «<  aay  lUa.  It  left 
ms  with  an  appreciation  and  love  of  my 
country  and  all  Its  Institutions,  upon  which 
no  foreign  beguOements  or  dreams  of  Utopia 
could  ever  leave  the  f atntest  impression.  Be- 
lieve me,  folks,  after  looking  the  world  OTer. 
If  there  is  any  Utopia  hsce  <n  «ith  it's  light 
In  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 

MOW  please  note  that  I  said  I  had  ny  owb 
little  pstcb  in  the  kMehen  garden.  The  fact 
U  I  had  my  own  little  •vcrythlng.  cata.  <logs, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  what  not.  My  grand- 
father ssw  to  that  for  he  was  not  only  a 
deeply  reUglous  man,  but  one  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  erudition,  aad  he  had  a  vast  eon- 
tempt  for  Karl  Marx  and  aU  his  works.  He 
possessed  an  eqtially  vast  knowledge  at  hu- 
man nature  and  he  knew  the  praCoand  im- 
pact of  thoee  magle  words,  "my  own.  my 
vsry  own."  So  In  my  impreaslonable  years 
he  ereeted  before  my  youthful  eyas  a  signpost 
that  always  has  and  always  will  golds  ny 
footsteps  safsly  along  the  liroad  pathway  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

It  stood  me  waU.  my  trienda.  In  the  dark 
days  of  the  early  thirties,  tlwse  yews  at 
gloom  snd  dsspair  whan,  to  -riiny  an  anxious 
young  mind,  it  ssamed  as  though  ths  bul- 
warks at  our  amertcan  way  of  llfs  ware 
tottering  and  that  perhapa  "'^^^iTt  and 
Communist  regimentation,  thoee  hoary 
anachronisms  from  the  era  of  the  troglodytaa. 
were  the  waves  of  the  future.  So  many  a 
one  that  X  know  wandered  off  that  broad 
pathway  btxnt  by  ovo'  Pounding  Pathcrs  and 
hersms  lost  In  the  dismal  swsmp  of  col- 
lectlviam.  And  they  wrought  graat  havao 
and  dlsastsr.  not  only  to  theaaselvss  but  to 
their  aotintry.  for  they  lacked  that  funda- 
mental eomprehenelon  of  the  homaa  In- 
attoct  that  I  learned  eo  early  on  our  sstfHig«n 
farm. 

I  kasw  that  government  and  ths  eeoBoaay 
-  had  to  fit  that  baste  human  urge,  the  urge 
to  own  property  and  to  share  the  Arst  fTuita 
of  our  toU  with  thoee  we  love.  X  knew  that 
the  sOiorts  of  dlctstors  like  the  antichrist 
Stalin,  to  change  human  natiire  to  St  a  blue- 
printed government,  were  foredoomed  to 
faUnre  and  I  predict.  If  Ood  sparse  me.  that 
I  Shan  Uve  to  see  the  collapse  and  ruin  of 
Stalin's  smplre  of  terror. 


ST  amuwooiji 
AU  theee  things  I  learned  from  my  grand- 
father for  at  hia  feet  and  through  his  lips 
X  absorbed  American  history.  And  not  book 
history,  mind  you,  but  Aaierlean  history  as 
he  and  his  father  saw  It  aad  Uvsd  It.  A  per- 
sonal history  of  the  UnKed  Statee.  If  you 
please,  from  the  Revolutlooary  days  of  his 
fsther's  youth  to  the  year  of  his  own  death 
In  Itao.  Mine  was  a  prlvllsged.  a  wondrous 
education  and  I  am  humbly  gratefxil  to  Ood 
and  to  my  country  for  all  the  bleaslngB  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  me.  It  Is.  In  truth, 
my  earnest  prayer  that  I  may  yat  be  able  to 
repay  In  some  small  measure,  thnw^  ssrv- 
Ice  to  my  country,  some  p<irt  of  the  debt  of 
grsUtude  I  owe  America. 

Now  my  Qraadf  athsr  Boberta,  when  he  was 
practicing  law  as  a  young  man  In  Springflsld. 
111.,  rode  the  circuit  with  Abraham  Llnootn 
aad  ha  both  knew  him  and  leiTetf  him  well. 
During  the  Civil  Wsr  my  grandfather  was  one 
ot  the  President's  most  tiuilaa  heaehmen  In 
tb»  city  of  Ohleago  and  when  the  great  man 
was  assassinated  my  grandfather  was  so 
grteved  and  shocked  that  he  never  got  over 
It,  not  until  ttte  day  he  died  and  his  active 
mind  found  etamal  rest  at  last.  He  tat^ht 
me  a  little  poem  about  LlnoOtn  and  on  the 
martyred  PreBfdenfk  birthday  we  would  re- 
cite it  together,  he.  always,  with  tears 
streaming  from  his  ayM.  May  I  ta^te  It  to 
you? 


*7  see  again  this  patisnt  careworn  face 

And  learn  anew  that  sotow  is  the  dower 
Of  him  who  slake  himself  to  lift  his  race 

Into  the  ssats  of  peace  and  power. 
Hew  besfBtlful  the  homely  features  grow 
pfow  kind  the  Hght  from  owt  the  sad.  dim 


nococaanc  ak» 


DIVUtoWB 


Oft,  Uke  deeps  of  woe  tliot  soul  arast  know 
To  be  so  great,  so  kind,  to  wSse." 

STssjros  PABADogm 

Tes»  my  gzandf  athsr  waa.  X  Bupposa.  what 
o«ie  wotdd  term  a  Lincoln  fanatic  and  the 
strange  and  paradoxical  fact  was  that  he  be- 
came so  enraged  by  what  he  considered  the 
betrayal  of  Lincoln's  noble  Ideals  to  reoon- 
stract  the  South,  the  betrayal,  I  mean,  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  congressional  car- 
pethaggera.  that  he  deeerted  the  RepubUean 
Party  and — forever  after — ^remained  a  rabid 
Danraerat.  To  me.  his  namesake,  he  psssnil 
OB  his  dsmocraUc  beUefs;  free  trade.  SUtes 
rights,  the  battle  against  plutocracy  and  all 
the  Jelfersonian  principles  which  I,  in  turn 
proudly  espoused  and  adhered  to  m  a  llfe- 
loi^  Democrat. 

And  now.  ladlee  and  gentlemen,  fdeaae 
try  to  follow  me  as  X  Jump  irom  the  ClvU 
War  to  World  War  n — and  as  we  encounter 
another  strange  and  paradoKlcal  faet.  for 
we  find  this  famous  Dsmocrat's  graadaon — 
so  enragsd  by  ths  betrayal  of  Jefferson's 
■MgnlSeent  Ideala  ot  freedom  and  demoe- 
racy  that  he  has  dsssrtsd  the  Dsosoeratle 
Party  and.  f<x-ever  after,  will  remain  a  rabid 
Republican. 

la  earrylng  oa  my  f  amUy  tala  at 

by  persnsial  iihseiisllou.  may  X ' 
fvthsr  upon  your  time  and  patlcnoe 
to  taU  yon  a  bit  of  yet  unwritten  history? 
May  X  toU  you  the  Inside  atery  of  tte  b»- 
trayal  of  Korsa  and  hew  the  Intsrssto  at  cm 
beioved  country  vera  aoM  down  the  river  to 
RomU  by  oarpetbaggsrs  from  MOseow,  dla- 
golasd  as  oAelaia  at  the  Oovemment  at  the 
United  States? 

Itow.  enr  chatrmaa  has  toM  you  ttiat  dur- 
tng  World  War  XI,  I  had  the  honor  and  prtv- 
Itage  of  being  American  advlaer  to  a  great 
Christian  gentleman  and  an  tmmortal  of  the 
eauee  of  freedom  and  democracy— Dr.  Syi«- 

er  the  BepoMle   of 


WHAT 

W^  did  Dr.  Bhee  want  me  to  be  his  ad- 
viser? What  was  it  bs  wished  me  to  he;^  him 
get  in  Washington?  He  wanted,  of  course, 
the  guaranty  of  America  aad  Great  Britain, 
that  the  yoke  of  Japaneee  tyranny  shoxild  be 
lifted  from  the  backa  of  his  pec^e.  He  want- 
ed to  be  oertain  that  Korea  would  be  aesured 
of  her  ireedoia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
set  fOrth  In  the  Atlantic  Treaty. 


ST  BHaa  wsima  to 

Tea.  of  course,  he  wanted  that,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  it.  but  let  me  teU  you  what  he 
wanted  to  give  In  return.  He  wanted  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  America  his  23-year-oId 
Tmdtrground  organization  in  Korea.  And  it 
was  an  experienced,  tough,  courageous 
undsrground  with  democratic  oeUs  and 
agents  in  every  county  and  every  town 
throughout  the  land  of  Korea.  That  was  his 
big  idea — to  build  up  his  democratic  under- 
ground organisation  la  Korea  and  to  have 
it  ready  to  take  ovar  the  country  when  tht 
war  ended. 


Lvnow 

By  the  time  of  the  attack  on  I>earl  Har- 
bor, I  Bad  taken  those  Ideas  of  Dr.  Ehee's 
to  ftflehds  In  ths  Army  and  Ifarlne  Corpe, 
and,  •  with  their  enthusiastic  aid,  we  ^^ 
up  a  hlosprint  for  revolutioa  in 
btueprlnt  that  waa  alanoat  com- 
plete and  perfect  In  every  detalL  For  ex- 
aiqile.  the  servlee  of  supply  for  thb  Japanese 
Araf  was  largrty  eomposud  of  Korean  per- 
aad  plaas  were  made  to  aeeompllsh  a 
that  woald  asrtously  have 
cripftod  the  anasd  Saroso  of  oar  too,  Japaa. 


But,  most  important,  this  Korean  person- 
nel, along  wtth  thousands  of  other  yoong 
fighters,  whom  we  were  going  to  «nnggt«  out 
of  Korea  with  our  expanded  underground, 
were  to  be  fom»d  Into  S  to  10  crack 
Korean  dhrtstons.  For  Dr.  Rhee  knew  only 
too  wen  that  Stalin  already  had  4  to  9 
crack  Korean  divisions  tn  his  Manchurlan 
irmy — ^waiting  to  take  over  Korea  for  the 
Oommunlsto.  So,  my  friends,  yoa  see  that 
what  actuaUy  did  take  place  tn  I960  was  aa 
plain  to  official  Washington,  In  the  year  IMS, 
as  the  nose  on  my  face. 

BACXTABO  BOMViaS 

And  then,  of  course.  In  our  fine  blueprint 
for  revolution,  we  had  included  detailed 
plans  for  a  campaign  of  ambtish  and  arson, 
of  transport  and  warehouse  destruction,  of 
organized  guerrilla  warfare  and  sabotage  l|i 
general — an  on  a  vast  scale.  In  short,  we 
were  going  to  light  a  bonfire  In  Japan's  vital 
backyard  that  would  not  only  have  been  a 
world  spectacle  but  could  not  have  lielped 
but  shorten  the  Pacific  war.  and  could  have 
eased  the  awful  pressure  on  MacArthw  and 
his  men. 

VBX  UOHOVSW 

Wen,  when  my  firlend,  Gen.  Bin  Donovan, 
became  the  head  of  our  Oflee  of  Strategic 
Services,  it  seemed  that  my  cup  ef  saUsfao- 
tlon  was  overflowing.  And,  needless  to  aay, 
he  was  enthiwed  over  our  Mueprtet  for  rev«>- 
lutloB.  "My  boy."  said  he  to  ase,  nfi  a 
natural — It  cant  go  wroog — ^}ast  get  the 
State  Department  to  recognise  Dr.  Rhse^s 
provisional  government  and  TU  give  yoa 
arms  and  aid  and  money  mstU  It  mns  ovt 
of  your  ears."  "Bin."  said  I  to  hlai.  "iftt  a 
poshover — an  I  have  to  do  Is  to  ehow  my  old 
chief,  Mr.  Hull,  this  blueprint,  and  htm  sign 
right  on  the  dotted  line." 

roar  AL  ooAaaiAir 

Tea.  that's  what  I  thought.  Whowo«Udn*t. 
wouldn't  you?  And  so.  Ilka  a  Bood  diplomat 
who  starte  at  the  bottom  and  wortcs  up.  X 
went  to  see  Dr.  Stanley  Rombeek.  then  Chief 
of  the  rar  Bastem  Boraau  of  the  State  De- 
partment, to  get  Jda  l^^proval,  on  my  way  op 
to  Ifr.  Hon. 

But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  X  found  that 
there  was  a  vigilant  guardlaa  at  the  portals 
of  that  vital  Bureau.  A  very,  very  brtglat 
and  Influential  young  man — he  was  deputy 
to  Dr.  Bombeck — I  had  never  met  him  be- 
fore la  Washington — his  name  was  A|ger 


And  so.  wMle  MaeArthur  was  fligbttog 
desperatrty  against  ovei  whelming  odds  In  tlia 
Padfle,  whfle  otir  Kavy  was  stUI  mortally 
wounded  and  crippled,  the  days  flew  by  irtiOe 
I  battered  tn  vain  at  thoee  State  Department 
portals  for  the  reeognltlon  of  Dr.  Rhee's 
provisional  government.  Yea,  I  battered  in 
vain  for  that  word  of  recognition — for  that 
word  that  would  have  brought  to  Mao- 
Arthur's  aid.  30  mllUon  Wg^Mt^g  vrnr^k^nm 
thirsty  for  vengeance,  and  with  a  fierce  luat 
to  tiffiit  tat  their  own  freedom.  We  know 
only  too  wall  today  how  fierce  and  how  luravd 
they  can  be  and  how  hard  azul  how  skillfully 
t^y  can  fight.  And,  in  the  meantime,  the 
days  turned  into  weeks  aad  tbs  weeks  Into 
months — and  stUl  no  recognition.  Yea,  par- 
ento  of  America,  in  that  aame  meaawhUa. 
la  that  same  Ubm  while  thoee  iiM'tt^t^  and 
yaara  were  sUppIng  by,  your  sons,  your  boys, 
by  the  thousanda,  wars  being  kUled  and 
wounded  aixl  mutllatad  in  the  Pacific  war — 
ttO.OOO  Amsrlrsn  easualtlss — and  all  of  that 
time  the  flaming  swocd  of  Korean  vengeance 
lay  rusting  in  n^  hands.  Believe  me.  my 
friends.  It  was  hard  to  bear,  and  may  Ood 
apmn  ms  stwh  an  ordeal  ever  again.  And 
what  of  Dr.  Bhee?  Well,  he  knew  the  saore 
from  the  beginning.  Let  me  quote  you  an 
excerpt  from  his  letter  to  Secretary  of  Steto 
Hull,  dated  February  19.  1943. 

"Xwlsh  tn  this  latter  to  go  on  raeord  •  •  • 
that  yoor  X>e|aii  tmsul»  man  than  a  year  ago. 
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mmMd.  bottk  by  m*  and  American 
ftlaoda  ftf  Korea,  that  the  Inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  Ooyernnient 
of  the  United  States  in  spuming  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea •  •  •  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a 
Communist  state  •  •  •  may  I  now  beseech 
you  again,  my  dear  Mr.  Hull,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity •   •   •  to  talk  to  you  personally." 

And  believe  me,  Rhee's  prediction  of  the 
erudflxlon  of  his  own  people  was  by  no 
means  the  last  of  his  warnings  of  dire 
things  to  come:  nor  the  last  of  the  awful 
truths  he  beat  Into  my  then  incredulous 


no  BacooNTnow 
He  told  me,  in  that  year  of  1943,  that  I 
would  never  succeed  In  obtaining  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  State  Department  for  his 
government — not  imtil  the  war  was  over, 
and  it  was  too  late.  He  told  me  that  right 
then  and  there,  in  the  year  1943,  Stalin  was 
plotting  and  planning  the  conquest  of  Ko- 
rea by  those  crack  Korean  divisions  in  his 
Manchurian  army.  Those  same  divisions 
that  were  the  backbone  of  the  attack  In 
1960. 

■OOSSVSLT'S   ABBUUTIOM 

But  worst  of  all.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  good  friend  had  to  tell  me  that  my  idol. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  had  feet  of  clay.  He 
had  to  tell  me  that  our  great  President  had 
been  aiBicted  with  an  appcUUng  and  a  terri- 
ble aberration.  The  aberration  that  be. 
Roosevelt,  had  been  anointed  by  Ood  to  lead 
the  world's  moat  brutal  wholesale  murderer, 
the  antichrist.  Joseph  Stalin,  up  the  saw- 
dust trail  to  the  Christian  altar  of  truth  and 
honor  and  decency  I  He  had  to  tell  me  that 
the  ultimate  cost  to  my  country,  as  well  as  to 
his,  of  this  appalling  aberration  of  Roose- 
velt's, would  make  the  blood  and  sacrifices 
of  World  War  II  seem  piddling  by  comparl- 
aon.  Let  us  pray  that,  in  this  prediction. 
Dr.  Rhee  may  be  wrong,  although  I've  never 
known  him  to  be  wrong  yet. 

COMMUNISTS  AND  SOCIALISM 

And.  finally.  Rhee  told  me  that  Alger  Hiss 
was  a  Communist,  an  agent  of  Stalin's,  and 
that  Washington  was  riddled  with  red  ter- 
mites of  the  same  Uk,  red  termites  who 
were  undermining  the  foundations  of  our 
clemocratle  Government  and  our  American 
way  of  life  we  love  so  dearly.  He  told  me 
that  the  baneful  influence  of  these  Commu- 
nists, and  their  fellow  travelers  and  dupes. 
like  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  for 
example,  the  notorious  IPR,  would  be 
negligible,  In  building  up  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia and  In  tearing  down  that  of  the  United 
States,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  entire 
Roosevelt  administration  was  a  sympa- 
thetic hotbed  of  creeping  socialism. 

nvs  QuxsnoNs 

Was  Rhee  right?  That,  my  friends,  is  for 
you  to  decide.  But.  in  reaching  your  deci- 
sion, may  I  iirge  you  to  ask  yourself  these 
five  questions:  (1)  If  Stalin  didn't  plan  it 
that  way.  and  President  Roosevelt  didn't 
agree  to  the  plan,  why  was  Dr.  Rhee's  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Kofren  never  recognized  until  the  war  was 
over?  (2)  Why  was  Korea,  a  united  and 
unified  nation  for  4,200  years,  arbitrarily 
cut  in  two?  (3)  Why  was  Dr.  Rhee's  south- 
em  half,  despite  his  anguished  warnings 
^and  his  urgent  pleas  for  arms  and  aid,  why 
wai  it  left  naked  and  unprotected?  (4)  And, 
having  left  democratic  South  Korea  naked 
and  unprotected,  why  did  Mr.  Acheson  pub- 
licly Inform  Mr.  Stalin,  in  January  of  1960, 
that  Or.  Rhee's  Republic  was  beyond  the 
"defense  perimeter"  of  America  in  the  Par 
Bast?  (6)  Why  did  Mr.  Acheson  publicly 
inform  Mr.  Stalin  that  no  person  could  guar- 
antee Dr.  Rhee's  betrayed  and  forsaken  Re- 
public against  military  attack? 

mZOM    QUOTX 

V    Is  it  poMlMe,  Is  It  true,  that  the  poUeies 
ot    %h*   Rooeevelt-Truman    •dmlniatratlons 


were  directly  aii4  indirectly  influenced  by 
Communists,  their  close  fellow  travelers.  azMl 
dupes?  Well,  my  friends,  I  came  to  the  re- 
luctant concluaion  that  we  would  never  have 
a  complete  answer  to  that  terrible  question — 
not  so  long  as  a  Demcx^atlc  administration 
held  office  In  Washington.  Let  me,  in  con- 
firmation of  that  statement,  quote  Vice  Pres- 
ident RiCHASD  NnoN.     I  quote: 

"Dviring  the  entire  Investigation  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-Am<Tican  Activities  In  the 
Hiss  case,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernmetit  gave  us  nothing  but  comPle^>  un- 
qualified obstruction.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  had  its  way,  Alger  Hiss  would  be 
free  today.  •   •  • 

"The  FBI  was  prohibited  by  the  Justice 
Department,  by  an  order  that  was  handed 
down  shortly  after  wc  commenced  our  in- 
vestigation into  the  Hiss  case,  it  was  pro- 
hibited to  furnish  any  information  to  the 
committee  •  *  *  on  its  investigation  of  that 
case." 

THX  END  MMaVJ.T 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what's  the  end 
result  of  this  story?  Well,  if  you  want  your 
heart  and  soul  made  sick,  go  to  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  in  Washington,  as  I,  an  old 
marine,  have  gone  on  many  occasions.  Go 
and  see  our  wounded  and  mutilated  boys 
Just  back  from  Korea  lying  in  their  beds 
and  their  wheel  chairs.  Hundreds  of  their 
young  lives  blasted  fcirever — and  needlessly, 
uselessly — stabbed  in  the  back  by  the  Alger 
Hisses,  by  the  high  officials  of  their  own 
Government.     That's  the  end  result. 

And  that  ended  my  allegiance  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  for  as  n  student  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  charge  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  directly  responsible  for  this  end 
result.  Its  policymaking  officials  have  pro- 
tected and  promoted  the  knaves  and  the 
fools  whose  treason  and  stupidity  have  en- 
gendered the  death  or  mutilation  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  yoimg  Americans.  Compared 
to  the  lives  of  our  youth,  other  Issues  of  mis- 
government  pale  to  insignificance.  Other 
things  became  of  minor  importance.  And 
that  is  the  fact,  my  friends,  that  must  be 
driven  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Ameri- 
can middle  classes.  It  Is  those  people,  the 
90  million  life-insurance  policy  owners  of 
America,  that  should,  be  and  can  be,  the 
backbone  of  a  great  new  Republican  Party. 
And.  that's  your  Job.  the  Job  of  you  active 
party  workers,  you  must  convince  those  90 
millions  that  the  lives  of  their  sons  will 
be  safe  «nd  secure  only  if  our  Government 
remains  In  the  hands  of  leaders  whose  Amer- 
icanism Is  beyond  reproach.  Men  like  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  men  like  Senator  Homzx 
FsBOTTsoN,  men  like  Nixon  and  Mrifirr.  men 
who  have  risked  everything  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Hisses  and  the  Remingtons  and  all  their 
un-American  ilk  are  forever  driven  out  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  But 
remember  that  the  control  of  Congress  yet 
hangs  by  a  hair — there's  no  time  to  lose  if 
the  gains  of  1952  are  to  be  expanded  and 
consolidated  in  1954.  Let's  not  wait  for 
1954,  let's  never  stop  proselyting,  let's  never 
let  up,  let's  keep  repeating  to  ourselves  this 
slogan:  "The  time  for  action  Is  now." 


U  Nixon  Fit  To  B«  President?— Part  I 


EXTENSldN^OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAUroufXa 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  HZLLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
received  unanimoas  consent.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  article  "Is  Hixom  Pit  TV>  Be 
President"  bj  Richard  Wilson,  which  ap- 


peared In  the  February  24,  1953,  issue  of 
Look  magazine. 

In  this  article.  Look  magazine  ex- 
poses the  vicious  smear  campaign  di- 
rected against  the  Vice  President  prior 
to  the  November  elections.  It  tells  how 
some  of  his  foes  even  resorted  to  forgery 
in  an  attempt  to  blacken  his  name. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Momber  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  character  assas- 
sination of  this  type  has  no  place  in 
American  political  life. 

The  article  follows: 

Is  Nixon  Frr  To  Bt  PaasxDKNT? 
(By  Richard  WUsoo) 

Hollywood  probably  would  reject  the  story 
of  Vice  President  Richaxo  M.  Nixon  as  too 
Improbable. 

As  a  man  of  40,  he  could  In  one  agonising 
instant  become  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  one-third  of  United  States 
Vice  Presidents  have  ascended  to  th« 
Presidency. 

IVn  years  ago  he  was  a  str\iggling  Junior 
lawyer  in  a  temporary  Government  agency. 
Seven  years  ago.  be  was  a  naval  lieutenant 
commander  ready  for  discharge,  with  meager 
savings  and  no  foreseeable  Job. 

Five  years  ago.  as  a  very  Junior  Congress- 
man, he  nailed  Alger  Hiss  as  a  perjurer  and 
Oommimist  tool. 

Almost  5  months  ago.  as  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  his  own  honesty  and  integ- 
rity were  under  challenge  in  one  of  the 
most  sensational  incidents  in  American 
politics. 

And.  today,  an  Important  minority  In 
American  life  asks:  Is  this  brilliant  young 
man  fit  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth,  aa  h^  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  at  any  moment? 

The  question  persists,  or  is  kept  alive 
without  much  regard  for  the  facts.  No 
charge  of  wrongdoing  has  been  sustained 
against  Nixon,  though  be  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  subjected  to  a  smear  campcOgn 
without  parallel. 

It  is  now  possible  to  tell  the  Nixon  story 
that  could  not  be  told  during  the  campaign, 
and  in  all  its  Intimate  detail  with  access  to 
new  data,  including  his  income-tax  returns 
from  1947  through  1961.  The  essential  parts 
of  those  returns  are  displayed  for  the  first 
time. 

Unless  one  were  to  aesume  that  Nxzon  was 
a  reckless  criminal,  the  new  data  leads  to 
only  one  set  of  conclusions: 

He  received  no  money  personally  from  any 
of  bis  supporters. 

He  lived  on  his  congressional  income  sup- 
plemented by  legitimate  speaking  engage- 
ments, with  little  enough  pay  for  those. 

His  only  receipt  of  a  significant  lump  sum 
was  from  the  sale  of  war  bonds  he  and  his 
wife  saved  over  a  6-year  period. 

The  returns  confirm  meticulously  the  ac- 
counting he  gave  to  the  American  public  by 
television  during  the  campaign.  The  politi- 
cal fund  held  In  trust  to  insure  his  reelection 
•  as  a  California  Senator  is  accounted  for  with 
the  same  careful  detail.  In  addition,  he 
spent  considerable  sums  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  legitimate  political  activity, 
which  he  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

NizoM  is  being  subjected  to  c.  continuing 
attack.  He  Is  the  victim  of  apparent  for- 
geries, admittedly  false  charges,  innuendoes 
not  yet  backed  by  fact.  It  is  a  campaign  in 
which  the  former  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Harry  S.  TTuman.  direcUy  partici- 
pated. His  hatred  of  Nixon  has  not  abated 
with  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Nixon  describes  the  attack  as  inspired  by 
Communists  and  left  wingers  who  never  will 
forgive  him  for  his  part  In  putting  Alger  Hiss 
In  Jail.  But.  from  a  more  detached  point  of 
view,  the  attack  on  Nixon  and  the  doubt 
about'  him  seem  more  especially  the  property 
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of  the  top  intellectual  cut  of  *"i>*»-T''^.  ths 
"egg  heads." 

sunBBf 


A  thorough  evaminattoii  oC  tha  Nixon  af- 
fair raises  a  question  whether  the  intellec- 
tuals may  hava.  hasn  dulled  and.  misled  by  a 
propaganda  attack  which  appealed  more  to 
their  emotions  than  their  intellect. 

la  eondenmlBt  fftzoir  tbey  hmw  largely 
set  aside  his  bnMuler  aeMvltles  in  Congress. 
They  aae  htm  only  in  lUa  rate  ol  Bed  hunter, 
which,  m  point  of  tlma  consumed,  has  been 
one  of  his  minor  interests.  They  have  Ig- 
nored hie  broader  acttvfttee  fa  foretga  vela- 
tions  and  the  general  run  of  domestic  affairs. 

But.  on  the  stegTe  point  of  his  integrity, 
now  that  tlM  ttfltBg  of  the  Btsm  atcvy  U 
uninhibited  by  the  necessity  of  winning  an 
election,  and  wtth  aeceae  to  heretofore  un- 
paMiabed  tafomatlon.  tbe  Blzoa  aiair  ap- 
pears in  a  new  fTaaoe. 

Candidate  Dwlght  D.  Buenhower'a  earn- 
palgn  train  was  rocketing  acrcea  Iowa  when 
the  news  came  on  September  18,  I9S2.  that  a 
group  of  California  businessmen  had  eon- 
tnbuted  an  gia.000  fund  to  pay  poiMtlcal  es- 
pensea  ol  the  Calllflmta  Seaator. 

Tbe  first  neww  «bb  wniiww  It  left  tbe 
impncattea  tbat  eeae  n  Caitforate 
toy  maMiif  eootrlbiitlaaB  rang 
tag  froaa  9U  to  tl.OOO.  had  boughs  Umtr 
way  into  tbe  favor  of  Nxxoa  on  a  permanent 
and  continuing  beats. 

They  were  made  to  appear  to  be  under- 
writing him  in  tbe  Seaaae— la  eOeet,  eiit>- 
sidlsing  his  services  or  at  Meat  laytng  a  elaiaa 
eo  tbem  for  tvture  delivery. 

There  was  a  delagred  reactkM.  for  tbe  mid- 
dle western  ua— payer*  bad  not  tnetantly 
grasped  the  significance  of  tbe  nawa  and 
did  not  play  It  proanlnently  untU  eaaM  18 
boors  after  the  flaat  break 

Thus,  for  a  brief  pertotf.  Ike'a  aaaeelaitea  on 
tbe  campaign  train  were  luUog  into  t^i»%«ng 
that  tbe  Nixon  fond  waa  aooMtbtag  wbtck 
would  go  away  if  one  Jiiet  didnt  stwe  at  it. 
But  before  many  boura»  tbe  reaotioa  from 
the  Beat  began  to  pour  in.  By  tbe  time  Ibe 
had  paaeed  tiiraugb  ObmUmi.  a  paU  tblohar 
than  the  tobaoco  smoke  in  tbe 
car  settled  over  tbe 
Neighbor"  epedal  train. 

The  air  aeemad  to  baee  beea  let  o«t  of  tbe 
Beentaowar  campaign  «jr'~-*  Truman  ad- 
mlnistratioDi  ooEruptton  by  tbe  eeneattottal 
discovery  of  a  culprit  one  atep  from  the  top 
of  the  Republican  ticket  and  with  an  818,000 
price  tag  pinned  tobbn. 

Two  points  of  vlov  eoon  developed  amac^ 
Ike's  close  advisers.  One  ptMq>  tboagbt 
MixoN  ahould  renouiMe  tbe  nmiilnelUw  and 
permit  the  BepubUoan  Bational  Committee 
to  select  a  new  candidate.  The  other  grovp. 
headed  by  BepubUoan  Chairman  Arthur 
Summerfield.  took  NXxon'b  aide  almoet  inune- 
dlately.  Eisenhower  instinctively  T'*mrir1 
his  JaVB  In  silence.  He  luul  In  mind  inci- 
dente  long  past  in  his  career  when  oflkem 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  or  who  were 
under  him.  were  on  the  pan  foe  greater  sins 
of  bad  Judgment  which  had  coet  human 
Uves.  A  vision  of  Gen.  George  Patton,  whom 
be  had  to  ponlah  In  World  War  n,  rose  l)ef  ore 
^i*  «r"a.  and  perhapa  he  reeallad  aleo  his  own 
dtncultles  wtth  Oen.  DouglM  MacArtbur  In 
the  Philippines  in  his  early  career. 

Ike  knew  tnsttiiettvely  that  to  rush  to 
NnoN's  defense  was  a  tactical  error  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Prejldent  Truman's  transpar- 
ent bravado  that  ell  in  his  adminlsmtlon 
were  honorable  men.  Fnrty-elght  houra 
after  the  first  news,  with  NtzoN  stm  on  the 
hock.  Ike  decided  to  talk  to  the  newspaper- 
men. Be  called  them  together  for  an  off- 
the-reeord  talk  in  the  press  car  on  the  sfter- 
noon  of  September  ao  as  ^e  gloomy  train 
neared  St.  Lonts  ta  a  tibmna  at  rain,  the  first 
of  the  campaign. 

•*!  don't  care  If  you  feUowB  are  forty  to  two 
against  me.  but  rm  taking  my  th^^  on  %y\i^, 
Nothing's  decided,  contrary  to  your  idea  that 
this  Is  an  a  setup  for  a  whitewash  of  HBon." 
Ike  said. 


T. 


"NoEOM  has  got  to  be  SB  clean  as  a  hound's 
tooth." 

But  there  was  grumbling  tn  some  of  ths 
back  cars  where  the  more  idealistic  and  less 
experienced  of  the  Btoenhower  advtoers 
wanted  Nixon  to  vanish  la  a  Wagnerian 
ettmax  of  flame  and  smoke. 

With  NixoN,  the  reaction  waa  somewtet 
different,  lie  had  known  tbat  tbe  operations 
of  hb  fund  would  eooM  to  ll^>t  and,  in  fact, 
told  a  leperler  after  a  Meet  tbe  Preee  broad- 
east  more  than  a  week  earlier  tbat  he  coold 
get  aU  tbe  details  from  bis  oM  friend  and 
truatee  of  tbe  fwnd.  Dana  C.  Smith  of  Loe 
Angles.  But  when  the  news  came  there  he 
waa,  3.000  mOee  away  from  Ike,  dangling  on 
tbe  book  In  Oregoa. 

By  tbe  ni^kt  of  September  20c  tbe  suepenee 
beeaine  onbearahia.  Rnew  bedded  down  at 
tbe  Beneon  Hotel  In  Portland.  Ike's  eon- 
tlmied  aStltode  of  openmlndneas  on  the 
Vlaon  dutfge*  waa  tbe  disturbing  factor  and 
It  needed  to  be  dispell  r<l. 

Tsiepbone  calls  between  tbe  two  camps 
tailed  to  diapel  tbe  rtement  of  doubt. 
Finally.  Nxzosi  and  Bisenbower  t^ked.  "Oen- 
eral,  I'm  only  interested  in  eeeing  that  you 
win."  declared  Nodon.  "If  you  think  that 
■sy  remaining  on  the  ticket  >eopardlaes  the 
t^mnoe  to  win,  I  wlB  torn  in  my  restgnation 
right  now." 

Eisenhower  told  Nixoar,  "Ijtt'*  wait  and  see 
what  all  the  facta  are."  NtxoN  also  Informed 
Chairman  Simunerfleld  he  was  ready  to  qnlt 
M  nte  wanted  it  tbat  way.  Summerfield  de- 
finitely did  not  want  It  that  way. 

A  Btrategy  emerged  from  talks  between 
Chairman  OunmerlleM.  former  Senator  ned 
Beaton,  of  Nebraska,  acting  for  Btoenhower, 
Mnrmy  Cbotlner,  Loe  Angeles  lawyer  and 
eloe*  advleei  to  RtxoN.  and  WUllara  Rogers, 
now  Depn^  Attorney  General,  who  was 
HhMwra  ebief  rampaign  aid.  It  was  a  etrat- 
egy  of  fun  dIacloBive,  to  be  capped  toy  a  tele- 
vtakm  appeal  anee  by  Iftxow  telling  his  com- 
plete Bnanelal  status. 

Tba  flret  Map  was  a  Btatement  toy  Smith 
disclosing  all  tbe  contributors  to  the  fund, 
tunts  of  tbeir  oonkrfbutlaaB  and  tbe 
of  tbe  land. 

f<41owed  through  wttb  a  etatement 
tbat  the  fund  was  set  up  to  pay  for  stiletly 
political  activities  in  which  aU  publfe  aer- 
vanta  aaust  take  part,  and  In  wbleb  alt  putollo 
aervate  Independently  wealtby  are  flnask- 
eteOy  able  to  partlctpate  wtthoot  asalstanoe. 

"I  bave  never  reoelved  one  penny  ot  tbta 
fuad  for  my  pemaaal  uae."  be  aatd.  "Tlila 
fund  bas  bean  a  matter  of  puhlte  knowledge 
troia  ita  iuuiplioa;  no  attempt  bas  ever 
been  aaade  to  cosiceal  ita  erlrtenffis  or  par- 
pom.  AU  dtabufaemeata  were  made  by  Mr. 
Smith,  by  check,  as  trustee. 

"CoBtributorB  to  this  fund  are  tai^-tlme 
supporters  of  mine  who  slneareiy  wlA  to 
enable  aae  to  coatlnae  my  active  battle 
against  conununism  and  comiption.  Moaa 
of  tb#m  ever  asked  for  or  received  any  spe- 
cial consideration  from  me. 

"This  fund  repreeenta  a  normal,  legitimate. 
open  matcer  of  permitting  constituecte  ac- 
tively to  support  tbe  poUtlcai  activity  of  a 
candidate  of  their  own  eholoa.  Any  other 
Interpretation  la  a  grave  Injustice  to  a  Baa 
group  of  pubUc-q;>iiited  community  leaders." 

Price.  Waterhouse  tt  Co..  a  **«n11rg  firm  of 
public  accountants,  waa  employed  to  make 
a  thorough  audit  and  •■»fT«iT«»^tCTi  of  the 
Nixon  expense  fund.  It  found  contribu- 
tions of  818,235  from  November  5.  lOfiO.  to 
August  20.  1962.  plua  approximately  tlljtoa 
wht^  was  to  bo  turned  over  by  Bmltb.  aa 
trustee,  to  tbe  Nixon  campaign  for  the  Vk:e 
Presidency. 

a    TBOIOUGK    AUDIT 

DtsbursemenU  of  818,188.87  were  aaeeunted 
for.  The  three  prindpai  Itona  ware  tor  es- 
pensea  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niaoa  for  tripe  to 
and  f^ooa  CaUtomla.  $X90CS^  Cbrletmas 
carda  for  16^500  oampaign  wocken  in  1960 
and  il^JOOO  In  1951  at  a  totel  eoet  of  88^- 
3S7.54;  poatage.  81J08.80.  n««.^*»>*~g  ItevM 
were  t^  stationery,  telephone  and  telegraph. 


radio  recontlngs.  nemtpapcr  advet  Using  and 
publicity,  entertainment  and  luncheons  for 
Iflzon  supporters,  and  other  items  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

Price,  Watei bu use  tt  Co.  repertad  no  dlievt 
payments  to  Nizdn  or  MTs.  Hlxon.  Be  re- 
ceived none  of  the  money  for  personal  use. 
aeeording  to  these  reports,  nor  did  be  pay 
out  any  of  It  for  peisoiiaT  me. 

Olhson.  Dunn  *  CTutcher.  one  of  the  lead-' 
tng  law  firms  on  the  west  coast,  rendered 
a  detailed  leg^l  opinion  that  tht  fund  and 
Its  use  In  no  way  violated  any  laws  on  ecr- 
rupt  political  practice  or  laws  which  pro- 
hibit Federal  public-ofltoe  holders  from  re- 
ceiving outside  compensation  connected  with 
their  public  duties. 

Smith,  to  explain  the  purpoee  of  the  fund,' 
gave  out  a  copy  of  a  tetter  written  a  year 
before  the  dlsclaeuree  and  dated  Septembter 
25,  1951,  sobcttlng  funds  for  the  mzon  pro- 
motion. 

"A  group  of  ui  here,  after  the  dust  of 
battle  had  settled  and  we  found  tbat  XMck 
waa  safely  elected,  began  to  reallae  that 
electing  him  was  only  part  of  what  we  really 
wanted  to  aooompllah.  We  not  <»ly  wanted 
a  good  man  in  tbe  Senate  from  this  State, 
but  we  wanted  him  to  continue  to  sell  eflec* 
tively  to  the  pet^U  of  Calif  cm  la  the  eeo- 
nomlc  and  poUtlcal  a^stems  which  we  all 
believe  In."  Smith  had  written  in  1951. 

Smith  listed  tbe  purpoeea  tor  which  the 
fund  would  be  used — transportation  to  CaU- 
fomia  more  frequently  than  Mixoii's  con- 
gresalonal  mileage  allowance  would  pTmH:^ 
payment  of  air-mail,  long-distance,  and  telSn 
graph  charges;  preparation  of  political  ma- 
terial; mailing  out  Chrlstmaa  cards  to  20j000 
campaign  workers;  cost  of  radio,  television* 
advertising,  and  publicity. 

This  clearly  was  to  be  a  publictty  and 
public-relations  campaign  for  Nixok  and 
bis  ideaa.  on  a  very  limited  scale  when  oom- 
I>ared  wtth  budgets  for  nationwide  cam- 
paigns of  a  similar  nature. 

Contributions  were  to  range  between  a 
minimum  of  8100  and  8500.  "The  reason  for 
the  maximum,"  wrote  Smithy  "was  so  that 
It  can  never  be  (Aiarged  that  anyone  Is  eon-^ 
trftontteg  so  much  as  to  think  he  Is  entitled 
to  special  favors." 

MO  ancxsLvaaoaa 

Bmltb  added:  "I  am  writing  you  about  18 
for  a  twofold  porpoae: 

"First.  So  that  when  you  see  or  bear  of 
money  taelag  spans  on  Orm«  betaalf  you  «1U 
know  bow  it  baa  been  jalaed  and  tbat 
lent  anybody  wbo  is  thereby  tT?***»«g 
kind  of  a  bold  on  oar  Senator. 

"Second.  So  that  If  yuu  agree  wtOk 

of  Baeb  a  pngraa,  botb  to  ttm 
and  aU  of  tbe  mat  of  aa.  tnetDdtar 
and  vrant  to  eonas  in  witb  is  oa  tt» 
yon  wm  know  about  ft  aad  bave  an 
tnatty  todo  so." 

Wttb  tbeae  docnntente 
Nxxoh  waa  tben  prepared  t*  go  on 
to  espial n  bla  ftnanoes.    Cbotlim  talked  to> 
Robert  Humphreys,  pobaetty  diteetce  ef  tbe 
BepuMiean  Partr.  about  tbe 
discoseied   tbat 

prepared  to  cancel  Ite  regalaTtf  • 
acbedttled  program  and  put  on  Nzxow  fieai 
of  diacge. 

Nscoa*  refueed  to  go  oa  a  conunereially 
spocsoted  program.    Be  demanded  tbe  full« 
est  television  network,  paid  for  toy  funds^ 
of  tbe  Btoenbower-Mtanm  eanspalgn.    Boas-' 
pbceya  set  up  a  prugiam  oo  a  scale  regarded ' 
by  MgBnr  as  too  UmlSed.    BS  appealed  to 
SUBuueitteld.   wbo  aasured   bbB  tbat  fun 
network    facilities   would    be    boogbt.     Be 
dktat  know  where  he  wonki  gat  tbe  money, 
tmi  promised  to  find  it  somewhere. 

Tbe  Ntxon  party  left  tbe  epeetal  train  and 
flew  by  cbartarad  plane  fnaa  Fortlaad  to 
X<ea  Angeles  with  aU  aboard  bathed  In  eaao- 
tkmal  tenslaa.  Itewapaiisi  lepertsia  on  tbe 
train  became  tntenee  pai  Msawa  of 
They  doubted  tbat  tbe 
nominee  could  ever  forgive  Kisen  bower  lor 
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lie  had  already  decided  that  there  was  nothr 
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^hs  awful  MiapenM  in  wblcb  be  held  hie 
ninnlnK  mate. 

On  September  33  In  Loa  Angeles.  Nixon 
eloeeted  hlmaelf  with  bis  conscience  imd  bis 
•dTlaers  to  prepare  for  ivbat  became  tbe  moat 
•ensatlonal  political  broadcast  in  history. 
His  strategy  board  was  Rogers.  Cbotlner. 
James  Baasett,  publicity  adviser,  and  Repre- 
sentative Patucx  J.  BaxnfGS,  of  California. 
NizoM  plunged  into  tbe  Ambassador  Hotel 
swimming  pool  to  ease  his  body,  and  then 
flexed  bis  mind  in  a  long  walk  with  Rogers. 
They  talked  about  what  Nixon  would  say. 
Data  on  Nixon's  financial  history  was  not 
completed  and  placed  in  bis  hands  until  a 
scant  2  hours  before  the  broadcast. 

Physical  arrangements  for  the  broadcast 
were  made  by  Edward  A.  (Ted)  Rogers. 
NixoM'8  television  and  radio  expert.  Rogers 
was  on  leave  from  his  Job  as  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Loe  Angeles  ofBce  of  the  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

FANCT  SR  BEJBCm 

Nixoir  told  Rogers  to  arrange  for  a  simple 
ftet.  TlM  idea  of  simulating  Nixon's  ofBce  In 
Washington  was  rejected  as  phony  and  a 
standard  library  backdrop  was  selected,  with 
painted  title*  of  books.  Including  Roosevelt's 
Zietter*. 

Rogers  urged  a  4  p.  m.  rehearsal  for  the 
evening  broadcast.  Nixon  told  him  that  was 
out  of  the  question — he  barely  had  time  to 
eompoee  himself  and  arrange  bis  thoughts. 
Nor  did  he  have  the  inclination  or  the  time 
to  prepare  a  formal  speech.  Some  of  bis 
advisers  and  all  of  the  newspapermen  shud- 
dered when  he  told  them  he  would  speak 
from  notes. 

That,  in  fact,  was  his  practice  all  through 
the  campaign.  He  never  deUvered  a  set.  pre- 
pared speech,  nor  did  he  hand  out  complete 
advance  copies  for  the  press,  as  is  the  usual 
custom. 

Be  had  no  qualms  about  bis  methods  of 
preparing  for  the  television  show.  He  had 
followed  the  same  technique  on  two  pre- 
vious nationwide  broadcasts  and  knew  what 
he  could  do. 

NxxoN  thought  his  wife.  Pat.  ought  to  b* 
in  the  picture  since  she  was  at  bis  side  con- 
stantly in  his  campaigns  for  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Vice  Presidency.  This  cre- 
ated additional  problems  for  a  horde  of  tele- 
vision technicians,  who  thought  a  rehearsial 
was  imperative.  Nizow  continued  to  refuse 
t9  rehearse. 

VAU.  day  long.  Nocom  scribbled  with  a  pen 
on  sheets  of  lined  yellow  foolscap.  He  or- 
ganlzed  five  pages  of  penned  notas  with  only 
one  completed  sentence  among  them.  Topic 
headings  were  in  phrases,  but,  when  com- 
pared now  with  the  actual  text  of  his  broad- 
cast.' reveal  how  carefully  he  thought  out 
what  he  would  say.  and  how  miraculously 
he  clung  to  and  elaborated  on  a  half-homr 
presentation  which  existed  only  in  his  mind. 
NocoN  and  his  associates,  with  Mrs.  Nixon, 
arrived  at  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
SI  Capltan  Televiaion  Theater  about  18  mln- 
ut*s  before  the  scheduled  time  of  the  broad, 
cast.  They  stepped  into  a  tense  atmosphere 
created  by  technicians  and  directors  who 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Reporters  were  not  permitted  in  the  studio. 
Published  reports  that  Nixon  went  through 
an  elaborate  rehearsal  Including  smiles  and 
gestures  were  entirely  imaginative.  "I  dont 
want  this  to  be,  or  to  look  like,  an  act," 
NtzoN  told  the  technicians.  He  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Nixon  sit  on  the  stage  with  bim 
and  appear  in  the  picture,  but  did  not  know 
that  the  camera  would  dramatically  "pan" 
on  her  at  key  points. 

"Will  you  get  up  or  remain  seated?"  a 
technician  aaked.  "I  dont  know."  Nixon 
said.  "Keep  tbe  camera  on  me.  I  want  to 
be  completely  free  in  my  movements."  That 
was  all.  No  elaborate  script.  No  staged  ef- 
fects. No  rehearsal,  in  spite  of  aU  the  elab- 
orate and  colorful  storlea  written  about  the 
u^  of  the  Hollywood  technique. 


The  hour  of  the  broadcast  came.  It  was 
introduced  by  a  picture  of  Nixon's  calling 
card  aa  a  United  States  Senator.  Then 
NIzon: 

"My  fellow  Americans,  I  come  before  you 
tonight  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  as  a  man  whose  honesty  and 
integrity  have  been  questioned." 

Then  the  details  of  an  American  life — tb* 
$13,000  home  in  Wbittler,  the  more  ambi- 
tious 941,000  boiise  in  Washington,  and  the 
•10,000  in  war  bonds  he  and  his  wife  sold 
to  buy  It,  the  mortgages,  the  pitifully  small 
amount  of  life  Insurance,  the  dog  Checkers, 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy  where  the 
bombe  were  falling,  the  unjust  acc\isation. 

Fifty-eight  million  wore  watching  and  lis- 
tening, and  they  Included  Oen.  and  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  an  anteroom  of  the 
Public  Hall  in  Cleveland.  Tears  were  shed 
there  and  in  thousands  of  homes  the  country 
over,  as  well  as  in  the  television  theato-  Itself 
where  TV  technicians  unashamedly  cried. 

Toung  Senator  Nixon  touched  the  hearts 
of  a  majority  of  Americans.  His  Intimate  ac- 
count of  how  he  had  miide  his  way  in  life,  of 
the  financial  burdens  h<!  carried,  and  his  pre- 
tensions to  live  as  he  thought  he  should, 
tboxigh  on  very  slender  resources,  awakened 
in  many  the  pity  of  their  own  strivings  In  a 
world  that  is  often  hard  and  unjust. 

PBONS  CALLS  rLOODB)  IN 

To  some,  the  broad<:ast  was  imbearably 
corny,  political  soap  opera  at  its  worst,  with 
the  American  public  duped  and  lulled  by  the 
narcotic  of  a  Hollywood-type  television  per- 
sonaUty.    They  were  in  a  minority. 

The  first  concrete  result  was  tbe  isolation 
of  Senator  Nixon  and  h  Is  party  from  the  rest 
of  the  United  States.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph* wires  the  country  over  were  Jammed 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  phone  calls  and  tele- 
grams. It  was  impoesible  to  reach  Nixon's 
Ambassador  Hotel  headquarters  on  the  tele- 
phone. A  million  and  a  half  telegrams  sup- 
porting Nixon  poured  in  on  Republican  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

Elsenhoww,  with  Nixon's  broad,  earnest 
face  fresh  in  his  mind,  stepped  into  the  emo- 
tionally surcharged  atmosphere  of  Cleveland 
Public  Hall,  where  the  radio  broadcast  had 
also  been  heard. 

"I  have  been  a  warrior  and  I  like  courage,** 
said  Ike.  "Tonight.  I  saw  an  example  of 
courage."  But  Ike  said  be  couldn't  base  his 
entire  Judgment  on  a  SO-mlnute  preeenta- 
tlon.  though  it  was  courageous,  full,  and 
frank.  He  told  the  Cleveland  crowd  he  was 
asking  Nixon  to  come  to  see  him  for  a  face- 
to-face  talk  and  read  the  text  of  a  telegram 
of  invitation  he  and  his  advisers  composed 
after  hearing  Nixon. 

It  U  well  that  Ike  gave  out  the  text  of  the 
telegram  publicly,  for  it  did  not  reach  Nix- 
on's headquarters  until  days  later.  The  wires 
were  so  Jammed  with  messages  connected 
with  the  broadcast  that  the  telegram  didn't 
get  through  Immediately.  NncoN  knew  of  its 
existence  only  through  a  dispatch  of  the 
United  Press. 

When  Nixon  left  Los  Angeles  the  follow- 
ing day,  no  one.  Including  himself,  knew 
whether  he  would  fly  to  see  Ike  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  or  go  to  Montana  to  speak. 

NixoA's  advisers  recommended  that  he  not 
go  to  Wheeling  to  see  the  presidential  can- 
didate until  he  knew  what  hU  reception 
would  be.  They  told  him  not  to  step  out 
into  the  dark  when  he  could  not  see  the 
path.  He  would  go  to  Wheeling,  even  for  a 
Wagnerian  climax  of  fire  and  smoke,  but  not 
unless  he  knew  whether  ha  would  have  to 
take  an  asbestos  suit. 

From  bis  point  of  view,  the  evidence  was 
all  in,  there  was  nothing  more  and  the  de- 
fense rested.  He  wanted  the  verdict.  It  was 
not  long  in  coming. 

Chairman  Summerfleld  assured  Cbotlner 
on  the  telephone  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  that 
when  he  arrived  in  Wheeling  Nixon  would 
b*  received  back  in  the  fold  with  open  arms. 


Senator  Robxxt  A.  Tatt  discovered  this  be- 
fore Summerfield.  That  was  the  night  be- 
fore in  Cincinnati  and  before  Ike  heard  the 
broadcast  but  after  he  had  seen  tb*  aooount- 
Ing  and  legal  opinions. 


I«  NixoB  Tit  To  B«  PrtudMt— Put  U 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVXB 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  part  n  of  the  article  "Is  Nixon 
Pit  To  Be  President?"  which  was  printed 
In  the  February  24.  1953.  issue  of  Look 
magazine : 

With  foreknowledge.  Nixon  flew  happily 
from  Missoula  to  Wheeling  into  one  of  tb* 
greatest  surprises  of  bis  young  life.  Cbotlner 
preceded  him  off  the  aircraft  with  a  compU- 
oated  set  of  instructions.  He  was  to  rals* 
one  arm  if  Nixon  was  expected  to  go  direct 
to  tb*  ball  where  Ike  was  scheduled  to  speak; 
two  hands  meant  to  go  to  tbe  hotel  to  meet 
Ike. 

"Suppose  you  raise  two  hands  and  one 
foot?"  asked  a  reporter. 

"That  means  go  right  back  Into  the  plane,** 
quipped  Cbotlner.  "And  If  I  raise  both 
hands  and  both  feet,  that  m«ana  we  ar«  flat 
on  our  back." 

No  hand  or  foot  signals  proved  neceesary. 
Ike  was  at  the  airport  and  skipped  up  th* 
ramp  into  the  plane  to  greet  NixoN.  They 
embraced.  "General,  you  dldnt  have  to  do 
this,"  said  the  svirprlsed  NncoN.  "Why  not. 
you're  my  boy. "  declared  Ike  happily. 

These  events  were  unknown  to  the  prea^ 
and  the  public  at  the  time.  It  was  ass\imed 
that  Nixon's  future  hung  on  a  face-to-face 
talk  with  Elsenhower.  They  talked,  but 
with  little  reference  to  the  controversial 
fund.  Their  disctisslon  was  of  campaign 
strategy  in  view  of  other  charges  that  might 
be  made  against  Nixon,  which  actually  did 
develop  later,  and  of  how  the  whole  Incident 
could  now  be  used  to  help  the  Republican 
ticket. 

If  NaoN  resented  Elsenhower's  keeping 
him  on  the  hook  for  7  days,  it  was  washed 
out  now.  "If  Ike  would  do  that  to  me,  you 
can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  coverup*  or 
wbltewashes    In    bis    administration,"    said 

NiXON. 

Reporters  called  it  the  renomtnatlon  of 
NrxoN  after  a  week-long  emotional  Jag  in 
the  Republican  Party.  A  poll  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  showed  them  vir«* 
tually  unanimoxu  in  wanting  Nixon  r*^ 
tained.  -^ 

ATTACKS    CONTlNtJXD 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  end,  and 
the  end  has  not  come  yet.  One  broadcaster 
and  two  publications  were  the  channel* 
through  which  the  fight  against  Nixon  was 
carried  on  in  a  misleading  campaign  which 
has  not  had  its  parallel  since  the  attack  on 
Herbert  Hoover  in  1932.  These  were  Drew 
Pearson,  the  New  York  Post,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

They  continued  their  campaign  after  two 
factors  doused  the  political  dynamite  of  the 
political  fund  Itself.  One  was  the  dladosxire 
that  businessmen  and  others  In  Illinois 
raised  a  fund  of  much  larger  proportions  to 
supplement  the  salaries  of  personnel  of  Gov. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson's  administration. 

In  this  case.  Stevenson  received  the  money 
and  distributed  It  himself  to  employeea  who 
thought  they  couldn't  afford  to  work  for  th* 
IllinoU  government  without  a  supplement 
to  their  Income.  This  took  the  sting  out  of 
the  Nixon  fund.    A  large  section  of  th*  pub- 
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lie  bad  already  decided  that  th«r*  was  notbv 
Ing  legally  wrong  with  tbe  Ndcon  fund  and 
that  as  applied  it  was  not  moraUy  wrong. 

Furthermore,  another  Stevenson  fund, 
larger  than  the  first  and  collected  from  con- 
tractors doing  buslnsas  with  tb*  Stat*  of 
Illinois,  bad  b*en  revealed.  It  never  was  ex- 
plained. 

Most  Republicans,  however,  wo\ild  have 
preferred  that  th*  Nixon  fund  had  not 
exUted.  even  though  the  attack  on  the  Vice 
President  proved  to  be  a  political  boomerang. 

The  next  step  in  the  campaign  against  the 
California  Senator  was  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover him  in  acts  of  favoritism  for  those  who 
had  organized  and  contributed  to  the  fund. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  was 
supporting  Stevenson,  announced  in  a  pags- 
1  headline  on  October  SO:  "Nixon  with 
Smith  when  donor  got  into  gaining  debt." 
The  article  declared  that  NnoN  went  to  Ha- 
bana  with  Dana  C.  Smith,  the  trustee  of  his 
political  fund,  and  was  with  liim  at  the  Sans 
Soud  gambling  casino  when  Smith  lost 
•4.200.  This  occurred,  according  to  tbe  Post- 
Dispatch,  In  April  of  1962  after  Nixon  had 
lived  In  luxury  with  Smith  at  the  elite  Quar- 
ter Deck  Yacht  Club  operated  by  the  Mac- 
fadden  Deauvllle  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Smitn,  according  to  the  st^sry,  made  out  a 
check  to  cover  his  gambling  losses  to  tbe  Sans 
Soud  and  then  stopped  payment  on  it. 
Norman  Rothman,  operator  of  the  casino, 
sought  to  recover  in  a  court  action  filed  In 
Los  Angeles,  it  was  stated. 

The  newspap>er  cited  tbe  fact  that  Nixon 
had  written  a  letter  to  tbe  American  Bm- 
iMkssy  in  Habana  asking  then  to  b*lp  Smith. 

The  statement  that  Nixon  was  with  Smith 
at  Habana  is  branded  by  Nixon  as  a  lie.  The 
reeards  of  bis  office  account  for  his  whare- 
abouta  from  tbe  middle  of  March  through 
April.  In  fact,  every  day  from  March  14 
through  April  is  accotmted  for  with  adequate 
corroboration  for  his  whereabouts,  including 
a  10-day  visit  to  Honolulu  to  partlclptatc  in 
territorial  political  festivities.  Be  was 
neither  in  Miami  nor  in  Habana  in  April, 
according  to  tbeee  rvcords. 

Furthermore,  he  did  not  know  of  the  effort 
of  Smith  to  quiet  the  claim  cf  the  gambling 
casino  through  the  American  Embassy. 
Nixon's  correspondence  files  abow  that  the 
letter  to  the  Embassy  was  written  by  a  sec- 
retary and  signed  by  her  in  hts  name  on  the 
instruction  of  a  superior.  Nixon  did  not 
know  the  letter  bad  been  written  or  anything 
about  the  facts  of  the  case. 

This  may  have  been  bad  oflto*  praetle*. 
but  It  was  not  an  effort  by  Nixom  to  help 
tbe  man  who  had  raised  his  political  fund. 
Nixon  was  in  Florida  for  a  few  days  in  De- 
cember, mostly  at  Delray  Beach.  His  where- 
abouts were  accoimted  for  because  he  was 
with  Democratic  Senator  Qsoaas  SjiATHXits 
most  of  the  tlm*. 

On  November  2,  2  days  before  the  election, 
the  false  charges  were  repeated  by  Drew 
Pearson  in  his  weekly  broadcast. 

One  of  a  number  of  attacks  made  by  Pear- 
son on  NixoN  was  in  a  column  published  on 
October  31.  He  claimed  that  Mrs.  Nixon 
filed  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  husband  a 
sworn  statement  in  California  that  their 
Joint  property  did  not  exceed  (10,000.  This 
was  to  enable  them,  Pearson  said,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  California  tax  deduction  where- 
by a  veteran  in  reduced  circumstances  Is 
given  a  tax  exemption  of  about  $60. 

However.  Pearson  added,  in  July  of  tbe 
same  year  Nixon  paid  aao,0()b  on  a  $41,000 
house  in  Waabington,  as  disclosed  in  his  tele- 
vision broadcast.  "If  he  lacked  910,000  In 
March  ot  1951.  where  did  he  get  the  $90^000 
In  July?  Tills  is  a  question  the  public  has 
a  right  to  aak  of  any  oandldute  for  office." 

The  Implications  of  Pcaraon's  statemaat 
were  clear.  In  the  flrat  place,  it  wm  svtg- 
gest*d  that  Nixon  might  b*  chlsaling  on  his 
California  propsrty  tax.  fa.  the  second 
place,  the  question  was  raised  of  bow  he  got 
a  sudden  influx  of  mooag  to  pas  for  **** 
Washington  house. 


Thes*  factors  got  at  the  very  heart  ot  tb* 
NaoN  aiatt«r.  Was  this  not  a  reasonable 
demonstration  that  he  was  taking  money 
from  some  souro*  and  thus  was  not  fit  to 
hold  pvbUo  olBc«? 


A  writer  eould.  of  course,  wriggle  out  of 
these  iftferences,  but  not  until  after  they 
had  been  implanted  In  the  public  mind  Just 
before  the  election. 

Nixon  made  a  formal  legal  demand  for  re- 
traction on  Pearson,  bis  syndicate  and  news- 
papers which  published  the  column.  He  de- 
clared Mrs.  Nixon  had  made  no  such  appli- 
cation whatsoever,  and  Insisted  on  a  re- 
traction before  the  election. 

Pearson  was  thus  faced  with  having  to 
make  an  Investigation.  He  said  he  discovered 
that  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  there  were  an- 
other Richard  and  Pat  Nixon,  no  kin  to  and 
unknown  to  the  Senator  and  his  wife,  who 
had  made  such  an  application.  Buried  at 
Um  end  of  a  column  2  weelu  after  the  elec- 
tion. Pearson's  retraction  appeared.  He 
aklnned  back  completely  and  conf  eased  error 
but  as  inconspicuously,  and  aa  late  as 
possible, 

The  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  was  not  in 
the  position  of  having  to  retract.  It  had 
delated  the  item  from  Pearson's  column  In 
the  first  place.  For.  during  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  by  those  working  on  this  phase  of  the 
Nixon  attack,  the  Los  Angeles  tax  assessor. 
John  Qulnn.  had  asked  a  strange  question 
of  reporters:  "Did  it  ever  occur  to  you."  he 
aaked.  "that  there  might  tte  two  Richard  and 
Pat  Nixpns?"  That  waa  about  aa  far  aa 
Qulnn  oould  go  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that 
applications  for  veterans'  tax  relief  were  aup- 
posed  to  be  oonfldentlaL 

Tbe  basic  facts  were  that  Nixon  made  a 
down  payment  en  his  house  from  several 
sources — sale  of  bis  war  bonds  which  he  and 
his  wife  had  acctmiulated  over  a  5-year 
period,  proceeds  from  his  speaking  engage- 
ments, proceeds  irom  the  sale  of  bis  house 
in  California,  and  hia  and  his  wife's  small 
inheritance. 

Tlie  practice  of  amaarlng  Nixon  had  now 
become  a  bit  hot  to  handle,  but  time  waa 
wasting  and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee took  it  up.  Democratic  poUtlcos. 
meantime,  had  started  a  whispering  cam- 
paign that  aomething  new  and  dire  was  alx>ut 
to  be  disclosed. 

The  Democratic  Committee  issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  Nixon  and  his  family  owned 
real  estate  "conservatively  valued  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars."  Said  Nixon:  "A 
lie,"  It,  was  stated  tliat  his  brother  ovma  a 
large  drive- in  restaurant  in  Wbittler.  Nixon 
said  this  was  also  a  lie.  His  brother  actually 
rents  a  modest  drive-in,  owns  no  part  of  it. 
He  Just  nuis  a  restaurant.  Nixon  did  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  buainess.  directly 
or  indixectly.  nor  has  he  contributed  any- 
thing to  his  parents  to  buy  real  eetate. 

Hia  mother  and  father  put  their  lifetime 
aavlngs  In  a  Pennsylvania  farm  property 
(911.000)  and  a  Florida  house  ($7,000). 
Both  parents  dreamed  of  retxirning  to  the 
East  to  live  on  a  small  farm,  and  this  would 
also  bring  them  nearer  their  son  Dick.  The 
little  farm  between  Hanover  and  York,  Pa., 
has  only  30  tillable  acres  out  of  SO.  The 
elder  Nixon.  75,  tried  it  for  a  while,  broke 
an  arm  while  operating  a  tractor  and  dis- 
covered that  SO  tillable  acres  is  not  a  living. 
The  f  ailn  Is  now  rented,  so  is  the  boxise  in 
Florida:  and  the  elder  Nixons  are  back  in 
Wbittler,  Calif.  If  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  had  added  more  carefully  It 
would  have  reduced  its  quarter  million  dollar 
eatimate  of  the  value  of  Nixon  family  prop- 
erty to  about  $75,000. 

Another  more  frightening  phase  of  the 
Nixon  smear  did  not  reach  the  point  of 
publication.  It  was  kept  alive,  however,  af- 
ter the  campaign.  Just  before  cnu-lstmaa 
a  suboommHtee  of  the  Senate  Elections  Com- 
mittee conducted  a  secret  Inquiry  with  un- 
expected results.  la  this  case,  the  tables 
hav*  been  tum*d  and  NaoN'a  tormentors 


may  find  themsalvss  In  serious  trouble  when 
the  committee  makes  public  its  report. 

This  Incident  needs  to  be  caat  against  Its 
political  background.  All  through  the  cam- 
paign, there  were  rumors  that  there  was  still 
more  against  the  Beput>lican  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee  than  had  yet  been  exposed. 
Not  only  was  there  more,  but  it  was  worse, 
according  to  the  reports.  President  Truman 
went  to  San  Francisco  for  a  apeech  support- 
ing Stevenson.  In  a  private  conference  with 
Democratic  leaders,  he  said:  "Documentary 
evidence  has  been  dug  up  linking  Nixon  with 
another  fund.  He  won't  get  off  th*  hook 
thU  time." 

The  doctunentary  evidence,  it  can  now 
be  revealed,  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Frank- 
lyn  Waltman.  publicity  director  of  the  Sun 
OU  Co.,  and  purporting  to  Ix  signed  by  H.  W. 
Sanders,  vice  prcaldent  and  treaaurer  of  the 
Union  OU  Co.  of  California.  It  was  dated 
AiirU  10. 1950. 

BAIT  roa  TRS  TnrwAar 

Waltman  stated  under  oath  that  he  never 
received  such  a  letter.  Sanders  stated  under 
oath  that  he  never  wrote  such  a  'etter.  The 
letter  Is  regarded  as  a  forgery.     It  said: 

"Dear  Frank :  To  be  certain  that  there  vras 
no  misunderstanding  in  our  conversation, 
let  me  explain  that  when  I  said  that  we 
would  be  paying  Dick  Nixon  more  than  $52,- 
000  in  the  course  of  this  year,  I  did  not  mean 
that  all  of  it  vrould  come  from  otur  side, 
although  a  substantial  part  does.  Tlie  re- 
mainder comes  from  our  business  friends  In 
the  area  and  from  other  sections  of  the  oU 
Industry. 

"However,  even  though  you  do  not  sub- 
scribe, feel  free  to  can  on  him  for  anything 
you  need  in  Washington.  He  regards  him- 
self as  serving  our  whole  industry.** 

This  palpable  fraud  was  placed  in  a  cun- 
ning package.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  to  a  New  York  public-relations  man  by 
the  head  of  a  reputable  Loe  Angeles  pubUc- 
relations  firm  to  support  an  argument  he  was 
making.  The  argument  was  over  whether 
members  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  should  make  it  a  practice  to  repre- 
sent labor  unions  as  well  as  business  con- 
cerns. 

The  covering  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
the  Los  Angeles  public  relations  head  was  an 
argument  to  the  New  York  public  relations 
man  against  his  position  that  members  of 
the  society  should  represent  labor  unions. 
"It's  aU  a  matter  of  practical  politics.  Our 
principal  sources  of  Income  are  with  buai- 
nees  management.  So  we  just  represent  the 
point  of  view  of  business  management  and 
cannot  at  the  same  time  represent  the  oppos- 
ing point  of  view  of  labor."  the  letter  said. 
•••  •  •  jj  you  tried  to  represent  your  lalxx- 
client  In  Washington,  very  powerful  forces 
would  be  alined  against  you." 

In  proof  of  this,  the  foregoing  $52,000  ^et^ 
ter  was  enclosed. 

This  correspondence  found  its  w»f 
through  political  channels  into  the  hands  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  Drew  Pearson.  The 
New  York  Post's  editors  decided  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  handle.  Pearson  did  not  refer 
to  it  directly  during  the  campaign.  But 
after  the  election,  he  suggested  that  if  a 
letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Sun  OU  Co. 
were  made  pubUc  It  would  blow  NnoN  out 
of  the  water. 

Just  before  Christmas  Senator  Robkbt  O, 
Hendeickson  of  New  Jersey,  a  Republlcaa 
member  of  th*  Senate  Elections  Committee, 
consulted  Nixon  on  this  phase  of  the  at- 
tack. "I  think  that  under  the  drcximstancee 
a  fuU  investigation  should  be  made,"  Nixon 
said.  "I  want  the  committee  to  caU  aU  the 
people  involved." 


Bearings  war*  h*ld  In  asscutlv*  sasskm 
by  a  subcommittee  composed  of  HxNaaiCK- 
soN.  Senator  Caxl  Hatbkn,  Democrat  oC 
Ariaona.  and  Senator  TMoiCAa  C.  Hxnnzh«s. 
Demoorat  of  Missoort.  Tbs  inquiry  r*v*al*d 
nothing  Nixon  had  not  told  them,  that  bottk 
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letters  were  forgeries.  A  handwriting  expert 
tSBtlfliiil  tile  letters  had  been  forged. 

JtBoir  asked  for  an  tafeetlgatlon  by  Vttt 
Inderal  Boreati  of  Inveatfgatlon  Whidi  pre« 
pared  to  take  the  ease  before  the  Fedieral 
grand  Jury  on  the  ground  that  the  Mew 
tatk.  paMle-relatloDs  man  had  perjured 
lilnMWtf  before  the  eommlttee.  Aoeordtnc 
to  his  story  to  the  committee  he  goeased 
the  letters  might  be  forged,  and  then  de- 
clared he  did  not  know  they  were  focted. 

The  west  coast  publicity  man  waa  not 
Mamed  In  thin  sordid  Inddent.  He  testUled 
be  did  not  wrtM  the  letter  attributed  to  him. 

mxoir  has  evidence  that  sereral  Investi- 
gators were  assigned  to  run  down  his  record 
In  the  Uhlted  States  Navy.  At  one  stage  of 
his  naval  career,  he  renegotiated  contracts 
between  the  Navy  and  private  concerns.  It 
was  probably  inevitable,  therefore,  that  his 
Telatlonahlp  to  the  BROO  Co.  of  Rlverdale, 
Ifd.,  naar  Washington,  would  be  brought  to 
light.  KROO  is  an  engineering  firm  which 
had  a  Navy  contract. 

NuoM,  who  was  stationed  In  Baltimore. 
was  asslisned  to  review  the  company's  con- 
tract to  determine  whether  it  should  be  paid 
more  than  it  had  received  for  its  work,  or 
ahould  make  a  refund  to  the  Government. 

In  a  column  puliUshed  5  days  before  the 
•lection,  Pearson  charged  that  Mixok  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  company  to  pay  his 
•ypenses  to  go  back  to  CalUomla  In  1046  in 
connection  with  running  for  Congress, 
Headers  might  draw  the  inference  that 
NnoM.  while  sitting  as  Judge  and  Jury  on 
the  company's  contract  performance,  had 
shaken  it  down  for  a  loan. 

Pearson  explained  that  later  Nixon  repaid 
the  money.  In  the  context  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  such  an  accusation  could 
clearly  suggest  that  this  was  corroboration 
that  Nkoh  has  been  a  continuous  chlaeler 
In  polities. 

.  The  facts  were  these:  A  grotip  of  dtlaens 
toi  Nnoif's  California  congressional  district 
constituted  themselves  into  a  fact-finding 
group  on  the  best  man  to  oppose  a  firmly 
entrenched  Democratic  Congressman,  Jerry 
Toorhis.  They  had  about  decided  on  Nixon 
and  wanted  him  to  come  out  for  a  personal 
"Intel  Tlew  right  away. 

Airplane  reservations  were  hard  to  get  at 
that  time.  A  company  official  offered  to  make 
a  reservation  for  Nixon,  did  so  and  used  the 
eompany's  airlines  credit  card  to  pay  for  the 
one-way  fare.  $118.  When  the  bin  came  In 
from  the  airline  in  the  due  course  of  busl- 
nesa.  It  was  passed  cm  to  Nixon,  who  paid 
It  promptly. 

That  was  the  loan  described  by  Pearson. 

Was  It  contrary  to  sound  political  ethics 
to  use  for  political  purposes  money  contrib- 
orted  by  businessmen  who  might  attempt  to 
lay  some  dalm  on  the  California  Senator? 
The  same  questions  might  be  raised  with 
equal  force  on  the  propriety  of  any  kind  Of 
'ft  campaign  contribution  by  any  person. 

However  such  an  ethical  problem  might 
Tm  resolved,  there  was  one  outstanding  aspect 
of  the  Nixon  fund.  It  was  money  collected 
by  a  legaUy  constituted  trustee  and  dls- 
bmrsed  by  that  trustee. 

No  doubt  ever  existed  ta  the  mlnda  of 
IftxoN  and  his  aaaociates  on  the  purpose  of 
the  fund.  Its  purpose  was  to  keep  him  In 
constant  and  cSoae  touch  with  the  State  of 
dOlfOmla.  3,000  ndles  from  Washington,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  disaffection  between 
blm  and  the  voters  of  the  State,  and  he 
would  be  reelected. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  would 
have  been  derelict  In  its  duty  if,  after  the 
Nixon  hullabaloo.  It  had  failed  to  look  over 
bis  tnoome-tax  returns  for  any  indicatioQ 
that  the  Government  was  being  bilked  of  Ita 
Just  tax  collections. 

There  can  be  little  quesUon  that  such  an 
examination  waa  made,  and  It  revealed  noth- 
ing which  failed  to  be  consistent  with  his 
flnanciaJ  dladasure  on  television.  That  dls- 
doaure.  In  fact,  was  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture td.  bis  flnanrtal  statin  ttaan  tlM  returns. 


But  the  opposition  clamored  for  the  re- 
turns. Governor  Stevenson  had  made  pub- 
Be  his  tax  returns;  why  not  Nixon?  What 
was  Nmm  bkUng  in  his  tax  retxn^isf 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Nixon  got  stub- 
born. He  bad  been  an  outstanding  law  stu- 
dent at  Duke  University  and  editor  of  the 
law  review.  As  an  attorney,  he  specialised 
In  Income  taxes  and  estates.  He  knew  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  his  tax  returns,  and 
he  reasoned  that  even  if  he  had  made  an  un- 
conscious mistake  that  would  have  been  re- 
vealed long  slnoe  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

He  decided  that  the  Nixon  affair  had  lasted 
long  enough  as  a  diversionary  attempt  by 
the  Stevenson-Truman  campaign  to  take  at- 
tentioo  from  the  main  issues  o<  Korea,  oom- 
munlam,  and  bungling. 

COMPLXTS  AWO  BOmHR  nToaNS 

His  returns — given  here — show  that  bis 
greatest  year  of  outside  income  was  1051. 
He  collected  $6,611.46  in  fees  for  speeches, 
most  of  them  on  the  Hiss  affair.  Pees  aver- 
aged $300  per  speech.  He  spoke  before  civic 
groups,  bar  associations,  trade  associations, 
and  a  labor  group,  and  went  on  a  lecture  tour. 
He  made  16  speeches  for  a  fee,  |rius  the 
lecture-tour  speeches.  Nixon  made  an  equal 
niunber  of  speeches  without  any  fee  at  all, 
and  sometimes  without  his  f\dl  expenses 
being  paid. 

Nixon's  total  reported  gross  income  for  the 
5  years  he  was  in  Congress,  through  1951.  was 
$71381.14.  This  waa  a  total  of  approximately 
$10,000  more  than  his  congressional  salary  for 
the  enthre  5-year  period.  All  this  added  In- 
come came  from  speiUclng  engagements  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  fees  from 
estates  owing  to  hlra  from  his  law  firm. 

The  income-tax  returns  tell  also  the  sale 
of  his  war  bonds  to  buy  his  Washington 
home.  Unlike  many  income-tax  payers, 
Nixon  reported  his  accrued  Income  from  the 
bonds  at  the  time  of  sale — $609.  Many  tax- 
payers either  don't  know  they  are  required 
to  report  such  income  or  fall  to  do  so,  think- 
ing they  can  get  away  with  It. 

All  of  bis  congressional  tax-free  allowanee, 
$3,500  a  year,  was  reported  as  a  living  allow- 
ance, in  accordance  with  a  ruling  by  the 
Bureau  ot  Internal  Revenue  applying  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  He  listed  all  his  ex- 
penses above  this  not  reimbursed  by  the 
Government  or  not  pcdd  by  the  trustee  of  the 
political  fund:  and  considering  the  avalanche 
of  demands  on  him  by  his  California  con- 
stituents, the  totals  were  not  excessive.  A 
measure  of  the  pressure  on  Nixon  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  after  his  election 
as  Senator  his  mail  was  greater  than  that  oC 
any  other  Senator  except  Tatt. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  in  the  entire 
political  history  ol  the  Nation  no  candidate 
or  oOoeholder  has  ever  made  se  complete  a 
dlscloeura  of  his  private  affairs  as  baa  Vice 
Preaident  Nixon. 

The  reoord  now  stands  for  all  to  see  and  to 
Judge.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
assault  oa  Nixon  will  come  to  an  end. 

Summary  oj  Nixon's  income-tax  returns 


Ineome: 

Salary 

Other  Income. 


1»4T 


fll.4fi8.SS 
1.075.00 


Total 12.533.33 

Less  allowable  olBce  txpttntas  1.2£5.d7 


Total 


—     11.307.36 


One-half  reported  by  Nixok> 6.663.68 

Deductions     (Nixon    took    only 
standard  amount  allowed) fiOO.  00 


Total-. 


6.153.68 


Xxemptions      (Nixom      /^-tn,»^ 

himself  and  one  daughter)  > 1, 000. 00 


Taxable  Income. 
Tax  at  1047  rate. 

Ax>tiiote  at  end  of  tablai. 


A.  153.  68 
«3&.»6 


Income: 

Salary......,^. 

Interest. 


$19,500.00 

000.00 


Total .     13.100.00 

Less  allowable  ottee  expenees 1, 008.  M 


Total. 


II.  «•!.  4S 


Deductions  r 

Oontrtbutlons 290. 60 

Taxes .«  7$.  04 

Ifedicai  expense .  176.  00 

Total 608. 04 

Total .^^ 10,606.38 

Xxemptions      (Nixow,     wife,     2 
dau^ters) 2, 400. 00 

Taxable  Ineome.,^^..^.      8,  588.  38 
r*x  at  1*48  rate. I,  572. 08 

<In  1047,  as  allowed  by  CaUfomia  law. 
Nixon  split  his  Income  under  community- 
proporty  rlghta.  In  1048.  income -splitting 
privilege  was  extended  by  Pederai  law  to  all 
SUtea. 


AlkcTille  (Ala.)  ammber  of 

Rcpwis  a  Tear  of  Progrtsg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 


IN  THB  BOUSS  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  25.  IfSS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Spealrer,  iinc<er 
leave  to  extetid  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  Include  a  copy  of  the 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 31.  1953,  submitted  by  the  AlioevUle, 
Ala..  Chmaaber  of  Commerce.  AUcevUle, 
with  a  p<Hmlatkm  of  3,170  persons,  te  one 
of  the  leading  communities  of  Pickens 
County,  which  is  a  part  of  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  prlyileged  to  rep- 
resent. 

The  AliceviUe  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  an  excellent  record  of  community 
service,  including  successful  projects  to 
iM-ing  a  natural  gas  pipeline  to  the  d^. 
to  support  construction  of  the  South 
Pickens  Hospital,  and  to  sponsor  an  ac- 
tive campaign  for  the  encouragement  of 
new  industry.  On  all  these  things  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  the 
people  of  Aliceville. 

Because  the  acUviUes  of  the  AUceviUe 
Chamber  may  weU  provide  incentives  for 
similar  dtiiicns'  groups  in  other  small 
communities,  I  hereby  submit  a  copy  of 
the  Chamber's  annual  reporL  The  re- 
port follows: 

Aci'ivifus  or  AucBraxB  CBaisBia  or  Com- 
Mxacx  roe  thx  Tcaa  SMonie  Januabt  31. 
1058 

In  Pebruary  1952  the  Alioeville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  deckled  to  expand  its  aetlvltlea 
and  make  it  a  full-time  working  organiza- 
tion. With  this  in  view  the  chamber  em- 
ployed WilUam  H.  Ivey  as  a  fuU-time  man- 
ager and  on  ICarch  1  he  assumed  his  duties. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  chamber  did 
was  to  furnish  and  equip  an  office  In  the 
Palace  Theater  Building  and  employ  a  fuU- 
ttme  aecrecary  to  work  with  the  manager. 

The  chamber  a€  commerce  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaan  and  had  the  chamber 
Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  organization. 

A  number  of  projecU  which  had  been 
•tarted  during  the  year  were  pushed  to  com- 
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I^etlon.    Among  them  being  tbe  matural^faa 

line,  the  South  Pickens  Hospital,  telephone 
lines  to  PiekensvUle  and  Daacy,  two  addi- 
tional long-distance  trunk  lines  to  Reform, 
the  erection  of  street  signs  by  the  city  coun- 
cU  and  the  extension  of  hours  by  our  post 
office. 

During  the  month  of  April,  a  clean-up 
campaign  was  sponsored  and  carried  through 
to  completion,  making  our  city  a  more  de- 
sirable place  In  which  to  live  and  more 
attractive  to  our  visitors. 

A  weekly  column  has  been  carried  In  the 
Aliceville  Informer  to  keep  the  memberahip 
and  citizens  of  our  area  informed  as  to  the 
work  being  done  by  the  chamber. 

The  chambw  assisted  In  getting  new  man- 
agement for  the  Aliceville  Sales  Bam  and  in 
getting  buyers  from  packing  plante  to  at- 
tend the  salea. 

The  merchante'  committee  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  carried  through  a  Christmas 
giveaway  program  which  was  very  helpful 
In  stimulating  business  in  AllcevUle.  It  also 
worked  out  a  schedule  of  holidays  and  dos- 
ing hours  for  the  retail  stores.  The  chamber 
.  carried  Uirough  a  program  of  "no  solicitation 
without  authoriaatloa."  Tbla  aavad  the 
merchante  and  the  clticens  of  AlioeviUe  a 
large  amoiwt  of  money  by  not  giving  author- 
ization to  solicit  to  thoee  people  who  were 
not  deeervlng. 

A  number  of  letters  were  written  the  Ala- 
bama Senators  and  Congreesman  In  regard 
to  leglalatton  affecting  businses  in  general 
and  other  matters  affecting  our  dtlaens. 

Through  our  membership  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Statea.  we  were 
able  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
national  legislation  which  helped  in  form- 
ing the  policy  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  could  follow. 

The  chamber  partldpated  In  the  Alabama 
Maid  of  Cotton  contest  and  Miss  Nan  Me- 
Cracken  was  selected  as  the  liald  of  Cotton 
of  Pickens  Cotinty. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Asaodated  In- 
dustries of  Alabama,  the  chamber  assisted 
In  putting  on  Industry  days.  The  chamber 
manager  acted  as  chairman  for  Pickens 
County  for  the  Industrial  day*  committee. 
A  large  number  of  abow  windows  in  aU  four 
of  the  towns  of  Pickens  County  were  decorat- 
ed with  Alabama -made  producte  with  em- 
phasis on  those  produced  in  Pickens  County. 

lbs  manager  and  a  number  of  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  attended  several 
meetings  over  the  Stete.  Including  mettlngt 
In  Birmingham,  liontgomery.  Mobile,  and 
Dscatur.  By  attending  tbeee  meetings,  val- 
uable contacte  have  been  maintained. 

Projeete  which  originated  In  the  cbam- 
bc  ■  and  on  which  work  la  now  being  done  Is 
a  eltywide  postal  delivery  service,  a  44-unit 
Federal  housing  project,  paving  the  roade  to 
Tuscaloosa  and  Columbus,  MIsa..  havlzkg 
Highway  17  dsalgnated  as  a  Vsderal  highway, 
and  work  with  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
on  a  dairy-calf  chain  to  increaae  our  milk 
production  in  Pickens  County. 

The  chamber  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  boys 
In  the  corn -production  contest  In  order  to 
stimulate  intereet  In  this  type  at  erork. 
It  also  provided  prlaes  for  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America's  publlc-speaklng  contest. 
The  chamber  has  worked  very  doeely  with 
the  schooto,  and  eapedally  with  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  department,  to  render 
every  assistance  poaalble. 

Over  aoo  letters  to  possible  industrial  proe- 
pecta  were  written  and  several  of  these  in- 
dustrial proepecte  have  been  further  con- 
tacted, either  by  phone  or  by  personal  vlaita. 
Two  new  locaUy  owned  industries  have  been 
esublished  during  the  year:  a  printing  plant 
and  a  feed  mill. 

One  of  the  outstanding  projects  for  the 
year  was  otu-  golden  Jubilee.  Sveryone  in 
Aliceville  and  many  outside  of  AllcevUle 
helped  to  make  October  24,  1952,  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered.   Stories  of  tbe  event 


carried  in  aU  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Ala- 
bama snd  In  three  of  our  neighboring  States. 
Beveral  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and 
trade  papers  gave  us  publldty.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  we  had  over  8,000  visitors  at  our 
town  on  jubilee  day.  The  town  was  thor- 
oughly deaned,  a  nnmbo-  of  buildings 
painted,  and  a  real  spirit  of  cooperation  was 
achieved.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  celebra- 
ttoii»  we  have  received  many  inquiries  about 
AllcevUle,  and  we  are  still  getting  much 
favorable  comment  on  the  way  In  which  our 
JubUee  was  accomplished. 

In  our  office  we  maintain  dty  directories 
and  tdepbone  directories  of  the  prindpal 
cities  in  the  South  fo^  the  use  of  our  citizens. 

Our  annual  meeting  was  hdd  on  January 
27  at  the  VPW  clubhouse.  Mr.  John  M.  Ward, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered  our  prin- 
cipal speech  which  was  very  informative  and 
timely.  Our  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
260  people  with  a  number  of  out-of-town 
visitors  from  our  nelghtwring  towns  and 
cities.  At  this  meeting  four  members  of  tbe 
board  of  directors  were  dected  and  a  report 
of  tbe  activities  of  the  chamber  during  the 
year  was  presented  by  Preddent  Park.  We 
have  received  a  large  niunber  of  favorable 
commenU  in  regard  to  this  meeting. 

During  the  next  year  we  plan  to  carry  on 
all  of  the  projecta  which  have  been  started 
and  to  increase  activities  along  many  lines. 
We  plan  an  enlarged  agricultural  program 
with  emphasis  op  production  of  milk,  poul- 
try, and  diversification  of  our  farm  crops. 
We  also  expect  to  work  for  conservation  of 
our  natural  reeources. 

Much  groundwork  for  industrial  devdop- 
tnent  has  been  laid  and  we  expect  to  carry 
this  phase  of  our  program  forward  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  impair  or  injure  tbe  work 
of  existing  industries. 

Officers,  1952 :  J.  V.  Park,  preddent:  R.  R. 
Khrkaey,  vice  president;  Clifton  Gregory, 
treasurer:  William  H.  Ivey,  manager. 

Board  of  directors:  Clifton  Gregory.  Avery 
Huff,  Don  K.  Hyames.  T.  L.  Jay.  B.  P.  Johnson. 
R.  H.  Klrkaey,  D.  B.  Love,  W.  C.  Martin,  Jr, 
J.  V.  Park,  F.  H.  Sanders.  J.  M.  Summervllle. 
Jr..  Dr.  &.  K.  Wilson. 


Om  Mu's  Opiuoa:  W«  Askod  Tm  MkIi 
•f  Mr.  W3s«B 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  UJCAS 


IN  TBS  HOT7SK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVlBS 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

ICr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  edi- 
torlal  by  Mr.  Al  Altwegg  idilch  appeared 
in  the  Arlington  (Tex.)  Journal  under 
date  of  Pebruary  6: 

Cm  Max's  Omnow:  Ws  Asns  Too  Muca 
or  Ma.  WtLsoar 
(By  Al  Altwegg) 

AiUagtoa.  like  the  rest  of  tbe  Nation,  has 
some  tblngs  to  learn  from  the  recent  famous 
ease  of  Cbarlea  B.  WUaon  before  the  United 
Statea  Benate. 

Arllngtoo  had  a  special  intereet  In  tbe 
case  of  Mr.  WUeon.  whom  the  Senators  re- 
fused to  oonfUm  as  Secretary  of  Defense  xm- 
tU  he  had  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  stodc  he 
beld  in  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  of  which 
be  had  Just  been  preaident. 

Arlington  baa  f  dt  a  kinship  with  the  men 
of  Generd  Motors  ever  since  CM  dedded  to 
locate  ita  big  Tesaa  plant  inside  our  dty 
llmlta.  And  the  Arlington  plant  has  been 
something  ot  a  special  tiaby  of  Charles  & 


Wilson's,  since  it's  one  of  the  first  of  a  new 
type  of  combination  war-and-peaee  plant 
that  Mr.  Wilaon  Is  credited  with  dreaming 
up. 

Last  week  Arlington's  special  Intereet  In 
the  Wilson  confirmation  ease  was  brought 
before  the  public  of  the  Nation  when  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Arlington  Chazober 
of  Commerce  voted  a  spccid  resolution  of 
commendation  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  high 
aense  of  public  respondbUlty  In  his  willing- 
ness to  dlveet  himself  of  persond  wealth  and 
Income  to  assume  a  public  office  of  trust. 

That  resolution  also  said  that  "thU  selBses 
sacrifice  will  permit  our  Fsderal  Government 
to  call  on  him  for  a  vduahle  service  com- 
mensurate with  the  skiU  and  ability  he  has 
evidenced  by  his  service  in  private  industry" 
and  "action  in  this  matter  exemplified  the 
American  wUlingness  to  make  our  Nation 
strong  and  a  land  of  freemen  conscious  of 
their  re8p>onsibility  to  their  fellows." 

I  want  to  applaud  the  action  of  the  Ar- 
lington Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  Is  wdi 
to  let  our  men  in  public  life  know  that  we 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  we  are  constantly 
demanding  of  them. 

But  I  wish  our  dMunber  of  commerce  had 
gone  further.  I  wish  it  had  added  a  para- 
graph which  might  have  read  something  as 
follows: 

"Tbls  aenaeleas  sacrlfloe  U  typtoal  cC  the 
aort  of  thing  we  Americans  habitually  ex- 
pect of  the  people  we  ask  to  hold  our  publie 
oOlces  aad  the  wonder  Is  that  we  contlinw  to 
find  among  us  men  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  knocks  we  give  them  as  a  "reward*  for 
the  privUege  of  serving  tu.  We  deplc»«  the 
mlsconodved  law  which  has  led  our  Senators 
to  hesitate  before  confirming  Mr.  Wilson  and 
we  call  for  ite  repeal  at  an  early  date,  be- 
cause  tbe  so-called  conflict  of  Into-eata 
law  is  a  poor  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
which  can  better  be  bandied  in  other  ways 
and  Is  an  imposition  on  our  men  in  pubUo 
life." 

Why  do  X  think  our  chamber  of  commerce 
should  have  continued  In  this  manner.  Be- 
cause I  bdleve  that  ft  Is  aaking  too  much  to 
require  that  a  man  aeU  out  his  Intereeta 
balK  up  through  years  ot  i»oductive  work 
in  our  economy  In  order  to  be  considered  fit 
to  serve  In  our  public  oOcea.  And  X  don't 
think  that  the  remedy  the  Senators  de- 
manded would  necessarily  have  the  effect 
they  aoogbt. 

Ask  yourself  theee  questions:  Suppoee  Mr. 
WUaon  were  s  man  who  would  give  his  com- 
pany tmfalr  advantages:  do  you  beUeve  that 
dlsposlBg  of  titat  stock  would  change  his  at- 
titude. And  does  the  sale  of  his  stock  tai« 
tereet  wipe  out  all  that  sentimental  attach- 
ment he  has  built  up  In  his  heart  throogb 
long  jrears  of  constructive  workT  And  where 
we  require  ot  a  man  like  Mr.  WUson  that  he 
sell  bis  stock,  what  do  we  reqiilre  of  a  man 
who  has  been  a  labor  leader  to  purge  him  of 
bis  interest  in  labor  unionism  when  we  «»il 
him  to  public  service?  And,  for  that  matter, 
what's  the  matter  with  a  man  In  public  lite 
having  an  interest  in  his  former  acttvtttee? 
ActuaUy.  the  odds  are  at  least  even  money 
that  a  man  in  that  position  wUl  lean  over 
backwards  not  to  show  favor. 

8o  then,  what  is  our  altwnatlvef  It  could 
be  that  we  would  not  accept  for  public  serv- 
ice thoee  men  who  have  by  their  past  aetlv- 
ltlea buUt  up  an  Interest  in  one  phase  or 
another  of  our  eoonomy.  But  that  would  be 
manlfeetly  foolish;  It  would  be  denying  our- 
eelvee  those  men  of  demonstrated  leadw- 
ahip,  demonstrated  In  buslnees  or  In  labor 
unlonlam.  It  would  leave  us  with  no  one  to 
cdl  upon  but  professional  public  oOoe- 
holders. 

A  better  conrae  would  be  for  our  Congress 
to  stand  up  and  assume  Ite  reqxmdbUlty  aa 
a  guardian  and  -a  watchman  over  our  na- 
tlond  public  affairs.  Tbere  Is  no  reason  why 
our  Congressmen  should  not  feel  that  it  Is 
their  duty  to  watch  over  tbe  opsratlons  of 
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eur  GoveniBMDt  to  Me  that  favorltlsiB  does 
not  beoooM  rife.  Tbat  is  the  )ob  of  our  Con- 
wnm,  moA  It  cannot  be  thniaed  off  by 
ing  •  law  to  try  to  make  our  executive 
ante  atanon  pure  and  devoid  of  buxnan 
attttudea. 

I  eald  Arlington,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, has  some  things  to  Icam  from  this 
episode  In  Washington. 

I  have  reference  to  the  fact  that.  In  order 
to  get  the  best  possible  men  to  serve  mm  on 
our  city  council  and  our  school  board,  we 
must  elect  In  many  liidhiii  is  men  who  are 
oonducting  buslncsass  In  the  community. 

I  want  to  take  this  oqcaslon  to  say  that  I 
dont  think  we  should  eter  expect  theae  men 
to  disqualify  th^r  flrma  froaa  dealing  with 
the  public  bodies  on  which  they  ssrre.  Tbat 
would  be  a^lng  those  men  to  sacrifice  more 
than  necessary,  and  It  could  be  asking  the 
pubUe  to  deal  sometimes  with  less  than 
the  best. 

It  la  our  duty,  rather,  to  watch  our  public 
oarlalB.  And  If  we  will  do  that,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  any  "conflict  of  interest"  laws 
which  require  needless  sacnfloes. 
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HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


nf  lU  ROUSE  07  REPREBENTATTVES 

Wednesdav,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
inelude  herewith  an  article  by  Joseidi 
ftod  Stewart  Alsop.  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Poet,  February  25: 
Talta  akd  Rzlato  Mattos 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

Chiang  Kal-«hek  and  fata  Government  have 
loudly  but  rathor  meanlnglessly  denounced 
the  &no-Soviet  agreeuMnt  of  1945,  which 
grew  out  of  Yalta.  The  hard-sheU  Bepubll- 
cans  In  Congress  are  grumbling  against  Pres- 
ident Blaenhower  because  he  will  not  "re- 
pudiate Yalta."  Both  groups  would  do  well 
to  stiidy  and  to  ponder  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting fragments  of  truly  secret  history 
that  has  been  published  since  the  war. 

This  is  an  astonishing  sidelight  on  Yalta, 
contained  In  the  altogetha:  remarkable  biog- 
raphy of  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoalavla.  by  his 
partisan  comrade  and  cioae  frtend.  Vladimir 
'Dedl)er.  It  appears  In  the  course  at  a  de- 
•talled  account  of  a  meeting  with  Stalin  in 
February  1M8. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
{Minister,  Edouard  KardelJ.  had  gone  to  llos- 
.«ow  to  discuss  several  thorny  subjects.  In- 
cluding the  support  the  Yugoslavs  were  then 
giving  to  the  Greek  Cocnmiinlst  guerrillas. 
Less  than  a  year  before.  President  Trimian 
JuMl  Issued  his  famous  declaration  and  Greece 
.had  been  taken  under  American  protection. 
Very  signlfleantly.  Stalin  now  ordered  the 
Yugoslavs  to  cease  aiding  the  Greek  Com- 
jntmlsta.  The  Ytigoslavs  objected  to  the 
order,   but  Stalin   insisted  strongly. 

"W*  do  not  agree  with  the  Yugoslav  com- 
sades  that  they  should  further  help  the 
Greek  partlaans."  he  is  quoted  as  sairlng.  "in 
this  aaatter.  we  think  we  are  right  and  not 


the  Y\igosl«vs.  It  la  true,  we  have  also 
mistakes  For  Instance,  after  the  war.  w« 
Invited  the  Chlneee  eomradea  to  ooaaa  to 
Moscow  to  dlseuaa  the  situatlaa  In  China, 
We  told  them  bluntly  that  we  considered  the 
development  at  the  uprising  In  China  had 
no  proqMct.  and  that  the  Chinese  comrades 
shoold  seek  a  modus  vivendl  with  Chlai^ 
Kai-shek,  that  they  should  Join  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Government  and  dissolve  their  army. 

"The  Chinese  comrades  agreed  here  with 
the  views  of  the  Soviet  comrades,  but  went 
back  to  China  and  acted  quite  otherwise. 
They  mustered  their  forcee.  organised  their 
armAea,  and  now,  as  we  see,  they  are  beating 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  army.  Now,  in  the 
ease  of  China,  we  admit  we  were 
wrong.  •  •  •  But  that  Is  not  the  case  In  the 
Balkans.'* 

This  extraordinary  direct  quotation  from 
Stalin  Is  taken  from  the  official  records  of 
Kardel]  in  1948.  It  is  a  sidelight  on  the  Yalta 
agreement  of  1M4?    The  answer  Is  simple. 

The  far-eastern  clauses  of  Yalta  came  in 
two  parts.  On  the  one  hand  President 
Roosevelt  made  his  much-atUcked  promise 
to  Stattn.  Be  said  he  would  approve  a  spe- 
cial Soviet  position  In  Manchuria,  which  the 
BoTlet  far-eastern  armies  were  In  a  position 
to  take  anyway.  On  the  other  hand.  Staltn 
made  certain  equally  vital  promisee  to  Rooee- 
velt. 

Be  promised,  first,  to  bring  the  fun  power 
of  the  Red  army  Into  the  war  against  Japan. 
M  strongly  desired  by  Gen.  Douglas  MaCAr- 
thur.  As  desired  by  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Stalin 
also  promised  to  recognise  and  support  the 
Generalissimo's  government  as  the  only  le- 
gitimate government  of  China,  and  to  give 
no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. Jt  this  Yalta  l>argaln  had  Indeed 
been  kept.  Chiang  would  now  hold  all  of 
China  and  most  of  Manchuria,  and  the  world 
we  live  In  would  be  a  very  different  place. 

The  Tito  biography  Is  important  because 
it  proves  conclusively  thst  Stalin  actually 
tried  to  keep  this  far -eastern  bargain  that 
he  made  at  Yalta.  What  Stalin  urged  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  do  waa  precisely 
what  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  been  asking  them 
to  do  for  years — to  enter  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment after  denuding  themselves  of  power 
by  dissolving  the  Communist  armies.  But 
the  Chinese  Communists  boldly  defied  Sta- 
lin; and  a  good  deal  later  Stalin  was  pleased 
that  they  bad  done  so. 

Just  why  Stalin  at  first  sought  to  keep  his 
far-eastern  bargain  is  also  suggested  by 
another  episode  of  the  Tito  blognnahy.  In 
brief.  Stalin  also  tried  to  bring  anti-Com- 
munists Into  the  Yugoslav  Government  and 
to  reatore  King  Peter,  as  he  had  promised 
Winston  ChurchlU.  This  time  it  wsa  Tito 
who  defied  him.  Stalin  thereupon  warned 
Tito  that  the  British  would  Invade  his  coun- 
try and  told  him  to  look  for  no  help  from 
Russia.  One  can  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  same  Stalin  who  feared  BHtlah  power  In 
the  Balkans  equally  feared  American  power 
in  China — at  least,  untn  British  and  Ameri- 
can demobilisation  removed  all  cause  for 
fear. 

Consldo-  these  facts :  Remember  ♦Hwt  after 
the  Japanese  surrender  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer  asked  General  MacArthur  for  the  loan 
of  several  American  divisions  to  occupy  North 
China  and  Manchuria  on  behalf  of  Chiang. 
Remember  further  that  General  MacArthir 
refused  this  request  on  tbe  curious  ground 
that  he  needed  all  his  forces  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  J^san.  Remember,  finally,  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  thus  gained  the  vital 
northern  base,  from  which  they  marched  to 
victory. 

By  reeaUtng  and  weighing  such  facto  as 
these  you  will  soon  see  why  history  is  un- 
likely to  approve  the  cmrent  myth  that 
China  was  lost  by  the  poor  Judgment  of  a 
few  State  Department  derka. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NSW  jiasrr 

IN  THE  HOnCB  OT  RBPRBBENTATIVBi 

Wedneaday,  February  25, 1952 

Mr.    HOWEIiL.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 

American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions will  hold  its  thhrd  annual  confer- 
ence March  1.  2,  and  S,  in  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  to  discuss  the  contribution  tn 
leadership  the  United  States  can  give  to 
the  U.  N. 

At  a  time  when  a  new  administration 
has  taken  ofBce  and  the  United  Nations 
has  reconvened  its  Oeneral  Assembly.  It 
is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  bow  great 
an  instrument  the  U.  N.  Is  for  furthering 
peaceful  International  relations.  In 
quiet,  undrmmatic  fashion,  the  U.  N.  has 
come  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  yearn  for  free- 
dom and  peace.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  United  Nations  is  the  conscience  ef 
tbe  world. 

Tlie  AAUN  conference  provides  an  ex- 
cellent (^M^ortunity  for  us  to  refresh  our 
knowledge  of  the  U.  N.  program,  and  to 
ponder  the  contribution  that  can  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  work 
of  U.  N.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  Call  to  the 
Third  Annual  Conference,  reprinted  be- 
low, and  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
attend  the  sessions: 

Cau.  to  Tkos  Awwnu.  CoiniMswca 

The  XThlted  Nations  has  moved  ftom  the 
dream  of  IMS  to  the  reality  of  1»63.  Such 
a  transition  Involves  trial  and  error.  The 
strong- hearted  sec  In  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
perience, the  hammering  out  of  new  Insti- 
tutions. Tbe  weak-hearted  turn  avray  be- 
ca\ise  their  vision  will  not  outlast  the  crUi- 
eal  period. 

The  United  Wstlons  to  today  meeting  an 
array  of  problems  h\n1ed  at  It  In  the  midst 
of  tensions  that  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated 8  years  ago. 

It  Is  resisting  aggression  In  Korea  with  a 
United  Nations  army. 

It  to  helping  the  600  million  who  have 
won  political  Independence  since  the  war 
take  their  place  in  the  society  of  nations;  It 
gives  hope  for  freedom  to  additional  millions 
who  do  not  have  self-government. 

It  has  matertally  Improved  the  lives  of  a 
eonsMerable  part  of  the  human  race  through 
Its  economic  and  social  program  of  helping 
underprivileged  people  help  themselves. 

It  has  settled  international  disputes  and 
reduced  tensions  which  could  have  led  to 


It  has  raised  the  standard  of  a  declaration 
of  human  rights,  to  which  all  people  can 
aspire. 

It  has  mobnised  the  moral  and  splrltxial 
forces  of  mankind  In  this,  the  greatest  effort 
to  secxire  a  permanent  peace. 

As  many  statesmen  here  and  abroad  have 
testified.  If  the  United  Nations  were  not  In 
eztotence  today  it  would  have  to  be  created 
Immediately  or  the  world  would  plunge  Into 
a  third  world  war. 

The  American  people  and  their  leaders. 
Without  partisanship,  overwhelmingly  sup- 
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port  the  Halted  nations  and  Amarlean  lead- 
ership In  It.    At  the  same  time,  the  world 
oilgantaatloB  to  being  aasafled  by  a  vodferoos 
■slnority. 
It  to  assailed  by  a  ha«d  oore  «f  toolatlMstoto 

(an  ssiitiirst  sgalost  to. 

n  to  assaltod  by  toraes  «C  blind  rsMtton 
who  see  In  Us  visloti  of  human  fieedom  and 
economic  advancement  Ideato  which  they 
oppose  either  for  Americans  or  for  others. 

It  is  criticised  by  the  restrictlonsts  Who 
say  that  tbe  United  Nations  U  trying  to  do 
too  much  snd  that  Its  agenda  attould  be 
carefully  nHTOwed. 

The  United  Matkxn  is  Ignored  by  the  tm- 
Infarmed  who  faU  to  eee  that  tbe  future  at 
the  AsMrlcan  •ooooiMie  and  social  systeoi  Is 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  United 
Nstlons  tn  averting  world  war  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

What  to  needed  now  to  a  bold  educatkmal 
program  on  wtaat  the  United  Nathms  waa 
sst  wp  toxto.  whsa  It  to  aoeompltohtng.  what 
are  the  proMema  beCbr*  to  and  bow  Ito  pro- 
«eedlB0i  eould  be  laapioved.  Above  aU.  tte 
program  ahould  rllsnias  the  dyasnUe  leader- 
ship which  the  United  T-i^tt  staoukl  give  to 
tbe  United  NaUona. 

The  Amerlean  Association  for  the  United 
Matkms  lasuas  tbto  can  to  Its  third  annual 
OB  THiMed  BtoAes  Rssponslblttty 
Lsadereblp.  It  ttrrMes  tbe  vaMoos 
■a  local  otgsnlaattons  supportli^ 
Sbs  United  WsHiwib  to  Jotoi  with  it  in  thto 
ooofareaoe.  It  eeeks  your  help  tn  developti^ 
a  rsvltaliaed  nationwide  educattooaal  pro- 
gram for  Che  United  Nattona. 


■ilftary  Leaders  Ceacanwi  is 
datioBs  Tkat  Ui  to  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELVIN  PRICE 

or  njjwoiB 
JM  THE  BOUSE  OT  RCPRBBKHTATXVBS 

Wednesttey.  Febmary  25„  lf5J 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  onder  leava 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Raooaa.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  from  tbe 
Washington  Poet  of  this  niomiiv.  JM>- 
niary  25: 

ORUMs  axBats  aosa  OOP 


s'  brew  In  the  Mr  East  wtB  be 

stirred  a  litUe  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  deown- 
datloB  at  tbs  filao-Sovlet  Pacft  at  Awgost  14. 
1M5.  Tltat  to  about  alL  Hie  pact  validated 
the  secret  pledges  which  Stalin  extracted  8 
months  before  at  Talta  In  return  for  hto 
8-day  partidpatluu  In  the  Psclflc  vrar.  In 
this  newspapers  repeatedly  ei.pi  eased  opin- 
ion those  connesBlOM  ware  unaeoessary.  But 
when  P.  o.  R.  made  tbe  deal  witb  StaMa 
he  had  befora  him  tbe  reooamendatton  at 
the  Cemhlned  Chiefs  of  8ta9  to  eneoiin«s 
tbe  Wusslsn  entry.  All  the  lesser  sgdntary 
bigwigs— Wedemeyer.  Spruance.  MacAr- 
thur— concuriad.  In  the  clminMtaaees 
P.  U.  R.  had  no  alternative  but  to  mafee  a 
deal.  Thto  he  did.  according  to  perfervltf 
OOP  oratory,  by  "seHlng  China  down  the 
rtver"  wtth  tbe  terns  that  Stalin  demanded. 
But  did  r.  n.  R.,  to  fact,  -sell  China  down 
the  rivar~>  Mot  aeoording  to  any  common- 
t»me  ranging  of  evesita.  Mot  aeoording  to 
the  record  as  spelled  out  la  detail  In  AvcreQ 
RacTlman's  tesUmony  before  tts  ICacAitbtv 


oommltte*.  In  addition  to  supplying  the 
pro-Tatta  resolution  of  the  Combined  fihf^s 
of  Staff.  Mr.  Harrlman  gave  an  account  of 
the  way  China  received  the  news  ot  the 
secret  sfcresment.  T.  V.  Soong.  w»ft>»»^i^,^ 
Oilna's  Vtarelgn  lllnlster.  was  afifntoed  (tf  the 
agreement  by  Mz.  Truman  on  June  0.  1046. 
Mr.  Soong.  far  from  ieellng  sold  oo^  as. 
praaaed  hto  gratification. 

Odd.  isnt  Ui  Jlot  at  alL  It  woald  haes 
heea  odd  tf  there  had  been  aay  otiwr  nae- 
tion.  9ot  at  tikat  Ume  Mationallst  Cblna. 
(^•B  baaed  on  Chungking,  wm  uaesrtain  oC 
Moseow^  poilcy  toward  NatkmaUst  China. 
Agreement  on  the  Yaita  terms  would  be 
cheap  to  Natlonaitot  China  at  tbe  prioe  oC 
nsoral  support  and  material  aid  ttom  Mos- 
cow. 8e  Ifc.  Soong  hurried  to  ICoseow  to 
ratify  tbe  bargain  struck  at  Yalta.  He  wsa 
so  anxious  to  get  a  ptodge  at  "nnral  support 
and  material  aid"  of  the  Chungking  regime 
(which  be  got  In  exactly  tboae  wevte  la  tbe 
•grseasant)  that  he  behaved  too  preaipU 
talely.  Let  us  pick  up  tbe  story  given  by 
Mr.  Baidman: 

"At  no  time  did  Sooi^  g/iw  nw  any  Indi- 
cation tliat  he  felt  the  Talta  nndostaadtng 
was  a  handicap  in  hto  nagottottons.  I  r«- 
paatsdly  urged  iUm  not  to  give  In  to  Staling 
demands.  At  tbs  same  tlsas  dnrtng  tbto 
parlod  I  Iksd  aeserai  talka  with  Stalin  and 
Mototov  In  which  I  «"T*Tt*Tl  tbat  tiM  Soetet 
position  was  not  Justified.  Thto  action  I  took 
on  instructions  from  WiMlUngtOB.  t^t^  on 
instnictions.  I  Informsd  Sooi«  tUaX  the 
United  gtataa  would  ^'"t'drr  tbat  any  aoa- 
ossslons. which  went  beyond  our  intsrprsta- 
tlon  of  the  Yalta  i»rnt*rvt''"d*ng  would  be 
made  because  Soong  beUeved  they  aould  be 
of  value  in  obtaining  Soviet  support  In  otiasr 
dltactlona.  Soong  told  me  that  be  thor- 
oughly Understood  and  accepted  Uae  oor- 
rectness  of  thto  position.  Tbe  fact  to  that, 
in  spite  oC  the  position  I  took.  Soong  gave 
In  on  several  pointo  In  order  to  achieve  hto 
objectives." 

The  dpcunutaaoea  all  tend  support  to  every 
word  of  Mr.  Hanimanls  testimony.  It  to 
quite  dear  to  aU  day-to-day  foUoweis  at 
the  f ast-imovlng  evenU  In  naodem  China  that 
Stalin  never  dreamed  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
would  be  upset.  Our  dlptoaaatlc  rapoiters 
In  China,  notably  the  much-badgetwd  Mr. 
John  P.  Davles.  Jr..  were  much  wiasr  than 
Stalin's.  Staling  embassy  moved  to  Canton 
before  Nanking  was  captured  so  as  to  keep 
near  the  NatUmaltot  headquarters  and  ex- 
tract concessions  out  of  Chiang  y»i-  shrk  la 
Slnklang.  When,  however.  StaUn  finally 
realized  tbat  Chiang  was  tlirough.  he  turned 
to  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  by  quick  footwork  and 
q\ilcker  }xeadw(»-k  started  on  the  tack  of  cap- 
turing Hao>  revolution.  His  Job  isn't  com- 
plete yet.  In  spits  at  tbs  test  tbat  the  OOP 
in  opposition,  which  Insisted  after  Yalta  that 
China  had  been  sold  doern  the  river,  stm 
eoattnoed  to  misread  the  situation  In  Insist- 
ing that  Peking  was  a  satellite  of,  say,  the 
Hungarian  nuide^  rather  t3uui  an  Implicit 
ally. 

The  time  for  this  countzy  to  have  de- 
nounced tbe  secret  agreement  at  Yalta  was 
as  soon  as  it  became  obvious  that  Moscow 
had  abandoned  Chiang  Kai-shek.  When 
Stalin's  pledge  to  give  Nattonaltot  China 
moral  and  nsaterial  support  bad  become  a 
dead  letter,  that  was  tbe  time  to  denounce 
tbe  Talta  aceord  as  a  fnutrated  eontract. 
Such  a  Mcp  wooid  have  been  wtonass  to|tbc 
teginnlog  of  a  dlptosMtta  orsitMt  asar  ffm 
new  Cbloa.  Doabtiess  Moscow  woifld  feats 
won  oat;  but  tliat  doss  not  cdteu^Kto  oar 
diplomacy  for  not  *pg»g*"^  la  la,  xbe  ad- 
ministration. Instead,  sheered  off.    It  took 

umbrage  over  the  Ward  and  Olive  incidents 

normal  Incidents  In  rerolutiaas.  It  «i^>'^ 
to  use  the  carrot-and-stlck  treatment  on 
OomnRAtot  China.  It  lost  «n  perspective  on 
the  Cbina  situation  prsctoely  tienmiHf  ot  the 


Ideological  absesBion  of  our  dlplOBoacy,  for 
not  sharing  wMch  the  Reverend  Charles  W. 
Lowry  on  Monday  todk  thto  newspaper  to 
task. 

And  so  Peking  becasse  formally  allied  with 
Moscow,  StaUn  rewroto  the  Slno-Sovlet  pact 
of  IMS  fasonbly  to  tbs  P<aking  government, 
and  again  rewrote  it  last  year  even  mora 
favorably  to  it  after  the  Chou  En-lai  mission. 
Now  Chiang,  acting,  aoeoidlng  to  the  State 
Department,  oa  tiie  basto  ot  a  year-old  U.  N. 
Assembly  resolution,  but  doubtless  reacting 
to  tbe  pale  resotution  that  fteeideBt  Bsen- 
iMiwer  has  Just  subsaltted.  goes  back  to  1»4S 
to  muddy  the  Ydlow  Sea  by  denouncing  a 
treaty  which  to  no  longer  extant.  The  only 
residt  wlU  be  further  ronfnsim  and  a  sUp 
nearer  to  embroilment. 


GMiocMal  Wave  «(  T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  niOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  Mssaatauaans 

nr  TBS  BOUSE  or  rsprbsentativss 
rveateg.  Febrvmrw  S.  If  53 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  aay  remarks.  I  wish  to  inclnde  a 
very  interesting  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Fttnmxr  edltiaB  of  the  Amerteaa 
Pederatfcmtst  written  by  George  Meaoy. 
This  is  a  sol^ect  matter  in  wMdi  all 
Americans  should  be  -vitally  interested: 
TasKaocuH  Oasaaa 


ITiree  years  ago  tbe  enecutlve  coandl  of 
the  Amertean  Pederatlon  of  LaJbor  Issued  the 
first  public  wsmlng  at  tbe  developn^nt  of 
anti-Semitism  belitaid  Ibe  Iron  Curtain.  Now 
the  grim  story  ot  the  persecution  and  slaogh- 
ter  of  the  Jews  Ic  Sovtot  Russto  sad  Imt 
astelUtes  to  making  headlloes. 

Thto  to  the  way  of  dictatorship,  whetbs 
it  be  of  tbe  rig^t  or  tbe  left.  It  to  tntyftwit 
la  the  Sovtot  plan  at  rate  or  ruin.  With  theto 
fantastic  stories  of  esplonsge  and  oosisptFacy 
by  manufactured  enemies,  tbe  leaders  of  ttaa 
Kremlin  are  trying  to  whip  tbe  people  into  a 
Ireasy  which  will  prepare  tiM  way  for  anotiacr 
world  war. 

Therefore,  tbe  genocldal  wave  of  terror 
that  to  taidng  place  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  very  much  our  bueliiess.  Tbe  peofde  at 
the  free  world  most  keep  alert  to  tbe  essea- 
ttol  truth  that  not  only  the  fate  of  tbe  be- 
leaguered Jews  now  t>elng  vlcUmised  to  in- 
volved, but  our  own  eeearity.  As  President 
Slsenhower  said  tn  hto  inaugwal  address: 

"We  reject  any  Insinuation  that  oae  raoe 
or  another,  one  peopto  or  another,  to  in  any 
sense  inferior  or  expendable." 

Whatever  can  be  done  by  the  free  nations 
by  way  of  protesting  against  the  in>>iiw.fi,n 
treatment  of  Ruaslaa  citiaens  wlU  have 
doubtful  value  In  staying  tbe  bloody  Hai\^^ 
of  the  Communist  tyranta.  Nevertheless, 
America  Should  leai«  no  stap  iin«»»pif>yfHi 
It  should  can  for  outopoken  mnii»mT>^^^i^^n 
by  the  "U.  N.  of  such  barbaric  practices. 
Human  decency  demands  that  plans  be 
formulated  to  provide  for  the  thousands  of 
Jews  now  fleeing  taie  Red  terror.  Our  coun- 
t»y,  wltti  its  long  tradition  as  a  haven  for 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  lands, 
mint  take  a  toadlng  part  tn  formulating 
such  plans  tn  eonjunetlon  with  the  other 
b<ee  nations  at  itoe  wortd. 

White  UtUe  that  we  say  or  do  to  likely  to 
geter  tbe  CommunlSta.  tbe  united  proteste 
of  ttke  f*ee  world  wBl  at  least  serve  as  a 
freeh  reminder  to  the  people  of  all  nations 
tbat  ttie  ways  of  dtctatorshlp  must  bs 
shunned  by  all  decent  himiaa  beings. 
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Infectioat  Discjue  of  Hofs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOtTU 

I,   IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1955 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  avail 
myself  of  the  leave  to  extend  remarks 
in  the  Record  by  including  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Carroll  P.  Poland,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Stockyards,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  the  livestock  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  to  those  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  in  particular. 

Mr.  Poland  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  subject  and  els  such 
has  rendered  notable  service  both  to  the 
producer  and  consimier,  and  his  recom- 
mendations inerit  careful  consideration 
at  this  critical  time. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkas  Congkzssman  Cannon:  In  accord- 
ance wtth  your  wishes,  I  am  herewith  sum- 
marizing the  situation  relative  to  vesicular 
exanthema  (VE)  In  hogs  In  our  territory. 

1.  At  various  times  since  October,  Pranklin, 
St.  Louis,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Charles  Counties 
have  been  placed  under  quarantine  by  the 
Federal  Gtovernment.  When  I  was  In  your 
ofBce  last  week,  St.  Charles,  Jefferson,  Knd 
St.  liouls  Counties  were  under  quarantine. 
Since  returning  home,  St.  Charles  and  St. 
Louis  Counties  havt  been  released.  These 
quarantines  last  all  the  way  from  2  or  S 
weeks,  to  a  couple  of  months. 

2.  When  Infected  hogs  are  found  in  a 
county,  the  State  veterinarian,  I^.  Curry. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Government  veter- 
inarian. Dr.  Omohundro,  located  at  Jefferson 
City,  recommend  to  the  Federal  authorities 
that  a  quarantine  be  placed  on  the  county. 
This  quarantine  remains  until  the  hogs  have 
been  either  slaughtered  on  the  premises  or 
moved  to  a  packinghouse  for  slaughter,  and 
until  the  premises  have  been  cleaned  and 
disinfected. 

The  State  authorities  then  recommend  to 
the  Federal  authorities  that  the  county  oe 
released.  That  sometimes  takes  from  sev- 
eral days  to  2  weeks.  In  talking  to  Dr.  Mul- 
hem  in  charge  of  the  BAI  office,  while  I  was 
there,  he  stated  that  the  delay  in  releasing 
the  counties  was  because  they  had  a  number 
of  these  kind  of  cases  to  handle  and  he 
didn't  want  to  bother  the  Secretary  so  often 
to  sign  releases.  This  means  that  farmers 
having  hogs  which  need  to  go  to  market, 
have  to  wait  those  several  additional  days 
because  of  the  delay  In  signing  out  the 
releases.  ' 

3.  While  these  counties  are  under  quar« 
•ntlne,  the  farmer  cannot  send  his  hogs  to 
a  public  livestock  market,  such  as  our  own 
or  the  National  Stockyards.  He  can.  how- 
ever, take  them  direct  to  a  packer  such  as 
Indep>endent  Packing  Co.  or  American  Pack* 
Ing  Co.,  who  practice  buying  direct  from  the 
farmer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  operator  of  a 
public  stockyards,  under  Government  super- 
vision, and  as  a  hog  feeder,  I  recommend, 
and  our  shippers  join  me,  the  following: 

(a)  That  public  markets  and  the  packer 
be  treated  alike  in  quarantine  orders,  spe- 
clflcally,  that  farmers  In  quarantined  areas 
■hould  be  allowed  to  ship  hogs  to  public 
markets  when  tney  are  allowed  to  ship 
direct  to  packers  and,  conversely,  that  quar- 
antine orders  banning  shipments  to  public 
markets  should  also  ban  shipments  to 
packers. 

(b)  that  smaller  areas  such  as  townships 
or  a  6  or  10  mile  radius  around  Infected 
feed  lots  and  farms  be  quarantined,  ratlier 
than  whole  counties. 


(c)  that  release  of  quarantined  areas  be 
expedited  In  Washington  following  approval 
In  the  field;  present  delays  of  1,  2,  or  more 
weeks  being  unnecessary  and  costly  to  the 
fanners    and    the   public   markets. 

I  might  add  that  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  delay  and  a  lot  of  mishandling  of  in- 
fected hogf.  One  shipper  tells  me  they  had 
him  build  a  double-deck  chute,  and  when 
they  did  not  get  his  hogs  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  they  came  back  and  knocked  them 
In  the  head,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they  could 
be  hauled  off  by  the  rendering  company 
truck.  His  chute  was  not  needed,  his  hogs 
got  heavier,  and  the  appraisal  was  notice- 
ably below  their  actual  value. 

It  seems  that  Missouri  has  no  money  ap- 
propriated to  take  care  of  payments  of  con- 
demned hogs.  Farmers  with  infected  hogs 
are  led  to  feel  that,  if  they  ever  get  paid. 
It  might  be  several  months  or  a  year  or  so. 

The  Missouri  House  has  passed  bouse  bill 
60,  making  it  mandatory  to  cook  garbage  if 
fed  to  hogs.  I  am  Just  advised  that  there 
will  be  a  hearing  by  a  senate  committee  on 
this  bill  m  Jefferson  City,  Monday  evening, 
February  23. 

While  talking  to  Dr.  Mulhem  last  week,  I 
urged  that  railroads  be  required  to  clean 
and  disinfect  all  cars  before  hogs  were  loaded. 
He  stated  they  could  not  be  required  to  do 
this  under  the  present  laws  and  that  it 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  with  the  Com- 
mission and  a  hearing  be  held. 

It  would  seem  that  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee could  be  contacted  and  urged  to  re- 
quest the  Commission  to  require  this  of  rail- 
roads. Anyhow,  require  all  railroads  to  clean 
and  disinfect  all  cars,  at  least  once,  that  haul 
hogs. 

By  way  of  explanation,  hogs  shipped  to  the 
east  from  this  yard  or  from  national  stock- 
yards are  on  the  road  4  or  5  dajrs.  These 
hogs  have  plenty  of  time  to  develop  the  dis- 
ease from  infection  picked  up  In  these  cars 
after  being  loaded.  Some  of  the  eastern 
packers  have  refused  shipments  from  this 
territory  because  they  considered  the  hogs 
were  Infected  while  In  the  stockyards. 

Both  the  national  stockyards  and  this  yard 
have  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  on 
3  or  4  occasions,  and  It  is  out  belief  that  the 
hogs  developing  the  disease  in  the  East  have 
acquired  the  Infection  from  the  railroad  cars. 

I  will  appreciate  you  inalyzing  the  above, 
and  the  farmers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  will 
appreciate  your  cooi)eratlon  in  taking  neces- 
sary steps  to  get  these  things  corrected. 
Resi>ectfully  yours, 

Caskou.  p.  Poland, 
President,  Misaiaaippt 
Vallty  Stockyards,  Inc. 


Tu  Exemption  for  RetiremeBt  BcbcIU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  I^ODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JKBSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  senior 
citizens  of  our  country  who  are  today 
trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  a  retire- 
ment income  which,  in  their  productive 
years,  seemed  to  offer  the  assurance  of  a 
comfortable  old  age. 

Many  words  have  been  said  on  this 
floor  about  the  unhappy  plight  of  these 
good  men  and  women  who  are  the  special 
victims  of  the  rapid  increases  in  our  liv- 
ing costs.  I  submit  that  it  is  time  for  a 
little  less  oratory  and  a  little  more  action 
on  their  behalf.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  my  bill.  H.  R.  3312,  is  one  simple 


and  practical  way  to  give  them  some 
measure  of  help  immediately.  Briefly. 
this  bill  would  exempt  all  pension  and 
annuity  payments  up  through  $1,440  per 
year  from  income  taxation.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  would  allow  pension  income  up 
through  $120  per  month  free  of  taxes. 

Surely  this  great  and  productive  coun- 
try of  ours  can  alTord  to  make  this  con- 
cession on  behalf  of  those  men  and 
women  who,  as  school  teachers,  as  fire- 
men, p>olicemen,  and  workers  in  our  in- 
dustries have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
lives  of  all  of  us.  We  know  that  the 
members  of  this  older  generation  are,  In 
a  very  real  sense,  the  veterans  of  a  half 
century  of  changes  which  have  been  so 
rapid  and  so  unpredictable  that  no 
amount  of  foresight  or  thrift  could  pro- 
vide against  every  eventuality.  Theirs  is 
the  generation  which  met  and  mastered 
the  great  depression  of  the  1930's — often 
at  the  expense  of  their  life's  savings  or 
such  equities  as  they  had  been  able  to 
accumulate.  Remember,  too,  that  even 
if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  hold 
their  jobs  during  this  perilous  period,  the 
wages  they  received  did  not  allow  for 
substantial  savings.  For  example,  we 
sometimes  forget  that  the  average  wage 
in  all  manufacturing  industries  in  1932 
stood  at  $17.86  per  week  and  that  as  late 
as  1939  it  had  increased  only  slightly  to 
$23.86.  For  most  of  their  working  life, 
then,  these  older  citizens  of  ours  were 
working  and  raising  their  families  on 
wages  or  salaries  which  amounted  to 
about  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age for  today. 

Yet  the  figures  i;how  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  them  were  able  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  future.  Today 
about  two-thirds  of  our  retired  workers 
and  their  wives,  or  about  5.5  million  of 
the  9  million  persons  over  65  who  are  not 
living  on  current  earnings  are  receiving 
some  kind  of  a  retirement  benefit  to 
which  most  of  them  have  contributed 
over  the  years.  Surely  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  some  special  consideration 
of  their  present  needs.  Surely  the  least 
a  grateful  nation  can  do  is  to  allow  them 
a  measure  of  tax  exemption  on  the  re- 
tirement benefits  or  annuities  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  acquire.  And  surely 
$120  per  month  is  a  low  ceiling  in  terms 
of  present  living  costs  for  that  exemp- 
tlon. 

We  know  today  that  moat  of  our  re- 
tired citizens  did  not  retire  voluntarily. 
Recent  studies  of  persons  retired  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system— the  most  inclusive  system  in  the 
country— show  that  only  about  5  per- 
cent retired  of  their  own  volition.  The 
rest  were  forced  to  leave  their  jobs  either 
because  of  compulsory  retirement  pro- 
visions or  because  they  were  physically 
unable  to  continue  at  work. 

There  is  one  additional  reason  why 
these  good  people  are  entitled  to  special 
tax  exemption  such  as  is  provided  for  in 
H.  R.  3312.  As  the  age  of  the  members  of 
this  group  has  increased,  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  has  also  increased  be- 
cause of  their  infirmities.  For  many  of 
them  special  diets  or  special  treatments 
represent  the  difference  between  reason- 
able self-sufficiency  and  comfort,  and 
the  neglect  or  postponement  of  proper 
medication  which  can  too  often  lead  to 
dependency.   Surely,  as  I  have  aaid.  this 
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rich  Nation  need  not  require  in  taxes  the 
small  anK>unts  of  retirement  income 
which  could  insure  a  reasonable  degree 
of  self-sufficiency. 

In  this  mldtwentieth  century  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
problems  oar  older  citizens  now  face  ex- 
ist because  they  themselves  have  pro- 
duced so  much  and  have  brought  us  so 
far  so  fast  Fifty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  young,  the  older  members  of  the 
family  were  welcome  guests  in  the  home. 
They  could  darn  the  socks,  assist  with 
the  chores,  and  help  with  the  canning. 
That  had  been  the  family  pattern  for  the 
old  folks  during  all  of  our  country's  his- 
tory. Then  came  the  machine  age  and 
the  assembly  line.  Crowded  city  living 
in  small  apartments,  and  the  increased 
costs  of  raising  a  family  have  suddenly 
changed  the  accepted  pattern  of  life  for 
car  aged. 

Such  tax  exemption  as  Is  provkled  tn 
H.  R.  S312  will  not,  of  course,  solve  all 
of  these  problems.  But  I  submit  that  it 
Is  a  very  necessary  first  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  easing  the  lot  of  a  substantial 
group  of  the  men  and  women  currently 
retired.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  it  will  also  encourage 
the  development  of  more  and  better  ways 
of  providing  retirement  benefits  for  all 
ot  us,  because  it  offers  ."n  incentive  for 
iniilding  up  a  retire<nent  income. 


Mayors  SoppsTt  Ike 

/     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRESKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  iii  the  Rbcou.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  by 
John  Harris,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  relative  to  plan.s  by  the  mayors 
of  America  to  present  President  .Eisen- 
hower a  declaration  of  unity  plaque  in 
April  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  the  chief  executives  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  notwithstanding  thar  party 
affiliations,  are  behind  our  President  in 
the  development  of  a  fonUgn  policy  cal- 
culated to  attain  world  i>eace.  Playing 
an  important  part  in  Etdvancing  the 
mayors  of  America  unity  program  are 
Mayors  Alex  M.  Clark,  of  Indianapolis; 
Pratt  C.  Remmell,  of  Uttle  Rock ;  Wil- 
liam C.  Celentano,  of  New  Haven,  Coim. ; 
Clarence  Wilkinson,  of  Beverly.  Mass.; 
together  with  Mark  Bortman.  of  Boston, 
and  Maurice  Holland,  of  Lawrence. 
Mass.;  and  Frank  Daley,  of  Beverly. 
Mass. 

The  article  follows: 

SDmetlme  late  in  April  President  Elsen- 
hower will  be  presented  a  "declaration  of 
unity"  from  aU  of  the  mayors  of  the  United 
Stales  of  both  political  parties  in  a  gesture 
believed  here  to  be  without  precedent. 

The  purpose:  "To  demonstrate  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  communities  that 
make  up  America  are  united  belitod  their 
President  In  his  endeavors  to  attain  world 
peace,  stamp  out  communism,  and  strength- 
en the  economy  of  our  people  at  every  level." 

National  chairman  of  the  movement,  al- 
ready weu  underway.  Is  a  prominent  Boston 


businessman,  ICark  Bortman,  Indtistrlallst 
philanthropist,  el  vie  leader,  oflleer  at  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Ooramerce. 

Bortman  disclosed  details  of  the  plan  wblle 
on  a  visit  here  with  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Secretary  of  Oommeree 
Sinclair  Weeks,  a  neighbor  and  mend  of 
Bortraan's  in  Newton. 

As  a  starter,  the  idea  in  hrochure  form  was 
sent  to  500  mayors,  half  of  them  Republican 
and  half  Democrats,  in  cities  with  popula- 
tions ranging  from  2,S00  to  500,000.  Approv- 
ing responses  came  back  ImmedUtely 
from  450. 

For  presenting  the  "declaration  of  unity" 
there  will  be  a  committee  of  90  mayors.  2 
from  each  of  the  48  States.  The  wording 
of  the  declaration  will  be  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  10  mayors  divided  equally  between 
the  two'  major  parties. 

Thirty-one  New  England  mayors  are  al- 
ready taking  part.  IncliKllng  Mayor  Clarence 
Wilkinson,  of  Beverly:  Mayor  John  F.  Kane, 
of  Fall  River;  and  City  Manager  Daniel  E. 
McL«an,  of  Haverhill,  former  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mayors'  Association. 

There  are  seven  nuyors  from  New  Hamp- 
shire—Shelby O.  Walker.  Concord;  Maurice 
J.  Murphy,  Dover;  Laurence  Pickett,  Keene; 
R.  W.  Smith.  Laoonla;  Josaphat  T.  Benoit. 
Manchester;  Lester  H.  Burnham,  Nashua; 
Theodo«e  B.  Butler.  Portemouth. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Jame  L  Wlutten,  of 
Mississippi,  Wwnen's  Naftioaai  Press 
Chb,  Waslun|t<ui*  D.  C,  February  24, 
ItSA 
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HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  mssoiTBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  include  a  significant  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Jaxie  L.  Whttten  be- 
fore the  Women's  National  Press  dub 
here  in  Washington.  February  24.  1953. 

Mr.  WmTTeN  is  probably  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  on  agricultural  leg- 
islation, wad  especially  on  agricultural 
appropriations,  in  the  country  today. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations 
for  a  numlier  of  years  and  is  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  important  enact- 
ments pertaining  to  agricultnre  axxl 
other  legislative  subjects  passed  by  tlie 
Congress  in  recent  years.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  piloting  his  blUs  through 
the  House  with  less  modifications  than 
most  bills,  and  each  year  has  sent  than 
to  the  Senate  in  practically  the  form  in 
which  he  submitted  them.  He  is  in  wide 
demand  as  a  speater,  especially  on  agri- 
cultural topics,  and  on  this  occasion  was 
selected  by  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  to  share  the  platform  with  Senator 
GxoRCx  D.  AiKEH,  of  Vermont,  one  of  the 
agricultural  authorities  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  real  prlvUe^  to  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion.  I  know  the  keen  Interest  all  of 
you  have  In  agricultural  matters,  in  the  cost 
cT  living,  and  In  the  national  welfare  gen- 
erally. 

I  hope  that  I  may  oontrfbute  some  tnfor- 
matton  on  a  subject  which  Ir  primary  in  its 
Importaace.    For  4  years  I  have  aerved  as 


chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  Agriculture.  That  group  each  yea* 
reviews  the  entire  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment: price  supports,  soil  conservation,  rural 
electrification,  research,  farm  credit  exten- 
sion, 4-H  Club  work,  and  the  thousands  of 
activities  important  to  all  of  us.  By  our 
action  on  funds,  we  decrease.  Increase,  or 
veto  activities  of  the  Department,  provided, 
of  course,  the  Congress  approves  our  actions, 
which  it  has  done  for  4  years. 

This  year  I  am  being  succeeded  by  Con- 
gressman H.  Cakl  Andxssen,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Republican,  but  one  who  is  deeply  Interested 
in  agrlcnlture.  I  think  the  Nation  Is  fortti- 
nate  to  have  h!ra  head  that  committee. 

I  am  glad  to  be  on  your  program  with 
Senator  Ocoaoc  Aikek,  of  Vermont,  who 
heads  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  know  he  is  Interested  In  agriculture,  though 
I  have  differed  with  his  viewpoints  a  nxnnber 
of  times.     He  will  largely  write  the  new  law. 

Senator  Axkziv  is  sincere,  I  know,  but  he 
has  written  a  book.  He  was  the  main  spon- 
sor and  gave  his  name  to  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1«48.  PuWic  Law  897,  80th  Congress. 
This  law  provided  for  90  percent  of  parity 
support  price  when  there  was  a  shortage  of 
a  basic  commodity — of  course,  If  there  was 
a  shortage  there  would  be  a  market  and  no 
need  for  any  support.  But  If  there  was  a 
surplus  of  as  much  as  90  percent — and, 
therefore,  a  need — ^then  the  support  asspred 
was  only  60  percent. 

Many  Democrats  tn  my  section  who  sup- 
ported Elsenhower  are  making  discoveries. 

Many  thought  that  candidate  Elsenhower 
gave  assurances  of  firm  90-p>ercent  support 
prices  for  basic  commodities.  However,  the 
Republicans  are  reading  the  fine  print  to  vm 
now. 

As  one  Washington  newsp>aper  which  sup- 
ported General  Eisenhower  recently  pointed 
out: 

•The  platform  (of  tiie  Republican  Party) 
on  Agriculture  favored  a  farm  program 
aimed  at  full  parity  prices  in  the  market 
place."  (The  last  four  words  were  Ui 
italics.) 

Of  coiu-se.  if  the  buyers  would  buy  at  that 
price  you  would  need  no  price  supports. 

I  wonder  If  the  Republican  Party  has  tried 
to  determine  why  their  ticket  ran  so  far  be- 
hind President  Eisenhower.  Could  it  be 
that  the  farmers  remembered  the  Aiken  bin. 
which  gave  complete  assurance  of  help  to 
the  farmer  when  he  did  not  need  It  and  only 
two-thirds  as  much  when  he  did  need  It? 

Could  It  be  that  the  American  people  were 
afraid  of  the  advice  of  that  great  farm  or- 
ganization leader  who  was  held  out  by  the 
President  as  one  o*  his  chief  advisers  on 
farm  matters?  The  people  knew  that  lead- 
er was  one.  If  not  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
flexible-support  program,  which  stretched 
when  you  dldnt  need  It  and„  was  tight  as 
Dick's  hatband  when  the  farmer  needed  help 
to  get  his  breath.  His  farm  advice  to  our 
subcommittee  on  cutting  down  and  cutting 
out  farm  programs  read  so  much  like  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Manufac- 
turers Association  you  would  wonder  which 
was  written  first,  if  you  did  not  already  know. 
Of  course,  the  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  farm  organizations,  which  differed 
with  their  national  leadership,  practically 
saved  our  farm  programs  the  last  2  years. 

Now  that  the  Republicans  are  reading  the 
fine  print  to  us  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  making  speeches,  the  general 
tone  of  which  is  that  a  little  hardship  and 
privation  visited  on  some  of  iis  would  be 
good  for  all  of  v».  Democrats  and  farm- 
minded  Republicans  are  almost  falling  over 
themselves  introducing  bills  to  extend  firm 
I)rlce  supports  J,  4,  and  7  years. 

I  told  a  number  of  people  that  If  the  Re- 
publicans kept  their  present  ideas  on  farm 
legislation,  I  thought  1  would  offer  a  bin  to 
extend  firm  supports  for  28  years — for  the 
remainder  of  this  Republican  term,  the  20 
years  they  would  be  out,  and  through  ttMlr 
next  term. 
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I  note  Secretary  Benson  says  be  doeent  see 
why  Uiey  aboxild  And  fault — that  he  l8  carry- 
ing out  every  order  the  late  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  left  behind.  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
Improve  on  Brannan.  Why,  I  made  the  clos- 
ing argument  in  the  House  debate  against 
the  Brannan  plan,  so  to  me.  a  Demcxirat, 
Braniian's  order  is  not  the  complete  answer. 

Another  thing  the  Republicans  were  going 
to  stop  was  "the  dictation  from  Wash- 
ington." -» 

The  first  thing  Secretary  Benson  did  was 
to  stop  all  construction  programs  which  had 
been  authorized  and  directed  by  Congress.  In 
many  instances  where  there  was  an  outright 
obligation  and  local  participation,  including 
flood- prevention  work.  Unfortunately  the 
rains  did  not  obey  his  order. 

The  Secretary's  overruling  of  the  action  of 
the  Congress  would  be  taken  to  be  dictation 
In  many  countries  of  the  world. 

Tou  can  all  see  the  calendar  unfolding. 
There  will  be  a  study  period  this  year,  classes 
will  be  held,  and  new  farm  legislation  will  be 
passed  late  next  year  which  will  be  claimed 
to  t)e  aU  things  to  aU  people.  This  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  early  enough  to  help  in 
the  November  elections,  but  late  enough  so 
you  can't  tell  Just  what  it  is. 

That  is  probably  the  regular  course  around 
Washington.  The  disturbing  factor  is  that 
most  of  President  Eisenhower's  major  ad- 
visers on  farm  problems  have  proven  records 
against  much  of  present  farm  programs. 
They  have  known  views  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment at  least,  if  put  into  law  will  do  the 
farmer  no  good  and  thereby  pull  the  rest 
of  our  economy  down.  too.  i 

I  am  sure  the  present  farm  program  to 
far  from  perfect.  I  have  several  bills  to 
revise  it  pending,  myself.  However,  the  pres- 
ent program  has  resulted  from  many  years 
of  experience.  We  want  it  improved;  but 
what  frightens  us  is  that  the  new  Secretary 
and  others  who  are  opposed  to  firm  supports 
are  chief  advisers  to  the  President.  We  are 
afraid  that,  since  they  are  opposed  to  the 
farm  program,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  them, 
they  may  improve  it  to  death. 

Now  I  know  all  this  might  be  taken  as 
somewhat  partisan.  Nevertheless,  you  cant 
get  away  from  these  facts: 

The  Department  of  Agriculttire  is  operating 
with  40  jsercent  less  people  and  on  30  percent 
less  money  than  in  1940. 

The  remainder  of  the  Federal  Government 
(exclusive  of  national  defense)  shows  an 
average  of  360-percent  Increase. 

The  farm  commodities  on  hand  in  1941 
saved  the  day  for  us  and  our  allies.  Today 
we  are  building  ships,  airplanes,  guns,  atomic 
bombs,  H-bombs,  trucks,  tanks,  storing  up 
everything — not  Just  to  meet  the  Korean 
war — but  as  a  margin  of  safety  in  the  event 
of  all-out  war.  This  buildup  far  exceeds 
that  for  World  War  n.  On  each  item  of  these 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
equipment,  the  Government  paid  cost-plus- 
a-profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  fixed  pay 
to  the  worker.  Yet  there  is  great  fear  at 
a  il  billion  or  $2  billion  reserve  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Are  we  in  danger  enough  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  billions  on  the  military?  The  mili- 
tary people  say  so.  We  have  acted  on  that 
assumption.  Then  is  our  food  and  agricul- 
ttiral  surplus  too  large? 

In  World  War  n  we  asked  Industry  to  ex- 
pand. We  paid  the  bill.  We  later  gave  them 
quick  tax  amortization.  We  asked  labor  to 
work — they   did — we   paid   them. 

We  asked  the  fanner  to  expand  his  plant, 
We  did  not  pay  him.  We  gave  him  no  firm 
contract.  We  promised  only  to  support  his 
production  of  basic  commodities  at  90  per- 
cent of  the  comparative  gross  purchasing 
power  which  he  had  in  1904-14,  when  his 
farm  was  70  percent  land,  when  out  of  his 
gross  he  did  not  have  to  buy  expensive  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  Is  more 
than  half  the  value  of  today's  farm.  And 
with  thoee  farmers  who  did  not  produce  th« 
six  basic  commodities,  their  support  price, 


if  any  at  all.  was  usually  60  percent  of  the 
comparative  purchasing  power  the  farmer 
had  in  1909-14.  when  his  house  went  \m- 
painted.  his  boy  or  girl  had  to  work  their 
;way  through  school,  and  the  average  farm 
family  did  not  enjoy  ordinary  conveniences. 

We  spent  $4  billion  on  consumer  subsidies 
during  the  war.  We  paid  out  over  $14  billion 
to  get  industry  to  convert  and  expand  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  and  have  spent  much 
more  since  then.  Shall  we  complain  at  the 
Job  the  farmer  has  done  at  less  than  $3 
billion  expense,  if  we  count  the  value  of  what 
we  have  on  hand? 

We  are  going  to  keep  the  minlmxim  wage 
law.  They  are  not  going  to  repeal  the  tariff. 
If  these  factors  are  to  keep  up  the  price 
which  the  farmer  pays,  don't  you  have  to 
give  him  some  protection,  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  90  percent  of  his  comparative 
gross  purchasing  power  of  1909-14? 

Farming  today  is  a  commercial  operation. 
It  costs  money  to  farm.  Now,  is  it  not  more 
sound,  when  there  is  a  supply  on  hand  of 
any  commodity,  over  and  above  that  needed 
for  normal  use,  to  either  buy  it  and  hold 
for  a  national  reserve  if  needed,  as  we  do 
other  things,  or,  if  that  is  not  done,  let  the 
farmers  vote  limited  produ<itlon  on  them- 
selves and  at  least  save  the  money  it  takes 
to  produce  a  crop,  and  the  fertility  such 
unneeded  crop  takes  from  the  soil?  Is  It 
not  better  to  do  that  than  to  let  production 
go,  and  when  it  becomes  too  larg:  try  to 
force  limited  production  by  lowering  the 
support  to  as  little  as  60  percent  of  the 
1909-1914  gross  purchasing  power? 

There  are  taxes.  There  are  fixed  charges. 
The  lower  the  price  the  farmer  receives  the 
more  of  the  commodity  he  must  produce  to 
meet  such  taxes  and  fixed  charges,  his  mort- 
gage, and  basic  living  expenses. 

There  is  the  basic  difference  in  our  views. 
We  say  let  the  farmer  limit  his  production  by 
vote,  by  his  own  free  choice;  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  push  him  into  further  trouble. 

The  action  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  stopping  the  fiood  prevention  pro- 
grams, which  were  authorized  and  directed 
by  the  Congress,  certainly  looks  like  dicta- 
tion from  Washington.  Yet  he  says  he  Is 
going  to  restore  the  freedoms  to  the  farmer, 
who  lived  on  that  for  years. 

The  farmer  had  a  free  market  when  the 
rest  of  our  economy  had  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  During  that  period 
the  farmers  wore  out  40  percent  of  our  fertile 
lands — 200  million  acres  out  of  500  million— 
and  used  up  80  percent  of  our  timber.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  are  diseased,  and  insects  are 
destroying  ovu*  timber  and  our  growing  crops. 

Today  we  spend  on  agricultural  research 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  12  B-00 
bombers. 

An  entire  new  poultry  Industry  has  been 
built  up  at  about  12  percent  of  the  cost  of 
one  medium-sized  tank. 

We  spend  twice  as  much  annually  on  han- 
dling our  mail  as  we  spend  on  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
know  you  are  interested  in  the  cost  of  gro- 
ceries. So  am  I.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  a  con- 
sumer.   I,  too.  have  housekeeping^  troubles. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation,  however, 
shows  that  prices  received  by  farmers  are  11 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  Prices  paid  at  the 
grocery  store  are  only  1  percent  below  a  year 
ago.  There  have  been  11  freight-rate  in- 
creases since  World  War  11  and  an  almost 
annual  round  of  wage  increases. 

I  do  not  pass  on  the  merits  of  those  In- 
creases. Perhaps  behind  them  there  may 
have  been  increased  wage  contracts,  and 
behind  them  there  may  have  been  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  I  am  saying  you  do 
have  a  cycle,  and  where  other  things  keep 
costs  up  you  cannot  make  it  up  by  decreas- 
ing the  coet  of  farm  coounodities  and  have 
the  farmer  make  it  up  by  depleting  the  soil. 

The  point  I  wotild  make  here  is  that  when 
these  other  things  are  fixed  by  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  by  the 
cotu-ts.  by  legislation  we  pass,  by  protective 


tariffs,  by  minimum-wage  laws,  or  by  the 
bargaining  power  of  labor  unions,  however 
they  are  fixed  or  whatever  the  merlx  of  the 
change,  if  you  do  not  put  some  floor  under 
the  price  of  the  original  raw  material  that 
goes  into  the  price  to  the  consumer,  the 
high  prices  of  these  elements  push  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  right  into  the  ground. 
We  will  either  pay  for  It  now  or  in  the 
future  by  further  exhausting  the  natiiral 
resources  on  which  we  are  all  dependent. 

Otir  high  standard  of  living  is  largely 
based  uix>n  the  ability  of  our  land  to  produce 
food  and  fiber.  We  miut  see  that  such  abil- 
ity is  maintained. 

We  must  not  let  our  country  get  like 
India.  China  or  Greece,  and  many  other  de- 
pleted nations. 

If  we  are  to  feed  our  expected  population 
by  1975  (190  million),  we  will  have  to  add  to 
our  present  milk  Supply  an  amount  equal  to 
that  now  produced  in  Wliiconsin,  Michigan, 
and  New  York. 

In  pork,  add  an  amount  equal  to  produc- 
tion of  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

In  beef,  add  the  production  of  Bflnnwota, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

In  sheep  and  lambs  add  an  amount  equal 
to  production  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Mont  tna.  and 
Wyoming. 

In  eggs,  we  will  have  to  add  the  produc- 
tion of  California.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Illinois. 

The  peoples  in  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  Syria,  and  in  Oreecf  and 
thoee  other  great  empires,  bled  the  area  of 
its  natural  resources  to  maintain  for  them- 
selves the  high  standard  of  living  which  they 
enjoyed  for  a  time.  We  must  not  continue 
to  do  likewise,  for  to  this  date  we  have  been 
going  down  the  same  road. 

For  a  few  years  farmers  have  been  living 
a  little  bit  like  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation; for  a  few  years  farm  prices  have  been 
svifflcient  to  plov-  back  into  the  land  a  fair 
share  of  what  has  been  taken  out.  I  like 
that  situation.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  that  standard,  not  only  to  avoid  a 
depression,  for  a  drastic  break  in  farm 
prices  has  led  off  in  every  depression  we  have 
ever  had.  but  to  save  the  productivity  of  our 
country  which  is  the  real  basis  of  all  wealth. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives:  "I  am  trying  to  point 
out  these  matters  and  things  before  mis- 
takes are  made.  Now  I  certainly  am  not  be- 
ing merely  critical,  but  rather  I  view  It  as 
giving  a  very  fine  gentleman  a  chance  to 
make  good — to  profit  by  experiences  of  the 
past,  throw  off  the  counsel  of  those  leaders 
who  would  have  wrecked  us  under  the  law 
passed  in  the  80th  Congress. 

"I  hope  he  will  accept  the  challenge  and 
be  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  agriculture  is  and  remains  the  baae 
for  our  general  prosperity  for  today  and  the 
welfare  of  our  children  tomorrow,  for  how 
we  treat  the  land  will  largely  determine  their 
well-being." 


lincola  Day  Address  of  Ho».  Fruk  T. 
Bow,  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASBZNOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  a  speech  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank  T. 
Bow,  of  Ohio,  in  Spokane.  Wash.,  located 
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in  my  congressional  district,  on  February 
12.  1952: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  In 
the  great  State  of  Wa^ington  today,  and 
to  take  part  In  this  tribute  to  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents.  Abe  Lincoln,  in  this  week 
which  marks  the  144th  anniversary  of  his 
birth. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  years  is  a  long 
time,  long  enough  for  tremendous  changes 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  great  Northwest, 
and  for  even  greater  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

When  Abe  Lincoln  was  bom  In  1809,  this 
State  had  been  visited  by  only  a  handful  of 
white  men.  My  own  great  State  of  Ohio, 
3.000  miles  to  the  east,  had  been  a  State 
for  only  6  years.  Our  Nation  had  been  in 
existence  for  only  33  years,  and  had  operated 
under  the  present  Constitution  for  only  30 
years. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  young 
at  that  time.  In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the 
world  our  Nation  was  looked  upon  as  a  some- 
whst  wayward  youth,  wild  and  uncivilized, 
but  with  latent  possibilities  which  might  re- 
sult In  his  growing  up  to  be  a  man  of  real 
stature. 

Changes  did  take  place.  The  youthful 
United  States  has  grown  to  the  stature  of 
a  world  power.  Your  great  State  grew  with 
it,  becoming  a  Territory  Just  100  years  ago, 
and  a  State  a  relatively  recent  64  years  ago, 
in  1889.  Today,  as  a  result  of  these  vast 
changes,  the  State  of  Washington  occupies 
an  enviable  position  as  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  important  in  the  Union. 

Many  people  from  time  to  time  express 
the  view  that  the  days  of  great  change  and 
progress  are  past.  I  disagree  very  strongly 
with  that  thesis.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
since  I  was  last  in  your  great  State  in  No- 
vember of  1961,  the  people  of  the  Nation 
have  seen  fit  to  make  a  very  great  change  of 
vast  Importance  to  us  all. 

That  change,  of  course,  was  the  election 
of  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower  and  the  return  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  power  last  No- 
vember 4. 

That  change.  I  firmly  believe,  was  one  of 
the  most  significant  since  the  birth  of  Lin- 
coln, for  both  were  destined  to  be  vitally  Im- 
portant m  charting  the  course  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  was  instriimental  in 
esUbllshlng  once  and  for  all  that  this  Is 
"one  Nation.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all."  It  was  Lincoln  who  solidi- 
fied the  precepts  of  our  Constitution  rela- 
tive to  the  freedom  of  every  individual,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color. 

And  It  was  the  great  Republican  victory  of 
last  Novemt>er  which  made  It  crystal  clear 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
believe  In  the  princlplea  of  that  first  great 
Republican.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ovir  victory 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  still  believe,  as 
did  Lincoln,  that  freedom  is  the  key  to  our 
development  as  one  of  the  greatest  Nations 
In  the  history  of  mankind. 

As  Lincoln  said  In  a  speech  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  In  185«.  "We  are  a  great  empire.  We 
are  80  years  old.  We  stand  at  once  the  won- 
der and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  we  must  inquire  what  It  is  that  has 
given  us  so  much  prospertty,  and  we  shall 
understand  that  to  give  up  that  one  thing 
(free  government)  would  be  to  give  up  all 
future  prosperity." 

That  statement  Is  as  applicable  today  as 
It  was  when  Lincoln  made  it.  And  that  Is 
the  real  significance  of  the  Republican  vic- 
tory in  the  recent  election,  for.  as  each  and 
every  one  of  you  knows  full  well,  these  past 
W  years  have  seen  a  vicious  attempt  to 
siphon  away  our  freedoms,  which  were  then 
replaced  by  government  by  btireaucracy. 

This  U  precisely  what  Uncoln  warned 
against  on  many  occasions,  and  most  partlcu- 
V^lJ  ^  *  message  to  Congress  on  July  4. 


On  that  occasion  Lincoln  declared  that 
"Otu'  Government  has  often  been  called  an 
experlmenjt.  Two  points  in  It  our  people 
have  already  settled — the  successful  estab- 
lishing and  the  successful  administering  of 
It.  One  still  remains — its  successful  main- 
tenance against  a  formidable  internal  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  it." 

At  that  time,  of  course,  Lincoln  was  mak- 
ing reference  to  the  attempt  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  overthrow  our  Government  by 
force.  But  the  words  were  equally  applicable 
to  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  attempt  to  under- 
mine our  liberties  by  peaceful  and  piecemeal 
methods. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  this  attempt  to 
subvert  our  Constitution  has  been  defeated. 
But  we  must  never  cease  in  oiu-  vigilance 
against  efEorU  of  thU  kind,  as  there  are  al- 
wajrs  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  turn  government  into  an  in- 
strument for  their  own  welfare  and  the  en- 
slavement of  the  people. 

Today,  In  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  we  are 
blessed  with  a  President  who  will  lead  us  in 
the  battle  to  get  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  many  parts  of  our  lives  in  which  it  has 
no  legitimate  business. 

As  I  listened  to  President  ElserLhower's 
State  of  the  Union  message  only  last  week,  I 
once  again  had  the  feeling  that  there  is 
great  similarity  between  Ike  and  Abe  Lincoln. 
Both  had  very  simple  rural  backgrounds: 
both  were  endowed  with  great  compassion 
for  their  fellow  men;  both  were  deeply  de- 
voted to  God  and  country;  and  both  had  a 
firm  and  passionate  belief  in  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

Compare  these  two  statements. 

In  1664.  Lincoln  said  in  a  speech  at  Peoria, 
111..  "If  there  U  anything  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  never  intrust  to  any  hands 
but  their  own.  that  thing  Is  the  preservation 
and  perpetuity  of  their  own  liberties  and 
insUtutlons." 

President  Elsenhower,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  declared  that  "I  believe  with 
all  my  h^art  that  our  vigilant  guarding  of 
these  rlgbu  is  a  sacred  obligation  binding 
upon  every  citizen.  To  be  true  to  one's  own 
freedom  is — in  essence — to  honor  and  respect 
the  freedom  of  all  others." 

But  President  Elsenhower  cannot,  alone, 
protect  these  freedonu  for  us,  any  more  than 
Lincoln  alone  could  have  held  the  Union 
together.  Ike  will,  I  am  certain,  provide  us 
with  dynamic  leadership,  but  we  must  all 
Join  In  his  crusade  if  the  victory  agaUnst  aU- 
I>owerful  government  Is  to  be  complete. 

Therein  lies  the  challenge  which  faces  the 
Republican  Party  today.  That  challenge  con- 
sists of  turning  the  tide  In  the  great  struggle 
which  began  105  years  ago.  with  publication 
of  the  manifesto  of  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels. 

In  accepting  this  challenge,  we  will  do  well 
to  review  once  again  the  life  and  the  writ- 
ings of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
Party,  a  tall  young  man  named  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who,  ironically,  was  at  that  very 
time  serving  his  first  term  In  the  national 
political  scene  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

While  Marx  and  Engels  promulgated  and 
preached  the  doctrine  of  Communist  statism 
and  control  over  the  Individual,  Lincoln  be- 
came th«  champion  of  the  worthiness  and 
dignity  of  man,  the  symbol  of  the  capacity 
for  development  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual. 

The  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels  has  had 
a  profoimd  effect  on  the  course  of  history. 
It  contained  the  most  insidious  philosophy 
ever  put  before  man  because  it  advocated  a 
new  and  evil  system  of  government  and  so- 
ciety in  the  guise  of  assisting  and  elevating 
man.  The  philosophy  behind  the  manifesto 
Is  Marxism— or  socialism  and  communism. 

Conunilnism  now  controls  all  of  eastern 
Evtrope  and  a  great  portion  of  Asia.  Social- 
ism has  swept  to  every  remaining  corner  of 
the  earth.  The  two  are  synonymous  in  that 
under  both  systems  the  state  takes  the  re- 


sponsibility for  everything  and  the  indl* 
vidual  becomes  a  chattel  of  the  state,  a  slav« 
to  the  state. 

Commiuiism  comes  through  force  and  the 
fifth  column:  socialism  sneaks  In  through 
political  maneuvering  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  The  might  and  power  of 
the  Communist  Politburo  subjugatrs  the 
people  of  Russia  and  the  nations  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  and  now  has  its  death  clutch  on 
the  great  portion  of  Asia. 

The  story  of  how  socialism  crept  up  on 
the  apathetic  people  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Back  in  1883  the  Socialists 
organized  what  they  called  the  Fabian  So- 
city.  Where  did  they  get  the  name  "Fabian"? 
They  deliberately  chose  the  name  from 
Quintus  Fabius.  the  Roman  general  who  was 
the  exponent  of  piecemeal  engagements  and 
disguised  and  clever  strategic  withdrawals, 
and  the  Socialists  took  the  name  to  describe 
the  tactics  they  intended  to  employ. 

They  knew  the  BritUh  people  did  not  want 
socialism,  but  they  employed  the  Fabian 
technique  of  thrusting  forward  small  parts 
of  their  program,  not  under  Socialist  labels, 
but  under  the  banner  of  reform.  By  decep- 
tion and  by  strategic  maneuvering,  the 
Socialists  spent  more  than  50  years  worming 
their  way  into  the  structure  of  government 
in  Britain,  and  finally  in  1945  they  took  over. 
In  1951.  the  BrItUh  people,  fed  up  with  the 
fallacies  of  Socialist  rule,  returned  the  Con- 
servative Party  to  power. 

Marxism  and  the  other  isms.  I  repeat,  hold 
to  the  idea  that  the  individual  must  be 
completely  subordinate  to  the  state.  Lin- 
coln's contrary  philosophy  held  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  have  the  responsibUity 
for  working  out  their  own  destinies.  He 
held  that  the  people  had  the  birthright  of 
inalienable  legal  rights,  freedom  of  speech, 
all  the  other  free  inheritances  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  and  supported  by  order- 
ly law.  While  Marx  and  Engels  were  pre- 
paring their  doctrines  which  were  to  bring 
desolation  and  ruin  to  most  of  the  world. 
Lincoln  in  a  speech  in  Congress  in  1348  said: 

"We  see  it,  and  to  \is  it  appears  like  prin- 
ciple, and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  tha^— 
the  principle  of  allowing  the  people  to  do 
as  they  please  with  their  own  bvuinees." 

Marxism  means  centralization  of  govern- 
ment and  the  enslavement  of  man;  Lincoln- 
ism  means  decentralization  and  the  freedom 
of  man.  The  Nazis  had  centralization  in 
Germany,  the  Fascists  had  it  in  Italy,  the 
Communists  have  it  in  Russia,  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  It  in  their  version  of  socialism. 
Centralization  means  chaos,  confusion,  pov- 
erty, and  death  In  violence.  Individualism 
means  liberty  of  thought,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  worship,  and  maintain* 
the  common  dignity  of  man. 

In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Nation  in  1860. 
Lincoln  rose  above  all  to  preserve  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  Individual.  Consequent- 
ly, our  Nation,  as  a  group  of  Individuals,  baa 
risen  to  greater  heights  than  any  other. 
Never  wavering  in  his  belief  in  the  rights  of 
the  Individual,  it  was  Lincoln  who  freed  the 
slaves,  giving  to  Negroes  responsibiliUes  and 
opportunities  equal  with  others.  It  was  Lin- 
coln who  was  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
the  13th,  14th,  and  l&th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  stamped  out  any  lde« 
of  slavery,  any  idea  that  one  man  may  be 
held  by  another  man  as  a  chattel  cm-  property. 

It  was  Lincoln's  great  faith  in  man's  Judg- 
ment, in  his  common  sense,  in  his  capacity 
for  responsibility  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color  which  made  America  the  one  and 
only  land  with  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Lincoln  nuiy  well  be  described  as  the  great- 
est symbol  of  Individual  freedom  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Under  a  government  controlled  by  Com- 
munists, Lincoln  would  have  been  executed 
as  an  "enemy  of  the  people."  Under  a  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  the  Sooiallits,  he 
would  have  been  smeared  and  defamed  as  • 
reactionary  and  driven  out  ol  publto  Ufc 
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Consider,  In  your  own  mlnda,  how  long  Lln> 
•oln  woald  tmv  mmfivml  umtor  •  Oomnu- 
Bla*  or  SoctellBt  regtaa*  tf  b»  had  Mdd.  M 

he  did  In  October  1858,  these  wtmto: 

n  am  for  the  people  of  tke  whole  Mktton 
tfoii^  fmait  m  ttiey  pleM*  In  ell  sMitters  which 
eoncern  the  whole  Natloa;  for  that  of  each 
part  doing  Just  as  they  choose  in  all  matters 
which  concern  no  other  part;  and  for  each 
individual  doing  J\mX  as  he  chooses  In  all 
■uttters  which  concern  nobody  etoe." 

Lincoln  believed  profoundly  In  a  fftwem- 
ment  by  i^  the  people.  He  directed  a  long 
and  Mtter  war  to  achlere  this  principle. 
Be  knew  the  value  and  beneftto  which  would 
derive  to  all  future  generations  by  preeerv- 
Ing  and  continuing  the  true  Republican  form 
of  government,  which  guarantees  the  indl- 
vlttuallty  oS  man.  What  would  be  his  reac- 
tton  to  the  mtstyHoalnded  theorists  and 
ftHy-brafeoed  planners  who  In  recent  years 
have  been  trying  to  lead  the  United  States 
Into  socialism?  What  woxild  he  say  to  their 
charge  that  our  system  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  Is  outnKxIed,  and  that  It  Is  soon 
to  dlsappeeu-  from  the  globe? 

Because  the  Bcpubllcan  Party  has  never 
wavered  In  its  devotion  to  these  prlndiries, 
the  planners  of  centnllzatlon  hsve  never 
dived  attempt  to  Infiltrate  the  Republican 
Farty.  The  soft  underb^ly,  the  AchlDes' 
beH,  In  American  politics  was  not  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Instead,  they  attached 
themselves  like  leeches  to  another  political 
party.  They  attained  positions  of  great  Im- 
portance in  that  party,  and  tried  to  sneak 
soclalisni  Into  our  eoimtry  in  the  same 
despicable  manner  as  that  useA  by  the  PaMsm 
BocialMs  In  Ch-eat  Britain. 

True,  they  dM  not  use  the  word  sodallsnt — 
In  fact  they  made  every  effort  to  steer  clear 
of  the  word,  knowing  full  wrtl  the  people 
of  these  United  States  are  still  lovers  of 
fteedom.  But.  as  Shakespeare  said,  "A  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
Aintf,  IB  the  same  way,  government  controls 
•ad  a  planned  econonty.  whether  bearing 
the  label  of  PaManlsm,  the  IVew  Deal-Pah- 
Deal,  or  any  other  descriptive  tag,  are  none- 
theless basic  principles  of  socialism. 

The  voters  of  America  have  repudfated 
those  principles,  and  have  asked  that  we 
retimi  to  the  American  Idea  that  the  people 
can  manage  their  own  affairs  better  than  a 
govemraent  can  manage  for  them — ^that  the 
government  le  the  servant  and  never  the 
SMMter  of  the  people. 

It  le  under  thti  system  that  America  hks 
gained  the  greatest  state  of  wetl-befng  for 
all  Its  people  that  has  ever  been  achieved  by 
any  system  of  government  In  all  history. 
Thie  Is  the  system  whi^  Llncohi  fought  for 
throughout  his  life.  This  is  the  system 
which  has  been  under  persistent  attack  by 
disciples  of  Marx  for  over  a  century,  for  they 
recognfae  it  as  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
In  their  effort  to  dominate  the  worM. 

Lineoln  ably  defined  the  essence  of  this 
■yatem  In  a  speech  in  September  1898,  using 


"What  c(»8titutes  the  btHwark  of  our  own 
Uberty  and  independence?  It  Is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  or  bristhng  sea  coasts. 
our  Anny  and  Havy.  These  are  not  o\ir  re- 
liance against  t3rranny.  An  of  those  may  be 
turned  agalaet  vm  without  making  us  weaker 
for  the  struggle.  Our  reliance  is  In  the  love 
at  liberty  which  Ood  has  planted  In  us.  Our 
defense  is  in  the  spirit  which  prised  liberty 
•a  the  hvttage  of  all  men.  in  an  lands  every- 
irtMre.  Destroy  this  spirit  and  you  have 
planted  the  seeds  ot  despotism  at  your  own 


It  has  oftsn  beoi  said  that  freedom  Is  for 
the  strong.  I  agree,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that 
there  Is  much  aaore  to  freedom  than  mighty 
dsfensea  agataat  an  aggressor.  In  addition 
to  that  type  of  strength  wa  must  all  have 
the  kind  of  strength  of  spArtt  typtflsd  by  Un- 
•dn  aad.  in  much  the  same  manner,  by 
President  BJaenhuwet. 

We  miiat  have  the  strength  to  reatal  the 

blandishments  of  government,  and  stand  on 

I 
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our  own  feet,  create  our  own  opportunities, 
make  oter  own  way.  That  Udces  an  ewn 
greater  amount  of  strength  than  resisting 
an  wgfti'SBiior.  for  it  is  always  hardsr  to  iwdut 
one  who  pretends  to  be  a  friend. 

And  that  Is  what  paternalistic  govem> 
ment  la  a  government  which,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  lavishes  upon  us  pres- 
ents, piirchased  of  course  with  our  own 
money.  aU  the  while  taking  frtm  ns  more 
and  more  of  our  liberties,  more  and  more  of 
our  opportunities,  more  and  more  of  thoee 
things  which  have  made  vm  what  we  sre. 

President  Blaenbower  made  it  exceedingly 
clear  In  his  state  of  the  Union  speech  thst 
he  is  fully  aware  than  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  individual  initiative  must  be  given  every 
posslMe  encouragement.  One  of  the  very 
first  Items  listed  by  the  President  as  a  pri- 
nuu7  goal  of  the  new  administration  was  the 
"encouragement  of  thoee  incentives  that 
tnsprtre  creative  initiative  in  our  economy, 
so  that  Its  productivity  may  fortify  freedom 
everywhere." 

Again,  in  referring  to  hla  desire  to  chart  a 
new  fiscal  and  economic  policy.  President 
BIsenhower  declared  that  one  aim  of  this 
new  policy  n>ust  be  to  "aske  constructive 
plans  to  encoxirage  the  Initiative  of  our  citl- 
sens.** 

Note  the  consistency  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  combined  the  words  "initiative" 
and  "productivity"  into  one  thought.  Who. 
acquainted  with  the  history  ot  America,  can 
doubt  that  he  is  right?  Who  can  question 
for  one  moment  the  truth  at  his  assertion 
that  productivity  U  cloaely  aUled  with  indi- 
vidual Initiative? 

If  any  should  doubt  that  this  Is  so.  let 
them  answer  these  simple  questions'. 

( 1 )  Kas  any  naUon  in  history  accorded  Its 
eltlaens  ss  much  Individual  freedom  and 
incentive  to  produce  as  tiM  Utaltsd  States  of 
America? 

(2)  Bas  any  nation  In  htotory  achieved  the 
levels  of  production  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  tbs  saros  tlms  set  an  eaample  which 
impeUed  the  peoples  of  many  other  nstlons 
to  demand  freedom  from  despotism  and  the 
opportunity  to  raise  tnelr  own  standards  of 
Uvtng? 

As  a  further  example,  let  me  point  out 
that  for  the  first  time,  the  Canadian  dollar 
last  year  exceeded  otirs  In  value.  Why?  Be- 
eanse  the  Oovemment  of  Osnada  had  not  In 
recent  years  placed  hobbles  on  initiative  and 
eon^ietltlve  free  enterprise  through  govem- 
Boent  controls  and  confiscatory  taxation. 
Therefore,  businessmen  from  many  na- 
tions— most  of  them  from  the  United  States. 
in  fact — hastened  to  Invest  capital  in 
Canada,  where  genuine  opportunity  was  still 
permitted  and  encouraged.  This  has  had 
the  effect  not  only  of  strengthening  the 
Caruulisa  dollar,  but  has  resulted  in  the 
greatest  progress  In  Canada's  history. 

When  a  man,  or  a  company,  or  even  a 
huge  eorporatlon,  risk  capital,  they  want 
the  assurance  that  the  possible  grains  will 
be  worth  the  risk.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
Kves  or  their  fortimee  in  venturce  from 
which  government  reaps  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  the  proAta. 

Let  tis  engage  In  a  bit  cS  conjecture.  Do 
you  think  JOhn  Jacob  Astor  would  have 
been  as  quick  to  establish  his  fur-trading 
poet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  if 
be  had  known  that  as  high  as  99  percent  of 
his  profits  were  Bvihject  to  Pederal  taxa- 
tion? 

Would  the  Forty-niners  have  been  as 
nkely  to  r\)ah  westward,  enduring  an  kinds 
ef  hardships  ermnite.  wfth  the  knowledge 
that  the  first  9^  months  of  the  year  they 
would  be  working  for  Uncle  Sam,  as  Is  now 
the  case  with  the  average  United  States 
taxpayer? 

No:  I  am  certain  they  would  not  have  been 
nearly  as  quick  to  follow  Horace  Oreeley's 
admoottlon  to  "Oo  west."  I  venture  to  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  their  knowledge  that 
the  West — Colorado.  Oanfomla.  ^egon.  and 
your  own  State  of  Washington — represented 


a  new  area  of  opportunity,  where  they  would 
bo  fveo  to  beeoine  whatever  their  ability  and 
their  willingness  to  work  made  poealblo  the 
whole  development  of  the  Weet  would  have 
been  retarded  by  at  least  60  years. 

Mow  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  com^eU 
Individual  freedom,  with  no  OovaraaoMrt  leg- 
ulation  or  guidance,  is  not  posstbla  in  our 
complex  society  of  today.  Kven  Lincoln  did 
not  advoeato  anarchy.  He  reeognlasd  the 
necessity  of  firm  disetpllns  In  the  miUtary 
ssxvlcea,  and  ol  strong  Oovsriunent  in  time 
of  actual  war. 

President  Elsenhower  baa  Indieated  an 
equal  recognition  of  thla  change  which  mod- 
ern elvUiaatloo  has  broi]«ht,  dedsring  that 
"Thers  is — in  our  aflaira  at  home — a  middle 
way  between  nn trammeled  freedom  of  the 
Individual  and  the  demands  for  the  welfare 
cf  the  whole  NaUon.  This  way  must  avoid 
government  by  buresucmcy  as  carefully  as  It 
avoids  neglect  of  the  helpless." 

With  that  thought,  I  am  sure  we  aU  agree. 
But  it  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  help  the  Presi- 
drnat  In  his  efiort  to  find  that  mMdleway, 
which  will  bring  srith  it  the  abeolute  mini- 
mum of  Oovemment  luterfereaoe  with  In- 
dividual inltUUve. 

We  can  help  the  Presldsnt  achieve  hia  ob- 
jective in  many  ways. 

We  can  help  by  combating  the  aU-toe- 
conunon  tendency  theee  days  to  consider 
profit  as  Immoral.  We  can  do  this  by  point- 
ing to  firms  in  our  own  communities  which 
have,  through  our  proAt  system,  been  able 
to  expand  their  plants^  thus  providing  more 
Jobs  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  more 
people. 

We  can  help  by  pointing  out  that  in  every 
nation  where  government  has  curbed  lnitl»> 
tlve  and  InceuUve.  the  result  has  bean  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  as  In  England,  or 
complete  enslavement,  as  la  Ruasla. 

We  can  help  by  citing  the  fact  that  higher 
tcxcs  do  not  necessarily  m«an  greater  reve- 
nue for  the  Government.  History  shows  that 
many  times  high  taxes  havs  so  destroyed  In- 
csntive  that  the  total  income  or  tax  base 
has  been  grestly  reduced,  with  the  result 
that  the  actual  revenue  Is  less  than  11  the 
rate  of  taxation  had  been  lower. 

These  are  facts  which  every  American  eltl- 
aen  most  be  made  aware  of.  for  they  are  the 
very  things  which  hsve  been  of  such  tre- 
mendous Importance  In  making  our  cosn- 
petttlve  free  enterprise  system  tick.  As  fur- 
ther proof  of  their  Importance  to  a  free  so- 
ciety, one  need  only  note  that  profits,  capi- 
talism, and  tax  loopholes  are  prime  targets 
of  every  Communist.  SoclalUt,  or  so-caUed 
liberal  attack  on  our  sytsem. 

We  want  the  ecotunnlc  climate  to  be  such 
that  we  can  always  say,  as  T.ini»^in  lUd  iq 
July  1864 — "There  is  no  permanent  claaa  of 
hired  laborers  among  us.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer.  The  hired  labcver 
of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own  account  to- 
day, and  wUl  hire  others  to  labor  for  him 
tomorrow." 

That  Is  what  Abe  Lincoln  stood  for.  That 
U  what  Dwlght  D.  Blssnhower  staatte  for 
today.  And  that  is  what  every  one  of  vu 
must  fight  for — if  we  don't,  sure  as  shooting 
another  mob  of  do-gooders  will  come  along 
when  our  guard  Is  relaxsd  and  ws'U  again 
find  ourselves  on  the  road  traveled  before  ua 
by  Great  Britain  and  many  other  nations. 

Tou  up  here  In  the  great  Northweet  have 
a  particular  stake  in  this  light.  To«r  coun- 
try Is  stUl  very  yoUng.  There  le  stUl  a  lot 
of  room  for  ths  exettOse  of  initiative  here. 
And  you  hsve  an  abuiulanoe  of  the  young 
blood  and  youthful  outlook  whlsh  are  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  initiative. 

Tour  great  rivers,  wide  plains.  aa4  e^ 
foresU  tag  for  furthsr  reeourceful  develop- 
ment of  the  type  you  have  achieved  so  soe- 
cessfuUy  in  ths  past  half  century. 

Lend  your  support  to  ths  ageism  prineiplss 
of  freedom,  as  did  Ahe  ^^"^^n:  girn  full 
measuM  of  coqjwratlon  to  President  Bisen- 
howerl  program  to  revltallae  our  Natloa'a 
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tallef  In  creative  Initiative.  Tou  can  then 
rest  sscure  in  the  knowledge  that  sturdy 
young  Americans,  unshackled  by  government, 
will  conUnue  the  development  of  your  State 
and  of  our  Nation:  that  given  this  freedom 
of  opportunity,  thU  incentive  to  tatter  them- 
selves, they  will  bring  to  our  entire  Nation 
an  abundance  of  tatter  things  for  tatter 
living. 

That  was  Lincoln's  way.  That  is  Elsen- 
hower's way. 

Thst  Is  the  American  way. 


DUFasion  of  Knowledfc:  A  Rededication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  inssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  in- 
clude the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Carmichael,  the  incoming  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at 
a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
trustees  and  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel  In  Washington,  D.  C.  February  13, 
1953. 

Dr.  Carmichael  has  Just  been  inaug- 
urated as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  coming  to  this  historic  posi- 
tion from  the  presidency  of  Tufts  College. 
His  election  as  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion climaxes  a  systematic  search  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year  and  involving  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
scientists  of  the  day. 

The  address  follows: 
Dirrusmir  or  Knowlxdox:    A  Rcoedication 

Mr.  Chief  Justice.  ChanoeUor  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  regents  of  the  Smithsonian, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  January  10,  1879, 
an  event  took  place  In  this  cltj  of  Washing- 
ton that  marked  a  public  reo>gnitlon  such 
ss  science  had  never  tafore  received.  On 
that  day.  following  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  a  memorial  serv- 
Ice  was  held  In  honor  of  Joseph  Henry,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion who  had  died  8  months  tafore.  This 
service  was  held  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  attecded  by  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  th<  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Ifemtars  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  many  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. Thus,  in  honoring  a  great  sclentut. 
uur  Nation  paid  unique  official  tribute  to 
science  itself. 

This  event  was  notable.  It  marked  the 
passing  not  of  a  military  hero  or  a  states- 
man, but  of  a  man  who  was  a  professional 
experimental  student  of  nature — a  natural 
phUoeopher.  It  honored  one  whose  life  had 
been  devoted  with  rare  singleness  of  purpose 
to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. 

This  evening  we  are  not  met  for  a  me- 
morial senrlce.  Rather.  If  I  have  correctly 
Interpreted  the  generous  remarks  I  have 
heard,  we  are  here  for  an  Infant's  chrUten- 
Ing.  Both  the  funeral  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and  the  preeent  taptlsm  may  ta 
thought  of  not  only  as  related  to  Individuals 
but  as  symbols  of  attitudes  toward  scleuce. 


I  can  amure  you  that  the  CarmlchJMls  will 
not  mistake  3rour  tribute  as  a  personal  one. 
Rather  we  accept  It  as  an  honor  to  one  of 
America's  oldeet  institutions  for  research  and 
adult  education,  which  is  symbollaed  by  a 
group  of  buildings  on  The  UaU  In  the  heart 
of  this  great  city. 

I  feel  a  senss  of  deep  gratitude  to  Chief 
Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson.  ChanceUor  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  who  hss  honored 
lu  with  his  presence  and  has  taen  so  kind 
to  me  personally  In  hU  brilliant  address.  I 
also  express  my  deep  sense  of  obligation  this 
evening  to  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  world- 
famous  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  His  family  and  mine  have 
l>een  friends  for  generations.  We  are  both 
graduates  of  Tufts  College.  The  personal 
feeling  I  have  for  Dr.  Bush  is  one  not  only 
of  friendship  and  gratitude  but  almost  of 
awe.  I  hope  this  Nation  can  some  time  find  a 
proper  way  to  express  to  him  Its  apprecia- 
tion for  his  unique  life  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low American  citizens  In  war  and  In  peace. 
It  would  have  been  an  honor  for  the  Smith- 
sonian to  have  had  one  occasion  such  as  this 
tendered  under  any  circumstances.  The  fact 
that  this  event  was  organized  by  Dr.  Bush 
wUl  always  make  it  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant In  the  annals  of  the  Smithsonian. 

In  Washington  It  is,  I  presume,  never  in- 
appropriate to  refer  to  George  Washington. 
I  know  that  this  may  sometimes  lead  to  con- 
fusion. The  other  day  the  new  British  Am- 
bassador wss  introduced  before  his  first 
speech  In  this  country.  The  toastmaster  re- 
ferred to  another  English  visitor  to  our  coun- 
try who  had  taen  Invited  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture of  the  burning  of  Washington  by  the 
British,  llie  visitor  looked  startled  and  re- 
pUed,  "By  Jove,  I  knew  we  had  burned  Joan 
of  Arc,  but  I  have  never  heard  we  had  also 
bivned  George  Washington." 

But  President  Washington  did  indeed  set 
a  pattern  that  is  Important  for  us  this  eve- 
ning. In  1783  he  wrote  to  that  great  or- 
ganisation founded  by  Franklin  In  Philadel- 
phia and  called  the  American  Phlloeophlcal 
Society :    "Gentlemen : 

"While  you  recall  to  my  mind  the  honor 
formerly  done  me  by  enrolling  my  name  In 
the  list  of  members  of  your  society,  you 
greatly  heighten  the  pleasure  of  your  preeent 
congratulations. 

"For  if  I  know  my  own  inclination,  it  Is 
to  ta  tihe  friend  and  associate  to  men  of 
virtue  and  philosophical  knowledge;  or  If  I 
have  a  wish  ungratlfled.  It  Is  that  the  arts 
and  sciences  may  continue  to  fiourish  with 
lixu'easing  lustre. 

"In  the  philosophical  retreat  to  which  I 
am  retiring.  I  shall  often  contemplate  with 
pleasiu-e  tta  extensive  utility  of  your  Insti- 
tution. The  field  of  investigation  Is  ample, 
the  tanieflts  which  wiU  result  to  human  so- 
ciety from  discoveries  yet  to  ta  made,  are 
Indubitable,  and  the  task  of  studying  the 
works  Of  the  great  Creator,  inexpressibly 
delightful." 

In  his  farewell  address  in  1796.  Washing- 
ton wrote  two  sentences  that  are  also  espe- 
cially significant  for  us  this  evening:  "Pro- 
mote, then,  as  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance, Instltutioiu  for  ths  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  'ta  enlightened."  There  are  words 
In  this  statement  which  have  Inspired  con- 
structive endeavors  of  our  Nation  ever  since 
and  let  us  hope  will  continue  to  do  so. 

These  same  ideas,  amazingly  enough,  shine 
out  In  the  altogether  notable  will  of  James 
Smlthson,  of  England,  which  established  on 
theee  to  him  alien  shores  his  Institution. 
"I  then  bequeath,"  he  wrote,  "the  whole  of 
my  property  *  *  *  to  the  United  Statm  of 
America,  to  found  at  Waahlngton  under  the 
name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knoifledge  among  men." 

Smlthson  himself  was  a  scientist— today 
we  wou^d  say  he  was  also  a  phUoeopher  of 


■eienoe.  On  graduation  from  Oxford  In 
1786,  he  had  been  declared  the  leading  chem- 
ist of  the  year.  So  great  was  his  distinction 
that,  on  nomination  of  Cavendish,  Smith- 
son  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  year  after  he  took  his  degree  at  Oxford. 

In  speaking  of  his  favorite  subject  of 
chemistry  and  of  science  In  general.  Smith- 
son  said,  In  words  that  are  still  appropriate: 
"What  we  know  of  It  taars  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  what  we  are  Ignorant  of;  our 
knowledge  In  every  department  of  it  Is  so 
Incomplete,  consisting  entirely  of  Isolated 
points,  thinly  scattered,  like  lurid  specks  on 
a  vast  field  of  darkness,  that  no  reeearchea 
can  ta  undertaken  without  producing  some 
facts  leading  to  consequences  which  extend 
tayond  the  boundaries  at  their  Immediate 
objects."  Personally  Smlthson  was  a  schol- 
arly and  lonely  figure,  but  he  had  somehow 
seen  the  vision  of  science,  pure  and  applied. 
He  recognised  that  science  was  a  great  tool 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  mankind  everywhere. 
How  amazed  he  would  ta  If  he  could  know 
how  science  since  his  day  has  tanlshed  In 
much  of  the  world  the  slavery  of  human 
muscles  by  Instituting  the  wlUing  servitude 
of  machines,  how  science  has  helped  to  eradi- 
cate superstitious  fear  as  It  has  opened  man's 
mind  to  natural  law.  how  many  of  the  "lurid 
specks"  to  which  he  referred  have  been  en- 
lightened and  enlarged. 

The  Institution  which  Smlthson,  the  Eng- 
lishman, founded  In  this  then  young  Re- 
public of  the  New  World  has  been  true  to 
the  spirit  and  Ideals  which  he  enunciated. 
Today  his  Intellectual  offspring  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  centers  for  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  scientific  publica- 
tions, for  art,  and  for  research  in  the  geology 
of  the  earth's  sxirface.  in  the  botany  of  the 
plants,  and  in  the  zoology  of  the  animals  on 
this  terrestrial  crust.  It  studies  the  radia- 
tion that  makes  life  possible  and  the  In- 
credible range  of  man's  productivity  from 
fiint  axes  and  cave  drawings  to  supersonic  Jet 
planes,  ceremonial  bronzes  of  the  Shang 
dynasty,  the  paintings  of  El  Greco,  and  the 
engravings  of  William  Blake. 

In  no  small  meastire  all  these  wide  ac- 
tivities of  the  Smithsonian  concern  them- 
selves with  research  or  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  with  education.  In  Its  broad- 
est sense,  which  Is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  this  connection  the  Smithsonian,  like  a 
proud  parent.  Is  happy  to  find  In  Its  record 
evidence  of  the  part  it  bas  played  In  such 
diverse  American  scientific  and  c\iltural  ac- 
tivities as  the  founding  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Lighthouse  Service. 
It  was  active  also  In  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  Many  other  worthwhile  Ameri- 
can organizations  record  the  fact  that  the 
Smithsonian  was  at  least  an  attending  ntirse 
at  their  birth. 

This  evening,  however,  the  Washington  in- 
stitution called  Smithsonian  is  especially 
grateful  to  Its  distinguished  host  the  Wash- 
ington Institution  called  Carnegie.  These 
two  Institutions  have  had  long  years  of  co- 
operative relationship.  Like  Qfiorge  Wash- 
ington and  James  Smlthson.  Andrew  Car- 
negie talleved  in  the  power  of  scientific  ideas 
and  of  the  disciplined  human  mind.  A  bi- 
ographer has  said  that  Carnegie  talleved 
"there  was  only  one  general  remedy  for  the 
Ills  that  beeet  the  human  race,  and  that  Is 
enlightenment."  The  motto  "Let  there  ta 
light"  for  many  years  was  placed  by  Carnegie 
in  all  the  libraries  he  established. 

Samuel  Plerpont  Langley  and  Charles  Doo- 
little  Walcott.  third  and  fourth  Secretarlm 
of  the  Smithsonian,  respectively,  were  both 
active  In  the  foundation  ot  the  Carnegie  In- 
Btltutlon  of  Washington.  Both  served  a« 
early  trustem  ot  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
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man  of  tb«  MMCuttv*  ooaunlf.**  of  Ui»  too«r4. 

IftWlk    CTMUt    ia    giTOK    to    auXMMl    PtVpoM 

lAogtoy  f cr  neoauiMBfUikc  tte  dtvelopment 
cC  tiM  obMi  »»t4>ry  on  liouat  WUmmx.  which. 
baa  k»g  liad  ao  flUttngutahad  »  part  In  tb» 
Camegla  InsUtutloa's  adentlflc  work. 

Again,  In  tha  tradition  ot  ttia  worda  ot 
Oaorge  Waahlngton  and  ot  James  Smlthaon. 
the  articlea  of  Incorporation  of  tbe  Camagia 
Xnatltution  deacrlba  Its  purpoaa  aa  tbe  en- 
couragament  "in  the  broadest  and  nuiat 
liberal  manner  Investigation,  researcb.  and 
discovery,  and  tbe  application  of  knowledge 
to  tbe  Improvement  cd  mankind." 

A  few  years  ago  a  novel  waa  written  about 
tbe  Inner  governing  circle  of  Harvard  Unl- 
veralty.  It  deacrlbcd  tbe  Uvea  of  a  little 
coterie  of  Harvard  men  and  women  of  self- 
conacloua  cultivation,  wealtb,  and  so-called 
Brahmin  antecedents.  Over  and  over  It  re- 
peated tbe  satiric  phrase  "We  Happy  Few." 

Tbla  evening.  In  addressing  my  scientific 
colleagues  gathered  here,  la  It  Inappropriate 
that  tbla  title  be  applied  without  sarcasm 
to  ourselves?  As  we  look  at  each  other,  outy 
we  not  honestly  thlnlc  "We  Happy  Pew"? 
Our  professional  concern  with  science  makea' 
ua  almost  members  of  a  secret  society.  By 
tbe  good  luck  of  education  and  aptitude  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  aee  and  participate  In 
the  work  of  science  from  tbe  Inside.  Thus 
wa  have  been  allowed  In  our  lives  to  see  the 
truth  of  the  wise  words  of  Washington,  ot 
Smithaon.  and  of  Carnegie.  We  recognize  the 
baalc  Importance  for  the  fund&n^ental  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  In  peace  and  war  of  tbe 
Increaae  and  dlflualon  of  knowledge  among 
our  fellow  human  beings.  Unfortunately  the 
understanding  that  we  happy  few  have  of 
these  matters  Is  not  yet  universally  accepted 
by  all  our  fellow  American  cltlzena.  Tbla 
leada  nve  to  auggest  this  evening  tbe  Impor- 
tance of  a  reemphasts  on  tbe  proper  wide 
diffusion  €tt  Bclentlflc  knowledge  and  of 
new  researcb  dlacoverlea  In  our  Nation.  It 
aeema  clear  that  In  our  democracy  science 
can  progresa  only  If  the  nonsclentlflc  public 
is  always  kept  Infonaed  about  the  progress 
of  science  by  expert  popular  reporting  In  tbe 
press,  radio,  television,  and  other  media. 

Anthropologlats  tell  me  that  in  their  e&tl- 
mate  m&n  has  existed  on  tbla  globe  for 
about  lOO.COO  years.  Man  has  bad  something 
of  codified  laws  for  about  6,000  years.  But 
modem,  highly  organized  science  baa  actively 
Influenced  man's  personal  and  economic 
world  for  only  about  on*  century. 

Yea,  we  bappiy  few  who  are  profeaalonal 
aclentlata  are  a  young  brood.  We  must  re- 
member  not  only  bow  old  man  la  but  how 
young  is  the  formal  organized  knowledge  of 
tbe  natural  world.  Above  all,  we  must  re- 
mind ourselves  tliat  In  the  long  run  scien- 
tific researcb  can  prosper  only  In  a  favorable 
climate  of  public  opinion.  Tbe  effective  and 
intelligible  popularisation  or  diffusion  of  tbe 
reaulta  of  science  thus  becomes  basic  in  our 
democracy  If  tbe  opportunity  for  tbe  gen- 
eroua  continued  aupport  of  adence  la  to 
continue. 

Oeorge  Waahlngton.  James  Smltbson.  and 
AzKlrew  Carnegie  were  more  right  In  their 
empbasla  upon  our  need  for  general  mllgbt- 
•nment  than  are  some  of  our  aopblstlcated 
colleagues  of  today.  Ia  It  not  worth  while 
for  tboae  ot  ua  wbo  are  gatbered  here  to 
tbink  together  abo«t  tbe  wisdom  of  giving 
a  little  greater  aupport  than  we  have  in  the 
past  to  tba  dlffualon  of  our  speciallzMl 
knowledge  among  ratnf 

Tbe  quaint  word  "dlftUBloa"  aa  used  by 
Waahlngton  and  Smithaon  baa  algnlflcance 
in  mld-aotb-century  Amo-lca.  Dlflualon  la 
a  special  sort  of  pouring  out.  It  refers  to  the 
dreulaflon  of  one  substance  In  relation  to 
another.  When  two  subatances  are  In  con- 
tact with  each  other  they  aometlmes  remain 
separate,  but  in  many  cases  a  gradual  mixing 
takea  place,  aometlmes  racb  diffusion  » 
Itardted  by  a  membrane,  b  tbe  realm  of 
Ktentlfle  ideas  let  ua  try  to  see  tbat  tbla 
membrane  la  not  tb«  —Iflnbne—  or  the  in- 


ertia    of     othanrtoa     affKilT*     tadivMnal 

aetmtlati. 

P«r*  and  i^iidled  adence  today  la  fYnrttng 
tmequatad  publla  and  private  aupport  In 
many  qoartera  ot  tbla  Nation.  But  who  can 
aay  that  this  wlU  atwaya  be  true?  AU  too 
often  even  now  it  is  still  naceaaary  tn  order 
to  defend  ezpendlturea  for  reaearcb  to  talk 
at  the  immediate  practical  utility  of  tbe  tn- 
veatlgatlona  that  are  to  be  paid  (or.  Aa 
Joaeph  Hednry  a  hundred  yean  ago  said.  "He 
who  lorea  truth  for  Ita  own  sake  feels  that 
its  bigbest  dalma  are  lowered  and  its  moral 
Influence  marred  by  being  continually  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  ot  immediate  and  palpable 
wtlllty."  We  happy  few  in  this  room  realize, 
aa  our  distlngiilshed  toastmaster.  Dr.  Buab. 
baa  ao  eloquently  written,  that  the  applied 
science  that  made  possible  ao  mocb  of  our 
auccaaa  In  tbe  Second  World  War  was  based 
upon  tbe  pure  science  of  tbe  preceding 
decades.  When  we  think  of  tbe  public 
recognition  given  at  the  end  of  Joseph 
Henry's  career  in  science,  we  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  any  real  proi^reaa  baa 
been  made  In  the  diffusion  erf  tiie  under- 
standing of  science  in  the  past  75  jfeara. 

Let  us  not  be  pesalmlstlc  Probably  prog- 
resa has  been  made.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  no  one  of  us  whose  life  has  been  made 
fortunate  by  work  in  some  aspect  of  science 
can  now  afford  to  rest  upon  triumphs  of  tbe 
past.  Tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbe 
Ooapel  helped  the  spread  of  religion  on  tbeee 
shores  in  ccrionlal  times.  Today  we  stni  need 
a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  true  place  of  science  in  our 
society.  Tbe  great  human  advantages  that 
can  come  to  tbe  world  In  which  we  live 
through  tbe  proper  support  of  science  must 
be  told  and  told  again  tn  clear  and  popular 
language,  and  we  must  do  tbe  tiling. 

All  of  us  must  honor  the  professional 
writers  who  concern  themselves  with  popu- 
larlxing  science  for  newspapers,  magaizlncs. 
the  radio,  and  television.  1  do  not  belJere 
that  there  is  a  more  Intelligent,  enthusiastic. 
or  dedicated  grotrp  of  men  associated  with 
the  newspaper  world  than  are  the  expert 
science  writers  of  our  country.  Theee  men 
cannot  work  without  us.  Is  it  not  appro- 
priate therefore  that  we  consider  doing  more 
than  we  have  In  tbe  recent  past  to  assist 
this  group  of  men  In  interpreting  real  science 
to  tbe  millions?  Clearly  Waahlngton,  Smith- 
son,  and  Carnegie  envisaged  a  happy  mar- 
riage between  research  and  public  Informa- 
tkJB.    Tbls  kteal  should  continue  to  Inspire 

May  I  again  say.  In  conclusion,  how  grate- 
f\il  we  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
fo*^  this  occasion  in  vrhlch  such  a  distin- 
guished group  of  scientists  and  the  sup- 
porters of  science  have  met  together  to  honor 
our  establishment.  As  we  thtnk  again  of 
Smltbson 's  own  words.  "Increase  and  dlf- 
fuslcMi.'*  who  can  say  that  we  are  considering 
ideas  that  are  less  important  today  than  they 
were  when  Congress  chartered  the  Smith- 
sonian 106  hard  and  active  years  ago? 

So  tonight  my  toast  Is  to  three  great  men 
of  the  past  who  through  their  emphasis  on 
puMle  enlightenment  have  done  incalculable 
service  to  America  and  the  world.  I  give  you 
the  names  of  Oeorge  Wa^ington,  James 
Smithaon,  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Before  introducing  Dr.  Carmichael,  Dr. 
Bush,  toastmastn-  of  the  dinner,  read  the 
f(rflowing  telegram  from  President  Eisen- 
hower (for  delivery  to  Dr.  Leonard 
Carmichael  on  F^bnuury  13, 1953) : 

The  honor  extended  yoa  tbla  evening  by 
tbe  Carnegie  Institution  ot  Washington 
could  not  be  more  deserved.  I  wtah  that  I 
could  be  present  to  add  personally  my  own 
words  of  congratulation  to  tbe  many  that  I 
know  you  wlU  be  receiving  by  way  of  wel- 
come to  your  new  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Instlt\ition. 

As  my  oOce  carries  with  It  the  honor  of 
being  prestdlnc  officer  ot  tbe  Smithsonian 


Instltutkm.  I  aenae  a  dtract  tntarast  in  the 
InstituUon'B  aflaln.  Tkla  (act  makaa  aU  tbe 
naore  personal  my  ptanrare  that  tbe  new 
Secretary  la  a  achotor  wboae  career  la  blgb- 
Ugbted  by  eucb  tarUbant  acbiereownta  in 
education  and  administration. 

Yoor  preaence  la  an  assurance  to  all  of 
ua  wbo  are  deeply  intereated  in  tbe  future 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  o<  Its 
dedicated  wc»-k  for  "tbe  Increase  and  dlf- 
fualon of  knowledge  among  men." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NrW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRXSENTATXYKS 

Wednesday,  February  25.  19S3 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Elmo  Roper,  the  distinguished  mar- 
keting consultant  and  public-opinion 
analyst  Mr.  Roper  sets  forth  clearly 
and  dispassionately  his  analysis  of  what 
the  public  expects  from  businessmen  and 
the  Republican  Party.  It  is  a  provoca- 
tive discussion  which  I  commend  to  aU 
of  my  colleagues: 

Buaunsa'  Public  Bout  nt  1863 
(By  Blmo  Bopsr) 

Any  analysis  of  what  the  American  pubUe 
expects  of  buslneaa  in  1»65  (and  nnUl  1060 
for  that  matter)  must  at  least  partially  In- 
clude an  analyals  of  what  the  public  ex- 
pects from  the  Republican  Party.  For 
whether  the  fact  is  liked  by  businessmen— 
or  Repuollcan  politicians — the  Republican 
Party  Is  rather  firsaly  fixed  in  tbe  puMle'S 
mind  as  the  party  of  bortneaa.  BnalnsasBkaB 
themselves  have  encouraced  this  view. 

The  second  underlying  fast  in  any  aucb 
analysis  Is  that  the  party  of  business  has 
Just  been  ret\imed  to  power — after  90  years 
In  the  doghouse.  This  alone  is  not  enough 
to  prove  that  there  is  currently  a  very  favor- 
able attitude  toward  business  on  the  part  of 
a  great  majority  of  people.  There  were  other 
factors  In  the  election,  such  as  the  personal- 
ity of  General  Elsenhower,  high  prices,  the 
Korean  war,  conununlsm,  and  corruption  in 
Washington.  Perhaps  these  were  the  decid- 
ing factors  in  the  election,  but  we  have  other 
evidence  to  indicate  that  a  change  In  the 
public's  attitude  toward  more  confidence  In 
and  more  respect  for  business  was  an  \in- 
derlylng  factor  in  tlie  recent  election  of  tbe 
businessman's  party  to  power. 

It  would  be  well  not  to  uiKlereatlmate  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  It  la  entirely  poa- 
sible  that  after  a  brief  period  of  honeymoon 
harmony  among  tbe  Republlcana,  General. 
Elsenhower  will  have  to  rely  on  some  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  order  to  put  his  program 
through  Congress.  So,  although  tbe  major- 
ity party  will  be  functioning  in  tandem  wltb 
the  minority  party.  It  la  the  majority  party 
which  will  be  blamed  for  failiu-es  Just  aa  It 
will  be  praised  for  success. 

Both  business  and  the  Republican  Party 
will  be  watched  closely,  for  behavior  as  well 
as  accomplishment.  It  la  likely  that  crltlca 
of  business  as  wen  as  professional  crltlca  of 
the  Republican  Party,  with  their  eye  on 
1956,  are  hoping  that  biulness  takes  an  atti- 
tude something  like  this:  "Wea,  the  publle. 
which  has  really  loved  us  all  along,  has 
finally  come  beck  to  Its  senses.  The  pro- 
fessional reformers,  tbe  cntlcs  at  private  en- 
terprise, the  leftists,  and  tbe  cranks,  we've 
been  their  whipping  boy  for  long  enough, 
and  now  that  we've  thrown  the  rascals  out, 
bo  for  the  joy  ride. 
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•The  mandate  of  tbe  public  Is  clear.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  measure  everything  in  terms 
of  inunedlate  value  to  buslneaa,  and  well  be 
doing  exactly  what  the  farn^rs.  white-collar 
workers,  and  organized  labor  meant  ua  to  do 
when  they  gave  ua  their  vote  tbla  time.  They 
know  they've  bad  all  the  breaka  for  a  long 
time  and  don't  want  any  more.  Out  with 
high  corporate  and  personal  income  taxes  at 
once.  Off  with  the  controla.  all  of  them. 
Down  tbe  Incinerator  chute  with  the  forms 
and  quaationnalrea  Oovernn;ent  has  been 
pestering  us  with.    It's  our  turn  now." 

If  such  an  extreme  attitude  should  emerge 
as  the  guiding  philosophy  of  business  or  the 
businessman's  party,  the  public  will  be  sorely 
disappointed.  Business,  which  by  Its  good 
demeanor  aince  the  war  has  so  excellently 
rid  itself  of  the  depression  label  which  clung 
to  it  throughout  the  thirties,  will  be  thrown 
out  of  power  and  perhapa  this  time  for  good. 

The  Nation  Itself  is  faced  with  enormous 
problems.  Let  us  admit  It.  It  can  well  be 
that  aome  of  those  problems,  whether  created 
abroad  or  Inherited  from  the  previoua  ad- 
mlnlstratlOD  at  home,  are  Impoaslble  of  aat- 
lafactory  solution.  But  any  party  almply  be- 
cause it  is  responsible  for  executive-legisla- 
tion action  during  the  next  4  yeara.  will  be 
Judged  as  though  responsible  for  cauae  and 
effect.  Should  that  action  be  Influenced  by 
self-interest  rather  than  an  understanding 
of  the  broad  public  good,  ahould  there  be 
short-sighted  expediency  of  action  rather 
than  long-range  planning  and  wlae  collabo- 
ration with  leaders  in  every  field,  then  the 
Republican  tenure  will  have  been  but  an 
episode. 

I  do  not  Join  the  prophets  of  doom  when 
I  point  to  a  possible  parallel  with  the  altua- 
tlon  in  England,  where  the  Conaervatlve 
Party  returned  to  power  after  making  prom- 
ises It  li  often  finding  utterly  Impoaslble  to 
fulfill.  The  great  personality  of  Churchill 
and  the  most  unselfish  endeavors  of  many  of 
the  excellent  men  around  him  are  proving 
Incapable  of  coping  with  the  problems  they 
Inherited  from  their  predecessors  and  with 
the  basic  economic  weakneases  of  England 
today.  The  simple  fact  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  inherited  these  problems  at  the 
moment  when  they  approached  their  most 
critical  stage  could  well  place  a  severe  handi- 
cap on  thia  party  In  England  which  is  the 
nearest  counterpart  of  the  Republican  Party 
here.  If  the  demeanor  of  the  Conservative 
Party  should  be  anything  but  high-minded, 
efficient,  and  Incorrupt,  It  could  be  ecllpaed 
by  other  forces  more  extrcoM — with  untold 
consequences  to  England. 

The  altuatlon  is  not  exactly  parallel  be- 
cause here  In  tbe  United  Statea  there  Is 
basic  economic  strength  rather  than  weak- 
ness. But  tbe  present  favorable  attitude  of 
tbe  public  toward  bualness  is  such  that  It 
can  change  drasUcaUy  and  quickly  If  tbe 
Republican  Party,  the  party  of  bualness,  be- 
Ueves  that  it  haa  earned  a  Joy  ride.  Actions 
of  short-sighted  self-interest  will  not  be 
condoned.  Everyone  in  the  public  eye  Is  al- 
ways on  permanent  probation. 

But  nevertheless  tbe  party  of  business  has 
earned — and  baa  been  given — a  m»ni\»t» 
The  imporUnt  thing  is  how  this  mandate 
will  be  interpreted.  If  it  Is  to  be  Interpreted 
properly.  It  U  important  to  examine  tbe 
terms  and  conditions  of  tbe  public's  ap- 
proval which  business  now  enjoys. 

During  the  past  20  years  we  have  aaked 
thousands  of  people  hxindreds  of  questions 
about  various  aspects  of  business.  Prom 
them  it  la  clear  that  business  seems  to  have 
won  its  way  out  of  the  "public  be  damned" 
onus  of  60  years  ago.  Moreover,  tbe  biisl- 
nessman's  party  no  longer  wears  tbe  depiea- 
alon  label  which  waa  tagged  on  it  20  years 
ago.  Particularly  aince  the  war,  people  have 
tended  to  take  an  ever  broadening  view  of 
buainesa.  Business  is  an  institution  In  our 
democratic  way  of  doing  things.  And  pri- 
vately owned  and  ofserated  free  enterprise 
is  almost.  If  not  absolutely,  as  much  a  part 


of  the  American  fabric  as  free  cburchaa.  fMe 
schoola.  a  free  presa.  a  free  radio. 

I  believe  there  Is  not  one  but  three  Judg- 
ments which  tbe  public  passes  on  business, 
and  therein  lies  the  key  as  to  what  tbe  public 
expects  of  business  now. 

First  ot  tbe  JudgmenU  which  the  public 
passes  on  bualness  is  as  a  maker  of  products. 
On  tbe  whole,  and  despite  the  temptatlona  to 
do  otherwise  in  a  prevailing  sellers'  nutfket, 
business  has  done  well  here  in  tbe  mind  of 
tbe  public.  Rapid  and  sweeping  techno- 
logical Improvements  have  taken  place. 
New  and  better  producta  have  continuoualy 
been  offered  to  the  consuming  public.  The 
publk:  applauds  the  long-range  research 
projects  undertaken  by  many  industries 
and  believes  that  business  plans  many  years 
ahead — and   with   high   objectives. 

The  second  public  Judgment  on  business  ia 
as  a  neighbor.  Here  the  Judgment  is  gen- 
erally placed  on  a  specific  business,  on  how 
dvlc  minded  is  tbe  factory  in  tbe  home 
town,  what  kind  of  a  place  it  U  to  work  In, 
bow  honest  ita  advertising  is,  and  bow  fair 
lU  aales  practlcea.  Tbla  Judgment  placed 
on  specific  business  tends  to  apply  to  busi- 
ness in  tbe  aggregate,  and  here  again  the 
public  sees  what  it  believes  is  greater  and 
greater  Improvement. 

Third  ia  th<»  Judgment  of  business  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  People  atUib- 
ute  to  buaineas — as  they  do  to  each  of  our 
other  national  Institutions — a  certain  in- 
dispensable contribution  wblcb  Is  supposed 
to  do  Its  part  in  making  our  system  work. 
They  expect  business  to  act  for  the  national 
welfare,  and  place  what  could  be  caUed  a 
standard  of  patriotiam  on  business'  activi- 
ties. The  wartime  record  of  business  was, 
despUe  minor  exceptions,  so  outstandingly 
good  that  even  tbe  detractors  of  business  lost 
face.  And  tbe  public  approved  the  conduct 
of  business  in  the  transition  frocn  war  to 
peacetime  production  In  194d  and  1947,  and 
tended  to  give  buainesa  more  credit  than  it 
gave  to  government. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  be- 
lieve In  and  want  a  system  of  private  owner- 
ahlp  of  business,  there  Is  a  large  body  of 
American  opinion  which  Is  convinced  that 
much  of  business  at  best  Is  amoral  and  at 
worst  greedy.  Consequently,  a  large  part 
of  the  public  wants  someone  to  keep  an  eye 
on  business — and  the  people's  candidate  for 
that  "aomeone"  is  government. 

This,  then.  Is  the  background  for  Judging 
what  the  people  expect  of  business  in  1953. 

It  expecu  that  the  party  of  bualness  will 
never  again  lead  the  country  down  the  road 
to  severe  defiation  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment. It  expects  that  the  power  of 
Government  will  not  be  used  in  any  retribu- 
tive way  against  the  other  competitive  power 
blocs  of  business,  such  as  labor  or  agriculture. 
It  expects  that  bualness  will  behave  intel- 
ligently about   Government  spending. 

It  expects  the  bxislnessman's  party  to 
exercise  the  aame  kind  of  political  states- 
manatlp  which  they  have  come  to  expect 
In  the  way  of  Industrial  statesmanship.  It 
expects  the  same  kind  of  long-range  plan- 
ning on  the  governmental  level  which  haa 
characterized  the  acts  of  business.  It  ex- 
pects this  planning  to  result  in  tbe  public 
good.  It  expects  a  wise  handling  of  the 
period  between  slackened  goveriunental  de- 
fense expenditures  and  whatever  la  to  re- 
place them  In  tbe  national  economy.  It 
expects  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  make 
the  freedom-loving  countries  of  the  world 
safe  from  attack — and  with  United  States 
participation,  even  with  United  States  lead- 
ership— In  such  an  effort.  It  expects  that 
freedom  from  want  will  not  be  allowed  to 
lapse. 

Some  might  say  this  Is  a  conf  xised  mixture 
between  what  the  public  expects  from  busi- 
ness and  what  it  expects  from  tbe  Republi- 
can Party.  But  today  there  is  less  strict 
oompartmentalization  than  there  used  to  be. 
Ilie  state  of  government,  tbe  acta  of  gov- 


ernment, affect  business — and  vice  versa. 
And,  in  the  public's  mind,  at  least,  tbe 
Republican  Party  Is  the  businessman's  party. 

The  significant  thing  to  remember  is  that 
It  Is  now  in  power.  And  that  it  Is  always 
easier  to  forgive  tbe  errors  and  foibles  of  a 
num  (or  a  party)  who  is  in  the  minority  and 
can  do  little  barm  than  It  Is  to  forgive  tbe 
errors  of  tbe  man  in  tbe  driver's  seat  wbo 
seenu!  to  be  cracking  the  whip. 

Not  only  will  biialness  have  to  bear  re- 
Epor^sibillty  for  its  own  acts  In  the  field  of 
business  and  be  subject  to  tbe  criticisms  of 
tbe  normal  enemies  of  business  but.  in 
addition,  aome  of  tbe  pec^Ie  wbo  will  want 
to  attack  tbe  Republican  Party  will  con- 
clude that  it  is  safer  to  attack  the  bxulness- 
man's  party  than  the  great  personal  popu- 
larity of  General  Eisenhower. 


Here's  a  Way  To  Help  Balance  tlie 
Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  IdCHIGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrtiarp  25. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  virtu- 
ally untapped  source  of  revenue  amount- 
ing to  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, is  available  to  those  in  the  admin- 
istration and  in  Congress  who  are  hunt- 
ing for  ways  and  means  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  and  cut  taxes. 

I  refer  to  very  substantial  returns  to 
Uie  Treasury — and  the  taxpayers — ^whieh 
can  be  realized  through  disposal  by  the 
Government  of  industrial  plants  and  ma- 
chine tools  which  have  been  hoarded  by 
defense  agencies.  Lease  or  sale  of  these 
facilities  will  actually  provide  an  instance 
in  which  the  taxpayer  can  "eat  his  cake 
and  have  it  too."  for  not  only  will  the 
Government  get  its  money  out  of  much 
of  this  equipment  but  it  will  put  the 
equipment  to  productive  use  in  the  hands 
of  private  industry. 

A  great  deal  more  light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  matter  in  the  immediate  future 
when  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee No.  1.  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, starts  its  study  of  possiUe  revision 
of  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act, 
on  the  bttsis  of  5  years'  experience  with 
this  legislation.  As  chairman  of  an 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  in  the  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress  I  was  author  of 
this  defense  legislation. 

The  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act, 
as  the  title  implies,  was  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  Government-owned  or  controlled 
reserve  of  industrial  production  facili- 
ties which  would  be  available  for  prompt 
reactivation  In  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. It  was  intended  to  avert  the 
waste  of  money  and  time  involved  in 
starting  from  scratch,  as  was  so  largely 
done  in  World  War  n. 

Specifically  this  act,  adopted  in  1948. 
enabled  the  Government  to  retain  either 
In  operation,  on  lease  to  private  industry, 
or  on  a  standby  basis,  some  77  industtial 
plants  and  92,000  pieces  of  machine  tools 
which  otherwise  would  have  been 
scrapped — or  worse.  The  "or  worse"  to 
which  I  refer  was  the  proposal  by  War 
Assets  Administration  to  sell  large  qxiaa- 
tities  of  machine  tools  to  Soviet  Russia  at 
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only  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  was  able 
to  halt  this  move  through  the  Industrial 
Reserve  Act. 

These  Industrial  plants  and  machine 
tools  of  various  types  included  many  fa- 
cilities for  which  civilian  industry  had 
no  need  at  the  time.  As  the  law  has  ac- 
tually worked  under  the  impact  of  the 
Korean  war.  some  of  these  facilities  have 
been  leased  to  private  industry  for  de- 
fense production ;  some  have  been  trans* 
ferred  to  the  various  armed  services  for 
operation  by  them ;  some  have  been  sold 
to  private  industry  subject  to  recapture 
by  the  Government  in  case  of  need,  and 
some  have  been  put  on  a  stand-by  basis 
for  reactivation  in  case  of  future  reqiUre- 
ments. 

Inevitably.  5  years'  operation  of  the 
law  has  disclosed  certain  problems  and 
possibilities  of  improvement.  One  of 
the  problems  has  been  the  tendency  of 
various  Government  departments  to 
hoard  these  facilities,  even  when  it  meant 
keeping  in  mothballs  equipment  which 
private  industry  badly  needed  for  de- 
fense production.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances I  have  been  able  to  break 
through  this  red  tape  to  help  contrac- 
tors secure  this  equipment  required  to 
fill  their  Government  contracts,  but  there 
is  need  for  an  overall  correction  of  the 
situation. 

That  is  where  the  possibility  of  help- 
ing the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayer,  as 
well  as  both  defense  and  civilian  produc- 
tion, comes  in.  The  1948  value  of  the 
machine  tools  covered  by  the  Industrial 
Reserve  Act  was  $828  million,  and  of 
the  industrial  plants,  $462  million — a 
total  of  $1,290,000,000.  Many  hundreds 
of  mllhons  of  dollars'  worth  of  this  equip- 
ment has  been  hoarded  by  the  depart- 
ments for  years,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  past  administration. 

By  establishing  procedures  for  sale 
or  lease  of  much  of  this  hoarded  equip- 
ment to  private  industry  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  can  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury;  recurring  maintenance  costs 
can  be  reduced ;  facilities  can  be  put  tx) 
productive  use,  and  Government  interest 
In  recapture  of  this  equipment,  in  event 
of  all-out  war,  can  still  be  adequately 
safeguarded.  The  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee will  have  these  possibUities 
fully  In  mind  as  it  digs  into  the  subject. 


It's  Time  To  Stop  Sefregation  in  Hontinf 
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or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW   TOHK 

.    IN  THB  HOnSEOP  REPRBSKNTATIVE8, 

"         Wednesday.  February  25,  19 S3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  read  the  following  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  11. 1953.  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  do  something  about 
the  matter. 

SXOKKOAXIOM       Rm       ON       HOXJSIMG       ClTBH— 

MiNOKinxs  Au(  ViCTUCs  or  Bias,  Conrs- 

■Ncx  Is  Told  and  Citt  Pattxbn  Sprzaos 

Upstatx 

AIDANT.  February  10. — Houilng  aegregt- 
tlon  Is  on  the  Increase  despite  a  reduction 
iB  racial  discrimination  in  education  and 


employment,  the  fifth  annual  conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Ck>mmlttee  on  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing  was  Informed  today. 

While  the  worst  discrimination  in  the 
State  and  the  greatest  compression  of  Ne- 
groes, Puerto  Ricans  and  other  minorities 
into  segregated,  unsafe  housing  is  in  New 
York  City  slums,  the  same  pattern  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  upstate.  Negro  population  has 
doubled  while  hoiislng  has  remained  static, 
150  delegates  to  '>,he  conference  were  told. 

Algernon  D.  Black,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  the  former  "democracy  of  the 
slums"  upstate,  where  poor  whites  and  Ne- 
groes lived  next  door  to  each  other,  was  no 
longer  true. 

.  "These  slums  are  following  the  New  York 
City  pattern  of  black  belts  and  segregated 
districts  with  all  their  ugly  Implications,"  he 
declared.  "The  effect  has  been  a  disturbing 
Increase  in  racial  tensions  that  can  erupt 
into  violence  and  physical  strife." 

Ira  S.  Robblns,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Citizens  Hovising  and  Planning  Council 
of  New  York  City  and  former  acting  State 
Commissioner  of  Pausing,  said  the  failure  of 
the  city  to  face  squarely  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  minorities  was 
rapidly  reaching  crisis  proportions. 

Continued  discrimination  and  segregation, 
he  predicted,  will  bring  large-scale  slum 
clearance  to  a  halt.  He  asserted  that  exclu- 
sion policies  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
accelerating  rate  at  which  neighborhoods 
were  deteriorating.  He  cited  the  Manhattan 
West  Side  from  TSd  to  110th  Street  as  one 
of  a  dozen  simUar  nelghtxirhoods  "strug- 
gling for  survival." 

Mr.  Robblns  criticized  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  unity  and  similar  groups  as  "con- 
venient repositories  where  troublesome  la- 
sues  can  be  bottled  up." 

Clarence  Llvermore,  director  of  Buffalo's 
Board  of  Community  Relations,  said  research 
had  proved  that  the  worth  of  property  in 
mixed  neighborhoods  tended  to  increase 
when  not  accompanied  by  an  Initial  wave 
of  "distress  seUlng." 

The  conference  endorsed  the  Metcalf-Jaek 
bill  proposing  a  Joint  legislative  conunlttee 
to  investigate  the  extent  and  dangers  of 
segregated  housing. 


Tattle  Creek  Dam 
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or 
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or  KANSAS 
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Wednesday,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  from  myself 
to  Mr.  Z.  R.  Hook,  of  Manhattan.  Kans.: 

HOTTSE  or  RxrSBSEMTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1953. 
Z.  R.  Hook. 

Chairman.    Manhattan    Flood    Control 
Association,   Manhattan.   Kans. 

Deak  Mx.  Hook:  I  am  In  receipt  of  yotir 
letter  of  the  18th,  together  with  the  enclostire 
and  thank  you  very  mu^h  for  the  same.  I 
note  what  you  say,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Tuttle  Creek  D«un  comes 
from  people  who  are  not  actually  residents 
of  the  Blue  River  area  and  hence  do  not 
stand  to  suffer  any  direct  loss  if  the  Tuttla 
Creek  Dam  Is  constructed. 

I  don't  believe  I  quite  follow  your  argu- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam  has  become  a  symbol  now,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  matter  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a  local  issue.  I  do  not  regard  It  as 
simply   a   question   of   whether    watershed 


treatment  will  be  efTectlve  from  the  stand- 
point of  flood  control  in  the  Blue  Valley, 
although  that  is  one  of  the  Issues  involved. 
A  most  Important  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
whether  or  not  It  Is  a  wise  national  policy 
to  construct  dams  and  reservoirs  which  wUl 
flood  thousands  of  acres  of  good  agricultural 
land  and  destroy  thriving  communities  when 
the  estimated  prevented  flood  damage  down- 
stream is  pretty  dubious  at  most. 

Also,  In  my  opinion,  another  most  Im- 
portant question  is  the  item  of  cost.  It  Is 
difficult.  Indeed,  for  me  to  see  how  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  dam  at  Tuttle  Creek  can 
possibly  be  Justlfled  from  the  standpoint  of 
preventing  floods  further  downstream. 
Furthermore,  I  doubt  whether  It  is  sound 
public  policy  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  all  the  cost  of  building  flood 
protection  dams  like  Tuttle  Creek.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  part  of  the  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  area  that  Is  supposed  to 
beneflt  by  the  flood  protection. 

All  of  these  questions  and  others  not  enu- 
merated are  matters  of  national  Importance, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  people  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  shovUd  not  be  interest«d 
in  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  Is  a 
dead  duck,  but  whether  It  Is  or  not,  the  IssxMs 
which  are  Involved  are  very  important  and 
very  much  alive  and  certainly  should  be 
given  the  widest  possible  dlsciission  and 
consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Ciirroau  R.  Hors. 


Tax  Relief? 
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or 
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Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Melrose  (Mass.)  Leader  of  Jan- 
uary 15. 1953: 

Tax  RxLixr? 

News  coming  out  of  Washington  Indicates 
that  soon  after  January  20.  the  Republican 
House,  with  some  Democrats  collaborating, 
have  agreed  to  reduce  income  taxes  by  as 
much  as  11  percent  beginning  July  1,  I9S3. 
The  agreement  by  Republicans  and  D«dx>- 
crats  pushes  the  tax  cut  ahead  8  months. 
This  tax  cut  was  automatically  due  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1954. 

Any  attempt  to  reduce  taxes  without  Jeop- 
ardising public  service  and  defense  is  good 
news.  We  are  not  as  Jubilant  about  a  cut  in 
income  taxes  as  we  would  be  about  a  cut  in 
the  cost  ot  Ckivemment.  One  of  our  great 
costs  of  Government  Is  the  cost  of  collecting 
taxes. 

Politicians  have  a  flair  for  the  spectacular 
and  a  cut  in  Income  taxes  seems  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  tax  relief  at  this  time.  Poli- 
ticians also  have  a  habit  of  setting  up  hun- 
dreds of  nuisance  taxes  which  add  to  the 
consumer's  cost  of  living  but  are  so  hidden 
that  everyone  feels  that  it  is  not  they  who 
pay  the  nuisance  taxes.  A  multitude  of 
hidden  taxes  Irritate  groups  too  small  to 
register  an  effective  protest.  The  cost  of  col- 
lecting hidden  taxes  is  enormous. 

Hidden  taxes  supply  nearly  one  half  of 
our  total  national  Income  and  If  the  Govern- 
ment can  afford  a  $3  billion  tax  cut  why  not 
sacrlflce  that  three  billion  of  income  by  dis- 
continuing scores  of  nuisance  taxea. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  and  sound  tax  plan  that 
would  get  rid  of  nuisance  taxes  flrst.  The 
cost  in  a  Federal  bureau  Is  enormous  but  also 
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the  cost  of  personnel  and  paper  In  the  col- 
lecting of  these  taxes.  In  the  process  of  bring- 
ing raw  material,  whether  food  or  merdian- 
dlse.  to  the  ultimate  consumer  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  consumer  and  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  Increase  in  his  coat  ot  liv- 
ing. Except  for  inheritance  taxes,  the  con- 
sumer or  wage  earner  pays  all  taxes. 

The  services  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees  needed  to  collect  these  nuisance 
taxes  could  be  discontinued,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing would  recede  for  the  consumer  and  still 
furthtf  cuts  be  made  in  our  tax  levies.  The 
expense  of  these  employees  Is  included  in 
the  cost  of  everything  we  buy. 

A  reduction  In  Income  taxes  would  In  no 
way  decrease  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
would  effect  no  economy  in  Its  cost  of  opera- 
tion. The  discontinuance  of  a  score  of  nui- 
sance taxes  wovUd  abolish  special  personnel 
and  mountains  of  paperwork  In  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  revenue  department. 


Moral  Itsne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MiirNiaoTA 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  dated  February  24,  1953.  which 
editorial  is  entitled  "Moral  Issue." 

The  editorial  follows: 

MOBAL   IsStJX 

Two  distinguished  ministers  of  religion 
added  their  voices  on  Sunday  to  the  sweUIng 
chorus  of  protest  over  the  McCAanrr-VKLox- 
JxMNB  attempts  to  promote  tyranny  by  in- 
vestlgation.  The  Very  Reverend  Francis  B. 
Bayre,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
and  the  Reverend  Dr.  A.  Powell  Davias.  of 
All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church,  excoriated  these 
"pretended  patriots."  The  former  said  of 
them  that  "they  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
suggestion  the  Devil  made  to  Jesus — 'overawe 
the  people,  terrify  them,  and  they  will  fol- 
low docilely.' "  The  latter  referred  to  them 
as  "men  of  tyrannous  purpose." 

Other  powerful  and  Indignant  voices  have 
been  raised  to  the  same  effect  in  the  past 
few  days.  President  Grayson  Kirk  at 
Columbia  University,  President  Harold  Tay- 
lor at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  President 
Buell  Gallagher  at  the  CoUege  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Ambassador  George  Kennan  at 
Princeton,  all  of  these  inveighed  against  the 
know-nothing  assaults  upon  education  in 
which  the  Messrs.  Vzlos,  McCaxtht,  and 
JxNifZK  are  engaged.  Senator  TArr.  In  his 
capacity  as  trustee  of  a  great  institution  of 
learning,  contributed  some  astringent  com- 
mon sense  to  the  contemporary  babble  about 
ConununistB  In  colleges;  he  suggested  the 
old-fashioned  Idea  that  men  ought  to  be 
Judged  on  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  not 
condemned  by  mere  association  or  by  the 
imputation  of  some  bad  belief.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  In  this  connection 
that  a  gxxKI  deal  of  credit  U  due  Agnes  E. 
Meyer  for  sounding  the  keynote  for  this 
lusty  chorus  in  defense  of  academic  freedom. 

Although  we  do  not  ordinarily  applaud 
intervention  In  political  controversies  by 
members  of  the  clergy,  we  think  It  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  in  this  Instance.  For  a  pro- 
found moral  issue  is  entailed  In  the  current 
efforts  of  the  Messrs.  McCastht.  Vildx.  and 
Jennex  to  put  the  sUmp  of  their  own  men- 
tality upon  tne  educational  life  of  the 
country.    It  is   a  moral   issue   because,  aa 


Er.  Davles  put  it.  "they  are  morally  unlltted" 
to  Investigate  American  institutions  of 
learning  and  because,  as  Dean  Sayre  observed, 
"It  oomes  mighty  close  to  tempting  God 
when  an3rone  operates  on  the  assumption 
that  he  Is  the  divinely  constituted  guardian 
of  other  men's  oonscienoes,  other  men's 
patriotiam.  or  thoughts."  It  was  high  time 
to  have  this  said  in  the  nan^  of  fundamen- 
tal Americanism.  It  Is  good  to  have  It  said 
In  the  name  of  essential  Christianity  as  well. 


Tlie  Red  Narcotics  Plot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


;  HON.NORRISPOULSON 

I  or  CALiroairiA 

IN  tKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  26. 1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude certain  portions  of  the  May  5, 1952, 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  held  at  U.  N.  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 

The  information  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  this  meeting  was  available  to  the 
82d  Congress.  The  insidious  Communist 
plot  to  enslave  China  and  destroy  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  the  vile 
drug  habit  was  well  under  way.  Yet. 
the  82d  Congress  did  not  act  to  save  the 
American  people  and  their  valiant  free 
Chinese  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
said  in  that  U.  N.  meeting  came  from 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Here  follows  the  fighting  record  of  a 
fighting  American — one  from  whom  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  will  take 
the  torch.  This  committee  of  this 
House  has  only  recently  enjoyed  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  from  the 
Members  cf  this  House.  By  exposing  the 
Red  narcotics  plot,  this  committee  has 
an  opportunity  to  further  justify  the 
respect  in  which  it  is  held. 

The  chairman  recalled  that  at  the 
previous  meeting  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  rep- 
resentative had  made  certain  comments 
on  the  United  States  Government's  an- 
nual report,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  smuggling  of  narcotics  from  North 
Korea  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  United  States  representa- 
tive had  reserved  the  right  to  reply  to 
those  comments  and  had  expressed  the 
desire  to  do  so  at  that  meeting.  ^  He 
called  on  the  United  States  representa- 
Uve. 

Mr.  Anslinger — United  States  of 
America — submitted  to  the  Commission 
a  report  dated  March  10. 1952,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  the  Siu>reme  Comm&nder  for 
the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan. 

According  to  that  report,  investiga- 
tions, arrests,  and  seizures  in  Japan  dur- 
ing 1951  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  smuggling 
heroin  into  Japan.  According  to  the 
statements  of  arrested  traffickers,  profits 
from  the  smuggling  were  used  to  finance 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party 


and  to  obtain  strategic  raw  materials. 
All  the  heroin  seized  in  Japan  came  from 
Communist  China;  it  was  brought  into 
the  country  either  through  Hong  Kong 
or  through  North  Korea.  However,  only 
50  percent  of  the  heroin  seized  in  1951 
bore  an  indication  of  origin. 

The  total  amount  of  heroin  seized  in 
Japan  in  1951  was  8.783  kilograms,  and 
2.208  traffickers  had  been  arrested.  Of 
these  arrested.  377  were  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  269  North  Koreans — 29.2 
percent  of  the  total,  although  nationals 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Korean  People's  Republic,  formed 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Japan. 

The  heroin  seized  in  Japan  was  from 
83  to  98  percent  pure.  In  the  illicit 
traffic,  the  price  of  a  bag  containing  1 
English  pound  had  risen  fr(»n  $1,861.11 
at  the  beginning  of  1951  to  $3,611.11  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  price  iper 
gram  had  risen  from  $9.72  to  $27.77, 
and  the  retail  price  paid  by  addicts  was 
about  20  times  higher.  At  that  stage  in 
the  retail  traffic  the  purity  of  the  heroin 
varied  between  30  and  70  percent. 

The  trafOc  in  smuggled  heroin  had 
attracted  the  authorities'  attention  for 
the  flrst  time  at  the  end  of  1947.  Dur- 
ing 1948  it  had  increased  and  in  1949  had 
attained  considerable  proportions.  In 
1950.  1.978  grains  of  heroin  had  been 
seized  at  Konosaki,  on  the  Japatiese 
coast.  It  had  lieen  brought  into  Japan 
by  a  group  of  North  Korean  Communists 
with  the  help  of  Japanese  accomplices. 
At  the  same  time,  729  grains  of  heroin 
bought  from  a  Communist  company  at 
Genzan,  in  North  Korea,  had  been  seized 
at  Niigata.  also  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 
The  total  of  heroin  seized  in  1950  had 
been  10.591  kilograms,  or  three  times 
the  amount  seized  in  1949. 

The  chief  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Kytishu.  implicated  in  one  of  the  sei- 
zures, said  the  heroin  had  been  given 
him  by  a  North  Korean  called  Kyo  Son. 
a  member  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Rasliin — North 
Korea. 

The  part  played  by  Kyo  Son  and  the 
relation  between  Communist  Party  ac- 
tivities and  narcotics  smuggling  had  be- 
come clear  with  the  arrest  of  a  Japanese 
called  Akira  Ito.  According  to  his  own 
statement.  Ito  at  the  end  of  the  war  had 
joined  the  army  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  In  September  1947.  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  smug- 
gling ship  belonging  to  a  Chinese  ship- 
owner. Ito  had  gone  to  Japan  and  de- 
livered secret  messages  to  a  member  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  a  notorious  trafficker  from 
Formosa  who,  when  arrested  later,  was 
found  to  be  in  possession  of  8.9  grams 
of  heroin.  After  being  arrested  in  Tokyo 
in  November  1947  for  armed  assault  and 
sentenced  to  10-months'  imprisonment, 
Ito  had  escaped  and  rejoined  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  army.  He  had  then 
been  given  special  political  training  in 
China  and  sent  to  Rashin  in  North  Korea 
where,  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  Communist 
propaganda.  In  September  1950  he  had 
again  l>een  sent  to  Japan  to  find  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  bring  him  back  to  North 
Korea.    The  ship  in  which  he  traveled 
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had  had  a  cargo  of  heroin,  opium,  and 
santonin  which  had  been  exchanged  for 
textiles,  dynamite,  and  optical  lenses. 

On  Augtist  31.  1951,  during  another 
▼oyage  to  Japan,  the  ship  in  which  Ito 
was  traveling  had  discharged  13  cases 
at  Sanrihama.  8  of  which  contained 
santonin,  and  had  loaded  16  cases  con- 
taining dynamite  and  fuses. 

Repljang  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  representa- 
tive's statement  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing that  it  was  absiird  to  claim  that 
smuggling  of  narcotic  dnigs  could  be 
carried  on  in  wartime  while  the  coasts 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  were 
under  a  very  tight  blockade,  Mr.  An- 
slinger  said  that  it  seemed  as  If  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  representative  was  unaware 
of  the  activities  of  the  smugglers;  con- 
trary to  what  he  thought,  they  found 
war  conditions  very  favorable.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers,  which  all  concerned 
the  trafBc  in  heroin  between  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea  on  the  one  hand 
and  Japan  on  the  other,  would  confirm 
that  fact.  To  those  cases  should  be 
.  added  the  large  seiziire  of  heroin  made 
at  New  York  on  board  a  Norwegian  ship 
coming  from  the  Par  East.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  packages  definitely  showed 
that  it  was  of  Communist  Chinese  origin. 
The  case  of  the  trafDckers  whom  agents 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics had  recently  arrested  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  on  whom  large  quantities  of 
heroin  of  Hong  Kong  origin  were  found 
might  also  be  mentioned. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  the  SCAP  re- 
port showed  that  all  the  heroin  seized 
in  Japan  came  from  Communist  China. 
The  heroin  seized  in  North  Korea  was 
of  the  same  type  as  that  seized  in  Japan, 
and  he  referred  in  that  connection  to 
page  27  of  document  E/CN.  7/232 /Add.  2, 
which  stated  that  the  island  of  Tsushima 
was  an  important  relay  point  in  the 
smuggling  of  heroin  from  North  Korea 
to  Japan. 

As  regards  the  opium  traffic,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Hong  Kong  authori- 
ties had  seized  lai^e  quantities  of  opium 
originating  in  Communist  China  and 
that  a  large  amount  of  raw  opium  of 
the  same  origin  had  been  seized  in  Thai- 
land. 

It  was  obvious  from  what  he  had  said 
that  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  in 
Communist  China  was  increasing  all  the 
time  and  was  a  serious  menace.  He 
urged  the  authorities  in  Hong  Kong  to 
increase  their  vigilance  and  requested 
the  Japanese  Government  to  intensify 
the  camnaign  against  the  illicit  traffic. 

Mr.  Anslinger — United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— continued  by  saying  that  he  wotild 
raise  a  point  of  order  if  the  discussions 
continued  on  a  plane  so  far  removed 
frcHn  the  question  of  narcotic  drugs. 
The  U.  S.  S.  R.  representative  had  vio- 
lently attacked  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  merely  communi- 
cated to  the  Commission  accurate,  de- 
tailed facts,  supported  by  irrefutable 
proofs,  on  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs 
carried  on  by  Communist  China.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  representative  claimed  that 
the  information  given  was  inaccurate, 
but  could  not  prove  that.  The  Commis- 
sion was  waiting  for  him  to  produce 
statistics,  documents,  and  reports  prov- 


ing that  his  accusatloms  were  weB- 
founded  and  stating  how  the  production, 
manufacture  and  illicit  trade  in  narcot- 
ics in  Communist  China  was  organized. 
Instead  of  submitting  such  facts,  he  had 
merely  tried  to  hide  the  truth  under  a 
mixture  of  half-truths,  lies,  and  otfen- 
slve  words.  It  was  not  slanderous  to 
state  that  Communist  China  was  at  the 
present  time  the  biggest  source  of  the  11- 
Ubit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  in  the 
world ;  it  was  a  true  statement,  as  would 
be  seen  from  a  study  of  document  E/CN. 
7/234.  Moreover,  China  was  not  the 
only  country  where  drugs  entered  the  11- 
Ucit  traffic.  When  the  Commission  had 
studied  the  reports  of  other  countries 
where  such  traffic  was  being  carried  on, 
their  representatives  had  not  made  in- 
sulting remarks.  They  had  merely  given 
all  the  explanations  requested,  said  what 
their  governments  were  doing,  and  de- 
scribed the  measures  taken  to  combat 
the  traffic.  The  U.  S.  S.  R  representa- 
tive's attitude  showed  that  he  was  un- 
able to  refute  the  facts  the  United 
States  Government  had  communicated 
to  the  Commission. 

The  chairman  recognized  that  the 
Commission  was  an  international  body, 
in  which  all  representatives  had  the  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  explain  their  govern- 
ments' points  of  view,  but  it  was  solely 
a  technical  organ  which,  under  its  terms 
of  reference,  should  deal  exclusively  with 
questions  concerning  narcotic  drugs.  If 
a  representative  departed  from  the  one 
subject  with  which  the  Commission  was 
competent  to  deal,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  interrupt  the  debate  and  call  that 
member  to  order. 

Mr.  Hsia — China — recalled  that  on 
several  occasions  at  previous  sessions  he 
had  tried  to  warn  the  Commission  of  the 
danger  to  humanity  of  the  change  in  the 
Chinese  authorities'  attitude  to  narcotic 
drugs.  His  statements  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  points  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
debate.  He  could  give  the  Commission 
many  interesting  details  of  the  way  illicit 
cultivation  and  export  of  opium  were 
being  carried  on  officially  in  Communist 
China.  As  soon  as  the  Red  armies  occu- 
pied a  sector,  the  Communist  authorities 
reorganized  opium  cultivation.  They 
were  not  concerned  with  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  were  especially  interested 
in  discovering  foreign  markets.  Any 
merchant  who  wished  to  export  opium 
had  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  police — 
the  si>ecial  trade  office,  and  thus  became 
a  legal  shipper  of  opium.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  special  trade  office  and  all  the 
other  authorities  gave  him  the  assistance 
he  needed  to  get  rid  of  his  opium  by 
illicit  means.  Smuggling  was  carried  on 
mainly  over  the  southeastern  frontier. 
Motorized  junks  carried  the  drug  to  the 
ships  and  loading  took  place  at  sea. 
Opium  was  not,  however,  the  only  sub- 
stance carried  in  that  officially  organized 
smuggling.  A  morphine  factory  had 
been  set  up  in  western  China  under  the 
auspices  of  the  military  authorities.  It 
employed  2  Japanese  experts  and  200 
workers  and  produced  300  pounds  of 
morphine  a  day,  the  major  part  of  which 
was  destined  for  Japan  or  the  Philip- 
pines. By  thus  officially  organizing  con- 
traband In  narcotic  drugs  the  Commu- 
nist authorities  were  trying  to  obtain  for- 


eign exchange  in  order  to  buy  arms  and 
war  materials.  The  Commission  would 
realize  the  extent  of  the  traffic  when  it 
knew  that  one  shipment  alone  to  Hong 
Kong  by  the  Hankow -Canton  Railway 
had  been  valued  at  HK$20,000,00&— 
US$3,300,000. 


Hob.  Roy  0.  Woodraff,  of  Blicliif as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcBiOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  f  953 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  very  sad  mis- 
sion occasioned  by  the  death  of  your 
former  colleague  and  my  friend  and 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Roy  O. 
Woodruff.  It  was  with  heavy  heart  that 
I  assisted  five  of  my  fellow  townsmen  in 
bearing  the  body  of  our  distinguished 
citizen  to  its  final  resting  place  in  Elm 
Lawn  Cemetery  in  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Death  cut  all  too  short  my  very  pleas- 
ant companionship  with  this  distin- 
guished legislator  whom  I  succeeded  in 
this  House.  Representative  Woodruff 
had  recommended  to  the  people  of  his 
district  that  I  succeed  him,  upon  his  an- 
nouncement of  his  decision  to  retire  from 
Congress.  Following  my  election  last 
November  I  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
days  ahead  when  I  might  sit  at  the  feet 
of  this  beloved  Michigan  statesman  and 
obtain  his  wise  counsel  as  I  embarked 
upon  my  first  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  fate  robbed  me  of 
time  t>ecause  our  friend  died  only  a  few 
days  after  his  retirement.  However.  I 
shall  always  cherish  those  few  hours  we 
had  together  during  the  opening  of  this 
Congress  as  he  conveyed  to  me  many 
valuable  suggestions  based  on  his  long 
service  here. 

On  an  occasion  Longfellow  once  wrote 
"There  is  no  death."  and  surely  this  will 
be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  Representative  Roy  O. 
Woodruff  durhig  his  34  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  His  people  at  home 
truly  loved  him.  They  may  have  dif- 
fered at  times  with  his  decisions  with 
respect  to  legislation,  but  they  knew  him 
as  a  sincere  man  and  a  conscientious 
legislator.  His  devotion  to  his  country, 
his  State,  and  to  his  people  will  live  on 
and  on  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
knew  him  well. 

Representative  Woodruff,  who  was  re- 
ferred to  by  one  of  the  editors  In  his 
district  as  "Mr.  Republican  of  the 
House,"  died  on  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  Abraham  Lincoln,  long  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Republican  Party.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference  and  dean  of  the  Michigan 
Republican  delegation. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  bom  at  Eaton  Rap- 
Ids.  Mich,  on  March  14,  1876.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  at  the 
age  of  15  entered  into  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  printing  industry.  He  saw 
active  service  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  having  enlisted  in  Company 
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O,  33d  Regiment,  Michigan  Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Following  his  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
study  dentistry  and  an  Owosso  physician 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  young 
Woodruff  advanced  the  funds  which  en- 
abled him  to  study  at  the  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Ho  got  his  training 
the  hard  way — by  sweat  and  tears.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  loan  was  repaid  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  following 
Dr.  Woodruff's  graduation  from  dental 
school. 

He  selected  Bay  City,  Mich.,  as  the 
field  of  practice  and  opened  an  office 
there  after  graduation.  He  practiced 
there  until  1911.  when  he  entered  the 
field  of  politics  and  was  elected  mayor 
of  Bay  City. 

He  came  to  Congress  In  1913.  having 
been  elected  to  the  63d  Congress  on  the 
Progressive  "Bull  Moose"  ticket.  For  a 
second  time  war  interfered  with  his 
career.  He  served  in  the  Infantry  in 
World  War  I  and  left  the  service  with 
the  rank  of  major. 

Following  the  war  he  was  elected  to 
the  67th  Congress  and  each  succeeding 
Congress  until  his  retirement. 

Many  eloquent  words  ha  ve  been  spoken 
in  this  Chamber  since  the  death  of  our 
distinguished  friend  a  few  days  ago. 
Those  who  knew  him  well,  who  worked 
with  him  and  beside  him  in  Washington, 
and  who  cherished  ^>is  friendship 
through  the  years  have  paid  high  trib- 
ute to  his  record  as  a  legislator  and  as  a 
counselor  and  as  a  friend. 

My  high  regard  for  Mr.  Woodniff  has 
been  far  more  ably  described  by  my  col- 
leagues of  long  experience  in  oratory 
than  I  could  humbly  utter  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  like  to  quote 
some  of  them. 

Hon.  JossPH  W.  Maktin.  Jr.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

For  34  yean  he  was  a  valued  Member  of 
the  CongTMs  of  the  Unlt4»d  States.  •  •  • 
He  waa  a  man  of  great  kaovledge  and  high 
ability.  He  waa  a  kindly  man  and  never 
knowingly  did  an  Injustice  to  anyone.  Even 
In  the  midst  of  debate,  he  never  permitted 
his  partlsanahlp  to  do  an  InJtuUoe  to  his  op- 
ponent. •  •  •  For  years  Mr.  Woodruff  was 
a  member  of  the  Republl<-.an  PoUcy  Com- 
mittee and  presided  with  skill  and  fairness 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  conference. 

To  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy 
his  trust  and  friendship  he  gave  a  loyalty 
that  was  Impressive.  •  •  ♦  A  great  Amer- 
ican has  crossed  the  Great  Divide,  hav- 
ing lived  a  rich  life  and  leaving  his  cotintry 
better  for  hU  having  lived. 

Hon.  Sam  Ratburn.  Democratic  floor 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
,  For  40  years  I  knew  Roj'  Woodruff  Inti- 
mately. He  and  I  came  to  the  flSd  Congress 
together.  He  was  the  type  and  character 
of  man  who  drew  friends  to  him  because  ha 
was  loyal  and  apprecUtlTi;  at  friendship. 
HU  was  a  fine  Ufe.    His  wan  a  great  soul. 

RepresentaUvc  Dak  Rbed.  of  New 
York: 

I  am  profoundly  grieved  tills  morning  be- 
cause I  have  lost  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
I  refer  to  Hon.  Roy  O.  Woc<lruff,  who  has 
served  with  me  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee since  1933.  One  of  the  dearest  of 
friends,  a  stalwart  patriot,  a  soldier,  and 
officer  of  two  wars.   It  U  said  that  no  man  U 


worth  more  than  he  contributes  to  the  so- 
cial, civic,  and  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the 
community  In  which  be  lives  and  the  service 
he  renders  to  the  country  to  which  he  owes 
allegiance.  The  contribution  which  our  dear 
friend  has  made  la  In  part  a  measure  of  bis 
great  worth.  •  •  •  His  friendship  Is  a 
priceless  treasure  and  perpetual  Inspiration 
to  carry  on. 

Representative  Jire  Cooper,  of  Ten- 
nessee: ; 

Roy  Woodruff  was  a  man  who  possessed 
the  highest  attributes  <rf  Christian  char- 
acter as  well  as  all  the  sterling  qualities  of 
manhood.  He  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
courage,  great  ability,  and  of  demonstrated 
devotion  to  t  lie  public  service. 

Representative  Sterling  Cole,  of  New 
York: 

Althoiigh  I  never  served  on  that  committee 
(Ways  and  Means),  I,  like  many  other  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  loved  Roy  Woodruff  as 
fully  and  as  deeply  as  though  I  had  served 
on  that  committee.  He  was  the  kind  of 
Congre;.sman  that  other  Members  respect. 
His  sincerity,  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty,  bl$  patriotism  both  on  the  field  of 
battle  aqd  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  his  cordial,  friendly  geniality,  attracted 
him  to  all  of  us.  •  *  •  He  wlU  continue  to 
be  an  Inspiration  for  all  of  us  to  continue 
our  labors  In  this  Chamber. 

Representative  Herman  P.  Eberharter, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Aside  from  being  well  versed  In  govern- 
mental $ffalrs,  Roy  Woodruff  was  a  very 
kindly  gentleman  In  every  respect.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  said  a  mean  word  In  his  life 
about  anybody.  His  deep  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernmcnt  and  governmental  affairs,  in  the  tax 
field  particularly,  he  carried  with  great  dig- 
nity. •   •   •  He  had  a  host  of  friends. 

Representative  Marguerite  Stitt 
Church,  of  Illinois: 

I  was  shocked  this  morning  upon  learn- 
ing that  Roy  Woodruff  would  no  longer  walk 
with  us.  •  •  •  You  wlU  forgive  me,  I  know. 
If  I  say  that  although  he  came  here  long 
before  the  thirties  he  always  seemed  to  be- 
long Intimately  to  that  era — men  who  stood 
for  their  principles  and  who.  although  greatly 
In  the  minority,  never  failed  In  their  courage 
nor  In  their  faith  that  America  would  re- 
main the  America  that  they  knew,  the  only 
kind  of  an  America  that  they  could  bear  to 
envision. 

I  hooor  him  as  a  great  lawmaker,  but  I 
honor  him  even  more  as  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. I  never  knew  such  a  gentleness  of 
spirit  In  -  any  man.  He  was  great  In  his 
humUlty  and  humble  In  hU  greatnees. 

Representative  Carl  Curtis,  of  Ne- 
braska: 

I  wish  to  join  my  other  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  former  Congressman  Roy 
Woodruff,  I  shall  always  remember  him  for 
his  deep  convictions,  bis  sincere  patriotism, 
and  his  quiet  ways.  He  was  Indeed  a  fine 
gentleman. 

Representative  Robert  W.  Kean.  of 
New  Jersey: 

I  learn  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Roy  Woodruff.  He  was  a  gentle  soul  If  there 
ever  was  one,  courteous,  kind,  thoughtful 
and  considerate,  and  yet.  during  his  very 
long  service  In  the  House,  he  never  failed  to 
maintain  with  the  utmost  firmness  his  views 
as  to  what  was  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  never  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  where  he  stood  and  no  cross- 
ctirrent  of  transitory  public  opinion  could 
change  him,  but  In  every  debate  and  in  every 
fUfference  of  opinion  he  handled  himself  In 
such  a  way  that  those  who  opposed  his 
views  grew  to  have  great  respect,  even  deep 
affection  for  him.   I  know  of  no  Member  who 


served  in  the  last  few  Congresses  who  was 
generally  so  beloved  by  bis  fellow  Members. 

Representative  Brooks  Hats,  of  Ar- 
kansas: 

The  eloquent  and  heartfelt  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  our  beloved  former  colleague. 
Mr.  Woodruff,  which  have  been  offered  by 
his  associates  of  a  long  period  refiect  the 
feelings  of  many  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  but  a  few  brief  years.  One  did 
not  have  to  know  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan very  long  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of 
his  profound  Christian  character  and  those 
qualities  of  gentleness  and  kindness  which 
distinguished  him  as  a  public  servant.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  person  of  firm  con- 
victions and'  a  sturdy  worker  In  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed.  He  never  sought  ad- 
vantages through  devious  ways  but  was  al- 
wa3rs  direct  and  earnest  in  the  presentation 
of  bis  views  and  In  the  counsel  which  he 
offered  In  this  House.  The  memory  of  our 
friendship  will  always  be  cherished,  and  the 
splendid  example  which  he  set  i^ill  be  a 
constant  Inspiration. 

TOtLMXM.    COLLEAGUZS    ROM    MICHIGAN    PAT      ' 
TRIBT7TK 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  held  in  the  highest 
of  respect  by  Members  of  the  Michigan 
congressional  delegation  who  knew  him 
and  who  served  with  him  during  thg 
years. 

Senator  Charles  Potter,  who  had 
served  with  Mr.  Woodruff  in  the  House 
said: 

I  am  privileged  to  say  that  I  was  among 
those  who  knew  Roy  Woodruff  intimately. 
Throughout  roy  service  In  the  House,  he 
counseled  me  as  a  new  Member  In  becoming 
more  proficient  In  the  application  of  my 
duties.,  He  was  kind  and  understanding, 
with  something  good  to  say  of  every  man. 

I  honor  him  as  a  wise  lawmaker  an  ardent 
patriot,  a  valiant  soldier,  and  a  great  man. 
He  was  the  kind  of  Congressman  other  Mem- 
bers respected.    He  was  a  man's  man. 
•  ;..•„.  •  •  •  • 

We  shall  miss  him.  We  shall  n>lss  his 
geniality  and  friendly  spirit.  We  shall  miss 
the  values  of  his  experience  and  judgment. 
We  shall  miss  the  services  of  this  great  and 
honorable  man  whose  record  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  this  Nation  Is  equaled  by  few. 

Representative  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  said: 

During  the  years  of  his  service.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff not  only  served  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican conference,  but  he  was  the  personal 
friend  and  adviser  not  only  of  the  Members 
who  from  time  to  time  came  to  the  Congress 
from  Michigan,  but  to  every  colleague  who 
sought  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  a  man  of  even  temper, 
soft-spoken,  considerate,  and  kindly,  but 
nevertheless  a  man  of  profound  convictions, 
who  wavered  not  at  all  when  a  question  of 
principle  was  Involved. 

He  served  the  people  of  his  district,  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  long,  well,  faithfully,  and  ootira- 
geously. 

His  reward,  which  be  realised  and  cher- 
ished, was  the  friendship,  the  confidence,  and 
the  respect  of  every  Member  who  over  the 
years  knew  him. 

If.  in  the  hereafter,  awards  are  to  be  made 
for  faithful  and  loyal  service  to  friend  and 
to  country,  we  know  that  our  colleague  wUl 
rank  high  on  the  list  of  good  and  faithful 
servants. 

Representative  Paul  W.  Shafer,  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  paid  tribute 
saying : 

Xven  in  the  few  brief  weeks  of  the  new 
Congress  we  had  greatly  missed  the  friendly 
counsel  and  wise  leadership  of  Roy  Woodruff 
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AU  who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  Roy.  and  particularly  hla  colleagues 
of  the  Michigan  delegation,  share  la  the  grief 
and  extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones. 

I  had  occasion  to  remark  on  this  floor  last 
Kinuner  that  there  was  one  happy  aspect  to 
Roy  Woodruff's  voluntary  retirement  from 
Congress — the  fact  It  provided  opportunity 
for  his  friends  to  tell  him  how  much  th«y 
thought  of  him  and  treasured  his  friendship 
while  he  was  able  to  enjoy  hearing  and  know- 
ing It.  Today  we  can  be  gratefiil  that  we, 
and  he,  had  that  opportunity. 

Hoy  Woodruff  was  a  true  public  servant. 
Be  literally  wore  >'«w*if  out  In  the  public 
service. 

Representative  Rtjth  Thompsoh.  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  E)lstrict,  said: 

I  was  greatly  saddened  this  morning  io 
hear  of  the  passing  of  our  friend  and  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Roy  O.  Woodruff. 
As  dean  of  the  Michigan  delegation  I  was 
pleased  to  have  him  as  my  friend  during  the 
■hort  time  I  taav*  been  a  Member  of  this 
great  body.  •  •  • 

I  found  him  always  to  be  a  fine  gentleman, 
a  great  statesman,  and  a  kind.  belpfXU 
friend. 

We  shall  miss  Roy  Woodruff,  with  his  keen 
and  helpful  counseling,  and  his  genuine  In- 
terest In  an  of  us.  My  heart  goes  out  today 
in  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  to  the  mem- 
ben  ct  hi»  family  who  survive  him. 

Representative  John  B.  BgNNrrr.  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District,  commented: 

Boy  Woodruff  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
«nr«r  to  serve  in  the  Bouse  of  Bepreeentatlves. 
HIa  wise  eounad  and  friendly  advice  to  the 
younger  Member*  of  the  House  was  always 
a  soorca  of  eonaolatlon  to  thoee  of  \u  prtrl- 
leged  to  sarva  wtth  him.  I  shall  miss  htm 
very  moeb. 

Representative  Alvin  M.  BDrrttr,  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District,  com- 
mented: 

It  was  never  my  prlvllega  to  bava  aarved 
•oncurrently  with  Mr.  Woodruff  in  Congraaa, 
but  I  did  bava  the  pleasure  at  knowing  hhn 
the  last  few  3raars  of  his  life  and  always 
found  him  to  be  a  kindly  and  helpf\il  friend, 
as  well  as  a  legislator  m\i^  brtoved  and 
taapaeted  by  hla  eolleagues. 

nSWSPAPCB   ZSTTOBS    PAT    TUBVTS 

The  newspapers  of  the  10th  Congres- 
Blonal  IXatrict  had  a  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Woodroff. 

When  news  of  his  death  came  over  Its 
wires,  the  Bay  City  Times— Mr.  Wood- 
rtifTs  hometown  newspaper  commented 
editoriflilly: 


The  editor  of  the  Big  Rapids  Oflch.) 
Daily  Pioneer  wrote: 

I  do  not  know  how  Bapr—ntattva  Wood- 
ruff stood  la  eomparlaon  wltb  oCbara  in 
langtta  at  service  there  in  Waahington  but 
oartainly  his  record  was  outstanding  in  that 
respect  and  eartadnly  he  became  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  legislative  machinery  and 
was  faithful  to  the  end.  I  always  enjoyed 
him  as  a  friend  and  he  never  failed  to  drop 
In  for  a  visit  on  his  every  trip  to  Big  Rapids. 


News  of  the  death  of  tormar 
Boy  Woodniff  at  Waahington  Wedneaday 
earn*  as  a  decided  shock  to  hla  thoiiaands 
of  personal  frtenda  and  former  political  ad- 
mirers in  this  community.  •  •  •  During 
hU  aervice  at  Waahington  Mr.  Woodruff  had 
aarved  on  practically  all  the  laadlng  oommlt- 
taea  with  distinction.  •  •  •  Bis  long  serv- 
ice will  be  warmly  remembered  as  a  substan- 
tial contribution  toward  good  govammant. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  flficdi.)  Dally 
Times-News  said  editorially:  j 

The  recent  death  of  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  of 
Bay  City,  climaxed  a  long  and  honorable 
career  for  tha  lOth  District,  which  he  served 
in  particular  and  the  Nation  at  large.  Be  waa 
Mr.  Republican  as  much  in  the  House  as  the 
Ohio  Senator  ever  has  been  on  the  other  side 
of  Congress.  •  •  •  The  10th  District  liked 
Mr.  Woodruff  and  what  he  stood  for  as  the 
record  of  votes  that  kept  him  In  Washington 
for  34  years  solidly  attest.  ' 


Hob.  Harry  S.  Triaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ■CABSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16,  1953 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
articles  written  by  George  Meany.  editor 
of  the  American  Federationist,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue.  This  edi- 
torial is  proof  of  our  American  way  of 
life  and  is  a  lesson  to  all  peoples  of  the 
entire  world: 

Trx  Ez-Paxsnerr 

It  eouldnt  happen  anywhere  else  tn  the 
world.  Bairy  8.  Truman,  smilingly  shaking 
bands  with  hie  successor  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  made  a  picture  of  which  every  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud.  This  was  more  than  a 
symbol  of  good  sportsmanship.  It  eplto- 
mlaed  the  democratic  way  of  life  as  practiced 
in  our  country,  where  one  administration 
with  a  definite  point  of  view  can  band  over 
the  reins  of  government  to  another  admin- 
istration of  an  opposing  political  party  Just 
as  calmly  and  poUtcly  as  the  traditional 
handclasp  between  the  wlnaar  and  loaer  of 
a  tennis  match. 

Imagine  how  different  tba  dreximstances 
would  be  with  a  changeover  of  government 
in  a  totalitarian  nation. 

Although  Mr.  Tnuaan  haa  gone  home  and 
retired  to  private  lUe.  it  Is  to  be  expected 
that  ha  will  continue,  as  time  goes  on,  to 
comment  and  participate  In  public  affairs. 
The  ex-Preaident  is  proud  at  his  record  of 
achievement  and  he  is  sensitive  to  criticism. 
He  has  too  much  fighting  spirit  to  permit  any 
broadalde  attacks  on  hia  ff^^^^m  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

While  it  U  still  too  early  to  assess  the  Tru- 
man Fair  Deca  in  detaU.  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— his  handling  of  foreign-policy  prob- 
lama  has  left  an  indelible  OMrk  on  history. 
Be  met  the  menace  of  Communist  aggreaslon 
With  eouraga  and  forealght.  Ot  oouraa.  he 
stepped  out  of  oAoa  before  final  sucoaas 
could  be  achlevad.  but  the  naw  Presideat  will 
benefit  from  tha  good  start  Truman  made. 


Airpower  Buldap  ObIj  Half  Coiq^cted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxOfon 

IN  TBX  BOX7SX  QF  REPBXSENTATIVX8 

Thur$daif.  February  26.  19S3 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  little  paper  published  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  which  bears  the  simple  title 
"Planes."  The  single  word  title  is  suf- 
ficient. Planes  is  published  by  the  Air- 
craft Industries  Association  of  America. 


Ine.,  the  national  trade  association  of  the 
manufacturers  of  all  types  of  aircraft  or 
guided  missiles,  and  the  accessories,  hi- 
struments,  and  components  of  them. 
Planes  has  a  single  purpose,  and  that  la 
to  foster  a  better  public  understanding 
of  air  power  and  the  requirements  essen- 
tial to  preservation  of  American  leader- 
ship in  the  air.  In  doing  this  it  seeks  to 
explain  to  the  public  at  large  the  special 
problems  of  the  aircraft  Industry  and  Its 
vital  role  in  our  national  security.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  President  of  the  Aircraft 
Industries  Association,  and  the  man  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  appearance 
and  contents  of  Planes  should  be  a  for- 
mer military  man  and  airman,  familiar 
both  with  the  problems  of  air  power  and 
the  problems  of  national  security.  This 
is  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey,  admiral.  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent since  1949. 

In  the  December  1952  issue  the  leading 
article  is  one  written  especially  for 
Planes  by  Gen.  Ho3rt  S.  Vandenberg, 
Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Air  Force. 
It  is  an  important  article,  but  It  Is  not 
pleasant  to  read.  It  is  however  an  ac- 
counting to  the  Nation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Air  Force  since  the  outbreak 
ot  the  Korean  war.  As  such,  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  American  citizen. 

Much  that  General  Vandenberg  states 
is  familiar,  but  nonetheless  true.  After 
World  War  II  the  United  States  took  a 
holiday  from  defense  planning.  We 
trusted  our  former  ally,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.. 
and  we  relied  for  security  on  our  atomic 
monopoly.  But  Just  as  the  Commxmists 
have  used  a  year  and  a  half  of  armistice 
negotiations  In  Korea  to  prepare  their 
defenses  against  any  offensive  United 
Nations  troops  might  now  launch,  so  the 
Russian  Communists  used  the  period  of 
our  holiday  to  develop  advanced  military 
aircraft,  and  to  expand  their  plane  pro- 
duction facilities.  The  effort  enabled 
the  Soviets  to  build  13  military  planes 
for  every  1  produced  by  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  our  holiday,  we  let  our 
Air  Force  decline  from  a  peak  of  273 
groups  in  World  War  n  to  2  in  December 
1946.  I  take  this  statement  from  the 
report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  by  Qen.  Carl  Spaata.  when  he 
retired  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  XTnlted 
States  Air  Force  In  1948.  At  that  time 
there  was  considerable  discussion  in 
Congress  about  an  Air  Force  of  70  groxips 
as  essential  to  American  security.  We 
were  still  discussing  the  70-group  Air 
Force  in  June  1960  when  war  broke  out 
in  Korea.  At  that  Ume  we  had  46. 
Congress  authorized  a  70-group  Air 
Force  very  shortly  thereafter. 

General  Vandenberg  is  General 
^>aatz's  successor  as  Chief  of  Staff.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  buildup  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  143  group,  or  wing,  levels 
now  approved  by  Congress.  But  in  hit 
report,  in  Planes.  General  Vandenberg 
reveals  that  during  the  29  months  of  the 
Korean  war  we  have  added  only  48  more 
groups  to  the  Air  Force,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  faced  at  all  times  the  possi- 
bility of  expansion  of  the  war,  involving 
even  attack  on  the  United  States. 

In  29  months  we  have  douUed  our  atr 
strength  in  being.  We  have  not  built 
up  our  Air  Force  to  a  strength  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    Why  we 
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have  so  far  escaped  attack  is  anybody's 
guess,  but  perhaps  the  answer  lies  in 
another  fact  cited  by  General  Vanden- 
berg: 

Fortunately,  tha  Air  Force  preserved  the 
striking  power  of  its  Strategic  Air  Command 
by  concentrating  on  its  combat  readiness. 
This  policy,  which  was  adhered  to  in  the 
face  of  wide  criticism,  permitted  the  United 
States  to  capltallxe  on  iu  temporary  monop- 
oly in  atomic  bombs  and  to  prevent  major 
Communist  aggression  at  a  time  when  we 
were  weak  in  all  other  respects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg's  succinct  report  for  one 
reason  only.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  Job 
ahead.  There  is  in  it  no  real  criticism 
of  the  American  people  for  the  arms  holi- 
day they  took.  There  is  no  complaint 
that  Congress  has  not  given  the  Air  Force 
what  it  asked  for.  There  is  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  problems  involved  in  plan- 
ning and  building  tomorrow's  weapons 
today,  while  yesterday's  weapons  are  still 
in  use. 

What  General  Vandenberg  does  is  to 
point  out  the  task  ahead.  We  have  come 
halfway  on  our  progitim  to  add  95  wings 
to  the  48-wing  Air  Force  of  June  1950, 
although  many  of  the  wings  we  now  have 
are  still  using  obsolescent  planes  and 
are  in  other  wajrs  not  yet  fully  modern- 
ized. Much  remains  to  be  done.  As  the 
general  says: 

without  the  greateat  constancy  of  pxir- 
pose  on  the  part  of  the  aircraft  Indtistry, 
the  Armed  Forces,  other  Oovernment  agen- 
cies and,  most  Important,  the  American  peo- 
ple who  support  and  direct  them,  we  could 
find  ourselves  relaxing  before  the  Job  is  fully 
accomplished.  Such  a  relaxation  of  effort 
oould  be  catastrophic 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
wars  there  was  a  prophetess  named  Cas- 
sandra, whose  prophecies  of  evil  impend- 
ing were  not  believed.  What  she  pre- 
dicted came  true,  however,  and  Troy  fell. 
Today,  with  the  experience  of  history 
behind  us,  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignor- 
ing facts,  simply  because  it  is  often  un- 
pleasant to  face  them.  To  Quote  Gen- 
eral Vanderiberg  again: 

We  must  meet  our  airpower  goals  if  we  are 
to  have  the  strength  to  coxinter  the  threat 
against  our  national  security  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  goals  can  be  lowered  no 
fxuther.  We  dare  not  postjwne  the  data  of 
their  attalnoMnt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
serting General  Vandenberg's  timely 
warning  in  the  Conokcssional  Riccao. 
The  arUcle.  with  the  Utle  given  it  by 
Planes  is  as  follows: 
AnrowBi  Builoop  Onlv  Half  OoMTLxna 
(By  Oen.  Hoyt  9.  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff. 
U.  8.  Air  Force) 

A  little  ov«r  29  months  ago,  tha  TTnltad 
States  began  an  airpower  build  up.  designed 
to  recreate  an  Air  Force  capable  of  fulfiUing 
global  responslbUltles  in  an  era  of  Intarna- 
tlonal  strain. 

In  these  29  months  we  have  doubled  oxir 
air  strength  in  being.  We  hsve  not.  however, 
accomplished  miracles,  and  we  are  not  yet 
near  our  objective,  which  is  air  strength  ade- 
quate to  Insure  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

■SLF  oaaoLncsNT 
*"P«clally  significant  Is  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  aircraft  In  the  United  States 

t!f  '^^  ^^^^y  •""  •"  obsolescent.  Al- 
though the  aircraft  industry  now  is  largely 
tooled  up  and  has  reaohed  a  hich  level  of 


production,  we  do  not  yet  have  strength  ade- 
quate to  fulflU  our  responstbiutlaa. 

In  Korea,  the  Soviets  have  given  more  Jet 
fighters  to  the  Chinese  forces  than  we  have 
been  able  to  assign  to  our  own  units.  In 
Europe,  the  Russians  have  many  more  Jets 
in  coml)at  units  than  we  can  mustar  for 
NATO  forces. 

During  the  past  S  years,  in  fact,  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  has  produced  five  times  as  many 
planes  as  has  the  United  States.  Kven  today 
the  Russians  are  equaling  our  output,  or 
perhaps  bettering  it. 

Such  a  situation  at  a  time  when' our  en- 
tire strategy  of  defense  is  dependent  upon 
general  air  superiority  points  up  vividly  the 
fact  that  America's  airpower  expansion  is 
far  trotxi  complete. 

These  facts  are  important  to  every  Ameri- 
can, and  weigh  heavily  in  an  assessment  of 
otu-  capabilities.  The  struggle  to  build  an 
adequate  defense  force  is  today  reaching 
perhaps  Ite  most  critical  phase.  At  this 
Juncture,  production  and  mobilization  must 
be  sustained,  or  we  stand  to  lose  the  ground 
gained  during  the  laborious  and  costly  post- 
Korean  build  up. 

AMZaiCA  TOOK  HOLDAT 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  produce  greater  quantities  of  modem  air- 
craft than  has  the  United  States  stems  di- 
rectly from  the  postwar  years  when  Ameri- 
can air  power  declined  while  the  Nation  de- 
pended for  security  upon  its  short-lived 
atomic  monopoly. 

During  those  years.  whUe  America  took  a 
holiday,  the  SovieU  continued  mUltary 
spending  at  a  rate  which  was  65  percent 
that  of  their  wartime  peak.  They  raced  for- 
ward in  developing  advanced  military  air- 
craft, expanding  plane  production  facilities, 
and  turning  out  the  thousands  of  modem 
Jets  which  now  equip  the  Red  air  force. 

This  vast  Soviet  effort  enabled  them  In 
1948  to  buUd  12  military  planes  for  every  1 
produced  by  the  United  SUtes. 

UMIIUI    STATES    CUT    CXFKMDrrUaiS 

In  the  face  of  this  postwar  threat,  the 
United  States  reduced  the  rate  of  lU  de- 
fense expenditures  to  16  percent  of  what  It 
had  been  in  World  War  II.  In  1948,  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission  and  the 
congreeslonal  Aviation  PoUcy  Board  urged 
immediate  steps  to  overcome  the  critical  de- 
ficiency in  United  States  air  power.  But 
funds  to  Implement  this  restoration  of 
atrangth  were  not  made  available  to  the  Air 
Force.  We  oontlnuad  to  m^int^in  an  insuf- 
ficient force  at  a  cut-rate  price. 

equally  dangerous,  we  were  unable  to  press 
forward  at  a  rapid  enough  pace  with  re- 
search and  development  on  new  projects. 

Fortunately,  the  Air  Force  preserved  the 
striking  power  of  its  Strategic  Air  Command 
by  concentrating  on  Its  combat  readiness. 
This  policy,  which  was  adhered  to  In  the 
faoa  of  wide  criticlam.  permitted  the  United 
States  to  caplUllae  on  lu  temporary  monop- 
oly in  atomic  bombs  and  to  prevent  major 
Communist  aggression  at  a  Ume  when  we 
were  weak  in  all  other  respects. 

Today,  with  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  pos- 
session  ot  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  entering 
a  period  of  Increased  tension  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  of  acute  crisis. 

We  have,  of  course.  Increased  our  strength 
since  Korea.  When  the  North  Koreans 
crossed  the  SSth  parallel,  America  had  a  48- 
wlng  Air  Force — a  force  which  I  once  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "shoestring  Air  Force"  because 
its  resources  were  so  limited  in  comparison 
to  its  responsibilities.  Since  then,  we  have 
activated  and  equipped  48  additional  wings. 
In  other  words,  we  have  come  halfway  in 
our  program  to  create  a  143-wing  Air  Force, 
although  many  of  the  wings  we  now  have 
are  not  yet  fuUy  modernized. 

During  these  2Va  years,  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try has  delivered  some  16,000  mUitary  air- 
craft of  all  types  to  the  armed  services.  This 
is  a  commendable   record,   attained   under 


trying  semimoblUaatloa  conditions  under 
frequently  hampered  production.  But  It 
falls  far  short  of  the  more  than  60,000  planes 
delivered  during  the  comparable  period  of 
World  War  n  when  the  Nation  devoted 
Ita  maximum  anerglaa  to  the  output  of 
war  goods.  , 

oacARa  AiacBAVT  ntaroaMAKca 
It  is  true,  or  course,  that  today's  xnllltary 
aircraft  fly  farther,  higher  and  faster — and 
are  capable  of  inflicting  with  conventional 
explosives  several  times  as  much  destruc- 
tion as  those  of  World  War  II.  whUe  with 
atomic  weapons  their  destructive  power  has 
been  multiplied  enormously.  Yet  to  build 
these  complex  fighting  machines  takes  years 
from  the  time  a  production  contract  Is 
placed — at  least  2  years  for  a  fighter,  and 
considerably  longer  for  a  bomber.  Add  to 
that  the  years  of  essential  design  and  devel- 
opment which  must  precede  manufactiure. 
and  the  time  needed  to  organize  and  train 
units  once  these  planes  are  delivered,  and 
the  total  is  the  lengthy  lead-time  factor 
which  makes  the  creation  of  air  power  a 
long-range  project. 

HO  auBsiiiuia  ro«  paomrcnoir 
Although  America's  productive  capacity  is 
vast,  it  is  impossible  to  cut  back  production 
today  and  in  some  future  crisis  ask  that 
that  production  rate  be  restored  overnight. 
Ingenuity  may  shorten  lead-time  a  little, 
but  nothing  can  circumvent  it.  There  is  no 
real  substitute  for  maintaining  productive 
capacity  by  producing. 

Without  the  greatest  constancy  of  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  aircraft  industry, 
the  Armed  Forces,  other  Government 
agencies  and,  most  Important,  the  American 
people  who  support  and  direct  them,  we 
could  find  otirselves  relaxing  before  the  Job 
Is  fully  accomplished.  Such  a  relaxation  of 
effort  cotUd  be  catastrophic. 

We  mxist  meet  ova  air-power  gOfUs  if  we 
are  to  have  the  strength  to  counter  the 
threat  against  our  national  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  goals  can  be  low- 
ered no  further.  We  dare  not  postpone  the 
date  of  their  attainment. 


KoresB  War  Real  Enoogh  To  Be  World 
War  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CALiroaNZA 
IN  TBB  ROUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  February  Z4,  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  Uke 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  February  24. 
1953.  commenting  on  the  recent  remark 
by  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  that  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  some  folks  are 
stating  that  we  are  already  In  world  war 
liL 

I  should  like  to  eall  the  good  general's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  men  serving  in  the  Army  and  par- 
ticularly in  Korea  are  draftees  and  re- 
serves called  back  to  duty.  They  are  not 
professional  soldiers.  A  great  many  of 
the  men  called  back  have  served  in  World 
War  n,  and  this  war  is  Just  as  real  and 
quite  naturally  might  be  called  world 
war  m.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, it  is  much  worse  than  World  War 
n  because  it  is  a  war  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  It  has  even  been  re- 
garded by  some  Americans  in  high  places 
as  a  police  action. 


m 
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'  Ih'aB  fairness  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  I  am  no  expert  on  whether  there 
are  fno!ig>'  artillery  and  mortar  shells 
in  Korea.  There  is  a  great  tendency  ob. 
the  front  Une  to  use  more  artiUar  and 
mortar  shells  than  are  necessary.  The 
Chinese  are  so  well  entrenclied  and  dug- 
in  that  many  times  the  superior  officers 
are  wise  in  ]iiwiting  the  amount  of  am- 
munition fired  because  it  lacks  effective^ 
-ness. 

In  closins.  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  general  remember  the 
civilians  who  have  been  put  into  uniform, 
and  sincerely  believe  that  this  war  is  real 
enough  to  be  world  war  IIL  I  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  that  if  Russia  should  start 
trouble  in  another  section  oi  the  world, 
such  as  a  desert  region,  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  equip  our  men  than  when  we  first 
went  Into  Korea.  It  took  <iuite  seme 
time  to  develop  adequate  cold-weather 
clothing,  particularly  thermo  boots. 
Perhaps  fewer  speeches  could  be  given 
and  more  time  devoted  to  training  the 
South  Koreans. 

listed  herewith  are  some  respectful 
suggestions: 

First.  Extensive  training  In  disman- 
tling land  mines.  | 

Second.  Advanced  and  better  training 
In  infiltration  and  espionage.  Step  .up 
training  of  South  Koreans  in  this  spe- 
cialty. 

Third.  l^Deciallzed  training  for  snip- 
ers plus  q;)ecial  rifles. 

Fourth.  Pilots  should  train  with 
ground  tzxxqx  for  more  effective  liaison. 

Fifth.  Train  specialists  for  every  unit 
In  building  field  fortifications. 

Sixth.  Use  helicopters  more.  i 

Seventh.  Greater  peycholosical  war 
briefing  for  troops. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

THX  Wkomq  Wokkt 

Cten.  Omar  If.  Bnulley  says  he  is  worrted 
by  the  repetltloiis  'Ose  at  the  phrase,  "Let's 
face  the  facts,  we  are  already  In  world  war 
m,"  regarding  that  as  tricky  and  fallaclotis 
reasoning  which  epitomises  •  most  danger- 
ous Idea. 

For  ow  p«rt.  we  cant  iollowthe  general's 
reasoning. 

Whether  the  war  In  Korea  Is  a  hangover 
tiom  World  War  II,  the  beginning  of  world 
war  m,  or  Just  a  war  In  its  own  right, 
let's  agree  that  tt  la  a  war.  and  a  very  seri- 
ous one.  aiMl  deal  with  It  on  that  basla» 

At  least  2  million  men,  on  the  2  sides,  are 
engaged  lit  the  war.  Total  casualties  have 
exceeded  1  million.  That  measures  up  to  too 
much  of  a  eoniltet  to  be  termed  "a  police 
action,"  or  to  be  treated  lightly. 

We  have  been  in  this  war  for  2  years  abfl 
^a  months  and  now  are  Informed  that  we 
aren't  producing  enough  artillery  shells  to 
•opport  an  aU-out  afleiulTe.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  General  Bradley  head*, 
must  accept  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  this  Inexcusable  situation.  Since  Stalin 
respects  our  productive  genius,  if  nothing 
etoe.  this  falhire  could  of  itself  in-rite  a  third 
world  war. 

When  an  American  Amay  lacked  sxilBcient 
abeUs  to  maintain  the  autborlaed  rate  <a  ar- 
ttUery  fire  on  aU  sectors,  as  ours  did  in  Oo* 
tober  and  November,  it  111  behooves  the  high 
ftAmmyn/^  to  leot\ire  the  public  about  falla- 
cious reasoning  which  leada  to  dangerous 
Ideas. 

Forget  the  slogan*.  General,  and  worry 
about  tb»  ahelta. 


Tke  Late  Edward  Wallace  Scnddcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or  IfXW   JXISKT 

IN  THS  HOUBX  OP  REPBKSENTATIVZS 

Thursdav,  Februarv  28.  1$S3 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  to 
the  late  Edward  Wallace  Scudder  In  the 
editorial  of  February  21  which  appeared 
In  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  February 
21.  1S53,  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  our  American  way 
that  the  editor  of  a  so-called  competing 
dally  should  speak  with  such  blgh  praise 
of  the  former  publisher  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro.  I  wish  to  include  herein  the 
editorial : 

Edwaxo  Waixacb  Scuaoaa 

The  late  Bdward  Wallace  Scudd«  was  a 
man  who  subordinated  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  a  c<Mnm\uilty 
Institution  of  which  he  was  keenly  proud. 
He  regarded  his  position  as  a  sacred  trust. 
While  he  delegated  business  powers  and  re- 
sponslblUtles  to  subordinates  and  aaeoclates 
freely,  he  took  a  far  mora  active  Interest 
in  shaping  the  editorial  poUclcs  ol  the  newa- 
paper. 

The  son  of  the  man  who  pioneered  and 
built  up  the  newspaper  through  great  vision, 
courage,  and  energy,  Kdward  Wallace  Scud- 
der joined  the  newspaper  Immediately  upon 
graduation  from  Princeton  and  won  the  ad- 
miration and  loyalty  of  older  en>ployeee  with 
his  conslderateness  and  modesty.  Although 
clearly  destined  from  the  start  to  head  the 
Institution,  he  preferred  a  long  apprentice- 
ship, rising  through  the  ranks  In  both  the 
business  and  editorial  departments. 

He  continued  his  keen  Interest  in  the  edi- 
torial policies  o<  the  newspaper  even  after 
a  severe  heart  attack  In  1944  forced  him  to 
curtail  other  activities.  With  both  his  sons 
then  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces,  he  eon- 
Unued  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  publisher's 
position  until  1960.  when  he  passed  it  on  to 
Richard  and  called  on  Edward  W.  Scudder, 
Jr.,  to  assume  management  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion he  had  founded.  He  continued  as  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Mr.  Scudder  will  be  missed  by  many  ad- 
mirers for  his  gentleness  of  character,  keen 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  high  Ideals. 
He  contributed  much  to  civic  life  In  the 
State  and  Nation  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  newspaper  profession.  The  Star- 
Ledger  extends  its  sympathy  to  the  Scudder 
family  and  to  our  professional  coUeagues  of 
the  Newark  News. 


GraBtfl-b-Aid  fw  GcMral  Pabfic  Sckoel 
Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  REAMER 

or  IN  OIAKA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BBPBSSBITATIVSB 

Thursday,  February  29.  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  i^;>eaker.  under 
unanimous  consent  and  by  request.  I  am 
submitting  Vhe  following  letter  and  copy 
of  'House  enrolled  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion S,  which  was  passed  by  the  88th 


session  ol  the  General  Assembly  of  Indi- 
ana, for  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNoaBSsioirAL  Reoorb: 

Stats  or  Imdiana. 
Indtanapotis,  Februarif  tO.  1953. 
The  Honorable  John  V.  Bxamxb, 

Ignited  States  House  of  ttepresentuUvet, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 
BCt   Dxab  Mx.   Bzamxx;   I   am  strbmltting 
herewith  a  copy  of  House  Oonctnrent  Reso- 
lution 5  passed  by  the  88th  session  of  tha 
General  Assembly  of  Indiana  as  per  instruc- 
tions from  said  general  assembly. 
RespectfuUy. 

WxixiAit  C.  Bamucnr, 

Principal  Clerk. 

House  Enrolled  Concurrent  Resolution  I 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    tba 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  enact 
Federal  legislation  providing  grants-in-aid 
for  general  public  school  edticatlon 
continuously  for  the  past   16  years,  tha 
control  by  local  citixens  over  their  public 
schools  has  been  under  threat  by  forces  which 
have  presented  bills  before  Congress  calling 
for  a  nationwide  Federal  subsidy  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Those  who  advocat*  tills  departure  from 
our  traditional  system  of  local  and  State 
support  for  general  public  education  insist^ 
and  In  every  bfll  so  far  presented  to  the 
National  Congress  ttiey  have  pledged — that 
the  States  and  local  school  ^nita  shall  be 
tree  to  adminlstar  their  own  eaueatlonal  sys- 
tems without  interference  from  Washington. 
Their  insistence  makes  clear  they  reoognixa 
that  Federal  control  Is  Inherent  In  any  sys- 
tem of  Federal  aid.  There  Is  no  record  or 
Instance  of  an  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
that  is  not  accompanied  with  Federal  regula- 
tions and  controls.  There  Is.  moreover,  no 
way  to  make  a  promise  of  noninterference 
binding.  Congress  may  at  any  time  write 
a  new  law.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
only  rational  that  the  Federal  Ooremment 
ultimately  would  supervise  that  whloh  It 
subsidizes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  that  such  Is  a  natural  and 
legal  consequence.  Our  President,  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  at  a  time  when  he  was  head 
of  Columbia  University,  said.  "The  Federal 
Oovemment  has  no  right  to  take  money  out 
of  our  pocfceta  and  then  give  It  back  to  us 
wltlwut  some  form  of  su|>crvislon." 

When  such  controls  develop,  one  of  our 
basic  freedoms — the  right  of  a  free  people  to 
think — is  threatened.  Such  freedom  Is  not 
found  in  totalitarian  countries.  We  should 
not  want  to  destroy  It  here. 

There  are  many  other  substantial  reasons 
why  Federal  aid  to  education  should  be  op- 
posed. General  education  is  not  properly  a 
function  of  tte  Federal  Government.  Both 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  tradition  In 
this  country  make  It  a  matter  of  State  and 
local  concern.  It  is  better  controlled  locally 
by  a  system  that  has  democratically  brought 
our  people  Into  direct  contacts  with  their 
own  schools.  Federal  grants-in-aid  would 
surely  waaken  local  Initiative  as  we  have  It 
today.  Moreover.  Federal  grants  would  In- 
evitably tend  toward  standardization  and 
regimentation  of  education,  a  situation  clear- 
ly repugnant  to  Hooslers  who  resist  outside 
Interference  In  the  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Tlie  aUeged  objectives  to  be  realised  by 
Federal  aid  to  education,  it  has  been  proved, 
can  be  secured  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  recourse  to  Federal  aid. 
Equalization  of  educational  opportunity  Is 
proceeding  rapidly  under  the  auspices  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  even  In 
the  so-called  ix»r  States  recent  economic 
progress  has  reduced  substantially  the  dU- 
parity  in  educational  opportunlUca  that  for- 
merly existed.  Clearly,  one  of  the  ma)ar  rea- 
sons for  low  per  capita  spending  for  public 
schooU  la  those  States  In  the  past  has 
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due  to  unwillingness  of  the  States  them- 
selves to  improve  their  own  school  systems, 
particularly  the  schools  for  their  Negro 
children. 

On  the  national  seana  It  Is  obrkius  that 
our  National  Oovammant  must  reduce  rather 
than  increase  its  spending.  Tho  proposals  to 
subsidise  general  ediicatlon  would  only  fur- 
ther demoralise  the  Federal  budget,  at  a 
time  when  an  enormous  national  debt 
already  Is  imposing  serious  and  onerous 
flp«Tif.>^i  burdens  upon  future  generations. 
Our  national  ofBclals  have  set  a  goal  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  and  ending  deficit 
spending  and  recognise  this  is  urgent  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  inflation.  They  cannot  do 
so  if  ZMw  prograau  of  vast  Federal  pending 
are  to  l>e  adopted. 

Before  calling  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  grants-in-aid,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  U  necessary  for  the  States  to  assume  their 
rightful  obligations  by  putting  their  own 
houses  in  order.  The  interference  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  educational 
scene  at  this  time  not  only  would  perpetuate 
uneconomic  sctuml  organizations  which  pre- 
vent Increased  efficiency  In  our  local  school 
systems,  but  would  unfairly  call  upon  such 
States  as  Indiana  to  carry  the  financial  bur- 
den of  improving  school  systems  In  other 
States,  none  of  which  has  as  yet  proved  con- 
clusively its  dire  need  for  Federal  assistance. 
It  Is  the  enormous  Increase  In  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxation  that  has  preempted  almost 
every  method  of  taxation  and  made  the 
financing  of  State  and  local  government  so 
difficult.  We  must  halt  this  trend  or  this 
country  will  go  all  the  way  to  strong,  cen- 
tralised Federal  Government  and  the  de- 
structloh  of  State  and  local  government, 
which  is  one  of  tha  goals  of  socialism: 
Therefore  be  It 

IU»olved  b|/  the  House  of  Jt^prerentstives 
of  the  Gfnerml  Assemblf  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  {the  Senate  oo»eurrkn§): 

SscnoM  1.  That  tJM  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  refrain  from  enacting  any  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  a  Bsderal  sub- 
sidy for  gsnerml  puhUc  school  education, 
thereby  opening  the  way  for  Federal  controls 
and  supervision  over  a  function  that  clearly 
it  the  responsibility  at  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Ssc.  2.  That  a  aopy  of  thia  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Prsaldent  of  the  United  Statea.  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  Governors  of  the  various 
States. 


Tkc  SmUI  fmrndAom  af  tke  Lefal 
PrafcssMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  HSW  TOSLK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESEMTATIVBB 

Thursday.  February  26.  1953 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoiu),  I  include  the  following  sermon 
of  Very  Rev.  Laurence  J.  McOinley,  S.  J.. 
at  the  annual  red  Mass.  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral: 

TKS    SoCXAI.    FOHCTKMr    or    TBS    LaOAL 

PaorsssioM 

(By  Very  Rev.  Laurence  J.  kIcGinlay,  8.  J.) 

Toirn  sociAi.  ruitcnuN 

On  the  calendar  of  the  spirit  we  have 
marked  this  day  to  gather  in  the  home  of 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  Humbly  we  ask  God's 
blessing  upon  our  courta  in  this  year  of 
decision.  This  social  act  of  sacrlfloe.  the 
boly  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  which  fulfilled  the 
old  law  and  validated  the  new.  manlfaeta 
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.ths  ssrlous  yurpss*  with  whl^  you  racsM 
your  share  In  the  total  task  e(  human  so- 
ciety. ICy  role  U  to  lormutata  and  stress 
the  pertinence  of  your  profession  to  the 
larger  pattern  of  society's  life  and  work.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  of  the  soda!  function 
of  your  legal  profession. 

Human  society  is  more  than  tha  sum  ct 
ita  parts  more  than  a  catalog  of  disparate 
skills,  more  than  a  listing  of  unrelated  legal 
enUUes.  The  essence  of  society  is  to  be 
found  in  lU  luxlty:  in  the  unity  of  Ita 
origin  In  the  one  Creator.  God.  In  the  unity 
of  Ita  destiny  in  the  one  Redeemer  God,  in 
the  unity  of  ita  task:  the  collaborative  pro- 
motion of  the  temporal  and  etamal  welfare 
of  all  of  us  so  that  each  may  fulfill  his 
origin  and  attain  his  destiny.  This  unity  of 
soctaty  la  in  danger  today,  not  only  from 
without  but  nuMt  specially  from  within. 
Our  western  civilization  tands  to  dislntagrata 
from  Ita  very  complexity.  Too  often  It  re- 
serves ita  accolade  for  the  technologist  who 
atomizes  the  part  and  denies  it  to  the  philoso- 
pher who  gives  meaning  to  the  whole.  It  Is 
especially  important  then  In  our  complex 
society  that  each  part  see  ita  function  In 
the  light  of  the  whole.  And  so  I  ask :  What 
is  your  social  function,  your  contribution  to 
your  society?  Besides  the  skillful  perform- 
ance of  legal  tasks  In  your  busy  days,  what 
more  does  society  ask  from  you,  as  men  of 
the  Isw.  for  the  collaborative  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  all  the  sons  of  God?  I  think 
tt  asks  two  things:  First,  that  you  be.  what 
you  are  clearly  considered  to  be,  a  true  pro- 
fesesion;  and  seoond,  that  you  be.  what  the 
times  BO  \irgently  need,  men  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  ot  law. 

narssszoNAL  utx 

Of  any  role  that  it  oonatstently  caUa  a 
profession  the  sound  Judgment  of  human 
nature  seems  to  ask  three  things.  It  asks 
them  also  of  you  in  your  social  function  as  a 
true  profession. 

Society's  first  requirement  ct  any  profaa- 
slon  Is  sklU.  The  average  citlsen  esteems 
you  because  you  exercise  a  higher  skill,  one 
beyond  his  reach.  Your  tasks  are  so  close 
to  the  vitals  of  human  life  that  upon  your 
training  and  preparation  depends  the  pre- 
vention not  Just  of  error  but  of  tragedy. 
This  esteem  is  a  challenge  to  your  fidelity. 
It  Is  a  stimulus  to  your  conviction  that  amid 
all  the  aordldness  of  human  quarrels  yours 
Is  a  truly  professional  taak  as  you  bring  the 
trained  order  of  your  mind  to  solve  the 
confusion  of  human  conflict. 

Society's  seoond  requirement  of  any  pro- 
feaslon  is  service.  Men  do  not  begrudge  you 
^tia^Tiirtiti  success.  They  know  that  your  con- 
tribution Is  essential  to  society's  life.  But 
they  do  Inspect  your  spirit,  your  motive  as 
you  approach  your  task,  because  they  have 
granted  you  prestige  that  money  cannot  buy, 
the  prestige  won  by  devotion  to  <dlent  and 
to  law.  This  prestige  is  also  a  challenge.  It 
reminds  you  that  though  men  enter  a  pro- 
fession for  a  livelihood  the  measure  of  their 
success  In  It  is  the  service  they  perform. 
It  keeps  you  aware  (tf  the  fact  that  the  men 
of  law  take  with  them  into  their  sunset 
ye&n  only  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice 
done  through  their  Instrumentality. 

Society's  third  requirement  of  any  profes- 
sion Is  self-discipline.  Men  set  any  profes- 
sion, and  especUlly  yours,  above  the  trades 
and  utilities  In  this:  tiiat  your  discipline  Is 
regulated  by  higher  standards  you  yourselves 
impose  beyond  the  caU  of  statute.  Here  cer- 
tainly Is  a  challenge  to  your  professional 
sense:  to  know  that  within  you  Is  the  only 
ultimate  guaranty  of  the  faith  of  our  Amer- 
ican society  that  our  courta  are  beyond  ve- 
nality. 

Skill,  service,  self -discipline — ^thsse  are  the 
requlrementa  of  a  true  profession.  They  are 
desperately  needed  by  America  In  this  year 
of  decision.  We  need  your  skill  to  counter- 
act the  creed  of  minimal  effort  for  mawlmum 


reward.  We  need  your  service  to  counteract 
the  cult  of  glamour:  the  flaahing  smile,  the 
witty  phrase,  the  artlfkiial  homespun  ot 
sentiment  as  substitutes  for  the  solid  values 
of  life.  And  we  need  your  self -discipline 
to  counteract  the  code  of  amoral  dexterity. 
This  Is  Indeed  part  of  your  social  function: 
to  be  what  you  are  considered  to  be.  a  true 
profession. 
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Totzr  other  social  function  In  this  our  day 
Is  one  most  particularly  your  own:  4sdlca- 
tion  to  the  spirit  of  law.  '  ' 

These  last  decades,  the  walls  of  eivillsa- 
tion's  courta  have  been  defaced  not  only  by 
the  sprawling,  defiant  handwriting  of  the 
lawless  hut  by  the  polished.  Incisive  phrases 
of  those  philosophers  who  have  cut  deeply 
into  the  fabric  of  men's  belief  In  natural 
moral  law.  "Right,"  they  tell  us,  to  only  an 
"empty  Bubetrat\un**  to  account  for  legal 
coercion.  "Force,  mitigated  by  good  man- 
ners." is  the  ultimate  explanation  of  legal- 
ity. "Natural  law  and  an  ultimate  standard 
of  Justice,"  they  repeat,  "are  examples  of  Il- 
lusion on  illusion.** 

Washington  warned  us  long  since  against 
those  who  would  drive  a  wedge  between  re- 
ligion and  morality.  This  century's  attack 
on  the  natural  moral  law  has  driven  a 
wedge  between  the  hibral  and  the  legal  order. 
Ita  effecta  are  all  too  sadly  clear. 

In  private  lite  this  denial  of  the  moral  law 
has  endangered  the  sense  of  personal  moral 
obligation  on  which  denKtcracy  stands.  It 
has  imperilled  the  monitoring  voice  of  con- 
science and  the  fruitful  inhibitions  of  a 
sense  of  gilOt.  Xh  the  cointa  this  denial  of 
the  nattiral  moral  law  has  made  law  penal 
only:  a  trap  for  the  unwary  and  unwise.  It 
has  made  legal  proceas  a  game  with  artificial 
rules. where  dexterity  of  action  is  more  prized 
than  consistency  of  principle.  Among  the 
xxatlons  this  denial  of  the  natural  moral  law 
has  substituted  force  for  moral  obligation 
and  made  possible  the  triumph  of  the  law 
of  Jungle  over  the  law  of  reason  In  the 
organised  violence  of  the  absolute  state. 

Tour  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  law  means 
this:  keen  understanding,  deep  conviction 
and  artlcQlato  defense  of  the  natural  moral 
law.  "liSt  us  be  reallata."  your  opponento 
say.  And  you  reply:  there  are  no  greater 
realities  In  life  than  those  Inalienable  righta 
for  which  men  die.  *Xet  us  be  practical, 
pragmatic."  they  say.  And  you  reply:  noth- 
ing Is  more  practical,  more  indispensable  to 
any  man  even  the  philosopher  of  law  him- 
self—on the  bench  or  balled  before  It — than 
moral  right  to  which  thez«  oorre^mnds  a 
moral  obligation.  "Let  us  take  cognlcance 
ol  history,"  they  say,  "the  voices  of  man- 
kind." And  you  reply:  for  more  than  twp 
thousand  years  the  voices  of  our  Western 
World  have  proclaimed  the  ultimate  basis  ot 
legality  to  be  the  moral  law  ordained  by  God. 
Voices  in  the  desert  of  Moses,  the  Athens  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Rome  of  Cicero;  the  voice 
of  a  Paul,  of  a  Justinian,  an  Augustine,  a 
Gratian;  the  voice  of  an  Aquinas,  "This 
participation  of  the  eternal  law  in  the  ra- 
tional creature  Is  called  the  natural  law**; 
the  voice  of  a  Bracton,  "The  king  is  xmder 
God  and  the  law";  of  a  Thomas  More.  "I  die 
the  King's  good  servant  but  God's  first";  of  a 
Jefferson.  "All  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  righta"— 
these  are  the  voices  of  our  history. 

With  every  pledge  of  human  righta  from 
Magna  Carta  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  you  too  are  dedicated  to  the  spirit 
of  law,  the  natural  mcH-al  law.  Like  this 
Mass  yon  also  have  your  credo: 

"God.  Supreme  Intelligence,  created  all 
things,  men  Included,  according  to  a  divine 
plan.  There  is  a  divine  eternal  taw.  This  Z 
believe. 

"Man.  possessing  freedom  and  intelligence, 
can  ascertain  his  basic  righta  and  duties  In 
this  plan.  There  Is  a  natural  moral  taw.  This 
1  bellsvs. 
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rro  tacptma.  to  clarify,  to  determine  In 
concrete  dreunurtances  tbls  natural  moral 
law  Is  the  function  of  biunan  law  and  of  the 
men  of  law.   Thia  also  I  believe." 

▼OCATIOM 

Tour  social  function  as  trtily  professional 
men.  dedicated  to  tbe  spirit  of  law,  Is  ob- 
viously a  high  calling.  You  can  say  of  your- 
selves the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman:  "Ood 
has  committed  some  work  to  me  which  He 
his  not  committed  to  another.  I  have  my 
mission.  I  have  a  part  in  a  great  work." 
Truly  you  have — for  you  are  Instruments  of 
Ood,  Interpreting  his  moral  law  in  the  con- 
crete complexities  of  modern  society  and  thus 
guiding  men  to  that  ordered  fulfillment  of 
their  natiire  which  Is  each  creature's  destined 
happiness. 

It  Is  well  then  that  we  have  gathered  to 
pray  together  to  the  Holy  Spirit — the  Divine 
Advocate — for  the  wisdom  you  so  need  In 
this  year  of  decision.  May  His  gifts  be  poured 
abundantly  upon  you — especially  one  He 
gave  to  Paul:  a  certain  "boldness  of  speech," 
an  Incisive  confidence  in  the  frank  advocacy 
of  truth.  For  you  too  have  been  made  "fit 
ministers — not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit; 
not  of  the  letter  that  kills  but  of  tbe  spirit 
that  gives  life." 


Pablic  Library  Scrrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REBI/UIKS 

or  I 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953    \ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  of  a 
plan  of  action  to  develop  public-library 
service  in  areas  without  such  service,  or 
with  inadequate  library  facilities  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  statement  entitled  "So 
That  All  May  Read — A  Project  To  Bring 
Library  Books  to  All  the  People  of  Ken- 
tucky" was  recently  made  by  Harry  W. 
Schacter.  president  of  the  Kaufman 
Straus  Co..  Louisville.  Ky..  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Seelbach  Hotel.  Louisville.  Ky..  on 
February  6,  1953.  I  am  also  including  a 
statemen:;  entitled  "Addendimi  to  Pre- 
ceding," dated  February  6,  1953. 

A  group  of  patriotic  Americans  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  have  set  out 
to  do  something  about  the  lack  of  public- 
library  service  in  areas  without  such 
service,  or  with  inadequate  library  fa- 
cilities. This  is  one  of  the  important 
problems  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  confronted  with  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  Congress  has  failed  to 
act  favorably  on  legislation  making 
available  matching  funds  to  the  States 
with  such  inadequate  library  service  in 
the  rural  areas  for  a  demonstration  pe- 
riod of  5  years. 

Considering  all  the  facts.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  such  an  approach  from  this 
Congress  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  the  development  of  better  library 
service  in  rural  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  A  careful  study  of  this  problem 
in  areas  where  such  demonstration  pro- 
grams have  been  made  discloses  that  the 
local  people  readily  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  continuation  of  library 
service  to  the  same  extent  that  they  ac- 
cepted rural  electrification,  rural  tele- 


Idiones.  and  the  local  county  agent  to 
advise  them  about  local  farming  plans. 
The  legislation  pending  before  Congress 
may  be  termed  more  or  less  an  educa- 
tional program  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  and  should  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  this 
group  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  Ken- 
tucky, headed  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Schac- 
ter, and  the  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee,  Mrs.  Barry  Bingham.  Loiiis- 
ville,  Ky..  and  many  others,  will  suc- 
cessfully do  something  about  the  inade- 
quacies of  library  service  in  Kentucky. 
The  Kentucky  plan  is  outstanding, 
worthy  of  close  scrutiny  and  examina- 
tion by  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
by  all  interested  groui)s  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  statements  follow: 

So  That  All  Mat  Rca» — A  Paojacr  To  Bking 
LnaAST  Books  to  All  thz  Pk»>lx  or  Kxm- 

TUCKT 

A.   A   STATEMENT  Or  THE  PEOBLEM 

Sixty  percent  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
have  no  public  library  service.  Only  North 
X>akota  has  a  higher  percentage,  62  percent. 
We  rank  47th  of  tbe  ^8  States.  We  are  next 
to  the  bottonr. 

What  Is  even  more  shocking  Is  that  80 
percent  of  the  rural  population  of  Kentucky 
Is  in  this  plight — no  public  library  service  of 
any  kind — no  access  to  library  books  for 
either  young  or  old.  And  yet  three  States  in 
tlie  Union — Delaware.  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island — have  completely  solved  this 
problem.  All  of  their  people  have  access  to 
library  bocAs.  As  against  SI  .66  per  capita 
that  Massachusetts  spends  on  Its  public 
library  service,  Kentucky  spends  25  cents. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Kentucky  has  been 
called  a  backward  State? 

In  these  past  10  years  Kentucky  has  made 
great  strides  in  social  and  economic  progress 
m  many  flekls.  In  one  field,  however,  de- 
spite the  gallant  efforts  of  a  small  group  of 
dedicated  people,  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  That  is  the  providing 
of  library  books  for  our  people — especially  in 
the  rural  areas.  Kentucky  cannot  call  itself 
a  progressive  State  until  this  glaring  defi- 
ciency Is  remedied.  It's  a  massive  Job.  But 
Kentucky  has.  In  these  past  years,  sxiccess- 
fully  met  challenges  as  great  and  greater. 

How  can  we  bring  library  books  to  ail  the 
people  of  Kentucky?  The  answer  to  the 
problem  where  it  Is  most  acute — In  the  rural 
areas — is  the  bookmobile. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Friends  of  Ken- 
tucky Libraries,  after  tremendous  effort,  has 
been  able  to  provide  6  bookmobiles — a  pitiful 
drop  in  the  bucket.  In  1947  Georgia  already 
had  28.  If  our  present  rate  of  progress  is 
maintained  we'd  have  to  wait  for  48  years, 
until  the  year  2000.  Just  to  get  1  book- 
mobile for  each  county  that  presently  has 
no  library  services.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  wait  that  long.  It  is  much  later  than  we 
think. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that,  if  the 
Kentucky  Library  Association  and  the 
Friends  of  Kentucky  Libraries  were  to 
spend  the  year  1959  In  an  intensive  effort  of 
research  and  planning,  a  campaign  could  be 
launched  early  In  1964,  which  might  provide 
enough  bookmobiles  for  all  of  Kentucky,  and 
do  the  Job  in  3  months  that  would  take  48 
years  to  do  at  the  present  rat*. 

B.   THE    PLAM 

We  must  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
bookmobile  service  where  needed,  to  every 
citizen  in  the  State,  no  matter  how  many 
bookmobiles  It  takes.  Let  us  assume  that 
100  would  be  needed.  That  number  would 
be  adjusted  to  the  actual  need,  as  soon  as 
that  was  determlnied. 


Hie  plan  I  would  suggest  to  launch  tbe 
bookmobile  program  is  a  simple  one.  It  in- 
volves the  participation  of  private  citizens 
and  corporations;  of  the  State  government; 
and  of  the  local  communities.  The  respon- 
slbiUty  would  be  divided  as  foUows: 

1.  Private  citlaens  would  launch  a  3 
months'  campaign  in  early  1954  to  raise 
enough  money  from  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  perhapa  entire  communities,  to 
cover  both  the  cost  of  all  the  bookmobiles 
needed,  and  of  their  initial  complement  of 
books. 

2.  Legislation  would  be  sought  from  the 
State  legislature  early  In  the  1954  session 
to  assure  sufficient  funds  for  the  necessary 
expanalon  of  the  staff  of  the  library  exten- 
sion service;  for  the  needed  Increase  n  book 
purchases:  and  for  the  later  replacement  of 
bookmobile   equipment. 

3.  Agreements  would  be  reached  with 
those  local  communities  to  be  serviced  by 
bookmobiles  that  they  would  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  staffing  the  bookmobiles; 
of  taking  care  of  its  garaging,  maintenance, 
and  repair;  and  of  providing  the  gasoline 
and  oil  necessary  for  Its  operation.  Thus, 
there  would  be  complete  participation  in  the 
project  at  all  levels  of  ovu-  SUte  life.  Nat- 
ural regional  lines,  rather  than  county  lines, 
should  determine  what  is  a  local  community. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  contribution 
suggested  above  for  the  local  communities 
were  small.  When  it  is  considered  that  80 
percent  of  our  rural  population  has  no 
library  service,  and  that  most  of  that  is  due 
to  the  impoverishment  of  so  many  of  our 
counties,  the  contribution  of  the  local  com- 
munity must,  at  the  start,  be  small. 

C.   THE   BTABT 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  Friends  of 
Kentucky  Libraries  spend  the  first  5  months 
of  1953  In  intensive  research  to  secure  the 
following  information: 

1.  How  many  bookmobiles  would  be 
needed  to  cover  the  entire  State  of  Ken- 
tucky? ThU  information  should  be  charted 
on  a  map.  showing  the  exact  location  of  each 
of  the  routes. 

2.  What  would  be  the  estimated  cost  <tf 
the  total  number  of  bookmobUea  needed,  to 
include — 

(a)  The  cost  of  the  truck  Itself. 

(b)  The  special  paint  Job  decided  upon. 

(c)  Tbe  cost  of  the  conversion  of  the 
truck  into  a  bookmobile. 

(d)  The  cost  of  the  books  that  would  go 
into  that  truck. 

3.  How  much  of  an  annual  appropriation 
would  be  required  from  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  provide — 

(a)  For  the  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the 
library  extension  service  to  meet  adequately 
the  expanded  need. 

(b)  The  necessary  number  of  additional 
books  per  year  to  provide  continuing  service. 

(c)  For  the  replacement  of  the  booluno- 
biles,  when  worn  out. 

4.  How  many  communities  in  the  State 
which  need  bookmobiles  woxild  agree  to  un- 
dertake to  render  the  following  services  to 
the  bookmobile  program — 

(a)  To  provide  and  pay  for  the  service  of 
a  librarian-driver  of  the  bookmobUe. 

(b)  To  provide  the  garage,  servlcmg,  and 
maintenance  of  the  truck. 

(c)  To  provide  the  gasoline  and  oil  neces- 
sary for  Its  operation. 

(d)  To  suggest  the  person  or  group  who 
would  accept  the  responsibUlty  of  the  total 
program  in  their  community. 

The  assembling  of  thU  information  is  so 
important,  and  the  time  and  tlie  work  to- 
volved  so  extensive,  that  It  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  worthwhile  for  the  Friends  of  Ken- 
tucky Ubrarles  to  spend  whatever  money 
is  necessary  to  secure  this  information. 
without  which  the  program  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  launched. 

This  work  must  be  directed  by  a  dedicated 
person,  working  full-Ume,  and  one  who  can 
secure  the  cooperation  of  many  volunteers. 
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n  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the 
proper  person  be  found.  That  sbonld  be 
the  Job  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  Book- 
mobiles, set  up  hy  the  Kentucky  Library  As- 
sociation and  tbe  Ftiends  of  Kentut^ 
Libraries  under  the  chairmanship  of  ICr. 
Paul  Hughes.  The  deadline  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  research  should  be  about  the 
1st  of  June  1963. 

D.  THE  PBOOEAM  OT  ACTIOW 

When  the  research  was  finished.  aU  the 
facts  would  be  assembled  and  evaluated,  and 
the  aUover  campaign  launched.  The  cam- 
paign would  divide  itself  into  three  major 
operations : 

1.  Operation  Citlaen. 

2.  Operation  State  Government. 

3.  Operation  Local  Community. 

The  approach  to  each  would  obviously 
have  to  be  different,  azul  might  be  as  foilowa: 

i.  Operation  citixen 

Let  us  continue  to  assume  that  100  book- 
mobiles will  be  needed,  and  that  each  book- 
mobile would  cost  approzlnuitely  $3,000  to 
include  the  cost  of  the  truck;  the  cost  of 
its  conversion  to  a  bookmobile;  the  cost  of 
Its  paint  Job;  and  the  cost  at  its  initial 
complement  of  books.  Ttuve  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  la  no  mean  stun  to  raise  In 
Kentucky.  Tet.  I  am  confident  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  100 
bookmobiles  than  for  10. 

There  should  first  be  developed  a  book- 
mobile conunlttee,  under  the  chairmanahip 
of  some  i>erBon  of  great  prestige  throughout 
Kentucky.  That  person's  first  Job  would  be 
to  undertake  to  enlist  a  small  group  of 
influential  citlaens  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  would  be  augmented  sub- 
sequently by  ways  suggested  later  on.  If  it 
were  deemed  advisable,  the  writer  would  be 
willing  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  suboom- 
mlttee  concerned  directly  with  the  fund- 
raising  campaign. 

A  statewide  list  would  then  be  prepared 
of  citlaens.  oorporatiaoa.  and  communities 
who  would  be  asked  to  contribute  either  the 
sum  of  $3,000  for  one  bookmobile,  or  $1,500 
for  a  half  booknu>bile. 

When  it  became  clear  that  both  the  State 
government  and  local  oommunitles  were  pre- 
pared to  do  their  aliare,  an  intensive  S -month 
campaign  would  be  laxmched.  beginning 
'  March  1.  1954,  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  buy  the  total  number  of  bookmobUea  to 
cover  the  entire  State. 

For  this  purpose,  an  attractive  brochure 
in  color  should  be  printed,  setting  forth  the 
salient  facts  as  developed  by  the  research, 
and  the  objectives  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  brochure  be  in 
two  printings — one  to  reach  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  the  other,  the  specific  donors.  In 
both,  there  would  be  a  picture  of  what  a 
bookmobile  would  look  like,  and  on  the 
lower  left  hand  twdy  of  the  panel  there 
would  be  printed  "Presented  to  tbe  people 
of  Kentucky  by  the  Blank  Corp..  LoulsviUe. 
Ky.."  or  "Presented  to  tbe  p*0|de  of  Kentucky 
by  the  citlaens  of  Franklin." 

Kach  person,  corporation,  or  town  solicited 
would  have  its  name  actually  prmted  on  the 
truck  panel  illustrated  in  the  brochure. 
WhUe  it  would  cost  a  litUe  more,  it  would  be 
excellent  publicity. 

It  should  be  stressed  to  all  thoae  aoUdted 
that  this  would  be  the  only  time  they  would 
be  approached  for  the  IxxAmobUe  campaign, 
that  the  SUte  would  teke  over  from  that 
point  on,  and  that  all  oontribatkma  were 
tax  deductible. 

In  thoee  caaee  where  t3.000  or  even  $1,800 
might  be  too  much  to  swing  for  1  year,  per- 
haps a  2-year  or  even  a  3 -year  donation  plan 
might  be  worked  out  and  financed  through 
a  bank  or  banks.  No  more  than  two  donors* 
names  would  appear  on  any  bookmobUe. 
hence  the  donations  would  have  to  be  either 
for  one  bookmobile  or  for  half  a  bookmobUe. 

IncldentaUy.  the  body  of  the  bookmobUe. 
instead  of  being  painted  black  •■  at 


would  be  painted  tn  gay  colors  to  make  it 
stand  out  wherever  it  went.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artiste  of  our  Stete.  and  they  stated 
that  they  would  gladly  donate  their  servtoea 
for  such  a  project. 

The  campaign  committee  itself  would,  of 
course,  use  every  pubUclty  means  at  ite  dis- 
posal, including  the  support  of  the  entire 
Kentucky  Press  Association,  which  I  am  con- 
fident would  be  forthcoming. 

2.  Operation  State  government 

Ton  may  recaU  that  the  committee  for 
Kentucky  had  in  it  repreaentetlves  from 
every  walk  of  life.  When  the  committee 
stispended  Ite  operations  on  March  1,  1950, 
aU  the  members  thereof  agreed  that  it,  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  some  one  project 
seemed  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  worthwhUe, 
I  could  sound  the  tocsin  and  th^  would 
aU  take  their  stetions  again. 

I  consider  the  bookmobUe  project  of  s\x:h 
importance,  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  Jvst 
that.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  get  aU 
tbe  business  groups,  the  farm  groups,  tbe 
labor  groupa.  the  education  groups,  and  all 
the  others  operating  in  our  SUte,  to  give  a 
ringing  endorsement  to  the  project. 

The  heads  of  these  groups  would  be  called 
together  about  the  middle  of  Jime  1953. 
shortly  after  the  research  was  finished.  In  a 
meeting  with  the  general  campaign  commit- 
tee and  the  entire  project  explained  to  them. 
Once  their  endorsement  was  secured  for  the 
project,  the  heads  of  these  key  organisations 
would  be  added  to  the  general  campaign 
conunlttee. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  1953  the  enlarged 
campaign  committee  would  call  on  Governor 
WetlMrby,  outline  to  him  the  complete  proj- 
ect and  the  amount  of  appropriations  needed 
from  the  Stete  legislature,  as  developed  by 
the  reeearch.  The  committee  would  then 
ask.  not  only  for  his  personal  support  to  se- 
cure theee  ^impropriations  from  tbe  1954 
legislature,  but  also  for  his  help  in  m»*<"g 
it  possible  for  us  to  appear  either  before  a 
Joint  session  of  tbe  legislature,  or,  at  least, 
before  a  Joint  session  of  the  appropriations 
committees,  early  in  the  session,  to  present 
the  case  for  this  legisUticm.  In  tbto  way. 
there  is  a  great  likelihood  that  tbe  Stete 
would  come  through  with  ite  share  of  the 
help.  During  September  and  October  1053. 
tbe  campaign  brochure,  bearing  tbe  support 
at  aU  the  Important  Stete  groups,  would  be 
sent  to  every  candidate  for  the  leglsUture. 
with  a  request  for  his  support  of  the  legis- 
lation needed  to  put  tbe  campaign  into  effect. 

The  present  plan  envisages  the  fund-rais- 
ing campaign  by  the  private  cltisens  as  com- 
ing  after  the  legislature  has  voted  ite  sup- 
port. However,  this  represente  a  trouble- 
some problem.  If  legislative  support  is  predi- 
cated on  the  success  of  the  dtlaen's  fiind- 
ralslng  campaign.  It  might  be  more  desirable 
to  hold  the  campaign  before  tbe  legislature 
meets — say  for  3  months,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1968.  If  this  were  done,  tbe  ciU- 
sen's  contributions  would  be  made  contin- 
gent upon  secxiring  the  support  needed  from 
the  legislature.  In  order  to  determine  which 
is  the  best  method,  both  Governor  Wetberby 
and  soDM  of  tbe  key  fligures  in  the  legislature 
ought  to  be  consulted  very  early  in  tbe 
program. 

J.  Operation  loeel  eomynunity 

When  it  seemed  that  the  help  of  the  State 
goremment  might  be  forthcoming,  the  re- 
search staff  would  again  call  upon  local  com- 
munity leaders — this  time  not  for  informa- 
tion, but  for  the  ptirpose  of  setting  up  local 
organlaatlons  to  launch  the  project.  The 
purpoee  of  these  meetings  wou^  be — 

(a)  To  give  them  the  facte  as  indicated 
by  the  survey. 

(b)  TO  see  whether  the  leaders  would  fi- 
nally agree  to  support  the  program  in  their 
own  community. 

(c)  To  see  which  person  or  group  in  the 
eoDununlty  would  undertake  tbe  re^ionsl- 


bUlty  of  earr]rlng  out  the  community's  share 
in  the  program. 

(d)  To  mobilise  the  community  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  needed. 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  conunlttee 
for  Kentucky's  successfiU  techniques  might 
be  used,  as  follows: 

When  the  heads  of  the  various  statewide 
organisations  were  brought  together,  not 
only  would  they  be  asked  for  support  of  the 
idea,  but  also  to  write  to  every  local  com- 
munity in  the  State  where  they  had  repre- 
sentetlon,  vuging  local  supp<H^  for  the  idea. 

Therefore,  when  a  wcH-ker  from  the  library 
group  came  to  a  community,  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  head,  the  local  farm  bureau 
head,  the  local  labor  group  heads,  the  local 
school  superintendent,  etc..  woiUd  all  have 
been  alerted  in  advance  by  the  Stete  chair- 
man of  his  particular  group.  Securing  lo- 
cal support  would  then  be  very  much  easier. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that  in  about 
80  communities  In  Kentucky  today,  there  are 
community  Improvement  (nxtgrams  going  on, 
many  of  them  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  leaders  of 
each  of  these  comm;inlty  programs  are  lock- 
ing for  projecte.  What  coxUd  be  a  better 
project  for  them  to  support  than  to  bring 
library  service  to  their  chUdren  and  to  their 
grovmups? 

I  have  checked  Mm  idea  with  Iflr.  Eteaton 
Buff,  president  of  Farson,  Ruff  *  Northlich— 
one  of  the  raotX  important  advertlsmg  agen« 
cles  in  LoulsviUe. 

He  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  idea. 
that  he  offered  his  services  and  those  of  bis 
agency  to  the  project,  without  any  char^. 
He  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  tbe 
program. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  project  with 
Dr.  Vlnsel,  executive  secretary  of  the  Louis- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  George 
Mascott,  executive  secretary  of  the  Kentu^y 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  both  en- 
thusiastic about  the  idea.  They  agreed  to 
give  us  a  list  of  citizens  and  corporations 
who,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  doiuite  a  bookmobile  or,  at 
least,  half  of  a  botAmobUe.  We  now  have 
these  llste. 

The  idea  is  stUl  In  ite  preliminary  stages, 
but  already  the  foUowlng  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  varloiu  people  whom  I  have 
eonsulted: 

I.  It  was  suggested  that  one  of  tbe  large 
ecHnpanles  in  town  might  be  approached  to 
finance  a  film  to  be  called  A  Day  with  a  Book- 
mobile which  would  be  used  in  all  three 
operations: 

(a)  Operation  Cltlsen. 

(b)  Operation  Stete  Government. 

(c)  Operation  Local  Community. 

3.  It  was  suggested  that* we  might  try  In 
LouisvUle  a  "book  blits."  This  idea  would 
be  to  mobUiae  the  vromen  of  Louisville  into 
a  1 -night  campaign  to  collect  from  every 
household  all  the  books  it  had  to  spare,  for 
wae  by  the  bookmobUes.  A  tremendcnis  Job 
along  these  Unes  was  done  in  a  recent  polio 
campaign  in  LouisvUle.  I  feel  that  it  cotdd 
be  eminently  successful  In  Louisville,  and 
would  suggest  that  an  objective  of  250,000 
boolu  be  set  for  the  1 -night  campaign — 6 
books  from  each  of  about  50,000  homes. 

Since  tbe  physical  weight  of  the  books 
would  be  a  problem,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  vre  could  organise  all  of  the 
trucking  oompaniea  and  their  unions,  and 
aU  the  taxlcab  companies  and  others,  to 
provide  the  trucks  necessary  to  cover  the 
entire  city  for  tbe  evening  at  the  campaign. 

Where  people  do  not  have  books  to  spare, 
it  might  be  {banned  to  solicit  from  them 
a  money  contribution,  in  lieu  of  books. 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  contact 
the  American  Book  Publishers  Association,  to 
ask  them  to  make  available  to  us  their  book 
discards. 

4.  Another  suggestion  made  was  that  on 
Bonve  Saturday  morning  we  ask  all  of  the 
movlng-pietiue  houses  in  Louisville  to  run 
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a  morning  children's  program,  the  admis- 
sion charge  being  two  books  for  the  book- 
mobile. This  Idea  seems  to  me  to  have  con- 
siderable merit,  and  I  rather  imagine  that 
the  moving-picture  people  would  go  Xor  it 
•nthuslastically. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might 
approach  the  Ford  Foundation  for  a  grant 
for  the  bookmobiles.  Even  If  we  could  secure 
such  a  grant,  which  is  extremely  doubtful, 
I  would  still  be  in  favor  of  us  doing  the  job 
ourselves.  I  believe  that  we  should  turn 
for  help  outside  of  the  State  only  when  we 
have  exhausted  all  of  ovir  own  possibilities. 
I  am  confident  that  we  in  Kentucky  can  do 
this  job  on  oiur  own — and  successfully,      i 

The  above  Is  a  rough  outline  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  means  of  achieving  it.  I  am 
confident  that  if  and  when  it  is  launched. 
It  will  be  substantially  Improved  upon  by 
the  thinking  of  the  Friends  of  Kentucky  14- 
braries.  the  Kentucky  Library  Association, 
and  the  campaign  comnUttee. 

The  following  would  be  the  approximate 
timing  of  the  project: 

November  15,  1953,  to  January  1.  1953: 
Selection  of  the  chairman,  development  of 
the  bookmobile  committee,  preparation  of 
the  questionnaires  for  the  research,  selec- 
tion of  the  staff,  and  planning  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

January  3,  1953 :  Beginning  of  the  research 
and  assembling  of  the  data. 

June  1.  1953 :  Research  completed,  prepara- 
tion of  brochiire. 

June  16,  1963 :  Meeting  of  former  commit- 
tee for  Kentucky  group  heads. 

June  35.  1953:  Meeting  with  Oovemor 
Wetherby. 

September  1  to  November  1,  1953: 
Contacting  all  candidates  for  legislature  and 
solicit  their  support. 

■arly  January  1954:  Appearance  of  book- 
mobile committee  before  Joint  session  of  leg- 
islature. 

March  1  to  July  1.  1954:  Finance  campaign. 

April  1954:  Louisville  "book  blitz."  | 

A  Satiirday  in  April  1954:  Louisville  mov- 
ing pictiire  theater  project  (children's  pro- 
gram— admlssioQ  two  books  for  bookmo- 
bile) . 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  If  this  project 
were  successful  we  would  have  a  blueprint 
for  similar  projects  in  every  State  in  the 
country  which  has  a  library  problem.  We 
would  then  be  making  a  significant  contrlbu  • 
tlon,  not  only  to  Kentucky,  but  to  the  entire 
country. 

RespectfuPv  submitted. 

Haut  W.  Schactxs. 

AODKtTDXJM.    TO    PXECXDIlfG,     FBRTTAXT     6.     1953 

Shortly  after  the  preceding  was  written, 
the  bookmobile  project  began  rolling  and 
gained  momentum  at  an  amazing  rate.  The 
response  of  everyone  to  whose  attention  the 
IM-oJect  was  brought,  has  been  one  of  the 
great  enthusiasm. 

A  good  many  important  things  have  hap- 
pened since  this  memo  was  first  prepared. 
It  might  be  well  to  list  some  of  them.  They 
follow: 

.  PCaSONNZI. 

Mrs.  Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the  book 
depMU-tment  of  the  LoiUsvllle  Courier  Jour- 
nal, has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
general  committee.  Mrs.  Paul  Blazer  of 
Ashland,  Ky.,  has  accepted  the  vice  chairman- 
ship. 

The  finance  campaign  committee  will  be 
headed  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Schacter.  president 
of  Kaufman  Straus,  as  chairman,  with  Mr. 
Merle  Robertson,  president  of  the  Libert^ 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Louisville,  as 
treasurer. 

Nicholas  H.  Doeker,  Jr.,  was  appointed  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  project.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Louisville  Chamber  oC 
Commerce,  office  space  was  given  without 
charge  to  the  project  on  the  mezzanine  in 
the  chamjder's  offlces  at  Third  and  Liberty 


Streets  in  LoulsvlUe.  The  telephone  number 
is — Amherst  3431.  extension  39. 

A  steering  conunittee  for  the  direction  of 
the  project  was  appointed  by  the  Friends 
of  Kentucky  Libraries  and  the  Kentucky  Li- 
brary Association,  and  is  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Barry  Bingham.'  chairman:  Mrs.  Paul  Blazer, 
vice  chairman;  Mr.  Harry  W.  Schacter,  chair- 
man campaign  committee;  Mr.  Paul  Hughes  ': 
Mrs.  Oeorge  Gray  ■;  l4lss  Laura  Martin;  Dean 
Threlkeld.  University  of  Louisville;  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Allen;  Miss  Margaiet  WUlis ';  Dr. 
Jaquellne  Bull;  Miss  Jane  Porter,  adviser; 
Miss  Louise  Galloway,  adviser;  Mr.  Merle 
Robertson,  treasiirer;  Mr.  Nicholas  H.  Dosker, 
Jr..*  executive  director. 

Miss  Ellen  Stites.  of  Louisville,  has  been 
devoting  half  a  day  regularly  as  an  office  vol- 
unteer worker. 

Mr.  Richard  Renneisen  and  Lawrence  Cas- 
sldy.  of  the  firm  of  Cassldy  &  Renneisen,  of- 
fered their  services  to  t2ie  project  to  the  full- 
est limits  of  their  time  and  ability. 

Mr.  Al  McCreary.  of  the  Mullican  Co..  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  publicity 
committee,  on  a  volunteer  basis.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  develop  a  broad-based  publicity  com- 
mittee, which  will  be  a  working  one.  The 
services  of  all  of  tha  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  volunteered. 

B.  PLANNIMO  Atn>  PUBUcmr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Bingham  gave  a  dinner 
at  their  home  on  Friday  evening.  January  23. 
1953.  to  a  group  of  representative  citizens 
from  the  entire  State.  The  program  was 
fully  explained  to  those  present  and  they 
voted  unanimously  to  support  it.  and  to  per- 
mit their  names  to  be  used  as  sponsors.  This 
committee  will  be  steadily  enlarged  and  will 
be  truly  a  representative  croes  section  of 
Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Bingham  and  lit.  Schacter  launched 
the  publicity  campaign  by  speaking  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Press  Association  on  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 31.  Their  presentation  was  favorably 
received.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
entire  press  of  Kentucl^  will  give  the  proj- 
ect enthusiastic  support. 

In  advance  of  the  addresses  of  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham and  Mr.  Schacter  at  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  a  news  release  describing  the 
project  in  detail  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hughes  and  sent  to  every  Kentucky  news- 
paper and  to  every  radio  and  television  sta- 
tion in  the  State,  with  a  photographic  mat. 
for  use  In  the  newspapers,  of  Mrs.  Bingham 
and  Mrs.  Blazer. 

A  splendid  leaflet  called  How  We  Stand 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Margaret  Willis,  and 
gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  position  of 
Kentucky  in  relation  to  other  States  in  the 
matter  of  providing  public  library  service  to 
Its  people. 

A  special  leaflet  called  Parmer's  Needs 
was  added  to  the  How  We  Stand  leaflet,  and 
mailed  to  every  person  Involved  in  the 
Courier-Journal  farm  and  home  improve- 
ment contest.  This  group — about  350  peo- 
ple— ^represent  the  most  progressive  farm- 
ing elements  in  the  State,  and  they  should 
be  of  considerable  help  to  the  project  in  their 
local  communities. 

Mr.  Beaton  Huff,  of  Parson.  Huff  ft  North- 
llch,  has  begun  work  on  a  brochure  to  be  used 
by  the  project. 

A  dinner  is  being  given  this  evening, 
February  6.  in  the  oak  room  of  the  Seel- 
bach  Hotel,  with  Mrs.  Bingham  and  Mr. 
Schacter  as  hosts.  There  have  already  ac- 
cepted Invitation  to  the  dinner,  three  of  Ken- 
tucky's living  ex-Governors.  The  Honorable 
A.  O.  Stanley.  Kentucky's  oldest  living  Gov- 
ernor, who  presently  is  Chairman  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is,  at  the  age  of 
86.  coming  all  the  way  from  Washington  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner.  Former  Gov.  Wm. 
J.  Fields  is  coming  from  Grayson,  Ky..  and 
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former  Gov.  Flem  D.  Sampson  is  coming  from 
Barbourville.  In  addition,  some  25  Kentucky 
authors  and  a  large  group  of  distinguished 
Kentucky  citizens  have  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  be  with  us.  as  representatives  from 
more  than  60  statewide  organizations,  repre- 
senting every  facet  of  Kentucky  life.  Two 
14-year-old  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  at  the  dinner, 
coming  all  the  way  from  Plneville.  Ky.  They 
will  tell  the  assembled  audience  what  the 
Plneville  bookmobile  has  meant  to  them. 
The  dinner  promises  to  be  a  gala  occasion, 
and  should  be  the  beginning  of  complete 
statewide  support  for  the  project. 

The  committee  borrowed  a  color  film  on 
the  Plneville  bookmobile  from  the  Plneville 
Library,  and  has  bad  two  copies  made  of 
the  film  for  use  of  the  committee — both  with 
sound  dubbed  in.  This  film  was  used  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Bingham  dinner,  and  will  be 
used  again  at  the  February  6  dinner.  Com- 
ments on  the  film  are  made  by  Miss  Clo  Era 
Sewell.  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Plneville  bookmobile. 

A  conunittee  on  radio  and  television  we* 
set  up  with  Mr.  Joe  Eaton,  head  of  station 
WKLO.  in  Louisville,  and  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Broadcasters  Association,  as  chair- 
man. Mr.  Nate  Lord,  manager  of  station 
WAVE  and  WAVE-TV  in  LouUville;  and  Mr. 
Victor  Sholis,  manager  of  station  WHAS  and 
WHAS-TV  in  Louisville  are  the  other  two 
members.  The  committee  la  planning  a 
statewide  radio  and  television  hookup  to 
bring  the  story  of  the  bookmobile  to  all  the 
people  of  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  the  finan- 
cial campaign.  It  has  assured  us  of  complete 
support  from  radio  and  television. 

A  committee  has  been  formed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Ben  Cregor,  of  An- 
chorage, to  conduct  a  mothers'  march  for 
books  early  In  the  financial  campaign.  Mra. 
Cregor  la  the  person  who  so  successfully  con- 
ducted the  mothers'  march  on  polio  these 
past  2  years.  With  her  on  the  committee  will 
be  Mr.  Tom  Ballantlne.  president,  LoulsvUUe 
Taxlcab  Co.;  Mr.  Clarence  Graham,  librarian, 
Louisville  Public  Library;  Mr.  Paul  Prlddy. 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  local 
No.  89. 

Col.  Henry  Stites.  attorney  for  the  Motion 
Picture  Distributors  Association,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  general  conunittee,  has  agreed 
to  use  his  good  offices  with  the  motlon- 
pictiire  distributors  in  support  of  the  book- 
mobile project.  He  has  arranged  for  Mrs. 
Bingham  and  Mr.  Schacter  to  appear  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  motion-picture  ex- 
hibitors to  outline  the  part  that  the  motion- 
picture  people  can  play  In  the  project. 

Mr.  William  Hodapp.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcastlong  Co.'s  nationwide  TV 
program  called  American  Inventory,  has  rx- 
preesed  great  Interest  in  producing  a  tele- 
cast on  the  bookmobile  project.  If  this  is 
done,  the  telecast  will  be  made  on  film.  In 
color,  and  several  prints  of  the  film  will  be 
made  available  to  us  In  Kentucky  for  pro- 
jection In  motion-picture  theaters  through- 
out the  State. 

The  American  Book  Publishers  Council  of 
New  York  is  sufficiently  Interested  in  our 
project  to  send  Mr.  Ted  Waller,  its  executive 
director,  to  the  dinner  meeting  on  February 
6.  They  have  offered  us  every  possible  as- 
sistance of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  steering 
committee  Is  planning  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Wendell  Butler,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  with  a  view  to  coordinating 
the  bookmobile  project  with  the  minimum 
foundation  program  of  the  State  department 
of  education,  which  Is  to  be  launched 
shortly. 

Kentucky's  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Development  Board  has  prejsared  an  exten- 
sive map  of  Kentucky,  charting  all  the  per- 
tinent facta  and  figures  relating  to  the  li- 
brary situation  In  every  county  In  Kentucky. 

The  evening  of  March  6  has  been  set  as  the 
data  for  the  members  of  the  steering  com- 
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mlttee  to  visit  the  test  town  of  PalntaTllle, 
Ky..  to  see  how  much  local  Interest  may  be 
aroused  in  the  project.  Mayor  Wells,  of 
PalntavUle,  Is  most  enthuaiastlc  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  will  be  at  the  dinner  on  Feb- 
ruary 0. 

C.    riKANCS 

A  committee  of  librarians  met  with  our 
steering  committee  to  set  up  budgeta  for 
Stata  aid  as  well  as  local  community  aid. 
These  budgeta  were  most  carefully  thought 
out.  and  will  be  announced  at  the  proper 
time. 

A  check  for  13,000  was  presented  to  the 
campaign  committee  for  the  first  bookmo- 
bile, donated  by  a  public-spirited  corpora- 
tion. 

The  sum  of  912,000  was  voted  by  the  State 
committee  for  operating  expenses  for  the 
project.  Of  this  sum.  $9,000  has  already 
been  provided  or  promised. 

Above  all,  the  spirit  of  harmony,  coopera- 
tion, and  dedication  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee, and  the  enthusiastic  acceptance  of 
the  project  by  everyone  to  whoae  attention 
it  was  brought,  has  been  most  heartening; 
it  has  caused  the  steering  committee  to  re- 
double Ita  efforta  to  maintain  the  momentum 
the  project  has  already  achieved. 


Mobsters'  Grab  of  a  Cily's  Trassk  Liat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR. 

or  WKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2$,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD.  I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Collier's  mag- 
azine. This  is  a  continuation  of  my  re- 
marks which  appeared  on  page  A787  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoifosEssioifAL 
RzcoRD  on  February  20,  1953. 

The  article  follows; 

The  State  railroad  and  warehouse  oom- 
mlsslon  and  the  city  counclU  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  were  besieged  by  outraged  citi- 
zens' groups.  Newspapers  of  both  clUes  de- 
nounced President  Green.  City  officials  pro- 
tested a  public  utility  had  no  legal  right  to 
defy  public  Interest.  But  criticism  merely 
infuriated  Green. 

"The  public  be  damned."  he  shouted.  "1 
Intend  to  force  a  profit  out  of  this  company. 
If  necessary.  I'U  aucUon  off  all  the  street- 
cars and  buses  and  aeU  the  raila  for  scrap 
iron." 

He  threatened,  in  dead  earnest,  to  liqui- 
date the  entire  St.  Paul  operation,  as  there 
was  too  litUe  profit  in  it. 

Finally,  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  obtained  a  coin  t  order  tempo- 
rarily restraining  the  transit  company  from 
abandoning  any  more  lines  without  a  hear- 
ing. 

About  that  time,  as  subaequently  toought 
out  In  testimony  before  the  conunlsslon. 
certain  members  of  the  new  board  of  di- 
rectors decided  to  scutUe  their  president, 
whose  heavy-handed  tactics  had  so  alien- 
ated the  public.  However,  as  Green  now 
owned  19,200  share  of  stock,  his  votes  were 
needed  to  keep  the  group  in  power,  and  at 
the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  in  March 
1950,  he  was  reelected. 

KrroKTs  TO  GXT  am  or  oazKir 

On  May  13.  hla  opposlUon  made  Its  first 

niove:    the  directors  announced  Green  had 

been    stripped   of    his    authority    to    act    as 

company  spokesnum.  and.  henceforth,  offl- 


cial  atatemente  wotild  comt  only  from  Legal 
Counsel  Ossanna. 

Testimony  Uter  diacloeed  that  President 
Green,  now  effectively  gagged,  and  the  am- 
bitious Ossanna.  now  actuaUy  in  the  driv- 
er's seat,  clashed  repeatedly  and  bitterly 
over  company  policies.  FinaUy  in  June. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  Bblen,  whom  Green 
still  considered  a  friend,  asked  sympatheti- 
cally whether  he  would  resign  if  he  could 
sell  his  stock;  Eblen  named  Detroit  friends 
of  his  who  he  said  would  buy  it.  Green 
gave  Eblen  an  option  to  buy  his  19,200  shares 
for  »249,000  (providing  Green  an  estimated 
•100.000  profit),  together  with  an  agreement 
that  when  paid  he  would  turn  in  his  resigna- 
tion. 

Green  further  testified  that  whUe  he  waa 
In  New  York  brlefiy.  his  stock  was  purchased. 
Returning,  he  was  chagrined  to  discover 
Eblen  had  not  sold  hla  stock  to  Detroit  buy- 
ers, but  Instead  it  actually  had  been 
bought — ^through  Eblen — by  Ossanna  and 
Ossanna's  group.  And  that  Ossanna  now 
was  op>enly  telling  his  associates  he  con- 
trolled the  company.  (The  details  of  the 
stock  transaction  were  brought  out  at  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission 
hearing.) 

On  July  17,  the  State  railroad  and  ware- 
house conunlsslon  granted  the  demanded 
boost  in  the  transit  company's  fare  to  15 
centa.  However,  the  commission's  new 
Chairman.  Leonard  B.  Lindquist.  had  with- 
held his  approval.  In  a  letter  to  transit  offi- 
cials. Lindquist  gave  his  reason:  Ossanna  had 
threatened  that  unless  the  commissioners 
promised  to  grant  the  increase  within  1 
week,  in  only  48  hours  he  would  stop  aU 
Twin  Cities  transit  service.  "It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine,"  Lindquist  wrote,  "a  more 
Improper  attempt  to  Influence  the  decisions 
of  a  quasi -Judicial  body  such  as  this." 

He  further  pointed  out  that  aU  the  man- 
agement's reductioina  in  public  service  had 
been  accompanied  by  statementa  they  were 
made  to  benefit  stockholders.  Lindquist 
said  he  personally  intended  to  investigate 
"Just  how  much  the  stockholders  had  been 
benefited  at  the  coat  of  the  public,  and  Just 
who  they  were." 

Though  Ossanna  hadnt  made  good  on  hla 
reported  threat  and  later  denied  making  It. 
Llndqulst's  reaction  was  the  first  sign  of 
smoke  on  the  new  management's  horizon. 

About  this  time,  as  testimony  at  the  Com- 
mission's subsequent  official  investigation 
disclosed,  Eblen  announced  Green  and  three 
pro-Green  directors  would  resign  September 
11.  And  the  Minnesota  State  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  received  the  routine 
record  of  Green's  sale  of  his  stock,  but  no 
Identification  of  the  buyers.  Lindquist 
guessed  Green  now  might  talk. 

He  and  a  fellow  commissioner,  N.  J.  Holm- 
berg  (who  recently  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ewald  Lund),  Interviewed  Green.  And 
Green  revealed  enough  to  convince  even 
Holmberg,  who  had  approved  the  transit- 
fare  Increase,  of  shocking  irregularities. 
Lindquist  and  Holmberg  persuaded  Green  vo 
postpone  his  resignation  as  president. 

They  inunediately  voted  the  aforemen- 
tioned full-scale  Investigation  by  the  State 
railroad  and  warehouse  conunlsslon  into 
the  transit  company  and  the  ownership  of 
Its  stock  (over  the  opposition  of  the  third 
commissioner.  Clifford  C.  Peterson)  to  probe 
the  reporta  Chairman  Lindquist  said  he'd 
received  that  "gangster  elements"  had  be- 
come interested  In  the  company. 

The  action  had  the  effect  of  a  bombshell. 

Ossanna.  In  statementa  to  the  newspapers, 
at  once  lashed  out  at  Lindquist,  calling  him 
a  "cheap  politician"  who  would  "do  or  say 
anything  to  gain  a  vote,"  and  fiatly  declared 
be  "lied"  about  racketeering  elementa. 

Green,  in  cimultaneously  released  public 
statementa,  backed  up  Lindquist  by  assert- 
ing Ossanna's  charge  had  been  made  without 
approval  of  the  transit  company  manage- 
ment. And  within  the  next  few  days,  as 
diacloeed  in  subsequent  testimony,  the  com- 


pany's executive  eommlttee  (still  composed 
of  three  pro-Green  directors)  ousted  Oe- 
aanna  as  company  spokesman  and  stripped 
him  of  his  lucrative  Job  as  legal  coimseL 
They  canceled  their  own  resignations  and 
voted,  with  three  local  directors  evidently 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  investigation, 
to  refuse  to  accept  Green's  resignation.  Eb- 
len quit  aa  board  chairman  to  line  up  with 
Ossanna:  the  pro-Green  majority  appointed 
Director  Paul  Lambert,  of  St.  Paul,  to  succeed 
him. 

Fighting  back.  Ossanna  organized  a  stock- 
holders' conunittee  which  filed  a  demand  for 
a  special  shareholders'  meeting  to  force 
Green's  resignation.  Green  and  his  cohorta 
rejected  the  demand  on  a  technicality. 

In  the  meantime,  on  September  7.  1950.  th« 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission 
opened  ita  investigation. 

One  of  the  first  witnesses  called  was  Clar- 
ence Hoi  ten.  attorney  for  the  new  stockhold- 
ers' committee.  Holten  testified  Ossanna 
had  asked  him  to  be  the  conunittee 's  legal 
counsel  and  admitted  the  petitions  demand- 
ing a  meeting  to  remove  Green  had  come 
from  Ossanna's  ofllce;  that  it  was  Ossanna 
who  had  given  him  the  names  of  the  11 
persons  who  had  bought  Green's  stock. 
Holten  named  the  11  (all  stockholder -com- 
mittee members)  and  their  holdings.  He 
emphatically  denied  any  could  be  called 
"racketeers." 

mn>BwoKu>  LiMK  IS  nacxD 

■nie  investigation,  however,  revealed  6  of 
the  11  purchasers  were  directly  linked  to 
none  other  than  Tommy  Banks,  the  hoodlum 
who,  with  Kid  Cann,  for  a  quarter  century 
has  ruled  the  Minneapolis  underworld. 

Testimony  showed  that  these  6  were:  (1) 
Harold  H.  Banks,  Lexington,  Nebr.,  businees- 
man  and  brother  of  the  underworld  boss, 
with  a,ObO  shares:  subpenaed  reccH^  showed 
this  stock  had  been  bought  by  Tommy 
Banks  himself,  then  transferred;  (2)  Archie 
M.  Cary.  Minneapolis  attorney,  with  another 
2.000  shares.  Cary  has  been  legal  counsel  for 
many  gangsters,  including  Tommy  Banks; 
in  addition,  he  is  a  partner  with  Banks  and 
Banks'  wife,  Reta.  in  ovrnership  of  the  Flour 
City  Body  Co.,  Minneapolis  truck-body 
buUders:  (3)  Jeremiah  Murphy,  with  1,000 
shares.  Murphy  is  manager  of  McCarthy's 
Cafe,  swank  subiu-ban  dining-and-drtnking 
spot,  and  president  of  the  corporation  own- 
ing it,  though  he  holds  only  one  share  of 
ita  stock,  nearly  all  of  it  is  owned  b>  Banks' 
wife.  Murphy,  too,  didn't  buy  his  transit 
stock  directly  from  Green;  it  was  first  pur- 
chase by  Mrs.  Banks'  McCarthy's  Cafe;  (4) 
Thomas  E.  Ewlng,  1,000  shares.  Ewlng  is 
current  manager  (and  holds  the  liquor 
license)  of  the  aforementioned  Casanova 
Cafe.  It  was  brought  out  In  testimony  that 
Banks.  Ewlng,  and  one  Harry  Shepard,  an 
ex-convlct,  own  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Casanova;  (5)  Harry  H.  Clark,  2,000  shares. 
Clark  manages  Brady's  Bar,  generally  ac- 
cepted as  being  owned  by  Banks;  further- 
more, he  is  a  director  and  small  stockholder 
of  the  Banks-owned  corporation  running 
McCarthys  Cafe.  And  he  is  a  partner  with 
Banks  in  a  California  gambling  club;  (6) 
The  aforementioned  Harry  Shepard,  3,000 
shares.  Shepard,  who  served  time  in  Minne- 
sota's Stillwater  prison  for  a  hit-and-iun 
killing,  was  for  15  years  a  partner  with  Banks 
in  the  Coin-A-Matic  Amusement  Co..  piu- 
ball-machine  distributor.  He  stUl  Is  a  part- 
ner with  Banks  and  Evrlng  in  ownership  of 
the  Casanova  Cafe  building,  and  a  partner 
with  Banks  and  Clark  in  the  California 
gambling  club. 

(Though  both  Banks  and  Kid  Cann  set 
up  their  Junior  partners  as  ostensible  owners, 
they  usually  "cut"  them  in  tix  only  a  smaU 
interest.) 

Besides  these  6.  the  others  who  spUt 
Green's  stock  were:  (1)  Max  R.  Salltarman. 
1,000  shares.  Liquor  salesman  for  a  St.  Paul 
wholesale  firm.  Sallterman  testified  he  had 
been  a  close  friend  of  Kid  Cazui  since  their 
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cblldbood.  He  sells  both  Cann's  and  Banks' 
nlgbt  clutM  a  great  deal  of  liquor;  (2)  Dr. 
Dwrid  Ellison,  i.OOO  shares.  Commission 
Chairman  Llndqnlst,  In  a  report  be  made  on 
the  tevestlgatlon  to  Senator  Bbtes  KzrATrvm 
of  the  United  States  Senate  committee  In- 
vestigating organized  crime.  Identified  Dr. 
Ellison  as  "Kid  Cann^  doctor";  (S)  James  B. 
Aune,  3,000  shares. 

Customers'  man  Aune,  who  had  Introduced 
Green  and  Kid  Cann,  handled  most  of  the 
sales  of  transit  stock  to  the  Minneapolis 
racketeers.  Subpenaed,  he  defiantly  refused 
to  disclose  whether  he'd  handled  any  for 
Cann.  (The  commission  won  a  suit  to  force 
brokers  to  disclose  such  Information;  a  coun- 
tersult  contesting  the  decision  Is  now  In  the 
State  supreme  court.)  (4)  James  H.  Towey, 
3,000  shares.  Druggist  Towey  Is  a  long-time 
friend  of  Aune,  the  latter  testified.  (5)  Os- 
sanna,  1,200  shares.  Ossanna — who,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  at  the  hearing,  had  encour- 
aged Archie  Cary,  attorney  and  business 
partner  of  hoodlum  Tommy  Banks,  to  buy 
stock  In  the  transit  company,  and  who  had 
been  recommended  as  attorney  for  Green  by 
Kid  Cann — himself  botight  what  remained 
of  Green's  stock. 

But  Ossanna  had  kept  in  the  background. 
A  reputable  businessman.  Emil  B.  Aslesen. 
ICliineapoIls  restaurant-supplies  dealer  do- 
ing a  big  trade  with  Banks'  and  Kid  Cann's 
night  clubs,  had  been  made  chairman  of 
the  new  stockholders'  committee — though 
he  had  only  400  shares  of  stock.  To  oust 
Green's  forces,  the  committee  conventlon- 
»Uy  began  soUcltlnc  more  stockholders' 
luroxles. 

However,  the  committee  gained  what  sid>- 
seque&tly  proved  to  be  taore  than  enouglx 
votes  to  enable  It  to  get  control  o<  the  com- 
pany merely  through  the  greatly  Increased 
stock  purchases  of  Ossanna  and  those  of  the 
two  gangster  czars.  Kid  Canm  and  Tommy 
Banks — together  with  Cann's  and  Banks' 
business  partaers  and   hoodlum  associates. 

Chairman  of  tfae  State  raltroad  and  ware- 
house commission  LindqxUst,  In  reports  to 
both  Governor  Toungdahl  and  United  States 
Senator  Kxfaitvxr,  asserted  that  information 
obtained  from  brokers'  records  and  company 
stock  records  disclosed  Ossanna  had  in- 
creased his  stockholdings  to  12.600  shares — 
that  Toaamy  Banics  and  his  previously  named 
six  associates  had  increased  their  holdings  to 
15,100  shares — aod  that  Kid  Cann  had  in- 
oeaaed  his  to  1«.800  shares. 

riUXMUB  ALSO  BOT7CHT  STOCK  I 

In  addition,  other  friends  of  the  two  un- 
derworld kings  had  stepped  In  to  buy  stock. 
These  included:  Gilbert  W.  Kitt,  owner  of 
the  Empire  Coin  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  who 
has  sold  many  slot  machines  to  Banks;  Kitt 
bought  3fi90  shares.  William  "Weeping 
Willie"  Hecht,  who  oaee  paid  a  fine  in  con- 
nection with  a  horse-race  gambling  charge 
which  resulted  in  a  St.  Paul  detective  being 
ousted:  Weeping  WUlie  took  1.4B0  shares. 
Two  OMre  of  Tommy  Bank's  partners  came 
In;  Earl  A.  Jeffords,  an  incorporator  of  the 
Banks-owned  McCarthy  Cafe,  and  one  of  its 
directors,  bought  500  shares.  And  Charles 
Holleran.  Banks's  partner  in  the  Blue  Goose 
Inn,  Garrison,  Minn.,  and  in  the  Horseshoe 
Club,  Gardena.  Calif.,  gamdsling  palace, 
bought  500  shares. 

The  Horseshoe  Club,  where  thotisands 
legally  gamble  enomuius  sums  at  poker,  was 
haveatlfated  by  the  Senate  Crime  Commit- 
tee. Banks  financed  It  by  setting  up  a  cor- 
paratkin  to  construct  the  building,  which 
he  tta«i  leased  to  his  brother-in-law.  Hardy 
Lee.  HoUeran,  former  associate  of  Jack 
"Orcaey  Thumb"  Gusdk.  the  "collector"  for 
the  Capone  syndicate  In  Chicago.  Is  the  club 
manager.  BesMea  Hdleran,  Banics  cut  Ih 
nine  Minneapolis  partners,  including  three 
women.  Of  the  eight  male  partners,  six  have 
police  Mcords  and  three  are  ex-convlcts.  One 
is  Phillip  "Flippy"  Share,  who's  been  con- 
victed of  homhlfig  a  cafe,  served  time  on  a 
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liquor-law  offense  that  involved  kidnaping 
and  torturing  a  boy  wltli  lighted  cigarettes, 
and  has  twice  beaten  a  murder  rap. 

•H>ver  25  percent  of  the  Twin  Ctty  Rapid 
Transit  stock  is  held  by  persons  of  question- 
able character,"  Commission  Chairman  Llnd- 
qulst  said.  In  hie  report  to  the  Kef  auver  com- 
mittee. "It  Is  obvious  that  this  is  a  strong 
enough  faction  to  control  management 
votes. 

••WTille  the  holdings  of  Mr.  Ossanna,  Kid 
Cann,  Tommy  Banks  and  associates  may  not 
constitute  a  numerical  majority  of  the  out- 
standing stock,"  he  reported  to  Governor 
Youngdahl,  "so  much  of  the  other  stock  Is 
•  •  •  in  small  lots  or  In  the  hands  of  people 
nvlng  at  distant  p<}lnts  that  the  combined 
holdings  of  Ossanna.  Kid  Cann,  Tonuny 
Banks  and  associates  are  sufficient  in  actual 
practice  for  them  to  exercise  effective  con- 
trol of  this  company.  Under  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  and 
other  Federal  legislation,  it  Is  recognized  that 
a  10-percent  interest  or  even  less  in  diver- 
sified voting  stock  may  constitute  actual 
control." 

Though  the  holdings  of  Ossanna.  Kid 
Cann,  Banks,  and  their  partners  and  asso- 
ciates totaled  $750,000.  it  was  brought  out  in 
testimony  by  Banks'  partners  that  through 
using  their  stock  as  security  they'd  been  able 
to  obtain  bank  loans  of  50  percent  of  Its 
market  value.  So,  with  a  cash  outlay  of  less 
than  $400.000 — they  were  about  to  capture  a 
$40,000,000  public  utUlty. 

Just  how  cocksiue  the  gangster  czars  were 
of  their  tritunph — «ven  months  before  the 
annual  stockholders'  meeting  when  they 
would  make  their  bid  to  take  over  control — 
can  be  judged  from  a  curiously  distorted 
"Local  Boy  Makes  Good  "  item  that  appeared 
November  16.  i960,  in  Tosnmy  Banks  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Dawson  County  Herald 
(Lexington,   Nebr.): 

"IS  PEEsmnrr  or  tkaivstcnt  likcs 
-Thomas  W.  Banks,  of  Minneapolis,  Miim, 
a  former  Lexington  resident,  has  taken  over 
management  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
trolley  and  bus  lines.  The  lines  will  be 
known  as  the  Banks  Transient  Lines  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Thomas  Banks  Is 
president  and  Harold  Banks,  who  will  remain 
here.  Is  vice  presidenL" 

The  Minneapolis  Star  reprinted  the  item, 
explaining,  tongue  in  cheek,  U  liked  "to 
bring  its  readers  interesting  taits  of  Informa- 
tion about  Minneapolis  people  from  other 
publications." 

Furthermore,  Governor  Youngdahl  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  trusted  frlertd.  warning 
that  a  man,  who  identified  himself  as  a 
henchman  of  underworld  boss  Tommy  Banks 
and  a  member  of  the  syndicate,  had  openly 
bragged  "their  group"  was  going  to  "throw 
out  Green  and  take  over  the  Minneapolis 
Street  RaUways,  at  a  stockholders'  meeting 
in  March."  and  then  would  "reap  a  pot  of 
gold." 

The  Governor,  when  asked  what  he'd  done 
about  it.  said: 

"The  leglalatvu'e  was  about  to  adjourn,  so 
I  asked  it  to  appoint  a  special  interim  com- 
mittee to  investigate  ti>e  transit  company. 
The  house  approved,  but  the  senate  swiftly 
klUed  the  bUl. " 

To  return  to  the  State  railrostd  aod  ware- 
house   commissions     investigation — ^transit 
company  president  Green,  testifying  as   Its 
star  witness,  at  onoe  made  highly  sensational 
specific  charges: 

When  transit  employees  had  begun  dicker- 
ing for  a  raise  (finally  granted  thU  June), 
he  testified,  Ossanna  had  denrtanded  «a.500 
to  bribe  employees  to  spy  on  and  betray  their 
union.  Green  sakl  he  had  objected,  but 
had  provided  the  fund  after  «>tsnns  bad 
Insisted.  "That^  tb*  w*r  things  are  4oae 
around  here." 

A  sLmH-rrriVD  PBorosmoiv 
Then  Ossanna  had  proposed.  Green  testi- 
fied, that  they  set  up  a  slush  fund  to  buy 


concessions  for  the  transit  company — svicb 
as  the  elimination  of  charges  for  street 
cleaning  and  maintenance  and  the  nu>difl- 
cation  of  streetcar  and  bus  schediiles — from 
memt>erB  of  the  Mlniuapolls  City  CouncU. 
Inasmuch  as  a  public  utility  is  barred  by  law 
from  making  contributions  for  political  pur- 
poses, Ossanna  had  proposed.  Green  charged, 
that  they  build  up  this  slush  fund  by  ar- 
ranging for  kickbacks  on  products  purchased 
by  the  company,  such  as  gasoline  for  Its 
850  buses. 

He  testified  Ossanna  had  wanted  talm  to 
buy  gasoline  from  Blau  Gas.  Inc.,  at  higher 
than  the  competitive  price,  so  Blau  Gas  could 
refund  the  difference.  If  a  kickback  of  1% 
cents  per  gallon  was  arranged.  Green  claimed 
Ossanna  had  told  hlro.  they  soon  could  build 
up  a  fund  of  $20,000— and  with  this  he  could 
buy  "a  $200,000  bundle"  of  concessions. 
Green  testified  that  Ossanna,  who  was  also 
legal  counsel  for  the  Minneapolis  Yellow  Cab 
Co.,  had  said:  "Tliat  is  the  way  we  built 
up  a  slush  fund  over  at  Yellow  TaxL" 

"He  named  8  or  8  aldermen  he  could 
buy."  Green  continued.  "One  or  two  he 
said  he  dldnt  need  to  pay  anything." 

Green  testified  he'd  refused  to  consent  to 
this  Illegal  deaL  And  Kblen.  then  still  chair- 
man of  the  board,  hearing  of  bad  blood  be- 
tween Ossanna  and  Green,  had  approached 
Green  as  peacemaker.  Green  said  Eblen  had 
advised : 

"Charlie,  you  better  get  out  of  Ossanna's 
w«y." 

Green  added  Eblen  further  had  warned  he 
was  "dealing  with  boys  who  play  for  keeps" 
and  with  a  graphic  gest\n-e  had  Indicated, 
Green  said,  that  he  might  get  shot. 

At  this  point,  the  Kef  aover  committee  sent 
an  observer. 

Green  was  subpenaed  «•  testify  before 
the  Hennepin  Coimty  (Minn.)  grand 
Jury  about  bis  charges  that  Ossanna  had 
bought  aldermen.  This  made  the  sixth  of- 
ficial body  drawn  into  the  investigation;  for. 
in  addition  to  the  State  railroad  and  ware- 
house commission,  the  Ramsey  County  (St. 
Paul)  grand  Jury,  the  Federal  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Hew  York 
Stock  Exchange  already  were  investigating 
eharges  that  gangsters  had  bought  Into  tfae 
TCRTC.  And  the  ethics  committee  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Bar  Association  was  study- 
ing the  record  of  the  conuuission's  hearings, 
following  testimony  by  Green  and  John  F.' 
DuiebcAin.  the  head  ol  the  company's  claims 
department,  about  damage  suits  against  the 
streetcar   company. 

Dulebohn  teslfled  that  at  the  same  ttme 
Ossanna  was  legal  counsel  for  the  streetcar 
company,  he  or  some  of  his  associates  or 
partners  represenetd  approximately  15  per- 
sons who  had  claims  against  the  company. 
THi  wrritcss  was  woskhs 
Myles  Johns,  of  St.  Paul,  had  testified  be- 
*are  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission 
on  more  fixing  of  aldermen.  Johns,  president 
of  BroadcasUng  Servloee,  Inc.,  which  had  In- 
stalled radios  on  800  streetcars  and  buses 
said  he  had  approached  Ossanna  worried 
about  a  proposed  Minneapolis  ordinance  ban- 
ning transit  radios,  and  Ossanna  had  told 
him,  "You  don't  need  to  worry  about  this. 
I  have  got  the  sltuatloft  all  greased."  (Never- 
theless, the  ordinance  had  passed.)  In  the 
liext  a  days,  the  Hennepin  County  grand  Jury 
called  both  Green  and  Ossanna  and  heard 
their  testimony;  It  dldnt  get  around  to 
Johns  until  S  weeks  later. 

Then  Johns,  obviously  shaken,  arrived 
imder  guard  of  the  sheriff  and  a  deputy  of 
nelghboHng  Dakota  County.  Johns  said  he 
had  been  kidnaped  the  night  before  by  two 
men  who  had  told  him  they  intended  to  see 
he  didn't  testify.  He  had  escaped  only  after 
they  had  ordered  hUn  out  of  his  car  In  a 
lonety  spot  and  fired  two  shots  at  him. 

Green  previously  had  demanded  police 
bodyguards,  asserting  anonymous  phone 
calls  had  threatened  his  family  with  physl- 
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cal  harm  if  he  continued  testifying,  and  h« 
himself  had  been  warned:  "If  you  dont  get 
out  of  town  and  go  back  to  Mew  York,  they're 
going  to  carry  you  feet  first  I" 

Refused  police  protection.  Green  had  hired 
foiir  bodyguards.  A  month  later,  the  (Sov- 
ernor  had  assigned  two  men  from  the  State 
bureau  of  criminal  apprehension  to  guard 
him.  Chairman  Llndqulst  of  the  railroad 
and  warehouse  commission  said  he  and  his 
wife  also  had  received  Uireatenlng  phone 
calls. 

The  Hennepin  County  grand  fary  indicted 
Ossanna  for  perjury  in  denying  he  had  sug- 
gested building  up  a  nlush  fund  to  buy  po- 
litical favors  from  aldermen.  Company  di- 
rectors James  Olbb  and  A.  D.  Robertson  had 
testified  at  the  commission  hearing  that  they, 
too.  had  heard  Ossanna's  slush  fund  pro- 
posal. Ossanna  was  released  on  $2,000  bond 
pending  trial. 

Just  2  days  later,  last  December  18.  the 
new  stockholders'  committee  Ossanna  had 
organized  got  the  special  stockholders'  meet- 
ing it  had  been  refused  months  before.  The 
opposing  factions  met  in  a  hostile  atmos- 
phere— and  it  was  then  Green  was  frisked  by 
the  four  off-duty  city  detectives  and  relieved 
of  his  revolver.  Police  Chief  Tom  Jones  said 
It  was  Ossanna  who  had  hired  the  fotir — ex- 
plaining he  had  a  four-to-one  edge  over 
Green's  group  in  votes  and  felt  they  were 
necessary  to  prevent  any  general  roughhouse 
at  the  stockholders'  meeting. 

But  Ossanna's  anticipation  of  victory  was 
premature — Green's  group  had  obtained  a 
court  order  temporarily  barring  the  election 
of  new  directors,  on  the  grounds  Ossanna's 
stockholders'  conunlttee  had  made  false  or 
misleading  statements  in  soliciting  proxies. 
Furious  at  being  balked  a  second  time,  Os- 
sanna asserted  he  still  would  win. 

And  a  month  later  District  Court  Judge 
Levi  Hall  dismissed  the  perjury  indictment 
against  him  on  the  basis  of  liisufflcient  evi- 
dence. In  the  meantime,  the  State  railroad 
and  warehouse  conamission  had  adjourned 
its  hearing.  And  all  other  investigations 
had  petered  out.  The  Hennepin  County 
Bar  Associatloo  had  taken  no  action  against 
Ossanna.  And  a  transit  company  compro- 
mise was  rumored. 

Sure  enough.  Green  pulled  another  switch, 
and  the  crucial  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing, last  March  12,  ended  as  a  virtual  love 
feast — to  the  dlsgiist  of  citizens  who'd  begun 
to  regard  Green  as  a  knight  in  shining 
armor  battling  the  gangsters,  now  convinced 
he'd  made  a  deal  with  them.  Green  stated 
the  new  directors  are  entitled  to  a  chance  to 
work  together  liefore  Uiey  are  judged,  thus 
giving  a  pat  on  the  back  to  the  Ossanna 
groui>— which  had  just  taken  over  control, 
by  a  vote  of  182,000  to  73,000.  (The  192.000 
included,  of  course,  the  votes  of  many  repu- 
table stockholders  whose  proxies  the  Ossanna 
group  had  successfully  solicited — mostly 
from  outside  the  Twin  Cities.)  And  though 
Green  could  have  remained  president  2  more 
years  to  defy  the  Ossanna  group,  he  resigned. 

Ossanna  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  ano  reinstated  as  the 
company's  legal  counsel.  Aslesen  was  made 
president.  Dr.  Ellison,  w1k>  according  to 
the  testimony  was  Kid  Cann's  doctor,  was 
made  a  director  and  company  medical  di- 
rector. And  broker  Aune,  who  Green  testi- 
fied had  originally  introduced  him  to  Kid 
Cann,  also  was  made  a  director. 

"And."  as  Conunisslon  Chairman  Llnd- 
qulst summed  it  up  in  his  report  to  the 
Governor,  "Mr.  Ossanna  and  his  associates 
took  over  full  control  of  the  transit  com- 
pany's management." 

But  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  don't  seem  worried  about  Kid  Cann's 
and  Tommy  Banks'  roles  In  the  ruling  stock- 
holders' group.  After  all,  they  have  lived 
a  long  time  amidst  a  more-thaa-nonnal  rasli 
of  racketeers  and  kiUeis. 


WAMTD  mar 

Back  In  the  thirties,  gangsters  from  all 
over  the  United  SUtes  were  allowed  refuge 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — and  such  no- 
torious characters  congregated  there  as  Dll- 
llnger.  Alvln  Karpis,  and  Baby  Face  Nelson. 
Simultaneously  there  occurred  a  run  of  kld- 
naplngs  in  St.  Paul  (St.  Paul  Police  Chief 
Thomas  A.  Brown  later  was  dismissed  from 
the  force  on  grounds  he  had  been  a  con- 
spirator In  two  of  the  kidnaplngs),  of  labor- 
leader  murders  in  Minneapolis,  of  Murder. 
Inc.,  assassinations  in  St.  Paul,  and  of  liap- 
hazard  hoodlum  killings  in  both  cities. 

In  Minneapolis  alone,  three  criisadlng 
newspaper  editors  who  had  accused  poUti- 
clans  of  protecting  racketeers  were  silenced 
permanently  by  machine  guns — Howard 
Guilford,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Press,  mur- 
dered in  1934;  the  earlier-mentioned  Wal- 
ter Leggett.  editor  of  the  Midwest  American, 
murdered  in  1936;  Arthur  Kasherman,  edi- 
tor of  the  Public  Press,  murdered  In  1945 — 
and  in  only  one  case  did  the  police  even 
bother  to  arrest  a  suspect — and  he  was  soon 
freed.  United  States  Attorney  General 
Homer  Ciunmings.  in  Roosevelt's  first  Cabi- 
net, labeled  the  Twin  Cities  then  the  poison 
spot  of  the  Nation.  So  perhaps  nowadays 
their  citizens  just  can't  get  excited  about 
ordinary  gangster  affairs. 

And  what  Is  the  future  of  the  Twin  City 
Rapid  Transit  Co.?  Since  1948,  fares  have 
been  raised  twice  and  a  third  raise  Is  sought, 
service  has  been  cut  down,  and  hundreds 
of  employees  have  lost  their  jobs.  The  big 
question  today  Is:  Where  U  the  company 
going  under  control  of  a  stockholders'  group 
heavily  Infiltrated  by  gangsters? 

Chairman  Llndqulst  of  the  State  railroad 
and  warehouse  commission  warned  in  his 
report  to  the  governor,  on  last  March  22: 

"The  activities  of  this  (new  stockholders') 
group,  both  before  and  after  taking  control, 
give  good  reason  to  fear  that  It  may  exploit 
the  transit  company  for  Improper  purposes." 


CMifre$«iaui  Doyle,  Member  of  Hoa$e 
Un-Anericaa  ActiTities  Committee, 
Calls  Attentioo  to  Report  of  SabTerfhre 
Activities  Control  Board  Under  Internal 
Secnrity  Act  of  1950 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajf.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimoiis  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  your  attention  the  text  of 
what  appears  to  me  as  a  very,  very  im- 
portant report  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  Its  second  annual 
report,  1951  to  1952.  I  do  this  because 
my  membership  again  on  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  the 
opportunities  thereby  afforded  me  to 
learn  more  definitely  and  more  fully  than 
most  Members  of  Congress  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do,  the  problem  of  military 
communism  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
subversives  in  our  own  beloved  Nation. 
I  felt  reasonably  sure  the  text  and  con- 
tents of  this  report  would  be  of  definite 
and  valuable  information  to  those  who 
have  it  to  their  attention.  It  sort  of 
brings  down  to  our  individual  attention 
the  status  also  of  tbe  hearings  before 


this  Important  Board  of  the  Commimist 
Party  in  its  appearance  as  required  by 
law  before  said  Board. 

Upon  Inquiry  I  found  that  very,  very 
few  Members  of  Congress  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  present  status 
of  those  proceedings. 

The  Board  at  the  close  of  business 
1952  consists  of  four  members,  as  follows: 
Peter  Campbell  Brown,  chairman, 
Kathryn  McHale.  David  J.  Coddaire,  and 
Watson  B.  Miller,  and  one  vacancy. 

The  report  of  the  Board  to  my  atten- 
tion follows: 

Tbx  Imtxknal  8f  URiTT  Act  or  1950 
Passage:  On  September  23,  1950,  the  ad 
session  of  the  81st  Congress  passed  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  On  the  same  day  Congress  re- 
cessed, pursuant  to  Concurrent  Resolution 
287,  untU  November  27,  1950  (  Comgbessionai. 
Recobo,  vol  96,  pt.  11,  p.  15726) . 

Establishment  of  the  Board:  Title  I  of  the 
act,  known  as  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
functions  of  the  Board  are — 

(a)  To  determine  whether  organizations 
are  either  Communist-action  or  Communist- 
front,  as  respectively  defined  in  section  3.  (3) 
and  (4): 

(b)  To  determine  whether  individuals  ar« 
ofllcers  of  either  cw  members  of  the  iarmer, 
and  hence  should  register  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  (sec.  7,  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)):  and 

(c)  To  hear  appeals  bro\ight  by  registered 
organizations  and  individuals  from  decisions 
of  the  Attorney  General  denying  their  peti- 
tioiu  for  cancellation  of  the  registration  ob- 
ligation: such  petitions  may  be  filed  once 
yearly  (sec.  18  (b)). 

World  Communist  movement:  Section  9 
(1 )  of  the  act  states  that  there  exists  a  world 
Communist  movement  which.  In  its  origins, 
its  development,  and  Its  present  practice.  Is  m 
worldwide  revolutionary  movement.  The 
purpose  of  this  movement,  the  act  states.  Is. 
by  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  Into  other 
groups,  espionage,  sabotage,  terrorUm,  and 
any  other  means  deemed  necessary,  to  estab- 
lish a  Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship 
in  the  countries  throughout  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  a  worldwide  Com- 
munist organization. 

Definitions:  Section  3  (3)  of  the  act  defines 
a  Communifit-actlon  organization  as  any 
organization  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
a  diplomatic  representative  or  misstbn  of  a 
foreign  government  accredited  as  such  by  the 
Department  of  State)    which — 

(a)  Is  substantially  directed,  dominated, 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  in  section 
a  of  the  act;  and 

(b)  Operates  primarily  to  advance  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  world  Communist  movement 
as  referred  to  in  said  section  2. 

Section  3  (4)  defines  the  term  "Commu- 
nist-front organization"  as  any  organization 
in  the  United  States  (other  than  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon  organization  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section)  which— 

(a)  Is  substantially  directed,  dominated, 
or  controlled  by  a  Communist-action  organ- 
ization: and 

(b)  Is  primarily  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  and  support  to  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  a  Communist  foreign 
government,  or  the  world  Communist  nu>ve- 
ment  referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  act. 

Procedures:  Section  13,  (a)  and  (b).  pro- 
vides the  manner  of  instituting  proceedings 
before  the  Board.  Section  13.  (c)  and  (d). 
provides  for  full  public  heJU'lngs  on  the  Issues. 
v^th  powers  of  subpena  avaUable  to  both 
parties  and  rights  of  cross-examination  to 
obtain  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts.    Resort 
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mart  be  made  to  tbe  United  State*  dlBtrtct 
eourta  to  compel  obedleoce  to  subpenaa. 

Criteria:  Section  13,  (e)  and  (X),  »tate«  cer- 
t4ln  guides  or  crlt£rla  for  the  Board  to  con- 
sider in  determining  whether  an  organization 
ts  either  a  CommunUrt-action  organization  or 
a  Oomnatialat-Cront  organization. 

Due  process:  Section  13,  (g)  to  (I)  Inclu- 
■1^^.  ]HX}vidflB  that  after  bearing,  the  Board 
•hall  make  ita  determination,  rendering  a 
report  in  writing,  including  findings  of  fact, 
it  shall  then  Issue  an  order  either  requiring  ', 
registration  or  denjrlng  the  petition  seeking 
such  registration.  As  a  further  safeguard  for 
procedural  due  process,  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  functions  of  and  the  conduct 
of  proceedings  by  the  Board  (sec.  16). 

Judicial  review:  Section  14  establishes  a 
method  of  Judicial  review  of  Board  action. 
Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  Board  order  nxay 
obtain  a  review  by  filing  a  petition  therefor  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  wTthln  60  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  Board  order.  The  Board  then 
certifies  and  flies  with  the  court  the  entire 
record,  including  all  evidence  taken,  as  well 
as  Its  report,  findings,  and  order.  This  court 
of  appeals  then  obtains  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
or  set  aside  the  Board's  order.  It  may,  on  Its 
own  motion,  transfer  the  matter  to  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  peti- 
tioner resides  (sec.  14  (a)).  This  section 
further  provldea  that  the  findings  of  the 
Board  as  to  facts.  If  rupported  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 
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One  proceeding  has  thus  far  been  brought 
before  the  Board.  Initiated  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  the  case  turns 
upon  his  petition  that  the  Board  find  the 
ORmnunist  Party  at  the  United  States  of 
America  a  Communist-action  organization 
MMl  require  it  to  register  with  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  under  such  regulations  am  he  may 
preecitbe. 

Hearings  on  the  case  opened  on  April  28, 
'  1951.  before  a  panel  of  three  Board  members. 
The  services  of  the  presiding  member  be- 
eooalng  unavailable  the  following  Octoiber 
ao,  the  hearing,  pursuant  to  Board  action, 
proceeded  to  completion  before  the  remain- 
ing two  panca  members,  Dr.  McHale  tod 
CtMttnnan  Brown,  the  latter  presiding. 

Motions:  On  October  33.  1951,  the  respond- 
eat, the  Communist  Party,  moved  the  Board 
far  an  order  striking  all  evidence  theretofore 
received,  on  the  ground  that  the  unevatla- 
MUty  ctf  the  previous  presiding  member 
raised  the  posatbUlty  of  deadlocks  between 
the  two  remalniag  members,  but  also  al- 
teglBg  Mas  and  pre)udloe  aa  thetr  part. 
This  moUon  ttM  Board  denied,  after  oral 
argument,  whereupon  the  reepondent  Insti- 
tuted moXt  to  ttelTnlted  States  Dtetrlet  Coort 
tor  tlM  Dtatrtet  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  the 
iMWtat.     (8M  p.  ».) 

Ob  April  9.  IMt.  respondent  moved  ttoe 
panel  and  thence  the  Board,  that  the  peti- 
tion he  dlimlseed  on  the  ground  that  since 
i.  BiMrard  MoOrefth  had  resigned  as  Attorney 
General,  there  esisted  no  petltlonor;  re- 
■pondMU  etojeeted  to  further  proeeedlnjcs 
«iita  tm  Attorney  General  was  appointed  and 

tHWlWl  lll>ll. 

This  motion  was  denied  and  the  objection 
overruled  by  the  imnel.  and  both  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Board.  *nie  counsel  for  petl- 
ttoaer  then  moved  that  Philip  B.  Perlman. 
Acting  Attorney  Oeneral,  be  substltated  as 
ttie  petitioner  and  his  motion  was  granted. 
Tbe  Board  denied  the  respondent's  motion 
and  overruled  Its  objection. 

On  June  9,  1952,  counsel  for  petitioner 
moved  that  Attorney  Oeneral  James  P.  Mc- 
Oranery  be  substituted  as  petitioner  and 
ttuit  the  proceeding  henceforth  be  known 
eflldMly  as  James  P.  McOranery,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  petitioner, 
against  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  respondent.  This  motion  was  grant- 
ed over  respondentiB  objectlan. 
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Hearing  concSuded:  Petitioner  ooncluded 
presentation  of  his  ease  on  June  9.  1K2. 
Respondent  then  moved  the  panel  that  It 
recommend  to  the  Board  the  entry  of  an 
order  dlcmisBlng  tlie  petition  for  failure  of 
proof.      This  moticm  was  denied. 

The  taking  of  evidence  terminated  on  July 
1.  1952.  Briefs  and  proposed  findings  of  fact 
were  filed  by  each  party  on  July  28,  1952. 
In  Ms  brief,  respondent  requested  oral  argu- 
ment. On  August  6,  195;;.  reply  briefs  were 
filed  by  each  of  vixe  parties,  and  on  August 
14,  lasa.  ths  panel  heard  oral  argunMut 
thereon. 

Findings:  On  O<;tober  20.  1952.  the  panel 
members  submitted  to  the  Board  a  reoom- 
mended  decision  In  which  they  concluded 
that  the  respondent,  the  Communist  Party. 
Is  directed,  domlnatedj  and  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  it  operates  primarily 
to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  The  panel  recommended 
the  Issuance  by  the  Boaix]  of  an  appropriate 
order  requiring  the  party  to  register  with 
the  Attorney  General  as  a  Communist -action 
organization. 

Exceptions:  On  November  24.  1952,  both 
parties  filed  exceptions  to  the  recommended 
decision,  the  respondent  also  filing  four  mo- 
tions, as  follows:  (a)  To  strike  the  recom- 
mended decision  as  one  not  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  such  a  decision  and  for  other 
reasons:  (b)  to  defer  a  decision,  pending  the 
appointment  of  a  fifth  Board  member;  (c) 
to  disqualify  Chairman  Brown  from  further 
participation  in  the  proceeding  cm  grounds 
at  bias  and  prejudice;  and  (d)  to  reopen  the 
hearing  so  that  respondent  might  Introduce 
evidence  relating  to  allegedly  false  testi- 
mony of  three  of  the  petitioner's  witnesses. 

On  December  19.  1952.  the  Board  heard 
oral  argmnent  on  the  four  motions,  and  on 
December  23  the  motions  to  disqualify 
Chairman  Brown  and  to  await  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  fifth  member  were  denied,  with 
decision  reserved  on  the  other  two  motions. 
At  the  year's  end  these  motions  and  the  rec- 
ommended decision  itself  were  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Board. 

Volume  of  evidence :  In  all,  the  panel  heard 
25  witnesses,  of  whom  ttie  Attorney  Oeneral 
presented  22,  the  Communist  Party  3.  Re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  the  panel  were  docu- 
mentary exhibits  in  the  number  of  607.  of 
which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  offered  4C2,  the 
respondent  45.  At  the  conclusion  cf  the 
hearing,  the  count  of  transcript  pages  stood 
at  14,911. 

cuuKT  raociXDnvos 

Between  the  filing  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  his  petition  fcv  registration  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  start  of  the  testimony, 
the  respondent  brought  stilt  before  a  three- 
Judge  statutory  court  In  the  Dislrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia for  an  injunction  permanently  re- 
stralnlac  the  proceeding  on  the  grounds  that 
certain  sections  of  the  act  were  unoonatltu- 
Uonal  and  that  the  Board  had  no  legal 
existence.  The  various  steps  In  that  unsuc- 
cessful suit.  lnd\Mling  an  appeal  by  the  re- 
spondent  to  the  Supreme  OtHut  from  certain 
decisions  of  the  statxitory  court,  had  the 
effect  of  dalayinf  a  start  o(  the  hearti^  by 
about  2  months.     (See  first  annual  report.) 

On  November  7.  1951,  the  hearing  having 
been  about  6  months  in  progress,  the  Com- 
rnxmlst  Party  brought,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  a  second  action  against  the 
Board,  seeking  to  enjoin  the  proceeding  on 
grounds  which,  among  others,  related  to  the 
unavailability  of  the  lormer  presiding  mem- 
ber. The  party  %  aUegatloas  included  the 
following: 

(a)  lliat  the  Board,  no  longer  having  a 
chairman  hut  only  an  acting  chairman,  could 
not  act  as  a  board  and  therefore  could  not 
amend  the  prior  action  of  the  Board  estab- 
ttshlng  a  three-member  hearing  panel. 

<b)  Tliat  a  violation  of  constitutional  dus 
process  and  of  the  Board's  rules  of  procedure 
would  rcsiilt  were  the  Board,  at  conclusion 
of  the  hearing,  to  issue  an  order  based  in 


part  on  a  record  made  under  rulings  of  a 
panel  which,  as  constituted,  did  not  hear  all 
the  witnesses  and  complete  the  hearing. 

(c)  That  due  process  would  also  be  vio- 
lated were  the  Board  to  act  upon  a  record 
containing  rulings  against  the  Communist 
Party  which  the  party  alleged  to  be  biased 
and  prejudiced,  this  In  consequence  of  a 
threat  of  nonoonflrmatlon  allegedly  held  over 
panel  members. 

On  November  21,  1951.  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  party's  com- 
plaint on  tlie  ground  that  the  court  was  with- 
out Jurisdiction,  and  also  on  Che  ground  that 
the  complaint  failed  to  state  a  claim  upon 
which  reUef  could  be  granted. 

On  February  5.  1952.  both  sides  presented 
oral  argument  on  the  respondent's  motion 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  before  Judge 
James  W.  Morris  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  United  States  attorney  in  his  argu- 
ment pointed  out  that  the  act  provided  its 
own  n>eans  for  Judicial  review  of  Board  pro> 
ceedlngs.  that  the  Board  as  of  then  had  nukde 
no  decision,  whence  the  rule  which  conk- 
monly  requires  parties  to  exhaust  adminis- 
trative remedies  before  seeking  Judicial  re- 
lief should  apply.  Respondent  argued  that 
the  courts  In  the  pest  had  made  exceptions 
to  the  rule  and  asserted  that  theirs  was  a 
case  warranting  such  an  exception.  Judge 
Morris,  In  his  decision,  stated  that  for  the 
court  to  intervene  at  the  time  would,  in  his 
opinion,  pervert  the  rule  and  frustrate  « 
statutory  provision,  and  he  thereupon  dis- 
missed the  respondent's  motion. 


WTTNl 


IN  ma  raocEBHMQ 


For  the  Attorney  Oeneral :  Berenlece  Bald- 
win. John  Victor  Blanc.  Louis  Francis  Bti- 
denz,  John  W.  Carrlngton.  Paul  Crouch.  Wil- 
liam Garfield  Cummlngs,  liraothy  Evans,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Gitlow.  Balmes  Rldalgo,  Nathaniel 
Honlg.  John  Edward  Janowlts,  Manning 
Johnson,  Joseph  Komfeder.  John  Laotner, 
Alexander  Logofet,  Mary  Stalcup  Markward. 
Harvey  M.  Matusow.  Frank  Straus  Meyer, 
Prof.  Philip  E.  Moeely,  William  Odell  NoweU. 
Herbert  A.  Phllbrlck.  Daniel  Scarletto. 

For  the  Communist  Party:  Dr.  lleitieft 
Aptheker,  Elizabeth  Ourley  Flynn,  Joim 
Gates. 


Anti-ScBilic  ud  ADtKOthoik 
PerseoitiBns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPasSENTATIVXS 

Thwrtdmv.  F«bnmry  H,  IfSJ 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair- 
BoiiMted  and  decent  American  people  of 
all  persuasions  view  with  much  abhor- 
renee  and  repulsion  the  antt-8emltlc  and 
antl-CathoUc  persecutfcms  and  opprea- 
sk>ns  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  satellite  natloiK. 

•Hiere  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  win  "stoop  to 
conquer"  without  regard  to  the  basic 
human  rights  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  in  all  our  religious  teachings. 

The  Cardinal  Mindszenty  incident,  the 
Archbishop  Stepinac  incident,  the  Slan- 
sky  trial,  and  the  Zbdanov  incident,  all 
point  conclusively  to  the  godlessness  of 
this  Hitler  type  of  government. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  today  ia- 
troducing  a  concurrent  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  re- 
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quest  that  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States  submit  these  vlokitions  to  the 
United  Nations  for  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper. 


WotUm  Motbem  Merit  Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SABfUa  W.  YORTT 

or  CALivoBinA 
IN  THE  BOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
Justifiably  proud  of  the  many  evidences 
In  this  country  of  our  national  concern 
for  the  protection  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren— and  In  particular  for  the  widowed 
and  fatherless.  Yet  we  have  allowed  our 
tax  system  to  work  a  heavy  penalty  on 
millions  of  mothers  who  are  forced  to  go 
to  work  either  because  they  are  widowed 
or  because  of  economic  necessity.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  rise  in  support  of  H.  R. 
2M1 — the  so-called  working  mothers' 
bill — because  it  will  do  justice  to  those 
members  of  our  community  who  are  not 
only  self-supporting  by  reason  of  their 
Jobs  but  who  also  are  maliUalnlnc  a 
home  and  a  family.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  RobxbtsI  has  per- 
formed a  fine  service  in  directing  our 
attention  to  this  matter. 

First  of  all  it  Is  time  that  we  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  these  women  are  not 
working  to  Indulge  themselves,  but  usu- 
ally because  they  must.  Our  modem 
economy  has  made  the  old  theory  that 
most  women  work  only  foi-  pin  money  for 
themselves  entirely  obsolete.  In  my  own 
State  of  California  a  study  of  child-care 
centers  conducted  for  the  legislature  by 
the  interim  committee  on  social  secu- 
rity in  1951  showed  that  in  nearly  65 
percent — about  6.300  families — there  was 
only  1  parent,  and  practically  all  were 
mothers  working  as  the  sole  support  of 
their  children.  Similar  studies  in  the 
machinists  and  textile  workers  union 
show  that  almost  half  of  all  women 
workers  reporting  were  fuUy  or  parUy 
supporting  their  children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  most  of  us  do  not  need 
statistics  to  convince  us  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Bach  one  of  us.  I  am 
sure,  can  find  ample  reasons  by  kxAing 
at  the  situation  faced  tiy  many  young 
mothers  among  our  own  friends,  fami- 
lies, or  acquaintances.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  young  widow  who  has  been  support- 
ing her  3  small  children  since  htr  hus- 
band's death  4  years  ago.  She  was  an 
exceptional  stenographer  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  and  so.  when  she  was 
widowed,  there  was  no  diiOculty  in  find- 
ing a  job.  But  she  soon  found  that  pay- 
ing for  proper  care  and  supervision  for 
the  children  took  over  one-third  of  her 
weekly  pay  check.  In  effect,  therefore, 
because  she  is  properly  concerned  that 
her  children  receive  good  care  while  she 
U  working  to  support  them,  her  ability  to 
provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  is  reduced  by  one-third. 


And  I  am  thinking  of  another  mother 
who,  faced  with  the  necessity  erf  support- 
ing her  children,  opened  a  knitting  shop 
In  her  home.  As  the  business  grew,  she 
found  It  necessary  to  hire  more  knitters. 
And.  at  It  demanded  more  and  more  of 
her  time,  she  also  hired  a  motherly  eld- 
erly lady— who  incidentally  needed  a  job 
badly  herself — to  maintain  the  home  and 
look  out  for  the  children.  But  she  found 
ttrat  while  the  wages  of  the  women  she 
employed  in  her  knit  shop  were  deduct- 
ible as  business  expense,  the  housekeep- 
er's pay  was  personal  expense  and.  there- 
fore, was  not  deductible.  This  young 
woman's  experience,  to  my  mind,  ac- 
centuates the  real  inequity  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

To  put  It  another  way.  what  logical  tax 
deduction  difference  Is  there  between  a 
secretary  who  looks  after  the  office  while 
an  employer  is  absent  and  a  housekeeper 
whose  services  are  necessary  to  permit  a 
mother  to  be  away  from  home  wifiUng  a 
living  for  herself  and  her  family.  I  feel 
that  the  working  mothers'  bill  is  just  and 
necessary  legislation  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  recognizes  money  ex- 
pended by  a  mother  for  child  care  as  a 
legitimate  business  connected  exp«ise. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  let  us 
remember  some  of  the  deductions  that 
our  tax  laws  allow — an  architect,  for 
example,  may  deduct  the  cost  of  mem- 
berships In  two  coimtry  clubs  as  busi- 
ness expense.  Similarly,  a  sales  man- 
ager can  deduct  expenses  for  which  he 
makes  only  the  vaguest  accounting,  as 
business  expenses.  In  principle,  he  must 
be  able  to  justify  such  expenses,  but  the 
courts  do  not  require  full  justification. 
As  a  result,  one  tax  expert  has  remarked 
that  the  man  ^ith  an  imlimited  expense 
account  today  "has  the  opportunity  for 
bloody  murdo-." 

Hiese  examples  of  tax  advantages  for 
businessmen  should.  I  think,  be  very 
much  in  our  minds  when  we  consider  this 
legislation.  It  provides  proper  safe- 
guards against  abuse  by  specifying  that 
the  deductible  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$40  per  week-  -and  further  that  such  a 
deduction  cannot  be  allowed  to  any  tax- 
payer whose  gross  income  exceeds 
$6.000— plus  $500  for  each  chikl  under  16 
with  reqpect  to  whose  care  such  expenses 
are  deductible. 

No  one  will  question  but  that  the 
principle  of  allowing  reasonable  exemp- 
tions for  business  expense  Is  sound.  But 
can  anyone  really  go  on  record  as  vot- 
ing that  the  business  exp«ise  of  a  work- 
ing mother — which  arises  from  h«r  oon- 
cem  to  be  self-sunxutlng.  at  the  same 
time  keep  her  home  together  and  her 
children  well  and  happy — Is  not  deduct- 
ible; while  the  cost  of  membership  in 
a  couple  of  country  clubs  may  be? 

In  the  name  of  the  9  million  working 
mothers  who  will  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  that  the  Congress  pass  this 
most  important  bill  at  this  time.  Thus 
we  can  remove  a  basic  inequity  from  our 
tax  laws.  And  at  the  same  time  we  will 
have  done  the  far  more  important  job  of 
making  it  possible  for  these  working 
mothers  to  be  self-sufBcient  monbers  of 
our  working  force  without  exacting  a 
penalty  on  them  for  their  concern  wlUi 
the  far  more  Important  Job  of  maintain- 
ing a  home. 


Swiel-j 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PKMMSTLVAinA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 
I  include  herewitti  the  following  address 
"by  Oeorge  P.  Kennan.  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  de- 
livered before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Bar  Association  at  Scranton.  January 
16,  1953: 

I  am,  as  yon  know,  now  a  Pennsylvanlan 
by  adoption  of  some  10  years  standing.  Tet 
the  circumstances  of  my  life  and  work  hstve 
made  It  hard,  during  these  years,  either  to 
see  as  much  of  my  neighbors  in  the  State  as 
I  wotUd  have  liked,  or  to  contribute  hi  any 
way  to  Its  public  life  and  acuntles.  This 
ooeaalon  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  do  both 
ot  these  things.  In  a  small  way,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  it. 

I  know  that  what  you  will  wish  to  hsar  ma 
speak  about  tonight  Is  the  subject  with 
which  my  name  has  been  most  commonly 
connected — the  subject  of  Bovlet-Amerloan 
relations.  This  Is  perhaps  a  good  time  to 
apeak  of  this  subject.  The  country  "twilT 
just  now  at  the  end  ol  one  epoch  and  the 
beginning  of  another  In  Its  foreign  relations. 
The  coming  period  is  going  to  place  upon  us 
demands  of  a  crucial  nature,  and  precisely 
In  the  formulation  of  poUey  toward  thos* 
men  who  are  the  leaders  oC  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world  Communist  movement. 
The  fact  that  I  have  been  concerned  with 
Soviet  affairs,  in  one  ofBdal  capacity  or  an- 
other, over  most  of  the  past  25  years  natu- 
rally leaves  me  with  thoughts  on  these  mat- 
ters which  I  feel  the  need  to  share,  from 
time  to  time,  with  other  peopile. 

For  these  reasons  I  VTOuld  liks  tonight  to 
look  bade  a  bit  on  this  problem  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  to  outline  to  you 
what  I  feel  to  be  some  of  the  principles  by- 
which  we  might  most  usefuUy  be  guided 
when  we  approatdi  it. 

Tlie  problem,  as  I  am  sure  most  people  in 
our  country  understand,  is  not  ons  at  our 
relations  with  the  Runian  psople  or  the 
other  peoples  of  tbs  SqvIs*  Uhlon.  The  Rus- 
sian people,  with  whom  It  has  been  my  privl- 
lege  to  oome  more  olosely  Into  contact,  are 
a  great  people— dUfMrlng  from  ouraelvM.  to 
he  sure,  la  many  ways— entoraeliig.  like  every 
other  great  people,  light  and  dark  skies  to 
their  aatloaal  ehanictei^-btit  a  people  full 
of  fMllng  axKl  hxuiaiitty,  aflftcted  by  and 
large  by  the  same  tmpulaes  that  animate 
people  and  give  life  Its  meaning  In  this  or 
•ay  other  normal  country.  Most  of  them.  X 
am  sure,  have  the  sane  sort  ot  Inner  aware- 
ness we  do  or  their  affinity  with  the  rest  of 
mankind — an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  In 
the  long  run  we  human  beings  must  learn 
to  be  charitable  with  one  another  and  to. 
stand  together  or  face  the  suicidal  destruc- 
tion of  our  entire  civilization. 

But  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Soviet -American  relations.  The  com- 
mon people  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  you  know, 
are  barred  off  from  the  outside  world  by  a 
system  of  barriers  and  restrictions  as  hu- 
miliating as  any  form  of  restraint  that  has 
ever  been  placed  on  a  great  people — by  that 
immense  anachronism  we  refer  to  as  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Our  problem  Is  not  with  these 
common  people  but  with  the  men  who  have 
contrived  to  command  their  obedience — the 
Soviet  leaders. 
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Wbat  !■  r*ally  tbe  aouree  of  the  terrible 
differences  that  have  divided  us  and  con- 
tinue to  divide  us  from  these  men?  This  is 
•  quedtion  which  all  of  us  who  have  been 
concerned  with  Soviet  affairs  have  had  to  ask 
ourselves  day  after  day  over  the  course  of 
these  many  years.  Whenever  you  get  great 
human  differences  It  Is  usually  safe  to  con- 
clude that  there  has  been  fault  on  both  sides. 
Surely,  to  some  extent,  that  has  been  true 
here.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  we  have 
made  mistakes  here  and  there  over  the  course 
of  the  years  In  ovir  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  have  been  In  existence  as  a 
coiuitry  for  175  years.  Other  governments 
bare  foimd  It  possible  to  get  along  with  ub. 
And  I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  the 
deepest  source  of  the  difficulty  has  not  lain 
with  those  human  foibles  we  Americana  un- 
doubtedly have,  which  have  a  tendency  \o 
pop  up  In  all  our  behavior  as  a  Nation,  but 
In  something  quite  special  on  the  other  side, 
something  which  distinguishes  the  Soviet 
regime  from  any  other  modem  political  sys- 
tem I  have  known. 

I  am  speaking  here  of  the  ideological  pre- 
conceptions by  which  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
originally  motivated,  and  of  the  way  In  which 
the  exercise  of  absolute  power  In  Russia  has 
tended  to  build  Itself  around  these  precon- 
ceptions and  to  become  dependent  on  them. 
When  the  Russian  Communists  seized 
power  In  St.  Petersburg  In  the  fall  of  1917, 
they  were  already  animated  by  a  precon- 
ceived hostility  to  o\ir  form  of  government, 
our  social  order,  and  our  deepest  beliefs. 
And  they  were  not  content  to  reject  these 
things  for  themselves;  they  Insisted  that  It 
was  part  of  their  duty  In  life  to  desire,  and 
to  abet,  the  destruction  of  these  things  la 
our  country.  | 

This — when  you  stop  to  think  about  It-^ 
was  a  very  strange  state  of  affairs.  These 
Russian  Communists,  for  the  most  p>art,  had 
never  been  in  otir  country.  They  had  only 
the  dimmest  notions  of  Its  real  character. 
They  had  suffered  no  Injury  from  us.  The 
Russian  revolutionary  movement.  In  which 
they  had  their  political  origin,  had  enjoyed 
warm  sjrmpathy  among  the  American  public 
for  50  years  prior  to  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of 
power  in   1917. 

And  yet  these  men  came  to  power  openly 
contemptuous  of  practically  all  the  things 
that  Americans  held  In  honor  and  respect, 
breathing  defiance  and  hatred  toward  almost 
everything  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our 
society,  decrying  the  usefulness  of  our  social 
•nd  economic  system,  and  calling  on  Ameri- 
cans, in  no  uncertain  terms,  to  rise  up  and 
overthrow  this  sjrstem  by  violent  action. 

Having  first  decided  to  regard  us  as  a 
society  founded  on  evil  and  doomed  princi- 
ples. It  was  only  a  step,  of  course,  to  regard- 
ing us,  and  representing  us  to  the  Soviet 
peoples,  as  a  full-fledged  enemy.  I  suspect 
that  this  had  Its  own  peculiar  domestic  uses. 
When  one  Is  unable  to  govern  a  society  any 
way  but  dlctatorlally,  with  the  suppression 
of  all  normal  human  liberties  and  through 
the  agency  of  a  vast  apparatus  of  oppression, 
It  is  always  convenient  to  justify  and  ration- 
alize these  conditions  by  pointing  to  a  for- 
eign danger.  And  If  this  danger  does  not 
really  exist,  then  it  is  natural  to  create  a 
bogeyman  to  represent  it.  In  this  way  a 
set  of  doctrinaire  preconceptions  about  the 
outside  world,  ourselves  Included,  became 
anchored  in  the  internal  relationships  of 
power  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  took  its  place 
among  the  very  foundation  stones  of  that 
political  system. 

Once  this  had  happened,  it  made  little 
difference  what  our  Government  might  do. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  manner  in  which 
Its  actions  would  be  received  and  interpreted 
at  the  other  end.  Some  people  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  the  American  intervention  in 
Rxiasla  In  1918  and  1919,  or  other  acts  of 
American  policy  in  that  early  period,  which 
created  Soviet  hostility  to  oxirselves.  That 
Is  not  correct.  I  am  not  defending  all  the 
things  we  did  at  that  time.    Some  may  have 


been  wise,  others  not.  But  X  can  UAl  you 
that  whatever  we  might  have  done — and 
this  has  been  the  case  ever  since — it  would 
have  been  misinterpreted  by  these  men  to 
our  own  disadvantage,  and  dkplolted  In  order 
to  substantiate  the  thesis  that  the  outside 
world  was  hostile  and  menacing  and  not  to 
be  triisted. 

It  was  this  quest  for  absolute  power,  then, 
and  the  need  for  preconceptions  by  which 
to  rationalize  it,  that  have  stood  at  the 
heart  of  our  difficulties.  It  is  against  this 
background  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  con- 
sistently misrepresented  and  vilified  our 
society  all  these  years  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  peoples  and  peoples  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
they  have  continued,  over  85  ]rears,  to  give 
administrative  guidance  and  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  groups  in  our  country  de- 
sirous of  subverting  the  very  piurpoees  to 
which  our  national  life  has  been  dedicated. 
It  is  against  this  background  that  one  Ameri- 
can representative  after  another  who  has 
gone  to  Moscow  with  decent  and  conciliatory 
purpose  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  regarded 
a  sinister  figure  and  presumed  capable  of 
the  most  criminal  undertakings.  My  own 
recent  experience  was  unusual  in  form,  but 
not  in  content. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  the  witness  of 
effcnrt  after  effort  on  the  part  of  individual 
Americans  and  other  foreigners,  private  in- 
dividuals as  wen  as  Government  officials,  to 
break  down  this  morbid  misanthropy,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  we 
had  no  evil  designs,  to  persuade  them  that 
we  wanted  nothing  else  but  to  live  in  peace 
and  amity  with  them.  Invariably  these  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful.  They  were  received 
with  sneers  and  misrepresentation,  or  were 
cynically  exploited.  If  any  one  thing  Is  clear 
about  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  that  this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  its  leaders  is  a  subjective 
one,  not  a  reaction  to  outside  reality.  It  rests 
on  their  necessities,  not  ours.  It  Is  imper- 
vious to  any  rational  or  generous  pppeal. 
With  the  coxirse  of  time,  I  am  confident,  it 
win  wear  away  and  yield  to  something  more 
healthy,  because  providence  has  its  way  of 
punishing  those  who  persist  long  and  will- 
fully in  Ignoring  great  realities.  Perhaps  by 
our  actions — never  by  our  words — we  will  be 
able  to  hasten  Its  disappearance.  But  for 
all  these  years  we  have  had  to  accept  it  and 
to  deal  with  it  as  an  existing  fact.  And  we 
still  do  today. 

In  that  lies  our  problem.  It  Is  a  problem 
wholly  new  to  our  experience.  What  do  you 
do  with  people  like  this,  who  are  set  against 
you  by  everything  they  stand  for  and  every- 
thing they  have  committed  themselves  to? 
What  is  the  correct  reaction  of  a  well-inten- 
tloued  and  reasonable  nation  when  con- 
fronted with  preconceived.  Implacable  malice 
and  hostility,  borne  by  people  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  profoundly  to  such  an 
attitude,  who  are  without  ears  for  the  words 
of  others,  who  are  capable  of  hearing  only 
the  sound  of  their  own  voices? 

The  tendency  of  people  in  this  country  has 
often  been  to  seek  simple,  one-time  answers 
to  this  tremendous  question. 

There  have  been  people,  for  example,  who — 
Incensed  and  irritated  by  this  situation — 
have  professed  to  see  in  it  valid  cause  for  war, 
and  have  considered  a  resort  to  arms  the 
most  suitable  means  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is 
a  source  of  deep  personal  comfort  to  me  that 
these  people  have  remained  a  small  and  In- 
effectual minority  within  the  body  of  our 
society,  and  that  our  Government  has  con- 
sistently rejected  this  possibility  as  a  delib- 
erate course  of  American  policy.  It  is  true 
that  we  owe  the  Soviet  leaders  nothing.  It 
Is  true  that  our  actions,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  need  be  guided  only  by  what  we 
find  useful  to  our  own  security  and  to  the 
stability  and  health  of  the  international  en- 
vironment in  which  we  have  to  live.  But 
war.  as  our  people  have  correctly  recognized, 
la  far  more  than  a  means  to  an  end;  modern 


war  Is  a  catastrophe  In  its  own  right,  for  all 
concerned.  It  affects  peoples  as  terribly  aa 
it  affects  rulers;  sometimes  more  so.  And 
military  victory  alone  is  not  apt  to  be  aa 
decisive  as  many  people  think.  The  great 
and  primary  task  of  political  action  Is  not 
to  destroy  men  but  to  Influence  their  atti- 
tudes and  their  behavior.  Military  victory 
cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  to  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wise  and  patient  political  action, 
directed  toward  the  minds  of  men. 

Of  course,  we  must  stanl  ready  to  use  tha 
sword,  as  we  are  now  using  it  in  Korea,  when 
people  confront  us  with  alternatives  which 
are  even  more  dangerous  and  unfortunate. 
But  I  hope  that  we  will  always  continue  to 
think  of  it  as  something  to  be  xised  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  under  the 
heaviest  sort  of  provocation,  and  to  reject 
it  as  otir  preferred  concept  of  how  to  deal 
with  all  the  malice  and  trouble  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  brought  to  our  door. 

Another  concept  people  have  entertained 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  Soviet  power  is  to 
Ignore  it  and  to  have  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  with  it.  This  was,  in  effect,  the  policy 
followed  for  the  flrst  17  years  after  the  Rus- 
sian revolution. 

On  principle,  I  am  a  partisan  of  this  ap« 
proach  wherever  It  Is  practically  feasible. 
It  combines  dignity  with  moderation.  It 
spares  us  having  to  bring  injiuy  to  Innocent 
bystanders.  Of  all  the  attitudes  we  could 
take.  It  is  the  least  susceptible  to  misrep- 
resentation and  unscrupulous  exploitation. 
But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  outcome 
of  World  War  II  left  us  seriously  involved 
with  the  Soviet  Government  in  a  number  of 
questions  vital  to  the  future  intactness  of 
our  civilization.  Neither  party  can  now  ex- 
tract Itself  from  the  unhappy  Intimacy  this 
involves.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  both  today  too  great  to 
hope  to  destroy  each  other  except  at  ex- 
orbitant mutual  cost,  so  they  are  also  too 
great  to  Ignore  each  other  with  impunity. 
The  interests  of  world  peace  require  that 
they  communicate  with  each  other — at  least 
in  a  certain  limited  number  of  questions. 
And  neither  can  be  insensible  to  tbe  indirect 
effects  of  what  the  other  does. 

Still  other  people  have  hoped  from  tlma 
to  time  to  break  down  the  hostility  of  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin  by  showing  them  kind- 
ness and  confldence.  This  thought,  too.  has 
dominated  our  policy  for  considerable 
periods.  It  is  probably  well  that  it  has  been 
tried;  because  its  rejection  should  rest,  as 
it  does  today,  only  on  the  evidence  of  a  fair 
and  patient  trial,  not  on  the  say-so  of  a  few 
experts  who  were  skeptical  about  it  from  the 
beginning.  But  the  fact  is  that,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  it  has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed  signally.  We  can  have  no  llliuions 
about  it  today. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  point  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  unhapplness  of  the 
various  peoples  under  Soviet  rule,  and  ad- 
vocate a  policy  which,  placing  our  hopes 
on  the  possibility  of  internal  disintegration 
of  Soviet  power,  would  make  it  the  purpose 
of  governmental  action  to  promote  such 
disintegration. 

Gentlemen.  It  is  right  that  Individual 
Americans  should  stand  for  their  beliefs  and 
do  what  they  can  to  make  them  under- 
stood and  respected  elsewhere.  I  do  not  un- 
derrate the  competitive  power  of  freedom  In 
the  struggle  of  political  Ideas.  I  hope  it  will 
always  be  on  our  side.  I  think  time  and  cir- 
cumstances will  tend  to  prove  its  strength, 
I  think  the  arts  of  totalitarian  despotism 
will  prove  In  the  end  to  be  self -destructive. 

But  I  would  be  extremely  careful  of  doing 
anything  at  the  governmenUl  level  that  pur- 
ports to  affect  directly  the  governmenUl  sys- 
tem in  another  country,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation  may  seem.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  our  International  obligations.  It  Is  not 
consistent  with  a  common  membership  with 
other  countries  in  the  United  Nations.  It  U 
not  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations  with  another  coun- 
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try.  It  la  rn>l«t«  witii  poaatMlltiea  for  mte- 
undentandlng  and  bitterness.  To  the  extant 
It  might  be  successful,  it  would  Involve 
us  in  heavy  responsibilities.  Finally  the 
prospects  for  succew  woidd  be  very  small 
indeed:  since  the  problem  oT  civil  obedience 
1  not  a  great  problem  to  tbe  modem  poUo* 
dictatorship. 

Let  us  by  all  means  take  pride  In  oar  in- 
stitutions and  our  political  Ideas.  Let  oa  do 
all  we  can  to  commend  them  by  their  suc- 
cessful application  In  our  own  country.  Let 
us  certainly  not  make  ourselves  the  aMles 
and  guarantors  of  despotism  anywhere.  But 
beyond  that,  let  us  not  c<n»nlt  ourselves. 
It  was  a  wise  American  statesman.  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  who  onoe  said:  •  •  •  Amer- 
ica "goes  not  abroad  in  search  of  monsters 
to  destroy.  She  is  the  well-wisher  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  all.  She  Is  the 
champion  and  vindicator  only  of  her  own. 
She  will  recommend  the  general  cause  by 
the  coxmtenance  of  her  voice,  and  tbe  be- 
nignant sympathy  of  her  example.  She  well 
knows  that  by  once  enlisting  under  other 
banners  than  her  own,  were  they  even  the 
banners  of  foreign  Independence,  she  would 
involve  herself  beyond  the  power  of  extrica- 
tion in  all  the  wars  of  interest  and  intrigue, 
of  Individual  avarice,  envy  and  ambition, 
which  assume  tbe  colors  and  usurp  the 
standards  of  freedom.  Ttia  fundamental 
maxims  of  her  policy  would  Insensibly 
change  from  liberty  to  force." 

Tou  will  see.  then,  that  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  reject,  one  after  another,  each  of 
these  obvious  and  simple  approaches,  with 
which  people  have  tended  to  react  to  this 
Soviet  challenge.  The  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
UmI  we  are  talking  about  tonight  lies  pre- 
cisely in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  complex  and 
so  diffuse  in  its  implications,  and  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  treatment  by  any  single  and 
simple  device.  Our  responses  to  it  have  to  be 
as  variegated  as  the  forms  It  takes  and  the 
phases  of  our  life  that  It  affects. 

These  responses  have  to  be  related,  in  each 
ease,  to  the  circumstances  and  demands  of 
the  moment.  In  this  way  they  constitute, 
of  course,  the  chain  of  decisions  which  go 
to  make  up  what  we  call  policy.  About 
such  matters — that  is,  decisions  as  applied 
to  specific  situations — It  is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  speak  tonight.  But  I  do  feel  that 
there  are  certain  general  principles  by  which 
It  U  wise  to  abide  In  arriving  at  all  these 
decisions.  And  I  would  like  to  conclude 
these  remarks  by  telling  you  what  I  think 
some  of  the  most  Important  of  thee*  prin- 
ciples ara. 

The  flrst  Is  simply  this:  In  your  dealings 
with  International  communism,  above  all. 
be  strong.  But  when  I  say  "be  strong,"  I 
mean  be  strong  on  principle,  not  just  as 
a  reaction  to  passing  phenomena  on  the  In- 
ternational scene.  Be  strong  not  just  be- 
cause tnere  u  a  war  on  at  this  moment  In 
Korea,  or  becaiise  you  may  have  convinced 
youiseU  that  a  peak  of  military  danger  U 
going  to  occur  at  some  particular  time  In 
the  future.  Be  strong  in  order  that  your 
word  may  be  respected,  in  order  that  your 
^friends  may  feel  confldence  In  you,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  needless  and  tragic 
misunderstandings.  Be  strong  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  strong  for  a  good,  long 
time — for,  say,  at  least  one  or  two  decades — 
regardless  of  the  intervening  fluctuations 
on  the  international  scene. 

Secondly,  bs  cool-headed  and  deliberate. 
Our  Soviet  adversaries  are  men  of  deep  ex- 
perience, great  consistency  of  purpose,  and 
great  fliezlblllty  of  tactics.  Tbe  traditions 
of  their  movement  forbid  them  to  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  any  openings  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  that  movement. 
They  are  inhibited  from  indulging  generally 
In  those  amenities  of  social  intercourse  and 
personal  contact  which  have  usually  marked 
the  process  of  diplomacy  and  played — I 
think — a  most  useful  role  as  guardians 
against  needless  misunderstanding  and 
cushions  for  absorbing  the  shock  at  conflicts 


of  Intarast.  Any  InterxuiUanal  relationship 
that  lacks  thsss  cushions  is  unavoidably  pre- 
earlous  and  delicate.  At  the  same  time.  I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  that  a  tremendous 
amoimt  depends,  for  oxirselves  and  for  peo- 
ple aU  over  the  world,  on  the  h*itdl*"e  and 
oourae  at  Soviet-American  relations.  For 
aU  these  reasons  I  would  say  that  this  Is  a 
time  for  the  greatest  circumspection  and 
coolness  of  Judgment  in  this  area.  There 
Is  no  field  of  governmental  activity  in  which 
such  things  as  sensationalism,  emotionallam. 
the  striking  of  heroic  attitudes,  and  dema- 
goguery  of  all  sorte  are  leas  in  place.  If  the 
people  of  tbiM  country  wish  their  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  proceed  safely  and  suoceasfully.  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  catastrophe  or  foolish  ap- 
peasement, they  wiU  see  to  it  that  these  mat- 
ters are  conunitted  to  the  care  of  mature 
and  responsible  people  and  wlU  permit  those 
people  to  have  the  Indispensable  advantages 
of  public  confidence  and  privacy  of  decision. 
This  area  is  no  place  for  impulsiveness,  no 
place  for  self-seeking,  no  place  for  irrespon- 
sible experiments,  and  no  place  for  the  spot- 
light of  sensationalism. 

Thirdly.  whUe  cultivating  strength,  remain 
prepared  at  all  times  to  negotiate  where 
negotiation  is  required.  Please  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  I  do  not  believe  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  sudden  and  global  solutions 
by  negotUtion.  The  great  ethical  and  philo- 
sophical differences  which  separate  us  from 
the  Soviets  are  not  ones  that  can  be  talked 
out  of  existence  at  the  present  tin^.  But 
there  are  specific  international  situations 
in  which  useful  ends  can  be  served  by  prac- 
tical arrangements  to  which  t>oth  sides  agree, 
even  though  the  readiness  to  agree  may  be 
for  differing  and  conflicting  alms.  We  mvist 
see  to  it  that  in  each  of  these  cases  we  show 
ourselves  prepared  to  adjust  differences,  to 
the  extent  this  can  be  done  without  com- 
promising basic  issues.  For  this  reason  it 
Is  important  that  we  should  have,  with  re- 
elect to  each  of  these  situations,  a  clear 
and  realistic  position,  and  should  see  to 
it  that  this  ]X>sitlon  Is  known  to.  and  under- 
stood by.  the  world  public.  We  have  all 
learned  that  negotiation  from  weakness  is 
worse  than  futile;  but  nvany  of  us  have  still 
to  learn  that  strength  is  not  a  substitute 
for  negotiation,  and  that  It  Is  idle  to  press 
your  adversary  against  a  closed  door.  After 
all,  what  we  want  to  accomplish  in  the  flrst 
instance  with  our  Soviet  adversary,  as  I  see 
It,  is  to  bring  him  to  a  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  attitude  toward  his  world  obli- 
gation and  to  prove  to  him  that  it  would  be 
the  part  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  moderate 
his  behavior  on  the  international  plane.  For 
this,  channels  must  be  left  open  into  which 
he  can  move,  as  and  when  a  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  realities  comes  upon  him.  This  Is 
all  the  more  necessary  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  relations  with  our  allies  and  other 
associates  among  the  peace-loving  nations. 
It  Is  essential.  If  we  are  to  retain  their  confi- 
dence and  support,  that  they  be  convinced 
that  our  poUcias  ara  direeted  toward  the 
gradual  lmp>rovement  of  world  conditions, 
not  toward  the  holocaust  of  another  war. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fourth  principle: 
Guard  your  unity,  in  every  reapect.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  over  rated.  Our 
Communist  adversaries  know  that  the  latent 
aggregate  strength  of  the  free  world  out- 
clssses  at  this  juncture,  and  wll!  long  con- 
tinue to  exceed,  the  strength  of  the  world 
they  command.  The  central  emphasis  of 
their  policy  therefore  lies  not  in  the  prospect 
of  a  head-on  confrontation  but  In  the  hope 
of  weakening  and  dissipating  the  strength 
of  the  free  world  through  promoting  disunity 
within  Ite  ranks.  I  reiterate:  The  basis  of 
their  attack  on  us  Is  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  divisions  among  us.  Ccnre- 
spondlngly,  the  flrst  element  of  our  defense 
should  logically  be  the  cultivation  of  unity 
within  our  own  ranks. 

This  duty  arises  on  two  planes.  The  flrst 
ot  these  Is  the  IntemationaL.    There  Is  no 


task  of  American  foreign  policy  mors  laa* 
portant  than  the  cultivation  of  sound  rela- 
tionships with  our  principal  associates  in 
the  non-Communist  world.  Sound  relation- 
ships, as  I  see  them,  are  ones  founded  not  on 
charity  XMr  on  propaganda  nor  on  sentimen- 
tality nor  on  anything  that  smacks  of  sclf- 
rl^iteoxisneas  or  patronizing.  They  are  rela- 
tionships founded  on  mutual  respect  and 
confldence.  and  on  an  enlightened  under- 
standing of  the  area  in  which  Intereste  of 
two  countries  are  genuinely  identical.  Such 
relatlonahlps  can  be  achieved.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  in  many  cases  today  it  would 
require  a  readiness  on  our  i>art  to  make 
Bignlflcant  modifications  in  national  be- 
havior, and  not  just  in  that  part  of  national 
behavior  which  we  Americans  traditionally 
think  of  as  foreign  policy.  It  seems  to  me. 
for  example,  that  many  of  the  vestiges  of 
protectionism  still  present  in  our  natiooal 
life  are  Inconsistent  with  the  sort  of  inter- 
national relationships  we  require  at  thi» 
junctiue.  and  ill  h^^^ite  a  nation  of  our 
economic  strength  and  position  of  wcrid 
responsibility. 

The  second  plane  on  which  xmlty  must  be 
cultivated  is  the  domestic  one.  But  surely, 
if  we  are  to  have  the  right  kind  of  domestic 
unity,  then  there  must  be  a  marked  change 
In  the  tone  and  temper  of  public  life  over 
what  It  has  been  In  the  past  period,  and 
particularly  In  the  treatment  of  these  ques- 
tions of  civic  loyalty  that  are  so  clostiy 
bound  up  with  the  Conununlst  problem. 

This  is  a  painful  and  delicate  subject. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  ansrthlng  I  say  about 
It  will  be  held  against  me  by  Impassioned 
elemente  in  our  press  and  public.  But  it  Is 
too  Importent  to  pass  by  In  any  dteeiurton 
of  the  problems  I  am  talking  about  tonight. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  look- 
ing at  this  from  tbe  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  long  seen  these  matters  from  the  Mos- 
cow end.  As  much  as  30  years  ago  some  of 
us  who  were  concerned  with  Soviet  affairs 
at  poets  abroad  began  pointing  to  the 
evidences  of  Communist  exploitation  «^  our 
dvlc  liberties,  and  urging  vigorous  action  to 
keep  it  under  control.  I  think  It  fair  to  say 
that  we  were  the  pioneers  In  the  exploration 
of  this  problem.  Ftor  our  pains  we  had  the 
experience  of  being  potted  at  from  the  left 
for  many  years,  and  accused  of  being  a  clique 
of  an tl -Soviet  reactionaries  in  the  Stata 
Department.  What  we  were  alarmed  about 
In  those  days  was  of  course  the  possibility 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  Com- 
munist penetration  might  be  under-esti- 
mated and  real  damitge  be  done  to  our  pubiie 
policy  by  lack  of  vigilance  in  this  field. 

Today  I  must  say.  again  looking  at  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  been 
on  the  Moecow  firing  line,  that  my  greatest 
worry  has  been  just  the  opposite,  namely: 
That  through  exaggerating  the  dimensions 
of  this  danger,  and  failing  to  put  it  Into 
proper  perspective  with  the  other  problems 
before  i».  we  may  be  creating  weaknesses  In 
our  society  greater  than  anything  Commu- 
nist penetration  itself  ever  was  likely  to 
achieve. 

Please  do  not  mlsundnttand  me.  At 
various  times  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
some  Communist  penetration  into  otir  public 
life,  both  within  and  without  Government. 
That  Is  a  serious  and  dangerous  tiling.  My 
purpose  here  is  not  to  belittle  this  problem, 
but  rather  to  urge  that  we  give  it  Its  due 
weight,  neither  more  nor  lees,  and  that  we 
guard  against  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
to  our  o¥m  society  if  it  Is  handled  rashly 
or  unwisely. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
Communist  penetration  in  our  Government. 
But  people  seldom  attempt  to  appraise  the 
actual  damage  done  thereby  to  our  public 
policy.  I  have  been  fairly  close  to  the  policy- 
making processes  In  Washington  for  the  past 
6  years.  WUh  many  of  ths  decisions  I  have 
been  personally  in  accord;  with  others,  not. 
But  I  cannot  recall  a  single  B»Jar  deci- 
sion of  foreign  policy  during  that  partoa 
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wblch  Communist  Influence  could  have  had 
any  appreciable  part  In  determining.  If. 
therefore,  I  were  to  be  asked  what  part 
Communist  penetration  had  played  In  creat- 
ing our  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  today 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  I  would  have 
to  say  that — as  far  as  these  past  years  are 
concerned — that  part  has  been  negligible, 
and  I  am  sure  it  Is  negligible  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  serloxis 
damage  done  In  these  recent  years  to  public 
confidence  and  to  governmental  morale  by. 
the  mishandUng  of  our  own  measures  to 
counter  precisely  this  problem  of  Communist 
penetration.  Such  damage  has  been  done 
by  the  public  discussion  of  things  that 
should  have  been  handled  quietly  and  pri- 
vately. It  has  been  done  by  the  Inability  of 
many  people  to  distinguish  between  ques- 
tions of  loyalty  and  questions  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  done  by  the  workings  of  hastily 
devised  and  not  fully  appropriate  proce> 
dures  for  testing  and  establishing  the  reli- 
ability of  public  servants.  Finally,  such 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  failure  of 
many  people  to  realize  that  what  Is  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  personal  loyalty 
Is  not  the  dusty  record  of  actions  committed 
10  to  20  years  ago  and  now  proven  by  hind- 
sight to  have  been  errors,  but  the  picture  of 
the  living  human  being  as  he  stands  before 
us  today,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  now 
possesses  wisdom  and  maturity  and  stability 
and  all  those  other  positive  qualities  which 
too  often  are  acquired  only  thro\igb  the  very 
process  of  painful  error. 

The  result  to  date  of  all  these  deficiencies 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  civic  loy- 
alty has  been  the  creation  of  a  situation 
which  worries  me  precisely  because  It  seems 
to  me  to  play^very  dangerously  Into  the  hands 
of  those  men  who  have  constituted  them- 
selves our  adversaries  In  the  international 
sphere.  As  things  stand  today,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  nuUicious  people  should  have 
any  particular  difficulty  in  rendering  un- 
available for  service  to  this  coimtry  almost 
any  person  whom  they  might  select  for  this 
treatment.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  release 
a  spate  of  rumors  and  gossip  and  demands 
for  investlgaton.  There  are  always 
tongues  willing  and  eager  to  take  up  this 
cry  and  carry  it  further:  something  of  it  is 
bound  to  stick  In  the  public  mind;  and  in 
the  end.  If  the  public  servant  in  question  is 
not  discouraged  and  demoralized,  a  portion 
of  the  public  will  at  any  rate  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  his  usefulness  to  the 
country  will  have  been  thereby  reduced. 
Mind  you,  I  am  thinking  here  not  only,  oif 
even  primarily,  of  the  man's  own  loss,  whlcl| 
may  be  grievous.  I  am  thinking  OL  the 
country's  loss,  which  is  more  grlevoxis  still. 
Are  we  so  rich  In  talented  public  servants 
that  we  can  afford  to  leave  the  ones  we  have 
vulnerable  to  this  sort  of  danger? 

Whether  the  Communists  have  actxially 
been  exploiting  this  situation  to  their  own 
advantage,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard,  it 
seems  to  me,, of  their  exploiting  similar  sit- 
uations in  the  past,  and  they  are  not  given 
to  missing  opportunities.  In  any  case,  I  am 
sure  that  Communist  Party  leaders  In  Mos-i 
cow  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  spectacle,  to 
which  they  have  recently  been  treated.  oC 
bitter  disunity  and  mutual  suspicion  in  our 
councils  over  these  painful  and  delicate 
questions  of  loyalty.  They  know  well  what 
psychological  dangers  He  in  oversusplclous- 
ness.  They  know  that  for  the  mass  as  for 
the  individual  the  preoccuption  with  pos- 
sible conspiracy  can  easily  become  an  escape 
from  a  realistic  facing  up  to  responsibility^ 
and  the  beginning  of  irrational  behavior. 
They  know  that  a  community  where  there 
la — let  us  say— one  undiscovered  traitor  but 
where  the  remaining  members  are  united  by 
bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and  are  going 
cheerfully  and  serenely  about  their  business 
la  usually  far  stronger  than  a  society  in 
which  the  lone  traitor  has  been  found  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  pervading  sense  of  fear  and  In* 
security   throughout    the   community   as  a 


whole.  Themselves  the  cynical  manipu- 
lators of  the  forces  of  fear  and  suspicion,  the 
Conununlst  leaders  rejoice  when  they  think 
they  see  us  becoming  the  victims  of  these 
very  forces. 

My  plea,  therefore.  Is  that  we  move 
lu-gently  to  eliminate  this  area  of  vtilner- 
ablllty  In  our  own  armor.  The  way  to  do 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  tor  devise  procedures 
for  the  handling  of  these  matters  which  will 
give  society  the  necessary  protection  and  yet 
will  be  proof  against  malicious  misuse  and 
will  guard  and  preserve  that  most  priceless 
of  our  governmental  possessions:  the  morale 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  forgotten  man — the 
loyal  civil  servant. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  ©f  the  principles  I 
would  recommend  for  observance  in  ap- 
proaching these  problems  of  International 
communism.  It  Is  this:  do  not  be  impa- 
tient, and  do  not  insist  on  trying  to  look 
too  far  ahead.  Great  damage  can  be  done 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and  jM-eclsely 
in  this  area  of  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  the  people  who  want  to  achieve 
swift  and  mechanical  results,  and  want  to 
know  right  now  what  will  be  the  guaranteed 
outcome  of  any  course  of  governmental  ac- 
tion. The  great  problems  of  foreign  affairs 
are  part  of  the  problem  of  nature.  Like 
many  natural  things,  they  yield  only  to  cor- 
rect treatment  applied  steadily  and  consist- 
ently over  a  long  period  of  time.  Even  then, 
they  often  yield  in  ways  that  are  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen,  and  are 
not  always  readily  recognizable  when  they 
come. 

Let  us  not  overrate  otu-  infallibility  as 
Judges  of  the  results  of  our  own  actions  in 
the  International  field.  It  is  not  given  to  us 
to  see  all  or  to  know  all.  I  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  we  began  our  national  life  as  a 
generally  religious  people,  concerned  to  ob- 
serve the  principles  of  Christian  conduct  our 
fathers  had  bequeathed  to  us,  but  content 
to  leave  the  issue  to  the  vision  and  wisdom 
of  divine  providence.  We  could  use.  today. 
In  our  relations  with  otir  self-appointed  So- 
viet adversaries,  something  of  this  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  delimitations  of  human 
responsibility — something  of  this  concentra- 
tion on  the  uprightness  and  dignity  of  our 
own  conduct,  which  Is.  indeed,  ours  to  con- 
trol— and  something  of  readiness  to  leave  to 
the  workings  of  a  divine  will  the  effect  of 
our  strivings  on  the  progress  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  always  that  people  are  privileged  to 
discern  in  the  phenomena  of  this  life  the 
fruits  of  their  own  efforts  to  do  what  is  right 
and  useful.  And  it  Is  not  always  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  recognizing  them  If 
they  could  see  them.  In  the  great  problems 
of  public  policy — and  this  is  one  of  them — 
then  let  us  abandon  the  strictures  of  a 
nervous  secularism;  let  us  not  try  to  take 
upon  ourselves  all  the  burdens  of  the  cos- 
mos; let  us  leave  something  to  the  divine 
Judgment  in  which  most  of  us  profess  to 
have  confidence.  I 


An  Editor  Goes  to  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKo 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1953 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy  recently  selected  a  group  of  eight 
midwestem  civilians  to  observe  naval 
operations  at  first  hand  aboard  the 
United  States  aircraft  carrier  Bon 
Homme  Richard  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Glenn  MacDonald.  editor  of  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Bay  City 
<Mich.)    Times,    and    an    outstanding 


newspaper  man,  was  appropriately 
among  those  selected.  In  his  own  in- 
imitable way,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  writ- 
ten a  series  of  articles  giving  his  impres- 
sions of  activities  aboard  the  huge  battle 
wagon. 

These  well  written  articles  are  espe- 
cially enlightening  and  have  been  well 
received  by  the  readers  of  the  Bay  City 
Times.  Because  of  their  educational 
value  and  their  importance  in  acquaint- 
ing our  people  with  the  Job  the  Navy  1b 
doing,  I  have  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Ricoko. 

The  first  two  follow  : 

Bkhkmoth  or  thc  Was* 
(By  Glenn  MacDonald) 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  ride  in  any  type  of  aircraft,  and 
why  not? 

Hadn't  I  fiown  in  an  old  Jenny  with  an 
unknown  drome-hopper  off  the  fairgrounds 
infield  back  in  1933? 

Hadn't  I  taken  a  power  dive  in  a  Ryan 
biplane  with  young  Bill  Strlbllng,  the  fa- 
mous fighter.  In  the  late  twenties?  There 
are  country  club  golfers  who'll  still  remem- 
ber that  Saturday  afternoon  plunge  as  Strlb- 
llng turned  on  a  powerful  under-wlng  siren 
to  add  to  the  roar  of  his  engine. 

Hadn't  I  risked  my  neck  several  times 
with  Eddie  Stlnson  and  Randy  Page  off  and 
on  the  ice  of  Saginaw  Bay  during  their  abor- 
tive Sally  Sovereign  cndxirance  record  at- 
tempt? 

Hadn't  I  flown  the  Atlantic  at  night?  And 
over  the  wastelands  of  Newfoundland  for 
salmon?  And  wasn't  I  the  fifth  bulky  In- 
dividual to  crawl  Into  a  four-place  seaplane 
for  a  flight  over  the  uncut  tumblelands  of 
the  Canadian  Algoma?  (There  were  those 
who  considered  that  particular  plane  over- 
loaded when  empty.) 

All  that  U  true  with  the  result  that  any 
type  of  aircraft  never  seemed  to  present  a 
fearful  challenge. 

But  I  had  my  mind  changed  a  few  days 
ago.  There  were  planes  that  are  not  for 
me.  POr  men  shouldn't  be  sent  on  boys' 
missions.  But  more  about  those  fleet  fliers 
later  on. 

I  was  Included  In  a  party  of  eight  mid- 
westerners  who,  as  guests  of  the  Navy,  spent 
6  days  aboard  an  ocean  ship.  It  was  a 
sprawling  aircraft  carrier  cavorting  on  the 
blue,  broad  Pacific,  and  from  whose  in- 
nimierable  decks  we  witnessed  the  sparkling 
performances  of  Panther  Jets  and  AD  bombers 
In  their  marine  maneuvers.  And  when  we 
returned  ashore  I  had  experienced  a  tre- 
mendous thrUl— I  had  been  to  seal 

The  tour  really  started  at  the  Navy's  air- 
base  at  Glenvlew,  111.  We  flew  west  in  the 
naval  version  of  a  commodious  DC-3,  stop- 
ping only  at  Armarillo.  Tex.,  for  fuel.  A  few 
hoiu-s  later  the  lower  end  of  the  Rockies 
rolled  beneath  us,  then  up  better  than  13.000 
feet  but  with  excellent  vUlbillty  so  that  as 
the  late  afternoon  sun  struck  the  moun- 
tains they  looked  like  fairyland  with  their 
myriad  colors,  shadows,  and  deep  reflections. 

We  touched  down  at  San  Diego  alrbase 
amid  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  naviga- 
tional pyrotechnics,  flashing  signals  and 
warboat  strength  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was, 
for  certain,  a  community  aware  of  ovir  intw- 
natlonal  unrest. 

Soon  we  were  on  the  dock,  there  for  the 
first  time  to  behold  the  enormity  of  a  fUt- 
top.  There,  poised  for  acUon.  was  secured 
the  fabulous  U.  S.  S.  Bon  Homme  Richara. 
an  atUck  aircraft  carrier,  not  long  back  from 
heroic  service  in  the  helltlre  and  fury  that 
is  Korea. 

It  is  difficult  to  adequately  express  the 
awesome  proportions  of  Ite  great  hulk,  espe- 
cially as  she  lay  there  quietly  that  evening 
silhouetted  against  a  starry  sky.  Her  island, 
which  embraces  the  offices,  bridge,  and  other 
essential  quarters,  seemed  to  tower  stories 
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Into  the  warm  night.     And  her  broad  deck 
appeared  to  run  on  to  infinity  in  all  diree- 

tlons. 

To  one  r-hose  life  for  the  most  part  Is 
landlocked,  the  name  of  the  leviatlian 
seemed  alluring.  It  developed  quickly,  how- 
ever,  that  its  selection  was  a  Navy  tribute 
to  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones,  the  founder  of 
this  branch  of  service.  His  first  ship,  of 
French  origin,  bore  the  name.  Jones  chose 
It  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  famous 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  It  really  means 
Good  Man  Richard  and  Is  iiwonounced  Bon 
(as  In  bond).  Om  (as  in  bomb),  and  Rl- 
shard. 

Tou  can  best  visualize  this  behemoth  of 
the  wars  by  thinking  of  a  self-contained 
city  of  3.000  Inhabitants.  They  do  every- 
thing for  themselves,  and  with  dispatch. 
Think,  if  you  wUl.  of  three  football  fields 
laid  end  to  end.  That  is  approximately  the 
length  of  the  ship's  flight  deck  from  which 
planes  take  off  and  land. 

But  It  is  not  a  narrow  runway  as  those 
accustomed  to  flying  might  consider.  Rather 
the  strip  is  more  than  150  feet  across.  And 
as  one  stands  there  to  gaxe  In  sheer  amaze- 
ment, an  ofllcer  is  quick  to  suggest  that  it 
really  Is  quite  an  airport  for  a  town  of  3,000. 

He  also  advises  about  the  age-old  dread 
of  all  seamen — the  possibility  of  fire.  And 
why  not?  The  ship  carries  nearly  3  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  oU,  well  over  3(X).000  gal- 
lons of  the  highest  possible  test  gasoline, 
and  nearly  50.000  gallons  of  dlesel  oU.  These, 
coupled  with  the  fiammablllty  of  the  air- 
craft, make  the  "smoking  lamp"  a  matter  of 
primary  concern.  It  is  always  out  on  the 
hangar  and  filght  decks,  and  gtiarded  zeal- 
ously In  even  the  most  remote  recesses. 

All  this  and  torrents  of  other  information 
tumble  quickly  upon  the  confused  mind  of 
the  newcomer.  It  u.  as  said,  more  like  a  town 
than  a  vessel.  It  has  its  own  hospital,  dental 
clinic,  and  stores.  There's  a  radio  station  and 
Its  own  newspaper,  a  band,  dally  movies.  In- 
numerable mess  halls,  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  nearly  3.400  men,  and  enough  paint 
spread  over  Its  greatness  every  month  to 
decorate  more  than  40  small  houses.  Replete 
to  the  smallest  detaU,  there  she  awaits  her 
early  morning  signal  back  to  the  bounding 
waves — a  typical  American  ,town  with  every- 
thing; that  is,  except  wine  and  women. 

Tax  PucHT  Dbck  Comes  to  Ian 
(By  Glenn  MacDonald) 

It  was  Monday  morning  and  early.  Action 
stirred  on  all  sides  as  picturesque  San  Diego 
Harbor  awakened  to  watch  once  more  a  great 
segment  of  the  Pacific  war  fieet  weigh  anchor 
and  move  out  to  sea. 

There  Is  pride,  of  course.  In  being  aboard 
the  ponderous  package  known  as  the  U.  S.  S. 
Bon  Homme  Richard.  It's  by  far  the  largest 
vessel  in  this  wide  area  and  an  Inspiring 
sight  as  she  swung  Into  position. 

Warships  of  aU  tyi>es  moved  csutiously 
toward  the  broad  stretches  of  the  ever-roll- 
ing Pacific.  It  was  the  start  of  another  work- 
week, but  glim  as  one  contemplated  that  all 
this  was  being  done  in  preparation  against 
the  possibility  of  aU-out  war. 

Soon  the  congestion  of  the  sleek,  gray 
ships  had  been  dissolved.  The  Bonnie  Dick 
and  Its  destroyer  now  consorted  alone.  We 
headed  for  an  area  many  miles  off  the  south- 
ernmost shore  of  California  and  some  of 
Mexico.  There,  like  a  practice  field,  lay  an 
Invisible  albeit  charted  plot  exactly  100  miles 
square.  That's  where  we  were  to  establish 
the  platform  which  as  time  wore  on  seemed 
Intended  much  more  tar  wrestling  than 
dancing. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Cali- 
fornia. Now  even  it  had  faded.  On  all  sides 
rolled  the  deep,  restless  waters.  Over  one 
of  the  ship's  many  mUes  of  railings,  I  leaned 
to  ponder  their  relentless  power.  Engines 
bum  out,  motors  go  the  same  way,  and  so 
do  people.  But  what  of  water?  Its  surging 
energy  rolls  on  endlessly. 


"There,  my  friend,  Is  the  top-fll^t  ocean 
of  all  oceans."  came  a  familiar  voice.  It  was 
that  of  Harold  A.  Pltegerald,  publisher  of 
the  Pontlac  Press.  He  was  the  only  one  I 
knew  when  the  trip  took  form  back  in  nu- 
nols  a  couple  days  previous.  Neither  knew 
the  other  was  to  be  aboard. 

The  siuToundlngs  were  not  new  to  him. 
He  was  stationed  here  as  a  filer  in  World  War 
I.  He's  been  back  many  times.  So  I  lis- 
tened as  he  explained,  "The  Lord  made  the 
Arctic,  the  Antarctic,  Indian  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  in  warm-up  and  practice  sessions. 
Then  he  cut  loose  on  the  Pacific  and  went 
all  out.  What  you're  seeing  is  the  ocean's 
ocean,  the  de  luxe  Job,  the  masterpiece. 
You're  on  70  million  square  miles  of  deep, 
blue  water  and  still  there's  plenty  of  elbow 
room  for  sU." 

That  may  sound  eerie  and  forlorn.  But  It 
was  Just  the  opposite.  There  was  too  much 
action.  Too  many  stalwart  men  embracing 
haeardous  responsibilities.  Too  many  heroic 
flyboys  to  let  one's  Imagination  r^n.  The 
show  was  here.  The  curtain  was  up  and 
the  proud  Navy  was  prepared  for  another 
display  of  Its  highly  placed  seat  among  the 
world's  most  threatening  powers. 

These  are  tests  for  tested  pilots,  some  fiylng 
Jets,  some  flying  "prop"  bombers.  For  the 
most  part  these  youngsters  have  been  to  war. 
They're  back  for  advanced  training.  They 
don't  belong  to  the  ship.  They're  from  shore, 
the  Bonnie  Dick  their  temporary  headquar- 
ters. Ready  to  receive,  direct,  and  assist 
them  are  legions  of  gaUy  decorated  seamen. 

A  top-ranking  skating  meet  in  Michigan 
calls  up  much  In  the  way  of  colored  helmets 
and  cover-alls.  I  was  reminded  of  that  when 
the  filght  deck  came  to  life  aboard  this  flat- 
top. Sailors  wearing  almost  every  Imagin- 
able color  scurry  and  run  In  all  directions. 
Each  uniform  designates  a  certain  crew,  a 
certain  command,  a  certain  responsibility. 
At  first  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
scheme,  but  a  couple  stand  out  ominously. 
They  are  the  sailors  along  the  far  catwalk 
completely  cloaked  in  bleak,  pasty  asbestos. 
Their  uuty  seems  obvloxis.  Tractors  skip 
about  like  rabblte.  The  fastest-falling  ele- 
vators known  to  man — and  huge — tend  to 
frighten.  An  officer  told  us  of  a  sailor  who 
thought  he  was  stepping  aboard  the  lift  and 
did  so  15  feet  later. 

As  the  elevators  start  delivering  the  planes 
from  the  hangar  deck,  the  tension  begins  to 
mount.  The  pilots,  their  bright  helmets 
glistening  in  the  sun.  are  already  in  the  cock- 
pits. As  they  moved  into  position,  the  on- 
looker Is  attracted  to  a  small  area  on  a  stern 
corner  of  the  ship.  This  Is  where  the  signals 
are  called. 

Three  of  the  five-man  crew  are  landing 
signal  oflicers.  You  know  them  by  their 
gaudy  dress.  Their  tan  coveralls  are  striped 
with  brilliant  ribbons.  So.  too,  are  the  pad- 
dles they  use  to  wave  the  planes  either  onto 
the  deck  or  back  Into  their  flying  pattern. 
They  stand  seriously  alert  on  a  wind-shel- 
tered platform.  To  their  right  Is  a  fcM'blddlng 
metal  net.  It's  there  in  case  a  plane  should 
come  too  close.  They  Jump  into  it  rather 
than  the  ocean,  although  the  week  before  we 
were  aboard  a  seaman  missed  the  net  en- 
tirely. These  arbiters  are  fliers  of  vast  ex- 
perience. They  have  the  full  confidence  of 
the  visiting  aviators.  They  signal  the  bridge 
they  are  ready  for  the  tests. 

As  the  fighting  planes  "rev"  up  their  thun- 
derous engines,  there  Is  action  at  the  extreme 
bow  of  the  ship.  A  helicopter  named  Angel 
lifto  lacUy  into  the  air.  It  circles  and  takes 
its  position  off  the  starboard  stem.  Still 
farther  back  is  the  destroyer.  Both  are 
alerted  that  the  fiylng  is  about  to  begin. 
They  acknowledge  their  tasks— to  the  rescue 
should  there  be  an  accident.  All  now  is  in 
readiness  for  one  ot  the  world's  most  spec- 
tacular aerial  performances — ^precision  flying 
in  a  league  where  the  pitching  is  always 
letter-high  and  the  possibility  of  death  a 
calculated  risk. 


Uated  States  FirM«  Drvff  Trafic  TkrMffc 
Uaited  Natiwu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAUFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Illicit 
traffic  in  drugs  is  being  wantonly  fos- 
tered by  Cominform  countries  as  part  of 
their  related  plans  of  economic  warfare 
against,  and  undermining  of  morale 
within,  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Production  and  smuggling  of  drtigs  by 
the  Ck)minform  is  in  a  sense  a  form  of 
biological  warfare  the  use  of  which  they 
cannot  deny  because  of  the  irrefutable 
mass  of  evidence  already  made  public 
proving  their  deliberate  conspiracy  to 
flood  the  free  world  with  illicit  drugs. 

The  Cominform  is  smuggling  drugs  to 
soldiers  in  Korea  as  well  as  to  civilians 
throughout  the  free  worlcL  Deceitful 
Cominform  charges  alleging  use  by  us  of 
germ  warfare  are  made  partly  to  distract 
attention  from  their  flagrant  use  of 
illicit  drugs  as  a  war  weapon.  ^  We  have 
offered  to  let  any  responsible  interna- 
tional agency  investigate  their  fake  germ 
warfare  charges.  They  have  flatly  re- 
fused. They  are,  as  one  would  expect, 
completely  opposed  to  letting  a  respon- 
sible  international  agency  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  stamp  out  illicit  traffic  in 
drugs. 

The  United  States  is  leading  a  fight  In 
the  United  Nations  to  get  more  effective 
international  control  of  narcotics.  This 
is  the  only  method  offering  hope  for  real 
effective  control.  Because  of  Comin- 
form opposition  the  fight  will  be  pro- 
longed. In  the  meantime,  we  must  in- 
crease our  vigilance  and  redouble  our 
own  efforts  to  fight  production,  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  use  of  illicit  drugs.  In 
doing  so  we  will  not  only  be  protecting 
our  own  people  from  falling  victims  to 
the  dope  peddlers  but  we  will  at  the  same 
time  be  helping  to  frustrate  the  evil  de- 
sign of  the  Kremlin  in  the  furtherance  of 
which  illicit  drug  traffic  is  fostered. 
Fighting  the  illegal  narcotics  traffic  is  in 
fact  a  flght  against  Cominform  subver- 
sion. It  is  a  battlefront  in  our  conflict 
with  the  Kremlin  which  we  depreciate 
at  our  peril.  We  must  back  up  our 
United  Nations  leaders  with  greater  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
has  been  kind  enough  to  communicate 
with  me  relative  to  this  subject.  I 
should  like  to  include  his  letter  In  our 
record  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Allen.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  : 

Unitkd  Statbb  Repkesxmtativc 

TO  THE  UNTm)  Nations, 

February  23,  1953. 
DzAS  Congressman  Toktt:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  article  on  Drug 
War  in  Korea  Reds*  Challenge  to  U.  N.  which 
appeared  in  the  Concussiomal  R«cob>  of 
February  2. 
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I  have  read  the  article  with  Interest  and 
troncbt  It  to  tb*  attention  ot  the  appro- 
priate offlcera  on  my  staff.  A  member  of  my 
staff  will  write  to  you  on  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  eliminate  Illicit  drug  traf- 
fic throughout  the  world.  TlUs  matter  ^ 
of  vital  Importance. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  be  In  touch  with 
me  at  any  time  concerning  questions  of  In- 
terest to  tb«  United  States  In  the  United 
Katlons. 

With  best  wishes,  i 

Sincerely  yours,  j 

HzifRT  Cabot  Lchmz.  Jr.. 

Ambassador. 

UimsD  States  Mission  to  tbx  ^ 

UmrxD  Nations.  { 
February  24,  19S3. 
Dkab  OoNGiasBiCAit  Yobtt:  Ambassador 
Lodge  has  asked  me  to  write  to  you  In  con- 
nection with  your  recent  letter  enclosing  your 
article,  Drug  War  in  Korea  Reds'  Challenge 
to  U.  N.,  which  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
BioNAi,  Record  on  February  2. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  played  an  active  part  in  the 
United  NaUons'  effort  to  eliminate  illlcat 
drug  trafiOc  thro\ighout  the  world.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  thought  you  woiild  be  Interested 
In  having  some  detailed  Information  con- 
cerning the  work  of  this  Commission,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  its  efforts  to  deal  with 
narcotic  problems  In  the  Far  East. 

The  repreeentative  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Commission,  the  Honorable  Harry  J.  Ans- 
llnger.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  cooperates 
fuUj  with  the  Commission  In  combating  Il- 
licit traffic  in  narcotics.  Acting  within  the 
United  Nations  aqd  employing  its  facilities, 
ICr.  Anslinger  disclosed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Commission  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  smuggling  heroin  out  of  China 
through  Hong  Kong  or  North  Korea  and  us- 
ing the  proceeds  to  finance  party  activities 
and  to  obtain  strategic  materials.  He  also 
disclosed  that  reports  from  Singapore,  Thai- 
land, and  Btirma  showed  that  wholesale 
amounts  of  raw  opium  traced  to  Conununlst 
China  were  seized  in  1851. 

The  representative  ot  the  Soviet  Unio|i. 
Which  la  a  member  of  the  Commission,  re- 
plied that  the  statements  of  the  United 
States  representative  were  slanderous  and 
that  no  smuggling  in  or  out  of  China  wiis 
possible  unless  conducted  by  Americans,  etc. 
The  United  States  representative  in  rebut- 
tal said  he  would  be  forced  to  call  a  point  of 
order  on  future  political  statements  and 
pointed  out  that  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment of  the  Soviet  representative  had  ini- 
cluded  attacks  on  a  government  for  preU 
senting  a  factual  account  of  the  drug  traffic. 
He  said  the  Commission  would  have  pre- 
terred  to  have  from  the  Soviet  representative 
Information  about  the  disposition  of  the  500 
tons  of  opium  offered  for  sale  in  Hong  Kong, 
the  extent  of  opliun  production  in  North 
Korea,  and  the  extent  of  diversion  from  legit- 
imate sources  in  Communist  China.  The 
United  States  representative  added  that  the 
facts  were  that  10  countries  had  reported 
they  had  seized  narcotic  drugs  originating 
in  Conununist  China.  Moreover,  China  was 
not  the  only  country  where  drugs  entered 
the  Illicit  traffic.  When  the  Commission  had 
studied  the  reports  of  other  countries  where 
such  traffic  was  being  carried  on,  their  rep- 
resentatives had  not  made  insulting  remarks, 
but  had  given  all  the  explanations  requested, 
and  described  the  measures  taken  to  combat 
the  traffic.  ~ 

The  Soviet  Union  representative's  atti- 
tude showed  that  he  was  unable  to  refute 
the  facts  the  United  States  Government  had 
communicated  to  tbe  Commission.  No  in- 
formation required  under  the  international 
conventions  had  come  out  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion since  1938. 

This  exchange  served  to  emphasize  the  fact 
tbat  narcotic  drugs  are  produced,  processed, 
end  exported  by  the  Cbinese  Communists  for 


illicit  purposes.  The  debate  also  shows  that 
the  United  Nations,  withont  fear  or  favor, 
is  employing  publicity  to  root  out  and  de- 
stroy illegal  narcotics,  but  is  not  receiving 
the  support  of  the  Commtmist  bloc.  The 
Bon-Communlst  states,  particularly  India. 
Iran.  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  are  endeavoring  to 
Improve  their  controls  by  means  at  new  and 
more  stringent  legislation. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  new  In- 
ternational protocol  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing opium  Is  necessary.  The  United  States 
will  be  represented  at  the  international  con- 
ference to  convene  May  11,  1953.  at  New  York 
under  the  United  Nations  to  draft  such  a 
protocol. 

A  further  project  ot  th*  United  Nations, 
the  drafting  of  an  international  convention 
to  supersede  the  eight  existing  treaties  on 
narcotics  is  already  well  under  way  and  may 
be  completed  in  1954. 

Under  the  United  Nations,  the  fight  against 
Illicit  narcotics  and  drug  addiction  is  con- 
tinuously being  waged  with  the  strong  co- 
operation of  the  United  SUtes.  That  fight 
will  be  won  when  all  countries  cooperate 
fully  to  confine  the  use  of  narcotics  to  medi- 
cal and  scientific  purposes. 

There  are  four  boards  engaged  in  the  con- 
trol of  narcotics:  The  Sui>ervlsory  Body,  the 
Permanent  Control  Opium  Board,  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization,  all  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations.  All  have  func- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  1931  convention 
to  limit  the  manuf  actiu-e  of  narcotics.  They 
have  reduced  the  illicit  traffic  throughout 
the  world  and  have  reduced  the  manufacture 
of  morphine  from  100  tons  to  70  tons  a  year. 

I  know  that  Ambassador  Lodge  would  ap- 
preciate having  your  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  field  of  narcotics.  We  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  which  you  may 
require. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chaeles  E.  Aixkn, 
Director,  Office  of  fublic  Affairt. 


Soviet  Anti-S«initisiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1953 
Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Zionist  Council  protesting  and 
condemning  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  at  Manhattan  Center,  New 
York  City,  on  Monday.  February  16. 1953, 
attended  by  over  5.000  people  of  all  re- 
ligious and  racial  backgrounds.  Adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  was  unanimous. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RCBOLimoN  AooPTSo  at  Mass  Mkximu  Pro- 
testing    AND     CONDKMNlNO     SoVIXT     AMTI- 
SsiimsM,  Manhattan  Cbnteb.  New  York, 
FXBEUART  16,  1953 

The  Jewish  national  organizations  sponsor- 
ing this  mass  demonstration  charge  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  with  pursuing 
a  policy  of  defamation  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  provide  a  scape- 
goat for  internal  disaffection;  and  of  using 
anti-Semitism  as  a  political  instrument  In 
their  cold  war  against  the  democratic  world. 

What  other  purpose  can  there  be  in  reviv- 
ing the  Incredible  myth  of  an  International 
Jewish  conspiracy  for  which  our  people  have 
paid  dearly  in  nuutyrdOm  through  the  ages» 


and  which  the  Nazi  destroyers  used  with 
such  consummate  success  in  the  pursQlt  ot 
their  evil  ends?  What  other  meaning  can  be 
read  into  the  Prague  trial,  the  hounding  of 
Jews  in  East  Germany,  the  regime  of  implicit 
terror  against  the  Jewish  population  from 
one  end  of  Soviet  territory  to  the  other,  and 
the  libeling  of  the  State  of  Israel? 

We  declare  it  to  be  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  iron-curtain  policy  against  the  Jews  is 
evidence  of  the  steady  moral  decay  of  ths 
government  pursuing  it.  of  their  savage  and 
utter  disregard  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
man  and  of  their  determination  to  stamp  out 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  all  racial  and 
religious  minorities  who  cherish  the  right  to 
conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience. 

If  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  persist  In  ex- 
posing their  Jewish  citizens  to  humiliation, 
degradation  and  vilification,  if  they  regard 
them  as  expendable  members  of  their  regi- 
mented society,  let  them  lift  the  bars  and 
open  the  gates  so  that  their  victims  may  find 
liberty  and  security  elsewhere. 

The  State  of  Israel,  which  has  provided 
new  life  for  the  survivors  of  nazlsm,  has  de- 
clared its  readiness  to  welcome  the  victims 
of  this  new  attack  on  the  Jewish  people:  and 
the  Jews  of  the  world  have  pledged  their 
cooperation  to  Israel  in  meeting  its  added 
heavy  responsibilities. 

Regarding  ourselves  as  our  brothers'  kssp- 
era,  we  therefore  demand  that  they  let  our 
people  go. 


^. 


Twenty-third  Dutrict,  California,  News- 
paper  ia  Timdy  Editorial  Sapports 
Need  of  People  Joining  CtiI  DefcBM 
Preparation  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday^  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
any  others  who  read  it,  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  very  pertinent  and  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
many  newspapers  edited,  owned,  and 
distributed  in  the  great  23d  Congres- 
sional District,  Los  Angeles  County. 
Calif.;  to  wit.  the  Watts  News-Press  for 
Thursday.  Pebniary  12.  1953.  The  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows ; 

As  the  tension  grows  IntematlonaUy.  it 
becomes  more  necessary  for  us  to  recognlas 
the  dangers  that  war  and  disaster  may  bring 
to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  our  respective 
communities. 

One  of   the   biggest  criticisms  al   Amerl- 

cans  is  they  are  too  inclined  to  trust  luck 

to  take  the  attitude  that  "It  Just  cannot 
happen   to   me." 

People  of  the  areas  lying  along  the  Pacifle 
coast  would  probably  be  the  first  and  hard- 
est hit  in  event  of  air  raids  or  Invasion  by 
present  potential  enemies. 

Those  living  In  large  industrial  districts 
are  especially  endangered. 

Civil  Defense  authorities  are  tearing  their 
hair  over  the  lack  of  interest  In  their  pro- 
gram by  n.any  communities  of  which  Watts 
is  a  very  good  example. 

In  event  of  a  sudden  attack  or  disaster,  less 
than  50  people  have  even  had  the  slight%5t 
instrucUon  in  what  to  do  to  prevent  great 
loss  of  life  and  untold  suffering 
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Less  than  50  people  to  give  trained  assist- 
ance to  70,000. 

Were  one  to  reason  this  out  to  the  final 
conclusion  he  would  assume  that  of  thes* 
70.000  less  than  50  cared  a  hoot  what  hap- 
pens to  his  neighbor  in  event  of  disaster, 
or  for  that  matter  what  happens  to  him- 
self, his  family,  or  his  possessions. 

Of  course  this  reasoning  while  apparently 
logical  Is  not  true.  Knowing  Watts  as  we  do, 
such  an  attitude  Is  not  the  spirit  at  all. 

We  must  plead  guilty  to  negligence,  and 
to  thoughtlessness.  Those  who  have  experi- 
enced and  survived  air  raids  and  holocausts 
of  great  proportions  realize  the  deadly  things 
that  people  do  under  the  stress  of  great  ex- 
citement and  disorganization. 

Only  highly  trained  people  can  bring  order 
and  safety  out  of  the  panic  that  ensues. 

For  this  reason  we  beg  of  you :  please  good 
people  Join  the  civil  defense.  It  costs  you 
nothing,  but  msy  be  the  means  of  saving  aU 
that  you  «nd  your  neighbors  possess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  as  a  member  of  the 

Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
I  was  privileged  to  be  taken  by  the  Civil 
Defense  representatives  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  State  of  Maryland  to  there 
participate  in  the  briefing  on  the  subject 
and  also  to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
methods  and  manner  of  protecting  life 
and  property  from  death  and  damage 
which  might  easily  occur  to  the  residents 
of  any  of  our  major  cities  and  to  the 
buildings  and  properties  therein  located. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me;  and.  in  fact. 
the  several  hours  I  there  spent  were  con- 
vincing to  the  point  that  I  owe  a  duty 
to  the  residents  of  the  great  23d  Congres- 
sional District  to  urge  them  in  every  way 
possible  to  so  prepare  and  train  them- 
selves against  the  horrible  disaster  which 
might  come.  Therefore  I  urged  them  to 
Join  the  civil  defeivse  program  and 
actively  participate  therein. 

But  this  editorial  above  gives  so  clear- 
ly and  so  positively  states  the  proposi- 
tion that  I  am  pleased  to  have  it  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  edi- 
fication, information,  and  guidance  of  all 
who  read  and  thus  learn  of  it. 


Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Sol£er  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  Mi&souai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  February  26.  1953 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. 1  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
Monday.  February  23.  1953: 

SOLOIES    rOS    PXACC 

r .',    No  one  in  Washington  has  spoken  sounder 
.sense  In  many  months  than  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  against  the  psy- 
chology which  accepts  world  war  III  not  only 
as  inevitable  but  as  already  begun. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff. 
In  a  statement  for  Rollins  College,  Winter 
Park.  Fla.,  says  that  the  slogan,  "Let's  face 
the  facts— were  already  in  world  war  in,"  is 
both  false  and  dangerous.  Showing  that 
realism  is  on  his  side  and  not  on  the  side 
of  those  who  believe  that  a  new  world  war 
1«  now  In  process.  General  Bradley  makes 


the  teUlng  point  that  If  world  war  m  had 
begun  the  American  people  would  not  havs 
time  to  sit  around  and  talk  about  it. 

Then  General  Bradley  addresses  himself 
to  the  warmongers  and  aU  the  otbers  who 
are  tiring  of  negotiation,  truce  talks,  inter- 
national conferences,  and  diplomacy.  He 
says: 

"I  have  absolute  faith  in  the  patience 
and  steadfastness  of  Americans,  and  I  know 
that  we  can  prove  to  our  allies  that  we  ase 
not  a  preclpiUte,  headstrong  nation.  If  we 
are  patient,  our  powers  won't  be  misapplied. 
Also,  if  w"!  are  powerful,  we  can  always  afford 
to  be  patient. 

"Let's  be  sure  that  we  have  tried  all  the 
avenues  open  to  us  which  wiU  reveal  the 
enemy  for  what  he  is;  to  prove  his  lies  to 
be  the  falsehoods  they  are;  and  to  show  the 
world  that  in  our  leadership  there  are  un- 
limited resources  of  courage,  power,  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  humility." 

Missouri  has  been  proud  of  its  native  son 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  winning 
of  World  War  II.  It  can  be  even  prouder 
of  hU  patient,  steady,  sure-handed  efforts 
to  prevent  world  war  III.  If  there  are 
enough  Omar  Bradleys  that  holocaust  and 
Its  luuevealed  horrors  will  never  occur. 


Flood-Coatrol  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

or  LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1953 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
dehvered  by  me  to  my  constituents  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  this  is  your  Congressman, 
George  S.  Long,  speaking. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  you  since  taking 
the  oath  of  ofllce.  However.  I  hop>e  to  come 
to  you  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  with  you 
pending  legislation.  May  I  say  here  that  I 
Invite  you  to  write  me  regarding  any  subject 
In  which  you  are  interested. 

I  am  sure  you  all  remember  that  one  of 
the  planks  In  my  platform  called  for  a  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
bill  I  introduced  only  calls  for  a  preliminary 
survey.  May  I  say  that  I  intend  to  pursue 
this  matter  until  the  proper  legislation  has 
been  passed  and  the  canal  dug  as  discussed 
during  my  campaign.  I  want  to  use  the 
rest  of  my  time  discussing  the  procedure  in 
getting  a  fiood-control  project  authorized. 
The  process  of  authorizing  a  project  is  one 
of  long  standing  established  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  When 
elthCT  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman  desires  a 
project  to  be  initiated,  he  must  first  get  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  preliminary  examination 
and  swvey.  The  survey  is  made  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer.  The  district  engineer  con- 
ducts public  hearings  and  those  who  favor 
the  project  or  who  oppose  the  project  may 
iqjpear.  A  record  is  made  of  all  the  hear- 
ings, both  for  and  against  the  project.  Then 
the  district  engineer  makes  his  report  to  the 
division  engineer.  The  division  engineer  en- 
gages In  a  careful  study  of  this  report.  When 
the  division  engineer  has  completed  hia 
study,  be  makes  his  report  with  such  modi- 
fications and  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  desires.     His  report  Is  made  to  the 


Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbon. 
The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors then  sets  the  project  down  for  hearings. 
Both  those  who  favor  and  who  oppose  the 
project  may  appear.  The  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  again  conducts  hear- 
ings and  makes  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. Recommendations  are  made  to  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  who  then  acts  upon 
the  project.  All  of  this  is  provided  by  law 
and  must  be  followed  verbatim.  The  Chief 
makes  his  recommendations  only  after  he 
has  followed  the  law  which  requires  he  sub- 
mit his  report  to  the  governor  or  governors 
of  the  different  States  affected.  He  must 
obtain  the  governor  or  governors'  views 
upon  the  subject.  If  it  affects  an  agency 
of  the  Interior  Department,  the  Chief  must 
obtain  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. A  conference  report  must  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
When  all  of  this  is  done.  If  the  project  Is 
recommended  as  a  result  of  thc^  different 
steps,  the  report  does  not  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — it  goes  before  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  I  should  mention  that  before  a 
project  can  be  considered  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
It  must  be  fully  and  completely  proved  that 
the  protection  afforded  will  exceed  the  money 
required  to  Initiate  and  complete  the  project. 

TTie  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  th« 
House  and  Senate  hcdd  hearings.  They  in- 
vite all  who  favor  and  all  who  oppose  the 
IM-oJect  to  appear  before  the  committees. 
After  comprehensive  hearings  are  held,  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  appear  and  make  an 
explanation  of  the  project,  present  their 
Justifications  and  make  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  Public  Works  Committee,  after 
considering  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers,  then 
either  recommend  or  reject  the  project.  This 
Is  the  procedure  authorized  by  law  and  there 
are  no  short  cuts.  When  the  Public  Works 
Committee  approves  a  project,  it  is  not  re- 
ported to  the  Ho\ise  for  Individual  action. 
It  becomes  a  part  of  what  Is  referred  to  as  an 
omnibus  flood-control  bill  which  incliKles 
projects  from  all  over  the  United  States.  A 
fiood  control  authorization  bill,  such  as  this. 
Is  reported  to  the  House  every  3  or  3  years 
and  the  total  authorization  bUl,  including 
all  the  projects  approved  by  the  committee. 
Is  usually  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  I  should 
like  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  short  cuts  and  the  procedvu-e  that  I  have 
referred  to  must  be  followed  as  it  is  the  law. 
It  takes  from  3  to  6  years  to  follow  all  the 
processes  and  to  get  an  authorization  for  a 
project.  There  is  no  relationship  between  an 
authorization  biU  and  an  appropriation  bill. 
An  authorization  bill  accomplishes  only  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  make  It  legal  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  recommend 
and  the  Congress  to  approve  an  apix-opria- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  first 
bill  I  Introduced,  which  was  the  States  tide- 
lands  MU.  I  introduced  this  6  days  after  X 
took  my  seat.  The  second  bill  I  introduced 
was  a  S50-a-month  allowance  to  all  disabled 
soldiers  in  all  wars.  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  Spanish-American  War,  and  Korean  vet- 
erans. This  is  an  addition  to  what  they  are 
receiving  now  to  buy  or  repair  their  cars. 
The  third  bill  was  to  sell  to  our  people  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Kisatchle  Forest.  The 
fourth  bill  was  the  survey  of  the  canal  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  am  now 
preparing  a  bUl  where  our  old  fathers  and 
mothers  can  earn  $100  a  month  in  addition 
to  what  the  State  pays  them,  known  as  the 
old-age  pension,  where  you  can  sell  a  pound 
of  l2,utter,  a  chicken,  or  a  dozen  eggs  without 
your  pension  being  taken  away. 

As  I  conclude  may  I  Invite  you  to  request 
of  me  any  congressional  service  which  In 
your  wisdom  would  be  of  benefit  to  your 
community  and  to  our  district.  If  you  have 
any  personal  problems  of  which  I  can  be  of 
assistance,  my  services  are  at  your  disposaL 
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TW  HoBorable  Frank  Stoddard  DkktoB 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  ILLIMOIS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  In 
expression  of  a  deep  sorrow  in  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  son  of  our  State,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Stoddard  Dickson.  For  me  the 
world  is  narrowed  by  his  departure. 
Ours  had  been  a  warm  and  close  friend- 
ship extending  over  four  decades.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  quality  of 
manhood.  As  an  orator  he  had  few 
equals,  and  this  in  an  era  when  the  art 
of  public  speaking  in  the  United  States 
was  at  its  highest  point  of  development. 
A  private  in  the  Fourth  Illinois  Infantry 
In  the  Spanish -American  War,  he  rose 
to  be  adjutant  general  So  well  did  he 
perform  the  duties  of  his  high  and  im- 
portant ofBce  that  his  tenure  continued 
under  three  administrations,  those  of 
Governor  Deneen,  Republican;  Governor 
Dunne,  Democrat;  and  Oovemor  Low- 
den,  Republican.  The  high  position  to- 
day of  the  National  Guard  of  Illinois, 
and  the  outstanding  record  of  Illinois 
regiments  in  the  two  world  wars,  can  be 
credited  in  part  at  least  to  the  great  job 
done  by  General  Dickson  in  the  pioneer- 
ing and  building  years.  Later,  when  the 
Honorable  Medill  McCormick,  brilliant 
and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Gen- 
eral Dickson  came  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington as  his  close  and  trusted  friend, 
serving  the  S«iator  and  the  people  of 
Illinois  as  Senator  McCormick 's  aide 
and  secretary.  Earlier,  when  only  28 
years  of  age.  he  had  been  a  Member  of 
the  59th  Congress.  In  later  years  he 
had  served  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  as  its  general  counseL  I 
saw  him  only  a  few  days  ago.  youthful 
as  ever  in  the  warmth  and  vibrancy  of 
his  personality.  My  deepest  sjnnpathy 
is  extended  to  the  devoted  woman  with 
Whom  he  but  recently  celebrated  the 
attainment  of  a  happy  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  and  to  his  fine  daughters 
and  his  grandchildren. 


Naval  Anpower  in  This  Af  e  Must  Remain 
am  lategval  Gimponeat  of  Sea  Power  if 
the  Navy  Is  To  Carry  Oat  Its  Missioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVANTA 

XN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1952      I 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Jan- 
uary 19,  1953.  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  merits  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress,  who  natuiully  is  in- 
terested in  national  security. 


The  editorial  follows: 
BnTOKiALs  oiv  Cakxizss  Pkaiszs  bt  Natt  Cnar 

1  have  read  with  Interest  and  appreciation 
your  editorials  of  December  17  and  18  en- 
titled "TThe  Case  for  the  Carrters."  Tou  have 
done  a  commendable  Job  analyzing  a  difficult 
problem  which  is  a  matter  of  grave  Impor- 
tance to  everyone  concerned  with  national 
security. 

I  believe  you  are  entirely  correct  In  stating 
that  apparent  controversies  within  the  De- 
fense Establishment  are  not  primarily  a  tug 
of  war  for  appropriations,  but  rather  repre- 
sent fundamentally  different  concepts  of 
s'  -ategy  based  on  wide  experience  In  war  and 
peace. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

It  Is  no  easy  task  to  plan  the  defense  of 
this  great  Nation  and  to  determine  what 
forces  and  what  weapons  will  constitute 
America's  l.i vestment  for  the  future.  Those 
responsible  for  making  these  decisions  need 
the  benefit  of  the  varied  experience  of  officers 
of  all  the  services,  whose  recommendations 
must  necessarily  conflict. 

Complete  unanimity  In  this  field,  with 
reliance  on  any  one  type  of  weapon  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  would  be  a  ca\ue  for 
real  concern. 

Becaxise  their  missions  are  not  the  same, 
however,  naval  air  power  and  land  based 
strategic  air  power  should  not  be  considered 
In  competition  with  each  other.  As  you 
point  out,  control  of  bothi  sea  and  air  con- 
stitutes the  irrediiclble  minimum  on  which 
we  must  Insist  if  we  are  to  remain  secxire. 

Naval  air  power.  In  this  age,  must  remain 
an  integral  component  of  sea  power  if  the 
Navy  Is  to  carry  out  Its  mission.  The  Navy, 
incidentally,  has  its  hands  full  carrying  out 
its  mission,  and  is  not  Jealoiu  of  the  missions 
or  weapons  of  Its  sister  services. 

The  serious  decisions  facing  our  leaders 
In  the  coming  years  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  careful  and  dispassionate  analysis. 
This  must  not  be  done  la  a  spirit  of  aerl- 
mony,  fanaticism,  or  Jealousy  if  this  Nation 
is  to  8vu"vtve  in  freedom. 

Tour  editorials,  shedding  unbiased  light 
on  this  critical  subject,  certainly  contributed 
to  public  understanding  of  the  r«latlonship 
between  naval  and  land  based  strategic 
air  power.  In  publishing  them,  you  per- 
formed a  slgnlflcant  public  service. 

OaH  A.   KniBALL. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sahrtc  to  President  Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MAMTLAtn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  1953 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  a  Salute  to  President 
Eisenhower  from  the  Baltimore  branch 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and 
88  other  Jewish  organizations,  com- 
mending him  for  his  declaration  of  policy 
on  immigration. 

The  article,   which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  on  Monday.  Peb- 
mary  23.  1953,  is  as  follows : 
A  Saluts  to  Dwigbt  D.  EiSENHOwnt.  Pusi- 

DENT  OP  THX  UNtTKO  STATXB  OF  AMKUCA,  FOB 

His  Inspounc  Appuucatiom  or  thb  Pdnoa- 

MKNTALB   OF   AMZKICANISM    ON   THX   SOBJXCT 

or  Immigkation  as  Expbisszd  in  thz  Stats 

or  THX  Union  Ai»ress  on  Fisxoabt  2,  1953 

We  wholeheartedly  comnrend  the  President 

for  his  straightforward  statement  of  high 


principles  which  have  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation  and  particularly  for 
th«  foUowlng  declaration  of  policy  on  Immi- 
gration: 

"It  is  well  for  us,  however,  to  remind  our- 
selves occasionally  of  an  equally  manifest 
fact  we  are— one  and  all — immigrants  or  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Immigrants. 

"Existing  legislation  contains  Injustices. 
It  does,  in  fact,  discriminate.  I  am  Informed 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  that  it  was  real- 
ized, at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  that  future 
study  of  the  proper  basis  of  determining 
quotas  would  be  necessary. 

"I  am  therefore  requesting  the  Congrese 
to  review  this  legislation  and  to  enact  a 
statute  which  will  at  one  and  at  the  same 
time  guard  our  legitimate  national  interest 
and  be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of  freedom 
aod  fairness  to  all." 

Baltimore  Branch   Amoucan  Jewish 
Congress  and  the  88  Affiliated  Bal- 
timore Communal  Organizations, 
Louis  E.  Shectzx,  President. 
SObOMOM  RoGon, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
SncoN  B.  SoBELorr, 
National   Vice  President.  American 
Jewish  Congress. 


Jet  Intricacies  Awe  E£tor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un. 
der  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  submit  the  tliird  and 
fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  a 
prominent  Michigan  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Glenn  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times,  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  an  observation  trip  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier  U.  S.  S.  Bon  Homme 
Richard: 

Sput-Sxcond  Decisions  a  MtrsT 
(^  Qlenn  Mar  Don  a  Id) 

When  I  came  west  for  thU  trip  on  the  flat- 
top I  hoped  there  might  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  flight  in  either  a  Jet  or  a  bomber,  pref- 
erably the  former.  It  would  be  something 
new  and  dliferent  to  have  a  part  in  the 
blending  of  seapower  and  alrpower. 

But  one  quick  glance  out  of  these  unprac- 
tlced  eyes  and  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  it 
was  aU  too  InUlcate  for  me.  Split-second 
decisions,  a  laixllng  deck  that  pitches  as 
much  as  30  feet  before  the  sea's  mighty 
caprices,  and  solemn,  swift  planes  that  do 
nothing  under  100  miles  an  hour,  were  some 
of  the  elements  that  had  to  be  welded.  One 
fleeting  observation  of  the  risk  and  my  In- 
terest In  aviation  became  more  vicarious 
than  ever  before.  From  here  on  in,  I  was  a 
shy  but  respectful  spectator,  truthfully  de- 
lighted that  as  a  passenger  on  those  winged 
missiles  my  number  was  not  coming  up. 

Yet  numbers  came  up  with  startling  rapid- 
ity for  those  smooth-faced  youngsters  who 
so  proudly  flaunt  the  Navy  blue  with  an 
abandon  and  confidence  to  cheer  the  heart 
of  any  onlooker.  They  are  your  Uncle  f^vn 
at  work,  and  what  workmen. 

A  Jet  plane,  for  instance,  stands  still  on 
either  of  two  hydraulic  catapults.  They,  in- 
cidentally, soon  are  to  be  exchanged  for 
steam,  an  English  version  with  much  more 
thrusting  power.  The  grim-faced  pUot  ex- 
plodes his  engine  with  a  terrifying  blast, 
blistering  hot.  and  with  a  pungency  that 
wrinkles  the  salt-water  air.     He  Is  90  feet 
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from  the  bow  of  the  ship,  surrounded  by 
power  and  awaiting  the  signal  that  will  send 
him  hurtling  into  space.  He  waves  his  right 
hand  to  Indicate  that  he  Is  set.  A  trigger 
snaps  and  from  a  standing  start  he  Is  roar- 
ing skyward  at  weU  over  100  mUes  an  hour — 
and  the  quick  change  takes  place  in  atx>ut  a 
single  second. 

The  pilots  rest  their  heads  against  a  back- 
board and  use  their  "stick"  for  further  pro- 
tection. One  of  them  told  us  that  every  time 
the  big  slingshot  lets  go.  it  draws  the  skin 
of  bis  face  drumtight.  and  his  stomach, 
seems  to  whip  around  behind  his  backbone. 
Fur  a  split  second,  he  bae  no  physical  powers, 
but  recovers  as  soon  as  the  plane  leaves  the 
carrier,  swinging  immediately  to  the  star- 
board so  the  backwash  of  their  rocu^ng  fight- 
ers creates  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
along  the  far-reaching  deck.  Another  told 
us  he  would  rather  land  on  a  carrier  100 
times  than  be  catapulted  Just  once.  The 
shocli  Is  so  terrific. 

The  commanders  like  to  have  five  planes 
In  pattern  when  landing.  They  swing  first 
to  the  starboard,  then  circle  to  the  portslde. 
They  always  are  wlthtn  sight.  They  make  a 
few  passes  at  the  deck,  then  settle  down  for 
the  serious  task  of  landing.  As  a  pUot  moves 
Into  his  l&O"  turn,  he  starts  getting  signals 
from  the  stern  of  the  ship. 

The  LSO's  gay  paddles  tell  him  whether 
he's  too  high  or  too  low,  too  wide  on  his 
turn  or  too  tight  in  the  circle.  They  are 
calling  the  shots,  and  bis  life  as  well  as 
others  are  In  the  balance.  If  the  LSO  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  plane's  position,  he 
crosses  his  paddles  vigorously.  It's  a  "wave- 
off,"  a  mandatory  signal  to  return  to  the  pat- 
tern. And  as  the  pilot  "guns"  his  engine 
and  noses  up,  it's  a  veritable  tornado  almost 
within  grasp.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  LSO  is 
satisfied,  he  drops  his  right  paddle  sharply 
•cross  his  left  shoulder.  It's  notice  for  the 
pilot  to  cut  his  power  and  come  in.  The  die 
has  been  cast.  That  is  when  your  heart 
thumps.  Even  the  most  sadistic  wouldn't 
Want  anything  but  perfect  connections.  For 
the  most  part,  that  is  what  we  saw  in  some 
800  landings.  But  there  were  others  of  an- 
other kind,  including  one  the  last  morning 
out  that  cost  the  life  of  a  30-year-old  father 
of  two  young  sons. 

Tou  stand  there  Intently,  awed,  perplexed, 
fearful  but  fascinated,  soon  to  realize  that 
•  hook  that  trails  from  the  tail  of  the  plane 
and  a  series  of  hydraulically  controlled  I  Inch 
cables  across  the  deck  are  the  most  essen- 
tial Instruments  If  the  landing  Is  to  suc- 
ceed. If  the  hook  catches,  the  Jet  that  Is 
approaching  at  around  120  miles  an  hour  is 
stopped.  If  It  doesnt  it's  trouble,  even  for 
the  bombers  whose  landing  speed  is  slightly 
slower. 

Three  barriers,  somewhat  resembling  a 
tennis  net,  are  draped  across  the  broad  deck 
araldshlp.  They're  nylon,  tremendously  ex- 
pensive, especially  the  third — known  as  a 
barricade — which  Is  twice  as  high  as  the 
others.  Very  resilient,  they  virtually  catch 
the  erring  plane. 

That  is,  except  in  cases  like  that  of  our 
tragedy  when  the  plane  bounced  over  them 
and  mto  the  sea. 

His  tall  assembly  gave  away  when  the 
hook  lodged.  When  the  fuselage  parted,  the 
forward  section  lurched  high  into  the  air, 
and  landed  on  its  nose  well  beyond  the  nylon 
trapw.  The  forward  section  buckled,  and  the 
unbridled  plane,  its  cockpit,  wings,  and  main 
landing  gear  still  Intact,  raced  on.  into  a 
tractor  and  finally  Into  the  ocean,  more  than 
CO  feet  below.  Angel,  the  helicopter,  moved 
In  instantly,  its  crewmen  dived  into  the 
ocean,  but  the  effort  was  for  naught.  The 
young  flier,  true  to  Navy  tradition,  went 
down  with  his  ship,  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly enmeshed  in  his  gear.  Angel's  pUot. 
Who  hovered  over  the  stricken  pilot  for  the 
few  seconds  the  Jangled  fighter  remained 
•float,  said  he  thought  he  was  dead  before 
striking  the  water,  probably  from  the  Jolt 
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when  his  ship  nosed  down  to  ram  Its  guns 
through  the  heavy  decking  and  Into  a  sup- 
porting steel  beam. 

It  was  the  first  tragedy  the  big  Bonnie  Dick 
had  known  In  many,  many  months.  It  also 
was  one  of  the  roughest  practice  sessions  the 
crew  bad  ever  known. 

Some  of  the  weather  was  not  to  their  lik- 
ing. Nor  were  some  of  the  other  accidents. 
But  It  was  action  under  simulated  war  condi- 
tions, action  to  prevent  greater  action,  and 
the  stakes  are  precariously  high. 

PtTBLISRES   FmCERALD   GlVES  AN  ASSIST 

(By  Glenn  MacDonald) 

It  is  night,  late  at  night. 

There  had  been  a  question  whether  they 
would  be  flying.  PUoU  need  a  horison  and 
would  welcome  a  moon.  Aerologlsts.  as  the 
Navy  calls  them,  predicted  favorable  condi- 
tions hours  bejrond.  Things  are  scheduled 
accordingly.  And  it  is  never  in  the  way  a 
bystander  would  comprehend.  You  might 
If  you  tried,  but  you're  confused  when  they 
talk  of  1630  or  2000.  It's  the  Navy's  way  of 
telling  time,  but  to  the  outsider  who  has 
seen  but  little  of  their  trade  school  at  An- 
napolis it's  more  like  a  couple  of  fraternity 
brothers  discussing  the  grip  with  an  Inde- 
pendent standing  by. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  It  aU  was 
going  to  happen  somewhere  around  what  is 
midnight  to  you  and  me.  I  could  feel  the 
restlessness  of  the  fickle  old  ocean,  and 
thankfully,  it  wasn't  too  wrathy  that  evening 
as  we  climbed  spooklike  across  the  cavernous 
hangar  deck,  up  countless  unllghted  stair- 
ways, and  finally  to  a  lofty  undercarriage  of 
a  gun  mount.  There,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  ship's  good  medical  chief,  we  were  to 
see  and  behold. 

But  he  wasn't  satUfled.  He  wanted  me  to 
acale  a  straight  up-and-down  ladder  to  a 
greater  perch.  Heaven  and  the  ocean  seemed 
equidistant,  and  I  demurred.  I'd  buy  what 
I  already  had.  Otherwise,  they'd  have  Angel 
out  of  bed.  But  Harold  Fitzgerald,  the  Pon- 
tiac  publisher,  had  already  gone  aloft.  So 
I  settled  for  that,  and  here  are  portions  of 
his  versions  of  what  happens  in  these  noc- 
turnal trysts,  all  of  which  I  saw  but  still 
find  dlflkmlt  to  believe. 

Tou  see.  I  was  becoming  so  enraptured 
with  all  and  sundry  that  I  began  wondering 
about  perspective.  Was  I  going  overboard 
in  enthusiasm?  Was  I  more  or  less  being 
absorbed  by  the  Navy?  Was  it  really  as  great 
•8  I  thought? 

I  had  no  service  background  against  which 
I  might  balance  an  opinion.  But  Pitagerald 
did.  He  was  an  Army  flier  during  World  War 
L  His  viewpoint  would  have  value.  So  his 
facile  pen  takes  over  the  balance  of  this 
article. 

"Even  though  he  be  a  veteran,  a  pilot  is 
not  allowed  to  make  a  night  »«wi<««i^g  on  a 
carrier  unless  he  has  tucked  two  under  his 
belt  that  same  day.  It's  that  tricky,  the 
Navy  says. 

"In  my  bocA,  it's  10  times  as  tough  as 
that. 

"The  boys  who  are  scheduled  for  night 
flights  are  taken  into  a  room  with  no  light 
for  more  than  an  hour.  A  dim,  red  glow  is 
permissible  and  they  sit  there  while  their 
eyes  get  as  accustomed  to  darkness  as  nature 
permits. 

"The  whole  ship  Is  darkened  around  the 
flying  sector 'imtil  you  feel  that  midnight 
In  Egypt  has  crept  into  the  Pacific.  The 
boys  leave  their  hangout  and  proceed  along 
darkened  corridors  to  the  planes  which  are 
warming  up.    There's  one  on  each  catapvilt. 

"There  are  stars  overhead  and  the  moon 
Is  struggling  to  break  through  some  flimsy 
clouds.  From  a  vantage  point  on  the  super- 
structure you  look  down  on  this  blackened 
deck  where  shadows  are  scurrying  aroimd. 
and  you  know  they're  sailors.  Two  dark 
shapes  blot  out  the  deck  on  the  catapult. 
They  are  alrplanea. 


"The  No.  2  elevator  has  made  two  more 
trips  and  from  the  Stygian  blackness  the  roar 
of  powerful  engines  cuts  the  air.  These  in- 
crease, and  then  you  watch  the  catapult 
expectantly.  Suddenly  one  of  these  black 
bulks  galvanizes  into  high-speed  action  and 
races  that  90-foot  speedway  and  is  flung  Into 
space  above  the  darker,  blacker,  and  always 
awe-inspiring  Pacific.  You  hold  your  breath 
as  the  black  shape  seems  to  hang  momen- 
tarily, but  then  it's  gone  with  the  familiar 
roar  that  you've  learned  to  know. 

"He's  off. 

"A  moment  later  the  second  follows,  and 
then  two  more  are  wheeled  Into  place.  In 
a  short  time  they're  gone.  And  by  now  you 
search  for  the  first  plane,  which  is  a  ^>eclc 
barely  discernible  against  the  stars.  As  you 
watch.  It  starts  that  180-degree  turn  to  come 
astern.  Soon  It  roars  straight  towards  you 
from  the  rear;  and  the  I^O  stands  In  the 
beams  of  lanterns  casting  black  lights  and 
is  aglow  with  phosphorous  stripes.  His 
paddles  reflect  Ught  as  he  holds  them  aloft 
and  he  waves  the  boys  off.  Our  shadowy 
friends  roar  overhead,  and  this  is  repeated 
to  give  them  the  feel  of  the  night,  a  better 
grip  on  the  darkness,  and  a  picture  of  what's 
below.  Now  the  voice  over  tiie  loudspeaker 
announce,  'Landings  will  begin,'  and  you 
catch  your  breath. 

"Is  it  really  possible? 

"Can  this  be  done? 

"The  leader  comes  in  and  you  see  the 
LSO  signaling,  until  finally  his  right  paddle 
flashes  across  his  chest  and  to  his  left 
shoulder. 

"That's  it. 

"There's  no  turning  back  now. 

"The  boy  must  come  In. 

"The  motor  cuts  and  a  black  shadow  drops 
from  the  murky  surroundings  toward  the 
deck,  which  now  constitutes  the  only  haven 
in  existence  for  this  particular  lad.  Tou 
hear  him  hit.  his  hook  catches,  and  the 
plunging  plane  Is  Jerked  to  a  stop. 

-Well,  he  did  It. 

"Now  the  man  In  the  daytime-yellow  shirt 
and  hat  circles  an  iUuminated  hand  to  in- 
dicate the  plane  is  to  take  off  with  its  own 
power.  There's  no  besltatloii.  There's  no 
time.  Another  plane  is  approaching  from 
the  darkness  behind  and  wants  the  afto:- 
deck.  The  pilot  opens  fuU  throttle  and  a 
black  roar  of  thunder  starts  forward.  This 
shadow  gains  speed  with  a  deafening  fury. 
We  may  be  almost  Invisible  but  we  arent 
inaudible.  Many  veteran  pilots  themselves 
automatically  place  a  finger  in  each  ear  as  a 
plane  rolls  past  on  the  takeoff  Jiut  a  few 
feet  away.  Tour  reporter-at-large  preferred 
both  hands. 

"The  black  demon  rushes  toward  the  prow 
and  in  a  few  seconds  it  leaves  the  deck  while 
the  ear-splitting  noise  still  sweeps  back- 
ward and  along  the  length  of  the  takeoff. 
But  now  the  second  boy  Is  only  a  hundred 
yards  astern  preparing  to  land,  and  a 
hundred  yards  is  nothing  at  these  speeds. 

"No.  2  whirls  in  to  a  successful  landing 
and  suddenly  you  feel  a  great  glow  of  pride 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  These  are 
your  people.  They're  manning  your  ship, 
mese  are  your  boys.  They're  performing  In- 
credible feats.  Tou  wonder  how  any  nation 
can  dare  to  plan  on  beating  a  country  that 
does  things  like  this  and  does  them  la 
stride. 

"Tou  always  knew  the  Navy  was  good.  Tou 
■were  brought  up  with  that  as  an  accepted 
doctrine,  even  though  you,  your  grandfather, 
and  your  son  were  Army  men.  But  your  re- 
spect for  the  Navy  heightens  and  increases. 

"It's  really  terrific. 

"As  the  planes  approach  to  land,  the  rear 
of  the  deck  is  'Ulumlnated.'  The  term  la 
purely  complimentary  for  a  small  battery  of 
lights  comes  on  and  the  bulbs  seem  to  rate 
about  2  cat  power  each. 

"It  seems  a  travesty. 

"But  there's  a  reason. 
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■^n  battle  conditions  the  carrier  dares  not 
light  herself  at  night.  Hence  the  pilots 
vaxist  learn  to  land  in  circumstances  that 
simulate  actual  battle  conditions.  Remem- 
ber this  Bon  Homme  Richard  Is  a  vetefan. 
She's  a  real  fighting  lady — a  master  of  the 
South  Seas  and  some  of  the  most  stirring 
action  there — and  she's  a  veteran  of  Korea. 
She  knows  what  she's  doing. 

"You  arent  dealing  with  children. 

*TTiese  are  men."  I 

There  you  have  it,  ladles  and  gentlemen— 
your  Navy  In  flight  at  night.  , 


'  Ovr  Air  Force  Matt  Be  Expanded  To 
Adeqaate  Size  as  a  Matter  of  the  Most 
Urgent  Importance 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1953 

Mr.  BOTKIN.    Mr.  Speaker — 

Our  Inunedlate  concern  must  be  the  cifea- 
tlon  of  a  military  force  of  sufficient  potential 
combat  power  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
putting  In  motion  their  aggressive  plans. 

This  Is  not  an  original  statement  on 
my  part,  but  the  assertion  of  a  distin- 
guished military  leader,  with  an  im- 
pressive record  in  World  War  n,  who  is 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  state- 
ment was  made  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Aviation  Education  Council  by 
Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  D.  White. 

In  most  things  that  Americans  do 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  impatience. 
We  like  to  finish  and  finish  quickly  what 
we  begin — and  sometimes  we  may  be  too 
Impatient  for  our  ultimate  good.  But 
certainly  with  American  boys  being 
killed  in  Korea  in  an  undeclared  war 
that  has  lasted  almost  3  years,  we  are 
rightly  impatient  to  see  it  ended.  How- 
ever, as  General  White  warns,  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  defending  ourselves  in  the 
cold  war  and  build  strength  to  prevent 
a  greater  war,  we  need  strength  and  pa- 
tience. 

We  need  strength — moral,  econcanlc,  and 
military — to  carry  on  a  task  that  stretches 
before  us  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

The  purpose  behind  the  present  build- 
up of  our  Armed  Forces  is  to  create 
strength  that  will  be  suflOcient  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  putting  in  motion 
their  aggressive  plans.  But  it  must  be 
strength  sufBcient  to  guarantee  our  de- 
fense— and  victory  for  us  and  our  allies — 
If.  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  at  deter- 
rence, war  should  come. 

In  his  address  before  the  Aviation 
Education  Council,  General  White  an- 
alyzed the  threat  presented  by  the  Soviet 
TTnion.  and  the  nature  of  the  counter- 
force  we  must  build  to  meet  it.  Calling 
the  Soviet  military  force-in-belng  sec- 
ond to  none  in  terms  of  sheer  mass,  Gen- 
era! White  analyzed  the  five  major  ele- 
ments of  It.  They  are:  First,  a  loijtg- 
range  air  force  with  a  growing  stockpile 
of  atomic  bombs;  second,  an  air  defense 
force;  third,  a  tactical  air  force;  fourth, 
a  ground  force  enormous  by  any  stand- 


ard of  comparison;  and,  fifth,  a  sub- 
marine force. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  five  elements 
that  presents  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
security,  that — in  the  words  of  General 
White — "has  made  us  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  vulnerable  to  sudden  and 
devastating  attack."    He  adds: 

This  means  that  for  minimum  security  we 
mtist  counter  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  long- 
range  air  force  as  a  task  of  first  priority,  and 
that  some  means  must  be  found  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  while  NATO  slowly  gkins 
the  strength  its  plans  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  means  exists.  Gen- 
eral White  explains  it  simply: 

The  threat  of  an  air  force  can  only  be 
met  by  a  better  air  force,  whether  It  Is  a 
counterpoise  In  peace  or  a  counterattacking 
force  In  war.  Our  task  of  first  priority,  then, 
must  be  to  bring  such  a  force  into  being. 
•  •  •  Our  long-range  bomber  force,  our  air 
defense  force,  and  our  tactical  air  force  are 
the  prime  deterrents  to  Soviet  aggression 
and.  should  war  come,  the  only  reliable  mili- 
tary means  at  our  disposal  to  protect  o\n- 
cities — and  to  an  Important  extent  the  cities 
and  territories  of  our  allies.  •  •  •  Our  Air 
Force  must  be  expanded  to  adequate  size  as 
a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  Importance. 

Our  land-based  air  power,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  free  world.  The  Soviets' 
imderstandlng  of  this  primary  military 
truth  has  caused  them  to  postpone  their 
aggressive  plans  until  such  time  as  they 
might  be  able  to  alter  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  favor.  Their  efforts  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  restraint  have  taken 
the  form  of  a  vastly  expanded  air  de- 
fense force,  a  powerful  long-range  air 
force,  and  the  desperately  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  the  event  of  war,  Russia  would  put 
great  reliance  on  its  fleet  of  over  300  sub- 
marines, a  fleet  many  times  larger  than 
the  one  with  which  Hitler  started  World 
War  n,  and  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  U-boat  force  at  its  peak  strength. 
The  ability  of  this  force  to  mine  both 
European  and  American  ports  and  prey 
on  Western  shipping  would  present  a 
tremendous  war-time  problem  for  our 
defense. 

Our  great  Navy  would  have  its  hands 
full,  coping  with  this  problem,  and 
maintaining  the  safety  of  our  sea  lines 
of  communications.  Furthermore,  most 
Russian  targets,  the  destruction  of  which 
would  paralyze  the  Soviet  ability  to  con- 
tinue an  aggressive  war.  are  a  thousand 
miles  and  more  inside  the  Iron  Curtain. 
At  the  present  time,  and  for  some  years 
to  come,  the  only  aircraft  capable  of 
reaching  them  are  the  medium  and  heavy 
bombers  of  our  strategic  air  command. 

General  White  summarizes  his  argu- 
ment in  these  forcible  words : 

By  placing  our  emphasis  upon  air  power 
In  order  to  favor  the  success  of  our  strategy 
for  peace,  we  accomplish  foiur  things:  First, 
we  exploit  our  national  technological  genius. 
Second,  we  compensate  for  our  relative  de- 
ficiency in  manpower.  Third,  we  assure  the 
continued  support  of  our  allies.  And  fourth, 
we  apply  our  limited  national  resources  to 
the  building  of  a  military  force  peculiarly 
suited  to  our  geographic  position  and  our 
strategic  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  logic  In  recot?- 
nizing  the  military  threat  to  our  security 


today,  and  not  taking  action  to  meet 
it.  Nor  is  there  any  logic  in  recognizing 
it,  and  not  reaching  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  it.  Once  understanding  it, 
we  must  do  what  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional survival,  either  by  preventing  war 
or  winning  it,  if  war  should  come.  The 
United  States  Air  Force  must  be  main- 
tained at  the  level  of  143  wings  approved 
by  Congress,  and  expanded  to  greater 
size  if  necessary.  General  White  says  it 
is  characteristic  of  us  here  in  America 
to  be  impatient  to  finish  a  job  we  have 
begun.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  our 
American  genius  to  meet  any  threat  to 
our  security  with  the  weapon  and  the 
force  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  the  weapon  and  we  have  the  force. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  remain 
true  to  our  American  genius. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues,  I  extend  my  remarks 
by  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
the  following: 

Remakks  Bt  Lt.  Oxn.  Trobcas  D.  WRm, 
Di^UTT  CHixr  or  Staft,  OFzaATioNs, 
United  States  An  Force,  Betoee  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  Bdvcation  couNcn.  iw 
Atlantic  Cmr,  N.  J.,  THumsDAT,  PnaUAar 
12,  1953 

In  coming  here  today,  it  was  my  intention 
to  describe  the  military  threat  to  our  security 
and  the  security  of  our  allies,  and  to  discuss 
how.  within  our  resources,  that  threat  can  be 
dealt  with  most  effectively.  I  have  chosen 
this  topic  because  of  all  the  problems  with 
which  aviation  and  aviation  education  are 
concerned  today,  the  military  aspect  of  na- 
tional security  is  the  foremost. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  us  here  In  America 
to  be  Impatient  to  finish  a  Job  we  have  be- 
gun. This  element  In  our  national  temper 
has  had  much  to  do  with  our  rapid  growth. 
It  has  helped  to  sp\ir  us  forward  Into  fxjsi- 
tions  of  leadership  in  almost  every  field  that 
Is  distinctly  modern.  Because  of  our  char- 
acteristic Impatience,  however,  we  find  It 
difficult  to  undertake  a  job  whose  end  Is  not 
in  Bight  and  which  calls  for  a  resolute  de- 
termination to  stick  to  the  task  for  as  long 
as  necessary  even  though  progress  Is  barely 
discernible. 

Such  Is  the  task  of  defending  ourselves,  in 
the  cold  war,  against  every  effort  of  the  Com- 
munist world  to  extend  Its  domination  over 
free  people.  If  we  are  to  succeed  we  need 
strength  and  patience.  We  need  strength — 
moral,  economic,  and  military— to  carry  on  a 
task  that  stretches  before  us  as  far  as  we 
can  see. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  most 
pressing  element  of  the  task  before  us  is  to 
prevent  a  full-scale  war.  So  long  as  Kremlin- 
dominated  world  communism  remains  mili- 
tant. Intransigent,  and  Implacably  bent  on 
world  domination  only  superior  military 
strength  will  protect  the  free  world  from 
all-out  attack. 

Our  Immediate  concern,  therefore,  must 
be  the  creation  of  a  mUltary  force  of  suffi- 
cient potential  combat  power  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  putting  In  motion  their 
aggressive  plans.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  possibility  that  war  may  come 
atxjut  through  some  circumstance  on  which 
we  might  now  speculate  but  which  we  can- 
not predict.  For  this  reason,  the  force  we 
create  must  be  capable  of  saving  from  de- 
struction sufficient  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity to  enable  us  to  marshal  our  resources  and 
create  the  mlUtary  forces  essential  to  ulU- 
mate  victory. 

We  must  consider,  then,  what  sort  of  mili- 
tary force  can  be  created  from  our  limited 
national  resources  that  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fectlve  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  the  greatest  assiu-anc* 
of  survival  should  we  find  ourselves  the  vic- 
tims of  a  surprise  attack. 
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I  suggest  that  we  start  oor  search  for  an 
answer  by  examining  the  military  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Its  strength  Is  the  sum  of 
lU  war-sustalning  rceources  and  Its  military 
force-ln-belng.  Soviet  natural  resources. 
Allied  manpower,  Industrial  facilities,  and 
systems  of  electric  power,  transportation,  and 
communication  make  Russia  second  only  to 
the  United  States  as  a  producing  nation. 

In  terms  of  sheer  mass,  the  Soviet  military 
force-ln-being  te  second  to  none.  It  con- 
sists of  five  major  elements.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  Soviet  long-range  air  force  with 
Its  growing  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs.  This 
force  has  about  a  thoiisand  bombers  of  a  type 
very  similar  to  our  own  B-29'b.  From  bases 
In  northeaKt  Siberia  or  In  the  Archangel- 
Murmansk  area  they  are  capable  of  making 
one-way  attacks  on  any  city  In  the  United 
States.  By  refueling  from  aerial  tankers 
at  one  or  more  points  along  their  route 
Soviet  bombers  could  carry  out  two-way 
operations. 

The  second  element  of  Soviet  military 
strength  Is  its  home  air  defense  force  which 
is  led  by  Stalin's  son  and  equipped  with  a 
large  number  of  modern  jet  Interceptors  and 
radar  control  and  warning  stations. 

The  third  element  Is  the  Soviet  tactical 
air  force  which  is  organized  Into  air  armies 
and  which  operates  the  majority  of  the 
approximately  20,000  aircraft  In  Soviet  com- 
bat units.  The  aircraft  of  the  tactical  air 
armies  are  designed  to  give  protection  to 
.  the  Soviet  ground  forces,  and  to  provide 
striking   power   ahead    of   their    advance. 

The  Soviet  ground  force,  the  fourth  ele- 
ment of  their  military  strength.  Is  enormous 
by  any  standard  of  comparison.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  Red  army  could  more  than 
treble  Its  present  strength  of  well  over  100 
divisions.  It  could  overwhelm  any  ground 
force  the  free  world  could  now  place  In 
Its  path. 

The  fifth  element  of  Soviet  military 
strength  Is  their  submarine  force.  Although 
the  Red  navy  has  only  a  handful  of  heavy 
ships  In  Its  surface  fleet  and  no  carriers  at 
all.  It  has  over  300  submarines  of  all  types. 
This  Soviet  undersea  fleet  Is  many  times 
tarfrer  than  the  U-boat  force  with  which 
_  Hitler  began  World  War  11.  and  more  than 
'^  twice  as  large  as  the  peak  German  U-boat 
strength.  Its  ability  to  mine  both  European 
and  American  ports  and  to  attack  our  ship- 
ping with  torpedoes  makes  maintaining  the 
safety  of  oxir  sea  lines  of  communications  a 
tremendous  wartime  problem. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  know.  then,  of  the 
nature  of  Soviet  military  strength  let  us  look 
again  at  the  problem  we  stated  a  little  earlier. 
The  question  was,  "What  sort  of  military 
force  can  be  created  from  our  limited  re- 
sources that  wlU  be  the  most  effective  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  aggression  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  the  greatest  assurance  of  sur- 
vival should  we  find  ourselves  the  victims  of 
•  surprise  attack?"  Let  us  first  address  our- 
selves to  this  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States  and  later  examine  our 
conclusions  as  they  bear  upon  our  friends 
abroad. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  hesitate  long 
In  selecting  from  the  elements  of  Soviet  mil- 
itary strength  the  Soviet  long-range  air  force 
with  Its  growing  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs 
as  the  element  that  poses  a  direct  and  Im- 
mediate threat  to  the  United  States  Itself. 

The  Red  army  and  Its  supporting  tactical 
aircraft  are  a  dangerous  threat  to  all  na- 
tions occupying  land  areas  contiguous  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  United  States  Itself  Is 
far  beyond  their  reach.  The  submarine  fleet 
threatens  our  ability  to  supply  our  overseas 
bases  and  could  certainly  restrict  our  Im- 
ports of  some  strategic  material.  But  aside 
from  the  posslbUity  that  submarines  might 
be  able  to  attack  our  coastal  cities  with 
guided  missiles,  the  submarine  Itself  is  not 
a  menace  to  our  physical  security. 

Bearing  In  mind,  then,  that  we  are  trying 
to  Identify  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  immedi- 
ate physical  security  and  Internal  economy 


of  the  United  States  we  are  forced  to  re^- 

firm  our  first  selection:  the  Soviet  long- 
range  air  force  with  its  stockpfle  of  atomic 
bombs.  This  force  has  made  us  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  vulnerable  to  sudden 
and  devastating  attack. 

But  if  it  U  granted  that  the  foremost 
threat  to  the  United  States  is  the  Soviet 
long-range  air  force,  how  does  this  fact  bear 
upon  our  commitments  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Eiu-ope?  It  Is  quite  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  la  the  great 
source  of  the  free  world's  material  strength 
in  Its  opposition  to  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist domination.  Much  of  the  moral  Im- 
petus and  most  of  the  heavy  equipment  that 
have  carried  NATO  toward  the  achievement 
of  a  military  organization  has  come  from 
the  United  States.  This  la  not  to  say  that 
our  allies  have  not  made  measurable  con- 
tributions toward  their  own  seciu-ity  or  that 
there  is  not  considerable  industrial  potential 
In  the  free  world  that  has  not  yet  been  re- 
habilitated or  developed. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  built  a  NATO 
army  that  could  stop  the  advance  of  the 
Red  army  across  the  north  central  European 
plains;  nor  have  we  yet  built  a  NATO  air 
force  that  could  win  the  crucial  battle  for 
air  superiority  in  European  skies.  The 
achievement  of  such  forces  will  require  sac- 
rifices far  beyond  anything  we  or  our  allies 
have  yet  made.  They  will  need,  almost  as 
a  prior  condition,  to  overcome  ancient  sus- 
picions and  to  subordinate  Immediate  na- 
tional Interest  to  the  cause  of  common  safety. 
In  short,  time  and  patience  are  as  necessary 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  NATO  as  tanks 
and  tactical  aircraft. 

If  NATO  Is  to  become  a  bulkwark  against 
Soviet  aggression  the  United  States  must 
remain  an  effective  producer  of  defense 
materials  and  NATO's  other  members  must 
have  the  time  they  need  to  solve  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  Increase  their  industrial 
productivity,  and  train  their  manpower.  This 
means  that  in  the  meantime  for  minimum 
security  we  must  counter  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  long-range  air  force  as  a  task  of  first 
priority,  and  that  some  means  must  be 
found  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  whUe  NATO 
slowly  gains  the  strength  Its  plans  require. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point  out  to 
this  audience  that  the  threat  of  an  air  force 
can  only  be  met  by  a  better  air  force,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  counterpoise  in  peace  or  a  counter- 
attacking force  in  war.  Our  task  of  first  pri- 
ority, then,  must  be  to  bring  such  a  force 
into  being.  This  force,  described  in  the 
broadest  terms,  must  consist  of  three 
parts,  l^e  first  of  these  Is  our  air  de- 
fense force,  comprised  of  interceptor 
aircraft  which  are  alerted  and  guided  to 
the  attacking  enemy  by  a  system  of  early 
warning  stations.  A  well-trained,  well- 
equipped  air  defense  force  might,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  destroy  as  much  as  30 
percent  ctf  an  attacking  force  t>efore  it 
reaches  its  target.  Ordinarily,  we  would  ex- 
pect our  air  defense  force  to  be  consider- 
ably less  effective. 

For  this  reason  we  can  reasonably  count 
on  an  air  defense  force  to  do  no  more  than 
take  the  keen  edge  from  an  enemy  attack. 
The  only  real  hope  for  the  safety  of  our 
cities  lies  In  the  ability  of  the  second  ele- 
ment of  our  force,  our  long-range  bombers, 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  long-range  air  force 
on  Its  bases,  and  to  destroy  in  the  factories, 
the  refineries,  and  the  transformer  and  hy- 
droelectric stations  the  means  for  replacing 
those  losses. 

Most  of  these  targets  are  1,000  miles  and 
more  inside  the  Iron  Curtain.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
only  aircraft  capable  of  reaching  them  are 
the  medium  and  heavy  bombers  of  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 

The  very  real  ability  of  our  long-range 
bomber  force  to  reach  and  destroy  with 
atomic  bombs  the  sources  of  Soviet  military 
power  Is  understood  by  the  Kremlin,  'melr 
understanding  of  thia  priouury  military  trutb 


ftM»  eauaed  them  to  postpone  their  aggressive 
plans  until  such  time  as  they  might  be  able 
to  alter  the  balance  of  pxiwer  In  their  favor. 
Their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  this  re- 
straint has  taken  the  form  of  a  vastly  ex- 
panded air  defense  force,  a  powerful  long- 
range  air  force,  and  the  desperately  rapid 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Although  this  paramount  task  c^  deterring 
an  all-out  Soviet  attack  and  of  assuring  our 
survival,  if  It  should  come,  falls  to  our  fighter 
interceptors  and  our  long-range  bombers, 
there  Is  an  essential  job  to  be  done  by  the 
third  element  of  our  Air  Force.  That  third 
element  Is  comprised  of  our  tactical  air 
units.  We  are  determined  to  help  defen<t 
ovu-  allies  and  certain  important  strategic 
areas  from  attack  by  the  Red  army.  Such 
a  defense  against  formidable  numerical  odds 
would  be  ixMBible  only  if  we  could  win  air 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  tactical  air 
armies,  retard  the  movement  of  Soviet 
troops  and  supplies  into  and  within  the 
battle  areas,  and  provide  front-line  supp>ort 
for  our  troops  in  action.  These  tasks  fall 
in  large  measure  upon  our  tactical  air  imlta 
and  those  of  our  allies. 

Thus  our  long-range  bomber  force,  ou» 
air  defense  force,  and  our  tactical  air  force 
are  the  prime  deterrents  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and,  should  war  come,  the  only  reliable 
military  means  at  our  disposal  to  protect 
our  cities — and  to  an  Important  extent  the 
cities  and  territories  of  our  allies.  These 
forces  will  continue  to  deter  and  protect 
only  so  long  as  they  maintain  a  degree  of 
relative  superiority  over  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts, and  only  so  long  as  they  have  real 
combat  power.  For  these  reasons  our  Air 
Force  must  be  expanded  to  adequate  size  as 
a  matter  ot  the  most  urgent  Importance. 

By  placing  our  emphasis  upon  air  power 
in  order  to  favor  the  success  of  our  strategy 
for  peace,  we  accomplish  four  things:  First, 
we  exploit  ovti  national  technological  genius. 
Second,  we  compensate  for  our  relative  defi- 
ciency in  manpower.  Third,  we  assure  the 
continued  support  of  our  allies.  And  fourth, 
we  apply  our  Umlted  national  resources  to 
the  building  of  a  military  force  peculiarly 
suited  to  our  geographic  position  and  our 
strategic  problem. 

The  widespread  understanding  of  this 
concept  Is,  I  am  certain,  a  prerequisite  to 
the  attainment  of  our  national  objectives, 
and  perhaps  essential  to  our  national  sur> 
vival. 

For  nations  must  adjust  their  thinking  to 
the  changing  world,  a  process  that  you  here 
are  hastening  In  the  United  States.  It  is 
well  that  you  are.  In  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  the  Informed  citizen  Is  the  ultimate 
judge  of  our  national  policies.  If  we  as  a 
Nation  can  free  our  minds  from  habitual 
thought  patterns  and  see  with  fresh  percep- 
tion the  world  and  our  relationship  to  it  we 
will  be  better  equipped  to  inspire  new  poU- 
cies  and  better  quaUfied  to  judge  their  worth. 

By  heightening  our  ability  to  perform  this 
civic  duty,  aviation  education  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  national  security. 
By  modifying  school  currlculums  in  response 
to  new  social  Influences  educators  can  better 
prepare  students  for  the  realities  of  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow.  They  can 
achieve  this  objective  to  an  Important  de- 
gree by  helping  the  youth  of  today  to  under- 
stand, evaluate,  and  relate  the  capabilities  of 
aviation  to  the  rest  of   their  environment. 

The  Air  Force  recognizes  the  importance 
of  aviation  education  to  oiu*  national  growth 
and  development.  As  many  of  you  know, 
our  civilian  auxUlary.  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol. 
has  participated  in  the  vital  work  that  Is 
going  forward  In  this  field.  I  am  sure  you 
will  forgive  me  If  I  express  pride  in  the  fact 
ttiat  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  was  recently  award- 
ed the  Frank  G.  Brewer  trophy  for  its  work 
during  the  past  10  years  In  aviation  educa- 
tion. In  their  high  school  aviation  educa- 
tion program,  their  cadet  exchange  program. 
in  summer  encampments,  and  In  avlalion 
education  workshops  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
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made  a  significant  eootribution  to  national 
understanding  oi  air  power. 

I  aald  a  moment  ago  tliat  by  equipping 
our  citizens  to  inspire  new  approaches  to 
national  problems  and  make  more  valid  Judg- 
ments of  some  of  our  national  policies  you 
who  are  working  In  the  field  of  aviation  edu- 
cation can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  national  security.  In  the  world  of  today 
military  strength  is  essential  to  national 
security,  and  of  the  component  elements  of 
our  military  strength,  aviation  ii  of  towisr- 
ing  importance.  It  is  intently  necessary, 
therefore,  that  our  national  understanding 
of  air  power,  and  particularly  of  military  air 
power  be  equal  to  the  needs  of  our  day. 

And  therein  lies  a  very  real  challenge  to 
aviation  education.  For  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
national  security  and  if  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  seek  fulfillment  of  his  poten- 
tialities under  freedom  Is  to  endure,  our  mili- 
tary policy  must  reflect  the  true  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  the  geni\u  of  our  age. 


fibtyf  Keuiy,  of  Jersey  City,  Breaks  Up 
tbe  Hafve-Eggcrs  Waterfront  Rack- 
eteer Combine 


Basic  Ckaofes   Needed  in   Immigration 
Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Nxw  ToaK  j 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26. 1953     ^ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
cUpping  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  think  it  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  change  of  our  immigration 
and  naturalization  policy  as  expressed  in 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  is  being  urged, 
not  by  any  single  religious  or  racial 
group,  but  by  many  groups  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  religious  belief. 
Catboucs   Ask    Imiuoration    Law    ChaNos 

"An  immediate  change  In  our  basic  Immi- 
gration law,  or  emergency  legislation"  was 
called  for  yesterday  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Board  members  from  all  over  the  United 
States  wound  up  a  3-day  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington with  adoption  of  statements  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  relations  and  immigra- 
tion. Mrs.  William  H.  Dalton,  Augusta,  Me., 
presided  over  the  meetings. 

The  Catholic  women  declared  that  "we 
should  seek  immediately  a  Just  and  accepta- 
ble substitute  for  our  national-origins  for- 
mula." They  emphasized  that  lmn>lgratlon 
should  not  be  on  the  basis  of  race. 

"We  pledge  oiur  efforts  in  an  educational 
program  to  inculcate  a  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic attitude  toward  immigration,"  board 
members  promised. 

They  commended  the  "high-minded  policy 
of  our  Government"  in  working  on  mutual 
problems  and  sharing  technical  knowledge 
with  other  countries. 

Their  statement  charged  that  "recent  at- 
tempts to  encourage  a  disregard  for  moral 
law  in  meeting  conditions  of  over  population 
are  a  shocking  denial  not  only  of  the  dignity 
and  sanctity  of  the  human  being,  but  also 
exhibit  a  lack  of  confidence  In  God." 

Three  women  from  the  Washington  area 
were  named  to  committee  poeltlons  dvirlng 
the  board  meeting.  They  are  Mrs.  George  D. 
Rock  of  Washington;  Bflrs.  Wlnfield  D.  Smart, 
Falls  Church,  Va..  and  Mrs.  Hugh  McGrath, 
Arlington.  Va. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  biennial  na- 
tional convention  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Catholic  Women  will  be  held  in  Boston 
In  the  fall  of  1954. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF    : 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NrW  JIHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  incorporate  below  the 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  V. 
Kenny,  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  concerning 
his  afiBrmative  action  to  combat  the 
racketeering  and  the  gangsterism  so 
long  prevalent  on  the  waterfront  in  the 
port  of  New  York. 

I  have  conferred  With  the  mayor  on 
this  situation  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
suitable  Federal  legislation  that  would 
help  remove  this  blight  that  has  existed 
in  the  port  of  New  York  for  over  30 
years. 

In  cooperation  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  at  the  expressed  wish  of  my 
constituency.  I  intend  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  give  the  Federal  Government 
more  authority  to  correct  these  abuses. 
Th«  Postttvi  Aptkoach  Towam)  Ptm  PsAcr, 

Including    an    Outlink   or   AcTivrms    iw 

Skxking  WATcaraoNT  Pzacz  m  jEasxr  Citt 
(By  Mayor  John  V.  Kenny) 

1.  rax  TXntBXrLENCK 

Pier  turbulence  did  not  miuhroom  out 
overnight  In  Jersey  City.  The  beginning  of 
the  current  waterfront  strife  occurred  March 
a,  1949,  at  7:50  a.  m..  *  hen  longshoremen 
walked  out  at  pier  F,  objecting  to  reported 
hiring  favoritism  siiown  to  out-of-town 
workers  by  Willie  Troy,  boss  stevedore.  The 
7-day  strike  which  followed  spread  to  most 
of  the  plerj  In  the  city.  This  occurred  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Frank  H.  Eggers. 

The  affinity  of  Eggers  and  the  same  Willie 
Troy  is  shown  by  a  photograph  taken  when 
Troy  was  the  guest  of  tu>nor  at  a  dinner, 
February  14,  1949.  The  persons  in  the  photo- 
graph include  Eggers,  Willie  Troy,  the  late 
former  Commissioner  Daniel  Casey,  and  one 
James  F.  McGovem,  Jr.,  the  close  associate 
of  Hague  and  Eggers  and  according  to  the 
Todisca  affidavit — the  late  Charles  Tanowsky. 

When  I  assumed  office  I  adopted  a  policy 
of  noninterference  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
unions.  This  policy  Included  the  Longshore- 
men's Union.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  there 
were  election  contests  in  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  labor  unrest  resulted  from  inter- 
necine union  disputes. 

2.   rATHZX    DOBSOIV   APPOmTMENT 

On  March  6,  1951,  I  appointed  the  Rev- 
erend Philip  E.  Dobson,  S.  J.,  then  director  of 
St.  Peter's  College  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, and  now  president  of  Canlslus  Col- 
lege, as  chairman  of  a  citizens'  waterfront 
committee  to  investigate  conditions  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  conditions  along  the  Jersey  City  water- 
front. 

I  pledged  every  agency  of  the  city  would 
be  at  his  disposal.  I  felt  that  he  would  have 
been  very  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion as  an  Impartial,  nonpolitlcal,  and  com- 
pletely free  agent  because  of  his  illustrious 
background  as  an  authority  on  labor  mat- 
ters. Unfortunately,  because  of  events  com- 
pletely beyond  the  reltlm  of  Father  Dob- 
son  and  myself,  the  priest  withdrew  hia  ac- 
ceptance 4  days  later,  oi>  March  10,  1951. 

3.   LEOISLATIVI   COMMTTm  FOB   LAW   AKD  OSOKB 

Through  Assemblyman  Tumulty,  who  was 
also  my  secretary.  I  instituted  the  father  of 


this  present  law  enforcement  council.  It 
was  a  legislative  committee  for  law  and 
order,  which  met  at  the  State  bouse  assembly 
chambers  in  Trenton  on  October  17.  1951. 
and  which  formaUy  urged  the  Governor  to 
convene  a  special  session  of  the  1961  legis- 
lature, for  the  purpose  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion for  the  creation  of  a  State  crime  com*, 
mission. 

Such  commission  was  to  include  nonpar- 
tisan representatives  throughout  the  State, 
outstanding  citisens  who  would  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
stamping  out  of  racketeering,  gambling,  nar- 
cotics traffic  and  all  organised  crime,  as  well 
as  the  waterfronts  of  the  State.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  Governor  on  this  request 
at  the  time.  In  fact,  the  Governor  did 
nothing  about  this  request  untU  June  of 
this  year. 

4.  BvrroKT  BT  iruDSON  covirrr  raxxHOLorss 
or  OOVKKNOa'S  WATKSmONT  urvxsncATioN 
As  the  county  Democratic  leader  I  urged 

action  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of 
Hudson  County  on  the  request  of  Prosecutor 
Horace  K.  Roberson  for  funds  to  be  used  by 
Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  personal  in- 
vestigator for  Gov.  Alfred  E.  DrIacoU  of  water- 
front conditions. 

Accordingly,  on  October  25,  1951,  the 
board  of  freeholders  appropriated  S90.000  and 
made  this  sum  available  to  General  Schwarz- 
kopf. 

I  am  informed  that  to  date  a  total  of 
S58.002.92  of  Hudson  County  funds  has  been 
spent  by  Governor  Drlscoll's  representative. 
I  understand  that  the  county  has  been  asked 
to  hold  the  remaining  S3 1.997. 08  in  escrow  for 
the  future  use  of  the  Governor's  investi- 
gative body,  beaded  by  General  Schwarzkopf. 

This  S90.000  appropriation — considerably 
more  than  the  funds  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
made  available  to  the  law-enforcement  coun- 
cil for  its  investigation — is  but  one  manner 
in  which  my  administration  has  cooperated 
with  law-enforcement  bodies. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Jer« 
sey  City  Police  Department's  excellent  water- 
front detectives  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Federal,  State,  and  county  law  en- 
forcement or  Investigate  bodies  upon  request. 

5.    BAaXlNO  or  VNDSSIKABLKS  nOM  NEW  TOSK 

Early  this  year  infiltration  of  New  Tork 
and  other  out-of-town  hoodlums  on  the 
Jersey  City  piers  was  intensified,  and  the 
Jersey  City  Police  Department,  at  my  direc- 
tion, stepped  up  its  operations  against  these 
possessors  of  long  criminal  records.  We 
barred  the  foUowing  men  from  the  piers: 
Joseph  (The  Hat)  Chlarello.  Robert  Turney. 
Joseph  Gernie,  Edward  DeCurtis,  and  Pas- 
quale  Valenza.  The  records  of  Chlarello, 
Turney,  and  Gernie  are  submitted  In  evi- 
dence. 

This  action  was  taken  because  we  had  reli- 
able police  Information  that  they  were  up 
to  no  good,  information  later  substantiated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
These  hoodlums  took  the  city  to  court  and 
were  successful  in  obtaining,  under  order  of 
Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas  Stanton,  on 
April  4,  1952,  an  injunction  which  prohibited 
our  official  police  action. 

Our  policy  in  barring  Chlarello  has  been 
duplicated,  it  may  be  noted,  by  the  United 
States  Navy. 

As  recently  as  this  past  Christmas  eve. 
Chlarello  figured  in  the  news  when  two  of 
his  henchmen  allegedly  beat  up  a  longshore- 
man in  a  Jersey  City  tavern  for  refusing  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  for  Chlarello  who  had 
been  barred  by  the  Government  from  work- 
ing on  the  Leonardo  ammunition  pier.  I 
submit  a  copy  of  the  police  report  on  that 
incident. 

5.  MUHICIPAI.   KSOISTSATION  Or  DOCK   WOBXBU 

WTTH   CaiMOf  AL    EECOBDS 

Temporarily  blocked  by  the  superior  court 
injunction,  I  sought  another  method  of 
fighting  the  criminal  element,  and  caused 
to  be  introduced  a  municipal  ordinance,  re- 
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quiring  men  with  lengthy  police  records  to 
register  themselves  with  the  police  depart- 
ment. This  was  done  so  thst  we  would 
strengthen  our  control  over  individuals  who 
were  certainly  not  an  asset  to  society. 

We  have  found,  as  a  result  of  this  regis- 
tration, that  men  with  records,  ranging  from 
rape  to  grand  larceny,  men  whose  whole  his- 
tory is  one  of  association  with  all  that  is 
evU  and  repugnant,  have  been  and  are  em- 
ployed on  our  piers. 

7.  THE  Pica  PXACX  PLAIT 

The  pier  peace  plan  is  a  constructive  so- 
lution to  waterfront  strife — perhaps  not  the 
complete  panacea  to  the  problem  but  at  least 
a  sincere  attempt  at  meeting  the  problem. 

I  asked  Governor  Drlscoll  to  act  upon  this 
plan  on  May  28  of  this  year.  I  urged  the 
Governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  plan.  I  took  this  action  as  a  re- 
sult of  numerous  conferences  with  director 
of  public  safety.  Louis  J.  Messano.  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  and  Prosecutor  Hor- 
ace K.  Roberson,  of  Hudson  County. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  licensing  and 
bonding  of  stevedoring  companies  and  hiring 
bosses.  It  was  agreed  by  the  governor's  own 
investigator,  the  prosecutor,  and  Jersey  City 
officials  that  such  a  proposal  for  State  legis- 
lation would  help  eliminate  pier  trouble 
stemming  from  the  discrimination  practiced 
by  several  stevedoring  companies  through 
hiring  bosses  in  the  assigning  and  parceling 
out  of  Jobs  to  longshoremen. 

As  recently  as  December  1  of  this  year, 
when  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was 
pending.  I  again  called  upon  the  Governor 
for  support  of  the  pier  peace  plan,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  undesirables  who  haunt  the  piers  of  our 
State  Is  to  legislate  them  out  of  existence. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  Governor,  but 
the  record  of  the  State  legialature  shows  that 
Assemblyman  Maurice  Brady,  of  Hudson 
County,  Introduced  the  proposal  at  the  De- 
cember session  tills  year.  It  appears  that 
the  Republican-controlled  legislature  per- 
mitted It  to  wither  on  the  vine. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  authorities,  in- 
cluding Governor  IJrlscolI  and  the  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Council,  Rudolph  Hal- 
ley,  have  publicly  intimated  that  perhaps 
there  Is  merit  In  aspects  of  legislative  action 
such  as  the  pier-peace  plan,  which  was 
drafted  at  my  direction  by  former  Assembly- 
man Jacob  Frledland,  counsel  to  many 
unions  and  one  of  the  State's  authorities  on 
labor  problems. 

I  hereby  recommend  to  this  law  enforce- 
ment council  that  It  exert  every  effort  to 
promulgate  the  pier  peace  plan. 

8.  CONCLUSION 

I  have  stated  previously  that  my  admin- 
istration has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent with  law-enforcement  bodies  interested 
in  a'iplng  out  crime  along  the  waterfront 
or  wherever  It  may  exist. 

This  is  not  an  Idle  statement,  as  tbe  rec- 
ords of  the  Hudson  County  prosecutor's  of- 
fice, the  records  of  General  Schwarzkopf,  and 
tbe  files  of  the  New  Tork  Crime  Commission 
will  attest. 

We  have  encouraged  the  appearance  of  our 
crack  waterfront  squad  before  the  State 
crime  commission  and  they  have  testified  in 
a  manner  which  I  tlUnk  was  helpful.  Their 
testimony,  I  feel,  corroborates  my  continued 
claim  that  we  are  fighting  crime  along  the 
waterfront,  and  certainly  Detective  Wal- 
dron's  statement,  that  a  hoodlum  offered 
him  and  his  associates  a  S76,000  bribe,  la 
proof  positive  that  no  criminal  element  ever 
received  approbation  from  high  authority  to 
engage  in  nefarious  activities  on  the  piers. 

In  all  sincerity,  I.  too,  appeared  before  the 
State  crime  commission  in  New  York,  In 
order  to  reveal  what  I  bad  done  to  combat 
crime.  I  told  of  meeting  with  Tony  Bender 
on  March  14.  1952.  and  I  told  of  my  opposi- 


tion to  the  attempted  infiltration  to  Jersey 
City  of  New  Tork  hoodlums  and  gangsters. 

My  testimony  was  interrupted  by  illness, 
and  when  the  time  approached  for  me  to 
resume  testimony  I  had  reports  that  certain 
phases  of  the  Investigation  by  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commlssicm  were  taking  a  po- 
Utical  turn. 

In  all  humUity  and  complete  sincerity.  I 
quote,  in  regard  to  these  character  assassins. 
\he  ageless  phrase:  "In  whose  hands  are  in- 
iquities, their  right  hand  is  filled  with  gifts. 
But  as  for  me,  I  have  walked  in  my  inno- 
cence." 

I  honestly  feel  that  my  record  is  a  good 
one.  I  have  done  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  the  city  of  Jersey  City  better 
government  than  It  has  experienced  in  many, 
many  years,  and  this  Includes  the  manner 
In  which  our  department  of  public  safety 
has  operated. 

The  Hudson  Cotuty  grand  Jury,  In  Its 
presentment  handed  up  by  Its  foreman. 
William  J.  McKinley,  to  Judge  Hayden  Proc- 
tor, January  3,  1963,  sUted  there  was  no 
organized  crime  in  Hudson  County.  It  made 
mention  of  their  feelings  that  "many  ha- 
bitual criminals  ply  their  trade  here,  many 
of  them  not  residents  of  the  county."  (These 
criminals  are  the  same  ones  we  have  sought 
to  oust  from  our  community.) 

In  its  conclusion  the  Hudson  County  grand 
Jury  stated:  "It  is  the  observation  of  the 
grand  Jury  that  highly  organized  and  syndi- 
cated gambling  does  not  exist  in  Hudson 
County." 

The  record  of  gambling  arrests  during  my 
administration  is  a  good  one.  There  has 
been  no  laxity  against  gamblers  and  I  will 
tolerate  no  laxity,  because  I  feel,  as  does 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Nelson  Stamler, 
that  there  is  a  definite  link  between  the  dock 
mobsters  and  the  members  of  the  gambling 
fraternity. 

I  feel  that  gambling  has  been  tolerated 
in  other  sections  of  the  State;  organized 
gambling,  which  operates  to  such  a  degree 
ttiat  certainly  there  m\ist  t>e  coUuslon  by 
the  authorities.  I  feel  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  province  of  this  council  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  and  assiduously  all 
phases  of  the  racketeering  problems  with 
which  the  State  Is  faced. 

I  feel  that  the  council  would  be  remiss 
in  its  duties  If  it  were  merely  to  concern 
Itself  with  but  one  tentacle  of  this  disgust- 
ing, slimy  octopus  of  crime  and  Ignore  the 
other  active  arms  of  the  beast. 

I  hope  that  the  State  government  Is  try- 
ing to  catch  the  monster  and  eliminate  it 
as  it  rears  up  in  the  various  areas  through- 
out the  State. 

With  that  In  mind,  I  have  presented  the 
proffer  of  assistance. 
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HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fifth  and  final  article  of  a  series  which 
truly  comprise  a  modern  saga  of  the  sea 
and  based  on  the  experiences  of  Editor 
Glenn  MacDonald,  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  aboard  the  aircraft  car- 
rier U.  S.  S.  Bon  Homme  Richard,  is 
herewith  presented  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted  me  by  the  House: 
MCH.  Not  Machinxs,  Makx  thb  Natt 
(Bditos's  Note. — This  is  the  fifth  and  con- 
cluding article  in  a  series  designed  to  ac- 
quaint Bay  Cityans  with  how  a  new  concep- 


tion of  modem  war — the  aircraft  carrier- 
operates  at  sea.) 

(By  Glenn  MacDonald) 

The  immutability  of  that  old  axiom  about 
time  and  tide  not  waiting  still  stands. 

Weather  and  waves  hadn't  been  too  kind 
on  our  ocean  Junket  and  time  ran  out  too 
soon.  The  big  "Bonnie  Dick"  had  expected 
far  more  than  the  800  aircraft  landings  she 
had  endured  since  Monday,  but  the  laws  of 
probability  had  militated  to  the  contrary. 
We  were  headed  for  home. 

To  tiiose  so  accustomed  to  the  sea.  It  no 
doubt  was  a  welcome  departure.  To  the 
others  the  farewell  was  all  too  quick.  Tbe 
action  had  been  tremendous,  but  the  hours 
all  too  abort.  Still  the  whUtle  had  blown. 
The  curtain  was  down.  Another  saga  of  the 
sea  was  ending  and  sailors  were  heading  for 
home. 

We  were  aboard  to  observe  marine  maneu- 
vers,  wherein  a  mother  ship  either  embraces 
or  discards  all  other  types  of  travel.  It  was 
an  extravaganza  with  the  trappings,  a  dis- 
play in  which  no  holds  are  barred. 

As  I  pondered  the  entire  undertaking, 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  excitement  and  effi- 
ciency galcn-e.  I  chanced  upon  an  open-faced 
Irishman.  '  O'Brien  was  the  name  and  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ehlp  was  his  Job.  He  came 
from  an  old  New  England  fishing  family, 
and  salt  ran  free  in  his  veins.  He'd  been  a 
Navy  man  for  23  years,  up,  if  you  please,  from 
white  cap  to  the  braid. 

He  visited  as  we  arranged  the  satchels, 
and  from  his  many  olMervations  it  became 
immediately  apparent  that  to  his  notion  it's 
men,  not  machines,  that  make  navies.  He 
might  have  something  there,  and  I  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  many  redoubtable  characters 
I  had  met  on  this  trip. 

One,  lu  particular,  to  give  you  an  insight 
of  those  unannounced  In  these  spectacular 
displays.  His  name  is  Howard  Thayer,  who 
lives  at  Los  Angeles.  He's  26,  smooth-faced, 
a  college  graduate,  unwed  except  to  the  sea* 
and  a  lieutenant.  Junior  grade. 

I  had  seen  him  a  couple  times  over  cups 
of  the  wardroom  coffee.  He  isn't  particu- 
larly shy,  stUl  anything  otlier  than  obtrusive. 
He  is  Just  one  of  tbe  lads  aboard,  tickled  to 
now  be  flying  Jets.  It  seemed  incredible  tluit 
this  youngster  was  representative  of  tliese 
comet-like  Jockeys  we  had  been  exalting.  It  - 
was  even  more  unbelievable  that  this  lad  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Korean  heroes. 
But  there  he  was,  his  future  hopes  unmarred 
by  all  the  attendant  publicity. 

I  discovered  that  he  and  an  ensign  named 
Schechter  roomed  together  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Valley  Forge,  another  carrier,  while  on  Ko- 
rean duty.  On  a  certain  mission  Thayer  was 
Schechter's  wlngman.  both  pressing  home 
their  attack  on  a  Communist  marshaling 
grounds  and  neither  much  caring  about  the 
antiaircraft  shells  bursting  on  all  sides. 

Suddenly  Thayer  heard  a  scream  over  his 
radio:  "I'm  blind;  for  God's  sake,  help  me; 
I'm  blind.  • 

Thayer  finally  found  the  companion  Sky- 
raider  roaring  upwards  toward  a  heavy  over- 
cast at  10,000  feet. 

"Plane  in"  trouble,  rock  your  wings," 
Thayer  pleaded  by  radio.  "Plane  in  trouble, 
rock  your  wings."  He  wasn't  too  siu^  for  he 
couldn't  sec  signs  of  fire.  But  the  unheeding 
craft  continued  skyward.  Too  much  more. 
Thayer  knew,  and  it  would  be  too  late. 

"Put  your  nose  down."  he  shouted,  "and 
move  over.  I'm  coming  up.  Tills  is  Thayer. 
Put  your  nose  down  quick.  Get  it  over.  I'm 
only  100  feet  away." 

Now  dimly  conscious,  but  still  unable  to 
see,  Schechter  started  to  respond.  Stunned, 
bleeding,  and  hurtling  tiu-ough  space,  he 
started  to  recall  tiiat  when  1,200  feet  over 
Wongsang-ni  of  North  Korea  an  enemy  shell 
had  blown  away  most  of  the  cockpit  of  his 
plane,  his  eyesight  included.  Death  seemed 
inevitable,  but  here  was  his  chum  to  the  res- 
cue, nrom  the  seat  of  bis  pants  to  the 
position  of  his  body.  Schechter  knew  he  was 
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down-bound.  Mtnntaa  later  "nmytr  had  dl« 
rected  him  (and  all  by  radio)  aafdy  m  to 
tbe  deck  of  tlie  carrier.  It  was  Schechter's 
last  flight.  He  is  now  a  student  at  Stanford, 
the  sight  of  one  eye  having  been  restored. 

Thayer  Is  but  symbolic  of  those  you  meet 
on  a  tour  like  this.  No  one  points  out  tbe 
others  for  the  prima  donnas  apparently  dont 
last.  You're  one  of  the  boys,  part  of  the 
k»aU  club,  or  else. 

I  learned  that  rather  quldcly.  Thayer  and 
I  were  having  an  easy  cup  of  coffee,  but  an 
officer  had  a  different  Idea.  There  was  an- 
other of  the  Innumerable  tours  of  the  ship, 
and  as  an  admiralty  guest,  I  was  expected. 
Before  I  could  turn,  Thayer  had  vanished. 
He  understood  protocol. 

I  was  disappointed  because  chatting  with 
him  was  much  more  comfCHtlng  than  more 
of  the  Navy's  Idea  of  superrlsed  recreation. 
They  presuppose  that  you  want  nothing  In 
capsule  form. 

It's  the  whole  deal  or  nothing.  So  you're 
oft  once  more  with  no  consideration  given 
to  the  fact  you  are  tmaccxistomed  to  endless 
miles  of  walking,  or  mountainous  stairways, 
or  courting  disaster  on  skyline  catwalks. 
8tni  It  Is  the  Navy  baring  her  soul,  and 
you're  there  of  your  own  volition.  So  you 
forget  about  Thayer  and  the  others  to  trudge 
obediently  along  as  a  student. 

As  you  frown  to  consider  how  very  little 
you  know  as  compared  with  the  various 
guides  you've  had,  you  suddenly  discover  the 
whole  tour  Is  ending  for  there  Is  San  Diego's 
lengthening  shoreline  coming  sharply  into 
focvis.  Tou  could  almost  hear  tbe  excite- 
ment of  the  salty  air.  And  why  ivot?  The 
broad-beamed  Essex,  a  companion  carrier, 
had  arrived  Just  ahead  of  us.  back  from  her 
Korean  tour  of  duty. 

Tbe  port  soon  was  alive  with  Its  seamen, 
their  ships  now  Idle  at  dock.  And  as  we 
walked  away  we  wcmdered  If  maybe  the  old 
lieutenant  wasn't  right  when  he  observes 
that  It's  men.  not  the  machines,  that  make 
navies. 


Labor  Opposes  Federal  Sales  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxnfois 
nf  THX  UOUSX  OP  REPREBEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Earl  O.  Qoinn,  secretary -treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  an  affiliate  of  tbe 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  matter  of  a  Federal  sales 
tax.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  83d 
Congress  will  seriously  consider  the  Im- 
position of  a  tax  of  this  nature  placing 
an  unfair  share  of  its  burden  upon  those 
In  the  lower-wage  brackets.  But  it  is 
well  at  this  time  to  let  it  be  known  that 
any  att«npt  to  impose  such  an  unfair 
tax  upon  the  woiicing  people  of  the 
United  States  would  meet  a  storm  of 
popular  disapproval.  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  resolutions  re- 
ferred to: 

RXSOLVKOH  9,  SDBlSnTSD  BT  ClTDB  M.  BSTTS. 
iJDDIBLATtVX  BBFKaSSMTaTIVS,  LOOOX  No.  439 

Whereas  there  has  been  some  dtscusslon  of 
a  proposed  Federal  retail  oeeupatlonal  or 
amies  tax;  and 

'^'  Whereas  such  a  tax  costs  the  worktngpan 
te  tbe  lower-wage  bracket*  a  greater  per- 


eentage  of  his  Income  than  tfaoae  In  hlgber- 
Inoome  brackets;  and 

Whereas  when  any  such  form  ct  tas  is 
impoaed  on  the  people,  there  is  not  only  the 
continual  threat  that  such  tax  wUl  be  In- 
creaaed.  but  that  we  wlU  have  It  Indefinitely, 
with  Uttte  or  no  ^an«e  that  It  wUl  ever  be 
repealed:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retoived.  That  the  IlUnois  SUte  Leglala- 
tlve  Committee.  In  convention  asnembled.  fo 
on  record  as  opposing  any  Federal  retail 
occupational  or  sales  tax;  and  be  it  further 

Aesotoed.  That  we  (to  all  in  our  power  to 
prevent  such  a  tax  being  Imposed  on  us  by 
the  83d  Congress;  and  tM  It  further 

tteaolved.  That  a  copy  at  this  reaolutlon  be 
sent  to  our  two  I7nited  States  Senators  and 
to  all  IlUnols  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Action :  The  conunlttee  on  reaolutkms  rec- 
ommended concurrence  Chairman  Charles 
8<^eld  moved  that  we  concur  In  the  recom- 
mendation.   Motion  seconded  and  carried. 


Ezteasioo  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreements 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SOIOEPPEL 

or  KAltSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  we 
soon  shall  have  before  this  body  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 

We  hear  from  some  quarters  the  de- 
mand M-  request  or  hopeful  expectancy, 
of  the  elimination  of  all  trade  barriers. 
Recently  a  large  indiistrialist  advocated 
the  removal  of  all  tariffs  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  his  statement,  which 
Is  not  quite  clear  to  a  very  large  segment 
of  the  American  public. 

The  Senator  from  yran^?fts  is  inclined 
to  tbe  view  that  our  future  conduct  and 
our  future  action  should  be  determined 
only  after  we  have  carefully  considered 
all  leases  of  this  important  question. 
There  are  many  pitfalls — there  are  and 
will  be  many  injurious  effects,  as  well 
as  false  claims  as  to  what  the  results 
and  benefits  would  be. 

On  January  5.  1953.  this  year,  at  the 
56th  annual  conference  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  in  Kan- 
sas City,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  O.  R.  Straekbein.  chairman  of  the 
National  Labor-Management  Council  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy.  This  speech  is 
worthy  of  being  read  and  reread,  and 
of  being  given  thoughlul  consideration, 
and  should  prove  very  helpful  to  us  as 
we  approach  these  important  tariff  and 
trade  matters  in  the  near  future.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  COMGUSaiDNAL  RCOOKS. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  address  will  make  approxi- 
mately 2Vi  pages  of  tbe  Rxcokb.  at  a 
cost  of  $210. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rscoao, 
as  foUows: 

Tkaa^  Nor  An> 

Not  long  ago  a  new  slogan  was  coined  by 
those  who  seek  to  reduce  our  tariff  below  its 
present  low  levels.  This  slogan  Is  "Trade, 
not  aid."  It  Is  supposed  to  put  into  one 
neat  capsule  what  is  held  to  be  the  obvioiis 


and  desirable  solution  ai  tbe  dollar-gap  pro^ 
1cm. 

Before  we  examine  tbe  martts  at  the  Idea 
contained  In  this  slogan  o<  "Ttwle.  not  aid." 
let  us  ask  what  the  doUar-gap  problem  la. 
whera  It  came  from,  and  why  It  persists. 
Having  done  this,  we  wlU  wish  to  examine 
tlks  connection.  U  any.  between  this  gap 
and  our  tariff  and  other  trade  restrlctlona. 
In  order  to  provide  the  proper  background 
for  this  we  shall  review  something  of  our 
economic  and  trade  history  during  and  after 
the  two  world  wars  and  Inquire  into  the 
trend  of  oxir  tariff  reduction  program  of  the 
past  19  years.  We  shall  also  compare  our 
trade  barriers  with  those  of  other  countries 
so  that  we  may  see  where  we  stand  In  tbe 
world.  We  shall  take  a  look  at  our  own 
economy,  at  Its  make  up  tn  relation  to  cx« 
ports  and  Imports,  and  at  the  competltlv* 
Impact  of  this  great  economy  upon  other 
trading  nations  In  foreign  markets,  particu- 
larly upon  those  countries  that  are  depend- 
''nt  upon  exports  for  their  very  existence. 

After  all  this  exploration  we  tfiould  be  la 
a  lH>tter  position  to  pay  our  respects  to  tbe 
bright  new  slogan  "TYade,  not  aid."  Prop- 
erly translated,  this  slogan  means  more  Un- 
ports  so  that  less  foreign  aid  will  be  necse 
•ary. 

It  U  nothhig  new  to  say  that  the  dollar 
gap  Is  a  symptom  of  underlying  Interna- 
tional economic  dislocation  rather  than  tha 
cause  of  our  difllcultles.  Tbe  gap  is  the  re- 
sult of  two  world  wars.  It  did  not  cause 
these  wars;  the  wars,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
rise  to  the  gap.  After  the  Plrst  World  War 
a  dollar  gap  duly  developed,  but  we  did  aot 
recognise  It  for  what  it  was.  We  ran  bead 
on.  after  a  few  years,  into  a  worldwide  de- 
pression. This  depression  which  began  in 
1929  was  widely  but  erroneously  attributed 
In  this  country  to  the  Hawley-Snuwt  tariff, 
which  was  not  enscted  until  19S0.  ActuaUy 
the  depression  represented  la  great  part  the 
outswecp  of  the  eoonocnlc  tide  that  had  run 
abnormally  and  artlBcally  high. 

The  war  and  its  aftermath  had  created 
an  unusual  demand  abroad  for  our  goods  In 
the  19a0's.  This  wss  the  natural  raauH 
of  the  temporary  disability  of  our  foreign 
competitors,  both  as  producers  at  home 
and  as  sellers  in  their  aocxistomed  mar- 
kets abroad.  We  were  therefore  called 
upon  to  supply  goods  far  beyond  oar  norsaal 
peacetime  requirements.  This  is  to  say  w« 
shipped  more  goods  than  before,  not  only  to 
Europe  but  to  the  markeu  formerly  sup- 
plied by  European  countries.  We  facilitated 
this  movement  of  goods  by  extensive  forvlgn 
loans.  In  time,  the  war-retarded  countries 
resinned  their  old  places  in  supplying  them- 
selves and  their  overseas  markets.  We  ac- 
cordingly were  forced  to  fall  back  upon  our- 
selves and  were  soon  in  a  crisis  of  over- 
production. 

After  tbe  Second  World  War,  we  were  te 
due  course  confronted  with  another  doHar 
gap,  despite  the  lend-lease  program— this 
one  in  aggravated  form  because  of  the  much 
greater  destnieUon,  devastation,  and  exhaus- 
tion caused  by  the  second  conflict.  In  other 
words,  the  same  economic  factors  appeared 
during  and  after  both  confUcto  and  by  thU 
time  we  should  recognize  them. 

During  the  last  war,  we  were  again  called 
upon  to  supply  our  aUles  among  the  warring 
nations  as  well  as  many  markeU  vacated  by 
both  our  friends  and  enemlea.  Then  after 
the  war,  these  belligerents  themselves  were 
ecorK>mlcaUy  and  physically  exhsusted  It 
feu  to  us  to  supply  them  with  civilian  goods 
and  materials  for  reconstruction  and  eco- 
nomic recovery.  We  in  this  country  had 
been  left  free  of  tbe  wars  physical  destruc- 
tion. Our  factories  and  farms,  our  mines  and 
ranches,  our  forests  and  waters  were  produc- 
ing at  top  levels  for  war  purposes. 

When  the  halt  of  conflict  came  we  wer* 
virtually  the  only  great  reservoir  of  Indua- 
try  and  production  left  In  the  world,  in  a 
poslUon  to  apply  first  aid  to  the  crippled 
and  agonized  coimtrles  of  Europe  and  the 
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Par  Bast.  We  were  also  looked  to  for  con- 
tinuation of  our  shipments  to  the  war-gained 
and  expanded  markets  of  Latin  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  there  was  a 
double  demand,  above  normal  peacetime 
levels,  upon  our  productive  forces.  We  re- 
sponded and  the  dangerous  postwar  chasm 
was  bridged. 

We  supplied  food  and  clothing,  fuel  and 
construction  materials,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, agricultural  Implements,  rolling  stock 
for  railroads,  and  much  else.  We  helped  re- 
build the  war-shattered  factories  in  Europe 
and  supplied  modern  equipment  in  the  place 
of  the  worn  out  and  the  obsolete.  At  the 
same  time,  we  once  more  exported  uKve 
heavily  to  the  markets  vacated  by  the  war- 
bound  nations  than  ever  before.  Little 
wonder  that  International  accounts  fell 
out  of  balance. 

LltUe  wonder  also  that  economic  difficul- 
ties would  arise  (1)  as  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries recovered  and  no  longer  needed  so  large 
a  volume  of  our  products.  (2)  as  they  sought 
to  recapture  the  prewar  markets  which  In 
the  meantime  had  fallen  to  us,  and  (3)  as 
the  grester  productivity  of  their  factories, 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  supplied 
In  great  part  by  us.  came  into  production. 

Now.  the  one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  had 
we  not  been  there  to  help  during  and  after 
the  war,  or  had  we  been  In  no  position  to 
help,  no  dollar  gap  would  have  been  de- 
veloped. The  dollar  gap  arose  from  nothing 
more  natural  than  the  fact  that  we  shipped 
more  supplies,  more  materials,  more  equip- 
ment, more  food  and  clothing,  than  the  re- 
ceiving countries  could  possibly  pay  for. 
They  had  peremptory  needs  and  we  had  the 
goods  and  materials.  They  were  short  of 
dollars  but  needed  Imports;  we  shipped  the 
goods,  and  that  was  the  making  of  the  gap. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have  ex- 
tended net  foreign  aid  to  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $35  billion.  It  might  be  said 
that  this  is,  the  price  that  we  have  paid  since 
the  war  to  prevent  the  Western  World  from 
falling  Into  chaos  and  communism.  Prom  all 
appearances  the  end  is  not  yet. 

In  1961  tbe  dollar  gap,  after  having  nar- 
rowed in  1949  and  1950.  again  widened  to  the 
visible  magnitude  of  more  than  #4  billion. 
That  figure  was  the  difference  between  our 
exports,  which  in  19S1  amounted  to  $16  bil- 
Uon,  and  our  imports,  which  fell  Just  short 
ot  $11  bilUon.  The  exports,  of  course,  in- 
cluded our  bllllon-doUar  military  aid.  Our 
nornuU  trade  was  therefore  more  nearly  in 
balance.  In  1952  tbe  gap  was  again  narrowed, 
but  It  was  still  there.  In  other  words,  other 
countries  are  still  buying  from  us  in  a  vol- 
ume greater  than  their  capacity  to  pay  in 
dollars.  Our  Treasury  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence; and  this  comes  bsck  to  all  of  us  te 
the  form  of  tax  collections.  In  short,  we 
are  subsidizing  a  considerable  part  of  our  ex- 
ports. The  slogan.  "Trade,  not  aid"  addresses 
Itself  to  this  fact.  It  concedes  the  tindesir- 
ablllty  of  keeping  Europe  and  Japan  on  the 
dole  but  can  only  suggest  higher  United 
States  imports  as  a  remedy. 

Let  us  undertake  now  to  relate  this  state 
of  affairs  to  our  tariff  and  to  our  official  tariff 
and  trade  policy  of  the  past  18  years. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  go  back  to 
1934,  the  year  in  which  the  trade  agreements 
program  was  launched.  Tbe  purpose  of  that 
program  was  to  Increase  our  export  trade 
by  inducing  other  countries  to  reduce  their 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  such  as  dis- 
crimination, preferences,  quotas,  embargoes, 
exchange  restrictions,  import  licenses,  bi- 
lateral trading  arrangements,  bartering  prac- 
tices, etc.  In  return  we  offered  to  reduce 
our  own  tariffs. 

As  a  result  of  some  36  to  SO  bilateral  trade 
agreements  between  us  and  tedlvldual  coun- 
tries, negotiated  from  1934  to  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  followed  by  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  negotiated  te 
Geneva  In  1947,  the  Annecy  Agreement  of 
1949,  and  the  Torquay  Conference  of  1950. 


to  which  about  85  countries  participated, 
our  tariff  at  the  end  of  1961  reached  the  low- 
est point  in  our  history  since  1789  when  the 
first  tariff  was  enacted. 

Many  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
our  total  Imports  of  nearly  $11  bUUon  te 
1961.  Includteg  both  dutiable  and  duty-free 
items,  were  burdened  by  the  tariff  to  the 
extent  of  only  about  8>/^  percent,  or  about 
12V4  percent.  If  we  consider  only  those  of  our 
Imports  on  which  we  do  collect  a  duty.  In 
other  words.  In  1961  we  collected  $603  miUlon 
In  duties  on  total  dutiable  Imports  of  $4,820 
million.  This  U  about  12  Vj  percent.  Over 
half  of  our  Imports  are  and  long  have  been 
entirely  free  of  duty.  The  present  low  levels 
of  our  duties  are  the  result  of  actual  tariff 
cuts  under  the  trade  agreements  program  and 
of  rising  prices.  The  tariff  Itself  has  been 
cut  about  50  percent.  Rising  prices  have 
caused  further  reductions  In  the  protection 
afforded  by  duties  that  are  based  on  measures 
of  weight,  dimensions,  etc. 

Altogether  our  average  tariff  level  today, 
by  an  ad  valorem  measure,  is  mart  thsn  65 
percent  below  the  level  of  20  years  ago.  This 
Is  the  same,  of  course,  as  sajrlng  that  our 
tariff  is  now  less  than  one-third  as  high  as 
It  was  before  the  trade  agreements  program 
was  launched  in  1934. 

In  short,  the  United  States  stands  today  as 
a  low-tariff  country.  We  rank  below  Britain. 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  in  Europe; 
below  Canada  and  Mexico  in  North  America; 
below  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela  in  South  America;  and  below 
India  and  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  Far  East.  This  statement  can 
be  substantiated  by  official  statistics.  Tet 
It  Is  still  a  common  occurrence  to  hear  the 
United  States  characterized  as  a  high-tariff 
country. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  makes  much 
less  use  of  nontarlff  trade  restrictions  than 
other  countries.  This  Is,  of  course,  no  acci- 
dent. It  seems  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the 
exchange  controls,  import  restrictions, 
quotas,  etc.,  that  have  been  imposed  by  other 
countries  were  established  as  defenses 
against  excessive  Imports  of  dollar-priced 
goods  or  goods  offered  te  terms  of  other  so- 
called  hard  currencies. 

The  defenses.  In  other  words,  were  de- 
signed in  great  part  to  prevent  the  drainage 
of  national  currencies  to  dangerously  low 
levels,  and  were  *and  are  still  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  strong  demand  for  goods,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment  from  the  United 
States  and  some  other  countries.  What  ap- 
pear to  us  as  restrictions  against  our  exports 
were  necessary  defenses  by  the  war-ex- 
hausted countries  to  avoid  national  bank- 
ruptcy brought  on  by  buying  beyond  the 
means  of  payment.  It  was  Important  that 
they  put  on  the  brakes  and  It  was  desirable 
that  they  discourage,  as  many  of  them  did. 
the  importation  of  luxury  goods  and  apply 
their  limited  dollar  funds  to  imports  essen- 
tial to  recovery  and  to  building  up  their  own 
productive  resources.  This  could  be  done 
through  import  licensing,  through  exchange 
controls,  tecludlng  the  Imposition  of  higher 
rates  on  luxuries,  through  Import  quotas, 
etc..  and  aU  these  devices  have  been  utilized 
by  foreign  countries.  Nevertheless  the  dol- 
lar gap  showed  itself  to  be  very  stubborn 
and  Is  still  with  us.  Prom  this  persistence 
we  have  an  Indication  of  how  badly  the  war 
threw  most  of  the  world  off  Its  economic 
balance. 

Although  the  two  World  Wars  precipitated 
the  highly  unbalanced  and  distressing  con- 
ditions that  have  confronted  the  trading 
nations  in  recent  times,  an  underlying  con- 
tributing factor  was  already  present  and 
would  have  been  a  disturbing  tefiuence  even 
If  no  wars  had  broken  out.  This  is  the  high 
productive  capacity  of  our  mass  production 
industries  that  has  been  developing  during 
the  past  30  or  40  years.  The  two  wars,  of 
course,  greatly  hastened  the  impact  of  this 
•conomlc  force  upon  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 


The  adjustment  that  m^ht  have  been  spread 
over  generations  was  precipitated  overnight, 
so  to  speak. 

WhUe  this  development  of  our  tedustry 
may  be  thanked  for  saving  the  Western 
World  from  economic  and  political  collapse, 
it  is,  as  the  result  of  the  two  World  Wars, 
also  the  catise  of  much  of  our  present  trou- 
bles and  their  persistence.  It  is  thus  in 
the  position  of  being  a  hero  in  part  one.  but 
the  culprit  in  part  two. 

The  point  is  that  during  the  12  or  IS 
years  since  1940  our  own  production  has  be- 
come geared  to  the  world's  upset  economy 
and  has  established  a  new  eqiUllbrium  on 
the  basis  of  conditions  that  differ  profoundly 
from  our  prewar  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  other  nations  on  our  side  of  the 
International  political  fence  find  this  new 
equilibrium  an  impossible  medium  for  the 
reestabllshment  of  their  own  economies. 

Our  large  mass  production  tedustries  be- 
came heavy  exporters  once  they  had  devel- 
oped capacity  beyond  the  needs  of  our  home 
market.  Both  world  wars  stimulated  yet 
further  the  expansion  of  such  Industrial 
capacity  and,  as  measured  by  peacetime  re- 
qvilrements,  carried  it  to  extremes.  The  up- 
shot was  and  is  that  these  Industries  now 
find  it  more  than  inconvenient  to  turn  the 
outside  markets,  so  heavily  supplied  by  us  te 
recent  years,  back  to  their  prewar  suppliers. 

We  thus  face  the  necessity  of  a  painful 
readjustment  if  the  dollar  gap  Is  to  be 
eliminated. 

Those  who  favor  increased  trade  as  a  means 
of  closing  the  gap  would  open  yet  farther 
our  own  gates  to  Imports  by  further  tariff 
cuts,  customs  simpliflcation.  repeal  of  the 
Buy  American  Act,  and  slmUar  steps.  In  this 
way  they  would  offer  to  the  great  export  na- 
tions such  as  Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  etc., 
a  substitute  market  in  this  country  te  return 
for  the  markets  that  fell  to  us  during  the 
war  and  te  which  we  became  entrenched. 
This  is  like  cutting  down  a  grown  tree  te 
your  neighbor's  yard  te  order  to  save  a  young 
tree  of  yotu'  own  planted  during  the   war. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  degree  to  which 
we  came  to  supply  the  non-European  mar- 
kets, a  table  is  provided  below  which  showi 
the  percentage  share  of  various  markets  sup- 
plied by  us  in  1938  and  1939,  1.  e.,  prewar, 
and  again  te  1947  and  1951.  i.  e.,  postwar: 

United  States  share  in  the  imports  of 
selected  countries 

[Peropnt  of  total  imparts  supplied  by  United  States] 


m 


ImporttiiK  coontry       1II87        IflSS        1M7        1991 


An^ntios. 

Braill 

Cliile 

Cuhs 

Mexico . 

Peru 

Venezuela. 

India 

Indonesia.. 

China 

Canada 

Turkey 

Japan 


Prreent 
16.1 
2S.1 


02.3 


7.4 

ia2 
las 

A0.6 
15.1 
KB 


percent 
17.4 
M.2 

27.8 

Tas 

57.7 
34.3 
M.4 
6.4 
12.6 
17.0 
62.7 
10.5 
24.3 


Percent 
45.4 
61.3 
43.7 
86.7 
88.4 
58. 3 
74.1 
30.3 
38.4 
61.4 
74.9 
33.3 
91. » 


Percent 

Zl-d 
41.8 
fi&l 
83.2 
82.7 
56.3 
67.4 
33.5 

aao 


68.8 
IZO 
32.7 


Prom  this  table  It  can  be  seen  how  ex- 
tensively we  came  to  supply  Important  for- 
eign markets  as  a  result  of  World  War  n. 
Our  share  of  the  Imports  into  Argentina,  for 
example.  Increased  from  17  perceivt  In  1938 
to  45  i}ercent  te  1947.  In  the  case  of  Brazil 
we  went  from  24  percent  in  1938  to  61  per- 
cent in  1947.  In  Peru  we  Increased  frmn  34 
percent  to  58  percent;  in  India,  from  6  per- 
cent to  30  percent;  In  Indonesia,  from  12  per- 
cent to  38  percent;  in  China,  from  17  percent 
to  51  percent;  in  Turkey,  from  10  percent  to 
33  percent. 

Obviously  this  meant  that  the  other  great 
exporting  countries  that  mtist  export  te 
order  to  exist,  had  lost  what  we  gained. 
After  1947  our  share  declined  and  te  a  few 
instances  Etiropean  countries  had  by  1951 
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TCgalned  their  prewar  share  of  eerUln  ont- 
■Me  marketa.  However.  In  other  Important 
case*  they  stlU  fell  short  by  a  eonslderabla 
margla  of  reeapturlng  their  aecustomed 
■hare. 

,  Ttie  1951  figures  In  the  table  show  a  defi- 
nite receaelon  In  the  share  of  the  total  Im- 
ports of  the  listed  countries  supplied  by  the 
United  Statee  compared  with  1M7.  In  other 
worda,  other  ooimtries  had  recaptured  an 
appreciable  share  of  their  prewar  marlceta. 
It  is  equally  obTious,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
In  spite  of  this  gain,  our  share  in  1961  had 
not  shrunk  to  the  1938  leTcl.  For  example. 
In  the  case  of  Brael!  our  share  went  from 
94  percent  in  1938  to  61  percent  in  1947.  In 
1961  our  share  did  indeed  decline  but  not 
back  to  94  percent.  It  dropped  from  61 
percent  to  41  percent  or  a  little  orer  half- 
way back. 

A  calculation  based  upon  the  shares  en- 
Joyed  by  Britain  and  Germany  atone  In  the 
markets  of  Tarlous  non-European  countries 
(exclusive  of  the  United  States)  shows  that 
If  these  two  countries  had  In  1961  regained 
their  1938  share,  their  1951  exports  would 
haye  exceeded  their  actual  1951  exports  by 
something  over  61.5  billion.  Other  Kuro- 
p«an  eountrlea  would  under  the  same  condi- 
tion also  have  expanded  their  1961  exports 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  Britain  and 
Ctomaay. 

It  to  aaf*  to  aay  that  If  the  eountrlaa  that 
war*  act  baok  to  irltvously  by  th«  war  In 
thalr  foraign  trad*  had  auo«**d*d  in  r*«*p- 
turlnf  tb*tr  pr*w*r  ahar*  of  th*  outald* 
nnrlwt*,  th*  dollar  gap  would  hav*  dtoap- 
B«*i*d  In  1651.  Tta*lr  •xporta  would  bar* 
b**a  grMitar  by  M  or  14  bUlton  than  th*y 
W9f  aB4  that  la«r*M*  wouM  h»T*  brl4g*d 
th*  gap. 

Th*  itatlatlo*  on  thto  lubjoet  r*?**)  that 
|r«*t  profrw*  haa  b**n  ma4*  atn«*  IMT  to> 
wH  f«*tor«tloa  of  th*  pr«war  patt*ra  of 
ti«4*,  ll»tf  th*  Ker*«n  w*r  not  ta%*rt*h*<l, 
th*  r*t*  Q(  precr***  wouM  hat*  b**a  «!•• 
ttnctty  |r*«t*r  umb  it  w*a  Md  th*  pr«war 
balaafi*  might  hat*  b*Mi  r«*toi*4  hy  th* 
•Dd  of  itaa. 

llow*t*r.  th*  ICor*ftn  wvt  dM  tnt«rt*n* 
wid  th*  dollar  lap,  aft*r  aa  Uit*rral,  imm 
HMb  wtd*a*d.  Ilk*  upahot  I*  that  today 
tv*  h»v*  a  «hote*  of  •*t*r*l  alt*rBattT«*. 
On*  to  a  eoatlBuatloB  of  foroign  aid  to  th* 


d*tr**  that  may  b*  r«gard*d  aa  naoaaaary. 
Hub  m*thod  would  oontl&u*  to  dtotrlbut* 
th*  eoat  ov*r  all  our  p*opl*.  Another  la  to 
r*du«*  our  tariff*  y*t  rurth*r  and  thus  In- 
oraaaa  our  Unporta.  ThU  to  what  U  oon- 
tamplated  in  th*  alogan  "Trada,  not  aid." 
Thto  cxpcdlant,  whlla  daalgnad  to  halp  our 
axportars,  would  load  th*  burden  upon  those 
Induatrtoa  and  branch**  of  agriculture  that 
would  baar  the  brunt  of  tha  lncr*aa*d  Im- 
port competition. 

A  third  altamatlve.  clearly  Ttalbla  from 
the  trade  figures,  would  lie  in  the  recaptxire 
of  their  prewar  markets  by  the  dollar-short 
countries.  This  would  presuppose  a  fur- 
ther withdrawal  by  our  own  exportera;  1.  *., 
to  the  1938  or  prewar  position.  Such  a  re- 
treat would  recognize  our  postwar  dominant 
position  In  the  third  markets  as  a  windfall 
that  came  to  us  from  the  war.  It  would 
recognize  the  equity  of  restoring  the  de- 
prived countries  to  their  accustomed  prewar 
noaltlon  in  world  trade.  England,  Germany, 
Japan.  France,  Italy,  etc.,  wovUd  breathe 
more  freely  again. 

But  such  a  solution  Is  not  easy  of  accom- 
plishment despite  its  utter  fairness.  Vested 
InteresU  have  grown  up.  Our  giant  mass- 
production  Industries  that  had  already  out- 
grown our  domestic  market  before  the  two 
world  wara  have  developed  yet  greater  de- 
pendence upon  export  markets  as  a  result 
of  the  conflicts. 

Should  we  now  continue  to  support  thetr 
position  by  throwing  the  weight  of  Govern- 
ment policy  behind  them,  we  would  go  far 
to  make  this  dependence  chronic.  In  that 
event,  the  elimination  of  the  dollar  gap 
would  Indeed  depend  upon  the  opening  of 


our  home  market  aa  an  auxiliary  outlet  for 
the  exports  from  Buropa  and  Japan. 

What  would  thto  mean?  (1>  It  would 
help  fasten  upon  thU  country  that  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  markets  which  other 
countries  such  as  Britain.  Germany,  and 
Japan  accept  cuily  as  a  matter  of  grim  naeea- 
alty.  They  were  bom  with  It,  so  to  speak, 
and  consider  it  a  great  misfortune.  But  why 
ahould  we  consciously  court  such  depend- 
ence? (2)  It  would  mean  support  of  our 
giant.  maaa-productk>n  industries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  smaller  Industries. 

Alongside  our  exporting,  mass-production 
Industries,  we  have  m  this  country  hundreds 
oi  smaller  Industries.  The  fact  that  our 
large,  concentrated  ind\istries  are  able  to 
outproduce  foreign  producers  in  spite  of  the 
much  higher  wage  levels  prevailing  here  does 
not  in  any  sense  mean  that  we  enjoy  the 
same  competitive  advantage  in  smaller  in- 
dustries or  bigger  ones  that  are  scattered  over 
large  areas,  such  as  cattle  raising,  fisheries, 
dairying,  woolgrowing,  etc.  It  is  a  profound 
error  to  carry  the  assumption  of  our  greater 
productivity  right  across  the  board,  from 
the  mass-production  industries  through  to 
our  smaller  industries. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  further  lowering 
of  our  tariffs  as  a  way  of  opening  a  substitute 
markai  hare  for  the  other  export  nations 
cannot  be  done  without.  dUaatrous  aflacts 
upon  many  of  oiur  Induatrlaa.  8om*  of  th*m 
ar*  highly  vulnerabto  to  foreign  competition. 
not  baoaua*  they  ar*  IneSlciant  or  un*oo- 
nomlo.  oomparod  with  thalr  for«lgn  counter- 
part,  but  bcoaua*  of  th*lr  higher  unit  labor 
ooata  r«aultlng  from  higher  wag**  than  thoa* 
paid  in  othar  countrl**. 

Zn  th*  aggr*gau,  th*  amallar  induatrtoa 
that  would  b*  hard  hit  lif  w*  ahould  put  into 
•ff*et  th*  ld*a  of  "trad*,  not  aid,"  1.  *.,  op*n« 
ing  y*t  «id*r  ovir  markat  to  mora  imports- 
In  th*  agfrcgat*  th***  Induitrl**  ar*  v*ry 
important  to  our  *ooaDmy,  Th*y  *mpioy 
mllliona  of  worker*.  Th«i  oannot  b*  bart*r*d 
away  for  th*  b*n*At  of  th*  grtat  mMa*Bro« 
du«tioB  induatrl**  •u«h  u  at**l.  automohU**, 
*l*etri«al  *qttipm*Bt,  Mt  oil,  rubb*r,  oOto* 
«quipm*Bt,  *%o..  without  D*dly  up**tUng  our 
*conomy  and  rtahini  a  d«pr««alon, 

Th*  faet  to  that  w*  hiv*  alraady  not  only 
r«du«*d  our  tariff  drMttoally,  but  hav* 
gr*atly  lner*aa*d  our  importa.  In  IMt  our 
par  oapita  import*  amovintad  to  alightly  ovar 
|U,  In  IMl  th*  per  eaplU  import*  bad 
riaen  to  |TI,  a  fivefold  InoT****.  Oonaid*r> 
ing  prte*  iner*iiMa.  It  l^  non*th*l**a  •*(*  to 
aay  that  our  Imports  mora  than  doubled  In 
pbyalcal  volume  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  from  1938  to  1981.  Thus  wa  cannot  be 
aald  to  shun  imports.  The  tariff  collected 
on  the  per  capita  Imports  of  |7l  in  IMl  was 
very  small,  amounting  to  less  than  |4. 

Thus  when  we  consider  how  deeply  o\ir 
tariff  has  already  been  cut  and  the  low  level 
of  otnr  remaining  tariff;  considering  also  the 
hasty  and  wholesale  manner  in  which  tariff 
reductions  were  made  under  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  and  the  further  fact  that 
these  drastic  reductions  have  not  yet  been 
tested  in  a  buyer's  market,  or  under  the  com- 
petitive conditions  of  normal  peacetime  In- 
ternational trade,  it  would  be  wholly  unwise, 
aa  contemplated  by  the  "Trade,  not  aid" 
slogan,  to  undertake  further  tariff  reduction 
programs  before  we  know  where  we  stand. 
To  propose  such  a  thing  to  to  suggeet  that 
we  play  fast  and  looae  with  our  national 
economy.  Such  recklessness  eouM  be  advo- 
cated only  by  thoae  who  would  expaet  to 
profit  from  greater  exports  or  Impcrta,  r*« 
gardleea  of  the  damage  to  others. 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  seek  to  safe- 
guard our  expoaed  economy,  not  Indeed  by 
cutting  off  Importa  but  by  removing  from 
Importa  their  most  damaging  competitive 
effects.  Thto  cannot  alwaya  be  done  by 
means  of  the  tariff  without  crippling  trade 
unnecessarily.  Import  quotaa  ofl*r  a  better 
remedy  in  many  instances. 

The  superiority  of  the  Import  quota  Ilea  tn 
the  greater  degre*  of  oertalnty  which  tt  in- 


trodueaa  Into  a  flald  In  whlcm  unaartalnly 
and  fear  are  highly  destructive  of  *«»"«**i»»«if 
activity  and  progress.  Tha  quota  to  auttad 
particularly  to  allaying  the  fears  that  abound 
in  a  buyer's  market  whan  snppty  haa  o«ar« 
taken  demand. 

Who  can  plan  with  confidence  to  expand 
hto  herd  or  hto  crop  or,  in  tha  industrial 
field,  hto  plant  or  hto  production  when  he 
doea  not  know  what  he  can  sell  or  what  hto 
prices  will  be  since  he  does  not  know  what 
foreign  oompetltioa  haa  in  star*  for  htmt 
Stability  of  our  economy  requires  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  investment  Into  produeClv* 
channels.  Nothing  so  greatly  dampens  prog- 
gress  in  this  field  so  much  as  an  uncertain 
but  gloomy  competitive  condition.  Import 
quotas  would  remove  this  uncertainty  so  far 
as  Imports  are  ooncerned.  They  would  eet  a 
definite  limit  to  the  competitive  Import  bmb- 
ace  and  thus  remove  from  tasporta  their 
most  deadly  effects. 

By  substituting  certainty  for  tacartalnty. 
the  Import  quota  would  permit  a  more 
liberal  flow  of  goods  with  the  least  attendant 
damage.  In  many  instancee  the  tariff  Itaalf 
could  be  greatly  reduced  or  eliminated  with- 
out arousing  alarm  or  causing  injury.  If 
we  seek  more  liberal  imports  acoompanlad 
l»y  a  minimum  of  damage  to  dome* tic  pro- 
ducers we  should  eatabllsh  the  quota  ayaf  m 
more  widely.  We  ahould  also  use  the  quota 
more  freely  aa  a  r*an*dy  agalnat  Injury 
th*  vaoapa  olaua*  of  th*  Trad* 
Aet  wbar*  tariffs  hav*  already  b**n 
to  th*  p«rU  point  or  below  tt. 

Th*  real  laiu*  com**  down  to  thto;  Shall 
th*  windfall  of  war  that  ae  graatly  *xpand*d 
our  *«part  induatrtoa  b*  look*d  upon  ■•  a 
v*at*d  int*r**t  *ntitled  to  publie  lupport  (1) 
to  tb*  d*trtm*nt  of  th*  oth«r  gr**t  *«p«ip%> 
ing  eountrl**  that  eannot  Itv*  «•!**■  thav 
exporv  (t)  to  th*  in^iry  of  othar  wholly 
togitimat*  and  aeund  but  amallar  or  wMtoly 
•o*tt*r«d  dom**Ue  induatrl**  thromih  do- 
atructiv*  import  eompatition.  and  (li  M  th* 
rtok  of  faataning  upon  th*  Unit*d  Mot**  a 
ohroni*  and  Inoraaainff  d*p*od*a«*  upon 
foreign  mark***? 

In  eth*r  word*,  th*  aloc^n  "Ttad*.  Net  Aid" 
eont«mplat**  a  IUm  of  aotlon  that  wouM 
aonUnu*  to  favor  our  bug*  Miport  Induotn** 
M  tb*  p*rll  of  bundr*da  of  dlv*v«l«*d  *aMUI*r 
induatrl**.    It  would  lay  th*  boata  for  par* 

KtuatlOB  of  tb*  dollar  gap  Inataad  of  *ltm- 
ktlng  it  and  would  toad  to  gr«at*r  ooaecn- 
tration  of  prodxiction  In  thto  oountry  and 
areata  an  economy  mor*  d*p*nd*nt  upon  aiHl 
mor*  B*nalUv*  to  th*  political  fortunaa  of 
other  countrl**  than  anything  w*  hav*  y*t 
known. 

That  to  not  tha  dlraetloa  of  *lth*r 
aconomlc  or  political  wisdom. 


Address  by  Hoa.  A  WUKt  RoUitid^  of 
Virfiua.  at  Mcodng  of  Wkcliostor  Ar«i 
Poultry  ImproTemcat  CoffBdl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnoDfu 

m  THX  SKNATS  OF  THE  UmTID  STATSB 

rrid99,  Febnuarw  17,  t9$i 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  PrcftMent.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  Inaart  la  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobutsomI  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Winchester  Area  Poul- 
try Improvement  Council  at  Winches- 
ter, Vh..  on  February  18,  1953. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa, 
as  follows: 

I  like  the  old  familiar  hymn.  Ood  Movea 
in  a  Mysterious  Way  Hto  Wonders  to  Perform. 
We  can  give  thanks  to  that  rich  and  cul- 
tured Englishman,  Lord  Fairfax,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  for  hU 
influence  upon  the  Father  of  our  Country. 
George  Washington,  and  to  the  Scotch-Irtob 
preacher.  John  Caldwell,  the  grandfather  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  long  before  the  pas- 
sage of  JeHerson's  bill  for  religious  freedom 
socured  religious  freedom  for  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  the  valley  in  retiirn  for  their  will- 
ingness to  protect  the  lowlanders  from 
Indian  rsids. 

Prom  Lord  Fairfax  the  young  George 
Wa&hlngton  learned  about  European  cul- 
ture: teamed  the  value  of  Land,  becoming 
the  largest  landowner  of  the  new  Natk>n; 
and  he  also  learned  to  take  an  Interest  in 
poUUcs.  It  will  be  recalled  that  while  Wash- 
ington was  sUll  employed  as  a  surveyor  for 
Lord  Fairfax  he  ran  for  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  was  defeated  because  he  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  an  act  prolUbltlng  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  Virginia  miUUa.  All 
of  that  training  added  up  to  Washington  tha 
Indomitabto  military  leader  of  the  Ilevolu- 
tlonary  War.  and  Washington  the  wise  Prasl- 
deut  for  the  first  8  years  of  our  Repul>llc. 

tt  was  John  Caldwell's  search  for  raligloua 
freedom  which  brought  into  tha  valley  of 
Virginia  thoae  sturdy  Sctitch-Irlah  and  Oer> 
mnn  settlers  to  whom  w*  of  tha  pr«*aat  g*o- 
aratlon  are  lndet>t*d  for  th*  d*\*iopm*nt  of 
an  agricultural  area  which  for  many  yaaia 
has  been  aacond  to  non*  in  tb*  Natlun  and 
for  the  pragr**alv*  apirit  in  solving  n*«  and 
dincviU  probltraa  which  to  r*iponaibl*  for 
the  fart  that  whan  th*  baalc  farm  oropa  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  hay  oaaaad  to  b*  pro&tabl* 
taltoy  fana*n  had  th*  initiativ*  to  dtv*r*lfy, 
■om*  twntai  to  appi**.  nun*  to  dairy  nrod- 
ueto  and  ll***tQeli.  and  lb*  group  whtoh  I 
hav*  th*  honor  to  addrass  tonight  to  poultry, 

I  hav*  watched  with  prid*  th*  growth  of 
th*  poultry  industry  to  tb*  point  wh*r«  it 
produe**  approsimataly  on*«afth  of  th*  to- 
tal tneoni*  from  tal*  of  crop*  and  ltv«atoob 
in  Ytrfinta.  Tb*  fart  that  Tirglnia  now 
rank*  litth  among  th*  Itat**  In  tb*  volum* 
of  ita  brolt«r  production  and  **cond  in  tur* 
lt*y  produettoB  to  a  trihtit*  to  tb*  profr**- 
aivnt***  and  «<l)rton«y  of  our  producer*  b*« 
rsuse  th»y  would  not  have  cr>nttnu*d  to  *«• 
pand  in  thto  way  If  they  had  not  t)**n  abl* 
to  show  a  profit  over  th*  yvars. 

Thto  progT*eslveneas  has  been  partlruhuly 
llltiBtratad  by  the  way  VIrgtnta  grower*  rec- 
ogntaad  tb*  advanUg«a  of  the  BeltavUla 
white  turkeys,  whkli  are  marketable 
throughout  the  year  Inste-ad  of  primarily  for 
holiday  occasiotu.  I  know  that  your  councH 
and  similar  organisations  in  other  localities 
have  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  methoda 
which  have  cut  production  ooets,  improved 
processing  efficiency,  and  expanded  your 
markets,  and  I  commend  you  for  thto. 

Primarily  through  the  efforts  of  poultry 
raisers  In  Delaware.  Maryland,  ▼irginta,  and 
West  Vlrglnto  the  average  reeldent  of  the 
United  Stataa  now  eats  .17  percent  more  tur- 
key, 4S  percent  more  chicken,  and  99  percent 
more  agga  than  he  did  10  years  ago.  The 
poultry  industry  now  supplies  SO  percent  oC 
all  raaat  conaumed  and  «Rg  ocmsumptton  to 
now  more  than  400  per  parson  annually. 

Increaaad  eflkleacy  in  prodwctkm  haa 
done  much  to  aoive  the  problem  of  competi- 
tive food  prtoaa.  Chickena  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  luxtiry,  coating  twice  as  much  aa 
meat,  but  now  th*  price  H>r  a  family  aoeal  to 
about  the  aame.  Aa  grain  teed  prloaa  Iw** 
gone  up,  poultry  ratoers  have  found  ways  to 
make  it  go  further.  For  example,  today  tha 
good  broiler  grower  can  turn  out  a  a -pound 
bird  in  B  weeiks  on  9  pounds  of  feed,  whereaa 
10  years  ago  he  was  doing  we'l  if  be  produced 
the  ssma-atead  bird  in  la  weeka  on  U  pouoda 
of  teed. 


IVNiKry  growiB  faa^  taken  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  a  hen  may  produce  100  broilers 
a  year.  60  times  her  own  weight,  while  a  good 
heef  cow  is  weaning  one  calf,  half  her  weight. 
In  other  words,  it  takes  only  a  Lalf  pound 
of  feed  per  pound  of  offspring  to  keep  a  hen, 
hut  7  pounds  of  feed  ptr  pound  of  oOspring 
to  keep  a  cow. 

Tou  atoo  enjoy  a  ocHnpetitive  advantage 
over  red-meat  producers  because  of  your 
ehorter  production  cycle.  Blnce  you  start 
a  new  cycle  of  broilers  every  few  weeks,  it  to 
comparatively  simple  far  you  to  adjust  sup- 
ply to  market  demand.  The  beef  cattle 
raiser,  on  the  other  hand,  must  gxiees  atwut 
conditions  years  ahead  tn  deciding  whether 
to  expand  or  reduce  hiB  herd  and  once  co*n- 
mltted  to  a  program  of  a  certain  size  he  can- 
not always  change  it  without  suffering  the 
kind  ot  loss  many  cattle  raisers  are  experi- 
encing now,  with  production  costs  remain- 
ing atKJUt  the  same  while  the  price  of  animals 
sold  was  declining  around  25  percent  dtirlng 
the  past  year. 

Our  turkey  growers  faoe  more  marketing 
haaards  than  thoee  producing  broilers  be- 
cauae  their  production  cycle  to  longer.  It 
will  pay  them  to  take  note  of  a  recent  warn- 
ing Issued  by  th*  United  States  Dcpartmant 
of  Agrlcttltara. 

_  I  ch*ck*d  with  the  Bureau  of  Agrtcultiwal 
Boonomlcs  Just  before  coming  hare  and  waa 
told  that  the  ouUook  for  turkey  prloaa  n««t 
taU  to  not  favorabto.  Unto**  produetlon  to 
r*duo*d  a«b*taatlaUy  mor*  than  to  now  in- 
dl«at*d.  prte**  tor  th*  h*avy  br**d*  **p*eUlly 
ar*  Uk*ly  to  b*  low*r  than  tb*  r*la(hr*ty 
uafavorabto  prio**  r*o*iv*d  )a*t  fall. 

<hi  th*  baato  of  a  0*partm*nt  of  Agrteul- 
tur*  Mirvoy  of  plann*d  «ui**y  produottoa 
tor  IMS  th*  r*part  frooa  produoor*  ladloat*d 
a  drop  of  about  •  p*ro*«t.  Th*  promt**d 
roduotioa  la  B*lt*riU*  Whit**  to  M  p*roMit 
but  thto  to  parually  oC**t  by  aa  todloatod 
4np  of  only  t  psrooat  la  Iroasi  and  other 
hoary  brtid*.  Th*  puk  wiporiMto*  *f  th* 
OspMtnMDt  hoa  b**a.  howovor,  that  many 
frowri*  who  aay  th*y  ar*  eutttng  produ*- 
tion  go  on  ratotag  a*  saany  bird*  aa  b*rQr* 
•r  BMy  *voa  bisiisii  thoir  owtpfut,  thinhing 
th*y  ean  tab*  advantag*  of  a  bot%«r  aMrtrat 
oroatod  by  oth*r*  r*d«olac  tlMbr  produe- 
tioa.  thm  proaoat  t»SH  ol  Urn  Bdroau  of 
A«rtoultural  iDoaomto*  to,  th«Nforo,  that 
%h*  aumb*r  of  twboy*  raised  bi  IMl  will  bo 
approatoaatoly  tho  sasM  a*  la  MM  wtMo  It 
wa*  M  saUlloB  head.  Thto  ostlmat*  to  roln- 
iut«*d  by  r*parta  on  th*  auBab*r  of  broodor 
hOM  now  avaitobi*. 

Lack  yaar,  aa  you  wlU  r*ea»,  *orp)WB  pro- 
duction of  turkrya  thr*at*n*d  mark**  pHc** 
•o  anioualy  that  tha  Departmant  of  Agricul- 
ture purchaaad  4S.4  million  pounds  at  a  eoat 
to  th*  taxpayers  of  more  than  sas  million. 
This  meant  that  around  T  percent  of  the 
total  production  was  removed  from  the 
market  and  distributed  for  school-limch 
programs  or  In  other  channeto  that  would  not 
Influence  market  prices. 

Ttito  surplus-removal  program  waa  not 
required  by  tow,  but  was  carrtod  rngt  under 
the  discretionary  authority  given  to  the 
Bacretary  of  agricuMxu*  and  ther*  to  no  aa- 
aurano*  tiiat  almllar  action  will  b*  taken  If 
ther*  to  aaoftbar  anrpltw  thto  year.  Aa  a 
mattar  of  faet.  r*eent  *p**ches  of  the  Secre- 
tary sajrlng  that  he  ragarda  farm -price  sup- 
porta  as  something  to  be  used  only  In  emer- 
fond**  rath*r  than  as  *ub*Ml«a  to  encourage 
prodxiction  should  be  taken  aa  fair  warning 
l>y  the  turkey  grower*.  They  atoo  ahotild 
bear  In  mind  that  the  reoant  aharp  decline 
In  beef  price*  already  haa  out  into  the  de- 
mand for  tuikeya. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultttral  Economlca  flg- 
uraa  Indicate  that,  ass  timing  average-ataed 
farm  production  thto  yoar.  farmara  will  have 
from  10  to  16  percent  fewer  doliara  avail- 
abte  to  pay  debto  and  spend  than  they  did 

In  isea. 


Z  fkiaaUy  <io  not  feel  that  the  proper  an- 
swer to  thto  sltuaticm  to  continuation  of  m, 
program  of  rigid  farm-prioe  oontrola. 

"me  Coaunodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
holds  133  mimon  busheto  of  wheat  valued 
at  more  than  #360  million  and  aolght  be  re- 
quired to  take  over  any  or  all  of  an  addi- 
tional 336  million  biisheto  valued  at  S728 
million  on  which  it  has  guaranteed  loans. 

More  than  a  million  bales  of  cotton,  valued 
In  excess  of  $160  milllnn  and  £40  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  valued  at  0250  million 
also  are  held  by  the  CCC  in  its  own  name  or 
are  under  loans. 

Last  year  the  CCC  bought  2,707,000 
poimds  of  butter  for  $1,800,000  and  al- 
though this  agency  did  not  support  eggs 
last  year,  it  lost  another  $4,200,000  dispos- 
ing of  eggs  previously  acquired  while  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Admlntotration. 
operating  under  section  32  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Support  Act,  was  buying  6,800,0C0 
dozen  eggs  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $3,500,000. 

Total  Inventories  of  the  CCC  at  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  mor* 
than  $1  billion  and  that  represents  only 
commodities  to  which  title  has  been  taken 
and  not  the  far  larger  amounts  which  are 
under  loan  and  may  or  may  not  be  bailed 
out.  The  Truman  budget  estimated  that 
for  the  1SS3  flacal  year  the  Inventory  flgur* 
wovdd  rise  to  $l.aB3  million  and  that  for 
ftocal  1084  It  would  reach  SI.7M  million. 

Th*  OOC  now  haa  total  autbortaad  borrow- 
ing pow*r  of  S8.7ft0  million  but  budg*t  **tl- 
mat**  indtoat*  that  by  lOM  only  about  half 
of  thto  wm  ramaln.  Tliat  figur*  to  bawd  oa 
opthnlitl*  aMxraipttons  r*tarding  employ- 
WMat,  produetlon.  and  prIo*  l*v*l*.  If  w* 
ooatinu*  to  hto*  osport  marttot*  and  if  otbor 
faotor*  oaua*  furth*r  prio*  dooiln**,  th«r*  Is 
no  way  ot  tolling  how  much  tbii  rigid  »up« 
port  program  ONoy  oool  or  how  quiokly  tho 
r***rv*  borrowing  powor  of  th*  OCO  will  bo 
bsod  up. 

Prio*  tupporti  may  ouihloa  rapid  d*eUn*B 
and  pvo*ont  prisss  froM  impiiliii  to  dlsaa* 
trout  l*v*to  and  thur  kiot*  th*lr  prop*r  plsoo 
In  doing  that,  but  th*y  oaanot  muM  farm* 
*r*pro*p*roui.  Th*ro  atoo  to  th*  daafor  thtl 
It  farm*r*  Instot  on  too  oostl*  a  aupport 
prograst  a«w  Umv  May  loso  pubUe  sMnpathy 
to  auoh  aa  oaloot  thai  th^  wiU  aet  h*  able 
to  k**p  th*  iHttUasi*  protootloa  th*y  do* 
sorvo  agalMt  oooiuuaio  rula. 

Ih*  b*ttor  way,  aa  X  •**  tt,  to  for  fmntrt 
%o  atop  produolskg  luipttMs  whloh  th*  mar> 
k*t  wUl  not  absorb  on  tho  aa*umptioa  that 
th*y  win  b*  tak*a  over  by  tb*  Oov*mm*nt 
and  for  them  to  uac  their  Inlttativ*  to  find 
B*w  outl*t*  tor  what  th*y  produc*  or  to  *o 
adapt  thoIr  produetlon  aa  to  m**t  maitet 
d*manda.  That's  tha  way  oiur  vallsy  anoa* 
tors  mad*  thto  a  pro*p*roua  area. 

The  mambara  of  the  WIncbaater  Anaa  Poul« 
try  Improvement  Asaoctotlon  have  a  harltag* 
from  sturdy  ancestors  who  preferred  Inde- 
pendence to  the  protection  of  a  patemallstlo 
government.  Many  of  them  cune  to  the  Kew 
World  in  search  of  political,  economic,  and 
reltgloua  freedom.  They  found  all  of  thea* 
In  this  beautiful  valley  country  and  they 
made  it  clear  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
In  the  American  Revolution  and  in  every 
lime  ot  crtoto  since  that  they  were  prepared 
to  protect  these  precious  liberties  with  their 
Uvea,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Every  thoughtful  man  knows  that  our  na- 
tion faces  a  crlsto.  Re  knows  that  the  Com- 
muntot  leaders  who  now  dominate  aome  800 
million  pegple  wish  to  dominate  the  entire 
civlllaed  world.  That  threat  to  our  freedom 
and  our  ebartohed  Institutions  is  twofold— 
one,  military,  and  the  other  economic.  W* 
dare  not  l)ecome  weak  and  powerlees  from  a 
military  standpoint.  To  do  so  would  Invlt* 
physical  de«tructlt>n.  ^rtunately,  we  stlB 
have  what  Winston  Churchill  called  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb.  That  plus  th* 
development  of  ttie  hydrogen  bomb  cspabl* 
of  destroying  any  city  in  the  world  has  un- 
doubtedly postponed  an  armed  conflict  be* 
tween  Oommuntot  and  capitalistic  national 
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But  the  Insidious  efforts  of  the  Communists 
to  eoonomlcall7  wreck  us  and  our  European 
allies   continue   unabated. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  in  Western 
Kurope  and  know  only  too  well  how  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  have  been  per- 
meated with  socialism.  I  also  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  trend  to  socialism  In  our  own 
country,  with  an  insidious  transfer  from 
individual  Independence  to  reliance  on  the 
government,  implemented  by  spending 
schemes  wliich  lead  eventually  to  economic 
chaos. 

This  Congress  is  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
reverse  the  trend  to  statism.  But  to  me  the 
program  to  implement  that  decision  must 
mean  more  than  calling  upon  our  farmers 
to  tighten  their  belts  and  become  more  self- 
reliant.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  outline 
bow  our  laws  have  become  permeated  with 
subsidies  for  many  different  groups  and  in- 
dustries, nor  how  inadequate  enforcement 
of  our  antitrxist  laws  has  permitted  organized 
capital  to  biiild  its  own  protections  against 
competitive  mxu^kets.  Price  support  for  cer- 
tain basic  farm  crops  has  been  called  the 
farmers'  tariff  in  reverse.  Binder  twine  is 
about  the  only  maniifactured  Item  the  farm- 
er buys  the  price  of  which  has  not  been 
increased  by  a  measure  of  tariff  protection. 
Our  farmer  can  certainly  survive  in  a  com- 
petitive market  provided  the  supplies  he  buys 
and  the  labor  he  liires  Is  also  in  a  competi- 
tive market. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  program  of  self- 
reliance  which  Secretary  Benson  recently 
preached  to  western  farmers  will  be  carried 
by  the  new  administration  to  every  group  in 
the  Nation  which  has  been  leaning  on  a 
Government  crutch. 


Lmcoh  Day  Address  by  Hob.  William  E. 
JcBoer,  of  Indiana 
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EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
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HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14.  1953.  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Idaho  had  an  opportunity  to 
listen  to  a  great  Senator,  the  Honorable 
William  E.  Jknner,  of  Indiana.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  on  that  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  year  ago  when  we  gathered  together  to 
honor  the  memory  of  our  first  great  Repub- 
lican President,  our  mood  was  one  of  deep 
anxiety  for  our  country.  We  knew  we  faced 
the  hour  of  decision  when  we  must  be  strong 
enough  to  route  the  officeholders  who  had  so 
mismanaged  our  affairs,  or  the  days  of  our 
Republic  would  be  numbered. 

This  year  we  gather  to  celebrate  our  vic- 
tory. The  party  of  collectlvist  planners  has 
been  routed  from  the  presidency  and  from 
the  leadership  of  Congress.  We  can  go  for- 
ward together  to  remake  our  beloved  coun- 
try in  the  image  our  forefathers  designed 
for  us. 

There  have  been  no  more  valiant  fighters 
in  this  struggle  to  save  our  country  than 
yoiu-  Senators  from  Idaho,  Henbt  C.  Dwoe- 
SHAK  and  Herman  Wklker.  Senator  Welker 
has  been  learning  about  the  Washington 
tmderworld.  in  his  role  on  the  Committee  for 


the  District  of  Columbia.  Ife  has  come  to 
the  defense  of  Senator  McCastht.  He  came 
into  Indiana  to  speak  for  me.  He  has  always 
been  ready  to  speak  out  against  the  Com- 
munists or  to  defend  anyone  they  attacked. 
Senator  Dwosshak  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  any  debate  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress which  Involved  a  true  understanding 
of  the  American  system  and  a  stern  deter- 
mination to  restore  it  in  all  Its  power.  Both 
your  Senators  liave  fought  unceasingly  to 
keep  our  people  informed  of  the  infamous 
betrayal  of  our  security  In  Asia  and  to  help 
bring  the  war  In  Korea  to  a  victorious  close. 
Your  Congressman  Bttdgb  Is  of  great  credit 
to  yours  or  any  other  State.  He  Is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  is  head  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  that  committee. 
He  has  great  strength  in  Washington  and 
truly  it  can  be  said  that  Idahoans  can  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  at  night  because  they  have 
three  great  Americans  on  guard  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Our  Republican  administration  is  not  yet 
a  month  old,  but  the  bitter  hatreds  that 
turned  one  American  against  another  Ameri- 
can have  sunk  to  a  hardly  audible  whisper. 
Attempts  to  divide  class  from  class,  race  from 
race,  and  section  from  section  are  out  of 
fashion.  President  Elsenhower  has  not  had 
to  say  anything,  to  change  the  clhnate  of 
opinion.  He  has  acted  as  our  people  want 
an  American  President  to  act.  The  absence 
of  appeals  to  passion,  the  lofty  appeals  to 
patriotism,  are  giving  the  American  people 
what  they  admire.  That  is  our  natxiral  way 
of  talking  when  our  country  la  In  danger. 
The  kitchen  cabinet  and  the  palace  guard 
are  gone.  President  Elsenhower  has  chosen 
his  Cabinet  for  their  constructive  abilities. 
The  Cabinet  Is  supposed  to  act  as  a  councU 
where  the  responsible  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  sit  down  around  a  table,  discuss 
national  defense,  the  budget,  taxes,  pros- 
perity, and  come  to  an  agreement  on  overall 
policy  which  all  can  loyaUy  support.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  abolished  the  work  of  the 
Cabinet  as  an  advisory  council  but  President 
Eisenhower  has  returned  to  orderly  dlscxis- 
slon  and  decision  in  place  of  personal 
government. 

Maybe  you  have  to  live  in  Washington  a 
good  part  of  the  time  to  know  how  great  a 
change  that  Is  No  bitter  public  fights  be- 
tween department  heads  over  who  is  to  get 
more  money  or  prestige  each  time  there  ts  a 
ciuinge.  No  more  whispering  campaigns,  no 
leaks  to  favored  columnists,  no  need  to  cal- 
culate how  much  the  news  from  the  admin- 
istration Is  slanted  in  one  direction  to  hide 
from  the  pubUc  that  policy  is  really  to  be 
slanted  in  the  other  direction.  No  double- 
talk  and  triple-talk  to  the  public  to  make 
simple  things  look  colossal  and  really  Im- 
portant decisions  look  trivial. 

1  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  impression 
that  the  task  will  be  easy,  or  that  agreement 
will  always  be  so  simple.  We  know  better. 
We  live,  as  President  Eisenhower  said,  in  a 
•time  of  tempest."  We  have  Inherited  20 
years'  wastage  of  our  economic  resources.  We 
know  there  has  been  Intellectual  and  moral 
corruption  at  least  as  serious  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  economy.  We  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  pathways  leading  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  Government,  oxir  schools,  our  press, 
our  industries,  have  been  penetrated  by  hid- 
den agents  of  the  same  enemy  which  directs 
the  fighting  In  Korea. 

The  Federal  executive  branch  is  now  re- 
sponsible for  more  problems  than  any  human 
minds  can  master.  This  pyramid  of  duties 
must  be  dismantled  and  many  of  the  respon- 
sibilities retiu-ned  to  our  States  and  private 
agencies.  The  Federal  executive  now  spends 
vastly  more  money  than  American  workers 
can  give  it.  We  must  slow  down  the  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  our  money  to  the  Central 
Government  and  retxirn  their  own  money  to 
the  mothers  who  want  to  buy  meat  and 
shoes,  to  the  fathers  who  must  buy  coal,  and 
to  the  biislnessmen  who  must  be  constantly 
Imnrovlnar  their  machinery  and  ooenine  uo 


new  markets.  We  must  find  a  way  to  help 
our  farmers  market  their  produce  and  get  a 
reasonable  price,  without  letting  the  Govern- 
ment buy  millions  of  ix>unds  of  butter  and 
destroy  It,  while  our  city  workers  feed  grow- 
ing children  with  margarine. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy  that 
Republicans  waged  their  fiercest  battle  to 
give  the  American  people  the  truth  about 
the  betrayal  of  China,  the  sellout  In  Korea, 
and  thi!  loss  of  our  security  in  the  Pacific, 
bought  with  so  much  blood  and  tears.  There 
is  no  more  honorable  page  In  the  history  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ttuin  the 
fight  by  our  Republican  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives— wltii  great  help  from  a  few  Demo- 
crats— to  stop  the  almost  perfect  Fair  Deal- 
Communist  conspiracy  to  let  Asia  fall  with- 
out letting  It  look  as  If  we  pushed  her. 

That  question  also  Is  not  settled.  We 
have  won  the  right  to  begin  again.  We  can- 
not tell  what  difficulties  we  may  meet  In  tha 
future,  but  we  have  made  a  great  beginning. 

In  his  first  inaugural.  President  Elsenhow- 
er restated  the  underlying  principles  of  our 
historic  nonpartisan  foreign  policy.  First, 
he  said,  we  abhor  war.  Americans  have  not 
only  hated  war,  but  despised  It.  We  thought 
nations  which  turned  to  war  with  each  other 
were  inferior,  because  they  did  not  have  the 
intelligence  or  courage  or  ingenuity  to  use 
the  better  means  at  hand.  Our  problem,  aa 
the  President  says.  Is  to  win  the  cold  war, 
not  to  triumph  over  a  holocaust. 

But,  President  Elsenhower  said,  we  will 
never  Indulge  in  appeasement.  In  his  words. 
"We  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  aggressor 
by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of  trading 
honor   for  security." 

Third,  he  said.  "We  shall  never  use  otir 
strength  to  Impress  upon  another  people  our 
own  cherished  political  and  economic  insti- 
tutions." 

In  his  message.  President  Elsenhower 
erased  In  one  magnificent  gesture,  the 
shameful  order  to  the  7th  Fleet,  by  which. 
as  he  said,  "the  United  States  Navy  was 
required  to  serve  as  a  defensive  arm  of 
CoDununlst  China."  He  has  wiped  out  the 
stain  of  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  and 
has  promised  that  "we  shall  never  acquiesce 
in  the  enslavement  of  any  people  in  order 
to  purchase  fancied  gain  for  ourselves." 

The  wars  in  China,  in  Indoneaia.  in  Ko- 
rea, are  one  war.  Our  enemies  must  be 
blocked  everywhere  over  a  vast  Asian  chess- 
board. 

The  United  States  U  not  engaged  in  any 
duel  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  We  will  not  make  our- 
selves Into  an  Imperial  power  system  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat.  We  have  a  better  answer. 
We  must  take  up  again  our  moral  leader- 
ship in  the  struggle  of  the  Asian  peopl*  for 
national  Independence. 

People,  eager  for  liberty,  have  always  trust- 
ed America,  because  they  sense  that  Ameri- 
cans have  never  lost  their  deep  Interest  in 
small  or  weak  nations  fighting  their  wars  of 
Independence.  Patrick  Henry  and  Valley 
Forge  are  still  too  close  for  our  people  to  take 
the  side  of  tyrants. 

Nations  are  born  because  people  love  their 
rocks  and  rills,  their  woods  and  templed  hllU, 
as  we  love  ours.  Great  power  systems  are 
born  because  a  few  men  are  eager  to  rule  over 
and  dominate  their  fellow  men. 

Our  historic  American  foreign  policy  rests 
on  a  deep.  Instinctive  recognition  that  we 
trust  nations,  because  they  are  held  together 
by  love,  but  we  do  not  trust  empires  and 
coalitions  because  they  are  held  together  by 
force.  ' 

We  do  not  have  a  messianic  desire  to  make 
over  the  world  in  our  image.  We  believe  the 
people  of  other  nations,  if  left  alone  wlU 
try,  as  we  did,  to  pursue  their  own  happi- 
ness and  leave  their  neighbors  alone 
^ur  own  distinguished  Senator  William 
E.  Borah,  came  close  to  stating  this  taken- 
for-granted  principle  governing  our  historic 
foreign  policy.  NationalUm,  or  love  of  coun- 
trv.  he  said,  is  "the  strongest  and  noblest 
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passioo,  outaide  of  those  wlilch  spring  from 
nuui's  relation  to  his  God.  that  moves  or  con- 
trols the  Impulses  of  the  hiunan  heart. 
Without  it,  civilization  would  wane  and  ut- 
terly decay.  Men  would  sink  to  the  level 
of  slaves.  Individuality  In  persons  is  the 
product  of  tile  most  persUtent  law  of  nature. 
It  Is  woven  of  miUlons  of  subtle  and  tire- 
less forces.  No  power  can  change  this  law 
or  frustrate  its  operation.  This  Is  equally 
true  of  nations.  Internationalism,  if  it 
means  anything  more  than  friendly  coopera- 
tion between  separate,  distinct  and  wholly 
independent  nations,  rests  upon  a  false 
foundation." 

Our  deep,  instinctive  recognition  that  we 
trust  nations  which  are  formed  by  patriot- 
Ism,  and  do  not  trust  power  systems  upheld 
by  force,  is  the  dominant  theme  in  iine  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  in  the  open  door  policy.  In  aU 
our  lilstory  except  the  years  of  personal 
foreign  policy  under  Wilson  and  FranlOin 
Rooeevelt. 

The  United  States  always  tias  been  ttie 
moral  and  spiritual  leader  of  free  national- 
ism in  Asia  as  it  was  in  Latin  America  and 
in  Europe.  Nationalism  In  Asia  did  not  begin 
with  the  New  Deal  columnists.  It  began  tie- 
fore  the  oentury  opened. 

Recently,  the  Communists  have  tried  to 
take  over  the  nattonaltst  movements  in 
Asia — but  only  to  destroy  them,  only  to  end 
forever  the  resistance  that  love  of  country 
alone  can  offer  to  the  advance  of  the  Soviet 
Juggernaut. 

Continental  China  Is  one  vast  Slave  camp. 
The  world  has  not  seen  in  millenta  a  slavery 
as  rtrthlcss  as  that  which  the  Soviet  rulers 
Impose  on  peaceful  nations.  When  a  gov- 
ernment employs  slaves  there  are  no  bounds 
on  Its  cruelty.  It  can  murder,  starve,  and 
torture  Its  victims  without  ttastt.  and  no  one 
can  force  It  to  deelst. 

Morally,  we  atJhor  this  outrage  to  the  hu- 
man spirit.  Militarily,  we  know  ti  Is  di- 
rected to  the  building  of  railroads,  airfields, 
and  atom  bombs  for  war  against  us. 

In  plain  lelf-intereBt.  Americans  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  an  industrial  assembly  line 
of  nearly  450  million  slaves  making  war  ma- 
terial for  our  destruction.  Morally,  we  can- 
not remain  indifferent  to  the  pitiful  human 
spectacle  of  a  nation  turned  into  one  t«* 
concentration  camp. 

President  Elsenhower  has  promised  to  step 
up  the  training  of  South  Koreans  and  yre- 
aunoahly  of  free  Chinese. 

We  do  not  want  our  Asian  friends  to  die 
lor  us.  Tliey  are  dying  now.  We  want  to 
Ikelp  them  to  live,  help  them  to  carry  a  sol- 
dier's pack  Instead  of  a  prisoner's  ctiain. 

Korea  and  China  are  the  immediate  prob- 
lem, but  we  must  not  forget  defenseless 
Japan.  Total  demilitarization  of  Japan 
wouid  be  the  true  ideal  if  Japan's  enemies 
were  disarmed.  Since  they  are  not.  Japan 
U  today  in  the  position  of  South  Korea  in 
1948.  The  enemy  is  only  a  few  miles  away. 
If  our  troops  were  withdrawn  or  moved  to 
another  spot,  because  of  local  frictions.  Japan 
would  be  helpieas  against  the  power  now 
mMaed  in  fty'^''"""  and  the  Kuriles.  If 
Japao  were  attacked  while  our  eyes  were 
diwted  to  Europe.  Korea  and  Formosa  could 
be  out f>an teed. 

We  tfo  not  want  American  soldiers  to  be  an 
army  at  occupation  in  Japan.  The  defense 
of  Japan  must  be  left  to  weU- trained,  well- 
equipped  Japanese  armies  recruited  from  its 
pool,  perliaps,  of  0  million  potential  fight- 
ing men.  Our  poUcy  is  simple.  Wherever 
a  nation  is  ready  to  defend  itaelf,  we  wUl 
telp  its  armlos  with  training  and  equlpntent. 
The,  money  now  wasted  in  "defense"  will 
mote  than  pay  the  cost.  Americana  wUi 
guard  the  sea  and  air  and  under  the  sea. 
from  Alaska  to  south  Australia. 

Americans  have  always  given  away  a  share 
of  their  wealth  to  other  nations.  Our  mis- 
cionarles  used  to  give  the  tools  of  peace.  But 
A  tractor  can  be  used  lor  farming  as  well  as 


war.  An  airplane  pilot  Is  trained  lor  paaoe- 
ful  air  flights  as  well  as  bombing. 

With  20  mllllon  potential  Asian  Wghftng 
men.  every  nation  in  Asia  can  he  free,  and 
turn  once  moia  to  the  tasks  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  thrill  of  hope  that 
has  begun  to  spread  through  Asia  as  the 
United  States  accepts  once  more  the  moral 
leadership  of  all  naUons  which  will  fight  to 
keep  their  homeland  free?  Can  you  Imagine 
the  love  and  Iriecdship  and  moral  strength 
that  will  be  our  portion?  Can  you  Imagine 
any  counterpropagauda  which  wUl  blur  such 
hope? 

Once  more  our  country  is  united  in  a  policy 
that  is  nonpartisan,  a  policy  that  is  derived 
In  a  straight  line  from  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Monroe.  We  Republicans  want  no 
partisan  foreign  policy.  We  want  no  per- 
sonal foreign  policy  of  power  seekers  and 
their  ambitious  advisers.  We  want  the  tried 
and  tested  policy  by  wiiich  the  American 
Ship  of  State  has  steered  its  course  through 
so  many  perilous  seas.  By  the  recent  elec- 
tion. Republicans  have  become  triistees  for 
the  Nation,  to  restore  that  nonpartisan  for- 
eign policy  which  all  Americans  wlU  gladly 
support. 

Following  In  the  footsteps  of  Washington. 
Jefferson.  Monroe,  Unooln.  McKlnley.  and 
Hoover,  we  will  put  our  trust  In  the  abUlty 
of  other  nations  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
We  will  help  them  with  the  riches  of  oiir 
industrial  power  wherever  they  fight  against 
national  destruction.  We  will  fight  by  their 
side  before  we  offer  any  appeasen^nt.  To- 
getiier,  we  will  rebuild  a  world  of  peaceful, 
self-governing  nations,  guided  by  love  of 
country,  and  held  together  by  mutual  re- 
spect without  the  need  for  force. 
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IW  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATS8 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  F^bniary  12,  1953. 
before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjdcoro, 
as  follows: 

For  the  46th  annual  year  you  are  meeting 
together  here  In  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  yoiu:  experiences  and  discussing 
your  mutual  problems  in  the  broad  field  of 
transportation.  That's  a  long  time  in  which 
to  gatlier  experience  and  know-how  and  I 
am  most  happy  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
and  depth  of  experience  and  understanding 
wliich  is  present  tonight  in  my  audience.  It 
fiatters  a  speaker  to  l>e  asked  to  address  a 
large  group  of  well -equipped  and  intelligent 
people.  So  I  have  tried  particularly  bard  to 
bring  togetlier  some  pertinent  observations 
and  ideas  with  regard  to  prospective  legisla- 
tive developments  in  tran^xirtation.  and 
throw  them  at  you  for  your  serious  consid- 
eration. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  address 
to  the  Congress.  President  Elsenhower  set 
forth  certain  general  considerations  which 
would  guide  his  administration  in  the  for- 
mulation of  its  legislative  and  executive  pro- 
gram during  the  coming  months  and  years. 
Regarding  certain  of  the  problems  facing  his 
new  administration,  the  President  asked  for 
specific   congressional  action.     Nowhere   la 


his  address,  however,  did  the  President  refer 
to  transportation  as  such,  or  offer  recom- 
mendations regarding  a  program  in  that  field. 
I  say  this  In  no  spirit  of  criticism,  not  even 
by  Implication,  but  simply  as  an  observation 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  as  yet  been 
presented  with  no  comprehensive  executive 
program  for  transportation.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  hesitated  in  ventxirlng  too  far  into 
the  discussion  of  transportation  promotion 
at  this  time.  There  arc  major  executive  re- 
Bpoiislbllltles  In  this  area  of  transportation 
and  It  would  be  rather  valueless  to  antictpate 
the  action  that  will  be  forthcoming  at  a 
later  date. 

President  Eisenhower,  however,  did  set 
forth  at  some  length  his  more  general  views 
concerning  the  problems  facing  the  country, 
and  from  these  I  t>elieve  we  can  extract  some 
indication  of  his  basic  approach.  1  would 
summarize  this  under  three  points:  (1)  we 
must  maintain  our  military  strength  and  Ita 
Industrial  support  for  what  will  be.  as  far 
as  we  can  tell,  a  long-haul  cold  war;  (3) 
we  should  remove  unnecessary  and  restric- 
tive controls  over  business  in  order  to  permit 
and  encourage  the  expansion  of  production 
for  consumer  as  well  as  mlll1»ry  purposes; 
and  (8)  the  basic  protections  from  political, 
social,  and  economic  exploitation,  which  mtm 
the  right  o*  free  dtlaens  and  which  are 
guaranteed  by  free,  democratic  governments, 
must  be  extended — not  only  for  their  own 
sake  but  also  to  convince  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  the  genuineness  of  American 
denioeracy. 

At  first  glance,  these  three  points  may 
seem  somewhat  unrelated  to  transportation 
and  the  technical,  complex  problems  In  that 
field.  If  so,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  applying  generalizations  to  specific 
situations.  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that 
these  three  guldeposts  offered  by  President 
BsenlKrwer  have  a  very  definite  applicatlcm 
to  the  problems  of  the  area  in  whltSi  we  all 
•hare  an  intenee  Interest — tiiat  of  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation.  So,  Inasmuch  as  tt 
eeems  wise  to  mlnimlee  at  this  time  the  pro- 
motional problems  involved,  I  would  like  to 
oonoentrate  attention  on  certain  at  the 
legislative  aspects  of  tranfiportation  leglsln. 
tton. 

In  dealing  with  this  general  subject  to- 
night. I  stuOl  review  most  of  the  forms  ot 
transportation  which  are  of  significmnce  to 
yen  am  indnstrlnl  traffic  people,  and  try  to 
look  at  some  of  the  spediV:  problems  in 
each.  Many  of  these  problems  are  int<^- 
related.  affecting  rallroada.  motor  carrlen, 
water  carrlera.  and  airlines  alike;  and  I  hope 
to  indicate  these  interweavings.  In  every 
case,  I  think,  ttie  problems  involve  basic 
considerations  of  public  utility  regulation. 
If  I  am  correct  In  tills  belief,  it  should  be 
helpful  to  look  at  them.  then,  in  the  light  of 
certain  elementary  principles  in  the  regula- 
tory process. 

When  all  Is  said,  however,  the  railroads 
remain  the  Nation's  principal  transportation 
problem.  And  it  will  be  with  the  problems 
of  the  railroads — whether  real  or  Imaginary 
or  self-created — that  the  Congress  will  find 
itself  preoccupied,  transportation-wise. 
Aome  of  tbe  reasons  for  this  cu-e  obvious. 
In  spite  of  a  declining  percentage  of  the 
total  freight  and  passengn-  traffic,  rallroada 
atUl  carry  more  of  both  than  any  other  fom 
of  public  tranelt.  Only  the  railroads  are 
equipped  to  carry  efficiently  much  of  Um 
heavy  manufactured  items  and  Imlk-type 
traffic  over  most  of  the  country,  but  raUroads 
suffer  from  many  of  the  Ills  of  age — such  am 
complex  financial  structures,  tUtra-conserva- 
tlve  management,  and  operational  rigidity. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  and  because  rail- 
road representatives  in  Washington  are 
among  the  more  prolific  and  articulate,  as 
well  as  slirewd  industrial  spokesmen,  railroad 
matters  wiU  receive  considerable  attention. 

In  a  broader  sense,  ahnost  all  matters  af- 
fecting domestic  land  and  water  transporta- 
tion have  l>eoome  railroad  matters,  simply 
because  the  railroads  have  made  them  so. 
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On  almost  every  laaue  that  has  arisen  In  the 
field  of  transportation,  railroads  have  taken 
a  highly  partisan  position.  Judging  the  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  Its  expected  impact  on 
the  railroads,  with  little  thought  given  to 
the  broader  considerations  of  the  national 
Interest.  While  this  same  criticism  can  toe 
made  of  the  other  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion. It  nevertheless  applies  with  special 
force  to  the  railroads.  As  the  oldest  or- 
ganized transportation  system  In  the  coun- 
try, they  have  presumed  to  make  themselves 
the  standard  of  all  transportation  service, 
and  have  systematically  and  consistently  re- 
sisted the  expansion  of  all  other  forms  of 
transportation.  This  outlook  on  life  hfu 
placed  railroad  spokesmen  In  a  peculiar  po- 
sition. At  one  and  the  same  time  they  find 
themselves  advocating  less  regulation  for 
themselves  and  more  for  competing  forms  of 
transportation,  and  they  can  Justify  this  In- 
consistent approach  only  by  saying  In  effect. 
"What's  good  for  the  railroads  Is  automati- 
cally good  for  the  country."  I'm  afraid  rail- 
road people  would  be  somewhat  naive  to 
really  expect  us  all  to  swallow  this  monstrous 
rationalization. 

This  attitude.  I  believe,  when  pressed  with 
the  vigor  railroads  are  accustomed  to  use, 
and  when  shared  by  other  transportation 
agencies,  accounts  for  the  bitter.  Interne- 
cine warfare  that  unfortunately  prevails 
throughout  the  transportation  world.  Rail- 
roads attack  the  mbtor  carriers,  water  car- 
riers and  airlines  for  xuing  publicly  financed 
facilities,  and  proceed  to  sponsor  and  sup- 
port extremely  restrictive  legislation.  Their 
rivals  then  counterattack,  with  reminders 
that  most  railroad  property  was  constructed 
on  lands  granted  by  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments, that  railroads  practice  selective  rate 
discrimination,  and  that  railroads  also  re- 
MlT*  Federal  fulMldlM  in  various  forms  such 
M  rapid  amortisation  oertifloatM  and  so 
forth.  While  most  of  th«M  obargM  and 
eounttroluurfM  oootaln  oonslderablt  truth, 
tbty  ar*  most  always  ssprssssd  in  an  sxac- 
ftmtcd  fashion.  Tbsy  ars  aoeompftnisd  toy 
outslSMl  Mlvsrtlsl&f  bu4f«ts— oovtrsd.  of 
•eura*.  bf  ftppllMbls  tas  bsnsflu  and  paid 
with  ratepayers'  monsf— but  d«votsd  not 
to  promotion  of  tbslr  own  ssrrloss  sxelu- 
•lvst7,  but  to  undisffulstd  attMks  on  (b«lr 
«omp«tltorf. 

This  Is  sxpsoslTS  warfars— and  you.  ths 
shippers  and  rsestvsrs  of  freight,  are  paying 
the  bill  along  with  the  ultimate  bill  paytrs, 
the  consuming  public.  It  is  destructive  war> 
fare,  too— with  valuable  time,  personnel,  and 
efforts  tied  up  in  nonproductive  and  waste- 
ful endeavors.  This  kind  of  thing  Is  not  con- 
structive; It  helps  no  one;  and  sound  policy- 
making and  good  legislation  are  difficult  of 
accomplishment  In  this  atmosphere. 

May  I  bring  out  viewpoints  which  are 
original  with  one  of  the  most  progressive 
railroad  managers  in  the  country  today,  and 
which  I  think  contain  much  food  fOr 
thought : 

"Although  the  public  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  It  for  a  few  more  years,  American 
railway-passenger  equipment  Is  largely  ob- 
solete. Last  year  passenger  service.  Includ- 
ing express,  mall,  and  baggage  lost  more  than 
half  a  billion,  and  orders  for  new  equipment 
virtually  dried  up;  yet,  four  out  of  five  pas- 
senger cars  are  more  than  30  years  old.  Is 
anything  mechanical  fit  to  operate  after  20 
years?  The  cost  of  mechanically  maintain- 
ing this  fleet  last  year  was  200  millions,  Qver 
•6.000  per  car. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  new  air  brake  has  been  developed  with 
150  fewer  parts  than  present  equipment,  one 
third  as  heavy.  Manufactxu-ers  have  re- 
frained from  adopting  this  brake,  perhaps 
because  there  Is  more  money  In  a  brake 
which  gives  them  a  profitable  parts  replace- 
ment business.  The  railroad  Industry  has 
yet  to  show  an  Interest  In  this  brake  which 
would  give  less  shocking  rides  and  save 
millions  in  maintenance.  -    - 


m 


"There  Is  the  mystery  of  the  failure  to 
adopt  roller  bearings  on  freight  cars.  Any 
boy  who  has  roller  skated  knows  the  dif- 
ference. The  roller  bearing  need  be  greased 
only  once  In  3  years,  present  friction  bear- 
ings almost  dally.  The  cost  in  excessive 
maintenance,  retarded  speeds,  hot  boxes  and 
accidents  Is  In  excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  dlflerenco  in  bearings, 
however,  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the 
average  truck  covers  four  times  as  many 
miles  per  year  as  the  average  box  car. 
Would  you  believe  that,  because  of  terminal 
delays,  the  average  speed  of  a  box  car  from 
shipper  to  destination  is  less  than  twice  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  while  the  delivery 
of  less  than  carload  lots  by  rail  Is  often  less 
rapid  than  a  man  can  walk? 

"Why  is  it  that  the  highways,  but  not  the 
railways,  have  learned  to  bypass  congested 
areas?  Think  of  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue in  delivery  time  and  operating  coets  In 
Chicago,  for  example,  if  there  were  a  single 
suburban  station  Instead  of  eight  down- 
town ones,  and  most  of  the  rights  of  way 
that  Interlace  and  choice  the  city  were  con- 
verted Into  Income  producing  real  estate. 
Chicago  once  was  called  a  gateway.  Now  Is 
it  not  more  of  a  barrier  to  commerce  than 
the  frontiers  of  Exu-ope? 

"Clearly,  railroad  executives  can  never  rise 
to  their  best,  like  sheep  uniformly  following 
false  leaders.  They  should  follow  the  own- 
ers or  themselves  become  owners,  and  make 
for  their  shareholders  a  lot  of  money. 
Often  there  Is  more  money  to  be  made  In 
Improving  a  sick  Industry  than  in  preserving 
a  well  one.  If  even  a  few  will  only  strike 
out  on  some  new  paths  the  forces  of  com- 
petition released  by  these  few  can  advance 
all.  A  dollar  Invested  in  the  American  rail- 
roads, now  the  most  hazardous,  can  become 
the  soundest  dollar  In  America.  The  great 
American  public  are  eager  to  make  that  so." 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  fortuitous  occasion  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  the  principles  I  Intend  to  fol< 
low  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
elfn  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  es« 
peclalljr  so  in  view  of  the  oonsiderable  specu- 
lation which  Is  rampant  these  days  regardtng 
the  Tlews  of  Congress  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration on  business  policy  of  various  kinds. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  shall  not  mention  such 
apparent  principles  as  fair  play,  equltablllty, 
and  the  like.  These  srs  too  general  and  too 
prone  to  interpretation  nlong  preconceived 
lines— everybody  swears  by  them,  including 
myeelf. 

Of  first  Importance,  I  feel.  Is  the  reassertlon 
of  the  public  nature  of  common -carrier 
transportation.  The  railroads,  motor  car- 
riers, water  carriers,  and  airlines  which  hold 
themselves  out  to  the  public  are  endowed 
with  a  public  interest.  As  the  history  of  con- 
stitutional law  makes  clear,  these  agencies 
are  public  utilities — indispensable  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  o\ir  economic 
system. 

It  follows,  then,  that  careful  regulation  of 
public  purpose  corporations  is  an  Inherent 
responsibility  of  government,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public;  the  regulatory 
agency  itself  must  be  the  trustee  of  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  subject,  of  course,  to  the  policy 
guidance  of  Congress. 

There  also  follow  from  the  basic  principles 
other  almost  self-evident  proposals: 

1.  As  the  trustee  of  the  public,  the  regula- 
tory body  is  not  free  to  deal  generously  with 
a  public  utility  at  the  expense  of  the  rate 
payer. 

2.  ,The  regulatory  body  cannot  lawfully 
guarantee  that  a  public  utility  will  realize 
net  revenues,  for  such  would  be  an  auto- 
matic underwriting  of  the  most  incompetent 
management.  A  regulatory  agency's  task  is 
simply  to  set  the  rates  at  a  level  which  will 
provide  the  utility  with  a  fair  opportunity  to 
earn  a  reasonable  return. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  at  this  time  to  go 
Into  the  matter  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
or  Just  compensation  insofar  as  the  compo- 
nents of  these  rates  are  concerned,  for  the 


courts  have  been  fairly  clear  in  their  deflnl« 
tlons  in  this  field.  It  needs  only  to  be  re- 
stated what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  long  ago  laid  down  as  an  undevlatlng 
rule — that  rates  charged  by  a  public  utility 
must  be  reasonable  and  a  rate  that  does  not 
conform  to  such  a  standard  is  unlawful. 

A  public  utility  cannot  be  considered  In 
the  same  sense  that  some  nonregulated  In- 
dustries are.  they  are  not  entitled  to  earn 
profits  at  the  level  which  Is  Impossible  for 
such  a  nonregulated  private  Industry  whose 
operations  are  relatively  speculative.  The 
fact  that  a  public  utility  Industry  is  en- 
titled to  ask  the  State  to  call  upon  the  pub> 
lie  to  contribute  to  Its  revenues  by  increas- 
ing its  rat«s  the  public  utility  places  Itself 
outside  the  field  of  speculative  profits.  The 
utility's  privileged  rate  position,  together 
with  the  sheltered  status  it  enjoys  in  other 
ways  such  as  Its  exclusive  State-granted 
franchise  brings  with  it  certain  obligations 
arising  from  that  status;  therefore,  the  reg- 
ulation of  public  utilities  cannot  be  criti- 
cized or  attacked  on  grounds  that  it  Is  an 
invasion  of  management.  This  claim  his- 
torically has  no  standing  in  the  law — rany 
regulation  is  an  invasion  of  an  owner's  man- 
agement; and  public  utilities,  by  definition, 
are  regulated  in  the  public  interest  because 
they  perform  an  Indispensable  function  for 
the  community. 

These  are  by  no  means  new  or  radical 
departures  in  the  regulatory  pattern  of  our 
governmental  system.  They  are  basic  prin- 
ciples, tried  and  tested  in  practice  and 
before  the  courts  of  this  country,  and  provide 
the  essential  framework  of  a  logical,  reason- 
ably consistent,  and  effective  system  for  the 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  especially  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  But  Just  as  so 
many  other  basic  considerations,  when  they 
are  long  Ignored,  sppear  radical  In  the  light 
of  day — so  may  these  startle  soms  of  my 
listeners.  But  again  X  say,  they  shouldn't. 
Rather,  we  should  rsvlsw  them  and  examine 
each  new  legislative  proposal  or  problem  of 
regulation  In  our  field  in  the  light  of  these 
oonslderatlons.  Time,  of  course,  does  not 
permit  a  very  detailed  examination  of  the 
many  issues  concerning  transportation,  but 
there  are  a  few  major  areas  of  transportatloo 
regulation— of  great  Intereet  to  you  as  tralBo 
men— about  which  soms  pertinent  questions 
can  be  asked,  In  order  to  bring  out  their 
cogent  factors. 

To  my  mind,  the  principal  leglslatiee 
problem  facing  us  at  this  ttms  concerns  the 
regulation  of  railroad  freight  rates.  Rate 
regulation,  as  I  am  sure  you  especially  ap- 
preciate, is  the  core  of  all  utility  regulation. 
The  breakdown  of  rate  regulation  would 
Inevitably  bring  with  it  a  general  breakdown 
in  other  areas  of  regulation.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, is  self-evident.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  raise  serious  question  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  railroad's  proposed  changes 
In  the  method  of  rate  making.  Judging  by 
the  legislation  they  sponsored  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  railroads  would  deny 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their 
power  of  suspending  tariffs  filed  by  rate- 
making  associations,  thus  forcing  the  Com- 
mission to  rule  on  the  proposed  changes 
within  30  days.  But  I  would  ask,  in  view 
of  the  very  complicated  structure  of  freight 
tariffs  and  the  Involved  financial  structures 
of  member  railroads  against  which  rates  o< 
return  must  be  flgxired,  whether  30  days  la 
time  enough  to  permit  adequate  hearings 
by  the  Commission,  to  permit  shippers,  for 
Instance,  to  voice  their  opinions  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  or  to  allow  the  Commission 
Itself  to  weigh  the  arguments  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  such  important  decisions — 
which  affect,  by  the  way.  every  consun>er 
in  the  country?  While  proponents  of  the 
rate-making  changes  cite  the  "time  lag"  be- 
tween the  date  when  a  railroad  reports 
increased  costs  and  the  date  when  It  Is 
granted  a  rate  Increase  as  Justifying  the 
changes,  should  it.  not  be  noted  also  that 
the   Commission's   rate-making   procedures 
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already  take  Into  consideration  such  retro- 
active aspects?  In  other  words,  if  railroads 
can  demonstrate  that  authorized  rates  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  to  Increases 
In  costs,  the  Commission's  established  pro- 
cediuvs  already  are  such  that  Interim  and 
final  rate  Increase  orders  are  set  at  levels 
to  compensate  for  such  time  lags.  In  ad- 
ditlcm  to  these  points  there  is  nothing  to 
prohibit  shippers  from  challenging  fast  rate 
Increases  through  the  courts  based  upon  the 
contention  that  Inadequate  consideration 
was  given  the  rate  Increase.     Furthermore. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  be  impressed  by  the 
time-lag  argimtient  when  the  record  reveals 
this — since  July  1946.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  granted  no  less  than 

II  general  rate  Increases  to  the  railroads, 
an  average  of  about  2  Increases  a  year, 
with  a  cumiaatlve  percentage  Increase  of 
about  80  percent  over  rates  prevailing  in 
1946.  And  when  this  series  of  increases  is 
further  analyzed.  It  appears  that  the  Com- 
mission has  averaged  a  log  of  onl"  3  months 
from  submission  of  a  rate  Increase  case  to 
the  award  of  an  Interim  or  final  rate  in- 
crease. In  fact,  if  criticism  should  be 
leveled  for  any  reason,  there  are  those  who 
.suggest  that  the  ICC  has  been  far  too 
generous  in  these  rate  Increase  cases.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Imposing  succession  of  railroad 
financial  reports  I've  been  reading  lately  In- 
dicate that  the  vast  majority  of  railroads 
are  doing  very  well  Indeed.  I  recall  spe- 
cifically a  Wall  Street  Journal  analysis  of 
corporate  earnings  this  fall,  which  showed 
the  railroads  averaging  roughly  a  50  percent 
Increase  over  the  preceding  year,  which,  I 
might  add.  was  also  a  profitable  year. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  this  sub- 
ject, perhapa  It  Is  sufficient  to  leave  the 
last  word  to  ICC  Chairman  AUdredge.  who 
wrote  the  following  to  our  committee  last 
year  at  ths  time  we  considered  the  rate- 
making  bill  : 

"The  bill  before  the  committee  proposes 
to  change  the  established  procedure— not  for 
both  pstrons  and  railroads,  but  only  for  the 
railroads.  Any  one-sided  change  In  eetab- 
lished  procedure  would  run  a  serious  rUk  of 
unbalancing  the  reepeetlve  equities  of  rail- 
roads, on  the  one  hand,  and  shippers  and 
travelers  on  ths  other  which  It  mlitot  take 
years  to  oorrect," 

A  word  of  advice  may  be  in  order  at  this 
polntr  One  of  the  greatest  deterrenu  to  the 
present  trend  toward  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  Is  the  proper  and  efficient 
regulation  of  these  uUUties  toward  ths  sole 
end  of  serving  the  public  Intereet.  Public 
utility  owners  should  be  the  first  to  realise 
this  fact. 

I  think  this  same  point  might  be  empha- 
sized In  relation  to  another  piece  of  pro- 
spective legUlatlon,  in  the  field  of  raihroad 
safety.  For  some  time  now,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  seeking  leg- 
islative authority  to  require  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  the  installation  of  those  new 
electronic  and  telephonic  communications 
devices  which  the  Commission  has  found 
practicable  and  desirable.  The  railroads  have 
been  resisting  this  proposal  steadily.  Yet,  if 
you  review  the  circumstances  surrounding 
so  many  of  the  railroad  accidents  we've  had 
recently,  it  seems  incontrovertible  that  many 
of  them  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
railroads  been  equipped  with  up-to-date 
safety  devices.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  our 
committee  looked  at  the  facte  of  the  wreck 
at  the  Union  Station  in  Washington.  Here 
was  a  crack,  streamlined  New  Haven-Penn- 
sylvania Express.  Nevertheless  the  engineer 
had  no  other  way  to  communicate  with  his 
brakemen  or  conductor  or  other  trainmen 
than  by  the  out-moded,  old-fashioned  and 
undependable  method  of  blowing  his  whUtle. 
Isn't  it  odd  that  you  can  telephone  on  a 
train  from  coast  to  coast  but  you  can't  talk 
to  the  engineer?  There  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  price  of  one  such  expensive 
accident  could  more  than  cover  the  expense 
of   installing   a  simple   two-way   telephone 


system,  which  oould  keep  everybody  simul- 
taneously Informed  of  conditions  on  a  train. 
and  allow,  as  in  the  case  at  point,  the  brakes 
to  be  set  in  time  to  stop  the  train. 

This  is  a  matter,  I  believe,  where  the  In- 
tereste  of  both  railroad  management  and  the 
shipping  and  traveling  public  are  the  same. 
Railroad  accldente  are  expensive — to  both 
groups  quite  apparently — but  especially  so 
to  railroads  themselves  who  suffer  not  only 
a  direct  financial  loss  but  also  the  damage 
to  their  reputation  and  prestige  as  common 
carriers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  committee  and 
the  whole  Congress  will  see  fit  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  this  safety  bill,  S.  539  by 
nuntber,  and  thus  meet  a  long  overdue  need. 

Another  problem  In  the  motor -carrier  field 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  our 
attention  concerns  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  leasing  i^ulations  and  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  upholdmg 
them.  In  brief,  the  Commission  regulations 
quite  effectively  prohibit  trip  leasing,  by 
requiring  that  all  leases  be  written  for  a 
minimum  of  30  days  and  that  payment  to  the 
owner-operator  not  be  on  a  rate-splitting 
basis.  In  other  words,  the  lease  will  have 
to  be  a  real  lease — not  Just  a  coverup  for 
a  single  trip — and  the  certificated  carrier 
will  have  to  show  that  the  lessee  is  actually 
under  his  full  and  effective  control.  These 
regulations  have  been  in  the  works  now 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  you  well  know, 
and  they  have  a  certain  appeal  to  those  who 
would  like  to  see  our  transportation  system 
ordered,  systematic,  consistent,  and  well 
tailored.  And  there  is  certainly  no  denying 
the  turmoil  and  confiuion  brought  to  the 
motor-carrier  Industry  by  Its  "gypsy" 
operators. 

But  there  does  seem  to  be  another  side 
to  this  picture — a  side  related  to  the  idea 
of  service  to  the  general  public.  In  their 
own  peculiar  way.  the  owner-operators,  the 
"gypsies,"  those  who  would  be  affected  by 
sntl-trlp-leaslng  regulations  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  country.  They  are  the  most  flexible 
part  of  an  Industry  whose  growth  has  de- 
pended largely  on  Ito  flexibility,  on  Its  abllltjr 
to  offer  fast,  tallormade,  door-to-door  serv- 
lee.  These  fly-by-nlghts— and  thU  U  really 
not  a  term  of  opprobrium — make  their  eon- 
trlbutlon.  as  I  see  It.  in  two  particular  ways: 
First,  by  providing  a  large  pool  of  transporta- 
tion for  those  areas  of  our  economy  which 
are  largely  seasonal,  agriculture  for  example; 
and.  second,  by  providing  a  similar  source  of 
transportation  for  certified  carriers  when 
they  require  additional  trucks  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  a  way  might  be  found 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fiexlble  service  of- 
fered by  owner-operators  and  at  the  same 
time  to  minimize  the  dislocationa  and  dis- 
ruptive influences  of  this  group  of  motor 
carriers.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  Con- 
gress is  traditionally  best  able  to  handle — 
the  working  out  of  confllcte  and  differences 
in  the  matters  of  great  concern  to  the  general 
public.  I  hope  we  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing constructive  here. 

Among  the  several  forms  of  transportation 
under  Jurisdiction  of  my  committee,  the 
maritime  field,  at  this  time,  is  extremely 
controversial.  This  controversy  exlste.  not 
only  because  of  the  crime-ridden  situation 
in  New  York  port  area  but  also  because  of 
the  great  need  for  a  restatement  and  re- 
evaluation  of  a  national  maritime  policy  for 
both  deepwater  and  offshore  shipping. 

First,  permit  me  to  discuss  crime  on  the 
waterfront.  This  subject  is  very  close  to  my 
heart,  since  It  is  such  an  important  aspect  of 
the  corruption  which  a  healthy  American 
cannot  tolerate.  Unsolved  murders,  theft, 
intimidation,  shakedown,  and  their  attend- 
ant evils  can  exist  only  when  there  Is  a  con- 
spiracy between  gangsterism  and  local  poli- 
tics. The  real  crime  in  this  New  York  situa- 
tion la  that  crime  has  been  tolerated;  it  is 
not  new.   It  has  existed  over  a  score  of  years. 


even  after  a  number  of  challenging  investi- 
gations and  reporte  have  persistently  directed 
the  attention  of  State  and  local  govemmente 
to  the  existence  of  this  lawlessness. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman  is 
charged  with  "the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  interstate  and  foreign  conmierce." 
It  is  within  this  authority  entrusted  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  we  shall  proceed 
to  investigate  and  write  legislation  In  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  America  and  in  the  name 
of  Justice. 

It  is  well  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
waterfront  investigations  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  port  of  New  York.  Otir  committee  has 
reason  to  believe  that  similar  conditions  exist 
in  other  coastal  porte  and  also  in  those  sit- 
uated on  our  inland  waterways. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Eighty-second 
our  committee  reported,  and  the  Senate 
passed,  the  so-called  long-range  shipping 
bill.  The  primary  pxirpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
write  Into  new  legislation  a  maritime  policy 
to  meet  our  shipping  requirements  in  view 
of  postwar  developments.  American-flag 
subsidized  shipping  should  have  a  definitive 
program  for  ship  replacement  to  maintain  a 
modern  merchant  fleet  in  being  to  meet  our 
commercial  and  national  defense  requlre- 
mente. 

The  problem  of  ship  replacement  should 
be  reconsidered  also  for  coastal  and  inter- 
coastal  operators,  since,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  as  important  to  our  maritime  requlre- 
mente,  and  those  vessels  operating  over  es- 
sential trade  routes.  Up  to  now  domestic 
operators  have  not  received  the  beneflte  of 
ship  construction  subsidies,  but  I  believe 
this  is  a  matter  to  reconsider  as  a  part  at  the 
overall  merchant-marine  program. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  imperative  need  for 
a  new  maritime  policy  because  the  former 
administration  was  unabls  to  arrlvs  at  one 
which  the  Congress  considered  adequate.  In 
thU  sense  the  word  "adeqxute"  U  nearly 
•ynonomous  with  "subsidy."  This  Is  unfor- 
tunate, but  It  la  a  fact. 

I  am  surs  we  agree  that  it  Is  neceseary  for 
the  Government  to  pay  an  operational  differ- 
ential—subsidy— for  a  oeruin  number  of 
voyages  In  foreign  trade. 

Domestic  operators  are  protected  agalnet 
foreign  competition.  There  Is.  consequently, 
no  provision  of  laws  qualifying  them  to  re- 
ceive an  operational  subsidy.  However,  their 
problem  lies  in  ship-replacement  (construc- 
tion) subsidy  and  they  cannot  participate 
in  this  program  because  they  receive  no  op- 
erational subsidy. 

Now  we  come  to  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try. It.  too.  Is  the  indirect  beneflciary  of 
Oovemment  subsidies.  Since  a  vessel  con- 
structed in  a  United  States  shipyard  coste 
twice  as  much  as  the  same  ship  built  abroad, 
our  shipbuilding  Industry  must  depend  for 
Ite  livelihood  on  the  limited  replacement  pro- 
grams of  the  Navy.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  American-flag  oil  companies  with 
the  feast-or-famlne  programing.  Surely  the 
stock  of  an  American  shipyard  must  rank 
next  to  that  of  an  American-flag  steamship 
line  as  the  most  uncertain  Investment  In  our 
economic  structure. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  maritime 
troubles,  but  I  hope  you  now  see  the  im- 
portance of  a  positive  policy  which  has  the 
full  and  complete  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  new  administration. 

The  President  and  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  in  detail.  It  is 
my  profound  hope  that  a  statement  of  his 
maritime  policy  will  be  forthcoming  soon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

The  airline  Industry,  as  it  exlste  today,  la 
a  heavily  subsidized  undertaking,  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  two  over- 
riding reasons:  (1)  To  provide  fast  and  effi- 
cient airmail  service;  and  (2)  to  expand  and 
maintain  the  airline  industry  for  national- 
defense  purposes.  The  public  Interest  is 
clearly  apparent.  I  believe.  In  both.     Ta9 
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problem  would  thus  wem  to  be.  In  locking 
fi>.j>»/<  to  prospective  developments  In  tbls 
field,  to  expand  and  Increase  airline  service, 
at  lowest  reasonable  cost  to  shippers  and 
consumers.  Including  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  here  that  the  ma- 
jor airlines  are  making  progress  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  direct-subsidy  payments  from 
the  Government,  and  this  trend,  of  course, 
should  be  further  stimulated.  The  matter 
of  the  separation  of  airmail  payments  from 
subsidy  is  Involved  here  and  promises  to 
be  of  major  concern  to  our  committee  this 
year.  While  there  Is  no  dispute  in  Congress 
as  to  the  wi^om  of  divorcing  subsidies  from 
ainnail  payments,  there  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  disagreement  as  to  the  manner 
of  accomplishing  this.  Any  final  method. 
I  hope,  will  be  stringently  careful  of  the  tax- 
payer's interest  In  identifying  subsidy  and 
minimizing  it  wherever  possible. 

Two  other  areas  of  airline  service  also 
deserve  attention.  I  refer  to  air  freight  serv- 
ice which  sLould  be  encouraged  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  role  of  the  so- 
called  nonschedvUed  airlines.  The  non 
scheds  have  performed  notable  service  in 
opening  up  the  low-cost  air-coach  service 
which  has  finally  been  adopted  by  the  major 
airlines.  But  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  vast 
room  for  expansion  of  this  and  related  tjrpes 
of  service,  by  bringing  air  transportation 
within  the  means  of  the  moderate-income 
shipper  and  traveler.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  continue  aiding  this  public 
utility  Industry.  It  cannot  be  doing  so  tic- 
cluslvely  on  a  luxury-type  basis. 

Since  the  80th  Congress,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  shown  a  keen  interest  in  keeping  Ameri- 
can superiority  In  the  manufacture  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Up  to  this  time  American 
planes  have  been  the  best  maniifactured  air- 
planes In  the  world — the  fastest,  safest,  and 
most  efficient. 

With  Great  Britain  considerably  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial Jet  air  transport  facilities.  It  behooves 
our  committee  to  stvidy  the  problem  In- 
tensively with  the  purpose  In  mind  of  stim- 
ulating our  own  development  of  this  bold 
new  field. 

The  principal  policy  question  here  Is  who 
Is  going  to  finance  the  work — private  indus- 
try or  the  Government.  We  must  search 
out  the  answers  to  such  questions  as:  How 
▼ital  is  prototype  development  to  our  mili- 
tary defense  program;  how  extensive  must 
the  program  be;  how  have  similar  programs 
been  handled  in  other  countries? 

There  are  many  technical  and  financial 
problems.  Legislative  proposals  to  promote 
building  of  prototype  Jet  aircraft  have  been 
considered  in  the  past  but  failed  to  obtain 
universal  approval.  It  is  my  intention  that 
Congress  discharge  its  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  legislation  Is  not  lacking  to  Insure 
that  American  commercial  aircraft  remain 
the  finest  in  the  world. 


Rochambeaa  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vxKonnA 
ni  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'l'BD  STATES 

Friday,  February  27. 1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  a  letter  ap^ 


pearing  in  the  Washington  Post  under 
date  of  February  23.  1953.  addressed  to 
the  editor,  entitled  "Rochambeau  Me- 
morial" and  signed  by  Mrs.  Dabney 
Maury  Halsey  Cruikslmnk,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Dames.  State  of 
Virginia.  Alexandria  Committee,  Alex- 
andria. Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

BOCHAJiaXAV   ICXMOBIAI. 

The  Washington  Post's  Issue  of  February 
14  was  noteworthy  for  two  correlating 
features: 

Drew  Pearson's  analysis  dt  present-day 
French  dislike  of  us;  and  yotir  lead  editorial. 
Psychological  War,  pointing  out  that  such 
"Is  antithetical  to  the  American  way  of 
life."  Tour  editorial  ends  with  the  wish: 
"Personally  we  would  like  to  see  another 
conunlsslon  set  up  under  someone  of  cul- 
tural distinction  on  how  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people  alonf;  the  tried  and  true 
and  authentic  route  which  made  this  coun- 
try great.- 

This  has  Just  been  done;  and  within  the 
Post's  own  bailiwick :  I  refer  to  Gov.  John  8. 
Battle's  creation  of  the  Rochambeau  Com- 
mission, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Charles  Parmer,  historian  and  commenta- 
tor who,  as  an  American  student  at  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  had  published  by 
La  Depeche  his  essays.  We  Are  Americans. 
He  certainly  comes  under  your  description 
of  "somebody  of  cultural  distinction." 

Mr.  Charles  Parmer  conceived  the  Rocham- 
beau commission  as  an  Indigenous  and  long- 
overdue  movement  to  celebrate  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  Americans  the  slightly  recog- 
nized but  vital  and  fundamental  role  which 
Ftance  played  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Rochambeau  In  winning  our  independ- 
ence at  Torktown. 

The  renewed  acknowledgment  of  our  debt 
to  France — our  everlasting  gratitude,  un- 
ahakable  by  any  temporary  criticism  of  us 
by  France  or  current  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing— is  the  underscoring  of  a  deathless  tie 
which  binds  Frenchmen  to  Americans;  free- 
men, both,  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

In  this  newly  formed  Rochambeau  com- 
mission lies  the  embryo  of  a  momentous 
peace  movement.  It  will  arrange  to  uni- 
formly mark  the  route  which  Rochambeau 
and  his  4.000  French  soldiers  took  marching 
from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Yorktown — and 
world  victory  in  1781;  the  one  great  victory 
route  never  adequately  staked  out  for  on- 
coming generations  to  view. 

Mr.  Parmer  is  communicating  with  the 
governors  of  the  States  through  which  the 
French  forces  marched  (Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Mew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland)  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  fitting  national  celebra- 
tion. Leaders  in  those  States  are  being 
grouped  together  in  this  movement. 

As  this  idea  permeates  the  thinking  at  the 
people  of  France.  I  predict  it  wlU  steadily 
undermine  some  of  the  cxirrent  French  dis- 
taste for  us.  Thus,  it  should  prove  a  peace 
move  of  lasting  merit — it  originated  in  Vir- 
ginia, where,  at  Yorktown,  Washington  had 
more  French  fighters  than  Continentals  un- 
der his  command. 

Dabnzt  Mattxt  Halsxt  CKuixjshamk. 
Past     President     of     the     Colonial 
Damea.   StaU   of   Virginim.   AUx- 
andria  Committee, 

AUtXaNDUA. 


Diskoaettj  aad  Deceit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  iBAao 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHl'l-ED  STATBB 

Friday,  February  27,  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dishonesty  and  Deceit,"  pub- 
lished in  the  February  23.  1953.  issue  of 
the  Boise  Statesman,  wliich  is  a  leading 
Idaho  newspaper. 

The  editorial  is  a  vigorous  refutation 
of  the  contention  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  responsible  for  the  present  sit- 
uation in  farm  prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

DisHoifCVrr  awd  Dbcdt 

Before  President  Elsenhower  baa  reaDy 
warmed  the  Nation's  Executive  chair  tba 
Democrats  have  hit  the  traU  with  dishon- 
esty and  deceit.  We  saw  Adlal  Stevenson  do 
it  in  New  York  recently,  and  Idaho  heard 
DenMcratlc  National  Chairman  MltcheU  ooa- 
tlnue  here  in  Boise  Saturday  night. 

These  snide  attacks  are  always  quallflad 
at  the  end  of  the  speech  with  the  decent 
thought  that  the  new  administration  is  en- 
titled to  reasonable  time  to  get  its  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  outline  Its  policy,  but  that 
doesn't  stop  the  disgusting  strategy  of  the 
Democrat  Party   leaders. 

Mr.  Mitchell  nuule  himself  rldieulo\u  witb 
an  attack  on  the  Elsenhower  farm  policy. 
While  this  policy  is  yet  to  be  made  clear, 
Mr.  Mitchell  says  it  la  restoring  a  fifth  free- 
dom— the  freedom  to  go  broke.  Doe  needs 
to  search  far  to  find  greater  dlahoneaty  un- 
less, of  course,  it  Is  Just  plain  stupidity. 

Farm  prlcee  have  been  dropping  for  more 
than  a  year.  They  have  not  Just  started  a 
decline  since  the  election,  as  the  Democrat 
leaders  seem  wUllng  to  let  the  public  under- 
stand. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  the 
farm  price  decline  was  well  under  way.  not 
a  single  Democrat  Member  expressed  alarm. 
But  Just  recently,  the  defeated  Democrat 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  Senator  araax- 
MAM.  of  Alabama.,  placed  the  blame  for  the 
farm  price  situation  on  the  RepubUeans. 
So  have  other  Democrat  Senators.  They 
miist  believe  the  public  Is  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind. 

Secretary  of  Agrlculttve  Benson  is  blasted 
right  and  left  by  the  Democrats  for  not  tak- 
ing immediate  action  to  bolster  farm  pricaa. 
There  was  no  similar  appeal  by  the  Demo- 
oraU  to  former  Agriculture  Secretary 
Brannan. 

Farm  prices  have  dropped,  of  couive. 

And  farm  prices  must  have  reasonable  su]>- 
port. 

But  that  support  is  not  at  the  Inilatloa 
levels  the  Truman  administration  foatered. 
Tills  Is  not  opinion,  but  fact. 

Food  costs  became  so  high  that  the  con- 
suming public  was  all  but  |Hlc«d  out  at 
the  market. 

This  created  the  lower  farm  price  sKua- 
tlon — created  surpluses. 

Markets  became  fiooded. 

Prices  dropped. 

ThU  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  whleh 
is  beyond  Government  control. 

Take  the  case  of  beef,  as  an  example.  Beef 
prices  went  up  and  up  until  the  stockmen 
could  hardly  believe  their  eye*. 
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Consequently,  the  industry  expanded. 

Herds  were  enlarged. 

Feeders  were  bought  at  prices  no  thinking 
livestock  man  ever  believed  pennanent,  even 
with  Inflation. 

The  price  of  beef  over  the  counter  soared 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  wage-earner 
to  buy. 

Beef  came  into  surplus. 

Prices  dropped. 

No  thinking  person  can  contend  the  Gov- 
ernment can  keep  beef  prices  so  high  that  the 
consiuner  is  priced  out  of  the  market. 

No  livestock  man  with  the  sense  to  raise 
good  beef  makes  this  contention. 

Had  all  of  this  happened  In  the  days  since 
the  Republican  victory,  that  would  be  an- 
other matter. 

Farm  prices  are  off  11  or  12  percent  in  the 
last  year,  and  have  dropped  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree in  the  early  part  of  this  year  as  the 
consumer  has  found  price  levels  in  some 
products  that  has  enabled  him  to  buy. 

Fact  of  the  matter,  farm  prices  may  now 
firm  a  little. 

The  real  problem  Is  that  the  farmers'  costs 
have  not  dropped  In  proportion  to  the  drop 
in  his  produce. 

Getting  back  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
Mitchell  stripe,  It's  time  they  get  honest  with 
themselves.  This  fifth  freedom  Uz.  Mitchell 
trotted  out  is  a  two-edged  blade. 

If  the  farm  situation  does  contain  a  free- 
dom to  go  broke,  then  that  freedom  was 
set  up  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  party. 

If  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  la  to 
continue  having  inflation  Income,  then  the 
Democratic  Party  has  extended  the  "go- 
broke  freedom"  to  the  consumer. 

Income  taxes  have  made  the  Federal  mare 
go.  and  Income  taxes  come  from  the  people, 
not  the  Democrat  leaders. 

Income  taxes  leave  many  Americans  broke. 

They  can't  blame  President  Elsenhower  for 
that  situation.- 

Six  months,  or  a  year  from  now.  the  Demo- 
crats may  have  reason  to  point  out  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Elsenhower  administration.  But 
they  arc  out  of  order,  at  thla  e«urly  date, 
when  they  make  charges  against  a  new  ad- 
ministration which  has  not  yet  had  any- 
thing resembUng  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Mitchell  did  point  out  that  his  party 
had  plans  to  take  control  of  Congress  In 
the  elections  next  year.  That  is  his  job  and 
his  right.  But  should  President  Eisenhower 
continue  as  well  over  a  S-year  period  as  he 
has  started  in  a  month,  watch  the  Nation 
give  him  a  clear  Republican  Congress  as 
reward  and  encouragement.  The  sane  pub- 
lic that  woke  up  last  November  is  stUl  nm- 
nlng  the  show. 


Address  by  Hoa.  Adlai  E.  Stevensoa  at 
Jeffersoa-JacksM  Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  waaiiWToir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday,  February  27.  1953 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslt  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Adlal 
h.  Stevenson  at  the  Western  Stetes  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  dinner  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  Thursday,  February 
26.  1953. 


•  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  have  just  come  from  a  most  pleasant  visit 
tt>  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Washington. 
!<•  C. — which  is  now  known  in  the  East  as 
"Homburg  Heaven" — and  I  must  s..y  I  had 
never  seen  a  defeated  party  in  such  good 
spirits— untU  I  came  to  Calif ornU. 

But  I  am  happy  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  (Uso 
because  I  was  born  here  and  because  this 
time  I  am  not  seeking  yotu*  electoral  votes. 
You  have  a  way  of  treating  us  visitors,  even 
your  own  grade  B  productions  like  myself, 
so  well  that  we  often  end  up  by  staying  here. 
It  makes  a  good  Illlnolsan  like  me  a  little 
uneasy — the^nore  so  when  I  recall  that  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  who  uttered  that  sound  bit  of 
advice,  "Go  west,  young  man"  was,  like  my- 
self, the  victim  of  a  presidential  contest  with 
a  Republican  general. 

But  I  am  taking  Mr.  Greeley  at  his  word, 
and  I  am  going  west — all  the  way  around 
the  world.  I  suspect  President  Elsenhower 
envies  me  my  trip.  However,  as  a  num- 
ber of  poUtlcal  analysts  have  pointed  out, 
and  the  figures  seem  to  verify,  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame  for  winning  the  election. 

I  have  had  a  happy,  heartening  Journey 
across  the  country.  And  your  presence  here 
tonight  in  such  numbers — and  at  such  a 
price — is  evidence  that  our  friends  are  many 
and  neither  downcast  nor  repentant.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  Democrats  wo\ild 
have  wept  at  the  sight  of  a  few  million  more 
votes.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  we  may 
be  a  defeated  party,  but  we  are  not  a  beaten 
party. 

We  are  not  a  beaten  party  for  nuiny  rea- 
sons and  the  most  important  is  that  we  have 
been  honest  with  the  people.  We  made  no 
effort  to  sugar-coat  bitter  problems  so  that 
they  would  be  easier  to  swallow.  We  told 
the  truth:  we  spoke  our  minds.  And  we 
emerged  from  the  campaign  with  more  good- 
wUl  in  the  bank  than  any  other  defeated 
party  in  recent  history.  I  am  confident  that 
if  we  continue  to  be  forthright  with  the 
American  people,  our  bank  account  of  respect 
win  continue  to  grow. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  honest  with  the 
people  by  supporting  the  new  Administra- 
tion when  we  believe  it  to  be  serving  the 
national  Interest.  If  we  learned  anything 
from  the  last  election,  it  was  that  a  Uttle 
"me-toolsm"  in  the  right  places  will  never 
do  lasting  injury  to  any  political  party. 

The  people  have  entrusted  the  governing 
power  to  the  Republican  Party  and  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower;  they  are  now  the  Instru- 
ments of  oiu  national  purposes.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  patriotism— or  even  self-inter- 
est— to  thwart  them. 

Upon  the  new  President  have  been  laid 
great  burdens  in  a  time  of  peril  for  tis  all. 
As  he  labors  under  their  crushing  weight, 
he  will  have  our  goodwill,  our  good  wishes, 
and  oiir  prayers. 

Indeed,  we  have  all  been  heartened  by  the 
occasions  on  which  the  President,  under  the 
sobering  responsibility  of  authority,  has 
shown  that  he  respects  the  public  weal  more 
than  ebullient  campaign  oratory.  He  has 
quite  properly  rebuked  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress for  unseemly  haste  in  cutting  taxes 
before  making  the  hard  decisions  on  where, 
when,  and  if  expenses  can  be  cut.  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen,  I  am  proud  to  say,  sup- 
ported the  President  with  responsible 
realism. 

And  in  the  resolution  he  has  just  pro- 
posed, the  President  has  repudiated  the  Re- 
publican campaign  mythology  about  dark 
and  sinister  agreements  at  Yalta.  Teheran, 
and  Potsdam.  The  proposed  resolution  re- 
lates to  the  breach  of  those  agreements  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  shameless  violations 
which  have  long  been  denounced  by  every- 
body,   DemocraU    and    RepubUeans    alike. 


Let  us.  I  say.  no  longer  nuJce  eynical  politi- 
cal capital  by  pretending  that  we  evw  con- 
spired in  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  great 
nations. 

Tempting  as  it  Is.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
unworthy  and  mlslettding  words  that  have 
been  uttered  of  late  about  the  7th  Fleet, 
words  Implying  that  President  Truman's  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  Red  China  rather  than 
Formosa. 

But  while  supporting  the  Republicans 
when  they  act  In  the  national  interest,  we 
have  an  equal  responsibUity  to  oppose  them 
when  they  do  violence  to  the  public  interest. 

In  the  coming  months,  many  questions 
await  resolution  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people.  One  of  the  first  is  Udelands  oU.  On 
this  Issue  I  have  expressed  my  views  and 
they  remain  the  same.  But,  however  the 
Congress  may  decide  the  question,  let  us 
make  sure  that  it  does  not  set  In  motion 
the  piecemeal  dismembernient  of  our  great 
public  domain  which  is  held  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  powerful  Interests  who  Interpret 
the  election  as  heralding  an  open  season  for 
the  retail  and  wholesale  transfer  to  the  States 
of  our  great  national  assets — the  forests,  the 
grazing  lands,  the  water,  and  the  minerals. 
Already  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  darkly  hinted 
that  such  plans  are  afoot. 

In  this  connection.  If  you  will  Indulge  me 
a  monaent,  you  may  be  amused,  as  I  was.  by 
a  telegram  to  Senator  Clkmxnts  from  a  man 
in  Kentucky: 

"Chattanooga  Daily  Times  quotes  Senator 
Wcucxa  In  Lincoln  Day  speech  as  favoring 
sale  of  Post  Office  Department  to  private  in- 
tereete.  Please  advise  when  bids  are  to  be 
opened.  I  represent  8  plumbers  and  1  Re- 
publican who  wish  to  acquire  this  property. 
Also  Interested  In  United  States  Mint  and 
Fort  Knox  if  they  are  for  sale." 

I  hope  we  don't  forget  that  the  public  do- 
main belongs  to  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  and.  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  warned  us 
long  ago,  the  descendants  of  both  will  pay 
the  price  if  we  do  not  preserve  their  heritage 
for  them.  And  I  confidently  expect  that  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  will  be  the  public's 
guardians  of  our  forests  and  our  parks,  our 
great  reclamation  programs  and  otir  famUy- 
slzed  farms,  and  of  low-coat  power  for  all 
tho  people. 

Likewise  we  must  vigilantly  protect  the 
great  programs  of  social  progress  which  we 
have  initiated  in  the  past  20  years  and  which 
may  be  in  for  something  less  than  sjnnpa- 
thetic  treatment. 

Incidentally  I  had  been  under  the  very  dis- 
tinct Impression  a  few  months  back  that  the 
Republicans  had  made  off  with  the  Demo- 
cratic farm  plank.  I  guess  I  was  wrong. 
They  just  borrowed  It  temporarily  and  re- 
turned it  very  early  in  November. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  of  these  things 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  tonight.  The  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  t7ill  acquit  themselves  well 
under  the  strong  leadership  of  Sam  Ratbttxn 
In  the  House  and  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  people  can  be  thankful,  too, 
for  the  fine,  enlightened  new  Congressmen  . 
and  the  new  Senators  jrou  have  sent  from  the 
West — hliKx  Mansfuxd,  of  Montana,  and 
HxKRT  Jackson,  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  the 
campaign  for  me  was  the  activity  of  so  many 
independent-minded  citizens,  many  of  whom 
had  never  before  participated  In  a  political 
campaign.  They  found  It  exciting  and  sat- 
isfying to  join  in  making  the  Nation's  great- 
est decisions — what  our  Government  is  to  do 
about  war  and  peace,  about  depression  and 
prosperity,  about  htmian  rights  and  htunan 
liberties.  But  politics,  good  politics,  Is  not 
merely  a  quadrennial  or  biennial  burst  of 
enthTisiasm;  nor  is  it  a  function  reserved  to 
the  so-called  professionals.     In  Its  highest 
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•nd  truest  wnse  poUtics  is  leaderetalp.  and 
leMlenhlp  Is  a  tlme-oonsruning.  braln- 
ooosumlBff.    and    energy-consuming    Job — a 

Job  that  is  open  to  all  citizens. 

This  me&os  tiiat  you  must  organise  In  your 
oooununltles:  you  must  get  and  give  the 
truth.  In  the  places  where  our  organisation 
was  deficient,  we  must  not  turn  our  faces 
from  the  truth,  but  we  must  set  ourselves  to 
the  tough  task  of  putting  our  house  In  order. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Democratic  Party  was 
Just  assuming  power,  after  a  long  period  out 
of  offlce.  In  that  moment  of  triumph  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  this  in  hU  first  Inaugural  ad- 
dress: "The  success  of  a  party  means  little 
escept  when  the  Nation  Is  using  that  party 
Ixx  a  large  and  definite  purpose." 

Now  that  Is  a  chastening  statement  of 
principle  which  our  Republican  friends 
would  currently  do  well  to  bear  In  mind. 
And  each  of  us  as  Indlvldvial  citizens,  owing 
as  we  do  ovir  flrat  and  foremost  allegiance  to 
the  purposes  of  our  country  rather  than  to 
those  of  our  party,  should  be  careful  never 
to  obstruct  the  one  In  order  to  advance  the 
other. 

Wilson's  sober  appraisal  of  the  significance 
of  party  victory  can  be  validly  applied  to 
our  own  present  situation.  A  political  party 
which  cannot  In  defeat  make  Itself  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  larger  national  purposes 
Is  without  significance  In  the  future  political 
life  at  the  country;  and  sooner  rather  than 
later.  It  wlU  be  so  marked  by  the  people  to 
whom  It  must  look  for  the  ret\im  at  trust 
and  confidence  and  victory. 

I  believe  that  there  U  meaning  to  be  found 
In  defeat  as  well  as  In  victory,  that  there  Is 
Important  and  vital  work  to  be  done  by  the 
vanquished  as  well  as  by  the  victor.  The  taak 
we  face  as  a  minority  party  Is  first,  to  face 
resolutely  away  from  the  tempting  paths  of 
vindlctlveneas.  So  far  as  I  can  observe,  that 
Is  already  being  done,  with  a  firm  conviction 
tn  Its  essential  rl^tness.  The  second  part 
at  our  Job  Is  to  define  a  course  ot  thought  and 
actkm  which  contributes  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, for  the  national  Interest  U  both  para- 
numnt  and  inseparable  from  party  Interest. 

One  at  the  most  chaUenglng  aspects  of  this 
Job  U  that  It  seems  never  to  have  been  done 
well  In  the  past.  Latterly.  In  20  years  of 
opposition,  the  Republican  Party  never  dis- 
tinguished Itself  except  by  the  shrill  vehe- 
mence of  Its  criticism  of  the  imperative  ad- 
justments to  the  facts  of  life,  both  at  home 
aiMl  abroad,  which  were  made  under  the 
Imaginative  and  determined  leadership  of 
Prankim  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman.  Our 
Republican  friends  evidently  thotight  the 
definition  ot  minority  was  the  converse  of 
maturity;  that  responsible  conduct  was  not 
required  until  they  attained  maj(»-lty  status. 
Growing  up  Is  always  a  painful  process.  The 
necessity  for  doing  so  swifty  makes  it  worse. 
Perhaps  it  la  a  partisan  thought  but  I  hope 
the  Republican  suffering  Is  confined  to  that 
party  and  not  spread  to  the  country. 

There  Is,  then,  a  unique  oppcw'tunlty  for 
our  party  to  achieve  a  new  distinction.  If 
we  make  the  most  of  it.  we  not  -only  best 
assure  our  own  eventual  triumph,  but  we 
may  create  a  ftattern  of  political  conduct  for 
others  to  see  and  follow,  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  Nation. 

I  fervently  hope  that  we  will  seize  from  de- 
feat the  great  opportunity  it  provides  to  re- 
new and  rebuild  oiu-  strength.  The  times 
are  propitious.  Some  fourteen  million  more 
people  voted  in  1052  than  ever  before.  I 
hope  that  none  of  these  people  will  be  p>er- 
mltted  to  return  to  business  as  usual.  I 
hc^;>e  they  will  be  actively  enrolled  in  the 
political  parties  and  continue  their  work 
there. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  attract  its 
share  of  this  new  Interest,  it  will  have  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  ideallsni 
and  dedication  to  the  public  good  will  not 
be  stifled  or  stultified.  For  the  party  out  of 
power,  principle — and  not  patronge — must 
Inevitably  be  the  only  solvent.  Let  us  not 
fall  to  make  a  virtue  of  our  necessity. 


Out  of  power  as  tn,  the  Democratic  Pkrty 
must  assert  Its  pioneering  concern  for  ursaBt 
human  needs  and  bring  to  bear  upon  tbam 
Its  Imaginative  genius.  Itindled  and  warmed 
as  always  by  the  quUlty  of  bvunan  sympathy 
which  has  been  our  special  distinction  and 
strength;  which  has  m^e  ours  the  party 
not  only  of  the  heart  to  feel,  but  of  the 
head  to  do. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  staggering  question  of 
the  tormented  world  about  xa.  It  was  the 
Democratic  Party  In  power  which  faced  up 
to  the  fact  of  Prussian  Imperialism  and  first 
accepted  an  obligation  to  try  to  make  democ- 
racy secure.  It  was  the  Democratic  Party 
In  power  which  rasped  the  compelling 
dangers  of  Fascist  imperialism,  and  once 
again  directed  the  hope  of  matfklnd  into  col- 
lective efforts  to  Insiire  peace.  It  was  the 
Democratic  Party  in  power  which  Identified 
Conuniinlst  Imperialism  as  no  different  from 
its  earlier  blood  brothers  and  moved  with 
courage  and  determination  to  check  its  sway. 
The  leadership  responsibilities  In  this  era  of 
the  Democratic  Party  <>ut  of  power  are  no 
less  great. 

Within  a  few  days  I  shall  head  west  across 
the  Pacific.  Almost  at  the  top  of  my  itin- 
erary stands  the  name  of  Korea — that  long 
narrow  thrust  of  mountainous  land  which 
sticks  like  a  dagger  in  our  hearts  and  is 
never  absent  from  our  waking  thoughts. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  know  that  the 
KOTean  war  played  a  major  role  In  the  last 
election:  that  It  reflected  a  natural  Impa- 
tience and  frustration  wblch  obscure  o\ir  vi- 
sion and  understanding  of  our  objectives  and 
the  victories  we  have  won  In  the  most  re- 
markable effort  the  world  has  ever  seen  to 
make  collective  secxuity  work.  In  choosing 
to  repel  the  first  armed  aggression  of  the 
Communists,  we  chose  to  make  bitter  sacri- 
fices today  to  save  civilization  tomorrow. 
We  chose  to  expend  some  strength  now  while 
building  greater  strength  for  the  future.  We 
chose  to  fight  a  Umlte<l  war  today  to  avoid 
a  global  war  tomorrows 

Wise  and  courageous  aa  these  dedskma 
were,  and  continue  to  be.  they  grow  more 
dUBcult  to  understand  as  the  misery  and 
despair  lengthen,  and  the  cost  mounts.  The 
loss  of  a  life  Is  no  less  bitter  today  because 
some  time,  in  the  unseen  future,  a  hundred 
lives  might  be  saved — or  even  a  million. 

We  set  out  to  save  the  Republic  of  Korea 
from  aggression,  and  we  succeeded. 

We  set  out  to  avert  a  global  atomic  war 
and  th\u  far  we  have  succeeded. 

We  set  out  to  make  it  clear  that  naked 
aggression,  the  need  ol  world  war.  will  no 
longer  go  unpunished  M  In  the  past — and 
we  have  succeeded. 

And  I  for  one  hope  and  pray  that  we 
shall  be  spared  the  spectacle  of  Democratic 
orators  taking  a  leaf  from  recent  history  and 
mouthing  nonsense  about  "Eisenhower's 
war."  Rather  we  stay  out  of  office  forever 
than  win  it  back  that  way. 

There  are  leaders  among  us  who  would 
have  you  forget  ovir  successes;  who  exploit 
frustration  and  Impatience:  who  tell  you 
that  we  already  are  at  total  war  and  there 
Is  little  to  be  risked  by  enlarging  the  war 
to  the  mainland  of  China. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  offer  false  hope 
of  quick  and  easy  solutions — tinsel  policies 
which  glitter  to  the  eye  but  crumple  In 
the  hand — when  our  need  is  for  policies  of 
iron:  Dull  and  unspectacular,  perhaps,  but 
strong  and  enduring. 

We  Democrats  have  a  special  duty  In  all 
this — we  who  chafed  imder  the  yoke  of 
responsibility  during  the  postwar  years  while 
Europe  was  saved  and  Imperialist  commu- 
nism stopped  in  Korea— we  who  suffered  all 
the  while  the  taunts  of  irresponsible  oppo- 
sition. We  must  continue.  I  say.  to  tell  the 
people  the  truth,  as  we  told  them  throughout 
the  campaign,  that  there  are  no  magic,  cheap. 
short  solutions  to  global  confiict  long  In 
the  making.  And  I  say  to  you  and  all  who 
listen  that  we  must  not  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  goad  the  BepubUcana  to  produce 


quick  miracles  and  daaallng  succe— as.    Let 

us  never  sow  division  wb«n  It  Is  so  Important 
to  harvest  unity. 

The  tensions  and  dUBcuntee  may  get  worse 
before  they  get  better  in  Europe,  la  the 
Middle  East,  in  Asia — all  around  this  world, 
divided  and  in  revolution.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple are  as  sorely  puzzled  as  many  of  us  here 
at  home.  Th^  nature  of  the  struggle  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  them  and,  unlike  this 
heaven -favored  land,  there  Is  lacking  to  many 
the  same  Incenttver  to  make  the  struggl*. 
We  must  labor  to  Increase  these  Incentives, 
to  prove  to  misery- laden  millions  that 
democracy  can  provide  the  right  to  think, 
to  believe,  and  to  eat,  as  well  as  vote. 

That  others  have  reservations  about  our 
unerring  wisdom,  that  some  cannot  or  will 
not  fall  in  step  at  our  pace  must  not  exas- 
perate and  defeat  us.  We  must  take  care 
not  to  amuse  our  foes  and  frljhten  onr 
friends.  And.  In  the  dark  majesty  of  the 
Issue  of  life  or  death,  neither  of  us  will  ad- 
vance our  overriding  interest  In  i>eace  by 
outbursts  of  temper  against  each  other  or 
by  ill-considered  miiscle  flexing  against  the 
common  foe. 

Patience — firm.  Intelligent,  understand- 
ing— seems  to  be  In  short  supply.  Tet. 
It  Is  the  indispensable  quality  of  leadership 
of  the  diverse  elements  of  the  free  world 
and  of  the  unconunltted  mlUloiu  groping 
their  way  Into  the  sxmllgbt  of  a  better  world, 
pray  Qod.  It  U  also  the  essential  of  a  politi- 
cal party  which,  after  the  exhilaration  of 
executive  responsibility,  finds  Itself  in  the 
lees  dramatic  role  of  proving  again  Its  quali- 
fications for  public  confidence. 

What  we  as  a  party  must  cultivate  Is  What 
the  Nation  must  have.  In  defeat  we  can 
make  ourselves  servants  of  the  national  pur- 
pose  for  peace.  There  Is  no  greater  or  better 
political  deatlny. 


IiTeslicalMa  of  tk«  V«k*  •! 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AaKAJtsas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBS  UNTTSD  STATB 

Friday.  February  27, 19S3 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  state- 
ment  by  Edward  W.  Barrett,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  with  re- 
gard to  the  current  Investigation  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  The  statement  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
ime  on  February  26.  1953.  and  also  was 
carried  the  following  day  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
A  Fsm  Changs  poi  trx  Voice — Foaacn  As- 

HTSTAWT      SKCXETAKT      OT     STATS      CBRICIZXS 
CUSaXMT    iNVXSneATIOK 

(By  Edward  W.  BarreU) 
(The  writer  of  the  following  was  a  top 
psychological  warfare  executive  In  Elsen- 
hower's Air  Force  headquarters,  overseas 
director  of  OWI,  editorial  director  of  a  na- 
tional magazine,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  from  1950  to  early 
l»5a.) 

Americans,  with  their  deep  sense  of  fair 
play,  would  Insist  on  fairness  to  a  current 
imderdog— the  Voice  or  America — If  they 
knew  the  fuU  story.  They  owe  It  to  the 
Nation  to  take  the  Issue  out  of  the  circus 
ring  and  have  it  handled  fairly,  decently, 
constructively,  and  responsibly.  The  stakes 
are  high. 
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The  Voice  still  has  important  shortcom- 
ings. I  know.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
intricate  of  a  dozen  operations  for  which  I 
had  responsibUity  in  1050  and  1951.  I  de- 
voted long  hours  to  trying  to  help  Improve 
it.  We  made  some  progress.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  distinguished  watchdog  committee  set 
up  by  Congress,  it  was  greatly  Improved  and 
efficiently  administered.  Today,  the  Krem- 
lin fears  the  Voice,  devoting  one-thousand- 
odd  transmitters  and  an  estimated  10,000 
men  to  trying  to  drown  it  out. 

However,  the  Voice  still  has  perhaps  10  or 
15  percent  of  the  faults  ascribed  to  it  In 
the  current  television  Jamboree  staged  by  a 
United  States  Senator.  The  fact  that  it  Is 
no  worse  will  emerge  If  affirmative  testimony 
is  ever  heard.  There  are  many  reports  that 
the  affirmative  may  not  get  a  public  hearing. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  plea. 

As  the  President  has  said,  we  cannot  hope 
to  win  the  cold  war  unless  we  win  the  minds 
of  men.  Anyone  who  has  read  the  increas- 
ingly frequent  bleats  of  the  Soviet  press 
answering  the  Voice  of  America  knows  that 
the  Voice  operation  is,  of  necessity,  a  key 
weapon  in  the  cold  war.  Whatever  Its  faults, 
it  has  been  laboriously  developed  and  has 
trained  a  substantial  crew  In  the  Intricate 
business  of  international  brockdcastlng. 
Such  a  weapon  cannot  be  construed  or 
reconstructed  overnight,  skilled  personnel 
cannot  be  developed  on  short  notice.  If 
America  is  to  have  the  m(«t  efficient  possible 
psychological  operation.  It  had  better  not. 
In  a  wave  of  misguided  hysteria,  destroy 
the  foundation  on  which  it  is  to  build. 

The  constructive  course  Is  hardly  that  of 
a  dally  televised  procession  of  hand-picked 
witnesses  consisting  almost  entirely  of  dis- 
gruntled persons  who  have  been  fired,  de- 
moted, or  passed  over — the  kind  of  malcon- 
tents to  be  found  in  any  large  organisation. 
It  is  hardly  that  of  giving  nationally  pub- 
licized hearings  to  one  ex-t-mployee  charging 
willful  waste  in  locating  transmitters  while 
keeping  the  door  closed  to  an  array  of  well- 
known  engineers  waiting  to  testify  to  the 
contrary.  The  constructive  eoxirse  is  hardly 
that  or  staging  a  national  television  hearing 
for  a  discharged  young  woman  to  go  through 
thrice-rehearsed  slander  of  veteran  public 
servants  while  those  Individuals  get  either 
no  chance  or  a  very  belated  chance 
to  defend  themselves  publicly.  And  one 
might  even  question  the  wisdom  of  parad- 
ing the  alleged  inner  workings  of  America's 
propaganda  mechanism  before  cameras  while 
Soviet  and  satellite  embassy  staffs  sit  before 
their  TV  screen  taking  note. 

In  the  Nation's  interest,  the  whole  busi- 
ness should  be  taken  out  of  the  carnival  tent 
and  subjected  to  intensive  but  impartial  in- 
vestigation under  a  chairman  who  has  a 
repuutlon  for  being  more  Interested  in  mak- 
ing progress  thsib  In  making  headlines.  The 
Job  could  be  done  by  President  Elsenhower's 
capable  new  Commission  on  Psychological 
Strategy.  In  Congress,  it  could  best  be  done 
by  a  permanent  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  International  Information — a 
truly  bipartisan  committee  such  as  has  often 
been  recommended,  most  recently  by  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Information.  International 
persuasion  Is  inordinately  complex  business, 
requiring  long,  patient  study.  lU  effective- 
ness U  not  to  be  gUbly  judged  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  word  "antl-Communlst" 
Is  used  In  scripts. 

Friends  have  urged  me  not  to  "get  mixed 
up  in  this  mess,"  not  to  answer  inquiries 
about  it.  They  said  that,  by  so  doing.  I 
would  only  subject  myself  to  concerted  at- 
tacks and  distortions  by  the  inquisitor  and 
his  JournalUtic  sateUites.  Thus  far,  I  have 
heeded  their  advice.  I  have  hc4>ed  that 
Senators  Muitot,  Sncuforotf,  and  Jacksow 
could  force  the  current  hearings  into  chan- 
nels of  objective  Inquiry.  They  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  current  of- 
ficials of  the  Voice  have  been  instructed  to 
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keep  dlent,  to  say  nothing  unless  the  cur- 
rent Inquiry  unexpectedly  offers  a  hearing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  story.  So  someone 
who  knows  the  complex  field  of  International 
persuasion  has  to  speak  up. 

I  know  most  of  the  Voice's  fUws.  They 
result  chiefly  from  tour  causes:  (1>  Per- 
sistent Inability  to  recruit  enough  first-rate 
executives  and  engineers  because  of  fear  of 
being  slandered  and  becaiise  of  low  pay. 
(Doing  at  least  twice  as  much  broadcasting 
as  NBC,  the  Voice  has  less  than  one  one- 
hundredth  as  many  well-paid  Jobs  as  NBC). 
(2)  The  enormous  complexities  and  personal 
frictions  that  inevitably  exist  in  any  organi- 
zation which  is  broadcasting  daily  in  46  lan- 
guages. (3)  The  governmental  regulations 
and  red  tape,  essential,  and  nonessential, 
that  Impede  recruiting,  personnel  adminis- 
tration, and  contracting.  (4)  The  fact  that 
Voice  officials  have  always  been  forced  to 
spend  more  time  combating  irresponsible 
charges  of  nonexistent  faulte  than  they 
could  give  to  the  correction  of  real  faults. 

Like  any  large  organization,  the  Voice  also 
has  Internecine  differences,  some  healthy  and 
some  unfortunate,  and  has  Its  share  of  those 
malcontents  who  alibi  their  own  failures 
with  dire  tales  about  others.  An  inquiry 
devoted  solely  to  the  lurid  testimony  of  the 
disgruntled  would  make  any  agency  or  pri- 
vate busUiess  seem  disgraceful. 

The  Voice  may  have  other  faults.  Despite 
extreme  precautions,  it  might  even  conceiv- 
ably be  penetrated  by  a  subversive  or  two 
since  the  Kremlin  obviously  fears  It.  But 
there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  look 
for  such  things. 

A  responsible  Investigation  like  that  urged 
above  could  well  concern  Itself  with  baaic 
Issues.     It  should  Investigate: 

1.  Whether  there  are  clear  ways  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  Voice  broadcasts 

and  whether  the  present  extensive  evalua- 
tion techniques  can  be  improved. 

2.  Whether  the  location  of  new  transmit- 
ters, originally  reviewed  and  approved  by 
large  numbers  of  dlstlnguUhed  scientists 
and  engineers,  are  soimd;  yhether  they  are 
deliatable;  or  whether  they  are  "sabotage" 
as  one  ex-employee  charged  in  flamboyantly 
publiclaed  testimony. 

8.  Whether  the  long-existing  system  of  re- 
quiring a  full  FBI  investigation  of  every 
Voice  employee,  the  most  drastic  precau- 
tions existing  in  any  normal  agency.  Is 
enough  to  Insure  loyalty  and  security. 

4.  Whether  the  current  Investigators  are 
right  m  their  apparent  belief  that  effective 
broadcasts  to  Communist  audiences  must 
persistently  and  stridently  denounce  all 
Communists — or  whether  It  Is  childish  to 
antagonize  at  the  outset  those  one  seeks  to 
win  over. 

6.  Whether  the  State  Department  was  Jus- 
tified last  week  in  rushing  out.  under  the 
Senator's  prodding,  an  order  forbidding  quo- 
tation of  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  etc., 
under  any  circumstances.  A  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  propaganda,  until  the  Senator  took 
over,  was  that  It  was  effective  to  quote  the 
opposition  against  Itself,  to  quote  Stalin 
against  Stalin,  and  to  quote  Henry  Wallace's 
anti-Soviet  blast  after  he  had  been  lionized 
by  Soviet  propaganda. 

6.  Whether  there  has  been  mismanage- 
ment of  radio  facilities,  as  charged  by  one 
ex-employee.  The  last  time  such  a  charge 
was  made  in  Congress,  in  1951,  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Ra- 
dio and  Television  Broadcasters  to  have  an 
inquiry  made.  A  distinguished  conunittee 
did  so,  praised  the  program,  made  construc- 
tive suggestions,  and  reported  no  significant 
evidence  of  mismanagement. 

7.  Whether  there  are  ways  to  protect  pub- 
lic servants  In  the  Voice  from  nationwide 
slander  by  any  discharged  person  who  wants 
to  testify,  with  Immunity  before  such  a 
hearing. 


8.  Whether  malcontents'  testimony  Is  to  b« 
valued  above  the  generally — but  not  un- 
cpiallfledly — favorable  findings  resulting 
from  a  5 -month  study  by  a  previoxis  group 
of  trained  investigators  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  conclusions  of  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  from  the  radio  Industry, 
and  the  findings,  during  5  years  of  painstak- 
ing study,  by  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information. 


Address  bj  Ambassador  Bowers  at 
InaaguratioB  of  Poinsett  Librarj, 
Santiago,  Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an  address  de- 
Uvered  by  Mr.  Claude  O.  Bowers,  Ambas> 
sador  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  on 
December  15,  1952.  together  with  re- 
marks by  Miss  Isabelle  Entrikin,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Poin- 
sett Library  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Adokkss  or  Claxtdk  G.  Bowtbb,  AicBAssaooa  xo 

Chilx 

This  information  center  la  basically  a  li- 
brary where  books  wlU  be  available  to 
Chileans  on  technical  subjects  and  an  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  life  In  the  United  States. 
A  trained  American  Ubrarlan  wlU  be  In 
charge  who  wlU  be  able  to  facUitate  the  work 
of  research,  to  advise  those  Interested  in  the 
North  American  scene  as  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  available  to  the  librarians 
of  Chile  as  a  consultant  whenever  desired. 
We  plan  to  make  this  Information  center  a 
model  of  the  typical  libraries  of  my  country 
and  of  lU  methods  of  serving  the  reading 
public.  We  plan  it  as  a  place  where  the  gen- 
eral public  may  come  easily  for  Information 
about  the  North  American  way  of  life.  Wher- 
ever these  Information  centers  have  been 
established  their  popularity  is  attested  by 
the  general  Interest  of  the  people.  Books 
may  be  borrowed,  and  moving  plctiu'es  will 
be  shown.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  in- 
formation center  is  not  a  propaganda  organ 
but  a  real  information  center,  though  we 
hope  that  through  this  information  service 
a  more  realistic  idea  of  North  American  life 
wiU  be  known.  We  hope  that  Chileans  in 
sincere  search  of  information  may  feel  free 
to  come  and  go  famUlarly  and  feel  at  home 
and  among  friends. 

We  have  a  special  reason  for  naming  this 
after  Joel  Poinsett.  He  was  the  first  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  United  States  in 
Chile,  and  he  came  In  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  fcN*  Chilean  independence.  He  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  and  counselor  of 
Carrera.  and  within  my  time  here  a  bronze 
tablet  conunemoratlng  that  historic  friend- 
ship has  been  placed  on  the  monument  of 
the  great  Chilean  in  the  Plaza  Bulnes.  He 
sat  in  unofficially  on  the  writing  of  the 
Chilean  Declaration  of  Independence.  On 
request,  he  submitted  a  draft  for  the  first 
constitution.  When  the  fortunes  of-  war  aet 
in  against  the  patriots  he  accompanied  Car- 
rera on  his  military  expedition  in  the  south, 
and  though  a  diplomat,  instructed  to  be  neu- 
tral, he  became  a  aoidier  and  fought  shouder 
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to  ahoulder  with  the  Chlleana  and  narrowly 
•scaped  death. 

On  the  flnt  annhrersary  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence  be  gave  a  brilliant  ball,  at- 
tended by  the  brave  men  and  beautiful  wom- 
en of  the  community. 

He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  the 
Chilean  people  and  confidence  In  the  future 
of  a  land  >o  abundantly  blessed  by  nature. 
He  hoped  for  political  Institutions  guaran- 
teeing the  freedoms  of  the  people,  but  he 
knew  that  the  happiness  of  nations  calls  for 
material  progress.  It  Is  significant  of  his 
foresight  and  statesmanship  that  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Chilean  Republic  be  became  an 
active  member  of  an  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment. He  understood  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  what  we  so  clearly  see  today. 

Poinsett  was  a  great  American  statesman— 
the  greatest  Minister  of  Defense  my  country 
had  known  up  until  his  time.  Emrlng  his 
one  term  In  Congress  his  most  notable  speech 
was  Intended  to  create  a  sympathetic  Interest 
in  Chile.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  his  own  country,  and  the  fa- 
mous Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington 
waa  the  fruition  of  an  organization  he  had 
created  to  encourage  scientific  studies. 

So  in  the  naming  of  this  information  cen- 
ter we  have  honored  a  man  who  loved  and 
understood  Chile  and  who  had  an  \mbounded 
faith  In  its  future;  and  in  naming  it  after 
him  we  are  also  paying  tribute  to  Carrera. 
with  whom  he  maintained  affectionate  rela- 
tions to  the  end.  Thus  we  associate  them  In 
death  as  they  were  associated  in  life,  and  I 
like  to  think  that  both  would  be  pleased. 

Addkiss  bt  Miss  Isabxllx  EifTVixiir 

The  Poinsett  Library  is  planned  on  the 
pattern  of  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  It  offers  the  people  of  Chile  the 
same  books  and  the  same  reference  services 
that  are  found  in  hundreds  of  public  librar- 
ies all  over  the  United  States.  There  are, 
however,  certain  limitations  in  this  institu- 
tion. It  is  new,  and  we  have  not  many 
books.  Also,  we  are  trying  not  to  duplicate 
nor  to  rival  In  any  way  existing  libraries  In 
Santiago.  For  this  reason,  we  have  only 
books  about  the  United  States  and  books  by 
United  States  authors.  Some  of  these  books 
have  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  more 
of  them  will  be  In  the  future.  As  far  as 
possible  we  shall  buy  Spanish  translations 
in  addition  to  the  English,  but  many  have 
never  been  translated.  However,  this  offers 
no  problem  to  the  many  Chileans  who  read 
English  readily. 

All  of  the  services  of  the  center  are  open 
to  all  the  people  in  Santiago  and,  Indeed, 
of  Chile,  as  far  as  they  go.  All  are  entirely 
free.  There  are  reference  books  which  may 
not  be  borrowed  for  use  at  home  but  must 
be  iised  here,  but  all  other  books  may  be 
borrowed  for  reading  at  home,  after  an  ap- 
plication card  has  been  properly  filled  out 
and  completed  with  the  name  and  telephone 
number  of  a  guarantor  who  undertakes  to 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  use  and  timely 
return  of  the  books. 

Most  of  the  books  may  be  borrowed  for  2 
weeks;  magazines  for  1  week  only.  If  they 
are  kept  over  the  date  due,  a  fine  will  be 
charged.  But  let  us  hope  all  books  wUl  be 
returned  on  time  and  without  incurring  such 
a  fine. 

There  will  also  be  books  for  children. 
They  are  not  quite  ready  at  this  time,  but 
will  be  within  a  few  weeks.  Children's  ap- 
plications should  be  signed  by  their  parents, 
who  assume  responsibility  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  books  by  their  children. 

This  is  a  service  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  extend  to  the  people  of  Chile 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  thus  come  to 
know  each  other  better.  We  believe  that' 
the  records  of  oiir  best  thought,  our  creative 
art,  literature,  science,  and  technology  exist 
In  our  books,  and  by  placing  a  collection  of 


these  books  in  the  very  heart  of  Chile,  we 
place  there  the  best  c^erings  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. By  reading  our  books  the  people  of 
Chile  nxay  find  that,  in  some  measiire,  we 
have  many  problems  in  common  and  that 
we  share  many  ambitions,  aspirations,  and 
hopes. 


Resi|[iiatioB  of  Dondd  C.  Cook,  Cluirmaa 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchanfc  Com- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Donald  C.  Cook, 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  in  connection  with 
the  submission  of  his  resignation  to  the 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Donald  C.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and  a  Demo- 
crat, has  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  but  will  stay  on  until  a  replace- 
ment is  chosen.  Quite  understandably,  this 
was  not  a  development  which  could  compete 
for  headlines  in  this  time  of  trouble  and  txir- 
moil.  It  would  be  a  pity,  however,  if  the 
good  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Cook  bowed  out 
were  to  go  unnoticed.  He  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"My  decision  to  resign  does  not  reflect  any 
Judgment  that  continued  service  with  the 
Commission  under  your  administration 
woiild  be  incompatible  with  my  views  on 
Federal  regulatory  policies  in  the  utilities 
and  securities  field.  Instead,  I  believe  that 
I  could  serve  with  great  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  your  administration. 

"Indeed,  this  is  only  a  refiectlon  of  belief 
that  all  of  us  must  be  good  citizens  first  and 
party  members  only  thereafter.  But  I  have 
been  in  the  public  service  for  over  15  of  the 
last  17  years.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  I  am 
now  entitled  to  pass  on  the  burdens  of  public 
life  to  others  and  return  to  private  life  to  ful- 
fill my  obligations  to  my  family.  Together 
with  all  other  Americans  whose  first  concern 
Is  with  the  public  welfare,  I  hope  that  your 
administration  will  be  a  truly  great  one." 

This  Is  an  expression  which  speaks  well  for 
Mr.  Cook.  It  must  also  be  gratifying  to  a 
man  who  may  be  wondering  by  this  time  why 
he  ever  wanted  to  be  President. 


Address  by  James  K.  Kaadson  Before 
Traffic  Clab  of  Topcka,  Kans. 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAirsAS 
ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATBS 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  a  splendid 
address  delivered  by  James  K.  Knud- 


8on,  Defense  Transport  Administrator, 
before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Topeka  on 
January  29,  1953. 

In  this  address  Mr.  Knudson  discusses 
the  problem  that  annually  confronts 
Kansas  in  the  movement  of  its  wheat  at 
harvest  time. 

I  desire  to  state  that  during  my  term 
as  Governor  and  since  I  have  been  Sen- 
ator I  have  had  the  finest  cooperation 
from  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
roads, from  the  railroads  themselves  and 
the  terminal  elevator  owners  In  the 
movement  of  large  quantities  of  wheat 
during  the  harvest  period. 

This  year  Kansas,  as  well  as  other 
wheat  producing  States,  is  going  to  be 
confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
a  larger  amount  of  stored  wheat  under 
Commodity  Credit  being  released  on 
April  30  than  any  previous  year. 

Kansas  farmers  put  167,153,847  bushels 
of  1952  wheat  under  price-support  pro- 
grams. The  breakdown  is  126,863  ware- 
house-stored loans  covering  119,650,561 
bushels,  13,271  farm-stored  loans  cover- 
ing 23,278,330  bushels,  and  10,050  pur- 
chase agreements  covering  24,224.956 
bushels.  The  previous  high  record  was 
in  1942  when  slightly  over  90  million 
bushels  were  put  under  farm-stored  and 
warehouse-stored  loans.  The  average 
price-support  rate  on  a  farm-stored 
basis  is  about  $2.24.  and  the  value  of  the 
1952  wheat  under  loan  is  about  $374 
million.  The  volume  is  equal  to  54  per- 
cent of  the  all-time  high  record  crop  of 
about  309  million  bushels. 

Present  crop  forecasts  Indicate  that 
Kansas  will  produce  less  than  a  normal 
crop  this  year,  and  that  will,  of  course, 
have  some  effect  on  the  movement  of 
wheat  at  harvest  time. 

On  the  other  hand.  Government  offi- 
cials advise  me  that  terminal -storage 
space  at  ports  and  other  large  warehouse 
centers  is  practically  filled  at  the  present 
time.  This  means  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  move  grain  out  of  our 
State  in  time  for  storing  the  1953  crop. 

For  several  years  I  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  try  and 
work  out  a  staggered  date  of  maturity  on 
wheat  loans.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
suggestion  that  the  loans  mature  over  a 
3-month,  or  more,  period,  rather  than  all 
mature  on  the  same  date,  April  30.  has 
merit.  I  expect  to  do  some  further  work 
on  it  this  year. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoco, 
as  follows: 

About  18M,  a  Mormon  emigrant  caravan 
trudged  across  the  Nebraska  prairies  en 
route  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah.  ) 
Pushing  a  handcart  In  this  caravan  was  my 
grandfather,  unknowingly  bypassing  the  be- 
ginnings, a  couple  hundred  miles  south,  of 
this  community  which  Is  today  the  capital 
of  a  great  State.  Granddad  had  his  own 
affairs  in  mind  and  the  pioneer  Brlgham 
Toung.  his  leader,  may  have  thought  that 
Kansas  did  not  meet  the  security  specifica- 
tions of  the  day.  Neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  knew  what  was  to  occur  In  "bleeding 
Kansas"  between  1854  and  the  day  that 
Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
34th  State  on  January  29,  1861 — 92  years  ago 
today,  but  I  assure  you  of  one  thing:  My 
forbears  are  of  the  same  pioneer  stock  as 
yours,  whose  paramount  interest  is  In  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  and  the  tradition  of 
liberty  for  which  it  stands. 
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Tou  who  are  famUlar  with  Kanaas  history 
know  of  the  bitter  strife  which  existed  be- 
tween those  who  were  favcnrable  and  those 
who  opposed  the  existence  of  slavery  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  torltory  and  how 
there  came  to  be  four,  cr  perhaps  more, 
constitutional  conventions  held  before  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State  waa 
finally  accomplished.  Just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Since  thoee  fateful  days.  Kansas  has  al- 
ways been  a  pivotal  State  In  one  way  or 
another,  and  you  have  but  recently  reached 
the  apmtheoeis  of  your  deserving  prominence. 
As  the  son  of  a  pioneer  and  as  a  Oovem- 
ment  ofllcial.  I  salute  you. 

Kansas  has  produced  many  men  of  na- 
tional prominence  since  1854.  Jim  Lane: 
Senator  Roas.  who  cast  the  deciding  vote 
agalnat  the  Impeachment  of  Prealdent  An- 
drew Johnson,  the  17th  President  of  the 
United  States:  John  J.  Ingalls.  a  United 
States  Senator  whoee  authorship  of  the  poem 
"Opportunity"  also  gives  him  immortality; 
Governor  St.  John,  ardent  prohibitionist; 
Gen.  Frederick  Funston.  who  led  the  fa- 
mous 20th  Kansas  Regiment  in  the  Philip- 
pines; Jess  WUlard,  of  Potawutomle  County, 
who  bowed  only  when  he  met  Jack  Dempeey 
from  Utab;  Charles  Curtis,  tlie  Kaw  Indian 
who  became  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Sutes;  WlUiam  Allen  WhlU,  the  sage  of 
Emporia:  Alf  Landon.  who  rode  the  elephant 
gamely  when  It  was  destined  neither  to  win, 
place,  or  ahow;  Senator  Clyde  Reed,  whoaa 
benefloent  Influence  in  the  world  of  trans- 
portation is  known  to  all  of  us.  All  of  these 
men.  and  others  whom  I  will  later  mention, 
left  their  footprints  In  th«  solid  stratum  at 
this  country's  time. 

And  last  week  the  man  from  Abilene,  with 
prayer  and  praise,  was  made  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  our  Oovernnkent  and 
country  wUl  now  naove  forward  on  the  basts 
o<  virtues  that  spring  from  Kansas  soli. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Inaugtural.  I  attended  a 
banquet,  the  host  of  which  was  the  presi- 
dent of.  the  Santa  Fa  RallroiMl.  which  also 
had  Its  beginnings  here  in  ToiMka. 

When  construction  at  the  Santa  Fs  had 
progreesed  from  Topeka  to  within  a  few 
mUes  of  Wakanua.  Colonel  Holllday,  the 
"father  of  the  Santa  Fe.**  called  forth  galea 
of  derision  with  his  prophecy  that  the  Santa 
Fe  would  buUd  to  San  Francisco  on  the  vest, 
•outh  to  the  OuU,  and  east  to  Chicago. 

How  visionary  could  a  man  bef  If  he  had 
added  "and  someday  be  host  to  the  Nation's 
great  and  near  great  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment." he  would  have  added  a  note  at  hilarity 
to  the  derision. 

But  Topeka  and  the  visions  at  her  pioneers 
would  not  die.  The  Good  Book  saya.  "With- 
out vlalon.  people  pertsh." 

Fire  might — and  did — destroy  this  town 
only  a  few  days  after  its  founding.  Drought 
has  parched  its  countryside,  as  in  the  fearful 
summer  of  1850.  Oraashoppers  stripped  tha 
wheatlands  and  even  stalled  the  tralna  by 
causing  the  locomotive  wheels  to  spin  on 
these  masses  of  crushed  Insects,  as  In  the 
nightmare  season  of  1874.  There  was  drought 
again  in  1938.  But  all  these  were  only  tem- 
porary setbacka;  tiM  vlskm  was.  and  la,  atUl 
before  you. 

Transcontinental  transportation  waa  part 
of  that  vision,  for  Topeka  and  thoee  men  of 
Topeka  like  Cyrua  HoUlday  and  Dr.  F.  L. 
Crane,  were  Intent  on  the  esUibUshment  of 
commercial  transportation  lloea  both  east 
and  west.  Railroad  construction  bogged 
down  with  financial  and  phyaical  obstaclea. 
but  they  were  Impatient  of  obstaclea;  they 
and  their  successors  strove  dctggedly  ahead 
to  complete  the  railroad  lines  required  to 
afford  access  to  needed  markets.  It  was  rec- 
ognised by  these  men  that  production, 
transportation,  and  marketing  must  go  hand 
In  hand.  And  what  I  have  siUd  about  the 
SanU  Fe  could  be  said  with  ec|ual  historical 
rhetoric  about  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Bock  XaUnd.  and  tha 
M.K.AT. 


Although  the  Initial  construction  of  the 
Santa  Fe  was  aouthward  from  Topdca.  to 
serve  certain  coal  deposlU  in  that  loeaUty, 
your  best-known  traffic  has,  even  tram,  these 
early  days,  been  of  a  lighter  color,  the  golden 
harvest  of  Kansas  wheat. 

And  this  Is  where,  today,  X  fit  Into  your 
picture. 

As  all  of  you  know,  perhaps  too  well,  the 
annual  wheat  harvest  places  a  heavy  strain 
each  year  on  the  transport  facilities  avaU- 
able  to  move  It  and  upon  the  storage  facili- 
ties to  house  it.  Because  of  Its  seasonal 
character  and  the  great  volume  of  this  traffic. 
Its  movement  to  market  presents  a  most 
difficult  problem.  The  carriers,  the  shippers, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are 
acutely  aware  of  these  difficulties,  and  about 
this  time  each  year  we  begin  exploring  the 
situation  to  formulate  plans  for  moving  the 
coming  crop. 

Although  the  service  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  car  servicemen  of  the  rail- 
roads are  constantly  observing  and  working 
on  this  perennial  problem.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  say  here  that  for  a  number  of  years  we 
in  the  Commission  have  had  the  firm  sup- 
port at  the  governors  of  the  grain  States, 
including  your  fine  Governor  Arn,  and  of  the 
entire  Kansas  congressional  delegation.  I 
Include  In  this  yotir  two  present  Senators, 
Senator  Awdbxw  Schokpfkl  and  Senator 
Fkanx  CAaLsoN.  and  Representative  CLrrroao 
Hopx.  While  these  gentlemen  have  been  our 
friends,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  among 
our  severest  critics,  and  rightly  so.  We  have 
had  our  attention  called  to  bad  freight-car 
situations  in  Kansas  so  often  by  these  gentle- 
men whose  first  Interest  Is  in  the  Kansas 
shipper  that  we  can  almost  regard  their  ob- 
servations as  barometers  of  the  car  supply. 
It  Is  with  their  help  that  we  hope  to  over- 
conM  this  evU  once  aiul  for  all. 

Last  year's  manner  of  handling  your  car 
aupply  and  Its  results,  of  course,  left  a  par- 
tial glow  of  satisfaction.  The  carried  of  the 
country  tximed  in  a  creditable  performance. 
TTiere  was  also  evident  a  cooperative  spirit 
on  the  part  of  shippers  and  some  Government 
agencies. 

When  I  was  In  Ksnsas  City  last  spring  to 
discuss  the  handling  of  the  1962  crop,  every- 
body knew  it  would  be  a  big  one.  In  some 
quarters  we  were  thought  to  be  shooting  for 
the  moon  in  planning  to  obtain  a  westward 
movement  of  1.S00  empty  boxcars  a  day. 
However,  the  imxpectlve  voltmie  clearly 
called  for  that  measure  of  preparation,  and 
the  carriers  made  ready  to  carry  through. 

In  April  over  40.000  cars  moved  westward 
through  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  gateways, 
an  average  of  more  than  1,300  a  day.  With 
the  Issuance  of  order  85  by  the  car  service 
divlalon  of  the  AAB.  this  volxmie  swelled 
above  61/)00  cars  In  May.  nearly  1.660  a  day. 
At  the  end  of  that  month,  the  carriers  In 
this  area  had  more  than  26,000  boxcars  on 
hand. 

Tb*  weatward  movement  ot  empty  boxcars 
continued  In  June  at  more  than  1.450  a  day, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  . 
grain  movement  from  Kansas  was  completed. 

Of  the  6,300  country  elevators  in  this 
region,  very  few  were  blocked  more  than  24 
hours.  Throughout  the  season,  just  ozm 
embargo  sraa  Issued  In  the  whole  winter 
wheat  area — and  that  only  a  partial  on*— > 
and  it  was  canceled  at  the  end  of  July. 

This  was  a  shining  example  of  shipper- 
carrier-Government  cooperation.  In  moving 
one  of  the  greatest  crops  on  record,  the 
carriers  bandied  some  140.000  cars  between 
June  1  and  July  12.  more  than  twice  the 
number  moved  during  the  same  period  in 
1951.  The  eastern  roada.  responsive  to  order 
85,  boosted  the  westbound  volume  of  empty 
cara.  And  a  vigilant  Job  of  watching,  polic- 
ing, and  reporting  was  done  by  our  service 
agents  and  by  representatives  ot  the  ear 
service  division. 

The  Commission's  authority  with  respect 
to  car  service  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cope 
with  any  ordinary  sUuaUona  and  in  q>a«k- 


Ing  of  such  situations  I  do  not  include  sucb 
disasters  as  your  1050  flood,  the  1962  Oall- 
fCM-nia  earthquake,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
We  in  the  Commission  have  learned  much 
with  respect  to  car  supply  and  car  service 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  I  believe  that 
at  present  we  are  better  aUe  to  perfo  -m  the 
duties  which  Congress  Imposed  upon  us  than 
we  have  been  at  any  time  In  the  past.  We 
have  a  fleld  force  emplo]red  by  the  Bureau 
of  Service  which  is  composed  of  experienced, 
practical  men  organised  and  disciplined  into 
an  effective  force.  As  a  result  of  our  experi- 
ence we  now  have  In  effect,  and  have  had 
more  than  2  years,  Service  Order  866  which 
Is  deelgned  to  secure  through  the  railroads 
the  most  efficient  car  service  which  they  can 
provide.  Brtefly,  it  requires  that  the  rail- 
roads maintain  sxifBcient  records  and  super- 
visory personnel  to  avoid.  In  all  Instances. 
delay  In  the  movement  and  handling  of  cars 
of  all  types.  It  is  not  a  bxirden  on  the  rail- 
roads. It  Is  a  l>enefit  to  its  shippers,  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  conunerce  of  the  people. 
We  have  had  no  serious  complaints  as  to  the 
severity  at  the  order  and.  during  recent 
months,  comparatively  few  violations  therecrf. 

Now  we  have  all  had  an  enlightening  ex- 
perience, we  have  learned  something  from 
it,  and  we  hope  It  wlU  be  poesible  to  give 
a  repeat  performance  this  season  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  But  I  would  be  lacking  in 
candor  were  I  to  tell  you  that  such  repeti- 
tion may  confidently  be  expected. 

In  the  first  place  jrou  have  a  large  carry- 
over of  last  year's  wheat  on  hand.  It  was 
113  million  bushels  In  1952.  It  Is  25  million 
now.  More  in  all  positions.  So  that  even 
though  your  crop  this  year  may  be  lighter 
there  is  wheat  to  move. 

Again,  it  must  be  recognised  that  business 
conditions  in  the  East  last  year  resulted  in 
a  slackening  in  boxcar  loadings,  thus  en- 
abling the  official-territory  roads  to  swell  the 
westward  movement  of  cars,  as  sought  by 
Order  86.  Moreover,  the  weather  was  vir- 
tuaUy  ideal  tor  uninterrupted  movement  ot 
the  Texas  crop  and  getting  it  promptly  out 
of  the  way  so  that  cars  could  be  released 
for  the  maturing  crops  of  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  grain. 

On  top  of  this,  we  have  had  a  few  good 
export  years,  last  year  being  one  of  them, 
when  we  could  move  large  tonnages  of  grain 
directly  to  the  ports  for  export. 

In  short,  the  circumstances  favorable  to 
the  movement  of  the  1952  crop  might  not 
occur  in  the  same  combination  during  196S 
or  any  other  year. 

The  nub  of  this  bit  of  hedging  is  yimply 
this:  There  Is  not  now,  and  perhapa  there 
will  never  be  a  sufficient  reserve  of  boxcars 
to  guarantee  a  smooth  and  unoongested 
grain  movement  during  the  season  of  peak 
demand.  There  were  14%  mUlion  acrea  of 
wheat  harvested  in  Kansas  last  year;  with 
the  modem  harvesting  methods  and  ttala 
great  acreage,  there  Just  arent  enough  han- 
dling facllltlea,  including  freight  cara,  to 
move  the  crop  from  farm  to  terminal  ele- 
vator as  fast  as  it  poura  out  of  the  combinea. 

The  ordinary  commercial  demands  for  bos- 
cara  jwobably  do  not  warrant  the  mainte- 
nance during  the  winter  and  spring  of  a 
car  supply  fully  adequata  for  the  rtt«f^t>^t, 
of  the  summer  and  fall.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  looking  beyond  the  normal  com- 
mercial needs  and  endeav<a-ing  to  build  for 
the  needs  wtilch  wo\ild  be  occasioned  by  all- 
out  mobilization.  In  this  we  have  tasted 
frustration  and  disappointment.  Although 
a  program  for  minimum  production  of  10,000 
cars  a  month  was  approved  by  the  National 
Production  Authority  in  the  latto-  part  of 
1960,  actual  production  was  only  96.000  cars 
in  1951,  and  it  feU  to  77,000  in  1952.  In  ths 
meantime,  we  raised  our  sights  to  11.000  cars 
a  month,  with  Defense  Production  Admin- 
Istratlon  approval,  but  this  Is  not  being  re- 
alised and  WlU  not  soon  be  reached.  Kven 
the  latest  quarterly  report  of  the  OAc*  of 
Defense  Mnhilfsatton  to  ucdulj  soi^,  X  fsai; 
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In  Its  prediction  that  a  rate  apinroachlng 
9,000  cara  a  month  may  be  expected  by  nest 
June. 

Why  has  thla  been  so? 

Of  the  t4  billion  worth  of  expansion  on 
which  the  steel  Indtistry  has  received  the 
privilege  of  fast  amortization  for  lnc<»ne- 
tax  purposes,  aboitt  a  third  relates  to  steel- 
flnlshlng  plants. 

Now,  what  kinds  of  finished  steel  are  need- 
ed for  defense  mobilization  or  war?  We  need 
plates,  structural  shapes,  bars,  rail,  and  other 
heavy  products.  Is  It  for  mills  to  produce 
such  finished  steel  that  the  companies  have 
■ought  and  been  granted  tax  privileges?  Are 
the  finishing  facilities  built  since  Korea  de- 
signed to  produce  these  types  oi  finished 
steel?    In  the  main,  they  are  not. 

By  and  large,  the  expansion  has  been  in 
plants  for  the  production  of  sheet,  chiefly 
useful  In  the  manufacture  of  peacetime 
goods,  such  as  refrigerators,  appliances,  and 
automobiles. 

I  have  said  recently :  "From  the  beginning 
of  the  present  defense  effort,  there  has  been 
at  no  time.  In  my  opinion,  enough  top-side 
emphasis  on  the  production  of  transporta- 
tion equipment.  It  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  fact  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  In  con- 
ceding an  undue  proportion  of  butter  to 
guns.  We  can't  roll  supplies  to  the  front 
in  refrigerators  or  washing  machines.  We 
must  have  railroad  rolling  stock  to  do  this. 
We  can't  win  wars  or  become  strong  for 
peace  by  failure  to  provide  essentials  rather 
than  conveniences.  Moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment has  sponsored  the  allocation  of  steel 
for  building  steel-production  facilities  which 
are  not  equipped  to  turn  out  the  types  of 
steel  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
freight  cars — such  as  heavy  plate,  structurals, 
bars,  etc.  This  Is  one  of  the  contributory 
caiues  of  the  lag  in  the  railroad  equipment 
program.  If  we  don't  go  to  war  we  may 
never  recognize  this  Is  an  error  of  Judg- 
ment. If  we  do.  we  shall  live  to  regret  our 
decision." 

That  workhorse  of  the  railroads — the  plain, 
unglamorous  freight  car — has  been  relegated 
to  the  wallflower  class  for  want  of  adequate 
supplies  of  steel  plate  and  shapes  to  ap- 
proach the  construction  program  of  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  cars  a  month.  And  this, 
as  I  have  tried  to  explain.  Is  due  primarily 
to  the  overemphasis  on  facilities  useful  to 
the  production  of  peacetime  goods. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  In  good  faith  to  lay 
•  mobilization  base  adequate  to  safeguard 
this  country  against  the  hazard  of  attack, 
let  us  all — Industry  on  the  one  hand  and 
Government  on  the  other — give  priority  to 
facilities  that  will  make  us  militarily  strong, 
but  let  us  also  realize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain facilities  in  support  of  military  prepara- 
tion which  must  be  right  at  the  top  of  the 
second  list.  Let  vu  have  due  regard  for 
transportation  in  this  connection. 

Now,  I  tell  you  good  folks  these  things 
In  the  hope  that  you  will  be  urged  thereby 
to  make  prudent  and  efllclent  tue  of  the 
freight  cars  we  do  send  you.  They  must 
be  kept  rolling.  They  mvist  not  be  used 
for  storage  purposes.  They  must  be  cleaned 
by  the  user.  They  should  be  loaded  heavily. 
Eto  these  things,  and  I  promise  you  there 
will  be  no  Government  orders  to  plague  your 
days. 

In  the  face  of  the  success  achieved  in 
handling  car  supply  by  the  Bureau  of  Serv- 
ice of  the  ICC,  some  Congressman  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  transfer  that  Bureau  to 
the  Conunerce  Department.  It  Is  not  for 
me  to  deride  proposed  legislation,  but  I 
hope  that  you  wheat  farmers  and  shippers 
will  realize  that  the  present  plan  of  han- 
dling the  boxcar  supply  is  in  your  best  In- 
terest and  I  doubt  that  it  coxild  be  better 
handled  by  a  department  chiefly  Interested 
in  business  and  industry. 

Two  other  matters  complicate  the  prob- 
lem. One  is  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Government  loans  on  wheat.  It  falls  almost 
at    harvesttlme,   so   we,    in    effect,   move   2 


crops  each  year — 1  to  stcvage,  the  other 
to  market.  I  have  tried  to  get  a  staggered 
aystem  of  lo«ui-date  expirations  adopted  so 
that  the  seasonal  harvest  could  be  geared 
to  the  marketing  of  wheat,  and  thus  avoid 
double  use  of  freight  cars.  I  shall  continue 
to  press  this  point  with  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  if  grain  car  supply  problems 
persist. 

The  other  complicating  factor  is  that  you 
produce  In  the  grain  area  now  not  only  wheat 
but  great  quantities  of  soybeans  and  milo 
maize.  These  crops  come  on  after  the  wheat 
crop  which  means  that  cars  needed  by  east- 
ern railroads  must  be  kept  in  the  West  for 
longer  than  Just  the  wheat  harvest.  The 
only  answer  to  thla  is  mqtt  cars.  Please 
help  us  to  get  them. 


Meet  the  V< 
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I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OP  AKXANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  the  television  program  Meet 
the  Veep,  which  was  carried  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  on  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 22.  As  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate know,  Meet  the  Veep  is  a  weekly  in- 
terview with  the  distinguished  former 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Barkley.  Members 
who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
his  program  last  Sunday  will.  I  believe, 
be  interested  in  reading  his  observations 
on  investigations  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Godwin.  Well  Alben,  from  the  way  it 
starts  out  It  looks  to  me  like  this  83d  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  investi- 
gatlngest  Congresses  we've  had  for  some  time 
and  already  these  inquiries  are  beginning  to 
stir  a  pretty  red  hot  ruckus.  What  do  you 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  Barklxt.  Well.  It  looks  like  this  Con- 
gress has  inherited  some  Investigations  that 
were  started  shortly  after  the  Government 
was  organized  106  years  ago  and  they  have 
been  going  on  a  long  time.  But  they  seem 
to  have  grown  more  controversial.  When- 
ever you  find  men  with  strong  convictions  or 
colorfxil  personalities  you  run  into  argu- 
ments and  controversies.  They're  not  like 
the  New  England  preacher  who  had  a  con- 
gregation of  miscellaneous  sort,  some  good, 
bad,  and  Indifferent,  rich  and  poor,  and  he 
knew  he  had  to  preach  a  sermon  on  sin 
sometime  but  he  didn't  know  when.  Finally 
he  picked  a  Sunday  and  he  preached  this 
sermon  on  sin.  He  went  into  the  origin  of 
sin,  its  effects,  and  all  that,  and  Anally 
wound  up  his  sermon  with  this  exhortation: 
He  said.  "My  brethren.  I  say  unto  you,  re- 
pent of  your  sins,  in  a  measure;  ask  forgive- 
ness, more  or  less;  or  you'll  be  damned,  to 
some  extent."  These  controversies  are  not 
quite  that  smooth. 

Mr.  Godwin.  These  investigations  go  a 
long  way  back. 

Mr.  Barklzt.  Congress  has  always  investi- 
gated through  either  standing  committees  or 
special  committees.  The  theory  upon  which 
these  Investigations  are  held  is  that  they  will 
eleclt  Information  and  draw  out  facts  that 
will  be  the  basis  of  legislation,  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  legitimate  excuse  for  Investi- 


gations. There  was  an  Investigation  back 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  about  the 
rotten,  spoiled  beef  that  was  fed  to  the  soi« 
diers.  Back  of  that  there  was  an  investi- 
gation about  a  mirror  that  Dolly  Madison 
bought  in  London.  She  paid  $60  for  this 
mirror  to  go  in  the  White  House  and  she 
brought  it  over  with  her  and  at  the  port 
of  New  Tork  there  was  a  tariff  duty  of  $30 
which  she  thought  the  Government  ought  to 
pay  since  It  was  going  Into  the  White  House. 
They  got  into  a  controversy  over  it  and  the 
Senate  appointed  an  investigating  committee 
and  it  cost  $28,000  to  Investigate  that  $60 
mirror  with  the  930  tax  upon  it.  Of  course 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  investigations. 

Mr.  Godwin.  What  happened  to  the 
mirror? 

Mr.  Baxklst.  That  mirror  is  hanging  in 
the  ofllce  of  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Goownr.  Tou  had  it? 

Mr.  Baxklct.  I  did  have  it;  I  gave  it  up 
about  a  month  ago  and  Vice  President  Nixon 
has  It  now.     His  successor  will  have  It  later. 

Mr.  Godwin.  There  have  been  several 
kinds  of  committees  and  several  big  investi- 
gations stirring. 

Mr.  Baxklet.  Yes;  you  take  Teapot  Dome; 
that  investigation  was  conducted  largely  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  who  ever  served  in  the 
Senate.  There  lias  more  recently  been  an 
Investigation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau. I  recall  an  investigation  of  the  stock 
market  after  the  craah  of  1029  and  1930 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  Most 
of  these  Investigations  have  brought  forth 
wholesome  and  salutary  results.  Many  of 
them  have  resulted  In  the  enactment  of  wise 
legislation.  For  Instance  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  that  we  have  now  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  investigation  carried  on  by 
what  was  known  as  the  Pugo  committee 
long  before  I  ever  came  to  Washington  and 
before  you  ever  came  here.  So  these  investi- 
gations have  really  had  as  their  basis  legisla- 
tion and  they  are  conducted  by  standing 
committees  and  sometimes  by  special  com- 
mittees. The  standing  committees  are  not 
prone  to  get  into  as  much  controversy  as  the 
special  committees  which  seem  to  go  out 
sometimes  with  a  grab  hook  on  a  gathering 
crusade  and  Involve  not  only  issues  but 
people. 

Mr.  Godwin.  Well  I've  heard— you  have 
too— the  widespread  criticism — whether  it's 
Justified  or  not — that  Investigating  commit- 
tees sometimes  abuse  their  authority,  go 
beyond  their  power  and  hurt  peoples' 
reputations. 

Mr.  Baxklxt.  Well  undoubtedly  that  has 
happened.  Now  I  want  to  say  that  by  and 
large  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the 
Investigations  that  have  been  held  by  Con- 
gress over  the  years  have  been  valuable, 
whether  they  resulted  In  legislation  or 
whether  they  didnt.  Nobody  could  know  In 
advance.  You  take  the  Kefauver  commit- 
tee that  Investigated  crime  In  this  country: 
No  law  has  yet  been  enacted  as  a  result  of 
it  but  bills  have  been  Introduced.  Kidnap- 
ing was  abolished  in  this  country  through 
an  Investigation  of  kidnaping,  and  all 
those  things.  The  white  slave  law.  the  Uw 
against  the  transportation  of  stolen  auto- 
mobiles across  State  lines — all  those  things 
have  resulted  in  legislation.  But  undoubt- 
edly committees  have  now  and  then  abused 
the  privilege  by  undertaking  to  be  a  grand 
Jury.  Congress  Is  not  a  grand  Jury,  it  cant 
try  anybody  for  anything.  It  can  Investigate 
and  report  but  If  a  man  U  guilty  of  contempt 
of  Congress  even,  it  has  to  go  before  a  court 
and  he  must  be  tried  by  court.  And  so  in 
this  widespread  search  for  things  in  this 
rather  chaotic  and  frustrated  age  In  which 
we  live  there  have  undoubtedly  been  abuses 
of  the  privilege  of  congressional  committees 
to  the  great  injustice  of  Individuals. 

Mr.  Godwin.  Well,  I  think  I've  heard  you 
say  something  about  the  committee  that 
hoimded  Lincoln. 
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Mr.  Baxklxt  Well,  they  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  They  tried  to  Uke 
the  conduct  of  the  war  out  of  Lincoln's 
hands.  He  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  it 
so  long  as  he  conducted  the  war.  and  left  the 
committee  high  and  dry.  But  they  tried  to 
take  over  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  control  of  the  Army,  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes 
the  President  Commander  In  Chief  of. 

Mr.  Godwin.  Well,  do  you  recall  President 
Elsenhower  saying  something  concerning  this 
subject? 

Mr.  BAaKi.xT.  Well.  yes.  In  lils  state  of  the 
Union  message  2  weeks  ago  Pretsident  Elsen- 
very  emphatically  said  that  It  was  not  the 
business  of  Congress  to  police  the  executive 
departments.  Now.  whether  they  have  been 
policing  executive  departments  Im  not  here 
to  say,  but  evidently  be  had  something  like 
that  in  his  mind  or  he  would  not  have  cau- 
tioned Congress  against  it.  and  the  unfair- 
ness that  sometimes  comes  to  individuals  who 
are  being  pilloried,  castigated,  and  crucified 
by  investigating  committees  sometimes  re- 
sults in  the  denial  of  Justice  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Godwin.  Senator.  I  think  the  people 
are  confused  sometimes.  You  could  explain 
it.  These  committees  are  not  courts,  they're 
not  eoiu-t  trials,  and  they  don't  have  the  same 
rules. 

Mr.  BAaKX,xT.  No.  they're  not  murts,  they're 
not  grand  Juries.  In  the  Investigation  of  any 
subject  about  wlilch  legislation  may  be  en- 
acted the  committees  need  a  wldo  field.  They 
need  great  discretion  and  grrat  latitude. 
But  where  it  comes  down  to  any  Investigation 
of  an  Individual  that  may  resuJt  In  his  In- 
dictment or  his  punishment  for  some  crime, 
I  think  that  Congress  ought  to  pass  some 
law  offering  some  guidance,  setting  up  some 
code  of  practice  and  rule  of  evidence  by 
which  these  committees  would  continue  their 
investigations.  In  any  court  In  this  coun- 
try, if  a  man  is  accused  of  crime  he  has  a 
right  to  a  lawyer  to  defend  him.  If  he  cant 
employ  one.  the  court  will  appoint  one  for 
him.  He  has  a  right  to  his  witnesses.  He 
has  a  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses  who 
are  impugning  his  motives  or  charging  him 
with  something.  But  as  a  rule,  in  the  com- 
mittee, because  there  Is  no  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject that  has  been  passed  by  Congress,  a 
witness  site  there  and  listens  to  himself. 
People  all  over  the  country  see  him  on  the 
television,  hear  him  on  radio.  He's  almost 
helpless.  He's  like  the  boy  who  was  being 
whipped  unmercifully  by  his  father,  and  the 
father  said,  "Son,  I  hate  to  do  this;  I'm  doing 
It  because  I  love  you."  and  the  boy  said.  "I 
wish  I  was  big  enough  to  return  your  affec- 
tion." Frequently  witnesses  are  in  that  help- 
less situation. 

Mr.  Godwin.  Well,  it  seems  to  me.  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  this. 

Mr.  Basklbt.  Tss,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation passed  a  resolution  advocating 
some  code  of  practice  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Other  public  bodies  have  done  the 
same.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  here. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  of  investigation. 
One  Is  by  standing  committees — and  by  the 
way  the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act 
passed  In  1948  delineated  the  Jurisdiction 
of  committees  with  the  view  of  making  It 
unnecessary  ever  to  have  these  special  com- 
mittees. But  it  has  not  worked  and  Con- 
gress has  not  paid  much  attention  to  it 
and  therefore  they  have  appointed  special 
committees  to  make  Investigations.  Always 
the  standing  committees  have  had  not  only 
the  right  but  it  is  their  duty  to  gather 
facte  upon  which  legislation  U  to  be 
based.  And  I  think  It  Is  true— and  I 
say  thto  not  in  criticism  because  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  the  great  American  humorist 
said.  "One  man  has  as  much  human  nature 
in  him  if  not  more" — the  tendency  has 
been  among  special  ccmunittees  to  proba- 


bly go  a  little  beyond  the  ordlixary  rules  that 
would  be  applied  even  in  a  standing  com- 
mittee investigation,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  teU  you  what  I  would  like 
to  know.  Some  witnesses  are  unfair  to  the 
people.  The  witness  that  refuses  to  answer 
and  questions,  what  do  you  think  about 
that? 

Mr.  Basxixt.  Tliat  is  right.  I  tWnk  where 
a  man  is  a  witness  and  he  may  be  charged 
with  a  crime  and  his  testimony  may  be  used 
against  him,  that  he  has  a  right  to  refuse  to 
answer  imder  the  first  and  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  If  to  answer  Incriminates 
himself,  because  the  Constitution  provides 
no  man  ahall  be  required  to  testify  against 
himself.  But  where  a  man  is  not  charged 
with  a  crime  and  where  the  Investigation  may 
not  result  In  any  charge  being  lodged  against 
him  by  a  grand  Jury  or  anybody  else.  I  think 
a  recalcitrant  stubborn  witness  who  refuses 
to  answer  deliberately  ought  to  be  punished 
for  contempt.  He  has  no  right  to  refuse 
the  American  people  the  information  he  may 
possess  merely  because  he  is  stubborn  about 

Mr.  Godwin.  It  must  be  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Baxklxt.  Oh.  yes,  it  must  be  perti- 
nent. Now  the  Court  of  Appeals  here  in  the 
District  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  reversed  a 
case  up  from  the  district  court  where  they 
said  the  questions  must  be  pertinent  to  the 
Inquiry  and  they  must  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  Investigation  the  committee  U  charged 
to  make,  otherwise  they're  not  subject  to 
contempt  and  they  reversed  that  case. 

Mr.  Godwin.  WeU,  all  of  these  are  in  the 
public  Interest  theoretlcaUy,  all  of  these  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  Baxklxt.  Oh  yes.  they're  all  In  the 
public  Interest.  As  I  said,  they're  to  gather 
Information.  In  this  complex  age  In  which 
we  live,  when  government  must  touch  so 
many  activities  of  our  {>eople  In  aU  walks 
of  Ufe.  the  duty  of  legislation  has  become 
more  complicated,  more  intricate,  and  there- 
fore the  committees  do  have  to  hold  lengthy 
Investigations  to  gather  facte  because  with- 
out facte  they  cannot  legislate.  But  I  want 
to  aay  thU.  my  friend  Earl,  I  served  In  the 
House  of  Representetlves  14  years,  in  the 
Senate  22  years,  and  was  Vice  President  4 
years.  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  this 
country  to  impugn  the  motives  or  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress.  But  I 
would  caution  them,  and  I  am  sure  they  feel 
the  same  way.  that  In  their  legislative  duties 
whether  on  the  floor  or  in  committees,  they 
miist  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  retain  the 
respect  and  the  admiration  and  the  confl- 
dence  of  the  American  people.  Because  If 
the  American  i>eople  lose  confidence  In  their 
legislators,  the  foundations  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions will  collapse.  I  am  sure  Congress- 
men both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
the  general  public  feel  that  way  about  It. 
Dont  you? 

Mr.  Godwin.  I  do  and  I  think  you've  made 
a  perfectly  splendid  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Barklkt.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  air. 
A  compliment  fron^  you  is  a  compliment  in- 
deed.    [Applause.] 


Appoiotmeat  of  MaryUadcrt  to  SifBi£- 
caat  Diplomatic  Posts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  martland 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havo 


inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao, 
two  editorials  concerning  recent  aiv- 
pointments  of  Marylanders  to  significant 
diplomatic  posts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Stm  of  Februan 

20.  19S3] 

Nxw  Post  fox  Mx.  Davd  Bxucx 

It  is  always  agreeable  when  a  naUve  son 
receives  recognition  from  the  outside  world. 
A  case  In  mind  is  that  of  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
who  has  been  appointed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower as  a  special  observer  for  the  United 
States  with  the  interim  committee  of  the 
six  nations  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity and  also  with  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  which  now  Is  operating  the 
Schumann  plan. 

Though  Mr.  Bruce  has  not  seen  unbroken 
service  with  the  State  Department,  he  has 
been  essentially  a  career  diplomat  who  over 
the  years  has  held  a  number  of  Important 
posts  and  gained  broad  experience  In  for- 
eign affairs.  Incidentally  he  Is  a  Democrat. 
He  did  outstanding  work  as  our  Ambassadcw 
to  France.  As  a  result  he  received  a  well 
Justified  promotion  to  Under  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  TTuman  administration. 

Mr.  Bruce's  appointment  gives  emphasis 
to  the  bipartisan  approach  of  the  new  regime 
in  Washington  to  foreign  affairs.  At  the 
same  time  President  Elsenhower  adds  an  un- 
usually valuable  member  to  his  team.  Mr. 
Bruce's  many  friends  In  Baltimore,  where  he 
was  bom  and  where  he  first  entered  public 
life  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly, 
extend  their  congratulations  to  him,  and  also 
to  the  administration,  for  having  the  good 
sense  not  to  let  a  first-rate  diplomatist  II* 
fallow. 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  of  February 
24,  1953)^ 

A  Nxw  Ambassadok  To  Mkxico 
Twice  within  the  space  of  a  week  BaltU 
moreans  have  been  named  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  important  diplomatic  posts. 
The  first  Instance  was  of  Mr.  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  who  is  to  serve  as  an  observer  of  the 
defensive  and  economic  community  effort 
now  being  Inaugurated  by  the  six  alUed 
nations  in  Western  Europe.  The  other  is 
that  of  Mr.  Francis  White,  who  has  been 
named  United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
Mr.  White,  like  Mr.  Bruce,  has  behind  him 
many  years  of  practical  nperlence  in  diplo- 
macy. For  0  years  he  was  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  His  specialty  has  been  Spain 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  He  is 
well -equipped  for  his  new  mission. 

The  substitution  of  a  veteran  diplomatist 
for  a  political  appointee  of  highly  dubious 
background  is  a  welcome  return  to  the  dig- 
nity which  we  like  to  think  of  as  character-  • 
istlc  of  our  official  representatives  abroad. 
Mexico  should  be  equally  pleased. 


Tile  McGuran-Walter   ImmifratioB  aid 
Nationality  Act  of  1952 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  last 
week  Collier's,  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest, 
most  reputable,  and  most  widely  read 
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ireekly  iii>gagin«i,  pubUsbed  a  flne  edi- 
tcrlal  conunenttng  cilticaDy  on  the  fin- 
misration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962, 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ooDsent  that  this  ezoelle&t  edi- 
torial, which  calls  sober  attention  to 
some  of  the  contradictions.  oonfiwion«. 
and  inequities  of  the  McCarran  Act.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows:  | 

Er  Ttna  Be  Laonr 

Tbe  ImmlgntUon  and  Mattoxuiltty  Act  of 
196S,  ■M>«  fai&lUarty  known  as  tbe  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act.  Is  a  eomplex  and  controv«r- 
■tel  ptooe  erf  legislation.  How  mucb,  U  aay. 
at  It  wUl  tw  rewritten  Is  a  question  that  tbe 
new  Qji^ias  wUl  decide  In  Its  own  «ood 
time.  But  there  la  one  section  of  It  whlcti 
we  believe  demands  Immediate  attention.  As 
It  stands  now.  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  inept. 
Insulting.  mUitantly  cbauvinlstic,  and  obvi- 
ously ineffectual  Items  in  tbe  wliote  category 
of  Federal  legislation. 

We  refer,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  to  that 
portion  of  the  law  wblcti  requires  incoming 
Tteltaix  from  foreign  countries  to  submit  to 
questions  by  an  Immigration  officer  concern- 
ing their  political  beliefs,  personal  bebavlar. 
AnH  otber  matters  of  InUmate  Information. 
Tbte  la  tbe  aectlcn  of  tbe  act  which  Ant 
gained  public  attention  when  Its  application 
resulted  in  tbe  detention  aboard  ship  of  more 
ti<Mn  one-quarter  of  tbe  crew  of  tbe  Fteneb 
Ucer  UberU  during  tbe  vessels  caarlstmas 
visit  to  Mew  YorlL. 

Tbe  purpose  whieb  prompted  tbls  legal 
regulation  Is  fine.  Every  loyal  American  If 
In  favor  of  keeping  Communist  agents.  crlm4 
Inals,  and  other  undesirable  characters  out 
of  the  country.  B\rt  we  cannot  possibly  see 
how  the  McCarran-Walter  quiz  program, 
however  noble  lU  Intent,  can  achieve  that 


In  tbe  first  place,  no  Communist  agent  is 
going  to  give  a  truthful  answer  to  a  question 
about  bis  political  affiliation.  At  the  same 
time  a  good  naany  non-Communists  are  go- 
ing to  clam  up  in  resentment  when  they  are 
•sked  to  do  a  lot  of  soul  baring  as  the  price 
of  putting  foot  on  American  soil.  Surely 
most  of  tbe  American  passengers  and  crew 
of  an  American  ship  would  balk  If  a  French 
or  Biitlab  official  made  tbe  voyage  with  tbem 
and  demanded  to  know  their  domestic  pol- 
itics, tbelr  views  about  tbe  government  in 
tbe  country  of  their  destination,  and  ao  on. 
before  they  would  be  permitted  to  land. 

Furthermore,  if  we  were  a  Communist  big 
■hot  In  Western  Europe,  we  don't  think  that 
we  would  be  too  concerned  about  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  tbe  McCarran -Walter 
Act.  Tliere  are  oOier  ways  of  getting  sub- 
versives Into  the  United  States  than  having 
tbem  lie  about  their  political  leanings.  The 
Soviet  diplomatic  mission  Is  one  obvious  ave- 
nue at  approach.  Also,  this  country  has  al- 
most ISXMO  miles  of  thinly  guarded  coast 
line,  as  well  as  long  land  boundaries  on  tbe 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders.  Last  year 
an  estimated  1.500.000  aliens — tbe  so-called 
wetbacks— entered  illegally  from  Mexico. 
How  many  of  them  were  Communists  we 
«lon't  know.  But  we  do  know  that  none 
paused  to  disciiss  ttie  question  wtth  tbe 
border  guards. 

For  that  reason  we  are  Inclined  to  dismiss 
the  Communist  bowls  against  the  new  immi- 
gration act  as  phony  window  dressing.  But 
we  do  take  seriously  tbe  complaints  of  non- 
Commiinlsts  on  both  sides  ot  the  Atlantic, 
for  tbey  reflect  a  shame  here  and  a  reeent- 
ment  abroad  which  can  only  result  in  inter- 
national disunity  and.  eventually,  a  serloua 
damage  to  relations  with  our  friends  overseas. 

This  imfortunate  provision  of  tbe  law  is 
bad  enough.  But  its  defense  by  one  of  its 
ooeponsors,  Representative  Waltkb  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Is  even  vrarse.  He  dismissed  the 
oomplalnts  against    ttM   detention   of   tJbo 


Uberte$  mm  with  the  extravagant,  unsup- 
ported and  uncalled-far  remark  that  "a  finer 
enw  ot  throat  slitters  eouldnt  be  found  any- 
where." And  he  defined  the  opponents  erf  bis 
MH  as  profsBBtonal  Jews  who  were  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 
fWe  w<mder  what  Mr.  Waltsx  might  say  If 
a  Ftencb  leglsUtor  were  to  defend  a  iimilar 
ftench  law  In  the  same  words.)- 

If  Mr.  Waltkb  and  Senator  M(X7asb.in  read 
ttieir  newspapers  and  their  malU  they  know 
that  their  bill  has  been  called  unwise,  unfair, 
and  discriminatory  by  Americans,  both 
diergy  and  laity,  of  all  faiths.  And  for  Mr. 
WsLvn  to  inject  religious  bigotry  into  his 
defense  Is  to  compound  deliberately  what  we 
trust  was  miglnaUy  an  inadvertent  error  of 
legislative  Judgment. 

It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  the  ques- 
tionnaire section  of  the  1962  immigration 
law  gave  promise  of  strengthening  our  de- 
fense against  Communist  aggression.  In 
that  case,  we  could  run  the  risk  of  angering 
some  of  our  non-Communist  friends.  But  it 
doesn't.  It  simply  creates  a  wholly  righteous 
resentment  In  countries  and  governments 
which  are  members  of  the  mutually  reliant 
association  of  free  nations.  And  it  creates 
that  resentment  to  no  avail. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  83d  Congress 
win  reconsider  the  decision  of  Its  predecessor, 
clear  away  the  litter  of  bias  and  prejudice, 
make  some  emergency  repairs,  and  eventually 
enact  a  new  Immigration  law  which  Is  as  fair 
as  it  Is  necessary. 


TW  Uaile<l  Natioas,  UNESCO,  ami 
Amerkan  Scbools 


EXTENSICyN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AXXAMSAS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Friday.  Fehruarv  27.  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  gnanimons  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment entitled  "The  United  Nations. 
UNESCO,  and  American  Schools." 
which  has  been  released  by  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 

Iliere  being  no  bbjeclflon.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ths  Umiib)  Matioits.  UNESCO,  an  AicaucAif 
Srwootj 

To  defend  freedom,  establish  Justice,  and 
make  peace  secure,  the  American  people  have 
twice  In  tbls  centm^  spent  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  great  world  conflicts.  Having 
learned  from  this  experience  that  repeated 
victory  at  arms  Is  not  enough.  Americans 
and  their  allies  came  to  realize  that  they 
must  cooperate  to  maintain  peace.  Standing 
separately,  peace-loving  peoples  would  invite 
the  attacks  of  aggressors.  Standing  together, 
supporting  common  cause  with  oomblned 
strength,  they  might  deter  attack.  Free  na- 
tions mvist  be  strong  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
freedom.  Moreover,  their  strength  must  be 
organized  for  concerted  action. 

Representatives  of  the  victorious  nations 
of  World  War  II.  carrying  with  them  tbe 
hopes  of  tbelr  2  billion  people,  met  In  San 
Francisco  in  1945  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional organization,  the  United  Nations,  "to 
maintain  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity •  •  •.  to  develop  friendly  relations 
among  nations  *  *  *,  to  achieve  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  solving  International 
problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or 


humanitarian  diaraeCer  •  •  *.  and  to  be  a 
center  for  harmonising  tbe  actions  of  nations 
In  the  attainment  of  these  oonunon  ends." 
How  the  new  organization  would  operate 
to  serve  these  accepted  purposee  was  set  forth 
In  a  written  constitution,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  document,  embodying 
agreements  reached  by  representatives  of  SO 
nstlons.  was  laid  l>efore  tbe  people  of  those 
nations.  It  was  widely  studied.  In  the 
United  States  opinion  was  distinctly  favor- 
able. 

After  extended  study,  hearings,  and  de- 
bates, official  action  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  was  taken  by  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
ThU  body,  assigned  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  responsibility  to  act  on  behalf 
of  this  Nation  in  ratifying  formal  agreements 
with  otber  nations,  voted  89  to  3  in  favor 
of  affiliating  with  the  United  Nations. 

By  Joining  the  United  Nations,  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  expressed  their  faith  that  such 
action  would  add  to  the  strength  and  safety 
of  their  country.  They  were  heartened  by 
the  hope  that  tbe  new  organization  would 
help  "promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom,"  as  prom- 
ised In  the  charter's  preamble,  and  would 
promote  "International  cultural  and  educa- 
tional cooperation,"  as  required  by  article  B5. 
They  sought  to  protect  their  country  and 
to  further  Its  Ideals  by  cooperation  with 
other  nations.  They  believed  that  being  a 
part  of  tbe  United  Nations  would  add  the 
strength  of  otber  nations  to  their  own  In 
tbe  event  of  threatened  or  actual  aggression. 
True  to  the  ideals  of  the  Judeo-ChrUtian 
ethic,  which  had  guided  American  policy  for 
more  than  S  centuries,  they  reached  toward 
the   goal    at   universal    brotherhood. 

In  the  same  spirit,  motivated  by  both  en- 
Ughtened  self-interest  and  Iwnevoleixx.  the 
people  of  the  United  States  encouraged  and 
supported  the  long-establlsbed  policy  of  their 
Government  to  Join  with  other  nations  In 
International  agencies  designed  to  serve  a 
wide  range  of  human  needs.  There  are  now 
10  such  spedaltsed  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  all  working  to  aid  cooperative  ef- 
forts among  men  and  won>en  of  many  coun- 
tries toward  solving  their  common  problems.* 

As  each  of  these  specialised  agencies  cam* 
Into  being,  the  United  States  Oovermnent 
was  faced  with  the  question:  Is  It  to  tbe  beet 
Interest  of  the  American  people  to  Join  cc 
not  to  Join  tbls  organlzatlonT 

The  question  came  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  1946  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization.  Plans  for  this  organi- 
zation, now  widely  known  as  UNESCO,  were 
embodied  In  a  constitution  which  declared 
that  Its  pxirposes  and  functions  should  be, 
among  other  things,  "to  contribute  to  peace 
and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  through  educstlon. 
science,  and  culture"  and  to  "give  fresh  Im- 
pulse to  popular  education  and  to  the  spread 
of  culture  by  collaborating  with  members, 
at  their  request,  in  the  development  of  edu- 


*The  10  agencies,  with  the  year  in  which 
the  United  States  became  a  member  of  each. 
are  as  follows :  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
aaUon  of  the  United  NaUons  (1945).  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Beconstructlon  and  De- 
velopment (1945).  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (1946) ,  International  lAbor 
Organization  (1934).  International  Monetary 
Fund  (1945).  International  Teiecommunica- 
Uon  Union  (1934).  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organisation 
(1946),  Universal  Postal  Union  (1874),  World 
Health  Organization  (1946).  World  Meteoro- 
logical OrgaiUzatlon  (1940).  Some  of  these 
organizations  existed  for  many  years  before 
becoming  "specialized  agencies"  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  wide  variety  of  func- 
tions which  they  serve  Is  Indicated  by  their 
names.  The  United  States,  now  a  member 
of  all  10  agencies,  participated  in  establish- 
ing most  of  them. 
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catlonal  activities."  The  constitution  speci- 
fied that  "with  a  view  to  preserving  the  Inde- 
pendence. Integrity,  and  fruitful  diversity  of 
the  cultures  and  educational  systems  of  the 
states  members  of  this  organization,  the  or- 
ganization Is  prohibited  from  Intervening  In 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  their 
domestic  Jurisdiction." 

Senators  and  Congressmen  studied  the  pro- 
posed constitution  and  purposes  of  UNESCO, 
weighed  tbe  opinions  of  citizens,  and  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  become  a  member  of  tbe  new  organi- 
zation. A  year  earlier  Congress  had  asked 
that  such  an  organization  as  UNESCO  be 
established  when  It  voted  unanimously  for 
a  Joint  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  Rob- 
nrr  A.  Tatt,  Senator  J.  Wiixjau  Fulbxicht, 
and  Congressman  Kabl  Mundt. 

The  proposal  to  make  the  United  States  a 
member  of  UNESCO  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  204  to  41  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  without  recorded  dissent  in  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  also  provided  for  a  broadly 
representative  national  commission  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  Government  officials  to 
help  determine  United  States  policy  toward 
UNESCO.' 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  otber  U.  N. 
agencies  came  Into  being  the  ideal  of  har- 
monious t»operatlon  among  nations  has  been 
Imperfectly  realized.  Hopes  for  peace  have 
been  marred  by  armed  conflicts  In  the  Near 
East,  southeast  Asia,  and  Korea.  Achieve- 
ments in  social  and  economic  cooperation 
have  been  limited. 

The  past  7  years'  disappointing  record  In 
International  cooperation  is  attributable  in 
part,  perhaps,  to  the  defects  and  errors  of 
international  organizations.  Certainly,  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Policies  have  some- 
times seemed  Inconsistent,  action  has  on  oc- 
casion been  forestalled  by  considerations  of 
political  expediency,  some  faulty  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  to  tbe  secretaries  of 
the  International  agencies,  and  t^portunl- 
ties  have  been  missed.  Such  shortcomings 
need  not  obscure  the  long-range  purposes  to 
which  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialised 
agencies  are  devoted.  They  should  not  lead 
us  to  destroy  the  only  machinery  for  world- 
wide cooperation  that  is  presently  available. 

Another  factor  in  the  record  has  been  tbe 
noncooperatlve  attitudes  and  actions  of  the 
Communist  world.  The  obstructionist  pol- 
icies of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  obedient 
satellites  In  the  United  Nations  are  well 
known.  It  Is  not  so  widely  known  that  the 
Russians  have  been  bitterly  hostile  toward 
nearly  all  of  the  United  Nations  specialized 
agencies,  especially  toward  UNESCO.*  Com- 
munlsts  apparently  fear  that  UNESCO's 
commitment  to  human  liberty  and  enlight- 
enment threatens  their  own  contrary  poli- 
cies of  regimentation  and  thought  control. 
This  consideration  doubtless  Influenced  the 
action  of  the  Conununist-dominated  govern- 
ments of  Poland  and  Hungry  In  late  1953 
when  tbey  resigned  membership  In  UNESCO. 

Toung  Americans,  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tion for  citizenship,  should  have  opportu- 


*  Three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
are  named  by  voluntary  organizations. 
Among  such  groups  which  have  named  na- 
tional commission  members  are:  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  National  Council  of  tbe 
Churches  of  Christ,  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, National  Association  of  Student  Coun- 
cils. National  Education  Association,  and 
American  Association  of  School  Adminlstra- 
ton. 

■  The  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  maintain 
membership  In  only  three  of  the  specialized 
agencies:  tbe  Internaticmal  Telecommunica- 
tion Union,  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  iind 
the  World  Meteorological  Organisatltm. 


nltles  to  learn  in  school  why  their  country  la 
following  a  policy  of  International  coopera- 
tion, how  that  policy  works,  and  what  It 
means  to  have  their  country  a  member  of 
the  U.  N.  and  UNESCO.  Teaching  about  such 
things  Is  an  obligation  resting  upon  all  public 
schools  In  ths  United  States. 

In  this  country  the  source  of  political  au- 
thority Is  the  people.  To  exercise  this  au- 
thority wisely,  the  people  must  know  well 
their  NaUon  and  the  world  of  which  it  Is  a 
part. 

Those  who  govern  America  today  and  those 
who  win  govern  It  tomorrow  need  to  know 
about  lands  and  peoples  and  events  far  be- 
yond their  national  boundaries.  Within  the 
life  span  of  many  now  living,  the  American 
people  have  been  thrust  by  circumstances 
Into  world  leadership.  It  is  a  position  they 
did  not  seek.  This  world  leadership  carries 
with  it  responsibilities  that  are  as  unavoid- 
able as  they  are  unfamiliar.  These  responsi- 
bilities rest  on  all  citizens,  as  well  as  on  the 
officers  of  the  National  Government. 

American  schools,  mindful  of  their  duty 
for  training  citizens  to  exercise  their  sover- 
eignty in  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
wtwld,  have  sought  to  meet  this  need  of  their 
students  by  teaching  them  about  tbe  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  tbe  United  States  and 
about  tbe  treaties  and  organizations  through 
which  their  Nation  deals  with  other  nations. 
Toung  Americans  need  also  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  mankind's  efforts  to  attain  peace 
among  nations  and  the  history  of  the  many 
faUures  and  the  limited  successes  of  such 
efforts.  They  need  to  know  how  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  live,  what  they  wish 
for,  what  they  believe.  They  need  to  know 
how  their  own  lives  have  been  made  safer  and 
richer  by  the  things  that  have  been  done  by 
men  and  women  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  need  to  know  what  is  happening  around 
the  world  today.  These  things  the  schools  of 
this  Nation  have  taught  for  many  years. 
They  must  continue  to  teach  them  if  they 
are  to  remain  true  to  their  tnist. 

To  encourage  the  teaching  of  such  matters 
Is  one  purpose  ot  UNESCO.  The  establish- 
ment of  UNESCO,  however,  did  not  change 
the  basic  character  of  American  teaching 
about  other  nations.  It  did  help  to  give 
American  teachers  and  students  access  to 
more  Information  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  It  has  given  other  nations  a  better  basis 
for  teaching  more  fully  and  accurately  about 
the  United  States.  Such  teaching  is  in  har- 
mony with  UNESCO's  prime  pvirpose:  To 
enhance  the  world  understanding  of  all  peo- 
ples. This  purpose  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  promotion  of  world  government — a 
political  goal  which  Is  supported  by  some 
well-known  voluntary  organizations,  but 
which,  by  its  own  constitution,  UNESCO  is 
prohibited  from  promoting.  It  Is  Important 
to  understand  the  true  purposes  of  UNESCO. 
Vallxire  to  do  so  gives  rise  to  apprehension 
which,  no  matter  how  sincere,  could  lead  the 
American  people  to  defeat  their  own  Interests. 

Some  Americans  do  not  accept  the  prevail- 
ing view  that  the  United  States  will  be  a 
safer  and  mcx-e  prosperous  nation  If  It  coop- 
erates with  other  natloiu  than  If  it  tries  to 
stand  alone.  Some  of  these  citizens  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  demand  that  study  of  the 
U.  N.  and  UNESCO  be  deleted  from  the  school 
curriculum  and  that  certain  IxxAs  on  inter- 
national cooperation  be  withdrawn  from 
school  libraries.  Tbey  would  bar  such  things 
as  school  observance  of  U.  N.  Day  and  high- 
school  clubs  devoted  to  study  of  world  affairs. 

It  Is.  of  covirse,  to  be  expected  that  some 
citizens  win  disagree  with  the  policies  of 
their  govemnMnt.  Pull  freedom  for  express- 
ing such  dissent  is  essential  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  To  criticize  one's  government 
and  the  Intergovernmental  arrangements  to 
which  It  is  a  party  is  the  right  of  every  citizen 
In  a  free  eociety;  to  criticize  constructively 
when  one  sees  defects  to  be  remedied  Is  not 
only  a  right  but  also  a  patriotic  duty. 

It  Is  entirely  in  order  tor  thoee  who  dis- 
agree with  prevailing  policy  to  seek  to  change 


that  policy  by  appealing  to  their  represent- 
atives In  Congress  and  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. However,  thoee  who  would  have  the 
schools  suppress  the  facts  of  history  as  they 
relate  to  the  U.  N.  and  UNESCO,  or  would 
have  the  schools  teach  a  particular  point  of 
view  about  these  organizations,  are  In  a 
position  that  Is  Indefensible  in  terms  of 
American  principles. 

Those  citizens  who  take  this  position  start 
from  false  premises.  They  assume  that 
America  has  no  world  responsibilities  and  no 
world-affected  Interests.  They  assume  that 
the  minds  of  men  should  be  manipulated  by 
instruction.  They  assume  that  schools  are 
institutions  where  Ideas  are  forced  upon  stu- 
dents instead  of  being  examined  critically. 
They  assume  that  the  United  Natioiis  and 
UNESCO  are  not  significant  aspects  of  the 
environment  in  which  children  and  youth 
live.  They  assume  that  the  violence  of  their 
attacks  can  cow  or  mislead  others  into 
acquiescence. 

The  schools  of  America  must  not  be  di- 
verted from  their  obligation  to  help  young 
citizens  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  that 
they  will  need  In  order  to  use  wisely  the 
power  that  will  Increasingly  accrue  to  them. 
Those  who  will  govern  America  tomorrow  are 
In  the  schoolrooms  of  America  today.  Teach- 
ers must  continue  to  serve  their  country  by 
equli^ing  with  essential  knowledge  the  sov- 
ereign citizens  they  meet  in  those  school- 
rooms. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  centriry  need  extensive 
acquaintance  with  other  countries  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  complex  interrelations 
between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Many  of  thoee  relationships  fall 
within  the  framework  of  the  International 
organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
maintains  membership.  It  is  highly  desir- 
able, therefore,  that  the  American  people 
learn  to  understand  the  United  Nations, 
UNESCO,  and  other  U.  N.  agencies,  their  pur- 
poses and  structure,  their  strengths  and 
shortcomings,  their  records  and  oppor- 
tiinlties. 


Rnral  ElectrificalioE  Prograii 


EXTTINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

cr  vzanoMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  abridged 
version  of  a  report  made  by  Clyde  T. 
Ellis,  executive  manager.  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  San 
Francisco  on  January  26. 1953. 

I  am  informed  that  the  address  will 
occupy  2V^  pages  in  the  Record,  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  page  more  than  is  allowed  un- 
der the  rule  without  a  statement  of  cost 
and  that  the  cost  wiU  be  $189. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUE  PBOOKAM   rOB  THB  NSZT  DBCAOa 

(By  Clyde  T.  Ellis) 

X.   THB  mST  mCADS 

The  second  decade  of  national  annual 
meetings  of  members  of  the  National  Rural 
Hectric  Cooperative  Association  begins  with 
this  convention. 

One  decade  ago  this  month,  your  organ!- 
Ration,  then  lees  than  a  year  old.  baU  its 
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Mnt  cMMnl  meettDC  In  8t.  Louis.  Our  prln- 
^Ipaj  apeakw  wss  tbat  great  ardiltect  mkI 
piDpiMC  of  runU  elactrtficatloo.  tbe  late 
BOTTtnr  Oeorce  W.  Morris.  H«  reviewed  tbe 
long  etruOTle  lesNttoK  to  tbe  passage  of  Uxe 
r(KA  Act  and  concluded:  "We  have  gone 
great  dtstsncrs  in  Ukt  last  10  years. " 

Here  we  are  at  San  Franclsoo.  10  years 
later,  appraising  the  situation  again. 

A  new  era  In  tbe  development  of  rural 
eiectriflcatlon  lies  Immediately  ahead  of  us. 
This  then  Is  a  propitious  time  to  make  a 
soul-searching  Inventory  of  our  present  re- 
aouroes  and  capabilities,  and  to  chart  a 
course  for  not  only  tomorrow  but  at  least 
the  next  decade. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  addresses  we 
beard  at  our  regional  meetings  last  fall  was 
delivered  by  the  young  president  of  a  State 
university.  His  theme  was  the  simple  pro- 
pcaltton.  "Times  change  and  we  must  change 
with  the  times  or  be  left  by  the  wayside." 
So  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Surely  theie  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our 
national  organization — cooperating  with  our 
fine  State  and  local  groups,  and  cooperating 
with  Congress,  RKA  and  other  Government 
ing>Ti/»i«>» — has  played  a  major  role  in  acceler- 
ating the  rural  electrification  program  Into  a 
•3  billion,  self-help  industry,  spread  over  46 
States  and  Alaska,  serving  over  12  million 
Jarm  people  at  cost — an  Industry  which  helps 
every  American  citizen  every  hour  ol  the 
flay  and  hxirts  no  one. 

And  you  have  kept  the  organization  com- 
pletely grass-roots-controlled,  electing  all 
your  board  members  and  conunltteemen 
locally.  , 

n.  THX     nZT     DBCAOB 

Whero  do  we  go  from  here?  Is  the  Job 
of  electrifying  rural  America  practically 
finished  or  te  tt  stlU  in  Its  infancyf 

In  many  areas,  we  must  bvdld  our  lines  on 
out,  to  serve  the  unserved  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  We  estimate  from  aui  January  1  sur- 
■»ey  and  other  sources  that  well  over  a  half 
prtiiHon  farms  and  rural  establishments — 
nearly  two  million  rural  people — within  or 
Immediately  beyond  our  system  areas  are  still 
In   the   dark. 

And  we  are  Just  beginning  the  never-end- 
ing task  oC  heavtlng  up  and  rebuilding  many 
of  the  faculties  we  have  already  built,  to 
meet  the  rapidly  accelerating  demands. 

Fanners  already  connected  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  really  put  electricity  to  its  most  use- 
ful pinposes  for  producing  food  and  liber,  we 
believe.  On  the  average  they  are  consuming 
about  20  percent  more  current  each  year, 
which,  compounded.  Is  about  a  100-percent 
Increase  every  4  years.  This  seems  to  be  true 
whether  a  farmer  has  had  electricity  one 
year  or  severaL  Many  of  the  older  systems 
now  have  an  average  monthly  power  use  In 
excess  of  900,  400,  or  500  kilowatt -hours  per 
consumer  member. 

The  reasons  for  this  rapid  taicreaae  are 
obvious  and  sound.  Our  American  levels  of 
living,  growing  out  of  the  high  productivity 
of  modern  Industrial  society,  are  the  result 
of  harnessing  Inanimate  energy  to  machines. 
Between  1850  and  1944  energy  generated 
from  the  mineral  fuels,  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  in- 
creased 500  times.  Today  04  percent  of  all 
work  in  the  United  States  Is  done  by  the 
mineral  fuels  plus  hydropower.  Men  and 
animals  now  produce  only  6  percent  of  the 
energy.  This  Is  not  true  yet  of  the  farms, 
of  oouTse.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1060 
htunan  beings  will  account  for  leas  than  2 
percent  of  the  total  energy  going  Into  pro- 
duction In  this  country.  Farmers  may  re- 
quire much  longer  to  approach  that  figure. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  skyrocket- 
ing consumption  of  power  by  all  America, 
including  coromerce  and  Industry,  as  re- 
flected by  expanding  g«»eratlng  capacity — 
^rhleh  always  seems  to  lag  behind  demand. 

Total  capacity  for  eleetrle  power  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  1912  was  11  mll- 
-UoD  kilowmtts.    Ten  years  later,  the  capaci- 
ty «M  aOJi  millton    almost  double.    By  iaS3 


toataUed  capacity  had  reached  43  mim<»— 
more  than  double  again  in  1  decade.  Tbe 
great  depression  slowed  growth  so  that  In 
the  1932-42  decade  capacity  was  increased  by 
only  about  one-third — but.  at  that,  capacity 
in  1942  was  over  five  times  what  it  had  been 
30  years  earlier  in  1912.  By  1951  capacity 
had  Increased  to  75  million  kilowatts.  Last 
October  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Admin- 
istration stated  that  in  the  years  1952-65 
capacity  would  expand  by  41  million  kilo- 
watts— well  over  a  50  percent  increase  in  4 
years.  DEPA  has  said  "Sxperlence  demon-,^ 
strates  that  the  amount  of  electric  energy 
used  in  the  United  States  doubles  approxi- 
mately every  10  years." 

To  put  It  another  way,  let  us  look  at  pro- 
duction in  kilowatt  hours.  In  1902  output 
in  the  United  States  totaled  6  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours. (This  was  less  than  half  the 
consumption  in  1952  by  rural  electrics 
alone.)  By  1920  output  had  leaped  to  57 
billion — ©Vi  times  as  great.  Twenty  years 
later,  by  1940.  kilowatt-hour  output  had 
surged  upward  to  180  billion — despite  tbe  de- 
pression, output  had  tripled. 

By  1950,  10  years  later,  output  bad  more 
than  doubled  again  to  389  billion  kllowatt- 
hours-r-and  the  Federal  Power  OommlsslQp 
estimates  that  output  will  double  again  by 
1960  to  a  total  of  790  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
This  will  represent  an  increase  in  58  years 
ot  131  times. 

A  continuing  revolvtlon 
The  farmer  was  a  late  comer  in  the  use  of 
machines  and  Inanimate  energy  to  run  them. 
The  widespread  use  of  the  tractor  and  other 
machines  is  only  a  little  over  a  generation 
old.  Electricity,  the  most  flexible  and  eco- 
nomic of  all  energy  sources,  came  to  agri- 
culture when  the  cooperative  and  rural  power 
districts  put  it  there,  or  caused  it  to  be  put 
there.  Farmers  were  waiting  for  It  and  has- 
tened to  use  it  to  the  extent  they  could  af- 
ford the  Instruments  and  to  the  extent  elec- 
trical contrivances  had  been  adapted  to  farm 
use.  First  they  hastened  to  Install  the  things 
that  lightened  the  drudgery  of  the  home  and 
made  for  decent  living:  Llghu,  refrigeration. 
irons,  radios,  and  so  forth.  "Willie  Wired - 
hand"  appeared  first  as  a  farm  household 
maid.  but.  flexing  his  mxiscles.  qiiickly 
moved  on  out  to  the  well,  the  brooder  and 
the  barn.  Now  he  is  beginning  to  work  his 
way  out  into  the  fields. 

Farmers,  as  real  competitive  free  enter- 
prisers, unguarded  by  monopolistic  privilege, 
have  always  been  pressed  between  production 
costs  and  the  prices  they  received  for  their 
output.  No  Innovation  In  the  history  of 
man  has  been  met  with  more  enthusiasm 
tlian  our  "WlUle." 

After  all,  every  farm  Is  both  a  borne  and 
a  factory. 

Farm  labor  Is  becoming  scarcer  and  more 
expensive.  And  there  are  over  2  million 
more  people  in  the  Nation  each  year  to  clothe 
and  feed.  Farmers  are  learning  they  can  do 
nuuiy  chores  faster,  better,  and  at  less  coat 
by  adding  mcare  electric  lights,  more  heating 
units,  and  more  macliinery.  They  can  pro- 
duce more  food  and  flber  because  they  are 
freed  for  more  hours  in  the  fields. 

There  are  also  growing  farm  uses  of  elet^ 
trlclty  outside  the  bam  and  pens  which  aid 
production.  Irrigation  pumping  Is  one  of 
them. 

There  are  other  uses  which  are  being  ap- 
plied with  increasing  success  in  tbe  preaerva- 
tion  of  farm  products,  su^  as  walk-in 
freezers,  milk  oooleia.  and  bay  and  tobacco 
driers. 

■ven  In  the  farm  borne  tbe  {revolution  oon- 
tuiues.  Kvery  year  mllHons  more  automatic 
water  systems,  attic  fans,  and  hundreds  of 
other  appliances  are  being  installed.  And 
many  new  uses,  some  of  them  already  In  the 
ofllng,  will  require  substantially  more  energy. 
Television  is  one  of  them.  Air  conditioning 
and  space  heating  are  others. 

Fanners,  incidentally,  are  believed  to  be 
Investing  approximately  «  baU-bllllon  <k>l- 


lan  a  year  in  electric  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  the  impact  of  thla 
electric  farming  revolution  Is  baring  a 
dynanilc  accelerating  effect  on  buainesB 
generally — benefiting  manufacturers,  Indua- 
trlal  workers,  n^rchants.  bankers,  profes- 
sional people,  newspapers,  magaalnes.  radio 
and  television,  and  countless  others. 

Extensive  research,  now  under  way  by  both 
Industry  and  Government,  will  doubtless  de- 
velop an  endless  chain  of  further  and  better 
etoctrlc-afB  marvels  for  both  tbe  farm  and 
home. 

Rapid  system  expansion  ahead 

But  how  win  all  this  affect  the  growth  of 
our  electric  cooperatives  and  power  districts? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  obvious.  Our  accel- 
erating farm  use,  plus  the  effect  of  rapidly 
growing  rural  industries  along  our  llnea,  Is 
exerting  the  same  demand  pressures  on  our 
co-ops  and  power  districts  as  city  folks  and 
Industry  generally  are  exerting  on  the  com- 
mercial companies.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work  like  fighting  prairie  fires  to 
keep  our  facilities  expanding  fast  enough. 

The  picture  is  clearer  when  we  realise  that, 
percentage-wise,  the  growth  snd  acceleration 
of  our  system  demands  are  Increasing  nx>re 
rapidly  than  the  demands  on  all  suppliers  ae 
a  whole.  Part  of  our  Increase,  of  course,  la 
due  to  new  connections.  How  much  we  are 
not  sure. 

Since  1947,  otir  aggregate  power  use  baa 
Increased  at  a  rate  varying  between  24  and 
SO  percent  annually. 

In  1942  REA  borrowers  purchased  a  billion 
kilowatt-hours.  The  first  year  after  the  war 
ended,  1946.  we  used  over  2 14  blUton  kllowatt- 
bours — 2  times  more  in  4  years.  By  1948  thla 
iVi  blUlon  had  Jumped  to  4% — almost  double 
in  a  years.  By  1951  our  consumption  bad 
nure  then  doubled  again — In  S  years.  We 
estimate  that  In  calendar  1952.  our  folks  used 
13  billion  kilowatt-hours — over  12  times  1943 
use;  12  times  more  in  10  years. 

Even  on  this  conservative  basis,  our  power 
requirements  In  196S  should  reach  85  bil- 
lion kilowatt-bours.  This  would  be  an  In- 
crease of  less  than  S  times  In  the  next  10 
years  by  comparison  with  12  times  in  the 
last  10. 

Whf  expand? 
The  engineers  tell  lu  that  only  so  much 
c\irrent  will  flow  through  a  line  cr  other  fa- 
cility of  a  given  alee.  And  jtist  as  Is  con- 
stantly the  case  with  the  commercial  com- 
panies, our  loads  are  rapidly  outgrowing 
many  of  our  facilities. 

Here  Is  what,  to  me,  was  a  starUing  fact 
which  some  checking  on  our  heavying-up 
and  rebuilding  program  has  uncovered:  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  loans  you  are  now 
obtaining  from  REA  for  heavying-up  or  re- 
building the  early  sections  of  your  systems 
are  in  excess  of  your  original  investments  in 
those  sections.  Consider  what  that  mean* 
for  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  Imagine. 
Furthermore,  your  legislative  committee 
has  told  the  Congress  for  several  years  that 
it  believes  prc^resaively  more  loan  funds  will 
be  required  to  generate  and  transmit  over 
longer  distances  more  of  the  power  which 
the  rural  electrics  will  need.  Our  »»i«t.ing 
generation  and  transmission  co-ops  must 
continue  to  expand  capacity  and  some  new 
ones  must  be  buiit. 

Our  total  investment  In  all  facilities  by 
January  1.  1943.  measured  by  R£A'b  advances, 
was  about  $360  million.  By  January  1,  1953, 
it  had  Increased  to  about  92.2  hiiit/«\ — ^mora 
than  six  times  In  the  decade. 

Obviously  we  have  a  gigantic  construction 
and  reoonstructlon  job  ahead  of  us  for  many 
years.  And  we  cannot  use  our  surpluses  for 
expansion,  because  we  have  to  use  them  to 
retire  our  capital  loans — something  the  com- 
mercial utilities  never  do. 

Not  only  is  the  electric  business  America's 
fastest  growing  major  Industry,  but  tbe  rural 
electric  buslneas  Is  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  It. 
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Too  many  people  are  beginning  to  regard 
rural  electrification  construction  as  substan- 
tially completed.  This  could  give  lu  real 
trouble.  The  farmers'  electric  systems  are 
no  more  completed  thsn  are  the  oonunerclal 
companies'  systems  completed. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  no  one  becomes 
alarmed  at  this  picture  of  o\ir  future  loan 
requirements.  REA,  working  through  the 
Treasury,  operates  as  our  Investment  banker. 
We  give  tbe  Government  good  security.  We 
are  paying  off  our  losns  on  schedule,  with 
Interest.  And  because  It  Is  adding  to  the  net 
income,  directly  or  Indirectly,  ot  practically 
every  taxpayer  In  America,  the  niral  electri- 
fication program  Is  not  only  costing  Its  peo- 
ple nothing.  It  Is  reducing  tbelr  over-all  tax 
burdens. 

Other  prohlema 

Beyond  our  continuous  construction  Job 
we  will  have  other  problems. 

For  Instance,  unless  more  Federal  hydro- 
electric developments  and  more  Federal 
transmission  lines  are  built  in  many  sections, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  In  those 
areas.  We  often  have  no  other  source  of 
adequate  power  supply  In  those  regions  and 
we  are  usually  too  scattered  to  generate  our 
own.  In  other  cases  the  alternative  power 
supply  Is  impossible  for  us  to  live  with  be- 
cause of  high  rates  or  restrictions  on  Its  use. 

These  Federal  power  facility  Investments 
likewise  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing.  They 
add  to  the  national  wealth  and  Income,  and 
tbey  return  to  tbe  Tteasiiry  more  than  they 
cost,  with  Intareat. 

In  most  cases  tbe  proposed  Federal  proj- 
ects will  continue  to  meet  ternfic  organised 
opposition,  representing  special  Interests  aU 
the  way  from  Wall  Street  to  the  Golden 
Gate. 

So  also  wUl  our  right  and  opportunity  to 
generate  our  own  power  meet,  perhaps.  In- 
creasing opposition. 

I'm  afraid  we  can't  hold  the  line  on  either 
of  these  grounds  unless  those  of  \u  in  the 
Federal  supply  areas  support  those  of  us 
In  the  iton-Fsderal  suppdy  arMs,  and  vice 
versa.  Even  then  I  fear  we  can't  tmless  we 
obtain  tbe  active  support  of  as  many  others 
as  possible.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  mi- 
nority group  In  America. 

Other  groups  are  being  lined  up  against 
us.  At  a  recent  breakfast  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Eleetrle  Companies  to 
the  Washington  press  representatives,  boasts 
were  made  that,  in  Its  campaign  against 
Federal  and  cooperative  wholesale  power 
projecta.  NAXC  had  succeeded  In  obtaining 
the  support  of  othir  powerful  organizations — 
and  they  were  named.  Those  named  were, 
for  the  most  part,  organizations  of  people 
with  whom  we  do  business  every  day  In  our 
respective  SUtes. 


in.    WHAT    or    TKB    msT    Tsast 

Now.  let's  talk  a  mlnuto  about  matters 
that  require  our  Immediate  attenUon. 

I'm  sure  we  all  agree  that  much  depends 
upon  what  changes.  If  any,  will  be  made 
Ly  the  new  Congress  or  the  new  admlnUtra- 
tlon.  I  know  you  have  all  been  reading  and 
listening  to  some  o(  tbe  dire  predictions 
about  what  might  happen  to  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  Here  Is  a  typical  quota- 
tion from  one  of  your  leading  daUias,  written 
by  Its  Washington  correspondent: 

"Private  utility  representatives  are  prepar- 
ing to  ask  Coogrsas  for  legislation  which 
would  open  the  way  for  power  company  pur- 
chase of  Government  projects.  Tbe  im-o- 
posed  program  wiU  be  aimed  prlmarUy  at  the 
Governments  Rural  Electrification  Admlnls- 
traUon  and  the  funds  It  loans  to  rttral  eleo- 
trlflcatlon  cooperatives." 

Some  would-be  prophets  are  predlctii^ 
that  such  legislation  will  pass.  Some  are 
even  claiming  the  election  was  a  mandate  lor 
such  action. 

Was  It?  Let's  check  tbe  reconL  Tbe  ma- 
jority party's  national  committee  baa  done 


■  research  Job  for  tu  on  tbe  sueoeesftil  preal- 
dentlal  candidate's  speeches,  selecting  every- 
thing  he  said   on  rural   electrification   and 
related  subjects.     Result:  As  far  as  we  can 
see.  he  simfriy  suppcH^ed  the  platform. 
And  what  did  the  platform  say? 
I  quote  this  paragraph: 
"We  support  the  principle  of  bona  fide 
farmer-owned,  farmer-operated  cooperatives 
and  urge  the  further  development  of  rural 
electrification     and     communication,     with 
Federally-assisted  production  of  power  and 
facilities  for  distribution  when  these  are  not 
adequately  available  through  private  enter- 
prise at  fair  rates." 

Does  the  platform  sound  like  tbe  end  of 
rural  electrification? 

On  the  quesUon  of  Federal  power,  I  quote 
again  from  the  platform: 

"We  favor  continuous  snd  comprehensive 
Investigations  of  our  water  resoiirces  and 
orderly  execution  of  programs  approved  by 
the  Congress.  Authorized  water  projects 
should  go  forward  progressively  with  Imme- 
diste  priority  for  those  with  defense  signifi- 
cance, those  In  crlcial  flood  and  water- 
shortage  areas,  and  those  substantlaUy  com- 
pleted. 

"We  favor  greater  local  participation  In 
the  operation  and  control,  and  eventual  local 
ownership,  of  Federally-sponsored,  relmbiv- 
ssble  wster  projects." 

General  Elsenhower  at  Seattle  spelled  out 
the  term  **locsl  ownership"  as  meaning  State 
and  local  governments.     He  went  on  to  say: 

"As  one  beginning  I  propose  that  the 
planning,  management,  and  ooordlnatton  ot 
all  present  and  futiue  public  projects  for 
Columbia  Basin  development  be  vested,  not 
in  Federal  Colimtibia  Valley  Authority,  but 
in  a  new  Interstate  t>ody.** 

And  at  Portland  he  said : 

"We  must  be  watchful  that  no  special  In- 
terests  do  Irreparable  harm  to  our  water- 
sheds by  Improper  exploitation." 

Does  that  all  sound  like  the  liquidation  ot 
tbe  Federal  hydropower  program? 

While  It's  true  that  any  interstate  compact 
arrangement  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
some  parU  of  our  organisation's  Federal 
power  policy  statement,  even  that  would  not 
naoassarily  mean  opening  the  way  for  power 
company  purchase  of  Government  projects. 

On  tbe  matter  of  local  ownership  and  local 
control,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
power  districts  hsve  been  tbe  exempliflcatlon 
of  that  principle  since  the  beginning  of  REA. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  Ifi  the  extension  of 
these  principles,  unless  they  are  used  as  a 
subterfuge  to  strip  us  of  our  rights  and  our 
in  vestments. 

The  tpt$hful  propaffandista 
It  would  not  be  realistic  to  assume  that  no 
new  principles  of  government  need  be  reck- 
oned with  In  any  complete  change  of  ad- 
ministration. But  some  propagandists  and 
even  a  few  Members  of  Congress,  it  seems. 
would  have  the  country  believe  that  the  elec- 
tion was  a  mandate  to  go  far  beyond  the  con- 
trolling party's  platform,  a  mandate  to  liq- 
uidate and  turn  back  the  clock.  Some  even 
want  to  sell  the  Post  Ofllce  Department. 
And  some  are  already  putting  forth  their 
proposals  to  sell  the  Federal  power  projects 
to  private  companies.  We  must  recognize 
that  these  radical  proposals  will  constitute 
outside  pressures  on  the  new  administration. 
What  then  is  our  duty  under  the  circum- 
stances? As  I  see  It.  oiir  duty  Is  to  support 
the  administration,  elected  by  the  American 
people,  in  carrying  out  Its  promises  and  com- 
mitments concerning  our  program  Insofar  as 
is  consistent  with  policies  which  yon  have 
or  may  establish.  It  is  equally  our  duty  to 
IHevent  anyone  from  doing  injury  to  our  pro- 
gram, directly  or  indirectly.  If  we  can. 

Loan  funds  first  fob 

One  of  our  immediate  Jobs  Is  to  support 
ample  loan  funds  for  rural  electrification. 

Budget  has  requested  8135  million  for 
rural  electric  loans  for  tbe  next  fiscal  year 


plus  a  180  million  contingency.  But  the 
contingency  would  probably  be  used  only 
to  help  overconae  the  formula.  We  have  not 
had  time  yet  to  siifllclently  analyse  our  own 
survey  questionnaires  to  determine  the 
amount  of  electric  loan  funds  we  shall  need 
another  year.  (And  by  the  way.  wlU  you 
Qumagers  who  dldnt  retiu^  the  q\aestlon- 
naires  before  you  left,  please  do  so  as  soon 
as  you  get  home?)  We  are  fairly  sure  we 
shall  need  more  rural  electric  loans  than 
Budget  requested  unless  the  formula  Is  re- 
moved from  the  law.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  formula  was  good:  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination among  the  States.  But  It  no 
longer  fits  the  situation.  It  is  not  needed, 
and  actually  causes  serlotu  discriminations. 
It  prohibited  at  least  two  generation  and 
transmission  loans  last  year. 

Administrative    funds    problem 

And  then  there  Is  the  ever-present  ques- 
tion of  overall  REA  administrative  funds. 
None  of  us  wants  a  dime  more  used  for  that 
purpose  than  Is  economical  and  necesssary. 
Neither  do  we  believe  It  economical  tw  ex- 
pedient to  reduce  administrative  funds  be- 
low tbe  amount  necessary  to  property  pro- 
tect Investments  in  existing  loans  and  keep 
tbe  program  moving  ahead  elllclently. 

We  supported  appropriations  for  three  new 
multlptuiKise  river  projects  last  year — Ice 
Harbor  in  the  NOTthwest.  Table  Rock  in  tbe 
Southwest  and  Hartwell  in  tbe  Southeast. 
Only  Table  Rock  squeesed  by.  Budget  baa 
requested  only  one  new^  dam  this  3rear.  Ice 
Harbor.  We  don*t  know  why  Hartwell  was 
not  requested  again.  Budget  also  requested 
new  generating  facilities  for  TVA.  both  hydro 
and  steam. 

Last  year,  too,  we  supported  several  new 
self-llquldatlng  transmission  lines  to  tie- 
liver  Federal  power  to  the  rural  electrics. 
None  squeezed  by — not  even  the  Minnesota 
line,  which  was  supported  also  by  the  three 
power  companies  of  the  area.  Budget  has 
zu>w  sent  to  Congress  requests  for  several 
new  transmission  facilities  which  oiur  peo- 
ple want  for  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion In  the  Northwest,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  tbe  Missouri  basin,  and  TVA 
and  tbe  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
In  the  Southeast.  Budget  eliminated  the 
SEPA  continuing  fund,  vital  to  power  ex- 
change agreements  with  tbe  rural  electrics. 
No  new  starts  were  requested  for  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration. 

Efforts  may  be  made,  as  in  the  past,  to  kin 
dams  or  lines  already  begim.  and  for  which 
budget  has  requested  funds  to  carry  on  con- 
struction. 

We  are  already  committed,  either  up^tUkf 
cally  or  generally,  to  support  all  these  dams 
and  lines,  but  I  hope  you  will  act  on  them 
again  at  this  meeting. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  authori- 
zation of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River  and  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  Unless 
retrieved  quickly,  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
is  lost,  so  far  as  Federal  develc^ment  is  con- 
cerned. Do  you  still  want  these  projects  ap- 
proved? 

Tbe  so-called  preference  clause  Is  another 
issue  which  we  believe  will  become  crucial 
in  the  months  Immediately  ahead.  It  has 
been  brought  imder  Increasing  attack  by 
power  companies,  and  every  ally  they  can 
find  with  their  false  cries  of  "socialism,"  dis- 
crimination, and  Federal  domination.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  va  because  on 
It  rests  the  very  availability  of  low-cost 
power  to  many  of  our  systems  and  to  the 
members  they  serve.  They  cannot  share  in 
the  benefits  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, tbelr  own  resources,  without  tbe 
preference  clause. 

Furthermore,  unless  tbe  Oovemment  baa 
In  its  hands  the  bargaining  weapon  of  the 
right  and  financial  ability  to  construct  trans- 
mission lines,  this  preference  sale  of  Federal 
hydropower  to  customers  who  use  tt  them- 
selves without  levying  a  profit  toll  on  It  will 
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have  even  lew  r«ftl  meaning.  The  self-Uq- 
iildatlng  transmlaslon  lines  provide  the  Oov- 
emnwnt  with  a  good  sound  principle  of  busi- 
ness operation,  without  which  the  private 
power  monopoly  can  exploit  every  Federal  or 
State  hydroproject  at  will. 

NRECA  has  never  supported  any  Federal 
power  project  or  transmission  line  except 
where  our  people  locally  wovild  benefit  and 
have  requested  our  support. 

ffOMMAXT 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that 
few  men  and  women  in  our  time  have  been 
privileged  with  an  opportunity  to  do  so  much 
for  civilisation  In  a  relatively  unexplored 
field  as  we.  "The  eyes  of  Texas"  and  of  the 
whole  world  "are  upon  us."  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  pioneer  our  new  farflung,  self-help, 
free  enterprise:  to  adequately  serve  everyone 
In  our  respective  areas,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  Let  us  plan  and  build  ahead  of, 
not  behind,  the  demand.  Let  us  make  sure 
of  our  power  supply,  our  lifeline,  vigorously 
supporting  the  preservation  of  otur  rights  and 
opportunities.  Let  us  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible management,  the  best  director  relations 
with  both  management  and  members,  the 
beat  cooperative  member  and  nubile  rela- 
tions. Let's  raise  our  sights  to  new  vlstaa 
and  continue  the  crusade. 

Tea;  when  Senator  Norrls  told  us  at  St. 
Louis  that  America's  rural  electrification 
program  had  gone  great  distances  in  the  last 
10  years,  already  it  had  Indeed;  but  it  has 
gone  greater  distances  In  the  10  years  since 
he  said  it;  and  It  will  go  greater  distances 
■till  In  the  decade  ahead. 


Attempt  To  Gnb  Oil  Marked  by  Fabe 
OMTfet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MZNNXSOTA 

nV  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  li.  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcx)rd 
an  excellent  article  by  Gordon  Mikkel- 
son.  editor  of  the  Midland  Cooperator, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  appearing  in  the 
February  16  issue  of  that  paper,  and  en- 
tlUed  "Attempt  To  Grab  OU  Marked  by 
PUse  Charges."  This  article  is  another 
indication  of  how  the  people  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  feel  about  efforts  to 
turn  over  the  gas  and  oil  reserves  in  the 
submerged  lands  to  the  oil  companies  in 
3  of  the  48  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Attempt  To  Ohab  Oil  Makkzd  bt  Fai.8x 
Chaxoxs — Last  Rxsxxvxs  Would  Pall  to 
On.    OiAifTS — BACKOBoxnn)   aitd   Commknt 

(By  Gordon  Mlkkelson) 

The  showdown  is  coming  fast  on  what  will 
become  of  the  most  fabuloxis  sudden  wealth 
the  American  people  have  found. 

Congress  will  start  hearings  Tuesday.  The 
Issue  is: 

Shall  3  States  get  from  $40  billion  to  9100 
billion  worth  of  petroleum  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  belongs  to  all  48  States? 

The  prize  is  so  great  that  men  have  used 
nearly  every  modern  tool  of  propaganda  and 
lobbjrlng  to  take  the  oU. 

The  campaign  has  been  ao  skillfully  han- 
dled that  some  very  honest,  sincere  public 
ofBcials  were  deceived. 


These  officials  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
oil  question  Involved  States'  rights  as  against 
Federal  rights  and  they  wanted  to  preserve 
States'  rights. 

They  were  told  that  tldelands  are  involved. 

They  believed,  for  Instance,  that  minerals 
under  water  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  the  Dakotas  could  be  lost  to  these  States 
If  the  coastal  States  did  not  get  the  oil. 

But  the  facts  are  as  listed  In  the  statement 
In  the  next  column. 

In  brief:  No  danger  exists  In  minerals  or 
other  wealth  of  midland  region  States  from 
the  Suprenye  Court  decisions  on  the  offshore 
oil  or  from  legislation  which  tries  to  keep 
that  oil  for  all  the  States. 

Newspaper  editorial  writers  as  well  as  some 
public  officials  were  deceived  by  the  cam- 
paign of  the  oil  companies  and  costal  States. 

These  conunentators  received  Information 
which  showed  63  court  cases  relating  to 
States'  rights  and  underwater  resources. 

But  the  facts  again :  These  cases  referred  to 
mainland  and  tldeland  areas — and  no  dis- 
pute exists  over  those.  They  always  have 
belonged  to  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  tried  to  take  them  away. 

On  the  other  hand:  The  offshore  land 
always  has  belonged  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— all  48  States — and  3  coastal  States 
are  now  trying  to  take  It  away  from  the 
other  45  States. 

The  lobbyists  who  prepared  the  legal  ab- 
stracts could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  presented 
as  specialists  In  international  law  and  un- 
derwater oil  matters. 

But  the  attorneys  general  of  many  Inland 
States  are  not  expected  to  be  experts  In 
International  law  and  salt  water  problems — 
and  they  accepted  the  misleading  Informa- 
tion. 

I  One  ivoblem  for  midland  region  people 
to  to  find  ways  to  help  some  of  their  hon- 
orable officials  and  leaders  of  public  opinion 
to  get  off  the  book. 

I  There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  this  region 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  what  were. 
In  many  cases,  honest  misunderstandings  of 
the  Issue  Involved. 

The  sudden  wealth  which  all  48  States  ac- 
quired by  Supreme  Court  decisions  had  been 
lying  under  the  oceans  for  centuries. 

It  was  not  a  public  issue  until  the  oil  was 
discovered  In  the  1930's.  Rich  deposits  were 
found  under  the  ocean  off  California  and  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  shores  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana. 

Those  three  States  issued  rights  to  oU  com- 
panies to  recover  the  oil.  Major  firms  drilled, 
sold  oil,   and   paid   royalties   to   the   States. 

In  1937,  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  directing  the  Attorney  General  to 
"maintain  and  establish  the  title  and  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  to  submerged 
lands  and  all  petroleum  deposits  imderlylng 
the  same." 

The  Hoiise  received  the  bill  from  Its  com- 
mittee with  a  change  so  it  referred  only  to 
California.  It  did  not  reach  the  floor  for 
vote. 

In  1045,  the  Federal  Government  brought 
suit  against  California.  It  claimed  all  the 
States  owned  the  oil  beyond  the  low-tide 
mark. 

The  proclamation  claimed  Federal  title 
to  minerals  under  the  sea  from  the  end  of 
the  lowwater  mark  to  the  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

While  the  case  was  going  through  the 
courts.  Congress  passed  a  bill — called  the 
quitclaim  bill — giving  any  title  the  Nation 
might  have  In  offshore  mlqerals  to  the 
coastal  States. 

The  President  vetoed  that  bill,  saying 
among  other  things  that  the  oil  should  not 
be  handed  to  States  imtil  the  Supreme  Court 
had  ruled. 

The  oil  States  could  not  get  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  upset  the  veto.  The  giveaway 
bill  failed  to  become  law. 

On  October  37.  1947.  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  disputed  area  belong  to  all 


the  States.     (We  suggest  you  look  at   the 
chart  as  you  read  what  the  Court  said) : 

"The  United  States  of  America  •  •  •  Is 
possessed  of  paramount  rights  In  and  full 
dominion  and  power  over  the  lands,  minerals, 
and  other  things  •  •  •  lying  seaward  of  the 
ordinary  low  watermark  on  the  coast  of 
California,  and  outside  the  Inland  waters. 
extending  seaward  3  nautical  miles." 

Despite  this,  the  oil  lobby  got  the  House 
to  approve  another  quitclaim  bill  on  April 
30,  1948.  It  did  not  get  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  vote. 

Cases  were  brought  against  Texas  and 
Louisiana  in  1948  on  slightly  different  legal 
grounds  than  the  California  case. 

On  June  5,  1950.  the  Supreme  Court  again 
ruled  that  the  Federal  Government  owned 
the  oil. 

It  said  the  same  thing  as  In  the  California 
case,  except  that  Federal  paramount  rights 
go  27  miles  to  sea  in  the  Louisiana  case  and 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  In 
the  case  of  Texas.  This  could  be  70  to  135 
miles  in  the  Texas  case. 

In  each  of  these  decisions,  the  court  said 
that  the  Federal  interest  came  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  National  Government  In 
International   waters. 

No  question  of  changing  State  ownership 
under  Inland  waters  was  raised. 

Knowing  Inland  States  want  to  keep  their 
resources,  the  coastal  States  have  again  tried 
to  confuse  the  issue. 

Champions  of  rights  for  all  the  States  are 
very  willing  to  make  clear  that  the  coastal 
Spates  own  oil  under  tldelands.  Every  bill 
they  have  offered  spells  that  out. 

But  the  latest  Joker  Is  that  the  three  States 
want  the  bills  worded  to  give  clear  title  In- 
side State  boundaries. 

And  Texas  legislature  has  extended  her 
boundaries  to  cover  the  whole  offshore  Eone. 

The  big  steal  is  under  way  In  earnest. 


Mcctkf  the  Cost  of  Ulacss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  of  February  22: 
MxmNO  THx  Cost  or  Illni 


Reflecting  a  point  of  view  sharply  expressed 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  his  election  cam- 
paign. Federal  Security  Administrator  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  has  declared  that  "there  will  be 
no  socialized  medicine,  as  It  is  popularly 
knovm,"  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  agita- 
tion for  compulsory  health  Insurance,  and  a 
high  degree  of  government  control  over 
American  medicine,  will  vanish  overnight. 

And  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Nation 
should  rest  content  with  the  statxis  quo  In 
medicine.  It  does  not  obviate  the  need  for 
continuing.  Intelligent  effort  to  discover  ways 
of  helping  more  peofrie  meet  the  cost  of 
prolonged  or  catastrophic  Illness. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  made  a  sound 
and  practicable  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
Government  can  help  solve  the  problem  of 
meeting  individual  medical  costs — a  sugges- 
tion entailing  less,  not  more.  Government 
intervention  In  medicine. 

"It  can  do  this,"  the  Journal  said,  "by 
allowing  taxpayers  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
every  visit  to  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  and 
the  hospital  for  medicines.    Nearly  everyone 
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tliMe  days  to  a  taxpayer,  and  instead  of  com- 
pounding their  taxes  to  provide  servUsea 
everyone  at  some  time  or  another  needs,  the 
Government  can  accomplish  practically  the 
same  purpose  by  allowing  the  people  to 
subtract  those  costs  from  their  taxes. 

"It  Is  not  wise  for  the  Federal  Ooverament 
to  foot  the  bill  for  Individual  medical  care, 
but  what  It  can  and  ought  to  do  Is  quit  tax- 
ing the  Individual  for  trying  to  stay  healthy." 

It  U  a  taxation  abs\irdlty  to  permit  an  In- 
dividual to  deduct  up  to  ao  percent  of  his 
Income  contributions  to  medical  research 
and  treatment  organisations,  desirable 
though  that  Is,  and  yet  allow  him.  as  is  stated 
In  the  instructions  for  filing  1953  returns, 
to  deduct  only  those  medical  and  dental 
expenses  which  exceed  8  percent  of  your  ad- 
justed gross  Income.  And  surely.  If  an  In- 
dividual is  permitted  to  make  a  deduction 
from  his  taxable  Income  for  the  entertaining 
he  does  In  connection  with  bis  business,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  deduct  all  bona  fide 
medical  expenses. 

Even  If,  as  we  believe,  a  cut  in  the  rate  of 
the  income  tax  should  not  be  made  until  the 
Federal  budget  has  been  brought  Into  bal- 
ance, Congress  could  still  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation's  health  by  permitting  deduc- 
tion of  all  provable  medical  and  dental  ez- 
pendttiues.  and  at  the  same  thne  reduce  the 
pressure  for  compulsory  health  Insurance. 

Agitation  for  Government  Intervention  In 
the  medical  care  of  Indlvlduato  also  could  be 
reduced  in  another  way,  we  belteve.  It  could 
be  done  If  voluntary  hospltallaatlon  and 
medical  and  snrgteal  care  plans  were  dras- 
tically revised  to  provide  less  compensation 
for  the  least  expensive  medical  costs — emer- 
gency treatment  for  cuts  and  bumps,  and 
physical  examinations  and  X-rays  obtained 
for  preventive  purpoees — and  greater  eom- 
pensatlon  for  catastrophic  Illnesses,  such  tm 
major  operations  and  organic  maladies  re- 
quiring long-term  hospital  treatment. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  the  volun- 
tary medical  care  plans  did  not  provide  true 
Insiirance,  In  the  best  meaning  of  Insur- 
ance— that  to  Insurance  against  the  pcasl- 
blllty  of  the  undesirable  happening.  If  med- 
ical care  plane  Insured  In  a  fuller  sense  than 
many  of  them  do,  they  would  not  provide 
compensatton  for  trivial  accidents,  fatigxi*- 
Induced  rests  In  hospitals,  but  compensate 
more  liberally  and  more  fully  tor  the  cost  of 
mishaps  and  phyatoal  afflictions  necessitat- 
ing costly  treatment  and  involving  loss  of 
individual  earning  power  for  long  periods. 

And  that  can  be  done  without  Government 
interrentkm.  without  the  creation  of  a  single 
new  governmental  bureau  piling  more  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayer. 


Mrs.  EagMuc  Amitnmk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHRET 

or  mimnesota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKO  STATES 

Friday.  February  27.  1553 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Febru- 
ary 15,  1953,  paying  tribute  to  the  excel- 
lent work  which  Mrs.  ETugenie  Anderson 
has  performed  for  the  United  States  as 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoord. 

We  of  Minnesota  are  proud  of  Mrs. 
Anderson,  her  family,  and  her  record. 
She  has  proven  herself  to  i)e  one  of  the 
most  eflectiye  spokesmen  for  the  real 
America  in  the  world.    She  repreaoits 


the  best  traditions  and  the  true  9irU  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  consider  her  one  of  my  real  friends. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

WO] 


Tke  New  A^Mwinitisa  umi  Fam  P«lk7 


It  to  less  than  ao  years  since  the  United 
States  first  sent  a  woman  as  envoy  to  a 
foreign  nation.  She  was  Ruth  Bryan  Robde, 
daughter  of  WUIlam  Jennings  Bryan.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  her  Minister  to  Den- 
mark in  1933.  Later  Ifrs.  J.  Borden  Harrlman 
was  Mhitoter  to  Norway,  and  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta 
Mlntoter  to  Luxembourg. 

The  United  States  first  woman  ambassa- 
dor, as  most  Mlnnesotans  are  aware,  was 
our  own  Eugenie  Anderson,  named  to  Den- 
mark by  President  Truman  In  1940.  Now. 
another  woman.  Claire  Boothe  Luce,  baa 
been  named  by  President  Btoenhower  as  our 
first  ambassador  to  a  major  nation,  Italy. 

An  ambassadorship  to  a  European  nation 
to  not  an  easy  assignment  for  a  woman. 
Europe,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  clings  to  the  tradition  that  diplomacy 
to  a  man's  Job— and.  for  that  matter,  to 
tbe  noCkm  that  thto  to  a  manl  world. 

That  to  why  a  few  Danes  professed  to  see 
a  Blight  to  their  nation  whan  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  named.  And  it  to  why  there  wfts  a  good 
deal  of  sneering  In  the  Italian  press  (led 
by,  of  all  people,  the  Oommuntots,  who  pro- 
fess such  concern  over  debasement  of  women 
In  tbe  eapltaltot  ooxintrles  and  proclaim  their 
belief  In  equality  of  the  sexes)  when  Mrs. 
Luce  was  appointed  to  represent  tbe  United 
States  In  Rome. 

The  demonstrated  fact  to  that  Mrs.  Ander- 
son has  been  one  of  our  best  ambassadors, 
and  Mlnnesotans  and  Americans  generally. 
Irrespective  of  party,  can  be  proud  of  her 
record. 

The  moat  important  task  of  an  American 
ambaaaador  to  not  to  know  and  practice 
expertly  tbe  techniques  of  diplomacy  and 
protocol,  nor  to  court  admiration  by  profuse 
obeisance  to  the  culture  and  customs  of  the 
country  to  which  he  or  she  to  accredited. 

It  to  rather  to  personify  to  the  people  and 
government  of  a  country  tbe  culture,  hu- 
manity, and  asplratkma  at  tbe  peopto  of 
tbe  United  States  and  their  Government. 

If  any  readers  want  to  argue  this,  let  them 
go  to  It.  One  of  the  great  mtotakes  of  our 
diplomacy  in  the  last  3  decades  has  been 
tbe  assumption  that  ambassadorships  ought 
to  be  reaerved  for  career  dli^omats.  A  pro- 
feaslooal  diplomat  ought  to  bave  as  much 
chance  to  become  an  anabaaaador  as  anyobdy 
else,  but  no  more.  The  same  goea  for  a 
rich  campaign  contributor.  The  real  ques- 
tion should  be:  Can  and  does  he  or  she 
represent  tf  ectively  and  IntelllgenUy  Amer- 
loa  and  Americans  at  their  best — wliat  w* 
are  like  and  what  we  stand  for? 

By  BUdi  a  yardstick  Mrs.  Anderson  haa  bad 
few  peers.  And  by  such  a  yardstick  It  be- 
comes evident  that  whether  an  ambaasador 
to  a  man  or  a  woman  to  relatively  a  <tetail — 
as  Incidental  as  It  ought  to  be  in  rh/vufti^y 
a  new  member,  say.  of  the  University  of 
Mlnneaota  board  of  regents,  a  Job  for  which 
women  are  obviously  as  well  quallftod  as 
men. 


Qnestioa  of  tkc  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  nW  JBKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  8IXMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
volume  n  of  Metn  Kampf  now  being 
written?    Where?    In  what  languages? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAUACE  F.  BENNETT 

or   VTAM 

ZN  TBX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITSD  8TATKB 
Friday,  February  27. 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  mn<^ 
has  already  been  said  about  the  farm 
pc^cy  of  the^new  administration  and  the 
statement  made  by  my  fellow  Utahan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. These  <»1ticisms  have  not  worried 
me  because  I  felt  sure  that  the  farmers 
and  stockraisers  of  Utah  were  solidly 
behind  him  and  the  principles  he  has 
enunciated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord  an  editorial  entitled  "Utah's 
Cattlemen  Add  Their  Votes  for  Free- 
dom," published  in  the  Deseret  News  of 
S^t  Lake  City  on  February  21,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Utah's  Csttlcmzm  Aob  Thmol  Votbb  worn      | 


It  to  a  strange  thing:  while  the  uproar 
over  sagging  farm  prices  and  tbe  refusal  of 
the  administration  to  rush  In  with  emer- 
gency supports  goes  on  and  on — stirred  up 
mainly  by  farm-belt  legislators — the  men 
who  are  at  the  very  center  of  the  dUBcidty 
go  calmly  about  their  business. 

We  refer  to  the  cattlemen — the  men 
squeezed  most  badly  between  declining  prices 
and  continued  high  operating  costs.  These 
are  the  men  on  whose  behalf  the  loudest 
demands  for  Government-price  supports  are 
being  made.  And  yet  the  cattlemen  them- 
selves, at  least  those  meeting  In  Salt  Lake 
City  thto  week,  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
they  are  not  seeking  Government  help. 

Tbe  beef  growers  realize  that  they  have 
some  dlfflcult  days  ahead.  A  record  number 
of  cattte  to  on  the  range  and  in  the  feed  lots. 
Those  cattle,  bought  at  abnormally  high 
prices  and  fed  blgh-prlced  feed,  are  now  be- 
ing sold  at  the  lowest  prices  In  years.  But 
the  cattlemen  realise,  and  are  telling  each 
other  at  thto  week's  meeting,  that  basically 
the  Industry  Is  In  good,  firm  shape.  Employ- 
ment to  high  and  will  continue  to  be  high. 
As  soon  as  the  current  temporary  dislocation 
to  over,  the  market  will  straighten  Itself 
out  along  normal,  baaltby  lines  of  supply 
and  demand. 

It  to  a  source  of  pride  that  tbe  Utah  cattle 
growers  and  their  parent  body,  the  American 
Cattle  Growers  Asaoctotlon  bave  not  forgot- 
ten the  basic  truths  dvirlng  the  many  years 
of  rigid  Government  farm  supports.  Iticy 
have  not  fallen  heir  to  the  phlloeopby  that 
the  Government  owes  them  a  permanent 
guaranty  of  prosperity.  They  are  willing  to 
take  their  chances,  accepting  the  bumpa 
along  with  the  good  times,  and  aolj  asking 
to  be  free. 

We  suapect  that  moat  farmers  feel  at 
heart  about  the  same  way.  The  biggest  of 
the  farm  organisations  has  spiled  out  to 
Washington  that  its  members  do  not  want 
permanent  price  supports — or  the  bureao- 
cratlc  control  that  accompanies  them. 

Tbe  farm  issue  to  the  first  great  test  of 
the  new  administration.  PoUtlcaUy,  It  to 
supposed  to  be  sheer  dynamite.  Maybe  ao. 
But  there  are  clear  Indications  that  most 
Americans  are  solidly  behind  the  courageous 
stand  enunctoted  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  a  few  days  ago  to  restore 
a  free  market  to  agrictilture  and  to  use  price 
supports  only  a«  d toaster  tasuranca. 


AOTO 
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-Tb*  tupr«n«  t»at  of  any  gOT«Rim«i% 
policy.  MTlcultunJ  or  othw,"  SacreUry  B«a- 
aon  hM  wad.  "•hould  b«  'How  wUl  It  affect 
tbe  chartcter.  moral*,  and  weU-belnf  ot  our 
paopI«f '  •••«»•  doubtful  If  any  man  can 
^Moaln  poUtlcally  fr«a  who  dapendi  upon  the 
State  for  lUBtenance.  A  completely  planned 
and  •ubeldlaed  economy  weakent  InlUatlw, 
dlecouragee  Induetry.  destroys  character,  and 
demorallMS  the  people."  _^^^ 

The  American  Parm  Bureau  has  subscribed 
to  that  point  of  flew.  So.  now,  has  the 
American  Cattle  Growers  AasoclaUon.  So 
have  thovisands  of  Individual  farmers  and 
livestock  men.  One  wonders  whether  the 
uproar  lint,  in  the  main,  poUtlcally  Inspired. 
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Br«M 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oamoN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  29.  1953 
Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  February 
5  edition  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union  Bulletin.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

BSASS 

Republican  jM-omises  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility that  Federal  spending  may  be  cur- 
taUed  here  and  there  appear  to  be  on  the 
way  to  fulflllment.  Sensational  dlacloeures 
with  respect  to  the  ratio  of  higher-bracket 
officers  to  the  World  War  n  era,  when  we 
had  a  top  strength  of  eight  million  In  all  oxur 
Armed  Forces,  are  being  made  In  congres- 
sional hearings. 

The  House  Armed  Forces  Committee  was 
told  Wednesday  how  Navy  officers  of  the  rank 
of  commander  and  above  in  this  coming 
June  promised  to  total  about  four  times 
more  than  in  the  same  month  8  years  ago 
when  we  hit  the  high  point  in  World  War  n 
mobilization. 

Oregon's  Representative  Walt«r  Norblad 
testified  that  there  are  more  colonels  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force  than  first  and  second 
lieutenants  combined.  Representative  Davtb, 
of  Wisconsin,  claimed  that  while  otir  Armed 
Forces  were  two  to  four  times  their  present 
size  during  the  war,  we  now  have  four  times 
the  "brass"  that  bandied  our  affairs  then. 

If  conditions  are  as  testified,  the  bright 
light  of  official  scrutiny  definitely  should  be 
turned  on.  It  Is  not  conceivable  that  such 
a  pronounced  Increased  in  conunissioned  of- 
ficers Is  reflected  In  the  field.  If  the  swlvel- 
chalr  admirals  and  generals  are  sharply 
higher  In  number,  what  are  they  doing  and 
how  do  they  earn  their  top-level  salaries? 

Many  Jobs  In  our  Air  Force  call  for  recom- 
missloned  officers,  but.  If  as  Ncwblao  con- 
tended, that  branch  has  five  times  as  many 
lieutenant  colonels  as  second  lieutenants,  an 
explanation  is  definitely  in  order.  It  is  \in- 
derstandable  that  young  men,  whether  com- 
missioned or  enlisted,  are  anxious  to  move  up 
from  the  minimum  and  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  not  reported  as  to  the 
numbers  In  other  ranks  between  second  lieu- 
tenant and  lieutenant  colonel. 

When  we  get  Into  the  higher  braeketa  otir 
t>ti«fc»T>g  Is  that  captains  and  majors  are 
quite  Important  In  the  leadership  of  an  army 
and  that  commanders  and  lieutenant  com- 
manders are  hlchly  deatrable  raxxks  in  the 
Navy.  It  does  aeanwe  have  expanded  our 
upper  braoketa  to  a  pronounced  degree  In 
teoent  years  and  the  public,  whose  taxes  are 
a  nottoeable  burden.  Is  not  only  entlUed  to 
the  facta,  hut  to  »  respite  U  thOM  facta  war- 
rant a  halt  In  tha  tianil. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  OAuroaNiA 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  20.  2953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  recent  action  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  In  estab- 
lishing special  subcommittees  to  investi- 
gate the  entire  civil-service  setup,  many 
Government  employees  throughout  the 
country  have  become  unduly  alarmed. 
There  have  also  been  nmiors  which  are 
absolutely  false  and  unfounded.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  say  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  fine,  upstanding  Americans 
now  working  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  Federal  civil  service  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  Republi- 
can Congress  or  from  the  administration 
of  President  Eisenhower. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  confident — and 
I  feel  certain  that  I  speak  for  countless 
other  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
and  administrators — that  loyal  and  able 
civil-service  workers  were  never  as  safe 
in  their  positions  as  they  are  now. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  changes  in 
policymaking  jobs.  That  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  is  just.  That  is  fair.  That 
is  American.  When,  after  the  1952  elec- 
tion,  the  Republican  Party  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  Government,  it  as- 
sumed at  the  same  time  the  power  to 
give  good  government.  The  people  re- 
jected one  set  of  policymakers.  They 
asked  for  another,  a  different  set.  That 
is  what  the  Republican  Party  is  doing 
when  it  changes  the  top  men  in  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

But,  we  do  not,  nor  did  we  ever,  aim 
at  the  civil-service  worker  who  is  doing 
his  work  loyally  and  to  the  best  of  his 
abUity. 

These  are  not  solely  my  words,  al- 
though I  am  proud  to  claim  them  as 
mine.  They  are  the  words  of  the  1952 
campaign  platform  of  the  Republicans, 
the  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  and 
the  words  of  President  Lincoln — the 
founder,  by  being  its  first  President,  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

Here  is.  word  for  word,  the  civil-service 
plank  of  our  1952  platform: 

We  condemn  the  flagrant  violations  of  the 
clvU -service  merit  system  by  the  party  in 
power. 

We  favor  a  personnel  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral career  service  comparable  to  the  best 
practices  of  progressive  private  employers. 
Federal  employees  shall  be  selected  under  a 
strengthened  and  extended  merit  system. 
Civil  servanU  of  ability  and  integrity  shall 
receive  proper  recognition,  with  merit  the 
sole  test  for  promotion. 

At  every  opportunity  diiring  the  recent 
campaign.  President— then  candidate- 
Eisenhower  reemphasised  his  assurance 
of  job  security  to  loyal,  hard-working 
Federal  employees.  He  touched  on  this 
subject  at  Richmond.  Ya..  at  Silver 
Spring.  Md..  at  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. But.  the  most  memorable  words 
;  wliich  our  President  used  in  summarixing 


hla  stand  were  at  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  on 
September  24,  1952,  when  he  said: 

:  We  seek  in  America  a  true  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  men.  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  idea  of  second-elaii  dUaaaahlp. 

AiMl  he  went  on  to  say: 

In  no  operation  of  the  ^deral  Oovtm- 
ment  is  there  a  place  for  discrimination  ot 
any  kind. 

In  other  words,  a  Federal  Oovemment 
emplosrpe's  job  will  not  be  jeopardixed 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  He  re- 
tains it  strictly  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  merit. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  declared  in  his 
second  inaugural  address  on  March  4. 
1865: 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all:  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds:  to  care  for  him  who  ahaU  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  hla 
orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations. 

Thus,  the  Republican  Party,  and  the 
man  to  whom  the  party  gave  the  reins 
of  leadership,  have  followed  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  footsteps. 

Yes,  we  are  merely  changing  pilots. 
We  are  not  changing  crews. 

The  honest,  loyal  Federal  worker  need 
not  be  afraid. 

The  honest,  loyal  Federal  worker 
should,  on  the  contrary,  regain  much, 
if  not  all.  of  the  serene  and  cheerful 
confidence  in  the  Government  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  serve;  a  confidence 
which  he  has.  unfortunately,  been  in 
danger  of  losing  completely. 

This  is  a  nation  of  first-class  citizens. 


The  Indattrial  Revolotioa,  Joka  C.  Cal- 
koan,  aad  Soviet  Goals  ToBorrow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SlEMINSKl 

or  NKW  JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19, 19S3 

Mr.  SlEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  many  lands  today,  eyes  are 
turned  inward,  reviewing  the  past  to  plot 
the  future. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  portions  of 
a  talk  recently  made  to  an  audience  here 
in  Washington,  follow: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  more  than  100  years 
ago,  the  industrial  revolution  started.  It  has 
gone  full  circle.  More  than  100  years  ago. 
John  C.  Calhoun  argued  for  the  right  of  the 
South  to  compete  with  the  North. 

Today.  Soviet  Russia,  Its  captives  and 
mainland  China  bide  their  time,  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  if  need  be.  for  an  opportunity 
to  capture  the  industrial  markets  of  the 
world.  What  America  did  with  Its  industrial 
development  In  the  last  50  years,  the  Soviets 
think  they  can  do  In  the  next  50  yeara.  And 
while  there  Is  war  In  Korea.  Indochina,  and 
If  alaya.  the  question  Is.  WUl  a  more  complete 
blood  bath  take  place  before  this  globe  spins 
In  harmony  T 

Harmony  can  be  obtained.  The  questioo 
is.  At  what  eost  in  treasure,  human  or  oUMr> 
wlaa> 
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The  Nation  is  tn  no  mood  for  fears  or 
smears.    It  wants  problems  solved. 

When  the  budget  la  balanoed.  the  debt 
managed,  and  tans  reduced.  wUl  our  people 
thrive  and  the  globe  spin  in  harmony?  The 
treastirles  of  England.  Germany,  and  nanoe 
were  loaded  with  gold  before  World  War  L 

Such  were  my  remarks.  In  part.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


TW  Gift  af  Hwj  Hadu  Lbcoh 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  nnnAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'i'BU  BTtATMB 

Friday.  February  27,  1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcom)  a  poem  entitled  "The  Gift  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln."  a  poem  in  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  mother, 
composed  by  Irvin  E.  Perigo.  of  Boon- 
ville.  Ind..  Indiana's  poet-pianist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Oirr  or  Nanct  Hamxs  t.ti»o«>tjt 
In  a  lonely  hut  in  the  forest  wild, 
A  mother  fondles  her  infant  chUd, 
And  only  Ood  in  heaven  could  know 
The  world,  its  homage,  would  Uter  show. 

But  a  mother's  love  and  a  mother's  prayer; 
A  mother's  toll  and  her  tender  care; 
A  homely  lad,  but  a  son  of  worth— 
This  was  her  gift  to  a  needy  earth. 

Soon,  too  soon,  she  passed  away. 
•  When  the  lad  had  scarcely  learned  to  play. 
But  deep  In  hU  heart  like  a  shining  star. 
Was  her  loving  faith  to  g\ilde  afar. 

And  as  honors  came,  and  sorrows,  too. 
He  dreamed  of  the  mother  so  good  and  true. 
And  like  a  great  and  noble  son. 
Praised  his  mother  for  work  well  done. 

Yes.  a  mother's  love  and  a  mother's  prayer; 
A  mother's  toll  and  her  tender  care; 
A  homely  lad.  but  a  son  of  worth — 
This  was  her  gift  to  a  needy  earth. 

—Iroln  E.  Perigo. 


Legislation  bj  Treaty— Safefvard 

EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  8TATBB 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Legislation  by  Treaty— Safe- 
guard." published  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  of  February  23.  1953. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  Judlelary  Oommlttae  Is  already 
holding  hearings  on  proposals  for  an  amende 
ment  to  the  Oonstltutton  to  protaot  our  sys- 
tem ot  lOTerament  trom  subverakm  by 
treaty. 

The  most  promhMot  of  these  propoeals  It 
contained  in  the  Joint  reeoluUoa  lalntro- 


duoed  by  Senator  Jonr  W.  Baicxia  and  oth. 
ers  early  In  January.  When  Senator  Baicxn 
first  Introduced  this  reaolution  In  the  SSd 
Oongrees  It  had  »  sponsors.  When  It  was 
reintroduced  in  the  preeent  Congress  It  bore 
the  aamee  of  64  Senators,  among  them  Sen- 
ators PBwtJsoN  and  Porm  of  lllohlgan. 

The  Increased  support  It  has  attracted 
slnoe  It  first  began  to  be  publicly  discussed 
reflects  the  growing  reaUaaUon  that  the  ex- 
isting consUtutlonal  provlalons  regarding 
treaties  and  treaty  making  expoee  the  Nation 
to  real  and  grave  dangers. 

The  amendment  called  for  In  the  Brlcker 
resolution  would  close  two  serious  loopholes. 
The  Constitution  adopted  In  1787  empow- 
ers the  Presidenu  "by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties." 
At  that  time  treaties  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. They  concerned  chiefly  war  and 
peace  and  trade.  A  tendency  has  developed 
in  recent  years  for  Presidents  to  make  com- 
mitments by  Executive  agreements,  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  treaties  but  do  not  re- 
quire ^e  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
As  examples:  Tslta  and  Potsdam. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
BaicKxa  would  bring  such  agreements  luider 
control  of  Congress  by  providing: 

"All  Executive  and  other  agreements  be- 
tween the  President  and  any  international 
organization,  foreign  power  or  official  thereof, 
shall  be  made  only  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  law.  Such  agreements 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed 
on  treaties  or  the  making  of  treaties  by  this 
article." 

,  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  stop 
the  practice  of  calling  treaties  by  some  other 
name  and  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining congressional  approval. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  matters  of  In- 
temational  bvisiness  that  can  be  expedited 
by  Executive  agreements,  without  endanger- 
ing the  public  interest.  There  are  other 
matters  that  cannot  be.  As  a  safeguard 
against  abuse.  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  control  all  such  agreements,  as  Sen- 
ator BaicKxi  and  bis  colleagues  propose. 

The  other  loophole  the  resolution  would 
plug  is  that  through  which  the  United  Na- 
tions can  Invade  our  polity  and  vlrtuaUy 
legislate  for  our  States  and  people. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  treaties 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  "shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anjrthlng  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

When  that  was  written  treaties  were  com- 
pacts between  governments.  The  U.  N.  was 
undreamed  of.  The  idea  of  an  international 
organization  presuming  to  legislate  on  do- 
mestic matters  of  member  States  would  have 
made  the  Founding  Fathers  squirm. 

Tet  that  has  now  come  about.  The  U.  N. 
conventions  on  genocide,  and  human  rights, 
and  freedom  of  information,  if  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  would  supersede  In  our  courts 
anjrthing  in  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  our 
States. 

The  Brlcker  amendment  would  meet  this 
danger  by  providing  that  no  treaty  shall  au- 
thorize any  foreign  power  or  international 
organization  to  control  or  adjudicate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  this 
country,  or  any  other  matter  essentially 
within  our  domestic  Jurisdiction,  and  that  a 
treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal  law 
in  the  United  States  only  through  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation  by  the 
Congrees. 

The  danger  at  which  this  provision  aims 
la  neither  remote  nor  unreal.  A  California 
court  has  cited  the  preamble  of  the  United 
NaUons  Charter,  and  Its  DedaraUon  of 
Human  Rights,  as  grounds  for  aMtlng  aside 
the  Bute's  allea-land  law. 

Any  intrusion  by  the  U.  H.  Into  our  do- 
msatlo  affairs  through  ttaeee  multUateral 
treatiea  would  be  intolerable.  The  poeal- 
bUlty  ot  Its  doing  so  la  ail  ttaa  more  ominoua 


when  the  influence  of  Marxist  thinking  la 
the  U.  N.  and  some  of  its  speeialiaed  agencies 
Is  reoogniaed. 

Tlie  Communists  and  their  ftilow  thinketa 
excluded  mass  murder  ot  political  group* 
from  the  definition  of  genocide  In  the  geno« 
elde  oonvenUon  and  thus  Inferentlally  sanc- 
tioned It.  They  kept  out  of  the  convention 
on  human  rights  the  right  to  private  pto^ 
erty.  They  shaped  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion pact  to  conflict  with  our  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  preea. 

The  Brlcker  resolution  seeks  to  throw  up 
a  roadblock  agalxut  that  sort  of  InfUtratlon. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  treaty- 
making  question  and  has  drafted  a  propoaed 
amendment  differing  from  Bucxn's  only  In 
langxiage. 

The  present  Congress  has  the  urgent  duty 
to  adopt  the  Brlcker  reralution.  as  it  may  be 
amended,  and  submit  It  to  the  States  for 
ratification,  without  deUy. 


Waste  k  the  Defease  Prograa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  waste  in 
the  defense  program,  written  by  Mr. 
Fred  Brinkerhoff.  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg (Kans.)  Headlight.  I  beUeve  this 
article  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  ttiis 
body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Job  fob  ak  Exparr 

A  House  group  said  recently  that  too 
many  military  Installations  are  too  elegant, 
too  pliish,  and  overelaborate.  It  further 
charges  that  the  Armed  Forces,  meaning  the 
forces  In  this  co\intry,  are  capitalizing  on 
the  Korean  war  to  get  money  from  Congress 
for  unnecessary  construction.  The  House 
Investigators  looked  over  15  major  United 
States  bases.  It  says  It  ftnind  evidence  of 
waste  and  extravagance  of  money  spent  on 
unnecessary  frills.  On  alrbases  In  Maine, 
California,  and  Texas  construction  is  so  over- 
elaborate  as  to  raise  the  question  whether 
the  present  emergency  is  being  used  to  ob- 
tain additlonaf  plant  facilities  which  are 
necessary  but  not  reaUy  urgent. 

It  seems  that  there  was  laxity  of  a  major 
nature  when  Congress  made  money  available 
to  be  wasted  as  the  committee  says  it  has 
been  wasted.  Evidently  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  put 
up  money  to  provide  de  luxe  club  faculties 
at  Army  camps.  The  facilities  for  officers 
and  men  should  be  comfortable,  of  course. 
But  to  make  them  luxurious  is  Indefensible. 
And  before  Congress  made  the  money  avaU> 
able,  proper  measures  should  have  been 
taken  to  protect  against  prodigality.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  providing  such 
facilities  as  the  House  committee  evidently 
found. 

So.  here  Is  another  ease  where  the  country 
has  a  rl^t  to  expect  extraordinary  service 
from  the  new  President.  If  anyone  knows 
what  facilities  the  Armed  Forces  should  have 
In  order  to  render  proper  service  to  their 
country.  It  Is  Dwight  D.  Ktseahower.  Slnca 
enormous  amounts  of  money  are  being  spent 
through  the  Pentagon,  It  la  there  that  Oen> 
•ral  Elsenhower  can  apply  hla  apeolaUaed 
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jDdcment  and  experience  to  bring  about  rc- 
(tuctton  of  expenditures.  The  Nation  may 
exi}ect  from  him  relief  In  tbls  matter  of 
•ztravagance  and  waste  by  tbc  Armed  Forces. 


Zmhuti  Tn^  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  mutkisota 
Df  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UMTTED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  BAr.  Pre^dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Confiised  Trade  Policy,"  writ- 
ten by  Marquis  Childs.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  28, 
1953.  I  believe  this  article  contains 
much  food  for  thought  in  this  troubled 
time  which  faces  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CklNTUSKD  Tkadx  Pouct 
(By  Marquis  Cbllds) 

BHAU.  WK  KXXP  OX7K  nUKIVBS  CM  THX  DOLXt 

■niat  road  paved  with  good  Intentions 
stretches  Into  the  distance  with  a  bleak  and 
forbidding  vista  at  the  end.  President  Elsen- 
taower  and  the  men  In  his  administration 
want  to  follow  a  free-trade  poUcy  so  that 
other  nations  can  earn  doUars  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  be  taken  off  the  American 
dole. 

But  whether  this  can  be  done  In  view  of 
the  fierce  winds  of  economic  conflict  blowing 
across  the  coiintry  and  the  world  1b  another 
matter.  The  pressure  from  agricultural  In- 
terests to  put  up  trade  barriers  against  agri- 
cultural products  may  well  become  Irresisti- 
ble. Even  though  the  framework  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  con- 
tinued, these  press\ires  can  effectively  shut 
out  foreign  competition  and  thereby  upset 
further  the  lopsided  trade  picture. 

In  Augxist.  1951,  Congress  raised  the  bar-! 
Tiers  against  Imported  cheese.    Several  coun- 
tries loudly  protested,  but  particularly  Den- 
mark    with     Its     highly     developed     dairy 
Industry. 

That  New  Zealand  beef  recently  sold  across 
the  counter  at  39  cents  a  pound  caused  a 
brief  uproar.  Now  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  seems  likely  to  look  Into  reports 
of  a  deal  on  New  Zealand  cheese,  Illustrating 
bow  trade  and  aid  and  domestic  price  sup- 
pcvts  are  all  tied  together. 

The  Senate  Agrlcultiire  /Committee  has 
been  told  that  In  1949  the  Kraft  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  ot  National  Dairy,  Imported  10 
minion  pounds  of  New  Zealand  Cheddar. 
This  Is  reported  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
company's  processing  plant  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  and  there  prepared  for  sale  on  the 
American  market. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  pointed 
out  to  the  Senate  committee  that  the  Im- 
pcotatlon  of  cheese  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  price-support  program,  had 
to  buy  up  cheese  produced  In  this  country 
St  the  higher  support  price.  Currently  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holds  22  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese,  which  it  bought  and 
stored  away. 

If  the  facts  are  correct,  this  demonstrates. 
In  the  view  of  Senators  who  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  shaping  farm  policies,  that  it  Is  impossi- 
ble to  have  a  support  program  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  Importation  of  agricultural 
products.  The  high  support  price  attracts 
commoditlea  from  all  over  the  wcn-ld.  These 
Xoods  In  many  Instances  are  urgently  needed 
in  other  areas  where  prices  are  lower. 


No  on*  brieves  for  a  moment  that  price 
supports  wUl  be  abolished.  So,  In  the  logic 
of  the  Inlhiential  men  representing  the  power 
of  American  agriculture.  Imports  of  food  must 
be  stopped. 

The  piessures  are  steadily  growtng  In  tliat 
direction.  Thus,  producers  of  nuts  on  the 
west  coast  now  have  a  case  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  asking  ttiat  a  limit  be  put  on 
Imports  coming  chiefly  from  Italy.  Although 
the  Commission  Is  seriously  understaffed, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  consider  each 
case  on  its  merits. 

IncldentaUy,  In  t!M  new  setup  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  powerful  pro- 
ducers are  well  represented.  Thus  the  new 
■crilcltor  of  the  Department.  Karl  Loos,  for- 
merly represented  the  cltrvis  and  nut  grow- 
ers and  helped  to  press  the  case  for  protection 
for  one  of  the  small  segments  of  American 
agricultiire. 

But  the  complexities  are  not  confined  to 
price  relationships.  Competing  products  up- 
set the  balance.  Toda^,  with  coloring  per- 
mitted by  a  change  In  the  law,  oleo^s  out- 
selling butter  by  about  100  million  poimds  a 
year.  So  the  Agriculture  Department  is  buy- 
ing a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  poxmds 
of  butter  a  day  at  87%  cents  a  pound — more 
than  twice  the  retail  price  of  oleo — and  tak- 
ing it  off  the  market. 

The  best  oleo  Is  made  of  coconut  oil  im- 
ported from  the  Far  East.  But  coconut  oil 
competes  with  cottonseed  oil,  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  about  950  mU- 
lion  of  cottonseed  oU  bought  as  surplus. 
That  cottonseed  oil  comes  from  Southern 
States  whose  Senators  do  not  mean  to  be 
left  out  In  the  unprotected  cold. 

So  you  come  to  the  cliche  of  the  vlcioiis 
circle.  If  other  countries  cannot  sell  their 
products  here,  then  they  cannot  earn  dol- 
lars and  they  cannot  buy  our  products.  Nor 
can  they  make  a  start  at  paying  their  own 
way  for  a  defense  system  that  wlU  help  the 
free  world  to  stand  up  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  It  sounds  like  the  rhyme  about 
the  old  lady  who  oouldnt  get  her  pig  across 
the  stile,  with  dire  consequences,  recited  to 
generations  of  small  fry.  And  the  conse- 
quences. If  anyone  wUl  look  at  them,  are 
equally  dire  In  this  larger  matter. 


L  wsncntAi. 


Swat  of  Aneriea's  Ckief  State  Scfaiwl 
Oiicers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  article  en- 
titled "Some  of  America's  Chief  State 
School  OfBcers."  written  by  Dr.  George 
S.  Reuter,  Jr..  of  Arkansas  A.  ft  M.  Col- 
lege. 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  cost  of 
printing  this  article  will  be  approxi- 
mately $168,  which  is  within  the  limit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

with  the  beginning  of  1953,  many  changes 
In  personnel  will  be  noted  among  these 
august  officers.  Among  the  changes  is  one 
In  Arkansas  with  Arch  W.  Ford  as  the  new 
State  Commissioner  of  Education.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  however,  those  In  of- 
fice as  ot  December  31,  1962,  will  be  consid- 
ered from  a  representative  number  of  States. 


Earl  James  McOrath  is  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Educatkxi.  Be  was  bom  In 
Buffalo.  N.  T..  on  November  16.  IWn,  tbe 
son  of  Ja»xn  and  Martha  Carolyn  (Schottin) 
McGratta.  Rls  father  Is  a  railroad  superin- 
tendent. He  Is  married  to  Dorothy  Ann 
(Leemon)  McGrath. 

Dr.  McGrath  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  (bachelor  of  arts  and  master 
of  arts)  and  the  University  ot  Chicago  (doc- 
tor of  philosophy).  He  Is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Sigma  XI.  DelU  Chi.  Phi  DelU 
Kappa,  and  Delta  Phi  Alpha. 

The  following  people  have  headed  this 
United  States  educational  position:  Henry 
Barnard  (1867-70),  John  Eaton  (1870-86), 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson  (1886-88),  WUliam  T.  Har- 
ris  (1889-1906).  Elmer  E.  Brown  (1906-11). 
Philander  P.  Claxton  (1911-21),  John  James 
Tlgert  (1921-28),  WilUam  John  Cooper 
(192»-33).  George  F.  Zook  (1933-34).  J.  W. 
Studebaker  (1934-48).  and  Earl  J.  McOrath 
(1949-). 

n.  TxaarroKiAi. 

Everett  R.  Erickson  Is  the  commiosioner 
of  education  for  Alaska.  He  was  bom  In 
Everett.  Wash.,  on  May  9.  1904,  the  son  of 
Richard  Erickson  and  Clara  Oeorglne  Board- 
son.  His  father  U  a  railroad  man  also.  While 
he  is  not  married,  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  with  two  degrees — bache- 
lor of  arts,  and  master  of  science  in  educa- 
tion. He  is  also  a  member  of  Kappa  Delta 
Pl,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  and  the  Press  Club. 

The  commissioners  of  education  for  Alaska 
have  been:  Lester  D.  Henderson  (1917-30). 
Leo  W.  Breuer  (1939-31).  WUIIam  K.  Keller 
(1931-33).  Anthony  E.  Kamea  (l»33-40). 
James  C.  Ryan  (1941-61).  and  Everett  K. 
Erickson  (1951-). 

Clayton  J.  Chamberlin  Is  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  of  Hawaii.  He  was  born 
in  Bangor.  Wis.,  on  March  X^  1903 — the  son 
of  Ward  and  Blanche  Chamberlin.  His 
father  Is  a  physician.  His  wife,  Lurllne  B., 
Is    a   former   high-school   teacher.  * 

Mr.  Chamberlin  was  educated  at  Beldt 
College  (B.  S.) .  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
University  of  Hawaii. 

The  title  has  changed  for  this  office  from 
time  to  time.  David  Malo  liecame  the  first 
superintendent  of  school  system  on  May  11. 
1841.  William  Richards  was  the  first  min- 
ister of  education  (1846-47).  John  Young. 
Jr.,  served  as  acting  minister  of  public  in- 
struction (1847-48).  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong 
was  the  second  minister  of  education  ( 1848- 
60) ,  and  died  in  office.  During  his  tenure 
the  ministry,  of  education  was  abolished  lu 
1855  and  the  board  of  education  was  estab- 
lished. Mataio  Kekuanaoa  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education    (1860-65). 

An  act  In  1865  established  the  Inspector 
general  of  schools.  Those  serving  under  this 
title  were:  Abraham  Pormander  (1865-70). 
H.  Rexford  Hitchcock  (1870-77).  D.  Dwlght 
Baldwin  (1877-87).  Alateu  T.  Atkinson 
(1887-96).  and  Henry  S.  Townsend  (1896- 
1900). 

Alatau  T.  Atkinson  became  the  first  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction  (1900-06). 
and  was  succeeded  by :  James  C.  Davis  ( 1905- 
actlng).  Winifred  H.  Babbitt  (1906-10).  Wil- 
lis T.  Pope  (1910-13).  Thomas  H.  Olbaon 
(1913-14),  Henry  WaUworth  Kinney  (1914- 
19),  Vaughan  MacCaughey  (1919-23).  WU- 
lard  E.  Oivens  (1923-25).  Will  C.  Crawford 
(1925-34),  Oren  C.Long  (1934-46),  W.  Harold 
Loper  (lB4ft-52).  and  Clayton  J.  Chamber- 
lin (1968-). 


m.  WB«mM 

Roy  E.  Simpson  is  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  education 
for  California.  He  was  born  on  March  15. 
1893.  In  Santa  Rosa.  Calif  .—the  son  of  George 
L.  Slmpwjn  and  LueUa  M.  Heath.  Mr.  Simp- 
son married  Olive  Shields  on  May  16.  1919. 
Their  children  arc:  Kenneth  James.  Lewis 
Edward,  and  Richard  Alan. 
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Dr.  Simpson  was  educated  at  Claremont 
Colleges  (M.  A.).  University  of  California, 
Pomona  College,  Armstrong  College.  Heald's 
Business  College.  Chapman  College  (Utt.  D.), 
and  College  of  the  Pacific  (Ph.  D.). 

The  State  superintendents  of  schools  in 
California  have  been:  John  G.  Marvin  (1851- 
63).  Paul  K.  Hubbs  (1864-56).  Andrew  J. 
Moulder  (1857-62).  John  Swett  (1863-67). 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald  (1867-71),  H.  N.  Bolander 
(1871-75).  Bsra  S.  Carr  (1875-80),  P.  M. 
Campbell  (1880-82),  W.  T.  Welcker  (1883- 
87).  Ira  G.  Holtt  (1887-«1).  J.  W.  Anderson 
(1891-05).  Samuel  T.  Black  (1895-98). 
Charles  T.  Meredith  (1898-69),  Thomas  J. 
Kirk  (1899-1907).  Edward  Hyatt  (1908-18). 
Will  C.  Wood  ( 1919-26) ,  WlUUim  John  Cooper 
(1927-29).  Vierling  C.  Kersey  (192»-37). 
Walter  F.  Dexter  (11>37-iS) ,  and  Boy  S.  Simp- 
son (1945-). 

Alton  B.  Jones  Is  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  of  Idaho.  He  was  bom 
In  1906  at  Dayton.  Idaho.  His  father.  Charles 
Jones,  is  a  farmer.  He  is  married  to  Bernice 
Humphreys  Jones,   a  former   teacher. 

Mr.  Jones  was  educated  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albion,  Idaho  (graduated  in 
1927).  the  University  of  Idaho  (B.  S.  and 
M.  S.  In  education) .  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Stanford  University.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Kappa  Delta  PL 

The  following  served  as  Territorial  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction:  J.  R.  Chit- 
tenden (1864-66).  William  R.  Bishop  (1866- 
67 ) .  Horace  B.  Lane  ( 1867 ) .  William  R.  Bishop 
(1867-68).  Daniel  Cram  (1868-75).  Joseph 
Perrault  (1875-81),  James  L.  Onderdonk 
(1881-85).  and  SUas  W.  Moody  (1885-87). 
From  1866  to  1887  the  comptrcrilers  were 
ex-olBclo  superintendents  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. SUas  W.  Moody  (1887-89)  and  Charles 
C.  Stevenson  (1889-91)  served  after  the  oOee 
was  again  separate. 

Those  who  served  as  State  superintendent 
of  public  iiutructlon  were:  Joseph  Harroun 
(1891-93).  B.  B.  Lower  (1803-95),  C.  A.  Fores- 
naan  (1895-97).  LewU  N.  B.  Anderson  (1897- 
99).  Permeal  J.  French  (189»-1903).  Mae  L. 
Scott  (1903-07).  S.  Belle  Chamb^rUtn  (1007- 
11).  Grace  M.  Shepard  (1911-15).  Bernice 
McCoy  (1915-17).  Ethel  E.  Redfield  (1917- 
23).  Elizabeth  Ruasum  (1933-27).  Mabelle 
McConnell  Lyman  (1937-29).  Murtle  R. 
DavU  (1929-33).  John  W.  Condle  (1933-41). 
C.  E.  Roberts  (1941-44).  A.  H.  Cbatbiu^ 
(1944).  G.  C.  Sullivan  (1945-47),  and  Alton 
B.  Jones   (1947-). 

Mary  Margaret  Condon  Is  State  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Montana. 
She  was  bom  In  Wlnterset.  Iowa,  on  October 
10,  1916,  the  daughter  of  David  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Roae  (Stack)  Condon.  Her  father  Is 
associated  In  small  business. 

She  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
(B.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  additional  work).  She  Is 
a  member  of  a  number  of  professional  or- 
ganizations. 

The  following  have  served  Montana  as  Ter- 
ritorial superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion: Cornelius  Hedges  (1872-78  and  1883- 
85) .  CTark  Wright  ( 1878-79) .  W.  Egbert  Smith 
( 1879-81 ) .  R.  H.  Hovey  ( 1881-85 ) ,  William  W. 
Wylie  (1885-87).  and  Arthur  C.  Logan 
(1887-80). 

The  following  have  served  Montana  as 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction: 
John  Gannon  (1889-98).  Eugene  A.  Steere 
(1893-97).  B.  A.  Carlton  (1897-1901),  W.  W. 
Weller  (1901-06).  W.  E.  Harmon  (1006-13), 
H.  A.  Davee  (1913-17),  Mae  TTimiper  (1917- 
39) ,  Elizabeth  Ireland  (1920-37) .  Ruth  Rear- 
don  (1937-41),  Elizabeth  Ireland  (1941-49). 
and  Mary  M.  Condon  (1949  to  date). 

Glenn  A.  Duncan  Is  the  SUte  superintend- 
ent of  public  Instruction  for  Nevadal  He  was 
bom  In  Htmtlngtoa,  Ind..  on  December  3, 
1896,  the  son  of  Allen  O.  and  Anna  Ruth 
(Evans)  Duncan.  His  father  has  been  a 
bookkeeper  and  teacher.  His  wife.  Constance 
Robbln  Duncan.  U  a  social  worker  and  former 
teacher. 


Mr.  Duncan  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (B.  A.  and  additional  work), 
Valparaiso  University,  and  Huntington  Col- 
lege. 

Walter  W.  Anderson  and  Miss  Mildred  Bray 
are  the  only  Uvlng  former  chief  State  school 
ofllcerB  for  Nevada,  and  they  both  reside  in 
Carson  City. 

Rex  Putnam  Is  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Oregon.  He  was  born  In  Buf- 
falo Gap.  S.  Dak.,  on  June  7.  1890.  the  son 
of  Jay  S.  and  Charlotte  Rebecca  (Sutton) 
Putnam.  His  father  is  a  carpenter.  He  is 
married  to  Elinor  Gertrude  (Snow)  Putnam. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  (B.  A.  and  M.  A.)  and  the 
University  of  California.  He  Is  a  member 
of  Phi  E>elta  Kappa  and  Kappa  DelU  PI. 

Hie  following  have  served  Oregon  as  su- 
perintendent of  public  Instruction;  Sylvester 
C.  Simpson  (1873-74).  L.  L.  Rowland  (1874- 
78).  J.  L.  Powell  (1878-81).  E.  B.  McElroy 
(1883-05),  G.  M.  Irwin  (1805-09),  J.  H.  Ack- 
erman  (1809-1911),  L.  R.  Alderman  (1911- 
13).  J.  A.  Churchill  (1913-26),  R.  R.  Ttiraer 
(1926-27),  Charles  A.  Howard  (1927-37),  and 
Rex  Putnam  (1937-). 

XV.  icDwaaimw 

Vernon  L.  Nlckell  Is  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  niinoU.  He  was 
bora  in  Bellfiower,  111.,  on  March  2,  1891.  the 
son  of  Ellas  D.  and  Ida  Mae  Nlckell.  His 
father  is  a  farmer.  He  Is  married  to  Leta  O. 
Nofsigger. 

Dr.  Nlckell  was  educated  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal University  of  Illinois  (B.  E),  University 
of  niinoU  (M.  A.) .  and  nUnois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity (Ed.  D.) .  He  Is  now  serving  his  third 
4-year  term. 

Adel  F.  Throckmorton  Is  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  for  Kansas.  He  was 
born  In  Madrid.  Iowa,  on  April  21,  1893.  His 
father.  E.  W.  Throckmorton,  is  a  dairyman. 
His  wife  is  Florence  E.  Throckmorton. 

Dr.  Throckmorton  was  educated  at  South- 
western College.  Winfield.  Kans.  (A.  B.  and 
LL.  D.)  and  the  University  of  Kansas  ( A.  M.) . 

Hubert  Wheeler  Is  the  State  commissioner 
of  education  of  Missouri.  He  was  bom  in 
Elkland.  Mo.,  on  October  14,  1905,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Wheeler.  His  father  Is 
a  farmer.    He  is  married  to  Georgia  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  educated  at  Southwest 
Missouri  State  College  (B.  S.)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  (M.  E.  and  additional 
study ) .     He  is  a  member  of  Phi  E>elta  Kappa. 

The  first  chief  State  school  officer  In  Mis- 
souri was  called  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  and  this  remained  his  ofllclal 
title  untU  1865.  The  Geyer  Act  of  1839  pro- 
vided for  the  first  title.  During  the  years 
1841-64  and  1861-65,  the  secretary  of  state 
served  ex  ofllcio  as  the  chief  State  school 
officer.  In  1865,  the  title  became  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  In  1875.  the 
title  became  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Finally,  In  1945,  the  title  became 
commissioner  of  education. 

The  following  have  served  full  time:  Peter 
Garland  Glover  (1839-41),  John  Ward  Henry 
(1854),  K  Ctu^ls  Davis  (1854-56).  William 
Bowling  Starke  (1856-61),  James  H.  Robin- 
son (1865-66).  Thomas  A.  Parker  (1866-71), 
Ira  DIvoU  (1871),  John  Montelth  (1871-75), 
Richard  Dudley  Shannon  (1875-83).  William 
K.  Coleman  (1883-91).  Lloyd  Edwin  Wolfe 
(1891-05),  John  Robert  Kirk  (1895-99),  WU- 
liam Thomas  Carrington  (1899-1907).  How- 
ard Allen  Oass  (1907-11  and  1915-16).  Wil- 
liam Prentice  Evans  (1911-15).  Uel  Walter 
Lamkln  (1916-19).  Samuel  Aaron  Baker 
(1919-23),  Charles  Albert  Lee  (1933-35). 
Lloyd  Wentworth  King  ( 1935-43) .  Roy  Scant- 
Un  (liMS-47),  and  Hubert  Wheeler  (1947-). 
▼.  sovTHaur 

Alfred  B.  Bonds.  Jr..  who  recently  resigned 
as  State  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Ar- 
kansas, Is  probably  better  known  in  Azitansas 
than  his  fellow  administrators. 

He  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from  Hender- 
son State  Teachers  College,  his  A.  M.  degree 
from  Louisiana  State  Uhlversity,  and  has 


continued  his  work  toward  the  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Commissioner  Bonds,  who  Is  the  son  of 
A.  B.  and  Nellie  Hasley  Bonds,  was  born  in 
Monroe,  Ark.,  on  November  3,  1913.  His 
father  is  a  railroad  telegrapher.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Georglana  Arnett.  He  is  listed  In 
Who's  Who  m  America  (1952).  He  U  a 
member  of  the  following  societies:  Omlcron 
Delta  Kappa,  Corps  Des  Amis,  PI  Gamma 
Mu,  American  Society  of  International  Law. 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, and  National  Educational  Association. 

Many  educators  have  served  Arkansas  In 
his  capacity.  The  State  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction  were:  Thomas  Smith 
(1868-73).  J.  C.  Corbln  (1873-74),  G.  W. 
HIU  (1876-78),  J.  L.  Denton  (1878-82),  Dun- 
bar H.  Pope  (1882),  W.  E.  Thompson  (1882- 
90).  J.  H.  Bhlnn  (1890-94).  Junius  Jordan 
(1894-98),  J.  W.  KuykendaU  (1898),  J.  j. 
Doyne  (1898-1902).  John  H.  Hineman 
(1902-06),  J.  J.  Doyne  (1906-08).  George  B. 
Cook  (1908-16).  J.  L.  Bond  (1916-23),  A.  B 
HIU  (1923-37).  J.  P.  Womack  (1927-29).  and 
C.  M.  Hirst  ( 1 929-3 1 ) .  The  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Arkansas  have  been:  C.  M  Hirst 
(1931-33).  W.  E.  Phlpps  (1933-38).  T.  H.  Al- 
ford  (1938-41).  Ralph  B.  Jones  (1941-40), 
and  A.  B.  Bonds.  Jr.  (1949-53). 

W.  J.  Terry,  who  has  been  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education  of  Alabama  since 
1951.  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Greensboro. 
Hale  County,  Ala.,  on  December  15,  1893.  He 
attended  pubUc  schools  in  Hale  County  from 
1809  to  1913.  Prom  1914  to  1915  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Southern  University  Fitting 
School  In  Greensboro.  He  then  attended 
Southern  University  from  1915  to  1916. 

Mr.  Terry  served  In  the  United  States  Navy 
from  1917  to  1919.  In  1926.  he  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  In  education, 
and  In  1981,  his  master  of  arts  degree. 

Thomas  David  BaUey  Is  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Florida.  He 
Is  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  David  and  Mary 
CampbeU  Bailey.  Dr.  Bailey  was  born  in 
Lugoff,  S.  8.,  on  October  31,  1897.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Burness  McConnell.  of  Georgetown. 
S.  C. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  educated  at  Wofford  College 
(bachelor  of  arts  In  education) ,  University  of 
Florida  (master  of  arts  In  education),  and 
Florida  Southern  OoU^e  (doctor  of  laws) . 

Florida's  superintendents  of  public  In- 
struction have  been:  C.  Thurston  Chase 
(186»-71).  Rev.  Charles  Beecher  (1871-73), 
Samuel  B.  McLln  (1874-75),  Rev  WUllam  W. 
Hicks  (1875-77),  WUllams  P.  Halsley  (1877- 
81),  Eleaaer  K.  Foster  (1881-84),  Albert  J. 
Russell  (1884-93),  WlUlam  N.  Sheats  (1893- 
1905),  WUllam  M.  Holloway  (1905-13)  Wil- 
liam N.  Sheats  (1913-22),  W.  S.  Cawthon 
(1923-37),  Colin  English  (1937-49),  laumiaa 
D.  Bailey   (1940-). 

Wendell  Pace  Butler  is  Superlntdent  of 
PubUc  Instruction  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
born  at  Sulphiu-  Well,  Ky.,  on  December  18. 
1912.  His  parents  are  Henry  and  Pearl  But- 
ler. His  father  Is  a  farmer.  Mr.  Butler's 
wife,  Edna  Butler,  Is  a  former  tea<;her. 

Mr.  Butler  was  educated  at  Western  Ken- 
tucky State  (A.  B.)  and  University  of  Ken- 
tucky (M.  A.  md  additional  study).  He  la 
a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa 
Delta  PI.  Outside  of  professional  educatioo. 
he  served  4  years  In  the  Kentucky  State 
Senate  (as  chairman  of  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation) and  4  yean  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  following  have  served  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  Kentucky :  Rev. 
J.  J.  Bullock  (1838-39),  Rev.  H.  H.  Kava- 
luiugh  (1839-40).  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Bos- 
worth  Smith  (1840-42).  George  W.  Brush 
(1842-43).  Ryland  T.  Dlllard  (1843-47).  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge  (1847-53),  Rev.  John 
D.  Mathews  (1853-59).  Robert  Richardson 
(1859-63).  Rev.  Daniel  Stevenson  (1863-67), 
Zachary  F.  Smith  (1867-71).  H.  A.  M.  Hen- 
derson   (1871-79),    Joaeph    Deaha    Plokett 
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(1870-1887).  Bd.  Porter  Thompaon  (1887- 
•ff).  W.  J.  DsTldson  (1895-99),  H.  V.  McChes- 
»e7  (1899-190S),  James  H.  Puqua  (1903-07), 
John  G.  Crabbe  (1907-09).  Ellsworth  Regen- 
■teln  (1909-11).  Barksdale  Hamlett  (1911- 
16).  VlT^  O.  Gilbert  (1916-20).  George  Col- 
▼to  (1930-34).  McHenry  Rhoads  (1924-28), 
W.  C.  BeU  (1938-32),  James  H.  Richmond 
(1932-36),^ Harry  W.  Peters  (1936-40),  John 
W.  Brooker  (1940-44).  John  Fred  WUUams 
(1944-48).  Boswell  B.  Hodgkln  ( :.948-53 ) .  and 
WendeU  P.  Butler  (1962-). 

J.  If.  Tubb  is  State  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation for  Mississippi.  He  is  a  native  of 
Monroe  County;  married,  father  of  two  sons. 
He  served  In  the  legislature  from  Monroe 
County  from  1928  to  1932. 

Mr.  Tubb  was  educated  at  Mississippi 
Southern  College  (B.  S.),  the  University  of 
Mississippi  (M.  A.),  and  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

He  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  by  the  late  Gov.  Thomas  L.  Bailey, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  late  Superin- 
tendent J.  S.  Vandiver  on  July  16.  1945.  and 
has  served  since  then. 

Oliver  Hodge  is  State  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  for  OUaihoma.  He  was 
born  in  Exeter.  Mo.,  on  September  34.  1901 — 
the  son  of  G.  W.  and  Cordie  Lee  (Antle) 
Bodge.  His  father  is  s  laborer.  His  wife. 
Taye  (Hall)  Hodge  was  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  educated  at  Tulsa  Unl- 
venlty  (B.  A.)  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
luMna  (M.  E.  and  Ed.  D.>.  Be  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Phi  Beta 
Sigma,  and  Iota  Lambda  Sigma. 

James  Alton  Barlcsdale  Is  oommissloner 
of  education  for  Tennessee.  He  was  bom  in 
McKenzle.  Tenn.,  on  November  29,  1904 — the 
son  of  James  M.  and  Judith  (Ercb)  Barks- 
oale.  His  father  is  a  farmer.  His  wife, 
BIean<Mr  Herrln  Barksdale,  is  a  former  teach- 
er. 

Bfr.  Barksdale  was  educated  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege (B.  A.),  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
•nd  the  University  of  Colorado  (M.  A.) 

VI.  ZAsmu* 

Fredrick  M.  Raubinger  is  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  New  Jersey.  He  was 
bom  in  Missouri  on  February  1,  1908.  He  is 
BoaiTlcd  to  Florence  Milsap  Raubinger. 

Dr.  Raubinger  was  educated  at  Southwest 
MisEsouri  State  CoUege  (B.  8.  In  Ed.)  and 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University  (M. 
A.  and  Ed.  D.). 

The  ofBce.  with  the  title  of  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  was  first  created 
In  New  Jersey  by  the  act  of  April  17.  1846. 
With  some  slight  clianges  in  phraseology,  the 
title  continued  in  subsequent  acts  to  in- 
clude the  word  "superintendent"  until  the 
act  ot  AjMil  37.  1911.  requested  the  offlce 
with  the  title  of  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  following  have  served:  T.  F.  King 
(1846-53).  John  H.  Phillips  (1853-60),  F.  W. 
Rlcord  (1860-84).  C.  M.  Harrison  (1864-66), 
Ellis  A.  Apgar  (1866-85).  Edwin  O.  Chapman 
(1885-88),  Charles  W.  Puller  (1888-89)  Ed- 
win O.  Chapman  (1889-93),  Addison  B.  Po- 
land (1893-96).  Charles  J.  Baxter  (1896- 
1911).  Calvin  N.  KendaU  (1911-31),  John  Bn- 
rlght  (1931-35).  John  H.  Logan  (1925-37). 
Charles  H.  Elliott  (1937-43),  John  H.  Bcss- 
taart  (1943-52).  and  F.  M.  Raubinger 
2863-). 

Arthur  John  Holden,  Jr..  Is  commissioner 
of  education  for  Vermont.  He  was  bom  In 
West  Newton,  Mass..  on  September  18.  1900. 
the  son  of  Arthur  John  and  Prances  Louise 
(Coleman)  Holden.  His  father  Is  a  banker. 
He  Is  married  to  Polly  (Bullard)  Holden. 
a  former  secretary. 

Dr.  Holden  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (B.  8.  and  Ed.  D. ) .  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Phi  Kajjpa. 

Wilham  O.  Bailey  is  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  Maine.  He  was  born  in  Auburn, 
Maine,  on  August  14,  1900.  the  son  of  Car- 
roll B.  and  Carrie  P.  Bailey.     His  father  is 


a  carpenter.  He  is  married  to  Norrlne  Bown 
Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  educated  at  Bates  College 
(B.  A.  end  M.  E). 

William  Woodson  Trent  is  State  super- 
intendent of  free  schools  for  West  Virginia. 
He  was  bom  In  Fowler  Knob.  W.  Va..  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1878,  the  son  of  Thomas  Woodson 
and  Mary  Agnes  (McClung).  Trent.  His 
father  was  a  farmer.  He  married  Isabel 
Carmlchael.  who  was  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Trent  was  educated  at  Marshall  Col- 
lege State  Normal  School  In  West  Virginia 
(LL.  D.).  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
(A.  B.),  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (A.  M.),  and  Salem  College  (Fed.  D.). 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Kappa  Delta  Pi. 

The  following  have  served  West  Virginia 
as  State  superintendent  of  free  schools: 
William  R.  White  (1863-69),  H.  A.  G.  Zlegler 
(1860-70),  Alvin  D.  Williams  (1870-71), 
Charles  S.  Lewis  (1871-73),  WlUiam  K.  Pen- 
dleton (1873),  Benjamin  W.  Byrne  (1873- 
77),  William  K.  Pendleton  (1877-81),  Ber- 
nard I.  Butcher  (1881-85),  Benjamin  S.  Mor- 
gan (1885-93).  Virgil  A.  Lewis  (1893-97). 
James  Russell  Trotter  (1897-1901),  Thomas 
C.  Miller  (1901-1909),  M.  P.  Shawkey  (1909- 
31),  George  M.  Ford  (1931-39),  William  C. 
Cook   (1929-33).  and  W.  W.  Trent   (1933-). 

Vn.   NOKTHKKIV 

Lee  M.  Thurston  is  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  Michigan.  He  was  born 
at  Central  Lake,  Mich.,  on  August  7,  1895 — 
the  son  of  George  L.  and  Lenore  M.  Thiirston. 
His  father  Is  a  merchant  and  newspaperman. 
He  is  married  to  Jessie  G.  Thurston. 

Dr.  Thurston  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  (A.  B.,  A.  M..  and  Ph.  D.) . 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Phi 
Kappa  Phi.  and  Kappa  Phi  Kappa. 

Dean  M.  Schweickhard  is  State  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  Minnesota.  He  was 
born  In  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  August  5,  1892 — 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Schweickhard. 
His  father  Is  a  carpenter.  He  married  Mil- 
dred Parmelee. 

Dr.  Schweickhard  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (B.  A.),  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (M.  A.),  and  Hamline 
University  (Ed.  D.)  He  Is  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa. 

From  1851  to  1861  the  title  of  the  position 
was  superintendent  of  conunon  schools: 
from  1861  to  1913.  superintendent  of  public 
instruction;  from  1913  to  1919,  superin- 
tendent of  education:  and  from  1919  to  the 
present  time,  the  title  has  been  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

The  following  have  served:  Edward  D. 
NeiU  (1851-53).  Elijah  W.  MerriU  (1853-54), 
M.  C.  Baker  (1854-56).  William  Sprlgg  Hall 
(1856-60).  Edward  D.  NeiU  (1860-61).  Benja- 
min F.  Crary  (1861-62).  David  Blakely 
(1862-66).  H.  C.  Rogers  (1866-67).  Mark  H. 
Dunnell  (1867-70),  Horace  B.  Wilson  (1870- 
75),  David  Burt  (1875-81),  David  L.  Kiehle 
(1881-93),  William  W.  Pendergast  (1893-90), 
John  H.  LewU  (1899-1901),  John  W.  Olsen 
(1901-09),  Carl  G.  Schulz  (1909-19),  James 
M.  McConneU  (1919-33).  Eugene  M.  Phillips 
(1933-34),  John  Gunderson  RockweU  (1934- 
40).  Harry  E.  Flynn  (1940-43),  and  Dean  M. 
Schweickhard  (1943-). 

Marvel  F.  Peterson  is  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  North  Dakota.  He 
was  bom  in  Reeder.  N.  Dak.,  on  May  16, 
1908 — the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Peter- 
scHi.  His  father  is  a  farmer.  He  Is  married 
to  Gladys  (Swenson)  Peterson,  a  farmer 
teacher. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  educated  st  Cmeordia 
College  in  Minnesota  and  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
damln  Literary  Society. 

The  following  people  served  North  Dakota 
as  school  head.  William  MitcheU  (1889-90), 
W.  J.  Clapp  (1890),  John  Ogden  (1891-94), 
Emma  B.  Bates  (1895-96),  John  G.  Haaland 
(1897-1900),  Joseph  M.  Devine  (1901-02),  W. 
L.  StockweU  (1903-10) .  K.  J.  Taylor  (1911-16), 


K.  C.  MacDonald  (1017-18).  Minnie  J.  Nlel- 
son  (1919-26),  Bertha  R.  Palmer  (1927-83), 
Arthur  E.  Thompson  (1933-46),  Garfield  B. 
Nordrum  (1946-50).  aiul  M.  F.  Peterson 
1951-). 

George  Earl  Watson  is  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Wisconsin.  He  was 
bom  In  Neenah.  Wis.,  on  October  16,  1897 — 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Watson. 
His  father  is  a  laborer.  He  is  married  to 
Eva  C.  (Hooper)  Watscn,  a  former  teacher. 

Dr.  Watson  was  educated  at  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  Wisconsin  (A.  B.  and  LL.  D.)  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (M.  A.). 


To  a  BcwiMered  RoMiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2,  195 J 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoed  an  editorial 
entitled  "To  a  Bewildered  Russian," 
written  by  David  Lawrence  and  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  8.  News  k  World  Report 
for  March  6,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Dkab    Bxwiu>nED    Russum:  It    mtist    be 

puzzling  to  ]rou  to  figure  out  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States,  Just  as  it  is  to  us 
sometimes  to  try  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  in  Soviet  Russia. 

You  are  being  told,  for  example,  by  yoar 
newspapers  that  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion is  Just  a  bimch  of  capltallsU  wlthoizt 
concern  for  the  common  people.  Tou  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  getting  that  impres- 
sion, because  over  here  that  is  exactly  what 
the  leaders  of  the  defeated  political  party— 
the  Democrats — are  saying.  Just  the  other 
day  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  said  in  a  speech  that  big 
business  has  taken  over  in  Washington,  and 
he  Implied,  as  do  so  many  of  your  news- 
papers, that  big  business  hasnt  been  good 
iae  the  American  people. 

To  be  frank  with  yov.  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  persons  in  that  same  Democratic 
Party  are  antagonistic  to  capitalism  and 
really  prefer  state  socialism,  but  do  not  call 
it  by  that  name. 

The  system  that  has  built  up  our  Indi- 
vidual strength  is  baaed  on  the  right  at  the 
individual  to  earn  a  living  and  make  as  much 
money  as  his  talents  or  his  capacity  for  in- 
vention or  his  creatlvenees  will  bring,  and 
then  to  conserve  these  savings  as  capital  and 
hire  them  out  so  as  to  earn  interest  or  divi- 
dends, and  thus  attain  real  security  for  old 
age. 

The  other  system — the  New  Deal  or  Fair 
Deal — calls  for  confiscation  of  savings  or 
capital  by  heavy  taxation.  It  Induces  the 
Government  constantly  to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  and  to  allocate  the  people's  savings  at 
will  for  projects  often  described  erroneously 
as  in  the  public  Interest.  But  such  policies 
mean  wasteful  spending  and  huge  deficits. 
They  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  weaken  the  economic  structure.  Im- 
pair incentive,  and,  if  unabated,  could  de- 
stroy capitalism,  which  Is  what  some  of  Its 
sponsors  desire.  The  American  people,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  at  the  polls,  have 
Just  repudiated  that  dangerous  theory  at 
government. 

Now  dont  misunderstand  ns — capitalism 
has  faults.  But.  with  aU  ita  faults,  capi- 
talism has  given  the  people  of  America  a 
higher  standard  of  living   than   any  other 
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*  system  the  world  has  ever  "known.  This  big 
biMinesB  you  read  about  has  brought  the 
prices  of  automobiles  to  within  the  reach  of 
the  workingman — and  if  you  could  see  the 
crowded  parking  areas  outside  our  factories 
on  weekdays  and  the  cars  on  our  roads  on 
Sundays,  you  would  know  what  we  mean. 

Likewise,  the  housewife  has  an  electric 
washing  nMchlne,  and  she  has  many  another 
household  convenience  that  has  reduced  the 
drudgery  of  houMiwork  or  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  living.  All  this  has  come  about 
because  big  business  Is  efficient  and  knows 
how  to  organize  our  nychanlcal  skills  and 
•Membly  lines  to  get  products  down  to 
reasonable  prices  for  all. 

Dont  be  misled  into  thinking  any  small 
group  of  rich  persons  own  our  big  enterprises. 
Approximately  500,000  men  and  women,  most 
of  whom  work  for  a  living,  own  General  Mo> 
ton,  250.000  own  General  Electric,  and  more 
than  1.000,000  own  the  American  Telephone 
ft  Telegraph  Co.  All  these  citisens.  and 
others  like  them,  have  put  their  own  capi- 
tal— their  savings — Into  companies  of  this 
kind.  That's  what  capitalism  means  to  us. 
It  assures  expansion.  It  means  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  work.  It  brings  good  wages,  good 
food,  good  houses,  and  good  clothes.  Tou, 
too.  can  have  these  things,  and  we'll  be  glad 
to  show  you  how. 

To  begin  with,  the  state  is  not  the  master 
bere  but  the  servant  of  all  of  us.  We  pick 
our  rulers  in  free  elections  In  America  and 
turn  them  out  of  oAce  when  they  don't  suit 
us.  Tou  can  do  the  same  if  you  really  be- 
lieve in  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  if  you 
really  see  through  the  fallacies  of  a  state 
BoclallEm  that  has  brought  you  organized 
tyranny.  Tou  will  find  that  the  friendship 
of  the  American  people  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing any  time  you  want  to  put  into  operation 
a  real  republic.  By  this  we  n>ean  a  repre- 
sentative system  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  a 
Judeo-Christian  tradition — a  system  of  hu- 
man rights  wherein  the  individual  has  du- 
ties and  obligations  but  none  that  Is  imposed 
except  through  a  government  of  his  own 
choosing. 

Maybe,  as  history  has  proved  so  often,  you 
are  not  as  bewildered  as  you  seem  but  will. 
In  your  own  time  and  in  your  own  way, 
emancipate  yourselves  and  not  only  save 
your  country  but  other  peoples.  For  the  only 
threat  to  peace  in  the  world  today  comes 
from  rulers  who,  in  the  guise  of  an  ideal- 
istic communism,  have  enslaved  whole 
nations. 

We  Americans  are  not  forgetting  that  war 
means  death  for  your  sons  and  ours.  There 
Is  a  better  way.  It  may  mean  sacrifices  by 
a  few  martyrs  now.  but  eventually  It  means 
liberation  for  the  many. 

The  better  way  is  through  the  uniting  of 
mlTtds — the  combining  of  your  moral  force 
and  ours — so  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  will  determine  at  the  same  moment 
to  act  together  to  accomplish  what  military 
force  by  itself  can  never  achieve. 

Tours,  for  a  reawakened  and  responsible 
Individualism — the  only  answer  to  the  evils 
of  communism. 


A  Sammary  of  Statislict  on  Importation 
of  Meat  Into  the  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Match  2,  1953 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leaTc  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  copy  ol  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
XCTX— App.        ga 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  at- 
tached charts  on  the  subject  of  importa- 
tion of  meat  into  this  country: 
OoKOtus  OF  THE  UNma)  States. 

HoDsa  or  Rsfbsskittattvxs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  2. 1953. 
Hon.  CuvFoaB  Hops, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Dkas  Colleaguz:   In  the  past  several  weeks 
I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  constituents  in  the  Second  District  of 
Oklahoma,   regarding   the   importation   into 
our  country  of  meat  from  abroad.     There  is 
very  obviously  a  great  deal  of  ai^rehension 


among  the  farmers  and  cattlemen  of  (Mela- 
homa  on  thia  matter,  and  I  have  Just  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  most  recent  figures  on  America's  meat 
Imports.  In  the  event  this  information  has 
not  already  been  supplied  to  you,  I  am  mak- 
ing available  with  this  letter  a  summary  of 
this  very  imfMrtant  information.  I  am  stirs 
it  will  merit  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
members  of  your  committee  in  our  common 
search  for  some  means  to  avoid  economic 
disaster  in  the  cattle  industry. 

With   best   wishes   and   kindest  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ed  Edmonssoiv, 
Jf ember  of  Congress. 


Imports  of  beef  and  veal,  product  weight,  1968 
(Flgmts  {ram  Departmeat  ot  AgricuHurel 


July 

August 

September 

October 

Total 

New  Zealand 

3.768,423 

Poundt 
1,M«,512 

1^182,at^» 

192,607 

1,  024,  X<7 

11, 26a  265 

Pound* 

633,538 

21,898,606 

108,000 

2,«27,8Sg 

11,430,830 

1, 127, 438 

PmnA 
1,686,848 

8,nai«8 
i.aoo 

3, 74S.  234 

0,  378, 134 

(') 

Pmtndi 
3,477,509 
3,583,658 

Poundt 
10.082,990 
SO;  594. 461 
606,941 

Bratil 

ao7,ou 

«,m«v7M 
11,473,148 

(') 

Unimay 

Anrmtina .„.. 

Australia 

1,601,050 

3,256,750 

15,<im,38i 

46,808,136 

1,260,379 

Total  sB  eoantries 

ao;oas,9si 

31,422,344 

38.204.161 

34, 137, 557 

12.  386.444 

136,203,427 

I  Relstiveiy  smalL 

Other  eountriM  chipped  in  bat  such  small  amoiBits 
•B  CSB  be  detennioed  when  adding  totals  atainst  figures 
tunuehed.  During  tim  period  ombsno  was  in  eflect 
on  importation  of  meat  from  Canada,  hoof  and  mouth; 
Canada.  Enrland,  and  Npw  Zealand  mtpred  into  ap**- 
ment  whereby  Canada  shipped  to  Pjvland,  and  New 
Zeaiaod  ahipped  to  I'niied  Stalest.  Now  Zealand  ship- 
ments a  temporary  situation;  in  above  period  was  mostly 
fresh  frozen. 

Shipments  of  cattle  from  Canada  to  United 
States 

Total 
emu 
{heat) 

1945 „    76. 121 

1946 119,  296 

1947 82.890 

1048 461.679 

1SM9 . 4.^?.  458 

m."* 460.895 

1951 238.887 

1952' _^    12,829 

<  Kmbargo  Peb.  25,  tHO. 

Shipments  live  cattle  from  Mexico  to  United 
States 

eaau 
EsUoMtsBt  (head) 

1*» „ 411.445 


IMl. 

1942. 
1943... 


496.384 

536.642 
587,036 


1»«4 „ ^ 301. 136 

»«5 435,435 

IMS' 440.321 

September  Iwa-Jaaoary  IflBS  (apprexlmate  ahip- 
ment) 133,000 

I  Embargo  1946-t>ep(emher  1952  Cboof  and  mouth). 

TottU  eommerciat  and  farm   production  of 
beef  and  veal.  United  States 


VBMed  States 
prodoctMn 

Impotts     Exports 

m? 

1948 

1948 

Ptmndt 
12,037,000^000 
10^408,000,000 
10, 773, 000, 000 
10,788,600,000 
•t  904. 000,000 
10,785,000^000 

MUtiim 

64 

346 
235 
332 
468 
405 

MilHm 
pMindt 
197 

48 
29 

nm 

23 

NBl 

1903 

17 
21 

Total   number  of  cattle   on  farms.   United 
States 

January— 

1947 „ SB,  W4, 000, 000 

77, 171.  000, 000 

..  361,830,000,000 

77,963,000,000 

82, 029, 000, 000 

>7. 844, 600, 000 

H,  606, 000, 000 


194S.. 
1960.. 

M81 

1952...... 

1S63. 


Proponenb  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project  Are  StOI  Tryinc  To  Sell  tlw 
Scbcne  to  C«ncress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKHNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  30, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
folio  wing  editorial  from  the  January  27, 
1953.  issue  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Regis- 
ter points  out  the  desperation  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  in 
their  efforts  to  sell  to  Congress  the  merits 
of  the  International  Ditch  which  will  be 
frozen  over  5  months  of  the  year: 
DcsPKBATXOH  CAsarn)  to  Lattohablx  Exraxics 

Proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  have  gone  to  a  laughable  extreme 
in  their  desperation  to  sell  the  scheme  to 
Congress. 

This  Is  pointed  up  by  a  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Alexakdeb  Wilet.  of  Wisconsin,  who  is 
spearheading  a  new  drive  to  get  the  United 
States   committed    to    the    project. 

Over  a  long  period,  of  course.  Congress  has 
been  wise  enough  to  turn  thumt»  down  on 
the  proposal,  with  a  result  that,  as  Senator 
Wn-rr  says,  "change  after  change"  has  been 
made  in  the  seaway  legislation. 

In  recent  years,  proponents  have  sought  to 
impress  Congress  with  the  idea  of  commit- 
ting the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
construction  on  the  theory  that  the  so-called 
seaway  would  become  self-liquidating 
through  revenue  from  navigation  tolls. 

Congress  failed  to  warm  up  to  that  idea  last 
year,  so  now  It  has  been  cooked  over  and  in- 
troduced again,  at  what  might  be  called 
bargain  rates  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  part-time  waterway  wotUd  be  no  bar- 
gain at  any  price. 

"In  last  year's  version  of  the  bill,"  Senator 
WiLET  points  out,  "the  cost  to  Uncle  Sam 
on  a  self-liquidating  basis  was  to  be  $566 
million.  This  year  we  have  reduced  that 
cost  down  to  $100  million." 


'■     1 
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That  indeed  is  offertng  the  scheme  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  ooiutry  on  cut- 
rate  terms. 

Just  Imagine.  •  drop  In  price  from  $566 
million  to  $100  million  within  a  year. 

Senator  Wilkt  and  his  associate  support- 
ers of  the  project  certainly  seem  to  be  doing 
an  amaslng  job  of  taking  inflation  out  of  the 
St.  ILawrence  seaway  scheme. 

Vie  recall  no  other  major  example  of  such 
rapidly  diminishing  inflation. 

The  course  for  Congress  to  p\irsue  Is  ex- 
ceedingly clear. 

It  should  sit  tight  and  refuse  to  budge  em 
Inch  from  the  previous  repeated  rejection  of 
the   seaway  scheme. 

When  proponents  are  able  to  whittle  this 
year's  price  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  last 
year's  price,  they  next  should  be  able  not 
only  to  offer  the  seaway  to  American  taxpay- 
ers on  a  silver  platter  but  guarantee  them  a 
handsome  premium  for  accepting  it  free. 

In  view  of  the  Incredible  reduction  in 
price  from  last  yei^^  to  this  year.  Congress 
would  Invite  nationwide  public  Indignation 
If  it  pledged  the  United  States  to  put  up  5 
cents  for  the  St.  Lawrence  monstrosity. 


Ginag  Away  Sabnerfed  Laad*  It  Jntt 
the  Begiaainc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

OF  TXKinEBBXB 

IN  THS  SBNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  from  today's  New 
Yoiic  Times  which  points  out  that  a  dan- 
gerous-precedent is  created  by  turning 
over  the  offshore  oil  to  the  States  that 
happen  to  border  the  imderwater  areas 
where  the  oil  has  been  found.  The  New 
Tortc  Times  points  out  that  this  initial 
effort  will  be  followed  by  other  ^orts 
to  pry  other  valuable  national  proper- 
ties loose  from  Federal  control,  and  urge 
the  administration  to  reconsider  its  po« 
sition  on  offshore  oil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 

as  follows: 

Offshobk  On. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  IfcKay 
has  now  affirmed  before  committees  of  both 
House  and  Senate  the  administration's  t^elief 
that  the  coastal  States  and  not  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  title  to  undersea 
oil  found  within  their  historic  offshore 
boundaries.  While  Mr.  McKlay  did  not  take 
so  extreme  a  position  as  that  assumed  by 
some  States  rights  advocates,  he  still  would 
give  the  States  undisputed  ownership  and 
control  of  a  vital  natural  resoxirce  that  in 
our  view  belongs  to  the  people  of  all  the 
Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  "paramount  rights" 
and  "full  dominion"  over  the  disputed  area 
and  President  Truman  has  twice  vetoed  a 
qtiltclaim  bill  handing  it  over  to  the  States. 
We  have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  Court  and  President,  and  argued 
for  continued  Federal  control  of  the  offshore 
oil  resources.  While  we  regret  that  the  new 
administration  does  not  share  our  view  on 
this  subject,  we  still  believe  that  it  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nation  and  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent to  h&nd  this  property  over  to  those 
States  that  happen  to  border  the  underwater 
areas  where  the  oil  has  been  found. 


From  Secretary  McKay's  testimony  it  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  is  limiting  iU 
advocacy  of  State  ownership  of  undersea 
lands  to  the  area  within  the  traditional  3- 
mile  limit,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Texas 
and  the  west  coast  of  Florida  the  boundary 
is  set  (for  historical  reasons)  at  10>4  miles. 
What  international  complications  may  arise 
from  this  arrangement  remains  to  fce  seen. 
But  at  least  th(  Secretary  wai  not  prepared 
to  concede  the  States  any  rights  to  mineral 
deposits  in  the  vast  area  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  beyond  these  limits — in  contrast  to  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Daniki.,  of  Texas,  who 
would  return  royalties  to  the  States  even 
from  oil  wells  50  or   100  miles  out  to  sea. 

It  has  frequently  been  contended  by 
spokesmen  for  the  States  that  the  Federal 
claim  to  offshore  oil  somehow  clouded  State 
title  to  land  underneath  inland  waters  and 
to  built-up  land  along  ocean  fronts.  We  do 
not  think  this  is  or  ever  was  a  danger,  and 
in  any  case  simple  legislation  on  which 
everyone  would  have  agreed  could  have 
taken  care  of  it.  There  is,  however,  a  danger 
In  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

If  the  States  righters  have  their  appetites 
whetted  by  success  in  obtaining  offshore  oil, 
we  fear  attempts  might  be  made  to  pry  other 
valuable  national  properties  loose  from  Fed- 
eral control.  For  instance,  there  are  those 
who  want  to  give  to  the  States  the  minerals 
(notably  oil)  imder  the  federally  controlled 
public  domain.  Efforts  have  long  been  afoot 
to  consolidate  private  rights  in  national 
grazing  lands.  Longing  eyes  are  cast  at  the 
national  forests.  It  is  reassurring  to  hear 
Secretary  McKay  specifically  reject  any  ex- 
tension of  the  offshore-oil  principle  to  fed- 
erally owned  lands  in  the  interior;  but  Sec- 
retaries change  and  a  precedent  will  have 
been  established  too  close  for  comfort.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  administration  recon- 
sider its  position  on  offshore  oil. 


Gras«4«n  ia  Waskiagtoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  trraa 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STAIVS 

Monday.  March  2,  19S3 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  article 
entitled  "Crusaders  in  Washington." 
written  by  Holmes  Alexander,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — We  know  now  that  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  was  speaking  with  some  con- 
scious exactness  when  he  used  the  word  "cru- 
sade" to  describe  his  career  as  a  soldier,  can- 
didate, and  President.  The  emphasis  on 
militant  morality  for  righteousness,  already 
noted  by  Mr.  Eisenhower's  friends,  is  now 
being  remarked  upon  by  his  opponents. 

I  have  in  mind  a  prominent  Democrat  In 
Congress  whom  I  asked  recently  how  he  ex- 
plained the  stern  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  force  American  agriculture  back  into 
the  realm  of  private  enterprise. 

THINKS   BENSON    WBONO 

*Xet  me  go  off  record  for  that  one."  he 
said,  "Secretary  Benson  of  Agriculture  is  an 
apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church.  He's  an 
utterly  sincere  and  consecrated  man.  But 
he's  wrong  in  trying  to  apply  his  church 
principles  to  American  economy." 

This  Judgment,  be  it  noted,  was  given  by 
<a  Democrat  and  Intended  as  adverse  criti- 


cism of  the  Elsenhower  policy  to  reseue  th* 
farmer  from  creeping  socialism.  Tet  the 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Benson's  church  has  the 
same  traditional  principles  about  these  mat- 
ters as  Mr.  Benson's  country  does.  The  Mor- 
mons are  a  pioneer  people  of  the  West,  and 
they  have  made  a  consplcuoiu  success  In 
Utah  and  elsewhere  by  practicing  early 
American  ideas  about  hard  work,  bonesty, 
thrift,  and  i«lf-rellance. 

BHomj)  oivs  huc  bwou> 

The  Democrat  whom  I  have  quoted  Is  a 
rugged,  self-made  American  himself  who 
needed  no  Federal  Handouts  on  his  way  up. 
He  believes,  however,  in  a  guaranteed  in- 
come for  farmers,  whereas  Secretary  Benson 
believes  in  free  competition  with  relief  In 
case  of  genuine  emergencies.  If  Mr.  Benson 
is  a  crusader  for  such  creeds,  I  say  we  ought 
to  put  him  on  a  big  horse  and  hand  him  a 
flaming  sword. 

Out  of  the  same  stable  and  forge,  w* 
might  get  a  mount  and  a  weapon  for  Secre- 
tary Dulles  too.  Into  my  office  some  whUe 
ago  came  a  man  who  was  voiuntarUy  quit- 
ting a  State  Department  post  for  reasons 
which  I  applaud.  This  man  said  he  was 
fed  up  with  the  bleeding  hearts  and  the 
giveaway  artists  who  were  then  flourishing 
under  Secretary  Acheson.  Things  would  get 
no  better  under  a  Secetary-apparent  Dulles, 
moaned  my  visitor,  because  Dulles  was  also 
a  giveaway  man. 

HXLD  TOO   BBJOIOOS 

'^  say  it  in  all  reverence."  the  visitor 
went  on,  "but  DuUes  is  too  religious  to  bs 
Secretary  of  State.  He'll  glvs  everything 
away." 

This  Judgment  was  made  in  more  honest 
sorrow  than  anger,  and  It  referred  to  ths 
fact  that  Mr.  Dulles  is  a  prominent  Prot«s« 
tant  layman  and  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Coimcil  of  Churches.  Tet  as  Mr.  Dallas 
brought  out  in  a  recent  speech  before  a 
chwch  group,  the  charity  he  believes  In 
begins  at  home — that  is,  in  the  community— 
and  not  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  la 
the  matter  of  foreign  aid.  the  Secretary  d 
State  looks  for  help  from  the  business  oook- 
munlty  in  the  form  of  private  investment 
overseas.  The  Secretary's  recent  trip  to 
Europe  was  nothing  If  It  was  not  a  p«rtp»> 
tetic  lecture  on  self-help  and  an  ambulatory 
reminder  of  the  Lard's  fondnsM  tor  tboas 
who  do  It  themselves. 

NATUSAI.  AFFlMll  f 

Mr.  Elsenhower,  at  course,  comes  naturally 
by  an  affinity  he  shows  for  raligioua  men  and 
Ideas.  No  Ajmerican  mother  ever  raised  mors 
succeaaful,  modest  and  religious  sons  than 
his  mother  did.  Much  of  the  President's 
hatred  of  nailsm  and  conununism  sesms  to 
stem  from  the  godlessness  of  those  systems. 

There  are  thougbts  to  think  on.  I  believe, 
as  the  Elsenhower  program  begins  to  roll  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  coexistence  between 
religious  training  and  business  success  looms 
large  as  a  lighthouse  In  American  history. 
It  was  the  subject  of  much  cuj<led-lip  com- 
ment during  the  regrettable  past,  but  I  llks 
to  remember  that  America  is  the  country 
where  legions  (rf  poor  boys  said  their  prayers 
at  night  and  shoved  on  to  fame  and  fortius 
by  day. 


Foroga  Residaal  lo^KHrto 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rBNNSTi.T*ina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent newspaper  article  with  a  Teheran 
dateline  stated  that  Iran  has  received  a 
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eonditk>na]  oBer  from  the  United  States 
to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  oil  from 
the  nationalized  Iranian  oil  industry. 
Presumably  the  offer  was  extended  on 
the  provision  that  Iran  and  Great  Brit- 
ain agree  on  a  method  of  settUng  British 
claims  for  compensation  and  Iran's 
counterclaims  against  the  industry's  for- 
mer owners. 

Allied  nations  will  welcome  negotia- 
tions that  may  result  in  the  channeling 
of  Iran's  oil  products  to  those  parts  of 
the  free  world  where  they  are  needed, 
but — regardless  of  the  outcome — that 
aura  of  uncertainty  prevailing  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  accepted  as  an- 
other valuable  chapter  in  our  lesson  book 
dealing  with  United  States  dependence 
on  foreign  products.  It  should  be  taken 
as  a  further  reminder  that — in  the  final 
analsrsis— our  oae  positive  guaranty  for 
getting  the  wherewithal  necessary  to  the 
national  security  lies  in  America's  own 
Industrial  system. 

But  despite  all  our  experience  in  the 
past,  particularly  as  regards  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  supplies  in  time  of  war. 
we  are  continuing  to  admit  unrestricted 
quantities  of  foreign  residual  oil  into  this 
country  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
domestic  industry.  Prom  1946  more 
than  600  million  barrels  of  this  fuel  have 
been  poured  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  refineries.  Six  hundred  million 
barrels  of  residual  oil  equal  150  million 
tons  of  coaL  They  represent  a  loss  of 
$675  million  to  the  coal  industry,  more 
than  half  of  which  are  wages  taken  from 
our  labor  force  at  the  mines. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  tons  of 
coal  would  fill  all  the  cars  in  a  freight 
train  extending  6  times  the  length  of 
this  land.  But  those  2V^  million  cars 
are  empty  because  cheap  foreign  oil  has 
displaced  the  coal  that  they  would  nor- 
mally carry.  To  railroaders,  that  empty 
train  represents  a  loss  of  $180  million  in 
wages. 

In  wartime,  any  material  exported 
from  a  foreign  land  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  an  Ameri- 
can industry  would  be  considered  con- 
traband, yet  in  this  hour  of  anxiety  we 
stand  by  aixi  permit  the  enfeebling  of 
two  industries  vital  to  any  war  effort. 
If  the  shooting  should  suddenly  be  ex- 
tended to  a  global  basis,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  we  could  write  off  all 
imports  of  foreign  oil,  whether  or  not 
we  had  previously  satisfied  the  whims 
of  the  powers  behind  the  refineries.  We 
would,  as  always,  ask  for  more  coal  to 
fuel  our  industries'  fires  and  form  more 
railroad  cars  to  get  it  where  it  is  needed. 
But  how  In  heaven's  name  can  the  coal 
and  railroad  industries  be  expected  to 
accelerate  productivity  to  any  great  de- 
gree if — one  by  one — our  mines  have 
been  forced  to  close  and  freight  hoppers 
and  gondolas  have  been  consigned  to 
the  Junk  pile  in  the  meantime?  Also, 
do  we  expect  our  working  forces  to  sit 
around  and  live  on  relief  checks  while 
waiting  for  a  war  to  start? 

If  the  domestic  coal  industry  could 
not  supply  the  fuel  markets  in  question, 
then  certainly  we  would  not  object  to 
residual  oil  imports  from  Aruba,  Cura- 
cao. Venezuela,  Iran.  Kuwait,  Saudi 
Arabia.  Qutar,  Sumatra.  Borneo,  and 
from  whatever  other  friendly  nation  has 
it  up  for  sale.    But  since  coal  can  do 


the  Job  and  foreign  residual  oil  stills 
Industrial  activity  and  fosters  unemploy- 
ment, then  it  Is  definitely  time  to  call  a 
halt. 


A  GomI  Stewardship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TCNNESSXB 

Of  THE  SENATE  0¥  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Good  Stewardship."  relative 
to  the  service  of  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  re- 
tired Secretary  of  Interior.  This  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  New  Mexican,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Sante  Pe.  N.  Mex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

While  the  country  is  centering  most  of  its 
attention  on  the  changing  of  the  guard  in 
Washington,  and  the  new  fSces  which  will 
be  in  the  limelight  the  nert  4  years,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  spend  a  moment  considering 
one  of  the  Government  officials  who  is  re- 
ttimlng  to  private  life,  a  man  who  has  ably 
served  both  the  West  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  during  his  term  In  office — the  retiring 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man. 

For  a  number  of  years  Secretary  Chapman 
has  been  a  controversial  figure.  That  has 
been  so.  not  because  he  is  addicted  to  contro- 
versy— he  is  a  mild-mannered  man.  pleasant 
and  genial  in  all  of  his  personal  relation- 
ships— but  bseauae  the  Job  he  held  put  him 
In  the  front  line  of  controversy  on  some 
exceedingly  hot  issues. 

As  he  now  retunu  to  the  comfortable  ob- 
scurity of  private  Ufe.  Mr.  Chapman  can 
look  back  on  his  record  in  Oovsmmsnt  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

The  record  Is  a  long  ods.  la  ths  early 
days  of  ths  New  Deal  Mr.  Chapman  entered 
ths  Interior  Department  as  an  assistant  sec- 
retary. After  a  number  of  years  In  that 
capacity,  he  became  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department.  In  194Q.  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  Julius  A.  Knig.  he  was  named  Secre- 
tary. All  in  all,  his  career  in  the  Depart- 
ment embraced  the  better  part  of  20  years. 

They  were  fruitful  years,  characterized 
by  an  energetic,  unflagging  devotion  to  the 
pubUc  service.  Merely  to  recite  a  few  of  the 
causes  to  which  Mr.  COiapman  applied  him- 
self is  to  indicate  the  breadth  and  the  value 
of  his  services. 

Thus  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
long,  complicated  program  to  bring  American 
Indians  into  full  membership  in  our  Ameri- 
can society.  He  has  helped  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  3.000,000  folk  who  live  in  our 
Territories.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
fight  to  extend  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenships  to  all  of  the  sub- 
merged groups  In  the  .country,  and  in  his 
own  bailiwick — the  areas  covered  by  the  op- 
erations of  the  Interior  Department — he  has 
made  that  fight  renutfkably  effective. 

But  what  he  will  be  remembered  for  the 
longest,  probably,  is  the  steady,  farsighted 
way  in  which  he  has  developed  and  extended 
the  great  concept  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Conservation  no  longer  means,  as  it  used 
to  mean,  a  simple  effort  to  lock  natural  re- 
soiirces  up  and  put  them  away  for  use  at 
some  vague  futxire  time.  It  means  handling 
them  In  such  a  way  that  they  meet  today's 
needs  yet  are  still  avaUabls  for  use  day  after 


tomorrow;  making  sure  that  nothing  goes  to 
waste,  developing  new  sources  of  supply  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  using  cdd  sources^ 
broadening  the  resource  base  In  every  con- 
eeivaUe  way  so  that  there  can  be  a  soUd,  en- 
during foundation  under  the  country's  ex- 
panding economy. 

Oscar  Chapman,  served  that  cause  ably. 
Under  his  direction,  vast  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  the  West's  Iimit«Kl  supply 
of  water.  Under  his  leadership,  the  concept 
erf  multiple-purpose  development  of  river 
systems  was  firmly  established  and  the  rec- 
lamation program  was  given  a  new  impetus. 
Operating  on  the  theory  that  the  country's 
rivers  belong  to  the  people  and  ought  to  be 
developed  in  the  pe<^Ie's  Interest,  Mr.  Chap- 
man has  helped  to  open  new  hcn-izons  for  aU 
the  West. 

As  with  water  resources,  so  with  minerals. 
Under  Interior's  leadership,  startling  new 
techniques  have  been  developed.  Low-grade 
deposits  which  formerly  were  accounted  too 
thin  for  exploitation  are  increasingly  being 
made  available  for  commercial  use.  Ths 
way  Is  rapidly  being  cleared  for  widespread 
use  o*  synthetic  liquid  fuels.  The  West's 
enormoim  deposits  of  low-grade  coal  will 
presently  be  an  invaluable  asset,  instead  of 
a  drug  on  the  market.  Research  and  experi- 
mentation are  beginning  on  the  search  for 
some  feasible,  large-scale  means  of  extract- 
ing fresh  water  from  salt  or  brackish  water — 
a  i»-oject  of  unparalleled  potentiaUty,  for 
whose  adoption  Mr.  Chapman  deserves  nuMt 
of  the  credit. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mr.  Chapman 
was.  In  effect,  the  custodian  of  the  Nation's 
great,  basic  resources.  His  steward^ip  was 
a  good  one.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
respect  to  those  resources  he  leaves  the  Na- 
tion better  off  than  he  found  it.  In  his  re- 
turn to  private  life  the  country,  the  West, 
and  particularly  New  Mexico,  are  losing  a 
capable  and  deserving  public  servant. 


Vaa  Fleet  Detcrres  Acclaim,  Utting 
Gratitude  of  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERHELD 

or  nxDtois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Register-Mail  of  Febru- 
ary 16.  1953: 

Van   Flskt   Dksxxvks  Acclaim.   LASTOta 
Gbatitudx  of  Nation 

Gen.  James  Van  Fleet's  welcome  wherever 
he  goes  in  the  United  SUtes  should  be  a 
warm  and  rewarding  one.  He  has  earned 
the  retirement  he  seems  to  be  entering  upon 
so  reluctantly. 

His  23  months  of  service  In  Korea  coincided 
with  some  of  the  most  difficult  days  <a  ths 
war  there.  He  was  always  a  tower  at 
strength,  a  figure  to  inspire  men  in  battle,  a 
soldier's  soldier. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  in  this  man 
was  too  little  of  the  broader  (>olltical  under- 
standing that  Increasingly  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  in  top  conunanders. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  We  do  not 
propose  to  argue  the  matter  here.  Van 
Fleet's  accomplishments  in  the  military 
sphere  alone  are  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
gained  for  him  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  he  has  served. 

He  has  seen  his  miUtary  tasks  in  the  large, 
realizing  that  war  is  not  Just  a  matter  at 
battles  fought   today  or   tomorrow,   but   a 
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problem  of  morale,  of  training  men  for  fu- 
ture duty,  of  defining  goals  and  ways  to 
achieve  them. 

Van  Fleet  first  demonstrated  these  talents 
notably  In  the  Greek  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist rebels  after  World  War  IL  Into  the 
game  but  sagging  Greek  Army  he  infused 
new  spirit.  He  provided,  invaluable  techni- 
cal guidance.  Though  he  got  an  assist  when 
Tito  closed  his  Yugoelav  border  to  the  rebels 
after  his  break  with  Stalin.  Van  Fleet  can 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
final  Greek  victory. 

In  Korea,  he  built  well  upon  these  achleve- 
l.<  ments.     He  quickly  saw  the  need  to  train 

and  equip  the  battered  ill-equipped  South 
Korean  armies,  both  to  buttress  the  exist- 
ing United  Nations  strength  on  the  battle 
line  and  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  the 
luitive  forces  would  bear  the  full  biuxlen  of 
defending  their  soil. 

No  man  could  have  had  a  more  trying  re- 
sponsibility than  that  of  maintaining  the 
morale  of  fighting  men  on  a  battlefront 
stalemated  by  endless  months  of  unproduc- 
tive truce  talks.  The  present  firmness  and 
stability  of  the  Allied  line  is  some  sort  of 
monument  to  his  success  in  this  difficult 
chore. 

Though  his  «ge — 61 — automatically  de- 
crees his  retirement  from  active  military 
leadership,  he  nevertheless  shovUd  have 
many  fruitful  years  ahead  of  him.  And  8\u«- 
ly  President  Bsenhower  and  the  Nation's 
top  defense  ofllclals  can  be  counted  upon  to 
draw  heavily  upon  Van  Fleet's  store  of 
knowledge  and  experience  whenever  its  value 
has  evident  bearing  upon  new  military  situ- 
ations that  may  arise. 
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Forces  Affectinf 


EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  HXW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  GF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

lbs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
include  a  masterly  review  of  the  1953 
Yearbook.  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development 

This  review  by  Burton  Rascoe.  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Newsletter 
Human  Events. 

Our  educational  ssrstem  bears  looking 
Into.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  of  academic 
freedom,  but  in  our  land  it  is  only  free- 
dom for  one  group.  Freedom  must  be 
for  all  or  it  is  a  Joke  and  amounts  to 
nothing.  We  do  not  have  academic 
freedom  In  the  United  States  today  and 
this  book.  Forces  Affecting  American 
Education  1953,  proves  the  fact  con- 
clusively. 

Foacss  AfficiiMO  Amzsican  Educatioh 

The  PoUtburo  of  the  National  Education 
Association  has  laid  down  its  latest  smoke- 
screen of  propaganda  in  defense  of  NEA- 
sponsored  textbooks.  Many  of  these  text- 
books derogate  every  accomplishment  under 
the  capitalist  system  and  under  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution:  they  whitewash  the  slave- 
labor  camps  and  every  brutally  tyrannical 
aspect  of  the  Stalinist  dictatorship;  they 
preach  the  virtues  ctf  the  collectivlst  welfare 
state:  and  they  indoctrinate  school  children 
with  false  claims  for  U.  N.  and  UNESCO  and 
with  deliisions  about  internationalism  and 
world  government. 

The  barrage  consists  of  a  a08-page,  a-year 
report,  compiled  by  "14  leading  educators"  on 
the  "Forces  Affecting  American  Education." 


It  comes  from  the  Washington  headquarters 
of  the  NKA's  registered  lobby,  which  boasts 
11  salaried  pressure  men.  The  salaried  lob- 
byists of  the  NEA  and  its  affiliates  number 
six  more  than  the  lobbyists  listed  by  the  CIO 
and  five  more  than  the  lobbyists  listed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Platform  spokesmen  of  the  NEA's  Polit- 
buro are  opposed  to  the  Feinberg  law.  the 
McCarran  Act,  loyalty  oaths,  and  State  legis- 
lation barring  the  use  of  textbooks  deemed 
subversive  In  the  public  schools.  They  com- 
bat the  efforts  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  American  Legion,  and  other 
patriotic  organizations  and  Individuals  to  rid 
the  public  schools  of  teachers  and  teachings, 
and  they  defend  the  progressive  teachers 
neglect  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

The  report  is  not  the  work  of  leading  edu- 
cators but  of  wheelhorses  and  functionaries 
of  so-called  progressive  education,  welfare 
statlsm,  and  one-worldlsm.  Nine  of  the  four- 
teen are  not  of  sufficient  distinction  to  have 
been  tapped  by  Who's  Who,  which  is  notori- 
ously partial  to  educators. 

The  NEA's  report  seeks  to  discredit  John 
T.  Flynn  and  his  book  The  Road  Ahead,  by 
quoting  the  Buchanan  (House)  Committee's 
majority  report  that  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Government  has  "recently  dis- 
tributed thousands  upon  thousands  of  John 
T.  Flynn's  The  Road  Ahead",  and  that  Dr. 
E.  A.  Rumley  had  been  convicted  of  contempt 
of  the  congressional  committee  for  refusing 
to  disclose  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
pxirchased  copies  of  the  Flynn  book  through 
the  Committee  for  Constitutiooal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  NEA's  report  neglected  to  state  what  Is 
wrong,  morally,  legally,  or  ethically  about 
purchasing  and  reading  a  copy  of  The  Road 
Ahead.  The  NEA  report  also  neglected  to 
say  that  the  contempt  action  was  set  aside 
by  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  which  stated 
that  the  Buchanan  Conunlttee  had  exceeded 
its  proper  authority  in  seeking  the  names  of 
purchasers  of  copies  of  Flynn's  work  and  that 
this  was  a  brazen  attempt  to  infringe  upon 
the  constitutional  guaranties  of  a  free  press 
and  free  speech. 

The  political  objectives  of  the  Politbxut)  of 
the  NEA  are  stated  plainly  enough,  if  a  little 
less  blatantly  than  uaual.  on  paeea  27-38  of 
this  NEA  report: 

"The  individualistic  social  theory  of  the 
founding  fathers  is  being  supplemented  by 
new  forms  of  social  organization  and  social 
control.  Ova  free-enterprise  system,  which 
is  still  the  determinant  of  our  economy  and 
not  infrequently  of  our  national  and  Inter- 
national policy,  is  nevertheless  being  modi- 
fied by  our  social- well  are  concept."      Also: 

"Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  gradual 
modification  of  the  principle  of  property 
rights  and  of  public  welfare.  In  18th  cen- 
tury theory,  property  was  sacred  as  life 
and  liberty.  •  •  •  The  rationale  has  been 
liberty  rather  than  eltlier  equality  or  frater- 
nity. •  •  •  This  trend  toward  a  balance 
between  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and 
the  welfare  of  society  Is  in  eonfiict  with 
earlier  assumptions.  It  Is  a  trend  which 
we  cannot  Ignore." 

It  may  be  a  trend  we  cannot  ignore. 
But  we  can  fight  it  tooth  and  nalL 


Lettiiif  tkc  Pablk  Kaow 


EXTENSION  OF  RE14ARK8 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TCMNESSZX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  I  asIs. 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoud  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Letting  the  Public  Know." 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  (Teim.) 
Post-Intelligencer  and  which  concerns 
Itself  with  the  future  of  TVA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  record  made 
by  TVA  since  1933  it  Is  probably  the  least 
understood  of  all  Federal  programs. 

The  average  person  may  be  inclined  to  r»- 
gard  It  as  a  socialistic  authority,  aiul  after 
20  years  we  would  sincerely  like  to  see  that 
word  dropped. 

TVA  is  a  corporation.  The  only  differeno* 
between  it  and  a  private  corporation  is  that 
the  stock  is  owned  by  taxpayers  who  furnish 
the  money — about  a  billion  dollar*— to  build 
it. 

Being  owned  by  the  people,  It  paya  no  In- 
come taxes.  In  lieu  of  taxes  it  has  retiimed 
to  the  Treas\u7  Interest  on  the  funds  In- 
vested in  it  at  more  than  4  percent,  and 
in  addition  has  paid  off  $60  millioos  of  the 
original  debt. 

Power  Is  the  chief  source  of  Income  for 
TVA  because  there  Is  a  great  demand  for  it, 
and  tMcaxise  it  la  the  only  distributor  la 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  is  not  in  oompe- 
tttlon  with  private  industry  because  H  baa 
absorbed  competitors  years  ago. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  monopoly,  Juat  u  avary 
privately  owned  electric  company  haa  a 
monopoly  in  the  territory  it  serves.  It  Is  tlM 
only  efllcient  way  to  distribute  power. 

During  the  next  3  to  5  years  demands 
for  power  in  TVA  territory  will  double.  Half 
of  the  potential  demand  will  be  from  the  de> 
f ense  program  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  can't  Imagine  Congress  refusing  to 
make  appropriations  for  developing  power 
for  defense  plants,  but  there  nuty  be  aome 
too  shortsighted  to  provide  enough  power 
for  the  growing  needs  of  private  industry, 
business,  and  for  residential  and  farm  use. 
This  would  be  unfortunate. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  crippling  ot  tbm 
expansion  program  because  of  prejudice  TVA 
authorities  are  launching  a  valleywide  pub- 
licity campaign  to  let  the  people  know  what 
Its  plans  are  for  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  message  will  be  re- 
ceived and  understood  by  every  interested 
person  and  firm  in  the  valley,  also  that  Con- 
gress wiU  seek  unprejudiced  facta  and 
figxu'es. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  has  become  the  moak 
important  area  in  the  defense  program. 
The  Armed  Forces  planned  It  that  way  so 
power  could  be  purchased  from  TVA.  In 
addition,  private  Industry  has  more  than 
doubled  its  consumption  of  electricity,  and 
the  consumption  for  household  purpoaea  la 
the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Thoee  who  first  visualized  development  of 
the  Tennessee  River  for  the  production  of 
electricity  knew  It  was  one  of  the  few  rivara 
in  the  country  that  could  be  economicaUy 
developed.  Their  confidence  has  been 
Justified. 

Now  that  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step, 
by  all  means  let's  try  to  convince  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  that  it  can  make  TVA  th* 
national  asset  It  should  be.  Also  let's  re- 
mind them  TVA  Is  a  Republican  corporation, 
organized  by  the  late  Senator  George  Norris. 
one  of  the  greatest  Republican  Senators. 

Also  let  us  bear  In  mind  we  can  win  more 
friends  among  Republican  Congressmen 
through  the  use  of  sugar  Instead  of  vinegar. 
They  have  it  within  their  power,  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  to  kUl  TVA.  It  Is  almost 
certain  they  will  make  some  changes  Just  to 
demonstrate  their  power.  They  may  be  con- 
vinced, however,  that  they  wlU  hurt  them- 
selves by  damaging  TVA,  and  that  they  nuty 
carry  Tennessee  again,  4  years  from  now, 
by  making  appropriations  for  its  healthy  and 
wholesome  development  and  expansion. 
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FonifE  Trade  Policj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MAaaacHuarrra 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  of 
O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman,  the  National 
Labor-Management  Council  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy: 

liiABCH   5   Mxxnwo   To  Coksdiib 
"TaaoK.  Not  Am" 

During  the  past  several  months  a  vast 
propaganda  campaign  has  raged  throughout 
this  country  seeking  to  popularize  the  slogan 
"Trade,  Not  Aid."  The  earmarks  of  profea- 
aional  press  agentry  behind  this  campaign 
can  no  longer  be  hidden.  The  propagatora 
have  enlisted  the  concerted  efforts  of  col- 
umnists, editorial  writers,  cartoonists,  maga- 
alne  publishers,  feature  writers,  and  speech- 
makers:  and  the  result  has  been  an  excessive 
recording  of  the  one  single  idea,  no  matter 
how  sterile,  that  we  must  buy  abroad  In 
order  to  aell  abroad. 

The  time  has  come  when.  In  spite  of  this 
heavy-handed  campaign,  the  facts  of  our 
tariff  and  trade  must  be  brought  out  into 
the  open  for  all  the  country  to  see. 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  State  has 
Inexciisably  hidden  theee  facts  from  the  peo- 
ple. As  usual,  nothing  but  mischief  has 
come  from  such  concealment.  Not  only  are 
the  people  of  this  covmtry  woefully  unin- 
formed on  the  merits  of  the  tariff  problem 
but  are  actually  misinformed  because  of  the 
policy  of  concealment.  What  is  probably 
worse,  other  countries  are  constantly  attack- 
ing our  so-called  high  trade  barriers,  when. 
in  fact,  we  have  lesser  and  lower  trade  bar- 
riers than  the  other  leading  trading  nations 
of  the  world.  The  State  Department  has  in 
the  past  carefully  refrained  from  setting  the 
record  straight. 

The  advance  reports  of  the  Daniel  Bell 
committee  indicate  that  they  have  also 
Ignored  the  facts  and  have  come  out  with 
a  set  of  recommendations  that  could  have 
been  written  without  the  trouble  of  holding 
make-believe  hearings. 

Now  comes  the  "trade,  not  aid"  propa- 
ganda moving  to  the  same  well-worn  groovea 
and  speaking  for  the  same  "idealistic"  eco- 
nomic groups.  The  time  has  not  changed: 
it  was  memorized  15  years  sgo. 

"Trade,  not  aid"  Is  advertised  as  repre- 
senting the  broader  interests  of  "aU  the  peo- 
ple." All  who  oppose  it  are  stigmatized  as 
"local,  selfish  groups."  The  wolf  is  about 
to  devour  Little  Red  Ridinghood.  the  In- 
nocent. 

If  there  is  merit  in  turning  facts  upside 
down,  of  making  things  seem  what  they  are 
not,  then  the  propagators  of  the  "trade,  not 
aid"  slogan  can  register  an  unmistakable 
claim  to  superior  craftsmanship.  However, 
In  the  United  States  a  campaign  so  based 
and  so  executed  cannot  and   wlU  not  win. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge  invita- 
tions have  been  issued  for  a  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Ifarch  5  to  formulate  an 
answer  to  the  overplayed  propaganda. 
Among  the  invited  groups  are  representa- 
tives of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  many  of  whom  have 
expressed  alarm  and  amazement  over  the 
propaganda  barrage  In  support  of  "trade, 
not  aid." 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
aage  indicates  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  not 


be  stampeded  by  propaganda  advertising  the 
magic  healing  propmies  of  a  free  flow  of 
uncontroUed  imports.  He  has  acknowledged 
the  legitimate  claims  of  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor  against  inJ\irious  im- 
port competition. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  bring 
forward  basic  facts  of  our  tariff  and  import 
trade  and  to  relate  them  to  a  trade  policy 
that  will  be  governed  by  the  principle  of 
"Uve  and  let  live,"  aa  contrasted  with  the 
sloganeers  whose  principle  Is  best  described 
as  "more  and  more  Imports  and  domestic 
producers  be  damned."  The  executioner's 
axe,  poised  over  the  head  of  hundreds  of  our 
industries  and  millions  of  our  workers  and 
farmers  by  the  "trade,  not  aid"  enthusiasu. 
must  be  wrested  from  their  hands. 

We  want  facts  and  sensible  considerations 
rather  than  the  thought-stifling  lines  of  a 
slogan  to  guide  our  foreign  trade  poUcy. 


Tke  Serge  Robcnsteia  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  two 
letters  from  a  constituent  of  mine.  Nos. 
1  and  2. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  WlUiams'  indignation 
is  Justified  aiMl  righteous  and  I  also 
would  like  to  know  how  much  longer  we 
are  going  to  coddle  traitors  and  crooks  of 
the  Serge  Rubensteln  variety. 

The  letters  follow: 

Surmn,  N.  Y..  February  9. 1953. 
Hon.  KATBABim  St.  Geobck. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DzAx  Mas.  St.  Ocoacx:  Leslie  Gould,  flnan- 
cial  editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  for  10 
years,  has  been  denouncing  the  treatment 
accorded  Serge  Rubinstein,  the  draft  dodger. 
Now  he  states  that  his  latest  stay  was 
granted  at  a  midnight  session  in  the  home  of 
a  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

What  the are  we  coming  to? 

Are  you  Congressmen  going  to  remain  si- 
lent in  the  face  of  such  goings  on? 

I  should  think  with  our  sons  forced  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  Truman's  war  you 
would  do  something  about  this  draft  dodger 
and  the  Judges  who  have  been  helping  him 
for  10  years. 
I'd  like  to  hear  from  you  about  this. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  B.  WnxxsMa. 

Sumam,  N.  Y.,  February  26. 1953. 
Hon.  Katharine  St.  Geoxge, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAS  Mas.  St.  George:  Re  the  Serge  Rubin- 
stein scandal,  I  realize  the  only  Jurisdiction 
Congress  has  Is  through  Impeachment  of 
Judges  who  are  guilty  of  crime  but  you  can  at 
least  cry  out  against  such  conduct. 

I^  the  news  accounts  describe  accxirately 
what  happened,  the  conduct  of  the  Judges 
involved  is  at  least  open  to  censure. 

We  parents  who  have  boys  in  service  are 
bitter  about  such  injustices  as  this  Rubin- 
stein case  represents,  and  we  want  something 
done  about  it. 

Your  truly, 

A.  B.  Williams. 


In  Memory  of  Loait  H.  Hanris 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBSAN 

or  TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 2.  1952.  Louis  H.  Harris  passed 
away.  Many  Members  of  this  Congress 
will  recall  the  tireless  and  great  service 
Lou  Harris  rendered  our  covmtry  at  a 
time  when  one  of  his  fine  talents  was  so 
badly  needed.  He  was  always  willing  to 
give  the  greatest  and  most  effective  as- 
sistance. He  was  nationally  known. 
Lou  was  a  person  who  said  little  about 
himself  and  never  sought  anything  for 
himself  in  the  way  of  recognition  except 
as 'an  avenue  to  public  service.  He  was 
always  working  in  the  public  interest. 
He  was  intensely  patriotic  and  loved  his 
country.  He  had  no  desire  to  live  use- 
lessly and  was  always  ready  for  duty.  In 
my  opinion,  he  was  a  great  man  of  this 
generation.  He  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
selfish  men  I  have  ever  known.  Until  the 
very  end,  he  gave  his  service  without  a 
complaint  when  actually  he  knew  his 
health  was  failing.  He  rendered  such 
fine,  distinguished  service  in  an  unpop- 
ular Job  during  the  war,  he  is  entitled 
to  some  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  remarks  of  two  of  his 
closest  friends.  Leon  Henderson  and 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  at  the  Riverside 
Memorial  Chapel  in  New  York  on  No- 
vember 5.  1952,  when  Lou  Harris  was 
quietly  laid  to  rest: 

Lou  HAaaia 
(By  Leon  Henderson) 

Lou  Harris  was  oxu  friend.  He  gave  to 
friendship  an  exalted  meaning  by  the  very 
touch  of  his  spirit.  Some  of  the  golden  mem- 
ories which  will  walk  with  us  always  will  be 
recollections  of  how  his  Joy  of  life  reached 
out  to  touch  new  friends  in  these  recent  days. 

Friendship  with  Lou  Harris  took  on  thia 
exalted  meaning  because  it  was  but  one  of 
many  expressions  of  his  wondrous  capacity 
for  love — that  precious  quality  of  this  man's 
love  for  his  family  which  he  transmitted  and 
transmuted  to  love  for  his  country  and  love 
for  his  fellow  man. 

He  had  rare  gifts  for  carrying  the  bxirdens 
of  personal  or  national  crisis.  When  war 
threatened  12  years  ago.  some  of  us  had  to 
make  new  paths  for  the  economic  responsi- 
bilities wliich  accompanied  it.  Our  friend 
came  to  us  with  open  hands  and  the  simple 
words  "Let  me  help."  When  the  load  seemed 
crushing  at  times,  he  was  always  reaching  for 
the  biu^en  with  a  blithe  confldence  that  gave 
assurance. 

In  the  critical  days  of  1944,  there  was  need 
of  a  raUying  point  for  liberals  and  progres- 
sives, and  for  standards  of  political  faith  to 
which  independents  could  repair.  Lou  Harris 
helped  to  erect  those  standards,  and  we  who 
worked  with  him  marveled  that  people  tried 
so  eagerly  to  give  him  of  their  many  re- 
sources. He  taught  us  then  that  giving  was 
the  privilege  of  those  who  would  be  free. 

Again,  in  1947  and  1948.  it  seemed  that  the 
liberal  tradition  had  been  exhausted,  as  well 
as  confused  by  Communist  Infiltration  and 
stratagem.  Again  our  friend  helped  to  form 
a  rallying  post.  Week  after  week  as  the  new 
organization  called  the  faithful  together. 
Lou  Harris  mastered  the  financial  deficits 
without  which  continued  life  would  not  have 
been  possible. 
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Be  shunned  the  titles,  the  position^,  the 
recognitions  which  most  men  prize.  He  was 
at  his  best  when  he  coiild  say  "Let  me  help" 
to  an  administrator,  an  ambassador,  a  sena- 
tor, a  labor  leader,  or  a  worker  in  the 
▼Ineyard. 

His  was  a  simple  faith  of  glvlngi  but. 
when  he  was  In  the  room,  his  courage  sparked 
the  Utant  courage  of  others;  he  knew  cau- 
tion, but  never  hesitation;  his  generosity 
showed  the  way  to  generous  response  by 
others;  his  clear  concept  of  right  helped 
others  to  make  proud  decision. 

He  made  ethical  conduct  a  common  cause; 
he  made  principle  a  duty  of  dally  living. 

Lou  Harris  spoke  often  of  seeking  true 
inwardness  much  as  the  Friends  speak  of 
minding  the  light.  He  walked  with  his 
Maker  every  day  and  drew  from  Him  the 
daily  strength  which  he  so  generously  passed 
on  to  us.  Love  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing was  a  simple  rule  of  conduct  for  him. 

Better  than  many  of  us  in  recent  days,  he 
sensed  that  the  liberal  faith,  as  he  saw  it. 
seemed  to  have  dissipated  Its  force.  He  sfw 
so  much  to  be  done — and,  knowing  full  well 
his  limit,  he  dared  this  limit  each  day  with 
a  blitheness  that  sustained  all  whom  he 
touched. 

Some  day  the  good  he  believed  in  will  find 
quiet  resolve,  and  when  It  does,  Lou  Harris 
will  be  there  through  the  mark  he  has  made 
on  so  many  souls  more  fragile  than  his.  His 
lessons  will  be  restudied,  his  generosity  will 
be  recalled. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "^ou  are  here  to  en- 
rich the  world,  and  you  impoverish  yoiirself 
If  you  forget  the  errand." 

Lou  Harris  will  always  be  enriched  because 
he  never  forgot. 

In  IfXMOBT  or  Louis  H.  Hasbis 
(By  Benjamin  V.  Cohen) 

We  are  assembled  here  to  express  our 
homage  to  our  friend,  Lou  Harris. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  long  and  well 
remember  how  rigorously  restrained  Lou  was 
in  talking  about  the  inner  feelings,  the  ideals, 
and  convictions  which  moved  him  most 
deeply,  remember  how  restrained  he  was  in 
talking  about  the  loved  ones  to  whom  he  was 
most  passionately  devoted. 

Probably  be  would  not  want  us  to  talk 
about  the  sacred  flame  which  fired  his  spirit 
and  Infused  bis  being.  He  had  almost  a 
Puritan's  reluctance  to  reveal  his  deepest 
feelings  and  his  moving  devotions.  Probably 
only  those  closest  to  him  could  begin  to 
glimpse  the  depths  of  emotion  and  Idealism 
which  lay  beneath  his  calm  and  seemingly 
unruffled  manner  and  behind  his  soft  and 
quiet  voice. 

He  expressed  his  faith  not  in  words,  hut 
In  living.  He  practiced  the  ideals  which  he 
was  too  modest  and  sensitive  to  voice. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  personal  trial  and 
triumph  came  relatively  late  In  life,  when 
hia  children  sought  from  him  not  only  an 
inexpressible  bond  of  affection  but  what  at 
first  to  his  sensitive  spirit  seemed  to  be  an 
unnecessary  show  of  affection.  It  was  not 
an  easy  test  for  him  to  meet.  But  once  con- 
vinced by  his  wife  and  children  that  words 
of  affection  and  understanding  were  to  them 
the  most  precious  things  he  could  bestow, 
the  words  gushed  from  his  heart. 

His  warm  humanity  was  expressed  in  his 
many  friendships.  His  greatest  selfishness 
in  a  sense  was  an  inner  compulsion  in  his 
friendships  which  impelled  him  to  give  in 
far  greater  measure  than  be  could  or  would 
receive.  But  what  he  gave  of  himself  to 
his  many  friends,  he  gave  so  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively that  they  were  not  aware  of  how 
much  of  himself  he  had  given  to  them.  He 
never  imposed  his  wise  and  friendly  counsel 
on  others,  but  contrived  to  have  those  whom 
he  guided  through  many  of  life's  difficulties 
feel  that  they  were  making  tlielr  own  deci- 
sions independently.  His  friendships  were 
so   hlglUy   IndlvlduaUsed   that   few   of   his 


friends  could  realise  without  •  P*ng  oT 
Jealously  that  otbers  had  shared  with  them 
the  rare  and  precious  fruits  of  his  fine  mind 
and  warm  heart. 

He  rarely  spoke  of  himself,  his  hope*  and 
aspirations,  his  own  de<ip  attachment  of  his 
wife,  family,  friends,  and  country.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  rich  traditions  of  his 
faith  and  people  unspoiled  by  luxuries  his 
family  could  not  afford.  He  worked  his  way 
through  high  school  and  college,  and  later 
when  he  did  not  have  to  work  for  him— if. 
he  worked  for  others. 

Much  of  his  working  time  was  devoted  to 
his  biulness  enterprise,  but  business  to  him 
was  a  means  and  not  an  end,  a  means  of 
building  for  himself  and  for  others,  of  se- 
curing for  himself  and  for  others.  Independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  greater  opportunity  for 
service. 

Promptly  and  eagerly — when  war  came 
twice  in  his  lifetime— he  gave  himself  and 
all  his  fine  talents  to  tils  country's  service, 
never  seeking  or  even  wanting  high  position 
or  formal  honors. 

He  worked  with  and  aided  the  organized 
labor  movement  in  and  outside  his  own 
businesses  long  before  it  was  fashionable  or 
profitable  for  biislnessmen  to  accept  that 
movement. 

He  was  always  deeply  concerned  about  the 
breadth  and  quality  of  our  democracy.  He 
gave  ever-lncreaslngly  of  ills  time,  his  mind, 
his  energy,  his  substance  to  movements 
which  he  believed  were  truly  dedicated,  as 
he  was  dedicated,  to  the  advancement  of 
freedom  and  human  well-being  in  oxir  coun- 
try and  in  a  peaceful,  friendly  world. 

He  became  greatly  interested  in  the  cam- 
paign jiist  concluded,  not  in  a  narrow  parti- 
san way.  but  as  a  means  of  advancing  and 
safeguarding  the  democratic  processes  in 
this  country  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  strug- 
gle for  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  He  brushed 
aside  all  warnings  of  his  falling  physical 
health  and  gave  himself  without  stint  or 
reserve  to  activating  the  processes  tturough 
which  free  men  and  women  in  a  democracy 
function.  He  died  in  the  service  of  the  ideals 
of  our  free  land.  Such  service  is  never  in 
vain. 

It  Is  not  for  us  the  living  to  question  the 
inscrutable  will  of  Hlra  Whom  glveth  and 
taketh  away.  As  we  grieve  that  Lou  has 
left  us,  let  us  give  thanks  that  he  has  Uv«d. 


ComMuists  u  EducatioDal  Institntions 


j  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHXTSXTTB 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRFSENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  February 
26  edition  of  the  Boston  Post,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Sttppokt  roa  Psoas 

Apparently  the  majority  of  Congressmen 
are  convinced  that  an  investigation  of  Com- 
munists  in  educational  institutions  is  worth 
while,  for  the  House  has  appropriated  $300.- 
000  for  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee for  this  and  other  purpoees,  and  the 
vote  was  315  to  2. 

Some  of  those  who  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation expressed  the  hope  that  the  Inves- 
tigation is  conducted  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and 
With  a  respect  for  academic  freedom. 

This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  touchiest 
situations  the  investigating  committees  of 
Congress  have  faced,  and  upon  the  manner 


in  which  the  probe  la  conducted  will  depend, 
in  large  measure,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Investigation. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  inveatlgatort  eonfln* 
their  examination  to  disclosing  Communists 
and  Communist  infiuence  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  They  cannot  go  off  on  side  excur- 
sions designed  to  scare  up  headlines,  nor  can 
they  recklessly  abust  their  powers  by  spread- 
ing out  in  a  general  hunt  for  things  to  oon- 
demn  in  our  educational  system. 

They  can,  however,  and  must  do  everything 
possible  to  reveal  the  existence  of  Conunu- 
nlsts  on  the  teaching  staffs  of  schools  and 
colleges,  and  to  disclose  the  effect  that  com- 
munistic influences  are  having  on  the  stn- 
dents  through  the  teachings  oi  faculty 
members. 

There  is  tnon  bunkum  in  the  controrerey 
about  this  proposed  investigation  than  has 
been  used  in  a  long  time.  The  cause  of 
academic  freedom  has  been  used  as  a  shield 
l>y  some  colleges  and  universitiee. 

The  members  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee are  not  out  to  destroy  academic  free- 
dom, and  a  real  investigation  can  be  made 
without  disturbing  that  ideal  and  without 
giving  cause  for  concern  to  those  who  are 
honestly  afraid  of  harm  to  our  educational 
system. 

What  is  necessary  to  assure  that  result  is  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
achools  and  colleges.  If  American  educators 
are  gotog  to  fight  against  every  move  of  the 
investigating  committee  and  are  going  to  try 
to  marshal  public  opinion  against  any  in- 
vestigation, they  will  succeed  only  In  causing 
suspicion  to  be  thrown  upon  themselves. 

If.  on  tlie  other  hand,  they  realise  that 
an  investigation  is  in  order  and  offer  coop- 
eration, in  an  effort  to  have  the  investigation 
confined  to  its  proper  purposes,  the  country 
wUl  benefit  and  so  will  the  schools  and 
colleges. 


TW  U  FoUctte  Era— A  N^tewwtkj 
EdHorul 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  lujNOis 
IN  THK  HOD8K  OF  RXPRBBXNTATIVXB 

Monday.  March  2. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  names  of  John  Pltzpatrick  and  Ed 
Nockels  come  affectionately  to  my  mind 
whenever  I  hear  mention  of  the  name  of 
La  Pollette.  When  "Fighting  Bob**  L* 
Follette  was  in  the  prime  of  his  great 
career  for  the  emancipation  of  the  down- 
trodden, and  young  Bob  was  growing  up 
under  the  teaching  and  inspiration  of 
his  father,  the  senior  La  Follette  once 
said  to  the  junior  La  Pollette:  "When- 
ever you  are  in  or  near  Chicago  make  it 
a  point  to  drop  in  on  John  Fitzpatrlck 
and  £X1  Nockels,  otherwise  your  visit  to 
Chicago  will  be  a  lost  opportunity." 

During  the  many  years  that  John  Plt»- 
patrick  and  Ed  Nockels  worked  together 
for  their  fellow  man  in  the  building  un- 
der trying  conditions  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  they  broke  the  boy- 
cott of  silence  by  establishing  a  great 
labor  newspaper,  the  Federation  News, 
and  a  major  radio  station.  WCPL.  the 
first  station  owned  and  controlled  by 
labor. 

Irwin  E.  Klass.  a  constituent  of  mine  In 
the  Second  District  of  Illinois,  is  the  pres- 
ent editor  of  the  Federation  News.    He 
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is  carryinR  on  with  forceful  brilliancy 
the  best  traditions  of  the  labor  press.  I 
know  that  if  John  Fitzpatrlck  and  Ed 
Nockels.  friends  of  "Fighting  Bob"  and 
counsellors  of  "Young  Bob."  were  here, 
they  would  be  pleased  with  Mr.  Klass' 
editorial  entitled  'The  La  Follette  Era" 
in  the  current  issue  of  Federation  News. 
As  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
literary  tributes  to  the  La  Pollettes  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Robert  M.  La 
Follette,  Jr.  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
to  Include  this  editorial,  wtiich  follows: 
TrcL*  Fouxtts  Kba 

It  Is  tragic  Indeed  that  it  took  suicide  to 
liring  the  great  name  of  La  Follette  to  public 
attention.  The  death  of  Robert  M.  La  Pol- 
lette, Jr.,  recalls  an  era  of  greatness  In  Ameri- 
can liberalism  that  stemmed  from  the  soil 
of  the  Midwest. 

Young  Bol>— as  his  friends  in  labor  knew 
him — was  the  son  of  Robert  If.  "Fighting 
Bob"  La  Follette,  St..  who  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1905  until  his 
death  in  1925.  From  the  first  day  that  La 
Follette  senior  entered  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  its  youngest  Member  in  1884. 
and  In  his  three  terms  as  governor  of  Wis- 
consin, the  La  Follette  name  personified  the 
fight  for  the  little  people  of  our  Nation. 

The  senior  La  Follette  fought  the  trusts, 
worked  with  men  like  Oeorge  Norrls,  of  Ne- 
braska, Shipstesd.  of  Minnesota,  and  Wheel- 
er, of  Montana,  to  secure  Justice  for  the 
small  farmer  and  the  worker.  An  accom- 
plishment he  prided  most  was  a  law  giving 
Government  employees  the  right  to  organize. 

In  1934,  La  Follette  senior  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  Progressive  Party 
ticket — the  first  presidential  candidate  to 
receive  the  endorsement  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  polled  over  five 
million  votes,  but  carried  only  his  native 
Wisconsin. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  young  Bob 
grew  up.  He  succeeded  his  father  In  the 
Senate,  where  he  served  in  his  father's  tra- 
dition frr  23  years  until  1948.  In  that  year's 
election,  many  self-styled  liberals  urged 
voters  to  switch  to  the  Democratic  primary 
on  the  grounds  of  differences  with  La  Fol- 
lette on  details  of  foreign  policy.  As  a  re- 
sult, enough  voters  switched  from  the  Re- 
publican primary  In  a  SUte  that's  had  only 
one  Democratic  Senator  since  the  Civil  War 
to  defeat  La  Follette  by  10,000  votes.  Thus, 
the  liberals  helped  nominate  and  elect  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCabtht. 

Young  Bob's  most  lasting  contribution  to 
organized  labor  was  his  1937  investigation  of 
violations  of  free  speech  and  the  rights  of 
labor.  This  committee's  report  listed  1.475 
firms  which  were  clients  of  detective  agen- 
cies (or  "espionage,  strikebreaking,  guards  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes,  or  simUar 
services."  He  revealed  that  Pinkerton  spies — 
hired  by  employers — were  operating  in  prac- 
tically every  union  in  the  country.  100  r>f 
them  holding  union  oSices. 

The  committee  exposed  private  armies 
hired  by  employers,  the  use  oi  tear  gas  and 
other  munitions  during  strikes,  the  fake  "cit- 
laens'  committees"  and  vigilantes  to  run 
tmion  organizers  out  of  town. 

Senator  La  Follette  showed  how  some  trade 
associations  were  nothing  more  than  anti- 
union fronts,  levying  fines  and  other  penal- 
ties against  member  firms  which  signed  con- 
tracts with  unions.  Here  is  an  exchange 
with  B.  C.  Davison,  then  general  secretary 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists : 

"Senator  La  Folletti.  From  your  own  ex- 
perience, what  comment  have  you  to  make 
upon  the  effect  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association's  principles  and  practices  on  col- 
lective bargaining? 

"Mr.  Davison.  It  is  the  agency  of  this 
country  that  has  held  up  and  prevented  a 


real  collective  bargaining  in  the  metal  trades, 
and  possibly  in  other  branches  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with. 

"Experience  has  shown  that  under  a  real 
collective  bargaining  institutions  such  as  the 
National  Metal  Trades  and  its  acUvities.  such 
as  this  espionage  system,  could  not  exist. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  it. 

"If  the  employer  and  employee  could  get 
together  around  the  table  and  discxiss  their 
grievances  without  prejudice,  this  kind  of 
institution  would  pass  out  of  existence. 
They  have  to  keep  this  agitation  going  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  alive.  They  are  op- 
posed to  collective  bargaining.  They  do 
everything  they  possibly  can  to  prevent  the 
employer  and  employee  from  getting  together 
on  the  basis  of  understanding." 

Legislation,  public  opinion,  and  trade  un- 
ion alertness  have  practically  eliminated  the 
labor  spy  racket  and  the  other  evils  exposed 
by  the  La  Follette  conunlttee. 

During  his  22  years  in  the  Senate,  young 
•TBob"  fought  valiantly  in  his  father's  tradi- 
tion for  legislation  of  Iwnefit  to  labor  and 
the  farmer.  Social  security,  minimum  wage, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  many 
other  laws  of  benefit  to  the  average  citizen 
are  In  a  large  measvu-e  monuments  to  the 
foresight  of  Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Sr..  and 
the  activity  of  young  "Bob." 

During  his  hours — on  June  18,  1925 — Sen- 
ator La  Follette  called  his  son  Robert  to  his 
bedside  and  said  to  him : 

"I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world  Init  there 
is  a  lot  of  work  I  could  still  do.  I  don't  know 
how  the  people  will  feel  toward  me  but  I 
shall  take  to  the  grave  my  love  for  them, 
which  has  sustained  me  ttirougb  life." 

In  large  measure,  son  "Bob"  won  the  peo- 
ple's love  that  followed  his  father  through- 
out l;l8  lifetime.  And  though  young  "Bob's" 
death  ends  the  La  Follette  era,  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  for  those  who,  like  the 
La  Follettes.  want  to  win  the  love  of  the 
people  because  they  trust  the  ordinary  cltl- 
sen,  fight  for  freedom  wherever  men  are 
yoked  to  dictators'  chains  and  qieak  up  for 
liberty  within  our  borders. 

And  the  words  penned  by  the  late  John 
Fitzpatrlck,  then  president  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  death  of  the 
father  in  1925  may  well  serve  as  the  epitaph 
for  young  "Bob": 

"Every  man  and  woman  who  loves  democ- 
racy, equality,  and  opportunity,  who  loves 
home,  education,  and  American  Ideals,  and 
all  those  ready  to  preserve  our  American  in- 
stitutions, human  liberty,  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  abundance  the  Creator  provided  for 
us,  will  mourn  this  great  patriot  as  if  a  near 
and  dear  relative  had  passed  to  the  great 
beyond." 


McCarran-Walter  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PINNSTLVANlA 

IN  THft^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobd.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Allen  B.  Willand  from  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine  of  March  1953 : 

Aaotrr  thk  McCabbah-Wai.tbb  Act 

(By  Allen  B.  Willand,  Director,  Amerlcanifin 

Commission,  the  American  Legion) 

No  piece  of  public  legislation  has  been 
so  widely  discussed  in  recent  months  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952.  Groups  have  lined 
up  for  and  against  the  measure,  and  in  many 


cases  have  made  strong  pronouncements 
without  fully  understanding  its  provisions. 
The  American  Legion's  reasons  for  favoring 
the  act  wUl  be  found  in  the  following: 

The  first  general  law  regulating  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1883,  and  since  that  time  there 
have  lieen  a  great  many  revisions  and 
amendments.  From  the  l>eglnnlng  of  United 
States  history  untU  1921  practically  any  per- 
son, physically  and  mentally  healthy  and  of 
good  moral  character  was  eligible  for  entry 
Into  this  country.  Immediately  following 
World  War  I  there  was  a  strong  belief  that 
we  were  admitting  immigrants  more  rapidly 
than  we  could  absorb  them  into  the  life  of 
our  country,  and  accordingly  the  so-called 
Quota  Act  of  1921  was  passed;  an  emergency 
measure  which  remained  in  force  about  3 
years.  In  1924  Congress  enacted  what  has 
become  known  as  the  National  Origins  Act. 
In  1940  the  Alien  Registration  Act  providing 
for  the  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all 
aliens  was  passed,  which  also  strengthened 
our  deportation  provisions.  Following  World 
War  n  special  provisions  were  made  for  war 
brides  and  fiances.  In  1948,  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  was  passed,  which  was  amended 
in  1950;  a  piece  of  legislation  which  i>ermit- 
ted  341,000  displaced  persons  and  64.744  ref- 
ugees and  expellees  of  German  origin  to 
enter  this  country. 

LONG    STUOT     CIVDf 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
its  present  form  Is  the  result  of  4  years  of 
the  most  extensive  and  objective  study  by 
a  joint  Senate  and  House  committee  of 
Congress.  During  this  period  of  study  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  interested 
in  these  subjects,  as  well  as  approximately 
100  patriotic,  veteran,  civic,  and  racial  or- 
ganizations were  consulted.  All  testimony 
and  suggestions  were  studied  and  consoli- 
dated and  the  enactment  of  the  major  pro- 
visions was  approved  by  the  above  groups. 
The  American  Legion  was  one  of  those 
represented. 

Through  the  years  the  Immigration  laws 
and  the  naturalization  laws  have  been  so 
closely  intertwined  that  it  has  seemed 
advisable  to  combine  the  two  sets  of  laws 
Into  one  complete  omnibus  bUl.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  Is  a  revision  and  codifi- 
cation of  all  of  our  numerous  immigration 
and  naturalization  laws.  Ehiring  the  writ- 
ing of  the  bill  and  while  under  consideration 
it  was  the  subject  of  heated  debate,  but  was 
finally  passed  by  both  Houses  and  sent  to 
the  President  in  June  1952.  He  vetoed  It; 
both  Houses  pcused  the  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Through  the  years  the  American  Legion 
has  adopted  many  resolutions  dealing  with 
these  subjects  and  all  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  action  which  wUl  pro- 
tect o\ir  security,  ovu"  economy,  and  our 
veterans.  Representative  HorrMAN  has  very 
well  expressed  the  Legion's  views  in  a  few 
words:  "Immigration  of  foreigners  to  this 
country  Is  a  privilege,  and  not  a  right.  Let 
their  inflvix  be  limited  to  such  numbers  as 
can  reasonably  be  absorbed  on  a  social  as 
well  as  economic  basis." 

In  this  new  act  the  national  origins  quota 
system  has  been  retained  as  the  basis  for 
restriction  of  immigration  to  this  country. 
The  formula  for  computing  quotas  is  that 
the  number  for  each  quota  area  shall  be 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  continental  United  States 
in  1920  attributed  by  national  origin  to  such 
quota  area.  In  addition,  several  countries 
which  previously  had  no  quotas  now  receive 
minimum  quotas  ot  100.  Congress  had  two 
pxirposes  in  mind  when  it  adopted  the  above 
formula;  first,  to  provide  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining quotas  for  the  niunerical  restriction 
of  the  fiow  of  inunlgrants  to  this  country, 
and  second  was  to  preserve  the  composition 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  proportional  contributions  mads 
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by  the  TarloTu  nationality  groups.  By  UM 
of  this  formula  It  Is  believed  that  th« 
majority  of  immigrants  admitted  will  be 
more  readily  assimilable  because  of  the 
similarity  of  their  cultural  backgrounds  to 
that  of  the  typical  component  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  act  removes  from  our  immigration 
laws  any  racial  discrimination,  and  under  its 
terms  national  origins  quotas  are  made  avail- 
able to  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  no  im- 
migrant is  barred  solely  because  of  race,  hor 
are  aliens  barred  from  naturalization  be- 
cause of  race.  To  thoae  who  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  new  act  prevents 
the  entrance  into  this  country  of  scientists 
and  other  skilled  technicians,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  act  gives  first  preference 
to  skilled  aliens.  Under  this  act  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  first  SO  percent  of  the  quota 
to  each  country  be  allocated  to  aliens  whose 
services  are  needed  In  this  country  because 
of  their  special  knowledge  or  skills. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  alleged  to  be 
between  three  and  five  million  illegal  aliens 
in  the  United  States.  These  people  have 
come  to  our  shores  through  every  possible 
loophole,  and.  of  coiuve,  many  of  them  are, 
or  may  be.  subversive  and  espionage  agents. 
_,J.  Bdgar  Hoover  has  estimated  that  91.4  per- 
cent of  the  known  militant  Communists  in 
the  United  States  are  either  aliens,  married 
to  aliens,  or  are  illegally  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  act  also  revises  those  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  qualitative  ground 
for  exclusion  of  aliens  so  that  the  criminal 
and  Immoral  classes,  the  subversives  and 
other  undesirables,  can  be  excluded.  Since 
the  law  has  been  in  effect,  December  24,  1952, 
the  fight  fdr  its  outright  repeal  or  decapita- 
tloD  has  been  led  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born 
and  the  Nati(»ial  Lawyers  Guild,  both  of 
which  have  been  cited  by  governmental  or- 
ganizations as  being  subversive.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Moscow  radio,  the  Daily  Worker, 
and  the  People's  World  have  devoted  untold 
numbers  of  words  and  columns  to  the  attack 
on  ttaa  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

ACT    IS    SKLT-POUCmO 

We  fully  realize  that  there  are  many  anti- 
Communists  who  are  seeking  amendment  to 
this  act  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  present  and  voting  passed 
this  bill  over  the  President's  veto  and  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work.  The  Legion  has  taken  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  act  contains  within  Itself 
corrective,  self-policing  machinery  in  the 
form  of  a  Joint  committee  of  five  members 
each  of  the  House  Judiciary  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  d\ily  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  hold  hearings,  make  a 
contlnuoxu  study  of  the  act,  and  render  re- 
ports and  recoauaendatloDs  to  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  act  in  relation  to  foreign  sea- 
men. It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that 
under  our  old  laws,  seamen  coming  to  our 
shores  from  foreign  ships  were  simply  given 
cards  that  permitted  them  shore  leave  at  the 
discretion  of  their  captain  for  as  long  as 
their  ship  was  in  port.  We  know  that  many 
of  these  are  today  at  large  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  new  act,  seamen  of  for- 
eign countries  are  required  to  obtain  visas 
from  the  American  consulate  in  their  re- 
spective countries  which  are  good  icxr  a  pe- 
riod of  2  yeara.  It  is  true  that  to  obtain  a 
visa  a  seaman  must  be  properly  screened. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  should  be 
an  inducement  to  all  American  citisens  to 
famlllarlBe  themselves  with  the  full  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  414,  the  official  desig. 
nation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952. 

Totir  Congressman  would  Uk»  to  know 
wtiat  you  think. 


W.  BndDcj  Cooaon 

EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  MKW  TOUC 

IK  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPUXSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mn.  ST.  QEORGB.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Sokol- 
sky  commenting  on  some  testimony  be- 
fore Senator  McCarthy  relative  to  Mr. 
Connors,  who  by  his  own  admission  was 
a  top  man  in  policy  for  our  information 
service. 

By  his  own  admission  Mr.  Connors 
knew  practically  nothing  about  com- 
munism and  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
reading  nothing  that  could  have  given 
him  any  information  on  the  subject. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  if  he  is  re- 
placed with  someone  who  has  some  com- 
petence on  the  subject  we  will  hear 
loud  squawks  of  "witch  hunt"  and 
"McCarthyism"  from  the  left. 

The  article  follows:      ^ 
Thkbz  Datb 
(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

It  used  to  be  that  the  State  Department 
was  the  most  dUBcult  agency  erf  Oovemment 
to  get  into.  Education,  family,  even  private 
means  were  essential.  Apparently  in  the 
democracy  of  the  New  Deal,  background 
ceased  to  t)e  a  requirement. 

For  instance,  W.  Bradley  Oonnon  has  held 
one  of  the  most  important  Jobs  in  the  State 
Department.  He  had  been  an  adviser  to 
Oen.  George  Marshall  in  China;  helped  to 
write  Marshall's  speeches,  statements,  and 
reports.  He  has  been  in  absolute  control  of 
policy  so  far  as  the  International  Informa- 
tion Service  is  concerned. 

What  background  does  he  possess  to  equip 
him  for  such  high  office  and  such  respon- 
sibility? He  graduated  from  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Academy  and  spent  2  years  (1934  to 
1936)  at  Tale.  He  then  went  to  work  for  the 
Public  Service  Corp..  of  New  Jersey,  a 
public  utiUty,  and  not  staying  there  long,  he 
worked  on  the  Newark  Star -Ledger.  Prom 
there  he  moved  to  the  OWI  and  the  State 
Department,  where  his  rise  was  swift. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  training,  be 
is  one  of  the  very  top  men  in  our  admin- 
istration. This  is  the  exact  wording  of  his 
importance: 

"The     CaaaicAN     (Senator    McCaitht), 
Actually,  are  you  what  would  be  known  as 
the  top  man  Insofar  as  policy  for  the  Infor- 
mation program  is  concerned? 
"Mr.  Connors.  Yes,  sir." 
Now  this  country  is  engaged  In  a  cold  and 
hot  war  with  Soviet  Russia — cold  in  Kxu-ope. 
hot  in  Korea.    The  business  of  the  Informa- 
tion Service  and  the  Voice  of  America  is  to 
set  off  the  United  States  favorably  and  to 
oppose  communism,  Marxism,  Stalinism,  and 
the  line  pursued  by  Soviet  Russia.    This  in- 
volves  not   only   a   technical   knowledge   of 
psychological  warfare  but  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  Russians  are  telling  the 
world  and  what  the  meaning  of  communism 
is.  particularly  contrasting  the  doctrines  of 
Marz-Lenln-Stalin,    which   Influence    about 
800  million  people,  with  the  phUosophy  of 
Americanism,  which  is  combating  the  Rus- 
sian influence  vrtth  the  blood  of  American 
sons  and  the  earnings  of  American  taxpayers. 
Does  W.  Bradley  Connors,  who  Is  In  charge 
of  policy,  know   anything  about  all   this? 
Mark  his  words: 


"The  Chaaman.  Mr.  Connors,  bow  much 
of  an  authority  are  you  on  the  Communist 
moveuMnty 

"Mr.  Coiriraas.  I  am  not. 

"The  CwTnnaw.  Tou  are  not  an  authority. 
Have  you  ever  read  any  of  the  works  at  Marx 
or  Lenin,  Engels? 

"Mr.   CoMMoaa.  Ho,   sir. 

"The  CuMOLUAM.  Any  at  thfS  works  of 
Stall:;> 

"Mr.  CoNNoas.  No.  sir. 

"The  CuAUMAN.  Have  you  ever  studied  a 
history  of  the  Communist  movement,  their 
methods  of  operation? 

"Mr.  CoNNoas.  I  have  never  studied  them. 

"The  Chaikiian.  In  other  words,  as  far  m 
you  are  concerned,  your  mind  is  pretty  much 
a  blank  as  far  as  the  workings  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  Party  is  concerned?" 

Connors'  defense  is  that  he  depends  "oa 
research  and  Intelligence." 

Senator  Jos  McCast-t  asked  him:  "Just 
forgetting  for  the  time  being  your  name  ts 
Brad  Connors  and  forget  for  the  time  being 
you  are  the  policy  director,  would  you  say 
it  is  wise  to  have  as  policy  director  a  man 
who  says,  'I  have  never  studied  the  works 
on  any  of  the  authorities  of  oommunism.  I 
have  never  studied  the  Commiuilst  move- 
ment, I  have  never  studied  to  determine  how 
they  work,  how  they  infiltrate'?  Do  you 
think  it  is  wise  to  have  a  man  with  that  com- 
plete lack  of  knowledge  by  his  own  admission 
directing  the  policy  of  a  multimilllon-tfollar 
program  that  is  designed  to  fight  oommu- 
nism?- 

That  question  ought  to  be  answered  not  by 
Connors  but  by  Oen.  Oeorge  Marshall  and  by 
Dean  Acheson.  who  pushed  this  man  into 
high  responsibility  for  which  he  himself 
stated  that  he  had  no  preparation.  "Hils  Is 
typical  of  the  kind  of  men  employed,  the 
Justification  usually  being  that  thej  are  not 
"controversial  personalitlea.'* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  oou>aADo 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSSNTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  previously  granted 
me.  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Rcookd 
the  foUowing  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  February  24, 1953: 
FoBGOTTm  Alaska:  BaoKXM-PaoicisBi  Lakd 

Back  In  the  unforgotten  days  when  the 
Republican  Party  was  energetically  striving 
to  wrest  the  Government  from  the  Demo- 
crau,  the  OOP  platform  promised,  along  with 
other  pie  in  the  sky.  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Candidate  Eisenhower  advocated  "qtiick  ad- 
mission" of  the  Territory  into  the  Union. 
So  the  Republicans  sold  their  platform, 
themselves  and  Ike  to  the  Nation.  But  for 
partisan  political  reasons.  Republicans  in 
Congress  as  weU  as  in  the  administration 
would  prefer  to  forget  this  Alaskan  assur- 
ance. For  economic  reasons,  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation,  and  for  the  faith  of  the 
electorate,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  Re- 
publican Government  of  ita  campaign  com- 
mitment and  the  right  of  the  people  to  ex- 
pect the  Government  to  iuep  good  faith. 

Three  Senate  bUla  and  five  House  bills  hav« 
been  introduced  to  the  83d  Congress  that 
would  provide  statehood  for  Alaska.  Right 
now  chances  are  alim  that  any  of  them  wtU 
get  a  hearing,  much  lass  come  to  a  favorable 


vote  In  the  great  body.  Why  not?  Well, 
the  OOP  margin  of  power  is  pretty  slim  in 
the  Senate  right  now.  Wouldn't  it  be  ter- 
rible '.f  Alaalta.  having  been  admitted  as  a 
State,  uhould  jeopardize  that  balance  by 
choosing  Democratic  Senators  instead  of  Re- 
publicans? And  just  when  the  OOP  is  about 
to  bring  HawaU  into  the  fold,  with  two  new 
Republican  Senators  likely  to  be  elected 
from  Hawaii  to  lx>lEter  OOP  Senate  security. 

Which  Is  more  Important — partisan  se- 
curity in  the  Senate,  or  the  national  safety 
of  the  United  States?  Admitting  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  would  add  to  the  security 
of  the  country  tt>e  same  as  admitting  Hawaii 
wiU  do.  Furthermore,  the  majority  report 
of  previous  oongreasional  committees  has 
held  that  "statehood  for  Alaska  is  desirable 
for  America's  peacetime  development  and 
economic  expansion."  It  Is  America's  last 
frontier,  with  a  population  counted  in  the 
census  of  1960  at  128.043.  It  is  reported  to 
have  richer  resources  than  aU  Scandinavia, 
and  according  to  Actio  expert  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson.  eould  quickly  support  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million. 

Lack  of  statehood  frustrates  development 
of  Alaska's  resources,  deprives  Alaska  of  the 
strong  domestic  economy  needed  to  support 
oxu  military  defense  in  what  the  late  Oen. 
Billy  Mitchell  called  "the  most  Important 
strategic  place  in  the  world."  In  fact  its 
■tratcfle  importance  has  increased  since 
Mitchell  knew  It.  Alaska,  separated  from 
Russia  by  only  the  narrow  Bering  Strait, 
stands  between  the  Soviets  and  the  rich  tira- 
nlum  fields  of  Canada.  Or  it  might  fall  be- 
tween them- 

Even  If  the  partisan  arguments  against 
building  up  opposition  strength  in  Congress 
were  valid  enough  to  delay  Alaska's  admis- 
sion— and  It  would  be  cynical  democracy  to 
accept  them  as  such — the  election  returns 
in  the  Territory  would  tend  to  debunk  them. 
True.  Alaska's  sing^le,  voteless  delegate  In  the 
House  is  a  Democrat.  But  last  year  Alaskan 
voters  elected  11  Republicans  and  only  5 
Democrats  to  their  territorial  senate;  their 
territorial  house  ratio  is  20  Republicans  to 
4  DenK)crats.  So  Alaska  appears  to  be  pre- 
dominantly GOP,  and  Republican  fears  are 
unfounded. 

It  is  not  only  the  Reputslicans  In  the  great 
body  Who  are  betraying  their  campaign 
promises  on  Alaska.  Sootbem  Democrats 
take  the  same  irresponsible  attitude  toward 
their  own  party  platform,  which  also  prom- 
ised Alaska  statehood.  Why?  Because  those 
Alaska  Yankees  might  send  men  to  Wash- 
ington who  would  support  a  rtde  to  control 
fllibXMters  on  civU -rights  biUsI  A  Soviet 
move  across  the  strait  would  quldcly  make 
them  forget  their  fiUbusters  and  make  the 
whole  civll-Tlghts  issue  seem  academic.  Tet 
prejudices  and  partisanship  keep  our  great- 
est, most  valuable  territory  wider  open  to 
aggression  than  Pearl  Harbor  ever  was. 


Ratioaal  Farcsti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vncntia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF,  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  2,  19S3 

Mr.  "WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  j-emarks. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro  an  edifaMial  appearing  in  the 
February  26  edition  of  the  Smyth  County 
News,  an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper 
publidied  at  Marion.  Vs. : 

NanoJiai.  FasaBxa 

March  11  a  biU  wlU  oome  up  la  the  As: 
ctiltural  Subcommittee  of  the  House  at  SLe^- 


resentatlves  seeking  to  turn  back  to  the 
National  Forestry  Service  10  percent  of  re- 
ceipts of  our  national  forests  for  the  pvirpose 
of  improving  wild  and  recraatUxua  resources 
in  these  forests. 

The  bill  is  being  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man HowAaa  Bakxb,  Republican,  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  bill  will  specify  that  a  ceiling 
of  five  and  one-half  mlUion  be  placed  on 
this  fund.  "I'he  Forestry  Service  today  is 
realizing  approximately  $00  miUion  from  sale 
of  timt>er,  mineral  rights,  and  such. 

ThU  trtll  should  be  of  vital  Interest  to 
Smyth  citizens.  A  total  of  61.016  acres  of 
our  county  land  lies  In  the  Jeflerson  National 
Forest. 

The  national  forests  today  are  the  play- 
gpoands  for  o\ir  urban  dwellers  who  cannot 
afford  to  own  a  private  estate  or  farm.  Mil- 
lions of  our  middle  class  and  poorer  people 
use  these  forests.  The  thousands  of  acres 
in  our  forests  provide  the  hunting  and  fish- 
ing areas  for  millions  of  people.  And  mil- 
lions uKMne  use  the  lands  for  picnics  and 
just  plain  loafing  out  In  the  open.  They 
are  recreational  havens  for  the  big  majority 
of  oiu*  citizens  who  cannot  afford  an  ocean 
cruise,  a  month's  stay  in  Florida  or  other 
expensive  trips. 

Right  here  in  Smyth  we  can  see  the  great 
benefits  we  get  from  our  forests.  We  have 
Hurricane  camping  area,  plentiful  deer,  and 
an  increasing  numlser  of  liear  for  good  hunt- 
ing. Fish  ponds  are  tielng  developed  in  a 
limited  way  on  a  local  scale;  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  running  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  runs 
by  our  doorstep;  we  are  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  parkway,  and  there  are  mile  after  mile  of 
fire  traUs  and  roads  leading  through  our 
beautiful  woods. 

Latest  Forestry  Department  figxires  esti- 
mate that  there  are  1,300  bear  and  30.000 
deer  In  forests  in  Virginia  today.  A  careful 
watch  is  being  kept  over  this  game  to  insure 
against  wanton  killing,  with  plentiful  game 
probably  in  store  for  oiir  children  to  hunt. 
Nowhere  else  on  earth  is  this  available  to 
the  common  man  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Government. 

Europe  and  Great  Britain  have  their  big 
hunting  estates,  but  only  lords,  earls,  and 
black-nuu'ket  bums  can  use  these  preserves. 
Here,  anyone  with  the  price  of  a  hunting 
license  and  gvm  can  go  out  and  have  a  shot 
at  a  deer — If  lucky. 

During  the  calendar  year  ending  June  1050. 
the  last  available  figure,  a  total  of  S56.766 
persons  used  national  forests  in  Virginia 
alone  for  recreational  purposes.  These  vrare 
hunters,  campers,  picnic  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals getting  out  in  the  open  for  healthy 
rest  and  recreation.  More  than  twenty- 
seven  mmion  visited  foresta  throaghout  the 
Natkm. 

Forastry  ofBdals  have  repotted  that  recre- 
ational areas  are  overcrowded.  With  prac- 
tically no  moneys  l>eing  turned  back  to  them 
for  recreational  development,  little  or  noth- 
ing can  be  done.  lieas  than  $100  Is  available 
each  year  for  development  of  the  61 .000  acres 
tn  Smyth  County — a  pitiful  sum  which 
would  not  maintain  even  1  picnic  area. 

The  Smyth  County  News  woiild  like  to  see 
our  forests  developed  for  the  use  off  everyone. 
We  would  enjoy  thinking  that  in  years  to 
come  our  chfidren  and  our  children^  chil- 
dren could  look  forward  to  getting  out  tn 
the  open. 

With  the  population  of  the  Nation  growing 
steadily  year  by  year,  these  forests  soon  will 
be  the  last  of  our  land  left  imtouched  by 
the  plow  or  bulldozer  cutting  away  the 
earth  for  a  new  Industry  or  conununity. 

We  are  doing  a  good  job  of  controlling 
timber  cutting  on  this  land.  We  are  doing 
a  good  Job  of  handling  the  fire  hacard  which 
confronts  us  each  year.  It  is  now  time  that 
the  recreational  program  be  developed,  in- 
stead of  diverting  this  money  to  sotne  other 
channel.    We  need  more  oatdoor  recreation 


for    tAB    young    people.    It's    much    man 
wholesome  than  crowded  juke  joints,  filled 
with  bleary-eyed,  overage  wolves  trying  to 
catch  every  youngster  available. 
The  bears  are  safer. 


EmcU  K«f  ower  RcMorcet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(m.  JOHN  p.  SAYLOR 

or  PENirSTI.VAIfIA 

^  IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  a  decision  as  to  the  extent 
the  Federal  Government  should  partici- 
pate In  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
Nation's  electric -power  resources.  Be- 
cause of  these  important  issues,  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  statement 
on  this  subject  which  was  given  to  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  on  November  12, 
1952,  by  Mr.  C.  Petrus  Peterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  eager 
to  establish  a  program  by  law  which  will 
result  in  the  widespread  use  of  power  at 
low  rates  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles.  I  fear  that  too  often 
in  the  past,  some  of  our  Government 
employees  have  forgotten  that  part  of 
the  present  law  which  speaks  of  sound 
business  principles.  These  employees 
have  given  the  appearance,  at  least,  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  regulatory  bod- 
ies of  the  State  and  Nation  that  have 
been  set  up  by  the  people  through  their 
legislatures  to  regulate  the  public  utili- 
ties in  the  public  interest.  State  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  nre  capable- ctf  protecting  the 
public  Interest.  We  do  not  want  a  mo- 
nopoly by  the  private  power  companies; 
neither  do  we  want  a  monopoly  by  big 
government. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Peterson's  address  as  it  relates  to  Gov- 
ernment power  policies: 

In  the  field  of  hj^droelectric  energy  the 
policy  of  the  national  administration  for  a 
substantial  period  of  years  has  been  to  a^l 
current  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  rather 
than  at  rates  determined  by  sound  fiscal 
policy.  This  policy  has  several  collateral  ef- 
fects. First,  it  retards  the  repayment  to  the 
Federal  IVeasury  ot  the  reimbursable  costs. 
Secondly,  it  tends  to  undermine  and  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  municipal  and  other  pub- 
licly owned  utilities  as  well  as  privately 
owned  electric  utilities  with  a  resulting  mo- 
nopoly in  the  Federal  Government  and  ulti- 
mate naturalization  at  the  electric  industry 
of  our  oountry. 

Cheap  etootric  energy  Is  aa  objective  which 
all  people  properly  applaud.  The  funds, 
however.  wtUch  are  invested  In  hydroelectric 
plants  sre  to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasiuy 
out  at  esraines.  There  is  every  resson  why 
these  Installations  should  be  prudently  op- 
erated. The  only  reason  for  rates  less  than 
adequate  to  rq^y  the  Federal  Treasury  with 
interest  la  a  reasonable  time  is  poUticaL  Op- 
erated in  areas  where  privately  owned  sys- 
tems and  systenu  owned  by  municipalities 
and  other  public  agencies  exist,  the  power  to 
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flz  rates  so  low  as  to  undennine  and  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  the  existing  utilities  Is  • 
power  wbtcb  a  demagog  can  misuse. 

The  early  developments  of  federally  owned 
hydroelectric  utilities  took  place  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  animosity  toward  pri- 
vately owned  electric  utilities.  That  ani- 
mosity had  been  generated  by  some  of  the 
activities  of  manipulators  of  utility  securi- 
ties to  the  Injury  of  both  the  public  and 
soundly  managed  utilities.  The  political 
thesis  at  that  time  was  to  destroy  the  Power 
Trust. 

In  the  ensuing  controversy  both  sides  have 
overstated  the  facts.  Privately  owned  utility 
managers,  instead  of  confessing  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  some  operators,  undertook  a  vio- 
lent smear  campaign  against  public  power 
development.  In  their  propaganda  all  pub- 
lic power  development  was  deemed  inimical 
to  our  basic  institutions  and  therefore 
wrong.  The  fact  is  that  public  power,  in 
the  form  of  municipal  and  local  ownership, 
has  found  its  place  in  o\ir  economy  without 
Injivy  to  our  institutions  or  economic  prin- 
ciples. The  failure  to  distinguish  between 
publicly  owned  electric  power  facilities  under 
control  of  local  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
power  facilities  owned  and  operated  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  the  other,  has  led  to  a  con- 
fusion of  issues  and  general  mistrust. 

The  advocates  of  big  government  on  their 
pcurt  have  sought  to  discredit  the  owners  and 
private  power  facilities  by  unfair  comparison 
•nd  by  Imputing  to  them  totally  selfish  pur- 
poses. They  have,  by  various  steps  in  inter- 
pretation of  Federal  statutes  such  as  the 
preference  clause,  made  cooperation  imprac- 
tical. If  not  Impoasible.  The  preference 
clause  as  originally  Interpreted  made  cooper- 
ation possible,  but  in  the  struggle  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  preference  clause  was 
interpreted  as  Intended  to  create  outlets  by 
organizing  preference  customers  where  they 
did  not  exist.  These  and  other  hostile  steps 
taken  by  the  advocates  of  bfg  government 
have  resulted  in  a  continuini;  warfare  in- 
stead of  steps  leading  to  possible  cooperation. 
The  real  Issue  is  not  public  power  versus 
private  power.  The  real  Issue  is:  Shall  the 
entire  electric  utility  business  of  our  country 
become  nationalized? 

The  bold  swing  In  the  direction  of  nation- 
alization of  the  electric  industry  during  re- 
cent years  seems  to  have  reached  its  high 
point  and  to  have  leveled  off  into  a  quiet 
movement,  the  strength  of  which  however 
It  would  be  folly  to  underestimate. 

It  Is  not  that  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  have  ever  decided  on  na- 
tionalization of  the  electric  Industry.  Rather 
the  swing  has  taken  place  by  administrative 
interpretations  of  legislative  enactments  or, 
in  the  absence  thereof,  by  reliance  on  the 
asserted  existence  of  implied  powers. 

Recent  decades  have  shown  a  significant 
trend — ^perhaps  alarming  trend  is  a  better 
phrase — in  the  direction  of  government  by 
men  instead  of  a  government  by  law.  The 
hazard  which  has  confronted  us  lies  in  a 
philosophy  which  regards  circumvention  of 
constitutional  limitations  as  well  as  clearly 
expressed  policies  established  by  Congress  as 
fully  Justified  on  the  basis  of  expediency. 
This  philosophy  Justifies  visurpatlon  of  con- 
gressional prerogatives  by  administrative  of- 
ficials, who  have  no  mandate  from  the  elec- 
torate, in  the  name  of  a  desired  policy 
emanating  from  their  own  predilections. 

This  drift  toward  a  new  concept  of  author- 
ity deserves  the  most  sober  consideration. 
We  have  seen  It  in  the  field  of  our  own  special 
Interest  in  administrative  rulings  as  well  as 
in  cases  pending  in  our  courts.  It  Is  dllB- 
cult.  for  Instance,  to  read  the  Reclamation 
Act  with  its  specific  language  vesting  general 
rate-regulating  power  in  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon  and  construe  the  language  so  as 
to  exclude  Federal  agencies.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  philosophy  of  government 
will  be  modliled  by  »  new  administration. 


Lef $  Look  at  the  Fifvres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Wooster 
(Ohio)  Daily  Record  dealing  with  the 
present  farm  price  situation. 

The  editorial,  titled  "Let's  Look  at  the 
Pigiu-es."  cites  the  fact  that  farm  prices 
have  been'  in  a  downward  trend  for  sev- 
eral years;  that  the  lowest  point  was 
reached  in  1950  just  before  the  Korean 
war ;  and  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
leveling  a  finger  at  the  new  administra- 
tion as  being  responsible  for  this  trend. 

The  editorial  follows: 

While  the  falling  price  of  beef  Is  of  great 
concern  to  everyone  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer,  we  must  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  decline  which  has  been  especially 
noticeable  the  last  several  weeks  Is  some- 
thing that  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years.  It  started  over  4  years  ago.  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  record,  registered  its  lowest 
dip  In  1950  Just  before  the  Korean  war. 

The  Korean  war  gave  the  market  a  6 
months  spurt  in  the  middle  of  1950.  There 
was  an  upturn,  but  the  rise  ended  In  Febru- 
ary of  1961,  and  the  decline  was  resumed. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  figures.  In  January 
of  1948  the  price  of  wheat  was  $2.91  a  bushel. 
The  sell-off  began,  and  2  years  later  In  June 
of  1950  the  price  of  wheat  was  $1.89  a  bushel. 
Then  came  the  Korean  war.  Wheat  advanced 
to  $2.42  In  January  of  1952.  In  January  of 
this  year  the  price  was  $2.07. 

Corn,  the  main  feed  for  livestock,  was  sel- 
ling at  $2.44  in  January  of  1948.  By  June 
1 1950,  Just  befcn-e  the  Korean  war  broke  out. 
com  had  declined  to  $1.38  a  bvishel.  The 
war  sent  It  back  to  $1.81  In  January  of  1952. 
Last  month  the  Federal-State  Crop  Report- 
ing Service  put  the  average  price  of  com 
at  $1.50. 

Hogs  were  high  in  January  of  1948  at  $27.40 
per  hundredweight.  In  June  of  1950  the 
price  had  gone  down  to  $19.  The  war  didn't 
do  much  for  this  commodity.  In  January  of 
1952  the  price  was  $18.30  and  in  January  of 
this  year  it  had  advanced  slightly  to  $18.90. 

Beef  was  $21.40  per  himdredweight.  Just 
before  the  Korean  war  it  had  advanced  to 
$24.10.  In  January  of  last  year  the  price  had 
gone  to  $38.60  and  last  month  the  reporting 
service  placed  the  average  at  $20.20. 

Veal  was  $28.40  per  hundredweight  in 
January  of  1948.  By  June  of  1960  it  had 
gone  down  less  than  a  dollar  to  $27.70.  In 
January  of  last  year  the  price  had  Increased 
considerably  to  $34.80.  Last  month  it  had 
dropped  to  $30.30,  but  was  still  higher  tlian 
it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  5 
years  except  during  a  brief  period  in  1951-52. 

Milk,  a  commodity  which  means  much  to 
Wayne  County  reached  Its  low  point  for  the 
last  5  years  in  June  of  1950.  In  January  of 
1948  it  was  selling  at  $5.60  per  hundred- 
weight. By  June  of  1950  the  price  was  $3.40. 
The  war  sent  It  back  to  a  high  of  $5.55  in 
January  of  1952.  The  price  last  month  was 
$4.80,  $2.40  higher  than  in  June  of  1950. 

Eggs  were  44  cents  a  dosen  bi  January  of 
1948.  They  hit  a  low  of  27  cents,  remember, 
in  June  of  1950.  In  January  of  last  year 
they  were  42  cents.  The  Jantiary  price  this 
year  was  higher,  44  cento. 

Chickens  were  29  cento  a  pound  In  January 
of  1948.  They  hit  a  pre-Korean  low  of  22 
cento  in  June  of  1950.  They  reached  a 
Korean  war  high  of  27  cenU  In  January  oC 


last  year.  Lut  month  the  price  wm  put 
at  26  cento. 

Potatoes  have  gone  up  during  Vb»  last  6 
years.  In  January  of  1948  they  were  selling 
at  $2.06  a  bushel.  They  dropped  off  to  $1.70 
in  June  of  1950.  Last  year  in  January  they 
were  $2.45  and  last  month.  $2.80. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  hardly 
had  time  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  various  farm  organisations.  The 
present  administration  has  been  in  office  30 
days.  Today's  conditions  surely  aren't  their 
doing. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  farmer  must  be 
kept  prosperous,  truly  prosperous.  He  must 
be  protected  against  market  fiuctuatlons 
over  which  he  has  no  control  and  frocn  which 
he  cannot  withhold  his  produce  when  it  la 
time  to  market  it. 

But  somehow  we  must  achieve  a  farm 
policy,  a  labor  policy,  and  a  tax  policy  that 
are  for  the  entire  country  and  not  Just  for 
this  group  and  that  group. 


Lockinf  What  Door? 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  ancHiaAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
clipped  from  the  conservative  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  January  22,  1953: 
Locking  What  Dook? 

The  Immigration  and  Natural  Ixation  Serv- 
ice reporto  that  the  flood  of  Mexican  wet- 
baclu  Into  the  United  States  hit  a  new  high 
last  year. 

These  illegal  immlgranta  breached  our 
thinly  guarded,  1.600-mlle  southwestern 
boundary  virtually  at  will,  as  many  as  5.000 
crossing  In  1  day. 

The  Immigration  Service  estimates  that  in 
1952  some  1,500.000  aliens  either  swam  or 
waded  across  the  Rio  Grande  (hence  the 
term  wetbacks).  Only  about  618.000  were 
caught  and  sent  back  to  Mexico. 

Contrast  this  sievelike  situation  with  the 
rigid  barriers  thrown  up  In  oiir  seaporto 
against  shore  leave  by  foreign  crewmen 
under  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act.  Over 
the  Christmas  holiday  271  crew  members  of 
the  French  liner  Liberie  were  denied  shore 
leave  In  New  York  by  immigration  Inspectors 
when  they  refused  to  answer  various  ques- 
tions about  their  political  afllllations,  both 
past  and  present. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  detailed  ques- 
tioning of  the  Liberte'A  974  crewmen  as  re- 
quired under  the  McCarran  Act,  an  immigra- 
tion Inspector  had  to  make  a  round  trip 
on  the  ship,  conducting  his  examinations 
en  route. 

Defenders  of  this  laborioiu  screening  proc- 
ess argue  that  in  the  past  Communist  spies 
and  subversives  could  enter  this  country  as 
foreign  seamen  and  remain  here  to  do  their 
dirty  work  by  Jumping  ship. 

The  ease  with  which  aUens  are  violating 
our  common  boimdary  with  Mexico  pretty 
well  demolishes  that  argument.  In  addition, 
the  act  U  creating  a  vast  reservoir  of  111  will 
among  the  maritime  nations  like  the  British, 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Norwegians, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  our  friends  and  our 
allies. 

It  also  serves  to  make  us  look  ridiculous 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world — a  nervous  Nelly  who 
grimly  stands  guard  with  a  fly  swatter  at 
the  screen  door  whUe  the  fUee  swarm  In  the 
open  windows. 
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CoiapcBsatorj  Speadinf  , 

KXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS'RESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  2.  1952 

Mr.  REECE  ot  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  my  pleasure  for  many 
yean  to  know  Mr.  George  E.  Stringfel- 
low.  who  was  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  is  now  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Industries. 

George  Stringf  ellow  Is  not  only  one  of 
the  leading  Industrialists  of  America  but 
Is  also  a  leader  in  the  religious,  civic, 
and  fraternal  life  of  America,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  has  con- 
tributed more  to  his  fellowmen.  Re- 
cently, he  deUvered  an  address  before 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  I  think  merits  thoughtful  reading, 
and  In  order  to  make  it  available  to  the 
people  of  America.  I  insert  it.  together 
with  an  editorial  from  the  New  Bruns- 
wick (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News,  in  the 
CoMCUssiONiu.  Rbcou>: 

OoMrsMSATorr  Smfimro 
(Address  by  George  X.  Strlngfellow) 

IV)  grow  and  to  make  ita  constructive  In- 
fluence felt.  Kiwanis  must  continue  to  cling 
tenackMialy  and  promote  oourageoualir  ita 
objectives. 

Many  clubs  shy  away  from  politics.  How- 
ever, many  of  our  objectives  lead  us  right 
Into  poUtiCB.  or  politics  lead  into  our  objec- 
tives. Bar  example,  take  some  at  our  1952 
objecUves: 

1.  BuUd  a  atroof  national  ttefenae.  Tlkat's 
poUttea. 

2.  Fight  tnfUtlon  and  demand  economy  In 
government.     That's  politics. 

3.  Champion  our  free  capitalistic  system. 
That's  pollUca. 

4.  Elect  and  support  eflldent.  trustworthy 
public  ofttclals.    That's  politics. 

6.  Oombat  tb»  narootlc  traAc.  ZHafs 
politics. 

6.  Ooneerve  and  replenish  mu'  natural  re- 
•ouroea.    That's  politics. 

7.  Promote  the  Canada-United  SUtfs  pat- 
tern in  International  relations.  That's 
pollUoa. 

Politlos  has  been  defined  as  a  science  of 
govomment — the  regulation  and  government 
of  a  nation  or  state  tor  the  preservation 
of  tta  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity,  yet.  a 
large  group  of  our  dtiaena.  not  understand- 
ing politics,  often  say.  "I  want  nothing  to 
do  with  politlca."  In  effect,  they  say  that 
they  want  nothing  to  do  with  the  science 
of  government. 

This  science  affecto  every  phase  of  our 
lives,  every  moment  of  our  Uvea,  our  stand- 
ards of  living,  our  taxes,  our  salaries,  the 
conditions  of  our  cities.  Every  condition  of 
life  Is  affected  by  politics. 

Those  wiio  would  treat  politics  and  mo- 
rality apart  will  never  understand  one  Irom 
the  other. 

Today.  I  am  going  to  apeak  about  politics 
for  I  shall  speak  about  taxes  and  you  cannot 
separate  one  from  the  other. 

"The  power  to  tax."  said  John  Marshall, 
the  most  famous  Chief  Justice  of  our  Su- 
preme Court,  who  served  the  longest  in  that 
office,  "is  the  power  to  destroy."  The  appli- 
cation of  that  power  in  recent  years  has 
blunted  our  incentives  and  retarded  our  ex- 
pansion. If  the  upward  spiral  of  taxes  Is 
not  reversed,  the  application  of  the  power 
to  destroy  Is  certain  to  produce  dlctatonhlp 
In  America. 


May  I  give  you  a  tew  examples  of  the 
tasae  In  tlie  eoet  of  a  tarn  onneumBr  Items 
In  dally  tise: 

Ftourteen  of  the  twenty-six  cento  we  pay 
Tot  a  gallon  at  gasoline  li  taxes;  U  eaots  Is 
for  the  gasoline. 

Twelve  of  tlie  twenty-one  eeiita  we  pay 
for  a  package  of  cigarettes  is  taxes;  0  cents 
is  for  the  cigarettes. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  dollars  we  pay 
for  a  ton  of  coal  Is  taxes;  9  dollars  Is  for  the 
ooal. 

Tax  experts  tell  us  that  there  are  150  sepa- 
rate taxes  in  a  loaf  tjt  bread.  Tax  experta 
estimate  that  a  typical  man  or  woman,  mak- 
ing •3,500  a  year,  paid  $1400  in  taxes  last 
year. 

Many  tnislnesses  today  are  paying  82  cento 
to  taxes  out  of  every  dollar  of  prcAt.  There 
is  little  Incentive  today  for  risked  capital  to 
develop  new  businesses.  Without  risked 
capital  we  will  become  a  decadent  nation. 

The  solution  for  conflscatory  taxes  is  less 
Oovermnent  spending.  ]4ay  I  give  you  the 
trend  of  taxes  and  Government  apending  In 
the  last  20  years  compared  with  a  previous 
period. 

For  the  ao-year  period  ending  June  SO, 
1952,  Federal  taxes  amounted  to  $478^600.- 

ooaooa 

For  the  144-year  period  ending  June  90. 
1833.  Federal  taxes  amounted  to  #80,400.- 
000.000. 

In  the  last  SO  year*  the  peopte  were  taxed 
5^  times  more  than  for  the  144  previous 
years,  ending  June  30.  103S. 

During  the  last  20  yean  the  deficit  was 
•112.400.000X>00  more  than  tiie  total  expendl- 
tin«s  for  the  144  years  from  Washington  to 
Hoover. 

In  I9SS.  20  years  ago,  the  annnal  cost  of 
Government  was  less  than  $5  billion.  The 
1053-54  budget  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  979  billion.  Senators  Tatt  and  Btkd 
say  they  think  this  budget  oan  be  cut  nine 
biUlon. 

Our  annual  cost  of  Government  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  $6  billion  in  1083, 
90  years  ago,  to  approximately  980  billion. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  national  debt. 
Twenty  yean  ago  the  national  debt  was  less 
than  920  billion.  It  is  now  in  the  nel4^- 
borhood  of  9970  t>lllian,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 92S0  blllian.  or  1.290  percent. 

"nie  annual  carrying  charge,  or  interest  on 
the  debt  20  yean  ago  was  about  95S0  million. 

It  is  now  more  than  6^  bllUon — IV^  bil- 
lion more  than  the  total  oast  of  Government 
30  yean  ago. 

The  increased  cost  of  Government,  and 
the  increase  In  natioiud  debt  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  depreciation  of  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  which.  90  yean  ago 
was  100  cents.  Ito  buying  power  today  is  62 
cento  and  atiU  declining. 

Karl  Marx,  one  of  the  founders  of  cran- 
munlsm,  100  yean  ago  said.  "The  surest  and 
easiest  way  to  break  down  a  oountry  is  to 
squander  ito  wealth  and  national  resources 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ruin  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country's  mcMiey.''  Are  we  going 
to  make  Marx's  predictions  come  true? 

About  40  years  ago.  Ijcnln.  that  patron 
saint  of  communism,  said:  "Sooner  or  later 
we  Communista  hope  to  force  America  to 
spend  her  way  to  destruction." 

The  annual  cost  of  Government,  the  size  of 
our  national  debt  and  the  depredation  of 
the  buying  ptower  of  the  dollar  indicates  that 
unless  we  have  a  rlght-ahout-face.  the  Com- 
munist hope,  expressed  by  fifmin,  may  be 
reaUaed. 

"me  politicians*  answer  to  an  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  the  last  20  years  has  been  higher 
taxes  Instead  of  less  speiuling.  That  was  one 
of  President  Truman's  admonitions  in  his 
farewell  address. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north  has.  each  year 
since  World  War  II.  reduced  Ito  cost  of  gov- 
ernmentk  Ito  taxes,  and  ito  national  debt. 


We.  tn  America,  have  done  the  reverse  with 
the  result  that  the  Canadian  dollar  Is  at  a 
premium  today  compared  with  our  dollar. 
For  more  than  a  year  there  has  bem  a  ttght 
from  our  dollar  to  the  Oaaadlan. 

"Sound  money  is  the  backbone  of  a  stnaig 
nation."  The  steady  depredation  of  a  na- 
tionls  currency  and  the  dlsappeacance  at  the 
material  benefito  of  sound  money  is  the  sure 
road  to  demoralization  and  despair.  It  is 
the  road  advocated  by  the  Oommunlsto  for 
our  destruction. 

Our  Government  In  recent  yean  has  ap- 
parently been  In  search  of  ways  of  wasUng 
fluids.    Let  me  give  you  a  few  illustrations: 

The  early  part  of  December,  Oscar  B. 
Kwlng.  Federal  Security  Administrator,  an 
advocate  of  sodallzed  medicine,  went  to  In- 
dia with  a  corps  of  assistants  to  preach  so- 
cialiaed  medldne.  VTby  the  American  tax- 
payers should  pay  for  spreading  his  ■socialistic 
doctrine  anywhere  Is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Our  Government,  through  the  Morgenthsu 
plan,  was  largely  responsible  for  dismantling 
Germany's  Industrial  facilities  In  Western 
Germany  and  turning  them  over  to  Soviet 
Russia.  The  American  taxpayer  is  now  pay- 
ing blRlons  to  rehabilitate  Western  Germany 
while  the  Russians  are  using  the  German 
equipment,  turned  over  to  them  under  the 
Morgenthau  plan,  to  build  armament  with 
which  to  kill  our  boys  in  Korea. 

A  German  newspaperman  was  recently  en- 
gaged by  our  officials  in  Western  Germany  to 
write  a  world  history  for  1,100  German  read- 
ing rooms  at  a  cost  of  947,500  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  When  the  books  wtxe  ready 
for  distribution,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
writer  had  injected  communism  into  these 
books  in  every  field  of  world  history.  A  be- 
lated investigation  revealed  that  the  writer 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  A 
casiial  reading  of  the  manuscript  would  have 
uncovered  this  propaganda  for  the  Kremlin. 
The  MSA  admitted  that  no  security  check 
was  made  on  the  writer.  He  was  Just  engaged 
to  write  the  book — probaUy  by  another  Com- 
munist. 

There  are  more  than  «80/X)0  dvlUan  em- 
ployees on  our  Government's  payroll  In  for- 
eign countries,  distributing  biUicms  (rf  dol- 
lars as  foreign  aid.  This  foreign  civilian 
payroll  of  480,000  Is  only  70,000  leas  ttian  the 
total  Federal  civilian  payrcril  ol  S50.000.  20 
yean  ago. 

Diiring  the  flnt  6  months  of  President 
RooeeveltT's  first  administration  he  put  into 
effect  his  j^ilosophy  and  made  good  many 
of  his  preelection  promises  to  consolidate 
bureaiu  and  reduce  the  cost  of  Gkrvernment. 

Following  his  flnt  fireside  chat,  he  had  a 
right-about-face  and  became  the  greatest 
spender  in  the  history  of  the  world  save  ex- 
Presldent  Trimian.  Why,  you  ask,  did  he  re- 
verse himself?    The  answer  is  pretty  clear. 

He  reversed  himself  after  a  White  House 
conference  in  1933  with  the  late  Lord  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  the  father  of  compensa- 
tory spending  who  was  for  many  yean  a 
member  of  the  British  Labor  Party  and  the 
chief  architect  of  Britain's  fiscal  policy  which 
brought  that  coxmtry  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

President  Roosevelt  adopted  Keynes'  idea 
of  compensatory  spending  and  President 
Truman  continued  it. 

Keynes  advocated  the  spending  of  large 
sunu  of  money  by  government  which  he 
claimed  Would  Increase  the  velocity  of  busi- 
ness and  pyramid  governnaent  revenues. 
This,  he  said,  would  make  it  possible  to  re- 
duce taxes  and  liquidate  the  national  debt. 

Following  the  Boosevelt-Keynes  confer- 
ence, the  British  press  reported  that  Roose- 
velt had  been  sold  the  logic  of  compensa- 
tory spending  and  was  captivated  by  Keynes' 
vision.  Since  that  conference  our  Govern- 
ment has,  year  after  year.  qjMnt  more  than 
It  took  iok 
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We  hAT*  found  from  sad  experience  that 
Keynes'  compensatory  spending  has  In- 
creased taxes.  Increased  debt,  and  reduced 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

In  the  last  20  years  we  have  followed  a 
socialist  policy  laid  down  by  British  econo- 
mists. This  policy  has  brought  us.  as  it  has 
broxight  Britain,  dangerously  near  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  voters  last  November  voted  against 
the  principle  of  compensatory  spending. 
The  national  election  was  a  victory  for  the 
people  over  the  politiciaiu  and  the  political 
machines.  It  was  a  victory  for  our  way  of 
life. 

The  voters  showed  little  consideration  for 
partisanship  or  party  labels.  They  voted 
against  corruption,  extravagance,  and  moral 
decay  in  public  oOce.  They  voted  against 
coddling  Conununlsts  at  home  and  appeas- 
ing Communists  abroad. 

Above  all  else,  and  without  respect  to  par- 
ties, the  voters  registered  an  overwhelming 
demand  for  forthright  and  Intelligent  lead- 
ership in  public  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  voted  to  get  back  to  common 
sense  and  conunon  decency  In  Government. 
They  voted  against  demagoguery.  They 
▼oted  for  an  administration  which  would 
produce,  among  other  things,  an  era  of  good 
feeling  and  thus  solidify  and  strengthen  our 
Nation — an^'.  I  believe  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

[nrom    the   New   Brunswick    (N.   J.)    Daily 
Home  News  of  January  30,  1953] 

Tbx  Stakt  or  an  E>a 

Addressing  the  Klwanls  Club  of  St.  Louis 
yesterday.  George  E.  Stringfellow,  Edison  In- 
dustries executive,  leading  Kiwanlan  and 
prcHninent  civic  leader,  talked  on  the  spend- 
ing theories  which  have  dominated  Ameri- 
can Government  in  the  past  two  decades 
and  showed  how  compensatory  spending  In 
the  grandiose  -loosevelt  and  Trxunan  manner 
brought  our  Nation,  as  it  did  Britain,  dan- 
gerously close  to  bankruptcy. 

Closing  his  address,  Mr.  Strlngfellow  gave 
a  succinct  analysis  of  the  last  election  and  a 
picture  of  faith  in  Qur  Nation's  future.  We 
quote: 

"The  voters  last  November  voted  against 
the  principle  of  compensatory  spending. 
The  national  election^was  a  victory  for  the 
people  over  the  politicians  and  the  political 
machines.  It  was  a  victory  for  our  way  of 
life. 

"The  voters  showed  little  consideration 
for  partisanship  or  party  labels.  They  voted 
against  corruption,  extravagance,  and  moral 
decay  In  public  office.  They  voted  against 
coddling  Communists  at  home  and  appeasing 
Communists  abroad. 

"Above  all  else,  and  without  respect  to  par- 
ties, the  voters  registered  an  overwhelming 
demand  for  forthright  and  intelligent  lead- 
ership in  public  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  voted  to  get  back  to  common 
sense  and  common  decency  in  government. 
They  voted  against  demagoguery.  They  vot- 
ed for  an  administration  which  wotUd  pro- 
duce, among  other  things,  an  era  of  good 
feeling  and  thus  solidify  and  strengthen  our 
Nation,  and  I  believe  they  are  going  to 
get  it." 


Trade  Afreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WBvr  vomnna 

IN  TRX  ROUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.-March  2.  1953 

Mr.  BAILET.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


to  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  Is  re- 
fusing to  arrange  formal  hearings  before 
the  Commission  of  requests  of  small- 
business  concerns  who  desire  to  prove 
injury  to  their  business  due  to  excessive 
foreign  Imports. 

Section  7  of  Public  Law  50 — the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act — makes 
provision  for  these  hearings.  It  appears 
that  the  Commission  has  set  up  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  bar  many  appli- 
cants from  formal  hearings. 

The  following  correspondence  in  the 
case  of  the  manufacturers  of  safety  pins, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  going  on 
in  this  respect: 

UmrsD  Stars  TAKrrr  CoMMxasioir. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31, 1952. 
Popx,  Ballako  &  Loos, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkak  Sixs:  Reference  is  made  to  an  appli- 
cation which  you  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Conunisslon  on  December  17.  1952,  In  be- 
half of  the  DeLong  Hook  ft  Eye  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  the  OakvlUe  Co.  division  of  the 
Scovllle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oakvllle,  Conn.; 
William  Prym.  Inc..  Dayville.  Conn.;  and  the 
Rlsdon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck. 
Conn.,  for  an  investigation  under  section  7 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
{1951  with  respect  to  safety  pins. 

The  Commission,  after  considering  the  ap- 
plication, found  that  It  fails  substantially 
to  furnish  information  called  for  by  the  pro- 
visions of  part  207  of  the  Commission's  Rules 
of  Practice  and  Procedure,  and  ordered  that 
the  applicants  be  given  until  the  close  of 
business  February  1.  1953.  to  complete  the 
application  by  furnishing  the  necessary  addi- 
tional information.  Until  the  additional  in- 
formation is  fiimlshed,  the  Commission  will 
treat  the  application  as  not  properly  filed. 

The  essential  deficiency  in  the  application 
lies  in  the  fallxu-e  to  supply  certain  informa- 
tion called  for  by  section  2074  (e)  of  the 
^niles,  particularly  paragraphs  (1)  (U),  (2). 
(3).  and  (5).  It  is  noted  that  the  4  appli- 
cant companies  are  stated  to  be  the  pro- 
ducers of  90  percent  or  more  of  the  safety 
pins  produced  In  the  United  States,  and  that 
all  of  them  combine  their  safety-pin  produc- 
tion with  other  lines  of  manufacture.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  each  of  the  companies  could  not  supply 
the  information  called  for  In  the  provisions 
of  the  rules  referred  to. 

Also  noted  is  the  statement  in  the  appli- 
cation that  much  of  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion called  for  in  the  rules,  such  as  prices 
and  profits,  is  a  closely  guarded  secret  of 
the  variotis  members  of  the  industry  and 
would  have  to  be  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  confidence.  In  this  connection,  your 
attention  is  called  to  sections  207J  (e)  and 
207.4  of  the  Commission's  rules,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  submission  of  confidential  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion. As  is  clearly  evident  from  these  rules, 
the  confidential  nature  of  Information  called 
for  does  not  justify  failure  to  furnish  such 
Information  with  the  application. 

In  order  to  assist  the  applicant  companies 
In  supplying  the  necessary  information,  we 
have  prepared  a  form,  copies  of  which  are 
attached,  which  they  may  wish  to  use.  Any 
Information  called  for  on  the  form  which 
the  applicants  consider  confidential  may.  if 
desired,  be  submitted  in  confidence  by  each 
of  the  applicants  separately.  It  should  be 
I  noted  that  section  207.4  of  the  rtUes  pro- 
vides that  information  submitted  In  con- 
fidence should  be  submitted  on  separate 
pages  clearly  marked  "Confidential." 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONX  N.  BSMT. 

feoretory. 


Pops  B*i.t.*«d  ft  Loos, 
^^aahingion,  D.  C,  January  15.  1953. 
Re  Withdrawal  of  application  for  Investiga- 
tion xmder  section  7   with   respect   to 
safety  pins. 

ICr.  DONN  N.  BXNT, 

Secretary,  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
n^i33ion.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbak  Mx.  Bent:  We  have  your  letter  of 
December  31,  1952,  concerning  the  above- 
named  application  and  we  regret  very  much 
that  the  Commission  has  decided  to  ignore 
the  application  on  the  ground  that  It  "falls 
substantially  to  fiirnlsh  Information  called 
for"  and  is  "not  properly  filed"  under  the 
Conunlssion's  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure. 

After  a  careful  review  of  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951  (under  which  this  investigation  was 
requested)  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
Commission's  rules,  the  applicants  are  confi- 
dent that  their  application,  as  filed,  did  in- 
elude  all  of  the  information  properly  re- 
quired by  the  Commission's  rules.  More 
specifically,  the  applicants  strongly  feel  that 
their  application  was  properly  filed  within 
the  meaning  of  procedural  section  7  (a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  19S1, 
the  pertinent  part  of  which  commands  that 
"•  •  •  upon  application  of  any  interested 
party,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
shall  promptly  make  an  investigation  and 
make  a  report  thereon." 

The  applicants  feel  that  their  application 
was  properly  filed  within  the  meaning  of  this 
mandate  of  Congress  and  that  the  action  of 
the  Commission  in  deciding  to  ignore  the 
application  as  not  properly  filed  was  im- 
proper and  not  authorized  by  the  statute. 

Even  though  section  7  was  designed  and 
intended  by  Congress  to  set  up  the  Commis- 
sion's procedure  under  escape-clause  inves- 
tigations and  even  though  the  applicants  are 
convinced  that  the  Commission's  rules  can- 
not modify  this  congressional  mandate  that 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  in- 
vestigation, they  wUh  to  state  that  In  ihelr 
considered  opinion  their  application  was 
properly  filed  even  within  the  would-be 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Conunlssion's 
rules. 

The  application  did  submit  all  of  the  in- 
formation required  by  such  rules.  Subpara- 
graphs (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  207J 
attempt  to  indicate  the  type  of  Information 
which  shall  or  must  Le  Included  in  an  appli- 
cation and  a  review  of  the  application  will 
show  that  all  such  information  was  Included 
therein.  Tour  letter  does  not  question  this 
fact. 

You  cite  subparagraph  (e)  of  section  a07.3 
of  the  rules  as  indicating  the  type  of  infor- 
mation called  for  but  which  was  not  includ- 
ed in  the  application,  and  you  enclose  a  ta- 
ble indicating  the  desired  additional  Infor- 
matlon.  A  review  of  this  subparagraph  (e) 
will  show  that  it  only  states  that  the  addi- 
tional information  indicated  therein  and  the 
Information  indicated  on  the  Uble  enclosed 
with  your  letter:  Should  also  be  furnished 
with  an  application,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
readily  available  to  the  applicant. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  even  the  Com- 
mission's Rules  do  not  require  that  this  In- 
formation must  be  submitted  with  the  appli- 
cation. Some  of  such  additional  informa- 
tion was  included  in  the  application,  and  the 
balance  of  it  was  not  and  is  not  readily  avail- 
able to  the  applicants.  Also  such  informa- 
tion could  not  poeslbly  be  put  together  in 
comparable  and  understandable  form  by  the 
individual  applicants  prior  to  February  2  as 
required  by  the  Commission's  action.  The 
application  clearly  indicated  that  such  addi- 
tional information  was  not  readily  available 
to  the  applicants  but  that  it  would  be  made 
available  to  Commission  representatives  by 
each  individual  applicant  during  the  ooiirss 
of  the  investigation. 

Furthermore,  the  applicants  do  not  oon- 
slder  the  Information  requested  with  respect 
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to  their  production  of  other  commodities  as 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  or  even  considered 
by  the  Commission  within  the  terms  or  in- 
tent of  sections  0  and  7.    The  applicants 
have  not  requested  an  investigation  concern- 
ing any  of  the  products  they  produce  other 
than  safety  pins.     Consequently,  they  do  not 
consider    it    appropriate    to    submit    to    the 
Commission    information    concerning    their 
operations  with  respect  to  such  other  com- 
modities (which  differ  from  applicant  to  ap- 
plicant).   They  consider  themselves  as  rep- 
resentative   of    the    overwhelming    majority 
(90  percent)  of  the  domestic  Industry  pro- 
,    duclng  safety  pins  which  are  like  and  di- 
rectly competitive  with  Imported  safety  pins 
4rithin  the  meaning  of  sections  6  and  7.     As 
to  their  production  of  other  products,  which 
varies  from  company  to  company,  they  do 
not   consider  themselves   as  constituting   a 
domestic    Industry   within   the   meaning   of 
said  statute.     Consequently,  each  individual 
applicant  does  not  consider  any  Information 
with  respect  to  their  production  of  other 
products  as  being  material  or  relevant  to  the 
issue   involved   In   the  requested    investiga- 
/  tion.    They  also  feel  that  it  would  be  im- 
|»t>per  for  the  Tariff  Commission  even  to 
consider  any  such   information.     They   feel 
that  the  sole  question  Involved  in  a  section  7 
Investigation  would  be  the  effect  of  imported 
safety   pins  upon   the   American   producers, 
capital  and  laborers  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction  of   safety   pins,   without   regard   to 
other  income  they  might  have  or  other  prod- 
ucts they  might  produce. 

In  view  of  these  basic  differences  in  Inter- 
pretation of  sections  6  and  7  and  concerning 
the  propriety  of  the  Commission's  rules  to 
s\Kh  extent  as  they  may  differ  from  the  stat- 
ute, the  application  is  hereby  withdrawn  In 
accordance  with  rule  201.8  (d). 

In  view  of  section  201.10  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  concerning  public  notices  and 
since  the  Commission  does  not  consider  this 
application  as  properly  filed,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Commission  has  made  no  public 
notice  of  the  receipt  of  this  appllcalton  and 
that  its  contents  have  not  been  disctissed 
with  any  parties  outside  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Since  there  is  to  be  no  Investigation, 
the  applicants  are  extremely  anxious  that 
the  information  contained  In  the  application 
be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Consequently, 
It  Is  hereby  requested  that  all  copies  of  the 
application  be  returned  until  such  time  as 
the  applicants  may  decide  to  reapply  for 
an  investigation. 

Within  a  few  dasrs,  the  undersigned  will 
drop  by  your  office  to  pick  up  the  applica- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  BaacKnnowa, 
Attorney  for  DeLong  Hook  it  Eye 
Co.,  Philadelphia,.  Pa.;  Oakville 
Co..  Division  of  the  Scoville  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Oakville,  Conn.; 
William  Prym.  Inc..  Dayville, 
Conn.;  Risdon  Manufacturing  Co., 
Naugatuck,  Conn, 


GoverBment  Publications 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

MoTiday.  March  2,  1953 

K(r.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
24  I  included  in  the  Record  a  survey 
which  I  made  last  year  concerning  Gov- 
ernment publications.  I  asked  each  of 
my  constituents  who  had  received  a  copy 
of  Infant  Care,  Farmers*  Bulletins,  or 
«  Yearbook  of  Agricultuie  to  write  and 


tell  me  whether  they  thought  the  pubU- 
cation  was  valuable  enough  to  merit  con- 
tinued publication  with  fimds  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  response  was  gratifying,  and  a 
number  of  those  replying  indicated  their 
willingness  to  pay  for  any  Government 
publications  they  receive. 

My  extension  of  remarks  came  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Roy  B.  Eastin,  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him  a  letter  expressing  his 
interest  in  the  results  of  my  survey.  Mr. 
Eastin  points  out  that  on  publications 
which  the  Government  Printing  Office 
sells  itself,  it  makes  a  profit  which  ac- 
crues to  the  Treasury. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  one  phase  of 
our  effort  here  in  Congress  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  government  and  to  help  peo- 
ple get  back  to  the  idea  of  paying  for 
services  directly  rather  than  through 
taxation,  we  would  do  well  to  study  the 
entire  Government  publication  program 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  placing 
all  publications  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  This  would  be  worthy  of  a  study 
by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Eastin  is  included 
herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Members: 

UmTB)  States  OovzxNiczifT 

PaiNTiNG  Omci, 
DivnioH  or  Public  Documents, 
Washington  D.  C,  February  10,  1953. 
Hon.  FsAHK  T.  Bow, 

UouM  of  Bepresentativet, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DXAX  Ma.  Bow:  This  office  has  studied  with 
great  interest  the  extension  of  your  remarks 
in  the  CoNcaxsaioNAL  Recoxd  of  January  24, 
concerning  opinions  expressed  by  the  recip- 
ients of  certain  classes  of  Government  pub- 
lications as  to  the  value  of  these  publica- 
tions. 

As  the  principal  sales  agents  for  Govern- 
ment documents,  we  are  naturally  most 
interested  in  the  fact  that  13  percent  of  the 
persons  who  received  one  class  of  publica- 
tions free  felt  that  they  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  recipients.  When  persons  who  re- 
ceived publications  free  indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  them.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
encouraging  fact.  Also,  we  were  convinced 
that  many  people  tend  to  evaluate  a  pubU- 
cation  in  terms  of  what  they  pay  for  it,  since 
33  percent  of  the  persons  who  received  the 
pamphlets  free  indicated  that  publication  by 
the  Ooveriunent  was  not  Justified. 

We  have  ^>een  carrying  on  for  a  number  of 
years  a  "missionary"  program  designed  to 
convince  Government  agencies  that  they 
should  curtail  the  free  distribution  of  publi- 
cations and  promote  the  sale  of  the  publi- 
cations. We  feel  that  making  Government 
publications  available  to  the  public  by  sale 
has  many  advantages  over  a  wide-spread 
free  distribution  policy.  First,  there  is  an 
imihedlate  saving  to  the  publishing  agency 
since  the  sales  copies  are  paid  for  by  this 
Office  and  do  not  represent  a  coet  to  the 
originating  agency.  The  possibUity  that  a 
recipient  will  read  a  publication,  we  feel,  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  he  pajrs  even  a  nom- 
inal sum  for  it.  Thus,  a  great  amount  of 
waste  can  be  avoided  If  publications  are  sold 
rather  than  distributed  free.  Also,  a  recip- 
ient cannot  claim  that  he  Is  being  propa- 
gandised if  he  spends  his  own  money  to  buy 
the  publications. 

Under  provisions  of  law  we  price  publica- 
tions at  cost,  plus  60  percent.  This  markup 
is  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  total  cost 
so  that  a  modest  profit  results  to  the  Treas- 
\iry  each  year.  Last  year  we  received  more 
than  1, 984.000  orders  and  took  In  $5,019,998. 


We  also  deposited  $1,762,752  as  mlscella- 
neotis  receipts  in  the  Treasury  which  more 
than  offset  the  distribution  costs. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  sale  of  Government 
publications  has  almost  tripled.  We  think 
this  Is  a  healthy  sign  for  our  entire  way  of 
life  that  more  and  more  people  are  wUllng 
to  spend  more  of  their  money  and  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  order  Government  pub- 
lications and  to  read  them  at  a  time  when 
many  people  think  that  the  printed  word  la 
giving  way  to  radio,  movies,  television,  and 
other  newer  forms  of  commiuiication. 

The  statistics  resulting  from  your  survey 
will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  program  to 
convince  other  agencies  of  the  advantages  of 
selling  publications  Instead  of  distributing 
them  free.  We  certainly  hope  that  you  will 
keep  us  informed  of  any  further  surveys  you 
may  make  in  this  field. 
Sincerely. 

Rot  B.  Eastiiv, 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 


The  Dotdi  Catch  a  Spy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER      ' 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1953.  Suppose  the  Tass  repre- 
sentatives were  given  the  same  treatment 
that  the  Czechs  have  given  to  Oatis.  The 
editorial  follows: 

The  DxrrcH  Catch  a  Sirr 

Hollanders,  fbr  all  their  struggles,  are  a 
rather  easygoing  race,  not  given  to  excita- 
bility or  vindictiveness.  Due  perhaps  to  this 
characteristic,  the  Soviet  Union  is  receiving 
back  one  of  its  citizens  who  if  Communist 
standards  of  Justice  were  applied  in  the 
Netherlands  would  certainly  languish  for  a 
long  time  in  a  Dutch  jail. 

Lev  Constantinovltch  Plssarev,  a  corre- 
sp>ondent  for  Russia's  Tass  news  agency,  was 
arrested  few  espionage  after  receiving  secret 
documents  from  a  minor  Dutch  official  who 
was  cooperating  with  the  police.  This  is 
much  more  positive  evidence  than  anything 
the  Czechoslovak  puppet  government  ad- 
vanced against  WiUUm  N.  Oatis. 

The  Czech  Communists  reputedly  tried  to 
tise  Oatis  as  a  hostage  to  compel  delivery 
of  an  American-built  steel  mill  ordered  by 
the  previous  government.  The  Dutch  have 
made  no  such  diplomatic  capital  out  of  the 
Plssarev  case.  Instead,  they  are  content  to 
depcwt  the  Russian  back  to  Russia. 

For  what  it's  worth,  we  wotild  add:  "Mos- 
cow newspapers  please  copy." 


Is  It  To  Be  Tax  Refief  or  More 
Boondofglins? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  tors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  repudiate  preelection  promises  to  re- 
duce taxes  is  an  exhibition  of  folly  and 
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bad  fUth,  which  no  candidate  or  politi- 
cal party  should  countenance.  Is  ours 
to  be  the  party  that  by  its  inaction  on 
tax  relief  will  impoverish  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  now  bled 
white  by  the  highest  individual  income 
taxes  in  the  world? 

An  the  Congress  Is  doing  by  delaying 
tax  reduction  is  to  stir  up  the  indigna- 
tion and  rage  of  50  million  taxpasrei-s 
who  voted  for  the  candidates  who  prom- 
ised tax  cuts  if  elected,  and  to  defraud 
than  of  the  tax  relief  they  were 
promised. 

What  did  the  war  spenders  say  to  the 
nations  of  Europe:  "Estimate  what  your 
deficits  will  be  for  several  years  to  come, 
count  it  all  up.  and  send  us  the  bill" 

What  else  did  you  do  by  yoiir  votes  in 
support  of  foreign  boondoggling  to  pile 
up  the  tax  burden  upon  the  American 
taxpayers  whom  jrou  are  supposed  to 
represent? 

You  voted  to  pay  for  and  send  to  the 
nations  of  E^irope  raw  materials,  ma- 
chines, and  money  with  which  to  pay 
their  debts.  Many  who  now  refuse  to 
lift  any  of  the  tax  burden  which  you. 
by  your  vote,  placed  on  the  people,  voted 
the  tax  money  of  your  constituents  to 
buHd  new  factories  in  European  coun- 
tries; erect  power  houses;  restore  their 
railroads;  construct  irrigation  works; 
build  modem  roads;  promote  agricul- 
tural projects;  erect  railroad  stations, 
hotels,  seaways,  and  apartment  houses. 
It  was  our  taxpayers'  money  that  ex- 
panded their  industries  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  including  our  own  domestic 
market. 

At  the  end  of  1950  Western  Europe's 
production  pown-  had  bfeen  fully  re- 
stored; it  was  30  percent  greater  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Its  production  power  is  far 
greater  today. 

-  Last  November  1952.  the  voters  in  this 
country  voted  for  tax  reduction.  Now 
may  I  ask  what  has  been  the  origins  of 
these  crushing  taxes?  Did  these  crush- 
ing taxes  arise  from  activities  for  which 
our  people  voted?    Far  from  it. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  taxes  now 
borne  by  our  people  had  its  origin  in  the 
accimiulation  of  broken  promises  of  can- 
didates nmning  for  public  ofBce.  Here 
are  some  of  these  broken  promises:  Did 
the  people  vote  for  getting  into  World 
War  I?  They  did  not.  Wilson  was 
elected  on  the  party  slogan:  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war."  Did  the  people  vote  for 
the  New  Deal?  They  voted  against  it. 
They  voted  on  a  party  platform  that 
promised  less  government,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  sovmd  money.  What  fol- 
lowed? 

Extensive  govermnental  expenditures, 
deficit  spending,  and  the  debasement  of 
our  currency. 

Did  the  people  vote  to  enter  World 
War  II?  They  did  not.  They  were 
promised  again  and  again  and  again  by 
candidate  Roosevelt  that  their  sons 
would  never  be  sent  to  fight  in  foreign 
wars. 

Did  the  people  of  this  country  vote  for 
the  welfare  state?    They  did  not. 

Did  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  vote 
for  the  Korean  war?    They  did  not. 

All  of  these  campaign  promises  our 
BepubUcan  Party  has  condemned  as  dis- 


honest and  Immoral.  Yet.  Is  not  our 
party  bent  on  repudiating  our  election 
promise  to  give  tax  relief  to  our  tax- 
payers, who  are  now  the  victims  of  pre- 
Tious  broken  promises  at  the  hands  of  a 
party  we  have  so  vigorously  condemned? 

The  bewildering  political  triumi^  of 
last  November  seems  to  have  made  some 
of  the  party  candidates  forget  their 
promises  to  reduce  taxes,  reduce  expendi- 
tiu'es,  and  to  eUminate  waste  and  cor-, 
ruption. 

The  words  of  William  Graham  Sumner 
may  be  appropriate  on  this  point: 

The  system  of  plundering  each  other  won 
destroys  aU  that  It  deals  with.  It  produces 
nothing.  Wealth  comes  only  from  produc- 
tion, and  an  the  wrangling  grabbers,  loafors, 
and  Jobbers  get  to  deal  with  comes  from 
somebody's  toU  and  sacrifice.  Who,  then.  Is 
be  who  provides  It  all?  Oo  and  find  him 
and  you  win  have  once  more  before  you  the 
forgotten  man.  : 


I 


Dear  Manuna  Blia 


i  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  including  in 
the  RxcoKO  an  editorial  from  a  leading 
weekly  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
East  Canton  (Ohio)  News. 

The  editorial,  titled  "Dear  Mammi^ 
Mia."  presents  a  very  down-to-earth  and 
powerful  defense  of  the  American  profit 
system.  As  the  editorial  makes  quite 
clear,  businesses  which  do  not  make 
profits  do  not  continue  in  c^ieration — 
and  Uncle  Sam  thus  loses  a  source  of  tax 
revenue.  i 

The  editorial  follows:  I 

Srery  television  addict  Is  familiar  with 
the  weekly  show  Life  With  Lulgl,  starring 
J.  CarroU  Nalsh.  In  one  episode  Lulgl,  the 
Italian  Immigrant  lad  who  now  runs  an 
antique  shop  In  his  adopted  country,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  should  buy  "a  little 
piece  of  America"  in  the  form  of  a  share  of 
common  stock.  His  description  of  the  pur- 
chase In  a  mythical  letter  to  his  mother  Is 
a  gem  of  homely  economics,  telling  In  a 
few  simple  words  about  aU  there  Is  to  ten 
of  the  principle  of  American  corporate  en- 
terprise. 

"Dear  Mamma  lOa,"  says  Lulgl,  "I'm  got 
$20  free  and  clear,  tax  free.  And  I'm  going  to 
use  this  money  to  buy  a  little  piece  of  Amer- 
ica. I'm  going  to  invest  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket. In  case  you  don't  know  what  means 
the  stock  market.  •  •  •  111  explain:  It's  like 
jrou  and  everybody  In  the  village  own  the 
same  chicken.  You  can't  eat  It — you  Just 
own  it. 

"Now  If  the  chicken  lays  an  egg,  that's  a 
small  dividend.  Jf  It  lays  6  eggs,  that's  a 
big  dividend.  If  It  don't  lay  any  eggs  at  aU. 
srou  better  take  a  good  look  at  the  chick- 
en ••   •  maybe  it's  a  rooster." 

There  are  millions  of  "Lulgls"  in  this 
country.  They  count  on  the  chicken  con- 
tinuing to  lay  eggs.  If  it  doesn't— well, 
pretty  soon  there  Is  no  chicken.  And  that 
is  the  way  It  is  with  Industries  that  keep 
this  country  going.  They  either  earn  some 
dividends  for  Lulgl  and  his  thrifty  brethren 
who  have  invested  hard-earned  savings  in 


them  or  pretty  soon  there  will  be  no  pro- 
duction—and no  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

This  Is  why  the  soap  boxers  who  deer^ 
profits  and  the  profit  motlw,  whether  they 
realise  it  or  not,  are  caUlng  for  an  end  to 
the  entire  American  system  ot  enterprise  and 
representative  government. 


Kiwaais  Frtc^ai  Tkaagkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  OtDIAMA 

IN  THS  HOUSK  CV  REPRSSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.   BEAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  a  Kiwanis  free- 
dom thought  from  the  Wabash  (Ind.) 
Plain  Dealer  under  date  of  February  23. 
This  Kiwanis  club,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  been  sponsoring  these 
thoughts,  and  this  particular  letter  is 
written  by  Bjrron  C.  Kennedy,  Judge  of 
the  Wabash  Covinty  Circuit  Court.  In 
this  letter  he  brings  an  excellent  presen- 
tation that  I  wish  to  present  to  my  ool« 
leagues  in  the  Congress: 

Hxax's  What  I  Thimk — Kxwuna  PsBUOif 
TRovoar 

Wabash,  February  23. — American  freedom. 
Independence,  and  Uberty  have  been  costly. 
The  price  we  have  paid,  the  ultimate  In 
value,  the  lives  lost  since  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence has  touched  directly  or  indirectly 
every  family  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  Important 
then,  especially  this  day  after  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  hU  Coun- 
try, that  we.  individually.  In  tba  light  of 
Washington's  dedication  to  the  cavwe  of 
Anxcrlcan  freedom,  exanUne  and  evaluate  our 
own  definition  of  this  precious  freedom. 
What  does  it  mean  to  us? 

Is  It  merely  a  word?  Is  It  something  we 
take  for  granted?  To  some  of  us,  perhaps 
it  means  the  right  to  regulate  our  Uvea  aa 
we  may  see  fit;  the  right  to  go  where  «• 
choose;  to  attend  the  church  or  the  school 
ca  our  choice:  to  express  cur  political  views 
without  fear  of  reprisal:  to  hate  or  to  lov« 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts; 
to  read  the  books  we  like;  to  attend  the 
shows  we  find  entertaining — in  short,  to  do 
the  many  little  things  which  form  the  pat- 
tern of  our  dally  lives  without  interference. 
To  some  it  means  even  the  right  to  disre- 
gard the  safeguards  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  our  SUU  and  Nation 
and  to  pursue,  untrammeled,  their  own 
selfish  desires  without  regard  to  the  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole.  But. 
In  the  larger  sense,  what  Is  freedom?  It 
Li  not  to  be  confused  with  license.  In  its 
exercise  by  the  Individual,  It  m\ist  always 
be  governed  by  and  sul>ordinated  to  those 
principles  which  protect   the  rights  erf   aU. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  RighU,  the  basic  documents  which 
form  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  Oov- 
ernment.  recognized  this  important  fact  and 
evolved  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  these  many 
years  and  have  preserved  to  us  a  mj  of  life 
which  is  the  outstanding  example  in  the 
world  today  of  what  is  possible  under  a 
Oovemment  of  free  people.  At  no  time  In 
our  history  has  the  advantage  at  such  • 
system  been  more  apparent  than  today  whan 
the  growth  and  the  Insidious  Influence  ot 
communism  brings  into  sharp  contrast  thee* 
separate  ideologies  of  Oovemment.  Compare  , 
our  Uvea  today  with  thOM  of  the  enaUved 
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peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Do  this 
and  then  thank  God  that  you  live  in  Amer- 
ica— America  which  is  synonymous  with  free- 
dom. 

Very  sincerely. 

BraOM  C.  KxNNiDT. 


Wkeat  Support  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  I  had  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
proposed  new  plan  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket for  wheat  and  other  nonperishable 
commodities,  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ted  Banta,  wheat  farmers  of 
Geyser.  Mont.  The  proix)sal  aroused 
considerable  interest,  and  among  the 
conunents  I  have  received  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  R.  J.  McKenna,  chairman  of 
the  Montana  State  PMA  Committee, 
who  submitted  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
gram. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  today. 
The  proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  McKenna 
was  developed  in  a  meeting  in  March 
1950.  attended  by  State  and  county  PMA 
committeemen,  other  wheat  growers,  at 
least  one  representative  of  the  grain 
trade — about  40  persons  in  all.  I  sub- 
mit this  for  the  consideration  and  study 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
tural policy: 

PaopoecD  Whxat  Svrroir  PaocftAic 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  guarantee  price 
support  for  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
needed  during  each  marketing  year  to  meet 
all  domestic  requirements,  estimated  export 
needs,  and  a  reasonable  carryover.  Once  na- 
tional requirements  are  determined  and  a 
national  production  goal  set  In  buehels,  his- 
torical acreage  and  yield  dattt  would  be  used 
to  establish  the  number  of  bushels  on  which 
permlU  would  be  available  for  States,  coun- 
ties, and  individuals.  Changes  in  the  na- 
tional production  goal  could  be  reflected  in 
percentage  Increases  or  decreases  in  State, 
county,  and  Individual  marketing  permits 
from  year  to  year. 

In  establishing  marketing  permits,  per  acre 
yields  on  an  area  basis,  rather  than  indi- 
vidual average  yields,  or  State  or  national 
average  yields  would  be  used.  The  acreage 
history  for  an  individual  famn  would  be  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  the  usual  acreage. 
Usual  acreage  times  the  normal  yield  would 
result  In  the  usual  production  for  the  farm. 
A  fixed  percentage  reduction  would  be  made 
from  the  usual  production  so  determined  to 
establish  marketing  permits.  Usual  wheat 
acreages  established  by  the  current  wheat 
acreage  allotment  program  oould  be  used 
with  adjustments  in  these  calculations.  Pro- 
vision would  need  to  be  made  to  adjust  mar- 
keting permits  in  those  individual  cases 
where  application  of  the  area  average  yield 
resulted  in  inequities  demonstrably  out  of 
line  with  the  history. 

Each  eligible  producer  would  be  entitled 
to  full  support  on  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  set  forth  In  his  marketing  permit 
and  would  be  entitled  to  market  such  quan- 
tity of  wheat  or  place  it  under  loan  or  pur- 
chase agreement  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Ninety  percent  of  parity  Is  rec- 
ommended as  the  support  level  for  this  pro- 
gram.   This  level  Is  recommended  in  con- 


sideration of  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
possible  extent  of  support  operations  would 
be  the  national  production  goal,  and  In  aU 
probabUlty  there  would  be  limited  lue  of 
the  support  program  since  the  national  pro- 
duction goal  would  be  based  on  national 
requirements  and  only  such  wheat  could 
move  in  commercial  marketing  channels. 

Wheat  produced  In  excess  of  the  permitted 
bushelage,  no  matter  what  the  reason  for 
such  overproduction,  could  not  be  sold  Into 
commercial  marketing  channels.  The  pro- 
ducer could  store  such  wheat  on  bis  farm, 
feed  it  to  animals  or  poultry,  iise  it  for  seed, 
or  transfer  it  to  another  farmer  for  market- 
ing as  part  of  that  producer's  permit  or  for 
xise  on  his  farm.  Such  wheat.  If  stored  on 
the  farm,  could  be  used  by  the  producer  in 
a  subsequent  year  to  meet  his  marketing  per- 
mit In  the  event  of  crop  faUure,  desire  to 
use  land  for  other  than  wheat  production, 
et  cetera. 

A  number  of  advantages  of  this  type  of 
program  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Cheaper  administration:  This  program 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  a  general  meas- 
uring of  wheat  acreage  during  years  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  a  marketing 
permit  for  each  farm.  The  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  individual  producer  in  cases 
where  a  change  In  permit  is  sought,  and  the 
producer  would  incur  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing and  offering  such  proof. 

2.  Definite  support  commitment:  The  na- 
tional production  goal  will  be  the  maximum 
number  of  bushels  on  which  the  Gtovernment 
will  be  asked  to  provide  support.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  USDA  to  plan  year- 
by-year  operations  and  costs  more  accurately. 

3.  Producer  insurance:  A  producer  who 
desires  to  do  so  may  produce  more  than  his 
permitted  bushelage  in  favorable  years  and 
store  the  extra  production  on  his  farm  for 
use  In  those  years  when  his  production  is 
less  than  his  marketing  permit.  Thus,  each 
producer.  In  effect,  could  carry  his  own  in- 
surance that  he  will  have  wheat  to  market 
each  year  to  fill  his  marketing  permit.  This 
will  help  the  producer  enjoy  a  stabilized  in- 
come which  will  enable  htm  to  pay  taxes, 
buy  machinery  and  supplies,  and  make  his 
prof>er  annual  contribution  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  community.  By  storing 
wheat  on  his  farm,  a  producer  can  also  im- 
prove his  credit  position  should  he  need 
financing  or  credit.  A  lending  agency  should 
be  favorably  Inclined  to  make  a  loan  to  a 
farmer  with  wheat  in  his  bins  and  a  market- 
ing permit  that  will  guarantee  him  a  market 
at  full  support  price. 

4.  Consumer  insurance :  The  proposed  pro- 
gram will  be  beneficial  to  the  consumer  by 
assuring  that  there  will  be  marketed,  each 
year,  a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to  meet 
all  needs.  Allowing  for  movement  of  wheat 
from  one  producer  to  another  wlU  act  to 
assure  that  all  marketing  permits  wUl  be 
filled  each  year.  The  consumer  wUl  also 
benefit  in  respect  to  financing  this  program, 
since  support  wUl  be  limited  to  the  national 
production  goal  rather  than  extended  to  the 
entire   production  of  an  acreage  allotment. 

6.  Soil  conservation:  Marketing  permits 
will  put  a  premium  on  proper  farming  prac- 
tices and  encourage  the  maximum  produc- 
tion from  each  acre,  so  that  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  acres  would  need  to  be  cropped  to  fill 
marketing  permits.  This  means  that  farm- 
ers will  apply  needed  conservation  practices 
to  their  land  to  make  it  as  productive  as 
possible.  Their  dUlgence  and  ability  to  make 
the  soil  produce  will  also  mean  they  will  have 
a  proportionately  larger  acreage  to  rest,  on 
which  to  carry  out  soil -conservation  prac- 
tices, or  to  devote  to  uses  other  than  wheat 
production. 

6.  Wheat  utilization:  liarketlng  permits 
would  act  to  Increase  the  use  of  wheat  In 
years  of  great  supply,  since  wheat  over  and 
above  the  national  production  goal  could  be 
used  as  feed.    This  would  be  In  agreement 


with  the  present  trend  to  encourage  con- 
version of  grains  to  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts and  wovdd  help  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion of  great  grain  surpluses.  It  would  be 
of  particular  advantage  in  the  Great  Plains 
wheat  area  where  the  variety  of  crops  that 
can  be  grown  for  feed  is  limited  and  a  great 
number  of  feeder  cattle  and  sheep  are  pro- 
duced. 

7.  Simplified  administration:  Under  pres- 
ent wheat  acreage  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  programs,  considerable  expense  is  In- 
volved in  measuring  wheat  acreages,  deter- 
mining excess  wheat,  handling  of  penalties, 
refunds,  bonds,  etc.  The  proposed  program 
would  eliminate  much  ot  the  above  adminis- 
trative work,  and  there  would  l>e  no  dilDcul- 
ties  with  respect  to  excess  wheat,  since  farm- 
ers would  be  given  wide  latitude  as  to  Its 
disposition  other  than  being  marketed  In 
commercial  channels.  Marketing  quotas  are 
hard  to  administer  and  cannot  be  adequately 
enforced  without  considerable  personnel. 
Under  the  nmrketing  permit  system  no  wheat 
can  be  marketed  without  a  card  issued  for  a 
specific  quantity  of  wheat.  It  would  be  the 
responsiblUty  of  the  trade  to  buy  wheat  only 
from  producers  who  have  marketing  permits 
covering  the  sale,  with  adequate  penalties 
against  both  the  producer  and  the  buyer  if 
violations  occur. 


Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
in  SL  Lonis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MRS.  JOHN  B.  SULUVAN 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
protesting  a  recent  suggestion  that  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
area,  located  on  the  St.  Louis  riverfront, 
be  given  back  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

This  site  was  to  be  a  national  shrine, 
symbolizing  the  growth  and  movement 
of  our  Nation  to  the  west.  The  82  acres 
were  acquired  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  buildings  torn  down,  and  the 
entire  area  cleared  in  the  midthirties. 

The  main  reason  for  acquiring  this 
land  was  the  fact  that  this  site  is  a  land- 
mark of  history.  It  was  on  this  site.  148 
years  ago.  that  our  pioneer  Nation  sent 
forth  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  to 
explore  the  vast  territories  of  its  breath- 
taking Louisiana  Purchase.  Three  years 
and  four  months  later,  long  after  they 
had  been  given  up  for  lost,  the  small, 
brave  group  clambered  up  the  riverfront 
shore  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  accom- 
plished their  mission,  and  it  is  here  on 
that  same  shore  that  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  has  been 
planned  to  be  built.  In  my  opinion  this 
site  should  be  preserved  by  a  memorial 
depicting  the  opening  up  of  the  territory 
to  the  west.  It  should  be  a  symbol  of 
democracy  and  of  faith  in  our  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  revert 
back  to  private  or  commercial  uses.  Our 
Nation  deserves  this  shrine  at  the  site 
where  our  growth  to  tlie  west  began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  every  Mem-, 
ber  of  this  House  read  the  editorial  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Wednes- 
day, February  25.  1953,  which  I  am  in- 
serUng  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
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which  states  that  this  memorial  site  la 
now  in  danger. 

Four  of  my  coUeagiies  have  introduced 
companion  bills  to  H.  R.  2215.  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced  in  the  House  on  January  29. 
1953,  authorizing  the  eventual  comple- 
tion of  this  project.  Similar  bills  have 
also  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  asking  that  the  House  give  im- 
mediate consideration  to  these  biUs — 
first,  because  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  live  up  to  its  con- 
tract made  in  1934,  when  this  project 
was  begim:  second,  to  stop  self-seeking 
interests  in  St.  Louis  from  acquiring  this 
site  to  promote  their  selfish  projects; 
third.  St.  Louis  needs  this  memorial  to 
revitalize  the  city  and  restore  the  cul- 
tural background  of  the  site's  great 
heritage;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
symbolize  this  spot  on  the  riverfront  of 
St.  Louis  where  our  Nation's  growth  to 
the  west  began.  { 

The  editorial  follows: 

BivnmtoNT  in  Dangeb?  ' 

Will  the  P^ederal  Oovernment  welah  on  a 
major  obligation  to  St.  Louis?  Will  it  turn 
over  to  the  city  the  riverfront  area  in  ita 
present  unkempt  state.  Instead  of  developing 
it  as  a  promised  national  moniunent  to  the 
westem  pioneers? 

That  such  a  repugnant  notion  Is  in  the 
Capitol  Hill  air  Is  Indicated  by  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  Representative  Ouveb  P.  Bol- 
Toif,  of  Ohio,  to  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Cttbtis  of  St.  Louis.  Bolton,  a  new  man  on 
the  HUl.  seems  to  believe  that  the  Ck>vern- 
ment  shoiUd  drop  the  82  weedy  aeres  Into 
the  city's  lap. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Boltom  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  fuU  story  of 
the  proposed  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  that, 
under  a  compact  with  the  Qovernment,  St. 
Louis  In  1934  authorized  a  $7,500,000  bond 
Issue  as  Its  contribution  to  this  national 
project  and  that  Washington  agreed  to  pxtt 
up  $3  for  every  dollar  put  up  by  the  city, 
that  St.  Louis  raised  $250,000  by  {nlvat*  sub- 
scription for  •  development  plan,  that 
$8,000,000  already  has  been  spent  to  clear 
the  area  now  under  National  Park  Service 
control. 

If  Mr.  B<n.TOif  will  give  due  cotulderation 
to  these  facts,  we  feel  sure  that  he — and 
others  who  may  share  his  present  Intilna- 
tloQ — wlU  conclude  that  the  project  has 
been  carried  too  far  tor  repudiation.  W^ 
believe  that  he  should  also  consider  the  ex- 
ceptional patience  displayed  by  St.  Louis  In 
the  last  19  years.  It  would  be  especially  un- 
fortunate If  this  patience  were  to  be  re- 
warded by  repudiation  of  the  Oovemment's 
obligation  in  this  150th  anniversary  year  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  chief  event 
meant  to  be  commemorated  by  the  national 
moniunent. 

There  have  been  self-seeking  interests  in 
St.  Louis  with  their  own  designs  for  the  area. 
But  Instead  of  being  Influenced  by  them. 
Congress  ought.  In  this  anniversary  year  to 
atithorlse  eventual  completion  of  the  project. 
Immediate  i  appropriation  of  substantial 
funds  is  not  as  Important  as  making  sure 
that  the  project  is  kept  alive  for  future  com. 
pletlon.  Congress  might  well  go  farther  and. 
In  cooperation  with  the  city,  provide  at  least 
for  suitable  landscaping  of  the  area.  A  few 
trees,  a  few  shrubs,  some  grass:  these  might 
be  planted  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  be. 

The  riverfront  Is  now  the  iwoperty  of  that 
reliable  and  wise  custodian,  the  National 
Park  Service,  for  development  as  a  monu- 
ment, not  for  St.  Louis  alone,  but  for  the 
entlrs  trans-Misslsslppl  West.  This  historic 
ground  should  remain  la  the  Park  Service's 
protecting  hands. 


TIm  Greatest  Real  EstaU  Deal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOirTAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Thompson  with  regard  to  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  My 
congressional  district  includes  most  of 
that  portion  of  Montana  which  was  ac- 
quired as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  county  seat  of  my  home  county 
bears  the  name  of  the  noted  diplomat. 
Robert  Livingston,  who  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  acquisition  of  this  vast 
territory : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1958) 

Trs  Gkeatest  Real  Estate  Deal — Louisiana 
Ptthchase,  at  4  Cents  an  Acre,  Set  Orr 
Great  Era  or  Umitso  S^rATES  Expansion  and 
Colonization 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
I  am  reminded  that  this  year  U  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  greatest  real  estate  deal 
in  history,  and  the  greatest  territorial  con- 
quest ever  accomplifhed  without  war.  al- 
though war — other  people's  wars — played  a 
role  in  It. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Oklahoma,  and  those  of 
most  of  Kansas.  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  can  trace  their  stake  back  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  though,  at  the  time  the 
deal  was  consummated  the  entire  region  had 
only  80.000  inhabltanU.  Today,  It  Is  the 
home  of  more  than  20  million  Americana. 

Iowa  farmers,  tilling  the  richest  soU  on 
earth,  outside  such  alluvial  regions  as  the 
NUe  basin,  may  consider  with  wonder  that 
the  United  States  paid  4  cents  an  acre  for 
their  land.  Within  this  area  are  single  great 
farms  worth  more  today  than  the  original 
price  paid  for  the  whole  territory,  and  im- 
mense amounts  of  oil  and  mineral  deposits. 
The  millions  of  children  of  Inunlgrants 
may  wonder  whether  they  could  ever  have 
come  here  If  this  deal  had  not  assured  the 
continent  for  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  established  beyond  doubt  who 
first  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  MlssissippL 
Spanish  explorers  preceded  the  Frenchman, 
La  Salle,  but  he  was  the  first  to  claim  It  for 
his  country.  A  Frenchman.  Jean  Baptist* 
Le  Moyne.  founded  New  Orleans — and  began 
the  importation  of  Negro  slaves  from  the 
Guinea  coast.     The  colonists  were  French. 

Then  by  a  secret  treaty  (1762)  the  territory 
was  ceded  by  Prance  to  Spain,  and  by  another 
treaty  the  followtag  yesar  everything  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  IbervUle  River,  and 
Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartraln  was  ceded 
to  Great  BrlUln — these  deals  created  oppo- 
sition among  the  French  colonists  who  began 
a  movement  for  Independence. 

A  Spaniard,  with  the  most  tm-Spanlsh 
name  of  O'Reilly,  was  sent  by  his  king  with 
a  strong  miUtary  force  and  put  down  the 
popular  rebeUion  by  concUiatorily  inviting 
its  leaders  to  a  reception  and  arresting  them 
as  his  guests.  French  Louisiana  neverthe- 
less enjoyed  prosperous  quiet  under  Spanish 
rule. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Spanish  governors  sided  with  the  United 
States,  even  twfore  Spain  joined  the  French 
against  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 

In  1800  the  territory  went  back  to  France, 
In  another  Xuropean  deal. 


This  was  not  acceptable  to  the  young 
American  Republic.  Prance  was  then  tha 
mightiest  European  power;  nor  was  there, 
in  those  realistic  times,  a  disposition  to  be- 
lieve once  an  ally  always  an  ally. 

But  Napoleon  was  hard  up  for  money  for 
his  wars,  his  colonial  schemes  had  failed  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  he  feared  he  could  not 
hold  the  province  against  Great  Britain, 
which  was  reportedly  contemplating  an  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  President, 
had  a  very  capable  diplomat  In  Parte,  Robert 
Livingston,  to  whom  we  owe  much  for  ex- 
ceeding his  instructions.  The  Government 
had  never  dreamed  of  asking  for  the  whole 
territory  or  of  paying  more  than  $2  million. 
But  Napoleon,  for  some  $27  nUUlon.  was  sud- 
denly disposed  to  dump  the  whole  territory. 

The  gain  ot  so  vast  a  territory  helped  the 
United  States  to  hold  her  Independence  be- 
tween Britain  and  France  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars;  established  the  doctrine  of  im- 
plied powers:  gave  the  new  Republic  the  baste 
for  the  great  expansion  and  colonlaatloii 
that  followed;  and  assured  the  domlnano* 
of  the  United  States  In  North  America. 

It  also,  alas,  accentuated  the  slavery  tesu*. 

But  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilled  for 
this  conquest,  accomplished  by  the  greatest 
real  estate  deal  of  all  time. 


TMBf  AMericau  Favor  Statelwo^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

oKLacATz  raoM  alassa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBMTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  19,  1$S3 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  so  that 
it  will  receive  the  attention  it  so  richly 
deserves,  I  am  asking  that  the  following 
resolution  favoring  statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  be  inserted  in  the  Rccou 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

The  resolution,  adopted  on  January  10 
of  this  year,  was  endorsed  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  central  coast  region  of  th« 
California  Junior  Statesmen  of  America 
held  in  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  that  convention  by  Billie  Lou 
E>ubois  of  the  San  Jose  High  SchooL 

The  resolution  follows: 
RzsoLunoM  ParrAnrxNo  to  thb  Aoioasioir  am 

Statxs    ur    THE    UirtTSD    Sram    or    ths 

Amexicam    TaanoaiH    or    Hawas    ams 


Whereas  these  Territories  of  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  pay  full  taxes  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Territories  of  HawaU  and 
Alaska  have  no  vote  In  the  Congress  of  tb* 
United  States:  Be  It  hereby 

Resolved.  That  the  central  coast  region  at 
the  California  Junior  Statesmen  of  America, 
assembled  here  in  convention  at  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School,  San  Jose  Calif.,  on 
Saturday.  January  10,  1963,  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  admission  of  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  States  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thte  resolutloQ  ba 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  ths  Unltsd  Sutes  of 
America. 

Vote  Of  the  assembly.  60  to  L. 
Signature  ct  mayor; 

iMATmn. 
Voifled  by  the  secretary-clerk: 

Caxoltm  Caow. 
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Ancricai   Wooleiit   vmi  Wanteds  Hut 
Lean  To  Sdl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHITSarTS 

n  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  2.  195i 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wi$h  to  include 
the  following : 

Our  young  friend  and  neighbor  to  the 
north  is  young  and  enterprising. 

Its  woolen  manufactiu^rs  do  not  play 
one  part  of  Canada  against  another  part 
of  Canada.  And  ihey  do  not  moan  about 
lost  marketa. 

They  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
their  wool  textile  industry  in  order  to 
create  new  needs,  new  desires,  and  new 
customers. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
own  textile  people  a  timely  promotional 
ad  which  appeared  in  the  Montreal 
Gazette  of  December  3.  1952.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Christmas  trade,  but  in  it 
are  suggestions  for  purchaaing  woolen 
articles  as  presents  the  year  round. 

How  about  a  little  cooperation,  aa  well 
as  bargaining,  between  management  and 
labor  in  our  own  woolen  and  worsted  In- 
dustry to  go  out  and  discover  or  create 
new  markets?  It  Is  short-sighted  of 
both  to  think  that  they  only  make  bolts 
of  doth.  It  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  them 
if  they  team  up  to  interest  buyers. 

Not  just  the  routine  trade  but  the 
potential  porchaaers  who  are  not  being 
recu:hed  becatiae  we  lack  imaginative  and 
aggressive  merchandising. 

With  the  best  interests  of  the  woolen 
worsted  textile  industry  in  mind.  I  com- 
mend this  ad  to  the  attention  of  all 
engaged  in  this  type  of  manufacturing 
as  a  friendly  reminder  to  walu  up  and 
get  going: 

Choosx  Oirrs  That  Otvx  Canaduiis  Jci 

Made  in  Canada  Covncil. 
Toronto.  Canada,  December  J.  J952. 
To     Chrutm»$     Siioppera     Everyvohere     in 
CsitMla.- 

The  interest  shown  in  my  last  letter  from 
all  sections  of  industry  has  Indeed  been 
gratifying.  We  have  received  congratulatory 
letters  from  individual  firms,  associations. 
and  private  cltlxens.  The  M.  L  C.  train  te 
moving  and  gathering  momentum. 

My  subject  in  thU  lettn-  is  seasonal  and 
particularly  timely  to  Christmas  shoppers. 
Have  you  any  Idea  of  the  size  of  Canada's 
annual  gift  bill?  Note  the  following  figures 
and  you  wUl  realise  the  vast  amount  of 
money  which  te  spent  on  personal  gifts  in 
each  and  every  year. 

To  begin  with,  every  one  of  the  almost  15 
million  people  in  fAtiarf*  has  a  birthday  each 
year,  and  if  only  1  in  5  receives  a  birthday 
gift,  and  it  te  only  worth  $1 — there  te  $3 
million. 

About  100.000  weddings  take  place  in  Can- 
ada each  year,  and  at  the  low  average  of  $100 
for  the  presents  sent  to  each  bride,  there  te 
another  $10  milUon.  Probably  1  million  of 
the  wedding  anniversaries  celebrated  each 
year  are  marked  by  a  gift  to  the  wife,  costing 
at  the  very  least  $6,  whicli  makes  another 
$5  mUlion. 

There  are  approximately  3.500,000  mothers 
ia  Canada,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
fathers— «ay  6  mUlloD  In  all.  With  Mother's 
Day  and  Father's  Day  observed  ••  widely  as 
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they  are.  another  $5  mlUioo  la  easUy  m- 
counted  tor. 

Oibar  hug*  sums  are  mpnA  for  gift*  to 
BWeethsarta.  bridge  prises,  and  other  trophies 
for  every  conceivable  kind  of  contest. 

And  commencing  now,  and  continuing  for 
the  next  S  weeks,  there  wlU  be  the  great 
annual  round  of  gift  bujrlng  for  the  Christ- 
mas season.  If  we  compute  the  per  capita 
Christmas  ahopplng  btU  at  only  $10.  the 
aggregate  for  ttutt  alone  would  be  dosa  to 
$160  mUllon. 

All  told.  Canadians  probably  spend  well 
over  $180  mllUon  per  year  on  goods  to  be 
given  away,  sometimes  as  rewards,  but  prin- 
cipally as  tokens  of  esteem  or  affection.  If 
we  assume  that  In  the  production  of  every 
$12,000  worth  of  such  goods  as  sold  at  retaU. 
steady  employment  has  been  given  to  one 
person.  It  follows  that  Canada's  anniial  gift 
bill  te  sufficient  to  keep  16.000  prodooers  busy 
the  year  round. 

Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  a  moral  obli- 
gation rests  heavUy  upon  all  of  us  to  govern 
our  Christmas  gift  buying  by  the  made-in- 
Canada  policy,  with  the  object  of  keeping  our 
fellow  ettiaens  well  empdoyed? 

Another  point:  TextUe  products  are  fea- 
tured prominently  amonigst  the  articles 
which  we  purchase  for  gift  purposes.  That 
being  the  case,  should  it  not  always  be  easy  to 
find  amongst  aU  the  splendid  woven  and 
knitted  goods  which  are  produced  in  Canada, 
something  that  te  suitable  and  of  equal  value, 
without  it  being  at  all  necessary  to  purchase 
slmUar  foreign-made  products  for  gifts  for 
thte  fesUve  season? 

Let  us  remember  that  thte  te  the  season  of 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  wiU  to  men"  and 
that  Um  maintenance  o<  high  employaaent  te 
ooe  of  thB  most  ideal  ways  of  qareadlng 
Cbrtetmas  cheer. 

May  I  plead  with  aU  of  you  to  restrict, 
when  possible  and  all  things  t>elng  equal, 
your  Christmas  bujrlng  to  n^ade-in-Canada 
products,  so  that  In  addition  to  bringing  joy 
to  the  recipients  of  your  favors,  yoo  will  be 
lielplng  your  family  and  your  fellow  workers, 
your  community  and  your  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LssLiK  BioeDr. 
Fretident.  the  Canadian  Wool  Co.,  Ltd. 


Orcf Ml  for  Slatehood 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  L.  BARTLETT 

DSLBOATS  rSOM  «l  tSSi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESBNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  FeSbruary  2S.  19Si 

Mr.  BARLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
honored  to  be  able  to  present  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  1  of  the  47th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  now 
in  session  at  Salem,  Oreg.  The  memo- 
rial calls  for  immediate  statehood  for 
the  Territories  of  HawaU  and  Alaska  and 
is  reproduced  here  in  its  entirety : 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 

To  Hte  EXceUsocy.  the  Honorable  PsxsmxMT 
or  THE  UNrrxD  States: 

We.  your  memorlaltets,  this  47th  Legtela- 
tlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  moet  respect- 
fully represent  as  fcdlows: 

Whereas  the  security  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  Alaska  and  HawaU  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  at  ths  entire  Pseille  coast; 
and 

Whereas  inclusion  in  the  Union  ss  sov- 
Statss  would  strsngtben  tbe 


omiss  and  the  sodal  strength  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  many  business,  indtistrlal.  and 
labor  groups  in  Oregon  have  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  develop  increased  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
more  particularly  the  latter;  and 

Whereas  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  through 
stateiKtod,  will  be  freed  from  exisUng  mo- 
nopolies which  often  prevent  their  logical 
development;  and 

Whoeas  both  United  States  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Oregon  supported  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  Alaskan  statehood  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  February  1952;  and 

Whereas  people  In  Alaska  who  are  backing 
statehood  have  done  so  with  the  exinress  and 
stated  wteh  that  admission  as  a  ^ate  wlU 
enable  Alaska  to  make  genuine  use  of  such 
seaports  as  Portland  and  Astoria;  and 

Whereas  innumerable  civil  organizations 
in  Oregon  have  taken  a  public  position  favor- 
ing statehood  for  both  these  great  Terri- 
tories; and 

Whereas  inelusioo  of  Alaslca  and  HawaU 
as  States  of  the  Union  woiikl  bring  pride 
and  strength  to  the  many  racial  and  religknis 
minority  groups  who  form  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  those  areas,  thus  improving 
our  relations  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  realm: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tl*ie  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oreffon  ( the  House  of  Representatives  foinUy 
concurriny  therein) .  That  we  definitely  go  on 
record  as  virglng  early  admission  of  both 
Alaska  and  HawaU  as  self-governing  States 
of  the  Union  and  that  copies  of  tlite  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  all  aaem- 
bers  of  the  Or^^n  congressional  delegation, 
and  to  tlie  Delegates  In  the  National  Con- 
gress from  ths  Territories  of  Alaska  sad 
Hawaii. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

or  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  19 S3 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  ticklish  and  difficult  problenis 
inherited  by  President  Eisenhower  is  the 
decline  in  farm  income.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  have  been  moving  downward 
idowly  and  irregularly  for  almost  2  years. 
The  decline  is  about  12  percent  from  a 
year  ago  and  18  percent  from  the  peak 
reached  in  February  1951.  Prices  paid 
by  farmers  during  this  period  have  re- 
mained .substantially  unchanged,  with 
the  result  that  their  net  incomes  have 
experienced  a  severe  squeeze. 

Opponents  of  the  new  administration 
are  trying  hard  to  make  a  political  issue 
of  the  farm  price  situation.  They  have 
singled  out  Secretary  of  Agriculture  E2ra 
Benson  as  their  favorite  whipping  boy. 
picturing  him  as  a  cold  and  merciless 
creature  bent  upon  throwing  the  farmers 
to  the  wolves.  This  portrait,  however, 
ia  inconsistent  wiUi  the  facta.  Por  the 
Republican  Party  to  leave  the  farmers  in 
the  lurch  would  be  political  suicide,  and 
certainly  the  party  leadership  is  not  in  a 
suicidal  mood.  Mr.  Benson  is  a  farmer 
himaelf ;  he  has  spent  a  lifetime  working 
for  and  with  farmers.  Since  he  came 
into  ofllce,  he  has  not  for  a  minute  sat 
idly  bar.  unconcerned  with  the  drop  in 
agricultural  prices.  On  the  contrary,  he 
hM»  moved  swiftly  and  forthrightly  in  a 
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determined  effort  to  assure  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  the  opportunity  for  dignity 
and  freedom,  as  well  as  fair  and  stable 
prices  for  his  products. 

Mr.  Benson  is  currently  using  such 
price  supporting  devices  as  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress.  There  are 
mandatory  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity  on  the  so-called  basic  commodi- 
ties for  1953  and  1954.  Other  laws  pro- 
vide for  supports  on  other  farm  products. 
Price  support  is  now  in  effect  for  25  com- 
modities, including  wheat,  com.  cotton, 
rice,  butter,  wool,  barley,  beans,  and  olive 
oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  diligently  and  vig- 
orously administering  the  very  same  pro- 
gram which  up  until  only  last  month 
was  administered  by  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Brannan — a  program  hailed  by  the 
Tnmian  administration  as  its  copy- 
righted creation — actually,  it  is  biparti- 
san in  origin — and  as  being  primarily 
resi>onsible  for  farm  prosperity. 

While  abiding  by  the  present  laws, 
the  new  administration  will  formulate 
long-term  programs  which  will  more 
fully  and  effectively  accomplish  the  over- 
all objectives  of  maintaining  a  prosper- 
ous agriculture  with  free  and  independ- 
ent farmers.  In  formulating  such  pro- 
grams, it  will  seek  the  best  possible  ad- 
vice from  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
entire  agricultural  industry.  Already, 
for  example,  a  cotton  committee,  drawn 
from  all  major  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry,  has  met  in  Washington.  A 
special  dairy  advisory  group  has  been 
organized  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  many 
dairy  problems  the  best  judgments  avail- 
able. Secretary  Benson,  in  the  case  of 
each  of  such  committees  and  groups,  has 
selected  the  best  men  that  he  could  find, 
without  regard  to  party  affiliation — men 
recommended  by  agriculture  itself. 

The  new  administration  recognizes  the 
n^ed  of  a  program  of  storage  and  price 
supports  to  assure  stability  in  farm  in- 
come and  national  food  supplies.    It  rec- 
(«nizes  that  American  agriculture  is  the 
basic  foundation  upon  which  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  power  rests.    How- 
ever, it  believes  that  price  supports  which 
tend  to  prevent  farm  production  shifts 
toward  a  balanced  supply  in  terms  of 
demand  and  which   encourage  uneco- 
nomic production  and  result  in  continu- 
ing heavy  surpluses  should  be  avoided. 
Furthermore,  it  believes  that  inefficiency 
should  not  be  subsidized  in  agricultiu-e 
or  any  other  segment  of  our  economy. 
This  only  makes  economic  sense,  and  is, 
I  am  certain,  in  accord  with  the  think- 
ing of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.    We  cannot  be  led  into  extreme 
high  level  supports  which  would  create 
unmanageable  surpluses  of  agricultural 
commodities.    The   85    percent   of   the 
population  of  the  United  States  who  do 
not  live  on  farms  will  not  stand  to  b« 
taxed  in  order  to  provide  farmers  a  profit 
on  products  which  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
market  place  but  which  must  either  bQ 
destroyed  or  given  away. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  current  de- 
cline in  prices  of  a  number  of  farm  com- 
modities is  that  they  are  in  long  supply. 
They  are  being  produced  in  quantities 
greater  than  can  be  sold  in  a  free  market 
at  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair  return  to 
farmers.  The  United  States,  both  fortu- 
nately and  unfortunately,  is  capable  of 


producing  more  food  and  fiber  than  Is 
needed  to  meet  its  domestic  require- 
ments. According  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultvu*.  Brannan,  for 
1952,  American  production  of  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  dried  and  fresh  fruits 
can  be  maintained  at  present  levels  only 
if  exports  ranging  from  25  to  50  percent 
of  our  total  production  of  these  com- 
modities can  be  achieved.  The  alterna- 
tive to  maintaining  a  high  level  of  ex- 
ports is  a  general  cutback  in  agricultural 
production  aU  along  the  line,  with  all  the 
inevitable  and  unpleasant  consequences 
which  such  action  would  have  for  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole. 

Since  1939,  exports  of  American  agri- 
cultural products  have  greatly  increased 
as  a  result  of  war  conditions.  Agricul- 
tural production  in  much  of  the  world 
has  been  impaired,  and  historic  buyer- 
seller  relationships  have  been  interrupt- 
ed. Part  of  these  exports  have  been  paid 
for  by  tLe  countries  receiving  them ;  part 
have  been  given  away  under  foreign  aid 
programs  at  the  American  taxpayers' 
expense. 

What  of  our  export  position  today? 
Different,  to  say  the  least.  World  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  now  exceeds 
prewar  levels.  Access  to  historic  sovurces 
of  supply  has  been  regained  in  large 
measure,  while  at  the  same  time  new 
and  cheaper  sources  have  been  devel- 
oped. Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  faces  a 
multlbillion-dollar  deficit  this  year  and 
the  national  debt  is  now  more  than  $263 
billion,  we  cannot  afford  to  unload  our 
surpluses  through  foreign  give-away 
programs.  What  the  current  situation 
bolls  down  to  is  that  if  we  are  to  export, 
we  must  sell,  and  we  must  do  so  in  a 
highly  competitive  market. 

In  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  agricultural  exports,  the  Government, 
particularly  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, must  play  an  extensive  and  active 
role.  It  must  place  major  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  market  outlets.  It 
must  supply  producers  and  the  trade 
with  up-to-date  information  on  foreign 
production,  demand  and  competition.  It 
must  devote  far  more  attention  to  the 
protection  of  American  agricultural  in- 
terests under  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  This  includes  obser- 
vations of  the  actions  of  other  partici- 
pating countries  that  affect  the  freedom 
of  entry  of  our  products.  And.  what  is 
of  utmost  Importance,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  carry  on  programs 
aimed  at  improvement  of  quality  and 
reduction  of  production,  distribution, 
and  marketing  costs.  The  success  or 
failure  of  any  sales  program  in  a  com- 
petitive market  will  depend  primarily  on 
quality  and  pric6. 


Return  to  Gold  SUndard? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Ol' 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

OF  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


OI9, 1  wish  to  inclxide  a  letter  written  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
January  31,  1953: 

RxruKN  TO  Gou>  Standaso? 
To  the  Editok: 

According  to  a  news  rele«M  (Anoclated 
Press)  from  Washington  on  January  27. 
Congressman  Damikl  A.  Rkxd,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
"Introduced  legislation  proposing  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard."  The  Item,  as  reported 
In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  states  that 
"the  measure  Is  Identical  to  one  Rcxo  Intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress"  and,  quoting 
from  the  measure  Itself,  says  that  It  would: 

"Restore  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
freely  own  gold  and  gold  coins;  return  con- 
trol over  the  public  pvu^e  to  the  people;  re- 
strain further  deterioration  of  our  currency; 
enable  holders  of  paper  money  to  redeem  It 
In  gold  coin  on  demand,  and  establish  and 
maintain  a  domestic  gold-coln  standard." 

For  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  people 
who  have  been  lending  support  to  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  should  promptly  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard  this  Is  very  en- 
couraging news.  It  Is  not  at  all  unexpected, 
however,  for  each  year  since  about  1949  Mr. 
Rekd  has  been  Introducing  the  same  much- 
to-be-deslred  legislation,  only  to  have  it 
plgonholed  and  completely  Ignored  there- 
after. But,  today,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
confidently  hope  that  this  new  Reed  bill  will 
not  experience  the  same  fate  as  its  predeces- 
sors, and  for  this  reason:  Those  earlier  Con- 
gresses were  dominated  by  a  Democrat  ad- 
ministration that  had  taken  the  United 
States  oil  the  gold  standard,  back  in  1083; 
whereas  we  now  have  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration that  is  committed  to  return  to  the 
gold  standard;  for  a  plank  in  the  1963  plat- 
form of  President  Elsenhower's  party  pledges 
return  to  a  dollar  on  a  fully  convertible  gold 
basis. 

The  new  Reed  bill  evidently  visualizes  the 
firm  fixing  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  lU 
presently  claimed  value  of  935  a  fine  ounc* 
of  gold;  for  the  words  restrain  further  de- 
terioration of  o\ir  currency  can  only  mean 
that  under  the  provision  of  this  bUI  there 
shall  be  no  further  tampering  with  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar — something  that 
would  have  a  very  steadying  influence  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  that  doUar. 

While,  thus  far,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
our  newly  elected  Senators  and  Refnresenta- 
tives  from  Connecticut  in  support  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard — if  those  gentle- 
men were  to  receive  a  sizable  number  of  let- 
ters from  the  people  who  elected  them,  ask- 
ing them  not  to  allow  this  new  Reed  bUl  to 
become  burled  and  forgotten,  I  suspect  that 
it  would  tend  to  promote  a  more  enthusiastic 
attitude  on  their  part. 

Fkxdeuck  O.  Shttix, 
Connecticut   State  Chairman.  Gold 
Standard  League. 

Nrw  Haven. 


FifUetli  Annivcrtary  of  tbe  Lowell  Textilo 
Institate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAS&ACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  of  Mr.  Laurence  F, 
Whittemore,  president,  the  New  England 
Council,  and  Brown  Co.,  Berlin.  N.  H., 
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delivered  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Lou-ell  Textile  Institute,  February  11, 
1953: 

The  80th  anniversary  at  the  Lowell  TeztUa 
Institute  comes  at  a  time  when  New  England 
Is  deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  lt« 
teztUe  industry  and  is  deeply  coticemed  with 
Its  future. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  New  England 
governors  were  Instrumental  in  organising 
an  able  committee  to  make  an  impartial  re- 
port on  the  New  England  textile  industry, 
which  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  state  of 
emergency  at  that  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  given  the 
governors  that  indicates  tthat  we  must  re- 
concUe  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  the  textile 
industry.  More  than  350,000  Yankees  stlU 
look  to  the  textile  industry  for  their  weekly 
pay  check.  And  It  would  cost  upward  of 
$3  billion  to  replace  our  textile  plants  with 
other  industrial  Instrumentalities.  The  de- 
cision as  to  whether  this  industry  stays  or 
leaves  New  England  must  be  made  by  the 
New  England  people  themaelvcs. 

While  not  entirely  agreeing  with  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  I  must 
in  fairness  assert  that  its  findings  are  largely 
based  on  carefully  screened  information,  and 
that  the  challenge  of  the  futtire  can  now  be 
faced  without  further  Inquiry  into  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  alttiatloa. 

This  challenge,  as  I  see  It,  is  as  old  as 
competitive  Industry  Itself.  New  England 
can  certainly  retain  Its  textile  Industries 
if  all  segments  of  our  society  are  anxious 
enough  to  do  so. 

The  report  states  that  the  differentials  In 
wage  benefits  between  the  North  and  the 
South  are  substantial.  The  committee  also 
finds  the  workload  greater  in  the  South  in 
some  Instances  than  in  the  North.  If  New 
England  labor  wishes  to  join  the  team  to 
keep  the  industry  here,  it  can  do  so  by  a 
gradual  evening  up  of  these  two  situations. 
The  report  shows  that  plant  and  machinery- 
wise.  New  England  management  and  owner- 
ship has  sometimes  been  slow  to  replace  old 
equipment  with  new.  If  management  smd 
ownership  decide  to  continue  in  New  Eng- 
land, they  can  sxirely  do  the  same  things  in 
this  respect  that  many  of  them  have  already 
done  in  the  South. 

The  report  also  Indicates  differences  In 
community  attitudes  regarding  taxation  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  are  more  favorable 
In  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Certainly 
the  communities  of  New  England,  as  weU  as 
the  Statea,  have  every  reason  to  go  all-out 
to  keep  an  Industry  which  accounts  for  one 
out  of  every  five  or  six  liulustrial  jobs,  and 
about  one  in  every  eleven  or  twelve  jobs  of 
all  kinds  In  New  England. 

In  the  past,  the  three  Important  elements 
In  the  whole  picture — community,  manage- 
ment, labor — ^have  been  in  conflict  with  each 
other  instead  of  working  togethm'  toward 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  By  this  time 
we  should  be  grown  up  enough  in  New  Eng- 
land to  realize  that  aU  segments  of  the  com- 
munity must  make  cooperation  their  nutin 
objective.  No  good  is  accomplished  by  proof 
of  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  either 
labor,  management,  or  the  community.  Now 
is  the  time  for  joint  effort. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
one  matter  set  forth  In  the  committee's  re- 
port— tl>at  New  England  should  do  what  It 
can  to  unionise  the  indtistry  in  the  South. 
It  Is  entirely  up  to  southern  workers  to  de- 
termine whether  they  wUl  be  union  members 
or  not.  That  Is  the  American  way  of  life. 
No  section  of  the  country  should  go  out  of 
its  way  to  Interfere  with  the  free  thinking 
of  people  In  any  other  section.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  suggestion  from  New  England  that 
southern  textile  labor  should  become  more 
widely  unionised  will  probably  do  more  to 
prevent  a\ich  imlonlzatlon  than  any  other 
single  thing.    Th«  South  U  pretty  anzloiM 


to  retain  What  It  has  of  the  teztUe  Industry^ 
and  to  attain  more. 

The  futxu*  of  the  New  England  textile 
Industry  rests  on  the  abUlty  of  labor,  man- 
agement, ownership.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment  to  work  together.  They  must  face  up 
to  the  situation  without  fighting  on  all  is- 
sues. There  is  already  an  indication  that 
labor  has  shown  a  willingness  to  do  its  part. 
Now  it  is  up  to  management,  ownership,  and 
State  and  local  government  to  go  forward  In 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  fair  play,  and  ear- 
nestness In  this  great  test  of  the  New  Eng- 
land way  of  life.  To  dodge  the  issue  now 
Is  unworthy  of  the  New  England  tradition. 
That  issue  is  clear.  The  time  has  come  to 
attack. 

Meanwhile.  I  should  like  to  turn  back  for 
a  moment  to  the  original  dedicatory  exer- 
cises held  here  in  this  buUding  Just  50  years 
ago.  Among  the  notables  participating  in 
those  exercises  was  Dr.  Henry  S.  Prltchett. 
then  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  There  U  a  paragraph  in  Dr. 
Pritchett's  remarks  which  seems  to  be  perti- 
nent to  our  further  consideration  of  New 
England.  On  February  12. 1903,  Dr.  Prltchett 
said: 

"I  have  heard,  once  and  again,  a  pessimistic 
note  in  which  it  U  intimated  that  New  Eng- 
land is  willing  to  rest  upon  past  glories; 
that  for  the  futxire  she  wiU  }ae  content  to 
serve  as  the  conscience  of  the  Nation;  that 
her  chief  contributions  will  consist  in  fur- 
nishing education  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  faculties  of  a  good  summer  cli- 
mate to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  I  must  confess  that  this  sort  of 
talk  seems  to  me  utterly  xuiworthy  of  the 
New  England  spirit  and  the  New  gngi^nd 
tradition." 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  rq>ort  that  even 
today  there  is  still  a  resldium  of  that  pes- 
simism about  New  England  wiUcb  Dr.  Prltch- 
ett found  50  years  ago — not  only  here  at 
home  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
abroad  as  well. 

Only  a  month  or  so  ago  the  U>ndon  Econ- 
omist, oonunentlng  on  President  Eisenhow- 
er's appointment  of  Sinclair  Weeks  of  Bea- 
ton as  Secretary  of  the  United  Statea  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  told  ite  headers  that 
Mr.  Weeks,  "comes  from  an  area  full  of  de- 
clining industries."  I  should  like  to  read 
you  part  of  a  letter  which,  I  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Council,  have  Just 
dispatched  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Econ- 
omist: 

"On  the  basis  of  United  States  census  flg- 
lu-es.  New  England  had  in  1939  about  16,000 
manufacturing  establishments  which  em- 
ployed a  little  more  than  1  million  work- 
ers. In  1952  New  England  had  24.000  man- 
ufacturing establiahmenU  with  almost  1,- 
600,000  employees. 

"The  value  of  products  manufactured  la 
New  England  in  1939  was  about  M  billion. 
The  product  value  of  our  Industries  this  last 
year  is  estimated  at  approximately  $16  bU- 
Uan. 

"Total  employment  in  New  England  In 
December  1952  was  the  highest  In  the  region's 
300-year-old  history.  It  stood  then  at  3,800,- 
000 — a  gain  of  one-quarter  mlUion  jobs  since 
1947  (which  was  a  good  year),  and  a  gain 
of  approximately  1  million  joto  since  193S 
(also  a  good  year). 

"And  in  1952.  the  New  Bnglanders,  as  com- 
pared with  their  neighbors  throughout  the 
Nation:  Tcmk  home  fatter  pay  envelopes; 
had  50  percent  more  cash  In  their  savings 
accounts;  spent  more  money  at  retail;  car- 
ried more  life  Insurance;  owned  more  than 
their  normal  ahare  ot  home  phones,  radloa, 
and  teleTtelon  aets;  showed  a  higher  percent^ 
age  of  home  ownership. 

"And  although  the  New  England  States 
eovered  an  area  only  half  the  sise  of  Cali- 
fornia or  one-quarter  of  Texas,  the  region's 
financial  institutions  had  assets  running  to 
a  whopping  $34  bUUon.  about  ons-elghth  trf 
the  entlra  Nation's. 


"While  it  Is  quite  true  that  New  England"* 
textUe  industries  have  been  declining  slowly 
and  steadily  for  more  than  40  years,  the 
equally  steady  growth  of  our  metal -working 
establishments  has  more  than  taken  textUe 
losses.  New  England's  metal -iising  indus- 
tries employed  In  1952  some  645,000  workers, 
a  gain  of  almost  350,000  over  1B39.  Textile 
employment  last  year  averaged  aboxrt  226,000 
workers  as  against  253,000  in  1939.  And.  of 
course,  last  year  our  textile  manufacturers 
were  suffering,  as  were  Great  Britain's,  from 
an  international  slump  in  this  particular 
Industry." 

I  am  sure  that  you  here  today  will  agree 
with  those  of  us  of  the  New  England  Council 
that  these  facts  vigorously  and  effectively 
contradict  the  view  of  the  Economist  that 
New  England  is  full  of  declining  industries. 
In  fact  they  demonstrate  just  opposite,  the 
region's  amazing  capacity  for  adjustment  to 
constant  and  accelerating  change. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  conclusion 
to  these  remarks  than  a  further  quotation 
from  the  address  delivered  here  In  Southwick 
Hall  by  Dr.  Prltchett  60  years  ago.    He  said: 

'There  was  never  a  period,  either  in  the 
days  of  revolutionary  agitation  or  In  the 
busiest  epoch  of  her  mercantile  development, 
when  there  lay  before  her  a  fairer  road  to 
leadership  than  that  which  the  20th  century 
points  out. 

"Iiet  us  look  forward  and  not  backward, 
toward  the  rising,  not  toward  the  setting  of 
the  sun — so  that,  when  the  men  of  New  Eng- 
land foregather  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st  cen- 
tvu-y  to  estimate  the  fruits  of  the  century 
behind  them,  they  may  rejoice  that  there 
still  remains  in  the  old  home  of  the  Puritans 
a  ftill  share  of  leadership,  a  leadership  in 
intellectii&l  and  political  progress,  and  in 
commercial  and  industrial  progress  as  weU.** 

What  he  said  a  half -century  ago  holds  good 
for  today.  The  New  w-t^eiftn^t  of  tomorrow 
will  be  what  we  make  it. 

All  we  need  is  the  will  to  win. 


A4drM»   by   Hm.   Getrge   F. 

ForoMT  Ambassador  to  tbe  Soviet 
Unkm,  DeKrered  at  Princeton  Unircr- 
sity,  February  21,  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUTSEN,  JR. 

or  Kxw  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  FREUNOHUTSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoko.  I  include  herewith  an  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  George  P.  Kennan,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  39th  annual  mid- 
winter meeting  of  Princeton  University's 
National  Alumni  Association  on  Satur- 
day. February  21,  in  Dillon  Oymna&ium. 
Princeton  University,  which  address  is  as 
follows: 

I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  satisfaction 
It  gives  me  to  be  aMe  to  be  here  today  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  my 
thoughts  with  you  on  this  occasion.  This 
sort  of  participation  In  the  affairs  of  Prince- 
ton looms  as  a  special  sort  of  privilege  to 
anyone  whose  work  kept  him  out  of  this 
country  for  many  jrears  after  graduation  and 
who  was  deprived  of  most  of  those  early  asso- 
ciations within  the  alumni  body  that  meant 
BO  much  to  so  many  other  people  in  the  lint 
years  after  college. 

I  have  discovered  In  the  course  of  the  yean 
that  ifhtn  people  ask  me  to  speak,  what  they 
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usually  want  me  to  talk  about  la  Russia. 
That.  In  other  circumstances,  I  should  be 
glad  to  do;  for  the  subject  Is  an  Inexhaustible 
one.  But  this  Is  a  rather  special  time.  It  Is 
hard  to  talk  about  Russia  without  talking 
about  the  policy  Issues  that  are  under  ad- 
visement Just  at  this  moment;  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  subjects  are  better  discussed 
by  those  public  officials  who  now  bear  the 
responsibility  for  their  study  and  treatment. 
Being  back  here  In  these  familiar  sur- 
roundings puts  me  In  mind  of  the  fact 
that  In  recent  years  I  have  worn  two  hats: 
one  of  them  that  of  a  Government  official 
and  the  other  that  of  a  scholar,  and  that  It 
was  precisely  here  In  Princeton  that  the 
scholar's  hat  was  worn.  For  this  reason,  I 
though  I  would  say  a  few  words  today  about 
one  of  the  places  where  scholarship  and 
diplomacy  meet,  and  that  Is:  the  teaching 
of  International  relations  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  complain  today  of 
the  volume  of  time  and  effort  devoted  In 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  In- 
struction about  foreign  affairs.  I  am  sure 
that  there  Is  not  a  liberal  arts  curriculxun  In 
the  country  which  does  not  include  courses 
or  activities  in  this  field,  and  many  of  the 
technical  institutions  are  now  also  be- 
ginning to  include  such  courses. 

The  reasons  behind  this  expansion  of  in- 
ternational studies  are  plainly  ones  with 
which  no  one  can  quarrel.  The  develop- 
ment sTirely  reflects,  in  the  main,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  our  participation 
In  world  affairs  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
understanding  of  world  affairs  has  been 
recognized  as  a  part  of  constructive  citizen- 
ship in  our  country. 

There  are  people,  I  am  tntrt,  who  woxild 
feel  that  the  high  voliune  of  Instruction  tn 
this  field  Is  In  Itself  the  guaranty  of  a  fair- 
ly respectable  measure  of  achievement. 
These  p>eople  would  argue  that  some  interna- 
tional affairs  Instruction  Is  obviously  better 
than  none  at  all.  and  that  therefore  this  im- 
pressive volume  of  activity  must  be  by  and 
large  productive  of  tiseful  results,  regardless 
of  the  content  of  the  courses. 

About  this  I  have  my  doubts.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  there  Is  any  virtue  in  teach- 
ing people  about  International  affairs,  aside 
from  such  virtue  as  may  reside  In  the  tenor 
of  the  teaching  Itself.  Since  the  relevant 
factual  noaterial  Is  Infinite,  embracing  In 
the  last  analysis  practically  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  the  human  family,  this 
Is  a  field  In  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
without  understanding  is  pectiliarly  point- 
less and  useless.  This  being  the  case,  mere 
volume  of  Instruction  does  not  guarantee 
anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  results.  If  in- 
struction does  not  proceed  frem  a  realistic 
imderstanding  of  the  subject  it  can  be  worse 
than  useless.  I  think  anyone  who  has  lec- 
tiu-ed  extensively  about  fbreign  affairs  will 
have  had  the  same  experience  I  have  had — 
of  noting  that  the  questions  asked  by  simple 
and  relatively  uneducated  people  are  often 
more  sensible  and  penetrating  than  those 
asked  by  people  who  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  teaching  on  these  subjects,  but  have  been 
taught  the  wrong  way. 

Instruction  in  international  affairs  can  be 
for  two  different  purposes. 

The  first  is  to  Instill  into  the  student  the 
type  of  understanding  of  the  subject  needed 
by  the  man  who  is  not  going  to  make  par- 
ticipation in  International  affairs  his  bus- 
iness In  life  but  who  wants  to  aciiult  him- 
self creditably  of  his  duties  of  citizenship. 
A  man  who  wtmts  to  be  a  good  citizen  needs 
to  be  able  to  Judge  men  and  Issues  in  na- 
tional life.  But  there  are  few  important 
Issues  of  national  policy  that  can  be  under- 
stood today  except  in  relation  to  our  inter- 
national position.  And  even  the  quality  of 
statesmen  often  becomes  manifest  iMrimar- 
lly  in  their  reaction  to  problems  that  are  at 
least  partly  problems  of  international  life. 
The  conscientious  citizen  therefore  obviously 
requires   as   broad   and  as   enlightened   an 


understanding   of   this  subject  as   he   can 
get. 

The  second  purpose  which  instruction  In 
international  affairs  can  serve  la  of  course 
to  prepare  men  for  service  in  the  foreign 
field,  either  in  government  or  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  subjects — 
the  imparting  of  the  understanding  of  in- 
ternational affairs — my  central  thesis  is 
simply  this:  It  is  Important  to  remember 
that  international  affairs  is  a  subject,  not  a 
discipline,  and  by  that  I  mean  is  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  think  of  international  affairs  as 
anjrthing  outside  the  regular  context  of 
life — as  anjTthlng,  that  Is,  which  a  man 
could  hope  to  understand  without  having  to 
understand  things  much  more  basic. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  foreign  affairs 
in  the  abstract.  The  relations  between 
states  are  part  of  the  whole  great  problem  of 
politics — of  the  behavior  of  men  as  a  polit- 
ical animal.  They  are  inseparably  connected 
with  all  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  funda- 
mental human  problem  of  power  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  all  {>oIltics :  The  problem  of  how 
the  fraedom  of  choice  of  the  Individual,  or 
of  the  Wganized  society,  is  to  be  limited  in 
order  to  repress  chaos  and  insure  the  good 
order  necessary  to  the  continuation  of  civ- 
ilization. 

We  Americans  have  a  strange,  and  to  me 
disturbing,  attitude  toward  this  subject  of 
j>ower.  We  dont  like  the  word.  We  don't 
like  the  concept.  We  are  suspicious  of  peo- 
ple who  talk  about  it.  We  like  to  feel  that 
the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests  is 
something  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by 
Juridical  norms  and  institutional  devices, 
voluntarily  accepted  and  therefore  not  in- 
volving violence  to  the  the  feelings  or  in- 
terests of  anyone.  We  like  to  feel  that  this 
Is  the  way  our  own  life  is  arranged.  We 
like  to  feel  that  if  this  principle  were  to  be 
understood  and  observed  by  others  as  it  is  by 
us.  this  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  these 
ghastly  misunderstandings  and  conflicts  that 
have  marked  our  time. 

But  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  this  thing 
caUed  power— whether  or  not  we  like  the 
name — underlies  our  own  society  as  it  under- 
lies every  other  order  of  human  affairs  dis- 
tinguishable from  chaos.  Such  things  as 
order  and  civilization  are  not  self -engender- 
ing. They  do  not  flow  Just  from  themselves 
or  even  from  any  universal  and  enlightened 
understanding  of  political  institutions  in  the 
abstract. 

In  our  country  the  element  of  power  is 
peculiarly  diffused.  It  is  not  concentrated, 
as  in  other  countries,  in  what  we  might  call 
the  pure  form  of  a  national  uniformed  police 
establishment,  functioning  as  the  vehicle  of 
a  central  political  will.  Power,  with  us,  U 
something  that  does  of  coiirse  exist  to  some 
extent  in  co\irts  of  law  and  in  police  esUb- 
llshments.  But  it  also  exists  in  many  other 
American  institutions.  It  exists  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  though  not  nearly  to  the  de- 
gree the  Marxists  claim.  Sometimes,  unfor- 
tunately, it  exists  in  irregular  forces — in 
underworld  groups,  criminal  gangs,  or  in- 
formal associations  of  a  vigilante  nature 

capable  of  terrorizing  their  fellow  citizens  in 
one  degree  or  another.  Alxive  all.  It  exists 
in  the  delicate  compulsions  of  our  social  life; 
the  force  of  community  opinion  within  our 
country;  in  the  respect  we  have  for  the  good 
opinion  of  oiu-  neighbors.  For  reasons 
highly  complex,  we  Americans  place  upwn 
ourselves  quite  extraordinary  obligations  of 
conformity  to  the  group  in  utterance  and 
behavior,  and  this  sort  of  thing  seems  to  be 
growing  rather  than  declining  as  a  feat\ire 
of  our  national  life.  All  these  things  can 
cause  us  to  modify  ovir  behavior  in  many 
ways  which  are.  perhaps,  disagreeable  to 
ourselves;  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  word 
power  means.  They  bring  us  to  put  re- 
straints upon  o\irselves  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  would  be  required  of  people,  and 
imposed  upon  them  only  by  the  straight- 
forward exercise  of  the  central  police 
authority. 


Now  I  am  not  taking  exception  to  this  cu- 
rious diffusion  within  American  life  of  the 
power  to  make  men  conform  to  given  pat- 
terns of  behavior.  It  has  both  advantages 
and  dangers.  It  represents  unquestionably 
a  manner  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
Individual  against  the  more  dangeroxu  and 
humiliating  forms  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
in  normal  times. 

But  we  must  not  permit  this  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  as  power  does 
exist  and  must  exist  and  is,  in  fact,  not  a 
regrettable  departure  from  the  norm  of  so- 
cial decorum,  but  a  necessity  of  civilization, 
flowing  from  certain  facts  about  human  na- 
ture, certain  imperfections  if  you  will,  that 
are  quite  basic,  that  have  been  there  sines 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  that  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  corrected  by  any  man-made  device, 
whether  institutional  or  educational.  It  is 
these  things  I  conceive  the  chiu-ch  to  have  in 
mind  when  it  speaks  of  original  sin.  They 
are  things  that  provide  one  of  the  main  keys 
to  the  understanding  of  history,  insofar  as 
we  are  capable  of  understanding  it  at  alL 
They  lie  at  the  heart  of  oiu-  problem  of  liv- 
ing together  as  human  belrgs  within  the 
borders  of  this  land.  And  they  also  lie  at 
the  heart — and  this  Is  the  burden  of  my 
song — of  our  problem  of  living  side  by  sids 
with  other  hiunan  societies  within  ths 
broader  framework  of  this  planet. 

Whoever  would  understand  foreign  affairs, 
therefore,  cannot  and  will  not  do  it  by  un- 
derstanding merely  the  intricacies  of  tariffs 
or  the  various  classiflcations  of  treaties  ot 
the  ways  in  which  the  United  Nations  Char, 
ter  differs  from  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  techniques  of  sampling 
mass  opinion — at  least  not  by  understand- 
ing these  things  alone.  International  affairs 
are  primarily  a  matter  of  the  behavior  of 
governments.  But  the  behavior  of  govern- 
ments is  in  turn  a  matter  of  the  behavior 
of  individual  man  in  the  political  context 
and  of  the  workings  of  all  those  basic  Im- 
pulses—national feeling,  charity.  amblUon. 
fear.  Jealoiuy.  egotism,  and  group  attach, 
ment — which  are  the  stuff  of  his  behavior  in 
the  community  of  other  men. 

Whoever  does  not  understand  these  things 
will  never  understand  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  interrelationships  of  nations.  And 
he  will  not  learn  these  things  from  any 
courses  that  purport  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional affairs  alone.  He  will  learn  them  only 
from  those  things  which  have  been  recog- 
nized for  thousands  of  years  as  the  essentials 
of  humanistic  study:  from  history  Itself, 
and  from  all  those  more  subtle  and  reveal- 
ing expressions  of  man's  nature  that  go  by 
the  name  of  art  and  literature. 

I  would  say.  therefore:  let  the  interna- 
tional affairs  course  stand  as  an  addendum 
to  basic  instruction  in  the  humanities.  Let 
It  stand  as  an  exercise  in  which  the  student 
is  told  to  take  those  things  that  he  has  al- 
ready learned  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  human  animal  and  to  note  in  what  curi- 
ous and  marvelous  ways  they  find  their  ulti- 
mate expression  in  the  behavior  of  govern- 
ments. Let  foreign  relations  be  viewed  as 
one  area,  an  extremely  important  one,  in 
which  these  laws  of  nature  work  themselves 
out.  But  let  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  its  basic  com- 
ponents. Let  no  one  be  permitted  to  think 
that  he  is  learned  in  something  called  a 
science  of  international  relations  unless  he 
is  learned  in  the  essentials  of  the  political 
process  from  the  grassroots  up  and  has  been 
taught  to  look  soberly  and  unsparingly,  but 
also  with  charity  and  sympathy,  at  his  fel- 
low human  beings.  International  affairs  are 
not  a  science.  And  there  is  no  understand- 
ing of  international  affairs  that  does  not 
embrace  understanding  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual. 

If  these  principles  are  observed — and  only, 
in  my  opinion,  if  they  are  observed— wUl 
we  be  able  to  free  ourselves  from  the  ener- 
vating strain  of  utopianUm  that  has  been 
present   In    the    teaching   of    International 
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alTalrs  In  our  country  In  recent  decades.  By 
this  I  mean  teaching  that  portrays  incor- 
rectly the  nature  of  otu"  world  environment 
and  our  relation  to  it  and  encourages  stu- 
dents to  disregard  the  urgent  real  require- 
ments of  International  life  In  favor  of  the 
cultivation  of  artificial  and  Impractical 
visions  of  world  betterment.  As  many  of  you 
know,  this  argument  about  the  philosophy 
of  our  approach  to  our  problems  of  foreign 
relations  is  one  that  has  been  agitating  our 
academic  communities  quite  intensely  in 
recent  months.  I  am  myself,  by  public  con- 
fession, a  partisan  in  this  dispute.  This  is 
not  the  time  or  place  to  pursue  the  argu- 
ment. I  would  only  say  that  ftirther  ex- 
posure to  the  bitter  realities  of  the  practice 
of  international  relations,  in  a  place  where 
these  realities  are  about  as  bitter  as  they 
can  conceivably  be.  has  only  strengthened 
my  conviction  that  the  shortcomings  in  the 
teaching  of  International  affairs,  and  pri- 
marily  the  leanings  toward  shallow  and 
Utopian  interpretations  represent,  in  their 
ultimate  effect,  a  most  important  ceiling  of 
our  ability  to  handle  ourselves  effectively  in 
world  affairs.  They  find  their  reflection  very 
markedly  in  the  great  commercial  mass 
media,  with  all  their  enormovis  secondary 
educational  responsibility;  and  through 
them,  and  through  other  channels  as  well, 
they  place  their  stamp  on  the  ability  of  men 
in  government  to  understand  the  nature  of 
their  problems  and  to  react  to  those  prob- 
lems intelligently.  This  is  admittedly  largely 
a  question  of  general  educational  level  and 
not  Just  of  the  philosophical  tenor  of  courses 
on  foreign  affairs;  but  that  Is  precisely  my 
point.  Until  we  can  achieve  a  deeper  and 
more  realistic  understanding  generally 
among  the  influential  strata  of  this  country, 
as  to  what  is  really  involved  in  the  process 
of  international  relations,  I  fear  we  will  not 
succeed  in  reducing  appreciably  the  num- 
ber of  bewildering  and  painful  surprises  our 
people  derive  from  the  unfolding  of  inter- 
national events,  or  the  incidence  of  recrimi- 
nation and  bitterness  on  the  domestic  plane 
to  which  such  surprises  often  give  rise. 

So  much  for  the  teaching  of  the  under- 
standing of  International  affairs.  Now  a 
word  about  the  teaching  of  the  practice  of 
It.  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  In 
the  country  engaged,  either  entirely  or  partly. 
In  this  sort  of  teaching.  I  think  they  have 
done  flne  work,  otir  own  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  in  particular.  I  think  that  they  de- 
serve every  support.  What  I  am  about  to  say 
Is  not  in  criticism  of  them  but  rather  by 
way  of  defense  of  them  against  the  pressures 
to  which  I  know  they  must  from  time  to 
time  b«  subjected. 

The  participation  of  Individual  Americans 
In  international  activity  takes  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  That  is  true  even  within  the  frame- 
work of  Government  work  alone.  This  va- 
riety is  so  great  that  no  Institution  could 
hope  to  give  what  could  be  called  complete 
vocational  training,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  for  work  in  the  International  field. 
A  man  who  enters  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  or  goes  abroad  in  the  em- 
ploy of  any  great  American  concern,  com- 
mercial or  philanthropic,  la  apt  to  find  him- 
self dealing  with  the  most  amazing  diversity 
of  problems.  This  lies  In  the  nature  of  In- 
ternational life  Itself,  and  of  necessity — 
whatever  the  man's  function — of  reconciling 
conflicting  national  outlooks  and  cxistoms. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  the  only  qualities  that 
bind  together  the  ability  of  people  to  measure 
up  to  these  various  sorts  of  functions  are 
the  general  qualities  of  understanding, 
adaptability,  tact,  and  common  sense.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  true  of  the  Foreign  Servics  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

But  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  with 
great  force  on  many  occasions  in  the  course 
of  a  Foreign  Service  career  that  these  qual- 
ities I  have  been  talking  about  are  more  ones 
of  character  than  of  intellect.  Both  things 
are  involved  here,  of  course,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  Is  any  full  and  valid  dlstlno- 


tion  between  them.  The  man  of  real  char- 
acter is  \isually  not  lacking  in  a  certain  sort 
of  wisdom,  and  the  really  wise  man  is  never 
without  character:  for  imdefManding  in  the 
deepest  sense,  involves  knowledge  of  self,  and 
knowledge  of  one's  self  requires  an  effort  of 
the  wUl  as  well  as  of  the  intellect  and  In- 
volves something  of  that  struggle  with  con- 
science which  Is  the  very  essence  of  man's 
moral  growth.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  get  lost 
in  terminology.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  In 
order  that  a  man  may  be  useful  in  the  tasks 
of  service  in  the  international  field,  he  re- 
quires dignity  both  of  the  intellect  and  of 
character.  The  two  are  linked  together  in 
curious  ways,  and  what  I  am  Ulklng  about 
here  may  be  a  matter  of  emphasis.  But  as 
between  the  two.  it  is  character  which  in  my 
opinion  is  unquestionably  the  more  impor- 
tant and  upon  which  the  emphasis  of  the 
training  should  lie. 

As  one  who  has  been  In  charge  of  Foreign 
Service  establishments  at  one  time  or 
another.  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  I 
would  like  my  subordinates  to  be  well-dls- 
cipllned  both  in  mind  and  in  character;  but 
if  I  had  to  choose.  I  would  take  any  day  the 
man  on  whose  character  I  oould  depend,  even 
though  I  had  to  nurse  him  along  in  his 
thinking,  rather  than  the  man  whoee  mind 
might  have  been  trained  but  whose  character 
was  unformed  or  undependable.  The  qual- 
ities of  honor,  loyalty,  generosity,  considera- 
tion for  others,  and  sense  of  obligation  to 
others,  have  been  the  guts  of  usefulness  and 
effectiveness  in  the  Foreign  Service,  as  I 
have  known  it.  They  may  be  that  In  other 
walks  of  life,  too.  for  all  I  know;  but  I  am 
speaking  here  only  of  work  In  the  foreign 
field,  which  I  know. 

This  was  true  even  In  the  more  distant 
days,  when  government  was  easier  to  be  a 
part  of.  when  the  relationship  of  the  In- 
dividual officer  to  his  superiors  rested  on 
rather  old-fashioned  assumptions  that  made 
things  rather  simple  and  uncompUcated  for 
both  parties  and  permitted  the  officer  to 
concentrate  his  attention  almost  entirely  on 
the  external  aspects  of  his  work.  But  how 
much  truer  it  is  today,  when  so  much  more 
U  asked  of  the  Individual  and  so  little 
help  is  given  him.  In  our  present  contro- 
versial age,  when  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the 
sudden  impact  of  the  hideoiis  problem  of 
himoan  disloyalty  are  whipping  our  estab- 
lished Institutions  about  like  trees  In  a 
storm,  the  position  of  the  professional  civil 
servant  can  become  the  center  of  some  of 
the  most  severe  strains  and  tensions  our 
society  knows.  In  this  day  of  bigness  and 
Impersonality,  of  security  clearances  and 
loyalty  investigations,  of  swollen  staffs  and 
managerial  specialists — In  thSs  day.  In  short, 
of  the  fading  vitality  of  the  individual 
relationship  in  government — it  requires  a 
special  manliness  and  fortitude  for  the  civil 
servant  to  stride  confidently  along  the  path 
of  his  duties,  to  retain  his  serenity  (rf  mind 
and  confidence  In  the  future,  to  find  the 
deeper  roots  of  understanding  of  his  own 
country  and  the  deeper  soiirces  of  faith  in 
the  utility  of  what  he  Is  doing. 

In  all  these  things,  my  friends,  the  of- 
ficial will  not  be  much  helped  by  memorized 
facts  or  by  acquired  techniques.  He  will  not 
be  much  helped  by  erudition,  as  distinct  from 
understanding.  He  will  be  helped  primarily 
by  those  qualities  of  cotirage  and  resolution 
that  make  it  possible  for  men  to  have  that 
quality  we  call  Independence  of  character, 
to  face  the  loneliness  and  opprobrium  this 
sometimes  involves,  and  to  stand  up  like 
men  for  their  friends  and  their  beliefs  and 
their  sense  of  duty  to  the  national  tradition. 

Now  It  is  my  Impression,  from  the  recol- 
lection of  my  days  as  an  undergraduate,  as 
well  as  from  the  associations  I  have  had 
with  the  university  in  recent  years,  that  the 
things  I  have  been  talking  about  here — 
namely,  understanding  bfwed  on  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  humanities,  and  character  based  on  . 
•n  uncompromising  Integrity  In  all  personal 


as8oclatl(Mia — are  the  very  essence  of  • 
Princeton  education  and  represent  goals  to 
which  this  university  has  clung  in  the  face 
of  very  considerable  pressures  of  the  time 
which  tended  to  divert  it  in  other  directions. 
My  plea,  therefore,  is  not  that  thU  university 
depart  one  Jot  from  its  established  principles 
when  it  approaches  the  problem  of  teaching 
international  affairs.  It  is  rather  that  it  not 
permit  itself  to  be  persuaded  by  anytxxly 
that  there  is  anything  in  this  subject  at 
international  relations  that  makes  redundant 
any  part  of  the  traditional  Princeton  train- 
ing or  calls  for  anything  in  particular  beyond 
what  this  Princeton  training  aims  to  achieve, 
and  does  when  it  is  at  its  best.  I 

If  men  on  this  campus  want  to  prepare 
themselves  for  work  in  the  international 
field,  then.  I  would  say:  let  them  read  their 
Bible  and  their  Shakespeare,  their  Plutarch 
and  their  Gibbon,  perhaps  even  their  Latin 
and  their  Greek,  and  let  them  guard  as  the 
most  precious  of  their  possessions  that  con- 
cept of  personal  conduct  which  has  grown 
up  in  this  institution  around  the  honor  sys- 
tem, but  of  which  the  honor  system  is  only 
a  part  and  a  sjrmbol.  Let  them  g\iard  that 
code  of  behavior  which  means  that  men  learn 
to  act  toward  each  other  with  honor  and 
truthfulness  and  loyalty,  to  bestow  con- 
fidence where  confidence  is  asked,  and  to 
build  within  themselves  those  qualities  ot 
self-discipline  and  self-restraint  on  which 
alone — as  it  seems  to  me — the  integrity  of 
a  public  servlos  must  be  foimded.  If  It  Is 
to  rest  secure. 

If  these  things  are  clung  to  and  cultivated, 
then  Princeton  will  be  doing  what  is  most 
important  to  prepare  her  sons  to  confront 
the  problems  of  international  life,  whether 
as  citizens  <»  as  public  servants.  Whatever 
else  can  be  taught  them  about  the  immediate 
contemporary  facts  of  international  life  will 
b3  a  useful  superstructure — but  only  that. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINOTOir 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  itifonnation  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Rioord  a  copy  of  House 
Joint  Memorial  6  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  approved  by 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  on 
February  7. 1953,  and  by  the  upper  house 
on  February  23.  1958. 

This  memorial  deals  with  the  same 
subject  matter  as  my  H.  R.  2728,  re- 
questing that  the  lake  to  be  formed  by 
the  impounding  of  waters  behind  Mc- 
Nary  Dam  be  named  Lake  Wallula  and 
emphasizes  anew  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  my  State  of  Washington  in  per- 
petuating this  historic  name. 
The  memorial  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  6 
To   the   HoTiorable   Dtoight    D.    Siaenhoxoer, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  National  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army: 
We.   your   memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House   of  Representatives   of   the   State  of 
Washington  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

Whereas  a  lake  Is  being  formed  by  the 
Impounding  of  waters  behind  SCcNary  Dam 
on  the  Coliunbia  River;  ana 
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Wbereaa  selection  of  a  proper  name  for 
thl«  lake  la  of  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  most  historic  sites  In 
the  State  of  Washington  will  be  obliterated 
In  Its  entirety  by  said  backwaters;  and 

Whereas  this  site,  known  as  Wallula.  was 
the  location  of  Fort  Walla  Walla,  one  of  the 
early  military  posts  In  the  Northwest;  the 
terminus  of  early  river  transportation  where 
freight  and  passengers  transferred  to  over- 
land transportation  to  reach  the  mining 
sections  of  Idaho  and  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  eastern  Washington;  and  also  the 
terminus  of  the  flrst  railroad  to  be  con- 
structed In  the  State  of  Washington,  namely, 
the  Baker  Railroad,  which  connected  the 
head  of  navigation  with  the  pioneer  settle- 
ment of  Walla  Walla:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  in 
leffialative  session  cusembled.  That  we  re- 
spectftUly  petition  the  Honorable  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  National  Defense, 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  that  this  historic  place  be  conunemo- 
rated  for  the  fut\ue  by  giving  the  name 
Lake  Wallula  to  that  body  of  water  which 
Will  Inundate  Its  original  site;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Im- 
mediately transmit  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
Preakleiat  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  SUtee  Army,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houae  of  RepreeentatlTes,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Waahlngton  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

PaiMd  tbt  houM  February  7,  1053. 
R.  MoaT  FaaTM. 
Speaker  of  the  Houje. 

Paued  the  aanate  February  23,  IBSS. 
IMMITT  T.  ANDsaaoir. 
frmidtiit  of  the  Senate. 


A  Sicdaci  History  of  Um  American 
Tariff  SysiMB 

EXTSN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NSW  roue 
IN  TtSB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  pleasure  In  inserting  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  a  letter  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  Hon.  William 
S.  Bennet.  a  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Bennet  has  made  a  lifelong  study 
of  the  American  tariff  system  and  is  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  country 
on  this  subject.  I  believe  that  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  of  great  interest  to  students 
of  the  tariff  and  its  effect  upon  our  home 
market  and  foreign  trade  in  generaL 

The  article  follows: 

jAinxaaT  29. 1923. 
BRoa,  New  Tobx  Tnoa: 

Aa  the  Detroit  Board  of  Oomiaeroe  la  olrou- 
latig  a  BUUment  of  Poliqr  oa  United  Statee 
For^gn  Trade  and  Fnrelga  Aid  Foliotoa 
wtUeh  can  be  ooastrued  (and  la  lo  coaatrued 
la  aom*  quartart)  ai  advoeating  the  adop. 
tlon  or  a  fr««-trada  polley  for  the  U&ltad 
■tataa,  Ihoaa,  of  whom  X  am  one,  who  do  not 
baUtvt  ta  a  fraa-trade  pollof  tor  the  United 
BUtea  have  a  duty  to  rtcaU.  diapaaaloaataly; 


to  the  public  recollection  a  few  uncontro- 
verted  facts. 

There  are  In  the  present  Congress  B6  Sen- 
ators and  435  Bouse  Members^  No  one  of 
these  was  elected  on  a  free-trade  platform, 
or  Is  a  known  freetrader.  The  sole  free- 
trader In  Congress  In  1909,  1923.  or  1930  was 
the  late  Ellison  D.  Smith,  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  who  voted  consistently 
against  the  protective  tariff  provisions  of  the 
tariff  acts  of  those  respective  years,  so  far 
as  they  came,  singly,  before  the  Senate,  and 
then  voted  against  each  of  the  bills  on  final 
passage. 

Since  1856 — 96  years — the  campaign  of 
1802  has  been  the  only  successful  Presiden- 
tial campaign  conducted  on  an  antlprotec- 
tive  basis.  A  President,  Senate  and  Houae 
were  all  elected  on  that  basis.  Neverthe- 
less, the  act  which  the  Congress  sent  to 
President  Cleveland  contained  definite  pro- 
tective featxu-es.  President  Cleveland  de- 
nounced the  act  as  an  Instrument  of  per- 
fidy and  dlshoner.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
party  regularity,  he  permitted  it  to  become  a 
law  without  his  signature. 

The  House,  immediately  thereafter,  elected 
Ih  1894,  was  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
President  McKlrfley  and  a  Republican  Senate 
and  House  were  elected  in  1896,  and  the 
Dlngley  Tariff  Act  of  1897  was  promptly  en- 
acted 

In  1928,  the  Democratic  platform  oon- 
talued  the  statement,  "Some  lnd\atrles  have 
been  benefited  by  the  tariff."  Since  July  4, 
1789,  when  President  Washington  signed  the 
flrst  protective  tariff  act  (described  as  such 
later,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Supreme 
Court)  this  country  has  never,  at  any  tlBoe, 
been  on  a  free-trade  basis.  The  Underwood 
Tariff  Act  of  October  13,  1913,  paaaed  by  a 
Democratic  Senate  and  House  and  signed  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  not  a  free- 
trade  act. 

The  preeent  trade  agreement  law  haa  been 
on  the  statute  books  since  June  12.  1934.  No 
person  can  point  to  one  single  American 
industry  or  one  agricultural  product  which 
baa  been  benefited  by  any  of  the  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  Ita  provlslona.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  1034  act,  it 
waa  widely  believed  that  the  agreements 
made  under  It  were  really  treaties  requiring 
Senate  ratification.  However,  the  Congress 
which  passed  the  act  repealed  the  long  stand- 
ing law  which  would  hate  permitted  this 
question  to  be  tested  in  the  courts.  The 
1P34  act  was  a  short  t«!rm  act,  requiring  ex- 
tension at  Intervals.  Democratic  Congresses 
authorized  these  extensions  from  time  to 
time.  The  80th  Congress,  elected  In  1946, 
had  a  slight  Republican  majority  in  each  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  It  amended  the  act 
In  a  way  which  It  deemed  necessary  and  then 
extended  it  for  1  year.  The  Democratic  Con- 
gress elected  in  1948  r«'pealed  these  amend- 
ments but  the  Democriitlc  Congress,  elected 
In  1950,  reenacted  more  than  the  provisions 
enacted  by  the  Republican  80th  Congress. 
Tbey  are  the  law  now. 

The  RepubUcan  80th  Congress  Inserted  a 
peril  point  provision,  but  did  not  legislate 
the  escape  clause  because  the  escape-clause 
machinery  was  set  up  by  the  administra- 
tion under  a  bipartisan  agreement.  The 
Democratic  81st  Congress  removed  the  peril 
point  provision  In  time  so  that  It  wo\ild  not 
be  Invoked  in  the  then -pending  Annecy 
agreement.  The  Democratic  82d  Congress 
not  only  restored  the  iierll  point  provision 
but  added  a  legislative  requirement  for  the 
Incliislon  of  escape  claiues  in  trade  agree- 
menU  and  set  up  criteria  and  machinery  for 
the  domestic  application  of  clauaea. 

Although  we  have  had  DemooraUo  Oon< 
greeaea  continuously  alnoe  192S,  eaoept  the 
80th  Coagreaa  In  1947-49,  the  Denoerata 
have  paralttad  the  lUpublioaa  Tariff  Act  of 
19S0  to  raaaala  ai  our  baalo  tariff  law.  with 
mai\j  of  Its  provlslona  natthat  amended  aor 
affected  by  any  of  the  trade  agreamaatk  Mo 
other  tariff  act  In  our  history  evar  ramalaed 
10  long  oontlnuoualy  on  the  itatuta  books. 


A  featxire  of  both  the  1922  and  1930  tariff 
acts,  recommended  by  Republicans  and  en- 
dorsed by  Woodrow  Wilson.  Is  the  bipartisan 
tariff  commission.  Under  It,  the  President, 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  tariff  com- 
mission, can  Increase  or  decrease  any  tariff 
rate,  not  to  exceed  50  percent 

Under  this  provision.  Presidents  Coolldge, 
Hoover,  and  F.  D.  Roosevelt  each-  Increased 
tariff  rates.  Under  the  escape  provision,  the 
tariff  commission  made  recommendations  of 
tfu-lff  Increases  to  Presifdent  Truman,  some 
of  which  he  has  approved  and  others  of 
which  he  has  rejected.  Under  the  eecape 
provision.  President  Truman,  in  the  cases 
where  he  has  rejected  the  tariff  commission 
recommendations,  has  been  obliged  to  send 
his  reasons  for  doing  so  to  each  House  of 
Congress. 

Before  saying  something  further  about  the 
reciprocal  legislation,  and  what  has  been 
done  under  it,  brief  mention  Is  made  of  the 
International  Trade  Organlxation.  This  or- 
ganization was  created  by  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  various  (57)  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  held  at  Havana. 
Cuba,  from  November  1947  to  March  1940. 
Its  provisions  were  not  binding  on  any  coun- 
try untU  that  country  had  ratified  It.  Mo 
one  who  was  familiar  with  the  history  at  the 
United  Statee  and  knew  Its  firm  belief  In  Its 
Independent  sovereignty  for  this  country, 
ever  expected  our  country  to  ratify  this  agree- 
ment and  It  has  not.  Recent  Congresses  have 
not  even  reported  It  out  of  committee  la 
either  branch.  It  U  pretty  dead  In  this  coun- 
try. Only  one  country,  Liberia,  has  ratified 
It  unoondltknaUy.  Australia  ratified  it  on 
the  condition  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  SUtea  ratify  It.  but  this  has  not 
come  about. 

Frealdent  Trtunan,  en  doubtful  authority, 
attempted  to  put  eome  of  Ite  provlatona  Into 
effect  through  OATT.  Under  the  Trade 
Agreemente  Act  of  1984  and  Its  exunalona. 
there  has  been  considerable  activity. 

Numerous  bilateral  agrecmenU  have  been 
entered  into  with  various  eountrtee.  Under 
the  law,  when  an  agreement  with,  say  Hon- 
duraa.  reduoee  the  United  SUtes  tariff  on 
honey.  It  reducee  the  tariff  on  honey  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  Sutes  from  every 
other  country.  Therefore,  one  of  the  greateet 
beneficiaries  under  theee  agreemenu  waa 
RussU  which  had  benefited  by  every  conces- 
sion the  United  Statee  had  made  to  any 
coxmtry.  without  Itself  nuiklng  a  single 
reciprocal  tariff  conceselon,  either  to  the 
United  States  or  to  any  other  country.  At 
a  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switaerland,  In  1947 
of  representatives  of  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  which  had  entered  Into  recip- 
rocal trade  agreemenu.  a  general  i^reement 
on  tariffs  and  trade  was  provisionally  entered 
Into.  Ordinarily,  it  Is  referred  to  as  "OATT." 
It  has  been  amended  at  subsequent  meetings 
and  has  received  provisionally  the  approval 
of  representatives  of  34  nations.  The  repre- 
sentatlvea  of  the  United  SUtes  claimed  au- 
thority for  them  to  sign  exUted  under  the 
Ttadc  Agreemenu  Act.  The  exUtenoe  of  any 
siich  authority  Is  gravely  doubted.  OATT 
haa  never  been  submitted  to  Congress  for 
ratification.  When  Oongrees  exUnded  the 
Trade  Agreemenu  Act  In  1951.  It  Inserted  a 
provision  that  enactment  of  the  extension 
die  not  Indicate  congressional  approval  or 
disapproval  of  OATT. 

The  seventh  and  most  recent  meeting  of 
OATT  waa  held  at  Oeneva.  SwltMrland.  Oc- 
tober 2-November  10,  1952.  and  an  eighth 
session  has  been  announced  for  September 
17.  1983.  *^ 

At  thta  eeventh  aeealon.  Belgium.  1  of  the 
84  algnatary  powers  announced  Ita  deolalon 
to  flrst  reetrtot,  and  laur  to  bar,  automobile 
imports  BO  that  by  1984  a  virtual  embargo 
on  imports  of  foreign  ears  Into  Belgium 
would  be  in  effeet.  The  plan  U  to  foster 
the  Belgian  automobile  industry  by  roreing 
outside  maaufaoturera  to  set  up  planu  In 
Belgium  and  thus  employ  Belgian  labor. 
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This  decision,  of  course,  runs  directly  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  OATT,  but  Bel- 
glum,  as  can  any  other  nation,  can  Ignore 
OATT,  If  It  wlshee  to.  Tour  representative 
In  Oeneva,  commenting,  on  Novemberl2,  on 
this  action  of  Belgium,  said,  InUr  alia,  "The 
removal  of  quantitative  controls  on  Imports 
by  members  of  the  western  community  of 
trading  nations  seems  to  be  about  as  distant 
an  objective  as  at  any  time  since  World 
War  U"  and  also  sUted  that  the  "Belgian 
Government  does  not  even  pretend  that  this 
action  Is  consistent  with  lU  obligation  as  a 
member  of  the  general  agreement.  Nor 
can  Belgium  aver  to  be  a  backward  country 
or  one  with  general  balance-of-paymenU 
dimculties." 

In  past  years,  other  signatory  countries  in 
Eiu-ope  and  South  America  have  similarly 
disregarded  their  agreemenu  under  OATT. 
Instances  of  such  violations  by  other  ooun- 
trlee  are  reported  In  the  1949-52  yearbooks 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlea.  The  so- 
called  cheese  amendmenu,  by  which  o\u 
country  set  quotas  on  ImporU  of  dairy  prod- 
ucU.  are  held,  by  OATT  contracting  parties, 
to  be  in  violation  of  OATT. 

Probably  every  ouUUndlng  economist  In 
the  world,  certainly  an  Impressive  majority 
of  them,  would,  as  of  todsy.  stau  that  the 
greatest  ImpedlmenU  to  InUrnatlonal  trade 
are  not  ordinary  tariffs  but  quantlutlve  re- 
strictions, preferential  Uriffs,  such  as  the 
OtUwa  agreement,  monetary  license  restric- 
tions such  as  exist  In  many  countries,  and 
various  devloee. 

Probably  our  country  reeorte  to  fewer  of 
such  uade  impedlntenU  than  doee  any  other 
country  of  comparable  International  trade. 
Why  do  not  other  countries,  with  their  com- 
mendable slogan,  "Trade,  not  aid,"  ever  refer 
to  what  I  have  already  pointed  out,  but  alao 
to  the  followlngt 

Firet.  If  eome  rates  m  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  are  felt  to  be  too  high,  anyone,  Amerl* 
can  or  foreign,  can  apply  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlasloner  for  a  reduction  In  rates.  That 
Commlaalon,  with  Preeldentlal  approval,  can 
Inereaae  or  deoreaae  any  tariff  rau  up  to  80 
percent.  Some  foreigners  have  acted  under 
this  sUtutory  provision  and  obtained  reduc- 
tions. Under  the  Trade  Agreemenu  Act,  this 
provision  appllee,  now,  only  to  ratee  not 
changed  by  trade  agreemenu. 

Second.  In  addition  to  the  tariff  Incrsaaes 
already  referred  to,  made  by  PreeldenU  Cool- 
ldge, Hoover,  and  F.  D.  Rooeevelt.  Preeldent 
Truman,  under  the  "eecap-*"  clause  of  the 
preeent  law,  has,  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commlaalon.  alao  made  some 
Increasee. 

Third.  Many  Indtistrlee  now  have  applica- 
tions for  tariff  Increasee  now  pending  under 
the  "eecape"  clause. 

Fourth.  AfUr  163  continuous  and  consecu- 
tive years  under  the  protective  tariff  system, 
the  national  wealth  U  now  the  greatest  In  lU 
history.  Read  any  periodical  and  Preeldent 
Truman's  message  of  January  14,  1968.  for 
detalla. 

Fifth.  Of  the  34  OATT  natlona.  not  one 
la  on  a  free-trade  baals. 

Sixth.  About  two-thirds  of  our  imports, 
largely  noncompetitive,  come  In  duty  free. 
Seventh.  0\ir  preeent  tariff  raU,  aa  de- 
ereaaed  by  our  bilateral  agreemenu  la  the 
loweet  In  our  hiatory — Slower  than  the  act  of 
July  4.  1789,  which  had,  at  least  a  6  percent 
rate  on  each  Import.    No  free  llat  at  all. 

Bight.  While  our  exporU  for  the  calendar 
years  1981  and  1982  each  exceeded  our  Im- 
porU. the  differenoe.  In  each  year  was  lees 
than  m  any  reeent  year. 

Mlath.  The  auggeatloa  that  our  eouatry 
increase  lU  exporU  800  percent  annually  U 
aimply  sheer  nonaenae.  Our  Importa  are 
made  by  Indlvtduala  in  aocordanoe  with  in- 
dividual needs  and  desires.  The  Oovern- 
meat  has  no  ooatrol  over  them. 

Tenth,  "nie  tartff  polley  to  which  the  Bs« 
publican  Oongrass  is  committed  is  that  con* 
taiasd  la  the  INI  party  platform.    Bines 


1861 — 91  years — ^when  In  power,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  legislated  In  accordance  with 
every  platform  promise  except  its  1928  antl- 
lynching  plank,  which  the  Senate  had  the 
power  to  block.  No  other  party  in  any  coun- 
try has  as  good  a  record  as  to  following  prom- 
ises with  performance. 

Eleventh.  The  platform  states  (1)  We  fa- 
vor the  expansion  of  mutually  advantageous 
world  trade.  (2)  To  further  this  objective, 
we  shall  press  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination practices  against  our  exporU 
such  as  preferential  tariffs,  monetary  license 
restrictions,  and  other  arbitrary  devices.  (3) 
Our  reciprocal  trade  agreemenu  will  be  en- 
tered into  and  maintained  |  on  a  basis  of  true 
reciprocity  and  to  safeguard  our  domestic 
enterprises  and  the  pasn-olls  of  our  workers 
against  unfair  import  competition.)  (Matter 
in  brackeU  supplied.)  This  Is  an  American 
plank  such  as  has  been  in  every  Republican 
plaUorm  (except  1948)  since  1860.  "Mutually 
advantageous"  means  what  It  says;  so  does 
the  next  sentence.  There  are  many  discrim- 
inations against  our  exporU. 

The  last  sentence  Is  plain:  "true  reciproc- 
ity" means  that  our  higher  standard  of  living, 
our  higher  wage  scales  and  the  production  of 
our  own  fields,  factories,  foresu,  and  mlnee 
will  be  protected  from  unfair  Import  com- 
petition made  possible  by  lower  wages  and 
lower  sUndards  of  living  In  competing  eoun- 
trtee. No  other  construction  of  the  language 
la  poeslble. 

Twelfth.  Up  to  now.  I  have  expressed  noth- 
ing In  the  way  of  a  personal  opinion.  I 
doee  with  one.  Baaed  on  over  80  years  In 
public  life,  I  regard  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  legislation  as  the  moet  potentially 
harmful  bualness  legislation  that  has  been 
paaaed  since  the  Tariff  Act  of  1887. 
Very  truly  youra. 

WnxuM  8.  Bamrar. 


Bart  Red  Plot  To  Snoak  Draft  Iito 
Usiltd  Stattt  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALXroaifu 
XM  THB  ROUSB  OF  RSPRB8BNTATXVX8 

Friday.  February  6,  19S3 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  which  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  now  employ- 
ing to  break  the  American  will  Is  their 
support  of  the  illegal  trade  in  narcotics. 

On  Pebruary  25.  1953.  I  brought  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
drugs  from  Red  China  are  being  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  In  an  ever- 
increasing  supply.  I  further  pointed  out 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  using 
the  money  gained  from  this  insidious 
traffic  to  build  up  their  war  machine  to 
take  American  lives. 

The  following  article,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  of 
March  2.  1953.  supports  every  word  of 
my  contention  that  the  Houae  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  AoUvlUes  should 
make  the  drug  trafBo  from  Red  China 
an  Item  high  on  lit  mutt  Ust  of  Invts- 
Uffatlona: 
Bmui  M8  Plov  vo  SNaax  Dauat  Zmto  T7mxx» 

•ratM  ABMT 

(By  Jtiry  Ortaat) 

Ohlattt  Oommualstt  have  ualtashtd  a 
fantastic  plot  %o  ruin  the  United  (Matta 
armies  la  Korea  and  Japan  through  the  cheap 
pcddllnf  of  harola,  It  wat  Itarntd  yttltrday% 


The  move  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
matter  has  reached  White  House  levels,  where 
the  problem  Is  under  study  by  the  President. 

Almost  all  the  drugs  reach  the  troops 
through  British  Hong  Kong  and  the  sales  are 
gathering  in  a  goodly  supply  of  dollars- 
United  States  that  Is — ^for  the  Chinese. 

There  Is  no  effort  now  to  peddle  the  drugs 
to  frentllne  unite.  The  CommunlsU  are 
working  on  the  rear  areas  in  Korea,  and  all 
of  Japan. 

om  HtnnMus  ci's  convicteu 

Something  near  100  United  States  soldiers 
were  convicted  by  court-martial  in  1952  in 
Japan  for  possession  of  or  peddling  drugs,  the 
records  show. 

Top  sourcef  in  Washington  told  this  re- 
porter that  China  Is  today  the  wortd's  fore- 
most producer  of  heroin  and  the  CommunlsU 
are  making  a  hot  thing  out  of  shoving  the 
stuff  into  enemy  countries. 

This  Is  a  sort  of  reverse  piece  of  irony. 

An  ofllclal  report  of  1942  steted :  "Wherever 
the  Japanese  Army  goes,  the  drug  traffic  fol- 
lows. In  every  territory  conquered  by  the 
Japanese,  a  large  part  of  the  people  become 
enslaved  with  drtigs." 


xms  aaKX 

Now  the  China  CommunlsU  are  using  the 
same  method  to  bleed  into  the  Japanese  and 
United  Stetes  troop  economy. 

The  Army  Surgeon  Oeneral's  Oflloe  aald 
yesterday,  noting  a  special  report  on  the 
matter  received  recently  after  a  Korean  sur- 
vey, that  It  was  fully  aware  of  the  problem 
but  that  it  la  not  out  of  hand. 

The  use  of  drugs  by  United  States  troops 
waa  described  by  a  apokeaman  as  not  unusu- 
ally great. 


Udisaslaa  lad^tadtsct 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACMUaSHS 

ZN  THB  ROUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  February  19, 19 SS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  the  radio  address 
I  delivered  on  Pebruary  15.  1953,  in 
Worcester.  Mass..  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  groups'  commem- 
oration of  the  S5th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

Taking  part  in  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration at  the  Lithuanian  Naturalisation 
Club,  in  Worcester,  were  the  Lithusmian 
Aid  Associationr  Lithuanian  American 
War  Veterans,  Lithuanian  Naturalization 
Club,  and  Lithuanian  Women's  Club. 

The  address  follows: 

More  as  your  neighbor  than  your  Con- 
greasman,  I  am  happy  to  take  part  In  this 
program  commemorating  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
I  earneetly  wish  we  were  here  to  celebrate 
the  Uberatlon  of  Lithuania  from  Ruaalan 
tyranny,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
with  the  awakening  of  America  and  our  atlU 
free  alUea  to  the  Oommunlat  danger  that 
Joyful  day  will  not  be  too  long  delayed, 

The  progress  of  the  human  race  toward 
emancipation  has  been  long  and  dUBciUt. 
Sometimes  the  freedom  once  gained  has  been 
lost  to  aa  aggressor.  Whenever  that  hap- 
pens the  one  great  hope  of  manklad  Is  en- 
dangered. That  Is  why  we  are  now  ftghtlng 
in  Korea.  That  Is  why  wt  slaesrtly  grltvc 
with  tht  ptoptc  or  Lithuania. 

In  tvtry  •§•  there  have  btaa  tyraatt.  man 
who  waattd  to  gtt  complttt  control  over  the 
Uvtt  of  ptoplt  by  rtduelnf  thtm  lo  slavery. 
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World  htatory  la  filled  with  itoriM  of  th« 
ruin  wad  tb*  auffulnc  promotvd  by  tlMM 
•tU  ohanetcn.  In  th«  and  they  ynm  always 
d«f)Mt«d  tmemxtm  tfa*  paofd*  knew  tb«lr  oon- 
<|ti1iit  unbtttoas  mmI  pwwf  tangly  rwlstml 


In  modem  tlraw  a  new  type  of  tyrant  Is 
■tafting  the  ft«e  worid.  The  Soviet  ambl- 
ttoos  are  the  same  as  the  old  time  con- 
querors bat  their  technique  is  more  deTlltshly 
cunning.  They  advance  in  hypocrisy  pre- 
tending to  be  Ailed  with  kind  helpfulness. 

They  talk  about  democracy  while  at  the 
same  moment  carrying  out  a  program  de- 
signed to  destroy  every  vestige  of  It.  For 
several  years  they  completely  fooled  the 
United  States  and  many  of  our  allies.  Thank 
God  we,  appear  to  be  finally  waking  up  and 
determined  to  stop  the  Russian  scourge 
because  the  truth  of  their  purpose  stands 
clearly  revealed.  Step  by  step  their  Inten- 
tion Is  to  enslave  Anierlca  and  the  world. 
From  here  on  the  remaining  free  peoples  of 
the  world  must  continue  to  build  up  military 
strength  because  pow«T  is  the  one  and  only 
factor  which  tyrants  understand  and  fear. 

We  as  Americans  can  no  longer  afford  the 
foolhardy  attitude  of  being  against  Com- 
munism one  day  a  week  and  then  forgetting 
•bout  U  for  the  other  6  days.  The  Soviet 
regime  U  plotting  and  working  against  us 
7  nights  and  7  days  of  every  week.  Back  In 
1045,  following  the  war's  end.  we  began  to 
disband  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as 
If  our  own  military  personnel  were  our  worst 
enemies.  Everybody  wanted  to  get  back  Into 
their  personal  life  pursuits  and  forget  about 
national  and  world  problems.  We  all  de- 
aired  to  live  again  In  the  childhood  days  of 
this  country  when  two  vast  oceans  separated 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  we  could 
concentrate  la  soUtude  upon  our  own  busl- 
aees. 

But  Stalin  and  the  Kremlin  leaders  did  not 
disband  their  military  power.  They  knew 
better  than  we  did  then  that  the  world  can- 
not exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  They 
went  right  on  building  up  their  military 
might  while  we  were  putting  ours  In  the 
nioth  balls.  We  felt  too  seciire  with  the 
secret  threat  of  the  A-bomb  and  undoubtedly 
that  factor  temporarily  kept  the  Russian  bear 
ftmn  expanding  too  far  and  too  fast.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  keep  him  from  stealthily  In- 
truding in  one  country  on  the  exc\ue  of  set- 
tling a  dvll  war  and  In  another  by  bribing  a 
few  traitors.  While  we  did  nothing  Russia 
followed  up  her  deliberate  plan  to  eliminate 
our  friends  one  by  one.  Always  coming 
'-«ioaer  to  the  big  obJecUve.  the  conquering 
of  America.  Stalin  seemed  to  know  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Kremlin  would  get  the  A- 
bomb  and  thereby  rule  out  the  one  deterring 
threat  we  had  against  him. 

Fortunately,  as  I  have  sald.^we  suddenly 
woke  up.  although  the  hour  was  late  and  we 
■re  stlU  energetlcaUy  trying  to  overtake  the 
wasted  time  during  which  we  allowed  the 
Kremlin  to  achieve  such  great  gains.  How 
did  we  get  our  saving  warning? 

We  got  it  from  startling  realization  of  the 
tragic  truth  of  the  ravage  of  Uthuanla.  At 
first  we  were  only  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
floating  rumors  coming  to  us  about  the  in- 
hnnaan  crudties  taking  place  there  under 
Ihiesleii  occupation. 

Howerer.  we  casuidly  brushed  any  real  con- 
eem  out  of  our  thoughts  on  the  un-Chrls- 
tian  excuse  that  It  was  really  none  of  our 
bwslneea  and.  of  course.  It  was  far  away  from 
us. 

Tet.  la  IMO.  we  decided  Chat  Korea  even 
though  it  waa  much  further  away  needed 
United  Hations  trocqaa  to  protect  Its  Inde- 
pendence. We  had  come  to  a  lltUe  wiser  un- 
derstaading  of  Russian  designs  since  1944. 
Tilthnanla.  Latvia,  and  Sfetonia  were  snatched 
up  by  the  Russians  without  any  great  pro- 
test from  us.  Then  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia were  swallowed  up.  When  the  Krem- 
lin began  to  encroach  upon  Turkey  and  the 


Inmtan  on  fleldi  we  hegan  to  |et  really 
Worried.  We  made  forceful  overtures  to  pr*> 
^at  that  move  from  becoming  completely 
eucceeaful.  We  helped  the  people  of  Prance 
and  Italy  to  feed  themselves  before  the  Reds 
could  entice  them  Into  accepting  fake  com- 
munistic cure-alls.  When  Moscow  ap- 
proached China  we  figured  they  were  biting 
off  more  than  their  digestive  system  could 
take.  But  when  tbey  Inspired  the  Invasion 
of  the  independence  of  South  Korea  the  de- 
cision was  made  that  they  had  gone  too  far, 
that  they  must  be  oppoeed  with  force  some- 
where and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  was 
then  that  cntr  countermove  to  realistically 
check  the  advance  of  Communist  world  en- 
slavement was  launched. 

Whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  induce  the 
Russian  people  themselves  to  revolt  against 
communism  is  doubtful  but  at  least  we  must 
and  can  halt  this  terrible  tyranny  and  make 
the  world's  greatest  robbers  give  back  what 
they  have  stolen.  That  is  easy  to  say  but  Its 
accomplishment  will  be  long  and  trying  on 
ourselves  and  our  freedom-loving  allies.  But 
it  can  and  will  be  done  by  unity  in  sacrifice 
and  perseverance  in  piupose. 

Strength  to  resist  aggression  anywhere  la 
the  first  order  of  our  preservation  and  the 
most  important  necessity  in  the  world  today 
because  it  is  the  price  of  universal  liberty. 

A  man  who  does  not  stand  up  for  bis  friends 
when  they  are  In  trouble,  who  fails  to  assist 
when  they  are  attacked  Will  wind  up  by 
having  no  friends  when  he  desperately  needs 
them.  The  same  Is  true  of  an  individual  na- 
tion. CXur  fatilt  is  that  we  neglected  to 
practically  look  ahead  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  take  measures  of  prevention  be- 
fore an  event  Instead  of  attempting  cor- 
rection afterward.  That  is  why  we  are 
morally  bound  to  take  our  full  share  of  the 
blame  for  the  present  persecution  of  Lithu- 
ania. If  we  bad  had  the  foresight  to  clearly 
and  courageously  announce  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  that  we  would  not  tolerate  In- 
ternatictnal  kidnaping  of  one  nation  by  an- 
other. Lithuania  and  the  other  suppressed 
naUons  might  stiU  be  free.  We  didn't  do  it 
then,  so  now,  for  our  own  safety,  we  must 
do  it  the  hard  way. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  RussU  will 
come  to  her  senses  and  that  the  holocaust 
of  an  atomic  world  war  can  be  avoided. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  self-evident  that  policies 
of  appeasement  of  Russia  have  miserably 
failed  and  the  time  for  sterner  measures  has 
come.  In  the  convictions  of  some  of  our 
greatest  authorities  Russia  does  not  desire 
an  atomic  war  any  more  than  we  do,  and 
there  Is  reasonable  confidence  the  Kremlin 
will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Justice  when  there 
Is  adequate  military  power  behind  it. 

On  this  occasion,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
and  hope  of  Lithuanian  independence.  I  say 
again  that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  should  call  upon  Russia  to  give  up 
her  occupation  and  control  over  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  political  pledges  ma<ie  at  Teheran.  Yalta. 
and  Potsdam.  Unless  restitution  is  made, 
the  United  States  should  not  be  held  bound 
by  such  unratified  agreements.  We  should 
use  our  moral  leadership  In  ttie  United  Na- 
tions to  demand  that  the  suppressed  rights 
of  subjugated  nations  to  govern  themselves 
will  be  restored. 

To  rally  the  support  that  we  ourselves 
must  have  from  the  God-fearing  nations  of 
this  world,  we  must  openly  state  we  will  work 
for  the  liberation  of  all  nations  that  have 
been  enslaved  by  Red  Riasslan  Imperialism. 
There  is  no  other  course  to  follow  if  Chris- 
tian peace  and  freedom  Is  to  be  retained  on 
this  earth.  With  the  help  of  Ood  and  the 
persevering  sacrifice  of  all  Christian  peoples. 
I  beUeve  that  an  of  us  will  Uve  to  see  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  peace  for 
Lithuania  and  the  wwld. 


DtftBM  DtputMBl  Fif bit  Drag  MtMCt 

EXTENSION  OP  REliCARKa 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  catjraaMiA 

IN  THS  HOCSX  OF  |tKPRSSXNTATIVE8 

Tmetdav.  February  24,  295) 

Mr.TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
outlines  the  energetic  action  already 
taken  by  the  Department  to  combat  use 
of  illicit  drugs  in  the  Armed  I^>rces.  I 
believe  the  letter  should  be  included  m 
our  Record  so  as  to  put  the  problem  in 
proper  perspective  as  far  as  the  Armed 
Forces  are  concerned. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  SzcarrACV  or  Darawaa, 
Wm$hington.  rebnmrif  U,  1$53. 
Hon.  SAinTKi.  W.  Tobtt, 

House  of  RepreaenttUive*. 

Dbab  Mb.  Toarr:  I  refer  to  that  portion 
of  your  letter  of  February  S,  198S.  which  con- 
cerns your  article  in  the  OoNoaaanoMsL  Rao- 
oas  of  February  2.  1953.  entitled  "Drug  War 
in  Korea — Red  Challenge  to  U.  M." 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  drugs  In  the 
Far  Bast  command,  the  commander  In  chief 
has  continued  an  aggressive  and  unceasing 
campaign  throughout  his  farces  in  an  en- 
deavor to  wipe  out  traffic  in  narcotics. 
One  particular  dlfflculty  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  oriental  attitude  toward  narcotics 
has  always  been  more  lenient  than  that  of 
the  occidental.  However,  acting  on  preeaure 
from  the  occupation  command,  the  Japanese 
enacted  a  narcotics-control  law  in  July  1948 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  Far  Kast 
command's  control  measures. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  known  at- 
fendera  to  troop  strength  in  the  Far  East, 
the  number  of  offenders  among  mUltary  per- 
sonnel bas  declined.  Investigations  have 
revealed  that  the  majority  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  have  been  apprehended  for  using 
narcotics  admit  to  use  of  drugs  prior  to  their 
arrival  in  the  Far  Bast  and  prior  to  their 
entry  into  the  Armed  Forces.  The  mere 
possession  by  military  personnel  of  Imple- 
ments which  may  be  used  in  admlntstertag 
drugs  has  been  considered  a  pimishahle 
offense.  Criminal  investigation  detachments 
of  the  Army  devote  the  full  energies  of  a 
portion  of  their  personnel  to  prevention  and 
control  measures  designed  to  protect  mili- 
tary personnel  from  peddlers  and  from  pos- 
sible Inclination  to  experiment  with  drugs. 
In  addition,  incoming  replacements  are 
briefed  en  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  use 
of  drugs. 

Punitive  action  against  the  offense  baa 
been  accented  in  the  Far  East  command 
rather  than  using  administrative  action 
merely  to  rid  the  Armed  Forces  of  a  problem 
which  would  thiu  continue,  grow  worse,  and 
ultimately  be  inherited  by  United  States 
civil  authorities.  However,  when  punittve 
action  Is  taken.  It  Is  accompanied  by  dual 
regard  for  the  medical  and  psychological  as- 
pects of  each  Individual  case.  In  every  case 
the  object  is  correction. 

The  commanding  general.  Far  Bast  eosn- 
mand,  has  reported  that  all  avenues  open  to 
military  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  cop- 
ing with  the  narcotics  problem,  have  been 
thoroughly  exploited.  Lialaoa  between  aU 
agencies,  occupation,  military  and  dvll.  la 
excellent  and  a  continued  effort  to  ctn-b  the 
traSe  In  narcotics  Is  a  matter  of  mutual 
desire  and  concern. 

I  appreciate  your  oonoern  for  the  akoral 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  personnel  in 
the  Armed  Forces  away  from  the  stabilizing 
influence  of  their  home  commxmltles.  Z 
•asure  you.  therefore,  thai  (ha  oontrol  ot 
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oottoa  by  paiaoanal  tafi  the 
beea^and  will  eontlmie 
grave  coaeera  to  the 
Sinewely  youra. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DON  MAGNySON 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVEB 
Mondaw.  March  2.  1$53 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  day  of  great  significance  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  particularly  the 
State  of  WaUilngton,  which  I  have  the 
high  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Today.  March  2.  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  establiBhment  of  the 
Washington  Territory,  an  area  of  193.071 
square  miles  that  Include  what  now  Is 
the  State  of  Washington  phis  portions  of 
the  present  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

When  President  MUlard  Fillmore 
signed  the  bill  establishing  Washington 
Territory,  he  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  those 
stalwart  pioneers  who  had  met  at  Cow- 
Utz  Prairie  in  18S1  and  at  MonticeUo. 
near  the  present  city  of  Longview.  in 
1652  to  draft  memorials  to  Congress  fav- 
oring the  creation  of  a  separate  territory 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  oat  ot  the 
great  area  known  as  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory. 

Those  pioneers  recognized  the  many 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Northwest — and  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole — through  the  establishment 
of  that  new  Territory.  And  they  saw  in 
the  ensuing  years  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  granting  statehood 
to  the  area  which  now  comprises  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  took  36  more 
years  to  win  that  statehood — 36  years 
to  convince  the  Congress  that  the  far 
northwest  tip  of  our  Nation  deserved  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  a  star  in  that 
great  galaxy  which  shines  so  brightly  in 
Old  Glory. 

The  battle  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Northwest  to  gain  separate  Territorial 
status,  and  later  to  gain  statehood  for 
Washington,  was  similar  to  that  which 
the  residents  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have 
been  fighting  in  an  effort  to  gain  state- 
hood for  those  great  Territories. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  proud  chapter 
that  the  State  of  Washington  has  writ- 
ten in  the  history  book  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  look  ahead  to  the  day^ 
which  I  hope  comes  soon — when  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  are  accepted  into  full  state- 
hood. Congress  should  act  promptly  on 
statehood  for  both  these  Territories,  al- 
lowing them  to  join  us  with  the  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, which  the  present  48 
States  possess. 


SmNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRBSBNTATXVSS 

Mondajf.  March  2.  f  95J 

Mir.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  place  in  the  Rxcokb  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Fred  Lux.  president  of  the  Lux 
Clock  Co..  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  writ- 
ten to  Othniel  O.  Williams,  president 
WUliam  U  OUbert  Clock  Corp..  WizKted. 
Conn. 

Mr.  Lux,  with  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  horological  Industry,  ia,  emi- 
nently qualified  to  discuss  the  inu>act  of 
free  imports  on  the  watch  and  clock  In- 
dustries of  America.  The  following  let- 
ter is  a  scholarly  dissertion  on  that  sub- 
ject, deserving  of  Congress'  serious  con- 
sideration: 

FBauABT  M.  19S8. 
Mr.  O.  O.  WiLUAin. 

The  Wm.  L.  OiJhert  Clotk  Corp., 
WinsteA,  Conn. 

Oasa  Doc:  I  was  a  bit  Impreaad  with  what 
I  feel  to  be  a  ma)or  over-slmpUOcatlon  In 
the  effactoatlon  of  free  trade  wlUiout  any 
tariff  barrlCTS  whatsoever  for  the  United 
States.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Imports  and 
exports  from  a  country  ahould  be  in  sub- 
stantial balance,  and  that  any  impediments 
pUeed  In  the  way  of  either  exportation  of  a 
country^  product  or  the  hnportatlon  into  a 
given  country,  tend  to  interfere  with  a  bal- 
anced economy  insofar  aa  intamatlonal  trade 
is  concerned. 

The  aJaapieat  procedure  to  remove  tmpedl- 
naants  against  importations  Into  the  United 
States  is  to  remove  all  such  impediments. 
TarilEs.  at  the  naoment.  seem  to  be  the  ma- 
jor Unpediment;  but,  we  do  have  other  Im- 
pediments such  as  quotas,  and  we  do  ac- 
tually bar  Importations  of  products  into  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  possible  Jeopardy 
to  the  health  of  our  people,  or  slmUar  rea- 
sons. Juat  how  Justifiable  some  of  theee 
orders  are  that  block  importations  Into  the 
United  States.  I  of  course  do  not  know.  I 
ana  mentioning  them  only  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  impediments  to  exportatlons  into 
other  countries  are  standard  practice  and  are 
predicated  in  nunoerous  instances  on  con- 
siderations that  are  economic  Even  these 
economic  considerations  are  much  less  Jus- 
tlflable  than  some  stoppages  that  various  dl- 
visions  of  the  United  States  Govemnoent  use 
for  blocking  importations. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  confine  this  not  to  a 
general  subject,  but  to  one  specific  consid- 
eration that  I  believe  is  very  Important.  I 
am  going  to  use  our  dock  industry  aa  an 
example,  because  I  do  not  presume  to  be 
sufheiently  familiar  with  other  industriea  to 
be  competent  to  uae  them  aa  examplea. 

Tariffs  were  originally  put  Into  effect  for 
two  reasons.  I  do  not  know  which  was  the 
more  important,  but  one  was  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  a  long  polod 
the  income  from  tariffs  was  a  major  source 
of  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government.  The 
second  reason  was  to  afford  protection  to 
infant  Industries  so  as  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  some  strength  and  elB- 
ciency  during  their  formative  yeara. 

A  third  reason  that  actiuOly  exlata.  but 
probably  waa  not  thought  of  at  the  time  that 
tariffs  were  cxlglnally  conceived,  was  the 
protection  of  an  industry  necessary  for  the 
military  defMiae  of  the  Nation. 

I  can  recall  very  distinctly  sitting  through 
bearings  in  the  last  several  years  before  the 


OomadUat  for  Badpteelty  laformatHm.  and 
atudylBff  brtafs  aubmlttad  to  that  eocamlttoa 
toy  vartoui  iBdustrlaa.  PraeUeaUy  every  r«p- 
raaantatlva  tor  a  apaelfie  industry  appaartag 
before  the  Ooauinlttaa  tor  Raetproelty  Infor- 
mation, and  every  brief  aubmltted  to  that 
commtttee.  made  aome  referenee  to  their 
Importance  to  our  national  defense.  I  muat 
eoafeaa  that  every  one  of  the  argumenta 
ao  put  forth  had  a  degree  of  merit,  from 
Spanish  moss  to  lace  curtains.  I  strongly 
fell  that  the  degree  of  Importance  of  an  In- 
dustry to  our  national  defense  should  be 
given  the  most  serious  consideration  when 
dealing  with  the  degn>e  of  protection  to  be 
afforded  an  industry  tty  the  powers  that  be 
in  ova  Federal  Oovenmient. 

That  the  clock  Industry  stands  very  high 
In  its  Importance  to  our  national  defense. 
I  think  is  an  established  fact,  but  111  try 
to  reiterate  the  foundation  for  that  fact. 

First,  numerous  items  of  ammunition  iw- 
qtdre  some  form  of  timing  device.  The  larga 
majority  of  timing  devices  are  mechanlcaL 
Every  single  bomb  that  Is  dropped  from  an 
airplane  has  some  fonn  of  time-delay  mech- 
anism to  make  it  safe  from  the  time  it  la 
manufactured  until  it  Is  over  the  target. 
Every  round  of  antiaircraft  anununltlon  re- 
quires a  mechanical  timing  device  to  be  ef- 
festlve  in  destroying  enemy  aircraft.  No  end 
of  other  mechanlcal-timlng-device  require- 
ments, such  as  time-delayed  bombs  primarily 
used  by  the  Navy,  and  almllar  devices  come  to 
mind.  The  first  two  mentioned,  however, 
constitute  the  important  items  with  voluma 
running  into  many,  many  millions. 

Ihe  Germans,  when  planning  world  con- 
quest prior  to  the  last  war,  were  very  con- 
scious of  this  fact,  and  deliberately  pianw^^ 
and  put  Into  effect  procedures  that  ruined 
the  clock  indtistries  of  the  countries  they 
were  to  conquer.  They  did  this  very  sUnply 
by  subsidizing  the  exports  of  the  Oermaa 
clock  Industry  to  those  coiuitries  to  a  degree 
and  over  a  long  enough  period  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  the  manufacture  at  clocks 
and  watohes  by  them.  The  clock  and  watch 
Industry  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  by 
these  tactics,  was  reduced  to  a  few  very  amaU 
specislty  shops  having  no  value  as  sources 
for  the  millions  of  timing  devices  required, 
particularly  for  artillery  ammunition  and  for 
b(»nb  fuzes.  As  a  consequence,  both  these 
countries  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  superior 
accuracy  of  German  ammunition. 

Fortimately.  the  American  horological  In- 
dustry was  protected  by  a  tariff,  diu-ing  the 
period  of  German  activities,  and  both  Franca 
and  great  Britain — particularly  Great  Brit- 
ain— were  able  to  procure  their  anuniuiition 
timing  devices  from  the  United  States.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  tariff  protection  which 
permitted  the  American  clock  Industry  to 
remain  strong,  there  would  have  been  no 
source  in  the  world  for  Great  Britain  inltlaay 
and  our  own  Armed  Forces  ulthnately.  fivim 
which  to  procure  the  vitally  necessary  timing 
devices  required.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  make  the  statements  that  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  did  have  a  horological 
Industry  In  the  United  Statea.  it  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Allied  Nations  against  Germany 
to  win  the  war  in  a  much  shcster  period  and 
with  incalculable  savings  of  life  and  property. 

Great  Britain  became  aware  of  tills  condi- 
tion early  In  the  oonfllct  and  took  the  neces- 
aary  steps  to  buUd  up  a  home  horological 
Industry.  Among  the  steps  ao  taken  was  the 
exclusion  for  all  practical  purposes  of  the 
importation  of  clocks  and  watches.  They 
did  not  partially  exclude  them  by  merely 
raising  tariffs,  but  completely  excluded  them, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  by  an  embargo.  It 
is  true  that  Great  Britain  today  does  permit 
the  importation  of  a  very  email  quantity  oC 
watohes  and  some  few  clocks,  but  on  a  uni- 
lateral trade  agreement  covering  the  expor* 
tation  from  Great  Brttaia  of  certain  apart  tlo 
offsetting  producta. 
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'?  By  subsidization,  consisting  primarily  In 
the  leasing  of  plants  at  a  very  low  cost,  by 
developing  and  training  horologlcal  engi- 
neers, and  by  otber  less  direct  methods. 
Great  Britain  has  biiilt  up  one  of  the  largest 
clock  industries  in  the  world.  While  it  is 
true  that  this  clock  industry  does  add  to 
the  expwrtatlons  from  Great  Britain,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  have  an  indtistry  from 
which  can  be  drawn  the  vast  quantity  of 
timing  devices  required  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  modern  war. 

France,  likewise,  found  themselves  in  a 
dire  predicament,  insofar  as  their  require- 
ment for  timing  devices  was  concerned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war.  They 
promptly  dispatched  a  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  actually 
placed  orders  with  the  American  horologlcal 
Industry  for  vast  quantities  of  artillery  fuses. 
However,  these  orders  were  never  filled  by 
reason  of  the  early  conquest  of  Prance.  It  is 
evidence,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  an 
Industry  capable  of  producing  military  tim- 
ing devices. 

France  is  still  conscious  of  that  condition 
and  is  laboring  mightly  to  build  up  her 
horologlcal  Industry,  particularly  in  the  Sa- 
▼ole  area  of  France.  I  personally  visited  one 
of  the  finest  horologlcal  schools  in  the  world, 
financed  by  the  French  Government.  located 
in  LaCluse,  France.  I  also  personally  visited 
one  of  the  finest  horologlcal  laboratories, 
sponsored  by  the  French  Government,  located 
at  Besancon,  France.  I  have  been  a  party 
to  some  negotiations  looking  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  type  clock  in- 
dustry in  France.  The  prime  motivation  of 
France  in  all  these  endeavors  Is  to  build  up  a 
horologlcal  Industry  capable  of  producing 
military  timing  devices. 

I  might  say  the  same  situation  prevails  In 
Switzerland,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
their  regular  commercial  output  of  the  horo- 
loglcal Industry  is  so  huge,  they  need  not 
make  any  special  effort  to  maintain  a  horo- 
loglcal Industry  primarily  for  military  pur- 
poses.    It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  timing  de- 
Tices  for  military  equipment  were  actually 
manufactured    in    huge    quantities    by    the 
Swiss   horologlcal   industry   during   the   last 
war,  and  augmented  the  production  of  tim- 
ing devices  manufactxired  by  the  Germans. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  British. 
R"ench  and  German  Governments  are  very 
conscious  of  the  military  requirement  of  an 
Industry  capable  of  producing  timing  devices 
In  vast  quantities,  and  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  assistance  rendered  the  horologlcal  in- 
dustry by  these  countries.     I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  Government 
Is  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  industry  to  our  military  effort; 
that  the  only  considerations  being  given  to 
it  by  United  States  Government  agencies  are 
those  predicated  strictly  on  its  commercial 
aspects.     Action  predicated  strictly  on  com- 
mercial aspects,  particularly  under  the  phi- 
losophy of  trade   not   aid,  will  so   weaken 
the  clock  industry  that  it  will  not  be  in  po- 
sition to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
manufacturing  military  timing  devices,  and 
that  in  time  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  same 
impotence    as    applied    to    the    BritUh    and 
French   industries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  production  of  the 
American  horologlcal  industry  today  is  being 
reduced  year  by  year,  by  reason  of  foreign 
competition,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  a  relatively 
short  time  when  the  volume  which  can  be 
sold  by  this  industry  will  be  insufficient  to 
Justify  its  continued  production  of  horo- 
loglcal instruments.  When  that  happens 
there  will  be  no  horologlcal  Industry  and 
our  country  will  be  in  the  same  position  as 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  war. 

I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  Infer 
that  the  horologlcal  Industry  In  the  United 


Eltates  Is  going  bankrupt.  The  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloclu  and  watches  are 
extremely  varied  and  capable  of  producing 
no  end  of  items  other  than  clocks  and 
watches.  That  this  has  already  taken  place 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every  clock 
company  today  is  manufacturing  electric 
syn^hronoiu  clocks.  One  of  the  old  time 
clock  companies  has  completely  abandoned 
the  manufacture  of  spring-powered  clocks. 
The  degree  of  skill  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  cloclu  is  of  an  extremely  low 
order  when  compared  to  the  manufacture 
of  spring-powered  clocks  and  timing  devices. 
We  will  always  have  clock  companies  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  will  not  have  a  horo- 
loglcal industry,  and  to  the  degree  that  our 
horologlcal  industry  is  forced  out  of  the 
manufacture  of  horologlcal  devices.  Just  to 
that  degree  will  our  Armed  Forces  be  de- 
prived of  a  source  for  military  mechanical- 
timing  mechanisms. 

A  superficial  consideration  of  this  problem 
indicates  that  the  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  sufficient  tariff  against  ruinous 
competitive  prices  from  foreign  countries, 
made  possible  by  low  wage  scales.  The  p>osi- 
tlon  taken  by  some  students  of  this  subject 
that  this  low  wage  scale  is  offset  in  the 
United  States  by  the  higher  efficiency  of  our 
operators  and  the  better  equipment  em- 
ployed is  completely  fallacious. 

Prom  my  personal  observation  and  time 
study,  conducted  in  foreign  factories,  indi- 
vidual operators  are  equally  as  efficient  and 
productive  as  operators  in  the  United  States. 
If  anything,  their  productivity  per  hour  on 
the  average  is  higher  than  operators  in  the 
United  States,  simply  because  they  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
Jobs  and  actually  work  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  working  period  than  is  generally  the 
custom  here  in  the  United  SUtes,  where 
washup  time,  lunch  periods,  and  such  other 
time-consuming  factors  are  considered  an 
employee's  prerogative. 

The  equipment  used  in  foreign  plants  is 
every  bit  as  good,  and  in  some  respects,  bet- 
ter than  is  available  in  the  United  States 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  some  equipment 
used  in  the  United  States  that  U  not  used 
in  Eiirope,  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  such  equipment  in  foreign  plants 
is  not  economically  feasible  in  view  of  the 
i^iculously  low  wage  rates  paid  operators. 
Those  machines  are  not  used  simply  t>ecause 
the  savings  would  take  too  long  a  time  to 
amortize  the  capital  investment  required  In 
short,  our  foreign  competitors  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  American  manufacturers  since 
they  require  a  lower  capital  investment  for 
the  production  of  horologlcal  Instruments 
than  American  manufacturers  require. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  It  is  not  possible  to  raise  tariffs  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  cost  advantage  enjoyed 
by  foreign  maniifacturers.  Under  the  law 
however,  that  is  the  only  protection  presently 
available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  clock  manu- 
facturers in  England  and  in  France  receive 
a  very  much  greater  degree  of  protection 
than  American  manufactxirers — In  the  case 
of  England  by  reason  of  a  complete  embargo 
of  competitive  products,  and  in  the  case  of 
France  by  a  partial  embargo,  more  or  less 
predicated  on  the  availabUity  of  dollars.  As 
a  practical  matter,  we  could  not  export  to 
these  countries  in  any  event,  since  we  can- 
not compete  with  them  price  wise.  But, 
these  countries  do  protect  their  industry 
from  such  importations  from  countries  such 
as  Japan,  where  the  wage  rates  are  the  lowest 
of  any  industrialized  country. 

It  is  my  most  sincere  belief  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  small  degree  of  protection  that 
can  be  afforded  the  horologlcal  industry  by 
an  increase  of  tariffs,  it  should  be  further 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
stand-by  basis,  very  much  the  same  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  supporting  our  air- 


craft and  air  transportation  industries,  and 
more  particularly,  our  maritime  Industries. 
I  will  not  make  any  effort  to  suggest  the 
details  of  such  support,  but  that  the  horo- 
loglcal industry  should  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  Itself  so  as  to  be  available  for 
production  of  military  timing  devices  is  ob- 
vious— and  has  been  and  is  so  recognized 
by  England,  Prance,  and  Germany.  Failing 
a  similar  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  industry  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
the  American  Government,  is  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  an  uncondonable  error. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thk  Lux  Clock  MAivTTrACTuaiNO  Co., 

Fkxd  Lux,  President. 


Centennial  of  Washington  Territory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   IfONTAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Washington 
have  called  your  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  creation  of  Washing- 
ton Territory. 

But  on  March  2.  1853.  when  President 
Fillmore  signed  the  bill  establishing 
Washington  Territory  he  also  gave  terri- 
torial status  to  that  part  of  Montana  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies.  Un- 
til the  creation  of  the  Idaho  Territory 
10  years  later,  western  Montana  was  a 
part  of  the  area  whose  birth  is  being 
celebrated  today  in  Olympia.  Mon- 
tana's and  Washington's  paths  paral- 
leled each  other  long  before  1853.  In 
1841  Father  DeSmet  sent  to  Fort  ColvlUe. 
Wash.,  for  the  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes 
that  were  sown  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
and  harvested  as  the  first  crop  grown  in 
Montana. 

As  long  ago  as  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark 
traveled  through  Montana  on  their  fa- 
mous expedition  that  ended  on  the 
Pacific  shores  and  blazed  a  trail  that  led 
to  the  development  of  the  Northwest. 

In  1889  Montana  and  Washington 
were  admitted  to  statehood. 

Today  the  great  migration  to  the 
Northwest  that  resulted  in  statehood  for 
Washington  and  Idaho  and  Montana 
and  earlier  for  Oregon  is  not  yet  over. 
Today  Montana  and  Washington  are 
twin  gateways  to  Alaska.  One  hundred 
years  ago  there  were  those  who  protested 
that  Washington  Territory  with  less  than 
4.000  population  was  not  ready  for  Ter- 
ritorial government.  The  same  cry  is 
being  heard  today  about  Alaskan  state- 
hood. The  Northwest  has  fulfilled  the 
aspirations  of  our  forefathers  a  century 
ago.  Our  own  people  in  Alaska  wUl  not 
be  denied  in  this  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Montana  I  represent,  I  salute  Wash- 
ington on  this  its  100th  birthday  and  in 
honoring  Washington  we  in  Montana 
are  ourselves  honored  for  we  too  were 
once  a  part  of  this  Territory  and  we 
share  this  day  with  our  neighbors  in 
the  Evergreen  State. 
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Sodalbt  Theories  Reexamined 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  W .  YORTY 

or  CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  the  press  reported  that  the  distin- 
guished Socialist  leader,  writer,  and  lec- 
turer. Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Socialist  movement  re- 
examine some  of  its  theories  and  prac- 
tices, the  validity  and  soundness  of  which 
he  has  come  to  doubt.  The  fact  t^at 
Mr.  Thomas  has  himself  publicly  ques- 
tioned doctrines  he  long  advocated  is  a 
tribute  to  his  character  and  intellectual 
integrity.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Thomas  would 
have  discarded  most  of  his  Socialist 
theories  long  ago  had  he  been  faced  with 
the  practical  problem  of  trying  to  make 
them  work.  It  is  really  too  bad  there  is 
not  some  laboratory  where  sincere 
theorists  like  Mr.  Thomas  could  them- 
selves test  their  theories  in  actual  execu- 
tion before  spending  a  life  time  espous- 
ing them. 

Any  experienced  legislator  or  Oovem- 
ment  administrator  is  not  likely  to  advo- 
cate socialism  if  be  is  able  to  study  our 
politico-ecoiHmiic  system  objectively. 
Socialism  Is  a  threat  to  liberty  because  in 
a  Socialist  state,  political  and  economic 
power  are  merged.  When  government 
wields  its  vast  political  powers  over  the 
citizens  and  is  also  their  sole  employer 
the  individual  is  no  longer  free  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word.  When  any  one 
man  or  group  can  make  the  laws  govern- 
ing an  individual's  conduct  and  also 
grant  or  refuse  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  living,  that  individual  is  existing 
under  a  dictatorship.  It  is  Just  this  sort 
of  tyrannical  arrangement  from  which 
man  has  historically  striven  to  escape 
and  yet  there  are  well-meaning  theorists 
who  suggest  that  he  meekly  refasten  the 
yoke  around  his  neck  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  to  give  up  liberty  to  attain  eco- 
nomic  security.  Just  what  economic  se- 
curity one  could  hope  for  under  a  merged 
monopolistic  politico-economic  system,  I 
fail  to  see,  except  on  the  basis  of  abject 
and  humiliating  surreixier  to  arbitrary 
authority.  Such  a  surrender  represents 
a  negation  of  the  individual  dignity  of 
man  and  is  inconsistent  with  our  funda- 
mental religious  convictions  as  well  as 
our  historical  quest  for  more,  not  less, 
individual  liberty. 

One  who  has  seen  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment close  up  and  has  watched  its 
powerful  Impact  upon  the  daily  lives  of 
all  the  citizens,  learns  to  know  the  need 
to  keep  such  power  counterbalanced  if 
liberty  is  to  flourish.  Our  free  economic 
system  wbicb.  to  a  large  extent,  divorces 
political  from  economic  power,  is  the 
best  liberty -insurance  system  yet  devised 
out  of  the  experience  of  our  race.  Those 
who  realize  this  are  not  impatient  with 
the  problems  arising  from  our  lack  of 
centralized  economic  authority. 

Communism  and  socialism  have  In 
common  the  centralizatkMi  and  mergins 


of  political  sind  economic  power.  This 
has  caused  some  persons  to  loosely  use 
the  terms  interchatigeably  in  a  manner 
unfair  to  Socialists.  The  Communist 
Party  members  are  Joined  in  an  inter- 
national conspiracy  to  violently  over- 
throw all  non-Commiuiist  governments 
and  substitute  class  dictatorships.  So- 
cialists are  committed  to  a  doctrine  that 
would  destroy  liberty  but  they  do  not  in- 
tend such  a  result  and  they  advocate 
use  only  of  peaceful  democratic  processes 
as  a  means  to  power.  Of  course  once  a 
Socialist  decides  it  is  proper  to  use  con- 
spiracy and  force  to  bring  about  social- 
ism his  metamorphosis  into  a  Commu- 
nist is  very  simple.  Many  have  made 
the  switch  but  many  have  slIso  stood 
steadfast  in  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Representatives  and  Government  of- 
cials  should  never  resent  those  who  hon- 
estly oppose  their  theories  or  plans  no 
matter  how  vehemently,  selfishly,  or 
even  mistakenly.  Such  persons  or 
groups  of  persons  are  a  bulwark  of  lib- 
erty. Without  them,  and  particularly 
without  the  free  economic  system  which 
permits  them  to  stand  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  road  to  servitude  would  be 
short.  Vexatious  opposition,  conflict  of 
opinions,  dilatory  tactics,  biased  propa- 
ganda, pressure,  lobbying — all  these  are 
merely  symptoms  of  individual  inde- 
pendence which  can  only  be  preserved 
while  the  Government  lacks  monopolis- 
tic economic  power.  Speed  and  effi- 
ciency are  easy  in  a  dictatorship — ^for 
good  or  for  evlL  Our  way  is  slower, 
cumbersome,  sometimes  wasteful,  but  we 
move  by  consent  of  the  governed  like  a 
huge  avalanche  with  irresistible  strength 
founded  upon  freedom. 

I  am  glad  American  Socialists  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  their  theories  are  in- 
consistent with  our  cherished  liberty. 
In  these  days  of  challenge  we  need  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  make  our  indig- 
enous system,  of  government  and  eco- 
nomics flexibly  respond  to  the  changing 
needs  of  our  free  people. 


The  Ides  elMarck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oif  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  23,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  honesty 
and  realism  are  two  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  any  sound  public  administra- 
tion must  offer.  Substitute  "pessimism" 
and  "grimness"  for  these  terms,  an4  you 
have  a  down-to-eaith  description  of 
what  faces  the  Eisenhower  regime  in  the 
next  4  years^ 

Budget  Director  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  on 
the  eve  of  the  March  15  tax -collection 
deadline,  has  Indicated  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  even  In  the  1955  fiscal  year. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey  has  offered  the  view  that  it 


will  take  2  to  3  months  before  the  ad- 
ministration's executive  departments 
can  present  tax  recommendations  to 
Congress.  This  will  bring  the  Nation 
close  to  the  June  30  expiration  date  for 
corporate  excess-profits  taxes,  and  the 
issue  presented  by  this  important  legis- 
lation will  have  to  be  met  head  on. 

Meanwhile.  Uncle  Sam's  citizens  Are 
lining  up  all  over  the  country  to  pay  the 
largest  income  tax  load  in  world  histoiy. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  taxpayers,  which  means 
all  of  us,  that  America  has  established  a 
pattern  of  accxirate,  honest,  and  prompt 
tax  payment  in  contrast  to  the  practices 
long  winked  at  in  many  other  nations 
where  responsible  citizenship  is  loudly 
praised  and  seldom  practiced. 


Ab  AriMU  Eibtor  Discuses  the  POW 
Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  mw  Tone 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Blr.  Speaker,  elsewhere 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  I  am  in- 
serting the  text  of  my  article  on  the  pris- 
oner-of-war issue  in  Korea,  which  was 
published  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  re- 
centty.  In  that  same  issue  of  the  Star, 
the  editor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Mathews,  devoted 
his  entire  editorial  colunm  to  a  discus- 
sion of  my  article. 

Although  oiu*  views  on  this  issue  differ, 
1  am  glad  to  insert  Mr.  Mathews'  edito- 
rial into  the  Recobd  so  that  both  sides 
of  the  issue  are  presented.  His  editorial, 
which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1953,  is  as  follows: 

A   RZPX.T    TO   CONCEESSMAM    HKT.I.KE 

Elsewhere  on  thia  page  tlie  Star  reixlnts 
a  letter  from  Congressman  Locis  B.  h»tt»^ 
of  Brookijm.  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  answers  In  a 
calm,  objective  manner  the  editorial  cam- 
paign the  Star  has  been  waging  on  the 
prisoner-of-war  issue  In  Korea. 

Mr.  Hin.i.KB's  letter  reflects  not  only  the 
nationwide  interest  the  Star  has  stirred  up 
on  the  subject,  but  also  the  ofOclal  policy 
of  the  State  Department  under  Ix)th  the 
TTuman  and  Eisenhower  administrations. 

As  most  readers  of  the  Star  know,  the 
Star's  contention  is  that  since  the  1SM9 
Geneva  treaty  on  prisoners  of  war.  which 
we  signed  and  to  which  we  have  offlclaUy 
claimed  adherence,  and  the  1929  Geneva 
treaty  which  we  signed  and  the  Senate  rati- 
fied, expressly  require  the  mandatory  return 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  upon  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  to  end  hostlUtles,  we  should 
honor  such  treaties. 

Gen.  William  Harrison,  head  of  the  truce 
team,  announced  many  monttis  ago  that  the 
only  thing  standing  in  the  way  of  signing  a 
cease-fire  agreement  was  the  dispute  over 
the  return  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Star 
has  Insisted  that  since  we  went  to  war  in 
Korea  to  uphold  ibt  rule  of  law,  we  should 
be  the  last  to  use  so-called  humanitarian 
principles,  to  Justify  the  repudiation  of  a 
treaty  by  reading  Into  it  provisions  that  do 
not  appear. 

ICr.  HBXB'k  lettw  makea  plain  that  the 
big  reaaoo  we  are  refusing  to  agree  to  return 
thoM  priaoners  thU  object  to  returning  !• 
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that  we  hope  by  setting  such  a  precedent 
to  win.  In  a  future  war,  the  mass  surrender 
of  enemy  soldiers.  The  idea  is  that  if  sol- 
diers of  our  enemies  know  we  will  give  them 
freedom,  they  will  surrender  in  masses. 

He  quotes  General  Bradley  and  the  New 
York  Times  to  this  effect,  but  he  conspicu- 
ously omits  saying  a  word  about  the  so-called 
"safe-conduct  passes"  some  apologists  have 
given  as  the  main  reason.  They  have  claimed 
that  we  cannot  go  back  on  our  promised 
word,  yet  neither  Mr.  Acheson  in  his  speech 
before  the  U.  N.  on  October  24,  nor  Het.i.fk 
offered  an  alibi. 

As  Mr.  Acheson  made  plain  in  his  speech, 
the  prisoners  were  screened  by  asking  each 
one  his  wishes.  The  leaflets  had  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  those  prisoners  that  did 
Bot  want  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  Helles  cites  accvirately  the  TT.  N.  rec- 
ord, which  represents  American  official  policy 
In  this  Instance.  The  U.  N.  resolution  said 
a  correct  "interpretation"  of  the  1949  treaty 
really  meant  that  prisoners  of  war  were  to 
be  given  full  "opportunity"  to  be  repatriated. 
Since  the  U.  N.  was  willing  to  provide  this 
opportunity,  and  let  each  prisoner  freely 
choose,  its  stand  was  therefore  correct. 

This  is  reading  into  the  context  of  a  treaty 
•  word  which  does  not  appear  In  the  docu- 
ment. With  equal  propriety  we  could  so 
"interpret"  our  draft  law.  Instead  of  com- 
pelling our  men  to  serve  In  Korea,  we  could, 
with  equal  Justification,  interpret  the  law  to 
Bay  they  would  have  the  "opportunity"  to 
make  a  free  choice  about  being  sent  to 
Korea. 

So  here  we  have  a  Congressman,  sincerely 
speaking  the  official  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  United  Nations,  granting  to 
prisoners  of  war  "an  unrestricted  opportunity 
for  decision,"  but  making  no  such  legal  in- 
terpretation for  our  men  drafted  for  military 
service. 

He  quotes  Mr.  Churchill,  who  speaks  elo- 
quently in  calling  involuntary  return  of  pris- 
oners "the  price  of  dishonor,"  but  who  rages 
»t  Iran  for  dishonoring  a  treaty  it  has  signed. 
It's  all  right  for  Britain  to  break  treaties; 
It's  all  wrong  for  others. 

However,  we  get  back  to  the  big  point  of 
Mr.  Hzixn's  discussion,  which  is  the  pains- 
taking explanation  he  makes  about  how  our 
stand  has  become  a  basic  part  of  our  psycho- 
logical warfare  campaign.  Although  this 
policy  has  brought  negligible  results  in  Ko- 
rea, our  public  officials  say  that  it  will  bring 
results  in  some  future  great  war. 

Out  of  aU  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  soldiers  that  have  opposed  us  In 
Korea,  we  have  captured  only  20,000.  Despite 
the  fact,  we  have  assured  14,000  of  these  tliey 
would  not  be  forcibly  repatriated,  and  have 
dropped  seductive  leaflets  by  the  millions  be- 
hind the  Chinese  lines,  instead  of  mass  sur- 
renders, the  Chinese  fight  bitterly  to  the  last. 
How  much  more  blood  must  be  shed  to  prove 
such  a  theory  wrong? 

In  the  face  of  this  record  ova  top  policy 
makers  indulge  in  wishful  thinking  of  what 
might  happen  in  some  possible  futxire  war 
to  prolong  the  war  in  Korea  by  making  a 
public  record  of  refusing  to  negotiate  a  cease- 
fire untU  the  enemy  agrees  to  our  policy  on 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Hklliu  glosses  over  the  precedent  this 
sets  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  a  big  war 
with  the  prisoners  we  capture.  He  denies 
that  we  have  to  give  them  citizenship,  but 
remains  silent  about  giving  them  permanent 
asylum  In  our  country.  As  to  those  in  Korea, 
he  suggests  the  evasive  policy  of  "Their  fu- 
ture would  have  to  await  mutual  consulta- 
tion under  conditions  obtaining  after  the 
Korean  conflict." 

Since  Mr.  Heller's  letter  sets  forth  official 
policy.  Its  implication  should  be  understood 
by  Arizona  fathers,  mothers,  and  husbands. 
Young  men,  and  this  coming  summer  many 
husbands,  will  be  drafted.    In  a  few  montlia 


some  of  them  will  be  serving  in  Korea.  Some 
of  them  are  going  to  be  killed  and  maimed 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  principle  of  psycholo- 
gical warfare  that  has  failed  and  that  has 
unnecessarily,  under  the  mask  of  humani- 
tarlanism,  prolonged  hostilities  In  Korea. 

In  all  probability  Mr.  Hellex's  policy  re- 
flects the  majority  opinion  in  Congress.  That 
policy  will  not  be  changed  until  people,  here 
in  Arizona  and  elsewhere,  think  enough  of 
their  sons  and  husbands  to  write  to  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  anid  demand  a 
change. 


CommemoratiTe  Stamp  for  Coal  Miners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

\  OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I         Thursday,  February  26,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
herewith  Include  a  copy  of  House  Reso- 
lution 32,  of  the  68th  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  calling  upon  the 
Post  OfiQce  Department,  with  approval 
of  Congress,  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  coal  miners  and  coal 
Industry  bf  America: 

Whereas  although  the  United  States  Poet 
Office  Department  has  Issued  myriad  special 
commemorative  stamps,  there  has  never  been 
a  stamp  issued  in  honor  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can coal  Industry  or  the  great  American  coal 
miner;  and 

Whereas  the  first  discovery  of  coal  on  the 
North  American  continent  was  made  in  1669 
by  Father  Hennepin  in  what  is  now  La  Salle 
County.  111.;   and 

Whereas  coal  is  America's  and  mankind's 
greatest  natural  resource  and  the  cornerstone 
of  our   Industrial   economy;    and 

Whereas  the  heroic  valor  of  the  more  than 
one  hundred  fifteen  thousand  American  coal 
miners  who  have  lost  their  lives  In  the  course 
of  their  noble  vocation  ought  to  be  commem- 
orated In  a  very  special  fashion  and  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Amer- 
icans;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a  large 
coal  producing  State  and  is  eternally  in- 
debted to  the  coal  miner;  and 

Whereas  although  repeated  requests  have 
been  made  during  the  last  8  years  to  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  a  com- 
memorative stamp  In  honor  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  the  coal  miner,  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  68th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  imme- 
.diate  affirmative  consideration  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp,  commemo- 
rating the  coal  industry  and  the  coal  miners 
of  America,  and  bearing  the  fitting  inscrip- 
tion :    "That  our  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;"  and  that  a  suitable  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution   be    forwarded    by    the    Secretary    of 
State  to  the  Honorable  Arthur  Summerfield, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  83d  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Dlinols. 
Adopted  by  the  house,  February  17,  1953. 
Wakhen  T.  Wood, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Fred  W.  Ruecg, 
Clerk,  House  0/  Representatives. 


Congressman  Doyle,  of  H.  R.  1542,  Com- 
pliments CoUeaf  ue  Recs  on  H.  R.  2466, 
re  Free  Postafe  for  Armed  Forces  of 
United  States,  Worldwide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  this  morning  that  H.  R.  2466,  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  was 
unanimously  passed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  for  this  bill,  which  was  filed 
on  February  2,  1953,  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  act  of  July  12,  1950,  was 
again  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  any 
first-class  letter  mail-free  which  is  sent 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  while  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
Korea  and  such  other  areas  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  hereafter  designate  as  combat 
zones  or  theaters  of  military  operations; 
or  while  hospitalized  outside  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States  when 
such  hospitalization  is  a  result  of  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  including  the  Territories 
thereof.  The  bUl,  H.  R.  1542.  which  I 
filed  January  13,  1953,  and  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  while  expressly  pro- 
viding for  free  postage  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
either  while  on  active  duty  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  or  elsewhere,  and 
including  the  Territories,  should  be 
transmitted  in  the  mails  free  of  postage. 
I  very  much  like  the  additional  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  2466,  which  expressly  set 
forth  that  our  distinguished  men  from 
Korea  or  in  other  combat  areas,  or  while 
hospitalized  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  should  also  have  this  free 
mail  service.  I  feel  sure  that  H.  R.  1542 
encompassed  the  same  worthy  objective, 
but  I  think  the  express  declaration  of 
this  availability  of  free  postage  for  men 
so  hospitalized  is  very  much  better  than 
leaving  it  as  it  was  in  H.  R.  1542. 

I  was  glad  also  there  was  no  time 
limit  in  H.  R.  2466  for  the  expiration 
of  this  worthy  benefit  and  recognition 
of  the  heroism  of  these  men  in  Korea 
and  elsewhere  who  are  defending  our 
national   freedoms  against  godless  to- 
talitarian aggression  abroad  in  Korea. 
Indochina,   Indonesia,   and   such   other 
places  in  the  world.    This  is  another 
very  material  improvement  over  the  text 
of  H.  R.  1542,  but  I  was  very  sure  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  RiEs,  and  his  able  associate 
would  concentrate  on  improving  the^ev- 
eral  bills  along  the  line  of  H.  R.  1542 
which  were  referred  to  his  committee 
and  H.  R.  2466  this  day  unanimously 
passed   by  the  House  on   the  Consent 
Calendar  is  the  sort  of  a  bill  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  vigorously  supported.    It 
was  a  very  great  and  worthy  improve- 
ment over  what  I  believe  to  be  the  worthy 
objective  of  H.  R.  1542. 
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But  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1541, 
filed  by  me  January  13.  1953,  and  which 
provides  for  reduced  postage  on  airmail 
parcel  post  sent  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  while  on 
active  duty  in  Korea  or  such  other  areas 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  designate  as  combat  zones  or  active 
theaters  of  operation.  This  bill,  which 
I  so  filed  on  January  13  provides  that 
the  rate  of  postage  on  parcels  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  pounds  should  be  reduced  by 
75  percent  to  the  distinguished  members 
of  our  Armed  FV)rces  as  herein  stated, 
and  that  the  bill  shall  continue  until 
December  31.  1953. 

In  this  matter  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  iCommlttee  chairman  and  his 
worthy  associates  on  that  important 
committee  will  bring  forth  from  the 
committee  a  bill  for  our  attention  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  free  postage  for 
parcel-post  packages,  and  which  bill  I 
hope  will  be  much  more  inclusive  than 
my  own.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  bill  re- 
lated to  parcel -post  packages  will  enable 
all  dependents  and  loved  ones  and  cher- 
ished friends  of  these  distinguished  men 
on  the  battle  fronts  fighting  against 
world  conspiracy  of  military  commu- 
nism to  receive  from  back  home  more 
tokens  of  the  continued  love  and  esteem 
and  affection  with  which  these  men  and 
women  in  the  front  lines  fighting  for 
democracy  are  held  by  their  loved  ones 
back  in  the  States. 

When  I  was  recently  in  Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  Guam,  Korea,  and  way  stations, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee, and  visited  our  boys  at  the 
fighting  front  and  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals also.  I  again  became  convinced 
that  these  seemingly  little  postal  bene- 
fits were,  in  fact,  substantial  morale 
builders. 


Speakinf  of  Wakes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THl  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinoia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  joyousness  of  the  honeymoon  days 
do  these  Democratic  ears  of  mine  discern 
a  discordant  note  of  ominous  portent? 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  for  many 
years,  has  been  a  power  in  the  Republi- 
can Party.  He  is  not  given  to  using  light 
words  when  his  feeling  is  running  heavy. 

On  the  chance  that  some  of  my  distin- 
guished Republican  colleagues  In  the 
press  of  their  congressional  duties  may 
have  missed  the  last  paragraph  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  February 
27,  1953,  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
Include  the  paragraph,  which  reads: 

If  the  RepubllcanB  are  going  to  offer  the 
country  a  wake  loBtead  of  a  reason  for  being 
happy,  they  are  already,  after  6  weelu,  on 
the  way  out.  They  bad  better  get  that 
straight  right  now. 


As  one  abhoring  the  nosing  Into  the 
domestic  affairs  of  oUiers  I  must  leave 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  further  discussion.  I  trust  they  will 
understand  that  mine  Is  merely  the 
friendly  service  of  an  observing  by- 
stander. 


Abont  the  Immigration  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Recokd  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1953.  It  contains  an  analysis 
of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act. 

The  editorial  follows: 

About  thi  Immiscation  Law 

In  his  message  President  Eisenhower  men- 
tioned the  need  for  amending  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  McCarran  Act.  "Liberal"  pressure 
groups  have  been  rejoicing,  inferring  that 
the  President  condemned  the  law. 

paovisioN  roK  chance 
Mr.  Eisenhower  did  not  specify  changes  In 
the  law.  He  merely  followed  a  dictate  of 
the  law  Itself  in  his  statement  about  it.  For 
section  401-A  of  the  McCarran  Act  recog- 
nizes Its  imperfections  and  provides  for  its 
amendment.  It  sets  up  a  joint  congressional 
committee  whose  function  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  "(1)  the  administration  of 
this  act  and  Its  effect  on  the  national  secu- 
rity, the  economy  and  the  social  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  (2)  such  conditions 
within  or  without  the  United  States  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  might  have 
any  bearing  on  the  immigration  and  na- 
tionality policy  of  the  United  States."  The 
committee  is  to  make  reports  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  respect  the  McCarran  Act  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  also 
provides  for  continuous  study  of  Itself  with 
the  aim  of  its  own  revision.  There  are  other 
parallels,  too:  both  acts  have  been  de- 
nounced savagely  by  people  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  about;  both  are  the  results 
of  long  congressional  study;  both  are  based 
on  prior  law;  both  were  passed  by  resounding 
majorities  over  Presidential  vetoes;  both  were 
sabotaged  by  the  Executive  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  them  in  their  spirit  and  their 
letter. 

The  most  recent  sniping  at  the  McCarran 
Act  has  been  aimed  toward  some  of  its  pro- 
cedural requirements,  such  as  the  clumsy 
sifting  of  foreign  ships'  companies  before 
they  are  permitted  liberty  ashore,  but  the 
objective  of  all  attacks  on  the  McCarran  Act 
is  the  destruction  of  the  national  orlgiiu 
quota  system  for  admission  of  immigrants. 

quota  basis  backgbound 

The  quota  system  is  not  new  with  the 
McCarran  Act;  it  was  picked  up  in  the  new 
codification  of  immigration  law  from  the  act 
of  1924,  which  was  a  revision  of  the  act  of 
1921.  The  act  of  1924  provided  that  in  any 
year  there  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  not  m(H«  than  2  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  forelgn-bom  Individuals  of  any  na- 
tionality resident  in  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  the  1890  census.  The  census 
of  1890  was  chosen  because  it  was  beUeved  to 
show  better  than  later  ones  the  racial  com- 


position of  United  States  population  In  1924. 
The  McCarran  Act  designates  the  1920  census 
as  the  determinant. 

The  laws  of  1921  and  1924  were  aimed 
frankly  at  limiting  Immigration.  Even  then, 
immigration  restriction  had  been  agitated 
for  a  long  time.  American  labor  organiza- 
tions had  favored  restriction  as  far  back  as 
the  1880's.  A  Presidential  commission  re- 
ported in  1910  that  restriction  "was  demand- 
ed by  economic,  moral,  and  social  considera- 
tions." When  Congress  was  finally  moved  to 
set  a  drastic  limit  on  immigration  it  chose 
the  national  origins  principle  because  that 
principle  seemed  then,  and  proved  to  be,  one 
that  was  free  of  poUtlcal  pressure.  It  was 
founded  on  history,  on  the  record.  And  it 
could  be  argued  that  Immigrants  of  the  same 
stocks  as  their  predecessors  would  assimilate 
more  easily. 

The  acU  of  1921  and  1924  discriminated 
among  Immigrants  and  so  does  the  McCarran 
Act.  But  what  kind  of  an  Inunlgration  law 
would  not  discriminate?  The  exponents  of 
the  act  would  discriminate,  too.  They  would 
kill  the  national  origins  quota  formula  and 
replace  it  with  a  commission  which  would 
choose  among  immigrants  as  its  emotions 
moved  it.  What  the  pressure  groups  want 
is  embodied  in  the  year-end  report  of  the 
President's  (Truman's)  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization.  This  Com- 
mission held  hearings  for  several  months 
(Congresses  studied  for  the  McCarran  Act 
for  several  years)  and  came  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

A  commission  to  be  established  to  take  th« 
detail  of  immigration  control  from  Congress. 
This  commission  would  have  wide  power  to 
assign  immigration  quotas  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  commission's  quota  assignments  to 
be  governed  by  five  general  ftM^to^8:  it  would 
pass  judgment  on  the  right  of  asylum  on 
the  reunion  of  families,  on  the  need  of  the 
United  States  for  people  of  particular  talents 
and  skills,  on  the  special  needs  of  other  free 
countries  to  export  surpltis  population,  and 
on  the  desire  for  general  migration  of  people 
who  do  not  fall  in  any  of  the  other  f oiu: 
groups. 

OMWIPOl'EMT  COMMISSIOir 

In  other  words,  immigration  would  not  be 
restricted  or  sifted  as  the  American  people 
want  it  restricted  and  sifted  (as  they  ex- 
pressed their  wish  through  a  large  majority 
of  their  very  deliberate  representatives  in 
Congress)  but  would  be  assigned  by  a  com- 
mission on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  should  get  what  the  commission 
thinks  the  country  ought  to  have. 

Not  only  that:  while  the  pr«ponents  of 
this  plenipotentiary  commission  denounce 
the  national  origins  quota  system  for  its 
peeudoscientlflc  racist  discrimination  (al- 
though the  only  science  involved  is  statis- 
tics), they  drag  in  a  phony  demographic 
theory  that  was  demolished  a  generation  ago. 
They 'speak  of  the  special  needs  of  countries 
to  exjxjrt  Biirplus  population  as  if  population 
pressure  can  be  reduced  by  transporting  a 
certain  amount  of  it.  R.  R.  Foerster's  Ital- 
ian Emigration  of  Our  Times  (1919)  demon- 
strated more  than  a  generation  ago  that 
while  Italy  had  been  sending  forth  emigrants 
in  hiige  ntunbers  for  many  years,  its  popula- 
tion actually  increased  while  the  great  migra- 
tion was  going  on  (1880-1910). 

The  pressiues  on  an  immigration  commis- 
sion using  its  discretion  would  be  terrific. 
To  set  up  such  a  commission,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  observed,  "would  be  like  assigning  the 
allocation  of  gasoline  service  stations  to  the 
city  council." 

The  McCarran  Act  obviously  needs  some 
amendments.  For  example,  the  United  States 
should  be  made  more  accessible  for  visiting 
scholars.  There  are  other  matters  of  detail, 
such  as  the  one  about  combing  the  crews  of 
Incoming  ships.  But  these  are  mostly  pro- 
cedural matters.    They  do  not  touch  on  the 
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prtnelple  of  Itmlttai;  tDoml^wikm  %y  law. 
ntber   than   by  xaen.  tt««  la  to  asf ,  by 


Americans  liave  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  Immigration  policy.  It  Is  a  more 
liberal  pollc}  than  that  of  any  of  the  British 
dominions  which  tempt  Immigrants,  and  it 
accepts  more  aliens,  year  in  and  year  out, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  change  has  come  because  the  world 
and  the  United  States  have  changed.  We 
cannot  again  open  the  gates  as  we  did  in 
1907.  when  1.385,000  immigrants  came  to 
America  in  a  single  year. 


TheP 


Canal  Must 


SXTENSION  CSP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


n  IBS  HOUSE  OP  RXFRKSENTATTVES 
Momdaw,  Mtarch  2,  1953 

Ur.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1945 
the  subject  of  iixteroceanic  canals  has 
been  a  topic  of  much  discussion.  A  re- 
cent contrfbutkm  is  an  informative 
•rttele  iqr  Dr.  Ira  E.  Bennett,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Waafaington  Post,  puUished  in 
June  19S3  tesue  of  the  National  Republic. 
An  extensive  bibliographical  list  on 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Policy  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  Hon.  Cuutx  W. 
TBxmpson,  ot  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
the  Oparatkm  at  the  Panama  Canal  un- 
der House  BesolatioB  44,  81st  Congress, 
was  pubUahed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
OmcRSssioiiiAi.  Rbcokb.  volume  95.  part 
16,  page  AS580.  Subsequent  issues  of 
the  Rxouto  contain  ft/iriiMnnni  articles  on 
this  subject. 

To  make  Dr.  Bennett's  recent  con- 
tribution more  readily  available  to  the 
Congress.  I  include  its  full  tezt: 
THB  Faauaca  CaitAi.  Must  Rkmaim  Ambuchh 
(By  Ira  B.  Bennett) 
Tl'ansfer  of  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  United  Nations — that  Is  part  of  a  plan 
for  developing  the  United  NaUons  into  a 
world  govtinment  in  which  the  United  States 
would  be  outvoted. 

Several  indirect  hints  have  been  made  that 
certain  governments  are  conferring  on  tliis 
plan.  Open  suggestions  that  the  Panama 
Canal  should  be  internationalized  have  been 
made  both  here  and  abroad.  Premier  Neiiru, 
of  India,  is  one  of  the  proponents  of  United 
Nations'  control  of  the  canaL  Henry  Wallace 
Is  another. 

A  naked  proposal  to  snatch  control  from 
the  XTnited  States  would  meet  with  a  decisive 
rebuff.  Probably  most  Americans  would 
favor  withdrawal  from  the  United  NaUons 
rather  than  surrender  American  control  of 
the  canal. 

But  It  is  not  this  naked  propoeal  that  Is 
planned.  A  more  subtle  approach  Is  under 
constderatloo.  which  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  onwittlngly  facilitated  when  It  de- 
vised the  a^eme  for  elrcmnventing  the  So- 
viet veto  In  the  aeeurity  Council  of  the  U.  N. 
Under  its  eliarter.  the  U.  N.  General  As- 
sembly can  disetas  any  subject.  Its  discus- 
•kms  of  «coaomte  subjeeta  rewibeiate 
around  the  warM.  It  has  power  of  ita  own, 
•s  wltneaattM  vote  wbeietiy  the  XTnlted 
States  la  taroMI  to  pay  more  than  one-thtrd 
of  the  «oat  of  sfopporting  the  U.  N.  •  •  • 

A  abnllar  eonMBatkm  is  forming  to  give 
the  U.  N.  control  of  all  International  water- 


ways. InclQdlng  the  Sues  and  Panama  Canals, 
the  Daaute  River,  and  the  DrdMieHee.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  ft'^lH-tt  are  engineer- 
ing this  oomijination. 

Communist  Influence  at  Panama  was  pow- 
erful in  Inducing  the  General  Assembly  to 
reject  the  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
whose  purpose  was  to  provide  better  air  de- 
fense of  the  ci'jiaL  Belatlons  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, under  cover  of  forsaaUy  friendly  inter- 
course. 

Involved  In  the  general  plan  la  the  age- 
old  determination  of  Moscow  to  hold  control 
of  the  Dardanelles.  The  urge  to  get  Into  the 
]i£editerranean  does  not  abate.  It  inflames 
the  Kraniin  against  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
hangs  like  a  tornado  cloud  over  Turkey. 

Moscow  uuuie  strenuous  efforts  to  get  a 
foothold  at  the  Straits  when  the  Treaty  of 
Montreuz  was  -op  for  revision,  bat  a  crisis 
was  temporarily  staved  off  by  tlie  combined 
efforts  of  British  and  American  diplomats. 
The  pressure  continues.  Meetings  are  now 
being  held  at  Ankara  and  Istanbul,  In  which 
Americans  take  part,  aiming  at  discovering 
the  trends  of  Soviet  Intrigue  and  check- 
mating attempts  to  draw  In  sympathetic  gov- 
ernments. No  effort  Is  spared  by  Ambassador 
McObee  and  other  Near  East  representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  bolster  Txirkey's  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  blandishments  and 
threats.  Commercial  agreements  very  favor- 
able to  Turkish  Intwests  a>«  in  process  of 
negotiation.  The  congressional  committees 
in  duu^e  of  tlie  mutual-security  bills  are 
ready  to  recommend  large  sums  to  strengthen 
Turkey's  armed  forces. 

To  what  extent  underground  American  in- 
fluences  are  at  work  to  promote  transfer  of 
Panama  Canal  control  to  the  U.  N.  Is.  of 
coarse,  not  revealed,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  such  Influence  is  considerable.  Other- 
wise the  attitude  of  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments cannot  be  explained.  Countries  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
United  States  are  strangely  stubborn  In  op- 
position to  the  United  States  when  they  are 
asked  to  resist  any  plan  for  Internationaliza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  India,  Itself,  not 
long  ago  was  said  to  be  starving;  volunteer 
wheat  shipments  were  made  by  Americans 
who  were  impatient  with  the  dela3re  of  Con- 
gress; and  flnaUy  India  was  relieved,  at  a  cost 
of  4190.000.000.  ThU  aid  represented  a 
money  profit  to  India,  as  well  as  relief  of 
her  population.  Tet  India  on  more  than  one 
occasion  has  been  anytliing  but  friendly  to 
the  United  States  in  U.  N.  matters. 

India  U  slated  for  "llberaUon"  by  Moscow. 
Premier  Nehru  knows  this  only  too  weU.  He 
may  have  been  pressed  by  Moscow  into  mak- 
ing the  declaration  that  the  U.  N.  should 
take  over  ttte  Panama  Canal.  The  attitude 
of  India  toward  Moscow  is  on  the  Gandhi 
ntodel  of  passlveness,  paciflsm,  and  nonre- 
sistance.  It  Is  a  good  Aeid  for  American 
disloyalists  to  cultivate — and  there  ai«  other 
fields. 

Communist  plotting  aiam  at  U.  N.  eontrol 
of  tlte  Sues  Canal  as  a  means  of  slvuttlng  off 
oU  to  Britain  and  tiw  United  States.  Tlie 
British-American  idea  of  forming  a  regional 
authority  to  control  tiie  canal,  to  Include 
Turkey  and  ^BEypt.  seems  to  be  blocked  by 
something  more  than  the  quarrel  between 
Britain  and  Bgypt.  Near  Bast  iatrlgue  Is 
difficult  for  us  in  the  West  to  understand. 
It  includes  assassination  when  desirable. 
Cairo  and  Istanbul  are  hotbeds  of  conspiracy 
in  which  Communist  agents  are  active. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
Sues  Canal  control  has  not  been  elaborated, 
but  one  thing  Is  certain:  the  XTnited  States 
will  not  under  any  circumstances  permit  the 
Sues  Canal  to  be  dossd.  The  sxipply  of  oU 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  must  not  fail,  because 
the  defense  of  Western  Burope  depends  In 
large  measxire  upon  naval  operations.  At  one 
time,  soon  after  the  shutdown  of  the  Abadan 
refinery  to  Iran,  the  United  States  AUantlo 
Pleet  had  only  6  days'  supply  of  oiL    Smer- 


gency  shipments  from  Veneauela  relieved  the 
danger  of  shortags.  The  western  poweis.  ta- 
cluding  the  United  SUtes,  have  readjusted 
Uie  oU  supply  so  tliat  there  is  now  no  danger 
of  shortage  In  spite  of  the  Abadan  shutdown, 
but  the  new  distributing  system  depends 
upon  passage  of  tankers  through  the  Sues 
Canal.  Therefore,  no  matter  what  political 
upheavals  may  occur  In  the  Near  Bast,  the 
American  Fleet  will  kasp  the  canal  npsa.  if 
need  be. 

To  return  to  Panama,  the  Unltsd  States 
must  soon  take  account  of  changes  thei«. 
More  than  500  ocean-going  vessels  are  now 
passing  through  the  canal  every  month. 
TTie  capacity  of  the  canal  must  be  Increased 
to  cope  with  growing  trafflc.  Carriage  of 
freight  by  air  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
canal  trafflc.  The  nations  stUl  need  food, 
machinery,  munltiocu,  shlpa.  and  other 
freight  that  cannot  go  by  air;  and  the  volume 
of  canal  business  Increases  as  population  in- 
creases in  many  countries. 

In  1999,  with  war  Impending.  Congrem  pro- 
vided for  a  separate  detached  third -lock 
system  at  Panama,  to  take  care  of  vessels  too 
wide  to  go  through  existing  locks,  and  also 
to  insure  to  some  extent  continued  operation 
in  some  locks,  even  if  others  stould  be 
wrecked  by  bombs.  Holes  tot  two  sets  of 
locks  were  dug.  but  after  spending  about 
975.000,000  the  project  was  abandoned.  The 
contractor,  a  very  enterprising  individual, 
started  a  propaganda  agitation  for  resump- 
tion of  th«  project,  or  for  construction  of  a 
sea- level  canaL 

There  are  still  firm  believers  in  the  Idea 
of  a  sea-ievei  canal  at  Panama,  but  since 
the  death  ot  the  enterpriatng  contractor  tn 
question,  little  public  propaganda  has  been 
evident.  A  sea-level  canal  would  be  a  Juicy 
plum  for  engineers,  machinery -makers,  ^i^ 
contractors,  since  it  would  cost  not  less  than 
•6  tjillion.  and  probably  twice  that  sum. 

One  suggestion  made  by  the  sea-level  en. 
thuslasts  is  that  such  a  eanal  would  be  In- 
destructible  by  bombing,  while  the  lock  sys- 
tem might  be  put  out  of  commission.  Cars- 
ful  stiidy  of  this  subject  has  been  nwde  by 
subcommittees  in  Congress,  and  they  ha^s 
turned   down   the   sea-level  idea  for 


Enormously  long  excavaUon  tiu-ough  miles 
of  rock  and  swamp  with  mudbanks  on  each 
side  would  be  too  costly  to  undertake  and 
maintain.  In  view  of  floods.  Atomic  bomb- 
ing of  a  sea-level  canal  would  be  Just  as  ob- 
structive of  trafflc  as  bombing  of  locks.  The 
present  canal  can  be  adapted  to  much  great- 
er trafflc  and  wider  locks  can  be  provided  if 
desired.  Locks  would  be  necessary  even  on 
a  sea-level  canal,  on  account  of  the  tidal 
difference  between  the  AUantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Much  of  the  excavation  would  be 
through  soUd  rock,  at  enormous  expense, 
down  to  134  fact  bekm  the  prasent  water 
level,  and  30  miles  of  earth  dams  would  b« 
rsquired  to  control  floodwstats.  An  that  a 
sea-level  could  aooompUsh  In  csnacitv  »-ii1 
««:urtty  can  be  obtained  by  etoangm  ta  the 
present  canal,  at  much  lam  cost  in  Ume  and 
money.  ^^  ^~ 

The  so-caned  Terminal  Lake  plan  seems  to 
be  preferred  by  disinterested  experts.  This 
plan  calls  tat  creation  of  a  lake  on  the  Pa- 
clfle  Ude.  oorrmponding  with  Oatun  Lake  on 

^»°^^"***^  '•'•^^  "^  "»•  »»««  J«^  to 
tl^t  of  Oatun;  doing  away  wlCh  eartata 
locks  and  thereby  saving  traiMlt  t.i»vt  ha 
ellminattng  bottlenecks.  The  idea  of  pi^ 
vWtag  lakes  at  each  end  of  the  canal,  to  fa- 
^Utate  and  stabllim  navigation,  was  sug- 
gsM  before  the  present  eanal  was  ImlK. 
and  U  now  appsars  to  bs  wlaalns  tavcr  bs- 
caum  of  iu  eomhlnsd  sAclancy  and  moderns 
cost.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  proposed  sea- 
level  canal  and  the  abandoned  third-lock 
project  f  aned  to  take  accoxmt  of  navigational 
needs.  The  latter  plan,  now  suspended, 
caned  for  acute  angles  which  woold  haw 
caused  botUenecks  in  the  transit  of  larger 
vessels. 
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It  has  been  suggested  In  Obngrem  that  a 
new  eanal  oommlasion  be  ^»pointed,  to  con- 
sist of  expert  engineers,  to  consider  all  plans 
for  Increasing  transoceanic-traffic  facilities 
at  Panama  and  perhaps  through  Nicaragua. 
The  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  mili- 
tary engineers  is  said  to  have  delayed  con- 
sideration of  navigational  improvements  in 
the  present  system.  Civiiian  engineers  and 
experienced  seamen,  therefore,  should  share 
in  developing  plans  for  improving  present 
canal  facllitlm. 

Consideration  of  a  eanal  through  Nicara- 
gua drew  renewed  interest  because  of  the 
visit  of  President  Somoaa  to  Washington. 
Ttie  Bryan -Chamorro  Treaty  gives  to  the 
United  States  the  perpetual  right  to  run  a 
eanal  lietween  th»  oceans  tiu-ough  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. 

Whatever  may  bs  the  outcome  of  current 
discussions.  It  seems  certain  that  Congrem 
and  the  people  will  stoutly  resist  all  schemm 
to  dlvMt  the  United  States  of  sole  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  any  canal  that  may 
be  built  tiux}Ugh  Nicaragua. 


Address  of  Seaator  Rkkard  B.  Rasien  at 
JeffersoB-Jacksoa  Day  Dmaer,  Raleifk, 
N.  C,  Ftbraary  28,  ltS3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OSOBGU 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSENTAT1VB8 
Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Saturday  night  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Senator 
Richard  B.  Rosskix,  of  Georgia,  spoke  to 
Democrats  attending  a  Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day  dinner  in  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Senator  Russxll.  who  was  a  strong 
contender  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion last  year,  got  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  dealt  realistically  in  his  speech  with 
some  unvarnished  facts  which  have 
needed  realistic  handling  for  some  time. 

Senator  RnasiLL  in  an  able  and  elo- 
quent manner  called  attention  to  some 
grievous  errors  and  mistakes  within  the 
Democratic  Party.  These  must  be  cor- 
rected if  the  party  is  to  remain  a  strong, 
unified  political  force,  and  if  its  leaders 
and  adherents  expect  to  regain  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  American  Gov- 
enunent  which  they  frittered  away 
through  listening  too  much  to  radical 
Johnnies-come-lately  masquerading  as 
liberals,  whose  course  was  charted  away 
from  States'  rights  and  other  traditional 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Pursuant  to  unanimous  consent  pre- 
viously granted.  I  insert  Senator  Rtts- 
siLL's  speech  herewith: 

I  am  happy  to  salute  the  militant  demoe* 
racy  of  NtMth  Carolina.  Tou  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  steadfastnem  which  en- 
abled your  great  Commonwealth  to  be  among 
the  9  SUtM  that  withstood  the  Repub- 
lican gale  which  almost  swept  the  country 
clean  on  November  4  past.  While  my  own 
State  of  Georgia  gave  the  national  ticket 
the  largMt  Democratic  majority  and  the  iiigh- 
mt  percentage  of  Its  total  votw.  North  Caro- 
lina delivered  mors  electoral  votw  to  the 
Democratic  national  candidatm  than  any 
other  State. 

The  last  election  brought  to  an  end  90 
eventfxil  and  history-packed  years,  through 
which  leaders  of  tiM  DsmocraUo  Party  di- 


rected the  destinies  of  this  Nation  and.  In- 
deed, the  free  world.  It  will  profit  us  noth- 
ing to  Indulge  in  lengthy  post  mortems.  We 
know  our  defeat  cannot  be  laid  to  any  lack 
of  ability  of  our  national  ticket.  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Jonr  Spakkmaiv  are  great 
Americans.  It  Is  doubtful  ttuit  the  head  erf 
any  national  ticket  has  ever  demonstrated 
greater  power  of  expression  tlian  Governor 
Stevenson  In  his  campaign  pronouncements. 

While  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent received  a  large  popular  majority,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Democratic  Party  showed 
a  remarkable  vitality  even  In  defeat.  The 
Republicans  have  a  very  slim  margin  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Congrem 
throughout  the  Nation  received  s  sul>stan- 
tial  majority  of  the  popular  vote  over  tiie 
total  Republican  congressionr  1  vote. 

But  the  last  election  U  behind  us.  We 
now  look  to  the  future.  What  Is  our  proper 
ooune  if  we  are  to  assure  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  to  amume  national  leader- 
ship in  the  next  election?  We  know  that 
our  party  holds  high  place  in  the  hearta  of 
millions  in  every  section  of  tiie  Nation. 
Many  of  theee  strayed  into  the  Republican 
fold  in  the  Imt  campaign.  The  American 
people  know  tliat  the  Democratic  Party  was 
conceived  and  founded  as  the  party  of  all 
the  people.  We  can  regain  the  power  to 
serve  the  people  by  building  our  party  upon 
a  broader  base  as  the  party  of  all  the  people. 
So  long  as  the  Democratic  Party  wm  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  unite  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  it  was  victori- 
ous. We  wiU  win  elections  in  the  future 
if  we  keep  the  Democratic  Party  democratic 
and  defeat  the  efforts  of  all  special -interest 
groups  to  use  the  party  as  an  instrument 
to  attain  selfish  ends  or  special  privileges. 

Tonight  we  honor  the  two  patron  sainte 
at  our  party — Jefferson  and  Jackson.  If  we 
will  lie  true  to  the  fundamental  principles 
enunciated  by  them,  the  American  people 
will  call  us  again  to  the  helm.  If  we  lietray 
those  prlnciplw  or  permit  any  special-lnter- 
mt  group  or  bloc  to  dominate  and  direct 
the  Democratic  Party  as  a  captive  party,  we 
wUl  neither  enjoy  nor  deserve  future 
victorim. 

There  Is  romn  in  the  Democratic  Party  for 
every  segment  of  American  political  life 
except  the  seekers  of  special  prlvUege  or 
those  who  would  use  force  or  violence  to 
destroy  the  American  way  of  life.  We  must 
not  permit  tlie  voice  of  any  premure  group, 
however  strident,  to  drown  out  all  of  the 
other  TOicM  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  the  party  of  the  people  we  have  always 
placed  special  emphasis  on  human  values. 

Ttie  Democratic  Party  has  always  been  the 
party  of  labor.  It  holds  more  hope  for  those 
who  toil.  It  hm  brought  labor  Ito  greatmt 
gains.  Labor  votes  are  essential  to  our  suc- 
cem.  but  if  we  permit  the  Democratic  Party 
to  become  the  lalxM-  party  Instead  of  the 
party  of  labcw.  we  cannot  win.  When  the 
Democratic  Party  loaes,  labor  loem. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
farmer.  We  have  always  demanded  equal 
opportunity  wltliin  our  economy  for  those 
who  produce  the  food  and  fiber  necessary 
for  our  existence.  But  if  our  party  should 
be  recognised  as  a  farmers'  party — or  even  a 
farmer-labor  party — ^It  cannot  be  rmtored 
to  power. 

In  our  party  have  been  enrollsd  most  of 
those  who  belong  to  what  is  called  the  great 
**mlddle  clam."  We  have  also  had  In  oui 
ranks  large  niuubers  of  professional  men  and 
leaders  of  buslnem  and  finance  nho  are  wim 
enough  to  realise  that  their  welfare  Is  de- 
pendent up(m  prosperity  of  the  massm. 

The  support  of  these  elementa  Is  necessary 
to  victory.  We  lost  many  of  them  in  the  ' 
last  campaign.  They  are  not  attracted  by 
special  bids  for  bloc  votes.  They  believe  In 
the  democratlo  doctrine  of  "eqxud  righta  to 
spedaL  prlvUsgm  to  none."     Xhsj  are 


opposed  to  governmental  waste  and  to  group 
favoritism.  Our  policies  for  the  future  mtist 
be  broad  enough  and  democratic  enough  to 
reenlist  their  active  Interest  m  party  victory. 

Taxation  in  acctn-dance  to  ablUty  to  pay  ia 
one  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  our  democratic 
faith.  World  dangers  have  compelled  us  to 
reeort  to  burdensome  taxation  to  enable  our 
country  to  survive.  While  remaining  true 
to  our  basic  philosophy  of  taxation,  we  must 
make  sure  ttiat  it  is  applied  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  raising  revenue  and  not  as  a 
means  of  penalizing  success. 

The  American  system  has  always  recog- 
nized  that  unusual  genius,  capacity,  and  en- 
ergy Is  entitled  to  Its  reward.  Those  who 
poesem  these  traito  will  accumulate  more 
than  thoee  who  do  not.  In  this  t>eiief  is 
found  the  strength  and  reasons  for  growth 
of  our  economic  system.  The  Democratic 
Party  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  thoee  who,  in 
wluktever  guise,  ttireaten  the  right  of  private 
property. 

There  are  tliose  who  would  have  us  to 
drink  of  the  fatal  potion  of  national  stato 
socialism.  We  must  resolutely  reject  their 
enticementa. 

The  righta  of  the  several  Statm  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  must  be  maintained  if 
we  are  to  preserve  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  shores  of  history  are  littered 
with  the  wrecks  of  civilizations  that  per- 
mitted the  concentration  of  all  of  the  powers 
of  Government  in  one  pair  of  hands.  Our 
greatest  heritage  from  Jefferson  Is  the  lesson 
that  our  priceless  individual  righta  and  lib- 
ertim  can  only  be  maintained  by  keeping 
the  police  power  in  the  several  Statm.  We 
must  never  desert  ttie  principle  of  home 
rule  and  local  self-government. 

We  must  fight  every  trend  toward  a  na- 
tional police  state,  or  any  of  the  other  evU 
manifestations  of  communism,  to  the  very 
death. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  of  the  Demo, 
cratic  Party  are  the  historic  custodians  of 
the  individual  righta  and  liberties  set  forth 
in  the  Bill  ot  Righta  which  have  enabled  the 
American  people  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than 
any  other  people  who  have  ever  lived  imder 
the  canopy  of  heaven. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  constitutional 
Jeffersonian  Democrat.  The  devotion  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  frotn  Southern 
States  to  Jeffersonian  principles  has  not  en- 
deared them  to  an  element  which  is  some- 
timm  in  and  sometimes  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — but  whether  in  or  out  always 
seeks  to  mold  the  party  to  ita  image. 

Thoee  who  claim  to  be  spokesmen  for  this 
element  have  proclaimed  so  often  and  so  vo- 
ciferously that  most  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  South  are  reactlon- 
arim  that  they  have  almost  convinced  them- 
selvm  of  the  validity  of  tiiis  charge. 

We  refuse  to  permit  them  to  measure  us  by 
their  standards.  In  the  words  of  that  great 
Democrat,  Alfred  X.  Smith,  "Let  us  look  at 
the  record."  The  record  of  the  past  20  years 
discloem  that  most  of  the  progressive  legis- 
lation which  has  gone  on  the  statutm  under 
the  Democratlo  administrations  was  handled 
in  the  Congrem  and  sponsored  to  passage 
by  Democratic  Congressmen  from  Southern 
States.  Very  little  of  this  legislation  could 
have  been  enacted  without  the  support  of 
Southern  Democrats. 

I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  an  all  oc- 
casions conformed  to  tlie  views  of  othsrs 
who  also  call  themselvm  Democrats. 

Ths  majority  of  Demooratlo  Members  of 
Congrem  from  the  Southern  Statm  have 
fought  relentlessly  to  preserve  the  righta  of 
the  mveral  Statm  as  guaranteed  under  ths 
Constitution. 

We  have  strlvsn  to  prmerve  ths  systsm  ot 
checks  and  balancm  which  is  the  genixis  of 
our  Govemment.  We  have  opposed  every 
effort  which  would  give  the  Szecutive  con- 
trol of  the  Judiciary  or  of  tiie  Congrem  or 
would  permit  any  cos  at  the  three  branchm 
of  our  Govsmmsnt  to  dominate  the  other. 
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We  have  defended  tbe  right  of  private 
property  guaranteed  by  tbe  Constitution  and 
bave  Insisted  tbat  under  tbat  guaranty  tbe 
prlTUege  of  control  of  property  legaUy  ac- 
quired la  aa  eaaentlal  part  of  tbat  rigbt. 

We  have  undertaken  to  prevent  the  un- 
bridled spread  of  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
threatened  to  make  of  sovereign  States  mere 
Taasala  of  tbe  National  Oovemment. 

In  the  eyea  at  some  of  these  self-styled 
liberals,  this  is  the  course  of  reaction. 

I  proclaim  it  proudly  as  tbe  very  essenoe 
of  Jeflersonlan  democracy  U2ider  our  Oonstl- 
toUan. 

Our  moat  severe  erlties  have  formed  a 
number  of  political  groups  under  different 
titles.  Many  of  their  leaders  are  members 
of  several  different  organizations.  Much  has 
been  said  of  interlocking  directorates  in  the 
business  world,  but  little  of  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates of  political  groups.  They  always 
work  in  unison  and  are  experts  in  the  art  of 
political  pressure  and  political  intimidation. 
A  considerable  part  of  their  activities  has 
consisted  of  criticisms  of  southern  Demo- 
crats, though  they  apply  pressure  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  threaten  to 
defeat  all  of  those  who  do  not  bow  to  their 
WUL 

Tbe  great  majority  of  the  Democrats  of 
this  Hatlon  are  content  to  limit  their  po- 
litical aflUiatlons  to  membership  in  tbe 
Democratic  Party.  They  feel  as  little  need  to 
Join  a  poUtical  group  which  constantly  de- 
mands a  price  to  affiliate  with  the  party,  as 
they  do.  to  Join  a  religious  organization  cre- 
ated to  blackmail  the  church  of  their  choice. 
The  leaders  of  some  of  these  groups  stand 
with  one  foot  in  and  ozie  foot  out  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  constantly  threaten 
to  pull  out  tbs  foot  ttaey  have  in  the  party 
xinless  tbe  entire  party  accedes  to  their  de- 
mands. At  times  the  party  has  surrendered 
and  thus  presented  the  ultimate  of  tbe  tall 
wa^tAg  the  dog. 

These  leaders  commenced  their  most  oca- 
splciious  drive  against  southern  democracy 
last  summer  Just  before  our  national  party 
convention.  Tbey  circulated  thousands  of 
pieces  of  literature  in  which  they  proved  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  they  and  their 
cohorts  could  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
Statea  without  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
JBoutbem  States.  It  contained  the  clear 
threat  that  unless  tbe  old  line  Democrats  of 
the  South — and  elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  for 
that  matter — should  accept  their  views  that 
we  should  be  driven  from  the  House  of  our 
Fathers. 

The  most  extreme  among  them  carried  the 
attack  to  tbe  floor  of  the  convention  In  reso- 
lutions that  were  disapproved  even  by  many 
In  the  groups  they  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  returns  of  the  election  do  not  give 
them  much  claim  to  distinction  as  political 
prophets.  They  succeeded  only  In  part  in 
driving  the  South  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Their  record  was  better  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  Fears  engendered  by 
the  violence  and  intemperance  of  their 
methods  did  succeed  In  driving  so  many 
Democrats  and  Independents  in  States  out- 
side the  South  away  from  out  party  and  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  that  we  suf- 
tered  one  of  o\ir  most  calamitous  defeats. 

The  result  of  the  November  election  should 
convince  the  meet  hardened  of  those  who 
•ought  to  drive  the  South  out  of  the  party 
that  the  Southern  States  do  have  a  place  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  Mame  their  woeful  failure  to  carry  their 
own  States  on  the  fact  that  the  nominees 
of  the  Democratic  Party  received  the  great 
bulk  of  their  electoral  votes  from  southern 
democracy. 

"Dm  Democratic  Party  cannot,  and  will  not. 
be  retixrned  to  power  If  this  conspiracy  to, 
4lrtve  tbe  Sooth  out  of  the  party  is  contlniied. 
Those  wtM  promote  this  movement  should 
reallae  tbat  If  any  special  group  of  extremists 
ever  succeeds  in  driving  out  the  old  line 
Demoorato  and  fashioning   the   Democratic 


Party  solely  to  their  Ideas  they  would  suffer 
the  most  disastrous  defeat  in  American  po- 
litical history.  Tbey  cannot  name  three 
States  they  would  be  assured  of  carrying  for 
their  presidential  nominee  and  tbe  repre- 
sentation of  this  group  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  be  pathetic  to  tie- 
hold. 

We  win  not  return  the  Democratle  Party 
to  power  if  we  are  to  resort  to  intimidation — 
either  within  the  party  or  without.  We  must 
organize  on  broad  prlnclplea  In  a  spirit  of 
give  and  take,  with  every  group  within  tbe 
party  entitled  to  proper  representation  and 
consideration — but  with  no  group  demand- 
ing complete  oontroL 

There  are  fundamental  differences  between 
the  Bepubllcan  Party  and  the  DemocraUc 
Party.  The  Republicans  have  never  been 
able  to  long  resist  the  plea  for  special  priv- 
ilege. If  we  will  resist  the  temptation  to  act 
like  Republicans  and  keep  our  party  as  the 
party  of  aU  of  tbe  psople.  we  will  not  bave 
too  long  to  wait. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  asked  my  father  to 
explain  to  me  tbe  difference  between  the  two 
poUtical  parties.  He  used  a  simple  and  time- 
honored  illustration,  but  it  cannot  l>e  re- 
peated too  often.  5>  said  that  the  Demo- 
crats t>eUeved  In  widely  diffusing  prosperity 
amongst  all  of  the  p>eople  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  all  are  prosperous,  mxicb  of  It  will 
well-up  to  those  at  the  top. 

He  explained  the  Republican  pbUaeophy 
as  favoring  directing  the  streams  of  pros- 
perity to  a  select  few  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic heap  on  the  theory  that  if  the  cups, 
bowls,  and  tutis  of  this  group  are  fllled  to 
overflowing,  prosperity  will  spill  over  and 
trickle  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Thus  do  we  differentiate  between  the  phi- 
losophy of  Jefferson  and  the  piiUosophy  of 
Hamilton. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  pcditlcal 
trends  in  this  Nation  over  the  past  century 
will  sustain  and  Justify  this  illustration. 

The  present  Republican  administration 
has  only  been  in  power  40  days.  Tbat  ad- 
ministration is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to 
shake  itself  down  and  define  its  obJecUves 
before  being  subjected  to  captioiu  partisan 
criticism.  However,  we  can  fairly  take  note 
of  a  few  of  the  danger  signals  that  are  al- 
ready flying.  We  can  express  our  concern 
over  the  rapid  decliiM  of  farm  prices  and  the 
drying  up  of  marlcets  for  farm  products.  We 
know  that  every  depression  we  have  ever  suf- 
fered liegan  on  tbe  farm  and  a  major  de- 
pression in  today's  tense  world  would  sub- 
ject oar  constitutional  system  to  tensions 
that  might  become  unbearable. 

We  would  not  at  this  time  t>e  too  critical 
of  tbe  plethora  of  appointments  from  big 
business  and  big  finance.  We  do,  however, 
express  tbe  hope  that  these  appointees  will 
be  as  successful  in  tbe  administration  of  the 
Nation's  business  as  they  bave  besn  In  tbe 
fleld  of  their  own  special  interest. 

If  tbey  will  work  as  unselflshly  and  de- 
votedly in  the  public  interest  as  tbey  have 
for  the  private  businesses  from  whence  they 
came,  we  will  be  the  first  to  commend.  It  is 
only  fair  to  warn  them  tbat  we  will  likewise 
be  the  first  to  expose  and  condemn  any  de- 
viation or  misuse  of  power. 

In  today's  troubled  and  perilous  world 
great  responsibilities  rest  on  the  members  of 
the  minority  party  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  spector  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation chills  the  hearts  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  The  defense  of  these  United 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions is  not  a  question  of  party  politics. 
All  of  us — ^Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike — have  an  equal  stake  in  survival. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  American 
history  when  our  foreign  relations  were  of 
such  vital  Importance.  Our  safetgr  In  tKi« 
fleld  depends  upon  unity. 

The  Democratic  Members  of  tbe  Congxcas 
should  not,  and  will  not,  resort  to  partlasn- 
ship  merely  for  the  sake  of  party.  If  we 
abandon  our  reeponaibUlty  to  coon  try  and 


3rleld  to  the  temptation  of  partisanship  for 
party's  sake,  we  will  be  rightly  condemned 
by  the  American  peopis.  Partisanship  and 
factionalism  must  stop  at  the  water's  ed^e. 

We  of  the  minority  bave  liefare  us  great 
opportunities.  We  can  work  for  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  America.  We  can  serve 
as  a  constructive  opposition  without  resort- 
ing to  obstructionism.  If  we  act  as  states- 
men, serving  the  national  Interest  instead  of 
seeking  to  create  opportunities  for  carping 
criticism,  we  will  strengthen  tbe  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Our  opportunities  for  constructive  opposi- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  fundamental  demo- 
craUc  principles  will  be  noany.  We  can  pre- 
sent to  tbe  country  programs  to  solve  tbe 
many  problems  which  confront  us  of  which 
the  American  people  will  approve.  As  we 
contribute  to  keep  our  country  free  and 
strong.  BO  will  the  American  people  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  serve. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  place  the  welfare  of  country 
above  that  of  party — tbat  we  asek  to  serve  all 
of  our  people  on  a  national  basis.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  wiU  respond  and  Join  with 
us  In  future  achievement  and  political  vic- 
tories for  tbe  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 


Science  Taleal  Searcli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  ICASSACRCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHI 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  ol  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxccrd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

MXMO  OM   THZ  SCIZHCX  TAI.KMT   SESBCM 

The  nationwide  Science  Talent  Search,  now 
observing  its  12th  annlveraary,  had  lU  origin 
In  the  belief  that  the  ability  of  America  to 
maintain  her  leadership  In  the  fleld  of  sden- 
tiflc  research  depends  upon  tbe  discovery 
and  development  of  sclentiflc  ability  »mof«g 
boys  and  girls  in  high  schooL 

It  was  to  seek  out  science-minded  youths 
and  encourage  them  to  prepare  for  a  career 
in  science  that  the  Science  Talent  Search 
was  started  In  1942.  Now  as  then.  It  Is 
conducted  by  science  etubs  of  America 
through  Science  Service.  The  awards  are 
made  by  the  Weetlnghouse  Edvcatlonal 
Foundation,  which  is  supported  by  the  Wast- 
Inghouse  Blectrlc  Corp. 

Tbe  search  Is  open  to  any  hlgh-ecbool 
senior — boy  or  girl— in  the  United  States, 
and  each  year  alx>ut  15.000  have  entered  one 
or  more  phases  of  the  competition.  It  Is 
presided  over  by  a  four-man  board  of  Judgea, 
themselves  scientists  and  educators.  Dr. 
Harlow  Shapley.  of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory. U  chairman.  Associated  with  him 
are  two  consulting  psychologists — Dr.  Harold 
A.  Edgerton,  vice  president  of  RicharCkKm, 
Bellows,  Henry  *  Co..  and  Dr.  Steuart  H." 
Brttt.  vice  president  and  research  director 
of  Needham,  Louis  ft  Brorby.  Inc..  Chi- 
c*go — and  Dr.  Rex  Buxton.  Washington.  D.  C 
psychiatrist. 

Drs.  Edgerton  and  Brltt  coHaborate  to 
devising  the  selection  technlqiies.  Including 
the  annual  science  aptitude  examination, 
one  of  four  hurdles  each  entrant  faces. 

In  the  11  previous  years  the  Science  TU- 
ent  Search  has  been  conducted.  108  girls  and 
332  boys  have  been  named  finalists  and 
brought  to  Washington  to  compete  for  the 
•121,000  In  WesUnghouse  Science  Scholar- 
ships offered  to  date.  These  440  high  school 
seniors  were  painstakingly  culled  from  the 
S0.S03  who  have  managed  to  complete  all 
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the  entrance  reqxilrements.  All  tdld.  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  in  answer  to  requests  from 
high  school  science  teachers,  sent  out  137.- 
806  sets  of  entry  papers  in  the  first  11  years 
of  the  Search. 

Of  the  240  winners  through  1947  (winners 
In  late  years  have  not  yet  completed  their 
basic  college  work),  12S  or  S0.8  percent,  bave 
fuil-tinoe  Jobs.  Forty-six  are  at  work  in  in- 
dustry, 8  of  them  are  in  Oox>emment  service; 
9  are  in  private  or  hospital  practice  of  medi- 
cine; 2S  are  teaching  or  doing  research  work 
In  universities;  18  are  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  18  are  devoting  all  their  tinoe  to  be- 
ing bomemakers. 

A  measure  of  tbe  ability  at  tbe  winners  can 
be  found  in  their  elections  to  the  i»incipal 
scholastic  honorary  societies.  Seventy-four 
are  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  37  are  In 
Tau  Beta  Pi.  tbe  honorary  engineering  so- 
ciety, and  07  have  been  elected  to  Sigma  XI, 
tbe  science  research  society. 

In  addition  to  its  own  Westinghouse  scbol- 
arahlps.  the  Science  Talent  Search  helped 
both  finalists  and  honorable  mention  win- 
ners obtain  very  substantlat  outside  scholar- 
ship assistance.  While  no  precise  record  is 
kept,  it  is  estimated  that  tbe  total  is  close 
to  81.000  of  scholarship  offers  for  each  of  the 
SOO  finalists  and  honorable  mention  winners 
each  year,  for  a  grand  total  of  nearly  $3,- 
SOOXXW  for  the  past  11  years.  Only  a  portion 
of  these  proffered  scholarships  can  be  xised. 
of  course,  as  most  of  them  are  applicable  only 
at  a  specified  college  or  university,  and  a 
winner  with  more  than  one  such  oOer  must 
choose  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  S-taour  exam,  wblcb  Is 
designed  to  test  a  youngster's  understanding 
<rf  science  rather  than  his  or  her  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  students  snterlng  tbe  Search 
must  submit  an  original,  lX)0O-ward  report 
on  My  Scientific  Project.  School  authori- 
ties furnish  a  transcript  of  the  students' 
scholarship  records  plus  a  statement  on  tbe 
students'  abUitlea.  All  this  takes  place  In 
tbe  studenU'  own  schools  in  December  of 
each  year — the  Search  having  been  an- 
nounced to  all  science  teachers  and  principals 
In  September. 

These  data  then  are  carefully  sifted  and 
Inspected.  The  original  number  of  entranta 
who  complete  all  requirements  are  reduced 
by  elimination  to  600 — then  300 — and  finally 
to  40.  To  tbesB  40  finalists  comes  a  telegram 
which  begins:  "Congratulations.  You  bave 
won  a  Waablngton  trip  In  the  Science  Talent 
Search  •  •  *  Letter  foUows." 

Tbe  letter  tbat  foUows  doesnt  tell  tbose  40 
youngsters  anything  tbey  don*t  already  know 
by  heart.  But  It  confirms  tbat  tbey  have 
been  Judged  as  tbe  most  promising  yovmg 
sclentlstB  among  Uie  Natton^  graduating 
senkm— and  tbat  they  have  been  awarded  a 
5-day  trip  to  Waablngton  with  all  expenses 
paid,  to  attend  tbe  Science  Talent  Institute 
and  to  compete  for  $11,000  in  Wsstlngbouse 
science  scbolarsblpa. 

Interviews  with  tbe  4-man  board  of 
Judges  during  tbe  5-day  aciemes  IWent  In- 
stitute determine  tbe  scbolarabip  awards. 
TO  tbe  most  promising  boy  or  girl  sdentlst 
is  awarded  top  honors — a  4-year.  81.800  West- 
Ingboose  grand  science  scbolarabip.  There 
U  a  second  place  $3,000  sclenos  scholarship; 
eight  >400  scbolarahlpa:  and  tbe  remaining 
83.000  Is  awarded  at  tbe  discretion  of  tbe 
Judges — tbey  ordinarily  award  8100  to  each 
of  the  30  other  finalists. 

Tbe  visit  to  Waablngton  Isnt  all  interviews 
and  no  play.  Tbe  40  finalists  bave  been  re- 
ceived at  tbe  White  House  by  tbe  President 
and  the  First  LAdy.  Tbey  meet  socially  tbe 
scientists  in  whose  footsteps  tbey  hope  to 
follow.  They  stage  science  expositions  for 
each  other  and  for  Invited  guests.  Tbey  see 
the  historic  and  scientific  sights  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  awards  banquet  marks  tbe  dose  of 
each  Science  Talent  Institute  and  the  climax 
of  each  annual  Science  Talent  Search — with 
another     group    of     sclentiflcaUy    talsntsd 
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teen-agers  being  encouraged,  ftoanrtally  and 
splrittially.  to  oontlnxie  their  education  and 
begin  a  career  in  science  so  tbat  America  may 
have  a  pool  of  trained  scientists  on  whom  to 
draw  for  sclentUlc  leadership  tomorrow. 


Ab  Opinioa  From  a  Teea-Af  • 
GmstihieBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  WEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  CX>LE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  constituent  which  shows  such 
clear  thinking  and  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Congress  and  America  for  a 
15-year-old  girl  that  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  in  It. 
I  enclose  the  letter  and  my  reply: 

BLMna,  N.  T..  February  24.  19Si. 
Hon.  Stiblimo  Cols, 

itepresentotiee  in  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Sis;  As  I  was  listening  to  Three-Star 
Extra  yesterday.  I  beard  that  one  of  your 
fellow  Repvesentatives  whose  name  I  seem  to 
have  forgotten  put  a  new  blU  before  tbe 
House.  This  bUi  would  aUow  women  who 
are  employed  in  different  walks  of  life  to 
deduct  from  their  Income  taxes  tbe  money 
that  they  pay  baby  sitters  to  care  for  their 
children  while  they  are  worldng. 

I  myself  am  a  girl  of  15,  but  I  still  remem- 
ber when  World  War  II  was  over,  how  won- 
derful I  felt  even  at  tbat  young  age.  I  re- 
member how  a  bunch  of  us  kids  marched  up 
and  down  tbe  street  beating  kettles  as  if  they 
were  drums.  Ob.  what  fun  tbat  was;  but  I 
also  remember  bow  all  the  young  men  who 
lived  near  me  had  returned  home  from  iMtttle 
JoUess.  Even  at  tbat  Immature  age  I 
couldn't  understand  bow  all  the  ladles  liv- 
ing near  me  went  to  work  at  tbe  Remington- 
Band  every  day  even  though  tbey  bad  bus- 
l>ands  working,  while  these  poor  soldiers  who 
bad  given  their  life  for  their  country  were 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  Jolis.  To  top 
It  all  off.  these  soldiers  bad  a  wtfs  and  two 
or  three  children  to  support. 

I  know  most  of  yo'i  older  people  think  that 
we  teen-agers  are  too  modem  and  wild. 
Well,  I  miist  be  different,  because  I  bave  al- 
ways had  one  old-fashioned  idea  that  has 
never  changed.  This  idea  Is  that  tbe  mar- 
ried woman's  place  was  in  the  home  with 
her  children  and  not  in  some  factory. 

I'm  sure  it's  all  right  for  a  woman  to  work 
If  sbs  kas  a  good  reason,  but  this  Idea  ot  both 
buaband  and  wife  working  in  a  factory  aver- 
aging a  paycheck  of  8130  a  week  and  then 
tbcee  women  having  tbe  audacity  to  ask  if 
they  TOAj  deduct  their  baby  sitters  in  their 
income-tax   returna.     Why.  It's  outrageous. 

Maybe  I  have  forgotten  some  of  my  conunas 
and  piinctuation  marks  but.  Mr.  Colk.  would 
you  please  read  this  letter  in  one  of  tbe  ses- 
sions of  the  House  and.  if  possible  for  tbe 
good  of  the  common  people,  bave  It  read 
over  Three-Star  Extra. 

Bespectfiilly  jauxn, 

(Mlas)  IbaMaaia. 

Comenas  or  tbm  Uktt^  8tssb8. 

HousB  or  BsraBSKNTanvaB, 
WmtkiufUm,  D.  C.  Febnutm  2T.  19S3. 


Klmirm.  M.  T. 
DxAS  Ida:  Your  recent  letter  concerning 
the  bill  to  allow  baby-sitting  expenses  to  l>e 
dsdyctsd  from  a  working  mother's  Income 


baa  been  received  and  I  bave  read  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  sincerely  on 
your  Interest  in  the  affairs  of  your  Congress 
and  the  remarkal>le  thinking  and  great  in- 
sight you  show  for  a  girl  of  15.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  our  teen-agers  bave  tbe  interest  and 
tbe  ability  to  fashion  a  personal  opinion  and 
philosophy  of  their  own  ss  you  have  done, 
the  future  of  America  is  in  good  hands. 

I  lielleve  tbat  your  letter  is  interesting 
enough  so  tbat  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
CoMcaKssioMAi.  Rxcoaut  so  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  witnesses  can  see  for 
themselves  this  fine  example  of  deep  interest 
and  thinking  about  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  your  com- 
ments at  any  time  tbat  you  care  to  write  to 
me,  and  I  am  proud  of  you  and  the  other 
yoiuig  reaidents  of  our  congressional  district 
who  take  such  a  great  interest  in  our  national 
affairs. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  BrtaiAKO  Ckxx. 
Metmber  of  Congren. 


Yoaiif  Amcricui*,  the  Fntwe  Belongs  to 
To« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  mW  HAMPSBIXS 

IN  THE  SENATE  (V  THE  UNTnSD  STATXS 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago last  July.  Harry  P.  Cain,  then  a 
Senator  from  Washington  State,  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  made  a  lasting 
and  continuing  impression  on  many  per- 
sons throughout  the  Nation.  Requests 
for  c<4>ies  of  this  speech  are  still  being 
received.  To  read  the  speech  is  to  un- 
derstand why  80  many  citisens  believe 
that  Harry  Cain  made  a  solid  contribu- 
tion to  the  thinking  and  ambitions  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our  land. 

In  order  that  every  request  for  a 
speech  was  constructively  designed  and 
inspirational  in  character  may  be  satls- 
ed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxooBs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkcobo. 
as  follows: 

Totmc  AMSBtcam,  trs  ^rruss  Belomos  to 
Too 

(Address  of  Senator  Harry  P.  Cain,  of  Wash- 
ington, before  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  July  10,  1952) 

Mr.  Cbalnnan  and  fellow  dttzens.  after 
4  days  of  this  tempest  which  our  convention 
has  been,  we  obviously  r^naln  In  disagree- 
ment about  many  things,  but  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable room  for  argument  about  this: 

The  Republican  Party  is  absolutely  inde- 
structible. 

Its  stamina,  patience,  and  endurance  defy 
deecriptlon. 

Any  party  wttb  such  strength  wlU 


Our  party  wUl  conttnne  for  ages  to  respond 
to  any  caU  for  duty  or  service  which  may 
come  from  tbe  people  oC  tbe  United  States 
of  America. 

In  oomplete  and  lasting  sincerity,  I  express 
my  gratefulness  for  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  most  promising  and  potentially 
great  convention,  and  all  of  tboM  citlMDS 
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who  w»toh  and  listen  to  its  dellberntlona 

throughout  the  Nation. 

My  only  wish  tonight,  and  always,  and  my 
sole  concern  Is  that  of  constructively  helping 
our  party  and  the  Republic  we  Jointly  seek  to 
serve. 

As  this  convention  moves  rapidly  toward 
Its  climax,  there  are  things  about  and  with- 
in the  convention  we  ought  to  and  I  shall 
remember. 

No  convention  in  our  party's  history  has 
been  more  prejudicial  or  enthiislastlc;  more 
bitter  or  better  planned:  more  hard  working 
or  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  victory  or 
dismal  failure. 

Out  of  this  emotional  and  charged  atmos- 
phere there  can  come  the  next  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Republican  Congress.  But  we 
have  no  assurance  now  of  victory  next  No- 
vember. All  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  that 
victory  will  not  be  easy.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  a  victory  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  achieve.  Under  adverse 
circumstances,  which  we  may  create,  victory 
will  be  impossible. 

Should  we  act  each  hour  between  the  ad- 
journment of  this  convention  and  election 
day  as  though  we  understand  what  alle- 
giance, loyalty,  and  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  party  really  mean,  we  can  win. 
If  we  fight,  struggle,  and  sacrifice  together 
•gainst  our  common  foe,  we  can  prevail. 

This  singleness  of  purpose  we  did  not  pur- 
sue 4  years  ago.  In  having  failed  then  to 
fight  on  all  fronts  tor  the  chance  to  guide 
and  lead,  we  let  ouir  beloved  Nation  down. 
Need  I  recite  the  needless  mismanagement, 
squandering  of  substance,  and  tragedy  which 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world  has  experi- 
enced during  the  past  4  years  of  our  lost 
oppcHtunity. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Bd*.  Lincoln,  a  sim- 
ple and  Ood-fearlng  man,  suggested  as  his 
encouragement  to  action:  "To  sin  by  silence 
when  they  should  protest  makes  cowards  of 
men."  There  have  been  too  many  cowards 
among  xis.  The  public  record  states  that 
this  has  been  so. 

Our  Nation  can  distrust  the  leadership  it 
presently  has.  while  distrxisting  more,  smug- 
ness, overconfldence,  and  the  unwillingness 
to  speak  out.  That  America  will  Judge  us 
more  critically  than  in  the  past  I  take  for 
granted.  They  are  Judging  us  right  now. 
It  remains  for  our  party  to  prove  to  oiir 
people  that  we  are  deserving  of  their  con- 
fidence, their  faith,  and  their  delegated 
powers. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  a  Republican 
President  without  a  sympathetic  and  coop- 
erative Ck>ngre8s  will  be  as  a  captain  with- 
out a  ship,  a  leader  without  a  following,  a 
manager  without  a  team.  Such  a  person 
Isn't  going  very  far,  if  he  goes  anywhere  at 
all.  Should  we  elect  a  President  without  a 
Congress,  we  shall  have  done  him  a  great 
disservice,  and  continue  the  Nation  in  tur- 
moil and  confusion.  Yet  there  are  those 
among  us  who  think  that  victory  will  be 
ours  without  trouble  or  struggle.  Nothing 
could  be  more  remotely  unconnected  with 
reality. 

We  ought  to  have,  all  of  us.  as  I  do,  a 
considered  respect  and  admiration  for  each 
man  who  aspires  now  or  may  be  selected  to 
be  our  party's  presidential  nominee. 

I  relish  sa3rlng  this  to  you  and  to  those 
who  sit  in  Judgment  from  afar.  That  a  par- 
ticular candidate's  every  view  and  act  does 
not  coincide  with  mine  or  yours  is  not  a 
legitimate  excuse  to  abuse  him  here  or  to 
fail  to  support  him  as  our  nominee.  Each 
candidate  we  have  is  honest,  healthy,  intel- 
ligent, and  devoted  to  the  task  of  keeping 
America  strong  and  the  free  world  free. 
What  more  could  we  ask  from  any  man?  On 
bended  knee  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  health, 
strength,  and  success  of  whoever  our  nomi- 
nee is  to  be.  With  help  from  us  all,  that 
nominee  will  be  successful.  Without  help 
from  each  of  us.  he  will  wallow  In  the  mire 
of  f  utmty.  I 


X  wont  bother  to  lambaste  or  vltrioliae  the 
present-day  administration,  for  that  has 
been  done  in  fair  fashion  and  properly  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me.  I  have  no 
inclination  or  time  to  restate  the  obvioxis, 
for  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  our 
cause  and  what  I  believe  my  party  seeks  to 
accomplish.  The  Nation  is  disturbed  and 
aware  of  the  defects  of  the  past.  The  Na- 
tion wants  to  know  more  of  what  the  Repub- 
lican Party  thinks  about  the  future. 

I  must,  however,  make  several  brief  refer- 
ences to  the  current  situation  as  I  see  it. 

By  contrast  and  comparison  between  our 
presidential  candidate  and  the  person  to  be 
selected  in  this  very  hall  but  a  short  time 
from  now  by  the  opposition  party,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  choice  to  make.  This 
sounds,  of  course,  like  an  expected  Republi- 
can appraisal,  but  there  is  a  good  reason  why. 

We  Republicans  have  no  monopoly  on  reli- 
able, good,  and  honest  men.  The  opposition 
can  select,  though  I  doubt  that  they  will,  a 
presidential  nominee  who  understands  that 
we  help  others  best  by  keeping  ourselves 
strong  and  free,  whose  ability  is  obvious, 
whose  understanding  of  the  intentions  of 
communism  is  clear,  whoee  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  collectivism  and  state  socialUm  is 
as  strong  and  determined  as  yours  and  mine. 
There  are  many  men  of  such  stature  and 
character  in  the  opposition  party.  But  it 
matters  not  whom  that  party  nominates. 
His  election  would  be  like  sfM-eading  a  new 
and  colorful  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  of 
a  house,  the  foundation  of  which  is  gutted 
and  rotted  away  by  termites.  That  newly 
painted  house  can  look  attractive  on  the  out- 
side but  it  must  soon  crumble  and  collapse 
from  the  forces  of  destruction  and  evil  which 
are  working  on  the  Inside. 

The  paint  would  but  temporarily  bide 
those  countless  termites  which  have  become 
tired,  cynical,  power  crazy.  Irresponsible, 
decadent,  and  Just  plain  stupid. 

Everybody,  or  nearly  so,  knows  that  these 
termites  have  waxed  fat  and  greedy  from 
feeding  at  the  public  trough.  Those  who 
have  been  long  associated  with  the  opposi- 
tion party  which  has  let  the  termites  breed 
and  spread  are  incapable  of  using  the  meth- 
ods required  to  rid  the  house  of  those  who 
will  destroy  It.  This  is  why  I  say  it  matters 
not  whom  the  opposition  selects. 

As  we  hammer  out  decisions  in  this  con- 
vention the  attention  of  the  world  is  focused 
on  Chicago. 

Our  enemies  abroad  are  watching  and  lis- 
tening to  what  we  say  and  do. 

Our  friends  abroad  are  watching  and  lis- 
tening also. 

What  our  enemies  want  to  know  is  this: 
Is  the  heart  and  mind  and  muscle  of  Amer- 
ica weakening? 

What  our  friends  want  to  know  is  this: 
Are  there  Americans  still  stubborn  and 
determined? 

Only  a  part  of  the  answer  can  come  from 
us  who  are  here  tonight. 

The  biggest  f>art  of  the  answer  must  come 
from  oiur  young  people,  all  those  under  35, 
the  young  veterans,  the  iroung  men  and 
women  in  their  first  Jobs,  ths  boys  Just  out 
of  high  school  who — as  things  now  stand — 
have  no  future  which  doesn't  Include  a  draft 
board  in  it. 

These  are  the  glorious  citizens  about  whom 
Douglas  MacArthur  said  last  Monday:  "By 
far  our  Nation's  greatest  resource  is  our 
youth."  It  is  to  those  youngsters  that  I 
speak  now. 

Young  Americans,  If  you  are  near  a  radio 
or  television  set,  listen  to  me  please. 

Your  country  is  in  trouble.  \ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  is  thin:  The 
world  heaves  in  a  wave  of  change.  Old  ways, 
old  governments,  old  customs  crumble  and 
fall,  ^The  questions  that  beset  the  minds  of 
men  are  the  eternal  ones:  Pood,  clothing, 
shelter,  in  a  word:  subeistenoe: 

Around  the  world  has  gone  the  word  that 
Individual  men  and  women  are  helpless  to 
Help  themselves  any  mors. 


The  new  doctrine  is  that  only  all-powerful 
government  can  provide  this  assurance  of 
subsistence. 

The  most  terrifying  example  of  this  doc- 
trine is  Communist  Russia,  which,  with  its 
satellites,  now  dominates  and  controls  mors 
than  half  the  people  on  earth. 

Dressed  in  fair  promises,  this  doctrine  con- 
cecOs  the  most  ruthless  dicUtorshlp  ever 
known.  To  maintain  itself,  this  dictator- 
ship relies  upon  the  secret  police,  the  slavs 
camp,  the  perversion  of  science  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  free  thought. 

If  aU  were  well  with  us  here  at  home  w 
would  still  feel  that  our  future  was  at  baaaitL 

But  all  is  not  well  with  us. 

Through  the  past  20  years  there  has  grad- 
ually been  developed  in  your  own  land  a 
sprawling,  huge  and  flabby  bureaucracy.  The 
twlsUng,  twining.  Jellyfish  tentacles  of  this 
lopsided  tumor  now  reach  out  to  every  county 
seat  and  crossroads  in  the  land.  These  ten- 
tacles suck  up  the  money  and  the  manhood 
and  the  vitality  of  every  community  tiiay 
touch. 

Such  a  rank  growth,  riddled  with  corrup- 
tlon  and  infected  with  subversion,  is  no  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  your  future. 

In  a  grotesque  and  spineless  way  it  paral- 
lels the  growth  of  the  Communist  autocracy. 

But  with  a  difference.  Where  the  Com- 
munUt  despotism  crushes  and  destroys,  our 
bureaucracy  smothers,  deadens,  weakens  and 
atropliles.  Our  bureaucracy  embarks  upon 
wars,  but  it  has  no  will  to  win.  Korea  is 
the  deadly  illustration.  The  conduct  of  this 
war  is  a  dreadful  spectacle.  If  young  Ameri- 
cans must  fight,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
strive  for  victory.  But  our  youngsters  liavs 
been  refused  the  spiritual  food  that  forti- 
tude must  have,  or  perish. 

At  his  inauguration  ao  years  ago  Franklin 
Roosevelt  told  the  country  that  tb«  only 
thing  to  fear  was  fear  itself.  Twenty  years 
have  seen  fears  multiply  a  hundredfold.  You 
know  the  dismal  list  by  heart. 

Last  fall,  in  September,  the  President  ad- 
dressed a  political  meeting  in  San  Pranclsoo. 
He  was  exultant  that  he  had  brought  you 
peace  and   prosperity. 

I  wish  that  he  bad  Just  told  you  tbs  truth 
and  offered  an  attainable  solution  for  your 
future. 

Yes,  there  is  a  sham  peace — a  brooding, 
ominous,  blood-soaked  peace  in  which  your 
fellows  in  the  battle  line  are  dying  every 
day,  a  peace  in  which  homes  and  innocent 
civilians  are  being  destroyed  around  the 
clock,  a  peace  that  threatens  to  explode  in 
a  global  carnage  at  any  moment.  If  this 
be  peace  for  the  preservation  of  which  we 
stockpile  our  Nation's  resources  you  must 
know  it  to  be  a  peace  also  for  the  nudnte- 
nance  of  which  we  are  stockpiling  caskets — 
and  one  of  them  is  earmarked  for  you. 

f  ss — we  have  a  sham  and  quivering  pros- 
perity which  lives  largely  off  the  blood  of 
those  of  yotu-  age.  This  prosperity  has  been 
so  good  that  It  threatens  to  burst  into  the 
fantastic  printing  press  inflaUon  that  swept 
Germany  30  years  ago.  when  It  took  a  buslMl 
basket  of  paper  money  to  buy  a  loot  <tf 
bread.  Of  course  we  have  prosperity.  It 
confiscates  the  savings  of  your  elders,  but 
it  provides  social  security  in  return.  Watch 
this  prosperity.  Now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  begin  to  wonder  about  what  happens  to 
this  thing  called  {MXJsperity  when  we  quit 
playing  at  war  and  quit  setting  the  stags 
for  more  wars. 

I  ask  you  young  people  if  you  believe  that 
the  big  and  centralized  Government  of  your 
time  has  been  so  good,  so  all-wise,  so  far- 
sighted?  Why,  then.  Is  there  no  feeling  of 
exhilaration  among  our  peoples,  no  tingling 
of  the  nerves  as  we  meet  the  problems  of 
each  day? 

Do  your  hearts  leap,  are  you  glad  when 
you  think  of  tomorrow?    Are  youT 

The  answer  is:  No. 

The  end  of  the  road  on  which  we  are  trav- 
eling is  clear. 

You  know  it.    Most  psople  sense  it. 
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There  will  come  a  time,  sooner  rather  than 
later,  when  this  Nation,  onoe  the  hope  of 
the  oppressed  in  every  land,  will  have  com- 
pletely lost  Its  moral  fiber  and  Its  will  power. 

Then  the  end  of  your  opportunity  and  your 
future  will  be  at  hand. 

Only  one  thing  can  save  us:  ourselves. 

We  must  recapturs  the  ocmtrot  oC  our  lives 
and  we  must  bcfin  now. 

Listen  to  me. 

This  country  was  organised  a  century  and 
a  h&lX  ago  by  a  group  of  people  with  a  new 
idea. 

The  Idea  was  this:  That  Oovemment  ex- 
ists for  people,  not  people  for  Government. 
The  people  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  even  denied 
to  their  Government  the  uses  of  spedAed 
force. 

Nothing  like  it  had  been  tried  before. 

The  foxinders  held  that  certain  truths  were 
self-evident,  that  all  men  were  entitled  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  piirsuit  of  happiness. 

Let  us  freely  admit  that  nothing  is  ao  in- 
evitable as  change.  The  outward  circum- 
stances of  life  are  very  different  from  wliat 
they  were  in  that  time  so  long  ago  when 
the  founders  set  up  the  Republic. 

But  one  of  the  truths  they  discerned  is 
changeless  and  eternal:  The  hearte  of  men 
and  women,  young  or  old,  yearns  to  be  free. 

Young  men!    Young  women  1 

Listen  to  omI 

Freedom  is  not  yet  lost. 

We  can  recapture  the  control  of  our  lives. 

Let  us  admit  the  facte  about  the  jam  in 
wtxich  we  now  find  ourselveti.  Let  \u  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  so  Ineviteble  as  change. 

Let  \is  admit  that  the  form  of  our  insti- 
tutions may  have  to  be  altered  to  square 
with  the  demands  of  todsy  and  the  future. 

But  one  thing  U  imperattvely  eesentlal  as 
we  go  about  this  task: 

The  freedoms  must  be  maintained — change 
the  coat  and  pante  if  you  will,  but  be  sure 
there's  a  man  insids — and  not  a  slave. 

What  shall  we  do? 

The  first  step  Is  the  recapture  of  govern- 
ment by  people  who  really  want  to  be  free. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  the  Republican  Party 
In  this  enterprise. 

Wot  one  among  you  who  is  under  S5  has 
ever  known  a  Republican  administration. 

Some  among  you  are  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are;  you  want  only  to  be  taken  care 
of.  by  soineone  else,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  I  can  weep  for  you  but  there  is  noth- 
ing my  party  can  do  for  you.  You  had  better 
■tey  where  you  are. 

Some  among  you  are  curious  about  the 
dUNiences  between  my  party  and  that  of  the 
opposition.  I  pray  we*can  offer  a  course  you 
want  to  follow. 

I  shall  not  kid  you.  The  Republican  Party 
consiste  only  of  men  and  women  who  have 
the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strength  com- 
mon to  mankind. 

Do  not  kid  yourselves.  I  do  not  offer  you 
a  bribe,  or  guaranteed  secTirity.  or  a  Oovem- 
ment check.  I  offer  you  only  a  chance  to  save 
your  freedom  and  to  make  of  your  future  an 
opportunity. 

You  ask  me:  What  Is  the  Republican 
Party  %  platform  and  program?  A  fair  ques- 
tion.   In  reply  I  tall  you  this: 

Concern  yourselves  but  little  with  plat- 
forms and  programs  until  you  are  convinced 
that  they  are  tied  to  foundations  of  prin- 
ciple which  are  permanent  and  lasting. 

The  opposition  party's  platform  of  1982 
was  a  magnificent  document.  Its  only  weak- 
ness— that  platform  was  designed  as  a  vehicle 
on  which  to  ride  to  p>ower.  Ito  designers 
never  intended  to  keep  the  promises  nxade. 

Maybe  thU  is  strange  pollUcs,  but  I  talk 
to  you  from  my  own  heart  and  convictions. 

If  you  join  or  belong  to  the  Republican 
Party  there  are  things  you  mtxst  not  permit 
yourself  to  do.  When  you  know  what  must 
not  be  done,  by  your  p«uty,  then  you  can 
help  in  building  platforms  and  programs 
your  Nation  and  the  world  can  understand, 
trust,  and  respect. 


I  recite  the  10  poUtleal  principles  which 
make  life  worth  living  to  me.  These  prin- 
ciples make  me  proud  to  be  a  Republican. 

It  is  from  these  principle  that  every  Re- 
publican platform  and  program  ought  to 
be  written  anc'  advanced.  I  did  not  write 
them  any  more  than  I  wrote  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmente.  What  matters  that  so  long  as 
they  deserve  to  be  obeyed. 

1.  You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift. 

2.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  wieak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

8.  You  cannot  help  smaU  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 

4.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

5.  You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

6.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  your  income. 

7.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood 
at  man  by  inciting  cdass  hatred. 

8.  You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on 
twrrowed  money. 

9.  You  cannot  build  character  and  cotu*age 
by  teklng  away  a  man's  mitiative. 

10.  You  cannot  really  help  men  by  having 
the  Government  tax  them  to  do  for  them 
what  they  can  and  should  do  for  themselves. 

There  we  have  it — ^what  we  must  not  do  in 
order  that  we  can  keep  men  free  and  ac- 
complish practically  any  program  for  good 
we  undertake.  Obey  these  principles  and 
your  Nation  need  fear  only  a  merciful  God. 
Violate  these  principles,  as  every  one  of  them 
is  being  disregarded  and  despoUed  today,  and 
your  Nation  will  destroy  itself  as  other  na- 
tions for  the  same  reasons  have  disappeared 
through  the  chapters  of  history. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  beg  you  young 
Americans  to  remember,  one  thing  that  sete 
the  Republicans  apart. 

They  belong  to  the  only  political  organiza- 
tion on  the  face  of  this  earth  that  still  ad- 
heres to  the  belief  that  the  Individual  him- 
self comes  first,  that  society  existo  not  to  ra- 
tion and  shackle  men,  but  to  iceep  the  chan- 
nels of  opportunity  open  for  all. 

I  say  that  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
only  political  organization  on  earth  so  dedi- 
cated. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  Then  name  two  others. 
Name  one  other.    There  is  no  otlMr. 

Young  men!    Young  women! 

Listen  to  me. 

Shadows  of  despotism  are  deepening  all 
over  the  world.  Let  us  seize  the  opportunity 
to  save  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our  future 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

It  will  be  a  stniggle,  T  promise  you,  but 
the  stakes  are  incalculable. 

If  we  lose,  we  lose  the  whole  game. 

If  we  win,  then  we  can  face  the  future, 
confident,  serene,  and  unafraid,  come  what 
may. 

Who  among  you  will  hesitate? 

Young  men  I  Young  women  I  Young 
Americans! 

God  bless  you.  everyone. 

I  wish  you  well. 


Geatkaua  of  the  Piest :  Joha  J.  CaUaUn 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OP  OONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  good  foil^une  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  John  J.  Callahan,  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  the  March  edition 

of  Eagle  magazine. 


John  is  a  brother  Eagle  with  unbound- 
ed enthusiasm  for  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. He  will,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  ap- 
pear at  any  aerie  gathering  to  expound 
upon  the  benefits  of  Eagledom  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  Nation.  He  diffuses 
enthusiasm  to  such  a  degree  that  it  be- 
comes spontaneous  and  contagious.  One 
cannot  be  in  John  Callahan's  presence 
for  Ions  without  being  converted  to  his 
viewpoint.  John  is  a  grand  fellow  and  a 
fine  American;  would  that  there  were 
more  like  him  in  our  midst. 

The  article  follows: 

Gemtlxmam  or  the  Pxess 
(By  Francis  Quinn) 

Robert  Casey,  one  of  Chicago's  crack  news- 
papermen, once  scoffed  at  the  expression,  "I'd 
like  to  be  a  newspaperman;  you  meet  such 
interesting  people."  The  slightly  cynical 
Casey  amended  the  view  thusly:  '^es,  and 
they're  all  in  the  newspaper  business."  In 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  veteran  reporter  of  the 
New  England  area  hastens  to  put  in  a  cor- 
rection. The  most  lnt.eresting  people,  says 
John  J.  Callahan,  are  those  he  has  discovered 
In  Eagle  activities. 

Callahan,  who  has  bitsled  himself  tm  often 
with  Eagle  affairs  in  recent  years  as  he  has 
with  a  typewriter  keyboard,  is  a  fraternal 
enthiiElast  whose  zeal  for  an  Eagle  program 
is  matched  only  by  his  unquenchable  thirst 
for  an  exciting  newspaper  story.  He  was 
elected  as  the  Grand  Aerie's  regional  vice 
president  for  the  New  England  States  last 
year  as  well -merited  recognition. 

Now  operating  a  publicity  biu«aa.  for  85 
years  CaUahan  covered  majar  stories  in  sev- 
eral cities.  He  has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Boston.  Albany.  Worcester,  and  New  Haven. 
A  man  of  rugged  stature,  with  seemingly  tire- 
less energy,  his  reportorlal  heyday  was 
marked  by  long,  grueling  assignments  when 
edltcx-ial  staffs  were  limited  in  number.  Sal- 
ary was  Incidentel,  and  the  glamour  and 
thrill  of  getting  the  story  was  richly  re- 
warding. 

Callahan  is  a  walking  encyclopedia  on  one 
of  America's  most  sensational  newspaper 
stories  in  ths  early  twenties,  the  Gerald 
Chapman  case.  He  rates  it  as  the  biggest 
yam  he  ever  covered.  Chapman,  a  cagey  and 
ruthless  killer,  with  two  confederates,  made 
off  with  $1,346,300  in  cash  and  negotiable 
securities  after  a  mail  truck  holdup  in  New 
York  City.  Chapman  was  sentenced  to  25 
years. 

He  and  a  companion  tunneled  their  way 
out  of  the  prison,  and  then  killed  a  police- 
man in  a  getaway  from  a  safe  burglary  in 
Hew  Bristcd,  Conn.  The  wily  Chapman,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  hang,  confounded 
legal  experte  by  claiming  that  he  must  serve 
his  Atlanta  term  first.  President  Coolidge 
pardoned  him  for  the  mall  robbery,  so  that 
the  way  was  legally  clear  for  the  hanging. 

As  a  police  reporter,  Callahan  found  his 
asslgnmente  rich  in  human  Interest,  and 
often,  humor.  What  strikes  him  as  the 
most  amusing  incident  was  a  case  involving 
a  defendant  brought  into  police  court  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  defendant  pro- 
tested that  he  had  only  slapped  his  victim 
with  an  apron  although  his  face  bore  evi- 
dence of  a  brutel  attack.  "I  dont  believe 
that's  true,"  said  the  Judge.  "Your  honor." 
explained  the  defendant,  "there  was  a  stone- 
mason's hammer  wrapped  up  In  the  apron." 

Callahan  threw  Into  his  Eag^e  activities 
the  same  boundless  zest  that  dominated  his 
newspaper  work.  He  Jc^ned  New  Haven 
aerie  in  1938.  and  2  years  later  was  tte 
worthy  chaplain.  Ftom  other  aerie  offices 
he  graduated  into  the  chair  of  worthy  presi- 
dent in  1940-41.  Meanwhile  his  Eagle  In- 
terest was  broadening  to  Include  the  State 
aerie.  He  was  chosen  State  defense  chair- 
man during  World  War  n.  and  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  State  organizing 
aerie  blood  banks.    Elected  State  trustee  in 
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1M4.  he  advanoed  each  year  In  eotinclls  of 
the  Connecticut  State  aerie  until  1951  when 
he  was  chosen  State  president. 

During  periods  ot  his  Eagle  service,  he 
spent  many  hours  at  the  New  Haven  aerie 
home,  and  although  a  devoted  famiily  man 
there  were  times  when  his  absence  must  have 
taxed  the  patience  of  his  good  wife. 

There  are  7  Callahan  children,  and 
all  3  sons  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  n.  With  10  grandchil- 
dren, a  thriving  publicity  bureau,  and  his 
Eagle  service.  Callahan  finds  few  dull  mo- 
ments In  rounding  out  a  career. 


Ohio's  1501k  AuuTcrsarj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row In  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  ttie  general  as- 
sembly convenes  for  a  1-day  session  to 
commemorate  the  Ohio  sesQuicentennlal 
at  the  original  seat  of  Ohio's  government, 
and  I  have  sent  the  following  congratiila- 
tions  to  the  speaker  of  the  houae  and  the 
senate  president: 

Congratulations  on  the  convening  of  the 
100th  Ohio  General  Assembly  in  Chillicothe, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  for  the  special 
1-day  session  commemorating  Ohio's  ses- 
qulcentennlal  at  the  original  seat  of  Ohio's 
government  at  ChUllcothe  on  March  3,  1963. 
The  faith  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio  has  been 
realized  and  our  great  State  of  Ohio  stands 
among  the  first  of  our  Nation  in  business. 
Industry,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  its  part 
In  world  leadership. 

Congressman  Alvim  P.  WncRxx., 

Thirteenth.  Ohio  District. 


Social  Sccarity  Act  Amoadmeats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wncoM  snr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  3554. 
which  provides  for  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  took 
this  action  because  I  believe  that  our 
social-security  insvu^nce  system  is  defi- 
nitely in  need  of  serious  improvements, 
of  which  the  following  four  are  most 
pressing: 

First.  The  extension  of  disability-in- 
surance benefits  to  totally  disabled 
persons. 

Second.  The  extension  of  benefits  to 
wives  and  minor  children  of  totally  dis- 
abled individuals. 

Third.  The  lowering  of  the  retirement 
age  for  social-security  insurance  pur- 
poses for  women  from  65  to  60. 

Fourth.  And  an  increase  in  the 
amount  which  retired  individuals,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  75.  can  earn 
without  losing  social-security  benefits 
frofli^75  to  1100  per  month. 


The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  H.  R. 
3554,  provides  for  those  four  changes  in 
our  social-security  system.  I  would  like 
to  describe  these  amendments  in  some 
detail. 

oisABnjTT-nfsmAifcc  Bam  ar its 

Under  our  present  law,  workers  cov- 
ered by  social-security  Insurance  can 
first  begin  receiving  benefits  when  they 
attain  age  65.  This  age  limitation  pres- 
ently applies  both  to  women  and  men. 

The  social  security  system  has  no  pro- 
vision for  those  insured  workers  who  be- 
come totally  disabled  before  reaching 
age  65.  A  person  who  is  unfortunate  and 
meets  with  physical  disaster,  which  de- 
prives him  of  his  earning  capacity,  can- 
not presently  depend  on  his  social  secur- 
ity insurance  to  provide  at  least  the  bare 
necessities  of  livelihood.  He  and  his 
family  must  suffer  privation  and  hard- 
ship, and  look  to  some  other  sources  for 
financial  aid.  Only  if  he  lives  to  age  65, 
can  he  first  begin  receiving  some  benefits 
from  his  social  security  insurance. 

Recent  siirveys  show  that,  at  the  end 
of  1952,  there  were  66,500,000  persons 
fully  insured  by  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  our  civilian 
working  population,  age  14  to  64,  in- 
cluded 2  million  persons  with  total  dis- 
ability of  more  than  6  months'  duration. 
Yet  even  though  many  of  those  disabled 
persons  were  fully  insured  by  the  social 
security  system,  they  were — and  are — 
unable  to  derive  any  benefits  from  their 
insurance,  since  the  law  makes  them 
wait  until  they  reach  age  65  before  they 
can  claim  their  allotments. 

The  amendment  which  I  proposed 
would  extend  the  same  social  security 
benefits  to  totally  disabled  workers  as 
they  would  receive  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances upon  reaching  age  65. 
These  benefits  would  commence  shortly 
after  the  worker  becomes  totally  dis- 
abled, and  would  continue  through  the 
period  of  his  total  disability,  possibly  un- 
til he  reaches  retirement  age.  At  that 
point,  disability  benefits  would  cease, 
and  the  worker  would  begin  receiving  his 
regular  retirement  payments. 
BOrsms  TO  wrvxs  and  mikok  cBtummtt  or 

OISABLXO   WOSKEBS 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  wife  and  minor  children  of 
a  totally  disabled  worker.  They  would 
receive,  concurrently  with  his  disability 
benefits,  the  same  payments  to  which 
they  would  become  entitled  upon  his  re- 
tirement. 

This  second  provision  is  very  essential. 
Primary  benefits  of  a  totally  disabled 
worker  (or  of  a  retired  worker)  are 
merely  intended  to  meet  his  own  most 
urgent  needs.  They  are  not  sufficient  to 
provide  any  relief  for  his  wife  and  minor 
cliildren,  if  he  has  any.  By  extending 
supplemental  (dependents')  benefits  to 
a  disabled  worker's  family,  my  bill  would 
help  to  alleviate  the  excessive  hardships 
to  which  they  are  presently  at  times  sub- 
jected. 

LOWBUNQ    THX    BKTnmCXIfT    ACS    rOB    WOICXN 
TO    SO 

The  average  age  at  which  workers  are 
retiring  at  the  present  time  is  age  69. 
This  includes  both  married  and  single 
workers.  The  average  age  of  a  wife.  In 
the  case  of  older  men.  Is  5  years  less  than 


that  of  their  husbands.  Under  the  pres. 
ent  law.  with  the  retirement  age  at  65. 
this  means  that  supplemental  wife's  ben- 
efits are  not  payable  until  the  husband 
reaches  age  70. 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  married  men 
who  attain  age  65  have  a  wife  of  the  same 
age  or  older,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
such  men  have  a  wife  who  has  reached 
age  60.  Reducing  the  age  for  a  wife  to 
become  eligible  for  benefits  at  age  60  will 
permit  the  wives  of  about  three-fourths 
of  the  married  men  who  claim  retirement 
benefits  to  receive  wife's  benefits  as  soon 
as  they  retire. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
lower  the  retirement  age  for  all  women, 
including  women  workers  who  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  on  their  own  wage  rec- 
ord, to  age  60. 

In  the  case  of  women  workers  who  are 
entitled  to  social-security  insurance  ben- 
efits in  their  own  right,  the  present  re- 
tirement age  of  65  creates  a  hardship. 
Women  are  generally  considered  as  re- 
tiring earlier  than  men.  As  proof  of 
this,  many  companies  have  pension  plans 
which  provide  a  retirement  age  of  60  for 
women.  It  is  necessary  to  lower  the  age 
of  insured  women  workers  also  because 
it  would  be  discriminatory  and  incon- 
sistent to  pay  a  wife's  benefit  at  age  60 
and  not  to  lower  the  retirement  age  for 
insured  women  workers  to  60.  since  the 
wife  in  such  a  case  would  get  benefits  at 
an  earlier  age  and  for  a  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy than  a  woman  worker  who  has 
contributed  to  the  social-security-insur- 
ance system. 

Widows  should  also  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits at  age  60  because  it  would  certainly, 
be  inconsistent  to  start  paying  benefits 
to  a  wife  at  age  60  and  upon  her  hus- 
band's death — before  she  is  age  65 — to 
require  her  to  go  off  the  rolls  and  wait 
imtil  she  is  65  to  begin  drawing  benefits 
again.  In  the  case  of  widows  of  insured 
workers,  a  reduction  to  age  60  will  make 
about  two- fifths  of  them  immediately 
eligible  for  benefits. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  women  aged  60  and  over  to 
secure  employment.  Reducing  the  re- 
tirement age  for  women  would  meet  a 
pressing  social  need. 

INCBZASE   IM    WOBK    CLAVSB   rBOM    $7S    TO   $100 
MOMTR 


Social-security  insurance  benefits  were 
never  intended  to  provide  for  all  the 
needs  of  retired  workers.  They  were 
meant  to  supplement  their  income  from 
other  sources — income  limited  by  their 
age  and  other  considerations.  In  the 
category  of  income  one  can  include  ac- 
tual wages  earned  during  the  period  be- 
tween age  65  and  age  75,  income  from 
private  insurance  policies,  savings,  and 
so  on. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  dur- 
ing the  recent  years,  many  workers  in- 
sured by  the  social-security  system  have 
found  it  difficult  to  put  aside  enough 
money — whether  through  savings  or 
through  private  insurance  policies — to 
provide  adequately  for  their  needs  after 
they  reach  age  65.  Consequently,  re- 
tired persons  must  frequently  continue 
to  engage  in  some  form  of  gainful  em- 
ployment to  make  the  ends  meet. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  present 
ceiling  on  monthly  earnings  of  persons 
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retired  under  the  social -security  system 
is  unrealistic.  Retired  individuals  can 
earn  only  $75  per  month  in  covered  em- 
plo3rment  to  be  eligible  to  receive  social- 
security  retirement  benefits.  At  the 
same  time,  persons  drawing  supplemen- 
tal income  from  other  sources  than  cov- 
ered employment,  are  not  limited  as  to 
the  amount  they  can  receive.  For  in- 
stance, a  person  who  had  accumulated 
large  savings  which  provide  him  with, 
let  us  say.  $1,000  a  month  after  he 
reaches  age  65.  can  concurrently  draw 
his  social-security  retirement  benefits, 
while  the  person  who  has  no  income 
whatsoever  aside  from  his  social -security 
pension,  can  only  earn  $75  a  month  to 
supplement  that  allowance. 

The  present  work -clause  limitation 
places  the  most  severe  hardship  on  those 
who  are  least  fortunate — on  those,  for 
instance,  who  had  to  spend  their  savings 
on  medical  expenses  or  lost  them  through 
some  other  misfortune.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  work  clause  should  be  lib- 
eralized. My  bill  calls  for  a  33 -percent 
increase  in  the  present  ceiling,  raising  it 
to  $100  per  month. 


QvcstioB  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  6.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  Mr. 
Truman  writes  his  biography,  will  he  in- 
clude all  his  letters? 


Model  AtoH  Power  PUat  Gyet  TooBf 
SdeBtkts  Glimpse  ef  Fatve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHU8BTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mrs.  RCM3ERS  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Model  Atom  Pown  Plaht  OrvvB  Toumo 
ScixNTisTS  Glimpse  or  Futvibb 

Washtnctok.  D.  C.  Pebruary  28. — A  fore- 
ta«te  of  the  future,  when  atomic  energy  may 
run  many  of  the  world's  electric  power  plants 
and  propel  ships  aroiud  the  world  without 
refueling,  was  gUen  here  tonight  to  the 
Nation's  40  m.st  promising  young  aclentlsts. 
finalists  all  In  the  12th  science  talent  search. 

A  simulated  model  atomic  power  plant, 
built  by  Westlnghouse  engineers  to  demon- 
strate the  basic  components  and  function 
of  a  nucleifr  reactor,  was  shown  and  explained, 
to  the  sclentlsts-of-tomorrow.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Shoupp.  director  of  deyelopment  for  the 
Westlnghouse  atomic  power  division,  was 
the  speaker. 

Charles  H.  Weaver,  manager  of  the  atomic 
power  division.  Introduced  Dr.  Shoupp  fol- 
lowing a  dinner  In  the  Hotel  Statler  during 
which   many   of   the   teen-age   finalist* — 31 


boys  and  9  girla— entertained  Members  of 
Congress  from  their  home  areas. 

riNALISTS  BZPKESEirr   19  HOMB  STATES 

Representing  18  borne  States,  the  flnallBts 
are  here  competing  for  $11,000  In  Westlng- 
house science  scholarships  during  the  annual 
6-day  Science  Talent  Institute.  Pinal  Insti- 
tute sessions  are  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

Patterned  after  the  plant  which  has  been 
designed  by  Westlnghouse  engineers  who  are 
building  an  atomic  engine  to  drive  the 
world's  first  atom-powered  submarine,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Nautilus,  the  gleaming  transparent 
plastic  model  demonstrates  how  heat  from 
splitting  atoms  could  be  used  to  produce 
electric  power. 

"In  the  days  of  Captain  Video,"  Dr. 
Shoupp  explained,  "It  would  hardly  seem 
novel  or  new  to  discuss  such  a  conunon  sub- 
ject as  atomic  power.  However,  there  Is 
quite  a  lot  of  equipment  between  Captain 
Video's  control  panel  and  the  exhaust  tubes 
of  his  space  ship,  the  Galaxy.  Now,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  good  captain  has  not  disclosed 
bow  his  atomic  motors  are  made,  so  we  have 
not  been  able  to  see  If  they  would  be  \ised 
on  other  Jobs.  Therefore,  we  have  had  to 
go  about  our  atomic  power  development 
without  the  benefit  of  this  Information." 


•CmmST  DBSCBTBES  POWKB  FULNT  TtM 
riMAUSTS 

As  described  by  Dr.  Shoupp,  the  power 
plant  which  the  model  simulates  would  work 
like  this: 

Heat  Is  generated  in  the  reactor  core — 
atomic  pile — In  which  the  temperature  Is 
regiilated  by  control  rods.  Water  extracts 
this  beat  from  the  pile,  then  passes  Into  a 
heat  exchanger.  In  the  approximate  center 
of  the  modeL  There  the  heat  Is  transferred 
to  water  In  a  secondary  system.  In  which  the 
water  then  becomes  steam.  The  steam  ro- 
tates the  spindle  of  a  steam  turbine,  which 
spins  a  generator  and  produces  electric 
power. 

"A  plant  like  this  would  be  very  similar  to 
the  conventional  type  steam-driven  power 
plant  except  that  the  reactor  takes  the  place 
of  the  usiial  combustors  In  which  burning 
coal,  oU,  or  other  fuel  fximlshes  the  beat  to 
generate  steam."  Dr.  Shoupp  said. 

The  speaker  told  how.  to  buUd  the  atomic 
power  plant  for  submarine  propulsion,  West- 
lnghouse has  been  hard  at  work  for  4  years 
at  its  Bettis  plant  In  Pittsburgh.  The  firm 
also  is  operating  a  testing  station  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  Idaho  desert  for  assembly  and  test 
of  the  experimental  land-based  model. 

Climax  of  the  5-day  Science  Talent  Insti- 
tute Is  set  for  tomorrow  evening,  at  the 
awards  banquet.  During  the  dinner,  to  be 
held  In  the  Presidential  ballroom  at  the  Stat- 
ler, Judges  wUl  make  known  their  choices  of 
the  top  scholarship  winners. 

The  science  talent  search  Is  conducted  by 
Science  Service  through  Science  Clubs  of 
America.  The  scbclarships  are  awarded  by 
the  Westlnghouse  Educational  Foundation, 
which  Is  supported  by  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp. 


Taber  the  Tailer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  KBW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  February  26*.  1953.  edition  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun.  praising 
and    commending    Hon.    Josh    Tabu, 


chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Binghamton  Sim  is  published  In 
my  congressional  district  by  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Hill,  former  Member  of 
Congress,  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Executive  Committee  and  for 
the  past  30  years,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  of  New  York's 
southern  tier  area. 

I  heartily  Join  with  the  Binghamton 
Sim.  the  New  York  Daily  Minror.  and 
other  publications  in  lauding  the  long 
and  useful  public  record  of  John  Taber. 
In  his  30  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives John  Taber  has  built  a  monu- 
mental record  of  faithful,  honest,  and  in- 
telligent public  service.  In  character 
and  courage  he  stands  out  as  rugged  as 
his  sturdy  home  country  hills  in  central 
New  York.  It  is  my  great  honor  and 
pleasure  to  commend  John  Taber 's  out- 
standing record  as  a  public  servant  as  a 
shining  inspiration  and  a  splendid  exam- 
ple to  be  followed  by  any  public  official 
who  desires  to  serve  the  public  trust 
faithfully,  honestly,  unselfishly,  and  use- 
fully. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tabxb  thb  Tailob 

When  Rein-esentatlve  John  Tabkb  was 
elected  to  the  68th  Congress,  back  In  1922. 
a  bllUon  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money  and  the 
cotuitry  was  J\ut  beginning,  as  the  result  of 
the  First  World  War,  to  accustom  Itself  to 
such  a  fantastic  figure.  Up  to  then  the  Gov- 
ernment had  never  spent  so  much  In  a  single 
year  and  the  newspapers,  educating  the  pub- 
Uc,  were  full  of  examples  of  what  a  billion 
dollars  was  like,  such  as  how  many  times 
that  many  dollar  bills,  placed  end  to  end, 
would  reach  to  the  moon. 

Today  It's  John  Tabex's  Job  to  save  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coiuitry  not  a  mere  billion 
dollars  but  nearly  $10  billion,  and  he's  the 
man  to  do  It. 

The  Etepresentatlve  of  our  neighboring 
S6th  District,  which  now  includes  Chenango 
Coiinty,  Is  Just  about  as  well  qualified  as  any 
man  on  the  national  scene  to  perform  this 
miracle  since,  from  December  1923,  he  has 
been  a  vigorous  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee,  the  longest  continuous 
service  In  the  committee's  history. 

As  the  representative  of  a  conservative  dis- 
trict and,  by  habit  and  Inclination  an  expo- 
nent of  old-fashioned  thrift  and  rugged  In- 
tegrity in  Government,  John  Tabxb  fought 
long  and  hard  against  the  growing  tendency 
to  spread  money  arotind  with  a  lavish  hand, 
but  for  20  of  those  years,  at  least,  his  was  as 
a  voice  In  the  wilderness.  Now  John  Tabeb 
has  come  Into  his  own,  and  a  recognition  long 
overdue  Is  being  extended  to  blm. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  over  here  In  the  new  37th,  to  note 
the  form  this  recognition  Is  taking.  The 
"grand  old  warrior,"  a  term  now  being  used 
In  compliment  Instead  of  Democratic  deri- 
sion, is  getting  a  great  deal  of  support,  many 
glowing  tributes,  from  the  press  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  New  York  Dally  Mirror,  for  instance, 
a  newspaper  not  given  to  lavish  praise  of 
men  in  public  life,  publishes  an  editorial. 
Battle  of  BUlions,  with  an  accompanying  car- 
toon showing  Representative  Tabeb  as  a 
tailor  engaged  In  the  task  of  fitting  the  ovor- 
sized  Truman  budget  to  a  rather  siuprised 
little  man  representing  Federal  Income.  The 
editorial  mentions  the  fact  that  John  Tabxb. 
now  chairman  of  the  committee  of  which 
be  has  so  long  been  a  member,  "has  set  him- 
self one  ol  the  major  tasks  of  hit  embattled 
career." 

"That  feat."  It  continues,  "is  to  take  the 
Tkiunan  budget,  a  matter  of  $78.6  billion. 
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•ntf  acianr  H  down  to  sbOB.  Slae  meaxM 
elimination  of  about  $9.9  billlona  to  brlns 
tbe  budget  Into  equality  with  anticipated 
revenues." 

Tlie  editorial  sbts: 

"TABot,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee,  was  the  butt  at  many  ■ 
Mew  Deal-Fair  Deal  jibe  because  of  bis  'old- 
faahloned'  ideals  of  thrift.  It  is  our  hunch, 
however,  that  he  is  a  hero  to  the  American 
people.     He  says: 

"  'Our  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  padding  and 
squandering  and  give  the  American  people  a 
rock  bottom  budget.* 

"To  help  blm  fulfill  the  pledge.  Repre- 
sentative Tabbb  has  selected  12  task  forces 
eomposed  of  75  businessmen  and  put  them  to 
fine-combing  various  budget  requests. 

"This,  in  Itself,  is  an  vinusual.  if  highly 
logical  approach.  When  you've  got  a  busU 
nessman's  Job  to  be  done,  you  should  call 
In  a  businessman.  It  only  seems  startling 
because,  for  so  long,  th^  Federal  Government, 
when  it  needed,  say,  a  dentist,  would  hire  a 
plumber. 

^^We  can  wish  Tabek  and  his  export  erew 
the  best  of  success. 

"It's  vital  that  they  shall  succeed." 

Up  here  in  southern  and  central  New  York 
there  is  a  feeling  that  John  TABsm  will  sue 
ceed.  The  people  herealxmts  have  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  and  in  his  fighting  spirit 
and  sense  of  justice.  If,  because  of  the 
world  crisia  and  defense  needs,  he  can't  ac- 
complish all  that  he  has  set  out  to  do,  there 
will  be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
every  last  item  has  been  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny  only  he  is  able  to  give  and  that 
•very  drop  of  unnecessary  or  unwise  ez< 
pendltiire  has  been  wrung  from  the  fabric  of 
the  budget. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  survived  long 
years  of  ridicule  and  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
the  spenders,  retaining  his  aggressiveness  and 
clinging  to  the  principles  which  have  caused 
his  constituents  to  send  him  back,  term  after 
term,  because  he  could  be  trusted  to  fight 
the  good  fight.  If  John  Tabes  is  able  to 
take  the  legacy  left  to  him  by  the  New  and 
TaAi  Deals  and  beat  it  into  some  semblance 
of  a  sane  and  workable  fl.scal  policy,  this  win 
be  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  long  and 
useful  career.  The  people  not  only  of  his 
own  district  but  of  the  entire  Nation  are 
With  lilm  in  this  fight. 


Sut«Iio«d  for  HawaS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANCELL 

or  OREGON 

XM  THS  HOUSX  OF  REPRZSENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2.  19Si 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2ft  I  made  wme  remarks  on  the 
floor  urging  early  oonalderatlon  of  my 
bin.  H.  R.  206,  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  Into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
In  these  remarks  I  Included  an  article 
appearing  In  the  U.  8.  News  k  World  Re- 
port in  Its  issue  of  February  27.  1963, 
enUUed  "A  Look  at  the  '8Ute'  of  Ha- 
waii." It  appears  that  there  was  a 
•talement  In  this  article  which  is  not 
in  fuU  aeoord  with  the  facts,  although 
tht  article  as  a  whole  H  o  very  MiceUeni 
preciRtatloa  of  the  nttd  for  Iht  possagt 
of  this  liffislaUon. 

Z  am  InohMllng  la  thoso  remarks  a  let* 
tor  dalod  Pibruory  16.  IMI,  froog  Imeal 
W.  Oreone.  vice  president  of  the  Mawai* 
laa  Sugar  Planters'  Assoolatioa,  ad* 


dressed  to  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  News  k 
World  Report  calling  attention  to  this 
error;  I  also  inchide  a  press  release  of 
the  same  date  made  by  Mr.  Greene: 
Hawaiian  Sttgae  PlantmuT  Associatioiv, 

Washtngion,  D.  C,  February  «5,  1953. 
The  EmroE, 

V.  S.  Hews  A  World  Report. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Deas  Six:  The  following  paragraphs  are 
Included  in  an  otherwise  excellent  article 
entitled  "A  IxxA  at  the  "State'  of  Hawatt." 
which  appeared  In  your  Issue  of  February  27, 
1953: 

"Por  Hawaii's  economic  development, 
statehood  will  bring  immense  advantages. 
As  a  sovereign  state,  Hawaii  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  restraints  that  sometimes  are 
imposed  on  the  Territory,  One  specific  ex- 
ample is  the  prohibition  against  refining 
sugar  in  the  Islands  now.  This  limitation 
was  sUpped  into  the  sugar -quota  system  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

"As  a  resxilt.  Hawaiian  interests  had  to 
build  a  Sas  million  sugar  refinery  in  Cali- 
fornia. Once  the  islands  become  a  State. 
they  can  transplant  that  reflinery  to  the  home 
grounds,  or  build  a  new  one  ti^re,  and  add 
1,500  people  to  Hawaii's  payrolls.  California 
gets  them  now.** 

The  sugar  producers  of  Hawaii  have  no 
desire  to  eliminate  the  limitation  on  ship- 
ments of  sugar  in  refljied  form  from  Hawaii 
to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  which 
is  incorporated  tn  the  Sugar  Act  of  IMS,  as 
amended.  Attainment  of  statehood  by  Ha- 
waii win  not  alter  thU  Umitation. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  la  ■ 
well  rounded  entity  which  embodies  com- 
promises of  divergent  viewpoints.  It  has 
served  the  best  interest  of  producers,  tan- 
porters,  and  eonsumers. 

The  Hawaiian  interests  establlriied  the 
California  ft  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refinery  at 
Crockett,  Calif.,  In  1906,  28  years  before  sugar 
quota  legislation  was  enacted. 

It  would  not  be  practical  or  economical 
under  any  circumstances  to  move  the  refin- 
ery from  California  to  Hawaii,  and  there  is 
no  thought  of  any  such  action. 
Yours  very  truly. 

SaNSST  W.  ORXEMa,    . 

Vice  PretiOent. 


Tke  ValiauB's  Poficy  oa  United  States 
Rclatioas 


W.  Omm.  Vtcs  PKan- 
',  Hawaiian  8uga>  PiANTBas'  Asaocu- 


TIOW 

The  posslbUlty  of  United  States  sUtehood 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  caused  specu- 
lation in  the  press  and  in  trade  publica- 
tions over  changes  this  statxis  might  bring 
In  the  operation  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry, 
which  supplies  the  domestlo  market  with 
•bout  a  million  tons  of  sugar  per  year. 

In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1848,  as  amended  and 
now  In  effect,  thsrs  Is  s  provision  limiting 
the  amount  of  sugar  which  producers  of 
Hawaii  may  bring  into  the  mainland  of  ths 
United  States  In  rtflntd  form. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  wUl  aot  eliminate 
or  alter  this  limitation. 

PurtlMr,  Hawaiian  lugv  produeen  have 
no  desire  to  change  this  limiting  provision 
of  Xh%  Sugar  Act.  whiclx  U  s  well-rounded 
■tatuts  embodying  %h%  eompromlses  of  di- 
vergent Ylcwpotnts  not  only  of  domeitie  pro- 
ducers, but  of  fONiga  iuppaiete  of  the  Amer- 
lean  sugar  msrhtt,  The  set  bss  isrrtd  %h% 
beet  interests  ot  produosra,  importsrt,  aad 
ooasusMra. 

The  Rawailsa  Interssti  sslsbllsbed  the 
OslUornis  sad  Hswaitaa  ttiger  Hsflnery  si 
Oroekstt.  OaUt.,  la  IMS.  M  yean  beloss  sugar 
quota  Isgislstiea  wss  snsetsd. 

It  would  not  b«  praotleal  or  seoDomlesI 
tinder  say  etrouflMtaasss  to  nott  the  refla- 
•ry  fron  (Mifomia  to  Hiwattt  aiul  these  Is 
as  thought  9t  any  sush  aetloB. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FE1GHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVX8  ' 

Monday,  February  2, 195i 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
OKo,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle written  by  Robert  A.  Graham, 
appearing  in  the  February  28, 1953,  issue 
of  America,  national  Catholic  weekly. 
entitled  "The  Vatican's  Policy  on  United 
States  Relations": 

It  is  now  clear  that  wlken  Mrs.  Clare  Bootlie 
Lix:e  goes  to  Some  as  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy  she  might  as  well  be  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  far  as  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican  are  concerned.  The 
unfounded  newspaper  speculation  over  her 
passible  dual  role  in  the  Ktemal  City  was 
effectively  squelched  by  the  forthright  edi- 
torial appearing  on  the  front  page  of  L'Oa- 
servatore  Romano  for  February  12.  But  the 
same  editorial  also  made  some  other  point* 
and  revealed  hitherto  unknown  facts  and 
documents  concerning  United  States-Vatican 
relations  which  have  not  yet  received  all  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Although  not  every- 
thing that  appears  la  the  Vatican  news- 
paper can  be  called  official,  or  even  semi- 
official, the  tone  and  content  of  the  February 
la  contribution  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
represents  the  considered  policy  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  SUte  of  His  Holiness. 

The  editorial  ran,  in  fact,  tie  regarded  as 
the  most  comprehensive  authoritative  sum- 
mation yet  made  of  the  Vatican's  position 
on  the  issue  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  more  important 
clarifications  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Holy  See  does  not  wish  to  see  a 
repetition  of  the  Booaeveltian  formula  of  a 
"personal  representative."  Today,  said  the 
newspaper,  it  is  evident  that  there  oould  be 
"no  queetion  of  anything  but  an  official  and 
stable  diplomatic  repreeentatlon."  The  edi- 
torial did  not  say.  however,  as  one  corre- 
spondent said  it  did.  that  the  Taylor  mission 
was  a  failure.  It  was  rather  an  eveeptional 
expedient  adopted  during  an  exceptional 
period. 

a.  The  initiative  regarding  United  States- 
Vatican  relations  Is  being  left  entirely  to  the 
free  decision  of  the  United  Statee.  On  tlils 
subject  the  editorial  printed  excerpts  from 
a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  sent  by  the 
Holy  Father  to  President  Truman  under  date 
of  July  10.  1052,  where  thu  is  unequivocally 
sUted.  It  U  good  that  this  papal  asstnrane* 
has  become  a  matter  of  public  record.  U 
will  serve  to  demons trau  tlxat  if  and  wh«a 
sny  formal  diplomatic  reiatioas  are  decided 
upon  It  will  not  be  becauae  of  any  pressure 
from  the  Holy  See.  Washington  already 
knows  tiut  American  Cathotlos  have  fol- 
lowed a  hands*off  policy  on  the  Issue  and 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  periodic  bursts 
of  blgoUy  manifested  in  certain  quarters 
over  It, 

I.  The  objection  on  the  score  of  "sspara* 
Uon  of  church  and  tUta"  U  Irrelevant  to  the 
queetion  of  diplomsUc  reltUoas.  Such  rela- 
tions with  the  Holy  Ss«  "do  not  touch  ths 
liberty  and  the  Uutopsadenoe  of  either  ths 
ehureh  or  the  ttsts  ia  any  way.**  As  the 
editorial  points  out,  a  aussber  af  lUtsa 
which  life  uader  a  reglas  of  ssparatiea  al 
home  find  thU  no  obetsele  to  hsviag  formal 
Nlaiieas  with  the  Vstleaa.  Oa  the  sen* 
trary.  sueh  reiatioas  *«f»vor  that  reeipioeal 
lespeet  and  thai  mutual  ooUsboratioa  whiah 
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are  a  soxirce  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  all." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Vatican  can  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  American  system  at 
least  as  well  as  the  United  States  accom- 
modatee  itself  to  different  systems  abroad. 

4.  The  American  system  of  church-state 
relations  did  not  In  any  case  prevent  the 
United  SUtes  from  having  at  th)  Vatican 
a  chargi  d'affaires  in  the  person  of  Harold  H. 
Tlttmann,  whoee  appointment  was  officially 
communicated  to  the  Holy  See.  This  was 
during  the  war.  when  lir,  Tlttmann  re- 
mained in  the  territory  of  the  Vatican  State 
with  diplomatic  status  ("con  la  sua  qualiflca 
dlplomatica'^  from  December  1941  untU 
1944. 

■vmEifcc  raoM  boosevblt  AxcnnraB 

This  is  a  revelation.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  admitted  that  Mr.  Tlttmann 
was  ever  more  than  special  assistant  to  the 
personal  repreeentative  of  the  President, 
Myron  C.  Taylor.  The  Vatican  apparently 
maintains  that,  at  least  while  he  enjoyed 
sanctuary  in  Vatican  City,  he  had  a  true 
diplomatic  status  in  virtue  of  special  ac- 
creditation. 

This  latter  contention  Is  supported  by  a 
document  in  the  Roosevelt  papers  at  Hyde 
Park,  to  which  Rev.  Martin  Hasting,  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Louis  University,  has  kindly  called  my 
attention.  This  is  a  memorandum  sent  by 
Sumner  Welles.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  President  on  December  17.  1941.  He  called 
Mr.  Rooeevelt's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Italian  Government  might  raise  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  continued  residence  of  Mr. 
Tlttmann  in  Vatican  City  unlees  he  received 
some  official  diplomatic  status.  Mr.  Welles 
goes  on: 

"The  secretary  ICordell  Hull]  agrees  with 
me  that  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
Tlttmann  remain  in  the  Vatican  City  so  that 
we  may  continue  contact  through  him  with 
the  Holy  See.  If  we  ascertain  that  the  Vatl-' 
can  will  have  to  give  in  to  Italian  press\ire 
and  agree  to  have  Tittmann  leave.  It  seenu  to 
me  that  you  will  wish  to  consider  favorably 
Tlttmann's  designation  as  charge  d'affaires 
in  order  to  avoid  tills  result." 

The  President  accepted  this  recommen- 
dation and  authorised  the  appointment 
(Presidents  Secretary's  FUe.  Italy— 1941. 
With  permission  of  director.  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt  Library ) , 

The  State  Department's  denials  are  dis- 
ingenuous from  the  viewpoint  of  inter- 
national relations.  In  our  desire  to  keep 
Mr.  Tittmann  In  that  extremely  Important 
post  we  expoeed  the  Vatican  to  complain  u 
and  reprisals  from  Italy.  whUe  endangering 
at  the  same  time  the  poelUon  of  the  bona 
fide  dlplomata. 

This  episode  is  typical  of  United  States- 
Vatican  relations  to  daU.  We  gain  much 
and  give  lltUe.  Today  the  papal  UberSllty 
to  us  in  the  humiliating  poet-Pearl  Harbor 
days  is  rewarded  by  violent  atUeks  from  ex- 
treme elemenu  among  Proteetanta,  without 
one  word  of  defense  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


Cemmaaiit  Aatl-SeadIbB 


imNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  M«W  TOSS 

W  TKI  ROUBI  or  RIPMSIirrATXVn 

Wdn9tday,  Febnuiry  II.  llll 

Mr.  KILLIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  freadom- 
lovlng  people  everywhere  hate  been 
deeply  shocked  at  the  reports  that  So- 
viet Russia  and  Its  Communist  satellites 


in  Eastern  Europe  are  parroting  the  Nazi 
line  of  racial  persecution  and  are  pur- 
suing the  practice  and  propagation  of 
anti-Semitism  where  the  Nazis  left  off. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Communist 
leaders  have  been  following  a  policy  of 
eradication  of  every  vestige  of  Jewish 
cultural  and  religious  life  in  Russia  and 
the  suppression  of  every  phase  of  Jew- 
ish activity  there,  they  have  closed  all 
Jewish  schools,  disbanded  Jewish  organ- 
izations, suppressed  all  Jewish  newspa- 
pers and  imprisoned  the  writers  and 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  community. 

Now  they  have  accelerated  this  policy. 
The  rulers  in  tne  Kremlin  of  Moscow  are 
forcing  their  anti-Semitic  policy  on  the 
countries  under  their  subjugation.  They 
are  conducting  a  reign  of  terror  against 
the  2 1/2  million  Jews  who  are  trapped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  cannot  es- 
cape from  there.  They  are  conducting 
a  campaign  of  vilification  against  the 
State  of  Israel  because  it  has  cast  its  lot 
with  the  democratic  West. 

This  newest  manifestation  of  open  and 
undiluted  anti-Semitism  and  the  revival 
of  religious  persecution  in  Russia  is  evi- 
dence that  Communist  Russia  does  not 
differ  much  from  old  Czarist  Russia,  ex- 
cept that  the  rulers  of  Red  Russia  are 
more  ruthless,  more  barbaric,  and  more 
dangerous  to  civilization.  Under  these 
rulers,  Russia  has  reached  a  new  low  In 
moral  degradation  and  inhumanity  to 
man.  Their  monstrous  charges  against 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  people  merely  in- 
dicate that  there  is  no  longer  any  differ- 
ence between  the  totalitarianism  of  Hit- 
ler and  the  totalitarianism  of  Stalin. 

Russia  stands  before  the  free  world 
today  unmasked  as  the  oppressor  of  mi- 
norities and  condemned  of  plotting  the 
heinous  crime  of  racial  genocide  against 
Jews  and  other  minority  groups  in  the 
Communist-dominated  lands.  Unless 
the  civilized  world  is  strongly  aroused 
against  this  fiendish  plan  of  the  Krem- 
lin warlords  and  takes  prompt  measures 
to  provide  protection  to  the  Jews  trapped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  these  unfortu- 
nate people  may  become  the  victims  of  a 
new  mass  extermination  process  along 
Hitler  lines. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  cannot 
afford  to  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  this 
newest  threat  of  genocide.  They  must 
speak  up  against  the  power-mad  clique 
in  the  Kremlin.  They  must  raise  their 
voices  for  human  decency  and  human 
dignity.  They  must  condemn  the  fanat- 
ics in  the  Kremlin  In  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms  so  that  the  whole  world 
would  know  them  for  what  they  are— In- 
humane slave  masters  and  mass  mur- 
derers. And  In  this  moral  crusade 
against  the  godleu.  the  Immoral,  and  the 
wicked  of  our  time  and  ate.  let  our  coun- 
try lead  the  nations  of  the  world  as  their 
•pokesman  for  Justice  and  righteousness, 
Mr.  Sp«bker,  in  a  recent  column  In  the 
Kew  York  Post,  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon  dls- 
cuasN  this  subject  and  makes  several 
noteworthy  propoiala  to  eountaraot  the 
outrageous  deeds  of  Ruisla's  rulers 
through  rational  action  on  the  part  of 
the  free  tiatlons.  KIs  column,  which  was 
published  on  January  SO,  1061.  is  most 


interesting  and  thought  provoking  and 
I  am  happy  to  place  it  in  the  Recohd: 

To  BX  FCANK 

(By  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon) 
aanrr  Asm-BEMmsu:  roua  fsoposaia 

I  favor  and  am  ready  to  aid  the  preparation 
and  circulation  of  a  protest  to  be  signed  by 
individual  citizens  of  all  the  free  nations  of 
East  and  West  against  the  official  anti-Semit- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union.  Millions  of  signa- 
tures of  free  men  of  many  nations  will  in- 
form Soviet  leaders  of  the  Judgment  of  world 
opinion  upon  their  depravity,  and  will  also 
express  the  free  world's  own  conscience  in 
repudiation  of  anti-Semitism  politically,  so- 
cially, and  economically. 

I  further  favor,  and  recommend  to  the 
heads  of  free  governments,  the  presentation 
of  the  most  impressive  possible  Joint  protest 
against  official  Soviet  anti-Semitism  to  the 
Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  sho\ild  be  sup- 
ported by  a  Joint  understanding  that,  no 
matter  how  wildly  Russian  and  other  dele- 
gates rant,  the  free  nations  wUl  maintain  a 
united  and  solemn  front  concentrated  on  the 
single,  supreme  principle  of   humanity. 

I  further  favor,  and  recommend  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  free  nations,  reconsideration 
of  the  principle  of  asylum  to  the  end  that 
men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  the  Soviet 
terror  may  find  refiige  in  the  free  lands  to 
which  they  come. 

I  further  urge  on  governments  and  indi- 
viduals all  possibly  political  and  economic 
aid  to  the  State  of  Israel,  including  satisfy- 
ing international  Justice  and  stabilization  of 
the  Near  East,  for,  by  natural  ties  and  its  own 
genius,  this  state  mxist  necessarll/  bear  the 
heaviest  brunt  of,  and  supply  the  chief 
refuge  against,  this  new  terror. 

I  make  these  proposals  becatise  I  think 
there  is  little  point  in  distracted  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  horror.  Theirs  is  irrational 
action.  It  can  be  cotintered  by  rational  ac- 
tion only. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  in  this  space 
how  the  mind  of  Gromyko  had  degenerated 
under  the  totalitarian  disciplines  Imposed 
on  it.  What  we  are  now  seeing  is  that  the 
mind  of  all  Russia  has  degenerated  in  the 
same  way  under  the  rotting  impulse  of  the 
ixaked  lust  for  power  and  the  ruthless  tyran* 
nles  ImfKMed  by  it.  Anti-Semitism  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  most 
depraved  refuges  of  the  Intellectually  bank- 
rupt. 

Nothing  Is  plainer  than  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  deny  the  premisee  of  their 
own  boasted  intellectualism  when  they  un- 
looee  the  hounds  of  anti-Semitism.  They 
professedly  build  their  social  theories  on 
Karl  Marx.  but.  distorted  as  hU  thinking  is 
in  many  ways,  he  speclflcally  denied  to 
racism  any  function,  resting  his  whole  ex- 
planation on  the  economic  factors  which  de- 
termine class  allnements  In  social  action. 

Curiously  enough,  the  latest  intelle^ual 
debate  which  split  the  sclentlsta  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself  WM  over  the  biological 
theories  of  Lysenko,  Lysenko  maintained,  tn 
•asenoe.  that  it  Is  not  the  Inherltanoe  of 
plants  but  their  environment  that  deoMss 
their  nature  and  fruit.  His  theory  beeams 
ths  ofBeisl  biologloal  premiss  of  the  Soviets. 
True  or  fslse,  It  obviously  denies  sny  valid 
biologieal  basts  for  rsotsm.  The  Sovleu.  by 
aatl*asmttlsm,  thus  eontrsdtet  their  own 

KBition  In  s  soientlfie  eontreversy  on  whieh 
ty  ehoss  to  defy  the  soientuu  of  the  reit 
of  ths  world. 

ThU  u  tnureeting  aa  Intslleetusl  eserotss. 
but,  tn  the  present  setivs  iltustton,  It  la  bs- 
Bids  ths  point.  There  la  no  value  tn  arguing 
tn  aueh  a  way.  for  argument  preaupposee  ra> 
tieaal  motivation,  and  we  are  eonfronted  bv 
a  sltustlon  from  whioh  rationality  has  fled. 
Ws  are  faesd  with  trrstlonal  Ixiat  tor  power 
willing  to  uae  any  meana  to  aolldlfy  iU  ruth* 
Issa  oontrolt 
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Am  rvMODAble  paopte.  wt  ma  dnw  tlM  mX% 
eonclurtoo  that  thla  r»v«nlon  to  tMrbailaii 

la  a  cymptom  of  faar  In  Buaala'a  rulara.  KvU 
dantly  thay  ara  facing  internal  unrest  that 
la  aearlng  tham  out  of  their  own  aalf-con- 
troL  Aa  hmnanttartan  paopla,  wa  oanaot  ba 
aUant,  but  muat.  In  waja  that  wlU  axpraaa 
our  unltad  will,  bring  the  full  foroa  of  our 
moral  Influanaa  atalnat  thla  outrag ao\ia  arUk 


Adidt  Both  TerriloriM 


SZTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  L  BARTLETT        I 

—IWITl  fSOM  ALAMU  I 

Of  TBI  ROU8K  OF  RSPRBSMT ATXVn   I 

Monday.  Moirch  2,  l$U 

llr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  Spoaker.  X  tak« 

plOMure  In  iMreMnilzig  for  the  Ricora  mi 

•<tlUui»l  from  (ho  Orogon  Journal  of 

February  16:  i 

W«T  NbT  Alaoea.  Toot 

•tatahood  for  BawaU  appaara  to  ba  naartag 
raaUty. 

aacratary  of  mtartor  McKay,  earrylng  tba 
ball  for  tha  administration,  haa  taattflad  ba« 
fora  tha  Houaa  Intarlor  auboommlttaa  on 
Tarrltortaa  that  HawaU  la  "fully  quallflad.** 
M»  urgad  Juat  ragard  for  tha  baalo  right  ot 
aalf -govanunant  by  tha  BawaUaa  paopla. 

In  Ught  ot  Praaldant  Blaanhowar'a  tiaar- 
eut  raquaat  tor  BawaUan  atatahood.  tha  OOP 
party  platform  pladga,  and  tha  whoop-and« 
hoUar  aupport  It  haa  davalopad  la  tha  Oon- 
graaa.  It  thua  appaara  aaaurad.  That's 
aplaiMlw. 

But  what  about  Alaakat 

PraaMant  Baanhowar  pointedly  oaahtad 
rafaranea  to  Alaakan  aUtahood  in  hla  maa- 
aaga  to  Congraas.  And  tha  OOP  pUtform 
waa  not  too  anthuataatlc.  advoaatlng  It  "un^ 
dar  an  aqulUbta  anabiing  act." 

But  tba  taet  raaaalna  that  Alaska.  Uka 
BawiOl.  haa  aamad  aUtahood  statua.  It. 
too.  daaarraa  raeognltlon  in  tha  form  of 
Juat  ragMtt  for  tha  baale  right  ot  aeU-goy- 
ammant. 

Daaptta  incllcatlona  that  Alaakn  In't  on 
tha  congraaatonal  and  admlnlatraUon  Uat  for 
Immediate  recognition.  Chairman  A.  It. 
MaxMM.  Nebraaks  BapubUcan  and  ehalrman 
of  the  Intarlor  eommlttea,  has  Indicated  that 
the  administration  may  change  Its  mind  %»Mt 
Indorse  Immediate  stati^Mod  for  Alaska  aa 
weU  as  BawalL 

We  certainly  hope  ao  and  baapeak  warm 
eongresslonal  support. 

The  latest  biennlum  report  of  the  ai«a^ 
development  board  Indicates  s  tremendoos 
indusftrl&l  growth  In  Alaska  since  1946. 
Thgre  are  almost  five  times  as  many  cor- 
porations operating  In  the  terrttory.  Alaska 
has  produced  more  than  $a%  billion  worth  of 
prochicts  since  it  was  acquired  from  BiMsla 
for  07  million.  It  produced  more  than  $41 
million  in  Federal  Income  taxes  last  year. 
Its  permanent  population  has  risen  to  140,- 
000  a  n  percent  gain  in  10  years.  Employ- 
ment is  up  l&.OOO  in  6  years.  Defense  con- 
struction  continues  at  a  high  level more 

than  $160  miUion  last  year.  Coal  produc- 
ticm  has  been  tripled.  New  power,  pulp  and 
paper  and  aluminum  Industries  now  are  as- 
sured. 

Thus  Alaska's  prospects  were  never  brighter. 
And  statehood  legislation  would  speed  ulti- 
mate realisation  of  Alaska's  dream  of  prog- 
ress in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

One  factor  may  have  bean  overlooked  by 
the  COngrees. 

The  latest  OaUtq>  pcdl  ahowa  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  statehood  for  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.     In  fact,  the  sentiment  for  Ala&kan 


aUtahood  B  ttroBgar  paraantagafwiM  thMi  tt 
la  for  BawaU— 78  to  n.  BUtad  In  ravaraa. 
oppoaitkm  to  aUtahood  tor  Alaaka  la  only  10 
percent,  nationally  (12  panant  having  no 
opinion),  whereas  opposition  to  Hawaiian 
autehood  Is  14  percent  (tha  same  aa  thoaa 
having  no  opinion). 

We  commend  thaaa  tiguraa  to  tha  at«an> 
tlon  of  tha  Con  gram.  Wa  baliava  they  oon> 
atltute  a  mandata. 


St  LawroBco  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  MICKIOAW 
IN  IHK  HOXI8S  OV  BVBBSBNTATXVBB 

raosday.  MarcA  S,  l$$i 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the  Ap« 
pendlx  of  the  COMonisstONAL  Rkooro  a 
letter,  dated  January  29.  1053.  of  N.  R. 
Danlellan.  exeeutlre  vice  jtreeldent  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  AssodaUon. 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  the 
present  status  of  this  rltal  project 

This  action  Is  prompted  by  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Van  Zamdt.  of  Pennsylvania,^ 
page  A7(H.  Appendix  of  the  Cottoitn- 
sioNAi  RicoM.  where  he  erltlMd  this 
letter  without  making  the  original  avail- 
able. 

I  also  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcoeo  an 
editorial  whleh  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington  Post.  Ffrbruary  2T.  This  editorial 
substantiates  Dr.  Danlellan's  position. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 
QUAT  LAxaa-Sr.  LawaBfcs  Asaocunoat. 

WmsMnpton,  J>.  C.  Jlaw«ary  }».  1»U. 
Bon.  CWAMia  O.  Oakmaw, 
BOWS*  OJIer  B««M<nf . 

Wihimgton,  J>.  C. 
Mr  DBAS  ComaasaMAM:  Senator  Wilst 
and  Oongraasman  DoNoiao  have  recently  in- 
troduced bUls,  substantially  Mentleal.  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  part  ot  tha 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  on  American  soU  and 
for  negotiation  with  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
mcnt  for  Joint  United  States  and  Canadian 
control  of  the  seaway  as  a  whole.  This  let- 
ter is  addreeeed  to  you  becauM  the  situation 
today  Is  so  different  from  that  which  edated 
as  late  aa  last  June  and  for  some  10  years 
prior  to  that  time  that  elariflcatlon  of  the 
present  issue  seems  distinctly  In  order. 

The  bills  mentioned  above  raise  cmly  a 
single  issue:  Is  the  United  States  going  to 
make  a  final  effort  to  obtain  Joint  control 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Canada,  or  is  oxir  country  going  to 
let  control  of  this  great  international  water- 
way fall  Into  the  sole  control  of  the  Cana- 
dians by  default? 

There  Is  no  legislative  action  necessary  In 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
Ontario  and  New  York  State  are  ready  to 
build  the  power  project,  and  Canada  will 
build  the  seaway  cm.  Canadian  soU. 

There  is,  therefc»«,  no  issue  before  Con- 
gress concerning  Federal  development  of 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

There  Is  no  issue  before  Congress  rest- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project;  that  has  already  been  deter- 
mined by  Canada. 

There  Is  no  issue  before  Congress  that 
affects  the  Interests  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
or  the  Onlf  coast,  or  the  economic  interests 
of  the  railroctdB.  coal  companlsa.  or  power 
companiea     anil     their     empiojaea.    Tlioaa 


questions  have  been  aattlad.  too,  by  Cana- 
dian Inltlattva. 

There  is  no  Issue  before  Ctongraaa  affsettnf 
the  budget  and  the  national  debt,  since  New 
Tork,  Ontario,  and  Canada  intend  to  finance 
the  project  through  Issue  of  their  own  bonds. 

The  only  question  left  for  determination 
by  the  Congrees  is  whether  at  this  late  daU 
the  United  Statee  Gk>vernment,  in  the  Inter- 
eat  of  our  economy  and  our  national  aaeur- 
tty,  will  take  stepe  to  insure  equal  control 
over  this  vital  waterway  by  building  tha 
eanal  on  the  south  shore  of  the  8t.  Law- 
rence Btver  in  American  territory,  Initaail 
of  the  north  shore  of  the  river  In  Oanadtaa 
terrttory.  There  Is  very  little  time  to  daelda 
this  question  ot  location,  baeauaa  Oaaada 
and  Ontario  ara  not  willing  to  delay  aou- 
manoaotant  of  oonatructlon  on  aithar  the 
aaaway  or  tha  power  project.  Thay  ara  laav* 
log  tha  door  open  for  ua.  however.  If  wa  ael 
promptly.  To  tha  quaatlon.  should  wa  In- 
alst  upon  Joint  oontrol  over  tha  oanal.  there 
can  ba  only  ona  answer,  and  that  Is  aSima- 
ttva. 

Throughout  tha  yaara  IMI  through  IMt 
laglalatlva  propoeaU  called  for  approval  oC 
an  agreement  consummated  In  March  IMl 
between  Canada  and  tha  United  BUtas. 
This  called  for  XTnlted  SUtaa  oonstruetlon  of 
a  power  project  and  bypassing  oanaB  In  tha 
Zntematlonal  Baptda  Section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Blver  In  northern  New  Tork  and  tha 
dredging  of  the  Detroit,  St.  Clalr,  and 
St.  Iterya  Blvers  from  25  to  27  feet.  Tha 
total  coat  of  theee  undertakings  by  the 
United  SUtea  amounted,  on  the  baala  of 
Daoamber  1960  ooata.  to  $906  miuion.  On  the 
baala  of  praaent  ooeta.  thay  would  ba  In  the 
neighborhood  ot  $eil  million. 

On  election  day.  Bovamber  4.  IMI.  the 
Canadian  Oovamment  notified  the  Uhltatf 
SUtaa  Oovamment  that  they  no  longer  eon- 
aldered  this  agreement  appllcabia  and  did 
not  intend  to  submit  it  to  Parttamant  tor 
approval.  Por  all  practical  purpoaaa.  there- 
fore,  this  agreement  has  been  abrogated.  At 
the  aame  time,  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
tha  SUto  of  New  Tork  have  expreaaad  their 
dealre  to  build  and  finance  the  power  project; 
with  no  financial  help  from  the  Fsderal  gov- 
ernments of  either  country:  and  New  Tork 
Bute  haa  applied  to  the  Pederal 
mlsstoB  for  a  license  to  do  so.  The 
Oovemment  has  pssssd  the  ne 
latlon  to  allow  Ontario  to  build  the'  poi 
project  and  also  created  a  corporation  with 
borrowing  capacity  of  $300  million  to  eon- 
atruet  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  on  Canadian 
aotl.  The  WUey-Dondero  bills  give  the 
Uhlted  States  a  last  chance  to  partletpsU 
In  the  construction  and  oontix>l  of  tha 
waterway. 

lliis  information  is  given  to  you  beeause 
in  our  pest  experience  we  have  observed 
that,  misled  by  much  propaganda  and  In- 
spired by  unfounded  fear  that  their  Jobe  are 
in  Jeopardy,  many  well-meaning  industrial 
and  labor  leaders,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  railroad,  coal,  and  ntiUty 
Industries,  have  tried  to  secure  commitments 
from  Members  of  Congress  to  oppose  this 
project.  In  the  preeent  context  of  the  situa- 
tion, such  commitments  would  be  polntlees, 
since  the  question  of  whether  the  project 
should  be  built  has  been  setUed;  and  might 
become  embarrassing,  as  the  only  issue  in- 
volved is  one  of  national  Interest  implicit 
in  the  desirability  of  United  States  control 
of  the  waterway  and  does  not  concern  sec- 
tional or  economic  interests.  The  economic 
Issues  have  been  resolved  already  by  the 
Canadian  Intention  to  ouiid  the  project. 

We  hope  you  wUl  keep  an  open  mind  on 
this  Issue  untU  the  facta  are  pceeented  to 
you  in  the  regular  course  of  legislative  con- 
sideration of  appropriate  mmsur^v. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  B.  DAinsuAjt. 
EteeiUUfe  Vice  Pretident 
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The  SenaU  wlU  aoon  take  another  look  at 
the  old  controversy  over  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway,  but  this  time  the  range  of  choice  be- 
fore it  will  be  substantially  narrowed.  The 
question  of  whether  the  seaway  is  to  be  built 
was  decided  months  sgo.  Canada  will  do  the 
Job  with  or  without  United  Su'tes  partici- 
pation. Canada  haa  authoriaad  the  Provinoe 
of  Ontario  to  construct  the  power  project  on 
the  Canadian  aide  and  aat  up  a  oorporatlon 
for  construction  ot  an  all-Oanadlan  aaaway. 
Plans  that  will  permit  Canada  to  go  ahead 
have  been  approved  by  the  United  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission.  The  only  question 
left  U  whether  Oongreaa  wlU  balaladly 
elamber  aboard  the  bandwagon. 

New  York  SUta.  which  has  bean  far  aaora 
alert  to  the  national  InUrast  than  haa  Ooo« 
graaa,  la  seeking  to  build  a  power  project  on 
tha  Amartoan  aide  ot  the  St.  Lawrence  in  eon- 
tormlty  with  the  Canadian  plan.  It  tha  Ped- 
eral Power  Commlsalon  granta  New  Tork  par- 
misalon  to  build  such  a  plant,  apparently  the 
whole  undertaking  can  mwe  forward  with- 
out any  parUdpaUon  by  the  United  SUtaa 
Oovernment.  Thla  would  be  an  Ineradlbla 
blunder.  The  St.  Lawrence  la  an  Inuma- 
tlonal  river  that  can  open  the  heart  ot  Abmt- 
lea  to  tha  aaa.  TQ  permit  navigational  con- 
trol over  It  to  pass  Into  the  hands  ot  even  a 
good  neighbor  like  Canada  would  be  a  sur- 
render of  vital  Intaraau  that  probably  bo 
Other  great  power  would  tolerate. 

Of  eourae.  Canada  ii  not  eager  to  proeeed 
alone.  Last  month  the  OanadUn  Oovem- 
ment offered  once  more  to  daUy  oonstruetlon 
of  the  seaway  faclllUea  in  the  International 
Raplda  aaetion  ot  the  river  tor  a  raaaooabla 
time  so  that  Congrees,  now  under  Bepubli- 
can  control,  could  take  a  freeh  look  at  tha 
undertaking.  Accordingly.  Senator  Wn.(v 
and  BapreaenUtlve  DowaMo  have  Introduced 
bills  to  aat  up  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopaaent  Oorporatlon  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  building  the  Intarnatlonal  Baplds  and 
Thousand  Islanda  aectlon  ot  the  seaway  on 
Amertean  territory.  The  Corporation  would 
be  financed  by  self-llqutdating  bond  Issues 
to  a  hundred  miUion  dollars  and  would 
cooperaU  with  Canada  in  fixing  toUs  and 
operating  the  seaway  after  Ita  construction. 
The  power  development  would  ba  left  to  the 
State  of  New  Tork. 

At  least  Oongrees  should  now  be  able  to 
see  the  issue  in  perspective.  The  time  tor 
quibbling  and  lobby  preesuree  has  long  since 
passed.  What  Oongrees  must  now  decide  la 
whether  it  wiU  let  part  of  the  American 
heritage  allp  from  Ita  grasp,  tor  that  would 
be  the  reault  of  continued  failure  to  act. 


Tkc  Fritoner-of-Wir  Issbc  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  Toax 
Of  THX  BOUSE  OP  BKPBBSENTATTVE8 

Wednesday,  February  25. 19Si 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
November  and  December  1952,  the  Ari- 
zona Daily  Star,  of  Tucson,  published  a 
series  of  editorials  dealing  with  the  pris- 
.oner-of-war  issue  in  Korea.  These  edi- 
torials were  written  by  that  newspt4)er's 
editor  and  publisher,  Mr.  W.  R.  Mathews. 
The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Mathews 
first  came  to  my  attention  in  the  early 
part  of  January.  I  felt  that  these  edi- 
torials deserved  an  answer,  not  because 
of  the  merit  of  their  argtiments.  but  be- 
cause they  represent  some  widely  held 
misconceptions  concerning  the  situation 


and  because  Mr.  Mathews  Is  okMrlousIy 
a  sincere  and  thoughtful  man. 

In  view  of  the  current  discussion  re- 
garding the  direcUon  of  United  States 
policy  In  the  Far  East,  notably  Red 
China  and  Formosa,  resulting  from  the 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  at  Pan- 
munjom  over  the  question  of  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners,  an  analysis  of  the  pris- 
oner-of-war issue  is  very  tBnely.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  issue  wlU  oome  up 
•gain  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  during  Its  current  session  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submitted  my  answer  to 
the  editor  of  the  Ariaona  Dally  Star,  and. 
although  we  do  not  see  ejre  to  eye  on  this 
vital  issue,  he  published  my  views  and 
analysis  of  the  problem.  This  Is  as  It 
should  be  in  a  true  democracy  where  we 
uphold  the  principles  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  opinion  in  a  free  press,  and 
Mr.  Mathews  has  shown  that  he  is  fol- 
lowing a  good  American  tradition. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  this  important  question, 
I  desire  to  insert  into  the  Rbcoko  my  ar- 
ticle from  the  Ariaona  Daily  Star  of 
February  23. 1953: 

PaiaoMBB  or  Wab 

(By  Congraaaman  Loots  B.  BsLua,  Democrat, 

«(  New  York) 

During  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember IB&a  the  Ariaona  Dally  Star,  of  Tuc- 
aon.  publlahed  Intermtttantly  a  aeriea  of 
about  10  adltorlala  dealing  prtmarUy  with  tha 
prtaoner-of-war  isaue  In  Korea. 

The  editor  of  the  Star  ftrat  ehargea,  baaing 
his  evidence  on  an  article  by  Demaree  Beea 
In  the  Saturday  BN-enlng  Post,  that  an  armis- 
tice had  all  but  been  signed  with  an  easy 
agreement  having  been  reached  on  a  para- 
graph calling  for  the  repatriation  of  prlaonera 
after  the  ceeeatlon  of  hoatliltlee  (paragraph 
51  ot  the  draft  armistice  agreement).  Im- 
plying Incompetence  and  bungUng,  Mr. 
Mathews  then  aaya  that  "Waahlngton"  (per- 
Bonified  by  the  Army  Psychological  Warfare 
Branch,  and  former  President  Truman  and 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Acheson — who. 
despite  Mr.  Mathews  Implications  have  not 
been  without  intereet  in,  and  ultimately  were 
reaponsible  for.  high  policy) — blunderingly 
Interfered.  Mr.  Mathews  stated  on  Novem- 
ber 1  that— 

*^nstead  of  the  war  coming  to  an  end.  we 
see  the  spectacle  of  Psychloglcal  Warfare 
Branch,  which  has  a  mission  to  win  wars, 
deliberately  prolonging  the  war  and  being 
backed  by  President  Truman.  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  and  in  Ariaona  by  Senator  McParland." 

MOT    ISOLATID 

Pint,  it  must  be  clearly  imderstood  that 
the  conflict  in  Korea  does  not  stand  in  iso- 
lation: it  is  a  smaU — albeit  tragic — whita-hoC 
sac  tor  on  the  total  front  of  the  struggle 
against  Communist  enslavement.  In  order 
to  keep  the  worldwide  front  from  flaring  up. 
certain  Issues  of  principle  miist  be  honorably 
resolved.  To  get  out  of  Korea  without  hav- 
ing settled  the  POW  Issue  would  earn  the 
distrust  of  those  who  want  to  defect  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Ccwnmunlst  forces  when- 
ever the  opportunity  is  given.  In  this  re- 
gard, after  stating  the  humanitarian  point 
of  view.  Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  went  on  to  say  as  re- 
cently as  November  that — 

"Prom  the  realistic  point  of  view.  If  we 
stick  to  this  principle  (voluntary  repatria- 
tion) and  let  everyone  know  that  we  wiU 
always  stick  to  it.  we  may  be  going  a  long 
way  toward  the  avoidance  of  world  war  three. 
Also,  we  may  be  avoiding  future  Koreas.  If 
the  Communista  realise  that  we  vrlll  always 
stick  to  this  principle,  they  may  hesltato  to 


■tart  other  conflicts,  because  the  men  they 
aend  against  us  will  know  that,  if  they  sur- 
render, they  will  be  taken  care  of  and  not 
forced  to  return  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

The  Communista'  determination  to  keep 
the  POW  problem  unsolved  seems  to  be  based 
not  so  much  upon  an  effort  to  prolong  the 
Korean  conflict  (which  coxild  be  accom- 
plished in  other  ways)  but,  as  was  stated  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  December  7.  1853,  in 
the  fear  "that  if  they  accepted  the  idea  that 
prisoners  of  war  did  not  have  to  be  repatri- 
ated by  force,  their  soldiers  In  any  major  war 
against  the  United  States  might  surrender  la 
a  maaa  bid  for  liberty.** 

Hence.  Insofar  at  tha  payehdogical  war- 
fare branch  haa  had  any  raapontibinty,  and 
It  doea  clearly  have  tha  misalon  to  oontrlbuU 
to  tha  winning  of  wars,  It  must  view  the  total 
struggle:  and  direct  Ita  afforta  toward  win- 
ning the  larger  atniggla  rather  than  aaorl&ce 
the  free  world  for  an  isolated  hotapot. 

Second,  no  one  is  deltberataly  prolonging 
tha  Korean  imbroglio— unlesa  It  be  the  Oom- 
munUta.  Tha  Unltad  Nations  oommand, 
hacked  by  tha  aaparaU  govarnmanta  U^lud- 
Ing  that  of  tha  United  SUtaa,  haa  done  all 
that  U  poaalble  within  the  framework  of 
honeaty  and  honor  to  bring  about  an  and  to 
hostUltlaa.  Thay  have  not.  however,  and  they 
must  not,  engage  in  the  worat  sort  of  ap- 
peasement by  sacrificing  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples. Because  they  have  stood  fast  to  these 
prlndplaa  doea  not  mean  they  have  dellb- 
arauiy  prolonged  the  war.  The  oontlnuaudn 
ot  this  tragic  battle  is  not  the  logical  result 
of  Buvh  oouraga  and  honor  on  our  part.  Tha 
Communista  would  endeavor  to  prolong  it 
anyway,  ao  long  aa  it  might  suit  tham. 

MoiHiMO  auiiaise 

Plnany.  there  la  nothing  sinistar— aa  Mr. 
Mathewa  aaama  to  imply— in  thla  Amerioan 
stanc  being  "batted  by  Praaldant  Truman 
(and)  Secretary  Aehaaon."  It  would  be  dis- 
graceful were  tt  otherwlae.  And  courage  and 
honor  in  thla  ragard.  fortunately,  are  not 
partlaan  pollUoal  monopollta.  President 
Bieenhower  reltwrated  as  recenUy  as  Novem- 
t>er  18.  that  there  ahould  be  no  forcible  re- 
patriation of  war  prlaonera. 

Pursuing  the  Star's  Una  of  attack.  Mr. 
Mathews,  on  November  18,  20,  23,  30.  and 
December  17,  Inadvertantly  agrees  with  the 
Communista  i^en  he  statee  that  the  an- 
nounced stand  of  the  United  Statee  com- 
mand on  the  POW  issue  directly  contravenes 
the  1049  Geneva  Convention  (Geneva  Con- 
vention Belative  to  the  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War).  He  correctly  quotes  article 
118  of  this  1MB  treaty  as  reading  in  part: 

"Prisoners  of  war  shaU  be  released  and 
repatriated  without  delay  aftw  the  cesaaUon 
of  acttve  hostilities." 

The  United  States,  consistent  with  ita  hu- 
manitarian poncy.  hss  voluntarUy  appUed 
the  UMO  Geneva  Convention,  although  it  has 
not  so  far  ratified  that  Instrunoent.  In  abid- 
ing by  the  convention  it  has  not  categori- 
caUy  denied  ita  binding  natiu^,  but  that  it 
could  do  so  seems  demonstrated  by  such  an 
official  denial  made  by  the  British.  In  the 
British  Command  Paper  8596,  published  la 
June  1952,  it  is  specifically  stated  that:^ 

"The  1949  Geneva  Convention  is  not  bind- 
ing on  Her  Majesty's  Government  nor  on  the 
United  States  Government,  since  they  have 
not  ratified  it.  The  United  Nations  com- 
mand have  •  •  •  been  ai^lying  the  1849 
Geneva  Convention  on  a  voluntary  basis." 

However,  apart  from  any  peripheral  ques- 
tion of  whether  countries  which  have  not 
signed  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  (and 
these  Include  both  North  and  South  Korea 
as  wrtl  as  Red  China)  and  countries  which 
have  not  ratified  it  (such  as  Britain  and  the 
United  States),  are  strictly  bound  by  their 
voluntary  declarations  to  observe  its  provi- 
sions, there  are  some  underlying  legrU  as- 
sumptions which  oome  to  bear  on  the  matter. 


If  t 
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On  November  23,  the  Star  called  for  a  "rule 
of  law"  and  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
"article  118"  rather  than  letting  humani- 
tarian principles  "depend  upon  whim  or 
caprice."  Certainly  no  one  advocates  rule 
by  whim  or  caprice,  but  every  country  lawyer 
knows — even  if  every  country  editor  does 
not — that  law  Is  ever  subject  to  Interpreta- 
tion and  that  Intent  and  precedent  are  Im- 
portant elements  of  such  Interpretation. 

The  Intent  of  the  International  framers  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Is  cyrstal  clear. 
With  respect  to  prisoners  of  war  they  sought 
to  insiu'e  reciprocal  hiunanitarian  treatment 
with  full  regard  for  individual  rights  con- 
sistent with  a  wartime  situation.  They  spe- 
cifically suggested  that  unilateral,  bilateral 
or  multilateral  arrangements  increasing  the 
POWs  rights  might  be  made  (art.  7).  In 
setting  down  the  rights  actually  Incorporated 
In  the  1949  Convention,  they  Tvere  naturally 
guided  by  past  International  concept  and 
practice  (particularly  as  set  down  in  the 
1929  Geneva  Convention).  Their  principal 
concerns  were  with  tightening  (in  favor  of 
the  POW)  the  provisions  of  the  1929  docu- 
ment, and  specifically,  with  insuring  the 
prompt  repatriation  of  POWs  to  their  home- 
land on  the  correct  assumption  that  the 
POW  had  the  right  to  be  repatriated  and 
that  this  right  should  be  protected.  The 
Important  point  to  remember  is  that  this 
desire  to  inscribe  the  right  of  repatriation  In 
strong  language  was  solely  out  of  concern  for 
the  individual  prisoner's  welfare,  not  to  give 
political  and  military  advantage  to  the  mod-, 
em,  ideologically  excltisive,  totalitarian  state.' 

Before  the  advent  of  such  modem  Ide- 
ological and  totalitarian  regimes,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  Imagined  that  prisoners  would 
not  wish  to  be  released  and  repatriated,  in- 
deed, it  was  universally  assumed  and  insisted 
that  a  detaining  state  should  promptly  re- 
patriate all  POWs  at  the  end  of  a  war.  Thus 
early  language  on  repatriation  would  not 
■peclflcally  insure  the  right  of  voluntary  re- 
patriation. But  the  language  of  the  1949 
Convention  certainly  does  not  deny  hiunani- 
tarian considerations  which  arise  out  of 
situations  not  specifically  envisioned  at  the 
time.  It  actually  foresees  enlargement  of 
rights  stemming  from  the  ideas  Involved  In 
the  movement  for  International  protection 
of  the  individual.  Further,  it  does  not  deny 
the  ancient  rights  of  political  asylum. 

AUUAOT  nCFLICXT  | 

Apparently  the  negotiators  at  Geneva  re- 
jected a  specific  provision  for  voluntary  re- 
patriation largely  on  these  grounds.  They 
felt,  according  to  Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  that 
adequate  safeguards  for  this  right  were  al- 
ready implicit  in  existing  International  jaac- 
tlce.    He  recently  said: 

"There  were  delegates  present  who  claimed 
that  It  (existing,  recognized  International 
practice)  shoiild  be  enlarged  and  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  should  have  an  absolute 
right  to  stay,  if  he  wanted  to,  in  the  detain- 
ing state.  The  detaining  states  said  no; 
that  had  never  been  the  case  before.  The 
situation  before  had  been  that  if  the  prisoner 
claimed  asylum,  and  If  the  detaining  state 
believed  that  that  claim  was  honest  and 
bona  fide — if  it  believed  that  In  making  the 
claim  the  prisoner  did  not  Just  want  to 
change  his  residence  because  he  liked  the 
climate  or  because  he  had  fallen  In  love  with 
somebody  or  something  of  that  sort — ^then 
the  detaining  state  could  pernklt  him  to 
remain.  But  thoee  states  said  that  they 
could  not  agree  to  accept  a  kind  ot  immigra- 
tion which  would  mean  that  a  prisoner  could 
become  a  citizen  and  a  permanent  resident 
Just  because  he  happened  to  like  them.  •  •  • 

"After  dlsc\uslon  It  was  decided  to  reject 
the  new  proposal,  and  what  remained  was 
the  existing  practice,  namely,  that  a  detain- 
ing state  retains  discretion  as  to  whether 
it  shall  honor  a  claim  for  asylum  or  not.  It 
may,  of  course,  exercise  that  right;  it  would 
b*  unthinkable  for  anything  else  to  be  the 


eM9.  Therefore,  the  International  practice 
was  maintained  in  the  treaty  as  It  had  been 
before." 

With  regard  to  precedent  in  the  matter 
of  voluntary  repatriation  there  are  several 
examples. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  United  Nations  offi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  1949  treaty.  On 
December  14,  1960  (before  the  POW  issue 
arose  in  Korea),  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
voted  to  adopt  a  resolution  concerning  the 
forced  retention  (the  exact  opposite  of  vol- 
untary repatrUtlon  and  the  specific  evU 
which  article  118  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion of  1949  Is  designed  to  eliminate)  of 
POWs  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  U.  N.  reso- 
lution called  upon  all  states  to  abide  by 
Intematlonal  law  and  particularly  referred 
to  the  Geneva  convention.  This  resolution 
called  upon  the  countries  forcibly  retaining 
prisoners  "to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
recognized  standards  of  international  con- 
duct and  with  the  above-mentioned  Inter- 
national agreements  and  conventions  (spe- 
cifically, the  Geneva  convention  of  1949) 
which  require  that,  upon  cessation  of  active 
hostilities,  all  prisoners  should,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  be  given  an  unrestricted  op- 
portunity of  repatriation.  •  •  •  " 

BAMK    OFf>OaTTTNITT 

So  there  It  Is.  The  Geneva  Convention 
guarantees  the  unrestricted  opportunty  of 
repatriation.  The  United  Nations  command 
has  been  giving  exactly  that  opportunity  to 
the  POW's  which  it  holds.  Thus  the  United 
Nations  stand  Is  both  humanitarian  and 
legal. 

But  Mr.  Mathews  protests  that  unrepatrl- 
ated  POW's  are  a  burden,  and  he  asks 
whether  Britain  or  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  give  them  sanctiuu7.  The  an- 
swer to  that  is  not  easy  and  not  now  appar- 
ent. It  would  seem  certain  that  these  unre- 
patriated  prisoners  would  have  no  claim  to 
United  States  citizenship  unless  we  chose  to 
confer  It  ourselves.  Their  future  woiild  have 
to  await  mutual  consultation  under  condi- 
tions obtaining  after  the  Korean  conflict. 
What  is  Important  now  is  the  principle,  and 
the   more  than  40,000  lives  it  involves. 

Mr.  Mathews  states  In  his  editorial  of 
November  23.  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
forcibly  repatriated  POW's  would  face  perse- 
cution. This  is  an  extremely  naive  attitude. 
A  prisoner  who  has  specificaUy  stated  that 
he  does  not  want  to  return  to  the  control  of 
a  detested  political  regime  is  by  his  nattire 
politically  unreliable  to  that  regime.  If  past 
experience  with  the  wholesale  murder  and 
forced  labor  technique  of  the  totalitarian 
regimes  is  not  enough  to  persuade  Mr.  Math- 
ews of  his  naivete,  then  surely  the  recent 
boast  by  Peking  authorities  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  liquidated  some  2  million 
"unrellables"  at  home  ought  to  convince  him. 

Another  argument  raised  by  Mr.  Mathews 
on  November  23,  is  that  the  situation  could 
work  in  reverse  and  that  the  Reds  could  hold 
American  POW's  on  the  pretext  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  repatriated.  The  fact  is 
that  they  could  not  perpetuate  such  a  ma- 
licious falsehood  for  the  reason  that  part 
of  the  United  Nations'^  stand  Is  that  there 
be  an  unrestricted  opportunity  for  decision. 
A  review  of  each  prisoner's  decision  by  neu- 
tral observers,  or  the  release  of  POW's  under 
neutral  conditions  and  In  neutral  territory — 
giving  them  the  choice  of  directions  they 
might  take,  have  been  suggested  as  alterna- 
tive poeslbUltles  to  achieve  this  luureetrlcted 
opportunity. 

INDIAN   PR0P08AI. 

Surprisingly,  Mr.  Mathews  applauds  on  No- 
vember 20,  the  recent  Indian  proposal  In 
the  U.  N.  (before  It  was  known  that  the 
United  States  would  finally  accept  it  with 
certain  modifications)  as  stirring  up  opposi- 
tion to  our  adamant  stand  on  the  POW 
issue.  It  is  difficult.  Indeed,  to  understand 
the  approval  of  something  only  on  the  basis 
of  its  potential  embarrassment  to  official 
United  States  policy.    Subsequent  action  in 


the  United  Nations  answered  this  untenable 
position  more  adequately  than  words.  On 
November  23.  Mr.  Mathews  went  even  fur- 
ther, and  called  upon  other  U.  N.  members 
to  object  to  o\ir  "breach  (of)  the  rule  of 
law."  It  Is  unfortunate  that  an  American 
should  call  upon  foreign  governments  to 
oppose  the  United  States  position — but  It 
is  academic  because  the  United  Nations 
en  bloc  as  well  as  its  constituent  members 
(outside  of  the  Communist  group)  have 
demonstrated  their  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  himianitarianism.  An  official  Brit- 
ish document  states  that  "The  notion  of 
forcible  repatriation  Introduces  an  element 
foreign  to  the  normal  conception  of  repatria- 
tion and  not  in  any  way  implied  by  it."  And 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  told  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  November  10, 
that,  "It  would  be  dishonor  to  send  thou- 
sands of  helpless  prisoners  of  war  back  by 
force  to  be  massacred;  •  •  •  one  thing  never 
worth  doing  is  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price 
of  dishonor."  Former  Secretary  Acheson  has 
said,  "So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
member  of  the  United  Nations  outside  the 
Communist  group  that  has  ever  suggested 
that  it  was  right,  proper,  legal,  or  necessary 
to  return  these  prisoners  by  force." 

Thus,  It  U  clear  that  the  United  Nations 
stand  on  the  POW  Issue  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict is  one  firmly  on  the  side  of  humanitarian 
considerations;  Is  practical  policy  in  the  cold 
war;  is  strictly  in  accord  with  existing  and 
developing  international  law;  and  has  the 
support  of  U.  N.  members  except,  ot  course, 
for  the  Communist  group.  Mr.  liathewa 
owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  readers  to 
take  another  look  at  this  Important  issue. 


Rirht  To  Duafree  Depends,  It  Seeas,  oa 
WkoB  You're  Duafrccuf  Wkk 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVEB 

Tuesdaw,  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  for  February  7, 1953: 

Right  To  DisAcazs  Depxitds,   It  Sxxms.  <m 
Whom  Tov'xs  DiSAoamNO  Wrrn 

The  Charlotte  Observer  has  long  prided 
Itself  on  being  a  friend  of  public  education. 
It  has  on  several  occasions  done  battle  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  some- 
times against  heavy  odds,  and  it  still  bears 
the  scars  of  those  combats. 

Because  it  is  intensely  Interested  In  the 
proper  education  of  our  young  people,  it  has 
seen  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  the  develop- 
ment of  the  typical  bureaucratic  mind  in 
the  National  Education  Association  adji  a 
too  uncritical  acceptance  of  its  decreee  bT 
the  State  organizations.  ^ 

By  the  bureaucratic  mind  we  mean  a  bland 
assumption  of  infallibility,  a  usurpation  j^ 
authority,  and  a  readiness  to  condemn  the 
dissenter  out  of  hand  merely  because  he 
dissents. 

The  NBA  has  Just  published  a  report  of  200* 
pages  entitled  "Forces  Affecting  American 
Education,"  which  is  a  sort  of  blacklist  in- 
discriminately lumping  together  the  critics 
of  some  NEA  policies  as  organizations  with 
political  objectives. 

The  conference  of  American  Small  Busi- 
ness Organizations  is  condemned  outright 
because  It  has  the  hardihood  to  look  into 
textbooks  to  see  what  is  being  taught  to 
American  children.  This  group  has  no  au- 
thority over  textbooks.    It  can  do  nothing 
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but  exercise  its  constitutional  right  to  object 
1(  it  finds  objectionable  matter  in  the  books. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment is  found  guilty  of  distributing  copies 
of  John  T.  Flynn's  The  Road  Ahead.  The 
implication  is  that  anybody  who  reads 
Flynn's  book  is  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime, 
nature  unspecified.  We  have  read  the  bocA 
and  do  not  feel  at  all  criminal.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  recommend  it. 

The  National  Economic  Council  is  pro- 
scribed because  in  the  NEA's  unsupported 
opinion  It  follows  a  strong  nationalist  and 
Isolationist  position.  What  is  meant  by  that 
Intended  slur  depends  entirely  on  •  deflnltion 
of  terms. 

We  are  not  too  familiar  with  other  organl- 
catioiM  on  the  Macklist,  but  the  dictum  re- 
garding tbeee  three  indicates  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  stigmatize  dissenters  with  Innuen- 
does that  wUl  not  In  all  cases  bear  exami- 
nation. 

The  authority  most  often  quoted  by  the 
NEA  for  these  Judgments  is  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Lobbying,  which,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  tbe  late  Representative 
Frank  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
packed  with  Fair  Dealers  and  devoted  almost 
Its  whole  attention  to  harassing  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Tniman  administration^  social- 
istic program.  It  practically  ignored  all 
lobbies  favorable  to  the  Fair  Deal,  even  those 
financed   with  taxpayers'   money. 

We  regret  to  see  the  NEA  developing  that 
Intolerant  state  of  mind,  for  It  has  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  fine  work  for  public 
education  In  the  United  States.  Our  schools. 
In  fact,  would  be  in  a  bad  way  without  it. 

If  the  NEA  believes  In  progressive  educa- 
tion. It  has  a  perfect  right  to  promote  that 
system;  but  those  who  believe  Its  results  In 
faulty  ed\icatlon  of  their  chUdren  have  an 
equal  right  to  oppose  it.  If  NEA  is  con- 
vmced  that  UNESCO  Is  the  embodiment  of 
all  virtue.  It  is  entitled  to  that  conviction; 
but  it  has  no  right  to  impose  that  viewpoint 
on  children  by  a  method  of  brain  washing  to 
which  the  parents  object. 

And  above  all  NEA  is  unjustified  in  as- 
suming infallibility  for  Itself  and  imputing 
oltcrlar  motives  to  thoee  who  disagree. 


Johaay  Gardcnseed  Carries  on  the  Work 
of  Johnay  ApplcsoeJ  Making  Friends 

•  for  the  Vmittd  States  AO  Orer  the 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  age  of  stark  realism  punctuated  be- 
cause of  the  rising  tide  of  Communist 
aggression  by  the  harsh  fact  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  as  manifest  in  bloody 
and  ruthless  war,  there  lives  a  man,  an 
American,  who  is  dedicating  his  life  to 
a  unique  effort  to  spread  good  will  wher- 
ever he  goes  In  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  a  one-man  campaign  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  human  suffering  in 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth. 

Long  ago  In  our  United  States  another 
quiet  gentleman  roamed  among  the  In- 
dians and  the  early  settlers.  He  was 
known  as  a  friend  to  red  man  and  white 
alike.  Because  of  the  sack  of  apple 
seeds  he  carried  and  planted  along  the 
river  valleys  of  the  frontier,  he  was  called 
Johnny  Appleseed.  and  as  his  real  name 


faded  from  the  memory  of  men,  hia 
fame  as  Johnny  Appleseed  became  leg- 
endary and  tales  of  his  exploits  have 
become  part  of  tbe  folklore  of  our  Na- 
tton. 

Unlike  the  tales  of  gigantic  deed  ac- 
complished by  the  legendary  Paul  Bun- 
yan  and  John  Henry,  the  fame  of  Johnny 
Appleseed  grew  because  of  his  self  dedi- 
cation to  spread  good  will  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  early  American  frontier 
as  he  left  behind  him  the  apple  orchards 
which  blossomed  in  his  memory  each 
year  and  blessed  the  settlers  with  their 
annual  harvest  of  fruit. 

Our  modem  Johnny  Gardenseed  is  a 
native  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  is 
Aloysius  Eugene  Francis  Patrick  Mozier, 
by  profession  a  merchant  marine  engi- 
neer, who  sails  from  Morocco  to  &falaya 
and  Singapore,  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  to  war-tom  Korea. 

On  these  voyages,  wherever  his  ship 
makes  port,  "Johnny  Gardenseed"  Mo- 
zier distributes  packages  of  seeds  to  the 
natives.  Wherever  possible  he  borrows 
transportation  to  distribute  his  seeds  and 
planting  information  to  inland  villages 
giving  the  natives  the  tools  to  produce 
food  and  ward  off  malnutrition. 

Mozier  started  his  program  several 
years  ago  after  witnessing  the  effects 
of  malnutrition  upon  native  children  In 
Korea.  At  that  time  he  felt  he  as  an 
individual  had  to  do  something  about 
such  conditions,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Los  Angeles  he  withdrew  $1,500  in  sav- 
ings from  the  bank  which  he  invested 
in  vegetable  seeds,  thousands  of  pack- 
ages, which  he  took  with  him  on  his 
next  voyage  and  distributed. 

Thus  the  program  of  "Johnny  Gar- 
denseed" Mozier  began — a  program  that 
has  grown  until  over  200.000  packages 
of  vegetable  seeds  have  been  distributed. 
And  many  private  American  citizens 
who  have  heard  of  his  program  have  also 
made  donations. 

But  it  is  Mozier  whose  ceaseless  ef- 
forts are  spreading  good  will  and  friend- 
ship wherever  he  goes  and  combating 
singlehanded  the  spread  of  communism 
in  a  way  that  may  prove  more  effective 
than  some  of  the  high-level  diplomacy 
we  have  seen  in  the  State  Department 
In  recent  years. 

Mr.  Mozier  in  a  few  words  has  summed 
up  the  purpose  of  his  work:  "If  I  dont 
do  anything  else,  at  least  Fm  making 
friends  for  the  United  States." 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Pathfinder  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  an  American  who  has  recog- 
nized the  crying  need  for  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  true  brotherhood  in  the  world 
today: 
Joamrr    Appi.xsiaED    Goes    to    Ska — Aw   Ez- 

liAsnts     Uses     am     Unixpsctsd     Wbapon 

Aoanrar  Comcvwisic:  Casboxb  aim  SnofacH 

■srly  in  the  Korean  war,  the  seccxid  engi- 
neer of  the  freighter  Anchonge  Victory  was 
driving  a  borrowed  Jeep  through  tbe  country- 
side near  Pusan.  This  war,  he  noted  men- 
tally as  thousands  of  ragged  refugees  milled 
past,  was  no  different  from  tbe  one  5  years 
before. 

As  he  watched,  an  emaciated,  dark-eyed. 
4-year-old  girl  coUapsed  beside  the  road  and 
lay  stUL  Bundling  her  Into  the  Jeep,  he 
raced  to  a  South  Korean  hospital.  When 
they  arrived  the  waif  was  dead.  A  doctor 
slu^igged.    "lialnutrition."  he  said. 


Reflecting  on  the  Incident,  merchant  ma- 
rine engineer  Aloyslxu  Eugene  Francis  Pat- 
rick Ifoeier  says:  "I've  knocked  around  the 
world  for  more  than  30  years  and  I've  seen  a 
lot  of  suffering.  But  right  then  I  felt  Z 
had  to  do  something  about  it." 

What  he  has  done  since  then  has  earned 
the  sandy-haired,  49-year-old  sailor  and 
ez-marlne  such  nicknames  as  "the  one-man 
Marshall  plan"  and  "America's  global  Johnny 
Appleseed."  But  he  values  more  the  rich  re- 
ward in  gratitude — the  thanks  of  thousands 
in  the  underfed,  out-of-the-way  ports  of  the 
world. 

When  he  returned  to  his  Los  Angeles  home 
after  that  Korean  voyage,  Mozier  ("Patty" 
to  his  friends)  withdrew  $1,600  in  savings 
trom  his  bank.  With  it  he  bought  seeds: 
carrots,  spinach,  celery,  tomatoes,  turnips, 
lettuce — ^thousands  of  packages.  He  out- 
lined his  plan  to  tali  brand-new  bride,  who 
was  enthusiastlo. '' 

TRK  OOOD  KASTH 

"I  was  raised  on  a  farm  near  Dowaglae, 
Mich.  I  knew  the  soU  was  good  enough 
over  there,"  he  says.  "What  those  people 
needed  was  something  to  plant." 

Since  then,  on  voyages  from  Morocco  to 
Malaya,  Patty  Mozier  has  handed  out  more 
than  200,000  packages  of  vegetable  seeds. 
Most  were  donated  by  private  American  citi- 
zens who  heard  of  his  crusade  against  hun- 
ger through  local  newspapers  or  radio.  A 
former  4-H  Club  member  tJmself.  he  has 
also  started  the  first  4-H  Club  in  the  Fte 
East  (In  Singapore),  has  another  established 
in  Indonesia. 

When  Patty  sails  now,  his  cabin  to 
crammed  with  seed  packages.  Frequently 
news  of  his  arrival  precedes  him;  the  dodc- 
slde  Is  UfiuaUy  crowded  with  natives  eagerly 
waiting  for  his  ship.  Whenever  possible  be 
borrows  transportation — Jeep,  oxcart,  or 
anything  else  available— to  distribute  his 
seeds  and  planting  advice  to  Inland  vUlagers. 
When  unable  to  give  them  out  personally, 
he  leaves  seeds  with  local  missionaries  and 
charitable  organisations. 

Stroking  a  dented  nose — memento  <rf  6 
years  as  Navy  welterweight  champion — 
Moder  says:  "I've  noticed  one  thing.  Tbe 
orientals,  in  particular,  are  a  iHX>ud  bunch. 
They  don't  want  a  handout.  But  theyll  take 
seeds  because  it  helps  them  to  help  them- 
selves." 

Heads  of  state  and  high  crfficlals  through- 
out Asia  and  north  Africa  have  written  him 
letters  of  thanks.  In  Simiatra  he  was  offered 
a  live  tlgo'  (wlilch  he  gave  to  a  zoo),  in 
Malaya,  a  live  baby  (which  he  refused). 

Revisiting  a  port  where  he  has  previously 
distributed  seeds,  Patty  always  gets  a  free,  if 
largely  vegetarian,  meal  from  his'own  gar- 
dens. Only  once  has  he  declined  the  Invi- 
tation: In  Ball  he  pleaded  illness  when  he 
learned  the  salad  course  would  include  such 
delicacies  as  large  ants,  grasshoppers,  and 
cockroaches. 

Hoping  to  expand  his  program,  MoEler 
says:  "I'd  like  to  get  some  of  those  kids  the 
mUk  they  need."  He  believes  that  he  can 
get  the  shipping  ^)aoe  if  someone  wiU  donate 
the  cattle. 


Patty  believes  his  activities  are  as  effective 
as  high-level  diplomacy  in  fighting  the 
spread  of  communism.  "If  I  don't  do  any- 
thing else,"  he  says,  "at  least,  Fm  making 
friends  tor  the  United  SUtes.  I  like  to 
think  that  I'm  planting  a  green  band  aroiuid 
the  world  to  help  offset  the  Red  band." 

While  be  has  offered  sound  advice  on  how 
to  plant  and  cultivate  his  gifts  of  com.  to- 
matoes, and  cucumbers  throughout  the 
world,  the  seagoing  Johnny  Appleseed  has 
been  stumped  only  once  on  a  qu^tion. 
That  was  when  a  tattered  Indonesian  patri- 
arch tore  open  a  proffered  seed  package,  then 
calmly  devoured  the  contents.    When  Patty 
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explained  that  the  seeds  were  supposed  to  he 
planted,  the  agln«  native  replied: 

"But  they  won't  come  up  for  several 
months.  How  do  you  know  111  be  here 
then?" 


Policy  DedantkM  of  MkUfui  Turn 
Bwcaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REIkiARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  KICRIQAN  \ 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RB^RBSENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  copy  of 
a  policy  declaration  issued  on  February 
24.  1953.  by  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
in  support  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Secretary  Benson's  accom- 
plishments and  expressed  Intentions  in 
respect  thereto: 

MXCHIOAIf  Pakm  BtraBATT, 
Latuing,  Mich...  February  24. 1953. 

JlClCRIGAN     Con OKXSSMCN  : 

The  aggressive  attention  and  expression 
of  Michigan  Congressmen  In  support  of  the 
policies  of  the  new  administration  In  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  la 
seriously  needed  at  this  time. 

Well-informed  national  leaders  In  agrlcul- 
t\tfe  believe  that  the  outcome  of  the  battle 
to  return  to  a  free  economy  will  be  deter- 
mined within  the  next  60  or  90  days. 

The  forces  of  centralized  power  designed 
to  control  and  regiment  the  farmer  are 
voicing  strong  rrltlclsm  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson  for  not  Immediately  hand- 
ing out  more  of  our  tax  money  to  stop  the 
decline  of  agrlcultxiral  prices,  which  has  been 
going  on  more  than  a  year. 

Delegations  of  misled  rural  people  •  are 
being  brought  to  Washington  to  put  pressure 
on  Congress  to  upset  the  new  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  restore  a  private  enterprise 
economy  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  this  over- 
powering bureaucracy  wss  originated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
while  Harold  Ware  and  Alger  Hiss  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Department.  This  political 
machine  has  grown  Into  a  imwerful  organl- 
•atlon  In  the  past  decade.  It  Is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  nearly  aU  of  the  counties  of 
the  Nation. 

More  than  100,000  agents  on  salary  or  per 
diem  constitute  a  formidable  force  whose 
pressxire  to  perpetuate  themselves  Is  now 
being  exerted  on  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. They  are  making  the  most  of  the 
cxxrrent  disadvantage  the  farmer  Is  suffer- 
ing and  are  attempting  to  confiise  him  Into 
asking  for  more  than  ever  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  his  Income. 

Secretary  Benson  has  been  In  office  only 
about  a  month,  yet  the  same  forces  that  have 
done  so  much  to  tolng  about  the  present 
trouble  are  censuring  him  for  not  having 
stopped  the  current  dUadvantage  the  farmer 
has  been  suffering. 

Patience  and  support  are  required  to  de- 
velop and  make  effective  policies  that  win 
provide  the  farmer  with  the  opportunity 
to  reap  the  resxilts  of  his  own  Initiative  and 
management,  and  lessen  his  dependence 
upon  government  for  his  Income.  Only 
under  such  a  political  atmosphere  can  he 
remain  free. 

If  the  present  effort  of  the  new  adminla- 
tratlra  to  make  progress  toward  a  free  econ- 
omy is  to  be  won.  the  friends  of  freedom 
must  become  much  more  aggressive  and 
vocaL     We   cannot   permit   tha   vociferous 


demagoguery  of  the  lef  twingers  to  wreck  the 
progress  of  the  new  administration  and 
silence  in  Congress  the  support  for  a  sound 
agricxiltural  policy. 

The  aims  of  the  new  administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
parallel  closely  the  agricultural  program  of 
th^  American  Farm  Biu-eau  and  the  Michi- 
gan Farm  Bureau. 

Our  organization  of  56.60  farm  families 
Is  meeting  In  1,186  community  farm  bureaus 
every  month.  We  are  building  understand- 
ing and  support  for  thU  long  awaited  change 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  AgrlcvU- 
ture. 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 

C.  L.  BaoDT, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Bob  Douf  ktoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  MOKTH  CAxouna 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1953 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  may  I 
not  say  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
has  retired  from  this  august  body.  On 
July  12  Robert  Lee  Doughton  was  wel- 
comed back  home  and  back  to  the  dis- 
trict he  has  so  ably  represented  for  more 
than  40  years.  Bob  Doughton  day  in 
Concord.  N.  C.  was  a  grand  event. 
From  the  hilltops,  the  coves,  and  the 
lowlands,  hundreds  of  friends  came  out 
to  greet  him  and  to  pay  him  homage. 

At  that  time  I  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  paying  a  tribute  to  this  great  states- 
man whom  I  have  admired  throughout 
the  years,  and  I  herewith  submit  for  the 
RicoRD  my  remarks,  together  with  other 
tributes  paid  to  our  friend  and  colleague 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States' 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  CooLCT.  We  meet  today— to  honor  a 
great  American.  Turning  away  from  the 
multitude  of  things  that  distract  us  in  the 
tolling  hours  of  our  daily  work,  we  meet  in 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  friendship.  We  aban- 
don for  a  while  the  vocations  and  avocations 
of  our  private  Uves  and  come  here  to  honor 
a  public  man  who  by  the  exalted  dignity  of 
hU  character  has  endeared  himself  to  us 
all. 

A  week  ago  today  he  received  a  great  ova- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
he  has  served  so  weU  for  more  than  40  years 
At  that  time  I  paid  him  a  brief  tribute  and 
here  U  what  I  said: 

•"Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
Ood's  masterpiece  of  magnificent  manhood 
Robert  Lee  Doughton.  the  great  man  <rf  the 
mountains.  A  man  who  has  lived  magnifi- 
cently and  by  his  life  and  labor  and  love  has 
enriched  the  world.  The  good  and  the  great 
deeds  he  has  done  are  but  the  embroideries 
of  his  life.  The  real  core  of  his  strength  and 
greatness  U  his  mighty  heart.  As  he  lays 
down  his  flawless  armor,  none  shall  find  a 
stain  upon  his  shield.  He  has  never  been 
cruel,  but  always  he  has  been  courageous. 
He  has  always  been  willing  to  compose  dif- 
ferences, but  never  has  he  been  wUllng  to 
compromise  principles.  By  his  service  he 
has  built  many  living  monuments  in  the 
hearts  and  Uves  ot  his  peojUe. 


"In  this  the  grand  and  golden  hour  of  his 
great  life,  and  in  the  full  flower  of  hU  great- 
est achlevemenU,  he  has  taken  kindly  the 
counsel  of  the  years  and  he  gracefully  sur- 
renders the  things  of  youth.  When  he  walks 
from  this  Chamber,  the  cloak  of  an  Bljata 
wlU  faU  from  his  brocul  shoulders,  and  never 
shall  It  be  worn  so  well  again.  In  the  twi- 
light he  shall  see  the  glories  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  receive  his  sweetest  compensa- 
tions. 

"Today  he  Is  the  most  dUtingulshed  and 
best  beloved  son  of  hU  native  State,  and  all 
North  Carolinians  everywhere  will  remember 
him  by  the  eloquence  of  his  actions,  the  no- 
bility of  his  soul  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
life,  and  will  love  him  and  cherUh  his  friend- 
ship. He  has  by  hU  life  exemplified  aU  of 
the  flne  virtues  and  tender  sensibilities  <rf 
true  manhood. 

"I  would  vloUte  the  proprieties  of  this  oc- 
casion if  I  should  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
multitude  of  his  accomplishments.  I  shall 
sum  it  all  up  by  saying.  Robert  Lee  Doughton 
IS  one  of  God  Almighty's  really  good  and 
great  men  and  a  paragon  of  manhood.  We 
shall  not  soon  see  his  lUce  again.  As  one  by 
one  great  men  leave  this  forum,  and  sa  I 
contemplate  the  Joys  of  my  friendships,  and 
as  time  takes  lu  tolls.  I  find  some  litUe  com- 
fort In  the  words  of  Thomas  Moore.  I  think 
the  name  of  the  poem  Is  'Farewell,'  and  these 
are  some  of  the  lines  as  I  recall  them. 

"  'Let  fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of 

Joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  can- 
not destroy; 
Which  come  In  the  nighttime  of  sorrow 

and  care. 
And  bring  back  the  features  that  Joy  used 

to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories 

filled! 
Like  the  vase  In  which  roses  have  ooee 

been  distilled — 
Tou  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase 

If  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  wUl  hang  round 

It  stm.'  * 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opporttmlty 
to  publicly  thank  my  dearly  beloved  friend 
for  all  of  the  numy  kindnesses  and  cour- 
tesies which  he  has  accorded  me  during  my 
service  in  Congress.    He  has  helped  me  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  in  more  than  a  thousand 
ways  I  am  grateful  to  him. 
"The  sun  will  never  set  on  the  dominion* 
of  hU  greatness.     On  the  sunset  seas  of  lUe 
hU  sails  are  set  for  pleasant  porU.     He  U 
going  back  to  the  hills  of  home  and  to  the 
scenes  of  hU  childhood;  back  to  *.he  Und  of 
his   ancestors   and   to  the   household   from 
which    he    sprang.     HU    treasure   cheat    of 
noemorles  will  be  filled  with  the  love  and 
affection  of  aU  who  have  known  him  well 
and  when  the  curtains  of  heaven  unfold,  he 
will  receive  the  crowning  glories  which  only 
come  to  a  righteous  man.     HU  proud  spirit 
shall  never  be  dUtressed  by  fears  that  are 
horn  of  fatigue  or  loneliness,  for  he  ahall 
never  be  tired  and  surely  he  shall  never  walk 
alone.    HU  sterling  character  U  the  Gibraltar 
of  hU  life  and  It  shall  shield  and  sustain 
him,  and  thousands  of  friendships  and  the 
gratitude  of  a  great   Nation   will   rire   him 
comfort.     May  God  give  us  more  men  like 
Bob  Doxighton." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbusn 
also  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  Bob 
Doughton  on  this  occasion,  and  quota- 
tions from  this  tribute  foUow: 
»  *P"- R*TB^^»w  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of 
Bob  Doughton  I  think  of  a  great  forest  of 
big  trees,  and  the  biggest  tree  In  the  forest 
to  Inscribed  "Bob  Doughton."  He  U  a  tow- 
ering man.  a  giant  physically,  a  giant  men- 
tally, and  a  giant  In  character,  he  U  that  fine 
type  of  human  being  who  U  generous  to  a 
lault  yet  courageous  as  a  Uon.     When  you 
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meet  him  4n  combat  many  times  you  may 
think  he  U  cruel,  because  he  can  argue  bU 
side  of  the  question  better  than  you  unless 
you  are  mighty,  mighty  well  prepared. 

ThU  country  U  a  better  coimtry  for  Bob 
Doughton  having  lived  in  it.  My  life  U  bet- 
ter and  richer  because  I  have  known  a  man 
like  Bob  Doughton.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber, my  dear  friend,  your  many  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  to  me,  I  shall  remember  with 
gratitude  and  thanks  your  great  service  to 
your  day  and  generation  and  the  favors  that 
you  have  done  for  me  and  every  other  human 
being  under  the  flag. 

When  the  eulogies  were  flnUhed.  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  rose  to  their  feet  In  spon- 
taneotis  tribute  to  thU  beloved  man.  and  as 
he  received  the  applause  of  hU  colleagues, 
many  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

Now  here  he  U  at  home  again,  back  in  hU 
native  State,  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
people  he  has  served  so  well.  I  am  delighted 
to  Join  with  you,  his  friends.  In  doing  honor 
to  one  who  has  made  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  hU  country. 

We  cannot  beautify  hU  character  nor  dig- 
nify hU  life,  nor  can  we  glorify  the  purity 
of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  hU  breast, 
but  we  can  always  remember  the  great  genius 
of  hU  labor.  hU  magnificent  achievements, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  hU  life.  Surely 
this  man's  life  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
world  and  a  benediction  to  all  mankind.  He 
has  a  right  to  rest  and  he  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  every  remaining  moment  of  hU  life; 
and  here  and  now  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  Bob  Doughton  will  live  100  years 
and  then  get  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Will  you  bear  with  me  a  few  moments  as 
I  take  a  look  at  the  record  and  tell  you 
about  a  few  things  thU  man  Bob  Doughton 
has  done  In  the  field  of  public  service. 

HU  first  public  service  began  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
After  his  service  on  thU  Important  board, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  State  senate. 
After  service  in  the  State  senate,  he  became 
director  of  the  State  prison  board,  and  in 
1910  he  became  a  Member  of  Congress.  HU 
length  of  service  in  Congress  U  surpassed 
by  only  one  other  num  in  all  the  hutory  of 
this  grest  Repmbllc.  He  tuu  served  under 
7  Presidents  and  9  Speakers  and  in  times 
of  war  as  well  as  in  times  of  i>eace.  He 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  that  thU  great  Nation 
of  ours  has  been  In  exUtence  and  during 
the  time  that  he  has  served,  more  progress 
has  been  made  than  tiad  been  made  there- 
tofore in  all  the  annaU  of  thU  Nation. 
Actually,  hU  work  in  Congress  U  a  vital  part 
of  the  hUtory  of  our  cotintry.  When  he  went 
to  Congress,  the  national  income  was  $28,- 
000.000.000.  As  he  leaves  the  service  of  hU 
country,  the  Income  of  thU  Nation  U  $203.- 
000.000.000.  When  he  went  to  Congress,  the 
population  of  America  was  01.972.266.  and 
during  the  time  that  he  has  served.  thU 
Nation  has  grown  to  manhood  and  now 
today  the  popuUtlon  numbers  150.697.361 
people. 

Our  great  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System  U 
one  of  Bob  Doughton's  momentous  achieve- 
ments. I  need  not  tell  you  how  important 
this  System  has  been  to  otir  economy.  We 
also  honor  today  a  real  road  builder  of  the 
first  order.  Bob  Doughton  was  born  in  the 
"Lost  Province"  and  he  knew  something 
about  mountain  trails  and  muddy  roads. 
Long  before  good  roads  ever  becanxe  a  po- 
litical Issue,  thU  man  was  unwilling  to  be  a 
part  of  a  lost  province  here  In  hU  native 
State,  and  he  started  out  to  build  a  national 
good-roads  program  which  now  reaches  not 
only  from  Murphy  to  Manteo  but  from  Sparta 
to  Spokane  and  from  Concord  to  Canada  and 
to  every  nook  and  comer  of  thU  great  land. 
Under  thU  program  the  Federal  Government 
has  furnUhed  to  the  several  States  about 
$7  billion  for  highway  construction  and  road 
Improvement.  North  Carolina  alone  has  re- 
ceived $166  million. 


Re  U  the  recognized  father  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
longest  scenic  road  in  the  world.  Two  and 
one-half  million  people  enjoyed  Its  beauty 
last  year. 

Bob  Doughton  has  done  more  work  on  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  and  thU  state- 
ment no  one  can  ever  challenge.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  that  committee  longer 
than  any  other  man  In  hUtory.  When  he 
became  a  Member  of  Congress  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
1675  >4  million,  and  as  he  leaves  Congress 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  Nation  today  U 
$62,129,000,000.  He  has  been  the  author  of 
25  revenue  measiires.  more  than  any  other 
man  in  hUtory  has  written.  Here  U  a  dU- 
tlnctlon  that  U  well  worthy  of  mention.  He 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  and  has  made  every  effort  to 
limit  the  expenditures  of  thU  Government  to 
the  amounts  which  are  deemed  essential  and 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  vital 
functions  of  the  Government. 

He  U  the  author  of  the  legUlation  which 
established  reciprocal  trade  agreements  as 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 
Under  thU  program  otir  merchant  ships  of 
commerce  are  sailing  the  seven  seas,  an<}  on 
sliver  wings' our  air  fieet  U  finding  friendships 
around  the  world. 

Bob  Doughton  has  effectively  and  actively 
supported  the  legislation  which  establUhed 
the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  rural  electrification  program,  through 
which  the  countryside  has  been  electrified 
and  Industrialised,  and  through  which  farms 
and  homes  have  been  given  the  benefits  of 
thU  God-given  blessing  of  light  and  power 
and  have  been  made  healthier  and  happier 
places  In  which  to  live.  The  housewife  and 
the  farmer  have  been  freed  from  a  multitude 
of  burdens.  A  farm  and  a  home  are  to  Bob 
Doughton  something  more  than  a  seminary 
of  sentiment.  He  believes  that  they  should 
be  citadeU  of  contentment  and  freedom — 
freedom  from  the  burdens  that  former  gen- 
erations have  borne. 

Not  only  are  the  farmers  of  thU  State  and 
Nation  grateful  to  thU  man,  but  the  labor- 
ing men  of  the  Nation  likewise  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  supported  all  pro- 
gressive labor  legUlation.  He  believes  In  the 
dignity  of  man  and  In  the  cause  of  labor  and 
he  believes  that  the  laborer  U  worthy  of  hU 
hire.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  passage  of  legislation  ttirough  wtiich 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  created,  back 
In  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  has 
helped  to  abolish  sweatshops  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  child  labor,  and  has  voted  in 
favor  of  all  legUlation  beneficial  to  Ubor. 
Be  knows  what  It  U  to  earn  a  living  by  the 
sweat  of  hU  brow,  and  he  knows  the  feel  of 
overalU. 

But  nere  U  the  monument  of  monuments 
by  which  he  will  be  remembered.  "Daddy 
Doughton"  U  the  father  of  the  social -secvuity 
law.  the  benefactor  of  generations  yet  un- 
born. Today  there  are  4%  million  people 
drawing  Insurance  benefits  under  thU  sys- 
tem amounting  to  over  $2  billion  a  year. 
There  are  60  million  persons  who  are  insured 
under  thU  sjrstem.  Nearly  8  out  of  every  10 
working  persons  are  covered  by  thU  insur- 
ance system.  More  than  3  out  of  every  4 
mothers  and  children  in  the  Nation  can 
count  on  monthly  survivors  Insurance  bene- 
fits If  the  family  breadwinner  dies.  Because 
of  thU  program  the  aged  will  remember  him 
and  the  blind  will  call  him  blessed.  De- 
pendent children  everywhere  wlU  feel  the 
touch  of  hU  fatherly  hand  as  they  receive 
the  benefits  he  has  helped  to  provide.  ThU 
great  man  thought  with  Hans  ChrUtian  An- 
dersen that — 

"The  best  love  man  can  offer 
To  a  God  of  love,  be  siure. 
Xs  mercy  to  God's  little  ones 
And  kindness  to  God's  poor.** 


Bob  Doughton  has  never  been  fond  ot 
fame  but  always  he  has  fought  for  a  righteous 
cause.  He  U  a  stranger  to  defeat;  success 
has  marked  hU  life  because  of  the  piu-ity 
of  hU  purpose.  It  U  given  to  but  few  men 
to  serve  a  nation  so  long  and  so  well  and 
with  such  devotion. 

In  summing  up  thU  splendid  man's  at- 
tributes and  unique  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  U  the  answer 
to  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "Wanted." 
by  Josiah  GUbert  Holland: 

"God  give  us  men.    A  time  like  thU  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  oflice  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spolU  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue. 

And  damn  hU  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking. 

Tall  men.  stui-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 

In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking: 

For  whUe  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb- 
worn  creeds. 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds. 

Mingle  In  selfUh  strife,  lo.    Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice 
sleeps." 

The  following  letters  from  our  highest 
Government  oflSclals  were  received  and 
read  on  the  occasion  of  Bob  Doughton 
Day  in  Concord.  These  letters  were 
written  by  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Chief  Justice. 

Thx  Whtte  Hottse, 
Washington,  July  9.  1952. 
Hon.  Hakolo  D.  Coolet, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dbae  Hakolo:  I  regret  very  much  that  X 
could  not  accept  your  invitation  to  be  there 
in  person  to  Join  In  celebrating  Bob  Dough- 
ton Day.  I  would  like  tor  you  to  convey  to 
him  my  warm  greetings  and  congratulations. 

Bob  Doiighton  U  a  great  American.  I  be- 
lieve hU  record  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  U  without  an  equal.  I  could  not  begin 
t"  lUt  hU  accomplUhments.  Under  hU  lead- 
ership, the  Congress  has  developed  the  great- 
est revenue  system  in  the  world.  And  it  is 
the  strength  of  that  revenue  system  which 
today  makes  it  possible  for  tliU  Nation  to 
lead  the  free  world  In  the  fight  against  Com- 
munUt  tyranny. 

Not  only  has  he  helped  the  free  world  cause 
in  thU  respect,  but  Bob  Doughton  was  the 
original  sponsor  in  the  Congress  and  has  been 
the  firmest  of  supporters  for  our  great,  his- 
toric reciprocal  trade  program — a  program 
which  lias  been  of  first  Importance,  over  the 
years.  In  strengthening  our  economy  and  the 
ties  of  trade  which  help  to  bind  the  demo- 
cratic nations  in  friendly  association. 

But,  above  all  else,  I  like  to  think  of  what 
Bob  Doughton  has  done  to  bring  security  to 
millions  of  hU  fellow  ciUisens.  In  1935,  he 
Introduced  the  bill  that  establUhed  our 
social  secvirlty  system  and  led  the  fight  for  its 
passage.  He  has  done  the  same  for  every 
noajor  Improvement  in  oxir  social  security 
laws  from  that  day  to  thU,  including  the 
latest  bill.  Just  passed  over  stiff  opposition. 
In  these  days,  when  some  people  are  wont 
to  sneer  and  deride  the  whole  concept  of 
security,  we  can  all  be  grateful  and  proud  of 
Bob  Doughton's  part  in  tbia  great  himiani- 
tarlan  program. 

HU  contributions  to  the  great  advances  in 
human  freedom  that  have  been  made  in  our 
country  during  the  last  20  years  mark  him  as 
a  true  servant  of  the  people  who  gives  prac- 
tical application  to  the  ChrUtian  principles 
he  professes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ha>stTkui(am. 
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or  rat  Vies  Pkeswent. 
Washington,  July  10,  19S2. 
Bob.  Ha»old  D.  Cootxr, 

NtuHviUe,  N.  C. 

DBAS  Rasola:  I  deeply  regret  that  my  pre»> 
«nt  schedule,  which  makes  it  neeesBary  for 
me  to  be  In  Kentucky  on  Saturday,  July  12, 
will  prevent  me  from  attending  the  rally  to 
be  held  In  Concord  In  honor  at  Congressman 
Bob  Dough  ton. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleaaiire  to  be  there 
In  person  to  do  honor  to  llr.  Bob  on  this 
occasion.  His  wonderful  recoid  In  Congress, 
not  only  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  State,  but  of  the  Nation,  is  one  of 
which  he  may  be  Justly  proud. 

Hla  honesty,  his  typical  American  charac- 
ter, and  the  unselfish  service  he  has  rendered 
the  American  people  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
during  the  years  he  has  been  in  Washington. 

Please   extend   to   all   those   assembled   in 
Concord  my  warmest  personal  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  a  most  enjoyable  occasion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albxh  W.  BiJUEurr. 

BxmxMX  COTJKT  or  thi  XJirrrvo  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  11,  1952. 
Bon.  Hakolo  D.  Coolet, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  BeprC' 
aentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Habolo:  I  am  happy  to  partlcipat* 
!n  the  ceremonies  evidencing  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  that  the  legions  of  friends 
of  Hon.  Robert  L.  Doughton  are  tendering 
falm.  In  December  1940, 1  submitted  in  writ- 
ing my  personal  views  relating  to  Hon.  Rob- 
ert L.  Doughton,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
attree.    Those  views  were  as  follows: 

"After  14  years  of  distinguished  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Robert  L. 
Dotighton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ways 
•nd  Means  Committee,  the  moet  powerful 
oommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Df  Itself  this  is  a  dUtlnct  recognition  of  his 
Axperlor  qualities.  The  democratic  member- 
■tilp  to  this  committee  is  picked  in  caucus 
by  its  members  in  secret  ballot.  In  addition 
to  its  legislative  function,  it  is  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  all  conunlttee  as^ 
stgnmenta  to  Democratic  Members  are  nxade. 

"I  speak  of  Robert  L.  Doughton.  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  words  for  me  to  express  the 
historic  setting  of  this  conunlttee.  Sach  of 
you  know  that  it  was  the  first  committee 
constituted  by  the  representatives  of  a  peo- 
ple attempting  to  give  expression  to  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  of  government — a  gov- 
ernment which  now,  many  of  us  feel.  Is  the 
hope  of  a  world  torn  and  bleeding  In  un- 
precedented suffering  and  strife.  The  fathers 
in  direct  language  required  revenue  bills  to 
originate  in  the  Hovise.  By  Its  own' idea  of 
Jurisdiction,  the  House  has  confined  this 
great  power  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

"Just  after  his  first  term  began,  Mr. 
Doughton  participated  in  an  epoch-making 
battle — the  revolt  against  the  rule  of  the 
House  authorizing  the  Speaker  to  appoint  its 
committees.  The  clock  ticks  so  fast  that 
many  have  forgotten,  and  more  know  little 
of  this  historic  battle  which  for  the  first 
time  permitted  the  House  to  elect  its  com- 
mittees. Three  persons,  now  Members  of  the 
House,  participated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  rule,  thereby  depriving  the  Speaker  of 
his  csarlike  prerogatives  of  selecting  the 
membership  of  ccmmittees,  both  majority 
and  minority,  and,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
nUtted  the  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
have  bills  reported  to  It  by  committees  ot 
its  own  choice — ^Mr.  Doughton  is  one  of  the 
three.  Tb  have  been  a  soldier  in  such  a 
battle  In  the  democratic  process  is  distinc- 
tion suiBctent  unto  a  lifetime.  Men  who 
battled  In  this  cause  could  be  likened  to 


I  members  of  the  band  who  won  Magna  Carta 
for  u«.  Robert  L.  Doughton  received  his  bap- 
tismal fire  in  this  struggle. 

"He  was  elected  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  first  caucus  in  which  I 
participated.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
sales  talk  of  his  6olleaguee  on  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  in  respect  of  his  level- 
headedness, his  biisiness  ability,  his  legls- 
latlire  service,  and  his  peculiar  fitness  for 
recognition  for  service  on  this  committee. 
Of  that  delegation  my  good  friends  Zeb 
Weaver,  Jxidge  Kerr,  and  Major  Bulwlnkle 
remain  to  continue  their  splendid  service  for 
your  State  and  our  Nation.  North  Carolina 
had,  at  that  time,  a  strong  delegation  in  the 
House.  I  merely  repeat  that  which  I  have 
ofttimes  said — that  year  in  and  year  out  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  ever  furnished  a 
stronger  delegation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  North  Carolina.  That  strong 
delegation  picked  Robert  L.  Doughton  as  its 
candidate.  With  his  background  and  serv- 
ice, his  election  was  assured. 

"His  three  terms  on  this  committee  prior 
to  1933  were  eventful  ones.  Those  were  the 
years  of  the  Coolldge  and  Hoover  administra- 
tions; they  were  the  years  during  which  the 
minority  members  of  the  House — at  times  a 
small  band — pressed  their  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment. Much  of  this  centered  around 
legislation  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee.  The  counsel,  wisdom,  purpose 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Doughton  played  a 
most  Important  role  in  the  policies  of  his 
party. 

"The  year  1030  saw  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  House.  Returning  from  an  en- 
forced vacation,  after  the  Hoover  landslide, 
and  through  the  generosity  of  my  colleagues. 
Including  a  unanimous  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation. I  was  elected  to  membership  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  where  I  served 
with  and  under  Bob  Doughton  for  about  8 
years.  During  this  ]}erlod  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Member  knew  him  more  Intimately 
than  I. 

"To  do  Justice  to  his  magnificent  service 
as  chairman  of  this  committee,  the  abil- 
ity of  a  Boswell,  a  Morley.  a  Freeman,  or 
a  Sandburg  would  be  required.  The  com- 
mittee served  almost  continuously — both  in 
and  out  of  sessions  of  Congress.  Its  calen- 
dar, with  veritably  himdreds  of  bills  each 
Congress,  depicts  the  history  of  the  times: 
Taxes,  tariffs,  social-security,  old-age  pen- 
sions— contributory  and  non-contributory- 
luiemployment  compensation;  benefiu  for 
dependent  mothers,  crippled  children,  and 
the  blind;  public  health,  soldiers'  bonus, 
labor,  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  tobacco, 
silver  purchases,  bonded  Indebtedness,  rail- 
road retirement,  national  industrial  recovery; 
public  works;  alcohol  control,  coal  stablllxa- 
tlon.  war  claims,  alien  property,  customs  ad- 
ministration, and  hundreds  of  other  sub- 
jects occupied  the  attention  of  his  com- 
mittee. Afllrmative  action,  resulting  in  legis- 
lation, was  accorded  the  foregoing.  General- 
ly this  is  the  work  which  is  accorded  first 
consideration  in  the  appraisal  of  committee 
action.  However,  many  will  recognlae  that 
the  negative  action  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee is  Just  as.  or  more,  important. 

"There  are  35  members  on  this  committee 
who  are  selected  from  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. By  the  very  nature  of  thlnga.  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  a  political  com- 
mittee in  that  mvich  of  its  legislation  bears 
political  import.  Ordinarily,  sectionalism 
plays  an  Important  role  in  cotnnUttee  work 
and  legislation.  Tou  all  know  Bob  Dough- 
ton's  skill  as  a  'hoss-swapper.'  Before  he 
received  national  recognition  as  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  this  manly  art,  he  miwC  have  be- 
come a  finished  product  in  Judging  'hoeeea' 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  expert  han- 
dler and  driver  of  teams,  whether  It  be  cattle, 
horses,  or  mules.  The  lessons  learned  in  work 
of  this  kind  could  evp'^in  hla  sklU  la  han- 


dling men.  He  must  have  learned*  at  an  earfy 
age  that  he  could  get  his  team  to  pull  to- 
gether and  pull  their  load — through  means 
other  than  an  exhibition  of  temper  (of  which 
he  has  plenty) ,  because  in  handling  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  team  he  has  demon- 
strated a  most  masterly  skill.  Of  course,  he 
was  only  able  to  perform  this  duty  in  such 
a  skillful  manner  because  of  several  things. 
He  Instills  confidence  in  his  team,  confidence 
of  his  level-headedness.  good  Judgment,  sin- 
cerity, fair  treatment,  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  a  recognition  that  members  of  his  team 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforta.  At 
times,  the  toad  on  hla  team  has  been  a  heavy 
one.  At  times.  It  has  inclined  to  balk,  but 
in  no  single  Instance  has  he  failed  to  get  his 
load  through  on  time. 

"The  membership  of  the  House  has  the 
same  love  and  respect  for  Mr.  Doughton  that 
his  committee  Intimates  feel.  No  chairman 
of  any  committee  in  all  our  history  could 
have  had  a  greater  record  of  suocess  In  the 
passage  of  bills  reported  by  his  oommittee. 
I  dare  say  that  In  the  entire  history  of  our 
Government  no  man  has  ever  equaled  hia 
record.  He  has  batted  a  thousand  percent. 
The  Hoxise  has  passed  every  bill  wlthotrt  ex- 
ception reported  to  it  under  his  chairman- 
ship, and  that  without  amendment  (with  on* 
exception)  to  which  he  did  not  agree. 

"Throughout  our  history  as  a  Nation.  th« 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  had  its  great 
chairmen.  North  Carolina  has  furnished  It* 
fair  share,  but.  In  my  opinion,  great  as  hla 
predecessors  have  been,  when  the  historian 
oomes  to  write  of  this  oommittee  be  must 
emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
considered:  the  volume  of  work  done;  and  the 
Important  nature  of  legislation  evolved  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Doughton.  I  confi- 
dently state  that  such  Impartial  historian 
will  say  that,  from  the  beginning  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  this  good  hour,  no  chairman  a€ 
this  committee  has  ever  considered  more 
momentous  legislation  than  Mr.  Doughton; 
and.  further,  that  no  such  chairman  has  ever 
piloted  more  important  measiuvs  through  the 
stormy  legislative  seas  than  jraur  own  Bob 
Doughton. 

"The  historian  writes  In  retrospect.  We 
contemporaries  speak  of  present  knowledge 
and  more  recent  memories.  It  Is  pleasing  to 
know  that  this  meeting  renders  an  unusual 
distinction  to  the  living — an  attest  of  your 
appraisal  of  this  great  North  Carolinian.  Aa 
a  distinguished  chairman  of  a  great  commit- 
tee, he  walks  in  the  national  light.  Truly 
does  he  recognise  that  which  Is  good  for  the 
Nation  Is  good  for  North  Carolina,  and  the 
good  of  our  country  is  the  polar  star  In  his 
cotvse.  But,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  no 
apology  therefor,  he  forgets  not  the  people 
whence  he  comes  and  their  problems  of  life. 
He  is  possessed  with  a  passion  to  serve  them; 
to  better  their  conditions;  to  leave  them  a 
happier,  contented  people.  Thotigh  hli 
duties  are  most  arduous,  he  is  never  happier 
than  when  he  Is  working  out  an  Intimate 
problem  for  a  friend,  or  the  problem  of  his 
district  or  State. 

"It  has  been  a  privilege  to  alt  at  his  feet 
and  to  hear  the  homely  gems  of  his  phi- 
losophy of  life.  I  have  learned  many  lessons 
from  him.  It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  be  his  intimate  friend." 

The  foregoing  testimonial  was  written  by 
me  in  1940  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  would  not  change  a 
word  of  It.  Tet  we  have  seen  almost  13  years 
of  added  public  service  which.  In  many  re- 
spects, were  the  most  harrowing,  most  mo- 
mentous and  arduoiis  years  in  the  life  at 
our  country— the  pre-Pearl  Harbof  days; 
some  4Vi  years  of  total  war;  the  reconver- 
sion period,  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  era; 
the  fight  for  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
our  country  and  its  clvlUzation. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  sketch,  even  in  bread 
detail,   the   great   work   performed   by  our 
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(Hend  during  this  period.  It  Is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  was  a  monumental  task  and  a 
monumental  service.  Congress  and  oxir  Na- 
tion was  confronted  with  the  gravest  deci- 
sions. During  this  period  of  storm  and  strife, 
our  friend  Bob  Etoughton  showed  the  same 
strength  which  he  had  evidenced  in  his  first 
30  years  of  congressional  service.  He  stood 
as  a  stalwart  oak,  unbent  and  unbowed,  even 
though  the  fiercest  storms  generated  In  a 
war-torn  and  war-spent  world  blasted  around 
him.  Standing  erect,  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually,  he  exercised  the  great  leader- 
ship which  commonsense,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  God-given  ptirpose  commanded. 

His  public  service  in  the  Congress  will 
shortly  be  finished,  but  the  work  of  our 
friend  and  Its  effect  upon  our  country  will 
long  remain.  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  will 
have  many  years  in  his  beloved  North  Caro- 
lina to  enjoy  the  close  associatloo  with  ths 
friends  who  are  so  dear  to  him.  I  trust  that 
his  public  service  will  be  preserved  in  writ- 
ten form,  prepared  by  one  worthy  to  at- 
tempt such  an  Important  task.  FOrty-two 
years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 2»  years  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  18  years  its  chair- 
man— years  of  service  and  leadership  most 
worthy  of  preservation  for  all  who  follow 
us.  No  American  has  had  a  more  remark- 
able career  than  my  longtime  friend,  whom 
Z  love  and  respect. 
Sincerely. 

I  M.  Vntsoir. 


No  Muunderstuiducs 


Robert  M.  U  FoUette,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  wiscoMsnf 
XN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPBK8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1953 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  placing  In 
the  RxcoRD  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  CIO  News  of  March  2,  1953.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Touito  Boa  La  Follsttb 

The  sudden  tragic  death  of  former  Senator 
Robert  (Toung  Bob)  La  Pollette,  Jr..  of  Wia- 
consln,  comes  as  a  heavy  blow  to  members 
of  the  CIO.  following  so  shortly  after  the 
deaths  of  our  own  Philip  Murray  and  Allan 
Haywood. 

Toung  Bob  waa  a  great  Senator.  Being  a 
great  Senator  was  a  family  tradition,  for  his 
father  (Old  Bob)  was  one  of  the  ouutanding 
liberals  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
Toung  Bob  did  not  need  his  father's  repu- 
tation as  a  cloak:  he  made  his  own  during 
the  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

Toung  Bob's  voting  record  was  consistently 
right  on  labor  and  civil  liberties  issues.  But 
even  more.  Bob  La  Pollette  was  a  tremen- 
dously hard-working  Senator.  He  gave  not 
Just  his  name  and  prestige,  but  his  tboxight 
and  his  sweat  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  Civil 
Liberties  Committee. 

There  is  not  a  union  in  the  country  that 
Is  not  in  debt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that 
La  Pollette  committee. 

What  it  brought  to  light,  veteran  unionists 
had  long  known:  labor  spies,  arsenals  of  tear 
gas  and  tommy  guns,  violence,  conspiracy, 
bribery,  and  corruption.  The  revelations 
shocked  America,  and  helped  put  a  stop  to 
antiunion  practices  from  the  back  closeU 
of  indtutry. 

Hell  be  missed — and  his  Senate  ocnnmlt* 
tee's  reporu  will  be  "r  itist"  reading  for  stu- 
dents of  industrial  relations  for  years  to 
come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CALXrOKMIA 

Hi"  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  3,  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
following  outstanding  editorial  from  the 
San  EMego  Union  of  February  27,  1953. 
complimenting  the  new  administration 
on  its  frank  and  open  foreign  policy: 

No  MiBUNusjurrAMDiKos — UNrm  Statss 
Aoormro  Outbpokem  Polict 

Comments  and  speeches  by  President 
Elsenhower,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
and  Secretary  of  SUte  John  Poster  Dulles 
have  indicated  that  the  United  States  now 
Intends  to  speak  frankly  on  International 
lasues.  Mr.  Lodge  has  provided  a  good  exam- 
ple of  these  tactics  with  an  address  before  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States  Ambas- 
sador did  not  avoid  the  mention  of  Russia  as 
have  some  former  American  diplomats. 

"The  fiow  of  Soviet  equipment  is  constant 
and  steady  and  accounts  for  the  Increase  of 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  enemy  over  the 
past  year,"  Mr.  Lodge  said  in  a  typical  state- 
ment. He  went  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  Russia  has  prolonged  and 
instigated  the  war  in  Korea. 

Use  of  such  blunt  language  may  oome  as 
a  shock  to  Dean  Acheson  and  some  of  his 
fonner  colleagues,  but  It  will  win  the  ap- 
plauss  of  most  United  States  citizens.  It 
reflects  the  desire  of  this  country  to  "call 
a  spade  a  spade." 

Failure  to  speak  plainly  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  Korean  war.  Mr. 
Acheson,  in  a  San  Francisco  speech  In  1950. 
lightly  outlined  United  States  interests,  com- 
pletely ignoring  Korea,  and  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  SUtes  would  do 
nothing  in  the  event  of  aggression. 

Mr.  Dulles,  too,  has  emphaalaed  the  value 
of  straight  talk  in  his  foreign  policy  speeches 
and  in  his  most  recent  message  to  Congress. 
In  the  latter  he  urged  that  the  resolution 
against  secret  pacts  make  plain  the  United 
States  position  in  every  respect. 

President  Elsenhower's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject were  expressed  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  when  he  said: 

"Our  foreign  policy  must  be  clear,  consist- 
ent, and  confident." 

The  President's  comment  on  willingness  to 
meet  Premier  Stalin  was  an  example  of  his 
frankness,  but  it  was  not  a  startUng  pro- 
nouncement. The  statement  merely  refiects 
contlnviance  of  this  attitude  of  being  willing 
to  meet  any  problem  openly. 

In  the  past  an  attitude  of  soft-spokenness 
and  appeasement  has  been  scoffed  at  by  the 
Kremlin.  The  policy  of  frankness  holds 
much  taart  promise. 


Wtienm**  Admiuttration  Manafeamt 
Sanrey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ICASSACROSKTTS 

XW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

VxTEKAirs'  AnanmsntATioir, 
Washington,  February  27,  1953. 
Hon.  EDrtB  Nottxse  Rockbs. 
House  of  Bepresentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mas.  Roczas :  In  response  to  your 
telephone  call  concerning  the  reasons  why 
the  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  report  was  made 
and  how  it  was  paid  for — ^the  Administrator 
received  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dated  September  23,  1950, 
which  directed  him  to  employ  a  commercial 
firm  to  conduct  a  management  sxirvey  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  A  specifica- 
tion for  the  Job  to  be  done  was  drawn  and  an 
invitation  to  bid  was  offered  to  16  leading, 
experienced  management  consultant  firms. 
After  the  bids  were  analyzed  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  and  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
their  realization  of  the  size  of  the  Job  and 
the  man-hoiu-s  contemplated  to  be  used  In 
making  the  stu^ey  and  rendering  the  report, 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Booz,  Allen  ft 
Hamilton  at  a  fixed  bid  price  of  $605,000. 

Simultaneously  with  the  request  from  the 
President,  the  question  arose  In  the  Adminis- 
trator's mind  as  to  where  the  money  was  to 
come  from  to  pay  for  this  contract  and  upon 
inquiry  of  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  was  advised  that  it  would  be  taken 
from  the  appropriation  for  administration, 
medical,  hospital  and  domiciliary  services 
for  fiscal  year  1951,  from  an  unobligated 
amount  In  that  appropriation  which  had 
been  impounded  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  which  would  not  have  been 
available  for  use  after  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year  under  any  circumstances. 

In  addition,  these  funds  were  not  avail- 
able to  the  medical  department  for  the  care 
of  patients. 

The  Biirvey  was  made  within  the  time 
limit  and  the  report  was  received  and  the 
contractor  paid  fca*  his  completed  work. 

I  have  testified  in  approximately  these 
words  to  this  effect  before  both  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  am  glad 
to  comply  with  your  request  to  f  tirnish  you 
these  facts  in  this  manner. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Casl  B.  Gbat,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


Gradoated  Tax  on  Qf  arettet 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^dARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or  KXIfTUCKT 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  re- 
sult of  proposed  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee, 
the  tobacco  farmers  of  Kentucky  are 
greatly  concerned,  and  justifiably  so, 
over  the  proposal  to  enact  a  graduated 
tax  on  cigarettes.  Such  a  change  in 
the  method  of  taxing  cigarettes  would 
result  not  only  in  a  substantial  lowering 
of  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  for 
his  tobacco,  but  would  entail  a  substan- 
tial loss  to  the  Government  in  revenue. 
Should  the  principle  of  graduated  tax  be 
enacted  for  cigarettes,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  efforts  wqjild  be 
made  to  adopt  similar  legislation  in  re- 
gaixl  to  taxes  on  gasoline,  whisky,  rub« 
ber,  and  other  products. 
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John  H.  Sutterfleki.  wrltlns  in  the 
Georgetown  Times,  of  Georgetown,  Ky^ 
has  so  well  set  out  the  situation  that 
would  result  from  the  passage  of  this 
bill  that  I  insert  his  editorial  an  the 
subject: 

OKADTTATrD  TAX  Sows  SzKoe  or  DXPrnESSIOH 

Bills  now  before  Congress  to  provide  a 
gradusted  tax  on  cigarettes  would,  if  en- 
acted, cost  the  United  States  Government 
millions  of  dollars  In  tax  revenue  and  force 
price-slashes  on  leaf  tobacco  that  would  ruin 
tbe  country's  tobacco  farmers. 

The  suggested  graduated  tax  on  cigarettes 
b  not  new.  Consistently,  Congress  has  re- 
jected the  proposal.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
new  administration  will  not  adopt  measiires 
that  will  cause  a  disastrous  upheaval  In  the 
tobacco  Industry. 

The  State  granges,  the  Tobacco  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  In  tobacco-producing  States,  the 
tobacco  warehouse  associations  and  hun- 
dreds of  individual  growers  have  protested 
against  previous  differential  taxes  and  doubt- 
less will  oppose  strongly  the  present  efforts 
to  foist  a  graduated  cigarette  tax  on  the 
present  administration. 

Tobacco  growers,  some  of  whom  hailed 
tlie  Introduction  of  the  low-coat  10-ccnt 
brands  on  the  American  market  In  1931.  do 
not  want  that  experiment  repeated.  We 
learned  from  bitter  find  heart-breaking  ex- 
perience that  cheap  cigarettes  mean  cheap 
tobacco.  Cigarette  smokers  bought  the 
cheap  brands  for  a  while  because  of  the  low 
price,  and  they  would  do  the  same  thing 
again  If  tempted  with  the  cut-price  bait. 


DAMSOB  WOULD  ■ 

Tben,  Just  as  they  did  in  the  1930*8.  they'd 
probably  go  back  to  smoking  quality  ciga- 
rettes, but  the  damage  to  tobacco  growers 
and  the  entire  Industry  already  would  havf 
been  done  and  could  not  be  rectified.  ' 

If  a  graduated  tax  for  cigarettes  la  en- 
acted, this  U  what  win  happen. 

Tbe  large  manufacturers  of  standard- 
iKand  eigarettes  will  be  forced  to  compete  in 
ttoe  tow-price  field.  Demand  for  premtxmi 
grades  of  tobacco  will  fall  off  sharply.  The 
tendency  of  consumers  to  go  for  something 
'  that  costs  leas  until  they  find  they  are  being 
shortad  on  quality  will  Increase  tbe  sales  of 
economy-brand  cigarettes  made  of  inferior 
tobacco.  The  shift  In  eoneumption  will 
cause  a  substantial  decline  In  the  price  aver- 
age for  tobacco. 

RDKBAL  aXVEWUX  WOUU)  DBOP  I 

This  shift  will  result  in  a  substantial  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  If 
all  cigarettes  moved  into  the  low-tax  bracket, 
annual  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasiuy  would  be 
more  than  $500  million.  If  half  the  con- 
sumption moved  Into  the  low-cost  bracket, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  lose  $260 
million  In  tax  revenue  annually. 

Since  their  will  be  no  further  market  for  a 
substantial  share  of  the  premium  tobacco 
produced  in  this  country,  tobacco-producing 
areas  will  be  plunged  Into  economic  chaos 
equal  to  the  devastation  of  the  last  depres- 
sion. 

Such  economic  eollapees.  althoiogh  orlgl- 
nally  confined  to  small  tobaoco-produclng 
sections,  are  contagious,  and  are  likely  to 
promote  market  weaknesses  In  other  com- 
modities that  provide  the  livelihood  for  non- 
tobacco-ralslng  areas. 

There  absolutely  is  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  set  off  an  economic  revolution  in  Ameri- 
ca'^ tobacco  regions. 

LET'S  KSBP  TLAT  TAXIS 

M  policy  of  our  Oovemment  has  been 
to  Impose  excise  taxes  on  a  flat  basis,  a  sound 
principle  of  taxation  allowing  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  aU  buainasa.  nat-rat«  taxation 
h»M  been  placed  oa  gaaoUne.  alia,  automobile 
tiros  and  tubes.  alooboUc  bevsregee  and  other 
products. 


.«*' 


Tjie 


In  studying  excise  taxes  enacted  by  our 
Government  and  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
nections of  one  c€  the  long-time  supporters 
of  a  graduated  tax  on  cigarettes  in  this 
country.  The  Brown  &  WUllamiion  Co.  Is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  British-American  To- 
bacco Co.,  a  foreign  corporation. 

In  Kngland  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  which  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
parent  company  operates,  cigarette  taxes  on 
domestic  products  are  levied  on  a  fiat  basis, 
but  discriminatory  taxes  are  Imposed  on 
American  cigarettes.  The  English,  in  pro- 
tecting their  home  industries,  never  have 
seen  fit  to  subsidize  one  group  of  home 
manufacturers  against  another  group,  which 
is  the  actual  effect  accomplished  by  gradu- 
ated cigarette  taxes. 

A   STEAMCX   PBOP08AX. 

In  view  Of  the  English  adoption  of  flat 
taxes  for  domestic  products  and  enactnMnt 
of  discriminatory  levies  again?t  American 
cigarettes,  doesn't  it  seem  strange  for  a  com- 
pany irlth  English  ties  to  ask  our  Govern- 
ment to  levy  a  preferential  tax  in  its  favor, 
and  against  domestic  cigarette  manufac- 
turers 

A  graduated  tax  on  cigarettes  would  imwet 
the  present  stable  condition  In  the  tobacco 
Industry,  and  actually  would  help  no  one. 
Besides  threatening  the  economic  prosperity 
of  400.000  farm  fanUlles.  it  would  coat  the 
Federal  Government  millions  of  dollars  In 
tax  revenue  at  a  time  when  Oongress  desper- 
ately Is  trying  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  voices  of  thousands  of  tobacco  growers 
are  raised  in  a  loud,  urgent  appeal  that  the 
gradiiated  tax  on  tobacco  be  defeated. 


ResolotiMi  ef  Pafisk  Rmmui  Catkelic 
Uaioa  of  America 


EXISNSIGN  OP  REMARKa 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  Fxrrtf  sTxvAifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKD  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tkm  which  was  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania district  of  the  Polish  Roman  Cath- 
olic Union  at  the  convention  held  in 
Dickson  City  on  February  15.  The  dele- 
gation, representing  40,000  members  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  unanimously 
adopted  this  resolution  and  asked  that  it 
be  sent  to  me. 

This  matter  has  my  serious  consid- 
eration, and  my  sympathies  are  with 
the  oppressed  brothers  of  the  union.  I 
am  especially  indebted  to  Director  Ber- 
nard A.  P.  Figlak,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
Directress  Alexandra  Bednarko-Politor- 
ska,  who  sent  this  to  me: 

Whereea  the  free  people  of  any  nation 
must  have  the  right  and  chance  to  express 
their  will;  and 

Whereas  the  lawmakers  of  any  nation  must 
be  subject  to  the  will  of  its  dtlsens;  and 

Whereas  the  officers  who  enforce  the  laws 
In  any  nation  must  also  be  responsible  to  the 
voters:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  nations,  such  as 
Poland,  under  the  domination  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  been  de- 
nied all  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas  the  OathoUc  clergy  of  Foland  havs 
been  denied  their  inaUenable  rights  and 
are  subject  to  persecution  and  forcible  de- 


tentton  by  this  same  florlet  Ctoremaseat:  Bs 
It 

Meaolved.  That  the  delegates  to  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America  conven- 
tion, duly  asaembl-xl  in  Dickson  City,  Pa., 
representing  40,000  members  in  this  great 
State,  do  hereby  appeal  to  our  Repreeenta- 
tlves  in  the  Congress  of  these  United  States 
of  America  for  an  outright  repudiation  of  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements  which  the 
Soviet  nation  has  totaUy  failed  to  abide  by 
as  Is  manifested  by  its  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple under  its  domination:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  tbe  members  of  the  PdUsh 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America  emphati- 
cally urge  that  diplomatic  relations  betweea 
these  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  be  sev- 
ered until  the  Soviet  Oovemment  fully  re- 
stores to.  and  guarantees,  the  people  of  F»- 
land  the  right  to  express  thslr  wUl.  security 
In  their  person,  and  tbm  free  right  at  wttt- 
frage. 

Passed  unanimously  this  15th  day  of  PS^ 
ruary  1953. 

BxBMAao  A.  P.  Phlak, 

Director  of  FttCV  in  Peaiuyleaata. 

ALxxANsaA  BxPNAaKo-PoLrroasKA, 
Dtrectrest  of  fJtCU  in  Penn»fflvmntm. 

AOOLT  Kmrc. 

President ,  Ctnmtt  4  of  Pemuflvmnia, 

PXAMK  KnsiAK. 
President  of  Circuit  17  of  Pennsyivonlm. 

Mastih  Znaitikcki, 

President.  Circuit  24  of  Pennsylvania. 

PioTx  Pirrarwica, 
President,  Cinmit  14f  of  Pmnsylvania. 


RetolatioBS  Reffantiag  Uarestricted  Im- 
portations of  ForeicB  Retidaal  Fad  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMFLER 

or  viaciNU 
nt  THE  30USX  OP  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

Tueaday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoko  two  resolutions  which  indicate 
the  senous  effect  being  wrought  upon  the 
economy  of  my  congressional  district  due 
primarily  to  the  unrestricted  importa- 
tions  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
iUsoLunoM  ABorm  bt  th«  OsTratBT  Roraar 
Ctin,  GauMDT,  Va,  PsBBiTAaT  as.  195S 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grundy  Rotary  Club  the  serious 
effects  being  wrought  upon  the  economy  of 
a  large  portion  of  Virginia,  particularly  the 
southwestern  half,  by  the  importation  of 
residual  oil  from  foreign  countries.  The 
extent  of  the  seriousness  the  compttltlon 
from  this  cheap  oil  is  creating,  particularly 
in  the  coal  indiistry  of  our  State.  Is  clearly 
shown  by  ttatiatics,  Which  reveal  the  enor- 
mous Increase  in  residual  oU  Importation 
since  1946.  having  Jumped  from  44.000.000 
barrels  in  IM«  to  128,500,000  In  1952,  which 
*>••  resulted  In  a  staggering  displacement  of 
coal  tonnage.  In  years  past,  however,  the 
coal  Industry  was  able  to  absorb  a  portion 
of  this  displacement  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  European  coal  markets,  but  now,  with 
that  market  fast  fading  away  the  disastrous 
effects  of  this  cheap  oil  importation  has  be- 
come alarming  indeed,  and  will,  unless 
checked,  seriously  damage  the  economy  of 
a  large  sector  of  our  country.  This  serious 
situation  Is  not  only  confined  to  the  coal 
Industry,  with  all  iU  interlocking  ramifica- 
tions, but  tbe  oil  Industry  of  our  country 
(domestic)  la  at  stake,  and  when  one  major 
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Industry  beuiuiss  sfak  It  InsrttaMr  lafsota 
business  aiMl  eonuneroe  gsnerally:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  (I)  That  It  Is  the  c<msldered 
Judgment  of  this  Rotary  Ctub  that  tt  view 
with  much  concern  these  conditions  sad 
that  it  and  each  individual  metBtan  therecC 
exercise  sll  possibte  Influence  to  bring  about 
relief  of  thU  situation.  (2)  That  the  proper 
officers  of  thU  Rotary  Club  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  send  a  copy  of  this  reeohrtion  to 
•ach  Member  of  Virginia's  delegatlosi  In  the 
United  States  Ooogreai.  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest that  ttey  do  all  In  their  power  in 
support  of  legislation  necessary  to  perma- 
nently correct  and  relieve  thts  sltxiatlon.  giv- 
ing their  untiring  effbrts  toward  tbe  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  2870,  or  any  similar  Mil.  Also 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  Tar- 
iff Commlalon  of  the  United  States,  with 
request  that  proper  regulations  shall  be 
made  at  onee,  proper  duttee  promptly  Im- 
possd  and  quotas  sstabUstaed  that  may  Im- 
medUtely  correct  the  unfair  con^ieUUoa 
with  American  rroducts  brought  about  by 
foreign  importation  of  competitive  products, 
said  regulations,  duties,  and  quotas  to  suf- 
fice \uitU  such  time  as  proper  iwinsdisi  leg- 
iBlatlon  may  be  effected.  (S)  That  a  copy 
of  thU  reeolutlon  be  sent  to  the  district 
govsmor  of  Rotary  International  and  to  va- 
rious local  clubs  in  the  275th  district  of 
Rotsry  IntematlonaL 

BxsoLTmoir  Adoptd  st  Buchahah  Coowtt 

CBAKBflS  or  OOSOS^KX,  OaOHSV,  Va. 

This  cAiamber  Is  made  up  of  lie  business 
giwt  profsasional  men  of  Buchanan  Oounty 
who  are  alert  to  the  growth  o(  this  oounty 
and  vltaUy  Interested  in  the  well-being  of  lU 
citizens.  Reallxlng  -  the  ln^)ortance  of  its 
basic  industries  which  are  coal  and  lumber 
and  products  derived  from  same,  and  fur- 
ther, realising  the  deplorable  condition  fac- 
ing the  coal  Industry  In  general  and  Buchan- 
an County  In  parttcular  due  prlndpaUy  from 
competlUve  fuels,  the  principal  one  being 
cheap  crude  and  residual  oils  being  im- 
ported ta  large  quantities,  which  tasnre  de- 
stroyed our  markets  for  coal  to  a  large  de- 
gree, and  further  reallxlng  the  drop  in  pro- 
duction of  coal  la  theee  United  States,  the 
shutting  down  of  entire  coal  producing 
plants,  the  cutting  down  on  personnel  st 
plants  trying  to  stay  in  business,  the  rise  In 
unemployment  throughout  the  entire  eeal 
producing  areas,  brings  to  this  chsmbsr 
who  repreesat  this  ceun^  a  ssrious  proUsm 
and  ws  Join  with  others  in  presenting  our 
views  on  the  situation  and  trust  a  solution 
can  soon  be  reached  to  save  a  vital  basic  In- 
dustry. In  doing  so  we  present  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Wheress  Budianan  County  Is  located  In 
the  western  part  of  tbs  StaU  of  Virginia  and 
is  ons  of  ths  six  coal-produdnc  oountlea 
within  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  Buchanan  County  is  undsrlald 
with  several  seams  of  high  grsde  bituminous 
coal;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  early  1930*8  men  of  vision 
from  Buchanan  and  surrounding  countlea 
took  their  hard-earned  cash  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  Oo. 
began  to  develop  and  maiket  these  coals; 
and 

"Whereas  Budianan  Ootmty  has  quadru- 
pled in  population  In  the  pest  35  years  due 
to  the  development  of  Its  ooal;  and 

*n^hereas  the  entire  popolstlon  of  this 
ooimty  is  dependent  ettber  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly upon  the  prodnetkm  eg  eoal  toe  thrtr 
Uvellhood:  and 

*nKrhereas  tt  Is  «p  to  oar  fiimgrsssmsn  of 
theee  United  States  to  set  a  quota  on  Im- 
ported resMual  eU  or  baa  tbs  IsspastaUon  ai 
residual  oU  altogether,  or  take  tbs  uiiMsaiy 
steps  to  save  this  onoe  prosperous  baito  to- 
dustiy:  Therefore  be  U 
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Jtesolosd.  <1)  TliaC  tt  Is  tbe 
ladgment  ot  this  chamber  that  It  view  with 
much  ccnceiu  these  conditions  and  that  It 
and  each  iadlviitual  member  thereof  sser- 
clse  their  Influence  In  any  way  posslbie  to 
nUeve  this  situation.  (3)  That  the  proper 
officers  of  the  chamber  are  hereby  instructed 
to  ssnd  a  copy  of  this  resolution  ta  each 
Member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  In  the 
United  States  Oongrsss  with  tlie  request  that 
proper  legislation  be  enacted  to  bring  about 
permanent  relief  to  the  ooal  Industry.  That 
a  copy  be  sent  to  each,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  the  United  States.  (3)  That  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  this  chamber,  to  show  that 
we,  the  members  of  Buchanan  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  have  gone  on  record  as 
doing  our  share  in  trying  to  restore  a  vital 
Industry  to  normalcy  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  who  depend  on  tbe  coal  industry 
for  tlMtr  Uvellhood." 


LoTc:  TW  Greatest  Gift 


•     EZnENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  nw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSBNTATTVES 

Tuegdaw,  March  3. 19S3 

BCr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
evidence  of  an  ever-increasing  faith'  in 
God  and  HLs  teachings.  I  am  quoting  be- 
low the  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
Sunday  New  YorlL  Times,  dated  February 
15.  1653.  as  foUows: 


Lovb:  tbs  Oaasiiai  Om    Ha  Wno  Uwasa- 

STAiniS  LOVS  UWDESSTAlCDS  QO»,  FOB  OOD  IS 
LOVB 

**l%ough  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  Love.  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

"And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge; and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
ootild  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  Love. 
I  am  nothing. 

"And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
framed,  and  have  not  Love,  it  profitath  me 
nothing. 

"And  now  abldeth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  la  love.** 
(The  Bible.  I  Corinthians.  (^.  IS.  verses 
1.  9.  S.  and  IS.) 

Love  thy  nel^bar  as  thyself. 

Laov  ACKiaacAK. 

WASxaxcTow,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


York  Worlfd-Tdesram  and  Sun.  writes 
February  11, 1953,  as.follows: 

Exactly  106  years  ago  today  Thomas  A. 
Edison  was  bom.  He  died  in  19S1.  There 
are  not  many  people  left  who  Icnew  the  great 
inventor  personally. 

One  of  these  Is  George  X.  Btrlngfellow.  59. 
In  the  last  8  years  of  Edison's  life  Mr.  Strlng- 
feUow  saw  him  2  to  3  times  dally.  Ttuit  was 
In  the  West  Orange,  N.  J..  laboratory  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  Inc..  where  JCr. 
Strlngfellow  served  the  genius  as  manager  of 
his  storage  battery  division. 

Today  he  Is  senior  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  same  division,  which 
makes  the  batteries  that  power  subway  sig- 
nals and  the  underground  locomotlvea  for 
coal  mines, 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednevlay,  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  UWINM.  Ut.  Speaker,  we  can 
never  record  too  often  the  amaaing  story 
of  tbe  life  oC  TtMOum  A.  Utan*  aapedal- 
ly  so  when  the  story  includes  some  new 
jiersoinal  expertenee  of  a  former  tmsiness 
smnriiilT  such  ss  Qeorge  C  Stxlngf eUaw. 
SdwA  WSUk  6(sft  wzlter  lor  tbe  Nev 


WITH 

Mr.  Stri^lgfellow  spoke  today,  wltho<rt 
but  with  deep  respect.  o(  the  genius. 

"Mr.  Edlsoo  tau^t  me  three  things."  Mr. 
Strlngfellow  says  with  soft  firmness.  "C^ii^— ' 
how  to  think.  Two — the  value  of  clear 
thinking.  Three — to  get  the  facts  before 
acting." 

The  rapldtty  with  which  be  read,  and  tbe 
tanaclty  at  his  memory,  ankaaed  the  men 
around  Bdlson.  Disturbed  them  at  times, 
too.  An  assistant  might  start  remlndtm 
Edison  of  something  he,  the  assistant,  had 
told  the  Inventor  some  months  before. 

•Hoi"  Edison  would  intemipt,  ;'Jffft,.um 
me"  thus-and-such. 

In  self-defense,  many  of  his  MIAtratory 
workers,  Mr.  Strlngfellow  among  them,  be- 
gan keeping  diaries  of  t-Ka  ♦*»!.»»■  they  said 
to  Edison.  Not  once,  says  Mr.  StrtngfeUow, 
did  he  ever  note  an  Instance  in  which  Edi- 
son's mecncry  went  awry. 

However,  he  continues,  he  and  the  other 
men  did  not  stand  fai  awe  of  Bdlson.  He  was 
mneli  too  human  for  that.  Among  okher 
things,  Edison  loved  a  good  jolw. 

There  was  the  night.  Mr.  Strlngfellow  re- 
calls, when  Edison  and  his  aids  labored  In 
the  laboratory  vmtil  3  a.  m.  At  this  hour  a 
brc4kfast  of  ham  and  eggs  was  served.  WhUa 
the  food  was  being  passed,  Edison  fen  asleep 
at  the  table. 

XMTBBBlTr   HOT  lOK   SALS 

JvKt  for  a  lark,  ths  others  removed  Edlsonl^ 
untouched  plata.  substituting  an  empty  one. 
In  a  few  minutes  tbe  tousls-halred  genius 
awakened.  Olanrlng  down  at  the  empty 
plate.  Edison  nibbed  his  bslly  and  crisd. 
"WeU.  let's  go  boys." 

.  OiMis  ths  ruse  waa  expoeed,  amidst 
laughter,  Edison  was  as  tickled  as  ths  prank- 
sters. 

Edison's  integrity  endeared  him  ta  Mr. 
Strlngfellow.  In  about  1907.  as  Mr.  String- 
fellow  heard  the  story,  Edison  recalled  many 
storage  batteries  already  in  use  In  mines  and 
elsewhere.  He  eiq;)lained  that  he  wasnt 
happy  with  the  kind  of  asrvloe  they  had 
been  giving. 

The  consumers  themselves  had  no  oom» 
plalnta,  but  Edison  offered  to  buy  back  all 
these  batteries.  Then  ths  consumers,  match-. 
Ing  his  fairness,  offered  ta  pay  for  the  serv- 
ice the  batteries  already  had  rendered.  But 
Edison  wouldn't  hear  of  this. 

In  an,  Mr.  Strlngfellow  says.  Edison  Lost 
millions  of  dollara  on  thla  recall  deal.  Ha 
felt  that  hla  integrity  was  not  for  sale.  "If 
theee  liatteries  are  not  the  best,"  the  inventor 
insisted,  "they're  not  worthy  of  the  name  o£ 
Edisan."  

XiaB>    QUaSTIONI 


TIM  eleetrtoal  wteard  was  a  greet  one  for 
showering  his  sssistants  with  qiasttonnalrcs. 
Ifr.  Strli«feUew  decided  ta  turn  ths  tables 
on  him.  Bdlson.  recognising  the  JusCios  at 
this,  lau^kingly  Itatened. 

"Mr.  Bdlson."  began  his  managsr.  "msra 
•re  many  things  abowt  storags  battert— 
which  only  you  know.  By  qosstioalnf  you^ 
ra  lilcs  to  eatrset  Iran  your  mind  these 
things,  sa  tbat  wtasn  you  pass  %a 


•Al- 


AlOM 
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wnH  «•  ftn  itttl  VM  ]pou  M  •  eoMulUaf 
Hb,  MriBiftUow  Mktd  Mr.  Mlaon  about 

110  SttttUOMt 

Buna  wroM  out  th«  mmivon.    Mom  ht 

0ov«rod  with  •  Hmslt  yoa  or  no.  In  no 
Uutuftoo  did  bo  roquirt  moro  than  ao  wordi 
to  ospUla  hU  thoufhta. 

l^laainhaaio  took  plaoa  tn  about  ItM. 
In  lirr,  •  ytar*  aftar  ■diaon'a  daath,  Mr. 
■triafffallow  had  oeoaaloa  to  ramambor  thaaa 
aaafrara,  which  ha  had  loohad  In  hU  aata. 

A  ahtpmant  of  Iron  to  ba  uaad  in  atoraga 
battarlaa  had  arrtvad  from  Iwadan. 

na  Mlaott  paopla  fait,  howavar,  that  tha 
Iron  had  too  muen  niokal  in  It. 

tt  tha  Iron  could  not  ba  uaad.  tha  plant 
would  hata  to  ba  eloaad  tamporartly,  throw- 
Ing  naarly  1.600  paraona  out  of  work.  Mr. 
■trlnffallow  want  for  guldanea  to  Bdlaon'a 
•aawara. 

Fortuaataly,  ona  quaation  Mr.  Itriatfallow 
had  aakad  tha  tnvantor  waa:  "If  thara  la  an 
aioaaa  of  nlckal  In  tha  Iron,  what  affact  doaa 
tt  ha^  on  tha  callt" 

A»  from  tha  frava,  ■diaon'a  anawar  atarad 
back  at  him:  "Ho  harm." 

■o  tha  plant  procaadad  with  tha  Iron,  and 
foiha  did  not  loaa  thair  pay  ohaoka. 

-Thomaa  Alva  Sdlaon."  iliha  Mr.  ■trtng- 
failow,  "la  atlU  my  oonaultlng  anftnaar." 


Rm«I«IImm  tf  AatricM  PrbdMra  of  War 
AaaodiH—  tf  Maaakchuaatta 


EZTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


m  ram  iiousi  op  mniBBBifTATiTW 

nteaday.  March  i,  l$Si 

■'■Ur.  McCORMACK.   Mr.  Spekker.  un- 
4ter  lenre  to  extend  my  remArks  in  the 
Rscoti).  I  include  the  following  letter 
And  reaolutioQs: 
jMSLAMo'B  sa  Ootnmn  Assocution.  Mc.. 

Dorchester,  February  tt,  1$53. 
Oougr— man  Jomt  W.  IfcOoBMACX, 
■'      jnnoHtjr  Whip, 
*"         ffotue  of  Xepreaentatives, 
'f  Washington,  D.   C. 

Ifr  DCAB  Oonoussican:  In  behalf  of  the 
aasoelatlon  I  have  been  authoi  laeQ  and  In- 
atmeted  to  rommunlcate  wtth  you  and  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  facts  concerning  thou- 
sands of  young  Irish  boys  who  have  already 
aerred  or  who  are  now  serving  In  the  Armed 
Foroes  of  the  United  States. 

Ton  will  recall  that  In  the  World  Wars  I 
and  n  aliens  who  were  serving  the  Nation 
In  time  of  crisis  were  granted  dtlaenshlp 
before  being  flipped  overseas. 

All  Inquiries  to  date  to  our  Defense  De- 
partment have  only  brought  the  Inadequate 
explan;.tlon  that  no  war  exists,  and  therefore 
previous  war  measures  cannot  be  applied  to 
Che  present  situation. 

Of  course,  all  aliens  In  our  Armed  Fbrces 
should  receive  the  same  treatment,  regard- 
less of  national  origin,  but  In  the  case  of 
the  Irish  It  Is  a  much  more  serlo\is  nuktter. 
If  they  fall  Into  enemy  hands,  they  are  not 
United  States  subjects.  They  cannot  claim 
membership  In  a  United  Nations  army,  as 
Ireland  is  barred  from  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  by  a  Soviet  veto.  So,  you 
see,  there  Is  little  chance  of  protection  under 
International   lavr. 

kiore  amazing  still,  I  have  Just  been  offi- 
cially informed  that  an  alien  who  is  a  Korean 
veteran  cannot  work  at  the  Watertown  Ar- 
senal. He  la  permitted  to  go  to  Korea  and 
(4>erate  a  tank  or  a  machine  g\m  but  be 
cannot  work  where  they  are  assembled. 

By  virtue  of  the  present  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Irish  gov- 


aramant  Irlah  Natlonala  ara  net  aubjaat  to 
draft.  Thay  ara  >U  voluataoN  and  aonaldat 
It  a  prtvtlaga  to  aarva  thla  irakt  Nation. 

IHaaa  tnaqultlaa  that  I  eat  tfrth  «mi  oalf 
ba  ad^Mtad  by  laglalatloa. 

Truattng  thla  mattar  may  have  your  Im* 
mediate  at'.intlon,  I  am 

taii.AMa*a  U  Oevimia  AaaoeuTioM, 
JAMia  P.  MiAoa.  Pr«t<d«M(, 
JoMM  DoTbi.  JlaeofdHf  flaoratary. 

Wharaaa  tha  atatua  of  Xrlah  Immlpanta 
noncltlaana  aarving  In  tha  United  iutaa 
Armad  Forcaa,  If  captured  by  tha  anamy, 
la  not  daflnad  under  tha  rulaa  govern  ing  tha 
treatment  of  priaonara  aa  atatad  In  tha 
Geneva  Oonfaranee;  and 

Whereaa  thaee  aervleemea  are  atUl  altlaena 
of  Mre,  a  nation  not  aa  yet  adaaltted  to  tha 
United  Natlona  beoauae  of  ■ovtai  veto;  Now, 
therefore,  ba  It 

JItaolvad,  That  tha  American  priaonara  of 
war  In  maetlng  aaaamblad  at  tha  Parker 
Kouaa.  Boaton.  Maaa.,  thla  lat  day  of  Mareh 
iMt,  ba  recorded  aa  raquaatlng  tha  Amarloan 
dalegatlona  to  the  United  Natlona  and  tha 
entire  Maaaeehuiatta  eongraaatonal  dalaga« 
tlon  take  tha  neceaeary  action  to  protaot  tha 
rlghta  of  thaee  American  aarvioaman,  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  eltlaanahip  to  noncltlaana 
serving  In  tha  Armad  Forcaa  of  tha  United 
SUtaa.  and  their  rlghta  be  protected. 

AMaaiCAM  PaiaoMiaa  or  Waa  Aaaoci* 

ATiON  or  MaaaACNvaarTa. 
John  J.  Rrwaa,  Commaiuler. 
G.  It.  O'BaiSM.  AdiMtent-rreeaitrtr. 


Whereaa  Houae  Iteeolutlon  74,  Introdueed 
Into  the  Rouaa  of  Repreaantatlvea  of  tha 
United  States  by  Onngriaaman  Smaiuif.  of 
nilnola,  and  Oongraannan  ATaaa,  of  Ohio,  if 
enacted,  would  create  •  ealaet  coeamlteaa  to 
ba  composed  of  aeven  Mambart  of  tha  Houae 
of  Rapraeantatlvaa  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  compleu  in- 
veatlgatlon  and  study  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  atrocities  and  other 
crimes  against  humanity  which  are  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  since  June  25.  19S0, 
In  the  course  of  hostilities  In  Korea:  and 
Whereas  Rouse  Resolution  74  Is  presently 
In  the  hands  of  the  House  Rulea  Committee: 
Therefore  be  it 

Xesolved.  That  the  American  prisoners  of 
war,  together  with  relatives  of  servicemen 
reported  missing  or  captured  In  Korea.  In 
meeting  assembled  at  the  Parker  House, 
Boston.  Mass..  this  1st  day  of  March  196S. 
be  recorded  as  favoring  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  74,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  and  to  the  department 
commanders  of  veteran  organisations  In  this 
Commonwealth. 

AMxaicaN  PaisoNns  or  Wab  Associ- 
ATioM  or  Massacrtt^kttb. 

John  J.  Htnes,  Comihander. 

O.  R.  O'Baixir.  Atf/ute»t-rr«a»i(rer. 


FHA  laamrasce  of  Repair  tmi  Improve- 
mentLoana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  RORERTS 

or  siis— M4 : 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVCB 

Tuesday,  March  S,  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
f aror  of  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  leo.  the 


pvrpON  Of  whieh  la  to  amend  MeUoa  I 
(k)  of  the  National  Houalng  Aet  to  eon- 
tlnut  FHA  laauranet  of  repair  and  tan- 
proyomt&t  loana  under  UUe  Z  of  the  Mt 
I  km  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  Z  am  tan- 
preeeed  with  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr,  ICvLtikl  that 
the  interest  rate  chkrted  on  lome  of 
theee  loani  U  too  high.  Z  think  thet  the 
email-home  owner  ehould  be  proleeted 
agalnit  the  payment  of  ekoeeelve  Inter- 
eet,  Zt  ha«  been  demonitrated  In  the  de- 
bate that  the  amount  of  Interest  allow- 
able li  8.7  peroent,  and  it  appears  to  me 
thkt  thle  rate  la  too  muoh.  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
oklla  for  a  rate  not  to  exceed  almple  In- 
terest of  e  peroent  per  annum  on  unpaid 
balanees.  Z  ean  see  no  reason  why  the 
amall-home  owner  should  be  charged  a 
higher  rate  than  6  peroent,  espeelally  tn 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  loans  are 
made  with  a  full  guaranty  against  loss. 
Under  this  condition  the  bank  Is  taking 
no  risk,  and  I  feel  that  In  falmeu  to  the 
small-home  owners  they  should  fM>t  be 
forced  to  pay  more  than  the  legal  Inter- 
est rate  under  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  this  hks 
been  a  good  program  and  has  operated 
very  sueoeesfully.  I  feel  that  It  should  be 
continued,  and  I  voted  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage.  ^4  ntw 


HaadsOff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.A.S.J.CARNAHAN 

or  Moaovai 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRX8ENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  3.  19S3 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNoasssiONAL  RscoBD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Weekly  New 
Era.  RoUa.  Mo.: 

Hams*  Orr 

A  few  of  the  more  Irresponsible  members 
of  the  Republican  Party,  It  seems,  are  going 
to  make  some  sort  of  an  attempt  to  get  poet 
oAce  Jobs  throughout  the  country — Jobs  that 
have  been  out  of  politics  since  the  passage  of 
new  ^deral  laws  about  IS  years  ago.  Theee 
wild-eyed  and  hungry  politicians,  however, 
are  planning  to  put  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
oMnt  back  into  partisan  politics  from  which 
the  Democratic  Party  lifted  It  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Now  we  admit  that  the  tempUtlon  Is  great, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  party  has  been 
away  from  the  trough  for  so  long.  But  the 
public  welfare — something  these  Irreaponsl- 
ble  members  of  the  party  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten— must  be  considered,  and  any  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  OOP  to  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Postal  Department  by  such  tactics 
wUl  be  greeted,  we  can  assure  them,  with 
pubUc  Indignatlan  and  resentment.  The 
Democrats,  during  their  reign,  made  the  FM- 
cal  poet  oOce  a  place  of  important  buslneaa 
Instead  of  a  poliucal  club  after  many  years 
of  OOP  misrule,  and  the  party  now  In  fed- 
eral control  had  best  mvc  it  that  way. 
£3 <iqA-^::  . 
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AMI 


fU%tMn  Ruiilhi  iilJuiMw  ti  IVet 
reeples  ky  liM  Stvlel  UiUoB 

IX7V«U0N  OP  RniAKO 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BBNTUY 

0»  MMHieAN 

,  HI  mi  MOOM  Of  RVIMINTATXVM 

Tumdmv,  Mttrth  1,  ifM 

Mr.  BINTLIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  fkw 
days  the  House  Is  exDNtfd  to  be  deliber- 
ating the-pAsetie  of  Noane  Joint  Resota- 
tlon  MO.  whIeh  eontalnn  an  expression 
of  intent  from  the  PreHdent  of  the 
united  BUtee  tnd  prorldee  for  the  House 
to  Join  wtth  htm  in  a  declaration  regard- 
ing the  subjufatlon  of  free  peoples  by 
the  Soviet  UMon.  While  not  admitting 
the  legality  of  certain  wartime  secret 
agreeasents  with  the  Soviet,  the  ree(riu- 
tion  In  question  confltMS  Itself  to  reject- 
ing any  interpretations  or  appUoatlons  of 
such  agreements  which  have  been  per- 
verted by  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
bring  about  whh  subjugation. 

There  has  been  certain  expressed  opin- 
ions during  hearings  on  this  reeolutlon 
that  its  language  shouM  be  stromw  and 
more  spedfle  In  detail.  Oertata  of  my 
colleaguee  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  pacts  In  quselion  wouM  be  repudi- 
ated either  In  whole  or  In  part  They 
claim  this  wonM  be  In  fuUUhnent  of  the 
Republican  Party  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  last  suBuner  as  we)!  as  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  President  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  February  2. 
1M3. 

I  must  admit  ha  vine  been  sympathetic 
to  many  of  theee  sentiments  aixl  even 
offered  a  concurrent  reecdutton  which 
would  have  laehMled  some  of  them.    On 
the  other  hand.  I  have  been  glvtog  this 
entire  situation  more  careful  study  and 
consideration  during  the  past  few  days. 
While  not  admitting  the  complete  per- 
fection of  House  Joint  Reeolutlon  2M, 
and  while  taking  Into  consideration  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Dulles  before  the 
Foreign  Affaire  Committee  that  the  reso- 
lution "alao  leavea  ua  free  to  pursue  other 
ooorses  and  take  other  atq^e  fan  the 
future."  I  neyertbeleas  now  feti  that 
House  Joint  ReoohiUon   200   definitely 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it  in  the  form 
in  arfalch  It  was  mianimouBly  rept^ted 
out  by  our  full  committee.    In  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  have  governed 
me  in  this  <iBrtsfcm.  I  am  encloeing  h«re- 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  February  28.    While  this  paper 
has  been  among  the  bitterest  critics  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  previous  Demo- 
cratic  administrations,   it  nevertheless 
has  the  good  sense  to  realize  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  too  far  too  fast  In  the 
opposite  direction  at  this  time.    As  I 
told  Mr.  Dulles  during  the  hearings,  my 
own  2  years'  experience  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  convinces  me  that  the  language 
of  this  ree(dutk>n  and  his  own  accom- 
panyirv  public  statement  will  provide 
new  and  renewed  hope  for  the  millions 
now  enslaved  by  Comnunlst  dominatioQ. 
Tm  Pact  RBo«.nTKma — ^Plscs  To  8rar 
The   farorable    reaction    of   the    Foreign 
AffatfB  Ckxnmlttee  of  the  House  to  Secretary 


DoHssP  appeal  sol  to 

tiatlea*a  reaeiutleA  en  waHlsu  sasrat 

mania  sivaa  hope  thai  aaaUy  wUl  avaBtually 
triumpa. 

ins  group  of  Saaats  MapubUeaas  who 
aossbt  aeeapleie  repudiation  of  Yalta  and 
ahniar  paaia,  wHlei  turned  ost  badly  far 
our  altfa.  and  wisMi  to  pm  the  reapensl- 
blltty  on  faeeMsnis  Aoasevelt  and  Itwaan. 
aakad  tm  keth  haada  treoi  a  deubU-fcarTelad 
aboigun.    Thas  got  tkam. 

Tha  OburohUl  govarnmaat  promptly  an- 
Bouaaad  that  Oraat  Britain  kattao  intaaUon 
of  rapudlating  anytklng.  Aa  Prtme  Mnlalar 
CHurehUl  was  one  of  tke  partlaa  to  tke  Taha 
daala,  and  was  pteaaat  duHaa  Hw  tMS  part 
of  the  PsiaiMi  aentsNaaeTaBy  oikat  da- 
otaten  wouM  have  boas  leaeaaien  ea  tke 
quaUty  of  kla  laadarakls.  That  ka  would 
aanstloB  it  aculd  hardly  oa  aspaetad. 

With  equal  fbrmnaaa,  the  lanata  Dame- 
erata  aanounead  that  tkay  would  raalet  any 
raaolutloa  thai  put  all  the  MaoM  oa  two 
Damooratta  Praaidaala.    A  goad  maay  eS 


iMild  Invite  turthsr 

Mwi(  fee 
Also  It  Is 


of  Prealdanta  ItooaavaU  aad  TruaMa.  aad 
tkair  foralga  poUotaa.  and  ware  bound  to 
rtaa  la  thaur  dafanaa  la  faoa  of  what  they 
iotarpratad  aa  a  partlaaa  attack. 

Tbe  aflaei  of  RapUbltean  tatraaalgenee  haa 
tkua  baea  to  rub  Bvltlak  fUr  tka  wroag  way 
and  to  hamper  Prastdant  ■aaahowar'a  afforta 
to  put  toraign  policy  on  a  truly  Mpartlaaa 


h  ffsspeet 

for  a  aatlsn  ts  pt  the 


What  la  mora,  tha  Praaldaat  haa  astraor- 
dinary  powara  and  raaponaibilttlaa  In  foreign 
ralattona.  Challenging  htm  tn  thla  particular 
aaM.  aad  la  a  mmtim  of  thla  nature,  would 
aaam  to  ba  aa  uagraeloua  way  off  raeelvlBg 
tua  ufatasiaa  tor  poaea  between  tke  WIdse 
Bouaa  aad  tka  OapUoL 

Tke  Yalta  ■pismaala,  aa  la  aow  widaly 
reoQgnlsad,  war*  Immoral  aad.  from  oui 
point  of  view,  stupid. 

They  ware  immoral  baeauaa  tha  eoncaa- 
akwa  made  to  Btana  were  a  bribe  to  vIolaM 
tka  paei  he  had  freely  aatared  late  wtth 
JmpUL  Id  leai. 

They  ware  atopM  bnrsi—  tkoy 
that  StallA  would  keep  hia  word  with 
vatt  and  Churchill,  any  batter  than  he  kept 
It  with  Japan,  when  and  If  ha  thought  It  in 
hia  tnteroat  to  break  It. 

Tet  history  to  full  of  Immoral  and  stupid 
agrsements. 

Tills,  too,  mtist  be  said  for  PreeMent  Rooae- 
valt:  At  tlM  Talta  coateranoe  he  was  already 
a.  dying  man  aad  was  the  victim  of  aoms 
vary  bad  poliUcal  adrlce. 

At  last  Thursday's  news  oonferenee  Preai- 
dent  Kisenhower  made  It  plain  that  he  haa 
no  Interest  in  going  back  and  ralOng  itj^  the 
asliee  of  the  dead  past. 

Tlie  RepttbUcsn  dlehards  tn  the  Senate 
might  wen  tidie  tha  lilnt— all  the  more  eo. 
wlMA  thoaa  asbas  stlU  wositatii  live  emtMrs. 

The  reaotntlon  Pfsaident  Baenbower  asks 
Oonipwas  to  Join  lilm  tn  prcanulgattng  Is  lim- 
ited to  rejactiag  "any  InasrpreCatkma  or 
applications  at  any  Intamattonal  sgiesiiiiiiils 
or  understandings  made  during  tka  oouxaa  of 
World  war  n  which  trave  been  perverted  to 
tiring  aboQt  ttie  subjugation  of  free  peoptea.** 

A  oompartaon  of  Its  text  wtth  wurds  used  tn 
tha  Piasldent%  state  of  the  Unloa  message 
tiaalod  to  tlis  diarga  ttoat  tfae  aHmmiarratlop 
tiaa  iMdEwatcred.  AdiaA  Stevenson  ctxtpa  In. 
from  his  privileged  aanotuary  In  tbe  bleach- 
ets.  that  U  "repudUtea  the  Bepul>Ucan  caaa- 
palgn  mythology  alKiut  dark  and  sinister 
agreements  at  Yalta.  Teheran,  and  Potadam." 
The  administration  to  faced  with  a  con- 
dition. Ttie  problem  to  to  gM  ttmragh  Oon- 
greaa.  wtm  the  greatest  poaalble  degree  of 
imaodmlty.  a  staisoaent  of  policy  to  encoor- 
ags  the  tree  natlona  and.  to  kfeq^  attva  the 
hopsB  of  thoae  UaU  kava  loot  ttieir  froedoaa 
by  Russian  conquest  or  duplicity. 

Tha  repudiation  of  all  tlae  secret  agree- 
ments made  during  tlie  late  war.  as  the  more 
extreme  Republican  Senators  seem  to  desire. 


est  to  Ms  disafdvaatsis.   Thai's 
d  tha  Ihmp  thai  have  kraitht  tka  Sevlet 
Oovaraaaant  late  auok  bad  repute. 

We  gala  solklBt.  and  slaao  to  less  a  gteal 

deal.  J  wa  take  a  atap  that  wlU  sot  uads  the 

avu  lOMHWiniii  9t  aesM  el  tke  eaeret 

ita.  kwi  wttl  create 

lata  lei  ua  aad  our  alllaa. 

Tha  admlnlatratloa  raaolutloa  eondaanaa 

•aviet  piivatalea  el  tkeae  agtaamenta  tn 

ordar  to  eaalava  eaker  peoplaa.    

ew  olUaa  ean  tsUy 

Ttf  let  «s  alapk 

Psn»Ms  ikssld  atovt  tkse  leselatlon  by 
a  vote  aa  eeerwkekalag  tkat  friaada  aad  f oaa 

alike  ara  left  la  no  duubt  aa  to  wkare  thla 
Nation  ataada. 


FarmPikss 


t..fl 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HOH.CARL 


VllfLI 


or  OKI.41IOMA 
nt  THB  HOUSI  OP  MPItBSBNTATTVIS 

Titesday.  JTorch  3, 19SS 


ICr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Bpeaksr,  tinder 
leave  granted  io  extend  say  remarks  In 
the  RsootSk  I  include  the  foUowlni  In- 
terestini  and  timely  srtids  by  Howard 
Cowan,  editor  of  the  MoAlester  News 
CapLtaU  MeAlastsr,  Okla..  whidh  Ap- 
peared in  the  Pabruitry  25  edition  of  that 
newspaper; 


What  are  tha  faraaara  yaUli«  akouti 

Arant  they  gottiag  moaa  aaoaey  for  their 
produeta  now  than  aver  batorat 

Row  about  the  coasumert 

Theae  are  some  of  the  questloaa  tliat  creep 
Into  curtMtone  conversattoa  tttaso  days  as  the 
Sptfn-Argy  Club  convenes  to  deoldo  tha  arift^ 
clal  toaaaa  of  Um  day.  ;  a 

Some  figures  prepared  reeently  liy  tha  De> 
partment  of  Agriculture  t^eip  ua  to  flad  a 
sensible,  factual  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  time  lias  come  when  the  prices  paid  to 
the  farmer  for  tito  cotton.  livestock,  dairy 
products,  and  other  frulta  ot  hto  toll  have  ' 
«torted  to  decline. 

A  year  ago  cotton  was  30  peroent  hlgliar 
Uaanlfcaovts. 

Dairy  produeta  were  8  oukta  blgker;  meat 
animals  25  percent;  and  truck  cropa  40  per- 
cent. 

But  when  tt  comes  to  tmytng  the  ttilngs 
ha  needs  to  produce  fate  crops,  the  fanner 
finds  a  dUfarent  picture.  TtMae  prloaa  ara 
*way  ahead  at  blm. 

Unlaas  lie^  able  to  reallae  aooae  uargla 
ot  proSt.  or  at  least  twssk  even,  tha  tarmor 
U  iMlng  squaesad  t>etween  a  rode  and  a  hard 
place. 

And  tiear  in  mind,  the  farmer  to  a  dual 
quantity  In  our  economic  plettire,  making 
19  a  falr-ataad  chimk  of  our  oonsuaoor 
tmaotf, 

Lo(A  what's  happened  to  tin  coot  of  typi- 
cal Items  the  farmer  must  buy  to  stay  In 
tMistneas  in  ttie  psat  few  years.  The  Agri- 
culture DeiMxtmeat  figured  the  average 
prices  during  the  1947-<9  period  and  com- 
pared ttiem  to  those  now  prevailing. 

Plve  or  sis  years  ago  a  pair  of  overalla  eoet 
as.17.  Nov  theyVe  SS.S7.  Khaki  panta  were 
as.sa.  now  theyVe  e«.lA.  Woelt  shoes  were 
aa.93.  now  tlMyre  aA87. 

The  fanner  now  pays  aS.TS  for  a  roU  of 
poultry  netting  which  cost  SC-dS  during  ttie 
IMf-ie  period. 


t 
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An  ax  that  eost  $S^  to  now  M-SS.  Ha 
■pant  98M  for  a  milk  can  tbat  now  cornea 
to  $11^.  A  farm  truck  that  retailed  for 
«X,980  la  priced  now  at  $3,330. 

The  price  of  a  $1,670  tractor  haa  Jumped 
$a00.  A  truck  tire  did  cost  $44.10.  Now  It's 
$57.  ^Murk  pluga  wore  88  cents,  now  they're 
80  cents. 

An  electric  brooder  which  coat  $88.50  la 
now  priced  at  $45.00. 

How  long  can  the  farmer,  or  anyone  else, 
withstand  pressiire  like  this?  Palling  prices 
for  what  he  sells,  rising  prices  for  what  ha 
buys. 

That'a  the  $04  question  the  present  Repub- 
lican Congress  must  answer.  If  they  can 
find  a  almpler,  speedier,  less  expensive  way 
than  the  system  of  emergency  price  sup- 
ports, the  farmer  is  ready  to  listen. 

Best  we  take  the  foot  off  of  his  neck  before 
he-- and  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us — wind  up  In 
hock. 


Robtrt  M.  U  FoUctte,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  wiscoNanv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  who 
knew  Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Jr.,  re- 
spected him  even  If  they  disagreed  with 
his  views  on  some  subjects.  He  worked 
hard,  was  well -informed,  and  used  solid 
Judgment  in  public  affairs. 

The  lifetime  of  Robert  M.  La  FoUette. 
Jr..  was  marked  by  tragedies  which  he 
^met  courageously,  by  strange  turns  of 
destiny  which  caused  unpredictable 
hardships  and  by  truly  outstanding 
achievements  which  made  no  change  in 
his  modesty. 

Young  Bob  La  FoUette.  as  everyone 
in  Wisconsin  knew  him.  was  the  son  of 
a  great  crusader  whose  vision  was  ahead 
of  his  time.  The  senior  La  FoUette  for 
a  quarter  century  battled  for  causes  as 
the  champion  of  the  average  person  as 
opposed  to  the  vested  Interests.  Most 
of  the  programs  of  old  Bob  La  FoUette 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  but  only 
after  his  death. 

Young  Bob  La  FoUette  became  serloxis- 
ly  in  when  he  was  at  the  University  of 
"Wisconsin.  After  regaining  his  health, 
he  came  to  Washington  and  remained  at 
his  father's  side  during  the  First  World 
War  and  thereafter  as  long  as  his  father 
lived.  He  was  his  father's  secretary  and 
assisted  in  expo^ng  the  oil  scandals  of 
the  1920's.  He  campaigned  with  his 
father  in  1924  when  oh)  Bob  ran  for  the 
Presidency  as  a  Progressive  in  a  race 
against  staggering  odds. 

Soon  after  the  1924  campaign  old  Bob 
La  FoUette  died,  mourned  by  millions, 
including  many  who  opposed  him  in  his 
Ufetime.  Then  came  the  dramatic  ques- 
tion of  fiUing  the  senior  La  FoUette's 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Some  proposed  his  wife.  BeUe  Case  La 
FoUette,  a  briUiant  woman  who  was  po- 
Utically  active  during  her  husband's 
career.  The  intended  successor.  PhU 
La  FoUette.  later  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
for  three  terms,  was  not  old  enough  to 
qualify.  The  choice  went  to  young  Bob, 
who  was  elected  as  the  youngest  Senator 
since  Henry  Clay, 


It  is  no  secret  that  young  Bob  never 
preferred  a  poUtical  career.  His  natural 
Inclination  was  business,  perhaps  bank- 
ing or  Journalism.  Yet  circimistances 
put  him  Into  the  poUtical  picture  and  he 
stayed  there  from  1915  untU  after  his 
one  and  only  defeat  in  1946. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  sroung  Bob 
had  the  benefit  of  his  father's  experience. 
The  father  and  son  represented  Wis- 
consin in  the  Senate  for  nearly  aU  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century. 

Young  Bob's  laurels  in  pubUc  life  are 
difficult  to  enumerate  because  there  were 
so  many  of  them.  Some  outstanding  re- 
sults are  written  in  history  for  aU  time. 

FoUowlng  his  father's  tradition,  young 
Bob  was  a  champion  of  the  average  citi- 
zen and  opposed  to  the  big  money  in- 
terests which  persistently  try  to  run  this 
country  for  their  selfish  advantage. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  young  Bob 
supported  many  measures  to  help  the 
j  farmer.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  was 
a  reUef  measure  to  help  those  whose 
herds  were  dying  in  the  parched  fields 
because  of  the  1934  drought.  In  the 
1930's  Bob  La  FoUette  urged  an  over- 
I  hauling  of  the  farm-credit  system  when 
farm  after  farm  was  being  foreclosed 
because  of  impossible  debt  burdens. 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation.  Bob 
La  FoUette  carried  on  a  ceaseless  drive 
for  nationwide  minimum  wages,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  retirement  benefits, 
and  many  security  measures  for  which 
Wisconsin  was  a  pioneer  State.  Young 
Bob  was  widely  known  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  investigate 
civU  Uberties  in  labor  relations.  In  those 
days,  the  1930's,  labor  unions  were  fight- 
ing for  their  Uves.  Giant  corporations 
employed  professional  labor  spies  and 
gangsters  to  try  to  break  up  the  fast- 
growing  union  movement.  Labor  union- 
ists were  Uterally  beaten  and  shot  down 
for  attempting  to  establish  the  right  of 
coUectlve  bargaining. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Committee  headed 
by  Bob  La  FMlette  set  standards  of  fair- 
play  which  could  weU  be  remembered  in 
these  days.  There  was  no  headline 
hunting  regardless  of  harm  done  to 
others.  There  was  no  browbeating  of 
witnesses.  There  was  no  cloak-and- 
dagger  stuff  or  pretense  to  hoodwink  the 
pubUc.  There  was  no  guUt  by  accusa- 
tion or  irresponsible  character  assassina- 
tion. The  CivU  Uberties  investigation 
was  a  matter  of  careful  fact-finding  and 
straightforward  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses. The  report  of  the  committee, 
running  Into  many  volumes,  is  a  classic 
for  congressional  investigations. 

Young  Bob  La  FoUette  also  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. He  was  thoroughly  famiUar 
with  his  subject  matter.  He  advocated 
tax  laws  based  on  the  principle  of  abiUty 
to  pay.  He  opposed  measures  such  as 
sales  taxes  which  result  in  proportion- 
ately higher  payments  by  individuals 
and  corporations  that  have  larger  in- 
comes. He  fought  for  plugging  up  loop- 
holes in  otu:  tax  system  which  today  stUl 
account  for  the  loss  of  blUions  of  dollars 
in  tax  revenue. 

Among  the  causes  espoused  by  young 
Bob  La  FoUette.  none  was  more  impor- 
tant than  measures  to  coiqbat  booms 
and  busts  in  our  economy.    After  the 


world's  worst  depression  began  in  1929. 
Bob  La  FoUette  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  danger  ahead,  at  a  time 
when  others  were  talking  about  pros- 
perity Just  around  the  comer.  Young 
Bob's  first  public  works  biU  called  for 
a  modest  appropriation  of  one-half  bU- 
lion  dollars,  but  even  that  was  not 
adopted.  Several  years  later,  when  the 
depression  got  out  of  hand,  the  Federal 
Government  was  spending  several  bU- 
lion  dollars  a  year  for  pubUc  works  aikl 
luiemployment  reUef . 

In  Bob  La  FoUette's  last  year  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  a  much-needed  revision  of 
the  organization  and  procedure  of  Con- 
gress. Some  of  the  reforms  he  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  were  rejected  but  a 
major  step  was  taken  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette  was  an  expert  parliamentarian  and 
knew  congressional  methods  as  few  peo- 
ple ever  did.  The  legislation  he  qwn- 
sored  to  streamline  Congress  Is  a  mon- 
ument such  as  no  man  can  build  of  stone 
or  steel.  It  has  strengthened  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  the  heart  of  this  demo- 
cratic Nation  of  ours. 

In  1946  Bob  La  FoUette  was  up  for 
reelection.  Many  of  hi.s  friends  urged 
him  to  go  to  Wisconsin  early  in  the  year 
and  campaign.  Instead  he  remained  in 
Washington  and  worked  hard  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  That 
fact  may  have  cost  him  his  Senate  posi- 
tion, but  it  was  a  sacrifice  he  made  in 
the  public  interest. 

There  were  other  strange  aspects  to 
the  Republican  primary  which  Bob  La 
FoUette  lost  by  only  a  few  thousand 
votes.  Many  strategists  In  support  of 
the  Democratic  Party  campaigned 
against  him  for  the  RepubUcan  nomina- 
tion in  hopes  of  having  a  weaker  oppo- 
nent in  the  general  election.  In  this 
sense  Bob  La  FoUette  was  defeated  by 
those  who  were  supposedly  in  favor  of 
the  same  issues  he  advocated. 

Another  irony  of  Bob  La  FoUette's  de- 
feat in  1946  Is  that  he  had  earUer  in 
the  year  been  voted  the  most  outstand- 
ing Senator  in  the  Nation. 

After  the  1946  primary  election,  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  never  again  had  an 
opportunity  to  elect  him  to  pubUc  office. 
He  steadfastly  refused  to  be  a  candidate 
despite  the  urging  of  his  friends  in  both 
the  Democratic  and  RepubUcan  Parties. 

Bob  La  FoUette's  loss  is  a  tragedy  for 
Wisconsin,  for  his  country,  and  for  the 
progressive  ideals  he  represented  na- 
UonaUy  and  internaUonaUy. 


The  Detroit  Mea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  i(issis8a>n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  February  27.  outlin- 
ing an  Interview  with  Mr.  Richard  B. 
Frost,  manager  of  the  world  trade  de- 
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partment  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  8. 
Coleman,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce is  vigorously  expressing  faith  in 
the  abiUty  of  the  American  economic 
system  to  provide  the  world  leadership 
for  economic  ceotirity  and  peace.  The 
dynamic  Detroit  program  Is  worthy  of 
the  full  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

I   WSMT  TO  DBXaOXT 

(By  Max  K.  Oilstrap) 

D«T«orr. — A  whole  world  looked  this  way 
when  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  came 
out  for  free  trade.  This  was  followed  by  a 
resounding  speech  by  Henry  Ford  II.  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  urging  the 
United  Sutcs  to  ellminata  all  tarifla  and 
other  Import  restrictions. 

I  went  to  Detroit  the  other  day  and  talked 
with  Richard  B.  Frost,  manager  of  the  world 
trade  department  of  the  board,  to  And  out 
what  It  was  all  About.  My  Intarrtow  with 
him  appears  below.  It  outlines  the  Detroit 
plan  for  free  trade  to  help  promote  Inter- 
national conunerce,  world  peace,  security. 

Detroit  wasn't  prepared  for  the  thunder- 
ing echoes  of  Interest,  comment,  and  support 
for  Its  proposal  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

What  the  Detroit  Board  of  Conunerce  did 
In  Its  thumping  endorsement  of  tariff  elimi- 
nation probably  went  beyond  eren  Its  hopes 
of  early  fulfillment.  Its  bold  setting  forth  of 
free  trade  as  an  ultimate  goal,  however,  la 
apparently  what  other  slmUar  organLsatlons 
would  have  done  had  they  dared  hope  for 
sucb  a  favcfftible  response. 

Detroit,  busUy  Impiortlng  and  exporting  on 
the  E>ctrolt  River  through  the  Oreat  Lakea, 
has  an  Important  stake  In  world  trade.  Out 
of  Ita  pockets  money  pours  across  the  seaa 
Into  foreign  Inveatments.  From  Its  aasem- 
bly  lines  roar  mass-produced  vehicles  to  be 
marketed  In  remote  comers  of  the  world.  Its 
economic  well-being  Is  dependent  In  good 
measure  on  a  high  level  of  Intamatlonal 
commerce. 

Detroit's  free  trade  propoeal.  Its  sponsors 
insist,  naturally  reflect*  Its  special  Interest 
In  a  healthy  world  trade.  But  Its  main 
Impetua.  they  say.  is  directed  beyond  the 
clank  of  production  and  money  making 
toward  securing  understanding,  cooperation, 
and  peace  In  an  uncertain  hydrogen  age. 

John  S.  Coleman,  prealdent  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  aald  the  Detroit  plan 
resulted  from  a  dealre  to  help  fulfill  Presi- 
dent Truman's  request  to  the  PubUc  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
to  supply  reoonunendatlons  on  foreign  aid 
and  trade  programs  to  tb«  Prealdent  and 
Congress. 

Prepared  In  booklet  form,  the  recommen- 
dations are  serving  also  to  Inform  others 
whose  Interest  In  the  plan  has  necessitated 
the  printing  of  260.000  copies. 

Iwmvuw  Wttb  Richard  B.  nK>8T 

Question.  What  In  essence  does  the  De- 
troit plan  propose? 

Answer.  It  proposes  a  free  exchange  of 
trade  between  the  United  Statea  and  other 
free  countries,  with  the  complete  elimination 
of  all  traffic  barriers  to  be  gradually  achieved 
over  a  possible  period  of  10  years. 

It  emphaaises  the  Importance  of  private 
United  States  investments  abroad  in  con- 
junction with  local  capital  and  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  markets  throughout  th« 
world  for  world  producers. 

Question.  Why  has  the  Detroit  Board  <^ 
Commerce  made  such  a  propoaalf 

Answer.  Because  the  board,  representing 
the  view  of  leading  buainess  and  industrial 
people  of  Detroit  who  have  spent  years  study- 
ing critical  economic  and  trade  problems,  be- 


lieve that  frea  trad*  ta  the  beat  aasuranoe  of 
economic  security  and  peace  In  the  world. 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  specific 
goals  you  woiUd  drlvs  for  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  overall  economic  and  peac* 
objectives? 

Answer.  Increased  productivity  overaeas  la 
the  main  one;  and  it  would  be  achieved 
^»rgelj  by  giving  all  countries  access  on  an 
equal  basis  to  the  world's  best  markets  in 
which  they  could  buy  and  sell. 

More  productivity  would  offer  foreign  peo- 
ples increased  opportunities  to  help  them- 
selves, to  compete  and  become  more  efficient, 
to  obtain  needed  dollars,  and  to  establish 
their  economies  on  a  sound  basis,  which  a 
continual  foreign-aid  program  would  never 
allow  them. 

Such  accelerated  overseas  productivity, 
coming  particularly  at  &  time  when  the 
United  States  foreign-aid  program  is  taper- 
ing off,  would  enable  foreign  neighbors  to 
increase  their  flow  of  products  to  America — 
and  to  continue  purchasing  American  prod- 
victa.  which  will  need  increasing  foreign 
outlet. 

Moat  Important,  they  would  be  buying 
from  America  with  their  weU-earned  dollars 
Instead  of  gift  money  doled  out  in  the 
foreign-aid  program. 

Question.  Wouldn't  the  flow  Into  America 
of  overseas  products  produced  with  cheap 
foreign  labor  put  many  concerns  out  of 
business? 

Answer.  For  the  moet  part  United  SUtes 
manufacturers  would  offset  the  lower  foreign 
wage  factor  and  less  ei^penslve  products  with 
superior  or  at  least  equal  qiuUlty  items. 
mcH-e  efliciency,  mass  productimi,  and  volume 
of  aalea. 

We  recognise  that  so  great  a  change  in 
America's  tariff  poUcy  will  not  be  easy.  It 
la  our  recommendation  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  study  the  problem  from  ail 
aspects.  Including  (1)  the  preservation  of 
minimum  cafMusities  of  strategic  industries, 
(3)  reciprocal  tariff  reductions,  and  (3)  the 
need  for  gradualness  to  prevent  undu*  di*lo- 
catlon  and  hardahlps. 

In  the  interest  of  those  buslnesse*  that 
might  not  be  able  to  meet  the  foreign  com- 
petition, due  to  varlo\is  reasons,  the  com- 
mission could  recommend  different  ap- 
procM^hes,  such  as  the  placing  of  Government 
contracts  with  them,  or  loans  until  the 
maniifacturer  could  convert  to  another  type 
of  work,  or  a  training  program  to  assist 
employees  in  learning  another  occupation. 

In  the  overall  production  picture  those  in- 
dustries best  qualified  for  efficiency,  quality. 
aiKl  voliune — ^whether  domestic  or  foreign — 
would  tend  to  thrive  and  could  use  workers 
left  unemployed  by  concerns  that  oouldnt 
meet  the  competition. 

Question.  How  would  free  trade  affect  th* 
American  taxpayer? 

Answer.  He  would  have  more  assin-anoe 
that  his  dollar  spent  for  foreign  product* 
and  productivity  was  contributing  to  world 
economic  stability  than  his  dollar  apent  for 
outright  foreign  aid. 

With  Increased  imports  there  would  be 
less  need  for  his  tax  dollars  for  curtailed 
foreign  aid.  He  would  likewise  pay  leas  f(» 
certain  prevloiisly  protected  foreign  prod- 
ucts, and  his  standard  of  living  would  thereby 
be  improved. 

Question.  Of  what  benefit  would  free  trade 
be  to  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Besides  the  benefits  already  men- 
tioned, it  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
buy  more  raw  and  finished  products  from 
abroad,  and  thxis  conserve  America's  natural 
resources. 

Question.  Woxild  the  Detroit  Board  of  Codi- 
merce  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
free  trade? 

Answer.  As  an  ultimate  goal;  no.  As  a 
start,  we  would  welcome  a  completely  re- 
written tariff  law  which  would  enable  the 
lowering  of  tariff  duties  across  the  board. 


Question.  Is  not  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  a  proper  solution  in  lowering 
the  tariff  wall? 

Answer.  We  support  these  agreements,  but 
they  are  not  sufflcient.  They  must  be  re- 
enacted  periodically — possibly  with  restric- 
tive amendments. 

Question.  What  other  recommendations  do 
your  board  suggest? 

Answer.  We  advocate  the  complete  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  law  of  1990  to  accord  with 
the  economic  facts  of  our  time,  the  pursuit 
of  reciprocal  tariff  reductions,  and  the  en- 
actment cmd  broadening  of  the  Customs 
Simplification  Act  of  1951. 

We  woulQ  aboUsh  quota  restrictions — ^tbe 
most  inflexible  obstacle*  to  world  trade;  the 
Buy  American  Act,  which  restricts  the  sal* 
of  goods  in  the  United  SUtes  when  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  apent  to  put  many  of  these 
countries  on  their  feet;  and  double  taxation 
which  makes  the  United  States  private  in- 
vestor overseas  pay  not  only  the  usual  taxea 
in  the  country  in  which  his  investment  is 
placed  but  in  some  cases  pay  taxes  on  profit* 
or  dividends  remitted  to  the  United  States. 

Question.  What  Is  your  attitude  on  United 
States  Government  aid  overseas? 

Answer.  We  endorse  the  aims  and  objeo- 
tlves  of  the  American  foreign  aid  pirogram. 
We  believe  that  an  excellent  Job  has  been 
accomplished  so  far  as  relief  and  political 
stabilization  are  concerned.  Greater  empha- 
sis should  now  be  placed  upon  the  program's 
other  objectives — industrial  recovery  and 
unlflcatlon  to  be  achieved  mainly  by  greater 
productivity. 

On  miUtary  aid  to  America's  aUie*  w* 
believe  in  using  the  lend-lease  asrstem.  so 
that  the  United  States  may  have  an  inven- 
tory control  on  the  material  they  have  re- 
ceived a*  a  gUt  from  the  United  States. 
Later  some  tax  dollars  may  be  saved  through 
the  sale  of  such  materials. 

As  to  point  4,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  its 
purpose  in  helping  in  overseas  economie 
development.  We  believe  also  that  if  the 
program  la  to  be  successful,  much  emphaais 
must  be  placed  upon  private  busineas  and 
industry.  Industry  and  goveriunent  must 
go  hand  in  hand  if  United  States  leadership 
in  world  affairs  is  to  be  successful. 

Question.  What  would  be  yo\ir  funda- 
mental summing  up  of  the  significance  of 
the  adoption  of  your  free-trade  propoeal? 

Answer.  For  the  answer  Mr.  Frost  shoved 
a  copy  of  the  afternoon  Detroit  Times  acroe* 
his  desk.  "That  about  does  it,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  report  of  an  endorsement  ot 
the  Detroit  plan  L.  L.  Colbert,  president  of 
th*  Chrysler  Corp.,  had  given  before  th* 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Colbert  said  that  a  freer  flow  of  ex- 
port* and  imports  would  increase  living 
standards  abroad  and  develop  better  markets 
for  American  products.  It  would  also  be  a 
gigantic  blow  at  communism,  he  said,  for 
"the  development  of  an  eoonomicaUy 
stronger  free  world  could  well  be  the  most 
powerful  weapon  for  peace." 


NatioD  and  World  at  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  February  18. 1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Matson  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
editorial  writers  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  writes  extensively  and  interestingly 
with  reference  to  public  questions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarluT,  I 
Insert  the  following  editorial  from  his 
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paper,  the  Morgan  County  Herald,  which 
Is  published  In  McConnelsvllle,  Ohio: 

]f  AnOM  AMD  WOBLD  AT  CaOHBOAOB 

A  few  days  •go.  upon  emerging  from  • 
conference  wltb  Praeldent  Kleenbower  wbo 
briefed  them  on  problem*  eonfronttng  the 
lf«tk«  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  fronts, 
Senator  Sttlxs  Banxna  told  reporters  that 
the  military  sltoatlon  U  grim;  and  an  un- 
named Coagresfaoan  stated  and  perhaps 
speaking  generally  ot  both  home  and  foreign 

affairs  said  "It's  a  h of  a  mess."    The 

latter  about  described  It.     Mr.  Bsenhower 
was  certainly  bequeathed  Just  that. 

Let  us.  m  broad  sweeping  outlines  give  a 
picture  of  what  has  happened  dxuing  the  past 
90  yean.  Mr.  Roosevelt  assiuned  office  when 
busineas,  the  preceding  summer  for  the  first 
time,  was  turning  upward  after  the  great  de- 
presslon.  Mr.  Hoover  received  no  assistance 
in  his  efforts  to  remedy  the  situation  In  the 
Interregnum  between  the  election  of  1983 
and  his  successor's  Inauguration.  Mr.  Hoover 
says  there  was  never  a  nK>re  unnecessary 
public  act  than  Rooeevelt's  closing  of  the 
banks.  Hoover  wanted  authority,  refused  by 
a  hostile  Ccmgress  and  the  President-elect, 
to  be  granted  the  RFC  to  make  loans  to  sol- 
vent banks,  suffering  from  frozen  assets— 
that  Is,  banks  with  ample  collateral  but  lack- 
ing lounedlatc  currency  to  supply  the  with- 
drawals by  fear-strlckcn  depositors.  That  his 
logic  was  sound  was  proven  afterward  when 
98  percent  of  the  closed  banks  were  found 
to  have  been  solvent. 

However,  to  turn  to  some  of  the  depression 
remedies.  Tou  win  recall  that  the  solution 
of  the  New  Deal,  for  every  problem,  was  to 
send  a  Oovemment  check.  The  Oovernment 
furnished  employment  through  the  WPA  and 
PWA,  or  Works  Progress,  and  public  build- 
tag,  to  give  employment.  The  Government 
was  to  supply  the  answer  to  overproduction 
on  the  farm  by  kining  little  pigs,  plowing 
under  every  third  row  of  cotton,  burying 
dried  eggs  In  caves.  Artificial  scarcity  was 
employed  to  raise  prices,  which  were  con- 
fused with  real  valxie.  Through  NRA,  profits 
at  capital  were  to  be  fixed  and  wages  of 
labor  were  stabilised,  an  Imitation  of 
the  corporate  or  Fascist  state  of  Mussolini. 

What  was  the  economic  result  of  all  of 
these  artificial  stimuli  to  business?  After  4 
years  ot  herculean  effort  to  restore  a  sound 
economy,  1QS7,  1938,  and  1999  found  de- 
ellnlng  indexes  of  production  and  employ- 
ment. James  A.  Farley  reports  a  confer* 
ence  of  Roosevelt's  advisers,  late  In  1937,  to 
discuss  a  situation  of  growing  gravity  in  busi- 
Bsss  and  employment.  In  substance,  the 
Cabinet  meeting  was  a  confession  that  all  of 
tbm  extraordinary  administration  panaceas 
to  restore  prosperity  had  been  proven  fall- 
iwes.  If  any  reader  oares  to  verify  this 
•tatement,  he  can  find  this  meeting  reported 
In  Jim  Farley's  Story,  pages  103  and  104. 
under  the  chapter,  E>epres8lon  Again. 

The  facts  are  that  while  Korope  and  the 
remainder  of  the  world  were  recovering  fron\ 
the  universal  depression  of  the  early  thir- 
ties, this  coimtry,  with  an  of  the  billions 
expended  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  with  all  of  the  extraordinary  renvedies 
advanced  by  the  New  Deal  was  the  sole  nation 
In  the  world  which  had  not  shown  naarked 
industrial  recovery.  I7nemplo3rment  and  de- 
pression conditions  marked  the  years  of  1938 
and  liM.  The  outbreak  ot  World  War  n 
brought  war  prosperity  and  suddenly  changed 
the  entire  economic  picture,  after  a  failure 
of  every  Hew  Deal  quaA  remedy,  advanced 
as  a  panacea. 

Since  1940  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  the  false 
prosperity  which  accompanies  every  war. 
>fiiit^t\«  of  men,  removed  from  the  produc- 
tive ranks,  join  the  Anny  as  consxuners. 
Their  withdrawal  from  the  normal  labor 
market  bids  up  the  wages  of  those  at  home. 
Bo  great  is  the  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  prices  must  be  ceillnged  by  Oovern- 
ment edict.    The  Roosevelt  administration 


llmKed  prices  but  it  did  not  effectively  regu- 
late wages  through  fear  of  political  reprisals. 
Sttmolated  by  vast  demand  for  war  supplies 
and  high  wages  received  by  labor,  business 
■oars  and  profits  and  wages  reach  fantastic 
heights.  Oovemment  deficits  for  huge  ex- 
penditures add  to  the  money  supply  and 
bring  about  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
amount  of  currency — and  inflation.  All  this 
has  happened  during  World  War  II  and  the 
present  war. 

When  the  Second  World  War  ended,  the 
pent-up  supply  of  4  years  of  a  disrupted 
economy  took  up  the  slack  of  a  decline  In 
war  demand.  Eventually,  supply  caught  up 
with  demand  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  Tru- 
man's war  In  Korea,  production  had  been 
declining  and  unemployment  was.  once  again, 
becoming  a  national  problem.  The  Korean 
war,  once  more  at  the  price  of  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys,  solved  the  hard 
times  qiiestlon  for  the  administration  then 
In  power. 

The  facts  are  that  for  13  years  we  have 
enjoyed  war  prosperity.  We  are  In  debt  In 
a  sum  which  represents  a  mortgage  over 
much  of  America's  wealth — but  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  expending  incomprehensible 
sums  of  American  money  was  to  make  b\isi- 
ness,  add  to  production,  and  enable  industry 
to  pay  wages  never  before  dreamed  of  In  any 
land  In  any  preceding  era  of  history. 

Mr.  Blsenhower  comes  to  the  Presidency 
at  an  hour  when  the  Nation  Is  at  the  cross- 
roads. There  Is  but  one  way  to  have  feverish 
war  inxisperlty  and  that  is  to  keep  the  Nation 
at  war.  The  New  Deal  did  a  fairly  good  Job 
at  that  and  has  propped  the  economy  by 
actual  war  expenditures,  billions  spent  in 
preparation  for  war,  or  by  inordinate  waste 
of  public  money  which  administers  artificial 
respiration  to  a  sluggish  economy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  want  prosperity 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
good  American  boys.  They  want  peace. 
Sound-thinking'  people  ot  both  parties  are 
sick  and  tired  of  digging  down  into  their 
pockets  and  contributing  to  the  waste  ot 
blUlons  whose  expenditure  does  not  even  con- 
duce to  effective  conduct  of  the  Korean  war — 
astral  sums  expended,  much  of  which  is 
purely  as  wasteful  as  throwing  a  sirloin  steak 
into  the  garbage  can.  Neither  do  we  believe 
they  approve  of  fixing  prices  and  wages, 
Btralghtjacketing  their  every  activity,  nuiklng 
life  unpleasant  through  unbearable  meddling 
and  interfering  into  their  private  affairs  by 
an  insolent  and  arrogant  bureaucracy. 

When  the  war  in  Korea  ends  (as  every 
sound-thinking  and  humane  man  or  woman 
miut  pray  in  his  heart  that  it  will  end)  to 
prop  the  economy  there  wUl  stUl  be  huge 
sums  essential  for  arming  in  readiness  tor 
the  world  threat  of  dominion  which  oom- 
munlsm  has  posed  before  the  frightened 
peoples  of  every  free  nation  on  the  globe. 
But  war  waste  and  Oovemment  waste  at 
home,  if  stopped,  mtist  mean,  in  Immediate 
effect,  deflation,  a  temporary  reduction  In 
industrial  activity,  a  lowering  of  business 
profits,  and  an  Increase  in  unemployment.  A 
sound  economy  will  be  restored — but  it  Is 
impossible  to  have  the  artificial  prosperity 
of  the  past  13  years  without  war  and  war  in- 
flation of  prices. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  begins  his  administration 
with  a  Nation  up  to  iU  neck  in  debt  and  the 
storm  warning  of  falling  exports  and  dechn- 
Ing  prices  of  farm  products,  flashing  on  the 
horizon;  with  a  Truman  budget  some  18 
times  the  money  req\ilred  before  World  War 
n  to  operate  the  Federal  Government  even 
by  a  Roosevelt;  with  confiscatory  taxes  re- 
q\ilring  a  third  of  the  Nation's  income  and 
still  falling  nine  billions  short  oi  a  balanced 
budget:  he  Inherits  the  disastrous  diplo- 
matic bliuiders  of  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam, and  is  hamstrung  in  foreign  policy  by 
secret  agreements;  he  is  bequeathed  a  stale- 
mated war  halfway  round  the  world  where 
billions  have  been  poured  out  to  little  pur- 


pose and  the  casualty  list  numbers  1304)00  of 
good  American  boys;  he  takes  the  helm  in  a 
period  of  revolutionary  world  upheaval  and, 
behind  all  the  turmoil,  nuty  be  heard  the 
ominous  growl  of  the  Russian  bear  and  com- 
munism, threatening  all  the  peoples  of  th« 
free  world. 

No  one  lndlvld\nl  lives  who.  alone,  could 
solve  all  of  the  fearsome  problems  which 
face  the  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  In 
Chief  at  this  troubled  hour  in  world  history. 
He  must  have  the  loyal  support  of  all  who 
love  this  country,  who  are  Americans  flirst 
and  who  value  individual  liberty,  who  un- 
derstand that  politics  must  be  adjourned 
for  the  nonce  and  that,  as  Franklin  once 
well  said,  "We  must  hang  togsther  or  we  will 
hang  separately." 


CIO'3  ObJMtioiM  to  IW  Taft-Hutky  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHuaaiis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTAITVBS 

Monday,  March  2,  19S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  rjUowing: 

MAacH  3.  lO&S. 

DsAa  CoMcixaaMAJf :  In  view  ot  the  numer- 
ous demands  upon  your  time,  the  following 
very  brief  summary  of  the  CIO's  objections 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  may  be  useful. 

1.  Oovernment  by  injunction  has  no  place 
In  a  labor  relations  law.  Taft- Hartley's  pro- 
visions for  naUonal  emergency  injunctions 
(sec.  308).  mandatary  injunctions  against 
unions  (sec.  10  ( 1 ) ) ,  discretionary  injunc- 
tions against  employers  and  unions  (see. 
10  (j)),  and  injunctions  against  check-off 
arrangements  and  health  and  pension  funds 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  restrlctlva 
standards  laid  down  in  the  law  should  ba 
repealed.  The  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  should 
be  restored  to  its  full  force  and  effect. 

3.  By  regulating  the  contents  ot  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  makes  the  Oovemment  a  participant 
In  every  negotiation.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment should  be  free  to  negotiate  whatever 
types  of  union-security  agreemenu  or  health 
and  pension  funds  they  can  mutually  agree 
upon. 

3.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  indiscriminately 
bans  all  secondary  boycotts,  whether  or  not 
for  purposes  universally  regarded  as  proper, 
rach  as  the  refusal  to  handle  struck  work  or 
sweatshop-made  goods,  and  fails  to  protect 
the  right  to  refuse  to  cross  picket  lines. 
These  provisions  should  be  revised. 

4.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contains  numer- 
ous provisions  to  harass  and  weaken  unions. 
Among  these  are  provisions  that  encourage 
damage  suits  against  unions,  makes  imlons 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  individual 
union  members  through  the  application  of 
highly  technical  conunon  law  rules  of  agency, 
and  forbids  strikes  to  vote  In  NLRB  elec- 
tions. These  provisions  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

5.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contains  tech- 
nical provisions  which  keep  employees  and 
unions  in  a  constant  state  of  confusion  as 
to  their  rtghU  and  obligaUons.  The  regu- 
lation by  the  act  of  even  the  smaUest  de- 
tails of  labor-management  relaUons  makea 
for  inordinate  delays  in  the  procedures  of 
the  NLRB  and  the  enforcement  of  Its  orders. 

6.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  weakens  the  bar- 
gaining strength  of  workers  by  encouraging 
the  carving  out  of  smaU  and  unworkable 
bargaining  lults.  The  act  should  be  re- 
vised to  protect,  rather  than  undercut,  the 
worker  bargaining  strength. 
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7.  "The  Taft-Hartley  Act  provides  for  free 
speech  for  employers,  but  no  free  speech  for 
workers  threatened  by  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  runaway  shops  or  sweatshops.  This 
provision  should  be  eliminated  or  drastically 
amended  to  make  it  fair  in  its  a.ppUcatlon. 
Respectfully. 

NATWAir  E.  OOWAH, 

Director,  CIO  LegUlative  Department. 


AFalkcy 

EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MAaaACBUBKTTa 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue9day.  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  terms  which  political 
writers  let  loose  from  their  typewriters 
and  political  orators  from  their  tongues 
with  more  or  less  reckless  abandon  with 
the  result  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  Just 
What  is  meant  by  them.  Tn>lcal  of  these 
are  "Uberal."  "reactionary,"  "leftwinger." 
and  "rlghtwlnger."  One  of  the  enter- 
prising and  well-edited  dally  newspapers 
in  my  district,  the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Eve- 
ning News,  published  an  editorial  in  its 
issue  of  November  10.  1952.  which  con- 
tained so  good  a  definition  of  these  terms 
that  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  get 
the  same  benefit  from  it  that  I  did,  and 
so,  under  leave  to  extend  these  remaiics, 
I  include  the  editorial  as  follows: 

A  Faixact 
Perhaps  one  of  the  leading  fallacies  of 
the  times  is  the  aasumption  that  a  leftwinger 
is  a  liberal  and  a  rlghtwlnger  a  reactionary. 
The  leftwinger  of  today  thinks  and  acts  in 
terms  of  ever  more  powerful  government. 
The  rlghtwlnger,  while  usually  wlUlng  to 
concede  that  some  government  regulation  Is 
necessary,  wants  to  minimise  It,  establish- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  act  for 
himself.  Indeed,  the  rtghtwtngers  of  today 
are  closer  to  true  liberalism  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury than  are  the  leftwlngers.  The  left- 
winger  would  have  the  Oovernment  do  every- 
thing and  finally  own  everything.  Then 
there  would  be  that  total  government  which 
such  great  liberals  as  Jefferson  denounced 
and  from  which  ancestors  of  Americans  of 
today  fied  to  establish  this  Nation  of  Indi- 
vidual and  political  freedom.  The  left- 
winger  Is  trending  toward  the  ultimate  In 
reaction,  which  U  the  individual  completely 
dominated  by  the  sUte.  The  rlghtwlnger  is 
at  least  fighting  a  delaying  action  against 
that  trend,  and  Is  being  termed  a  r— ctlooary 
for  his  pains. 


Some  Mere  Ashes  of  a  Very  Reccat  "Dea4 
PasT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  L  LANHAM 

or  GBoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTATIVXB 

Tuesday,  March  5, 19S3 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRo.  I  am  including  an  editorial  or 
column  by  Arthur  Krock  which  appeared 


In  the  New  York  Times  on  Friday,  Peb- 
ruary  27.  This  Is  a  most  interesting 
column  and,  I  hope,  will  be  widely  read: 

Boat*  lloas  Asan  or  a  Vbt  Bicsmt  "Dbab 
Past" 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WAORnroTON.  February  26. — A  good  many 
Republicans  had  barely  begun  to  try  to 
swallow  their  disappointment  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration's  secret-treaty  reso- 
lution to  denounce  Presldenu  Roosevelt  and 
Ttuman  for  making  these  compacts,  when 
President  Elsenhower  did  something  else  to 
demonstrate  that  a  lot  of  Republican  cam- 
paign rhetoric.  Including  contributions  ctf  his 
own.  Is  to  be  disregarded  as  ashes  of  the 
dead  past.  That  was  the  phrase  he  used  at 
his  news  conference  yesterday  when,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  whether  he  thought  hta 
"two  predecessors  could  foresee  the  perver- 
sion and  violation"  of  the  concessions  they 
made  to  Soviet  Russia  by  secret  treaty,  the 
President  added  that  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  by  raking  these  ashes. 

The  Republican  platform  raked  them  so 
vigorously,  and  the  party  candidates  so  en- 
thusiastically followed  suit,  -hat  when  a  good 
many  Republicans  saw  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution— Innocent  of  the  slightest  siiggestion 
that  any  mistakes  were  made  at  Yalta  or 
Potsdam — they  felt  let  down,  or  embarrassed, 
or  vexed,  or  all  three.  A  psychological  war- 
fare policy  of  the  new  administration — ^to 
encourage  among  the  Soviet  satellites  the 
hops  of  becoming  free  nations  again  by  draft- 
ing a  resolution  both  parties  would  support 
In  Congress,  blaming  Moecow  for  everything 
bad  that  has  been  dona  IntemationaUy  since 
the  Teheran  conference — had  come  in  con- 
flict with  a  sxKcessful  Republican  campaign 
position. 

Tliat  would  seem  to  have  been  enough 
forcible  feeding  of  administration  choke- 
pears  to  Republican  politicians  for  a  couple 
of  months,  anyhow.  But  at  yesterday's  news 
conference  the  President  thrust  another 
down  their  throats,  and  Senator  Fkbgusom, 
of  ICchigan.  was  not  the  only  Republican 
making  a  wry  face  today  about  General 
Elsenhower's  observation  that,  if  It  had  not 
been  dilBcult  to  balance  the  budget,  it  would 
have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 


Tb«e  follows  Jiost  a  part  of  what  was  said 
on  this  subject  by  the  Republican  platform, 
of  which  the  President  annoiuiced  when 
nominated  that  he  accepted  every  word: 

"The  wanton  extravagance  and  inflation- 
ary policies  of  the  administration  In  power 
have  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar  In  half 
and  Impoaed  the  most  confiscatory  taxes  in 
our  history.  These  policies  have  made  the 
effective  control  of  Oovemment  expenditures 
Impossible.  If  this  administration  is  left  In 
povrer  it  will  turXhtr  cheapen  the  dollar, 
rob  the  wage  earner,  impoverish  the  farmer, 
and  reduce  the  true  value  of  the  savings, 
pensions,  insxu-ance,  and  investments  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people." 

The  voters  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  gather  from  this  that  Inherent  diffi- 
culty was  the  basic  factor  that  prevented 
DenK>cratlc  administrations  from  attaining 
a  balanced  budget  long  before  this  platform 
vras  written.  Also  the  platform  accused  the 
Tnunan  regime  of  colossal  waste,  promised 
to  eliminate  this  and  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing In  general  In  Its  march  toward  ths  goal 
at  a  balanced  budget;  and  indicated  that, 
while  this  would  take  time,  it  was  not  too 
awfully  difficult  if  the  people  would  throw 
out  of  office  the  wasters,  the  dollar -cheapen- 
ers,  the  confiscatory  taxers,  and  so  on. 

"The  campaign  orat<xv,  not  excluding  the 
Prealdentlal  candidate,  took  this  Une  and  ran 
wtth  Ik.  On  one  occasion  General  Blaen- 
hower  mentioned  a  sum  so  huge  as  the  cut 
which  eventually  could  be  made  in  the  budg- 
et that  the  qualification  represented  by 
"eventually*  and  some  others  were  lost  In 
the  rainbow  of  hope  those  remarks  created. 


Now  the  accent  cm  budget-balancing  la 
different.  In  a  deluge  of  mixed  metaphors. 
It  may  be  asked  whether  the  former  accent, 
the  platform,  naany  campaign  speeches  and 
the  rainbow  of  hope  mentioned  above  are 
In  danger  of  being  consumed  by  the  fires  of 
the  old  b\ireaucratle  Inertia  (which  also  seem 
to  be  licking  at  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson's 
pants)  and  becoming  the  dead  ashes  of  an- 
other past  that  will  yield  Uttle  of  value  U 
raked  over. 

A  NaCATIVX  CBACnOM  ^ 

The  President's  reaction  to  the  reqtiest  for 
comment  on  Budget  Director  Dodge's  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Ciirrency 
Committee  (that  It  would  be  very  dUBciilt 
to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  1954)  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  campaign  substance 
may  be  aahen  already.  He  concentrated  en- 
tirely on  the  toughness  of  the  )ob.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  still-fresh  report  of 
the  Sarnoff  commission,  concluding  that  a 
95  bilUon  cut  In  Pentagon  expenditures  is. 
though  distant,  an  attainable  goal,  and 
polntln^.out  the  paths  that  lead  to  it.  In- 
stead the  President  said  (he  may  only  ba 
quoted  in  Indirect  discourse) : 

Far  over  and  beyond  thoee  projecta  and 
programs  in  the  budget  the  press  has  seen 
are  other  projects,  some  of  which  look  to 
the  casual  observer  to  be  terrifically  Impor- 
tant and  are  not  even  budgeted  for — like  the 
buylngs  we  are  thinking  and  planning  to  do 
(stoc^lllng?)  and  can  easily  point  up  be- 
cause they  are  desirable  to  do.  So  It  Is  a 
terrifically  difficult  thing  to  biUance  this 
budget  and  to  get  income  and  outgo  bal- 
anced and  still  do  all  the  things  we  need  to 
do.  He  said  the  point  he  was  trying  to  make 
was  that  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  do 
If  you  had  any  surplus. 

This  approach,  particularly  to  view  of  the 
campaign  platform  and  pledges,  seemed  to 
some  Senators  In  both  parties  who  have 
labored  long  for  budget-balancing  to  reflect 
a  defeatist  quality,  and  very  early  aftar  the 
President  and  the  realities  have  ooom  to- 
gether. Perhaps  the  more  political-minded 
Republicans  are  beginning  to  think  tmeasily 
of  what  they  said  about  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  his  "forgottan  platform"  of  1932. 


Gindemnuf  tbc  GrowiEf  Aati-ScwtisM 
in  Russia  and  in  the  Rassiaa  Satellite 
GNutriat 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVX3 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  in  behalf  of  the  res- 
olution which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
today.  Man^  3.  1953,  condemning  the 
growing  anti-Semitism  in  Russia  and 
in  the  Russian  satellite  countries. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  and  deeply 
shocked  at  the  wave  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Russia  and  her  satellite  countries.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  convened  again.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States,  through  its  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations,  take  speedy  action  to 
bring  tiiese  Communist  outrages  against 
the  Jews  before  the  United  Nations  to 
help  stop  these  inhuman  acts  which  are 
so  patently  a  violation  of  fundamental 
human  rights. 


M992 
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We  must  imnwdiately  dexx>unce  grow- 
ttK  anti-Semlttsm  in  th«  Communist 
w<»-Id  and  see  that  the  free  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  vigorously  pro- 
test against  it.  The  persecution  and 
kiUing  of  Jewish  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  part  of  the  planned  Commu- 
nist campaign  to  enslave  the  entire  free 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites must  not  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
their  horrible  practices  as  Hitler  did. 
The  free  world  must  never  forget  the 
merciless  slaughter  of  6  million  Jews  by 
Hitler  and  his  Nazi  henchmen. 

The  Kremlin's  assault  and  persecution 
of  the  Jewish  people  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Moscow  terror  has  for  its  real 
target  the  eradication  of  religion  itself. 
As  an  American  and  of  Catholic  faith.  I 
have  always  fought  against  and  con- 
demned race  hatred  and  intolerance 
against  minorities.  I  have  alwajrs  main- 
tained that  whenever  one  religious  group 
suffers  persecution,  no  otiier  religious 
group  is  assured  of  immunity  therefrom. 
When  Jewish  rights  and  liberties  are 
trammeled  upon,  likewise  Catholic  and 
Protestant  rights  and  liberties  are 
gravely  endangered. 

The  arrests  of  Catholic  priests  and  the 
brutalities  inflicted  upon  them  and  the 
grave  harm  and  injustices  done  to  the 
Catholic  Church  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  a  pattern  now  extended  to  the 
Jewish  people.  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Russian  satellite  countries 
against  such  outstaiKiing  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  Cardinal  Mindazenty 
and  Archbishop  Stepinac  and  others 
have  already  annised  the  conscience  of 
the  free  world  and  clearly  show  that 
Russia  wants  to  enslave  free  men  every- 
where. The  closing  of  the  borders  by 
the  Kremlin  and  her  satellites  prevent 
the  Jewish  victims  from  leaving  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  to  seek  shelter  and 
refuge  in  the  democratic  state  of  Israel 
and  elsewhere,  and  heaps  cruelty  upon 
cruelty.  l 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the 
torch  bearer  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
We  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
the  beacon  light  in  the  free  world.  The 
moral  weight  of  the  United  States  must 
be  brought  to  bear  against  this  anti- 
Semitism  by  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
I  firmly  believe  the  the  United  States 
and  our  representatives  In  the  United 
Nations  should  strongly  condemn  the 
and-Jewish  policy  of  the  Kremlin  and 
her  satellites.  I  urge  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  forthwith.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  resolution  to  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  and  ask  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  unani- 
mously Join  with  me  in  adopting  same. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  tbe  entire  free  world  la  deeply 
concerned  over  the  growing  anti-Semltlcm 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated countries;  and 

Whereas  the  campaign  of  hate  and  perseeu- 
iiOD.  nam  being  conducted  against  the  Jew- 
ish people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  la  abhor- 
rent to  all  free  peoples  and  Increases  the 
threat  to  the  rellgloxu  freedom  of  all  free 
peoples:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
tme  to  their  tradition  and  heritage.  Tigor- 
ooBly  condemn  hlyotry  and  race  hatred  and 
strongly  believe  In  freedom  of  religion  and  In 
all  the  fundamental  rights  of  man;  and 


Whereas  tt  is  appropriate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  place  Itself  on  record  by 
denouncing  and  opposing  the  growing  antl- 
Semltlsm  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
Soviet-dominated  countries:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  expresses  Its  profound  sense  of 
lndlgnatl<»  and  shock  at  the  growing  aotl- 
Semltism  and  the  campaign  of  hate  and  per- 
secution being  conducted  against  the  Jewish 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the  satel- 
lite cotintnes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  requested  to 
convey  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  her  satel- 
lite countries  an  expression  of  the  grave 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
over  this  growing  antl-SemltIsm  and  to  seek 
assurances  that  prompt  and  appro;»rlate  ac- 
tion wlU  be  taken  to  stop  all  forms  of  bigotry 
and  race  hatred  against  the  Jewish  people 
now  llvmg  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellite  countries. 

(b)  The  President  Is  fxirther  requested  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite  coun- 
tries to  allow  all  Jewish  persons  within  their 
borders  who  desire  to  do  ao  to  emigrate  and 
to  seek  refuge  and  salvation  In  Israel  and 
other  free  lands. 

Sac.  S.  The  President  Is  requested  to  take 
all  possible  Inunedlate  steps,  through  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  and 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  the  facts 
about  the  cruel  mistreatment  of  Jewish  peo- 
ple living  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
sateUlte  countries,  to  the  end  that  such  mla- 
trcatment  shall  cease. 


Our  Seaior  Gtoeiit  Skoald  Be  Allowed 
To  Grow  OM  Gracclolly  aad  Witii 
Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARK8 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUroRMU 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATTVSS 

.  Tuesday,  March  3,  1953 

Mr.  MdX)NOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
childhood  has  always  been  recognized 
as  the  golden  age  in  the  Ufe  of  every 
man.  That  is  the  age  when  he  is  un- 
hampered by  responsibility,  free  from 
necessity  of  making  momentous  deci- 
sions, protected  within  the  family  circle, 
and  unburdened  by  the  need  to  seek  his 
own  means  of  support. 

But  in  our  modem  age  there  should 
Le  two  such  golden  ages  for  each  of  uis. 
After  we  have  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship  upon  reaching  ma- 
jority and  devoted  a  lifetime  of  labor 
to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
people  of  America  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  our  families,  we  should 
look  forward  to  another  golden  age  when 
we  finally  reach  the  age  of  retirement 
and  turn  from  our  labors  to  enjoy  a 
period  free  from  responsibility  and  care 
when  we  may  benefit  from  our  long  years 
of  labor. 

In  years  gone  by  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  our  senior  citizens  did  not 
extend  far  beyond  the  normal  date  of 
retirement  In  1900  the  average  life 
expectancy  was  only  48  years  and  the 
average  period  between  rotirement  and 
death  was  only  Z  years. 

But  today  we  can  be  grateful  the  situa- 
tion has  changed.    Today's  life  expect- 


ancy has  mored  up  to  an  average  of  69 
years,  and  raised  the  length  of  life  after 
retirement  to  at  least  10  years. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  these  years  of  well-earned  retire- 
ment, not  as  public  charges  dependent 
upon  charity  or  handouts  of  reluctant 
relatives,  but  as  retired  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  men  and  women  who  dur- 
ing their  adult  life  have  contributed  their 
full  share  to  our  national  life. 

Present  provisions  for  the  care  of  our 
senior  citizens,  though  better  than  no 
provision  at  all,  are  wholly  inadequate. 
It  is  true  that  social  security  has  assured 
a  small  pension  to  a  large  portion  of  our 
population.  And  mos'.  States  have  also 
recognized  the  need  of  some  provision 
for  those  who  reach  the  age  of  retirement 
and  do  not  have  independent  means  to 
support  themselves. 

But  it  Is  obvious,  especially  during  this 
present  inflationary  period,  that  all  of 
these  plans  do  not  provide  adequate  se- 
curity for  our  senior  citizens.  And  many 
Americans  who  are  no  longer  able  to  fliul 
suitable  emplosrment  due  to  their  age 
find  their  present  pension  insi^cient 
and  are  faced  with  a  future  In  which 
they  must  accept  chsulty  or  poverty. 

In  my  opinion  the  Nation  owes  a  debt 
to  every  one  of  our  senior  citizens,  and 
they  should  receive  an  adequate  pension, 
not  as  a  Government  handout,  but  as  a 
retirement  compensation  to  which  their 
years  of  service  has  entitled  them. 

We  must  never  forget  that  tt  was  only 
yesterday  that  our  senior  citizens  were 
the  men  and  women  the  Nation  depended 
upon  to  man  the  factories  for  war  and 
defense  production,  to  flght  with  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  war.  and  to  pay 
the  taxes  which  have  supported  the  Oov- 
emment. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens  and  will  enact 
legislation  to  establish  a  retirement  pen- 
sion which  is  sufllcient  to  provide  these 
men  and  women  with  the  necessities  of 
life  and  permit  them  to  look  forward, 
free  from  anxiety  and  fear,  to  the  years 
of  retirement  ahead. 


BcUad  tW  Iron  Cwtaia— Poo^c 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaACHoarrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  message  sent  by  Jesse 
Moss,  national  commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  8totes.  to 
the  countries  of  Europe  held  in  the 
Soviet  grip — ^to  each  in  its  own  language : 

I  speak  for  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States. 

In  our  ranks  are  men  who  fought  tn  both 
World  Wara.  They  fonght  to  win  a  world 
of  freedom,  peace,  and  plenty  for  all — for 
Christian  as  well  as  for  Jaw. 

Today,  the  world's  press.  Induding  the 
Communist  press,  jtrlnU  dally  aocounU  of 
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the  hatred  being  directed  afaliiet  Jews  In 
Soviet  Ruasla  and  the  coontrlea  ahe  has 
taken  captive. 

Thirty-live  years  ago.  Russia  overthrew  the 
Czars  and  promised  a  govenunent  nnder 
which  men  could  prosper  and  live  In  freedosa 
from  fear.  But  In  place  of  the  old  Russia, 
the  Soviet  Imperialist  regime  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  stir  up  hatred  against  the  Jews  to 
divert  the  minds  of  Its  people  from  the 
troubles  at  their  Government. 

In  our  organization  of  American  Jewish 
war  veterans  there  are  older  men  who  came 
to  this  country  more  than  40  years  ago  from 
Russia  and  from  countries  under  the  heel  of 
the  Russian  Clar*.  I  speak  for  them  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  morder  of  Innocent  Jews 
will  not  bring  you  bread  and  peace  and  self- 
respect.  It  Is  Intended  to  noake  you  forget 
the  promises  of  your  captors  for  a  better 
tomorrow,  to  keep  you  from  striving  to  re- 
gain your  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  Com- 
munist imperialism. 

All  Of  you  hoped  that  when  Hitler  was  de- 
feated you  oould  regain  your  right  to  live 
as  human  beings  were  meant  to  live — In 
peace  and  dignity  as  freemen,  with  the  right 
to  choose  your  own  leaders  and  yoiir  own 
way  of  Ufe.  This  the  ruling  Soviet  clique 
has  taken  away  from  you  with  the  help  of  a 
handful  of  traitors  In  your  own  country. 
And  to  make  you  forget  the  bitter  taste  of 
captivity,  they  Invent  fantasies  about  Jewish 
and  CstholM^  plots  and  direct  their  gaulelters 
In  your  ooimtry  to  c(^>y  the  Hltlar  slaughters 
of  the  Innocent. 

We  In  America  who  helped  your  countries 
fight  for  the  freedom  that  the  Communist 
slavemasters  tiave  taken  away  from  you  long 
for  the  day  when  yo\ir  captivity  will  come  to 
an  end.  We  pray  for  the  day  when  you  can 
cast  off  your  chains  and  ehoeee  your  own 
leaders — leaders  who  win  taks  you  back  to 
the  place  at  honor  and  dignity  you  deserve 
tn  the  family  at  nations.  Ifay  the  day  come 
soon,  and  may  your  courage  and  your  win 
to  be  free  see  you  through  to  Uberatton. 


EiMBbewcr's  ABbaMador-DctigBate  to 
Ratsia  Demies  Yalta  Afrectot  Coa- 
tribsted  I*  SoTMft  Coatrol  •£  Polaad 


EXTENSKW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUNOts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVE8 

Twudat,  March  3.  1953 

'  »lir.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoi*,  I 
include  herewith  an  article  by  Robert  C. 
Albright  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  3.  1053.  entitled 
"Bohlen  Gives  Defense  of  Yalta  Treaty." 
which  foHovB: 


BoHunr  Oma  Darawa  or  Talt*  naaTT — 
■NvoT-DaBioMATs  "DtmMM  It  Cavns 
Changks  in  Map  or  East  Bumora 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 
Charlea  B.  (Chip)  BcOilen.  Anbassador- 
dealgnate  to  the  Soviet  Union.  yeeUsday  de- 
fended the  controveraUl  1M6  Yalta  avrev- 
ment  diirlx^  two  separate  closed  seeslnni  at 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Bohlen,  who  served  as  Buaalan -language 
Interpreter  for  Prealdent  Rooeevrtt  at  Talta. 
said  dlfllcnltles  stemmed  from  RtMSlan  vio- 
lations or  tba  pact,  rathar  than  Interprtta- 
Uon  of  It. 

Denjrlng  the  Talta  agreement  eontrtbotod 
to  Soviet  control  a<  Poland.  Bohlen  tdd  the 
Senators  the  map  at  Eastern  Xuiope  would 


look  very  much  M  H  does  even  if  there  bad 
been  no  pact. 

"I  myself  find  it  dlOeult  to  beUeve  that 
these  agreementa  were  so  favorable  to  Rus- 
sia, when  Russia  has  found  tt  tn  her  in- 
terest to  violate  them  openly  and  contlau- 
ousfy."  he  eatd. 

"But  the  alternative  was  to  Ignore  Eastern 
Europe.  Tou  could  not  afford  not  to  make 
the  attempt  which  was  made  at  Talta." 

Some  highlights  of  Bohlen^s  teetlmony 
were  released  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Chairman  Alkxambbb  WtLxr  (Republican- 
Wisconsin)  after  Senator  Httbx>t  H.  Httm- 
rmrr  (Densocrat — Mlnneeota),  failed  In  an 
attempt  to  throw  the  hearing  open  to  the 
press. 

"What  Bohlen  Is  testifying  to  ought  to  be 
made  public."  Htntraarr  said  st  noon.  "I 
am  disgusted  with  this  secrecy.  The  press 
and  radio  ought  to  Iw  permitted  to  sit  tn 
on  his  testimony." 

The  committee  later  agreed  to  make  Boh- 
len's  testimony  public  at  a  subsequent  date 
after  It  has  been  edited  for  security  Informa- 
tion. 

Close  questioning  of  Bohlen  on  what  hap- 
pened at  Talta  comclded  with  committee 
efforta  to  agree  on  the  President's  so-called 
nonenslavement  vesototlon.  condemning 
Russian  violations  at  Talta  and  other  World 
War  n  pacts. 

Several  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  critical  of  the  so-called 
Dulles-Elsenhower  resolution  because  It 
faUed  to  hit  the  Talta  agreement  directly. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
tMwever.  unanimously  approved  the  admin- 
istration draft  of  the  reeolutlon  last  week. 
The  Senata  group  wUl  meet  to  consider  It 
today.  Several  Senata  moves  to  change  It 
are  under  way. 

The  battle  between  OOP  crlUcs  of  Talta 
and  Democratic  defenders  of  Roosevelt-Tru- 
Bum  foreign  policies  continued  unabated  in 
committee  hearings  on  the  Bohlen  nomlna- 


As  a  witness  who  knew  first  hand  wlxat 
was  discussed  privately  at  Talta  between 
Russian  Premier  Josef  Stalin.  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill,  and  the  lata 
Prealdent  Roosevelt,  Bohlen  was  barraged 
with  qtiestlons  down  Senate  party  lines. 

In  defending  the  pact  In  general,  Bohlen 
said  two  criticisms  can  be  made  of  Ite  Far 
Bastam  provisions  in  the  light  of  hindsight: 
(1)  It  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary  from 
a  mUltary  point  of  view,  and  (2)  It  was 
nukde  without  the  partldpaUon  of  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Bohlen  observed,  however,  that  the  Clil- 
nese  themselves  later  agreed  to  the  terri- 
torial dispositions  made  at  Talta. 

WnxT  farther  quoted  him  as  saying  he 
did  not  think  any  President  could  be  un- 
responsive to  a  proposal  that  would  bring 
Rtusia  Into  the  war  In  the  Far  Bast  and 
might  save  from  300,000  to  300.000  Amer. 
lean  Uvea. 

Botaten  spoke  op  In  d^ense  of  many  a€ 
the  last  administration's  major  foreign-pol- 
icy moves. 

According  to  Wnjcr,  Bohlen  said  he  had 
never  felt  the  word  "containment"  was 
■'anything  more  than  a  partial  description  of 
our  policy."  The  witness  deaeribed  "oootaln- 
ment"  as  "strictly  appUealMe  only  tn  a  mili- 
tary sense"  and  said  he  did  not  regard  the 
Igarshall  plan,  the  Oreek-Turklafa-ald  pro- 
gram, and  the  North  Atlantic  TTea^  as  paa- 
sive,  negaUve  action. 

agreements  were  operative  at  an,  they  were 
an  obstacle  to  that  control." 

In  denying  that  the  Yalta  pact  oontrib- 
uted  to  Soviet  oontrol  at  Poland.  Bohlen 
told   the  committee  that   "insofar   aa  the 

fffwV*  aoamBST  quoted  the  witnees  as 
saying  that  the  lata  Praaldant  Jtoosevelt 
did  not  intend  the  agreementa  reached  at 
Yalta  to  be  definite,  but  thougHk  they  had 
to  be  implemented  by  Congress. 


lipectiaB  of  RaMcr  Pfodacti  Maaofao 
IwiBf  iBdutry 

EXTEI'iSION  OP  R£MARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  ATRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRSSENTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  rubber  industry  had  the 
privilege  of  being  hoot  to  Representative 
Paul  W.  Shafsx  and  his  subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
committee  visited  Summit  County  and 
witnessed  the  manufacturing  of  rubber 
products  firsthand. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Shater  were  Rep*' 
resentatives  Cltdx  Doylk.  of  California; 
O.  C.  PisHxa,  of  Texas;  Charlbs  Bkknktt, 
of  Florida;  Waltki  NoRBLAa,  at  Oregim; 
C^HAkLxs  P.  Nklson,  of  Maine;  Wmr 
Smith,  of  Kansas;  and  C  W.  Bishop, 
of  Illinois. 

I  personally  appreciate  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  committee  for 
the  ctmstructive  job  they  did.  It  was 
more  of  an  inspection  than  an  investiga- 
tion. The  able  chairman.  Mr.  Shatek. 
will  no  doubt  Introduce  the  necessary 
legislation  dealing  with  the  synthetic- 
rubber  program. 

I  wish  all  the  committees  of  Congress 
delving  into  quecifle  problems  could  bo 
as  constructive  as  was  this  particalar 
subcommittee. 

•nie  rubber  Industry,  myself,  and  the 
city  of  Akron,  say,  "Come  back  again; 
we  enjoyed  having  you  visit  us." 


Up  Ml  the  Fam:  Despair  to 
Tears 


iB20 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  WOBTB  CASOLTWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBB 

Tuesday,  March  J,  1953 

BCr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tors of  Quick  magazine  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  article  which  appeared 
In  the  March  2.  1953,  edition  of  that 
splendid  little  publication.  In  discussing 
the  farmer,  the  article  is  a  gentle  yet 
forceful  and  effective  reminder  of  what 
happens  to  the  Nation  when  the  welfare 
of  our  farmers  is  Imperiled.  In  succinct 
fashion  the  article  takes  us  back  two 
decades,  then  brings  us  up  to  the  day 
in  which  we  live.  Farmers  know  the 
sad  story,  but  people  in  all  other  waJJcs 
of  life  ^HNikl  read  it  with  great  interest. 

From  a  bad  beginning  we  came  to  a 
happy  ending,  but  now  a  somber  shroud 
of  uncertainty  hangs  on  the  hearthstones 
of  the  farm  homes  of  our  Nation.  No 
one  seems  to  Imow  where  we  are  goinff' 
or  when  we  will  get  there.  We  now  have 
a  w^-rounded  farm  program  which  Is 
operating  in  the  interest  ot  all  the  people 
of  our  Natitm.  It  should  not  be  tarn 
apart  untn  those  who  have  destroyed  It 
bave  something  better  to  offer.    TtiU 
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tion  to  his  house — the  knotty-pine  paneied^ 
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Michael's  Catholic  Church  here.  In  collabora- 
tion with  Jim  Bishon  of  Tsaneck.  author  of 
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the  action  of  those  who  say  there  Is  daa- 
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Nation   eannot   survive  another  farm 
depression. 

Herewith  I  sabmlt  for  the  Rbcord  the 
food  for  thought  contained  in  the  well- 
considered  artiele  I  have  Just  referred  to : 
Uf  cm  thk  Pakm:  Dbbpais  to  Richxs  m  20 

Taias 
Tsx  rAXitn:  ao  tsabs  latsb 

Agriculttire  Secretary  Ezra  Benson  Jour- 
neyed to  Iowa,  heart  of  the  Nation's  farm 
belt,  to  plead  for  farmeri'  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  buil<3ing  an  agricultural  program  (or 
the  Nation  which  would  not  depend  on  arti- 
ficial price  props.  Speaking  to  the  16th 
annual  Farm  Institute  in  Des  Moines,  he 
pledged  fair  administration  of  existing  farm 
price  supports,  but  said  Government  price 
bolstering  alone  cannot  keep  agriculture 
strong. 

Outside  Benson's  hotel  well-dressed,  pros- 
perous-looking members  of  the  Iowa  Farm- 
ers Union  paraded,  toting  signs  that  read: 
"Farm  prices  down  11  percent— farm  costs 
still  up."  and  "Ike  said  full  parity — how 
about  it.  Benson?"  The  early  1930's  have 
not  been  forgotten  in.  Iowa. 


Twenty  years  ago,  Iowa  farmers  were  at 
the  end  of  their  rope.  They  were  getting 
2.4  cents  a  pound  for  hogs.  S.»  cents  for  beef. 
13  cents  a  bushel  for  corn.  Farm  foreclo- 
sures totaled  fi.400  In  1933  (1  of  every  7 
Iowa  farms),  two-thirds  of  the  State's  banks 
Xolded.  suicides  averaged  10'  a  week. 

Farmers  ttuned  to  violence.  They  upset 
loads  of  hogs  going  to  market,  dumped  milk 
and  butter  into  rivers,  even  invaded  the  Iowa 
State  Legislature  armed  with  pitchforks  and 
ax  handles.  At  LeMars  a  mob  pulled  Dis- 
trict Judge  Charles  C.  Bradley  off  his  bench, 
looped  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  threat- 
ened to  hang  him  unless  he  promised  to  sign 
no  more  foreclosure  orders.  (He  refused,  and 
the  mob  eventually  di8i>er8ed.)  Troops  were 
called  out  to  quell  what  looked  like  an  incipi- 
ent revolution. 

The  farm  unrest  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  swept  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  into  office. 
Then  Iowa's  farmers,  along  with  much  of  the 
Nation,  began  to  orient  themselves  to  Feder- 
al solutions  to  their  problems. 

•4CIC  TO  <UU9SaOOTS 

Benson  sounded  the  death  knell  of  this  era. 
He  urged  farmers  to  come  up  with  their  own 
grassroots  programs  for  maintaining  farm 
prosperity — "the  kind  that  will  not  bring 
serious  regrets  and  disappointments  later." 
The  'new  plans  would  have  to  be  good,  be- 
cause, in  the  last  30  years.  Iowa  farmers  have 
gone  literally  from  despair  to  riches. 
-  Bogs  now  telng  30  cents  a  pound,  beef  30 
cents,  com  $1.60  a  bushel  (farmers  got  more 
wntU  recently,  but  have  big  savings ) .  Mort- 
gage debt  on  Iowa's  312,0CX)  farms  fell  from 
f  1  bUllon  to  9440  million. 

Life  on  an  Iowa  farm  today  Is  rich  and 
full — but  still  hard.  The  hours  are  from 
suhup  to  sundown,  7  days  a  week,  but  160 
acres  of  good  farmland  will  bring  in  a  steady 
bieoms  aiul  provide  for  most  of  the  comforts 
of  modern  American  living. 

TOOAT'S   FABMSB 

In  1983  only  30  percent  of  Iowa  farms  had 
etaetrlclty;  now  the  figure  Is  96  percent. 
More  than  half  have  running  water — and  in 
many  cases  two  bathrooms — compared  to 
33.5  percent  in  1933.  No  one  lacks  a  tele- 
phone any  more,  and  television  sets  are  com- 
monplace. Buses  running  over  hard-surfaced 
roads  take  children  to  modem  schools;  later 
they  go  to  college. 

Harvey  Moeckly,  87,  who  lives  with  his 
wife,  Hasel,  and  son.  Maurice,  10.  on  a  430- 
acrc  place  not  far  from  Des  Moines.  Is  fairly 
typical  of  today's  Iowa  farmer.  Their  home 
is  at  least  76  years  old,  but  it  has  been  mod- 
ernised twice  and  would  be  a  modest  mansion 
In  almost  any  6tber  country  in  the  world. 
Two  years  ago  Moeckly  built  a  $3,600  addi- 


tion to  his  house — the  knotty-pine  panned 
TV  room  and  another  recreatlpn  room  where 
the  famllyxplays  shuflleboard.  entertains. 

The  MoeckHL^have  two  home  freesers  In 
which  Hazel  can  store  nearly  a  year's  supply 
of  food,  a  home  laundry,  drier,  and  Ironcr. 
electric  stove,  oil  heat,  television,  and  fluo- 
rsscent  lighting. 

I  The  Moecklys  raise  mostly  com,  alfalfa, 
and  oaU:  feed  140  head  of  cattle.  360  hogs. 
They  have  350  laying  hens.  To  help  him 
with  the  chores.  Harvey  has  one  hired  man, 
$30,000  worth  of  machinery.  On  the  desk 
in  his  office  is  a  new  adding  machine. 

Every  year  the  Moecklys  go  to  Minnesota 
for  a  week's  fishing,  and  they  drove  out  to 
the  west  coast  for  the  recent  National  Farm 
Bureau  convention. 

But  all  is  not  rose  colored  to  the  Iowa 
farmer's  traditionally  cautious  view.  Thoxigh 
his  home  contains  more  luxuries  than  he 
would  have  dreamed  of  30  years  ago,  he  has 
little  leisiu-e  to  enjoy  them.  Farm  labor, 
drained  off  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
40-hour  week  In  urban  Industries,  is  scarce 
and  expensive.  In  addition  to  high  wages, 
hired  men  often  demand  a  share  in  the 
profits,  refuse  work  on  a  dairy  farm  because 
^ley  don't  like  to  milk  cows. 

TBI  LONO  icxMorr 

Most  of  all,  Harvey  Moeckly  and  his  fel- 
low Iowa  farmers  worry  about  a  possible 
retxn^  to  depression  days,  now  that  the 
Korean  war  boom  seems  to  be  ending  and 
farm  prices  are  slipping. 

Harvey  and  Hasel  Moeckly  remember  the 
depression.  "We  burned  our  com  to  keep 
warm,"  Hazel  says.  "Goodness  knows  we 
dont  want  another  one.  I  dont  know 
whether  we  could  stand  it." 

Secretary  Benson  told  Iowa's  farmers  he 
didn't  think  It  would  happen.  After  a  level- 
Ing-off  period,  there  would  be  no  further 
decline  in  farm  prices,  he  predicted,  point- 
ing to  strong  measures  taken  to  counteract 
the  sliunp.  "We  have  a  high  level  of  busi- 
ness activity,"  he  said.  The  Iowa  farmers 
applauded  him,  settled  back  to  wait  and  see. 


The  Hamaa  Side  of  the  Reverend 
Le  Roy  E.  McWillkmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  irxw  JESSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  forthconoing  book  entitled  "Parish 
Priest."  It  Is  the  life  story  of  a  man  of 
t3od,  the  Reverend  Le  Roy  E.  McWll- 
Ilams,  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  parish  in 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

I  know  this  warmhearted.  Intensely 
human,  and  dedicated  man  who  carries 
the  word  of  God  in  all  he  does.  Listed 
below  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Newark  Simday  News  of  March  1.  1953. 
It  concerns  Reverend  McWllliams  and 
his  forthcoming  book.  I  look  forward  to 
reading  his  story.  Knowing  Father  Mc- 
Wllliams. I  am  sure  it  will  be  inspired 
and  carry  a  message  for  all. 

The  article  follows: 

Bttuak  Sros  or  a  Parish  PansT — Jntsrr  Crrr 
Pastok's  Book  Ditk  im  Aran. 
JxiscT  Cirr.— Parish  Priest,  a  book  de- 
voted to  the  human  side  of  a  priest  1.  life. 
wui  go  on  sale  April  13.  It  was  written  by 
Rev.  Le  Boy  E.  McWUllams.  pastor  of  St. 


Michael's  Catholic  Church  here.  In  collabora- 
tion with  Jim  Bishop  of  Teaueck,  author  of 
the  Mark  Bellinger  Story. 

While  the  book  is  largely  about  his  life 
as  a  parish  priest,  a  rich  vein  of  humor  Is 
tapped  by  Father  McWllliams  as  he  recalls 
the  history  of  the  Horseshoe  section  of  Jersey 
City.  It  reaches  back  Into  the  gaslight  sra 
of  the  18801b. 

The  book  mentions  well-known  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Michael's  over  the  years  since 
Father  McWllliams  started  there  as  third 
assistant  curate  In  1918  under  the  late  Magr. 
John  A.  Sheppard.  and  sheds  a  kindly  light 
on  many  Jersey  City  people  and  institu- 
tions. 

BOOK  HAS  SO.OOO  WOBBS 

The  book  is  an  autobiography  and  wf; ' 
written  from  memory  by  the  priest.  It  tooA 
him  more  than  3  months  to  prepare,  and  its 
80.(XX)  works  cover  356  printed  pages.  The 
McOraw-HllI  Co..  New  Tork.  U  publishing 
it. 

Being  assigned  to  writs  the  book  came 
about  through  an  article  written  for  the 
Sign,  a  Catholic  magazine,  by  Jim  Bishop, 
detailing  an  average  day  in  the  life  of  a 
priest. 

McOraw-Hlll  had  been  looking  for  an  au- 
tobiography of  an  average  parish  priest  for 
the  last  10  years  to  counteract  misunder- 
standings about  the  church  and  the  priest- 
hood.  Father  McWllliams  said.  Before  se- 
lecting him  they  had  been  considering  two 
other  priests,  one  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
the  other  at  New  Orleans,  La.  However,  they 
were  eliminated  because  they  represented 
bilingual  parishes,  he  said. 

TXSTUCOiriAI.   njUTNSD 

On  the  eve  of  the  first  sale  day  of  the 
book,  the  event  will  be  celebrated  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  in  honor  of  Father  McWll- 
liams at  the  Jersey  City  armory.  Arch- 
bishop Boland  of  Newark  will  preside  and  the 
more  than  1.000  persons  attending  will  in- 
clude 50  moQislgnora  and  700  of  the  clergy. 

Father  McWllliams  was  born  in  Pateraon 
69  years  ago  in  a  house  on  Pearl  Street.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  James  and  Henrietta 
Hall  McWllliams.  HU  mother  was  an  Kpis« 
copalian  and  came  into  the  Roman  CathoUe 
Church  upon  his  ordination  December  31. 
1918. 

After  his  ordination  at  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Seminary,  then  at  South  Orange, 
he  was  assigned  to  St.  Michael's.  He  was 
appointed  pastor  when  Rev.  William  Griffin, 
pastor,  was  consecrated  aiixiliary  bishop  of 
the  Newark  diocese  in  1988. 


It  the  Daofer  Fackf  Thk  CMBfay  Froa 
the  Power  Granted  the  UMted  NatMM 
To  Be  Feared? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  W  OSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  BUROICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  favored  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  were  instrumental  In  having 
it  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  who  have  supported  It  since 
have  assured  the  people  of  the  United 
States  time  and  again,  by  radio  and  in 
print,  that  there  is  nothing  about  the 
treaty  and  no  authority  contained  In  it 
Which  will  in  any  way  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  One  radio  speaker  of  national 
reputation  said  recently  over  the  air  tha' 
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the  action  of  thorn  who  say  there  Is  dan- 
ger to  our  Constitution  and  laws  aristog 
from  the  approval  of  the  Charter  is  silly 
and  ridiculous. 

My  authority  for  saying  that  this  is 
not  a  silly  and  ridiculous  fear  is  con- 
tained In  a  speech  made  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  at  Louisville.  Ky., 
April  12.  1952.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Ehilles 
said: 

The  treaty-making  power  is  an  extraordi- 
nary power  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make 
international  law  and  also  they  make  domes> 
tic  law.  Under  our  Constitution  treaties  be- 
come the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Itiey 
are  Indeed  more  supreme  than  ordinary  laws, 
for  congressional  laws  are  invalid  if  they  do 
not  conform  to  the  Constitution,  whereas 
treaty  law  can  override  the  Constitution. 
Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  powers  away 
from  the  Congress  and  give  them  to  the 
President;  they  can  tats  powers  from  the 
State  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  or  to  some  international  body,  and 
they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the  peo- 
ple by  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Righta. 


FBI  Tries  To  Trace  Writer  of  Nixoa 
Saear  Letters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CALtTOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINas.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 

Angeles  Times  on  February  10. 19&3.  car- 
ried an  article  by  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Warren  B.  Francis,  describing 
the  smear  attack  aimed  at  Vice  President 
NnoN  during  the  presidential  campaign 
last  year. 

Mr.  Francis'  article  outlines  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Sena- 
tor B/uiKCTr,  of  Wyoming: 

The  article  follows: 
FBI  Tubs  7V>  Tmox  Wum  or  Htxam  Smkak 

Lrrrxas — Sxmatobs  fiKirs  Txstucokt  Fiu 

TO  iMQnrawM 

(By  warren  B.  Francis) 

Waskimotoiv,  ft/bniMTj  9. — The  Justice  De- 
partment today  was  Investlgstlng  the  au- 
thorship of  spurious  letters  designed  to  prove 
that  Vice  President  IftxDif  took  money  from 
the  oU  Industry  while  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

An  apparent  long-range  smear  campaign 
against  Nixon  has  been  referred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  as  the  result  of 
a  eloeed-door  Inquiry  by  a  Democrat-con- 
traUed  Senate  Elections  Suboommlttssw 

raosEcunoN    xxrrcxiD 

Bventtml  proseeotton  of  persons  waging  a 
oharacter-aasaaslnation  drive  against  Nizon 
was  expected  in  congressional  circles. 

The  S3nate  Elections  Committee  has  re- 
ferred a  voluminous  file  of  testimony  about 
smear -Nixojf  letters  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, according  to  Senator  Babbsit,  Repub- 
lican, of  Wyoming,  chairman  of  a  suhoom- 
mlttee. 

The  Barrett  subcommittee  acted  on  the 
strength  of  Information  gathered  by  a  pre- 
vious group  dominated  by  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  object  of  the  FBI  Investigation  is  to 
pin  down  authorship  of  a  phony  letter  on 
Union  Oil  Oo.  stationery  saying  that  NnoN 
was  due  to  receive  mors  than  $88,000  from 
the  oil  Industry  In  1980.  the  year  hs  ran  for 
tl\e  Senate. 


MAOABOfS  aancia 

The  disclosure  that  the  FBI  had  been 
ordered  to  carry  on  the  Investigation  came 
in  the  wake  of  a  disclosure  by  Look  magazine 
that  the  conununication  assailing  Nixoif's 
Integrity  already  has  been  proven  a  forgery. 

In  a  summary  of  the  campaign  to  smear 
Nnofr,  the  magazine  says  "docimientary  evi- 
dence" of  NncoM's  asserted  corruption  may 
cause  serious  trouble  for  the  Callfomian's 
••tormentors." 

The  magazine's  lengthy  review  of  the  ef- 
fort to  undermine  public  confidence  in  NnoM 
said  that  President  Tmttuui  directly  partici- 
pated in  the  smear  campaign.  It  named 
CX)Iumnlst  Drew  Pearson  and  two  news- 
papers, the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
New  Tork  Post,  as  playing  leading  parU  ia 
the  still -contlntUng  attempt  to  discredit  the 
Vice  President. 


two  racxs  or  pa 

The  latest  sensation  revolving  arotuid  Nn- 
OK  grows  out  of  two  pieces  of  paper  that 
were  mentioned  In  whispers  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

One  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  H.  W. 
Sanders,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Unkm  OU  Oo..  to  Franklyn  Waltman.  Jr.. 
puMlc  relations  director  of  Sun  Oil  Oo.  The 
second  letter  which  reportedly  transmitted 
a  photostatic  copy  of  the  fraudiUent  Sand- 
en  communication  allegedly  was  sent  by  a 
Los  Angeles  public  relations  man  to  a  New 
Tork  public  relations  man. 

The  names  of  the  public  relations  men 
have  not  been  disclosed,  but  Look  said  the 
Callfomlan  "was  not  Mamed  for  this  sordid 
incfdent." 

The  Caltfomian  is  described  as  having 
handled  advertising  for  the  Republicans  on 
many  occasions.  The  New  Tork  man,  as  far 
as  could  be  learned,  never  has  figured 
prominently  in  oil  industry  or  political  af- 
fairs. 

AUSSEMXIfT  WORD 

Senator  Babkktt  said  his  subcommittee  has 
unanimously  agreed  with  the  ftn<n»»e*  of  a 
former  group — made  up  of  3  Democrats  and 
1  Republican — that  the  papers  have  been 
forged. 

BABBrrr  added  "the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI  have  been  requested  to  review 
and  analyse  the  evidence  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  confidential  3-month  investiga- 
tion." Babbrt.  who  received  help  in  his 
campaign  from  Nixok,  commented.  "The  use 
of  forged  docximents  In  political  campaigns 
is  a  vicloiu  offense.  We  are  confident  that 
the  person  or  persons  responsible  wUl  be 
apprehended  and  In  the  event  of  the  exist- 
ence of  violations  of  Federal  or  State  crimi- 
nal statutes  that  they  will  be  qtaedUy 
prosecuted." 

tnXOBT's    COMMXMT 

The  Justlee  Department  had  no  comment 
beyond  saying,  "The  matter  is  under  study," 
while  NixoM  said  only  "the  article  (In  Look) 
speaks  for  itself;  it  tells  the  whole  story  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say." 

The  photostatie  copy  of  the  ptirpoitsd 
Saadsrs  letter  Indleated  the  Union  Oil  ex- 
ecutive's signatin-e  had  been  Hf feed  from  some 
other  letter  and  transferred  to  a  blank  com- 
pany letterhead  on  which  the  text — abovrt 
HixoN's  receiving  money  from  the  oU  indus- 
try— had  been  written.  The  reproduction  ot 
this  composite  letter  in  turn  is  said  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  New  Tork  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  which  is  said  also  to  -be  a  phony, 
on  the  Los  Angeles  public-relations  man's 
stathmery. 

CoKtllrmlng  the  Look  story  about  the  Sen- 
ate investigation.  Senator  Babbbtt  said  today 
that  documents  examined  by  the  earlier 
enactions  subcommittee— comprising  Sena- 
tors Bbwkikgs,  Democrat,  Missouri;  Hatdem, 
Democrat,  Arizona;  and  Hsndbiuksoit,  Re- 
publlean.  New  Jersey — ^were  given  to  the  New 
Tork  Post  a  few  days  before  the  November 
4  rieetion  by  the  supposed  recipient  in  New 
Tork.    BaaBRT  explalnad  that  the  Toti,  after 


an  Investigation,  r«f rained  from  pnbUsbinf 
the  purported  oorrespondenos. 

Babxxtt  would  not  reveal  the  names  of 
the  Individuals  Involved  or  the  identity  of 
witnesses  heard  by  the  subconunittee  which 
Hennings  headed.  He  did  reveal  that  the 
documents  were  termed  spurious  by  persons 
testifying  at  the  cloeed-door  Investigation. 

IXTTZB  rBAUmTUCMT,  SATS  OIL  KZECDTTVX 

H.  W.  Sanders,  vloe  president  and  treas- 
urer erf  the  Union  OH  Co..  said  here  yester- 
day that  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  his  slg- 
nattirs  was  completely  fraudulent. 

"1  BO  testified  before  a  Senate  commlttss,'* 
Sanders  said. 

Sanders  said  that  the  letter  bor«  what 
looked  like  a  photograph  of  his  signature. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  the  Franklyn  Walt- 
man,  publicity  director  of  the  Sim  Oil  Co., 
to  whom  the  letter  supposedly  had  been 
directed. 

"It  was  purely  a  framed  deal,"  he  said. 

Sanders  commented  that  the  forgers  "did 
a  heU  of  a  good  job." 


Rent  Gmirob  in  New  Tark  SkoaU  B« 
BlaiBtaiMd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  MBw  Toax 

m  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can controlled  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture has  just  announced  its  intention  to 
increase  the  rents  of  tenants  in  New 
Toric  City  and  in  the  State.  Tbe  at- 
tempts of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion in  Albany  to  weaken  the  New  York 
State  rent-control  law  are  a  warning 
of  the  pressure  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
exerted  in  Washington  to  try  to  kill 
Federal  rent  controls.  Federal  rent 
controls  are  scheduled  to  expire  on 
April  30.  1953.  In  the  next  few  weeks 
the  real-estate  lobby  will  undoubtedly 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  prevent  exten- 
sion of  such  controls.  The  Republican 
Governor  of  New  York  and  his  Republi- 
can controlled  legiflatiue  should  be 
severely  criticized  for  taking  steps  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  adequate  rent  protec- 
tion. Thousands  of  families  in  New 
York  including  tbe  Bronx  are  still  facing 
a  housing  shortage  which  requires  them 
to  pay  high  rents  for  quarters  which  are 
far  from  desirable.  They  just  cannot 
find  adequate  low-cost  housing.  An  ex- 
orbitant rent  increase  at  this  time  would 
be  a  personal  tragedy  for  these  families. 

The  Republican  Party  has  once  again 
demonstrated  diat  its  preelection  i»tim- 
ises  were  never  Intended  to  be  kept 
During  the  last  campaign,  the  Republi- 
can nominees  for  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  and  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate promised  the  people  that  they  would 
maintain  a  rigid  and  effective  rent  con- 
trol for  their  protection.  We  know  now 
that  the  Republican  controlled  legisla- 
ture does  not  intend  to  fulfill  those 
promises.  The  behind-the-scenes  deal 
to  liberate  landlords  from  all  State  rent 
control  will  be  sprung  on  the  legislature 
in  its  doting  hours  when  amendments 
and  full  debate  will  be  virtually  impos- 
sible. It  will  permit  substantial  rent  in- 
creases and  decontrol  of  vacant  apart- 
ments.   The  legislators  win  be  forced 
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to  otooMt  MwMn  no  r«nt«Mnlrol  Itili- 
toUon  MAd  )«flil«llon  wht«h  dott  nel 
MDlro)  rtni  T^t  9«opta  wlU  bt  «Mdt 
Um  MlplMi  Ttellmi  of  «  ooniBtrooy  to 
imtn  ronto  (or  Iht  iMntftI  of  Iht  ro«l> 
Htoto  toMy. 

I  Ml  BltMitf  to  know  Ihol  tht  tetor* 
MU  of  Iht  Nih  Now  York  Itoto  nno- 
torttl  dialrloV  tm^Md  wtU\tn  my  own 
lonimilonil  dteirtoli  mo  bttni  m  yIi* 
oroMily  iMTOtootod  by  our  Now  York  •tow 
Nnotor,  John  J,  Donovtnv  Al  o  rootnl 
mMltnt  of  our  oontUlutnu^  hoM  oi  Iht 
TiokOBuok  DtmoenUo  Club  on  Ftbru* 
try  M  IttI,  tl  which  X  wm  prtttnt, 
wt  jotntd  m  tht  protott  tpUnit  tht  pro* 
pottd  action  of  the  Ntw  York  Btott  lle- 
publlotn  eontrolltd  legUltturt  In  lonp- 
plng  the  present  New  York  State  rent- 
control  law.  Senator  Donovan  on  that 
occasion  said: 

Blnc«  th«  Chang*  In  the  national  admlnlt- 
tratlon  In  January  18&3,  this  country  haa 
come  clearly  to  realise  that  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  Party  U  to  remove  all  oontroU. 
of  whatever  nature,  not  only  upon  pricee. 
and  materials,  but  upon  the  services  and  the 
charges  which  constitute  the  bare  necessl- 
tiee  of  everyday  living.  We  have  seen  within 
the  paet  fortnight  the  lifting  of  controls  on 
prlcaa  of  practically  everything  which  we 
either  purchase  In  our  dally  routines,  or  on 
the  materials  which  are  the  necessary  com- 
ponents of  the  articles  of  everyday  usage. 
Through  the  Judicious  use  of  oontrola  of 
prtees,  wages,  materials,  and  services,  the 
Democratic  Party  haa  successfully  enabled 
the  Nation  to  weather  the  threatening  storms 
of  inflation  and  the  spectre  of  national 
bankruptcy. 

'  Basic  In  the  existence  of  any  civilisation 
is  the  need  for  houalng  and  shelter  and  In  a 
metrof)oUtan  area,  such  as  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  In  any  urban  community  of  appre- 
ciable alae,  the  great  majority  of  the  dtl- 
aenry  are  tenants,  persona  who  pay  a  monthly 
or  weekly  sum  for  the  quarters  which  they 
call  home.    In  the  period  of  national  emer- 
gency, the  problem  of  adequately  housing  the 
population  became  an  acute  one,  and  it  waa 
laomedlately  apparent,  once  the  Nation  en- 
tered the  war.  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  eoine  measure  of  protection  for  the 
reat-paying  publle,  who  otherwise  would  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  rapacious  and  greedy 
property  owners.  Intent  only  on  obtaining 
the   largest   possible   retiim   on   their   real 
estate.  Irrespective  of  their  original  invest- 
ment or  of  the  needs  of  the  tenant  public. 
Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  apparent  that  public  protection  for 
the  rent-paying  public  was  necessary,  the 
national    adnUnlstratlon,    under    President 
Roosevelt  provided  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  national  rent  control  which  protected 
the  tenant,  while  at  the  same  time,  protected 
the    property    rights    of    the    landowners. 
Without  this   wise   and   far-seeing  step,   it 
cannot  be  denied  that  chaos  would  have  re« 
suited  through  the  actions  of  the  people  who 
controlled  the  Nation's  realty.    Here  In  New 
York    City,    the    Democratic    City    Council 
passed  the  Sharkey  law.  which  at  once  pro- 
vided for  controls  In  the  metropolitan  area 
and    which    adapted   the   principle   of  rent 
ctmtrol  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  great  city 
like  New  York. 

Shortly  after  Federal  rent  control  went  into 
effect  In  1943,  It  became  apparent  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  realty  market  been 
kept  on  a  basis  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
While  serving  in  the  Federal  prosecutor's 
office  in  New  York  City,  I  personally  handled 
cases  wherein  rapacious  landlords  sought  to 
obtain  bonuses  of  $1,600  and  $2,000  for  the 
rental  of  a  sso-a-month  apartment,  preying 
on  the  needs  of  the  returning  serviceman  or 
reoenUy  relocated  defense  worker.  From  this 
peraonal  esperlence  in  handling  violations 
of  the  prloe-control  laws  over  a  4-yaar  period. 


I  fee)  qxMllfled  to  say  that  no  en*  tealrel 
f«i  M  smosntMl  M  u»ai  on  Dm  real  eeUtafs, 
ant  llbsytoe,  m  no  one  belt  was  tbls  eoaWo4 

Aa  wt  to  Mtw  Ytrb  are  aU  aware,  toe  eta« 
%ol  of  tot  rtai  illualltn  pigieO  tolo  toe 


btAii  tt  toe  btoie  autownuet  itnt  •  itave 
Mt.  iMMMAtalely  ahtr  tot  titaUtn  m  tot 
ilato  Ttiaptruy  Meat  OtaMaiwIta*  uaier 
RtpubliMo  auiptttt«  U  btHAt  ai  ton  ap« 
paital  thai  ntpi  wtrt  bttof  labta  la  wtabtH 
tot  ttairtto  livt  laeieatM  it  toe  laH01evOe» 
aab  la  ievetop  imw  meant  aai  meiheOe 
Wherety  lenante  weulO  to  eompeUed  to  pay 
artiltUonat  rem,  Theee  effoiu  HtwarO  iwMeti* 
lh|  rent  controls  reaebetf  ihttr  oUmai  la 
IMl  when  the  eo-ealieo  lleOoldrlek  real 
lawa  were  peseed.  The  |redual  result  or  this 
Isglslstloa,  Jammed  through  the  Ksw  Yorh 
Stat*  Legislature  by  a  heavy  Rspublloan  ma« 
Jority  and  signed  by  a  llepubllcan  Oovernor, 
was  to  Immediately  inereaa*  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  controlled  rentals  in  New 
tork. 

Not  content  with  the  Increased  income 
granted  to  landlords  by  the  Stat*  rent-con- 
trol laws  of  1951,  the  Republican  Stat*  ad- 
mlnlratratlon,  bolstered  by  additional  ma- 
jorltiee.  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
and  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
sympathetic  Republican  national  adminis- 
tration, set  out,  even  before  the  1983  leglala- 
ttire  convened,  to  devise  waya  and  means  of 
increasing  the  rent  burdens  of  the  tenants  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  first  step  in  furtherance  of  the  Re- 
publican plan  to  foist  rent  increases  on  the 
people  of  New  York  came  in  the  appointment 
of  D.  Mallory  Stephens,  of  Brewster  and 
New  York  City,  as  the  chairman  of  the  State 
temporary  rent  commission.  Mr.  Stephens, 
who  had  retired  in  December  19S2  as  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  wiays  and  means  com- 
nUttee  of  the  New  York  SUte  Assembly, 
after  36  years  in  the  legislature,  had  long 
been  the  voice  of  big  business  in  the  halls 
at  Albany.  The  Stephens  commission,  while 
purpmrting  to  be  bipartisan  in  nature,  is 
actually  a  rubber-stamp  organization  of  the 
State  Republican  administration,  having  for 
Its  principal  purpose  the  development  of 
legislation  which  will  permit  the  landlords 
to  obtain  a  greater  return  on  their  inveet- 
ment,  with  scant  regard  for  the  overwhelm- 
ingly great  majority  of  tenants  who  will  b« 
affected  by  the  amended  laws. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Stephens 
commission,  to  #hom  I  have  spoken  at  great 
length,  have  told  me  that  the  meetings  of 
the  commission,  so-called  public  hearings 
and  other  conferences  which  have  taken 
place,  reeemble  the  people's  courts  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  Insofar  as  permit- 
ting either  the  voices  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers to  be  heard,  or  In  seriously  giving  heed 
to  the  needs  of  the  tenant  public.  The  aim 
of  the  Stephens  commission,  as  mentioned 
above.  It  primarily  and  solely  to  assist  the 
landlord  in  obtaining  a  better  percentage 
while  giving  lip  service  to  the  purely  ab- 
stract theory  of  protecting  the  tenants. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  situation  which 
faces  the  tenanu  in  New  York  State  today 
is  simply  this,  and  I  base  my  observations 
on  conferences  with  members  of  both  partiee 
In  both  hoiues  of  the  legislature,  with  civic 
and  political  leaders,  newspaper  men  and 
rank  and  file  representatives  of  landlord 
and  of  tenant  organisations:  Tlie  Stephen* 
commission  would  announce  an  aeroae-the- 
board  Increase  of  a  fairly  substantial  natxir*. 
possibly  16  or  ao  percent  over  existing  rent 
ceilings.  After  this  brash  announcement 
had  created  sufficient  furore  in  the  public 
press  and  other  means  of  publication.  Oov- 
ernor Dewey,  who,  in  the  considered  opinion 
of  everyone  at  Albany,  la  preparing  to  run 
for  either  the  Senate  or  the  prealdency, 
wo\ild  step  in  to  the  picture  and  assimilng 
the  role  of  the  hero  or  the  champion  of  the 
tenant's  rights,  would  call  a  halt  on  the  bold 
propoeals  of  the  Stephens  commisalon,  at  the 
aam*  time  propoeing  aom*   middl*   cours* 


•umttfiaadlv  asa^lahls  ia  Isadlosd  and  leaaal 
alike,  which  course  would  actually  he  the 
one  whieh  the  HepubUean  llate  admla* 
tsirailoa  had  in  mind  trtm  toe  ^^y  heiln- 
ulna,  Tblc  waiered*dtwa  loaeenlni  tt  toe 
real  eanirttojiermlliinf  laereaest  tt  tut- 

tortuib  tot  lltpuMltaa*tthlrtUto  lt|UU« 
tort  in  tot  last  raw  daye  tt  toe  eeeilen,  tl 

■utoiAto    fclM^A.   &A  Atoll  m^Amit^A^  AfeMAtlMIt  At   %3ijk 

ff  uiwi   wfwn^  urn  wn^  woi^www  v^w^w  i  vi    ^n    ^vw 

lefMallye  prteeee  HUld  lell  ytu,  tl  tt>Md 
to  pttilhle  ter  toe  Kepuhllean  maJorlly  it 
ptM  lawe  laalnt  toe  air  and  sunitihl,  lo 
ireal  is  toe  eontuslon  allendani  on  toe 
emsinf  dsys  ot  the  icgitlstlve  session. 

What  esn  h*  tfot\s  to  offset  this  obvious 
raid  upon  the  r«eouross  of  ths  r*nt>payli\| 
public  of  New  York?  t  have  one,  and  only 
on*  proposal  and  It  Is  simpls  and  baate. 
Sine*  It  is  obvloua  that  ths  proposals  to 
incrcsss  rents  In  New  Tork  ar«  merely  at- 
tempts to  curry  favor  with  the  landed  and 
vested  IntcreaU  which  th*  lUpublieans  rep- 
reeent,  and  since  the  entire  project  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Republican  governor  of 
New  York,  who  controls  absolutely  the  Re- 
publican bloc  in  the  laglalatur*.  and  who, 
as  m*ntlon*d  sbov*  is  politically  ambitioua 
for  national  office,  the  tenant*  of  N*w  York 
City  and  New  York  Stat*  ahould  flood  th* 
*x*cutlv*  offic*  at  th*  oapitol  In  Albany 
with  proteeta  against  this  dastardly  attempt 
to  increase  the  tenants'  burden.  Only  if  the 
Oovernor  can  be  made  to  undersUnd  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  public  Is  opposed 
to  any  increase,  and  only  if  the  Oovernor 
can  be  shown  that  his  own  future  political 
fortunee  will  be  adversely  affected,  will  any 
result  be  obtained.  Oovernor  Dewey  wanta 
to  be  president  in  1966  or  at  the  latest  in 
1960.  Oovernor  Dewey  controls  the6teph*n* 
conunlssion  and  the  Republican  Stat*  l*gla- 
latxu^.  The  great  majority  of  people  in 
New  York  are  tenants,  and  it  la  up  to  thi* 
majority  to  let  Oovernor  Dewey  know  that 
he  cant  run  for  preeldent  on  a  landlord's 
ticket  and  be  elected.  It's  iMUy  aa  efaaple 
aa  aU  that. 

I  want  the  people  of  my  senatorial  dlstrteS 
to  know  that  I  will  vigorously  oppose  the 
scrapping  of  the  preeent  rent  laws. 


ne  Port  af  New  Taik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  February  24.  19S3 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Blaine  LIttell  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  22.  1953.  is  most  apropoa. 
The  accurate  and  most  valuable  Infor- 
mation contained  therein  k  Ulimiinat- 
Ing. 
Wht  Is  Poax  Loawo  TSabs?    Canes  Nor  a 

IfAJOa     RSABON RXAL     FACTQMi     AMM     tUtt. 

Ratbb,  Pooe  Pisaa.  Hiom  Rnrr.  Taamc 
(By  BUlne  UtteU) 

The  State  crime  commission's  inquiry  into 
conditions  on  the  New  York  waterfront  has 
served  to  focus  attention  again  on  one  of 

the  biggest  problems  facing  the  city  today 

the  steady  loes  of  trade  to  other  porta. 

So  far  the  effect  of  this  trend  on  the  city 
as  a  whole  apparently  has  been  small,  for 
toimage  carried  in  and  out  of  New  York's 
vast  port  has  actually  increased.  Thirty 
years  ago,  according  to  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  ttt*  city'*  export*  and  imports, 
eicludlng  trade  with  Canada  via  the  Great 
Lakea.  amounted  to  aa  miUlon  tone.  Last 
year  It  was  around  33  mllUoa.  t* 
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toH  htv  does  toll  eeipaie  witti  alher 
Vnl(*d  atales  portsV  Ths  answer  is  not  en* 
etuAfHini. 

Hm  enitoeerlni  inn  at  liaadevttn  * 
HMtr  did  a  mm  e«iidy_tt  tole  Mh|tel  ttr 
my  TUtir  MMHi  ttm* 


pared  Hew  ttrti  wlto  lit  pHntlyM  ttia^i|« 

laM,  Mthtto  and  Ntw  oMeane. 

THey  tound  toal,  to  toe  ptMtd  IMMI,  tot 
eliy^e  toare  tt  til  ttNton  litdt  handltd  hy 
these  ueris  averafed  tiJ  ptitenv    to  tot 

Itet^l  perled  II  wts  dtwh  le  M.t  pemnw 
Meantine,  ■allUMN  duHai  the  lNI-«  pt* 
ried  lumped  tnm  144  pereeni  to  It  peMsal, 
and  Philadelphia  ittoreassd  trem  t.«  lo  M.l 

psroent. 

Whst  has  eaussd  this  eoaunulnff  diversion 
of  trade  froas  Nsw  York* 

There  ar*  many  rsaaona— railroad  ratss 
which  are  unfavorable  to  New  York;  the 
proximity  of  other  porta  to  new  sourcee  of 
supply:  the  high  ooat  of  occupying  the  city's 
piers,  many  of  which  ar*  antiquatad,  inad*- 
quau  Btructur**;  traffic  delays  reeulting  In 
high  trucking  ooeta  to  shippera.  and  raek- 
•t**rlng,  pllf*rag*  and  suddan  strik**  on  th* 
port's  seo  mil**  at  d*v*loped  waterfront. 

In  the  case  of  Phlladel|^la  and  Baltimor*. 
traffic  has  Increased  iMcause  of  a  Jump  in 
the  handling  of  "wet  cargo" — fuel  oils  and 
gasoline,  not  major  Itenu  In  New  York  traffic. 

Despite  a  wtdeepread  iMllef  that  crime  is 
the  root  of  New  York's  problem,  the  experts 
tend  to  place  It  toward  the  bottom  of  their 
list  of  reasons  for  New  York's  situation.  But 
they  do  not  minimise  the  barm  which  it  has 
done  and  ia  still  doing. 

Walter  P.  Hedden.  director  of  port  devel- 
opment for  the  Port  Authority,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  crime  altuation  ia  a  defl- 
nit*  obetacle  and  a  threat  to  our  fut\ir*. 
And  Edward  F.  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  commlsslooer 
of  the  city's  Department  of  Marine  and  Avi- 
ation, while  noting  that  crime  Isn't  the  No. 
1  cause  of  our  troublee,  emphaaiaee  that  It's 
the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of. 

Apparently  eomething  Is  going  to  be  done 
about  waterfront  crime.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  haa 
called  upon  ite  affillat*.  the  International 
Longshoramen'*  AaaooiatiOD.  to  clean  houe*. 
A  special  committe->  of  the  city  council  la 
studying  legislative  propoeals  designed  to  rid 
the  port  of  crime,  and  the  crime  commission 
la  preparing  a  report  which  Is  s\ire  to  become 
the  basis  for  future  action. 

But  even  if  gangsters  and  thieve*  are 
driven  from  th*  pl*r*.  New  York,  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  will  continue  to  loee  business 
to  other  ports  unless  th*  following  major 
problems  are  eolvwl: 

Railroad  ratca:  They  favor  competiilg  ports 
in  varying  degreea.  Originally  they  were  es- 
tablished to  offset  advantage*  offered  to  ship- 
pers by  the  port  of  New  York,  such  as  supe- 
rior steamship  service  and  lower  ocean  rates. 
Mr.  Cavanaugh  aays  50  percent  of  the  port's 
problem  is  attributable  to  these  rate  dlffer- 
enUaU.  The  Port  Authority  spends  S250.000 
a  year  fighting  rate  casea  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  In  the 
courts. 

Coet  of  occupancy:  New  York  is  the  Na- 
tion's moat  expensive  port.  One  steamship 
operator  reported  recently  that  his  annual 
pier  rental  a  square  foot  was  31  cents  in 
Boston.  27  cente  In  PhUadelphla,  63  cents  in 
Baltimore,  and  ei.38  in  New  York.  Im- 
porters, exporters  and  steamship  companies 
complain  that  loading  and  unloading  chargea 
are  excessive. 

Traffic  congestion:  Many  of  the  streets 
bordering  the  waterfront  were  laid  out  dur- 
ing the  days  of  liorse-drawn  vehlclea.  Tliia, 
together  vrlth  Inadequate  loading  and  un- 
loading faclllUee  at  the  piers  for  today'a  big 
trucks,  causes  severe  traffic  tle-upa  aztd  adda 
materially  to  the  ahlppera'  costs; 

PUr  fadUtiea:  The  Port  Authority  calls 
them  inadequat*.  Many  war*  bxUlt  mors 
than  40  years  ago  when  ahlpa  were  smaller. 
In  New  York  Harbor  thare  ar*  about  170 


berths  In  eommcrelal  steamship  use.  As* 
eordlni  le  the  Perl  AuthoHty,  only  to  at 
thcM  quality  ea  elaai  A  (M,OM  sfuare  teel  el 
thto  am  t  MtaMtoto  toito),  TttottMp- 
m^  toM  It  NMiiey,  and  tot  toitor  Ht  tan  mi 
Mietiiel  to  and  tut  tt  ptri  tot  towtr  Mi 


TiM  toMe  elitWB  toe  peieenlaie  tt  all  ttr« 
el|n«lrade  eaiia  handled  by  the  major  A%* 

itwtOTti  pTtpMtd  oy  wM  edgintww||  nrte  tv 

asa  baaed  ais  saa  aaMnal 


flM  NsptMlhttlly  ttr  itvtrttoi  tot  Wtad 
away  trtm  Ntw  Vtto%  mh  rtelt  pitoiaHli 
Wlto  iwt  Mtittet  tot  ptH  AutotMiy  aii9 
tot  Maitot  and  Aelalton  Dtparimeav 

TIM  Hrl  AutooHiy»  whkto  tpMtltt  a  ntor 
and  a  irato  terminal  in  Brttiilyn»  tortt  pKre 
to  toMMton.  and  a  new  ievelapmenl  at 
wharts  sailed  Pen  Newerfe.  Is  emharhed  on 
a  til  mllliea  port>wide  program  whtoh  eato 
tor  ths  soBstruetlea  ot  ii  new  plere. 

Ths  elty.  which  owns  l«t  plsrs,  tt  of  which 
ar*  ciaas  A.  started  86  montha  ago  a  eeo 
mtUion,  10-year  program  of  new  construe- 
Uon,  rohablliUtion.  Are  pr*v*ntton,  and 
moderniaaUon.  The  plan  callMl  for  nine 
new  piers.  Only  twt>— pier  ft7.  North  Rlv*r, 
and  on*  at  th*  foot  of  seth  8tr**t,  Brook- 
lyn-~hav*  b**n  star  tad.  To  dau  the  city  haa 
apent  aasjat.eefi.  about  haU  of  It  on  the 
two  new  piera. 

To  many  obaervers,  Including  the  Port  Au- 
thority, the  city's  program  is  not  only  be- 
hind schedule,  but  inad*quat*.  TtM**  aam* 
group*  believe  that  the  city's  piers  ahould 
be  taken  over  by  aome  authority  which 
can  build  and  i>lan  independently  of  city 
hall. 

"While  substantial  amounta  of  money 
have  been  spent  both  by  the  city  and  by 
the  lesaeee  of  city  piers,"  says  the  Port  Au- 
thority's Mr.  Hedden,  "none  of  theee  proj- 
ects have  BubsUntlally  increased  the  cargo 
ahed  space  supporting  the  adjoining  ahlp 
borths.- 

Sanderson  h  Porter,  In  their  report  to 
the  crime  commission,  took  a  slightly  differ- 
ent view.  Their  report  said:  "In  our  opin- 
ion, the  conditions  and  arrangement  of  the 
city-owned  piers  and  waterfront  are  not  such 
as  to  handicap  unduly  the  activities  of  the 
port.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  think  con- 
ditions are  aatlsfactory,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  urgency  for  large-scale 
and  rapid  improvement  has  often  been  over- 
streesed." 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  admits  that  the  new  con- 
struction phase  of  the  city's  program  is  far 
behind  schedule.  But,  he  adds,  "we  don't 
need  new  piers  today,"  and  he  Introduces  as 
evidence  the  10  city-owned  piers  which  are 
not  now  rented  to  ahipping  companlee. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  is  preeently  at  odds  with 
the  economy-minded  school  of  thought  in 
the  city  administration  which  holds  that  city 
piers  ahould  not  only  be  self-supporting,  but 
make  money  for  the  city  as  well. 

"The  city  shouldn't  make  one  cent  on  the 
waterfront,"  aays  the  commissioner.  "I  dont 
like  to  use  the  word  'subsidize.'  but  we 
oxight  to  subaidixe  pier  costs  to  the  extent 
that  we  instire  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  shilling  industry  in  this  port. 
We've  got  to  rememlser  that  if  we  dldnt  have 
this  port,  New  York  would  be  Oshkosh." 

If  the  city  Is  not  prepared  to  subsidize,  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  says,  "we  must  seriously  con- 
aider  authority  management."  Of  the  two 
ehoieee.  he  favors  city  ownership. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  does  not,  however,  view  the 
diversion  of  trade  from  New  York  vrith  com- 
placency. 

"If  we  Jtist  hold  our  own,"  he  says.  "weYe 
loat.  We've  got  to  keep  ports  like  Balti- 
more off  balance.  If  they  start  thinking 
that  more  trade  is  going  to  slip  from  New 
York  into  their  hands,  they'll  start  building 
new  facllltlee  to  encourage  that  trend.  We 
mtistnt  ever  let  them  get  encouraged." 

Whatever  happens,  there  is  considerable 
ground  for  the  belief  that  New  York  will 
continue  as  the  country's  biggeet  port. 

"New  York."  saya  Mr.  Hedden.  "has  a  fre- 
quency, regularity,  and  oovarag*  ot  at*sm- 

ahip  aervice  which  no  other  port  can  touch. 

You  Just  can't  beat  It." 
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This  tsbls,  compiled  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  ahows  the  total  ocean-borne 
exports  and  imports,  In  thousands  of  long 
tons,  of  all  United  States  ports  since  183S, 
and  New  York^  share  of  this  total.  The 
figures  do  not  Include  trade  with  Canada  via 
the  Oreat  Lakes. 
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26.4 
318 
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38.4 
43.3 
417 
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33.8 
31.6 
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18.1 


CapL  Ben  Pino 

EXTENSION  OF  REIylARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  RATES 

or  MASSACH  ire«T8 
ZN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVX9 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Capt.  Ben 
Pine,  famous  American  skipper  and 
known  wherever  men  of  the  sea  gather, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Gloucester. 
Mass..  Monday,  February  23 ;  and.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editoria) 
from    the    Gloucester     (Mass.)     Daily 

Times: 

Bin  Pone 

Humbl*  Ben  Pine  waa  one  of  Oloucester's 
most  f amotis  men.  and  his  fame  was  good  for 
Oloucester.  He  stood  for  a  powerful  blend  (^ 
the  essences  of  Oloucester:  fishing,  the  fast 
and  able  schooner,  and  sport. 

For  ao  years  and  more  his  name  was  linked 
with  racing  fishermen.  The  association  cap- 
tured the  ImaginaUon  of  the  public.  Ro- 
mance, beauty,  the  rugged  life  of  fiahermen, 
the  spice  of  competition,  all  aplc*d  lUa  fam*. 
Ban  Pin*  llv*d  up  to  th*  reputation  ho 
gainsd.   He  waa  a  master  at  the  whe*l  and  a 
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tropby  M  BftlUu  Ulmtmtod. 

B*  «M  gMMTOua.  M  many  a  OMui  knows 
troaft  pwonal  «sp*rlcaoe.  H»  knew  th* 
■tnM9i  hunlnaw  of  iMlBg  a  vmhI  ■jent.  and 
tlM  trtalt  Uwt  B«rked  tlw  daily  oondaet  oC 
thiM  odd  occHpatlon. 

His  friendship  with  newspapermen  was  un- 
luual;  he  sought  no  personal  publicity,  but 
h»  did  greatly  enjoy  mutual  Interests.  His 
•portsnsanshlp  found  sympathy  In  leading 
athletes,  too.  With  all  his  acquaintanceships 
outside  of  Gloucester,  be  was  a  real  Olouces- 
terlte,  with  50  years  on  the  waterfront.  | 

Hell  be  missed. 


Land  limitalioBS  of  the  Federal 
RedamatHHi  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF  I 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViS 

Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1878 
Mr.  John  Wesley  Powell,  DirecUn:  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  con- 
cluded: 

A  quarter-section  of  land  alone  will  be  of 
XK>  value.  The  pasturage  It  wlU  afford  will 
not  sulBce  to  maintain  a  herd  that  even  the 
poorest  man  will  need  for  his  support. 

Powell's  suggestion  was  that  the  mini- 
mum land  unit  in  the  arid  West  be  four 
sections. 

In  "Montana,  High,  Wide,  and  Hand- 
some" the  late  Joseph  EUnsey  Howard 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  applying  the 
160-acre  limitation  of  the  Homestead  Act 
to  Montana  amounted  to  buying  a  $1 
tax  for  10  years  on  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Now  in  a  thoughtful  editorial  the  edi- 
tw  of  the  Lewistown  Daily  News,  Lewis- 
town.  Mont.,  has  discussed  the  160-acre 
iimitatlon.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Byerly's  editorial 
of  February  15. 1953: 

Bbpsal    ths    160-Acbc    Rxclaication    Land 
LiBur 

Isnt  It  about  time  that  the  land-limlta- 
tlon  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws,  familiarly  referred  to  as  the  160-acre 
llmttatton,  be  repealed? 

Cheyenne's  Breck  Moran,  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Development  Association,  made  a 
speech  on  this  subject  recently,  and  there 
la  much  Justification  to  his  claims. 

"The  idea  of  land  limitation,  in  reclama- 
tion projects,  rests  prinuirUy  upon  moral 
grounds — the  ideal  of  providing  as  many 
eitlxens  as  possible  with  acreage  of  sxifBeient 
«tse  adequately  to  support  their  famUies. 
owned  by  the  farmers  themselves,  providing 
them  with  comparative  secxirlty,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  independent  lines  of 
thooght  and  CKStion,"  lioran  eKplaised. 

Thin  theory  is  sound  and  deserves  respect. 
OLD  iNjusncx 

However,  one  of  the  gravest  injtistlces  ever 
Inflicted  on  hopeful  men  was  the  160-acre 
Xiomestead  limitation  in  Montana  and  com- 
l>arable  Western  States. 

The  idea  was  the  same  as  in  the  160-acre 
Irrigation  limit.  But  men  Just  couldn't 
znake  it  on  160  acres  ln>  semiarid  Montana, 
and  they  went  broke  by  the  thousands  after 
losing  years  out  of  their  lives  and  enduring 
privation  and  hardships. 


Bere  In  Montana  we  kave  a  somswhat 
similar  altuatloa  In  many  raclamatloa 
protleets. 

lioran.  ^[wakint  In  CaUforaia  and  ualnff 
Wyoming  to  ilhwtrats  his  point,  ssplslnisd 
•sfoUows: 

SKAIX  CHUmC 

*7>own  bere  In  California,  where  tha  land 
bloometh  like  luito  the  rose,  ICO  acrss  looks 
like  a  fairly  big  chunk  of  land.  But  up  la 
Wyonalng  and  the  other  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Great  Basin  States,  where  the  land 
bloometh  like  unto  the  Jer\isalem  crown  of 
thorns.  160  acres  is  a  pretty  meaaly  portion. 
Tet  in  the  light  of  America's  bulging  popula- 
tion the  produce  of  our  lands  U  needed  now 
and  will  be  even  more  greatly  needed  in  the 
future. 

"For  example,  to  develop  even  1  acre  ot 
Irrigated  hay  land  in  our  country  to  provide 
our  cattle  and  sheep  with  the  necessary  win- 
ter feed,  enables  the  use  of  around  40  acres 
nf  grazing  land,  incapable  of  reclamation, 
which  otherwise  would  benefit  only  the  Jack- 
rabbits  and  antelope,"  Moran  continued.  "I 
want  to  stress  this  point :  1  acre  of  reclaimed 
hay  land  in  stock-growing  country  winters 
i  head  of  cattle,  which,  in  turn,  beneficially 
graze  40  acres  of  unimproved  land  during 
the  balance  of  the  year." 

rr  azTAKos 

This  line  of  reasoning  coiild  continue  with 
example  after  example.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  present  160-acre  land  limit 
on  reclamation  projects  in  Montana  and 
comparable  States  Just  isn't  ample  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  So  the  limitation  is 
retarding  rather  than  aiding  development. 

The  Lewistown  Daily  News  would  be  the 
last  to  suggest  that  all  bets  should  be  off, 
and  that  reclamation  should  be  opened  up 
so  that  anyone  could  have  all  the  land  un- 
der water  he  wishes  and  can  finance,  in  such 
projects. 

The  theory  of  limitation  Is  still  sound,  and 
should  be  continued,  but  on  the  basis  of  al- 
lowing enough  land  under  water  to  make  a 
sound  economic  unit — one  which  can  be  op- 
erated efficiently  and  profitably,  while  build- 
ing up  the  country  as  well  as  the  individual. 

So  -what  Is  the  answer?  Breck  Moran, 
speaking  for  the  Wyoming  Development  As- 
sociation, said: 

M  Axx  rr  nt 

"We  think  the  land  limitation  should  be 
modernized  to  make  it  elastic  to  fit  the  situ- 
ation. The  Wyoming  BecUmaUon  Associa- 
tion for  several  years  has  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that,  in  the  case  of  a  reclama- 
tion project  contemplating  the  development 
of  new  land,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  advice  of  the  proper  rttw^-tfig  of  the 
State  In  which  the  project  Is  located,  should 
he  empowered  to  alter  the  acreage  limita- 
tion." 

This  suggestion  isn't  foolproof,  and  there 
would  be  room,  for  political  abuses.  But  the 
idea  and  intent  is  sound.  It  Is  a  definite 
step  in  the  right  direction.  If  handled  cor- 
rectly, it  would  mean  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  Including 
Montana,  and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Action  should  be  taken  now. 

The  160-acre  reclamation  limitation  ahould 
he  changed,  so  that  development  will  be  stim- 
ulated rather  than  retarded. 

Our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress can  be  ot  much  service  by  pointing  out 
the  facts,  and  pressing  for  soiuid.  corrective 
action. 

Mr.  Byerly's  editorial  of  February  15 

was  supplemented  by  the  following  edi- 
torial on  February  22  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: 

COHVnUfATTOK  PKOIC  WASHIMCTOir 

Last  week  the  Lewistown  Daily  News  ran 
an  editorial  lu-ging  that  the  Reclamation 
Bureau's    100-acrs   limit   on   irrigated   land 


riMttM  bs  brovfbt  to  an 


ofWBsd  by  1  a 

and. 

This  week,  oddly  snough.  a  report 
Isassd  from  Wsshiagton  entiUed.  "Miasoari: 
Land  and  Water,  a  Summary  With  Rsoom- 
mendatlons  Prom  the  Report  of  the  Missowl 
Basin  Survey  Commission." 

In  it  the  membsm  of  the  Commission.  In- 
cluding Senators  and  Representatives  from 
both  partifls.  made  recommendations  on  how 
the  development  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley 
should  proceed. 

One  section,  on  which  the  members  were 
in  unaninaous  accord,  referred  to  the  "fam- 
Uy  sise  farm — 160-acre  limit."  Its  reoom- 
mendatlon : 

."The  Commission  believes  that  a  reclama- 
tion farm  should  l>e  of  a  alae  capable  of 
producing  an  income  that  would  adequately 
support  a  representative  farm  famUy  at  a 
living  level  typical  in  the  area.  It  believes 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  reconunen- 
datlon  of  a  board  of  Inquiry  to  reoonunend 
the  desirable  sise  of  farm  unit  and  the  actual 
Identification  of  such  units  Is  more  desir- 
able than  advance  fixing  of  the  units  sub- 
ject to  objection.  The  advisory  committee 
should  consist  of  farmers  in  the  area,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  land-grant  coUeges  of  the 
States  in  which  the  project  is  located,  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

Tnis  is  Interesting,  and  is  exactly  in  Une 
with  the  recommendations  made  in  last 
week's  Dally  News  edltorlaL 

The  Commission.  U  is  obvious,  feels  that 
160  acres  is  not  enough  land  under  irriga- 
tion under  many  conditions  to  make  a  feast* 
ble  fsrm  or  ranch  unit. 

It  believes  that  the  160-acre  limit  should 
be  ended,  and  replaced  with  a  system  where- 
by the  limit  would  be  determined  by  local 
conditions. 

This,  it  seems  to  the  DaUy  News,  Is  sens!- 
ble.  Adoption  of  such  a  program  will  help 
rather  than  hinder  In  the  development  of 
Montana  and  the  reclamation  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  160-acre  limitation 
is  too  rigid  and  inflexible  to  work  under 
all  conditions.  Many  of  us  believe  that 
one  of  the  goals  of  reclamation  should 
be  self-subsisting  family  farms.  In 
some  areas  20  acres,  or  even  less,  may  be 
enough  for  the  support  of  a  family.  In 
other  areas  John  Wesley  Powell's  2,560 
acres  might  be  the  minimum.  In  any 
event,  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  edi- 
torials, a  more  elastic  and  flexible  limi- 
tation seems  to  be  needed. 


Tlie  mi  St*ck  Cow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOSTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pink 
Williams,  of  Caddo,  Okla..  has  forwarded 
to  me  some  original  philosophy  on  the 
old  stock  cow  which  many  stockmen, 
east  and  west,  would  like  to  see.  Here 
It  is: 

Over  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  there  is 
an  old  stocker  cow  fighting  for  survival  on  a 
diet  of  dead  leaves.  Her  calves  have  fur- 
nished great  profits  for  the  bankers,  the 
commission  houses,  the  packers,  the  meat 
markets,  and  the  railroads.  They  have  fur- 
nished food  for  our  tables  and  our  soldiers: 
their  hides  protect  our  feet. 
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Tbs  owner  of  the  QUI  stocfcsr  oow  li  bank- 
nipt  becauss  the  last  ysar's  calf  crop  dIA 
not  fetch  enough  money  to  bsar  Uks  nscss 
•ary  expenses. 

Should  the  old  stocker  eow  loss  hsr  battls 
for  life,  then  her  unborn  calf  will  die  with 
hsr  and  the  people  of  tomorrow  srUI  miss  its 
products  snd  their  profits. 

Don't  presch  eflkrienoy  to  the  rsneher;  that 
Is  the  hell  of  It.  he  has  been  too  elBcient. 
Overproduction  Is  part  of  his  troubles.  An- 
other is  Government  bungling.  Our  stores 
are  chock  full  of  canned  beef  from  the  Argen- 
tine, and  the  Importation  of  beef  from  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  also  add  to  his  troubles. 

While  the  Dnlted  SUtes  is  enjoying  iU 
greatest  boom,  the  rancher  and  the  old 
Blocker  cow  are  fighting  to  survive. 


Prcudcat  Hoovtr  BalaMed  the  Dadf  et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  njJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATXVXS 

Monday.  March  2, 1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  participated  with  my  good  friends  and 
distinguished  colleagues  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KiLBmixl  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BkttsI  in  re- 
cording a  broadcast  for  station  WOOK 
on  the  imminence  of  a  depression.  My 
fellow  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  whom  I  hold 
in  the  highest  esteem,  thought  that  there 
is  little.  If  any,  chance  of  a  period  of 
serious  recession  overtaking  us.  They 
argued  ably  and  I  know  with  sincere 
conviction  that  wltli  a  gradual  approach 
to  the  balancing  of  the  budget  and  with 
the  play  of  a  free  economy  there  were 
no  economic  dangers  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  wished  to  agree  with  them. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  party  line  in 
the  hope  and  prayer  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  our  country.  But  I  had  lived 
through  the  Hoover  administration  and 
had  been  witness  to  the  great  achieve- 
ment, the  balancing  of  the  budget,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  great  depression. 
I  have  the  confidence  that  President 
Eisenhower  is  studying  thoughtfully  the 
lessons  of  that  period. 

For  what  small  worth  It  may  have  as 
the  observance  of  one  who  was  very 
close  to  the  great  depression  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  my  radio 
talk  over  WOOK: 

I  see  too  many  of  the  signs  of  1928  and 
early  1939  to  be  happy  about  what's  ahead. 

It  does  worry  me  thst  most  of  the  advisers 
^surrounding  the  President  are  substantially 
from  the  same  background  as  those  who 
counseled  with  President  Hoover.  I  do  not 
question  their  integrity  or  their  abUity  with- 
in the  limitations  of  their  o-m  normal  activi- 
ties. But  association  in  the  conference 
rooms  of  large  banks  and  large  corporations 
does  not  afford  much  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  deep  understanding  of  human  nature. 

I  have  all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  the 
prosperity  economists,  but  they  are  no  more 
infallible  than  the  engineers  who  every  year 
come  up  with  a  perfect  blueprint  for  flood 
control,  and  the  very  next  spring  Old  Man 
River  makes  monkeys  of  them  all. 

Under  pressure  human  restraints  break. 
When  the  pressure  affects  a  substantlsd  ma- 
jority of  the  people  the  break  in  human  re- 


t-H 


Btratnts  Is  dsvsstatlnff.  Tbs  prospsrlty  sooa- 
omlst.  drawing  his  blueprints  largely  by  a 
Process  of  aftsr-thought,  is  too  apt  to  over- 
look or  to  give  proper  measure  to  this  factor 
of  human  nature.  He  is  not  a  contemporary 
of  the  pressures. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  conditions  that 
Isd  to  the  depression  of  1939,  and  which  ws 
see  parailslsd  today.  We  were  in  a  construc- 
tion t>oom  under  a  condition  of  inflated  costs. 
The  mortage  commitments  snd  tlis  future 
maintenance  costs  and  profits  were  geared 
on  a  permanent  continuance  of  inflated 
rentals.  Some  15  to  25  bUllon  doUars  of  the 
savings  of  our  people  was  taken  from  the 
banks  and  invested  in  real  estate  bonds. 
With  a  lag  in  the  construction  boom,  plus 
other  causes,  the  recession  came  and  then  the 
great  depression.  Of  ooxirse,  tte  inflated 
rentals  did  not  continue,  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments were  defaulted  and  both  equity  hold- 
ers and  bondholders  were  largely  wiped  out. 

Now  here  you  had  two  places  where  human 
nature  was  the  controlling  factor.  In  the 
first  place  the  bankers  were  urging  their  de- 
positors to  mske  the  investment  in  inflated 
real  estate  properties,  either  on  the  equity 
or  mortgage  end,  and  their  motivation  came 
from  the  fact  that  It  was  profitable  busi- 
ness. In  the  second  place,  and  when  the 
craah  came,  and  they  were  threatened  vrlth 
loss  of  their  savings,  or  eviction  from  their 
homes,  the  people,  being  human,  got  panicky. 
When  people  are  in  panic  you  have  a  depres- 
sion which  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
when  old  man  river  goes  on  a  rampage.  Now 
vre  are  descending  from  the  peak  of  the 
present  construction  t>oom.  The  ability  of 
home  purchasers  to  continue  making  the  re- 
quired mortgage  or  purchase  payments  is 
geared  to  their  present  inflated  incomes. 
More  than  that,  tremendous  sums  of  insur- 
ance money  have  gone  into  projects  which 
are  secure  only  if  there  is  a  continuing  abil- 
ity on  the  p«rt  of  home  purchasers  and 
renters  to  pay  according  to  their  commit- 
ments. 

Now  this  need  not  be  alarming.  It  need 
not  be  alarming  if  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  presidential  advisers  a  s\ifllcient  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  There  is  too 
much  ahead  in  the  development  of  science, 
of  machinery,  and  of  knowledge  to  allow 
any  disaster,  if  we  go  ahead  courageously  in 
the  sdvent\ire  at  searching  out  and  reach- 
ing a  new  and  higher  continent  of  prosperity. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  depression  of 
1929  wss  thst  ws  had  developed  a  large 
foreign  trade  without  being  sxifflciently  as- 
siued  that  the  people  in  those  foreign  lands 
could  continue  to  pay  us  for  the  goods  we 
w«e  sending  them.  I  see  in  the  proper 
development  of  point  4  the  avoidance  of  a 
similar  situation.  We  can  avoid  a  depres- 
sion If  we  go  courageoiisly  ahead,  unafraid 
to  venture  into  new  fields,  and  in  the  con- 
fidence that  we  can  help  in  developing  a 
world  economy,  placing  the  scale  of  living 
at  several  times  what  it  is  today.  To  draw 
Iwck  in  cautiousness  and  go  back  to  the  old 
formula  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  balance 
the  budget  and  effect  economies,  thus  build- 
ing a  growing  army  of  unemployed,  is  to 
invite  certain  disaster, 

I  wish  to  emphasize  something  that  every 
American  should  know  today,  and  I  ventm-e 
is  known  to  very  few,  that  in  1929  the  budget 
was  balanced.  That  was  the  great  achleve- 
nwnt  which  was  expected  to  inunortalize  the 
Hoover  administration.  But  the  great 
achievement  wss  washed  even  from  memory 
by  the  great  depression  of  1929.  The  re- 
cession started  and  President  Hoover  started 
to  meet  it  with  a  program  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  Now  those  are  two  flne-soundlng 
words.  Put  them  into  effect  immediately 
snd  with  abruptness,  and  what  foUows? 
The  manufactiuer  is  told  that  he  cannot 
have  the  necessary  line  of  credit  unless  hs 
reduces  production  costs.  The  manufac- 
turer responds  by  sending  in  the  economy 
and  efflcieocj  txffert*.    T^ey  come  up  with  a 


program  for  increasing  the  workload  on  In* 
dividual  worksrs  and  in  reducing  the  total 
ntmiber  ot  smployess.  This  results  In  people 
being  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  when 
ths  unemployed  seek  other  jobs  with  other 
companies  they  find  that  there  are  none  to 
be  had  for  the  reason  that  a  slmUsr  condi- 
tion exists  with  all  ths  other  oompsnisfc 
Then  we  have  panic. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  President  Elsenhower 
can  meet  and  solve  the  great  problems  that 
confront  him.  I  am  fearful  that  he  cannot 
if  he  depends  too  exclusively  upon  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  place  the  blueprints  of  the 
economists  in  priority  to  the  experiences  of 
mankind.  If  we  go  courageously  ahead,  our 
people  inspired  by  the  great  adventure  in 
reaching  higher  helghU  of  prosperity,  we  will 
avoid  the  depression  that  is  Inevitable  if  we 
continue  giving  more  thought  to  balancing 
the  budget  than  in  preventing  the  growth 
of  an  army  of  unemployed. 


Address  by  Senator  Alexander  Wfley  Be- 
fore tkc  American  Assodntion  for  tke 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  ooKirscricxJT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
noon  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearhig  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Alxxandkr 
WiLrr.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  at  a  limcheon 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  at  the  Sboreham 
HoteL 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  ronarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and.  as  I  listened,  I  felt  proud 
that  such  a  man  heads  the  highly  im- 
portant Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Particularly  outstanding.  In  my  opin- 
ion, were  his  references  to  the  multi- 
farious peoples  who  immigrated  to 
America  and  the  pride  which  they  bear 
in  their  hearts  for  their  country. 

I  am  a  first  generation  American  my- 
self, and  I  for  one  have  come  to  know 
the  blessings  of  our  land.  Tndy,  ours 
is  the  land  of  opportunity,  of  vistas  un- 
limited, for  each  and  every  one.  From 
my  humble  beginnings,  I  have  risen  to 
election  to  one  of  the  most  important 
legislative  bodies  in  the  world  and  have 
been  honored  with  membership  on  the 
important  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

A  land  where  such  opportunity  pre- 
vails inspires  pride  and  love  and  a  will 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  cherished 
heritages. 

Because  Senator  Wiunr  has  so  elo- 
quently ouUined  how  we  can  best  keep 
our  freedom  by  woriung  through  the 
U.  N.,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
in  full  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcobo: 

What  thx  Sknatk  Can  Do  To  Hjblp  Axxsica's 
Roue  or  LSAOZSSHXP  nr  rax  UHTrsD  Nations 

It  is  a  pleasiu-e  and  a  privUege  to  appear 
before   your   organization   today. 

The  theme  of  yoxir  conference  "United 
States  Responsibility  for  World  Leadership" 
is  indeed  an  excellent  one. 


MM) 
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•mx  Koar  ■■coick  uBBTRcmss 

Certainly,  there  exists  no  greater  cbaReng* 
on  the  world  scene  today  than  for  the  United 
States  firmly  to  demonstrate  its  sense  of 
rcsponslfolltty  as  the  leading  nation  of  earth. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  become  an  ever  more 
effective  lighthouse  to  the  world,  a  light- 
house radiating  forth  sound  ideals,  sound 
values  to  all  the  peoples  of  earth. 

It  ts  up  to  us  to  set  an  example  here  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  mxist  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  the  honest  may  repair — a  standard 
of  unity  at  the  water's  edge,  a  standard  of 
brotherhood,  of  progress  and  of  plenty. 

WX    HAVK    wo   ALIXSMATIVX   TO    T  EIHWWHIP 

If  we  are  to  be  adequate  to  our  responsi- 
Mllty.  wc  must  recognize  that  In  oaiot  at 
fact,  we  of  the  United  States  actually  have  no 
altcmatlve  whataoever   In  this  challenging 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  realities  in  any 
comer  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  today  there 
Is  no  unimportant  ooxintry  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  land — however  small,  however 
remote,  however  sparsely  i>opulated — whose 
fate  does  not  interest  and  concern  us. 

Wherever  freedom  Is  imperiled,  that  la 
where  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility. 
And  tieedom  Is  Imperiled  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  A  vacuum — political,  military,  eco- 
nomic, psychological — can  exist  nowhere,  or 
the  forces  of  aggression  will  fill  that  vacuum. 

woau>  la  urrxaaKLATXD 

The  wtoole  werid  has  become  iutei  related. 
Every  nation  Is  in  every  other  nation's  back- 
yard. 

Here  In  this  country,  domestle  aflairi  and 
tartiga  affair*  have  become  IndlMOlubly  loi- 
tertwlned. 

What  we  do,  for  example.  In  halting  infla- 
tion affects  not  )ust  160  million  Americans 
but  the  3  billion  people  of  earth. 

What  we  do  on  other  subjects  constitutes 
aews  of  utmost  ooasequence  in  Karachi,  lb 
Johannesburg,  tn  Rio,  in  Tokyo,  in  Berlin. 

WASaXMROM  AMD  T7.  If .  nrTBUUtLATSD 

So,  too,  the  United  Nations  stage  in  Ne«r 
Tork  is  Interrelated  with  the  congrssslonAl 
stsge  here  in  Washington. 

Day  after  day,  one  can  see  the  reciprocal 
effects  of  action  In  each  body. 

The  U.  N.  taJcss  some  action  in  New  Tork, 
and  there  are  repercussions — good  or  bad— 
In  Washington. 

Congress  takes  some  action  in  Washing- 
ton, and  there  are  repercussions  in  New  Tork 
and  throughout  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Thus,  there  is  a  constant  flow  at  ideas, 
or  personnel,  and  of  mutual  activities  on 
both  stages.  Just  as  there  is  between  Wash- 
ington and  every  other  major  center  of  the 
world. 

oxiruM  dATiON  or  szd  lies  vrai. 

Looking  at  the  U.  N.  stage.  I  should  like 
to  say  at  this  point  that  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  like 
myself,  have  been  gratified  by  the  forth- 
right action  already  taken  by  our  United 
States  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  I 
refer  to  bis  boldly  pointing  the  finger  of 
guilt  for  the  Korean  war  on  the  Kremlin, 
his  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  his  denoxuic- 
Ing  the  \intrutii8  voiced  by  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Vlshinsky  and  his 
cohorts  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  U.  N. 
as  a  propaganda  sounding  board  for  vlllflca- 
tion  and  slander  against  this  country  and 
its  allies. 

For  too  long.  I  believe,  did  the  Russians 
have  the  initiative  at  the  U.  N.  and  else- 
wiiete  in  the  psychological  war  against  free 
men. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  to  hurl  the  lies 
back  into  their  teeth  and  to  brand  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  for  jjreclsely  what 
they  are. 


■ZS7ECT   BLUM  I'NKSS,    WOT 

The  Soviet  Union  ts  not  impreased  by 
diplomatic  niceties  or  pussyfooting. 

It  regards  with  utter  contempt  an  oppo- 
nent who  does  not  have  enough  strength  of 
character  to  speak  up  boldly  for  himself  and 
protect  his  own  Interests  in  the  psychologi- 
cal war. 

I  do  not  mean  that  I  want  to  see  the  U.  N. 
beconw  a  verbal  boxing  arena  in  which  In- 
creasingly violent  epithets  are  hxirled  back 
and  forth.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
U.  N.     Constructive  action  is  its  purpose. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  in  calling  names 
as  such.  I  recall  that  Abe  Lincoln  cnce  said 
in  effect  that  "when  a  man  started  to  get 
down  to  calling  names,  he  showed  he  had 
a  pretty  poor  case  on  the  Iseues." 

But  neither  do  I  believe  that  we  should 
lurever  take  it  on  the  chin.  I  don't  believe 
that  we  should  couch  our  public  statements 
in  such  supersophistlcated  gobbledygook 
that  the  humblest  'peasant  cannot  under- 
stand precisely  what  we  mean  in  the  re- 
motest village  of  the  most  distant  continent. 

We  must  communicate  our  ideas  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  with  vigor,  with  sim- 
plicity, with  directness,  with  frankness,  and 
with  continued  utter  devotion  to  the  truth. 

BOW  TBX  SENATE   CAN   FXOVIDX  LXAOEBSHIP 

Now,  I  should  like  to  answer  the  specific 
question  posed  in  our  theme  today  in  the 
following  way: 

First,  the  Senate  can  help  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  United  Nations  by  tr\ily  under- 
standing the  United  Nations — tu  organisa- 
Uon,  its  procedures,  its  successes,  its  limita- 
tions,   its  chronic    problems. 

For  too  long,  I  believe  that  there  have 
been  some  folks  in  the  Congress  and  a  great 
many  of  the  American  people,  who  have 
failed  to  tthdersUnd  this  llact:  The  United 
nations  Is  simply  a  mechanism. 

As  a  mechanism,  it  can  become  an  instru- 
mentality for  good  or  evil,  the  way  an  auto- 
mobile can  become  an  Instrument  for  health 
and  hf.pplness,  for  sconomic  wsU-belng.  or 
an  Instrument  for  sslf-destructlon. 

L3t  me  make  myself  quite  clear: 

The  United  Nations  Charter  rcpreeenis 
the  noblest  Ideals  which  men  have  held  in 
all  recorded  time. 

The  U.  N.  Itself  has  great  potenUalitles  for 
reallBlng  man's  age-old  dreams  of  peace, 
progress,  and  plenty. 

But  as  a  mechanism,  the  United  Nations 
can  achieve  those  potentiallUes  or  it  can 
become  another  flop  on  history's  pages. 

wnx  n.  w.  MucBxss  ruutii.  ixrrm  and  sFtarr? 

It  all  depends  on  how  the  representatives 
of  the  60  member  nations  operate  the  mecha- 
nism, how  we — you  and  I — and  the  people  of 
60  nations  who  are  in  the  driver's  seat 
choose  to  drive  it. 

Will  we  give  to  It  the  devotion  necessary 
to  achieve  its  results?  Will  we  be  willing  to 
make  reasonable  compromises  without  aban- 
doning principles,  or  will  each  nation  self- 
ishly seek  its  own  advantage? 

In  sum.  the  Senate  miist  not  make  the 
United  Nations  mechanism,  as  such,  a  fetish. 

It  must  not  go  overboard  in  pessimistically 
assuming  that  because  a  monkey  wrench 
has  been  thrown  into  its  works  repeatedly 
by  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  U.  N.  has 
"failed."  Of  coiu'se.  It  has  not  failed.  It 
has  achieved  great  success  in  many  fields, 
but  It  Is  still  an  Infant,  still  struggling  after 
7  short  years  to  achieve  that  which  men 
have  been  striving  to  create  in  20  long  cen- 
turies— endiuing  peace. 

And  so.  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
requires  patience;  it  requires  understanding; 
It  requires  sympathy. 


CONTUHUCB   AOaODATS  miAMCS 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  understanding, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can  help 
provide  leadership  for  the  United  Nations 
by  continuing  adequately  to  fulfill  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  U.  N.  and  of  Its  member 
bodies. 


We  at  the  United  States  have  never  shrunk 
back  before  our  financial  obligations,  either 
for  the  U.  N.  itself,  or  for  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, or  for  its  special  operating  programs, 
like  Korean  rehabltitatlon.  Palestine  refugee 
relief,  etc. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  personally 
to  serve  on  the  Negotiating  Committee  In 
soliciting  funds  from  the  various  member 
nations  for  these  various  operating  pro- 
'grams. 

I  am  aware  of  the  financial  difficulties 
facing  a  great  many  of  these  countries.  But 
I  respectfully  point  out  that  *.he  United  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  cairy  a  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  financial  load  In  the  U.  N.  and 
Its  programs. 

KXGIOMAL  PACTS  aXQUnC  CONTINUCD  ADHKSKNCS 

A  third  basic  way  by  which  the  Senate  can 
contribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations  is  by  continuing  Its  adherence  to  the 
regional  pacts  for  collective  security  which 
are  specifically  provided  for  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  splendid  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  which  merits 
our  continued  devoted  support— economic 
military,  and  political. 

I  refer  to  collective  security  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  which  constltutas  a  vital 
bulwark  of  seciirlty  throughout  the  world. 

Let  the  Senate  not  abandon  Its  faith  In 
these  regional  organisations  which  provide 
pillars  of  strei^th  for  the  United  Nations. 

LCT  VB  WOT  st;ccima  to  "limx  roxzs" 

Fourth,  ths  Senate  can  help  to  provide 
leadership  In  the  United  Nations  by  sofiklng 
to  understand  the  respective  problems  faced 
by  allied  nations. 

You  and  I  know  that  it  is  extremely  easf 
to  t>e  critical  of  this  allied  nation  or  that. 

It  Is  extremely  easy  to  voice, grievances 
which  we  feel  toward  them;  and  It  ls«ex- 
Uemely  easy  for  them  to  voloe  their  griev- 
ances against  us,  e*cb  receiving  applause  la 
his  rsspectlve  country  for  criticising  othar 
countries. 

But.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  la  tbm 
Senate,  as  I  hsve  urged  represeuutlves  of 
other  nations,  that  all  of  us  be  most  careful 
that  we  do  not  allow  the  "little  foxes"  to  de- 
stroy the  vines;  the  "IltUe  foxes "  of  feuds 
and  Jealousies  and  bitterness. 

Let  UM  not  become  embroiled  In  fraternal 
fighting,  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  want  us. 
Let  us  not  give  way  to  pecvlahneas  In  <«»^iii>g 
with  our  friends. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  must 
timidly  shrink  back  from  constructive  criti- 
cism. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  should  fall  to 
point  out  what  we  feel  to  be  errors  tn  their 
activities. 

But  it  does  mean  that  we  miut  prceent 
our  observations  in  a  spirit  of  understanding 
and  of  mutual  good  wiU. 

WOBLO  IS  STIAllf  LB> 

It  is  particularly  important  that  'ws  do  so. 
because  while  this  is  one  world  geographi- 
cally, it  Is  many  worlds  culturally  and  psy- 
chologically. 

Mankind  is  stratified.  Each  nation  existe 
on  a  different  level — economically,  poUtlcaily, 
BoclaUy,  and  yss,  spiritually.  Because  of 
worldwide  l>arrlers  of  langui^e,  religion,  and 
history,  it  Is  very  easy  for  the  "little  foxes" 
to  gnaw  at  the  vines  and  to  destroy  the 
fruit — the  fruit  at  cooperation,  of  unity,  and 
understanding. 

Acnows,  WOT  max  vroam,  wxccssaxt 
Now,  another  way  by  which  the  Senate 
can  contribute  to  leadership  Is  by  stressing 
that  the  United  Nations  can  demonstrate  its 
validity  baslcaUy  by  Its  actions  and  not  by 
mere  words. 

As  I  had  indicated  previously,  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  expert  reports  and  other  study  docu- 
ments which  the  U.  N.  and  its  various  com- 
ponents prepare. 
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(Incidentally.  X  do  however  question 
whether  all  the  docxunentatlon  which  pours 
in  an  u"*"^'"g  stream  of  paper  from  the 
U.  N.  Is  actually  necessary.  I  think  that 
the  doctunentation  can  be  limited  with  re- 
sulting considerable  Improvement  In  the 
U.  N.'s  operations.) 

But,  my  friends,  the  basic  test  of  the  U.  N. 
Is  not  in  its  words,  not  in  its  resolutions  as 
Important  as  they  are.  and  as  important  as 
the  entire  field  of  moulding  world  opinion  Is. 

The  acid  test  of  the  United  Nations  Is  in 
Its  actions. 

An  aggressor  state  does  not  like  to  be  con- 
demned in  resolutions  liefore  the  world. 

But  an  aggressor  state,  particularly  a  Com- 
munist-aggressor state,  laughs  up  Its  sleeve 
when  an  organization  contents  itself  with 
passing  mere  pious  resolutions,  or  when  an 
organization  passes  a  resolution  of  Intent  and 
then  does  not  even  back  It  up. 

iLOnON  OW  UD  CHIWA  MOT  ABmCD  BT 


V.  M. 

I  remind  you,  therefore,  that  a  plenary 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  by  a  vote  of  47  to  nothing 
long  since  passed  an  embargo  resolution 
against  Communist  China  In  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommended  that  every  state 
apply  an  embargo  *  *  *  on  arms  and 
ammunitions  and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petrolevrai.  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  visetul 
In  the  production  of  arms,"  and  asked  the 
nations  to  determine  which  commodities  ex- 
ported from  Its  territories  fall  within  the 
embargo  and  to  apply  controls  to  give  effect 
to  the  embargo.  The  resolution  required 
that  the  Additional  Measures  Committee  be 
Instructed  to  come  up  with  recommendations 
as  appropriate  on  the  general  effectiveness 
of  ths  embargo  and  the  dealrablllty  of  con- 
tinuing, exteadlnf,  or  relaxing  It. 

Now,  my  friends,  is  that  resolution  being 
fulfilled  In  letter  and  sptrtt?  Of  course  not. 
I  ssy  that  so  long  as  a  single  gallon  of  Jet 
fseollne  is  shipped  to  Red  Chins,  so  long  as 
a  single  tire  ttseful  on  a  Oommunlst  truck, 
or  Communist  airplane,  or  any  other  ma- 
chine Is  sent  to  Red  China,  then  the  pious 
words  which  have  been  pesssd  will  bs  re- 
garded as  a  mockery. 

How  can  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives go  to  the  American  people  and 
•sk  their  support  of  the  United  Nations  so 
long  as  there  Is  continued  greedy  trade  with 
the  very  men  who  are  killing  the  sons  of 
our  countrymen  and  the  sons  of  British,  and 
French,  and  South  Korean  nMthers  and  of 
all  the  nations  which  are  participating  In  ths 
struggle? 

Let  not  the  United  Nations  therefore  be 
guilty  of  mere  Up  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


LIT  ouB  9wxaam  do  tkxxb  sbabs 

It  Is  2%  years  since  the  Korean  conflict 
broke  out.  America  has  lost  over  33,000 
flead  tmder  the  U.  N.  flag.  When  you  get  In 
a  fight  and  you  appeal  to  your  friends  to 
support  you  In  that  fight — not  Just  for  janu 
own  interest,  but  for  their  Interest  and  the 
eomnK»n  interest — then  you  can  only  Judge 
your  friends  by  their  actions — by  the  extent 
to  which  they  actually  pitch  in  the  fight. 

You  can  of  course  understand  the  limita- 
tions which  may  prevail  on  your  friends  and 
their  Internal  «*»>»~<t»i  problems,  political 
problems,  and  military  problems. 

Tou  can  understand  their  own  heavy  com- 
mitments. 

But  when  you  personally  are  battling  toe 
to  toe  with  an  enemy,  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  your  friends  to  pitch  In  with  you. 
or  else,  you  will  wonder  Just  how  much 
they  are  really  devoted  to  the  principles  to 
which  you  are  both  supposed  to  be  dedi- 
cated. 

I  say  this  In  an  frankness,  because  I  feel 
It  Is  the  reaction  of  the  American  people 
as  a  whole. 

ZCIX>-App.— M 


GLOBAL  cHxasBoaao  axQuncs  siobal  btkatxct 

Now,  my  friends.  I  have  concentrated  cm 
the  Korean  problem  because  Korea  Is  the 
acid  test. 

It  is  the  basic  stage  on  which  the  U.  N.'s 
success  or  failure  is  being  determined  today. 

However,  I  do  not  want  us  to  »««'?«««*>  that 
Korea  is  the  only  battlefront.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviet  Union  regards  Korea  as  but 
one  block  on  the  global  chessboard.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  like  nothing  better  than 
for  the  United  States  to  t>ecome  so  preoc- 
cupied with  Korea  that  we  take  oiu'  eye  off, 
for  example,  the  critical  situation  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  Middle  East  could  explode  any  day 
and  that  could  result  In  a  complete  unbal- 
ancing of  the  present  world  situation. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  the  United  States  and 
other  freedom-loving  nations  overconunit 
themselves  in  Korea  or  In  Asia  so  that  we 
forget  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Near  East. 

We  do  not  want,  therefore,  to  fall  into  the 
Soviet  trap.  But  neither  do  we  want  the 
Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  bleed  us  indefi- 
nitely in  that  Korean  theater  of  operations. 

It  ts  so  severe  a  drain  as  to  gravely  impair 
our  ability  to  meet  our  responsibilities  else- 
where on  the  global  perimeter. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  reviewed  several 
of  the  ways  by  which  the  Senate  or  for  that 
matter  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
demonstrate  leadership. 

WHAT    COWSTTTUTES    LKAOEBSHirr 

But,  my  friends,  before  we  go  any  further, 
let  us  ask  a  most  basic  question:  What  con- 
stitutes leadership? 

Only  by  answering  that  question  will  we 
know  definitely  how  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  truly  lead. 

Leadership  to  me  Is  tlie  art  of  famishing 
guidance  and  direction.  It  Is  the  art  of  mo- 
bilizing the  greatest  talents  of  men.  so  that 
they  may  in  turn  achieve  certain  ends. 

Leadership  doss  not  consist  of  command  - 
Ing. 

We  In  the  Senate  should  not  and  do  not 
have  any  idea  of  commanding  the  50  other 
members  of  the  U.  M.  Unlike  the  Russians, 
we  dont  believe  la  ordering  men  about  as 
slsves  or  puppets. 

Rather,  we  believe  In  cooperation  and  part- 
nership and  teamwork.  We  believe  that  the 
U.  N.  is  an  organization  of  equal  states  and 
that  each  member  state  is  entitled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  whole.  We  believe  that  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  a  nation  of  160  mil- 
lions, because  we  happen  to  be  the  richest 
Nation  on  earth,  does  not  entitle  us  to  order 
about  any  other  nation.  Bather  it  gives  us 
a  q>ecial  responsibility. 

LEAOBBSHIP   ttJfWX  BZ  OOWSTBOCTIVB 

The  real  leader  moreover  is  the  man  who 
biases  new  constructive  trails  for  himself 
and  his  fellows.  But  he  does  not  ignore  the 
constructive  lessons  learned  In  the  past. 

Be  is  a  man  who  does  not  live  In  Mie  out- 
moded ruts  of  the  past.  Rather  he  Is  one 
who  lives  by  the  great  landmarks  of  the  past. 
He  Is  a  man  who  realizes  that  with  the  help 
and  direction  of  the  Almighty,  his  work  can- 
not fall. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history.  Look  to 
the  great  leaders  of  the  past — Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  George  Waahlngton,  among  others. 
They  had  this  great  hunger  for  spiritual 
guidance.  They  sensed  their  own  need  for 
light  that  they  might  be  adequate. 

The  Master  ^fmt^u  said.  "I  of  mine  own 
self  can  do  nothing;  It  Is  the  Father  who 
worketh  within  Me." 

So,  we  as  individuals  cannot  really  accom- 
plish anything  lasting  unless  we  recognize 
that  man  Is  basically  a  thing  of  the  spirit, 
and  If  be  would  lead,  he  must  lead  with 
Ugbt  tram  within. 


XaOATZVB  BBwtnrciAnoM  babslt  sttfticikmt 

''  In  the  United  Nations,  we  have  sought  to 
lead  according  to  the  light  given  to  us.  We 
have  tried  to  lead  along  constructive  lines. 

Merely  to  condemn,  to  denounce,  to  re- 
pudiate what  the  Soviet  bloc  does  is  not 
enough.  The  world  wants  us  to  resist  the 
Communist  tide.  But  it  knows  that  merely 
being  antlcommunlstlc  is  not  sufficient.  It 
knows  that  we  must  take  constructive  ac- 
tions if  we  are  to  be  adequate  to  our  resptxi- 
sibilities. 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  say  that  the  United 
States  must  ever  have  a  constructive  pro- 
gram to  present  to  the  U.  N.  A  constructive 
program  in  terms  of  establishing  conditions 
which  will  make  for  peace,  establishing  con- 
ditions which  will  help  to  banish  hunger, 
disease,  and  illiteracy. 

WK  cawnot  ovxbcommit  ottbselves 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
assume  that  we  can  take  on  all  the  world's 
burdens,  because  we  cannot. 

We  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  overcommit  our- 
selves; we  cannot  assume  that  we  have  un> 
limited  resources. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  indeed  a  limit  to 
our  own  resourcss,  flnancal,  mineral,  and . 
otherwise. 

But  it  does  mean  that  we  can  play  our  due 
role.  We  can  share  our  part  of  the  burden, 
as  we  ask  others  to  share  their  ptu^  of  the 
burden. 

BCVI8IOW  or  V.  M.  chabtxb 

Now,  my  friends,  one  great  way  by  which 
the  Congress  can  and  will  contribute  to 
leadership  in  the  U.  N.  is  by  planning  for  re- 
vision of  the  U.  N.  Charter. 

nils  Is  a  subject  requiring  the  most  cBre> 
ful  of  study.  Why?  Because  we  miut  rec- 
ognize that  in  making  a  charter  change.  It 
must  be  flexible  enough  so  that  assuming  dy- 
namic changes  on  the  world  scene,  we  our- 
selves wlU  not  in  the  long  run  be  hurt  by  any 
changes  we  help  to  write. 

A  basic  reason  for  the  success  of  the  United 
Ststes  Constitution  Ls  that  it  has  been  flex- 
ible enoxigh  to  be  suitable  for  a  htimble 
country  In  the  rural  agrlctiltural  condition 
of  1790,  as  It  U  for  the  great  indtutnal  giant 
of  1958. 

And  so,  we  must  not  rush  into  changes  of 
the  Charter  without  considering  their  con- 
sequences, without  considering  how  the  ene- 
mies of  the  U.  N.  might  use  the  changes 
against  us. 

One  particular  change  is  long  overdue,  and 
that  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  veto  in  effect 
In  such  subjects  as  the  admission  of  coun- 
tries to  membership  and  the  election  of  the 
Secretary  General. 

Of  course,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Kremlin  Is  not  going  to  sit  Idly  by  as  we 
plan  for  a  general  conference  of  the  U.  N. 
in  1955,  or  earlier.  Their  minds  are  always 
at  work.  Their  hands  are  never  idle,  their 
conspiracy  Is  ne'ver  dormant.  Charter  revi- 
sion Is  a  matter  on  which  they  have  long 
begun  work  -through  their  best  artisans  on 
the  technique  of  the  monkey-wrench. 

COMCLXTSION 

In  conclusion.  I  appreciate  the  oppartu« 
nlty  of  appearing  before  your  organizatioa 
today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  dvlo 
spirit  which  yon  have  demonstrated  in  your 
Interest  In  the  U.  N. 

I  wish  that  more  Americans  would  simi- 
larly take  time  out  in  their  daily  lives  to 
think  tn  terms  of  the  welfare  of  th2  U.  N., 
Just  as  I  wish  more  Americans  would  take 
time  out  to  think  in  terms  of  the  welfare  ot 
their  own  country,  their  own  Congress,  their 
own  Coiwtitutian,  and  to  fight  thoss  sub- 
versive forces  which  would  destroy  us  from 
within. 

I  recaB  one  day  riding  In  an  elevator  In 
Colt  Tower  In  San  Ftandaco.    The  elevator 
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operator  spoke  with  an  Italian  accent.  When 
I  asked  him  about  It.  be  said:  "Tblrty-flve 
years  ago  I  came  to  this  country  and  landed 
at  this  very  port."  But  then  he  said  with  a 
▼olce  which  choked  with  emotion,  "But  this 
la  my  country." 

This.  then.  Is  our  country,  yours  and  mine. 
It  Is  for  us  to  keep  and  preserve. 

This,  moreover.  Is  our  United  Nations.  We 
must  feel  oxirselves  a  vital  part  of  it,  as  we 
tnily  are.  We  must  feel  that  its  successes  are 
our  successes,  and  its  failures  are  our 
failures. 

It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  the  U.  N. 
will  succeed.  If  it  doe«  not  succeed,  may  it 
never  be  said  that  it  was  we  who  prevented 
its  success. 

Let  us  give  it  our  best  effort.  Ijet  lu  try 
to  give  It  the  noblest  type  of  leadership,  to 
help  make  more  universal  Its  membership, 
in  order  that  this  may  truly  be  an  effective 
Instrument  for  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty. 


GoTcramciit  TaxatioB  of  Motor  Fads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHU 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

ISr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  New  Hampshire 
General  Court  under  date  of  February 
25.  1953: 

Be  it  re*olv€d  by  the  house  of  repreaenta- 
Uvea  (the  senate  concurring): 

Whereas  there  is  definite  need  for  prompt 
and  extensive  correction  of  the  (Vltlcal  de- 
ficiencies of  our  streets  and  highways  In  the 
Interest  both  of  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional security;  and 

Whereas  highways  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  streets  and  bridges,  are  by  tradition 
and  by  law,  the  property  and  responsibility 
of  the  States  and  the  subdivisions  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  many  of  the  States  are  in  need 
of  additional  revenue  for  the  construction 
an]}  maintenance  of  their  highways,  but  are 
experiencing  extreme  difficulty  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  additional  revenues  for  highway 
piupoees  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
existing  overall  tax  burden  now  Imposed 
upon  the  motor-using  public;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Imposed 
its  taxes  on  motor  vehicles,  motor  fuel,  lu- 
bricating oil.  tires  and  tubes,  parts  and  ac- 
cessories as  temporary  emergency  measures 
dxiring  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's,  but 
has  continued  these  taxes  in  effect  ever  since 
at  Increasing  rates;  and 

Whereas  taxation  of  motor  fuel  tradi- 
tionally has  been  relied  upon  by  the  States 
to  produce  a  major  part  of  the  revenues 
necessary  to  construct  and  maintain  their 
highways,  and  that  the  Federal  Government, 
by  its  continued  Intrusion  in  this  field,  has 
so  increased  the  tax  burden  on  the  highway 
user  as  virtually  to  preclude  further  in- 
creases in  such  taxes  by  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Governors'  Conference,  the 
Western  Governors'  Conference,  the  11th 
General  Assembly  o^  the  States,  the  National 
Orange  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration recently  have  tirged  Immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Vederal  gasoline  tax:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  urgently  requests  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Vetire  immediately  from  the 
field  of  motor  fuel  taxation;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  send  copies  of 
thla  resolution  to  the  representatives  of  o\ir 


State  in  Washington  with  the  request  that 
they  appear  at  the  appropriate  time  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  Federal  tax 
on  motor  fuel  be  eliminated. 

Ratmons  K.  Paxnfs. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

LANX  DWINXLL. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Httqh  QmMoa, 

Governor. 
Passed  February  35,  1953. 
Attest:  Enoch  D.  Pnusa. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Oldsters  Make  Wan;  Wan  Make  Veter- 
am;  Tovtk  rifkts  and  Wks  Wars; 
Veteraas  Must  Be  Gtcb  a  Sqware 
Skake,  So  Says  "Barney"  Oldfield  for 
tke  New  Jersey  VFW 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  HTw  jxxsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  8IEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  listed  below 
is  an  address  by  the  State  commander  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Mr.  Charles 
"Barney"  Oldfield.  The  occasion  was  a 
dinner  honoring  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  at  the  Hamilton 
Hotel  here  in  Washington. 

Members  of  Congress  and  national  officers. 
I  bid  you  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  on 
behalf  of  my  comrades  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  greet  you  tonight,  at  this  get-together,  as 
neighbors  from  communities  within  our 
great  State — to  break  bread  and  become  bet- 
ter acquainted:  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation 
for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past  to  help 
our  veterans.  This  is  a  social  affair  at  which 
our  comrades  can  meet  all  of  the  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation  and  where  you,  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  may  meet  rep- 
resentatives from  all  oxir  VFW  districts  back 
home. 

I  have  told  my  staff  and  the  good  com- 
rades who  came  to  Washington  for  this  af- 
fair that  there  would  not  be  much  speech- 
making.  Therefore,  I  hope  my  remarks  will 
not  appear  lengthy. 

I  am  disturbed  and  fearful  that  history 
may  repeat  itself,  unless  we  are  alert  and  on 
guard.  Many  of  you  remember,  soon  after 
World  War  I.  veterans  of  that  conflict  were 
assiired  that  war  was  for  the  purpose  of  end- 
ing wars  and  they  who  had  served  our  coun- 
try and  won  it  would  be  cared  for  by  a  grate- 
ful people  back  home. 

On  their  return  home,  those  who  were 
maimed  and  in  need  of  help  formd  unor- 
ganized facilities  scattered  among  many 
Federal  agencies  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
in  acquiring  whatever  benefits  the  Congress 
had  provided.  Then,  you  will  recall  how  the 
Government  gathered  these  facilities  to- 
gether into  the  Veterans'  Bweau.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  we  learned  the  costly 
lesson  of  decentralization  of  this  service  and 
the  hardship  It  caused  those  whom  we  were 
trying  to  help. 

The  Congress  in  the  Hoover  administration 
realized  this  and  reorganized  the  Bureau  in- 
to what  is  now  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrax 
tlon.  Congress  placed  under  one  roof  the  r«" 
sponslblllty  of  all  care  for  the  veteran. 

In  the  early  thirties,  when  we  had  a  po- 
litical change  of  administration  In  the  Fed- 


eral Oovemtneftf  and  a  depression,  the  vet- 
eran who  was  affected  ]U8t  as  the  nonvet- 
eran  was  the  first  to  fall  under  the  axe.  so 
far  as  his  benefits  were  concerned.  This  was 
called  the  Economy  Act  of  1933. 

Then  came  the  long  yesu^  of  rebuilding 
the  necessary  understanding  of  the  veterans 
needs  and  ample  facilities  for  his  care. 

World  War  n  brought  Its  great  ahare  of 
veterans  problems.  The  people  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  recog- 
nized their  obligation  to  thoae  who  served 
our  country  in  time  of  war.  Let  tis  not  fool 
ourselves— had  the  veteran  o*  World  War 
II  not  stopped  vhe  foe  in  the  East  and 
West,  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  we  would  and  coxild  not  be  here  tonight 
enjoying  our  cherished  freedoms. 

Our  present  conflict  in  Korea,  and  our 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  world  over  are  mak- 
ing tomorrow's  veterans.  We  believe  they 
too  will  have  to  get  proper  care  for  their 
wounded  and  needy. 

However,  we  fear  our  old  acquaintano* 
"economy"  has  been  around  again,  dr eased 
up  in  new  clothes  with  a  new  ax  poised  to 
make  the  veteran  his  first  victim  again. 
For  example,  there  are  those  In  Congreaa 
who  believe  that  we  have  ample  hospital 
facilities  to  care  for  the  veteran.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  buUt  new  hospitals.  Many 
of  them  are  now  completed.  But  now  we 
find  that  in  these  completed  facilities  we 
lack  full  staffs  to  operate  them.  At  Lyona, 
N.  J.,  the  authorized  number  of  beds  are 
2.009.  in  operation  are  1.897  beds.  The  other 
112  beds  are  not  available  due  to  the  lack 
of  funds. 

There  have  been  no  admissions  of  any  new 
cases  since  January  1,  1953,  although  40 
senrlce-connected  NP  cases  now  must  be 
cared  for  in  State  and  county  Instltutlona. 
We  understand  there  Is  a  almllar  condition 
at  the  VA  General  Medical  Hospital  at  Bast 
Orange,  where  the  lack  of  funds  Is  retard^ 
ing  the  speedy  use  of  the  ultimate  060  beds. 

There  are  some  of  our  neighbors  who  think 
the  grass  Is  greener  in  the  veteran's  yard. 
They  would  like  to  dismember  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  under  the  guise  of  eoonomy. 
Some  would  like  to  transfer  this  and  that 
function  of  veteran  care  to  this  or  that 
agency  or  department,  so  that  the  vetsran 
can  be  confused  and  his  ears  divided.  To 
do  that,  would  bring  back  the  merry  old 
run-a-round  routine  of  yesteryears.  This 
the  Congress  corrected  long  long  ago  when 
they  created  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
one  agency  to  service  the  veteran  needs. 

It  is  these  problems  that  are  disturbing 
the  veterans  today.  They  are  ours  and  yours. 
We  look  to  you  as  our  representatives  to 
hold  the  lines  here  at  home  •  •  •  as  the 
people  of  the  country  and  you  look  to  those 
in  uniform  today — tomorrow's  veterans — to 
hold  oiir  lines  In  Asia  and  Europe.  We  look 
to  you  to  guard  against  Mister  Economy 
climbing  up  our  backs  with  a  pair  of  spun 
on  his  heels. 

I  hope,  as  the  years  go  hy,  we  will  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  each  year 
to  break  bread,  oecome  better  acquainted 
with  one  another,  and,  until  we  meet  again 
back  home,  let  me  say  good  night  and  God 
bless  you. 


How  Are  Yo«  Meeti^  Yow 
Responsibility? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WA8HINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVXS 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.    HORAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  at 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  Annual  Convention  recently 
in  San  Francisco  by  Dr.  Paul  Raver, 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator. 

Dr.  Raver's  timely  remarks  are  well 
worth  reading  to  all  interested  in  elec- 
trical progress. 

The  speech  follows: 

How  Axx  Tou  MKCmfO  Toui  RXSrONSIBJUTT? 

(By  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver.  Administrator.  Bonne- 
vUle  Power  AdnUnlstratlon) 

X  was  deeply  Interested  yesterday  In  the 
annii*'  report  presented  so  ably  by  your  Inll- 
llant  executive  manager.  As  I  listened.  It 
reminded  me  that  basic  to  all  discussions  of 
power  policy,  whether  these  discussions  are 
concerned  with  rates,  capital  Investment,  or 
standards  of  servlee — basic  to  all  these 
topics — are  the  hard  tacts  of  power  supply 
and  power  needs. 

Loads  versus  resources  we  call  them  in  the 
power  business. 

We  can  never  escape  the  importance  of 
these  facts. 

During  the  course  of  this  very  meeting 
they  shout  at  you  from  the  charts  25  feet 
high  on  the  wall  behind  me. 

As  I  looked  at  those  charts  yesterday.  I 
could  not  help  but  refiect  that  In  a  free- 
enterprise  society  such  as  ours,  the  use  of 
any  product  la.  in  a  considerable  measure, 
dictated  by  Its  price  In  dollars  and  cents. 

As  I  looked  at  the  chart  whl(^  Is  now  be- 
hind me  on  the  wall  at  my  left  I  wondered 
what  price  factor  might  have  been  used  In 
the  computation  of  the  growth  In  power  use 
by  rural  cooperatives. 

And  I  reflected  on  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  system  loads  among  cooperatives  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  which  buy  power  from 
the  Columbia  River  at  ZA  mllU  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

rot  example,  there  Is  a  co-op  in  the  State 
of  Washington  whoee  members  use  between 
4,000  and  5,000  kUowatt-lMurs  per  month  on 
the  average. 

There  is  a  co-op  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
which  first  took  Ccdumbla  River  power  in 
1946.  In  6  atMrt  years  Its  members'  use  of 
power  has  Increased  1,200  percent  and  their 
power  hills  have  decreased  on  a  unit-cost 
basis  by  about  60  percent. 

One  co-op  manager  In  my  region  was  re- 
cently heard  to  say:  "Columbia  River  power 
is  so  cheap  that  my  members  have  bought 
Just  about  every  electric  gadget  there  is. 
They  are  now  biisy  Installing  electric  space 
heat  In  their  homes.  When  that  Is  done  I 
guess  well  just  have  to  wait  until  some  more 
gadgets  are  invented  before  our  load  can 
grow." 

He  was  speaking  humorously,  at  course. 
because  he  knows  fuU  well  that  is  just  what 
win  happen — what  is  happening  every  day — 
the  greater  the  use  of  power,  the  greater  the 
demand  for  It. 

Now,  the  vital  question  Is,  How  are  you 
going  about  meeting  that  demand? 

Certainly  It  will  never  be  met  while  any 
single  element  is  permitted  to  put  a  drag  on 
economic  extension. 

The  key  to  an  expanding  economy  Is  the 
development  of  a  strong  energy  base. 

Our  entire  free-enterprise  system  depends 
upon  such  expansion — a  continuous  pattern 
of  growth. 

In  an  expanding  economy  capitalism 
thrives — it  Is  dynamic.  Without  such 
growth,  capitalism  becomes  static  and  ulti- 
mately dies. 

To  maintain  that  dynamic  force  you  must, 
let  me  repeat,  have  a  constantly  developing 


No  region  or  any  nation  In  this  technologi- 
cal age  can  progress  except  In  terms  of — 

1.  An  assured  energy  base — ^that  Is.  coal. 
oU.  gas.  or  hydro,  and  possibly  atomic  energy. 

2.  A  cheap  energy  base. 

3.  An  expansible  base. 

This,  then,  is  the  task  that  lies  before  us: 
Ftom  now  on  the  world's  appetite  for  power 
will  never  be  satisfied. 

In  solving  this  {voblem  we  must  keep  ever 
before  us  a  sharp  awareness  of  the  concept 
of  utUity  responsibility— utility  responsibil- 
ity is  oiu-  responsibility. 

By  our  responslbiUty.  I  mean  the  joint 
responsibility  of  everyone  in  the  electric  util- 
ity business,  whether  public  or  private. 

It  Is  a  total  responsibility  which  we  must 
divide  among  us  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup- 
plement and  complement  each  other's  efforts. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  cooperatives  to  think 
only  of  the  needs  of  their  own  membership. 
They  must  look  beyond  these  to  the  needs 
of  their  country  for  an  adeqiiate  energy 
base. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  tiie  private  utilities 
to  think  only  at  their  stockholders'  Inter- 
ests. Their  programs  must  be  conceived  in 
the  public  Interest. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Federal  bureaus 
charged  with  power  development  to  build 
their  i»t>grams  within  the  Ivory  tower  of 
theory,  or  to  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  know  what  Is 
best  for  their  fellow  citizens. 

PubUc-utUlty  responsibility  must  be 
shared  or  the  utility  Indxistry  wlU  faU  of  lU 
mission. 

Now.  what  U  publlc-utiUty  responslbUity? 

In  the  language  of  the  utilities  economics, 
public-utility  responslbUity  divides  Itself 
Into  four  major  segments. 

They  are: 

1.  To  serve  all  who  oome.  This  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  area  coverage.  This  Is  the  philosophy 
ot  permitting  all  elements  of  the  economy 
to  benefit  equally  from  the  expanding  energy 
base. 

2.  To  have  adequate  facllltlee  to  support 
this  responsibility.  As  things  stand  now, 
the  responslbUity  cannot  be  satlsfactorUy 
borne  so  long  as  dependence  for  adequacy 
ol  faculties  goes  outside  the  utUlty. 

The  co-op  member  looks  to  the  manager 
Tor  reliability  of  service — but  to  whom  does 
the  manager  look  when  you  are  dependent 
upon  some  other  element  for  a  source  of 
power?  In  other  words,  assurance  of  facil- 
ities adequate  for  all  purpoeee  depends  upon 
the  right  of  integration.  Vertical  integration 
combined  vrlth  hortzontal  Integration  to  es- 
tablish by  contract,  desirable  relationships 
with  other  suppliers,  completes  the  picture, 
for  sound  public  service. 

3.  A  third  factor  In  public-utility  respon- 
slbUity Is  the  requtrement  for  reasonable 
rates.  In  the  electrlc-utUlty  business,  par- 
ticularly, price  is  the  great  factor.  This  has 
been  strongly  demonstrated  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  domestic  use  of  power  which 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  an  aver- 
age annual  use  of  nearly  6,000  kilowatt - 
hours.  Meanwhile,  the  price  has  decreased 
In  some  communities  to  a  point  of  leas  than 
a  cent  per  kUowatt-hour. 

A  new  great  basic  Industry,  the  light  met- 
als industry.  Is  growing  In  the  Northwest  be- 
cause of  one  principal  factor — the  price  per 
kilowatt  was  one  the  industry  could  bear 
and  adsquats  quantities  of  hydro,  could  be 
developed  for  expansion.  These  Industries 
purchase  power  at  about  two  mUls  per  kilo- 
watt-hour at  100  percent  load  factor.  If  the 
power  had  cost  3  mUls,  or  only  a  limited 
supply  could  be  made  available,  they  would 
have  been  forced  to  go  elsewhere. 

4.  Finally,  public  utility  ra^x>nslblllty  de- 
mands service  without  discrimination.  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  cooperatives  work- 
ing under  wheeling  agreements  can  grasp 
the  significance  ot  this  more  quickly  than 
others.  But  the  matter  goes  beyond  the 
quastloa  ot  utility  service  to  a  cooperative. 


It  goes  to  like  and  equal  service  at  equal  rates 
under  slmUar  conditions  to  all  members  or 
customers.  t 

Let  me  repeat  for  you  the  four  factors 
that  go  Into  the  assumption  of  public  utility 
responslbUity : 

1.  To  serve  all  who  come. 

2.  With  adequate  faculties. 

3.  At  reasonable  rates. 

4.  Without  discrimination. 

When  a  private  utUity  enters  the  busi- 
ness of  secxuing  a  franchise  from  the  people 
It  automatically  assumes  these  responsibili- 
ties. Where  private  companies  have  faUed 
to  carry  out  these  responsibilities,  public 
complaint  and  re{u:tlon — if  not  satisfied  by 
Commission  order  or  voluntary  company  ac- 
tion— have  resulted  in  the  public  taking 
away  the  franchise  and  substituting  public 
ownership. 

But  this  same  thing  can  happen  to  you  If 
you  do  not  perform.  Whether  the  responsi- 
ble agency  is  a  co-op.  a  PUD,  a  municipal 
system  or  the  Federal  Government,  the  pub- 
Uc  looks  for  and  demeuids  that  performance 
of  these  four  basic  resiwnElbUities  be  carried 
out. 

If  ]K>u  are  unable  to  perform,  your  own 
people  wlU  become  discouraged  and  demand 
some  relief  from  the  service  conditions 
which  they  deem  Intolerable.  And  if  you 
cannot  perform,  an  Immediate  analysis  of 
the  reasons  is  In  order. 

In  closing,  let  me  go  back  to  these  big 
charts  here.  They  represent  a  period  of 
steady,  dynamic  growth.  They  are  the  very 
symbol  of  what  can  be  done  under  an  ex- 
panding economy — a  dynamic  capitalism. 
The  forecast  Is  for  continued  healthy 
growth.  Let's  keep  it  going  that  way  by  in- 
sisting on  continued  expansion  ot  our  vital 
energy  bases  and  by  demanding  that  the 
rxUes  of  public  utIUty  responslbUity  be  ac- 
cepted and  applied. 


ProciamatioB  for  President's  Day  by  Gmi- 
Bittec  for  Prettdcnt's  Day,  1816  Tncker 
Street,  Comptim  (23d  District),  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUFOaMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTA'llVBS 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  so  to  do.  I  oonsider  it  a  privilege 
to  present  to  you  and  all  of  my  otliet 
colleagues  the  text  of  the  following  Proc- 
lamation for  President's  Day.  This  day 
is  set  for  lifarch  4, 1953,  and  each  March 
4  thereafter.  This  significant  and  time- 
ly proclamation  is  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Hal  Fischer,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  President's  Day,  who  lives  in  the  im- 
portant city  of  Compton  in  the  great  new 
23d  Congressional  District  in  my  native 
State  of  California. 

I  am  informed  that  over  30  mayors  of 
cities  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  In- 
cluding Mayor  Bowron,  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  also  including  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  mayors  of  the  important  cities  of 
Compton.  Huntington  Park,  Lynwood, 
and  South  Gate,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
23d  Congressional  District ;  also  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana,  South  Dakota, 
Nevada.  Rhode  Island.  Arkansas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Missouri  have  already  joined 
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In  tbiB  truly  and  Inspiring  proclamation 
which  so  clearly  sets  forth  the  place  of 
the  great  American  citizen,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who  occupies  the  cfBce  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Together  with  Mr.  Hal  Fischer  on  the 
Committee  of  Compton  Citizens  energiz- 
ing this  proclamation  are  Samuel  P. 
Block,  attorney:  Clark  Wallace,  formet 
postmaster;  Anthony  Marine,  past  gov- 
ernor of  Order  of  Moose;  Roy  Adams. 
city  treastu-er;  Thomas  H.  Pender,  per- 
sonnel director;  Don  Beldlng.  advertts-| 
ing  executive;  Sherman  Merriem.  busi-f 
nessman;  and  John  Hurley,  TV  and  ra-i 
dlo  producer. 

Hal  Fischer  informs  me  that  in  the 
city  of  Compton  plans  were  formulated 
for  prasrers  to  be  presented  in  the 
churches  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  active  Interest  of  the 
local  schools  have  been  evidenced  by 
distinguished  educators  such  as  Mrs. 
Ardella  Tibby,  William  Jones,  Paxil 
Martin,  and  Franklin  C.  Hemi^ill. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  recently  awarded  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  from 
the  Freedom  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
for  his  poem  entitled  "America's 
Answer."  He  resides  at  1816  Tucker 
Street,  Compton.  Calif.,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

I  am  informed  tluit  on  Monday,  March 
5.  1951,  the  idea  of  such  President's  Day 
was  first  presented  in  complete  form  at 
appropriate  meeting  at  the  Compton 
Naval  Marine  Reserve  Training  Center 
and  on  that  Monday,  on  account  of 
March  4  coming  on  Sunday,  the  preced- 
ing day.  Dr.  John  Ashley,  very  much 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Compton,  asked  then  in  prayer  at  his 
service  for  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  he 
did  this  while  the  assembled  members  of 
the  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  CKiard.  and 
National  Guard  stood  with  bowed  heads 
and  in  reverent  attention  and  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt,  the  worthy, 
patriotic  objectives  of  such  profdamation 
will  rapidly  take  hold  of  the  imagination 
and  realization  of  many  States  and  many 
cities  and  of  many,  many  groups  of 
American  citizens. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

Pboclamation  roK  Pkksioknt's  Dat 

Whereas  the  free  peoples  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world  are  faced  with  their  greatest 
trials  for  the  survival  of  their  free  way  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  to  place  In  th« 
hands  of  the  cltlxens  of  this  Nation  their 
due  responslbUltles  for  the  upholding  and 
maintaining  of  the  American  free  way  of 
life  and  the  general  welfare  of  this  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  the  highest  and 
most  important  station  which  a  citizen  may  I 
attain,  and  It  is  the  living  and  working  sym- 1 
bol  of  th«  American  flag  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America;  and     | 

Whereas  religion  is  our  most  vital  asa«t,j 
and  our  Nation  was  founde-l  on  the  author- 
ity of  our  Creator  as  the  very  foundation  of 
our  "life.  libwrty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happt- 
n«M":  and 

WbarMta  It  la  rtfrMhlng  to  r«m«nb«r  and 
rMUBrm  our  faith  la  Ootf  and  our  ayatam  of 
tfaltgatad  authority  under  Him: 

Now,  tharafor*.  ba  It  haraby  proolalmad 
that  the  4th  day  of  Ifaroh  ba  aat  aalda  and 
daalgnatad  Prwldantl  Day  In  honor  of  the 
oAoa  of  tha  Praaidant  of  thaaa  Unltad  Btataa 
«t  AoMrtoa.  a&«  that  pr«y«n  ba  ttr|«d  ta  aU 


places  of  worship.  In  homae,  and  at  all  pub- 
lic gatherings  on  that  day  for  divine  guid- 
ance of  our  Chief  Executive  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  under 
the  American  flag  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  that  all 
schools  be  urged  to  engage  in  projects  rela- 
tive to  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  all  interested  organizations  prepare 
suitable  programs  for  the  occasion. 


The  President's  Draft  Resolntioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or         I 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2. 1953 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  March  7  issue  of  Amer- 
ica, national  Catholic  weekly,  entitled 
"The  Presidents  Draft  Resolution": 
Thk  PaaamKNT'a  Dbavt  RxsoLtrnON 

The  Republicans  who  demanded  the  hard- 
ening of  President  Elsenhower's  draft  reso- 
lution condemning  Soviet  violations  of  World 
War  II  agreements  do  not  seem  to  have 
realised  how  close  they  came  to  blowing  up 
all  hope  of  bipartisanship  In  foreign  policy. 
By  asking  that  it  rebuke  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  even  implicitly,  they  were 
touching  perhaps  the  sorest  spot  the  cam- 
paign left  on  the  Democratic  party.  Just 
how  sensitive  the  Democrats  are  on  the  sub- 
ject they  could  have  learned  by  reading  the 
33-page  transcript  of  the  interrogation  of 
John  Foster  Dulles  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  his  fitness  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  A  quarter  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  plank  In  the  Republican  foreign- 
policy  platform  charging  that  the  Democratic 
leaders  had  "abandoned  friendly  nations 
such  as  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Poland, 
and  Caechoslovakia"  and  promising  repudi- 
ation of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements. 
That  plank,  denounced  as  dishonest  by  tha 
Democrats,  won  literally  millions  of  the  so- 
called  foreign-language  groups  for  the  Repub- 
licans. Senators  Gilxxtte  and  Humpuext. 
after  gaining  Mr.  DiUles'  admission  that 
he  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  any  other 
alngle  person,  took  it  apart  claiise  by  clause, 
comparing  each  with  contradictory  published 
statements  by  Mr.  Diilles.  The  memory  of 
that  hearing  must  have  been  with  the  Sec- 
retary when  he  argued  before  Senator  Tajt's 
subcommittee  against  any  strengthening  of 
the  President's  resolution  which  would  de- 
stroy the  cooperative  relations  so  aptly 
phrased  in  Senator  OrLurrrx's  parting  words: 
"Having  asked  you  these  questions,  I  am 
looking  forward  with  you.  instead  of  back 
with  you."  I 


The  Nickel  It  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or   ! 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MA8aAciros*rr« 
IN  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RBPHSSXNTATZVn 

Tuetday.  Marcfi  J.  19$i 

Mr.  GOODWIN,  ifv.  Speaker.  I  like 
thia  phrase  "the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand were  never  repealed  but  merely 
smothered.**  1  am  quoUng  from  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  SomervUle  (Mass.)  Jour- 


nal, a  splendid  editorial  reflecting  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  confidence  hispired  by 
a  statement  of  President  Eisenhower  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  I  include  it  with  these 
remarlcs  under  leave  to  extend: 
Trc  Nickzl  la  Back 

"Our  purpose  is  to  manage  the  OoTem- 
ment's  finances  so  as  to  help  and  not  hinder 
each  family  In  balancing  Its  own  budget." 
said  President  Elsenhower.  In  his  stata  of 
the  Union  address. 

And  now.  within  a  matter  of  days,  eomaa 
the  first  significant  indication  that  Ameri- 
can business  was  listening  and  may  ba  tak- 
ing these  Presidential  words  as  a  golden  text. 

The  manufacturer  we  have  In  mind  decided 
that  It's  about  time  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  5-cent  piece  was  restored.  The  com- 
pany takes  Issue  with  the  late  Tom  Mar- 
shall, believing  apparently,  that  what  tba 
Nation  needs  mostest  and  flrstest  la  not  "a 
good  5-cent  cigar."  but  a  good  8-cent  toUat 
soap.  The  psychological  fact  of  Introducing 
a  quality,  nationally  known  item  of  n»er- 
chandlse  for  6  cents  is  all  but  overpowering. 
Maybe  this  soap  will  help  us  wash  away  our 
economic  sins,  though  the  manufactwer 
recommends  it  for  skin,  not  sin. 

Our  new  leaders  in  Washington  are  con- 
vinced the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  wera 
never  repealed  but  merely  smothered.  They 
are  taking  the  wraps  olT.  Let's  hope  that 
other  btuinesses  will  accept  the  soap-makers' 
challenge  and  that  the  humble  nickel  will 
be  money  again. 

It  reminds  lis  of  a  poem  about  the  nickel 
written  30  years  ago.  One  stanaa  of  It  ttill 
comes  back  to  us: 

"When  I  go  to  the  movtea. 

It  takes  me  inside. 
If  I  travel  by  Jitney. 
It  pays  for  the  ride." 

We  may  never  see  the  nickel  recover  to 
this  extent,  but  it  Is  cheering  to  know  that 
Government  and  business  are  now  working 
together  to  make  our  m<Hiey  worth  mora. 


Resettlemeat  of  Arabs  ia  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ifxw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  following  article  written 
by  Joan  Comay  and  which  appeared  in 
the  February  20,  1953.  issue  of  Israel 
Speaks  will  prove  interesting  reading : 

A    DlSTLACXD    ABAX    TXIBX    RSTUBMS — TO    1I«W 

HoMxa 
(By  Joan  Comay) 
Raiclx,  February  11— At  3:30  this  after- 
noon. Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Sharett  and 
Agriculture  Minister  Pereta  Naphtali  lent 
their  presence  to  the  opening  of  a  new  vU- 
laga.  Two  and  a  half  mUea  from  Rami*.  It 
had  been  built  in  a  sylvan  setting  of  oUva 
traes.  Shaggy  aheap  moved  slowly  through 
the  grove,  their  bells  nuking  a  light,  M^kMng 
sound. 


•XHX'S 

There  waa  a  reason  for  the  attendaaee  of 
two  such  high-ranking  Cabinet  Mlniatera. 
For  the  hundred  or  eo  people  who  had  aath- 
•red  on  a  UtUe  hill  erowaed  with  flafs, 
aquatUng  on  mattreaaee  laid  In  a  elrale.  were 
almost  all  Arabs  wearing  the  traditional 
white  keflyaa  on  their  heads,  eaolroled  wUh 
■liver  argala.  long,  black  arbayas  draptd 
looaely  over  their  work  elothea.    Then  thatt 
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sheik  rose  up  and  read  a  speech  la  flowing 
Arabic  which  began:  "Honored  Ministers.  I 
am  honored  to  be  among  you  today,  when.  In 
accordance  with  its  promise,  our  state  ia 
handing  over  to  ub.  the  Juarlsh  Arabs,  our 
new  village."  Many,  the  sheik  went  on,  were 
the  miseries  his  tribe  had  endured.  For  gen- 
erations they  had  Uvad  In  the  village  of 
Katra.  In  the  south  near  Oedera,  and  had 
always  been  firm  friends  with  their  Jewish 
neighbors.  When  the  war  came  and  the 
other  Arabs  fied.  the  Juarlsh  tribe  also  left — 
but  only  because  the  Jews  of  Oedera  felt 
that  if  they  were  overrun,  their  Arab  friends 
would  be  the  first  to  be  killed.  But  they 
promised  that  if  victory  came,  they  would 
help  the  Juarlah  return. 

At  Hebron,  aaid  the  sheik,  they  were  worse 
treated  than  other  refiigeea  because  of  their 
known  friendship  with  the  Jews.  Eventu- 
ally they  fotmd  their  way  back  and  the 
Israeli  Oovemment  settled  them  at  Mlgdal 
Oad.  With  Mlgdal  very  cloee  to  the  Egyp- 
tian-occupied Oaaa  strip,  it  was  then  decided 
to  give  the  Juarlsh  a  choice  between  receiv- 
ing compensation  for  their  land  and  then 
crossing  to  Gasa,  or  of  being  settled  farther 
north.     The  Juarlsh  chose  the  latter. 

While  their  village  was  being  built,  they 
were  moved  to  Ramie  to  wait.  They  pitched 
their  Bedouin-style  tents  in  an  open  field 
and  the  men  found  work  in  the  town.  Many 
were  expert  orange  packers,  a  trade  they  had 
learned  in  Oedera.  Their  wonMnfolk  con- 
tinued to  keep  house  in  the  traditional  way. 
to  bake  their  flat  Arab  bread  on  an  open 
brtisbwood  lire,  to  pound  their  clothes  clean 
with  smooth  round  stones,  to  keep  their 
chleketu  and  goats  In  the  tent.  But  their 
children  began  to  go  to  school  In  Ramie, 
learning  not  only  Hebrew  but  another  way 
of  life.  And  today  it  was  the  80  children 
of  the  53  families  who  shouted  with  pleasure 
as  tbey  ran  through  the  trees  to  their  clean 
new  white  houses,  each  with  a  half-acre  of 
surrounding  ground  on  which  vegetables  will 
be  grown  t>etween  the  olive  trees.  Two  acres 
more  will  b«  assigned  to  each  family  for 
communal  farming.  By  the  year's  end.  there 
wUl  be  a  viUage  ahop,  meeting  hall,  kinder- 
garten, and  clinic. 

aacriHaaa 

The  ceremony  over.  Sheik  Jusef  Moham- 
med walked  through  the  trees  to  his  hotise. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  a  letter  from  Meko- 
rot,  Israel's  pubUc  water  company,  whlcn 
said  that  since  the  government  had  paid  for 
the  pipes,  the  village  was  already  connected 
to  the  main  water  lines  and  within  a  few 
weeks  each  house  would  have  its  own  tap. 
In  the  other  hand  be  carried  a  duplicate  of 
the  Jewiah  National  Fund  Golden  Book 
certificate  his  tribe  had  presented  to  tlieir 
friend.  Shalom  Sverdlow,  who  works  in  the 
land  department  of  the  Agricxilture  Min- 
ister. He  used  to  live  in  Oedera  and  it  waa 
he  who  had  never  forgotten  the  promise 
given  the  Juarlsh — that  one  day  his  people 
would  bring  the  tribe  back  to  Israel,  aa 
brother  cltiaens  of  the  new  state. 


Hew  Lng  Is  lmBe<liatelj7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MaaaACHXTanrs 

IN  Tin  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVB 

Tu«9day,  March  S.  19Si 

Mr.  OOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  followlni  editorial 
from  the  Boeton  Post  of  March  a.  1959. 
I  believe  this  splendid  editorial  U  not 
only  timely  but  reflective  of  the  earnest 


feelings  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
our  people: 

How  LONO  Is  IMICXDUTELT? 

Three  days  before  the  national  election 
last  November  President  Eisenhower  reiter- 
ated the  10  pledges  he  made  to  the  American 
people.  Pledge  No.  6  concerned  high  taxes 
and  waste. 

Since  that  time  the  American  people  have 
been  waiting  for  some  sign  of  a  tax  cut,  but 
it  appears  they  haven't  much  chance  of  get- 
ting what  they  hoped  for.  Referring  back 
to  pledge  No.  8  It  said  specifically,  "I  pledge 
an  elimination  of  waste.  Inefllciency.  and  du- 
plication in  Government.  Expenditures  and. 
consequently,  taxes  are  too  high.  We  must 
take  steps  that  will  make  a  reduction  pos- 
sible. One  such  step  we  can  take  immedi- 
ately. We  can  eliminate  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  Government  and  give  our  people  a 
dollar's  worth  of  service  for  each  tax  dollar 
received." 

Senator  Tarr  says  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  balancing  the  budget  July  1.  Senator 
Caxlson  said  that  the  budget  can  be  trimmed 
by  $8  billion.  Both  are  prominent  in  the 
President's  party.  They  reflect  the  general 
confuaion  attending  the  problem  of  lowering 
taxation. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
a  private  group  made  up  of  bankers,  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  and  others,  now  says 
that  greater  aid  must  be  given  Britain  or  it 
will  collapse. 

The  contmittee  Ba3rs  we  must  assiune  a 
greater  share  of  NATO  rearmament  costs  and 
spend  money  far  and  wide  to  save  Britain. 
Foreign  Minister  Anthony  Eden  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  R.  A.  Butler  of  Brit- 
ain are  hurrying  to  Washington  to  have  what 
are  called  informal  and  exploratory  talks 
on  financea. 

Informal  means  that  It  won't  be  a  hard- 
headed  bxisiness  deal  with  interest  attached, 
and  exploratory  means  that  they  wUl  fish 
around  in  Uncle  Sam's  pockets  to  see  how 
much  they  can  take  without  killing  the 
golden  goose. 

In  fact.  President  Elsenhower's  espotiaal  of 
lower  taxation  for  Americans  has  had  finance 
ministries  abroad  in  a  terrible  dither.  All 
that  it  meant  to  the  foreign  finance  wizards, 
who  have  done  so  very  well  on  handouts 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  an 
omnious  proapect  of  having  to  buckle  down 
to  the  Job  of  making  themselves  solvent  by 
their  own  efforts. 

By  every  means  at  their  command  they 
have  been  giving  anguished  explanations  that 
the  American  people  can't  seriously  expect  to 
have  a  tax  cut  while  they  are  in  danger  of 
t>ankruptcy.  There  is  still  no  discernible  ef- 
fort in  France  and  Italy — ^notorious  tax 
evader  paradises,  to  compel  thoae  who  dodge 
taxation  to  pay  up.  And,  of  course,  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  do  ao  as  long  aa  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  pick  up  the  check. 

President  Eisenhower  said  that  waste  and 
extravagance  could  be  eliminated  immedi- 
ately. How  long  is  immediately?  And  how 
much  can  be  saved?  Is  It  the  S2  billion 
which  Senator  Tatt  says  has  already  been  cut 
from  the  Truman  eatlmates,  or  of  the  S8 
blUion  Senator  CAaLSOM  mentions? 

Theee  are  questions  for  which  an  answer  la 
overdue. 


Tk%  Bricker  Ameadmeat 


KXTVNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  ono 
IN  nn  ROUU  OF  IISniBINTATIVia 

Monday.  Ftbrnary  2.  iff  J 

Mr.  RXQRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  uxkler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  lUo- 


OKD,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  March  7,  1953,  issue  of 
America,  national  Catholic  weekly,  en- 
titled "The  Bricker  Amendment": 
Thk  Bbickzk  Amknoueitt 

When  Senator  Bbickeb,  on  January  7. 
reintroduced  bis  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  give  Congress 
control  over  all  treaties  and  executive  agree- 
ments (S.  J.  Res.  1),  he  asserted  that  his 
revised  resolution  was  "intended  to  meet  aU 
the  legitimate  criticisms"  advanced  in  last 
year's  hearings.  He  also  repeated  -that  its 
purpose  is  to  "prevent  any  treaty  or  executive 
agreement  from  undermining  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  the  American  people." 

Certainly  there  was  roonx  for  inaprovement 
in  the  original  proposal.  As  one  expert, 
Manley  O.  Hudson,  said,  it  was  "so  badly 
drafted  that  its  actual  text  hardly  bears  seri- 
ous study."  That  charge  cannot  be  leveled 
against  the  text  now  being  discussed  in  hear- 
ings before  Senator  LAiraEB's  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  fact,  the  new  text  demands  even  more 
serious  and  widespread  study  than  it  is  get- 
ting. Its  purpose  is  much  more  profound 
than  Mr.  BaicKxa  admits.  That  Is  to  de- 
stroy the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whereby  treaties,  together  with  acts  of 
Congress,  are  recognized  as  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land"  and  therefore  as  self -executing, 
except  when  the  contrary  is  explicitly  pro- 
vided, and  as  superseding  earlier  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  conflicting  State  legislation.  In- 
stead, a  treaty  or  executive  agreement  would 
become  effective  as  internal  law  only  by  spC' 
cial  legislation  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  clear  that  Senator  Bbickib  actually 
wants  to  transfer  a  large  slice  of  the  power 
of  the  Executive  in  foreign  affairs  to  the 
Congress.  Any  agreement  "with  any  inter- 
national organization,  foreign  power  or  offi- 
cial thereof"  must  wait  upon  a  special  act  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  legitimate 
criticisms  of  this  purpose  which  no  merely 
verbal  revislona  could  satisfy.  Mr.  Bbickek 
chose  to  ignore  them  in  his  statement  ac- 
companying his  resolution.  The  most  se- 
rious objections  were  raised  last  year  by  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  David  K.  Bruce  and 
seem  to  have  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  on  the  old  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
180 )  were  suddenly  suspended. 

We  have  yet  to  see  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  fundamental  argument  of  Mr.  Bruce  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  alter  the 
basic  structiu-e  of  this  Government,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  basic  theory  of  separation 
of  powers,  and  that  It  would  so  seriously 
Interfere  with  the  historic  and  fundamental 
functions  of  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
that  it  would  Jeopardize  United  States  In- 
fluence In  the  world  today. 

It  may  be  that  the  63  Senators  whom  Mr. 
Bricker  lists  on  his  side  actually  do  desire 
to  take  over  the  "historically  and  funda- 
mentally executive  functions"  In  foreign 
affairs.  If  they  do,  at  least  some  of  them 
should  speak  up.  Mr.  Baicxat  baa  done  all/ 
the  talking  to  date.  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  the  fears  of  the  State  Department,  as 
expressed  last  year  by  Mr.  Bruce,  are  act\iaUy 
unfounded.  Then  It  devolves  on  Mr.  Dulles, 
who  has  aaked  to  testify  at  the  current  hear- 
ings, to  ahow  why  the  Department  waa 
wrong. 

Of  oourae  we  do  not  credit  tbe  report, 
based  on  aa  addreH  Mr.  Dulles  made  in 
liOUlsvUle  last  AprU.  that  he  approves  8.  J, 
Met.  1.  Aa  Joeeph  O.  Rareeh  of  the  Chrto- 
ttan  Bolenoe  Monitor  obeerved  S  montha  ago, 
Mr.  Dullee  oaanot  hope  to  beoome  a  great 
Seoretary  of  State  unleas  he  **revenes  tbe 
long  rtoord  of  congreaslonai  eaeroaobaent 
on  tbe  foreign  poUoy  makinf  funetloaa  of 
tbe  executive  depaitmeat,**  Tbe  Brtoker 
ameadmeat  aiou  to  make  tbat  poaching 
l^aL    Zt  would  undo  Mr.  DuUei. 


Aiaie 


CON< 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MsnoTna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBXSXNTAT1VK9 

Tueadaw.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  remarks  in  the  Rscobs. 
I  include  a  timely  letter  from  Mr.  Henry 
Blesl,  of  Franklin  County.  Mo.,  on  soil 
conservation. 

Mr.  Blesi  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
farmers  in  his  section  of  the  State  and 
has  rendered  exceptional  service  to  Mis- 
souri agriculture  and  Missouri  farmers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  F8A  program  in  1941^42. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  AAA  In  1946-48; 
was  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
Missouri  State  soil  conservation  districts 
in  1950;  head  of  the  country  agricultural 
mobilization  committee  in  1951.  charged 
with  exemption  of  boys  essential  to  farm 
IHtxiuctlon.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Franlclln  Count:'  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Committee  and  has  held  numy 
other  similar  positions  and  contributed 
In  many  other  ways  to  the  war  produc- 
tion program  and  the  soil  conservation 
campaign  throughout  the  State. 

It  might  be  added  that  Franklin 
County  Is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
richest  county  in  the  famous  Missouri 
Valley. 

Mr.  Blesl's  letter  follows: 

UifioK,  lie,  February  27.  1953. 

Dbab  11b.  Camnom:  Eacloeed  you  will  find 
a  brief  r6«uini  of  the  ACP  practices  carried 
out  by  the  Production  and  Karketlng  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  In  our  county  during  1952.  TIm 
Franklin  County  PMA  Committee  reports 
tbat  more  of  tbe  p^manent-type  practices 
were  carried  out  In  Ptankltn  County  last  year 
tban  ever  before. 

At  tbe  soils  and  crops  conference  held  In 
our  county  on  February  10,  1953.  John  H. 
Bmmons,  chairman  of  the  conference,  asked 
those  persons  who  bad  canned  out  the  Im- 
proved pasture  practice  with  PMA  assistance 
to  stand.  Over  300  farmers  stood  In  answer 
to  the  above  question.  He  then  asked  those 
who  had  carried  out  the  pasture  practice 
without  PMA  assistance  to  stand  and  a 
farmers  out  of  a  total  of  800  people  attend- 
ing stood.  This  proves  that  farmers  will  not 
carry  out  very  many  soil  conservation  pr»c- 
tlces  without  help. 

Before  farmers  received  assistance  on  the 
application  of  limestone,  the  spreading  of 
agrleultTiral  limestone  was  practically  un- 
heard of  in  Franklin  County. 

Since  all  teachers  and  historians  agree 
that  a  nation's  strength  lies  in  the  fertility 
of  its  sou  and  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
for  its  people  at  all  times,  it  is  not  only  the 
farmers'  responsibility  to  keep  the  soil  pro- 
ductive, Imt  It  is  everyone's  responsibility. 

During  the  past  la  years,  the  Nation's 
farmers  have  Increased  their  production 
about  40  percent  and  have  still  kept  their 
sou  In  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  They  did 
this  with  the  aid  of  the  present  farm 
program. 

Th«  niusber  of  fanners  asking  for  assist- 
ance in  our  county  under  the  1953  program 
has  Increased  426  over  the  1952  program, 
having  increased  from  1,500  to  1,926.  If  the 
present  farm  program  is  discontinued  with 
no  program  to  replace  it,  ovir  soil  will  suffer, 
as  few  practices  will  be  carried  out  without 
program  assistance. 

In  1948  when  the  appropriation  was  h«Id 
up  and  we  had  to  request  o\ir  Hme  erxisber- 


men  to  diaooottnu*  th«  tf^vny  of 
tion  materials  services  lime,  we  m*UMl  •vsry 
farmer  who  had  requested  lime  a  letter 
urging  him  to  purchase  lime  for  cash,  as  we 
felt  certain  the  appropriation  would  be  made 
In  time.  The  result  of  this  letter  was  that 
only  one  farmer  out  of  more  than  700  ptir- 
ehased  his  lime  for  cash.  Our  seven  crush- 
ermen  lost  7  weeks  in  J\me  and  July  with  no 
Ume  deliveries. 

There  is  no  reason  or  indication  here  In 
Ftanklin  County  other  than  that  farmers 
would  practically  discontinue  the  perma- 
nent-type practices  if  the  program  Is  dis- 
continued. This  Is  especially  tn«e  now  that 
farm  prices  are  declining  and  caMi  Is  harder 
to  get. 

Let  us  have  the  farm  program  and  keep 
America  strong,  by  conserving  the  soil  and 
keeping  it  fertile. 

Very  truly  youra. 

HnniT 


Jteport  on  1952  ACF 

Terrace  outlets  (including  sod  wa- 
terways)  sqxiare  feet 317,660 

Standard  terraeea Unear  feet 88,426 

Diversion  terraces cubic  yards..  73.970 

Livestock    ponds „ .^  43 

Permanent  pasture  renovated 

acres 3.  447 

Erosion-control  structures 11 

Limestone tons..  34.  570 

Oroxind  rock  phoephate, do..  1.213 

Mixed   fertilizers j : do 565 

Red    and    sweet    clover   for    gr«en 

manure . acres..  3,867 

Trees  and  multiflora  roses  planted.  16,  250 

MejKtrt  OH  1953  FLHP 
Seeding  emergency  pasture  and  win- 
ter cover  crops acres 346 

Seeding  legumes  (including  alfalfa 

and  red  clover) , acres..  1,404 

Permanent    pasture . do 800*4 

Drainage  ditches cubic  yards 64.  539 

Deep   plowing ; acres..  371.8 

Supplemental    land    leveling    over 

deep  plowing , acres..      312.8 

Land  leveling j. do 335.  5 

Diversion  terraces cUble  yards 175 

Broslon-control  structures 9 

Removing  debris , hours..  8.  893 

Special  tillage : acres..  3,456.95 

Limestone  . . . tons..  581 

Fencing . rods..  380 


ReatCoaUl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  Nrw  tOkk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATEVBS 

Tuesday.  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  DOLLINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ten- 
ants of  New  York  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled New  York  State  Legis- 
lature to  increase  rents.  It  is  once  again 
apparent  that  the  BepiihUcan  Party  was 
not  sincere  in  its  promises  to  further 
and  protect  ttie  best  intwests  of  the 
people. 

The  Housing  shortage  remains  crit- 
ical Those  in  the  low  and  middle-in- 
come groups  have  a  real  struggle  to  keep 
roofs  over  their  heads.  The  low-wage 
earners,  the  millions  of  families  who 
must  exist  on  meager  incomes,  widows, 
those  receiving  Government  aid  and 
pensions,  the  blind,  veterans,  all  those 
who  barely  manage  to  exist  tn  these 
days  of  high  living  costis.  will  suffer  per- 


aoMiI  tragedy  and  xmdue  hardship  If  th« 
proposed  15-percent  rent  Inerease  goes 
through  in  New  York.  We  know  that 
adequate  low-cost  housing  is  not  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  present  needs. 

The  New  York  State  rent-control  law 
now  in  effect  provides  substantial  profits 
for  New  York  landlords.  We  ftnd  they 
are  given  a  guaranteed  retxim  of  4  per- 
cent of  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
investment,  and  this  after  deduction  and 
allowance  of  all  operating  expenses,  plus 
2  percent  for  depredation.  When  we 
learn  from  brokers'  listings  of  multiple 
dwellings  that  show  profits  of  30  to 
30  percent  and  more  annually  on  invest- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  landlords  have 
no  legitimate  complaint.  Furthermore, 
approximately  12,500  voluntary  leases 
monthly,  sanctioned  by  the  statute,  pro- 
viding for  IS-pereent  increctfes,  have 
been  initiated  since  the  New  York  State 
rent-control  law  went  into  effect,  and  a 
like  number  of  monthly  increases  al- 
lowed by  the  State  rent  administrator  for 
increased  service.  Also,  the  present  law 
excludes  from  control  all  new  housing 
since  February  1,  1947. 

How  have  tenants  fared  under  the  lawf 
We  find  they  have  suffered  gross  inequi- 
ties: they  have  had  to  pay  a  highly  dis- 
proportioiutte  amount  of  their  income 
for  shelter:  they  have  paid  exorbitant 
rents  for  housing  quarters  which  wera 
often  in  disrepair  and  undesirable  in 
many  respects.  In  my  opinion,  the  New 
York  State  rent-control  law  is  a  sad 
failure:  it  has  not  given  the  necessary 
protection  to  tenants.  Shelter  Is  a  fun- 
damental need,  no  one  can  exist  without 
it  Everyone  is  entitled  to  decent  hous- 
ing at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
However,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
only  by  fair  legislation,  which  proteets 
the  tenant  as  well  as  the  landlord,  can 
we  save  our  people  from  further  luxhie 
hardships. 

I  have  always  fought  for  strong,  effec- 
tive rent  control,  and  believe  it  should 
continue  so  long  as  there  is  an  emer- 
gency. An  emergency  still  exists  when 
people  cannot  obtain  decent  housing  at 
a  fair  price  they  can  afford. 

We  must  save  tenants  from  profiteer- 
ing landlords  and  from  paying  exortil- 
tant  rents  for  the  shelter  they  must  have. 
I  will  continue  my  fight  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  the  people  obtain  a  strong,  effec- 
tive rent-control  law. 


Rent  CoBtrot' 


lU-A  «k*10i 


KXiKNBIQN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSEKTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  campaign,  I  pointed  out  to  the  elec- 
torate that,  if  the  Republicans  were  con- 
tinued in  control  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  genuine  opposition  to  any 
modification  of  the  New  York  rent-con- 
trol law.  The  worst  fears  of  those  ^rtio 
opposed  a  Republican  control  of  the  leg- 
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Islature  have  now  been  fully  realised. 
Far  from  giving  the  citizens  of  New  York 
the  protection  that  they  had  reasonably 
expected  from  the  State  legislature,  they 
now  find  themselves  the  helpless  victims 
of  an  announced  intention  to  allow  rent 
increases  which  may  well  spell  ruina- 
tion of  countless  families  in  the  middle 
and  related  groups  of  income. 

The  Republican  Party  has  once  again 
demonstrated  that  it  only  gives  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Upon  In- 
vesUgation.  I  have  found  that  there  is  a 
continued  extreme  shortage  in  housing 
for  low-  and  middle- Income  groups.  The 
New  York  Real  Estate  Board  in  a  survey 
conducted  in  January  1953.  of  85,000 
apartments  in  New  York  County  found 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  vacan- 
cies and  most  of  those  in  high  rental 
brackets  beyond  the  means  of  those  with 
modest  iiK^mes.  The  same  shortage 
prevails  throughout  the  entire  city.  In 
addition,  there  are  30,000  families  In  New 
York  City  today  living  in  cellar  apart- 
ments, paying  exorbitant  rents,  and  in 
many  instances  sharing  community 
kitchens  and  bathroom  facilities.  The 
New  York  State  rent  administrator  him- 
self concedes  the  existence  and  continu- 
ance of  the  housing  emergency. 

The  present  rent-control  law  of  New 
York  State  is  more  than  adequate  to  pro- 
vide substantial  profits  to  New  York 
landlords.  A  guaranteed  return  of  4 
percent  of  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  property  Is  given  to  the  owner  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  his  investment, 
and  this  after  deduction  and  allowance 
of  all  operating  expenses  plus  2  percent 
for  depreciation.  While  the  4-percent 
formula  may  be  called  the  floor  or 
base,  the  sky  Is  the  limit  as  reflected  by 
brokers'  listings  of  multiple  dwellings 
which  show  profits  of  20  to  30  percent 
and  more  aimually  on  investments.  Fur- 
thermore, records  Indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 12,500  voluntary  leases  sanc- 
tioned by  the  statute,  providing  for  15- 
percent  increase  have  been  initiated  since 
the  inception  of  the  New  York  State  rent- 
control  law  and  a  like  number  of  monthly 
increases  allowed  by  the  State  Rent  Ad- 
ministrator for  increased  services.  Fin- 
ally, the  present  law  excludes  from  con- 
trol all  new  housing  since  February  1. 
1947. 

We  are  laboring  familiar  words,  but 
nontheless  forceful,  that  shelter  is  one 
of  the  primary  and  basic  necessities  of 
life,  and  during  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency, rents  for  housing  accommoda- 
tions should  be  continued  to  be  stabilised, 
regulated,  and  strictly  controlled  in  order 
to  prevent  unreasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted evictions  which  would  inevitably 
adversely  affect  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Our 
vast  number  of  Oovemment  employees, 
including  civil  service,  postal,  white  col- 
lar, and  many  laboring  classes,  earning 
modest  fixed  incomes  and  also  many 
others,  whose  sole  source  of  income  is  de- 
rived from  annuities  and  pension,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  greatest  hardship  and 
distress  if  the  Republican  plan  for  in- 
creased rents  is  effected.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  index  in  its  latest  sur- 
vey, discloses  that  New  York  City  fam- 
ilies expend  the  second  highest  amount, 
percentagewise  in  the  country,  of  their 
income,  to  wit  22  percent  for  rents. 


The  actions  of  Soviet  Russia  and  its 
satellites  throughout  the  world,  leave  us 
no  alternative  but  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  insure  our  national  defense.  One  of 
the  vital  ramparts  of  that  defense  is 
taking  proper  care  of  the  basic  needs  of 
our  citiaens  here  at  home  so  that  they 
can  produce  the  needed  goods  and  serv- 
ices so  essential  for  our  fighting  men 
abroad. 

One  of  their  essential  needs  is  shelter- 
decent  housing  at  a  fair  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected against  rent  gouging.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  New  York  faces  a  rent 
crisis,  and  the  people  need  help. 


Tke  OU  Rask  si  'S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REKIARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mew  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  of  March  2,  1953,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Hill,  is  most  apropos. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues. 

Thk  On.  RvsB  or  '53 
(By  Lum  Hnj.) 

If  Invading  armies  were  poised  off  the 
coasts  of  ttie  United  States  to  plunder  the 
rich  oil  deposits  under  those  waters,  the 
entire  Nation  would  be  mobUlsed  to  repel 
the  seizure.  Today  the  American  people 
stand  in  very  real  danger  of  losing  billions  of 
dollars  of  undersea  oil  reserves,  but  not  from 
foreign  armies  with  coclLed  guns.  The  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  etforU  of  CalifcH-nla,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana— backed  by  big  oil  Interests — 
to  talLe  for  themselves  vast  oil  wealth  under 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  three  times — once  in  1947  and 
twice  In  1950 — that  these  oU-rich  submerged 
coasUl  lands  beyond  the  low-tide  mark 
(going  out  to  sea  as  far  as  150  miles  into  the 
Oulf  In  some  places)  belong  to  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  whole — that  Is.  to  all  the  people 
of  the  48  States — and  are  not  the  prtq;>erty  of 
the  three  adjoining  States.  Yet  the  Senate 
and  the  House  wUl  soon  vote  on  bills  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court  and  have  the  Nation 
give  away  16  miUlon  acres  or  more  of  oU- 
rich  undersea  lands  to  the  three  States — to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  45  States. 

The  oU  lobbyists  around  CfiUA  BUI  are 
confident  of  passage  of  the  oU-grab  measure 
by  the  Republican  Congress  (after  all.  Demo- 
cratic Congresses  passed  similar  bUls  twice 
before),  and  they  only  hope  their  presence 
wUl  speed  action.  This  time  there  wUl  be 
no  Harry  Trunuin  to  veto  the  measurea. 

Never  have  measures  before  Congress  been 
so  misrepresented  as  these  so-called  tide- 
lands  oil  bills.  The  very  name  "Udelands" 
is  a  misrepresentation,  for  actually  the  Ude- 
lands were  not  involved  in  any  way  in  the 
legislation.  Just  as  th^  were  not  involved 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decisicnis.  The  tide- 
lands  properly  described  are  those  narrow 
■trips  (rf  land  iJong  the  coast  that  are  regu- 
larly covered  and  imcovered  by  the  tides: 
that  la.  the  lands  between  the  polnU  of  high 
and  low  tide.  The  tldelands  belong  to  the 
individual  States  and  always  have.  So  also 
do  the  States  hold  undisputed  title  to  the 
beds  of  Inland  waters  such  as  rivers,  bays, 
harbors,    and    lakes.    Including    tto*   Oreat 


Lakes,  and  to  harbor  faeilttlM  like  piers, 
docks,  and  jettlas. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  American  people  want 
Congress  to  overrule  our  highest  Court  and 
give  away  their  national  inheritance  as  la 
propoeed  by  several  quitclaim  bills  now  -u|> 
for  consideration.  The  question  that  should 
concern  Congress  Is  not  how  to  give  the  oil 
and  gas  away,  but  how  to  keep  it  and  use 
it  in  the  national  interest.  This  vast  na- 
tional patrimony  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  must  be  used  for  their 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

Far  this  reason.  73  of  us  In  the  Senate  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  defeat  this  at- 
tempted grab  of  national  property  and  save 
It  for  the  school  children  of  America.  Our 
proposal  is  known  as  the  oil  for  education 
amendment.  It  would  dedicate  the  royalties 
from  the  oU  and  gas  to  urgent  national  de- 
fense needs  and  as  a  ];>erpetual  endowment 
for  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation — in  every  one 
of  the  48  States.  This  is  the  same  wise  poUcy 
that  our  Nation  has  followed  since  the  very 
beginning — a  policy  of  using  our  pubUc- 
lands  resoTirces  to  promote  education. 

The  ordinances  of  1785  and  1787  and  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1863 — signed  into  law  by  the 
RepubUcan  Party's  own  Abraham  Lincoln— 
and  other  acts  of  Congress  have  granted  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  our  pubUc  lands  to  the 
States  for  the  establishment  and  sui^>ort  of 
schools  and  coUeges.  The  challenge  to  this 
generation  is  that  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
use  our  new  public  lands  under  the  sea  to 
give  to  that  system  the  high  standards  of 
quality  that  Jefferson,  Madison.  Lincoln,  and 
other  statesmen  of  our  early  history  en- 
visioned. 

Our  measure  is  exceedingly  generotis  to 
the  coastal  States  in  allocating  to  them  37.5 
percent  of  the  revenues  deriving  from  lands 
under  the  sea  within  the  3-mUe  Umlt.  Our 
amendment  deals  with  the  balance  of  the 
revenues — 62.5  percent  within  the  8-mile 
limit  and  100  percent  beyond  the  3-mlle 
limit  going  out  to  sea.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  simple: 

1.  The  money  from  this  oil  Is  to  be  dedi- 
cated now  for  the  l<mg-range  needs  of  the 
education  of  the  Nation's  children  and  placed 
in  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  present  critical 
period,  the  lunds  may  be  used  for  national 
defense  purposes.  They  ahaU  be  employed 
only  for  urgent  developments  to  be  specifi- 
cally determined  by  the  Congress.  There- 
after, this  special  account  shaU  be  devoted 
to  our  children's  education  as  grants-in-aid 
to  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 

2.  Every  State  or  political  subdivision 
which  has  Issued  any  mineral  leases  or  grants 
covering  submerged  lands  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  and  every  grantee  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  file  with  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Statas  by  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  a  statement  of  the  money  or 
other  things  of  value  received  by  the  State 
from  such  leases  or  grants.  The  Attorney 
General  nnut  submit  those  statements  to 
Congress  not  later  than  February  1.  1954. 
The  object  of  this  provision  Is  to  find  out 
what  benefit  particular  States  have  already 
had  from  this  property  which  belongs  to  all 
the  people. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  de- 
plorable conditions  that  exist  in  our  educa- 
tional system — dilapidated  schools,  many  of 
which  are  overcrowded,  the  alarming  short- 
age of  teachers,  underpaid  and  overworked. 
And  now,  while  we  are  facing  a  national  need 
for  more  teachers,  scientists,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, and  agricuiturlstB.  our  coUeges  and 
universities  are  in  dire  financial  trouble. 
Now  that  the  scholarship  aid  to  World  War 
n  veterans  is  coming  to  an  end,  colleges  are 
suffering  their  most  severe  financial  orlsU  of 
aU  times.         >M«i  «»  ''■*■  tJ»«s  wiJ 
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•-.Tbe  opportunltr  which  our 
wealth  oflera  to  education.  Is  aeen.  ta  a 
luklon  paarnrl  by  the  Arizona  HbUM  of  Rep- 
tntatlvca  on  Febniary  9.  calling  on  Con- 
to  ad<^  the  oll-for-educatlon  amend- 
ment. I  hop«  that  other  State  legislatures 
will  be  quick  to  follow  Arlaona's  lead.  We 
oould  a^rengthen  and  revitalise  American 
education  with  this  new  $66  bUlton  endow- 
ment. 

Geologists  estimate  that  there  are  at  least 
16  billion  barrels  of  oil  under  the  marginal 
sea  and  the  Continental  Shelf.  At  the  going 
price  of  around  $2.70  per  barrel,  this  adds  up 
to  over  $40  billion.  In  addition,  there  Is 
natural  gas  worth  $10  billion  or  more.  I 
have  frequently  told  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  that  adoption  of  the  oU-for-educa- 
tlon  amendment  would  be  like  placing  an 
oU  well  on  every  school  and  college  campua 
In  the  United  States. 

Today  the  Qovemment  has  a  huge  debt. 
Taxpayers  are  carrying  heavy  burdens.  Here 
Is  oil  money  for  schools  without  taxes — a 
windfall  for  easing  the  financial  stralU  of 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Here 
Is  a  bonanza  for  relieving  the  agonizing  dlffl- 
cultles  of  colleges  and  universities,  medical 
schools,  dental  schools,  nursing  schools  and 
research  Institutions  by  techniques  such  as 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  for  specific 
training  and  research  projects.  The  possi- 
bilities challenge  the  imagination. 

To  my  sore  disappointment,  President  Eis- 
enhower during  the  campaign  last  iall  told 
the  people  of  Texas,  California,  and  Louisiana 
that  he  would  sign  the  kind  of  bill  that  Tru- 
man vetoed.  With  all  due  req>ect  to  the 
President,  I  must  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  Congress  never  gives  blm  the  chance,  i 


R«irt  CMiral 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  irxw  TOBJc 
IN  THK  HOnSX  OP  REPBXSENTATTVrBS 

Tuesday,  March  3. 19S3 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reu 
publlcan-controUed  New  York  State  L^- 
Islature  has  Just  announced  its  Intention 
to  Increase  the  rents  of  tenants  In  New 
York.  The  Republican  Party  has  once 
again  demonstrated  that  it  only  gives 
lip  service  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Upon  investigation,  it  has  been  found 
that  there  is  a  continued  extreme  short- 
age in  housing  for  low  and  middle  in- 
come groups.  Thousands  of  families  in 
the  Bronx  are  living  on  relatively  low 
fixed  incomes  which  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  costs  of  living.  Because 
of  the  housing  shortage,  many  of  them 
are  already  paying  high  rents  for  quar- 
ters which  are  far  fnxn  desirable. 

Adequate  low-cost  housing  is  Just  not 
available.  The  proposed  15  percent  rent 
increase  would  be  exorbitant  and  result 
in  a  personal  tragedy  for  the  families 
affected. 

The  present  rent-control  law  of  New 
York  State  is  more  than  adequate  to 
provide  substantial  profits  to  New  York 
landlords.  A  guaranteed  return  of 
4  percent  of  total  afeessed  valuation  of 
the  property  is  given  to  the  owner  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  his  investment. 
and  this  after  deduction  and  allowance 
of  all  operating  expenses  plus  2  percent 
for  depreciation.  While  the  4>percent 
formula  may  be  called  the  floor  or  base; 
the  sky  is  the  limit,  as  reflected  fay  faro* 


kers"  listings  of  multiple  dwellings  which 
show  profits  of  20  to  30  percent  and  more 
annually  on  investments.  Furthermore, 
records  indicate  that  approximately  12,- 
500  voluntary  leases  monthly,  sanctioned 
by  the  statute,  providing  for  15-percent 
increases,  have  been  initiated  since  the 
inception  of  the  New  York  State  rent- 
eoDtrol  law  and  a  like  number  of  month- 
ly increases  allowed  by  the  State  rent 
administrator  for  Increased  sexrice.  Fi- 
nally, tae  present  law  excludes  from  con- 
trol all  new  housing  since  February  1. 
1947. 

Shelter  is  one  of  the  basic  necessities 
of  life,  and  during  this  period  of  «ner- 
gency  rents  for  housing  accommodations 
should  continue  to  be  stabilized,  regu- 
lated, and  controlled.  One  of  the  vital 
ramparts  of  our  defense  structure  is 
taking  proper  care  of  the  basic  needs  of 
our  citizens  here  at  home  so  that  they 
can  produce  the  needed  goods  and  serv- 
ices so  essential  for  our  fighting  men 
abroad. 

The  people  need  decent  housing  at  a 
fair  price  that  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  an  across-the- 
board  rent  increase.  I  am  going  to  do 
an  I  can  to  help  the  people  in  the  fight 
to  maintain  rent  controL 


Taft-Hartley  R 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  N.  RHODES 

or  PKMNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  February  18. 
1963: 

Mr.  Rhooxs.  Ify  name  Is  Osoxn  If. 
Rhodes,  Representative  In  Congrees  from  the 
14th  Pennsylvania  District. 

I  appear  before  the  committee  today  In 
8\ipport  of  H.  R.  2511,  Which  I  Introduced 
and  which  I  believe  win  rectify  some  of  the 
unfair  and  unjust  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

This  measure  Including  another  which  I 
will  Introduce  today  will  permit  any  type  of 
union  security  claiiae  which  parties  to  labor- 
management  agreements  negotiate.  Includ- 
ing the  closed  shop. 

It  would,  also,  provide  that  su^  onion 
security  agreements  shall  be  legal,  nothwlth- 
standlng  any  State  antiunion  security  leg- 
islation. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  leave 
xmions  and  management  free  to  negotiate 
whatever  union-security  agreement  they 
deem  best  In  their  particular  situation.  It 
would  eliminate  unnecessary  and  onwlas 
Qoremment  restrictions. 

I  believe  the  employer  and  onion  In- 
volved are  the  best  Judges  of  what  Is  best  In 
a  given  situation  and  should  be  left  free  to 
negotiate  such  agreements  as  they  see  fit. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  prohibit  SUte  legislatures 
from  adopting  antlelosed  shop  or  antiunion 
abap  laws  and  having  them  take  precedence 
over  the  Federal  law. 

Tart-Hartley  Invites  th«  States  to  pass 
tougher  antiunion  taws  than  the  Congress 
dkt.  That  Is  not  only  oontrary  to  the  gen- 
eral prlactpla  of  law.  which  has  Federal  law 


taking  priority,  but  it  is  inconsistent.  For, 
In  another  provision,  Taft-Hartley  sajn 
States  cannot  permit  supervisors  to  enjoy 
collective  bargaining  because  the  Federal  law 
denies  it  to  them. 

Actually,  what  Congress  did  was  to  urge 
States  to  be  tough  on  unions  but  forbade 
them  to  treat  unions  better  than  the  Ooo- 
gress  did. 

I  would  modify  the  provision  ooverlng  sec- 
ondary boycotts  and  would  sllminate  the 
Injunction  In  labor-management  disputes. 
I  am  convinced  that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  remove  some  of  the  basic  Inequi- 
ties of  Tai  t-Hartley  and  operate  in  the  public 
interest.  It  certainly  vrould  help  in  treattng 
labor  with  the  justice  and  f  almesa  Prsaldsat 
Elsenhower   promised. 

While  H.  R.  3511  perUlns  only  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  the  printing  In- 
dustry. I  believe  that  this  proiKxal  should 
be  made  to  cover  all  industry.  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  a  broad  union  and  eloeed-shop  bill 
today  which  also  would  have  Federal  law 
protect  union  seeorlty  against  anttunkn 
State  legislation. 

My  appearance  here  today  is  to  ur^s  these 
changss,  not  simply  because  It  would  be  fair 
to  labor,  but  because  I  believe  It  means  so 
very  much  to  the  welfare,  the  unity,  and 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

Nothing  is  more  Important  to  all  Aaaerl- 
eans  today  than  national  unity.  Unity  and 
a  recognltloa  of  our  common  tnterssts  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  effectively  oombat  cob»- 
munlsm  and  all  brands  of  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

I  am  encouraged  because  many  supporters 
of  Taft-Hartley  now  recognlos  some  of  the 
Injustices  In  the  law  and  agree  that  changes 
are  necessary  In  the  Interest  ct  talmeas  and 
In  promoting  a  better  ralattonahlp  betwssa 
labor  and  management. 

Most  encouraging  to  me  Is  the  attltttde 
of  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  Mt.  Ifc- 
CoNifKLL.  who  represents  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  and  for  whom  1  have 
a  high  regard  and  a  deep  feeling  of  iiptt 
and  confidence. 

He  and  I  may  honestly  disagree  on  saae  of 
the  provisions  in  this  law.  but  I  am  In  full 
accord  with  the  views  he  expressed  recently 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  Improving  the 
law.  I  especially  like  the  spirit  of  f«lmess 
and  sincerity  In  which  he  said: 

"The  rights  of  the  people,  the  wage  earner. 
the  employer,  and  the  union  must  be  pro- 
tected, blended,  and  balanced  as  well  ••  Is 
humanly  possible  In  any  law.  The  rssponsl- 
bUltles  must  go  hand-ln-hand  with  rights 
and  privileges.  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least.  Interference  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  Its  agencies  In  the  relations  of 
labor  and  management  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  to  be  ths  senti- 
ment of  your  committee,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  know  that  substantial  Improvements 
wlU  be  made.  In  that  case  it  would  be  weU 
to  change  the  name  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
I  know  the  sentiment  of  labor  unionists 
today.  A  McOonnell  bUl  reflecting  his  atti- 
tude and  opinion  would  Inspire  confidence 
where  there  la  now  suspicion  and  distrust. 
President  Elsenhower  said  that  the  law 
should  be  free  from  taint  and  suspicion  that 
it  Is  partial  or  punitive.  Here  is  a  way  it 
can  be  done. 

Hut  I  am  not  to  optimistic  about  what 
this  Congress  wUl  do.  and  tt  certainly  wtmld 
not  be  fair  to  the  chairman  to  have  his  name 
on  a  new  law.  U  It  contained  so  many  al 
the  unjiist  provisions  of  the  present  act. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  do  not  make  such 
a  request,  as  I  believe  tbst  what  is  most 
important  Is  the  kind  ot  changes  that  are 
made.  IX  enough  changes  ara  made  it  will 
be  a  new  law. 

However,  I  am  not  impressed  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  who  contend  that  It 
would  not  be  good  sense  to  repeal  the  law. 
I  say   this   **^rtniss   thsy 
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Many  ot  tbem  took  an  opposite  view  when 
the  Wagner  Act  was  on  ths  books.  They  were 
quite  wllllDg  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act.  and 
their  statements  now  seem  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  contradiction. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are 
numerovis  provisions  in  the  present  act  which 
I  Ijelieve  should  be  modified  or  repealed. 
I  will  mention  them  as  briefly  as  possililc 
and  point  out  why  I  think  they  are  bad  and 
why  they  should  be  studied  along  with  other 
proposals  to  Improve  the  law. 

It  Is  necessary.  I  believe,  to  take  steps  to 
simplify  the  law.  Those  provisions  which 
make  the  law  difficult  for  workers  to  under- 
stand and  which  do  not  laelong  In  a  fair 
and  sensible  labor  act  shoxild  be  modi  fled 
or  eliminated. 

There  Is  no  proper  place  in  the  law  for 
the  ban  which  Taft-Hartley  has  Imposed  on 
contributions  or  expenditures  by  unions  in 
connection  with  Federal  elections.  This  Is 
naturally  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  political  power  of  organized  labor. 
Under  this  provision.  Senator  Tatt,  who  Is 
one  of  the  authors  ot  the  law,  contended 
that  a  labor  newspaper  could  not  legally 
publish  material  In  support  or  opposition 
to  candidates  for  pdlitical  olBce.  It  took  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  make  an  inter- 
pretation that  was  different  from  that  of 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  law^  This  pro- 
vision is  unjust  and  iwdemocratlc,  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  This  Is  especially  true 
at  a  time  when  the  great  newspaper  monop- 
olies of  the  Nation  are  following  a  one-party 
line  and  when  most  of  the  effective  opposition 
comes  from  the  voice  of  American  labor. 
It  is  dangerous  when  big  business,  which 
has  bitterly  fought  the  very  existence  of 
labor  unions,  is  now  a  dominating  factor 
In  Government,  as  well  as  being  in  control 
of  all  the  major  channels  of  news  and  in- 
formation. Tills  provision  has  no  proper 
place  Ln  a  labor-management  act. 

No  just  law  would  deny  strikers  the  right 
to  vote  in  labor -board  elections.  Such  a 
provision  is  convincing  proof  to  any  fair- 
minded  person  that  there  Is  something  seri- 
ously wrong.  It  creates  the  impression,  and, 
I  think,  justly  so.  that  the  intention  of  that 
provision  is  to  make  it  difficult  for  workers 
to  organise  and  to  maintain  labor  organiza- 
tions. This  provision  makes  it  possible  for 
those  who  hate  unions  and  who  fear  democ- 
racy to  take  steps  to  destroy  organizations 
of  their  employees. 

It  seems  unfair  to  me  that  there  should 
be  a  provision  in  the  law  which  requires  the 
filing  of  non-Commuaist  affidavits  by  officers 
of  labor  unions  while  no  provision  is  laciuded 
to  cover  employers. 

Today  corporate  interests  have  become 
more  dominating  than  ever  before  in  our 
economy.  They  are  a  powerful  force  at  pres- 
ent In  our  Government.  Many  big  business 
fronts  and  innocent  clutM  hsve  been  estal>- 
lished  and  are  financed  with  tax-free  cor- 
porate funds  to  influence  and  mold  public 
opinion  to  the  corporate  view.  Certainly  we 
don't  want  to  drift  to  a  corporate  state. 
Therefore,  if  the  oath  provision  is  to  re- 
main, it  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  require 
an ti -Communist  and  antl-Fasdst  oaths  from 
officers  of  both  employee  and  employer  or- 
ganizations. We  must  recognize  the  totali- 
tarian evU  of  both  extremes.  In  many  re- 
spects these  evils  are  similar  in  character. 
Both  fear  labor  anions  and  democracy  and 
a  free  society. 

One  of  my  ooUeagoes,  Representative 
KxATim.  proposed  that  the  law  be  liberal- 
ized so  that  no  labor  organization  shaU  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  any  ntember 
solely  on  the  ground  of  such  membership, 
and  that  unions  cannot  be  billed  for  some- 
thing done  by  an  individual  unionist  acting 
on  his  own.  I  believe  that  is  a  good  pro- 
posal. I       j 

My  proposals  eover  iK-ittal  ImmIc  and 
fundamental  issues,  and  I  want  to  stress  at 
this  tlms  the  Importanoe  of  a  provialon 
which  would  remove  undue  Government  in- 


terference which  Taft-Hartley  faM  Imposed 
on  collective  bargaining  so  there  can  be  a 
return  to  free  bargaining  between  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

A  fair  law  must  protect  collective-bar- 
gained union-security  agreements,  instead  of 
inviting  States  to  weaken  or  to  destroy  effec- 
tive collective  bargaining  as  the  present 
Federal  law  now  does.  Management  and 
labor,  operating  in  a  spirit  of  unity,  good 
will,  and  mutual  trust,  can  determine  better 
than  Oovenunent  how  a  welfare  or  pension 
fund  should  be  administered. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  Federal  in- 
tervention in  labor  matters  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  It  would  remit  labor-manage- 
ment relations  to  volimtary  collective  bar- 
gaining. No  statutory  duty  to  bargain  would 
be  Impoeed  on  either  management  or  labor; 
the  Federal  Government  would  therefore  no 
longer  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  manage- 
ment and  labor  the  subjects  on  which  they 
must  bargain,  or  wliat  data  must  be  made 
available,  or  how  bargaining  la  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  all  slmlliar  matters.  Likewise, 
no  restrictions  of  any  kind  would  be  imposed 
on  tiw  subject  matters  of  bargaining;  these 
a  e  matters  for  the  parties  to  agree  on  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  their  industry, 
business,  geographical  location,  etc. 

It  recognizes  that  in  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, it  is  essential  t^t  free  labor  and  free 
management  be  allowed  to  work  out  their 
problems  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Industry  and  business,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  best  adjustment  that 
can  be  arrived  at  between  the  parties.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  parties  should  be  left  free 
to  puraue,  unhampered  by  legal  restrictions, 
their  economic  remedies;  provided,  of  cotnse, 
that  such  action  should  be  peaceftil. 

Tb  recognize  that  In  most  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  business,  labor-manage- 
ment relations  have  largely  come  of  age  and 
that  the  parties  now  should  be  permitted  to 
go  their  ways  without  the  tutelage  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  the  broad  sense  of 
developing  and  strengthening  a  free-enter- 
prise economy,  this  is  precisely  in  the  public 
interest.  If  occasional  disputes  are  Ill-ad- 
vised or  distasteful,  this  is  a  neoessary  price 
of  industrial  freedom. 

Dnder  present  law,  the  agreement  to  hire 
only  union  men  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing trades  is  unlawful  by  virtue  of  the 
Tan-Hartley  Act  and  many  State  right-to- 
work  statutes.  The  amendment  In  H.  R. 
2611  recognizes  that  these  agreements  are 
traditional  in  the  industry,  and  that  they 
have  worked  to  tixe  general  satisfaction  of 
employers,  unions,  and  employees.  It  there- 
fore restores  the  Wsgner  Act  principle  mak- 
ing this  the  subject  of  voluntary  ooUectlve 
bargaining. 

like  best  evidence  of  the  weakness  and 
In4>racticability  of  the  present  law  is  that 
many  employers  and  unions  are  living  in  sin, 
not  only  in  the  printing  indiistry  but  in 
many  ethers. 

Tb  live  up  to  tlw  letter  of  the  present  law 
would  cause  confusion,  strife,  and  chaos, 
which  neither  employers,  workers,  the  public, 
nor  Congress  would  want. 

Under  present  law,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  with  the  support  of  the  courts, 
has  largely  astni>ed  the  functions  at  free 
collective  bargaining.  It  has  decided  that 
employers  must  bargain  collectively  on  cer- 
tain subject  matters  and  thereby  asserted 
the  power  to  decide  that  employers  need  not 
bargain  on  other  subjects.  I  feel  that  em- 
ploy«s  and  unions  should  determine  the 
proper  scope  and  subject  matters  ot  col- 
lective bargaining  and  that  no  Oovemment 
agency  should  undertake  to  compel,  or  to 
deny,  bargaining  on  any  subject  deemed 
relevant  by  either  party. 

The  NLRB  has  undertaken  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  such  bargaining  should 
be  conducted;  to  decide  what  infmiiisfion 
each  party  sho\iki  matoe  avallsUs  to  ths 
other,  whether  reporters  should  or  iduwid 
not  be  permitted,  how  frequently  and  under 


what  oondittons  the  parties  are  to  meet,  and 
who  shoiUd  represent  them.  These  matters 
should  be  left  to  the  parties  to  work  out  for 
themselves.  The  amendment  therefore 
would  deny  the  NLRB  the  power  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  bargaining  is  to  be 
conducted. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  all  forms  of 
secondary  action  are  prohibited. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  in  H.  R. 
2611  is  to  legalize  action  by  unions  to  protect 
union  standards  and  the  competitive  pcsl- 
tion  of  fair  employers.  It  would  make 
peaceful  picketing  lawful  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  would  not  legalize  the  strike  or 
boycott  for  recognition  where  another  union 
lias  been  certified  by  the  NLRB. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the  in- 
junctive provisions  of  sections  1<*  (j)  and 
10  (1).  Svery  union  in  the  country  has  felt 
the  threat  of  these  actions,  which  are  based, 
not  upon  a  finding  that  the  law  has  been 
violated,  but  only  on  a  iHx>bability  or  the 
reasonable  belief  of  a  Government  agent  that 
the  law  may  have  been  violated.  Like  any 
other  Injunctive  action,  since  they  have  been 
directed  almost  wholly  against  xinlons.  they 
settle  an  outstanding  controversy  in  favor 
of  the  employer. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  will  no  doubt 
appear  before  your  eommittee,  claiming  that 
the  closed  shop  is  un-Am«-ican,  that  It  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  work  and  should  ni.«t 
be  permitted. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  the  facts  and 
explore  the  record  betoee  taking  such  argu- 
ments seriously.  The  (Hosed  shop  is  an 
ancient  and  honorable  form  of  union  se- 
curity. It  silsted  for  years  before  the  Wag- 
ner Act  or  the  MRA.  It  has  Its  base  in 
countless  court  decisions,  upholding  the 
closed  shop,  which  were  judicial  history  kmg 
before  tiie  Wagner  Act  was  brought  before 
the  Congress. 

It  was  the  Taft-HarUey  Act,  with  its  bar 
on  closed  shops,  which  lx<ought  labor  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  and  created  countless 
problems  which  were  uaneocusary  and 
harmful. 

It  should  be  reoaUed  that  the  closed  shop 
existed  In  America  for  years  before  the 
growth  of  the  big  industrial  unions.  It  was 
the  unions  which  had  long  enjoyed  amicable 
relations  with  their  employers,  and  wiiich 
had  closed-shop  contracts,  which  were  hit  by 
this  provision  of  Taft-Hartley. 

The  International  Tjrpographlcal  Union  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  this.  Here  is  a 
imion  with  as  floe  a  htstory  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  its  Industry  as  there  is  in  Amfsrl- 
can  industrial  history. 

What  did  the  TUt-Hartley  Act  do  to  this 
industry^  Why,  tt  ereaited  endless  strife  and 
struggle;  was  responsible  for  long  and  costly 
strikes;  created  distrust  and  hostUlty  where 
none  existed  before;  and  has  seriously  set 
back  Industrial  hanoony  in  an  indxistry 
where  hamK>ny  was  once  the  accepted 
medium. 

It  is  not  only  the  ITU  which  has  been 
the  victim  of  this  in-conoelved  law.  The 
garment  indxistry,  both  that  in  which  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  have  contracU,  also 
had  a  long  history  of  amicable  relations  be- 
tween unions  and  employees. 

It  can  be  understood  why  so  many  people 
believe  the  Taft-Hartley  taw  was  designed 
to  break  unions — and  it  would  have  done 
that  effectively  If  America  had  l>een  the  vic- 
tim of  a  depression  rather  than  having  been 
In  the  sunlight  of  prosperity  for  20  years  as 
the  result  of  Uberal  policies  and  legislation, 
most  of   which  were    enarted   in   the    late 

uao's. 

I  would  be  more  tncttned  to  accept  state- 
ments from  opponents  of  union  security 
about  the  right  to  work  at  face  valce  if  X 
did  not  know,  by  ssqjerlence,  the  poslOoa 
at  many  eoaployers  on  this  subject  of  union 
seewity  hack  in  the  days  before  the  Wagner 
Act.  Wor  prior  to  the  Wagner  Act.  when 
company  onion tswi  was  in  its  heyday,  union- 
shop  contracts  with  company  unions  were  a 
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Wbiie  Its  |iicn)iiiatt»  pnt«ad  tba  TUt> 
WMltof  Aet^wM  flirtintu  t»  OMkln  omcv  •«». 
M«  tb»  •oaapHK  ptfctum  ^t  BHwr-miiig* 
aMot  Tilatioot.  tb*  law  itMtf  «*U»«r»tM]r 
•ad    maUdokHly    carMtw    laotabiUty    and 

^' ITor  ara  tba  oli|Mtlotia  I  baivtt  amanaratad 
Jttkwljr  atejaattaaato  tha  Tan-Hiniay  aaU- 
'kBIoA  aMnalty  proftotons. 
'  "'Vow  gwiO«aMn  wni  raoall  tlMt  Taft- 
'Mtrrttf  nqulraa.  evcik  whera  a  nnkm-ahop 
«Mit«a0t  ts  alkmad.  that  tlia  naw  aaq^oyea 
'«lau  Bat  ba  raqmrad  to  ]otB  a  o&loiii  unUl 
<»*«fa  after  ha  to  iklrwL 
r'xWbMv  Bay  ba  eomidata  Juatlflcatten  for  a 
WMoa  and  aa  Maplograr,  in  n«gotutlng  a 
contract,  to  agraa  that  new  an^toyaea  «haU 
^Mft  <ba  la^rnlMd  to  jokn  tha  tualoa  \mtU  30 
Otoya  aftir  hiring.  In  certain  tndurtrlaa  It 
tamy  b»  Hoal  dcalrabla  that  naw  amployaca 
tovon  »«nal  baaia  of  SO  daya— or  avan  Kmgar. 
But  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gantlaman  of 
tha  eaHMBttta*.  to  «or  tha  union  and  tha  am- 
^ioyar  to  Jotortly  nesotuta  and  agrea  upon. 
R  to  not  for  thto  Oongraw  to  arbitrarily  da- 
«raa.  PoT  fhara  ai%  eotaln  induatrtoa  whaia 
tha  )<*»  itatff  dooatlaat  90  daya— bavar  wUl 
'laat  W  daya— eant  ^aat  M  days. 

Hw  bwt  tMt  an  union  mcutI^  to  how 
tb0  paopto  thmnaalvab  faal  about  it.  I  think 
4% -wen  tha  Oatiup  poU  tn  19M  whiah  departed 
t^t  58  percant  of  tha  pubUe  approved  a 
'WbailtWtMial  aitendnwnt  to  outlaw  all 
uMan  security.  We  have  tha  preaMmttal 
•laetlona  at  IM8  as  a  batter  yantatlck  of 
pubUa  oplnk».  but  a  far  mere  accurate  meas- 
ure was  unconsciously  provided  by  the 
au^MM  ahd  aupportars  of  tha  Taft-Hartley 
Aet  whan  tha^  Insisted  on  union-shop  elec- 
tfona  ea«h  year. 

The  froeadure  «or  theaa  elaetlona  waa  par- 
MP*  the  moat  wndamocratlc  and  unfair  that 
4h4'avthora  aoidd  devtoe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  If  their  election  ptoceduree  had  bean 
applied  to  tha  politteal  elections  In  which 
wa  all  have  bean  .<andldatea,  natthar  the 
•o^ors  of  Taft-Hartley,  nor  myself,  nor 
n»«ident  ■aenhower.  nor  parhs^a  any  Mem- 
ber of  thto  Congress  would  have  erer  bean 
^toeted  to  tha  oOcea  we  now  hold. 

But  desptta  thto  iatk  of  democracy,  the 
Taf  trStartley  unlcm-ahap  alepUoca  proved 
claasty  that  warMn  want  union  ascurtty. 

Z>wli«  the  thhea  tha*  the  -ntft-Hartlay 
Inw  provided  for  thaaa  atoctkms.  tha  NLRB 
coadueted  .48.110  such  elections,  and  tn 
44.796  of  theae,  the  workers  voted  for  the 
union  shop. 

.tiM*  to  07.1  po-eant  of  the  eleeUons  that 
»»•  held  under  thto  procedure. 

Wh»t  batter  proof  could  we  have?  Here 
«•  tha  ramdtaef  a  aeeret  ballot.  They  were 
not  the  results  of  phony  polta.  most  of  which 
M«^wi<M  far  private  gain  and  which  are 
4>i(saad  to.  sway  or  mold  public  opinion 
rftttas  than  to  SMMura  It.  *^^^ 

Tha  awthoia  of  Taft-Hartley  were  dead 
wroog  OB  thto  tostia.  I  am  sure  that  tiwM. 
and  htetory  will  prow  how  wrong  they  are 
oa  many  other  pvovlaiona  la  tha  law. 

I  am  OraiY  oonvlaoad  that  unlMi-aecurlty 
contracto  are  good  for  workers,  good  for  sm- 
plo9«f%  aad^  good  for  ttM  Matkm. 
%ha  adopttan  of  thto  measure  by  the  Con- 
and  tti  anactaant  taito  law  will  halt 


— J  strtlM^  ooBfuslaiit  and  mu 
tuhl   dlstniat  whicft  Ihft-Bartisy 
^te  the  tntsreat-of  tmprovlug  the 
MMoqitaca  of  lalKir.ihana«emeat  rrtatlona. 
t  «iv»  thto  eauamavta  vaoomaasnd  to  tha 


my  ^propoMli  and  to  atoo  girt 

ful  ooartdwatlon  to  eliminating  other  un- 
fair provtotona  tn  the  present  law. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
oemmlttea,  X  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
<c«he  of  my  personal  ezporlenoes.  As  a 
woelcer,  I  knear  what  It  was  Ute  in  an  indus- 
trtel  eommunlty  before  there  was  a  Wagner 
Act.  I  Uvad  and  worked  trader  Taft-Hartley. 
You  need  not  read  these  laws  to  feel  the 
dlflbrettce  between  them.  They  af^t  not 
only  the  UveUhood  of  organlaad  workers,  but 
all  worklog  iieople.  They  affkct  community 
nfe  and  the  Ifatloa  as  wdl.  Z  was  deeply 
toprssseill  by  the  ratement  of  my  colleague 
trom  West  Vlrginln.  Mr.  Bm.  when  be  so 
ably  pointed  out  hto  reactions  to  this  act 
because  of  the  way  It  affected  hto  constitu- 
ents la  the  mining  communities  he  repre- 
sents. Wb  matter  how  many  times  you  may 
road  the  law,  unless  you  are  close  to  reality 
you  may  fall  to  recognize  the  evUs  which 
grow  ttom  bad  and  unjust  leglstotlon. 

I  also  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  evil 
intent  of  Taft-Hartley  has  not  been  felt  ex- 
cept In  a  few  Industries  and  in  a  minor  way 
largely  because  there  has  been  a  hlgn  level  of 
employment  since  the  Uw  was  passed.  But 
If  those  who  seek  curtailment,  or  what  they 
believe  to  a  necessary  float  of  unemployment, 
are  suocessf \il  in  their  endeavor,  many  unions 
could  be  destroyed.  Growing  discontent  and 
disunity  would  follow  as  a  result.  It  would 
be  exactly  what  the  <^nununtots  are  looking 
for  and  to  aomethlng  that  wa  should  now 
seek  to  prevent. 

Statements  by  employers  which  call  for  a 
float  of  unemployment  contradict  all  the 
high-sounding  remarks  by  thsM  people  when 
they  express  concern  about  the  right  to  work 
The  enthusiasm  for  thto  right  does  not  exist 
In  most  quarters  when  a  worker  slows  down 
to  hto  capacity  to  produce  because  of  ad- 
'hfi2!^  ***'  **  "  ^  beoomsa  partially  dto- 

Anploycr  totoest  In  the  right  to  work  to 
most  prevalent  when  an  effort  to  made  to 
organise  a  union.    A  good  example  of  thto 
can  be  seen  In  the  case  of  an  old  firm  whoee 
owners  grew  wealthy  in  my  home  city  of 
««aalng.     i  speak  of  the  Vanity  Ffclr  Co 
an  underwear  concern.     Several  yesvs  ago 
the  firm  moved  ite  plant  from  Reading  to 
a  southern  city  on  a  week's  notice  to  its 
mora  than  400  emplayeas.    Many  of  them 
had  given  a  lifetime  erf  loyal  service  to  the 
otanpany.     ihere  was  no  consideration  at 
»U  about  the  righto  of  these  peopte.    They 
had  famUy  obligations.    Many  of  them  had 
never  worked  anywhere  except  In  the  Van- 
ity Fair  mllL    In  ck«lng  down  so  abrupUy 
"»«•  was  aa  utter  disregard  by  the  company 
for  community  welfi^e  car  for  tha  right  to 
work  Mklch  waa  such  a  convenient  argument 
when  uaed  to  defeat  the  effort  of  workers 
when  they  tried  to  oiganlze  and  wto  a  voice 
about  condltioiu  under  which  they  labored 
And  U  may  be  InteresUng  for  you  to  know 
that  Vanity  Ftilx  now  has  a  plant  In  J-  -k- 
aoa.  Ala.,  where  they  continue  to  reatot  or. 
ganlaatlon  efforts  by  employeea. 

There  to  a  case  against  thto  firm  now  be- 
fore the  Labor  Board  and  It  wUl  be  Inter- 
Mtlng  to  know  how  the  chamber  of  com. 
merca  In  thto  little  southern  community  aa- 
■tots  to  seeking  to  reatot  the  righto  of  worklna 
people  to  organlaa.  • 

Tha  Jackson  Chamber  of  Commaree.  1  am 
informed,  had  raised  considerable  local  cap- 
ital to  induce  Vanity  Pair  to  locate  there 
Later  the  workers  at  Vanity  Fair,  moatly 
young  peo|de.  were  Inf  <vmed  that  the  cham. 
her  of  oonutaaree  had  been  obliged,  as  a  con- 
dition of  having  VanHf  Fair  kMate  in  Jack- 
■op.  to  guarantee  that  no  union  would  seMc 
to  organlae  Ito  emptoyees.  Thto  fact  CIO 
found  out,  after  mors  than  aoo  employeea 
had  alsaad  union  alOlUtion  cards.  Thto 
numbar  was  Just  short  of  a  majority  of 
those  eafployad.  When  tt  became  known 
that^hto  unloniaatlon  move  was  under  way 


tha  wbbfe  chamber  of  eommaroa  want  into 
action.  Ito  oOears  called  on  the  taadart  of 
the  union  movement,  told  them  that  tha 
plant  would  cloee  down,  and  tha  town  suffer 
severe  economic  loes  If  they,  the  employeei. 
persisted  in  organizing.  An  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  chamber  Interviewed  many  em- 
ployees suspected  of  being  sympathetic  to- 
ward unionism.  Influential  businessmen  in 
the  town  went  to  work  In  a  well-ofgantasd 
and  concerted  manner  to  break  up  the  union- 
ization move.  The  employees  were  told 
flatly  that  Vanity  Fair  would  never  raoog- 
nlae  a  union,  and  all  the  usual  anttunlon 
arguments  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
minds  of  thess  generally  rsthar  Inexpe- 
rienced woikeia.  Through  the  effortfl  of  tha 
chamber  of  commerce,  nearly  all  the  union 
application  cards  were  surrendered  by  the 
wortcers  and  were  then  mailed  to  the  CIO 
tn  batches.  It  was  obviously  tnadvisabto  to 
petition  for  an  election  under  the  circum- 
stances. However,  certain  of  the  local  work- 
ers refused  to  give  in  to  these  preesures  and 
charges  of  unfair-labor  practless  were  filed 
with  the  NLRB,  which  so  far.  I  believe,  have 
not  been  Investigated.  It*!  the  old  story 
that  justice  delayed  to  Justtea  dentod.  thanha 
to  Taft-HarUey. 

The  Tkft-Bartley  Act  does  not  reach  situ- 
ations at  thto  sort,  where  influential  local 
businessmen.  pubUc  oOciato.  or  even  hired 
local  mobs,  by  one  means  or  another,  deny 
workers  their  right  to  unionise,  etc.  In  the 
Jackson,  Als.,  case  the  Job  was  done  quickly 
and  cleverly.  The  chamber  of  commeroa 
was  certainly  acting  for  the  employer  tt  cer- 
tainly violated  basic  righto  of  workers.  It  to 
well  to  consider  an  amendment  so  as  to  oocn- 
prehend  situations  of  thto  sort  and  provide  a 
machanlem  whereby  It  beoootee  an  «<^"tt  for 
anyone  at  all  to  engage  in  uaXalr  labor 
praeticea. 

Thto  kind  of  praetlee  to  bad  for  Jaekaoo. 
bad  for  Reading,  bad  for  tobor  and  manage* 
ment.  bad  for  the  Nation,  and  In  the  long 
rtm  only  the  Oomnraniats  can  hope  to  gain. 
On  many  occasions  In  the  peat  I  have  mat 
with  employers  and  labor  imlontoto  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  to  help  work  out  satto- 
factory  agreemento.  And  I  want  to  make  tt 
clear  that  I  seldom  met  an  employer  for 
whom  I  did  not  have  reelect.  On  the  whoto. 
they  are  good  people  and  like  all  others  are 
seeking  what  they  beltove  to  best  for  them- 
selves. Workers  do  the  same.  But  often,  on 
both  sides,  there  to  a  failure  to  reeognlae  tha 
common  tnteresto  of  the  eommunlty  ^ty^  of 
themselves  as  well. 

I  never  came  to  the  conclusion  that  em- 
ployers as  a  group  were  bad,  and  that  work- 
ers as  a  group  were  without  sin.  But  in  tha 
conflict  between  them  I  learned  to  wnder- 
Btand  bow  much  good  came  to  all  working 
people.  Including  nonuniontote,  and  to  the 
community  when  organlaation  of  workaea 
was  effective  In  lifting  the  level  of  living  in 
a  particular  Indxistry.  I  saw  how  Ubor-uakm 
activity  became  a  factor  in  winning  stieh 
legtolatlon  as  workmen's  eompeiMatlon,  pen- 
sions, and  unemployment  Insurance  and 
other  great  social  reforms  thst  have  con- 
tributed BO  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  aU. 
I  knew  that  organlaed  employers  fbught 
■Satost  these  social  reforms  just  as  thay 
fought  labor  organization. 

I  want  to  conclude.  Mir.  Chairman  with 
thto  observation:  I  beUeve  that  au'  good 
Amerloans  are  totwasted  in  promoting  un- 
derstandtog,  unity,  and  good  wUl,  especially 
with  each  other.  I  believe  that  the  threat 
to  our  way  of  life  makes  It  eeaentlal  that  wa 
do  sol 

It  to  for  the  good  of  tolMr  and  management 
and  for  the  good  of  our  country  that  thto 
law  should  be  Improved  with  perfecting 
amendmento  such  as  I  have  proposed. 

We  aU  cherish  our  free  way  of  life.  It 
recognlaes  ths  right  of  the  majority  to  make 
whatevw  changes  that  are  deemed  best  for 
the  people  and  for  the  Nation  at  any  par- 
ucuiar  time,    we  eama  a  long  way  from 
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Ita  my 


chattel  slavery, 

Cromahaoty 

ptoymaat  aa4  •  high  toval  of 

security.     Theee   ehangm   were  ami 

wtthaut  aauee  or  eSort.   Wahaaa 

now  for  aabtnge  to  a  more  Juat  and  a 

fair  lahor-managenisnt  tatw.    We  aU  dtoUka 

internal  atrife  and  aevar  wm  it  mora  lai- 

portaat  to  kaep  it  to  a  mintmiiin  or  to  avpM 

tt  thaa  la  theae  eruetal  tlmee. 

Tou  have  a  dlAonlt  taak.  I  baUave  aad 
tnMt  that  you  wlU  Bkeat  It  fairly  aad  give 
careful  eoasidsration  to  tha  ameadascBiU 
which  have  bean  propoaed  for  tba  taaprova- 
at  of  thto  law. 


RtUti^l* 


EAI'EWBIUN  OF  RBAAIODB 

HON.  JOMI W.  MUCKER 

or  osam 

m  THB  OBNATS  OP  TOM  UMITBU  STATBB 

WednesOav.  Morck  4, 1953 

ICr.  BRlCKEit  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanlmotM  oonaent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raoon  mn  editorial 
entltted  *3ack  It  Up."  published  In  a 
recent  Inue  «f  the  Ifflwauloee  (Wia.) 
Sentinel;  an  edttortal  eatttted  "Bucna*! 
Amendment.'*  pabUalted  in  the  CSeve- 
land  Plain  Dealer  of  Petermry  tt.  196S: 
and  an  editorial  entlUed  "Treaties  and 
the  Oonstittttion.**  paMished  in  the  Chris- 
tian Sdenoe  Monitor  of  March  2.  1953. 
These  edttcrials  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed   rtleting    to    the    tieaty making 


There  being  no  ofetSactlon.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooKo. 
as  follows: 


{From  tha  MUi 


ukaa  (Wto.)  Seatlnell 


The  Jadldary  Oonmtttee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  eurrentty  holding  hearings 
on  a  ooostltttttonal  amendment  piopuaad  by 
Senator  Basnoa,  of  Ohio,  which  we  think 
ehouM  ba  approvad  wltti  aa  Uttto  daUy  as 
pOBsMMa. 

The  purpose  of  the  Brlckcr  amendment  to 
to  plug  up  the  loophola  that  has  been  found 
In  tba  OoaatHutton  of  the  Unttad  Btatca. 
through  which  the  moat  vital  Ubarttoa  of  the 
imarltaa  paopto  vmy  eeana  day  bo  loat. 

Thto  to  the  provtolon  <if  the  Constitution 
which  makee  any  treaty  tha  supreme  Uw  of 
the  land,  even  to  the  astrame  polut  of  mak- 
ing any  treaty  supeilur  to  the  tows  of  our 
own  country  and  eves  the  Constitution 
itself. 

In  the  caee  of  confUet  with  American  law 
or  the  Constitution.  thlK  makes  our  treaty 
obligations  binding  upon  our  peopto  no  mat- 
ter how  their  secm-tty  or  welfare  might  ba 
harmed. 

We  do  not  think  even  the  wisest  of  states- 
men should  have  the  power  to  nullify  Ameri- 
can law  to  thto  degree. 

When  we  think  of  the  alup&d  and  avan  oor- 
rupt  and  disloyal  maa  who  may  have  oppor- 
tunlty  to  Influence  the  making  of  treattoa. 
we  are  genuinely  shocked  by  tha  implica- 
tions of  such  a  glaring  loophote  to  our  basic 
tow. 

'^%e  HrlOker  amandBfesnt  should  have  tha 

approval  of  the  Oongrem  of  tha  Dnltad  States. 
and  tiltimately  of  the  peopto  of  the  United 
SUtes,  in  the  tetersst  of  wHmlnatlng  "a  real 
and  Immtoent  danger  to  tha  Amarlcan  peo- 
ple.** M  the  Ohio  Banator  uxgea. 


la 

uaitad 
hitmght  to  puoUe  attention  a  curious  aad 
dangerous  cUuee  to  our  OonsUtutlon. 
Amandmmt  of  the  Constitution  In  thto  de- 
tail can  m  no  way  wndermlne  our  effective- 
la  ■  '  -       - 


toaslm  prlvata 
aUtutloa 


It. 


t|iaCoa« 

but 


Ibytha 


totaar- 


tionallam  asm  rtom  up  aa 
eppooeato  of  a  protective  amendmtwt  which 
merely  would  put  tha  Uaitad  Btotw  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.      /^ 

Tha  cur  low  aad  daagereos 
ttoOa  VX.  which  vsada.  "att 
which  sbaB  be  made,  wader  the  authority 
of  the  United  Smtea.  shaU  be  the  aupreaM 
law  of  tha  lead;  and  tha  Judgea  la  avwy 
Btata  abaH  ba  bound  thereby,  aaythlng  la 
ttoa  CoBstttutloB  or  lawa  of  any  Btata  to  the 
centmry  aotwtthstaadlng.'* 

fftaak  B.  Wnlman  of  Seattle,  former  prael- 
dent  of  ttia  Amerlean  Bar  Asaodatkm.  who 
was  ooa  of  tha  Brat  legal  authorlttaa  to  oaU 
attantKm  to  tta  daagars  to  tbm  light  of 
Bhlted  Natlom  acMvMaa.  mya  la  a  pamphlet 
erataed  "ifeaaty  Taamelli^  a  Bank  Cheek 
fti-  WHtlng  a  Naw  Oonatttutlon."  that  the 
ptovelon  "to  unUfee  the  organic  tow  of  any 
ether  aouatry  to  tha  wortd." 

^Vhaa  It  waa  written,  no  one  foresaw  ttat 
any  mattsr  which  waa  not  atrleUy  of  toter- 
aattoaal  impart  would  aver  be  the  eubject  of 
tooattoa.  aowevar.  with  the  creation  of  the 
Dkkltad  NOttoine.  treatiee  and  eonventlons 
ha«s  been  drafted  wMeh  waedd  ahd^  parte 
of  the  Federal  Ooastttation.  9tau  oonstttu- 
tlona.  aad  local  laws.  Undsr  thto  elaum  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  preeent 
aad  the  atgnature  of  the  Preeident  could  set 
up  as  the  Uw  of  the  land,  by  adoption  of  a 
treaty,  tows  whldi  eoOld  not  be  InqMaed 
without  taeaty  orlgto  by  the  whcrte  Ooo«reH 
with  presidential  slgairture. 

And  thto  to  not  a  theoretical  danger.    It 
happened  to  a  nuoriMr  of  In- 


The  Holman  pamphlet  traow  the  history  of 
SupreoM  Court  decisions  with  regard  to 
tiaa^  Uw.  For  more  than  a  century,  the 
Court,  to  various  Instances.  Uld  down  the 
asore  moderate  doctrine,  that  treaties  had 
at  least  equal  force  with  the  Constitution. 

Than  to  1990  the  extreme  toterpretatlon 
ef  articte  VI  was  made  to  the  now  famous 
migratory /bird  case,  and  since  that  time. 
Bohnan  shows,  the  court  '"has  consistently 
followed  Its  doctrine  both  to  ttte  matter  of 
the  superiority  of  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
over  all  State  law  and  as  to  tha  aeops  of  tha 
tieaty  making  power  being  broad  enough  to 

constitutional.'* 

In  the  bird  case.  Congrem  passed  a  Vsd- 
eral  conservation  Uw  to  1913  and  it  waa  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  In  tha  f<dIowtog 
year,  to  Unifad  States  v.  Shuuter,  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  it  w»««v^T«*itiiti<^si  on 
the  ground  that  It  tovaded  powera  reeerved 
to  the  SUtea. 

Tben  the  President  and  Senate  ratlflad  a 
migmtory  bird  treaty  with  Oraat  Bkltato. 
Oongrem  followed  with  a  mcond  law  prac- 
tically Identical  with  tha  first,  and  the  court 
held  that  what  had  bean  before  unconstitu- 
tional waa  not  valid  aa  a  nnsnmeij  laapto- 
mentatlon  to  a  treaty. 

In  1994.  to  AsaJbitra  v.  Stattle.  the  aoort 
held  a  Seattle  tiXj  ordlnaaoe  void  m  to  ooa- 
fllct  with  a  treaty  with  Jhpaa.  la  18S6.  to 
Valentine  v.  United  SUUee.  it  held  that  a 
treaty  constitutes  municipal  Uw  throughout 
tha  United  States.  Many  other  almUar  de- 
cisions stand  M  precedent. 

And  Mr.  Ttuman's  steel  seteure  of  last  year 
provUtos  a  aharp  lUustratlen  of  Che  dangers 
lurking  to  artlcto  VI.  In  the  dimenting 
oplnloa  of  Chitf  Juatloe  Vlnaon, 


Law  Through  United  Matlona.  aaya  that  ae* 
eaptaaee  of  Chief  Justtea  Vlnaoa%  views  by 
two  addlttaaal  Jodgm  '«wo«ld  have  affected  a 

f'U^^dABBttlft^^fel    ^^bflT^BMI    tM    ^t^^     Aw%^^^4j^msa     #4^m^ 

af  goveraawnt.  without  Oongreaa.  or  wlthoat 
the  atatm  or  tba  paopla— having  aaythlim  to 
aay  about  tha  matter.- 

Xt  to  hot  an  aaaggatattaa  to  a^r  that,  imAsr 
arttote  VX.  the  FresMent  oouM  eooaar  or  mtar. 
If  haao  deelsad.  tear  up  tba  CoiMtttatloak  aad 
aU  State  and  ^"-ntvnff  laa 

of  United  Nations  and  NATO 


Surely  no  «m  would  argue  that 
ttonof  IndtvldBal  Uhertlm  aad  eaf eguaiM  to 
liberty  whtoh  eatot  aadai'  our  Conatttotloa 
and  BUI  of  Rights  wooM  anhanoe  tba  came 

ready  to  ba  oCtored  to  tha  Benate  aa  tnattoo 

could  do  Juat  that,  and  tba  peopte  and  Btatm 
would  be  helplees. 

TUB  eonstttwtlanal  amandoMnt  totrodueed 
to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Batcami  wouki  eor- 
rset  thto  unique  aad  dangerous  quirk  in  our 
Uw.  XT  adopted,  ws  would  be  on  a  footing 
with  oar  f aUow  mtsnbsrs  of  the  United  Na- 
ttona.  It  should  be  submitted  to  the  Btatea 
tor  mtlAcation  wttbout  detay. 


the  Gbrietlan  Sdaaoe  MonHgr.  BoetOB. 
Mam.,  of  March  9.  IOCS] 

TbasTma  am  tbk  COMaimmow 


I 


Tbkt  naw^Mper  to  convinced  that  earcCuI 
amendment  of  the  United  Statm  Constitu- 
tion to  needed  to  gtmrd  against  potential 
dangers  ftom  treatymada  Uw.  Fropoaed 
amendmenta.  cuch  m  those  offered  toy  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  toy  Senator 
Wamcm  are  usefully  focusing  attention  oa 
the  sltuatlan. 

There  are  slao  dangers  to  m-consldered 
changea.  We  trust  that  the  current  con- 
gressional bearings  and  wider  public  discus- 
sion wUl  produce  an  amendment  which  will 
preserve  American  ft^edoms  without  upset- 
ting tha  iBtonini  of  imaai'B  to  tha  Oonatltu- 
tlon  or  putting  a  stralfcjacket  on  developing 
concepts  of  individual  rights  and  toter- 
national  cooperation. 

The  problem  artom  undnr  articte  VI.  aao- 
tion  3.  of  the  ConBtltutlon: 

**Thto  Oonatttutlon.  and  tbm  tows  of  tha 
United  Statm  which  lAull  be  made  to  piir- 
aad  aa  waaueu  -amsa.  or 
which  ehan  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  ahan  be  the  supreme 
Uw  cf  the  Uad:  and  the  Jwdgm  of  evety 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby^  any  thing  to 
the  Constitution  or  Uws  of  any  State  to  tha 
oontrary  aotwMMtaading." 

This  to  dear,  spectflc  language,  not  to  ba 
lightly  altered.  New  conditions  have  not 
lesmned  the  values  of  the  treaty  making 
power.  Nor  has  the  Natton  shown  any  de- 
sice  to  reeede  from  Ite  world  ObUgatlooa. 
But  to  the  laat  few  yema  the 
tion  of  tha  United  Statm  wltti  other 
and  llui  liieimetiil  iwi  gf  rrmldiinUal 
have  pototad  to  the  poesthmty  of  ladlvlduai 
and  Bute  righto  batog  abridged  by  treatlm 
or  executive  agreements. 

Particular  concern  has  been  aroused  by 
the  propomd  U.  N.  Covenant  on  Human 
Blghta.  MabU  aad  humanitarian  atom  are 
toaolvad  to  thto  piojset.  Bwt  tt  appeam  to 
accept  tha  pramlm  that  ri^to  am  beatowad 
by  government,  contrary  to  the  Amarlcan 
concept  that  they  derive  from  Ood  and  are 
the  inherent  posmsslon  of  man.  Ta  wto 
to  tha  aomnant. 
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freedom  w«r«  set  below  tboee  long  eetab* 
llsbed  in  the  United  Statee. 

Opponents  of  an  amendment  declare  that 
Oongrees  oould  prevent  any  restriction  of 
freedom  from  taking  effect  on  Americans 
under  the  covenant.  They  also  contend  that 
adequate  safeguards  already  exist  against 
harmful  treaties.  They  say  no  President 
would  make  one,  no  Senate  would  ratify  it, 
and  no  coiirt  enforce  It. 

But  already  American  Judges  have  held 
that  a  treaty  can  empower  Congress  to  make 
laws  which  It  could  not  make  without  a 
treaty.  Already  judges  have  held  that  State 
laws  are  Invalid  if  they  contravene  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  While  the  latest 
decision  reverses  this  view.  It  too  can  be  over- 
tiurned.  Already  one  U.  N.  agency — the 
World  Health  Organization — has  made  regu- 
lations which  have  the  force  of  law  In  the 
United  Statee  although  never  adopted  by 
Congress. 

It  seems  to  us  these  are  real  and  present 
dangers.  &toreover.  we  perceive  among  many 
earnest  people  a  disposition  to  use  U.  N.  to 
Impose  their  concepts  of  a  good  society  re- 
gardless of  local  custom  or  law.  This  Is  very 
different  from  setting  up  Ideal  standards  by 
a  U.  N.  declaration  of  rights,  and  persuading 
nations  to  lift  their  own  practices  to  that 
level. 

Opponents*  of  a  change  declare  that  agree- 
mentB  such  as  that  which  set  up  NATO  or 
the  plans  for  International  atomic  control 
woxild  be  Impossible  under  proposed  amend- 
ments. They  have  not  so  far  explained  to 
oiir  satisfaction  why  they  believe  this  to  be 
true.  But  certainly  the  actual  working  of 
any  amendment  should  be  studied  In  the 
light  of  these  objections.  Americans  do  not 
wish  to  tie  their  Government's  hands  so  that 
it  cannot  participate  in  any  wise  measures 
to  defend  the  free  w<»Id  or  to  better  the 
condition  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  any  real 
conflict  between  American  constitutional 
prlncljiles  and  efforts  to  extend  peace  and 
freedom  In  the  world  through  international 
cooperation.  We  are  convinced  that  with 
good  will  and  good  sense  any  seeming  con- 
flict can  be  resolved  without  endangering  or 
sacrificing  the  freedoms  given  to  Americans 
by  their  National  Constitution. 


Sensor  Day  Addre«s  by  Govermor  McKel- 
dia,  of  MaryUnd,  at  Jolins  Hopkios 
Unhrertity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Kxw  Toaz 
IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  8TATK 

Wednesday,  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebruary  27  Governor  McKeldin.  of 
Maryland,  addressed  a  student  convoca- 
tion  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  the 
subject  of  What  We  May  Expect  From 
the  Eisenhower  Administration.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  belong  to  the  same  polit- 
ical party  which  claims  the  allegiance 
of  Oovemor  McKeldin  and  our  Presi- 
dent. Hence.  I  cannot  properly,  in  my 
own  right,  endorse  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Governor's  address.  Yet 
Oovemor  McKeldin,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  makes  such  incisive  observa- 
tions on  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act, 
on  our  foreign  policy,  and  on  the  subject 
of  academic  freedom  in  its  relation  to 
current  congressional  inquiries,  that  I 
feel  that  his  discourse  deserves  a  place 


in  the  CoNORKssioNAL  Rscofto  and  to  be 
as  widely  read  bs  possible. 

Governor  McKeldin  speaks  out  against 
what  he  terms  racial  hatred  and  religious 
bigotry  in  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

In  the  spirit  of  nonpartisanship  which. 
In  the  larger  sense,  characterizes  Gov- 
ernor McKeldins  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  subject  you  have  assigned  to  me. 
What  We  May  Expect  Prom  the  Elsenhower 
Administration,  Intrigues  me  very  much. 
At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  an 
authorized  spokesman  for  the  adminUtra- 
tlon.  I  am  only  a  soldier  In  the  ranks.  Nor 
do  I  claim  any  special  oracular  powers. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
serve a  reputation  as  a  prophet  Is  to  refrain 
from  making  predictions.  Conjecture  on 
things  to  come  Is  always  hazardous,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  political  developments. 
A  mllUon  years  U  but  a  day  In  the  sights  of 
the  anthropologists;  but  as  a  wise  man  has 
said,  "A  day  Is  an  age  In  politics."  And  yet, 
speciilatlng  about  the  fut\u-e  U  one  of  the 
most  common  and  enchanting  of  human 
practices.  College  professors  have  been 
known  to  write  bookis  about  probable  future 
happenings,  and  Indeed  even  ordinary  men 
attempt  to  predict  the  future  not  only  as  a 
pastime,  but  In  order  to  guide  their  steps  In 
the  most  Important  activities  of  life.  There- 
fore I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
you  In  taking  a  peep  into  the  future,  and  to 
consider,  at  yoxir  specific  request,  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

In  what  I  shall  say,  I  make  no  pretense  of 
avoiding  all  partisan  overtones.  It  Is  prob- 
ably no  secret  to  you  that  I  am  a  Republi- 
can, and.  therefore.  It  Is  Hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  present  the  picture 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  occupying  an 
absolutely  neutral  position.  Indeed,  under 
oxxr  political  system  we  believe  that  the 
truth  Is  best  attained  by  preeentlng  com- 
peting partisan  viewpoints.  When  a  man 
professes  complete  impartiality,  that  U  Itself 
reason  to  suspect  him.  The  man  who 
treads  on  eggshells  ai:  his  jlfe,  thinking  no 
cause  worth  fighting  for,  is  not  the  one  who 
makes  the  greatest  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity's good.  By  looking  with  benign  tol- 
erance equally  upon  what  is  good  and  what 
Is  bad,  he  really  allies  himself  with  evU.  like 
the  policeman  who  takes  no  sides  between 
the  robber  and  his  victim,  or  the  absurd 
fellow  who  declared  that  as  a  police  justice 
he  was  not  going  to  be  "on  the  one  hand  par- 
tial, or  on  the  other  hand  impartial."  My 
friends,  it  just  cannot  be  done:  When  you 
refuse  to  make  a  choice,  that  Is  a  choice,  too. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  admirable  spirit 
of  the  Democratic  standard  bearer  In  the 
recent  election,  who  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Jackson  Day  dinner  last  week,  I.  too. 
wish  to  pitch  this  discussion  above  the  level 
of  mere  partisanship. 

Let  us  begin  by  seeking  to  establish  where 
we  are  today.  Were  I  a  major  prophet,  as 
your  late  president,  Isaiah  Bowman,  modestly 
acknowledged  himself  to  be — perforce,  since 
his  name  was  Isaiah — I  could  hardly  hope  to 
utter  a  prophesy  in  words  more  clear  and 
penetrating,  or  more  eloquent,  than  those  of 
de  TocquevlUe  written  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Permit  me  to  read  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  famous  treatise  on 
Democracy  In  America: 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  In  the  world,  which  started  from 
different  points,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the 
same  end.  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up 
unnoticed:  and  while  the  attention  of  man- 
kind was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  sud- 


denly placed  themselves  la  the  front  rank 
among  the  nations,  and  the  warM  leanM4 
of  their  existence  and  their  greatnea  at  al* 
most  the  same  time. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  neatly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  they  have  / 
only  to  maintain  their  power;  but  these  ar« 
stUl  in  the  act  of  growth.  All  others  have 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  ex- 
treme caution;  these  alone  are  prooeedinf 
with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to  which 
no  limit  can  be  perceived.  The  American 
struggles  against  the  obetacles  that  nature 
opposes  to  him:  the  adversaries  of  the  Rus- 
sian are  men.  The  former  combats  the  wil- 
derness and  savage  life;  the  latter,  civiliza- 
tion with  all  Its  arms,  nie  conquests  of  th* 
American  are  therefore  gained  by  the  plow- 
share: those  of  the  Russian  by  the  sword. 
The  Anglo-American  relies  upon  personal  In- 
terest to  accomplish  his  ends  and  gives  free 
scope  to  the  ungulded  strength  and  common 
sense  of  the  people;  the  Russian  centers  aU 
the  authority  of  society  In  a  single  arm.  The 
principal  Instriunent  of  the  former  is  free- 
dom: of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their  starting 
point  is  different  and  their  courses  are  not 
the  same:  yet  each  of  them  seems  marked 
out  by  the  will  of  heaven  to  sway  tb«  d««- 
tlnies  of  half  the  globe." 

Pew  would  deny  the  magic  perspicacity  of 
these  words.  Whether  we  sought  the  ful- 
flUment  of  this  prophesy  or  had  It  thrust 
upon  us  Is  of  academic  interest  only;  we  arc 
compelled  as  men  to  play  whatever  role  his- 
tory has  predestined  for  us. 

You  win  mark  the  words  of  the  great 
Prenchman  whom  I  have  quoted:  'The 
principal  Instrument  of  the  former  (Amer- 
ica) Is  freedom;  of  the  latter  (Russia)  servl* 
tude."  WhUe  he  did  not  speclfk^Uy  fore- 
cast the  present  bipolar  conflict,  did  he  not 
set  forth  with  startling  precision  the 
respective  germ  ideas  of  the  two  nations? 
The  one  exalts  the  Individual  and  make* 
government  an  Instrument  for  his  service, 
and  the  other  contorts  the  Individual  for 
the  convenience  of  the  SUte  and  Its  masters. 
In  one  nation  the  chief  concern  Is  man; 
In  the  other  we  see  the  exaltation  of  the 
test  tube  to  fit  their  political  predUecUons. 
Both  of  these  great  powers  profess  peace- 
ful Intentions;  yet.  as  Is  well  known  to  any- 
one not  hopelessly  naive,  words  have  to  be 
measured  against  deeds.  In  Judgli^  nations 
as  In  judging  men.  Nevertheless  I  hasten 
to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between 
the  Russian  Government  as  to  whose  Inten- 
tions we  are  thoroughly  disenchanted,  and 
the  Russian  people  who  unhappily  march 
In  helpless  servitude  to  the  orders  of  their 
brittle  commissars.  InevlUbly  this  polarity 
of  political  power  is  the  all-pervasive  factor 
In  oiir  national  life  today. 

What  can  we  say  about  the  emerging 
foreign  policy  of  an  administration  that  Is  In 
Its  38th  day?  Even  Noah's  flood,  you  wlU 
remember,  was  of  longer  duration.  Here 
I  must  ask  your  forbearance  if  In  my  role 
of  Republican  Governor  I  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  dire  predictions  that  were 
recklessly  tossed  about  In  the  recent  cam- 
paign. Let  us  recall  the  alarm  that  certain 
orators  spread  In  September  and  October, 
that  In  the  event  of  a  Republican  victory 
Europe  would  be  relegated  to  a  secondary 
poeltlon  in  world  affairs  and  that  In  con- 
sequence Americas  prestige  as  leader  In  the 
community  of  nations  would  suffer.  TO 
complete  the  record,  I  submit  that  the  recent 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  John 
Poster  Dulles,  should  have  reassured  these 
alarmists  and  the  American  public  and  not 
the  least  of  all,  Europe  Itself— that  our  flrst 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  the 
strengthening  and  maintenance  of  otir  allies 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  was  also  abroad  in  the  land  an  un- 
certainty, promoted  Indeed  by  our  brethren 
of  the  opposition  In  the  warmth  of  the 
campaign,  but  quite  understandable  never- 
theless, that  somehow  America  would  suffer 
by  ruthless  dismissal  of  career  men  skilled 
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In  the  ways  oT  diplomacy.  Again  let  the 
record  speak.  Men  of  genuine  and  proven 
capacity  and  reliabUlty  are  undlstxirbed. 
George  Kennan.  David  Bruce,  and  Charles  X. 
Bohlen  stUl  flourish  In  the  State  Department 
as  representatives  abroad  of  our  Govern- 
ment. All  their  special  skills  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  experience  remain  avaUable 
without  Impairment. 

And  how  reassuring  It  was  to  hear  at  the 
very  inception  of  the  new  administration,  in 
the  initial  pronouncement  uttered  In  the 
hour  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Induction  to  office, 
that  he  pledged  himself  to  work  for  peace 
through  the  United  Nations  and  to 
strengthen  thLi  ediflce  upon  which  the  cor- 
porate security  of  all  nations  eventually 
rests.  Already,  within  the  short  span  of  one 
month,  the  President  has  shown  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  profession  by  the  unprece- 
dented act  of  sending  to  th«  United  Nations, 
at  its  convening,  a  rlnglng^  message  of  en- 
couragement and  reafllrmlni:  our  intention  to 
support  and  Invigorate  this  Instrument  of 
peace  with  all  the  resoiirces  at  our  command. 
Again,  as  an  expression  of  personal  confi- 
dence. President  Elsenhower  appointed  his 
most  trusted  spokesman  and  campaign  man- 
ager, Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  as  chief  delegate 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Leaving  the  specific  subject  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, let  us  turn  next  to  what  I  consider 
should  be  the  primary  concern  of  Govern- 
ment in  every  area — at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

It  U  here  that  X  should  like  to  disctiss 
with  yo^i.  briefly  the  faith  of  freedom,  which 
from  the  beginning  has  been  the  American 
faith — and  If  I  may  say  It  without  Irrever- 
ence, the  living  rsUglon  of  America, 

Recently  the  winds  at  intolerance  have 
been  blowing.  To  cite  a  current  Instance, 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  Is  the  mld-20th 
century  vermloo  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
of  156  years  ago.  Recall,  if  you  will,  theee 
alien  and  sedition  acts  which  unloosed  a 
series  of  prosecutions  In  violation  of  dvU 
liberty  and  the  very  basis  of  freedom.  In 
the  heat  of  that  hour  many  were  intimi- 
dated from  uttering  protest,  and  others  re- 
mained sUent  because  it  pleased  them  to 
suppose  that  these  acts  would  affect  only  a 
few  foreigners  and  not  their  own  precious 
liberties.  Today  we  think  of  these  laws  as 
scandalous.  Among  other  enactments  in 
this  group,  one  expressed  the  spirit  of  antl- 
allenlsm  by  increasing  the  probationary 
period  for  naturalization  from  6  to  14  years. 
It  was  later  restored  to  5  years.  Significantly, 
however,  as  the  States  have  concurrent  au- 
thority to  naturalize  citizens,  some  of  them 
defied  the  Intolerant  trend.  Among  these 
was  our  State.  Maryland.  I  am  proud  to 
note,  acted  contrary  to  the  prevailing  per- 
verse posture  of  the  {Mlltlcal  primitives  of 
the  day.  and  actually  reduced  the  required 
period  of  naturalization  to  1  year.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  time  we  will  look  back  upon 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  too,  as  a  great 
folly  and  an  Ignominious  chapter  in  our 
Nation's  legislative  history.  Quite  apart 
from  Its  brutal  offenslveness  to  two  great 
religious  groups  In  America — the  Jews  and 
the  Catholics — its  harshness  is  Indictable  on 
two  distinct  grounds,  one  based  on  good 
ethics,  and  the  other  on  practical  political 
considerations.  Plrst.  it  contravenes  the 
spirit  that  for  generations  made  the  United 
States  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  other 
lands  who  helped  to  make  this  country  great; 
and.  secondly.  It  seriously  undermines  our 
Infiuence  as  a  responsible  leader  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  by  suggesting  that  the 
tarnish  of  racial  hatred  and  religious  bigotry 
guides  our  actlotu.  We  must  not,  however, 
let  this  splsode  discourage  mm;  but  we  must 
work  to  bring  this  shorn inatlon  to  an  early 
end. 

I  think  that  the  Nation  should  applaud 
the  President's  recommendation  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  As  he 
stated  m  a  vigorous  pronouncement  to  tlM 


I.  America  sliould  have  no  trslBc  with 
special  second-class  citiaenship.  It  should 
scorn  to  put  additional  dUBculties  and  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  persecuted  people  who 
come  to  our  shores  with  no  other  aim  but 
to  seftk  refuge,  to  build  a  new  life,  to  make 
their  contribution,  and  to  participate  In 
Anaerlcan  civic  growth.  Finally,  It  is  thor- 
oughly un-American  to  subject  i>eople  who 
have  long  lived  in  our  midst  to  the  terrors 
of  deportation. 

In  speaking  of  the  McCarran  Act  let  It  be 
noted  that  this  is  but  one  form  of  intoler- 
ance, bigotry,  and  racial  hatred,  which 
President  Elsenhower  aptly  characterized  as 
a  "spiritual  act  of  treason."  Moreover,  in 
giving  Impetus  to  the  drive  against  legisla- 
tive intolerance  the  President  has  struck 
a  blow  that  will  count  mightily  In  America's 
effort  to  persuade  tbe  wcn-ld  that  we  are  in- 
deed sincere  in  our  professions  of  hiunan 
fraternity.  In  no  area  Is  this  more  dramati- 
cally highlighted  than  in  the  President's  vig- 
orous declaration  that  he  is  firmly  dedicated 
to  the  eradication  of  racial  segregation  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  a  reproach  to 
America  that  when  Ralph  Bunche,  the  great 
American  statesman  was  offered  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  he  felt 
constrained  to  decline  because  his  daugh- 
ters would  be  denied  educational  and  other 
opportunities  in  Washington  that  were  avaU- 
able to  white  children.  We  all  know  what 
damaging  propaganda  the  Russians  have 
made  of  Jtist  such  incidents.  It  is  refreeh- 
ing  and  heartening  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration means  to  use  its  resources  to  end 
this  discrimination. 

I*t  me  touch  upon  an  area  of  controversy 
that  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  aU  at 
this  tinoe.  It  is  one  in  which  you  as  college 
men  are  at  the  very  storm  center.  What  I 
refer  to  is  sometimes  called  academic  free- 
dom but  I  should  like  to  think  of  It  merely 
as  another  aspect  of  freedom.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  teachers  are  people 
with  a  high  sense  of  responsibmty  and  an 
abiding  loyalty  to  their  country.  They  do 
not  seek,  I  am  sure,  any  special  prlvUeges  or 
immunities  not  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. But  I  am  aware  of  the  well-grounded 
apprehension  that  exists  in  our  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  where,  if  theee  Institutions 
are  to  perform  their  true  fxinctions.  ideas 
must  be  tested  freely  and  without  restric- 
tion upon  the  anvil  of  intellectual  debate. 
I  am  not  leas  aware  of  the  disservice  to  this 
basic  process  that  comes  from  the  threat  of 
certain  political  rustics  who  Infest  oiu-  leg- 
islative halls  and  who  are  proposing  to  in- 
vestigate the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  challenge  both  their  competence  and 
their  objectivity  for  such  a  task.  Here,  I 
hope  that  my  remarks  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued. I  realize  the  importance  of  free  In- 
quiry by  legislators  as  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tive action,  but  too  often  in  the  recent  past 
we  have  witnessed  exhibitions  masqueraded 
as  a  search  for  truth  but  in  reality  undM*- 
taken  to  aggrandize  political  reputations 
and  to  work  embarrassment  and  injury  upon 
people  who  are  deiUed  those  decent  protec- 
tions which  are  fundamental  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  other  areas  of 
national  and  international  questions  that 
you  would  wish  me  to  explore  this  morning. 
And  I.  too.  would  welcome  such  an  oppor- 
tunity if  It  were  possible  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  hour.  For  example.  I  can  al- 
most see  the  question  hurtling  at  me.  "Gov- 
ernor, do  you  beUeve  what  Is  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  good  for  the  general  wel- 
fare?" (Confidentially,  and  strictly  as  an 
aside,  gentlemen,  I  like  the  sleek  lines  and 
contours  of  that  new  Studebaker  very  much. ) 

To  this  I  would  answer  that  government 
today  is  big  government.  Should  we  refrain 
from  seeking  men  for  the  public  service  who 
have  the  breadth  of  ooncepti<m.  skUl.  and 
experience,  conumensurate  with  modern 
needs  for  operating  government?  I  submit 
that  Mr.  David  Llllenthal.  himself,  a  leading 


luminary  of  the  N*w  Deal  who  served  as  head 
of  the  TVA  under  President  Roosevelt  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  ComnUsaion 
under  President  TTuman.  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  book  in  which  he  contends  that  we 
need  make  no  apology  for  bigness.  Indeed, 
bigness  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  beiM'flcence 
of  our  economy — an  economy  that  we  are 
constantly  refining  to  bring  greater  benefits 
to  all  of  our  people. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  may  seem  to  you  a 
digression.  What,  you  ask.  for  example,  has 
academic  freedom  to  do  with  what  we  expect 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration?  But  it 
is  not  a  digression.  What  I  have  trltrl  to  do 
Is  to  convey  to  you  the  spirit  of  what  I.  In 
harmony  with  other  leaders,  feel  is  tb« 
party's  spirit.  I  have  attempted  to  spell  out 
the  direction  and  the  mood  of  the  new  ad- 
minlstratlcHi.  We  know,  as  you  do.  tliat  la 
American  major  party  organization  not  all 
members  or  even  all  the  leaders  In  either 
party  think  alike  on  any  issue.  No  one  is 
more  painfully  eonscioxis  of  the  hucksters  (A 
hate  in  my  own  party.  I  abhor  them,  but- 
my  party  has  no  monopoly  on  that  iUc.- 
What  I  have  portrayed  here  Is.  I  sincerely 
believe,  the  mainstream  of  oiu-  party  think- 
ing— indeed,  of  all  sound  American  thought. 
I  pledge  you  that  so  far  as  my  resources  go 
the  party  will  not  veer  from  this  course,  but 
more  Importantly  by  far.  I  think.  It  Is  what 
Americans  may  safely  expect  from  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 
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HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUvoxma  \ 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Ma^ch  3, 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason' 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  you  and  the  otlier  Members 
of  this  great  legislative  body  the  text  of 
an  address  by  Hon.  Prank  B.  Belcher, 
former  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 
Association,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  January  22.  1953.  In 
it  he  mentions  and  points  out  certain 
conduct  of  some  of  the  lawyers  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee at  the  hearings  in  September  and 
October  1952.  in  Los  Angeles,  with  which 
committee  I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  a 
member  throughout  said  hearings.  Then 
for  a  couple  of  days  we  had  heaflngs,  I 
presided  as  subcommittee  chairman, 
with  Representative  Donald  Jackson,  of 
California,  as  committee  colleague.  So 
some  of  the  situations  about  which  At- 
torney Belcher  relates  were  personally 
observed  by  me  and  Mr,  Jackson.  "[ 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Attorney  Belcher  as  to  the 
provision  of  section  6068  from  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professions  Code  of  the  State  of 
California.  Having  known  Attorney 
Belcher  for  about  25  yeari  in  the  active 
practice  of  law  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, I   beilieve  I  am   aware   of   tiie 
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tfaoronghneas  with  which  he  would 
DstaraUy  coDRfdcr  any  wtn^  of  his  be- 
fore making  them  aa  a  suggestkm.  I  also 
call  yoar  attention  to  his  Identificatian 
of  some  of  the  more  important  trials  In 
our  courts  In  which  the  question  of  con- 
duet  of  certain  lawyers  practicing  before 
the  court  in  certain  cases  did  become  a 
question  for  consideration  and  for  at- 
tention. The  conclusions  and  observa- 
tions set  forth  by  Attorney  Belcher,  un- 
der the  subheading  "Communist  Lawyers 
Barred."  Is  naturally  of  great  Interest 
and  concern  and  moment  also  to  all 
members  active^  practicing  before  the 
courts.  Yes,  they  are  of  great  natiu^ 
Interest  to  every  member  of  the  bar  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

Ever  since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
great  legislative  body,  beginning  In  the 
79th  Congress,  at  which  time  I  publldiy 
raiaed  my  voice  against  any  witness  be- 
ing required  to  appear  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  with- 
out the  expressly  given  right  and  privi- 
lege of  having  coimsel  with  hhn  in  the 
committee  hearing  room  and  right  by 
hla  side   readily   available   to   him   to 
ccmsult  with  as  to  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  a  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  steadfastly  maintained  the 
same  position.    And  I  am  pleased  to 
aay,,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  during  the 
sad  Congress  when  I  was  atoo  then  a 
member    of    the    House    Un-Ameriean 
Activities  Committee,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion   and    avowed    and    vigilant    policy 
of  aaki  committee  to  always  urge  to 
the  attention  of  every  witness  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  that  said  wit- 
ness would  have  the  rii^t  of  legal  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choice  at  all  times  in  the 
committee  room  at  his  disposal  during 
the  time  he  was  being  examined  or  testi- 
fying before  said  committee.     So,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  through  my  membership  in 
the  79th.  81st^  and  SSd  Congresses,  and 
now  in  this  83d.  to  date  I  have  main- 
tained the  same  position.     But  may  I 
make  It  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  all 
times  the  Un-Amertcan  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  does  make  it  clear 
to  every  witness  that  said  witness^  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  In  accordance  with 
the  recocmlzed  and  established  principles 
of  justice,  does  have  this  right  of  counsel 
-with  him  in  the  witness  room.    In  fact.  I 
caB  reeall  many  occasions  when  It  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  a  witness 
before  said  witness  began  testifying  that 
said  witness  did  have  the  right  of  coun- 
sel if  desired.    Many  times  witnesses  be- 
fore our  committee  frankly  state  that 
they  do  not  desire  counsel  or  that  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  counsel.    Many 
times  also  witnesses  said  that  they  feel 
they  wfU  have  fair  treatment  before  the 
committee,  so  do  not  have  counsel  with 
them.   I  hope  and  believe  that  this  prac- 
tice of  informing  and  Instructing  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  that  they 
have  the  right  pf  counsel  by  their  side 
in  the  committee  room  at  all  times  is  now 
such  an  established  practice  and  pro- 
cedure that  It  win  permanently  endure 
with  all  of  the  public  and  executive  hear- 
ings of  this  committee. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a  word 
about  the  oath  any  witness  Is  required 
to  take  with  his  or  her  right  hand 
raised.  I  mention  this  because  prior  to 
the  last  Los  Angeles  hearings,  there  was 


sent  out  through  the  mails  a  letter  wfateh 
appeared  to  be  a^ned  and  authorized  by 
some  members  of  the  California  bar,  and 
which  It  appeared  was  intended  to  make 
the  reclpents  of  said  letters  beheve  that 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee was  intmdlng.  at  the  hearings 
before  the  committee  to  then  begin  in 
the  near  future,  to  require  some  addi- 
tional or  special  oath,  or  particular  oath 
of  all  the  witnesses.  That  is.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  oath  In  addition  to,  or  over  and 
above,  the  customary  oath  \ised  In  all  the 
courts  of  law  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge in  form  and  content  as  follows — 
questioned  by  the  court  or  clerk  or  ad- 
ministrator of  the  court  or  eommittee: 
"Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God,  in  this  matter, 
or  In  this  case  in  which  John  Doe  is  the 
plaintiff  and  Hank  Roe  Is  the  defend- 
ant?"   Answer  by  the  witness:  "I  do." 

At  one  of  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
Loe  Angeles  I  mentloraed  the  fact  of  this 
letter  and  of  Its  untruthfulness  and  er- 
roneous representations  and  then  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  committee  had  never  used  any 
oath  excepting  that  one  substantially  as 
herein  above  set  forth  and  I  challenged 
any  member  of  the  bar  to  show  to  the 
contrary.  To  date.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  my  in- 
vitation has  not  been  countered  or  de- 
nied, and  it  still  stands. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  usually  the  case 
that  the  great  majority  of  all  members 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  are  themselves  members  of 
the  bar  of  their  respective  States 
and  have  been  at  least  somewhat  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  law  before  the 
State  and  ^deral  courts  before  they 
came  to  Congress.  Since  becoming  a 
member  of  ti^  Important  committee.  I 
have  received  frequent  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  am  or  ever  have  been 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  CaUf  omla.  I  de- 
sire to  state  that  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
actively  practice  before  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Federal 
courts  for  many  years,  primarily  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  am  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Beacdi  Bar  Association 
and  past  vice  president  of  the  confer- 
ence of  bar  delegates,  and  have  been 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  State  Bar  of  Call- 
fomla.  So.  I  would  venture,  Mr.  SpeaJc- 
er.  that  the  other  lawyer  memhers  of 
this  coimnittee  have  had  at  least  as  much 
experience  as  active  practicing  lawyers 
as  I  have  had  before  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  engage  in  these  rfos- 
Ing  remarks  because  I  desire  to  empha- 
size to  your  attention  Uiat  the  members 
of  this  committee,  having  practiced  law 
themselves.  Individually  or  as  a  group, 
intimately  are  not  unaware  of  the  par- 
ticular and  special  relationship  of  at- 
torney and  claimant.  In  fact,  I  am  very 
sure  we  are  personally  and  by  long  ex- 
perience Intimately  aware  of  such  rela- 
tionship on  the  part  of  an  members  of 
the  bar  who  appear  for  and  on  behalf 
of  and  with  the  various  witnesses  who 
appear  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  Informal 
remarks,  may  I  further  say  that  I  am 
sure  all  members  of  the  committee  read- 
Hy  recognize  that  said  committee  Is  not 


In  any  sense  a  court  of  law.  neither  by 
statute  nor  by  ordinance  nor  by  rli^t 
or  by  claim  of  authority.  But  it  le  a 
duly  constituted  committee  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Furthermore.  It  is 
given  an  express  direction  by  the  United 
States  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  601.  7Bth  Congress. 
2d  seasicm.  the  text  of  which  it  la  no 
doubt  appropriate  to  here  set  forth: 
Comcirm  on  Uir-AmxicAir  Activrrus 

The  CommlttM  on  Un-Americaa  A«tlvl< 
Uem.  M  a  whole  or  by  subcommittae,  la  au- 
thorized to  make  from  time  to  time  Investl- 
gations  ot  {l\  tbm  extent,  character,  and  ob- 
jects of  un-American  propaganda  activities 
In  the  United  SUtea.  (U)  the  dllhulon  within 
the  United  States  of  subversive  and  un- 
American  propaganda  that  la  Instigated  from 
foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin 
and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  aa  guaranteed  by  oxir  Consti- 
tution, and  (UI>  an  other  questions  In  r^a- 
tlon  thereto  that  wo\iId  aid  Congress  tn  any 
necessary  remedial  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Un-Anverlcan  Actlvlttea 
Shan  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not  fn  soslon) 
the  results  of  any  such  Investlgatton,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  m  ft 
deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpoM  of  any  such  investlgratlon. 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea, 
or  any  subcommttte«  thereof,  la  authortaed 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  wttbln 
the  United  States  whether  or  not  the  Hoose 
U  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjoumad.  to 
bold  Biich  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  wtineaaes  and  the  production  of  snch 
books,  papers,  and  documenta,  and  to  tak* 
snch  testimony  aa  it  deems  neesasary.  8ak- 
penas  may  be  lasued  under  the  signature  at 
the  chalrmaa  of  tha  committee  or  any  sub- 
ooounlttee.  or  by  any  member  designated  by 
any  such  ebateuMm.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  any  sach  ehalmaa 
or  member. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  address 
of  the  distinguished  California  attorney: 

Tax   DtaMKSPwerruh   Lswthi 
(Text  of  Prank  B.  Belcher  address  befor*  Loa 

Angeles  Bar  Association.   BUtmore  Bbtel, 

Thursday.  January  23.  1953) 

If  we  were  to  look  back  over  the  past  dec- 
ade In  an  effort  to  appraise  amd  list  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  bar.  there  would  have 
to  be  placed  high  on  the  list  the  Improve- 
ment In  the  relations  between  the  bar  and 
the  public.  And  looking  from  effect  to  cause. 
there  would  have  to  be  noted,  aa  at  least 
piatlally  responsible,  the  growing  apprecia- 
tion by  the  bar  of  Its  responsibility  to  the 
pubnc. 

A  survey  or  sampling  of  pubUe  opinion 
some  12  or  13  years  ago  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  lawyers  and  the  governing  boards 
of  bar  associations  a  surprising  and  dis- 
tasteful fact. 

Tb  put  It  WunUy,\he  bar  and  lawyer*  gen- 
erally were  found  not  to  be  well  regarded  by 
the  public.  The  reasons  for  this  seemed  to 
be  that: 

First,  the  bar  was  thought  generally  to  be 
engaged  In  only  seUlah  pursulta.  with  Uttia 
consideration  for  the  public;  and 

Second,  there  was  a  surprising  and  wotful 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  many  acUvltlcs  of  the  bar  which  were, 
in  fact,  designed,  and  carried  on  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit. 


raaue-i 

iy>  correct  this  situation,  the  State  Bar  of 
CallfOTnla  and  many  other  bar  assoclatkma 
throughout  the  Ifatlon  determined  upon 
imbllc-relatlon  proKiauis  designed  to  edu- 
cate the  public  and  keep  It  advised  of  tb* 
true  character  of  bar  aetlvtifes. 

For  some  10  yean  now,  the  SUte  bar  ha* 
vigorously  proaeeuted  such  a  program.    The 


Bi^ieu  in  a  vigtMTovis  pronouncement  to  tne     tnat  itr.  Lmvia  Laucuvuni.  uuuaeu.  •  loauum      b^coo,    a 
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Los  Angeles  Bar  Asaootottoo.  over  the  past 
several  years,  has  had  a  public-relations  com- 
mittee and  recently  has  added  a  profeaslonal 
public-relations  consultant  to  publicise  Its 
activities,  primarily  thoae  carried  on  In  the 
public  interest. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  here  to  list  tbm 
many  activities  of  the  varli^us  associations 
which  have  been  carried  on  k>  unselfishly  by 
the  bar  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


poBUc-acBvics  mooaAM 

A  brief  mention  of  only  a  few  will  serve 
to  lllusuate  what  I  have  in  mind: 

The  development  of  a  vast  legal-aid  pro- 
gram by  which  those  unable  to  pay  may  re- 
ceive free,  adequate  legal  repreaentatloa; 

The  supplying  of  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  indigent  prisoners; 

The  lawyers  reference  servloe: 

The  legislative  program  designed  primarily 
for  Improvement  In  the  administration  of 
Justice: 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  criminal  ap- 
peals as  an  aid  to  appellate  courts: 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  clvll-servlce 
examinations  by  which  great  service  la  ren- 
dered to  certain  of  the  executive  branches 
of  our  local  governments: 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  juvenile 
courts: 

The  work  of  the  constitutional  rights  ctan- 
mlttee; 

Increased  standarda  for  admlaaion: 

And  the  various  disciplinary  programa  for 
erring  lawyers,  headed  up  by  the  State  bar 
but  participated  in  by  local  bar  aasfrriatlnns 
throughout  the  Stata. 

I  have  it  from  the  prealdent  of  this  asso- 
ciation that  at  least  one-third  of  its  com- 
mittees are  devoted  to  matters  designed  for 
the  public  benefit. 

rraTi  aaa  aacocNnnoir 

I  point  with  considerable  pride  to  the  fact 
that  over  the  past  10  yean,  the  State  Bar 
of  California  on  several  occasions  has  been 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  as  the  out- 
standing State  bar  In  the  United  States  by 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

<On  each  occaalon  when  this  has  occinred. 
the  activities  of  the  State  bar  for  the  pubUc 
benefit  has  been  an  Important  factor. 

The  result  over  the  past  decade  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  Instantaneous  but  it  may 
be  fairly  stated  that  the  good  wlU  of  the 
public  and  lU  regard  for  the  bar  generally 
an  now  at  the  highest  levels  which  the  bar 
has  ever  enjoyed. 

The  bar  today  is  more  conscious  of  the 
value  of  this  public  good  will  and  is  now 
more  concerned  with  anything  which  Im- 
pain  or  detracu  from  It  than  ever  before. 
Aa  a  result,  conduct  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual lawyen  which  bring  them  into  iU 
repute  and  which  thereby  nflecta.  perhaps 
unjustly,  upon  the  bar  as  a  whole  now  be- 
comea  »  matter  of  major  concern  to  ua. 

MmcoMmrcT  wocnos  all 

Our  concern  in  thla  respect  springs  not 
alone  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  public, 
but  equally  from  our  own  self-respect.  We 
are  a  proud  profession,  fully  conscious  of  the 
part  we  play  in  public  life. 

We  rejoice  in  the  accomplishments  of  our 
professional  brethem.  Misconduct,  there- 
lore,  which  damages  the  npuUtion  of  the 
actor,  wounds  our  self-respect  and  pride  of 
our  profession  and,  likewise  commands  our 
attention. 

TRZ  ICOUfA  raxAL 

During  the  course  of  ttM  laat  4  yaan.  three 
Instances  of  conduct  by  Uwyen  have  oc- 
curred which  have  served  to  abock  the  public 
and  embarraas  the  bar. 

The  first  of  these,  in  1M9.  Involved  the 
conduct  of  6  Uwyen  for  the  10  defendants 
In  PeopU  V.  Foster  et  al.  tried  before  Judge 
Harold  Medina  and  in  which  the  defendants 
were  charged  with  a  violation  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Smith  Act. 


CASK 

The  second  Incident,  in  lOSO,  involved  the 
conduct  of  two  lawyen  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  defendants  in  United  States  v.  Bridges, 
Schmidt,  and  Robertson.  TTje  basis  of  the 
prosecution  In  that  case  waa  that  the  de- 
fendant Bridges  committed  perjury,  in  con- 
splncy  with  his  oodefendants  during  the 
course  of  naturalisation  proceedings. 

VOe  ANGELES  INCHtElVT 

The  third  incident  Involved  the  conduct  of 
certain  lawyen  while  appearing  In  their  rep- 
reaentatlve  capa<ilty  as  counsel  and  as  vrit- 
nesses  in  a  hearing  held  in  Los  Angelea  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  ot  Representatives  diu-ing  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  1062. 

AU  three  incidents  received  wide  publicity, 
which,  if  I  Judge  properly,  was  avidly  read  by 
the  public. 

rxjKtoaM  or  MxmN« 

The  chief  purpose  of  otu-  meeting  today 
is  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  several 
groups  of  lawyen  Involved  In  these  three 
incidents  and  to  determine.  If  we  may, 
whether  our  existing  laws  covering  disci, 
pllne  of  memben  of  the  bar  for  misconduct 
an  sxUBcient  to  adequately  punish  the  par- 
tlclpaton  and  to  protect  the  bar  from  the 
unfair  odium  which  attaches  to  it  by  virtue 
of  the  misconduct  of  a  few  lawyen. 

Let  it  be  mad?  exceedingly  clear  that 
nothing  said  hen  today  crttlclies  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  fact  that  the  lawyen 
involved  represented  penons  charged  with 
offenses  or  activities  which  engendered  in- 
tense public  disapproval  and  condemnation. 

RIGHT    TO    DETENSE 

X  would  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  right 
of  every  person  charged  with  any  offense, 
however  vUe  or  unpopular,  to  be  entitled 
to  the  most  adequate  representation  by 
counsel.  As  a  necessary  corollary,  no  one 
can  question  the  right  and  the  duty  of  law- 
yen  to  represent  those  who  may  be  under 
investigation  or  charged  with  vicious  of- 
fenses, regardless  of  bow  unpopular  the 
offense  may  be. 

The  bar  has  always  defended  and  will  ever 
continue  to  defend,  with  the  utmost  vigcnr. 
the  light  of  representation  by  counsel  and 
the  right  of  lawyen  to  represent  without 
respect  to  the  character  or  nature  of  the 
charge.  That  a  lawyer  may  act  vigorously 
in  such  a  defense  is  a  right  which  has  long 
been  guaranteed  by  the  courts. 

MiscoNDOCT  or  cotnrsn. 

But  we  are  concerned  not  with  the  right 
to  defend  but  rather  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  right  has  been  exercised. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  conduct, 
attitude,  and  demeanor  of  lawyen  when 
appearing  before  public  bodies,  either  as 
counsel  or  aa  witnesses,  when  their  profes- 
sion as  lawyen  la  emphaalsed  and  their  con- 
duct, attitude,  and  demeanor  have  l>een 
such  a*  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  bar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  before  Judge 
Medina,  which  consumed,  aa  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said  "a  turbulent  9 
months."  6  defense  counsel  and  1  da-' 
fendant,  who  conducted  his  own  case,  were 
found  gtillty  ot  contempt  of  court  and  re- 
ceived varying  sentences  running  from  30 
days  to  e  nwnths.  One  of  the  lawyen  in- 
volved practicea  and  is  licensed  in  this 
State. 

Judge  Medina  found  that  the  eondiict  of 
the  guUty  lawyen  "constituted  a  deUberate 
and  wUlf  ul  attack  upon  the  administration  of 
Justice,  an  attempt  to  sabotage  the  function- 
ing of  the  Federal  Judicial  system,  and  mis- 
conduct of  ao  grave  a  character  aa  to  make 
the  mere  impoaltion  of  flnea  a  futile  gesture 
and  wboUy  insulBcient  punish ment." 

He  also  found,  and  Judge  Hand  of  the 
court  ot  appeals  eoocuired  in  hia  finding, 
that  tbmj  ^Joinsd  in  a  willful.  daUbente.  and 
concerted  effCrt  to  delay  and  obstruct  the 
trial  •   •  •  for  the  purpose  of  causing  such 
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disorder  and  confusion  as  would  prevent  a 
verdict  by  a  Jury  on  the  issues  nlsed  by  the 
indietmmit:  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  court  and  the  entire  Federal  Judicial 
system  into  general  discredit  and  disrepute, 
by  endeavoring  to  divert  the  attention  ot  the 
court  and  Jury  from  the  serious  charge 
against  their  dlenta." 

Judge  Jerome  N.  Frank,  of  the  cotirt  of  ap- 
peala,  characterised  their  acts  as  "outrageous 
conduct— conduct  of  a  kind  which  no  lawyer 
owes  his  cUent,  which  cannot  ever  be  Justi- 
fied, and  which  waa  never  employed  by  those 
advocates,  for  minorities  or  for  the  unpopu- 
lar, whose  courage  has  made  lawyerdom 
proud.  The  acts  of  the  lawyen  for  the  de- 
fendants in  this  trial  can  make  no  sensible 
man  proud." 

In  the  Bridges  case,  the  conduct  of  two 
defense  counsel  waa  very  similar  to  that  in- 
volved In  the  case  of  People  v.  Foster  et  al. 

Defense  counsel  repeatedly  fiouted,  ig- 
nored, and  violated  orden  and  admonitions 
of  the  trial  Judge. 

Their  attitude  during  the  trial  was  con- 
tumacloxia  and  disrespectful  to  the  extreme. 
Rulings  of  the  court  were  repeatedly  disre- 
garded. 

Disrespectful  and  accusative  language  was 
repeatedly  addressed  to  the  trial  Judge. 

Such  remarlca  aa  "You  sboxild  cite  yourself 
for  misconduct"  and  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yoiuielf"  were  addressed  to  the 
court.  It  was  stated  by  the  trial  Judge,  to 
the  erring  lawyen:  "from  the  beginning  of 
this  trial  you  have  embarked  upon  a  course 
of  conduct  designed  and  calculated  to  con- 
temptuously provoke  the  court  In  the  hope 
that  such  provocation  would  lead  the  coxirt 
to  commit  error  or  plunge  the  case  into  a 
mistrial."  ' 

Sentences  of  6  months  and  3  months  r»>' 
spectively  ware  Imposed  and  affirmed  upon 
appeal. 

coMictnrnT  lawtxrs  baksbd 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  held  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in 
late  September  and  early  October  1952.  This 
particular  hearing  waa  devoted  primarily  to 
the  calling  aa  witnesses  of  a  number  of  doc- 
ton  and  lawyen. 

Practically  all  of  the  lawyen  called  as 
witnesses  refused  to  answer  as  to  whether 
they  were  or  had  been  memben  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  predicating  and  Justlfj^lng  their 
refviaal  upon  the  provisions  of  the  1st,  5th, 
9th,  and  10th  amendmenta  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

We  are  not  here  considering  or  paaslng 
upon  the  propriety  of  their  action  In  so 
doing.  The  Constitution  applies  Just  as 
much  to  lawyen  aa  to  other  citizens.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  any  lawyer  should  ever  find 
it  necessary  to  rely  on  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  refuse  to  answer 
concerning  his  activities.  Nevertheleas,  that> 
is  his  right. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  lawyer  may 
adhere  to  the  Communist  doctrine  and  attU 
retain  his  liceqse  to  practice.  Under  our 
Business  and  Professions  Code  (section 
6106.1),  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
.  State  by  force  and  violence  or  other  uncon- 
stitutional means,  now  constitutes  cause  for 
disbarment  or  suspension — a  provision  which 
should  be  vigorously  enforced  where  the 
proof  is  available. 

WhUe.  as  stated,  we  are  not  here  dealing 
with  the  propriety  of  lawyen  In  refusing  to 
answer  as  to  present  or  past  commiuitstlc 
affillatioiu,  we  are.  nevertheless,  concerned 
with  the  attitude,  demeanor,  and  conduct  of 
some  of  the  lawyen  who  appeared  before  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

onrrLBMAKLT  OOMDUCT 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  criUclsm  leveled  at  some  of  these  lawysra 
doea  not  apply  to  aU  who  so  appeared.        « 

With  only  few  exceptions,  thoae  who  acted 
as  counsel  for  witnesses  called  before  the 
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oommlttee  eondoeUd  ItimwiHM  In  »  vurtl*^ 
manly  nmntttir  amA  la  •ocorteac*  witli  ear 
conocp*  •■  to  wtaa*  tli*  Bttttutf»«nd  wiijunt 
ot  m  lawyer  afeould  b*  wliai  appoarlac  la  bis 
prof  a—tonal  emptnAtj  tmlan  oourts.  latiala 
tt*0  and  admintetrstlT*  bodtos,  and  go>r«n>* 


Nor  can  any  criticism  be  teTelad  afc  the 
attttode  or  dmnaanor  of  aoaae  who  were 
Not  M^  bownw.  vttb 


The  press,  under  eye-catching  front-pagv 
headlines  and  usually  with  a  3-page  stor^. 
gave  the  fullest  coverage  to  the  appearancie 
of  the  two  dozen  lawyers  subpenaed  as  wit- 
nesses to  appiear  before  the  committee. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  witnesses  was 
described  as  recalcitrant. 

Others  were  described  as  being  bolsteroxis. 
It  was  said  that  some  engaged  In  "tirades 
against  the  commlttee,"^  or  resorted  to  "clzi- 
cnltous  delaying  tactics." 

Some  were  described  as  having  given  "ven- 
omous testimony"  smd  of  ezhlbtttng  vltrl- 
oUe  reaction  to  questions." 

It  is  said  that  they  "lashed  out  with  un- 
disguised loathing";  "spared  no  hatred"",  "re- 
fused to  cooperate  In  snarling,  sneering  tones 
and  with  studied  sarcasm." 

Engaged  In  "bitter,  shouting  exchanges" 
and  In  "shouting,  arm-ralslng  diatribes 
against  the   committee." 

It  la  reported  that  one  lawyer  Interrupted 
the  proceedings  and  had  to  be.  or  at  least  was. 
forcibly  removed  by  United  States  marshals 
In  attendance. 

The  hearing  also  received  quite  fxill  cover- 
age by  radio  and  television.  Tape  recordings 
were  made  and  portions  thereof  reproduced 
over  the  radio  in  the  evenings. 

Insofar  as  eold  print  may  do  so,  the  traaa*  - 
script  of  Ute  proceedings  glvee  fvU  support 
to  the  newspaper  descriptions  of  what  oc- 
curred.   Tlie  same  Is  true  with  respect  vo 
radio  and  television  reproductions. 

Thla,  then,  was  the  spectacle  put  oo.  by  a 
Uaolted  few  of  the  members  of  our  profea- 
slon  before  a  congressional  committee  estab* 
llahed  by  law  and  which  was  dealing  with;  a 
aubject  quite  dose  to  the  hearts  of  most  of 
ua. 

The  most  charitable  word  with  which  one 
might  describe  It  la  "disgraceful."  | 


8BOULD  Bl 

Conceding  that  this  small  group  of  lawyers 
entitled,  under  our  system,  to  entertain 
socb  vlewe  ae  tlieir  thinking  might  dictate 
with  respect  to  the  worlc  and  actlvtttes  of  thla 
committee,  and  that  under  our  system  d 
free  speeH,  tbey  ware  ewtltled  to  ccpreas  ttietr 
rtmw,  we  stfll  caniwt  oondime  tfte  ungentle* 
manly,  dtsreqiectfitf,  and  abuaivw  attltuder 
deaaeanor,  and  conduct  by  frtHdk  they  etnse 
In  a  public  proceeding  to  give  vent  to  tbelr 


should  be  gentteOMD  and  gentte- 
nen  wberever  they  appear. 

Id  the  Foster  case  and  in  the  Bridges  eaae, 
ttie  lawyers  involved  were  ponlsfaed  for  con- 
tempt. Some  of  the  lawyers  In  the  eastern 
ease  have  bad  their  right  to  practice  b»> 
fere  the  Federal  court  revolted.  One  has 
been  disbarred  and  others  are  now  facing 
dtoelpllnary  proceedings. 

What.  If  anything.  Is  being  done  with  thB 
CTallf  omla  lawyer  engaged  in  the  eastern  case 
and  with  the  two  California  lawyers  gunty 
of.  and  punished  for,  contempt  in  the  Brldgn 
case.  la  not  now  known.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  State  bar  to  keep  secret  all  disciplinary 
proceedings  until  they  are  brought  to  a  con^ 
elusion.  Let  us  hope  that  these  cases  are 
receiving  the  attention  which  they  merit. 

Funtahment  for  contempt  is  a  matter  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  eontemnor.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  very  limited  dtua^ 


tions  in  which  a  legUatlve  committee  may 
brkig  about  punishment  foe  contempt. 

Conviction  and  punUhmeat  lor  crime  la 
a  matter  between  the  public  and  the  par- 
tlciilar  defendant. 

But  none  of  tbeae  answer  or  apply  to  our 
problem,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  Ik 

We  are  ooneemed  with  discipline  of  our 
own  members  for  mlseonduct  which  reflects 
upon  us  professionally. 

In  a  disbarment  proceeding  directed 
against  one  of  the  lawyers  appearing  in 
People  V.  Foster,  the  argument  was  made 
that  an  attorney  could  not  be  disciplined 
for  misconduct  at  a  trtal  for  which  he  was 
subject  to  punWunent  for  contempt.  The 
sopieme  ootnrt  of  New  Jersey  replied:  "In 
answer  to  this  argument  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  held :  "The  feet  that  profea- 
sional  ralscondtiet  may  also  be  a  contempt 
does  not  bring  disciplinary  proceedings 
within  the  rule  that  one  court  will  not 
punish  for  contempt  of  another  tribunal. 
The  respondent  is  not  now  charged  with 
contempt  of  court  but  with  misbehavior  in 
his  office  of  attorney.  A  contempt  proceed- 
ing for  misbehavior  In  coiirt  is  designed  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  coivt;  on  the 
other  hand  the  object  of  a  disciplinary  pro- 
ceeding Is  to  deal  with  the  fitness  of  the 
court's  officer  to  continue  in  that  office,  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  court  and  the  public 
from  the  official  ministration  of  persons  unfit 
or  unworthy  to  hold  such  office'"  (p.  8W). 

The  New  Jersey  court  adds: 

"While  conviction  for  contempt  nuiy  not 
always  necessitate  or  justify  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  convic- 
tion for  contempt  does  not  relieve  us  of  our 
constitutional  duty  to  take  such  disciplinary 
actkm  as  in  the  circumstances  nuy  be  war- 
ranted." 


FOa    CUUBIS    PaOVIBID 

The  provisions  of  our  Business  and  Pro- 
fessions Code  (sec.  6088)  which  presently 
command  lawyers  to  maintain  the  respect 
due  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  judicial  of- 
ficers provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  deal- 
ing with  conduct  such  as  occurred  In  the  two 
coxirt  cases  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

COM 
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But  what  of  the  disrespectful  lawyer  who 
appears  before  leglalatlve.  administrative, 
or  other  governmental  cdlewra,  or  bodiea  and 
conuntttees? 

We  think  little  difference  ot  opinion  wUl 
result  that  lawyers  appearing  In  thetar  pro- 
fessional  capaclttse  befoee  such  bodies,  of- 
ficers, or  committees,  should  be  under  the 
same  specific  statutory  mandate  to  maintain 
the  due  respect  which  they  arc  now  obligated 
to  maintain  to  the  courts  and  judicial  officers. 
a>o  laws  oa  aaeuLanosfa 

The  eonduct  of  the  towyers  who  appeared 
ae  witnesses  before  the  Ite-Amerlcan  Aetlvl- 
tlea  Oommlttee  raises  a  new  question.  No 
eodsthig  statutory  provision  or  rulss  of  pro- 
fessional eonduct  cover  such  a  situation. 

We  have  been  asked  to  rmrtdtr  and  make 
a  reeommsndatlon  as  to  whether  legislation 
la  desirable  which  would  oontmand  the  main- 
tenance by  lawyers  of  due*  respect  under  such 
drcumstancee.  It  la  regrettable  that  the 
conduct  of  a  few  render  necessary  even  the 
cxmslderatlcn  of  such  a  matter. 

AU  of  Tis  bear  the  designation  of  "lawyer." 
We  are  happy  to  be  so  considered  and  re- 
garded wherever  we  appear. 

Our  professional  designation  ahnoet  ahways 
receives  mention  In  our  every  activity, 
father  it  be  an  automobfle  accident,  a 
dlvoice  ease,  the  making  of  a  speech,  or  In 
death  notices. 

Om*  eonduct  before  a  hearing  officer,  a 
board  of  education,  ss  a  witness  In  a  hear- 
ing, and  hi  every  public  or  semlpublle  pro- 
deediag.  wlU  always  be  meaeured  by  the 
sfandsard  which  the  public  haa  a  right  to 
•■pact  of  hiwyers  under  such  dreumstances. 


'We  cannot,  of  coarse.  dlctaU  the  eonduflir 
of  laeysts  In  prtvate  and  personal  aSalMk 
except  where  It  Involvee  moral  turpitude. 

We  can  and  should.  In  the  light  of  pes4 
events,  dictate  the  standard  of  such  con- 
duct regardless  of  the  capacity  In  which  the 
lawyers  appear  when  It  mvotves  prooeedlufls 
of  a  public  or  governmental  nature. 

We  have,  therefore,  concluded,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  board  of  this  association,  that 
section  6068  of  the  Business  and  Professions 
Code,  dealing  with  the  duties  of  an  attorney, 
should  be  amended  and  enlarged  to  specify 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  an  attomey.  whether 
acting  In  the  course  ot  his  relations  as  an 
attornsy  or  otherwise,  to  mamtatai  not  only 
with  regard  to  courts  but  also  to  l«0slattve 
bodies  and  their  oosomlttees,  administrative 
bodies  and  executive  ottoers  of  the  United 
States,  the  several  States  or  Territories  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  the  reapect  due 
to  such  bodies. 

The  object  o'.  the  amendment  which  wa 
propose  would  permit  of  disciplinary  action 
for  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  lawyer  such 
as  took  place  in  the  hearing  before  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  whether  act- 
ing In  a  professional  capacity  or  merely  as 
a  witness. 

The  proposal  which  we  make  is.  of  couzaa, 
not  limited  to  hearings  or  proceedings  In- 
volving subversive  activities,  but  would  cover 
an  appearance  by  a  lawyer,  reganUees  of  the 
capacity  in  which  he  appeared  or  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proceeding  when  It  le  of  an 
ofllcial  governmental  nature. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  here  to  eoo- 
sider  tlte  precise  wording  of  the  amendnkent 
which  we  propose.  Copies  thereof  win  be 
supi^led  to  your  board  of  trustees  and  wUl 
probably  be  printed  In  ths  Bar  Bulletin, 
where  It  may  receive  your  detailed  worn  • 
sideratlon.  i 

The  imposition  of  a  standard  of  conduct 
for  lawyers  outside  of  a  court  and  when  not 
acting  in  a  professional  capacity  may  at  ftaat 
appear  to  be  too  broad  and  unduly  restric- 
tive. To  engage  in  the  practice  of  law  Is  a 
high  privilege  and  not  a  right.  This  privilege 
Impoees  obligations  on  those  who  enjoy  It 
above  and  beyond  those  of  the  (xdlnary  citi- 
zens. The  obligation  of  the  lawyer  extenda 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  profession  and 
the  public.  Our  standards  are  simply  higher 
than  those  of  most  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
Such  standards  are  set  not  only  by  ourselve* 
but  by  those  who  look  st  us  from  afar.  Ttf 
them  all  members  should  conform — when 
not  volnntartly.  then  by  compulsion.  IT  as 
a  profession  we  are  to  connnand  respect, 
then  we  must  be  respectable. 

sxroGz^rn)  azvisioM  or  bicuom  soaa  or  nn 
BuaiMxss  AMD  paorxsaioNs  cook  (ths  raxai- 

dPAL  CHaNOSa  AM*  Of  PAaXMTHXaxa) 

"6068.  Duties  of  an  attorney. 
"The  foUowing  are  the  d\itlss  of  an  at- 
torney: 

"Subparagraphs  (a).  <b).  and  (e)  shidl  b« 

duties  of  an  attorney  (whether  in  the  course 
of  his  relation  as  an  attorney  or  otherwise). 

"(a)  Tb  support  the  Constitution  and  law 
of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

"(b)  Tb  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the 
courts  of  justice  and  Judicial  officers  (legla- 
latlve bodies  and  their  committees,  admin* 
istratlve  bodies,  and  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  United  States,  any  of 
the  several  States  or  Territories  or  any  ik>- 
lltlcal  subdivision  thereof). 

"(c)  Never  to  seek  to  mislead  by  an  artifice 
or  false  statement  of  fact  or  law  a  cotut  of 
justice  or  Judicial  officer  (legislative  body  or 
its  oommlttee,  an  administrative  body,  or  an 
r  dmlnletratlve  or  executive  officer  of  the 
malted  Statea.  or  of  any  of  the  several  Stetes 
CT  Territories,  or  any  poBtlcal  auhdlvMea 
thereof) . 

"(d)  To  employ  for  the  pvrpoee  of  maiit- 
talnlng  the  causes  confided  to  him  such 
means  only  as  are  consistent  with  the  truth. 
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*(e>  To  oounael  or  maintain  Boeli  actions, 
proceedings,  or  defanasa  only  aa  appear  to 
htm  legal  or  Just,  except  the  defence  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  public  offense. 

"(f)  To  maintain  inviolate  the  confidence, 
and  at  every  peril  to  hlmeelf  priisM  in  the 
■eerets,  of  bis  ellent. 

"(g)  To  abstain  from  an  offensive  person- 
ality, and  to  advance  no  fact  prejudicial  to 
the  honor  or  reputation  of  a  party  or  wit- 
ness, unless  required  to  by  the  justlee  of  the 
cause  with  which  he  is  charged. 

"(h)  Not  to  encourage  either  the  com- 
mencement or  the  oontinyanee  of  an  action 
or  proceeding  from  i.ny  corrupt  motive  of 
passion  or  Interest. 

"(i)  Never  to  reject,  for  any  considera- 
tion personal  to  himself,  the  cause  of  the 
defenseless  or  the  oppressed." 


*'■- 1 


Tkt  Tra&  Ab«at  Taitt  EMcrfM 

BXTEN8ION  OT  REUARKS 

or 

HON.  GUT  M.  GILLETTE 

or  fbwa 
m  THB  SOTATB  OF  TBI  UMITSD  STATK} 
Wednesday,  March  4, 1»$3 

kr!  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  oonsent  to  lisTe  printed  In 
the  AppcDdlx  of  the  Rboobb  an  editorial^ 
entitled  "Truth  About  Yalta  Emerges,'* 
published  tn  the  Louisrille  Oourier- 
Jouraal  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbooab, 
as  follows: 

TXUTH   ABOUT  TALTS 

Bepubllcsn  orators  have  been  telling  as 
fbr  years  about  "the  crime  of  Yalta."  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  picked  up  the  theme  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  Then  came  the 
moment  when  his  sdmlnlat ration  had  to 
draft  a  resolution  for  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  striking  change  occurred.  The 
crime  of  Talta  Is  no  longer  laid  to  Roosevelt, 
but  to  Stalin. 

This  Is  no  result  of  a  sudden  tenderness 
for  Democratic  seBelhUttiea.  There  was  jxist 
no  other  way  to  do  it.  When  the  heat  of 
campaign  oratory  had  been  subjected  to  the 
cooling  precees  of  reason.  It  was  discovered 
that  Talta  was  not  the  document  it  had  been 
made  to  seeos  I9  the  haters  of  E.  D.  B. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  had  apokssi  on  February  S 
of  "secret  understandings  of  the  past  with 
foreign  governments  which  permit  enslave- 
ment." Then  somebody  In  his  State  Depart- 
ment evidently  had  a  look  at  the  Talta  pact. 

It  became  clear  that  the  portions  of  the 
pact  that  were  at  first  kept  secret  dealt 
only  with  Soviet  interests  In  the  Far  East. 
Russia  got  back  south  Sakhalin,  which  Japan 
hsd  taken  from  her  In  1904. 

The  Soviets  also  got  the  Kurlles.  lonff  dis- 
puted T7ith  Japan,  plus  treety  rights  in  Man- 
churia and  a  joint  control  with  the  Chinese 
of  Mazu:hurian  railways.  Those  were  the 
terms  by  which  Russia  was  ooramitted  to 
the  war  against  Japan.  long  before  Rooee 
velt  or  any  other  human  being  knew  whether 
the  atom  bomb  would  explode  or  end  In  a 
giant  flaale. 

Taiu  has  been  blamed  for  the  fate  that 
has  befallen  the  rfit''^-  of  Western  Europe, 
from  Poland  down  to  Bulgaria.  Tet  there 
was  nothing  secret  about  the  Talta  terms 
concemlxig  those  states,  and  nothing  that 
could  possibly  be  called  discredltahle. 

Roosevelt.  CburchUl,  and  Stalin  pledged 
that  when  those  nations  were  rescued  from 
Hitler,  they  would  get  the  earUest  posaibia 
establishment,  through  free  elections,  of  gev* 
emments  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
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pla.    The  pact  obntalned  a  ringing 
ment  of  the  Attentle  Otaartar  prlnctpOsa. 

Btalln  soon  broke  his  word  so  eameetly^: 
ptedged  at  Talta.    In  his  book,  it  turned  oat» - 
"ftee  and  democratic  elections"^  are  those  ta' 
Which  an  parties  but  the  Communists  are 
suppressed.    Pwrhaps  Reoeevelt  and  Chureb- 
111  should  have  foreeeen  this  lack  of  faith. 
Ferhape  they  should  have  shown  only  sna- 
pieton  and  hostility  to  the  wartime  ally  who 
was  stUl,  at  Talta  time,  holding  the  bulk  of 
the  German  Army  locked  in  combat. 

Perhaps  Rooesvelt  Aould  have  provided 
for  American  troops  to  occupy  all  of  central 
Europe  as  soon  as  It  was  liberated  from 
HIMer.  In  order  to  prevent  the  area  from 
falling  under  Red  contrcA. 

It  would  only  have  taken  something  like 
a  million  American  soldiers,  garrisoned  In 
Europe  for  an  indefinite  period.  Maybe  the 
American  people  would  have  been  willing 
to  leave  those  troops  there  after  the  mili- 
tary victory,  when  the  one  cry  was  to  get 
the  boys  iMme. 

At  any  rate,  Talta  was  an  open  statement 
of  democratic  prlnciptos.  Elsenhower's  pro- 
posed resolution  now  speaks  of  "the  clear 
Intent"  of  wartime  agreemento  among  the 
Mg  three.  The  blame  is  firmly  fixed  on 
Stalin  for  violating  those  agreements. 

Here  is  an  odd  irony.  It  took  a  Republi- 
can victory  to  bring  about  the  denuncia- 
tion of  Talta  the  OOP  has  been  urging  for 
years.  Now  the  denundatJon  comes.  It  ea- 
tAnahcs  Stalin,  not  Beoeevelt.  as  the  Talta 
vUlain. 


wtsuEgtMrt  RrtMday  Amresf  bjr  Ca|, 


far  IW  9t%  im  t«r«f  ^ 


EA'i'ENUlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  mjrwxBOTa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdaw,  march  4,  t999^ 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanimous  oonsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RacotD  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  mother  uid 
father  of  a  soldier  boy  in  Korea.  They 
aA  why  that  soldier  camiot  have  but- 
ter, and  ttiey  state  that  they  are  sending 
batter  to  him  because  tbe  boy  wants  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prta!^ted  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

8a«K  CxHTsa,  icnnr.. 
f  a-fO  Fetfntary  U,i9S3. 

Senator  Sdwaxd  J.  Tbtx, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wtuhinffton.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dsaa  ScwsToa:  I  know  you  are  very 
busy.  Would  like  to  have  ju«t  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time. 

We  hear  so  much  about  having  a  surplus 
of  butter.  Why  dont  our  boys  in  tbe  service 
get  butter?  I  have  a  boy  in  Korea  since  last 
spring.  He  didnt  get  a  speck  of  butter  all 
the  while  he  was  in  training  at  Camp  Chaffee 
and  he  don't  get  any  in  Korea.  I  sent  him 
a  pound  of  butter  last  fall.  To  my  surprise, 
he  wrote  that  was  the  first  butter  he  tasted 
since  he  left  the  States.  I  have  been  send- 
ing him  butter  ever  since. 

Must  the  Army  buy  oleo  to  keep  those  men 
In  business  and  leave  o\ir  prices  go  down? 

If  they  don't  care  about  tis.  why  don't  they 
leave  our  boys  here?  They  seem  to  think 
they  are  good  enough  to  fight.  I  am  sure 
they  deeerve  the  best. 

I  dont  believe  In  a  tax  cut  If  It'a  going  to 
hurt  ths  nma  in  Ejorea. 
Tooss  trply. 

Mr.  and  Ifts.  Jokm  Lam.' 
Jtaute  4,  Box  US,  amk-Cmtm, 


EZTE3VSION  OT  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TWmAS  £.  HENNDIGS,  JR. 

or  msaoxm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNflVL)  8TATBB 

Wedneadav,  March  4. 1952 

Mr.  HENNIN<5S.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  Washington's  Birthday. 
Col.  John  Griflln.  a  distinguished  citlzea, 
of  6t.  Louis,  delivered  a  fine  addisas  caUr. 
ing  upon  all  of  us  as  Americans  to  re*i 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  and  priiwA 
ciples  of  the  Detiaration  of  Independ**? 
ence  and  the  Bill  of  Rlgrhts  and  to  unite* 
as  a  free  people  in  order  to  preserve  thi^ 
ideals  for  which  we  stand.  ,r 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  to  have  his 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ttM 
Record.  « 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rroow^t 
as  f(rilows:  ft 

AtX 


(Addreas  by  Col.  John  J.  Grlffln.  vice  preel- 
dent.  United  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  St.  Loula.' 
Mo.,  radio  station  KWK.  February  23,  lOSS)' 

. '  On  this  day.  ss  we  honor  the  man  who  has! 
Ifcen  so  lovuigly  referred  to  as  the  Father  qf. 
0\ir  Country.  I  believe  ii  a  time  for  each' 
and  everyone  of  us  to  take  inventory,  and 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  and. 
principles  that  have  made  America  what  it 
is  today.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  each 
and  everyone  of  us  now  to  reach  Into  one 
of  the  textbooks,  the  encyclopedias,  or  other 
documents  we  have  at  home,  read  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
this  Nation,  and  Its  Bill  of  Righta.  As  ws' 
do  so,  let  us  note  carefully,  clearly,  and  con-' 
elsely  that  those  who  wrote  these  precloua| 
documentahad  lived  so  close  to  tyramny  and 
oppression  they  valued  liberty  more  than 
they  did  life.  Let  us  not  forget  as  we  read 
these  dociunents  that  they  are  based  tipon 
a  belief  in  God.  The  patriots  who  wrota 
them  not  only  believed  in  God  but  called 
upon  Him  to  witness  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  that  has  remained  unchanged 
thfoughout  the  years.  ; 

As  we  read  these  precious  documents  let 
us  try  to  analjTze  each  word,  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence  and  a  knowledge 
of  each  paragraph,  to  the  end  that  ths  sac^ 
redness  of  their  Ideals  might  return  to  ua 
to  rededlcate  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
principles  for  which  they  stand.  If  we  do 
this  we  will  come  to  the  concltuion  that  an 
obligation  rests  upon  us  to  preserve  this 
Nation  in  its  entirety  in  order  that  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  will  be  privileged  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  opening  their  eyes  In  a 
world  where  the  first  light  penetratitig  the 
darkness  shall  be  the  light  of  liberty,  the 
first  sound  to  pierce  their  ears  will  Ije  the 
message  of  freedom. 

The  enemies  of  liberty  and  freedom  In 
America  today  are  trying,  with  every  hope 
of  success,  to  Implant  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people  a  poisonous  venom  of 
hate,  prejudice,  and  bigotry  to  replace  tbe 
cherished  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

In  times  of  war  when  our  Nation  Is  at 
the  crossroads  and  is  threatened  by  the  might 
of  an  armed  force  we  iinita  as  a  free  people, 
send  forth  the  flower  of  our  manhood  to 
meet  the  enemy,  to  fight,  shed  their  blood, 
and  to  die,  IX  necessary,  upon  tbe  field  of 
battle  in  order  that  the  ideals  and  p.-lnclples 
for  which  we  stand  shall  not  fade  from  the 
face  of  the  globa.  How  splendid  It  wo«ad  be 
we  to  havs  the  same  dstermlnatlnn  to 
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thla  MMlon  In  lt«  mtlrety  In  ttaiw 
ot  peace. 

in  tlioea  of  war  upon  the  field  of  !>atile 
no  question  U  erer  raUed  as  to  wbether  you 
are  a  Catbolte.  Protestant,  Jew,  or  gentile. 
The  only  measure  of  your  qoallflcattons  Is 
that  you  are  an  American.  During  these 
days  when  the  peace  and  security  at  our 
Nation  are  tlireatened  by  the  godless  hordes 
who  look  upon  us  with  eyes  of  greed  and 
hate,  why  can  we  not  conduct  ourselves  at 
home  In  the  same  manner  In  which  our  sons 
conduct  themselves  upon  the  field  of  battle? 
At  a  OathoUc  citizen,  I  have  found  no 
place  where  my  chtirch  teaches  or  preaches 
or  even  intimates  I  should  hate  my  fellow- 
nmn.  for.  after  all.  hatred  Is  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  as  we  know  it.  The 
Christ  wtio  died  on  the  cross  died  for  all 
mankind  and  certainly  gave  to  us  an  exam- 
ple of  'love  thy  neighbor."  So  if  we.  as 
Christians  who  profess  to  be  his  followers, 
strive  for  the  same  end.  or  worship  the  same 
God,  why  shoiild  we  teach  our  children  to 
hate  our  fellow  citizens  because  they  do  not 
attend  the  same  church  that  we  personally 
attend?  The  followers  of  the  athelsilc 
movement  that  Is  growing  so  rapidly  find  a 
keen  delight  in  bringing  about  schisms 
among  our  people.  It  must  bring  complete 
satlsfaetlon  to  the  enemies  ot  our  way  of 
life  as  they  note  Christians  fighting  Chris- 
tians, Christians  fighting  Jews,  Jews  fighting 
Christians,  spreading  a  false  doctrine  that 
they  are  sowing  a  garden  of  love  in  a  soil 
planted  with  seeds  of  hate.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  In  America  when  we  can  all  be  united 
in  a  world  with  a  fast  determination  andi  a. 
firm  Insistence  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  worship  his  God  In  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
That  day  can  be  heralded  when  from  our 
pulpits  this  doctrine  of  love  will  be  preached. 
It  can  be  expedited  when  men  cease  to  stir 
up  hatreds  and  breed  distrust  in  our  minds 
because  the  stirring  up  of  these  hatreds  and 
breeding  of  distrust  are  not  for  the  puri>aee 
of  preserving  America,  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  Its  churches,  but.  if  per- 
sisted in,  shall  be  the  means  of  destruction 
of  both. 

Tdu,  personally  and  Indlvldxially,  are  the 
Government;  you  will  have  the  type  and  kind 
of  government  that  ydu  want,  no  better  and 
Ao  worse.  Whether  you  be  Catholic,  Jew,  or 
Protestant,  go  to  your  place  of  worship  and 
worship  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
your  conscience  and  when  you  leave  there  go 
forth  into  the  world  to  preach  a  doctrine  of 
love  and  not  hate.  Believe  as  you  will,  have 
your  own  beliefs  and  follow  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  give  to  your  fellow  citizens  the 
same  right  that  you  demand  for  yourself. 
Preaching  unity  will  not  bring  unity  unless 
they  who  hear  the  word  live  by  it. 

We  have  no  place  in  America  for  pebple 
who  preach  hate  and  prejudice — they  who  so 
preach  spread  distrust  and  ciiltivate  bigotry. 
Promulgation  of  these  evils  will  leave  In  their 
wake  nothing  but  violence  and  destruction. 
When  they  are  successfvil  they  destroy  God 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  with  it 
everything  in  the  world  that  Is  decent  and 
honest.  When  the  dictator  becomes  your 
God,  nationalism  your  catechism,  worship  of 
the  golden  calf  yovu:  goal,  then  you  will 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  materialistic  'evils 
that  lead  to  the  destruction  of  this  temple 
of  liberty.  Tou  would  be  able  to  see  the 
waste  and  destruction  following  the  corrup- 
tion of  man  if  you  could  but  look  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were 
permitted  to  talk  with  those  who  are  living 
in  that  world  of  abject  slavery  they  couM 
express  to  you  very  forcibly  what  they  have 
lost  through  their  neglect  and  Indifference. 

We  are  Americans,  all.  Let  vu  put  aside 
•11  ot  our  differences  insofar  as  they  affect 
otir  national  existence  and  unite  as  this 
Nation  has  never  been  united  before. 

Ton  in  my  listening  audience  who  are 
CatboUc  belong  to  a  church  that  not  onljr 


teacfaea  day  In  and  day  out,  Init  insists  tipon 
the  adherenoe  of  its  members  to  the  gospel  of 
rendering  unto  God  the  things  tltat  are 
God's  and  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's.  Therefore  no  man  can  be  a  bad 
citlaen  and  a  good  Catholic.  The  t,dherenc«i 
to  this  gospel  means  obedience  to  lawful 
authority.  All  authority  comes  from  God. 
and  men  are  merely  his  instrumentalities  in 
the  Just  dispensation  of  such  authority. 
Under  the  laws  of  this  land  we  are  a  free 
people  with  an  absolute  guaranty  of  the 
freedom  of  religion.  As  such  it  ia  our  duty 
and  our  obligation  to  see  that  this  right,  the 
exercise  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution, Is  not  Interfered  with.  It  is  also 
our  duty  not  only  to  know  the  gospel,  but  to 
live  by  it  day  by  day.  If  we  do  not  we  are 
not  only  violating  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
the  law  of  God  as  well.  CathoUcs  are  bound 
in  conscience  \inder  the  pain  of  sin  to  obey 
lawful  authority  and  that  means  the  law  of 
the  land  in  which  we  live. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  believe  that 
great  army  of  silent  Americans,  those  who 
have  died  in  order  that  we  might  live,  are 
hovering  above  and  about  us,  and  were  it 
possible  to  pierce  that  great  divide  where 
time  blends  with  eternity,  they  would  bring 
to  us  a  message — a  meseage  that  would  be, 
it  is  a  sacred  and  holy  thing  to  die  in 
defense  of  one's  country — but  that  it  Is  Just 
as  sacred  and  as  holy  to  live  for  one's  coun- 
try. Let  lu  so  live  that  their  deaths  will  not 
have  been  in  vain — ^then  we  will  be  Ameri- 
cans, all. 


A  B«ttcr  EdacatioB  f«r  Ow  Ckildrai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  Af.aiaM* 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvefday.  February  24,  19^3 

Mr.  ELLIOTf.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  renoarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  in  the  Appendix 
an  editorial  from  the  March  5  Issue  of 
the  Machinist,  weekly  publication  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists. 
This  editorial  endorses  the  principle  that 
revenue  from  our  oCTshore  oil  reserves 
be  used  to  improve  badly  impoverished 
school  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  Btrm  Kdttcation  roa  Oux  Khm? 

Do  we  want  our  kids  to  have  as  good  an 
education  as  we  had?  Most  of  \u  want  and 
expect  oxir  sons  and  daughters  to  have  a  lot 
better. 

Right  now.  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
there's  an  argument  going  on  that  may  make 
a  lot  of  difference  in  how  much  and  how 
good  an  education  our  c^^dren  are  going 
to  get. 

The  argument  ia  about  what  to  do  with 
the  oU  reserve  that  lies  under  the  waters 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

One  group  In  the  Senate,  prodded  by  the 
big  oil  companies,  wants  our  Government  to 
give  away  the  rights  to  this  oil  to  the  States. 

Another  group,  led  by  Senator  Listzx  Hnx, 
of  Alabama,  wants  to  lease  these  rich  fields 
to  private  operators  and  use  the  revenue  to 
rebuild  our  starving  public-school  system. 

puauc  LSNoa  ro«  bducaiion 

The  Idea  of  using  revenue  from  publle 
lands  for  educaU<xiaI  purposes  Is  one  of  our 
oldeet  national  policies.  It's  been  done  since 
the  earliest  colonial  times.  Way  back  in 
1780,  Congress  said  -No"  to  another  attempt 
by  the  States  to  lay  claim  to  public  lands. 


In  1787.  OeocnM  adopted  ordinances  spacUI- 
cally  setUng  aside  every  16th  secUon  ot 
the  public  lands  west  of  the  Alleghenles  to 
establish  and  maintain  scliools. 

"I  doubt."  Daniel  Webster  once  declared, 
"whether  one  single  law  or  any  lawgiver, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effecta  of 
mcHre  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  character 
than  the  ordinance  of  1787.  *  *  *  It  set 
forth  and  declared  it  to  be  the  high  and 
binding  duty  of  the  Government  to  support 
schools  and  advance  the  means  of  education." 

In  the  next  few  weeks  Congress  Is  going 
to  argue  out  and  vote  on  this  question  of 
putting  offshore  oil  reserves  to  work  for  our 
schools  or  giving  them  away  for  nothing. 
We  are  going  to  see  whether  the  present 
Congress  and  Its  leaders  have  as  much  regard 
for  the  schooling  and  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren as  did  the  patriots  who  founded  this 
country.  .^^^. 

coNsrnoNs  ut  trx  bckools 


If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  publle 
schools  need  help.  Senator  Hnx  dispelled 
that  doubt  In  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  last  week.  Hare  are 
a  few  of  the  facts  he  presented: 

In  Alabama.  300.000  pupils  are  in  in- 
adequate school  buildings  and  190,000  have 
poorly  trained  teachers. 

South  Dakota  public  schools  today  employ 
1,000  teachers  with  less  than  1  year  of  col- 
lege training. 

In  Michigan  there  are  5,500  teachers  who 
have  not  met  the  minimum  requirements. 

In  New  Jersey.  900  classes  are  on  double 
session  and  760  dasees  are  using  makaahlft 
classrooms. 

In  North  Carolina,  i3,000  pupils  went  to 
school  last  year  in  tiallways,  basementa. 
auditoriums  and  other  makeshift  quarters. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  n  percent  of  the  male 
teachers  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies by  ouuide  work  after  school  or  their 
wives  work.  A  majority  believe  that  this 
makes  them  less  effective  as  teachers. 

Our  public  school  system  Isnt  as  good  as 
It  used  to  be.  The  discovery  of  oil  under  our 
coastal  waters  gives  us  a  means  to  rebuild 
our  school  system  without  raising  taxes. 
Trouble  is  that  the  oil  companies  think  they 
could  make  more  money  if  these  oil  rights 
were  given  back  to  the  States. 


The  Conflict  ia  Inm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENa  H.  SBOTH 

or  WISCONSTIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  25. 19Si 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  timely  article  by  that  well-known 
Journalist,  Mr.  ConsUntine  Brown, 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
March  3.  Mr.  Brown  comments  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  conflict  that  rages 
within  Iran.  He  points  out  the  dangers 
that  exist  for  the  free  world. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  Members 
of  this  House: 
IXAK  Conflict  Sxaiotrs — UNrrxD  Statss  Fkaaa 

DisruTx  Iirvrrxs  Rxd  ATmarr  To  Add  On. 

Nation  to  List  or  Satclxjctzs 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  conflict  between  Premier  Mohammed 
Mossadegh  and  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pah- 
levi  has  produced  a  new  and  serioxu  crisis 
in  Iran. 

This  crisis  has  been  expected  by  Washing- 
ton for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  lu  erup- 
tion is  causing  very  serious  concern  at  the 
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State  Department,  whleta 
give  the  Ifueoovltsa  an 
nsh  in  troubled  wstan  and 
at  the  sttuatlon  to  Intern 
the  Iranian  people. 

Tap  ''^*'^*^-  In  Waahlngton  are 
lest  the  present  events  enable  the  men  m 
the  KremUn  to  place  strategic  and  vitally 
important  Iran  behind  tlie  Irosi  Curtain. 

Anti-American  demonstrations,  forcing 
American  Embassy  and  point  4  paraonnal  to 
keep  off  ttie  Teheran  streets,  have  already 
taken  place.  Communtet-inaptred  okiIm  are 
howling  that  the  new  trouhlea  are  the  proii- 
uct  td  intrigoas  by  Amsrtcaa  aapitahaCa. 

The  conflict  between  the  Shah  and  Moaia- 
degh  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  Shah,  a  weak  aaan.  has  attempted 
since  last  stunmer  to  leave  Iran  and  go  to 
Biirope,  where  he  couM  Uve  without  fear 
for  his  life.  He  has  ample  funds  In  Euro- 
pean banks;  he  also  lo  the  wealthieet  land- 
lord in  hie  own  oouatry. 

Last  fall  an  arrangement  was  reported  to 
have  been  made  with  Moesadegh  wtiereby 
the  Shah  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  Swit- 
zerland or  Spain  on  a  lon^  leave  of  abaence 
to  look  after  his  health.  This  agreement 
fell  through  wbaa  Mns— dsgh  inatatad  that 
the  Shah  surrender  hla  holdings  in  foreign 
currency  to  the  state,  which,  tn  turn,  would 
provide  hiaa  with  a  monthly  aUowanoe  in 
keeping  with  his  rank  and  needs.  Also,  the 
Shah  demanded  that  he  be  aUowod  to  sell 
bis  lands  to  the  farmars  directly — an  opera- 
tion which  would  require  aome  25  years. 
Moesadegh  insisted  that  he  seU  his  land- 
hoMlngs  to  the  Government  which  woidd 
pay  him  in  Oovemment  bonda. 

Under  thase  ooDditioos.  the  Shah  refu— d 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  aooepted  the  advice  of  oourt  adviacra 
to  force  a  ahowdown  with  tte  aged  but  stlU 
powerful  Premier.  He  was  urged  to  mako 
a  test  ot  popularity  and  was  told  that  if 
the  Iranian  people  had  to  ehooee  between 
their  King  and  a  politician  they  woxild  un- 
questionably side  with  the  fonaer. 

Things  did  not  turn  out  that  way.  Tho 
plot  leaked  out  and  the  hard  core  of  Com- 
munists tn  Teheran  aaw  a  cfaanee  to  cai 
Increased  confusion  and  disorder  ia 
capital. 

The  demonstration  staged  Saturday 
fore  the  royal  palace  is  said  to  have 
less  spontaneous  than  It  appeared  at  first. 
There  were  aaany  stoogee  of  the  Tudeh 
(Communist)  Party  who  ecreamed  "Death  or 
the  Shah."  At  the  same  time  a  oountar- 
demonstratlon  by  the  followers  at  Mnaesdiuli 
demanded  loudly  that  the  Premier  remain 
in  his  preeent  dominant  position.  The 
tragedy-comedy  element  was  not  i«<'fctng 
when  the  aged  Premier  fled  In  his  pajamas 
to  the  bulldli^  wtiich  housee  the  American 
point  4  staff.  But  he  acted  with  his  usiial 
speed  axMt  fired  the  army  chief  at  staff  and 
arrested  a  uumtMr  ot  fDOoers — some  on  the 
active  list — for  pk>tting  his  overthrow. 

Theee  arrests  gave  the  Oommunista  a 
chance  to  about  "American  Intrlguea."  since 
a  niunber  of  the  eOloeni  had  been  trained 
at  one  time  by  the  American  military  mis- 
sion. 

Mossadegh,  in  spite  at  his  unyielding  stand 
on  the  nationalisation  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
oilfields,  is  convinced  that  the  future  of  his 
country  is  Ued  to  that  of  the  Weet.  Like 
other  Iranian  political  men,  he  fears  Fnirlfi 
and  tlie  Tudeh  Party  which  be  has  described 
as  a  Itogan  horse. 

Moesadegh  waa  also  convinced  that  If  ha 
yielded  to  the  weak  Shah,  who  did  not  hare 
the  stamina  to  support  effectively  the  last 
strongly  prowestern  Premier.  General  Bas- 
mara,  Iran's  Independence  would  not  last 
long.  It  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that 
these  latest  violent  eruptions  were  not  of 
Mossadegh's  making.  He  was  taken  as  mudi 
by  surprise  as  all  the  western  diplomats  in 
Teheran. 


proftaUe  that  tn  this  cceillet  ba- 
the Shah  and  the  Prsmlsi 
win  have  the  upper  hand.    But  in  the 

eatent  because  of  tills  aaw  flareup  that 
fofttaar  draaatte  Aevetopaaeats.  deeply  af- 
faottng  our  positkm  la  the  MkMIe  Bast,  are 
to  oecur  In  the  near  future. 


HaTt  We  the  Covafe  To  Inrist  I^m  a 


EXTENSION  OP  ROiIARKS 
or 

H0N.UWRENCEH.SIiH11 

or  wiscoMsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdmy.  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Henry  Hazlltt.  who  writes  for 
Newsweek  and  other  publications,  has 
written  a  timely  article  In  the  current 
issue  of  Newsweek  on  the  subject  "The 
Price  of  Disinflation."  The  basic  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Hazlitt  poses  is  as  to  our 
willingness  to  face  an  uncertain  future 
as  we  attempt  to  avoid  the  dangers  re- 
sulting from  this  disinflation.  I  insert 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao: 
Tub  Paici  or  DiaunxAnoM 
(By  Henry  HasUtt) 

We  shall  soon  learn  Whether  the  American 
people  really  want  to  halt  inflation  and 
whether  they  are  willlxig  to  pay  the  price. 

President  Elsenhower  has  shown  great 
political  courage  in  his  own  resolve  to  halt 
inflation.  What  U  pertiapa  even  rarer  In 
oin-  political  Ufe,  he  has  shown  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken. 
He  and  ills  chief  flinancial  advisers  also  see 
theee  steps  in  their  proper  order.  Pirst  we 
must  cut  expeditures  enough  to  balance  the 
budget.  From  then  on  we  can  cut  both  ex- 
penditures and  taxes  by  the  same  amoxmt. 
Meanwhile  vre  must  stop  using  the  banks  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  additional  Govern- 
eecaiiltiea.  and  stop  holding  down  tn- 
ratee  arbitrarily.  In  brief,  we  must 
stop  Inflating  the  nwney  supply. 

But  this  program  is  already  meeting  seri- 
ous opposition.  Even  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  want  to  start  ciitUng  taxes  right 
away,  and  talk  about  cutting  expenditures 
latw.  (The  Houee  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, however,  at  least  made  an  excellent  start 
by  cutting  the  lint  ^tending  bill  before  the 
new  Qongrees  from  a  requested  $2,300,000,- 
000  to  only  •904,000,000.) 

Again,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricultore. 
Bav  Taft  Benson,  vent\ired  to  make  some 
rarely  sensible  and  courageous  remarks  about 
price-support  policy,  and  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator has  already  caUed  for  his  dismissaL 
Though  Mr.  Elsenhower  has  promised  to 
support  farm  prices  at  00  percent  of  parity 
until  December  1954,  as  required  by  present 
law.  the  opposition  is  already  talking  hys- 
terically about  the  decline  in  farm  prices  and 
shouting  that  even  the  preeent  inflationary 
support  program  Is  not  enough. 

But  the  oppoeitlon  to  a  halt  In  Inflation 
threatens  to  become  even  greater  than  this. 
Nearly  all  of  tis  think  we  are  against  infla- 
tion, but  moat  of  us.  on  examination,  are 
two-faced  about  it.  We  are  deflationists  tn 
our  role  as  ounsumers.  but  inflationists  in 
our  role  as  producers.  We  want  to  see  the 
prlcee  of  what  we  buy  go  down,  but  the  price 
of  what  we  sell  go  up. 

City  workets  think  food  prices  are  too 
high:  farmers  think  indtistrlal  wages  are  too 
high.  Tet  though  beef  and  veal  are  stin 
■elUng  at  retaU  at  18S  percent  above  the 


10S»-30  lev^  as  oomparad  with  only  •!  ^  ^ 
cent  above  as  the  average  for  aU  Items,  many 
who  presume  to  speak  for  the  cattle  ralaera 
are  already  talking  aliout  the  recent  fall  tn 
beef  prices  as  if  It  were  an  intolerable  dla- 
aiaer.  And  though  average  weekly  factory 
wages  are  223  percent  hlgtier  than  in  lB3fr-aa^ 
compared  with  an  Inorease  In  Uvlng  costs  of 
only  91  percent,  the  American  PederaUon  of 
Labor  recently  called  upon  aU  its  affiliated, 
unions  to  press  for  still  higgler  wage  rates 
this  year  as  a  necessary  measure  to  head  off 
a  major  depression  in  19S4  or  1955.  Another 
substantial  boost  in  wage  rates  now.  in  fact, 
without  a  further  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  to  make  the  wage  booet  payable. 
would  be  precisely  the  way  to  bring  on  un- 
emplojrment. 

But  the  opposition  to  halting  inflation  will 
not  oome  merely  from  farm  and  union 
leaders.  To  halt  inflation  may  reqxiiro  a 
fxirther  rise  in  interest  rates.  This  will  be 
opposed  by  many  business  borroweis  at  the 
tMmks— iveelsely  because  it  would  discourage 
a  f lumber  expansion  of  bank  credit. 

Just  aa  Inflatlen  never  means  a  uniform 
rise  in  all  prloee.  so  a  halt  to  inflation  would 
not  mean  a  unifcmn  stabllieatlon  of  pricea. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prlcee  of  some  goods 
vrould  be  bound  to  fall;  and  the  producers 
of  theee  goods  would  start  protesting.  A 
halt  in  inflation  would  reveti.  alao,  that  tiie 
optimistic  illusions  which  inflation  breeda 
have  resulted  in  the  mlsdirecUon  of  invest- 
ment into  industries  whose  facilities  have 
become  relativaly  owrexpanded.  These  in- 
dustries would  want  Inflation  continued  for 
their  special  bouflt. 

The  Elaenhower  administration,  in  brief, 
must  co\int  the  political  cost  of  disinflation 
in  advance,  and  be  ready  to  pay  It.  And  the 
reat  of  us  must  have  the  understanding  to 
aupport  It  In  that  determlnaUon. 


AaeodBeats  to  Cormpt  Practket  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  Jlt^ 

or  Miaaouax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATX8 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1953 

Mr.  HENNINOe.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  St.  Louis  Post-Elispatch  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  report  on  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  made  by  the  Subcom- 
mitte  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
in  the  last  Congress.  That  report 
pointed  out  the  many  abases  of  and  loop- 
holes tn  existing  laws,  made  specific 
recommendations  for  amendatory  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  Federal  elections, 
and  stated  that  the  present  laws  require 
Immediate  revision. 

The  Fost-Dispatch.  after  outlining  a 
number  of  Uie  detailed  r«>ftnmm«»rtrtftHnr>!^ 
contained  in  the  report,  said,  in  conclu- 
sion: 

The  report  Is  something  on  which  the  new 
Congress  can  get  to  work  if  It  wants  to  cheek 
a  major  threat  to  our  democratic  prooees. 
The  men  on  Capitol  Hill  can  move  to  control 
the  high  cost  of  electioneering,  or  they  can 
leave  candidates  and  officeholders  mx>re  and 
nmre  at  the  mercy  of  thoee  who  are  willing 
Co  fill  campaign  coffers  before  election  day 
In  return  for  favors  after  election  day. 

I  certainly  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Congress  will  giVe  prompt  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  necessary  o(N> 
rective    legi^ation.    I    a^    unanimous 
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cMMent  to  have  the  Post-Disp&tch  edi- 
torial printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RJCCOU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
aa  follows: 

To  CoNTtOL  Campaion  Costs 

Specific  Buggmtions  tor  controlling  the 
high  cost  of  electioneering  have  been  made 
by  Senator  Hznnings'  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Sections.  They  are  based  on 
the  study  of  actual  abuses  and  loopholes. 
So.  while  the  subcommittee  is  a  creature  of 
the  last  Congress,  it  speaks  with  a  voice  of 
experience  which  should  command  attention, 
in  the  new.  i 

The  report  finds  the  chief  weakness  of  trie 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
various  State  laws  governing  campaign 
spending  to  be  in  the  multiplicity  of  com- 
mittees which  are  permitted  to  function 
without  being  required  to  make  adequate 
accounting. 

Federal  law  now  demands  reports  only 
from  political  groups  functioning  In  two  or 
more  States.  That  may  mean  only  the  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  national  committee*. 
Kven  these  report  merely  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  cannot  do 
much  about  violations  even  If  be  dlacovexs 
them. 

Ped«^  law  also  sets  a  limit  of  •e.OOO  on 
individual  contributions.  Tet,  the  subcom- 
mittee found  that  an  individual  might  freely 
give  $100,000  to  a  one-State  committee  which 
might  then  expend  the  money  with  Impunity 
and  Immunity  in  behalf  of  a  Federal  offloe 
seeker.  .  j 

Some  business  and  labor  groups  have  spent 
large  siuns  on  political  advertising  without 
considering  themlseves  to  be  political  com- 
mittees at  all.  Anonymous  political  adver- 
tising has  gone  unreported.  Flagrant  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken,  according  to  the 
subc«nralttee,  of  the  failure  of  existing  law 
to  require  reports  of  sums  spent  for  travel, 
stationery,  and  (M-inting. 

Because  of  this  laxness,  more  than  $100.- 
000,(XX)  may  have  been  spent  in  the  last 
national  campaign  even  though  the  national 
committees  were  limited  to  $3,000,000  each. 
Actually,  more  than  $6,000,000  was  paid  to 
radio  and  television  stations,  not  counting 
what  went  to  advertising  agencies  and  others 
for  arranging  the  programs. 

8o  the  Hennlngs  group  suggests,  for  one. 
that   Congress   redefine   the   term    "political 
committee."     It  suggests   further   than  aU 
conunlttees  supporting  Federal  candidates  be 
compelled  to  mske  full  reports  to  a  central 
agency,  preferably  a  Senate-Hoxise  commit- 
tee which  could  analyse  and  publicize  this 
information.     Uniform   accounting   and   re- 
porting methods  are  recommended.     And  the 
cooperation    of    the    legislatures   should    be 
sought  in  getting  fair  reports  of  sums  spent 
by  State  committees  for  Federal  candidates. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Increased  cost  of 
electioneering  Is  recognized.    National  com- 
mltte  ceilings  should  be  raised  to  at  le^t 
$10,000,000.     State     and     local     committees 
should  be  allowed  to  spend  at  least  $80,000 
In  support  of   a   single   Federal   candidate; 
or,  better  still,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
spend  10  cents  for  every  vote  cast  in  the  pre- 
vious i»-imary  or  general  election  up  to  a 
total  of  $350,000. 

This  flexible  rule  would  permit  greater 
spending  in,  say.  New  York,  where  more 
voters  are  to  be  reached,  than  in  leri  heavily 
populated  States. 

Higher  individual  contributions  also  should 
be  sanctioned,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  these  should  be  reported  and 
publicized  before  election  day. 

All  In  all,  this  Is  a  report  in  harmony 
with  the  realities.  It  calls  for  tighter  rules 
and  more  publicity.    At  the  same  time,  it 


recognises  the  need  for  higher  spending 
limits.  It  suggests  what  the  new  ceilings 
should  be.  Perhaps  even  these  figures  should 
be  higher,  but  at  least  they  offer  a  ocmcret* 
base  for  discussion. 

The  Hennlngs  report  is  something  on  which 
the  new  Congress  can  get  to  work  if  It  wants 
to  check  a  major  threat  to  our  democratic 
process.  The  men  on  Capitol  Hill  can  move 
to  control  the  high  cost  of  electioneering,  or 
they  can  leave  candidates  and  office  holders 
more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  fill  campaign  coffers  before 
election  day  in  return  for  favors  after  elec- 
tion day. 


Aaiba$$«dor  Clare  Lice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  COKNICTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Ricord  an  editorial  from 
the  Bridgeport  Post  of  Wednesday. 
March  3,  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Clare  Booth  Luce  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy. 

As  former  secretary  to  Mrs.  Luce  dur- 
ing her  career  as  Congresswoman  from 
Connecticut,  I  feel  qualified  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  Post. 

Mrs.  Luce's  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments are  so  well  known  to  the  American 
public  that  further  ampllflcation  Is  un- 
necessary. 

Once  the  Italian  people  are  exposed 
to  the  brilliance,  warmth,  and  depth  of 
feeling  and  understanding  of  Mrs.  Luce, 
they  win  take  her  to  their  hearts  and 
come  to  understand  the  reason  for  the 
affection  and  high  regard  held  for  her 
by  the  American  people. 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  Luce  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy  is  a  harbinger  of  improved 
relations  between  this  coimtry  and  the 
Republic  of  Italy.  She  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  spiritual,  economic,  gov- 
.  emmental,  and  friendly  bonds  existing 
between  the  two  countries.  She  will 
work  incessantly  and  effectively  against 
communism  while  striving  for  the  cher- 
ished goal  of  peace  in  the  world. 
Ambassador  Clau  Ltrcs 
We  are  glad  to  have  our  news  columns 
record  the  fact  that  first  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  and  then  the  entire 
Senate  itself,  in  both  cases  by  unanimous 
vote,  have  confirmed  President  Eisenhower's 
nomination  of  Connecticut's  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  to  be  our  next  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

The  enthusiastic  aftproval  which  we  have 
expressed  In  these  columns  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Luce  now  gets  an  official  sanc- 
tion which  Is  all  the  more  pleasing  for  being 
unanimous.  An3rthlng  less  woxild  have  been 
a  disappointment. 

The  only  objections  to  Mrs.  Luce's  nomi- 
nation have  t>een  whispered  ones  and  these 
have  taken  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  the 
appointment  of  a  woman  to  such  a  post  was 
contrary  to  Italian  precedent.  Maybe  so, 
but  wait  until  our  Italian  friends  meet  Clare 
Luce. 

We  think  that  Chairman  Alzxandeb  Wilxt, 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
expressed  it  very  well  when  In  discussing 
the  question  of  whether  Mrs.  Luce  should 
take    her    appointment    sow.    Immediately 


before  the  Italian  elections  or  should  wait 
untU  the  elections  are  over,  hs  said: 

"Kven  if  she  is  appointed  now.  with  her 
wonderful  ability  to  seU  n  bUl  of  goods  for.' 
America,  she  should  do  a  wonderful  Job."    •  c 

There  is  no  reason  for  appointing  a  woman 
to  a  post  of  such  diplomatic  responsibility 
Just  for  the  sake  of  her  being  a  woman, 
nor  for  that  matter  is  there  any  reason  for 
appointing  a  man  Just  for  the  sake  of  his 
being  a  man. 

The  obligation  on  our  part  la  to  ehooee 
from  among  our  best,  and  if  the  Italian 
people  at  this  moment  do  not  know  that  we 
have  done  so  in  this  case,  they  will  know 
soon  enough. 


Batter  and  Price  Sapp«rt$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OP  PTNNSTLVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

ThuTiday,  March  5, 1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
OU  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  March  S.  1953: 

BU'ITKS     AMD    PaiCX     SUPTOSTS 

The  sad  plight  of  America's  butter  Indus- 
try offers  a  striking  exsmple  of  what  can 
happen  under  a  Government  policy  of  arti- 
ficial aids  which  virtually  supplanu  produc- 
Uon  for  a  free  market  with  production  for 
a  Government  bo\inty.  9ae  It  Is  q\ate  ap. 
parent  from  the  current  situation  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram for  butter  Is  relentlessly  destroying 
Itself. 

To  get  a  better  picture  of  the  situation, 
let's  go  back  to  1040.  At  that  time  the  per 
eiipita  consumption  of  butter  in  this  country 
was  16.9  pounds.  As  recently  as  lOSO  Ameri- 
cans ate  10.7  pounds  of  butter  per  person, 
but  last  year  the  figure  dropped  to  8.7  pounds 
and  forecasts  for  this  year  figure  the  per 
capita  consumption  wiU  be  considerably  less 
than   7  pounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  margarine  has  more  than  tripled 
since  pre-war  1930  and  last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  production  of  margarine  was 
5  percer  t  greater  than  that  of  butter.  Total 
margarine  output  was  1.3  billion  pounds  snd 
it  is  expected  to  be  considerably  higher  this 
year. 

There  Is  a  reason  for  this  basic  change  In 
the  national  appetite  from  butter  to  marga- 
rine and  that  reason  will  be  found  primarily 
in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  dairy  farmers 
and  Government  Itself.  The  result  of  that 
policy  has  been  to  put  butter  out  of  a  com- 
peUtive  price  range  with  margarine  because 
of  a  national  farm  program  which  keeps  th# 
price  of  butter  pegged  artificially  high. 

Under  the  support  program,  the  price  of 
butter  is  now  fixed  at  90  percent  of  parity — 
a  theoretical  figure  that  seeks  to  establish  a 
fair  '^latlonshlp  between  the  price  a  farmer 
gets  for  his  produce  and  the  cost  of  what  he 
must  buy — irrespective  of  demand.  Butter 
In  the  local  market  Is  selling  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  80  cents  a  pound  while  margarine 
can  be  purchased  for  about  30  cents  per 
poimd. 

The  high  price  of  butter  is  supported  only 
by  the  purchases  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  sometimes  run  as  high  as  2  million 
pounds  a  day,  which  Is  nearly  half  of  the 
total  output  of  the  Nation's  creameries.  At 
the  present  time  the  Government  has  about 
83  million  pounds  of  this  unwanted  butter 
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in  storage  and  If  the  parity  lereT  to  main- 
tained It  is  estimated  that  350  million  pounds 
eventually  may  be  in  atorage.  If  the  level 
were  lowered,  on  the  other  hand,  butter's 
competitive  position  vrould  be  Improved  and 
the  free  market  would  take  more.  Then  the 
Government,  of  course,  would  be  required  to 
buy  less  and  the  taxpayers.  Including  the 
farmers,  would  reap  the  benefit  of  a  tremen- 
dous saving. 

Thus,  in  the  butter  situation  we  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  spectacular  effects  ot  a 
price  support  program  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent production  shifts  toward  a  balanced 
supply  in  terms  of  demand  and  which  en- 
courage uneconomic  production.  The  result 
Is  mounting  and  unmanageable  surpluses 
and  huge  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Many  farmers  already  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  are  call- 
ing for  fundamental  changes  in  the  Federal 
agricultural  policy.  But  pressure  for  the 
program  continues  In  many  quarters  In  the 
name  of  helping  the  farmer  despite  the  sober 
ISMOn  pointed  up  by  the  butter  situation 
that  a  program  of  artificial  aids  may  destroy 
the  very  thing  it  is  designed  to  protect. 


Maay  lataafibk  Beaeflts  From  tkc 
Tewicsicc  RiTBT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRXSENTATTVEB 

r;iitr«lay.  March  S.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  vay  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pebruary  7  Issue  of  the  Plorence 
(Ala.)  Times: 

MAirr  iMTANenLB  Bnrsrrrs  Fkoif  rta 
Tcmnssxx  Rivxa 

Commercial  fishing,  harvesting  of  mussel 
shells  for  the  button  industry,  and  increased 
use  of  Tennessee  River  waters  for  recreation 
are  among  the  growing  beneOts  being  derived 
by  the  people  of  the  valley  from  their  lakes 
and  tributaries  thereto. 

A  recent  TVA  report  pointed  out  that  rec- 
reation has  become  big  business  in  the  val- 
ley. At  the  end  of  1961.  latest  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available,  there  were 
1.723  privately  owned  sununer  cottages  and 
18.000  pleasure  hoaU  on  TVA  lakes  and 
shores.  In  addition,  there  now  are  around 
the  lakes  13  SUte  parks,  18  county  and  20 
municipal  parks,  230  boat  docks,  and  27 
group  camps.  A  fair  share  of  these  prop- 
erties and  fatuities  are  embraced  by  the 
Muscle  Shoals  district.  By  the  end  of  1951 
more  than  1,000  acres  of  shore  lands  had 
been  purchased  by  38  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals for  development  as  sites  for  pri- 
vate clubs. 

By  no  ooeans  have  all  the  potential  sites 
for  recreation  been  utilized  either  here  at 
Muscle  Shoals  or  elsewhere.  The  avail- 
ability of  sites  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
large  urban  or  Industrial  areas  may  be  lim- 
ited by  aesthetically  unattractive  waters  or 
by  bacterial  contamination  v^hlch  endangers 
health.  But  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties  should  take 
some  steps  to  acqxiire  proper  lake  frontage 
in  the  foreseeable  futtire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  beaches  for  the  use  of  our 
citizens. 

While  no  very  ntlsfactory  dollar  Talue  or 
expenditure  for  recreation  can  be  very  clearly 
arrived  at,  it  has  been  announced  that  tour- 
ists spent  $485,000,000  in  Tennessee  alone 
during  1061.    No  one  would  question  the  fact 


that  a  eonAderabia  portion  of  ezpendltnres 
by  tourists  visiting  the  Tennessee  VaUey  U 
directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  recreational 
use  of  the  valley's  water  resotiroes. 

Aside  from  purely  recreational  aspects, 
records  of  commercial  fishing  available  only 
for  North  Alabama's  TVA  reservoirs,  show 
that  for  1951  a  total  of  1,600,000  pounds 
were  reported.    This  catch  yielded  Ml5,000. 

Furthermore  10,600  tons  of  mussel  shells 
worth  $315,000  were  taken  from  main  stream 
reservoirs  in  1951.  Most  of  these  came  from 
Kentucky  reservoir.  The  total  represented 
about  80  percent  of  the  shells  used  in  the 
entire  button  Industry. 

The  Times  and  TH-Cltles  DaUy  think  It 
to  well  for  all  residents  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  to  be  aware  of  the  many  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  which  we,  as  a  whole,  are 
receiving  from  the  Tennessee  River  and  Its 
tributaries.  Let  no  one  believe  that  our 
future  to  not  Inextricably  wrapped  up  in  the 
way  we  take  care  of  our  river.  It  to  our  one 
priceless  possession.  It  Is  one  ot  the  most 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  developed  rivers 
in  the  world.  In  fact  we  can  think  of  no 
other  river  that  can  match  it.  We  are  the 
richer  for  It.  It  will  take  care  of  us.  In 
many  ways,  as  long  as  we  take  care  of  it. 
Rerer  f  orgei  tbto. 


The  Excess-Pr«£ts  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  disturbed  by  statements  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  in 
the  last  few  dasrs  concerning  the  excess- 
profits  tax  which  expires  on  July  1, 
1953.  Pear  has  been  expressed  that  if 
the  excess-profits  tax  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pire it  will  result  In  a  serious  loss  in 
revenue.  Such  statements  are  apparent- 
ly based  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
effect  of  this  tax  on  our  economy.  In 
an  address  before  representatives  of  the 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute 
on  Pebruary  24.  1953, 1  made  the  follow- 
ing comment  with  respect  to  the  excess - 
profits  tax: 

We  must  give  encouragement  to  efforts  of 
American  industry  to  expand  and  modernize 
not  only  to  attain  a  sound  and  healthy  econ- 
c»ny  but  also  to  have  a  sound  and  efficient 
revenue  system.  Any  revenue  system  which 
hampers  American  enterprises  in  such  ef« 
forts  to  not  only  a  real  threat  to  a  healthy 
economy,  but  actually  retards  the  production 
of  Income.  And,  the  production  oi  Income 
to  the  key  to  providing  for  tax  revenues. 

Not  only  to  the  excess-profits  tax  woefully 
defective  as  a  revenue  producer,  yielding  only 
$2  billion  out  of  a  total  corporate  yield  of 
$25  billion,  but  because  of  its  very  nature. 
It  has  a  strong  and  decided  tendency  to  hold 
earnings  down  to  a  static  base-period  level. 
By  doing  thto,  the  law  not  only  encourages 
waste  and  inefficiency,  but  reduces  the  In- 
come which  would  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
corporate  tax.  I  believe  that  after  thto  tax 
terminates,  there  will  be  realized  almost  im- 
mediately a  sharp  pick-up  in  the  income 
•iibject  to  the  ordinary  corporate  tax. 

In  Canada  there  is  no  excess-profits 
tax  to  impede  new.  growing,  and  expand- 
ing businesses  and  to  encourage  waste 
and    inefficiency.    Because    they    have 


be^i  careful  not  to  enact  repressive  taxes 

like  the  excess-profits  tax,  the  Canadians 
have  been  able  to  make  substantial  cuts 
in  their  taxes,  both  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual, and  keep  their  budget  balanced. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  because  of 
the  oppressing  effect  of  the  excess* 
profits  tax  on  production  and  expansion 
and  the  fact  that  it  encourages  waste, 
extravagance,  and  a  loss  in  efficiency, 
that  its  termination  will  actually  result 
in  a  gain  in  revenue  and  not  a  loss.  In 
this  conclusion  I  find  that  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  following  statement  con- 
tained in  the  March  monthly  bank  let- 
ter of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  released  for  publication  on 
Wednesday  morning,  March  4.  I  quote 
the  following  from  this  statement  which, 
is  based  upon  a  survey  of  current  business 
conditions  in  the  country: 

On  the  revenue  side,  doubts  as  to  reliability 
of  budget  estimates  apply  particularly  to  the 
excess-profits  tax.  Thto  to  due  partly  to  the 
decline  in  corporate  income  before  taxes 
which,  as  reported  in  the  article  on  1952 
corporate  earnings  in  thto  letter,  caitsed 
many  concerns  to  drop  out  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  bracket.  It  to  due  partly  also  to 
growing  suspicion  that  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue lost  through  reductions  in  net  income — 
either  because  of  extra  expense  to  avoid 
excess-profits  tax,  or  because  of  ventivee 
which  are  not  engaged  in  because  of  excess- 
profits  tax — may  substantially  offset  the 
direct  revenue  realized  frmn  excess-profits 
tax. 

Moreover,  If  thto  tax,  with  Its^nnumerable 
problems,  to  not  permitted  to  terminate  on 
June  30.  1953,  many  organizations  that  have 
been  urging  the  Congress  to  grant  relief 
where  the  tax  to  bearing  down  Inequitably 
will  probably  succeed  in  getting  some  legis- 
lation through  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress which  will  further  reduce  the  present 
yield,  and  possibly  even  offset  it  entirely. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  tax  to  permitted 
to  terminate,  many  present  wasteful  prtuc- 
tices  now  being  availed  of  as  deductions  will 
no  doubt  be  eliminated,  thus  increasing  the 
total  ol  corporate  profits  subject  to  normal 
and  surtax. 

Aside  from  revenue  considerations.  If  thW 
tax  to  extended  the  congressional  tax-writing 
committees  might  well  be  bogged  down  for 
months  in  dealing  with  applications  for  re- 
lief Instead  of  getting  ahead  on  their  long- 
range  program  of  tax  reform  for  which  they 
have  already  collected  a  mass  of  Informatloa 
now  awaiting  anal3rsto.  I 

All  thto  to  on  account  of  a  tax  which  has 
been  thoroughly  discredited  and  which  al- 
most everyone  agrees  ehould  be  allowed  to 
expire  in  a  comparatively  short  time  anjrway. 

No  one  is  more  desirous  of  a  balanced 
budget  than  I.  No  one  is  more  desirous 
of  a  healthy  economy  than  L  For  these 
reasons  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  statements  suggesting  continua- 
tion of  the  excess  profits  tax.  This  tax 
must  terminate  on  July  1. 1953,  as  sched- 
uled to  remove  one  great  obstacle  to  a 
balanced  budget.  It  is  preventing  rev- 
enue dollars  from  being  realized.  It  is 
reducing  revenue  dollars  which  have  al- 
ready been  realized  through  the  crea- 
tion of  deductions  for  amounts  spent  in 
wasteful  and  inefficient  practices.  The 
only  way  we  can  stop  this  drain  upon 
our  economy  and  upon  our  revenues  is 
to  terminate  the  tax.  The  upsurge  in 
tax  dollars  resulting  fi*om  the  removal 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  will  more  than 
offset  any  "paper  losses"  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  Its  repeat 
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ExnaisiOH  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  Missotmi 
IM  XBX  SXNATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATX8 

Wednesdav.  March  4.  2953 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  month  of  March,  the  nrst  Baptist 
Church  of  Holden.  Mo.,  celebrates  its 
75th  anniversary.  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter. 
Jr..  who  has  served  the  church  in  many 
capacities,  has  written  a  brief  history  of 
the  church  and  some  of  its  prominent 
leaders  over  the  last  three-quarters  at  a 
century. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  Dr. 
Reuter's  report  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

COKGUESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Lots  TV>  Tcll  th«  Stoht 
(By  Dr.  George  S.  Keuter.  Jr.) 
It  %U1  soon  be  75  years  since  the  First 
Baptist  Cburcb  of  Holden.  Mo.,  became  a 
reality.  Tbe  writer  takes  pride  that  he  has 
bad  an  opportunity  of  service  In  this  august 
body.  The  record  shows  that  he  was  able 
to  serve  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  (1888- 
42),  (1948-52),  Sunday  school  treasurer 
(198-39),  Sunday  school  general  superin- 
tendent (1942 — resigned  to  enter  the  service 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  but  after 
he  had  led  in  the  installation  of  tbe  six- 
point  record  system),  church  moderator 
(1948-49),  executive  board  nlitfmber  from  the 
ehurch  to  the  Johnson  County  Baptist  As- 
■oclatlon  (1961-62).  and  ordained  Southern 
Baptist  deacon  ( 1951-52 — he  was  ordained  In 
the  same  service  that  Bev.  V.  B.  Skinner  was 
to  the  ministry). 

He  served  as  a  measenger  to  the  1940.  1941. 
1949.  1951.  and  1952  Johnson  County  Baptist 
Aasociatlon.  and  in  tbe  latter,  he  led  the 
•uccessful  campaign  to  seciu-e  the  1953  con- 
Tention  at  the  Holden  ehurch.  He  served 
as  a  messenger  to  the  Missouri  State  Baptist 
General  Associatioa  in  Springfield  In  October 
1951.  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
la  Miami.  Fla..  in  May  1952.  During  the  lat- 
ter period,  he  also  visited  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist missions  in  Cuba.  His  mother.  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Reuter,  a  long-time  Sunday  school. 
Boiaslonary  and  church  oOcer  accompanied 
him  on  these  trips,  also  as  a  messenger. 
She  was  a  long-time  president  of  the  Mary's 
and  Martha's. 

Many  members  of  his  family  have  been 
and  are  members  of  this  dearly  beloved 
church,  including  his  late  and  lamented 
father,  Judge  G.  S.  Reuter.  The  writer  and 
his  mothar  gave  the  air-cooling  system  to 
the  church  in  memory  of  Jiidge  Reuter. 
These  same  two  with  Mrs.  Fred  Miller  pre- 
sented three  plaques  of  chiirch  history  to 
the  church,  which  now  adorn  the  walls. 
These  were  made  from  records  kept  by  the 
late  Miss  Laura  Effle  Tackltt. 

The  first  plaque  tells  that  the  church  was 
organized  March  2S,  1878.  In  Daniels  Hall  on 
Second  Street  (now  the  site  of  the  Central 
Missouri  Telephone  Co.).  Bcv.  Robert  Har- 
ris, Rev.  S.  D.  Fulton,  and  Rev.  C.  N.  Wester 
were  the  ministers  present.  The  former 
preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

Reverend  Wester.  R.  B.  Johnson,  T.  J.  Alli- 
son, WiUls  Teft,  Jacob  Parkhurst,  Millard 
Parkhurst,  8eth  Cook.  T.  H.  MUler,  Mary 
Gamett.  Sarah  Teft.  and  Rebecca  Lane  were 
the  original  members.  Mary  6.  Johnson, 
Mamie  Johnson.  Lizaia  Miller,  and  Mecca 
Miller  were  added  at  the  first  meeting  and 
are  recognized  as  original  members,  too. 


ICuBie  Jofanaon.  long  Ifta.  J.  V.  ICorray. 
resides  in  Waranaburg.  btit  b«r  flist  low  la 
stm  Holden  and  thta  bdored  church.  81m 
stUl  retains  her  manbershlp  in  this  church, 
'nw  second  plaque  tells  that  on  April  28, 
1878.  the  Sund^  school  was  organlfsed  with 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wester  as  superintendent  and 
Millard  Parkhurst  sa  secretary. 

This  plaque  also  tell*  that  Reverend  Wester 
was  the  first  pastor.  He  received  $550  and 
bottfd.  R.  B.  Johnson  gave  $200  and  boarded 
him  and  T.  J.  Allison  gave  $100. 

The  third  plaque  Indicates  thai  this 
ebwch  was  admitted  to  the  Johnson  and 
Lafayette  Association  at  Concord  on  August 
28.  1878.  Reverend  Wester,  R.  B.  Johnson, 
T.  J.  AUlson.  and  Millard  Parkhurst  served 
as  messengers  to  this  meeting.  The  final 
paragraph  notes  that  Reverend  Wester  was 
the  first  and  third  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  first  church  building  was  erected  In 
1879  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  Rev.  N.  Newman  was 
the  pastor.  While  Dr.  S.  B.  Ewing  was  pastor 
(the  same  gentleman  who  preached  for  Rev. 
W.  M.  Martin  In  19S6,  when  the  writer  joined 
this  church) ,  the  chiu'ch  was  destroyed  by 
lire.  It  was  also  rebuUt  under  Pastor  Ewing. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Greene,  of  WiUiam  JeweU  College. 
gave  the  dedicatory  sermon.  Dr.  Greene's 
afternoon  text  was  John  21:16  and  In  the 
evening  John  1:9. 

This  church  has  had  as  pastors:  C.  N. 
Wester,  I.  N.  Newman,  W.  T.  Russell,  W.  H. 
Williams,  F.  M.  Wadley,  B.  G.  Manard,  Ed- 
ward James,  J.  T.  Osborne,  P.  J.  Dickinson, 
Dr.  S.  E.  Ewing,  Vinton  C.  Northrup.  J.  W. 
Beville,  TP.  L.  Porvell.  J.  T.  McvliM,  L.  J. 
Harris,  and  J.  M.  Daniel. 

The  church  is  proud  of  Its  history  but  par- 
ticularly salutes  i'.s  pastors  since  1912,  as 
they  are  better  remembered  by  the  present 
membership.  Since  September  11,  1912. 
when  the  Johnson  County  Baptist  Associa- 
tion came  into  being  at  the  Elm  Springs 
Baptist  Church,  they  have  been:  W.  C.  Fer- 
guson (1912-14).  George  X.  Barham 
(1914-17).  F.  L.  Alexander  (1917-19).  H.  S. 
Thomhlll  (1919-24),  B.  F.  Heaton  (1924-30). 
R.  R.  Watts  (1930-33).  W.  M.  Martin 
(1933-38),  Dr.  Earl  Harding  (1938-43).  J.  B. 
Rose  (1943-46),  (Jim  Thomas  served  as  In- 
terim pastor  during  the  Rose  tenure),  Den- 
nis Barnes  ( 1946-48 »,  J.  B.  Maxwell 
(1948-49).  Dr.  A.  C.  Kruer  (1948-50).  V.  B. 
Skinner  (1951-53).  The  Reverend  George  C. 
Monroe,  dearly  beloved  saint,  served  on  sev- 
eral occasions  as  interim  pastor.  The  pres- 
ent building  program  is  under  the  leadership 
of  Reverend  Skinner.  The  parsonage  was 
erected  and  Revertsnd  li&xweU  was  the  first 
to  reside  tn  It. 

Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Current  Is  the  general 
chairman  of  the  76th  celebration.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  only  good  vUi  coBse  from  this 
fine  leadership. 

Miss  Dora  Qrubb  was  the  first  person  to 
be  baptized  in  the  second  church  building. 
J.  F.  Rltner  and  George  S.  McDonald  built 
the  btiUding  on  the  same  site.  At  first  the 
ehurch  had  approved  rebuilding  on  the 
Hagermeyer  lote.  T.  H.  Miller.  L.  M.  Horn. 
Alice  Simpson,  T.  C.  Carter,  and  Dr.  J.  T. 
Simpson  (eoiiBln  of  the  writer)  constituted 
the  buUdlng  committee.  The  Campbell  Glass 
ft  Paint  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  furnished  the 
beautiful  windows  at  a  total  cost  of  $200. 

The  clerks  have  included  Elbert  Lon  Cooter. 
who  died  in  195S  and  willed  to  the  church 
half  of  Johnaon-Cooter  estate.  Slnoe  1913 
they  have  been;  G.  W.  Bbtcs  (1913-18).  L.  H. 
Hose  ( 1918-24) .  A.  B.  ConweU  (1924-27) ,  G.  V. 
RedfCH-d  (1927-37).  Miss  Xhxabeth  T.  Cur- 
rent (1937-38).  J.  M.  Miller  (1938-89),  Miss 
Elizabeth  T.  Current  (1939-43).  Ifrs.  Tru- 
man Henry  (1943-46).  Mrs.  H.  N.  StetnU 
(1946-48).  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Maskar  (194»-«3). 
The  general  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ents since  1918  have  been:  T.  H.  MiUer  (1913- 
M).  R.  Oscar  Smith  (191S-I7).  T.  C.  na^T 
(1917-18),  Mrs.  BdwarH  Jamee  (1918-19), 
WIU  L.  Cotter  (1919-33),  T.  C.  Raker  (1933- 
37),  Miss  Emma  McClaln  (1937-42).  Dr 
George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.  (1942),  Miss  Emma  Mc- 


Oala  (aetlaff  Septembsr  1942-43).  Harry 
Baraett  (1948-46),  B.  Oscar  Smith  (1945- 
60).  Webster  C.  Brown  (1960-51).  and  Leon- 
ard Cochran  (1961-53). 

The  executive  board  members  slnoe  1913 
have  been:  Dr.  O.  E.  Wallace  (1913-14).  T.  H. 
MUler  ( 1914-29 ) .  Clcve  Joy  ( 1929-30 ) .  George 
B.  Lenta  (1930-33).  R.  J.  Bowman  (1933-35). 
Charles  L.  Strange  (1936-42),  Leonard  Coch- 
ran (1943-44).  Harry  Barnett  (1944-46).  Dave 
Ring  (1946-48).  Webster  C.  Brown  (1948- 
60),  George  BoUln  and  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter. 
Jr..  completed  the  unexpired  term,  as  Brown 
and  Bollln  both  resigned  during  the  year.  Dr. 
George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.  (1951-52).  and  Forrest 
S.  Reynolds  (1952-53). 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Society 
changed  to  the  Baptist  Training  Union  and 
ttkese  directors  since  1913  have  been:  Owen 
Meredith  (1913-14).  Jesse  V.  Buster  (1914- 
1«).  WUl  S.  Kirk  (1916-17).  Miss  Anna  Cas- 
weU  (1917-18).  Miss  Grace  Penrose  (1918- 
20).  Miss  Emma  McClaln  (1920-21).  L.  H. 
Roee  (1921-32).  Miss  Anna  Wolf  (1922-23). 
Miss  Emma  McClaln  (1923-24).  Mrs.  G.  Y. 
Bedford  (1934-25).  Miss  Emma  McClaln 
(1925-27).  Dr.  James  F.  Heaton  (1927-28), 
Harold  Calvert  (1928-29).  MUs  Mattle  Brown 
(1929-30).  Mrs.  H.  Havenor  (1930-32).  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Bowman  (1932-33),  Mrs.  W.  M.  Martin 
(1933-38),  Mrs.  George  C.  Hurt  (1938-39), 
Miss  Haaelwood  RIdenhour  (1939-40),  Miss 
Elizabeth  T.  Current  (1940-43),  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Mahnken  (1943-46),  Webster  C.  Brown 
(1946-50),  Troy  E.  Hirnl  (1950-51),  Mrs.  WU- 
liam  Carter  (1051-62),  and  Mies  Lucy  Taylor 
(1952-53). 

Slnoe  1913  the  WMU  have  had  the  foUow- 
Ing  presidenU:  Mrs.  J.  T.  Simpsoa  (1913-15) . 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Wallace  (1915-17),  Mrs.  Gordon 
BatseU  (1917-18).  Mrs.  J.  T.  Simpson  (1918- 
19) ,  Mrs.  Edward  James  (1919-20) .  Mn.  H.  S. 
ThornhUl  (1920-33),  Mrs.  Ode  Hamilton 
(1923-24).  Mrs.  Bettle  BaUey  (1924-27),  Mrs. 

B.  F.  Heaton  (1927-30).  Mrs.  J.  «.  Car- 
mlchael  (1080-31),  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mahnkea 
(1031-36),  Mrs.  C.  H.  Funk  (193»-S7).  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Mabnken  ( 1037-38) .  Mrs.  C.  H.  Eker* 
lock  (1938-39).  Mrs.  Fred  Miller  (1939-41), 
Mrs.  Henry  Reynolds  (1041-42).  Mrs.  George 

C.  Hurt  (1942-46),  Mrs.  William  Carter 
(1946-48) ,  Mrs.  H  L.  Mahnken  (1948-50),  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Osborne  (1950-63). 

The  church  treasurers  since  1980  have 
been:  A.  E.  Coy  (1920-83),  Dr.  H.  L.  Mahn- 
ken (1933-48),  and  Prof.  J.  Olan  Markland 
(1948-68). 


Wathiiighm  Post  Coo^mai  Er^prt  of 
Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  news  when  the  editorial 
writers  on  the  Washington  Post  admit 
that  the  late  Mr.  Roosevelt  committed 
some  errors  at  Yalta.  The  editorial  of 
March  4  speaks  for  itself.  It  may  tiave 
Included  our  agreement  that  Stalin  would 
have  the  right  to  dismanUe  $2  biUion 
worth  of  German  industry  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer  who  has  paid 
that  much  or  more  to  rehabilitate  the 
German  economy. 

The  editorial  is  included  at  this  point 
in  theRBcoBo: 

Thk  BnoRs  or  Yalta 
James  BusseU  Lowell  says  somewhere  in 
the  Bigelow  Papers  that  a  merciful  provi- 
dence has  fashioned  us  hollow  In  order  that 
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we  might  <Nir  prlndplee  swallow.  This  waa 
tbe  major  trouble  at  Yalta.  8p<ined  by  his 
miliUry  advisers  to  get  Russia  Into  the 
Pacific  war  by  book  or  by  crook.  F.  D.  R.  "per- 
suaded" Stalin  to  tear  up  his  neotrallty  pact 
with  the  Japanese — a  natural  forerunner  ot 
all  that  happened  to  tbe  Yalta  aeeords.  la 
this  unmoral  atmosphere  there  oould  be  no 
different  outcome;  the  encouragement  of  dis- 
honor is  not  the  fotmdatioii  for  buUdIng 
good  faith  and  in  alternative  undertakings. 

Charles  B.  Bohlen  In  his  testimony  before 
tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
omits  this  consideration  In  his  evaluation  of 
Yalta.  He  says  there  was  no  alternative  to 
the  agreements,  though  he  admits  there  are 
two  legitimate  criticisms — the  non partici- 
pation of  Nationalist  China  and  the  fact  that 
tbe  concessions  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  Not  only  waa 
the  purchase  made  in  dlahoncT,  however,  but 
the  particular  agreement  on  Germany  is 
based  upon  what  Lord  Ourron  once  called 
the  most  "vlcloxis"  of  aU  peace  terms,  vis. 
the  wholesale  transfer  of  populations,  such 
as  the  Votksdeutsch  back  to  Germany  proper. 

What,  however,  sticks  most  In  the  Ameri- 
can craw.  In  our  opinion.  Is  that  P.  D.  R. 
came  to  this  far-reaching  and  comprehensi- 
ble settlement  without  some  form  of  legisla- 
tive concurrence. 


Pdl  Up  a  CabiMt  SmI  fw  Wttf an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXNTUCXT 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSXZITATIVE8 
Thttr$daw.  March  5. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  from  tbe 
Louisville  Courier -Journal  : 

Puu.  Up  a  CAanvrr  Seat  poa  WurAaa 

It  could  be  that  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  aa 
Director  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  will 
succeed  where  Oecar  Ewing.  bar  predeoeaeor, 
failed.  This  is  not  because  Mrs.  Hobby  la 
more  beautiful  than  Mr.  Swing,  as  she  Is. 
It  is  rather  that  she  Ls  part  of  another  ad- 
ministration, one  which  hae  given  reassur- 
ances (aa  she  herself  in  the  last  few  day* 
has  done)  that  there  will  be  no  socialized 
medicine. 

Tbe  point  Is  President  Elsenhower's  plan  to 
transform  the  FSA  into  a  department  of 
Government  with  its  Director  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Cabinet. 

Tbe  road  to  this  goal  seems  to  be  well  oiled. 
Senator  Tatt.  aa  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, emerged  Monday  from  a  conference  with 
the  President  and  said  Republican  leaders 
were  generally  agreed  on  an  Elsenhower  re- 
organiaation  plan  to  create  a  Department  of 
Welfare. 

The  last  time  this  was  tried.  3  years  or  no 
ago,  there  was  a  major  storil)  in  Congress. 
It  was  one  of  Harry  S.  Truman's  most  cher- 
ished reorganization  schemes.  B»  sent  the 
plan  to  Congress  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  sailed  into  action.  At  the  vortex 
of  the  disturbance  was  Osctu*  Ewing,  stout 
suf^XMter  of  comptUsory  health  Insurance, 
as  was  Mr.  Truman. 

The  great  fear  of  the  oppc«ltlon  was  that 
this  would  give  an  entering  wedge  to  public- 
health  insurance  and  the  new  system  of 
medical  care  for  which  the  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal  had  so  long  argxied.  In  fact.  It  was 
almost  as  if  Mr.  Tnunan  planned  it  that  way. 
His  reorganization  scheme  would  have  put 
the  Public  Health  Service  Into  the  new 
Department.  The  combination  of  PubUe 
Health  Service,  Oecar  Ewing,  and  Democratie 


platform  eommltments  was  too  much.    Con- 
gress battered  It  down. 

Mr.  Truman  had  gone  considerably  farther 
than  the  Hoover  Commission  had  recom- 
mended. That  was  his  big  trouble.  The 
latter  had  urged  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Social  Sectirlty.  Education,  and  IndUn 
Affairs.  The  Commission  painstakingly  aet 
about  to  exclude  all  Federal  health  activi- 
ties from  this  reorganization. 

These  were  to  be  put  In  a  United  Medical 
Administration.  The  Hoover  Commission 
found  something  of  the  sort  to  be  necessary, 
with  some  24  million  persons  in  the  United 
SUtes  being  eligible  for  Federal  medical  care. 
Administering  this  care  were  (and  stlU  are) 
some  40  agencies  and  4  major  departments 
spending  around  $2  billion  a  year  in  poorly 
coordinated,  often  duplicated  and  wasteful 
services.  Mr.  Truman  would  have  taken  a 
shorter  cut. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  President  Bsen- 
hower's  plan  was  announced  about  a  week 
after  he  (and  Mrs.  Hobby)  met  a  group  of 
leaders  of  AMA.  This  seems  to  mean  that 
doubts  and  fears  have  been  removed,  that 
the  plan  has  tbe  best  of  chances. 

It  is  not  a  new  idea,  even  among  Repub- 
licans. Warren  Harding  proposed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Welfare  in  1923.  A 
Republican  platform  subsequently  embraced 
the  Idea.  In  1»37.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
went  to  it  in  eameat,  and  an  omnibus  re- 
organization bill  which  Included  the  new 
Department  was  passed  In  the  Senate,  only 
to  die  In  a  welter  of  unfinished  business  In 
the  House. 

Even  more  so  today  la  there  reason  for  the 
ZMW  arrangement.  Tbe  social -security  sys- 
tem had  grown  beyond  its  experimental  be- 
ginnings. The  time  has  come  for  review  and 
consolidation.  Federal  education  activities 
need  defining  and  should  be  established  In 
principle.  Retirement  systems — public,  prl- 
▼ate.  and  special — need  coordination.  Here 
Is  the  place  for  economy  and  better  service. 
The  reasonableness  Is  so  clear  that  none 
should  be  surprised  If  Mrs.  Hobby  makes  It, 
though  It  did  take  a  compromise. 


SUlk't  Deadi  May  Help  Ead  Koreaa  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WaUAM  G.  BRAT 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  5, 1953 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Isaac 
Don  Levine  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  3.  1953: 
Staum's  Death  Mat  Hxlp  End  Kobxan  Was 

(NoTK. — ^Isaac  Don  Levine,  author  of  the 
following  article.  Is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  Soviet  Russia.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  1920's  in  exposing  communism  as  a 
dictatorship.  Mr.  Levine  was  born  in  Rus- 
sia and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1911. 
He  has  been  a  newspaperman  and  free- 
lance writer  since  1921.  He  wrote  the  first 
biography  of  Stalin.  The  opinions  expressed 
In  this  article  are  the  authcv's  own.) 

(By  Isaac  Don  Levine) 
The  end  of  the  Korean  war  within  a  mat- 
ter of  several  months  is  likely  to  prove  the 
first  major  global  repercussion  of  the  passing 
of  Stalin  from  the  seat  of  supreme  poww  la 
Moscow. 

The  Kremlin's  announcement  of  the  near- 
fatal  stroke  suffered  by  the  dictator,  coming 
as  it  did  48  hours  after  it  had  occurred,  may 
Indeed  mean  that  Stalin  already  Is  dead. 


That  ttie  men  of  the  PoUtboro  were  ter- 
rified by  Stalin's  sudden  collapae  Sunday 
night  la  shown  by  their  delay  In  releasing 
the  news  to  tbe  Russian  people  and  the 
world. 

However,  whether  Stalin  lingers  on  for 
months  or  whether  his  demise  Is  a  matter 
of  hours  or  days,  his  passing  from  supreme 
-  control  Is  of  stupendous  moment  to  the 
world.  It  promises  to  open  a  new  chapter 
In  history. 

Tbe  fear  Which  ever  haunts  the  Inner 
clique  In  the  Kremlin  Is  the  key  to  the  com- 
ing developments  on  the  world  stage.  The 
heirs  to  Stalin's  mantle  are  sure  to  put  on 
a  facade  of  tructilence  in  their  dealings  with 
the  outside  world  and  to  unleash  at  home 
a  new  wave  of  terror  to  consolidate  their 
power. 

But  imder  the  cover  of  a  smokescreen  of 
bravado  the  Kremlin  will  seek  to  execute  a 
cautious  and  crafty  retreat  from  its  advanced 
positions  on  the  global  front.  The  Jvmta  in 
the  Kremlin  will  not  take  any  chancea  with 
a  counterattack  from  the  outside  while  It 
is  preoccupied  inside  with  the  problem  of 
tb9  succession  of  power  and  with  the  danger 
of  a  breakdown  in  the  morale  of  the  Com- 
munist henchmen  everywhere. 

For  the  passing  of  Stalin  Is  a  severe  blow 
to  the  morale  of  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
In  East  Germany  and  Austria,  in  Poland  and 
In  the  Balkans.  This  the  Kremlin  knows 
on:y  too  well.  It  Is  keenly  aware  that  Stalin'a 
end  is  a  blow  to  the  morale  of  the  Red  fight- 
ers In  Indochina  and  Malaya  and  on  the 
streets  of  Teheran.  Above  all,  it  is  a  grlevoua 
thodk.  to  the  Red  armies  an  the  battlefields 
of  Korea. 

We  may  therefore  look  forward,  first,  to  an 
Indirect  Soviet  approach  to  settle  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  on  the  most  favorable  terma 
offered  by  us  dtulng  the  1952  Itrmistic  nego- 
tiations. Such  a  settlement  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  Kremlin  as  a  prelude  to  an 
overall  global  settlement  which  would  In- 
sure the  retention  by  the  Soviet  aggressors 
of  all  the  loot  and  possessions  seized  during 
and  after  World  War  n. 

Simultaneous  with  a  Soviet  diplomatic 
offensive  to  end  the  Korean  oonfUet  with  the 
Reds  in  possession  of  most  of  North  Korea, 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  vigorous  campaign 
by  the  followers  of  Aneurln  Bevan  in  Britain, 
of  Lombardo  Toledano  in  Latin  America,  and 
of  the  neutralists  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Kremlin's  faithful  followers  through- 
out the  world  will  be  marshaled  in  a  renewed 
crxisade  for  peace  and  against  American  war- 
mongering. But  this  time  the  campaign  may 
find  a  more  favorable  soil  and  lead  to  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  projected  European 
defense  system. 

The  entire  structwe  of  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  faces  a  revolutionary 
readjustment.  The  policy  of  containment 
which  we  had  followed  for  years  was  In 
reality  tantamount  to  a  holding  operation 
imtil  Stalin's  death.  Now  that  Stalin  has 
passed  out  of  the  pictive  we  hardly  are  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  will  be 
challenging  the  Nation  in  the  weeks  to  come: 

The  threat  of  aggressive  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets  is  bound  to  recede,  forcing  a 
reappraisal  of  America's  rearmament  at  home 
and  defense  preparedness  abroad. 

Tbe  prospect  of  a  widening  rift  between 
the  United  States,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Western  European  nations,  on  the  other.  In 
devising  a  workable  new  policy  In  dealing 
with  Moscow. 

The  possibility  of  a  defiationary  reaction 
In  tbe  world  markets  which  might  be  re- 
flected in  our  own  economy  to  the  point  of  a 
considerable  rescission  due  to  the  anticipated 
curtailment  of  war  orders. 

The  resurgence  of  violent  opposition  to  the 
Communist  usxirpers  in  all  the  satellite  ooun- 
tries — ^Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria,  Albania — with  consequent 
pressure  upon  the  United  States  for  help  In 
effecting  their  liberation. 
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This  plan  ocwld  oCer  the  bM*  fcr  a  eoordt-     many  dllBcttlt  oonoepta  and  vrobleina  whloU     toble  ilXo.  a>  was  iwenuvd  br  the  United 
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as  It  did  48  hours  after  It  had  occurred,  may 
indeed  mean  that  Stalin  already  li  dead. 
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Tb*  likelihood  of  a  sodden  rise  In  tbe  nvaa- 
ber  ot  defectors  from  the  Soviet  military  and 
civil  servloee  abroad,  reflecting  the  fail  in  the 
aoorale  of  tiie  Communist  ruling  casta. 

The  paramount  question  before  the  Bsen- 
bower  administration  is  whether  we  will  give 
the  jittery  successors  to  Stalin  the  oppor- 
tunity to  entrench  themselves  and  build  up 
their  power  for  further  aggression  at  a  later 
4late.  Or  ban  we  devise  peychological  and 
diplomatic  measures  which  will  put  Soviet 
iaiperlaUam  In  full  retreat? 


McBorial  Coal  Stanp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

cr  nxncoiB 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  8  years  the  coal  miners  of  America 
and  the  managem^it  of  the  coal  indus- 
try have  sought  at  various  times  to  in- 
duce the  past  Postmaster  Oeneral  to 
honor  tbe  loss  of  life  of  the  men  who 
work  tai  the  mines  and  the  management 
iand  leadership  of  the  great  coal  lixltistry 
by  dedicating  to  them  and  this  industry 
a  memorial  coal  stamp  through  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

An  effort  «u  made  again  last  year 
backed  by  the  mining  Industry  and  the 
men  who  toiled  in  the  mines  and  vigor- 
ously supported  by  a  mimber  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  yet,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  we  were  unable,  even  though  12 
stamps  were  issued  last  year  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  to  have  a  Tripmf>r1al 
coal  stamp  issued. 

We  are  making  an  effort  again  in  this 
session  with  the  hope  that  the  new  Post- 
master General  wiH  bring  this  deserved 
honor  to  the  great  coal  industiy  and  the 
more  than  115,000  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  coal  mines. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  my  State  of  Illinois 
have  passed  the  following  resolution 
asking  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urge  that  a  memorial  stamp  to 
the  miners  and  the  mine  industry  be 
Issued  in  this  year  1953: 

House  Resolution  S3 
Whereas  althovigh  the  I7nlted  States  Poet 
Ofice  Department  has  Issued  myriad  special 
commemorative  stamps  there  has  never  been 
a  stamp  Issued  In  honor  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can coal  industry  or  the  great  American  coal 
miner;  and 

Whereas  the  first  discovery  of  coal  on  the 
North  American  Continent  was  made  In  IMS 
by  Father  Heimepln  in  what  Is  now  La  Salle 
County,  111.;  and 

Whereas  coal  is  America's  and  mankind  s 
greeteGt  natural  resource  and  the  corner- 
stone af  our  Industrial  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  heroic  valor  of  the  more  than 
115.000  American  coal  miners  who  have  lost 
their  Uves  in  tiw  course  ct  their  noble  voca- 
tion ought  to  be  commemorated  In  a  very 
special  fashion  and  enshrined  In  the  hesrts 
and  minds  of  all  Americans;  and  i 

Whereas  the  State  of  imnols  is  a  large 
eoal-produdng  State  and  H  etenuUIy  in- 
debted to  the  coal  miner:  and 

Whereas  although  repeated  requests  have 
been  made  during  tbe  last  8  years  to  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  for  a  com- 
memorative stamp  In  bODor  ot  the  ooal  in- 


dustry sad  the  ooal  miner,  bo  action  baa 
yet  been  taken:  Therefore,  be  it 

JteMWved  by  the  Souse  of  Repreaentatives 
0/  the  eath  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  lUiiMia.  That  we  resfkectfully  request  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Uembers  of 
the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  to 
give  Inimedlate  affirmative  consideration  to 
tlM>  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp, 
commemorating  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
coal  miners  of  America,  and  bearing  the 
fitting  Inspection:  "That  our  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain";  and  that  a  suitable  copy 
cf  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  sec- 
retary pf  state  to  the  Honorable  Arthiu-  Sum- 
merfleld.  Postmaster  General  of  the  Dnlted 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Members  ot  the 
83d  Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  house  February  17,  1953. 
Wakxen   L.   Wood, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Feed  W.  Ruzcg, 
Clerfc,  House  of  Representatives. 


Tf eeded :  A  GKu-dinated  Offensive  Against 
til*  PUlosopky  of  CMMBnaism 


EXT£3«SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missoimi 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidaw.  March  5. 1^3 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  an 
article  by  a  St  Louis  newspaperman, 
Sam  Lambert,  entitled  "Needed:  A  Coor- 
dinated Offensive  Against  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Communism."  It  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  an  outline  prepared  by  him  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  offer- 
ing comment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  approach 
to  attacking  communism  would  meet 
with  approval  in  Senator  McCarthy's, 
Senator  Jennxr's,  or  Congressman 
ViTLDE's  eyes,  but  I  think  they  all  wlU 
agree  it  contains  much  food  for  thought. 

I  also  want  to  place  In  the  Rxcord  a 
United  Press  news  item  appearing  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  which  presents 
another  approach  to  combating  com- 
munism. It  is  entitled  Tord  Foundation 
Sets  Up  Fund  for  Survey  of  Dangers  in 
Methods  Used  in  Combating  Commu- 
nism." 

The  articles  foDow: 
NxBDB>:    A  CooKontATSB  Ormfsivs  Aqaimst 

TBB    PBUXWOPHT    OF    COMICVNOUC 

<By  Bam  Lambert) 

Communism  Is  not  }ust  an  eeonoml: 
system.  It  Is  a  complete  way  of  life..  Kart 
Marx's  phlloeophy,  called  dialectical  materi- 
alism, preceded  the  Communist  Manifesto 
and  Das  KapltaL  Marx's  determinism  was 
diverted  by  Lenin  Into  a  progran\  of  conspir- 
acy based  on  deceit  and  force.  Stalin  added 
mass  terror  and  violence  to  create  a  moiM>- 
Utiilc  state,  which  optimistically  Is  supposed 
to  wither  away.  However,  Stalin,  and  the 
other  Marxists,  have  always  been  very  vague 
about  tMw  this  withering  la  to  occur. 

As  long  as  it  actively  retains  its  determin- 
ism and  foolish  optimism,  the  Kremlin  will 
remain  uncompromising  and  aggressive.  It 
claims  to  know  the  path — the  only  path — 
of  the  futui<e.  Dialectical  materialism,  as 
■ugene  Lyons  has  said,  Is  "the  smuggest  and 
most  convenient  philosophy  ever  adapted  by 
a  ruMng  caste  to  Its  poUtlcal  needs." 

The  conflict  between  tl>e  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  U  priouully,  tout  not  only,  one  of 
ideologiea. 


Tbe  western  concept  of  Individual  dignity 
•Dd  freedom  has  been  Influenced  by  (uch  di- 
vergent beliefs  and  philosophies  as  demo- 
cratic eoetalism,  economic  and  political  lib- 
eralism. Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantlsnx, 
pragmatism,  and  naturalism.  However.  Uttla 
attempt  has  been  made  to  coordinate  these 
agalnit  philosophic  communism.  Nor  haa 
an  adequate  effort  been  made  to  defeat  com- 
munism on  its  own  grounds,  materialism. 

Since  1903.  Socialists  have  bitterly  opposed 
Conununists.  Catholicism  also  offers  a  way 
of  life  as  an  alternative  to  conununlsm.  But 
a  convinced  Communist,  unless  disillusioned 
by  the  hard  facts  of  experience,  seldom  will 
be  Influenced  by  opposing  philosophies  or 
even  listen  to  them.  Communism  should  be 
met  head  on  on  Its  own  grounds.  And  It  can 
be  defeated. 

SooM  sources  for  a  oounterattadc :  Sidney 
Hook's  works.  The  Meeting  of  East  and  West* 
by  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,  especially  chapter  0. 
The  Philosophy  of  Communism,  by  Charles 
J.  McFaddea,  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  by 
a  CatboUe.  Historical  Materialism  and  the 
Economics  of  Karl  Marx,  by  Benedetto  Croc* 
(Introduction  by  A.  D.  Lindsay)  Is  an 
Hegelian  approach. 

Here  are  some  specific  approaches  that 
might  be  considered: 

1.  Hammer  away  at  the  democratic  legacy 
in  Marx  that  has  been  neglected  by  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  Marx's  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat" was  n.alnly  a  defensive  program  to 
be  set  up  once  the  bulk  of  the  populace  had 
been  won  over  (not  tricked).  The  Russian 
Communists  use  unbridled  force  to  compel 
the  workers  and  peasants  to  accept  their 
domina-tion.  Msrx's  views  were  broader,  less 
dogmatic  than  Russian  communism — espe- 
cially Its  purge  at  sdenttete. 

2.  Marx,  in  eubstltuttng  matertaltsm  for 
Idealism  in  Hegel's  dialectic,  claimed  he  was 
l^uttiDg  Hegel  on  his  feet.  Perhaps  It  was 
Just  on  his  side.  This  writer  has  sometimes 
felt  Marx  merely  substituted  the  word  "mat- 
ter" for  the  "Idea"  of  Hegel.  This  leaves  him 
open  to  the  same  charges  he  levels  against 
Bagel.  Marx's  "materialism"  Is  quite  tanwd. 
te  compatible  In  some  respects  with  both 
pragmatism  and  Thomlsm. 

3.  Attack  the  dialectic,  the  core  of  the 
Communist's  determinism.  The  dialectic 
(progreeeion  through  synthesizing  oppoeites) 
is  only  a  method  of  thinking,  like  the  syl- 
logism. While  of  valve.  It  Is  not  the  end- 
all-he-all   here. 

4.  Marx  tended  to  ignore  cplstemology  (the 
study  of  what  Is  valid  In  knowledge).  Al- 
though western  thought  since  Deacartes  has 
often  overemphasized  this  branch  of  phl- 
loeophy, some  eplstemologlcal  problems  are 
legitimate.  Marx  said  his  goal  was  to  change 
the  world,  not  to  Interpret  It.  But  Interpre- 
tation and  understanding  can  be  of  value; 
*^er«  Marx  thought  Ignoring  a  problem 
solved  It. 

5.  DialectScal  materlatlsm  uses  Aristotelian 
logic  as  a  springboard  and  tackling  dummy. 
However,  there  have  been  philosophical  de- 
velopments since  Marx's  time,  such  as  the 
revival  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  develop- 
ment of  non-Artetotelian  logic,  mathematlca, 
and  semantics.  These  might  be  investigated 
for  poeslbilltiee — for  example,  the  works  of 
RusseU.  Whitehead.  Frege,  Camap.  Morth- 
rop.  etc. 

«.  Northrop  (from  Hook)  claims  Commu- 
nist philoaophic  theory  breaks  down  at  its 
basic  point,  as  nature  does  not  obey  the 
dialectic.  He  later  menUons  that  the  field 
physics  theory  of  Einstein  may  have  Impor- 
tant Implications. 

Commimlsm — and  Its  phUoeophic  basis — 
ahould  be  met  on  every  front  and  demolished 
or  weakened  on  its  own  grounds. 

A  suggested  order  of  attack:  (1)  Outline 
fairly  and  completely  phlloaophlcal  commu- 
alsm;  (3)  attack  it  on  its  own  presupposi- 
tions, materialism:  (S)  attack  from  stand- 
point of  other  philosophies;  (4)  compare 
generally  with  the  western  way  of  life  and 
Meals  of  tree  Inquiry,  etc 
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This  plan  oould  offer  the  hama  for  a  coordi- 
nated attack,  and  yet  not  rale  out  the  spe- 
cial appeals  or  arguments  at  any  one  phi- 
losophy or  religion.  A  program  could  be  car- 
ried out  through  Government  agencies  or 
private  groups. 

Such  an  educational  program.  If  sneoesa- 
ful,  might  weaken  the  determinism  ct  the 
Communists,  make  them  a  bit  tolerant. 
Also.  II  might  bring  about  a  faoe-to-face 
meeting  of  Ideas  which  could  result  In  a 
synthesis  of  the  West  and  Russian  commu- 
nism, or.  at  least,  a  workable  agreement  to 
dtssgree. 

An  attack  on  the  philosophical  basis  of 
eommualsm  might  have  other  benefits.  A 
strong  comparison  of  western  philosophy 
with  Soviet  communism  might  indirectly 
solve  other  Bsst-West  tensions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ootnmunlsm.  which 
started  as  a  western  phllof:ophy.  Compara- 
tive philosophy  Is  an  approach  xiaed  by  aotne 
etkstem  and  western  thinkers,  including  the 
new  Journal.  Philosophy  East  and  West,  of 
the  University  of  Hawall^adlted  by  Charles 
A.  Moore.  Another  approach  Is  found  In  the 
eplstemologlcal  concepts  of  F.  S.  C.  North- 
rop, who  was  mentioned  ]»-evlouBly. 

Russia  has  spent  billions  on  propaganda. 
Spreading  its  intellectual  Ideas  Is  usually  Its 
first  step  In  taking  over  a  country.  Why 
shouldn't  we  reply  in  kindf  Tell  the  Rus- 
sians about  the  West,  but  also  teU  them 
about  the  philosophy  of  communism — and 
Its  errors.  How  many  Communists  know 
what  philosophical  communiam  really  la.  or. 
If  they  do.  have  had  a  chance  to  understand 
i^rmt***'"  viewpoint  or  way  of  life? 

FoBB  PoTTintaTtoif  8vra  Up  Tuhu  voa  Suawsi 
OP  DANCBts  iM  Mamcma  Ussb  im  Combat- 
mc  ComnnrxBxt 

Nrw  To«K,  Pebruary  26. — The  Ford  Foun- 
dation haa  allocated  $15  million  to  find  out 
whether  American  civil  liberties  are  being 
endangered  by  current  methods  of  combat- 
ing the  Communlit  menace,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic,  an  independent 
organisation  established  by  the  foundation 
last  year.  annouiKsed  It  had  received  the 
appn^nlation  on  a  vot*  by  th*  foundation's 
trustees. 

Paul  O.  Hoffman,  retiring  president  ot  the 
yyird  Foundation,  was  elected  chalnnan  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  fund,  which  la 
dedicated  to  the  elimination  ot  restrictions 
on  freedom  ot  thought.  Inquiry,  and  erprea- 
slon  In  the  United  States  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  procedures  that  eaa 
protect  these  rights. 

RZAUnic  pntDXiea   aouoirr 

The  fund's  directors  said  they  planned  to 
"imdertake  research  into  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  internal  Communist  menace"  In 
the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  "arrive  at 
a  realistic  understanding  of  effective  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  it." 

The  fund's  board  of  directors  saM  the 
organlaatton'a  work  should  he  concentrated 
on: 

1.  Restrictions  and  assaults  on  academic 
freedom. 

3.  Due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

3.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties. 

4.  Censorship,  boycotting,  and  blacklisting 
activities  by  private  groups. 

6.  Mnc4)les  of  guilt  by  assodatloii  askd  Its 
application  In  the  United  States  today. 

ARSA  or  OPSRATIOM 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic  said  Its  sphere 
of  operation  Included  "the  entire  field  of 
freedom  and  civil  rights  In  the  United 
SUtes."  It  haa  taken  as  lU  basic  charter 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  the  announcement  said. 

"One  of  the  fh^t  activities  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  fund  Is  a  thorough  study  into  the 


many  diacmt  oonoepu  and  problcnu  whloh 
are  encountered  In  the  field  of  civU  Ubarttaa." 
the  announcement  said. 

"Ws  saw  a  pressing  need  for  a  clear  state- 
ment In  contemporary  terms  of  the  legacy 
of  American  liberty.  We  propoee  to  help  re- 
store respecUblUty  to  todlvldual  freedom." 

Communism  and  Communist  Influence  In 
thla  country  Is  the  major  factor  affecting 
civil  Ilbertlee  today,  the  fund  said. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OP  caupouru 
nr  THK  HOUSE  CV  REPRIBENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  February  24,  t9S3 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RccoRD,  I  include  the  following  mem- 
orandum and  tables: 

TRK  LmSAKT  OP  CONaBKSS, 

LxciSLATivx  Rspxaorcx  Sckvick, 
Waahtngton,  D.  C.  ifarc^  2.  i95J. 
Memorandum  to:  Hon.  HaaLsw  Hannr. 
From:  Charles  F.  Keyser,  analyst,  conserva- 
tion and  natural  reeourcea.  Economics 
Section. 

Thla  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
31,  loss,  requesting  certain  Information  re- 
garding the  so-called  tldelands  oil  resources. 

The  esttmated  value  of  United  States  off- 
abore  oil  leeouicea  la  stiown  In  the  table.  No. 
1,  attached  herewith.  This  table  utilizes  the 
current  estimates  of  the  United  States  Oe- 
otoglcal  Sxirvey  and  a  rotigh  equivalent  of  the 
current  market  price  of  criide  oil. 

Tou  ask  whether  there  are  or  are  not  any 
agencies  public  or  private,  other  than  the 
States  or  the  Federal  OovernnMnt  having 
ownership  rights  or  something  equivalent 
thereto  in  any  segment  of  tldelands.  The 
answer  Is  that  Insofar  as  we  have  been  able 
to  determine  there  are  no  Instances  of  any 
such  save  those  that  have,  in  the  past,  de- 
rived from  the  States.  In  the  Instance  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  with  wiiich  you  are  no 
doubt  familiar,  the  State  of  California,  by 
law  tranaf erred  title  of  the  submerged  watera 
In  San  Pedro  Bay  to  the  city.  The  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  this  as  being 
within  the  limits  of  inland  waters  and  does 
not  queetion  the  ownership. 

There  are  numerous  instances  as  between 
the  States  and  local  governmental  bodies  as 
well  as  private  Interests,  of  transfer  of  title 
or  rights  or  prlvll^es  within  the  tldelands 
and/or  submerged  lands.  These  may  be 
found  In  tlM  form  of  grants  or  leases  or  In 
other  forms,  for  sedentary  fisheries,  oyster 
beds,  removal  of  said  oyster  shells,  etc.,  sea- 
weed, sponges,  and  many  others.  In  many 
instances,  where  there  has  been  no  interfer- 
ence with  navigation,  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  there  are  many  cases  of 
property  rights  granted,  or  recognized  by  the 
State*  in  fllled-ln  peripheral  areas,  docks, 
wharves,  and  other  structures.  Theee  men- 
tioned above  do  not  Include  mineral  leases  In 
the  offshore  areas  wtiich  are  another  matter 
entirely. 

It  might  be  worthy  of  note  that  according 
to  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Interposed  no  objection  heretofore 
to  the  construction  of  pipelines  from  off- 
shore natural  gas  wells  to  gathering  points 
Inahore. 

A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  returns  In 
terms  of  oil  or  In  terms  of  money  may  be 
made  in  only  very  general  terms.  Attached 
herewith  is  a  table.  Oil  and  Oas  Leases.  Acre- 
age OU  Production.  Royalty  Barrels  and  Roy- 
alty Value.  Public  and  AcqiUred  Lands.   This 


table  <Na  S)  was  preparad  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  It  will  give  aontm 
indication  of  developments  in  oil  and  gas 
on  Federal  public  lands.  In  addition  there- 
to the  Survey  has  prepared  a  table  indicat- 
ing the  competitive  leasing  and  bonvis  re- 
sults on  the  puMIc  domain  and  State  lease 
sales.  A  copy  of  this  table  Is  attached  here- 
with (Ho.  8) . 

Far  your  information  we  ^re  Including  a 
table  (No.  4)  ahawing  in  brief,  the  leaving 
procedure  of  State-owned  and  fKiblic  land. 

According  to  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
State  Mineral  Board  of  Louisiana,  for  the 
years  1948  and  1948.  Louisiana  received  $16,- 
710,317.06  In  royalties  from  160  oil  and  gaa 
leases,  and  $14,086,338.17  In  rental  payments 
on  735  leases,  the  total  comprising  3.301,112 
acres.  These  figures  Include  tldeland  lease 
income.  The  total  receipts  for  the  biennlom 
from  bonuses,  rentals,  and  royalties  amount- 
ed to  $50,848,597.26.  Of  this  amount  offshore 
tldelands  accoimted  for  $11,135,400.06  in 
bonuses  and  $18,040,030.28  in  rentals.  For 
the  blennium  polod  1950-81  the  Stat*  re- 
ceived from  Its  State-owned  lands  and  tiver- 
bottom  oil  and  gas  leases  a  total  at  $44,107,- 
95434  from  rentals,  bonuses,  and  royailtles. 
Of  this  amouiit  $8,688,818.78  was  received 
from  rentals  on  473  leasee  comprising  1.230,- 
715.53  acres,  and  $20,428,389.60  from  royal- 
ties on  production  from  234  leases.  During 
this  blennitma  Louisiana  sold  294  leases  of 
State-owned  lands  and  water  bottoms.  Thee* 
294  leases  cover  apivaxlnuitely  463^606  aons, 
and  cash  bonuses  paid  for  them  totaled  $17.- 
011,076.97,  an  average  o«  $86.80  per  acre. 

On  the  affiumptton  that  an  or  a  majority 
of  the  California  State  oil  and  gas  leases  are 
in  the  disputed  tldeland  area  It  might  be 
worthy  of  note  that  the  royalty  aiMl  rental 
Income  Impounded  since  June  23.  1947.  the 
date  of  the  Supreme  Court  declakm  In  the 
case  of  United  States  of  America  v.  CoZf- 
fomia,  to  September  SO,  1052,  inclusiva 
amounted  to  $47,247,370.89. 

Than  Is  also  included  herewith  a  siun- 
nutry  of  the  disposition  of  Income  derived 
from  oil  and  gas  leases,  hath.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, table  5. 

SlXMcrely  yoius. 

SairzaT  S.  GaipptrR. 
_^^  DtreettJT. 
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lnMLM   t. — Competitive    leaaing    and    bontu 
T>  remit*,  jntblic  domain  and  restricted  In- 
dian  Imnda,   fiscal    year    ended   June    3Q, 


Table  S. — Competitive  leasing  and  honua 
results,  jnihlic  domain  and  restricted  In- 
dian lasids.  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
i«52— Continued 
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Tablk  4.— Summary  of  mineraMeasing  procedure  of  Stale-owned  and  Federal  puMie  land 
State 
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Remarks 


Speclai  "bid  iormula'*  based  on 
rate*  of  production  usied  to 
determine  royalty  rale.  Piea- 
ent  mlnlmam  Mti  percent. 

Bids  on  baalt  of  cash  ivntal. 
royalty  booua,  or  payntrata 
out  of  production. 

Royalty  and  rental  rates,  min- 
Imtnn  boans,  and  ohUKatlaa 
far  driiUng  fixed  in  advertlee- 
Bwnt. 

Step  scale  presently  used  13)i  to 
35  percent. 


>  Land  within  a  praducinc  suucture. 
Sooree:  U.  8.  Oeoiocleal  Survey. 


;  6. — Disposition  of  income  derived  from 
oil  and  gas  leases 

Federal:  All  moneys  deposited  In  the 
Tteaauxj  ct  the  United  State*  for  dlatrlbu- 
Uon  •»  follows: 

(a)  Thirty-seven  and  one-half  percent  to 
the  States  (and  Alaska)  where  lands  are  lo- 
cated, for  roads  and  public  schools. 

(b)  Fifty-two  and  one-half  percent  to  the 
Reclamation  Fund. 

(c)  Ten  percent  to  "Miscellaneous  re- 
celpta."  (Sec.  35  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
•s  amended.  30  U.  S.  C.  and  Supp.  191.) 


California:  All  moneys  (except  Income 
from  State  school  lands)  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  State  Lands  Act  funds,  and  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

(a)  Fot  payment  of  refunds. 

(b)  Kxpeuses  of  State  lands  commissions. 

(c)  Balance  transferred  as  follows: 
1-  Thirty  percent  to  general  fund. 

2.  Twenty-three  and  one-half  percent  to 
State  beach  fiud. 

3.  Forty-six  and  two-thirds  percent  to 
State  park  fund.  C8«c.  6816,  Deering's  Csll- 
fomia  Codes.) 


Louisiana:  AH  moneys  deposited  In  the 
State  treasiiry  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
fund,  provided  that  10  percent  of  minimum 
royalties  shall  be  deposited  In  the  road  fund 
to  the  credit  of  the  parish  In  which  produc- 
tion occurred.  Kxcees  above  the  minimum 
royalty  of  one-eighth  apecUUd  in  Bevlacd 
SUtutes  30;  127  is  dedicated  under  Revised 
SUtutes  30:  133  as  foilows: 

(a)  To  Louisiana  State  XTnlverstty  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  to 
payment  of  old-age  assistance,  other  social 
secxu-lty  t>eneflt8,  and  the  State  hospital 
board  as  apportioned  by  this  Ooverpor.  not 
exceeding  $2  million  per  year. 

(b)  Any  sum  over  $2  million  to  be  used 
la  servicing  and  retiring  the  State  debt. 
(Revised  Statutes  of  Lculslana,  1880,  as 
amended,  title  30.  sees.  133,  136.) 

Texas:  Proceeds  from  lands  belonging  to 
the  public  free  school  funds  and  the  perma- 
nent fund  of  the  several  asylums  are  to  be 
credited  to  the  permanent  funds  of  those 
institutions.  Proceeds  from  lands  belotiglng 
to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  University  of 
Texas  are  to  be  credited  to  the  available  fund 
of  the  university  except  that  amount  reqtiired 
by  the  constitution  to  be  credited  to  the 
permanent  university  fund.  All  amounto  re- 
ceived from  unsurveyed  school  lands  and 
two-thirds  of  amounu  received  from  other 
areas  are  to  be  credited  to  the  permanent 
school  fund  and  one-third  from  said  other 
areas  is  to  be  credited  to  the  general  revenue 
fund.  It  would  appear  that  the  term  "other 
areas'*  includes  the  Oulf  offshore  lands. 
(Arte.  5347  and  5364.  Vernon's  CIvU  Statute* 
of  Texas.) 


S«Twt  Aiiti-S«MititM 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&fARK8 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVar,  JR. 

or  Mvw  Toax 
IN  THB  ROU8S  OF  REPRKSENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RzcORj),  I  include  the  following  (»py  of 
an  address  delivered  by  George  Leder- 
man,  manager  of  the  Cattle  Shochtim 
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Union  of  Qreater  New  York.  afflUoted 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
on  a  special  radio  program  on  station 
WEVD,  New  York,  on  February  25.  1W3: 
Tbx  RscBi/SBBOMcs  OT  Awn-SnuTiaM 

The  democratic  nations  at  the  world  are 
appalled  St  the  camp4Ugn  of  antl-aemlticm 
and  bat*  that  is  being  ruthlessly  carried  on 
by  Communist  Buaala  and  her  satellites  be- 
hind the  iron  ctutaln.  With  the  terror  of 
Nazi  brutality  toward  i  ur  people  still  freah 
in  otir  minds,  the  Jews  have  been  struck  by 
a  new  wave  of  persecution  and  in  many  in- 
stances cold-blooded  murder. 

All  of  us,  Jews  and  non-Jews,  had  hoped 
that  the  policy  of  antl-Semitiam  so  cruelly 
fosUrcd  by  HtUer  had  been  halted.  We  be- 
lieved that  It  was  on  the  way  out,  and  that 
the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  of  man  had  been 
strengthened  and  had  been  spreading 
throughout  the  olvUlaed  world.  We  were 
moving  forward  to  a  new  and  better  way  of 
life  that  was  to  give  asstirance  to  our  breth. 
ren  throughout  the  world  that  they  could  go 
about  their  daUy  Uvea  with  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  freedom. 

The  RepubUc  of  Israel  had  been  created, 
the  dream  of  years  had  been  realised,  and 
there  was  a  gladness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  that  at  last  a  haven  had  been  opened 
for  the  wretched  and  hungry  and  homeless 
from  those  lands  where  thousands  had  been 
Imprisoned  and  even  tortured  In  concentra- 
tion campe. 

How  well  we  American  Jews  remember  the 
very  moment  when  former  Preeldent  Tru- 
man announced  that  the  Dnlted  States 
would  recognize  the  newest  member  of  the 
demucratlc  society  of  nations — Israel.  It 
was  a  historic  day.  It  was  a  time  to  be  re- 
membered and  to  go  down  in  history  as  a 
milestone  in  the  long  and  noble  record  oX 
our  people. 

The  new  Republic.  In  the  face  of  Incred- 
ible odds,  made  progress  because  the  Inner 
fire  of  Israel  burned  brightly  within  the 
hearts  of  those  who  came  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers.  A  fire  of  hope  and  cour- 
age and  love  whl;h  may  have  flickered  very 
low  at  times  but  was  never  entirely  extin- 
guished. W^t  more  oould  we  ask.  and  we 
were  very  happy  and  hopeful. 

And  now  there  has  come  for  our  people 
In  other  countries  a  time  at  fears  and  fore- 
bodings. A  great  power,  bursting  with  hate 
and  intoleranoe  and  arrogance  has  fallen 
upon  a  new  method  to  foist  its  godless  phi- 
losophy on  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  pow- 
er hss  chosen  the  path  of  anti-Semitism.  It 
is  not  a  new  path.  It  has  been  traversed 
through  the  centuries  by  many  tyrants  and 
brought  to  a  terrible  climax  by  the  moot 
heartless  of  them  an — Hitler. 

Why.  we  ask  oureelves.  must  we  always  be 
the  target  of  these  attackst  Why  are  we 
made  scapegoats?  What  have  we  done  to 
deserve  this  mistreatment,  this  slsughter  of 
the  innocents,  this  Inhtmian  attitude  on  the 
ptut  of  certain  elements?  The  answer  to 
this  is  Indeed  dilBcult.  For  we  cannot  say 
for  certain  what  has  provoked  these  attacks, 
and  I  refer  especlaUy  to  the  present  piuges 
In  Communist  Russia. 

We  are  a  kind  people.  We  have  never 
sought  to  harm  others,  we  have  compassion 
and  charity  in  our  hearts.  Sven  to  our 
enemies  we  have  shown  no  malice;  we  have 
not  asked  for  favors  or  special  treatment. 
We  merely  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  commu- 
nity and  contribute  our  share  toward  the 
welfare  of  our  feUow  human  beings. 

Our  whole  history,  all  our  traditions  and 
our  rituals  are  rooted  In  the  ideal  of  brother- 
h<x>d.  We  teach  our  children  to  be  loyal  to 
the  country  of  their  birth  or  adoption. 
And.  above  all,  we  teach  them  that  our  great 
sages  and  teachers  have  always  preached  the 
Ideal  of  brotherly  love. 

That  is  what  we  try  to  InstUI  in  oar  sons 
and  daughters.  I  say  these  things  not  by 
way  of  apology.  I  merely  point  out  that  we 
M  a  people  have  through  the  centuries  held 


up  the  Ught  at  fiewkjsa  aad  human  dignity, 
and  this  phUoeophy  has  been  accepted  by 
aU  enlightened  people  r^ardless  of  their 
race,  color,  or  creed.  We  have  always  en- 
deavored to  the  utmost  of  our  Individual  and 
ooUacttve  abilltlaa  and  with  aU  our  resooroes 
to  spread  good  wiU  and  trien<tahip.  And  I 
want  to  say  to  you  now  that  no  matter  how 
strong  the  pressure  on  our  brethren  in  the 
satellite  countries  we  shall  never  lose  cour- 
age or  hope.  We  shall  not  forfeit  our  tra- 
ditions through  the  centuries,  nor  shall  we 
yield  to  the  false  appeals  of  our  enemies 
who  would  seek  to  absorb  tu  into  their  orbit 
of  totalitarianism  and  to  destroy  us  as  a 
people  who  are  proud  of  their  heritage. 

Our  hope,  as  both  Americans  and  as  Jews, 
lies  In  democracy  as  the  only  way  of  Ufe 
iL^der  which  civilization  itself  cotild  survive. 
\/j  give  thanks  to  America  because  it  is 
here  that  thoee  of  us  who  came  here  to  live 
and  those  who  were  bom  here  were  blessed 
with  its  manifold  resources  and  given  the 
same  opporttinlties  that  have  been  given  to 
others.  When  we  American  Jews  sing  of 
America  with  its  rocks  and  rilU  and  templed 
hills,  when  we  raise  our  voices  In  exaltation 
with  the  words.  'Xet  freedom  ring."  we  know 
that  we  have  not  been  forsaken. 

And  in  this  time  of  tragedy  for  our  taceCh- 
ren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  we  abaU 
hold  our  heads  high  and  say  to  them.  "We 
WiU  not  forsake  you."  We  shall  say  to  our 
sister  Republic  of  Israel.  "Carry  on.  for  we 
stand  with  you  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
the  vlcioxis  aggressor."  There  Is  love  in  our 
hearts,  and  this  love  can  never  die.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  God  within  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  and  our  souls. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  King  David, 
who  said  in  one  of  his  psalms.  "I  shaU  call 
upon  Jehovah  who  is  worthy  to  be  praised, 
so  shaU  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies." 

And  long  after  the  godless  phUoeophy  of 
eorununlsm  shaU  have  perished  from  the 
earth,  the  democratic  people  of  the  world 
with  their  beUef  in  God  and  their  precepts 
of  freedom,  dignity,  and  brotherhood  wUl 
continue  to  flourish  and  to  make  life  and 
Uvittg  nobler  and  better  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 


Hon.  aydc  Doyle,  vT  Cafifwaia,  SvWits 
Text  of  Jury  lBstnKtioB$  Qrcn  by  Los 
Aafeles  Fe«icral  Jadge  ia  Reoeaft  Craa- 
inal  Ca$c  WUch  Foond  G>hii— isti 
GoiUy  of  CoMpiriBff  Ta  Orcrthrow  the 
Prescat  Uaited  States  GoTenuaent  by 
Force  ami  Violcac* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUDroama 

m  TBS  ROnSK  OF  RBPSSSBNTATTVB8 

Thurtdaw.  March  5. 19S3 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
3  years  there  have  been  several  criminal 
court  Juries  in  the  various  parts  of  our 
great  Natkn  which,  after  hearing 
months  and  months  of  evidence  In  each 
case,  have  in  accordance  with  the  law 
unanimously  agreed  upon  their  verdicts 
and  found  defendants  guilty  as  charged 
in  what  is  ccmimonly  termed  the  "Com- 
munist jury  cases." 

Beir«  a  member  again  of  the  T7n- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  having  actively  practiced  law 
more  than  25  years  in  my  native  State 
of  California,  before  I  came  to  Congress 
^^nnirtg  the  79th  gesafcMi.  I  naturally 


spught  the  utmost  informaticm  for  my 
own  interest  and  guidance  to  be  found 
in  the  instructions  given  by  these  distin- 
guished Federal  Judges  in  these  several 
Federal  court  cases  wherein  the  defend- 
ants before  the  court  were  found  guilty 
by  these  American  juries  as  charged  in 
the  respective  indictments. 

And  being  very  sure  from  questions 
asked  me  and  information  sought  from 
me  by  Members  of  Uiis  great  legislative 
body,  as  well  as  from  citisens  in  other 
parts  of  our  Nation  who  made  inquiry 
of  me  in  the  premises.  I  therefore  re- 
cently obtained  upon  my  request  from 
Hon.  William  C.  Mathes.  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  California,  central 
division,  the  full  text  of  the  instnKtions 
given  to  the  jury  by  him  in  the  ease  of 
United  States  of  America,  plaintiff, 
against  William  Schneiderman  and 
others,  defendants;  the  trial  of  which 
case  was  concluded  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Just  a  few  months  ago.  and  in  which  case 
the  defendants  were  found  guilty. 

While  I  am  not  able  to  herein  have  all 
the  instructioDS  printed  for  your  infor- 
mation and  instruction.  I  believe  that 
those  whldi  I  have  selected  for  your  at- 
tention will  be  very  valuable  to  you  In 
your  consideration  of  the  proMem  of 
subversive  Communists  ia  the  Dieted 
States  of  America  and  the  whole  total 
problem  of  subversive  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  groups  in  our  Nation.  With 
this  belief  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
situation  I  therefore  set  forth  moat  of 
the  text  of  the  Judge's  instructioas  as 
f  umlBbed  me.  In  submitting  this  text 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Federal  Judge  it  ap- 
pears that  the  court  instructions  in  tM 
New  York  Communist  case  over  whteh 
the  distinguidsed  Judge,  Mr.  Medina, 
presided,  were  substantaoiy  the  same. 
The  indictments  returned  in  ea^  of 
these  cases  during  ttie  last  few  years  are 
substantially  the  same.  So  are  the  jury 
instructions. 

I  believe  the  text  of  these  jiffy  instnio* 
tlcms  as  actually  given  to  this  Los  An- 
gles jury  by  Judge  lOithes  recently  win 
prove  of  real  and  tangible  worth  to  all 
who  read  thesL  They  very  simply  and 
clearly  in  everyday  language  q^ell  oat  the 
legal  issues.  And.  Mr.  S|>eaker.  tn  doing 
so  in  such  a  clear-cut  imderstandaUe 
manner  this  able  Ffedoul  Jodge  has 
poin'wed  up  to  the  American  people  just 
the  sort  of  mental  attitude  and  also  the 
sort  of  conduct  with  which  these  Ameri- 
can subversive  dtisens — ^with  apirfogies 
to  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United 
8tate»— really  operate. 

There  is  another  very  significant  fact 
In  connection  with  these  several  Com- 
munist Jmy  cases.  It  is  tlMtt  aB  of  them 
have  been  tried  in  the  Federal  ooorts  in 
our  large  centers  of  popuIatioD;  or  what 
are  common^  termed  "metropolitan 
areas."  For  Instance.  In  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, and  Los  Aiwreles.  I  menticm  this 
fact  in  connection  with  the  f urthn-  fact 
that  these  were  all  jury  cases,  as  con- 
trasted to  court  cases.  In  other  wortls. 
these  American  Communists  who  were 
first  indicted  under  our  crikalnal  laws 
and  then  bied  by  American  jmies  as  to 
their  guilt  or  innocence  were  not  found 
guilty  by  merely  one  person  as  a  Judge, 
but  were  unantmonsiy  found  to  be  guilty 
by  all  the  members  of  each  of  these 
American  iuries,  the  personnel  of  which, 
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drawn  and  selected  tinder  due  proe> 

•a  of  law  and  In  aeoordanee  with  our 
Federal  atatotes  in  such  matters  from 
tbe  cttlnwnhtp  at  America  as  coostituted 
in  our  largest  metropolitan  cities  and 
areas.  Mo  doobt  this  tect  will  be  reeoc- 
nind  as  fuU  of  signtflrance  to  you  as 
wen  as  it  is  to  me.  for  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  foond  gnUtgr  by  a  single  or  indiyidual 
Judge  in  socb  cases  as  I  am  discussing. 
Nor  by  this  remark  do  I  mean  to  infer 
in  any  manner  whatsoeYO-  that  any 
American  judge  would  deliberately  be 
prejudieed  or  biased  or  imqtiaMfled  to 
preside  in  such  cases  without  a  Jury. 
Bat  the  fact  that  these  American  Com- 
munists  were  found  guilty  in  these  cases 
by  the  unanimous  Terdict  of  their  fellow 
AmerieaB  citiaens  should  certainly  gire 
greater  weight  than  otherwise  to  the 
standing  of  these  cases  in  the  minds  of 
any  fair,  unbiased,  unprejudiced  dtiam 
who  mitftit  otherwise  feel  that  an  Indi- 
Tidnal  Judge  might  even  have  lieen  biased 
or  prejudiced  or  even  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  judgment.  Furthermore,  we 
must  remember  that  if  these  juries  bad 
not  been  the  sole  judge  of  the  facts  and 
had  not  first  found  these  defendants 
guilty  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  then 
no  judge  in  any  of  these  cases  could  have 
sentenced  any  of  these  defendants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  these  re- 
marics  I  wish  to  state  that  when  I  was 
recently  sent  to  the  Par  East  on  an 
official  congressional  mission  for  about 
30  days,  including  a  call  at  Kwajalein, 
Okinawa.  Guam.  Formosa,  the  Philip* 
pines.  Japan,  and  KArea.  because  I  was 
on  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
I  naturally  took  occasion  of  the  real  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  certain  fon^iSoei 
American  citiaens.  both  civilian  and  mil- 
itary in  the  Par  East,  abd  also  with  in- 
telligence  sources.    I  was  concerned  to 
know  from  them  whether  or  not  in  their 
sound   and   conafdered   judgment    and 
opinion,  based  upon  their  personal  ex- 
perience,   and    knowledge,    and    belief, 
there  was  any  definite  connection  be- 
tween, and  definite  relationship  to,  the 
Communist    military    aggression    from 
North  into  South  Korea  by  the  Commu- 
nists and   the  subversive  communistic 
campaign  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Canada,  and  South  America,  and 
other  places  in  the  world.    Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reply  to  that  Inquiry  by  me  of  each 
and  all  of  them  with  whom  I  naturally 
spoke,  off  the  record,  they  replied  to  me 
100-percent  unanimously  that  the  mili- 
tary communistic  attack  against  free- 
dom-loving South  Korean  peoples  was 
but  the  present  outcropping  in  a  military 
way  of  the  same  international  conspir- 
acy existing  all  over  the  freedom-loving 
world  by  Soviet  subversive  Communists 
to  infiltrate  by  subversive  conduct  and 
by  military  aggression  wherever  neces- 
sary in  order  to  conquer  and  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  economies  of  the  world. 

80.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  present  in- 
ternational conspiracy  with  which  the 
Bouse  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  concerned  in  its  engagement 
against  the  activities  in  the  United 
States  of  America  of  subversive  Commu- 
nists. It  is  these  dangerous,  untruthful, 
deceitful,  unpatriotic  conspirators  with 
whom  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Un-Ameri- 


can   Activities    Committee    again,    am 
concerned. 

While  every  jury  Instruction  which  I 
hereby  can  to  your  attention  is.  of  course, 
inuwrtant.  I  wish  to  especially  caU  your 
attention  to  instruction  12-0.  And.  as 
you  read  it.  together  with  aU  the  others, 
bear  in  mind  that  under  Public  Law  601. 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  fh^n^'nging 
responsibility  of  being  again  a  member, 
states  that — 

The  Committee  on  TTta-Amerlean  Activi- 
ties. M  «  whole  or  by  subcoimnlttee.  Is  su- 
tboiiaed  to  make  from  time  to  time  inveBtl- 
gatlons  of  (1>  the  eztect,  chsrsctcr,  and  ob- 
jects at  tm-Ameiicsn  propagands  actlTltles 
in  the  United  States;  (11)  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  ot  subreralTe  and 
nn-Ameiican  propaganda  that  is  Instigated 
from  foreign  coiintiies  or  of  a  domestic  ori- 
gin and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  oar  Constitu- 
tion; and  (111)  all  other  questions  In  rela- 
tion thereto  that  woxild  aid  Congress  in  any 
necessary  remedial  legislation. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

2.  Province  of  the  jury:  Tou  have  been 
chosen  and  sworn  as  Jxirors  in  this  case  to  try 
the  issues  of  fact  presented  by  the  aUegatlona 
of  the  Indictment  and  the  denial  made  by 
the  plea  of  the  accused.  Tou  ar^  to  perform 
this  duty  Without  bias  or  prejudice  as  to  any 
party.  The  law  does  not  permit  Jurors  to 
be  governed  by  sympathy,  prejudice,  or  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  accused  and  the  public 
expect  that  you  will  carefully  and  Impar- 
tuny  consider  all  the  evidence,  follow  the 
law  as  stated  by  the  Court  and  reach  a  Just 
verdict,  regardless  ol  the  consequences. 

Neither  patriotism  nor  any  other  conaid- 
eratlon  could  possibly  Justify  you  in  apply- 
ing to  thU  case  any  standard  of  proof  less 
strict  than  you  would  apply  to  the  trial  of 
persons  on  any-^ther  charge.  Tou  are  not 
summoned  here  to  take  part  in  any  struggle 
against  communism,  but  to  discharge  a 
function  requiring  the  highest  standards  of 
Impartiality. 

3-A.  Indictment  an  acctisation:  An  In- 
dictment is  but  a  formal  method  of  acciis- 
Ing  a  defendant  of  a  crime.  It  Is  not  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  against  tbe  accused,  and 
does  not  create  any  presumption  or  permit 
•ny  Inference  at  guilt. 

3.  Presumption  of  Innocence:  burden  of 
proof;  reasonable  doubt:  The  law  presumes 
a  defendant  to  be  Innocent  of  crime.  Thm 
a  defendant,  although  accxjsed,  begins  the 
tarlal  with  a  "dean  slate'— with  no  evidence 
against  him.  And  the  law  permlta  nothing 
but  legal  evidence  presented  before  the  Jury 
to  be  considered  in  support  of  the  charge 
against  the  acctued.  80  the  presumption  of 
innocence  alone  is  sufficient  to  acquit  a 
defendant,  tmless  the  Jurors  are  satUtted 
beyond  a  reasonaMe  doutH  of  the  defendant's 
guUt  from  all  the  evidence  In  the  case. 

A  reasonable  doubt  Is  a  fair  doubt  based 
upon  reason  and  common  sense  and  arising 
from  the  sUte  of  the  evidence.  It  is  rarely 
possible  to  i^ove  anything  to  an  absolute 
certainty.  Proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
Is  established  If  the  evidence  Is  such  as  you 
would  be  willing  to  rely  and  act  upon  in  the 
most  important  of  your  own  affairs.  A  de- 
fendant Is  not  to  be  convicted  on  mere 
suspicion  or  conjecture. 

A  reasonable  doubt  may  srlse  not  only 
from  the  evidence  produced,  but  also  from 
a  lack  of  evidence.  Since  the  burden  Is 
upon  the  prosecuUon  to  prove  th*  accused 
guuty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  every 
essential  element  of  the  crime  charged  a 
defendant  has  the  right  to  re^y  upon  a  faU- 
ure  of  the  prosecution  to  establish  such 
proof.  A  defendant  may  also  rely  upon  evi- 
dence brought  out  on  cross-examination  of 
Witnesses    for    th*    proeecatkm.    The    law 


does  not  Impose  upon  a  defendant  the  duty 
o<  producing  any  evidence. 

A  rsMoniMe  doubt  exlsu  In  any  case  when, 
after  careful  and  Intpartlal  consideration  ot 
■II  the  evidence,  the  Jurors  do  not  feel  con- 
vinced to  a  moral  certainty  that  a  defendant 
Is  guilty  of  the  charge. 

a  PlUlure  of  scCT—d  to  tMttfy  (18  U.  S.  C. 
see.  MSI ) :  The  law  does  not  compri  a  de- 
fendant to  take  the  wltiiess  stand  and  tes- 
Ufy,  and  no  presumption  <tf  guilt  may  be 
raised  and  no  inference  of  any  kind  may  be 
drawn  from  the  failure  of  a  dsfmadant  to 
testify. 

9- A  1 .  Ignorance  of  the  law :  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  prosecution  to  prove  knowl- 
edge at  the  accused  that  a  particular  act  or 
failure  to  act  Is  a  violation  of  law.  Every- 
one Is  held  to  know  what  the  law  forbids 
and  what  the  law  commands.  However,  evi- 
dence that  the  accused  acted  or  failed  to 
act  because  of  Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  to  be 
considered  In  determining  whether  or  not 
the  accused  acted  or  failed  to  act  wttb 
specific  Intent  as  charged. 

a-B.  Motive:  Intent  and  motive  should 
never  be  conf\ised.  MoUve  Is  that  which 
prompts  a  person  to  act.  Intent  refers  only 
to  tt»  state  of  mind  with  which  the  act  Is 
done. 

Personal  advancement  and  «in«nrt>|  gain 
•re  two  weU -recognized  motives  for  much 
of  human  conduct.  These  laudable  motives 
may  prompt  one  person  to  voluntary  acts  of 
good,  another  to  voluntary  acts  of  crime. 

Good  motive  alone  is  never  a  defense 
where  the  act  done  is  a  crlnM.  If  a  person 
Intentionally  does  an  act  which  the  law  de- 
nounces as  a  crime,  motive  Is  Immaterial 
except  insofar  as  evidence  of  motive  may  aid 
determination  of  the  Issue  as  to  Intent. 

10.  Intent  may  be  proved  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  It  rarely  can  be  established 
by  any  other  means.  While  witnesses  may 
see  and  hear  snd  thus  be  able  to  give  direct 
evidence  of  what  a  defendant  docs  or  falls 
to  do.  there  can  be  no  eye-witness  account 
of  the  sUte  of  mind  with  which  the  acta 
were  done  or  omitted.  But  what  a  defendant 
does  or  falls  to  do  may  Indicate  intent  or 
lack  of  Intent  to  commit  the  offense  charged. 

In  determining  the  Issue  as  to  intent  the 
jury  are  enUtled  to  consider  any  statements 
made  and  acU  done  or  omitted  by  the  ac- 
cused, and  aU  facta  and  circumstances  In 
evidence  which  may  aid  determination  of 
state  of  mind. 

11.  Summary  of  Indictment:  It  Is  chanted 
In  the  Indictment  that  from  on  cr  about 
June  28.  1940,  and  continuously  thereafter  to 
and  including  the  date  of  the  filing  of  this 
indictment,  in  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  State  of  California,  in  the  SUte 
of  New  Tork.   and  in  other   places  to  the 
grand    Jury    unknown.   William    Schneider- 
man,    Dorothy    Rosenblum    Healey     Albert 
Jason  Uma.  OleU  O'Connor  Tates.  Carl  Rude 
Lambert.    PhUlp    Marshall    ConneUy.    Rose 
Chernin  Kusnlts.  Al  Richmond,  also  known 
as  Abraham  Rlchman.  Ernest  Otto  Pox   also 
known  as  Ernest  Otto  Puchs.  Henry  Stein - 
bei^.  Loretta  Starvus  Stack.  Mary  Bernadette 
Doyle  Prank  Efrolm  Spector.  Prank  Carlson, 
also  known  as  Solomon  Sskolnlck.  and  Ben 
Dobbs    also  known  as  Benjamin   Isgur.  the 
defendants   herein,   wilfully   and   taowlngly 
dW  conspire  with  each  other  and  WlUlara^Z- 
Poster.  Eugene  Dennis.  John  B.  WUllamson 
fi^      ^r"*^*'-  '^^^   O    ThompsonTBe?. 
O^    T    P*"'^'''-  •   Henry   Wlniton.    John 
Gates.    Irving    Potash,    GUbert    Green.    Carl 
Winter,  and  Gus  Hall.  coci>nsplrators  but  not 
defendants    herein,    and    with    divers    otSer 
persons  to  the  grand  Jury  unknown^o  ?om! 

Mwt^*^  *«*^'  '*>•  ^°»t*<«  States  pro- 
Wblted  by  section  2  of  the  Smith  Act,  by  (1) 

^^!L  f^**  ^knowingly  advocating  'i^d 
teaching  the  duty  and  necessity  of  over- 
^I^  ,'''•  Government  of  the  U^Sd 
States  by  force  and  violence,  with  the  Intent 
of  causing  the  aforesaid  overthrow  and  dJ- 
^ctlon  Of  the  Government  of  th.^nltSl 
States  by  force  and  violence  as  speedily  m 
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circumstances  would  permit;  and  by  (2)  wil- 
fully and  knowingly  organising,  and  helping 
to  organise,  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  society,  group,  and 
assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and  advocate 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence,  with  the  Intent  of  causing  the 
aforesaid  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

In  furtherance  of  said  conspiracy  and  to 
effect  the  objects  thereof,  the  defendants  and 
coconsplrstors  did  commit,  among  others, 
the  following  overt  acts: 

1.  On  or  about  January  81,  1941,  William 
Bchnetderman.  a  defendant  herein,  did  at- 
tend and  participate  in  a  meeting  held  at  ths 
Danish  Hall.  104  11th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

2.  On  or  about  May  12,  1042,  William 
Schnelderman,  a  defendant  herein,  did  at- 
tend and  participate  In  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Serbian  Hall,  228  ValencU  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

3.  On  or  about  June  27,  1043,  William 
Schnelderman.  Oleta  O'Connor  Tates,  Albert 
Jason  Lima.  Carl  Rude  Lambert,  and  Henry 
Steinberg,  defendants  herein,  did  attend  and 
participate  in  a  convention  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  State  of  California,  held  at 
121  Halght  Street,  San  Pranclsco.  Calif. 

4.  On  or  about  October  17,  1943.  WUllam 
Schnelderman,  Oleta  O'Connor  Tates.  and 
Carl  Rude  Lambert,  defendants  herein,  did 
attend  and  participate  in  a  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party  for  Alameda  County,  held 
at  2229  Telegraph  Avenue.  Oakland.  Calif. 

5.  On  or  about  May  1944  WUllam  Schnel- 
derman and  Oleta  O'Connor  Tates,  defend- 
ants herein,  did  attend  a  national  convention 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  the  Riverside  Plasa  Hotel.  New  Tork 
City. 

6.  On  or  about  May  1048  William  Schnel- 
derman. Dorothy  Rosenblum  Healey,  Oleta 
O'Connor  Tates,  Albert  Jason  Lima,  and 
Ernest  Otto  Pox,  also  known  as  Ernest  Otto 
Puchs,  defendants  herein,  did  attend  and 
participate  In  a  meeting  held  at  the  Danlah 
Auditorium,  1350  West  24th  Street.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

7.  On  or  about  July  28,  37,  and  38,  1048. 
WUllam  Schnelderman,  Loretta  Starvus 
Stack,  and  Albert  Jason  Llnia,  defendants 
herein,  did  attend  a  national  convention  of 
th?  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
held  In  New  Tork  City. 

8.  On  or  about  August  18  and  19,  1945, 
William  Schnelderman.  Carl  Rude  Lambert, 
Loretta  Starvus  Stack  Al  Richmond,  also 
known  as  Abraham  Rlchman.  Albert  Jason 
Lima,  and  Prank  Carlson,  also  known  as 
Solomon  Sdtolnlck,  did  attend  and  partic- 
ipate In  a  convention  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  Communist  Part}-  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, held  at  1621  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

9.  On  or  about  July  17  and  18.  1948.  WU- 
llam Schnelderman,  Dorothy  Rosenblum 
Healey.  Albert  Jason  Lima,  Oleta  O'Connor 
Yates.  Carl  Rude  Lambert,  Al  Richmond,  also 
known  as  Abraham  Rlchman,  Loretta  Starvtu 
Stack,  and  Mary  Berna<lette  Doyle,  defend- 
ants herein,  did  attend  and  participate  In 
a  convention  of  the  Conmiunlst  Party  of  the 
SUte  of  California  held  at  Park  Manor, 
Sixth  Street  and  Western  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

10.  On  or  about  Aufrust  20,  1948,  Mary 
Bernadette  Doyle,  a  defendant  herein,  did 
attend  and  participate  In  a  meeting  of  the 
Morgan  BvU  Club  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 

11.  On  or  about  August  21,  1948,  Loretta 
8tarv\u  Stack,  a  defendt.nt  herein,  did  pre- 
pare and  Issue  a  dlrectlvn  and  cause  It  to  be 
circulated  by  the  California  State  Conunlttee 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

12.  On  or  about  August  21,  1048,  Al  Rich- 
mond, also  known  as  Abraham  Rlchman,  a 
defendant  herein,  did  Isf  ue  a  directive  and 
cause  It  to  be  circulated  by  the  California 
State  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 


IS.  On  or  AbooC  January  31,  1040,  Henry 
Steinberg,  a  defendant  herein,  did  attend 
and  participate  in  a  meeting; 

14.  On  or  about  May  20,  1049.  Rose  Chemln 
Kusnltz.  a  defendant  herein,  did  attend  and 
participate  In  a  meeting  held  at  847  South 
Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

15.  On  «•  about  December  7.  1949,  Wmiam 
Schnelderman  and  Dorothy  Rosenblum 
Healey.  defendants  herein,  did  attend  and 
participate  in  a  meeting  at  Park  View  Manor. 
2200  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

16.  On  or  about  January  20,  1950,  William 
Schnelderman.  a  defendant  herein,  did  at- 
tend and  participate  In  a  meeting  at  Embassy 
Audltorlxom,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

17.  On  or  about  Pebruary  15,  1950,  Mary 
Bernadette  Doyle,  a  defendant  herein,  did 
attend  and  participate  In  a  meeting  held  at 
7891  Normandle  Street,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

18.  On  or  about  April  6,  1950,  WUllam 
Schnelderman,  a  defendant  herein,  did  at- 
tend and  participate  In  a  meeting  at  3875 
City  Terrace  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

19.  On  or  about  June  12.  1950.  Albert  Jason 
Lima,  s  defendant  herein,  did  attend  and 
participate  In  a  meeting  at  2200  West  Sev- 
enth Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

20.  On  or  about  June  24,  1950.  PhUlp  Mar- 
shall Connelly.  Mary  Bernadette  Doyle,  and 
Albert  Jason  Lima,  defendants  herein,  did 
attend  and  participate  In  a  meeting  at  Park 
Manor,  807  South  Western  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

21.  On  or  about  November  1950  Ernest 
Otto  Pox,  also  known  as  Ernest  Otto  Puchs, 
a  defendant  herein,  did  prepare  and  Issue 
a  directive  and  cause  It  to  be  clrciu'ated. 

22.  On  or  about  AprU  9,  1951,  Carl  Rude 
Lambert,  a  defendant  herein,  did  attend  and 
participate  In  a  meeting  at  405  De  La  Guerra 
Street.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

23.  On  or  about  July  24,  1951,  Oleta  O'Con- 
nor Tates.  a  defendant  herein,  did  attend 
and  participate  In  a  meeting  at  124  West 
Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

11-B.  A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  persons  by  concerted  action  to  ac- 
complish a  criminal  or  unlawful  purix>se.  or 
to  accomplish  some  pxirpose  not  In  Itself 
criminal  or  unlawfiU  by  criminal  or  unlaw- 
ful means. 

11-C.  Mere  similarity  of  conduct  among 
various  defendants  and  the  fact  they  may 
have  associated  with  each  other,  and  may 
have  assembled  together  and  discussed  com- 
mon alms  and  Interests,  does  not  necessarUy 
establish  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy. 

11-D.  In  order  to  establish  proof  of  a  con- 
spiracy, the  evidence  need  not  show  that 
the  parties  to  the  conspiracy  entered  Into 
any  express  or  formal  agreement,  or  that 
they  directly,  by  words  or  In  writing,  stated 
between  themselves  what  their  object  or 
purpose  was  to  be,  or  the  detsdls  thereof,  or 
the  means  by  which  the  object  was  to  be 
achieved.  It  Is  suflSclent  if  they,  In  any  way 
or  manner  or  through  any  contrivance,  posi- 
tively or  tacitly  came  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing to  accomplish  a  common  and  un- 
lawful design.  In  other  words,  when  an  un- 
lawful end  Is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and 
two  or  more  persons,  actuated  by  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  accomplishing  that  end,  work 
together  tinderstandlngly  In  furtherance  of 
the  unlawfiU  scheme,  such  persons  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  a  conspiracy. 

However,  before  you  may  find  that  a  de- 
fendant has  become  a  party  to  or  member 
of  a  conspiracy.  It  must  appear  from  the 
evidence  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
such  conspiracy  was  formed  and  that  the 
defendant  wUlfuUy  participated  In  the  un- 
lawful plan  with  specific  Intent  to  ftirther 
the  conunon  pxirpoee  or  design. 

To  participate  willfully  means  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily  and  purposely  and  with  spe- 
cific Intent  to  violate  the  law,  or  with  reck- 
less disregard  as  to  whether  or  not  the  act 
Is  a  violation  of  law.  That  Is  to  say.  If  a 
person — ^wlth  understanding  of  the  unlawful 
character  of  a  plan-r— intentional  ly  encour- 


ages, sdvlses  or  aaslsts,  with  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  enterprise  or  scheme,  he  be- 
comes a  wUlfuI  participant — a  conspirator. 

11-B.  One  may  become  a  party  to  or  mem- 
ber of  a  conspiracy  without  fuU  knowledge 
of  aU  the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  or  of  the 
means  to  be  used.  A  person,  however,  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy,  but  hap- 
pens to  act  in  a  way  which  furthers  an  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy,  does  not  thereby  be- 
come a  consplratcK-.  As  stated  before,  there 
must  be  shown  some  willful  participation 
with  Intent  to  further  the  conunon  purpose 
or  design. 

il-G.  If  It  appears  from  the  evidence  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  (1)  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  knowingly  and  willfully  formed 
as  alleged  In  the  Indictment;  (2)  that  the 
acctised  became  parties  to  or  members  of 
the  conspiracy  at  the  Inception  of  the  plan 
or  scheme  or  afterward  with  the  specific 
Intent  charged:  and  (3)  that  one  or  more 
of  the  conspirators  knowingly  committed,  la 
furtherance  of  an  object  or  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy,  one  or  more  of  the  overt  acts 
charged;  then  the  success  or  faUtu-e  of  the 
conspiracy  to  accomplish  the  common  pur- 
pose or  design  is  Immaterial. 

11-H.  Overt  act:  By  that  term  op^rt  act  U 
meant  any  act  committed  by  one  -of  the 
conspirators  to  effect  an  object  or  accom- 
plish a  purpose  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
overt  act  need  not  be  criminal  in  nature. 
If  considered  separately  and  apart  from  the 
conspiracy.  It  may  be  as  Innocent  as  the 
act  of  a  man  walking  across  the  street,  or 
driving  an  autonuiblle.  or  tising  a  tele- 
phone. It  must,  however,  be  an  act  which 
foUows  and  tends  to  accomplish  the  plan 
or  agreement,  and  must  be  knowingly  done 
in  furtherance  of  an  object  or  purpose  of 
the  conspiracy  charged  In  the  Indictment. 

If  you  find  from  the  evidence  btiyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  conspiracy  charged 
in  the  Indictment  has  been  proved,  and 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  within  the  3-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  Indictment  In 
this  case  on  December  21,  1951,  one  of  the 
overt  acts  alleged  as  knowingly  done  by  one 
of  the  conspirators,  the  conspiracy  offense 
charged  Is  then  complete:  and  it  Is  complete 
as  to  every  person  found  by  you  to  be  a 
member  of  the  conspiracy  at  the  time  the 
overt  act  was  conunltted,  regardless  of 
which  of  the  conspirators  did  the  overt  act. 

ll-I.  In  order  to  establish,  as  to  any  de? 
fmdant.  the  offense  of  conspiracy  charged 
In  the  Indictment,  the  evidence  must  show 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt — 

First.  That  the  conspiracy  described  was 
formed  at  or  about  the  time  alleged; 

Second.  That  the  accused  knowingly  and 
wUlfuUy  became  a  party  to  or  member  of 
the  conspiracy; 

Third.  That  the  accused,  whUe  a  member 
of  the  conspiracy,  had  the  specific  intent 
to  cause  or  bring  about  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  would  permit; 

Fourth.  That  one  of  the  conspirators  there- 
after knowingly  committed  at  least  one  of 
the  overt  acts  charged,  within  the  period 
of  the  statute  of  limitations;  which  is  to 
say,  during  the  3-year  period  next  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  Indictment — being  the  3- 
year  period  between  December  21,  1948  and 
December  21,  1951;  and 

Fifth.  That  such  act  was  committed  In 
furtherance  of  an  object  or  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy. 

11-K.  Under  our  system  of  law,  guUt  of 
crime  Is  a  personal  and  Individual  matter. 
Tou  may  not  convict  any  defendant  merely 
by  reason  of  Uie  fact  that  you  may  find  him 
or  her  to  have  been  an  officer  or  member 
of  the  Conununlst  Party  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  what  you  may  find  were  the 
principles  and  doctrines  advocated  and 
taught  by  that  party  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  indictment. 
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12.  The  gist  ot  the  charge  here  U  that  the 
defendants  and  others  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ooDsplred  to  commit  offenses  against 
the  United  States  by  violating  in  the  manner 
set  forth,  in  the  indictment  the  law  known 
as  section  2  of  the  Smith  Act. 

At  all  times  since  June  28.  1040.  section  2 
ot.  the  Smith  Act  has  provided  and  now  pro- 
vides that  "Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully 
advocates  *  *  *  or  teaches  the  duty,  neces- 
sity, deairabillty.  or  propriety  of  overthrow- 
ing or  destroying  the  Government  of  the 
United    States  *  *  *  by    force    or    violence 

•  •  •  or  whoever  organizes  or  helps  •  •  • 
to  organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly 
of  persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  (the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States)  by  force  or 
Tiolence  •  *  *"  shall  be  punished  as  the  law 
provides  (54  Stat.  670  (1940);  18  U.  S.  C. 
(1946  ed.)  sec.  10;  18  U.  S.  C.  (1948  ed.) 
•ec.  2385). 

12-A.  As  used  In  the  Smith  Act  ftnd  th« 
Indictment — 

( 1 )  The  word  "advocate**  means  to  urge  or 
•to  plead  in  favor  of ;  •  •  •  to  support,  vin- 
dicate, or  recommend  publicly  •   •  •." 

(2)  The  word  "teach"  means  "to  Instruct 

•  •  •  show  how  •  •  •  to  guide  the  studies 
«f  •  •  •-- 

(3)  The  word  '•force"  means  the  use  of 
physical  power  other  than  the  power  of  oral 
and  written  speech. 

(4)  The  word  "ricdence"  means  the  use 
ef  great  and  destructive  force. 

The  holding  of  a  belief  or  opinion  does 
not  constitute  advocacy  or  teaching.  Hence 
the  Smith  Act  does  not  prohibit  persons 
who  may  believe  that  the  violent  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  is  probable  or  inevitable  from 
expressing  that  belief.  Whether  such  belief 
be  reasonable  or  unreasonable  Is  Inunaterlal. 
Prediction  or  prophecy  is  not  advocacy. 

Any  advocacy  or  teaching  which  does  not 
Include  the  urging  of  force  and  violence  as 
Che  means  of  overthrowing  and  destroying 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
within  the  issue  of  the  indictment  here  and 
ean  constitute  no  basis  for  any  finding 
against  the  defendants. 

I2-B.  The  kind  at  advocacy  and  teaching 
which  is  charged  and  upon  which  your  ver- 
dict must  be  reached  Is  not  merely  a  de- 
Blrablllty  but  a  necessity  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  overthrown 
and  destroyed  by  force  and  violence  and  not 
merely  a  propriety  but  a  duty  to  overthrow 
and  destroy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

12-C.  "Knowingly"  to  act:  Tou  will  note 
that  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictment  are 
alleged  to  have  been  done  "knowingly." 

The  purpose  of  adding  the  word  "know- 
ingly" to  the  statute  defining  the  offense 
was  to  Insure  that  no  one  would  be  con- 
victed for  an  act  done  because  of  mistake 
or  In  advertence  or  other  innocent  reason. 

12-D.  Tou  will  note  further  that  the  acts 
charged  in  the  indictment  are  further  al- 
leged to  have  been  done  willfully. 

An  act  is  done  wilfully  if  done  volun- 
tarily and  purposely  and  with  the  specific 
Intent  to  do  that  which  law  forbids. 

The  word  "wilfully,"  as  used  In  the  Indict- 
ment, means  a  statement  or  declaration  made 
or  other  act  done  with  the  specific  intent  to 
cause  or  bring  about  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

12-P.  Criticize  the  Government:  The  de- 
fendants, in  common  with  other  persons  liv- 
ing under  our  Ck>nstltution,  have  the  right 
protected  t^  the  first  amendment  to  criticise 
our  system  of  government  and  the  Oovem- 
ment itself,  even  though  the  speaking  or 
writing  of  such  criticism  noay  undermine 
confidence  in  the  Oovemment  or  cause  or 
Increase  discontent.  They  have  the  right 
also  to  crlticlae  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  role  being  played  by 
this  country  in  international  affairs;  and  to 


praise  the  foreign  policy  of  other  tovem- 
ments  and  the  role  being  played  by  those 
governments  in  international  affairs. 

The  right  of  the  defendants  to  enjoy  such 
freedom  of  ezpnission  Is  iinaffected  by 
whether  or  not  Uu;  opinions  spoken  or  pub- 
lished may  seem  to  you  to  be  crudely  in- 
temperate, or  to  contain  falsehoods,  or  to  l>e 
designed  to  embfirrass  the  Government.  Mo 
Inference  of  conspiracy  to  advocate  and 
teach  the  necessity  and  duty  of  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  by  fcrce  and  violence,  or  of  the 
Intent  to  cause  or  bring  about  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  fcrce  and  violence  as  speed- 
ily as  circumstances  would  permit,  may  be 
drawn  from  such  expressions  alone. 

12-0.  The  burden  is  upon  the  prosecution 
to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
defendants  conspired  to  advocate  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  tlie  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. The  Government  referred  to  is  the 
present  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  does  afford  to  the  people  democratic 
means  for  brlnglrg  about  such  changes  as 
they  desire.  It  is  not  some  hypothetical  fu- 
ture government  which  affords  no  such 
means. 

14.  As  stated  bciore.  the  burden  Is  upon 
the  prosecution  t3  prove  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy 
charged  and  the  knowing  and  willful  mem- 
bership of  the  defendants  in  such  conspir- 
acy: and  in  addition  that  at  least  one  of  the 
overt  acts  charged  in  the  indictment  was 
committed  within  the  a|-year  period  between 
December  21,  1948.  and  the  filing  of  the  in- 
di'^ment  on  December  21,  1951;  also  that 
any  such  overt  act  was  knowingly  done  !n 
furtherance  of  an  objact  or  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy  charged. 

14-G.  Evidence  has  been  received  of  al- 
leged statements  or  declarktlons  and  teach- 
ings of  instructors  in  alleged  Communist 
Party  schools  and  certain  alleged  statements 
or  declarations  and  acts  of  other  alleged 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  said  to 
have  occurred  before  the  Smith  Act  became 
law  on  June  28,  1940. 

Such  evidence  has  been  admitted  as  being 
relevant  to  the  ic.ue  of  what  was  the  nature 
and  character  and  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Communist  Party  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  indictment.  That  is  to  say.  such 
evidence  as  to  alleged  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  before  Jime  28,  1940,  has  been 
admitted  to  aid  the  Jury  in  determining 
whether  or  not  dtiring  the  period  covered 
by  the  Indictment — that  is  during  the  years 
since  June  28,  1940,  and  more  particularly 
dxiring  the  3-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  indictment  on  De- 
cember 21,  1951 — the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  a  society,  group, 
and  assembly  of  persons  who  teach  and  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence  as  Bpeedlly  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment. 

Otherwise  than  as  such  evidence  may  aid 
the  Jury  in  deternrinlng  the  nature  and  char- 
acter and  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Com- 
miinlst  Party  during  the  time  covered  by 
the  indictment  as  above  stated,  evidence  of 
alleged  activities  prior  to  June  28.  1940,  is 
not  to  be  considered  by  the  Jury  as  tending 
to  establish  the  truth  of  any  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  indictment,  except  in  this  one 
particular:  evidence  as  to  alleged  activities 
of  any  defendant  in  the  Communist  Party 
before  June  28,  1940,  may  be  considered  by 
the  Jiu-y.  as  to  that  defendant  only,  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  such  defendant 
was  a  Dfiember  of  the  Conununlst  Party  and 
had  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character 
and  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  what  may  have  been  advocated 
and  taught  by  the  Commimlst  Party  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  Indictment. 


14-H.  evidence  as  to  aUeged  statements  or 
declarations  and  teachings  of  instructors  in 
alleged  Communist  Party  schools  and  certain 
aUeged  statements  or  declarations  and  acts 
of  other  alleged  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  said  to  have  occurred  after  the  Smith 
Act  became  law  on  June  28,  1940.  may  b« 
considered  by  you  for  the  purposes  Just 
stated — namely,  as  an  aid  for  you  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  character  and  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  Communist  Party  during 
the  3-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  indlcUnent  on  December  21. 
1951. 

And  as  stated  before,  if  you  find  existence 
of  the  conspiracy  charged  in  the  Indictment, 
and  further  find  ttiat  all  or  any  of  the  alleged 
club  chairmen,  teachers,  and  others  wera 
knowingly  and  willfully  parties  to  or  mem- 
bers of  the  conspiracy  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, then  the  acts  thereafter  done  and  the 
statements  or  declarations  thereafter  made 
by  thoee  whom  you  find  to  be  members  of  the 
conspiracy  may  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  any  defendant  whom  you 
also  find  to  tie  a  member  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  may  t>e  treated  as  if  the  acts  or  state- 
ments or  declarations  were  done  or  made  by 
such  defendant,  provided  such  acts  were  done 
and  such  statements  or  declarations  were 
made  during  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  in  furtherance  of  an  object  or 
purpose  of  the  conspiracy. 

14-J.  In  political  science,  the  word  "revo- 
lution" means  "fundamental  change  in  po- 
litical organization,  or  in  a  government  of 
constitution;  the  overthrow  or  renunciation 
of  one  government  or  ruler,  and  tlM  sub- 
stitution of  another,  by  the  governed." 

The  term  implies  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  change  sought,  without  reference 
to  the  means  contemplated  to  achieve  it.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  force  and  violence.  In  other  words,  revo- 
lution does  not  necessarily  involve  force  and 
violence. 

14-K.  The  sole  question  before  you  then 
Is  whether  the  defendants  conspired,  during 
the  period  charged  in  the  indictment,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  intent  charged  in  the 
Indictment.  This  charge  relates  only  to  past 
acts  and  statements  and  to  the  intent  which 
accompanied  past  acts  aiid  statements  at  the 
time  they  were  done  or  said. 

The  defendants  are  not  being  tried  to 
determine  what  kind  of  people  they  are,  or 
what  sort  of  things  they  would  be  likely  to  do 
if  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty.  Rather  it 
is  your  duty  to  determine  whether  the  evi- 
dence establishes  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  did  do  in  the  past  the  thing* 
charged  in  the  indictment. 

16-B.  Rulings  on  evidence:  It  Is  the  duty 
of  lawyers  on  each  side  to  make  objections 
when  the  other  side  offers  evidence  which 
counsel  believes  is  not  admissible  under  the 
rules  of  evidence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  decide  whether  under  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence testimony  or  other  evidence  may  t>e 
received. 

Whenever  the  court  has  sustained  an  ob- 
jection to  a  question,  you  are  to  disregard 
that  question,  and  may  draw  no  inference 
from  the  wording  of  it  or  speculate  as  to 
what  the  witness  would  have  said  If  per- 
mitted to  answer.  Nor  may  you  assume  any 
party  has  objected  to  a  question  because 
that  side  expected  the  answer,  if  given,  to  be 
unfavorable. 

During  the  trUl  of  this  case  the  oo\nt  has 
permitted  certain  evidence  to  be  introduced 
over  the  objection  of  counsel.  In  so  ruling 
the  court  has  not  determined  or  Indicated 
any  opinion  as  to  the  weight  or  effect  of 
such  evidence.  In  Judging  the  credibility 
of  witnesses  and  the  weight  and  effect  of 
evidence,  you  are  not  to  consider  the  mlings 
or  comments  of  the  court  In  admitting  ur 
rejecting  evidence. 

17-A.  Verdict  as  to  accused  only:  Tou  are 
here  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
»e  accused  from  the  evidence  in  the  case 
before  you.    Tou  are  not  called  upon  to  re- 
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turn  a  verdict  as  to  the  f^i^t  or  Innocence 
of  any  other  person  or  persons.  So,  if  the 
evidence  convinces  you  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  a<«used,  you  should 
so  find  even  though  you  may  beUeve  one  or 
more  other  persons  are  also  guilty.  But  If 
any  reitfonable  doubt  remains  in  your  minds 
after  impartial  conslderatlcm  of  all  the  evi- 
dence, you  should  acqtilt  the  accused. 

19.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  different  In 
the  way  a  Jury  is  to  consider  the  proof  in  a 
criminal  case  from  that  In  which  all  reason- 
able persons  treat  any  question  depending 
upon  evidence  presented  to  them.  Tou  are 
expected  to  use  your  good  s>7n8e;  consider  the 
evidence  for  only  those  prirpoees  for  which 
it  has  been  admitted  and  give  It  a  reasonable 
and  fair  construction. 

Bear  in  mind  at  all  timen  that  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  your  swore  duty  to  base  a 
verdict  upon  anything  but  the  evidenoe  in 
the  case. 

If  the  acctwed  be  pron^  guilty,  say  so. 
If  not  proved  guilty,  say  m>.  Remember  at 
all  times  that  a  defendant  is  entitled  to  ac- 
quittal if  any  reasonable  doubt  remains  In 
your  minds. 

Remember,  also,  that  tbe  question  before 
you  can  never  be:  Will  the  Oovemment  win 
or  lose  the  case?  The  .Oiiremment  always 
wins  when  Justice  is  done,  regardless  of 
whether  the  verdict  be  fuUtj  or  not  fulltj. 


HoncseAM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

m  TBI  BOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Thursdajf,  March  5.  1953 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  President  Eisenhower  the 
people  of  our  great  country  have  found 
a  man  of  high  courage  and  wisdom. 
With  rare  Judgment  he  has  chosen  men 
of  similar  courage  and  understanding 
to  head  up  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  knows  better  than  our  Presi- 
dent the  key  position  of  the  farmer  in 
the  economic  life  of  any  natlQn..,^o  one 
realizes  better  than  he  tiiat  without  free- 
dom the  farmer  cannot  contribute  his 
dramatically  necessary  ])art  to  the  main- 
tenance and  progress  of  our  American 
standards  of  living.  It  is  at  a  crucial 
moment  in  our  history  that  we  have  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  under- 
stands that  the  farm«;r  will  be  most 
secure  if  he  is  not  unnecessarily  encum- 
bered by  extensive  Government  regula- 
tions and  controls.  We  are  fortunate 
indeed  that  in  Secretary  Benson  we  have 
a  man  who  can — and  I  quote  from  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor — "declare  courageously  that 
Federal  price  supports  cjin  only  be  a  floor 
against  disaster,  not  a  subsidy  shelf  to 
lift  farmers  above  comiietition." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fanner's  wife  during 
part  of  my  life,  and  as  Representative  to 
Congress  from  a  district  which  until  re- 
cently contained  extei£;ive  agricultural 
areas.  I  wish  to  commend  Secretary  Ben- 
son for  the  courageous  nanner  in  which 
he  is  studying  the  whole  agricultural  sit- 
uation, and  for  his  sele:tion  of  compe- 
tent personnel  with  whicn  to  wrestle  with 
the  problems  confrontiog  the  Depart- 


ment In  these  days  of  attempted  dlshi- 
flation. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  International 
lAtex  Corp.  for  reprinting  as  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Washington  Post  for 
February  26  the  Monitor's  editorial  en- 
titled "Horsesense."  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord: 

HoaSBSKMSB 

The  current  warm  debate  over  farm  prioee 
and  policies  should  clear  the  air — which,  es 
Senator  Aikxn  says,  can  stand  some  clearing. 
It  should  help  the  public  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  special  problems  of  the  farmers,  and 
It  should  help  the  farmers  to  decide  who  are 
their  real  friends. 

Most  farmers  want  two  things:  Preedom 
from  Pederal  regimentation  and  a  govern- 
mental floor  under  prices.  Like  most  folk. 
they  hope  for  the  best  of  both  worlds — no 
control  by  Washington  but  aid  from  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  hardship. 

A  good  many  authorities  believe  the  farm- 
ers can  have  both  freedom  and  a  fioor — pro- 
vided the  floor  is  not  too  high.  But  few  who 
have  studied  the  question  believe  there  can 
be  any  real  freedom  tor  American  agriculture 
If  the  farmers — or  politicians  who  purport 
to  represent  them — insist  on  price  supports 
at  a  high  level. 

This  Is  something  to  remember  In  the 
midst  of  excited  cries  that  the  farmers  are 
being  ruined  and  senatorial  demands  that 
President  Elsenhower  fire  Secretary  Benson. 

When  farm  prices  are  falling  It  is  not 
strange  that  men  who  claim  to  speak  for 
farmers  should  be  asking  Pederal  aid.  But 
It  is  strange  that  the  loudest  ccHnplalnts 
come  from  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  Senators, 
for  those  commodities  are  guaranteed  price 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  through  1954. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  growers  of  those 
crops  are  being  ruined  at  that  price  level. 
Indeed,  there  Is  more  reason  to  believe  that 
at  90  percent  of  parity  sxupluses  wlU  be 
produced  that  will  cost  the  Government  next 
year  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  Already  the  Oov- 
emment holds  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  stir- 
pluses,  which  are  expected  to  spoil  or  to  be 
destroyed  or  sold  at  great  loss. 

For  several  years  war  shortages  and  the 
foreign-aid  program  have  provided  foreign 
markets  which  are  now  disappearing.  If  this 
trend  continues  the  present  price-support 
program  could  encourage  the  production  of 
continuing  surpluses  which  would  eventu- 
ally become  an  Impossible  load  on  the  Oov- 
emment. If  that  happens  Washington  will 
insist  on  crop  quotas  or  other  methods  by 
which  the  stupluses  It  mtut  buy  can  be 
restricted. 

That  means  governmental  regimentation 
and  a  great  increase  in  Pederal  bureaucracy. 
Abnormal  experience  in  the  last  few  years 
has  tempted  farmers  to  believe  that  they 
can  get  high  price  supports  without  govern- 
ment controls.  But  the  history  of  American 
agriculture  does  not  support  that  dream. 

Tbe  natxiral  control  Is  by  competition  and 
price  declines  when  surpluses  occur.  This 
is  often  very  rough,  and  the  farmers  should 
have  some  aid  from  Government  to  insiu^ 
against  disaster.  But  rigid  price  controls 
at  high  levels  remove  the  brakes  on  surpliises. 
Unless  the  Government  is  to  have  some  other 
means  of  preventing  surpluses — which 
means  telling  farmers  how  much  they  can 
produce — then  surpluses  can  become  ruin- 
ous to  farmers  and  government  alike. 

Many  farmers  know  this.  Tbe  bulk  of  the 
farmers  who  speak  throxigh  organizations  are 
on  record  against  rigid  high  price  supports — 
and  regimentation.  Producers  of  meat  don't 
like  high  grain  prices.  Producers  of  perish- 
ables see  little  hope  for  workable  price  sup- 
jpartB.  Probably  it  is  a  small  proportion  of 
farmers  who  back  the  political  demands  for 
high  mpporta.    But  in  a  time  oX  falling 


prices  millions  naturally  become  tmeasy  and 
many  are  lured  by  the  siren  s<xig  of  subsidies. 
We  do  not  believe  the  politloos  who  sing 
that  song  wre  the  true  friends  of  the  farmers. 
We  l>elleve  the  genuine  friends  are  those 
who,  like  Secretary  Benson,  declare  courage- 
ously that  Pederal  price  supports  can  only  be 
a  flo(»'  against  disaster,  not  a  subsidy  shelf 
to  lift  farmers  above  competition. 


Facts  Ver$«s  Noise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PXMIfSTt.VAJnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 195i 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1953: 

Facts  Vebsus  Noibs 

The  Censtis  Bureau  issued  some  flgxires  re- 
cently that  do  much  to  refute  the  shriU  op- 
ponents of  our  Immigration  laws,  who  for- 
ever are  waUing  that  we  have  discriminated 
against  southern  or  eastern  Europeans,  or 
Catholics,  or  Jews,  or  whichever  group  any 
demagogue  desires  to  stir  up  at  the  moment. 

Of  the  ten-million-odd  foreign  born  in 
America,  the  census  found,  the  Italians  com- 
prise the  largest  single  group,  1  in  7.  Cana- 
dians are  second,  Germans,  third,  Rxissians 
fourth,  and  Poles  fifth.  (Many  of  the  Can»< 
dlans  were  of  French  extraction.) 

During  the  2  years  followlixg  the  1960 
census,  the  Immigration  from  northern  and 
western  Euroi>e  totaled  125,000.  That  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe — ^the  area  we 
are  supposed  to  be  discriminating  against— 
amounted  to  234,000.  The  ratio  during  the 
current  year  apparently  wiU  be  about  the 
same. 

Otir  immigration  laws,  of  coiirse,  do  not 
classify  people  by  religion.  However,  in  the 
groups  listed  above,  virtually  all  Italians 
and  most  Poles  are  Catholic,  and  so  are  large 
proportions  of  Canadians  and  Germans. 

As  for  the  charge  of  anti-Jewish  immigra- 
tion policies,  the  American  Jewish  Year- 
book states  that  between  1908  and  1943,  Jew- 
ish net  immigration  totaled  1,195,640 — 14 
percent  of  the  total.  The  American  Jewish 
committee  says  that  as  of  1950  there  were 
5,000,000  Jews  in  the  United  SUtes,  more 
than  in  Europe  and  Asia  combined  and  about 
43  percent  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world. 

0\ir  immigration  policies  have  not  pleased 
everyone  In  Europe,  despite  our  generosity  In 
permitting  certain  national  quotas  to  be 
mortgaged  for  decades  In  the  future  to  per- 
mit displaced  persons  to  enter. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  accom- 
modate more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
foreigners  who  would  like  to  emigrate  here. 
Moreover,  for  reasons  of  natio.ial  security, 
we  have  been  forced  to  examint*  applic^ts 
carefully  and  reject  some  who  would  have 
been  admitted  without  question  a  genera- 
tion ago.  We  learned,  rather  late,  that  some 
who  accepted  our  hospitality  remained  to 
violate  our  laws  and  conspire  to  overthrow 
our  Oovemment. 

Our  new  immigration  laws  are  strict.  They 
were  meant  to  be.  They  doubtless  will  be 
modified  as  conditions  permit,  as  Represent- 
ative Francis  Waltxb.  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  suggested  In  the  case  of  the  flood- 
stricken  Netherlands  farmers.  But  anyone 
who  charges  they  are  unrealistic,  or  that  they 
discriminate  against  any  religious  group, 
makes  a  wicked  aUegation  that  facta  wUl  no$ 
■ubetantiata. 
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Tra«t  Fuid* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  ICICRICAN 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  Sf  1953  . 

Mr.  OAEIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  magazine  article, 
published  in  this  month's  issue  of  Inside 
Michigan,  a  p>erlodlcal  of  general  circu- 
lation In  the  Middle  West,  and  written 
by  Thomas  L.  Munger,  a  member  of  my 
stair.  I  think  the  ideas  set  f<Mrth  in  this 
article  are  worthy  of  serious  thought  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  bettering  the 
fiscal  position  of  the  Federal  Gcrem- 
ment: 

POBLIC  WOHKS  AND  UlfTTKD  STATXS 

TsusT  Txnros 
(By  Thomas  L.  Munger) 
It  has  been  said  that  wisdom  In  some 
mysterioxis  way  opens  a  window  through 
which  a  few  men  can  see  dimly  the  shape 
of  things  to  come.  Probably  this  Is  true, 
because  wisdom  Is  the  child  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  enlivened  by  Imagination. 

But  granting,  as  one  must,  that  neither 
age  n<»'  experience  necessarily  begets  wisdom, 
any  more  than  statesmanship  is  begotten  of 
cneeesB  at  the  polis.  It  is  true,  nerertlietoas, 
that  many  men  In  government  often  are 
wise.  Some,  Indeed,  possess  more  than  ordi- 
nary wisdom.  Now  their  words  are  heard 
again,  as  the  Pendergastlan  thorns  cease  to 
cra<^e  beneath  the  governmental  pot. 

Here,  then,  as  perhaps  Jintlfied  by  these 
eonslderatlons.  Is  offered  an  outline  of  what 
may  come  to  pass.  If  the  affairs  of  this  Na- 
tion continue  fortunately  In  their  inresent 
«Urectlon,  and  If  present  proposals  for  sohi- 
tkm  of  two  difltcult  problems  affecting  the 
economic  and  fiscal  welfare  of  the  United 
Btates  are  accepted  by  Congress  and  the  new 
Chief  Executive. 

An  orderly  dlsetisslon  of  these  proposals 
must  be  founded  upon  two  postulates,  both 
embodying  facts  well  known  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  served  even  a  single 
term  in  either  House  of  the  National  LegU- 
lature. 

One  postulate  Is  that  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral tax  money  for  construction  of  huge 
multiple-purpose  irrigation,  llood-control 
and  hydroelectric  power  tXaxna  in  the  Ameri- 
can South  and  West,  and  for  some  large  sea- 
port and  harbor  Improvements,  long  since 
have  reached  uneconomic  proportions — sums 
unreasonably  disproportionate  to  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  other  postulate  is  that  nearly  $46  bU- 
Mon  of  Federal  trust  funds,  comprising  most- 
ly tax  money  earmarked  for  later  repayment 
to  those  who  paid  the  taxes,  have  been  dis- 
sipated over  the  two  decades  of  New  Deal 
and  Fair  Deal  administrations.  This  hap- 
pened throu^  the  dishonest  misinterpreta- 
tion of  trust-fund  statutes  by  responsible  ad- 
ministration cffl:lals.  The  letter  but  not 
the  spirit  of  the  law  was  observed. 

Thus  the  first  problem  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  welfare  of  the  Nation  Is 
simply  how  to  get  the  desirable,  and  In  some 
eases  even  necessary,  public  works  com- 
pleted and  paid  for,  without  mulcting  the 
taxpayers  in  many  States,  which  receive  but 
slight  and  indirect  benefits. 

Am<vtlsatlon  of  these  huge  multiple-pur- 
pose projects,  some  of  them  In  the  billion- 
dollar  class,  la  a  matter  more  of  theory  than 
©f  practice,  because  liquidation  periods  are 
set  up  to  cover  more  than  two  generations 
of  human  life,     lioreover.  the  power  com- 


ponent customarily  bears  mora  than  Its 
share  of  liquidation  costs  for  the  irrigation 
and  flood-control  components.  Many  of 
Uiese  dams  today  are  earning  little  more, 
and  some  much  less,  than  their  operating 
costs. 

It  mig^t  weU  be  said  that  In  this  way 
manufacturers  and  hoxiseholders  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  are  forced  xi  pay  In  effect  most  of 
the  costs  of  special  favors  for  their  opposite 
nvunliers  in  restricted  areas  where  Govern- 
ment-owned hydroelectric  power  is  gener- 
ated. Farmer*  of  tlie  Middle  West  for  ex- 
ample, are  forced  to  pay  for  projects  which 
relieve  other  farmers  in  land  reclamation 
areas  from  the  hacai-d*  of  drought. 

In  a  similar  manner,  those  whose  busi- 
nesses depend  upon  utilization  of  seaport 
and  harbor  works,  receive  benefits  which  are 
paid  for  in  largest  part  by  other  businessmen, 
who  receive  but  slight  benefits  or  none  at 
all.  Many  of  our  largest  seaboard  cities 
would  be  neltlier  prosperous  nor  even  large, 
were  it  not  for  the  Federal  tax  money  spent 
in  harbor  improvements,  such  as  the  dredg- 
ing of  ship  channels  and  building  of  canals. 

When  these  services  to  a  multiplicity  of 
special  Interests  are  considered.  Involving  as 
they  do  the  expenditure  of  billions  in  tax- 
money,  from  the  Middle  West  as  well  as  else- 
where, one  is  compelled  to  wonder  why  It  is 
that  these  interests  have  fought  successful- 
ly for  half  a  centiu^^,  to  withhold  from  the 
Middle  West  the  benefits  Qf  a  seaway  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  second  problem  of  interest  here,  relat- 
ing to  the  economic  and  fiscal  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  concerns  the  proper  management, 
and  hence  conservation,  of  Government  trust 
funds.  Ttifise  fimds  mostly  arc  gathered  in 
the  form  of  special  taxes  or  contributions 
from  those  who  eventually  may  expect  to 
benefit  by  them.  They  comprise  moneys  ear- 
marked for  payment  of  benefits  \mder  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  national 
(armed)  service  life  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  accounts  of  less  importance. 

Manifestly,  these  funds  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  idle  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  because  this  would  mean  that  over 
a  period  of  not  many  years  a  dangerously 
large  proportion  of  the  Nation's  wealth  would 
be  frozen  In  the  Government  trusts.  There- 
fore, in  setting  up  the  tru«t  funds.  Congress 
provided  that  the  Treasury  should  be  per- 
mitted to  invest  the  money  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sectirities.  Thiis  \t  woxUd  earn  in- 
terest, while  remaining  In  a  form  liquid 
enough  to  meet  requirements  for  prompt 
payment  of  social  security  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  trust  funds  to  be  invested  in 
negotiable  Government  bonds,  bought  in  the 
open  market.  In  this  way.  not  only  wo\ild 
the  funds  earn  Interest  while  staying  liquid 
but  they  would  substantiaUy  reduce  the  out- 
standing public  debt.  But  the  New  Deal 
spenders  were  dissatisfied  with  thU.  They 
quickly  foimd  a  way  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  money.  whUe  obeying  the  letter  and  dis- 
obeying the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  United  States  Treasury  simply  started 
the  practice  of  getting  out  special  Issues  of 
nonn^otlable  bonds  for  the  purpose.  These 
bonds  were  put  in  the  trust  funds  to  replace 
money  taken  out  and  put  in  the  Govern- 
ment's general  fund  for  expenditure  For 
expenditure,  among  other  things,  on  the  or- 
dinary costs  of  big  government  and  the  costs 
of  New  Deal  experimenU  with  socialism 
such  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  adventures  in  buUd- 
Ing  model  villages  for  indigent,  though  po- 
mically  deserving,  minority  groups. 

Trust  funds  thus  were  invested  in  Govem- 
ment  securities,  but  the  securities  were,  and 
rtUl  are.  nonnegotUble.  This  means  that 
the  vast  sums  wasted  by  the  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal  spenders  eventiially  must  be  re 
placed  through  general  taxaUon.  Social-se- 
curity taxes,  for  example,  must  be  paid  all 
over  again,  in  large  part  by  taxpayers  who 
can  never  hope  to  benefit  personally  by  so- 


cial security.  This  is  true  because  the  bonds 
in  the  trust  funds  can  be  purchased,  in  or- 
der to  raise  cash  for  benefit  payments,  only 
by  the  Government,  which  has  no  'income 
other  tlian  tax  incouM. 

Now  it  is  desirable,  and  even  necessary, 
in  the  long  run  to  develop  every  land  and 
waterpower  resource  which  the  country  pos- 
sesses. It  is  necessary  because  population 
growth,  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  the 
world,  allows  signs  eventually  of  outstripping 
food  production,  and  l>ecause  more  or  less 
permanent  waterpower  for  industry  Is  cheap- 
er than  power  produced  from  gradually  de- 
pleting coal  and  oil  resources.  This  in 
spite  of  the  possibilities  with  respect  to 
atomic  power. 

It  is  equally  desirable  and  necessary  to 
conserve  the  huge  trust  funds  built  up  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  security, 
of  the  American  people.  This  is  all  the 
more  true  because  statistics  show  a  rapid 
increase  in  American  longevity,  with  a  re- 
sultant accelerating  growth  in  the  number 
of  those  eligible  for  benefits  out  of  the  triist 
funds. 

All  that  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
wasters  spent  from  the  trust  funds  is  lost, 
of  course,  but  special  tax  contributions,  such 
as  those  for  social  secvu-ity  and  railroad  re- 
tirement, continue  to  augment  the  trusts 
by  anywhere  from  $3.5  to  $7  bJUon  annually. 
In  view  of  the  Increasing  number  of  elderly 
people,  however,  even  this  is  plainly  insufll- 
clent  to  meet  the  prospective  benefit  load, 
unless  the  wasted  funds  are  replaced  out  of 
general  taxes. 

By  thU  time,  more  than  likely,  the  reader 
has  Jumped  to  the  somewhat  obvloxis  con- 
clusion toward  which  this  rtt««'Mtt4>n  Is 
aimed.  If  we  must  build  the  tremendous 
public  works  anyway— and  we  must— and 
if  we  must  conserve  the  huge  Federal  trust 
funds  through  productive  Investment  in 
fairly  liquid  securities— and  we  must  do 
this,  too —  then  why  not  invest  a  good  part 
of  the  trust  funds  In  the  public  works 
programs?  Well,  why  not?  Granting  that 
many  of  the  multiple-purpose  projects  are 
not  now  self-liquidating,  under  proper  man- 
agement all  could  and  undoubtedly  would  be. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  spe- 
cifically In  the  course  of  his  campaign  that 
he  favors  rettirnlng  to  SUte  and  local  con- 
trol wherever  possible,  the  public-works  pro- 
grams now  conducted  by  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment.  His  statement  was  manlfesOy  In 
accordance  with  sound  Republican  doctrine, 
to  which  a  majority  of  both  poUUcal  parties 
in  Congress  now  subscribe. 

The  Preeident  did  not  mention  the  subject 
during  hU  campaign,  but  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  he  would  enthusiastically  support 
any  sensible  proposal  for  conserving,  instead 
of  spending,  the  trust  funds.  This,  too  is 
good  Republican  doctrine,  which  even  the 
apenders  in  Congress,  who  read  the  election 
returns,  now  support. 

NaturaUy  some  legislation,  at  both  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  levels,  would  be  required  to 
make  investment  of  these  trust  funds  in 
State  or  locally  Initiated  public-works  pro- 
grams   legally    possible,    but    less    and    far 

SSi'So^SS''"^"  "^'°  ""^^^  "pp*"  •* 

Independent  Federal  Government  corpora- 
tions, controUed  by  the  Government  through 
stock  ownership,  are  nothing  new.  Witness 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  built 
multl-billion-dollar  fiood-cont^il  and  power 
dams,  to  say  nothing  of  power-distribution 
Uaae  to  compete  against  privately  owned 
power  companies,  with  money  obUlned  by 
•eillng  Its  securities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    The  precedent  U  there. 

*Hoil-5^»^  governments  customarily  Issue 
Charters   to   corporations,   both   public   and 

fJ^'t  T"'  **^^  ^^<»  Preven^t  any  sSj 
i^SrSI^  t"?!  «  S^^^f-^*^***  corporation  to 
«  n^,^  "^  financing  and  construction  of 
1^  ,^"t'*°?*  P^i*^^  ot  whatever  siw,  that 
S11  ^.L""°*  *=*>**°y  *^«  residents^  thit 
SUte?   Presumably  there  is  no  constituUonal 
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bar  to  eongreesional  action  authorizing  in* 
vestment  of  Federal  triist  fuods  in  the  secu- 
rltiee  of  such  an  enterprise. 

But  If  this  should  seem  entirely  too  loclal- 
Istlc  for  many,  who  rlghtl/  condemn  the 
present  inroads  of  socialism,  then  what  is  to 
prevent  people  in  any  parti>:ular  area,  even 
though  It  should  comprise  several  SUtes. 
from  chartering  a  corporation  to  undertake 
public  works  of  benefit  to  that  area?  There 
Is  plenty  of  precedent  for  this  tn  the  form 
of  local  Improvement  dlatrcU  throughout 
every  SUte  of  the  Union.  No  constitutional 
or  sUtutory  obstacle  exlata  that  could  not 
easily  and  quickly  be  overcome,  with  respect 
to  such  public- works  corpor  itlons. 

The  ultimate  safeguard  in  assuring  aatla- 
factory  performance  by  corporate  mecha- 
nisms such  as  outlined  here  naturally  woukl 
be  a  proviso  in  every  insttJice  that  their 
stock  Issues  should  be  negotiuble  in  the  open 
market — salable,  not  only  to  the  Kderal 
Oovernment,  but  alao  to  looU  govertunenta. 
and  to  all  companies,  banks,  and  individuals 
with  money  to  invest. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  obli- 
gations held  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by 
politically  controUed  Govercment  agencies, 
and  subject  to  the  laws  governing  private 
corporations,  the  publlc-worcs  corporations 
would  not  be  Inclined  to  operate  in  the  red. 
either  to  Influence  elections  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  Irrigation -water  nites.  and  rates 
tor  electric  power,  for  example,  neceasarlly 
would  l>e  on  a  basis  puttl  ig  thm  puk>lic- 
works  corporations,  and  farmers  and  power 
consumers.  In  public-works  corporation 
areas,  tn  fair  competition  with  similar  ele- 
menU  elsewhere. 

•  Plnalty.  imA  perhaps  noat  important.  Ped- 
cral  tax  Inequities  with  respect  to  capital 
costs  of  public  works  too  Uxge  for  private 
enterprise  would  be  eliminated.  And  ao. 
Incidentally,  would  the  necessity  of  those 
emtMurasslngty  large  congreaional  appropri- 
ations. Federal  Oovemmeiit  trust  funds 
would  be  as  safe  as  Invested  naoney  possibly 
can  be,  and  would  remain  lalily  liquid  for  uae 
In  time  of  need. 

Am  an  afterthought.  It  might  be  said,  thai 
costs  of  the  propoeed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
easily  could  k>e  met  out  of  G«)vernment  trust 
funds  by  the  Bteans  st^geeied  here.  Betl- 
Buited  St.  Lawrence  project  coete  are  only 
about  $700  million,  and  the  truste  would  have 
many  billions  to  invest. 


Departmcat  ti  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

OF  MIMNasOrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVZS 
Thursday.  March  5, 1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcobd.  I 
include  an  article  from  the  Minneapolis 
Labor  Review  dated  August  30.  1945.  en- 
tlUed  "They  May  Break  Your  Heart 
Again.  Mom." 

The  article  follows: 
"Ttarr     Mat     Basuc    Tons     Hxakt    Aoanr. 

Mom" — Aa    Makt    BnxioKs    Should    Bs 

8?KNT  roa  Pkacx  am  roa  Wak 

Tea;  they  may  break  your  heart  again, 
mom. 

It's  a  sad  and  bitter  thing  to  do  to  write 
that  line,  and  mom  atancSa  for  all  the 
mothers  of  the  world  everywhere  whose  boye 
vent  out  to  flght  and  die.  sot  for  markete 
we  were  assured,  not  for  conquest,  but  once 
again  in  the  effort  to  eatabllah  worldwide 
peace. 

3CCIX— App.        M 


Everyone  eoneemed  on  the  side  et  the 
United  Nations  did  a  magnificent  Job.  It 
la,  however,  particularly  imfortunate  that 
the  great  pilot  of  peace,  the  leader  of  all 
tlM  leaders.  Franklin  Delano  Booeevelt.  has 
departed. 

Preeident  TTuman  Is  taking  on  where  death 
halted  the  work  of  President  Roosevelt.  Be 
is  doing  weU.  but  he  needs  and  wlU  need 
to  Iw  kept  aware  that  the  people  oC  this 
Nation  and  all  democratic  nations  expect 
there  shall  be  no  defeatist  atitude  or  policy 
regarding  worldwide,  perpetual  peace. 

That  they  expect  the  peace  efforU  to  be 
mainUlned  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  that 
the  war  efforU  were  carried  on  Just  as  un- 
tiringly and  Just  as  unsparingly  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money. 

That  Is  not  being  done.  And  that.  mom. 
is  the  reason  we  say  they  may  break  your 
heart  again. 

Ttils  Nation  spent  or  will  spend  tn  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  alone  more  than 
$300,000,000,000. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  spend  that  much 
money  In  carrying  out  the  assurance  of 
worldwide  permanent  peace  then,  nuun,  we 
feel  you  believe  that  amount  or  more  shoiild 
be  spent.  For  that.  mom.  was  what  yoxu: 
boy  who  perhaps  is  not  coming  back,  or  wtio 
maybe  is  to  be  crippled  through  life,  perhaps 
is  to  return  sightless,  or  who  anyway  had 
cut  right  out  of  his  life  years  that  can  never 
be  replaced,  fought  and  sacrificed  for. 

Whether  there  is  a  gold  star  in  your  win- 
dow, mom,  or  a  blue  star  in  your  window, 
we  know  that  mothers  are  all  too  modest 
about  the  part  their  boys  played  in  winning 
the  war.  and  the  same  nxazts  are  all  too  re- 
hKtant  to  play  a  part  in  seeing  to  tt  Chat  the 
peace  is  won  for  the  people. 

Probably  you  realise.  Tnom.  that  If  winning 
of  the  war  had  been  attempted  in  the  same 
way,  that  the  winning  of  the  peace  is  being 
gone  after,  there  would  be  no  war  victary 
now. 

We  have  a  Secretary  of  War  and  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  both  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. But  with  all  that  has  been  spent  in 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  name  of  perpetual 
worldwide  peace,  we  have  no  Secretary  ot 
Peace. 

Does  that  look  right  to  you,  mom?  Dont 
you  think  there  should  be  a  Secretary  of 
Peace  to  alt  with  the  Cabinet  every  time  It 
meete? 

We  bear  a  great  deal  about  everything, 
except  the  esUblishment  of  worldwide  per- 
petual peace. 


Swaa  SoBg  by  the  Deaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
short  editorial  from  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine  for  March  of  this  year. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  warned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  F\)reign  Service  Association 
against  the  Congress,  saying,  "Make  no 
mistake,  there  is  a  real  battle  with  Con- 
gress." 

Before  Congress  is  routed  in  this  bat- 
tie  that  Mr.  Acheson  urges  his  former 
subordinates  to  engage   in  with  vim. 


vigor,  and  enthusiasm.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  start  speaking  with  the  voice  of  au- 
thority to  seme  of  these  gentry  who 
despise  Congress,  wish  to  take  over  and 
run  the  Government,  but  never  have 
been,  or  could  be.  elected  dog  catchers. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Swam  Sonc  bt  ths  Dsaw 

Shortly  before  he  packed  up  and  left  his 
Job,  where  he  had  not  been  exactly  a  howling 
success.  Dean  Acheson  made  an  olT-the-rec- 
ord  Ulk  in  Washington  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association.  In  It  he  boasted  bow  under 
him  the  State  Department  had  grown  from 
1,900  to  9.000.  He  bragged  of  its  world-wide 
influence.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  deq>ite 
all  the  efforU  of  bis  henchmen,  many  foreign 
peoples  had  no  use  for  Americans.  That, 
however,  he  said,  was  the  fault  of  congres- 
sional busybodies  who  persisted  in  prying 
into  State  Department  acUvities. 

He  expressed  his  angui&h  that  he  was  leav- 
ing their  midst,  but  he  left  a  message  with, 
them: 

"Tou  must  l>e  prepcu'ed  to  carry  on  in  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  SUte  in  the  rep- 
reaenUtion  of  the  United  Stetes  abroad  in 
the  battlea  with  Congress.  Make  no  mis- 
take there  is  a  real  Iwttle  with  C<xigre8s." 

We  hope  that  Congress  tekes  due  note  of 
the  Dean's  last  words  and  promptly  bounces 
out  of  the  SUte  Department  the  embattled 
holdovers  of  his  discredited  regime.  The  ex- 
dii^omat  gave  ti^  best  possible  reason  for 
such  action  himself  when,  a  bit  later,  he 
said: 

"The  American  people  are  completely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  loas  of  life  and  ex- 
penditure in  Korea.  We  all  are.  But  they 
see  their  sons  killed  and  refuse  to  see  further. 
We  know  that  there  are  countries  whose  sons 
have  been  killed  for  500  years  and  that  the 
people  of  those  countries  know  that  It  is 
critical  to  the  tnteresto  and  security  of  their 
nations.  But  it  tekes  a  long  time  to  learn. 
Tou  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  this  end- 
less btjslneaa.'* 

This  from  a  man  who  served  as  head  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  SUte.  Is  it 
any  wonder  we  are  in  such  a  mess? 


Statencnt  «f  Mr.  Robert  M.  McCvdf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHXTSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  a  very  fine  statement  made  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Robert  M.  McCurdy, 
chairman  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  rehabilita- 
tion commission  has  been  holding  its 
annual  conference  here  in  Washington 
this  week.  The  points  that  Chairman 
McCurdy  brings  out  are  worthy  of  con- 
siderable thought  and  study. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  national  rehabllltetlon  commission 
apprectetes  very  much  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee.  The  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion 
gave  you  his  message  8  weeks  ago  and  sup- 
pUed   you   with  a   summary   of   American 
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Lafkm  rMOlutlona  which  w*  fMl  rtqtUr*  laf- 
lalatlT*  attention. 

Z  want  to  aaaure  7011.  Ifadarn  Chairman 
^i>rf  membera  of  the  committee,  there  Ilea 
within  the  hearts  of  Leglonnalrea  and  Aux- 
lllary  members  everywhere  a  feeling  of  deep 
gratitude  to  thla  cconmlttee  for  Its  work  oTer 
the  past  three  deeadea.  The  body  of  laws 
pertaining  to  veterans  and  Uielr  dependents 
spread  on  the  books  of  thla  great  Nation  Is 
outstanding  testimony  of  the  sympathetic 
understanding  and  accomplishment  of  thla 
ecanmlttee,  yo\ir  predeceeaors,  and  the  Oon« 


There  are  S  or  4  mattan  Z  would  Ilka  to 
•toeaa  at  this  appearance: 
1.  ▼RBum 

W*  art  aware  that  the  lUtui  of  veteraa  to 
being  challenged  by  certain  groupa  and  Indl- 
▼Iduals.  This  vocal  minority  would  with- 
draw some  of  the  prlvllegea  and  beneflta 
which  have  been  earned  by  thoae  who  hava 
aarved  In  the  Armed  Foroea. 

Vtom  the  vary  lint  of  colonial  days  pro- 
vtalona  were  made  for  the  veteran,  particu- 
larly thoee  disabled  In  service,  and  for  the 
dependenta  of  thcae  who  passed  on  because 
of  service-Incurred  conditions.  The  progress 
of  programa  and  benefits  for  veterans  has 
been  going  steadily  forward.  The  aoth  cen- 
tury has  seen  the  greatest  advance.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  greater  need  and  has  been 
ofdlateral  with  progress  made  In  other  pro- 
grama fcr  the  advancement  of  the  social  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  Thoee  who  have  served 
In  defense  of  the  country  have  been  classified 
In  a  separate  group  by  action  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  Itself.  The  coat  of  conducting  wars  en- 
tails also  the  coet  of  caring  for  the  human 
damage  of  such  conflicts.  Veterans  are  thoee 
who  have  foxight  the  ware.  They  have  not 
started  them.  | 

a.  cABc  or  vrrxaANs 

Probably  the  subject  connected  with  vet- 
anms  which  seems  to  have  stimulated  more 
opposition  than  any  other  on  the  part  of 
medical  and  hospital  groups,  taxpayers  asso- 
ciations, columnists,  etc..  Is  that  of  veterans' 
hoapltallzatlon.  and  particularly  hospltallss- 
Ing  of  the  so-called  nonservlce  connected. 
Charts  and  tables  have  been  filed  with  this 
committee  giving  a  breakdown  of  different 
categories  of  patients  with  their  status  as  to 
aervlce  connection.  Pages  13-20  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1953  has  a  most  Interesting  analysis  of  the 
hospital  load. 

The  American  Legion  stands  In  support  of 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress  (Public  312,  74th 
Cong..  Aug.  28,  1935).  We  shall  resist  any 
basic  change  In  this  law.  We  believe  In  the 
priority  established  In  the  regulations  for 
the  admission  to  hospltala. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  so- 
called  abuses  on  the  part  of  veterans  with 
dlaablUtlea  not  recorded  as  service  connect- 
ed availing  themselves  of  hoepltallzatlon  In 
VA  hoepltals.  the  American  Legion  has  con- 
ducted surveys  In  four  different  hoepltals 
among  general  medical  and  surgical  cases. 
Our  findings  do  not  support  the  charge  of 
flagrant  violations  on  the  part  of  veterans 
who  could  afford  to  go  to  private  doctors  and 
private  hoepltals.  We  are  continuing  these 
studies  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Those  who 
are  the  moat  highly  critical  of  this  phase  of 
veterans'  hoapltalisatlon  have  never  pre- 
sented documentary  evidence  either  to  the 
American  Legion  or  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  we  know.  We  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  proper  administration 
and  processing  of  the  application  to  the  end 
that  the  order  of  priority  will  be  observed  and 
that  men  who  have  the  means  of  going  to 
private  doctors  and  hoepltals  when  illness  be- 
falls should  not  take  up  beda  In  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  VA  system. 

Caring  for  the  veteran  who  is  sick,  broke, 
and  no  plaoe  to  go  la  an  Investment  on  the 


part  of  the  Federal  Government  which  win 
fcreatall  greater  danger  to  the  national  se- 
cturlty  than  the  coet  of  such  care  of  which 
many  seem  to  be  complaining. 

We  are  intent  upon  getting  the  facta  on 
this  total  program  and  seeing  to  It  that  the 
limited  number  of  beda  of  131.000  are  prop- 
erly utilised  for  the  service  connected,  for 
the  mentally  HI,  the  tuberculous,  thoee  with 
chronic  disorders,  and  othera  who  qualify 
under  the  law.  The  great  need  Is  for  more 
aooommodatlona  for  the  neuropsychlatrlo, 
tuberculoxia,  and  chronic  caaea.  The  Imma- 
dlate  objective  Is  to  reach  the  celling  of  181,« 
000  beda  aa  promptly  aa  poealbla. 

t.  wmuifa'  AMfiNianuTioif 

Back  In  the  national  convention  of  IMS 
the  American  Legion  went  on  record  calling 
for  the  continuance  of  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral agency  to  handle  veterans'  affairs.  The 
organisation  Is  of  the  same  mind  today.  The 
Veterans'  Bureau,  predeceaor  of  the  preeent 
Veterans'  Administration,  came  Into  being 
becauae  of  findings  of  a  prealdentlal  oom- 
mlaalon  that  serving  veterans  through  three 
or  four  different  agencies  caused  confusion. 
Inefltelency.  and  mlaunderstandlng.  The 
American  Legion,  through  Its  department 
aervlce  officers,  field  aervlce,  and  national 
rehabilitation  commission  and  staff,  dally 
watchea  the  operation  of  this  agency.  They 
offer  suggeetlona  and  constructive  criticism 
for  Improvement  of  aervlce.  The  findings 
of  this  group  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Administrator  and  to  this  committee. 
A  farflung  enterprise  such  as  the  Veterana' 
Administration  has  its  deficlenclea  In  both 
makeup  and  operations.  But  Its  total  pro- 
gram of  service  to  veterans  and  the  de- 
pendenta of  veterans  can  most  economically 
and  effectively  be  carried  out  if  the  Veterans' 
Administration  remalna  an  Independent 
agency. 

Reorganization  of  Its  basic  setup  and  op- 
erations Is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Administrator  and  Executive  OiSce  of  the 
Prealdent.  National  Commander  Lewis  K. 
Cough  has  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment his  comments  with  reference  to  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  effecting  such 
reorganization  administratively  without  call- 
ing for  amendatory  or  new  legislation.  He 
has  also  asked  yo\ir  committee  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  Administrator's  plan 
for  reorganizing  the  VA  administratively. 
The  American  Legion  is  cognizant  of  the 
great  necessity  for  complete  and  full  effi- 
ciency and  will  lend  its  best  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  thoee  movements  to  accomplish  thi# 
objective. 

4.    STABILIZATIOIf  OF  VTmOS  ANO  PEBSONNXL 

Probably  the  greatest  disturbing  factor  to 
the  effectiveness  of  VA  aervlce  to  veterans 
during  the  past  5  years  has  been  the  cur- 
tailment in  funds  with  consequent  reduc- 
tion In  force  In  such  eeeentlal  services  as 
medical  and  hospital  care,  claims,  contact, 
finance,  and  Insvirance.  <t>ne  of  the  greatest 
contributing  factors  to  the  realization  of  a 
reorganization  and  betterment  of  service 
would  be  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Veterana'  Administration.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Congress  as  to  the  essential 
needs  of  the  VA  in  funds  and  personnel  to 
carry  on  the  bxisiness  which  Congress  has 
given  to  It.  We  see  no  reason  for  continued 
fiare-upa  of  differencee  as  to  what  the  VA 
requires  in  money  and  personnel  to  conduct 
these  programs.  Investigations,  surveys,  and 
studies  of  iintold  number  have  been  con- 
ducted. Let  the  findings  thereof  and  the 
facts  revealed  be  made  known  to  the  appro- 
priate ofllcials  of  the  Government  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to 
what  is  required  by  this  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  benefits  and  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  established.  Not  only  should  this 
be  agreed  upon  on  an  annual  basis  but  there 
should  be  an  understanding  as  to  projection 
of  future  needs.  1     . 


Dntitt  of  a  Ckiiea  WKli  Reffurd  to  Pofitiet 
SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  McVEY 

or  XLUMOia 

ZM  TBM  BOnSK  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoko.  I 
should  like  to  Include  excerpts  from  » 
letter  which  has  been  received  from 
Joseph  T.  Meek,  president  of  the  Illlnots 
Federation  of  Retail  Associations.  Mr. 
Meek  has  discussed  a  subject  which  ii  of 
especial  interest  to  me.  since  before 
coming  to  the  Congress  my  career  had 
been  spent  in  the  field  of  education  on 
the  high-school  and  college  levels.  I 
feel  that  the  subject  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed is  of  much  moment  to  educators 
in  this  country,  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  a  better-under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  a  citisen  with 
regard  to  politics  beginning  on  the  pre- 
cinct level.  A  portion  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Meek  follows: 

I  am  a  lobbyist.  I  have  been  one  for  M 
or  more  years.  I  believe  In  lobbying.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  pleading  of  a  J\iat  cauaa.  I  wlah 
there  were  150.000.000  lobbyists  In  America- 
lobbying  for  the  RepubUc  of  the  United 
SUtee. 

During  theae  years  Z  have  learned.  Z  ba- 
lleve,  to  know  politlca.  To  know  and  reepeet 
meet  of  the  State  legislators,  moat  of  our 
congreasional  leaders.  By  and  large,  they 
are  better  than  the  majority  of  the  constitu- 
ents who  voted  to  send  them  there. 

With  politics  as  a  profeeslon,  I  have  learned 
to  be  kidded  about  being  a  lobbyist.  I  do 
not  mind — though  Z  love  to  fight  back  and 
have  done  so  in  countless  speechea.  Z  do. 
though,  feel  hurt  and  saddened  when  my  own 
children  express  a  doubt  aa  to  the  worthiness 
of  my  profession.  They  have  been,  will  al- 
ways be.  the  most  loyal  youngsters  in  the 
world.  But  I  can  see  a  wonderment  in  their 
eyes  when  they  perchance  explain  "what  dad 
does." 

I've  begun  to  wonder  about  It.  As  long  ago 
as  1938  It  occtirred  to  me  that  politlca  waa  a 
Republic  gone  to  work.  That  If  our  young- 
sters didnt  understand  It  we  were  on  the 
road  to  ruin.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now.  that 
our  best  hope  of  the  future  is  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  real  down-to-earth  rudi- 
ments of  partisan  politics.  I  believe,  so 
strongly,  that  politics  can  be  a  great  career 
for  a  child.  That,  even  aside  from  making 
It  a  career,  politics  must  be  pursued  intelli- 
gently, as  a  major  avocation,  or  we  wUl  stifle 
in  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  we  try  to 
make  sales  and  dream  dreams. 

On  occasions  I  speak  to  salee  groupa.  Z 
love  to  tease  them  a  bit  about  their  sales  that 
sizzle,  their  plans  that  pulverise.  It  Is  ho 
painfully  apparent  that  they  know  nothing 
of  the  atmosphere  which  can  make  salea 
foosle,  thoee  plans  poop  out.  That  there  la 
no  sense  to  a  big  sales  campaign.  If  tazea 
siphon  off  spending  power.  That  there  Is  no 
reason  for  trying  to  build  confidence  It. 
America  if  we  approve  the  double  standard 
of  honesty  In  private  life  and  of  6  percent- 
ers in  public  life.  That  It  is  useless  to  be 
concerned  about  the  standard  of  Uving; 
about  the  drive  that  makes  men  want  to  go 
upward  if  we  are  to  be  controlled  and  regi- 
mented to  the  point  where  even  freedom  to 
fall  Is  denied  us. 

Our  greatest  bossee  are  our  political  lead- 
ers. Not  political  bosses — economic  bosses. 
By  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  the  casting  of  a 
vote  they  can  negate  all  the  aalea.  the  aav- 


peace. 


subordinates   to   engage   In   with   vim.    pued   you   with  a  summary  of  Americaa 
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tnga.  the  •oonomlsB.  the  aiuif;  and  the 
Yearns  whleh  are  a  part  of  our  taarltage. 

I  began  to  study  our  edu<:atlonal  courses. 
I  chsokod  Into  ths  dvles  oouraee  of  our 
schools.  Z  aaked  about  them.  The  reply  was, 
"the  coursee  are  dull."  The  teachera  ex- 
plained the  electoral  ooUaga  system.  We 
learned  about  GovemoMnt.  But  the  fasci- 
nating story  of  the  precinct  worker,  the  pre- 
cinct meeting,  the  township  urfanlsatlon,  the 
candidate  nomlnatlona.  the  rewarda  and  the 
failures,  the  formation  of  |tlatformi  these 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

No  wonder  millions  of  youngsters  have 
been  spewed  out  of  educattonal  Institutions 
without  any  knowledge  of  politlca  other  than 
a  suspicious  attitude  that  It  la  "crooked," 
"dirty."  "vsrtsis  to  oombat,"  "leave  It  alone," 
"may  hurt  your  Job  status,"  and  what 
have  you. 

Z  began  to  aak  leflalatars  In  Zlllnols  to  In- 
troduce leglalatlon  aaklng  for  the  formation 
of  a  commission  (yee.  another  commission) 
to  be  composed  of  edtwatort  and  legtolators 
of  both  parties.  Tt»  taskf  To  write  a  blfh- 
sehool  tsatbook:  to  define  oourssa  that  would 
teach  young  oltlaonry  the  facta  of  Ufa-^pre- 
pare  it  for  Uving  In  a  true  republic. 

1  didn't  get  too  far  with  It.  Some  felt 
that  teaching  politlca  would  get  the  taacher 
Into  partisan  polltlca-Tfet  the  children  off  to 
a  bias.  Others  felt  It  waant  necessary.  Still 
others  failed  to  grasp  entirely  my  idea  that 
It  would  be  good  for  the  precinct  committee- 
man, the  townahlp  chairman,  the  State 
chairman  of  either  party  If  he  or  she  knew 
children  were  studying  them;  If  he  or  she 
were  Invited  to  speak  at  laboratory  functlona 
within  coursee.  Others  Indicated  It  waa  suf- 
ficient to  teach  government  or  American  his- 
tory or  that  civics  is  good  enough. 

I  close  with  some  actual  quotes  from  the 
pamphlet  Preparing  OoUege  Men  and  Women 
for  PoUtlca.  edited  by  Thomaa  and  IXirls 
Bead: 

"Participation  In  politlca  lent  synonymous 
with  a  career  In  politics.  Indeed,  vre  wo\iId 
be  loath  to  see  large  numbers  of  young  col- 
lege graduates  take  up  poUUca  as  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  livelihood.  The  temptations 
for  the  politician  who  must  win  to  eat  are 
altogether  too  great.  There  Is  no  reason, 
however,  for  ruling  out  a  worthy  ambition 
for  political  suoceas  as  a  motive  for  political 
activity,  and  there  are  enough  party  poeta. 
offices  on  the  local  level,  and  even  seata  In 
the  Sute  leglalature.  the  holding  of  which 
can  be  combined  with  the  practice  of  law  or 
other  vocations,  to  provide  the  youthful  dev- 
otee of  poUUcs  with  valuable  experience" 
(p.  6). 

"What  the  student  ahoiild  have  la  an 
understanding  of  the  political  concepts  on 
which  our  Government  is  founded.  •  •  • 
Understandlzig.  of  courae.  Includee  an  ap- 
preciation of  defects  as  well  as  virtues.  •  •  • 
The  student  should  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  poUUcal  procees  by  which  the 
voice  of  democracy  makes  Itself  heard — 
nominations,  elections,  parties,  pressure 
groups,  and  the  relation  of  the  Individual 
citizens  to  them"  (p.  IS). 

My  only  disagreement  with  the  Reeds  Is 
that  Z  want  to  get  started  at  the  high  school 
level  •  •  •  with  trained  teachers  (pertiaps 
trained  at  university  and  college  sxinuner 
and  short  courses)  to  get  them  started  right. 

Z  want  my  children  to  appreciate  politlca 
for  what  it  is.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  on 
the  misunderstood,  flabbergasted,  apathetic, 
appeasing  adults  of  which  I  am  a  part.  But 
I — and  you — muat  never  give  up  on  the  next 
generation.  Let'a  at  leaat  give  them  a 
chaiM:e   to   Judge   for   themselves. 

Here  In  ZlUnoia  perhaps  a  few  of  us  will 
labor  on  to  try  to  get  a  new  type  of  course  for 
our  high  schools;  perchance  some  summer 
training  courses  for  teachers.  But  we 
need — so  badly — the  force  which  could  come 
from  thousands  of  Influential  people,  who 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  a  dream  is  not 
worth  dreaming  unless  it  has  an  even  chance 
of   becoming  an  actuality. 


AMtms  9i  Rtv.  Bflly  Cnham 

EXTENSION  OF  RSaCARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or  MSW  TC 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 
Thurtday.  March  5,  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  brief  address  by  the  Reverend 
Billy  Graham  before  the  annual  omi- 
ferenee  of  the  InternaUooal  CounoU  for 
ChrlsUan  leadership  on  February  5, 1963. 

Dr.  Graham's  words  are  of  treat  inter- 
est to  all  our  people  at  this  time.  Re 
has  been  to  Korea.  Re  testifies  to  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  significant  sentences  in  the 
whole  address  is  where  Dr.  Graham 
states  catecorlcally: 

X  was  told  time  after  time  that  every  man 
stationed  In  Korea  fe^s  we  made  a  tragic 
mistake  at  Panmunjom. 

And  what  of  those  who  have  died  and. 
worse  yet,  have  been  maimed  and 
blinded  while  this  tragic  mistake  was 
and  still  is  going  on? 

The  address  follows: 

If  our  people  could  have  felt  what  Z  have 
felt  and  seen  what  I  have  seen  here  this  day. 
a  great  surge  of  new  hope  would  well  up  in 
their  hearts  and  In  their  souls  concerning 
the  fitture  of  our  way  of  life. 

On  the  way  out  this  morning  from  the 
breakfast,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Vinson,  made  this  comment: 
"I  have  never  felt  or  seen  anything  like  this 
meeting  in  all  my  years  here  in  Washington." 
Iliat  was  a  tremendotis  conunentary  and  a 
tremendous  statement.  Z  do  not  think  that 
any  conference  held  In  Parte.  New  York,  Lon- 
don, or  Berlin  could  have  any  greater  algnifl- 
cance  than  this  conference  that  is  being  held 
during  these  days  here  In  Washington.  This 
conference  could  very  well  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  western  civilization. 

Z  was  asked  Just  a  few  momenta  ago  if  I 
would  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I  vrlsh  first 
of  all  to  say  how  much  I  appreciated  the 
q)Iendld  message  Congressman  Judd  has  jxist 
given  us  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  this  conference.  Senator 
Caklson  Is  one  of  the  great  Christian  states- 
men of  our  time.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator and  Mr.  Vereide  for  the  privilege  of 
being  here  today. 

Z  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  trip  to  Korea.  There  are  many  points 
X  would  like  to  make  l>ecau8e  my  heart  Is 
very  fuU.  It  was  my  privilege  to  go  to  Korea 
and  to  talk  to  our  troops  there.  Z  tell  my 
friends  Z  went  as  a  boy  and  came  back  a 
man,  as  a  result  of  what  Z  saw.  felt,  and 
heard. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  every  one 
of  our  generals  there  and  of  spending  several 
hours  with  Syngman  Rhee.  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
and  other  ofllcers  In  the  Far  Bast,  and  Z  came 
to  certain  conclusions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  something  of 
the  military  situation.  I  was  told  time  after 
time  that  every  man  stationed  In  Korea  feels 
we  made  a  tragic  mistake  at  Panmunjom. 
We  could  have  gone  to  the  Yalu  River  with 
far  less  loss  of  life  than  we  have  had  during 
the  stalemate  of  the  past  18  months.  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee  said:  *nrell  the  Ameri- 
can people — tell  them  to  make  their  decisions 
not  on  the  basts  of  political  expediency  but 
on  the  basis  of  moral  and  spiritual  Justice." 
He  also  said  that  Korea  would  always  be 
a  trouble  spot  until  it  is  united.  President 
Syngman  Bhee  said  time  after  time  that 


Korea  will  be  ualted  aUher  aa  a  rapuhlio  or 
under  oommunlsm,  Z  am  only  p— ^ng  on 
what  Z  have  hear4  with  no  peraonal  oom- 
ment. 

Z  do  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  spiritual 
condition  of  Korea.  There  are  several  things, 
Z  think,  that  wUl  ancouraga  you.  Many 
Christians  from  the  north  of  Korea  are  now 
flooding  down  into  the  eouth.  Before  the 
war  there  were  only  7  churches  In  Pusan; 
now  there  are  70.  I^ere  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  Christians.  A  great  work 
of  God  has  been  going  on.  Zt  Is  the  ftrst 
army  to  have  a  Christian  chaplain's  corpa 
whose  one  purpoea  is  to  win  men  to  Christ. 
A  great  work  Is  going  on  In  the  army  of  South 
Korea,  too.  Among  our  own  troops  Ood  la 
mlffhUly  at  work.  Zt  was  my  privilege  to 
go  from  bunker  to  bunker  on  the  front. 
Right  In  the  front  lines  Z  never  saw  In  any 
bunker  a  pinup,  but  almoet  every  man  had 
a  Blbla.  Oenaral  Van  Fleet  aald  the  soldier 
of  thla  war  Is  allofethar  different  from  tha 
soldier  of  the  First  World  War  and  the  Saooiid 
World  War.  The  aoldlar  of  thu  war  la  reU- 
glously  Inclined  aa  his  fathers  never  ware. 

Usually  when  I  speak  to  servicemen  I 
start  out  with  a  bit  of  humor  and  than  I 
give  them  the  message.  Z  did  not  do  that 
In  Korea.  Z  oould  start  at  the  heart  of  my 
meeaage  and  a  thhrd  c€  the  audience  alwaya 
came  to  the  front  In  commitment  to  Christ. 
In  1  day  It  was  my  privilege  to  eee  two  star 
generate  come  forward  to  acknowledge  Chrtet 
as  their  personal  Saviour.  That  is  the  spirit 
of  ovtr  troope  In  Korea  and  I  came  away  feel- 
ing that  they  are  better  off  morally  and 
splrltuaUy  than  the  same  age  group  te  here 
at  home.  That  te  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
but  <3od  te  iMinging  something  out  of  the 
tragedy  of  war.  God  te  getting  glory  to  Hte 
name  in  Korea.  But  the  most  thrilling  story 
of  all  te  the  tremendous  work  that  te  going 
on  among  the  prisoners  of  war.  Uterally 
thoxisands  of  them  have  made  a  conunitmeot 
to  Chrtet.  There  are  16  Bible  institutes  In 
our  prisoner  of  vnt  camps;  16.000  have  al- 
ready graduated  from  the  Bible  Institutes 
and  hundreds  have  decided  to  be  minteters 
of  the  Gospel  of  Chrtet  If  they  ever  get  out 
of  these  camps. 

I  came  back  with  thte  one  request:  Please 
tell  the  people  at  home  to  pray  for  us.  The 
most  heart-rending  experience  I  had  waa  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  hospital  sh^.  I 
went  trxyoci  bed  to  bed.  Three  marines  were 
brought  In  while  Z  was  vteltlng  one  of  these 
hospltate.  One  of  them  was  dying,  a  big, 
strong  fellow  from  Virginia.  As  he  died,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  hold  hte  hand  and  pray 
for  him.  Z  thought  if  every  American  could 
have  held  that  marine's  hand  with  me  It 
would  have  brought  the  war  cloaer  honM. 

Christmas  Eve  was  the  most  beautifiil  one 
I  have  ever  known  because  Korea  te  beautiful 
scenlcally.  Again  I  vtelted  a  hospital,  and 
there  was  a  man  there  who  was  dreadfully 
crippled.  He  could  only  see  you  If  you  lay 
on  the  floor  and  talked  with  him.  and  ttiia 
I  did,  and  the  general,  too.  I  saw  hundreds 
like  that  lad.  who  will  be  on  their  backs  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  I  thought  how  little  we 
really  care  over  here  and  how  often  we  neg- 
lect to  pray  for  them.  X  am  convinced  that 
the  only  hope  for  our  world  te  the  Qoepel 
of  Jesus  Chrtet. 

Congressman  Jttdd  has  Just  reminded  us 
again  of  the  wonderful  expoaltlon  of  the  law 
given  by  God  to  Mosea.  We  have  broken  that 
law.  every  one  of  us.  I  have  broken  it.  You 
have  broken  it.  But  the  Bible  also  teUs  \is 
a  woiulerful  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
and  He  kept  the  law  and  took  our  condemna- 
tion and  our  Judgment  and  our  sin  in  those 
tragic  hours  at  Calvary.  Now  God  says: 
*X7onfeas  Him.  believe  In  Him.  trust  Him,  and 
thou  Shalt  be  saved."  In  a  broken  world, 
you  and  I  have  a  wonderful,  glorious  message 
to  present  at  thte  crucial  hour.  I  have  more 
hope  for  our  coxintry  than  ever  before.    It 
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la  the  dawning  of  •  new  day.  I  believe  that 
aa  we  continue  our  move  toward  God  and 
the  exhaltatlon  of  His  name  Ood  will  answer 
our  prayers,  forgive  our  sins,  and  heal  our 
land,  and  bring  peace  to  our  war-torn  world. 


Abates  of  the  Treatynukiiix  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1933 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
Eberhard  P.  Deutch,  of  the  New  Orleans 
bar,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, first,  please  accept  my  apology  for 
my  failure  to  prepare  my  statement  In  mul- 
tiple form  In  advance  of  yoiir  meeting.  I 
have  Just  arrived  from  New  Orleans  where 
the  tragic  loss  of  my  esteemed  partner,  Mr> 
Harry  F.  Stiles,  Jr.,  In  the  crash  of  an  air- 
liner In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  night  of 
February  14.  has  been  confirmed. 

Then  let  me  plunge  directly  Into  the  sub- 
ject of  your  Inquiry  with  the  statement  that. 
In  my  humble  opinion.  It  is  impoesible  to 
overemphasize  the  significance  of  present 
constitutionally  possible  abuses  of  the 
treatymaking  power  in  the  United  States. 

The  unquestionable  objective  of  at  least 
some  of  the  opponents  of  constitutional  lim- 
itation of  that  power  Is  early  elimination  of 
State  and  local  political  entitles  except,  as 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Nation,  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  except  perhaps  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  of  a  supranational  or 
world  body  politic. 

We  are  told  that  unless  we  are  willing  to 
extend,  by  self -executing  treaty,  local  com- 
mercial and  professional  privileges  to  na- 
tionals of  other  countries,  we  shall  have  to 
sacrifice  valuable  rights  of  foreign  trade,  and 
even  the  availability  of  American  dentists  to 
look  after  our  molar  ilia  while  we  are  touring 
•broad. 

With  similar  suavity,  albeit  with  greater 
logic,  we  were  assured  that  section  7  of  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
gave  us  added  protection  against  interference 
by  that  world  organization  in  our  domestic 
affairs. 

But  today  even  the  opponents  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  on  the  treatymaking 
power  can  no  longer  sustain  their  confidence 
in  iinderstandlngs  and  reservations  as  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  the  destructive  po- 
tentialities of  International  conventions,  in 
light  of  the  recent  assertion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  with  the  express  sanction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
"there  Is  no  longer  any  real  difference  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  affairs." 

It  la  difficult  to  believe  that  objections  to 
a  constitutional  bulwark  against  direct  legia-  . 
latlve  participation  by  Poland  and  the  Ar- 
gentine In  the  local  affairs  of  Louisiana  and 
North  Dakota  can  be  rooted  in  good  faith. 

The  genesis  of  advocacy  of  continuance  of 
constitutional  sanction  for  the  doctrine  of 
Missouri  against  Holland  la  the  unavowed 
determination  to  bring  control  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  national,  and  then  Interna- 
tional, orblta.  by  fostering  the  confection  of 
aelf-executing  foreign  conventions  dealing 
with  matters  of  domestic  concern. 

The  gilding  of  multipartite  treaties  with 
such  idealistic  immediate  goals  as  the  pre- 
vention of  genocide  and  the  promotion  of 
human  rights,  cannot  conceal  their  imder- 


lylng  long-range  objective  to  destroy  local 
government  while  expanding  the  sphere  of 
national  power  and  setting  a  course  toward 
world  totalitarianism. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nationa  Itaelf 
has  already  given  rise  to  a  threatened  de- 
struction of  local  self-government  by  a  near- 
successful  attack  on  the  alien  land  law  of 
California;  and  the  same  instrument  haa 
recently  been  cited  with  great  force  as  » 
prohibition  of  race  segregation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  Kansas  and  in  other  States. 

Missouri  against  Holland  demonstrated  the 
Impotence  of  constitutional  provisions  to 
purge  national  legislation  enacted  under  in- 
ternational convention  dealing  with  a  salu- 
tary Immediate  objective,  of  Its  ultimata 
impetus  toward  an  imhealthy  sociological 
thesis. 

The  expanding  danger  to  constitutional 
government  from  the  doctrine  of  Missouri 
against  Holland  beyond  the  sphere  of  States' 
rights  under  the  10th  amendment,  was 
pointed  some  years  ago  by  an  attempt  at 
express  circumvention  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment by  treaty  permitting  the  carriage  on 
foreign  vessels  into  ports  of  the  United  States, 
of  contraband  intoxicants  labeled  sea  stores. 

This  constitutional  deviation  failed  to 
achieve  Judicial  sanction  only  by  the  ques- 
tionable saving  grace  of  a  holding  that  the 
litigants  attacking  it  lacked  sufficient  Juridi- 
cal Interest  to  sustain  their  assault. 

The  lat  and  14th  amendments  are  no  more 
Immune  from  transgression  by  international 
government  than  were  the  10th  and  18th. 

Worthy  as  may  be  the  superficial  objectives 
of  such  a  convention  as  that  on  the  Gather- 
ing and  International  Transmission  of  News 
and  Right  of  Correction  (already  signed  for 
the  United  States)  and  that  on  Freedom  of 
Information,  they  contain  the  festering 
germs  of  destruction  of  a  free  press  beyond 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  American  Bar  Association  sponsors 
provisions  for  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  provide, 
as  revised  in  cryptic  form  by  the  members 
of  the  association's  committee  on  peace  and 
law  through  United  Nations,  "a  provision 
of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with  this  Con- 
stitution shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect. 
A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal 
law  in  the  United  States  only  through  leg- 
islation which  would  be  valid  in  the  ab- 
sence of  treaty.  Executive  agreements  shall 
be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Congreaa 
and  to  the  llmitationa  imposed  on  treaties 
by  thla  article." 

These  provisions  recently  IntrodiKed  aa 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  and  becoming 
known  aa  the  Watkins  amendment,  would 
accomplish,  succinctly,  the  following  impera- 
tive results  : 

1.  All  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  over  the  making  of  executive  agree- 
ments, and  to  the  supremacy  of  treaties 
and  executive  agreements  over  constitutional 
provisions,  would  be  allayed  for  all  time. 

2.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements 
would  no  longer  be  self-executlhg  as  Inter- 
nal law,  but  would  achieve  viable  force 
within  the  United  States  only  by  legisla- 
tion, national  or  local.  Just  aa  in  practi- 
cally all  other  countries. 

3.  The  dangerous  doctrines  of  Missouri 
T.  Holland,  under  which  the  constitu- 
tional scope  of  Federal  power  In  matters  of 
domestic  concern  may  be  expanded  indefi- 
nitely by  the  confection  of  treaties  and  ex- 
ecutive agreements,  will  be  abrogated. 

Any  compromise  with  these  broad  ob- 
jectives would  be  unworthy  of  the  militant 
ideals  of  the  traditionally  aggressive  Ameri- 
can spirit.  Our  cherUbed  freedoms  are 
under  atUck.  They  can  be  defended  and 
even  raised  to  new  heights  In  world  his- 
tory by  the  erection  of  such  a  constitutional 
bulwark  as  the  American  Bar  Association 
recommends.  They  may  be  lost  by  failure 
candidly  to  meet  the  issue. 
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For  the  saddest  epitaph  which  can  bo 
carved  in  memory  of  a  vanished  Uberty  la 
that  it  was  lost  because  its  possessors  failed 
to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  whUe  yet 
there  was  time. 


Unification  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   aHODX  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  March  5,  19Si 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

RxsoLtrnoN  CoMi(xm>imi  UNrr«D  Statks  8«w- 
AToa  John  F.  Kennedy  roa  His  Rbcbnt 
Resolution  Inthoduced  in  the  Unttzd 
States   Senate   ros   the   Unification    or 

IBZLAND 

Whereas  one  of  the  first  acta  of  our  new 
United  Statea  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts,  has  been  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution in  the  United  States  Senate  for  th« 
unification  of  Ireland;    and 

Whereas  in  his  resolution  Senator  Kennedy 
has  said  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland  should 
embrace  the  entire  territory  unleaa  a  clean 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  a  free 
plebiscite  determine  and  declare  to  the  con- 
trary; and 

Whereas  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  a 
united  Ireland  is  entirely  In  keeping  with  the 
free  democratic  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
own  democracy  and  aU  free  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereaa  Ireland  from  the  very  beginning 
of  our  own  beloved  country  through  tremen- 
dous hardships  and  adversity  has  always  been 
a  stanch  and  unflinching  friend  of  America; 
and 

Wherena  the  fight  against  communism,  the 
enemy  of  all  religion,  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security,  re- 
quires the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
unification  of  Ireland:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
commend  United  States  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  for  introducing  In  the  United  States 
Senate  a  resolution  for  the  unification  of 
Ireland. 


The  Case  for  United  Sutes  Naral 
Aircraft  Carriert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  columns  of  the  December  17,  1952, 
Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  comes 
the  following  editorial  in  support  of  the 
request  to  Congress  by  the  United  States 
Navy  for  funds  to  build  Forre«taZ-class 
aircraft  carriers. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  Case  for  the  Caxrizes 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  reportedly  have  approved  the 
inclusion  of  another  Forrestal-clau  aircraft 
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carrier  in  President  TTuman'a  forthcoming 
military  budget,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  new  RepubUcan  83d  Congress. 

CARKIBa  VEBSTTS  BOMBEB 

The  keel  of  a  second  U.  S.  8.  Saratoifa  was 
laid  yesterday  in  New  York.  Aside  from  her 
name  the  new  Saratoga  will  bear  little  re- 
itemblance  to  her  pre-World  War  II  prede- 
cessor when  completed  In  1955.  She  will 
have  a  fiush  1.040-foc)t  flight  deck  and  dis- 
place 00.000  tons. 

Ever  since  1047  the  big  carrier  versiu  big 
bomber  controversy  has  been  hot  and  heavy, 
K)metimes  subdued  by  ofllcial  proclamations 
of  unity,  sometimes  breaking  into  the  head- 
lines. 8up>erfically  it  lias  seemed  a  tug  of 
war  between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  for 
peacetime  defense  dollars,  but  It  has  deeper 
Implications  of  differences  in  strategic  think- 
ing by  the  two  services. 

While  there  haa  been  fanaticism  on  both 
Hides,  the  Navy  usually  has  conceded  the 
Nation's  need  for  an  Air  Force  second  to 
none,  while  partisans  of  strategic  iMmbing, 
In  uniform  and  out,  have  tended  to  relegate 
naval  elements  to  a  secondary  supporting 
role  In  future  boatllltles.  Bo  much  debate 
has  centered  on  specific  types,  the  super- 
carrier  and  the  B-3fl  superfortress  for  exam- 
ple, that  more  durable  principles  of  warfare 
have  received  scant  notice. 

ECLATED    FACTOB8 

Although  the  need  for  big  bombers  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  while  the  big  carrier  continues 
to  be  a  controversial  item  in  oiu*  arsenal, 
neither  ought  to  be  considered  or  compared 
Independently.  In  aaaesalng  the  role  of  the 
bomber,  such  (actors  must  be  taken  Into 
account  as  the  protection  its  apeed,  altitude, 
armament,  and  escorting  fighters  can  give 
it,  the  security  of  Its  bases,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted fiow  of  fuel,  parts,  bombs,  and  sup- 
plies to  such  baaea. 

Similarly,  a  modem  aircraft  carrier  has 
value  only  as  a  component  of  a  self-protect- 
ing and  aelX-sustalnlng  naval  task  force.  It 
Is  the  capital  ship  of  today's  fleet,  its  planes 
replacing  the  16-lnch  rifies  of  the  batUeship. 
with  range  extended  to  some  000  miles  in- 
land from  any  navigable  coaat.  Ita  effective- 
ness is  subject  to  the  task  foroc'a  ability  to 
protect  itaelf  with  improved  antisubmarine 
and  antiaircraft  weapons  and  tactics  and  to 
resupply  itaelf  regularly  at  aea. 

Any  fair  observer  can  see  that  the  uses 
of  strategic  air  power  and  naval  sea  power — 
of  which  carriers  are  the  heart — are  neither 
identical  nor  nearly  as  competitive  as  all 
the  fuss  about  them  implies.  Both  have 
disadvantages  Inherent  to  their  elements  but 
both  have  obvlo\is  advantages  In  a  world  that 
is  70  percent  covered  by  salt  water  and  100 
percent  surrounded  by  air. 

Command  of  the  seas  and  command  of 
the  air  are  together  the  Irreducible  minimum 
of  American  aecurlty  In  this  atomic  age. 
In  the  matter  of  massing  land  armies  we 
are  licked  already.  But  strong  naval  and  air 
forces  are  so  much  more  mobile  and  ao  much 
*•••  expenaive  to  maintain  over  a  long  period 
that  they  repreaent  our  only  hope  of  victory 
without  war  and  without  bankruptcy. 

FOKICTTLA  FO«  VICTOET 

An  argiunent  often  beard  la  that  Rusaln 
hasn't  much  of  a  navy,  so  why  do  we  need 
one?  Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  Soviet 
submarine  threat — on  which  Stalin  has 
Rambled,  as  Hitler  did,  to  cut  the  encircling 
tentacles  of  sea  power — this  la  an  unm- 
formed  question.  Navies  do  not  fight  navies 
any  more,  but  nations  flght  nationa.  To  be 
strongest  where  the  enemy  is  weakest— on 
and  over  the  seas— la  the  axiom  of  mUitary 
sucresa. 

During  moat  of  the  l&th  century  Great 
Britain  had  no  serious  rival  on  the  seas. 
Because  her  naval  superiority  was  so  marked 
It  went  unchallenged  from  Napoleon  I  to 
Wllhelm  II.  The  British  Navy  aUowed  a 
tiny  Island  to  rule  moat  of  the  world  with 
a  handful  of  men  in  ships  commanding  the 


sees.     Thla  waa  the  longest  period  of  gen- 
eral peace  alnce  the  fall  of  Rome. 

But  haa  air  power  aupplanted  aea  power 
In  the  20th  century?  True,  the  day  may 
come  (though  it  haan't  yet)  when  huge  air 
armadaa  can  take  off  from  and  return  un- 
scathed to  conttaental  United  States  bases. 
Then,  unless  an  invasion  is  to  be  under- 
taken, the  need  to  haul  men  and  heavy 
equipment  to  overseas  battle  zones  and  bases 
in  protected  shipping  might  be  eliminated. 
But  this  Is  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  The 
other  side  wUl  l>e  discussed  in  a  second 
editorial. 

Command  of  the  seas  and  command  of  the 
air,  we  said  yesterday,  are  the  Irreducible 
minimum  of  American  security  in  this 
atomic  age.  For  a  nation  situated  and  en- 
dowed as  the  United  States,  it  follows  that 
broad  military  policy  should  exploit  our 
strength,  and  the  enemy's  weakness,  both  in 
strategic  air  power  and  naval  sea  power. 

Partisans  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  should 
stop  their  unseemly  quarrel.  Until  the  time 
that  air  power  wholly  supplanU  sea  power. 
Instead  of  mightUy  supplementing  it.  the 
United  States  must  be  tops  in  both. 

AEMADAS  OF  THE  AIB 

Someday,  perhaps,  self-protected  fleets  of 
atomic  lx>mbers  will  be  able  to  take  off  from 
and  return  to  continental  United  States 
bases.  Then  command  of  the  sea  may  not  be 
essential  to  seize  or  supply  airfields  abroad  or 
to  protect  the  transport  of  men  and  heavy 
cargo  to  overseas  bases  or  invasion  beaches. 
Perhaps,  as  the  more  fantastic  seers  foresee, 
mammoth  transport  planes  will  do  this  haul- 
ing. 

But  how  shall  we  build  this  air  armada  and 
find  fuel  for  it?  Not  in  the  distant  future, 
but  right  now,  the  United  States  Imports  by 
sea  more  than  50  critical  materials  without 
which  industry  would  grind  to  a  stop.  Com- 
mand of  the  sea  insures  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  more  than  90  percent  of  our  as- 
bestos, bismuth,  chromite.  cork,  diamonds, 
graphite,  mercury,  mica,  nickel,  platinum, 
quinine,  shellac,  tin.  tungsten,  and  many 
less  familiar  but  indispensable  products. 

Uranltim  ore  and  oU  for  our  atomic  Air 
Force  cross  the  oceans  in  slow  mercliant 
ships. 

A  last-ditch  argument  of  the  detractors  of 
aircraft  carriers  is  that  they  can  be  sunk. 
In  an  economy-conscious  era,  the  vuinera- 
blUty  of  a  $200  mUlion  veaaei  cannot  be 
brushed  off.  But  in  allout  war,  vulnerability 
is  relative,  and  some  losses  are  expected.  A 
land  air  base  cannot  be  sunk,  but  neither 
can  it  run  away.  Its  runways,  repair  and 
refueling  facilities  can  be  demolished  or. 
much  worse,  overrun  and  turned  to  enemy 
use.    No  enemy  ever  ralaed  a  aunken  carrier. 

TKE  SECOXD  ON  SINKINOS 

Of  the  5  large  carriers  we  lost  in  World 
War  II.  4  were  sunk  in  the  flrst  year  of  flght- 
Ing,  3  by  planes  from  enemy  carriers  and  2 
by  submarine  attack.  No  Essex  class  carrier 
or  later  type  has  ever  been  sunk,  and  no 
carrier  was  sunk  by  land-based  planes.  The 
Japanese  lost  13,000  aircraft  attacking  our 
vulnerable  carrier  task  forces. 

However,  otir  conflict  with  Soviet  commu- 
nism may  not  erupt  into  allout  war  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  the  present  cold-war  pe- 
riod the  carrier  task  force  makes  up  in 
political  invulnerability  for  any  deflclenciea 
Ita  critica  can  cite. 

Today'a  turmoU  In  north  Africa  under- 
acorea  the  Tulnerabillty  of  United  States  air 
baaea  in  foreign  landa.  Our  strategic  air 
power,  and  therefore  our  sovereign  power  to 
make  instant  decisions  involving  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  U  limited  by  interna- 
tional political  considerations.  It  is  plain 
that  President  Truman  promised  Prime  Min- 
ister Churciiill  not  to  use  United  States  Air 
Force  bases  in  the  British  Isles  without  Brit- 
ain's consent.  The  French  want,  and  may 
have,  the  same  right  in  Morocco,  where  native 
revolt  could  sweep  away  billions  invested  la 


five  United  States  air  baaea.  Our  continued 
uae  of  airfields  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Greenland. 
Turkey,  Italy,  and  Greece  hinges  on  the  favor 
of  foreign  governments  In  an  uncertain 
world. 

The  oceans,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to 
no  one.  A  carrier  task  force  Is  more  than  a 
fioatlng  landing  field.  It  is  a  self-contained. 
co.nplete  air  base  that  can  fly  the  American 
flag  anjrwhere  over  three-fourths  of  the 
earth's  siirface.  Orders  flashed  from  Wash- 
ington— and  Washington  alone — direct  it. 
Within  one  day.  Its  planes  can  hit  any  tar- 
get within  an  area  of  3,500.000  square  miles — 
With  atomic  bombs,  if  necessary. 

WHY   HEWEK   AND    BICGEX 

One  more  question  remains.  Since  the 
United  States  Navy  has  more  carriers  than 
anyone  in  the  world,  left  over  from  World 
War  n.  why  does  It  need  newer  and  bigger 
ones?  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  optimum  size  within  the  Navy's  ranks. 
But  the  need  for  new  and  Improved  carriers 
is  akin  to  the  obvious  need  for  new  and  im- 
proved aircraft,  which  nobody  argues.  To- 
day's and  tomorrow's  Jet  planes  demand  Jet 
carriers. 

Jets  weigh  more,  are  bigger,  consume  more 
fuel,  and  are  harder  to  launch  from  carriers 
than  propeller  planes.  Carriers  need  longer 
flight  declcs  Just  as  alrflelds  need  longer  run- 
ways, more  fuel,  armament  and  plane  stor- 
age space  below  decks,  more  catapults  and 
an  unobstructed  deck. 

The  case  for  the  carrier  taskiforce  as  Ameri- 
ca's ace  in  the  hole  during'  present  world 
tensions  and  a  powerful  and  mobile  strik- 
ing force  ready  at  the  outset  of  hostUities, 
great  or  small,  can  be  made  without  prej- 
udice to  the  orderly  development  of  other 
weapons.  Including  strategic  txtmbers  and 
long-range  missiles.  It  is  worthy  of  careftil 
study  by  the  new  administraticm.  which  is 
pledged  to  give  Americans  their  money's 
worth  for  every  defense  dollar. 


Weekly  Newspaper  E£tort  Afre« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  KBW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  including 
an  editorial  from  the  Livingston  Manor 
Times  in  my  district.  This  newspaper  is 
an  outstanding  weekly  and  I  believe  that 
their  account  of  a  recent  poll  taken 
among  the  weekly  papers  of  the  country 
is  of  real  value. 

These  weekly  newspapers,  of  which 
there  are  8,000  in  the  United  States,  are 
nearer  to  the  people  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts than  any  metropolitan  daily  can 
ever  be  to  any  people  anywhere.  They 
have  a  sturdy  independence  and  a  fight- 
ing spirit  that  is  fast  disappearing  from 
our  press.  They  are  not  fettered  by  ad- 
vertisers and  are  far  less  apt  to  be 
pressurized  by  small  minority  groups. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Weekly   Newspapee   Editors   Ackss 

Following  the  election,  the  Anwrlcan  Press, 
a  monthly  magazine  for  weekly  newspapers 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  a  cross  section 
of  the  weekly  newspapers  In  this  counry. 
asking  them  to  acquaint  Congress  with  the 
things  they  thought  was  the  most  important 
to  accomplish  during  the  present  session. 
It  is  Interesting  that  498  country  editors. 


AlOTS 
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Including  the  Time*  answered  the  question- 
naire. The  three  things  given  priority  were 
•nd  the  war  In  Korea,  reduce  taaea,  ax|d  cut 
Oovenunent  coete. 

Other  matters  near  the  top  of  the  ttot 
were:  Balance  the  budget,  get  the  Oommu- 
nlsts  out  of  the  OoTemment.  and  clarify 
and  strengthen  our  foreign  policy  and  atop 
Inflation. 

It  la  Interesting  that  about  52  percent  of 
the  editors  think  we  are  headed  for  Social- 
ism, but  4a  percent  expect  our  Nation  to  be 
more  prosperous  a  year  from  today  than  It 
la  right  now.  About  37  percent  voted  to 
leave  taxes  as  they  are  to  balance  the  budget 
and  start  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  For 
the  present  at  least  61  percent  favored  no 
change  in  taxes  on  liquor  and,  73  percent 
no  reduction  or  charge  In  the  taxes  on 
cigarettes.  About  88  percent  would  lllce  to 
have  Congress  simplify  the  Income  tax  law. 

Regarding  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  42  percent 
felt  that  It  should  be  left  at  It  is,  and  24 
percent  favored  having  it  made  more 
stringent.  About  69  percent  were  against 
an  Increase  in  the  75  cents  minimum  wage 
and  70  percent  favored  outlawing  the  imlon 
shop,  which  now  provides  that  a  nonunion 
worker  mvut  Join  the  imlon  within  30  days 
after  being  hired.  Unions  should  be  re- 
qtiired  to  publish  financial  reports  accord- 
ing to  91  percent  of  the  editors.  But  83  per- 
cent would  favor  Ooremment  public  works 
programs  in  case  of  seriotu  unemployment. 

A  major  reduction  in  the  ntimber  of  Ped- 
•ral  MBpIoysM  is  favored  by  90  percent  of 
the  editors  and  00  percent  favored  reduction 
of  farm  eubeidlcs  and  M  pereent  favored 
■CToee  the-board  cute  in  funds  for  all  Oov- 
emmeBt  departnente.  Tbe  edtton  by  a  vote 
of  SO  pereent  felt  that  more  ffoverpmentai 
authority  should  be  turned  om  to  tbe 
States  fa^  the  FMeral  Oovemment.  and  70 
percent  favored  reduction  of  funds  for  aid- 
ing foreign  countries. 

The  Livingston  Manor  Times  was  one  of 
tbe  weekly  newspapers  quoted,  when  we 
urged  that  no  troop  shotUd  be  sent  to  for- 
eign soil  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  our  young  manhood  In  foreign  wars 
in  these  troublesome  times  when  we  may 
^      need  them  to  protect  the  homelaaC 


Scyenty-fiftii  Amnirtnuj  of  tli« 
A.  F.  of  L.  ia  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OP  REB^ARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

Blr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
representatives  in  the  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eration oX  Labor  meet  in  convention  in 
Atlantic  City  In  May,  this  great  branch 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  will  be  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary. 

We  in  New  Jersey  are  proud  of  our 
State  federation,  consisting  of  mere  than 
800  affiliated  bodies  with  a  membership 
of  over  300.000  men  and  women.  Over 
the  jrears  since  its  founding,  the  State 
federation  has  worked  not  only  for  the 
fundamental  goals  of  good  wages,  rea- 
sonable hours,  and  decent  working  con- 
ditions, but  for  a  broad-gage  program 
of  social  betterment  that  has  led  to  many 
advancements  for  all  tbe  working  people 
of  New  Jersey. 

At  a  time  when  changes  in  the  Pederal 
labor  law  are  being  considered,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  labor  consists  ot 


the  skills  and  devotion  of  men  and  wo- 
men working  through  trade  unions  to  in- 
crease the  living  standards  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  following  article,  reprinted  in  part 
from  the  Pebruary  issue  of  the  American 
Pederationist,  tells  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Louis  P.  Marciante,  the  able  president  of 
the  State  federation  of  labor,  the  story 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.'s  75  years  of  progress 
in  New  Jersey: 

Thb  a.  p.  or  L.  IN  Nrw  Jcmsrr — Stat*  Fsd- 
xaATioN  Is  Oaowure  in  Sizs  and  Prkstiok: 
76th  ANNivxaaaaT  Wnx  Be  CaxKBaAxxB 
This  Tsaa 

(By  Louis  P.  Marciante.  president.  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Labor) 
The  New  Jersey  State  Pederatlon  of  Labor 
is  getting  ready  for  its  diamond  Jubilee.  We 
are  beginning  to  fvepare  to  mark  our  75th 
anniversary  when  we  hold  our  convention  In 
May  at  Atlantic  City. 

Our  State  federation  of  labor  was  In  ex- 
istence before  the  formation  of  the  American 
Pederatlon  of  Labor  Itself.  We  believe  tliat 
ours  Is  the  oldest  State  federation  In  con- 
tinuous existence  In  the  Nation.  There  may 
be  one  other  State  federation  that  was  or- 
ganized ahead  of  us,  but  our  research  Indi- 
cates that  no  other  State  labor  body  has 
functioned  as  continuously  and  uninterrup- 
tedly as  have  we. 

The  growth  and  development  of  tbe  New 
Jersey  federation  have  been  marked  by  ac- 
complisbmenu  and  adversities  common  to 
many  State  federations  and  particularly  those 
in  industrial  areas.  However,  its  growth 
during  the  past  3  years,  based  largely  upon 
an  intensive  expansion  program,  has  been  in- 
deed notable  and.  in  certain  respects,  per- 
haps phenomenal. 

The  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  in  New 
Jersey,  through  the  State  federation,  has 
gained  appreciably  in  membership  and  In 
prestige.  The  most  phenonmenal  fact  per- 
haps is  this:  that  the  SUte  federation  in  a 
period  of  38  montlis  gained  2M  new  affllla- 
tions  in  the  form  of  local  unions,  central 
labor  bodies,  and  State  associations. 

As  the  {>re8ldent  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Pederatlon  of  Labor.  I  know  that  when  I 
speak,  with  understandable  pride,  of  these 
accomplishments  at  meetings  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  usual  query  put  to  me  Is: 
"How  did  you  fellows  in  New  Jersey  accom- 
plish this?" 

My  reply  generally  points  out  that  It  was 
through  intensive  effort  and  hard  work. 
There  was  direct  contact  with  the  heads  of 
International  unions  and  with  the  leaders 
of  various  crafts  In  our  State,  and  the  initia- 
tive also  shown  by  executive  board  members 
of  the  State  federation  was  helpful. 

I  personally  took  charge  of  this  member- 
ship drive  and  had  the  help  of  our  able 
secretary-treasurer,  Vincent  J.  Murphy.  I 
augmented  this  by  addressing  various  locals 
and  other  groups  and  emphasizing  the  re- 
sponsibility they  owed  themselves  and  the 
labor  movement  by  Joining  our  ranlu. 

We  posed  a  direct  challenge  to  these  bodies, 
Just  as  we  are  doing  to  many  others  which 
are  still  unafllliated.  This  was  a  challenge 
of  either  forsaking  responsibility  or  Joining 
hands  with  fellow  trade  unionists  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  movement  and  accomplish- 
ment through  beneficial  legislation,  through 
concerted  political  action,  and  through  work- 
ing together  in  a  mutually  advantageous 
way. 

We  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  fight  off  any  common  reactionary 
foe  who  might  seek  to  injure  or  wil- 
fully destroy  thoee  labor  gains  which  were 
achieved  In  Indiistrlal  States  like  New  Jersey 
after  much  sweat  and  much  disillusionment. 
PrtMn  the  figures  previously  cited.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  we  have  made  a  definite  achieve- 
ment In  bringing  many  of  the  unions  into 
the  State  federation  of  labor.  The  cam- 
paign started  in  August  1950,  and  as  of  De- 


cemt>er  1952  tbe  gain  was  354  new  alBllates. 
As  a  recult.  our  federation  now  is  comprised 
of  more  than  800  aflliated  bodies,  and  we 
may  say  with  JustlOoaUon  that  we  speak  for 
well  over  300,000  A.  P.  of  L.  workers  in  our 
State. 

The  great  gain  In  affiliated  strength  stems 
from  the  expansion  program  which  the  of- 
ficers of  the  New  Jersey  State  Pederatlon  of 
Labor  authorized  in  ttie  fall  of  1949.  fol- 
lowing our  annual  convention.  We  enlarged 
our  suite  of  offices  in  downtown  Newark, 
added  some  secretarial  help,  and  began  to 
concentrate  in  a  determined  manner  upon 
the  need  of  bringing  home  to  all  A.  P.  of  L. 
unions  in  New  Jersey  our  objectives — the  ob- 
jectives of  the  labor  movement — and  realiz- 
ing our  aim  to  make  the  State  federation 
of  labor  a  stronghold  for  A.  P.  of  L.  advance- 
ment on  the  State  level. 

Our  interest  and  achievements  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  endeavor  had  to  be 
brought  home  forcefully  and  realistically. 
This  held  true  at  both  the  National  and 
State  laveU.  Peeling  that  we  tiad  every  right 
to  speak  for  consumers  as  well  as  organized 
workers,  we  made  our  views  known  to  our 
congressional  Representatives  on  taxation, 
economic  controls,  bousing.  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  national  defense,  aid  to  t>ackward  areas, 
and  many  other  important  matters. 

We  sponsored  a  huge  price  and  rent  oon- 
Uol  raUy  in  tbe  fall  of  1951.  It  drew  attend- 
anee  and  representation  from  10  north  Jer- 
sey eountlee— virtually  one-balf  of  tl«e 
»*•*•—•«•  received  widespread  press  reeoff- 
nitton.  This  rally  served  to  dramatise  In 
an  effective  manner  ttiat  labor  wanted  con- 
trols that  really  mean  something  and  tiMt 
protect  the  purehaeing  power  of  the  wage- 
eamer  and  coostuner, 

Tbe  Mew  Jersey  State  IMeratton  ol  Labor 
haa  been  a  pioneer  In  certain  legislative 
endeavor.  Por  instance,  in  the  Held  of  werk- 
men's  compensation  It  was  among  tbe  Srst 
to  fight  for  suitable  protective  legislation 
for  tlie  workers  and  It  saw  these  provisions 
enacted  into  law  many  years  ago  #?>d  sub- 
sequenUy  improved  them. 

Similarly  In  the  field  of  unemptoyment 
compensation,  the  State  federation  of  labor 
was  in  the  forefront  where  the  workers  are 
concerned.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  in  our 
State  was  predicated  upon  the  minority  re- 
port made  by  our  secretary-treasurer.  Brother 
Murphy,  who  had  served  as  a  lat>or  repre- 
sentative on  the  original  Social  Security 
Conmilssion  appointed  by  former  Oovemor 
Hoffman  to  study  the  social  security  struc- 
ture in  o\ir  State. 

Brother  Murphy  successfully  insisted  upon 
workers'  contributions  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund,  thus  giving  them 
a  more  direct  voice  in  participation  and 
administration. 

Again,  the  New  Jersey  8UU  Pederatlon 
of  Labor  showed  its  Interest  in  social  secur- 
ity Improvement  in  the  State  by  being 
among  the  first  to  call  for  temporary  dls- 
abUlty  benefits.  I  may  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  through  prolonged  activity  on  our 
part  we  finally  have  brought  maximum  un- 
employment compensation  and  temporary 
disability  benefits  In  New  Jersey  up  to  $30 
per  week,  although  we  have  made  it  plain 
that  we  shall  continue  to  advocate  bringing 
this  maximum  up  to  $40  per  week  not  only 
for  unemployment  and  temporary  disability 
but  also  for  workmen's  compensation. 

I  may  also  say.  in  passing,  that  several 
years  ago  we  succeeded  In  getting  on  the 
statute  books  of  our  State  what  Is  known 
as  the  Injunction  Procedure  Law — and  this 
came  about  after  an  uphill  struggle  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Naturally  we  place  great  emphasis  upon 
our  legislative  endeavor.  With  any  feder- 
ated body  such  as  ours.  leglslaUon,  of  neces- 
sity, becomes  one  of  the  major  concerns. 
This  holds  especially  true  in  a  State  where 
labor  has  had  a  constant  struggle  to  win 
some   kind   of   legislative   recognition   and 
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where  hostility  to  labor's  legislative  objec- 
tives becomes  at  times  all  too  obvious. 
Hence,  we  continually  stress  to  our  affiliates 
and  also  to  those  whom  we  are  seeking  to  en- 
roll In  the  federation  the  need  for  unified 
legislative  endeavor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  less  important — and  to  a  certain  extent 
directly  linked  with  It — is  our  political 
action. 

We  have  emphasised  the  need  for  unified 
political  activity  on  the  State  and  National 
levels,  in  keeping,  of  course,  with  the  objec- 
tives of  Lat>or'B  League  for  Political  Bduca- 
tion.  We  have  a  functioning  State  IXPB 
organisation.  Officers  and  district  vice 
presldenu  of  the  State  Pederatlon  of  Labor 
hold  similar  offices  in  the  LXi^E  organisa- 
tion. There  are  also  county  organizations 
in  most  or  the  counties  of  our  State. 

In  making  political  endorsements,  we  have 
repeatedly  stressed  that,  wherever  possible, 
we  should  go  by  the  record  of  a  candidate. 
This  Is  especially  true  where  the  candidate 
has  held  or  Is  holding  public  office  or  is  seek- 
ing a  return  to  public  life. 

We  regard  this  test  as  especially  significant 
where  candidates  for  tbe  State  legislature  or 
Congress  are  concerned,  because  their  atti- 
tudes and  their  votes  on  labor  legialatlon  are 
of  jirlmary  importance. 

During  the  recent  presidential  and  oon- 
gresslunal  campaigns.  Secretary  Murphy  had 
breakdowns  prepared,  with  valuable  asslst- 
snce  given  us  by  ths  natkmal  LLPt,  of  the 
voting  records  of  the  Repreeentatlvsa  from 
New  Jersey  snd  the  incumbent  Onlted  States 
Senator  who  also  was  seeking  reelection. 
These  breakdowns  touched  ui>on  the  votes 
of  the  incumbents  on  major  matters  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy.  In  the  naaln,  tbey 
were  matters  on  wbleb  tbe  American  Ped- 
eratlon of  Labor  nationally  and  in  our  8cate 
had  taken  some  definite  stan<l. 

We  furnished  these  voting  lireakdowns  to 
the  LLPK  uniu  in  the  retpective  con- 
gressional dlsUicU,  and  wher<:  the  Senator 
was  concerned,  of  coiuse.  his  record  went  to 
LLPE  groups  in  the  entire  State.  When 
the  time  came  for  endorsements,  the  coun- 
ty LLPE  uniu  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  of 
the  voting  records  of  the  incvtmbenU.  The 
views  and  pledges  of  the  opposing  candidates 
were  obtained.  Thus,  the  county  units  were 
in  a  good  position  to  arrive  at  --heir  decisions 
as  to  whom  to  support. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  State  league, 
after  hearing  the  recommendations  of  Uie 
county  groups  and  after  considering  the 
records,  experience,  pledges,  etc..  was  also 
in  a  position  to  make  deserved  recommenda- 
tion where  this  was  merited,  or  else  refrain 
from  outright  endorsement  or,  if  necessary, 
express   opposition. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  among 
those  whom  we  endorsed  wen;  7  lncumt>ent 
Bepreeentatlves,  5  of  them  Democrats  and 
2  Republicans,  all  of  whom  were  reelected. 
That  labor  support  in  New  Jersey  really 
meant  something  was  quite  evident  from 
the  returns.  Some  of  the  Democrau  poUed 
a  tieavy  vote  despite  the  huge  majority  given 
to  President  Eisenhower  in  New  Jersey. 
While  three  other  congressioaal  candidates 
whom  we  endorsed  were  rot  successful, 
nevertheless  the  final  tally  showed  that  they 
profited  from  labor's  support  and  activity  in 
their  behalf. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  will  also  be  a  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion next  fall.  Here,  too,  we  shall  have  to 
be  on  the  alert,  and  here,  too.  we  shall  go 
by  the  record. 

We  are  making  It  a  practice  to  devote  as 
much  effort  as  possible  to  tl.e  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a  State  Pederatlon  of  Labor 
educational  program.  One  of  our  major 
educational  considerations  over  the  years 
has  been  an  annual  labor  Institute.  Again 
I  point  with  pride  to  the  fad  that  we  were 
a  pioneer  in  tbe  establishment  of  these 
institutes     when     the     workors    education 


bureau  of  the  A.  r.  of  L.  first  began  to  Uuncb 
such  projects. 

Next  July  we  shall  hold  our  33d  annual 
A.  P.  of  L.  institute  on  the  campus  of 
Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
planning  of  these  InsUtutes  U  carried 
on  by  a  joint  institute  committee  headed 
by  Brother  Murphy.  State  federation  rep- 
resentatives and  people  from  the  Rutgers 
University  Institute  of  Labor  and  Manage- 
ment and  the  workers  education  bureau 
serve  on  the  committee. 

While  this  Institute  is  the  major  event 
for  us,  the  State  federation  of  labor  cooper- 
ates with  the  Rutgers  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Management — an  integral  part  of  Rutgers 
University,  the  SUte  univovity — in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  on  various  symposia. 
1-day  institutes,  and  other  types  of  discus- 
sions throughout  the  State. 

We  work  in  a  cordial  and  cooperative  man- 
ner with  the  director  of  the  Rutgers  Insti- 
tute, Prof.  Irvine  L.  H.  Kerrlson— who  is.  by 
ti»e  way,  active  in  the  American  Pederatlon 
of  Teachers — and  his  able  research  staff. 
Right  now  this  staff  is  performing  the  bulk 
of  the  task  of  gathering  historical  data  atwut 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  in  New  Jersey  preparatory  to 
our  publication  of  a  history  next  fall  in 
connection  with  our  diamond  jubilee. 

We  also  have  our  own  education  commit- 
tee, preeently  headed  by  Joeeph  DlLonardo, 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  which  seeks  to  coordinate 
educational  endeavor  among  our  ■<Blist<>d 
bodice,  arranges  for  repreeentotton  at  educa- 
tional conferences  and  serves  as  a  clearing- 
house for  labor's  educational  activities  In 
New  Jersey. 

Naturally,  an  this  Is  volutitarr  activity 
and  as  such  marks  a  start  wtilch  we  hope 
will  bave  a  wider  effectiveness  as  time  goes 
on. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  general.  New  Jersey  women  are  playing 
an  Increasingly  Important  role  in  the  affairs 
of  our  federation,  and  we  certainly  welcome 
tiielr  interest  and  endeavor.  An  increasing 
number  of  members  of  the  fair  sex  come  to 
our  conventions  as  delegates.  Our  consti- 
tution now  specifically  provides  that  the 
third  vice  president  ol  the  federation  must 
be  a  woman.  This  office  is  now  held  by  Sister 
Sadie  Relsch,  a  highly  esteemed  official  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union,  who  has  contributed  much  to  its 
growth  and  recognition  in  the  Newark  area. 
Similarly,  one  of  our  district  vice  presidents. 
Sister  Olga  Moranski,  of  Perth  Amboy,  is 
an  official  of  the  United  Garment  Workers 
and.  like  Sister  Relsch,  is  conscientious  and 
devoted  in  the  performance  of  her  State 
federation  duties. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  have  tried  to  portray 
through  the  written  word  some  measure  of 
New  Jersey  Federation  activity  at  the  present 
time. 

Naturally,  many  Important  developments 
have  transpired  during  our  existence  of 
nearly  T5  years.  A  State  body  such  as  ours, 
carrying  on  tiirough  a  period  which  runs  par- 
allel to  the  rise  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment ia  tbe  United  States,  surely  can  have 
much  to  review  and  recall. 

In  taking  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  our  State  Pederatlon  of 
Labor  in  continuous  existence  for  three- 
quarterk  of  a  century,  we  also  cite  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  of  the  American  Pederatlon 
of  Labor  were  never  strangers  to  us  nor  we 
to  them.  The  relations  have  alwajrs  been 
cordial,  cooperative,  and  mutually  satlsfac- 
tory.  1  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
State  Pederation's  delegate  to  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  American  Pederatlon  of 
Labor  during  my  service  as  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  body,  and  that  extends  now  over 
more  than  a  score  of  years. 

The  A.  P.  of  L.*s  beloved  founder,  Samuel 
Oompecs,  and  the  late  lamented  President 
William  Green  spent  many  happy  hours  in 
New  Jersey  during  their  respective  lifetimes. 


Another  pioneer  of  labor  who  honored  our 
State  by  spending  the  declining  years  of  his 
life  in  New  Jersey  was  Peter  J.  McGuire. 
Only  last  sxunmer,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  of  his  birth,  the  international 
which  be  helped  found — the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners — erected  a 
permanent  memorial  to  him  at  the  cemetery 
in  south  Jersey  where  his  remains  rest.  The 
memorial  was  fittingly  dedicated  by  the  lead- 
ers of  our  great  movement.  New  Jersey  will 
always  be  the  final  home  of  Peter  McOulre, 
the  beloved  trade  unionist  who  was  the 
father  of  Labor  Day. 

Recently  one  of  New  Jersey's  own  sons. 
William  P.  Schnltzler,  was  selected  for  the 
important  post  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  sprang 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  in  our  State 
to  become  the  president  of  his  own  interna- 
tional, the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Work- 
ers, and  then  to  advance  to  the  position  held 
with  such  great  distinction  and  ability  in 
recent  years  by  George  Meany,  now  the  pres- 
ident of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  We  certainly  take 
pride  in  Bill  Schnltzler's  deserved  elevation. 
We  wish  him  good  health,  and  we  know  that 
he  will  prove  a  credit  to  himself  and  tbe 
American  Pederatlon  of  Latwr. 

I  cannot  lUt  all  the  men  from  New  Jersey 
who  have  become  leaders  in  their  respective 
international  unions  or  who  have  ftfiimetl 
other  important  positions  on  the  labor  scene. 
Tbe  list  is  a  very  long  one.  We  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  caliber  of  so  many  of  tbe 
trade  unionists  produced  in  our  State  over 
tbe  years. 

Tbe  New  Jersey  federation  approaches  its 
diamond  jubilee  with  a  btunble  awareness  of 
Its  honorable  history  and  with  a  senae  of 
responsibility  that  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge  that  it  is  continually  gaining  strengtb 
In  our  State. 

Industry  in  New  Jersey  Is  moving  forward. 
We  are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  industrial 
region.  As  citisens  and  as  workers,  we  real- 
ize  how  vital  the  success  of  the  naticmal- 
defense  program  Is  to  our  national  security 
and  to  the  perpetuation  at  our  democracy. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Pederatlon  of  Lalxv. 
I  am  happy  to  state,  is  comprised  of  devoted 
citizens — good  Americans  who  cherish  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  who  reject  and 
will  always  resist  the  totalitarianism  repre- 
sented by  communism,  fascism,  and  any 
other  isms  that  would  undermine  our  ex- 
istence as  freemen. 

A  State  federation  of  labor  such  as  ours, 
which  can  show  356  new  affiliates  within 
little  more  than  3  years,  certainly  can  say 
that  It  has  the  good  will  of  its  constituents 
and  can  face  the  future  with  confidence. 

It  is  confidence  in  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
gram  will  win  more  adherents  and  that  we 
shall  come  to  our  1953  convention  with  a 
report  that  wiU  insure  a  stlU  more  sizable 
increase.  It  is  confidence  in  the  fact  that 
our  leadership  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
one  based  upon  a  straightforward  approach 
and  a  desire  to  protect  and  advance  the 
Interests  of  those  whom  we  represent. 

If  the  rank  and  file  in  New  Jersey  con- 
tinue to  work  with  us,  join  with  us,  and 
stand  with  us,  as  we  confidently  hope  they 
will  do,  the  federation's  future  will  indeed 
be  bright. 


Economy  Act  of  1953 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1953 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 

herewith  introduce  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  the  Economy  Act  of  1853. 


AlO^ 
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'^llembers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
interested  in  economy  in  government. 
The  new  administration  has  found  the 
paring  of  the  budget  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Trimian  to  be  difficult  indeed.  The 
House  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  has 
reported  favorably  on  House  bill  1  call- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  taxes,  but  the 
majority,  despite  their  campaign  prom- 
ises, now  find  that  taxes  cannot  be  re- 
duced unless  the  budget  can  be  reduced. 

Despite  this  great  desire  for  economy, 
however,  I  will  warrant  that  the  budget 
which  finally  comes  to  the  House  for 
consideration,  and  the  various  appropri- 
ation bills  which  are  passed,  will  still 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  economy. 

Pork-barrel  legislation  and  logrolling 
are  not  new  terms.  This  bill,  among 
other  things,  would  give  the  President 
the  power  to  exercise  his  constitutional 
right  of  veto  over  imeconomlcal  or  waste- 
ful items^  an  appropriation  bill  with- 
out requiring  him  to  veto  the  entire  bill. 

One  of  the  most  wasteful  practices  in 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  insertion 
In  appropriation  bills  of  individual  items 
that  cannot  always  be  justified  as  legiti- 
mately serving  the  public  interest. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  done  by  legis- 
lative riders,  sometimes  it  has  been  done 
through  the  most  objectionable  forms  of 
logrolling.  No  matter  how  it  is  done,  it 
squanders  priceless  resources  and  gives 
people  the  Justifiable  impression  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  more  inter- 
ested in  dipping  their  hands  into  the 
pork  barrel  for  local  projects  than  they 
are  in  serving  the  national  interest. 

Bfany  of  these  unnecessary  aiH^ropria- 
tlons  are  approved  because  the  President 
Is  unable  to  veto  any  indivldiial  item. 
He  Is  faced  with  the  choice  of  either  ap- 
proving each  individual  item  or  vetoing 
the  entire  measiu^.  A  veto  of  an  entire 
appropriation  bUl  could  well  delay  essen- 
tial Government  operations.  Therefore, 
he  often  finds  that  his  hands  are  tied. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  revered  and 
beloved  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Vandenberg.  proposed  In  almost  similar 
language  to  that  of  this  bill  that  item 
veto  powers  be  given  the  President.  He 
at  first  thought  this  could  be  done 
only  through  constitutional  amendment. 
Later  he  recognized  that  this  could  be 
acc(xnplished  by  the  insertion  of  appro- 
priate language  in  each  appropriation 
bill.  The  legislation  which  Is  herewith 
suggested  requires  that  every  appropria- 
tion bill  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Ho^use  and  in  the  Senate  contain  such 
necessary  language. 

In  the  recent  national  campaign,  the 
great  RepubUcan  Party  pledged  itself  to 
economy,  and  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  continuously  ask  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  co- 
operate with  the  new  President. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  Republi- 
can Party  a  real  opportunity  to  show 
whether  they  are  seriously  interested  in 
economy  and  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  even  greater  power  with 
respect  to  appropriations  than  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  had  before. 

In  addition  to  enabling  the  President 
to  veto  individual  items,  this  bill  would 
further  require,  first,  the  preparation  of 
a  consolidated  cash  budget;  second,  the 
separation,  in  the  President's  annual 
budget  message,  of  capital  expenditures 


from  operating  expenditures:  Uiird.  the 
preparation  of  a  legislative  schedule  on 
appropriation  measures  in  order  that 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  may  al- 
ways be  informed  of  the  course  of  ap- 
propriation measures;  and  fourth,  the 
taking  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  ap- 
propriation bills. 

With  all  of  these  provisions,  pai-ticu- 
larly  that  of  estimating  budget  needs  on 
a  long-range  basis,  the  Congress  would 
know  when  it  appropriates  funds  for  use 
in  one  fiscal  year  just  what  long-range 
projects  it  is  beginning  which  will  re- 
quire future  and  continuing  appropria- 
tions. 

All  of  these  features  add  up  to  using 
modern  business  and  accounting  pro- 
cediures  in  the  handling  of  our  tremen- 
dous Federal  budget.  The  Federal 
budget  today  has  a  direct  and  continu- 
ing impact  on  every  phase  of  our  econ- 
omy and  in  fact  upon  the  economy  of  the 
free  nations  abroad.  It  is  time  we  re- 
modeled our  budgetary  practices  and  our 
legislative  procedures  so  that  they  be- 
come a  usable  tool  for  sound  and  under- 
standable management. 


Free  Pestafc  to  Members  ef  tbe  AtmcJ 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  jxaszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
H.  R.  3550  calls  for  free  postage  for 
first-class  mail  sent  by  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States — 
including  the  Coast  Guard— to  any  part 
of  this  country.  I  introduced  this  bill 
into  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  I 
am  reintroducing  it  in  this  session  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  their  country  to- 
day are  entitled  to  that  small  privilege. 
And  I  call  to  witness,  on  behalf  of  this 
bill,  every  veteran  of  World  War  n. 
They  eixjoyed  this  privilege  which  has 
since  been  limited.  And  they  can  testify 
that  there  is  no  more  important  factor 
in  building  morale  than  in  maintaining 
the  ties  of  communication  with  home 
and  loved  ones. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Congress  has 
maintained  this  franking  privilege  for 
the  men  serving  in  designated  combat 
areas.  All  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  men 
in  Korea  are  especially  deserving  of  this 
small  gesture  of  a  grateful  Government 
on  their  behalf.  But  can  we  believe  that 
it  is  not  likewise  important  for  the  young 
recruit  who  has  left  home  for  the  first 
time — or  for  the  man  or  woman  in  oc- 
cupation zones  overseas?  We  do  not  al- 
ways realize.  I  tWnk.  that  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  this  cold  war  are  making 
a  very  special  kind  of  sacrifice  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us.  They.  too.  have  been  called 
upon  to  leave  school,  or  a  job.  or  a  family 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Now.  I  have  been  told  that  one  major 
objection  against  this  bill  is  that  it  will 
cost  some  money.  According  to  the  stat- 


isticians if  we  assume  that  there  are 
3.5  million  men  and  women  on  active 
duty  who  write  one  letter  a  week,  the 
Government  will  lose  $5.9  minion  an- 
nually. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  trim  our  expenditures  in  the 
amoimt  of  3  cents  a  week  at  the  expense 
of  the  men  and  women  in  uniform? 

What  statistician  can  estimate  the 
value  of  a  letter  home?  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
weighed  in  terms  of  dollars  or  cents. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  a  morale 
factor  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated. 
Let  us  accord  to  the  men  and  women  now 
serving  their  country  the  same  privilege 
in  this  regard  which  was  extended  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Let  us  extend  the 
free  franking  privilege  to  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


Kentucky  Calls  for  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DEUMATV  raoiC  AUISXA 

IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  19i3 

Mr.   BARTLETT.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 

Alaska  statehood  cause  has  received  logi- 
cal and  powerful  support  from  one  of 
America's  most  famous  newspapers,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  In  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  that  paper  on 
February  23.  1953,  a  compelling  case  Js 
made  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  at  the 
same  time  that  Hawaii  is  granted  state- 
hood. I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  that 
editorial: 

Jr  49  BtkMa.  Wht  Wot  60? 

A  writer  to  our  letter  column  today  asks 
a  pointed  question:  "IT  HawaU,  why  not 
Alaska?" 

President  Elsenhower  declared  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  "statehood  should 
be  granted  promptly  to  Hawaii."  Senator 
Tatt  followed  up  with  Hawaiian  statehood 
as  one  of  the  measures  the  present  Congress 
should  be  sure  to  pass.  Neither  said  a  word 
about  Alaska.  It's  as  though  the  polar  ice 
cap  had  suddenly  moved  down  and  covered 
our  northerly  Territory  in  eternal  Arctic 
silence. 

Both  Terrttories  have  petitioned  Congreai 
long  and  urgently  for  statehood.  Bills  to 
admit  both  to  the  Dnlon  have  passed  the 
House  with  heavy  support  from  both  parties, 
but  have  gotten  snarled  up  In  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  both  Ter- 
ritories have  strategic  Importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  could  best  be 
built  up  for  continental  defense  by  state- 
hood. Of  the  two,  Alaska  is  plainly  more 
Important  to  our  defense  strategy.  Air  Force 
General  "Hap"  Arnold  summed  it  up  by  say- 
ing: "Upon  Alaska  our  future  may  well  rest." 

In  prehistoric  times  there  is  evidence  that 
Alaska  was  the  crossing  point  for  tribes  mov- 
ing from  Asia  to  America.  The  modem  im- 
plications are  painfully  obvious.  The  Times, 
of  London,  has  noted  that  "an  American 
citizen  standing  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  Alaskan  mainland,  can  on  a  clear  day 
look  across  to  the  coast  of  Siberia.  54  milee 
across  the  Bering  Strait,  and,  even  more 
stimulating,  a  Soviet  sentry  can  look  back 
and  watch  America." 

The  silence  o;  the  Republican  leaders  on 
Alaska  leaves  one  plain  conclusion:  They 
want  traditionally  Republican  HawaU  in  the 
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Union,  but  not  trmdltlonally  Demoeratle 
Alaska.  If  that  Is  the  true  reaeon  for  dis- 
criminating between  the  two  Territories,  it 
!■  a  disgracefully  bcul  one.  If  it  Is  not  the 
reason.  President  Elsenhower  and  Senator 
Tatt  should  tell  the  American  public  what 
the  true  reason  Is.  It  Is  not  juat  the  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Alaska  who  wiint  to  Icnow. 


Pleaty  of  Proof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  OOLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  19Si 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted 
me,  I  wish  to  insert  in  Uie  Ricoto  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post  of  February  27.  1953: 
Plcktt  or  Paoor 

In  his  Wednesday  press  cc>nference.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said  he  does  not  believe 
Alaska  has  proved  lU  case  for  statehood,  but 
he  does  believe  Hawaii  is  ready  for  state- 
hood. Which  brings  up  the  question  of 
why,  if  one  Territory  is  ready,  the  other  is 
not.  Actually  both  are  qualiiied.  both  should 
t>e  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska  when  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting them  comes  up  is  their  difference 
in  population.  Hawaii  has  half  a  mlUion 
people  and  Alaska  only  128,000.  But  Wyom- 
icc  had  only  62.565  inhabitants  when  it 
"proved  lU  case  for  statelKX)d";  Oregon  had 
only  52.465.  and  Nevada  a  mere  7.000.  So 
population  cannot  be  regardf^  as  a  criterion 
in  Judging  a  Territory's  appUi  atlon  and  proof 
of  eligibility. 

States  grow  and  prosper,  after  they  be- 
come States  and  can  run  their  own  affairs, 
in  accordance  with  their  resources.  As  long 
as  these  are  owned  and  administered  by  non- 
residents and  far-away  Washington  bureau- 
crats, a  Territory  is  held  tMCJi  from  develop- 
ment. Alaska,  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  has 
more  gold  than  California,  more  coal  than 
Pennsylvania,  more  fisheries  than  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  rich  in  iron  ore.  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
antimony,  mercury,  and  chiomlte,  and  has 
great  hjrdroelectric-power  pctantlalltles. 

How  absentee  governing  cf  Alaska  works 
to  Its  detnmeirt  Is  clearly  shjwn  in  the  case 
of  lu  •lOO-minion-a-year  fishing  industry. 
The  States  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  Canadian  province  of 
BrttUh  Ooluml>la  protect  their  fishing  by 
ouUawlng  fish  traps.  But  in  Alaska,  the 
fine&t  fishing  resource  under  United  States 
sovereignty,  the  Federal  Government  actu- 
ally licenses  fish  traps,  although  Alaskans 
have  themselves  voted  six  to  one  that  the  fish 
traps  be  abolished.  Congress  wouldn't  listen 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Territory.  Puttiermore, 
of  396  fish  traps  Ucensed.  only  38  are  owned 
by  Alaskan  residents,  the  rest  by  absentees, 
and  an  undue  proportion  (raore  than  half) 
by  6  nonresident  corporatkns  with  no  in- 
terest In  development  of  the  country. 

Could  It  be  that  pressure  from  these  cor- 
porations for  their  own  selfish  InteresU  is  a 
strong  factor  in  the  pc«tponement  of 
Alaska's  statahood?  It  very  well  could  be. 
If  the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  going 
to  live  down  early  Democratic  "big  deal- 
charges  it  should  recognize  that  the  Terri- 
tory does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  such 
exploitation. 

The  people  who  live  in  Alaska  have  all 
proven  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  the  33,000  Aleuts,  Indians,  and  Eskimos 
are  citizens,  not  wards  on  reservations.   They 


are  eligible  to  aft  in  the  IVrtltarlal  legle- 
lature.  and  some  do.  Alaska,  much  as  it 
needs  all  its  manpower,  eontributes  lU  young 
manhood  to  the  draft,  and  Aleut  tribesmen 
fought  with  the  OI's  who  defended  the 
Aleutian  islands  against  the  Japs  during 
World  War  U.  At  that  time  the  Alaskan 
Territorial  guard  patrolled  the  shares  against 
invaders.  It  was  made  up  wholly  of  Bski- 
UHM.  Dont  such  demonstrations  as  these 
lend  strong  proof  to  Alaska's  case? 

These  are  not  primiUve  people  living  in  a 
primitive  wilderness.  The  city  of  Anchor- 
age, bigger  than  Boulder  and  almost  as  big 
as  Colorado  Springs,  Is  as  modern  as  either 
of  them,  with  luxury  apartment  houses, 
super  marketa,  and  streamlined  buses.  In 
1M4  Alaskans  were  paying  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  holds  them  back,  higher 
income  tax  returns  per  capita  tlian  were  the 
people  of  any  of  the  11  Western  States. 

Just  1  year  ago.  a  biU  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Senate  to  give  Aiaslu  ita  state- 
hood was  defeated  by  a  single  vote.  Forty- 
four  Senators  felt,  as  the  President  does 
today,  that  Alaska  had  not  proven  ita  case. 
But  43  Senators  were  convinced.  In  1  year 
the  case  has  been  strengthened  by  develop- 
ment of  world  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
Pacific  area.  Furthermore  United  States 
declarations  against  colonialism  in  the  fortim 
of  the  United  Nations  sound  hollow  as  long 
as  Alaska  is  barred  from  incorporation  into 
the  United  States. 

What  proof  does  the  President  want  for 
Alaska's  case? 


Widi  Freedoa  of  Press  Gnnes  Special 
RespoMibiihy  oa  Part  ef  Owaers  of 
Newspapers — Barry  Binfham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  195 J 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  the  following  address 
of  Barry  Bingham,  president  of  the 
Louisville  Times  and  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal. Louisville,  Ky..  at  the  Elijah  Love- 
joy  ceremony  held  in  Alton,  m.,  on  No- 
vember 9.  1952: 

We  are  here  today  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  Elijah  Lovejoy.  We  know  him  as  the  first 
man  who  died  a  martyr  to  the  principle  of  a 
free  press  in  America. 

We  shall  do  him  little  honor,  howeva*.  if 
we  merely  repent  the  facta  of  his  history. 
What  he  would  want  us  to  do  today.  I  believe, 
is  to  examine  his  motives  and  try  to  apply 
them  to  our  own  lives.  What  was  Lovejoy's 
conception  of  freedom  of  the  press?  Why 
was  he  wUllng  to  die  for  such  a  principle? 

It  is  clear  that  Lovejoy  did  not  regard  this 
freedom  as  merely  the  personal  possession  of 
the  man  who  owns  a  printing  press.  That 
is  a  mistake  too  frequently  made  today.  The 
American  Bill  of  Righta  does  not  guarantee  a 
special  privilege  to  the  few  hundred  of  us 
Americans  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  own  a 
newspaper.  A  free  press  is  a  guaranty  grant- 
ed to  all  the  millions  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  It  is  a  near-divine  right,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  masses  of  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

If  pirees  freedom  Is  a  right  given  to  all 
Americans.  It  Is  something  more  to  the  man 
who  owns  a  newspaper.  To  him  it  is  a 
solemn  obligation.  He  enjoys  a  special  pow- 
er.   With  it  comes  a  special  responsibility. 


There  are  two  sides  to  the  medal  that  fata 
places  in  the  hands  of  a  newspaper  owner. 
One  aide  is  the  obligation  to  present  the 
events  of  the  day  in  his  news  columns  with- 
out staining  them  with  the  color  of  his  own 
opinions.  The  other  is  the  obligation  to  ex- 
press his  own  views  on  his  editorial  page 
with  all  the  clarity  and  vigor  he  can  com- 
mand. 

We  all  vow  allegiance  to  the  principle  of 
press  freedom.  There  are  many  of  us  in  the 
newspaper  business,  however,  who  fail  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  major  obligations  It 
entails. 

Some  of  us  who  own  newspapers  fail  by 
not  expressing  our  opinions  editorially,  for 
fear  of  offending  some  segment  of  our  read- 
era.  That  is  a  failure  caused  by  lack  of 
courage.  Some  others  of  us  fail  by  not  keep- 
ing otir  news  columns  free  of  bias.  That  is 
a  failure  caused  by  lack  of  conscience.  The 
spirit  of  Elijah  Lovejoy  would  condemn  fail- 
ure in  either  of  those  duties. 

Lovejoy  accepted  both  of  the  obligations 
of  a  free  press  with  the  deepest  seriousness. 
He  was  convinced  that  slavery  was  an  evU 
practice.  He  could  not  content  himself  witlx 
speaking  against  it,  as  any  other  citizen 
might  have  done.  Since  he  controlled  a 
newspaper,  he  felt  an  obligation  to  write 
against  slavery  with  all  the  power  of  his  pen. 
and  to  publish  his  words  for  everybody  to 
read.  He  could  have  kept  quiet  and  printed 
ths  news.  Nobody  in  the  conununlty  would 
have  condemned  him.  He  would  not  have 
died  at  the  hands  of  a  furious  mob.  But  he 
would  not  have  lived  true  to  his  conviction 
of  what  freedom  of  the  press  demanded  of 
him.  "I  can  die  at  my  post,"  he  said,  "but 
I  cannot  desert  it." 

Few  people  are  requlrwl  to  die  for  their 
faith  in  press  freedom;  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  owners  of  newspapers  to  live  for  that 
belief  in  all  Ite  moral  responsibility. 

The  expression  of  vigorous  opinion  on  an 
editorial  page  does  bring  angry  reactions 
from  many  readers,  yet  I  am  stire  readers 
have  more  respect  for  a  paper  that  says  what 
it  thinks  than  for  a  paper  that  merely 
panders  to  public  opinion.  The  editorial 
page  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  pacifier  for 
babies  or  a  dose  of  soothing  syrup.  It  has  an 
obligation  to  lead.  Readers  can  follow  or 
not  as  they  choose. 

Completely  unbiased  treatment  of  news  is 
difficult  to  achieve.  Every  piece  of  news  is 
handled  by  one  or  more  human  beings,  each 
with  his  own  personal  opinions.  The  aver- 
age daily  newspaper  carries  some  5,000  state- 
ments of  fact,  any  one  of  which  can  be  dis- 
torted either  by  hunaan  error  or  by  hnm^n 
prejudice. 

In  defense  of  my  own  calling,  I  must  note 
how  hard  it  is  to  make  readers  believe  in 
the  impartiality  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  an  editor  to  take  two  exactly  equal 
stories,  one  dealing  with  a  Republican  candi- 
date and  the  other  with  a  Democratic  candi- 
date, and  place  them  In  exactly  equal  posi- 
tions on  the  same  page  of  a  newspap>er. 
Violent  Republicans  will  swear  that  their 
candidate's  story  was  shorter  and  less  promi- 
nent, while  violent  Democrats  will  insist  that 
their  man  got  inferior  treatment.  Political 
partisanship  brings  on  a  kind  of  blindness. 

Newspapers  must  always  welcome  criticism, 
however,  for  it  sharpens  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Many  Americans  have  ques- 
tioned the  fairness  of  the  American  press 
in  Its  handling  of  the  news  during  this  cam- 
paign year.  We  cannot  dismiss  those  public 
doubte  as  ignorant  or  misguided. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  American  press 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  its  own  per- 
formance during  the  political  campaign,  to 
determine  whether  Stevenson  newspapers 
slanted  their  news  coverage  toward  Steven- 
son and  Eisenhower  newspapers  toward 
Elsenhower.  We  have  all  heard  those  chnrges. 
If  the  press  failed  in  that  way,  it  would  be 
far  better  for  us  to  expose  the  failure  our- 
selves, and  try  to  avoid  it  for  the  future, 
than  tof  the  public  to  expose  it  and  l**vm 
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the  press  to  s  taufTy  defense  of  Its  virtue. 
Newspaper  people  are  trained  observers.  It 
should  not  be  Impossible  to  get  a  group  of 
Journalists  or  Joiumallsm  professors  to  make 
such  a  study  without  fear  or  favor. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  a  one -party  press  In  the 
United  States  fen-  the  reason  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  editorial  pagijs  endorsed  one  can- 
didate for  President.  What  else  can  the 
owners  of  papers  do  but  speak  their  politi- 
cal convictions?  They  are  living  up  to  one 
side  of  their  special  obligation  In  doing  so. 
But  what  of  the  other  side?  There,  I  be- 
lieve, lies  the  only  real  danger:  it  Is  that  the 
opinions  of  more  and  more  newspaper  owners 
may  seep  over  from  their  editorial  pages  into 
their  news  columns. 

We  muBt  remember  that  the  mob  can  de- 
stroy the  press  of  an  Elijah  Lovejoy,  and  can 
even  take  his  life,  but  It  cannot  destroy  the 
principle  of  a  free  press.  The  only  way  that 
freedom  could  be  destroyed  in  this  coimtry 
Is  by  the  press  itself. 

If  those  of  us  who  hold  the  responsibility 
for  the  newspapers  of  America  should  fall  in 
oiir  mission,  if  we  should  make  our  readers 
turn  away  from  us  In  disgust  and  disillusion- 
ment, we  would  lose  our  press  freedom  one 
day.  We  would  deserve  to  lose  It.  And  it 
would  not  be  Just  our  loss.  It  would  be  a 
great  and  tragic  loss  to  the  whole  American 
people.  It  woiild  be  k  loss  which  democracy 
cciild  hardly  siirvlve. 


Lord    of    tlie    Manor— It's    an    Attitnde 
Which  Will  Cause  Troable  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   XLLINOIS 

n?   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herewith  an  article  by  F^lix 
Morley  entitled  "Lord  of  the  Manor," 
which  appeared  in  the  February  16,  1953. 
Issue  of  Barron's.    The  article  follows:' 

LOSO  OF  THZ  MaNOB — Ix'S  AN  ATTTTUVX  WHICH 

Wnx  Cause  TkouBLx  in  Euaors 
(By  Felix  Morley) 
In  foreign  as  well  a^  domestic  policy  the 
first  month  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion has  brought  a  decisiveness  the  more 
welcome  by  contrast  with  the  feebly  op- 
portunistic leadership  now  happily  replaced. 
But  while  there  is  little  or  no  criticism  of 
the  firmness  at  home,  the  first  response  to 
the  positive  foreign  policy  of  Secretary  Dul- 
les Is  mixed.  There  Is  obvious  European  Ir- 
ritation. There  are  doubtful  murmurs  in 
Congress  too. 

One  Republloa&  Senator,  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  difference  In  the  reactions,  has 
come  up  with  a  thought-provoking  answer. 
In  dealing  with  domestic  Issues,  he  says,  the 
new  administration  Is  acting  on  principle, 
in  admirable  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. Powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  ovu-  organic  law  are  being 
restored  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people.  The 
course  is  set  away  from  Government  by  de- 
cree, towards  Government  under  law. 

In  foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
member  of  the  President's  party — who  is  for 
that  reason  nameless — sees  a  tendency  not 
away  from  but  toward  coercion.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  reporting  to  congressional  com- 
mittees on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe,  admits 
that  he  is  putting  moral  pressure  on  our 
allies.  The  question  raised  is  whether  this 
pressure  Is  moral — or  ImmoraL 


On  April  4,  1049,  the  United  States,  tn 
concert  with  Canada  and  10  European  na- 
tions, signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  since  adhered.  This 
treaty,  from  which  NATO  has  developed,  la 
based  upon  the  unquaUfled  sovereignty  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

Thus,  article  XI  emphasizes  that  the  treaty 
provisions  shall  be  "carried  out  by  the  parties 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  consti- 
tutional provisions."  And  article  V,  after 
defining  an  attack  on  one  as  an  attack  on 
all,  concludes  that  each  ally  shall  in  that 
event  take  "such  action  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary." 

The  alliance  that  binds  \u  with  Canada 
and  Western  Europe,  in  other  words,  is  one 
in  which  every  member  has  identical  rights, 
and  reserves  freedom  of  Judgment.  Any  ally 
may  properly  seek  to  persuade  the  others, 
but  none  is  entitled  to  dictate  to  its  peers. 
Americans  should  be  the  first  to  realize  that 
the  strength  of  one  partner  gives  him  no 
legal  and  still  less  moral  superiority.  In  our 
own  Federal  Union,  far  more  binding  than 
any  alliance  of  sovereign  powers,  none  would 
assert  that  the  mere  wealth  and  size  of  Texas 
entitles  a  Senator  from  that  Stote  to  tell  the 
Senators  from  Delaware  how  to  vote. 

NATO  Is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by 
many  in  Congress,  not  because  it  is  an  alli- 
ance but  because  the  alliance  excludes  West- 
em  Germany.  In  order  to  obtain  the  support 
of  German  troops,  and  German  industrial 
Btrerfgth,  the  State  Department,  under  con- 
stant Pentagon  prompting,  has  vainly  sought 
to  bring  Western  Germany  into  NATO. 
France  has  balked  at  this  development  and 
there  are  also  British  demurrers.  So,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  compromise  plan  of 
a  Ewopean  defense  community  received 
our  blessing.  Western  Germany  would  be  a 
member  of  that,  but  not  of  NATO.  And  to 
obtain  German  acceptance  of  this  half-loaf 
suggestion,  the  restoration  of  German  sov- 
ereignty was  tied  to  ratification  of  EDC  by 
Bonn. 

A  treaty  to  bring  EDC  into  being  was 
signed  in  Paris  last  May.  But.  as  Secretary 
Dulles  somewhat  bitterly  observes,  "thus  far 
the  treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by  any  of 
the  signatories."  Mr.  Dulles  does  not.  how- 
ever, objectively  explain  why  European  in- 
terest In  EDC  is  so  lukewarm.  Some  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  allies  regard  the  development 
as  a  superfluous  supplement  to  NATO. 
American  opinion,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
steadily  being  directed  to  the  viewpoint  that 
NATO  is  wholly  Inadequate  unless  supple- 
mented by  EDC. 

There  is  here  the  makings  of  serious  mis- 
understanding. And  misunderstanding  la 
rapidly  developing  into  acrimony  because  of 
the  pressure  applied  to  make  the  American 
viewpoint  dominant.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
scarcely  veiled  threat  to  curtail  American 
aid  unless  Western  Europe  soon  develops  a 
unified  continental  force.  Nobody  in  Eu- 
rope missed  the  point  behind  the  Joint  hedge- 
hopping  round  of  capitals  by  Mr.  Dulles  and 
Mr.  Stassen.  As  Mutual  Security  Director. 
Mr.  Stassen  is  in  the  position  of  the  royal 
almoner,  dispensing  what  is  granted  by  ma- 
jesty. In  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  in  aid  to  Europe,  often 
of  dubious  quality,  have  been  fabulous.  Now 
that  the  demand  for  a  balanced  budget  is  in- 
sistent, drastic  economies  in  foreign  aid  are 
certain.  Precisely  because  there  must  be 
curtailment,  it  Is  doubly  unfortunate  to  tell 
our  NATO  allies  that  they  must  do  as  we 
say  or  have  their  subventions  cut  off.  The 
time  to  exert  this  pressure  was  when  we 
started,  not  as  we  reduce,  the  foreign  spend- 
ing program. 

In  Congress,  it  is  recalled  that  "he  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune."  But  to  apply 
that  proverb  is  to  suggest  that  the  relatlon- 
lahlps  of  our  NATO  allies  to  us  are  those  of 
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wandering  minstrels  to  the  lord  of  the  man- 
or. And  that  is  neither  legally,  socially,  nor 
morally  the  case.  Because  we  have  not 
achieved  EDC.  is  no  reason  for  undermining 
NATO,  which  is  precisely  what  the  positive 
foreign  policy  bids  fair  to  do.  As  the  London 
Economist  bluntly  puts  it:  "Nothing  wUl 
break  the  alliance  more  swiftly  than  an  as- 
sumption of  moral  sui>eriority  by  any  of  its 
members." 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  cooperative 
base  of  NATO  is  crumbling.  Our  talk  of  a 
blockade  of  Red  China,  is  met  by  outright 
British  opposition.  Our  assertion  that  Yalta 
is  not  binding  is  vitiated  by  a  Foreign  Office 
declaration  that  Great  Britain  wUl  abide  by 
this  agreement.  And  the  Kremlin  shrewdly 
capitalises  on  this  open  dissension  by  turn- 
ing the  heat  on  American-sponsored  Israel. 
It  la  an  obvious  play  to  the  far-flung  Arab 
world,  designed  to  offset  the  constructive 
British  handling  of  Egyptian  susceptibilities 

Of  coiu-se,  the  task  of  Secretary  Dulles  Is 
one  of  almost  superhuman  difficulty.  He 
must  redress  the  balance  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, so  that  it  does  not  overemphasize  Europ* 
at  the  expense  erf  Afla  and  so  that  It  pays 
more  adequate  attention  to  the  third  great 
danger  zone  in  the  Middle  and  Near  East.  ' 
He  must  do  all  this  while  coping  with  the  in- 
herited, fustratlng  problem  of  the  Korean 
war. 

But  more  Important  than  all  the  diplo- 
matic effort  is  to  give  o\ir  fcx-eign  policy  as  • 
whole  the  underpinning  of  principle  without 
which  no  superstructure  can  be  firm.  The 
new  Secretary  of  State  must  gear  policy  to 
something  more  promising  than  the  oppor- 
tunism that  has  proved  so  disastrous  In  re- 
cent years.  The  retiurn  to  constitutional 
government  In  domestic  policy  will  not  suf- 
fice unless  principle  is  also  reestablished  In 
all  our  dealings  with  other  sovereignties. 

Attempted  dictation  to  our  NATO  alllea 
Is  not  a  move  in  the  direction  of  restoration 
of  moral  principle.  The  arbitrary  line 
arouses  resentment  rather  than  cooperation. 
And.  therefore,  what  is  called  positive  may 
become  negative  in  effect. 


Comment  on  an  Editorial  m  the  II 
Profresso  Italo-Amcricano 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in  con- 
nection with  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  II  Progresso  Italo-Americano  and 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Roosevelt],  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  Mr. 
Fortune  Pope,  who  invited  my  comment 
on  the  same  editorial.  My  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

Mr.   PORTXJNK  POP«. 

Publisher,  II  Progrtiso  Italo-Americano, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

DiAR  Ml.  Pope:  I  have  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  and  the  editorial  enclosed  which  was 
recently  published  in  yoiu-  paper,  inviting 
me  to  express  my  reaction  to  that  writing, 

I  believe  that  in  discussing  immigration 
problems,  n  Progresso  Italo-Americano  la 
very  ably  representing  the  Interests  c«  Italy 
and  the  Italian  people. 
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flhould  yoa  1m  interested  In  an  excellent 
ynwntation  of  the  American  point  of  view 
In  this  respect.  I  would  lllte  to  direct  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  dfted  February  21. 
1953,  now  on  the  newsstands. 
Slnoerely, 

nuMCB  B.  Waltb. 
Member  o/  Congrea*. 


Opposition  to  Hawai  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  Nrw  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  195 J 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  recent  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  reporting 
In  favor  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  statement,  released  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  In  opposition  to  immediate 
statehood  and  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  17: 

Mr.  CoxiMKT  declared  that  the  renewed 
campaign  for  Immediate  admission  of  Ha- 
waU  and  Alaaka  to  sUtehood  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  representative  government  in 
the  United  States.  He  caUeo  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  17.  or 
some  substantially  similar  amendn^nt.  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken  on  statehood.  This 
amendment,  originally  Introduced  in  1M9. 
would  give  wider  flexlbUlty  to  the  Congress 
In  Imposing  conditions  upoa  the  admission 
of  new  States.  It  would  authorize  Congress 
to  admit  a  new  State  without  two  Senators 
as  the  Constitution  now  provides. 

Admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaaka.  without 
such  a  limitation  as  is  proposed,  would  un- 
dermine confidence  in  the  tystem  of  repre- 
sentative government  as  we  now  know  It. 
Such  admission  would  further  distort  repre- 
BcnUtlon  In  the  Senate  to  the  grave  detH- 
ment  of  the  larger  States  and  give  a  wholly 
disproportionate  voice  In  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  small  populations  In  outlying 
areas. 

At  the  present  time  small  States  having 
•otne  19  percent  oC  the  entli-e  population  of 
the  United  States  elect  50  Senators  and  eo 
control  the  Senate,  as  against  81  percent  of 
the  population  having  only  46  Senatora. 
New  York  State,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
15  million  is  represented  by  two  Senators 
only.  Tet  we  are  now  asked  to  add  four  more 
Senators  representing  altogether  about  600,- 
000  people  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

If  HawaU  and  Alaska  are  to  be  admitted 
under  the  present  constitutional  provisions, 
then  Puerto  Rico  is  certainly  entitled  to  ad- 
mission and  perhaps  other  Island  and  non- 
contiguous territories.  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  the  larger  Sttites  will  find  it 
dUBcult  to  Justify  acceptance  of  such  radical 
impairment  of  their  States'  power  and  In- 
fiuence  in  the  National  Goverament.  particu- 
larly when  the  will  of  the  people  of  these 
States  is  thwarted  on  some  major  Issue  by 
the  Senator  or  Senators  from  some  smaU  is- 
land or  noncontiguous  territory.  Joining  with 
Senators  from  other  small  States. 

The  present  disproportionate  voting  power 
In  the  Senate  of  the  smaU  States  may  be  his- 
toric ..Uy  understandable,  but  It  Is  certainly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  great  end  growing  pop- 
ulation of  the  larger  States.  These  are  dally 
becoming  more  acutely  aware  of  the  under 
representation  from  which  they  are  suffering. 
It  would  be  unwise.  Indeed,  to  excite  popular 
Irritation  by  making  a  bad  situation  worse. 
Burely  American  political  ingenuity  should 


be  able  to  devise  a  fairer  formula  for  wider 
political  representation  of  the  terrltcnles 
without  blindly  following  the  pattern  of  the 
Great  Compromise  of  1787,  which  gave  to 
•ach  State  two  Senators  regardless  of  popu- 
laUon.  and  without  which  the  Federal  Union 
would  not  have  been  bom. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Coonnrr  recaUed  the 
declaraUon  of  the  late  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  for  many  years  president  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  one  of  the  Nation's  meet 
distinguished  citizens: 

"May  I  call  to  your  attention  a  matter 
which  I  regard  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
Under  no  circumstances,  should  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  other  outlying 
island  or  Territory  be  admitted  as  a  SUte  in 
our  Federal  Union.  To  do  so.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  United  States  as  we  have  known  It 
and  as  it  has  become  so  familiar  and  so  useful 
to  the  world.  Our  coimtry  now  consists  of  » 
sound  and  compact  area,  bounded  by  Canada, 
by  Mexico,  and  by  the  two  oceans.  To  add 
outlying  territory  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  away,  with  what  certainly  mtist  be  dif- 
ferent Interests  from  otirs  and  very  different 
background,  might  easily  mark,  as  I  said,  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

■"Think  of  what  would  happen  were  the 
vote  of  one  Senator  from  Alaska  or  Hawaii 
or  Puerto  Rico  to  defeat  the  ratification  of 
an  Important  treaty  affecting  the  policy  and 
good  order  of  the  world.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  allow  any  such  possibility." 

Dr.  Botler  then  went  on  to  suggest  as  an 
alternative  to  statehood  that  a  very  much 
larger  measure  of  self-government  be  afford- 
ed each  territory  seeking  it. 

Rouae  Joint  Resolution  17 
Joint  resolution  prop-wing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  to  authorize  Congress,  in 

admitting  any  new  State,  to  limit  iu  repre- 

senutlon  in  the  Senate 

Resotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tu>o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  mat  In  lieu  of 
the  ffrst  paragraph  of  the  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  the  following  is  hereby 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  ConsUtutlon  when 
rmtLQed  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  SUtes: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years, 
except,  that  In  the  case  of  any  State  admitted 
to  thU  Union  after  the  date  on  which  this 
amendment  is  ratified,  the  Congress  may 
provide  at  the  time  of  admission  that  such 
State  shall  not  be  represented  in  the  Senate, 
or  ahall  be  represented  by  one  Senator,  or 
two  Senators,  elected  by  the  people  thereof, 
for  6  years.  Each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 
The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
Islatureg." 


RFC  Report  oa  Disposal  of  Syathctic 
RabberPiaats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

I  or  KZCBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  finished  reading  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  RecoDstructioxi  Finance 


Corporation  to  the  Congteai  on  a  pro- 
gram for  disposal  to  private  industry 
■of  Government-owned  rubber-producing 
facilities.  However.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it  thoroughly,  and 
therefore  have  not  completely  absorbed 
all  of  its  implications. 

But  my  first  reaction  is  that  the  re- 
port is  exceptionally  well  done.  It  is 
not  too  much  at  variance  with  what  I 
told  the  House  last  week  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  this  tremendous  Gov- 
ernment-owned industry  to  private  en- 
terprise. And  I  congratulate  the  RFC 
for  recommending  disposal,  and  for  sub- 
mitting not  only  a  complete  justifica- 
tion for  disposal  but  also  what  appears 
to  be  a  plausible  and  workable  disposal 
program. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  telling  state- 
ments in  the  report  is  that  dealing  with 
the  necessity  for  disposing  of  these  plants 
to  private  enterprise.  It  is  obvious,  as 
indicated  in  the  report,  that  the  demand 
for  synthetic  rubber,  in  fact  the  demand 
for  all  types  of  rubber,  will  increase  tre- 
mendously in  the  future.  As  the  report 
indicates,  the  demand  for  synthetic  rub- 
ber has  already  increased  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that 
new  synthetic  facilities  will  be  required. 
Therefore,  either  the  Government,  if  it 
is  to  retain  this  industry,  must  expend 
large  sums  of  money  and  expand  its  own 
monopoly  or  we  must  turn  these  plants 
over  to  private  industry  and  permit  them 
to  build  the  new  facilities  that  are  inevi- 
table. Private  industry  obviously  will 
not  invest  its  own  money  in  competition 
with  the  Government,  or  build  plants 
when  the  threat  of  sale  of  the  existing 
facilities  hangs  over  their  heads. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  business  wherever  it  is  possible. 
As  the  report  indicates,  this  is  one  field 
of  Government  endeavor  which  not  only 
permits  disposal  to  private  industry,  but 
compels  it. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  plan  for  dis- 
posal. I  recognize  that  the  basis  for  this 
plan  envisions  putting  the  final  decision 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  but, 
if  I  interpret,  the  report  correctly,  it 
would  appear  that  bids  will  be  taken — 
and  I  was  happy  to  see  the  parenthetical 
use  of  the  word  "bids"  after  the  words 
"indications  of  interest"  in  the  repoit — 
and  then  a  period  of  negotiation  will  take 
place  based  upon  those  bids.  This  obvi- 
ously has  certain  advantages,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  establishing  a  com- 
petitive pattern  which  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  people. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  we  must 
be  sure  that  these  bids  are  firm  in  nature. 
In  other  words,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dispose  of  a  facility  to  a  company  that 
Is  not  the  highest  bidder,  nevertlieless 
the  highest  firm  bid  received  should  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  negotiation.  As  I 
have  stated  on  many  occasions  in  the 
past  these  facihties  are  good  facilities 
and  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
a  full  return  when  they  are  sold  to 
private  industry. 

I  think  also  that  the  report  is  sound 
In  recommending  that  the  purchasers  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  down 
payment,  and  then  Uie  Government  will 
take  back  a  purchase  money  mortgage 
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for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  agreed  price. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  RFC 
has  rejected  entirely  the  so-called  func- 
tional payment  plan  which  has  been 
suggested  in  the  past,  which  in  effect 
wa^  a  system  for  paying  for  the  facilities 
on  the  basis  of  the  rubber  produced  in 
the  plants.  Obviously,  the  situation  now 
will  permit  us  to  sell  these  plants  on  the 
simple  proposition  of  what  a  willing  pur- 
chaser will  pay  a  willing  seller  and  on 
firm  terms. 

I  think  I  disagree  with  the  report  with 
regard  to  interest  rates  on  the  mortgages, 
which,  under  the  proposal  may  be  dif- 
ferent for  different  purchases.  I  think 
the  interest  rates  should  be  the  same  for 
everyone,  but  there  may  be  compelling 
reasons  for  varjring  the  Interest  rates 
with  which  I  am  not  now  familiar. 

The  report  suggests  a  complete  cleav- 
age of  Gtovernment  from  the  synthetic- 
rubber  business  when  the  facilities  are 
sold.  The  only  exception  would  appear 
to  be  continuing  research,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  laboratory  in 
Akron,  Ohio, 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  RFC  wants 
an  almost  complete  return  of  this  im- 
portant Industry  to  private  enterprise. 
I  think  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
— rather  substantial  Inventory  of  rubber, 
butadiene,  and  styrene  prior  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  plants  to  private  industry  is 
sound.  But  if  the  purpose  of  the  large 
Inventory  is  to  take  care  of  a  transition 
period  between  Government  ownership 
^  and  private  ownership,  then  to  me  it 
would  seem  more  plausible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  the  Inventory  to  con- 
sumers rather  than  to  prorate  it  among 
the  purchasers  of  the  facHlties.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to  prorate 
the  butadiene  and  styrene  among  the 
purchasers  of  copolymer  plants,  but  I 
can  see  little  justification  for  prorating 
the  rubber  in  the  inventory  at  the  then 
existing  price,  among  purchasers  of  the 
facilities. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  inventory 
to  be  established  will  prevent  a  tem- 
porary prtce  increase  In  synthetic  rub- 
ber that  might  otherwise  take  place.    It 
may  also  solve  the  problem  of  the  pres- 
ent butadiene  shortage  which  requires 
us    to    operate    two    alcohol-butadiene 
plants,  which,  of  course,  produce  butadi- 
ene that  is  approximately  twice  as  ex- 
pensive   as    petroleum    butadiene.      I 
seriously  doubt  whether  anyone  will  ever 
buy  an  alcohol  butadiene  plant,  but  per- 
haps as  the  report  suggests,  we  can  ob- 
tain   some    return    from    these    plants 
which  would  pay  for  their  standby  costs 
by  permitting  their  leasing  during  pe- 
riods of  shortage  of  butadiene.   However, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  those  two' 
facilities  are  the  only  ones  I  personally 
would  ever  consider  leasing. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  the 
right  to  sell  the  plants  that  are  unsold 
after  the  first  go-around  within  1  year 
after  the  transfer  program  has  been  com- 
pleted, is  too  short  a  period.  I  think 
this  might  possibly  tend  to  lower  the 
price  the  Government  might  receive  for 
all  of  the  facilities  because  it  Is  just  pos- 
sible that  some  people  might  be  willing 
to  wait  a  year  before  attempting  to  enter 
tlie  sjoithetic  rubber  market.    I  would 


think  that  a  2-  or  3 -year  delay  would  be 
much  more  appropriate. 

The  proposed  method  of  selling  the 
plants,  which  must  receive  final  con- 
gressional approval,  seems  to  me  to  have 
considerable  merit.  The  Armed  Services 
-  Committee  today  must  approve  most 
land  acquisitions  or  sales,  entered  into 
by  the  military  departments,  and  per- 
haps the  same  system  could  be  put  into 
effect  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
sjrnthetic  facilities,  rather  than  opening 
up  the  entire  program  to  complete  con- 
gressional action.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  turn  the  Congress  into  a  forum  for 
rejected  bidders. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  period  of  time 
suggested  for  the  final  transfer  of  these 
plants.  I  hope  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
much  less  period  of  time  than  the  15 
months  contemplated  by  the  report. 

But  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  report 
contemplates  a  variety  of  integrated 
sales.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  purchasers  of  copolymer  plants 
must  be  sure  of  their  supply  sources  ks- 
fore  they  will  enter  into  a  firm  bid  for  a 
copolymer  plant;  and  likewise,  a  buta- 
diene producer  would  want  to  be  sure  of 
a  market  for  his  products  in  a  copolsoner 
plant  or  plants.  <:  Unfortunately,  a  co- 
polymer plant  has  only  one  use,  and 
that  is  to  copolymerize  butadiene  and 
styrene.  This  is  also  true  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  a  butadiene  plant,  in  that  the 
function  of  that  type  of  a  facility  is  to 
manufacture  butadiene  which  can  only 
be  used  as  a  component  part  of  GR-S. 
However.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
potential  use  of  butadiene  for  purposes 
other  than  as  a  component  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  very  real. 

All  told,  I  think  the  RFC  report  can. 
without  question,  be  used  as  a  reason- 
able framework  for  legislation  for  the 
disposal  of  our  synthetic  rubber  facili- 
ties. There  may  be  some  disagreement 
with  regard  to  details,  but  the  overall 
principles  regarding  the  disposal  of  these 
facilities  are  sound.  While,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
give  the  RFC  report  thorough  study,  my 
first  reaction  is  that  it  makes  good  sense; 
presents  a  clear  picture  of  all  the  prob- 
lems; and  proposes  a  reasonable  solution. 


Address  of  Got.  Adlai  E.  SteTenson  at 
DedkatioB  of  Plaque  in  Memory  of 
ElijaJi  P.  LoTejoy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  address 
of  the  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  at 
the  dedication  of  a  bronze  tablet  in  mem- 
ory of  EUjah  P.  Lovejoy,  first  martyr  to 
freedom  of  the  press  in  America,  which 
ceremony  was  held  in  Alton.  111.,  on  No- 
vember 9. 1952: 

In  May  of  1827.  Elijah  Lovejoy  left  his  na- 
tive vlUage  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  hla  ttrst 


Journey  to  hto  future  home  In  the  Misstnippi 
Valley.  As  he  came  by  schooner  Into  Boston 
hartxtr  on  the  first  leg  of  his  long  and  ardu- 
ous trip,  he  saw  a  frigate  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  British  In  the  War  of  1813 
by  the  gallantry  of  American  arms.  This 
chance  encounter  moved  him  to  write  in  hla 
diary.  "As  I  gased  upon  her  and  thought  of 
the  glorious  achievements  of  my  countrymen, 
my  heart  beat  thick  and  proudly." 

The  youth  of  26  who  wrote  those  words 
had  pei'haps  not  yet  learned  what  was  to  be 
borne  in  so  hardly  upon  the  man  of  30~that 
the  glorious  achievements  of  our  country- 
men are  not  all  to  be  found  In  our  military 
and  naval  annals;  what  he  was  yet  to  learn 
is  that  ordinary  living  affords  many  occa- 
sions for  men  to  dare  greatly,  to  Uve  dan- 
gerously, and  even  to  die  nobly. 

A  decade  from  the  time  Elijah  Lovejoy  set 
out  In  such  exuberant  spirits  to  live  and 
W3rk  In  the  great  new  middle  country,  such 
an  occasion  came  to  him.  And,  as  he  met  It — 
bravely,  directly,  unyieldingly — so  today  do 
our  hearts,  in  his  phrase,  "oeat  thick  and 
proudly  as  we  meet  to  remember  the  fir»t 
martyr  to  the  freedom  of  the  preas.  the  free- 
dom not  Just  to  denounce  heretics,  but  to 
pronounce  heresies,  the  freedom  to  say  law- 
ful but  unpopular  things. 

To  many  of  his  contemporaries  It  mxut 
have  seemed  that  Lovejoy's  cause  had  ended 
in  defeat.  His  own  life  was  gone,  his  family 
stricken  with  grief  and  destitute,  his  hearse 
and  hla  memory  reviled  by  those  who  wanted 
no  talk  of  human  freedom  to  disturb  their 
complacency  and  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Lovejoy  embraced  a  great  Idea  in  an  early 
and  ]}erllou8  stage  of  that  Idea's  development. 
And  that  is  usually  dangerous,  particularly 
when  the  Idea  Is  a  new  idea,  disturbing  to 
existing  institution.-*,  habits,  and  prejudices. 
His  Idea  was  that  the  enslavement  of  black 
by  white  was  wrong  and  should  be  ended. 
That  was  a  very  radical  Idea  and  much  mor* 
blood  was  to  flow,  the  lives  of  mUllons  more 
were  to  b«  wrecked,  before  that  idea  was 
to  prevail. 

But  the  measure  of  Lovejoy's  triumph  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  only  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  required  to  establish  it  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  across  this  scene  of 
Lovejoy's  death  there  fell,  some  30  yean 
later,  the  shadow  of  the  tall,  gaunt  man  who 
was  to  be  the  instrument  to  do  this  work. 
Por  not  far  from  the  plaque  we  dedicate 
today  U  the  marker  commemorating  the  last 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  held  here  in 
Alton  in  October  1858. 

Elijah  Lovejoy.  however,  served  a  greater 
cause  than  that  of  the  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery.  And  It  was  his  devotion  to  this 
cause  which  we  will  remember  long  after  the 
struggle  over  the  abolition  ot  slavery  htm 
been  all  but  forgotten. 

This  greater  cause  was  the  right,  and  the 
duty,  of  the  Individual  to  speak  out  for  the 
truth.  I  make  the  reference  to  "duty"  ad- 
visedly because  that  was  the  way  Lovejoy 
thought  of  it.  To  his  fellow  citizens  of  Alton 
in  meeting  assembled  to  protest  the  turmoU 
provoked  by  hU  outspokenness,  he  said  some- 
thing like  tbU: 

"I  am  compelled  to  the  course  I  have  taken 
^auae  I  fear  God.  As  I  shall  answer  to  my 
God  In  the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon 
my  sentiments,  or  cease  in  all  proper  ways  to 
propagate  them.  •  •  •  I  can  die  at  my  post 
but  I  cannot  desert  It." 

There  are  many  vigorous  and  powerful 
statements  of  the  right  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  freely,  but  I  know  of  none  more  mov- 
ing. And  in  these  days  of  clamorous  and 
Jostling  assertion  of  rlghU  and  privileges,  it 
Is  sobering  to  be  reminded  by  these  words 
of  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

Lovejoy  saw  the  problem  in  terms  of  what 
he  felt  obliged  to  say.  not  merely  of  what  he 
might  be  entitled  to  say.  The  dUtincUon  U 
an  imporUnt  one;  and  only  those  who  ob- 
serve the  one  as  well  as  claim  the  other  serve 
fully  the  cause  of  truth. 
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Human  character  being  what  it  Is.  heroes 
in  the  classic  moiUd  of  Elijah  Lovejoy  are 
rare.  Of  such  stuff  were  the  martyrs  made. 
Neither  is  it  given  to  many  to  see  the  truth 
in  human  affairs  with  the  clarity  and  depth 
of  Lovejoy's  crusading  conviction.  But  we 
can  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  truth,  and  In  the  certainty  that  our  fel- 
lowmen  wUl  seek  It  out  and  follow  it  if  only 
they  can  hear  and  speak  and  sift  the  true 
and  false  in  untrammeled  peace. 

Some  of  the  residents  of  Alton  did  not  have 
that  confidence  in  1837.  Some  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  America  do  not  have  that 
confidence  today. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  living 
Americans,  speaking  in  the  detachment  and 
wisdom  of  his  retirement  from  the  bench. 
found  words  for  his  countrymen  not  long 
ago  when  he  said:  "I  believe  that  that  com- 
munity is  already  In  the  process  of  dissolu- 
tion where  each  man  begins  to  eye  his 
neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non- 
conformity with  the  accepted  creed,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of  disaffectlon; 
where  denunciation  without  specification  or 
backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence;  where 
orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where 
faith  in  the  eventual  supremacy  of  reason 
has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter 
our  convictions  in  the  open  lists  to  win  or 
lose." 

Tlie  American  conviction  could  not  find  a 
more  accurate  statement  than  this  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand.  It  has  been  the  American 
conviction  from  the  beginning  that  men  are 
only  free  when  they  respect  each  others' 
freedom. 

It  is  said  that  religious  creeds  are  written 
to  mark  the  graves  where  heresies  lie  buried. 
Besides  commemorating  the  birth  and  death 
of  an  editor  who  had  to  proclaim  the  truth 
at  all  cosu.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  also  dedi- 
cating a  stone  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  heresy. 
It  is  common  heresy  and  Its  graves  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  earth.  It  is  the  heresy 
that  says  you  can  kUl  an  Idea  by  killing  a 
man.  defeat  a  principle  by  defeating  a  per- 
son, bury  truth  by  burying  its  vehicle.  Man 
may  burn  his  brother  at  the  sUke.  but  he 
cannot  reduce  truth  to  ashes;  he  may  murder 
his  fellowman  with  a  shot  in  the  back,  but 
he  does  not  murder  Justice:  he  may  even 
slay  armies  of  men,  but  as  It  is  written, 
"truth  beareth  off  the  victory." 

It  is  fitting  that  we  dedicate  thU  me- 
morial to  Elijah  Lovejoy  here  In  Alton,  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  our  eternal  battle. 
Por  we  fight  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  we  fight.  In  the  long  run,  against  the 
spiritual  enemies  of  man  himself. 

It  Is  also  the  genius  of  American  freedom 
that  we  admit  our  mistakes,  even  as  we 
confess  our  sins.  So  today  we  confess  our 
sins  even  as  we  reaffirm  our  faith,  that 
"Truth  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again." 
that  a  people,  under  Ood.  can  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  that  every  age  needs  men 
who  will  redeem  the  time  by  living  with 
a  vision  of  things  that  are  to  be. 

I  am  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  thla  reminder  of  the  death  place 
of  a  man  who  went  all  the  way  for  what 
he  believed. 


Is  This  Jastice? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  Nrw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  I  have  been  in- 
troducing resolutions  asking  for  an  in- 
vestigation  regarding    the   reestablish- 


ment  of  cartels.  Uie  resumption  of  power 
by  former  Nazis,  and  the  resurgence  of 
fascism  and  anti-Semitism  in  Germany. 
No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  such 
resolution. 

Prom  time  to  time,  stories  appear  in 
the  press  indicating  that  former  Nazis 
are  slowly  but  siu'ely  coming  back  into 
power.  Our  friends,  those  people  who 
opposed  nazism  and  Hitler,  and  upon 
whom  we  counted  for  help  during  the 
last  war,  we  continue  to  ignore.  Yet, 
they  were  responsible  for  our  victory  as 
much  as  the  military  might  of  the  Allies. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  we  have 
been  attempting  to  "purchase"  friends, 
spending  billions  of  dollars.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  never  can  purchase  friends, 
unless  we  show  them  by  our  actions  that 
they  can  count  upon  us  in  other  respects. 

One  of  the  arch  enemies  of  the  free 
world  is  Alfried  Krupp,  whose  name  ap- 
peared in  the  press  yesterday.  He  was 
convicted  of  war  crimes;  he  was  sen- 
tenced toi  12  years  in  prison  in  1948,  but 
has  since  been  set  free.  An  agreement 
has  been  negotiated  which  will  restore 
to  him  the  vast  Krupp  industrial  em- 
pire which  controlled,  and  undoubtedly 
still  controls,  all  the  coal,  steel  and  iron 
producing  industries  #i  Europe.  The 
properties  are  estimated  to  be  worth  be- 
tween $150  and  $300  million. 

Of  course,  the  agreement  is  expected 
to  contain  a  proviso  that  Alfried  Krupp 
will  never  again  acquire  a  controlling 
interest  in  German  coal,  steel  or  iron 
producing  industries.  How  ridiculous 
this  sounds.  Did  these  Nazis  recognize 
agreements  they  entered  into  in  the  past? 

No  consideration  has  been  given  to 
those  who  were  our  friends  in  Germany 
and  who  suffered  Hitler's  tyranny.  Not 
only  was  their  property  confiscated  and 
never  restored  to  them,  but  they  suffered 
persecution  and  lost  their  lives  as  well. 
We  hi^ve  given  them  no  help  or  encour- 
agement, and  instead  of  building  them 
up  suid  placing  them  In  positions  to  as- 
sure a  democratic  Germany,  we  have 
bolstered  and  encouraged  the  Nazis  once 
again  to  assume  power  in  Germany. 

In  view  of  the  latest  kindness  to  the 
great  war  criminal,  Alfried  Krupp,  we 
might  find  ourselves  approving  a  claim 
made  by  him  for  profits  he  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  imprisonment. 

This  latest  development  in  Nazi  affairs 
proves  how  Important  it  is  to  have  an 
investigation  as  provided  in  my  resolu- 
tion, and  I  hope  Congress  will  take  ac- 
tion on  It  without  delay. 

Following  is  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  March  4, 
1953: 

Rkoains  $150-Miluon  Plants — ^Kbupp  Todat 
mrc  To  Give  Up  Asms-Making  Expnu 
FowrvxB 

Munich.  March  3. — Alfried  Krupp.  whose 
famUy  armed  Germany  for  3  wars,  will  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  Allies  on  Wednesday 
never  again  to  acquire  a  controlling  interest 
in  German  coal-,  steel-,  or  iron -producing 
Industries. 

In  return  Krupp  wUl  regain  confiscated 
properties  estimated  to  be  worth  between 
$150  and  $300  million. 

This  agreement,  climaxing  2  years  oH  nego- 
tiations, was  dlscloeed  today  by  informed 
sources.  They  said  the  agreement  woxild 
be  signed  at  Bonn  in  the  presence  of  AlUed 
and  German  ofllciaU. 


It  will  break  up  s  vast  industrial  empire 
built  by  Krupp's  late  father.  Gustav  Krupp. 
centered  around  Essen. 

Krupp  will  agree  to  sell  his  coal-,  steel-, 
and  iron-producing  properties,  estimated 
worth  $47,600,000.  But  the  holdings  he  re- 
tains will  stUl  leave  him  one  of  Europe's 
greatest  manufacturers  of  steel  products. 
They  include  plants  making  everything  from 
pots  and  pans,  through  pipes  and  plumb. 
Ing.  trucks,  and  locomotives  to  ocean-going 
tankers. 

All  Krupp's  profwrtles.  once  Worth  nearly 
a  half-billion  dollars,  were  confiscated  by 
the  Allies  when  Krupp  was  convicted  of  war 
crimes  in  1948  and  sentenced  to  13  years 
In  prison.    He  has  since  been  set  free. 

The  Krupp  combine  has  won  its  way  back 
into  a  commanding  position  In  world  mar- 
kets. It  is  celling  locomotives  to  South 
America,  setting  up  steel  plants  in  many 
countries  and  launching  tankers  carrying  oU 
throughout  the  world. 

To  handle  the  disposition  of  Krupp's  coal- 
iron-steel  properties,  a  holding  company, 
known  as  the  Huetten  und  Bergwerke  Rheln- 
hausen  Aktiengesellschaft,  wUl  be  organized. 

It  wiU  give  650.000  shares  of  stock  to 
three  trustees,  who  will  sell  them  through 
a  banking  syndicate  and  pay  the  proceeds 
to  Krupp.  He  also  gets  80  million  marks' 
($10  mUlion)  worth  of  convertible  bonds. 
In  addition.  Krupp  will  collect  royalties  on 
future  sales  of  coal  from  the  mines  he  sells. 


Social  Security  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  Of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  colleague  forwarded  a  letter 
of  protest  written  by  one  of  our  citizens 
against  the  Federal  social-security  pro,- 
gram  as  it  presently  exists  by  law.  which 
I  am  inserting  Into  the  Record. 

The  program  was  first  enacted  In  1935 
and  since  that  date  it  has  been  amended 
approximately  40  times.  This  citizen. 
John  P.  Andrews,  touches  on  a  few  of  the 
inequities  and  problems  that  exist  in  our 
social -security  program.  Without  com- 
menting favorably  or  imfavorably  upon 
the  detailed  complaints.  I  merely  st^te 
that  the  gentleman  poses  some  difficult 
problems  that  anyone  who  sincerely  re- 
views our  social-security  program  must 
face  up  to. 

The  letter  follows: 

Beach  Citt,  Ohio,  January  6, 1953. 
Parkek  C.  Williams. 

Director.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Dbak  Sis:  Yesterday  afternoon,  January  5, 
1953.  Mr.  WUlis  R.  Glasgo  of  yoiu-  MassUlon, 
Ohio,  office  went  to  my  bank  with  a  levy 
calling  for  the  confiscation  of  $81  plus  $3.94 
Interest  and  penalty,  from  my  account  for 
my  contribution  to  the  social-security  fund 
for  the  taxable  year  1951.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  attitude  taken  by  your  Department. 
as  stated  in  joxxr  letter  to  me  of  December 
9,  1952,  and  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Carey  of  February  8,  1952;  namely,  'that 
tuider  our  system  of  government  the  amount 
of  tax  Imposed  on  taxpayers  is  determined 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — the 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  may.  there- 
fore, be  stated  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  determine  what  taxes  shall  be  levied." 
In  short,  all  your   department  is  doing  Is 
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eatiyiug  oat  the  wlshM  of  the  American 
people  ae  manifested  through  Congress.  If 
that  be  true,  then  I  feel  there  Is  IltUe  else 
I  can  do.  I  will  always  wonder,  however, 
liow  majority  rule  can  Ignore  the  Inalienable 
and  Ood-glven  rights  of  a  minority.  We 
must  never  loee  sight  of  the  fact  that  while 
Congress  Is  ex{n-esslng  the  will  of  the  people, 
It  Is  governed  by  a  still  higher  law — the 
Constitution.  Before  I  draw  the  curtain  on 
this  brief  struggle  to  absolve  myself  from 
becoming  a  party  to  such  a  discriminatory, 
financially  unsound  and  unconstitutional 
plan,  there  are  a  few  observations  I  would 
lUte  to  make.  I  write  this  letter  with  no 
sense  of  being  persecuted:  my  lot,  even 
though  I  protested  to  it.  Is  no  worse  than 
thoee  who  blindly  follow. 

I-et  us  examine  this  '*wlll  of  the  American 
people"  as  manifested  by  the  compulsory 
social-security  tax  on  self-employed  income. 
Today.  I  am  a  self-employed  auctioneer  and 
forced  to  contribute  2^  percent  of  the  first 
$3,000  of  my  Income  to  buy  insurance  I  do 
not  want  for  myself  and  do  not  feel  obligated 
to  buy  for  anyone  else.  This  I  will  not  do 
voluntarily.  Let  us  assume  this  feeling  of 
mine  is  of  no  Importance.  Suppose  tomor- 
row I  become  a  bricklayer.  Then,  the  will 
of  the  American  people  says  I  have  to  con- 
tribute only  at  a  rate  of  1  Vt  percent — or  $54 
per  year  Instead  of  the  $81  that  I  must  pay. 
Let  us  go  one  step  further.  Suppose  tomor- 
row I  become  a  lawyer,  farmer,  preacher,  doc- 
tor, accountant,  or  engineer.  Then,  auto- 
matically, and  In  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utes and  the  will  of  the  American  people.  I 
become  able  to  take  care  of  myself  when  I'm 
65  and  am  therefore  not  required  to  par- 
ticipate at  all.  What  rh3rme  or  reason  is 
there  to  this?  What  bureaucratic  mind 
evolved  this  theory?  What  standards  are 
there  that  say  one  group  must  buy  Insiu'- 
ance  while  another  need  not?  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  has  descended  to  such  a  level?  Some 
mxist  buy  the  package  at  one  price,  others 
at  a  different  price,  and  the  rest  dont  need  to 
buy  it  at  aU.  Let's  put  this  thing  to  the 
test  and  see  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  people. 
I  dont  mean  to  throw  out  the  whole  system 
at  onoe.  Let's  put  it  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
In  that  way  the  real  will  of  the  American 
people  will  be  known.  This  may  be  done 
simply  by  supporting  H.  R.  6719  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  2d  session  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress by  Representative  W.  Stkelinc  Coik,  of 
New  York,  a  copy  ot  which  Is  eneloaed. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  from  another 
aUndpolnt.     The     Cleveland    Plain     Dealer 
said  editorially  last  January  21,   1852,  that 
It  Is  simply  a  tax  levied  to  support  a  program 
designed  to  abolish  the  poorhouse.  the  home 
for  dependent  children,  and  the  old-age  pen- 
sion.    ThU  would  vlead  me  to  believe  that 
there  Is  a  civic  and  moral  responsibility  to 
support  it.     I  dont  subscribe  to  this  point 
of  view,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
say  that  it  is  so.    Let  us  say  that  auctioneer 
Andrews  has  a  civic  and  moral  responsibility 
to  pay  social  security  for  others  even  though 
he  does  not  want  it  for  himself.    If.  tomor- 
row.   I    become    a    doctor,    tawyer.    farmer, 
preacher,  etc.,  the  law  says  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility no  longer  exists.     If  I  become 
a  bricklayer,  the  responslbUity  is  stUl  there, 
but  to  a  lesser  degree.     Do  you  ihean  to  tell 
me  that  occupation  Is  what  determines  one's 
moral  responslbUltles — and  to  what  extent? 
Can  moral  responsibilities  be  created,  ended, 
or    modified    by    governmental    edict  f    Are 
schoolteachers,  railroad  workers,  government 
employees,  and  others,  who.  because  of  thetr 
own  group  retirement  plans,  do  not  have  to 
contribute,  also  reUeved  of  this  alleged  moral 
responsibility?     Is  the  Oovemment  qualified 
to  say  that  the  group  plans  of  schoolteachers, 
railroad  employees,  and  others  are  satlafac- 
tory  while  my  personal  retirement  plan  is 
not— even  though  the  Oovernment  doesnt 
know    what    It    Is?     Can    the    Oovemment 
legally  make  me  bave  anj  plan  at  all  IX  I 
dont  want  It? 


Our  Oanstltothm  nyi  In  article  I.  Mctkm 
8  (a)  that  "aU  duties.  ImposU,  and  exercises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States."  That  means  to  me  that  any  given 
meastire  should  Include  everyone,  and  at  the 
same  rate.  The  "will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple" as  manifested  by  Congress  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  certainly  does  not  do  that.  How 
reckless  can  we  get  with  the  Constitution  and 
still  boast  about  its  guaranty  to  personal 
freedom?  No  constitution  <»  bill  of  rights 
can  guarantee  freedom  luiless  the  people 
understand  and  subscribe  to  Its  real  purpose; 
namely,  to  limit  the  amount  of  government 
control  over  their  lives.  The  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  not  merely  creeds 
or  doctrines  to  be  obeyed  if  we  beUeve  in 
them  and  to  be  discarded  if  we  don't.  They 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Now  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  this  question  in  the  light 
of  the  fifth  amendment  which  says  "nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  Just  compensation."  Where  is 
the  "Just  compensation"  when  neither  the 
Government  nor  I  has  assurance  that  I  wlU 
live  long  enough,  or  die  soon  enough  (before 
my  children  reach  18)  to  be  covered  by  this 
edict.  How  do  I  know  I  will  ever  be  eligible 
for  coverage  when  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration— not  Congress,  the  servants  of 
the  people — has  power  to  determine  all  cases 
of  coverage,  and  make  and  alter  any  regula- 
tion it  sees  fit?  An  insurance  poUcy  is  a 
contractual  agreei||pnt  whereby  certain  spe- 
cific duties  are  to  be  performed  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fixed  premium  being  paid  at  speci- 
fied times.  These  terms  cannot  be  used  as 
political  footballs  to  buy  votes  in  the  insur- 
ance I  have  bought  for  myself.  The  will  of 
the  Anxerlcan  people  says  I  must  buy  insur- 
ance where  that  will  prevail,  where  the  bene- 
fit* are  ever-changing  and  the  premixims  are 
ever-increasing — by  1870  they  will  be  to  414 
percent  for  the  self-employed  and  3»4  per- 
cent for  those  who  work  for  someone  else. 

Your  ofllce  refers  to  social  security  as  a  tax. 
The  Federal  Sectuity  Administration  refers 
to  It  as  insurance.  If  it  is  a  tax,  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  it  does  not  meet  constitu- 
tional standards.  If  it  is  insurance,  I  have 
this  question  to  ask:  If  the  Oovernment  has 
the  power  to  tell  me  where  I  must  buy  my 
insurance,  can  it  not  also  tell  me  where  I 
must  buy  my  auto,  my  groceries,  my  clothes, 
how  much  land  I  may  own.  where  I  must 
receive  medical  ta-eatment,  and  so  on?  And 
where  do  we  find  authority  for  the  Oovem- 
ment to  get  into  the  insurance  business? 
And  not  on  a  compeUtlve,  but  on  a  compul- 
sory basis?  On  such  things  are  totalitarian 
governments  based. 

Is  it  the  will  of  the  American  people  to 
force  others  to  contribute  to  a  plan  that  is 
financially  unsound?  Is  there  really  a  social- 
security  f  imd?  What  U  done  with  the  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  a  given 
year?  Since  it  is  pot  into  the  general  fund 
and  spent,  how  is  it  available  for  use  in  later 
years?  Theee  bonds  that  are  Issued  against 
it  will  come  due  someday,  wont  they?  And 
there  will  be  accumulated  interest.  These 
bonds  can  only  be  redeemed  by  one  method, 
and  that  is  otrt  of  the  taxes  to  be  collected' 
in  years  to  come.  So  we  pay  for  this  scheme 
more  than  once.  Is  thU  a  sound  operation? 
Would  you  voluntarUy  buy  insurance  in  a 
company  that  spent  its  premiums  on  hit-or- 
miss  propositions,  but  said  we  are  keepijig 
a  fund  composed  of  stock  In  our  company 
which  was  Issued  in  lieu  of  premium  money 
that  was  spent.  Certainly  the  Government 
would  not  let  a  private  Insurance  compcmy 
operate  like  this.  And  in  view  of  all  of 
this,  my  plan  for  retirement  does  not  meet 
Government  specificationa.  I  am  forced  to 
buy  this  unsound  and  unfair  brand  of  Oov- 
ernment lnsiu-anc3,  and  for  refusing  to  do  so, 
the  money  is  taken  away  from  me. 

Hasn't  our  Oovemment  overstepped  its 
bounds?  Basically,  government  is  a  com- 
mxmal  activity  which  U  Instituted  to  pro- 


tect the  Inherent  rights  of  man  to  life,  lib- 
erty, property,  and  expreesion.  These  rights 
are  God  given  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
man.  However,  freedom  to  exercise  these 
rights  can  be  denied  him  by  coercion.  Gov- 
ernment is  instituted  to  protect  him  against 
such  coercion,  to  provide  a  machinery  for 
freedom  of  movement  without  violence,  and 
for  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  equal 
Justice  under  the  law.  When  government 
exceeds  these  functions  of  insuring  our  in- 
herent rights,  then  it  becomes  the  state.  I 
was  taught  that  the  Government  was  the 
servant  of  the  people.  However,  when  the 
servant  starts  giving  the  orders,  the  rela- 
tionship becomes  reversed,  and  the  people  are 
the  servants  of  the  Government.  I  can't 
believe  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  Am«ti>i<i^»| 
people. 

I  trust  that  you  wiU  use  the  $84.94  that  yrm 
bave  confiscated  from  me  well.    I  know  that 
Is  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  P.  Ambkcws. 


Tke  CaTitoaa  Problta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AMJLAKSAM 

IN  THI  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVZS 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  OATHINQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Seton  Ross  from  the  Cotton  Trade  Jour- 
nal of  February  13.  1953: 
On  thz  Squabs 
fBy  Seton  Roes) 

Cavltoma  Is  the  name  that  has  been  given 
to  a  peculiar  microbiological  infestation  in 
cotton  which  results  in  deterioration  of  the 
fiber  In  storage  and  adversely  affects  its  spin- 
ning quality.  The  exact  cause  is  yet  un- 
known, but  it  Is  related  to  the  growth  of 
fungus  and  bacteria. 

The  disease  was  first  discovered  by  ICr. 
J.  O.  Biting,  research  director  of  Kendall 
Mills,  and  since  its  discovery  7  or  8  years  ago, 
has  continued  to  spread. 

Potentially,  cavltoma  constitutes  a  serious 
menace  to  cotton,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
faced  now  and  steps  taken  to  arrest  Its 
growth  and  ultimately  eliminate  it.  Unless 
this  is  done,  the  problem  will  grow  to  serious 
proportions  and  quite  possibly  become  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  merchant-mill  relations. 

Ultimately,  cotton  producers  wlU  suffer  un- 
less this  rapidly  increasing  virus  disease  Is 
checked.  The  spinning  qualities  of  their 
product — and  therefore  Its  price — an  In 
Jeopardy. 

It  is  up  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  take  suitable  action.  Proper  emphasis 
upon  fundamental  research  is  the  answer. 

To  protect  their  own  Interests,  growers 
should  see  to  it  that  members  of  Congress 
from  cotton  producing  and  cotton  consuming 
States,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
are  msde  aware  of  the  issues  at  stake.  Their 
support  is  essential,  since  additional  funds 
are  necessary  for  a  bread  program  of  fiwda- 
mental  research. 

Appropriations  committees  of  Coogrsss  go 
over  every  application  for  research  funds 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  obtain  approval  for  so-called  prac- 
tical projects  than  for  those  of  a  more  fun- 
damental character. 

The  fact  is  that  fimdamental  projects 
quite  often  prove  to  be  of  the  most  practical 
and  immediate  importance.  If.  for  example, 
the  problem  of  cavltoma  had  been  tackled 
by  the  USDA  when  it  was  tirst  discovered.  It 
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would  not  now.  In  all  probability,  poee  Its 
present  potential  threat.  Tet,  in  1951 — the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  fig- 
ures— only  T  percent  of  USDA  research  activ- 
ities was  in  the  field  of  fundamental  re- 
search, while  88  percent  was  composed  of 
applied  projects. 

We  believe  Congress  should  make  its  ap- 
propriations for  research  in  terms  of  broader 
areas  leaving  to  the  research  administrators 
details  of  distribution  and  allocation.  The 
admlnlitrators  should  base  their  Judgment 
on  overall  accomplishments  rather  than 
upon  the  results  of  Individual  sntall  projects, 
many  of  which  Inevitably  prove  unproduc- 
tive. 

Lack  of  progrees  in  fundamental  fields  of 
research  is  retarding  progress  in  appUed 
fields.  Fundamental  recearcn  frequently 
opens  up  new  opportunities  to  develop  ap- 
plied programs  of  great  practical  value. 

Failure  to  launch  and  carry  through  ag- 
gressive research  programs  in  such  fields  as 
cotton  genetics,  breeding,  plant  pathology, 
microbiological  deterioration,  and  in  other 
associated  fields  msy  well  prevent  achieve- 
ment of  a  real  brcakthrotigh  In  the  tech- 
nology of  cotton  production.  Current 
knowledge  in  these  fields  has  been  pretty 
well  exploited  already. 

It  Is  high  time  that  fundamental  research 
should  not  have  to  be  bootlegged  at  the 
expense  of  appropriations  made  for  applied 
research. 

What  to  do  about  it? 

We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  cotton 
producers,  individually  and  through  their 
associstlons.  call  to  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, and  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  need  for  their  sympathetic 
support  of  a  broad  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram of  a  fundamental  nature. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson  is  research- 
minded  and  that  he  will  give  full  and  vigor- 
ous  cooperation  to  broadening  the  scope  of 
agricultural  research  and  placing  emphasis 
on  fundamental  projects  such  as  that  needed 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  cavltoma. 

It  is  not  at  all  imaginative  to  declare  that 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  resourcefulness 
with  which  we  use  our  research  potential 
today. 


UaiUd  Statc$  Soldier$  ia  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKO.  I   include   the   foUou'ing   editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
UNrm  States  SOLDizas  im  Oflucajrr 
To  the  Christian  Science  Uonitor: 

I  read  In  your  January  8  issue  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  recently  had  been  in 
Germany.  I  have  tried  to  give  the  letter 
more  than  snap-Judgment  appraisal.  The 
portion  which  particularly  disturbs  me  is 
her  disparaging  reference  to  young  American 
soldiers  stationed  here. 

My  husband  is  an  American  officer  who 
has  l>een  here  for  nearly  2  years  in  a  com- 
bat outfit.  I  have  been  here  lor  1  year.  We 
have  discussed  the  letter  together  and  can 
say  only  this: 

The  writer  has  been  badly  Informed,  pos- 
sibly by  Germans  themselves,  when  she  calls 
teen-aged  American  soldiers  unruly  and  in- 
sulting to  Germans.  The  average  American 
soldier   on   the  streets  and  autobahnen  of 


Germany  today  te  noticeable  only  because 
iM  wears  the  uniform  of  a  fine  and  wonder- 
ful country.  He  is  not  unruly  or  insulting. 
I  shop  constantly  on  the  German  economy, 
and  meet  constantly  American  soldiers  doing 
the  same  thmg.  I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear 
dlsooiirteey. 

Indeed,  lent  there  something  to  be 
said  in  gratitude  by  the  Germans  for  the 
enormous  amoimt  spent  by  American  sol- 
diers? Tou  should  see  the  boxes  going 
through  the  Army  post  offices  containing 
German  clocks,  china,  figurines,  toys,  and 
other  luxury  goods. 

The  American  soidio-  here  at  Christmas- 
time in  Germany  is  nuignlficently  generous. 
I  have  seen  him  shopping  for  food  for  Ger- 
man needy  families.  My  husband's  bat- 
talion entertained  an  orphanage  at  dinner 
and  then  completely  outfitted  them  in  cloth- 
ing as  well  as  toys.  These  men  gave  gladly 
and  w«e  well  repaid  in  the  Joy  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  took  the  battalion  a  little  whUe  to 
locate  an  orphanage  which  was  not  already 
adopted  by  other  United  States  groups. 

If.  and  I  doubt  this  very  much,  your  letter 
writer  had  visited  several  German  Gasthaus 
<lrlnking  places  she  might  have  seen  evidence 
of  loudness.  A  man  who  drinks  too  much 
In  any  country,  a  man  of  any  nationality,  is 
apt  to  lose  his  usual  better  sense.  My  hus- 
band tells  n>e  that  most  of  the  difllculties 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  battalion, 
involving  Germans,  concern  the  drinking 
places. 

Another  point  which  should  be  brought 
out  is  the  fiagrant  behavior  of  some  German 
women.  Anyone  standing  outside  an  Ameri- 
can Kaseme  can  see  the  women  waiting  for 
pick-ups.  These  women  walk  the  streets  in 
search  of  American  soldiers. 

There  are.  It  can't  be  denied,  some  serious 
Incidents  between  Germans  and  Americans. 
but  these  incidents  are  untisual  enough  to 
be  printed  in  our  Stars  and  Stripes  and  read 
by  us  Jtist  as  our  fellow  Americans  read  of 
crime  back  home.  The  Army  Justice  meted 
out  is  swift  and  severe.  Take  a  look  at  the 
Oerman  laws  for  like  crimes  and  you'll  see 
how  much  worse  it  is  for  an  American  to 
kill  a  German  than  for  a  Oerman  to  kill  an 
American. 

These  American  men  are  not  here  because 
they  think  It  a  lark.  They  are  hard  working, 
levelheaded  and  sometimes  homesick.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  them. 

BEvaaurr  S-  Nrwanur. 

GiaicairT. 


The  TideUads  ControTcrsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  six  times,  in  effect,  that  the 
States  never  did  own  nor  have  any  title 
to  the  submerged  lands  in  the  so-called 
tidelands  controversy.  It  is  high  time 
that,  once  and  for  all.  this  issue  be  put 
at  rest  Misleading  talk  of  restoring 
and  giving  back  to  the  States  their 
submerged  lands  should  stop.  There  is 
no  giving  back  to  a  person  or  to  a  State 
something  he  or  it  never  had. 

It  is  wrong  for  Congress  to  try  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  matter 
peculiarly  within  judicial  determination, 
namely,  land  titles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  and  con- 
firm a  title  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
six  times  stated  never  existed  is  a  most 


grave'  encroachment  by  the  legislative 
body  upon  the  judicial  branch. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  serve  to 
weaken  public  confidence  in  Congress  at 
a  time  when  Congress  is  striving  to  assert 
its  constitutional  position  in  our  national 
affairs.  Every  action,  every  deed  of  the 
Congress  should  be  consistent  with  the 
high  level  of  confidence  which  it  seeks 
to  attain. 

In  my  opinion,  the  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year  and  vetoed  by 
the  then  President  Truman  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Present  legislation  before 
the  Congress  Is  likewise  unconstitutional 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  these  offshore  lands  are  para- 
mount. Such  lands  could  be  the  subject 
of  treaties  with  foreign  governments. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  enter  into  treaties.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  power  and 
the  right  to  protect  these  assets  against 
foreign  invaders.  Neither  the  States  of 
Texas.  California,  nor  Louisiana,  has  the 
Navy  to  protect  these  assets. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Congress  could  legally  divest  Itself  of  its 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  external 
affairs  such  as  those  involved  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  3 -mile  sea  boundary.  An 
attempt  to  delegate  or  to  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility in  this  field  might  well  be  an 
illegal  delegation  or  abdication  of  pow- 
ers, just  as  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  delegate  control  of  interstate 
commerce,  or  the  power  to  declare  war. 
to  any  of  the  States  or  any  particular 
group  of  States  would  be  illegal. 

I  am  also  in  accord  with  the  opinion 
that  any  of  the  other  45  Stetes  in.  the 
Union  would  have  the  right  to  challenge, 
in  the  Federal  courts,  any  law  such  as 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  us. 
Such  delegation  of  powers  cannot  be 
delegated  to  a  few  coastal  States  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  majority  of  the  States. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  Attorney 
General  Brownell  testified  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  and  made  clear  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislation  before 
the  Congress  but  in  doing  so,  he  did,  in 
fact,  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  constitu- 
Uonality.  To  avoid  the  constitutionality 
test.  Attorney  General  Brownell  went  on 
to  recommend  legislation  which  would 
not  quitclaim  title  but  would  merely 
grant  the  authority  which  the  States 
would  need  to  appropriate  the  oil  in  (Ques- 
tion for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  So 
now.  if  the  Brownell  position  is  to  be 
given  any  credence,  the  only  issue  left 
is  oil.  and  since  the  Supreme  Court  says 
this  oil  belongs  to  you.  what  right  has 
Congress  to  give  away  yoiur  oil  to  Uuree 
States? 

In  his  testimony.  Attorney  General 
Brownell  has  succeeded  in  removing  the 
cloak  of  States'  righteousness  from  the 
worst  piece  of  legislation  ever  before  the 
United  States  Congress.  If  legislation 
should  come  before  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  the  Brownell  recommendation. 
It  will  be  viewed  in  the  ugly  form  which 
it  really  is.  I  am  of  the  further  opinion 
that  the  legislation  I'ecommended  by  At- 
torney General  Brownell  would  not 
stand  up  in  court.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  see  through  the  subterfuge. 
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9  Two  yean  »ffo  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  that  I  respected  those  who 
voted  for  the  tid^ands  legislation  <»  the 
basis  of  States' lights  principles.  At  that 
thnc.  I  said  that  these  principles  would 
nerer  be  before  us  were  it  not  for  the 
booty  hiToIved. 

With  the  acceptaiwe  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision — and  it  should  be  so  ac- 
cepted— these  rights  and  principles  have 
been  constitutionally,  and  legally,  and 
for  all  purposes,  properly  resolved.  Then 
only  the  oil  is  left.  The  question  now 
remains  whether  the  legislators  of  the 
other  45  States  want  to  give  away  oil 
which  belongs  as  much  to  their  con- 
stituents as  It  does  to  the  constituents  of 
Texas.  Louisiana,  and  California.  I  do 
not. 


AJfluustrr^B  Sees  tbe  Lifkt 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  narKsn-TAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVXS 

Thursdav,  March  S.  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  RxcomD  a  most  timely  article 
by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Stokes  entitled  "Ad- 
ministration Sees  the  Light."  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Marc^  4. 
1953: 

ADMIM  ifflRAnOH     SXBS     THB     LmRT — GBOWUTO 

Alasm    IinncATBD    Ovsa    Anc    ov    Private 

Zmtbucsts  To  Gbab  Au,  Public  Lamb  and 

Its  Natusai.  Rxsouscxs 

(By  ThomM  L.  StokM) 

The  Bta«nhower  administration  la  Indicat- 
ing growing  alarm  that  what  some  prlvata 
interests  are  seeking,  with  considerable  sup- 
port In  Congress,  is  not  at  all  the  conserva- 
tion of  natxiral  resoiirces  envisioned  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whom  the  President  has 
mad*  a  model  for  his  conservation  policy. 

The  administration  belatedly  seens  to  be 
waking  up  to  the  very  clear  fact,  emphasized 
in  this  column  before  it  assumed  office,  that 
the  drive  to  quitclaim  offshore  oil  lands  to  the 
States  Is  the  opening  of  a  Pandora's  box  for 
a  really  big  grab  of  oxir  natxiral  resources. 
In  short,  to  establish  a  precedent  for  turn- 
ing back  all  public  lands  within  the  States. 
That  would  mean  easier  exploitation  of  min- 
erals and  metals,  forest  resources,  grazing 
lands,  and  development  of  rivers  for  private 
profit  rather  than  in  the  general  public 
interest.  That  Is  directly  contrary  to  the 
Theodc«-e  Roosevelt  policy  of  preserving  our 
natural  resources  by  Integrated  national 
management  In  behalf  of  aU  the  people, 
which  U  not  possible  If  every  State  where 
there  are  public  lands  is  left  to  Its  own 
whims  in  bargaining  off  natural  resources 
in  what  now  is  the  public  domain. 

Qjialms  of  the  administration  were  re- 
vealed by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  To  Its  sur- 
prise, he  reconmiended  that  Congress  grant 
to  the  coastal  States  only  the  authority  to 
administer  and  develop  oU  and  other  natural 
resoiu'ces  in  the  marginal  seas  within  their 
historic  boundaries  and  not  grant  a  blanket 
quitclaim  tlUe  to  the  land  which  is  what 
President  Eisenhower  so  blithely  promised 
during  the  campaign. 
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This  would  still  gtve  the  coaatal  atatw  Mm 
rfv«aue«  from  ttvum  lands,  and  th\M  would 
d^Mive  an  other  8UtM  ot  the  beneflto  from 
them,  such  •■  rstital  control  would  pro- 
vide, but  oa%«Mibly  woald  leave  UUe  to  the 
offahore  lands  ettll  in  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  where  the  Supreme  Court  said  It  be- 
longed. That  would  avoid  a  chaltoDge  of 
oonsUtutlonality  from  the  Supreme  Court 
if  the  tasue  were  raised  there  again,  as  It 
could  very  weU  be  if  Congress  granted  UUe 
to  the  States.  The  Court  said  the  States  had 
no  tlUe  to  these  lands  nor  any  property  in- 
terest therein. 

Though  citing  the  constitutional  question 
as  the  reason  why  he  opposed  a  bUnket  quit- 
claim for  the  States,  it  was  manifest  that 
Attorney  General  Brownell  also  was  aware 
of  the  Inherent  dangers  to  oiir  whole  natural 
resource  conservation  policy  should  the 
granting  of  title  in  the  coastal  lands  be  taken 
as  a  precedent  for  takti^  title  by  the  States 
of  all  other  public  lands. 

For,  whien  he  was  asked  by  Senator  Ba«- 
mxTT,  Republican,  of  Wyoming,  why  the  pub- 
lic lands  within  the  so-called  public  lands 
States,  of  which  Wyoming  Is  1  of  14,  should 
not  also  be  given  to  the  States,  Mr.  Brownell 
said  that  was  an  entirely  separate  question 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  issue  involved  in 
the  offshore  lands.  However,  a  connecUon 
has  been  argued  by  Senator  BAaarrr  and 
other  public-land-states  members  of  the 
committee  at  every  opportunity  since  the 
hearings  began. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Butlkb,  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  committee  chairman,  announced 
at  the  outset  of  these  hearings  that  "when 
the  tlielands  question  is  settled  there  are 
plans  for  the  introduction  of  a  blU  that 
wUl  make  the  same  theory  applicable  to 
public  lands  now  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  the  States.-  Also  Senator 
Hunt.  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  convey  mineral  resources  in 
the  public  lands  to  the  States,  while  Senator 
WxLKxa.  Republican,  of  Idaho,  has  proposed 
the  sale  to  private  Interests  of  TVA  in  the 
South.  These  are  but  samples  of  public  ex- 
pressions on  the  subject. 

The  tide  U  rolling  up  fast,  tmtll  It  seems 
to  have  mads  a  dent  within  high  adminis- 
tration quarters.  Slmultaneoiisly,  public 
opinion  seems  likewise  to  be  rising  against 
this  proposed  reversal  of  our  established  con- 
servation policy,  and  the  Attorney  General 
clearly  reflected  that.  He  also  may  have 
been  Influenced  by  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  last  week  toy  Senator  KxrAnvxa. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  who  now  has  such 
a  big  public  following  as  a  restilt  of  his 
campalgrn  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination. 

The  Tennessee  Senator,  who  urged  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  to  study  the  whole 
problem  Involved  in  the  offahore  tazxls  be- 
fore Congress  takes  any  action,  warned  that 
"we  are  leading  to  some  new  policy — or  per- 
haps I  should  say  no  policy— with  regard  to 
the  public  lands  and  their  natural  re- 
sovirces — with  regard  to  public  power  de- 
velopment, the  national  parks,  and  reclama- 
tion lands  within  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States. 

"If  we  are  saying  under  the  quitclaim  bill, 
as  I  think  we  are,  that  the  Individual  States 
are  entitled  to  this  land  beneath  the  sea  that 
has  been  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
public  lands,  then  it  Is  diflleult  to  see  any 
difference  whatsoever  in  saying  that  the  In- 
dividual SUtes  within  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  the  public  lands  within  their  own 
boundaries." 

As  for  the  President,  he  added,  "1  know 
that  the  American  people  did  not  elect  him 
to  preside  over  the  Uquidaiion  of  our  na- 
tional wealth." 

State  control  of  the  offshore  lands  is  not 
only  wrong  In  itself,  but  could  perpetrate 
untold  wrongs  as  a  precedent. 


•t  Taft-Hardej  Act 


EZTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS        , 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  mnwrtTaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rft»RESENTATIV«S ' 
Thursdaif.  March  5. 1953 

Mr.  KELLET  of  Peniuylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the  opening 
testimony  of  Mr.  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  this  week  on  the  question  of 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  will 
be  followed  later  by  his  specific  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  act. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  seeks 
the  enactment  by  the  present  Congress  of 
substantial  and  far-reaching  modifications 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In  setting  forth 
our  recommendations  before  this  commit- 
tee. I  submit  the  best  Judgment  of  the  or- 
ganization I  represent — an  organlaatlon  with 
more  than  8  million  members.  These  ree- 
ommendatloxu  are  not  preconceived  notions, 
nor  special  pleading.  They  are  the  result  of 
extensive  and  searching  examination  of  the 
record.  They  are  the  product  of  studied 
consultation  with  representatives  at  the  or- 
ganizations making  up  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
naUonal  labor  law  as  it  Is  now  written  and 
administered.  I  offer  these  proposals  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  contribution  to  the  leg- 
islative process,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  given  dispassionate  study  and  will  leed  to 
favorable  action. 

Promotion  of  Industrial  peace  Is  the  pur- 
pose which  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor has  not  only  proclaimed,  but  also  put  to 
practice.  The  record  of  our  organization  and 
its  afllliates  In  recent  years  shows  that  we 
have  pursued  this  purpose  with  a  notable 
measure  of  success.  To  Insxure  the  settle- 
ment of  Industrial  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and,  above  all,  through  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  labor  and  management,  rather  than 
through  compulsioa  oX  Uia  State,  should  be 
the  aim  of  Government  in  a  free  society. 

Let  me  make  two  Important  points  clear. 
President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress  that  we  need 
"a  law  that  merits  the  respect  and  support 
of  labor  and  management."  The  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  now  on  the  books,  does  not  merit  nor 
enjoy  the  respect  of  American  trade  unions — 
and  that's  putting  it  mUdly.  We  feel  quite 
strongly  that  this  law  Is  unjustifiably  op- 
pressive and  that  It  has  placed  Intolerable 
restrictions  iipon  the  exercise  of  basic  rights 
and  freedoms  by  trade  unions  and  their 
members  Just  because  they  are  part  of  organ- 
ised labor. 

As  a  result,  this  law  that  purports  to  pro- 
mote labor-management  peace,  has  served  In 
many  instances  to  instigate  and  prolong 
strife. 

Even  in  normal  times,  this  would  be  de- 
plorable. In  the  present  world  ertsls  It  Is 
dangerous  to  the  national  safety.  The  strug- 
gle in  which  the  free  world  is  engaged  with 
Communist  aggression  may  take  years  to 
resolve.  To  meet  our  international  respon- 
sibilities and  to  safeguard  o\xr  national  se- 
securlty,  we  need  unity  In  America.  We 
need,  above  all,  greater  unity  and  greater 
cooperation  between  American  business  and 
American  labor.  This  Congress  can  make  a 
great  contribution  toward  that  objective  by 
enacting  a  labor-management  law  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  For  the  welfare 
of  America  as  a  whole.  I  ask  you  to  give  us 
a  law  under  which  employers  and  unions  ''^n 
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live  together  and  woi^  together  In  peace  and 

Justice. 

Labor's  besle  purpoee  ta  laduatrlal  tela- 
tions  Is  to  BUkke  sure  that  men  and  women 
whoea  livelihood  depends  on  wages  can. 
through  their  own  mutual  effort,  safeguard 
the  itandards  of  their  pay.  their  Job  status 
and  their  working  eondltlons  through  bind- 
ing agreements  with  their  employers.  Work- 
ing people  look  to  their  Government  to  hold 
inviolate  their  rights  of  self-organtaaUon 
and  collective  bargaining.  To  give  these 
human  rights  full  effect  and  full  meaning 
and  to  harmonize  them  with  the  property 
righU  and  management  prerogatives  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  must  likewise  be  the  guiding  aim 
of  government  of  a  free  nation. 

These  are,  then,  reduced  to  the  simplest 
possible  terms,  the  twin  responsibilities  of 
Covertmient,  and  therefore  of  Congress, 
toward  labor-management  relations.  They 
rest  on  the  proposition  that  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  are  governed 
the  best  when  they  are  governed  the  least. 
And  they  are  based  on  the  assimiption  that 
when  the  Government  does  intervene,  it 
intervenes  to  harmonize  differences  and 
expedite  agreement,  rather  tl^an  to  Judge  and 
to  punish. 

On  February  2.  in  his  state  of  tl»  Union 
message.  President  Eisenhowt r  said: 

"Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  aid 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  without  al- 
lowing Itself  to  be  employed  as  an  ally  of 
either  side.  Its  proper  role  In  Industrial 
strife  Is  to  encourage  the  processes  of  me- 
diation and  conciliation,  lliese  processes 
can  successfully  be  directed  only  by  a  gov- 
ernment free  from  the  taint  of  any  suspi- 
cion that  it  is  partial  or  punitive." 
The  President  stated  speciflcally: 
"We  have  now  had  5  years'  experience  with 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  <rf 
1947.  commonly  known  as  tlie  Taft-Hartley 
law.  That  experience  has  sliown  the  need 
for  some  corrective  action,  and  we  should 
promptly  proceed  to  amend  that  act."  And 
he  added:  "•  •  •  if  all  conduct  their  argu- 
ments In  the  overpowering  lluht  of  national 
interest — which  U  enlightened  self-inter- 
est— we  shall  get  the  right  answers." 

The  American  PederaUon  cf  Labor  is  not 
here  to  seek  a  prolalMr  law;  we  ask  for  en- 
actment of  a  law  that  is  Just  to  both  workers 
snd  employers,  a  law  that  is,  above  all.  work- 
able as  well  as  equitable. 

Our  views  regarding  the  Nation's  labor 
law  are  not  partisan.  Our  recommendations 
to  this  Congress  contain  no  political  over- 
tones. The  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
free  labor  in  a  free  society  are  the  central 
issue  In  the  present  world  crisis.  We  believe 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  devise  a 
bipartisan  labor  policy  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  Congress  will  enact 
labor  legislation  above  party  differences,  a 
labor  law  behind  which  aU  fair-minded 
Americans  can  unite. 

It  win  be  6  years  next  J\me  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  amendments  tc>  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  entitled  "Labor-Man- 
agement RelaUons  Act.  1»47."  and  known  as 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  2  postwar  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  were  years  of  dislocation  and  readjust- 
ment from  war  to  peace.  The  year  1946  saw 
a  wave  of  unprecedented  and  widespread  in- 
dustrial unrest.  During  the  war  labor- 
management  relations  were  subjected  to  rigid 
rules.  Rapid  rettim  to  peacetime  self-reli- 
ance was  accompanied  by  the  <ietermination 
of  many  employers  to  cut  down  the  high 
labor  standards  reached  during  the  war, 
matched  by  the  effort  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  maintain  wartime  take-home 
pay. 

The  resulting  strife  was  neither  normal  nor 
characteristic    of    setUed    peacetime    labor- 
management  relations.     Even  though  in  the 
paak  year  of  1946  man-days  idle  due  to  work 
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■toppagee  repreeented  leas  than  1.S  pncent 
of  the  total  working  time,  the  dlsputee  were 
intense  and  more  widespread  than  in  any 
year  since  1919. 

The  Taft-HarUey  law  of  1»47  was  prima- 
rily the  product  of  the  emotional  response 
to  thU  passing  and  abnormal  phase.  Not 
an  emergency  but  a  permanent  measure,  this 
law  made  sweeping  and  detailed  changes  Ui 
the  rules  governing  self-organization  of 
workers  and  la  many  other  phases  of  labor- 
management  relations.  Yet  the  record 
shows  that  most  work  stoppages  of  that 
period  w«^  due  to  disputes  over  wages,  and 
not  over  the  respective  rights  of  workers  and 
employers. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
1946,  of  the  total  man-hours  of  Idleness  due 
to  labor  dUputes,  83.9  percent  Involved 
wages,  hours,  and  other  working  conditions 
as  major  Issues.  13.4  percent  involved  issues 
of  union  organization  and  wages  and  hours, 
whUe  only  18  percent  was  due  solely  to  issues 
of  union  organization  and  only  0.9  percent 
was  due  to  Interunlon  or  Intraunlon  prob- 
lems. This  means  that  only  2.7  percent  of 
all  time  lost  due  to  work  stoppages  in  1946 
was  caused  by  the  type  of  aliments  which  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  pxirported  to  cure.  One 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  objections  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  fair-minded  public  to 
this  1947  attempt  to  Import  into  the  na- 
tional law  piinltlve  enactments  against  labor, 
In  the  gu^  of  sure-cure  remedies  to  cure 
the  industrial  strife  current  at  the  time. 

I  am  pointing  out  these  facts  to  set  the 
record  straight.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Is  not  looking  to  the  future  In  the 
spirit  of  Intransigence.  Wg  are  not  asking 
Congress  to  turn  back  the  clock.  Much  can 
be  learned  from  the  experience  of  recent 
years,  and  as  conditions  change  and  hiunan 
institutions  grow,  the  need  for  further 
changes  and  Improvements  in  our  laws  will 
emerge. 

The  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  we 
reconunend  at  this  time  are  offered  as  con- 
structive proposals.  They  are  designed,  first, 
to  correct  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  glaringly  unjust 
or  patently  unworkable;  second,  they  are 
aimed  to  provide  positive  Improvements  m 
the  Government's  exercise  of  its  responsl- 
bUltles  in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations. 


QaestioB  of  Tariffs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

I        or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
question  of  tariffs  which  appeared  within 
the  past  week  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

QxTssnoN  or  Taairrs 

One  of  the  important  and  significant  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  the  new  Congress  is 
that  pertaining  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  due  to  expire  next  June 
unless  affirmative  legislative  action  is  taken. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  pledged  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  administration  will  recognize 
the  Importance  of  profitable  and  equitable 
world  trade.  To  implement  this  pletige  he 
proposed  thst  our  customs  regulations  be 
simplified  and  that  Congress  study  and  ex- 
tend by  apprc^triate  legislation  the  trade 
agreements  act.  His  Initial  legislative  pro- 
gram, discussed  with  congressional  leaders 


on  the  following  Monday,  included  both  of 
theee  actions  among  tu  11  reoommendattama. 
The  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  American  foreign 
economic  policy  for  nearly  20  years.  It  has 
been  a  oontroverslal  concept  from  the  be- 
ginning and  periodic  renewal  of  the  sUtute 
has  been  accompanied  usually  by  a  wide 
split  in  congressional  opinion.  Principal 
opposition  has  come  from  the  Republican 
side,  traditionally  considered  a  high-tariff 
party,  but  there  has  been  resistance — or  at 
least  a  demand  for  special  protection — from 
business,  agricultural  and  labor  elements. 
The  President  took  cognizance  of  these  in 
qualifying  his  recommendation  by  saying 
that  whatever  action  is  taken  "must  not 
ignore  legltlnuite  safeguards  of  domestic  in- 
diastrles.  agricultiu-e.  and  labor  standards." 
American  policy  In  the  sphere  of  world 
trade  U  tied  closely  today  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  strengthening  both  the  economic  and 
defensive  capacities  of  the  free  nations. 
Our  allies  in  Western  Europe,  in  particular. 
have  become  increasingly  Insistent  that 
trade,  not  aid,  should  be  the  keystone  of  our 
continuing  economic  relationship,  and  the 
lowering  of  our  tariff  barriers  has  been  one 
of  their  targets. 

A  strong  voice  In  support  of  this  philos- 
ophy has  now  been  raised  by  Henry  Ford  II. 
Speaking  in  Chicago,  the  automobile  execu- 
tive  proposed  a  four-point  program  by  which 
the  United  States  might  lead  the  free  world 
to  freer  trade.  First  of  his  points  was  the 
writing  of  a  new  law — he  called  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  outmoded  and  well-riddled 
with  holes — to  encourage  the  possible  elimi- 
nation of  all  tariffs. 

In  defending  his  bold  approach,  Mr.  Ford 
emphasized  the  tremendous  power  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  own  Industrial  system  and 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  American 
market.  He  described  as  senseless  the  prac- 
tice of  subsidizing  Inefficiency  through  ttirifl 
protection,  although  granting  that  gradual 
reductions  of  tariffs  might  be  desirable  in 
hardship  cases. 

It  is  not  diflleult  to  share  within  reason 
Mr.  Ford's  pride  and  confidence  in  American 
economic  strength,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to 
recognise  his  formula  as  politically  unrealis- 
tic and  impractical.  The  tnaintenance  of 
tariffs'  is  not  by  any  means  exclusively  an 
American  habit,  nor  Is  it  necessarily  a  device 
for  protecting  weak  and  useless  Industries. 
While  the  American  automotive  Industry  is 
undoubtedly  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  free 
competition,  there  are  other  strategically  im- 
portant or  otherwise  desirable  American  in- 
dustries and  labor  standards  that  would  be 
seriously  endangered  by  the  dumping  of  low- 
coet  foreign  goods  in  our  markets.  Nor  is 
there  any  assurance  that  an  indiscriminate 
removal  of  our  own  tariffs,  despite  the  ex- 
ample set,  would  be  matched  by  similar  ac- 
tion in  countries  abroad. 

Mr.  Ford  may  have  set  up  a  global  ideal 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
President  Elsenhower,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
appreciation  for  national  interests,  has  pro- 
posed In  his  noore  moderate  reconunenda- 
tlons  a  much  sounder  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Why  G>iifress  Matt  Limit  Residual  Oil 
Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

IfCr.  SECREST.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
White   House,   just   10   days   ago.    th« 
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Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
told  a  group  of  Congressmen  that  the  in- 
ternational situation  is  so  tense  that 
anything  could  happen  at  any  time.  If 
such  is  the  case,  then  can  anyone  tell 
me  why  we  are  relying  so  heavily  on  for- 
eign residual  oil  to  the  direct  detriment 
of  our  own  coal  Industry?  Certainly  our 
experience  of  a  decade  ago  should  be 
suflBcient  to  convince  everyone  that  fuel 
stiipments  on  the  high  seas  during  war- 
time are  constantly  exp>osed  to  under- 
water and  air  attack.  With  snorkel  sub- 
marines and  jet  airplanes  added  to  the 
list  of  weapons  in  the  past  few  years, 
ocean  traffic  will  be  even  more  hazard- 
ous in  periods  of  future  wars. 

Our  present  policy  of  permitting  for- 
eign residual  oil  to  wreck  our  coal  in- 
dustry is.  to  say  the  least,  most  illogical. 
Here  is  how  important  coal  was  to  our 
mobilization  program  in  World  War  II: 
Prom  1938 — the  year  before  Hitler  moved 
into    Poland — to    1944 — the    year    that 
American  forces  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — this  Nation's  bitumi- 
nous-coal requirements  increased  by  an 
astounding  75  percent.     Much  of  this  in- 
crease went  to  steel  mills,  electric-power 
plants,  and  to  other  industries  whose 
own  production  was  being  accelerated  to 
meet  demands  of  the  war  program,  while 
a  considerable  portion  was  used  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  oil   consigned  to  the 
east  coast  but  which  never  reached  port. 
Once  again  we  are  in  a  highly  explo- 
sive situation,  according  to  the  White 
Hoiise.  but  this  time  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  we  will  have  anything  like  6 
years    to    reach    maximum    industrial 
strength.    At  least  it  woxild  seem  quite 
inadvisable    to    place    any    dependence 
upon  the  possibility  of  such  a  respite. 
The  fact  is  that  the  coal  industry  will 
be  expected  to  provide — and  without  de- 
lay— all  the  added  steam  for  any  war 
effort.     It  has  long  been  established  that 
a  world  conflagration  cannot  be  checked 
with  foreign  oil. 
To  keep  the  coal  industry  in  position 
•  for  such  an  emergency  requires  the  im- 
mediate elimination  of  the  unjust  com- 
petitive condition  that  foreign  residual 
oil  creates.    It  must  be  effected  at  once 
so  that  coal  management  is  not  denied 
the  opportunity  to  build  for  the  future, 
and  coal  miners  are  not  driven  to  other 
occupations  as  a  result  of  the  unneces- 
sary decline  in  production.    I  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced     into     this     Congress     last 
week— and  which  has  also  been  intro- 
duced by  other  Members  of  both  sides 
of   the   floor — to   limit  the   amount   of 
residual-oil  imports  to  no  more  than  5 
percent  of  domestic  demand  in  the  cor- 
responding calendar  quarter  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  this  bill  would 
serve  to  improve  the  Nation's  economy, 
particularly  in  such  important  coal- 
producing  and  shipping  districts  as  my 
home  State  of  Ohio.  Residents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  of  neighbor- 
ing districts  cannot  understand  why 
their  Interests  should  be  subordinated 
to  those  of  large  oil-importing  com- 
panies. Nor  can  they  decipher  the  rea- 
soning behind  a  policy  that  accedes  to 


the  progressive  destruction  of  a  vital  in- 
dustry in  a  period  when  war  clouds  are 
acknowledged  by  our  national  leader- 
ship to  be  more  ominous  than  at  any 
other  time  since  the  cessation  of  world 
hostilities  in  1945. 


Redaction  of  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF  StAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  will  estab- 
lish income-tax  reductions  designed  to 
relieve  the  present  hardships  imposed 
upon  the  lower-income  taxpayer.  My 
bill  provides  for  a  $1,000  deduction  for 
a  single  F>erson.  $2,500  for  a  married 
couple,  and  an  $800  deduction  for  each 
dependent. 

House  bill  3684  has  been  written  with 
a  view  toward  allowing  the  average 
American  family  to  provide  itself  with 
at  least  an  adequate  living  before  being 
obligated  with  tax  burdens. 

We  have  had  many  tax  bills  offered 
for  consideration,  but  it  is  my  honest 
belief  that  the  first  step  in  tax  relief 
should  be  afforded  the  family  unit  rather 
than  the  cori^oration. 

The  original  purpose  of  our  Federal 
income-tax  law  was  to  place  the  cost  of 
Government  upon  our  citizen.^  in  pro- 
portion with  their  ability  to  pay.  Today, 
a  man  earning  $3,500  a  year  is  obliged 
to  give  the  Government  one-third  of 
his  income — over  $1.100 — in  either  di- 
rect or  hidden  taxes. 

In  just  3  years.  1949  to  1952.  the  tax 
liability  of  the  low-income  taxpayer  has 
increased  30  percent. 

The  purpose  of  tax  revenue  today  is 
to  restore  the  basic  economic  health  of 
our  country,  and  I  am  of  the  firm  belief 
that  the  great  army  of  white-collar 
workers,  together  with  the  average  wage 
earner,  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economy,  deserve  our  first  consideration. 
The  argument  posed  against  tax  re- 
duction at  this  time  is  that  this  is  a 
critical  period,  and  that  a  decrease  would 
reduce  our  Federal  income  during  a  time 
when  it  is  needed  most. 

If  we  study  our  recent  tax  history,  we 
will  find  that  the  revenue  losses  due  to 
tax  reductions  are  not  as  bad  as  the 
doubting  Thomases  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. The  R^enue  Act  of  1945.  which 
was  expected  to  reduce  individual  In- 
come-tax collections  by  two  billion  in 
1947.  resulted  instead  in  a  one-bil- 
lion-flve-hundred-million  increase.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1948.  which  was  expected 
to  reduce  collections  by  more  than  four 
billion  in  fiscal  1949.  actually  brought 
income-tax  collections  down  by  only 
three  billion. 

It  is  realized  that  taxes  are  always 
painful.  They  are  a  hardship  for  every 
class,  but  mostly  affect  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  The  demonstrated  de- 
mand of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  lower  taxes  is  evidence  enough  of  the 


hardship  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  tax  burden  is 
greater  now  than  at  the  peak  of  World 
War  n.  In  fiscal  year  1944  the  Federal 
Government  collected  $44  billion  in 
taxes.  In  1953  revenues  will  reach  an 
estimated  $69  billion.  Who  does  this 
increasing  tax  program  affect  most? 
Mr.  Average  American. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  both  major 
parties  that  tax  cuts  are  essential.  The 
questions  now  are  where,  when,  and  how 
much. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  American  Press  entitled 
"Dear  Mr.  Congressman."  The  staff  of 
this  magazine  conducted  a  survey  of 
coimtry  editors,  who  are  recognized  to 
have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  Amer- 
ica, and  addressed  the  results  to  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  hoping  to  acquaint  us 
with  "what  the  people  back  home  are 
thinking." 

The  opinion  of  88  percent  of  the  edi- 
tors polled  was  that  our  present  income 
lax  law  should  be  rewritten  and  simpli- 
fied. A  breakdown  of  the  survey  shows 
that  58  percent  of  the  editors  polled  rec- 
ommended that  lowering  of  personal  in- 
come taxes  receive  first  consideration  in 
tax  relief. 

As  another  example  of  grassroots 
opinion  on  tax  reduction,  an  irate  tax- 
payer recently  sent  his  views  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Review: 

If  there  Lb  going  to  be  any  Pederal  t*x 
reduction,  the  start  should  be  made  by  af- 
fording family  relief,  rather  than  that  of 
corporations.  The  rUlng  living  coete  show 
plainly  that  the  $600  exemption  was  out- 
dated 3  years  ago.  It  should  reasonably  be 
Increased  to  •1.000.  That's  the  thing  to  de- 
mand from  our  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  Now  is  the  time  to  give 
the  average  American  wage  earner  some 
needed  relief  from  the  financial  pressure 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  him  by  our 
high  tax  laws. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  accept  the  challenge  before 
them  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  re- 
duce taxes  by  giving  favorable  considera- 
tion to  my  bill.  H.  R.  3684,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Income  Taxes  Mutt  Be  Reduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri:cord,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Income  Taxes  Must  Be  Re- 
duced." which  appeared  in  the  January 
28  issue  of  Michigan  Tradesman: 
Income  Taxbb  Mtjst  Bk  Rducxd 

All  businessmen  of  the  United  States 
should  give  their  enthusiastic  support  to 
Congressman  Daniel  a.  Reed,  of  New  York 
State.  In  his  effort  to  have  the  Pederal  In- 
come tax  reduced  11  percent  starUng  June  30. 
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Ur.  Rbd,  diairman  of  th«  Home  Wmju 
and  lle&ns  Oommlttae,  la  tlie  author  oC  a 
bill  to  raquln  ttUa  reduction.  H«  left  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  last  Monday 
claiming  its  members  will  ^prove  his  pro- 
posal at  their  next  aeaslon  February  16.  Ha 
also  predicts  that  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives will  pass  bli  bill  before  the  end  ot 
February. 

Already  on  the  books  Is  a  law  providing 
for  anil  percent  cut  In  Federal  Income  taxes 
■-  to  go  into  effect  December  90.  195S.  If 
passed,  Congressman  Rcxd*8  bill  will  mean  a 
5 14 -percent  reduction  for  the  calendar  year 
1953.  since  the  11 -percent  cut  he  proposes 
would  be  In  effect  only  the  latter  half  of  this 
year. 

In  Washington  some  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  opposing  the 
R?ed  proposal.  They  Insist  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  Is  to  cut  Federal  exfienses.  then 
reduction  of  income  taxes  wUl  naturally 
follow. 

Michigan  Tradesman  does  not  agree  with 
this  contention.  We  think  taxes  must  be 
cut  flrst. 

Members  of  Congress  well  know  that  in  its 
proposed  budget,  each  Federal  department 
always  asks  for  more  than  It  really  needs. 
ThU  gives  the  department  a  bargaining  ad- 
vantage. Under  pressure  It  will  reduce  the 
Intentionally  swollen  budget  and  still  re- 
ceive the  money  It  really  must  have. 

If  every  department  was  Informed  In  ad- 
vance  that  the  tax  Income  Is  strictly  limited 
and  that  every  expense  Item  must  be  cut  to 
the  bone,  it  would  not  present  the  swollen 
budget. 

Every  American  knows  that  men  In  public 
office  will  never  concentrate  on  reducing  ex- 
penses until  shrinking  Income  makes  such 
action  Imperative. 

Every  businessman  knows  the  average 
American  will  not  cut  his  expenditures  until 
he  discovers  that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Every  husband  and  father  knows  that  the 
members  of  his  household  wlU  not  economlae 
so  long  as  they  think  the  Income  of  the  head 
of  the  house  Is  limitless. 

President  Truman's  budget,  presented  Just 
before  he  went  back  to  Missouri,  called  for 
Pederal  spending  of  $78,800,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  starting  JUly  1.  1952.  The  Re- 
publicans, now  In  office,  expect  to  trim  this 
total  by  about  $10  billion,  to  set  up  a  balance 
between  expenditures  and  estimated  Pederal 
Income  of  •68,700,000.000. 

If  the  Reed  bill  passes  Congress,  the  Re- 
publican majority  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  The  party  Is  pledged 
U-  balancing  of  the  budget  quickly,  and  the 
country  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  that 
pledge  Is  carried  out. 

Business  right  now  needs  a  strong  stim- 
ulus. The  most  effective  shot  In  the  busi- 
ness arm  would  be  a  reduction  in  taxes. 
Industrialists,  wholesalers,  retailers,  trans- 
portation ofBclals  have  been  discouraged  long 
enough  by  their  Pederal  Government,  which 
has  taxed  them  so  heavily  that  little  is  left 
of  their  earnings  or  profits  after  Uncle  Sam 
takes  his  gulp.  Business  cannot  set  up  the 
surpluses  It  requires  to  rebuUd  and  Improve 
In  order  to  make  growth  possible. 

Businessmen  have  been  cheered  by  the  se- 
lection of  highly  successful  commercial  and 
Industrial  leaders  for  public  office  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  They  confidently  expect 
these  men  to  put  business  into  Government 
and  stop  this  killing  burden  of  taxation  to 
meet  senseless  spending  of  public  moneys. 

We  think  businessmen  should  get  on  the 
Job,  backing  Congressman  Rxxo's  bill  to  cut 
taxes.  Write  or  wire  your  United  States 
Senator  and  your  Congressman  at  Washing- 
ton that  you  want  the  Reed  bUl  enacted  at 
once.  An  avalanche  of  letters  and  telegrams 
should  be  descending  upon  Washington,  de- 
manding action. 
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A  Sahle  to  the  BriTc  People  vf 
I        CiedHMloTakk 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Thurtday,  March  5,  1953 

Urn.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  concern  of  free 
people  everywhere  for  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  their  unfortunate 
plight,  under  unanimous  consent  I  intro- 
duce into  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
editors  of  the  Novy  Svet  Printing  it  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  Cleveland.  CHiio.  and  my- 
self. 

The  letters  follow: 

CoNoasss  or  tot  Unitid  States. 

HoDss  or  Repeksentatives. 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  23.  1953. 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Scsn. 

Managing  Editor,  the  Novy  Svet, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Mr  Deas  Me.  Soste:  Your  letter  of  Pteb- 
ruary  13  with  Its  summary  of  the  tragedies 
suffered  by  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
recent  years — coming  as  It  does  on  the  eve 
of  our  own  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
of  George  Washington.  Father  of  our  Coim- 
try—Is  a  timely  reminder  that  love  of  coun- 
try and  freedom  to  esUbllsh  government 
under  law  are  the  most  sacred  aspirations 
known  to  man. 

All  over  the  world  freedom-loving  people 
are  thinking  of  the  brave  people  of  Csecho- 
slovakla  who  mourn  the  double  loss  of  lib- 
erty and  their  beloved  Jan  Masaryk.  son  of 
their  young  nation's  "buUder  and  flrst  presi- 
dent." 

The  one  thing  that  has  ever  ripened  the 
spirit  of  liberty  Into  action  has  been  the 
rekindling  of  hope  In  the  hearts  of  people 
under  the  lash  of  oppression.  May  the  ob- 
servances of  the  dates  you  commemorate  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  conveyed  to  the 
people  of  Csechoslovakla  keep  alive  the  flame 
of  patriotism — fan  prayers  Into  hope,  and 
hope  Into  action — ^that  one  day.  under  God. 
these  brave  people  may  win  back  their  lib- 
erty and  walk  again  with  their  faces  In  the 
sun. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

TuANCts  P.  Bolton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Novt  Svet. 
Pmntino  and  Pxtblishinc  Co.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  February  13,  1953. 
Congressman  Frances  P.  Bolton, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

DkA*  Mas.  Boltoh:  On  Weddiesday,  the 
25th  of  February  1948  the  well-Hnown  demo- 
cratic liberty  of  the  Czecboslovaklan  Re- 
public died.  The  people  of  this  small  nation 
were  enslaved  by  the  well-prepared  Com- 
munist coup  d'etat. 

We  recall  that  moment  In  the  turn  of  his- 
tory though  5  years  have  passed  since  this 
lesson  was  given  to  the  free  democratic 
world;  and  again  this  year  Americans  of 
Czecboslovaklan  origin  will  remember  the 
purge  against  their  fathers. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1850  the  world-re- 
nowned statesman  Thomas  Garlgue  Masaryk 
was  bom;  the  bxaider  and  flrst  president 
of  Czechoslovakia — the  man  whose  person- 
ality was  more  than  the  head  of  this  small 

nation.     He  Is  well  known  to  Americans 

his  wife  was  American-born.  The  Procla- 
mation of  Czechoslovakia  was  filed  at  Wash< 
ington,  D.  C,  in  1918. 


On  the  10th  of  March  1948  Just  IS  days 
after  the  tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  son 
of  Thomas  Garlgue  Masaryk  passed  away  un- 
der unknown  circumstances;  he  was  Jan 
(John)  Masaryk,  the  foreign  minister  of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  had  hundreds  of  friends 
In  the  United  States. 

Spiritually  he  was  murdered  by  those 
who  had  brought  sufferlnp-rm  him  and  to 
his  nation. 

The  message  of  the  Masaryks  has  pene- 
trated home;    being  dead,  they  yet  speak. 

My  antl-Communlst  newspaper,  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  America  and  the  land  of 
our  forefathers,  will  dedicate  a  special  Issue 
to  the  above-named  three  historical  dates. 

1  beg  of  you  dear  friend  of  that  small 
nation,  to  contribute  a  message,  a  proclama- 
tion, or  Just  a  commemoration  letter  which 
could  be  displayed  on  the  pages  of  our  daily 
newspaper,  the  Novy  Svet. 

Please  write  as  you  wish,  either  to  each 
separate  date,  or  summarize. 

The  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  origin  and 
the  political  refugees  who  fled  to  this  coun- 
try for  their  welfare  would  be  very  happy  to 
know  that  you  are  among  the  leading  friends 
of  their  enslaved  relatives  and  friends  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

For  t^cin,  I  thank  you. 
Sincerely 

Anthont  J.  Susmi, 
Managing   Editor,    The   Novy   Svet. 

P.  S. — May  I  have  your  reply  as  soon  as 
possible? 


PersecvtioB  of  Jews  aad  Other 
Miaeritj  Groaps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVSS 

Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolution  Adopted  bt  Delegate  Bodt   oi 

COMMUNTTT    AFTAIRS    OF    THE    JEWISH    Fed- 

EEATION  or  New  Orleans  Februaxt  26,  1953 
Every  right-thinking  and  Justlce-lovlng 
person  In  the  United  States  has  been  shocked 
and  chagrined  to  learn  of  the  beastly  perse- 
cution of  Jews  and  other  minority  groups  In 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries. 
Therefore,  all  of  us  present  at  tills  gathering 
desire  to  protest  against  tliese  atrocities  and 
to  condemn  these  Inhuman  practices.  We 
furthermore  desire  to  give  expression  to  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  will 
make  their  voices  heard  In  behalf  of  democ- 
racy and  humanity  and  protest  vigorously 
against  the  abominable  crimes  that  are  being 
perpetrated  by  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites. 

Resolution  Unanimously  Approved  bt  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  February  25,  1953,  and  En- 
dorsed BY  Delec-ate  Body  on  Community 
Aftairs  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  New 
Orleans 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  ' 
of  the  United  States  that  the  vicious  and 
Inhuman  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  puppet  governments  In 
satellite  states  In  Europe  and  Asia  against 
minority  groups,  such  as  the  persecution  of 
Greek  Orthodox  congregations,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the  harass- 
ment of  Protestant  denominations,  and  sup- 
pression of  Moslem  communities,  the  perse- 
cution and  scattering  of  ethnic  groups  la 
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Poland,  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the  Baltic  and 
Balkan  States,  and  In  many  other  areas  under 
Soviet  domination,  and  most  recently  the 
Increasing  persecution  of  the  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  deserve  the  strongest  condem- 
nation, by  all  people  who  believe  that  spir- 
itual values  are  the  basis  of  human  progress 
and  freedom. 

BIzMBZK  Organizations  or  rm  Delegate 
CoMMTrreE  on  Commttnitt  Aftaixs  or  the 
Jewish  Federation  or  New  Ori,eans 
Anshe  Sfard  Congregation,  Anshe  Sfard 
Sisterhood,  Beth  Israel  Congregation,  Beth 
Israel  Sisterhood,  B'nal  B'rlth  Lodge,  B'nal 
B*rlth  Women's  Auxiliary,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  of  Hadassah.  Chevra  Thlllm 
Congregation,  Chevra  Thlllm  Sisterhood. 
Oates  of  Prayer  Congregation,  Gates  of  Prayer 
Sisterhood,  Hadassah,  Jewish  Federation, 
Mlzrachl  Organization,  Pioneer  Women,  Tem- 
ple Slnal  Congregation.  Temple  Slnal  Sister- 
hood.  Touro  Synagogue  Congregation,  Touro 
Synagogue,  Sisterhood,  Workmen's  Circle, 
Zionist  Organization. 


Coadert  Proposal  Hit  by  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  rROM  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  present  herewith  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  four  newspapers,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Troy    (N.   Y.)    Times-Record   of 

January  39,   1053) 

A  Curious  Proposal 

Representative  Coudert  has  made  a  curious 

proposal.    He  thinks  the  Government  should 

pass  favorably  upon  the  request  of  Hawaii 

and  Alaska  for  statehood.    But  he  feels  that 

the  chief  objection  lies  in  their  comparatively 

small  ix>pulatlon  and  the  unbalance  of  giving 

each  of  them  two  Senators. 

Therefore  he  proposes  a  sort  of  second-class 
State,  a  Territory  admitted  to  sisterhood  of 
the  commonwealths  but  given  only  one  Sen- 
ator or  perhaps  none  at  all,  until  a  certain 
population  has  been  reached.  He  says  this  Is 
necessary;  because  the  admission  of  these 
territories  will  mean  the  early  demand  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  other  areas 
now  under  territorial  control. 

We  think  ourselves  that  the  scheme  Is 
fantastic.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
either  territory  would  care  to  come  into  the 
Union  as  a  second-class  State,  with  a  limita- 
tion on  Its  rights  and  privileges.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  deny  to  Hawaii  two  Senators  when 
Nevada,  with  only  a  quarter  of  Its  population, 
has  two  and  such  States  as  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Delaware,  and  Wyoming  are  less 
populous  than  the  archipelago.  Coudert  has 
pointed  out  the  real  Issue  in  granting  state- 
hood to  territories  but  he  has  not  offered  a 
wise  remedy  for  the  difficulty  which  thus  far 
has  barred  them. 

[From  the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  of  Fel»ii. 
ary  5,  1953  ] 
Small-State  Safeguards 
Representative   Frederic   R.    Coudbit,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  New  York,  has  Interposed  for 
a    delay    In    the    admission    of    Hawaii    and 
Alaska    as    States    In    the    Union,    on    novel 
grounds.    Coudert  points  out  that  3S  States 
with  19  percent  of  the  population  now  elect 
60  Senators,  a  majority  of  4;   and  that  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  with  600.000 
people  will  add  4  more  Senators  for  less  than 
foux-tentha  of  1  percent  oZ  the  population; 


whereas  New  York,  with  nearly  10  percent, 
or  15  million  people,  has  only  3  Senators. 

Coudert  has  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  give  the  Congress  the 
power  to  determine  whether  a  new  State 
shall  have  2  Senators,  1  or  none.  His  point 
is  that  new  States  which  come  in  under  the 
present  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
each  State  2  Senators  will  fvu-ther  distort 
representation  in  the  Senate  to  the  grave 
detriment  of  larger  States,  and  undermine 
confidence   in   representative   government. 

Coudert  overlooks  the  thinking  l>ehind  the 
original  division  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Senators  are  equally  assigned  to  all 
States,  large  and  small,  because  they  are 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  federated 
together  under  the  Constitution.  These 
States  are  banded  together  in  common  de- 
fense; and  in  the  Senate,  which  passes  on 
foreign  treaties,  they  have  an  equal  voice, 
since  they  do  not  negotiate  separately  with 
foreign   powers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  the  popu- 
lar body.  Representation  there  is  on  a  popu- 
lation basis.  Delaware.  Vermont,  and  Wyo- 
ming have  only  1  Representative  each,  but 
as  sovereign  States.  2  Senators.  Eight  States 
have  only  2  Representatives  each — Arizona. 
Montana.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota.  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota  and 
Utah.  The  big  States,  through  their  huge 
delegations,  swing  the  House,  which  origi- 
nates tax  laws,  cloisest  to  the  individual. 
This  division  has  maintained  confidence  that 
the  large  States  will  not  trample  the  small. 
It  Is  not  likely  to  be  overturned  at  this  lata 
date. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo  )  Poet-Dispatch  of 
January  31.  1953) 
No  Second-Class  Stars  in  the  Flag 
A  strange  reservation  upon  the  admission 
of  new  States  to  the  Union  is  proposed  by 
Representative   Coudert,  of   New  York.     He 
wants    a   constitutional    amendment    giving 
Congress    power    to   decide    whether   a    new 
Stata  shall  have  two  Senators,  as  do  all  48 
States,  or  whether  it  shall  have  one  or  none. 
Admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  should  be 
held  up  until  such  an  amendment  is  rati- 
fied by  the  States,  Mr.  Coudert  l>elieve8. 

Surely  Mr.  Coudert  must  know  that  Alaska, 
with  128.643.  has  a  larger  population  than 
did  Missouri  and  Illinois  together  when  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Union.  Hawaii,  with 
499.794,  has  a  larger  population  than  Dela- 
ware. Nevada.  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  com- 
bined possess  now. 

Equal  representation  in  the  Senate  was 
part  of  the  price  the  States  paid  to  transform 
a  weak,  unworkable  confederation  into  a 
strong  Federal  union.  It  has  not  proved  too 
great  a  price.  The  arrangement  does  not 
achieve  absolute  Justice,  but  it  does  achieve 
a  rough  approximation  which  has  worked  out 
in  practice. 

What  kind  of  Justice  would  it  be  to  deny 
the  same  equality  to  new  States  when  by 
the  yardstick  used  they  were  not  only  equal 
but  superior  to  four  of  the  existing  States? 

Mr.  CouDERT's  plan  would  set  up  second 
and  third  class  States,  with  one  Senator  and 
no  Senator  respectively.  That,  we  think, 
would  be  offensive  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Federal  union  on  which  this  country  is 
founded.  There  is  no  more  place  for  sec- 
ond class  States  in  our  scheme  of  things  than 
there  is  for  second  class  citizens. 

The  population  figures  offer  no  good  rea- 
son to  deny  statehood  to  Alaska  and  HawaU 
any  longer. 

[From  the  Albuquerque   (N.  Mex.)   Tribune 
of  January  39,  1953] 
Cart  Betore  Horse 
Representative  Frederic  R.   Coudert,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  author  of  a  worthy 
bill  to  make  more  direct  the  election  of  the 
President,   has  come  up  with  another  Idea 
that  is  as  wrong  as  his  other  proposal  is  right. 


He  would  forbid  the  admission  at  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  as  States  unless  they  are  given 
one  Senator  each,  or  none  at  all,  whichever 
Congress   decides. 

Mr.  Coudert  gives  as  his  reason  the  fact 
that  his  State  of  New  York  and  other  heav« 
Uy  populated  States  do  not  have  representa- 
tion In  the  Senate  in  proportion  to  their  pop« 
ulatlon. 

Of  course  they  don't.  There  would  have 
been  no  United  States  In  the  first  place  had 
not  the  large  States  among  the  original  13 
agreed  to  give  the  small  States  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate.  The  States  fought 
for  their  rights  in  those  days,  and  our  coun- 
try was  not  named  the  United  States  for 
nothing. 

We  think  our  Government  has  functioned 
pretty  well  on  that  basis,  too.  It's  true  that 
once  in  a  while  a  bloc  of  Senators  from  one 
section  has  been  able  to  put  through  a  meas- 
ure that  shouldn't  have  been  passed,  or 
blocked  a  worthy  bill,  but  over  the  years  the 
Senate  has  demonstrated  quite  as  much 
stability  and  concern  for  the  Nation  as  has 
the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Coudert  Is  a  Mem- 
ber. 


Uncle  Sam  Asks  if  Bosiacss  Is  Really 
His  Liu 
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Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  interesting  and  effective  editorial  in 
the  February  14  issue  of  one  of  the  great 
weekly  magazines  of  the  country,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  support  of  the 
proposal  con'„ained  in  my  House  Reso- 
lution i2  and  House  Resolution  15: 

Umcle  Sam  Asks  ir  Business  Is  Rballt 
His  Line 

Of  the  1,117  bills  and  resolutions  dropped 
into  the  hopper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  opening  day  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, few  are  of  more  potential  significance 
than  an  item  identified  as  House  Resolution 
12.  This  Is  a  resolution  Introduced  by  Rep- 
r.  tentative  .."rederic  R.  Coudert.  Jr..  of  New 
York,  authorizing  the  House  to  "conduct 
a  fuU  and  complete  Inquiry  into  all  phases 
of  the  commercial  and  proprietary  activities 
and  functions  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  methods  deemed  by  the  committee 
to  be  feasible  to  effect  the  transfer  of  any 
or  all  such  activities,  functions,  properties 
•  •  •  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
to  cooperatives,  corporations,  or  other  enti- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  such  citizens." 

Wth  the  law  language  boiled  out  of  it. 
Representative  Coudert's  resolution  means 
that  the  Government  should  look  Into  lu 
multiform  buslners  ventures — all  the  way 
from  electric  power  to  mortgage  t>onds — with 
a  view  to  deciding  whether  a  lot  of  this 
activity  couldn't  profitably  be  handed  back 
to  private  enterprise.  The  Coudert  idea  has 
already  stimulated  a  lot  of  discussion. 
Those  who  are  for  it  argue  that  it  would 
return  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
to  the  tax  rolls,  increase  taxable  Incomes,  and 
curb  the  overweening  powers  of  Government 
over  American  business.  Opponents  like 
Columnist  Tom  Stokes,  have  denouncwl  the 
plan  as  an  effort  to  turn  American  resources 
over  to  the  spoilsmen  and  reverse  the  poli- 
cies of  the  past  two  decades. 

Some  weeks  before  the  election.  Charles  E 
Wilson— the  former  Defense  Mobillzer,  that 
Ifr— proposed   specifically   that    the    country 
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consider  the  possibility  of  "selling  our  na- 
tional dams,  generating  equipment,  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  to  the  people."  Mr.  Wil- 
son suggested  that  the  switchover  could  be 
accomplished  simply  by  authorizing  holders 
of  Government  obligations  to  exchange  their 
bonds  for  stock  in  TVA.  or  what  have  you. 

This  is  a  tempting  idea.  It  could  reduce 
the  Government  debt,  turn  a  tax-free  opera- 
tion into  a  tazpaylng  one  and  give  people 
a  better  return  than  they  now  get  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  Mr.  Wilson  estimates  the 
value  of  Government -owned  biulnesses  at 
about  $37  billion.  If  they  were  sold,  three 
things  would  happen.  First  the  debt  itself 
would  be  reduced.  Second.  Interest  pay- 
ments on  this  much  of  the  debt,  some  $5C0 
million  per  year,  need  no  longer  be  paid. 
And  third,  these  properties  would  yield  taxes 
for  Federal  and  local  government. 

Also  before  the  election  a  group  of  rubber 
companies  submitted  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  a  plan  for  the  denation- 
alization of  the  synthetic-rubber  Industry. 
Synthetic  rubber  was  Government-produced 
as  a  safeguard  against  a  sudden  end  of  rub- 
ber Imports  from  abroad,  such  as  happened 
when  the  Japanese  snatched  Malaya  during 
the  last  war.  But  now  we  have  plenty  of 
rubber  stockpiled,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
keeping  the  synthetic-rubber  planta  out  of 
private  hands  any  longer. 

Aside  from  rubber  and  electrtc-power 
planU.  the  Government  owns  hundreds  of 
defense  planta.  Most  of  these  make  secret 
weapons  for  the  Defense  Deptirtment.  But 
72  planta  constitute  what  Is  <-aIled  the  na- 
tional industrial  reserve.  They  are  worth 
•600  million,  and  are  mostly  leased  to  pri- 
vate companies  They  could  l>e  sold.  Also, 
some  of  our  enormously  expensive  atomic- 
energy  development  might  by  now  be  turned 
over  to  private  hands. 

Not  all  of  this  is  going  to  happen  immedi- 
ately. But  the  whole  idea  of  desoclalizlng  Is 
likely  to  become  popular.  In  any  event, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Mr.  Coudert's 
proposal  to  make  a  study  of  ttt  whole  mat- 
ter. The  road  away  from  socialism  must  be 
charted  or  it  will  never  be  completed. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Prof. 
Malcolm  McDermott.  of  Duke  University, 
and  introductory  remarks  by  Attorney 
Joseph  Zajac : 

INTIODUCTORT  REMARKS  ST  ATTORMET  JOSEPB 

Zajac 

On  one  of  his  vlsite  to  Europe  Bishop  Ful- 
ton Sheen  termed  Poland  the  acid  test  of  the 
world's  sincerity  regarding  peace. 

"Whatever  happens  to  Poland  will  happen 
to  the  world."  he  declared.  "It  was  on  ac- 
count of  Poland  the  western  world  went  to 
war.  Poland  demanded  the  right  to  be  free 
in  accordance  with  pledges  and  promises. 
This  right  was  denied  as  Poland  was  thrown 
to  the  wild  dogs." 

Bishop  Sheen  predicted  that  the  United 
Nations,  If  It  continues  to  refuse  to  discuss 
this  injustice.  wlU  collapse,  because,  in  his 
words.  "Poland  is  the  symbol  of  interna- 
tional Justice  more  than  any  country  In 
the  world." 

"But  on  the  other  hand,"  Bishop  Sheen 
said.   "If   Poland   were   discussed,   It   woiUd 
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shift  the  emphasis  from  fear  of  Rxtssla  to 
love  of  Justice:  it  would  win  the  favor  of 
millions  of  living  martyrs  behind  the  Asbes- 
tos Curtain— asbestos  so  that  the  fires  of  hell 
will  not  bum  the  world:  it  would  Inspire 
them  to  greater  resistance  from  within  and 
make  It  impossible  for  Russia  to  attack 
the  West." 

The  churchman  continued:  "The  Marshall 
plan  has  lu  merits,  for  it  arms  the  West 
against  Russia,  but  the  Poland  plan  here  sug- 
gested has  greater  merits,  for  it  would  help 
to  disarm  Russia  from  within." 

The  bishop  concluded:  "The  world  will 
have  peace,  but  not  until  Poland  is  walking 
free  among  the  nations  in  the  morning  of 
a  new  world." 

Our  speaker  today  Is  Prof.  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dermott. a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School 
and  now  professor  of  law  at  Duke  University 
In  Durham,  N.  C. 

A  writer  and  lecturer  on  both  American 
and  foreign  legal  codes,  Professor  McDermott 
was  formerly  dean  and  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
In  1946  he  lectured  in  South  America., 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  present  Prof.  Malcolm 
McDermott. 

Address  bt  Prof.  Malcolm  McDermott,  or 
Duke  University 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  history  of 
nations  no  record  is  so  tragic  as  that  of  Po- 
land. It  is  past  understanding  how  a  people 
so  fine  in  their  Instlncte  and  so  stalwart  In 
their  defense  of  western  civilization  should 
have  met  the  unmerited  fate  that  has  been 
theirs.  As  an  American  youth  I  grew  up  with 
a  b\iming  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  Poland. 
As  a  student  at  Princeton  University  under 
Woodrow  Wilson  I  heard  those  wrongs  re- 
cited from  the  lips  of  that  great  man.  We 
who  had  studied  under  him  were  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  when  years  later  toward  the 
close  of  the  First  World  War  he  demanded 
that  those  wrongs  be  In  some  measure 
righted  as  a  condition  to  the  armistice  sought 
by  the  Central  Powers.  He  was  determined 
upon  the  reestabllshment  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Poland. 

This  came  as  a  long  overdue  obligation 
owed  by  the  world  to  that  splendid  nation. 
As  is  well  known,  for  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter prior  to  1918  Poland  lay  stripped  of  her 
sovereignty,  her  territory  and  her  people 
were  parceled  out  among  hostile  neighbors, 
and  all  attempts  at  regaining  her  freedom 
were  stamped  out  with  ruthless  bloodshed 
and  persecution.  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  this  befell  her  not  as  a  price  paid 
for  wrongs  done  others,  nor  even  as  a  result 
of  defeat  in  war.  It  was  the  sinful  product 
of  deliberate,  cold-blooded  scheming  on  the 
part  of  Frederick  the  Great  conniving  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  satis- 
fy their  lusts  for  territory  and  power. 

If  you  review  Poland's  1,000  years  of  his- 
tory, you  will  find  she  never  waged  a  war  of 
aggression.  On  the  contrary,  time  and  again 
she  freely  gave  of  her  might  and  her  blood 
In  the  defense  of  Europe.  Thus  in  the  13th 
century  It  was  Polish  cohorte  that  turned 
back  hordes  of  Tartars  which  threatened  to 
engulf  the  Western  World.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  Polish  legions  that  went  to 
the  aid  of  Vienna  and  rescued  Europe  from 
the  invading  Turks.  In  our  own  time,  in 
1920,  it  was  the  valiant  Poles  who  stopped 
and  defeated  the  Bolsheviks.  Because  of  her 
geographical  location  as  a  natural  gateway 
between  Cast  and  West,  Poland  has  been  a 
battlefield  down  through  the  centuries.  Her 
soil  is  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  pa- 
triots whp  fought  not  alone  for  their  own 
country  but  for  all  that  European  civiliza- 
tion stooid  for. 

The  bitter  irony  is  that  her  only  reward 
came  at  the  end  of  the  18th  centvu-y  in  the 
complete  obliteration  of  her  national  exist- 
ence and  the  unconscionable  partition  of 
her  territory  between  three  rafwclous  neigh- 
bors.   One  of  the  most  amazing  facte  of  his- 


tory Is  that  through  all  these  years  of  ob- 
livion and  persecution  the  spirit  of  Poland 
was  never  quenched.  There  must  be  some- 
thing vital  in  a  people  who  can  thus  endure. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  year 
1918  as  marking  the  liberation  of  Poland  and 
ending  the  period  of  conflict  for  her.  Such 
indeed  was  not  the  case.  After  the  Euro- 
pean armistice  Poland  had  the  Bolshevik 
armies  within  her  borders,  so  that  for  two 
more  bloody  years  she  was  In  the  throes  of 
war.  Not  untU  their  remarkable  victory 
over  the  armies  of  Troteky  Jn  1920  could  the 
Poles  caU  themselves  free  and  set  about  re- 
building their  devastated  country. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  some  months 
In  Poland  in  1936.  as  a  vUlting  professor 
sent  over  under  auspices  of  the  Koscluszko 
Foundation.  As  I  went  about  through  the 
land  I  was  astounded  at  what  had  been  ac- 
complished in  16  short  years.  One  unfamU- 
lar  with  history  would  never  have  dreamed 
that  hoetUe  armies  had  ravaged  the  country 
less  than  two  decades  before,  leaving  de- 
struction in  their  wake.  With  infinite  pa- 
tience these  patriotic  people  had  recovered 
the  stones  of  blasted  bridges,  the  twisted 
and  bent  rails  of  torn  up  railways,  the  tan- 
gled masses  of  wires  and  cables.  With  these 
and  other  salvaged  materials  they  forthwith 
began  the  building  of  bridges,  railroads,  com- 
munication lines,  highways,  schools,  and 
public  institutions  of  every  kind.  The  world 
has  never  witnessed  a  like  united  effort  put 
forth  by  an  entire  nation,  the  moving  force 
of  which  was  sheer  love  of  country.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  work  of  material  recon- 
struction there  were  laid  the  foundaUons  of 
a  free  republic  that  could  take  Ite  proper 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

That  was  a  beautiful  resurrected  Poland  * 
which  I  saw  in  1936.  Inhabited  by  a  people 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  Justice. 
All  they  asked  was  to  be  let  alone,  that  they 
might  by  their  own  efforte  and  on  their  own 
merit  resvune  their  rightful  role  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  It  has  well  been  said  that  you 
can  know  a  nation  by  ite  monuments.  Find 
out  who  are  a  people's  heroes,  and  then  you 
can  understand  that  people.  I  was  struck 
by  the  force  of  this  truth  In  the  case  of 
Poland.  Before  I  arrived  I  had  thought  of 
her  great  military  leaders,  for  hundreds  of 
years  back,  as  embodying  the  glory  of  Po- 
land, but  when  I  got  there  I  fovmd  that  the 
monumente  had  not  been  erected  to  these, 
but  rather  to  musicians,  poete.  scientiste, 
scholars,  and  leaders  in  the  pursuite  erf 
peace.  These  were  the  men  and  women 
whom  Poland  truly  revered.  They,  rather 
than  her  warriors  gallant  though  they  were, 
represented  the  spirit  and  culture  of  this* 
people.  Furthermore.  I  foimd  that  in  this 
renewed  Poland  the  practice  of  erecting  con- 
ventional monuments  had  been  supplanted 
by  something  far  more  meaningful.  Instead 
of  cold  statues  and  buste  to  commemc»-ate 
some  event  or  individual,  the  Poles  were 
erecting  memorial  schools,  libraries,  art 
galleries,  and  the  like,  as  living  monumente 
to  landmarks  In  their  new  national  history. 
With  warm  admiration  I  saluted  the  change 
and  caught  ite  meaning. 

Then,  Just  as  these  stalwart  people  were 
rising  to  their  feet,  came  the  heartbreaking. 
overp>owering  onslaught  of  September  1939. 
resulting  in  another  obliteration  of  Polish 
nationality  that  continues  even  unto  this 
day.  Much  of  Europe  was  rescued  from  a 
barbarous  Germany  by  World  War  n.  but  in 
the  case  of  Poland  the  rescue  simply  meant 
turning  her  over  to  the  tyranny  of  Russia. 
Saved  from  the  claws  of  Hitler,  she  was  de- 
livered to  the  Jaws  of  Stalin.  If  you  would 
really  know  and  understand  what  responsi- 
bility our  own  country,  the  United  States, 
bears  for  Poland's  present  unhappy  plight, 
then  read  Ambassador  Lane's  book.  I  Saw 
Poland  Betrayed.  The  facte  there  revealed 
by  our  own  Ambassador  to  Poland  whom 
President  Roosevelt,  himself,  had  named  are 
enough  to  cause  every  American  to  hang  his 
head  in  shame.    That  record  we  cannot  wipe 
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out  except  by  redemptiTe  deeds  that  win 
•gain  rescue  Poland  frcnn  the  beel  (tf  the 
oppressor.  When  the  hour  to  strike  will 
eome  no  nian  can  say,  but  as  sure  as  God  Is 
In  his  Heaven  that  hour  will  come.  When 
It  does,  then  America  must  rise  In  her  might, 
}oln  hands  with  the  millions  of  the  down- 
trodden In  Poland  and  other  enslaved  na- 
tions and  deal  the  Russian  tyrant  a  blow 
titnn  which  be  will  never  recover  In  our 
Ume.    May  God  speed  that  day. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         i 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  March  4.  1953.  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which  I  hope 
the  Members  will  read.  This  great  proj- 
ect is  needed  now  more  than  ever  and  we 
should  put  it  through  immediately.  It 
has  been  debated  for  years  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  the 
majority  of  the  people  want  it,  and  if  it 
comes  up  for  a  vote  I  feel  that  it  would 
go  through  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  have  the  President's  approval. 

The  editorial  follows:  j 

Thx  St.  LAwaENcz  Seawat 

For  more  than  a  century  the  United  States 
and  Canada — described  by  Chairman  Wilet, 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  "the  two  best  neighbors  anywhere  on 
earth" — have  considered  proposals  for  Joint 
development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin.  Since  1919  the  project  has  been  ;n 
various  stages  of  International  planning  and 
agreement,  but  has  lacked  the  essential  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Congress  to  per- 
mit translating  the  Idea  into  reality. 

What  very  likely  will  be  the  final  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  Government  to 
Join  in  the  creation  and  control  of  the  proj- 
ect is  embodied  in  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  House  and  Senate.  Identical  bills 
In  the  two  branches  would  set  up  a  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  for 
canal  construction  in  United  States  terri- 
torial waters  and  would  provide  for  Joint 
control  and  operation  of  the  seaway.  Includ- 
ing agreement  on  tolls.  Financing  would  be 
don?  by  self-liquidating  bond  issues  in  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $100  million.  No  provi- 
sion Is  made  in  this  legislation  for  inter- 
governmental participation  in  the  power- 
making  aspects  of  the  project. 

Every  administration  from  that  of  Re- 
publican President  Coolldge  to  that  of  Dem- 
ocratic President  Truman  has  indorsed  some 
variation  of  the  development  plan.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  not  yet  taken  a  stand 
on  the  issue,  telUng  his  press  conference  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  has  it  under  study  but 
needs  a  longer  time  to  reach  a  decision. 
Congressional  opposition,  aroused  primarily 
by  railroad  and  private  power  Interests,  has 
always  cut  across  party  lines,  but  the  pending 
legislation  is  sponsored  by  Republicans, 
Chairman  Wn.ET  and  Representative  Don- 
OEmo  of  Michigan.  It  is  interesting,  too, 
that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey, 
when  head  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  testified 
in  support  of  the  seaway  construction.  De- 
fense Department  spokesmen  likewise  have 
supported  the  project  in  the  pfkst  as  Im- 
portant to  our  national  security. 

The  finality  of  the  current  opportunity  for 
United  States  participation  arises  out  of  the 
Canadian  Government's  decision  to  go  ahead 


alone  with  the  project  If  necessary.  This 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  railroad  op- 
position, since  the  seaway  is  going  to  be 
built  in  any  event.  A  Canadian  corporation 
has  been  set  up  to  build  and  control  the 
entire  seaway,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
has  been  authorized  to  construct  the  power 
project.  The  State  of  New  York  has  asked 
permission  of  the  Federal  Power  Conunission 
to  act  Jointly  with  Ontario  on  the  power 
development.  A  possible  further  clue  to  the 
thinking  within  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion was  given  recently  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  McKay  in  an  endorsement  of  the 
New  York  State  plans. 

A  convincing  case  for  the  economic  and 
military  value  of  the  seaway  has  been  made. 
The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  form 
part  of  the  boundary  waters  of  the  United 
States.  They  penetrate  deeply  into  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  heartland  of  the 
United  States,  providing  a  highway  for  export 
of  products  and  import  of  essential  raw  ma- 
terials. A  share  In  their  navigational  Im- 
provement and  control  would  be  Important 
in  peacetime  and  could  be  doubly  important 
in  wartime.  The  Canadian  Government  last 
month  Informed  our  own  that  it  would  delay 
its  seaway  plans  long  enough  for  one  more 
chance  at  congressional  approval  of  our  own 
participation.  Congress  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  In  the  national 
Interest. 


Oar  American  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  IIXINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATTVBS 
Thursday,  March  5,  2953 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending by  unanimous  consent  my  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  to  include  an 
address  by  the  Honorable  Barnet  Hodes 
that  will  be  read.  I  am  sure,  by  all  of 
my  colleagues  with  interest  and  with  in- 
spiration. It  is  not  an  ordinary  address. 
It  goes  much  further.  It  is  a  chart, 
drawn  in  the  true  spirit  of  1776.  for  our 
ship  of  state  in  the  voyaging  of  the  mid- 
20th  century. 

Mr.  Hodes  "has  had  a  distinguished 
and  brilliant  career  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life  and  in  the  many  civic  and  patri- 
otic activities  that  build  for  a  stronger 
America.  Prom  his  prodigious  studies  in 
the  perplexing  field  of  taxation  came 
the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  had 
to  a  workable  understanding  of  this 
many-sided  question.  He  served  longer 
as  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago  than 
any  person  in  oxir  municipal  history,  es- 
tablishing the  law  department  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  as  the  recognized  pattern 
for  public  law  oflBces  the  Nation  over. 
During  World  War  n,  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  perfection  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Chicago  for  any  emergency 
which  might  have  arisen  in  a  perilous 
period  of  secret  and  unpredictable 
weapons. 

Mr.  Hodes  Is  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Heritage  Council,  a  non- 
profit corporation  which  is  doing  in  its 
very  necessary  field  one  of  the  great 
constructive  works  of  our  times.  Among 
his  coworkers  on  the  board  of  directors 
are  men  and  women  of  the  highest  pres- 
tige and  worth,  furnishing  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Chicago's  spiritual,  civic,  and  eco- 


nomic leadership.    THctor  Rubin  is  the 
able  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  needs  work  of 
the  character  of  that  of  the  American 
Heritage  Council,  which  in  1951  was  na- 
tionally recognized  by  an  award  of  a 
grant  by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  Hodes'  address  follows : 
Qua  Amekican  HEarrAcs 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  invite  you  to  Join  a 
revolution.  Now,  dont  be  alarmed.  The 
revolution  I  am  referring  to  is  the  American 
Revolution — the  revolution  our  forefathers 
started  back  in  1776. 

That  Revolution  won  our  independence  as 
a  nation.  It  also  declared  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  with  unalienable  rights — that 
governments  exist  to  protect  those  rights  and 
have  only  such  powers  as  the  people  give 
them.  Today  our  American  Revolution  is 
under  counterattack  the  world  over.  The 
conflict  is  not  one  of  power  alone,  to  be  won 
by  faster  planes,  deadlier  atomic  bombs.  As 
was  the  case  in  1776,  It  is  mainly  a  war 
of  ideas. 

Oiu-  survival  as  a  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people  depends  on  our  ability  to  xin- 
derstand  those  competing  ideas,  our  skill  In 
meeting  hostile  ideas  with  better  ones.  It 
depends  on  our  willingness  to  face  critical 
Issues,  our  capacity  to  Judge  for  ourselves. 
Instead  of  letting  some  superman  or  super- 
group do  it  for  MB. 

I  know  that  the  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  is  often  stated  in  terms  of 
wealth  and  material  power.  I  realize  that  we 
have  more  telephones  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together — a  preponderance  of  TV 
sets,  of  automobiles,  of  bathtubs,  and  self- 
defrosting  refrigerators. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  If  America 
had  all  its  telephones,  lu  TV  sets,  its  auto- 
mobiles, its  bathtubs,  and  its  automatic  re- 
frigerators— and  was  without  its  Declaration 
of  Independence,  its  Constitution,  and  its 
Bill  of  Rights— it  would  have  nothing.  And 
if  it  had  none  of  its  wealth,  its  telephones. 
TV  sets,  automobiles,  bathtubs,  and  refrig- 
erators, yet  had  its  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, iu  Constitution,  and  iU  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  would  still  have  everything. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  apt  to  turn  our 
backs  on  all  spiritual  values  and  boast  to 
the  world  that  we  have  more  material  pos- 
sessions than  they,  let  me.  with  all  due  hu- 
mility, point  out  the  value  of  those  things 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  Judges  as  of 
greatest  importance  in  America,  and  which 
we  Americans  are  prone  to  neglect. 

As  Americans  we  have  inherited  a  particu- 
lar way  of  life.  We  have  inherited  not  only 
constitutional  liberties  unique  in  history,  but 
the  other  great  values  of  a  rich  spiritual 
heritage.  Today,  it  is  this  heritage — this 
democratic  way  of  life  as  it  has  developed 
In  America — which  is  being  challenged. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  rep- 
resentative government  is  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  existence  that'  involves  most 
of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  On 
the  outcome  of  that  struggle  depends  our 
survival,  if  not  as  a  nation,  certainly  as  a 
democracy.  On  it  depends  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  principle  first  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
nouncement of  national  policy — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — "that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  endowed  with  unalienable 
rights."  All  men,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

In  the  past,  the  American  people  have 
exhibited  irresistible  strength  in  time  of 
emergency.  Much  of  our  strength  has  been 
due  to  a  unity  of  purpose  in  opposing  a 
common  enemy.  Such  unity  of  purpose  has 
inspired  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin  with  a  will  to  fight  and. 
If  need  be,  to  die  in  the  common  defense. 

The  present  confilct,  however,  is  not  mere- 
ly a  struggle  of  physical  forces.  It  is  not 
merely  a  clash  between  armies,  navies,  and 
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air  fleets.  Just  ss  In  1776,  K  Is  again  • 
struggle  of  ideas.  In  thU  struggle  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  have  the  will  and  courage 
to  fight  and  die  for  our  country.  This 
struggle  of  Ideas  demands  that  we  have  an 
understanding,  both  of  the  Ideas  for  which 
we  are  fighting,  and  of  those  which  we  op- 
pose. It  demands  our  will  and  strength  to 
live  and  work  together  in  behalf  of  these 
ideas— the  principles  which  comprise  our 
great  heritage. 

Only  if  we  understand  these  principles, 
can  we  act  upon  them  wisely.  Only  by  act- 
ing upon  them  wisely  can  we  safeguard  de- 
mocracy in  America  and  the  world.  To  pro- 
tect our  heritage  we  must  understand  our 
heritage.  We  must  spread  that  understand- 
ing among  all  levels  of  Americans — in  the 
school,  in  the  home.  In  the  shop,  in  the 
street,  in  the  lodge  hall,  in  the  forums  of 
church  and  temple  members.  This  demands 
every  ounce  of  strength  and.  every  bit  of  in- 
genuity and  skill  we  can  muster  for  the  Job. 
For  the  past  5  years,  a  commission  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  attempted  to  awaken  a 
wider  appreciation  and  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  our  heritage  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, civil  liberty,  and  personal  dignity. 
Through  the  pioneer  work  of  this  conunis- 
sion. on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  act  as 
chairman.  It  has  been  possible  to  Interest 
enough  outstanding  citizens  to  form  a  non- 
governmental, nonpolitical,  nonpecunlary 
organization  to  carry  out  oiu-  objective. 
This  organization  is  the  American  Heritage 
Council.  Its  directors  form  a  cross  section 
of  the  community's  spiritual,  civic,  and  eco- 
nomic leadership.     They  are: 

Laird  Bell,  lawyer:  Paul  C.  Clovls.  presi- 
dent. Twentieth  Century  Press:  Bishop  Wal- 
lace E.  Conkllng:  Nathan  Cummlngs,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Consolidated  Grocers 
Corp.:  Rabbi  G.  George  Fox:  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man, secretary-treasurer,  Amalganuted  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  A.  F.  of  L.:  Judge  Wendell  E.  Green, 
circuit  court  of  Cook  County;  Barnet  Hodes, 
lawyer:  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  general  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Chicago;  Judge 
Roger  J.  Klley,  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois; 
Maurice  F.  McEUlgott.  secretary-treasurer. 
Illinois  State  Industrial  Union  Council.  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations;  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Mellin:  Wilbur  C.  Munnecke,  vice  president 
and  business  manager,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Vernon  L.  Nlckell.  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction;  Stanley  Par- 
gellls,  librarian,  Newberry  Library;  Stuy- 
vesant  Peabody.  Jr.,  president,  Peabody  Coal 
Co.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Peterson:  Noble  J. 
Puffer,  Cook  County  superintendent  of 
schools;  Arnold  Ruud,  lawyer;  Bishop  Ber- 
nard J.  Shell:  Richard  Smykal,  lieutenant 
general,  Illinois  National  Guard;  Henry  F. 
Tenney,  lawyer;  Leo  A.  Wetlbacher,  merchant. 
The  pilot  program  conducted  by  the 
American  Heritage  Council  won  support  of 
one  of  the  foremost  educational  foundations 
of  the  country.  On  Constitution  Day.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1951,  the  fund  for  adult  educa- 
tion, an  independent  corporation  formed  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  announced  that  it  had 
made  a  grant  of  $35,000  available  to  the 
American  Heritage  Council  to  expand  its 
program. 

The  pilot  program  was  carried  on  among 
as  great  a  variety  of  groups  as  we  could  con- 
ceive of.  One  group  consisted  of  business 
and  professional  leaders  who  belong  to  the 
Union  League  Club — a  blue-ribbon,  conserv- 
ative group  of  Chicago  cltisens. 

Another  group  was  made  up  of  shop  stew- 
ards of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  In- 
ternational of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  a  steel 
workers  local  of  the  CIO.  A  third  group  was 
composed  of  members  of  an  American  Legion 
post. 

These  participants  were  organized  Into  dis- 
cussion groups.  They  met  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly to  discuss  the  great  documents  which 
best  describe  and  define  the  principles  of  our 
American  heritage.  Instead  of  teUing  these 
American  cltixens  what  their  heritage  Is,  or 


what  thsy  ought  to  think  about  it,  our  dis- 
cussion leaders  got  the  groups  arguing  back 
and  forth  among  themselves.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  each  discussion  class,  the  mem- 
bers talked  about  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  labor  groups,  whose 
members  are  of  different  religions  and  racial 
groups— tooth  white  and  black — nothing  was 
ever  saicl  about  tolerance  or  discrimination 
by  our  leaders.  But  the  very  fact  that 
Americans  of  such  diverse  backgrounds  were 
sitting  down  together  to  argue  over  the  basic 
questions  which  always  confront  human  be- 
ings when  they  stop  to  think  about  man's 
relation  .to  his  neighbor,  to  his  government, 
to  society,  proved  far  more  effective  than 
any  sermonizing  or  lecturing. 

As  man  to  man,  they  argued  whether  men 
really  ar*  created  equal;  whether  they  really 
have  certain  rights;  whether  these  rights 
are  truly  unalienable;  whether  government 
actually  does  depend  on  consent  of  the 
governed. 

In  dealing  with  laboring  men  who  were 
willing  to  give  up  2  hours  a  week  of  their 
leisvu-e  time  in  order  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  Americanism,  and  with  men  in 
the  top  economic  stratum  of  Chicago,  our 
group  leaders  were  struck  with  these  things: 
First,  the  great  hunger  of  Americans  of  all 
social  and  economic  levels  to  know  their 
American  heritage;  second,  the  great  lack  of 
understanding  of  this  heritage  both  on  the 
part  of  shop  workers  with  little  or  no  formal 
education,  and  on  the  part  of  business  and 
professlo-ial  men  with  college  degrees. 

Today,  American  heritage  classes  are  held 
In  Chicago  high  schools,  in  night  schools,  in 
public  libraries  and  even  in  the  State  peni- 
tentiary at  Stateville.  The  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  now  sponsoring  a  workers' 
educational  program  on  the  American  herit- 
age for  union  members.  A  separate  project 
has  been  launched  by  the  Cook  County  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Legion  to  attain  these 
same  ends,  under  the  name  of  Education  for 
Freedom.  This  program  Is  completely  Legion 
controlled. 

One  or  our  most  interesting  projects  was 
established  among  the  inmates  of  Stateville, 
the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary.  The  original 
discussion  class  there  has  now  grown  to  two. 
Let  me  read  you  an  excerpt  from  a  statement 
prepared  by  one  of  the  inmates  for  Warden 
Joseph  E.  Ragen's  annual  report  for  1952: 
"We.  as  lawbreakers,  are  able  to  see  more 
clearly  those  fundamental  principles  which 
we  have  previously  dodged  or  Ignored  al- 
together. In  short,  a  thorough  analysis  of 
genuine  American  standards  proves  to  us,  in 
a  nonpunitive  manner,  that  we  have  been 
wrong.  However,  with  this  knowledge  we 
take  heart  and  look  to  the  brighter  side  of 
things,  for  in  our  detailed  study  of  o\ir  his- 
tory, we  find  that  even  George  Washington 
made  nHstakes — and  everyone  forgave  him. 
Therefore,  we  take  heart  in  the  faith  that  we 
can  make  our  mark  in  a  society  Inculcated 
with  these  same  honorable  standards  which 
our  forefathers  lived  and  died  to  com- 
memorate. 

"Briefly,  we  realize  that  our  very  birth  In 
American  life  established  our  obligations  to 
others.  We  realize  that  we  have  been  flag- 
rant shirkers  of  those  obligations  to  society. 
But,  best  of  all,  we  realize  that  you,  our 
society,  have  certain  few  obligations  to  us. 
We  can  demand  nothing,  but  we  can  humbly 
ask  for  the  understanding  and  patience 
which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

"The  study  and  discussion  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  serves  a  magnificent  reminder 
to  us  all." 

In  deciding  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
largely  on  the  schools,  the  labor  unions,  and 
the  servicemen's  organizations,  we  did  not 
have  merely  variety  in  mind,  but  the  fact 
that  the  student,  the  workman,  and  the  sol- 
dier have  always  formed  a  nucleus  of  mass 
nxovements,  whether  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive. This  was  true,  you  will  recall,  in 
Hitler's  Germany.    It  was   true  iu  Fascist 


Italy.  It  was  true  in  Russia  when  the  BoN 
shevik  Party  seized  power.  It  was  also  true 
of  the  gloriotis  Revolution  of  England  and 
our  own  American  Revolution.  In  which 
direction  these  groups  move  tomorrow  de- 
pends on  their  education  and  training  today. 
To  carry  on  the  program  I  have  outlined 
requires  both  financial  and  human  resources. 
We  need  money  to  carry  out  our  program  and 
expand  it.  We  need  men  and  women  whom 
we  can  train  to  act  as  leaders  and  organizers 
of  American  Heritage  groups.  Especially  do 
we  need  aid  in  terms  of  human  time  and 
energy  to  awaken  Americans  to  the  need  for 
this  program.  We  need  the  help  of  com- 
munity leaders  like  yourselves.  We  need 
your  help  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  free  America  faces — and  we  need 
your  help  in  training  our  discussion  group 
leaders;  your  help  in  leading  and  organiz- 
ing our  groups;  your  help  to  the  end  that 
every  American  may  know  his  heritage,  his 
heritage  of  constitutional  government,  his 
heritage  of  civil  rights.  hU  heritage  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  his  heritage  of  Uberty:  your 
help  to  the  end  that  he  may  know  and  act 
according  to  the  greatest  political  heritage 
that  man  has  ever  known. 


United  States  and  Brazilian  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well 
recognized  that  in  recent  years  our  so- 
called  good  neighbor  policy  with  South 
America  has  deteriorated.  Now  it  Ls  en- 
couraging to  find  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  embarking  on  a  program  de- 
signed to  be  mutually  helpful  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

In  line  with  this  program  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  approved  a  $300  million 
loan  to  Brazil  to  be  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  large  commercial  arrears  accu- 
mulated in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trading  between  us.  Trade  is  bound  to 
bring  about  a  much  closer  and  friendlier 
relationship  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  which  is  good  now.  The 
volume  of  trade  between  Brazil  and  us 
Is  moving  up  toward  the  top  among  the 
nations.  In  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Joao  Neves  da  Pon- 
toura,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Horocio 
Lafer,  and  their  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Walther  Moreiro  Sallas. 

Thus  by  natural  instead  of  artificial 
means  we  may  build  an  economic  bul- 
wark in  this  hemisphere  that  could  sus- 
tain us  in  any  international  crisis  and 
make  us  the  happiest  family  of  nations 
ever  known.  In  support  of  this  position 
I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Relatioks  WrTH  BsAzn. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  met  Its 
first  important  test  in  the  field  of  Latin- 
American  relations  and  it  has  done  so  with 
courage  and  commonsense.  Over  a  certain 
amount  of  intergovernmental  opposition  the 
E^ort-Import  Bank  has  approved  a  loan  of 
$300  million  to  Brazil,  to  be  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  large  commercial  arrears 
Which  that  country  imprudently  allowed  to 
accumulate.  From  every  point  of  view  this 
was   the  right  thing  to  do.    Brasll  Is   th* 
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most  Important  at  all  Latin-American  coun- 
tries for  the  United  States.  If  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  bad  not  made  the  word  so  hateful, 
one  could  say  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
American -Brazilian  "axis" — so  long  as  it  were 
not  too  exclusive. 

The  Brazilians  laid  themselves  open  to 
legitimate  criticism  on  their  trade  debts  to 
American  firms.  They  were  extravagant  with 
consumer  goods  imports  in  the  wild  period 
after  Korean  hostilities  began,  and  they  were 
slow  in  accepting  the  necessity  of  a  loan  and 
In  straightening  out  the  exchange  market. 
However,  they  also  had  some  hard  luck  in 
the  failure  of  the  Argentine  grain  crops, 
which  forced  them  to  buy  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  In  any  event,  under  the 
sound  leadership  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Horacio  Lafer,  the  Brazilians  did  apply  for 
an  Export-Import  Bank  loan  and  the  foreign 
exchange  market  was  freed  (just  last  Sat- 
urday, as  a  matter  of  fact).  To  make  the 
picture  even  better,  the  Brazilian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  took  the  first  step  to  approve 
the  military  assistance  agreement  with  the 
United  States  on  Monday,  and  it  Is  cleftr 
enough  that  the  Vargas  government  is  doing 
Its  best  to  get  the  measure  through. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  this 
Is  a  time  and  opportunity  to  cement  Ameri- 
can-Brazilian relations,  and  it  would  have 
b^en  a  pity  if  that  chance  had  been  losit. 
The  fact  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
willing  to  make  a  straightforward,  3-year  loan 
at  S'-i  percent  shows  that  Brazil's  credit  is 
rated  high.  She  is  a  country  of  Immense 
natural  wealth  and  booming  Industry,  and 
she  would  have  an  even  brighter  future  but 
for  the  insistence  on  nationalizing  her  oil 
Industry,  thus  keeping  out  foreign  invest- 
ment. When  It  is  considered  that  Brazil 
spends  something  like  $250  million  annually 
on  petroleum  imports,  it  does  seem  rather 
foolish  to  prevent  the  development  of  oil 
which  lies  under  the  ground  in  BraziL 


Action  Postponed  on  Camp  Drnm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         , 

.OF 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Off  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  from  the  Syracuse 
Post  Standard  of  March  4.  1953. 

This  editorial  coincides  with  my  views 
exactly. 

From  the  very  start  of  this  con^oi 
versy  I  stated  that  I  was  not  trying  to 
tell  the  Department  of  Defense  their 
business.  They,  of  course,  know  much 
better  how  to  defend  this  country  tJian 
I  do.  I  am,  however,  familiar  with  the 
proposed  site  at  Plattsburg  and  also  the 
facilities  and  layout  at  Camp  Drum.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed site  at  Plattsburg  will  waste  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  getting  as  suit- 
able an  air  base  as  would  be  the  case 
at  Camp  Drum.  I  have  also  suggested 
that  the  Air  Force  look  over  the  Munic- 
ipal Airport  in  Plattsburg.  All  these 
suggestions  with  the  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  send  a  com- 
petent, disinterested  engineer  to  survey 
all  of  these  sites  and  then  come  up  with 
the  proper  answer  which  would  give  our 
country  the  best  possible  site  for  our 
defense  at  the  least  possible  cost.    That 


has  been  my  only  object  from  the  be- 
ginning. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Action  Postponxd  on  Camp  Dbttic 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Is  on 
^ound  ground  in  postponing  action  on  a 
multimillion-dollar  Air  Force  base  at  Platts- 
burg. 

Comparative  merits  of  the  Plattsbin-g  site 
compared  to  other  alternate  proposals  have 
been  debated  in  the  Congress.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  before  any  major 
construction  is  undertaken. 

Congressman  Claxencx  E.  Kn.ATniN  has 
very  properly  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  save  millions  of  dollars  by  utiliz- 
ing existing  facilities  at  Camp  Drum.  The 
sticking  point  for  Mr.  Kilbokn's  recommen- 
dation st  the  moment  is  the  disinclination 
of  the  Army  to  relinquish  its  facilities  at 
Drum. 

The  Army  does  not  plan  to  make  major 
use  of  the  camp,  but  refuses  to  release  It  for 
other  uses  within  the  Defense  Establishment. 
This  is  a  familiar  and  not  altogether  objec- 
tionable tactic  with  the  Armed  Forces  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  refused  to  re- 
linquish any  prerogative  so  long  as  the  faint- 
est chance  remains  that  they  might  someday 
care   to  reestablish   ownership. 

The  proper  way  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  Camp  Drum  and  Plattsburg.  it 
seems  to  us,  Is  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  designate  a  competent  engineer  to 
explore  thoroughly  the  entire  situation  and 
then  decide  which  is  better  for  the  country. 

If  the  advantages  of  the  Plattsburg  site 
outweigh  the  huge  savings  which  could  be 
made  by  utilizing  Drum,  then  the  Air  Force 
should  use  Plattsburg. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  just  as  good  or  better 
facilities  can  be  had  at  Camp  Drum,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  be  saved,  which  is  Mr. 
KiLBintN's  argument  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  then  savings,  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  unification  was  to 
determine  the  merits  between  confilcting 
claims  of  various  branches  of  the  service. 
The  case  in  point  between  Plattsburg  and 
Drum  must  be  decided  at  the  highest  levels 
in  the  Defense  Establishment. 

The  ultimate  decision  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  airbase  in  northern  New  York 
may  well  be  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  which  has  prom- 
ised us  that  we  will  get  the  most  for  every 
tax  dollar  expended. 


The  McCarran- Walter  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Westchester  Political  Youth 
Federation  concerning  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization whose  function  is  to  perpetu- 
ate interest  in  local.  State,  and  Federal 
pontics.  In  addition  to  this  it  seeks  to 
provide  a  means  for  political  action 
through  the  support  of  candidates  and 
legislation  that  the  group  can  whole- 
heartedly endorse.  This  group  was 
formed  after  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign. During  the  caqapaign  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  two  candidates  was  quite 


evident  In  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.  From 
the  fervent  activities  of  the  local  Volun- 
teers for  Stevenson  and  Citizens  for 
Eisenhower,  this  enthusiasm  reached  the 
younger  elements  in  the  city  and  conse- 
quently autonomous  youth  groups  were 
created  which  worked  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  two  parent  organizations. 

With  the  ending  of  the  election,  the 
purpose  for  these  organizations  was  elim- 
inated and  would  l\ave  resulted  in  their 
dissolution.  However,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  Youth  for 
Stevenson  and  the  adviser  to  the  Youth 
for  Eisenhower,  the  enthusiasm  dis- 
played by  these  young  men  and  women— 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  26 — was 
channeled  into  a  new  organization,  the 
Westchester  Pjolitical  Youth  Federation. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Aoopteo  bt  the  WEsrcHxsTn 
Political  Youth  Feoexation  Concxxnino 
THE  McCarkan  Act 

On  June  27,  1953,  Congress  overrode  the 
desires  of  the  American  people,  overrode 
President  Truman's  veto,  and  overrode  the 
documents  which  make  up  our  American 
heritage.  To  the  voice  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  stated  that  one  of 
the  "injuries  and  usurpations"  of  the  king 
was  that  "he  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
population  of  those  States;  for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization 
of  foreigners:  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migration  hither,"  and  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  which 
stated  "an  act  concerning  aliens  which  as- 
sumes power  over  alien  friends  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution,  Is  not  law,  but  )a 
altogether  void  and  of  no  force,"  Congress 
refused  to  heed,  but  on  the  contrary  passed 
an  Immigration  law,  the  McCarran -Walter 
Immigration  Act,  which  discriminates 
against  and  tries  to  restrict  the  immigra- 
tion of  people  of  certain  races,  religions,  and 
nationalities  by  means  of  a  national-origin 
quoU  system:  allows  at  the  whim  of  an  im- 
migration official  the  deportation  of  aliens 
and  the  right  to  Interrogate  without  a  war- 
rant any  "alien  or  person  believed  to  be  an 
alien";  establishes  a  second-class  citizenship 
in  which  the  citizenship  of  a  naturalized 
American  is  endangered  by  the  threat  of  ban- 
ishment (deportation);  though  it  prevenu 
the  entrance  of  Communist  and  some  non- 
Communlst  organizations,  it  allows  Nazi  and 
Fascist  immigration;  making  the  Idea  af 
American  political  Justice  a  farce. 

Thus  we  hereby  resolve  to  work  for  a  law 
which  would  allow  1  percent  of  the  last  offi- 
cial total  census  to  be  used  for  ascertaining 
the  number  of  immigrants  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  this  country,  as  this  Is  well  Inside 
the   absorption   cnpaclty  of  any  country;    • 
law  which  would  establish  a  world  pool  In 
which  each   applicant  would   be  Judged  on 
hU  own  merits,  his  love  of  democracy    his 
desire  to  become  a  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  not  according  to  his  national  origin; 
•  law  which  Is  based  on  an  acknowledgment 
that     Immigration     la     mutually    beneficial 
and    that    will    allow    scientists,    ministers, 
and  close  relatives  (husbands,  wives,  parents, 
and  children)  to  enter  on  a  nonquota  system' 
a  law  in  which  a  reasonable  standard  is  estab- 
lished to  prevent  the  admission  of  undesira- 
bles as  the  Insane,  believers  in  totalitarian- 
ism,  as  well  as   those  who   have  served   In 
prison    for   over    10   years    because   of    non- 
political  crimes  not  involving  moral   turpi- 
tude; a  law  in  which  all  aliens  are  entitled  " 
to  the   full   rights   of   citizenship   and    are 
unable  to  be  deported  unless  It  Is  proved  that 
their  applications  were  filled  out  with  delib- 
erate  attempt  to  practice   fraud;    a   law   in 
Which   two  classes   of  citizenship   are   abol- 
ished; a  law  in  which  the  American  heritage 
will  be  restored. 
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Program  of  tlic  Ubcral  Party,  19S3 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  the  program  for 
1953  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York 
State.  This  program  deals  with  hous- 
ing: rent  control;  labor-management 
relations;  and  health,  welfare,  and  social 
security. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  program  of  the 
Liberal  Party  of  New  York  State  and 
recommend  it  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  program  Is  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  of  the  liberal-thinking 
citizens  of  America:  and  the  suggested 
amendments  to  the  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  problems  hereto- 
fore mentioned  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  various  committees  now 
studying  these  subjects  for  presentation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  program  follows: 
National  Houstno  Pbogkam  or  ths  Ldckai. 

PATTT,  1»5S 

The  housing  shortage  Is  as  acute  as  ever 
and  the  prassures  are  making  themselves 
felt  not  only  In  defense  areas  but  through- 
out the  country.  The  pressures  are  par- 
ticularly severe  for  families  of  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income and  for  minorities. 

With  this  in  view,  we  urge  that  Congress 
provide  without  delay  all  necessary  author- 
izations and  appropriations  to  implement  a 
housing  program  for  1953  which  will  carry 
out  the  following  principles: 

1.  Home  production  should  be  planned 
and  balanced  so  as  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
the  varying  Income  groups  In  the  economy. 
A  housing  target  should  be  set  at  a  mini- 
mum of  1,500.000  new  dwelling  starts  for 
1953.  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  should 
be  allocated  for  low-  and  middle-Income 
family  needs.  Krectton  of  temporary  housing 
should  be  ruled  out  except  where  needed  for 
construction  workers. 

a.  A  long-range  public-housing  program 
should  be  Instituted  through  local  housing 
authorities  looking  toward  the  ultimate  so- 
lution of  the  housing  problem  of  low-income 
families.  It  should  provide  for  housing  for 
sale  to  low -Income  groups  as  well  as  for 
rental.  A  complete  target  should  be  set  with 
a  minimum  target  for  19&3  of  at  least  150,000 
public-housing  starts.  This  should  be 
stepped  up  as  hoiwing  authorities  are  able 

to    do    BO. 

3.  Legislation  abould  be  adopted  to  pro- 
vide Federal  credit  and  other  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  private  cooperative  and 
nonprofit  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  mid- 
dle-income families.  A  national- mortgage 
corporation  for  cooperatives  ahould  be  set 
up  as  a  constituent  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  with  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Federal 
Government  should  subscrllie  to  $100  million 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  (x>rporatlon.  The 
corporation  should  be  authorized  to  borrow 
on  taxable  bonds  and  to  make  100-percent 
mortgage  loans  to  cooperators  on  nonprofit 
housing  corporations  at  cost.  Some  portion 
of  public  housing  should  be  planned  for 
eventual  ownership  by  tenants,  whether  In- 
dividually or  cooperatively 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act  of  I'^SS  requiring  oc- 
cupants of  federally  assisted  low-rent  public 
housing  to  certify  that  they  are  not  mem- 
bers   of    subverslTe    organlaations    on    Xtt» 


Attorney  Oeneral's  list  should.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  be  repealed.  Be- 
sides, the  way  to  eliminate  communism  is 
not  by  keeping  people  in  the  slums  that 
breed  communism  or  penalize  slum  children 
for  their  parents'  beliefs.  Moreover  some 
people  may  Inadvertently  remain  as  members 
of  some  Communist-tainted  organizations 
because  of  ignorance  of  their  purposes. 

6.  A  complete  reorientation  should  be 
made  of  the  urban  redevelopment  program. 
It  must  not  be  aimed  at  intensifying  a 
housing  shortage  by  one  arm  of  the  HHFA 
(Urban  Redevelopment  Division)  while  a 
second  arm  of  the  HHFA  (Federal  Housing 
Administration)  fails  to  supply  housing  for 
the  displaced  families  and  another  arm 
(Public  Housing  Administration)  is  incapac- 
itated from  giving  them  help.  If  the  effect 
of  the  urban  redevelopmaent  program  must 
be  displacement  of  a  group  that  cannot  be 
rehoused,  the  program  should  be  curtailed 
until  tihe  necessary  auxiliary  public  housing 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  to  make 
possible  the  essential  relocations  of  displaced 
occupants.  Cities  should  be  required  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  displacements  and 
accurate  plans  and  records  showing  where 
evicted  families  are  to  live.  As  presently 
operating,  the  urban  redevelopment  program 
has  degenerated  in  many  cities  into  a  device 
for  implementing  local  biases  rather  than 
for  fulfilling  local  needs.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  encompassing  the  use  of  vacant  sites 
should  be  encouraged  and  followed  as  con- 
templated by  the  statute. 

e.  There  should  be  a  special  program  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  special  income  groups: 
the  elderly,  single  persons,  and  large  families 
and  working  mothers,  none  of  which  groups 
are  being  adequately  provided  for  through 
existing  programs  or  through  private  enter- 
prise. 

7.  The  hotislng  program  presents  an 
opportunity  for  breaking  through  archaic 
State  and  local  building  codes.  Govern- 
ment, labor,  and  management  should  co- 
ofwrate  in  modernizing  codes  for  better  and 
speedier  construction. 

8.  In  most  defense  areas  private  enter- 
prise cannot  produce  the  required  niunber  of 
houses  which  workers  can  afford.  Where 
private  enterprise  does  not  meet  such  needs, 
the  defense  housing  program  should  be 
carried  on  through  local  housing  authorities 
which  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  local 
mayors  and  citizens'  groups  and  can  repre- 
sent the  local  communities.  In  World  War 
U,  a  centralized  operation  resulted  in  seces- 
sion by  some  local  communities,  refusal  or 
delay  in  supplying  services  and  school  facil- 
ities, and  general  local  opposition  or  Indif- 
ference. When  the  program  was  undertaken 
through  locA  housing  authorities,  as  many 
as  30.000  units  were  produced  in  a  single 
month. 

9.  The  National  Housing  Act  should  be 
revised  so  as  to  provide  for  low-income  loans 
to  home  buyers  where  funds  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates  are  not  available,  with  or  with- 
out Federal  mortgage  insurance.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  mortgage  system 
should  be  revised  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
serve  as  the  dumping  ground  for  sour  mort- 
gages. A  Federal  mortgage  system  should 
be  set  up  under  which  a  Federal  agency  will 
be  empowered  to  make  first-  or  second-mort- 
gage loans  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage sound  ownership  rather  than  spec- 
ulative home  buying  at  high  interest  rates. 

10.  The  Government  should  write  the  rule 
that  wherever  it  extends  Its  aid  or  lends 
its  powers  to  any  agency,  neither  racial  dis- 
crimination nor  segregation  should  be  prac- 
ticed. Experience  has  shown  that  in  housing 
in  which  groups  of  all  races  and  creeds  are 
integrated  without  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation, understanding  wlU  emerge,  social 
tensions  will  ease,  and  democratic  values 
will  be  enhanced. 

11.  Preferences  and  priorities  now  provided 
under  housing  programs  for  World  War  vet- 


erans should  be  extended  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war  and  to  the  members  at   their 

immediate  families. 

Rent  Control 

The  shortage  in  housing  was  great  before 
the  Korean  war  started.  Now,  accelerated 
national  mobilization  is  generating  an  even 
greater  housing  shortage.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  shortsightedness  to  leave  rentals 
unprotected   or   insufficiently   protected. 

Therefore  we  ask  that  Congress  pass  leg- 
islation at  once  ( 1 )  to  extend  and  strengthen 
rent  control  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency; (2)  to  place  under  control  aU  existing 
housing  accommodations.  Including  those 
presently  decontrolled;  (3)  to  place  under 
tight  control  housing  in  all  areas  where 
Armed  Forces  and  defense  Industries  are 
located. 

Labob-Management   Relations   Progxam  or 
the  ljBEaAT.i  Paxtt  poa  19S3 

The  principle  of  equality  of  responslbiUty 
and  equality  of  sacrifice  must  govern  the 
execution  of  our  national  legislative  program 
during  these  trout>led  times.  Labor  will  free- 
ly commit  itself  to  unstinting  support  of 
such  a  program.  It  Is  therefore  both  Just 
and  essential  that  labor  be  assured  that  the 
Eacrlflces  demanded  of  It  be  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  not  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  private  business. 

The  Literal  Party  urges  the  following: 

1.  The  destruction  of  price  controls  has 
had  the  foreseeable  effect  of  bringing  about 
an  immediate  rise  In  prices  as  commodities 
are  removed  from  controls.  Stand-by  con- 
trols must  be  enacted  and  ready  for  appllca- 
tion  to  deal  with  the  danger  of  runaway  in- 
flation. 

a.  We  beUeve  that  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  wUl  lay  the  soundest  basis  for 
Industrial  peace  and  progress.  In  this  cannot 
be  effected,  we  call  for  basic  amendments  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  that  wiU  lead  to  resto- 
raUon  of  the  principles  of  the  Wagner  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

&.  The  Department  oC  Labor  ahould  be 
strengthened  through  the  restoration  of  Its 
functions  and  by  adequate  appropriation. 

4.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
amended  (a)  to  extend  Its  coverage  to  work- 
ers in  all  agricultxiral  processing  Industries. 
in  transporUtion  and  in  aU  distributive 
fields:  (b)  to  provide  for  a  fair  mlnlmtim 
wage  of  $1.25  an  hour;  (c)  pending  estab- 
lishment of  the  $1.25  minimum  wage,  to  em- 
power the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  ol  the 
Department  of  h&bot  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  that  figtne  In  industries  where 
the  prevailing  wage  U  in  excess  of  $1.26;  (d) 
to  extend  the  Statute  of  Limitations  on  re- 
covery of  wages  in  case  of  violation  to  6 
years;  (e)  to  extend  maximum  hour  cover- 
age to  the  transportation  Industry. 

Health,  Welfaxe,  and  Social-Securitt 
Program  or  the  Liberal  ^artt  fcb  1953, 
National 

We  believe  that,  even  with  defense  re- 
quirements as  the  foremost  consideration, 
there  are  areas  in  which  the  social  serv- 
ices can  stm  be  advanced.  Wherever  post- 
ponement of  progress  in  these  services  be- 
comes unavoidable,  measures  should  be 
taken  now  to  activate  desirable  social  px-o- 
grams  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

With  these  considerations  In  view,  we  pro- 
pose the  foUowing: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Security  Department  with  full 
Cabinet  status.  This  Department  should 
embrace  the  existing  agencies  that  now  op- 
erate independently  In  these  various  fields. 

2.  With  regard  to  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance: 

(a)  Extension  of  Insurance  coverage  under 
the  Fec'eral  unemployment-insurance  law  to 
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all  employees  who  are  coyered  under  the  ex- 
tended coverage  provisions  of  the  1950  So- 
cial Security  Act  amendments. 

(b)  Supplementation  of  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
whose  iinemployment  Is  created  as  a  result 
of  either  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  defense  program. 

(e)  Monthly  Insurance  benefits  should  be 
liberalized  as  follows: 

(1)  Primary  and  dependent  benefits 
should  be  increased  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  provide,  on  the  average,  25  percent  in 
addition  to  benefits  allowed  under  the  new 
statute,  together  with  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  survivors. 

(2)  For  computing  benefits,  the  average 
wage  should  be  based  on  the  best  5  years. 

(3)  The  basis  for  computing  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  should  be  raised  to  $4,800. 

(4)  Provision  should  be  made  to  assure 
that  all  tips  and  gratuities  are  included  in 
wages. 

(d)  Retirement  age  for  women  should  be 
reduced  from  65  to  60  years. 

(e)  Allowable  earnings  should  be  raised  to 
$75  a  month.  This  is  especially  advisable 
now  as  a  step  toward  making  the  needed 
skills  and  manpower  of  retired  workers  avail- 
able in  the  present  emergency. 

(f)  Coverage  should  be  extended  to  all 
•elf -employed. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  disability  insxirance  to  cover  both  tem- 
porary and  long-time  disability,  not  now 
covered  in  State  laws.  Short-term  disability 
benefits  should  be  on  a  par  with  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  extended  disability 
benefits  should  be  on  a  par  with  the  pro- 
posed old-age  pensions. 

4.  A  unified  national  system  of  unem- 
plojrment       Insurance      eliminating      State 

merit-rating  systems"  and  the  reestabllsb- 
ment  of  employment  services.  This  should 
include  extension  of  coverage  to  those  groups 
of  employees  included  in  the  proposed  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance;  establishment 
of  a  uniform  waiting  period  of  no  more  than 
1  week;  uniform  duration  of  benefits  of  at 
least  26  weeks  in  1  year  as  a  national 
minimum. 

5.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  establish 
realistic  minimum  standards  in  all  Joint  pro- 
grams at  a  level  where  the  facilities  of  State 
governments  are  economically  utilized  in  the 
administration  of  any  of  these  programs. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  health  mxist  now  be 
added  to  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  as  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  that  all  people  are  not 
getting  good  medical  care  at  the  present  time 
under  our  present  system.  Voluntary  health 
plans  cover  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
medical  requirement.  In  fact,  only  15  per- 
cent of  all  medical  expenditures  are  now 
covered  by  voluntary  insurance  of  all  kinds. 
The  encouragement  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance is  part  of  our  program,  particularly 
where  it  Is  the  result  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. Existing  governmental  regulations  on 
negotiation  for  such  coverage  therefor  and 
on  pension-  and  profit-sharing  trusts  should 
be  liberalized. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  would  best  overcome 
the  demonstrated  gaps  In  medical  service  if 
such  an  act  provided  comprehensive  medical 
care,  free  choice  of  physicians  and  specialists, 
premium  to  be  a  percentage  of  salary  or  in- 
come, and  Government  help  for  the  needy 
and  medically  Indigent. 

Pending  the  passage  of  national  health 
Insurance,  we  will  go  along  with  the  report 
of  the  President's  Conunlsslon  on  Health 
Needs  of  the  Nation  and  support  a  Federal- 
State  subsidy  of  voluntary  health  insurance, 
provided  it  meets  the  standards  of  the  mi- 
nority report  of  the  Commission,  namely:  All 
States  must  participate;  medical  care  mxist 
be  comprehensive;  all  persons,  including  the 
needy  and  old.  must  be  included;  rural  areas 
xnxut  b«   covered,  and  the  Insured  people 


must  have  representation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  attain  the  goals  which  are 
essential  to  the  health  of  our  Nation,  we 
advocate  extension  of  Federal  aid  to  medical 
research  and  to  medical,  nursing,  and  dental 
education;  expansion  of  the  public  health 
services,  an  increase  of  ova  hospital  and 
health  center  facilities,  and  an  Increase  in 
protective  measures  for  the  health  of  school 
children,  including  health-care  programs 
and  hot  I'.unches.  administered  through 
schools.  No  Federal  aid.  however,  should  be 
available  to  any  college  or  other  institution 
which  discriminates  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

7.  A  program  to  raise  the  diet  level  of  the 
lower  Income  groups,  invalids,  the  sick,  chil- 
dren, pupils,  and  workers  In  factories. 

8.  A  widespread  program  of  nutrition  edu- 
V  cation   to   teach   the   American   people   how 

to  choose  foodstuffs  wisely. 

9.  Studies  on  problems  of  the  aging  should 
be  completed  without  delay  and  steps  taken 
toward  their  solution.  The  problems  of  the 
aging  do  not  stop  with  provisions  for  pen- 
sions and  old-age  assistance.  There  still  re- 
main the  problems  of  special  medical  care. 
special  housing  provisions,  opportunities  for 
employment,  opportunities  for  leis\ire-tlme 
activities,  opportunities  for  cultural  growth, 
and  all  other  facilities  and  opportunities 
necessary  for  a  contented  and  useful  exist- 
ence in  the  later  years  of  life. 


Paul  Patterson,  Ore;oB*s  New  CUef 
ExecutiTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  5.  2953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Eisenhower  selected  the  Hon- 
orable Douglas  McKay,  former  Governor 
of  Oregon,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  his  Cabinet,  he  removed  from  the 
official  family  of  Oregon  its  most  out- 
standing citizen  and  public  servant. 

Fortunately  his  successor  to  the  gov- 
ernorship, the  Honorable  Paul  Patterson, 
is  also  a  man  of  big  stature  in  State 
affairs  and  has  long  been  active  in  civic 
and  State  affairs  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Marguerite  Wittwer  Wright  has  written 
an  interesting  and  factual  biographical 
article  on  our  new  governor  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February-March  1953  issue 
of  Old  Oregon,  which  I  include  in  these 
remarks : 

CucoN's   Nrw   Cmzr  Ei«cunv«   and   Fimt 
Ladt.  "Pat"  and  "Bkn."  Think  or  thxis 
New  Jobs  as  Fating  Oft  an  Ou>  Okbt 
(By  Marguerite  Wittwer  Wright) 

Paul  Patterson,  1923,  Is  paying  off  an  old 
debt. 

Oregon's  2eth  governor  feels  the  best  way 
he  can  repay  the  State  for  his  University  of 
Oregon  education  Is  through  public  service. 

It's  an  idea  "Pat"  Patterson  has  held  since 
his  college  days  when  he  reasoned  that  "any 
student  receives  benefits  over  and  above  the 
tuition  he  pays  and  Incurs  an  obligation  In 
receiving  an  education  which  can  be  paid  off 
only  In  Uking  an  Interest  in  community 
and  government,  and  making  enlightened 
contributions  thereto." 

The  Governor  and  his  wife.  Georgia  Benson 
Patterson.  1924.  have  kept  that  idea  through 
years  of  active  participation  in  community 
and  State  affairs.  And  it  is  their  up- 
througb-the-ranks  training  in  a  wide  variety 


of  civic  service  organizations — from  Boy 
Scout  troops  to  the  State  senate — that  par- 
ticularly fit  the  Pattersons  for  the  responsible 
Job  of  chief  executive  and  first  lady  of 
Oregon. 

"Patterson  Is  the  best  qualified  man  In 
the  state  for  the  Job  and  may  be  one  of 
the  best  governors  we've  had."  predicts  Salem 
Newspaperman  Wendell  Webb. 

The  Governor's  "clear  grasp  of  current 
State  problems  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations •  •  •  give  added  assurance  that 
the  State  has  In  Paul  L.  Patterson  a  strong 
leader."  affirms  former  Gov.  Charles  A. 
Sprague. 

"Pat"  Patterson's  leadership  ability  was 
apparent  early  In  his  college  career.  He  was 
a  big  man  on  campus  from  the  start  and. 
like  Mrs.  Patterson,  credits  his  extraciirrlcu- 
lar  activities  with  Influencing  and  perhaps 
determining  the  course  of  his  later  endeavors. 
Faculty  members  who  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Patterson  now  thinks, 
were  "Stiffy"  Barnett.  "Jimmy"  GUbert, 
Mary  Watson  Barnes  and  C.  D.  Thorpe,  his 
debating  coach. 

Patterson  took  to  debating  like  an  Oregon 
duck  to  water.  For  4  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  varsity  debate  team:  he  was  chairman 
of  the  forensic  council.  After  graduating 
with  a  degree  in  business  administration  in 
1923,  law  school  was  the  natural  next  step. 

By  1926,  the  young  man  had  not  only  a 
BBA  and  a  JD  but  also  an  impressive  record 
of  campiu  activities  and  honors:  the  Falling 
prize  for  oratory  with  a  speech  in  favor  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  an  attitude  which 
foreshadowed  his  present  endorsement  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  Bnchelordom 
(local  fraternity  which  later  affiliated  with 
Phi  P^l);  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Tau  Kappa  Alpha, 
forename  honorary.  Alpha  Kappa  Psl.  com- 
merce^ honorary;  Beta  Gamma,  Sigma,  and 
Agora. 

He  also  had  a  girl.  Her  name  was  Georgia 
Benson  and  her  sorority  sisters  at  the  Gam- 
ma Phi  Beta  house  called  her  "Ben."  The 
1923  Oregana  said  of  her:  "She  has  a  happy 
disposition  and  finds  time  for  a  host  of  ac- 
tivities." 

Georgia  first  saw  Pat  at  a  freshman  stu- 
dent body  assembly  when  she  remembers 
him  leaping  up  on  the  stage  to  give  a  report 
on  the  greater  Oregon  committee.  L4iter  she 
used  to  meet  him  In  th-?  course  of  campus 
activities,  for  she  was  a  BWOC  herself. 

Member  of  an  old  and  prominent  Portland 
family,  Georgia  Benson  had  to  convince  her 
father  (who  believed  that  woman's  place  was 
in  the  home,  and  girls  ought  to  go  to  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  learn  to  cook  and 
sew)  that  she  was  justified  in  her  determina- 
tion to  major  In  economics  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  She  wanted  a  "big  business  "  ca- 
reer. So  she  worked  hard  under  Dean  GU- 
bert and  built  a  record  of  service. 

She  was  president  of  Women's  League  (now 
called  the  Associated  Women  Students), 
member  of  student  council,  homecoming  and 
Junior  weekend  committees,  WAA  secretary 
(swimming  was  her  forte).  As  women's 
league  head  she  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  discuaslon  groups  among 
women  students. 

Georgia  had  graduated  in  1924  with  a  BA 
In  economics  and  that  year  began  working 
as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  women.  When  a 
friend  suggested  that  law  student  Paul  Pat- 
terson might  be  date  material  for  the  forth- 
coming WL  conference  dance.  Ben  phoned 
Pat  and  when  he  accepted  her  bid  her  first 
thought,  she  recalls,  was  "Oh  my  gosh, 
what'll  I  talk  about — he's  so  bright." 

They  must  have  found  something  to  dls- 
cxiss:  they  were  married  on  May  16,  1927. 

Hopes  for  a  business  career  subsided  for 
Georgia  Benson  Patterson:  her  Job  now  was 
homemaklng  for  the  fledgling  Hlllsboro  law- 
yer and  sUll  other  fledglings.  There  were 
three: 

"Patsy"  (Georgia  Searle)  was  born  In  1928 
and.  now  Mrs.  John  Smithson,  lives  in  Port- 
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land  with  two  children.  Krtstl.  8.  and  John. 
Jr.  or  "Bud."  2  weeks.  Paul,  Jr..  was  a  Chi 
Psl  at  the  University  and  graduated  in  19S3 
with  a  BS  In  economics.  Be  enlisted  and  is 
now  in  the  Army  at  Camp  Roberts;  his  wife 
is  Janet  Hamren.  1951.  81gm.-i  Kappa,  who  haa 
worked  as  U.  of  O.  graduate  assistant  in 
anthropology:  and  their  son  Paul  in  ("Tad") 
wUl  be  a  year  old  in  March.  "Jinx"  (Vir- 
ginia) youngest  of  the  Pattt^rson  trio,  is  now 
a  history  major  at  Stanford  University. 

These  three — Patsy,  Paul,  and  Jinx — did 
not  make  Georgia  Pattersor  a  stay-at-home 
content  with  diapers  and  dishes.  She  felt 
that  women  trained  in  college  to  take  part 
In  the  life  of  the  community  ahould  not 
neglect  their  civic  duties.  Thus,  as  a  leader 
In  the  Hlllsboro  American  I^egton  Auxiliary. 
Mrs.  Pat  instigated  and  carried  through  a 
campaign  for  school  playground  equipment. 
When  Jinx  was  born  (in  19S:<)  friends  of  the 
family  sent  donations  to  the  playground  fund 
instead    of   buying   booties    (or    the   baby. 

As  a  mother  of  school-age  children  and 
as  chairman  of  an  American  Association  of 
University  Women  education  committee. 
Mrs.  Patterson  developed  an  informed  inter- 
est In  education  and  soon  was  active  in 
parent-teacher  work.  She  became  president 
of  the  local  PTA  unit,  organiaed  the  Hllls- 
boro high  school  PTA  and  served  as  member 
of  the  PTA  StaU  board. 

She  Is  now  on  the  AAUW  State  board. 

Once  while  simultaneous! y  president  of 
both  AAUW  and  the  League  at  Women  Vot- 
ers. Mrs.  Patterson  urged  conaoUdation  of 
school  districU  as  a  joint  project  ct  both 
organisations. 

The  Hlllsboro  houaewlfe'a  activities  In  the 
field  of  education  were  so  commendable  tlxat 
Governor  Snell  appointed  Mrs.  Patterson  to 
the  State  board  of  education  and  she  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  McKay;  her  term 
expires  In  1955. 

Meanwhile,  tn  the  years  since  be  left  the 
campus  "Pat"  Patterson  had  been  making  a 
name  for  himself,  too.  He  tegan  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Hlllsboro  and  served  as  deputy 
Washington  County  District  Attorney  until 
1932.  Thereafter  he  acted  as  city  attorney 
fo-  Hlllsboro.  Beaverton,  Oa.ston.  Sherwood, 
and  Tualatin,  and  was  attorney  for  seireral 
school  dlstrlcta.  (School  district  consolida- 
tion Interested  Patterson  as  well  as  his  wife; 
It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  ^^hen  consolida- 
tion was  one  of  the  main  recommendations 
in  the  governor's  opening  address  to  the 
1953  legislature.) 

Paul  Patterson  In  Hlllsboro  quickly  ac- 
quired the  attributes  of  the  .solid  dtlacn: 

Membership  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  bar,  B<>y  Scoutmaster, 
American  Legion  past  commander  (he  served 
briefly  with  the  Army  in  World  War  I ) ,  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  State  Junior  baseball 
progranr.  chamber  of  commerce  and  Rotary 
past  president,  former  chalmnan  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  GOP  organisation,  and  now 
State  president  of  the  Oregon  Motor  Asso- 
claUon.  He  Is  also  a  Mason  and  attends 
the  (>>ngregational  Church. 

A  man  of  thU  caUber  could  hardly  be 
overlooked.  Washington  Coimty  voters  sent 
Paul  Linton  Patterson— born  in  Ohio  in  1900 
and  schooled  In  Portland  public  schools — to 
the  Oregon  senate  in  1945.  At  each  legisla- 
tive session  he  has  attended  alnce  then  the 
small-town  lawyer  has  grown  in  stature  and 
tn  the  esteem  of  thoughtful  cltUena 
throughout  the  State. 

Patterson  calls  himself  a  liberal  Republi- 
can. 

He  feels  that  he  U  Uberal  In  that  he  fa- 
vors growth  and  change  and  does  not  coun- 
tenance blind  adherence  to  old  ways  simply 
for  the  sake  of  tradition.  Eo  the  new  gov- 
ernor's initial  address  to  Oregon's  47th  Legis- 
lature pointing  the  way  t)  governmental 
reforms  was  consistent  with  his  progressive 
views. 

The  most  important  of  the  reforms  advo- 
cated by  Governor  Patterson  Is  the  revision 
o:    <^%goa's    near-centiiry-old    crasy    q«Ut 


of  a  constitution.  Patterson's  administra- 
tion may  go  down  In  history  as  the  one 
which  fathered  Oregon's  new  document  of 
organic  law. 

Today,  "home"  for  Georgia  and  Paul  Pat- 
terson Is  a  small,  furnished  ai>artinent  in 
Salem  but  they  plan  to  move  into  a  spacious 
old  house  near  the  SUte  capitol  which  will 
then  become  Oregon's  official  governor's  resi- 
dence. 

In  aome  States  they  woi^Id  call  it  the  goT- 
emor's  man^on,  but  Mrs.  Patterson  wants 
this  to  be  no  semlpublic  building  but  a 
home  for  her  husband  and  visiting  children 
and  grandchildren.  She's  going  to  have  her 
own  llved-in  furniture  there;  she  s  going  to 
let  the  kids  ride  their  trikes  in  the  base- 
ment, and  she's  going  to  see  that  there's  a 
quiet  place  where  the  busy  executive  can 
get  away  and  read  the  books  he  loves.  There 
probably  wont  be  much  chance  to  get  away 
for  fishing  and  duck  shooting  or  a  game  of 
poker  with   the  boys. 

Instead,  after  the  Pattersons  return  from 
President  Elsenhower's  Inauguration,  there 
will  be  many  social  obligations  and,  as  the 
capital  city's  premiere  hostess.  Georgia  Pat- 
terson win  be  in  the  limelight  beside  her 
hiisband. 

They  make  an  attractive  couple,  these  two. 
Both  are  genuinely  friendly,  unaflected,  and 
informal  despite  the  dignity  of  their  posi- 
tion. Re  is  a  man  to  whom  the  light  of 
reason  Is  a  guide  rather  than  a  lawyer's 
hackneyed  reliance  on  precedence.  She  is 
intelligent  and  informed  in  many  fields  of 
mutual  interest:  they  serve  as  soimding 
boards  for  each  other.  And  his  reflective 
and  cautious  manner  Is  balanced  by  her 
spontaneity.  As  one  old  statehouse  hand 
put  it,  "Tou  can't  help  but  like  them." 

Thiis,  when  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed Governor  McKay  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Oregonians  had  two  reasons 
for  gratification:  the  honor  to  McKay  re- 
flecting on  the  State  and  the  succession  of 
Senate  President  Paul  L.  Patterson  to  the 
gubernatorial   gaveL 

University  of  Oregon  students  and  alumni 
were  particularly  proud:  One  of  their  own 
had  come  into  his  own. 


Attacks  Af  UBst  Cardinal  StepmiK 
Answered 


SION  OP  REMARKS 


IN.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSA  OF  REPRESENTA'nVKS 

Thursdaw,  March  S.  1953 


HOI 


Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apologists  for  Marshal  Tito, 
both  here  and  abroad,  are  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  paint  Tito  as  a  great 
statesman.  In  order  to  do  this,  these 
proponents  of  Tito  find  it  necessary  to 
join  with  Tito  in  condemning  one  of 
his  chief  victims,  Aloysius  Cardinal 
Steplnac,  archbishop  of  Zagreb.  Many 
false  reports  have  emanated  from  the 
pro-Tltoists  who  are  trying  to  convlnee 
people  that  Tito  had  a  bona  fide  com- 
plaint against  Cardinal  Steplnac. 
There  Is  no  truth  in  Tito's  charges  or 
the  pro-Tltoist  charges  against  Cardi- 
nal Steplnac.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  has  recently  answered  these 
false  charges.  I  include  herewith  an 
article  by  Monsignor  McCarthy,  which 
appeared  in  the  Cath(rfic  Messenger,  ot 
Davenport,  Iowa,  on  February  20.  1953: 


WmrrwASH    or   Tiro,    Smeak    or    Stitovac 
Moves    PancsT    To    Rzx:au.    Doctncxims 

BSCOBO 

(By  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy) 

The  recent  publication  of  an  official  life  of 
Tito  accompanied  by  a  wide  advertising  pro- 
gram, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Eng- 
land. France.  Germany,  and  Italy  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  present  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  determined  bid  to  win 
pubUc  opinion  over  to  its  dictator. 

The  reviews  of  Tito's  life  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  In  the  American  press  have 
been  generally  laudatory.  They  have 
singled  out  the  romantic  background  of  his 
partisan  activities  and  have  been  more  senti- 
mental than  critical  of  his  ruthless  ways. 

Coupled  with  the  appearance  of  Tltols 
blograi^y,  there  has  been  a  stepped -up  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  in  both  the  American 
and  Continental  press  which,  if  It  goes  un- 
challenged, bids  fair  to  wipe  out  the  wide- 
sFM^ad  sympathy  expressed  throughout  the 
Western  World  for  one  of  Tito's  chief  vic- 
tims, Aloysius  Cardinal  Steplnac,  archbishop 
of  Zagreb. 

Both  the  New  Statesman  in  England  aiMl 
the  Christian  Century  In  the  United  States 
have  recently  carried  articles  which  have 
lncc«ix3rated  many  o(  the  lies,  misrepresen- 
tations and  calumnies  which  Tito  and  his 
propaganda  agents  have  already  broadcast  to 
the  world  against  Cardinal  Steplnac 

BUCUmifTAaT    IVIUUVCK 

The  chief  charge  against  the  cardinal  made 
in  both  these  pieces  is  that  he  collaborated 
with  the  Pavellc  wartime  regime  in  the  for- 
cible conversion  of  orthodox  Serbs.  This  la 
a  charge  which  would  have  great  force  In 
antagonizing  public  opinion  against  Cardi- 
nal Steplnac  if  unanswered.  Fortunately, 
there  has  been  compiled  and  classified  by  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  conference  • 
whole  series  of  documents  which  clearly  and ' 
effectively  prove  that  the  cardinal  opposed 
the  Pavellc  regime  in  its  attempt  to  impose 
Catholicism  upon  Serbs  of  the  orthodox 
faith. 

In  view  ot  the  new  campaign  of  dlscrcdl- 
tation  now  undertaken  by  Yugoslav  i>r(^>a- 
ganda  agents,  it  is  important  that  the 
evidence  contained  in  these  documents  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

When  Yugoslav  resistance  to  the  Germans 
collapsed  In  1941,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
Pavellc  declaring  that  the  Orthodox  church 
In  Croatia  was  suppressed  and  that  its  mem- 
bers must  become  Latin  Catbollca.  Upon 
the  publication  of  this  decree.  Cardinal 
Steplnac  sent  a  warning  to  his  priests  that 
they  must  strictly  obeerve  the  provisions  of 
Canon  law  in  receiving  converts  into  tha 
church. 

In  these  provisions.  It  was  emphasized  that 
no  one  can  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  under 
duress.  In  addition  to  this  warning  given 
to  his  priests.  Cardinal  Steplnac  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pavellc  on  May  14,  1941.  in  which 
he  denounced  the  execution  without  trial 
of  360  Orthodox  Serbs  at  Ollna.  On  May 
aa,  1941,  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Interior 
In  the  Pavellc  Government  denouncing  th« 
treatment  of  Orthodox  Serbs.  Jews,  and  gyp* 
sles.  Having  received  no  reply  to  this  letter, 
he  wrote  again  on  May  30  to  the  Minister  of 
Interior  repeating  hU  protest. 

ACTIONS  ST  BTSHMAO 

In  June  1941,  the  then  archbishop  trans- 
mitted  to  Pavellc  a  letter  addressed  by  Arch- 
bishop Joeeph  UJelc  of  Belgrade  in  which 
an  appeal  was  made  for  a  cessation  of  th* 
persecution  of  Orthodox  Serbs  In  Croatia. 

In  July,  preaching  In  his  cathedral  at 
Zagreb,  Cardinal  Steplnac  said: 

"We  call  God  to  witness  that  we  have 
always  been  opposed  to  any  compulsory  at- 
tachment to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  de- 
clare that  the  Church  has  done  all  In  her 
power  to  give  aid  and  protection  to  the 
Orthodox." 


-  I 
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Later  In  the  tame  month,  on  July  14. 
Canon  Loncar,  on  Instructions  from  Cardinal 
Steplnac  was  sent  to  call  upon  the  Minister 
ot  Cults  In  the  Pavellc  Government.  He 
presented  to  that  Minister  300  demands  tor 
abjuration  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Pavellc  regime  and 
be  demanded  to  luiow  where  the  state  ever 
received  the  right  to  force  these  people  to 
embrace  Cathollclsm.     Said  Loncar: 

"Tills  is  strictly  a  religious  question.    The 

ehtirch  cannot  and  does  not  wish  to  receive 
the  Orthodox  en  maase,  but  can  only  re- 
ceive Individual  persons  of  whcHn  It  has  been 
established  that  they  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  constraint."  | 

BZPKATID  ZrrOKTS  ' 

Canon  Loncar  received  no  satisfaction  from 
the  regime.  In  fact,  he  was  later  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  Pavellc  regime  and  that  sen- 
tence was  carried  out. 

On  November  20,  IMl,  in  a  long  letter  to 
Pavellc.  Cardinal  Steplnac.  -not  only  reex- 
amined the  ixjsltlon  of  the  church  with  re- 
gard to  conversions,  but  he  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  cruelties  that  were  being  perpe- 
trated against  the  orthodox.  He  set  up 
special  ecclesiastical  committees  to  investi- 
gate each  reported  conversion  so  as  to  be 
siire  of  Its  sincerity  and  freedom. 

In  December  1941.  he  again  warned  Paveliel 

In  a  letter  that  all  Illegal  procedures  against 

the  personal  liberty  and  against  the  property 

of  dissidents  shotitii  be  rigorously  prohibited. 

MAK  or  coxnuGs  I 

With  this  evidence  on  hand,  all  of  which  M 
documented,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  no' 
honest  Inquiry  would  substantUte  the  vi- 
cious charge  that  Cardinal  Steplnac  gave 
canonical  sanction  to  the  forcible  conva-l 
sions  of  orthodox  Serbe.  | 

When  it  Is  further  realized  that  he  made 
many  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Croa- 
tia, during  the  German  occupation  and  that 
in  his  pronouncements  he  called  attention  to 
the  heinousness  of  state  measures  against 
the  Jews,  something  of  the  man's  courage 
asserts  Itself.  He  was  not  making  these  pro- 
tests far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
crimes  committed.  He  was  malting  them 
right  on  the  spot  and  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  pride  for  all  Catholics  to  know  that  they 
had  so  eloquent  and  outspoken  a  leader  as 
he. 

Cardinal  Steptnac's  criticism  of  the  Pavellc 
regime  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Three 
times  the  Holy  See  was  petitioned  by  the 
Nazi  and  Ustashi  authorities  for  the  cardi- 
nal's removal  from  the  See  of  Zagreb  be- 
cause he  had  inciured  the  wrath  of  Pavellc 
and  Hitler. 

These  are  facts  which  are  discomforting 
to  the  present  Tito  regime  and  they  should 
not   be  forgotten   by  the  American  people. 


With  the  reconvening  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.  N.  after  a  2  months' 
recess,  the  major  unfinished  business  is 
still  the  Korean  war.  It  is  exactly  where 
it  was  when  the  delegates  went  home  for 
Christmas.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whettier  the  54  nations  which  last  De- 
cember accepted  the  Indian  resolution 
for  a  C(?ase-nre  in  Korea  will  permit 
themselves  to  be  th\*  arted  and  frustrated 
indefinitely  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  the  world  are 
discouraged  at  the  spectacle.  Nowhere 
in  the  free  nations  can  a  minority  dic- 
tate the  policy  of  the  majority.  Until 
U.  N.  procedure  is  modified  in  the  inter- 
est of  recognized  principles  of  adminis- 
trative operation  so  that  its  collective 
judgment  may  be  realized  in  action,  it 
will  remain  a  question  mark  in  world 
history 


U.  N.  Faces  Old  Crises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
of  life,  as  far  as  the  U.  N.  is  concerned. 
Is  one  crisis  after  another.  This  should 
come  as  no  particiilar  surprise  because 
the  U.  N.  was  designed  to  deal  with  pre- 
cisely these  critical  problems.  However, 
it  was  designed  to  take  action  on  them 
rather  than  to  debate,  delay,  and  duck. 
Otherwise,  it  represents  absolutely  no 
gain  whatever  over  the  defunct  League 
of  Nations. 


The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Toanfett 
Ezecnthre  Department,  Marks  Its 
40tli  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 
Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  creating  this  important  Depart- 
ment was  approved  by  a  Republican 
President.  William  Howard  Taft.  It  was 
under  his  leadership  that  the  movement 
to  establish  an  Executive  Department  of 
Labor  to  foster  the  interests  of  labor  cul- 
minated in  success. 

I  predict  that  under  the  new  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  of  Labor  Martin  Dur- 
kin  it  will  make  further  great  strides 
particularly  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement cooperation. 

I  may  say  with  reference  to  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Republican  Party  in  be- 
half of  labor  that  the  original  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  created  in  1884  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur 
Legislation  establishing  this  Bureau  was 
sponsored  by  another  Republican  leader 
Representative  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  who 
was  destined  to  become  President. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  terms  of  labor's 
progress  and  the  Department's  growth. 
The  nonagricultural  labor  force  has  in- 
creased from  approximately  27  million 
to  54  million  workers.     The  number  of 
employees  belonging  to  labor  organiza- 
tions has  increased  from  2V2  million  to 
15  million.    Many  necessary  and  desir- 
able programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  have  been  developed 
during  that  time  for  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  workers,  both  organized  and 
unorganized,  and  for  their  families  and 
the    community   in    general.    Including 
their  employers.    It  is  weU  to  remem- 


ber, as  President  Eisenhower  has  recent- 
ly said,  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
created  to  serve  the  entire  Nation. 

I  wonder  if  most  of  us  realize  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Labor.  I 
want  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  of  some 
of  these. 

The  Department  gathers  and  publishes 
much  of  the  important  economic  data 
used  by  Government  agencies,  business 
and  labor  officials  end  the  general  pub- 
lic relating  to  prices,  employment,  wages, 
and  industrial  relations.  Of  major  im- 
portance in  this  regard  is  the  Consumers' 
Piice  Index.  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
a  bargaining  factor  in  the  collective 
agreements  of  more  than  3  million  work- 
ers and  their  employers. 

The  Department  promotes  industrial 
safety  anc'.  improved  working  conditions 
and  standards,  in  close  cooperation  with 
State  officials  and  agencies.  Consulta- 
tive services  in  formulaUng  and  enforc- 
ing labor  standards  are  furnished  to 
these  officials  and  agencies. 

The  Department  administers  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  passed  by 
Congress  to  improve  labor  standards  In 
the  Federal  regulatory  field.  These  acta, 
in  addition  to  setting  a  floor  under  wages 
and  regulating  payment  for  overtime 
hours,  serve  the  all-important  task  of 
protecting  children  from  exploitation. 

The  Department  operates  a  program 
to  preserve  the  reemployment  rights 
of  veterans  inducted  into  the  armed 
services. 

Several  different  programs  for  main- 
taining the  employment  and  income  of 
workers  are  handled  by  the  Department. 
These  include  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  which  pays  benefits 
in  connection  with  the  disability  and 
death  of  Federal  employees,  and  the 
Federal  aspects  of  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  program 
and  of  the  program  under  which  public 
employment  offices  are  operated. 

With  reference  to  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  Nation,  we  know  that  suitable 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment 
are  of  utmost  importance.     These  needs 
require  constant  operation  of  the  various 
functions  of  the  Department.     For  ex- 
ample,   job    training.    counseUng    and 
placement  in  the  best  Interests  of  work- 
ers, of  employers  and  of  our  national 
security,  require  the  services  of  our  pub- 
lic employment  offices  and  of  apprentice 
and  on-the-job  training  programs.    It  is 
necessary   for  special   emphasis   to    be 
placed  on  programs  for  the  training  and 
use    of    women    workers,    handicapped 
workers,  veterans  and  minority  groups. 
On  this  anniversary,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  the  large  part 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  had  in 
formulating    and   furthering    the    pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.    Many  of  them  were  initiated 
under  a  Republican  President  and  a  Re- 
publican  Congress.    For   instance,    the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  originally  enacted 
In  1931.  was  an  accomplishment  of  the 
Hoover  administration.     Under  this  leg- 
islation, employees  working  on  Govern- 
ment construction  contracts  are  guaran- 
teed prevailing  wage  rates.    Another  ex-  . 
ample  of  Republican-sponsored  legisla- 
tion is  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
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Workers'  Compensation  Act.  enacted  in 
1927  during  the  Coolidge  administration. 

The  important  programs  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  be  Improved  and  strengthened  under 
the  present  administration.  This  is  one 
of  the  objectives  that  President  Eisen- 
hower set  forth  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  canring  out 
this  objective  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  to  fulfill  its  role  in 
appraising  and  contributing  to  America's 
economic  future.  While  the  Depart- 
ment has  served  the  Nation  well  during 
its  first  40  years,  I  feel  that  it  is  about 
to  embark  upon  a  new  career  of  service. 
I  predict  that  its  golden  anniversary  will 
find  it  an  even  more  useful  servant  of 
the  worker  and  of  the  entire  Nation. 


Indemnification  of  Drirert  of  Motor  Veki* 
dea  of  the  Postal  Service  Afainst  Lia- 
bility for  Daniaf cs  Arisinf  Ont  of 
Operation  of  Snck  Vebidcs  in  tbc  Per- 
formance of  Official  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1953 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  considered  numerous  bills  to  relieve 
postal  employees  of  liability  arising  out 
of  motor-vehicle  accidents.  Time  and 
again  employees  of  the  Government 
have  been  subjected  to  suits  by  private 
litiRants  who  have  suffered  personal  in- 
juries or  property  damage  and  have 
then  elected  to  sue  the  individual  em- 
ployees involved  rather  t)ian  to  main- 
tain an  action  against  the  United  States 
Government,  as  Is  now  p>ermitted  under 
the  Tort  Claims  Act.  Consistently,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  ap- 
proved claims  to  reimburse  such  em- 
ployees for  sums  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  a  result  of  such  legal 
actions.  With  like  uniformity.  Congress 
has  voted  such  bills  and  they  have  been 
enacted  into  laws. 

Considerable  time  is  consumed  in  con- 
sidering specific  cases.  It.  therefore, 
seems  to  me  desirable  to  attempt  to  en- 
act general  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  reimburse  employees  who  have 
been  subjected  to  such  suits  and  conse- 
quent money  damages.  It!  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  question  which  should  receive 
early  attention.  Perhaps  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  apply  to  all  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Also  it  may  be 
thought  desirable  to  make  an  exception 
in  cases  where  the  damages  have  been 
caused  by  willful  or  wanton  conduct  or 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee involved.  But  certainly  in  the 
ordinary  case  where  a  postal  employee 
in  the  line  of  duty  causes  injury  to  a  per- 
son or  property,  the  resulting  Uability 


should  devolve,  as  would  be  the  case  if  a 
private  employer  were  involved,  upon  the 
public  employer,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Such  has  appeared  to  be  con- 
sistently the  policy  of  Congress  in  the 
past.  expressAl.  however,  in  repeated 
private  bills,  rather  than  in  general 
legislation. 

Congress  should  face  this  question 
squarely.  Either  a  general  rule  should 
Le  made  which  would  be  applicable  to 
all  cases  or  the  past  policy  should  be 
reversed.  As  the  matter  stands  now. 
imdoubtedly  many  postal  employees  pay 
these  damages  without  reimbursement. 
The  criterion  by  which  justice  is  meas- 
ured should  not  be  how  well  you  know 
a  Congressman. 


Qeaninf  op  a  Mytb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1   Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
February  26.  1953.  entiUed  "Cleaning  up 
a  Myth." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  resolution 
such  as  the  White  House  has  suggested 
would  go  far  to  undo  at  home  the  dam- 
age to  national  unity  whicl;  partisan 
statements  of  recent  times  have  created. 
The  reckless  charges  of  the  "outs"  take 
on  a  completely  different  meaning  once 
the  responsibility  of  Government  has 
been  given  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  realized  the  harm  done 
at  home  and  abroad  and  is  now  willing 
to  place  the  public  censure  exactly  where 
it  belongs — Soviet  Russia,  and  not  upon 
the  shoulders  of  our  past  two  Presidents 
and  their  administrations.  It  is  my  wish 
that  the  Congress  will  grant  the  Presi- 
dent Ms  request  and  approve  the  reso- 
lution as  submitted  for,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  testified  last  week,  it  must 
be  passed  unanimously  if  it  is  to  be  truly 
effective.  The  editorial  follows: 
Clxanino  Up  a  Mtth 

During  the  campaign  this  newspaper  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  a  new  team  In  Wash- 
ington would  bring  a  fresh  and  Imaginative 
approach  to  American  foreign  policy.  We 
see  some  evidence  that  this  expectation  Is 
being  fulfilled.  But  we  must  concede  that 
so  far  much  of  Secretary  Dulles'  diplomacy 
has  been  directed  at  the  home  front.  This 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  efforts  to  repudiate 
secret  understandings. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans had  been  misled  Into  believing  that 
their  own  leaders  had  foolishly  or  traitor- 
ously made  secret  deals  to  band  half  the 
world  to  Russia.  Indeed  one  columnist 
dldnt  hold  It  to  half;  he  amplified  It — "when 
we  gave  the  world  away  at  Yalta."  And  be- 
cause part  of  Yalta  was  kept  secret  for  a 
time  suspicion  grew  up  that  there  must  be 
more  secrets. 

This  mytb  led  to  demands  for  wholesale 
repudiation  of  secret  understandings.  The 
Issue  got  Into  politics  and  the  assumption 
developed  that  somehow.  U  the  United  States 


would  just  speak  the  word,  a  lot  of  enslaved 
peoples  would  be  magically  liberated.  So 
it  appeared  one  repudiation  stone  might 
take  care  of  two  political  birds — encourage 
the  hopes  of  liberation  abroad  and  please 
those  at  home  who  wanted  to  slap  officially 
at  leaders  they  had  accused  of  buUding  up 
the  Reds. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  that  nothing  tiseful 
will  come  of  the  maneuver.  But  the  repudia- 
tion project  ran  into  difficulties:  It  evoked 
false  impressions  abroad,  threatened  disunity 
at  home.  The  original  plan  had  to  l>e  re- 
vised. The  result  may  prove  a  boon  by 
clearing  up  the  myth  that  has  surrounded 
the  whole  subject. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  on  this 
with  the  draft  resolution  sent  to  Congress 
from  the  White  House.  This  carefully  avoids 
wholesale,  shotgun  repudiation.  One  reason 
manifestly  Is  that  even  Yalta  was  a  two-way 
arrangement.  It  Included  Russian  pledges 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  cite — pledges  con- 
cerning free  elections  in  Poland,  for  Instance. 
The  United  States  would  hardly  wish  to  wash 
out  Potsdam  understandings  which  base  the 
Allied  position  In  Berlin. 

The  resolution  rightly  puts  the  onus  for 
enslavement  where  it  belongs;  not  on  agree, 
ments  made  by  the  United  States,  but  on 
Russian  action  that  has  perverted  those 
agreements.  It  does  not  repudiate  agree- 
ments but  rejects  any  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication to  bring  about  the  subjugation  of 
free  peoples. 

Despite  disappointment  among  those  who 
had  campaigned  against  secret  deals.  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

Two  reasons  are  given.  One,  that  this 
form  of  repudiation  would  not  strike  at  al- 
lies who  joined  in  the  agreements.  Two, 
that  the  resolution  requires  bipartisan  sup- 
port if  it  is  to  make  much  impression.  A 
stUl  better  reason  is  that  this  resolution  dis- 
cards the  myth  and  seeks  to  base  policy  oa 
truth. 

It  was  never  true  that  Americans  "gave 
the  world  away  at  Yalta."  America  did  not 
possess  the  world.  In  fact.  It  did  not  hold 
within  Its  power  any  of  the  territories  prc»n. 
Ised  Russia  at  Yalta.  Russia  was  either  oc- 
cupying such  areas  or  had  forces  closer  to 
them. 

There  were  miscalculations  at  Yalta  and 
at  Potsdam.  British  and  American  negotia- 
tors did  not  realize  'low  near  Japan  was  to 
surrender.  This  caused  them  to  bid  higher 
for  Soviet  aid  than  was  wise.  But  what  they 
gave  to  Russia,  Stalin  was  already  In  posi- 
tion to  hold  or  seize.  What  they  got  in  re- 
turn— aside  from  a  Soviet  promise  to  attack 
Japan — were  agreements  which  Russia  has 
not  fulfilled. 

For  the  results  many  Americans,  moved  by 
misinformation,  frustration,  and  partisan- 
ship, have  blamed  their  own  leaders  more 
than  the  Russians.  It  is  high  time  that  situ- 
ation was  corrected.  President  Elsenhower's 
resolution  should  help  to  destroy  the  myth, 
place  the  major  blame  where  It  belongs,  and 
remove  one  great  cause  of  disunity  among 
Americans. 


Practical    Solution    of    Canal    Problem 
Requires    Interoceanic    Canals    Com- 


mission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  nonpartisan 
questions  which  for  several  years  has 
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been  periodically  discussed  In  the  Con- 
'^  gress  is  that  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 

'  interoceanic  canals  generally. 

The  latest  nationally  significant  con- 
tribution in  this  field  is  an  instructive 
editorial  in  the  March  7.  1953,  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  page  12u 
This  periodical  comments  upon  a  bill 
that  would  create  an  Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission  to  resolve  the  canal  prob- 
lem. House  bill  152 — supplanted  by  House 
bill  1048 — 83d  Congress,  introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Representative  THOifAs  E. 
Martin  of  Iowa.  It  also  outlines  some 
of  the  questions  that  would  confront 
such  a  body  and  urges  an  economic  solu- 
tion for  increasing  the  capacity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  supplement  the  views  therein  ex- 
pressed, the  special  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress is  invited  to  two  extensions  of  my 
remarks  as  follows:  Congkessional  Rec- 
ord, TOlume  95,  part  18,  page  A5580.  en- 
titled "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  of  the 
United  States:  Bibliographical  List"; 
and  CoNcaxssiONAL  Record,  volume  98, 
part  8.  page  A163.  enUtled  "Interoceanic 
Canals  Problem."  These  two  papers 
merit  careful  study  by  those  desiring  to 
understand  this  many-sided  subject. 

Under  leave  accorded.  I  include  the  in- 
_    _.  dicated  editorial : 

'f  1^  Paxaxa  Cahai.  Oouu  Be  iMntovzD;  Wz  Don't 

Nezd  a  Bxakd-New  Onx 
HoTue  btll  152,  Introduced  in  Congress  with 
bipartisan  support,  provides  for  the  creation 
o(  an  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission.  This 
body  would  be  empowered  to  make  a  compre- 
henslve  InTesttgatlon  within  the  next  2  years 
of  all  problems  inrolTed  in  either  moderniz- 
ing the  present  Panama  Canal  or  construct- 
ing a  new  one,  at  Panama  or  elsewhere. 

Actually,  there  are  some  30  possible  routes 
for  waterways  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceana  In  Central  America.  The  best 
and  shortest  Is  still  the  one  at  Panama,  so 
that  what  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  survey 
Is  a  settlement  of  the  old  controversy  over 
the  relative  advantages  of  a  lock  canal  and 
a  sea-level  canal  in  that  area. 

No  one  doubts  that  some  Improvement  of 
the  present  canal  Is  urgently  needed.  Our 
largest  aircraft  carriers  and  Imttleshipe  can- 
not use  the  locks  now  in  existence.  To  avoid 
a  severe  strategic  handicap,  the  locks  must 
be  enlarged.  In  addition,  ordinary  traffic 
through  the  canal  will  reach  its  capacity,  the 
experts  claim,  between  1960  and  1970,  unless 
modificatloDs  are  made  to  Increase  the  speed 
and  ease  of  transit. 

Congress  made  the  original  choice  of  a  lock 
canal  rather  than  a  sea-level  canal  in  1906. 
on  the  recommendation  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, backed  by  the  majority  of  American  en- 
gineers consulted.  The  basic  plan  is  simple, 
consisting  of  a  waterway  at  85  feet  elevation 
through  artificial  lakes,  Gatun  and  Mira- 
flores,  created  by  damming  rivers.  The  Gail- 
lard  (or  Culebra)  Cut  takes  the  canal 
through  the  ConUnental  Divide.  Ships  are 
raised  or  lowered  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  a 
aeries  ot  three  sets  of  locks  in  one  flight. 
A  similar  arrangement  should  have  been 
made  on  the  Pacific  side.  Instead,  a  bottle- 
neck was  created  by  placing  one  set  of  locks 
at  that  end  of  the  GaiUard  Cut  and  two  sets 
at  Mlraflores. 

The  present  controversy  turns  on  whether 
we  should  modify  and  enlarge  the  present 
lock  system  or  whether  we  should  scrap  the 
canal  as  it  stands  and  replace  it  with  a  sea- 
level  waterway.  Experts  like  Capt.  Willis 
Bradley.  United  States  Navy,  retired,  canal 
pilots  and  engineers  who  have  acttially  served 
in  the  8one  believe  that  enlarging  the  locks 
and  putting  an  three  Pacific  locks  In  a  single 
flight  would  offer  a  simple  and  econooiical 


solution  to  the  baaie  problems.  Oatun  and 
Mlraftores  Lakes  would  be  at  the  same  level 
and  most  at  the  navigatlocial  haaards  In  the 
Oaillard  Cut  woiUd  disappear. 

Captain  Bradley  estimates  the  cost  of  these 
modifications  at  about  $750  million,  and  the 
cost  of  a  sea-level  project  at  something  like 
•S  billion.  The  attraction  of  a  sea-level 
canal,  he  believes.  Is  largely  an  illusion,  the 
same  illusion  described  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  that  of  a  "Straits  of  Panama,  through 
which  the  largest  vessels  could  go  with  safety 
at  uninterrupted  high  speed."  No  such 
waterway  could  be  constructed,  since  the 
difference  in  tides  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  would  require  a  tidal  lock  in  any 
case. 

Nor  would  It  be.  as  claimed.  Immune  from 
N>mb  damage,  atomic,  or  any  other.  It  would 
have  to  be  protected  from  flood  waters  by 
some  30  miles  of  earth  dams.  The  breaching 
of  these  dams  would  put  the  sea-level  canal 
out  of  commission  Just  as  effectively  as  if  it 
were  a  lock  system. 

But  the  real  point,  for  the  taxpayers  and 
therefore  with  Congress,  should  be  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  for  value  received  In  terms  of 
defense.  Six  years  ago  the  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  made  a  report  recommending 
a  sea-level  canal.  But  in  these  days  money 
seemed  literally  no  object.  Panama  is  only 
one  of  our  immense  commitments  for  global 
defense  today,  and  it  would  appear  logical 
to  choose  the  most  economical  way  of  in- 
creasing Its  capacity  and  efficiency.  In  the 
last  analysis,  its  [xt>tection  must  depend  not 
on  how  it  Is  built,  but  on  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  covering  forces  on  the  sea  and 
In  the  <Lir. 


It  Tito  a  Reliable  Ally? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoMsnr    , 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  date  we  have  given  millions 
of  dollars  of  aid  to  Tito,  with  no  condi- 
tions attached.  This  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure, since  we  have  attached  condi- 
tions to  the  aid  we  have  given  to  Western 
European  nations,  which  are  certainly 
much  more  reliable  allies  than  Tito. 

The  entire  program  of  aid  to  Tito 
should  be  thoroughly  reanalyaed  to  de- 
termine whether  any  aid  at  all  should  be 
given  to  Tito,  and  If  so,  under  what 
conditions. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
an  expert  on  Yugoslav  affairs  which 
points  out  very  well  the  dangers  we  face 
in  placing  our  unconditional  trust  in 
Tito.  For  reasons  of  security.  I  cannot 
divulge  the  name  of  the  correspondent. 

I  include  lierewith  the  text  of  his 
letter; 

jAwxTAar  SO,  19SS. 
Okas  Conckxsssiah  Kxhstkn:  May  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  psychology  of  the  peo- 
ples in  Tito's  Yugoslavia  and  to  the  attitude 
of  the  6th  Congress  of  the  Yugoalav  Commu- 
nist Party,  with  respect  to  the  Communist 
movements  in  the  world  in  general  and  to  the 
Soviete  In  particular.  Because  of  the  aid 
which  we  are  giving  to  Tito,  to  make  him  an 
ally  of  ours,  it  wlU  Be  of  great  interest  to 
know  this  psychology  and  the  atUtude  of 
Tito's  Communist  Party  toward  the  Soviets, 
which  indicates  possibility  at  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  Tito -Communist  Yugoslavia  back 
Into  the  Soviet  orbit.    Both  of  these  situa- 


tions should  concern  us  and  are  crying  out 
loudly :  "Videant  consulea  ne  quid  res  piibUca 
detrlmenU  capiat." 

FgTCHOlOBlCil.  SrrUATIOIt  nt  TOOOOLAVIa 

As  the  result  of  the  Communist  system  of 
rule  in  general,  and  of  incmpabillty  and  mis- 
management In  Yugoslavia  in  particular,  the 
economic  situation  in  Yugoslavia,  instead  of 
improving  with  our  aid  Is  still  without  any 
hope  that  it  can  break  through  the  dead  Im- 
passe. The  oppression  of  church,  of  family 
life,  and  the  persecution  of  everybody  has 
strongly  influenced  the  development  of  a 
special  psychology  in  the  tremendovis  ma- 
jority of  the  Yugoslav  peoples.  This  psy- 
chology, although  we  might  not  like  it  (be- 
cause we  are  thinking  of  Yugoslavia  In  the 
sense  of  strategy,  in  the  sense  of  her  impor- 
tance in  the  Balkans,  in  the  sense  of  30  or 
more  Tito's  divisions  and  of  Tito  as  a  leader 
who  could  lead  the  Yugoslav  peoples  and  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  Party  against  the 
Soviets),  we  must  try  to  understand  it,  for 
it  exlsU. 

The  Yugoslav  peoples  because  of  their 
cruel  experiences  in  the  last  war  in  which 
they  were  handed  over  to  the  Communists 
against  their  own  will,  and  becaxise  of  Tito's 
tyrannic  regime  (to  which  they  feel  aban. 
doned  by  the  free  world)  are  convinced  that 
they  were  and  are  the  vtctUna  of  a  cynical 
world  policy  and  conspiracy.  They  expect 
in  the  future  even  further  compromising  of 
their  own  interests  to  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist regime  which  oppresses  ttiem  directly. 
For  this  reason  they  place  little  tnist  in 
the  western  powers,  and  feel  they  must  rely 
only  on  their  own  strength  and  ability  to 
care   for   themselves. 

The  Yugoslav  peoples  do  not  care  about 
our  strategy  and  plans  In  Yugoslavia  and 
consequently  they  are  not  only  apathetic  but 
many  of  them  are  against  our  aid  to  Tito 
In  heavy  arms  and  weapons.  They  think 
that  with  these  arms  Tito  might  oppress 
them  still  more  and  they  are  terrified  with 
such  an  Idea.  The  only  thing  they  care 
for  today  and  for  the  future  is  how  to  over- 
throw Titos  regime  and  how  to  survive  in 
a  future  war.  The  Instinct  for  seU-preserva. 
tlon  and  a  philoaophy  of  not  committing 
themselves  untU  the  favorable  moment 
comes  are  strongly  emphasized  among  Yugo- 
alav peoples. 

Prom  repeated  information  I  have  tectlyed, 
the  following  are  the  important  components 
of  the  psychology  of  the  average  man  in 
Yugoslavia: 

He  hates  Tito"*  regime  and  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  destroying  it  progressively  In  a 
I^aceful  manner,  or  by  violence.  The  Idea 
of  violence  is  growing  and  how  to  get  sup- 
porters among  the  msstes  preoccupies  hi« 
nUnd. 

He  does  not  wish  to  fight  under  Tito's 
flag;  consequently  Tito's  armed  forces  of 
which  85  percent  is  represented  by  the  com- 
mon people,  think  and  feel  the  same  way. 

He  does  not  believe  an  Isolated  war  against 
Tito  is  possible;  that  the  future  war  wUl  be 
a  global  one;  and  Yugoslavia  because  of  her 
strategically  Important  position  In  the  Bal- 
kans would  be  attacked  by  much  superior 
Soviet  (and  satellite)  forces  than  the  Ytigo- 
slavs  could  resist.  He  believes  that  a  regular 
front — even  If  all  the  Yugoslavs  woiUd 
flgbt — ^wlll  be  smashed  in  a  matter  of  weeks: 
therefore  why  suffer  losses  under  a  hated 
flag — the  symbol  of  oppression— held  in  the 
hand  of  a  tyrant;  still  less  does  he  consider 
It  worthwhile  to  fight  when  tliere  is  no 
chance  of  success. 

TITOS   AKlfT    WOUU)    DISUfTBCSAn   IM    WAS 

A  disintegration  of  Tito's  army  Is  expected 
In  case  of  a  war;  the  soldiers  wiU  take  their 
rifles  and  go  home;  the  Soviet  occupation 
army  will  look  more  favorably  at  those  who 
did  not  flght  against  them:  if  the  Soviet 
Army  will  start  plundering  and  killing  how- 
ever, they  wUl  flght  back  and  defend  their 
homes  and  families. 
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The  Yugoslavs  feel  they  cannot  resist  the 
Soviets  by  themselves  alone,  and  that  aid 
from  the  United  States  Air  Force  will  not  be 
able  to  help  much  since  its  full  cooperation 
would  not  come  early  enough.  Furthermore, 
the  people  have  a  bad  memory  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  bombings  for  they  bombed, 
on  Tito's  demand,  the  peaceful  population 
on  Palm  Sunday  in  1945  without  killing  one 
German  but  killing  thousands  of  Yi^oslavs. 

So,  the  people's  philosophy  Is  to  wait  In 
the  woods  for  the  moment  when  the  Allied 
troops  will  actually  arrive  and  open  a  front 
In  Yugoslavia.  Then  they  and  the  disinte- 
grated troops  will  Join  the  allies. 

But  even  before  this  a  guerrilla  warfare 
might  start  against  the  occupying  Soviets. 
How  and  to  what  extent  it  might  develop 
depends  primarily  on  the  Soviet  attitude 
towards  the  population. 

UNrrXD    STATES     HCAVT    AEMS    MAT    FAU.    IKTO 
STALIN'S    HAKDS 

Yugoslav  people  think  that  Tito's  planning 
for  defending  the  north  and  northeastern 
Yugoslav  borders  is  impractical — such  a  front 
would  be  too  long  and  too  weak,  having  no 
natural  barriers  for  defense.  Some  people 
think  that  Tito  Is  deceiving  the  United 
SUtes  with  such  a  strategic  concept  In 
order  to  obtain  more  armament  and  heavy 
arms.  Most  of  the  people  think  that  this 
armament  will  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally fall  into  the  Soviet  hands.  Intentionally 
because  the  pre-Cominformists  could  betray 
and  lead  the  troops  over  to  Soviets  (with 
or  without  Tito's  consent)  and  unintention- 
ally because  these  exposed  forces,  without 
good  natural  defenses,  would  be  very  easily 
overthrown  and  destroyed  by  Soviets.  A 
withdrawal  to  the  rear  positions  then  will  be 
impossible  and  loss  of  armament  and  troops 
to  Soviets  inevitable. 

There  U  also  a  strong  belief  that  the  fact 
that  Yugoslavia  U  getting  heavy  United 
States  weapons  might  by  itself  enable  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  to  start  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment, to  straighten  out  their  differences. 
The  split  could  be  straightened  even  in  the 
last  moment,  before  the  beginning  of  a  new 
world  war  because  Tito's  army  could  then 
offer  Stalin  an  adequate  armed  force  to  flght 
the  West  on  the  Soviet  side.  The  Soviet 
would  thus  not  spend  a  cent  of  money  to 
arm  YugoslavU  and  would  not  be  obliged  to 
delay  the  start  of  an  attack  against  the  West 
because  of  Tito.  The  Yugoslav  Communists 
win  be  pardoned  because  they  did  not  waste 
their  time;  they  did  their  best  for  Stalin, 
they  armed  the  army  by  deceiving  the  stupid 
westerners,  as  their  sacred  Communist  duty. 
Only  Tito  and  his  small  gang  will  remain 
guilty  and  unpardoned  by  SUlin. 

COKKRILLA    WAXrAXK    MAT    DESTXOT    TTTO 

The  Yugoslav  Army,  if  thus  handed  over 
to  the  SovleU.  will  not  fight  against  the  West 
either:  some  of  the  troops  might  be  forced 
to  do  so.  but  majority  of  them  wlU  either 
desert  or  be  made  prisoners.  Many  would 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  frontline  Into 
the  Yugoslav  woods. 

Tito  however  cannot  wage  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare, because  he  does  not  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  The  peoples  will  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  cheated  by  Tito  once 
more,  as  they  were  in  World  War  II; 
in  fact  Tito  fears  a  guerrilla  warfare  in  which 
himself  and  his  Communist  Party  have  not 
a  chance  to  survive. 

The  heavy  weapons  and  armament  given 
to  Tito  are  considered  to  be  strengthening 
the  Communist  regime  only;  but  there  is  a 
great  desire  to  see  United  States  obtaining 
some  air  and  naval  bases  in  Yugoslavia. 

One  man  from  Yugoslavia  has  put  the 
problem  of  United  States  armament  to  Tito 
In  this  way:  "United  States  heavy  armament 
and  weapons  can  play  a  double  role  for 
the  Tito  Communists:  they  ooul4  return 
easier  to  the  Soviets  If  they  desire  and  they 
could  better  prevent  a  guerrilla  warfare  la 
wiuch  they  wotUd  perish." 


The  above  exposed  components  of  the 
psychology  prevailing  In  Yugoslavia  Indi- 
cates that  the  tremendous  majority  of  peo- 
ples Will  not  compromise  with  Tito  regime  at 
all.  "No  aid  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  West,  could  change  the  mind  of  the 
Yugoslav  people  today.  All  of  Tito's  change 
in  policy,  as  relaxing  in  collectivization,  are 
in  fact  a  kind  of  people's  victory  over  the 
regime,"  writes  another. 

According  to  information  I  have  received 
the  process  of  regaining  their  liberties  by  the 
people  in  Yugoslavia  Is  In  the  development 
stage.  Although  It  Is  a  slow  one  and  on  a 
small  scale,  and  menaced  by  the  police.  It 
is  in  progress  and  mtist  he  considered  of 
great  Importance  for  the  future  develop- 
ments in  Yugoslavia. 

THX  SIXTH  CONGKES8  Or  TOT  TUCOSLAV 
COMMnWIST   PAKTT 

The  next  thing  on  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention,  dear  Congressman  Kersten, 
is  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Party,  held  at  Zagreb,  capital  of  Croa- 
tia, on  November  28,  1952,  which  has  demon- 
strated the  rottenness  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Party,  even  in  the  highest  echelons, 
has  revealed  the  attitude  of  Tito  and  Central 
Committee  of  Yugoslav  Communist  Party 
toward  the  Soviets.  This  should  be  of 
great  importance  to  us.  The  speakers  Tito. 
KardelJ,  and  DJilas  aUacked  Stalin  and  Molo- 
tov,  and  the  Soviet  foreign  pmlicy  makers  in 
general,  but  did  not  say  a  single  word  against 
the  Soviets  and  their  Communist  system: 
the  latter  being  considered  Indisputably  as 
perfect  and  the  flrst  with  the  condition  "if 
they  would  change  their  minds." 

DJilas  went  even  further  by  saying,  "Un- 
less these  (Stalin.  Molotov.  etc.)  take  the 
path  of  a  real  and  true  socialism  (com- 
munism ) .  democracy  and  a  policy  of  equality 
among  the  peoples  democratic  (Communist) 
movements  we  will  not  stop  talking  against 
them."  Practically,  this  means  if  the  Soviet 
foreign  policymakers  are  exchanged,  or  dead, 
or  if  they  change  their  mind  in  regard  to 
Tito,  the  door  for  Yugoslavia's  return  to  the 
Soviet   orbit  is  open. 

While  this  sixth  Congress  clearly  expressed 
the  attitude  against  Stalin's  expansion  in 
Europe,  becatise  "Hto  could  be  put  In  danger, 
the  attitude  regarding  the  Soviet  expansion 
In  Asia  was  rather  favorable.  Both  Tito  and 
KardelJ  kept  demanding  the  admittance  of 
Red  China  into  the  U.  N.  and  turning  over 
of  Formosa  to  It;  they  went  further  and 
promised  a  full  political  and  moral  support 
to  Viet  Minh  and  the  Tunisian  rebels.  They 
have  promised  the  full  support  to  any  Com- 
munist movement  In  the  West. 

For  the  war  in  Korea.  Tito  and  KardelJ 
wished  to  diminish,  or  even  reject,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Soviets  for  this  aggressive 
war.  Tito  and  KardelJ.  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party, 
have  clearly  emphasized  that  the  West — be- 
cause of  its  imperialist  policy — is  responsible 
for  conflict  in  the  East  and  for  today's  cha- 
otic situation  in  the  world. 

The  attitude  in  regard  to  the  pact  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  very  characteristic,  too. 
KardelJ  stressed  that  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist Party  Intends  to  avoid  the  engagements 
and  is  entering  the  regional  pacts  only  after 
It  becomes  unavoidable,  which  means  leav- 
ing an  open  door  for  going  back  to  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

Tito  stressed  many  times  "we  will  remain 
Communists,"  "the  people  in  the  West  who 
hope  that  we  might  switch  over  are  wrong." 
"in  contact  with  the  West  we  like  to  plant 
in  their  fleld  our  ideas  and  not  accept  theirs 
for  us,"  etc 

Tiro's  poernoM  veht  weak 
The  attitude  of  whitewashing  the  Soviets, 
of  approving  their  expansion  In  Asia,  of  de- 
claring  the   United   States   guilty   for   the 
war  in  Korea,  of  advocating  admission  of 


Red  China  into  the  U.  N.  and  of  giving  For- 
mosa to  Red  China,  of  giving  full  support  to 
Vletminh  Communists,  rebels  In  Tunisia 
and  of  help  to  all  the  communistic  movement 
In  the  free  world,  and  so  on,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  our  worries.  Above  all  we  have  to 
worry  about  a  probable  remarriage  with  the 
Soviets.  If  to  this  Tito's  attitude,  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Yugoslav  masses,  and  the  pro- 
cominformism  among  Tito's  ranks  are  add- 
ed, and  eversrthlng  compared  objectively,  we 
can  see  that  Tito,  with  his  rotten  Com- 
munist Party,  cannot  at  all  be  considered 
as  our  ally  and  still  less  as  a  leader  able  to  « 
do  the  Job. 

OKLT   TEICPORAKT    BABRIERS   BLOCK   SOVtET- 
TUOOSLAV  REMAKEIAGE 

What  makes  us  worry  more  Is  that  the 
only  barrier,  preventing  the  Yugoslav-Soviet 
remarriage,  is  the  mind  of  the  Soviet  policy- 
makers on  one  side  and  "nto's  fear  that  he 
might  lose  his  head  on  the  other.  These 
barriers  are  very  temporary  indeed  because 
Stalin  might  die,  or  change  his  mind,  or 
Tito  might  die.  be  killed,  or  leave  the  coun- 
try— with  the  group  of  closest  friends  who 
are  on  MVD  blacklist,  too. 

From  what  was  said  by  the  sixth  congress 
It  is  clear  that  Tito's  Communist  Party  is  rot- 
ting from  within;  that  the  party  is  being  de- 
serted by  a  great  number  of  members,  that 
disunity  reigns  and  that  among  Tito's  clos- 
est friends  the  pro-Moscovltes  were  discov- 
ered by  the  congress  Itself.  Our  friend  Tito  is 
a  man  in  a  terribly  weak  personal  situation. 
He  and  his  friends  are  almost  alone,  having 
the  tremendous  majority  of  peoples  against 
them,  an  army  which  wiU  not  flght,  a  police 
which  is  corrupted  and  untrustworthy,  and 
an  administration  Inflltrated  completely 
with  enemies. 

Ail  the  above  forces  us  to  consider — (1) 
how  far  our  aid  to  Tito  might  go;  (2)  what 
kind  of  aid  might  be  given  to  Yugoslavia  in 
the  future:  and  flnally  (3)  what  to  do  to 
help  our  real  friends,  the  Yugoslav  peoples, 
who  will  give  their  blood  and  lives  in  the 
future  war,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Tito's  regime  Is  deflnltely  a  house  made  of 
playing  cards  which  would  collapse  if  not 
artlflcially  supported.  An  alUance  with  the 
Yugoslav  people  on  whom  in  fact  depends 
the  future  destiny  of  the  strategicaUy  im- 
portant Yugoslavia,  not  Tito,  Is  the  only 
wise  policy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  B. 


Fortiedi   Anurersary   of   the    EstabBth- 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday.  March  3.  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  celebrated  its  40th 
birthday.  Many  distinguished  persons 
were  present,  including  besides  Secre- 
tary Durkin,  two  other  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  On  this  occasion 
awards  were  made  to  employees  of  the 
Department  for  distinguished  service. 

I  was  asked  to  make  an  address  on 
this  occasion,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  the  address  I  endeavored  to  suggest  a 
cooperative  approach  to  the  subject  of 
management-labor  relationships. 
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T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRi).  ^  '^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

liAIfACKlCKNT-LABCm     RELATIOITS 

(Address  by  Senator  Smtth  of  New  Jersey) 
Secretary  Durkln,  Mr.  Dcxlson.  distin- 
guished guests,  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  birthdays  are  traditionally  a 
time  for  both  rejoicing  and  reminiscing. 
The  40th  birthday  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor should  be  no  exception.  This  is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  us  to  express  gratifica- 
tion that  American  labor  and  industry  have 
made  the  gains  they  have  oyer  these  years, 
to  reflect  upon  the  history  of  this  period,  and 
perhaps  to  peer  a  Uttle  bit  into  the  future. 
Forty  years  ago  today  President  William 
Howard  Taft  (Senator  Tajt's  father)  signed 
the  act  which  created  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. That  act  declared  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  "foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States,  to  Improve  their  working 
conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  employment."  Implicit 
In  the  passage  of  this  legislation  was  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  employers,  farmer?,  professional  men. 
and  all  other  groups,  was  inextricably  tied 
up  with  the  welfare  of  the  worker.  Thus  the 
DepMu-tment  pf  Labor  was.  at  least  indirect- 
ly, to  be  a  servant  of  the  people  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people.  I  have  been  pleased  to  note 
that  certain  services  of  the  Department,  such 
as  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
have  been  used  as  frequently  by  employers 
as  by  representatives  of  labor.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  trend  wUl  continue  and  that  the 
Department  will  come  to  be  recognized,  not 
as  the  servant  of  merely  one  segment  of  our 
population,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  note  the  approach 
to  this  matter  which  has  been  taken  by  Sec- 
retary Durkln.  When  Secretary  Durkln  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Labor  *nd  Public 
Welfare  CkHnmittee  In  connection  with  his 
nomination  he  emphasized  his  intention  of 
directing  the  Department  of  Labor,  not  as  the 
representative  of  any  one  group  within  our 
■ociety.  but  on  behalf  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

I  stress  this  point  because  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  directly  related  to  the  general  overall 
question  of  labor-management  relations.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  solution  to  our  labor- 
management  problems  is  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  kind  of  attitude  with  which  we 
approach  these  questions  than  it  is  in  any 
particular  type  of  legislation.  Certainly  we 
are  not  going  to  develop  fair,  effective  legis- 
lation unless  we  all  set  about  the  task  in  a 
spirit  of  opeiunindedness  and  goodwill.  Any 
piece  of  legislation,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  aim. 
must  have  the  substantial  support  of  those 
whom  it  most  concerns. 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  question  of 
common  goals  and  aims.  I  believe  that  there 
are  certain  basic  principles  upon  which  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  management,  and  the 
public  can  agree.  These  are  principles  to 
which  I  hold,  but  I  also  believe  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  o\ir 
population.    These  principles  are : 

A.  That  strong  and  responsible  labor 
unions  are  a  necessary  and  valuable  part  of 
our  capitalist  democracy.  We  know  that  in 
both  Communist  and  Fascist  countries  free 
and  indep>endent  labor  unions  have  been 
among  the  first  groups  to  be  suppressed. 

B.  That  collective  bargaining  between  free 
labor  unions  and  private  management  Is  the 
best  way  to  solve  disputes  over  wages  and 
working  conditions.  One  of  tlie  main  ob- 
jecUves  of  Federal  legislation  in  the  Ubor- 
management  field  should  be  to  protect  and 
promote  such  collective  bargaining. 

C.  That  labor's  right  to  strike  is  a  fun- 
damental right  in  cm  democratic  capitalist 


■yatem.  This  right,  however,  like  other 
bMic  American  rights,  is  not  absolute.  The 
right  to  strike  should  be  protected  by 
Federal  legislation,  but  stMuld  always  be 
subject  to  restrictions  where  its  exerclae 
would  unduly  endanger  the  pubUc  welfare. 

D.  That  the  major  rc*e  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  In  labor-management  relations 
should  l>e  to  encourage  wider  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management  In  improvirig 
working  conditions  and  employment  secu- 
rity and  in  developing  between  them  tlMlr 
own  codes  of  fair  practices. 

K.  That  it  is  the  respcnslbUlty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  to  protect  the  industrial 
worker  and  his  family,  as  free  American  cit- 
izens, from  exploitation  by  either  manage- 
ment or  labor  organizations, 

I  have  faith  that,  beginning  with  these 
principles,  and  perhaps  others  upon  which 
we  might  find  substantial  agreement,  we  can 
face  our  labor-management  controversies 
with  something  of  a  head  start.  With  agree- 
ment established  regarding  certain  common 
principles,  it  should  be  easier  to  find  the 
answers  in  areas  of  disagreement. 

As  I  said  last  week  In  a  copyrighted  Inter- 
view with  the  editors  of  the  U.  3.  News  tt 
World  Report;  "There  can  be  no  effective 
law  that  coerces  the  workers  against  their 
wilL  To  be  really  enforceable,  the  fairness 
of  any  labor  law  must  appeal  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  workers  in  the  national 
interest. 

"The  field  of  legislation  may  possibly  as- 
sist in  preventing  abuses,  but  the  greater 
duty  and  opportunity  rest  In  the  hands  of 
management  and  labor  themselves  to  create 
the  kind  of  teamwork  that  will  help  to  vmify 
the  Nation  and  make  it  strong. 

"If  in  this  field  of  management-labor  re- 
lations we  all  search,  not  for  who  Is  right  or 
who  may  be  made  physically  stronger  but 
for  what  is  right,  then  industry,  with  eager 
workers,  may  be  able  to  set  a  pattern  of 
democracy  tiiat  wiU  sell  democracy  to  the 
world." 

The  approach  which  I  am  suggesting  has 
a  wider  appUcatlon,  I  believe,  than  In  the 
actual  writing  of  labor  legislation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  develop  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  all  parties  concerned 
with  labor-management  relations  generally 
which  will  be  conducive  to  harmony  In  all 
phases  of  their  relationships.  Such  an  atti- 
tude woxild  be  based  upon  the  following: 
(a)  A  genuine  concern  for  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  general  public;  (b)  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  other  party,  or 
parUes;  (c)  a  sincere  willingness  to  com- 
promise differences:  (d)  and.  especially  on 
the  part  of  representaUves  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  recognition  that  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  that  of  representing  all 
the  people  in  conserving  the  true  gains  of 
the  past  and  in  Inspiring  the  greater  goals 
of  the  future. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impression 
that  I  believe  that  all  labor-management 
disputes  are  a  result  of  misunderstandings 
or  unnecessary  tensions  between  tlie  parties. 
Many  disagreements  occur  as  a  result  of 
genuine  conflicts  of  Interest.  It  is  my  con- 
tention, however,  that  an  attitude  and  ap- 
proach such  as  that  which  I  have  outlined 
could  set  the  stage  for  far  more  fruitful 
relationships  and  negotiations  than  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  In  a  proper  atmosphere 
even  genuine  conflicts  of  Interest  can  be 
adjxttted  adequately.  Indeed  out  of  such 
conflicts  often  come  the  creative  tensions 
that  result  in  l>etter  conditions  for  all  our 
people. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  a  history 
of  which  It  can  be  Justly  proud.  Through 
Its  enforcement  of  statutes  Its  programs  of 
research,  education,  and  the  promotion  and 
development  of  various  labor  standards  It 
has  contributed  immeasiu-ably  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  work^ngman  and.  indirectly,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Department 
are,  of  course,  the  accomplishments  of  iU 


employees.  T  am  particularly  Impressed  with 
your  incentive- awards  program.  I  have 
noted  the  list  of  accomplishments  achieved 
by  the  recipients,  and  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  these  per- 
sons for  their  outstanding  work. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  belief  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  a  period  of  true  labor-manngement 
partnership.  In  developing  this  partnership 
the  Government  has  a  very  real  and  Im- 
portant role  to  play,  even  though  that  role 
must  not  be  a  dominant  one.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  can,  and  I  am  sure  will,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  development  of  this 
partnership.  So  I  say  that  I  am  optimistic 
and  hopeful  about  the  future  that  lies  ahead 
of  us. 

It  Is  more  than  a  clich«  to  say  that  we  are 
going  through  a  most  critical  and  decisive 
period  of  history.  It  Is  a  period  when  every 
factor  of  our  material  strength  must  be  fully 
mobilized  to  meet  the  challenges  which  face 
xia.  It  la  a  period  also  when  every  factor 
of  our  moral  strength  must  be  fully  mo- 
bilized to  meet  these  challenges,  lor  national 
unity  requires  nK>ral  decisions  on  tiie  part 
of  xis  alL 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  need  sacri- 
fice our  basic  freedoms  with  an  artificial 
unity.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  apply  the  utmost  restraint  and  self- 
discipline.  Where  extreme  demands  for 
higher  wages,  or  higher  prices  would  threaten 
economic  stability  and  essential  production 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  fbr  and  expect  such 
self-discipline.  The  same  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  any  and  ail  requests  for  special 
favors  and  privileges. 

National  unity  based  upon  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  certain  goals  and  principles  is 
a  unity  consistent  with  our  traditional 
democratic  values  and  Institutions.  It  Is  a 
unity  we  can  afford.  It  te  a  unity  which 
we  must  tiave. 

There  are  definite  goals  and  princlfiles 
upon  which  our  unity  and  our  determina- 
tion can  be  based.  We  want  to  see  the 
right  to  •life,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  made  available  to  aU  our  people, 
and  eventually  to  the  people  of  all  nations! 
We  can  look.  Indeed.  In  this  atomic  age  to 
a  day  when  all  men  everywhere  can,  through 
ttielr  moral  and  spiritual  victories,  discover 
a  dvUization  where  there  Is  food  and  work 
and  a  way  of  life  that  satisfies  and  Inspires 
men  to  their  greatest  triumphs. 

On  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
appears  these  words.  "Novus  ordo  seclo- 
rum"— A  new  order  of  the  ages.  This  Is  the 
goal  for  the  United  States.  It  can  be  our 
goal  for  men  of  all  nations. 


Security  and  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  KHODE  ISLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on  a 
subject  of  general  interest.  Security  and 
the  United  Nations,  which  I  delivered 
yesterday  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Sxcuarrr  and  thx  UwrrKS  NAnomi 
(Address  by  United  States  Senator  Thboookx 
FXANcis  GszKN  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  March  5.  1953) 

Last  fall,  I  was  for  almost  3  montlis  ac- 
tively engaged  as  a  member  of  the  United 
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SUtes  de'.sgatlon  to  the  Seventh  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  I 
still  am  a  member  of  that  delegation,  and 
ready  to  act  when  needed.  The  Assembly 
grapples  with  the  great  issues  of  our  time. 
It  has  reached  decisions  of  tilstoiic  impor- 
tance. For  example  ail  must  admit  that  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  resolution  on  Korea 
was  a  most  momentous  action. 

Tou  will  recall  tliat  armistice  negotiations 
in  Korea  had  reached  an  impasse  over  the 
question  of  repatriating  prisoner*  of  war. 
The  Kremlin,  through  its  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communist  spokesmen  at  Panmun- 
Jom.  demanded  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  returned,  even  Including  those 
who  vehemently  refused  to  accept  repatria- 
tion. Tae  United  Nations  Command,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  the  position  that  no  prison- 
er shou  d  be  compelled  to  return  against  his 
will:  that  force  slrauld  not  be  used  to  re- 
patriate a  prisoner  who  was  determined  to 
resist;  and  that  It  did  not  wish  to  detain 
any  prisoners  Indefinitely. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  India  was  a 
dramatic  effort  to  achieve  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment. Briefly,  it  called  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  into  the  custody  of  a  Repa- 
triation Commission  consisting  of  4  states. 
2  of  which  were  to  be  nominated  by  each 
side.  One  duty  of  this  Commission  was  to 
make  si  e  that  force  was  not  used  either  to 
prevent  or  to  effect  the  return  of  prisoners 
to  their  respective  homelands.  As  prisoners 
were  delivered  to  the  demilitarized  zone,  ttiey 
would  be  classified  by  the  Commission  ac- 
cording to  their  natlonaUty  and  domicile, 
and  would  then  be  free  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Every  assistance  was  to  be  given  the 
prisoners  in  returning  home.  Opportunity 
was  to  be  provided  for  all  to  be  aware  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  regarding  repatriation. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  plan  was  that 
tlM  armistice  was  to  begin  so  soon  as  the 
parties  concerned  had  acceded  to  the  repa- 
triation agreement  and  an  umpire  iiad  been 
appointed  to  act  on  occasions  when  it  proved 
impossible  to  obtain  a  majority  vote.  Ninety 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment, all  prisoners  who  had  not  returned  to 
their  homes  would  have  their  cases  referred 
for  settlement  to  the  political  conference 
already  provided  for  in  the  armistice  agree- 
nrent.  Recommendations  concerning  the 
disposition  of  such  cases  would  be  submitted 
by  the  commission  wtiich  would  also  fix  a 
target  date  for  the  release  of  these  prisoners. 
If  the  conference  reached  no  decision  within 
60  days,  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
prisoners  and  for  subsequent  disposition  of 
their  cases  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
United  Nations. 

This  resolution  passed  the  general  assem- 
bly by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  54  for  and 
6  against.  The  6  consisted  of  5  (Soviet  bloc) 
and  1  (China).  However.  It  did  not  prove 
to  be  the  key  to  the  problem  of  peace  In 
Korea.  Rejected  by  the  Communists,  the 
resolution  tiecame  additional  evidence  ttiat 
the  aggressors  are  not  interested  in  bringing 
an  end  to  the  conflict.  It  served  the  impor- 
tant function,  however,  of  showing  the  de- 
teroilnatlon  of  the  United  Nations  where  a 
matter  of  principle  Is  Involved. 

With  tliat  resolution  the  united  peoples  of 
the  free  world  rejected  a  peace  without 
honor;  they  rebuffed  the  cynical  Kremlin 
leaders  who  felt  they  could  climax  their  un- 
abashed aggression  in  Korea  by  an  armistice 
denying  freedom  to  thousands  of  prisoners 
fearful  of  returning  to  their  country  under 
Communist  oppression  and  enslavement. 
The  Communists  have  experienced  once 
again  that,  wliile  the  free  world  does  not 
BiwlnJt  from  a  reasonable  compromise,  It  will 
never  compromise  its  guiding  moral 
principles. 

WhUe  Korea  naturally  has  overshadowed 
all  else  at  the  present  General  Assembly, 
there  have  been  other  problems  of  especial 
importance  to  the  United  SUtea.     One  of 


these  Is  the  problem  of  whether  there  is 
Communist  infiltration  into  Uie  United  Na- 
tions tlirough  the  United  States.  I  took  a 
strong  personal  Interest  in  this  problem, 
principally  because  of  its  potential  effect 
upon  American  confidence  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  also  because  of  its  implications  for 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
For  these  reasons  It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  that  no  American  Communist 
should  And  emplo3nnent  in  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  problem  of  American 
Communists  In  the  Secretariat  requires  care- 
ful consideration  and  restraint  from  hasty, 
ill-considered  judgments.  Preclplto\is  action 
in  this  situation  Is  bound  to  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  our  international  position 
and  lessen  world  confldence  in  our  leader- 
ship In  the  struggle  for  International  peace. 
As  a  member  of  the  United  States  General 
Assembly  delegation  and  also  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have  been  In 
a  position  to  study  the  problem  carefully, 
reviewing  the  papers  prepared  by  the  State 
Department  and  by  Secretary-General  Lie, 
by  the  agents  of  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  and  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  other  pertinent  documents.  My  alrn  has 
been  to  evaluate  past  and  present  efforts  to 
rid  the  United  Nations  of  American  Com- 
munists so  that  I  might  report  my  findings 
to  the  American  people. 

To  understand  fully  the  natxire  of  the 
United  Nations  personnel  problem.  It  Is  first 
necessary  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  character 
of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  Initially. 
I  may  say  that,  while  serving  on  the  dele- 
gation, I  met  and  worked  with  Secretariat 
ofllcials.  In  general,  I  found  them  to  be 
competent  and  devoted  International  civil 
servants;  they  Include  men  and  women  we 
should  be  proud  to  Identify  as  Americans. 

What  is  the  Secretariat?  Who  appoints 
them?  Under  whom  do  they  work?  The 
Secretariat  is  a  body  of  some  4,000  men  and 
women  who  are  drawn  from  all  over  the 
world  to  serve  as  the  office  force  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  apoplnted  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  he  alone  has  power  to 
remove  them.  In  the  performance  of  its 
official  functions,  the  Secretariat  must  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  single  country  but  must 
work  for  the  goals  established  by  the  United 
Nations  membership  as  a  whole.  Under  the 
Charter,  It  must  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

Almost  lialf  of  the  Secretariat  are  United 
States  citizens,  due  to  the  location  of  the 
headquarters  in  this  country  and  the  econ- 
omy which  results  from  hiring  people  nearby. 
The  great  majority  of  the  United  States  na- 
tionals serve  In  custodial  and  secretarial 
positions,  e.  g.,  janitors,  guards,  elevator 
operators,  clerks,  and  stenographers.  The 
remainder,  about  400,  are  employed  in  a 
professional  or  executive  capacity. 

The  International  Secretariat  is  organized 
to  provide  member  governments  with  neces- 
sary services  and  facilities  during  meetings 
of  United  Nations  bodies.  Between  meet- 
ings, they  make  studies  and  compile  reports 
requested  by  the  member  governments  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  member  governments  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  tlM  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

The  Secretariat  does  not  make  policy  for 
the  United  Nations.  Tills  function  is  re- 
served to  the  memtier  governments  acting 
by  majority  decision  during  sessions  of 
United  Nations  bodies.  Nor  does  the  Secre- 
tariat determine  how  the  funds  of  the  or- 
ganization are  spent.  These  policies  are 
also  reserved  to  the  vote  of  the  member 
governments.  The  Secretariat  staff  tias  no 
need  to  see  any  confidential  information 
of  other  governments.  Thus,  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  is  in  no  way  involved 
in  decisions  or  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Korea.    It  is  important  to  em- 
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phaslze  this  latter  point  because  there  are 
those  wlio  would  seek  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations  by  falsely  insinuating  tliat  Soviet 
Secretariat  officials  direct  the  Korea  policy. 
As  the  responsibilities  ot  tlie  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat  officials  are  set  forth,  it 
becomes  Increasingly  clear  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  their  respon- 
slbUities  and  those  of  an  American  Govern- 
ment official.  In  the  first  place,  the  United 
Nations  officials  can  have  no  Influence  on 
American  policy.  They  must  in  fact  l>e 
guided  by  American  policy  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  policy  Is  reflected  in  the  de- 
cisions of  United  Nations  members.  Sec- 
ondly, United  Nations  officials  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  any  classified  informa- 
tion— ttiat  is  the  secret  and  confidential 
papers  covered  by  American  security  regu- 
lations. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  citizens  in 
tile  United  Nations  Secretariat  have  no  im- 
munity from  American  criminal  laws.  If 
they  should  attempt  to  gain  access  to  our 
classified  information,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  espionage.  United  Nations  status  gives 
them  aljsolutely  no  protection  against  ar« 
rest  and  punishment  for  engaging  in  es- 
pionage or  other  subversive  activity,  covered 
in  otir  criminal  laws.  In  this  respect,  it 
should  be  noted  that  no  group — neither  the 
grand  jury  nor  congressional  committees — 
has,  despite  their  so-called  revelations,  un- 
covered any  actual  case  of  espionage  by  an 
American  employee  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  fact,  if  they  had  uncovered  any  case 
they  would  have  l>een  duty  bound  to  report 
this  fact  to  tlie  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Nevertheless,  no  American  Communist  nor 
any  American  subject  to  Communist  disci- 
pline should  have  a  place  on  the  U.  N.  Secre- 
tariat. The  loyalties  of  such  Americans  to 
the  Comm\inist  cause  are  incompatible  with 
service  on  an  international  secretariat.  While 
they  are  not  in  a  position  by  virtue  of  their 
official  responsibilities  to  threaten  directly 
oxir  national  security,  their  presence  on  the 
Secretariat  blackens  our  reputation  and  our 
national  interest  demands  their  removal. 
The  U.  N.  Secretariat  should  certainly  not 
become  a  haven  for  American  Communists. 
They  should  be  removed  and  their  removal 
should  t>e  accomplished  with  due  respect 
given  to  the  powers  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  rights  of  the  individuals  involved. 
Fortunately,  all  those  concerned  with  the 
problem.  Including  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  State  Department  and  of  the  United 
Nations,  have  for  a  numtier  of  years  agreed 
that  Americans  who  are  Communists  or  are 
imder  Communist  discipline  should  not  be 
on  the  Secretariat  and  that  all  appropriate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  them. 

Until  recently,  efforts  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary-General In  removing  American  Commu- 
nists from  the  U.  N.  Secretariat  were  made 
through  a  confidential  arrangement  set  up 
by  the  State  Department  and  Secretary -Gen- 
eral Trygve  Lie  in  the  fall  of  1949.  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  wholly  adequate.  In 
fact,  t>oth  the  Secretary -General  and  the 
State  Department  recognized  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  arrangement  but  they  were  con- 
sidered the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  view  of  l>oth  the  position  taken 
by  the  Secretary-General  that  he  could  not 
dismiss  an  American  on  the  stated  grounds 
of  Communist  affiliation,  and  also  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  State  Department  to  conduct 
a  thorough  investigation,  which  would  have 
revealed  the  existence  of  the  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  1949  arrangement 
was  far  tiom  the  failure  its  critics  have  at- 
tempted to  paint  it.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment, the  State  Department  reviewed  over 
2,000  cases  and  made  adverse  comments  on 
41  Americans,  39  on  loyalty  grounds  and  2 
on  morals  grounds.  Thirty-one  of  those  have 
already  terminated  employment  In  the  U.  N. 
Furthermore,   during   the  operation  of   the 
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arrangement  tlie  United  Nations,  so  far  as 
known,  hired  no  one  on  wbom  there  was  an 
adverse  comment,  with  a  single  exception 
promptly  rectified  by  the  United  Nations. 

Last  fall,  while  I  was  in  New  York.  It  was 
realised  by  all  concerned  that  the  existing 
arrangement  on  dismissing  disloyal  Ameri- 
cans needed  reexamination,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  role  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  Therefore,  on  November  7,  the 
Secretary-General  appointed  a  committee  of 
distinguished  Jurists  to  study  tta*  problem 
and  make  r«commendatlona  to  hln. 

The  Jurlsta'  r«port  m«d«  on  Novembtr  89 
r«oomm«nd«d  In  •ff*o%  that  tha  Unltad 
Nations  4o  not  amploy  any  aubv«r«)v« 
Amarlcana.  and  that  tha  StcrttanhOanaral 
has  tba  pomvt  %o  dteoharia  aueh  pwaona, 
Thatr  raport  pro^ldtd  ttaa  baalt  tor  a  oom- 
prahanatxra  aoraanlnf  prootduia  tor  Unl%«<i 
NattonB  amployata  aUntlar  to  tlM  loyalty  pro* 
gram.  Last  January  »,  PraaMant  Truman 
atfntd  an  SxecuUva  ortlwr  aattlxif  up  such  a 
procadura.  The  proc««ur«  has  conslderabla 
advantages  over  past  arrangements.  In  par- 
ticular, the  American  Interests  will  be  mora 
fuUy  protected  throxigh  full  field  investiga- 
tions by  the  FBI,  1.  e.,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation;  the  Secretary-General  wUl  re- 
ceive pertinent  information  as  a  basis  for 
his  decisions;  and  the  individual  employee 
is  protected  by  the  hearing  and  appeal  proc- 
ess. These  procedures  certainly  should  af- 
ford us  the  necessary  protections  to  assure 
that  no  American  Communists  are  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
My  friend.  Ambassador  Lodge,  is,  I  believe, 
doing  a  useful  Job  in  following  this  problem 
closely,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prob- 
lem will  be  cleared  up  effectively  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

With  this  assurance  of  effective  action,  I 
think  it  essential  that  we  preserve  a  sane 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
versive problem  in  the  United  Nations. 
Hysteria,  unsubstantiated  allegations,  and 
sensationalism  are  not  going  to  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  such 
actions  will  create  an  unwarranted  lack  of 
public  faith  in  the  United  Nations.  Such 
actions  will  be  destructive  of  our  basic  goal, 
building  an  effective  United  Nations.  I  feel 
that  the  procedures  will  be  considered  an- 
other major  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  so 
that  it  can  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Charter 
effectively.  At  this  Juncture,  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  all  of  us  to  reaffirm  ovir  faith  in 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  new  organization 
with  imperfections  and,  if  it  is  to  achieve 
Its  great  potential,  every  American  must 
work  ceaselessly  and  calmly  to  strengthen  it 
as  our  best  hope  for  lasUng  international 
peace  and  security. 


Acrkttltnre  Is  the  Nation's  Basic 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6, 1953 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Agri- 
culture Is  the  Nation's  Basic  Economic 
Problem,"  issued  by  Robert  M.  Harriss. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

AoaiCULTUKX  Is  THX  NATION'S  BaSIC  BCONOICIC 

Pkobuoc 
(By  Robert  II.  Harrias) 

THX  TnOXJVLM 

The  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  agri- 
cultural products  representa  his  wages,  or 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power.  Agri- 
cultural prices  declined  more  than  12  per- 
cent during  IMS.  and  hava  deolUied  further 
•Inoa  January  1.  IMS. 

Aa  agrloultura  to  our  graalMt  and  baale 
Industry,  upon  which  tha  prosparlty  and 
tha  physical  axlstanoa  of  tha  NaUon  dapands, 
this  dtcUna  has  advarasly  affsetsd  also  In- 
dustry and  huslnsss.  This  dtellna  In  scrl- 
cultural  prieas  will  laad  lo  dapraaslon  In 
Industry  and  huslnsss,  and  unamploymant. 
Unlsss  1%  la  haltad.  It  will  laad  to  diaastar: 
lossss  In  profits  and  tha  national  income  and 
taxsa.  and  it  will  thus  ha  tmpoealble  to 
halanca  tha  budget,  pay  debts,  and  rssult 
in  an  economic  collapse  woras  than  the 
1930-33  and  1882-04  eras  because  of  the 
stupendous  national.  State,  city  and  county 
debts. 

TRS  CAirSK 

The  cause  of  this  situation  has  been  due 
to  a  serious  decline  in  exports,  augmented 
by  imports  of  agricultiiral  products,  as  well 
as  manufactured  products.  The  American 
farmer,  laborer  and  indvistralist  cannot  long 
compete  in  free  trade  with  foreign  labor, 
because  of  their  lower  wages,  lower  standard 
of  living  and  longer  working  hours,  and  our 
national  debt  and  huge  budget,  resulting  in 
taxes  which  are  absorbing  more  than  $1  out 
of  every  «3  of  the  national  income. 

The  price  of  raw  agricultural  products 
represents  only  about  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  manufactured  product  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  remaining  approximately  90 
percent  represents  labor,  manufacturing  cost, 
transportation,  selling  cost,  profits,  taxes, 
etc.     Therefore  it  is  apparent  that — 

(a)  We  must  have  a  high  national  in- 
come If  we  are  to  have  a  prosperous  and 
sound  national  economy  to  maintain  profits 
and  taxes  available  to  balance  the  budget 
and  service  the  debt. 

(b)  To  maintain  a  high  national  income 
it  is  simple  arithmetic  and  Justice  that  the 
farmer  and  agriculture  must  receive  fair 
parity  prices,  which  should  be  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  national  income.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
tSOO  billion  national  income  to  maintain  a 
sound  economy,  then  it  is  essential  that  the 
agricult\iral  income  be  at  least  one-sev- 
enth, or  about  $45  billion. 

TBK  soLtmoit 

1.  The  American  market  must  be  protected 
for  the  American  farmer,  laborer,  industry, 
and  business.  It  would  probably  be  help- 
ful to  world  trade  if  tariffs  are  removed  on 
certain  luxuries  and  semlluxuries,  with  sales 
taxes  after  importation.  However,  agricul- 
ture and  oxir  other  great  basic  industries 
must  be  protected. 

2.  Excessive  or  depressing  agricultural  sur- 
plvises  should  be  made  available  on  long- 
term  credits  to  friendly  foreign  an ti -Com- 
munist nations,  who  are  in  need  of  food 
and  fiber.  This  program  would  be  far  more 
constructive  than  curtailing  production, 
when  the  world  Is  hungry  and  in  need  of 
clothes.  In  fact,  it  would  prove  equally  as 
effective  in  combatting  world  communism 
as  giving  them  arms  and  ammunition.  Such 
curtailment  of  agricultural  production  U 
contrary  to  both  the  natural  and  super- 
natural law  and  may  endanger  our  divine 
heritage  of  constitutional  and  free  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  Restore  free  gold  and  silver  markets. 
World  trade  is  based  upon  gold  and  silver 
as  mediums  o<  exchange.     Therefore  it  is 


evident  that  we  cannot  have  free  markets 
and  world  recovery  when  we  do  not  have 
free  markets  on  the  medium  of  exchange  cm 
which  domestic  and  foreign  trade  is  tiased. 
This  would  l>e  a  most  constructive  and  help- 
ful step  for  sound,  prosperous  national  econ« 
omy  and  world  recovery. 

(The  intrinsic  value,  or  purchasing  power, 
of  the  dollar  has  been  greatly  weakened  or 
cheapened  through  borrowing  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  to  finance  two  World  Wara 
and  postwar  spending.  Henca  it  la  UnpoMi- 
his  to  raturn  to  the  former  purchaalnc  powar 
of  tha  dollar,  and  to  atumpt  to  do  m> 
would  ba  soonomlo  suloldt.  It  would  no% 
bs  Mdvlaahls  for  the  Qovamment  to  sail 
Its  lold  or  sUvar  In  tha  traa  markau  until 
our  toonomy  has  bsan  sUbUlasd  and  tha 
budfai  balanesd.  Than  U  dsslrad  wa  wouM 
ha  in  a  poslUon  to  raturn  to  tha  fold  stand, 
ard  at  a  ftxtd  ratio  ss  a  msdlua  ot  as- 
ehanfa.) 


Addrtst  by  Hm.  TkMsat  C  HMifaic** 
Jr,,  of  Missoari,  Before  Deaocratic 
Rally  at  Topeka,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HzNNiMGsl  before  a  statewide 
Democratic  raUy  at  Topeka,  Kans..  on 
February  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
with  you  Kansas  Democrats  tonight  to  dis- 
cuss our  party.  As  your  neighbor,  I  am 
always  vitally  Interested  in  the  problems 
and  progress  of  your  SUte.  But  this  time 
I  am  especially  eager  to  visit  with  my 
friends  here  because  It  is  my  first  trip  west 
since  the  inauguration  and  I  want  to  get 
your  reactions  to  the  work  ahead  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  as  well  as  report,  if  I 
may  so  presume,  on  the  plana  and  some  of 
the  thoughts  of  your  party  members  In 
Congress. 

This  fine  audience  tonight  is  an  eloquent 
testimonial  that  the  Democrats  of  Kansas 
are  Democrats  more  than  ever — and  I  know 
it  isn't  always  easy  to  be  a  Democrat  in 
Kansas.  You  are  Democrats  from  principle 
and  great  heritage — convinced  Democrats. 
If  anyone  wonders  how  we  can  be  so  en- 
thusiastic in  defeat,  I  would  say  to  him  that 
our  spirit  Is  not  one  of  defeat — we  are 
enthusiastic  because  of  the  victory  we  are 
confident  of  winning  In  the  next  congres- 
sional election— and  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1956— and  our  RepubUcan  friends 
are  going  to  help  us  to  victory — in  their 
way — while  we  work  in  our  way. 

Probably  never  in  history  has  a  party 
emerged  from  a  defeat  with  better  grace, 
in  a  more  constructive  attitude  toward  the 
national  welfare  and  with  a  larger  bank 
account  of  good  wUl  among  the  American 

people    for    our    candidate    for    President 

glorious  and  noble  in  defeat,  as  be  woidd 
have  been  in  victory. 

Never  in  my  recoUection  have  the  Ameri- 
can people— voters  or  not— taken  into  their 
hearts  an  unsuccessful  aspirant  as  they 
have  embraced  the  leadership,  ideals,  and 
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rare  individuality  of  tba  brilliant  Adlal  X. 
Stevenson. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  add  to  that  bank 
accoimt  at  good  wUl — and  to  another  bank 
account  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  lan't 
so  high. 

We  are  blessed  Indeed— our  party— to  b« 
starting  so  far  up  the  road.  We  have  no 
gloom  to  shake  off.  no  black  crepe  to  take 
down  and  no  tears  to  dry.  We  approach 
the  next  election  proudly  and  confidently. 

We  have  in  our  titular  Isadsr.  Adlal  Stev- 
enson, a  man  who  haa  won  ths  rsspaot  and 
affection  ot  hla  party,  In  hla  country  and 
tn  the  frae  world.  And  wa  hava  tha  aapsrl- 
enre.  spirit,  and  imaflnstlon  9t  that  |raat 
American,  Marry  8.  Truman, 

Now  w«  must  set  about  strstkfthanlnt  our 
party  on  tha  solid  ^>undattoa  whleh  our 
iMdaia  and  our  party  workara  and  many  la- 
dtpsndant  vossrs  hava  buliv 

In  dolnf  so,  wa  naturally  turn  much  of 
o\ir  atuntlon  to  Oongrsss.  whara  Democratic 
Members  ot  tht  Bouse  and  the  Senau  wUl 
be  carrying  the  bright  banner  of  democracy 
every  day  as  members  ot  the  loyal  oppoal- 
tion. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  are  well  or- 
ganised for  this  different  role.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have,  chosen  Ltndon  Johnson,  of 
Texas,  as  ou^  leader,  without  opposition. 
Next  to  him  is  Senator  Clkmknts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  our  able  minority  whip.  And  to 
round  out  our  leadership  we  have  a  policy 
committee  and  a  steering  committee,  where 
we  bring  together  Democratic  viewpcrints 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  regret,  however,  that  you  Democrats  in 
Kansas  have  not  been  able  to  send  us  a 
Senator  who  might  represent  you  more  di- 
rectly in  our  leadership.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful for  your  election  of  Congressman  Howaid 
8.  MnxjcR  and  applaud  him  for  replacing  a 
Republican,  but  we  have  room  for  more — 
and  we  think  you  will  send  them  next  year. 

As  secretary  of  the  Democratic  Senate  con- 
ference It  haa  been  my  privUege  to  partici- 
pate closely  in  developing  the  role  of  the 
DemocraUc  loyal  opposition.  I  aasure  you, 
in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  opposition  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word — constructive, 
honorable,  fair.  Intelligent,  and  vigorous. 

We  are  not  obetnicting  and  we  are  not 
com  plaining. 

As  a  good  example  at  our  new  role,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  what  we  did  when  President 
Elsenhower  announced  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  as  new  policy  regarding  For- 
mosa. You  remember  that  he  accused  Pres- 
ident Truman  of  having  used  our  7th  Fleet 
to  "shield"  the  mainland  of  Communist 
China.  This  use  of  language  wUl  fool  very 
few  people,  for  thay  know  what  President 
Truman  really  was  doing  was  to  shield  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  on  Formosa. 

But  there  is  a  more  lm(>ortant  Issue: 
What  is  actually  involved  in  Eisenhower's  re- 
moval of  the  7th  Fleet  from  Formosa?  Who-e 
will  this  lead? 

Without  being  obstructionist,  and  without 
arguing  old  issues  of  the  campaign,  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  promptly  asked  the  Repub- 
licans constructive  and  honest  questions  in 
order  that  the  Nation  might  know  what  the 
'administration  Intends  to  do  about  the  war 
in  Korea.  And  I  think  there  has  been  too 
much  talk,  and  some  demagoglsm  about  our 
plans  and  intentions  but  these  issues  were 
created  by  the  administration's  declarations 
of  poUcy  and  its  disclosures  of  what  seems 
to  be  a  new  policy  In  the  Far  Bast. 

Senate  leaders  asked  the  administration 
three  key  questions: 

1.  How  much  military  aid  does  the  ad- 
ministration propose  to  give  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  forces  on  Formosa? 

2.  Will  American  air  and  naval  forces  be 
used  to  support  Chiang's  raids  on  the  main- 
land and  to  rescue  him  if  he  encounters  a 
Dunkirk,  and 


8.  WUl  toe  United  States  continue  to  pro- 
tect Formosa  from  a  Red  attack? 

These  questions  were  asked  in  the  spirit  of 
the  national  Interest  and  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  answers.  0\ir  future,  yes, 
even  our  existence, -is  in  peril  and  those  who 
would  debase  mankind  and  make  freedom  a 
mockery  are  in  dead  earnest  and  determined 
upon  our  destruction.  These  questions  re- 
main unanswered.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
Senats  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
tapiain  finally  that  Republicans  wara  wait- 
ing on  tha  return  ot  Secretary  DuUss  from 
lurops  to  learn  what  the  administration 
had  la  mind  tor  tha  Par  Ssst. 

Ws  Damoerau  wataoma  this  roia  of  eoa- 
s^r^wUva  oppostUon,  and  you  oaa  ooun%  on 
us  to  ooatlBua  1%.  lui  wa  «o  hope  %ha%  tha 
Rapuhilaahs  will  sta  a%  to  eounsal  with  us 
about  foraica  policy,  tnslsad  ot  abaa«OBtn« 
tha  bipartisanship  whleh  has  eharactsrlasd 
our  IntamaUonal  ralattons  for  many  yaars. 
Ot  eouraa,  changing  admlnlatratlons 
<loesnt  changa  ths  basic  problems  confront- 
Ing  a  nation,  t  have  been  thinking  of  this 
a  good  deal  lately  because  of  my  intensive 
work  as  a  vice  chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  to  study  the  Missouri  Valley. 
Only  yesterday,  when  we  Issued  our  final 
report.  I  realised  how  the  inooming  admin- 
istration faces  many  of  the  same  problems 
our  administration  faced.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  the  year  long  intensive  work  of 
our  Commission,  which  was  bipartisan, 
brought  some  clarification  of  these  problems, 
to  the  people  not  only  of  the  basin,  but  the 
country. 

However,  the  mighty  Mlsaouri  River  pays 
no  attention  to  the  poUtlcal  labels  at  the 
White  House.  It  tends  to  fiood  during  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  regimes  alike.  The 
soil  on  its  banks  and  tributaries  needs  con- 
serving whichever  party  is  in  power,  and 
the  boats  which  carry  cargoes  up  and  down 
the  river  are  oblivious  to  poUtics. 

Another  example  (tf  problems  which  dont 
change  with  administrations  is  equally  close 
to  aU  of  us  out  here.  That  is  agriculture. 
In  fact,  agrictiltiue  right  now  may  be  the 
most  painful  example. 

Here  in  the  Midwest  we  have  gone  through 
many  cycles  of  boom  and  bust,  of  action 
and  inaction,  and  we  long  ago  learned  that 
agriculture  la  the  basis  of  oxir  economy.  We 
know  the  signs  of  approaching  economic 
chaos  as  well  as  we  know  the  funnel-shaped 
cloud  that  precedes  our  tornadoes  in  my 
State  and  yours.  We  know  the  grim  mean- 
ing of  dustbowls.  grasshopi>ers,  shrinking 
export  markets,  and  falling  prices. 

These  hard  facts  of  life  out  here  on  the 
plains  have  given  rise  to  many  rural  organi- 
sations in  the  past,  including  some  that 
have  grown  and  expanded  and  are  still  dedi- 
cated to  farmers  and  active  in  their  behalf. 

Out  of  repeated  disasters,  the  people  ot  this 
region  have  developed  programs  to  help 
achieve  a  new  measvire  of  economic  security 
on  the  land  and  to  give  farmers  the  dignity 
rf  full  citizenship  that  comes  with  fuU  op- 
portunity to  improve  one's  lot. 

With  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  full  part- 
nership, the  people  erf  this  country  created 
a  great  Federal  farm  program  to  serve  them 
and  to  serve  the  city  people  who  depend  on 
the  vagaries  of  nature  for  a  stable  food  sup- 
ply. Out  of  the  experience  of  many  farm 
disasters,  we  in  America  built  a  system  of 
price  supports  for  basic  farm  commodities 
like  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  and  developed 
It  Into  a  weU-rounded  Integrated  program. 

We  added  rural  electrification  and  later 
telephones  for  farmers. 

We  devised  a  system  of  credit  that  put 
htindreds  of  thousands  of  fanners  back  on 
their  feet  to  become  useful  producers  and 
cltisens. 

We  conceived  and  developed  the  world's 
greatest  soil-conservation  program  and  pro- 
vided necessary  incentives  to  speed  sound 


conservation     practices      throughout      our 
Nation. 

We  started  a  system  of  crop  insurance  to 
protect  rural  people  from  the  ruinous  hazards 
of  nature— haU.  flood,  drought,  and  pesti- 
lence. 

AU  of  these  great  programs  pulled  the 
Midwest — and  helped  pull  the  Nation — out 
of  the  disaster,  helped  restore  people's  con- 
fidence, and  gave  them  security  in  their 
homes.  These  things  wars  not  done  by  Gov- 
ernment raglmsntatlon  but  by  our  paopla 
thamselvss. 

But  wa  also  wsra  working  to  pravant  an« 
other  dlsastar.  XT  wa  laamad  anything  from 
that  trylBg  aspartanca,  it  should  ha^  btaa 
to  pravant  another  disastar. 

Now,  wa  laarn  that  tht  naw  Sserttary  <vt 
Afrtcultura  ballavas  ta  prtea  cupporta,  %o^- 
but  only  as  dtsaatsr  tasuraaca— or,  at  aaothar 
Uma,  thty  ratarrad  to  using  pries  supporU 
to  pravant  undue  disaster. 

Thar>  statements  turned  the  dock  book 
at  least  10  years. 

They  advocate  the  use  of  price  supports 
Just  before  disaster  suikea— or,  rather,  before 
the  disaster  becomes  "undue."  Many  people 
here  can  remember  thoee  harrowing  da3rs  of 
1930,  1931,  and  1932,  when  ruin  was  on  the 
verge  of  coming  to  their  farm  homes.  I  wish 
they  could  tell  the  new  administration  whst 
it  is  like  to  have  disaster  almost  present, 
easting  its  shadow  over  the  land. 

I  wonder  where  the  administration  will 
draw  the  line  and  decide  that  disaster  haa 
reached  "undue"  proportions.  I  wonder  if 
It  might  be  in  those  few  dsys  of  grace  be- 
tween the  posting  of  a  foreclosure  notice  and 
the  day  the  sheriff  comes  to  hold  the  auction. 
Now  we  must  be  perfectly  fair  with  the 
newcomers  to  agricultural  problems.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  wants  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  will  faithfully  administer  the  price  sup- 
port law  which  is  now  on  the  books  and 
which  applies  through  1964.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  honesty  of  his  Intentions 
to  admlnistw  the  law  presently  on  the  books. 
But  let's  see  what  that  law  is. 

It  requires  price  support  at  a  level  of  90 
percent  of  parity  on  the  6  basic  commodi- 
ties— wheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
peanuts— for  l  year  after  this.  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  price  of  milk  be  supp<ntexl, 
but  It  aUowB  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  to 
set  that  support  anywhere  from  90  percent 
of  parity  down  to  75  percent.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration  set  milk  supports  at 
90  percent  until  April  1. 

"Thus,  the  only  assurance  given  by  the  new 
administration  is  that  mUk  wiU  not  fall  more 
than  15  percent. 

But  wh^t  is  even  more  significant  la  that 
the  man  who  talked  a  lot  dviring  the  cam- 
paign about  being  from  a  Kansas  farm  haa 
never  volxmteered  a  single  favorable  word 
about  this  law  which  is  now  on  the  books. 
He  will  administer  it,  but  he  doesnt  say  that 
it  is  any  good — ^not  by  any  adjective,  adverb, 
noun,  or  phrase. 

Now,  of  course,  much  of  this  should  have 
been  apparent  from  the  beginning.  The 
farm  plank  of  the  Republican  platform  had 
loopholes  instead  of  knotholes — and  the  ad- 
ministration knows  where  they  all  are 
located. 

For  example,  the  plank,  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculttire  all  speak  of  ICO 
percent  of  parity,  but  they  add  the  phrase 
"in  the  market  place."  Farmers  of  Kansas, 
at  least,  recognize  that  as  the  place  where 
they  went  broke  about  1930. 

Of  all  the  pious  phrases  to  beguile  our 
farmers,  there  is  none  more  pious — nor  more 
empty  of  real  meaning — ^than  p^ivtrig  about 
the  free  markets  as  the  place  to  find  parity — 
100  percent  of  parity.  We  all  believe  in  that 
as  an  ideal,  of  course,  but  most  of  us  know 
that  parity  in  the  market  place  doesn't  mean 
much  to  a  farmer  who's  only  getting  60  per- 
cent of  parity  when  he  sells  his  crop.  Fur- 
thermore the  prices  for  goods  the  farmer 
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buys  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  either  In  or 
out  of  the  market  place;  he  has  absolutely  no 
control  over  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  to  farmers  was 
performed  recently  by  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Senate  Ck^mmlttee  on 
Agrtcultvire  and  Forestry,  Milton  Youno.  of 
North  Dakota,  when  he  Insisted  on  asking 
basic  questions  of  the  men  whom  Elsen- 
hower has  chosen  to  run  his  Department 
of  Agrlciilture.  Among  the  questions  he 
wanted  answered  was  the  specific  attitude 
of  the  administration  toward  price  supports. 

Senates-  Younc  asked  many  times,  but  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
connrmation  of  Secretary  Benson  and  ex- 
plained his  vote  as  follows:  "Bir.  Benson.  In 
my  opinion,  has  not  expressed  himself 
plainly  and  clearly  as  to  what  his  position 
wUl  be.  which  leads  me  to  think  that  he  does 
not  believe  In  price  supports." 

Other  members  of  President  Elsenhower's 
paity  In  the  Senate  have  been  equally  frank. 
For  example,  here  Is  what  two  of  them  said 
Just  the  other  day  about  the  fact  that  prices 
are  slipping  every  day  that  the  administra- 
tion keeps  quiet. 

Senator  Kabz.  Mttmdt,  of  South  Dakota, 
urged  the  Secretary  to  ease  the  serious,  grow- 
ing anxiety  over  farm  prices  and  said:  "If 
the  anxiety  of  fanners  grows  great  enough, 
they  might  start  dumping  crops  In  fear  of 
fiuther  price  drops."  He  added  that  a  few 
words  of  assurance  and  a  few  positive  steps 
would  help  greatly. 

No  such  words  have  been  forthcoming — 
only  pious  morallslqg  on  the  evils  of  OoT- 
•rnment  help  and  the  virtues  of  self-help. 

Senator  Edwau>  Thtx.  of  Minnesota,  an- 
other RepubUcan.  told  the  administration 
that  fanners  ar«  dxamplng  buttsr  on  the 
market  because  they  fear  that  Secretary  Ben- 
son may  lower  price  aupporu  on  April  1 
and  urged  Mr.  Benson  to  speak  up  boldly 
now.  "The  same  thing  Is  true  In  the  beef 
market."  said  Senator  Trtb.  "It  needs  some 
firm  statements.  *  *  *  I  am  about  as  toler- 
ant of  this  administration  as  any  man  could 
be.  but  when  I  see  something  like  this  hap- 
pening. I  am  concerned." 

Now.  I  once  thought  that  It  was  accepted 
as  an  axiom  that  agriculture  Is  basic  to  the 
entire  economy.  I  thought  we  had  learned 
that  farm  depressions  touch  off  general  de- 
pressions: that  It  Is  plain  good  business  for 
everyone  to  maintain  prosperity  on  the  farm. 

But  perhaps  the  point  has  become  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  Perhaps  the  administration 
doesn't  know  the  Importance  of  rural  pvir- 
chaslng  power.  Perhaps  it  doesnt  know 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  Main 
Streets  depend  for  commerce  and  livelihood 
on  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  U 
doesn't  know  that  a  farmer  who  takes  a  loss 
on  his  cattle  can't  buy  a  General  Motors  car. 

Meanwhile,  however,  farmers  and  all  of  us 
are  getting  lots  of  advice.  Whether  It  is 
free  advice  remains  to  be  seen,  but  It  is  of- 
fered freely,  at  least.  Secretary  Benson  told 
his  first  press  conference,  when  asked  about 
help  for  cattle  farmers,  that  "people  should 
first  try  to  help  themselves  before  appealing 
to  the  Government  for  help." 

In  his  first  public  speech,  at  St.  Paul  he 
said  that  "too  many  Americans  are  calling 
on  Washington  to  do  for  them  what  they 
should  be  willing  to  do  for  themselves,"  and 
added:  "Farmers  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  working  for  Government  bounty 
rather  than  producing  for  a  free  market"  and 
that  "Inefllclency  should  not  be  subsidized." 
He  said  also  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency for  us  to  lose  our  sense  of  uprightness 
and  to  wilfully  do  those  things  which  we 
must  know  to  be  wrong." 

When  President  Eisenhower  talked  about 
sliding  farm  prices  at  his  first  press  confer- 
ence, he  chose  as  his  text  a  sentence  from 
the  Republican  platform.  Since  he  read  it 
aloud  once  and  referred  to  It  a  second  time. 
I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  Its  contents  to- 


night. Bear  In  mind  that  he  opened  his 
conference  with  the  subject  of  farm  prices, 
and  chose  the  following  quotation  as  his 
second  sentence:  "A  prosperous  agriculture 
with  free  and  Independent  farmers  is  funda- 
mental to  the  national  Interest."  That  my 
friends.  Is  an  idea  we  can  all  support,  but 
where  does  it  leave  us  and  where  does  It 
leave  those  farmers  whose  prices  are  falling 
dally? 

Now  there  are  many  kinds  of  freedom,  but 
the  freedom  spoken  of  here  sounds  to  me 
very  much  like  the  freedom  of  farmers  to 
go  broke. 

As  to  the  President's  reference  to  Inde- 
pendent farmers.  I  doubt  that  there  were  any 
more  Independent  farmers  than  those  of 
the  very  early  thirties  who  took  to  the  road 
In  their  Jalopies.  They  had  no  taxes  to  pay. 
no  crops  to  be  harvested,  no  cows  that  had 
to  be  milked — nothing  but  the  open  road. 
What  has  made  our  farm  program  great — 
unparalleled  in  world  history — is  the  realistic 
aid  it  offers  farmers  for  their  dally  use  to 
achieve  freedom  and  Independence — I  mean 
to  achieve  freedom  and  Independence  that 
Is  lasting,  realistic,  and  usable. 

The  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  knows  the 
value  of  a  strong,  stable  rural  population, 
and  the  party  of  Andrew  Jackson  knows  the 
necessity  of  working  hard  to  maintain  op- 
poi;(unlty  for  all  people,  little  and  big  people. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  been  proud 
for  many  years  of  the  famUy  farms  scattered 
across  our  vast  conUnent.  and  of  the  farm 
families  In  our  population.  We  have  been 
proud  to  use  the  people's  government  to 
help  create,  malntiiln.  and  even  expand  the 
concept  of  Individual  ownership  of  land  to 
help  families  b«  tlielr  most  useful  selves  bj 
having  the  economic  opportunity. 

Ws  are  a  mature  country.  Ws  hav*  un- 
limited capacity  to  solvs  our  problems  by 
working  together  and  by  shouldering  the 
responsibilities  which  go  with  privileges.  Ws 
dont  want  academic  discussions  and  meta- 
physics. We  dont  want  patronising  plati- 
tudes handed  to  us  when  what  we  ns«d  Is 
guidance  and  assistance — when  our  vary  Ufa 
and  being  U  In  the  balance. 

We  are  a  party  of  opportunity  and  of  ex- 
panding outlook.  One  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant contributions  to  building  a  free  world 
has  been  the  example  to  other  countries  of 
our  successful  agriculture.  Through  our 
point  4  program  of  technical  assistance  we 
have  shared  our  know-how  with  many  coun- 
tries. Through  our  leadership  In  land  re- 
form we  have  helped  other  nations  learn  the 
advantages  of  our  own  system  of  land  owner- 
ship and  how  to  achieve  it. 

We  shall  always  be  proud  of  our  accom- 
plishments and  we  shall  aways  seek  new  op- 
portunities for  our  people  and  for  free  peo- 
ple everywhere.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done — and  it  must  be  faced  forthrightly  and 
with  courage. 

This  Nation,  the  hope  of  the  free  world 
will  grow  and  hold  the  light  of  liberty  and 
freedom  high  for  all  the  world  to  see.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  task  will  be  done, 
so  long  as  the  £>emocratlc  Party  keeps  Its  Im- 
perishable spirit  of  progress,  its  dedication 
to  the  general  welfare  and  oiu"  God-given 
understanding  of  the  nobility  and  dignity 
of  mankind. 

If  we  keep  these  qualities,  we  will  make  an 
enormous  contribution  to  our  country, 
whether  we  are  the  part  of  the  majority  or 
of  the  minority. 

We  have  faith  In  our  country.  We  have 
faith  In  our  great  destiny.  We  know  and 
understand  the  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility that  accompanies  oxu  place  at  the  pin- 
nacle Of  power  to  lead  mankind  everywhere 
from  desolate  darkness  to  shining  freedom, 
and  we.  all  of  us  here  tonight.  Americans 
everywhere,  have  faith  that  out  of  our  trials 
and  our  challenge  as  a  people — a  challenge 
to  rise  to  greatness — wUl  come,  with  God's 
help.  Jiistlce  and  peace  to  our  world. 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATU 

Friday,  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  I£HMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  address 
which  I  made  before  the  American  Asso> 
ciatlon  for  the  United  Nations  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscori>, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  continuing  rsla* 
tlonshlp  with  this  organisation.  I  have  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  its  purposes.  Its 
leaders  are  men  of  deep  dedication  and  great 
distinction.  The  caliber  of  this  gathering  In 
Washington  is  proof  enough  of  the  worth 
and  character  of  this  association. 

I  have  lately  thought  that  this  organlaa- 
tlon  might  well  be  called  the  Assoelatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  America  and  the 
Preservation  of  Mankind.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  the  alms  and  goals  of  this  or- 
ganisation, and  of  others  devoted  to  Uks 
purpose,  are  achtevsd,  America,  as  ws  know 
It,  and  mankind.  In  Ita  present  stats.  wlU 
not  endure.  I  am  convinced  that  until  and 
unless  the  American  people  understand 
clearly  ths  fact  that  the  United  Nations, 
with  all  Ite  shortcomings,  offers  still  ths  only 
machinery  for  achieving  peace,  security, 
order,  and  Justice  In  the  world  ws  wUl  make 
no  consistent  or  permanent  progress  toward 
our  goals. 

We  may  well  succeed  In  effectuating  ths 
European  defense  pacu;  we  may  successfully 
engage  in  new  flights  of  psychological  war- 
fare; oxir  Armed  Forces  may  be  victorious 
on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air.  But  stlU 
we  will  not  have  achieved  a  world  of  peace. 
Justice,  and  seciu-lty  imtU  the  prestige  and' 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  are  firmly 
established,  first  of  all.  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  freedom-loving  people. 

I  need  not  recite  the  dangers  which  con- 
front America  and  n^ankind  today.  Ths 
atom  bomb  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  are 
simple  facts  of  life.  Wholesale  destruction 
of  entire  populations  U  now  within  the  limits 
of  military  potential.  Every  day  new  and 
deadlier  weapons  are  being  invented— and 
produced.  How  much  further  do  we  need  go 
in  this  direction,  day  by  day.  before  we  realize 
that  we  are  rushing  headlong  down  a  dead- 
end street,  with  fewer  and  fewer  posslbls 
turnoff  ]X)lnt8? 

And  today  our  greatest  danger  lies  In  our 
growing  resignation  to  that  danger.  We  live 
In  deadly  peril,  but  we  are  learning  to  accept 
It  and  to  act  as  though  It  were  a  terrible 
annoyance  to  be  rid  of.  rather  than  a  burning 
challenge  to  be  met. 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is  one 
of  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  sxirvival. 
But  many  of  our  own  people  do  not  believe 
It.  Many  of  our  offlclals  scoff  at  It.  Some 
pay  only  lip  service  to  It.  Some  are  ready 
to  sabotage  and  discard  It. 

I  think  this  circumstance  stems  from  a 
complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  the  problems  we  face,  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself. 

I  need  not  remind  those  assembled  here 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  only  8  years  old. 
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an  Infant  originally  conceived  by  Inspiration, 
but  bom  In  a  world  atmosph(;re  of  Illusion — 
the  Illusion  that  victory  In  World  War  n  had 
solved  most  of  our  world  problems,  and  that 
those  remaining  unsolved  would  be  attended 
to  by  the  United  Nations,  in  a  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive, and  Inexpensive  «-ay. 

What  a  rude  awakening  we  have  had.  But 
this  awakening  has  served  to  breed  not  a  new 
awareness  and  determination,  but  a  new 
weariness  and  disillusion.  Against  this 
spirit  we  must  combine  with  all  our  powers 
and  energy.  To  yield  to  It  or  to  compromise 
with  It  Is  to  be  overwhelmed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  concelve<i  as  a  covenant 
for  peace — for  strengthening,  preserving,  and 
maintaining  the  peace.  The  United  Nations 
Organisation  was  developed  to  carry  out  the 
good  works  of  peace.  Given  the  breathing 
space  that  was  generally  anticipated  at  that 
time.  In  1(K5.  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  OrganizaUon  was  ex|iected  to  grow 
and  become  robust  In,  the  rli^ness  of  time. 

Instead  the  United  Nations  was  thrown 
almost  Immediately  Into  a  succession  of 
world-shaking  crises,  any  one  of  which  could 
well  have  resulted  in  another  world  war. 
Crisis  in  Iran,  crisis  in  Greece.  In  Indonesia, 
in  Berlin.  In  PalesUne.  In  Kashmir,  and  final- 
ly In  Korea— ths  United  NaUons  took  them 
all  on,  and.  In  one  measure  or  another,  met 
those  crises,  and  emerged  Ir.tact.  stronger 
with  accomplishment,  but  beiixlng  the  scars 
of  confilct. 

The  world  organisation  for  peace  was  flex- 
ible enough  to  become  an  Instrument  for 
carrying  on  a  local  war — a  local  war  de- 
signed to  preserve  ths  world  from  total  war. 

A  great  American  general  of  far  sastsm 
fanM  could  not  undsrsUnd  how  military  op- 
•rations  could  be  conducted  »lth  any  object 
other  than  complete  military  victory.  Row 
little  he  understood  the  nea  world  order, 
and  the  United  Nations.  Conti  ary  to  ths  un- 
dersUndlng  of  that  American  general,  ths 
object  of  ths  military  operations  in  Korea 
'^—  *h^  i»  to  halt  aggression,  not  to  Incite 
new  aggression;  to  preserve  the-  peace,  not  to 
wage  total  war.  General  MacArthtir  did  not 
and  does  not  understand  that  if  total  war 
comes,  the  United  Nations  will  have  failed. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  prevent  another  total  wcirld  war.  In- 
sofar as  the  successive  world  crises  of  the 
past  8  years  have  been  met  without  world 
war,  the  United  Nations  has  brilliantly  suc- 
ceeded In  Its  tasks. 

In  Korea  the  Immediate  object  of  the 
United  Nations  could  only  be  the  limited  ob- 
ject, first  of  meeting  Communist  aggression 
and  of  restoring  the  terrltorla:  Integrity  of 
the  South  Korean  Republic  and  then  of 
bringing  hostilities  to  the  speediest  pos- 
sible end.  without  Inciting  a  major  war.  The 
first  object  has  been  achieved. 

The  second  object  has  thus  far  been  ftms- 
trated.  Hostilities  In  Korea  stiU  continue. 
But  those  hostilities  have  not  broadened 
out  Into  total,  catastrophic  world  war.  de- 
spite the  Impetuous  demands  .ind  reckless 
recommendations  of  some  In  this  country 
who  would  plunge  us  into  the  "»Tong  war.  at 
the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
with  the  wrong  enemy." 

It  can  certainly  be  shown  that  among  the 
greatest  Influences  operating  to  save  tis  from 
6uch  a  tragic  coiu-se  has  been  the  Umted 
Nations.  Thu  Is  an  achievement,  but  one 
which,  by  Itself,  can  scarcely  appease  our 
anguish  at  the  continuing  casualties  our 
forces  suffer  in  Korea.  How  long  must  this 
go  on?  What  great  good  do  these  hard  and 
tragic  sacrifices  serve? 

These  questions  will  not  be  answered  un- 
til we  fully  understand  that  the  object  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  peace,  and  not  victory 
in  war.  in  the  long  range,  the  United  Na- 
tions knows  that  peace  is  not  secured  by 
war.  Peace  is  secured  by  a  solution  of  those 
basic  problems,  among  men  and  nations, 
which  lead  to  war.    Large-scale  war — indeed 
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any  war— only  aggravates  those  problems. 
Total  war.  even  If  it  did  not  destroy  man- 
kind. Itself,  wotild  multiply  those  problems 
beyond  appraisal  or  description. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  and  its  indi- 
vidual members  fight  limited  actions  in 
Korea,  in  Indochina,  in  Malaya,  in  Burma, 
and  In  ths  Philippines  to  gain  time  and 
opportunity  to  solve  the  larger,  deeper  prob- 
lems. 

What  are  the  problems  to  which  I  have 
referred?  Are  they  all  centered  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Would  they  all  be  solved  solely  by 
the  coUapse  of  the  power  of  ths  Kremlin? 
I  think  the  answer  to  these  questions  Is 
"Vo."  The  Kremlin  Is,  of  course,  our  main 
and  Unmedlate  danger.  Its  enslavement  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  persons,  *ts  perse- 
cutions. Its  aggressions,  and  brutalities  cer- 
tainly are  at  this  time  the  main  challenge 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  But 
even  If  we  can  Imagine  the  Politburo  wiped 
out  and  the  pxjwer  of  the  Soviet  Army  broken 
still  the  basic  problem  wotild  not  be  com- 
pletely and  finally  solved. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Soviet  de- 
sign for  chaos  and  conquest  is  built  pri- 
marily on  conditions  of  ferment,  unrest,  and 
dissatisfaction  In  vast  sectors  of  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  the  smoking  crater 
of  a  huge  volcano.  We  may  drop  an  atomic 
bomb  in  it  and  precipitate  the  exploaion  of 
It  with  all  Its  accompanying  violence  and 
destrucUon.  But  still  we  wUl  have  dons 
nothing  about  ths  boUlng  mass  which 
seethes  and  rages  undsrasath  ths  crtist  of 
all  the  earth. 

That  boUlng.  seething  mass  of  unrsst  is 
ths  problem  ws  confront.  And  ths  United 
Nations  must  move  with  svsry  rssoures  to 
rsUeve  and  mlUgaU  it. 

I  think  of  this  baste  problem  In  terms 
of  human  rtghu.  of  which  ths  Soviet  rsglms 
haj  bssn  ths  chief  violator.  In  rscsnt  ysarm. 
ths  aspiration  for  human  rights— eoonomld. 
social,  and  political— has  become  universal. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  have 
awakened  to  an  Irresistible  urge  to  share 
with  all  other  people  In  ths  enjoyment  of 
what  we  call  human  rlghU.  These  people 
will  not  be  denied.  They  are  deeply  stJred 
by  the  naked  contrast  between  power  and 
privilege  for  some,  and  privation  and  pov- 
erty for  others. 

In  great  and  farflung  areas  of  the  earth, 
this  urge  for  human  rights  manifests  Itself 
In  many  forms — In  antlcolonlallsm,  super- 
nationalism,  and  antlwesternlsm.  This 
force,  often  confused  and  perplexed,  may 
sp>end  Iteelf  In  self-defeating  hates  and 
prejudices,  as  in  the  Middle  East.  Some- 
times It  seethes  In  the  form  of  racial  ten- 
sions, as  in  South  Africa. 

But  In  whatever  form,  this  basic  force  will 
not  be  halted,  regardless  of  the  course  of 
conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  The  surge  fcM-  human  rights 
will  roll  on.  and  we  must  be  prepared  either 
to  help  give  it  sense  and  direction,  or  be 
overwhelmed  by  It. 

We  must  exercise  otu-  world  leadership  In 
behalf  of  human  rights.  Human  rights  must 
be  our  banner  in  world  affairs.  Under  that 
banner,  and  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  can  prevail. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  right  of  every 
Individual  to  freedom,  to  Justice  and  digni- 
ty; to  equality  of  economic  and  social  op- 
porttinity.  to  an  equal  voice  in  government — 
in  short  to  a  positive  stake  In  world  securi- 
ty, peace,  and  order. 

We  must  set  this  goal  forth  as  otir  goal  for 
all  men.  As  we  value  our  own  freedom,  we 
must  help  others  to  learn  that  freedom  and 
himum  rights  and  economic  progress  and  op- 
portunity are  one  and  inseparable. 

In  this  way,  we  can  meet  the  isolationist 
and  xenophobic  force  which  now  shows  it- 
self in  many  quarters  of  the  globe.  We  can 
thus  rally  the  force  fw  human  rights  in 
the  camp  of  freedom,  and  offset  the  possi- 


bility that  this  tarct  may  find  common  cause 
with  the  imprincipled  forces  ot  Oonununlst 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

This  Is  the  task  of  the  United  NaUons.  as 
weU  as  of  the  United  States.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  and  ex- 
ercising our  legitimate  leadership  In  that  or- 
ganization, we  can  succeed. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  this  coxirse  If  we 
lose  faith  in  the  United  Nations,  or  If  we 
show  contempt  for  it.  by  seeking  to  use  the 
United  Nations  when  It  suits  us.  and  to  act 
tmUaterally,  In  disregard  of  the  Charter, 
when  It  better  fits  otu*  temporary  purpose. 

In  the  Innocence  of  Ignorance,  we  may  feel 
strong  and  powerful  enough  to  dismiss  the 
United  Nations  on  the  groiuids  that  It  is 
only  a  debating  society,  and  tiseless  for  our 
purposes  of  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  we  must  remember  that  to  ipany  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  mighty  structure,  with- 
in whose  design  and  purpose  lies  the  last 
great  hope  for  world  peace  and  secvirlty. 
These  people  will  not  sccept  the  sacrifice  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  altar  of  any 
struggle.  T^ey  see  in  the  United  Nations  the 
only  possible  means  of  preventing  the  erup- 
tion of  that  struggle  Into  total,  cataclysmlo 
war. 

I  am  glad  to  assodste  myself  with  that 
view.  I  think  I  speak  also  for  most  of  those 
aasembled  here  and.  I  believe,  for  ths  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  our  country. 

We  must  act  on  this  basis.  The  Congress 
must  bs  mads  mors  deeply  aware  of  this 
truth.  Ths  new  administration  must  be 
made  aware  of  It. 

We  dare  not.  for  Instance,  sanction  legla- 
UUon  such  as  the  propoeed  Bricker  reeolu* 
tlon  for  an  amendment  to  our  Constltutloa« 
which  not  only  breathes  distrust  of  the 
United  Nations  but  even  of  our  own  Senate 
by  taking  away  from  the  Senate  the  power 
and  discretion  to  Judge  the  validity  ot  all 
treaties  and  agreements  that  may  be  negotl* 
ated,  both  those  arrived  at  within  the  United 
Nations  and  outside  it. 

Our  leadership  must  be  based  on  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  free  world  unity— 
a  unity  based  on  agreement  and  not  on  in- 
timidation— the  unity  of  common  consent 
to  concerted  action  and  not  the  unity  oX 
fear  to  dissent. 

Despite  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainty, 
the  trouble  and  anguish  of  our  present  situa- 
tion, we  must  take  comfort  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  common  ptirpose  of  all  mankind, 
however  divided  In  streams  and  ctirrents  of 
corxfilctlng  scope  and  direction,  fioods  surely 
down  to  a  common  sea. 

"In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward  look,  the  land  Is  bright." 

Let  this  be  otir  Inspiration,  our  source  of 
strength  and  courage  In  these  dark  and 
desperate  days,  and  those  which  still  lie 
ahead.  With  hope  and  faith  In  ourselves 
and  in  all  free  men,  let  us  proceed  together, 
with  firm  confidence  and  resolution,  to  the 
tasks  of  {>eace. 


Treaties  and  Domestic  Law — Declara- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6, 1953 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  Mr.  Charles  S.  Rhyne, 
speaking  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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of  the  United  States,  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  considering  the  so- 
called  Brlcker  amendment,  dealing  with 
treaties.  His  testimony,  a  copy  of  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  so  enlightening 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

So  that  Senators  who  do  not  know  Mr. 
Rhyne  may  get  a  glimpse  of  his  fine 
qualities  as  a  lawyer.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  also,  immediately  preceding  Mr. 
Rhyne's  statement,  a  brief  identifying 
memorandum  which  I  have  attached  to 
the  text  of  the  statement  as  I  present  it 
to  the  clerk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Chamims  3.  Rhtnx 

Member  of  District  of  Colombia  bar. 

Member  of  District  of  Oohimbla  and  Amer- 
ican  Bar  Associations. 

Member,  bouse  of  delegates  of  American 
Bar  Association  (1944-64)  and  chairman, 
committee  on  draff  of  that  house. 

Chairman,  aeronautical  law  committee. 
American  Bar  Association. 

Former  national  chairman,  junior  bar  con- 
ference. American  Bar  Association. 

Former  secretary,  vice  chairman,  and 
chairman  of  the  section  of  international  and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  presently  a  member  of  council. 

Former  chairman  committee  on  United 
Nations  and  member  of  various  committees 
of  the  section. 

Blember,  committee  on  scope  and  correla- 
tion of  work  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Delegate  of  American  Bar  Association  to 
International  Bar  Association  Organization 
Convention  In  New  York  and  London  con- 
vetlon  of  1951. 

Member,  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 

Chairman  and  member  of  various  other 
committees  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  and 
American   Bar  Association. 

Author  of  various  articles  on  international 
law  subjects  published  in  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  and  Law  Bevlews. 

STAmuMT  or  Chabus  8.  Rhtnx  fo«  th« 
Chambxb  of  CoMMEacx  or  ths  Vhtttd 
Statis  Betoee  the  SuBCOMMrrrss  or  th« 
Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Judiciaet  Con- 
smERiNG  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  Makch  4. 
1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Charles  S.  Rhyne.     I  am 
a  lawyer  practicing  in  Washington.  D.  C.     I 
have    been    requested    by    the    chamber    of 
commerce  of  the  United  States  to  present  to 
you  the  declaration  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
chamber    which   relates   speciflcally   to   the 
subject  matter  covered  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution  1   and  Senate   Joint  Resolution  43 
upon  which   this  subcommittee  is   holding 
hearings.     The  declaration  is  as  follows: 
"treaties  and  domestic  law 
"No  provision  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  execu- 
tive agreement  that  alters  or  abridges  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be- 
come   effective    unless    such    alteration    or 
change    Is    embodied    in    a    constitutional 
amendment    adopted    and    ratified    in    the 
manner  provided  in  the  Constitution  for  its 
amendment. 

*"No  provision  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  executive 
agreement  that  alters  or  abridges  the  rights 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  several 
States  should  become  effective  unless  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  that  Congress  shall 
so  provide.** 


This  declaration  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  40tli  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerc*  on  April  30, 
1953.  That  annual  meeting  was  attended 
by  represenUtlves  of  3,500  chambers  ot  c<«n- 
merce  and  trade  associations  with  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  1,374.000  business- 
men. I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  one  of 
the  organizations  represented  in  the  cham- 
ber's membership. 

The  unanimous  action  of  the  chamber's 
40th  annual  meeting  in  adopting  the  above- 
quoted  declaration  of  policy  was  taken  upon 
the  report  and  reconmiendatlon  of  a  special 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
chamber  to  study  the  effects  of  the  treaty 
process  on  dorneatic  law.  AtUched  to  this 
statement  and  marked  as  exhibit  A  is  a  list 
of  the  members  of  that  special  committee. 
It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  these  members 
are  nationally  recogniaed  experts  In  the  field 
of  international  law. 

In  reviewing  the  reasons  why  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
adopted  the  above-quoted  declaration  of  pol- 
icy I  report  the  foUowlng: 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  have  watched  with  pride 
the  great  scieutiflc  achievements  of  recent 
years  (such  as  the  airplane,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision) which  have  conquered  the  problems 
of  distance  and  in  a  literal  sense  shrunk 
nations  to  neighlwrhoods.  Coupled  with 
their  pride  in  these  scientific  achievements, 
however,  these  members  have  experienced  a 
growing  alarm  over  tlie  development,  chiefly 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  of  the  idea  that 
the  distinction  between  domestic  and  inter- 
national rffairs  |ias  been  wiped  out.  This 
alarm  grew  tremendously  when  nationwide 
attention  was  called  to  an  ofBclal  statement 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  1950  that 
'ahere  is  no  longer  any  real  distinction  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  affairs."  (State 
Department  Publication  3972.  Foreign  Affairs 
PoUcy  Series  ."6.) 

The  great  effusion  of  treaties  designed  to 
solve  many  of  our  unsolved  domestic  prob- 
lems— as  well  as  to  offer  new  solutions  to 
those  for  which  solutions  have  been  devised 
domestically — has  gradually  brought  home  to 
the  businessmen  of  the  United  States  that 
while  they  have  in  the  past  looked  for  regu- 
latory law  relating  to  their  businesses  in  lo- 
cal ordinances,  Stat-  statutes  and  Federal 
statutes,  they  now  must  fccus  their  attention 
upon  a  fourth  many -chambered  legislative 
body,  which  Is  busy  grinding  out  proposed 
treaty  law.  When  our  triple-layer  govern- 
mental system  has  added  to  it  this  fourth 
branch  the  results  can  be  startling  In  impact. 
Businessmen  who  have  found  difficulty  in 
learning  just  what  Federal  regulations  affect 
their  business  are  even  more  baffled  In  trying 
to  discover  the  provision .  applicable  to  their 
business  in  the  vast  and  xincharted  field  of 
treaty  law. 

I  understand  that  the  approximately  100 
conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization will  be  described  in  other  testi- 
mony which  is  to  be  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee. Those  treaties  or  conventions  cover 
a  vast  multitude  of  domestic  subjects  of  vital 
concern  to  businessmen,  such  as  wages  and 
hours,  labor  clauses  in  public  contracts, 
safety  provisions  in  the  building  Industry, 
social  security,  compulsory  health  insurance, 
and  almost  every  other  conceivable  Interest 
of  business. 

Time  permitting  I  could  go  Into  many 
other  fields  of  vital  concern  to  Industry  to 
point  out  things  which  alarm  businessmen. 
but  I  win  mention  only  two  In  the  fields  of 
aviation  and  copyright  law.  I  believe  they 
Illustrate  the  dangers  inherent  in  giving 
effect  to  treaties  which  override  domestic  law. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, which  has  its  headquarters  In  Montreal. 
Is  busy  developing  new  conventions  and  in 
rewriting  certain  existing  conventions  which 
have  domestic  as  well  as  international  effect 


in  the  field  of  air  transportation.  And.  of 
eourse.  most  of  these  relate  solely  to  and  ar« 
essential  to  foreign  air  commerce.  But  soma 
have  drastic  domestic  effects.  I  cite  ss  ex- 
amples the  Warsaw  convention  which  lim- 
its recovery  for  death  or  personal  Injury 
caused  by  an  airline's  negligence  In  inter- 
national air  transportation  to  •  total  of 
$8,291.87  per  passenger  and  the  proposed 
Rome  convention  which  proposes  drastic 
limitations  on  recovery  of  damages  for  death 
or  injury  to  persons  or  property  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  caused  by  airplane  crashes. 
In  the  case  of  the  Warsaw  convention  a  per- 
son can  board  an  airplane  in  Los  Angeles 
bound  for  London  slong  with  60  other  per- 
sons who  are  going  to  New  York  and  if  the 
plane  crashes,  the  49  domestic  passengers 
may  recover  an  unlimited  amount  for  neg- 
ligent injury  or  their  survivors  an  unlim- 
ited amount  for  their  death,  but  the  per- 
■on  bound  for  London — even  though  the 
crash  occtirs  through  the  negligence  of  the 
airline  as  the  plane  takes  off  from  the  Los 
Angelee  airport — cannot  recover  more  than 
the  $8,391.87  for  injury  nor  may  his  survlvore 
recover  more  than  that  amount  for  his  death. 
They  can  recover  more  by  achieving  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  proving  -willful 
misconduct."  The  Supreme  Court  of  th« 
United  States  has  refused  to  disturb  a  deci- 
sion holding  thte  convention  is  self-executing 
and  in  fuU  effect  as  domestic  law.  (Lee  v. 
Pan  American  Airwayg  (300  N  T  761  80 
N.  E.  (2d)  258;  cert.  den.  339  U.  S.  920).)  ' 

The  proposed  Rome  Convention  provides 
that  damage  to  persons  and  property  on 
the  earth's  surface  from  crashes  of  airplanes 
on  international  flights  would  be  Umited 
drastlwilly  to  limits  ranging  from  $33,000  to 
$800,000,  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the 
aircraft.  These  amounts  are  so  negligible  as 
to  be  entirely  unreasonable  when  one  con- 
siders the  possible  total  damage  such  an  air- 
plane could  do.  Some  cities  owning  airports 
•re  up  in  arms  against  thte  proposed  Con- 
vention. They  have  airport  buildings  worth 
millions  which  are  exposed  to  destruction  br 
these  aircraft  and  $33,000  would  not  be  even 
a  meager  start  toward  their  reconstruction 
Should  such  an  airplane  destroy  a  large  fac- 
tory or  even  a  private  home  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  limit  to  too  low.  True  it  to  that  the 
United  States  representatives  have  not  yet 
signed  thto  Convention  but  the  Conventloa 
to  complete  and  it  to  argued  that  the  Uabllity 
limits  are  high  enough  in  foreign  nations 
and  the  United  Sutes  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress  just  because  our  stand- 
ards of  living  and  values  are  higher  than  la 
other  countries. 

There  is  in  the  works  a  proposed  Universal 
International  Copyright  ConvenUon  which 
may  vitally  affect  copyrights  in  thto  coun- 
try. Some  beUeve  it  could  destroy  copyright 
rights  created  under  our  Federal  law  by  rele- 
gating them  to  a  subordinate  status.  Thers 
are  basic  differences  in  the  protection  ac- 
corded copyrights  under  the  governmental 
systems  of  other  nations  and  our  own  laws 
on  thto  subject.  Thto  work  to  being  done  by 
a  committee  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nstlons  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  which  to  carrying  on 
broad  studies  in  the  fields  of  education.  - 
science,  and  cultive. 

These  few  illustrations  demonstrate  be- 
yond question  that  business  has  a  vital  need 
for  protection  against  domestic  effects  of 
treaty  law.  And  when  one  adds  to  these  11- 
lustraUons  the  subjecto  being  covered  by  all 
the  other  treaties  now  being  proposed  or 
considered,  the  size  of  the  problem  becomes 
tremendous  in  scope  from  the  viewpoint  of 
businessmen-  With  so  many  committees. 
conmilsBlons.  and  groups  working  in  this 
field  it  to  relatively  Impossible  to  get  an  ac- 
curate picture  ot  all  the  things  that  may  be 
thought  up  for  incorporaUon  in  interna- 
tional agreements  which  may  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  business. 
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A  major  problem  for  the  businessmen  of 
America  to  how  to  keep  watch  over  the 
United  Nations  and  that  Organization's  spe- 
cialized agencies  which  are  taking  action  or 
planning  action  on  matters  affecting  private 
industry  in  our  Nation.  I  understand  that 
the  proposed  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  other  wit- 
nesses. The  social  and  economic  rights  there 
proposed  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  would.  If  made  effective  In  our 
Nation,  destroy  In  fnany  respects  vital  parts 
of  our  free-enterprise  system.  Even  the  most 
avid  supporters  of  the  human -rights  pro- 
gram concede  that  it  should  not  cover  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights.  That  Covenant  to 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations 
Social  and  Economic  Council.  The  United 
Nations  also  has  many  other  committees  and 
commissions  hard  at  work  on  other  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  world.  Further, 
there  are  many  more  specialized  agencies, 
which  are  Independently  establtohed  Interna- 
tional organizations  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations,  not  jret  mentioned,  such  as 
the  International  Refugee  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultiitlve  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Trade  Oganlzation. 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union,  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  above  create  their  own  .special  agen- 
cies and  committees.  By  merely  glancing  at 
the  names  of  these  organizations  it  to  possi- 
ble to  get  an  idea  of  the  unlimited  activities 
they  carry  on  which  are  of  Interest  to  busi- 
nessmen. 

It  to  certainly  true  that  these  organiza- 
tions may  do  much  of  great  Ijeneflt  to  b\isi- 
ness  but  they  can  also  do  tremendous  harm. 
Harm  that  to  often  accompltohed  before  it  to 
discovered.  And  thto  great  expansion  of 
treaty  sponsoring  groups  when  coupled  with 
the  idea  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  differ- 
ence Ijetween  International  and  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  the  idea  that  simply  by  calling 
any  domestic  subject  international  it  can  be 
put  into  a  treaty  and  made  the  supreme  law 
of  our  land  under  our  Constitution,  to  star- 
tling to  say  the  least.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  basic  idea  back  of  these 
conventions  is  the  building  up  of  a  vast  body 
of  treaty  law  of  vital  effect  upon  the  btisi- 
nessmen  of  our  Nation.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  some  200  treaties  af- 
fecting businessmen  In  one  way  or  another 
now  either  proposed  or  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  It  to  also  estimated  that 
last  year  the  United  States  was  represented 
at  more  than  3.000  international  conferences, 
committee  meetings  and  discussions.  Since 
these  meetings  and  conferences  are  held  all 
over  the  world  under  circxunstances  and  ar- 
rangements which  are  not  too  well  known  to 
businessmen,  it  to  obvious  that  the  creation 
of  an  effective  watchdog  in  thto  field  to  an 
almost  impossible  task.  Thto  means  that 
many  of  these  conventions  will  be  sprung 
full-blown  upon  us  without  business  inter- 
ests being  afforded  an  opportunity  to  oppose, 
in  the  drafting  stage,  any  provtolons  believed 
to  be  injurious  to  or  destructive  to  any  part 
of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  which 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  indicating 
the  great  Interest  of  businessmen  in  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  now  pend- 
ing before  thto  committee.  These  and  sim- 
ilar reasons  motivated  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  plank  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  quoted  at  the  outset  of  thto 
statement. 

It  seems  that  we  have  now  reached  a  point 
In  our  htotory  where  the  great  increase  in 
international  treaties  and  the  broad  scope 
proposed  for  them  makes  it  wise  to  pause  and 


consider  whether  our  treaty  making  machin- 
ery to  adequate  to  cope  with  the  problems 
created  by  thto  accelerated  vise  of  that  type 
of  legislation.  It  to  thto  revolutionary 
change  in  the  concepts  and  functions  of 
treaties  and  the  great  Increase  in  proposato 
to  delegate  domestic  matters  to  international 
organizations  which  Indicate  that  the  treaty 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  which  havs 
served  well  In  the  past  are  not  adequate  for 
our  present  situation.  Such  thinking  was 
the  reasoning  back  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  policy  planks  quoted 
above. 

There  to  no  question  but  that  up  until 
recent  years  treaties  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  external  or  foreign  affairs  in  the 
traditional  concept  of  those  terms.  An 
occasional  unusual  Instance  can  be  dug 
up  to  the  contrary  but  basically  the  tradi- 
tional Idea  was  followed.  In  the  past  there 
was  no  great  body  of  treaty  law  suddenly 
being  urged  upon  us  covering  almost  every 
conceivable  domestic  problem.  Now  we  have 
the  idea  that  there  to  no  longer  any  real 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs being  urged.  And  when  that  Idea  to 
coupled  with  the  statement  of  the  Honorable 
John  Foster  Dulles  in  hto  speech  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  April  1952,  that 
a  treaty  can  override  the  Constitution  and 
hto  further  statement  in  that  address  to  the 
effect  that  "treaties  can  cut  across  the  rights 
given  the  people  by  the  constitutional  Bill 
of  Rights,"  it  seems  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  in  our  htotory  where  we 
should  reexamine  the  treaty-making  power 
and  the  agency  which  represents  us  in  per- 
forming that  function  to  determine  whether 
that  agency  affords  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion the  basic  protections  which  they  are 
inherently  entitled  to  under  oxu-  system  of 
government. 

•  We  all  know  that  the  treaty-making 
agency  of  our  country  ic  the  President  plus 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  present  and  voting. 
Up  until  thto  time  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation  perhaps  it  to  arguable  that  this 
treaty-making  agency  has  been  adequate  for 
our  needs.  But  in  the  International  age  In 
which  we  now  live  with  its  great  emphasto 
upon  International  relations  and  the  great 
new  volume  of  treaty  law  already  referred 
to  pressing  upon  us  for  consideration,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  reexamine  the  ade- 
quacy of  thst  agency  in  the  light  of  the 
current  circumstances. 

In  reexamining  the  adequacy  of  our  treaty- 
making  agency  it  seems  appropriate  to  re- 
turn to  some  basic  principles  of  our  system 
of  government.  When  that  to  done,  we  find 
that  our  Constitution  was  deliberately  and 
carefully  designed  to  assure  our  people  of 
the  protection  and  retention  of  certain  in- 
alienable and  inherent  rights  which  they 
have  as  against  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  all  other  Government  officiate.  Under 
our  system  no  Government  official  is  trusted 
with  unlimited  powers.  Our  people  have 
confidence  In  constitutional  restraints,  above 
all  confidence  in  individuate.  Ours  was.  In 
fact,  the  first  nation  in  all  htotory  ever 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  people 
as  individuate  are  endowed  with  these  cer- 
tain Inherent  and  inalienable  rights  as  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  including  the 
right  to  local  self-government.  Theretofore, 
in  the  htotory  of  the  world,  kings  and  gov- 
ernments had  granted  freedom  to  their  in- 
dividual citizens  only  when  forced  to  do 
so.  Power  fiowed  down  by  grace  of  the  king 
or  government  to  the  people.  Ours  to  the 
reverse  of  that  system  as  all  power  under 
our  Constitution  to  Inherently  In  and  fiows 
from  the  people  to  Government.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  in  early  htotory  one  reads 
a  lot  about  the  divine  rights  of  kings  but 
not  until  our  Constitution  did  we  have  a 
Government  founded  on  the  divine  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  idea  that  the  people  are  the  reservoir 
of  power  to  a  basic  tenet  of  our  Government. 


Tlie  people  in  our  country  have  delegated 
certain  of  their  powers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  State  governments,  and  to  their 
local  govenunents.  But  the  people  can  take 
those  powers  back  or  change  and  adjust  them 
to  new  circumstances,  and  thto  they  have 
done  time  and  time  again.  In  fact,  23 
amendments  have  been  adopted  to  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In  the  beginning  our  Federal  Government 
was  in  the  main  concerned  with  foreign  af- 
fairs and  national  defense.  The  State  gov- 
ernments were  primarily  concerned  with  leg- 
islative action  enabling  local  government  to 
function  rather  than  the  admintotrative  as- 
pects of  government.  Local  government  was 
essentially  the  level  of  government  which 
levied  most  of  the  taxes,  collected  most  of 
the  revenue,  and  carried  out  most  of  the  ad- 
mintotrative functions  of  government.  Gov- 
ernmental problems  were  few  in  number  and 
simple  In  character.  Economic  and  social 
life  was  organized  largely  on  a  local  basis, 
and  the  functions  of  self-government  were 
of  local  Interest  only.  It  to  obvious  that 
these  conditions  have  long  since  passed,  and 
there  has  been  a  necessary  reconstruction  of 
the  machinery  of  government  all  along  the 
line.  There  has  been  agitation  against  ex- 
pansion of  State  government  and  State 
usurpation  of  local  governmental  func- 
tions. Home  rule  for  local  government  to  a 
theme  song  in  many  States  today.  There  has 
also  been  much  concern  at  the  great  swal- 
lowing up  of  State  and  local  functions  by  our 
Federal  Government  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  thto  removes  the  solution  of 
State  and  local  problems  a  long  way  off  to 
Washington.  But  now  the  problem  to  one 
of  transportation  of  those  problems  to  new 
.  and  often  strange  InternatlonA  forums 
which  generally  meet  In  far  dtotant  places 
overseas.  The  problem  must  be  studied  In 
the  light  of  the  governmental  changes  which 
have  moved  the  solving  of  problems  from  lo- 
cal to  State  and  now  to  Federal  agencies. 
Changes  which  have  gradually  but  surely 
centralized  government  In  Washington.  Are 
we  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  when  the  solu- 
tion of  our  domestic  problems  will  be  moved 
to  an  International  body? 

One  can  agree  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  there  to  greater  need  for  Inter- 
national agreements,  but  what  to  wrong  with 
reevaluating  and  reconstructing  ovir  treaty- 
making  agency  so  as  to  afford  our  people  the 
greatest  possible  protections  under  these  cir« 
cumstances.  Under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment the  people  possess  all  Individual  rights 
and  these  rights  are  protected  against  gov- 
ernmental action  by  our  constitutional  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  has  been  suggested  that  while 
under  the  first  amendment  the  whole  Con- 
gress may  make  no  law  which  abridges  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  freedom 
to  exercise  religious  views,  our  treaty-making 
agency  consisting  of  the  President  plus  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  present  and  voting, 
could  by  treaty  create  a  law  doing  exactly 
that.  In  support  of  thto  Idea  It  to  said  that 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constltutioa 
runs  against  the  Congress  and  not  against 
our  treaty-making  agency.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  no  treaty  has  ever  been 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  that  the 
Constitution  contains  no  express  limitation 
on  the  treaty  power.  And  while  there  are 
some  who  say  a  treaty  violating  the  Bill  of 
Rights  would  be  held  unconstitutional,  it 
seems  well  to  end  any  dispute  by  closing 
this  possible  loophole  now  rather  than  taking 
a  chance  on  the  outcome  of  that  dtopute. 
With  the  new  and  greatly  expanded  concepts 
of  subjects  appropriate  for  treatymaklng  this 
loophole  through  which  our  peoples'  baslo 
rights  might  be  destroyed  by  our  treaty- 
making  agency  should  be  closed.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  to  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  recommended  under  the  first  part  at 
the  chamber's  policy  plank  here  presented 
to  the  cconmlttee. 
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Tb  render  treaties  non-self-ezecutlng  as 
domestic  law,  as  the  chamber's  policy  plank 
proposes,   would   not  tie  the   hands  of  our 
State  Department.     That  Department  could 
make  as  many  treaties  on  as  many  different 
subjects  as  it  believes  our  Nation  requires. 
But  under  this  plank  those  treaties  could  not 
create  or  destroy  domestic  rights  unless  and 
.  until  Congress  so  provided  by  express  legis- 
lation.    In  this  way  we  will  know  when  and 
how  treaties  affect  domestic  rights.    At  pres- 
ent, because  of  lack  of  clarity  al  eaurt  Inter- 
pretations on  the  subject,  one  cannot  be  stire 
which  treaties  are  self-executing,  or  which 
parts  of  treaties  are  self -executing,  and  thus 
domestic  law  from  the  time  of  ratification. 
To  the   historical   trends   mentioned  one 
must   add    our   legal    history    to   achieve   a 
proper   perspective.     There    one    finds    that 
since  the  opinion  In  Missouri  v.  Holland  (252 
U.  S.  418).  was  announced  in  1920  a  great 
debate  has  raged  over  the  decision  then  nuide 
that   the   President  and   two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  could  by  treaty  add  to  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
the   expense   of   the   States.     Up   until   the 
present  world  situation  the  debate  has  been 
largely  academic,   because   treaties  have  in 
the  main  been  confined  to  our  traditional 
concept  of  the  treaty  power.     But  with  that 
concept  no  longer  accepted  in  certain  quar- 
ters and  the  idea  so  well  expressed  by  the 
Honorable  John  Poster  Dulles  that  treaties 
can  override  the  Constitution,  we  have  the 
problem  of  preventing  such  overriding  except 
where    the    people    want    the    Constitution 
amended.     And  the  only  sxire  way  of  know- 
ing that  the  people  understand  and  approve 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  by  following 
the  amen<Vnent  provisions  of  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  rather  than  have  the  President 
and  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  do  the  amend- 
ing In  the  guise  of  a  treaty.     A  treaty  is  to 
many   a   mysterious   and   little   understood 
document  but  all  can  come  to  a  knowledge 
and     understanding     of    a     constitutional 
am.endment.       A     proposed     constitutional 
amendment  not  only  travels  through  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  but  also  to  aU  of  the 
State   legislattires.     This   means  widespread 
newspaper  and  other  coverage  not  only  of 
the  hearings  and  debates  In  Congress  but 
also  of  the  hearings  and  debates  in  State 
legislatures.     Such  widespread  attention  and 
publicity  Is  not  generally  given  to  treaties 
before  Senate  ratification. 

Presiunably  the  statement  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Foster  Dulles  about  treaties 
overriding  the  Constitution  was  premised 
upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 

In  Missouri  v.  Holland  (p.  433)  that 

"Acts  of  Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  only  when  made  In  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  treaties  are  declared  to  be  so 
when  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.- 

Obviously    "under    the    authority   of    the 
United  States"  means  the  President  and  two- 
thirds  of   the  Senate,  present   and  voting. 
If   we  are  going  to  have  our   Constitution 
overridden   it   seems  only   logical   that   the 
people  of  the  Nation  should  be  alerted  to 
that  fact  by  having  the  action  taken  under 
the  amendment  procedure  provided  in  arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution.     True  the  amend- 
ing procedure  is  purposely  made  slow  and 
difficult  but  that  was  to  provide  added  and 
adequate   protection  for   the  people.     Such 
safeguards    do    not    surround    our    present 
treaty-making  agency.    And  as  already  stated 
a  treaty  can  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  now  without  any  or  very  little  publicity 
so  that  the  people  hardly  understand  that 
it  is  under  consideration  while  constitutional 
amendments    receive    nationwide    publicity 
and  attention.     It  is  doubtful  that  anyone 
can  logically  argue  that  a  treaty  which  over- 
rides the  Constitution  would  or  co\Ud  re- 
ceive the  same  notice  and  understanding  ctf 
our  people  as  a  constitutional  amendment. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while 
under  our  ConstltuUon  all  treaties  are  the 


supreme  law  of  the  land,'  In  no  other  major 
nation  of  the  world  does  a  treaty  become  do- 
mestio  law  without  legislative  action  ex- 
pressly making  it  domestic  law.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  ratification  of  a  treaty 
gives  it  effect  only  as  external  law.  To  give 
a  treaty  domestic  or  internal  effect  requires 
express  adoption  of  a  legislative  act  by  the 
Parliament  so  providing. 

The  obvious  advantage  to  businessmen 
from  placing  our  Nation  on  a  par  with  other 
nations  is  quite  apparent.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  estimated  200  pending  or 
proposed  treaUes  and  the  estimated  8,000 
meetings  and  conferences  on  international 
matters  last  year.  It  Is  a  virtually  impossible 
task  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  business- 
men of  America  by  adequate  representation 
on  or  before  the  multitudes  of  commissions, 
committees,  and  conventions  presently 
drafting  proposed  treaties  and  executive 
agreements.  But  the  businessmen  of  our 
Nation  can  be  asstu^d  of  consideration  of 
their  views  if  their  domestic  interests  can 
only  be  affected  by  action  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  requirement 
of  such  congressional  action  protects  against 
unintentional  alteration  of  the  legal  rights 
of  our  people  through  treaty  language  not 
completely  thought  out  in  hurried  interna- 
tional conferences,  or  based  upon  informa- 
tion which  is  incomplete  l}ecause  the  busi- 
ness or  other  viewpoints  of  our  people  were 
not  adequately  presented  or  considered. 

It  should  be  frankly  stated  further  that 
the  legal  principles  applicable  to  treaty  law 
have   not   been   completely   settled   by   our 
courts.     And   as   already    pointed   out,   our 
Constitution  contains  no  express  definitions 
of  or  limitations  on  the  treaty  power  to  aid 
the    coiirts    on    unsettled    questions.     The 
principle    of   Missouri    v.    Holland    is    clear 
enough  Insofar  as  it  upholds  the  overriding 
of  State  law   by  treaties  covering   matters' 
previously  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the   States.     But  the   law  on  executive 
agreements   is   largely   dictum   based    upon 
statements  in  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright 
Export  Corp.  (299  U.  S.  304)  and  other  cases 
to  the   effect   that  such   power  does  exist. 
While    the    express    nullification    of    StaU 
policy  and  law  by  executive  agreement  was 
upheld  in  United  States  v.  Pink  (316  U.  8. 
203) .  the  natitte  and  extent  of  the  power  to 
make  such  agreements  has  never  been  fully 
explored  by  the  coiu^s.    The  use  of  execu- 
tive agreements  to  bypass  the  treaty  power  is 
dangerous  as  it  leads  to  one-man  govern- 
ment.    And  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
use  of  this  type  of  agreement  when  coupled 
with  the  dispute  over  ite  nature  and  permis- 
sible use  is  again  reason  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  end  the  uncertain  tlea.     While  no  in- 
formed   person    accepU    the    extreme    view 
tirged  by  some  that  executive  agreements  and 
treaties  are  interchangeable,  the  mere  asser- 
tion of   this  erroneous  idea   plxis  the   hazy 
state  of  the  law  In  this  field  makes  a  consti- 
tutional  amendment   most  desirable. 

CONCLUSIOM 

Because  the  present  world  situation  re- 
quires an  Increased  use  of  International 
agreements  and  because  the  subject  matter 
of  such  agreements  has  been  tremendously 
broadened  to  cover  almost  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  times,  our  Nation 
has  reached  a  time  in  its  history  when  our 
constitutional  provisions  governing  the  mak- 
ing of  treaty  law  require  extensive  overhaul- 
ing to  meet  current  needs.  Businessmen  of 
the  Nation  are  greatly  concerned  at  the  flood 
of  agreements  vitally  affecting  domestic 
rights  and  property  which  is  pouring  out  of 

•Art.  VI  of  the  ConsUtution  provides: 
"•  •  •  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  xmder  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  Judges  in  evwy  SUte  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 


the  United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agen. 
ciee  in  an  ever  increasing  stream.  They 
know  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  cover  all 
of  the  hundreds  of  conferences  held  each 
year  all  over  the  world  and  there  to  effee- 
lively  protect  their  interests.  They  believe 
that  the  beet  answer  to  these  problems  is  in 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  prevents  treaties  from  overriding  the 
Constitution  and  which  provides  that  trea- 
ties wiU  not  become  domestic  law — to  either 
create  or  destroy  rights  and  property 
Interests — until  and  unless  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Congress  Incor- 
porates them  into  domestic  law.  The  policy 
here  recommended  will  leave  the  treaty- 
making  power  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to 
all  matters  genuinely  within  the  sphere  of 
International  agreements.  This  policy  will 
not  affect  the  United  Nations  collective 
security  efforts  which  everyone  applauds. 
But  it  will  stop  the  unwitting,  or  Intentional, 
change  or  destruction  of  domestic  rights  In 
the  great  outpouring  of  new  proposed  trea- 
ties, by  virtue  of  our  Constitution's  "suprem- 
acy" clause.  A  constitutional  amendment 
will  achieve  an  Immediately  effective  result 
by  ending  all  the  uncertainties  in  this  field 
created  by  differing  views,  unclear  coiirt 
decisions,  and  absence  of  authoritative  court 
decisions  on  important  questions.  Only  in 
this  way  will  our  system  of  free  enterprise, 
the  kevstone  which  makes  ours  the  greatest 
Natioff  on  earth,  be  adequately  protected  in 
a  world  where  peace  or  war  depends  upon 
our  system  keeping  us  the  strongest  Nation 
on  earth. 


Statement  of  Policy  hj  Senate  laternal 
Secarity  Snbconiinittec 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

OF   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGRKssioNAL  RscoBD  a  Statement 
of  policy  for  the  inquiry  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  into 
communism  in  the  educaUonal  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

SxNATx  iNmitAL  Bbcubtt  SoBCOMinrm 
Washinotow.  February  24— The  purpose  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  SubcomnUttee 
is  to  reveal  the  elements  of  the  ComAunlst 
conspiracy  against  the  educational   process  - 
BO  that  the  thousands  of  loyal  teachers  and^ 
administrators  may  be  on  guard.  Chairman 
wiLUAJt  E.  Jennui  said  today. 

.T*£l°^**'  citizens."  the  Indiana  Senator 
said.  Write  me  constantly  of  their  profound 
concern  over  the  attack  on  our  American 
schools  by  a  conspiracy  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  There  Is  no  subject  which 
causes  deeper  anxiety  to  our  parenU  and 
leaders  of  public  opinion. 

"We  have  overwhelming  evidence  from  the 
hearings  (rf  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  from  other  sworn 
t^tlmony  before  congressional  commltteee 
that  there  U  a  small  but  dangerous  group  of 
teachers  in  our  public  schooU  and  coUegea, 
who  are  obligated  to  support  our  Constitu- 
tion, but  are  serving  as  the  active  agento  of 
this  conspiracy,  attempting  constantly  to 
corrupt  other  teachers,  students,  and  teach- 
ing materials  for  the  weakening  and  ultimate 
destriictlon  of  our  coxintry. 

"We  have  sworn  testimony  before  official 
bodies  tha',  this  network  is  operated  from 
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ICoseow  through  the  Soviet  disciplinary  or- 
gans in  this  country,  with  its  agents  in  many 
of  our  schools  and  colleges.  At  one  of  our 
hearings  we  discovered  in  the  audience  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Control  Commis- 
sion. His  presence  necessarily  bad  an  intimi- 
dating effect  upon  witneesce.  The  ramtftea- 
tlons  of  the  Communist  conqilracy  and  its 
influence  on  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges 
are  yet  to  be  fully  explored. 

"The  first  line  of  defense  against  this  con- 
spiracy lies  in  our  private  schools  and  col- 
leges and  in  the  local  government  officials 
responsible  for  tax-supported  institutions, 
and  in  the  voters  who  select  them.  But  pri- 
vate citizens  and  local  agencies  are  here 
struggling  against  a  'vorld-wide  conspira- 
torial organization  operating  in  secret,  along 
military  lines  directed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

"Private  citizens  and  local  bodies  cannot 
meet  this  threat  alone.  They  often  do  not 
have  the  legal  powers  or  the  funds  to  make 
the  Investigations  and  get  the  facts.  Certain 
States  and  cities  have  done  excellent  work 
but  their  efforts  have  been  frustrated  by 
forces  entirely  outside  their  control,  as  the 
efforts  of  the  Rapp-Coudert  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  were  frus- 
trated by  mass  propaganda  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"It  is  the  function  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  national  and  International  aspects  of  this 
conspiracy.  It  is  our  task  to  hear  witnesses, 
trace  conspiratorial  actions  across  State  lines 
or  from  and  to  foreign  countries,  to  pool  such 
information  from  local  experience  as  may  be 
useful  to  other  communities,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  existing  laws  are  not  being 
properly  enforced,  or  new  legislation  is 
needed. 

"We  are  told  that  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  is  attacking 
academic  freedom.  Our  purpose  is  to  protect 
and  safeguard  academic  freedom.  Ac&demic 
freedom  is  under  attack  by  a  nMnstrous 
growth  no  individual  or  conununity  of  schol- 
ars can  fight  alone.  Traders  cannot  operate 
in  a  free  market  if  armed  highwaymen  con- 
stantly harass  them  from  secret  hideouts 
on  the  public  roads.  The  free  market  of 
ideas  cannot  function  if  hidden  conspira- 
tors are  waiting  at  every  vantage  point  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  loyal  people  who  are 
going  quietly  about  the  business  of  teaching 
oiir  youth  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

"Oiir  committee  is  not  concerned  with  tell- 
ing the  leaders  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
what  to  teach,  or  how  to  teach.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  showing  them  where  this  alien 
conspiracy  Is  hidden,  that  it  is  fully  armed 
with  every  weapon,  waiting  to  attack  at  every 
vantage  point.  It  is  concerned  with  helping 
our  academic  leaders  to  meet  the  threat. 
There  can  be  no  academic  freedom  until  this 
Soviet  conspiracy  hidden  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  is  expMxed  to  the  light,  and  the  rule 
of  Moscow  over  its  adherents  in  the  educa- 
tional world  Is  broken. 

"We  recently  heard  from  a  distinguished 
educator,  Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president 
of  Rutgers  University,  on  this  subject. 

"  'Membership  In  the  Communist  Party.' 
Dr.  Jones  said,  is  *not  compatible  with  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  on  which 
American  teaching  and  research  are  based.' 

"He  went  on  to  say: 
'  **  "They  ( the  universities)  cannot  confine 
themselves  to  techniques  and  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  neutrality  and  withdrawal  in  the 
face  of  the  central  moral  issue  of  our  times 
•  •  •  public  investigation  of  universities  is 
legitimate  and  should  be  frankly  met.  It 
implies  no  Invasion  of  academic  Inde- 
pendence. 

"••  •  •  It  follows  that,  for  members  of  a 
university  faculty  to  refuse  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  their  position  on  vital  community 
issues  not  only  cannot  be  defended  by  an 
appeal  to  academic  freedom  but.  In  fact, 
cuts  the  ground  out  from  under  academic 
treedom  ItselT." 


Treaties  and  tke  Bask  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  omo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'l'EU  STA*!!^ 

Friday.  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
an  editorial  from  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  in  regard  to  our  treaty 
laws,  together  with  another  editoiial 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  an 
editorial  from  the  Palladium-Item  and 
Sim-Telegram,  of  Richmond.  Ind..  and 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  on  the  same  subject  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

fProm  the  Columbus  (Ohio)   Dispatch] 

Nation  Needs  BsicKn  Amendment  To 

Maintain  Steencth  in  World 

It  has  taken  8  years  and  2  elections  for 
the  American  Nation  to  get  the  understand- 
ing leadership  it  needs  so  badly  in  its  new 
role  of  arbiter  to  the  world. 

This  leadership — the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration— sees  the  United  States  not  as  a  non- 
descript (although  rich  and  energetic)  mem- 
ber of  some  vaguely  defined  community  of 
nations  in  which  all  is  sweetness  and  light  in 
the  communal  associations  of  a  new  era, 
but  as  the  one  country  able  and  ready  for 
an  unprecedented  responsibility  in  the  most 
intricate  and  difficult  realms  of  statesman- 
ship. 

America's  riches  are  not  merely  for  tossing 
before  swine,  and  her  Infiuence  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  lightly  recognized  or  ignored. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  who  In  the  brief 
time  since  the  inauguration,  has  done  so 
much  to  make  clear  to  the  world  that  he  and 
his  Department  are  spokesmen  lor  the  ad- 
ministration, has  done  yeoman  work  in  try- 
ing to  make  this  new  conception  of  Ameri- 
can duty  clear  to  the  world. 

The  administration's  task  could  be  helped 
materially  by  one  more  development.  If  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  {woposed  by  Senator  Baicaua  were  to 
be  quickly  submitted  to  the  States,  and  rati- 
fied, this  country's  strength  in  world  councils 
would  be  measurably  increased. 

As  our  Constitution  now  stands.  It  is  sub- 
ject in  this  new  era  of  world  politics,  to 
change  or  even  reversal  without  the  consent 
pt  the  people.  It  can  be  altered,  radically 
and  completely,  by  treaty.  It  can.  therefore, 
be  robbed  of  its  strength. 

Under  our  Constitution,  a  treaty  becomes  a 
part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land,  once  it  is 
ratified.  And  in  this  era  of  United  Nations 
politics  and  log  rolling  this  fact  means  dan- 
ger to  the  country. 

At  least  once  in  our  history  otir  Constitu- 
tion has  been  so^banged.  Prank  B.  Holman, 
of  Seattle,  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  in  his  recent  pamphlet. 
Treaty  Lawmaking:  A  Blank  Check  for 
Writing  a  New  Constitution,  cites  this  in- 
stance, among  others: 

In  1913  Congress  adopted  a  conservation 
law.  It  was  signed  by  the  President  and  so 
became  effective.  It  was  later  declared  tin- 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  it  invaded  the  reaerved  powers 
ot  the  States. 

Then,  in  1914,  the  President  and  Senate 
ratified  a  migratory  bird  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Congress  then  enacted  the  same 
conservation  law  over  again  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds.    This  time  the  Su- 


preme Ooort  declared  the  law  constitutional 
■imply  because  it  was  necessary  to  ettforce 
the  provlsk)ns  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bricker,  in  submitting  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  wants, 
aimply.  to  {vevent  this  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pening, not  with  respect  to  migratory  birds, 
nor  with  similarly  harmless  or  routine  mat- 
ters. He  wants  to  prevent  treaties  which 
might  restrict  our  basic  constitutional  free- 
doms, such  as  freedom  at  the  press  or  of 
speech,  from  becoming  basic  law,  and  from 
applying  to  America  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  constitutional  guaranties. 

Fen-  this  country  to  be  freed  from  the  dan- 
ger that  faces  It  in  this  respect,  it  needs 
the  Bricker  amendment.  There  must  never 
be  even  the  remotest  jxisslbillty  that  some 
futiu-e  President  or  Senate,  either  through 
ignorance  or  villainy,  can  be  able  to  tear  up 
oxir  Constitution  simply  by  the  device  of 
making  treaties  which  nullify  it. 

It  is  but  simple,  reasonable  sanity  to  write 
this  protective  limitation  on  treaties  and 
their  effects  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  amendment  will  not  in  any  way  tie 
the  hands  of  our  Oovemment  In  its  treaty- 
making  powers.    It  will.  In  fact,  free  them. 

What  it  will  do  is  to  make  certain  that  we 
In  the  United  States  shall  never  suffer  a  loss 
of  otir  basic  freedoms  because  of  unexpected 
or  sneak  attacks  on  our  liberties  from  hostile, 
outside  influences. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle] 
Or  Tkeaties  and  the  Basic  Law 

The  abrupt  and  considerable  shrinkage  of 
this  globe,  bringing  with  It  considerations  of 
collective  secxirity  and  the  widespread  par- 
ticipation of  sovereign  nations  in  interna- 
tional enterprises,  has  produced  an  American 
uncertainty  now  woirying  some  of  the  best 
legal  minds. 

To  remove  that  uncertainty  and  allay  such 
worries.  Senator  John  Brickeb,  of  Ohio, 
with  the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  many  of  his  colleagues,  is  pre- 
paring an  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
The  amendment  is  needful  because  that  fun- 
damental document,  written  in  1787  when 
the  world  was  bigger,  did  not  foresee  certain 
latter-day  contingencies.  It  did  not.  tea  In- 
stance, foresee  the  United  Nations. 

Besides  being  something  short  of  prescient, 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  also 
ambiguous.  In  one  paragraph  (art.  VI,  sec. 
2)  they  wrote:  "This  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  as  th© 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Thus  we  have  the  basic  law  of  this  sover- 
eign Nation  asserting  that  it.  and  laws  made 
under  it.  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  so  are  treaties.  But  what  if  they  con- 
flict? What  if  a  treaty  should  be  ratified 
and  some  of  its  provisions  should  be  found 
to  run  counter  to  the  Constitution  or  to  con- 
stitutional laws?  Which  of  the  supreme  laws 
of  the  land  would  then  be  supreme? 

Our  own  State  of  California,  some  months 
back,  seemed  to  present  Just  such  a  confiict. 
The  State  court  of  appeals  held  that  the 
State  alien  land  law  (since  repealed)  was 
null  and  void  because  It  confiicted  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  the  Senate 
had  ratified  as  a  treaty,  and  which  therefore 
became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  subsequent- 
ly nuUifled  the  law  on  quite  a  different 
ground — holding  it  unconstitutional — and 
found  that  the  api>ellate  court  was  in  error 
in  holding  the  U.  N.  Charter  was  effective 
and  controlling. 

So  here  was  direct  evidence  of  ambiguity 
In  our  basic  law,  ambiguity  such  as  to  throw 
the  State's  most  experienced  Jurists  out  of 
agreement.  At  once,  the  cry  was  heard  that 
the   very  American  system  of   government 
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was  In  danger,  that  hastily  ratified  or  per- 
functorily considered  treaties  might  override 
oiir  Constitution  and  destroy  the  BUI  oC 
Rights. 

The  American  Bar  Association  entered  the 
situation  with  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  provide  that  no 
treaty  conflicting  with  the  Constitution  shall 
have  any  force  or  effect.  The  Brlcker  amend- 
ment (also  designed  to  share  the  President's 
power  to  make  agreements  In  lieu  of 
treaties — a  design  with  which  we  are  not  here 
concerned)  was  thereafter  proposed.  It  was 
attacked  as  undue  Interference  with  the  ne- 
gotiating duties  of  the  President  and  the 
State  Department,  and  as  unnecessary,  since 
the  Senate  la  not  likely  to  ratify  any  treaty 
that  would  trample  upon  our  constitutional 
rights. 

But  It  would  hardly  be  prudent  to  rely 
upon  the  "likely"  action  of  some  futiire  Sen- 
ate or  Executive.  The  Constitution,  as  the 
underlying  framework  of  oxu  Government, 
must  clearly  assert  Its  own  supremacy. 

The  Brlcker  amendment  is  now  being 
worked  over  for  submission  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee.  The  final  draft,  it 
Is  to  be  hoped.  wUl  be  such  as  to  permit 
no  interference  with  the  proper  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  while  removing  any  doubt  that 
the  Constitution  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land., 

(From  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
and  Sun -Telegram  J 

BaiCKXB'S  SOrrKD  REASOmNO 

The  State  of  Ohio  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  Nation  have  a  defender  of  the  Consti- 
tution In  Senator  John  W.  Brickdi. 

An  insight  into  the  thinking  of  this  sound 
statesman  is  revealed  In  the  position  Bsicker 
has  taken  on  the  proposal  for  a  standby 
Federal  price,  wage,  and  rent  control  law. 

He  told  this  newspaper  that  he  opposes 
giving  legislative  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  means  that 
he  believes  the  Constitution  means  what  It 
says  when  It  reserves  to  the  Congress  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  writing  this  Nation's 
Federal  laws. 

Bsickzx  contends  that  the  Congress  Is 
placing  a  blank  check  Into  the  hands  of  the 
President  when  It  passes  a  controls  law  and 
leaves  It  up  to  the  President  to  \ise  It  when- 
ever he  wants  to  act. 


tic  laws — that  Is.  laws  enacted  by  State 
leglslatxu-es.  and  even  by  Congress,  which 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  foreign 
relations. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  declared  to  have  this  nullifying  effect. 
Other  United  Nations  agreements.  Includ- 
ing the  convention  against  genocide  and  a 
proposed  covenant  on  human  rights,  would 
alter  our  legal  processes  and  abrogate  stat- 
utei^  relating  to  citizenship,  c  smmerce.  Im- 
migration, and  labor. 

There  are  Members  of  Congress  who  believe 
that  legislation  by  treaty  may  be  used  to 
abridge  the  Constitution  Itself,  including 
our  BUI  of  Rights. 

We  thus  confront  the  prospect  of  having 
laws  written  for  iis,  not  by  our  elected  legis- 
lators, but  by  alien  Interests  operating 
through   an    International   organization. 

To  protect  America,  Senator  Bbickxb,  of 
Ohio,  has  Introduced  In  Congress  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Constitution  protec- 
tively. It  would  debar  any  treaty  made  by 
the  Kxecutive  that  would  Infringe  upon  the 
Constitution  or  subject  American  citizens 
to  foreign  Jurisdiction  In  matters  that  be- 
long to  ourselves  alone. 

The  Brlcker  resolution  was  In  fact  offered 
to  the  last  Congress.  It  then  had  the  sup- 
port of  59  Senators — a  clear  majority— but 
was  stymied  by  New  Deal  internationalism. 

The  same  resolution  la  now  before  the  83d 
Congress. 

Its  adoption,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
mission to  the  Stetes  of  a  suitable  constitu- 
tional amendment  ought  to  be  expedited  and 
should  be  impeded  by  no  one  who  Is  worthy 
of  serving  In  Congress. 


Immigration  laws  make  no  provision 
for  such  people.  We  ought  to  have  some 
degree  of  flexibility  in  favor  of  those 
folks  who  are  sincere,  and  prove  their 
sincerity.  Those  who  rislced  their  necks 
to  come  to  the  United  States  may  be  good 
risks  for  the  United  States. 


Enforcement  of  Antitmst  Laws 


There  is  no  J\istlflable  reason  for  doing 
this. 

Each  year  the  Congress  Is  In  session  most 

of  the  time.    And  as  Senator  Bbickix  points 

out.  any  Member  of  the  Congress  could  get 

to  Washington  In  a  single  day's  time.  If  nec- 

,    essary.  for  emergency  action. 

:       BaicKKs  also  Is  correct  when  he  says  that 

If  conditions  of  an  emergency  nature  were 

present,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 

i  Congress  would  be  in  session  anyway. 

There  is  too  much  delegation  of  power  to 
the  White  House  by  the  Congress.    This  sur- 
render of  authority  by  ovu-  national  legls- 
j  lators  has  concentrated  dangerous  powers  In 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

As  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
seen,  the  more  power  granted  to  the  past  two 
Presldenu  the  more  they  have  sought  to 
grab,  legally  or  Ulcgally. 

Bricker  stands  on  soUd  groimd  when  he 
refuses  to  go  along  with  those  who  want  to 
abdicate  their  congressional  offices.  The 
Constitution  Itself  Is  his  authority. 

[Rt>in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner] 
This  Wx  Need 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  warned 
of  a  grave  danger  to  om-  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  OTir  social  and  economic 
Institutions,  which  excessive  International- 
ism entails. 

Under  oxir  own  Constitution,  a  treaty 
when  duly  ratified  becomes  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Court  decisions  have  In- 
terpreted the  clause  to  set  at  naught  domee- 


Wbere  Immigration  Laws  Falter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
will  ever  succeed  in  writing  an  immigra- 
tion law  that  meets  every  situation.    But 
some  thought  ought  to  be  given  in  our 
day  to  the  realities  which  confront  us. 
In  the  past  few  weeks,  for  example,  a 
flood  of  fleeing  refugees  has  swamped 
West  Berlin  as  the  imhappy  residents  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  determine 
that  freedom  is  worth  the  risk  of  capture 
by  the  East  German  police.    Thousands 
of  these  people  are  men  smd  women  who 
are  clearly  the  victims  of  the  chance 
wljich  holds  us  all.    They  did  not  ask  to 
be  placed  in  the  East  Berlin  sector.   They 
did  not  seek  Russian  domination.    They 
are  simply  caught  up  in  the  web  of  in- 
ternational politics. 

Many  of  these  people  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  communism.  They  have  seen 
it  in  action.  They  know  its  savagery. 
Yet.  when  they  seek  to  enter  the  United 
States,  these  people  will  find  it  difficult, 
,if  not  impossible,  to  do  so.  There  are 
others  who  have  falsified  their  place  of 
birth  or  concealed  their  original  names 
to  get  into  the  United  States  as  DP's. 
Many  of  these  people  were  bom  in  Russia 
but  did  everything  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  repatriated  during  the  after- 
math of  the  war.  They  pretended  to  be 
bom  elsewhere  and  came  here  as  dis- 
placed persons.  Many  of  them  face  de- 
portation charges. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKNNESSKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB9 
Friday,  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business. 
Inc.,  relating  to  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  reviewed  with  considerable  Interest  the 
press  reporU  emanating  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  antitrust  section  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  in  New  York  City  a  day 
or  two  ago. 

It  U  reported  that  both  the  Honorabl* 
Chauncet  W.  Rum,  Republican,  of  New  York. 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  B.  Mason.  Commissioner. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  addressed  the 
group  on  the  antitrust  laws.  Their  remarks, 
as  quoted  in  the  press,  are  of  considerable 
Interest  to  small  business  of  this  Nation. 
We  say  this  because  of  the  far-reaching 
Implications  carried  in  their  comments. 

We  are  pleased,  however,  that  both  Mr. 
Reid  and  Mr.  Mason  stated  speclficaUy  to 
the  group  that  "there  wlU  be  no  laxity  In 
tl«  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  under 
y^  new  administration."  We  trust  that  the 
pledge  will  be  kept. 

Mr.  Reed  is  quoted  as  stating  that  "a  re- 
examination of  the  antitrust  laws  was  In 
order."  We  In  small  business  will  go  along 
on  that  recommendation  and  assist  In  any 
such  reexamination,  providing  the  examina- 
tion would  result  In  recommendations  for 
stricter  and  more  severe  penalties  for  con- 
sistent violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  We 
believe  that  such  examination  recommending 
Increased  fines  for  the  violations  wlU  not  be  a 
deterrent  to  continual  violations.  A  more 
drastic  recommendation  on  this  score  wUI 
be  In  order  If  the  examination  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  Is  to  be  more  productive. 

We  have  made  repeated  recommendations 
before  the  House  Judiciary  and   the  SmaU 
Business  Committees  of  the  Congress  as  to 
needed    amendments    to    strengthen    these 
antitrust  laws  so  that  aU  segmenta  of  our 
economy  would  give  due  respect  to  the  laws 
such  as  Congress  expected  the  laws  to  have. 
Mr.  Mason  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "The 
Commission  could  render  greater  service  by 
obtaining  voluntary  agreement  of  offenders 
to  desist  from  engaging  in  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices."   We  look  upon  that  recommendation 
with  considerable  suspicion  and  doubt.    In- 
dustry has  the  knowledge  and  full  informa- 
tion of  what  they  may  do  and  what  they 
may  not  do  under  the  antitrust  laws.    Should 
there  be  any  doubu  In  their  minds,  before 
formulating  any  policy  they  can  easily  be  as- 
sisted through  most  competent  legal  advice. 
Our  suspicion  as  to  thU  recommendaUon 
la  because  it  might  be  a  new  approach  to 
giving  legal  sanction  to  monopolistic  trends. 
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We  ^ee  nothing  In  the  original  laws  begin- 
ning with  the  Sherman  Act.  which  provided 
for  any  such  action. 

Mr.  Mason  is  also  reported  as  recommend- 
ing "a  closer  allnement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  battle  against  monop- 
oly and  a  more  rational  division  of  work 
between  the  two  agencies."  In  the  first 
lnj^aiM»»  there  never  should  have  been  any 
dissension  between  the  two  agencies.  As  we 
evaluate  the  situation  there  were  differences 
between  the  two  agencies  In  their  approach 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  which  has  resulted  in 
nothing  being  done  for  the  free-enterprlae 
system  and  smaU  business  being  the  loser. 
Furthermore,  with  reference  to  this  situation 
we  have  found  from  experience  that  there 
has  been  Just  plain  buck  passing  on  impor- 
tant alleged  antitrust  violations.  In  other 
words,  you  handle  it  and  nothing  being  done 
by  either  one. 

The  Republican  platform  pledged  to  small 
business:  "We  shaU  relentlessly  protect  our 
free-enterprise  system  against  monopolistic 
and  unfair  trade  practices."  The  Democratic 
platform  pledged  to  small  business:  "We  re- 
aflirm  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  triists.  com- 
blnattons.  and  restraints  of  trade,  which  laws 
are  vital  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  pubUc 
Intereat  and  of  small  contp^titive  business- 
men against  predatCMy  monopoUes." 

We  find  nothing  in  the  platforms  which 
make  any  recommendation  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws  such  as  recommended 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Mason. 

It  wo\ild  strike  us  that  both  the  Antltrtist 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Jiistlce  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Cnmmtaak)!!.  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  should  cease  their  recom- 
mendations and  get  on  the  job  and  enforce 
the  laws  that  Congreas  authorized  them  to 
do.  so  that  free  enterprise  wUl  remain  within 
our  economy  and  that  4  miUion  or  more 
smaU-business  Institutions  wUl  know  that 
there  wiU  be  less  mere  talk  and  lip  service 
such  as  has  been  going  on  for  S5  years  or 
more,  and  nvore  vigorous  action.  This  wlU 
result  in  respect  from  both  big  and  small 
business  and  the  public  wUl  be  the  bene- 
fldary. 


More  Tkaa  Meets  tW  Eye  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

^  or  OHIO 

IN  TSE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  General 
Van  Pleet's  return  from  Korea  and  his 
pending  retirement  from  active  military 
service  raise  several  persistent  questions. 
The  general  has  stated  his  opinion  that 
an  offensive  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
U.  N.  forces  in  Korea  with  good  prospect 
for  success.  He  has  obviously  differed 
from  the  policymaking  decisions  which 
h^ve  emanated  from  Washington  for 
the  past  2  srears  In  this  resisect.  where 
all  instructions  have  pointed  to  a  hold- 
ing engagement  with  relatively  limited 
forces  in  action. 

There  is  clearly  moie  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Korea  than  meets  the  eye.  Our 
action  there  completely  unlike  the 
American  tradition  of  direct  action  and 
all-out  concentration  upon  a  job  to  be 
done  in  the  military  as  in  the  civilian 
field.  Granting  the  desire  for  a  limita- 
tion of  casualties,  the  military  com- 
mander is  faced  with  a  choice  between 
a  war  of  attrition  with  a  daily  toll  or 
mounting  losses  as  against  the  prospect 


of   a   speedy   decision   with   casualties 
which  might  prove  no  greater. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  peculiar  con- 
duct of  aame  at  our  allies  in  Korea,  nota- 
bly Great  Britain,  whose  policy  seems 
to  be  a  forward-backward-side  shufSe 
and  recognize  that  it  contributes  to  inde- 
cision. But  from  all  that  appears,  there 
must  be  something  brewing  in  Korea. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  peace. 


Offsbore  09 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vnunNiA 
IN  THK  SDCATE  OP  THE  UMITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6, 1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  entitled  "Steven- 
son and  the  Big  Oil  Grab,"  from  Mr. 
Stokes'  syndicated  column  of  February 
18.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

STEVEKSOtf  AND  TRX  BlS  On.  GSAB Hx  WaSN'T 

Arasm    To    TKix    thk    States    Wrkre    Hx 

8roai>,  So  Ha  Leer,  and  Now  ths  Pubuc 

Stamds  To  Loss 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It  was  purely  coincidental  that  Adlal 
Stevenson's  first  visit  to  the  Capital  since  his 
defeat  for  the  Presidency  came  simultane- 
ously with  opening  of  a  legislative  battle  over 
an  issue  that  played  so  Important  a  part  in 
the  1952  campaign.  An  Issue  which,  too.  had 
he  been  elected,  would  have  been  resolved 
so  differently. 

Reference  Is  to  the  drive  now  under  way 
before  both  House  and  Senate  committees  to 
surrender  to  the  States  the  valuable  offshore 
oU  lands  from  low  tide  to  the  3-mUe  limit 
whlcb  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  are  in 
the  public  domain  and  belong  to  aU  the 
people. 

This  coincidence  served  to  dramatize  anew 
one  of  the  numerous  coxirageous  positions 
taken  by  Adlal  Stevenson  in  his  campaign — 
and  one  that  cost  him  many  votes — as  well 
as  to  dramatize  the  Influence  of  oU  In  both 
parties.  Democratic  and  RepubUcan. 

As  Democratic  presidential  candidate,  and 
after  a  thorough  study  of  everything  In- 
volved, the  then  Governor  of  Illinois  came 
out  early  In  his  campaign  for  Federal  control 
of  this  rich  part  of  the  public  domain,  and 
against  the  advice  of  some  high-placed  lead- 
ers of  his  party.  He  said,  forthrightly.  that 
he  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  twice  had  been  upheld  by 
President  Truman  In  vetoes  of  State  control 
bills. 

An  Incident  hitherto  unrevealed  meas- 
ures the  extent  of  his  political  courage.  It 
may  be  recaUed  that  it  was  announced  at  his 
Springfield  headquarters  early  in  the  cam- 
paign that  Gov.  Allan  Shlvs^  of  Texas,  who 
was  for  State  control  of  the  offshore  oU  lands, 
would  caU  upon  Governor  Stevenson  to  urge 
his  position.  MeanwhUe,  Governor  Steven- 
son had  assembled  information  about  the 
Issue.  A  Tisting  friend  and  Government  ofB- 
cial  frocn  Washington  who  saw  Governor 
Stevenaon  the  day  before  the  Shivers'  visit 
found  to  his  surprise  when  he  talked  to 
the  Democratic  candidate  that  he  did  not 
intend  mferely  to  listen  to  the  Texas  Gov- 
ernor and  delay  his  own  decision,  which  is 
the  usual  routine.  No,  Governor  Stevenson 
had  made  up  his  mind,  had  prepared  his  own 
views,  and  would  give  them  to  the  Texas 
Governor  when  he  talked  with  the  latter. 


"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  think 
the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  teU  him  to  his 
face."  he  said. 

Which  he  did.  along  with  a  statemeot  to 
the  press. 

What  happened  after  that  ia  histCMry.  Gov- 
ernor Shivers  promptly  came  out  in  support 
of  General  Elsenhower,  who  previously  had 
Indicated  his  stand  for  State  control.  OU. 
which  bad  been  active  in  the  prenomicatlon 
camiialgn  ;  or  General  Elsenhower,  now  began 
reaUy  to  shoot  the  works.  It  d\unped  great 
wads  of  money  Into  the  campaign,  particu- 
larly In  Texas — no  one  vrill  ever  know  how 
much.  But  it  paid  off  handsomely.  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  lost  two  of  the  States  with 
stakes  in  the  offshore  oil  issue,  Texas  and 
California,  and  barely  squeaked  by  m 
Louisiana,  the  third  State  Involved  In  this 
giveaway  that  Congress  now  Is  aU  set  to  per- 
petrate, and  with  considerable  Democratlo 
support  as  well  as  the  acquiescence  of  the 
President.  It  is  to  be  the  first  major  legis- 
lative accomplishment  of  the  new  Republican 
administration. 

Governor  Shivers  himself  has  been  around 
here  In  the  last  few  days,  buzzing  about  of- 
ficials of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
Members  of  Congress  obviously  to  tighten  up 
the  lines  and  see  that  there  is  no  last- 
minute  slip.  Conservationists  are  truly  tn  a 
back-to-the-waU  battle.  They  cannot  rely 
on  all  Democrats  in  this  fight.  Both  Sen- 
ate and  House  party  floor  leaders  are  from 
Texas  and  enlisted  for  State  control,  as  are 
some  other  southern  Democrats.  The  party 
is  split  wide  open. 

A  southern  Democrat,  Senator  HoiXAim, 
of  Florida,  was  the  first  witness  before  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Appearing  In  behalf  of  his  bUl  for 
State  control,  sponsored  Jointly  by  39  other 
Senators,  he  sought  to  mlnlmlKe  the  impor- 
tance of  oU  In  this  legislation,  saying  that 
ottsbore  lands  held  other  potentials  and 
•tresslng  the  principle  of  States  rights. 

Noted  on  the  front  row  of  the  audience  as 
the  Senator  testified,  placidly  smoking  his 
cigar,  was  Leander  Perec  boss  of  St.  Bernard 
and  Plaquemines  Parishes  In  Louisiana,  who 
holds  valuable  lease  rights  In  Louisiana's  off- 
shore lands  and  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  1948  Dixiecrat  movement 
which  oU  helped  to  finance.  The  Dixiecrat 
element  also  was  prominent  in  southern 
campaign  against  Governor  Stevenson  last 
year. 

Mr.  Peres  was  Jtist  one  of  the  interested 
observers  in  the  committee  room  represent- 
ing oU.  The  room  was  so  crowded.  In  fact, 
that  the  committee  Itself  barely  had  elbow 
room.  It  hardly  needed  the  protest  of  Sen- 
ator AiTOERsoN,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico, 
about  the  crowded  conditions.  That  was 
so  evident  that  the  committee  moved  after 
Its  first  session  to  the  commodious  caucus 
room. 

It  Is  a  two-ring  performance,  for  the  Hotise 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  also 
is  holding  hearings  simultaneously  in  the 
great  rush  to  get  this  measure  throvigh  be- 
fore the  public  can  find  out  what's  happen- 
ing to  an  Important  section  of  its  national 
birthright. 

Adlal  Stevenson  watches  with  dubious  eye. 


Gen.  SiraoB  Cameron,  Lincoln's 
Ambassador  to  Rnssia 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FINKSTLVAWlA 

IN  THE  SI3f  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  acic 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  concerning  Gen.  Simon 
Cameron,  who  was  at  one  time  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  from  Pennsylvania.  Gen- 
eral Cameron  was  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia  during  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration, and  was  instrtimental  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be;  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ]  ^  - 

Dr.  Stzsse  RzvcAUi  Onxtimk  Akea  Rksidkmt 
Spakkxd  Russian  TReatt 

That  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  was  a  political 
giant  cannot  be  denied.  That  he  aided  ma- 
terially in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
M  the  first  Republican  President  of  the 
United  States  is  also  a  matter  of  history. 
Lincoln  rewarded  him  by  appointing  him 
Secretary  of  War  in  his  Cabinet,  and  later 
sent  him  to  Russia  as  Ambassador. 

Simon  Cameron  founded  a  political 
dynasty  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  withstood 
the  attacks  of  the  Independents  through  the 
years.  It  is  still  in  existence,  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  assignees  of  the  Cam- 
erons. 

ADOPTED    SON 

Now,  why  should  Union  County  be  inter- 
ested in  Simon  Cameron?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  an  adopted  son.  His  father, 
Charles  Cameron,  after  he  had  been  sold 
out  by  the  constable  at  May  town  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  1808,  put  his  family  and  his 
few  remaining  goods  on  a  flatboat  and  poled 
up  the  Susequehanna  River  to  Lewisburg. 
Here  he  opened  a  tailor  shop  with  his  son 
^^JITilliam  as  an  apprentice.  Simon  found  his 
way  down  to  Northumberland  where  he  was 
bound  out  to  learn  the  printing  trade.  Wil- 
liam remained  in  Lewisburg  and  served  in 
the  War  of  1813,  and  by  careful  business 
dealings  amassed  a  fortune  during  his  life- 
time. He  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Lewisburg  National  Bank,  which  this 
year  celebrates  lU  100th  anniversary.  (The 
bank  by  the  way,  is  the  proud  poMeesor  of  a 
portrait  of  William  Cameron,  painted  In  1840. 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  John  Francis,  then 
a  resident  of  New  Berlin,  and  whose  paint- 
ings tixlay  are  oollecton'  items.)  Simon 
Cameron  after  his  printing  apprenticeship 
went  to  Dauphin  County,  entered  politics, 
and  also  died — a  very  rich  man. 

RUSSIAN  AMBASSADOR 

Btmon  Cameron  began  his  political  career 
in  183fl  when  he  was  appointed  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor 
Shulse,  who  was  his  relative  by  marriage. 
He  moved  on  up  the  political  ladder,  and  in 
1845  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  again  elected  to  that  body  in  1857 
and  served  until  1801,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  held  this  portfolio 
unUl  January  of  1862,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Russia. 

It  is  this  period  In  the  life  of  General 
Cameron  in  which  we  are  particularly  In- 
terested. While  in  Russia  as  Ambassador, 
he  became  very  friendly  with  the  reigning 
GMT,  Alexander  n.  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  In  18M,  and  who  shortly  before  Cam- 
eron arrived  In  Russia,  had  freed  the  serfs. 
Naturally,  he  was  interested  In  what  Ambas- 
sador Cioneron  had  to  tell  him  about  Lin- 
coln's plan  to  free  the  slaves  In  America. 
When  the  War  Between  the  SUtea  broke  out. 
this  to  Csar  Alexander  was  Just  another 
revolution,  aa  indeed  It  was,  and  he  reacted 
accordingly  as  future  evenU  will  show. 

Simon  Cameron  did  not  remain  in  Russia 
very  long.  Ha  returned  to  America  In  1863. 
But  bis  work  In  Russia.  If  we  are  able  to  be- 


lieve what  his  descendants  tell  us,  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  result  of  the  Civil  War. 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  what  is' 
today  its  most  valuable  geographical  asset  in 
the  cold  war  in  which  we  now  seem  to  be 
engaged. 

Of  course,  England  felt  the  effect  of  the 
Northern  blockade  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  textile  factories  of  that  nation  were  In 
need  of  raw  cotton  from  the  South,  which 
was  bottled  up  by  the  Union  warships. 
Prance,  too,  needed  this  cotton.  It  was 
thought  by  other  European  powers  that  Eng- 
land would  use  her  navy  to  blockade  the 
Union  ports,  and,  in  September  of  1863,  six 
Russian  warships  sailed  into  the  New  York 
Harbor  and  anchored.  In  October  of  that 
year,  the  same  number  of  Russian  ships 
sailed  into  the  harbor  at  San  Francisco.  It 
was  at  San  Francisco,  when  the  Confederate 
raider  ships  Alabama  and  Sumter  threatened 
an  attack,  that  the  Russian  admiral  ordered 
his  six  warships  to  clear  the  decfks  for  action. 
The  Russian  fleets  remained  at  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  until  in  April  of  1864,  when 
both  were  ordered  to  return  home. 

Efforts  to  purchase  Alaska  from  Russia 
were  first  made  in  1854,  and  again  more 
seriously  in  1859  during  the  administration 
of  President  James  Buchanan,  but  without 
result. 

RXTDRNS  TO  SXNATX 

In  AprU  of  1867,  the  United  States  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty  which 
included  the  piirchase  of  Alaska  for  the  sum 
of  $7,200,000.  Simon  Cameron  had  returned 
to  the  Senate  in  January  of  that  year,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
purchase.  In  October  of  1867  the  formal 
transfer  was  made.  The  United  States  owned 
AlaJska,  or  "American  Russia"  as  it  was  called. 
Such  a  treaty  would  have  been  laughed  at 
50  years  later.  In  fact  it  would  never  have 
been  made.  What  it  means  today,  to  have 
Alaska  a  part  of  the  United  States.  I  leave 
to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader. 

The  late  James  Cameron,  grandson  of  Gen. 
Simon  Cameron,  told  the  writer  upon  several 
occasions,  that,  while  Simon  Cameron  was 
In  Russia  as  Ambassador,  the  real  ground- 
work for  the  transfer  of  Alaska  was  laid.  He 
went  even  further,  and  said  that  General 
Cameron  was  responsible  for  the  Russian 
fleets  coming  to  American  waters.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  American  History  says  very  plainly 
that  the  action  of  the  United  BUtes  Senate 
In  the  matter  of  the  purchac«»  of  Alaska  was 
"out  of  gratitude  for  Russia  having  sent  iU 
fleet  Into  American  waters  in  1863."  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  Senatcjr  Cameron  had  a  hard 
time  getting  Seriate  action,  as  many  of  the 
Senators  in  1867  looked  upon  Alaska  as  a 
"white  elephant." 

It  Is  a  coincidence  that  both  Czar  Alex- 
ander II  and  President  Lincoln  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Both  had  been 
great  emancipators  in  their  own  countries. 

Simon  Cameron  continued  in  the  United 
States  Senate  until  1877.  when  he  resigned 
in  favor  of  his  son,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Grant.  J.  Donald  Cameron  wore  the  asna- 
torlal  toga  until  1887  when  he  passed  It  on 
to  Boles  Penroee.  The  political  descendants 
of  Penrose  hold  leaderiihip  today  in  many  of 
the  counties  of  Penns^ivanla, 

The  accompanying  picture  of  Oen.  Simon 
Cameron  was  taken  Just  a  few  months  be- 
fore he  died  In  1888  at  his  country  home  at 
Donegal  In  Lancaster  County.  It  U  a  copy 
of  a  very  rare  photograph  which  cams  to  ths 
attention  of  the  Pennsylvania  SUU  Museum 
during  recent  historical  Investigations  at 
Maytown.  This  Is  the  last  picture  taken  of 
tbe  great  PennsylTsnla  statasman.  whose 
work  In  connection  with  the  Russian  treaty 
of  1867  means  more  to  the  American  pw^e 
today  than  words  can  ever  express. 


The  War  Af  ainst  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP  ORXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  excel- 
lent address  delivered  by  Edward  J.  Bell. 
administrator  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Commission,  at  the  sixth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Oregon  High  School  In- 
ternational Relations  League,  Eugene. 
Oreg..  on  February  27.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Was  Aoainst  Povxstt 
In  preparation  for  my  assignment  this 
morning.  I  have  studied  the  Discussion  Oulde 
and  wish  to  compliment  Professor  Schlei- 
cher and  the  other  men  who  have  partici- 
pated In  writing  It.  I  hope  you  have  aU 
studied  these  lessons  and  that  you  will  gain 
as  much  from  them  as  I  have. 

I  also  reread  another  book.  The  Only  War 
We  Seek.  This  was  written  by  a  man  named 
Arthur  Ooodfrlend.  It  is  a  book  about  the 
billion  people  who  live  In  what  we  call  un- 
derdeveloped lands.  It  telU  us  how  we  Amer- 
icans need  to  think  and  to  act  If  we  are  to 
play  effectively  the  role  which  history  has 
assigned  to  vu.  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a 
chance  to  read  this  book.  also. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Ooodfrlend  "s  book  la  Uken 
from  a  statement  made  by  President  Truman 
on  May  24.  1951.  when  he  said,  "The  only 
kind  of  war  we  seek  U  the  good  old  flght 
against  man's  ancient  enemlee — poverty 
disease,  hunger,  and  Illiteracy."  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  for  a  little  while  this  morn- 
ing about  thU  age-old  war  and  what  our 
friends  and  allies  across  the  sea  are  doing 
to  win  it.  We  hear  and  read  a  lot  nowa- 
days about  what  Americans  are  doing  and 
how  much  money  we  are  spending  all  over 
the  world.  We  don't  hear  or  read  nearly 
enough  about  what  other  folks  are  doing. 
We  hear  and  read  about  our  scientific  ad- 
vances and  mechanical  progreas.  We  ofUn 
overlook  or  do  not  know  about  the  well- 
trained,  cultured  scientists  In  other  lands 
who  are  also  making  valuable  contributions. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  these  men  and 
women  and  the  government  officials  and 
the  schoolteachers  and  social  workers  and 
the  people  In  thousands  of  villages  who  have 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  mankind  to  fight  in 
the  war  against  poverty. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  call  our  program 
one  of  technical  cocperaUon  rather  than  to 
speak  of  aid  as  though  the  beneflu  fiowed 
only  In  one  direcUon.  Many  American  sclen. 
Usu  return  from  a  few  years'  service  abroad, 
greatly  enriched  by  theU-  experiences  and 
greatly  benefited  from  what  they  have 
learned  from  their  fellow  sclentlsU  in  ths 
underdeveloped  countries. 

In  fact,  we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  iiow 
we  talk  about  backward,  underdeveloped 
countries.  I  happened  to  be  In  the  Philip- 
pines in  1»«8  when  the  point  4  Idea  was 
being  discussed.  One  of  the  Filipinos  asked 
me,  "What  is  thU  point  4?"  I  told  him 
that  we  were  going  to  make  our  technical 
knowledge  and  know-how  available  to  the 
backward,  underdeveloped  people  of  the 
world.  I  then  discovered  this  man  had  a 
doctor's  degree  from  Harvard  University.  He 
was  the  manager  of  a  hemp  planutlon  and 
told  me  that  they  already  knew  bow  to 
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control  the  mosaic  disease  that  was  so  se- 
rious. He  had  almost  eliminated  this  dis- 
ease on  his  plantation.  He  said  they  didn't 
need  another  technician  so  much  as  some- 
one like  an  agricultural  extension  agent 
who  could  get  the  smaller  planters  around 
them  to  control  the  disease  so  It  would  not 
spread  to  the  healthy  plantings.  It  was  my 
pleasure,  3  years  later,  to  witness  a  group 
of  Filipinos  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Otto 
Relnklng  of  Cornell  University,  actually  bring 
the  mosaic  disease  under  control  In  that 
area. 

This  Is  one  of  many,  many  instances  which 
show  that  we  have  a  lot  of  capable  allies 
m  the  war  we  are  waging,  if  we  will  only 
put  ourselvee  In  ths  proper  attitude  of  mind 
to  work  with  them.  It  Is  well,  also,  for  us 
to  remember  that  the  ancestors  of  people  in 
many  countries  which  we  call  underdevel- 
oped today,  were  civilized,  cultured  men  and 
women  when  our  ancestors  were  barbarians, 
roaming  the  woods  of  Europe. 

Bo  we  speak  of  technical  cooperation  as 
a  partnerahip  undertaking  in  which  the  local 
people  and  advisers  from  abroad  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  results  of  benefit  to  us 
all.  It  has  been  emphasised  In  our  Discus- 
sion Guide  that  technical  assistance  and 
cooperation  Is  not  limited  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Unlti-d  Nations  has 
a  very  extensive  program  throughout  the 
world  In  agriculture,  public  health,  educa- 
tion, and  finance.  Many  private  agencies 
such  as  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Near  Bast 
Foundation,  churches,  and  other  groups  also 
participate.  Then  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  have  established  ccKiperatlve  re- 
lationships with  similar  institutions  In  other 
countries.  For  example,  the  Oklahoma  A. 
and  M.  College  la  oooi>erating  in  the  Im- 
provement of  agricultural  practices  In  Ethi- 
opia; the  University  of  Artaol^a  has  a  con- 
tract for  similar  work  In  Iraq;  Cornell  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
and  Michigan  Sute  College  has  a  oonuact 
with  Colombia. 

In  deecrlblng  point  4  activities  In  S8  of 
the  world's  underdeveloped  areas  this  month, 
Sunley  Andrews,  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, outlined  some  of  the  program's  basic 
precepu  In  the  following  words: 

"Point  4  Is  essentially  a  pro^Tam  of  teach- 
ing and  showing.  Its  aim  Is  to  support 
the  efforts  of  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves by  sharing  with  them  our  technical 
BkllU. 

"Point  4  technicians  do  not  go  anywhere 
uninvited.  The  Initiative  for  any  technical- 
cooperation  program  must  come  from  the 
government  of  the  participating  country. 

"Point  4  Is  not  attempting  to  make  the 
world — or  any  part  of  It — Into  our  own  Image. 
In  any  point  4  program,  our  way  of  doing 
things  must  be  adapted  to  the  resources, 
skills,  traditions,  and  customs  of  the  people 
It  servee. 

"Point  4  Is  not  a  give-away  program.  Par- 
ticipating countries  must  bear  a  part  of  the 
coet  of  their  point  4  programs  On  the  aver- 
age, theee  countries  are  contributing  nearly 
13  for  each  II  we  spend." 

It  U  also  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtss 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  Into 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  Under  the  Act 
for  International  Developmeitt,  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  supply  the  large 
amounts  of  capital  needed  to  finance  long- 
range  construction  and  development  proj- 
ects. Where  such  capital  Is  nei>ded.  cooperat- 
ing governments  are  encourai{ed  and  aided 
In  seeking  necessary  financlnK  from  private 
invastors,  both  local  and  foreign,  or  from 
established  lending  agencies  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  or  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
tbe  United  BUtes.   Burveyi  by  Amerloaa  and 


local  experts  often  point  the  way  for  eotmd 
and  feaalble  power  plants,  irrigation  works, 
factories,  and  other  constniction  of  a  per- 
manent nature. 

Tou  have  already  read  about  the  scope  of 
our  technical  cooperation  In  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  The  TCA  of  the 
State  Department  Is  wc»-king  In  35  countries 
of  Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and 
the  Far  Bast.  This  agency  has  about  1.400 
advisers  and  experts  in  various  fields.  Each 
year  about  1,000  technicians  and  leaders  from 
other  countries  come  to  the  United  States 
for  observation  and  advanced  training  not 
available  in  their  own  lands.  The  foregoing 
figures  do  not  Include  the  programs  in  For- 
mosa. Indochina,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land where  similar  activities  are  carried  on 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

Now,  if  you  should  go  to  one  of  these 
countries  about  which  we  are  studying,  what 
conditions  would  you  find?  It  is  a  little  bard 
to  generalize  among  areas  so  widespread 
around  the  world,  but  there  are  a  few  situa- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  conunon  among 
underdeveloped  countries. 

First,  you  would  probably  find  that  about 
one-sixth  of  the  people  live  in  towns  and 
cities  and  about  five-sixths  in  villages  and 
depend  on  farming  for  their  living.  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  Just  the  opposite,  about 
five -six  ths  live  in  towns  and  cities  and  one- 
sixth  live  on  farms. 

Second,  the  farms  are  very  small.  Most 
famUiee  hardly  produce  enough  to  eat,  es- 
specially  when  they  have  to  give  the  land- 
lord from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop. 

Third,  the  yields  of  their  crops  are  very 
low.  In  many  countries  you  will  find  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  where  scien- 
tists have  developed  varieties  of  rice  or  com 
or  wheat  that  will  yield  far  better  than  the 
varieties  the  farmers  are  planting.  Tou  will 
also  find  entomologists  who  know  quite  a 
bit  about  the  Insect  pests  which  destroy  the 
crops  every  year.  You  will  find  plant  pa- 
thologists who  have  studied  the  diseases 
which  sttack  the  farmers'  grain.  You  will 
Immediately  be  impressed  with  the  need  for 
some  kind  of  organisation  to  get  this  knowl- 
edge out  In  such  a  manner  that  the  practical 
farmer  can  and  wUl  make  use  of  It.  You  wUl 
also  be  pleased  to  find  that  the  leaders  In 
most  countries  are  beginning  to  see  this  need 
and  that  they  are  beginning  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Fourth,  there  Is  both  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  You  will  find  millions 
of  people  who  have  work  to  do  when  crops 
are  to  be  planted  and  again  when  crops  are 
to  be  harvested,  and  little  to  do  In  between. 
You  will  find  thousands  of  people  willing  to 
work  as  'household  servants  for  little  or 
nothing  In  order  to  have  something  to  eat 
and  a  place  to  sleep. 

Fifth,  you  will  find  low  pricee  to  the  farm- 
ers when  they  have  anything  to  sell  and  low 
wages  for  workers  when  there  Is  an3rthlng 
for  them  to  do.  But  you  wUl  also  see  high 
pricee  In  the  retail  markets  when  housewives 
go  to  buy  and  you  will  find  that  rents  and  in- 
tereet  rates  are  also  high. 

Sixth,  land  has  often  been  considered  the 
only  safe  investment.  There  are  many 
wealthy  men  In  all  theee  countries  who  have 
kept  their  money  Invested  In  land  rather 
than  to  put  It  Into  the  leas  remunerative 
and  more  hasardous  Investments  of  sawmills, 
mines,  factories,  storss.  power  planu.  and 
other  phasss  of  Industrial  development.  Be- 
cause men  with  money  have  baen  reluctant 
to  finance  factories  and  stores,  p«ople  la 
these  countries  have  to  buy  Imported  arti- 
cles from  abroad,  commsroe  is  carried  on  by 
foreigners,  and  natural  resources  are  either 
not  being  utUlaed  or  are  balng  eiploltad  by 
people  who  live  somewhere  else. 

Seventh,  natural  reeouroes  are  often  waste- 
fully  used.    Timber  and  mlnarala  ar«  tra- 


quently  harvested  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
people — usually  f  oreignera.  There  is  little  or 
no  conservation  of  land  or  water.  Some 
areas  are  heavily  populated;  others  are 
sparsely  settled.  You  will  see  dense  tropical 
forests  with  beautiful  stands  of  usable  tim- 
ber and,  not  for  away,  large  areas  from  which 
all  trees  were  cut  centvu-iea  ago.  You  will 
wcxider  how  these  things  happened  and  you 
will  find  fairly  logical  explanations  if  you 
vrlll  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  learn  the 
history,  culture,  and  traditions  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  talking. 

Eighth,  you  will  find  sickness.  Ignorance, 
and  superstition,  but  you  will  also  find  people 
who,  in  spite  of  all  their  adversities,  are 
friendly  and  kind  and  who  are  ready  to  Join 
you  in  the  war  against  poverty  if  you  can 
help  them  find  the  way.  You  will  find — 
what  few  Americans  realize — that  most  of 
the  1  billion  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  You  will 
find  a  passion  for  learning  wherever  you  go; 
people  who  want  to  know  how  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  who  want  an 
education,  not  only  for  their  childiren  but 
also  for  themselves.  As  you  get  better  ac- 
quainted, you  will  see  that  lack  of  informa- 
tion, sickness,  and  htinger  go  hand  in  hand. 
Because  people  are  not  informed,  they  become 
sick;  because  they  are  sick,  they  cannot  pro- 
duce enough  food;  because  they  are  htingry, 
they  get  sick.  You  will  find  that  education 
is  often  the  first  step  In  breaking  this  vicious 
cycle  and  starting  the  people  up  the  path  of 
community  Improvement. 

Next,  let  us  consider  brlefiy  what  the  folks 
in  those  countries  are  doing  to  correct  exist- 
ing conditions.  Usually,  the  leaders  think 
first  of  helping  get  more  food.  This  means 
helping  the  farmer  obtain  better  implements 
or  better  varieties  or  better  breeding  stock. 
It  means  getting  them  to  use  higher  yielding 
varieties,  control  insect  ptttx  and  plant  dis- 
eases. Improve  their  irrigation  systems,  and 
follow  Improved  farming  methods.  The  re- 
sults of  theee  types  of  activities  are  ahready 
apparent  and  tha-work  Is  only  In  Its  Initial 
stages. 

Industrial  development  U  slower  than 
agricultural  Improvemenu.  Factories  must 
have  power  and  raw  materials.  Sometimes 
these  are  hard  to  get.  Many  countries  do  not 
have  the  coal  and  Iron  that  gave  Germany. 
England,  and  the  United  States  their  start 
In  the  Industrial  revolution.  But  the  situ* 
atlon  la  by  no  means  hopeless.  Many  coun- 
tries we  now  call  underdeveloped  wera 
the  birthplacee  of  weaving,  pottery,  glass- 
making,  metal  working,  and  many  other 
skills  of  modern  clvlllcatlon.  Perhaps 
American  capital  and  their  know-how 
will  enable  them  to  recapture  their  former 
leadership  In  theee  arts  and  crafts. 

Japan  Is  a  good  example  of  a  country  that 
has  developed  an  Industrial  society  within 
the  past  century.  Prior  to  1850,  Japan  had 
cloaed  the  door  on  all  Influences  of  the  out- 
side world.  With  the  "open  door"  policy 
of  the  Meljl  period,  the  Japanese  built  fac- 
tories and  railroads.  They  became  one  of 
the  world's  largest  producers  of  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Tou  will  note  that  they  are  not 
included  In  your  list  of  "underdeveloped" 
countries,  but  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  modern  Industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
IncldenUUy,  they  developed  their  Industries 
before  there  was  any  United  States  aid 
other  than  private  loans  from  regular  com- 
mercial sources.  Slnca  the  surrender  In 
1945,  the  Japanese  have  received  a  lot  of 
help  from  the  United  Statee.  but  I  am 
speaking  here  about  the  development  that 
took  place  before  World  War  II  to  Illus- 
trate what  might  be  possible  elsewhere. 

Zn  the  Philippines  we  see  cement  facto* 
rlss.  a  modern  glass  factory,  breweries,  bot* 
tUng  worka.  a  Jut*  mill  making  eugar  bagi^ 
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e«aneri«a,  t«im«rifl«.  and  maay  other  nxwU 
iBdustrlM  In  the  making.  People  In  the 
▼llleges  ere  finding  markets  for  hata,  hand- 
bags, baskets,  and  all  manner  of  products  of 
their  cottage  Indostrles.  The  Flllplnoe  are 
also  building  two  big  power  plants,  ode  at 
icarla  Christina  PaUa  on  lilndanao  and  We 
in  northern  Luaon.  Professor  Walters  men- 
tions In  our  Dtscusslen  Oulde  the  dllBculvy 
of  obtaining  financing  for  Industrial  devel- 
opment  In  the  Phlllpplnea.  A  lot  of  the 
capital  can  and  will  and  shoiild  come  from 
wealthy  Filipinos.  A  recent  report  of  the 
Mutual  Seciirlty  Agency  also  states  that  on 
December  4.  1952.  the  Export-Import  Bank 
had  concluded  arrangements  for  a  $5  million 
line  of  credit  to  the  Phlllpplnee  for  loans  to 
small  Industrial  entwpiises.  These  loans 
will  supplement  large  development  loans 
like  those  made  for  hydroelectric  projects. 
Tou  can  see  that  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  poaslbllltles  for  Industrial  development 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The  war 
against  poverty  might  never  be  won  without 
It.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  80  percent  of 
the  people  of  any  covmtry  can  be  adequately 
employed  In  producing  food,  fiber,  and  other 
raw  materials.  Our  own  progress  has  been 
poeslble  because  we  built  factories  and  rail- 
roads and  learned  how  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Bpeaking  of  tinderdeveloped  countries, 
how  about  the  United  SUtes  in  1780?  We 
wwe  certainly  an  underdeveloped  country 
then.  And  dldnt  It  take  a  lot  of  nerve  for 
a  European  capitalist  to  make  loans  for  this 
underdeveloped  country  to  build  those  fac- 
tories and  railroads  and  the  other  things  we 
had  to  have?  Do  American  businessmen  and 
financiers  have  any  less  courage  and  imag- 
ination than  European  capitalists  had  160 
years  ago?  For  further  reading  on  this  sub- 
ject of  private  investment  abroad  and  the 
challenge  to  American  businessmen  in  the 
world  of  today,  you  should  read  the  speech 
made  by  ICr.  Eric  Johnston  at  San  Francisco 
on  September  24.  1962.  (See  Department  of 
State  Publication  4751.  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Series  34,  October  1952.) 

No  discussion  of  the  war  against  poverty 
would  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
things  that  are  being  done  to  reduce  sick- 
ness and  Illiteracy  and  to  bring  about  social 
and  economic  reforms.  I  fear  I  have  already 
•pent  too  much  time  talking  about  physical 
production.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  talk  to 
people  about  producing  more  when  they 
are  sick  or  undernourished  or  uneducated 
aixd  when  they  see  no  hope  of  improving  their 
way  of  life.  Recognizing  that  increased  pro- 
duction depends  upon  proper  incentives, 
leaders  In  most  coiintries  have  started  pro- 
grams of  pubUc  health,  education,  land  re- 
form, and  community  improvement.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of 
these  programs.  I  shall  only  say  that  lead- 
ers in  many  landa  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  material  wealth  of  a  nation  cannot 
be  increased  unless  the  people  who  produce 
that  wealth  are  healthy,  educated,  properly 
paid,  and  have  some  hope  for  the  future. 

Now.  Just  a  word  about  the  significance 
of  this  entire  program — and  for  a  moment 
let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  In  the  place  of 
the  people  In  other  countries.  They  look 
at  the  United  States  as  a  rich  naUon — the 
richest  nation  on  earth — and  they  also  look 
upon  the  United  States  as  a  nation  of  prac- 
tical businessmen.  I  wonder  what  they  think 
when  they  see  this  great,  rich  nation  coming 
over  there,  spending  Its  money,  and  when 
they  see  Americans,  whom  they  know  live 
In  good  houses  and  have  a  high  standard  of 
living  at  home,  going  out  through  the 
swamps  and  the  farmlands  and  the  tropical 
forests,  working  hard  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems.  Unless  they  understand  what 
benefit  all  this  is  to  ua.  they  are  very  apt 
to  get  suspicious  of  our  motives  and  our  ob- 
jectives. Just  as  we  would  be  very  suspicious 
if  we  should  see  the  richest  man  In  any  of 


our  towns  going  down  Blaln  Street  aoma 
morning  handing  out  1100  bills. 

So  it  la  Important  that  we,  as  wall  ••  tha 
people  with  whom  we  are  allied  In  thto  war 
against  poverty,  give  serious  thought  to  what 
benefit  all  this  is  to  the  United  Statea.  Per- 
hi^js  we  can  put  It  In  these  terma:  We  In  tha 
UiUted  States  are  a  strong,  free,  and  Inde- 
pendent nation,  and  we  intend  to  remain  so. 
We  have  found  out  by  our  experience  that 
In  the  world  of  today  It  la  not  possible  for 
MM  to  remain  strong,  free,  and  independent 
without  the  help  of  strong,  tree,  and  inde- 
pendent neighbors.  With  modem  methods 
of  transportation  and  communication,  the 
world  has  grown  so  small  that  we  are  all 
neighbors  wherever  we  live.  We  need  the 
help  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  Americas  in  order  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom and  independence  from  the  forces  of 
aggression  which  will  destroy  us  unless  we 
all  work  together.  So  it  Is  very  important, 
from  our  standpomt.  that  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  become  strong,  free,  and  Inde- 
pendent. 

Now  another  point  which  goea  right  along 
with  theae  considerations  is  that  no  nation 
can  become  strong,  free,  and  independent 
without  local  support.  It  is  not  poaaible  for 
a  nation  to  have  a  stable  government  unleea 
the  nwn  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  who 
Uve  In  the  villages  feel  that  they  have  some- 
thing worth  defending  from  their  stand« 
point  in  their  preeent  way  of  life. 

A  study  of  conditions  in  the  villages 
shows  that  the  basic  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  Americana — that  Increasing  food 
and  fiber  prodvictlon  and  correcting  Uvlng 
conditions  in  the  vilUgea.  If  It  Is  to  be  done 
at  all,  U  going  to  be  done  by  the  people  who 
Uve  th«-e.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  money 
needed  U.  In  many  cases,  in  the  form  of  Vocal 
currencies  rather  than  In  dollars.  We  do 
need  dollars  to  pay  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment from  overseas.  It  Is  necessary  to  find 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  Imported  items.  But 
hiring  the  labor  and  purchaaing  materials 
and  supplies  within  the  country  to  done 
through  appropriaUons  of  local  currency  by 
the  host  governments.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  we  have  local  currency  as  well  aa 
dollars  but  the  important  part  of  the  Job 
Is  being  done  by  the  local  pec^le  with  the 
advice  and  counael  of  Americana.  It  Is  not 
being  done  by  Americana  and  it  cannot  ba 
done  by  us. 

This  U  my  Interpretation  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy based  on  what  President  Elsenhower  and 
Secretary  EhUles  call  "enlightened  self-inter- 
est." Our  attitude  Is  not  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  do  things  for  other  people.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  much  easier  to  build  a  dam 
or  drain  a  swamp  or  run  a  factory  or  reor- 
ganlae  a  school  system  than  It  to  to  teach 
other  folks  how  to  do  theee  things.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  definite  place  in  the  programs 
for  developing  and  strengthening  the  nations 
of  the  free  world.  Our  abUity  to  work  to- 
gether few  a  common  purpose,  our  ability  to 
get  things  done,  oxir  genuine  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  common  man,  and  what  we  as 
a  nation  have  learned  in  the  past  163  years, 
are  aU  very  valuable  to  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  cooperating.  But  we  have  also 
learned  over  the  years  that  permanent  im- 
provement and  lasting  progress  come  only 
when  people  do  things  for  themselves.  This 
requires  paUence  and  understanding  which 
we  are  also  learning  as  we  fight  In  the  war 
against  poverty. 

This  same  principle  of  self-help  U  espe- 
cially important  where  money  is  needed.  If 
a  proposed  dam  or  factory  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced by  commercial  loans,  perhaps  it  is 
not  a  practical  undertaking.  If  the  wealthy 
people  In  a  coimtry  will  not  put  their  own 
money  into  a  project,  we  who  live  thousands 
of  miles  away  should  certainly  investigate 
It  very  carefully  before  we  make  the  Inveat- 
ment.  We  often  discover  that  many  condi- 
tions have  to  be  corrected  before  the  project 
itself  can  accompUah  any  practical  benefit 


to  the  people  It  to  Intended  to  sanra.  Whan 
conditions  are  favorable,  money  for  Invaat- 
aent  to  usiuOly  available.  X  raallae.  a< 
course,  that  thto  U  not  as  simple  as  It  sounds 
but  it  U  a  goal  worth  aeeking. 

In  the  introduction  to  thto  course,  we  have 
quoted  from  point  4  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  presented  by  Prealdant 
Ttuman  on  January  20.  1948.  I  should  Ilka 
to  close  by  reading  point  4  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  stated  by  President  Siaanhowar  on 
February  2.  1963: 

"4.  The  policy  we  pursue  will  recognlaa 
the  truth  that  no  single  country,  even  ^it  ao 
powerful  as  ours,  can  alone  defend  the  liberty 
of  all  the  nations  threatened  by  Commiuitot 
aggression  from  without  cr  subversion  from 
within.  Mutual  security  means  effectiva 
mutual  co(^>eratlon.  For  the  United  Stataa. 
thto  means  that  as  a  matter  of  common  sense 
and  national  interest,  we  shall  give  help  to 
other  nations  in  the  measure  that  they  strive 
earnestly  to  do  their  full  share  of  the  com- 
mon ta^  No  wealth  of  aid  could  compen- 
sate for  poverty  of  spirit.  The  heart  of  every 
free  nation  must  be  honestly  dedicated  to  tha 
preeervlng  of  its  own  Independence  and  ■•- 
curlty." 


OfskoreOa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WATNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooii 

IN  IHB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  BTATWB 

Fridaw,  March  6, 19S3 

UTi  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  msk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rvcots  an  editorial 
entitled  "Offshore  Oil."  published  in  ttm 
New  York  Times  of  March  2.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricom, 
as  follows: 

OwaHoaa  Oo. 

Secretary  of  tha  Interior  Douglas  McKay 
has  now  affirmed  before  committees  of  boUi 
Bouse  and  Senate  the  administration's  belief 
that  the  coastal  States  and  not  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  title  to  undersea 
oU  found  within  their  lUstorlc  oOshorw 
boundaries.  While  Mr.  McKay  did  not  taka 
■o  extreme  a  position  as  that  assumed  by 
some  States-rights  advocates,  he  stUl  would 
give  the  States  imdtoputed  ownership  ^n^ 
control  of  a  vital  natural  reaouroe  that  la 
our  view  belongs  to  the  people  of  all  the 
Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  tha 
Federal  Government  has  paramount  rlghta 
and  full  dominion  over  the  disputed  area 
and  President  Truman  has  twice  vetoed  a 
quitclaim  bill  handing  it  over  to  the  Statea. 
We  have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  posiUon 
expressed  by  Court  and  President,  and  ar- 
gued for  continued  Federal  control  of  tha 
offshore  oU  resources.  While  we  regret  that 
the  new  administration  does  not  share  our 
view  on  this  subject,  we  stiU  believe  that 
It  to  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  and  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  hand  this  property  over  to 
those  States  that  happen  to  border  the  un- 
derwater areas  where  the  oU  has  been  found. 

Prom  Secretary  McKay's  testimony  It  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  to  limiting  its 
advocacy  of  SUte  ownership  of  undersea 
lands  to  the  area  within  the  traditional  3- 
mlle  limit,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Texas 
and  the  west  coast  of  Florida  the  boundary 
to  set  (for  historical  reasons)  at  10 V4  miles. 
What  international  compUcations  may  arisa 
from  thto  arrangement  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  at  least  the  Secretary  was  not  prepared 
to  concede  the  States  any  rights  to  mineral 
depoelts  In  the  vast  area  of  the  Continental 
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Shelf  beyond  theae  llmlts^ln  contrast  to  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Danixl,  of  Texas,  who 
would  return  royalties  to  the  States  even 
from  oil  welto  50  or  100  miles  out  to  sea. 

It  has  frequently  been  contended  by 
spokesmen  for  the  States  that  the  Federal 
claim  to  offshore  oil  somehow  clouded  State 
title  to  land  underneath  inland  waters  and 
to  built-up  land  along  ocean  fronts.  We  do 
not  think  thto  to  or  ever  was  a  danger,  and 
in  any  case  simple  legtolation  on  which 
everyone  would  have  agreed  could  have  taken 
care  of  it.  There  to.  however,  a  danger  In 
precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

If  the  SUtes  righters  have  their  appetites 
whetted  by  success  In  obtaining  offshore  oil, 
we  fear  attempts  might  be  made  to  pry  other 
valuable  national  properties  loose  from  Fed- 
eral control.  For  instance,  there  are  those 
who  want  to  give  to  the  States  the  minerals 
(notably  oil)  under  the  federally  controlled 
public  domain.  Efforts  have  long  been  afoot 
to  consolidate  private  righted  in  national 
grazing  lands.  Longing  eyes  are  cast  at  the 
national  forests.  It  is  reassuring  to  hear  Sec- 
retary McKay  specifically  reject  any  exten- 
sion of  the  offshore-oil  principle  to  federally 
owned  lands  in  the  Interior;  but  Secretaries 
change  and  a  precedent  will  have  been  estab- 
Itohed  too  cloee  for  comfort.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  admlntotraUon  raeonslder  its  po- 
sition on  offshore  oiL 


Votiiig  Record  of  Brillios,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoNsiiff 

I  _ 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  letter  from 
the  Lions  Club  of  Brillion,  Wis.,  showing 
the  outstanding  voting  record  of  the 
people  of  that  town. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 

as  follows: 

IjIons  Club, 
BrUlion.  Wis..  February  20.  1953. 
Bon.  JoaxPH  McCabtht. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Honobabui  Sknatob:  We  note  that 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  and 
mentions  made  of  the  fine  records  that  towns 
and  cities  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  posted 
In  getting  out  the  vote  in  the  recent  presi- 
dential election.  We  are  at  the  Brillion 
Lions  Club  having  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  Boy  Scouta,  Cub  Scouts,  Olrl  Scouts, 
American  Legion,  and  fire  department  also 
put  forth  effort  in  order  to  get  out  as  many 
votes  as  poeslble. 

We  feel  that  even  some  cities  in  the  area 
had  98  percent  or  thereabouts  of  regtotered 
voters  getting  out  to  the  polls  that  we  may 
have  done  Just  as  good  If  not  better.  In 
our  small  city  every  voter  who  to  eligible 
was  taken  into  consideration  and  contacted 
and  we  got  95.2  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
in  the  city,  not  regtotered  voters  but  eligible, 
to  turn  out.  In  other  words,  we  got  888  out 
of  034  that  were  eligible. 

We  feel  that  thto  to  a  very  good  turnout 
and  our  attempts  well  rewarded  and  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  Brillion  along  with  some 
of  the  other  cities  should  receive  recognition 
for  such  a  record.  Hoxise-to-house  contacts, 
placecards,  posters,  and  a  contest  among  the 
Lions  Club  members  in  which  the  Lions  liv- 
ing in  each  of  our  three  wards  were  assigned 
to  a  certain  team  were  the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  our  success.     The  wlimer  was  the 


third  ward  with  98  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  of  that  ward  turning  out. 

We  know  that  thto  information  to  a  little 
late,  but  because  many  of  our  neighboring 
cities  are  receiving  recognition  for  records 
that  we  feel  are  no  better  than  ours,  we  give 
you  thto  information  for  what  It's  worth. 
Tours  truly, 

BanxioN  Lions  Clttb. 
LcsTca  A.  Bkekholtb, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Treaties  aad  Domestic  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FSTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TKNNKSSnC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Philip  B.  Perlman.  of 
Maryland,  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  JMdiciary. 
considering  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

During  the  last  session  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress, a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  had  before  it  for  con- 
sideration Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Brickzb,  proposing  a 
new  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  making  of  treaties  and 
executive  agreements.  The  proposed  article 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  at  which  its  sub- 
mission was  opposed,  and  strongly  opposed, 
by  the  interested  executive  departments  of 
the  Government.  The  proposed  article  re- 
mained in  committee  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  so  did  not  come  to  a  vote. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  introduced  at 
thto  session,  to  a  modified  version  of  the 
proposal  considered  by  the  82d  Congress. 
The  amendments  now  being  considered  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  objections  made  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130,  but  it  stUl  appears  to 
be  both  unnecessary  and  a  source  d  future 
difficulty  and  trouble  for  the  Nation. 

During  the  period  when  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 130  was  being  considered,  I  filed,  as 
Solicitor  General  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  statement  as  to  the  views 
at  that  time  of  the  Department.  That 
statement  contained  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  in-ovtoions  relating  to  treaty- 
making,  and  showed  with  what  care  they 
were  debated  and  written  dxirlng  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  reasons  still 
seem  to  be  applicable.  We  were,  at  the  time 
our  study  was  made,  unable  to  agree  with 
the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  new  article 
that  there  was  any  sufDcient  cause  to  amend 
the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  limit  the  treatymaking  powers  of  the 
Nation,  the  authority  of  the  Senate  over 
the  making  of  treaties,  and  the  authority 
of  the  President,  as  exercised  since  the 
founding  of  the  RepuUlc.  to  make  executive 
agreements. 

The  substantial  revtolons  made  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  do  not  eliminate  the  ob- 
jections made  to  the  proposal  which  was 
abandoned.  In  fact,  although  less  compli- 
cated In  substance,  it  would  Introduce 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  our  foreign 
relations,  would  limit  in  numy  Important 
respects  the  ability  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  negotiate  treaties  tar  submission 
to  the  Senate,  and  would  nullify  the  appli- 
cability of  the  great  body  of  precedents  and 
interpretations  built  up  by  the  President, 


the  Senate,  and  the  ootirts  over  the  long 
period  of  years  since  the  Oonstltutlon  was 
first  ratified  by  the  Statea. 

Section  1  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolution  1 
would  invalidate  any  provtolon  of  a  treaty 
which  denies  or  abridges  any  right  enumer* 
ated  in  the  Constitution.  If  thto  provision 
to  Intended  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  tha 
Constitution  over  treatlea.  It  to  unnecessary, 
because  the  section  vrovdd  merely  state 
what  the  law  to  and  always  has  been.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  construed  to  have 
some  other  meaning,  then  the  section  will 
invite  searches  from  time  to  time,  as  con- 
troversies over  particular  provtolons  of 
treaties  may  arise,  to  discover  Just  what 
rights  are  enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
and  Just  how  or  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they 
are  affected  by  a  provtolon  of  a  treaty.  Argu- 
ments will  be  made  as  to  the  extotence  of 
private  or  even  public  rights,  presumably 
to  be  Immunized  and  toolated  from  any  rela- 
tionship whatever  to  the  economic,  political, 
or  social  status  of  the  Nation  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  agreements  with  other  sovereign 
powers. 

Section  2  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolution  1 
contains  restrictions  on  the  treaty-making 
powers  which  seem  to  be  in  derogation  of  tha 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  function 
as  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  world. 
It  to  a  provision  of  the  character  which  a 
despotic  sovereign  might  Impose  upon  a 
satellite  country,  but  certainly  no  such  pro- 
vtolon has  any  place  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  provides  that  "No 
treaty  shall  authorise  or  permit  any  foreign 
power  or  any  international  organisation  to 
supervise,  control  or  adjudicate  rights  of 
citiaens  of  the  United  States  vrlthin  the 
United  States  enumerated  in  thto  Constitu- 
tion or  any  other  matter  essentially  within 
the  Jiirlsdictlon  of  the  United  States."  This 
section.  If  it  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  Immediately  throw  doubt — if  it 
would  not  prohibit  it  entirely— on  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
international  engagements  for  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  for  general  dis- 
armament, and  for  other  treaties  through 
which  wars  may  be  outlawed  and  prevented, 
and  peace — enduring  peace — ^may  some  day 
shower  its  blessings  upon  mankind.  These 
goals,  if  and  when  reached,  will  require  ef- 
fective international  inspection.  It  was  on 
that  very  point  that  efforts  to  limit  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  ]>eaceful  purposes  failed. 
The  United  States  advocated  International 
Inspection  as  an  Imperatively  needed  guar* 
antee  that  there  would  be  no  violations  of 
dtoarmament  terms  and  conditions,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  objected,  and  the  effort  had  to 
be  postponed.  If  the  time  to  ever  ripe  again 
to  confer  such  a  boon  on  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  would  be  pro- 
hibited under  the  provtolons  of  section  2 
from  participating.  It  to  Indisputable  that 
without  our  participation  there  could  be 
no  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
and  other  weapons  of  war.  It  to  unthinkable 
that  section  2  could  be  seriously  considered 
at  any  time,  and  eepecially  during  a  p>eriod 
when  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  living 
^  an  era  of  cold  and  hot  wars,  with  tha 
rear  of  total  conflict  mounting  day  by  day. 

I  emphasise  the  injury  to  the  United 
States  In  its  efforts  to  bring  about  world- 
wide peace  from  the  provtolons  of  section  2 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  But  that  to 
not  the  sole  objection,  although  it  may  ba 
by  far  the  moet  Important.  The  section 
woxild  prohibit  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  international  control  or  inspection 
under  treaties  to  limit  the  production,  man* 
ufacture,  and  use  of  narcotics.  Then,  too, 
the  section  may  operate  to  interfere  with  the 
effective  enforcement  of  International  meas- 
lu-es  against  white  slavery,  and  it  nuiy  ad- 
versely affect  meas\u%8  for  the  extradition  of 
criminato.  It  to  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  to  the  members  of  thto  subcommittee 
that  the  language  through  which  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  exercise  by  foreign  powers 
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and  International  organizations  of  authority 
over  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
within  the  United  States  may  be  susceptible 
of  different  Interpretations.  For  example.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  restriction  applies 
solely  to  rights  within  the  United  Ettates  of 
cltlsena  within  the  States.  And  as  others 
have  indicated.  If  It  applies  to  citizens  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  treaties  for  recip- 
rocal nondiscriminatory  treatment  woiild  be 
Invalid  In  some  instances. 

I  call  this  committee's  attention  to  the 
report  on  this  proposed  article  made  within 
the  past  few  days  to  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  by  the  sec- 
tion of  international  and  comparative  law. 
The  report  was  presented  by  Chief  Judge 
John  J.  Parker,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  legal  scholars  in  the  Nation,  who  is 
regarded  as  one  of  our  finest  Judges.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  section  of  international  and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  in  excess  of  1,000  members.  The 
report  Is  critical  of  each  section  of  the  pro- 
posed article,  and  enumerates  other  ambi- 
guities In  section  2. 

Section  3  has  already  raised  doubts,  both 
as  to  Its  meaning  and  application,  in  the 
minds  of  recognized  authorities  on  consti- 
tutional and  international  law.  It  provides 
that  "A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  In- 
ternal law  in  the  United  States  only  through 
the  ena<itment  of  appropriate  legislation  by 
the  Congress."  The  report  of  the  section  of 
international  and  comparative  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  asks,  "What  does 
•effective  as  internal  law*  mean?  If,  pursuant 
to  treaty  (or  executive  agreement)  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  agreed  on  a 
blockade  of  a  third  country  and  an  American 
steamship  company  asserted  the  blockade  as 
a  defense  In  a  coiut  In  the  United  States  for 
nonperformance  of  a  contract,  would  the  de- 
fense be  unavailable  If  the  treaty  (or  execu- 
tive agreement)  had  not  been  supplemented 
by  act  of  Congress?" 

Section  4  embodies  an  effort  to  restrict 
the  making  of  executive  agreements.  These, 
In  the  future,  if  the  article  becomes  part  of 
the  Constitution,  are  to  be  made  only  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
law.  and  are  to  be  subject  to  the  proposed 
limitations  on  treaties  and  the  making  of 
treaties. 

The  report  of  the  section  of  International 
and  comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  presented  by  Judge  Parker,  and 
•Igned  by  him  and  by  Lyman  M.  Tondel,  Jr., 
chairman,  and  Wilder  Lucas,  secretary,  con- 
tains a  rather  detailed  treatment  of  thes* 
proTlsions,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why    they    are    objectionable.     I    shall    not 
restate  them  here.     I  am  aware  of  the  feara 
which  have  been  expressed  in  recent  years 
concerning  the  possibility  of  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  agreementa 
with   foreign   powers   and   organizations.    Z 
submit   that   there   Is   no  substantial   basis 
for  such  fears,  and   that   history  does  not 
supp<H-t    the    arguments    which    have    been 
advanced    In    support    of    the    jn-oposal    to 
undermine  and  limit  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  act  in  time  of  grave  emergency. 
We  are  living  In  dangerous  times,  when  the 
power  to  act  must  sometimes  be  exercised 
vrtthout  delay  to  protect  the  national  safety. 
We  keep  repeating  to  each  other  that  the 
power  to  act  in  time  of  emergency  must  be 
vested   somewhere,   especially   under   condi- 
tions where  other  nations  do  act  without 
debate   and  without  notice  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.    The  Constitution  has  given  it 
to  the  President,  and  nobody  suggests  any 
other  agency.    I  submit  that  we  ought  not — 
we  must  not — limit  the  power  of  the  Chief 
Executive   to   make   such    agreements    with 
foreign    powers    or    organizations    as    have 
been  made  In  the  past.     Congress  has  au- 
thority to  decline  to  be  bound  by  any  such 
agreements,    to   refuse   whatever   appropri- 
ations may  be  necessary  to  put  tliem  Into 


effect,  or  to  repudiate  »nd  nullify  them 
entirely  by  appropriate  action.  There  is 
more  reason  to  fear  that  the  absence  of  such 
power,  or  the  limitations  and  handicaps 
upon  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  ti»e 
President,  may  in  the  long  run  prove  more 
detrimental  to  the  people  of  the  country 
than  the  continuance  of  the  present  situ- 
ation— a  situation  which  has  been  un- 
changed since  the  Republic  first  began  to 
function. 

Section  4  and  the  other  sections  of  the 
proposed  article  reflect  the  fears  of  the  pe- 
riod. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  in  the 
82d  Congress,  were  created  by  fears  of  what 
the  President  and  what  two- thirds  of  the 
Senate  may  do.  Until  recently  such  ob- 
jections as  were  voiced  to  the  provisions  In 
the  Constitution  for  the  making  of  treaties 
were  based  on  the  reluctance  of  the  Senate 
to  give  its  approval  to  treaty  proposals. 
Some  people  urged  that  the  treaty  authority 
be  broadened  and  made  more  responsive  to 
cxirrent  ideas  and  desires.  The  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  has 
been  defeated  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
that  way  we  were  kept  out  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Whether  for  good  or  for  bad. 
that  de<j^lon  was  made  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  American  people.  Move- 
menta  to  reduce  the  number  of  votes  needed 
for  ratillcation  of  treaties,  and  to  add  ap- 
proval by  the  House,  were  resisted.  This 
present  proposal  to  limit  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  Nation,  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  Senate  over  treaties,  and  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  executive 
agreementa  In  matters  concerning  foreign 
affairs,  should  also  be  resisted — I  hope  with 
like  effect.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  willing  to  continue  to 
tTvat  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Senate  to  guard  their  interests  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  record  shows  they  have  done  It 
well.  There  is  no  valid  reason,  with  the  his- 
tory you  have  made,  and  your  predecessors 
have  made,  to  tear  out  of  the  Constitution 
the  provisions  wrlttan  into  it  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  and  to  attempt  to  substitute 
written  evidence  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  afraid  to  trust  Itself  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  powers  vested  In  it  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PKNNSTXVAlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  discussion  of 
my  proposal  on  Taft-Hartley  revision 
before  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

Chairman  McConnxll.  The  "  members 
would  like  to  ask  some  questions.  I  will  start 
with  Mr.  GwiNN. 

Mr.  GwiNN.  Mr.  Hhoocs,  the  part  of  your 
testimony  that  I  heard  when  I  came  In  was 
expressed  with  some  force,  that  you  thought 
It  was  not  good  for  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  other  elementa  in  the  city  of 
Jackson,  wasnt  It,  Alabama,  to  express 
themselves  against  the  organization  of  the 
union? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Did  I  say  thatf 


Mr.  Gwnnr.  Or  to  take  action  of  the  kind 
that  was  taken  against  the  organization  of 
that  plant. 

Mr.  RHODX8.  That  Is  different. 

Mr.  GwiNN.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Rhodu;.  Yes.  I  think  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion they  took  was  very  unfair.  I  wonder  if 
you  think  it  was  fair.  Was  it  fair  for  the 
chamber  of  conunerce  to  do  what  I  reported 
in  this  statement?    Do  you  think  it  was,  Mr. 

GWINN? 

Mr.  GwTNN.  I  gathered  that  they  opposed 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  They  had  a  right  to  oppose, 
but  did  they  have  a  right  to  resort  to  such 
means? 

Mr.  OwiirN.  Well.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did 
not  catch  the  means  they  used;  I  Just  as- 
sumed that  they  were  doing  what  they  had  a 
right  to  do.  to  express  themselves  against 
organizing. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  They  have  such  right.  Under 
this  law  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  a 
right  to  do  what  I  reported  because  there  Is 
no  law  to  prevent  them  from  doing  such 
things.     I  think  it  Is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  GwiKN.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  law  or  make  the  Taft-Hartley  law  so  that 
outside  pressiires  of  any  kind  would  be  pre- 
vented where  a  plant  is  In  the  business  of 
organizing  or  not  organizing? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No.  Mr.  Gwinn.  I  do  nw,t  think 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  wo'.ld  have  a  debate  on  the 
lEsue  and  would  have  both  skies  diacussed. 
±Jut  when  they  organize  goon  squads  or  when 
they  organize  even  their  own  members  to 
bring  threats  and  creata  fear  in  the  hearta 
of  workers  ;.galn8t  the  right  to  organize.  I 
say  that  is  most  unfair.  Certainly  there 
should  be  a  law  to  protect  the  victims  of 
that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  GwiNN.  Then,  following  the  same  line 
of  argument,  you  would  argue  that  outaide 
organizing  groups  that  might  be  sent  down 
to  Jackson  by  the  CIO  should  be  prevented 
from  coming  into  town? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  be  prevented  from  coming  into  town 
as  long  as  they  carry  on  activities  that  are 
fair  and  decent.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  resort  to  undemo- 
cratic and  un-American  practices  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce  did.  If  the  CIO.  A.  F. 
of  L..  or  any  group  resorta  to  goon  tactic*  or 
that  kind  of  activity.  It  is  wrong,  I  am  op- 
posed to  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  certainly 
am  (H>posed  to  the  kind  of  practice  that  was 
\ised  in  Jackson  by  the  chamber  ol  com- 
merce, and  especially  to  protect  a  firm  like 
Vanity  Fair.  That  firm  has  a  terrible  record 
for  being  unscrupulous  and  has  never  shown 
any  sincere  interest  In  their  employees  or  ia 
any  community  In  which  they  operate.  I 
think  it  Is  most  imfalr  for  the  chamber  of 
commerce  to  do  what  they  did  In  Jackson. 
Mr.  Gwu«N.  You  would  not  compare  the 
size  and  power  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  city  of  Jackson  to  the  size  and  power 
of  the  CIO  who  was  doing  the  organlalna. 
would  you? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  think  the  CIO  is  weak  in 
comparison  to  the  chamber  of  commerce.  In 
every  way.  especially  In  economic  strength. 
The  chaoaber  of  commerce  is  not  only  In 
Jackson,  Just  as  the  CIO  U  not  only  in  Jack- 
•on.  It  Is  aU  over  the  Nation.  And  when 
you  compare  the  natltnal  CIO  with  the 
chamber  cf  commerce  in  Jackson  you  are  not 
making  a  very  good  comparison.  Let  us  com- 
pare the  CIO  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  And  then  I  say  that  it 
is  very  weak  in  comparison.  Mr.  Owuiir. 
Mr.  OwiNM.  That  Is  all. 
The  Chaoucan.  Mr.  Basum. 
Mr.  Basocn.  Mr.  Rhodes,  would  you  point 
out  any  particular  section  of  Taft-Hartley 
that  you  approve. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  I  approve?  Surely. 
Those  sections  that  I  did  not  mention  here, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Now,  if  you 
want  me  to  read  it.  and  if  you  want  to  get 
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technical  and  split  hairs,  I  will  read  you 
some  of  the  things  that  I  approve  of.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  a  very  good  qtiestlon. 

Surely.  I  approve  some  provisions  at  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Some  of  them  came  from 
the  Wagner  Act,  and  I  feel  should  remain. 
I  think  it  was  good  of  Taft-Hartley  to  prevent 
Bccondary  boycotte  where  unions  insist  on 
recognition  of  a  minority  union.  I  do  not 
think  the  secondary  boycott  provision  Is 
good  in  other  cases.  Certainly  I  think  there 
are  some  good  things  in  Taft-Hartley.  There 
must  be  some  good  because  of  what  was 
taken  out  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Mr.  Babobm.  Do  you  advocate  replacing 
the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  the 
Wagner  Act? 

Mi.  Rhodes.  No.  I  do  not  think  you  heard 
me  say  anything  like  that,  if  you  listened 
carelullv.  Mr    Baxdkn. 

Mr.  Baidsn.  I  did  not  say  you  said  it.  I 
Just  asked  you  if  you  would  approft  that. 
You  said  about  the  only  thing  good  in  Taft- 
Hartley  came  out  of  the  Wagner  Act.  So 
then  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  advocated 
replacing  Taft-Hartley  with  the  Wagner  Act. 

Mr.  Rboocs.  No.  I  do  not  belle%e  in  mov- 
ing backward.  Mr.  Bakden.  I  think  the  Wag- 
ner Act  was  a  very  good  act,  but  new  prob- 
lems have  come  Into  being  since  ttien.  I  am 
not  asking  for  such  a  ridiculous  thing  any 
mc»-e  than  you  did  when  you  helped  write 
Taft-Hartley  and  included  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner  Act.  When  you  helped 
to  pass  Taft-Hartley  you  changed  the  name 
of  the  Wagner  Act.  You  voted  to  repeal 
the  Wagner  Act  but  you  picked  u]>  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  old  law. 

Mr.  BASOEir.  We  never  voted  to  name  it 
Taft-Hartley,  though. 

Mr.  Rhoocs.  Mo:  yo^i  did  wA.  Imt  It  la  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act.  You  can  eaU  It  something 
else,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Basdem.  That  was  a  borrowed  name 
from  somewhere.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rrodmb.  WeU.  It  flto  the  legislation 
very  well,  Mr.  Baeoxm. 

Mr.  Babokk.  Well,  it  isn't  any  skin  off  the 
neck  of  either  one  of  us  regardless  of  what 
they  call  It;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  RHooa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Basskh.  I  wonder  If  you  favor  our 
present  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  I  do.  Sxirely.  In  other 
words  you  now  infer  that  unions  are  too 
big.  I  am  not  against  biisiness  monopolies 
as  long  as  these  monopolies  are  not  In  con- 
flict with  the  public  interest.  But  labor 
unions  are  not  monopolies  as  some  seek  to 
label  them. 

Mr.  Baebkn.  I  noticed  a  statement  here 
that  rather  interested  me.    You  said: 

"I  believe  the  employer  and  union  Invcrived 
are  the  best  Judges  of  what  is  best  in  a 
given  situation  and  should  be  left  free  to 
negotiate  such  agreementa  as  they  see  fit." 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  Is  right.  Tou  have  It 
rUht 

Mr.  BAEOKir.  WeU.  then,  have  you  not  Just 
about  repealed  our  labor  laws,  if  you  are 
going  to  turn  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee loose  to  determine  a  given  situation? 
Then  we  are  right  back  where  we  were  before 
we  had  any  labor  law. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  You  and  I  are  very  much  in 
disagreement  on  the  meaning  of  my  state- 
ment. Mr.  Babdeh.  I  think  that  labor  and 
management  should  so  be  left  alone  to  work 
out  their  problems  If  they  can  do  so  amicably 
and  peacefully.  They  are  doing  It  now. 
You  are  not  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  the  printing  Industry.  They  still 
operate  under  closed-shop  agreementa,  and 
your  law  does  not  work.  If  you  try  to  en- 
force it  you  would  create  widespread  confu- 
sion and  strife. 

Mr.  BABonr.  WeU.  you  know.  Mr.  Rhodbs, 
It  is  not  my  law  any  more  than  it  Is  your 
law.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passes  a  Uw.  and  as  good  cltlaens  it  Is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  my  law  and  your  law  and  every- 
body else's  law,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rkodbb.  That  is  right.  Bven  thoogh  I 
do  not  agree  with  it,  it  Is  my  law.  I  reaUas 
that.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  agree 
with. 

Mr.  Baboen.  I  am  the  same  way.  You 
know,  I  have  put  up  with  things,  a  lot  of 
things,  that  I  do  not  like.  All  of  us  do.  But 
that  is  because  we  are  a  part  of  organized 
society.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Babobm.  And  you  cannot  have  it  any 
other  way,  can  you? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No. 

Mr.  Baboem.  You  would  not  want  to  turn 
business  loose  without  the  antitrust  la«, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Rhoobs.  No. 

Mr.  Baboen.  Because  It  is  big  and  powerful 
and  has  in  the  part  shown  an  inclination  to 
disregard  private  rtghta  and  to  make  bad 
condltioas. 

Mr.  Rhodcs.  There  Is  no  disagreement  be- 
tween you  and  me  on  that.  Mr.  Baboen.  I 
approve  the  statement  of  Mr.  McConneix 
when  he  said  that  righto  and  privileges 
should  also  carry  with  them  responsibilities. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  labor  unions  or  man- 
agement or  any  other  group  should  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  in  any  way  which  would 
be  in  conflict  with  the  common  welfare. 

Mr.  Babobm.  Isnt  that  what  we  are  striving 
for  here? 

Mr.  Rhoobs.  You  have  been  trying  very 
hard,  Mr.  Baboem.  I  think  that  you  want  to 
be  very  fair.  You  want  to  be  right.  But 
right  and  fair  very  often  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  know  that  you  have  no  intention 
of  being  iinf  air.  but  to  many  people  this  law 
Is  moat  unfair,  and  on  many  of  these  pro- 
visions you  are  simply  dead  wrong. 

Mr.  Babobm.  I  realize  that.  I  had  some 
feelings  about  what  was  right  when  I  filled 
out  my  income  tax  this  week. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  a  checkoff  we  have  in 
the  big  union. 

Mr.  Babokm.  What  I  felt  about  it  did  not 
change  the  flgures  a  bit- 
Mr.  Rhodes.  You  still  have  faith  la  the 
imion  even  though  we  have  a  checkoff. 

Mr.  Baboen.  Right  or  wrong.  I  am  for  tt. 
We  can  fuss  about  details,  but  right  or 
wrong,  I  am  for  my  Government,  and  I  am 
not  one  that  wanta  to  Jiimp  up  and  abuse 
Congress  because  it  did  not  pass  the  kind  of 
law  that  I  agree  with.     Heavens  at>ove. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  abuse  any  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  simply  disagreeing  with  what 
Congress  has  done.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Menaber  ot  Congress  meant  to  be  \infair  or 
meant  to  do  anjrthlng  that  Is  wrong.  But 
in  my  mind  the  result  of  their  action  has 
been  very  bad.  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  Is  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
any  dttaen  to  express  himself  on  things  that 
he  is  not  in  agreement  with,  or  if  be  feels 
it  is  wrong.  And  I  think  it  is  wrong  Just  as 
strongly  as  you  think  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Baboem.  I  am  Just  as  sattsfled  of  that 
as  I  am  that  I  am  living — and  I  think  I 
am  living. 

You  made  reference  to  the  chairman's 
statement.  The  chairman  made  a  statement 
a  day  or  two  ago  in  which  he  referred  to 
managen^nt  or  Indiistry  and  labor  as  a  team. 
A  lot  of  the  safety  and  welfare  at  the  Ameri- 
can people  depend  upon  the  production  of 
that  team— otir  defense  Is  tied  to  It.  Now,  If 
we  are  to  make  Industry  fall  in  line  with 
what  the  majority  of  Congress  feels  are  re- 
sponsible rules  and  regulations  in  order  for 
them  to  be  a  part  of  organized  society,  and 
if  the  labor  imlons  have  grown  up  and  be- 
come strong  and  have  the  normal  tendencies 
of  normal  human  beings  to  be  selfish,  then 
I  wonder  if  you  do  not  agree  that  some  rules 
and  regulations  would  be  proper  to  likewise 
make  them  a  part  of  orgajilaed  society  and 


make  them  have  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  man  who  does  not  carry  a  card  in  his 
pocket. 

Mr.  Rhoobs.  X  am  not  against  that.  Mr. 
Babobm.  I  hope  you  did  not  get  the  wrong 
impression  from  what  I  said.  Perhaps  you 
were  not  listening  very  cai-efully. 

Mr.  Babden.  We  are  much  nujre  friendly 
than  you  might  think  here. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  You  are  friendly.  You  are 
Just  disagreeing.  That  is  all.  And  I  can  re- 
spect you  even  thoiigh  I  am  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Babobm.  The  question  of  respect  be- 
tween us  does  not  exist,  because  you  and  I 
have  broken  bread  together  too  many  times, 
and  there  Is  not  any  disagreement  on  that. 
What  I  had  in  mind  was  this  question  of 
leaving   the   matter   to  Industry    and   labor. 

For  Instance,  I  wonder  if  you  will  not  agree 
that  even  the  safety  of  America  at  times 
could  well  be  Jeopardized  by  closing  down 
a  nationwide  indiutry? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  I  think  it  Is  not  good 
when  a  strike  occurs.  I  dislike  strikes.  I 
have  been  in  the  labor  movement,  before 
I  came  to  Congress,  for  many  years.  For 
25  years  I  was  In  a  position  ot  leadership, 
and  all  of  that  time  I  was  responsible  for 
only  one  strike  ocexirrlng.  I  acted  as  a 
I>eacemaker  many  times. 

Mr.  Babobm.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  like  strikes.  I  have 
always  tried  to  prevent  them.  Strikes  are  a 
form  of  civil  war.  Labor-management  ixt}b- 
lems  are  human  problems,  and  unfcn^imately 
conflict  will  occasionally  arise.  You  cant 
have  perfection  In  our  society.  We  cant 
always  agree  among  ourselves.  Bven  our 
country,  like  all  other  nations.  Is  spending 
three-fotirths  of  ita  budget  for  war  because 
people  have  not  jret  learned  how  to  get  alcmg 
with  each  other. 

I  am  for  good  will.  I  am  for  cooperation. 
I  am  for  peace,  and  I  am  against  strife.  X 
am  against  war.  But  these  bad  things  re- 
sult because  something  is  basically  wrong. 
You  sre  not  going  to  get  rid  of  them  unless 
jrou  remove  the  evils  that  cause  strife.  This 
law  does  not  strike  at  theee  evils.  It  creates 
vaan  evils  and  makes  for  more  disunity  and 
dissension.  And  yon  will  find  that  tf  we  get 
a  period  of  recession  or  depression — which 
I  hope  never  comes — that  there  are  many 
provisions  in  this  law  that  you  will  want  to 
change. 

You  have  already  changed  some,  which  is 
a  confession  that  those  provisions  were 
wrong  when  you  wrote  them  into  the  law. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  more  changes, 
such  as  I  propose  today.  And  youll  do  It. 
not  for  the  sake  of  labor  unions,  but  be- 
cause the  law  won't  work.  I  never  looked 
upon  a  labor  union  as  an  instrument  simply 
to  force  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
I  always  looked  upon  a  labor  union  as  a 
denMMTatic  Institution,  a  sort  ot  a  school 
where  people  broaden  their  minds  and  un- 
derstanding of  social  and  economic  problems. 
If  it  was  simply  an  organization  to  force 
higher  wages  and  create  strife,  as  some  be- 
lieve, I  would  not  think  them  worth  while. 
Unions  give  strength  to  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Baboem.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 
I  am  not  interested  in  starting  any  more 
civil  wars.  The  last  one  my  folks  got  tan- 
gled up  with  did  not  pay  off  welL  We  do 
not  want  to  start  any  more  of  those.  Here 
Is  what  I  am  voy  definitely  Interested  In— 
without  any  pressives — becaiise  It  happens 
that  I  try  to  be  representative  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  It  Is  not  a  pressure  district.  I 
mean  it  is  balanced,  with  some  Industry,* 
some  agriculture,  some  labor,  and  some 
.everything  as  far  as  that  Is  concerned. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if.  Instead  of  this 
eonunlttee's  being  faced  with  a  barrage  of 
criticism,  it  Is  not  about  time  for  the  labor 
organizations  snd  the  best  brains  in  labor 
to  come  in  and  help  this  conunittee.  We 
are  dealing  with  something  here  that  could 
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well  be  the  dlffereDee  between  stmrlvkl  and 
destruction  of  this  Nation.  And  the  general 
attitude  is  not  to  alt  down  here  and  help  mb. 
We  are  not  labor  experts.  We  have  not  had 
80  yean'  experience,  every  one  of  us.  In  that 
problem.  Instead  of  that,  the  general  atti- 
tude Is  one  of  criticism — and  not  construc- 
tive criticism.  It  is  abuse  of  existing  law 
without  a  recommendation  of  one  that 
answers. 

Mr.  Rrooxs.  If  you  are  referring  to  my 
•tatement,  I  would  like  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  BAKDxif.  I  say  that  you  and  I  are  going 
to  wind  up  In  the  same  trouble.  Did  you 
know  that? 

ifr.  Bhodbs.  Tou  do  not  have  to  tell  vam 
that.  That  is  why  I  am  making  theee  reo« 
ommendatlons.  Mr.  Bakscw. 

Mr.  BAXSKir.  Tes.  sir;  but  you  immediately 
tinge  your  recommendations  with  yowr  per- 
sonal Interest  in  a  particular  phase  of  It. 

Mr.  Rbodxs.  My  particiUar  interest  Is  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Babdk»,  and  I  am 
not  speaking  only  for  labor.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  people,  and  I  am  interested  In  the 
Nation.  Just  as  much  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Babokn.  I  know  that,  and  there  Is  no 
more  sincere  man  in  the  House  that  I  know 
of  than  you  are.  And  both  you  and  I  are 
Just  as  firm  and  determined  when  we  are 
wrong,  if  we  believe  we  are  right,  as  when 
we  are  right  and  believe  we  are  right.  Isnt 
that  right? 

Mr.  Rhodxs.  That  Is  right.  Congressmen 
have  a  right  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  BaaaaN.  If  I  believe  I  am  right,  and  I 
am  wrong,  I  am  still  determined  about  it. 
I  Just  simply  mention  that  because  I  know 
that  you  are  friendly  to  sources  that  could 
help  this  committee. 

Mr.  RaoDSs.  I  am  siire,  Mr.  Bakosm,  they 
want  to  help. 

Mr.  Bakoxx.  But  they  did  not  help  us  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  RaoDEs.  Unfortunately,  their  kind  of 
proposals  are  not  looked  upon  as  help.  You 
look  upon  them  as  criticispi.  I  will  assure 
you  that  my  purpose  is  not  to  come  here  to 
denounce  any  Member  of  the  Congress  or  to 
criticize  imjustly.  I  am  trying  to  make  my 
criticism  of  a  constructive  natxire.  I  believe 
these  are  the  kinds  of  suggestions  that. will 
help.  But,  unfortunately,  you  disagree,  and 
you  think  this  Is  not  help. 

Mr.  Barozk.  We  are  probably  more  In 
agreement  than  you  might  think.  I  think 
you  have  missed  the  cue.  I  happened  to 
serve  on  this  committee  when  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  was  written,  and  I  can  say  to  you 
truthfully  and  honestly  that  we  did  not  get 
6  minutes'  help  from  the  organizations  that 
were  vitally  concerned.  We  got  ab\ise  and 
criticism  and  were  told  to  go  home  and  go  to 
Bleep  for  10  years.  Now,  I  remember  that 
▼ery  distinctly. 

Mr.  Rhooxs.  They  were  In  disagreement. 
Mr.  BABOBif.  I  say  this  Congress,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  going  to  pass  some  legislation: 
with  the  help  of  all  concerned,  it  can  be  good 
legislation.  But  it  is  going  to  pass  some 
legislation,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  RaoDxs.  That  is  my  purpose  here,  and 
I  hope  that  you  come  back  to  some  of  the 
suggestions  that  I  have  made. 

When  I  suggested  that  employers  and 
employee  organl^tlons  should  be  permitted 
to  work  out  their  own  agreements,  I  did  not 
mean  that  Oovemment  should  not  be  in- 
terested if  seriotis  strife  resxilted  that  was  in 
conflict  with  the  public  welfare.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  should  be  a  lot  of  restrictions 
tmpoeed  that  makes  it  impossible  for  people 
to  get  along  together,  especially  when  they 
always  had  a  good  relationship  in  the  past.  . 
I  think  that  is  constructive  criticism.  I  be- 
lieve my  suggestion  would  do  a  lot  to  make 
for  a  better  labor  law.  I  am  not  coming 
here  to  say  that  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  endless  strikes,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  do  not  like  strikes.  My  proposal 
would  mean  less  strife. 


I  think  that  everything  practical  should 
be  done  to  prevent  strikes  without  destroy- 
ing our  fundamental  principles  In  this  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Babokn.  I  have  no  more  questions. 


AninTertary  of  Birth  of  Tbomas  G. 
Masaryk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

i  or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  6. 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  de- 
scent will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  O.  Masarylc,  the 
founder  and  liberator  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  me  commerating  that  anniver- 
sary be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
Statxmxnt  bt   Hon.  Hxjbxbt  H.  HrntrasxT, 

or    MIMNXSOTA 

five  years  ago  a  tragedy  befeU  western 
civilization,  when  the  light  of  democracy  and 
freedom  In  Czechoslovakia,  which  had  been 
among  the  brightest  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent was  dimmed.  For  the  second  time 
within  the  short  space  of  9  years  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  had  to  bow  down  to  foreign 
oppression. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  op- 
pression today  being  sxiffered  by  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  is  a  foreign  oppression. 
The  members  of  the  body  that  calls  Itself  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  are  not  mas- 
ters of  their  own  souls.  The  economy  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  today  being  brutally  and 
ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  Czechoslovakia  today  is  forced  to  pay 
tribute  Just  Uke  the  vassal  states  of  old. 
The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  today  suffer 
privation  so  as  to  enable  the  Soviet  Union 
machine  to  grow.       ' 

In  these  dlfflcult  and  trying  days  I  want  to 
ask  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  to  keep  up 
their  hope  and  their  proven  faith  in  democ- 
racy. I  want  to  ask  them  to  have  conttdence 
that,  with  its  foundation  rotting,  the  Stalin- 
ist empire  will  ultimately  come  t\unbllng 
down.  Contrast  the  firmness  and  stability 
of  America's  democratic  Institutions  with  the 
Insecurity,  distrust  and  fear  that  haunts  the 
Communist  ruling  class.  After  a  free  elec- 
tion in  America,  the  Democratic  Party,  which 
had  been  in  power  for  20  years,  freely  gave 
up  its  authority  to  the  Republican  Party. 
As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  opposition 
party,  I  am  supporting  the  new  Republican 
President  where  I  think  he  is  right  and  I  am 
opposing  him,  wthout  fear  of  persecution, 
where  I  think  he  is  wrong.  And  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  and  my  colleagues  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
him  in  his  support  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy and  in  his  opposition  to  Commiulst 
totalitarianism. 

Contrast  the  stability  of  democracy,  where 
men  in  public  life  can  trust  each  other,  with 
the  spectacle  that  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia have  seen  performed  before  their  own 
eyes.  To  explain  away  the  misery  resulting 
from  the  ecmioocic  exploitation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  RussU,  a  dozen  or  so  of  Moscow's 
proconsuls  had  to  be  used  as  scapegoats,  had 


to  be  convicted  and  hanged.  Antl-AemltlBm 
had  to  be  introduced  into  a  country  in  which 
it  had  not  previously  found  a  foothold.  To- 
day, when  the  Conununist  cabinet  members 
or  cabinet  ministers  meeet  each  other  they 
must  think,  "who  is  next?  Who  wiU  have 
to  take  the  blame  for  the  next  mistake  the 
Russian  nilers  make?" 

As  these  wolves  devoiir  each  other  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  wUl  keep  their  faith. 
They  know  that  they  will  be  redeemed,  that 
the  work  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk  will  outlive 
that  of  Joseph  Stalin  Just  as  It  has  outlived 
the  work  of  Adolph  Hitler.  They  know  that 
democracy  and  freedom  will  ultimately  be 
triumphant. 


Memorandnm  CrcuUted  Amoof  £■- 
ployees  of  the  Bvdfct  Bureaa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBHAN 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Friday.  March  6. 195S 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  3  a  very  excellent  editorial  dis- 
cussing the  memorandum  circulated 
among  the  employees  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. This  editorial  discusses  the  wis- 
dom of  calling  on  workers  to  act  as  in- 
formers on  their  fellow  employees.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid. 
as  follows: 

DisBTjrmto  Mobalb 

Apart  from  any  ethical  considerations,  the 
office  memorandum  on  staff  responsibility 
for  |»-opriety  in  official  conduct  issued  last 
week  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
seems  the  worst  sort  of  administrative  non- 
sense. It  exhorts  every  employee  of  the  Bu- 
reau to  report  to  the  personnel  officer  any 
conduct  on  the  part  of  hU  fellow  workers 
which  he  deems  "lUegal,  improper,  or  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  organization.** 
It  stipulates  that  "In  no  case  will  the  Indi- 
vidual fivlng  the  information  be  embar- 
rassed by  disclosure  of  the  source."  And  it 
threatens  to  penalize  any  staff  member  who 
falls  to  report  impropriety  of  which  he  has 
any  knowledge. 

"This  is  not  an  inviution  for  snooping  or 
gossiping."  the  memorandum  states  sancti- 
moniously. What  else  could  it  conceivably 
be?  It  amounta  to  little  more  than  insU- 
tutlng  the  loathsome  Nazi  and  Communist 
block  reporting  system  in  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government — the  system  un- 
der which  neighbors  are  required  to  report 
every  Irregular  word  or  act  on  the  part  of 
those  living  in  their  neighborhood.  It  U  not 
only  a  direct  invitation  for  snooping  and 
gossiping;  it  U  an  InvlUtlon  also  for  the  ex- 
pression of  malice  and  enmity  imder  the 
guise  of  devotion  and  duty. 

No  doubt  the  new  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  issued  this  memorandum  for  the 
praiseworthy  purpose  of  insuring  honesty 
and  forestalling  attacks  from  Capitol  HUL 
But  honesty  among  employees  cannot  be  In- 
sured by  this  sort  of  suspicious  surveUlance. 
And  attacks  from  the  Hill  are  more  lUcely  to 
be  fomented  than  prevented  by  it;  every  in- 
former who  thinks  that  h.s  victim  has  not 
been  dealt  with  harshly  enough  is  likely  to 
go  rimnlng  to  a  Member  of  Congrese  to  com- 
plete his  revenge,    l^oreover.  free  and  honor- 
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able  men  and  woaien  cannot  work  In  aa  9^ 
mosphere  of  pervaalve  dtetmat.  'TKo  ooe 
familiar  wltb  the  admlnletratkm  oC  a  Oov- 
ernmeot  departmant,"  John  Lard  03rlaa 
once  said,  "can  doubt  that  the  mere  etdat- 
ence  of  any  law  or  order  authorlalnf  aecr«t 
investigaUona  will  •noounca  auBpiolon.  dis- 
trust, gossip,  malevoleiki  tato  bearing.  ehar« 
aeter  BsaaaslnBtlnn.  and  a  wnerl  uodennla- 
Ing  of  morale." 

And  finally  ttala  la  a  afstam  npugnant  to 
the  American  character.  What  moral  disin- 
tegration have  we  come  to  when  we  exalt  the 
infomker  and  supplant  mutual  eonfldenoe 
with  luiversal  auapldon.  "I  believe."  Judge 
Learned  Hand  warned  noi  long  ago.  "that 
that  community  Is  already  in  proceas  of  dis- 
solution where  each  man  begins  to  eye  his 
neighbor  as  a  poasible  enemy.  •  •  •  Such 
fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which  can  eat  out 
the  cement  that  binds  the  stones  together; 
they  may  in  the  end  subject  us  to  a  despot- 
ism as  evU  as  any  that  we  dread:  and  they 
can  be  allayed  only  Insofar  as  we  refuse  to 
proceed  on  sxispidon.  and  trust  one  another 
until  we  have  tangible  ground  for  misgiving.'' 


Has  Proposes,  God  DispoMS 

EXr^^NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


Of  THE  BOCSB  OF  RSPRBBSMTATIVCB 

Thwr$daw,  March  5. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sod- 
den turn  of  events  In  world  afntirs  indi- 
cated by  the  disappearance  of  Joseph 
Stalin  from  the  scene  is  another  remind- 
er that  life  is  uncertain,  and  that  the 
best-laid  plans  of  man  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  series  of  new  xmcertain- 
tles  piled  upon  the  oM  ones  in  inter- 
national diplomacy  and  no  one  can  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  the  internal  struggle 
for  power  in  Russia  or  ita  ultimate  effect 
upon  world  poliUoa  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Whatever  the  outcome  inside  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly 
for  the  diplomats  of  any  country  to  ex- 
pect that  its  relations  with  the  Ruaiiaa 
bear  would  imtmyve  because  of  Stalin's 
des>arture  from  the  helm.  Russian 
policy  Is  not  determined  by  any  one  man 
or  his  personality.  It  is  based  upon  a 
series  of  blueprints  drafted  by  Lenin  axtd 
deUiled  by  the  PoUtbura  There  is  little 
room  for  sharp  deviation,  because  the 
Communist  program  is  not  only  a  politi- 
cal p<dlcy  but  also  a  determined  irre- 
ligious faith.  Its  imperatives  are  dic- 
tated by  the  absolute  conviction  that  the 
capitalist  world  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  sooner  or 
later.  H  it  does  not  come  soon,  some 
Communists  will  wait  for  the  future; 
others  will  se^  to  hasten  it  by  su^ 
tactics  as  the  oold-war  techniques  and 
the  hot-war  activities  evident  in  China. 
Korea.  Malaya,  and  Tn<infMn^>.  our  task 
in  the  Western  World  is  to  demcnatrate 
the  fallaey  of  Ifanianism  by  proving 
that  capitalism  is  flexiUe  and  enduring. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Communists  will 
be  so  completely  confounded  In  their 
thinking  that  no  one  wUl  be  able  to  pre- 
dict their  reaction. 


QwfliaB«ffkeWc«k 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oono 
Of  TBE  BOUSS  OP  RSPRE8ENTATXVB8 

Thwr$day.  March  i,  19S3 

Mt.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Rus- 
sia  execute  the  doctors  who  could  not 
save  Stalin? 


GeMral  Cdb  Air  Force  Best  Shield  of 

Steles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAJLOrtA. 

IN  THB  SXNATE  OW  THS  UHI'l'EU  STAIXS 

MoTtday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcou  an  address  de- 
livered by  Lt  Ocn.  Thomas  D.  White, 
Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  before 
the  National  Aviation  Educational  Coun- 
cU  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  February  12. 
1953. 

I  believe  this  speech  Is  worthy  of  wide 
attention,  since  it  points  out  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  sheer  mass 
of  the  Soviet's  armed  forces  and  must 
turn  our  attention  to  other  ways  of  deter- 
ring aggression. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  Raasla  has 
a  long-range  air  foree  of  some  1.000 
planes  compuable  to  our  B-29's  which 
can  carry  bombs  from  the  Soviet  grow- 
ing stockpile  of  the  at(»n  bomb  to  the 
United  States. 

General  White's  speech  shows  how  our 
Air  Force  is  the  prime  deterrent  to 
aggression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

linjTssT  THiaaTTO  Sacuairr 

In  oomlng  here  today.  It  wa^my  tntentlon 
to  describe  the  mmtary  threat  to  our  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  our  amea.  and 
to  dlaeusa  bow,  within  cnr  reeouiues.  that 
threat  can  be  dealt  with  moet  effectively. 

I  have  c^icsen  this  topic  because  of  all 
the  problems  with  which  aviation  and  avia- 
tion education  are  concerned  today,  the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  national  seciirlty  Is  the  fore- 
most. 

It  to  characteristic  of  us  here  In  America 
to  be  Impatient  to  finish  a  job  we  have  be- 
gun. This  element  in  oiir  national  temper 
baa  had  much  to  do  with  our  rapid  growth. 
It  has  helped  to  spur  us  forward  Into  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  alnMwt  every  field  that 
la  distinctly  modem. 

Because  of  our  idiaracteristle  Impatlenoe, 
however,  we  find  It  dUDeult  to  xmdertake  a 
job  whoae  end  Is  not  In  sight  and  which 
calls  for  a  resolute  determination  to  stick  to 
the  task  for  as  long  as  necessary  even  though 
progress  is  barely  discernible. 

Such  is  the  task  of  defending  ooraAvea, 
In  the  cold  war,  against  every  effort  of  the 
Oommuntot  world  to  extend  Its  dominatton 
over  tne  people.  If  we  are  to  sueeeed  we 
tngth  and  patienca.  We  need 
eeonoinle,  and  military — to 
carry  on  a  task  that  sfentchas  bsioK*  vm  as 
lar  as  ws  can 


in  or  vtnz^-acszs  waa 

I  am  sure  you  win  agree  that  the  most 
pressing  element  of  the  task  before  us  Is 
to  prevent  a  foll-ecale  war. 

So  long  as  Kremlin-dominated  world  oom- 
mimism  remains  militant,  intransigent,  and 
Implaeabiy  bent  on  world  domination  only 
superior  mUltary  strength  will  protect  the 
free  world  from  aU-out  attack. 

Our  immediate  concern,  therefore,  must 
bs  the  ereatkm  of  a  mlUtary  foree  ot  sufficient 
potential  oombat  power  to  deter  the  Soviet 
XJnkm  from  pfuttlng  in  motion  their  aggres- 
sive plana.  We  must  at  the  aame  time  recog- 
nise the  possibility  that  war  may  come  about 
throtigh  some  drciunstance  on  which  we 
might  now  ^leculate  but  which  we  cannot 
predict. 

Fbr  this  reason,  the  foree  we  create  must 
be  capable  ot  saving  from  destruction  suf- 
ficient of  our  productive  capacity  to  enabls 
us  to  marshal  our  resources  and  create  the 
mmtary  forces  esssntlal  to  ultimate  victory. 


:  AOOBKSSIOir 

We  must  consider,  then,  what  sort  of  mili- 
tary force  can  be  created  from  ova  limited 
national  resources  that  win  be  the  moet 
effective  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  the  greatest  asswraaee 
of  survival  should  we  find  ourselves  the  vie* 
tlms  of  a  surprise  attack. 

I  suggest  that  we  start  oar  search  for  an 
answer  by  examining  the  mUltary  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Its  strength  is  the  sum  of 
Its  war-suatalnlng  resources  and  Its  military 
force-ln-being. 

Soviet  natural  resources,  skilled  manpower. 
Industrial  facilities,  and  systems  of  etoctrlo 
power,  tran^MTtation.  and  fmnTwun  to^i^tnTi 
noake  Russia  seoHul  only  to  the  United 
States  as  a  producing  t^t='f«n. 


BXI88IA  afXLrraKT 

In  term*  of  sheer  mass,  the  Soviet  military 
force-ln-being  is  second  to  none. 

It  consists  of  five  major  elements.  Ths 
first  of  these  to  the  Soviet  long-range  air 
force  with  its  growing  stoc^lle  of  ■t^'mlfi 
bombs.  TMs  f<n-ce  has  about  a  thousaztd 
bombers  of  a  type  very  «iniiiftr  to  our  owa- 
B-29's. 

Prom  bases  In  northeast  Siberia  or  in  ths 
Archangel -ICurmanak  area  they  are  capable 
of  making  one-way  attacks  on  any  city  In  the 
United  States.  By  refueling  fircm  «<irt^! 
tankers  at  one  or  more  points  along  their 
route  Soviet  bombers  could  carry  out  two- 
way  operations. 

The  second  element  of  Soviet  military 
atrength  to  its  home  air  defense  force  which 
to  led  by  Stalin's  son  and  equipped  with  a 
large  number  of  modem  Jet  interceptors  and 
radar  control  and  warning  stations. 

The  third  element  to  the  Sovtei  tactical 
air  force  which  to  organised  Into  air  annlM 
and  which  operates  the  majority  of  the  ap- 
proximately ao,000  aircraft  in  Soviet  cwn- 
bat  units. 

The  aircraft  of  the  tactical  air  annles  arw 
deatgned  to  give  protection  to  the  Soviet 
ground  forcea.  and  to  provide  striking  power 
ahead  of  their  advance. 

The  Soviet  ground  force,  the  fourtfa  ele- 
ment of  their  military  strength,  to  encnr* 
mous  by  any  standard  of  comparison. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Red  army  could 
more  than  treble  its  present  strength  ot  well 
over  100  divisions.  It  cmUd  overwhelm  any 
ground  force  ths  free  world  could  now  plaos 
In  its  path. 

The  fifth  element  of  Sovlei  military 
strength  ls»  their  submarine  foree. 

Although  the  Bed  navy  has  only  a  hand- 
ful ot  haavy  ships  In  Its  snrfaee  fleet  and 
no  carriers  at  all.  it  has  over  SOO 
of  all  ^pes. 

Thto  Soviet  undcnea  fleet  to  many  

larger  than  the  U-boat  foree  with  whidi 
Hitler  began  World  War  n.  and  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  peak  German  U-boat 
strength. 
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It*  ability  to  mine  both  European  and 
American  ports  and  to  attack  our  snipping 
with  torpedoes  makes  maintaining  the  safety 
of  our  sea  lines  of  communications  a  tre« 
mendous  wartime  problem. 

umiau  STATU  itaraifsc 

In  the  light  of  what  we  know,  then,  of  the 
nature  of  Soviet  military  strength.  let  us 
look  again  at  the  problem  we  stated  a  little 
earlier. 

The  question  was,  "What  sort  of  military 
force  can  be  created  from  o\ir  limited  re- 
sources that  will  be  the  most  effective  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  aggression  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  the  greatest  assurance  of  rur- 
vival  should  we  find  ourselves  the  vletima 
of  a  surprise  attack?" 

Let  xis  first  address  ourselves  to  this  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  and  later  examine  our  ooncltisiona  •■ 
they  bear  upon  our  friends  abroad. 

Z  do  not  think  anyone  would  hesitate  long 
1«  MlMtlng  from  the  elements  of  Soviet 
BiiUtary  itrength  the  Soviet  tont-range  air 
force  with  Ite  frowlng  itookpile  of  atomic 
bomba  m  the  element  that  poeee  a  direct  and 
immetflale  threat  to  the  United  SUtee  ItMlf. 

Wa<mf  IVM  NO  MIMACS 

Hie  Red  army  and  tte  lupportlnf  tactical 
Aircraft  arc  a  daagcroui  threat  to  all  aa- 
tlOM  occupylni  land  arcac  contlfuoiM  to  the 
SoTtct  Union,  but  the  United  ttatci  llMtf 
la  f  M  beyond  their  reach. 

The  lubmarlBC  fleet  threatenc  our  ablUty 
le  lupply  our  overaeaa  baeee  and  could  cer« 
talaly  reetriot  our  Importi  of  eooM  etrateilc 
laatarigl 

But  ealde  from  the  poielblllty  that  lub- 
mariBCB  might  be  able  to  attack  our  coactal 
cltlee  with  tulded  mlaellea,  the  •ubmarlne 
Itaelf  Is  not  a  menace  to  our  physical  ccou- 

BearlBf  in  mind,  then,  that  we  are  tryl&c 
to  identify  the  Sotlet  threat  to  the  Imme- 
diate physical  security  and  Internal  economy 
of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  reaftrm 
our  first  selection ;  the  Soviet  long-range  air 
force  with  Its  stockpile  of  atomic  bombe. 

This  force  has  made  us  for  ths  first  time 
la  our  history  vulnerable  to  sudden  and 
dCTastatlng  attack. 

tmamkt  or  an  am  yoaoa 

But  If  It  la  granted  that  the  foremost 
threat  to  the  United  Statee  Is  the  Soviet 
long-range  air  force,  how  doee  this  fact  bear 
upon  our  commitments  In  the  defense  of 
Weetern  lurope? 

It  Is  quite  generaUy  recognised  that  the 
United  Statee  is  the  great  source  of  the  free 
world's  material  strength  In  lu  opposlUon  to 
the  tttenslon  of  Oommunlst  domination. 

Much  of  the  moral  impetiu  and  most 
of  the  heavy  equipment  that  have  carried 
NATO  toward  the  achievement  of  a  military 
organlaatlon  has  come  from  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  our  aUlee  have  not 
made  Bseasurable  contributions  toward  their 
own  security  or  that  there  Is  not  oonslder- 
eble  Industrial  potential  in  the  free  world 
that  has  not  yet  been  rehabUltated  or  de- 
veloped. 

If  ATO  NOT  HBADT 

We  have  not  yet.  however,  built  a  NATO 
army  that  could  stop  the  advance  of  the 
Med  army  aeroes  the  north  central  luropean 
plains;  nor  have  we  yet  buut  a  NATO  air 
force  that  could  win  the  crucial  battle  for 
air  superiority  In  Buropean  sklee. 

The  achievement  of  such  forces  will  re- 
quire sacrifices  far  beyond  anytBlng  we  or 
our  alllee  have  yet  made. 

They  wlU  need,  almoet  as  a  prior  condi- 
tion^ to  overcome  andent  suspicions  and  to 
subordinate  immediate  national  Intereet  to 
the  cauee  of  common  safety.  Zn  short,  time 
and  paUence  are  as  neoeesary  to  the  ultlmau 
•uooees  of  NATO  as  tanks  and  tactical  air- 
eraft. 


If  NATO  Is  to  became  a  buljraHc  against 
Soviet  aggression  the  United  States  must  re- 
main an  effective  producer  of  defense  ma- 
terials and  NATO's  other  members  must  have 
tht  time  they  need  to  solve  their  economic 
problems.  Increase  their  Industrial  produc- 
tivity, and  train  their  manpower. 

This  means  that  in  the  meantime  for 
minimum  eecurlty  we  must  counter  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  long-range  air  force  as 
a  task  of  first  priority,  and  that  some  means 
must  be  found  to  deter  Soviet  aggression 
while  NATO  slowly  gains  the  strength  its 
plans  require. 

BTTiLB  aaiiia  ah  foscib 

It  Is  perhape  unnecessary  to  point  out 
to  this  audience  that  the  threat  of  an  air 
force  ean  only  be  met  by  a  better  air  force. 
whether  It  Is  a  counterpoise  In  peace  or  a 
counterattacking  force  In  war.  Our  task  of 
first  priority,  then,  must  be  to  bring  such  a 
force  into  being. 

This  force,  deeoribed  In  the  broadeet  terms, 
must  consist  of  three  parts.  The  first  of 
these  Is  our  air  defense  force  comprised  of 
Interceptor  aircraft  which  are  alerted  and 
guided  to  the  attacking  enemy  by  a  system 
of  early  warning  staUoas. 

A  well.tralned.  well-equipped  air  defense 
force  might,  under  favorable  conditions,  de- 
stroy as  much  as  10  percent  of  an  attacking 
force  before  It  reachee  its  target.  Ordi- 
aarlly,  we  would  expect  our  air  defense  force 
to  be  considerably  Isss  effective, 

VNrm  stATis  LONc-sANM  eoMsaa 

Vor  this  reason,  we  ean  reasonably  count 
oa  an  air  defenss  force  to  do  no  more  than 
take  the  keea  edge  from  aa  enemy  attack. 

The  only  real  hope  for  the  safety  of  our 
clUes  llss  la  the  abUlty  of  the  second  element 
of  our  force,  our  long-raage  bombers,  to  ds- 
stroy  the  Soviet  loag-raage  air  force  oa  Its 
bases,  aad  to  destroy  In  the  faotoriM,  ths 
refiaerles,  aad  the  transformer  and  hydro- 
electric stations,  the  means  for  repladnt 
thoee  loseee. 

Most  of  theee  targets  are  a  thousand  mllee 
and  more  Inside  the  Iron  Curtain.  At  the 
preeent  time,  and  for  some  years  to  come, 
the  only  aircraft  capable  of  reaching  them 
are  the  medium  and  heavy  bombers  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Coounand. 

aoMBias  axsraAjN  ana 

The  very  real  ability  of  our  loag-raage 
bomber  force  to  reach  and  destroy  with 
atomic  bombe  the  sourcee  of  Soviet  military 
power  Is  understood  by  the  Kremlin. 

Their  understanding  of  thU  primary  mili- 
tary truth  has  caused  them  to  pcwtpone  their 
eggresslve  plaj^  unui  such  Ume  as  they 
might  be  able  to  alter  the  balance  of  power 
in  their  favor. 

Tbeir  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  this  re- 
straint has  taken  the  form  of  a  vastly  ex- 
panded air  defense  force,  a  powerful  long- 
range  air  force,  and  the  deeperately  rapid 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

tncrm  STAvn  tactical  AacBAiT 
Although  this  paramount  task  of  deterring 
an  all-out  Soviet  attack  and  of  assuring  our 
survival  If  It  ahould  come  falls  to  our  fighter 
Interceptors  and  our  long-range  bombers 
there  is  an  eeeenUal  Job  to  be  done  by  the 
third  element  of  our  air  force. 

That  third  element  Is  comprised  of  our  tac- 
Ucal  air  units.  We  are  determined  to  help 
defend  our  allies  and  certain  important  stra- 
tHle  srwks  from  attack  by  the  Red  Army. 

Such  a  defense  against  formidable  numeri- 
cal odds  would  be  possible  only  If  we  could 
win  air  superiority  over  the  Soviet  taoUcal 
air  armies,  retard  the  movement  of  Soviet 
troope  and  suppllee  into  and  within  the 
batUe  areas,  and  provide  front-Une  support 
for  our  troope  In  action.  Theee  taaks  fall 
la  large  measure  upon  our  tactical  air  units 
aad  thoss  of  our  allies. 


PAMsioif  or  vaay 

Tbxu  our  long-range  bomber  force,  our  air 
defense  force,  and  our  tactical  air  force  are 
the  prime  deterrents  to  Soviet  aggression  and, 
should  war  come,  the  only  rellaMe  military 

means  at  our  disposal  to  protect  our  cltlee 

and  to  an  important  extent  the  cltlee  and 
territories  of  our  alllee. 

Theee  farces  will  continue  to  deter  and 
protect  only  so  long  as  they  maintain  a  de- 
gree of  relative  superiority  over  their  Soviet 
counterparts,  and  only  so  long  as  they  have 
real  combat  power. 

For  these  reasons,  our  air  force  must  be 
expanded  to  adequate  slae  as  a  matter  of  the 
moet  wgent  Importance. 

sMFMAaas  am  rowsa 

By  placing  oxir  emphasis  upon  air  power 
In  order  to  favor  the  sucoees  of  our  strategy 
for  peace,  we  accomplish  four  things: 

Plrst,  we  ex.^lolt  our  national  teohnologi*. 
cal  genius. 

Second,  we  compensate  for  our  relative 
deficiency  In  uaaLpower. 

Third,  t .  assure  the  eoatlaued  support  of  ' 
our  alllss. 

And  fourth,  we  apply  our  llaUtcJ  national 
reeources  to  ths  building  of  a  military  force 
peculiarly  suited  to  our  geographic  poeltloa 
aad  our  stratsgic  problem. 

The  wideepread  undereunding  of  this  con- 
cept U,  I  am  eeruin,  a  prerequisite  to  the 
attainment  of  our  national  objectivee,  end 
perhaps  ssssntial  to  our  aaUoaal  survival. 

ova  ooMowre  mvot  tmik^n 
ror  nauoas  murt  edjust  theu  thiaklag  to 
the  chaaglag  world,  a  proeeee  that  you  here 

are  hastening  In  the  United  SUtee.  ItleweU 
that  you  are. 
In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  the  Informed 

oitlasn  is  the  ultlmau  Judge  of  our  aatloaal 
policies. 

If  we  M  a  nation  ean  free  our  minds  from 
habitual  thought  patterns  aad  see  with  freeh 
peroepUon  the  world  and  our  relationship 
to  it  we  win  be  better  equipped  to  Inspire 
new  potieiee  and  better  qualified  to  iudie 
their  worth. 

By  heighuning  our  ability  to  perform  this 
civic  duty,  aviation  education  can  make  a 
slgnlBsant  contribution  to  national  security. 

By  modifying  school  ourrloulums  in  re- 
sponse to  new  social  Influencee  educators 
can  better  prepare  students  for  the  reaUtles 
of  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

They  can  achieve  this  objecUve  to  aa  Im- 
portaat  degree  by  helping  the  youth  of  today 
to  understand,  evaluate,  ani*  relau  the  capa- 
billUee  of  aviauoa  to  the  rest  of  their  ea- 
viroameat 

AvunoN  nvoAnoN 

The  Air  Force  recognlaee  the  Importance  cf 
aviation  education  to  our  national  growth 
and  development. 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  civilian  auxil- 
iary, the  CIvU  Air  Fatrol.  has  participated  la 
the  vital  work  that  Is  going  forward  In  this 
field. 

I  am  sure  you  wUl  forgive  me  If  I  esprese 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  Olvll  Air  Patrol 
was  reoenUy  awarded  the  Frank  O.  Brewer 
trophy  for  Its  work  during  the  past  10  years 
In  aviauon  education. 

In  their  high  school  aviation  education 
program,  their  cadet  exchange  program,  la 
sunuaer  eacampmeats,  and  In  avIaUoa  edu- 
catloa  workshops  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
made  a  sigalfioaat  coatributlon  to  a  national 
understanding  of  air  power. 

Z  said  a  Bioment  ago  that  by  equipping 
our  dtlaens  to  inspire  new  approaches  to 
national  problsaas  and  make  more  vaUd  Judg- 
mente  of  some  of  our  national  policies  you 
who  are  working  in  the  field  of  aviation  edu- 
cation can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  national  security. 

In  the  world  of  today  military  strength  la 
eesentlal  to  naUonal  security,  and  of  the 
component  elemente  of  our  military  strength 
aviaUon  is  of  towering  Unportance. 
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It  Is  tirgently  neoeesary.  therefore,  that  our 
national  understanding  of  air  power,  and 
particularly  of  military  air  power  be  equal  to 
the  needs  of  our  day. 

And  therein  liee  a  very  rsal  Challenge  to 
aviation  education. 

For  if  we  are  to  enjoy  national  seourlty  and 
if  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  eeek  fulfill- 
ment of  his  potentialltiee  imder  freedom  is 
to  endure,  our  military  poUcy  must  reflect 
the  true  strength  of  our  Nation  and  the 
genius  of  our  age. 


Fow  Herok  kmj  Ckaplaka  HoBor«4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FBNNSTI.VANU 

ZN  TRB  SBNATB  OP  TSB  UMl'lVl)  BTAm 

Monday.  March  i,  l»Si 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  PrMldent,  X  wm 
deeply  ImprwMd  by  s  moit  tnttrtiUnt 
article  which  sppssrtd  In  tht  eurrtnt 
Issue  of  the  Armjr  and  Navy  Lation  of 
Valor  magasUM .  tdlUd  by  lit  oulitand- 
Ing  adjutant.  BsBjaoilB  Prsfsr.  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Tht  arttelt  was  a  rtport  of  an  addrtsi 
dellvtrad  by  Li  Otn,  Ldrman  L.  Ltmnlt- 
Mr,  In  which  he  rtlattd  ont  of  the  most 
dramatic  acta  of  htrolam  of  World  War 
n— the  nobis  atlf-aaorlftot  of  tht  four 
Army  chaplains  irho  tavt  thtlr  Uvtt  in 
the  ttrvlot  of  Ood  and  thslr  oomradat. 

Ont  of  thtts  htrott  waa  Clark  Poling, 
the  ton  of  tht  dlatlnt ulchtd  dirlnt  of 
Phlladtlphla.  MaJ.  Danltl  A.  Poling. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  havt  ths 
article  prlnttd  In  tht  Appendix  of  tht 

RSCOKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  article 
was  ordered  to  bt  prlnttd  In  the  Riookd. 
aa  foUowa: 

Foua  Raaow  AaMV  OHAWAiwe  BoNooao 

"Ten  years  ago  In  the  early  hours  of  Febru- 
ary S,  an  oOcer  on  a  Nan  submarine  gave  the 
command  releasing  a  torpedo  which  darted 
through  the  Icy  North  Atlantic  waters  to  sink 
the  American  troopahip  PoreAester.  It  is 
one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  war  that  this  Nasi 
omoer,  schooled  In  the  phlloeophy  of  mate- 
rialism, and  trained  as  an  expert  In  deetruc- 
tlon.  ehould  xmwittingly  set  the  stage  for  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  exaaxples  of  selfless 
devotion  to  duty  and  service  to  God  and  fel- 
low man  In  our  national  history.  As  that 
crippled  ship  sank  beneath  the  wavee,  four 
Army  chaplains  whose  memory  we  honor  to- 
night worked  to  prevent  panic  and  calmed 
and  assisted  troops  In  abandoning  ship. 
Finally,  they  slipped  off  their  own  life  pre- 
servers and  gave  them  to  thoee  whose  Ja^eU 
had  been  loet.  As  the  OorcAeeter  oaade  lU 
final  plunge  the  four  chaplains  a  BoBum 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  and  two  Protestants  were 
seen  standing  on  the  deck,  their  anaas  linked 
and  their  heads  bowed  In  prayer.  Their 
heroism  Is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  aad 
moet  enduring  symbols  of  brotherhood  la 
action  that  has  smerged  from  World  War  n." 

The  speaker  was  Lt.  Oea.  lUymaa  L.  Lsm- 
altasr.  Army  Deputy  Chief  ol  Btaff.  who  ad- 
dressed the  Washington  Belirew  Congrega- 
tion, Wsahlngton,  O.  C,  on  Friday,  February 
a.  during  the  four  chaplains  memorial  serv- 
ice. The  general  named  the  heroic  quartet 
as  John  Washington,  Clark  FoUng,  George 
Fox,  and  Alexander  Ooode.  Bach,  he  ex- 
plained, had  been  awarded  the  Dletlngulahed 
Service  Croee  poethuBoously  aad  to  their 
memory  maay  memorials  or  all  typee  had 
been  erected.    The  general  declared,  "they 


merited  the  hlgheet  honors  a  grateful  na- 
tion can  bestow." 

Bringing  his  theme  up  to  date.  General 
Lemnitaer  said  that  if  the  four  chaplains  of 
World  War  n  could  know  what  their  fellow 
chaplains  are  doing  in  Korea,  they  must  be 
as  proud  of  them  ae  we  are.  and  cited  the 
following  ezamplee: 

"Tbtj  would  be  proud  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic chaplain,  who  when  trapped  with 
wounded  soldiers,  chose  to  stay  with  the 
wounded  in  the  face  of  the  approaching 
enemy.  When  last  seen  he  wee  falthfiUly 
serving  the  wounded  men. 

•They  would  be  proud  of  the  Protestant 
chaplain,  who,  hearing  that  a  soldier  was 
wounded  between  our  lines  and  those  of  the 
enemy,  did  not  stop  to  inquire  the  race  or 
religion  of  the  wounded  man,  but  went  out 
and  braved  enemy  fire  to  bring  the  soldier 
to  a  protected  area  where  be  could  receive 
medical  attention. 

**They  would  be  proud  of  the  Jewish  chap- 
lain who  Joined  forces  with  a  Brttlsh  priest, 
Canadian  medics  and  ths  staff  of  a  Nor- 
wegian mobile  army  surgical  hospital  to  care 
for  injured  Negro  soldiers. 

"They  would  be  proud  to  know  that  when 
a  noted  church  leader  recently  returned  from 
Korea  he  reported  that  'Our  Arssy  u  aa  army 
of  compeasloa.'  Be  had  eeen  the  work  of  love 
and  eharlty  which  U  ehareoterlalng  Amer- 
ican troope  wherever  privation  aad  suSerUif 
are  found.  ** 


Slattkso^  for  Hawal 

DrriNSION  OP  RIMARKt 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OSLBOATI  raoat  MAWAn 
»  m  BOUSR  OP  BBPBBBBNTAIIVli 

Thurtday.  March  5.  Iff  J 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaktr.  X 
prtotnt  herewith  txotrpta  from  currant 
comment  appearing  in  ntwapapera  In 
many  parte  of  the  country  on  the  quta- 
tlon  of  Statehood  for  RawaU. 

Tht  txctrpta  follow: 

IPTom  the  llUwaukee  (WU.)  Journal  ot 
Jaauary  le,  l»«a| 

Com  On.  Lstrs  Taxb  BawAn  In 
Rawall's  claim  to  sutehood  has  beea 
stroag  for  a  loag  tims.  It  has  half  a  aUl- 
lloa  people  and  contributes  niors  tax  Bu>ney 
than  nine  of  our  present  BUtes.  It  has  a 
sound  economy.  Its  people  have  proved 
their  right  to  fuU  citlasashlp. 

Bawall  Is  Important  for  another  reaaon. 
Acceptance  of  the  Territory  and  lu  people 
.as  participating  members  of  the  Union  would 
be  excellent  ammunition  In  our  propaganda 
war  In  the  Far  Bast,  where  Bussia  conUnually 
plays  up  the  claim  that  the  United  BUtes 
decent  practice  the  democracy  It  preachea. 
We  hope  that  Bawall  is  adnUtted  as  a 
Btat*--aad  the  sooasr  the  better. 

[Ptom  the  Devils  Lake  (N.  Dak.)  Journal  of 
MBuary  It,  19U\ 

Tuna's  Ron  roa  Bawau 

Chances  are  that  the  family  of  States 
may  shortly  be  Inoreaeed  to  4a,  with  Be- 
publloan  sentlaieat  for  the  admissloa  of 
BawaU.  •  •  • 

Cltmsas  of  both  Tsrrttorles  kaow  what 
they  waat.  and  eventually  they  will  get  It. 
Why  not  aowf 

[Ptom  the  Troy  (N.  T.)  Record  of  Jaauary  7. 
1963] 

Baw^ax*s  Btatbxood  Paosnors  BaicxrsN 
The  prediction  Is  being  heard  la  Wash- 
lagtoa  that  BawaU  will  be  admitted  as  the 


49th  State  at  a  reasonably  early  date.    It  Is 
high  time. 

[From  the  Oanandaigua  (N.  T.) 

Times- Journal]  ^ 

Statxhood  roa  Hawah 

The  new  Elsenhower  administration  will 
be  asked  among  first  items  of  business  to 
grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  and  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  delay.  The  word 
from  Washington  Is  that  opposition  is  de- 
clining and  that  statehood  legislation  has 
a  fine  chance  of  enactment. 

Hawaii,  Important  croesroads  of  the  Pacific 
commercially  and  milltartstlcally,  richly  de- 
servee  this  recognition  from  the  United 
States  Government.  Psychologically  it  would 
emphasise  to  ths  whole  Orient  our  Interest 
and  our  strong  ties  with  Its  welfare  aad  se« 
cxirity.  Hawaii  has  become  lacreaslagly  tied 
to  our  dsfeass  system,  to  our  buslnsss  la- 
terests  aad  to  our  tourist  trads.  The  age 
of   the   alrelaae  has  brought  ths   Islaads 

within  a  few  houra  of  our  Pacific  coast. 

•  •  • 

Hawaii  merits  statshood  recogaltloa.  It 
has  matured  aad  rlpeaed  througa  ths  years. 
It  has  become  a  put  of  our  American  well 
being. 

iProm  the  New  York  Tlmee  of  February  M, 

INI  I 

llaWAn.  Trsh  Auasa 

By  every  test  of  statehood  Hawaii  deeervea 
admissloa— and  we  would  remind  thoee  who 
etlll  feel  Hawaii  la  too  far  away  that  Hddo- 
lulu  la  eleeed  to  Ban  Pranelaeo  than  Ban 
Praneleeo  la  to  New  York,  The  Md  Ooagreea 
wUl  do  weU  to  mtM»  Hawaii  the  4tth  Btatet 
aad  It  ought  to  Bftake  Alaaka  the  50th.  The 
fact  that  Hawaii  Is  generally  Republican 
and  Alaska  generally  Democratic  may  bs  the 
explanation  why  this  Republican  Oongreea 
Is  far  more  likely  to  vote  Bawall  Into  the 
Union  than  Alaska — but  it  Is  no  excuse. 
Alaska,  too,  meriu  statehood,  and  should 
be  granted  It  sooner  rather  than  later. 

(Ptom  the  AUanU  (Oa.)  OonstltuUon  ci 

Jaauary  la.  1951) 
Bawao  and  Alaska  Smoold  BaooKi  Bvana 

Hawaii  should  take  precedeace  over 
Alaska.  The  Pacific  Islaads  have  beea  a 
territory  18  years  loagor  thaa  the  Alaska 
area.  In  population  there  Is  no  compari- 
son. Twice  as  large  as  Texas,  Alaska  haa 
only  188,000  lahabltaats.or  oiUy  oas-teath 
of  a  persoa  per  square  mile. 

Both  Bawall  aad  Alaska  are  strategically 
Importaat  In  our  defense  pattern.  But 
when  It  comee  to  admission  to  statehood, 
the  Islands  have  the  edge. 

Ufs  take  HawaU  Into  the  sisterhood  at 
Statee.  Politics  should  be  no  deterrent. 
Then  let's  take  up  Alaska  aad  Its  problems 
aad  add  the  60th  star  as  sooa  as  practloal 
ooaslderatloas  so  ladlcats. 

(Prom  the  Baa  Praadsco  (Calif.)  Ohroalcle 

of  Jaauary  7,  1968] 

BAwan'e  Bona  voa  BTAnwooo 

By  their  record  la  peace  and  In  war,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  deaumstrated  their 
right  to  first-class  citlasashlp.  Bo  have  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

Ws  urge  the  88d  Congress  to  proceed  fuU 
speed  ahead  to  make  Hawaii  our  4tth  Btate, 
aad  thaa  to  oomiMete  the  Job  that  has  loag 
aeeded  dolag  aad  make  Alaska  the  60th. 

IPTom  the  Roaaoke  (Va.)  Tlmee  of  Jaauary 

7.  1968] 

Btatbkood  anb  Txa  Plac  PoasiAT 

tt  looks  as  If  HawaU  wUl  become  the  49th 

star  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes  before  the  year 

Is  out.    HawaU  narrowly  misssd  attaining 

statehood  in  the  previous  Coagrsss.     Now 

RepubUcan  leaders  apparently  have  received 
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the  approval  of  Preeldent-elect  Blaenhower, 


ham  oonaUtently  demonctrated  that  It  Is  a        On«  bright  happtnlzig,  wt  think«  is  the 
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SUtee.  ae  now  predicted,  it  wlU  be  a  belated 

«..iAII».an»  nf  m&nw  lunml—  iiixl  hnnaa  Inns 


With   reepeet  to  HawaU. 


Alaska's  Is  the 
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his   tnatratioos.   his   sympathy,   his 


a  ■ 
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•wM««i  mu-     ui  i«n«  meMurt  upon  our  UoUoal  air  unlta 
and  UiQM  of  our  aUlM. 


oompoaent  tl«inenu  of  our  mlllUry  •trtngUi 
avlaUoa  la  ot  towering  imporunoa. 


Bervlo*  OrOM  posthumouiljr  and  to  their 
mvmory  many  munorUUs  ol  all  tfpm  had 
bMQ  trtcttd.    Tlta  gaawal  ttaolared.  "khaj 


BA«4n*a  BTAnxooD  Paoanorra  Baioannt 
nia  pradlotlon  !■  balng  haard  in  Waih- 
Ington  that  BawaU  wlU  ba  admlttad  aa  tha 


atar  in  tna  start  ana  BtnpM  Darora  tha  j—t 
la  out.  Hawaii  narrowly  mlaaad  attalnlnf 
atatahood  in  tha  prarloua  OongrMa.  Now 
napubuoaa  laadara  apparantly  hava  raoalvad 
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tha  approval  of  Proaidant-elect  Elaenhower. 
and  are  all  set  to  enact  the  necessary  legis- 
lation In  fulfillment  of  a  GOP  campaign 
plank. 

This  suits  us  fine.  Hawaii,  remote  though 
It  may  be  from  the  mainland,  is  entitled  to 
become  a  State  by  vlrtxie  of  population, 
economic  status  and  the  Immense  Impor- 
tance of  the  Islands  In  oiu:  Pacific  defenses. 

[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Bulletin  of 
February  4.  1953] 

Statxbooo  for  HAWAn 

In  recommending  that  Hawaii  be  granted 
statehood  promptly  the  President  did  not  go 
further  than  the  Republican  platform  de- 
manded. It  declared  for  immediate  state- 
hood for  the  islands.  Their  long  period  as 
a  territory  and  their  population  give  them 
a  fair  claim  to  become  the  49th  State. 

The  step  would  strengthen  our  position 
with  the  peoples  who  live  near  the  western 
borders  of  the  Pacific.  It  would  announce 
to  the  Asiatic  nations  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  keep  Hawaii  a  territory  merely  because 
many  of  its  inhabitants  do  not  belong  to 
the  white  race. 

The  issue  deserves  consideration  on  Its 
own  merits  without  being  linked  up  with 
any  other,  such  as  statehood  for  Alaska. 

inom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of 
Febr\uu7  12.  1953  J 

HawA3  Has  Psiobitt 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  Is  among  the  legislative  meas- 
ures scheduled  for  favorable  action  at  this 
aeaslon  of  Ck>ngre8s.  Both  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  advocated  the  admia- 
alon  of  HawaU  to  the  Union.  President 
Eisenhower  specifically  recommended  it  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  And  a  few 
days  ago.  after  Republican  leaders  had  con- 
ferred with  the  President,  it  was  on  the  pro- 
gram drawn  up  by  Senator  Tait  and  House 
Speaker  llAKTUf . 

Efforts  may  be  made  by  some  Democrats 
to  persuade  the  Republicans  to  support  state- 
hood for  Alaska  at  this  time  in  return  for 
their  support  of  statehood  for  Hawaii.  This 
Is  based  on  the  presumption  that  Hawaii, 
In  an  probability,  would  send  two  Republi- 
can Senat<ns  to  Congress,  but  that  Alaska,  if 
admitted,  would  elect  two  Democratic  Sena* 
tors,  thus  m>int.tt<t»ing  (!)«  existing  political 
lineup. 

We  hope  such  poUtieal  logrolling  does  not 
take  place.  •  •  • 

By  every  test.  Hawaii  Is  ready  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  statehood.  The  Islands 
clearly  have  priority  over  Alaska. 

[Ftom  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1953] 

Olo  Qui%r  Mat  Soon  Gkt  Akothsb  Stas 

Hawaii  Is  well  able  to  meet  the  customary 
requirements  for  statehood.  Its  population 
of  more  than  500,000  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  State  except  Oklahoma  at  the  time 
of  admission. 

As  far  back  as  !935  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, investigating  Hawaii  for  statehood 
qualifications,  found  the  territory  to  be  a 
"modern  unit,  with  a  pcditlcal.  social,  and 
economic  structtire  of  the  highest  type.", 
Education  was  described  as  "advanced"  and! 
economic  standards  as  "high." 

With  the  Republican  Party  pledged  to  work 
for  Hawaiian  statehood  and  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1962  also  having  included  a  plank 
committing  it  in  favor  of  such  action,  the 
chances  for  a  49th  star  in  the  flag  are  bright. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1953] 

PaoidSB  or  Statxhood 
The  reasons   for   statehood    are   too  well 
known  to  require  lengthy  xapetltion.   Hawaii 


has  consistently  demonstrated  that  It  la  a 
firm  part  of  America  In  spirit  as  wall  as  fact; 
It  manages  Its  own  affairs  capably,  pays  sub- 
stantial tax  funds  into  the  Federal  lYeasury, 
and  has  a  population  greater  than  several 
present  States.  Its  importance  as  la  defense 
bastlan  wiU  continue  indefinitely.  The  argu- 
ment that  Hawaii  is  noncontiguous  to  the 
continent  has  been  countered  by  the  fast 
dally  air  links. 

(Fkom   the    Spokane    (Wash.)    Spokesman- 
Review  of  January  5,  1953] 

Hawaiian  Statxhood  Sxkms  Nxas  at  Last 

Hawaii  has  had  a  strong  case.  In  that  Its 

citizens  pay  more  to  Uncle  Sam  in  taxes  than 
residents  of  at  least  10  mainland  States,  yet 
the  Hawallans  have  no  vote  in  American 
elections  and  their  local  legislature  derives 
power  only  from  such  measures  as  the  United 
States  Congress  adopts  for  it.  Congress- 
men in  the  past  have  looked  favorably  upon 
the  change,  the  House  of  Representatives 
twice  voting  for  it.  only  to  have  It  faU  of 
passage  In  the  Senate. 

(From  the  Taklma   (Wash.)   Herald  of 

JanuiUT  10,  1963] 

8tatkr<x>o  roa  Hawau 

If  Hawaii  had  not  been  loyal  during  World 
War  n,  winning  the  war  against  Japan  would 
have  been  more  dUDcult.  Hawaii  was  In- 
valuable as  a  Pacific  base.  In  enemy  hands 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  recaptiire.  Tes; 
Hawaii  Is  a  part  of  America  and  should  be 
a  State. 

(Ftom  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel-News 

of  January  6,  1953] 

Nxw  Stax  roB  Old  Olokt 

This  may  well  be  the  year  when  through 
action  of  the  83d  Congress,  the  United  States 
of  America  will  grow  to  49  sovereign  and 
independent  States.  Several  prominent  Re- 
publicans have  indicated  that  sentiment  la 
believed  to  be  In  favor  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  and  our  own  senior  Senator,  Wn,- 
UAM  F.  Kmowlamo.  stated  yesterday  that  a 
bill  toward  this  end  would  be  Introduced 
within  a  few  days. 

For  many  reasons,  this  step  would  be  most 
desirable. 

[nrom  the  New  York  City  (N.  T.)  Bast  Side 

News  of  Jiinuary  10,  1953  J 

Stitx  or  Hawaii 

It  has  been  predicted  that  Hawaii  win  be- 
come the  49th  state  in  the  Union  as  a  result 
of  a  conference  held  this  week  between  four 
Republican  Senators  and  President-elect 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  •  •  • 

We  need  both  Terrltorlee  as  part  of  our 
national  structure,  especially  since  they  lie 
In  the  path  of  any  possible  aggression  from 
unfriendly  neighbors  in  the  Far  East.  East 
Side  News  has  consistently  advocated  giving 
statehood  to  both  Territories  because  it  be- 
lieves their  Importance,  both  militarily  and 
economically  to  the  Nation,  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  narrowminded  stubbornness 
of  the  opponents  to  advanced  dvll  rights 
legislation. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  of  January 

12.  1963] 

TBtXBX  Is  Chzxx 

The  world  Is  so  full  of  a  niunber  ot  things, 
and  a  number  of  these  are  so  fuU  of  woe. 
trouble,  worry,  and  worse,  than  even  one  of 
cheerfvU  disposition,  chained  to  a  typewriter 
and  faced  with  wtilte  paper,  often  recedes 
to  the  critical,  the  caustic  and  sarcastic,  or 
beat-the-bralns-out-of-somebody  type  of 
editorial. 

It  is  easy.    It  Is  often  right. 

Let  VIS  today  search  for  some  bright  spots 
In  the  world's  tapestry  while  the  mood  is 
on  us. 


One  bright  happening,  we  think.  Is  tha 
prospect  that,  after  52  years  aa  a  Tsnitory. 
Hawaii  may  become  the  49th  star  In  our  flag 
and  the  rich  islands  acquire  the  status  at 
statehood  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

[Item  the  Covington  (Ky.)  Times-Star  of 
January  8,  1953) 

Fob  thx  49tr  Btatx:  Ha  was 
The  overaU  case  for  statehood  Is  that  Ha- 
waii seems  to  have  everything:  a  tropical 
climate;  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  and 
pineapples  on  a  large  scale:  an  agreeable 
and  talented  population;  a  native  gift  for 
music  and  the  dance;  and  the  good  will  of 
all  Americans.  This  was  clinched  In  World 
War  II  when  a  regiment  of  young  Japanese 
(Nisei)  recruited  there  made  world  records 
for  valor  In  battle. 

[From  the  Hammond   (Ind.)   Times  of 
January  15.  1963] 

Statshooo  Is  TiOcicai. 

If  the  83d  Congress,  now  in  session,  admits 
Hawaii  as  the  49th  State  of  the  United  States, 
as  now  predicted,  it  will  be  a  belated  ful- 
fillment of  many  promises  and  hopes  long 
extended  to  these  Pacific  Islands  which  were 
annexed  to  the  United  States  In  1898  by  the 
natives'  own  request  and  have  been  a  self- 
governing  territory  since  1900.  Our  school 
children  know  all  about  HawalL  •   •  • 

The  value  of  the  islands  for  military  stra- 
tegic purposes,  possibly  intensified  by  formal 
statehood,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Since  the  reciprocal  treaty  of  1875,  Hawaiian 
sugar  and  pineapples  have  entered  the 
United  States  freely — and  In  a  possibly  fair 
exchange  we  have  sent  our  tourists  to  the 
beach  of  Walklkl.  There  seems  no  compel- 
ling reason  why  the  statehood  plan  should 
not  become  effective  without  further  delay. 
Then  we  can  have  a  precedent  for  giving  tha 
same  toga  to  Alaska,  and  end  another  puzsls 
for  curious  European  countries. 

(FVom  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  of 
January  11.  1953] 

Chamcss  roa  Statxhood  Iicpsovs 
Noncontlgulty  as  an  opposing  argument 
has  been  answered  by  aviation  and  other 
world-shrinking  means  of  eommunlcatlon. 
And  whether  the  United  States  likes  It  or  not, 
both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  always  will  be  Im- 
portant to  this  Nation,  whether  in  time  of 
war,  preparedness,  or  peace,  and  are.  whether 
or  not  by  name,  essentially  "States"  In  our 
defense  and  economic  structures.  Even  If 
neither  HawaU  nor  Alaska  was  of  such  vital 
Importance  to  us  it  still  would  be  a  fact 
that  we  are  "stuck"  with  them  and  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  statehood  ahould  be  granted 
to  encourage  the  development  of  their  vast 
economic  potentials. 

[From  the  Portland   (Oreg.)   Oregonlan  of 
January  17.  1963] 

FosTT -Ninth  Statw 
At  long  last  Hawaiian  statehood  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  reality  •  •  •  The  Ore- 
gonian  and  other  newspapers  hsve  advocated 
statehood  for  Hawaii  for  a  decade  or  more. 
Opinion  surveys  in  the  United  States  have 
found  majorities  of  more  than  0  to  1  in  favor 
of  admission  of  the  Territory.  Plebiscites 
In  the  Islands  have  resulted  In  one-sided 
victories  for  statehood.  The  American 
Legion,  the  National  Orange,  the  United  ^ 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  CIO,  and 
many  other  national  organizations  have  re- 
solved in  favor  of  admission  of  Hawaii. 

[ftom  the  Vancouver   (Wash.)    Colimiblan 

and  Sun  of  January  15,  1953J 

Statxhooo   Is  LOOICAI. 

If  the  83d  Congress,  now  In  session,  admits 
HawaU   as   the  40tb   SUte   of   the   United 
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SUtes.  as  now  predicted.  It  will  be  a  balatad 
fulfillment  of  many  promises  and  hopes  long 
extended  to  these  Padflc  Islar^ds  which  wars 
annexed  to  the  United  States  In  1808  by  the 
natives'  own  request,  and  ha\'e  been  a  self- 
governing  Territory  since  ^OiO.  Vancouver 
school  children  know  aU  about  HawaL*. 

The  value  of  the  Islands  for  mUltary  stra- 
tegic purposes,  possibly  Intensified  by  formal 
statehood,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Since  the  reciprocal  treaty  of  1876.  Hawaiian 
sugar  and  pineapple  have  entered  the  United 
States  freely — and  In  a  possibly  fair  exchange 
we  have  sent  our  tourists  to  the  beach  at 
Walklkl.  There  seems  no  oiimpelllng  rea- 
son why  the  statehood  plan  t^hould  not  be- 
come effective  without  further  delay.  Then 
we  can  have  a  precedent  for  giving  the  same 
toga  to  Alaska,  and  end  another  puszls  for 
curious  European   countrlsa. 

[From  the  Columbus  (CMilo)  State  Journal 
of  February  2.  19f>3) 

HAWan  AMD   BTAISHOOa 

As  to  the  merits  of  stateh<K>d  for  HawaU 
and  Alaska,  good  cases  can  t«  made.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  Statts  has  reached 
out  so  far  to  take  a  hand  In  affairs  of  dis- 
tant peoples.  It  seems  Incomlstent  to  deny 
statehood  to  two  of  our  own  Ttrrltorles  which 
long  hsve  been  seeking  It.  For  Instance. 
Hawaii  long  ago  voluntarUy  oist  her  lot  with 
the  United  States,  seeking  to  become  a  Terri- 
tory as  long  as  00  years  a^jo,  the  proffer 
eventuaUy  being  accepted  In  1808.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  long  tuive  conaldered 
Hawaii  as  being  within  our  national  bound- 
ary, our  frontier  in  the  Pacific.  Statehood 
Is  a  logical  step  which  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  substantial  reason   for  avoiding. 

(nt>m  the  ZanesTiUe  (Ohio)  News  ot  Febru- 
ary 9,  106S] 

HAWAn  Bntttlsd  to  Statshooo 


In  reconunendlng  that  HavaU  t>e  granted 
statehood  promptly  the  President  did  not  go 
fxirther  than  the  Republican  platform  de- 
manded. It  declared  for  "immediate  state- 
hood" for  the  Islands.  Their  long  period 
as  a  Territory  and  their  population  give  them 
a  fair  claim  to  become  the  49th  State. 

The  step  would  strengthen  our  position 
with  the  peoples  who  live  near  the  western 
borders  of  the  Pacific.  It  would  announce 
to  the  Asiatic  nations  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  keep  HawaU  a  Territory  merely  because 
many  of  Its  Inhabitants  do  not  belong  to 
the  white  race. 

(From  the  Bristol  (Tenn.)  Herald-Oourler  of 

January  8.  1963 1 
HAWAn  Is  OsviooBLT  Rbaot  ros  Statxhood 

The  United  States  soon  may  number  49. 

TWO  United  States  Senators  whose  words 
carry  weight,  Hugh  Butlxs.  o(  Nebraaka.  and 
WiLUAM  F.  Knowland,  of  CtOlfomia  •  •  • 
are  in  favor  of  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
And  Knowlano  early  this  week  said  that 
legislation  u>  make  the  mid-Pacific  Territory 
a  State  would  be  Introduced  in  Congress  in  a 
few  days.  He  added  that  he  liad  "every  rea- 
son" to  believe  the  legislation  would  be  ap- 
proved. 

We  hope  the  Senator  from  California's 
prediction  comes  to  pass.  For  Hawaii,  which 
patiently  has  been  awaiting  such  action,  long 
has  had  the  qualifications  for  statehood. 

(From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald  of 

January  21.  1063) 

An  OrrsROBB  Stats  in  Pbospbct 

But  in  the  American  system,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  half  stote. 

The  new  Congress  had  hardly  gotten  under 
way  before  It  was  flooded  with  sUtehood 
resolutions.  0  In  behalf  of  Hawaii,  4  in 
behaU  of  Alaska.  It  seems  improbable  that 
action  can  much  longer  be  delayed,  certainly 


with   raspaet  to  HawaU.     Alaska's  Is  tha 

weaker  cass. 

WUl  the  admission  of  the  first  offshore 
State  lead  to  a  new  poUtlcal  conoeptf  It 
hardly  seenu  likely,  but  there  wlU  be  plenty 
of  discussion,  cwtaln*y  on  the  part  of  those 
who  endeavor  to  project  American  thinking 
and  aetl"**  worldwide. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 

or  kxhtuckt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday,  March  9,  19S3 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  an  address 
entitled  "Lincoln's  Path  to  Greatness." 
delivered  by  Hon.  Cbaxtkckt  W.  Rxkd, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  the  Payette  Lincoln  E>ay  banquet  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Pebruary  13, 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln's  Path  to  OaxATNxss 

(Address  by  Hon.  Chattnckt  W.  Bcso) 

First,  let  me  say  this  about  myself.  I  am 
not  a  good  narrator,  I'm  rather  flighty.  I 
go  from  hither  to  thither  without  any  ap- 
parent destination,  like  a  butterfly  In  a 
garden,  alighting  here  and  there,  remaining 
a  short  time  in  one  place,  a  longer  time  In 
another,  and  then  suddenly  flying  over  to 
the  neighbor's  patch  for  new  scenery  and 
new  adventures,  often  forgetting,  or  at  leaat 
neglecting  entirely  to  sample  the  most  lus- 
cious blossom  in  the  yard  he  has  Just  left. 

Tonight,  I  trust  that  you  wlU  bear  with 
me  whUe  I  turn  back  the  clock  and  then 
the  calendar — back,  back.  back. 

The  time:  23  minutes  past  7  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  April  15,  1806. 

The  place:  A  small  bedroom  In  the  Peter- 
son dwelling  directly  across  the  street  from 
Ford's  Theater,  in  the  Nation's  CapltaL 

The  scene:  A  gaunt  man  lying  on  a  bed 
that  was  too  short  for  his  taU  frame  so 
that  he  miist  need  be  placed  thereon  diago- 
naUy  from  corner  to  opposite  corner  that  he 
might  repose  as  comfortably  as  possible.  A 
middle  aged  woman  weeping  hysteiicaUy  and 
a  yo\mg  man  of  21  are  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side. A  half  docen  high  Government  ofll- 
clala.  three  surgeons,  a  clergyman  and  three 
or  four  other  persons  are  hovering  near  the 
bed  or  watching  with  tense  interest  from 
the  nearest  vantage  point  attainable  In  the 
small  room.  The  heavy  breathing  which 
had  grown  more  qxiiet  now  ceased  entirely. 
A  medical  man  felt  for  the  pulse.  There 
was  none.  He  nodded  to  the  clergyman  who 
uttered  a  short  prayer.  Th«i,  as  the  widow 
and  her  son  were  gently  escorted  from  the 
room,  a  rather  stout,  bearded  and  bespec- 
tacled man  rose  to  his  feet,  contemplated 
the  reclining  flgxire  cm  the  bed  and  in  a  low 
but  distinct  voice  that  could  be  heard  by 
every  person  In  the  room,  said  "Now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages." 

The  great  war  Secretary,  Edwin  IL  Stan- 
ton, was  surely  a  master  prophet,  perhaps 
even  beyond  his  own  ImpUclt  oonfldence  In 
his  individual  Judgment.  Eighty-eight  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  tragic  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  he  is  still  hailed  as  the 
greatest  American  who  ever  Uved.  The  story 
ol  Lincoln,  his  humble  birth,  his  meager 
advantages,  his  rugged  honesty,  his  energy, 
his  misfortunes,  his  determinations,  his  suo- 


hls  frustrations,  his  sympathy,  hia 
humor,  his  sorrows,  his  kindness,  his  keen 
intellect,  his  phllosc^hy,  his  sacrifice,  wlU 
never  grow  old.  With  one  exception,  that 
of  the  Saviour  Himself,  there  have  been 
printed  and  sold  more  books  and  periodicals 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  than  of  any  other 
person  who  ever  lived.  Yesterday,  today, 
and  In  fact  aU  this  we^,  throughout  our 
land  and  in  foreign  countries,  services  have 
been  or  are  being  held  in  commemoration 
of  his  birth  144  years  ago. 

We  of  Illinois  have  always  claimed  Lin- 
coln as  our  own  because  most  of  his  Ufe 
was  spent  in  our  State  and  his  rise  from 
rallspUtter  and  grocery  clerk  to  the  Preel- 
dency  of  the  United  States  took  place  within 
our  borders.  In  all  faimesa,  however,  we 
must  make  ocHicessions.  Lincoln's  parents 
were  of  Virginia  stock.  His  grandfather, 
whose  name  was  Abraham,  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky, then  known  as  "the  dark  and  bloody 
ground."  in  1782.  The  field  book  of  sxirveys 
of  Daniel  Boone,  Kentucky  frontiersman, 
contains  the  following  notation,  "Abraham 
Lincoln  enters  500  acres  of  land  on  a  treas- 
ury warrant  on  the  south  side  of  Licking 
Creek  or  River  in  Kentucky."  He  erected  a 
log  cabin  and  with  his  wife  and  his  sons 
Mordecal,  Josiah.  and  Thomas  (the  latter 
then  a  lad  of  4)  began  to  clear  the  land  for 
farming.  One  day,  when  the  chUd  Thomas 
was  in  a  field  with  his  father,  they  were 
stealthily  waylaid  by  Indians.  The  elder 
Lincoln  was  shot  and  Instantly  killed.  His 
assailant  seized  the  boy  and  started  running 
with  him  toward  the  forest.  Mordecal  and 
Josiah,  who  had  been  working  close  by,  heard 
the  shot  and  rushed  to  the  cabin.  Mordecal 
quickly  grasped  a  loaded  rlfie,  took  careful 
aim  through  one  of  the  loopholes  between 
the  logs,  and  fired.  The  Indian  feU  and 
young  Thomas,  thus  released  from  his 
clutches,  rushed  back  to  the  arms  of  his 
mother  in  the  safety  of  the  cabin.  It  Is 
said  that  from  that  day  Mordecal  Lincoln 
swore  eternal  vengeance  on  the  Indians  and 
that  his  unerring  aim  subsequently  termi- 
nated the  career  of  many  a  warrior  in  retrl- 
butloQ  for  the  murder  of  his  father. 

It  was  amid  these  scenes  of  perU,  priva- 
tion and  suffering  that  young  Thomas  grew 
to  manhood.  He  became  a  genial  and  good- 
natured  fellow,  popular  with-  the  townfolk 
and  recognized  in  the  locality  as  a  kind  and 
obliging  neighbor.  His  education  was  mea- 
ger. He  had  acquired  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  carpenter's  trade  but  worked  mostly 
at  odd  Jobs  throughout  the  vicinity.  He 
seemed  Imbued  with  the  wanderlust,  and 
moved  several  times  but  seldom  bettered 
his  condition.  When  28  years  of  age,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  whose 
parents  like  his  own  had  emigrated  from 
Virginia.  The  young  couple  lived  for  a 
abort  time  at  Elizabethstown  but  after  the 
birth  of  their  first  child.  Sarah,  they  moved 
to  Hodgen's  MUl  on  Nolin  Creek  in  Hardin 
County.  Here,  on.  February  12,  1809,  in  the 
little  log  cabin  which  was  their  home,  their 
second  chUd,  a  son,  was  bom.  He  was  named 
Abraham  after  his  grandfather  who  had 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  This 
boy,  destined  to  lead  his  country  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  existence, 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  amid  scenes  d  the 
most  abject  poverty.  His  opportiinitles  for 
advancement  and  education  were  far  from 
encouraging.  Schools  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  when  held,  were  only  for  a  few 
weeks  each  year.  His  mother  taught  him 
to  read  and  write  and  in  1816,  v^en  the 
famUy  moved  to  Indiana,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  months  to  attend  a  log 
cabin  school.  Two  years  later  he  experi- 
enced his  first  great  sorrow  when  his  good 
mother,  wearied  and  broken  in  health  from 
the  poverty,  privations,  and  sacrifices  she 
had  endured.  caUed  him  to  her  bedside  and 
after  gently  whispering  "Be  a  good  man. 
Abe,"  went  to  her  Maker.  In  a  clearing 
about  a  half  mile  away  sympathizing  friends 
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tad  neighbors  laid  her  away  with  a  few 
alnoere  prayers  about  her  grave.  No  clergy- 
man was  available  in  that  locality.  Toxing 
Abraham,  however,  was  unwilling  that  hla 
mother  shoiild  be  denied  the  privilege  of  a 
religious  burial.  Although  but  9  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  traveling  prefu:her 
whom  his  family  had  known  in  Kentticky 
begging  him  to  come  and  hold  devout  serv- 
ices over  his  mother's  grave.  The  minister 
heeded  the  plea  of  the  broken-hearted  boy 
but  It  was  not  until  the  following  spring 
and  after  a  long  and  ardix>us  Joiumey  of 
more  than  a  hundred  mUes  on  horseback, 
that  he  was  able  to  comply  with  hla  request. 
Again  the  family,  neighbors,  and  friends 
aasembled  at  the  grave.  Hymns  were  sung, 
extracts  from  the  Bible  were  read,  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  man  of  Qod. 
Uncoln  had  dearly  loved  his  mother,  and 
many  years  later  In  speaking  of  her  said, 
"All  I  am  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother."  Today  the  place  where 
•be  reaU  is  encloeed  by  an  iron  fence.  At 
tbe  heed  of  the  grave  la  a  simple  white 
■tone  bearing  theee  words: 

"Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  died  October  5,  A.  D.  1818,  aged, 
•5  years,  erected  by  a  friend  of  her  martyred 
•on." 

X  shall  not  attempt  to  detaU  the  numerous 
Intereetiag  tnctdenta  of  Unooln's  early  life  la 
Indiana  and  ZUlnois.  Tbe  etory  ot  thorn  try- 
iBff  yewv  has  been  read  and  reread  by  every 
•ehool  ehUd  in  our  land.  Hla  prlTatlons.  his 
vebuOs.  hi«  determination  to  sueeeed  and  the 
,  •Itlnate  attainment  of  his  ambition  to  be- 
•OBM  ft  lawyer  are  ehapters  of  hie  life  with 
Vhleh  we  are  all  familiar.    He  had  serred  as 

•  captain  in  the  Blaek  Hawk  War  and  upon 
hie  return  wm  ultimately  elected  to  four  cue- 
«ea^iye  terne  la  the  general  aMembly  of  the 
State  which  gave  him  tbe  lefieUtive  experl- 
•nee  eo  helpful  to  him  in  the  years  to  oome. 
After  his  admiealon  to  the  bar,  be  opened  a 
Urn  oaee  in  Sprinffleld.  His  fame  as  an 
•dvocate  spread  rapidly  and  be  spent  sev- 
eral busy  yean  riding  the  circuit  and  build- 
ing for  himsMf  the  repuUtion  that  was  to 
be  such  a  future  asset.  No  ease  was  too 
trlTial  and  no  client  too  poor  for  this  young 
lawyer.  He  was  popular  with  the  Judges,  at- 
torneys, Jiirors.  and  spectators.  His  keen 
logic  and  ability  to  teU  apt  stories,  coupled 
with  his  natural  wit  and  humor  made  him 
an  extremely  dangeroiis  adversary  In  the  trial 
of  contested  cases.  But  because  most  of  his 
clients  had  little  or  no  money,  with  which  to 
pay  him.  his  law  pracUce  yielded  him  experi- 
ence rather  than  affluence. 

In  1839  he  met  Miss  Uary  Todd  of  this 
dty  who  had  come  to  ^rlngAeld  to  visit 
her  sister.  She  was  a  brUUant.  witty,  and 
accon4>llshed  girl.  Lincoln  was  attracted  to 
her.  He  eagerly  sought  her  company.  In 
his  conquest  for  her  f avcv,  he  was  not  with- 
out competition.    He  had  as  one  of  his  rivals, 

•  distinguished  young  lawyor  whose  name 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Miss  Todd,  bow- 
ers, preferred  Lincoln  and  in  1842  they 
were  married.  They  went  to  live  at  the 
Olobe  Tavern  In  Springfield,  where  they  se- 
cured suitable  rooms  for  $4  per  week.  Two 
years  later  he  purchased  a  house.  It  was 
not  large  but  it  was  adeqxiate  and  comfort- 
able and  served  their  needs  until  1861  when 
thej  left  it  to  make  their  residence  in  the 
White  Hoxise  at  Washington. 

Like  his  father  and  other  relatives,  Lin- 
coln was  first  a  Democrat.  Then  he  became 
interested  In  the  career  of  Henry  Clay.  He 
secured  a  IxxA:  containing  his  principal 
speeches,  read  It  avidly  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion, according  to  his  uncle,  Dennis  Hanks, 
"he  was  a  Whig,  heart  and  sovU."  In  1847 
he  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  a  S-year  term 
in  Congress.  His  service  was  not  spectacu- 
lar. Although  opposed  to  the  War  with 
Mexico,  which  he  deemd  xinjustlfled,  he  gave 
his  support  to.  all  appropriations  to  bring 
It  to  a  successful  conclvislon.  He  was  not  a 
candidate  for  renomlnatlon  or  election.  In 
1855  he  was  a  Whig  candidate  for  United 


States  Senator  but  withdrew  after  the  leg- 
islature convened  and  made  possible  the 
election  of  Judge  Lyman  Trumbiill.  Three 
years  later  the  newly  formed  Republican 
Party  chose  him  as  their  candidate  for  the 
other  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  then 
held  by  his  old  rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
The  debates  between  these  two  remark- 
able men  attracted  nationwide  attention. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  1111- 
noia  they  traveled,  eloquently  discussing  the 
issues  of  slavery,  popular  sovereignty,  and 
States'  rights,  and  making  history  as  they 
went.  The  election  that  year  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Republicans,  their  entire  slate 
ticket  being  successful.  The  legislature, 
however,  who  elected  the  United  States  Sen- 
ator, was  unequally  apportioned  and  this, 
together  with  the  help  of  holdover  Demo- 
cratic State  senators,  who  were  elected  on 
the  Buchanan  ticket  2  years  before,  was 
sufllcient  on  Joint  ballot  to  defeat  Lincoln 
and  give  Senator  Dcuglas  a  majority. 

Two  years  later  the  Republican  Party  met 
in  national  convention  in  the  Wigwam  at 
Chicago  to  nominate  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  passed  over 
Seward,  Chase,  Can«ron,  and  Bates,  recog- 
nised leaders  of  the  party,  and  chose  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  lead  the  ticket.  Pive  weeks 
later,  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  Baltimore  nominated  Douglas.  Without 
doubt  tbe  considerations  which  led  both 
eonventlons  to  piek  the  candidate  of  their 
ehoioe  had  their  foundation  in  the  reoord 
made  by  these  men  during  the  bistorlo  sena- 
torial contest  in  Illlnoie  a  years  before. 

The  campaign  of  1880  was  intensely  ndt- 
ing.  Never  before  had  a  political  party  ex- 
hibited more  enthtiaiaem  than  did  the  Be- 
puUieans  that  year.  Tbe  Demoerau  were 
hopeleasly  divided.  Tbe  South,  being  unwill- 
ing  to  support  Douglas,  had  nominated  John 
C.  Breekeoridge  in  a  convention  of  their  own. 
The  resiilt  was  inevitable.  The  Republican 
Party  gained  ita  first  national  victory,  and 
on  March  4  of  the  following  year  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  the  oath  that  made  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  assumed 
office  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Already  seven  States  had  seceded 
from  tlie  Union  and  formed  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Still  the  President  coun- 
seled conciliation.  In  his  Inaugural  address 
he  said,  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies."  But  the  time 
for  conciliation  was  past.  The  South  would 
not  listen;  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  War  was 
upon  us.  President  Lincoln  then  took  the 
only  course  that  seemed  open.  He  prose- 
cuted that  war  with  firmness  and  determi- 
nation. His  resolution  to  preserve  the  Union 
was  steadfast  and  unshaken. 

Throughout  the  four  horrible  years  that 
followed,  he  never  permitted  partisanship  to 
bias  his  Judgment,  prejudice  to  obscvu-e  his 
reason  or  oppression  to  impair  hla  mercy. 
Revenge  or  vlndlctiveness  were  nonexistent 
in  his  make-up.  By  afflxlng  his  signature  to 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  he  at  last 
satisfied  an  ambition  expressed  by  him  31 
years  before  at  the  slave  market  in  New 
Orleans  when  he  had  exclaimed  "By  God,  if  I 
ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that  institution',  I'll 
hit  It  hard."  He  did  hit  It  hard  and  the  war 
to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States  became 
thereafter  a  war  f6r  human  liberty. 

In  1864,  whUe  the  Civil  War  was  stiD  in 
progress  President  Lincoln  was  reelected  for 
a  second  term.  His  Democratic  opponent 
was  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.  formerly 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
During  the  election  campaign  a  young  offloer. 
Capt.  Edward  W.  Andrews,  who  was  a 
Democrat  and  favored  the  election  of  General 
McClellan  had  attended  a  political  meeting 
of  his  party  in  Baltimore.  Being  called  upon 
for  a  speech  he  addressed  the  assemblage 
brtefiy,  expressing  his  high  regard  for  Mc- 
Clellan as  a  soldier  and  his  determination  to 
vote  for  him  at  the  election.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  occxnrence  was  reported  to  the 
Secretary   of   War,    who   indignantly   com- 


mented on  the  captain's  conduct  and  without 
formally  assigning  a  reason,  ordered  him  to 
be  mustered  out  of  the  service.  Captain 
Andrews  whose  fidelity  to  the  Union  was  un- 
questioned went  to  Washington  and  con- 
tacted a  Member  of  Congress  with  whom  he 
was  personally  acquainted.  The  Congress- 
man laid  the  facts  before  President  Lincoln. 
"Well,"  said  he.  "Andrews  has  as  good  a  right 
to  hold  on  to  his  Democracy,  if  he  chooses,  as 
Stanton  had  to  throw  his  overboard.  If  I 
ahould  muster  out  all  my  generals  who  avow 
themselves  Democrats,  there  would  be  a  sad 
thinning  out  of  commanding  offloers  in  the 
Army.  No,  when  the  military  duties  of  a 
soldier  are  fully  and  faithfully  performed,  he 
can  manage  his  politics  in  his  own  way. 
We've  no  more  to  do  with  them  tlian  with 
his  religion.  Tell  this  officer  he  can  return 
to  his  poet.  The  commission  he  holds  will 
remain  as  good  as  new.  Supporting  General 
McClellan  for  the  presidency  is  no  violation 
of  Army  regulations,  and  as  a  question  of 
taste — of  choosing  between  him  and  me— 
well,  I'm  tbe  longest,  but  he's  better  looking.* 
Captain  Andrews  returned  to  his  post. 

Many  are  tbe  anecdotes  of  Instances  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  wherein  soldiers  convicted 
by  cotins-martial  and  sentenced  to  death 
were  saved  by  a  sympathetic  Preeident  who 
abhorred  the  needless  taking  of  human  life. 
Perhaps  bis  own  tragic  death  when  at  the 
■enlth  C3t  his  career  has  brought  to  light 
many  of  these  incidents  that  would  otherwise 
have  remained  shrouded  in  obeeurity. 

A  few  years  ago  it  wae  my  prlvHege  one 
day  to  visit  at  the  home  o<  the  teto  Ug. 
Justice  McBeynolde  of  the  United  ttetee 
Supreme  Court.  Our  conversation  centerMi 
largely  around  Abraham  Unooln.  He  related 
to  me  an  anecdote  that  was  intensely  inter- 
eeting.  Borne  years  ago  when  be  was  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  SUtee  he  attended 
a  dinner  arranged  by  a  commercial  dub  In 
New  York  City  at  which  the  (irincipal  ad- 
dress was  given  by  the  late  Horace  H.  Ltirton. 
then  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  During  tbe  course  ot  hie 
speech  that  night  J\istlce  Lurton  told  a  story 
alMut  President  Lincoln.  I  will  endeavor  to 
relate  it  to  you  as  Justice  McReynolds  told 
it  to  me.  Jiutioe  Lurton  said.  "One  day.  near 
the  dose  of  the  war.  a  lady  called  at  the 
White  House  and  obtained  permission  to  see 
Mr.  Lincoln.  She  was  admitted  to  liis  oOloe. 
Upon  entering,  he  courteously  arose,  offered 
her  a  chair,  and  inquired  aa  to  her  miasion. 
'Mr.  President,'  she  said.  'I  have  a  son  who 
is  only  21  years  old.  He  has  fought  in  the 
Confederate  Army  for  3  years.  Several 
months  ago  he  was  captured  and  is  now 
confined  in  a  Union  prison  camp  at  Johnson's 
Island  in  Lake  Brie.  He  is  deathly  sick.  X 
want  to  take  him  home.  I  was  told  that  you 
were  the  only  one  who  could  do  anything 
for  me.'  The  President  shook  his  head.  'X 
am  sorry,  madam'  he  said,  "but  you  will  have 
to  wait  until  arrangements  can  be  nude  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  I  realize  your 
anxiety  for  your  son  but  nothing  can  be  done 
until  that  time.'  The  lady  arose.  Tears  were 
streaming  down  her  face.  The  President 
watched  her  Intently.  She  moved  slowly 
toward  the  door.  As  she  was  about  to  leave 
she  turned.  Tm  sorry  too,'  she  said.  1  wae 
told  that  you  were  a  kind-hearted  man;  that 
you  never  refused  a  mother's  plea  for  her 
son.  I  see  that  I'm  mistaken.  You've  re- 
fused me  and  It  means  my  boy's  life.'  She 
was  about  to  leave.  'Walt  a  minute.*  said 
the  President.  'Come  back  here.'  She  re- 
tiu-ned  and  again  he  motioned  for  her  to  bo 
seated.  'What  is  your  son's  name  and  regi- 
ment?' he  inquired.  She  Informed  him  and 
he  wrote  It  down  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Tm 
going  to  make  an  exception  In  your  case,'  he 
said.  'Ill  have  the  War  Department  look 
into  this  matter  and  if  it's  as  you  say.  Ill 
order  him  released.'  -But.  Mr.  President.'  she 
exclaimed,  'don't  you  understand?  He's 
sick,  deathly  sick,  if  we  wait— if  we  wait 
untU  the  War  Department  acts,  rm  afraid — 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  too  late.'    The  Presi- 
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dent  looked  meditatively  at  tbe  slip  et  paper 
in  his  hand.  Then  be  seiacid  a  pea  and 
wrote  steadily  for  a  few  momeota.  When  he 
finished  he  read  carefully  what  he  had  writ- 
ten and  affixed  his  signature  at  the  bottom. 
'Here,'  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  the  peper. 
Take  this  to  tlie  commandant  ot  tbe  prison 
camp.  It  is  an  order  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  your  son.  I  am  appclntlng  you  aa 
my  messenger  to  see  that  it  Li  carried  out.' 
She  thanked  him  and  hurried  away.  Need- 
leas  to  say,  the  order  of  the  Preeident  was 
inunedlately  complied  with  and  she  returned 
to  Tennessee,  ta^ng  her  ailing  boy  with  her. 
She  cared  for  him.  She  nureed  him.  She 
nK>thered  him.  It  was  a  long,  hard  battle, 
but  finally  he  became  strong  and  wen." 
"Gentlemen,"  said  Jnetiee  Lurtoo,  "I  am  that 
boy.  My  very  existence  on  this  earth  today 
and  any  sueoese  I  may  have  attained  in  this 
life  I  owe  to  the  sympathetic  consideration 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  to  tny  mother." 

Lincoln  was  well  known  as  a  great  story- 
teller. He  was  ever  ready  to  ILiten  to  a  good 
story  and  if  he  liked  it.  to  peas  it  on  to 
others.  I  am  reminded  of  one  that  the  PrcBl- 
dent  enjoyed  and  passed  on  and  which  had 
a  seqtiel  which  made  It  even  better.  Xt 
concerned  two  well-known  pclitieal  flgxiree 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Bimon 
Cameron  was  Uncolnli  first  flecretary  of  War 
and  Tbaddeus  Stevens  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Houa^  of  Bepreesntatlvea.  Although 
both  of  thee*  men  were  Bopublloaaa.  they 
were  political  and  perwnnal  tnemiee,  and 
cordially  deeplaed  each  other  and.  of  course, 
•veryooe  on  Oepltol  HUI.  tbe  various  depart- 
mente  and  the  White  Bouee  were  well  aware 
of  It.  One  day  Congreeman  Stcvena  wae  con- 
fsrring  with  tbe  Preeident  ekovt  ounent 
problems  and.  as  uetuU.  soon  switched  to  his 
favorite  topic— Okmeron.  After 
mlnutee  of  vituperation  be  flatly 
Cameron  of  itiiftonesty.  "But. 
man."  interposed  the  Preeident,  "aureiy  you 
dont  think  that  Secretary  Oaaaeroo  would 
•teal,  do  you?"  "Well."  replied  Stevens, 
"only  to  a  certain  extent.  I  don't  think  be 
would  steal  a  red-hot  stovs."  Uneeln 
thought  it  a  pretty  good  Joke  and  related  it 
to  several  of  hie  Cabinet  members.  In  due 
tloM  it  reached  the  ears  of  Secretary  Cam- 
eron, who.  as  might  be  supposed,  waa  furi- 
ous. He  lounedlattiy  penned  a  message  to 
Stevens  informing  bim  that  he  bad  beard 
of  his  remark  and  demanded  an  apoiogy. 
Hs  got  Ik  Two  daya  later  he  received  a 
brief  note  ttam  Stevens  which  read  sub- 
stantially as  fellows:  "Sir,  I  received  your 
note  demanding  an  apology  for  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  Prestdent  that  I  dldnt 
think  you  would  steal  a  red-hot  stove.  I  now 
take  that  ba<^    Thaddeue  Btavena." 

It  la  common  practice  lor  wiiteia  and 
speakers  to  reach  into  the  past,  pick  out 
certain  leaders  of  long  ago  ana  then  apecu- 
late  as  to  what  such  persons  would  do  if  now 
living,  facing  today's  problems  under  today'a 
condltiona.  A  few  years  ago,  during  the  late 
Mew  Deal  administration,  a  forooer  Oovemor 
of  one  of  the  Western  States,  contributed  his 
speculation  with  respect  to  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator. He  said:  "Had  Abraham  Lincoln 
been  living  today,  the  UaUry  Club  would 
supply  him  with  a  set  of  books;  the  Uons 
Club  with  a  good  reading  lamp;  the  Coamo- 
polltan  Club  with  writing  equipment;  the 
Klwanls  Club  with  a  wooden  fioor  for  his 
cabin.  He  would  have  the  protection  of  the 
child-labor  law  and  Government  old-age  in- 
stirance.  A  kindly  philanthropist  would 
send  him  to  college  with  a  scholarship,  in- 
cidentally, a  case  worker  would  see  that  his 
father  received  a  monthly  check  from  the 
county.  He  would  receive  a  stibsldy  for  rafl- 
spUtting;  another  one  for  raising  soom  crop 
he  waa  going  to  raise  anyway;  and  Btin  an- 
other subsidy  for  not  raising  a  crop  he  had 
no  intention  of  raleing.  Beeult :  Tiiere  would 
have  been  no  Abraham  Lineoln." 

Personally.  X  am  not  a  prognostlcator  or 
prophet,  and  have  little  faith  In  so-called 
comparisons  of  men  who  lived  decades  apart 


from  each  other.  However,  since  my  father, 
a  CIvH  War  veteran,  caet  his  first  vote  for 
our  first  Repobllean  President  and  I.  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I,  east  my  November  vote 
for  our  present  Republican  President,  I  hope 
you  will  Indulge  me  the  privilege  of  calling 
your  attention  to  a  few  facts  about  the  cam- 
paign of  1800  and  citing  a  few  significant 
facts  concerning  tbe  issues  that  faced  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  those  that  face,  or  will  be 
faced  by,  President  Elsenhower. 

Incidentally,  the  conventions  of  1800  and 
1952  were  both  held  in  Chicago.  In  1800  the 
principal  contenders  were  Senator  wmiam 
H.  Seward,  of  New  Tork.  and  Abraham  lin- 
eoln, of  niinoia.  In  1952  they  were  Senator 
RoasBr  A.  Taft.  of  Obio.  and  Oen.  I>wlght 
D.  Bleentaower.  of  New  Tork.  Unecrtn  and 
Seward  remained  in  their  respective  homes 
during  the  convention  dellbcratlona.  Elsen- 
hower and  Tavt  were  preeent  in  adjoining 
hotels  in  the  convention  city  but  did  not  at- 
tend the  conclave.  Lincoln  was  nominated 
on  the  third  ballot;  Elsenhower  on  tbe  first. 
In  each  caee  tbe  BepnbUean  Party  was 
threatened  with  a  serkms  breaai  due  largdy 
to  disappointment  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  loyal 
•upportem  of  tbe  kMlng  candidatee  In  IMO 
lincoln  asked  Seward  for  bis  support,  re- 
ceived it.  and  the  Senator  spoke  vigorouaiy 
in  hie  behalf  wherever  he  felt  he  could  do 
tbe  most  good.  In  1889,  wttbln  80  mtntttes 
after  tbe  convention  bad  made  it*  ••ieetlon. 
General  Btaenbower  pereonatty  eaUsd  on  Sen- 
ator Tait,  received  from  him  ■■uranss  of 
his  •oppovt  and  thereafter  tbe  Senator  loy- 
aUy  etumped  the  eo-eaUed  Taft  States  urging 
unqualifiedly  the  election  of  his  suoosasful 
contender.  Tbe  Democratic  opponent  of 
Lincoln  wae  Senator  Dougtae.  of  HBnol*:  tbe 

Oovemer  Stevenson  of  that  same  State. 
Both  lanoola  and  Biaenbower  esfrled  Illinoto 
in  their  reepeettve  eieetiosM.  Tbe  adminia- 
tratlon  that  preceded  Xincoln  waa  weak  and 
vacillating  and  kept  upon  its  rolls  number- 
lees  public  ofilcials  known  as  copperheads, 
whose  syn^mtbles  and  aetioae  were  directed 
against  tbe  Oovemment  that  paid  them 
tbetar  ealarlea.  Ltaooln  dlswimsd  them  from 
the  FMtaral  servlea.  The  administraUaa  that 
preceded  Eisenbowsr  was  inoompetent,  cor- 
rupt, and  ii«*«>^h»^  and  was  Infiltrated  with 
reds,  and  pinks,  axul  conuniea.  Within  the 
20  days  that  President  Btoenbower  has  taken 
tbe  bebn,  theee  vermin  have  been  making 
tbeSr  eaodus  and  are  inesumabty  looking  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Tbe  administration 
that  preceded  Uacoin'a  bad  sat  supinely  by 
and  permitted  artillery,  guna.  and  suppllea 
to  be  transferred  from  northern  arsmals  to 
tboee  located  in  the  Statea  that  were  threat- 
ening secession.  When  secession  came,  the 
administration  called  it  a  disturbance  and 
tobk.  no  effective  action  to  quell  it.  Linotrfn 
fbwt  tried  ooncUlatlon.  but  when  that  failed, 
he  Issued  a  call  for  volunteera  to  put  down 
what  hs  termed  "the  rebellion." 

The  administration  that  preceded  Eisen- 
hower a  years  ago  sent  American  troc^js  to 
Korea  to  fight  North  Boreana  in  vrtutt  It 
termed  a  "police  actlcm." 

President  Elsenhower  in  his  first  messacw 
to  Congress  brushed  aside  the  nlcettea  of 
expression  and  bluntly  referred  to  the  pend- 
ing situation  as  "the  Korean  War."  Tbe 
Truman  administration  so  tied  tbe  banda 
ot  American  military  leadns  t^at  tbey  were 
not  permitted  to  strike  at  Bed  China,  wbo 
waa  and  U  fumlahing  arms,  aiwmnnltinn. 
supplies,  and  troopa  to  aid  North  Korean 
forces  to  slaughter  American  boys.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  cut  tbe  boods  that  tied 
Chmsee  Nationalists  in  Formosa  and  pre- 
vented them  from  attacking  or  hsrassl¥>g 
those  who  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies.  Tbe  Tr\iman  administration  seem- 
ingly preferred  to  keep  the  Korean  wat  a 
stalemate  with  no  decision.  President  Bieen- 
bower  seems  determined  to  wbi  it  and  con- 
dude  it. 

Last  week  I,  together  with  18  other  chair- 
men of  House  conunitteea,  was  the  guest 


of  the  President  at  a  White  House  luncheon. 
On  the  wall  in  the  State  Dining  Boom  oppo- 
site the  President's  seat  at  the  table  la  a 
beautiful  painting  of  Abraham  Lineoln  de- 
pleting the  Great  Emancipator  in  a  re- 
flective mood.  Two  or  three  times  during 
the  luncheon  I  noticed  tbe  Presidenfs  eyee 
lift  upward  and  toward  the  picture.  I 
thought,  as  he  gaoed  upon  it,  he  must  be 
thinking  of  tbe  problems  that  beset  Lincoln, 
and  how  by  the  exercise  of  patience,  deter- 
mination, and  good  Judgment  be  bad  finally 
solved  them.  Perhapa  he  was  comparing 
those  problems  with  his  own.  Our  President 
la  a  man  of  genuine  sincerity.  He  is  able, 
honeat,  and  determined  to  do  that  wbldi  ia 
righU  With  tbe  help  of  God  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  he  will  clean  up  tbe  Washington 
mess,  put  our  house  in  order,  and  regain  for 
this  Nation  tbe  respect  of  tbe  civUized  world. 
Some  time  ago  a  friend  invited  me  to 
attend  a  ceremony  back  home  in  which  some 
850  Lincoln  items  were  to  be  esblbited. 
Knowing  X  waa  a  great  admirer  of  Illinois' 
moat  fanaous  son.  and  that  becauee  Congresa 
was  then  in  ssssloty  I  would  be  unable  to 
participate,  he  requeeted  that,  by  tbe  uee  of 
not  more  than  M  worda.  X  send  blm  my 
tboufhta  on  tbe  ebaraeter  and  life  of  Abra- 
ham filnooln.  It  wa«  a  difficult  undvtakinB 
and.  needlees  to  eay,  X  burned  a  gtmi  deal 
of  midnight  electricity  and  filled  a 
basket  with  beaps  of  rejeeted 
Finally,  X  reeorted  to  poetry,  and  lo,  ttao 
Myaa  oame  to  my  aaalctaaea.  llilton'k 
Paradiae  Loet,  LongfeUoWs  Hiawatha,  and 
Shakeapeare'e  Macbeth  have  taken  their 
proper  placee  in  tbe  world's  great  metrical 
coinpoBltlonc  But  my  great  fentiM  ••  a 
poet  had  In  my  eBtlmatlon  been  attained 
when  X  penned  these  M  werda  which  wtaleB 
X  concltide  my  remaite: 

"The  child  from  tbe  cradle  of 
The  youtft  wttb  a  will  to 

irocar,  the  lawyer,  tbe 
The  statesman  chosen  to 


'HThe  victor  who  <iAiyT\^  not  to  cotiquar, 

Tbe  ideal  in  biatory's  pagaa, 
Tbe  martyr  to  union  and  freedom. 
Tbe  man  wbo  belocgs  to  tbe  agea.** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

oe  viBCXHia 
IB  THE  HOUSE  Of  BIFHESEHTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  POFF.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  autbon 
of  our  Constitution  never  intended  to 
grant  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  ap« 
propriste  nor  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment the  power  to  spoxl  our  Nation  into 
bankruptcy.  Neverthdess,  they  failed  to 
restrict  the  appropriation  power  in  posi- 
tive language,  and  certain  deficit  finan- 
ciers and  welfare-staters  have  been 
capitaliking  on  this  grammatical  omis- 
sion. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  followinsr 
resolution  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  sapipty  this  cmmis- 
sion: 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  appropriations  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one-fifth  of  the  total  national  ineoma. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress   assembled    (two-thirds  of 
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each  House  eoticturing  therein').  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ckinjitltution  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"SxcnoN  1.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
4,  the  Congress  shall  not  appropriate  funds 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  an  amount  which  ex- 
ceeds one-fifth  of  the  total  national  Income 
for  the  next  preceding  calendar  year  (as  de- 
termined and  proclaimed  under  sec.  2). 

"Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year,  the  President  shall 
determine  and  proclaim  the  total  national 
income  for  that  year. 

"Sxc.  8.  The  President  shall  annually  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  budget  which  shall  be 
prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  first  section  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  4.  In  time  of  war  declared  by  the 
Congress  or  in  time  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President  the  appli- 
cation of  this  article  may  be  siispended  by  a 
concttrrent  resolution  which  has  passed  each 
House  by  the  afflrmatlve  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  authorlced  membership  of  that 
House  and  which  oontalns  »  section  sub- 
•tantlally  m  foUowt: 

"  'Sac.  — .  It  being  now  •  time  of  war  d«- 
etared  by  the  Congress  (or  •  time  of  grave 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  ease  may  be).  It  U  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of  article 
»  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
ba  •uapended  until  .' 

'^o  concurrent  resolution  shall  stispend 
til*  application  of  tbl*  article  beyond  the  end 
of  lb*  fl*eal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
wblcb  such  resolution  Is  adopted. 

"Sao.  ft.  This  artlcl*  shall  apply  only  with 
r**p*ct  to  fiscal  years  which  begin  more  than 
6  month*  aftar  the  date  on  wblcb  this  article 
1*  ratified. 

"8sc.  6.  This  artlels  shaU  be  inoperative 
tmless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  within  7 
iwn'ttom  the  date  of  its  submission." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  effect  of  thla 
amendment  would  be  to  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  appropriating  funds  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  an  amount  which  exceeds 
one-fifth  of  the^tal  national  income  for 
the  next  preceding  calendar  year.  For 
example,  the  83d  Congress  would  be  un- 
able to  appropriate  for  fiscal  1954  funds 
In  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional income  of  calendar  year  1952. 

The  figure  of  20  percent  was  selected 
advisedly.  The  following  is  a  list  of  na- 
tional income  since  calendar  1931  and 
actual  expenditures  since  fiscal  1933  and 
their  percentage  relationship: 


National  income 


Calen- 
dar 
year 


1931... 
1«S2... 
1833... 
1BS4... 
1936... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1*39... 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944... 
1946... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 


Amount 


$68,873,000,000 

41,600,000,000 

39^584,000^000 

48, 613, 000, 000 

66^789,000,000 

64,  710, 000, 00(» 

73,627,00^000 

67. 375, 000, 000 

73;  532, 000, 000 

81. 347,  OOa  000 

103,834.000,000 

137,119,0001000 

160,686^000,000 

183. 838k  000.  U» 

182,601,000.000 

180,286,000,000 

198,688,00a  000 

ta,ia»,via,wa 


Federal  ezpenditores 


Fiscal 
year 


1033 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1045 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

laeo 


Amount 


H622.865,028 

6^603,890,854 

6,52Q,96^945 

8.  493,  485. 919 

7,  756,  021,  409 

^  938.  240, 348 

8,066,554,963 

9, 182,  682,  204 

13. 386,  553,  742 

34, 186,  528, 816 

79,  621,  032,  152 

95, 31^  065.  241 

98,702,525,172 

60,  703, 060,  573 

39,  288,  818,  630 

33,  791, 30a  649 

40, 057, 107.  858 

4^166^835^915 


Federal 
expendi- 
tures as^a 
percent- 
acre  of 
national 
income 


7.9 
l&l 
16l5 
17.5 
13.7 

ia7 

12  2 
13.6 
18.5 
4Z0 
76.7 
60.5 
68.2 
33.0 
21.5 

ia7 

30.2 
18.0 


National  income 

Federal  expenditures 

Federal 
expendi- 

Calen- 
dar 
year 

Amount 

Fiscal 
year 

Amount 

tures  as  a 
percent- 
ace  or 
natimial 
income 

1949... 
196  ... 
1981... 
1962... 

<21^26«,000,000 
239,170.000,000 
277,  .^54,  000,  000 

■201,200.000,000 

1961 
1952 
1Q53 
1954 

$44,632,831,906 

66,145,346,968 

■74,  503. 00b,  000 

•78,587.000,000 

3a6 
27.7 
3(19 
37.0 

'  Estimated. 

Sources:  The  Budget  of  the  U.  8.  Government,  1984. 
Washington:  U.  8.  Government  Printing  Office,  1953, 
p.  A5.  Council  til  Economic  Advisers,  Economic 
Indicators.  Februarv  1953,  Washington:  U.  S.  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Ofllw,  1953,  p.  21.  V .  &.  Department  ot 
Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1952, 
Washington,  D.  C,  pp.  12-13.  V.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   Annual  Report  of  the  Secietary  of  the  Treasury, 

1952,  Washington:  U.  8.  Oovemment  Printlnc  Ufflce 

1953,  pp.  512-513. 

It  Will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing 
that  from  fiscal  1939  until  fiscal  1941, 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  Oovem- 
ment did  not  exceed  18.5  percent  of  the 
total  national  Income  of  the  next  preced- 
ing calendar  year. 

During  the  war  years  and  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  expenditures  have 
exceeded  20  percent  of  the  naUonal  in- 
come of  the  preceding  calendar  year 
every  fiscal  year  save  one. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  elasticity,  I 
have  provided  a  double-barreled  escape 
clause  to  enable  the  Congress,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  authorized  member- 
ship, to  suspend  the  application  of  this 
limitation:  First,  In  time  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress;  or.  second,  in  time  of 
grave  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  this 
power  of  suspension  Ir  itself  circum- 
scribed in  such  a  way  as  to  require  a  new 
act  of  Congress  every  fiscal  year  during 
the  time  suspension  may  otherwise  be 
warranted.  This  feature  insures  peri- 
odic reexamination  of  the  Justification 
for  suspension  of  the  article. 

One  of  the  practical  effects  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  require  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  budget  as  a  single 
package.  The  President  would  be  able  to 
determine  and  proclaim  the  total  na- 
tional income  sometime  in  January  and 
submit  his  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  in  light  thereof.  Except  in  time  of 
declared  war,  he  could  not,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  rather  drastic  step  of  pro- 
claiming a  grave  national  emergency, 
request  in  his  budget  more  than  a  fixed 
amount  of  new  appropriations.  In  con- 
sidering appropriations,  the  Congress 
would  know  tiiat  they  had  only  a  sum 
certain  to  allocate  among  the  several 
agencies,  and  the  job  would  have  to  be 
done  all  at  one  time.  With  the  power  to 
appropriate  limited,  the  power  to  spend 
would  be  limited.  With  the  power  to 
spend  limited,  the  need  to  tax  would  be 
limited,  all  of  which  would  necessarily 
produce  a  balanced  budget. 

The  best  yardstick  as  to  how  much  a 
people  can  afford  to  spend  to  govern 
themselves  is  how  much  they  are  earn- 
ing. As  national  income  increases,  we 
cai>  afford  to  spend  more.  If  national 
income  should  decrease  to  a  dangerous 
point,  still  we  will  be  able  in  the  emer- 
gency, by  means  of  the  escape  clause,  to 


spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  prime  the 
economic  pump. 

In  the  last  several  years  of  our  history, 
individual  initiative  has  been  stifled  by 
onerous  taxes  and  industrial  expansion 
has  been  stultified  by  inflation  fostered 
by  deliberate  exorbitant  governmental 
spending.  The  very  existence  of  a  con- 
stitutional limitation  on  governmental 
power  to  flood  the  market  with  cheap 
and  ever  cheaper  dollars  would  restore 
confidence  in  government,  stabilize  our 
economy,  revitalize  long-dormant  in- 
vestment capital  and  expand  industrial 
growth  and  national  productivity,  all  of 
which  would  relieve  the  cause  of  unem- 
plojrment,  increase  the  national  income 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 


Tk«  Farai  Profram  of  IIm  Secretary  of 
Africiiltare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  DAMO 

Df  THE  SIN  ATE  OF  THB  UlflTKD  STATM 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Benson.  Farmers  Agree,"  which 
was  published  in  the  March  2,  1068, 
issue  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspapers  in  my  State.  The  editorial 
presents  a  sensible  direct  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to 
the  farm  program  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and  is  an 
expression  of  their  confidence  in  the 
Secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiio, 
as  follows: 

Bnrsoif .  Fakmxss  Aobks 

The  West's  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Secretary 
of  AgTiculttire,  Is  a  fighting  man.  He  is  also 
a  shrewd  man  who  seems  able  to  handle 
the  hot-spot  situation  he  has  found  himself 
In  over  the  farm  program. 

Benson  and  the  Republican  admlnlstrSf 
tion  have  been  targets  for  some  pretty  heavy 
blasts  on  fallihg  farm  prices  and  the  future 
parity  price  structure  program. 

Saturday  Benson  announced  he  is  plan- 
ning a  fighting  campaign  across  the  Nation 
to  take  his  views  directly  to  the  farmers. 
This  is  a  wise  move  for  while  it  hasnt  been 
the  farmer  who  has  criticized  the  loudest, 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  naturally  are 
anxious  to  know  Just  what  is  in  store. 

Most  of  the  blasts  at  Benson  have  come 
from  political  enemies  more  concerned  with 
making  political  hay  than  any  other  kind. 
Effort  has  been  made  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  Agriculture  Department  to  discredit 
Benson  and  the  admlnlBtratlon  with  the 
farm  issue  a  handy  weapon. 

The  Secretary,  according  to  observers,  has 
a  miich  greater  reservoir  of  support  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Midwest  than  he  doee  in 
Washington.  As  one  farmer  put  it.  "The 
farmers  haven't  risen  up  with  pitchforks  In 
hand  as  some  would  lead  you  to  believe." 
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Naturally  there  Is  tmrest  over  the  recent 
drop  in  farm  prices.  Farmer*  are  ■•  Inter- 
ested as  anyone  else  In  making  money.  But 
many  sober-minded  farmers  have  realtaed 
that  the  boom  prleae  of  World  War  XZ  and 
the  Korean  war  eouldnt  continue  soaring 
indefinitely.  They  knew  that,  eventually, 
there  would  have  to  be  •  readjustment  down- 
ward. Many  of  them  have  k>nc  preached 
for  a  change  in  the  farm  program.  Including 
less  dependence  upon  Oovemment  price  sup- 
ports. Major  farm  organizations  have  been 
in  the  vangtiard  of  such  movements. 

Farmers  do  want  a  fair  price-support  pro- 
gram. Many  favor  a  flexible  setup  ranging 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Benson  has 
publicly  said  he  is  a  strong  believer  tn  price 
supports.  However,  he  doesnt  favor  a  high 
rigid  support  level. 

It  doeent  appear  that  Benson  and  the 
farmers  have  much  to  fear  from  each  other. 
They  are  oa  the  same  side,  as  both  wUl  learn 
from  the  Beaetary^  tour. 

The  feUow  they  have  to  watch  is  the  one 
who  Is  playing  polities  with  the  farm  price 
sittiatlon. 


The  grfctd  Lirfc  PrtiMi 


U.1VM810N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

Dl  THS  BOU8B  OF  RBPREBSMTATIVn 

MondttV,  March  9.  2999 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka,  I  wiiAi  to  Include 
the  following: 

Tn  Ooi 


or  ScMOot.  LowcH  Pboossms. 
Boaton.  Mas$..  February  27,  19U. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lams, 

Conffresaman  from  Massachusetts, 
House  Office  BuHMng, 

Wmahington,  D.  C. 

Dma  Mh.  Lava:  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
we  know  you  will  be  interested  in  having 
us  give  you  data  on  the  progress  of  the  school 
lunch  program  in  your  own  district.  Ws 
did  this  last  year,  aivd  you  were  good  enough 
to  thank  us  for  keeping  you  informed  on 
the  latest  figures  In  the  operation  of  the 
program  In  your  district. 

Comparing  the  enclosed  data  sheet  with 
last  year's,  yoa  will  notice  an  increase  all 
along  the  line.  A  corresponding  increase  lus 
taken  place  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Some  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased school  enroUment;  much  of  it  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
number  of  children  are  buying  the  lunch,  in 
schools  where  it  is  available.  And  back  of 
this  fact,  we  can  be  sure,  lies  the  approval 
of  parenta.  The  school  lunch  program  Is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  accepted  as  a 
part  of  echool  life — a  part  of  the  learning 
process,  and  a  oontrlhutlon  to  bettac  health 
for  oiur  children. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  and  the 
friendliness  to  the  school-lunch  program, 
and  hope  we  may  count  on  your  continued 
help  in  safegoardlng  tbe  health  of  our 
younffitera.  by  way  of  more  nutritious  ftxid. 
Is  there  any  better  way  to  use  tbe  food  re- 
sources of  our  country^ 

If  there  la  any  poeslble  way  in  which  X  can 
be  of  assistance  or  give  your  further  informa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  ms. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  BiaucK,  ZMreetor. 


Ma$$achuutU  Conntynionel  District  No.  7 — Participaiion  &y  cities  and  towtiM  in 
the  national  school  htnt^  program  Jar  the  1961-62  school  year 
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OU-Afft  PeMiM  9mA  Mkeral  RighU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGEK 


or  no 


oaKOCs 
ATE  OF  THB  UMi'IU) 


Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unylmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  letter 
whieh  I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Cora  M. 
Hanssen.  of  Oebo.  Wyo.,  deading  wUh 
old-age  pensions  and  mineral  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Reoobp, 
as  follows: 

Oeao,  WTO.,  Janumry  4,  19S3. 
Hon.  WnxuM  Lawaaa. 

Wa^ington.  D.  C. 

Daaa  Sknstob  Langbi:  You  will  doubtless 
remember  I  wrote  you  several  weeks  ago 
asking  whether  I  am  entitled  to  the  mineral 
rights  on  the  homestead  I  lost  In  TeUow- 
stone  County.  Mont.,  in  1921  or  1922.  I  do 
not  know  J\ist  when  the  bank  forecloeed. 
Tou  wrote  asking  for  the  description  at  the 
land. 

As  I  told  you  I  am  pnstmastwr  hare  and  the 
Christmas  rush  Interfered  with  n^y  plana 
to  reply  Inunediately.  I  am  still  quite  busy 
but  win  send  you  the  numbers.  I  wiU  bo 
right  about  everything  except  the  range, 
which  could  be  either  30  or  31  east.  But  the 
clerk  in  BUUngs,  Mont.,  which  is  the  county 
seat  of  Yellowstone  County  will  soon  dis- 
cover that.  I  filed  under  the  name  of  Cora 
M.  Hanssen  on  section  12  (south  half) ,  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  30  or  31  east.  The  year 
was  1912.  I  went  through  all  the  drought, 
grasshoppers,  and  army  worm  years,  then 
lost  the  place.  I  pray  that  I  still  retain  the 
oil  rights  xxnder  the  law  you  introduced. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  another 
bit  of  information  and  then  make  a  plea  that 
you  Senators  pleaee,  please,  back  a  bill  that 
wtti  provide  a  sustaining  pension  to  the 
Indian  war  veterans.  Please  do  not  let  the 
Legion  with  its  powerful  lobby.  Interfere 
with  Justice  as  they  did  the  last  session  oX 
Congress.  My  husband  was  an  Indian  war 
veteran  whom  I  nursed  and  cared  for  for  43 
years  out  of  the  47  we  were  married.  He  was 
a  TB  having  the  filsease  of  both  the  lunga 
and  tbe  tissue  and  he  became  totally  dis- 
abled, having  I06t  both  hands  as  a  result  of 
the  affliction.  F^  his  total  disability  he 
w^  granted  a  $60  pension  or  compensation. 
Tha  law  granting  tha  pension  waa  passed 


In  loat  I  bsUeve  but  he  didat  apply  for  U 

so  long  as  he  was  able  to  work  even  a  little. 
But  about  1930  he  had  to  give  up  and  asked 
for  Oovemment  help.  In  fact  Z  did  tbe  ask- 
ing becattae  Z  was  supporting  the  home  and 
doing  it  OB  an  income  of  iHyproaUnately  feOO 
per  year. 

Z  wlU  be  70  years  old  the  0th  of  May  but 
had  hoped  to  oontlnue  to  work  for  aaany 
year*.  Z  have  got  to  work.  To«  can  vnasr* 
stand  that  no  matter  how  eeoDoadoal  Z  was 
Z  coitid  not  support  three  peofAe  oat  tlM  la* 
come  Z  mentioned  and  save  too.  Z  didn't 
have  enough  to  bury  my  husband  when  be 
died  in  1047.  He  hadn't  been  able  to  do  a 
tap  of  work  for  II  years  before  he  died.  I 
even  had  to  tfreoe  him.  And  plaee  the  food 
la  hie  mouth. 

MOW  I  am  totally  blind.  We  trmt  It's  tem- 
porary but  may  not  be.  I  devMoped  canoer 
back  of  the  ear  where  the  tempies  of  my 
glaases  had  reeted  for  so  many  years.  The 
surgeons  removed  It  and  treated  me  with 
X-ray  and  It  was  the  latter  treatment  that 
Is  blamed  for  causing  cataracts  that  have 
obliterated  sight  for  me.  Until  they  are 
ready  for  surgery  I  wUl  remain  slf^tlees  or 
almeat  so.  I  can  stin  see  to  get  around  the 
home  where  everything  is  familiar  but  have 
to  have  help  when  I  leave  my  home.  And 
I  am  havlikg  to  give  up  my  position. 

Under  clvil-servlce  retirement  I  will  receive 
about  $39  pension.  That  added  to  $48  which 
is  about  what  I  will  receive  as  the  widow  of  a 
veteran,  will  add  up  to  around  $87  per  month. 
Do  you  believe  a  blind  person  wlU  be  able  to 
live  on  that  When  thfere  win  be  no  other 
assistance? 

Last  year  I  wrote  Senator  Hmrr  concern- 
Ing  tbe  smaU  pension  the  old  and  really 
helpless  veterans  and  their  widows  are  get- 
ting and  he  used  my  letter  to  further  the 
Interests  of  the  old  veterans  but  I  take  the 
CoivGREssiONAL  RzcosD  and  saw  how  power- 
lees  he  waa.  But  he  wrote  me  saying  that 
though  I  waa  getting  only  $38.70  now.  I 
would  have  that  Increased  to  $48.70  when  I 
reached  the  age  oC  70  this  firing.  How- 
ever I  didn't  tell  him  that  I  was  going  blind 
so  he  probably  thought  nxy  pension  would 
be  sufficient  to  support  me  If  added  to  my 
retirement. 

I  am  going  to  write  Senator  Httmt  again, 
telling  him  the  reason  I  pleaded  so  hard  for 
a  pttisioii  large  enough  to  keep  an  old  and 
heli^ees  person.  The  papers  eay  the  Con- 
gress Is  conc«ned  ovw  the  small  amount 
that  Is  provided  for  the  pension  workura  who 
dldnt  serve  their  country  as  sokUers  but  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  those  who  did.  Is 
there  any  way  la  which  you  can  render  a 
service  to  us  oldsters?  Old  people  require 
not  only  money  to  feed,  dothe,  and  house 
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them  but  hospitalisation  too.  X  am  leav- 
ing tomorrow  to  see  the  eye  specialist.  And 
sometime  In  the  future  I  will  require  surg- 
ery. IT  Its  successful  I  may  be  able  to  work 
again  though  the  doctors  have  repeatedly 
asked  me  to  retire.  I  am  far  from  well  In 
other  respects  than  the  eyes. 

I  can  type  bat  I  cannot  read  what  I  have 
typed  so  please  forgive  typographical  errors. 
And  thank  you  for  your  Interest.  Should  you 
need  proof  of  my  statements  X  can  provide 
the  doctors  affidavit. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Coaa  IC  Hamssxn. 


CoDfress  Should  ApproTe  H.  R.  1611  That 
Repeals  the  Tax  on  Admissions  to  a 
MoTinf -Picture  Theater  if  the  Indastry 
k  To  SarriTo 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

XM  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVZS 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  largest  industries  about  which  the 
public  is  poorly  informed  is  the  motion- 
picture  exhibition  business.    The  pub- 
lic Is  of  the  opinion  that  business  at  the 
neighborhood  theater  is  great  and  that 
the  local  exhibitor  is  making  a  pile  of 
money.    This  misconception  generally 
arises  as  a  result  of  two  things;  first, 
attendance  at  the  movie  theater  has 
deteriorated  to  the  point  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a  week-end  business  and  since 
most  people  attend  during  this  time  they 
get  the  Impression  that  business  is  fine — 
completely  forgetting  the  other  5  days 
in  the  week  when  the  house  is  empty, 
or  nearly  so:  secondly,  they  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  of 
the  fantastic  salaries  paid  many  of  the 
people  in  Hollywood  and  the  large  profits 
made   by   the   big  film-producing   and 
distributing   companies,   and   thus   are 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  huge  figures 
are  reflected  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
earnings   of    their   local    theater-man. 
This  is  a  serious  and  unfortunate  situa- 
tion.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  insofar  as  the 
large  majority  of  these  people  are  con- 
cerned.   Let  us  examine  the  facts,  based 
upon  bertain  accepted  figures  and  the 
theories  resulting  from  them. 
—-  The  theater  business  is — or  was — big 
business,  but  it  is  composed  of  the  bricks 
and  mortar  of  many  small  local  busi- 
nessmen grouped  together  in  the  joint 
endeavor  of  bringing  to  the  mass  of  the 
public  the  finest  in  entertainment  and 
relaxation  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 
According  to  the  Film  Dally  Year  Book 
for  1952,  a  reference  volume  widely  used 
In  Industry  circles,  there  was  a  capital 
investment  of  $2,745,000,000  in  the  19,048 
theaters  located  in  the  United  States. 
These  theaters  provide  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  11.977,081  people,  employ  approx- 
imately 180,000  and  have  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  $201,420,000. 

As  an  emergency  measure  the  Con- 
gress levied  a  tax  of  20  percent  of  the 
cost   of    admission    against    places    of  , 


amus^nent.  Including  motion  picture 
theaters.  No  adverse  effect  on  attend- 
ance was  observed  as  a  result  of  this  tax 
xmtil  about  1948  when  the  big  spending 
began  to  taper  off.  Since  1948  there  has 
been  a  very  appreciable  falling  off  in 
theater  attendance  due  in  large  measxire 
to  this  tax.  The  Industry  has  been  badly 
affected  by  the  free  and  nontaxed  en- 
tertainment offered  by  TV  on  top  of 
the  havoc  which  has  resulted  from  this 
tax.  Governmental  students  have  a 
word  for  this  type  of  tax,"regressive." 
meaning  to  drj'  up  the  source  of  the 
revenue.  And  this  is  just  exactly  what  is 
happening  to  the  theater  business.  In 
the  past  5  years  more  than  3,200  motion 
picture  theaters  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  estimated  that  additional 
thousands  are  operating  at  a  loss  and 
that  about  two  theaters  a  day  are  closing 
their  doors.  In  a  tax  study  published 
in  March  1952,  the  Treasury  Department 
aald: 

Federal    revenues    from    admission    taxes 
reached  a  peak  of  »504.500,000  In   1947  and 
has  since  declined  steadily,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  downward  trend  of  the  motlon- 
,  picture  theater  admissions. 

For  the  calendar  year  1951.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury  Department, 
general  admissions  tax  receipts  declined 
to  $344,643,254.30.  It  has  declined  fur- 
ther in  1952  to  $312,396,862.24.  This  is 
a  drop  in  1  year  of  $32,246,392.06  or  ap- 
proximately 10  percent.  From  1947 
through  1952,  the  decline  in  tax  re- 
ceipts has  amounted  to  20  percent.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that 
of  a  total  of  $1,604,000,000  spent  by  the 
public  for  spectator  sports  and  amuse- 
ments in  1951.  72.32  percent  or  $1,166.- 
000.000  was  spent  in  motion-picture 
theaters.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  ratio 
of  the  payments  by  motion-picture 
theaters  to  the  receipts  from  the  20  per- 
cent tax  is  roughly  the  same. 

Motion -picture  theater  grosses  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
reflecting  the  downward  trend  of  ad- 
missions, due  in  large  measure  to  this 
regressive  tax  are  as  follows: 

1947 $1.  407.000.  000 

1948 1.  352,  000.  000 

1949 1. 342.  000.  000 

I960 1,  236,  000,  000 

1951     (latest    figures    avaU- 

able)  — 1, 166,  000,000 

The  Film  Daily  Year  Book  for  1952 
estimates  the  weekly  attendance  at 
movie  theaters  for  the  same  period  as 
follows: 

People 
1947 90.  000.000 

1*48 90.  000,  000 

1949 70,  000,  000 

1950 60. 000.  000 

1951 66, 00. 000 

The  same  publication  making  a  study 
of  the  average  admission  prices  to  mo- 
tion-pictiu-e  theaters  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 


IMS. 
IMO. 
IftSO. 


Netsd- 
mission 


33.4 

sai 

3&0 
44.0 


Tax 


7.0 
7.0 
8.0 
8.8 


Total 

cfaarK(>  to 

public 


40.4 
4ai 
4<IlO 
U.8 


This  computation  reveals,  that  In  spite 
of  an  astronomical  raise  in  practically 
every  item  of  an  exhibitor's  overhead, 
the  net  price  of  admissions  charged  to 
the  public,  has  Increased  only  13.47 — 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  any  other  com- 
modity, service,  or  necessity  the  public 
buys  for  its  everyday  living. 

Pew  stop  to  realize  that,  although 
there  are  numerous  items  subject  to  thla 
20-percent  tax.  the  motion-picture  thea- 
ter is  one  of  the  very  few  businesses 
where  their  entire  gross  receipts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  tax.  An  exhibitor,  unlike  a 
department  store  selling  many  nontaxed 
items  in  addition  to  a  few  luxury  items 
subject  to  a  20-percent  tax.  or  a  drug 
store,  or  many  other  tjrpes  of  retail 
trade,  has  only  his  box-offlce  receipts 
with  which  to  pay  his  bills  and  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
few  ye&n  ago  there  were  about  1,210 
motion-picture  theaters,  this  nimiber 
has  decreased  steadily  until  now  there 
are  approximately  985.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Pennsylvania  may  be  one  of  the 
worst  hit  States  in  the  country  In  this 
respect — ^wlth  closings  reaching  a  most 
disastrous  decline  of  20  percent.  A  com- 
parison of  the  admission-tax  receipts  to 
the  Treasury  Department  by  States  for 
the  year  1952  as  opposed  to  1951  shows 
that  the  decline  in  such  receipts  is  some- 
thing over  9  percent  nationally,  while 
the  decline  in  Pennsylvania  is  17  per- 
cent— a  decline  that  is  matched  by  only 
one  other  State.  Vermont. 

One  theater  in  my  State,  as  an  ex- 
ample, had  a  net  taxable  Income  for  the 
years  1947-51  inclusive  of  $5,664.20  and 
during  the  same  period  paid  an  admis- 
sion tax  to  the  Treasury  Department  of 
$14,146.66.  There  are  many  other  such 
examples,  of  theaters  operating  at  a  loss, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  through- 
out the  country. 

The  wholesale  closing  of  theaters, 
which  Is  being  brought  about  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  regressive  tax  is  a  defl- 
nite  threat  to  other  small  merchants  and 
businessmen.  It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  can  be  verlfled  by  almost  any  real- 
estate  expert,  that  a  theater  is  the  center 
of  attraction,  particularly  In  a  small 
neighborhood.  When  it  closes,  for  all 
time  or  part  time,  and  dims  its  lights, 
other  small  merchants  in  the  vicinity 
suffer  a  resulting  loss  of  trade.  It  is  also 
generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  con- 
sequent decrease  of  other  business  values 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  closing  of  theaters  are  also  causes 
for  unemployment.  A  large  part  of  the 
people  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  a 
livelihood  do  not  know  any  other  trade 
or  business.  Theater  managers,  projec- 
tionists, ushers,  doormen,  cashiers,  and 
so  forth,  are  thus  forced  to  look  In  an 
alien  field  for  their  income  with  a  con- 
sequent decrease  in  their  earning  and 
purchasing  power. 

Industries  allied  to  the  motion-picture 
theater  are  hampered  since  an  exhibitor 
cannot  buy  new  equipment  or  make 
needed  renovations  when  he  is  without 
the  funds  to  do  it.  Even  the  few  prosper- 
ous theaters  and  the  producer-distribu- 
tor Interests  are  menaced.  The  high 
quality  and  number  of  motion  picture  i 
produced  today  will  naturally  have  to  be 
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curtailed  in  a  market  of  declining  cus- 
tomers: and  such  a  curtailment  will  in- 
evitably be  refiected  in  the  business  of 
the  existing  theaters. 

The  motion-picture  theaters'  greatest 
threat  is  television.  Yet  there  is  no  tax 
on  the  telecasting  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment, nor  is  there  a  tax  on  its  recep- 
tion in  the  home. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
recent  development  of  the  so-called 
three-dimensional  pictures  as  being  the 
salvation  of  the  motion-picture  industry. 
Insofar  as  the  ordinary,  individually  op- 
erated theater  is  concerned,  such  salva- 
tion Is  in  the  far-distant  future — if  in 
truth  It  is  a  boon  to  the  Industry  and 
not  a  flash  In  the  pan.  The  small-the- 
ater owner  is  reeling  under  the  burden 
now — he  needs  relief,  not  next  year,  but 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  removal  of  the 
movie-theater  admission  tax  will  go  far 
to  restore  the  faith,  confidence,  and 
financial  stability  of  almost  20.000  small- 
business  men  and  their  180.000  em- 
ployees. The  Industry  must  be  relieved 
of  this  unfair  and  discriminating  burden 
if  it  is  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  13,  1953.  I 
introduced  H.  R.  1611,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  repeal  of  the  tax  on  admissions  to 
moving-picture  theaters.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  take  favor- 
able action  on  H.  R.  1611. 


lariUtiea  to  Aaarcky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  uoLAxsAa 

IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UMirKD  8TA1SS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Invitation  to  Anarchy."  written 
by  Walter  Lippmann  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

Mr.  Lippmann  understands,  as  few 
persons  do.  our  system  of  government, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  ob- 
servers of  the  current  scene  that  we  have 
in  this  cotmtry. 

A  further  circtunstance  which  lends 
authority  to  his  views — at  least  it  should 
In  the  eyes  of  Republicans — is  that  in  the 
last  election  he  supportcyl  the  Repub- 
lican nominee.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues, 
and  especially  Members  of  the  majority, 
to  study  the  article  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd, 
as  follows: 

TOoAT  un  Tom  oBiow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
nrvrrATXoM  to  amabcht 

A  fine  example  of  how  to  bum  down  the 
barn  In  order  to  roast  a  pig  was  brought  for- 
ward last  week  In  Senator  ALSUifDca 
SMnu's  amendment  to  the  Elsenhower  res- 
olution on  the  captive  nations.  The  Intent 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  make  It  quite  clear 
that  the  Republicans.  In  denouncing  the 
violation  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments, are  not  retracting  their  denunciation 
of  the  agreements  themselves.  But  what 
the  amendment  actuaUy  says  Is  not  that  the 


Yalta  and  Potsdam  business  was  wrong  or 
imwlae  but  that  the  whole  lot  of  the  agree- 
ments and  understandings  made  there,  with- 
out any  specifications  as  to  which  ones,  may 
be  Invalid.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  declaration  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  our  allies  that  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  may  not,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress,  have  had  the  legal  powers 
which  they  exercised  when  they  dealt  with 
foreign  nations. 

After  8  years  have  i>a8sed  this  amendment 
would  have  Congress  question  the  validity 
of  the  International  acts  of  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  If  that  Is  sound 
American  doctrine.  If  that  Is  In  accord  with 
the  meaning  of  our  constitutional  system, 
then  the  constitutional  powers  of  all  Presi- 
dents to  conduct  foreign  relations  will  be 
radically  different  from  what  they  have 
always  been  supposed  to  be.  No  doubt  that 
Is  not  what  the  Senators  meant  with  this 
amendment.  But  that  wlU  be  the  effect  If  It 
Is  taken  seriously.  If  it  is  not  discounted  as 
merely  irresponsible  and  Insignificant. 
Moreover,  it  was  quite  tinnecessary,  even  on 
partisan  grotinds,  to  propose  this  amend- 
ment. With  a  little  more  consideration  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  words  to 
let  the  Republicans  put  themselves  on  record 
as  challenging  not  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
the  two  Presidents  but  the  wisdom  of  their 
policies  and  decisions. 

For  it  is  the  right  of  anyone  in  a  free 
country  to  criticize  an  international  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  his  government.  ItVis 
the  right  of  anyone  to  propose  that  the  legal 
steps  be  taken  to  denounce  this  agreement. 
It  is  no  one's  right  to  Imply  that  h*  may  not 
b0  bound  by  the  agreements  of  his  country. 
It  is  no  (me's  right  to  question  the  validity 
of  agreements  which  the  Oovenunent  made 
in  good  faith  and  with  aU  its  normal  cre- 
dentials. Unless  it  has  been  shown,  and 
rather  promptly  after  the  agreements  are 
entered  into,  that  the  President  bad  no 
power  to  sign  them.  I  do  not  see  how  their 
validity  can  be  treated  as  Indeterminate, 
how  they  can  be  treated  as  something  on 
which  Congress  may  or  may  not  at  some 
time  or  other  make  a  "determination." 

The  amendment,  and  the  handling  of  it  by 
the  Republican  policy  committee.  Is  based 
on  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  system.  On  behalf  of  the 
policy  committee  Senator  Knowland  spoke 
of  "the  right  of  Congress  to  amend  or  mod- 
ify the  resolution  or  any  other  legislation 
before  the  coequal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment." With  aU  respect  to  the  Senator,  the 
question  is  not  whether  Congress  is  coeqxial 
with  the  President  in  making  laws  and  paaa- 
ing  resolutions.  The  question  is  whether 
the  coequal  branches  oi  the  Government 
become  one  government  at  the  water's 
edge;  whether  in  our  relations  with  other 
goverxunents.  we  are  one  government  of 
three  branches  that  are  coordinate  and  have 
been  coordinated,  or  whether  there  are  sev- 
eral more  or  less  Independent  United  States 
Governments  acting  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  Smith  amendment  carries  the  impli- 
cation that  there  may  be  two  inde(>endent. 
uncoordinated,  and  unsynchronlzed  organs 
of  American  sovereignty:  that  the  one  may 
impugn  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  other 
at  any  time.  This  is  an  invitation  to  an- 
archy, and  it  cannot  be  what  the  Republi- 
cans mean  or  really  want  to  do. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  doctrine 
of  this  amendment  an  invitation  to  anarchy. 
For  if  it  were  conceded  that  Congress  may  at 
any  time  in  the  future  cast  doubt  upon  the 
validity  of  any  agreement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  up  any  notion  that  this  country  is 
leading  a  coalition  of  the  free  nations  in  a 
time  of  enormous  peril.  The  President,  who 
would  have  to  do  the  leading  of  the  coaU- 
tlon.  if  anyone  is  to  lead  it.  would  be  in  a 
sorry  position  Indeed.  What  would  be  his 
answer  when  he  was  asked  as  he  would  be. 


let  us  say  by  Naguib,  by  Ubssadegh,  by 
Adenauer,  by  Yoshlda:  "How  do  we  know 
now  that  what  you  are  proposing  in  thes* 
negotiations  is  valid,  or  if  it  is  valid  now 
that  it  wlU  still  be  valid  after  the  electioa 
of  1864?" 

The  President's  position  abroad  would  be 
like  that  of  a  bank  with  its  depositors  if  Sec- 
retary Humphrey  decided  to  poet  pickets  in 
front  of  it  carrying  signs  which  said  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  had  not  made  any 
determination  as  to  whether  the  money  be- 
ing used  In  the  bank  is  or  Is  not  counterfeit. 
Either  the  President  has  made  a  valid  agree- 
ment or  he  has  not  made  one.  To  set  up  the 
idea  that  the  validity  of  his  actlc»i  is  inde- 
terminate, that  it  may  or  may  not  be  de- 
termined later  on.  Is  destructive  of  his  credit. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  some  who  feel  that 
to  say  all  this  is  to  make  a  mountain  out  of 
a  molehUl,  thnt  nothing  so  important  <»'  so 
sinister  is  intended  or  implied.  I  am  sure 
nothing  sinister  or  important  Is  Intended  or 
implied.  What  we  have  here  Is  the  perfect 
demonstration  of  how  domestic  politics, 
played  Innocently  and  naively  according  to 
the  local  rules  of  the  game,  can  do  enormous 
and  Incalculable  damage  to  the  international 
position  of  the  country. 

Much  Is  Involved  in  this  affair.  There  are 
involved  in  it  the  President's  leadership  at 
his  own  party,  the  bipartisan  accords  on  for- 
eign policy,  the  reputation  at  the  new  ad- 
ministration In  the  outer  world  for  sobriety 
and  reliability  and  above  aU  the  matxirlty. 
Underlying  all  these  Is  the  deep  and  mo- 
mentoxis  question  of  whether  the  RepubU- 
cans  in  power  can  rise  to  their  new  and  lui- 
famlllar  responsibility.  The  state  of  mind 
which  conceived  and  accepted  this  amend- 
ment is  that  of  nxen  who  are  looking  Inward, 
not  outward,  who  were  thinking  of  what  they 
are  saying  or  have  said  to  their  constituents 
and  not  about  what  they  have  now  to  do  in 
the  great  and  dangerous  world  of  o\ir  ad- 
versaries, our  allies,  and  the  many  suspicious 
and  doubting  nations. 


Award  of  Sdence  SdioUrskjp  to  E.  Alaa 
PkiUips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHUaRTB 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSB 
Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  article 
entitled  "Massachusetts  Boy  Wins  Top 
Award  in  Science  Search,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Evoiing  Star  of 
March  3,  1953.  The  article  deals  with 
the  award  to  E.  Alan  Phillips,  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  of  the  $2,800  Westixighouse  grand 
science  scholarship.  Alan  Phillips  is  15 
years  of  age. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc<»o, 
a&  follows: 

MASaAcaTTSKTTs  BoT  Wins  Top  Awabo  or 
ScmrcB  ScABCB 

E.  Alan  PhUllps.  15.  of  Uncoln,  Mass.,  last 
night  won  the  $2,800  Westinghouse  Grand 
Science  Scholarship  at  the  annual  awards 
banquet  in  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  award  to 
the  boy,  youngest  finalist  ever  to  win  the  hon- 
or, concluded  the  12th  Science  Talent  Search. 

Second  place  was  taken  by  Paul  H.  Mon- 
sky,  16.  of  Broc^yn.  Thirty  others  also  won 
scholarships.  The  awards  were  worUi  $11,- 
000. 
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Young  Pliflllps'  winning  project  Involved 
mathematical  calculatlona  ordinarily  oon- 
kldered  far  beyond  hlgh-scbool  students.  It 
was  titled  "Tbe  Compression  of  Liquids  and 
Oases  Under  Gravitational  and  Oentrlfvigal 
Farces." 

OCBAH  STDDT  XNCXUSCD 

His  report,  concerning  various  problems  of 
the  subject,  Included  an  estimate  of  bow  far 
the  ocean's  surface  has  been  lowered  by  com- 
pression. 

The  boy  Is  the  son  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Phlllliw,  re- 
tired professor  of  mathematics  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  hopes 
to  study  for  a  mathematical  career  at  MIT. 

Dr.  Leonard  Carmlchael.  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet.  He  warned  that 
there  are  not  enough  Intellectually  able, 
physically  competent  Individuals  of  proper 
age  to  provide  the  men  and  women  needed 
to  fill  this  Nation's  military,  civilian,  and 
Xovign-ald  requirements. 

KSOMtnnc  Mcfuune  nacxD 

Dr.  Carmlchael  urged  the  use  of  sclentlflc 
methods  In  solving  the  manpower  shortage. 
But  he  insisted  that  American  citizens  shall 
be  treated  as  free  and  essentially  sacred 
human  Individuals  and  not  as  pawns  in  a 
totalitarian  game. 

"Never  In  peacetime,  and  only  to  the  least 
possible  degree  in  wartime,  must  America 
consider  the  ordering  about  of  our  fellow 
citizens  In  an  effort  to  brtng  about  optimal 
labCMT  utUlzatlon."  he  declared. 

The  40  teen-age  scientists  who  competed 
here  In  the  finals  of  the  Science  Tttlent 
Search  were  chosen  from  entrants  In  all  48 
States.  Selections  were  based  on  the  stu- 
dents' showing  In  a  tough  science  aptitude 
test,  their  teachers'  reports,  their  grades,  and 
their  own  sdenoe  projects.  About  15.000 
top-ranking  hlgh-sohool  seniors  requested 
copies  of  entry  materials  and  entered  one 
or  more  phases  of  the  competition,  and  2,264 
Of  them  submitted  complete  entries. 

The  search  is  conducted  by  Science  Qubs 
of  Ainerloa  through  Science  Service.  The 
■chclarahlpe  are  awarded  by  the  Westlng< 
bouw  Iduoational  Foundatk»,  whleh  la 
■upported  by  the  Weetlnghouae  Beotrlo 
Corp. 

Ul'HU  WimfMS  LXBTID 

Th«  BMBM  a(  the  other  winners  follow: 
Pour-hundrsd-dollsr  scholarships:  Virgil 
X.  Bsrasa,  J^..  IT.  Austin.  Tn.;  Alan  T.  Ifof- 
fet,  le,  Rochsster.  OUm.:  David  B.  ICtim- 
ford.  15.  Suaunartond  Key.  Fla.;  Arthur  X. 
Psarlmutter,  10.  Vorsst  HUla.  N.  Y.:  Joanna 
R.  Russ.  le.  New  York;  Martin  C.  Tangora, 
18,  Bvanston,  Hi.;  John  S.  WlUls.  18,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.:  and  Jack  A.  Wolfe.  16,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

One-htmdred-doUar  scholarships:  Karen 
IC.  ^wngehl.  Phoenix.  Arte.;  Paul  R.  Brayton, 
Jr.,  17.  and  Dennis  R.  Clark.  18,  both  of  Los 
Angeles;  Nancy  B.  Wright.  17,  Atlanta.  Oa.; 
Kdward  P.  Menhmick,  17.  Dunwoody,  Oa.; 
John  C.  ReyiK>ld8,  17.  Glen  KUyn.  ni.;  Bar- 
bara K.  G.  Hopf,  16.  Bloomlngton.  Ind.;  and 
David  R.  Swamer,  16,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Also  James  D.  Larson,  18,  Kansas  City,  Mo.* 
David  F.  Isles.  17,  Cranford,  N.  J.;  David  E. 
Soeln,  17,  Highland  Park.  N.  J.;  Merle  R. 
Foreman.  16.  Charles  O.  Grose  17.  Howard 
Resnlkoff.  16;  Robert  L.  Rubenstein,  15,  and 
Robert  A.  Sh<x«,  16.  all  of  Brooklyn. 

Also  Norman  Strax,  17.  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.; 
Domlnick  J.  Plrone,  16,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.; 
Enuna  M.  Duchane,  16,  Btsuyo  Itokawa.  17, 
and  Jonathan  D.  Lubln.  16.  of  New  York  City;' 
Harry  J.  Cassldy,  Jr..  18.  Painted  Poet,  N.  Y.; 
Kenneth  J.  Harte.  17.  Scarsdale.  N.  Y.;  Mary 
K  Klrtley.  17,  Mansflrld.  Ohio;  Richard  N. 
Clayton.  18,  Tulsa.  CMcla.;  Laurence  Schmoyer. 
17,  Allentown,  Pa.;  llutyer  C.  Rench,  18, 
SewlckJey,  Pa.;  John  M.  Winter.  Jr..  Vermil- 
lion, a  Dak.;  Merle  A.  Mitchell.  15.  Norfolk. 
Va.;  aod  Michael  P.  Orant,  16.  of  Oshkosh. 
Wis. 


The  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  snwNswJTA 
IN  "IHK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday.  March  9,  19S3 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Northfleld  Independent,  of 
Northfleld,  Minn.,  on  March  5.  1953,  an 
article  entitled  "Where  Does  Mr.  Parm- 
er Come  In?"  written  by  W.  P.  SchUUng. 
This  article  is  enlightening  in  connec- 
tion with  the  farm  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 


Whxbx  Docs  Me.  Fammmm.  Com  In?— Hs  Can 
Tuu  It  on  thk  Chim  if  the  Imflkmxnt 
Mamct'actubxks  Can 

(Bjr  W.  F.  SchUllng) 
Just  at  this  time  all  farm  eyes  are  on  Wash- 
ington with  the  one  observation  emblazoned 
upon  the  horizon  that  looms  more  vivid  than 
flying  saucers.  That  is,  just  why  should  the 
price  o*  farm  commodities  come  down,  as 
In  the  past  year  some  9  percent,  while  the 
things  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy  have  been 
going  up.  This  is  a  dairy  community  In  a 
great  dairy  State,  and  what  concesns  the 
man  on  the  farm  that  milks  the  cows  should 
concern  every  man  who  lives  In  the  city,  for 
where  does  the  wealth  come  from  that  Is 
spent  here  if  It  does  not  come  via  the  month- 
ly milk  checks. 

Then,  there  are  some  fanners  who.  for  lack 
of  efficient  help  In  their  milking  operations, 
are  trying  to  make  money  by  feeding  their 
surplus  grain  to  fattening  cattle  and  the 
raising  of  poultry.  It  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  when  economic  conditions  are  out  of 
balance  it  Is  the  farmer  who  Is  first  to  get 
ths  Jolt,  When  wages  go  up  he  gets  It  first, 
for  nobody  wants  to  work  on  the  farms  for 
18  hours  a  day  If  he  can  work  in  Industry 
8  or  0  hoars  and  get  more  pay.  Thus,  at- 
tractive Industrial  wages  draw  the  most  reli- 
able men  from  the  farms,  and  in  this  draft 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  more  for  the  articles 
that  are  created  by  the  higher  pay. 

I  feel  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
either  side  of  this  economic  spiral  was  satis- 
factory to  either  the  farmer  <»  the  con- 
sumer; and.  to  be  perfectly  frank,  the  mid- 
dleman has  both  hands  and  feet  tied,  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  processor  and  on  the  other 
by  the  farmer,  whom  all  consumers  are  will- 
ing to  blame  for  the  high  cost  of  the  things 
they  eat.  What  would  happen  to  prices  of 
meat,  should  the  housewives  of  the  country 
quit  eating  the  choice  cuts  of  meats.  Is  easy 
to  foresee. 

Now.  let  me  give  to  the  consxmiers  of  this 
community  a  concrete  example  of  existing 
conditions  in  the  meat  game.  Here  Is  fanner 
Jones,  a  name  that  is  flctltlo\u  but  repre^ 
Bents  a  man  In  this  community.  Last  fall 
he  went  to  the  South  St.  Paul  market  and 
piirchased  40  fine  line  back  steers  weighing 
an  average  of  about  800  povmds  eturh  as  they 
came  from  the  ranges  In  the  West.  Mr. 
Jones  paid  27  cents  a  pound  for  these  steers, 
and  that  meant  that  they  cost  him  $216  a 
head.  Now,  the  price  of  good  fat  cattle  at 
the  time  was  34  cents  a  pound,  and  Mr. 
Jones  had  a  long  range  plctvire  something  like 
this:  "If  I  can  feed  these  steers  fc»'  5  months 
and  put  the  com  Into  them  that  Is  needed 
to  fit  them  for  the  high  price  market,  I 
can  get  a  gain  In  weight  and  also  a  few  cents 
a  pound  for  the  poundage  of  fitting  the 
leaner  ones  to  market  quality."    At  34  cents 


a  poimd,  Jones  saw  In  this  picture  l.a00- 
poxmd  steers  selling  for  34  cents  and  that 
would  nuike  him  sitting  pretty  for  his  work 
and  feed,  for  it  cost  him  16  cents  a  pound  to 
put  this  400  pounds  of  finish  on  the  steers. 
But  here  is  the  joker  that  he  did  not  figure 
on,  and  the  one  that  made  him  wonder  how 
his  banker  or  backer  would  view  his  eco- 
nomic transaction,  for  the  price  at  his  fin- 
Ished  steers  Is  now  less  than  30  cents  a 
pound,  so  here  we  have  his  picture  In  a 
nutshell:  1,200  pounds  of  finished  beef,  $240 
a  head.  Original  cost  of  steers  was  $216.  plus 
coet  of  putting  on  them  400  pounds  at  16 
cents  a  pound  Is  $64,  or  a  total  of  $280.  the 
cost  of  each  steer,  but  the  market  will  only 
pay  him  at  preaent  prices  $240  each,  or  a 
loss  of  $40  per  head  and  his  work  gone  up  the 
spout.  About  all  Mr.  Jones  has  left  la  the 
manure,  and  that  he  can  haul  out  while 
brooding  over  his  experiment. 

But  there  are  a  few  other  feeders  that 
may  get  out  with  their  hides  whole,  and 
these  are  the  ones  that  purchased  calves 
weighing  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  eaeh 
at  40  cents  to  46  cmts  a  pound,  and  thaa* 
they  will  carry  over  on  roughage  and  in  the 
spring  will  turn  them  out  to  pasture  and 
grass  feed  them,  and  then  next  fall  put  them 
in  the  feed  lot  and  take  a  chance  on  the  gain 
bringing  them  out,  taking  chances  on  the 
grass  and  cheap  roughage  Twatring  i^  reason- 
able gain. 

The  real  problem  at  the  present  time  Is 
that  which  confronts  the  dairy  farmer.  For 
a  few  years  there  has  been  a  guaranteed 
price  on  butter  and  other  dairy  products, 
and  this  has  caused  an  artificial  market 
other  than  that  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
this  being  high,  many  of  the  users  hav* 
turned  to  the  much  cheaper  product,  oleo- 
margarine. Then,  with  the  Government 
taking  off  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  imitation  article, 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  that  product 
has  doubled  within  the  past  3  years.  And 
this,  with  the  importation  of  dairy  products 
and  the  Government  guarantee  of  00  percent 
parity,  as  relative  to  producu  that  the 
farmer  has  to  buy,  has  succeeded  tn  piling 
up  in  Government  hands  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  good  buttsr.  And  what  U  more 
to  the  farmers'  disliking  of  this  situation  Is 
that  with  Its  sffort  to  hslp  the  dairy  fanner 
by  the  support  prloe  at  a  great  expense  that 
same  Government  has  been  pUlng  up  good 
butter  at  a  great  price,  and  oo  the  other 
hand  has  been  feeding  huge  quantities  of 
oleomargarine  to  the  soldiers. 

President  Elsenhower  In  his  campaign 
promised  the  dairymen  to  continue  this  00 
percent  support  price  on  dairy  products,  and. 
with  the  situation  as  to  theee  farm  commod- 
ities so  much  out  of  hand  now,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Ezra  Benson,  has  reiterated 
this  promise.  But  is  that  the  final  answer  to 
the  situation?  By  all  means  no,  for  what  la 
to  be  done  If  this  practice,  of  buying  up  sur- 
pluses to  create  more  surplus  and  with  It 
big  deficits  in  the  Treasury,  continues,  while 
we  are  wet-nursing  many  of  the  farmers  oC 
Europe  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars? 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  dairy  in- 
terests must  produce  men  of  sufficient  caliber 
to  take  over  this  very  complicated  and  dis- 
tressing situation  that  is  confronting  the 
indiistry.  On  every  hand  we  find  that  sub- 
stitutes of  every  kind  are  Invading  the 
markets  once  held  almost  exclusively  by  the 
farmers,  and  these  substitutes  are  menacing 
the  markets  of  America's  top  sustaining  In- 
dustry. If  these  substitutes  can  be  made 
and  put  on  the  markets,  why  not  employ 
talent  regardless  of  price  to  retain  these  farm 
markets  for  agriculture. 

It  Is  folly  to  expect  the  Government,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  stringent  emo-gendes.  to 
allow  one  section  of  oiu-  eccmomy  to  ham- 
string the  others.  If,  after  balUng  agricul- 
txire  to  get  it  on  Its  feet,  the  Government 
then  allows  others  to  hamstring  it  by  boost- 
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Ing  inices  while  the  farmer  Is  taking  a  loss, 
somethmg  is  sure  to  happen  to  bring  back 
balance  to  the  country's  overall  economy.  I 
am  hoping  and  trijstlng  that  the  farm  lead- 
ers of  the  country  will  find  a  way  out  of 
this  mess  that  has  been  brotight  on  by  poll- 
tics,  and  Is  now  out  of  hand. 


Ford  FandalioB  Find  for  tke  Rcpvblk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  masouai 


IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
8t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  of  March  1,  con- 
tained an  excellent  editorial  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pord  Foundation's 
Pund  for  the  Republic.  In  allocating 
$15  oailllon  to  study  the  extent  to  which 
current  methods  employed  to  combat 
communism  Jeopardize  our  civil  liber- 
ties, the  Pord  Foundation  not  only  rec- 
ognizes the  present  danger,  but  also,  as 
the  editorial  states  "has  the  opportunity 
to  perform  a  service  so  great  that  it  may 
determine  the  future  of  liberties  which 
have  been  cherished  by  free  men  for 
hundreds  of  years." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoord. 
as  follows: 

To  PaoracT  Us  ku, 

Ths  best  news  of  the  week  did  not  come 
from  Washlngtoa.  It  did  not  come  from 
London  or  Paris  or  some  <)ther  Important 
national  capital.  This  good  news  came  from 
the  office  of  the  Fund  for  the  Bepubllc  In 
New  York.  It  was  the  aanoimcement  that 
the  Ford  Foundation  has  allocated  $1S  mU- 
Uon  for  a  study  of  ths  extent  to  which 
American  clvU  liberties  mar  be  endangered 
by  oongrseslonal  and  other  methods  for 
combating  ths  msnaos  of  ccimmunlsm. 

As  planned  by  the  Fund  ror  the  Republic, 
this  study  would  assess  current  restrictions 
and  assaults  on  academic  ireedom  and  the 
state  of  due  prooees  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  It  would  also  cover  invasions 
of  the  rights  of  minorities  growth  of  cen- 
sorship and  blacklisting  aid  spread  of  the 
principle  of  guUt  by  associsi^lon. 

If  any  work  In  ths  country  needs  more 
urgently  to  be  done.  It  does  not  come  to 
mind.  Communist  aggression  and  infiltra- 
tion must  bs  opposed  and  turned  back  with 
all  necessary  resources.  But  totalitarianism 
will  win  over  democracy  by  default  if  democ- 
racy permits  its  McCarthys  and  Jenners  and 
Veldes  to  use  fascist  weapons  In  its  own 
behalf. 

Has  nothing  happened  to  our  liberties  tn 
recent  years?  Anyone  who  thinks  the  an- 
swer is  "no"  should  read  John  Lord  CBrlan's 
dismaying  summary.  New  Encroachments  on 
Freedom,  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Mr. 
O  "Brian  Is  no  radical — far  Urom  It.  He  has 
been  a  lawyer  In  New  York  City  for  67  years. 
Against  this  long  background  in  legal  prac- 
tice and  all  the  emphasis  on  regularity  which 
such  a  career  signifies,  Mr.  O'Brlan  expresses 
his  fear  of  current  trends  which  appear  to 
him  "incompatible  with  constitutional 
guaranties  and  at  variance  with  fundamental 
principles  of  American  moriUlty." 

Fortunately  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  thoiigh  he 
has  retired  as  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, Is  continuing  as  chairman  of  the  botu'd 
to  administer  the  Fund  for  the  Bepubllc. 


This  Is  fortunate  because  preesures  oi  many 
sorts  will  be  brought  against  a  fiill  Inven- 
tory of  our  clvU  righU.  It  wUl  take  a  Paul 
Hoffman  to  stand  up  against  these  infiuencee. 

The  problem  is  made  all  the  more  difficult 
because  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  as 
now  constituted  has  joined  in  eroding  away 
historic  protections  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
So  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
White  House  and  Congress  In  recent  months 
that  hardly  anyone  has  noticed  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  third  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  anything 
but  reassuring. 

On  two  successive  Mondays  our  Supreme 
Justices  dealt  blows  to  constitutional  rights. 
First  came  the  6-to-2  ruling  in  Brock  v.  North 
Carolina,  in  which  Justices  BCnton,  Clark. 
Burton,  Reed,  Jackson,  and  Frankfurter  ap- 
proved the  act  of  a  trial  court  in  halting  a 
trial  In  process  so  a  defendant  could  be  put 
on  trial  a  second  time  when  a  stronger  case 
could  be  made  against  him. 

This  decision  goes  squarely  against  the 
filth  amendment,  which  says  that  no  per- 
son shall  "twice  be  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb"  for  the  same  offense.  How  hard  It 
oonfilcts  with  that  ancient  protection  can 
be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  was  moved  to  write  a  long  and  strong 
dissent  which  fotmd  that  the  majority  had 
watered  down  the  double  Jeopardy  rule  "for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Court." 

Justice  Douglas,  who  also  dissented,  cited 
a  North  Carolina  decision  In  1795 — when 
reasons  for  the  gviaranty  against  double 
Jeopardy  were  stlU  fresh  in  men's  minds — 
which  declared  that  the  official  interruption 
of  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of  delay  "is  a  doc- 
trine so  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  safety 
and  security  that  it  ought  not  to  receive 
the  least  ooimtenanoe  In  the  coxxrts  of  this 
country." 

Yet  this  form  of  double  Jeopardy  now  has 
ths  blessing  of  ths  Supreme  Coiu-t.  A  week 
later.  In  Brovm  v.  AUen.  Jxutices  Reed,  Min- 
ton,  Clark,  Burton.  Jackson,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson,  In  an  effort  to  limit  the  number 
of  a^Mals  coming  before  the  Cotirt.  agreed 
to  a  serloxu  limitation  on  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus— the  historic  right  whleh  has  been 
available  for  centuries  to  bring  into  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  a  person's  arrest  and 
require  Justification  for  his  detention.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  speaking  for  himself  and 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas,  soundly  called 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  "the  basic  safe- 
guard of  freedom  in  the  Anglo-American 
world." 

Yes,  sad  to  say,  our  rights  sre  in  danger 
and  In  more  places  than  ons.  The  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  for  t|te  Republic  has  ths 
opportunity  to  perform  a  service  so  great 
that  it  may  determine  the  future  of  liberties 
Which  have  been  cherished  by  freemen  for 
hundreds  of  years. 


Record  of  the  Eisemkower  Administradoo 
to  Date 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  TAPr.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  article  en- 
titled "New  Regime's  Record  Is  One  To 
Be  Proud  Of,"  written  by  Gould  Lincoln, 
and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  7, 1953. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou>« 
as  follows; 


New  Baana's  Rbooso  Is  On  To  Bs  Pbodd 
Or — Cuaas  Ldtb),  Tax  Cot  Sssm,  Statss 
Mat  Oct  Tzdclakds 

(By  Gould  Llnc(An) 
Minority  leader  of  the  House  8am  Rat- 
Bxnur's  merry.  If  sarcastic,  reply,  when  asked 
to  comment  on  the  achievements  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  was  "there  have 
been  no  achievements."  Mr.  Ratbusm  over- 
locdced  one  thing — ^President  Elsenhower  has 
restored  a  very  considerable  measure  of  con- 
fidence to  the  American  people.  Further, 
within  0  weeks  of  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  set- 
ting forth  In  part  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, legislation  of  Importance  Is  about  to 
roU  on  Capitol  Hill,  led  by  the  bill  to  admit 
Hawaii  Into  the  imion  of  States.  Another 
and  more  concrete  example  of  achievement 
Is  the  removal  of  price  and  wage  controls. 

CUncS  ABB  LOUD 

The  crttlcs  oi  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
persuasion,  however,  are  conunentlng  tliat 
nothing  has  been  done  about  Korea  or  about 
reducing  taxes  and  Government  expendi- 
tures or  about  amending  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law.  An  answer,  of  course.  Is  that 
nothing  was  done  about  any  of  these  Impor- 
tant matters  during  a  whole  2-year  Con- 
gress— ^President  Truman's  last — Immediately 
preceding  General  Elsenhower's  entry  into 
the  White  House.  A  still  better  answer  is 
that  President  Eisenliower's  order  to  the 
7th  Fleet — to  step  aside  and  permit  any  at- 
tacks the  Chinese  Nationalists  may  attempt 
on  the  Communist  forces — is  the  first  break 
In  the  stalemate  program  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration. Also,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Rxxd  has  reported  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  a  bill  to  reduce  taxes. 

It's  of  more  than  passing  Interest  that  two 
of  the  most  determined  Republicans  In  the 
House,  occupying  key  positions,  are  Intent  on 
steps  to  bring  about  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  Government.  Mr.  Rbed,  who  Is  confident 
he  wlU  get  his  tax  reduction  blU  through, 
and  Chairman  JoRir  Tabb  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Taaaa  and  hla 
committee  are  working  now — although  they 
still  await  the  BlsenlMwer  budgetary  flg- 
uree— to  become  famlUar  with  the  sltuatloa 
in  all  departments  and  agendee.  Mr.  Tab* 
continues  to  insist  they  wlU  slice  from  810 
billion  to  813  bllUon  off  the  Government's 
spending  program  for  the  fiscal  year  10M, 
and  thereby  make  it  poeslble  to  balance  the 
budget-  and  to  cut  taxes. 

BKOCXXMO  COHomOKB 

Chairman  Tabbb  says  he  has  unearthed 
shocking  conditions  of  excessive  expenditures 
and  overlapping.  Partlc\ilarly  has  he  found 
such  things  In  the  handling  of  overseas  pro- 
grams. For  example,  agrlctiltural  agents  or 
experts  are  stationed  In  the  same  embassies 
by  the  Department  of  Agrlcxiltxire,  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  by  the  MSA — the 
Mutual  Security  Administration.  Commer- 
cial representatives  of  the  United  States  are 
placed  in  the  embassies  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  by 
the  MSA.  Theee  are,  according  to  Mr.  Tabkb, 
Just  t]rpe8  of  a  wholesale  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

About  labor  amendments — ^whlch  will  be 
aimed  to  Improve  labor  laws  and  labor  rela- 
tions— ^the  House  Conunlttee  on  Labor  has 
already  held  extensive  hearings  and  will  con- 
tinue them  for  perhape  another  month  be- 
fore writing  a  labor  bllL  The  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Smttb  of  New 
Jersey,  is  expected  to  get  down  to  the  Job 
of  hearings  and  bill  writing,  too,  within  a 
short  time.  This  is  one  of  the  toughest  prob- 
lems with  which  the  administration  and  the 
Republicans  In  Congress  have  to  deal.  The 
important  thing  today  Is  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  it — not  backing  away  from  it  as  the 
Democrats  and  Mr.  Truman  did  dxiring  the 
last  two  Congresses. 
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viuu,  IS  coDiinuing  as  cnairiaan  oi  ine  ooara 
to  administer  Uie  Fund  for  Uie  Bepublic. 
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as  follows; 


last  two  Congresses. 
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Within  a  short  time  a  bill  glTlng  the 
State*  California.  Texas,  and  Louisiana — 
control  of  the  oil  tldelands  la  expected  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  coDunltteee  handling  this  legisla- 
tion— ^the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  have  both  completed  their 
bearings,  and  the  House  committee  has  al- 
ready tackled  writing  a  bill. 

The  Bsenhower  administration  and  the 
Republican  B3d  Congress  have  had  a  huge 
job  of  transition  and  readjustment  on  their 
hands  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They 
are  moving  into  position  now  to  roll,  and 
accomplishments  of  major  Importance  may 
be  expected. 


Oae  Hundredtk  Auurerswy  of  Foanfag 
•f  WatluMtoB  Uahrersity,  St  Uais, 
Ho. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 


ZN  THK  SSNATI  OF  THI  UM'IVU  STATBS 
Mondav.  March  9.  185$ 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President, 
WMhlncton  University  in  St.  Louis  Is 
xxm  celebrating  the  100th  anniTertary 
of  its  founding.  In  observance  of  this 
centennial,  the  student  publication. 
Student  Life,  has  presented  a  symposium 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
preservation  of  academic  freedom  is  the 
most  Important  challenge  facing  the  uni« 
vanity  today. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  law  school.  Wash- 
ington University's  steadfast  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  truth  and  freedom 
Is  a  source  of  deep  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion to  me  and  stands  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  city  of  St  Louis  and  to  the  aca- 
demic community. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  vital  slg- 
niflcanoe  which  I  believe  attaches  to  this 
question  of  academic  freedom  in  this 
critical  period.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Coh- 
oustnoNAL  Ricou  an  editorial  from 
Student  Life  and  several  short  articles 
which  were  Included  In  ttie  symposium. 
These  articles  are  by  Arthur  Holly  Comp- 
ton.  distinguished  chancellor  of  Wash- 
ington University;  Irving  Dilliard,  of  the 
St  Louis  Poet-IXspatch.  my_colleague 
[Mr.  SntmoToH].  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao.  as  follows: 

IVtom  Washington  Unlveralty  Student  Life 

of  February  20.  1963] 
ftasnysTioiT   or   Acaokmic   ntxxDoic:    tbx 

Most  UtvasTAMT  CHAixjafos  F&dMa  thb 

UanvnsRT  at  Its  CBMmrifiAL 

Obeerrance  of  the  Washington  Dnlversity 
omtennlal  haa  been  a  time  of  reevaluatlon 
and  rededlcatlon.  As  we  examine  the  uni- 
versity and  its  relation  to  the  community 
and  the  Nation,  we  must  note  that  as  WU 
celebrates  Its  100th  year  It  faces  its  moat 
challenging  decision. 

Forces  are  at  work  In  this  Nation  which 
would  destroy  the  very  principles  upon  which 
this  university  was  fotinded.  We  live  in  an 
era  of  ferment  and  conflict  and  the  future 
history  of  man  will  be  decided  acc<H-dlng  to 
the  resolutions  we  find  to  the  problems  we 
Xace  today. 


A  basic  conflict  between  freedom  and  total- 
itarianism divides  the  world.  If  the  forces 
of  freedom  are  to  win,  those  who  believe 
m  liberty  must  support  It  now  with  all  their 
strength. 

In  1932.  WlUlair  Allen  White  wrote  a 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  editorial  In  which  he 
presented  the  challenge  we  face  today.  He 
said: 

"Tou  tell  me  that  law  Is  above  freedom  of 
utterance.  And  I  reply  that  you  can  have 
no  wise  laws  nor  free  enforcement  of  wise 
laws  unless  there  is  free  expression  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  people — and.  alas,  their  fcdly 
with  it.  But  If  there  Is  freedom,  folly  will 
die  of  its  own  poison,  and  the  wisdom  will 
siirvlve.  That  is  the  history  of  the  race.  It 
Is  the  proof  of  man's  kinship  with  Qod. 

•*Tou  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not 
for  time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad 
truth  that  only  in  time  of  stress  is  freedom 
of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions  It 
In  calm  days,  because  it  is  not  needed.  And 
the  reverse  Is  true  also:  only  when  free  ut- 
terance is  suppreesed  Is  It  needed,  and  when 
it  Is  needed  it  Is  most  vital  to  Justice.  Peace 
is  good.  But  If  you  are  interested  in  peace 
through  force  and  without  free  discussion — 
that  is  to  say,  free  utterance  and  in  order — 
your  Interest  In  Jitstlco  is  slight.  And  peace 
without  Justice  Is  tyranny,  no  matter  how 
you  may  sugarooat  it  with  expediency.  This 
State  today  is  In  more  danger  from  suppres- 
sion than  from  vlolen(;e,  because  in  the  end 
suppression  leads  to  violence.  Violence,  in- 
deed. Is  the  child  of  Huppresslon.  Whoever 
pleads  for  Justice  heljis  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  whoever  tramples  upon  the  plea  for  Jus- 
tice, temperately  made  in  the  name  of  peaee, 
only  outrages  peace  and  kills  something  fine 
In  the  heart  of  man  which  God  put  there 
when  we  got  ova  manhood.  When  that  Is 
killed,  brute  meets  brute  on  each  side  o( 
the  nne. 

~ao.  dear  friend,  put  fear  out  oT  your  heart. 
This  Nation  will  lurvtve.  this  Bute  win 
proiper,  the  orderly  bustneM  ot  life  will  go 
forward  If  only  men  can  ipeak  In  whatever 
w«y  given  them  to  utter  what  thetr  hearts 
hold — by  voice,  by  poeted  oard,  by  letter,  or 
by  preaa.  Raaaon  never  hai  tailed  men. 
Only  foroe  and  represalon  have  made  the 
wrecka  In  the  world." 

Faroe  and  repreealon  can  destroy  all  that 
is  VTaahlngton  Dnlventlty  In  I9S9 — and  all 
that  la  algnlflcant  in  the  Uvea  of  men. 

Washington  University  must  accept  lU  re- 
spotulblllty  In  this  struggle.  The  preeerva- 
tion  of  acadenUo  free<lom  is  the  most  Im- 
portant challenge  facing  the  university  at  Ite 
centennial, 

(noin  Waahlngton  Dnivwralty  Student  Ufe 
of  February  20,  1963] 

DXDICATIOIf   TO   THS    TSTm    *M»   HXTICAN    DlO- 

mrr  Muar  Ba  Omlt  LofRs  to  ScHOUkaa' 

FaXBKJM 

iBf  Arthur  Holly  Compton.  chancellor, 
Washington  University) 

Public  concern  about  what  is  being  teught 
in  the  colleges  Is  drazaatlaed  by  the  con- 
gressional Investigatlona  Just  now  begin- 
ning. It  would  appear  that  WU  has  not  yet 
been  selected  for  this  investigation,  and 
there  have  not  recently  been  any  heavy  pub- 
lic pressuree  directed  against  any  of  our 
professors.  But  the  question  at  issue  is  one 
of  basic  importance  to  the  national  interest 
and  especially  to  every  student  who  U  seek- 
ing a  sound  education. 

Teachers  occasionally  make  stetemente 
that  are  considered  objecttonable.  Some 
persons,  unfamiliar  with  ooUege  life,  fear 
that  disloyalty  to  basic  American  principles 
la  q>readlng  through  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. The  quesUon  Is  asked,  in  the  Nation's 
Interest  shoxild  not  teachers  be  jirevented 
from  expounding  "^alse"  doctrines?  If  they 
do  so.  why  should  their  Jobs  be  continued? 

The  fundamental  answer  to  this  question 
li  that  the  aafety  of  our  Natkm  and  the 


healthy  grovrth  of  otir  free  society  depend 
upon  having  competent  scholars  who  in- 
quire eearchlngly  into  every  problem  that 
concerns  us  and  teU  us  freely  what  they 
find.  Providing  such  scholars  and  provid- 
ing conditions  for  them  to  do  their  work 
effectively  constitute  the  prime  reason  for 
a  university's  existence. 

An  obvious  case  where  our  safety  is  at 
stake  is  that  of  our  industrial  and  military 
rivalry  with  Russia.  Ths  strength  of  the 
two  sides  Is  now  nearly  evenly  balanced,  and 
ultimate  supremacy  and  survival  depend 
upon  which  can  advance  more  rapidly. 
Under  these  conditions  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  science  is  clearly  called  for.  and 
stnoe  this  advance  depends  greatly  upon  the 
free  interchange  of  ideas,  any  limltetion  of 
scientific  exchange  endangers  the  safety  that 
it  is  supposed  to  protect. 

A  similar  situation  occurs  in  the  teaching 
of  international  relations.  Until  before 
World  War  n  this  was  a  matter  of  seoondary 
importence,  and  concentration  on  Amarlcaa 
history,  economics,  and  polltlca  seemed 
adequate.  Today  our  NaUon  haa  been 
thruat  Into  a  position  where  ite  military 
safety  and  ite  economic  welfare  cannot  be 
self-determined,  and  knowledge  of  other  na- 
tions becomes  Imperative.  We  hope  to  edu- 
cate a  group  of  young  leaders  who  wlU  un- 
derstand theee  problems  weU  enough  to 
avoid  some  of  the  mlstekee  that  our  iMi 
well  informed  older  generation  has  been 
making.  Here,  in  fact,  liee  our  beat  hope 
for  a  sUble  future.  Tet  such  Instruction 
neoeeearily  departe  from  the  traditional  pat- 
tern; it  Involves  frank  dlacusalon  of  political 
systems  that  may  seem  abhorrent  to  us,  and 
thus  inevltebly  ralaee  sertous  questlona. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  unlver* 
Blty  is  eesentially  oonaervatlve.  Pertaapa  M 
pereaat  of  Ite  eOort  Is  ooaoemed  with  traaa- 
■Uttlng  from  iWMraUon  to  ganaratlon  the 
great  valuea  that  have  aooumul*ted  In  the 
weatarn  tradition.  These  valuea  Include  the 
Greek  and  Roman  culture,  the  Judeo-Chrla* 
tlaa  leUgloua  herttaga,  and  the  asperlwwe 
ot  founJere  of  AnMrtoa.  But  tbe  •  paveaal 
ot  our  knowledge  that  la  changing  the  world 
la  what  la  dlaturblng.  It  nhMkm  mom  ot 
ou.  tradltlona  and  altera  our  pattern  of  Uv- 
Ing.  Tet  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this 
knowledge  means  disaster.  The  profeHor 
who  atudlee  his  subject  thoroughly  and 
pcofesasa  rm  he  eeee  it  boldly  to  the  world. 
Including  his  students,  is  at  ooee  ihe  Na- 
tion's strength  for  future  growth. 

Shall  then  the  teacher's  Job  be  continued 
If  we  dont  like  what  ha  saya? 

The  poaitlon  ot  WU  on  this  matter  Is 
dear  cut.  At  the  request  or  the  ftrat 
dent  ot  the  WU  Oorp..  Or.  WUUam 
leaf  Blot,  the  iOsaourt  General  Asaembtf 
wrote  into  the  charter  of  the  university  Ifl 
1857  the  following  provision: 

"^o  Instruction,  either  sectarian  In  re- 
llgton  or  partisan  in  poliUcs,  shaU  be  allowed 
In  any  department  of  said  unlvecsltr.  «n4 
no  sectarian  or  party  test  shall  be  allowed 
In  the  electton  of  profeesors.  teachers,  ot 
other  offioers  of  said  university,  or  in  the 
administration  of  scholars  thereto,  or  for 
any  pxurpose  whatevw." 

The  charter  is  so  written  that  strlet  an* 
forcement  of  this  regulatton  la  obligatory 
upon  the  ofltcers  of  the  university,  or  If  they 
shoiild  fall,  upon  the  courts. 

This  regvilaUon  has  not  been  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  principles  of  rellgian  and 
of  political  Justice  shaU  not  be  teught. 
Thus  Dr.  Blot  himself,  at  the  original  dedi- 
cation of  the  university,  explains  that  the 
name  of  Washington  University  is  adml« 
rably  adapted  to  the  basic  purpoae.  which  U 
"the  establishment  of  an  American  uni< 
versity  upon  tbe  broad  foundation  of  re< 
publican  and  Christian  principles,  free  fitutf 
the  trammels  of  sect  and  party." 

It  Is  generaUy  recognised  by  thoae  respon* 
slble  for  the  conduct  of  Waahlngton  Univer> 
slty  that  a  member  of  the  Communist  Partf 
would  not  qualify  as  a  member  of  ite  faculty. 
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This  becomes  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
university  has  accepted  as  Ite  taak  that  de- 
scribed further  by  Dr.  Blot:  "^o  educate 
the  rising  generations  in  tlxat  love  of  coun- 
try and  of  our  whole  country  which  the 
Farewell  Addreas  of  Waahlngton  inculcates, 
and  In  that  falthfulneea  to  God  and  truth 
which  jnade  Waahlngton  greiit."  A  Commu- 
nist who  gives  his  baaic  allcfjiance  to  a  for- 
eign power,  who  deepiaes  the  concept  of  God, 
and  who  has  learned  to  abide  by  truth  only 
as  It  may  serve  his  ends,  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  give  such  an  educution.  and  thxis 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  teacher  in  this 
university. 

Having  establiahed  these  bciundarlee  with- 
in which  it  will  function,  it  b«comes  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  university  to  protect  the 
members  of  Its  faculty  as  the}  go  about  their 
buslnees.  Since  the  Nation's  safety  and  wel- 
fare depend  upon  how  well  they  do  their  Job, 
transient  public  preesurss  mvst  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere.  No  system  has  been 
devised  that  Is  aa  certain  to  keep  us  alert 
to  the  truth  as  Is  the  free  Interchange  of 
ideas  among  competent  scholia*. 

If.  however,  anyone  has  gtiod  reason  to 
suppose  that  WU  Is  not  operating  In  the 
national  Interest.  I  should  eooslder  a  public 
inveetigatlon  ae  wholly  appropriate.  This  Is 
dearly  the  right  of  Oongreas  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  reeult  of  such  an  Invssttga- 
tlon.  If  fairly  conducted  will  De  to  Imprees 
the  community  and  the  Nation  with  the  Im- 
portence of  the  contribution  ««  are  making 
to  the  national  welfare,  and  In  particular 
with  the  value  to  the  Nation  of  encouraging 
our  scholara  to  Inveatlgato  and  discuss  with 
freedom  even  the  moat  controversial  public 
Issuee. 

Let  ue  note,  however,  that  wtthtn  a  uni- 
versity the  ultimate  reeponalblilty  for  aasur- 
anee  that  aeademlo  freedom  Is  interpreted  in 
the  latereet  of  the  Nation  reete  In  the  hands 
ot  Ite  truateea  or  dlraetora.  It  la  true  that 
the  trustees  delegate  this  funoUon  In  larf* 
meaaure  to  the  executive  head  of  the  Insti- 
tution; but  the  truateea  retain  for  them- 
aelvea  the  ultimate  daelstona  refardtng  quae- 
tlona  Involving  the  loyalty  ot  their  faeulty. 
Bven  though  a  congresalonal  C'xnmlttee  haa 
aeeees  to  certain  Information  that  la  not 
avaUahle  to  a  private  dttaen.  It  will.  I  be- 
lieve, be  dlflteult  to  persuade  the  pwqtie  that 
their  inveetigatlon  wlU  be  a  more  reliable 
measure  of  the  propriety  of  tbe  university's 
operations  than  is  the  Judgment  ot  the 
board  of  trustees  Itself,  comprtoed  aa  It  la  of 
eltlaena  carefuUy  seleeted  for  Uielr  Integrity, 
their  educational  understanding,  and  their 
proved  public  spirit. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  Internal 
matter  of  how  the  assurance  of  academic 
freedom  is  to  be  attained.  Dlecusaions 
among  faculty  members,  the  administration, 
the  boards  of  directors,  and  rrpreeentatlvee 
of  other  unlversltlee  are  continually  in  prog- 
rees.  But  theee  discussions  are  concerned 
with  ways  and  means  and  wt'.h  details  of 
adjustment.  The  basic  conflcence  in  the 
value  of  acadenUc  freedom  Is  cfimmon  to  all 
of  these  partiee.  The  public  Issue  Is  now 
rather.  Is  it  right  that  acholars  should  be 
free  to  speak  their  min<teT  In  order  that 
studente  may  have  access  to  reliable  knowl- 
edge, and  in  order  that  the  NaUon's  safety, 
shall  be  guarded,  there  Is  only  one  possible 
answer  to  this  question.  For  teachers  of 
proven  competence  and  reliability  this  free- 
dom must  be  aasured. 

One  more  fundamental  point  Every  free- 
dom must  be  limited  in  ordo-  ttiat  one  man'k 
actions  shall  noC  Interfere  with  thoae  of  an- 
other. According  to  my  own  thinking  the 
freedom  of  the  echolar  must  be  limited  by 
two  baalc  prindplee  if  that  freedom  is  to  re- 
main acceptable  to  his  fellows.  First  of  these 
principles  Is  complete  loyalty  to  the  truth, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  truth  Is 
beat  ascertained  In  open  discussion  with 
one's  scholarly  peera.    Second  of  these  prin- 
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djAm  Is  the  promotion  of  htmian  dignity  aa 
giving  the  basis  for  Judgment  of  the  rlght- 
neas  of  any  eourae  of  action.  If  the  public 
has  confidence  that  the  debatee  among  schol- 
ars and  their  statementa  are  predicated  on 
theee  two  princlplee,  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
full  and  continued  support  of  academic  free- 
dom. It  thta  becomee  the  task  of  a  uni- 
versity^ administrative  officers  to  build  a 
faculty  for  whoae  members  theee  principles 
of  loyalty  of  truth  and  promotion  of  human 
dlgnltj-,  are  fundammital. 

[Firom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  1 

UmvxaamsB  aitd  NrwsPAPsxs  Must  Fight 

Attacks 

(By  Irving  Dilliard,  editor) 

The  many-fronted  attack  on  academic 
freedom  Is  not  only  the  most  serloxis  problem 
confronting  the  colleges  anH  universities  of 
the  United  States  today.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  country.  That  which  stops  the 
teacher  or  academic  Investigator  in  free  In- 
quiry or  even  impedee  him  *n  his  search 
affecte  us  all.  It  changea  the  Intellectual 
climate  In  which  we  live.  It  darkens  the 
skies  which  should  be  bright  with  the 
health-giving  sun. 

Just  so  yaara  ago  the  late  John  Dewey  «- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  little 
danger  to  academic  freedom  in  this  country. 
The  great  philosopher  and  educator  could  not 
say  that  toua> .  Mob  rule  is  running  at  large 
In  too  many  plaees.  It  sounds  In  the  legisla- 
tive halls.  It  gate  control  of  school  boards. 
It  takes  over  eollag*  taoultlea.  Demanding 
eonformlty.  It  condemns  dissent.  The  sanest 
view,  the  moet  sensible  attitude,  if  it  goes 
counter  to  the  prevailing  notions,  la  often 
denounced  as  something  to  be  rooted  out. 

Xn  Chanoellor  Oompton,  the  8t.  Loula  area 
hM  SB  educator  who  Is  making  It  clear  by 
word  mMI  deed  that  he  la  not  going  to  be 
frightened  Into  •vbmlaslon.  Ukt  Dr,  Jamea 
BiyMkt  Oonant,  he  knows  that  th«  anlvaralty 
whioh  yields  a  single  Inch  to  the  4ynehara  of 
the  free  mind  Is  no  longw  true  to  Its  miaaloa. 

The  same  obligation  raste  on  newtpsper 
editors.  Thoae  edltora  who  know  anything 
aboMt  the  history  of  freedom  ot  the  prem  will 
be  vigilant  to  espoaa  attd  turn  baok  thoae 
who  have  no  truat  in  the  right  to  Inquire 
and  expound.  But  however  weak  and  falter- 
ing, indeed,  however  falthleaa,  many  editors 
and  publlahers  turn  out  to  be,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  collegee  and  unlversltlee  can- 
not fall.  It  may  be  that  nothing  in  the 
cent\iries  since  Kraamus  has  been  more  ur- 
gent in  their  livee.  Let  them  stand  four- 
-quare  to  all  the  winda  that  blow. 

IFtom  Waahlngton  Unlvaratty  Student  Life 
of  February  20.  1963) 

Cntaoaa.  iNoxnarroas  Wnx  Loss  ths  SntvooLc 
roa  FaxB  Idkss 

(By  W.  Snr**T  Stminotoh,  United  Statee 
Senator) 

Academic  freedom  in  our  American  colleges 
and  universities  will  never  be  eerlously 
threatened  so  long  as  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dente use  that  freedom  in  the  never-com- 
pleted search  for  truth. 

Academic  freedom,  like  all  worthwhUe 
prlvilegee  of  our  democracy,  carries  with  It 
great  responsibility;  It  must  be  used  with 
full  Intellectual  Integrity   and  honeaty. 

In  a  recent  statement  subscribed  to  by 
all  faculty  membera.  Oberlin  College  de- 
scribed academic  freedom  aa  "the  liberty  to 
examine,  to  discuss,  and  to  evaluate  phe- 
nomena in  all  fields  of  learning,  aubje^  only 
to  the  generally  accepted  criteria  of  conscien- 
tious scholarship." 

Tbe  current  cold  war  against  the  great  and 
growing  world  advance  of  atheistic  Soviet 
Imperialism  is  a  war  of  ideas  and  ideala. 

Our  way  of  life,  ot  which  your  university 
reprefeento  one  of  the  moat  Important  bul- 


waito,  can  only  win  this  cold  war  tf  the 
pe<^le  are  told  the  truth. 

In  the  determination  and  dissemination  of 
the  truth,  academic  freedom  now  plays,  and 
must  continue  to  play,  a  leading  role.  This 
role  is  baaed  not  only  In  the  sctenoe  labora- 
tories of  our  universities,  it  must  also  be  a 
living  challenge  in  our  quest  for  more  knowl- 
edge. 

History  provee  that  the  destroyers  ot  learn- 
ing, the  censors  and  the  inquisitors,  have 
alwajrs  lost  In  the  long  nm.  The  one  sure 
weapon  against  bad  ideas  is  bettw  ideas. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  even  prior  to 
the  signing  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, nine  collegee  had  already  been  found- 
ed in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  first 
general  education  act  in  this  country  dates 
back  to  1047,  more  than  SOO  yeara. 

During  this  year,  with  your  univeralty 
celebrating  Ite  100th  anniversary,  let  us  re- 
call that  Just  80  years  before  the  founding 
of  Waahlngton  Univeralty.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son consummated  the  Loulalana  Purchase. 

Jeffereon  ono*  wrote,  •••  •  •  the  univeralty 
will  be  baaed  upon  the  illimitable  freedom  ot 
the  human  mind,  for  here  we  are  not  afraid 
to  f6llow  truth  whwevcr  It  may  lead,  not  to 
tolerate  any  error  aa  kmg  aa  reaaon  Is  left  tno 
to  eombat  It." 

Academic  freedom  will  be  preeerved  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations  by  studente  and 
teachers  of  great  centers  of  learning  Ilka 
Waahlngton.  That  la  Important,  because  It 
Is  only  throxigh  the  dissemination  of  truth 
to  all  people  that  w*  In  a  democracy  can 
remain  tree. 

(Ftom  WMhlngton  University  Student  Litis 

of  February  80,  1859 1 

Umvauirr  Uowt  Btand  rnuc  AoaiMSff 

ATTACKS  OM  USOTT 

(By  THOMAS  a  BmioNso.  Unitsd  Stafess 

Senator) 
Blaet  the  toundtng  ot  our  Rapubllo.  1%  hss 
always  bssa  tearsd  by  soom  that  trts«om  of 
■p— ch  uttsranoss  orttleal  ot  our  Qovsn- 
BMBt,  our  OoBgrssi.  or  our  slsctsd  oglaials  ■ 
eonsututs  a  ohallsBgs  to  tho  ssUhllBhsd 
ordsr  and  art  laharantly  daagsroua.  With 
ths  tuU  kaowlsdgs  that  trss  ipssoh  mii^t 
Jsopardlas  estahllshsd  orsdos  and  ths  gen- 
srally  aeosptsd  ordsr  ot  things  as  thsy  art, 
ths  framsrs  of  our  Constitution  wrots  Into 
ths  basle  law  ot  our  land  ths  first  amsnd- 
ment.  Thsy  did  so  In  ths  eonvletlon  that 
suppression  ot  thought,  of  speech,  of  ths 
prsss.  and  of  public  assembly,  would  be  svsa 
more  dangeroua  to  the  whole  concept  ot  a 
free  democratic  aodsty. 

The  ahurmlng  tendency  today  to  abrogate 
the  first  amendmant  In  the  name  of  patri- 
otism finds  an  easy  and  vulnerable  target  in 
all  of  our  instltutloiia  of  teaming.  Any  in- 
stitution which  Is  vrllllng  to  place  a  strait- 
Jacket  on  aoadamlc  freedom,  to  demand  rigid 
conformity  from  ite  teachers,  and  to  content 
Itself  with  dead-level  uniformity  In  the  In- 
doctrination of  ite  studente.  will  probably 
escape  the  slings  and  arrowa  of  oongreeatonal 
committees  and  of  aometimea  misguided  pa- 
triotic organisations.  It  may  continue  to  be 
the  rcclpioit  of  substantial  endowmento  and 
to  enroU  new  students.  A  foundaUon  which 
places  such  restrainte  on  academic  freedom — 
of  which  Washington  University,  to  ite  glory 
and  ever-growln«  prestige  la,  happily,  not 
one — will,  by  the  same  token,  have  acknovrt- 
edged  ite  surrender  to  the  cult  of  mental 
regimentation  which  is  gaining  a  dismaying 
popiilarity  in  aome  quarters. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  those 
among  ua  who  fear  new  Ideas,  who  shrink 
from  the  slightest  hint  of  the  uncMthodoa^ 
who  mlstrnst  the  unfamiliar.  We  must  never 
belittle  thoae  who  by  natiire  or  by  training 
thrive  best  on  conformity,  for  they  are  xiseful 
and  valuable  memb««  of  society  aznl  per- 
form necessary  and  worthwhile  functions  aa 
cltiaens  of  their  community  and  their  covin- 
try.    It  is  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  timid. 
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however,  that  have  come  the  men  and  women 
who  make  significant  contributions  In  terms 
of  Intellectual  achievement,  social  progress, 
sclentlflc  advancement,  or  Industrial  devel- 
c^ment.  The  threat  to  the  very  survival  ot 
a  free  society  arises  whenever  there  Is  a 
consolidated  effort  to  suppress  bold  new 
Ideas,  to  Intimidate  Inquiring  minds. 

That  Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the  po- 
tential danger  of  such  repression  Is  ap- 
parent  not  only  In  his  ImpOTtant  works  on 
the  science  of  government,  but  In  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  held  In  his  capacity  as  an 
educator.  Writing  to  prospective  faculty 
members  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  set 
forth  his  Ideal  In  clear  terms:  This  instltu^ 
tlon  will  be  based  on  the  Illimitable  freedoitt 
of  the  human  mind.  For  here -we  are  not 
afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead, 
nor  to  tolerate  error  so  long  as  reason  is  left) 
free  to  combat  It.  I 

This  Is  the  principle  to  which,  I  bellevai 
most  colleges  and  universities  In  this  coiin4 
try  will  adhere.  They  will  do  so,  often  in  tLo 
face  of  adverse  criticism  and  misinterpreta- 
tion, so  long  as  they  remain  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  their  proper  function  is  to  edu- 
cate, not  to  regiment.  All  universities  worthy 
of  the  name  owe  complete  fidelity  to  freedom 
of  thinking  and  expression — to  the  opening 
o^  all  doors  to  understanding,  knowledge,  and 
inquiry,  and  the  closing  of  none.  The  real 
function  of  a  college  or  university,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  merely  to  Implant  in  youthful 
minds  so  many  facts,  dates,  or  f omulae — many 
of  dublo\is  valiie.  Unless,  in  the  process,  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  challenge  existing 
theories,  to  examine  and  reject,  if  he  will, 
prevailing  opinion — unless,  in  short,  it  stimu- 
lates a  student  not  to  accept  all  that  is 
banded  to  him,  but  to  weigh  and  choose,  to 
dare  to  formulate  his  own  judgments,  seek 
new  solutions  to  old  problems — the  educa- 
tional process  will  have  failed. 

A  true  American  imlverslty  cannot  ignobly 
debase  Itself  by  restricting  learning  for  fear 
of  reprisals  and  loss  of  endowments,  but  in 
proclaiming  the  right  of  dissent.  It  must 
scorn  the  consequences.  Where  ediication  Is 
shackled  and  the  right  of  dissent  denied,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  dammed  at  its  fountain- 
head.  I  do  not  minimize  the  fact  that  it  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  fortitude  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  to  stand  firm 
•gainst  attacks  on  academic  freedom,  for  it 
will  come  from  many  quarters  and  in  various 
guises.  The  temper  of  our  times,  sadly,  in- 
dicates that  there  will  be  continued  charges 
of  subversive  Influences  on  the  campuses, 
demands  for  loyalty  oaths,  condenuiatlon  of 
textbooks  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
contain  heretical  ideas.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  end  goal  of 
those  who  are  so  shrewdly  exploiting  the 
hysteria  of  our  times  \b  not  the  Americanism 
which  they  proclaim,  but  the  stifling  of  in- 
tellectual freedom  and  the  battering  down  of 
every  liberal  thought  and  idea. 

Ck>lleges  and  universities  are  perfectly 
capable  of  examining  their  own  affairs,  of 
determining  who  shall  Instruct,  or  who  may 
be  incompetent  or  imworthy  of  this  tnist 
and  high  privilege,  and  of  deciding  what 
textbooks  shall  be  used  and  what  ideas  and 
phUosophles  shall  be  taught,  without  the 
assistance  of  public  inquisitors.  Whatever 
further  programs  educators  may  undertake 
to  better  inform  the  public  and  to  Increase 
understanding  of  educational  alms  and  piir- 
poees  wUl  serve  to  buttress  the  defenses  of 
freedom. 

The  battle  ahead  will  not  be  easy,  for  there 
sure  strong  forces  who  would  destroy  all  free- 
dom in  the  name  of  freedom,  who  woiildJ 
seek  to  make  all  education  the  instrument 
of  the  state,  a  mere  propaganda  tool — as 
It  has  become  in  the  countries  behind  the 
^n  Curtain. 

I  What  this  discloses  Is  a  shocking  lack 
of  faith  in  our  democracy  and  \fx  our  free 
Institutions — in  fact,  a  denial  of  our  capacity 
as  free  men  and  women  to  think  for  and 
to  govern  ourselves.    We  know  that  totali- 


tarian governments  cannot  permit  freedom 
of  speech,  dare  not  tolerate  criticism  or 
dissent,  but  I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  our  democratic  system  is  so 
fl-agile  or  so  sterUe  that  it  can  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  fullest  expression  of  our  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  freedoms. 

Wherever  we  resort  to  the  methods  of 
totalitarianism,  whether  it  be  in  the  affairs 
of  state  or  in  the  academic  community,  we 
do  irreparable  damages  to  our  democracy. 
Only  insofar  as  we  hold  firm  and  act  respon- 
sible is  there  hope  for  the  survival  oi  our 
natiotuU  liberty  and  our  national  integrity. 


Taitf  and  Trade  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLO«AOO 

IN  THE  8SNATE  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATBS 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  age-old  question  of  tariffs, 
asleep  for  20  years,  appears  to  be  cominer 
back  to  life  as  the  important  political 
question  of  the  hour.  Groups  are  de- 
scending on  Washington  demanding 
tariff  protection  for  their  particular 
production. 

On  March  5.  1953.  representatives  of 
many  industries  including  agriculture, 
and  the  representatives  of  many  labor 
organizations  met  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Labor-Man- 
agement Council  on  foreign-trade  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  organizations  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing on  tariffs  and  trade  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  5,  1953.  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro. 

This  group  adopted  a  tariff  and  trade 
policy  declaration.  I  believe  their  state- 
ment is  of  such  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  world  prosperity  that  it  should  be 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
and  the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

List  of  organisations  represented  at  meet- 
ing on  tariffs  and  trade.  Washington.  D.  C, 
March  5,  1953: 

Almond  Growers  Exchange.  California. 

Band  Instrument  Manufacturers.  Do- 
mestic,  Tariff  Committee. 

Bicycle  Institute  of  America.  Inc. 

Book  Manufactiirera'  Institute.  Inc. 

Bookbinders.  International  Brotherhood 
of.  AFL. 

CamiUus  Cutlery  Co. 

Cattlemen's  Association,  American  Na> 
tlonal. 

Chemical  Manufacturers'  Association.  Syn- 
thetic Organic. 

Chemical  Workers'  Union,  International. 
AFL. 

Chemists'  Association.  Inc..  BCanufacturing. 

Cherry  Growers  and  Industries  Founda- 
tion. Maraschino  Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit 
Association:  New  York  Cherry  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.;  New  York  State  Canners  and 
Freezers  Association. 

China,  Association.  Inc..  The  Vitrified. 

Coal  Association.  National. 

Cordage  Institute. 

Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  American. 

Dairy  Industry  Committee:  National 
Cheese  Institute;  American  Butter  Institute; 


National  Creameries  Association:   Milk  In« 
dustry  Foundation,  etc. 

Diamond  Match  Co..  The. 

Fig  Institute,  California. 

Fish  Canners'  Association.  California. 

Fish  Cannery  Workers  and  Flshermenli 
Union.  Pacific  Coast.  A.  F.  of  L. 

Fisheries  Association.  Massachusetts. 

Fishermen's  Union.  Atlantic.  A.  F.  of  L. 

Fishery  Products  Division.  National  Can- 
ners' Association. 

Fiahing  Vessel  Owners'  Association.  Inc.. 
of  Seattle. 

Florida  FnUt  tt  Vegetable  Association. 

Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North  Ameriea, 
American  Flint.  A.  F.  of  L. 

Glassware  Association,  Anxerlcan. 

Glove  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  National  Aaao- 
ciatlon  of  Leather. 

Handwear  Association,  American  BLnlt. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.  (motorcycles). 

Hat  Institute.  Inc..  The;  Wool  Hat  Manu- 
facturers Association:  Hatters'  Fur  Cutters 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  A.;  Straw  Hat  Group. 

Hatters.  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union.  United,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Hot  House  Vegetable  Growers.  National 
Association  of. 

Lace  Manufacturers  Association.  Ine.. 
American. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America,  Amalgamated.  A.  F.  of  L. 

Meat  Packers  Association.  National  Inde- 
pendent. 

Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc..  Western 
States. 

Milk  Producers  Federation,  National. 

Mine  Workers  of  America.  United. 

Mushroom  Institute.  The. 

Nuc  Growers  Association,  Northwest. 

Oakville  Co.  Division.  ScoviU  Manufacttur- 
ing  Co.  (metal  products). 

Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  American. 

Pen  St  Pencil  Association.  Fountain. 

Petroleum  Association  of  America.  Inde- 
pendent. 

Photo-Bngravers'  Union  of  North  America* 
International.  A.  F.  L. 

Pin.  Clip  and  Fastener  Association. 

Potters.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Operative,  A.  F.  L. 

Potters  Association.  United  States. 

Regens  Ughter  Corp.   (cigarette  lighters). 

Renderers  Association.  National. 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.  (aluminum). 

Rlsdon  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  (metal  and 
wire  goods ) . 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 

Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  A.  F.  L. 

Seafood  Producers'  Association  of  New 
Bedford.  Inc. 

Shenango  Pottery  Cb. 

Sunklst  Growers  (citrus). 

Tuna  Research  Foundation. 

Vegetable  Products.  Inc..  Basic. 

Walnut  Growers  Association.  CallfomU. 

Wine  Institute,  The. 

Wood  Screw  Industry — ^United  States  Wood 
Screw  Btireau. 

Wool  Growers  Association.  National. 

Wool  Growers.  Pacific. 

Optical  Manufacturers  Association. 

Southern  Co&l  AssoclaUon. 

A   TaRCTT   ANT»   TtADE   POLICT    DcCUUUTIOir  BT 

Nationwids  Ikddstxiai.,  Aobiccltdbal,  amb 
Laaoa  Gaotrps 

^  A  nationwide  campaign  to  sell  the  slogan 
"Trade,  not  aid"  to  the  American  public  was 
launched  in  this  country  several  months  ago. 
The  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  over  the  radio  and 
television.  Editorials,  cartoons,  coltimns. 
and  speeches  have  spread  the  slogan  through- 
out the  country. 

The  theme  of  the  slogan  Is  that  the  coun- 
tries that  are  receiving  dollar  aid  from  us 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  repay  us 
in  the  form  of  goods.  The  American  public 
would  thus  be  relieved  of  the  b\u-den  of  giv- 
ing away  blUions  of  doUars  annually  In  tha 
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form  of  goods  for  which  payment  cannot  be 
made. 

Recently  Henry  Ford  n  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal and  carried  it  to  the  extremes  of  free 
trade,  thus  endorsing  a  proposal  previoualy 
advanced  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Cconmerce 
and  others. 

The  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the 
"Trade,  not  aid"  slogan  and  of  the  free- 
trade  proposal  turns  upon  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  several  basic  asBiunpUons.  as 
foUows: 

1.  That  the  producers  and  man\ifact\irers 
of  the  United  States  because  of  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  mass- prod victlon  meth- 
ods have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  market. 

a.  That  those  of  our  industries  and 
branches  of  agriculture  that  cannot  conk- 
pete  successfully  with  imports  are  by  that 
fact  alone  judged  to  be  marginiO,  inefficient, 
and  uneconomic  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  public  support  against  annlhUation  by 
foreign  competition.  Employees  displaced 
by  import  competition  could  be  retrained  for 
employment  in  other  and  more  efficient  in- 
dustries at  public  expense. 

3.  That  American  producers  need  expand- 
ing foreign  markets  to  absorb  surplus  prod- 
ucts and  to  assure  prosperity;  and  that  In 
order  to  sell  nwre  abroad  we  must  buy  more 
abroad. 

4.  That  the  balance  of  International  trade 
cannot  be  reestablished  unless  we  open  wider 
our  doors  to  Imports;  and  that  as  a  creditor 
country  it  is  inctimbent  upon  us  to  accept 
goods  from  otn-  debtors  if  we  expect  repay- 
ment of  our  loans. 

5.  That  success  In  the  struggle  against 
communism  depends  upon  a  freer  flow  of 
trade  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
and  that  we  must  lead  the  way  by  setting  an 
example  for  other  countries  to  follow. 

e.  That  our  natxiral  resources  are  dwin- 
dling and  that  we  ahould  conserve  them  by 
importing  more. 

7.  That  domestic  oompetition  stimulates 
efficiency  and  is  accountable  in  great  part  for 
our  high  productivity  and  that  foreign  com- 
petition is  equally  healthful  to  our  economy. 

8.  That  our  trade  barriers  are  stiU  high 
and  that  we  are  too  reluctant  to  buy  im- 
ported goods. 

AKALTBIS   O^    IIUSB  ABB  U  MPllOIt  8 

The  foregoing  asstmiptlons  will  be  analyzed 
and  answered  In  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance above: 

1.  Perhaps  our  large  mass-production  in- 
dustries have  indeed  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition,  at  home  or  abroad. 
However,  despite  the  boast  of  our  superior 
productivity  in  such  industries  this  asstunp- 
tion  itself  is  debatable.  Instances  of  effec- 
tive foreign  competition  with  our  mass 
producers  can  readily  be  found. 

Be  that  aa  it  may.  a  great  share  of  our 
production  is  not  the  output  of  hxige  fac- 
tories concentrated  under  one  roof.  It  is  the 
work  of  thousands  of  smaller  enterprises  and 
activities  that  in  the  aggregate  cover  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  They  em- 
ploy millions  of  workers. 

The  wages  In  numy  of  these  smaller  en- 
terprises and  pursuits  compare  favorably 
with  those  paid  In  the  giant  Industries. 
However,  their  man-hour  productivity  is 
lower  because  of  the  nature  of  the  product, 
its  geographical  dispersal,  or  failure  to 
achieve  fxill  mechanization  to  date. 

Therefore,  the  smaller  industries  do  in  fact 
have  much  to  fear  from  unimpeded  Import 
competition.  Experience  amply  supports  this 
statement. 

a.  InabUlty  to  compete  with  Imports  Is  In 
no  case  a  presumption  of  inefficiency  in  do- 
mestic Industry.  Should  o\ir  producers  pay 
wages  as  low  as  those  prevailing  in  other 
coxmtrles  they  would  have  little  or  no  dif- 
ficulty In  competing. 

Retraining  and  moving  of  workers  is  ex- 
pensive, wasteful,  and  in  many  cases  cruel 
and  heartless.  It  should  not  be  undertaken 


tn  order  to  satisfy  a  dubious  theory.  The 
time  when  It  would  be  most  necessary  to 
engage  in  uprooting  of  workers  and  the  liq- 
uidation of  enterprises  would  be  precisely  the 
time  least  propitious  for  abaorptlon  in  the 
mass  production  industries,  namely  in  a 
buyer's  nxarket.  The  nukss  production  cen- 
ters would  be  faced  with  unemployment 
problems  of  their  own  without  worrying 
about  employment  of  workers  retrained  from 
other  occupations. 

3.  The  American  prodxicers  enjoy  the 
largest  actual  and  potential  market  in  the 
world  at  home.  They  do  not  need  exports 
in  order  to  gain  the  benefits  of  mass  pro- 
duction. Overemphasis  of  exports  conflicts 
with  the  foreign-market  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries that  suffer  from  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
port dependence. 

Mass  production  Industries,  with  their 
larger  financial  resources,  can  more  readily 
diversify.  If  rechannelin^  of  capital  is  desir- 
able, than  can  smaller  industries. 

4.  Oxir  position  as  a  creditor  nation  Is  not 
the  result  of  normal  economic  development 
but  was  preclpiuted  by  two  world  wars.  The 
economic  absorption  of  Imports  in  a  volume 
equal  to  exports  does  not  follow  when  ex- 
ports have  been  highly  stimulated  as  they 
have  been  by  noneconomic  considerations. 
To  "treat  our  trading  position  as  If  the  ab- 
normal exp>orts  of  the  war  and  postwar  period 
were  normal  would  be  to  wrench  our  economy 
from  its  natural  moorings.  Only  by  state 
control  of  trade  c  -uld  an  artificial  balance  in 
our  trade  be  force  '  prematurely. 

Heavy  defense  outlays  have  delayed  the 
return  of  a  balanced  foreign  trade.  In  1950 
trade  was  well  on  the  road  toward  balance 
when  the  Korean  outbreak  reversed  the 
trend.  Thi  road  will  be  resumed  if  normal 
times  return.  Any  forced  balance  in  the 
meantime  would  be  false  and  dangerous. 

6.  The  freer  fiow  of  trade  among  other 
countries  and  with  the  United  States  may  be 
conceded  as  a  desirable  objective  in  the 
struggle  against  communism. 

However,  the  European  need  of  a  mass 
market  In  order  to  gain  the  economies  of 
mass  production  may  be  recognized  without 
applying  the  same  diagnosis  to  us.  We  do 
not  suffer  from  the  same  disease.  We  al- 
ready have  a  mass  market.  Why  then  take 
the  same  medicine  as  Europe? 

For  19  years  we  have  been  setting  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  reducing 
trade  barriers.  Fbr  reastms  that  will  remain 
as  cogent  In  the  future,  under  the  same  con- 
dittona.  as  they  are  today,  other  countries 
will  find  reasons  for  erecting  new  barriers 
or  maintaining  existing  ones.  State- 
managed  economies  cannot  accept  laissez 
faire  in  foreign  trade. 

6-  Many  of  our  national  resources  may  be 
approaching  the  point  of  visible  exhaustion. 
Over  half  of  our  total  import  volume  is  al- 
ready free  of  duty.  These  free-list  imports 
consist  principally  of  raw  products.  Our  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  manufactured 
products  or  semimanufactures  and  contain 
many  materials  that  draw  upon  exhaxistlble 
resources.  Steel  and  cooper  are  examples. 
Automobile  and  similar  mass-production  ex- 
ports produce  a  drain  on  these  two  and 
similar  resources. 

We  export  more  than  we  Import.  Exports 
send  materials  out  of  the  country.  Sending 
them  out  of  the  country  does  not  conserve 
them. 

7.  Domestic  competition  does  indeed  stim- 
ulate efficient  and  higher  productivity  if  the 
competition  is  fair  rather  than  destructive. 
CompetiticHi  as  such  makes  no  disthiction 
between  the  fair  and  the  unfair,  the  con- 
structive and  the  destructive. 

Foreign  competition  that  Is  fair  Is  as 
welcome  as  fair  domestic  competition. 
Means  of  assuring  the  faimesa  of  foreign 
competition  should  be  applauded  as  much 
as  those  for  assuring  fair  domestic  competi- 
tion. National  mlnimvun  wage  laws  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  depression  of  wages 
as  a  means  of  xinderselllng  in  the  domestic 


market.  If  that  to  good  jM'aetice  at  b<nne  it 
ahould  have  equal  force  with  respect  to  goods 
produced  abroad.  As  competitive  imports 
they,  too,  can  depress  wages  and  at  the  sauM 
time  break  domestic  prices  and  initiate 
unemployment. 

8.  Oiur  trade  barriers  are  no  longer  high. 
Our  average  tariff  has  been  reduced,  one  way 
or  another,  by  nearly  75  percent  since  the 
1931-35  period.  We  have  imposed  nontarlff 
barriers  very  sparingly.  Our  average  duty 
on  dutiable  items  is  today  only  12  percent. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  50  percent. 

Our  Imports  have  expanded  impressively 
since  before  the  war.  Compared  with  1937- 
38  our  per  capita  imports  have  increased  in 
physical  volume  by  over  50  percent. 

These  are  records  that  are  probably  un- 
matched In  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have 
Indeed  gone  too  far  in  some  instances.  We 
made  wholesale  reductions  in  our  duties  dur- 
ing prosperous  years,  when  competitive 
levels  of  imports  could  not  be  measvired.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  helped  to  build  up 
the  competitive  position  of  Industries  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  brunt  of  that 
competition  still  lies  in  the  future;  but  we 
must  get  ready  for  It  by  adoption  of  a  work- 
able remedy. 

DECLARATIOM' 

stabilization  of  the  American  economy  at 
a  high  level  of  production  and  en^>loyment 
is  the  most  important  sii^le  economic  ob- 
jective facing  this  country. 

Success  in  achieving  this  goal  is  no  less 
Important  to  all  other  coiintries  that  have 
a  heavy  stake  in  the  United  States  as  an 
export  market. 

The  problem  of  the  dollar  gap  pales  to 
Insignificance  In  comparison.  Whereas  this 
gap  is  in  the  magnitude  of  f4  or  $5  billion 
a  year  a  decline  of  only  10  percent  in  our 
national  income  would  represent  a  loss  of 
over  $25  Mllion.  Unregulated  imports 
hitting  a  buyer's  market  would  soon  accom- 
plish such  a  result. 

Effcnrts  to  eliminate  the  dollar  gap  by  fur- 
ther reckless  tariff  reductions  to  stimulate 
imports  could  indeed  precipitate  a  recession 
that  would  quickly  shake  down  our  economy 
by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  We  might 
thus  indeed  get  rid  of  the  dollar  gap  but  in 
return  produce  a  gulf  between  ovir  national 
output  and  our  purchasing  power.  Better 
a  gap  than  a  gulf. 

Foreign  trade  would  not  pull  us  out  of 
that  hole. 

O.  R.  Stkackbbim. 

WASHIN6T01I.  D.  C,  Mmrch  S.  1953. 


HjdrodeTclopmeat  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  0¥  THE  XTHTTED  STATES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  December  1952 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Public 
Power  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

AT*»g*      AWAZIB      Htdbodxvelopmknt — ^FXd- 
bkai.  FnrANCnTG  Is  Kxt 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
took  the  initiative  and  what  some  people 
regarded  as  a  tremendous  risk  In  building 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams  In  the 
Paeiflc  Northwest.  These  Federal  invest- 
ments have  been  so  successful  that  there  is 
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BOW  talk  ot  taklnff  ortr  the  Joto  of  dtrelop- 
taff  tiM  Nmalnlnf  90  mlUloB  kllowstto  of 
irorthWMt  bfdro  br  immw  of  •  NftoiMl 


AlMlw  todAf  1«  In  T«r7  moob  tb«  position 
in  wbJeb  tb«  NortbwMt  SUtM  atood  90  j—n 
•fo.  Tb*  •ooDomy  of  tb«  Tarrltorf  nooda 
faaii  •  llttl*  •loetrlo  ptisb  to  f«t  off  doMt 
•ontor. 

An  adMjuAt*  lupply  of  low  oost  powtr  eon 

do  so  mucb  to  aUorUte  tb«  drudgory  and 

bardablpa  of  pioneering  our  nortbUnd  fron^ 

tier.     Last  winter,  for  ln«t«nce,  orer  4,000 

I  famlllee  went  tbrougb  40*  below  aero  wefttber 

JWblle  Urlng  In  trallen. 

About  90  percent  of  Alaeka's  supply  of 
Mectrldty  comes  from  dlesel  and  steam  gen- 
jaratlon.  Rates  are  very  hlgb.  In  Fairbanks 
lelectrlclty  sells  for  6  to  10  cents  per  kllo- 
jwatt  bour  rising  to  as  blgb  as  15  cents  lA 
[tbe  niral  areas. 

r  It  Is  estimated  that  Alaska's  130,000  popu- 
jlatlon  reported  In  1950  has  increased  25  per- 
cent since  then.  Even  If  true.  It  Is  largely 
due  to  military  personnel  and  construction. 
Tet  the  real  military  strength  is  being  gross- 
ly neglected,  namely  the  establishing  of  a 
bealthy  civilian  economy.  There  isn't  even 
;•  cement  plant  In  tbe  Territory.  The  power 
labortage  and  blgb  rates  are  preventing  tbe 
!  Influx  of  private  capital  and  Indiistries. 

An  example  Is  the  rotting  of  a  million  tons 
of  pulpwood  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
every  year  or  enough  to  double  otir  domestic 
pulp  production.  We  now  import  80  percent 
of  our  needs  from  Canada.  Federally  fi- 
nanced hydro  plants  such  as  the  Swan  Lake 
project  near  Ketchikan  and  tbe  Blue  Lake 
project  near  Sitka  would  stlm\ilate  the 
building  of  pulp  mills.  About  150,000  kilo- 
watts Is  need  in  southeast  Alaska. 

A  SnCPUER  PKOBLZM 

Tbe  analogy  between  Alaska  and  tbe  North- 
west States  is  striking.  Both  have  power 
shortages  amid  vast  hydro  potential.  In 
Alaska  the  shortage  is  acute  while  8,250.000 
kilowatts  run  wasted  to  the  sea. 

Fortunately  Congress  faces  a  simpler  prob- 
lem in  Alaska  because  the  projects  will  be 
single-purpose  power  developments  on  a 
strictly  100  percent  self-liquidating  basis. 
The  absence  of  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
irrigation  complications  such  as  cost  alloca- 
tions, non-relmb\irsable  features  and  sub- 
sidies will  avoid  some  of  the  split-personality 
conflicts  which  have  bedeviled  the  Federal 
program  in  the  Northwest  States,  ^laska 
also  has  no  Interstate  compact  problems  nor 
large  private  utility  corporations. 

FIVE   HtrNDRKD  THOTTSAND  KnOWATTS   NKZDKD 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Susitna  Basin 
report  recommends  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  Devil  Canyon  dam  with  six  65.000 
kilowatt  generators  and  a  500-mile  trans- 
mission grid  connecting  to  Fairbanks,  An- 
chorage, Seward,  Palmer,  and  WhltUer.  The 
Bureau  has  already  submitted  the  13,500-kll- 
owatt  Swan  Lake  project  report  and  is  about 
ready  to  recommend  tbe  14,500  Blue  Lake 
project. 

IT  SS  OP  TO  CONCBXSS 

Regardless  cf  whether  Congress  authorizes  I 
a  Federal  or  a  territorial  agency  to  build' 
these  projects.  Federal  financing  is  essential. 
Money  for  first-class  mortgages  is  not  avail- 
able for  less  than  g  percent  and  risk  capital 
demands  15  to  50  percent.  It  Is  apparent 
that  private  ventiure  capital  will  not  be  at- 

rtcted. 
Furthermore,  directly  and  Indirectly,  tbe 
biggest  customer  of  electricity  in  Alaska  is 
Uncle  Sam.  He  pays  most  of  the  high  rates 
which  could  be  cut  In  half  by  a  good  hydro 
program. 
I  Federal  financing  Is  tbe  key.  { 


XNaMUziifs  Alaska 

^  With  35  percent  more  area  and  greater  re- 

•iBurces  than  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland. 


Alaska  has  Isas  than  1  psrotnt  of  tboir 
population. 

Abundant  and  low-cost  hydro  power  wiu 
bs  tho  koy  to  the  unlooklng  of  tbe  Territory. 
Tho  Talus  of  eiootrlolty  Is  so  mucb  grsatsr  In 
a  frontlor  land.  If  stootrleity  were  available 
to  take  tho  shook  of  frontier  drudgery  and 
hardships,  tbe  population  of  Alaska  could 
double  every  census. 

The  CXmgreas  should  act  now  to  get  a  BOO.- 
000-kllowatt  hydro  program  rolling,  ready  to 
be  on  tbe  line  by  1900.  Congress  can  prevent 
and  reduce  untold  hardships  and  drudgery 
for  tbe  many  tens  of  thousands  who  will 
want  to  Uve  In  Alaska  In  Jtut  a  few  more 
years  when  tbe  word  gets  around.  Further- 
more, such  power  investment  wUl  be  more 
than  self-liquidating. 

The  awareness  of  this  duty  Is  shown  in  tbe 
following  editorials. 

[From  tbe  Fairbanks  Dally  News-Miner  of 
Augiist  5.  19521 

Powm  Shobtaos 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  holding  up  In- 
diistrial  expansion  in  Fairbanks  and  other 
areas  of  Alaska  is  the  lack  of  cheap,  abundant 
power. 

Power  Is  In  short  supply,  and  It  Is  very 
costly  here.  Tbe  sad  ptirt  of  this  story  is 
that  Alaska  has  a  tremendous  potential,  so 
far  as  generating  power  Is  concerned. 

Ous  Norwood,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association,  who 
visited  in  Fairbanks  over  the  weekend,  says 
that  development  of  proposed  hydroelectric 
power  generating  plants  in  Alaska  could  cut 
tbe  cost  of  power  in  half  in  Fairbanks. 

The  project  he  considers  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  Alaska  is  the  Susitna  River  hy- 
droelectric dam.  proposed  to  be  built  at  a 
site  north  of  Anchorage. . 

The  project  would  be  linked  by  power  lines 
to  all  the  cities  along  Alaska's  rail  belt  i^nd 
Kenal  peninsula. 

The  proposed  dam  would  provide  plenty  of 
power  for  Seward,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and 
many  other  points.  One  rate  would  be 
charged  for  the  electricity  in  all  these  cities. 

He  estimates  that  power  could  be  delivered 
to  consiuners  in  Fairbanks  for  2  or  3  cents  per 
kilowatt-boiu-.  which  is  considerably  less 
than  the  7  cents  consumers  are  now  paying 
here.  In  other  words,  the  power  bills  in  tbe 
Fairbanks  area  oould  be  cut  In  half  by  thi» 
project. 

Norwood  points  out  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
enmient  could  build  this  hydroelectric  dam 
and  plant  without  losing  a  cent.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  only  be  loaning  tbe  money, 
for  the  project  would  certainly  pay  for  Itself. 

Norwood  looks  upon  Alaska  as  a  land  where 
power  should  be  abundant,  and  could  be,  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  act  as  a  lend- 
ing agent  to  get  the  facilities  built. 

Cheap  power  is  one  of  Alaska's  greatest 
needs,  and  if  the  Territory  is  to  grow  and 
prosper  tbe  Government  must  take  action 
to  construct  needed  faclUties. 

(From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News  of  J\ily  30, 
1952] 

Chsap  Powm  la  a  Fcdouu.  Dott 

Once  more  the  need  for  gigantic  hydro- 
electric power  developments  in  Alaska  has 
been  cited  by  men  who  are  authorities  on 
the  subject. 

Gus  Norwood,  executive  secretary  of  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest  Public  Power  Association 
la  the  latest  authority  to  cite  this  develop- 
ment as  the  key  to  the  building  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Alaska. 

Norwood  told  the  Rural  Electrification  As- 
sociations of  Alaska  that  Alaskans  should 
■sk  Congress  to  provide  500,000  kilowatts  of 
low-cost  power. 

He  was  backed  up  at  tbe  same  meeting 
by  Joseph  Morgan,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  Alaska,  who  has  s\irveys  of 
niunennis  power  developments  \mder  way. 


Mr.  Morgan  eorrobontod  tho  stotottonts  oC 
Mr.  Norwood. 

Tbe  new  ploas  for  power  projsots  tlo  in 
with  thoss  made  over  a  long  period  of  yoora 
by  many  parsons  in  oOclal  positions.  This 
key  dsTSlopment  for  Alaska  has  boon  reoog- 
nlasd  and  reported  to  Congress  by  Beoretarf 
of  the  Interior  Chapman. 

Seerotary  Chapman  told  Congress  moro 
than  a  year  ago,  In  an  official  report,  that 
tbe  power  Is  needed  and  that  tbe  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  tbe  only  agency  In  a  poaltton 
to  provide  It. 

A  request  to  Congress  for  funds  to  build 
power  dams  and  generating  facilities  need 
be  no  raid  on  tbe  Federal  Treasury  for  tbe 
benefits  of  Alaska. 

Surveys  Indicate  that  tbe  developmenti 
would  be  self-liquidating.  Tbe  Federal  Oot- 
emment  would  be  paid  back  every  cent  of 
tbe  money  invested  here.  The  Treasury 
would  serve  only  as  the  banker  In  tbe  fi- 
nancing of  tbe  enterprise. 

Consumers  of  the  electrle  power  would 
pay  for  the  project  over  a  period  of  years. 
Mr.  Norwood  pointed  this  out  in  bis  disciie- 
sions  with  tbe  local  meeting  of  RSA  repre- 
sentatives. 

He  declared  that  Oongrees  aeu  as  banker 
for  many  worthy  projects  throughout  tbe 
Nation.  It  would  be  no  new  precedent  for 
slmUar  participation  in  Alaaka  projects. 

Tbe  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
tbe  board  of  trustees  of  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association.  November  21.  1952.  at  Van. 
couver.  Wash.,  vlrtiially  imchanged  except 
for  adding  of  two  clauses :  ( 1)  to  endorse  the 
Swan  Lake  and  Blue  Lake  projects,  and  (2) 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  ultimate  local 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  all  Alas- 
kan power  projects: 

"A    PBoasAM    rem.    KukmauM    HnMncLaoTBio 

POWai    DSVKLOnCXNT 

"Whereas  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  suffer- 
ing from  an  acute  electric  power  shortage 
and  from  excessive  rates  for  tbe  present  un- 
satisfactory supply;  and 

"Whereas  this  lack  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  power  is  hindering  and  stifling  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Territory,  is  preventing  tbe  use 
of  labor-saving  machines  in  tbe  shop  and 
home  and  is  the  cause  of  mucb  unneceaeary 
hardship,  drudgery,  unsanitary  and  unsafe 
living  and  working  conditions,  which  in  tbe 
aggregate  are  greatly  Increasing  the  cost  of 
living,  the  cost  of  construction  and  tbe  cost 
of  the  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  report  on  water  re- 
soxirces  of  Alaska  which  has  since  been 
printed  as  House  Document  No.  197  covering 
potential  hydroelectrlc-power  sites  of  tbe 
Territory  amounting  to  8,294,000  kilowatts 
now  going  to  waste;  and 

"Whereas  careful  study  and  many  discus- 
sions of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  by 
leaders  in  Alaska  Indicates  that  the  Devil 
Canyon  Dam  on  the  Susitna  River  between 
Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  shoxild  be  the  first 
major  project  to  be  constructed;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  any 
and  all  Federal  hydroelectrlc-power  invest- 
ment on  a  self-llquldating  basis  together 
with  Interest  on  any  Federal  bonds  issued: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

" Resolved  by  the  Alaska  Rural  Electric  CO' 
operative  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Anchorage  on  July  29.  1952.  That  Congrees 
be  urged  to  enact  a  bill  for  the  ptirpoee  of 
establishing  an  orderly  and  economical  pro- 
gram for  hydroelectric  power  Investment 
along  tbe  following  lines: 

"(A)  That  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  be 
directed  to  construct  the  Devil  Canyon  Dam 
on  the  Susitna  River  together  with  blgb- 
voltage  transmission  lines  extending  north 
and  south  to  the  load  centers  In  the  Fair- 
banks and  Anchorage  areas. 

"(B)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  bo 
directed  to  designate  one  Federal  agency  to 
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Biake  a  continuing  snrrof  of  Alaskan  water 
resources  for  hydroolectrle  power  and  other 
purposes,  other  than  navigation,  and  that 
this  agency  be  held  responsible  for  tbe  plan- 
ning, construction,  and  operation  of  hydro- 
electric dams  and  transmission  faclUties,  for 
the  marketing  of  power  and  for  tho  making 
of  periodic  load  studies. 

"(C)  That  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  be 
directed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of 
final  project  reports  on  hydroelectric  power 
projects  as  necessary  to  serve  the  load  cen- 
ters and  that  theee  projects  be  authorized 
upon  a  finding  of  engineering  and  tconomlc 
leasibUlty. 

"(D)  That  tho  Sklutna  Project  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  increase  tbe  authorized 
cost  of  this  project  to  allow  for  changes  in 
price  levels  since  1948  and  for  modifications 
in  the  project  plan  of  development;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior be  requeeted  to  prepare  as  soon  as  pas- 
sible a  draft  of  leglalatlon  covering  the  afore- 
mentioned objectives  and  make  preliminary 
copies  thereof  available  to  leaders  in  Alaska 
(or  their  study  prior  to  tbe  convening  of  the 
next  Congress." 


Oa  Froa  Sd»gMrrc4  Lukd» 

EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  mw  icxxico 

ZN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  hearings  on  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  oil  in  the  submerged  lands 
were  under  way.  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  testified  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  his  State. 
There  appeared  In  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  on  March  6,  1953.  an  editorial 
indicating  that  be  was  not  speaking  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Probably  that 
circumstance  could  be  repeated  over  and 
over  in  the  various  States  of  this  Union. 
However,  it  is  certainly  appropriate  to 
take  these  situations  one  at  r  time,  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro 
the  editorial  from  tbe  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  with  reference  to  the  stand  of  that 
State  on  the  question  of  oil  from  the  sub- 
merged lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TtMBLT    AWD    DKSXBVCD     RXTtTDXATlOW 

In  flat  repudiation  of  those  wlio  would 
misrepresent  Tennessee's  stand  on  the  Re- 
publican tldelands  oil  grab,  the  State  house 
Of  repreeentatlves.  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
has  denounced  that  conspiracy  and  called  for 
its  defeat. 

In  no  better  or  more  acctirate  way  could 
the  voice  of  the  people  be  raised  for  preeer- 
vation  of  the  wealth  of  oil  beneath  marginal 
seas  which  belongs  to  all  of  tbe  States,  in- 
stead of  a  select  few. 

By  their  vote,  house  members  adminis- 
tered a  fitting  rebuke  to  Gov.  Frank  Clem- 
ent and  his  political  friend.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Roy  Beeler,  who  have  .thrown  their  sup- 
port to  the  offshore  raid,  giving  what  aid 
and  comfort  they  oould  to  tbe  covetous  in- 
terests. 

Now,  lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding, 
the  Nation  is  told  Uiat  tbe  State's  attorney 
general  cannot  successfully  pretend  to  in- 


terpret tbe  policy  on  an  Issue  of  such  im» 
portancs.  Mor  doss  the  State's  chief  execu- 
tive. Indorsing  a  dangeroiu  Republican  pro- 
gram, think  In  unison  with  his  fellow  elt- 
laens. 

Tsnnossee,  according  to  the  resolution  in- 
troduosd  by  RepreeenUtlve  Rot>ert  H.  Rob- 
erts, adheres  to  the  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme 
Ootirt  that  oil  off  the  coastal  States  belongs 
to  all  tbe  people.  It  recognises  also  that 
tbe  protection  of  our  great  national  re- 
sources is  also  sound  and  traditional  demo- 
cratic doctrine.  I 

Instead  of  giving  away  theee  billions  al 
dollars  In  oil.  the  hoxise  Indorses  the  plan  for 
distribution  of  offshore  oil  income  to  all  of 
the  owner  States  for  educational  ptupoees. 
It  declares  the  pending  legislation  as  detri- 
mental to  the  school  children  of  Tennessee, 
and  demands  Ita  defeat. 

"Tou  can't  tall  me."  said  Representative 
Harry  Lee  Senter.  "that  the  attorney  general 
speaks  for  the  people  of  Tennessee."  Tliat 
(rfBdal.  by  tbe  way.  was  never  elected  oy 
democratic  processes  as  were  the  representa- 
tives who  came  direct  from  the  cities,  the 
hills,  and  the  hollows,  and  who  are  Indeed 
cloee  to  their  constituenta. 

The  members  do  not  feel  obligated  to  ball 
the  Republican  Party  out  because  of  a  reck- 
less campaign  pledge,  and  they  have  done 
well  to  let  it  ht  known  that  the  Governor 
wlio  was  elected  by  Democratic  votee  has 
taken  grave  liberties  when  he  vol\inteers  in 
beliaU  of  that  unsavory  cause. 

On  this  occasion,  as  always.  Tennesfwe  does 
not  lack  for  a  strong  and  forthright  lead- 
ership, and  the  legislators  who  Insisted  that 
the  Stata's  position  be  made  clear,  are  en- 
titled to. heartfelt  public  commendation. 

"Hiere  Is  also  strong  opposition  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  so-called  tldelands  seizxire. 
and  Repreeentative  Robbits  paid  a  deserved 
tribute  to  Senator  Esras  KxrAOvxR  for  carry- 
ing on  the  fight  with  courage  and  effective- 
ness. 

There  need  no  longer  be  any  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  Tennessee's  position  on  the 
tldelands  deal. 

So,  that  all  may  know,  ova  house  of  rep- 
reeentatlves has  put  the  record  straight  that 
this  Southern  State  Is  not  in  favor  of  selling; 
out  ita  own  and  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
terest in  tbe  oil  depoelta  which  are  now  m 
such  danger  of  dissipation.  And  at  tbe  same 
time  it  has  put  in  their  proper  places  those 
who  have  sought  to  purvey  the  contrary  Re- 
publican viewpoint.  It  could  not  have  ren- 
dered a  finer  service. 


Do  Ov  Sckools  Fear  Frcedon? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OP  mMNKSOTA  '^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ap];>endlx  of  the  Rbcord  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  entitled  "Do  Our  Schools  Pear 
Freedom?"  This  article  represents  a  re- 
print from  the  Inland  News,  published 
by  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  It  is  particu- 
larly timely  at  this  moment  because  of 
the  deep  concern  of  thousfmds  of  Amer- 
icans over  our  educational  system  and 
the  attacks  which  are  being  made  upon 
It 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 


Do  Ous   SCBOOta   rtAM  PUBOlCf 

1m  fear  of  oommimism  being  used  today 
as  an  excuse  to  limit  tbe  right  of  our  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  as  we  should  expect? 
Or  do  our  teachers  and  schools  lack  the 
courage  to  preeent  and  teach  all  sides  of 
vital  questions  for  fear  of  subversion  accu- 
sations? Judging  by  what  some  studenta 
think  about  liberty  and  Justlos  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  is  so. 

We  Americans  have  never  been  a  particu- 
larly shy  people.  We  haven't  been  a  bit  slow 
about  telling  otu'selves  and  others  hOK  demo- 
cratic we  are. 

Today  our  words  about  tbe  rlgbta  of  man 
are  starting  to  soimd  a  little  hollow.  It 
might  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  more  critical 
look  at  ourselvee. 

Do  we  really  believe  in  htmum  freedom  and 
dignity  as  much  as  we  say  we  do?  If  you 
think  so  you  might  be  surprised  at  some  of 
the  findings  disclosed  by  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity opinion  panel.  This  organixation 
recently  conducted  a  poll  to  discover  what 
the  high-school-age  group  thinks  of  freedom. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  those  polled  agreed 
that  police  may  be  Justifled  in  giving  a  man 
the  "third  degree"  to  make  him  talk.  Thirty- 
three  percent  said  that  persons  who  refuse 
to  testify  against  themselves  either  should 
be  made  to  talk  or  be  severely  punished— 
while  another  20  percent  were  uncertain. 

"Twenty-flve  percent  ot  the  teen-agers 
would  prohibit  the  right  of  people  to  assem- 
ble peaceably,  saying  that  some  groupe 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings. 

Twenty-six  percent  believed  the  police 
should  be  allowed  in  amne  cases  to  search 
a  person  or  his  home  without  a  warrant. 

Fifteen  percent  would  deny  a  criminal  the 
right  to  have  a  lawyer  and  only  45  percent 
believed  newspapers  should  be  allowed  to 
print  anything  they  want  except  military 
secrete. 

All  tbe  rlghta  outlined  above  are  guaran- 
teed Americans  by  their  Bill  of  Rlghta.  While 
few  teen-agers  would  favor  abolition  of  the 
bill,  their  answers  indicate  they  aren't  so 
willing  to  put  it  into  practice. 

The  foregoing  comprises  a  small  part  of  the 
resulto  discovered  by  the  Purdue  paneL 
These  results  are  by  no  means  conclusive  for 
the  entire  United  States,  but  they  indicate 
that  if  many  of  our  rlghta  were  put  on  a 
ballot,  an  alarming  nxuiber  of  teen-agers 
would  vote  to  throw  them  away. 

What's  the  explanation  for  this  trend  in 
totalitarian  thinking  among  American  high- 
school  studente? 

Educational  Institutions  must  shoulder 
part  of  the  blame.  In  a  deeper  sense,  so 
should  parento  and  other  private  citizens. 
We  have  permitted  political  oppcxrtunlsta 
and  hysterical  antl-Conununlste  to  single  out 
oiir  schools  and  colleges  and  question  their 
right  to  teach  freely  and  without  direction 
from  the  State.  In  one  small  town  all  books 
on  communism  were  removed  tram,  the  local 
library. 

One  of  our  great  Midwestern  universities 
was  threatened  with  investigation  because 
ita  currlcultmi  included  among  many  others, 
courses  in  Marxian  economics. 

Another  university  insisted  that  Ita  faculty 
members  take  loyalty  oaths  or  suffer  loss  of 
tentire.  When  the  university  lost  some  of 
ita  best  men  because  they  resented  this  im- 
plied lack  of  faith  in  their  patriotism,  the 
loyalty  oath  requirement  was  abolished  by 
the  courto.  but  not  before  it  had  done  ita 
damage. 

The  inevitable  outeome  ot  these  invasions 
of  educational  freedom  has  been  to  make 
many  teachers  afraid  of  teaching  conflicting 
theories  of  government  and  freedom  to  their 
students.  An  example  of  the  fear  of  "free- 
dom subjecta"  that  now  pervades  schools 
was  shown  by  the  Purdue  panel. 

After  looking  at  the  questions  the  uni- 
versity panel  wanted  to  put  to  their  studenta. 
several  school  administrators  frankly  im- 
plied that  they  were  afraid  to  ask  questions 
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I  tfeallng  with  ooaununlsm  and  tba  power  of 
government. 

Hlgfa -school  students  of  today  are  sot 
going  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
"Isms"  if  parents  and  teachers  alike  fall  to 
ckplaln  the  Talties  of  democratic  rights. 

Respect  for  htiman  dignity  and  Jnstlce 
does  not  come  naturally  to  anyone.  It  te« 
salts  from  repeated  teaching  and  a  funda- 
mental belief  in  the  right  of  edticational  tn« 
stitutions  to  'teach  without  direction  or  pres- 
sine  from  any  outside  groups. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes,  former  Supreme 
court  Justice,  once  warned,  *X>ur  institutions 
were  not  devised  to  bring  about  uniformity 
of  opinion;  if  they  had  been,  we  might  well 
abandon  hope.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber •  •  •  that  the  essential  characteristic 
of  true  liberty  is  that  under  its  shelter  many 
different  types  of  life  and  character  and  opin- 
ion and  belief  can  develop  unmolested'  •  •  •• 

The  American  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  in- 
tfuded  in  our  Constitution  as  a  meaningless 
gesture.  It  was  written  In  the  belief  that  a 
free  people  who  have  the  right  to  inquire  into 
any  subject  will  exercise  enoiigh  Judgment 
to  preserve  their  precious  freedoms.  Any 
limitation  of  this  right  is  an  admission  that 
the  people  cannot  be  trusted  to  govern  them- 
selves. 


GraceM  Exit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  nxAS 

IN  THI  SEWATB  OF  THE  UNi'l'EU  STATB3 
Monday,  March  9.  19S3 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  my  request  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGBESSiOMAL  Rkccmu)  of  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 27,  1953,  contains  It  quotation  from 
an  unidentified  source.  e^Mnmending 
Mr.  £>onald  C.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
for  the  good  spirit  he  showed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  President. 

I  believe  the  source  Is  significant,  for 
It  was  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  first  item  ai>peared  as  an  editorial 
in  that  paper  on  Februaiy  27. 1953.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  so  that  the  origin  on 
the  qiK>tation  may  be  clear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  in-inted  in  the  Rscomo, 
as  follows: 

OsACSrUL  EUT 

Donald  C.  Cook.  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat, has  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  but  will  stay  on  untU  a  replace- 
ment is  chosen.  Quite  understandably,  this 
was  not  a  development  which  could  com- 
pete for  headlines  in  this  time  of  trouUe 
and  turmoU.  It  would  be  a  pity,  however,  If 
the  good  spirit  In  which  Mr.  Cook  bowed 
out  were  to  go  unnoticed.  He  wrote  the 
President : 

~My  decision  to  resign  does  not  reflect  any 
Judgment  that  continued  service  with  the 
Commission  under  yoxu*  administration 
would  be  incompatible  with  my  views  on 
Federal  regulatory  policies  In  the  utiUtlea 
and  securities  field.  Instead.  I  beUeve  that  I 
co\ild  serve  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
In  your  administration. 

"Indeed.  HUs  is  oiUy  a  reflection  ot  belief 
that  an  of  lu  must  be  good  citizens  first  and 
party  members  only  thereafter.  But  I  have 
been  in  the  public  service  for  over  16  of  the 
last  17  years.  Therefore.  I  beUera  that  I 
•m  now  entitled  to  pass  on  the  burdena  at  ' 


pubUo  life  to  otbars  and  return  to  private 
life  to  fulfill  my  obligations  to  my  family. 
Together  with  all  other  Americans  whose 
first  ooncem  is  with  the  pubUo  welfare  X 
hope  that  your  administration  will  be  a 
trxily  great  one." 

This  is  an  expression  which  speaks  well 
for  lOr.  Co(^  It  must  also  be  gratifying  to 
a  man  who  may  be  wondering  by  this  time 
why  he  ever  wanted  to  be  President. 


Hawan  as  mm  Asset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DBLCGATS  ntOM   RAWAn 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVX8 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTOff.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokb.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 

HAWAn    AS    AM    ASSZT 

If  the  Members  at  the  House  are  attuned 
to  considerations  of  fairness,  national  inter- 
est, and  world  strategy,  they  will  vote  today 
to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  This  is  not 
an  occasion  for  quibbling  over  party  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  time  for  weighing  soberly  Ha- 
waU's  many  cualiftcatlons  for  stateiraod,  its 
long  tradition  of  responsible  citizenship  and 
the  many  promises  made  by  both  parties. 
It  is  particularly  a  time  to  consider  what 
statehood  for  Hawaii  would  do  for  the  Amer- 
ican position  in  the  eyes  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent and  colonial  pec^les  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Some  Democrats  have  Indicated  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  Alaska 
also  is  deserving  of  statehood.  This  news- 
paper regrets  the  temporary  exclusion  of 
Alaska  by  the  new  administration.  But 
those  Democrats  who  are  sincere  in  their 
championship  of  Alaska  and  are  not  merely 
using  the  exclusion  as  a  pretext  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  would  be  self-defeating  to 
penalize  HawaU  for  the  sake  of  Alaska.  Here 
is  clearly  a  case  in  which  half  a  loaf  is  far 
better  than  none;  statehood  for  Hawaii 
would  enhance  the  prospect  for  early  ad- 
mission to  Alaska.  In  short,  today's  vote 
will  be  a  test  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
opposition. 

The  false  issue  of  "disproportionate  repre- 
sentation" needs  especially  to  be  squelched. 
Delegate  Fajuunoton  gave  exactly  the  right 
answer  last  week  to  the  crude  conunent  of 
Representative  Howabd  SMrrH  that  "the  vote 
of  1  Chinaman  in  Hawaii  would  be  worth 
as  much  as  votes  of  31  citizens  of  New  York 
when  it  comes  to  electing  Senators."  With 
proper  Indignation.  Mr.  Fakxtnoton  replied: 
"No  Chinamen  vote  in  Hawaii.  Those  wlio 
vote  are  all  American  citizens,  and  we  in 
Hawaii  resent  reference  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
nese ancestry  In  those  terms." 

In  point  of  fact  Hawaii  is  the  conspicuous 
example  of  the  melting  pot  at  work.  Per- 
8<ms  of  varied  racial  background  have  come 
together  as  Americans,  and  tiielr  record  of 
good  citizenship  is  surpassed  by  none.  One 
only  need  recall  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Nisei  soldiers.  Moreover.  Hawaii's  popula- 
tion far  exceeds  that  of  Delaware.  Nevada. 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  and  approaches  that 
cf  several  other  States.  Hawaii  is  in  good 
financial  shape  and  pays  more  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  than  some  10  SUtes.  Hono- 
lulu is  now  only  a  few  hours  from  WMhing- 
ton  by  air. 

Virtually  every  military  and  political  leader 
who  has  spoken  on  the  subject  has  stressed 
the  importance  to  national  defense  of  the 
strong  elected  govemmesit  that  statehood 
would  bring  to  this  Pacific  bastion.    There 


la  anothec  defense  aspeet  to  statehood  In  th« 
realm  c€  democratic  ideas  in  the  cold  war. 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  really  practices  its 
belief  in  the  poUUcal  equaUty  of  all  citizens 
than  for  Congress  to  admit  Hawaii  as  the 
48th  State. 


Lct*t  Respect  tke  DisscatiBf  Viaw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMFHRET 

or  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THX  SXNATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATB 
Monday,  March  9,  19S3 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
entitled  *'Let's  Respect  the  Dissenting 
View."  reprinted  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
of  January  23, 1953.  The  article  reports 
excerpts  from  an  address  by  Paul  G. 
Hoffman  during  the  time  he  was  presi« 
dent  and  director  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. The  address  was  made  at  the  an- 
nual printing  week  dinner  in  New  York 
City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lcr's  Rxspscr  thb  Duskntino  Vnw 
(By  Paul  O.  Hoffman) 

Tou  wiU  recall  how  Benjamin  Franklin 
served  this  Repmblic  in  Its  infancy.  After 
the  revolution.  America  was  a  disunited  con- 
federacy— looae.  distrustful,  divided,  fearful. 
Moving  through  this  miasma  was  the  be- 
nevolent kindly  natiire  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Convinced  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
public— no  real  nation  at  all — unless  mea 
of  different  views  were  willing  to  work  to- 
gether for  a  common  answer,  his  great  and 
BingxUar  contribution  was  that  by  promoting 
good  will,  by  infiuencing  men  to  respect 
and  not  resent  their  differences  of  view,  he 
got  them  to  work  together. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  what 
Franklin's  aclUevement  meant.  To  many  a 
pessimist  the  independent  colonies  were 
hopelessly  divided.  Among  the  leadership 
group,  a  third — among  them  some  ot  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  of  the 
time — had  been  loyalists  outrightly  opposed 
to  the  revolution. 

Another  third  were  Just  neutral  or 
indifferent. 

The  remaining  third — frequently  under  at- 
tack and  sometimes  in  actual  danger  from 
dissident  countrymen — had  to  do  the  Job. 
Among  them  it  was  tlie  diplomatic  skUl  and 
the  generous  nature  of  Franklin,  who  toler- 
ated the  thought  that  he  hated,  that  led  to 
the  final  construction  of  a  United  States. 

Through  It  all  his  one  desperate  concern 
was  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual despite  the  internal  dangers  of  his 
times. 

If  Franklin  were  here  tonight,  he  would 
again  l>e  desperately  concerned  about  this 
basic  American  idea.  Again  our  country  is 
in  danger,  and  again  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  respecting  of  his  rights.  1b  com- 
promised in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  dis- 
trust. 

Franklin  would  see  the  danger  signals  very 
quk^y:  The  attack  on  the  dissenting  view, 
the  smothering  of  unpopular  opinion,  the 
drowning  out  of  the  minority  voice. 

We  at  the  Ftord  FoundatKm  have  given  thla 
long  and  serious  thought.  We  concluded 
that  the  physical  vigor  of  our  country  would 
alone  have  UtUe  to  do  with  its  real  well- 
being  without  a  matching  vitality  of  real 
frncrtnm 
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The  problem  of  security,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  no  wlll-o'-the  wisp.  It  is  there,  and 
we  get  sharp  reminders  of  Its  serlousneas 
from  time  to  time. 

But  the  Job  that  all  of  us  have  to  face 
Is  not  to  determine  whether  we  should  yield 
evenrthlng  to  security  or  yield  everything  to 
freedom.  We  have  got  to  have  both.  What 
we  have  to  guard  against  is  the  abuses  of 
both. 

Here  again — as  Franklin  would  see — knowl- 
edge is  power.  But  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Just  as  every  person  In  this  ootintry  has  a 
stake  In  the  material  resources  that  is  the 
substance  of  its  life,  he  has  a  stake  in  a 
spiritual  heritage — a  way  of  thinking  and  a 
way  of  treating  his  fellows — that  has  brought 
this  land  to  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

It  would  be  shortsighted  for  us  to  ooncem 
ourselves  about  one  thing  and  Ignore  the 
other.  Franklin,  for  one.  would  never  have 
been  guilty  of  such  blandness. 

And  so  the  Ford  Foundation  has  set  up 
another  Independent  entity  to  survey  and 
curtail  the  waste  of  oxir  spiritual  heritage — 
to  do  what  It  can.  within  the  climate  of  a 
devious  external  threat,  to  preserve  and  ad- 
vance those  liberties  that  Franltlin  led  men 
of  widely  divergent  views  to  respect  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  this  enterprise 
Is  called  the  Fund  for  y>e  Republic.  It  is 
not  directed  to  the  salvation  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  single  cause.  It  alms  at  threats 
to  the  Republic  Itself. 

If  Franklin  were  here  tonight.  I  think 
he  would  not  change  one  word  of  a  note  he 
wrote  to  Washington  when  this  Republic 
was  exactly  29  days  old:  "If  any  form  of 
government  is  capable  of  making  a  nation 
happy."  he  said,  "oxirs.  I  think,  bids  fair 
now  for  producing  that  effect.  But  after 
all  much  depends  upon  the  people  to  be 
governed." 

These  words  have  a  hard  relevance  today. 
After  all.  a  government  is  only  a  mechani- 
cal guidance  that  we  give  ourselves.  In  the 
end  it  is  we  who  must  act.  we  who  must 
solve  oxir  problems.  This  voluntary,  active 
self-reliance  was  the  whole  meaning  of 
Franklin's  life,  the  summation  of  his  genius. 

Sven  if  most  of  us  can  never  expect  to 
approach  the  varied  greatness  of  Franklin's 
achievement,  we  can  still  value  the  prin- 
ciples behind  it.  For  in  thoee  principles — 
recognizing  the  jvoblem  and  then  voluntarily 
doing  something  about  it — Ues  the  real  se- 
cxirity  of  our  Nation. 


Two  Denocralic  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PSMMSTLVAinA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washington 

Evening  Star: 

Two  DKBcocaanc  Sfmchm — Sbmatob  Rub- 
szLL  Amaltzbs  Pabtt  WKAKxassaa  Fbakkxt 
WHn.x  Stkvkicbom  Shows  Comtimusu  Po- 
uncai.  UitAWASKMSss 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  study  in  contrasts — the  speeches  of  two 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Adlal  Ste- 
venson and  Senator  Rttsskll,  of  Georgia — has 
been  afforded  the  public  in  the  last  few  days. 
It  tells  a  story  of  far-reaching  significance 
to  the  future  politics  of  America — the  breach 
In  the  Democratic  Party  that  could  mean 
defeat  in  many  more  elections. 


For  Senator  Rubsbx  made  the  kind  of 
speech  that  could  rebuUd  and  regenerate 
ills  party  so  as  to  Iving  back  Denoocrats  like 
this  correspondent.  Adlai  Stevenson,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  the  kind  of  speech  that 
will  keep  independent  Democrats  away  and 
could  enable  :he  Republicans  to  stay  in 
power  for  the  next  30  years. 

Adlai  Stevenson's  speech  at  Los  Angeles, 
like  his  article  in  Life  magazine  last  week. 
sets  up  the  fanciftil  thesU  that  the  two 
Presidential  nominees  in  the  last  caiapalgn 
were  merely  running  on  the  same  platform 
of  "good  Intentions."  He  wrote  of  his  dis- 
appointment that  the  campaign  turned 
"largely  on  Korea,  corruption.  Communists 
In  Government,  etc.,"  which,  he  says,  "were 
really  not  controversial  Issues  at  all"  since. 
as  he  expresses  it,  "no  one  was  running  on  a 
procorruption  ticket  or  In  favor  of 
treachery." 

In  those  superficial  sentences,  Mr.  Steven- 
son shows  his  complete  unawareness  of  the 
factors  that  fundamentally  influence  the 
American  political  system.  He  cries  out  that 
he  "talked  sense"  and  "told  the  truth"  div- 
ing the  campaign,  but  he  wants  ttie  coiuitry 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  himself  made 
the  biggest  compromiite  with  political  ex- 
pediency and  political  reality  that  a  candi- 
date ever  made  when  he  glossed  over  the 
corruption  and  unmorality  of  the  Truman 
regime  and  the  failure  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  executive  branch  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  Communist  conspiracy  Uiside 
our  Government. 

The  former  Illinois  Governor  has  not  yet 
discovered  that  the  presidential  election  of 
1952  was  won  before  either  he  or  OeuCTal 
Elsenhower  was  nominated — when  68  per- 
cent of  the  voters,  according  to  a  University 
of  Michigan  research,  had  made  up  their 
minds  and  a  majority  had  decided  to  vote 
against  the  Truman  administration. 

Senator  Rnsstix,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
analyaed  penetratingly  the  weakness  of  the 
DeQK>cratic  Party  \uider  Mr.  Truman  and 
what  caused  millions  of  Democrats  to  turn 
away  from  their  own  ticket.  His  speech  is 
the  frankest  piece  of  criticism  that  has  come 
out  since  the  election  and.  if  Adali  Steven- 
son reads  it  carefully,  he  will  find  out  more 
about  how  to  rebuild  his  party  than  by  re- 
peating the  radical  line  that  dominated  the 
type  of  campaign  he  made. 

The  Georgia  Senator  accused  the  radicals 
and   such    organizations   as   Americans    for 
Democratic    Action   of   driving    millions    of 
Democrats  out  of  the  party.    He  aimed  his 
gims  at  their  radical  philoeophy,  as  he  said: 
"If  we  permit  the  Democratic  Party  to  be- 
come the  labor  party,  we  cannot  win  •  •  • 
"We  must  make  sure  that  it   (oiu  baaic 
philosophy  of  taxation)  is  applied  to  meet- 
ing the  necessities  of  raising  revenue  and 
not  as  a  means  of  penalizing  success.  •  •  • 
"The  Democratic  Party  miist  t\im  a  deaf 
ear  to  thoee  who,  in  whatever  guise,  threaten 
the  right  of  private  property. 

"There  are  those  who  would  have  us  to 
drink  of  the  fatal  potion  of  national  rtate 
socialism.  We  must  resolutely  reject  their 
enticements." 

It  is  the  Georgia  Senator  who  talks  sense 
and  realistic  politics.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  stiU 
suffering  from  the  deliision  that  humorous 
phrases  and  eloquent  sentences  constitute  by 
themselves  a  fiindament&l  political  philoeo- 
phy. He  never  has  recognized  fully  the  plain 
dishonesties  of  the  Truman  regime,  its  dis- 
tortion of  truth  about  domestic  policies,  its 
wasteful  spending,  and  its  brazen  attempts  at 
appeasement  which  condemned  350.000 
Americans  to  perennial  war  in  Korea.  This 
can  never  be  excused  on  the  ground  that 
It  has  averted  a  "third  world  war,"  because, 
as  the  Munich  experience  of  1938  showed  so 
tragically  only  1  year  later,  aggressors  were 
thereby  encouraged  to  mistake  irresolution 
for  timidity. 

Some  day  the  former  Oovemor  of  Illtnois 
will  learn  that  S0.000  deed.  10.000  missing, 
and  nearly  100.000  wounded  In  Korea,  while 


so-called  allies  sen  goods  to  the  enemy, 
boxind  to  become  a  political  issue  in  America. 
The  Ktsenhower  administration,  too.  will  oe 
plagued  by  the  same  issue  if  it  temporizes 
vrlth  the  situation  in  Korea.  Whatever  cuts 
through  the  entire  Nation  as  did  the  Korean 
war  and  the  draft  is  certain  to  cause  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  to  be  held  accountable. 
For  if  an  administration  were  to  go  scot  free 
of  pxmlshment  at  the  poUs  merely  by  nomi- 
nating a  new  face,  a  man  of  wit  and  clever- 
ness and  respectability  with  good  inten- 
tions, reqwnsible  government  would  vanish 
from  the  American  scene. 


Ow  ForeifB  PoBcj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  ifzw  jntsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE34TATTVE3 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  ,1  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Joskph  W.  Makthv.  Jt., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
before  the  American  College  of  Sui-geons 
at  Boston,  on  Wednesday.  March  4.  The 
address  was  broadcast  over  the  nation- 
wide facilities  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  Join  you 
members  of  the  College  of  Stirgeons  to  dis- 
cuss the  vital  issues  facing  America  and  the 
world.  You  and  I  are  engaged  in  professions 
which  I  think  the  average  person  would  view 
as  considerably  different  from  each  other. 
Tou  attend  the  ailments  of  the  hiiman  body; 
those  in  my  field  attend  the  ailments  of  the 
body  politic. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  In  Wash- 
ington are  now  engaged  In  one  of  the  major 
operations  of  all  time. 

We  are  attempting  to  remove  an  assort- 
ment of  naalignant  political  growttis  from  our 
Government  which  have  reached  such  pro- 
portions as  to  threaten  oui  very  existence  as 
free  men.  The  first  incision  has  been  made; 
and  as  one  of  the  attending  surgeons,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  told  an  au- 
dience the  other  night,  things  are  far  worse 
than  we  expected  we  would  find  them. 

May  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not 
reformers,  not' do-gooders,  not  theorists,  not 
the  advocates  of  any  alien  philosophies  or 
political  dipsy-doo.  We  are  Just  practical 
Americans,  trying  to  do  a  practical  Job  to 
reach  practical  goals.  We  do  not  belong  to 
that  school  of  political  thoxight  which  has 
for  so  Doany  years  pursued  the  fallacious  ' 
proposition  that  if  a  little  bit  is  good  for  u»-~ 
10  times  as  much  is  Just  wonderful.  The 
great  Sir  William  Osier  once  dramatically  il- 
lustrated this  to  a  class  he  was  teaching.  He 
outlined  a  hypothetical  case,  and  asked  his 
class  how  much  of  a  certain  dr\ig  should  be 
given  the  patient.  A  young  man  in  the  front 
row  ;>romptly  Jumped  to  his  feet  and  said. 
"Foxir  grains."  Sir  William  regarded  him 
gravely  for  a  moment  and  went  on  discuss- 
ing the  symptoms  of  the  hypothetical  case. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  student  arose  once 
more  and  said  he  would  like  to  change  bis 
answer  to  '"Two  grains."  Sir  WUllam  con- 
sulted his  watch,  and  said:  "Too  late;  your 
patient  has  been  dead  for  3  minutes." 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  surgeons  and 
political  leaders  have  In  common,  it  Is  the 
necessity  for  making  speedy  and  sound  deci- 
sions and  then  acting  on  them  with  the  ut- 
most skill  at  their  command.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you  that  for  the  past  several  years  our 
country  has  suffered  not  only  from  wrong 
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dBclsions  and  unskillful  actions,  but  even 
more  from  Indecision.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  about  tbe  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs — a  field  of  operation  In  which  indeci- 
sion and  wrong  decisions  have  been  the  most 
pramlJscnt  and  lamentable  factors. 

If  «e  are  to  understand  t^ae  problem  ttat 
confrcKits  us  today,  it  ia  doubly  Important 
to  understand  bow  we  got  into  the  problem 
In  the  first  place.  The  tragically  wrong 
decisions  of  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
were  only  the  manifestations  of  an  overall 
miscalculation  based  oa  the  belief  that  Com- 
munists were  pretty  nice  people  after  all 
simply  becaiise  they  were  fighting  the  Nazis 
in  self-defenAe.  I  need  not  belabor  you 
with  the  fact  that  a  radical  political  climate 
in  Washington  not  only  made  this  miscal- 
culation possible  but  actually  encouraged  It. 
There  was  a  second  basic  miscalculation 
which  dlreeUy  contributed  to  the  terrible 
problems  that  confront  ua  today.  I  refer 
to  the  mistaken  conception  that  the  world 
was  a  hemi^here  bounded  by  tbe  Ural 
Mountains  on  one  side  and  tbe  Pacific  coast- 
line of  America  on  the  other.  Evidently 
Intent  on  proving  Pythagoras  wrong  when 
he  claimed  the  earth  to  be  round,  the  advo- 
cates of  this  misconception  argued  that 
Asia  was  not  too  important — let  the  Com- 
munists take  it. 

In  short,  having  ceded  half  of  Eurc^w  and 
a  third  of  Asia  to  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Teheran  and  Yalta,  our  befuddled 
thinkers  in  Washington  decided  that  the 
best  way  to  remedy  those  tragic  blimders 
was  to  save  what  remained  of  Europe — letting 
what  remained  of  Asia  shulDe  for  Itself. 
Thus  the  world  was  treated  to  the  amazing 
contradiction  of  supposedly  sensible  men  in 
Washington  opposing  communism  In  Europe 
while  appeasing  it  in  the  Orient. 

Tar  the  4  years  preceding  June  25.  1950, 
the  official  policy  in  Washington  could  be 
described  as  a  policy  to  strengthen  our 
friends  In  Europe  by  deserting  ova  friends 
In  Asia.  On  the  night  of  June  25.  1950.  the 
Horth  Koreans,  who  had  been  armed  to  the 
teeth  by  tbe  Riisslans,  attacked  the  South 
Koreans,  who  were  without  arms  because  we 
had  deliberately  pursued  a  pcdlcy  of  making 
certain  that  they  did  not  get  them. 

What  went  on  in  the  minds  of  the  admin- 
istration In  the  next  48  hours  no  one  to 
this  day  knows  for  sure,  but  It  Is  a  matter 
of  record  that  overnight  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  re- 
versed themselves  and  plunged  us  into  the 
Korean  war.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
validity  of  that  decision,  the  fact  remains 
that  every  step  taken  up  until  that  moment 
had  been  in  the  direction  of  making  it  almost 
Impoflslble  for  ua  to  cooduct  such  a  war. 
But,  characteristically,  they  cotild  not 
make  the  decision  a  clean-cut  one.  They  an- 
nounced that  while  we  took  up  arms  In 
Korea,  we  were  simultaneously  deplojrlng  the 
7th  Fleet  to  waters  sxirrounding  Formosa 
to  prevent  the  Nationalist  forces  of  Oeneral- 
Isslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  disturbing  the 
mainland  of  Communist-held  China. 

Needless  to  say.  In  the  opening  months  of 
the  conflict  In  Korea  we  were  all  but  pushed 
off  the  Korean  peninsula.  When,  as  certi- 
fied members  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  offered  us  33.000  troops 
to  fight  in  Korea,  we  refused  the  offer — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Beds  at 
that  moment  were  known  to  be  supplying 
and  aiding  the  North  Koreans. 

But  in  all  the  fumbling  and  indecision  of 
the  early  months  of  the  Korean  war  at  the 
policy  level,  two  powerful  factors  were  work- 
ing in  our  favor:  One  was  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  courage  of  our  American  fighting 
forces.  The  second  was  the  magnificent 
military  genius  and  superb  leadership  of  one 
of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  all  time — Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

In  the  fall  of  19S0.  MacArthur  motmted  an 
offensive  that  by  late  October  had  driven  the 
North  Koreans  almost  to  the  borders  of 
Manchuria.     Then,  mysteriously,  our  poUcy 


makers  called  a  halt  whOe  they  floundered 
In  indecision,  wondering  what  next  to  do.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  Chinese  Commimlsts 
chose  this  moment  to  enter  the  Korean  war 
in  full  force? 

Now.  you  would  think  that  once  the 
Ohlnose  Oooimtmlsts  had  entered  the  war, 
any  reasons,  however  flimsy,  for  isolating  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  on  Formosa  would  have 
been  considered  null  and  void.    Not  at  all. 

You  would  think  that  any  reason  for  de- 
clining the  offer  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
to  fight  in  Korea,  however  thin  the  pretext 
for  thoee  reasons,  would  have  been  null  and 
void.    Not  at  all. 

I  am  no  military  man.  Bvrt  to  me  the  re- 
treat of  our  forces  and  the  slaughter  of  our 
men  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Reds 
amounted  to  a  major  crime  against  humani- 
ty so  long  as  we  refused  to  use  every  resource 
at  our  conunand — and  certainly  so  long  as 
we  refused  to  employ  the  Nationalist  forces 
on  Formosa. 

Accordingly,  on  February  12,  1951,  I  made 
a  speech  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  In  which  I  ad- 
vocated that  the  Chinese  Nationalists — our 
old  friends  and  allies,  whom  we  bad  sold 
down  the  river  at  Yalta  and  continually  be- 
trayed during  the  fateful  years  of  appease- 
ment In  the  Orient  after  the  war — be  per- 
mitted to  open  a  second  front  on  the  main- 
land of  China. 

Needless  to  say.  In  the  Truman-Acheeon 
atmosphere  in  Washington,  my  proposal  was 
scorned. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  my  speech  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  What  happened  Is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory: He  wrote  me  a  letter  telling  me  that 
my  proposal  was  in  conflict  with  "neither 
logic  or  •  •  •  tradition."  For  wrttlng  this 
letter  to  me,  General  MacArthur  was  siun- 
marlly  flred — an  act  that  will  go  down  as  one 
of  the  blackest  pages  in  American  history. 

In  the  months  that  followed — right  up  to 
January  20  of  this  year — the  official  policy 
In  Washington  was  the  pursuit  of  a  stale- 
mate war  along  the  S8th  parallel,  with 
neither  hope  for  victory  nor  insurance 
against  defeat.  Apologists  for  the  admlnis- 
tratton  then  In  power  wrote  thousands  of 
words  attempting  to  ^tlfy  this  unprece- 
dented sftuatton  as  a  means  of  preventing 
world  war  m.  They  Insisted  upon  calling  it 
a  police  action:  they  refused  to  call  it  a  war. 

Who  were  they  kidding? 

Cwtalnly  not  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
the  190,000  casualties — a  figure  more  than 
a  third  as  great  as  all  the  casualties  we  suf- 
fered in  World  War  I. 

Certainly  not  the  gallant  men  In  our  Air 
Force,  who  had  already  ffred  more  rounds 
of  ammunition  per  day  than  had  been  aver- 
aged during  the  entire  period  of  World  War 
11;  who  had  already  dropped  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  bomb  tonnage  dropped  In 
World  War  H:  and  who  had  already  fired 
mcve  than  twice  the  number  of  rockets  fired 
by  all  our  planes,  combined.  In  World  War 

n. 

No,  they  were  not  kidding  otir  fighting 
men;  they  were  not  kidding  the  parents  of 
our  fighting  men.  And— if  we  are  to  Judge 
the  November  elections  last  year — I  think 
we  must  conclude  they  were  not  kidding  the 
American  voters  either. 

It  does  not  take  a  military  man  to  know 
that  the  key  to  success  in  anything  la  not 
timidity  and  Indecision,  but  courage  and 
bold  decision.  And  we  can  thank  God  that 
the  ability  to  exhibit  courage  and  bold  de- 
cision now  resides  in  ihe  White  House  In 
the  person  of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Thanks  to  President  Elsenhower,  Pytha- 
goras' theory  that  the  world  Is  round  Is  once 
more  In  good  standing.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Ike  that  the  world  la  global,  the 
Communist  menace  is  global,  and  that  our 
policies  must  be  global. 

Thanks  to  President  Elsenhower,  the  7th 
Fleet  in  Formosan  waters  has  been  de- 
neutralized. No  one  knows  better  than  Ike 
that  you  do  not  fight  the  enemy  In  one  sec- 
tor while  protecting  him  in  another. 


Thanks  to  President  Elsenhower,  we  ara 
renouncing  the  secret  agreementa  which  so 
treacherotisly  betrayed  our  own  Interests. 
No  one  knows  better  than  Ike  that  secret 
deals  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica— and  doubly  so  when  they  punish  our 
friends  and  reward  our  enemies. 

But  what  a  job  Ike  Eisenhower  has  tmder- 
taken.  What  a  mess  he  has  inherited. 
What  a  legacy  of  blunder,  timidity  aiMl  In- 
decision was  left  him. 

My  friends.  President  Elsenhower  and  the 
new  administration  now  have  an  enormous 
task  In  front  of  them.  The  job  is  not  going 
to  be  performed  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or 
a  year.  There  U  no  magic  wand  that  can  be 
waved  to  undo  all  the  fiunbling  and  bum- 
bling that  has  brought  the  world  to  the 
dangerous  precipice  to  which  It  now  clings. 

But  what  a  tragedy  that  the  steps  which 
are  being  taken  today  were  not  taken  years 
ago.  Yet  they  were  not  taken — and  we  must 
face  the  consequences.  Part  of  the  biuden 
that  the  new  administration  must  bear  la 
the  mistakes  of  others. 

For  a  moment  let  us  examine  the  slttut- 
Uon  in  Asia.  Let  us  evaliiate  the  prospects 
for  an  eventual  solution  to  the  China  ques- 
tion. Tb  do  so.  let  us  consider  the  situation 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  In  Europe  and  com- 
pare it  to  the  situation  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
Uln  In  Asia. 

Pirst.  we  must  reeognlae  the  fact  that  In 
P[*clPg  •1  the  emphasis  on  Europe,  as  the 
preceding  administration  insisted  upon 
doing,  we  were  confronted  by  a  fait  accompli 
At  the  condualon  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet 
armies  occupied  virtually  every  Inch  of  the 
territory  in  Eastern  Europe  now  dominated 
by  the  Russians.  The  Bed  army  mercUsaal* 
eliminated  all  realstance.  Eastern  Europe 
was  swept  by  a  wave  of  Communlst-ensl. 
neered  purges. 

The  nationals  of  these  beleaguered  coun- 
tries  who  fied  to  Western  Europe  were,  and 
are.  scattered,  disorganised,  and  unarmed. 
^^**o^.  'et  us  compare  the  aituation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Asia: 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  oq 
the  Island  of  Avmosa  is  a  battle-tested  antl- 
Oommunlst  Chinese  Army  composed  o*  600  - 
000  Nationalists  under  GenerallMlmo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  willing  and  eager  to  enter  the 
struggle. 

Second,  we  mtist  reoognlas  the  llttU- 
taown  fact  that  on  the  Chinese  m.i„i,«^ 
there  exist  6  huge  areas  of  reslsUnce  to  the 
Chinese  Communists,  where  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  CommunisU  U  being  con- 
ducted dally  with  relentless  fervor.  These 
guerrUlas  are  estimated  to  number  1,600,000 
with  a  third  of  them  in  the  coastal  area  near 
Formosa. 

These  guerrUlas  fight  under  the  direction 
of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  they 
are  constantly  in  communication  with  For- 
mosa. These  enormoiis  pockets  of  resistance 
exist  not  only  on  the  coast  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Formosa,  but  ex- 
tend as  far  Inland  as  the  Chinese  border  of 
Burma  and  as  far  north  as  the  Kansu 
Province  in  Central  China. 

Compare  the  situation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Eastern  Europe  with  the  situation 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asia,  and  the 
only  logical  concliision  that  can  be  drawn 
is  that  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  have 
more  reason  for  hope  than  despair  In  Asia. 

Above  everything  else  U  the  overriding 
fact  that  the  Communists  have  choaea  Asia 
for  a  ahowdown.  It  reaolves  Itself  Into  the 
question  of:  Which  way  Is  Stalin  trying 
to  eat  around  the  apple — toward  Europe  or 
toward  Asia? 

To  the  Communists,  manpower  is  the  key 
to  domination  of  the  world.  The  manpower 
Is  in  Asia — not  Europe. 

This  Communist  strategy  is  nothing  new. 
Lenin  set  it  forth  30  years  ago.  shorty  after 
the  birth  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Bussla. 
It  has  been  reiterated  by  every  Communist 
leader  on  the  face  of  the  earth — not  once. 
but  coxutless  times  down  throiigh  the  jears. 
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Asia  Is  what  the  Communists  want.  And 
all  you  have  to  do  to  find  it  out  is  to  con- 
sult tbe  back  issues  of  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker,  printed  in  New  York. 

Any  foreign  policy  that  ignores  Asia  Is 
worse  than  no  foreign  policy  at  all.  And 
yet  in  recent  years  we  have  done  just  that — 
Ignored  Asia  and  put  all  our  eggs  In  the 
Rtfopean  basket. 

Let  no  one  mistake  me:  We  cannot  and 
must  not  abandon  Europe.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen 
the  Western  European  nations  and  to  build 
the  NATO  forces  to  maximum  strength  con- 
sistent with  the  resources  of  everyone  in- 
volved. But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  take 
equally  effective  steps  In  Asia.  And  I  think 
that  we  owe  President  Elsenhower  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  fact  that  they  are  now  being 
taken. 

Consider  for  one  moment  this  simple  but 
basic  logic: 

1.  The  Chinese  CommunLsts  are  now  able — 
or,  I  should  say,  were  able — to  concentrate 
as  much  of  their  manpower  and  as  much  of 
their  mat*rtel  in  Korea  as  they  desired. 

2.  With  the  deneutralization  of  tbe  Sev- 
enth Fleet  in  Formosan  waters,  their  main- 
land fiank  is  now  exposed  to  the  threat  of 
possible  Invaaion  by  the  Chinese  NatlonallsU 
on  Formosa. 

S.  Just  as  President  Elsenhower  has  ad- 
vocated and  is  pushing  forwud  a  program  to 
train  and  utilize  a  modemlred  South  Korean 
Army  not  only  to  overcome  the  historic 
oriental  antipathy  to  the  white  man  fight- 
ing the  Asiatic  t>ut  to  save  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  we  have 
a  program  to  train  and  utilize  a  modernized 
Chinese  Nationalist  Army  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons. 

4.  Two  years  ago.  In  proposing  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Nationalist  forces  on  For- 
mosa, I  said  that  by  opening  a  second  front 
on  the  Chinese  mainland,  either  by  infiltra- 
tion or  by  full-scale  invaaion,  we  would  "not 
only  take  the  pressure  off  our  forces  In 
Korea  but  would  reduce  the  pressx^e  on  the 
French  in  Indochina  and  the  Communist 
threat  to  Burma.  Malaya.  Indonesia,  Pak- 
tatan.  India,  and  Europe." 

That  propoeltlon  la  as  true  today  as  It 
was  2  years  ago.  and  the  need  to  Invoke 
such  a  strategy  U  twice  aa  great. 

Our  own  role  would  be  confined  to  bear- 
ing our  share  of  the  conflict  In  Korea  while 
training  and  supplying  the  Chinese  forces 
operating  from  Formosa.  If  the  Russians 
can  do  It  for  the  Chinese  CommunlsU.  cer- 
tainly America  can  do  it  for  the  Chinese 
Nationalists.  Of  course,  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists lack  the  proper  facilities  for  making 
the  sorties  against  the  Chinese  mainland. 
It  la  my  conviction  that  we  should  supply 
them  with  whatever  landing  craft  they  need 
and  whatever  protective  fighting  ships  neces- 
sary consistent  with  our  own  national  secu- 
rity. Certainly  if  it  was  in  our  interest  to 
supply  the  British  with  50  destroyers  In  1940 
when  we  were  not  at  war — and  few  will  dis- 
pute that  It  was  wise — then  It  Is  In  oar  In- 
terest to  do  as  much  for  the  Chinese  Natkm- 
allsts  m  1959  when  we  are  at  war  and  they 
are  our  alliea. 

To  some  this  will  sound  like  extending  or 
expanding  tbe  war  in  Asia  so  far  aa  we  are 
eaneemed.  This  I  deny,  but  to  swA  critics 
I  askr  What  better  plan  have  tbey? 

The  historic  principle  of  warfare  la  to 
meet  force  with  force.  Aa  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  repeatedly  stated,  you  cannot 
Ignore  this  axiom  in  Konm  and  It  Is  self- 
evident  that  President  Elsenhower  does  not 
intend  to  Ignore  It. 

The  best  way  to  leaaen  our  participation 
In  the  war  In  Korea  Is  to  Increase  the  par- 
tldpaUoD  of  the  AsUtlcs.  Waa  that  not 
predeely  what  RoasU  did  when  the  North 
Korean  Obmmunist  puppet  army  bad  Its 
back  to  tbe  wall  In  October  1950,  and  the 
Chineee  Beda  were  nished  Into  tlie  breach} 


My  fellow  Americans,  it  Is  no  pink  tea 
Perty,  police  action  or  preventive  maneuver 
that  engages  vm  in  Korea.  It  is  war.  For 
2^^  years,  the  preceding  administration  tip- 
toed around  the  facts,  avoided  the  key  deci- 
sions and  indulged  in  wiahful  thinking  and 
the  production  of  alibis. 

Tbe  greatest  hope  for  a  soltrtlon  in  Asia — 
yes.  a  soluticni  in  the  world  today — is  to 
face  up  to  the  facts;  and,  having  faced  up 
to  them,  take  the  necessary  action.  If  we 
had  not  done  so  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n,  our  sons  would  still  be  djrlng  on 
Guadalcanal  and  in  North  Africa. 

I  say.  if  we  gain  a  solution  in  Asia,  we  will 
have  automatically  taken  a  great  stride  in 
gaining  a  solution  to  the  Commiuist  prob- 
lem, not  only  in  Europe  but  everywhere. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  faced  with 
the  repeatedly  Communist-stated  proposi- 
tion that  the  world  cannot  exist  half-free, 
half-Communist.  Every  day  that  we  post- 
pone decision,  every  year  that  we  postpone 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Conuntmists 
are  dedicated  to  domination  of  the  world, 
we  are  proportionately  increasing  the  size  of 
the  huge  task  that  will  lie  ahead  of  us  when 
we  finally  do  face  up  to  the  facts. 
I  have  unlimited  faith  in  America. 
Our  spirit  is  iinquenchable.  our  capacity 
for  production  beyond  belief,  and  our  re- 
sources vast  Indeed.  But  we  cannot  go  on 
squandering  them  in  unresolved  ventures 
like  Korea  without  eventually  being  van- 
quished by  the  very  forces  that  we  now 
oppose. 

You  want  the  war  In  Korea  ended.  I  want 
It  ended.  President  Elsenhower  not  only 
wants  it  ended  but  he  has  made  it  the  No.  1 
task  of  his  administration  to  end  it. 

This  is  not  a  responsibility  resting  solely 
on  one  mmn — Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  It  is  a 
reaponaibUity  of  every  one  of  us  as  good 
citizens  and  good  Americans. 

We  owe  It  not  only  to  ourselves  to  assume 
this  resi>onslbility,  but  to  our  young  people 
and  to  the  parents  of  our  young  people. 
Above  all  else,  we  owe  It  to  humanity  to 
end  this  senseless  struggle  and  to  turn  back 
the  threat  that  communism  constitutes  to 
the  home,  to  the  church,  and  to  free  peoples 
everywhere. 

To  you  sxirgeons  who  daily  must  fearlessly 
make  decisions  and  act  upon  them,  and  to 
people  everywhere  who  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  I  say  that  we  must  have 
your  support  if  the  world  as  we  know  it  and 
love  it  is  to  survive. 

Just  as  you  count  on  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  so  he  is  counting  on  you.  A 
Ixdd  America,  which  Is  not  afraid  to  develop 
policies  for  Ite  own  security,  cannot  lose. 


Resofaitioi  of  the  CStfc  GcMral  Asseoibly 
•f  dbe  Stale  •!  IfliMb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A  JONAS 

or  nxiNois 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBBSSNTATIVKB 

Monday.  March  9,  19S3 

Mr.  JONAS  of  nunois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  tw(v  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  68th  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tninnu  Obviously,  it  is 
intended  by  such  resolutions  to  impress 
the  Congress  with  the  interest  which 
the  members  of  the  Lefialature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  profess  to  demonstrate 
through  the  adoptiaa  of  the  respective 
resolutioos  nmibexed  Houae  Resolution 
18  and  House  Reaohitlan  42. 


In  the  Instant  case  I  believe  it  is  help- 
ful to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  significance  and  importance  of  these 
two  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD.  I  include  therein  the  two  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  resolutions  follow: 
Hotise  BesolutioD  88 

Whereas  more  than  80  Federal  agencies  at 
present  are  engaged  in  direct  competition 
with  private  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  40  Federal  agencies  are  In  the 
field  of  banking  and  credit  activities  alone; 
and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  Government  as 
a  competitor  wotild  be  the  greatest  boon 
Congress  cculd  bestow  on  free.  Independent, 
and  taxpaying  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  Nati<w's 
4  million  private  business  concerns  engaged 
In  various  lines  of  manufacturing,  commerce, 
banking,  transportation,  and  public  services 
are  affected  by  Government  competition; 
and 

Whereas  the  administration  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  announced  goal  of 
balancing  the  budget  by  reducing  the  Federal 
payrolls  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  through  tbe  re- 
lease of  tboiisands  of  employees  engaged  in 
Government  business  activities,  whom  pri- 
vate enterftrise  needs  and  can  readily  absorb 
in  similar  employment:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  BepresenUitivea 
of  the  68th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  get  tbe  Federal  Government  out 
of  private  business,  and  that  a  siiitable  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  every  Member  of  Congress  from 
the- State  of  Ulinois. 

Adopted  by  the  house  February  24,  195S. 
WASRCif  T.  Wood. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representattvet, 

FaZD  W.  BUBOO. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representattvea. 

House  Besoltrtion  42 

Whereas  the  United  States  haa  always  been 
a  nation  of  high  moral  standards  and  owes 
a  large  portion  of  its  ascendancy  in  the 
family  of  nations  to  this  fact;  and 

Whereas  the  close-knit  unit  of  the  family 
must  always  be  the  bedrock  upon  which  any 
successful  civilization  is  b\iilt;  and 

Whereas  all  hopes,  dreams,  and  plana  for 
a  better  future  and  happier  tomorrow  reat 
on  the  shoulders  of  tbe  youth  of  our  great 
country;  and 

Whereaa  clean  and  wholesome  entertain- 
ment  affords  relaxation  from  daily  cares  and 
woes  and  is  conducive  to  a  healthy  and  hai^y 
famUy  life;  and 

Whereas  the  medltui  of  television,  with  Its 
blsensual  attraction,  has  become  a  tremen- 
dous influence  In  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans;  and 

Whereas  young  children  and  adolescents 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  Influence 
of  what  tbey  see  and  hear  on  television 
programs;  and 

Whereas  many  television  programs  are 
nothing  more  than  exhibitions  of  lewd  and 
lascivious  activltiea  or  are  glorifications  of 
mimler,  aasatilt,  lawlessnesa.  promiscuity, 
drunkenness,  and  similar  Immoral  and  of- 
fensive matters :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre8entatit>e$ 
of  the  6Sth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
nunota.  That  we  respectfuUy  petition  the 
United  States  Congrees  to  act  immediately  to 
have  the  production  of  Ulevlaion  programs 
supervised  to  the  end  that  such  prograne 
will  become  fit  and  proper  for  family  bone 
antertainment;  and  tbat  a  suitable  oopy  Qt 
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this  resolution  be  forwarded  forthwith  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  every  Member  of 
the  83d  Congress  from  the  State  of  nilnols. 
Adopted  by  the  hovise  March  3,  1953. 
Waxbzn  T.  Wocmi, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Przd  W.  BxTmo, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


Taxes  Paid  hj  TVA  to  States  and  Conaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

I  or  TsmfSBsn 

IN  THX  ROUSE  OP  RSPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.    COOPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters  and 
tatement: 

OiBsoif  Ck>uMTr  BLxcnzc 

MxiCBnsBip  Coav., 
Trenton.  Tenn..  March  3.  1953. 
Bon.  Jnx  Coops*, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  MK.  Coona :  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
Of  letter  to  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  calling  for  at- 
tention to  a  discrepancy  of  fact  in  one  of 
his  columns.  Some  of  us  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  thought  that  you  might  wish  to  have 
this  inserted  in  the  CoifoazssxoNAL  Rxcoao. 
Yours  truly. 

FtOTO- JoNBS,  Manager. 


llAKH  3.  1963. 

Pulton  Z<bwis,  Jr., 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dbab  Ma.  Lewis:  On  February  16  your  col- 
umn, entitled  "The  Government  In  Business," 
was  carried  in  the  Commercial  Appeal  (tf 
Memphis,  Tenn.  In  this  article  you  discuss 
the  electric-power-producing  properties 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
closing  sentence  of  one  of  these  paragraphs 
you  stated  as  follows:  "None  of  the  proper- 
ties yield  tax  revenu*  to  either  Federal  or 
local  government." 

I  am  enclosing  a  mimeographed  copy  show- 
ing a  comparison  of  former  property  taxes 
with  ad  Talorem  taxes  and  tax  equivalents 
paid  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
its  distributor  contractors  for  year  ending 
June  90,  195a.  You  will  note  in  this  state- 
ment that  the  TVA,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  paid  to 
States  and  ooxmtles  •S.03«,a07. 

Regardless  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  agencies  of  the  FKleral  Oov- 
•rnment  generating  electric  power,  we  be« 
lleve  that  full  Information  on  financial  out- 
come should  be  available  to  the  public. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  you  may  take  this 
into  consideration  when  you  make  furtbMr 
comments. 

Totira  trxUy, 

OiaaoM  CouMTT  Btacnic  Msifan- 

aaxr  Coar.. 
Floto  JoNas. 

Manager. 


k 


ITsnnesaee  Valley  Auth<»1ty,  KnoxrUle, 
Tenn..  January  9. 1963] 
Taxxs  amb  Tax  BQiTiv&Lurra  Paid  st  TVA  and 
PowsB  OBnuBTrroas  roa  thb  19fia  Fiscal 
TXAa 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1952,  paid  to  7 
SUtes  and  135  counUea  a  total  ot  $3,036,307 
In  lieu  of  taxes  as  required  under  section  18 
of  the  TVA  Act,  amended  in  1940.  During 
the  same  period,  according  to  figures  Just 
compiled  from  the  contractors'  annual  finan- 
cial reports  to  TVA.  proporty  taxes  and  equiv- 


alents paid  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tive associations  distributing  TVA  power 
amounted  to  $4,333,340. 

The  combined  payments,  totaling  $7368,- 
447,  exceed  by  $4,135,656  the  property  taxes 
formerly  paid  on  all  reservoir  lands  and  pow- 
er production  and  distribution  properties 
when  they  were  In  private  ownership.  In 
comparison  with  this  excess,  the  State  and 
local  business  taxes,  such  as  income,  fran- 
chise, gross  receipts,  hydro  generation,  gaso- 


line, and  motor  vehicle  levies,  applicable  to 
the  properties  under  private  ownership  har* 
been  estimated  at  about  $857,000. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  comparison  of 
the  State,  county,  district,  and  municipal 
ad  valorem  taxes  formerly  paid  on  reservoir 
lands  and  on  power  properties  before  their 
acquisition  by  the  TVA  and  munlcipalitiea 
and  cooperatives  distributing  TVA  power,  and 
the  annual  property  taxes  paid,  and  In-lleu 
payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1953. 


Comparison  of  former  property  taxes  with  ad  valorem  taxes  and  lax  equivttienis  paid  by  TVA 
and  its  distribtUor  corUractors,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1962 
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Oeoriis 

Ken- 
tucky 

MiMiis- 
•Ippi 

North 
Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vlitlnia 

Total 

FOailKK  PBOPKBTT  TAXBS 

On  TVA  property:  i 
All  reservoir  land:' 

State  and  muniripsL... 

County  and  district 

♦35,«S7 
47,S7S 

t«10 
1,800 
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15,149 
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316B3 
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811406 
381006 
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871  OSS 

ToUl 

71.312 

2,500 

15,737 
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21655 

304,801 

1033 
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ForcfasMd  power  property: 

State  and  municipal 

13,887 

0,851 
53,386 

11340 
31180 

13,883 
33^503 

151468 
831118 

68 
708 

3M.747 
0S143I 

County  and  district 

388 

Total 

38,835 

23;  751 
2^7M 
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1,0B 
7,60» 

40,430 

0,347 
11133 

41085 

13,333 

30,813 
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081.881 

898 
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On  distributors'  power  property:  > 
State  and  municinu.. 

270 
1.682 

851447 
061376 

1178 
773 

001878 
741000 

County  and  dislTKSt 

Total 

48,515 

%vn 

31470 

410S5 

1.853 

l.StlTS 

19SI 

1.  OUSTS 

Total  former  tans 

155.  AA3 

74,864 

81.627 

01.130  1     31805 

1708,805 

1«» 

naiTai 

TAX  AMD  W-UXV  rATlllMTa 

TVA  psyroentK 

To  States „ 

To  counties.. 

501  SOS 

41,»4» 

31063 

54,071 

1«^388 
31.407 

51837 
81615 

111,635 
0,054 

l,00f7.?47 
047,463 

1481 
1.S01 

1.9l7,0<r 
1,111168 

Total 

Distributor  paynents «.. 

545.  4AS 

433,343 

00,034 
13,488 

331.706 
111313 

n.483 
381  484 

131 6M 
7,360 

1.964,710 
1511400 

11.083 
31086 

loaisor 

4.881340 

Total  payments 

058.797 

103,513 

337,007 

331036 

131058 

1474,119 

81018 

7.SS14<r 

v  '.^ '*!?*•  P^P^t^"^.,'?^'*"  !*  ^*  ^****  Pn>P»rtles  were  in  private  ownership,  computed  on  basis  o<  property 

held  and  operated  by  TVA  oo  June  80i  1051.  •""v^w 

I  Rraervoir  land  aOooated  to  nsvimtion  and  flood  control  as  wpll  as  that  sHorated  t«  power 

»  Property-tax  levies  for  last  year  properties  were  In  private  ownership,  computed  on  the  basto  o/  purchased  Drootr- 

tleeacquiredby  the  several  distributor,  to  June  30,  1061.  k—  — —  i-wt— 

*  To  determine  amount  of  ad  valorem  payments  shown  here.  socialHiecurity  levies  and  various  baslness  taics 

spplicabte  to  oooperaUves  in,»nie  Sutes  have  been  eilminated  tnm  tasss  sad  tax  eqalvaletits  angrefatlnc  $4,671,081 

charged  to  operation?  by  TVA  power  distribators  tor  fiscal  year  MSI    Mest  oT  t£e  munldpardtortbators  nialM 

paymenU  In  lieu  of  taxes  only  to  the  owner  mnnidpaltisa.   However,  the  ChattanooRa.  KnotvUle.  and  NsshviUs 

power  boards  and  several  other  citiee  In  Tennessee,  ss  well  as  all  the  municipal  power  boards  in  Keatucfcy  and 

Viritaia  also  make  payotsntt  to  the  oounUss  in  wbieh  tbey  opecata.  ««      •«  «.c«m«»7  «i« 


luigvnJ  Addr$ss  of  Gov.  Samnel 
WUdtrKiu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DXLaoATs  raoM  rawau 

IN  Tmr  Houss  op  rxprkssntattvb 
Monday,  March  9,  19Si 

BIr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaufto  in  the 
RBcoao.  I  Include  the  following: 

ZMAVomua.  Aooasas  mt  Sastun.  Wium  Knto 
DcuvaasD  at  Iolani  Palacb,  PaaavABT  28, 
1963 

Tour  Excellency.  Governor  Oren  B.  Long, 
president  of  the  senaU.  the  Honorable  WU- 
fred  O.  Tktiklyama.  speakw  of  the  house  of. 
repreaentatlvea,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  members  of  the  37th  legislature,  dlstin- 
gtilshed  guests,  my  friends  and  feUow  dtl- 
aens  of  HawaU  Nel. 

I  assume  the  office  of  Governor  of  HawaU 
with  both  pride  and  humility  of  spirit;  pride 
In  the  fact  at  having  been  selected  for  this 
important  post,  and  htunlllty  In  the  realisa- 
tion that  no  man  can  discharge  its  reaponsl- 
blllUes  without  the  help  and  support  of  many 


others  who  may  be  called  upon  for  advice  and 
oounael.  I  will  need  the  continued  confl- 
denoe  of  the  people  of  this  community  to 
sustain  me  In  my  difficult  task. 

Orar  110  yaars  ago,  when  the  first  oonsU- 
tutlon  of  Hawaii  was  promulfatad  bj  Kama* 
hameha  III,  he  laid  down  as  a  baala  (or  tlM 
first  blU  of  rights  for  the  peopla  of  hla 
kingdom   the  following  principle: 

"God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  on  the  earth  In  unity  and 
bleasadneaa.  God  has  also  bestowed  oar- 
tain  rlghta  alike  on  all  men  and  aU  chiefs 
and  all  people  of  all  lands." 

The  world  has  uahappUy  departed  In  great 
measure  from  this  faith  in  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  all  people  before  God  and  haa 
become  torn  by  sUife  and  by  fear  of  war. 

Kxceealve  nationalism,  a  false  philosophy 
of  racialism,  and  an  Ideology  that  sets  class 
against  class  threateiu  a  free  world,  and 
deniee  the  teachings  of  all  great  religions 
that  all  human  beings  are  individual  aouls 
and  as  such  the  children  of  God. 

To  a  greater  extent  perhapa  than  any 
other  community  on  this  sftrth  we  In  HawaU 
are  living  examples  of  this  faith  In  human- 
ity. Prom  ancient  Polynesian  times  we  have 
Inherited  a  tolerance  and  understanding  of 
other  races  that  is  unique  in  the  world. 

Hawaii  has  welcomed  the  peoples  from 
many  other  countries  as  they  came  to  theee 
Islands  to  help  develop  our  Industries  and 
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to  take  part  in  our  community  life.  Each 
group  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  composite  culture. 

Aa  we  have  assimilated  the  principles  of 
democracy  first  brought  to  these  shores  by 
the  American  missionaries,  and  later  by 
other  devoted  religious  and  lay  teachers,  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  or  old  Hawaii  has  been 
replaced  by  a  belief  In  the  common  man. 

We  have  progreeaed  from  a  despotism  to 
an  absolute  monarchy,  then  to  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  and  for  a  short  period 
a  republic;  and  finally  to  a  complete  democ- 
racy, a  government  "ot  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

Our  annexation  to  the  United  States  set 
the  final  seal  on  our  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their,  creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pxirstilt  of  happi- 
ness.** 

Kven  in  Hawaii  there  are  influences  that 
attempt  to  create  discord  among  \u;  to  en- 
courage dissensions;  to  exaggerate  differ- 
ences which  are  in  themselves  not  vital, 
and  can  be  easily  resolved  by  men  of  good 
will  approaching,  our  problems  in  a  spirit  ot 
mutual  trust  and  respact. 

Ws  most  not  allow  the  preachers  of  praju- 
dlce,  suspicion,  and  hate,  and  especially 
thoee  who  subscribe  to  a  foreign  Ideology, 
who  are  in  fact  traitors  to  their  country,  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  klndlineas  and  of  tol- 
erance which  has  been  the  bulwark  of  our 
community  life. 

With  the  traditions  of  our  Et&walian  back- 
ground and  the  privilege  of  our  American 
cltlaenahlp,  we  can  establish  in  our  beloved 
Islands  a  happy  and  prosperous  life  (or  aU 
ot  our  people. 

Ws  live  in  a  country  that  has  been  greatly 
blessed  by  nature;  we  are  part  ot  a  nation 
that  has  held  forth  the  torch  ot  Uberty  and 
equality  to  aU  mankind,  and  U  today  the 
bope  of  the  free  world. 

We  are  one  community,  of  various  racial 
origins,  living  together  in  these  Ulands.  and 
under  the  obligation  of  working  out  our  rs- 
^)ective  differences  with  mutual  respect, 
within  the  framework  of  our  democratic 
principles. 

Regardless  of  otir  antecedents,  as  rssl- 
denu  of  theee  islan<te.  we  are  all  Hawallana; 
and  whether  eiUsen  or  alien,  we  aU  live  un- 
der the  protection  oi  the  U«ltsd  fiUtas  ct 
Amerloik.  and  enjoy  tha  bensAtt  o(  its  in- 
stitutions. 

We  must  aeecpt  our  share  of  the  problems 
of  that  nation.  We  havs  in  every  regard  so 
(ar  acquitted  ourselves  with  honor  as  dtl- 
■sns  o(  ttas  United  SUtss.  Ws  stand  ready 
to  assums  grsatar  rsaponslbUitUs  whsn 
sailed  upon. 

Our  youth  has  given  tha  ultimata  proof 
of  k>yalty  to  tha  idaala  of  our  Nation  in  two 
great  world  wars.  The  civilians  of  HawsU 
have  proven  their  devotion  under  fir*  snA 
IB  sharing  the  burdens  of  war. 

Ws  an  again  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
service  in  the  Armed  tiroes  on  the  grim 
battlefields  of  Korea. 

rot  a  hundred  years  Rawan  wsa  a  small 
Independent  nation,  under  the  benign  pro- 
tection of  tha  XTnltad  SUtea  ot  America,  and 
for  over  5S  years  an  incorporated  Territory 
of  the  United  Statea.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  within  a  short  time  our 
Territory  wlU  becooia  one  of  the  eovereign 
SUtea  of  tha  Unkm  that  eomprlsea  the 
United  Statea  of  America. 

We  must  prepare  oursdvsa  for  the  greater 
responsibility,  which  we  have  ardently 
sought  since  the  American  flag  was  raised 
over  theee  islands  at  theee  very  grounds  on 
Atigust  IS.  1888.    We  have  long  been  con- 


sidered qualified  for  that  honorable  status 
and  we  have  convinced  our  fellow  dtiaens 
throughout  the  Nation  that  we  have  earned 
our  promotion  frtnn  a  Territorial  status  to 
statehood. 

Por  myself,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  sup- 
port that  has  been  extended  me  by  a  great 
number  of  friends  in  tills  oonmiunity  and 
on  the  mainland. 

TO  those  who  were  active  on  my  l>eluJf  X 
wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks.  I  also 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  expressions 
of  esteem  expressed  by  Gov.  Oren  E.  Long  In 
his   message   to   the  Legislature  of  Hawaii. 

Upon  being  apprised  of  my  confirmation 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower : 

"Am  greatly  honored  l>y  your  nomination 
of  me  as  Governor  of  Hawaii  now  caa- 
llrmed  by  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  ShaU 
carry  out  the  duUea  of  that  oflioe  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  of  your  admini- 
stration in  full  loyalty  to  you  as  our  Chief 
Executive  and  will  use  my  utnaost  endeavors 
to  make  the  Republican  adminlstratlan  of 
this  Territory  a  Justification  of  the  trust  Im- 
poeed  in  me.  Am  today  reporting  for  duty 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay, 
•^ery  respectfully  yours. 

"SAiroaL  Wiua  Kaea." 

Preetdenf&senhower  replied  as  follows: 
"Deeply  appreciate  your  thoughtful  cable. 
I  am  confident  that  your  administration  will 
direct  its  effuts  in  every  way  toward  what  is 
best  for  the  people  of  Hawaii.  With  warm 
good  wishes. 

*1>WI0BT  D.  KiSBNBOWBt.'* 

In  reporting  for  duty  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intuior.  the  Honorable  Douglas  McKay, 
I  aaked  permission  to  take  the  oath  of  oiftoe 
as  soon  as  my  commission  Iwd  been  signed  In 
Washington  and  I  iiave  been  advised  by  him 
that^ 

"nrou  may  be  sworn  in  at  your  convenience. 
Advise  us  time  of  your  assumption  of 
duty.  •  •  •  Congratulations  and  iMSt  wishes 
(or  your  administration. 

"Dooouks  IfCKAT.* 

Political  parties  are  primarily  agencies  for 
carrying  out  the  desires  of  the  people.  They 
succeed  or  fall  in  accordance  with  how  well 
they  exprees  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Under  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment it  goes  without  saying  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  alTalrs  of  this  Territory  will 
be  based  on  Republican  principles.  X  shall 
expect  to  work  with  our  party  organisation 
and  the  Republican  majority  of  our  legisla- 
ture. The  sucesss  of  the  administration  will 
depend  In  Uurge  part  on  their  cooperation. 

Xn  no  ease  shsll  X  psrmit  partisanship  to 
loas  sli^t  of  the  best  intaresta  of  ths  public, 
but  rsspoBslbUity  for  carrying  out  ths  pubUo 
business  of  our  country,  both  nationally 
and  looally,  rasU  primarily  upon  members 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

X  am  also  eogntant  ot  ths  fundamanUl 
divisions  of  our  Government  into  ths  three 
great  branches:  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judiciary.  Bseh  has  its  spsoial 
function  and  responsibility.  No  one  branch 
should  trespass  upon  the  dutlee  of  the  other 
and  yet  all  should  work  as  a  whole  toward 
ths  common  good. 

X  have  hsd  since  my  early  youth,  and  have 
today,  great  faith  in  the  capacity  ot  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  and  in  their  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  Bvary  test  of  that  capacity  has 
been  sucoeaafully  met.  Looking  to  the  future 
I  am  confident  that  the  challenges  that  may 
present  thwaaaelves  will  ba  taosd  with  squal 
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Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Anderson  Herald,  Anderson,  Ind., 
under  date  of  March  4.  1953.  entitled 
"The  Tragedy  of  Collectivization": 

Tax  TSAGBDT   or  COXXBCnVIZATIOM 

More  heads  may  be  expected  to  roll  as  the 
restUt  of  the  news  that  comes  from  Eastern 
Europe:  Such  Soviet  satellite  nations  as  Po- 
land, CKechosIovaXia,  and  Hungary — all 
prominent  as  food  producers — face  genuinely 
critical  food  ahortages  as  the  consequence 
of  ttie  almost  total  failure  of  Communist 
farm  polidea.  And  all  8  are  seriotisly  behind 
In  planting  for  their  105S  crops. 

All  8  nations  have  been  undergoing  the 
pains  of  farm  collectivization — a  program 
for  communlzlng  the  tillable  soil  that  pro- 
duced even  more  tragic  consequences  in 
Rxissia  during  the  lOao's,  when  millions  of 
recalcitrant  peasante  perished  from 
starvation. 

Czechoslovakia,  (or  ezai^la,  once  ranked 
as  the  world's  third  largest  producer  of  lieet 
sugar  and  one  of  Centrsa  Evirope's  leading 
producers  of  poUtoes.  But  both  crops  failed 
in  1953 — largely  because  the  Oommunist 
b\u«aucrats  mercilessly  enforced  a  nation- 
wide planting  date,  which,  in  this  case,  was 
followed  by  a  destructive  frost.  Today  ths 
Czechs  face  sugar  rationing,  and  poUto  con- 
sumption U  37JS  percent  below  normal.' 
Cereal  grain  production,  once  more  than 
adequate  for  the  nation's  needs,  reached  only 
half  of  the  Caech  domestic  demand  in  1852. 

The  picture  in  Poland  is  no  brighter. 
Within  the  past  few  years,  the  nvimber  of 
collective  and  sUte  farms  has  Increased 
from  243  to  6,825.  Production  on  sUts 
(arms  hsm  dropped  to  two-thirds  of  ths  Isval 
for  comparable  farms  under  private  owner« 
ship.  Poland  dtirlng  the  past  year  saw  a 
fodder  sliortage,  which  required  the  smar- 
gency  slaughtering  of  a  half  million  piga. 

The  Hungarian  situation  la  Just  as  grim. 
Hungary,  ones  a  substantial  meat  axportar, 
now  can  export  only  to  Russia.  Ons  rsport 
from  Hungary  Indloatsd  that  hal(  of  ths 
7  million  aorss  normally  plantsd  (or  spring 
harveste  had  not  even  bean  plowsd  last  fall, 
whils  only  a  quartar  of  that  aorsags  had  beaa 


To  the  task  of  promoting  ths  gensral  wtf- 
fare  and  aehleving  our  proper  deeUny  as  a 
BUte,  I  glsdly  dedicate  myself,  with  the 
single  ptupoee  of  being  of  service  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  of  o\ir  beloved  Hawaii  Nel. 

Mahalo.  Me  Ke  Aloha  No-o-o. 


All  of  thass  tailings  stem  tram  thrss  tao- 
tors:  A  bsavy  loss  tn  agrleultural  maapowsr 
beoauss  ot  ths  transtar  ot  labor  to  asw 
stratsgio  industrtss;  ovsr-hasty  ooUaotlvla»> 
tion  with  ths  oonsaqusnt  dlaorganiaatlOB  ot 
produotlon.  and  ovaroonfldsnos  In  ths  ability 
ot  ths  government  bxireauoraey  to  maka 
iron-dad  plans  for  agricultural  operations. 

Ths  materialists  in  ths  Kremlin  still  have 
(allsd  to  grasp  ths  fact  that  human  baings 
cannot  bs  added  and  subtracted  like  cold, 
Utaless  sUtUtlos.  Ths  PolUh  psasant  is  not 
an  animal  to  ba  browbeaten  and  ooaroed. 
He  is.  rather,  a  dignified,  independent  spirit 
who  resanta  dicUtlon  and  ooUsotiviaation  aa 
vel^ementiy  as  a  typical  (armcr  in  Madiaon 
Cotrnty. 

We  would  be  Indined  to  latigh  up  our 
aleevea  at  the  faOure  of  the  best-laid  agri- 
cultural plans  from  Moscow,  were  it  zK>t  (or 
the  fact  that  the  I>l\inder8  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucrats  are  certain  to  bring  new  suffer- 
ing to  the  innoosnt  victims  of  Stalin's  slavs 
smplra. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHITSXTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVS8 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  Uie  Rxc- 
OSD  a  radio  address  delivered  over  sta- 
tion WSPR.  in  Springfield.  Biass..  by  Mr. 

John  J.  Desmond.  Jr..  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  address  is  one  of  a  great 
number  that  have  been  delivered  on  the 
Justice  for  Poland  programs,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. Inc.  These  programs  have  proved 
to  be  highly  informative  to  thousands 
of  people.  Dr.  Karol  Smolczsmsld,  of 
Chicopee,  chairman  of  the  radio  pro- 
grams commission  of  the  congress,  is  to 
be  highly  commended  in  obtaining  out- 
standing citizens  from  every  walk  of  life 
to  participate  as  speakers  on  this  pro- 
gram. 
Mr.  Desmond's  address  follows: 

Mmx.  Mabu  8kix)oow8ka  Cdub 
It  18  a  privilege  to  participate  in  tills  Jus- 
tice for  Poland  program  and  to  recognize 
thie  contribution  of  the  greatest  of  women 
ar'entlsts,  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie.  Dis- 
coverer of  radium,  twice  winner  of  the  Nobel 
prize,  Madame  Curie  changed  the  opinions  of 
2.000  years  and  opened  the  road  to  restora- 
.  Uon  of  health  to  thousands  of  human  beings. 
A  native  of  Poland  this  courageovis  woman, 
though  des'lned  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
her  busy  life  In  France,  never  lost  her  patri- 
otism and  loyalty  to  the  land  of  her  birth. 

By  her  achievements  in  science  she  modi- 
fled  the  course  of  the  world's  thinking  as 
another  great  woman  five  centuries  before 
her  had  by  her  courage  changed  Its  history. 
She  has  been  called  the  Joan  of  Arc  of 
medicine. 

The  story  of  Madame  Cvirle  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  almost  too 
strangre  to  be  true.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  life 
of  a  little  Polish  girl,  daughter  of  an  im- 
poverished and  patriotic  professor  In  a  Poland 
which  then  as  now  suffered  luider  the  iron 
band  of  a  despotic  Russia.  Obliged  to  earn 
her  living  as  a  governess  In  homes  on  the 
Polish  steppes  while  her  elder  slater  studied 
In  Paris  on  the  combined  meager  funds  of 
the  family,  Marie  Sklodowska  took  solicitous 
care  of  her  aging  father  while  she  contrib- 
uted from  her  earnings  to  the  support  of  the 
sister  in  college,  \7hen  she  finally  reached 
Paris  herself  as  a  student  she  lived  through 
years  of  poverty  and  solitiide,  starving  In 
stone  garrets  often  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
whUe  she  pursued  with  zeal  her  biiming  an»- 
bltlon  as  a  scientist. 

When  honor  and  distinction  came  to  her 
finally  she  cared  little  for  them.  Till  her 
death  she  was  devoted  to  scientific  research 
and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Of  her  Albert 
Blnateln  has  said,  "Marie  Curie  Is  of  all  cele- 
brated beings  the  only  one  whom  fame  has 
not  corrupted." 

Marie  Sklodowska.  the  youngest  of  five 
chUdren  of  Wladyslaw  and  Bronlslawa  Sklo- 
dowski,  was  bom  in  Warsaw  November  2, 1867. 
The  famlUes  of  her  parents  were  «MnoT>g  the 
small  landed  proprietors,  a  class  notable  for 
Its  Intellectual  interests.  True  to  this  tra- 
dition the  paternal  grantlfather  of  Madame 
Curie,  a  gentleman  farmer,  was  also  president 
of  a  Junior  college.  Both  of  her  parents  were 
distinguished  educators  In  Warsaw-^ber 
father  a  university  professor  of  physics  and 


matbematica.  her  mother  a  principal  of  a 
girla'  high  achooL 

Poland  la  tboae  days  was  not  a  free  coun- 
try. It  was  part  ct  RussU.  Since  1831  the 
czarist  government  from  St.  Petersburg  per- 
secuted its  refractory  subjects  who  had  un- 
successfully revolted  in  Uie  hope  of  gaining 
complete  independence.  Tjrrannical  Russia 
Imposed  many  restrictions.  The  Polish  lan- 
guage was  forbidden  in  the  newspapers, 
churchea,  and  schools.  The  University  of 
Warsaw,  famed  for  centuries  for  Its  oontrl- 
butl(xi  to  education  and  culture  in  Europe 
was  reduced  to  a  ghost  of  its  past.  Its  pro- 
fessors were  compelled  to  wcach  in  the  Rus- 
sian language.  The  Russian  secret  service 
was  everywhere. 

Marie  received  her  early  education  In  the 
schools  of  Warsaw  which  were  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  oppression  imposed  by  the 
Russian  domination.  At  the  age  of  15  she 
was  gradiiated  with  honors  at  the  Iiead  of 
her  class.  For  a  time  she  was  obliged  to  earn 
her  Uvlng  by  {vlvate  teaching  and  became  a 
governess  In  the  family  of  jl  Russian  noble- 
man. She  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the 
political  affairs  of  her  native  Poland.  Marie 
Joined  with  other  young  Polish  patrioU, 
many  of  whom  were  her  father's  students 
at  the  university,  in  organizing  classes  and 
teaching  clandestinely  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage the  subjects  they  knew  best. 

In  1891  at  the  age  of  24.  Marl%  Sklodowska 
at  last  had  her  opportunity  to  continue  her 
education.  To  pursue  her  scientific  studies 
In  a  more  wholesome  academic  atmosphere 
she  went  to  Paris.  Arriving  in  winter  she 
rented  a  small  room  in  a  garret  because  with 
her  slender  resources  she  could  afford  no 
better  quarters.  For  4  years,  practising  the 
utmost  economy  but  happy  and  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Joy  of  learning  she  began  to 
dream  ot  a  career  in  science.  It  was  strange 
that  she  should  have  such  fancies  at  a  time 
when  science  was  a  closed  field  for  women, 
but  Marie  continued  her  studies,  washing 
bottles  and  taking  care  of  the  furnace  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  university  to  help  meet 
expenses. 

In  the  Municipal  School  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  in  Paris  worked  Pierre  Cxirie.  A 
graduate  of  the  Sorbonne.  he  was  engaged 
in  research  with  his  brother  Jacques.  In 
1894  he  met  Marie  through  their  mutual 
Interest  In  science.  Pierre  was  impressed 
with  her  personality  and  genius.  Marie 
sought  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Pierre. 
Then  began  the  partnership  which  resulted 
in  achievements  in  scientific  research  of 
worldwide  significance. 

After  a  tvief  and  happy  courtahlp  Marie 
and  Pierre  were  married  In  Paris  In  1896. 
Pierre  was  made  professor  of  physics  at  the 
mui^lclpal  school  and  Marie  continued  her 
studies.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Prof.  Henri 
Antolne  Becquerel,  a  young  scientUt  of  ParU, 
they  began  a  research  project  on  phospho- 
rescent substances.  Becquerel  had  observed 
the  Polish  girl  at  wort  in  the  laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Sorbonne  and  noted  the 
dexterity  of  a  gifted  scientist  in  handling 
materials  and  adjiisting  apparatus.  He  pre- 
sented the  problem  to  her  and  asked  her  to 
imdertake  the  research.  With  enthusiasm 
she  discussed  the  matter  with  Pierre.  In 
her  opinion,  she  told  Pierre,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  uranium  ore  from  Bohemia 
with  which  Becquerel  had  been  experiment- 
ing was  due  to  some  unknown  element  more 
powerful  than  the  ore  itself.  "This  sub- 
stance." she  told  Pierre,  "cannot  be  one  of 
the  known  elements  because  those  have  al- 
ready been  examined;  It  must  be  a  new  ele- 
ment." 

The  Curies  bad  no  money  to  undertake 
the  search  but  were  able  to  borrow  sufficient 
to  begin  their  work.  They  wtMrked  inces- 
santly month  after  month  refining  the  ton 
of  pitchblende  from  the  mines  in  Austria. 
In  1887  their  first  child  was  born  and  with 
this  added  responsibility  the  research  con- 
tinued until  In  1896  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical 


element  exhibiting  radioactivity,  and  named 
it  polonium,  in  honor  of  Poland.  Ptv* 
months  later  they  discovered  radium,  des- 
tined to  cause  greater  overtiunlng  of  chemi- 
cal  theories  than  any  other  element  that  had 
ever  been  Isolated. 

Pierre  was  given  the  position  of  profaaaor 
of  physics  at  the  Sorbonne  and  Marie  was 
placed  In  charge  of  the  physics  lectures  at 
the  Higher  Normal  School  for  Olrls  near 
Paris.  She  taught,  studied,  worked  in  bar 
laboratory  and  helped  care  for  the  baby. 
Irene.  She  continued  her  study  of  the  new 
element,  radium,  and  Included  this  work  in 
her  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 
After  5  more  years  of  research  she  presented 
the  thesis.  She  described  radium,  an  ele- 
ment millions  of  times  more  active  than 
uranium.  The  examining  committee  ot 
professors  were  astounded  at  the  mass  of 
information  presented  by  this  woman  of 
great  intellect.  It  was  unanimously  ad- 
mitted that  the  thesis  of  Madame  Curie  was 
the  greatest  single  contribution  of  any  doc- 
tor's thesis  In  the  history  of  science.  Tbe 
world  marveled  at  the  news.  A  woman  had 
not  only  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  chem- 
ical knowledge — she  had  discovered  a  new 
world  waiting  to  be  explored.  Overnight 
Pierre  and  Marie  Curie  had  become  world 
famous.  They  were  Invited  to  come  to 
London  to  receive  the  Davy  Medal  of  tbe 
Royal  Society.  This  was  only  the  beginning 
of  stUl  greater  honors,  many  of  which  they 
refused.  They  would  rather  have  labora- 
tories than  honor. 

Within  a  few  months  in  1903  tbe  Nobel 
Prize  was  awarded  to  them  and  Profeaacr 
Becquerel.  who  had  started  Marie  on  bar 
triumphant  research.  The  money  from  tbe 
prize  was  soon  gone  to  pay  the  debts  In- 
curred  by  their  experiments.  They  could 
easily  have  capitalized  on  their  discoveries — 
yet  they  refused  fabulous  profits.  Their 
work  was  to  serve  humanity,  and  they  re- 
fused emphatically  to  patent  their  discover- 
ies, every  crysUl  of  radium  salt  which 
they  refined  from  tons  of  pitchblende  they 
turned  over  to  hospitals  without  charge. 
Even  the  gram  of  radium  salt,  the  gift  of 
American  womanhood  in  1921,  was  willed 
to  the  Institute  of  Paris  for  exclusive  use  of 
the  C\uie  laboratory. 

The  marriage  which  had  been  marked  with 
great  devotion  and  happiness  came  to  a  sud- 
den and  tragic  end  in  1906  when  Pierre  was 
killed  in  a  trafflc  accident  in  Paris.  Left 
with  her  two  children,  Irene  and  Sva. 
Madame  Curie  bore  her  grief  with  fortitude. 
Within  a  few  weeks  she  returned  to  her 
laboratory  to  consecrate  the  rest  of  her  life 
to  the  memory  of  Pierre.  Then  she  was  In- 
vited to  succeed  her  hxuband  in  the  pro- 
fessorship at  the  Sorbonne.  a  position  wbleb 
had  been  especially  esUbllsbed  for  him  In 
1904.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  hUtory 
of  Prance  that  such  an  honor  had  been  ac- 
corded to  a  woman,  and  no  woman  had  ever 
held  a  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne. 

After  4  more  years  of  arduous  research 
with  radium  salt,  Madame  Cxuie  was  able  to 
annotmce  finally  the  isolation  of  the  eluatve 
radium  metal.  This  was  her  crowning 
achievement.  ThU  was  the  brUllant  work 
performed  by  Marie  without  Pierre  beatde 
her.  For  this  epochal  discovery  M»^«fnf 
Curie  became  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  the  second  time,  the  only  scientist 
ever  so  signally  honored.  Other  honors  and 
distinctions  came  to  her  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  honorary  degrees  from  universities, 
honorary  memberships  in  academies  at 
science,  medals  of  great  distinction  from 
learned  societies  in  the  field  of  science. 

Although  she  lived  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  In  Prance  where  she  had  won  honor  and 
distinction,  Madame  Curie  never  lost  her 
ardent  love  for  her  native  Poland.  In  tbe 
summer  of  1918  she  went  to  Warsaw  to  found 
a  radium  institute.  Following  the  TJgntng 
Of  the  peace  after  World  War  I  she  declared : 
"A  great  Joy  came  to  me  as  a  consequence  of 
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the  sacrifice  of  so  many  human  Uvea.  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  reparation  of  more  than  a 
century  of  injustice  that  has  been  done  to 
Poland."  Her  native  land  was  then  an  Inde- 
pendent country.  In  1921  Madame  Cwie 
was  asked  what  she  preferred  to  have  most 
and  promptly  replied:  "A  gram  of  radium 
under  my  own  control."  This  woman  who 
had  glvea  radium  to  mankind  owned  none 
of  the  metal  herself  although  the  world 
IJusBSSWifl  180  grams  of  It.  With  the  radium 
M  a  gift  from  the  women  of  Anterlca  in  1921 
she  received  a  small  annuity  which  she 
Immeciiately  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  hos- 
pital in  Warsaw.  Again  in  1929  Madame 
Curie  vlsitad  America  and  received  from  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  a  silver  en- 
cased draft  for  $60,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
gram  of  radium. 

Nearly  a  half  centiiry  has  passed  since 
presldenU  and  kings  first  came  to  the  Sor- 
bonne to  honor  this  modest  woman  of  great 
Intellect.  The  Inspiration  of  her  self-effacing 
life  absorbed  In  tbe  adventure  of  science  and 
her  epoch-making  achievements  in  research 
infiuence  scientific  endeavors  throughout  the 
world.  Madame  Curie  was  one  of  Poland's 
chief  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  human  welfare. 


Livestock  Prices 


Th*  yearly  lalary  of  any  one  of  tb—  men 
will  amount  to  approximately  the  same 
money  as  that  realised  from  my  entire  yearly 
calf  crops  at  ciurent  prices. 

Just  about  all  of  this  cattle  Income  la 
needed  to  pay  present-day  expenses,  leaving 
very  little,  if  anything,  for  your  labor — noth- 
ing for  your  investment. 

Even  at  peak  prices  my  net  would  no  more 
than  equal  these  salaries,  still  leaving  noth- 
ing for  investment. 

Certainly  It's  not  a  healthful  condition, 
which  no  doubt  will  affect  more  than  Jtut 
we  who  are  growing  cattle  for  a  living. 

We  may  not  like  the  Government  in  our 
business,  but  can  we  continue  to  operate  if 
It  is  entirely  out? 

Can  we  take  whatever  retiu-ns  happen  our 
way,  when  our  entire  production  costs  are 
supported  or  regulated  by  the  high-living 
standards  of  the  rest  of  oiu*  economy? 
Very  tnily  yours. 

GCOBGX  T.  LXMON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  19S3 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  George  T.  Lemon. 
Route  1.  Osborne,  Elans.,  which  describes 
In  a  very  graphic  and  effective  way  the 
plight  of  many  of  our  livestock  producers 
a*  this  time.  For  this  reason  I  am  In- 
cluding this  letter  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks.  I  believe  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  find  it  informative. 

The  letter  follows: 

OsBotifX,  Kanb.,  February  22,  1953. 
Mr.  CurroKD  Hopk, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Horz:  What  have  we  to  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  cattle  business? 

Why  are  we  having  to  take  the  ridiculously 
low  prices  we  are  getting  for  livestock? 

Cannot  believe  it  was  consumer  resistance 
with  employment  and  Income  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

The  experts  and  Government  still  tell  us 
we  will  have  to  produce  more  food  to  feed 
an  Increased  population. 

Perhaps  we  were  Just  making  too  mxich 
money.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  popular  idea 
with  everyone  except  tbe  man  growing  tbe 
livestock. 

True,  there  have  been  some  individuals 
who  have  made  considerable  money  from 
cattle  in  the  piMt  few  years,  but  the  same 
can  surely  be  applied  to  any  buslneaa. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  Washington  forgets 
parity  long  enough  to  realize  Just  what  the 
producer  is  getting  for  bis  work  and  Invest- 
ment. 

I  have  620  acres,  strictly  adapted  to  cattle. 
Certainly  not  a  large  place  but  probably  aver- 
age in  this  section  and  surely  a  full-time 
Job  for  one  man.  The  investment,  equipped 
and  stocked,  will  amotmt  to  something  like 
$60,000. 

Now,  may  I  make  a  brief  comparison  be- 
tween ranching  at  current  prices  and  work- 
ing for  wages? 

I  have  four  brothers,  who,  I  believe,  repre- 
sent a  very  good  cross  section  of  the  average 
working  class  of  our  country.  Two  sales- 
men, a  schoolteacher,  and  a  meat  cutter. 


SteventoB  It  Ckided  for  Snearing  of 
Nixon — Writer  Also  Criticises  Mitchell 
for  Continued  Defamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HIUINGS 

or  CAUFoaifxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Frank 
R.  Kent  which  was  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  on  March  8. 

Mr.  Kent  points  out  the  complicity  of 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  his  chairman,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  in  fomenting  the  smear  cam- 
paign against  Vice  President  Nixon  last 
faU. 

The  article  follows: 
Stzvknsom    Is     CHmxD    roa    SicKABiNa    or 

Nixon — Wkrkb  Also  Cbtticizxs  Mitckxix 

roK  CoMTunrxD  DxrAMA-noif 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

With  no  thought  of  disparaging  Adlal 
Stevenson,  who  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully 
ran  for  President  last  November,  the  Joiunal- 
Istic  and  political  habit  of  dwelling  heavily 
upon  his  talents  and  virtues  does  seem  a 
little  bit  overdone.  Apparently  the  rule  now 
is  that  every  mention  of  him  must  stress  the 
nobility  of  his  character,  the  rare  quality  of 
his  humor,  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  the 
broadness  of  bis  mind,  his  general  eloquence 
and  grace. 

Perhaps  this  adulation  of  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
fully  deserved  and  he  really  is  the  impeccable 
and  model  citizen  he  is  portrayed,  complete- 
ly packed  with  piety  without  hiunan  weak- 
nes  or  flaw.  But  to  those  who  like  to  be  real- 
istic in  these  mattoa  this  picttire  would  be 
more  convincing  If  it  did  not  have  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  conduct  and  utterances  of 
Chairmad  Stephen  Mitchell  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
band  picked  for  this  position  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son, who  Is  his  close  personal  and  political 
friend.  He  is.  in  fact,  so  close  to  the  ex- 
governor  that  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to 
think  that  Mr.  Mitchell  would  take  a  line  not 
approved  by  Mr.  Stevenson  or  without  con- 
sulting him. 

Therefore,  it  Is  hard  to  reconcile  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's insistence  in  his  recent  speeches  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  should  be 
given  time  fully  to  develop  its  policies  before 
being  attacked  and  that  the  Democratic 
attack  always  should  be  constructive,  always 
offering  something  better  than  the  policy  It 


eritidBee.  with  tbe  outpourings  of  his  more 
ardent  and  devoted  followers.  For  exam- 
ple, this  does  not  i^pear  to  be  Chairman 
Mitchell's  idea  at  alL  In  a  series  of  speeches 
and  pronouncements  be  has  assailed  the 
Elsenhower  {xillcies  on  Federal  power  and 
agriciiltiuv,  without  knowing  what  they  are. 
And  his  utterances  have  been  highly  flavored 
with  sneers  and  Jeers  at  the  businessmen — 
tycoons  to  him — ^who  have  accepted  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  administration 
but  have  not  yet  bad  a  chance  to  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  either  praise  or  blame. 

Quite  openly.  Mr.  MltcheU  is  promoting 
Governor  Stevenson  as  the  1956  Democratic 
nominee  and  is  so  eagerly  searching  for  a 
chance  to  besmirch  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration that  he  inevitably  reminds  of  the 
famoxis  Raskob-Mlchelson  calculated  dis- 
paragement of  Herbert  Hoover  for  the  4  years 
following  his  election  in  1028.  Incidentally, 
it  was  in  that  effort  to  discredit  that  the 
word  "smear."  now  firmly  established  In  the 
American  language,  was  first  used  to  describe 
a  certain  kind  of  politics.  The  outstanding 
"smear"  of  the  1952  campaign  was  the  one 
against  Vice  President  Richabo  Nixon.  As  Is 
now  generally  admitted,  no  man  who  ever 
ran  for  ofllce  was  more  unjiistly  maligned 
and  misrepresented  than  Senator  Nixon.  In 
that  misrepresentation.  Chairman  MltcheU 
was  a  leader.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  first 
raised  In  the  hue  and  cry  against  Senator 
Nixon,  and  even  after  it  developed  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
fund  raised  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  that  handled 
by  Governor  Stevenson,  and  that  there  was 
no  impropriety  in  either,  Mr.  Mitchell  con- 
tinued to  demand  that  Mr.  Nixon  withdraw 
as  a  candidate. 

In  addition,  the  smears  against  Nixon  were 
continued  not  only  up  to  the  election  but 
afterward.  Though  he  had  fully  answered 
the  charges,  his  opponents  did  not  let  up 
but  kept  spreading  rumors  and  reports  to 
his  discredit.  There  was  also  an  effort  to 
have  published  two  letters — since  proven  to 
have  been  forged — ^in  which  it  was  alleged 
that,  as  Senator,  Mr.  Nixon  had  accepted 
$50,000  from  rich  oil  men  to  look  after  their 
interests.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  he  was  alleged  to  have  accepted  this 
$50,000  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  not  Senator  at  all,  the  forgeries 
were  so  clear  that  one  of  the  most  extreme 
antl-Nlxon  newspapers  in  the  country  re- 
fused to  take  a  chance  on  their  publication. 
A  few  weeks  ago  look  magazine,  in  an 
article  by  Richard  Wilson,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Washington  correspondents,  re- 
viewed this  whole  Nixon  smear,  printing  the 
forgeries  with  unequivocal  denials  from  the 
men  supposed  to  have  written  and  those 
supposed  to  have  received  them;  printing, 
too.  the  complete  income-tax  retiims  of  Mr. 
Nixon  for  1981  and  1952,  for  which  his  op- 
ponents had  loudly  called;  printing  also  the 
documents  made  public  at  the  time  of  his 
famous  broadcast.  Altogether,  the  articles 
constituted  the  moat  complete  vindication 
of  Mr.  Nixon  that  could  be  imagined. 

No  one  has  questioned  the  tnitbfulnese 
of  the  Look  article.  No  falrmlnded  man 
coiild  read  it  and  entertain  any  doubt  of  the 
complete  financial  cleanness  of  Mr.  Nixom 
In  view  of  its  completeness  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  assxmae  that  no  one  in  the  future 
would  question  his  Integrity  or  doubt  his 
character.  Yet  within  the  past  10  days  an- 
other smear  about  another  fimd  has  ap- 
peared with  even  less  foundation  or  plaus- 
ibility than  the  prevloiu  ones  which  have 
been  ahown  wholly  false.  There  has  come 
from  neither  tbi  noble  Mr.  Stevenson  nor 
his  personal  friend.  Mr.  MltcheU,  so  much 
as  a  word  to  discourage  this  continued  per- 
secution of  a  decent  man.  There  has  come 
from  neither  one  a  word  of  amends  nor 
retraction  of  the  former  and  now  discredited 
charges  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  by  his  silence, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell,  by  his  vociferousness,  en- 
couraged. Perhaps  this  is  politics,  but  cer- 
tainly It  l8  politics  at  Its  disgusting  worst. 
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Whj  Do  People  Still  Fall  for  Ik  bploded 
PropofsMU  9f  tko  UAirtt  ■  Ow 
CmabfJ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MunnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  CV  RBPRBBBNTATTVCS 

Thwr9dav.  March  5,  If  53 

Mr.  JUDD.   Bfr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  article  Irom  the 
Freeman  of  February  9.  1953: 
B*if  KBcrrcT  a»  tbbLbtt 
(By  wmiam  Henry  Chamberlain) 

It  has  become  a  widely  accepted  cliche  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  United 
States  Is  living  under  a  reacticmary  reign  of 
terror.  Americans,  so  the  tale  nuu.  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  hysteria. 
Witch  hunting  has  reached  the  Intensity  of 
Purttan  days,  and  Redbaiting  is  siipposed 
to  be  as  popular  a  form  of  inhiimai^  sport 
as  buUbaiting  In  Spain  and  Mexico. 

America  is  a  large  country,  and  Americans 
are  more  disposed  than  most  peoples  to 
sound  off  a  bit  extravagantly  In  expressions 
of  opinion.  Kven  In  more  tranquil  times 
than  the  present  It  would  not  be  so  difficult, 
by  combing  the  records  of  the  48  States,  to 
find  a  nxunber  of  examples  of  foolish  speech 
and  some  cases  of  imwarranted  bigotry  and 
intolerance. 

No  reasonable  person  voxild  deny  that 
antlcommunlsm.  like  other  desirable  atti- 
tudes, can  be  exploited  and  ab\jsed.  that 
cases  arise  which  call  for  discriminating 
Judgment  and  sometlznes  for  a  display  of 
dvlc  courage.  But  when  it  Is  seriously 
argued  that  American  conditions  are  even 
remotely  comparable  with  Soviet  and  Nasi 
totalitarianism,  a  mountain  of  evidence  to 
Uie  contrary  comes  to  mind.  Consider,  for 
example,  this  routine  item  about  the  case  of 
Judith  Coplon: 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Appela  in 
New  York  had  said  that  'her  guilt  was  plain' 
on  the  espionage  charge  but  that  her  convic- 
tion was  Illegal  on  two  grounds.  The 
United  States  Coiurt  of  Appeals  in  Washing- 
ton had  sustained  her  espionage  conviction 
but  held  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  new  trial 
because  evidence  obtained  by  wiretapping 
had  been  used  to  convict  hfsr." 

This  is  not  the  way  cttiaens  siispected  of 
espionage  are  dealt  with  during  an  authentic 
reign  of  terror. 

Reading  an  article  by  a  man  who  has  bem 
an  active  figure  in  at  least  one  ceganlaatlao 
on  the  Attorney  General's  subversive  Ust.  1 
noticed  that  he  Is  a  lecturer  of  poUtlcal  sci- 
ence at  a  weU-known  university.  And  this 
university  has  been  widely  considered  a  den 
of  reaction  because  of  a  well-publlclaed  dis- 
pute. In  which  both  sides  took  rather  silly 
extremist  positions,  about  a  loyalty  oath  re- 
quired of  mnnbers  of  the  faculty. 

One  could  multi|dy  such  examples.  And 
when  one  examines  other  counts  In  the  fa- 
miliar left-wing  indictment  at  America  as  a 
land  where  liberty  has  ahnost.  if  not  quite, 
ceased  to  exist,  they  esem  equally  faulty  and 
defective.  One  hears  a  good  deal,  tor  in- 
stance, about  perfaceutlon  of  men  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  abotxt  Masted  eareera, 
and  ruined  Uvea. 

But  it  la  hl^Iy  probable  that.  If  a  fair, 
hone^  eoont  were  made  of  persons  who  were 
▼letlmlsed  during  the  war  and  Immediate 
postwar  period  beeatise  they  were  "prema- 
ture anti-CoDummtots"  and  of  those  who 
have  been  caUed  to  account  for  real  or  al- 
leged pro-Comnranlst  leanlne^,  the  number 
of  cases  In  the  first  category  would  exceed 
the  number  In  the  second. 


Ml/wofei,  wliy  sbould  fufelgu  service  of- 
fleers;  wlio  are  rightly  commended  when 
they  do  a  good  job,  be  considered  Immune 
from  criticism  when  they  do  a  bad  )obf  In 
theory  at  least.  American  foreign  policy  is 
the  concern  of  the  American  p<x>ple. 

When  a  foreign  policy  has  flopped  as  dls- 
maUy  as  the  China  policy  of  the  last  two 
administrations,  have  the  people  no  right, 
through  their  Representatives  In  Congress, 
to  try  to  find  out  what  went  wrong  and 
why?  When  a  State  Department  employee 
picks  out  the  pro-Communist  editor  of  a 
pro-Communlst  magazine  as  the  Bp>eclal  re- 
cipient of  confidential  Information,  why 
should  there  be  such  an  outcry  when,  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  a  loyalty  review  board  finds 
that  he  is  not  the  ideal  man  for  his  Job? 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  this  man  either 
eherlshed  an  emotional  sympathy  with  com- 
miinism  or  dldnt  have  the  proverbial  sense 
to  come  In  out  of  the  rain.  On  either  as- 
sumption he  was  not  weU  qxialified  to  repre- 
sent American  Interests.  It  has  been  too 
widely  assumed  that,  although  there  Is  a 
known  percentage  of  failures  in  every  other 
business  or  profession,  there  is  no  such  thing, 
in  a  large,  heavily  expanded  service,  as  a 
diplomat  who  falls  short  of  the  requirements 
of  his  profession. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  some  stupid  mis- 
takes in  the  granting  of  permission  to  enter 
and  leave  America.  But  not  every  esse  of 
this  kind  is  as  unreasonable  as  It  may  ap- 
pear at  ftacst  sight.  For  example,  a  professor 
at  a  prominent  xmlverslty  was  refused  per- 
mission by  the  military  authorities  to  go  to 
Japan  as  a  visiting  prctfessor.  It  is  easy  to 
denounce  this  as  a  case  of  high-handed 
militaristic  bungling. 

But  this  incident  acquires  a  somevrhat  dif- 
ferent appearance  when  one  reads  in  the 
testimony  before  the  McCarran  committee 
that  the  professor,  then  employed  by  the 
OWI  in  China,  was  In  the  habit  of  bringing 
material  from  Mme.  Sun  Tat  Sen  to  Mildred 
Price.  Identified  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  in  her 
testimony  to  the  committee  as  an  active 
Communist  sympathizer  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  a  Conununlst-domlnated  organiza- 
tion. It  may  be  that  his  intentions  were  of 
the  best;  but  luider  present  clrciimstances 
.  military  security  agencies  may  be  pardoned 
If  they  are  a  little  suspicious  of  individuals 
who  run  private  courier  servion  from  one 
Communist  destination  to  another. 

The  diminished  popularity  of  certain  lib- 
eral (1.  e..  pro-Soviet)  writers,  lecturers,  and 
radio  conunentators  is  mentioned  as  a  sign 
of  Intellectual  repression.  But  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  if  people  lose  faith  in  the  pro- 
phetic and  analytical  gifts  of  a  man  who 
praised  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  bulwark  of 
peace,  democracy  and  international  good 
faith  and  who  has  been  proved  so  quickly  to 
be  utterly,  dismally  wrong. 

nxuaxoMs  or  thx  ihixtubi 
The  truth  is  that  leftism  in  America  Is 
suffering  not  from  repression,  but  from  bank- 
ruptcy In  ideas.  One  need  only  look  back  to 
the  mood  which  prevailed  among  more  seri- 
ous student  groups  and  among  many  In- 
tellectuals In  general  In  the  thirties.  What 
emerges  today  is  a  shambles  of  lost  illusions. 
At  that  time  a  disgracefully  large  number 
of  Americans  of  more  or  less  distinction  in 
literature  and  drama,  science,  and  the  arts 
systematically  committed  treason  to  all  the 
rational  and  humane  values  of  western  civ- 
ilization. Their  names  are  preserved  in  lists 
of  signatories  of  Inniunerable  manifestos 
glorifying  the  Soviet  regime  and  endorsing 
the  sanguinary  pxvges  which  were  wiping  out 
the  old  guard  of  the  Communist  Party. 
While  Russia  was  clearly  going  back  to  the 
political  methods  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  they 
believed  In  some  queer,  perverse  way  that 
a  bright  new  era  of  brotherhood  had  dawned 
for  the  human  race. 

Two  examples  may  suffice  to  Illustrate  the 
mental  aberrations  of  that  period.  A  circu- 
lar   letter    of    hooray-for-murder    content. 


upholding  the  darkness  at  noon  that  had 
descended  on  Moscow  contained  the  follow- 
ing  amazing  appeal  to  prospective  signa- 
torles: 

"Tour  vole*  •  •  •  wOl  land  even  greater 
weight  to  the  worldwide  defense  of  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  speak,  write,  create,  and 
otherwise  engage  in  cultural  activity  In  com- 
plete fyeedom."  Could  one  Imagine  a  better 
mnstratlon,  drawn  from  real  life,  of  George 
Orwell's  grim  fantasy  of  the  totalltarlan 
slogans  of  1964:  "War  Is  peace.  Slavery  la 
freedom.     Ignorance  U  st^ngth"? 

The  climax  of  this  sorry  spectaeto  of  pro. 
f eased  humanitarians  growing  ecstatic  over 
mass  murder,  intellectuals  praising  a  regime 
which  had  made  Independent  thought  a 
major  life  Insin^nee  risk,  and  artists  exult- 
ing in  a  straitjacketed  culture  was  reached 
in  August  1939.  On  the  eve  of  the  signing 
of  the  Nazi -Soviet  pact,  some  400  writer*, 
professors,  artists,  musicians,  and  scientists 
put  their  names  to  a  manifesto  which  de- 
nounced as  a  fantastic  falsehood  the  idea 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ooiild  have  anything 
in  common  with  Germany  and  announced: 
"The  Soviet  Union  continues  as  always  to  ba 
a  consistent  bulwark  against  war  and  aggres- 
sion, and  to  support  the  goal  of  a  peaceful 
international  order." 

This  virtually  coincided  with  the  Stalln- 
Hltler  deal  carving  up  the  whole  of  eastern 
Europe,  and  preceded  by  a  few  weeks  the 
Soviet  attack  on  Finland. 

These  manifestos  were  symptonnatie  of  an 
Intellectual  climate  which  made  deep  Com- 
munist iDflltration  into  every  branch  of 
American  activity  easy  and  facilitated  re- 
cruiting for  Communist  spy  rings.  Eugena 
Lyons,  whose  book.  The  Red  Decade,  is  the 
best  documented  exposure  of  this  unsavory 
episode  In  American  cultural  history,  sums 
up  as  follows  the  results  of  what  he  calla 
"the  Intellectual  and  moral  red  terror": 

"It  could  bar  you  from  house  partieB  oa 
Park  Avenue.  Jobs  in  Hollywood,  places  oa 
the  relief  rolls  of  your  city,  fair  treatment  la 
the  columns  of  great  conservative  papery 
a  hearing  before  supposedly  broadminded 
public  lecture  forums,  access  to  Federal  proj- 
ects. It  could  bold  the  threat  of  this  powe^ 
over  the  heads  of  doubters  and  backaHders.* 

Uncritical  adulation  of  the  Soviet  Unioa 
was  a  main  item  in  the  leftist  credo  which 
found  a  considerable  following  on  college 
campuses  during  this  period.  Other  items 
were  a  blind  faith  in  planning  and  controls, 
an  almost  mystical  conviction  that  the  stata 
could  do  everything,  the  individual  nothing. 
International  relations  were  seen  In  unre- 
lieved black  and  white,  and  sometimes  black 
was  mistaken  for  white. 

Typical  of  the  double  standard  of  morals 
which  prevailed  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  student  protests  and  boycotts  Inspired 
by  the  misdeeds  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Japik- 
nese  militarists,  but  noi  one,  to  the  beet 
of  my  knowledge,  directed  against  such  So- 
viet crimes  as  the  political  purges,  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  kulaks  as  a  class,  and  the  gtsta 
organized  famine  of  1933-33. 

It  was  SBsumed  that  full  employment  was 
the  sols  reasonable  objective  of  economia 
policy.  The  circumstance  that  by  and  large 
the  unemployed  in  western  countries  lived 
better  than  many  employed  workers  in  dic- 
Utorahipe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wretched 
slaves  in  concentration  camps,  was  mentally 
bypassed.  It  was  fashionable  to  sneer  at 
political  and  dvU  liberties  as  freedoos  to 
starve. 

This  intellectual  leftist  upsurge  of  the  thir- 
ties wrought  more  harm  than  is  generaUy 
realised.  The  whole  American  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  was  distorted  from  the  begto- 
ning  because  of  the  indefatigable  propaganda 
which  insisted  that  th^  peace-loving  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a  worthy  partner  in  the 
struggle  against  faaeism  and  a  friendly  ally 
in  a  brave  new  world.  The  acUve  spirit  In 
a  campus  student-front  organiaatioa  today 
might  be  an  inflimr^ttftl  Waahlngton  tmraau' 
crat  tomorrow. 
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Now  this  whole  leftist  credo  of  the  thir- 
ties has  been  tested  by  the  march  of  events 
and  found  wanting.  A  few  of  the  leftists 
of  the  thirties  have  become  fanatical  Com- 
murists  or  unteachable  fellow  travelers. 
But  the  majority  have.  In  varying  degrees, 
awakened  to  the  tremendous  fraud  which 
was  perpetrated  on  their  ntoral  sympathies. 
The  Soviet  dictatorship  Is  revealed  more  and 
more  clearly  as  the  power  which,  by  its  ruth- 
less and  unlimited  ambition,  is  destroying 
and  may  destroy  for  a  longer  period  than 
we  like  to  think  of.  the  desired  carefree 
pattern  of  American  life. 

The  large  leftist  emotional  and  inteUectual 
investment  in  Kremlin  stock  hss  gone  bank- 
rupt. And  this  is  also  true  as  regards  other 
items  in  the  leftist  creed.  Statist  economics 
In  Oreat  Britain  has  spco-ed  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberties  but  has  led  to  Interferences  la 
everyday  life,  in  a  man's  abUity  to  build  his 
own  bouse,  travel  when  and  wbere  he  wishes, 
raise  chickens  and  pigs  lor  his  own  use.  that 
would  have  probably  provoked  widespread 
rebellion  in  a  time  when  arms  were  easier 
to  get  hold  of  and  the  jxrwer  of  the  state 
was  less  crushing. 

The  aftermath  of  the  New  Deal  and  a  cru- 
sading foreign  policy  in  the  United  States 
has  been  an  era  of  inflationary  corruption, 
with  the  state  bearing  down  harder  and 
harder  on  the  Individual  taxpayer  and  every 
new  investigation  turning  up  new  evidence 
of  dry  rv  *:  in  an  administrative  machine 
that  has  become  too  big  and  unwieldy  for 
popular  control. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  that  what  might 
once  have  seemed  conventional  humdrum 
ways  of  dealing  with  economic  dilemmas  have 
now  acquired  the  excitement  of  revolutionary 
discoveries.  Not  long  ago.  for  instance,  the 
Economist  of  London  came  otrt  with  the  idea 
that  a  rise  In  the  price  of  coal,  and  In  miners' 
wages,  might  be  a  means  of  getting  more  coal 
mined  and  of  checking  wsstcful  use  of  coal 
by  Industries  which  had  little  incentive  to 
save  on  fuel  they  were  getting  at  artificially 
cheap  prices.  In  the  atmosphere  of  statist 
control  wblch  began  to  dominate  the  British 
economy  even  before  the  Labor  Party  came 
into  power  In  1946  this  suggestion  that  a  free 
market  and  pricing  system  would  be  the 
simplest  and  easiest  solution  for  many  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties  and  distortions 
suggests  a  fresh  breath  of  revolutionary 
pioneering. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  an  address  by  a 
former  Congress  woman,  identified  with  the 
liberal  or  left  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  audience  was  comjxised  mostly  of  mem- 
bers of  a  sympathetic  student  organization. 
The  occasion  was  propltloys  for  a  clean-cut, 
militant  statement  of  the  contemporary 
leftist  credo.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
developed 

The  speaker  went  back  15  or  20  years  to 
recall  the  horrors  of  Hitler  and  the  plight 
'f  the  CMcies.  But  Hitler  U  fortunately  dead, 
while  Stalin  is  very  much  alive.  And  the 
Okies,  aooording  to  reports  from  individuals 
wbo  have  followed  up  the  sequel  to  their 
migration,  are  pretty  comfortably  absorbed 
into  the  working-life  of  California.  One 
wonders,  in  retrospect,  whether  they  would 
have  been  better  off  if  some  big  brother,  at 
the  bead  of  an  all-powerful  benevolent  state, 
had  packed  thsm  off  in  freight  cars  to  do 
some  kind  of  essential  work  Instead  of  let- 
ting them  try  their  fortune  on  their  own. 

This  sddreas.  compounded  of  vagtie  inspi- 
ratlonalism  with  occasional  references  to 
d»ad  Issues,  furnished  pretty  strong  proof 
tluit  whst  the  American  left  is  suffering  from 
today  Is  not  repression,  but  InteUectual 
bankruptcy.  It  is  now  paying  the  penalty 
for  having,  in  the  thirties,  placed  lU  faith  in 
too  many  propositions  that  Jxist  weren't  so. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that 
the  entire  InteUectual  legacy  of  that  period 
has  been  washed  out.    But  x^<Tniiirintiim.nt, 


not  osily  with  oommunlsm,  but  with  the 
whole  philosophy  of  a  society  ^mon-fed  by 
an  omnipotent  sUte  Is  growing.  Tliis  trend 
is  noticed  by  young  professors  and  instructors 
in  touch  with  student  opinion.  Alnaost  aU 
the  vigorous.  chaUenging.  caustic  satire  in 
England  today  U  along  individualist  llnea. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  iinfif»t¥ipmfnt«tiig  proc- 
lamation of  the  phUosophy  of  Integral  free- 
dom, for  a  renaissance  of  the  conception  that 
society  exists  by  and  for  the  individuals  who 
are  Its  Uvlng  members.  When  Idols  crumble, 
ideals  have  a  better  chance  of  acceptance. 


New  Jtneft  ContrflMitioBs  to 
History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  MZW  .^OLSKT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
writing  his  daily  column.  Passing  By, 
for  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  my 
long-time  and  able  newspaper  friend.  Ekl 
Reardon.  last  Friday  paid  signal  tribute 
to  New  Jersey's  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican history  and  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind. 

•^ew  Jersey,  of  Thee  I  Sing"  is  the 
caption  of  Mr.  Reardon's  salute  and  it 
serves  to  emphasize  something  New  Jer- 
sey lacks  today,  namely,  a  State  song. 
This  was  brought  home  to  me  on  two 
occasions  here  in  the  Capital  recently 
when  M«nbers  of  Congress  were  feted 
by  national  veterans  organizations.  The 
approved  song  of  each  State  was  played 
during  these  events  and  on  being  an- 
nounced the  proper  congressional  dele- 
gation arose  and  sang  the  lines.  When 
it  came  New  Jersey's  turn,  the  an- 
noiincement  was:  "The  orchestra  will 
play  'The  Jersey  Bounce.' "  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  the  words  and  the  only 
other  comment  one  might  make  would 
be:  "A  good  laugh  war  had  by  all.'* 

Some  day  New  Jerseyltes  will  remedy 
this  situation  and  who  knows  but  what 
Ed  Reardon's  coluom  will  provide  the 
inspiration.  Mr.  Reardon's  column  fol- 
lows: 

PAsaofc  Br,  With  ED  ftxsaooM — Nxw  JaaasT. 
or  Thxx  I  SiKG 

The  person  who  first  said,  "Good  things 
come  in  smaU  packagea,"  must  have  been 
thlnkin^  of  New  Jersey. 

There  are  only  three  other  States  snudler 
than  New  Jersey  (7336  square  mUes  in  area) . 
and  its  total  population  (approximately 
4.300,000)  is  llUle  more  than  half  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  But  when  it  conws  to  achieve- 
ments the  Garden  State  doesnt  have  to  take 
a  back  seat  for  any  of  the  48. 

New  Jersey,  one  of  the  Original  llilrteen 
Colonies,  was  named  for  the  island  of  Jersey 
in  the  English  Channel,  birthplace  of  Sir 
George  Carteret.  Sir  George  was  some  pump- 
kins in  his  time.  But  If  you  mention  Car- 
teret to  any  American  baseball  fan  today. 
hCU  teU  you  vrithout  batting  an  eye  that  it 
is  famoiis  as  the  home  town  of  Ducky  lied- 
wlck.  one  of  the  greatest  outfielders  the  na- 
tional pastime  ever  produced. 

It  was  In  1664  ttiat  the  land  lying  between 
the  HTidson  and  Delaware  Rivers  was  granted 
by  James.  Duke  of  Tork.  to  Sir  George  Car- 
teret and  Lord  Barkdey.    And  just  to  prove 


Jerseyltes  havent  forgotten,  there's  a  hotel 
named  for  the  old  boys  in  Asbury  Park. 

Historieally  little  New  Jersey  can  match  Ita 
record  with  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  fought  on  Jersey  soil,  hal- 
lowed by  the  blood  of  the  men  who  died  that 
freedom  might  have  Its  birthplace  in 
America. 

It  was  on  Christmaa  night  in  lT7e  that 
Gen.  George  Washington  croased  the  ice- 
filled  Delaware,  catching  the  Hessians  by 
surprise  and  defeating  them  at  Trenton  in  a 
victory  that  is  credited  with  resttoring  the 
morale  of  the  Continental  Army.  Capt. 
Daniel  Nell,  of  old  Aoquackanonl:  (Passaic), 
vras  klUed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  early 
in  i*rn. 

And  it  was  New  Jersey  which  supplied  a 
capital  fen-  the  Infant  nation  from  Jxine  30 
to  November  ao,  1783,  when  Congress  went 
to  Princeton  to  hold  its  session  in  famed 
Nassau  Hall. 

It  was  beneath  the  Palisades  near  Wae- 
bawken  on  July  11.  1804.  that  Aaron  Burr 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  fought  their  famous 
duel,  in  which  Hamilton  was  mortally 
wounded  and  after  which  Burr  fled  to 
Georgia. 

Here  are  just  a  few  other  facts  to  which 
Jersey  natives  can — if  they  wiU  Just  forget     * 
their  manners — point  with  pardonable  pride. 

James  Lawrence,  whose  dying  lips  voiced 
the  immortal  slogan  of  the  American  Navy, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship."  was  bom  in  Bur- 
Ungton  County. 

New  Jersey  is  the  oldest  State  in  the  Union, 
the  Provincial  Congress  having  adc^ted  a 
State  constitution  at  Biu-lington  on  July  2, 
1776.  2  days  before  any  other  State. 

Poini^een  of  the  articles  in  that  constitu- 
tion were  later  Included  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  any  ideas  you  may  get  from 
those  wUd-west  films,  the  first  inrtiim  res- 
ervation was  established  In  New  Jersey  on 
August  29.  1758,  when  the  legislative  appro- 
priated 1,600  acres  In  Evesham  Township. 
Burlington  County,  for  that  piu'poee. 

New  Jersey  was  the  birthplace  of  James 
Penlmore  Cooper,  author  of  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  and  The  Leather  Stocking  Tales. 

The  first  railroad  charter  In  America  was 
granted  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  In 
1814 — ^for  a  railroad  that  was  never  buUt. 
(It  was  to  have  run  between  TTenton  and 
New  Brunswick.) 

The  first  locomotive  was  tniilt  by  John 
Stevens  at  Hoboken  In  1824. 

The  oldest  Ughthouse  in  use  In  the  country 
is  at  Sandy  Hook.    It  was  put  up  in  1764. 

The  first  revolvers  were  manufactxu'ed  in 
Paterscm  by  Samuel  Colt  in  1835. 

CeUulold  was  invented  by  John  Hyatt  at 
Newark  in  1872.  ( They  once  used  it  for  men's 
collars.) 

The  first  steel  pens  in  America  were  made 
In  Camden  In  1858  by  Richard  Esterbrook. 

The  first  telegraph  message  was  sent  by 
Samuel  P.  B.  Iforse  and  Alfred  VaU  from  a 
place  near  Morristown  in  1838.  The  message 
"A  patient  waiter  is  no  loser." 

The  first  radio  impulse  was  transmitted  by 
Joseph  Henry  at  Princeton  in  1840. 

The  first  radio  beacons  to  guide  ships  at 
sea  were  established  at  Atlantic  IT^ghln.l>^^t 
in  1920. 

In  his  New  Jersey  laboratories,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  the  wizard  of  Menlo  Park,  developed 
such  history-making  inventions  as  the  in- 
candescent lamp,  the  motion-picture  camera, 
the  phonograf^.  and  the  commercial  dy- 
namo. 

Ihe  first  steam  ferryboat  in  the  world  was 
put  into  operation  at  Hoboken  in  1811.  The 
first  floating  drydock  was  built  In  the  sams 
city  in  1830. 

John  P.  Holland  launched  his  first  two 
submarines  in  the  Passaic  River  at  Paterson 
in  1881. 

The  first  smokeless  gunpowder  was  mad* 
in  New  Jersey  in  1890. 
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EXTENSION  OFREICARBB 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TSX  HOX7SB  OP  BSPBESENTATIVKS , 

Monday.  March  9,  195S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  ^KHscoasin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  new  Premier  of  Riissla  has  stated 
that  his  coantry  can  live  at  peace  with 
the  rest  cft  the  world.  He  has  opened 
the  door,  and  I  think  that  President 
Eisenhower  should  exploit  the  possibil- 
ities to  the  fullest  and,  without  delay. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  irtcliKllng 
a  recent  article  by  Andre  Vlsson  which 
is  to  the  itoint: 

TXMM  To  Mass  Psacs  Apfbax.  to  BxnsiANS 
(By  Andre  Vlsaon) 

Tb*  rnxOOmx  ooUapae  of  Stalia  wmtma  to 
have  caught  the  free  world  as  surprised  and 
unprepared  a*  the  people  of  the  SoTlet  Union 
and  the  SovleiC  orbit. 

For  years  we  hare  been  specnlatlng  on 
what  wo-Jd  happen  after  Stalin's  death. 
But  now  that  It  Is  upon  us,  we  are  more 
perplezed  than  erer.  in  Washington,  as  in 
other  capitals  of  the  free  world,  the  meet 
authoritative  experts  on  Soviet  Russia  are 
expressing  the  most  conflicting  opinions. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  whether  there  will 
be  any  duinge  In  Soviet  policy,  and  If  so. 
whether  It  win  be  better  or  worse. 

This  In  Itself  Is  Certainly  not  surprising. 
The  very  nature  of  a  totantarlan  dictator- 
ship, the  silence  it  Imposes  upon  its  people — 
from  the  top  level  down  to  the  man  in  the 
street — ^makes  It  very  hard.  If  not  iinp^^B»tblf>j. 
to  properly  assess  political  trends  and  psycho- 
logical undercxirrents  within  the  Soviet 
world.  But  what  is  surprising  is  the  passive 
attitude  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  free  world.  The  prevailing  feeling  In 
Washington,  and  particularly  in  western 
European  capitals,  seems  to  be:  "Let's  wait 
and  see.  preparing  for  the  worstv  while  pray- 
ing for  a  change  for  the  better."  I 

One  can  understand  that  the  OommualM 
chieftains  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
satalllta  countries  are  stunned.  One  can 
understand  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
world  are  perplexed  and  worried.  But  there 
la  certainly  no  need  for  the  people  of  the 
free  world  to  become  paralysed  and  sit  and  j 
wait  In  passive  axpectation. 

BtaUn's  passing  may  well  glv«  the  ftee 
world  Ita  greatest  opportiuilty  to  sav»  the 
paaea  so  tragically  endangwed  by  Soviet 
policy  and  tactics.  The  free  world  must 
loss  no  time  In  seising  this  opportunity  and 
In  oomlng  out  with  some  strong,  positive 
actkm. 

There  are  many  people  In  Washington  *ri<| 
la  tlM  sapltala  of  Western  JCnn^M  who  cau- 
tion against  any  preclpitata  action.  And 
they  are  certainly  right.  Any  move  on  oxir 
part  which  the  Soviet  rulers  could  interpret 
as  a  threat  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
It  could  be  \ued  by  them  to  cement  the 
unity  of  the  Polltbxiro,  the  Bed  Army,  and 
the  Communist  Party.  It  might  even  In- 
cite them  to  some  reckless  move  which  could 
precipitate  the  very  catastr(^he  which  we 
are  anxious  to  prevent. 

But  what  we  could  and  should  do  Is  to 
make  a  peaeeful  move  so  dramatic  that  it 
couldnt  help  but  impress  the  people  within 
the  Soviet  ITnion,  and  might  even  create  a 
serious  problem  for  the  Soviet  pollcymakera. 

There  could  be  a  public  oOer,  addressed 
to  the  Soviet  policymakers  and  the  people 
ot  the  Soviet  Union,  coming  from  the  gov- 


emnMnts  of  tbe  Utalted  State*  and  the  other 
NATO  natlona.  approximately  as  follows: 

"Manlial  Stalin,  who  shaped  your  desttay 
for  80  years,  promised  you  security  by  build- 
ing up  strong  military  power  and  expanding 
his  rule  over  many  foreign  lands.  Brrt  he 
failed  to  bring  you  stMnethlng  which  you,  the 
people  or  the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  long- 
ing for  most:  peace.  We  know  what  it  must 
mean  to  you.  becatae  we.  too.  kmg  for  peace. 
We  are  In  a  poeltkMi  to  offer  you  both  secu- 
rity and  peace.  We  are  willing  to  sign  with 
you  a  60-year  mutual  assistance  pact.  In 
which  we  will  guarantee  the  Integrity  of  your 
territory  in  Burope  and  In  Asia  against  any 
poasible  aggression,  provided  you  accept  the 
following  conditions:  An  immediate  end  to 
the  war  In  Korea;  free  election  within  a 
year  in  all  satellite  oountrles  under  the 
supervision  of  a  commission  composed  either 
of  the  NATO  nations  or  the  United  Nations; 
acceptance  of  control  over  all  annamente.  in- 
cluding atomic  weapons,  on  conditions  to  be 
worked  out  in  oonunoo  agreement  with  all 
NATO  nations." 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  savings 
made  by  the  NATO  nations  on  their  arma- 
ments budgeta  would  be  pooled  In  a  common 
fund  to  be  used  for  promoting  social  welfare 
la  all  NATO  ootintrles  as  weU  as  In  the  80- 
vla«  Unlcm.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
our  offer  would  come  not  because  we  believe 
our  military  might  to  be  Inferior  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  because  our  desire  for 
peace  is  so  great  that  we  are  willing  to 
explore  every  avenue  leading  to  It. 

Of  course,  we  would  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  such  an  offer  would  have  a  slim  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  the  Soviet  rulers.  But 
It  would  have  an  overwhelming  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  would 
hearten  the  people  of  the  enslaved  nations. 
Xven  if  It  did  no  immediate  good,  it  vrould 
have  put  our  good  faith  on  record,  and  this 
might  help  to  pierce  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MasascHuaaiia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  March  9.  195i 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  voted  by  district  1  of 
the  American  College  Public  Relations 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Dartmouth  College,  February  12,  1953. 
The  resolution  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
Elizabeth  Green,  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, chairman  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee. 

The  resolution  fcdlows: 

As  educational  Institutions  we  exist  under 
State  charters,  depend  in  part  on  public  sup- 
port, and  are  tax-exempt.  We  recogniae  the 
right  of  legally  consUtxited  and  properly  con- 
ducted examination,  but  we  condemn  In- 
vestigations based  on  unfounded  nunor  or 
haU-trutha  or  designed  for  publicity-seeking 
as  Improper  examinations  which  can  do  ir- 
reparable harm.  We  eommend  those  col- 
leges which  have  already,  through  their  prea- 
Idente  and  trustees,  clarified  their  own  post- 
ttons  about  the  nature  of  their  obUgations 
to  society  and  are  affirming  their  dedlcatlan 
to  the  Integrity  of  free  inquiry,  the  htotorie 
American  right  of  dissent,  and  the  right  of 
every  Individual  to  due  procsas  ot  law. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rumsBA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Mondav.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  HERLONO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  RicosD  an  address  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ix  Lemon,  city  manager  of  San- 
ford.  Fla.,  over  radio  station  WTRR.  with 
the  hope  that  the  Members  will  iei  me 
have  their  reaction  after  they  have 
read  it: 

The  election  la  nearly  forgotten  and  our 
city.  State,  and  National  leadera  are  now 
pondering  ways  and  means  to  meet  our  pres- 
ent and  future  problems.  I  am  woDdering 
if  the  problem  of  our  urban  population  will 
be  bypassed  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years. 
The  plight  of  our  American  cities  haa  been 
cussed  and  discussed  for  so  long  that  on* 
begins  to  think  that  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try will  never  take  an  initial  step  forward. 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  subject  haa 
been  brbiight  up  many  tlmea,  but  never 
squarely  faced,  no  new  ideas  or  thouchts 
from  Washington  have  emerged  that  wouVI 
indicate  any  recognition  of  reqxmslbUlty  on 
a  national  leveL 

Prealdent  Elsenhower  was  eleeted  bf  a 
great  popular  majority.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  have  the  support  and  *«*^^ng 
of  every  cittaen  of  our  great  country.  Under 
our  democratic  processes,  the  people  have 
spoken  eloquently  and  are  now  imwti^  in  a 
coordinated,  unbeatable  team.  ««p«»tt>td  by 
Iks. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Elsenhower  and 
Congress  realise  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  peopU  of  this  country  Uve  in  ciUes  and 
towns.  I  am  also  confident  that  they  realias 
that  the  urban  population  Is  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  people  in  one  group  classification 
In  the  country.  Washington  reoognlass  prae- 
Ucally  every  other  group  in  one  way  or  an- 
ottoer  by  a  Federal  department  or  oommls- 
slon.  Yet  we  don't  have  Federal  recognition 
of  our  most  important  and  most  numerous 
sodal-economic  unit,  our  urban  population. 
The  people  of  our  cities  and  towns  fumlslk 
the  greater  part  of  Federal  revenues,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  cities  and  towns  ar* 
critically  ill,  financially,  and  are  finding 
more  and  more  that  State  and  Federal  takes 
of  revenue  are  depriving  urbanltee  of  source* 
of  revenue  necessary  for  their  very  existence. 

In  newspapers  every  day  we  read  headlines 
with  a  Washington.  D.  C,  byline  such  as 
these:  "Xshor  Takes  Peek  at  Futtire  With 
Ike."  "Nation's  Farmers  Don't  Pear  Slump." 
"Foreign  Policy.  Foreign  Aid."  "Korea." 
"Formosa  Aid  Plan,"  "States'  Righta.'  "Off- 
shore Oil  Deposits."  "Dee's  AUitude  Toward 
Big  Business."  etc.  But  nowhere  do  we  see 
or  hear  any  indication  of  a  policy  or  a  pro- 
gram for  the  great  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
who  live  In  towns  and  dtles.  Ask  the  city 
residento  about  taxes  and  cost  of  living.  It's 
the  same  in  practically  every  hamlet,  village, 
town,  and  city  in  this  great  country  of  ours.' 
The  problem  Is  more  irritating,  because  in 
many  of  our  States'  general  assemblies  and 
In  our  National  Congress,  equality  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  a  myth.  A  minor- 
ity of  rural  popillatJon  elects  a  majority  of 
our  lawmaking  public  oflJclals  because  of  our 
outdated  and  antiquated  system  of  legislative 
apportionment.  It's  time  for  another  Boston 
Tfea  Party — we  are  living  again  in  the  shad- 
ows of  "taxation  without  representation." 

We  are  already  In  a  much-heralded  age " 
of  cities.    We  are  now  ready  to  complete  the 
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triangle  of  our  economic  and  political 
thought.  Ite  many  decadee  we  have  recog- 
nised and  acknowledged  two  sides  of  the 
triangle;  otir  national  or  Federal  OovemnMnt 
and  our  State  governmenta.  Now  we  must 
view  with  great  concern,  the  tlUrd  side  of  the 
triangle — our  mtmlclpal  governmenta. 

The  vast  and  complex  departmenta  and 
bureaus  of  our  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments are  too  Impersonal  and  too  difficult 
for  the  average  cltiaen  to  deal  with.  The  last 
great  hope  for  democratic  government,  with 
meaning  to  the  citlsen.  is  In  our  dtlee,  where 
nerve  centers  of  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
lie.  We  must  not  let  our  cltieii  grow  beyond 
our  reach.  We  miist  make  t.vat  that  o\u 
cities  survive  the  legal  obstacles  and  finan- 
cial strangleholds  which  our  Htste  and  Na- 
tional Governments  have  placfxl  on  them. 

We.  as  citiaens.  must  go  sll  the  way  to 
the  White  House,  If  necessary.  In  order  to 
see  to  It  that  democratic  local  govsmmsot 
remains  a  reality  and  not  a  theory. 

For  nearly  60  years  it  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized that  only  local  governraent  wss  close 
to  the  people  and  that  local  administration 
was  truly  the  democratic  demonstration  of 
tiiS  will  of  free  people. 

For  many  years,  such  organisations  as  the 
International  City  Manager's  Assoctation.  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Ifayois,  the 
National  Ifunlclpal  League,  State  Municipal 
Leagues.  Planning  Associations,  and  many 
other  worthy  organisations  have  fought  for 
naUonal  recognition  for  our  cities.  Those 
organisations  have  made  great  contributions 
in  the  mtmicipal  field,  but  the  one  great  goal 
of  recognition  has  been  denied  them. 

We,  in  the  dtles.  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the  job  facing  Waahlngton;  we  do  not  want 
to  detract  from  that  Job.  but  we  do  want  to 
be  a  part  of  the  thinking  and  receive  recog- 
nition from  our  national  leaders.  The  dtles 
are  not  begging.  Thtj  have  paid  Into  the 
tUl  for  many,  many  years,  and  have  not  got 
back  proportionate  retuma. 

As  our  cities  grow,  and  they  ara  growing, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  Government 
reconstruction.  The  urban  po^iulatlon  is  In- 
creasing, which  means  more  school  children. 
more  old  people  retired  and  on  pensions, 
more  need  for  recreation,  more  fringe  resi- 
dents xislng  dty  ssrvlces.  mof*  automobllsa 
with  increasing  traffic  congestion  and  park- 
ing problems,  more  housing  problems,  more 
wealth  per  capita  with  demands  for  rising 
standards  of  service,  indudlng  better  hospi- 
tals and  public  health  fadlitles.  reform  and 
extension  of  public  welfare  programs,  better 
public  trsnsportation  facillthv.  air  and 
stream  pollution  control,  wider  and  better 
planned  streets  and  highways,  water  and 
sewer  improvement  programs,  airport  devel- 
opment, extension  of  city  limits,  and  many, 
many  more. 

All  the  above  are  problems  and  all  point 
to  the  need  for  new  sources  of  revenue  for 
dtles.  These  problems  are  current  and  are 
increasing.  Cities  dont  want  y>Bderal  doles 
or  aid:  but  they  do  want  State  and  Fsderal 
partnership  In  disposing  of  these  problems 
which  are.  In  effect,  the  responsibility  of  all 
three  sides  of  the  triangle  of  goverrmient  ad- 
ministration. We  must  maintain  our  system 
of  local  government,  but  with  cooperative 
action  and  national  standards,  recognition, 
and  more  local  financial  Independence. 
For  too  long  the  dtles  hsve  had  to  feed  the 
"revenue  eow"  whUe  State  and  National 
Governmenta  bave  taken  the  milk. 

We  reaUas  that  many  departmenta  and 
agendas  In  Washington  deal  with  dtles  and 
offer  services.  Many  of  these  services  are 
Incidental,  as  the  principal  Interest  of  the 
department  or  agency  Is  in  other  matters, 
and  unfortunately  many  dtles.  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  do  not  know  that  these 
services  are  available.  In  addition,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  dtlee  and  towns  have  to 
make  their  own  contaeta  in  Wasbtngton. 
and  in  many  cases  depend  on  pcHitlcal  expe- 
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dlency.  and  otherwise  work  through  whatever 
method  they  can  devise  to  secure  any  worth- 
while help.  Many  times  dty  ofllclals  are 
buflettcd  to  and  from  so  nuuiy  agencies, 
departments,  and  c^ces  that  they  finally 
give  up  and  go  home  vrlth  the  feeling  that 
no  one  In  otn*  Nation's  Capital  cares  a  whit 
about  the  people  %t  home. 

The  mtmldpalltftes  of  this  Nation — and  Fm 
speaking  of  the  people  and  the  voters — don't 
want  to  feel  like  stepchildren.  They  want 
to  know  where  they  stand.  The  dtles  and 
towns  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  a 
forthright.  consttiictive  decision  from 
President  Elsenhower  and  the  Congress  of 
this  country,  if  and  when  they  can  expect 
to  receive  recognition  in  the  way  of  a  de- 
fwrtment  for  local  government  affairs  or  a 
pennanent  committee  to  coordinate  inter- 
governmental fiscal  relations  to  be  set  up 
independently  or  established  as  a  unit  In  the 
Inderal  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

A  very  tiny  fraction  of  the  money  being 
sent  to  the  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
could  be  allocated  to  this  cause  In  the  inter- 
est of  national  economy  and  democratic 
local  govenmient  which  is  truly  the  solid 
foundatkm  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Without  doubt,  there  are  many  ideas  and 
plans  which  have  been  formulated  by  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  students,  and  adminis- 
trators of  government  which  are  superior  to 
sny  Ideas  which  I  might  be  able  to  offer. 

We  all  know  that  war  (Korean  war  or  any 
war)  helps  keep  our  ecmiomy  up  during  the 
time  when  we  are  producing  the  XooU  and 
supplies  of  battle  and  defense.  We  an  want 
peace  and  a  stop  to  strife  and  Mnodshed.  and 
we  are  hoping  that  ovir  new  Congress  and 
our  new  Prealdent  will  be  able  to  end  world 
friction  that  er  ploys  the  labor  and  money 
of  men.  As  the  need  for  tanks,  guns,  bulleta. 
ships,  alrplanea,  and  the  hundreds  ot  other 
war  producta  diminishes;  so  diminishes  the 
need  for  labor  to  produce  those  products. 
The  period  of  adjustment  or  readjustment 
that  follows  could  very  weU  be  one  of  unem- 
ployment and  lowered  economy. 

Something  mtist  be  done  to  keep  ova  people 
working  and  our  Nation  on  a  high  level  of 
economy  and  security.  If  we  faU  in  h(dding 
our  people  together  in  Jobs  in  peacetime  ac- 
avltlss.  we  wm  be  fair  gams  for  aU  Isms  that 
thrive  00  tha  oondltlaDs  of  ttnen4>loym«nt 
and  discontent. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  Wsshlngton.  through 
a  d^MTtment  of  local  government  (or  some 
such  department)  as  suggested  before,  could 
plan  a  program  of  munidpal  improvement 
whldi  would  take  up  the  slack  In  employ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  dtles 
from  going  bankrupt  or  from  deteriorating: 
because  of  lack  of  funda.  Critically  needed 
laspcovementa  and  f  aciUties,  running  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  cost,  could  be  started 
and  completed  in  a  program  which  would  not 
be  based  on  doles  or  giveaway  ideas. 

Money  diverted  from  unnecessary  foreign- 
aid  spending  and  programs,  and  funds  which 
have  been  going  Into  the  war  and  defense 
programs  could  be  Invested  In  our  dtles  and 
in  our  future.  I^)r  a  period  of  from  6  to  10 
years  the  tax  rate  structure,  while  being 
lower  because  of  less  active  war  operatlona, 
should  be  kept  at  a  safe  level  for  investing 
funds  Into  o\ir  own  business — the  United 
States.  Funds  should  be  avallaMe  to  etttes 
for  pobUe-lmprovement  programs  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest.  (The  high  rate  of  In- 
terest, plus  the  negative  bonding  and  bor- 
rowing c^wdtiea  of  most  dtlss.  make  It  Im- 
poaalble  to  get  financing  tram  other  sources — 
many  are  prohibited  by  statute.) 

Only  the  mterest  should  be  paid  bade  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  a  period  of 
ft  yean,  thereby  giving  the  dtles  a  chanca 
to  catdk  up  and  to  build  funds  and  credit. 

Aftar  a  designated  time,  the  dtles  would 
start  to  repay  the  principcd  to  Uncle  Sam 
along  with  the  interest.  At  that  time  a  re- 
volving fund  should  be  established  to  cusb'- 


lon  against  future  aconomle  reverses.  By 
that  time  private  Industry  should  be  in  a 
position  to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment. 
Industry  itself  would  be  hdped  through  a 
period  of  reconstruction  and  adjustment  to 
the  production  of  newer,  better  designed,  and 
modem  peacetime  products  that  will  be  de- 
manded by  Americans  who  will  be  expecting 
higher  standards  In  sodal  and  economic 
Uvlng. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  too  rapid 
decrease  in  the  income-tax  rates  could  en- 
danger such  a  program  and  set  the  Nation 
back  a  decade  or  more  and  possibly  cause 
us  to  become  a  second-  or  third-rate  power 
Instead  of  first  In  the  nations  of  the  workL 

We  can  help  ourselves  by  building,  not 
with  doles  and  pensions:  by  working  and 
investing. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  leaders  to  formu- 
late plans  and  programs  and  get  them  under 
way,  as  further  delays  wtll  only  tend  to  make' 
the  situation  more  critical  and  more  dlffl- 
eult  to  solve. 


Reaeve  Obstacles  to  Eaplojaent  el 
QuMied  Oidkr  Werkcn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPREnENTATIVBB 
Wednesday,  February  18. 19S3 

Mr.  DOIXINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress should  take  action  without  delay  to 
end  employers'  deep-rooted  and  nation- 
wide bias  against  the  hiring  of  older 
workers. 

I  have  introdiMsed  a  rescduiion  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  phases  of 
employment  of  older  woricers  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  the  basic  problems  are  in. 
the  fields  of  employment,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  community  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  utilization  of  our  older 
populatl<m  group. 

Present  employment  poUdes  and 
trends  with  reelect  to  older  workers  are 
wasteful  and  appalling.  It  is  unthinka- 
ble that  in  this  great  ooimtry  of  ours, 
atde-bodled.  qualified  persons  are  pre- 
vented from  working  solely  because  of 
age;  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  going  on  relief  or  made 
depmdent  upon  others  for  support,  when 
they  can  and  want  to  w<m1l.  Man  de- 
mands work;  it  is  vitai  to  his  well-being 
and  dignity  as  a  person;  we  destroy  his 
security  when  we  deny  him  a  plan  of 
living. 

The  Departm^it  of  Labor  r^iKirts  that 
the  odds  against  a  person  46  years  old  or 
over  finding  a  job  are  6  to  1;  that  ceil- 
ings on  hiring  ages  are  apiHied  by  the 
maJ(Mlty  of  employen.  Recent  surveys 
of  companies  throughout  the  coimtry 
show  that  two-thirds  of  them  refuse  to 
hire  people  who  are  45  or  over.  In  New 
Toik.  out  of  3,474  help-wanted  ads 
checked.  38.2  percent  carried  age  limi- 
tations. A  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aging  lists  alde-sca^e  preju- 
dice  against  hiring  workers  over  45  as 
the  first  of  the  five  basic  shortcomings 
in  current  emplosrment  practices  con- 
cerning the  aging. 
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Of  vital  consideration  Is  the  factor  of 
increasing  life  expectancy.  In  1900.  life 
expectancy  was  about  48  years  and  in 
1930  had  reached  60  years.  In  1890.  68 
percent  of  all  men  over  65  were  gain- 
fully employed;  by  1950.  the  figure  had 
dropped  to  43  percent.  Now  we  live 
longer,  but  our  working  lives  are  grow- 
ing shorter.  It  is  apparent  that  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  activity  of  older  per- 
sons have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  our  aged  population  in  recent 
years.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  develop 
and  apply  positive  measures  for  extend- 
ing the  period  of  working  life. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
anticipates  that  approximately  three 
and  a  half  million  additional  workers 
will  be  needed  by  the  end  of  1953  to  meet 
defense  production  requirements  and 
civilian  needs.  Our  older  workers,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  25  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  are  45  years  old  or 
more,  constitute  the  largest  potential 
source  of  needed  additions  to  the  labor 
force.  The  needs  of  our  defense  econ- 
omy demand  that  we  hire  them.  Busi- 
ness and  industry  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  theirs  and  not  deny 
the  right  of  qualified  persons  to  work 
solely  on  account  of  age.  During  World 
War  n  we  discovered  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  experience — the  older 
workers'  stock  in  trade.  Older  workers 
are  found  to  be  efficient,  their  produc- 
tivity in  many  cases  surpasses  that  of 
youthful  workers;  they  show  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  and 
a  higher  degree  of  dependability  than 
younger  workers  in  most  instances. 

I  also  maintain  that  regardless  of  the 
times,  whether  we  are  in  a  state  of 
emergency  or  not,  older  people  must  be 
enabled  to  lead  self-respecting  lives,  to 
be  given  employment  and  be  self-sup- 
porting. An  applicant  for  a  Job  should 
not  be  Judged  by  his  years,  but  by  his 
ability  to  perform  a  specific  Job,  his  ef- 
ficiency, and  diligence.  Our  economy  is 
great  enough  to  absorb  older  workers  as 
well  as  the  younger,  and  in  our  democ- 
racy the  right  of  man  to  work  is  in- 
herent. 

Services  of  older  workers  must  be 
utilized,  not  only  for  their  good,  but  for 
the  futiuT  economy  of  our  Nation.  If  we 
do  not  permit  older  persons  to  work,  the 
numbers  of  those  in  the  population  de- 
pendent upon  others  must  eventually 
lower  the  standard  of  living  for  all. 
Obstacles  to  the  employment  of  avail- 
able and  qualified  older  workers  in- 
crease competition  for  the  younger  peo- 
ple, contribute  to  unnecessary  migra- 
tion and  turnover  and  many  other  com- 
munity problems,  and  add  unnecessarily 
to  the  adjvistm,ent  difficulties  of  older 
peoples  and  to  the  btwden  of  providing 
financial  assistance  for  them.  We  are 
told  that  there  are  now  11  million  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  65  years  or 
older.  We  have  been  warned  that  im- 
less  there  is  a  change  in  employment 
practices  we  will  soon  find  that  every 
3  workers  in  the  country  will  have  to 
support  1  old  person  in  addition  to  his 
regulaj^  dependents.  This  is  a  serious 
econcflnc  forecast,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  take  steps  now  to  extend  the  working 
liie  of  all  those  who  can.  and  are  willing 
to  work. 


We  find  that  older  Job  seekers  are 
usually  given  little  consideration  by  pub- 
lic employment  agencies;  greater  as- 
sistance in  the  way  of  counseling  and 
placement  must  be  given.  Studies  are 
needed  of  occupational  mobility  by  age; 
procedures  for  encouraging  employment 
of  older  persons  in  newer  plants  and  ig^ 
dustries  need  to  be  developed.  Indus- 
try must  find  ways  to  provide  gradual 
self-adjiisting  employment  for  older 
workers,  and  rid  itself  of  Its  unrealistic 
attitude  as  to  their  capabilities. 

This  complicated  problem  is  so  grave 
that  national  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  held  by  nvmierous  groups 
and  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Gov- 
ernors of  most  States  have  called  State 
conferences  in  an  effort  to  find  prac- 
ticable means  to  assure  employment  for 
older  workers.  However,  they  all  agree 
on  one  point;  that  there  is  need  for  in- 
tensive research  and  study;  that  they  do 
not  possess  all  the  facts,  and  that  a 
single,  coordinated  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem is  required. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  to  do  this  im- 
portant Job,  for  It  requires  action  on 
a  nationwide  scale.  The  commission 
would  be  composed  of  7  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President;  1  from  indus- 
try. 1  from  labor.  1  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  1  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  and  3  other 
qualified  persons  from  private  life. 

The  commission's  duty  would  be  to 
investigate  the  entire  problem  fully,  and 
to  determine  the  following:  The  status 
of  the  older-age  group  with  respect  to 
its  manpower  {>otential  in  the  current 
situation,  as  well  as  to  oiir  long-range 
production  requirements;  the  extent  of 
the  bias  against  hiring  older  workers  and 
the  extent  to  which  ceilings  on  hiring 
ages  are  applied  by  employers;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  opportunities  for  gainful 
activity  of  older  persons  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  in  our  aged 
population;  the  extent  to  which  obstacles 
to  the  emplo3rment  of  available  and 
qualified  older  workers  increase  competi- 
tion for  the  preferred  and  less  available 
younger  groups,  contribute  to  unneces- 
sary migration  and  turnover,  and  other 
types  of  community  problems ;  the  extent 
to  which  obstacles  to  the  emplojrment  of 
available  and  qualified  older  workers  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  adjustment  prob- 
lem of  older  peoples  and  to  the  burden 
of  providing  financial  support  for  them ; 
the  extent  to  which  compulsory  retire- 
ment and  pension  plans  Jeopardize  em- 
plojrment possibilities  for  older  workers ; 
the  extent  to  which  counseling,  place- 
ment, and  Job- analysis  programs  for 
older  workers  who  are  seeking  work,  are 
poorly  adjusted  in  work,  or  are  facing 
compulsory  retirement,  can  be  improved. 

The  commission  would  also  fix  respon- 
sibilities. It  would  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility of  labor  and  management  to 
eliminate  existing  age  ceilings  and  dis- 
criminations against  older  qualified 
workers  and  to  adopt  procedures  for 
encouraging  employment  of  older  work- 
ers in  new  plants  and  industries;  the 
responsibility  of  workers  to  undertake 
training  or  retraining  required  to  main- 
tain their  reemployability;  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  to  provide 


facilities  to  assist  in  adjustment,  train- 
ing facilities,  adequate  placement  serv- 
ices, counseling  services,  and  adult  edu- 
cation; the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  employment  of 
older  workers  in  public  service;  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  appropriate  agencies 
and  in  cooperation  with  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  other  private  groups,  to  pro- 
mote the  emplo3anent  and  utilization  of 
older  workers  in  private  employment. 

We  must  lose  no  time  in  tackling  this 
problem.  The  commission  provided  for 
in  my  resolution,  after  complete  investi- 
gation and  study,  would  report  results 
of  its  findings  to  Congress,  together  with 
its  recommendations.  Based  upon  such 
report.  Congress  should  act  speedily  to 
pass  the  necessary  remedial  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  immediate, 
favorable  action  on  my  resolution  so 
that  this  important  work  may  go  forward 
without  delay. 


Care  of  Haodicapped  Qiildrca 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CUFTON  (CUFF)  YOUNG 

or  mvAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESJCNTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  TOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  take*a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  and  valiant  young  Nevadan 
who  is  contributing  hope  and  benefit  to 
every  handicapped  child  in  America.  He 
Is  9-year-old  Frederick  Arthur  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  of  Reno.  Nev.  As  the  1953 
Easter  seal  child,  Freddie  symbolizes 
the  campaign  of  the  great  national  fam- 
ily of  societies  banded  together  for  the 
care  of  handicapped  children.  His  gal- 
lant and  courageous  persistence  of  ef- 
fort in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds  is 
capturing  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing Thirty-four  Steps.  Freddie's  story 
which  appears  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Crippled  Child,  in  the  Congxssionai. 
Rkcoid  so  that  my  colleagues  can  share 
with  me  the  inspiring  account  of  Fred- 
die; of  the  devotion  and  encouragement 
he  has  received  from  his  parents  and 
three  sisters — one  of  whom.  Miss  Bonnie 
LeClaire  Wilson,  is  our  Miss  Nevada  of 
1952 — and  of  the  constant  help  that  ho 
has  received  from  the  Nevada  Society 
for  Crippled  Children.  The  guidance 
and  efforts  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
development  of  this  fine  young  Ameri- 
can. I  know  that  all  Nevadans  Join  with 
my  sentiments.  Today  Freddie  arrived 
in  Washington  for  the  opening  of  the 
national  Easter  seal  camiwign.  It  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  extend  my  personal, 
welcome  to  him  this  morning. 

The  abo'-e-mentioned  article  follows: 
THimTT-FoiT»    Steps:    Ak    Intkoductiok    to 

FSBDOIX  WlLOOM,   1953'«  B*anB  SXAL  BOT 

WalL^ng  iB  easy  wben  you  know  bow.  Most 
of  us  never  consider  the  mechanics  of  getting 
•cross  a  room  or  around  the  block.  We  don't 
count  the  steps  which  add  up  to  walking,  or 
regard  each  one  as  an  achleTement.  Tet 
there  are  those  who  do. 

Out  In  Reno.  N«v..  there  Is  a  boy  wbo  Is 
nearly  10,  wbo  has  a  winning  smUe  and  an 
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ambKlon  to  beooms  a  fireman  or  else  a 
magician,  and  who  tallies  each  step  he  takss 
each  day.  He  can  remember  vlrldly  the  tlms 
he  first  walked  alone,  though  the  date  was 
not  as  early  In  bis  history  as  It  Is  In  the 
careers  of  moat  youngsters.  Freddie  Wilson, 
the  1853  Kaster  seal  child,  can  tell  you  the 
exact  date  on  which  he  took  his  first  un- 
steady steps — and  fell  Into  the  arms  of  his 
physical  thsraplst. 

ror  Freddie  Wilson  was  bom  wltb  spastle 
quadrlplegla.  which  means  he  has  a  form 
of  cerebral  palsy  which  affects  both  his  arms 
and  legs.  His  cx>ndltion  was  so  serious  that 
fbr  several  years  he  could  not  sit  up  alone 
ani  got  about  only  by  creeping. 

That  was  until  Freddie  Wilson  and  bis 
parents  beard  about  Baster  seals  and  the 
treatments  they  make  posslbls  for  crippled 
children.  For  Sastsr  seals  bavs  changed 
Freddie  B  life. 

Today,  his  smile  Is  broader  and  brighter. 
His  back  is  stralgbter  and  stronger.  Best 
of  all — Freddie  can  T-alk  S4  steps  all  by  blm- 
self.  And  wben  be  takes  these  st^,  he 
wUl  tnvarUbly  say,  "Boy.  that's  tan." 

Freddie  Wilson  Is  the  fourth  child  and 
only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  WUson. 
whose  home  le  a  sunny  cottage  at  437 
Churchlane.  Reno.  Nev.  Ete  was  bom  March 
30.  1043.  and  was  Just  as  pretty  a  baby  as  the 
three  sisters  (one  of  whom  was  Mia  Nevada 
of  1953)  wbo  bad  preceded  blm.  He  bad  big 
blue  eyea.  fair  hair,  and  a  clear,  rosy  com- 
plexion. 

But  It  rapidly  became  apparent  that  Fred- 
dl::  wasnt  Just  like  the  other  WUson  children 
and  by  the  time  be  was  S  months  old.  his 
mother  reluctantly  and  fearfully  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  was  more  than  that — In 
other  words,  that  there  was  something  quite 
wrong  with  her  son. 

It  was  then  that  the  parents  were  given 
the  diagnosis  oC  spastic  quadripleglA.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  was  Uttle  guidance 
avaUable  to  her.  Mrs.  WUson  determined  to 
help  her  son  as  beet  she  ooxild  and  started 
to  work  wltb  blm  cautloualy  azKl  carefully. 
When  he  was  3Vi  he  could  be  propped  up 
in  a  child's  chair,  could  talk,  and  coold 
propel  himself  falterlngly  about  a  room  by 
a  sort  of  creeping. 

When  Freddie  wm  B.  hte  mother  took  blm 
to  a  distance  city  for  medical  examination 
and  waa  given  suggestions  for  bis  future 
training.  Tbe  nest  year  and  a  half  aaw  mors 
slow  progress.  Be  teamed  to  sit  up  by 
hlmaeU. 

But  stUl  this  tartcht-faeed.  intelligent  little 
boy  coxild  not  walk,  nor  could  be  uae  eltbsr 
of  his  hands  for  any  purposeful  activity.  Nor 
did  It  seem  likely  that  there  wo\ild  be  more 
signlAcant  progress  until  Freddie  could  have 
the  long-term  painstaking  and  careful  treat- 
ment and  training  that  help  such  cbUdrui 
grow  up  to  useful  independence.  That  this 
kind  of  care  could  be  found  for  Freddie 
seemed  unlikely,  for  the  Wilsons  could  not 
afford  repeated  trips  to  far  cities  to  see  the 
epectaiuu  Freddie  needed.  Kven  If  they 
could  make  the  Journeys  in  the  family  car. 
Arthur  Wilson  could  not  leave  his  plumbing 
business  for  such  frequent  visits.  Although 
they  would  not  admit  discouragement,  the 
Wilsons  realized  the  future  of  their  son  de- 
pended upon  their  finding  some  kind  of  effec- 
tive help  for  him  quickly. 

It  was  at  about  this  time — 8  years  ago— 
that  the  Nevada  Society  for  Crippled  ChU- 
dren.  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Haya. 
began  to  function  In  -  their  community. 
Among  the  first  chUdren  to  whom  servlcee 
were  extended  was  Freddie  Wilson,  then  6>4. 

Since  then,  Freddie  has  been  in  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  specifi- 
cally under  lu  itinerant  physical  therapist. 
Miss  Marian  Barfknecbt.  wbo  travels  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  scantUy  popu- 
lated State,  to  help  crippled  children  wher- 
ever they  live. 

Then  began  the  long,  tedious  w*eks. 
months — and  by  now,  even  years — of  patient, 
painstaking  education  of  band.  arm.  back. 


•ad  leg  muades.     Tbe  iMter  BuA 
ptefs  regular  treatment  and  training 
supplemented  by  dally  eaerclses  which 
taught  the  parents  to  give.    Uttle  by  Uttle 

new  muscles  In  Freddie's  back  were  strengtb- 
ened  to  take  over  work  customarily  done  by 
others  muscles.  Flngws  and  hands  were 
laboriously  reeducated  to  useful nees. 

Then  came  the  major  business  at  teaching 
Freddie's  legs  bow  to  baUnce  bis  body  and 
how  to  take  him  where  he  wanted  to  go.  It 
was  a  mUestone  in  Freddie's  life  when  he  was 
able  to  stand  upright  in  the  sptciml  long 
braces  with  which  he  had  been  fitted.  It  was 
another  when  be  learned  to  put  one  foot  In 
front  ot  the  other,  supported  between  paral- 
lel bars  built  by  bis  father  under  direction 
ot  Miss  Barfknecbt.  It  was  stUl  another 
when  he  graduated  from  the  bars  to  glisten- 
ing new  chrome  cane  gliders  which  take  the 
place  of  the  crutches  many  children  uee. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  milestones — ^the 
most  significant  event  in  Freddie's  life — was 
when  Miss  Barfknecbt  decided  that  the  time 
bad  arrived  for  him  to  try  to  take  his  first 
steps  without  braces  or  bars  or  gUders. 

Miss  Barfknecbt  waited  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  Freddie  pulled  himself  up  from  the 
sofa  opposite.  His  face  was  tense  wltb  effort 
.as  he  held  his  hands  carefully  to  each  side, 
balancing  himself  as  be  bad  been  taught  in 
the  long  months  psst.  He  put  his  right  foot 
forward  tentatively — and  then  his  left.  He 
kept  going  slowly.  The  tension  relaxed  and 
his  face  burst  into  a  brilliant  smUe.  He  was 
almost  across  the  room. 

"Thirty-four!"  Miss  Barfknedit  said  softly. 
And  Freddie  with  an  exultant  cry,  flung  him- 
self Into  her  waiting  arms.  Freddie  Wilson, 
aged  0.  had  walked  34  whole  steps. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  special  exorcises 
by  Miss  Barfknecbt.  supplemented  by  exer- 
cises given  by  the  parents  after  careful  in- 
struction, Freddie's  progress  has  been  steady 
and  consistent.  In  fact,  it  has  been  so  rapid 
that  from  a  start  far  behind  his  fellows,  he 
is  today  almost  caught  vp  with  them  In  most 
respects. 

He  now  can  use  his  bands  for  a  midtltude 
of  Interesting  and  exciting  things — printing, 
making  model  alrplanea.  doing  magic  tricks, 
fishing,  and  even  dtsbwashlng  and  "^^'^'"g 
For  Freddie  Is  an  active  member  of  Cub  Scout 
Tribe  110  and  has  already  won  his  Wolf  badge 
for  achievement.  He  can  build  an  open  fire 
just  like  any  other  Cub.  He  can  tie  a  knot  as 
well  as  the  next  fellow.  And,  to  do  his  good 
turn  each  day.  he  helpa  srith  the  housework 
just  like  his  sisters  Bonnie.  18.  Janet.  17.  and 
Gerrlann.  13.  Furthermore,  he  helps  with  the 
care  of  the  family  pets — three  dogs.  Pal. 
Frlaky.  and  Danny,  and  Midnight,  the  black 
Persian  cat. 

He  goes  to  school  right  at  home  under 
the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Rowley,  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  assigned  by  the  Reno 
public  schools,  and  has  progressed  through 
the  second  grade. 

Freddie  plays  with  the  boys  In  the  neigh- 
borhood; bis  contemporarlea  consider  blm 
Just  one  of  the  kids.  He  has  won  bis  Bible 
for  regular  attendance  at  Sunday  achool. 
One  of  his  favorite  treats  is  a  Jmunt  to  the 
Tnickee  River  to  flab  with  bis  father.  He 
also  Is  an  ardent  collector  and  sw^ipw:  of 
stamps. 

Under  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Society,  many  persons  have  been 
enlisted  to  share  in  aiding  Freddie's  prog- 
ress. There  have  been  visits  in  the  past 
several  years  to  the  clinics  at  the  Nevad* 
State  Crippled  CbUdren's  Sorices  where  be 
has  been  examined  by  Dr.  John  Becker.  Reno 
orthopedist.  The  Crippled  Children's  Divi- 
sion has  supplied  special  bracea.  He  has 
had  muscte  surgery  at  the  Shrine  Crippled 
CbUdren's  Hospital  m  San  Francisco.  He 
has  had  psychological  evaluation  and  guid- 
ance by  Dr.  A.  Lloyd  Anderson,  of  Reno. 
He  receives  his  schooling  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Reno  pubUc-sctaool  system 
since  there  are  no  spec^  classes  or  schools 
for  handicapped  children  In  Nevada. 


noddle's  parents  and  talc  atoters  also  have 
made  tremendous  contributions  to  his  prog- 
ress, for  the  Wilsons  work  always  as  a  fam-^ 
tty.  The  long,  tedknis  home  exercises  sre 
given  on  the  kltd&en  table  by  his  parents. 
Other  care  has  been  given  by  his  sisters. 
Because  of  their  deep  Interest,  both  Mia. 
Wilson  and  Bonnie  are  now  working  to  help 
other  children  like  Freddie.  Mrs.  Wllaon  la 
president  at  the  Reno  Parents  ConncU  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Nevada  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  and  Bonnie  Is  studying  'to  Mb  an 
occupational  therapist  at  San  Jose  8tat« 
College   in   California. 

Freddie  has  never  been  allowed  to  feti  sorry 
for  blmaalf  nor  to  became  either  dependent 
or  self -centered.  He  picks  himself  up  from 
the  floor  when  he  falls.  He  dresses  hlmselt 
and  is  allowed  the  saoM  prlvUeges  the  gtrto 
had  as  they  grew  up.  In  short,  he  Is  being  ^ 
taught  to  take  things  as  they  come  and  t»  *"^ 
find  his  own  solutions  to  his  problems. 

Only  one  concession  has  been  made.  Re- 
cently, when  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  Uttte  "wlnd- 
faU"  he  brought  Freddie  a  shiny  new  bi- 
cycle— and  equipped  it  with  extra  learner's 
wheels.  But  from  there  on.  Freddie  has  had 
to  learn  to  ride  it  himself. 

Today,  standing  on  the  cane  gliders  which 
are  the  only  support  he  needs  to  walk. 
Freddie  symbolises  all  crippled  chUdren  who 
are  making  their  way  toward  happy,  usefid^ 
lives  vrith  the  help  of  Easter  seal  servloee.* 
Because  he  is  typical  of  children  being  belped 
by  crippled  children's  societies  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 
Freddie  Wilson  has  been  chosen  10SS  Easter 
seal  boy  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adulta. 

Whether  he  realises  bis  ambition  to  be  a 
magician  or  a  fireman  when  he  grows  up  la 
of  little  consequence.  For  Frederick  Arthur 
Wilson.  Jr..  wUI  be  a  well-adjusted,  inde- 
pendent, and  contributing  American,  taking 
his  rightful  place  In  our  way  of  life  because 
millions  of  Americans  cared  enough  to  give 
their  dollars  for  Easter  seals. 


Sequritj  uki  Frecdmt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PKMNSTLV&MU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uie  Rsc- 
oas.  I  include  the  following  article  taken 
from  At  Denison.  monthly  publication  ot 
Denison  University,  CHranville,  Ohio: 

SaCUaiTT  AMO  Tkmmoom. 

The  promised  Investigations  of  com- 
munism in  the  coUeges  are  underway  with 
separate  conunittees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  functioning  independently.  This 
matter  has  already  aroused  much  comment 
and  controversy  smd  no  doubt  more  wiU  fol- 
low. Feeling  a  rceponsibility  to  the  con-: 
stituents  of  this  coUege,  I  record  here.  In 
summary  fashion,  some  of  my  own  con- 
victions. 

Membership  on  the  faculty  ot  a  coUege  or 
university  is  a  privUege — not  a  right;  a  priv- 
ilege that  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  Com- 
munist under  any  circumstances.  Tba 
central  idea  of  the  American  way  of  life  is 
personal  freedom.  One  easential  character- 
istic of  an  American  college  or  university  is 
the  freedom  of  the  faculty  to  seek  the  truth 
and  to  publicize  and  teach  it.  The  Com- 
munist Is  zxot  free  to  seek  the  truth  nor  to 
teach  it.  By  his  membership  in  ths  party  be 
has  surrendered  his  freedom  polltlcaUy.  eco- 
nomlcaUy.  and  morally.  There  have  been, 
and  probably  still  are.  those  wbo  have  bel4 
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White  people  like  to  danee  to  another  type,     no  pretense  ot  an  honaet  pleblaeite.    Tlieee     elal  acumen  to  a  man  wbo  would  aeeept  al 
Most  at  the  stulT  th^  play  at  the  NCO  club     ^eci^ons  have  created  millions  at  destltuta,     faee  value  a  number  of  bad  checks  tram  a 
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to  work. 


lam  ineir  reempioyamiicy ;  we  respon- 
sibility ot  the  community  to  provide 


Out  In  Reno.  Nev.,  there  ts  a  boy  who  la 
nearly  10,  who  haa  a  winning  axnlle  and  an 
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months — and  by  now,  even  years — of  patient, 
painstaking  ediacatlon  of  hand,  arm.  back. 


since  there  are  no  special  classes  or  achoola 
for  tiandlcapped  children  In  Nevada. 
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that  m«r«  moBbanhlp  In  the  Obmmnalat 
Party  ahould  not,  toy  ttaaU.  constitute  a  baals 
tat  refUMU  to  appoint  any  IndlTldual  to  a 
coUee*  faculty,  or  to  dlamln  him  If  already 
appointed.  This  view  suggests  that  Commu- 
nlata  should  be  rejected  or  dismissed  only 
when  there  Is  evidence  that  they  are  using 
their  positions  to  propagandize  their  Com- 
munlst  ideology.  I  reject  this  view.  It  la 
to  me  a  most  naive  disregard  of  the  facta 
with  respect  to  membership  In  the  party. 
Ttiert  might  have  been  some  Justification  of 
this  view  some  years  ago  when  we  knew  much 
less  about  the  party  than  we  now  know.  It 
no  longe-  can  be  Justlflnd.  Ttiose  who  still 
proclaim  this  view.  In  my  opinion,  are  doing 
the  teaching  profession  great  harm.  They 
are  dlstCMrtlng  the  true  meaning  of  academic 
freedom  and  making  It  suspect  In  the  eyes  of 
many  who  should  be  defending  It  vigorously 
aa  an  essential  characteristic  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  The  air  would  be  cleared 
and  a  truer  perspective  created  tf  those  who 
are  professionally  engaged  In  higher  educa- 
tion, either  as  teachers,  administrators,  or 
researchers,  would  let  it  be  understood  that 
Ooaununlsts  cannot  be  professionally  ac« 
oeptable. 

There  are  real  dangers  to  American  edu- 
cation In  these  Investigations.  In  the  first 
place,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  author- 
ised at  all  will  be  Interpreted  by  the  un- 
thinking citizen  as  proof  that  subversive 
teachers  are  nxunerous  in  our  faculties.  In 
the  second  place,  the  procedures  frequently 
utUlaed  by  these  committees  and  their  coun- 
sels result  In  Innuendo  and  suggestions  which 
are  destructive  of  public  confidence  even 
when  proof  and  fact  cannot  be  developed. 
The  Immunity  which  protects  the  commit- 
tees and  their  employees  from  the  normal 
penalties  of  libel  and  slander  Is  a  danger- 
ous thing  when  not  used  carefully  and  with 
restraint.  In  the  third  place,  such  commit- 
tees often  get  far  afield  from  their  stated 
objectives.  An  Investigation  to  Identify  and 
label  the  Communist  In  the  teaching  pro- 
fession Is  one  thing.  Should  It  degenerate 
Into  an  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  to  develop  new  ideas,  to  speak  freely 
on  controversial  matters  in  the  light  of  truth 
as  he  sees  It,  to  bold  opinions  that  are  differ- 
ent from  those  generally  held — then  such  an 
investigation  will  do  Incalculable  harm  to 
higher  education  In  this  country. 

The  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that 
Communists  are  denied  the  privilege  of  fac- 
ulty status  rests  squarely  on  the  adminis- 
trative leaders  of  each  college  or  university. 
In  most  small  colleges  this  means  that  the 
president  and  the  dean  have  this  responsi- 
bility, shared  to  some  extent  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  concerned.  In  larger 
institutions  the  president  may  not  be  so 
directly  involved,  yet  he  must  be  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  to  It  that  those  who  appoint, 
promote,  and  retain  faculty  personnel  are 
ready  and  willing  to  take  this  responsibility. 
President  Eisenhower,  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  had  this  to  say: 

"I  know  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
keeping  out  the  disloyal  and  dangerous  rests 
squarely  upon  the  executive  branch.  When 
this  branch  so  conducts  Itself  as  to  require 
policing  by  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, It  Invites  Its  own  disorder  and  con- 
fusion." 

How  completely  this  applies  to  our  colleges 
and  xinlversltlee  I  If  we  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  coUegee  and  uni- 
versities fall  to  exercise  proper  care  In  meet- 
ing this  same  responsibility,  we  Invite  the 
disorder,  the  confusion,  and  the  Injiury  to 
education  generally  which  comes  from  the 
Investigations  by  governmental  committees. 
If  we  would  keep  our  own  houses  In  order, 
we  woiild  not  have  to  pay  this  price. 

We  must  have  secxirlty  from  Communist 
infiltration;  Imt  we  seek  seciirlty  so  that  our 
freedoms  may  be  preserved.  Any  attempt  to 
achieve  security  which  is  Itself  destructive  of 
freedom  defeats  Its  ovm  purpose.  Those  of 
us  who  believe  In  the  objectives  of  our  col- 


tafM  and  qnlfaraitl—  must  be  mor*  Tlcllant 
than  ever.  We  must  be  prepared  to  insist 
that  we  aehlava  aaeurlty  and  freedom  be- 
cause either  without  the  other  is  meaning- 
lass. 

At  DenlsoQ  we  have  no  Communists  on  our 
faculty.  We  Intend  that  there  shall  be  none. 
At  the  same  time  we  will  continue  to  seek  to 
create  and  to  preserve  on  this  campus  a 
climate  of  freedom  in  which  responsible,  pro- 
fessionally competent  teachers  shall  have 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to  deal  vrlth 
controversial  Ideas  of  our  day.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  college  is  not  to  teach  the  students 
what  to  think  but  rather  to  teach  them  how 
to  think.  These  iwrllous  times  demand  not 
a  blind  conformity,  but  the  ability  to  think 
creatively  along  new  paths.  This  country 
has  become  great  because  our  fathers  dared 
to  have  new  Ideas  in  politics.  In  economics. 
In  science,  and  the  other  areas  of  human 
affairs.  We  shall  preserve  our  freedom  and 
our  greatness  in  the  same  way. 

A.  Blaib  Kwafv. 
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Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Fotra  BxAS-PazE  Tsabs  Hailb>  at  Ajmbasm — 
MxN    AT    MrrcHKL    Cam    Scaicklt    Rbcau. 

SxCaZGATION  ESA ^DaNCZ  MXTSIC  ONI.T  Smaq 

(By  Byron  Porterfleld) 

MrrcRXL  An  Fobck  Basz,  Long  Island, 
BCarch  7. — ^Negro  and  white  officers  and  air- 
men Joined  here  today  In  praise  of  the  Armed 
Forces'  nonsegregatlon  policy,  an  Integra- 
tion program  that  was  criticized  at  its  outset 
4  years  ago  by  many  military  leaders  and 
Government  officials  as  using  the  services  for 
a  social  experiment. 

Official  and  unofficial  records  at  Mltchel 
show  the  base  to  be  an  extremely  healthy 
guinea  pig.  A  striking  Indication  of  the 
policy's  success  was  the  difficulty  that  per- 
sonnel had  in  remembering  when  segrega- 
tion still  was  practiced. 

The  smooth  effectiveness  of  the  change- 
over, ordered  for  the  Air  Force  In  1949  by 
former  Air  Secretary  Stuart  W.  Symington, 
can  be  measiired  by  the  lack  of  race  con- 
sciousness In  all  phases  of  the  base's  opera- 
tion. Dlscxisslons  with  the  officers  and  air- 
men disclosed  that  with  the  pceslble  excep- 
tion of  airmen's  social  recreation  such  as 
danclngv  Integration  at  the  base  is  complete. 

Negro  noncommissioned  officers  and  air- 
men are  at  home  in  the  same  messes  as  the 
whitee.  Their  bunks  In  the  barracks  are 
side  by  side.  They  compete  for  responsible 
Jobe  entirely  on  the  basis  ot  ability. 

MaJ.  John  Barron,  base  public-relations  of- 
ficer, conducted  a  thorough  investigation  for 
incidents  of  discrimination  against  Negroes 
at  the  base  since  the  policy  was  adopted. 
He  found  one  worthy  of  mention.  It  had  oc- 
ciirred  when  a  barber,  hired  to  work  at  the 
base  shop,  refused  in  his  first  day  on  the 
Job  to  cut  a  Negro  airman's  hair.  The  bar- 
ber was  discharged  the  same  day. 

Reasons  given  for  the  success  of  the  policy 
range  from  mutual  respect  of  abilities  to 
simply  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  di- 
rective from  Washington.  Negroes  said  they 
had  encountered  added  considerations  and 
cooperative  efforts  carried  to  degrees  that 
sometimes  proved  embarrassing. 

They  hastened  to  add,  however,  that  the 
pattern   ot    racial    barriers   remained    tm- 


There  are  37  Negro  officers  and  448  Negro 
airmen  among  lUtchel's  military  comple- 
ment of  8,000.  Although  the  percentage  la 
small,  many  hold  key  poettlons  within  the 
three  major  commands  based  at  tlie  field. 
Theee  include  headquarters  for  Continental 
Air  Command,  First  Air  Force  and  the  3,600th 
Air  Base  Wing. 

MaJ.  W.  A.  Banks,  commanding  oOcer  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Squadron,  was  cited  at 
every  turn  as  the  base's  outstanding  example 
of  a  Negro  officer  doing  a  good  Job.  Hia 
squadron  is  composed  of  300  to  400  officers 
and  airmen  in  the  motor  pool  and  motor- 
vehicle  maintenance  units. 

"The  squadron  is  hard  to  oommand  be- 
cause of  necessarily  Irregular  work  sched- 
ules." explained  the  provost  marshal.  Capt. 
Owen  J.  Baggett.  "However,  Major  Banks 
is  well  liked  and  respected  by  his  officers  and 
men  and  the  squadron's  usually  high  a.  w. 
o.  1.  rate  decreased  considerably  after  he  took 
over. 

"I  have  had  no  headaches  at  all  and  thet« 
Is  absolutely  no  race  line  drawn.  Aa  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  sometimes  I  find  I  liave  to  ex- 
ercise special  caution  not  to  favor  a  Negro 
with  a  lesser  penalty  when  I  have  white  air- 
men before  me  for  similar  offenses. 

"Four  years  have  been  enough  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  policy.  Now  It  ts  not  a 
matter  of  Improving  the  situation,  but  one 
of  "cementing  the  accomplishment." 

lit.  Col.  Howard  S.  Reed,  base  person- 
nel officer,  said  he  had  tiad  misgivings  at 
the  start  of  the  program,  but  now  stressed 
that  integration  had  proved  to  be  an  un- 
qualified success  at  Mitchel. 

"It  stems  from  sound  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force  In  assigning  men."  Colonel 
Reed  said.  He  explained  that  all  airmen 
were  put  through  a  battery  of  aptitude  and 
qualifying  tests. 

"It's  a  croas-the-board  reading  on  the  air- 
men that  automatically  puts  men  together 
who  have  common  interests  and  common 
intelligence  levels,  and  the  men  develop 
respect  for  each  other's  know-how,"  he  said. 

Colonel  Reed  noted  that  the  policy  applied 
to  civilian  personnel  as  well. 

MaJ.  Oscar  J.  Chapman,  a  Negro  who  left 
his  post  as  president  of  Delaware  State  Col- 
lege at  Dover  on  January  17,  1963.  to  accept 
a  commission  as  a  psychological  warfare  spe- 
cialist, offered  a  comparison  of  conditions 
at  MltcheU  with  those  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  had 
spent  7  months  before  being  assigned  here. 

"I  went  out  of  my  way  looking  for  segre- 
gation but  could  find  it  In  no  form  whatso- 
ever at  either  base."  Major  Chapman  said. 

"It  Is  my  conviction  that  if  a  prejudiced 
person  Is  taken  out  of  an  environment  where 
segregation  is  condoned,  and  placed  In  an 
environment  where  It  is  not  condoned,  that 
person  immediately  develope  a  different  per* 
sonality." 

MaJ.  Wesley  E.  Scott,  a  Negro  orthopedic 
surgeon  at  the  base  hospital,  agreed  that  the 
nonsegregatlon  policy  was  working  on  the 
base  but  added  that  "of  course,  this  doesn't 
speak  for  Long  Island. 

"I'd  Just  as  soon  try  to  buy  or  rent  a  house 
next  to  the  capitol  building  at  Memphis, 
Tenn."  he  said.  "Realty  companies  and  in- 
dividuals refiised  to  sell  to  me  and  told  me 
why." 

Similar  information  came  from  Ist  Lt. 
F.  Jane  Cotton,  a  young  Negro  WAF  who  Is 
assistant  personal  affairs  officer.  A  bunt  for 
offbase  quarters  had  convinced  her,  she  said, 
"that  no  one  in  the  area  would  take  a  Negro 
roomer  or  apartment  tenant." 

Sgt.  George  Campbell  probably  was  the 
least  enthxisiastlc  of  all  the  Negro  airmen 
who  discussed  the  policy.  . 

"Recreation,"  he  said,  "is  the  part  that 
hasn't  worked  out  for  moat  of  us.  We  like 
to  dance  to  a  certain  type  of  music  and  the 
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white  people  like  to  danee  to  another  type. 
Moat  of  the  stuff  th^  play  at  the  NOG  club 
jeavM  n*  ^fl^'  i  ^*  ^  dance  to  Jive  and 
ISmetlmee  I  Jurt  like  to  sit  and  ilsUn  to  It. 
At  the  dances  on  the  baee  ifa  like  you 


play  a  bunch  of  Moaart  reeorda  and  tell  ma 
to  danca.    X  Juat  oaat  do  lt.~ 


The  IH^>orlaBCC  of  Secret  Afreeneato 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  TBS  UOOSS  OF  REPRESKNTATTVS^ 
Mondaw.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Hpuse  Concurrent  Resolution  200 
may  be  dead  but  the  subject  matter  is 
very  much  alive.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  shall  include  at  this  point 
a  timely  article  that  appears  In  the 
March  9  issue  of  the  Freeman: 
WKT  Talta  Mattbm 

It  Is  symbolic  of  a  new  mood  in  this  coun- 
try that  some  of  the  loudest  applause  during 
Prealdent  Elsenhower's  state  of  the  Union 
meaaage  followed  this  Implicit  repudiation 
of  the  Yalta  agreement: 

"We  stiall  never  acquleace  In  the  enslave- 
ment of  any  people  In  order  to  purchase 
fancied  gain  for  ourselves.  I  shall  aak  the 
Congress  at  a  later  date  to  Jdn  in  an  appro- 
priate resolution  making  clear  that  this 
Government  recognises  no  kind  of  commit- 
ments contained  in  secret  understandings 
of  the  past  with  foreign  governments  which 
pernxit  this  kind  ot  enslavement." 

The  climate  of  oplnloa  has  Indeed  ctianged 
since  Raymond  Swing  waxed  ecstatic  over 
Yalta  with  the  obeervatlon  that  "no  more 
appropriate  news  could  be  conceived  to  ode- 
brate  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  and 
William  L.  Shlrer  hailed  the  Big  Three  com- 
pact as  "a  landmark  In  human  history." 
The  question  nwy  be  aaked:  Why  does  this 
conference,  held  8  years  ago  by  Stalin,  Roose- 
velt, and  Churchill  on  the  ahores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  matter  today? 

It  matters  tremendously  for  two  reaaona. 
moral  and  practical.  Yalta  waa  the  most 
cynical  and  Immoral  international  transac- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  was  ever  a 
partner.  It  was  a  repudiation  of  all  the 
ideals  for  which  the  war  against  nadsm  was 
suppoaedly  being  fought.  America  came 
very  close  to  losing  its  soul  at  Yalta.  What 
was  even  more  ominous  than  the  provlalons 
of  the  agreement  was  the  absence,  at  the 
time  of  Its  pubUcatlon,  of  any  loud  or  audi- 
ble outcry  of  protest.  It  would  seem  that 
the  normal  American  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  vrrong,  freedom  and 
alavery.  had  been  badly  blurred. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  most  of 
our  serious  International  difficulties  at  the 
present  time  can  be  traced  back  to  a  deal 
which  gave  Stalin  the  keys  to  eastern  Europe 
and  east  Asia  in  exchange  for  paper  prom- 
ises which,  as  anyone  with  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  record  and  Soviet 
psychology  could  liave  anticipated,  were 
broken  almost  as  soon  as  the  Ink  on  the 
Yalta  docximent  was  dry. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  for  all 
peoples,  spelled  out  In  the  first  three  claiises 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  was  completely 
scrapped  at  Yalta,  although  there  were 
hypocritical  professions  of  respect  for  Atlan- 
tic Charter  principles  in  the  pact.  The 
Soviet  annexation  of  eastern  Poland,  defi- 
nitely sanctioned,  and  the  Polish  annexa- 
tion of  large  slices  of  ethnic  German  terri- 
tory, foreshadowed  In  the  agreement,  were 
obviously  against  the  will  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  peoples  concerned.    There  waa 


no  pretense  of  an  honaet  pleblsolta.  Tbaaa 
^eci^ona  have  created  millions  at  deatituta. 
emuUared  rehifaaa.  andi  have  drawn  fron- 
tier ilnea  which  are  a  very  proliaUa  cauaa 
of  future  confltcta. 

Both  the  freedom  and  the  territorial  In- 
dependence of  Poland  were  offered  as  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  appeasement.  The 
treatment  of  Poland,  carved  up  terrttoriaUy 
and  made  ripe  for  a  foreign  dictatorship,  its 
fate  determined  by  outsiders  without  even 
the  presence  of  a  Pollah  apokesman.  was  aim- 
ilar  in  many  ways  to  the  treatment  of 
C^echoalovakla  at  Munich.  Subetitute  Yalta 
for  Munich.  Poland  for  Caechoslovakia. 
Stalin  for-  Hitler,  and  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  for  Cliamberlaln  and  Daladler. 
and  the  paraUel  is  striking. 

And  pubU<;tsts  of  the  left  showed,  and 
sometimes  still  show,  the  apologetic  com- 
placency abotit  Yalta  that  some  publicists  of 
the  right  displsyed  in  ^egard  to  Munich. 
There  are  the  aame  distorted  and  Irrelevant 
argiunents  about  the  Sudeten  Germans  In 
Caeehoslovakla,  about  the  Ukrainians  In  Po- 
land. There  Is  the  same  eagerness  to  find 
excuses  for  the  assassin  and  the  sanw  im- 
patience with  the  protesta  of  tlw  victim 
against  being  murdered. 

In  both  cases  the  venttire  in  appeasement 
was  a  dismal  failure.  Hitler  was  not  satiated 
with  the  Sudeten  area  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Stalin  was  not  satiated  with  his  acquisitions 
in  Poland.  The  manpower  and  Indiistrial 
reaouroes  of  Czechoslovakia  became  an  asset 
for  the  Nazi  war  machine.  And  Poland,  with 
the  Soviet  Marshal  Rokoasovsky  In  command 
of  Ita  armed  forces,  is  being  organized  Lgalnst 
the  West,  so  far  as  terror  and  propaganda 
can  achieve  this  end. 

Two  features  of  the  Yalta  agreement  rep- 
resent endorsement  by  the  United  States  of 
the  legitimacy  of  human  slavery — scarcely  fit 
news  for  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  was  recognition  that  German  labor 
could  be  used  as  a  source  of  reparations, 
which  could  be  Invoked  as  Justification  for 
the  detention  at  forced  labor  of  large  num- 
bers of  German  virar  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  also  In  Prance  and  Great  Britain. 
And  there  was  a  self -assumed  obligation  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  re- 
patriate all  Soviet  cltiaens  In  their  sones  of 
occupation.  So  long  ^  this  was  carried  out 
(It  has  now,  fortunately.  long  been  stopped) 
there  were  tragic  scenes  of  actxial  and  at- 
tempted suicide  on  the  part  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  feared  above  everything  else  to  return  to 
their  homeland  of  concentration  camps. 

Finally,  the  secret  clevises  of  the  Yalta 
agreement,  which  offered  Stalin  extensive 
territorial  and  economic  concessions  In  the 
Far  Bast  at  the  expense  of  China  and  Japan, 
were  Immoral,  unnecessary,  and  unwise. 
They  were  immoral  because  they  gave  away 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  an  ally,  the  Na- 
tionalist government  of  Ctxina,  without  con. 
suiting  or  even  informing  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
They  were  unnecessary,  because  Stalln'a 
eagerneas  to  be  in  at  the  kill  In  the  Par  East 
was  beyond  serious  doubt  or  question. 

The  best  proof  of  their  unwisdom  Is  the 
weekly  casualty  list  from  Korea.  Both  tlie 
Communist  conquest  of  China  and  the  war 
In  Korea  are  direct  consequences  of  drawing 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  Into  Manchiula  and 
North  Korea. 

Yalta  still  has  its  defenders,  including 
Dean  Acheeon  and  the  court  Intellectuals  of 
the  Roosevelt  era.  It  gave  Stalin  nothing  he 
could  not  have  taken  anyway,  is  one  of  their 
arguments.  But  the  heart  of  the  moral  Issue 
which  emerges  in  considering  the  Yalta  sell- 
out of  our  friends  In  the  vain  hope  of  placat- 
ing our  enemies  is  the  difference  between 
actively  cooperating  in  a  predat<M-y  act  and 
being  unable,  temporarily,  to  prevent  such 
an  act. 

It  is  alao  suggested  that  it  was  a  great 
achievement  to  get  Stalin's  signature  on  so 
many  nice-sounding  promises.  This  would 
seem  to  be  on  a  par  with  attributing  finan- 


cial actunen  to  a  man  who  would  accept  at 
faea  value  a  number  of  bad  ebaeka  from  a 
notortoualy  fraudulent  bank.  Tba  Talta 
tra^)iaa^9«c«~fitf 'fran  Sdng'lha  Irat'^aT 
Stalin  had  broken. 

Tb  repudiate  Talta  by  Joint  action  of  the 
Prealdent  and  the  Oongrees  wUl  not  undo  tha 
evil  that  waa  wrought  there.  But  it  la  in  tha 
kind  of  moral  gesture  that  is  vary  ntneb 
worth  making.  It  will  be  an  act  of  repent- 
ance and  expiation  for  the  past,  and  a  pledge 
tiiat  the  way  of  appeasement  Is  not  tlae  way 
America  will  follow  In  the  future.         -^ 


Is  Tkcre  N«  EmII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  BdCHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVBS 
Mondav,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  HOFFliCAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  November,  at  the  polls,  the 
people  in  no  uncertain  terms  expressed 
their  desire  to  end  the  war  in  Korea.  Of 
course,  there  were  other  reasons  for  the 
repudiation  of  Truman,  the  New  Deal, 
and  the  one  worlders. 

The  Republican  Party  and  its  presi- 
dential candidate,  as  well  as  Republican 
candidates  all  down  the  line — many  by 
direct  statements,  some  by  implication — 
promised  that  a  solution  for  the  deplor- 
able Korean  situation  would  be  found. 
No  one  with  any  sense  would  expect  an 
immediate,  or  even  a  quick,  answer  to 
that  problem.  But  practically  every- 
one— certainly,  those  who  find  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  tax  biUS  or  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  still  in  or  are  being 
sent  to  Korea — has  been  looking  for 
straws  which  wo\ild  indicate  the  trend  of 
coming  events. 

Here  in  Washington,  while  the  State 
Depeutment — and  9om.e  other  depart- 
ments— spurred  on  by  congressional 
committees,  has  been  streamlining  its 
organization,  seemingly  making  a  vigor- 
ous and  continuous  effort  to  oust  the 
homosexuals  and  the  Reds  from  its 
household,  it  is  still  apparent  that  there 
are  strong  and  influential  administration 
advisers  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  bur- 
dens of  the  world  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Uncle  Sam,  that,  to  insure  our  own 
national  security,  we  must  establish 
"Little  Americas"  all  over  the  world,  even 
though  it  is  now  apparent  that  that 
policy  results  in  the  wasting  of  billions  of 
dollars  and  that  the  task  of  policing  the 
world  is  physically  impossible. 

It  should  also  be  apparent  to  anyone, 
who  desires  to  think,  that  our  natural 
resources  and  our  manpower  are  not  suf- 
ficient— cannot  stand  the  drain  of  a  con- 
tinuous shipping  of  men  and  munitions 
of  war  to  other  countries. 

A  continuous  and  ever-draining  of  our 
dollars — to  say  nothing  of  our  man- 
power— should,  to  even  a  Mortimer 
Snerd.  prove  that  the  ultimate  end  will 
be  ruin  to  our  own  country. 

One  of  the  i-easons  for  the  above  state- 
ments— which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be 
successfully  challenged  either  as  to  truth 
or  soundness — is  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
proposed  that  our  young  men  shall  be 
drafted  or  enlisted  for  a  3-year,  instead 
of  a  2-year,  term. 


All.c;!) 
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Ba?e  we  nothing  better  to  offer  to  the 
jmtfh  of  America  than  •  program  which, 
under  our  vrteeoi  labor  laws,  so-called, 
deprives  them,  until  they  are  18.  of  the 
more  IneratiTe  jobs  which  they  are  able 
to  perform,  then  at  18  drafts  than  into 
the  armed  services  to  be  sent  abroad  for 
8  years,  remain  tinder  the  supervision  of 
the  military  for  another  5  years? 

Many  are  complaining  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  youth  of  today. 
Jusrwhat  are  we  offering  our  yotmg  men 
when  we  say  they  shall  not  work  until 
they  are  18,  that  when  they  are  18.  they 
must  go  into  the  miUtary  service  for  8 
years? 

Ten  me.  now  please,  who  is  to  do  the 
work  here  at  home  which  must  be  done — 
who  is  to  pay  the  taxes  which  must  be 
paid,  if  this  program  of  supervising,  sup- 
porting, and  directing  the  activities  of 
what  some  are  pleased  to  mistakenly  call 
a  free  world  is  to  continue?  Have  we  not 
anything  better  to  offer  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Roosevelt-Truman  pro- 
gram? I  think  we  have.  Let  us  follow 
the  advice  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son— be  elBcient  and  economical  in  our 
itenestic  policies — now.  | 


Tiimtc  te  Sleveatoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaSACHTTSKTTS 

m  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESSNTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  9.  195$ 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted,  I  include  in  my 
extension  of  remailcs  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
February  27,  1953,  entitled  "Tribute  to 
Stevenson."  giving  to  former  Gov.  Adlai 
8tevenaon  praise  he  richly  deserves: 
VtJMOTx  TO  Srcvxwsoir 

Before  taking  off  for  hi*  trip  •rcrand  the 
workL  Adlal  Stereoaon  received  a  remark- 
able and  waU-deaerred  tribute  In  Chicago. 

llils  waa  the  teatinumkU  dinner  accorded 
to  him  and  lila  former  welfare  director.  Tted 
Boehler,  toy  tbe  lUinola  Society  for  Mental 
Bealtb. 

Tbe  large  meeting  was  attended  by  ■onw 
active  and  leading  Bepublleana  a«  weU  aa 
Demoerate  and  peraona  not  oonapleuouaty 
aettve  la  party  polttlca. 

Dr.  Karl  A.  Mmnlnger,  the  famous  paft> 
cbiatrtet  aflllated  wltb  bla  brotber  and  f atber 
In  tbe  Mennlnfwr  Foundation  at  Topeka. 
Xana.,  warmly  conpUmented  tbe  former  gov- 
•mor  and  Mr.  Hoebler  for  tbe  great  progreaa 
that  bad  been  made  In  tbe  State'*  mental 
'  boqjrttals  during  Sterenaon'a  4  years  In  office. 

Thla  pi'Oiu'eM  waa  Indeed  a  worthy  and  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  Stevenaon  ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  Few  goremois  of  this  State, 
or  any  other,  have  ever  addreeaed  themaelvea 
to  the  problem  aa  Intelligently,  sympatbeti- 
'  cally  and  devotedly  as  StevenBon. 

This  is  a  field  where,  as  Dr.  Mennlnger 
said,    true    economy    conslstfl    In    spending 
"^enough  money  to  cure  the  maximum  number 
'  ^of  patients  In  tbe  aborteet  time,  thus  restor- 
ing them  to  productive  Uvea. 

minola  has  never  spent  enough  money  to 
enjoy  the  final  fruits  of  the  oaity  real  "econ- 
omy" poaalble  in  a  mental  health  program; 
neither  has  any  other  State.  But  luider 
Stevenson  and  Hoehler  the  professional 
standards  were  raised  substantially,  along 
With  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  program. 


Oovemor  Btratton  waa  not  present.  BSa 
wcUare  director.  Dr.  Otto  Bettag.  was  pres- 
ent. We  hope  that  both  of  them  will  deserve 
a  similar  tribute  4  years  hence  from  thoee 
dtlaens  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  State's  mental 
health. 


Fnlbtttiom  far  Alieas  Scnriaf  m  &e 
Armed  Fwxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaSSACHUSCTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  19S3 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  a< 
Boston.  Mass.: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Irish  boys  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
not  protected  by  International  law;  and 

Whereas  if  they  are  captured  they  are  not 
United  States  subjects  and  they  cannot 
claim  membership  In  tbe  U.  N.  army  as  Ire- 
land Is  barred  from  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  by  a  Soviet  veto;  and 

Whereas  even  though  they  have  served  In 
the  United  States  Army  and  have  been  dis- 
charged with  honor,  they  are  ineligible  for 
work  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  the  Navy 
yard,  and  all  dvU-aervlce  employment; 
Therefore  be  It 

Eeaolved :  That  the  City  Council  of  Boston 
In  meeting  assembled  strongly  urges  full 
citizenship  rights  for  all  aliens  who  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Korean  conflict;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bapre- 
sentatlves  and  to  all 'Members  of  the  Ifas- 
sachusetta  deiegatlMi  In  tbe  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congreas. 

In  city  oouncU.  ICarch  2,  105S.    Adopted. 

Attest: 

W.  J.  MatAOT.  City  Clerk. 


Urifaaiaa  IndepenileBce 


EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

OS  imXAMA 

Of  IHE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRIAUI 1 ATIVHB 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1953,  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
descent  residing  in  the  Calumet  region 
of  Indiana  met  at  Vytautas  Post  Legion 
Hall.  Gary,  Ind..  to  observe  the  35th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  at  X^^ 
gathering: 

Whereas  the  ICth  day  of  February  1953 
marks  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  peace-loving  and  progressive 
Xiithuanlan     nation,     notwithstanding     its 


loyalty  to  tntemattoaal  treaties  and 
menta,  fell  victim  to  unprovoked  aggreeeloB 
and  military  Invasion  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
Is  stUl  subjected  to  unscrupulous  praeticea 
of  genocide  imposed  upon  and  maintained 
by  tbe  Kremlin  masters;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strong- 
ly opixieed  to  foreign  domination  and  are 
determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  had  rightly  and  de- 
servedly enjoyed  for  many  csnturiea  In  the 
past;  and 

Whereas  because  of  their  manifest  and 
unmistakable  antl-Communlat  attitude,  the 
Lithuanian  people  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain. 
backed  by  their  kinsmen  in  the  free  world, 
represent  an  active  and  reliable  outpost  in 
the  present  defense  front  of  the  free  nations 
against  international  communism;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  dtlaens  of 
Lithuanian  descent  of  the  dtlea  of  Bast 
Chicago.  Oary,  and  Iftchigan  City  gathered 
on  February  15.  1968.  at  Vytautas  Post  Legkm 
Hall.  Oary,  Ind..  to  observe  the  SSth  anni- 
versary af  the  declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  people  at  Lithuania.  In  Joining  their 
countrymen  in  the  grief  caused  by  the  ter- 
roristic acts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  pledge  aU 
possible  support  to  tbe  efforts  of  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  to  resist  enslavement  and  to 
reestablish  Its  freedom  and  Independence; 
and  be  It  further 

iI«»olved,  That  this  gathering  appeal  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statca  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  our  times  by  giv- 
ing wise  and  coordinated  leadership  to  the 
troubled  world  aspiring  to  peace.  Justice  and 
freedom;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  la  our  oonsensos  that 
American  leadership  In  the  fight  for  tres- 
dom  and  peace  wlU  be  best  exerted — 

By  Inaiiguratlng  strong  and  dynamic  pol- 
icy aimed  not  only  at  preventing  further  es- 
panslon  of  Communist  Imperialism  but  also 
at  abolishing  the  fruits  of  all  past  Kremlin 
aggressions: 

By  ratifying  the  Oenodde  Convention  and 
Implementing  the  ratification.  Immediately 
therefifter,  by  energetic  efforts  within  tbe 
United  Nations  to  save  millions  of  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from  baitsulo 
destruction  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
single-ruling  Communist  Party; 

By  intenaifylng  the  Amerlesn  esmpalgn 
for  truth  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  and  by  en- 
lightening the  American  people  at  the  world 
as  to  the  methods  and  practices  applied  by 
the  Soviets  in  their  struggle  for  world  dom- 
ination; and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  Lithuanian  Americans  of 
lAke  County,  once  again  reaffirming  tbetr 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy,  pledge  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  tl^  Federal  Oovemment  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  Communist  forces  of 
aggression  and  achieve  an  International 
peace  founded  on  principles  of  freedom  and 
jostles. 

Chairman, 

RB    CSLSCtVS. 

Beeretmry. 
KssT  Caacaoo,  Xwd. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Msw  Toax 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
why  should  those  Members  of  Congreas 
who  promised  if  elected  In  November 
1952  to  reduce  individual  income  taxes 


be  blocked  from  faithfully  fulfilling  their 
preelection  promise?  The  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
^  tlves  won  their  seats  by  the  promise  to 
cut  expenditures  and  reduce  taxes. 
What  should  be  the  honorable  course 
now? 

Every  day's  delay  endangering  the  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  1  i>  another  step  to- 
ward repudiation  and  bad  faith. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  by  George  Koether.  which  ap- 
pears in  Look  magazine  entitled  "You've 
Never  Been  Had  So  Good." 

If  the  history  of  taxes  la  the  history  of 
tyranny — and  all  the  annals  of  time  prove  It 
isr— then  future  historians  will  have  fun  fig- 
uring this  one:  How  could  the  American  peo- 
ple, only  180  years  after  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  stlU  prating  of  their  freedom, 
submit  supinely  to  a  level  of  taxation  under 
which  no  people  have  ever  avoided  complete 
subjection? 

In  1951.  Americans  spent  $81  bUllon  for 
food  and  clothing.  But  in  the  same  period, 
they  filled  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  coffers 
with  $84.6  billion  In  taxes — direct  and  hid- 
den. And  It  is  by  the  hidden  taxes  that 
you  really  "get  had."  Tour  BCarch  16' income 
tax  is  only  a  beginning.  You  are  paying 
taxes  every  day — ^taxes  that  are  burled  in  the 
cost  of  everything  you  eat.  wear,  or  use. 

Students  of  tax  problems  have  estimated 
that  there  are  78  different  hidden  taxes  In 
the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk,  151  in  a  loaf 
of  bread.  100  In  an  egg.  125  In  a  woman's 
cotton  drees,  118  In  a  man's  suit.  154  in  a 
cake  of  soap.  901  In  a  gaUon  of  gasoline. 
Taxes  today  eomprtoe  more  than  SO  percent 
of  aU  commodity  costs — and  about  four- 
fifths  of  theee  hidden  taxes  are  Federal  in 
origin. 

Not  only  is  the  amount  of  your  taxes  hid- 
den. What  Is  worse,  the  nature  of  those 
taxes  Is  bidden  also,  by  virtue  of  political 
expediency  which  tried  to  fooi  you  by  naming 
a  tax  what  It  wasn't.  In  rsallty.  the  socUl- 
securlty  tax  Is  s  hidden  Income  tax;  the 
Income  tax  la  a  hidden  tax  on  savings;  the 
corporation  tax  Is  a  hidden  tax  on  ooa- 
sumers  and  investors. 

Tbe  social-security  tax,  supposedly,  is  the 
poor  man's  annuity.  But  is  it?  An  an- 
nuity pays  off  In  a  person's  old  age  by  virtue 
of  tbe  aavlngs  he  baa  accumulated.  But 
social -security  taxes  are  spent  as  collected. 
The  collections  In  excees  of  current  benefit 
paymenu  are  not  saved:  they  are  spent  for 
tbe  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.  About  aU  that  the  social -security 
fund  gets  in  return  for  this  money  which 
has  been  spent  Is  Oovemment  seeurltlas — 
paper  promises  to  pay.  Of  $17.4  bUllon 
assets  In  the  fund  at  tbs  end  of  last  year, 
$14.7  billion  were  spedal-lasue  certificates 
(promises  to  pay),  rcftmdable  only  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Tboss  earttfleatss 
are  payable  on  demand  Jtme  80  cd  this  year. 
When  called  upon  to  pay  them  off.  the  IVeas- 
ury  will  have  to  reflnanoe  them  or  retire 
them  with  tax  money.  Tour  future  security, 
therefore.  Is  based  on  future  taxes  or  future 
Oovemment  debt.  But  to  pay  off  futuis 
debt  also  means  taaaa.  Including,  of  ootirse, 
taxes  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  debt  Itself. 

WeU.  what  about  the  Income  tax?  It,  too, 
I*  badly  named.  Tou  dispose  at  your  In- 
vnnm  In  a  ways.  Most  at  It  you  consums. 
Bone  of  It  you  msy  manage  to  save.  That 
portion  Of  your  income  tax  which  you  pay  di- 
rectly to  the  Oovemment  reduces  what  you 
might  have  aaved  and  la.  In  effect,  a  tax  on 
your  poaalble  aavlnga.  Withholding  the 
other  portion  at  your  Income  tax  by  your 
.  employer  adds  to  his  cost  of  doing  business 
and,  by  raising  ths  cost  of  goods.  Is,  In  effect, 
a  hidden  sales  tax. 

When  the  Inooms-tas  smendmsnt  was 
adopted  In  1918.  the  atarttng  rate  waa  only 
1  percent  on  Incomes  over  gSXXM.  Tbday.  the 
starting  rate  Is  23.2  percent  on  Inooroea  over 


$887 — and  now  $867  does  not  even  buy  what 
$383.50  did  in  1939.  Forty  years  ago,  propo- 
nents of  the  firogresslve  Income  tax  scoffed  at 
people  who  predicted  such  a  rise  In  ratea. 
The  Income  tax,  they  said,  would  be  no  bur- 
den for  the  "little"  man  and  no  more  than  a 
"fair"  burden  for  the  rich  man.  But  today, 
the  rich  man  pajrs  as  much  as  92  percent  In 
Federal  income  tax  only — and  there  aren't 
enough  rich  men  or  near-rich  men  to  pay 
a  pittance  of  the  cost  of  government.  Con- 
fiscation of  all  taxable  Income  over  $26,000 
after  present  taxes  would  only  yield  enough 
to  run  the  Oovemment  3  days;  all  over  $10.- 
000  after  present  taxee  would  run  the 
Government  16  days  and  all  over  $8,000  after 
present  taxes  would  only  run  the  Oovem- 
ment 22  days. 

What  was  touted  to  be  the  "rich  man's 
tax"  has  now  become  every  man's  tax.  And 
the  confiscation  of  the  rich  man's  income 
has  hurt  the  wage  earner  much  more  than 
it  has  the  rich  man.  Why?  Becatise  rich 
men,  to  avoid  the  tax,  put  their  money  Into 
tax-exempt  Oovemment  bonds,  sit  back  and, 
relatively,  enjoy  life.  The  huge  incomea 
which  they  once  put  into  productive  enter- 
prises are  now  tied  up  in  Oovemment  bonds 
or  in  tbe  coffers  or  tax-exempt  foundations. 
Previously,  the  rich  man's  Income  was 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  If  he 
invested  it  in  a  successful  ventiu^,  he  created 
Jobs  and  produced  goods.  If  he  Invested  It 
unwisely  and  faUed  to  serve  the  public,  he 
lost  his  money.  Today,  he  takes  no  risks. 
He  cannot  afford  to.  So  his  funds  are  steri- 
lized in  nonprofit  foundations  which  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  profit-making  risk 
enterprise. 

yM*t-i.    cX>MPAinXS   XTBXO   TO    CBOW;    MOW   TAXES 
KKEP  THEM  SMAIX 

The  corporation  tax  also  wears  a  false  label. 
Tou  can  no  more  tax  a  corporation  than 
you  can  tax  a  college  diploma.  A  corpora- 
tion Is  a  legal  enUty— a  piece  of  paper. 
Pieces  of  paper  cant  pay  taxes;  only  people 
can.  So  taxes  paid  by  a  corporation  are 
reaUy  borne  by  the  consiimers,  the  people 
whose  purchasing  makes  the  business  pos- 
sible, and -by  investors.  High  taxes  on  in- 
vestors makes  It  difficult  for  small  enter- 
prises to  find  enough  capital  to  get  started 
or  for  medliun-slzed  businesses  to  expand. 
Thus  new  Jobs  are  not  created  or  more  goods 
produced.  ThU  doaan't  help  ths  warklng- 
man. 

The  biggest  piece  of  fiction,  however.  Is  the 
folklore  that  the  excess-profita  tax  on  cor- 
porations penalises  only  tbe  big  companlea. 
What  has  actuaUy  happened  Is  Jtist  the  re- 
verse. The  excess-profits  tax  hlU  growing 
companies  as  they  try  to  expand  and  Increase 
their  payrolla.  After  nursing  a  smaU  enter- 
prise through  years  of  break-even  or  losing 
operations,  the  owners  find  themselves  faced 
with  a  total  corporate  and  excess-profits  tax 
as  high  as  82  percent  and  an  Individual  In- 
come tax  aa  high  as  92  percent — their  penalty 
for  bseomlng  a  suoeess  and  providing  more 
Jobs.  So.  many  of  them  are  liquidating  or 
selling  out  to  Mg  oompsnlea.  paying  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  of  only  28  percent. 

TUte  procsss  of  small,  growing  eompanles 
selling  out  to  big.  weU-estsbllshed  competi- 
tors, if  ocmtinued.  could  mean  that  America 
would  have  only  the  Mg  companies  to  rely  on 
for  Industrial  expansion.  That  Is  not  help- 
lx«  amaU  buaineaa.  Mar  la  It  helping  the 
Amsriesn  wsgs  earner  and  consumer.  Tradl- 
tlonaUy.  It  la  the  email,  enterprlalng.  new 
company  which  has  vitalised  the  Americui 
economy.  The  giant  that  Is  Ford  was  once  a 
lean,  determined  mechanic,  tinkering  In  a 
modest  garage.  The  giant  that  Is  Chrysler 
was  once  a  talented  toolmaker  with  a  yen  for 
starting  out  on  his  own. 

Under  today's  tax  laws,  the  dd.  Mg  firma 
do  not  need  to  fear  fraah.  young  oompetl- 
tkm.  TBey  are  aheltered  by  the  tax  col- 
lector. How  tragleaUy  these  esoeas-proflts 
taxea  are  hardening  the  arterlea  of  American 
Industry  may  best  be  seen  by  tracing  the  his- 


tory of  a  growth  company,  and  asking. 
Could  it  repest? 

Fifty  years  ago.  tbe  Minnesota  Mining  8c 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Scotch  tape)  was 
hardly  more  than  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a 
handful  of  hopeful  entrepreneurs.  Two  years 
after  its  founding.  It  was  hopelessly  in  debt 
and  frantically  looking  for  an  angeL  It 
found  one. 

The  angel  wm  a  suoceaaful  St.  Paul  busi- 
nessman who  had  built  himself  an  income  of 
some  $200,000  a  year.  Of  the  total,  he  an- 
nually consumed  $20,000 — leaving  $180,000 
free  for  investment.  He  Invested  $180,000, 
over  a  period  of  time,  in  the  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  Co.  He  started  by  pay- 
ing the  floundering  ccanpany's  debt  of  $18,- 
500,  building  a  plant  In  Duluth  and  agreeing 
to  foot  the  company's  bins  until  It  got  into 
the  black.  Before  tbe  profits  became  suf- 
ficient to  pay  him  a  dividend,  he  had  to  put 
up  $30,000  more  for  another  plant.  Not  unUl 
1916  did  the  company  pay  a  modest  dividend 
of  $0.06  per  share. 

TmCAL    AMEBWAM    S17CCS8S    8TOBT 

Today,  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactiir- 
Ing.  or  Three  M,  as  it  Is  called,  has  12,000  em- 
ployees, makes  more  than  1,000  products  In 
16  plants,  sells  $185  million's  worth  of  goods 
annually,  pays  $57  million  in  wages.  $25  mil- 
lion in  taxes  and  $8  million  in  dividends  to 
about  13.000  stockholders. 

In  short.  Three  M  is  a  typical  American 
success,  in  the  category  of  medium-sized  in- 
dustry built  upon  growth  made  possible  by 
Incentive  and  enterprise.  In  the  50  years  of 
Its  existence.  It  has  spent  $35  million  of  Its 
own  money — retained  profits— -on  research  to 
make  new  products  and  thus  new  Jobs.  Its 
Invested  capital  has  grown  from  about  $5 
million  in  1929  to  almost  $100  million  today. 

Now  what  wotild  have  happened  to  this 
teeming  enterprise  if  It  had  started  tottering 
In  1951  instead  cd  1903?  Probably.  It  would 
never  have  pulled  Itself  out  of  the  hcrie.  Its 
angel  would  have  found  his  Income  of  $200,- 
(XX)  dented  by  $150,820  In  Federal  taxes  and 
$4,600  In  State  taxes.  The  residue  of  his 
Income  after  taxes — $44,680 — ^would  not  even 
have  brought  him  the  same  standard  of  liv- 
ing he  enjoyed  In  1903  for  $20,000.  Result: 
He  would  have  had  nothing  left  to  invest. 
Most  probably,  there  would  have  been  no 
Three  M.  no  12,000  Jobs,  no  $25  million  for 
taxes  and  no  $57  million  tat  wages.  Cer- 
tainly, under  excess  profits,  no  $36  mUUon 
of  profits  could  have  been  plowed  back  for 
research  and  the  making  of  more  Jobs. 

Big  corporations — as  weU  as  little  ones— 
are  affected  by  the  exoees-profits  tax.  In  a 
way  that  Is  damaging  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  thiu  more  harmful  to  the  millions 
of  wage  earners  than  to  ths  hsndful  of 
American  rich  men.  For  a  Mg  corporation, 
the  exoees-profits  tax  encourages  Inefficiency 
and  sraste.  There  is  no  greet  Incentive  to 
save  dcAlars  which.  In  profit,  are  only^worth 
18  cents.  Thess  cheap  doUara  that  eome  in  at 
the  top  tax  rate  of  the  big  corporstfcm's  profit 
sre  therefore  easily  spent  In  projects  of  du- 
Moos  value.  Why  not?  The  Oovemment  Is 
taking  82  cents  of  the  loes.  It  Is  the  <H>sap 
dollars  that  finance  loose  operation — while 
growing  companies  may  be  starving  for 
capltaL 

In  another  manner.  BO-caUed  eorporate 
taaea  affect  all  eompanles — Mg  or  amaU.  In- 
dustrtea.  Uke  famlllea,  must  reproduce  them- 
selves If  the  Nation's  strength  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. That  la.  enough  caab  must  be  set 
aside  in  reserve  to  pay  for  replacement  of 
plant  and  tools  as  they  wear  out  or  as  tech- 
ncdogy  makes  them  economically  obaolete. 
Tet  the  Oovemment  says  that  corpc»«tlons 
can  only  set  aside  reserves  for  depreciation 
based  on  the  original  cost  of  plant  and  ma- 
chinery. 

But,  as  everyone  knows,  the  cost  of  re- 
placing plant  and  machinery  today  is 
usually  from  2  to  8  times  the  original  cost. 
Thus  there  is  a  real  danger  that  Amsrloan 
industry    eould    bs    underdepreclating    its 
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pUat  and  tools.  One  authority  estimates 
that.  In  1947  And  1948,  American  nonllnan- 
clal  ocrporatlona  fell  more  tban  tlO  bllllan 
sbort  of  setting  aside  enoxigli  money  to  re- 
build their  plant  and  machinery  as  they 
wore  out.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong 
poasiblUty  that  the  profits  of  American  In- 
dustry are  being  overstated  by  a  wide  margin 
and  thus  overtaxed  by  an  equally  wide  mar- 
gin. 

A  tax  law  which  contributes  to  the  "wear- 
ing out"  of  American  Industry  is  no  boon  to 
the  worldugman.  whose  future  Improved 
condition  depends  upon  continued  better- 
ment of  America's  industrial  machine. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  "quick  write- 
off" provision  of  the  tax  laws,  which  per- 
mits corporations  to  deduct  from  their 
profits  a  pcu-t  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
plant  in  the  untisually  short  time  of  5 
years.  This  provision  has  been  held  up  as  an 
"aid"  to  Industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
World  War  n  and  after  Korea,  it  became  a 
necessity  to  overcome  the  defects  of  the 
present  method  of  computing  depreciation 
and  the  basic  mistakes  of  the  so-called  ex- 
cess-profits tax.  The  quick  writeoff  en- 
couraged rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  in- 
dustrial productive  capacity  to  meet  an 
emergency,  indicating  that  a  more  modem 
schedule  of  rates  for  ccmiputlng  depreciation 
for  tax  purposes  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  dynamic,  expanding  American  indus- 
try with  ever-increasing   Job  opportunities. 

BIG  rSAUDS  GO  WITH  BIG  TAXXS 

Today  the  American  taxpayer,  big  or  llttde, 
Is  working  his  way  through  a  revolving  door. 
His  daily  exertions  merely  bring  him  back 
to  where  be  started.  The  state  has  long 
since  passed  the  point  where  the  rich  man 
and  the  big  corporations  can  finance  Its  lar- 
gesse. Even  the  uneducated  shophand  now 
knows  that  public  spending  must  be  financed 
by  the  masses  whom  it  is  supposed  to  bene- 
fit. Taxes  have  reached  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  The  taxes  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, for  example,  are  so  high  that  the  net 
retiu'ns  to  the  Government  have  been  actu- 
ally less  than  they  were  before  the  increased 
rates  were  put  into  effect.  On  top  of  that, 
txmtlegging  has  ret\imed  on  an  immense 
•cale  because  the  exorbitant  tax  rate  makes 
It  profitable.  High  taxes,  fraud,  and  loose 
morati  have  always  gone  together  since  the 
days  itt  Solomon.  Recent  disclosures  of 
widespread  fraud  in  connivance  with  tax- 
eollectlng  ofliclals  are  but  a  modem  version 
of  the  latter  days  of  Rome. 

A  thorough  cleanup  of  our  Federal  tax  laws 
Is  a  must  if  the  American  economy  is  to  be 
preserved.  In  the  40  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  income  tax.  our  tax  laws  have 
•cprouted  from  a  few  pieces  of  simple  legis- 
lation to  a  maae  of  special  provisions  so  com- 
plex that  not  even  members  of  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees  of  Congress  can  fully  under- 
stand all  their  effects.  Federal  tax  laws 
alone  comprise  more  than  400,000  words. 

Nor  are  the  tax  laws  any  more  fair  than 
they  are  clear.  Says  the  American  Taxpayers 
Association:  "There's  something  grossly  un- 
fair about  a  Federal  tax  which  prohibits  a 
working  wife  from  deducting  1  cent  fen-  the 
person  she  must  hire  to  care  for  her  home 
and  children  while  she  is  away  earning  a 
paycheck." 

American  taxpayers  might  wonder,  too,  If 
there  is  anything  fair  about  a  government 
which  taxes  capital  gains  of  Americans  while 
sending  $50  billion  of  their  tax-paid  money 
overseas  for  foreign  aid  when  foreigners  of 
•ny  other  major  world  power  do  not  haVe 
to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax. 

Tt>  many  students  of  economics  the  meet 
Important  announcement  made  since  the 
new  administration  took  over  in  Washington 
came  from  Chairman  Daniel  A.  Rxxo,  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee.  His  tax- 
wrlting  committee  intends  to  spend  meet  of 
this  year  on  a  complete  rewrite  of  Federal 
tax  laws.  As  an  Initial  step  be  and  his  asso- 
datas  in  Congress  do  not  intend  to  extend 


the  excess-profits  tax  law  when  tt  ecptres 
June  30.  The  plans  of  this  committee  hold 
real  promise.  But  the  key  to  lower  taxes, 
lower  {Vices,  and  more  income  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  is,  of  course,  reduced  public 
expenditures. 

LOWKB  TAZZS  UaPXMU  TTTOIf  I.CSS  S^ENDHfQ 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  Federal  expenditures 
were  more  than  the  aggregate  Income,  after 
taxes,  of  all  persons  receiving  $5,000  and 
over.  Total  estimated  Government  expead- 
itures — ^Federal,  State,  and  local — for  the  c\ir- 
rent  fiscal  year  will  be  equivalent  to  the  total 
wages  and  salaries  of  75  percent  of  the  num- 
ber employed  in  nongovernment  pursuits  in 
this  country.  If  Uncle  Sam  continues  his 
spending  spree,  he  will  end  as  did  Necker, 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille — "trying  to  organize  prosper- 
ity by  generalizing  poverty." 

Spending,  for  a  time,  seems  popular  to 
politicians.  Eventually,  as  it  did  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  spending  catches  up — even  with 
the  politicians.  It  has  begun  to  catch  up 
with  them  in  America.  As  long  as  the  spend- 
ers could  say,  "Tou  never  had  it  so  good" — 
and  make  people  believe  it — their  spending 
could  continue.  But  now,  as  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  they've  never  been  had  so 
good,  they  are  demanding  an  end  to  political 
spending,  a  return  to  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  level  of  taxes  that  will  not  consume  their 
substance. 

Spending  has  wrecked  every  nation  which 
carried  It  too  far.  Its  danger  to  America  is 
epitomised  by  the  experience  of  Austria. 
Said  FriUt  Machlup,  the  economist,  in  de- 
scribing the  process:  "Austria  was  successful 
in  pushing  through  policies  which  are  pop- 
ular all  over  the  world.  She  increased  public 
expenditures,  she  increased  wages,  she  in- 
creased social  benefits,  she  increased  bank 
credits,  she  increased  consumption.  After 
all  these  achievements  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  ruin." 


Hope  f«r  Ukaaua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PXNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVXS 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted. 
I  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid 

an  editorial  entitled  "Hope  for  Lithu- 
ania," from  the  Evening  Herald,  Shenan- 
doah. Pa..  Issue  of  February  14.  1953: 

HOFZ    POB    LrrHTTAMIA 

A  ray  of  hope  attends  today's  observance 
of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Uthuania. 

To  Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction,  a 
great  many  of  whom  reside  in  and  about  the 
Shenandoah  area,  and  to  all  others  who  have 
deplored  the  brutal  confiscation  of  an  erst- 
while gallant  Republic  by  the  communistic 
Soviet  Union,  this  anniversary  has  occa- 
sioned sorrow  and  sympathy  since  1940.  That 
was  the  fatal  year  in  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  enslaved  and  their  freedom  for- 
feited by  sheer  force. 

The  tragic  plight  of  these  people  failed  to 
arouse  in  a  practical  sense  the  powerful 
nations,  including  our  own  United  States, 
who  formulated  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
record  is  clear,  pitifully  so,  of  this  abandon- 
ment by  the  signatories  of  that  very  same 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  four  freedoms  repre- 
sented grim  irony  to  Lithuanians,  and  their 
Baltic  neighbors,  Estonians  and  Latvians, 
for  they,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
wtTt  a  forgotten  people. 


But  the  advent  of  1958  offers  signs  at 
encouragement  and  this  is  why  today's  ob- 
servance of  Republic  of  Lithuania  day  holcte 
a  more  cheerful  aspect.  The  hopes  of  Lithu- 
anians are  anchored  on  the  pledge  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  announced  intentions  to 
request  the  United  States  Congress  to  re- 
pudiate the  Yalta  Pact  and  similar  vicious 
deals,  which  aimwiiited  to  a  sellout  of  these 
little  countriM  to  Soviet  tyranny. 

America's  annoxinced  Intentions  to  actively 
champion  the  cause  of  sovereign  rights  and 
restored  self-government  for  Lithuania  and 
all  other  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  and  in- 
justice wUl  greaUy  hearten  these  mlUioas 
of  victims. 

We  feel  the  uUnost  confidence  that  the 
President  wiU  call  upon  Congress  to  serv« 
notice  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  genocide 
in  Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  the  occupied 
countries.  We  hope  this  forthcoming  action 
will  also  Include  demands  to  return  deportees 
from  the  slave-labor  camps  in  Siberia  to 
their  native  lands  and  that  Soviet  troops 
and  secret  police  be  removed  forthwith. 

The  Soviet  must  be  Informed  in  plain 
words  that  nothing  less  will  sufilce  than  the 
total  restoration  of  independence  to  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia,  and  the  others,  not 
forgetting  Poland,  where  a  puppet  govern- 
ment directed  by  the  Kremlin  is  ruling  with 
an  iron  hand. 

Since  1940,  the  people  of  Lithuania  has* 
suffered  sorely.  They  have  seen  their  pre- 
cious liberties  taken  away;  tlieir  private 
enterprises  have  been  ruthlessly  confiscated. 
Human  rights  have  been  denied  these  peo- 
ple; they  have  been  forcibly  converted  to 
mere  chattels  of  the  communistic  Soviet 
Union. 

For  centuries  Lithuania  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive, cultured,  and  industrious  land. 
From  1795.  when  Csarlst  Russia  occupied 
Lithuania,  until  1918.  when  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence,  the  fiame  of  liberty 
burned  low  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
hope  beat  steadily.  Then,  until  1940,  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  made  tremendous 
strides  and  won  international  recognition. 
But  tlM  rape  of  this  country  13  years  ago  was 
a  black  stain  In  the  world's  history  of  free- 
dom. This  crime  has  offended  and  angered 
all  true  lovers  of  liberty. 

On  this  day.  then,  we  fervently  wish  for 
a  new  era  to  dawn  for  gallant  Lithuania  and 
that  the  day  of  liberation  comes  to  pass  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 


Who  Gets  Offskore  007 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaBNTATIVCB 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Toledo  Blade  of  March  5,  1953. 
entitled  "Who  Gets  OfTshore  Oil?" 

The  appearance  of  Attorney  General  Her- 
bert BrowneU  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  earlier  this  week  wearing  shoes 
that  didnt  matoh  suggests  that  the  confu- 
sion which  has  marked  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
minlstrattcm's  approach  of  the  Issue  of  off- 
shore oil,  from  the  first  campaign  pro- 
nouncement to  the  present  moment,  has 
even  the  methodical  Mr.  BrowneU  in  a  dither. 

What  brought  the  Attorney  General  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  so  incongruously  shod  was  the 
need  to  present  what  was  then  the  most  re- 
cent modification  of  legislation  to  give  the 
individual  States  the  rich  returns  expected 
from  exploitation  of  the  oH-rlch  areas  be- 
aeath  the  seas.    His  was  not  the  first  oOdat 
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version  of  this  leglaUtlon.  nor  was  It  to  bs 
the  last.* 

Offshore  oil  Is  one  of  the  proMems  which 
General  Elsenhower,  as  a  candidate,  dldnt 
handle  very  weU.  When  he  was  first  soiuided 
cut  on  the  subject,  he  revealed  his  Ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  on  the  issue.  Then,  on  October  13  at 
New  Orleans,  he  declared  for  **reoognitlon  of 
these  ancient  property  rights  of  the  States 
In  submerged  lands"  and  promised,  if  elected, 
to  approve  bills  that  "recognize  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  State  ownership  in  these 
submerged  areas." 

Since  the  election,  a  counsel  of  caution  ob- 
viously has  reached  the  President's  ear.  No- 
tions of  unlimited  righu  for  the  States  in 
submerged  lands  have  been  discarded.  Even 
when  the  first  official  administration  pro- 
posals were  msde  last  week  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Robert  B.  Anderson,  limits  were 
defined.  These  were  to  be  the  "historical 
boundaries'*  of  the  States  concerned — 3  miles 
off  Calif omla.  S^  miles  off  Louisiana.  10 14 
miles  off  Texas  Und  the  Florida  west  coast. 

When  Philip  B.  Perlman,  farmer  solicitor 
general,  appeared  next  day  and  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  legality  of  the  McKay-An- 
derson proposal,  suggesting  It  surely  would 
be  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  which 
four  times  has  ruled  that  national  rights  are 
paramount  in  that  area,  there  had  to  be  fur- 
ther compromise.  80  Mr.  BrowneU  appeared 
in  mlamatohed  shoes  to  trim  the  administra- 
tion's position  a  bit  mors.  He  suggested  that 
"Instead  of  granting  to  th«-  States  a  blanket 
quitclaim  title  to  the  submerged  lands  with- 
in their  historic  boundaries,  the  Federal 
Government  would  grant  to  the  States  only 
such  authority  as  Is  required  for  the  States 
to  administer  and  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources." "All  land  beyond  theee  boun- 
daries." he  declared,  "ahould  be  developed 
under  the  exclusive  Buperrlsion  and  control 
of  the  Federal  Government,  with  all  Income 
therefrom  going  to  the  benefit  at  the  entire 
coimtry." 

Testifying  a  day  Uter.  Jack  B.  Tkte,  dep- 
uty legal  adviser  of  the  Btate  Department, 
has  forced  further  revision  of  how  far  this 
process  can  go.  Rscognltlon  of  State  claims 
to  offshore  boundaries  beyond  the  3 -mile 
limit  would  force  abandonment  of  the  In- 
ternational position  the  United  States  has 
maintained  for  150  years,  be  pointed  out. 
Claims  of  the  Statea,  in  Mr.  Tate's  words, 
"cannot  exceed  those  of  the  Nation." 

Instead  of  aaklng  "where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  to  make  some  concessions  to  States 
rlghters,  the  administration  should  admit 
that  control  of  offshore  ands  is  best  left 
In  the  Federal  Government,  where  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  has  located  it.  In  trying  to 
Improvise  to  meet  one  valid  objection  after 
another  to  State  ownerslvlp,  the  President 
and  his  advisers  only  strengthen  the  case  for 
Federal  ownership  and  control. 

As  this  process  has  revesaed,  many  of  the 
considerations  Involved  are  national  in  scope. 
This  is  the  most  Immediate  of  several  rea- 
sons why  these  lands  which  lie  aloog  the 
Nation's  shore  can  be  mors  eflldently  ad- 
ministered by  one  government  In  Washing- 
toQ  Uian  by  sevsral  in  Austin.  Tsx.;  Batcm 
Rouge.  La.;  Sacramento.  CiOif.;  Tallahaasee. 
Pla..  aiul  the  capital  cities  of  perhaps  more 
,   than  a  down  others  of  the  States. 


Batter  Puckascs  by  Oar  Armtd  Forces 


EXTENSIO^  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  KRUEGER 

or  NOSTH  BAKOZa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBBSNTA'IIVSS 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  KRUEQER.    Mr.  Speako*,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remaxits.  I  am  pleased 


to  present  herewith  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  O.  from  the  33d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, urging  the  purchase  of  butter 
by  our  Armed  Forces,  llie  dairy  and 
agricultural  industries  are  very  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  economy,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  jeopardized  by 
the  Government's  purchase  and  use  of 
butter  substitutes.  I  think  the  boys  in 
the  service  are  entitled  to  have  butter  In 
their  diets,  and  think  something  should 
be  done  about  seeing  that  they  get  it 
With  the  Government's  stockpile  of  90 
million  pounds  of  butter,  it  certainly 
seems  tough  that  the  boys  have  to  eat 
oleomargarine.    The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  O 
Resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  suitable  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  purchase  of  butter 
substitutes  by  our  Armed  Forces 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  recently  purchased  9<X).000  pounds  of 
butter  substitutes  for  consumption  in  do- 
mestic mUitary  establishments;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
under  the  commodity  credit  support  pro- 
gram has  purchased  for  storage  over  51 
mlUion  pounds  of  surplus  butter  since  No- 
vember 1953;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  soimd  business 
practice  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  and  use  the  surplus  butter 
now  being  stared:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  (the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
enact  suitable  legislation  prohibiting  the 
purchase  of  butter  substitutes  by  our  Armed 
Forces;  be  It  fxirthcr 

Metolved.  That  oc^lee  of  this  Teac^utkm  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Senators 
MZLTOM  Yorma  and  WnxiAM  Iisnaxa  and 
Representatives   UsHxa   Bubmck   and   Otto 


C  P.  Dahu 
President  of  the  Sentite. 

B>WABB    I^MS. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

WALTSS    BITBCLi. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

V.    L.    Gn.BBXATH. 

Cheif  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Betrayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  OSTERTAG 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rbcobd  the  following  elo- 
quent editorial  from  the  New  Toric  Tioses 
of  Friday.  March  6. 19S3: 

BKnUTIK  or  THX  DaXAM 


NbC  all  the  funeral  p«np  of  the  Red  Square 
could  keep  Lenin  alive,  or  even  his  memory. 
It  will  be  so  with  Stalin.  Dictators,  in  death, 
are  one  with  lesser  men.  Alexander,  at  Bab- 
ylon, of  a  fever;  Caesar,  in  Rome,  of  stab 
wounds,  one  of  them  inflicted  by  his  dear 
friend  Bmtas;  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  of 
cancer  and  despair;  Mussolini,  in  a  small 
Italian  hill  town,  above  Milan,  of  buUet 
wounda  trota  Italian  plstcds;  Hitler,  by  his 
own  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  other  hands,  In 
his  BerUn  bunker;  so.  throoghout  history. 


read  the  death  notices.  By  steel  or  lead,  by 
hardening  ot  the  arteries  or  softening  of  the 
brain,  by  Infections  and  fevers,  by  the  acci- 
dents of  natiu«  common  to  lu  all.  the  kings 
depart.    Death: 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  farewell 

But'-ftseph  Stalin  did  not  die  quite  alone. 
A  dream  died  with  him — or  rather  let  ufi  say 
there  were  removed  the  last  tawdry  rags  of  a 
dream,  the  ultimate  shabby  remnant  of  a 
dream,  the  cynical  caricatinv  of  a  dream. 
The  span  runs  from  Karl  Marx,  smoking 
cheap  cigars,  Uving  in  his  dismal  London  flat, 
spending  tedius  days  at  the  British  Mus<iuin. 
Karl  Marx,  bearded,  bald,  crusty,  tireless,  and 
tiresome,  trying  to  turn  sentimental  social- 
Ism  Into  a  science,  striving  to  make  a  logic 
out  of  brotherhood.  He  was  mistaken  in 
many  of  his  observations,  wrong  in  almost 
all  his  prophecies.  His  Socialist  heaven 
would  have  been  as  unworkable  as  it  was 
dreary.  But  somewhere  behind  his  curiosity 
stubborn  and  ungenial  mind  was  a  hope  and 
dream  for  hxmnanlty. 

Joseph  Stalin  took  this  dream,  already 
dlnuned  by  the  words  and  acte  of  Lenin,  and 
ruthlessly  betrayed  what  was  left  of  it.  For 
him  it  was  a  means  of  power.  The  Mai-xian 
vision,  as  he  interpreted  it.  destroyed  count- 
less human  lives,  made  countless  others 
wretched,  spread  fear  across  the  world.  Never 
again,  within  the  time  of  man.  will  the  old 
Marxist  slogans  sound  sweet  in  the  ears  of 
humane  and  sensitive  persons.  Was  this 
StaUn's  historic  mission?  If  so.  it  Is  now 
fulfilled. 


DereloiiaMiit  of  Sid  Area  at 
Valley,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  coixiBAno 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  HTTJi  Mr.  Speaker,  uider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  memorial  of  the 
39th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oolorado,  and  also  an  article  from  the 
Denver  Post  of  March  4, 1953: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  13 
Memoriallztng  the  National  Park  Service  of 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 

development  of  a  ski  area  at  Hidden  Valley, 

Bstes  Park.  Colo. 

Whereas  throughout  Colorado  and  the  Na- 
tion, participation  in  winter  sports  and  espe- 
cially skiing  has  been  increaaing  rapidly  and 
steadily  during  the  past  10  years.  Colorado 
ski  areas  last  year  enjoyed  a  record-breaking  , 
season  with  facilities  taxed  to  the  point  the  " 
sport  was  acttially  being  dlsco\iraged  because 
desired  facilities  were  not  available;  and 

Whereas  since  1941  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  ski  area  development,  and  yet  in 
that  time  demand  has  far  outstripped  ex- 
pansion until  today  facilities  are  vastly  more 
overcrowded  than  they  were  in  1941.  Nor 
has  this  expansion  reached  Ite  peak.  If  the 
popxilation  remained  static — ^whlch  it  obvi- 
ously will  not  do— experts  estimate  that 
interest  and  participation  in  skiing  and 
other  winter  sporte  have  reached,  probably, 
only  one-fourth  of  ite  ultimate  potential; 
and 

Whereas  clearing  of  snow  which  has  been 
a  major  problem  in  other  national  park  areas 
has  not.  over  a  period  of  years,  been  a  prob- 
lem in  the  Rocky  Moimtain.;  and 

Whereas  with  the  Installation  of  the  chair 
lift,    winter    sporu    enthuslaste    would    be 
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taken  from  lower  Hidden  Valley  to  an  Inter- 
mediate or  the  high  point,  thus  eliminating 
entirely  the  clearing  of  about  5  miles  of  road 
from  lower  to  upper  Hidden  Valley,  as  is 
now  the  case.  This  Is  at  the  present  time 
the  most  costly  and  dUBcult  stretch  to  keep 
open;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  10  years  a  false 
winter  economy  has  been  establish^  In  the 
town  of  Estes  :Park  by  the  $150  million  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  Big  Tbompeon  proj- 
ect. This  economy  no  longer  exists  and  any 
future  winter  economy  established  here 
would  put  the  r^ort  community  on  a  much- 
to-be-desired  year-around  solid  economy  In- 
stead of  the  present,  short  90-day  season; 
and 

Whereas  the  area  should  provide  a  stable 
Income  even  If  the  general  economy  should 
drop.  Located  as  it  Is  near  the  centers  of 
population.  It  can  be  iised  for  even  a  week- 
end or  single  day.  It  would  naturally  be  the 
last  of  its  kind  to  siifTer  because  of  the  rela- 
tively short  distance  involved  as  compared  to 
Aspen  and  Steamboat  Springs  In  Colorado, - 
Alta  in  Utah,  or  Sun  Valley  In  Idaho;  and 

Whereas  the  year-around  potential  from 
an  economic  standpoint  Is  excellent  In  view 
of  a  survey  made  by  the  University  of  (Colo- 
rado's Bureau  of  Business  Research  during 
the  simiimer  of  1952  in  which  it  was  estimated 
visitors  to  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
spent  $47  million  in  Colorado  this  past  sum- 
mer with  $28,260,000  of  this  amount  spent  In 
the  national  park  and  sxirroxindlng  area: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  39th  GenertU 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  {the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring  herein)  — 

1.  That  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  be  xirged  and  re- 
quested for  permission  to  construct  the  chair 
lift  and  allied  developments;  and 

2.  That  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  be  urged  and  re- 
quested to  aid  In  the  proper  financing  of  the 
chair  lift  and  alUed  developments  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  rapid  growth  of  winter  sports 
development  and  the  great  demand  for  these 
facilities  at  Hidden  Valley,  Estes  Park,  Colo.; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  Interior,  and  to  each  of  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colo* 
rado. 

(From  the  Denver  Post  of  March  4,  1953 1 

PuM   Unubb  Wat   To   IIakb  Brcs  Sboomd 

Smt  VAixxr 

Plans  are  near  competion  to  convert  Estes 
Park,  Colorado's  famed  simmier  tourist  spa 
at  the  edge  of  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  Into  one  of  the  Nation's  major  winter 
sports  centers.  It  was  disclosed  Wednesday. 

A  survey  has  been  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  a  site  for  a  long  ski 
lift  and  shelter  houses  in  Hidden  Valley,  11 
chiles  west  of  Estes  Park  Village,  and  easily 
accessible  by  way  of  Trail  Ridge  Road. 

The  svirvey  was  made  by  Harold  Powler. 
of  San  Francisco,  a  landscape  architect  for 
the  Park  Service,  and  his  findings  O.  K.lng 
the  site  have  been  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Fred  Clatworthy,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Estes 
Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said,  Wednes- 
day, a  decision  clearing  the  way  for  construe-    ' 
tion  of  the  new  ski  area  is  expected  before 
the  end  of  this  month. 

riKANCIKa   AKKAHOXD 

Clatworthy  said  financing  up  to  $600,000 
has  been  arranged  and  plans  are  complete  for 
a  nationwide  advertising  campaign  by  rail- 
road and  airplane  lines,  booming  Estes  Park 
as  "a  second  Sun  VaUey." 

A  ski  Hft  some  8.000  feet  long  and  costing 
up  to  $800,000  U  planned  at  the  Hidden 
Valley  location.  A  parking  lot  for  more 
than  400  cars  and  room  for  between  8.000  and 


5,000  skiers  Is  planned  along  with  a  shelter 
building  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lift  featur- 
ing a  view  of  Long's  Peak  and  the  Continental 
Divide. 

Estes  Park,  visited  by  millions  of  tourists 
each  summer,  has  hotels,  motels,  dude  ranch- 
es, and  restaurants  capable  of  providing 
food  and  lodging  for  some  5.000  persons  at 
any  one  time.  Most  of  these  accommoda- 
ticns  now  close  down  between  September 
and  June. 

Year-around  operation  of  Estes  Park,  back- 
ers of  the  winter  sports  plan  say,  would 
mean  a  statewide  boost  for  the  Colorado 
tourist  Industry. 

SnTT-ONK  mUCB  nOM  DKMVSB 

The  new  Boulder  Turnpike  has  shortened 
the  distance  between  Denver  and  Estes  Park 
to  61  miles  on  all-weather  highways. 

The  proposed  ski  lift  would  be  25  feet  wide 
with  a  minimum  of  tree  removal  necessary. 
Trees  to  be  removed  at  the  proposed  site 
either  have  been  stricken  by  bark  beetle*  or 
are  in  a  burned-over  area. 

The  Estes  Park  Chamber,  Clatworthy  said, 
has  discovered  in  a  survey  that  38  million 
persons  live  In  an  area  from  which  they 
can  reach  the  mountain  community  by  an 
overnight  trip. 

Clatworthy  said  active  support  of  the  proj- 
ect has  been  pledged  by  United  States  Sena- 
tors Mllllkln  and  Johnson.  Representative 
WllUam  S.  Hill,  and  Governor  Thornton. 


Our  Immi^ation  Po[icie$  Need  ReTisioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKf^ 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONHECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thought  occurs  to  me,  as  it  no  doubt  has 
to  others,  that  if  you  wish  to  have  a 
legislative  enactment  become  thor- 
oughly discredited,  there  is  no  simpler 
way  than  to  administer  the  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  Its  provisions  are  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  degree.  Whether  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  414.  82d  Con- 
gress, known  as  the  Walter-McCarran 
Act,  are  being  administered  thusly,  or 
whether  the  act  Is.  In  effect,  unduly 
harsh,  is  a  question  for  Congress  to 
determine. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  three  separate  Instances  which 
have  come  to  me.  each  more  ridiculous 
than  the  other,  where  persons  have  been 
refused  admittance  to  this  country  by 
consular  ofBclals.  One  Involves  the  wife 
of  an  army  sergeant  in  Germany  who, 
years  ago.  borrowed  a  girl  friend's  jacket 
and  failed  to  return  It.  One  concerns 
the  conviction  of  the  husband  of  an 
American  citizen  for  the  stealing  of  wood 
to  keep  his  family  warm  In  1948.  The 
third  has  to  do  with  a  young  man  who. 
12  y^ars  ago.  at  the  age  of  16.  ran  away 
from  home  with  a  friend  who  had  stolen 
a  sum  of  money.  Each  of  these  persons 
is  precluded  from  entering  this  country 
xmder  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  on  the 
grounds  of  moral  turpitude.  Webster 
defines  "turpitude"  as  inherent  base- 
ness; depravity.  Would  any  Member  of 
this  body  declare  any  or  all  of  these 
offenses  to  be  evidences  of  depravity  or 
inherent  baseness?    Yet,  it  is  upon  these 


flimsy  foundations  that  prospective  im- 
migrants are  being  denied  adnllttance. 

Particularly  flagrant  from  my  point  of 
▼lew  is  the  case  of  a  Qerman  girl,  now 
married  to  an  Army  sergeant  who  is  a 
permanent  resident  of  Torrlngton,  Conn. 
In  1948  this  young  woman  borrowed  a 
Jacket  from  a  friend  leaving  hers  in  ex« 
change.  This  arrangement  was  contin- 
ued for  one  more  day,  with  mutual  per- 
mission granted.  The  young  lady  forgot 
to  return  the  jacket,  and  subsequently 
moved  to  another  town.  The  person 
from  whom  the  jacket  had  been  bor- 
rowed, requested  police  assistance  in 
finding  her  friend.  A  charge  of  em-- 
bezzlement  was  entered  and  the  case 
brought  before  the  court.  A  new  Jacket 
was  purchased  and  given  to  the  com- 
plainant as  the  original  had  been  stolen 
in  a  restaurant  at  some  time  previous. 
The  matter  was  thus  amicably  settled 
and  a  fine  of  20  marks,  $5.  levied  with 
assurance  by  the  police  that  this  minor 
Incident  would  never  trouble  her. 

Now  married  to  the  Army  sergeant,  my 
constituent,  and  the  mother  of  his  child, 
she  is  deemed  unsuitable  for  entry  aiKl 
denied  the  right  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band and  daughter  to  the  United  States. 
This  certainly  is  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
and  not  the  intent  of  Congress  in  codi- 
fying the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  If  this  is  happening  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  and  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  knowledge  of  these  instances  in  a 
short  time,  it  must  be.  then  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  act 

I  have  introduced  private  bills  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  in  two  of  these  in- 
stances, and  have  requested  further  In- 
formation from  the  Toronto  consulate 
on  the  other.  This  is  not  the  remedy  for 
a  situation  of  this  sort;  it  must  be  cor- 
rected by  revision  of  the  law,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  section  212  (a)  (9), 
or  a  statement  of  policy  upon  the  part 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  some  lati- 
tude of  interpretation  will  be  given  con- 
sular officers  to  preclude  arbitrary  de- 
nials of  visa  in  instances  which  are 
minor  to  the  degree  I  have  pointed  out. 


The  Ref  Of  eet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHUsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  constructive  editorial  from 
the  Chelsea  Record.  Chelsea.  Mass., 
Thursday,  March  5,  1953: 

Tbx  Unkndino  Stkbam 

Almost  1.800.000  people  have  escaped  from 
the  Soviet  zones  of  Oermany  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U.  They  left  their  homes  for 
many  reasons.  Some  of  them  were  tired  of 
tyranny,  others  feared  new  persecutions,  and 
still  others  came  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain because  they  believed  our  words  about 
how  much  better  life  la  In  a  democracy. 
The  rate  of  refugees  ttowlng  from  Red  terri- 
tory has  been  steadily  increasing. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  help  these  peo- 
ple.   In  West  Berlin  alone  there  are  7i  ref  u- 
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gee  campa.  A  "refugee  airlift"  te  In  opera- 
tion to  more  refugees  from  Derlin  to  other 
parts  of  the  west.  But  most  of  these  meas- 
ures are  stopgaps  and  even  at  stopgaps  they 
•re  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  refugees  In  West  Oermaay,  for  exam- 
ple, place  an  ludue  strain  on  that  country's 
economy.  Refugee  camps  can  accommodate 
Just  so  many  people  and  no  one  can  regard 
a  refxigee  camp  as  seciurlty. 

Just  what  can  be  done  Is  not  clear.  Per- 
haps arrangements  can  be  made  to  trans- 
port these  people  to  parts  of  tlM  world 
where  they  can  make  new,  fresh  starta. 
Some  of  them  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtea.  Canada.  AurtraUa.  South  America. 
But  all  this  wlU  take  time  and  money  and 
In  the  meantime  the  stream  of  refugees  con- 
tinues and  the  number  that  must  be  cared 
for  grows. 

The  dllBculty  must  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  Ignoring  the  problwn.  These  peo- 
ple have  heard  us  talk  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom  and  have  risked  a  great  deal  to  get 
away  from  the  Communists.  We  have  a  re- 
sponalbUlty  to  do  evcrytlilBg  In  our  po««r 
to  help. 


!..( 


Czcets-Proits  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  nns  HOOSB  op  REPRBBEN'IA'IIVSB 
Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  why  there  should  be  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  group  to  extend 
the  excess- profits  tax  Is  beyond  the 
comprehensi(m  of  those  who  have  had 
business  experience  with  it  Here  are 
only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  Is  unsound: 

First.  The  excess-profits  tax  Is  % 
tyrannous  repression  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

Second.  It  Is  a  tax  on  efBdency.  The 
corporation  which  does  the  best  job  of 
cutting  costs  and  thereby  increasing 
profits  pays  the  greatest  rate  of  tax. 

Third.  Tlie  tax  subsidises  waste  and 
poor  management  When  a  company 
has  earnings  sufficient  to  raise  its  In- 
come and  excess-profits  tax  rate  to  82 
percent  and  can  retain  but  18  cents  out 
of  each  additional  dollar  earned,  it  can 
spend  these  dollars  for  tax-deductible 
expenditures  and  thus  deprive  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  tax.  When  such  an  ex- 
penditure Is  made,  the  Qovemment  sub- 
sidizes :t  to  the  extent  of  the  82-percent 
tax  rate.  This  leads  to  wasteful  and  un- 
wise expenditures,  thereby  tending  to 
demoralize  the  business  organization. 
It  leads  to  pressure  for  unreasonable 
wage  increases,  because  employees  know 
that.  In  effect,  the  Government  will  pay 
82  percent  of  the  additional  wages. 

Fourth.  The  excessive  tax  rate  dis- 
courages business  expansion.  A  com- 
pany already  earning  sufficient  profits  to 
be  subject  to  the  82 -percent  rate  has 
little  incentive  to  expand  because  it  can 
retain  only  18  percent  of  any  additional 
profits.  New  projects  which  can  earn  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  investment 
after  82-percent  taxes  are  rare  indeed. 

Fifth.  The  tax  discriminates  against 
small,  growing  companies.  The  small, 
growing  company  with  a  small  earnings 
base  Is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  com- 


pared with  &ti  old-established  competi- 
tor with  a  large-earnings  base. 

Sixth.  The  tax  is  inflationary.  The 
major  portion  of  the  excess-profits  tax. 
as  with  any  other  tax,  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumers  of  the  corporate 
taxpayer's  products.  If  this  were  not 
done,  no  corporation  could  stay  in  busi- 
ness. The  result  then  is  an  infiation 
of  prices  which  applies  even  to  prices  of 
products  purchased  by  the  Government. 
This  makes  the  82-percent  tax  one  of 
the  most  Insidious  of  the  indirect  taxes, 
the  effects  of  which  cannot  readily  be 
imderstood  even  by  well-informed  peo- 
ple. 

Seventh.  The  tax  discourages  invest- 
ment in  business.  The  investor  can 
look  for  but  meager  return  on  invest- 
ment when  the  Government  takes  a  high 
proportion  of  business  profits,  and 
leaves  him  to  have  losses  alone.  Even 
when  there  are  profits  to  distribute,  his 
dividends  Jtre  subject  to  the  individual 
Income  tax. 

The  tax  expires  June  30.  1953.  and  it 
will  not  be  extended. 

As  (me  editorial  so  well  states: 

TlM  growUi  and  development  of  busineas 
la  what  Oovemment  should  encourage,  not 
penaUae  and  paralyae. 

Orowlng  business  means  the  employment 
of  more  labor  and  so  benefits  the  working- 
men.  It  means  the  purchase  and  xise  of 
more  materials  and  so  benefits  the  producing 
and  manufacturing  classes  generally.  It 
means  Increased  wealth  for  the  Nation  and 
the  distribution  oS  wealth  in  pxirchaaes  and 
wages.  Thus  It  obviously  benefits  the  whole 
community.  These  facts  are  elemental. 
They  are  axiomatic— ao  plain  to  be  seen  that 
they  are  not  denied. 


Pareats  Start  Life  Amw 


KnBNSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


m  IBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAllVES 

Monday.  March  9,  19S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  ei^end  my  remarks  in  the  Rccout.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  Bill 
Cunningham  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  on  Tuesday.  February  24. 
195S: 
RsnaBt      PaaKHiB      Smr      lam      AtiKW— 

T&OUSRTS  OH  WHAT  IT  lIBAIfB  TO  BS  SwaCT- 

BxaaTB  ACAm 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

X  doubt  I'm  azacUy  the  type  of  easayla*  to 
try  It — the  touch  would  need  to  be  definitive, 
but  tender;  probing  close  to  the  tears  and 
still  well  clear  of  the  maudlin — but  It  seema 
to  me  somebody  could  write  a  ranking  claaalo 
on  the  subject  of  learning  to  be  sweethearts 
again.  This  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  emotional  trlbulatloiu  of  young  love,  nor 
the  storm  and  strife  of  those  who  battle 
separate,  with  or  without  an  assist  from  the 
courts,  and  then  decide,  after  all,  to  try  it 
again. 

No.  this  would  have  to  do  with  the  antithe- 
sis of  all  that — a  couple  at  good  partners 
who've  walked  the  whole  road  together 
without  strife  or  regret.  Their  Uvea  have 
been  happy  without  their  realizing  how 
happy  becaiise  their  home  has  been  blessed 
with  kids,  good  kids  at  whom  they  could 
be  proud.    But  their  lives  have  also  been 


full  because  of  these  kids.  and.  again,  thej 
possibly  didn't  realise  how  full,  until  that 
part  of  It  was  suddenly  empty. 

OTHKB  JCH.TS  VOIXOW  DBPAKIUBZ  OT  CHILaBKir 

All  at  once  the  kids  are  married  and  goD<». 
The  old  bouse  that  seoned  too  small  is  now 
as  big  as  the  Empire  State  BuUding — and 
most  of  It  Just  as  ImpersoDal  and  as  londy. 
It's  not  that  you  dldnt  want  them  to  get 
married,  that  yon  aren't  hmppj  tat  them  and 
through  them  as  marrtod  folka.  Ifa  Just  the 
fact  they're  gone  and  that  here  you  stt  with 
the  gtrl  you.  yourself,  married  and  had  aorS 
of  forgotten  about — as  a  girl.  I  mean. 

Tliat's  a  shock,  of  sorts,  and  then  you  start 
to  try  to  analyae  the  situation  and  yon  get 
some  more. 

You've  been  a  good  husband,  of  eonrae. 
You've  made  the  living  and  pwld  the  bills. 
You've  kept  the  peace  and  taken  her  places. 
You  may  have  had  your  debates,  but  you've 
never  gone  to  bed  mad,  nor  hurt  her  with 
humiUatioD  In  public  nor  mistreatment  in 
private. 

You're  no  angel,  certainly,  but  you've  been 
a  pretty  good  guy,  famDywise,  and  yet,  some- 
how, out  of  somewhere,  the  strains  of  that 
■ong.  Try  a  Little  Tenderness  •  •  •  stid- 
denly  come  back  to  haunt  you.  Tendemessf 
Why,  sure,  you've  remembered  anniversaries 
and  birthdays.  You've  written  letters  from 
the  road — ^well  some,  anyhow.  You've  never 
asked  how  much  the  hat  cost,  nor  failed  to 
ahower  down  at  Christmas. 

And  stlU,  just  how  much  personal  attan- 
tlon  have  you  really  paid  to  her  as  a  gal  who 
once  loved  a  guy — ^you  Uiat  Is — or  said  she 
didf  Yoo  remember  how  you  used  to  rea- 
son about  such  things  as  being  late,  chang- 
ing signals  without  notice,  doing  this  or  that, 
as  you  wished.  She'd  be  all  right.  She 
wouldn't  mind,  nor  be  lonely.  She  bad  tha 
kids,  dldnt  she?    Hiey'd  take  up  her  ttme. 

men  when  they  were  oldN  and  the  housa 
was  generally  hopping  with  their  friends, 
or  maybe  only  with  their  own  hustle  and 
bustle  as  they  did  their  hc»ne  work  or  what- 
ever else  had  them  activated  at  the  moment, 
what  did  you  do,  more  often  than  not? 
Come  In.  grab  the  paper,  and  sink  into  a 
chair.  You  could  truly  aay  you  were  tired, 
for  you  were.  You'd  been  working  hard,  and 
for  the  sole  suppcxt  of  this  establishment  II 
It  came  right  down  to  that. 

FaXHAPS   CONSCIXNCS   HTTBTIKG   A  Lima 

Undoubtedly  the  lady  over  there  in  the 
other  chair  ooold  use  a  Uttle  conversation. 
She'd  be  interested  In  bearing  where  you'd 
been,  who  you'd  seen;  what.  If  anything. 
Interesting  you'd  done,  or  heard.  But  you 
ducked  it — and.  brother,  how  many  times? — 
with  the  thought  that  she  wasn't  bereft  of 
conversational  opportunities.  There  were  the 
kids,  weren't  there?  They,  with  or  without 
friends,  were  chattering  like  magpies.  And 
maybe  she  was  tired,  too.  They  say  running 
a  house  ts  quite  a  Job.    But  even  so.  *  *   * 

Well,  now  all  at  once  there  aren't  kids  any 
more.  They're  grown  people  with  homes  of 
their  own.  and  in  due  course  they  even  start 
having  families  of  their  own.  These  hand- 
some and  strapping  young  strangers  come 
calling  now — when  they  haven't  parties  of 
their  own  to  attend,  co'  when  their  own  af- 
falra  arent  too  pressing.  The  whole  setup 
has  changed. 

And  the  pathetic — well,  pathetic  may  be 
too  strong  a  word — part  about  it  Is  that  you 
can  see  her  mind  Is  running  along  the  same 
general  llnea.  She  doesn't  say  anything,  but 
maybe  her  conscience  Is  hxirting  her  a  Uttle. 
too.  You  start  getting  little  attentions  you 
havMit  seen  in  25  years.  She's  at  the  doer 
to  meet  you.  for  Instance.  She  helps  you 
off  with  your  coat.  She's  got  a  pretty  dress 
on.  and  you  can  see  she's  made  up  her  face. 
That's  something  new. 

But  I  really  dont  know  anything  about 
the  female  side  of  thU  mighty,  and.  ru 
bet,  pnretty  general  problem.  AU  I  know  to 
that  from  the  male  side  you  can  see  little 
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changn  that  •pp«t«ntly  hunger  to  b«  reoog* 
nlaad  and  anoouraced.  The  net  of  It  la, 
I  reckon,  that  papa  la  no  longer  JvmX  tha 
heavy-duty  breadwinner,  but  all  at  onoe  la 
a  aort  of  epeclal  peraon  again.  At  least 
■he'd  like  him  to  be. 

Where  you  go  after  that,  I  havent  yet 
figured  out.  but  I  should  think  It  wo\ild 
be  to  a  lot  of  things  and  places  that  got 
forgotten.  Dinner,  the  theater,  tripe  to- 
gether and  all  that.  There's  no  point  in 
being  a  fool  about  it.  but  there's  no  dad- 
burned  law  I  know  of  that  says  a  man  can't 
court  his  own  wife  even  if  there's  a  streajc 
or  two  of  gray  now  in  that  blue-black  bob. 
That  la,  I  dont  see  why  he  cant  if  he  hasn't 
forgotten  how.  In  fact,  here  may  be  one 
of  life's  greatest  dividends. 


ixrtVM 


HOLD  rukc*  OF  ncporrAMcs 

AOAIK 


As  Z  say.  I'm  probably  not  the  guy  to  write 
It,  but  somebody  who  Isnt  all  bloodied  up 
from  prise  fighting,  and  sweated  up  with 
football  and  baseball  could,  and  should. 
There  seems  to  be  a  new  school  now  delving 
into  the  problems  of  retirement.  They  make 
it  sound  very  scientific.  They  say  a  man 
ahould  be  gradually  conditioned  for  it, 
shotild  ease  into  it  slowly,  if  possible,  and 
then  have  new  interests  waiting  to  occupy 
bis  mind,  or  his  hands.  For  every  pair  of 
pec^le  who  can  retire  economically,  there 
must  be  10,000  pairs  who  retire  as  parents 
and  automatically. 

Then,  imless  they  can  recapture  enough  of 
the  thrill  that  brought  them  together  orig- 
inally, and  can  recharge  it  with  the  little 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  they  once  used  to 
exchange,  releam  the  fun  oZ  Just  being 
together  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes 
by,  they  must  be  heading  for  a  lonesome 
sort  of  roundup.  Please  understand  this 
subject  is  purely  academic  in  my  case.  I 
have  been  the  perfect  hiuband,  the  grateful, 
generous  and  devoted  suitor  all  my  life. 
That  gasp  and  crash  you  Just  heard  was  my 
ICrs.  fainting,  but  dont  pay  any  attention 
to  her.    I'm  doing  the  talking. 


Vice  President  Nixon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALIFOBNU 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Tablet  of  February  14,  1953: 

Vld    PUBDKMT    NnON 

The  press  of  Tuesday  gave  the  details  of 
what  U  rightly  called  "a  dastardly  smear" 
directed  sgalnst  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  smear  was  a  forged  letter 
Indicating  that  the  Vice  President,  when  a 
candidate  for  office,  was  being  paid  over 
$80,000  by  California  oil  companies. 

When  Itr.  Nixon  was  nominated  for  Vice 
President  we  stated  he  appeared  to  be  a 
clean,  intelligent,  patriotic  man  who  would 
be  viciously  attacked  by  the  Reds  and  Pinks 
because  he  played  a  major  role  in  the  un- 
masking of  Alger  Hlas  and  arranged  the  con- 
fronting of  the  oonvicted  perjurer  with 
Whlttaker  Chambers. 

The  campaign  proved  this  observation  to 
the  hilt,  for,  from  ez-Preaident  Truman 
down,  Mr.  Nnow  was  attacked  with  great 
bitterness.  Drew  Pearaon  on  the  air  and 
the  New  York  Poet  and  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch — all  oppmienta  of  anti-Reds  and 
Sual  apologists  for  Reds — and  others  sought 
destroy  the  candidate's  eharactar.     Tha 


attaeka  beeame  so  ^etooi  that  Ur.  ftaott 
took  to  the  air  and  in  a  spectacular  TV  na- 
tionwide program  defended  himself  and  his 
family,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  his 
election.  Bis  opponente  did  not  stop  there, 
but  by  Innuendo,  frontal  besmirching,  and 
such  remarks  as  that  by  Mr.  Truman  that 
we  have  "NnoN  on  the  hook  and  he  can't 
wriggle  off,"  carried  on  their  campaign  and 
in  many  places  slyly  referred  to  a  letter, 
which  was  revealed  this  week  as  a  forgery. 
The  Vice  President  can  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  the  public  will  btitk.  him  up.  for 
they  appreciate  the  means  and  methods  that 
are  constantly  used  to  destroy  the  eflorte  of 
opponente  of  communism. 


Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Post.  Friday,  March  6,  1953: 

UNTAni    TO    TOXTTH 

It  Is  quite  plain  that  if  the  high  brass  in 
the  Pentagon  bad  Ite  way,  the  best  years  of 
the  lives  of  American  youths  of  18  to  19 
years  of  age  would  be  spent  In  the  service  and 
by  the  time  these  youths  had  completed 
their  education  they  would  be  balding  men 
in  their  thirties. 

Oen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  gave  as  his  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  the  period  of  military 
service,  now  2  years,  should  be  extended  to 
2>4,  or  better,  3  years.  He  also  thinks  that 
9  months  Is  too  short  a  time  for  an  American 
soldier  to  face  death  in  the  line,  and  that 
the  Eighth  Army  is  running  short  of  replace- 
ments. 

General  Van  Fleet  didnt  talk  that  way 
when  he  left  Korea.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  proposals  which  would  shorten  the  war 
in  Korea,  which  would  end  the  present  stele- 
mate.  What  happened  to  these  views  seems 
to  be  that  the  high  brass  in  the  Pentegon. 
who  have  a  peculiar  telent  for  expending 
American  lives  and  resources  on  inconclusive 
schemes,  have  briefed  the  combat  general  on 
what  line  he  had  better  teke  before  the  con- 
gressional committee. 

Our  NATO  allies  arent  pressing  for  any 
extension  of  the  period  of  military  service  for 
their  young  men.  They  think  that  18 
months'  compulsory  service  la  too  long. 
General  Van  Fleet  now  proposes  that  more 
American  lives  be  expended  in  Korea  and 
that  the  period  of  risk  that  these  young  men 
must  undergo  should  be  stretched  out  be- 
yond 9  months. 

If  this  Is  a  fair  sample  of  the  military  mind 
being  brought  to  bear  on  a  problem  that 
reachee  into  almost  every  American  home,  it 
is  about  time  that  clvUians  took  over. 

The  best  housed,  best  equipped,  beet 
clothed  and  cared-for  army  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced, as  General  Van  Fleet  calls  the  Eighth 
Army,  is  nevertheless  bogged  down  in  rat- 
holes  on  a  front  where  the  enemy  Is  rein- 
forced and  dug  In  to  the  depth  of  20  miles. 
He  calls  this  a  sltdown  of  our  own  choice 
and  not  a  stalemate. 

Just  how  stupid  does  the  high  braas  think 
that  American  people  are  to  peddle  this  kind 
of  pap  to  them  as  Justification  for  taking 
away  the  most  important  years  of  the  Uvea 
of  young  Americans? 

It  might  be  considered  unrealistic  by  the 
Pentagon  brass  but  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  that  young  men 
have  the  right  to  do  something  about  making 


lives  of  their  own  whUe  they  are  stiU  yoxuif 
enough  to  get  out  and  compete  in  the  clvll« 
Ian  world.  Service  in  the  fighting  servioea, 
it  has  been  discovered  by  far  too  many 
young  men,  does  not  fit  then  for  Jobs,  and 
constitutes  no  overriding  recommendation  to 
employers. 


Jastice,  Jnstice  Skah  Thou  Porsnel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


op 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

op  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing message  on  race  relations  was 
prepared  by  Rabbi  Samuel  D.  Soskin. 
rabbi  of  my  own  temple.  Temple  Beth 
Emeth,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  and  Issued  by 
the  Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion  of  all  of  our  colleagues. 

JuaiiLS.  Jusncs  Shalt  Thou  Puaaos 

The  extent  of  a  Nation's  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  rlghte  of  all  Ite  citizens  Is  the 
full  measure  of  ite  contribution  to  human 
progress.  This  concern  for  the  dignity  and 
rlghte  of  our  citizens  is  embodied  in  the  BUI 
of  Rlghte  which  in  turn  finds  divine  sanction 
in  the  prophetic  mandate,  "Jiutloe,  Justice 
Shalt  thou  pursue." 

On  the  occasion  of  Race  Relations  Sab- 
bath, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Abrahant 
Lincoln,  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  calls  upon  Americans  of  good  wUl  to 
affirm  through  word  and  deed  the  principle 
of  Justice  and  thus  strengthen  the  democ- 
racy we  cherish. 

We  cannot  deny  that  we  live  In  a  day  when 
mankind  looks  to  America  for  leadership  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  The  denial  of  Jus- 
tice to  any  of  our  citizens  dims  our  moral 
standing  and  prestige  among  the  nations. 
When  this  denial  of  Justice  is  predicated  on 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin,  we  make  suspect 
the  whole  concept  of  democracy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  bUllon  colored  people  whose  friend- 
ship we  want  and  need. 

Short  years  ago  racial  prejudice  was  a 
local  or  national  problem.  Today  it  is  liter- 
ally worldwide  In  scope  and  Ite  elimination 
wUl  be  eloquent  testimony  that  America  Is 
not  a  power  seeking  world  domination,  but 
a  leader  striving  to  gain  freedom  for  the 
millions  now  enslaved  in  body  and  spirit. 
Therefore,  every  victory  won  in  the  battle 
against  prejudice  Is  a  victory  for  democracy 
and  a  reffirmatlon  of  Judaism's  proclama- 
tion that  aU  men  are  brothers  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

It  U  heartening  to  reoord  the  progress 
made  in  recent  months  in  the  correction  of 
racial  InequaliUes.  In  a  series  of  decisions 
the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  In  education 
does  not  adequately  prepare  the  Negro  for 
life  in  a  predominantly  white  soclty.  In  or- 
dering schools  of  higher  educaUon  to  open 
their  doors  to  Negro  studente,  the  Court  gives 
new  courage  to  those  who  struggle  to  ex- 
tend dignity  and  equality  to  all  our  dtiaens. 
With  the  entire  concept  of  segregated  schools 
now  on  trial  before  the  Court,  we  have  high 
hopes  that  the  final  decision  will  deal  a 
deathblow  to  one  of  the  gravest  injustices  in 
our  land. 

We  note  with  pride  that  the  "white  pri- 
mary" and  the  "grandfather  clause"  are 
gradually  being  eliminated  due  to  Federal 
legislation  declaring  unconstitutional  all 
such  attempte  to  disenfranchise  the  Negro. 
More  than  a  mUllon  Negroes  qualified,  rcgia- 
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tared  and  voted  In  the  last  electioiji.  Tere  Is 
testimony  that  increased  political  interest 
and  determination  to  protect  the  oivU  rlghte 
of  our  peoples  eventuates  in  a  more  en- 
lightened citlwory- 

We  rejoice  that  the  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  decreased  by  the 
passage  of  anti-mask  bills  and  by  the  severe 
penalties  meted  out  to  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  rlghte  of  their  fellow  dtiaens 
through  violence  and  temnr. 

We  applaud  the  efforte  of  our  military 
leaders  to  estebllsh  equality  in  the  armed 
•WTlces  and  to  educate  civilian  communi- 
ties in  their  duties  toward  those  mUitary 
personnel  stetloned  near  them. 

We  hail  the  pledge  made  by  our  newly- 
elected  President  that  he  will  labor  for  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  We  have  long  been  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  capital  city  of  o\u 
country,  a  man's  health,  education,  housing, 
and  even  life's  work  are  dependent  upon  the 
color  of  bis  skin. 

But  we  cannot  rest  content  with  the  gains 
already  achieved.  We  are  still  far  from 
reaching  our  ultimate  goal  of  equality  in  the 
fields  of  hoiulng.  education,  and  employ- 
ment. The  threate  made  by  some  officials 
that  their  communities  wiU  resist  court  de- 
cisions commands  us  to  heighten  our  efforte. 
The  price  of  freedom  Is  always  eternal  vigi- 
lance. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  out  President  and 
Congress  to  insure  passage  of  legislation 
which  will  estebllsh  FEPC  on  the  national 
level;  legislation  to  outlsw  lynching.  legisla- 
tion to  abolish  the  poU-tax;  and  legislation 
granting  fuU  opporttmltles  to  aU  our  citi- 
zens in  the  fields  of  housing,  recreation, 
transportetlon  and  education. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  such  legislation, 
we  realize  that,  however  fair  and  eqtUteble 
the  laws  may  be,  they  fall  in  their  purpoee 
unless  the  people  are  united  in  a  single  In- 
tent to  obey  and  respect  them.  The  struggle 
for  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  our  cltiaens 
begins  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the 
market-place,  in  the  synagogue  and  church. 
Theee  are  the  areas  in  which  is  created  that 
climate  of  opinion  neoeesary  for  the  erad- 
ication of  racial  prejudice. 

We  caU  upon  our  fellow-Jews  to  gtiide 
their  lives  by  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  This 
faith  has  made  Justice  the  chief  cornerstone 
in  the  building  of  God's  Kingdom.  We  urge 
out  fellow-Americans  to  unite  with  us 
in  a  magnificent  adventure — an  adventure 
toward  a  new  world  wherein  all  noen  will 
have  life  and  Uberty  under  the  moral  law. 


Importatioa  of  ResMMl  Fod  Oi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUZABETll  KEE 


OP  wnr  vaoxMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  fact  that  residual 
fuel  oil  imported  from  foreign  refineries 
i^  depriving  coal  of  its  lawful  markets 
through  unfair  competitive  practices.  I 
answered  this  challenge  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  limit  imports  to  5  per- 
cent of  domestic  demand  for  the  oorre- 
sponding  calendar  quarter  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  in  this  patriotic  crusade  by  Intro- 
ducing similar  bilb. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was  em- 
phasised last  week  when  labor  and  man- 
agement representatives  of  coal,  domestic 


oil.  railroads,  and  small-business  inter- 
ests met  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
formulate  ways  and  means  of  combating 
that  imported  menace  to  America's  eeoif- 
omy  and  security.  The  group  formed  a 
permanent  body,  to  be  known  as  the 
Foreign  Oil  Policy  Committee,  pledged  to 
support  a  crusade  for  freedom  from  the 
unfair  competition  of  this  waste  product 
of  foreign  refineries. 

The  congressional  district  which  I 
serve  was  represented  at  the  conference, 
and  well  it  should  be,  for  our  district  is 
the  Nation's  second  leading  coal  pro- 
ducer. As  you  know,  more  coal  comes 
from  West  Virginia  than  from  any  other 
State,  and  one-fourth  of  this  output  is 
mined  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

One  of  management's  delegates  to  last 
week's  conference  frankly  stated  that 
the  ever-increasing  flood  of  foreign  re- 
sidual oil  impairs  the  capital  investment 
of  the  coal  industry  and  that — unless  the 
flow  is  soon  checked — the  industry  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  its  invest- 
ments in  the  new  machinery  and  new 
mines  that  will  be  necessary  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  vice  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
explained  that  even  if  miners  "worked 
for  nothing,"  they  could  still  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  residue  of  foreign 
refineries  that  is  inimdating  coal's  mar- 
kets on  the  East  Coast  of  this  country. 
In  denouncing  the  dumping  of  foreign 
residual  oil  as  "a  violation  of  every  Amer- 
ican concept  of  fair  competition,"  he 
asked  that  Congress  take  immediate  ac- 
tion against  this  practice  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  miners  and  affiliated 
groups. 

In  asking  that  my  bill  be  adopted  by 
this  Congress,  I  also  speak  for  the  women 
and  children  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
coal-producing  States.  Statistics  show 
that  the  total  imports  of  foreign  residual 
in  1952  were  sufficient  to  deprive  miners 
of  almost  $80  million  in  wages,  but  sure- 
ly these  data  are  not  necessary  to  point 
out  that  no  family  can  survive  on  the 
fruits  of  1  or  2  days'  work  per  week.  Tet 
that  condition  will  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  shipments  of  residual  from  re- 
fineries abroad  are  permitted  to  flood  the 
markets  which  coal  has  traditionally 
served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfair  to  mining 
families  for  this  Government  to  tolerate 
a  situation  in  which  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence is  washed  away  by  a  waste  prod- 
uct from  abroad.  It  is  also  derelict  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  permit  a  vital 
Industry  to  deteriorate  in  favor  of  a  for- 
eign fuel  that  could  not  be  depended 
upon  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

T  commend  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Oil  Policy  Committee  in  its  crusade  to 
bring  about  limitation  of  residual  oil  im- 
iwrts.  and  I  ask  that  its  objectives  be 
given  recognition  by  this  Congress  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Ricou  a  resolution  on  the  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States  of  residual 
fuel  oil  from  foreign  countries,  adopted 
by  the  Tug  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Williamson.  W.  Va.: 


Whereas  this  chamber  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  recently  heavy 
importetlons  into  the  United  Statee  of  re- 
Myud  fuel  oil  from  foreign  countries  has 
seriously  and  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  eepe- 
daily  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  of  that  sec- 
tion which  produces  hlgh-g(rade  bltumlnotis 
coal.  This  situation  has  been  progressively 
growing  worse,  to  the  extent  that  the  coal- 
mining Industry  in  the  section  so  affected 
is  now  in  a  critical  condition;  and 

Whereas  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Williamson  Field 
(covering  a  portion  of  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  eastern  Kentucky)  employs  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  coal  mining  industey 
and  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  raU- 
way  employees  In  transporting  the  coal  so 
produced  to  market.  The  importation  and 
use  in  fields  formerly  supplied  by  the  bitu- 
minous coal  produced  in  this  section  by  the 
foreign  residual  fuel  oU  has  thrown  out  of 
employment  thousands  of  miners  and  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  railway  emiHoyees; 
and 

Whereas  the  market  for  our  coal  which 
formerly^  was  supplied  to  users  in  New  Eng- 
land has  been  almost  totally  lost,  being 
displaced  by  the  cheap  residual  fuel  oU 
which  can  be  tised  where  this  coal  should  be 
used;  and 

Whereas  because  of  this  many  of  the  coal 
mines  of  this  field  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  have  closed  and 
are  u*  able  to  operate  in  the  production  of 
the  coal  which  seeks  to  compete  with  this 
cheap  residual  oU,  and  unless  some  remedy 
for  the  condition  can  be  found  the  condi- 
tions will  grow  progressively  worse,  and  may 
ultimately  destroy  the  ooal-mining  indus- 
try: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Tug  Valley  Oiamber  of 
Commerce,  That  we  deplore  and  condemn 
the  continued  importation  of  foreign  re- 
sidual oU  at  prices  which  displaces  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  mined  in  ovir  field,  cmd  urge 
that  each  member  of  this  chamber  exercise 
whatever  Influence  he  possesses  in  any  way 
possible  to  relieve  the  situation. 


Fidcral  Crop  lacrease  for  Cottoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  L.  FORRESTER 

OP  GBOaOIA 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  FORRESTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing a  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
in  January,  with  1.000  delegates  present 
and  voting,  the  council  unanimously  en- 
dorsed, by  resolution.  Federal  crop  in- 
surance for  growing  cotton  on  the  cur- 
rent restrictive  and  experimental  basis 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  obtain  de- 
pendable actuarial  and  operating  ex- 
penses. The  said  cotton  council  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  sound  approach 
to  this  important  subject. 

For  years,  the  council's  staff  and  field 
forces  have  worked  consistently  with 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  in  the  Corpora- 
tion's efforts  to  protect  the  grower's  in- 
vestment in  his  crop  when  disaster  crip- 
ples him  financially. 

In  my  State,  Georgia,  approximately 
8,000  cotton  planters  carry  cotton  crop 
insurance  and  more  than  3.000  tobacoo 
growers  also  insure  their  investmentt 
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from  huards  l>e3rond  the  grower^  con- 
trol. On  an  experimental  basU.  several 
oountlei  In  other  States  are  hy  proper 
legUIation.  experUnenUnc  with  erop  in- 
•uranoe  on  com.  flax,  and  ^7  edible 


The  Peoeral  Cmp  Iiuuranoe  Ourpora* 
tlon  In  Its  Ifsa  report  to  Congress  shows 
that  In  the  5-year  period.  lMa-S2.  pre- 
miums of  $78.SM.a2«  were  earned  and 
$76,754,882  of  Indemnities  were  paid  to 
the  farmers,  thereby  reflecting  a  self- 
■ustalnlng  and  profitable  venture  for 
thoee  5  years. 

If  this  erop-tasurance  plan  is  sound 
from  an  actuarial  standpoint,  then  we 
authorised  to  see  the  promise  this 
plan  holds  for  the  farmer.  Many  do  not 
realise  it.  but  only  16  percent  of  our 
population  engages  in  agriculture.  How- 
ever, if  this  crop-insurance  plan  is  self- 
siipporting.  and  can  protect  the  farmer 
against  drought,  crop  failure,  and  so 
forth,  we  can  see  a  genuine  basis  for  an 
article  appearing  in  the  American  maga- 
zine dealing  with  crop  insurance,  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from,  to  wit: 

"T.  am  glad  I  marrted  a  farmer."  said  Peggy 
Chronister  In  an  Interrlew  with  Edwin  J. 
Burkhalter,  written  for  the  American  mags- 
sine's  February  Issue.  Peggy  and  her  hus- 
band, Paul  Chronister,  live  and  farm  neaij 
Abilene,  Kans. 

The  article  depicts  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Chronlsters,  who,  Peggy  said,  have  succeeded 
In  profitable  farming  by  careful  and  thor- 
ough planning,  plus  the  use  of  modem  busl-! 
ness  n>ethods. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  magazine 
article.  Including  the  use  of  Federal  crop  In- 
surance, now  available  In  900  counties  for 
the  protection  of  some  of  the  major  cash 
crops — wheat  and  cotton  among  them : 

"PBggy  painted  every  room  In  the  bouse. 
Bhe  reOnlshed  the  floors,  h\ing  wallpaper, 
made  all  the  curtains,  even  some  of  the  bed- 
spreads. After  the  day  In  the  fields  I  worked 
as  plumber,  electrician,  and  carpenter.  We 
stretched  our  credit  for  the  materUis,  and 
it  was  hard  going  for  a  while,  but  it  has  vsiid. 
off." 

"A  crop  fallTire  would  have  hurt  badly,'" 
I  suggested. 

"Today  there  tsnt  any  such  thing  as  a  com- 
plete crop  failure  for  a  farmer,"  Paul  replied. 
"The  Government  Insures  your  wheat.  Here 
In  Dickinson  County  you  are  sure  of  SIS  an 
acre,  no  matter  what  happens.  While  this 
helps  the  farmer.  It's  also  a  self-sustaining 
insurance  proposition  for  the  Government. 
The  premiums  cost  me  $1.33  an  acre." 

**That's  something  we  didnt  have  in  the 
old  days,"  I  said. 

"Everything  is  different  about  farming  to- 
day," Paul  answered.  "Otherwise  Peggy  and 
1  couldnt  have  done  what  we  have.  Farm- 
ing is  still  no  playboy's  heaven.  Tou  have 
to  work,  but  Peggy  and  I  knew  if  we  did 
we  couldn't  miss.  Today  a  farmer  is  lucky. 
IT  he  needs  a  thousand  dollars  after  harvest, 
he  doeant  have  to  sell  his  crop  at  the  lowest 
price  of  the  year.  Instead,  he  can  go  to  the 
bank  and  borrow  90  percent  of  parity.  If  the 
market  goes  up.  he  can  sell  and  take  a  profit. 
If  it  goes  down,  the  Oov«-nment  pays  off  his 
loan."  ^ 

It  was  at  dinner  that  evening  that  I  put 
the  $64  question  to  Paul.  "Could  any  young 
city  couple  with  some  capital  come  out  here 
to  a  farm  and  find  the  same  life  and  seciu'ity 
tliat  you  and  Peggy  have?* 

Paul  hesitated  before  answering,  "Since  I 
don't  know  the  couple,  it  woiild  be  a  little 
dlfficxilt  for  me  to  give  you  a  pat  answer. 
Farming  today  is  big  business.  Even  on  a 
farm  like  mine,  you  have  over  $30,000  tied  up 
la  equipment  and  livestock,  not  counting  the 


prtot  o(  tb*  fMin.  Ton  must  know  maehiiMry 
aiMI  how  to  r«|Mklr  It.  I  keep  my  repair  bUls 
*>wn  with  my  own  workshop.  But  you  c«n*t 
put  luek  Mkybo4y  on  a  tractor  and  teU  him  to 
plow,  dtfek.  or  harrow.  VMdlng  cattle  is  more 
than  tossing  corn  to  them.  Their  weight 
must  be  cheeked,  the  feed  changed  to  ia- 
trmm  their  weight— and  a  lot  of  things  like 

**Bat  the  Ooeerament  and  the  farm  efeats 
would  help,"  I  said. 

"Sure.  They're  gied  to  do  everything  to  get 
a  young  farmer  started,  hut  the  final  success 
depends  on  the  IndlTldual  himself.  Re  has  ta 
he  able  to  absorb  and  put  into  practice  what 
hetetoM.  Not  everybody  can  be  a  swcceesrul 
tarmer." 

**OaBt  be  take  out  erop  Inaurmxkoe  and  be 
assured  of  a  sucosestul  crop?" 

"It's  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,"  Paul  an- 
swered. "As  I  told  you,  you  get  $18  an  acre 
from  your  crop  Insurance.  But  a  good  crop 
would  yield  from.  20  to  SO  bushels.  This 
would  mean  from  $40  to  $60  an  acre.  So, 
while  your  crop  insurance  will  protect  you 
agaiztst  a  total  loss,  it  wont  give  you  any 
ten  thousand  a  year.  If  your  city  friend  can 
raise  $20,000,  he  can  buy  a  fairly  good  farm. 
He  can  take  a  mortgage  on  it  to  get  started 
with  livestock  and  equipment.  If  he  Ilkep 
outdoor  life  and  is  willing  to  work,  he  should 
be  able  to  learn,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  can't  find  the  same  kind  of  life  that  Peggy 
and  I  have." 


Whj  We  Mast  Fifkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOBIPSOIf 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaicer,  the  United  States  is  invQlved 
in  an  unpopular  war.  It  has  been  in- 
volved for  almost  3  years.  The  war  in 
Korea  has  gone  on  a  full  year  longer 
than  World  War  I.  after  the  United 
States  joined  the  Allies,  and  only  1  year 
less  than  World  War  II.  after  Pearl  Har- 
Ixjr.  We  have  been  engaged  in  Korea 
longer  than  any  war  except  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  our  Civil  War.  and 
World  War  II.    The  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  this  war.  but  they  have  not  been 
enough.  More  than  a  million  American 
youths  between  20  and  26  have  been 
drafted  for  military  duty  since  the  out- 
breaic  of  Communist  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea in  June  1950.  Although  the  selective 
service  law  makes  18  >>^  the  minimum 
draft  age,  local  draft  boards  have  been 
calling  older  eligibles  first  to  fill  monthly 
quotas.  This  month,  however,  some 
boards  will  dip  into  the  pool  of  19-year- 
olds  in  order  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
authorized  military  strength  of  3,600,000. 
Expiring  enlistments,  generous  defer- 
ments, and  high  physical  standards  are 
blamed  for  the  shortage.  The  selective- 
service  process  by  which  this  country 
must  produce  another  half-million  fight- 
ing men  during  1953.  has  become  a  fixed 
institution  in  American  life.  Many 
Americans  are  beginning  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  war  and  military  service 
constitute  the  normal  way  of  American 
life. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  sure  that  manj 
of  theae  youzvg  men  in  uniform,  even 
■ooM  of  thoee  eerving  in  Korea,  have  no 
idea  why  they  are  senrtng.  There  are 
others,  however,  who,  with  a  elear  oon- 
seiouaness  of  the  issues  confronting  the 
United  States,  serve  out  of  a  sense  of 
conviction.  And  a  few  have  been  able  to 
put  that  conviction  into  a-orda  that  ood- 
vinoe  others  of  the  danger  oonfrontinc 
us. 

I  have  In  mhMl  MaJ.  James  Jabara. 
UP8AP.  the  free  world's  first  iet  ace.  and 
possibly  the  first  Jet  ace  in  all  the  world, 
since  we  have  no  information  on  Com- 
munist pilots.  Pilot  Jabara  flew  108  mis- 
sions in  Europe  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  World  War  II.  He  flew  63  in  Korea, 
including  the  mission  of  May  20.  1951. 
when  he  shot  down  his  fifth  and  sixth 
MIO's  to  become  the  first  Jet  ace.  Then 
the  Air  Force  brought  him  home  to  share 
with  other  pilots  the  knowledge  he  had 
gaiiied  in  experience.  Now  he  is  back 
in  Korea,  and  because  he  asked  to  go 
back.  He  asked  to  go  back,  and  insisted 
on  going  back,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  to 
dissuade  him.  Jabara  is  too  valuable  a 
man  to  lose,  and  immensely  valuable  in 
training  other  jet  pilots.  Besides  he  had 
risked  his  life  in  two  wars.  He  had  a 
safe  job,  a  wife,  and  three  small  children. 
Why  should  he  want  to  fight  again? 
Jabara  went  back  to  Korea  only  because 
he  fought  to  go  back  with  as  much  con- 
viction as  he  had  fought  Communist 
pilots  over  there.  The  Air  Force  reluct- 
antly granted  permission. 

He  and  his  reasons  for  wanting  to  go 
back,  and  they  are  best  told  in  his  own 
words.    He  said: 

I  dont  want  to  sound  corny,  or  like  a  hero. 
or  flag-waver,  or  warmonger.  But  I  think 
there  is  something  we  have  to  flght  beck  a^ 
or  it  will  destroy  ua. 

It's  something  that  used  to  fly  Mnasrr 
schmkiU  over  Xurope.  and  fliee  ICO's  over 
Korea.  CaU  it  faadam.  nazlsm,  or  cocnmu- 
nlsm.  its  something  that  can't  live  with 
freedom.  My  chlldreo  and  your  chlMrea 
wUl  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  peace  if  K 
grows  stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  inspiring  message 
from  one  of  our  authentic  heroes,  is  one 
that  should  be  put  before  every  young 
man  in  this  land.  It  is  the  reason  why 
our  young  men  must  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  the  reason  we  must' build 
up  our  military  strength.  It  is  the  reason 
the  most  pressing  business  before  this 
Congress  is  to  build  such  national 
strength  we  can  hope  to  deter  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  eventually  assure 
peace.  It  is  the  reason  President  Eisen- 
hower put  that  goal  foremost  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

Because  Major  Jabara 's  story  is  best 
appreciated  when  read  in  his  own  words, 
under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serUng  in  the  CoMCKaasioHAL  Rxcors 
Major  Jabara's  story  as  told  Just  before 
leaving  the  United  States  to  Ernest  La 
France  in  the  February  1,  1953  issue  of 
Parade,  a  Simday  magazine.  The  story 
follows: 

I  Wawt  To  Fiubt  th«  Rids  Acaut 
Wichita,    Kans. — I'm    flnally    getting    my 
Wish :  I'm  going  back  to  Korea  to  flght. 
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X  have  spent  ny  SO-day  leave  her*  la  my 
home  town,  flndlng  a  house  whsre  my  wife. 
Nina,  and  our  S  ohtldren.  Jlmmie,  4; 
Carol  Anne,  t;  and  Oathy  Lynn.  4  months, 
ean  watt  until  I  oome  baek. 

K  the  war  Is  still  on  when  you  reed  this, 
I'll  probably  be  somewhere  near  "MIO  Alley.** 
10.000  feet  over  the  Talu  Rlfer  at  the  Man- 
churtan  border.  la  a  matter  of  daya.  I  as- 
pect to  be  In  the  ooekplt  of  a  Sabrejet  r-M, 
uufllni  with  a  Red  Jet. 

I  aaked  to  go.  I  oould  still  be  heck  at 
Scott  Field  tralnlnf  younger  pilots  to  By  the 
Sabree. 

Tou,  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  will  loa- 
der why  a  guy  credited  with  6  MIO's.  a 
safe  Job  In  the  United  BUtee  ot  Amerloa,  a 
pretty  wUe.  S  young  kida,  and  a  secure 
future  would  risk  his  neck  all  over  again. 

I  am  asked  this  over  and  and  over  again, 
and  I'm  going  to  try  to  explain  why. 

ntMM    AMM    MT    BCASONS 

First,  It's  not  for  any  of  the  fancy  reasons 
that  drive  fighter  pUots  back  in  the  moviee, 
on  TV  or  radio,  or  in  magazine  stories. 

It's  not  because  I'm  a  kUler  by  instinct. 
I  have  the  same  instincts  as  any  of  the  kids 
back  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  where  I  was  born. 
I  was  brought  up  as  the  grocer's  son,  Jlmmie. 
like  my  two  brothers. 

It's  not  because  I  like  war.  I've  l)een  in 
two  of  them  and  flown  171  missions,  includ- 
ing 63  In  Korea. 

It's  not  because  I  want  to  avenge  dead 
buddies,  although  I  have  some.  I  have  9>4 
Meeeerschmltts  on  my  scorecard,  plus  my  6 
MIO's.    I'm  even. 

It's  not  for  glory  or  promotions.  I  already 
have  war  decorations,  including  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  Sliver  Star,  Distin- 
guished Plying  Cross,  and  the  Air  Medal. 

It's  not  because  I  can't  settle  down,  or 
dont  feel  responsible  for  my  family.  If  I 
dldnt  think  I'd  come  back  to  it,  I  wouldn't 
leave. 

What,  then.  Is  the  reason? 

I  don't  want  to  sound  corny,  or  lilte  a  hero, 
or  flag  waver,  or  warmonger.  But  I  think 
there  is  something  we  have  to  flght  back  at. 
or  it  will  destroy  us. 

It's  something  that  used  to  fly  Mesaer- 
schmltts  over  Kurope.  and  fliee  MIO's  over 
Korea.  Call  it  fascism,  nazlsm,  or  ctxnmu- 
nlsm.  It's  something  that  can't  live  with 
freedom.  My  children,  and  your  children, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  peace  if 
it  grows  stronger. 

I'm  going  back  to  flght  in  a  Sabrejet  be- 
catise  that's  my  kind  of  Job.  I  don't  feel 
that  it's  finished.  I  had  37  missions  still  to 
fly  when  I  was  ordered  home.  I'm  going 
back  for  a  full  tour  of  100  missions.  That's 
what  pilots  over  there  fly. 

Deciding  to  aak  for  combat  wasn't  easy. 
My  wife,  Nina,  argued  against  it — as  any  wife 
would. 

We  erere  married  in  August  IMS.  whUe 
I  was  stationed  at  Penin  Field,  near  Sher- 
man. Tex.  Our  first  child,  Jlmmie,  Jr.,  was 
born  In  a  hut  on  Okinawa,  where  we  Uved 
from  October  19**»  to  AprU  1940. 

Our  second  child.  Carol  Anne,  was  bom 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  month  before  I  flew 
from  the  Newcastle  Field  on  Armistice  Day, 
1950,  for  my  first  trip  to  Korea. 

While  I  was  gone.  Nina  and  the  children 
lived  erlth  her  mother  at  McKlnney,  Tex. 
The  baby.  Cathy  Lynn,  was  bom  at  Scott 
Field.  Neither  Nina  nor  the  kids  have  been 
able  to  live  a  settled  home  life. 

We  talked  it  over  nightly  at  Scott  Field. 
after  the  kids  were  asleep.  Nina  finally 
agreed  with  me. 

Telling  my  father  was  almost  as  hard. 
Back  in  high-school  days,  he  had  always 
kidded  me  for  staying  up  nights  reading 
about  World  War  I  aces.  Then,  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  when  I  had  Just  become  17,  he 
Was  alarmed.  I  wanted  to  enlist,  but  he 
refused  to  sign  the  papers.  I  threatened  to 
run  away  from  home,  and  he  signed  after 
I  graduated  from  North  High  in  Jtme  1942. 


TCP  aais  "ee  iamu>'^ 

R«  rarprUed  m*.  Around  Thanksgiving. 
When  I  told  him  Z  was  going  baok  into  com- 
bat,  he  gulped  and  said.  "Zf  you  say  so, 
Jimmle.    Oo  ahead.** 

Bo,  I'm  on  my  way  baok,  Xaoek  oa  wood, 
my  plane  has  never  been  ■oratehed.  Z  had 
a  narrow  esoepe  the  last  day  Z  fought,  on 
May  ao.  IMl.  when  Z  shot  down  my  fifth 
and  sixth  MZQ's.  One  wtog  tank  wouldn't 
f»ll  off,  and  the  other  guyt  eame  to  my 
reeoue.  z  hope  there  are  some  more  like 
them  there  now. 

Z Just  want  to  clobber  a  tew  more  MZQ's— 
In  Korea  before  they  clobber  all  ot  ue— In 
Wichita. 


Dairy  ladattry  Loses  Great  Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKNCaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AHVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  upper 
Midwest  lost  one  of  its  great  citizens  last 
week  when  John  Brandt,  president  of 
Land  OXAkes  Creameries.  Inc.,  died. 
Mr.  Brandt,  head  of  the  giant  dairy  co- 
operative for  all  but  2  of  its  32  years, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  shortly  after  he 
addressed  a  meeting  of  businessmen  last 
Wednesday. 

I  have  known  and  "admired  Mr. 
Brandt,  personally,  for  many  years  and 
feel  a  deep,  personal  loss  in  his  passing. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  of  Thursday,  March  5,  1953: 

John  Brandt  for  30  years  was  one  of  the 
ablest  spokesmen,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
workers  for  dairying.  An  Innovator  himself, 
who  made  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries  the 
largest  dairy  marketing  co-op  in  the  world, 
he  believed  farmers  best  retained  their  in- 
dependence and  best  built  their  own  prcs- 
perlty  with  a  minimum  of  interference  by 
the  Government.  Pew  men  who  come  to 
high  position  retain  the  conunon  touch  as 
did  John  Brandt  an  open  and  friendly  and 
talented  person  whoee  great  contributions 
to  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  upper 
Midwest  long  will  be  remembered. 


Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobo. 
I  include  Ed  Sullivan's  column  in  the 
New  York  Sunday  News  of  March  8, 
1953,  on  the  subject  "Birthday." 

This  should  be  interesting  reading  for 
all  Ohioans. 

IJTTLB  Old  New  Yoax 
(By  Ed  Sullivan) 

BntTHAAT 

When  your  State  produces  eight  United 
States  Presidenta.  plus  Hopalong   Cassldy, 


you've  got  a  right  to  rear  up  o>i  j'our  hind 
legs  and  howl.  Grown  that  record  with  the 
seequicentennlal  eelebratlor.  ot  Ohio's  ad- 
mittance to  the  Union  back  In  1808  and  you 
can  understand  why  Oovernor  Frank  Lausche 
Is  busier  than  a  bird  dog  la  an  aviary. 

ft*!  going  to  bt  a  fieeta  from  A  to  B,  Akroa 
to  laaesvlUe.  with  a  chorus  of  high  Ci  from 
Oolumbue.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Oaaton, 
OhUllcothe,  OlrelevUle,  Ooeehocton  and 
Oadla.  starting  right  now,  Ohio  plans  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  Uekety-sptlt  all  the  way 
through  IMS.  and  feeUvltles  may  even  splU 
over  Into  IMM  It  the  mood  eelaee  Ohio's  citU 
aens,  as  It  probably  wlU  because  this  Is  an 
enthusiastic  State.  So  enthuslasUe  that  It 
hasnt  even  a  Stata  motto,  Ohioans  sensibly 
figuring  that  It's  silly  to  tie  yourselt  down 
to  a  single  theme. 

Broadway  and  Hollywood  enter  Into  this 
Ohio  whoop-de-do  because  we've  both  bor- 
rowed heavily  from  the  Buckeye  Stata. 

Without  Ohio,  for  instance,  you  girls 
wouldn't  have  had  Clark  Qable  or  Tyrone 
Power;  you  kids  wouldn't  have  had  Hopa- 
long Cassldy  or  Roy  Rogers;  the  big  leagues 
wouldn't  have  had  Miller  Hugglns,  Trls 
Speaker,  Napoleon  Lajole,  Cy  Yoimg,  Hank 
Oowdy,  Billy  Southworth;  the  stage  and 
screen  would  have  been  miniis  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, Marilyn  Miller,  Doris  Day,  Trlxie  Prl- 
ganza,  Anne  Baxter,  Dorothy  and  LUlian 
Glsh.  Warner  Baxter,  Eleanor  Parker  and 
you  bald-headed  gents  wouldn't  have  liad 
Theda  Bara. 

Ohio  was  S-dimensional  long  before  3-D 
fUms,  in  any  and  every  field,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  speed.  Someday  scientists  will 
get  around  to  analyzing  the  vitamin  effecta 
of  Lake  Erie  air  and  they'll  be  struck,  as 
was  this  reporter,  by  his  discovery  that  some 
of  the  fastest  human  beings  in  the  world 
come  from  Cuyahoga  Coxmty,  Ohio,  on  the 
Erie  shore. 

Jesse  Owens,  fleetest  of  men,  haUs  from 
that  county;  so  did  Stalla  WaUh,  fleetest  of 
women  who  at  one  time  held  66  records. 
The  same  patch  of  groiuid  produced  the 
incredible  Harrison  Dlllard.  While  Bob  Fel- 
ler is  Iowa-born,  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  he's  Inhaled  the  same  salubrious  r-ofc-g 
Erie  drafts. 

Dont  challenge  Ohio  in  any  field  becaxise, 
doggone  it.  theyll  come  up  with  the  topper. 
Bet  them  a  bob  on  comedy  and  theyll  top 
you  with  two  Bobs,  Bob  Hope  and  Bobby 
Clark.  Bet  them  on  Jockeys  and  they'll 
fracture  you  with  Eddie  Arcaro  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Bet  'em  about  lion  tamers  and 
they'll  name  the  pride  of  Bainbrldge.  Ohio. 
Clyde  Beatty;  argue  with  them  about  prise- 
flghtlng  and  theyu  k.  o.  you  with  Jim  Jef- 
fries, Ezzard  Charles  and  Johnny  Kllbane. 

You  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  can't  win.  Last  time  I  was  in  Cleveland, 
the  argument  swung  to  Inventors,  and  Ed 
Bang  gently  reminded  that  Ohio  produced 
Thomas  Alva  Bdlspn  and  Charles  P.  Ketter- 
ing. As  an  afterthought.  Mlstar  Bang  said: 
"Oh  yes,  and  let's  not  forget  that  Dayton 
boy.  Orville  Wright." 

An  orchestra  in  any  Ohio  hotel  or  night 
club  could  play  wonderful  music  composed 
by  Ohioans  all  night  lozig. 

In  fact,  Ohio-born  Jane  Proman,  Doris  Day, 
Ted  Lewis,  Vaughn  Monroe,  and  Dean  Martin 
could  work  hours  on  the  compositions  of 
Cleveland's  famed  Ernest  Ball,  starting  with 
Mother  Machree  and  winding  up  with  Let 
the  Rest  of  the  World  Go  By.  In  the  same 
category  of  composers  would  be  Ohioans  Oley 
Speaks,  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  Beryl  Rubin- 
stein, Benjamin  Hanby,  Clarence  Cameron 
White,  and  Tell  Taylor. 

Never  heard  tell  of  Tell  Taylor?  Well, 
you've  certainly  harmonized  on  his  Down  by 
the  Old  Mill  Stream.  Oley  ^>eaks  penned 
Sylvia  and  On  the  Road  to  Mandalay.  Em- 
mett came  up  with  Dixie  and  Turkey  in  the 
Straw. 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  which  Betty  Hutton 
has  done  as  an  MOM  flicker,  is  the  story  ot 
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Annie  Oakley.     In  Ohio,  where  Annie  was 
born,  they  knew  her  as  Phoebe  Ana  Mode. 


Whether  Jarrlco  waa  an  object  of  ill.wUl  and 
In  disrepute  with  the  American  oublic:   (21 


unfair  labor  practice  In  light  at  the  above 
mentioned  (xitlecllve-barflraininff 
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The  Board  was  created  by  the  McCarraa 
Art  nf  1050  to  determine  whether  anv  An^er- 


The  Etod  high  command  ordered  amplified 


revenues  amount  to  about  15  percent  of  the 


in  equlinnent  azMl  livestock,  not  countli^  the     life. 


Tii\.nitA,    njtNs. — 1  m    nnaiiy    getting 
Wish :  I'm  going  back  to  Korea  to  fight. 


my 


**x#aA«     &A\^aAAV, 


I  graduated  from  North  High  In  June  1942.     State*   Presidents,   plxas   Hopalong   Cassldy,     has  done  as  an  MGM  flicker.  Is  the  story  oX 
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Annie  Oakley.    In  Ohio,  where  Annie  was 

born,  they  knew  her  as  Phoebe  Ana  Ifoeie. 

The  comic  strip  was  created  by  a  guy  from 
Xiancaster,  Ohio,  Richard  F.  Outcault;  Benn 
Plttman  created  the  shorthand  system  and 
Daniel  Beard  of  Cincinnati  founded  the  Boy 
ficouta.  Lillian  D.  Wald  founded  the  world's 
first  eity  school  nursing  system,  persuaded 
Congress  to  Inaugurate  a  Children's  Bureau 
in  1908,  and  left  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment as  a  living  memorial  here  in  New  York. 

So  Ohio  has  every  reason  to  celebrate.  And 
Z  havens  even  mentioned  such  State  prod- 
ucts as  Sherwood  Anderson,  Louis  Bromfield. 
Burgess  Meredith,  the  Warner  Broe.  of  films. 
Bill  Talbert,  Barney  Oldfleld,  Painter  George 
M.  Bellows.  Otto  Kruger,  Ben  Falrless.  Dean 
Jagger.  Adolph  S.  Ocha.  Gus  Sun.  or  the 
Tafts. 


Califoniia  Superior  Court  Jodfc  Explains 
Decisiou  m  RKO-Jarrico  Cam  to  Rcp; 
resentathre  Doyle 


EXTENSION  OP  REHiARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALtrotaOA 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
ef  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to 
you  and  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

The  text  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  I  di- 
rected to  the  worthy  judge  on  Januaryl 
12.  1953: 

Mt  Dkab  Jubcx:  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Bouse  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  the  report  of 
your  decision  in  the  RKO-Jarrico  case  re- 
cenUy  and  that  you  had  taken  judicial  notice 
of  the  status  of  commwnlsm  in  this  country. 

Has  your  decision  been  printed  anywhere? 
X  would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  It. 

The  text  of  his  reply  to  me.  dated 
January  21. 1953.  is  as  follows: 

Sants  Monica,  CaijF.,  January  21.  1953. 
Bon.  Clttk  Dotlk, 

Jfember  of  Congress,  | 

Aotue  Office  Building.  \ 

Washington,   D.   C. 
Mt  Iteui  CLTSx:    Because  of  the  court's 
heavy  calendar  at  the  time.  I  wrote  no  memo- 
randum opinion  in  the  RKO-Jarrlco  case. 

That  case  was  an  action  for  declaratory 
relief.  Jarrlco.  a  writer,  entered  Into  a  writ- 
ten contract  with  RKO,  which  contract  had 
therein  a  clause  providing  that  in  the  event 
Jarrico  so  conducted  himself  that  he  became 
an  object  of  111  will,  or  In  public  disrepute, 
that  RKO  could  withhold  screen  credit  for 
his  writings.  After  the  execution  of  said  con- 
tract a  oonectlve-bargalnlng  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  RKO  and  the  Screen 
Writers  Gxilld  setting  forth  a  writer's  right 
to  screen  credits.  Said  collective-bargaining 
agreement  contained  no  provisions  by  which 
a  studio  might  withhold  screen  credit. 
Thereafter,  under  subpena.  Jarrico  appeared 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  while  under  oath  refused  to 
answer  whether  he  was  or  had  ever  been  a 
Communist,  and  claimed  the  t>eneflt8  of  the 
fifth  (not  the  first)  an>endment.  Federal 
Constltutl<m.  Thereafter,  RKO  released  a 
film  baaed  on  a  story  which  Jarrico.  with 
others,  bad  written,  and  gave  no  film  oar 
•creen  credit  to  Jarrico. 

Two  of  the  controlling  Issues  to  be  deter- 
mined by   the   court   were   as  follows:    (1) 


Whether  Jsrrlco  was  an  object  of  111. will  and 
In  disrepute  with  the  American  public;  (3) 
whether  a  court  decree  enforcing  the  with- 
holding screen  credits  clause  constituted  an 
unfair  labor  practice  In  light  of  the  above- 
mentioned  coUec  :lve-bargalnlng  agreement. 

The  court  determined  that  Jarrico.  by  his 
refusal  to  answer,  was  an  object  of  111  will 
and  in  disrepute,  and  in  arriving  at  that  con- 
clusion the  court  judicially  noticed  that  one 
who  claims  the  benefits  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  communism  was  >n 
the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  (a)  a  Communist,  or  (b)  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer.  In  determining  the 
matter  of  judicial  notice,  the  court  received 
In  evidence  many  newspaper  and  magazine 
clippings  and  a  public-opinion  poll  conduct- 
ed by  an  expert  pollster  in  the  city  of  Mun- 
cle.  Lid.  The  Muncle  poll  indicated  tliat  ap- 
proximately 67  percent  of  those  polled  be- 
lieved that  a  person  who  refiised  to  answer 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Jarrico  was 
either  a  Communist  or  a  Communist 
sympathizer. 

In  connection  with  the  alleged  unfalr-la- 
bor-practice  issue,  the  court  held  that  since 
disrepute  of  a  screen  writer  might  directly 
affect  the  quality,  marketability  and  desira- 
bility of  the  RKO  product,  to-wlt.  a  moving 
picture,  that  the  wlthholding-screen-credlls 
claxise  enforcement  would  in  no  way  contra- 
vene established  labor  policies  and  might 
even  be  held  to  be  a  law-imposed  standard- 
of-conduct  reqtiirement  without  written 
contract. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  the  q\ie8tlon  which 
you  propounded  in  yoiir  letter,  tiie  decision 
took  Judicial  notice  of  communism  in  this 
country,  only  as  Indicated  above. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  and  I 
hope  this  letter  may  be  of  some  assistance. 
Cordially  and  sincerely. 

Orlando  H.  Rhodes. 
Jvdge.  Superior  Court,  Lot  Angeles,  Catif. 

Both  from  California  and  other  places 
having  had,  as  well  as  from  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, much  inquiry  about  the  basis  of 
the  decision  by  the  court  in  this  inter- 
esting and  significant  case.  I  wrote  the 
judge  of  the  trial  for  evidence  adduced 
during  such  trial,  and  the  court  deci- 
sions were  aU  related  to  the  fact  that 
Jarrico  appeared  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  while 
under  oath  and  refused  to  answer 
whether  or  not  he  was  or  ever  had  been 
»  Communist.  At  that  Ume  he  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  fifth  amendment  of 
the  United  States  ConsUtution.  which 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  to  cases  arising  In  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  crim- 
inal case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself-  nor 
be  deprived  at  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just 
compensation . 

I  specifically  call  your  attention  to 
paragraph  3  of  the  letter  by  the  learned 
judge  to  me  in  which  said  judge  called 
my  attention  to  what  he  termed: 

Two  of  the  controlling  issues  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  were  as  follows:  (1) 
whether  Jarrico  was  an  object  of  111  will  and 
in  disrepute  with  the  American  public;  (2) 
whether  a  court  decree  enforcing  the  with- 
hokllag  screen  credita  clause  consUtuted  an 


unfair  labor  practice  In  Ught  at  the  above 
mrantlonad  coUaefelTe-bargaining  i^reemeut. 

Also.  I  specifically  call  your  attention 
to  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
letter  which  stated: 

Therefore,  In  answer  to  the  question  which 
you  propounded  In  your  letter,  the  decision 
took  judicial  notice  of  conmiimism  in  thla 
country,  only,  as  Indicated  above. 

As  the  judge's  letter  to  me  recites  the 
most  material  facts  involved  I  will  not 
here  make  further  or  longer  comment 
about  them. 


Hud  of  Stalia  Always  Gwded  Moscow 
Plot  To  Seize  UnHed  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  TEIS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESXNTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Fletcher  Knebel.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star: 


Tabobt.  Ambuca — ^Hanb  of  Srauw  Always 
GimiB)  Moscow  Plot  To  Snzx  UMrrai 
States — ScavaasrvE  Boabo  Fn^as  Rctkai.  SO- 
'^tAM  Mastxb  BLuxPaurr  or  Sovir  Db- 
STaucxioir 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Tt  was  three  decades  ago  that  Josef  Stalin 
won  control  of  the  Kremlin — and  it  was  three 
decades  ago  that  the  Kremlin  began  Its  cam- 
paign to  destroy  .America. 

Moscow's  30-year  plot  to  seize  the  United 
States  and  transform  It  Into  communism's 
largest  overseas  sateUlte  poUce  state  dove- 
tails almost  precisely  with  the  span  of  Jooef 
Stalin's  dictatorial  rule  of  Ruasla  and  Inter- 
national communlam. 

Stalin's  exact  role  in  the  long,  but  thia 
far  fuUle  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  UnltMl 
SUtes  will  never  be  known  In  all  lU  malig- 
nant detalL 

Yet  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Soviet 
UiUou's  plot  to  convert  the  United  States  Into 
another  puppet  Communist  state — with  tb* 
figure  of  Premier  StaUn  always  in  bold  re- 
lief— has  now  been  expoaed  for  all  to  see. 

For  the  first  time  an  American  Govern- 
ment agency— the  Subversive  Ac  vlties  Con- 
trol Board— has  ripped  away  the  blanket  of 
secrecy  from  Russia's  American  operations 
to  uncover  the  Soviet  Union's  blueprint  for 
destruction  of  the  United  SUtes. 

For  the  first  time  under  regular  court  pro- 
cedures, with  the  ComraunisU  themselves 
allowed  the  utmost  latitude  for  denial  and 
cross-examlnaUon.  the  annn»ing  story  of 
Moscow's  llfe-and-death  control  of  even  the 
most  trivial  Communist  numeuver  In  this 
country  has  been  revealed. 

There  have  been  Communist  investigations 
galore,  by  scores  of  congressional  committees, 
by  grand  juries,  by  State  legUlatures  and 
commissions,  but  never  before  has  an  official 
body  spent  such  painstaking  eflort  to  get  the 
answer  to  one  question— U  the  Communist 
Party  in  America  controlled,  directed,  and 
operated  by  Moscow? 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
has  spent  more  than  2  years  trying  to  get 
the  answer.  It  heard  23  witnesses,  almost 
aU  <rf  them  pa.it  or  present  American  Com- 
munists, including  10  who  were  planted  in 
the  party  as  agenta  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ot 
Investigation. 
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TiM  Board  was  created  by  the  McCarraa 
Act  of  1950  to  determine  whether  any  Ankcr- 
Ican  organ  iaar.ions  were  the  creattirea  of 
foreign  powers.  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  American  Coaununlst  Party  as  the  agent 
of  a  foreign  nation.  The  Communist  Party 
denied  the  charge.  The  Board  appointed  a 
three-member  hearing  piuvel  (later  two 
members)  to  hear  the  evidence. 

After  2.047.000  words  of  testimony.  607 
documents  and  endless  legal  bickering  oy 
former  Congressman  Vito  Marcantonlo.  the 
shrill-voiced  party-line  lawyer  for  the  Com- 
munlats,  a  hearing  panel  of  the  Board  has  Ita 
answer  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  two-member  panel  of  Kathryn  Mc- 
Hale  and  Peter  Campbell  Brown,  found  tlie 
Communist  Party  in  America  to  be  a  mere 
"puppet  of  the  <Bovlet  Union"  that  is  "di- 
rected, dominated,  and  controlled  by  the  So- 
viet Union."  and  that  "strives  incessantly  u> 
make  the  United  States  a  Soviet  America." 

The  hearing  panel's  recommended  de- 
cLslon  of  last  Octol}er  is  now  before  the  four- 
member  Board  for  final  determlnatUm. 
Should  the  Board  uphold  Its  hearing  paneL 
the  Communist  Party  would  be  forced  to  reg- 
ister, yield  the  names  of  Its  ofllcers  and  mem- 
bers, disclose  its  revenues  and  expendlttires. 
and  lay  bar*  other  details  of  its  organiza- 
tion. 

PLOT    AT    PEAK    Ilff    ieS4 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  orders 
from  Moaoow  which  sought  to  carry  out 
Stalin's  plot  occurred  In  the  depression  year 
of  19S4.  From  the  TOlumlnous  testimony 
before  the  Board,  the  story  can  best  be  told 
in  narrative  form. 

It  began  one  May  day  in  1934  when  a 
necktie  with  a  small  piece  of  silk  sewed  in- 
side was  handed  to  an  American.  IVathanial 
Honig,  In  New  York.  Honig,  one  of  the 
Government's  witnesses  before  the  SCAB, 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  from 
I9n  to  1939. 

The  donor  of  the  neckpiece  was  Jacob 
Golos;  a  Russian  who  headed  the  World 
Tourist  Agency,  the  United  States  blind  for 
the  Kremlin's  dread  worldwide  secret  police. 

With  this  necktie  passport  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  taoo  given  him  by  the  treas\n-er 
of  the  American  Communist  Party.  Honig  set 
sail  for  Russia,  transferring  in  England  to  a 
Russian  ship  bound  for  Leningrad. 

BAN  FBANCiaoo  anuxc  rotxowED 

Two  months  later  a  general  atrlke  sud- 
denly paralysed  San  Frandaoo.  laolating  tba 
docks  and  bringing  that  great  port  city  to 
Its  kneea. 

Any  one  seeing  Honig  enibark  from  New 
York  on  a  seemingly  Innocent  journey  would 
have  connected  his  saUlng  with  the  crushinf 
blow  which  failed  Ban  Fraoctaoo  •  weeks 
later. 

Yet  the  two  events  were  directly  linked — 
by  Moscow.  The  big  San  Francisco  general 
atrike,  Honig's  testimony  shows,  was  con- 
ceived and  planned  in  Moscow  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Honig.  The  directive  ordering  the 
strike  went  straight  from  Moscow's  Comin- 
tern building  to  American  Communist  Party 
headquarters  In  New  York  via  secret  cable 
code. 

An  official  of  the  Communists*  Trade 
Union  Unity  League  here.  Honig  went  to 
Buaala  as  a  delegate  to  the  Red  Interna Uonal 
of  Labor  Unions  and  to  study  and  teach  at 
the  Lenin  Institute  of  Moscow,  incubator  for 
global  Red  revolution. 


WBXX>I 

Welcomed  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  his 
concealed  piece  of  silk,  Honig  surrendered  his 
passport  to  Lasovsky,  secretary  <rf  the  Red 
International.  They  promptly  plunged  into 
a  round  of  conferences. 

First  mention  of  a  possible  strike  call 
in  San  Francisco  came  from  Lasovslcy,  who 
poured  over  reports  Indicating  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  infiltrated  Frisco  water- 
Xront  anions  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
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Tlie  Bed  high  command  ordered  amplifled 
reports  from  America. 

The  prospects  of  closing  down  San  Fran- 
dsoo  seemed  so  bri^t  that  the  Comintern 
(the  Communist  International  where  Stalin 
sat  as  the  key  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee) became  interested  and  the  confer- 
ences switched  to  rooms  In  the  Comintern 
buildizig. 

A  Mangulln  and  Mehiing,  both  officials  of 
the  Comintern  secretariat,  argued  for  the 
Frisco  strike.  Finally  the  project  received 
the  stamp  of  approval  from  Dimltri  Z.  Manu- 
iisky,  secretary  generiri  of  the  Comintern. 

REDS    PEAXZD    WnXIAM    CREEN 

Communist  leaders  expressed  fears  before 
Honig  that  the  late  William  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labcv 
and  a  foe  of  the  Reds,  might  suspect  the 
Communist  plot,  but  It  was  decided  to  work 
silently  through  the  lower  echelons  of  labor's 
ranks  in  Frisco,  counting  on  Harry  Bridges, 
the  Red  longshoreman  bosa.  to  pull  the 
strike. 

ManuHriry  exulted  over  the  coming  eco- 
nomic blow,  telling  Honig  that  It  would  pro- 
vide a  test  of  Lenin's  principles — that  gen- 
eral atrlkea  were  only  dress  rehearsals  for 
the  ultimate  Communist  revolution. 

In  late  June  Instructions  to  pull  the  strike 
went  in  code  to  Communist  iieadquarters  in 
New  York.  American  Reds  soon  crippled  San 
Francisco  in  the  first  great  display  at  secret 
Conununist  power  In  America. 

This  nicking  of  a  switch  In  Moscow  to  eet 
off  a  violent  explosion  inside  America's  eco- 
nomic fortress  had  become  routine  stuff  for 
the  Kremlin  master.  Under  the  tenets  of 
Lenin,  as  dramatiaed  in  action  by  Joseph 
Stalin,  It  had  been  going  on  for  years  and 
would  continue  for  years  to  come. 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momdaw.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  PCXJARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  1.  1953: 

MXDICAI.  RXSBABCH  Is  FOCNO  TO  PaT  TWOPOLB 

DiYiouro — It  Offibs  Yielos  in  Lives  and 

DOLLABS.  FaCTC»S  THAT  SUOUUI  DKXEE  POS- 

siBUE  BtntGET  Cuts 

(By  Howard  A.  Bxtsk.  M.  D.) 

The  dramatic  gains  made  In  medical  re- 
search In  the  last  few  decades  are  usually 
evaluated  in  the  saving  of  human  lives.  Of 
extreme  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
medical  research  also  pays  off  in  dollars. 

In  the  period  between  1937  and  1950  the 
death  rate  In  the  United  States  declined  IS 
percent,  largely  becs.use  of  medical  research 
discoveries  of  the  sulfa  dnigs  and  antibiotics. 
This  decline  represents  a  saving  of  1,763,347 
lives,  for  If  the  1937  death  rate  of  115  had 
prevailed  through  1950,  this  many  more  peo- 
ple would  have  died. 

This  decline  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of 
an  estimated  12^  blBlon  In  earnings  to  the 
national  Income.  As  the  result  of  this  addi- 
tional income,  the  Federal  Government  has 
gained  an  additional  $165  million  In  Federal 
Income  taxes  each  year,  plus  the  revenues 
gained  through  other  types  at  taxes.    These 


revenues  amount  to  about  15  percent  of  the 
national  earned  Income,  or  about  $661  mil- 
lion. 

sxFBHBiTintxs  coimusnB 

In  contrast  to  this  estimated  direct  return 
of  $661  million  a  year  to  the  Government  in 
taxes,  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation  has  reported  that 
the  Nation  spent  an  estimated  $180  million 
last  year  for  medical  research. 

This  is  almost  10  times  what  we  devoted 
to  stich  research  a  decade  ago.  but  it  Is  still 
only  Uu-ee-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  budget  and  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  we  spent  each  year  on 
monuments  and  tombstones.  It  Just  about 
equals  what  the  Nation  spent  last  year  for 
home  shampoos,  home  permanent  wave  kits 
and  refills,  toilet  waters  and  colognes. 

The  commission  reported  that  one  indus- 
trial company  spent  more  on  business  and 
product  research  last  year  than  our  entire 
Nation  spent  on  research  into  heart  and 
circulatory  diseases,  which  together  account 
for  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  an 
deaths  in  the  coimtry. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  additional  funds 
could  be  put  to  immediate  and  effective  use 
and  that  the  American  i>eople  recognize  the 
enormous  dividends  to  be  reaped  from  in- 
tensified medical  research.  This  has  lieen 
shown  clearly  by  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation's  volimtary  health 
agencies  and  to  pay  taxes  for  Government- 
sponsored  research. 

Our  national  efforts  in  medical  research. 
however,  cannot  be  substantially  accelerated 
until  more  skilled  Investigators  are  recruited 
and  trained.  As  the  President's  commission 
noted:  "Medical  research  must  learn  from 
American  Industry  the  cardinal  fact  that  It 
cannot  expand  properly  tintll  it  recruits  and 
holds  more  of  this  country's  top  brains.  It 
cannot  do  this  on  a  skimpy  financial  base.  If 
medical  research  is  to  compete  with  indxis- 
tiial  research  for  skilled  Investigators,  it 
must  build  up  Its  physical  plant  and  it  mtist 
offer  these  workers  good  salaries  and  reason- 
HDle  security." 

Our  difficulty  is  that  too  many  organiza- 
tions are  consumers  of  research  talent,  but 
make  little  or  no  effort  to  train  a  new  supply 
of  investigators. 

Becatise  they  provide  reasonable  salaries 
and  Job  security,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  been  able  to  recruit  a  staff  of 
more  than  750  full-time  scientists  within  5 
jrears  and  are  now  recruiting  a  staff  for  their 
new  clinical  center  at  Bethesda,  Md.  This 
staff  had  been  drawn  largely  from  our  medi- 
cal schools,  universities,  and  hospitals,  where 
most  scientists  are  forced  to  Jump  from  one 
to  another  short-term  project  that  are  fo- 
cxised  on  an  aim  that  can  Justify  to  the 
public  the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

THRBB  VHAL  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 

As  a  result  of  their  hearings  and  studies, 
the  commission  concluded  that  the  three 
areas  in  which  additional  funds  for  research 
are  needed  at  present  are  mental  health, 
chronic  illness  and  administrative  research 
Into  discovering  the  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  our  medical  facilities  and  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  our  limited  health 
personnel. 

Terming  the  lack  of  research  in  mental 
health  "appalling."  the  c(Hnmlssion  stressed 
that,  although  more  than  $500,000,000  was 
spent  to  operate  tax-supported  mental  hos- 
pitals in  1060,  only  $6,000,000  a  year  was 
spent  for  research  in  this  neglected  field. 

The  new  administration  is  now  engaged  In 
a  restudy  of  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  with  the  announced  objective  of  mak- 
ing sulwtantial  cuts  wherever  possible.  Few 
people  will  disagree  with  this  highly  desir- 
able objective.  Such  cuts,  however,  should 
be  selected  and  not  aimed  at  programs,  such 
as  medical  research,  which  pay  dividends  In 
both  lives  and  dollars. 
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Looldng  Ahead  bi  Africnltwe 


II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  | 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE       i 

or  KANSAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  speech 
which  I  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  February  4,  1953: 
LooKiNO  Ahead  in  AcsictTLTUu 

I  {^predate  the  invitation  to  address  this 
meeting.  I  know  sometiiing  of  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  the  North  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  and  I  know  that  all  of  you 
are  proud  of  what  this  great  organization  has 
accomplished  on  behalf  of  agriculture  in 
this  State. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  your  able  and  hard  working 
executive  vice  president  Flake  Shaw  and  with 
your  other  officials  who  have  made  this  or- 
ganization of  such  great  value  to  this  State 
and  its  agriculture. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  tlie  home  State  of  my  dis- 
tlng\ii8hed  and  able  friend  Habold  D. 
CooLCT  with  wh(»n  I  have  served  for  so  many 
years  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  made  an  outstanding  record 
as  chairman  of  that  conunlttee  during  the 
past  two  Congresses.  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  many  courtesies  which  be 
has  shown  me  during  that  time  and  for  the 
fine  way  in  which  he  has  kept  the  commit- 
tee working  together  in  considering  the 
problems  which  In  recent  years  have  con- 
fronted agriculture,  our  greatest  industry  In 
this  country. 

Now  that  the  political  course  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  changed,  the  effect  ol  which 
has  been  to  reverse  our  positions  on  the 
committee.  I  know  that  we  will  continue  to 
work  together  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  ova  agricultural  problems  which 
may  come  up  during  the  next  2  years. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  also  to  express 
any  appreciation  of  the  splendid  support  and 
cooperation  which  all  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  have  always 
given  to  agricvUtural  legislation. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  you  have  a  widely 
diversified  agriculture.  While  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  peanuts  are  important  cash  crops, 
yet  the  soli  and  climate  of  your  great  State 
enable  you  to  produce  almost  every  agricul- 
tural product  which  can  be  grown  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  in  recent  years  you 
have  been  steadily  increasing  your  produc- 
tion of  diversified  crops.  Your  farmers  are 
Interested  in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and 
In  agricultural  developments  of  every  kind, 
whether  they  be  in  the  field  of  production, 
marketing,  foreign  trade,  or  the  legislative 
problems  with  which  you  must  deal  In 
Washington. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
of  the  problems  which  lie  ahead  of  us  in 
agriculture.  I  intend  to  speak  mostly  from' 
a  long-range  standpoint.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  fully  cogiUsant  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lams  which  ara  facing  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

The  decraaae  In  agricultural  prices,  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  the  prices  of  things 
which  fanners  buy  has  remained  stationary 
or  even  increased,  is  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  every  one  of  us. 

The  fact  that  our  overall  agricultural  pro- 
duction this  year  has  been  the  iJghest  on 
record  has  kept  agricultural  Income  up. 
although  this  has  not  been  true  In  those 
States  which  suffered  severely  from  the 
drought.     But  although  incosoa  has  been 


good  In  those  States,  all  of  \u  are  bound  to 
feel  a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the  trend 
In  farm  prices  and  In  the  cost  of  things 
which  farmers  m\ut  buy.  The  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture  is  fully  cognisant  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  I  can  assure  you  ;we  are  giving  It. 
and  will  continue  to  give  it,  our  urgent 
consideration. 

In  recent  years  it  has  not  been  easy  to  look 
ahead  in  agriculture  because  we  have  been 
living  in  a  very  unsettled  world.  That  situa- 
tion still  exists.  We  Americans  have  never 
before  been  faced  with  the  same  conditions 
which  confront  us  now.  We  have  had  (leace 
diirlng  most  of  our  history.  We  have  consid- 
ered peace  as  a  normal  condition  of  affairs, 
but  within  the  last  40  years  we  have  had  3 
wars  which  required  a  mobilization  of  all 
of  our  resources.  We  adjusted  ourselves  to 
those  situations. 

But  for  the  last  6  years  we  have  undergone 
a  new  experience  and  one  which  may  not  end 
for  years  to  come.  In  some  ways  it  Is  a  more 
difficult  situation  than  all-out  war.  For 
want  of  a  better  name  we  call  it  a  cold  war. 
But  it  Is  not  entirely  a  cold  war  because  in 
Korea  American  blood  has  been  shed  ever 
since  June  1950  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Korean 
war  or  the  overall  cold  war  except  as  the 
situation  affects  our  agriculture  now  or  in 
the  future.  But  in  looking  ahead  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  some  things  which  we  must 
keep  in  mind.  One  is  that  since  1940  we 
have  been  living  in  a  war  economy  and  this 
has  had  most  Important  effects  on  agricul- 
ture. To  realize  Just  how  important  this  has 
been  I  need  only  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1940  realized  net  Income  from 
farming  in  this  country  was  a  little  over 
»4  bUllon.  In  1941  it  was  approximately  six 
bUllon;  in  1042  nine  bilUon;  and  by  1047  it 
was  almost  917  billion.  The  estimate  for 
1952  is  a  little  over  $14  billion.  Of  course 
this  $14  billion  has  nothing  like  the  piir- 
chasing  power  which  It  would  have  had  back 
in  1940. 

Although  the  cold  war  goes  on  and  we  are 
still  in  Korea  it  begins  to  look  now  as  if  the 
stlmulxis  of  war  and  Inflation  on  farm  prices 
had  about  spent  its  course.-  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  farm  prices  since  the 
post-Korean  high  point  in  February  1951 
have  gone  down  18  percent  and  they  are  still 
falling. 

In  other  words  all  the  Increase  In  farm 
prices  which  took  place  by  reason  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  has  been  lost.  This  Indicates  that 
we  have  so  expanded  our  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural capacity  In  this  coimtry  that  we 
can  produce  enough  to  meet  our  normal  re- 
quirements plxis  whatever  our  present  de- 
fense needs  may  be. 

So.  In  making  our  plans  for  agriculture  In 
the  futxare  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  for  the  present  the  Influence  of 
war  and  Inflation  will  not  serve  to  hold 
prices  at  the  level  which  existed  prior  to  the 
aTOft  which  began  early  In  1951.  At  the  same 
time  our  policy  and  programs  must  be  adapt- 
able enough  to  enable  us  to  adjust  to  either 
extreme — all-out  war  or  real  peace. 

But  although  the  price  relationship  be- 
tween agriculture  and  other  industries  U  not 
too  good  at  the  moment,  it  seems  to  me 
that  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  long- 
range  viewpoint  the  picture  Is  good. 

In  saying  that  I  am  referring,  among 
other  things,  to  the  increase  in  population 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  since 
1940  and  which  has  greaUy  Increased  our 
consumption  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products.  Every  day  now  we  have  7.000 
more  consumers  In  this  country  than  we  had 
the  day  before. 

Furthermore,  our  per  capita  consumption 
of  food  Is  now  13  percent  more  than  It  was 
before  the  war.  Included  in  this  has  been  a 
shift  from  the  cereals  and  starchy  foods  to 
protein- type  foods  like  meat,  milk,  and  dairy 
products,  and  poultry  and  poultry  producte. 
This  shift  In  Itself  requires  more  agricul- 
tural producUoa  than  would  be  the  case  if 


we  were  continuing  our  past  consumption 
patterns. 

There  has  also  been  a  per  capita  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  and  while 
per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  is  down, 
due  to  the  competition  of  synthetics,  the 
Increase  In  population  has  prevented  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  consumption  of  cotton. 

This  population  increase  is  not  confined  to 
our  own  Nation.  World  population  has  in- 
creased 13  percent  since  1940.  But  unlike 
the  situation  in  our  own  country,  food  pro- 
duction has  not  kept  up  with  this  Increase 
in  population.  World  food  production  is 
.only  about  9  percent  above  prewar,  and 
there  are  more  hungry  people  In  the  world 
today  than  there  were  before  World  War  n 
began. 

This  situation  has  brought  an  increased 
need  for  the  ex|>ortation  of  food,  particu- 
larly grains,  from  this  country  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  While  good  crops  in 
other  grain -producing  areas  have  resulted  In 
a  reduction  In  our  probable  exports  for  this 
year,  there  Is  still  a  large  demand  for  Amerl- 
can  grain  and  other  agricultural  products 
which  would  be  still  larger  If  more  dollars 
were  available. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  tobacco  ex- 
ports have  kept  up  well  during  the  postwar 
period  as  have  cotton  exports  although  some 
decrease  there  Is  expected  this  year. 

Since  the  war  we  have  used  agricultural 
products — principally  wheat,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco—as an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
We  have  found  no  more  effective  weapon  to 
stop  or  at  least  slow  down  the  march  of 
world  communism  than  the  food  supplies 
which  we  have  furnished  to  hungry  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
programs  of  this  kind  wlU  continue  to  be 
part  of  our  policy,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
cold  war  continues. 

But  in  making  our  plans  for  the  years 
ahead.  I  think  we  must  definitely  take  into 
account  that  in  the  absence  of  further  war 
whatever  increases  may  occur  in  agricul- 
tural prices,  either  actually  or  relatively,  can 
come  only  from  Increased  consumption  at 
home  or  abroad. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  what  should 
our  agricultural  policy  be  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead?  I  beUeve  it  should  have 
two  principal  objectives. 

The  first  should  be  a  reasonable  stability 
of  prices  at  levels  which  are  fair  to  producer 
and  consumer  and  which  will  afford  pro- 
ducers their  fair  share  of  the  national  In- 
come. The  second  should  be  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity to  the  extent  necessary  to  assiire 
a  continued  supply  of  agricultural  products 
ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
population  at  home,  and  to  carry  out  what- 
ever obligations  we  may  have  abroad.  Both 
of  these  objectives  tie  into  each  other  be- 
cause without  subility  of  prices  it  will  be 
difficult  to  secure  expanded  production. 

A  lltUe  later  I  will  discuss  the  first  of 
these  objectives. 

To  achieve  our  second  objective  we  must 
increase  the  productivity  of  our  present  farm 
acreage  because  it  U  substantially  all  we  will 
ever  have.  While  it  wUl  be  possible  to  bring 
some  additional  acreage  into  cultivation 
through  reclamaUon.  thU  wUl  be  offset  by 
good  land  taken  out  of  production  for  high- 
ways, airports,  reservoirs,  and  the  expansion 
of  our  urban  areas. 

To  bring  about  an  expansion  of  produc- 
tion on  an  acreage  already  fixed,  we  must 
proceed  along  two  principal  lines.  First,  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  restore  and 
replace  our  soil  and  Increase  Its  fertility. 
Second,  we  must  expand  research  and  edu- 
cation far  beyond  what  we  are  doing  at 
present.  ProeTess  in  these  fields  is  neces- 
sarUy  slow.  That's  why  we  must  work  and 
plan  today  for  what  our  needs  will  be  10, 
20.  or  50  years  from  now. 

Much  has  been  done  In  soil  conservation, 
but  only  a  fraction  of  what  must  be  done. 
From  now  on  we  need  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness.   There  must  be  more  technical  advice 
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«nd  aaslstanoe  and  more  watershed  programs 
to  stop  the  erosion  of  precious  topeotl.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  conserve  what  we  now  have. 
We  must  restore  wornout  land  to  Its  former 
fertUilty  If  our  future  needs  are  to  be  met. 

It  Is  essential  that  research  in  agricultural 
production  be  intensified  and  expande<t  We 
need  to  know  mere  about  how  production 
can  be  increased  through  the  more  effective 
use  at  fertUlsers.  We  need  vaon  research 
in  agricultural  engineering  and  in  the  use 
ot  labor-saving  devices  on  the  farm. 

Thare  must  be  an  Intensification  of  re- 
•sarcta  on  insect  pests  and  plant  and  animal 
diseases.  It  takes  continued  and  persistent 
research  to  keep  up  with  plant  diseases.  For 
example,  in  spite  of  outstanding  success  in 
the  development  of  rust -resistant  varieties 
of  grains,  we  are  confronted  with  new  races 
of  rust  to  which  supposedly  rust-resistant 
varieties  are  not  immune.  The  use  of  new 
and  originally  effective  insecticides  results 
in  some  cases  in  the  development  of  in- 
creasingly reaistant  Insects. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  price  sta- 
bility. aiMl  particularly  Government  price 
supports,  the  time  has  come  to  resurvey  the 
whole  field  ot  legislation,  ifost  features  of 
our  present  prloe-support  programs  are  good 
and  I  would  not  suggest  the  ellmlnstlon  of 
any  program  until  and  unleas  we  hsve  some- 
thing better  to  take  Its  place.  Let  me  repeat 
that  (or  emphasis— let's  not  give  up  what  we 
have  until  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  re- 
placed with  something  better. 

All  of  OMT  present  price-support  programs 
are  tiased  on  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  ISSg.  True,  there  hsve  been  many 
amendments  including  the  comprehensive 
194«  and  1949  acts.  But  all  of  theae  amend- 
ments still  go  back  to  the  basic  act  of  1838. 
And  when  we  think  of  all  the  things  which 
have  happened  in  this  country  and  the  world 
since  that  time,  a  review  and  restudy  would 
seem  to  be  in  or^er. 

In  reeonsldertng  price  suppmt  programs. 
I  think  we  should  strive  for  greater  flexibility. 
In  saying  that  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
question  of  flexible  versus  rigid  price  sup- 
ports which  is  a  very  controversial  subject. 
I  do  not  DTopose  to  go  into  that  qtiestlon  at 
this  time. 

What  I  mean  by  greater  flextMHty  Is  a 
wider  choice  of  methods  of  carrying  out 
price  supports.  I  think  there  are  some  com- 
modities where  the  use  of  flexible  price  sup- 
ports might  be  the  best  approach  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  flexibility  as  now  con- 
tained in  the  law  would  eliminate  or  reduce 
controls  as  contended  by  Its  proponents. 
There  sre  certainly  <Hher  commodities, 
among  them  tobacco,  on  which  I  feel  that 
fixed  supports  st  90  percent  sre  preferable. 

But  agrlculttire  In  this  country  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  these  limitations.  I  think 
particularly  In  the  case  of  the  export  crops 
we  should  hsve  some  sort  of  a  two-price 
system  which  can  be  brought  into  play  tf 
and  when  needed. 

There  Is  certainly  promise  enough  in  the 
proposed  program  for  price  insurance  to  merit 
eonsideratlon.  both  for  perishable  and  non- 
perishable  commodities. 

We  ought  to  go  further  than  we  have  in 
exploring  the  posalbUltlea  of  marketing 
agreements  which  have  been  so  successful  In 
the  case  of  fluid  milk  and  other  perishable 
commodities. 

Nonperishahle  crops  Uke  oata.  barley,  rye. 
grain  sorghums,  and  soybeans  should  be 
the  same  protection  as  Is  available  to  major 
cash  ctogm. 

We  must  explore  every  possibility  of  sxip- 
portlng  the  price  of  perishable  commodities 
anj  try  to  work  out  an  effective  program. 
Including  the  study  of  marketing  agreements 
and  price  insvu-ance  amoixg  other  things 

If  the  proposals  which  I  have  Jtist  men- 
tioned are  enacted  into  law  either  for  the 
purpose  of  repladi^  or  supplementing  exist- 
ing legislation,  some  system  must  be  set  up 
Whereby  the  Secretary  oX  Agriculture  wiU 


have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dioloe  be- 
tween the  remedies  which  wUl  be  applicable 
in  any  given  situation.  The  Republican 
Party  platform  calls  for  the  appomtment  of 
a  BiBpiurtlsan  Federal  Agriculture  Commis- 
sion which  would  have  authority  to  review 
the  policies  and  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  to  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  same.  General  Eisenhower  in  his 
speech  st  Kasson  speclficaUy  pledged  him- 
self to  appointing  such  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  t>ona  fide  farmers  and  farm  leaders. 
There  would  be  a  real  place  for  such  a  Com- 
mission if  we  should  oiact  legislation  which 
gives  the  choice  of  a  numl>er  of  methods 
dealing  with  price  supports. 

The  House  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  coming  noonths  wUl  give  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  study  to  all  of  the  price 
support  proposals  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned and  to  all  other  suggestions  which 
offer  promise  of  greater  stability  to  agricul- 
tural production  and  prices. 

We  will  hold  hearings  in  Washington 
where  we  will  listen  to  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  representatives  of 
the  farm  organizations,  farm  economists, 
and  all  others  whom  we  feel  can  offer  con- 
structive suggestions  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture. We  will  follow  this  tip  by  holding 
hearings  over  the  country.  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  into  every  agrictiltural 
State,  but  we  at  least  want  to  get  into  every 
agricultural  region.  We  will  hold  theae 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  views 
and  ideas  of  farmers  themselves.  Of  course 
if  any  farmers  want  to  come  to  Washington 
and  testify  at  our  hearings,  that  will  be  fine, 
but  I  dont  think  they  should  have  to  do 
that. 

As  far  as  It  W  possible,  I  want  every  farmer 
in  this  country  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
views  on  agricultural  problems.  While  these 
hearings  will  be  primarily  on  the  subject 
of  price -support  prog^rams.  we  will  welcome 
ideas  on  every  phase  of  agricultural  activity 
and  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

These  hearings  over  ttie  country  are  In 
accord  with  the  ideas  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  dtiring  the  campaign  in 
which  he  placed  particular  stress  upon  the 
proposition  of  giving  farmers  a  greater  part 
in  the  formulation  and  administration  of 
farn  programs. 

A  further  purpose  of  these  liearlngs  will 
be  to  acquaint  an  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  agriculttiral  problems  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  agrlculttire  in  their  particular  areas,  but 
none  of  us  hsve  too  good  an  idea  of  the 
problems  of  those  areas  where  agriculture  Is 
quite  dtfferent  from  our  own.  I  want  the 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  dairy 
sections  of  the  country  to  become  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  South  and  vice  versa. 

I  want  the  members  from  the  tobacco- 
growing  sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina to  knew  something  of  our  problems  in 
the  Middle  West  and  I  want  to  know  more 
about  the  problems  of  the  farmers  tn  this 
area. 

We  not  only  want  to  hold  formal  taaarlngs. 
but  as  far  aa  possibis  I  hope  the  committee 
can  airange  informal  meattngs  with  groups 
nf  tarmem  where  wa  can  talk  things 
on  a  ntan-to-man  baala. 

The  Oommittee  on  Agrientture  Is  < 
of  16  RepablicaxM  and  14  DsBMxnts.  We 
are  divided  on  some  matters  but  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  going  to  lay  aside  our  partisan 
deslgnatioos  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  the  good  of  sgriculture.  There  may  be 
diffcrenoes  at  opinion  among  us.  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  tf  there  are  differences  because 
that  means  that  every  question  wni  be 
studied  thoroughly  and  argued  out  to  a  final 
conclusion,  but  differences  that  occur  win 
not  arise  out  of  partisanship,  and  pollUcs 


will  not  enter  into  final  conclusions  which 
we  will  reach.  I  am  sure  that  this  Is  the 
way  the  farmers  of  this  country  want  it. 

More  and  more  In  recent  jrears  agricul- 
tural questioni  have  been  taken  out  of  par- 
tisan poUUcs.  I  think  It  is  of  the  greatest 
Importance  that  this  be  the  case  because  if 
the  two  great  political  parties  had  widely 
divergent  views  on  a  big  economic  problem 
like  agriculture,  then  it  would  mean  that 
whenever  a  new  political  party  came  into 
power  a  complete  change  in  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  programs  would  take  place.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  which  would  do  more 
harm  than  to  have  something  like  that 
happen. 

Now  let  me  refer  briefly  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington.  A  new  administration 
has  taken  over — an  administration  which  is 
pledged  to  make  changes  in  government,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  in  Governnxent  expendi- 
tures, and  eventually  a  reduction  in  the  taxes 
which  these  heavy  expenditures  make  neces- 
sary. 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  out  false  hopes  as 
to  what  it  may  be  possible  to  accomplish  in 
reducing  expenditures.  At  least  fotir-fifths 
of  our  expenditures  are  for  tlie  purpKtse  of 
paying  the  cost  of  past  wars,  the  expendi- 
tures Incident  to  the  present  Korean  war, 
and  national  defense  measures  to  prepare  our 
Nation  to  defend  Itself  in  possible  further 
wars. 

If  Important  reductions  are  made  in  ex- 
pendlttires.  most  of  them  will  have  to  come 
out  of  these  items.  I  dont  think  anyone 
knows  now  how  much  we  can  safely  cut  from 
Items  of  this  kind  without  impairing  otir 
national  defense.  I  hope  there  can  be  cuts, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  man  In  the 
country  who  Is  In  any  better  position  to 
know  where  such  cuts  should  be  made  than 
President  Elsenhower.  So  I  feel  sure  there 
wlU  be  some  worthwhile  cuts  In  the  budget 
which  has  already  been  submitted  by  the 
outgoing  administration. 

As  to  the  other  one-fifth  of  our  expendi- 
tures covering  all  of  the  general  exp>enditure8 
of  the  Government,  there  can  be  some  reduc- 
tions hut  as  already  stated  the  greatest  cuts 
must  come  from  the  big  items  like  military 
expenditures. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  reorgani- 
zation and  changes  tn  Government  agencies 
with  a  view  to  both  efficiency  and  economy. 
Changes  of  this  kind  can  ordinarily  be  made 
only  when  a  change  of  administration  takes 
place  because  after  any  administration  has 
been  in  power  tor  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  any  attempt  at  reorganization,  con- 
solidation, and  reduction  in  personnel  Inter- 
feres with  the  vested  Interests  which  have 
been  built  up  in  that  administration.  In 
recent  years  I  have  seen  many  attempts  to 
effect  reorganization  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — attempts  which  were  made 
with  the  greatest  sincerity  but  which  in- 
variably bogged  down  before  anjrthing  much 
was  accomplished  because  it  meant  too  much 
disturt>ance  to  agencies  and  individuals  well 
established  in  the  Department. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced a  rearrangement  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Departmant  into  various  groups  for  con- 
venleaoa  in  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  other 
group  heads.  With  one  exception  this  order 
does  nothing  In  the  way  of  reorganlaing  the 
agenclaa.  That  exception  is  a  separation  of 
the  agrle\;dtural  oonsarvatton  program  from 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminlstra- 
Uon  and  setting  it  up  as  a  separate  agency 
In  the  group  embracing  research,  axtenalon. 
and  land  use. 

There  are  many  other  changes  which  can 
be  made  only  through  legislation  or  through 
the  submission  of  a  reorganization  plan  to 
Congress.  I  know  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  to  propose  further  changes  later — 
either  through  legislation  or  as  a  part  of  a 
reorganization  program — but  such  changes 
as  are  undertaken  will  be  made  only  after  the 
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most  careful  consideration  and  in  the  Inr 
terest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  I  can  asi- 
sure  you  that  when  reorganization  proposals 
are  submitted  to  Congress,  either  M  bUla  or 
as  a  p&rt  of  a  reorganization  program,  they 
will  be  studied  and  scrutinized  most  care- 
fully by  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu'e. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  have  an  oi>- 
portunlty  to  become  acquainted  with  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  He 
is  an  able  man  and  unusually  well  qualified 
for  the  difficult  and  important  position 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  and  grew  up  as  a 
farm  boy  in  Idaho.  He  has  a  splendid  agrl- 
cviltiu-al  education  Including  a  master's  de- 
gree. He  has  served  as  a  county  agricultural 
agent.  He  has  been  active  in  the  farm  co- 
operative movement  beginning  in  the  grass- 
roots and  later  holding  some  of  the  highest 
official  positions  in  connection  with  national 
cooperative  organizations.  Ezra  T.  Benson 
has  been  a  great  agricultiu-al  leader,  but  he 
has  been  more  than  that.  He  has  been  a 
great  leader  In  his  church  and  in  many  pub- 
lic activities.  In  these  times  when  America 
must  call  upon  all  of  her  resoxirces,  it  is  a 
reassiving  thing  to  have  In  the  President's 
Cabinet  a  man  who  possesses  the  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities  of  Ezra  T.  Benson. 

Mr.  Benson  has  many  grave  problems  con- 
fronting him.  I  know  be  will  approach  all 
of  them  with  the  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  that  has  characterized  his  entire  lifle. 
I  know  that  he  seeks  and  will  appreciate  the 
help  and  support  of  the  farmers  of  America 
and  all  of  those  who  are  Interested  in  agri- 
culture. His  background  and  his  public 
statements  Indicate  that  he  believes  that 
farmers  should  solve  their  own  problems  as 
far  as  possible.  That  accounts  for  his  great 
interest  in  cooperation  because  he  feels  that 
Is  the  best  way  farmers  can  help  themselves. 
I  am  sure  that  every  farmer  shares  Sec- 
retary Benson's  viewpoint  with  respect  to 
self  help,  but  I  am  sure  also  that  all  of  us 
realize  that  in  the  complex  world  of  today 
Government  must  in  many  cases  furnish  the 
machinery  and  framework  within  which 
farmers  can  work  out  their  problems.  That 
Is  the  reason  that  Government  farm  pro- 
grams have  been  set  up  and  the  reason  we 
must  continue  to  have  them. 


Is  It  Hoaorable  To  Repodiate  a  Pronuse 
To  Reduce  Taxes?  | 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  were  promised  a  reduction  in 
their  individual  income  taxes  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  If  elected.  "Reduce 
Taxes"  was  the  theme  song  of  the  candi- 
dates of  both  parties.  Who  is  blocking 
the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  and  why? 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Sunday,  March  8,  1953, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Hans  at  Youi  Pockxt — Hidden  Taxes 
Add   25  to   40   Pxbcxnt  to   Tax  Price  or 

YOtTB   PUBCHASKS 

(By  E.  S.  Banks,  financial  editor) 
Hidden  taxes  take  a  big  chunk  out  of  the 

individual's  dollar  every  day  in  the  year. 
They  are  the  charges  you  arent  aware  of 

When   you   buy   something.     In   practically 


every  case  they  are  tb«  charges  axul  taxes 
which  are  passed  along  the  line  to  the  ul- 
timate consimier. 

No  matter  what  you  buy — Easter  outfits 
fo-  the  family,  talcum  powder  for  the  baby, 
a  washing  machine  for  mother,  a  car  for 
yovu-self — part  <rf  the  price  you  pay  Is  made  up 
of  hidden  taxes. 

They  are  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  are  added  to  the  price  of  the  article  as  it 
pluses  from  one  hand  to  another.  The  hid- 
den taxes  multiply  as  they  go  along,  with  the 
total  being  paid  in  the  end  by  the  public. 

In  a  recent  talk  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  .Pennsylvania,  Crawford  H.  Oreenewalt, 
president  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co., 
remarked : 

"It  is  particularly  important  to  understand 
that.  In  the  last  analysis,  virtually  all  taxes 
are  and  must  be  paid  th-ough  the  prices 
realized  for  goods  and  services  sold  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  There  is  no  other  place 
to  raise  the  money  except  through  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property. 

"Finally,  if  someone  asks  why  not  put  the 
tax  burden  on  those  with  higher  Incomes 
who  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  more  able 
to  bear  taxes,  the  answer  is  that  already  the 
higher  Income  groups  are  paying  close  to 
the  point  of  actual  confiscation." 

Just  how  much  these  hidden  taxes  amount 
to  la  a  question.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
tax  foundation,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organisation,  whose  sole  aim  is  public  educa- 
tion on  tax  matters,  show  that  they  amount 
to  considerably  more  a  year  for  the  average 
American  than  the  so-called  open  taxes  such 
as  income  taxes,  luxury  taxes  and  the  like. 

Oreenewalt.  In  his  Wharton  School  talk, 
using  a  family  of  foiu  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $5,000  as  an  example,  estimated  that 
the  amount  at  taxes  actually  paid,  though 
mostly  Invisible,  was  not  far  from  70  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  Income  retained  after 
all  deductions  and  exemptions. 

He  said  this  famUy  was  paying  actually 
almost  one-third  of  its  net  Income  before 
exemptions  in  taxes  of  all  sorts.  Its  total 
tax  bill  he  put  between  $1,625  and  $1,800  a 
year.  He  broke  the  tax  bill  up  as  follows: 
federal  personal  income  taxes  $575;  Federal 
excise  taxes  $250;  Federal  corporate  taxes — 
minimum — $300,  and  State  and  local  taxes — 
minimum — $500. 

The  Tax  Foundation  noted  that  the  higher 
the  income,  the  greater  was  the  percentage 
for  taxes.  Its  average  family  consists  of  3^^ 
people  as  against  Greenewalt's  4.  It  fig- 
ured the  family  with  an  income  of  $3,500  a 
year  paid  31.3  percent  of  its  gross  income 
in  taxes;  the  income  of  $4,500  had  a  tax 
biuden  of  33.2  percent;  $7,500  a  year  a  tax 
burden  of  373  percent,  and  a  family  earn- 
ing $15,000  a  year  paid  44.1  percent  of  it  In 
taxes  of  all  kinds. 

The  best  "guestlmate"  Indicates  that  any- 
where from  25  to  40  percent  of  the  price  of 
the  things  we  buy  are  hidden  taxes. 

Some  idea  of  how  big  this  hidden  tax  fac- 
tor is  can  be  gleaned  from  the  statement  of 
the  Tax  Foundation  that  motoring  vaca- 
tionists this  summer  will  pay  more  than 
$212,000,000  in  taxes  Jxist  on  the  gasoline  used 
on  their  trips. 

There  are  many  hidden  taxes  in  the  food 
you  eat.  The  loaf  of  bread  contains  at  least 
151  hidden  taxes,  accounting  for  some  5 
cents  of  its  15-cent  cost.  The  quart  of  milk, 
for  which  we  pay  25  cents,  contains  some  7  to 
9  cents  in  hidden  taxes  depending  on  t^ 
dairy.  And  something  like  35  >4  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  spent  for  meat  goes  for  hidden 
taxes. 

Yes.  hidden  taxes  multiply  rapidly.  Even 
the  breakfast  egg  has  at  least  100  hidden 
taxes.  There  will  be  150  hidden  taxes  on 
that  Easter  bonnet  for  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public 
and  116  on  Mr.  John  Q.  Public's  suit. 

There  are  more  cigarettes  sold  in  the 
United  States  each  year  than  any  other 
Item — last  year  it  was  a  record  435,500,000,- 


000.    Tet  cigarettss  ars  perhaps  the  most 
heavily  taxed. 

The  manufacturer  today  gets  something 
like  7Vi  cents  a  pack.  The  public  Is  paying 
£4  Cents  a  pack.  But  not  aU  of  this  17  cents 
is  hidden  taxes.  Federal  and  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania taxes)  account  for  12  cents  a  pack.  The 
wholesaler    nets    about    I^    cents    a    pack. 

If  the  Federal  and  State  taxes  were  elim- 
inated, cigarettes  could  retail  for  around  10 
cents  a  pack.  But  there  still  would  be  about 
2  cents  of  hidden  taxes  in  that  10  cents.  And 
on  the  24-cent  price,  the  "guesstimates"  are 
that  hidden  taxes  on  every  pack  of  cigarettes 
amount  to  somewhere  between  3  and  4  cents 
a  pack.  So.  out  of  the  24-cent-a-pack  retail 
price,  from  IS  to  10  cents^are  taxes — open 
and  hidden. 

The  Tax  Foundation  Itself  refuses  to  make 
any  estimates  as  to  the  dollars  and  cents 
amount  of  hidden  taxes  in  the  cost  of  any 
particular  item.  However,  a  number  of  what 
the  foundation  calls  "guesstimates" — a  few 
of  which  were  cited  above — hav^  been  made 
which  the  foundation  says  It  believes  ars 
fairly  accurate.  Here  ars  a  few  mors 
"guesstimates." 

A  bottle  of  liquor  selling  fof  $4.60  Includes 
hidden  taxes  to  the  extent  of  $2.72.  A  pair 
of  shoes  selling  for  $20  has  hidden  taxes 
amounting  to  38  percent;  a  $20.70  tire,  hid- 
den taxes  of  34  percent.  And  the  hidden 
taxes  in  a  $1.65  pair  of  nylon  hosiery  total 
exactly  66  cents. 

Automobile  manufacturers  declare  that 
some  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  automobile 
is  taxes.  This  the  Tax  Foundation  believes 
to  be  about  right,  holding  that  a  new  car 
has  some  206  hidden  taxes,  accounting  for 
some  $500  of  a  new  car  selling  for  $2,000. 

The  Tax  Foundation  has  gone  rather 
thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  hidden  taxes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  check  with 
companies  such  as  B.  I.  du  Pont  d«  Nemours 
and  United  States  Steel  Corp.  on  their 
sources  of  hidden  taxes,  you  always  come 
back  to  the  Tax  Foundation  as  the  orlginid 
source. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  only  one 
company  actually  made  its  own  study  oa 
hidden  taxes.  This  was  General  Electric  Co.. 
which  found  the  task  so  complex  that  It 
was  forced  to  alMtndon  It  after  ascertaining 
that  some  24.5  percent  of  the  $274J)5  retail 
price  of  one  of  its  refrigerators  could  be 
termed  hidden  taxes. 

Even  the  Tax  Foundation  has  found  this 
study  of  hidden  taxes  a  complicated  and 
weary  task.  It  means  going  back  to  the  very 
beginning  and  tracing  the  item  through  its 
various  parts  and  handlers  to  the  final  retail 
shop.  It  admits  that  the  Job  is  enough  to 
give  anyone  gray  hair.  Also  that  on  the  few 
items  it  has  checked  "way  back,"  it  has  not 
always  been  able  to  discover  all  of  the  hidden 
taxes  involved — Just  the  most  important. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  egg.  the 
foundation  followed  its  course  from  an  in- 
dependent Minnesota  poultry  and  egg  farmer 
to  a  small  grocery  store  in  Chicago.  It 
started  with  the  feed  the  chicken  ate,  leav- 
ing out  of  its  calculations  the  farmer  who 
grew  the  feed,  the  fertilizer  companies,  and 
the  farm  equipment  manufacturers.  It 
then  followed  the  egg  from  the  farmer  to  the 
wholesaler  to  the  small  grocer. 

The  Tax  Foundation  found  that  the  feed 
processor  paid  14  taxes,  the  small  Minnesota 
feed-store  owner  who  sold  the  farmer  his 
poultry  feed  another  14,  the  railroad  which 
brought  the  feed  from  the  processor  11, 
the  farmer  at  least  10,  the  wholesaler  17,  the 
trucker  who  delivered  the  eggs  to  the  grocer 
20,  and  the  grocer  14. 

Included  in  these  hidden  taxes  on  the 
egg  were  such  things  as  grain-handling  tax. 
stamp  taxes,  property  taxes,  license  plates, 
unemployment  compensation.  Inspections, 
permits,  licenses,  social-security  taxes,  taxes 
on  telephone  and  on  safe  dep>osit  boxes. 

Hidden  taxes  on  6ther  items  included  such 
things  as  corporation  taxes,  transportation 
tax,  gasoline   taxes,   and   State   taxes.    The 
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Tax  Foundation  even  found  some  Instanoss 
where  firms  were  passing  their  income  tax 
along  to  the  ultimate  consiuner. 

The  Tax  Foimdation  tracked  down  a 
$10.C00  home  purchased  from  a^OO-house 
development  on  Long  Island.  It  found  that 
the  dwelling  had  500  hidden  taxes. 

"If  the  taxes  on  the  actual  pivchase, 
financing,  and  developing  for  a  house  of 
this  size  are  figured  in,"  the  foundation 
noted,  "there  are  possibly  100  additional 
levies  that  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
by  the  bank,  fire,  and  title  insurance  con- 
cerns, by  the  builder,  real  estate  agent,  and 
the  architect." 

WhUe  the  Tax  Foundation,  as  mentioned 
before,  will  not.  make  any  estimate  as  to  the 
dollars  and  cents  portion  of  the  hidden  tax 
portion  of  the  cost  of  any  article,  it  does 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  "obtain  valid 
estimates  of  the  number  of  taxes  Involved 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  any 
article  by  appropriately  limiting  the  field  of 
analysis." 

A  good  example  of  why  the  foundation  re- 
fuses to  make  "guesstimates"  can  be  gath- 
ered from  gasoline.  Oil  companies  tell  you 
that  something  like  one-third  of  the  price 
of  gasoline  is  taxes.  But  then  they  are  talk- 
ing about  open  taxes.  For  the  signs  outside 
of  Ailing  stations  read  something  like  this: 
Gasoline.  16  cents  a  gallon,  taxes  9.4  cents, 
total  25.4  cenU. 

But  what  of  the  16  cents?  The  Tax 
Foundation  gave  us  two  work  sheets  on 
gasoline  hidden  taxes.  The  ultimate  con- 
sumer was  a  Georgia  motorist.  And  these 
sheets  showed  that  if  the  gasoline  came  from 
the  Louisiana  oil  fields,  there  were  exactly 
197  hidden  taxes  in  that  16-ccnt  a  gallon 
base  price. 

However,  if  the  gasoline  came  from  Texas, 
then  there  were  only  119  hidden  taxes.  Had 
the  gasoline  come  from  Oklahoma,  Cali- 
fornia. Pennsylvania,  or  some  other  oil  State, 
then  the  picture  would  have  been  still 
different. 

The  T'ax  Foundation  terms  hidden  taxes 
"the  third  hand  In  your  pocket."  It  points 
out  that  most  taxes  are  indirect  and  hard 
to  recognize.  It  feels,  too,  that  the  theory  of 
"soak  the  rich"  taxation  and  of  trying  to 
pass  as  much  of  the  burden  as  possible  on 
the  corporations  is  a  fallacy.  For,  the  Tax 
Foundation  notes,  the  corporation  merely 
passes  the  tax  along  to  the  consumer. 

This  factor  also  was  cited  by  Ralph  J. 
Cordiner.  president  of  General  Electric  Co.. 
in  the  latest  Issue  of  his  company's  Share 
Owners  Quarterly.  Touching  on  the  "in- 
creasing tendency  of  the  Government  to  pass 
•  on  to  Industry  the  unpopular  task  of  tax 
collection."  Cordiner  remarked: 

"Political  leaders  Imply  that  an  impersonal 
tax  on  corporations  hurts  no  one;  the  pay- 
ments are  absorbed  by  Industry  Itself.  This 
'  makes  better  political  headlines  than  it  does 
economic  logic.  In  actxial  practice,  the  idea 
that  taxes  can  come  from  a  corporate  entity 
rather  than  flesh-and-blood  Individuals  is  a 
fallacy. 

"To  stay  in  business,  a  corporation  must 
earn  enough  to  cover  all  expenses,  including 
taxes.  Further,  a  corporation  must  provide 
for  replacement  and  growth,  and  for  ade- 
quate returns  to  its  share  owners.  Taxes 
are  a  cost  of  doing  business,  and  corporate 
management  has  no  real  choice  but  to  en- 
deavor to  recover  these  tax  costs  through 
higher  prices." 

Hidden  taxes  nmltiply  as  they  go  along. 
Without  them  the  price  of  everything  we  buy 
would  be  reduced  considerably.  State.  Fed- 
eral, and  local  taxes  all  are  passed  along. 
They  are  added  to  the  cost  and  in  the  end 
the  public  pays  the  cascaded  total. 

The  tax  foundation  was  asked  if  there  was 
any  way  of  reducing  these  hidden  taxes. 
The  answer,  it  said,  was  solely  through  the 
elTecting  of  economies  in  Government  so  that 
the  tax  burden  could  be  cut,  thereby  result- 
ing in  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  hidden 
taxes  passed  along. 


However,  the  foundation  had  an  encourag- 
ing note  along  these  lines.  It  pointed  out 
that  last  month  taxpayer  associations  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  conducted  a  Joint 
Federal  finance  conference  at  which  42  or- 
ganizations in  the  two  States  participated. 
At  this  gathering,  the  varloiis  groups  agreed 
to  give  up  Federal  subsidies  or  aids  peculiar 
to  them  if  by  so  doing,  it  would  result  in 
reduced  spending  and  taxes. 

"And."  the  foundation  added,  "a  move  is 
tmder  way  now  to  make  this  a  national 
program." 


Tkc  OpportmiHiet  of  Defeat— '0^  U$ 
Never  Sow  DivisioB,  Whea  It  1$  So 
Importut  To  Harvest  UBity" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  address  by  Adlai  Steven- 
son which  he  delivered  in  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  on  February  26.  1953: 

Tbx  Oppostuwitixs  or  DxrsAT 
(B^  Adlai  Stevenson) 

We  may  be  a  defeated  party,  but  we  are 
not  a  beaten  party.  We  are  not  a  beaten 
party  for  many  reasons  and  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  we  have  been  honest  with  the 
people.  We  made  no  effort  to  sugar-coat 
bitter  problems  so  that  they  would  be  easier 
to  swallow.  We  told  the  truth;  we  spoke  our 
minds.  And  we  emerged  from  the  campaign 
with  more  good  will  in  the  bank  than  any 
other  defeated  party  in  recent  history.  I  am 
confident  that  if  we  continue  to  be  forth- 
right with  the  American  people,  o\ir  bank  ac- 
count of  respect  will  continue  to  grow. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  honest  with  the 
people  by  supporting  the  new  administration 
when  we  believe  it  to  be  serving  the  national 
interest.  If  we  learned  an3rthlng  from  the 
last  election,  it  was  that  a  little  "me-toolsm" 
in  the  right  places  will  never  do  lasting 
injury  to  any  political  party. 

The  people  have  entrusted  the  governing 
power  to  the  Republican  Party  and  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower;  they  are  now  the  Instru- 
ments of  oxu*  national  purposes.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  patriotism — or  even  self-inter- 
est— to  thwart  them. 

_  Upon  the  new  President  have  been  laid 
great  burdens  In  a  time  of  peril  for  us  all. 
As  he  labors  under  their  criishing  weight, 
he  will  have  our  good  will,  our  good  wishes, 
and  otir  prayers. 

Indeed,  we  have  all  been  heartened  by 
the  occasions  on  which  the  President,  un- 
der the  sobering  responsibility  of  authority, 
has  shown  that  he  respects  the  public  weal 
more  than  embullient  campaign  oratory.  He 
has  quite  properly  rebuked  Republicans  in 
Congress  for  unseemly  haste  in  cutting  taxes 
before  making  the  hard  decisions  on  where, 
and  when  and  if  expenses  can  lie  cut.  •  •  • 
And  in  the  resolution  he  has  Just  proposed, 
the  President  has  repudiated  the  Republican 
campaign  mythology  about  dark  and  sinister 
agreements  at  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam. 
The  proposed  resolution  relates  to  the  breath 
of  those  agreements  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, shameless  violations  which  have  long 
been  denounced  by  everybody.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  Let  us,  I  say,  no 
longer  make  cynical  political  capital  by  pre- 
tending that  we  ever  conspired  In  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  great  nations. 

Tempting  as  it  is.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
unworthy  and  misleading  words  that  have 


been  uttered  of  late  about  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  words  Implying  that  President  Tru- 
man's purpose  was  to  protect  Bed  China 
rather  than  Formosa.  But  while  supporting 
the  Republicans  when  they  act  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  we  have  an  equal  respon- 
sibility to  oppose  them  when  they  do  vio- 
lence to  the  public  interest. 

In  the  coming  months,  many  questions 
await  resolution  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people.  One  of  the  first  is  tldelands  oil. 
*  *  *  However,  the  Congress  may  decide  thet 
question,  let  us  make  sure  that  it  does  not 
set  in  motion  the  piecemeal  dismemberment 
of  our  great  public  domain  which  is  held  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  powerful  Interests  who  Interpret 
the  election  as  bearldlng  an  open  season  for 
the  retail  and  wholesale  transfer  to  the  States 
of  our  great  national  assets — the  forests,  the 
grazing  lands,  the  water  and  the  minerals. 
Already  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Conunlttee  has  darkly  hinted 
that  such  plans  are  afoot. 

In  this  connection,  if  you  will  Indulge  ma 
a  moment,  you  may  be  amused,  as  I  was. 
by  a  telegram  to  Senator  Ci.eicxnt8  from  a 
man  in  Kentucky: 

"Chattanooga  Dally  Times  •  •  •  quotes 
Senator  Wnjua  in  Lincoln  Day  speech  as 
favoring  sale  of  Post  Office  Department  to 
private  interests.  Please  advise  when  bids 
are  to  be  opened.  I  represent  eight  plumb- 
ers and  one  Republican  who  wish  to  acquire 
this  property.  Also  Interested  in  United 
States  Mint  and  Fort  Knox  if  they  are  for 
sale." 

I  hope  we  dont  forget  that  the  public 
domain  belongs  to  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  and,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
warned  us  long  ago,  the  descendants  of  both 
Will  pay  the  price  if  we  do  not  preserve  their 
heritagie  for  them.  And  I  confidently  expect 
that  the  Democrats  in  Congress  will  be  the 
public's  guardians  of  our  forests  and  our 
parks;  our  great  reclamation  programs  and 
our  family-sized  farms;  and  of  low-cost 
power  for  all  the  people. 

Likewise,  we  must  vigilantly  protect  the 
great  programs  of  social  progress  which  we 
have  initiated  in  the  past  20  years  and  which 
may  be  In  for  something  less  than  sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

Incidentally.  I  had  been  under  the  very 
distinct  Impression,  a  few  months  back,  that 
the  Republicans  had  made  off  with  the 
Democratic  farm  plank.  I  guess  I  was  wrong. 
They  Just  borrowed  it  temporarily,  and  re- 
turned it  very  early  In  November. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  the 
campaign  for  me  was  the  activity  of  so  many 
independent-minded  citizens,  many  of  whom 
had  never  before  participated  in  a  political 
campaign.  They  found  it  exciting  and  sat- 
isfying to  Join  in  making  the  Nation's  great- 
est decisions:  What  our  Cjtovernment  is  to 
do  about  war  and  peace;  about  depression 
and  prosperity;  about  human  rights  and 
hiunan  lll>erties.  But  politics,  good  politics. 
is  not  merely  a  quadrennial  or  biennial  burst 
of  enthusiasm;  nor  is  it  a  function  reserved 
to  the  so-called  professionals.  In  its  high- 
est and  truest  sense,  politics  is  leadership: 
and  leadership  is  a  time-consuming,  brain - 
consuming  and  energy -consuming  Job — a 
Job  that  is  open  to  all  United  States  citizens.- 

This  means  that  you  must  organize  in  yotir 
commiuiities;  you  must  get  and  give  the 
truth.  In  the  places  where  oiu-  organiza- 
tion was  deficient,  we  must  not  turn  our 
faces  from  the  truth,  but  we  must  set  our- 
selves to  the  to\igh  task  of  putting  our  house 
in  order. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Democratic  Party  was 
Jtist  asstiming  power,  after  a  long  period  out 
of  office.  In  that  moment  of  trixunph  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  this  in  his  first  inaugural 
address:  "The  success  of  a  party  means  little 
except  when  the  Nation  is  using  that  party 
for  a  large  and  definite  purpose." 

Now  that  is  a  chastening  statement  of 
principle    which    our    Republican    friends 
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would  currently  do  well  to  bear  tn  mind. 
And  each  of  us  as  individual  dtlxens,  owing 
as  we  do  our  finX  and  foremoet  allegiance  to 
the  purposes  of  our  country  ratber  than  to 
those  of  our  party,  should  be  careful  never 
to  obstruct  the  one  In  order  to  iidvance  the 
other. 

Wilson's  sober  appraisal  of  Mm  algnUl- 
canoe  of  party  vlct<n7  can  be  validly  applied 
to  our  own  present  situation.  A  political 
party  which  cannot  in  defeat  make  itself  an 
effective  instrument  of  larger  national  pur- 
poses is  without  Blgnlflcance  in  the  futiire 
political  life  of  the  country;  and  sooner 
rather  than  later,  it  will  be  so  marked  by 
the  people  to  whom  it  must  look  for  the 
return  of  trust  and  confidence  and  victory, 
I  believe  that  there  is  meaning  to  be  found 
tn  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory,  that  there  is 
important  and  vital  work  to  be  done  by  the 
vanquished  as  well  ~Bs  by  the  victor.  The 
task  we  face  as  a  minority  party  is  first,  to 
face  resolutely  away  from  the  tempting 
paths  of  vlndlctiveness.  So  far  as  I  can  ob- 
serve, that  is  already  being  done,  with  a  firm 
conviction  in  its  essential  rightness.  The 
second  part  of  our  Job  is  to  define  a  course 
of  thought  and  action  which  contributes  to 
the  national  welfare,  for  the  national  in- 
terest is  both  paramoxint  and  Inseparable 
from  party  Interest. 

One  ot  the  mo.-^,  challenging  aspects  of  this 
Job  is  that  it  seems  never  to  have  been  done 
well  in  the  past.  Latterly,  in  20  years  of  op- 
position, the  Republican  Party  never  distin- 
guished Itself  except  by  the  shrill  vehemence 
of  its  criticism  of  the  Imperative  adjust- 
ments to  the  facts  of  life,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  made  under  the  im- 
aginative and  determined  leadership  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman.  Our 
Republican  friends  evidently  thought  the 
definition  of  minority  was  the  c<»iverse  of 
maturity;  that  responsible  conduct  was  not 
required  until  they  attained  majority  status. 
Growing  up  Is  always  a  painful  process.  The 
necessity  for  doing  so  swiftly  makes  it  worse. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  partisan  thought  but  I  hope 
the  Republican  suffering  Is  confined  to  that 
party  and  not  spread  to  the  country. 

There  is,  then,  a  unique  opportunity  for 
oxu-  party  to  achieve  a  new  distinction.  If 
we  make  the  most  of  it.  we  not  only  best  as- 
sure our  own  eventual  triumph,  but  we  may 
create  a  pattern  of  political  conduct  for 
others  to  see  and  follow,  to  the  lasting  bene- 
fit of  the  Nation. 

I  fervently  hope  that  we  will  seize  from 
defeat  the  great  opportunity  it  provides  to 
renew  and  rebuild  our  strength.  The  times 
are  propitious.  Some  14  mUlion  more  peo- 
ple voted  in  1952  than  ever  before.  I  hope 
that  none  of  these  people  will  be  permitted 
to  return  to  biasiness  as  usual.  I  hope  they 
will  be  actively  enrolled  in  the  pcdltlcal  par- 
ties and  continue  their  work  there. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  Is  to  attract  its 
share  of  this  new  Interest,  it  will  have  to  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  In  which  idealism  and 
dedication  to  the  public  good  will  not  be 
stifled  or  stultified.  For  the  party  out  of 
power,  principally,  and  not  patronage,  must 
Inevitably  be  the  only  solvent.  Let  us  not 
fall  to  make  a  virtue  of  our  necessity. 

Out  of  power  as  In,  the  Democratic  Party 
mxist  assert  Its  pioneering  concern  for  urgent 
human  needs  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
Its  imaginative  genius,  kindled  and  warmed 
•8  always  by  the  quality  of  human  sympathy 
which  has  been  our  special  distinction  and 
strength;  which  has  made  otirs  the  party  not 
only  of  the  heart  to  feel,  but  of  the  head 
to  do. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  staggering  question  of 
the  tormented  world  about  us.  It  was  the 
Democratic  Party  in  power,  which  faced  up 
to  the  fact  of  Prussian  imperialism  and  first 
accepted  an  obligation  to  try  to  make  de- 
mocracy secure.  It  was  the  Democratic 
Party  In  power  which  rasped  the  com- 
pelling dangers  of  Fascist  Imperialism,  and 
once  again  directed  the  hope  of  mankind 
Into  collective  efforts  to  tnsxire  peace.     It 


was  the  Democratic  Party  In  power  wlileh 
identified  Communist  imperialism  as  no  dif- 
ferent from  its  earlier  blood  brothers  and 
moved  with  courage  and  determination  to 
check  Its  sway.  The  leadership  reftponslbili- 
ties  in  this  era  of  the  Democratic  Party  out 
of  power  are  no  lees  great. 

Within  a  few  da3rs  I  shall  head  west  across 
the  Pacific.  Almost  at  the  top  of  my  itiner- 
ary stands  the  name  of  Korea,  that  long, 
narrow  thrtut  of  mountainous  land  which 
sticks  like  a  dagger  In  our  hearts  and  Is  never 
absent  from  our  waking  thoughts. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  know  that  the 
Korean  war  played  a  major  role  in  the  last 
election;  that  it  reflected  a  natural  impa- 
tience and  frustration  which  obscure  our 
vision  and  understanding  of  our  objectives 
and  the  victories  we  have  won  in  the  most 
remarkable  effort  the  world  has  ever  seen  to 
make  collective  security  work.  In  choosing 
to  repel  the  first  armed  aggression  of  the 
Comm^lnlsts,  we  chose  to  make  bitter  sacri- 
fices today  to  save  civilization  tomorrow. 
We  chose  to  expend  some  strength  now  while 
building  greater  strength  for  the  future.  We 
chose  to  fight  a  limited  war  today  to  avoid 
a  global  war  tomorrow. 

Wise  and  courageous  as  these  decisions 
were  and  continue  to  be,  they  grow  more 
difficult  to  understand  as  the  misery  and 
despair  lengthen,  and  the  cost  mounts.  The 
loss  of  a  life  is  no  less  bitter  today  because 
sometime  in  the  unseen  future  a  hundred 
lives  might  be  saved,  or  even  a  million. 

We  set  out  to  save  the  Republic  of  Korea 
from  aggression,  and  we  succeeded. 

We  set  out  to  avert  a  global  atomic  war, 
and  thiis  far  we  have  succeeded. 

We  set  out  to  make  it  clear  that  naked 
aggression,  the  need  of  world  war.  will  no 
longer  go  unpunished  as  in  the  past — ^nd 
we  have  succeeded. 

And  I  for  one  hope  and  pray  that  we  shall 
be  spared  the  spectacle  of  Democratic  wators 
taking  a  leaf  from  recent  history  and  mouth- 
ing nonsense  about  "Eisenhower's  war." 
Rather  we  stay  out  of  office  forever  than  win 
it  back  that  way. 

There  are  leaders  among  us  who  would 
have  you  forget  our  successes:  who  exploit 
frustration  and  impatience;  who  tell  you 
that  we  already  are  at  total  war  and  there 
is  little  to  be  risked  by  enlarging  the  war  to 
the  mainland  of  China. 

There  are  those,  too,  who  offer  false  hope 
of  quick  and  easy  solutions — tinsel  policies 
which  glitter  to  the  eye  but  crumple  in  the 
hand — when  our  need  is  for  policies  of  iron: 
dull  and  unspectacular,  perhaps,  but  strong 
and  enduring. 

We  Democrats  have  a  special  duty  In  all 
this — we  who  chafed  under  the  yoke  of  re- 
sponsibility during  the  postwar  years  while 
Europ)e  was  saved  and  imperialist  Commu- 
nism stopp>ed  in  Korea — we  who  suffered  all 
the  while  the  taunts  of  Irresponsible  opposi- 
tion. We  must  continue,  I  say.  to  tell  the 
people  the  truth,  as  we  told  them  through- 
out the  campaign,  that  there  are  no  magic, 
cheap,  short  solutions  to  global  confilct  long 
in  the  making.  And  I  say  to  you  and  all 
who  listen  that  we  must  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  goad  Republicans  to  produce 
quick  miracles  and  da2Zling  successes.  Let 
us  never  sow  division  when  it  is  so  important 
to  harvest  unity. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  may  get  worse 
before  they  get  better  in  Europe,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  In  Asia — all  around  this  world, 
divided  and  in  revolution.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple are  as  sorely  puzzled  as  many  of  iis  here 
at  home.  The  natiu-e  of  the  struggle  is  by  no 
means  clear  to  them  and,  unlike  this  heaven- 
favored  land,  there  is  lacking  to  many  the 
same  incentives  to  make  the  struggle.  We 
must  labor  to  Increase  these  incentives,  to 
prove  to  misery-ladeiL  millions  that  democ- 
racy can  provide  the  right  to  think,  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  eat,  as  well  as  vote. 

That  others  have  reservations  about  our 
unerring  wisdom,  that  some  cannot  or  wiU 
not  fall  in  step  at  our  pace  must  not  exas- 


perate and  defeat  xa.  We  must  take  car© 
not  to  amuse  our  foee  and  frl^ten  our 
friends.  And,  in  the  dark  majesty  of  th« 
Issue  of  life  or  death,  neither  of  us  will  ad- 
vance our  overriding  interest  In  peace  by 
outbursts  of  temper  against  each  other  or  by 
Ill-considered  muscle-flexing  against  the 
common  foe. 

Patience — firm,  intelligent,  tmderstand- 
ing — seems  to  be  in  short  supply.  Yet,  it  l« 
the  Indispensable  quality  of  leadership  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  the  free  world  and  of 
the  uncommitted  millions  groping  their  way 
into  the  sunlight  of  a  better  world,  pray 
God.  It  is  also  the  essential  of  a  political 
party  which,  after  the  exhilaration  of  execu- 
tive responsibility,  finds  itself  in  the  less 
dramatic  role  of  proving  again  its  qualifica- 
tions for  public  confidence. 

What  we  as  a  party  must  cultivate  Is  what 
the  Nation  must  have.  In  defeat  we  can 
make  ourselves  servants  of  the  national  pur- 
pose for  peace.  There  is  no  greater  or  bet- 
ter political  destiny. 


RegnlatioB  of  Rif  bt  of  Emplojcet  t« 
Strike  or  Picket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9.  19S3 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1953.  I  introduced  a  bUl.  H.  R 
3055,  to  amend  the  Labor- Management 
Relations  Act  to  restore  to  the  States 
and  Territories  the  power  to  regulate 
or  qualify  the  so-called  right  of  em- 
ployees to  strike  or  picket 

In  my  Judgment,  an  amendment  of 
this  general  type  is  absolutely  necessary 
In  the  public  interest.  Such  an  amend- 
ment is  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
several  recent  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  holding  that  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations,  the 
Federal  statute  and  the  Federal  board 
has  preempted  the  field.  Under  these 
decisions,  it  is  no  longer  permissible  for 
States  to  exercise  their  traditional  police 
powers  In  any  matters  growing  out  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  a  company,  no  matter 
how  local  in  nature,  if  the  functions  of 
that  company  may  be  said  to  affect  com- 
merce and  if  the  activities  of  the  em- 
ployees involved  might  fall  within  the 
general  protections  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  The  problems 
raised  by  these  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  been  aggravated  by  subsequent  de- 
cisions of  lower  courts  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  recent  decisions 
has  ruled  specifically: 

First.  That  State  labor-relaUons  laws 
prohibiting  unfair  labor  practices  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  contained  in  the 
Labor -Management  Relations  Act  may 
not  be  enforced  (Planking ton  Packing 
Co.  V.  Wisconsin  Employment  Relationt 
Board  (338  U.  S.  953)); 

Second.  That  a  State  statute  provid- 
ing arbitration  for  the  final  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  in  public  utilities  with- 
out strikes  or  lockouts  Is  unconstitution- 
al (Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Em- 
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ployees.  et  al.  ▼.  Wisconsin  Board  (340 
U.  S.  383)) ;  and 

Third.  That  a  State  law  providing  for 
a  strike  notice  and  strJce  referendum 
cannot  be  enforced  (Uniied  Auto  Work- 
ers.  CIO  V.  O'Brien  (339  U.  S.  454) ). 

Lower  courts  have  expressed  similar 
views  in  a  variety  of  situations  involving 
efforts  to  apply  State  laws  In  the  labor- 
management  relations  field.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cooling-off  provision  of  the 
Michigan  State  Labor  Mediation  Act  and 
held  to  be  Invalid  by  the  United' States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in 
Hamilton  v.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (160F.  2d  465). 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  on  these  preemption  deci- 
sions was  fully  expressed  In  its  Thayer 
Company  decision  (99  N.  L.  R.  B.  No. 
165 ) .  In  this  case,  the  Board  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  a  State  court 
order  enjoining  violent  picketing  on  the 
theory  that  the  conduct  constituted  a 
lawful  concerted  activity  protected  by 
Federal  law.    The  Board  said: 

We  hold  that  in  deciding  the  issues  before 
us  in  this  case  this  Federal  board  is  in  no 
respect  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts,  either  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  purpose  of  the  strike  or  the  legality  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  strike  was  con- 
ducted. The  act  has  preempted  the  field  of 
peaceful  strikes  affecting  commerce  (U.  A.  W. 
V.  OBrten  (339  U.  S.  454)  .Amalgamated  Assn. 
v.  W.  F.  R.  B.  (3*0  U.  8  383) ).  The  objec- 
tives of  such  strikes  may  be  Judged  under  the 
standards  provided  by  the  Federal  act  alone, 
and  Judgment  may  be  ipade  only  by  the 
agencies  designated  by  Congress  in  the  stat- 
ute to  make  them.  Consequently  the  State 
court  had  no  power  to  proscribe  the  present 
strike  on  the  ground  that  its  objective  failed 
to  accord  with  Massachusetts'  labor  relations 
policy.  The  legislative  history  of  the  1947 
amendments  to  the  act  shows  that  this 
board,  too,  was  given  regulatory  power  over 
the  area  of  nonpeaceful  means  employed  In 
labor  controversies.  The  board  was  given 
this  power  not  only  to  determine,  for  exam- 
ple, whether  violence  on  a  picket  line  was  of 
such  character  as  to  Justify  discharge  of 
strikers,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  it  coerced  or  restrained  employees 
in  the  exercise  of  their  statutory  rights  and 
thus  constituted  an  unfair  labor  practice  by 
a  labor  oganlzatlon  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8  (b)   (1)   (A). 

Plainly,  the  board  is  not  bound  by  a  deci- 
sion as  to  the  objectives  of  the  strike  which 
the  State  court  had  no  power  to  make.  Nor 
is  It  bound  by  the  court's  ruling  respecting 
the  character  of  the  means.  The  act  vests 
the  board  with  "exclusive  i>rlmary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  phases  of  the  administration  of 
the  act." 

Despite  earlier  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  suggesting  that  the  States 
might  have  authority  to  regulate  some 
phases  of  labor-management  disputes, 
to  reduce  strikes  within  their  borders, 
to  protect  persons  and  property  and 
the  right  to  work.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  those  recent  decisions  have  effec- 
tively removed  from  the  States  the  right 
to  regulate  such  matters.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  have  laws  which  are  undermined 
or  nullified  by  these  decisions. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, there  are  only  four  States  which  do 
not  have  laws  which  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  decisions  I  have  identi- 
fied. These  are  the  States  of  Montana. 
Ohio.  South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia. 


Comprehensive  laws  treating  various 
subjects  of  labor -management  relations 
have  been  adopted  by  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisi- 
ana. Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. Missouri.  New  Hampshire.  New 
York,  North  Dakota.  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Laws  dealing  with  fewer  phases  of 
labor-management  relations  but  all  in- 
tended to  protect  the  citizens  of  those 
States  from  excesses  and  abuses  have 
been  enacted  in  the  States  of  Arizona. 
Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Dllnois,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico.  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee.  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
factors  of  safety  and  health  require  spe- 
cial regulation  o;  public  utihties.  In  the 
labor-management  field,  a  large  num- 
ber of  States  have  enacted  laws  designed 
to  prevent  work  stoppages  in  public 
utilities  which  may  result  from  a  labor 
dispute.  As  I  read  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Amalgamated  Association  v. 
Wisconsin  Board  (340  U.  S.  383) .  all  such 
laws  are  now  unenforceable.  By  this  de- 
cision, the  laws  of  the  following  States 
have  been  declared  invalid  or  inopera- 
tive: Indiana.  Nebraska.  New  Jersey. 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota. North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and.  of  course.  Wisconsin. 

The  construction  placed  upon  the 
Amalgamated  Association  decision  and 
the  O'Brien  decision  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  suggests  that  the 
State  statutes  dealing  with  unlawful 
conduct  on  picket  lines  or  otherwise  dur- 
ing strikes  are  Invalid.  Laws  designed 
to  protect  against  such  unlawful  conduct 
as  violence  or  mass  picketing,  or  picket- 
ing of  homes,  have  been  enacted  in  the 
following  States:  Alabama.  Colorado. 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia. 
Kansas,  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota. Missouri.  North  Dakota.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota. Texas.  Utah.  Virginia.  Arkansas, 
Idaho.  Mississippi.  Nebraska.  Oklahoma, 
and  Vermont. 

While  the  bill  introduced  by  me  on 
February  16. 1953,  may  not  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  correct  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  decisions  I  have 
discussed,  I  am  confident  It  constitutes 
a  basis  for  corrective  legislation  in  these 
matters. 


Strahjacketins  the  Treaty  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  March  14  issue  of 
America,  written  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Conway, 
S.  J.,  associate  editor,  entitled  "Strait- 
jacketing  the  Treaty  Power": 


STEArrjACKEnifG  THF  Teeatt  Powzb 

yBj  Edward  A.  Conway.  8.  J.,  associate  editor 
of  America,  National  Catholic  Weekly 
Review) 

For  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  foUowed 
with  mounting  interest  Senator  John  W. 
Bkickxx's  persistent  and  skillfully  conducted 
campaign  to  sell  the  Senate  his  constitu- 
tional amendment  "designed  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  and 
executive  agreements."  When  he  Introduced 
his  original  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  130)  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1952,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  88 
other  Senators.  Mr.  BRiCKxa  said  one  of  his 
purposes  was  to  stimulate  discussion  of  a 
subject  involving  "incredibly  complex  Issues 
of  international  and  constitutional  law." 
Since  then  the  matter  has  been  argtied  in 
law  Journals  and  in  congressional  hearings, 
but  it  has  received  little  attention  in  the 
forum  of  public  opinion.  As  the  discussion 
is  stUl  open,  I  offer  what  follows  as  a  lay- 
man's observations  on  its  progress  to  date. 

But  first  a  few  paragraphs  on  what  the  dis- 
cussion is  about.  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads  that  "the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States"  and  "all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land."  The  Suprenxe 
Court — which,  by  the  way,  has  never  held  a 
treaty  unconstitutional — has  ruled  that  "In 
cases  of  a  conflict  between  an  act  of  Congress 
and  a  treaty,  each  being  equally  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  the  last  one  in  the  date  must 
prevail."  As  the  Constitution  now  stands, 
the  President  and  "two-thirds  of  the  Seoa- 
tors  present  and  voting"  (a  minimum  of  3^\ 
are  vested  with  this  important  power,  and  of 
course  might  conceivably  abuse  it. 

The  extent  of  that  power  was  measured  by 
John  Foster  Dulles  last  April  11  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  regional  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  Louisville,  Ky.: 

"The  treaty-making  power  is  an  extraordi- 
nary power,  liable  to  abxise.  Treaties  make 
international  law  and  also  they  make  do- 
mestic law.  Under  our  Constitution,  treaties 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
are.  Indeed,  more  supreme  than  ordinary 
laws,  for  congressional  laws  are  Invalid  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
whereas  treaty  law  can  override  the  Consti- 
tution. Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  pow- 
ers away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them 
to  the  President:  they  can  take  powers  from 
the  States  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  to  some  international  body,  and 
they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 

The  problems  posed  by  the  supremacy  of 
treaties  have  been  debated  periodically  (and 
inconclusively)  for  160  years.  Mr.  BaiCKza 
was  moved  to  reopen  the  debate  because  *"e 
believed  (with  many  others)  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  United  Nations  were 
promoting  "new  fashions  in  international 
law,"  the  basic  premise  of  which  was  "that 
the  relationship  between  citizens  of  the  same 
government  and  between  the  individual  and 
his  government  are  appropriate  subjects  for 
negotiation,  definition,  and  enforcement  in 
multilateral  treaties."  Mr.  Brickes  feared 
that  "by  a  ruthless  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  a  President,  with  the  support 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  could  revolutionize  the  relationship 
between  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." Specifically,  they  might  enact  as 
treaty  law  the  U.  N.  draft  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  some  recommendations  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  and  the 
draft  Covenant  on  Freedom  of  Information, 
all  of  which  Mr.  Bkicker  believed  would  de- 
stroy many  of  our  cherished  freedoms. 

OLD  AND  NEW  BRICKZR  RZSOLXmONa 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  therefore, 
provided,  in  its  most  Important  sections, 
that — 

"1.  No  treaty  or  executive  agreement  shall 
be  made  respecting  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
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the  United  States  protected  tfj  this  Consti- 
tution, or  abridging  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof. 

"2.  No  treaty  or  executive  agreement  shall 
Test  in  any  International  organization  or  In 
any  foreign  power  any  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  judicial  powers  vested  by  this 
Constltutlcm  In  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  re- 
spectively." 

During  last  year's  hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee those  sections  were  manhandled  un- 
mercifully by  spokesmen  for  the  association 
of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York.  They 
showed  that  the  respecting  clause  of  section 
1  could  be  Interpreted  as  Invalidating  con- 
ventional treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation.  Although  Senator  BaiCKXa 
had  asserted  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief  no  treaty  ever  made  by  the 
United  States  would  be  Invalid  under  the 
language  of  section  2,  they  proved  that  the 
Government  could  not  have  delegated  power 
under  a  dozen  International  agreements  for 
dealing  with  disputes.  After  further  and 
equally  critical  testimony  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  David  K.  Bruce,  tho  hearings 
were  abruptly  suspended. 

Mr.  Bkickzr  returned  to  the  attack  on 
January  7  of  this  year  with  a  revised  version 
of  his  resolution,  cosponsored  this  time  by 
no  fewer  than  63  Senators.  (The  number 
Is  now  reported  to  be  68.)  Sections  1  and 
a  now  read: 

"1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  denies  or 
abridges  any  right  enumerated  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  not  be  of  any  force  ch*  effect. 

"2.  No  treaty  shall  authorize  or  permit  any 
foreign  power  or  any  International  organiza- 
tion to  supervise,  control,  or  adjudicate  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the 
United  States  enumerated  In  this  Constitu- 
tion or  any  other  matter  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jiirlsdictlon  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  BaiCKKK  assured  the  Senators  that  he 
was  Introducing  "the  same  Joint  resolution 
I  introduced  last  year."  The  new  section  2 
Is  so  different  from  the  original,  however, 
that  It  gives  rise  to  a  conunon-sense  ques- 
tion. Why  shoiild  we  tnist  the  new  sec- 
tion 2?  A  constitutional  amendment  de- 
mands the  most  meticulously  careful  draft- 
ing. If  Mr.  BxiCKxa's  first  attempt  was  so 
faulty  as  to  require  throwing  It  out  and 
substituting  a  new  one,  what  assurance  do 
^.we  have  that  the  latter  Is  any  better?  The 
New  York  City  Bar  Association  Is  actually 
JUBt  as  critical  of  the  new  section  2 — ^for  new 
reasons — as  It  was  of  the  old  one. 

THI  QUZSnON  OF  SEI7ATORIAL  SPONSORSHIP 

What  have  the  Senators  who  sponsored  the 
original  section  2  to  say  now?  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  BaicKza  admitted  candidly  last  year 
that  "all  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me 
to  Introduce  this  Joint  resolution  an  not 
necessarily  shared  by  #very  cosponsor."*  Not 
a  few  of  them,  I  wanr  to  believe,  gave  their 
names  because,  like  Senators  Tajt  and  Sal- 
TONSTAix,  they  wanted  the  subject  examined. 
But  this  motive  was  not  mentioned  by  those 
advocates  of  the  resolution  who  made  much 
of  the  argrument  that  it  had  the  "support  of 
68  Senators."  This  had  the  effect  of  in- 
timidating many  opponents  and  deterring 
them  from  offering  sincerely  held  objections. 
Senators  could  prevent  the  unethical  use  of 
their  names  by  lending  them  more  sparingly. 
Likewise,  such  restraint  would  save  them 
from  being  charged  with  sponsoring  dvd 
legislation.  | 

sscnoir  2  or  thx  nsw  tzsoLirnoN      ' 

While  section  1  of  the  new  resolution 
might  be  considered  harmless  as  being 
merely  declaratory  of  existing  law,  section  2 
Is  quite  unacceptable.  I  fear,  for  one  thing, 
that  Its  approval  would  destroy  whatever 
prestige  remains  to  the  United  Nations  In 
this  country.  This  is  beyond  the  Intention 
of  Senator  Bxickkr.  Last  February  he  as- 
sured his  coUeagues  that  this  resolution  WM 


not  an  antl-Unlted  Nations  measxure.  I  do 
not  q\Mstlon  his  disclaimer.  But  the  dis- 
tressing fact  must  be  faced  that  the  most 
fanatical  nationalists  and  U.  N.  haters  have 
flocked  to  Mr.  Baicxxx's  banner.  They 
would  hall  passage  of  section  2  as  vindica- 
tion of  aU  their  charges  against  the  U.  N. 
They  could  be  expected  to  make  devastating 
use  of  such  large-callber  ammunition  in  their 
determined  drive  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  the  U.  N.  and  the  U.  N.  out  of  the 
United  States. 

Secondly.  I  believe  that  the  new  section  2 
is  as  loosely  drafted  as  Its  predecessor.  The 
New  York  Bar  Association  claims  that  it 
could  be  so  interpreted  as  to  prevent  United 
States  participation  In  any  enforceable  dis- 
armament program.  It  could  impair  our 
power  to  make  agreements  to  deal  with  ag- 
gression, especially  by  embargoes.  The 
United  States  would  probably  have  to  with- 
draw from  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Authority  and  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  It  probably  could  not  sue  in 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  nor  use 
the  Court  under  the  provisions  of  the  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treaty. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  section  2  Is  that 
under  Its  language  any  real  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  would  be- 
come unconstitutional.  Yet  President  Elsen- 
hower, Secretary  Dulles,  and  Ambassador-to- 
the  U.  N.  Lodge  are  all  on  record  as  advo- 
cating such  a  course.  In  his  Denver  address 
last  December  11  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Mr.  Dulles  called  on  his  fellow 
citizens  to  take  the  lead  In  making  the 
United  Nations  Into  a  more  effective  Instru- 
ment for  achieving  International  order  and 
Jxistlce.  This  It  cannot  do  until  It  becomes 
capable  of  enforcing  disarmament.  The 
chances  of  disarmament  may  be  growing 
ever  more  remote  as  the  cold  war  is  intensi- 
fied and  atomic  bombs  are  multiplied.  But 
we  cannot  give  up  In  an  enterprise  which 
Pope  Plus  XH  has  called  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance to  world  peace.  Certainly  we 
should  not  even  run  the  risk  of  making  all 
futtu-e  efforts  unconstitutional. 

I  have  already  outlined  In  these  pages 
(Catholics  and  revision  of  the  U.  N.  Char- 
ter," America.  November  29,  1952) ,  the  world- 
wide movement  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  by  revising  Its  charter  under  the 
terms  of  article  100.  which  permits  a  review 
conference  In  1965  or  1966.  It  la  very  much 
to  be  feared  that  section  2  of  the  Brlcker 
resolutlcm  would  prevent  any  American  Ini- 
tiative with  reference  to  the  calling  of  that 
conference.  And  without  that  American 
leadership  I  see  no  hope  of  transforming  the 
United  Nations  into  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  achieving  that  International  order 
and  Justice  without  which  peace  cannot 
prevail. 

I  am  writing  these  lines  before  Secretary 
Dulles  divulges  his  opinion  of  the  Brlcker  res- 
olution to  the  Senatorial  subcommittee. 
The  Louisville  address  already  quoted  is  be- 
ing cited  as  proof  that  he  favcHv  that  pro- 
posal. Qualifying  remarks  he  made  later  In 
the  same  address  lead  me  to  doubt  whether 
he  does  or  not.  However,  of  this  much  I 
am  certain:  Mr.  Dulles  cannot  and  will  not 
support  section  2  as  It  stands. 


New  Eaf  land  Textile  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATTVES 
Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  tne  Kxcord,  i  include  the  tol* 
lowing  address  of  Laurence  P.  Whitte- 
more,  president,  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil, and  Brown  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H.,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1953: 

The  60th  anniversary  of  the  Lowell  Textile 
Institute  comes  at  a  time  when  New  England 
is  deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  its 
textile  Industry  and  Is  deeply  concerned 
with  its  future. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  New  bigland 
governors  were  instrumental  in  organizing 
an  able  committee  to  make  an  impartial 
report  on  the  New  England  textile  Industry, 
which  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  state  of 
emergency  at  that  time. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  report  given  the 
governors  that  indicates  that  we  must  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  the  loss  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry. More  than  one-qiiarter  of  a  mUllon 
Yankees  still  look  to  the  textile  Industry  for 
their  weekly  pay  check.  And  It  would  cost 
upward  of  $3  billion  to  replace  our  textile 
plants  with  other  Industrial  instrumental- 
ities. The  decision  as  to  whether  this  indus- 
try stays  or  leaves  New  England  must  be 
made  by  the  New  England  people  thenuelves. 

While  not  entirely  agreeing  with  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  I  must 
in  fairness  assert  that  its  findings  are  largely 
based  on  carefully  screened  Information,  and 
that  the  challenge  of  the  futiue  can  now  be 
faced  without  further  inquiry  into  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  situation. 

This  challenge,  as  I  see  It,  is  as  old  as  com- 
petitive Industry  Itself.  New  England  can 
certainly  retain  its  textile  Industries  if  all 
segments  of  our  society  are  anxious  enough 
to  do  so. 

The  report  states  that  the  differentials  in 
wage  benefits  between  the  North  and  the 
South  are  substantial.  The  committee  also 
finds  the  workload  greater  In  the  South  In 
some  Instances  than  In  the  North.  If  New 
England  labor  wishes  to  Join  the  team  to 
keep  the  industry  here.  It  can  do  so  by  a 
gradual  evening  up  of  these 'two  situations. 
The  report  shows  that,  plant  and  machinery* 
wise.  New  England  management  and  owner- 
ship has  sometimes  been  slow  to  replace  old 
equipment  with  new.  If  management  and 
ownership  decide  to  continue  in  New  Eng- 
land, they  can  surely  do  the  same  things  In 
this  respect  that  many  of  them  have  already 
done  In  the  South. 

The  report  also  Indicates  differences  In 
commimlty  attitudes  regarding  taxation  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  are  more  favor- 
able in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Cer- 
tainly the  communities  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  States,  have  every  reason  to  go 
all  out  to  keep  an  Industry  which  accounts 
for  1  out  of  every  6  or  6  industrial  Jobs 
and  about  1  in  every  11  or  12  Jobs  of  aU  kinds 
in  New  England. 

In  the  past  the  three  important  elements 
in  the  whole  picture — conununlty,  manage- 
ment, labor — have  been  in  conflict  with  each 
other  Instead  of  working  together  toward 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  By  this  time 
we  should  be  grown  up  enough  in  New  Eng- 
land to  realize  that  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity must  make  cooperation  their  main 
objective.  No  good  is  accomplished  by  proof 
of  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  eltlier 
labor,  management,  or  the  community.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  Joint  effort. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
one  matter  set  forth  In  the  committee's  re- 
port— that  New  England  should  do  what  it 
can  to  unionize  the  industry  in  the  South. 
It  Is  entirely  up  to  soutttem  workers  to  de- 
termine wtiether  they  wlU  t>e  union  mem- 
bers or  not.  Tliat  is  the  American  way  of 
life.  No  section  of  the  country  should  go 
out  of  its  way  to  Interfere  with  the  free 
thinking  of  people  in  any  other  section.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  suggestion  from  New 
England  that  southern  textile  labor  should 
become  more  widely  unionized  will  prob- 
ably do  more  to  prevent  stich  unionization 
tlian  any  other  single  thing.    The  South  U 
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pretty  anxious  to  retain  what  tt  has  of  the 
textile  Ind'jstry — and  to  attain  more. 

The  future  of  the  New  England  textile 
Industry  rests  on  the  ability  of  labor,  man- 
agement, ownership.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  work  tog^tlier.  They  must  face  up 
to  the  situation  without  fighting  on  all 
issues.  There  Is  already  an  indication  tliat 
labor  hMs  shown  a  wllUngneos  to  do  its  part. 
Now  it  is  up  to  management,  ownership,  and 
State  and  local  government  to  go  forward 
In  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  fair  play,  and 
earnestness  in  this  great  test  of  the  M9W 
Bigland  way  ot  life.  To  dodge  the  issue  now 
Is  unworthy  cf  the  New  England  tradition. 
That  Issue  Is  clear.  The  time  has  oome  to 
attack. 

Meanwhile,  I  should  Uke  to  turn  back  for 
•  moment  to  the  original  dedicatory  exer- 
cises tMld  here  in  this  building  Just  50  years 
ago.  Among  the  notables  participating  in 
thoee  exercises  was  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritcbett, 
then  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  There  la  a  paragraph  in  Dr. 
Prltchett's  remarks  which  seems  to  be  perti- 
nent to  our  further  consideration  of  New 
England.  On  February  12,  1008.  Dr.  Pritchett 
said: 

"I  liave  heard,  once  and  again,  a  pessi- 
mistic note  in  which  it  is  intimated  that 
New  England  is  willing  to  rest  upon  past 
glories;  that  for  .he  future  she  will  be  con- 
tent to  serve  as  the  consclenoe  of  the  Na- 
tion; that  her  chief  contributions  will  con- 
sist 1'"  furnishing  education  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  the  facilities  of  a  good  sum- 
mer climate  to  the  inhabitants  ol  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  I  must  confess  that  Uiis  sort 
of  talk  seems  to  me  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
New  EngUnd  spirit  and  the  New  England 
tradition." 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  even 
today  there  U  stlU  a  residuum  of  that  pes- 
simism about  New  England  which  Dr. 
Pritchett  found  50  years  ago — not  only  hen 
at  home  but  in  other  parts  of  he  country 
and  abroad  as  welL 

Only  a  month  or  so  ago  the  London  Econo- 
mist, commenting  on  President  Elsenhower's 
appointment  of  Sinclair  Weeks,  of  Boston,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Unltec?  States  L«partment 
cf  Commerce,  told  its  readers  that  Mr. 
Weeks,  "comes  from  an  area  full  of  declining 
Industries."  I  alMiUd  like  to  read  you  part 
of  a  letter  which  I,  as  president  of  the  New 
England  CouncU.  iuive  Just  dispatched  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Economist. 

"On  the  t>aals  of  United  States  census 
figures.  New  England  had  in  1939  about  16,- 
000  manufacturing  establishments  which 
employed  a  Mttle  more  than  1  million 
workers.  In  1952,  New  England  had  24.000 
manufacturing  establishments  with  almost 
1.600.000  employees. 

"The  value  c€  produeU  manufactured  in 
New  England  in  1939  was  about  M  MlUon. 
The  product  value  of  our  Industries  this  last 
year  is  estimated  at  approximately  $15 
billion. 

"Total  unemployment  in  New  England  in 
December  1952  was  tlie  highest  in  the  re- 
gion's 300-year-oid  history.  It  stood  then  at 
3,800,000 — a  gain  of  one-quarter  million 
jobs  since  1947  (which  was  a  good  year),  and 
a  gain  of  approximately  1  mUlion  Jobs  since 
1939  (also  a  good  year). 

"And  in  1952,  the  New  Englanders,  as 
compared  with  their  neighlxjrs  througtu>ut 
the  Nation :  Took  home  fatter  pay  envelopes; 
had  50  percent  more  cash  in  their  savings  ac- 
ccunU;  spent  more  money  at  retail;  carried 
Diore  life  Insurance;  owned  more  than  tlieir 
normal  share  of  home  phones,  radios,  and 
television  sets;  showed  a  higher  percentage 
of  home  ownership. 

"And.  although  the  New  England  States 
covered  an  area  only  half  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia or  one-quarter  of  Texas,  the  region's 
financial  institutions  had  assets  running  to  a 
whopping  »34  billion,  about  one-eighth  ot 
the  entire  Nation's. 

"While  it  U  quite  true  tliat  New  England's 
textile  indiutrles  have  been  declining  slowly 


and  steadily  for  more  than  40  years,  the 
equally  steady  growth  of  our  metalworklng 
establlshmentfi  has  more  than  taken  textile 
losses.  New  England's  metal -using  indus- 
tries employed  in  1952  some  645,000  workers, 
a  gain  of  almost  350,000  over  1939.  Textile 
employment  last  year  averaged  atx3ut  225,000 
workers  as  against  253,000  in  1939.  And.  of 
course,  last  year  our  textile  manufacturers 
were  suffering,  as  were  Great  Britain's  from 
an  international  slump  in  this  particular 
industry." 

I  am  stirs  that  you  here  today  wUl  agree 
with  those  ot  vm  ot  the  New  England  CTouncU 
that  these  facts  vigoroiisly  and  effectively 
contradict  the  view  of  the  Economist  that 
New  England  is  "fuU  of  declining  in- 
dustries." In  fact,  they  demonstrate  Just 
opposite — ttie  region's  amazing  capacity  for 
adjustment  to  constant  and  accelerating 
change. 

I  can  think  of  no  DKyre  fitting  conclusion 
to  these  remarks  than  a  further  quotation 
from  the  address  delivered  here  in  Southwick 
Hall  by  Dr.  Pritchett  50  years  ago.     He  said: 

"There  was  never  a  period,  either  in  the 
days  of  revolutionary  agitation  <Hr  in  ttie 
busiest  epoch  of  her  mercantile  develop- 
ment, when  there  lay  before  her  a  falrir 
road  to  leadership  than  that  which  the  20th 
century  points  out. 

"Let  us  look  forward  and  not  backward — 
toward  the  rising  not  toward  the  setting  of 
the  sun — so  that,  when  the  men  of  New  Eng- 
land foregather  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st 
century  to  estimate  the  fruits  of  the  century 
behind  them,  they  may  rejoice  that  there 
still  remains  in  the  old  home  of  the  Puritans 
a  full  share  of  leadership — a  leadership  in 
Intellectual  and  political  progress,  and  in 
commercial  and  Industrial  progress  as  well." 

What  he  said  a  half -century  ago  holds  good 
for  today.  The  New  England  ot  tomorrow 
will  be  what  we  make  it. 

All  we  need  is  the  will  to  win. 


HotpiUl's  Role:  N«  Patieot  Pays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Times: 

HOSPTTAL'S     ROLS:      No     pATttNT      PaTS — THB 

Crrr  or  Hope,  in  Caufoenia,  FLOtraiSHES 

ON  Idea  op  Dott  To  Assist  Fellow  Man 

Ddaktx.  Calit.,  March  7. — Imagine  a  hos- 
pital whose  first  rule  is :  No  patient  shall  pay 
his  biU. 

The  City  of  Hope  is  flourishing  on  Just 
such  a  fantastic  fiscal  policy.  In  fact,  in  40 
years  the  institution  has  grown  from  2  tents 
on  5  dxuty  acres  to  a  $10  mlUion  hospital 
and  research  center  on  landscaped  grotinds 
covering  75  acres. 

Only  persons  suffering  from  major  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
leukemia — are  accepted.  None  of  the  thou- 
sands of  patients  and  ex-patients,  some  re- 
quiring years  of  treatment,  ever  has  received 
a  bUl. 

So  how  does  the  institution,  which  plans 
to  spend  $2,500,000  this  year,  stay  in  busi- 
ness? 

Forty  percent  of  its  money  is  donated  by 
mantif acturtng  aasoelatkHis.  unions,  and  fra- 
ternal organizatloiis.  Sixty  percent  Is  raised 
by  the  City  of  Hape%  205  chapters  scattered 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  groups  com- 
prise a  total  of  nearly  300,000  average  Amer- 
icany  in^ired  with  the  humanitarian  Idea 


behind  the  tao^xltal:  *^oa  have  an  obUga- 
tion  to  help  your  fellow  man." 

Idealistic^  The  City  of  Hope  Is  fortunate 
to  have  an  ezecxxtive  director  who  knows  how 
to  put  idealism  to  work.  Vigorous  6S-year- 
old  Sam  Odter  is  a  dedicated  man  who 
readily  admits  "my  life,  my  religion,  my 
whole  interest  is  the  City  ot  Hope. 

CAWCEE  EESEAECB  PUSHED 

Besides  int)vidlng  the  best  of  care,  the 
400-t>ed  hospital  conducts  or  plans  research 
in  each  of  the  maladies  it  treats.  A  year 
ago  it  openicd  a  cancer -research  center  under 
Dr.  Rlojun  Kinoslta,  one  of  the  world's  top 
tumor  authorities. 

There  are  no  race,  creed,  color,  or  national- 
ity restrictions  at  the  City  of  Hope.  If  you 
are  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  dis- 
ease, the  hospital  wlU  refer  you  elsewhere. 
If  your  inoxne  is  moderate,  or  less,  you 
qualify  for  the  understandably  long  waiting 
list. 

"We  dont  want  the  patient  to  become 
pauperized  by  Illness."  Mr.  Goiter  sa3rs.  "The 
City  of  Hope  believes  in  preserving  the  family 
and  the  home." 

If  necessary,  the  hospital  will  help  find 
Jobs  for  memt>ers  of  the  patient's  family  or 
perhaps  arrange  a  visit  with  him.  The  hos- 
pital Is  not  a  charity  institution.  Actually, 
the  word  "charity"  is  forbidden. 

"We  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  patient, 
which  Is  his  American  heritage,"  Mr.  Goiter 
says. 

There  are  no  wards  at  the  City  of  Hope. 
Rooms  have  one,  two,  or  three  beds.  Many 
rooms  have  television  sets.  Each  bed  has  a 
pair  of  earphones  tlu-ough  which  patients 
may  listen  to  classical  or  (mpular  music  and 
other  programs  piped  from  the  public  ad- 
dress center,  called  Station  K-Hope.  Pic- 
tures on  the  pastel-shaded  walls  are  changed 
every  month  to  provide  variety.  Meals  are 
ordered  from  mentis. 

If  a  patient  needs  glasses  or  dental  care, 
oculists  and  dentists  provide  them.  If  he 
requires  siirgery,  a  psychologist  conditions 
him.  He  is  moved  to  the  surgery  building 
weeks  before  the  operation  so  he  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  doctors  and  nurses 
and  patients  who  have  imdergone  similar 
sxirgery. 

KAMT   WANT  TO  STAT 

Pot  convalescents  there  is  an  axiditorium 
showing  the  latest  movies  free  twice  weekly; 
a  chapel  offering  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
Roman  Catholic  services;  an  occupational- 
therapy  building  when  patients  even  can 
make  clothes  for  their  children;  a  large 
library;  and  a  cooperative  shop*  owned  and 
operated  by  patients. 

No  wonder  many  of  the  patients  dont  wcmt 
to  leave.  Often  it's  necessary  to  prepare 
them  peychologically  to  return  to  woik. 

The  staff  Includes  14  resident  phjrsiclans 
and  specialists  and  65  others  who  donate 
their  time  or  are  paid  for  part-time  services. 

The  City  of  Hope  was  started  in  1912  to 
help  care  for  the  many  "consumptives"  who 
came  to  southern  CallfOTnia  for  the  warm. 
dry  climate.  Some  were  pennUess  and  col- 
lapsing on  the  streets.  A  group  of  citizens 
passed  the  hat,  set  up  tents  on  the  desert 
here  and  the  City  of  Hope  was  born. 
^  The  sanltariuin  struggled  along,  getting 
deeper  in  the  red.  Twenty -seven  years  ago 
it  retained  Mr.  Goiter  for  3  months,  free,  to 
try  to  straighten  its  finances.  This  he  did. 
He's  been  here  ever  since — on  salary — raising 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  City  ot  Hope  with 
this  simple  sales  talk: 

"You  need  to  help  others  for  a  selfish 
reason.  It  gives  you  spiritual  satisfaction. 
It  nourishes  your  spirit." 

It  has  produced  amaz.ng  results — a  steady 
How  of  dimes  and  dollars  raised  by  the  chap- 
ters from  dances,  dinners,  and  dues,  and 
substantial  contributions  from  interested  or- 
ganizations. The  International  Ladies  Oar- 
mant  Workers  Union  donated  a  $300,000 
building.  Thousands  were  raised  at  a  recent 
telethon  prodtioed  In  Hollywood  by  film  stars. 
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In  the  commodny  markets,  cotton,  wheat. 
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rActually.  the  Institution's  financing  Is  • 
tribute  to  the  Jewish  people.  Jewish  people 
founded  the  hospital.  They  have  raised  85 
percent  of  the  money.  Yet  only  40  percent 
of  the  patients  are  Jews. 

The  bocu-d  of  directors  is  planning  facilities 
for  700  patients,  additional  research,  and 
eventxially  a  postgraduate  medical  college. 
The  number  of  out-patients  gradually  will 
be  Increased  from  30  to  100  per  day. 

And  expanding  with  its  physical  facilities 
Is  the  hospital's  fascinating  idea,  which  all 
staff  members,  patients,  and  visitors  here 
feel :  Man's  highest  goal  is  to  help  his  fellows. 

As  one  staff  doctor  said:  "This  idea  has 
profotmd  therapeutic  value." 


CttHUBBiiiit  Aati-Senijdsa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speake 
for  many  years  I  have  actively  worked 
to  expose  the  fact  that  communism  is  a 
cruel,  heartless,  barbaric,  murderous,  op- 
pressive, and  ruthless  philosophy  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  morality,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  worldwide  Communist  dicta- 
torship. 

For  2  years  during  the  1930's  I  was 
State  chairman  of  the  American  Legion's 
department  of  Americanism.    Many  of 
us  who  knew   the  facts  at  that   time 
warned  of  the  dangerous  menace  of  com- 
munism to  the  institutions  of  freedom. 
Some    well-meaning    but    misguided 
people  called  those  of  us  wlio  were  fight- 
ing communism  such   names  as   "Red 
baiters,"  "Fascists,"  "warmongers,"  and 
"un  -Christian. "    By  so  doing ,  they  aided 
and  abetted  to  some  extent  the  spread  of 
communism,   although   probably   unin- 
tentionally.   Others,  recognizing  as  we 
did,  the  dangers  and  menace  of  com- 
munism, joined  with  us  to  fight  it.    Not 
enough,  however,  joined  in  the  fight,  and 
that    cruel,    barbaric,  murderous    phi- 
losophy has  extended  its  power  until  to- 
day its  iron  curtain  has  approximately 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  be- 
hind it,  and  shuts  them  off  from  liberty 
and  freedom.    The  flag  of  the  hammer 
and  sickle  flies  over  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  world's  surface  and  we  are 
engaged  now  in  a  fight  to  the  death  to 
prevent  any  further  spread  of  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  throughout  the  earth. 
The  Communists  have  now  added  to  a 
long  list  of  other  atrocities  a  campaign 
of  anti-Semitism.     The  Atlanta  Jewish 
Community  Council  has  taken  notice  of 
this  Communist  campaign  of  anti-Semi- 
tism which  Russia  and  its  satellites  are 
now  using  as  a  political  weapon.    On 
February  26,  1953.  the  Atlanta  Jewish 
Community  Coimcil  unanimously  adopt- 
ed  a    resolution   protesting   this   anti- 
Semitic  campaign.     The  officers  of  that 
organization  on  March  5  forwarded  to 
nre  a  copy  of  that  resolution.    I  have 
requested  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
it  in  the  Rxcord,  and  pursuant  to  that 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  resolu- 
tion herewith  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 


The  Atlanta  Jewish  CJommunlty  Council, 
composed  of  delegates  frc«n  all  Jewish  organi- 
zations in  Atlanta,  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  February  26.  1963. 
adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  to 
the  delegate  assembly  of  the  Atlanta  Jewish 
Conununity  Council,  in  meeting  assembled 
February  26, 1963.  note,  with  a  sense  of  horror 
and  dismay,  the  campaign  of  Tillflcatlon. 
slander,  and  hostility  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
munist countries  in  Europe  against  the  Jews 
of  the  world  and  especially  against  the  Jews 
of  Israel. 

"This  anti-Semitic  campaign  generated  by 
these  Communist -dominated  countries  is  a 
threat  against  free  men  everywhere.  It  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  future  of  all  free  people. 
It  affects  the  Interests  and  well-being  of  all 
democratic  countries. 

"The  use  of  anti-Semitism  as  a  political 
weapon,  by  Communist  countries,  cw  any 
other  country,  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
free  world.  It  is  a  repetition  of  Hitler's  meth- 
ods which  were  directly  responsible  for  the 
extermination  of  millions  of  Jews  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  destruction  of  other  peoples. 

"We  protest,  in  the  name  of  decency  and 
humanity,  and  all  that  is  precious  to  the 
lives  of  free  men,  against  this  outrageous  ac- 
tion which  endangers  the  safety,  security, 
and  very  existence  of  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

"We  protest  against  using  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple as  scapegoats  and  pawns  by  the  masters 
of  Communist-dominated  countries  in  their 
struggles  for  party  control  and  world  domi- 
nation. 

"We  protest  fiirther  against  the  efforts  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites  to  Isolate  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  to  Intensify  their  efforts 
of  isolating  the  Jews  in  their  lands  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"We  call  upon  the  State  Department  of  our 
country,  and  our  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  spealc  the  voice  of  aU  our  people 
In  protest  against  this  attack  by  the  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  against  the  good 
name  of  the  Jews  within  their  borders. 

"We  call  upon  our  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  to  l^e  on  the  alert  against  any  danger 
which  may  befall  the  Jewish  people  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  attacks,  and  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Uhited  Nations  in  any  program  of 
assistance  which  may  become  necessary;  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  to  our  chief  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  Georgia's  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  copies  sent  to  the  dally  press  of 
Atlanta." 

Sam  E.  Lxvt. 

President. 

BaSNYT    MEDIffTB, 

President-Elect. 
Edwaso  M.  Kahn, 
Executive  Director. 


Ameadment  of  NatkHul  Labor  ReUtiou 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  VIROINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Virginia  State  Federation  of  Labor  on 
February  22,  1963; 


Whereas  the  National  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  provides  for  union- 
shop  elections;  and 

Whereas  section  14  (b)  of  said  act  pro- 
vides: "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  appli- 
cation of  agreements  requiring  membership 
In  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment In  any  State  or  Territory  in  which 
such  execution  or  application  is  prohibited 
by  State  or  Territorial  law";  and 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
has  passedvthe  so-called  rlght-to-work  law 
which  prohibits  union-shop  contracts  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  we  are  not  advised  that  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  include 
repeal  of  section  14  (b);  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  provided  for  union- 
shop  contracts  in  the  railway  industry 
through  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  and 

Whereas  proposed  amendments  are  pend- 
ing to  provide  for  union  shop  contracts  in 
the  construction  industry  without  conduct- 
ing any  election;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Virginia  State  Federation  of  Labor  request 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  which  will  repeal  section  14  (b)  o( 
said  act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Virginia  State  Federation  of  Labor  request 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  propose 
and  fight  for  union-shop  elections  to  be  con- 
ducted In  all  States  where  Interstate  com- 
merce is  involved;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  to  all  State  federations  of  labor 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  request- 
ing their  support  to  the  resolution. 

Adopted  February  23,  1963. 

J.  8.  SlCTTR. 

President. 

I.    C.    WXLSTXD. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


I  Told  Yo«  So 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday.  February  16.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
only  human.  I  enjoy  being  proved  right 
During  the  recent  political  campaign.  I 
repeatedly  told  the  voters  the  facts  ap- 
pearing in  the  following  article  written 
by  J.  A.  Livingston,  which  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  March  8.  1953: 
BnsiNKss  OtmooK 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Washikotok,  March  7.— "I  suppoae  things 
win  be  easier  now,  sir." 

A  close  adviser  of  President  Eisenhower 
looked  up  from  his  newspaper.  "What  do 
you  mean?"  he  asked  the  maid  who  was  serv- 
ing him  breakfast. 

"The  paper,  sir,"  she  said,  and  pointed  to 
the  headline  about  Stalin. 

"Well,  how  wUl  that  make  things  easier?- 

"Now  that  man  is  dead,"  she  replied,  "we 
won't  have  to  worry  any  more  about  Russia." 

At  the  White  House  the  adviser  learned 
that  such  sentiments  were  general — not 
among  the  President's  aasociatas — but 
throughout  the  country. 

In  Wall  Street,  stock  prices  promptly 
slumped.  Fast  stock-market  operators  rea- 
soned that  the  contenders  for  Stalin's  power 
would  be  too  busy  with  their  own  aspira- 
tions to  get  Involved  in  a  new  foreign  as- 
gressioo. 
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In  the  commodrty  markets,  cotton,  wheat, 
bides,  and  cocoa  declined.  Lead  receded  half 
a  cent  a  pound  tu  la  cents,  tout  this  was  an 
international  coincidence.  Along  with  dnc, 
lead  had  been  overcrowding  world  markets — 
so  much  so  that  western  mine  operaton  are 
demanding  more  tariff  protection  against 
imports. 

These  expectations  at  economic  relaxation 
are  not  shared  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
his  associates.  At  bis  press  conference  on 
Thursday,  the  President  pointed  out  that  a 
change  in  the  Kremlin  does  not  netieesarily 
mean  a  change  In  Russian  poUcy.  Russia 
works  out  a  plan  and  follows  it.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  must 
pursue  a  policy  of  definite  wstchfulnesa.  By 
inference.  President  Eisenhower  also  has  a 
plan  and  means  to  follow  It. 

Nor  are  expectations  ot  major  tax  cuts 
warranted  by  early  tax  returns.  "Sure."  said 
a  Treasury  ofllcial.  **you  look  at  your  personal 
tax  payment  this  year  and  find  it's  bigger 
Hum  last  year.  Rates  are  higher.  So.  you 
Miiiiiii  that  total  United  States  tax  receipts 
will  be  up.  But  then  take  a  look  at  corpora- 
tion returns.     They're  not  reassuring." 

Lcss  oprmiSM  at  PBrraooif 

A  glance  veriflee  that  Federal  income  taxes 
of  Youngstown  Sheet  ft  Tube  Corp.  are 
$1«.900.000  for  1952  versus  $38,700,000  In  1951. 
Allied  Chemical  ft  Dye  set  aside  •40.100.000 
for  taxes  versus  t60.2OO.OOO  In  1951.  National 
Lead  •SS.900.000  versus  •36.6CO.000.  And 
those  are  the  rule,  not  the  exceptions.  They 
■oggeat  that  the  lO-percent  increase  over  fis- 
cal IMS  In  corporation  taxes  that  President 
Truman  counted  on  for  fiscal  1953  and  1954 
may  prove  to  be  overoptlmistic. 

That  means  even  greater  prospective  defi- 
cits, unless  personal  income  returns  are  much 
higher  than  budgeted.  And  an  attempt  to 
cut  spending  may  provoke  the  first  real  show- 
down between  Eisenhower  and  Congress. 
Oongressmen  still  insist  that  a  balanced 
budget  In  the  1954  fiscal  year  Is  possible. 
Soeh  hopes  are  not  encouraged  at  the  Pen- 
tagon these  days.  For,  any  substantial 
budget  cuts  must  come  out  of  defense. 
There's  no  other  place  to  find  the  ten  billion 
needed  to  balance  the  Truman  budget  for 
1954. 

The  hard  facts  of  the  budget  are  these. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1954,  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid  are  put  at  57.3  billion. 
To  that  must  be  added  11  billion  for  veter- 
ans' expenses  and  interest  on  the  debt.  All 
other  budgeted  outlays  come  to  •10.3  billion, 
or  only  13  percent  of  the  total  (see  chart). 

Offhand,  t&t  billion  for  defense  and  aid 
to  allies  seems  like  a  reducible  sum.  But 
Pentagon  ofllclals,  after  nearly  2  months  with 
the  Truman  figures,  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  few  nUllion  in  savings  here  and  a  few 
million  there. 

The  savings  will  be  chiefly  of  the  house- 
keeping variety — cutting  maintenance  out- 
isys  on  bases,  reducing  Invt^ntorles,  salvaging 
used  parts  for  airplanes  Instead  of  buying 
new  spares,  shaving  transfer  travel,  intro- 
ducing new  office  techniqvies.  Such  reduc- 
tions take  time.  They  wont  bulk  large  tmtll 
the  1955  fiscal  year. 

For  Immediate  savings  which  would  run 
Into  the  billions.  Defense  Secretary  Charles 
E.  Wilson  would  have  to  take  big  chunks  out 
of  major  procetu'ement  programs,  such  as  air- 
craft, or  tanks,  or  ships.  Aiid.  argue  Pentagon 
budgeteers,  "We  don't  have  that  kind  of  fat. 
We  didnt  go  hogwlld  in  purchasing  after 
Korea.  We  were  even  accxised  of  taking  a 
siesta.  We  scheduled  for  a  gradual  pull,  hav- 
ing done  so,  It's  not  easy  to  make  major  cuts 
Without  unbalancing  the  }>rogram." 

If  Congressmen  insist  that  expenditures 
be  substantially  lower  In  fiscal  1954,  and  the 
Pentagon  is  right  in  its  evaluation  of  Its 
own  program,  then  Eisenhower  will  have  to 
fight  to  preserve  this  country's  level  of  mili- 
tary preparedness.  That,  regardless  of  who 
Is  in  the  Kremlin. 


Wby  Not  Alaska,  Too? 

BXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS,  JR. 

or  csuroKMZa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
February  28  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
I  think  this  editorial  aptly  expresses 
the  thoughts  of  many  on  the  present 
strategy  of  administration  leaders  in 
handling  the  question  of  long -promised 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Inas- 
much as  the  Houae  is  about  to  take  up 
legislation  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii, 
I  feel  it  of  interest  to  the  Members  to 
ponder  the  reasons  why  there  is  not  at 
the  same  time,  offered  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm by  the  new  administration  a 
bill  granting  statehood  to  Alaska.  . 
Alaska  Fihds  Shz  Is  Not  Imvitkd  To  The 
Pabtt 

In  the  Republican  platform  adopted  last 
summer  in  Chicago  was  this  declaration : 

We  favor  statehood  for  Alaska  under  an 
equitable  enabling  act. 

But  the  polar  Icecap  is  no  thicker  or  colder 
than  the  complete  ofllcial  sUence  in  Wash- 
ington regarding  the  statehood  hopes  of  our 
great  northern  territory. 

It  Is  so  obvious  to  all  observers  as  to  make 
It  hard  to  believe  this  silence  is  not  pre- 
meditated and  deliberate. 

The  contrast  with  the  ofllcial  attitude 
toward  Hawaii  Is  not  only  striking.  It  Is 
sensational.  Alaska  has  been  cast  In  the 
role  of  Cinderella;  HawaU  is  the  star  and 
beauty  of  the  ball. 

President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  took  her 
to  his  bosom  in  his  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  placed  her  claim 
for  immediate  recognition  high  on  the  list  of 
this  congressional  session's  legislative  musts. 

But  Alsska,  If  in  the  intervening  months 
she  had  disappeared  Into  the  Bering  Sea. 
could  not  be  more  forgotten. 

Tet  both  territories  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress long  and  urgently  for  statehood.  Bills 
to  admit  both  to  the  Union  have  been  passed 
by  large  majorities  in  the  HoTise  only  to 
get  stymied  in  senatorial  racial  and  political 
schisms. 

Ot  the  two,  Alaska  Is  more  important  to 
our  defense  strategy.  As  the  late  air  gen- 
eral, H.  H.  Arnold  emphasized  always:  "Upon 
Alaska  ova  future  safety  may  weU  rest." 

And  as  the  London  Times  once  pointed 
out: 

"An  American  standing  on  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  Alaska  mainland,  can  on  a 
clear  day  look  across  to  the  coast  of  Siberia, 
54  miles  across  the  Bering  Strait,  and,  even 
more  stimulating,  a  Soviet  sentry  can  look 
back  and  watch  the  American." 

That  is  a  situation  to  keep  well  in  mind. 

What  has  happened  that  Alaslca.  whose 
case  is  equally  as  good  as  Hawaii's,  is  getting 
the  traditional  oriental  leper  treatment  in 
Washington? 

Is  it  because  she  sometimes  commits  so 
grievous  an  error  as  to  vote  the  Democratic 
Ucket? 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  at  clarification  at 
the  President's  next  press  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  editorial.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  I  also  in- 
clude a  recent  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  I  feel  the  remarks 
of  the  Examiner  to  be  significant,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  paper  which 


early  supported  tlie  candidacy  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Wht  Not  Alaska.  Too? 

President  Eisenhower  said  In  his  second 
press  conference  that  while  he  thinks  Ha- 
waii Is  ready  for  statehood  he  does  not  be- 
lieve Alaska  has  proved  its  case  for  statehood. 

We  think  he  U  entirely  right  about  Hawaii 
but  we  find  It  dllBcult  to  follow  his  reasoning 
about  Alaska, 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  agree  with  him 
about  Hawaii  and  give  prompt  approval  to 
the  measure  now  pending  to  give  this  stra- 
tegically important  Pacific  island  outpost  Its 
proper  place  in  the  American  family  of 
States. 

We  frankly  hope  the  Congress  win  do  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  Alaska  and  that 
In  the  meantime  President  Eisenhower  will 
reappraise  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
vital  miUtary.  economic,  and  political  facte 
Involved. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  feel  that  there  are 
two  basic  ptuposes  to  be  served  by  the  admis- 
sion to  statehood  of  Hawaii  and  Alaslca. 

One  of  these  purjxsses  Is  to  give  the  p>eople 
of  the  two  great  Territories  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  statehood,  because  they 
are  morally  entitled  to  something  better  than 
the  second-class  category  of  American  cltl- 
Eenship  to  which  they  are  relegated  by  the 
present  policy. 

The  other  and  more  important  purpose  is 
that  of  national  self-interest,  which  can  only 
be  fully  served  in  tlie  field  of  military  secu- 
rity by  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

America  needs  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  family  and  is  need- 
lessly and  foolishly  cotirting  grave  danger  by 
withholding  their  rightful  place  In  the  fam- 
ily from  them. 


Resolation  of  Vb-pDia  State  Dairynun's 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Virginia 
State  Dairymen's  Association  at  their 
46th  annual  convention  in  Richmond, 
Va.  This  resolution  concerns  a  problem 
which  is  vital  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Virginia  and  every  other  State  which 
produces  dairy  products.  I  ask  each 
Memlier  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  give  this  matter  careful  and  attentive 
study. 

This  country  Is  committed  to  a  high 
standard  of  living,  to  high  wage  rates,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  agricultural  prices  at 
levels  which  will  protect  the  purchasing 
power  of  ftu-mers  and  provide  an  income  for 
agriciiltural  producers  on  a  reasonable  parity 
with  that  of  other  groups.  On  many  occa- 
sions price  supports  must  be  provided  for 
agricultural  commodities  at  levels  which  will 
be  above  the  level  of  world  prices.  Unless 
Imports  are  restricted  during  times  when 
there  are  domestic  surpluses  and  when  do- 
mestic price-support  levels  are  above  world 
prices,  disastrous  consequences  may  result. 
Price-support  programs  operated  without 
adequate  impend  controls  will  amount  to 
little  more  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
our  Oovernment  to  support  world  prices  and 
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wUl  Invite  tbe  dumping  of  wca-Id  surpluses 
at  our  door. 

The  American  dairy  farmer  Is  confronted 
with  an  alarming  and  ruinous  floo4  of  fof- 
elgn  dairy  products  brougbt  In  under  tbe 
gxilse  of  tbe  so-called  reciprocal-trade 
programs. 

Section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
permits  Imports  to  enter  freely  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  the  domestic  market  can  absorb 
tbem  without  injury.  At  the  same  time  it 
provides  an  effective  valve  to  regulate  tbe 
flow  at  that  level  beyond  which  Injury  would 
otherwise  result. 

It  has  been  officially  determined  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
that  unregulated  dairy  Imports  would  impair 
the  domestic  dairy  Industry,  Interfere  with 
the  orderly  storing  and  marketing  of  dairy 
products,  or  result  In  unnecessary  expendi- 
tiires  under  the  price-support  programs.  It 
has  been  also  officially  determined  by  Con- 
gress that  In  tbe  present  emergency  In  inter- 
national affairs  It  Is  essential  to  tbe  national 
security  of  thi«  country  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate domestic  source  of  supply  of  such  vital 
and  essential  foods  as  milk  and  buttermilk. 

Whereas  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  terminates  June  30,  1953,  the 
Virginia  State  Dairymen's  Association  urges 
the  reenactment  of  Import-control  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  contained  In  section  104  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

W.  J.  BuKLKS,  Chairman. 
C.  P.  Bletch. 

C.  W.  HOLOAWAT. 

H.  H.  Hurr. 
J.  O.  Seibkl. 


Anerka  Mast  Stick  to  New  Policy  of  Pnt- 
tinf  Its  Faith  in  Those  Oppressed  by 
Commnnist  Regimes  and  Not  in  the 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  IflMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  hard-headed  article  from  Bar- 
ron's, by  John  Chamberlain,  formerly 
an  editor  and  feature  writer  for  Life  and 
the  Freeman. 

One  of  the  gravest  errors  ever  made 
by  our  Government  people,  under  the 
never-ending  hammering  of  Communist- 
inspired  propaganda,  was  to  underesti- 
mate the  strength  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. Now  the  same  (>eople  are 
making  the  mistake  of  overestimating 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  regime. 
Our  best  hope  in  the  Pacific  is  to  exploit 
and  increase  its  weaknesses.  No  use- 
ful or  workable  deal  can  be  made  with 
them.  We  must  encourage  and  help  the 
free  Chinese  to  overthrow  their  op- 
pressors from  within. 

Communist  Conquvst  or  China  Nekd   Not 
Be  PnfAi. 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The  Initial  response,  both  pro  and  con,  to 
the  President's  bold  decision  to  deneutralize 
Formosa  quite  generally  missed  the  point. 
On  tbe  pro  side  tbe  decision  was  hailed 
with  Immoderate  Joy  because  it  would  un- 
leash Chiang  Kai-shek  to  attack  the  Chinese 
mainland.  The  picture  was  one  of  a  tiger 
Iliit  out  of  bis  cage.      Tbe  antls  ooxmtered 


with  a  Jeer  that  talk  about  unleashing 
Chiang  was  drivel  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Nationalist  Cblnese  Just  haven't 
got  Che  sinews  to  t:tage  anything  bigger  than 
a  commando  raid.  Chiang,  said  tbe  antls. 
Is  a  tabby,  not  a  tiger. 

Both  types  of  response  tended  to  reduce  a 
great  historic  declidon  to  the  level  of  tactics, 
or  Immediate  troop  disposition.  But  the 
real  signlflcance  of  Elsenhower's  order  to 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  cease  its  pxilitical  patrol 
of  Formosa  Strait  Is  to  be  found  not  In  the 
realm  of  tactics,  or  even  of  local  strategy, 
but  In  the  real  of  high  policy. 

What  the  decision  betokens  basically  Is 
that  Washington,  after  20  years  of  paltering 
wltb  the  problem  of  international  com- 
munism, has  at  l&ht  made  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  He  is  recog- 
nized for  being  Implacable,  Insatiable,  dis- 
honest on  principle,  and  unwilling  to  use  a 
truce  for  anythini;  beyond  preparation  for 
further  violence  against  tbe  capiuiist  world. 

Having  made  a  correct  dlsagnosls  of  the 
nature  of  the  enemy,  the  Eisenhower  govern- 
ment has  proceeded  to  scrap  old  policies  that 
were  predicated  on  the  mistaken  Acbesonlan 
Judgments.  Containment  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  for  It  has  at  last  become 
recogdlzed  that  a  conspiracy  of  a  thovisand 
overlapping  apparatuses  of  front  organiza- 
tion, propaganda  dupes,  spy  rings,  and  fifth- 
column  devices  can  only  be  stopped  by  dis- 
ruption at  the  source,  not  by  Invocation  of 
a  cordon  sanltaire.  And  tbe  creation  of 
static,  defensive  sitiiatlons  of  strength,  whUe 
necessary,  is  no  longer  reckoned  as  sufficient, 
for  International  communism  is  in  part  a 
seep-ge  movement  that  flows  around  and 
between  the  strong  points. 

When  Dean  Acheson  said.  In  January  of 
1950,  that  "no  person  could  guarantee  these 
areas"  (meaning  Korean  and  Formosa) 
against  "military  aT^tack,"  he  invited  a  seep- 
age of  Conununlst  strength  Into  Korea  that 
no  neighboring  "situatloy  of  strength"  In 
Japan,  Okinawa,  or  the  Philippines  could 
halt  by  its  mere  existence.  Such  seepage 
can  only  be  stopped  by  a  policy  of  holding 
the  threat  of  unknown  and  unforeseeable 
retaliation  over  tho  Communist  world  If  It 
tries  anything,  anywhere. 

But  communism,  while  It  is  above  all  a 
conspiracy  with  the  energizing  self-sanction 
of  a  crusading  religion,  is  also  a  nation  with 
a  gigantic  physical  base  that  reaches  from 
the  Elbe  in  Germany  to  the  China  Sea. 
Soviet  Russia  front.s  on  two  oceans  and  its 
Interior  lines  mean  that  It  can  strike  mili- 
tarily at  wiU  in  either  direction.  Where 
Acheson's  lawyer-like  mind  never  could  grasp 
the  implications  of  this,  Eisenhower,  the 
military  man,  has  grasped  it  at  once.  His 
government  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  the  interdependency  of  the  Asi- 
atic and  the  European  fronts.  What  affects 
Formosa  affects  France,  and  vice  versa.  The 
decision  to  free  Chiang's  forces  means  In 
effect  that  Soviet  Russia  will  have  less  time 
and  energy  to  spend  on  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
or  m  training  agents  for  Guatemala,  India, 
and  Slam. 

The  lnterdepend«;ncy  of  the  fronts  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Bolshevik  high  com- 
mand ever  since  the  days  of  Lenin;  It  Is  a 
natural  consequence  of  Russia's  heart-land 
position.  But  within  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
dependency the  Soviets  have  given  major 
emphaisis  to  Asia  ever  since  the  failure  of 
the  German  and  Hungarian  revolutldns  In 
1919.  In  dozens  of  theses  written  from  the 
1930's  to  the  1950'8  the  Bolsheviks  have 
elaborated  their  baiiic  strategy,  which  Is  to 
Isolate  and  roU  up  the  West  by  stimulating 
nationalist  and  then  Communist  revolutions 
throughout  the  great  land  mass  of  Asia. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  neglect  Exirope:  Bolshevism  Is 
quite  capable  of  reversing  a  strategy  over- 
night. But  it  does  mean  that  we  must  know 
a  Bolshevik  priority  for  what  It  Is  and  make 
the  effort  to  coimter  It  with  a  dynamic  policy 
of  oiu-  own. 


Since  the  Soviet  far  eastern  policy  has 
achieved  Its  most  effective  expreseion  in 
the  Chinese  revolution,  and  since  a  strong 
Peipiug  cummununh  would  eventually  domi- 
nate East  Asia,  the  most  effective  thing 
we  could  possibly  do  In  Asia  today  would 
be  to  stop  this  revolution  and  get  It  rolling 
In  reverse.  Whether  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  are  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  a  reversal  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
revolution  is  a  nice  question.  But  tbe  main 
point  Is  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  800,. 
000  soldiers  are  all  that  we  have:  there  Is 
no  palpable  "third  force"  in  China.  The  de- 
cision to  use  Chiang  is  a  faute  de  mleiix  prop- 
osition, and  it  should  be  accepted  without  Il- 
lusions. But  if  anything  Is  to  be  done  about 
reversing  the  Chinese  revolution  In  this 
generation  we  must  work  with  what  Is  avail- 
able. This  means  letting  Chiang  do  what 
he  can  and  giving  him  speedily  the  same 
sort  of  material  aid  that  the  "neutral"  Rus- 
sians extended  to  Mao  Tse-tung  during  his 
postwar  struggle  for  power— and  at  least 
such  moral  aid  as  repudiating  the  Acheeon- 
Jessup  1949  white  paper. 

John  Foster  Dulles  has  assured  the  British 
that  the  United  States  has  no  plans  for  a 
full-scale  attack  on  tbe  mainland  of  China 
or  a  naval  blockade  of  the  China  coast.  But 
for  that  matter  Soviet  Russia  never  had  any 
plans  of  its  own  for  full-scale  intervention  in 
China  or  a  blockade  of  the  West  during  all 
the  years  It  was  stimulating  Mao  to  activity. 
In  fearing  that  the  United  SUtes  might  be- 
come involved  and  bogged  down  In  full- 
scale  war  in  Asia  by  Its  recent  action,  the 
British  are  thinking  In  terms  of  officially  de- 
clared wars  between  nationalist  powers,  not 
struggles  between  international  and  unl- 
versallst  faiths.  It  U  the  libertarian  faith 
that  hopes  to  win  China  and  Asia,  not  any 
nationalist  power.  And  the  libertarian  faith 
can  counter  the  Communist  faith  by  the  vol- 
unteer means  appropriate  to  aU  tbe  historic 
struggles  between  rival  religloiu  attitudes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  new  course 
Is  rlskless.  The  Bear  cerUlnly  lias  the  di- 
visions. But  if  numbers  of  planes  and  in- 
fantry divisions  and  proximity  to  the  ter- 
rain were  all  that  counted,  tbe  Russians 
would  hardly  need  prodding  to  throw  us 
out  of  Korea  and  Japan  tomorrow.  Japan 
has  no  army,  the  old  British  Indian  Army 
is  gone,  and  tbe  American.  European,  and 
Korean  defense  forces  are  far  outnumbered 
by  those  of  the  Russians  and  their  satel- 
lites. Something  besides  manpower  Is  stay- 
ing the  Communist  hand,  and  the  only 
logical  assumption  is  that  It  Is  the  threat 
of  the  big  war  and  the  concomitant  big 
atomic  bang,  plus  the  potentialities  of 
American  production.  If  these  are  what  pro- 
tects us.  there  is  no  more  danger  in  giving 
Chiang  the  go-ahead  signal  £han  there  Is 
in  standing  pat  in  the  deep  trenches  of 
Korea. 

Elsenhower  Is  a  soldier.  In  his  younger 
days  he  certainly  digested  the  staff  school 
axiom  that  "passivity  of  mind  Is  tbe  greatest 
military  menace."  This  goes  for  cold  war 
as  well  as  for  hot  war.  He  has  also  most 
certainly  absorbed  the  mUltary  maxim  that 
the  "'principle  of  the  objective"  must  not 
be  diffuse.  If  the  clear  objective  U  to  stop 
and  turn  back  the  Communist  revolutionary 
tide,  the  means  must  be  willed,  even  at  the 
risk  of  war.  And  since  the  means  Include 
making  use  of  whatever  allies  we  can  find 
on  the  spot  In  Asia,  the  decision  on  the  7th 
Fleet  was  inevitable. 

When  MacArthiu-  was  forced  back  to  Aus- 
tralia, he  stood  where  Chiang  Kai-shek 
stands  today.  Instead  of  resting  on  the  de- 
fensive in  Australia.  MacArthur  resolved  to 
carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy  with  what  little 
strength  he  had.  Chiang  has  only  100.000 
soldiers  who  are  trained  and  equipped  for 
combat.  He  has  hardly  a  dozen  landing  craft 
with  which  to  negotiate  the  90-odd  miles  of 
Formosa  Strait.  His  alrpower  Is  limited  to 
obsolescent    planes    that    would    stand    no 
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chance  In  battle  against  Soviet  Jets.  His 
navy  consists  of  a  destroyer,  six  destroyer 
escorts,  and  a  few  smaller  units.  Tbe  guer- 
rillas who  adhere  to  bis  standard  on  tbe 
mainland  have  largely  gone  into  hiding,  fad- 
ing back  Impassively  into  the  passive  mtMa^g 
But  Just  as  MacArthur  found  shoestring  ways 
and  means  of  throwing  the  Japanese  off 
balance  in  New  Guinea,  so  Chiang  has  suf- 
ficient strength  to  do  something  practical 
to  annoy  the  Red  Chinese  and  divert  them 
from  complete  concentratlcm  on  Korea  and 
positive  Intervention  in  Indochina. 

The  distance  between  Pormoea  and  tbe 
Chinese  mainland  is  far  wider  than  tbe 
Straits  of  Dover,  and  for  6  months  of  tbe 
year  It  Is  a  fairly  treacherous  stretch  of 
water.  But  Chiang's  troo])s  still  hold  tbe 
Pescadores.  Quemoy.  and  m  uiy  other  islands 
hugging  the  Chinese  coast  and  commando 
raids  can  be  stepped  up  as  fast  as  American 
material  can  be  nuule  available.  The  re- 
quirements of  Korea.  Indochina,  and  our 
European  allies  being  what  they  are.  this 
does  not  mean  a  dangerously  effective  com- 
mando program  tomorrow.  But  small  raids 
carried  on  In  conjunction  with  locally  con- 
ducted psychological  warfare  can  do  much 
to  spread  confusion  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, and  that  Is  very  important  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  in  history. 

All  revolutions  go  by  stages.  And  once  the 
power  has  been  seized,  completing  the  first 
revolutionary  stage  Is  quick  and  easy.  In 
China  this  first  stage — vbe  "nod-bead, 
shake-head,  chop-head"  stiige — Is  finished. 
The  open  dissidents  have  been  sentenced  by 
the  "people's  courts"  and  murdered,  the 
landowning  peasants  who  sowed  more  than 
60  pounds  of  seed  rice  annually  have  been 
liquidated  as  "wealthy  farmers."  The  bigger 
landlords  who  rented  out  their  acres  are 
dead,  the  good  earth  has  been  divided  to  the 
point  of  endemic  famine  for  everybody.  In 
the  cities  wealth  has  been  confiscated,  or 
made  to  work  in  harness  for  the  revolution. 
And    "brain  washing"  goes  on. 

The  Communists,  then,  have  taken  China. 
But  the  second  stage'  of  a  revolution  is,  of 
necessity,  long  and  arduous.  With  no  more 
wealth  to  be  divided,  easy  victories  are  no 
longer  poaisble.  A  backtracking  on  revolu- 
tionary purity  may  be  neceseary  to  stimulate 
production,  as  was  the  ciise  dviring  the 
N.  E.  P.  period  in  Russia.  The  consolidation 
of  a  revolution  takes  a  long  time,  and  ordi- 
narily is  not  achieved  until  the  older  gen- 
eration is  dead. 

To  complicate  matters  In  China  for  the 
Communists,  the  multl-lln'^ual  population 
is  80  percent  Ullterate.  Tills  means  that 
people  cannot  be  "Inculcated"  by  use  of  the 
written  word;  a  Chinese  Ministry  of  public 
enllghtment  has  little  to  work  on  or  with. 
Gossip  plays  a  great  part  in  the  relaying 
of  information  in  China;  as  Gen.  Albert 
Wedemeyer  has  put  It.  the  country  Is  a 
"rumor  factory."  And,  since  tbe  family  and 
the  villages  are  still  the  basic  social  units  in 
China,  gossip  tends  to  take  on  an  Individual- 
istic, antlstatlst  coloration  ( "government  is 
more  terrible  than  tigers")  as  it  goes  from 
hearth  to  hearth.  It  cannot  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  a  central  authority  in  a 
nation  that  has  no  center. 

All  of  which  gives  Chiang  his  opportunity. 
Once  it  dawns  on  the  average  Chinese  family 
that  the  revolution  is  not  over,  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  his  struggle  without  hin- 
drance, the  rumor  factory  will  begin  to  work. 
Small  coastal  raids  wUl  become  magnified 
into  huge  landings  as  news  of  them  travels 
to  the  interior.  If  Chiang's  admittedly  tiny 
navy  can  do  something  to  halt  the  coastwise 
Junk  traffic — and  possibly  a  larger  vessel  on 
occasion— in  Formosa  Strait,  the  burden  on 
commerce  may  loom  as  a  blockade  when 
news  of  it  reaches  an  Inland  village. 

ThU  sort  of  thing  could  hardly  stay  the 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  forever.  But 
It  can  do  much  to  interfere  with  lU  progres- 


sion in  the  next  phase  of  history.  And  It 
Is  the  next  phase  of  history  with  which  tbe 
Elsenhower  government  has  to  contend.  As 
David  Lawrence  has  said,  it  isn't  necessary 
to  cross  all  the  bridges  at  once.  It  Is  sxiffi- 
clent  to  the  moment  that  we  have  crossed 
the  first  bridge.  The  days  of  Intellectual 
retreat,  of  "paralyzed  tension."  of  spiritual 
prostration  before  tbe  Communist  conspir- 
acy, are  over,  and  all  else  will  follow  in  due 
time. 


OuUicoUie:  Ohio's  First  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  FOLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing it  was  my  pleasure  along  with  other 
Ohioans  and  our  friends  from  many 
other  States  to  welcome  to  our  Nation's 
Capitol  the  two  couriers  from  Chilli- 
cothe — the  first  capital  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  These  couriers,  Mr.  George 
Murphy,  representing  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington.  and  Mr.  Don  Strausbaugh. 
representing  Colonel  Huntington,  re- 
enacted  one  of  the  most  famous  inci- 
dents in  Ohio  history — the  horseback 
ride  of  Thomas  Worthington  in  1802 
from  Chillicothe  to  Washington  to  pe- 
tition the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
admit  Ohio  as  the  17th  State  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  of  States.  I  am  happy  to 
again  report  to  the  House  concerning 
this  memorable  occ£ision. 

Chillicothe.  the  first  capital  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  is  the  county  seat  of  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  one  of  the  nine  great 
counties  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  represent  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

May  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  remind 
the  House  that  Chillicothe  is  the  boy- 
hood home  of  our  distinguished  and  be- 
loved Parliamentarian,  Mr.  Lewis  Desch- 
ler,  the  man  who  has  served  as  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  person  in  the  history  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Chillicothe  is  a  lovely  city  of  some 
25,000  population,  located  in  a  fine  agri- 
cultural area  in  the  Scioto  Valley  of 
Ohio,  one  of  the  great  agricultural  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

This  city  is  especially  rich  in  histori- 
cal background  for  here  was  started  the 
legislative  and  judicial  processes  which 
resulted  in  the  official  formation  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  for- 
mally put  into  operation  on  July  17, 1788, 
the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  established  at  Marietta.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Territory  remained  at  Marietta 
until  1800.  when  it  was  moved  by  a  con- 
gressional act  of  May  7,  1800,  to  Chilli- 
cothe. 

Chillicothe  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  until  Ohio 
became  a  State  in  1803  and  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
until  October  1816  except  for  a  period 
of  about  2  years  from  1810-12— during 
which  time  Zanesville  was  the  capital. 


The  First  General  Assembly  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati. September  16  to  December  19. 
1799,  at  which  WUliam  Henry  Harrison, 
then  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Territory, 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
Charles  William  Bjrrd  succeeded  Mr. 
Harrison  as  secretary. 

The  Second  General  Assembly  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  met  in  ChilUcothe. 
November  23.  1801,  and  continued  in 
session  until  January  23,  1802.  On  April 
30,  1802.  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  for  Ohio  and  on  November 
1.  1802,  the  first  constitutional  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Chillicothe,  and  in  the 
following  words  adopted  a  constitution 
for  Ohio: 

We,  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio, 
•  •  •  do  ordain  and  establish  the  following 
constitution  or  form  of  government,  and  do 
mutually  agree  wltb  each  other  to  form 
ourselves  Into  a  free  anc  Independent  State 
b-  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  constitution  provided  for  the  first 
election  of  a  Governor,  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  ant'  county  arid  State 
officials,  to  be  held  in  each  county  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January  1803. 

The  following  counties  were  in  exist- 
ence at  that  time — Adams,  Belmont. 
Clermont.  Fairfield,  Hamilton,  Jefferson. 
Ross.  Trumbull,  and  Washington. 

The  constitutional  convention  con- 
cluded its  work  on  November  29.  1802. 
and  on  that  date  appointed  Thomas* 
Worthington  an  agent  to  carry  a  copy  of 
the  original  constitution  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Worthington  set  out  from  caiilli- 
cothe  on  horseback  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 7.  1802,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Huntington,  and  it  is  recorded  in  his 
diary  that  he  arrived  in  Georgetown  on 
the  evening  of  December  19,  having  spent 
13  days  on  this  trip  of  approximately  428 
miles  and  averaging  about  33  miles  per 
day. 

On  the  20th  of  December  Worthing- 
ton's  diary  records  that  he  called  to  see 
President  Jefferson — by  his  request — and 
took  lodgings  with  a  Mr.  Bunch  in  the 
Town  House.    He  records  that — 

Messrs.  Macon.  Brcckenrldge.  Nicholson. 
Alston,  and  Winn  board  at  the  same  bcuse. 
Find  the  members  very  friendly  and  disposed 
to  do  all  they  can  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  Mr.  Macon 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Worthington  was  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1801  to  1807. 

Mr.  Worthington  further  recorded  in 
his  diary  that — 

On  December  21  nothing  of  consequence 
was  done  In  Congress. 

December  22:  Made  a  communication  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Ordinances  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  also  the  address  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

December  23 :  Dined  with  the  President 
and  his  two  daughters. 

Friday,  December  31:  Called  to  see  the 
President. 

Monday,  January  10:  Dined  with  Mr.  Gid- 
eon Granger  (Postmaster  General). 

Thursday,  January  13:  This  day  raining, 
dined  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  spent  tbe  evening 
at  Cteneral  Dearborn's  (Secretary  of  War). 
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Friday,  January  31,  1803:  The  weather 
■Ince  Monday  very  cold  and  windy,  this  day 
dined  with  Mr.  Madison;  Mrs.  Washington 
from  Berkeley  there. 

Sunday,  January  23:  dined  at  Mr.  Galla* 
tin's  (Secretary  oX  Treasiiry);  T.  Paine  in 
company. 

Prtday,  January  28:  Sent  by  Mr.  P.  Peyton 
yesterday  a  letter  to  Bushrod  Washington  In 
which  a  receipt  for  his  tax  was  enclosed,  re- 
quested he  might  pay  the  amount  to  Ifr. 
Peyton. 

Tuesday,  February  1 :  Received  letters  from 
home  informing  me  of  my  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Worthington  left  Georgetown  on 
March  2d,  traveled  by  way  of  Shep- 
herdstown  and  CJharlestown.  and  arrived 
home — Chlllicothe— -on  the  evening  of 
March  15,  4803. 

Thomas  Worthlngton's  diary  of  his 
trip  to  Washington  as  recorded  in  his 
memorandum  book  shows  how  thor- 
oughly he  canvassed  the  officials  in 
Washington  concerning  Ohio's  state- 
hood. 

He  had  seen  President  Jefferson  on 
four  occasions,  two  of  them  dinner  en- 
gagements. He  had  dined  with  James 
Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  and  with 
the  Secretaries  of  War.  and  Treasury, 
and.  with  the  Postmaster  General 

In  addition,  he  had  been  boarding  at 
the  same  house  with  the  Speaker  and 
four  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Thomas  Worthington.  like  many  of 
Chillicothe's  early  settlers,  was  a  Vitr- 
ginian.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty. Va. — now  West  Virginia — and  be- 
caiise  of  liis  close  friendship  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  and  other  officials  in 
Washington  he  was  the  ideal  emissary  to 
plead  Ohio's  case  for  admission  to  state- 
hood. 

His  service  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature,  his  two  terms  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  and  two  terms  as  Governor 
makes  Thomas  Worthington  Chilli- 
cothe's most  famous  citizen. 

Chlllicothe,  Ohio's  first  capital,  may 
soon  become  the  capital  of  a  newly  de- 
veloping industrial  empire. 

The  establishing  of  the  new  United 
States  Government  atomic-energy  plant. 
27  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  other  pro- 
posed private  industrial  developments  in 
the  Scioto  Valley  area  give  promise  of 
again  making  Chlllicothe  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  southeastern  Ohio. 

I  am  indeed  glad  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  important  city 
of  the  great  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  here. 


Modem  Shortcat  to  Statesmaiuliip 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CAUrORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscosd,  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing article  by  Malvlna  Lindsay  from 
the  Washington  I»ost  of  March  7.  1953: 

MODBtN    SaOKTCUT    TO    STAI 


(By  MalTlna  Lindsay) 
Tenderfoot  Congressman  Plodd  was  down- 
cast. "My  constituents,"  he  told  me.  "think 
I'm  a  dud.  I'm  not  on  television.  I'm  not 
on  the  front  pages.  What  on  earth,  they  ask. 
am  I  doing?" 

"What  are  you  doing?" 
"I'm  working  14  hours  a  day  doing  voters' 
errands,  preparing  legislation,  sitting  In  on 
hearings—" 
"Come  with  me."  I  interrupted. 
At  the  office  of  my  pubUc-relatlons  coun- 
selor.    Dr.     Gulliver     Shrugg,     operator     of 
Shrugg's  specter  and  spy  service,  I  explained 
Congressman  Plodd'a  predicament. 

"We've  got  to  more  fast,"  said  Dr.  Shrugg 
briskly.  "Nine  weeks  of  Congress  already 
gone.  Now,  then.  Congressman,  what  state- 
ment have  you  issued  on  what  will  happen  in 
Russia  under  Malenkov?" 

"Why-er,  none;  I  would  only  be  guessing." 
•'Who  Isn't?     You  must  get  into  print  Im- 
mediately   forecasting    a    bloody    fight    for 
power  between  him  and— well,  anybody.** 

"But  that's  dangerous.  It  would  only  help 
to  soUdlf  y  Kremlin  power  and  antagonise  the 
Russian  people." 

"You  don't  get  the  pitch,  Plodd.    ni  fix  you 
up  something  and  find  a  plant  for  It.    Now, 
then,    have    you   publicly   warned  Anthony 
Eden?" 
"What  about?- 

"That  he  needn't  have  come  here  to  un- 
load any  <A  his  Socialistic  tweeds  and  Scotch 
on  us.  That  he  should  go  home  and  dena- 
tionalize coal,  hang  Bevan.  wear  hU  hom- 
burg  more  at  an  Ike  angle — oh  anything. 
Don't  let  him  get  out  of  town  without  letting 
your  home  State  know  you're  on  the  Job." 

"But  sir " 

"Have  you  warned  Prance  lately  about  any- 
thing? Or  Italy?  Or  India — now  that's  a 
good  one  to  warn." 

"What  about  warning  America?" 
Dr.  Shrugg  gave  the  Congressman  a  pity- 
ing  glance,    "I   wonder    how    you   ever   got 
elected.  Plodd.    Now  what  investigating  com- 
mittee are  you  on?" 

"Well-er,  none  exactly." 
"Should    have    puUed   your   wires   better. 
What  chance  of  getting  some  hot  investiga- 
tions started  in  the  committees  you're  on?" 

"They're  all  pretty  busy  on  legislation •• 

"Nonsense.  Times  have  changed.  Plodd. 
People  wont  buy  you  at  the  ballot  box  unless 
you're  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues.  You've 
■got  to  make  yoxir  name  as  familiar  in  your 
State  as  Smirk's  toothpaste.  You've  got  to 
make  some  hot  news,  demand  some  inves- 
tigations." 

"How  can  I?  The  commiinism  field  seems 
to  be  cornered." 

"There's  modem  art,  music,  the  new  re- 
vised Bible,  all  sorts  of  things  people  get 
emotional  about.  You  see.  Congressman, 
there's  a  reaction  against  all  this  new  stuff 
and  you  ought  to  get  in  on  it." 

"Does  that  Include  television.  Jet  airplanes, 

electric  dishwashers " 

"Of  course  not.     However,  your  best  bet 
Is  to  investigate,  or  at  least  expose  some 
individuals." 
"What  individuals?" 

"That   depends   on   what  your   Informers 
dig  up.     I  assume  you're  well  stafTed." 
"I'  have  none." 

Dr.  Shrugg  controlled  himself  with  dlffl- 
culty.  "Just  what  did  you  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  do?" 

"To  legislate — I  suppose.  Besides,  it  takes 
all  my  money  to  pay  an  office  force." 

"Turn  'em  into  investigators.  And  get  a 
few  pros.  My  service  will  fix  you  up.  Why 
man,  the  ordinary  person,  let  alone  a  Con- 
gressman, has  to  have  at  least  one  confi- 
dential informer  these  days." 

Congressman  Plodd  looked  dlscotiraged. 
"It's  very  complicated— thU  bxisiness  of 
serving  one's  country." 


"Ill  simplify  It  for  you."  aasxired  Dr. 
Shrugg.  "Until  you  get  your  investigative' 
setup  you  can  keep  a  running  Are  of  speeches 
and  statements  going." 

"All  right.  I'd  like  to  Issue  a  statement  In 
behalf  of " 

"Never,"  Interrupted  Dr.  Shrugg,  "Issue  a 
statement  In  behalf  of  anything — only 
against  something,  preferably  somebody.  If 
you  dont  have  any  evidence  against  your 
victim,  merely  refer  to  him  or  her  as  a 
'questionable  individual.'  When  not  pro- 
tected by  congressional  inununlty,  change 
this  to  'controversial  person.'  " 

"I'm  afraid  I've  chosen  the  wrong  business. 
Dr.  Shrugg." 

"Not  at  all.  You'U  get  the  hang  ot  it.  with 
my  help.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  you 
will  be  loudly  and  constantly  demanding  a 
cut  in  taxes." 

"But  I  don't  think  taxes  should  be  cut 
untU " 

"I  give  up,  Plodd,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Shrugg. 
sinking  back  in  his  chair.  "You'd  better 
leave  the  running  of  the  country  to  the  pros." 


Accept  tlie  Ckalleofe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  include 
an  address  given  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Stringfellow,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  be- 
fore the  Great  Lakes  Shrine  Association 
in  Milwaukee,  on  ^bruary  28,  1953: 

-     ACCKPT   THE    CHALUDCCS 

For  several  years  I  have  looked  forward  to 
attending  the  bvuiness  meetings  and  cere- 
monial sessions  ot  this  important  segment 
ot  the  Shrine  of  North  America,  an  organ- 
isation composed  of  Masons  and  Shriners  who 
are  committed  to  the  support  of  the  basic 
principles  that  made  our  country  great. 

The  Great  Lakes  Shrine  Association,  com- 
prised as  It  is  of  21  temples,  embracing  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  has  a  membership  of  130.000, 
made  up  of  the  topflight  citizens  of  this 
important  area  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
complimented  when  your  president,  illus- 
trious Sir  Wayne  E.  H.  Young,  past  potenUte 
of  Saladln  Temple.  Grand  Rapi<to.  Mich., 
asked  me  almost  a  year  ago  to  speak  to  you 
today  on  the  subject  of  Americanism.  I  can 
think  of  no  subject  more  Important  to  keep 
alive.  If  we  are  to  preserve  what  we  have, 
and  eventually  Improve  It.  than  a  rededlca- 
tion  to  the  basic  principles  of  Americanism. 

In  the  last  few  years,  loyalty  to  flag,  to 
country,  to  our  way  of  life,  and  to  our  cher- 
ished institutions  has  been  discounted  and 
often  Jeered  at  by  so-called  liberals. 

This  should  disturb  every  American  worthy 
of  his  great  heritage.  It  should  especially 
concern  Freemasons  and  Shriners  Inasmuch 
as  men  of  our  belief  and  members  of  our 
fraternity  had  so  much  to  do  with  founding 
our  way  of  life. 

"After  what  I  owe  God.  nothing  should 
be  more  dear  or  more  sacred  than  the  love 
and  respect  I  owe  to  my  country,"  said  De- 
Thou,  the  French  historian.  280  years  ago. 

The  doctrines  that  prompted  our  aSlia- 
tlon  with  our  fraternity  are  those  upon  which 
our  country  rests.  The  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life  and  of  every  Institution  of  free- 
men is  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  thesis  of  our  craft  Is  the  Golden 
Rule.  To  worship  God  as  conscience  dic- 
tates Is  our  coQunon  sUtute.    We  must  live 
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by  Its  concept  If  we  are  to  live  as  freemen. 
We  must  defend  that  thesis  with  our  lives, 
if  necessary,  as  our  forefathers  did.  With- 
out lalth  in  the  great  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse, every  disillusionment  resolves  into  de- 
spair and  decay. 

Communism,  a  godless  Ideology,  seeks  to 
destroy  the  basic  principles  upon  which  ovir 
way  of  life  and  our  fraternity  are  founded  by 
substituting  belief  in  the  Kremlin  for  beUef 
in  God. 

The  Communists  realize  that  millions  of 
03d-f earing  Masons  throughout  the  world 
are  a  threat  to  their  atheistic  philosophy. 
You  and  I  and  millions  of  others  like 
us  must  make  that  threat  a  reality.  Our  loy- 
alty to  the  principles  of  our  order  and  to 
mankind  must  guide  lu  in  our  every  effort 
to  keep  their  atheistic  (>ropaganda  from  un- 
dermining our  freedoms.  We  must  coura- 
geously face  the  enemy  with  a  solidarity 
heretofore  unknown,  lest  he  divide  and  de- 
stroy us. 

He  has  Infiltrated  most,  if  not  all,  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government.  He  has 
infiltrated  our  schools,  our  colleges,  and  our 
labor  organizations.  He  has  infiltrated  our 
churches.  It  would  appear  that  he  for- 
mulated the  policies  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment which  resulted  in  turning  free  China 
into  a  hostile  camp  and  produced  the  war  in 
Korea.  The  Voice  of  America,  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers,  appears,  from  time  to 
time,  to  be  the  Voice  of  the  Soviet. 

The  Soviet  has  dumped  her  spies  and 
sneaks  Into  every  country  of  the  world.  She 
has  Invaded  lands  that  had  hoped  to  recover 
from  the  affliction  of  two  World  Wars.  In 
less  than  a  decade  she  has.  without  mercy, 
taken  control  of  and  ensla\ed  more  than 
600  mUlion  persons  and  the  end  Is  not  yet 
In  sight. 

She  sneers  that  hers  Is  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  yet  tortures  and  purges 
her  subjects  when  they  dare  challenge  her 
chicanery.  She  has  subdued  the  spirit  of 
her  own  people  and  those  ol  her  satellites. 

Bereft  of  faith  in  God.  she  exercises  her 
tryanny,  unrestrained  by  the  dictate  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Her  pattern  Is  to  Impose  upon 
an  oppressed  people  the  fallacy  that  religion 
Intercepts  man's  progress  and  the  common 
good.  The  atheistic  philosophy  of  subordi- 
nation Is  promulgated  among,  the  youth  in 
the  hope  that  as  they  grow  Into  manhood 
they  wiU  blindly  accept  the  Communist  delu- 
sion as  the  road  to  freedom  and  gracious 
living. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with  an 
enemy  skilled  In  the  use  of  every  psychologi- 
cal weapon,  who  scornfully  questions  our 
right  to  resist  the  stupid  puppets  it  has 
driven  Into  aggressive  invasion. 

This  tyrannical  force  Is  aware  that  man 
Instinctively  craves  freedom.  Realizing  that 
this  Instinct  may  eventually  overthrow  his 
dictatorship,  he  subjugates  individualism, 
engenders  hatred  of  democratic  nations  and 
Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
people  divided  and  weak. 

Ours  is  the  firm  belief  In  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Such  was  the  philosophy  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  This  philosophy  springs 
from  the  rights  reserved  to  the  people,  for 
we  look  upon  government  as  the  servant,  not 
the  master  of  the  citizens. 

We  cannot  vacillate  in  our  attitude  toward 
subversive  conduct  of  those  In  charge  of  our 
security.  We  must  heed  the  admonition  ot 
the  father  of  our  country  who.  on  April  30. 
1777,  said.  "Put  none  but  Americans  on 
guard". 

This  is  a  great  moment  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  Is  important  not  only  to  us  as 
Individuals,  but  to  posterity  that  the  despoU 
be  frustrated  In  their  wickedness.  This  is 
one  of  our  responsibilities  and  we  cannot 
avoid  it.  If  we  are  worthy  of  oxir  heritage, 
we  will  accept  the  chaUenge  and  discharge 
that  responsibility. 


Promotion  Policy  of  tkc  Amy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACH  u sai'f B 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  response  to  my  suggestion  that  the 
promotion  policy  be  overhauled  and 
closely  supervised: 

DcPAsncKNT  or  tkx  Ammt. 

OmcE  or  THi  SzcacTABT  or  thx  Akmt. 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  3.  1953. 
Hon.  Tbomas  J.  Lank, 

House  of  Representatiryes. 

DZAS  Mr.  Lake:  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  requested  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  4,  1953,  in  which  you  requested  a 
statement  and  clarification  of  the  Army's 
promotion  policy  with  respect  to  enlisted 
personnel. 

During  periods  of  expansion,  authority  for 
the  temporary  promotion  of  enlisted  person- 
nel is  delegated  to  subordinate  commanders. 
Company  or  comparable  unit  commanders 
are  authorized  to  promote  personnel  to  the 
grade  of  corporal.  Promotions  to  the  other 
noncommissioned  officer  grades  are  effected 
by  commanders  of  regiments  or  separate 
battalions. 

Appropriated  funds  available  to  the  Army 
for  the  pay  of  enlisted  personnel  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  permit  promotion  to  fill  all  grade 
vacancies  in  the  organizational  tables.  As  a 
result,  over  100,000  noncommissioned  officer 
grade  vacancies  either  are  occupied  by  Indi- 
viduals of  lower  rank  or  are  not  filled. 

This  situation  was  aggravated  further  by 
a  change  in  plans  during  the  last  half  of  fis- 
cal year  1952  which  required  the  Army  to  re- 
duce its  strength.  In  spite  of  numerous  re- 
lease programs,  the  Army  entered  fiscal  year 
1953  with  considerably  more  individuals  in 
certain  enlisted  grades  than  were  provided 
for  by  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
1953.  In  an  attempt  to  live  within  the  funds 
available,  a  temporary  understrength  in  the 
higher  noncommissioned  officer  grades  has 
been  maintained  untU  the  overages  described 
above  could  be  eliminated  by  attrition  and 
other  losses,  and  until  it  could  be  deter- 
mined that  sufficient  funds  were  available  for 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  positive 
action  has  been  necessitated  by  budgetary 
considerations  and  has  in  no  way  reduced  the 
requirements  which  exist  for  the  leadership 
of  experienced  and  qualified  noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Accordingly,  to  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  promotion  opportunities  to  all 
conunands  and  to  preclude  promotions  in  ex- 
cess of  budgetary  limitations,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  maintain 
centralized  control  of  the  niunbers  of  enlisted 
personnel  promoted.  This  Is  accomplished 
by  the  Issuance  of  a  monthly  promotion  au- 
thorization to  each  major  command.  These 
authorizations  are  based  upon  available 
funds  and  the  relative  understrength  in  each 
grade  within  each  conunand.  For  example,  a 
command  which  is  25  percent  understrength 
In  a  grade  receives  a  proportionately  larger 
authorization  for  promotion  to  that  grade 
than  a  command  which  Is  only  15  percent 
luderstrength  in  the  same  grade. 

Under  current  regulations  enlisted  per- 
sonnel advance  from  the  grade  of  private, 
E-1,  to  the  grade  of  private,  E-2,  upon  com- 
pletion of  4  months'  service.  Subsequent 
promotions  are  based  upon  eligibility  under 
the  criteria  outlined  in  the  attached  direc- 
tive, the  existence  of  vacancies  and  promo- 
tion authorizations,  and  the  recommenda- 


tions of  Immediate  commanders.  Please 
note  that  the  eligibility  criteria  for  promo- 
tion In  forward  area  combat  units  in  Korea 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  applicable 
to  promotion  in  other  units.  These  criteria 
i4>ply  to  all  enlisted  personnel  on  active 
duty  regardless  of  their  component. 

Unit  commanders  are  responsible  for  the 
efficient  and  successful  operation  of  their 
un*.ts  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  mis- 
sions assigned.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
commander  would  willfully  disregard  com- 
petency of  his  personnel  In  their  assignment 
or  promotion.  In  the  event  that  errors  in 
Judgment  lead  to  the  promotion  of  unquali- 
fied personnel,  or  if  enlisted  personnel  are 
assigned  to  duties  for  which  they  are  not 
completely  qualified,  the  commanders  con- 
cerned have  sufficient  authority  ttt  correct 
such  conditions  when  discovered. 

The  Army's  promotion  system  is  the  sub- 
ject of  constant  study  and  review.  The  rec- 
onunendations  of  commanders  are  solicited 
and  considered  prior  to  any  major  revision 
of  the  system.  Most  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Army  enlisted  promotion  S3rstem  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  have  been  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  qualified  enlisted  personnel,  perform- 
ing satisfactorily  In  positions  for  which 
higher  grades  are  authorized,  cannot  be 
promoted  t>ecause  promotion  authorizations, 
which  are  controlled  by  the  availability  of 
appropriated  funds,  are  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude. 

Since  the  first  of  this  calendar  year,  the 
Army  has  been  able  to  Increase  consider- 
ably the  niunber  of  enlisted  promotions 
above  the  grade  of  private,  E-2.  Over  50 
percent  of  these  promotions  were  made  to 
the  noncommissioned  officer  grades.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  capability  should  alleviate 
to  a  larger  degree  the  conditions  to  which 
you  referred  in  your  letter. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  into  this  matter  for 
you,  and  If  I  may  be  of  fiirther  service  to  you 
at  any  time  In  the  futxire.  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  A.  TOTTWO,  ' 

Special  Assistant, 


Decline  in  Gittle  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  IMARSHALL 

or  lOMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  E.  Roper  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  March  8,  1953: 

Cattue  Caisis  Eased  WrrHOur  Sxjppo»t  of 
Psiczs,  Benson  Sats — 2-YKAa  Dbclinc 
Chxcxb)  Withhc  Month,  Skckbtart   Db«^ 

GLAUS 

(By  James  E.  Roper) 

Secretary  of  Agrlcultwe  Benson  proudly 
reported  last  night  that  he  has  checked  a 
2-year  decline  in  cattle  prices — and  without" 
Oovemment  financial  aid. 

Secretary  Benson  said  he  helped  end  OPS 
price  ceUings  and  cattle  grading  rules,  had 
started  a  program  for  greater  beef  consxunp. 
tlon.  encoiuraged  farmers  to  ooarket  their 
animals  In  a  more  orderly  manner,  and 
formed  a  cattle  advisory  conunittee  to  study 
the  situation  fxirther. 

"Within  30  days  after  taking  office,"  he  said 
in  a  press  statement,  "we  had  checked  tha 
price  decline  that  had  been  underway  for 
almost  2  years." 
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SALS  TO  CAlf  ADIANS  HELPS 

Secretary  Benson  got  help  frcan  a^  unex- 
pected market  development — the  sale  of 
about  25  loads  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers 
to  CSanadlan  packers.  The  sale,  made 
through  the  Chicago  market  last  we^,  re- 
versed the  usual  flow  of  Canadian  cattle 
Into  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  buy- 
ers presumably  were  attracted  by  American 
prices.  I 

The  Associated  Press  reported  cattle  oOtt' 
Ings  on  the  Chicago  market  last  week  were 
50  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  with 
almost  all  prices,  especially  on  heifers,  being 
nuirked  down.  The  Agriculture  Department 
said  the  problem  of  lower  cattle  prices  was 
Inherited  by  the  present  administration. 

OKBSKLT    IC&BKXTIMe    CITED 

"We  foiind  little  being  done  or  planned 
(by  the  Democrats)  to  check  the  costly  de- 
cline," said  Secretary  Benson,  adding  that 
within  14  days  after  the  Republicans  took 
over,  President  Ksenhower  abolished  OPS 
price  controls  on  meat  and  compulsory  grad- 
ing of  cattle. 

Then  retail  prices  fell.  Secretary  Benson 
said,  and  some  stores  in  the  first  8  weeks  of 
this  year  sold  up  to  50  percent  mcM-e  meat 
than  a  year  earlier. 

"The  increase  in  sales  volxmae,"  Secretary 
Benson  said,  "plus  the  cattlemen's  adoption 
of  orderly  marketing,  quickly  firmed  up  the 
price  situation.  •  •   • 

"There  was  one  thing  on  which  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  were  united,  namely, 
they  wanted  no  part  of  a  price-support  pro- 
gram." 

The  Agriculture  Department  said  the  pat- 
tern followed  in  handling  the  meat  situa- 
tion will  be  followed  "in  solving  the  many 
other  difficult  problems  Inherited  by  t:hi# 
administration." 


Hon.  Eauuiael  C^cr,  of  New  Torii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZIVIAN 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRSSXNTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  9.  19Si  I 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Tuesday,  when  the  many  warm  and 
most-deserved  tributes  were  paid  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  "Mannik"  Ckllu.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  30th  year  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  was  In  New  York  confined 
to  my  bed. 

I  could  not  In  good  conscience  pass  up 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  Joining 
my  colleagues  in  singing  the  praises 
of  'Tkiannle." 

Long  before  I  ever  dreamed  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  his  colleague.  I  had  heard 
of  his  many  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ments as  an  intelligent  and  aggressive 
liberal. 

Ptor  his  personal  kindnesses  to  me  since 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  am  most 
grateful.  For  his  sage  coiuisel  and  ad- 
vice. I  am  forever  indebted  to  him.      I 

His  Is  not  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  many  problems  confronting  us,  but 
a  real  and  deep  understanding  of  the 
domestic  and  global  situation. 

Truly  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  he 
adds  dignity  and  distinction  to  this  great 
body. 

So  I  am  privileged,  indeed,  to  Join  In 
wishing  him  and  his  loved  ones  the  very 


best  of  good  health  and  happiness  for 
many  years  to  come. 

"Mannie."  If  you  ever  do  leave  Brook- 
lyn, you  will  never  leave  ovu:  hearts. 


Eifktii  AmuvetMry  of  tke  Interfereace  in 
the  Intend  Affars  of  Runaaia  by  the 
CommonUt  Interaatioaal  Conspiracy 
and  tiie  Cmshinf  of  Rumania's  National 
Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  8  years  now  we  have  been 
recognizing  the  criminal  Red  regime  of 
Rumania  as  the  government  of  the  Ru- 
manian people. 

How  much  longer  will  we  continue  to 
formalize  and  give  dignity  to  that  part 
of  the  international  criminal  conspiracy 
that  terrorizes  the  people  of  Rumania, 
by  diplomatic  recognition.  Would  we 
Americans  want  a  Red  regime  recognized 
as  our  government? 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
significant  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
in  its  March  7  issue  by  one  who  saw,  first 
hand,  the  Moscow  gangsters  impose 
slavery  upon  the  Rumanian  people  and 
who  himself  waa  one  of  their  hunted  and 
intended  victims.  Idihail  Farcasanu. 
Herewith  is  Farcasanu's  letter  to  the 
Times: 

Sxtrumz  or  Rxtmamia  Rbcallid — Awhivk— a»t 

Noted  or  Ovbhhrow  or  Lxcal  OovzaN- 

MINT  BT  Sovirr  Russia 
To  the  Eorroa  or  tux  Nrw  Youc  Tnus: 

I  feel  It  my  duty  on  the  sad  anniversary 
of  my  country's  enslavement  to  bring  testi- 
mony as  an  eyewitness  of  the  drama  that 
took  place  8  years  ago. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  mHlUtry  occu- 
paUon— September  19i4  to  Pebiuary  KKfr— 
the  Soviet  efforts  to  seise  complete  power 
through  pressure  and  intimidation  proved 
insufficient  to  break  the  resistance  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  When  on  February  11 
and  la.  1946.  Oen.  Nlculae  Radeecu.  the 
Prime  Minister,  denounced  the  Communist 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  legal  government, 
he  was  supported  wholeheartedly  by  the  en- 
tire country.  In  view  of  this  unwavering 
determination  of  the  Rumanians  to  main- 
tain their  freedom,  the  Sovleu  decided  to 
employ  the  most  drastic  means. 

All  non-Communist  newspapers  were  sup- 
pressed by  direct  order  of  the  Soviets,  as 
happened  to  my  own  paper.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviet  Control  Commission  as- 
sumed direct  control  of  Rumania's  broad- 
casting faculties,  whereas  Radio  Moscow  and 
the  Soviet  press  were  violently  attacking 
General  Radescu.  myself,  and  the  other  na- 
tional leaders.  A  putsch  maneuver  on  Feb- 
ruary 34.  with  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
General  Radescu.  ended  in  failure. 

NAZI  TACTICS 

It  is  slgnincant  that  the  man  the  Soviets 
were  so  determined  to  eliminate  was  com- 
ing from  a  concentration  camp  for  having 
stood  courageously  against  Nazi  interference 
in  Rumania.  Now  the  Soviets  were  trying  to 
kill  him  for  the  same  crime:  opposition  to 
interference.  Thus  the  only  thing  which 
had  changed  between  the  Nazi  and  Soviet 


rule  was  the  Increased  brutality  and  ruth- 
lessness. 

But  all  this  menacing  pressure  was  not 
enough.  Two  weeks  after  the  Yalta  declara- 
tion, on  February  27,  1946,  Mr.  Vishinsky 
himself  arrived  hurriedly  In  Bucharest. 
From  the  station  he  went  directly  to  the 
royal  palace  and.  banging  his  ttst  on  the 
table,  demanded  that  within  a  hours  Ra- 
descu and  his  government  be  dismissed  and 
a  Communist  government,  the  members  of 
which  were  named  by  Vishinsky,  be  appoint- 
ed in  its  place.  In  the  meantime  the  Red 
Army  had  ditarmed  the  Rumanian  garri- 
sons and  taken  control  of  the  police  force, 
patrolling  the  streets  with  tanks  and  me- 
chanized units.  I  m3rself  witnesses  all  this 
while,  hunted  by  the  MVD.  I  was  wandering 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  arrest. 

It  U  thus  that  Mr.  Vishinsky  and  the 
Soviets  clearly  demonstrated  their  methods 
of  implementing  the  principles  of  peace.  In- 
ternational order,  and  noninterference  In 
the  internal  afTalrs  of  another  country.  May 
I  add,  though,  that  notwithstanding  the  S 
years  of  enslsvement  the  spirit  of  resistance 
is  still  alive  in  the  Rumanian  people  and 
that  General  Radescu.  whom  the  Commu- 
nists tried  to  assassinate,  symbolizes  for  his 
ooxwtry  that  spirit  of  resistance  and  the  hope 
of  eventual  freedom. 

MIHAIL  F*acABAiro, 
Former  Director  of  Fiitcml. 

WAsaxN<nt>N,  March  9,  1953. 


California    Raisin    Advisory    Board 
Report  of  AccoaiplishMeBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLET  HUNTER 

or  CAUroKNU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSXNTATrVBS 

Monday.  March  9.  19Si 

Mr.  HUNTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
great  appreciation  of  the  entire  raisin 
Industry  for  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
California  Raisin  Advisory  Board  and 
especially  its  chairman,  PraiUc  Bergon. 
under  whose  inspired  leadership  the  In- 
dustry has  made  great  strides.  One  of 
the  outstanding  achievement;  of  the 
board  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
research  and  study  committee  published 
In  January  1953,  which  gives  a  detailed 
report  on  the  work  of  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board.  The  report  in- 
cludes the  followlag  information: 

The  purpose  of  the  California  RsUtn  Ad- 
visory Board  Is  to  Increase  the  sale  of  raisins. 
The  major  effort  ol  the  board  Is  expended  to 
expand  the  market  throtigh  ouUets  and  prod- 
ucts already  established.  But  the  board 
also  recognizes  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
better  product  and  new  products. 

Since  the  Institution  of  a  research  pro- 
gram by  the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
a  little  over  a  year  ago.  a  toUl  of  five  projects 
have  been  established  by  the  Research  and 
Study  Committee  utilizing  a  like  number  of 
agencies.  All  of  the  projects  are  designed 
to  help  halt  the  downward  trend  of  raisin 
consumption  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
refreshing  to  see  the  determination  and  co- 
operation of  the  committee  members  in  at- 
tacking some  of  the  Industry's  problems. 
They  refuse  to  believe  that  raisins  cannot 
keep  pace  with  other  food  items,  and  If  tra- 
ditional iises  of  raisins  cannot  be  expanded 
to  keep  pace  with  production,  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  find  new  uses.  If  Improved 
quality  will  boost  sales,  the  committee  wants 
to  find  ways  of  improving  quality. 
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George  C.  Merlglan.  of  the  Lone  Star  Dis- 
trict, a  small  grower,  represents  an  example 
of  the  determination  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. He  has  bee^i  Interested  In  ralstn  Ice 
cream  as  a  possible  outlet  for  raisins  since 
It  was  first  Introduced  3  years  ago.  His  ef- 
forts played  a  large  part  in  getting  raisin 
ice  cream  back  on  the  market  after  It  had 
been  taken  off.  Largely  through  his  person- 
al effort,  Mr.  Merlglan  has  helped  raisin  Ice 
cream  tell  a  sales  story  which  now  Is  Inter- 
estering  other  manufacturers  In  many  areas. 

The  research  committee  of  the  California 
Raisin  Advisory  Board  was  established  In  the 
belief  that  there  may  be  new  ways  In  which 
raisins  can  be  utilized,  ways  which  one  day 
conceivably  could  take  a  fairly  large  per- 
centage of  the  annual  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  was  given  the  task  of 
finding  out  whether  the  product  eonld  be 
improved  so  that  It  might  gain  wider  use 
in  Its  traditional  outleU.  The  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  publishers  of  the  Saturday  Kve- 
nlng  Post  and  other  national  magazines,  has 
laid  down  the  following  rules  ss  those  which 
are  observed  carefully  by  all  successfvU  ad- 
vertisers : 

1.  Make  a  quality  product. 

a.  Constantly  strive  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove that  quality. 

8.  Price  It  at  lU  true  value. 

4.  Make  it  readUy  available. 

6.  Advertise  truthfully  and  in  good  taste. 

6.  Advertise  consistently. 

7.  Advertise  to  the  right  people. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
Henry  J.  Andreas,  of  Sanger.  Calif.,  the  re- 
search committee  has  undertaken  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  rules,  along  with  its  effort 
to  find  new  uses  for  raisins. 

Since  the  board  has  no  research  agency  or 
facilities  of  lU  own.  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, division  of  food  technology,  was  asked 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  finding  new 
outlets  for  raisins.  Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess,  at 
Berkeley,  under  contract  to  the  board,  under- 
took the  Job  of  experimentation  on  new 
uses.  Dr.  Cruen  was  not  told  that  he  should, 
for  example,  make  a  new  kind  of  ralaln 
candy  and  make  It  good  etKxugh  so  that  It 
would  be  widely  accepted.  So  little  had  been 
done  on  this  problem  that  It  was  felt  that 
be  should  be  given  a  comparatively  free  hand 
to  work  on  any  product  which  he  and  the 
committee  felt  bad  promise. 

Investlgatloo  Into  ralsla  starup  began  with 
studies  of  produetkm  methods.  Of  major 
Importance  are  the  problems  of  darkening 
of  the  simp  and  the  rMnoval  at  tartrates. 
Initial  laboratory  sucoess  has  been  attained 
in  answering  these  questions;  however,  much 
additional  re  ss  arch  Is  needed.  Prslimlnary 
baking  testa  have  Indloatsd  that  breads  mads 
with  raisin  sirup  keep  longer,  do  not  dry 
out  as  quickly  and  maintain  good  orxunb 
texture.  Additional  study  in  the  use  of 
sirup  in  breads  and  other  food  products  Is 
under  way. 

Laboratory  tests  havs  bssn  completed  on 
several  projeeta  and  resulto  have  been,  or 
will  be,  published  In  the  near  future.  In 
this  category  are  canned  raisins  and  rice. 
canned  ralaln  sandwich  spreads,  raisin 
topping  for  ios  cream,  raiains  In  cereals, 
canned  high  moisture  raMns,  raisins  In 
ready  to  cook  pudding  mixes  and  raisins  In 
Ice  cream.  Nearlng  completion  are  studies  In 
canned  raisin  pie  fillings,  raisins  in  can- 
dles, creamed  ralaln  sirup  and  raisins  in  pre- 
xnixed  Hour. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Mrak.  chairman,  department  of 
food  technology.  University  of  California. 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  has  confined 
his  activities  to  the  production  of  high 
moisture  content  raisins  for  use  as  a  con- 
fection. It  Is  felt  that  this  type  of  raisin 
holds  real  promise  for  "eatlng-out-of-hand" 
If  production  and  pcM:kaglng  problems  can  be 
solved.  To  HMTXt  consideration  by  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  believed  the  raisins  wcniid  have  to 
be  fleshy  and  more  easily  chewed;  they  would 
have  to  be  free  flowing;  the  sxurface  of  the 


berries  should  be  neither  sticky  nor  moist  to 
the  touch;  and  finally,  the  tendency  of  rais- 
ins, in  their  present  dried  form,  to  Induce 
thirst  must  be  minimized  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Investigation  determined  that  raisins  hav- 
ing 31  percent  moisture  possessed  the  desired 
taste  and  eating  appeal.  To  increase  the 
moisture  content  of  the  natural  dried  raisin 
from  approximately  14  percent  to  the  desired 
31  percent  became  the  next  step.  Of  three 
possible  methods  that  were  Immediately 
practical,  steaming  was  considered  the  most 
feasible.  Purther  investigation  and  eventual 
construction  of  a  special  steam  box  provided 
the  answer. 

The  next  problem  to  merit  consideration 
was  that  of  a  coating  for  the  fruit  that  would 
make  it  free  flowing,  dry,  and  nonsticky  to 
the  touch.  Though  experimentation  is  con- 
tinuing in  this  category,  results  to  date  have 
indicated  that  a  polypectate  coating  is  the 
most  promising  of  the  preparations  obtained 
so  far. 

Another  comparatively  new  product  was 
developed  and  produced  commercially  during 
the  past  year  which  shows  considerable 
promise.  The  Sen  Jocuiuin  Valley  division 
ot  the  Borden  Co.  reestablished  its  raisin  ice 
cream.  It  wiU  be  recalled  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  same  company  {woduced  a  raisin 
Tvan  Ice  cream.  It  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  not  because  sales  were  poor  but  be- 
cause strenuous  objections  arose  to  the  name. 
This  time  the  Borden  Co.  Is  calling  it  spiced 
ralsliL  It  is  not  the  same  ice  cream,  since 
the  company  has  changed  the  formula  and 
Improved  production  methods.  Although 
Dr.  Cruess  has  made  a  raisin  ice  cream  in 
the  laboratory  as  a  part  at  his  studies,  the 
BordMi  Co.  developed  Ito  own  product  and 
sales  figures  Indicate  It  Is  being  accepted. 
Spiced  raisin  has  gone  beyond  aU  ot  the 
other  Borden  specialty  Items  and  now  U 
fourth  In  sales  behind  vanilla,  strawberry, 
and  chocolate. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  wider  acceptance  d 
sptced-ralsin  Ice  cream  among  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Borden  Co.,  the  board  au- 
thorised ComAttee  Chairman  Andreas  to  go 
to  Chicago,  where  he  eonvlnoed  the  Chicago 
division  that  the  ice  cream  had  promise  and 
that  division  agreed  to  run  production  testa 
and  try  the  loe  cream  on  a  test  basis  in  a 
limited  number  of  outlets. 

Bven  though  the  quality  at  OaUfomla  ral> 
sins  has  been  historically  high,  particxilarly 
when  compared  with  that  ot  other  countries, 
ths  oommlttss  f  sit  that,  in  Una  with  promo- 
tional efrorta  of  ths  board,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  continually  improve  ths  quality 
of  our  product.  Orowsrt.  for  ths  most  part, 
rsallae  they  could  do  a  better  Job  of  pro- 
duction. They  know  they  could  prune  tor 
quality  rather  than  volume.  But  they  point 
out  that  unless  thsy  are  paid  a  sulBelsnt 
premium  for  high  quality  to  maks  It  worth- 
while, they  would  be  foolish  to  scariAos  ton- 
nage to  achieve  quality. 

Packers  already  have  the  equipment  whl<^ 
will  separate  the  plump,  meaty  raisins  from 
the  less  desirable  berries.  But  with  price 
competition  what  It  is,  one  packer  cant  af- 
ford to  blow  out  low  grades  unless  the  rest 
of  the  processors  do. 

In  addition  to  theee  obstacles  In  the  way 
of  a  generally  higher  quality  pack  sold  to 
consumers,  the  committee  considered  the 
possibility  that  there  may  come  a  time,  sim- 
ilar to  the  1949  season,  when  It  vrould  be 
necessary  to  depose  of  a  portion  of  the  crop 
as  livestock  feed.  The  members  felt  that, 
If  this  shoxild  become  necessary.  It  might 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  method  whereby 
the  lowest  grades  of  raisins  coiild  be  sal- 
vaged in  this  manner,  thereby  assuring  ths 
consumer  of  the  very  best. 

An  additional  activity  of  the  research  com- 
mittee was  recently  authorized  by  the  board. 
This  is  a  study  of  farm  mechanization.  It 
was  felt  that  if  it  were  possible  to  develop 


mechanical  means  to  do  some  of  the  hand- 
work now  necessary  In  the  production  at 
raisins,  not  only  might  ths  quality  of  the 
product  be  Improved  but  a  saving  In  costo 
of  production  might  be  effected.  Prospective 
members  of  a  subcommittee  now  have  been 
selected  who  have  exhibited  an  Interest  in 
the  problems  of  mechanization.  A  study  on 
grape  production  costs  by  Richard  Break. 
FYesno  County  farm  adviser,  indicates  the 
tremendous  Increase  in  production  costa  in 
the  last  10  years.  Mr.  Break  has  indicated 
his  estimates  are  on  the  conservative  side. 
Present  pruning  costs  are  indicative  of  this. 

The  research  and  study  committee  realizes 
that  the  research  being  done  on  the  improve- 
ment of  quality  is  still  highly  preliminary 
and  no  recommendations  are  being  made. 
The  questions  to  he  answered  are  these : 

1.  Can  better  quality  be  produced  in  tha 
field? 

a.  Can  a  method  be  devised  whereby  a 
grower  is  pmld  a  price  for  his  crop  commen- 
surate with  improved  quality? 

3.  Can  a  market  be  found  for  low  grades? 

4.  Will  highest  quality  to  the  consumer, 
plus  the  salvage  value  of  low  grades,  rettim 
to  the  producer  a  higher  total  income  than 
he  is  now  getting? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  each  ot 
these  questions  must  be  answered  affirma- 
tively before  any  attempt  is  made  by  tho 
industry  as  a  whole  to  improve  quality.  The 
research  and  study  committee  does  not  yet 
have  the  answers  to  these  questions.  But 
it  Is  attempting  to  get  them,  affirmative  or 
negative.  When  answers  are  obtained,  the 
Information  will  be  made  available  to  the 
industry  to  do  with  as  it  sees  fit. 


Epitaph  U  Josef  Stalk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

or  nzAs 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  or  RBPRBSSNTATTVI8 

Monday.  March  9.  19S3 

Mr.  DIBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaw 
to  extend  my  remaiics  In  the  Rioomi.  I 
include  the  following  radio  talk  by  Dr. 
Dale  Crowley  on  Right  Start  for  the  DeoT 
program,  WOU  Washington,  D.  C* 
March  6,  1953: 

XRTAPK  TO  JOsir  SiaUK 
(Radio  talk  by  Dr.  Dais  Orowlsy  on  Right 
Start  for  the  Day  program.  WOL,  Washing* 
ton,  D.  C.  March  6.  1053) 

ITht  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and 
all  ths  naUons  that  tocgst  Ood."  (Psalm 
9:  17.) 

A  large  monument  shoxUd  be  erected  at 
Josef  Stalin's  grave,  large  enough  for  ths 
epitaph  which  should  be  written  thereon* 
which  should  read: 

Here  lies  a  man  whose  name  will  forever 
be  a  disgrace  to  humankind.  Ood  permitted 
him  to  live  many  years,  and  blest  him  with 
qualities  of  leadership.  But  all  those  years 
were  spent  In  defiance  of  God.  and  all  his 
qualities  were  used  in  holding  his  nation  in 
the  chains  of  slavery,  and  many  other  na- 
tions In  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  the  whole 
world  under  clouds  of  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

With  relentless  fury  and  wanton  disregard 
of  all  the  rights  of  others,  he  Joined  with 
Lenin  and  other  outlaws  in  the  savage  cru- 
sade against  civilization.  After  once  he 
niled  God  out  of  his  Ufe.  he  lived  utterly  for 
himself.  In  Satanic  hatred  against  the  God 
who  created  him,  he  set  himself  to  the  In- 
fernal task  of  destroying  the  churches,  and 
all  religion.    To  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
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wishing  him  and  his  loved  ones  the  very 


interference.     Tbiu  the  only   Uiing  which 
had  changed  between  the  Nasi  and  Soviet 
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quality  will  boost  sales,  the  committee  wants 
to  find  ways  of  improving  quality. 
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massacred   literally   millions   of   his   fellow 
human  beings. 

Only  by  the  length  of  eternity  can  be 
measured  the  woe,  the  misery,  and  heartache, 
and  distress,  and  suffering  which  be  caused 
to  exist  among  the  sons  of  men.  At  the 
great  Judgment  day  millions  will  witness 
against  him — millions  who  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  millions  who  were  exiled  to  the 
cold  Siberian  wastelands,  millions  who  died 
by  starvation,  millions  who  were  held  as 
helpless  prisoners  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
millions  whose  homes  were  disrupted  and 
destroyed  by  war.  Today  there  rings  in  the 
ear  of  the  world  the  wail  of  a  myriad  throng 
of  mothers  and  fathers  whose  hearts  have 
been  torn  asunder  by  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  their  sons  and  daughters:  an  un- 
counted host  of  pitiless  orphans  who  were 
denied  the  right  to  live  a  normal  life;  and  a 
nximberless  miUtitude  of  souls  from  every 
walk  of  life  who  were  blacked  out  by  this 
cruel  monster.  Adding  to  this  the  economic 
burden  which  has  been  saddled  upon  the 
whole  civilized  earth  on  account  of  Stalin- 
ism, it  makes  the  black  record  of  this  iron- 
handed  dictator  a  grim  specter  to  behold. 

The  character  of  Joe  Stalin  will  long  serve 
as  an  object  lesson  of  everything  that  is  vile. 
base,  mean,  degrading,  degenerating,  dam- 
nable, and  contemptible.  He  was  without 
honor,  virtue,  and  decency.  He  was  proud, 
arrogant,  conceited,  self-willed.  He  was  a 
deceiver,  a  liar,  a  fraud,  a  thief,  a  charlatan, 
a  vUlaln.  | 

He  scrapped  all  the  Ten  Commandments. 
He  laughed  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  ridiculed  the  Golden  Rule.  He  despised 
the  Bible,  hated  Christianity,  and  defied 
God  Almighty.  In  his  heart  there  dwelt  In- 
famy, licentiousness,  lust,  covetousness, 
avarice.  On  his  brow  was  the  stamp  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  In  his  hands  was  the  blood 
of  the  innocent.  Under  ^ia  heels  ruthless 
tyranny.  In  his  mouth  the  words  of  blas- 
phemy. 

As  a  t3rrant  he  was  more  terrible  than  Nero, 
more  cruel  than  Caesar,  more  ruthless  than 
Napoleon,  more  subtle  than  Hitler,  more 
braggadocio  than  Mussolini,  more  cowardly 
than  Tojo.  He  has  gone  to  Join  all  these 
infamous  scoundrels,  and  to  be  forever  with 
his  father,  the  Devil,  in  the  fires  that  shall 
never  be  quenched.  For  thus  salth  the  word 
of  God:  "The  wicked  shall  be  tximed  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God." 
Here,  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  which 
Stalin  despised  Is  the  description  of  this  man 
of  sin.  and  of  the  horrible  place  to  which 
he  has  gone.  Listen  to  the  word  of  God: 
"Likewise  also  these  filthy  dreamers  defile 
the  flesh,  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities.  These  speak  evil  of  those  tilings 
wliich  they  know  not;  but  what  they  know 
naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in  those  things 
they  corrupt  themselves.  Woe  unto  them! 
For  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and 
ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
reward  and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Core. 

"Clouds  they  are  without  water,  carried 
about  of  winds;  trees  whose  fruits  withereth. 
without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots;  raging  waves  of  the  sea.  foaming  out 
their  own  shame;  wandering  stars,  to  whom 
is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 
And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam, 
prophesied  of  these,  saying.  Behold  the  Lord 
Cometh  with  10,000  of  his  saints,  to  execute 
Judgment  upon  all.  and  to  convince  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him. 
"These  are  murmurers.  complainers,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  lusts;  and  their  mouth 
speaketh  great  swelling  words,  having  men's 
persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage." 
(Jude.  verses  8-16.)  "But  the  fearful,  and 
unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  mur- 


derers, and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers, 
and  idolaters,  and  all  liars  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  flre  and 
brimstone:  which  is  the  second  death.' 
(RevelaUon  21:  18.) 


Union  Sccvrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  etxend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  the  recommend- 
ations of  Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
the  question  of  imion  security  and  as- 
sistance to  other  unions: 

I  hope  that  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  amend  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law  will 
be  favorably  considered  by  this  committee, 
put  into  legislative  form  and,  after  due  study, 
given  approval. 

TXinON   SBCUUTT 

Section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
placed  severe  restrictions  on  provisions  con- 
tained in  collective  bargaining  agreements 
dealing  with  union  security.  This  section 
was  written  into  the  law  as  the  result  of  a 
concerted  drive  to  make  unlawful  agreements 
requiring  that  all  employees  are  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  appropriate  union  at  the  time  of 
hiring  and  continue  to  be  members  in  good 
standing  throughout  their  employment. 

The  proper  term  describing  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  full  union  shop.  Antiunion 
employers  have  deliberately  devised  the  term 
"closed  shop"  to  describe  it.  They  did  so  to 
put  the  onus  on  organized  labor.  Actually 
the  true  closed  shop  designates  an  establish- 
ment closed  to  union  men  because  the  em- 
ployer would  permit  only  nonunion  work- 
ers to  be  employed  there.  The  successful 
switch  in  the  designation  was  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  New  Orleans  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
1903  where  the  battle  cry  of  tbe  open  shop 
was  first  raised  in  an  effort  to  give  an  attrac- 
tive and  flne-soundlng  designation  to  a  non- 
union establishment. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  made  unlawful  the 
full  union  shop  and  preferential  hiring. 
This  had  an  unsettling  effect  on  a  large  por- 
tion of  American  industry  where  these  two 
forms  of  union  security  were  widely  and 
firmly  established. 

In  1M6.  according  to  the  Btireau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  about  14,800.000  workers  were 
covered  by  collective-bargaining  agreements. 
Of  this  number.  11.146.000  or  75.3  percent 
were  under  agreements  providing  some  form 
ot  union  security.  Of  this  number,  4.854.- 
000  workers,  or  43.5  percent,  were  covered  by 
agreements  providing  for  the  full  union 
shop,  or  the  union  shop  with  preferential 
liirlng.  Both  of  these  forms  of  union  se- 
curity were  subsequently  invalidated  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Of  the  remaining  number  oi  workers  cov- 
ered by  union  security  agreements  in  1946, 
23.3  percent  were  covered  by  modified  union- 
shop  agreements  permitted  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  33.2  percent,  by  the  imlon 
maintenance  of  membership  agreements  de- 
vised during  World  War  II.  In  other  words, 
the  Taft-Hartley  anti-closed-shop  provision 
made  it  necessary  to  disrupt  and  modify  the 
existing  union-shop  arrangements  in  a  ma- 
jor p<Ki;lon  of  our  Industry  covered  by  ma- 
ture collective  bargaining  agreements. 


The  attempt  to  weaken  trade  unions 
through  the  Taft-Hartley  restrictions  haa 
been  both  unwise  and  unjust.  These  re- 
strictions have  placed  an  inequitable  bur- 
den upon  trade  unions.  In  addition,  they 
have  disrupted  cr  destroyed  time-tested  ar- 
rangements which  for  many  years  have  con- 
tributed to  industrial  peace. 

The  claim  widely  made  that  the  full 
tmlon  shop,  developed  ttirough  the  years  la 
many  industries,  has  been  Imposed  by  the 
sheer  power  of  the  union  upon  unwilling 
workers  and  employers  is  absolutely  false. 
A  review  of  the  history  of  industrial  relations 
in  the  United  States  clearly  shows  that  tha 
full  union  shop  was  developed  over  many 
years  by  agreement  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  was  developed  in  response  to  needs 
ot  workers  and  employers  and  won  whole- 
hearted acceptance  from  both  managpement 
and  labor  in  a  large  sector  of  our  industrial 
economy. 

The  printing  industry  provides  an  example 
of  an  industry  in  which  unions  tiave  been 
established  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Our 
printing  trades  unions  are  models  of  dem- 
ocratic organization  and  have  behind  them 
a  long  and  honorable  history  of  f>eacef\il  re- 
lations with  the  employers.  The  full  union 
shop  arrangementsjn  the  printing  Industry 
were  developed  in  response  to  the  require- 
ments of  that  industry  for  a  stable,  skilled 
and  experienced  work  force.  The  full  union 
shop  has  contributed  to  a  record  of  many 
generations  of  good  labor-management  re» 
lations.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act — and  par- 
ticularly its  severe.  Inflexible  restrictions  on 
union  security — brought  to  an  abrupt  end 
that  notable  record  of  harmonious  and 
stable  relations  between  employers  and 
unions.  In  the  nearly  six  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  tlie  printing  in- 
dustry has  been  In  turmoil  which  has  been 
due,  more  tlian  to  any  single  factor,  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  prohibition  of  the  full  union 
shop. 

This  disruptive  experience  in  the  printing 
Industry  has  been  duplicated  in  the  building 
and  construction  Industry.  In  the  maritime 
Industry,  and  in  many  others.  The  problem 
is  also  grave  in  other  industries,  particularly 
those  characterized  by  casual  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment. The  Taft-Hartley  union  security 
restrictions  have  attempted  to  impose  a 
single  mold  on  the  tremendously  diverse  con- 
ditions which  charactlze  our  American 
economy.  This  attempt  to  impose  uni- 
formity has  been  made  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  the  great  variety  of 
union  security  arrangements  has  been  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  particular  problems 
which  unions  and  employers  have  faced  in 
the  various  trades  and  industries. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  says  that  unions  msy 
not  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  nonunion  workers. 
In  attempting  to  comply  with  this  provision, 
unions  and  employers  had  to  throw  over- 
board long-standing  referral  arrangements, 
whereby  unions  traditionally  provide  a 
source  of  skilled,  experienced  workers  to 
employers.  Although  Herculean  efforts  were 
made  by  unions  and  employers  to  conform 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  prohibition  against 
exclusive  union  hiring,  theee  proved  to  b« 
in  vain. 

Taft-Hartley  limitation  on  union  security 
has  denied  unions  their  principal  protec- 
tion against  the  hiring  and  continued  em- 
ployment of  Incompetenu,  former  strike- 
breakers. Communists,  and  those  who  fo- 
ment una\itborized  strikes.  Moreover,  it 
veakened  the  Joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship training  systems  which  have  for 
many  years  provided  trained  and  experienced 
workers  to  employers.  These  have  been  the 
results  Of  this  ill -conceived  attempt  to  out- 
law the  full  union  shop.  The  Taft-Hartley 
rule  has  meant  tliat  unions  have  had  to  ao- 
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cept  into  membership  anyone  that  the  em- 
ployer hired  since  ttie  only  type  ot  union 
shop  permitted  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
is  one  In  which  any  employee  whom  the  em- 
ployer chooses  to  hire  becomes  a  union  mem- 
ber within  30  days  after  he  goes  on  the  Job. 

The  rigid  Taft-Hartley  limitations  on 
union  security  have  been  particularly  serious 
for  unions  In  Industries  which  are  character- 
i>!ed  by  a  high  degree  of  seasonality  or  in 
which  workers  are  hired  by  a  particular  em- 
ployer for  only  m  limited  period.  The  best 
e'^ample  of  such  an  industry  is  building  and 
construction.  There  are  many  other  indus- 
tries of  this  type  Including  large  parts  of  the 
amusement  Industry,  the  maritime  indus- 
tries, canneries,  and  others.  In  such  indus- 
tries, the  Taft-Hartley  type  union  abop  Is 
meaningless  insofar  as  such  casual  workers 
are  concerned.  Workers  employed  less  than 
30  days  can  stay  on  the  Job  the  entire  time 
without  having  to  Join  the  union,  enjoying 
all  the  benefits  which  the  union  has  been 
able  to  win  for  the  workers  in  the  Industry 
without  contributing  In  any  way  to  support 
of  the  union's  efforts. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  barred  even  the  limited  union-secu- 
rity arrangements  permitted  under  the  act 
In  those  States  which  prohibit  any  type  of 
union-security  agreement  under  State  law. 
This  forfeiture  of  Federal  responsibility  rep- 
resents a  long  step  backward  from  tbe  long- 
established  principle  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  tile  Federal  Government  to  maintain 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce  and 
that,  therefore.  Federal  legislation  should  be 
paramount  over  any  State  legislation  where 
interstate  commerce  Is  involved. 

On  the  practical  side,  this  provision  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  meant  that  In  dealing 
with  large  firms  with  plants  in  many  States 
or  distributors  doing  bvisiness  across  State 
lines,  unions  have  had  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments calling  for  widely  different  types  of 
union  security  or  none  at  all  depending  upon 
the  law  in  ttie  States  in  which  particular 
branches  ot  the  firm  might  b«  located.  Thvis 
confusion,  instead  of  order,  in  industrlKl  re- 
lations has  been  compounded. 

It  Is  the  right  of  any  American  worker  to 
refuse  to  make  available  his  skill  and  service 
if  he  is  compelled  to  work  alongside  a  person 
unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  mutual  effort  of 
workers  to  protect  their  standards  of  wages 
and  working  conditions.  A  "free  rider."  or 
a  man  who  refuses  to  share  in  the  reaponai- 
blllties.  obligations,  and  costs  ot  unionism 
and  yet  reaps  all  Its  benefits,  cannot  be  tol- 
erated by  trade  unionists  who  are  united  in 
a  common  effort  to  safeguard  the  standards 
of  work  and  livelihood. 

We  aak  that  the  ao-«alled  antl-cloaed- 
ahop  provlalona  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
prohibiting  a  full  tmlon  shop,  be  repealed, 
and  authority  to  enter  into  full  union  ahop 
agreementa  be  reestablished.  We  urge  that 
this  be  done  aa  a  matter  of  right  and  equity, 
and  in  the  intercaU  of  stability  and  endur- 
ing  indxistrial  peace. 

We  also  ask  for  tbe  elimination  of  tbe 
provisions  at  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  In- 
terfere with  internal  union  administration 
by  confining  enforcement  of  union  seciulty 
provisions  to  collection  of  dues  and  initiation 
fees. 

We  likewise  recommend  that  the  provision 
of  the  Tart-HarUey  Act  which  gives  State 
i*w  precedence  over  tbe  Federal  law  with 
reepect  to  union  eecurity  be  dlminated. 

asSISTANCS  TO  OTHB  TTNIOIfS 

Section  8  (b)  (4)  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  law 
prohibits  the  so-called  secondary  boycotts. 
This  prohibition  precludes  unions  from  en- 
gaging in  many  time-honored  activities  tra- 
ditionally carried  on  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished labor  standards  and  to  assist  other 
unions.  This  provision  has  dealt  a  severe 
blow  against  the  fimdamental  principles  o* 
brotherhood  and  cooperation  which  havw 
contributed  immeasurably  to  tbe  sllmina- 


tlon  of  cutthroat  wage  competition  and  the 
underctrttlng  of  labor  atandards. 

The  Taft-Hartley  restrictions  on  mutual 
assistance  have  prevented  union  members 
from  protecting  themselves  or  tlielr  fellow 
union  members  against  stnick  work,  sub- 
standaid  work  or  employment-displacing 
work. 

From  the  very  earliest  da3rs  of  the  trade- 
union  movement,  workers  have  made  known 
their  objectives  to  their  fellow  workers  and 
the  general  public  by  picketing.  The  car- 
rying of  picket  signs  and  banners  is  an  ex- 
pression of  free  speech  which,  like  any  other 
exercise  of  free  speecti.  is  a  fundamental 
right.  Yet.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  provi- 
sions on  the  secondary  boycott  have  tieen 
Interpreted  to  forbid  picketing  which,  in 
effect,  forecloses  workers  from  the  most  effec- 
tive— and  frequently  the  sole — means  they 
have  of  publicizing  their  grievances. 

Relying  on  the  Taft-Hartley  restrictions 
on  mutual  assistance,  employers  have  dis- 
charged union  members  when  they  refused 
to  work  on  struck  work  or  to  abet  the  under- 
cutting of  wages  by  substandard  employers 
at  the  expense  of  fellow  union  members  and 
fair  employers.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  haa 
been  used  to  compel  members  of  a  union 
in  one  city  to  complete  Jobs  performed  by 
strikebreakers  In  another  city  where  mem- 
bers of  the  same  union  were  on  strike.  It 
has  been  relied  on  to  compel  membera  of 
building-trades  tmlons  to  Install  and  handle 
tmfair  materials  even  where  a  sister  union 
was  on  strike  against  the  producer  or  dis- 
tributor of  those  materials. 

This  law  denies  the  right  of  mutual  pro- 
tection to  unions,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  no  legitimate  right  to  assist 
each  other.  At  the  very  same  time,  this  law 
permits  employers  to  assist  each  other  in 
union-destroying  activities.  Yet  in  the  case 
of  employers  intent  on  destroying  the  union. 
It  is  professed  that  no  mutual  interest  exists 
and  such  employers  are  supposed  to  be  neu- 
tral. Thus  the  law  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  that  subcontractors  and  a  general 
contractor  or  a  distributing  outlet  and  tbe 
supplying  manufacturer  have  no  mutual  in- 
terest, even  though  It  is  obvious  that  their 
Interests  are  Intimately  botind.  A  distrib- 
utor of  the  products  of  a  manufacttirer  Is 
not  a  neutral.  Therefore,  when  workers  em- 
ployed by  a  distributing  outlet  refuse  to  han- 
dle the  products  of  an  antiunion  manufac- 
turer or  when  employees  of  a  contractor  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  with  an  antiunion  sub- 
contractor, they  are  bringing  legitimate 
pressure  on  interested  parties,  not  on  dlstn- 
tereeted  neutrals. 

The  Taft-Hartley  restrictions  on  tbe  right 
of  unions  to  engage  in  mutual  asalstanoe, 
like  many  other  provisions  of  the  law.  have 
contributed  to  a  great  deal  of  tmaettling  un- 
certainty In  labor-management  relations. 
The  terms  "strike"  and  "concerted  refusal," 
as  used  in  the  act,  have  received  such  far- 
fetched interpretations  that  workers  iiave 
been  found  guilty  of  engaging  in  so-called 
secondary  boycotts  in  situations  where  by 
any  commonsense  interpretation,  there  was 
actually  no  strike  or  concerted  refusal  to 
work  at  alL  For  example,  any  reasonable 
man  would  say  that  there  Is  no  strike  if  in- 
dividual workers  leave  their  Jobs  without 
any  Joint  actlcm  of  any  kind.  An  individ- 
ual exercise  of  conscience  to  refuse  to  do 
certain  work  considered  unfair  to  fellow 
workers  can  hardly  be  called  a  strike  or  a 
concerted  refusal.  Yet.  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  Interpreted  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  conscience  to  be  an  illegal  second- 
ary boycott.  It  has  even  done  so  where 
workers  have  left  their  Jobs  and  looked  for 
and  obtained  other  employment.  If  a  strike 
means  anything  at  all.  It  means  that  the 
workers  consider  themselves  still  attached  to 
the  Joba  at  which  they  have  worked. 

Despite  the  vagaries  and  uncertainties  of 
application  with  which  the  administration  of 


this  section  of  the  law  is  fraught,  unions 
have  been  subjected  to  severe  penalties  sim- 
ply because  they  could  not  predict  in  advance 
whether  a  particular  type  of  activity  would 
be  construed  as  primary  or  secondary  tinder 
the  terms  of  the  law. 

It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  equitable  to 
withdraw  from  unicms,  and  only  from  unions 
(since  employers  are  not  similarly  restricted) 
legitimate  means  of  self-help  and  mutual 
assistance. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  broad 
and  general  restriction  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts be  narrowed  by  making  it  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  illegal  object  was  the 
principal  object  rather  tiian  any  object,  aa 
under  the  present  act.  In  addition,  we  ask 
that  the  following  exceptions  to  the  present 
restrictions  be  made: 

1.  When  a  bona  fide  strike  is  being  con- 
ducted at  a  particular  plant  or  among  a  par- 
ticular group  of  workers,  employees  at 
another  plant  who  are  asked  to  work  on  or 
iiandle  the  struck  work  or  do  ttie  same  work 
as  those  on  strike  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
fuse in  concert  to  work  on  or  bandle  the 
struck  work. 

2.  Since  a  refusal  should  also  be  per- 
mitted to  workers  if  their  employer  is  re- 
ceiving goods  or  utilizing  services  from 
another  employer,  when  such  other  em- 
ployer is  producing  these  goods  or  providing 
these  services  under  conditions  adversely  af- 
fecting the  standards  or  working  conditions 
of  the  employees  of  either  employer. 

8.  Tbe  law  should  be  amended  to  recognize 
the  facts  that  subcontractors  and  distribu- 
tors are  not  neutrals.  If  two  or  more  par- 
ties have  a  Joint  Interest  in  the  construc- 
tion or  production  or  distribution  of  goods, 
materials  or  services,  then  all  such  em- 
ployers should  be  regarded  as  one  em- 
ployer for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
legality  of  union  activity  directed  against 
any  of  them. 

4.  Unions  should  b«  permitted  to  picket 
(X  strike  against  an  employer  who  Is  dealing 
with  another  employer,  when  the  other  em- 
ployer has  refused  to  recognize  ar  bargain 
with  a  certified  union. 

5.  In  addition,  we  ask  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  of  workers  be  fully  restcved  by 
according  wcn-kers  the  right  to  make  known 
at  all  times  their  views  by  such  means  as 
the  carrying  of  picket  signs  and  banners  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  communication. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASsacH  usans 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Mondav.  March  9,  1953 

ISis.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  a  most  inter- 
esting letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  In 
which  he  goes  Into  detail  concerning  ap- 
pr(H>riation  estimates  for  his  depart- 
ment.  I  reproduce  it  herewith,  for  many 
Members  are  deeply  cooceriied  with  this 
problem: 

Mascb  6,  1953. 
Hon.  Edith  Nomsx  Rogbss. 

CTiairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  CoTnmittee, 
United  States   House   of  Representa- 
tives, Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Mr  Deas  Mas.  Roceks:  In  accordance  with 
otu*  telephone  conversation.  I  am  submit- 
ting  herewith   an   analjrsis   of   the   actions 
taken    by   the    Congress    under    I95S    fiscal 
year  appropriation  estimates  for  "admlnis- 
tratlcn.  medical,  boepltal,  and  domiciliary 
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■ervlces"  and  apportionments  and   supple- 
mental  requests   In   connection   therewith: 

Analysis  of  congressional  action  on  appro- 
priation requests  for  1953  fiscal  year — ap~ 
propriation  "Administration,  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  domiciliary  services" 

Estimates  In  President's  budg- 
et to  Congress:  i 
General  administrative  pro- 
grams  $198.  500,00a 

Medical,  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary services 696,  500.  000 

Total    appropriation 895,000.000 

Report  from  House  Approprla-  . 

tions  Committee  No.  1517, 
Mar.   14.   1952:  I 

Total     reductions     proposed 

(p.  20  of  report) 91.413.570 

Xiess    proposed    reapproprla- 

Uon  for    1952 12.500.000 


78. 913.  570 


Net  reduction  proposed. 
Reduction  distributed  as  fol- 
lows based  on  VA  interpre- 
tation of  committee  In- 
tent. (N.  B. — The  commit- 
tee report  specifies  reduc- 
tions by  object  of  expendl- 
tiire  without  distinguish- 
ing between  administra- 
tive and  medical  amounts 
for  the  respective  objects) : 

General  administrative  pro- 
grams  

Medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary  services .       61.454.972 


17,  458.  598 


Total  reduction 78, 913,  570 

Amount   restored   on    floor   of 

House  Mar.  21,  1952,  for  con-  | 

tact  services 6,  795,  830 

Net  amount  passed  by  House 

in  H.  R.  7072:  j 
Cteneral  administrative  pro- 
grams  186,837,232 

Medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary  services .     >  635.  045,  028 


Total >  821.  882. 260 

BUI  as  passed  by  Senate  June 

3.  1962  <:  I 
General  administrative  pro- 
grams       181.246.277 

Medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary   services .     696. 135,  983 


Total 877,382,260 

Fills  reapproprlatlon  ol  1952.  12,  500,  000 
Conferees'   reports    (No.    2315. 

June   25,    1952:    No.    2443,  i 
July  2,  1952:  | 
General  administrative  pro- 
gram  189,502.793 

Medical,  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary services *e66. 379.  467 


Public    Law    455.    July    5, 
1952.    total    appropri- 
ated  •  865,  882, 


260 


*  Includes  reapproprlatlon  of  $12,500,000 
from  1952  fiscal  year  balances. 

•After  applying  provisions  of  sec.  404 
of  Senate  bill  limiting  personal  services 
other  than  for  medical  care  to  90  percent  of 
estimate. 

•Includes  reapproprlatlon  of  $12,500,000 
for  1952  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port and  bill  as  passed  reduced  the  funds 
requested  in  the  amount  of  $153,600,000  in 
the  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities  appro- 
priation by  $87,284,000  through  elimination 
of  funds  for  five  new  hospitals  (Rept.  No. 
1603,  p.  22).  In  conference  funds  were  re- 
stored to  this  appropriation  in  the  amount 
of  $42,475,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing neurc^sychiatrlc  hospitals  In  California 


and  Ohio  (p.  21,  Rept.  No.  2443,  July  2.  1952). 
The  bill  as  finally  passed  Included  the  total 
amount  of  $108,791,000  for  the  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  appropriation. 

Following  i>assage  of  the  appropriation  for 
1963  fiscal  year  (Public  Law  455,  July  6, 
1962),  the  Veterans'  Administration  submit- 
ted the  requests  for  apportionment  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
under  date  of  July  21.  1952.  In  connection 
with  this  apportionment  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  my  letter  will  indicate  oxir  analy- 
sis of  the  effects  of  the  reduction  to  the 
administration,  medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services  appropriation: 

"The  apportionment  schedule  for  admin- 
istration, medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary 
services  and  the  attached  photostat  chart 
which  has  been  furnished  in  support  thereof 
reflect  the  distribution  made  of  the  estimated 
funds  available  under  this  title.  For  the 
piirpose  of  this  distribution  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  of  $12,500,000  of 
fiscal  year  1952  unobligated  funds  will  be 
available  for  vise  in  1953  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  contained  In  the  appropria- 
tion act. 

"The  desires  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  were 
observed  In  distributing  the  funds  available 
to  the  various  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
grams. Accordingly  the  estimated  require- 
ments for  personal  services  for  the  informa- 
tion program  and  for  employee  travel  in  all 
programs  were  reduced  by  25  percent.  The 
balance  of  the  reduction  Imposed  by  the 
Congress  was  applied  to  all  programs,  ex- 
cluding information,  contact,  and  medical 
research.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  re- 
quested for  each  program. 

"The  application  of  the  drastic  reduction 
made  by  the  Congress  in  this  appropriation 
necessitates  the  most  stringent  economies  in 
all  Veterans'  Administration  operations  and 
will  adversely  affect  the  amount  of  service 
which  can  be  rendered  veterans  by  many 
programs.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid 
the  \ue  of  reduction-ln-force  methods  to 
accomplish  this  reduction,  as  another  such 
action  at  this  time  would  not  only  destroy 
morale  but  would  result  In  the  loss  of  effi- 
cient and  experienced  personnel  who  must 
be  retained  to  handle  the  additional  work- 
load with  which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  now  faced  due  to  the  passage  of  new 
legislation. 

"The  Veterans'  Readjxistment  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  the  Housing  Act  of  1952.  and 
Public  Law  326.  82d  Congress,  have  been 
passed  and.  In  addition,  credit  controls  on 
housing  purchases  have  been  relaxed.  There 
la  no  doubt  that  this  new  legislation  will 
materially  Increase  the  workload  originally 
expected  in  many  VA  programs  and  will  sub- 
stantially Increase  fiuid  requirements  in 
finance,  administrative  services,  contact, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  loan-guaranty 
activities.  It  Is  Impossible  at  this  time  to 
accurately  determine  the  additional  fund  re- 
quirements for  these  programs.  However, 
for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  currently 
available  funds,  preliminary  estimates  have 
been  prepared,  which  indicate  the  following : 

"  Supplemental  funds  required  In  general 
administrative  programs  to  service  Public 
Law  650  veteran  trainees  and  loans  to  vet- 
erans. $21,702,337.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tt  Is  emphasized  that  the  above  amounts 
represent  only  a  guide  for  apportionment 
purposes  and  are,  therefore,  strictly  tenta- 
tive and  subject  to  extensive  revision. 

"Supplemental  appropriation  requests 
supported  by  detailed  explanations  and  Jus- 
tifications will  be  submitted  to  your  office  as 
soon  as  sufficient  data  Is  available  upon 
which  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  based. 

"Approximately  75  percent,  or  about  $30 
million  oX  the  reduction  made  in  the  fimds 


requested  for  this  appropriation,  has  been 
applied  to  the  medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary programs.  The  absorption  of  such  a 
reduction  necessitates  arbitrary  adjustments 
in  operating  plans  which  cannot  be  support- 
ed with  realistic  workload  data. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  reduction  Imposed  on  the  medical 
program  cannot  be  accomplished  without  re- 
ducing personnel.  If  possible,  reduction-ln- 
force  methods  will  be  avoided  In  making 
necessary  personnel  reductions  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  comply  with  the  de- 
sire of  Congress  that  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  dietitians  be  retained.  Many 
personnel  adjustments  such  as  the  transfer 
of  employees  from  existing  hospitals  to  new 
locations  as  they  are  activated  will  be  re- 
quired. Since  the  personnel  reduction  ne- 
cessitated by  the  appropriation  allowance 
for  fiscal  year  1953  far  exceeds  the  overstaff- 
ing  of  old  hospitals  as  claimed  by  your  repre- 
sentatives, there  should  be  no  fivther  con- 
troversy on  this  subject. 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  savings 
can  be  realized  in  any  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion program  within  the  reduced  funds 
available.  However,  if  any  savings  are  re- 
alized from  any  source,  including  further 
delays  in  the  activation  of  new  hospitals, 
such  funds  will  be  utilized  to  partially  offset 
the  unrealistic  reductions  required  In  many 
essential  activities.  Although  the  funds  pro- 
vided are  regarded  as  insufficient  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  this  agency,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  distribute  equitably  th« 
amount  provided  among  the  various  pro- 
grams." 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
replied  under  date  of  Augiist  4.  1952,  to  my 
letter  of  July  21.  and  indicated  that  he  had 
approved  an  apportionment  within  the  ad- 
ministration, medical,  hospital,  and  domi- 
ciliary services  appropriation  for  the  general 
administrative  programs  (1.000-7.000)  which 
indicated  a  need  for  a  supplemental  in  the 
amount  of  $15  million.  However,  for  the 
medical  portion  of  this  appropriation,  the 
Director  indicated  that  he  did  not  contem- 
plate a  deficiency  or  the  need  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  medical 
programs. 

Under  date  of  September  8.  I9S2.  I  re- 
plied to  the  letter  of  August  4  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  pointing  out  that  I 
believed  that  a  supplemental  appropriation 
was  necessary  for  the  medical  programs  In 
the  amount  of  $16,736,000.  The  following 
paragraphs,  quoted  from  my  letter,  present 
the  situation  as  it  existed  at  that  tinoe: 

"Since  the  receipt  of  the  drastic  195S 
budget  cut.  as  it  perUlns  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  meticulous  analy- 
sis has  been  conducted  to  ascertain  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  our  requirements  in 
providing  medical  care  for  veterans  in  com- 
pliance with  laws  of  the  Congress.  While 
the  cut  has  been  severe.  I  and  my  staff  have 
approached  our  responsibilities  with  the  de- 
termination to  plan  our  operations  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  perform  our  mission 
within  the  scope  of  the  budget  as  appropri- 
ated. With  a  lapse  of  2  months  since  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  all  our  efforts  to 
carry  out  our  program  as  required  of  us, 
has  proven  that  we  cannot  do  so  unless  sup- 
plemental provision  u  made  for  the  8.000 
program  in  the  amount  of  $16,736,000.  To 
request  a  supplemental  for  the  8.000  pro- 
gram to  meet  our  obUgatlons  Is  approached 
with  great  reluctance.  It  U  now  regrettably 
realized  even  with  all  our  conscientious 
efforts  to  modify  our  program  and  yet  pro- 
vide properly  for  the  medical  care  of  vet- 
erans. It  has  not  been  possible  to  balance 
obligations  with  funds  made  available. 

"Current  experience  indicates  that  work- 
loads for  fiscal  year  1953  \t\11  increase  over 
those  experienced  during  flacal  year  1952. 
Funds  presenUy  available  wlU  not  permit 
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caring  for  this  increase.  Although  I  hare 
authorized  revised  admission  directives  to 
assure  that  those  with  the  highest  eligibility 
are  the  first  to  recslve  hospitalization,  in 
,  view  of  current  legislation  (Public  Laws  28 
and  239)  any  further  restrictions  on  admis- 
sion of  veterans  to  hospitals  may  have  dras- 
tic consequences. 

"Tou  have  indicated  in  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1952,  that  you  could  not  consider  a 
supplemental  appropriation  request  for  the 
medical  program  unless  the  increases  in 
workload  exceed  the  basis  of  the  original 
(President's)  budget.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  possibility  of  exceeding  the  work- 
load In  the  original  budget  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
were  approximately  $30  million  less  than  the 
estimated  sum." 

The  reply  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
received  on  September  23  again  denied  my 
request  for  consideration  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  medical  programs.  I 
then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
September  23,  19:2,  and  talked  to  him  on 
September  26,  l952,  presenting  my  analysis 
of  the  medical  program  needs.  He  Informed 
me  through  the  Director  of  the  B\ireau  of 
the  Budget  on  September  37,  1952,  that  a 
supplemental  request  oould  cot  be  consid- 
ered at  that  time  but  that  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  S3d  Congress  I  oould  again  present 
my  estimated  needs  for  consideration.  In 
the  meantime,  under  date  of  August  5.  1952, 
I  had  directed  that  employment  at  all  old 
hospitals  be  held  at  not  to  exceed  the  actual 
employment  at  that  date 

Upon  receipt  of  the  reply  of  September  27 
which  indicated  no  possibility  of  relief 
through  any  supplemental  appropriation 
action  at  that  time,  I  immediately  initiated 
action  to  reduce  hospital  operating  costs  in 
every  way  possible.  Accordingly,  instruc- 
tions were  transmitted  to  all  VA  medical 
facilities  on  September  30  to  effect  reduc- 
tions In  force  by  issuance  of  notices  to  em- 
ployees not  later  than  October  6,  1952.  The 
instrumentations  specified  that  no  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  or  dietitians  were  to  be  re- 
leased, but  that  any  employees  in  these  cate- 
gories surpliu  to  the  needs  of  the  station 
be  reported  to  the  central  office  so  that 
offers  of  transfers  to  otlier  stations,  prin- 
cipally new  hospitals,  could  be  made  to 
such  employees.  The  actual  reduction  in 
numbers  of  persons  employed  brought  about 
through  this  action  amoiuited  to  approxi- 
mately 2,260  in  hospitals.  In  order  to  miti- 
gate to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  reduc- 
tion In  force,  approximately  $4>/^  million  for 
dental  outpatient  care  and  approximately  $3 
million  for  depot  inventory  purchases  was 
transferred  to  hospitals. 

Under  the  date  of  November  28.  1952.  I 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
supplemental  appropriation  request  in  the 
amount  of  $6  million  which  was  necessary 
to  permit  staffing  of  new  hospitals  scheduled 
to  be  activated  before  June  30.  1953.  This 
request  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  in  the 
amount  of  $5  million  in  appropriation  re- 
quest and  by  a  $1  million  Increase  in  antici- 
pated reimbursements  for  services  rendered. 

The  Biueau  of  the  Budget  also  approved 
supplemental  appropriatiin  estimates  in  the 
amount  of  $13,960,000  for  the  general  ad- 
ministrative programs  (l(XX)-7000)  to  cover 
the  additional  costs  arising  from  the  admin- 
istration of  Public  Law  560.  82d  Congress. 
No  part  of  these  requirements  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  1863 
as  Public  Law  550  had  not  been  enacted 
at  the  time  the  1953  fiscal  year  estimates 
were  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  by  Congress.  The  total  supplemental 
appropriation  requests  for  administration, 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  services 
amounting  to  $18,960,000,  consisting  of  $18,- 
960,000  for  the  general  administrative  pro- 
grams and  $5  million  for  the  medical  cax« 


programs  was  transmitted  to  Ocmgress  cm 
January  10,  1953,  by  the  President  (H.  Doc. 
No.  62).  Prior  to  the  hearings  held  before 
the  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  reviewed  the  requirements 
for  administering  Public  Law  550  and  be- 
cause we  found  that  the  veteran  trainee 
load  in  educational  institutions  under  this 
law  was  less  than  had  been  anticipated,  the 
agency  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  addi- 
tional amount  needed  for  the  general  ad- 
ministrative programs  to  $10,866,000  instead 
of  $13,960,000  as  originally  presented  to  Con- 
gress. We  found  also  that  the  entire  sup- 
plemental amount  of  $5  million  is  still 
needed  for  the  medical  care  programs  in  or- 
der to  permit  staffing  of  new  hospitals  prior 
to  June  30.  1953. 

The  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  rec- 
ommended $6  million  for  the  general  admin- 
istrative programs  and  $5  million  for  the 
medical  programs  for  a  total  supplemental 
of  $10  million  in  lieu  of  our  revised  estimate 
of  $15,886,000.  Further,  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  did  not  reconunend  any 
increase  in  the  limitations  for  employees' 
travel  which  we  had  requested  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
requirements  Imposed  on  the  agency  by  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  550  (Rept.  No.  46, 
Feb.  16.  1963); 

The  House  passed  the  bill  (H.  R.  3053) 
in  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  even  though  Congress- 
man Tkacuk,  of  Texas,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment increasing  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion from  $10  million  to  $20  million.  The 
discussion  of  this  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  indicated  ttxat  this  proposed' 
Increase  was  for  the  medical  care  program. 
( CoNCBxssiONAi.  RECORD,  Feb.  19,  1953,  pps. 
1276-1280.) 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  the  same  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion for  administration,  medical,  hospital, 
and  domiciliary  services,  as  passed  by  the 
House  but  added  in  their  report  (Rept.  No. 
48 )  that  reconunendation  on  this  item  would 
be  requested  from  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Senate  action  on  the  bill 
was  completed  prior  to  receipt  of  any  reply 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau;  however, 
the  chalnnan  of  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee  (Senator  Bamczs]  indicated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  any  recommen- 
dations received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Biueau  of  the  Budget  could  be  considered  in 
the  next  supplemental  appropriation.  (Con- 
oaEBSioNAL  Rscoao.  Mar.  2,  1953,  p.  1530.) 

In  view  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  administration, 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  services 
to  a  total  of  $10  million,  of  which  $5  million 
is  for  medical  services  and  $5  million  for  ad- 
ditional administrative  costs  in  the  gen- 
eral administrative  groups  of  programs,  I  as- 
sure you  that  we  will  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  live  within  the  total  funds 
available,  including  this  supplemental.  This 
will  permit  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  obliga- 
tions in  the  general  administrative  groups 
of  programs  over  the  rate  prevailing  during 
the  month  of  January  1953,  and  any  expan- 
sion of  activities  in  these  programs  arising 
from  additional  workloads  under  PubUc  Law 
550  can  only  be  financed  through  offsetting 
reductions  in  other  administrative  activities. 
The  amount  of  $5  million  additional  for  the 
medical  program  will  permit  staffing  and  ac- 
tivation of  the  new  hospitals  which  are 
scheduled  to  come  in  before  June  30  next, 
but  will  not  permit  any  restoration  of  staff 
removed  from  old  hospitals  nor  any  addi- 
tional amounts  being  made  available  for 
out-patient  medical  services. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Casl  B.  Orat.  Jr.. 

Administrator, 


Aidrttt  of  Lewis  K.  Goifk,  NatioiiAl 
Commuidkr  of  tbc  Americaa  Lefion 


"  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  19 S3 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcobo,  I  include  the 
following : 

Thx  Amxsican  Lbcioh. 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  March  5,  1953. 
Ilie  Honorable  Buth  Notjrsk  Rooess, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com' 

mittee.  House  Office  Building,  Wash" 

ington,  D.  C.  — 

Mt  Dkak  Mas.  Rogers  :  I  want  ]rou  to  know 

how  much  we  appreciated  your  message  last 

evening  and  how  much  we  enjoyed  having 

you  with  us  at  our  national  rehabilitation 

banquet. 

In  response  to  your  request.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  Commander  Oough's  address  which 
he  delivered  during  the  banquet  and  will 
greatly  appreciate  your  having  it  entered  in 

the    CONCRESSIONAI.    RXCORO. 

Again  thanking  you  for  jcnxc  many  kind- 
nesses  and  continued  interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican veteran.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  F.  Haxtck, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

Address  bt  National  Commamder  Lewis  K. 
OOUGH,  op  TBS  AaoxiCAM  Lmoom 

I  cannot  but  reflect  tonight  on  the  direct. 
If  delayed,  kinship  between  the  work  that 
has  brought  you  here  and  the  work  in  whlcn 
thousands  of  other  Americans  are  engaged  at 
this  moment  in  a  place  caUed  Korea. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  was  in-lvileged  to 
go  to  Korea  last  fall  and  to  visit  oxir  country- 
men at  war.  I  saw  that  war  close  up.  in  all 
of  its  grim,  glamorless  reality.  I  saw  vet- 
erans In  the  making — young  men  from  all  of 
your  States  grown  old  in  the  seemingly  end- 
less conflict  with  a  treacherous  enemy  and 
an  impossible  terrain.  I  saw  them  moving 
up  and  I  saw  them  coming  back — some  being 
carried  back.  And  in  the  aid  stations  and 
the  hospitals  I  heard  the  little,  brave  noises 
that  wounded  men  make. 

It  was  an  unforgettable  experience,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  has  stuck  with  me  and 
disturbed  me  ever  since  is  the  memory  of  the 
extreme  isolation  that  showed  on  the  faces 
of  so  many  of  our  men  there.  They  never 
talked  about  it;  they  never  complained 
about  it:  they  did  not  have  to.  You  could  see 
in  their  eyes  an  attitude  that  seemed  to  say, 
"Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  earth  doing 
a  Job  that  nobody  wants  to  do  and  every- 
body back  in  the  States  wants  to  forget." 

I  only  wish  those  same  men  could  have 
been  with  us  tonight  and  throughout  the 
business  sessions  of  this  conference.  They 
would  know  then  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten and  that  a  great  body  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans is  engaged  in  dedicated  work  for  their 
welfare. 

They  would  be  strengthened.  I  am  sure,  by 
the  knowledge  that  people  in  the  States  do 
care  and  are  seeking  ways  to  be  more  help- 
ful to  them  and  their  loved  ones. 

I  am  reminded,  also,  tonight  of  the  old 
truism  that  it  is  not  the  general  but  the 
sergeant  with  a  sleeve  full  of  hash  marks  that 
measures  the  real  strength  of  an  army.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  who  are  delegates 
to  this  conference,  and  the  thousands  of 
other  post  and  department  service  workers 
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joa  refmeent  oooipy  an  equally  vital  posi- 
tion In  Xht  American  Legion.  We  could  om- 
celvably  dispense  with  our  command  staff; 
we  might  do  away  with  any  number  of  our 
sponsored  activities,  and  stin  serve  an  es- 
sential purpose.  But  without  the  service 
that  you  render  and  without  the  program 
that  you  su{^x>rt,  the  American  Legion  would 
lose   Its  primary   reason  Xor  existence. 

In  saluting  you,  therefore,  as  truly  Indis- 
pensable Legionnaires,  I  do  so  sincerely  and 
from  the  heart.  Toun  is  a  crusade  In  the 
world's  fullest  sense;  I  hope  you  will  al- 
ways so  regard  It.  Ton  serve,  many  of  you, 
on  your  own  time,  often  at  your  own  ex- 
pense, invariably  to  your  own  inconven- 
ience— all  this  for  the  single  purpose  of 
lightening  the  burden  levied  by  war  upon 
the  veteran  and  his  family. 

Because  you  do  work  day  after  day  and 
believe  eo  deeply  in  this  cause,  you  know 
best  at  all.  that  veterans'  rehabilitation  Is  a 
science  with  a  heart.  You  know,  too,  that 
It  Is  perhaps  the  least  perfect  and  most 
frustrating  of  all  sciences,  for  It  seeks  to 
give  the  physical  expression  to  a  basically 
moral  obligation. 

We  are  endeavoring  now  to  determine  bow 
that  obligation  can  be  more  properly  met  ut 
this  particular  time.  Before  considering 
some  of  the  problems  and  goals  that  we  be- 
lieve pertinent,  it  might  be  well  to  look  back 
for  a  moment  and  see  what  the  record 
shows  on  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  obligation  of  gov- 
ernments to  their  defenders  is  as  old  as  gov- 
ernment Itself.  It  has  been  recognized  In 
every  age  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Before  centuries  had  numbers,  the  rulers 
Of  oriental  empires  observed  the  practice  of 
setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  tribute  from 
vanquished  foes  for  their  vlctorloiu  soldiers. 
The  city-states  of  ancient  Greece  provided 
special  care  for  battle  orphans  and  a  system 
Of  benefits  for  disabled  veterans. 

The  Boman  Emperor  Augxistiie  as  early  as 
A.  D.  0  permitted  a  division  of  treasure 
among  his  legions,  with  tbe  larger  share  go- 
ing to  the  wounded. 

The  first  f>ermanent  settlement  in  America 
was  still  10  years  away  when  the  English 
Parliament  enacted  a  soldier's  pension.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  Chelsea  Hospital  was  re- 
ceiving lame  and  infirm  veterans  in  the  17th 
century. 

This  tradition  of  special  care  for  the  vet- 
eran was  one  of  the  few  governmental  func- 
tions conunonly  practiced  by  the  American 
Colonies.  The  Colony  of  Pl]rmouth  cut  the 
pattern  for  the  rest  when  It  decreed  in  1626: 
"If  any  man  shall  bee  sent  forth  as  a  souldler 
and  shall  return  maimed  hee  shall  bee 
mayntalned  competently  by  the  Colonic  dur- 
ing his  life." 

Maryland  later  registered  a  double-flrst 
with  a  law  in  1661  recognizing  degrees  of  dis- 
ability and  another  statute  In  1678  awarding 
pensions  for  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans. 

All  this  had  its  natural  consequence  when 
the  Continental  Congress  in  August  of  1776, 
Jvist  45  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  adopted  the  first  na- 
tional pension  law. 

The  centiu^  and  a  quarter  that  followed 
produced  five  major  wars  scarcely  more  thkn 
a  generation  apart.  After  each  conflict,  the 
existing  veterans'  program  was  extended  In 
the  light  of  new  needs  and  old  pnw^tloes. 
The  adjxistments  were  belated  and  the  meth- 
ods inadequate,  but  the  principle  endured. 

In  1919,  34  years  ago  this  month,  there 
came  into  being  in  Paris  a  new  force  that 
was  to  pioneer  a  new  and  vastly  superior  con- 
cept of  veterans'  care. 

Some  of  you  here  present  took  a  personal 
part  in  that  effort,  and  know  far  better  than 
I  what  it  Involved.  But  for  those  of  us  who 
came  along  later,  the  drama  and  significance 
of  that  struggle  of  the  early  twenties  is  none- 
theless real. 

Tou  returned  from  service  to  find  that 
benefits  placed  upon  the  statute  books  were 


virtually  useless  for  want  of  admtnlstratlv* 
machinery  to  deliver  them.  For  thousands 
of  combat  casualties  needing  hospitaliza- 
tion, there  were  no  hospitals.  The  way  to 
assistance  led  in  and  out  ot  a  half  down 
Federal  bureaus,  each  handling  a  piece  of  the 
whole  program;  It  led,  all  too  often,  every- 
where and  nowhere. 

The  American  Iieglon  cut  Its  teeth  on  this 
problem.  The  many  veterans  who  needed 
no  help  took  up  collectively  the  cause  for 
the  few  who  could  not  help  themselves  In- 
dividually. They  took  the  facts  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress.  By  the  end  of  the 
twenties  they  had  caiued  to  be  created  a 
workable  and  coordinated  system  for  dis- 
charging the  Nation's  obligation  to  the 
veteran. 

But  the  American  Legion  In  those  early 
days  did  more  than  build  a  vehicle  of  serv- 
ice. It  gave  the  veteran  a  collective  and 
articulate  voice.  It  clarified  and  won  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  identity  of  the  veteran 
as  an  individual  deserving  honor  and  dis- 
tinction as  one  who  has  presented  himself 
and  offered  his  all  to  defend  the  fireside  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  which  he 
Is  a  part.  On  terms  of  highest  principle  it 
secured  public  approval  of  categorizing  the 
Nation's  defenders  as  meriting  special  con- 
sideration In  keeping  with  sacrifices  and  suf- 
fering incurred  in  the  Nation's  defeYise.  And 
It  established  as  its  own  primary  mission  the 
task  of  faithfully  championing  and  loyally 
furthering  the  cause  of  veterans'  welfare. 

The  chairman  of  the  then  national  hos- 
pitalization committee.  Abel  Davis,  expressed 
that  spirit  In  prophetic  terms  when  he  said 
in  1920: 

"Of  those  In  the  hospital  today,  a  large 
majority  are  suffering  from  serious  disorders 
which  may  result  In  their  death  or  in  life- 
time invalidism.  While  others  may  tire  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  the  care  of  these 
men  and  popular  Interest  grow  cold,  the 
American  Legion  must  never  permit  its  Inter- 
est to  diminish  or  Its  energies  In  their  be- 
half to  flag  until  to  the  last  one  has  been 
brought  all  the  resources  that  modem  science 
can  provide.  •  •  •  However  the  Legion 
might  succeed  In  other  activities,  it  will  fail 
if  we  do  not  discharge  our  obligation  to  these 
comrades." 

Only  once  since  1020  has  the  Nation  repu- 
diated that  obligation.  That  was  in  1933 
when  the  Economy  Act  leveled  many  of  the 
benefits  previoiisly  enacted.  It  took  Just  a 
little  over  a  year  for  the  Congress,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  American  Legion,  to  reestab- 
lish the  program. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  believe  it  is 
Important  for  eacli  of  us  to  understand  how 
the  principle  and  practice  of  rehabilitation 
evolved  to  the  present  time. 

The  expanded  s}'stem  of  benefits  and  serv- 
ices that  we  have  today  is  no  "Topsy."  It 
did  not  Just  grow.  The  OI  bill  of  rights  and 
other  provisions  made  for  World  War  II  vet- 
erans, and  more  recently  those  in  Korea, 
came  into  being  because  the  Nation  was  edu- 
cated to  their  need,  their  justice,  and  their 
practicality. 

The  people  and  the  Congress  knew  what 
they  were  doing — and  the  4  million  men  and 
women  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Aux- 
iliary are  keenly  aware  and  deeply  appreci- 
ative of  the  sympathetic  consideration  and 
the  great  contribution  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  veterans'  welfare.  They  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples underscoring  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  veteran — 
and  among  these  the  following: 

1.  The  responsibility  of  caring  adequately 
for  the  veterans  of  the  country's  wars  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  entire  country. 

2.  The  cost  of  this  care  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  that  produced  the 
veteran. 

3.  Disabled  and  ill  veterans  deserve  the 
finest  medical  and  hospital  care  that  the 
Government  can  provide. 


4.  Effective  administration  ot  service  and 
heneflts  requires  a  centrallaed  agency 
eqtilpped  with  the  authority,  personnel,  and 
finances  it  needs  to  do  the  job. 

These  principlee  are  sound  and  basic 
They  have  met  the  test  of  tradition  and 
experience.  They  are  written  into  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  yet,  in  the  current  opera- 
tion at  the  veterans'  program  they  are  being 
subjected  to  varying  degrees  of  violation  and 
evasion. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  this  has  come 
about.  Repeated  reductions  in  the  operat- 
ing budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  compelled  that  agency  to  curtail  vital 
services  to  which  the  veteran  is  entitled  by 
law. 

,  At  a  time  when  battle  casualties  in  Korea 
have  passed  the  130.000  mark,  at  a  time  when 
the  veteran  population  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  almost  100,000  a  month,  at  a  time 
when  30.000  veterazu  needing  hospitalisa- 
tion are  on  the  waiting  list,  the  implications 
are  fearfiilly  clear. 

The  American  Legion  Is  mission  at  this 
juncture  is  not  to  build,  but  to  save  and 
improve  what  is  built.  We  are  not  asking 
any  tremendous,  new  commitments  from  the 
Congress.  We  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
make  possible  the  honoring  of  oommitmenta 
previously  made. 

We  find  it  dilBciilt  to  understand  what 
good  purpose  Is  served  by  having  some  10.000 
empty  beds  In  a  chain  of  fine  hospitals. 
We  fall  to  see  the  logic  in  building  hospitals 
and  then  withholding  tht  funds  to  »»«>re 
them  operative. 

The  funcUon  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  to  serve  veterans.  When  destructiv* 
criticism  and  short-sighted  econocnles  have 
the  effect  of  Impairing  ttiat  fimction,  then 
it's  time  to  caU  a  spade  a  spade. 

After  all.  the  benefits  administered  by  the 
agency  did  not  originate  in  the  agency. 
That  was  the  work  of  the  people  throtigb 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress.  If  the 
benefits  themselves  are  the  target — if  the 
object  is  to  ciuOlenge  or  change  that  featui« 
of  the  program,  thoee  who  hold  to  that  view 
might  more  courageously  pursue  their  pur« 
poee  in  the  open. 

Whatever  the  Intent,  there  can  be  only  one 
end  result.  That  is  additional  suffering  foe 
those  who  have  already  suffered  much. 

Sotne  will  say  the  plctiu«  Is  too  darkly 
drawn.  How  else  can  It  be  drawn  t  Tou  do 
not  subject  working  people  to  wave  after 
wave  of  Job  dismissals  or  threatened  dis- 
missals without  impairing  their  work.  Yott 
do  not  close  down  hospital  wards  without 
affecting  the  patients  who  occupy  or  would 
occupy  them.  Tou  do  not  cancel  necessary 
services  without  punishing  thoee  for  whom 
the  services  are  intended. 

Others  persist  In  the  fiction  that  huge  dol- 
lar savings  can  be  realized  through  admin- 
istrative improvement.  That  Is  not  so,  and 
It  Is  obvloiisly  not  so  when  you  consider  that 
95  percent  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
veterans*  affairs  goes  directly  to  the  veteran 
In  benefits  and  services  provided  by  law.  If 
conceivably  all  of  the  purely  administrative 
costs  could  be  wiped  out,  the  saving  would 
amount  to  but  5  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  war  Is  not  an 
economical  operation.  Neither  should  the 
liabilities  that  stem  from  the  winning  of 
a  war  be  evaluated  on  a  purely  economic 
basis.  The  Imrden  Is  heavy  and  It  hurts; 
but  It  Is  a  burden  which  the  country  know- 
ingly assumed,  which  the  public  will  sup- 
port and  In  the  absence  of  overriding  reasons 
cannot  in  good  conscience  discard. 

The  Congress  over  the  years  has  been  fen- 
erous  and  fair  to  the  veteran.  The  present 
Congress,  I  am  sure,  ham  the  same  objectives 
that  we  do;  namely,  to  Increase  efllciency  and 
reduce  costs  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  wherever  possible,  meanwhile 
respecting  the  established  responsibility  of 
caring  adequately  for  thoee  who  sacrificed 
personal  security  for  the  national  secvulty 
in  the  country's  wars. 
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I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  in  both 
Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  unaware  of  the  grave  situation  which 
now  exists. 

To  my  mind,  the  challeni^  in  this  respect 
rests  squarely  upon  the  American  Legion. 
We  have  a  Job  to  do — a  Job  of  fact-finding 
and  fact-reporting  that  miist  be  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Thoee  of  us  here 
present  tonight  are  best  qualified  and  best 
disposed  to  do  it. 

You  have  come  to  Washington  with  docu- 
mented information  on  coiiditions  which  we 
believe  to  be  disastrous.  Tou  will  leave  this 
conference  even  better  informed.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  each  of  you,  when  you  re- 
turn home,  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
give  this  Information  the  widest  possible 
circulation. 

We  can  be  right  and  know  we  are  right 
and  still  lose  the  fight  if  we  keep  the  knowl- 
edc^e  to  ourselves. 

The  veteran  who  is  denied  hospital  privi- 
leges when  he  needs  them  would  find  small 
comfort  and  no  cure  in  tomorrow's  explana- 
tion that  It  was  all  a  mistake. 

In  this  connection,  we  Ciin  recall  and  be 
heartened  by  the  stated  position  of  the 
President  of  the  Dnlted  Suites.  The  Presi- 
dent immediately  prior  to  the  November  elec- 
tion expressed  his  personal  iielief  in  the  vet- 
eran's eaxise  in  these  unequivocal  words: 
"Every  disabled  soldier  must  have  the  best 
care  and  treatment  which  this  country  af- 
fords. Such  facilities  mu«t  have  the  full 
financial  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  must  be  no  compromise  with 
the  best  available  professional  skill,  hospi- 
tal care  and  rehabilitation  "  As  your  na- 
tional commander,  I  arranged  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  election  to  meet  person- 
ally with  the  President-elect  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  particular  concern  to  the 
veteran.  The  President  at  that  meeting  ex- 
pressed a  dedicated  and  informed  interest  in 
veterans'  welfare.  More  than  thst,  be  indi- 
cated that  the  executive  branch  would  not 
only  welcome  but  would  value  the  viewpoint 
of  the  American  Legion  in  this  field. 

Subsequently,  since  the  inaugtiratlon,  your 
representatives  here  in  Washington  have  met 
with  repreeentatlves  of  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mittee. We  look  forward  to  a  series  of  such 
meetings  and  a  full  opportunity  to  explain 
our  position  to  that  group. 

I  mention  this  because  it  Is  an  opportunity 
we  have  not  always  received,  and  because 
some  of  you  may  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  administration  was  taking  a  less 
objective  spproach  to  veterans'  problems. 

What  I  have  touched  up>n  here  tonight 
you  will  recognise  as  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eral sampling  of  the  achievements  and  ob- 
jectives' related  to  the  American  Legion's 
most  Important  work.  It  is  a  work  without 
end.  Now,  perhaps  more  so  Uutn  before,  it 
commands  th»  energy  and  the  devotion  of 
all  of  us. 

I  pledge  to  that  effort  sucli  leadership  and 
strength  of  purpoee  as  Aln.lghty  God  may 
allow  me.  I  am  confident  that  each  of  you 
Will  do  likewise. 

If  we  preserve  In  this  spirit,  ours  will  yet 
be  the  privilege  of  sharing  tlie  most  precious 
of  all  awards:  The  satisfaction  of  having 
served  well  our  God  and  our  country. 


Four-Tear  Tcm  for  RepreteaUdre* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVS9 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 


statement  released  on  November  24. 1952, 
in  support  of  my  House  Joint  Resolution 
5,  providing  for  a  4-year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Representative  Faxocaic  R.  Coitdixt,  Js., 
announced  today  that  he  would  introduce 
in  the  new  Congress  a  constitutional  sunend- 
ment  extending  the  term  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  4  years,  one- 
half  of  the  membership  to  be  elected  every 
2  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  cre- 
ate an  opportunity  for  better  service  that  a 
longer  term  will  give,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  advantages  of  the  midterm 
appeal  to  the  country  presently  provided  by 
the  biannual  congressional  elections.  The 
2-year  term  does  not  make  sense  any  longer. 
Membership  in  Congress  has  become  a  full- 
time  job.  As  soon  as  Members  are  through 
with  one  election,  they  necessarily  become 
engaged  in  the  next  one.  The  average  House 
Member  gets  about  1  year  to  concentrate 
upon  congressional  business  before  he  is 
again  campaigning  in  primaries  and  for  the 
general  election.  Many  of  the  States  have 
winter  and  spring  primaries,  so  that  during 
the  second  year  of  a  congressional  term 
Members  are  literally  campaigning  at  home 
and  compelled  to  divert  their  attention  from 
vital  congressional  business. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  is  that  far  too 
many  Members  are  only  able  to  keep  one  eye 
on  legislative  business,  while  the  other  eye 
Is  fixed  upon  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tions. Moreover.  2  years  is  too  short  a  period 
for  a  Member  to  learn  the  business  or  to  make 
an  adequate  record  of  performance  upon 
which  to  be  Judged.  Moreover,  the  longer 
term  would  relieve  somewhat  the  financial 
strain  of  constant  election  campaigns  which 
constitute  such  a  heavy  burden  upon  Mem- 
bers and  their  supixoters. 

Four  years,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  reason- 
able time  within  which  Members  may  become 
familiar  with  the  job  and  make  a  record  with- 
out losing  touch  with  the  voters.  The  4- 
year  term  has  in  recent  years  been  widely 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-eight 
States  elect  their  Governors  and  32  States 
elect  their  State  senators  for  4-year  terms. 
As  recently  as  1945  the  term  of  New  Tork 
City  councilmen  was  extended  from  2  to  4 
years.  Certainly  the  business  transacted  by 
Representatives  is  no  less  arduous  or  impor- 
tant than  the  bxisiness  of  States  and  cities. 

Everjrthing  should  be  done  to  attract  the 
ablest  citizens  to  Congress  and  to  enable 
them  to  give  their  best  to  the  job.  Adoption 
of  tills  amendment  would  substantially  con- 
tribute to  this  end. 

In  recent  years  the  House  has  been  in 
almost  continuous  session  throughout  the 
year.  It  has  been  confronted  with  an 
enormous  volume  of  business  involving  ques- 
tions of  the  greatest  complexity  and  urgency. 
Conditions  of  service  were  very  different  in- 
deed when  the  2 -year  term  was  originally 
fixed  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  1787. 

The  terms  of  members  of  Parliament  of 
Canada  and  the  Western  European  countries 
are  4  years  or  longer. 

As  one  who  has  been  elected  to  eight  suc- 
cessive 2-year  terms  in  the  State  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  with  a  couple  of 
contested  primaries  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure, I  know  how  much  the  pressure  of  con- 
stant elections  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  legislative  btisiness.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  extension  erf  the  term  proposed 
vrill  sut>stantially  improve  tlie  quality  of 
service  rendered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

House  Joint  Reeolution  6 
Joint  reeolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  ttie  United  States 
providing  that  the  t«in  of  ofllce  of  Mem- 
bers at  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  4  years 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  oj  the  UniUd  State*  o/  Amcriom 


in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

•'Section  1.  The  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
shall  be  ccHnposed  of  Members  chosen  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  stiall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
ntunerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this  arti- 
cle, the  term  of  office  of  Representatives  shall 
be  4  years. 

"Sac.  2.  The  Representatives  shall  be  di- 
vided by  lot  into  two  classes.  The  nimiber 
of  offices  assigned  to  each  class  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  may  be;  and  the  number 
of  offices  from  each  State  assigned  to  each 
class  shall  be  as  nearly  eqtud  as  may  be. 

"Sbc.  3.  The  first  division  into  classes  shall 
be  made  immediately  after  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  shall  be  assembled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  election  of  Representa- 
tives to  whom  this  article  applies. 

"A  further  division  into  the  two  classes 
shall  be  made  Inunedlately  after  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  assembled  in 
consequence  of  each  election  of  Members 
which  next  follows  a  reapportionment  of 
Representatives  among  the  several  States. 
Such  further  division  shall  apply  only  to 
those  States  the  representation  of  which 
has  been  Increased  or  decreased  by  such  re- 
apportionment. The  term  of  office  of  all 
Representatives  from  such  States  shiai  end 
at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January  after  the 
election  wtiich  next  follows  such  reappor- 
tionment. 

"The  offices  of  the  Representatives  from 
any  newly  admitted  State  shall  be  divided 
into  the  two  classes  Immediately  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  first  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  such  State. 

"Sac.  4.  In  OTder  that,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  one-half  of  the  Representatives  will  be 
choeen  every  2  years,  the  term  of  office  of 
those  Representatives  whose  offices  are  as- 
signed to  the  first  class  at  the  first  division 
shall  be  2  years,  and  the  term  of  office  of  any 
Representative  whose  office  is  assigned  to  one 
of  the  two  classes  at  any  subsequent  divi- 
sion shall  expire  at  the  same  time  as  the 
term  of  office  of  the  other  offices  assigned  to 
that  class. 

"Sic.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sbc.  6.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  first  apply  in  the  case  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  for  terms  beginning  on 
the  first  January  3  which  occurs  naore  ttian 
1  year  after  the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"Sk.  7.  This  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  sludl  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  tlie  leg- 
isUtiu-es  of  three -fourths  of  the  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


Are  the  AdTocates  of  tbe  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  Giriiig  President  Eisenhower  a 
Chance  To  Balance  the  Bndget? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
everyone    clamoring    for    a    balanced 
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budget  and  a  reduction  In  burdensome 
taxation,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  scru- 
tinize very  closely  every  project  that 
entails  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  We 
must  exert  such  rigilance  if  President 
Eisenhower  is  to  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  balance  the  budget. 

The  following  news  relea^.  issued  by 
the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Con- 
ference and  titled  "Give  the  President  a 
Chance,"  is  very  timely  because  it  relates 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project, 
which,  like  a  ghost,  has  haunted  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  past  50  years: 
Qzvx  ran  PmEsnmrr  a  Cbahcs 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  said: 

"Getting  control  of  the  budget  reqiilres 
also  that  State  and  local  governments  and 
Interested  groups  of  citizens  restrain  them- 
selves in  their  demands  upon  the  Congress 
that  the  ^deral  Treasury  spend  more  and 
more  money  for  all  types  of  projects. 

"A  balanced  budget  Is  an  essential  first 
aoeasure  In  checking  further  depreciation  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar." 

It  is  in  an  effort  to  circumvent  this  Presi- 
dential admonition  that  the-  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  proponents  are  trying  to  get  their 
project  through  this  Congress  by  the  device 
of  a  development  corporation.  No  appro- 
IMiation  necessary,  no  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer that  would  be  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye. 

mns  In  both  House  and  Senate  known  as 
the  Dondero- Wiley  proposal,  wotild  create  a 
St.  Lawrence  Development  Corporation  to 
carry  out  the  navigation  work  in  the  114- 
mile  International  Rapids  and  Thousand 
Islands  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  Government  would  subscribe  $2  million 
under  the  Dondero  bill.  $5  million  under  the 
Wiley  bill,  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  cor- 
poration. The  ccsixiration  then  would  be 
empowered  to  issue  bonds  up  to  f  100  million 
With  both  Interest  and  principal  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  In  this 
way,  the  project  Is  taken  from  the  regular 
appropriating  channels  of  Congress.  But  the 
result  would  be  in  no  wise  different.  There 
would  be  that  much  additional  indebtedness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  Is  now  try- 
ing desperately  to  head  off  the  Government's 
Increasing  indebtedness;  only  in  tLat  way 
can  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  be  checked; 
only  In  that  way,  the  President  and  his  Con- 
gressional leaders  say,  can  there  be  a  tax 
reduction. 

The  proponenta  contend  this  additional 
debt  would  t>e  liquidated  in  50  years  by  the 
charging  of  tolls  for  the  use  of  this  114-mlle 
stretch.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
It  would  not  be.  and  most  eoonomista  agree 
that  some  of  the  present  national  debt  had 
better  be  "liquidated"  long  before  that  time. 
Canada,  with  a  budget  surpl\as,  is  pledged 
and  willing  to  do  this  work  but  the  American 
waterway  proponenta  contend  we  must  insist 
vpon  d<Ang  It  in  order  to  get  a  "voice"  in  the 
project.  TO  the  east  of  this  114-mlle  stretch 
Is  the  1. 000-mile  Ei.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf, 
wholly  in  Canadian  territory;  to  the  west  is 
the  Canadian  owned  and  operated  Welland 
Canal.  Oitf  "voice"  would  be  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides  by  Canada. 

The  proposed  method  of  financing  this 
work  is  unprecedented.  The  Government 
has  set  up  Government  corporations  such  as 
the  RFC,  the  Export-Import  Bank.  etc.  It  is 
fixing  to  get  rid  of  the  RFC.  Never  has  such 
a  project  as  this  been  financed  in  any  such 
manner. 


His  Lef  acy  Lives  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsisifA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, March  9.  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  ran  an  editorial  on  the  funeral  of 
Stalin.  I  include  this  editorial  in  my 
remarks. 

There  have  been  millions  of  words 
written  and  spoken  on  the  significance  of 
the  death  of  the  cniel  dictator,  but  I 
believe  that  this  editorial  grasps  the  sit- 
uation better  than  any  comment  that  I 
have  seen. 
The  editorial  follows: 

His  Lbsact  Livxs  On 
The  funeral  services  are  over,  and  he  resta 
now  beside  Nlcolal  Lenin,  but  the  dead  Josef 
Stalin  is  by  no  means  wholly  gone  from  this 
world.  In  a  most  portentous  sense,  he  con- 
tinues to  live  on  in  all  the  evil  he  has  left 
behind  him — the  monstrous  evU  of  the  vast 
and  unprecedented  system  of  conspiracy  and 
tyranny  that  he  built  up  on  a  global  scale, 
step  by  step,  nation  by  nation,  through  the 
three  dark  decades  of  his  plUless.  Iron-flsted 
reign  of  terror. 

This  is  a  fact  that  the  free  world  can  Ignore 
only  at  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  in  piecemeal  fashion.  Possibly 
Stalin's  death  will  result  in  a  slow  but  sure 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Possibly 
Georgl  Malenkov — a  relative  stranger  to  the 
Russian  and  satellite  peoples — will  prove  In- 
capable of  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  syn- 
thetically deified  predecessor.  Possibly  ri- 
valries within  the  Kremlin  win  lead  eventu- 
ally to  an  Internal  explosion,  wrecking  >the 
Communist  dictatorship.  Possibly  China 
and  other  lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
in  due  course  break  away,  like  Yugoslavia, 
from  Moscow's  donjinatlon.  Possibly  any 
number  of  fatal  things  will  happen  to  Bed 
totaUtarianlsm  as  the  years  wear  on.  But 
the  United  States.  Ita  Atlantic  alUes  and  like- 
minded  nations  throughout  the  globe  would 
be  carrying  wlshfulness  to  the  point  of  lu- 
nacy if  they  permitted  such  considerations — 
mere  conceivabilltles — to  tempt  them  Into 
lowering  their  guard. 

It  is  of  first  importance,  of  course,  that  our 
own  and  allied  govemmenta  give  the  closest 
study    to    all    the    possible   consequences — 
bright  and  dark — of  the  sudden  transfer  of 
power  in  Russia.     It  is  of  first  importance. 
too.  that  they  be  prepared  to  make  the  most 
of  whatever  uncertainty  or  uneasiness  or  lost 
sense  of  direction  may  develop  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  from  this  point  on.     But  the 
overriding    responsibility,    the    top-priority 
need,  of  freemen  everywhere  is  to  see  to  It 
that  there  Is  no  backsliding  in  the  task  of 
building  up  their  poUtlcal,  economic,  and 
military  ramparts  against  the  threat  of  Bed 
aggression.      Certainly — as   of   now,   at  any 
rate — the  change  of  dictators  in  the  Krem- 
lin has  not  diminished  that  threat.    That  is 
why  the  work  of  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Organization  must  be  carried  forward  with- 
out let-up.    That  is  why  the  six-nation  Eu- 
ropean  Defense   Community  requires   early 
ratification.     That    Is    why   there    Is   every 
reason  to  press  tar  closer  interalUed  agree- 
ment—«uch  as  that  promoted  during   last 
week's  visit  here  by  Britain's  Eden-Butler 
mission — on  matters  like  trade  and  the  bar- 
ring Of  strategic  shipmenta  to  Red  China. 

The  need  for  this  sort  at  action  has  not 
been  reduced  In  the  slightest  by  the  fact  that 


Stalin  Is  dead.  On  the  contrary,  the  Krem- 
lin conceivably  may  become  even  more  dan- 
gerous in  his  absence.  In  any  event,  today's 
funeral  services  In  Moscow  have  been  staged 
only  for  him,  not  for  the  system  of  despotism 
that  is  his  black  legacy  to  mankind.  That 
system  sCili  thrives  and  threatens,  and  the 
free  nations  must  therefore  keep  on  arming 
themselves  against  it  as  fast  and  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible. 
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Smear  and  Ron  Tactics  Danfcrovt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAUvouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  February  28. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Smsa  AND  Run  Tacncs  Dahobott* 

Those  who  con  tin  lie  slanderous  attacks 
on  Vice  President  Ricrabo  Ndcom  may  find 
they  are  throwing  more  boomerangs.  The 
American  sense  of  fair  play  can  be  strained 
only  so  far.  Its  Ume  for  the  public  to 
speak  out  again  against  the  continued  deftly 
slanted  insinuations  regarding  Mr.  Nixom. 
No  American  office-holder  ever  has  had  his 
personal  record  scrutinized  more  carefully 
than  has  Richakb  Nnon.  And  the  Vice 
President  has  been  found  to  be  clean  m  a 
hound's  tooth. 

OonUnued  attacks  on  the  Vice  President 
reflect  a  cynical  leftwlng  attitude  that  the 
American  public  can  be  duped. 

The  voters  proved  the  cynics  wrong  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1952.  But 
the  smear  artiste  continue  to  Insult  DUbllo 
InteUlgence.  y»»^u> 

The  latest  attempt  to  attack  Mr.  Nixow 
was  instigated  in  the  same  leftwlng  New 
York  newspaper  which  distorted  the  facta  la 
the  earUer  fimd  story. 

The  newspaper  twisted  a  routine  report 
of  political  campaign  contribuUons.  trying 
to  make  It  appear  the  Vice  President  did 
not  reveal  the  full  truth  in  his  now-famous 
telecast. 

Pacta  again  prove  this  to  be  a  slander. 
Dana  Smith,  tnistee  for  the  original  Nlzoa 
office  fund,  filed  a  public  report  in  routine 
manner  of  money  he  had  collected  for  the 
vice  presidential  and  presidential  campaign*. 
The  money  was  turned  over  to  regular  party 
organizations. 

Mr.  NixoK.  lUce  President  Elsenhower,  had 
no  more  direct  connection  with  these  cam- 
paign funds  than  with  those  collected  la 
behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  San  Diego,  Chi- 
cago, or  San  Francisco. 

Diehard  opponents  stUl  hope  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  Vice  President,  and  thus  oa 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  And  they 
fear  Mr.  Nncow.  who  Is  an  outstanding  Vice 
President. 

The  danger  at  these  smear-and-run  tac- 
tics was  shown  In  the  recent  story  of  a  let- 
ter cleverly  forged  to  make  It  appear  Mr. 
Nixon  was  being  paid  by  oil  companies. 
The  letter  was  to  be  published  on  the  eve 
of  election,  too  late  to  be  answered.  This 
falsehood  might  have  changed  history. 
Fear  o*  libel  prevented  publication. 

We've  had  too  much  of  this  poison. 
Americans  can  make  these  smears  boom- 
erang by  speaking  out  now  for  fair  iHay 
toward  Mr.  Nixom. 


Dr.  Vera  Hsi  Ten  WaHf  Lm 


EXTENSION  OP  RElilARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MICHIOAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Vera  Hsi  Yen  Wang  Liu. 

This  is  the  first  private  bill  I  have 
Introduced  since  becoming  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  I  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  past  and  propose  to  follow 
in  the  future. 

My  reluctance  to  introduce  private 
bills  either  for  admission  of  aliens  or 
for  claims  against  the  Goverimient  is 
besed  upon  the  following  principles: 

First  I  dislike  to  see  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  divert  its  attention 
from  national  problems  and  consume  its 
energy  in  the  consideration  of  legislation 
affecting  Just  one  person. 

Second.  I  believe  that  matters  such  as 
claims  against  the  Government  or  the 
admission  of  aliens  should  be  handled 
by.  general  law  equally  applicable  to  all 
persons  who  can  qualify  under  the  stand- 
ards established. 

Third.  It  is  my  belief  that  citizenship 
and  immigration  are  matters  not  of 
right  but  of  privilege.  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  been  generous  in 
welcoming  to  our  shores  persons  from 
foreign  lands  who  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  system  of 
Government  and  our  free  enterprise 
economy  and  who  are  genuinely  devoted 
to  the  free  principles  and  institutions 
for  which  we  stand. 

Fourth.  Without  attempting  to  pass 
on  each  Individual  case  presented  in  the 
past,  it  is  my  impression  that  the  intro- 
duction of  private  bills  both  for  claims 
against  the  Oovemment  and  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  has  been  indulged  in  all 
too  freely  by  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Without  abandoniiig  the  principles 
stated  above,  I  have  been  convinced  that 
an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Liu.  She  has  filled  competently 
a  very  important  need  at  the  University 
Hospital  and  in  the  community  of  Ann 
Arbor  through  her  skill  as  a  doctor^  spe- 
cializing in  the  care  of  children.  This 
service  is  of  imusual  importance  because 
of  the  current  critical  shoi-tage  of  doc- 
tors, due  in  large  part  to  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  of  the  armed  services  for 
professional  medical  personnel.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  investigated  this  case 
through  officials  in  the  Immigration 
Service,  through  the  staff  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
independently  through  citizens  of  Ann 
Arbor.  In  addition,  it  is  clear  from  the 
terms  of  present  immigration  legislation 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  admission  of  technically 
trained  people,  such  as  Dr.  Liu,  especially 
where  there  are  acute  shortages  in  the 
fiicills  they  possess. 


I  am  persuaded  that  the  case  of  Dr. 
Liu  is  an  unusually  meritorious  one,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  introduced  a  biU 
for  her  legal  admission  and  permanent 
residence. 


Enrope't  Ste^  Barriers  to  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORSE 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
include  a  very  illuminating  article  on 
Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Barriers,  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Crane. 

Dr.  Crane  writes  from  London  and 
brings  up  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
United  States  tariff  is  lower  than  the 
tariffs  now  prevailing  in  England  and 
most  of  Continental  Europe. 

In  order  to  have  the  free  trade  that 
so  many  of  our  European  friends  profess 
to  desire,  everyone  must  agree  to  scrap 
all  tariff  walls.  The  United  States  can- 
not do  this  alone.  Once  again  "what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose,  is  sauce  for  the 
gander." 

The  article  follows: 

Buaopx's  Stbkp  Btwtmw  to  TsAte 
(By  Dr.  John  B.  Crane) 

London,  England. — The  British  press  gave 
prominent  space  to  the  speech  by  Henry 
Ford  n  in  Chicago  recently.  In  which  he 
advocated  that  America  get  rid  of  all  tariffs 
and  adopt  free  trade. 

Ford  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  de- 
sirability of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  get- 
ting rid  of  their  barriers  to  trade  which  are 
even  higher  than  those  of  America.  Instead, 
he  focused  attention  on  letting  Europ>ean 
nations  have  free  access  to  American  mar- 
kete  and  Inferred  that  importe  into  the 
United  States  of  America  would  Increase 
by  $5  billion  a  year  under  free  trade. 

Apparently,  Ford  is  not  familiar  with  the 
recent  OEEC  studies  which  found  that 
Europe  could  not  get  rid  of  ite  "dollar  gap" 
if  the  United  States  of  America  adopted  com- 
pletely free  trade.  Only  20  percent  of  the 
dollar  gap  would  disappear. 

This  is  partly  because  the  United  States 
already  has  had  a  virtual  free-trade  poUcy 
for  some  years.  Henry  Ford  and  many  of 
our  British  friends  over  here  talk  as  if 
America  is  a  country  of  high  protective 
tariffs  with  most  goods  being  protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  excessive  import 
duties.    This  is  contrary  to  the  facte. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  indicates  that  nearly  60 
percent  in  value  of  all  goods  im{>orted  into 
the  United  States  of  America  come  in  free 
of  all  duties.  Of  the  remaining  40  percent 
which  must  pay  duties,  over  four-fifths  pay 
a  duty  of  only  20  percent  or  less. 

Stated  another  way,  it  Is  seen  that  over 
94  percent  of  all  importe  into  the  United 
States  of  America  come  in  free  or  pay  duties 
of  20  percent  or  less.  Only  about  1  percent 
of  dutiable  importe  must  pay  Import  duties 
in  excess  of  40  percent. 

Bur(^>ean  countries  have  much  higher 
trade  barriers  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  Besides  protective  tariffs,  they  re- 
sort to  embargoes,  Import  licensing,  exchange 
controls,  and  other  highly  restrictive  devices. 
In  recent  months  several  European  countries. 


partletilarty  France,  have  raised  tbelr  bar- 
riers to  trade,  not  lowered  them. 

America  would  do  well  not  to  lower  ite 
already  low  tariffs  any  further  until  Europe 
gives  some  tangible  evidence  that  it  believes 
In  free  trade,  too.  European  trade  barriers 
should  be  lowered  to  the  American  level  be- 
fore America  cute  tariffs  any  further. 


Federal  Excise  Tax  ob  Distilled  Spirits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  (CUFF)  YOUNG 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  from  $10.50  to  $6  per  proof  gallon, 
which  was  the  initial  wartime  rate,  and 
for  a  comparable  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  wines  and  fermented  malt  liquors. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  in  response 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Nevada  State  As- 
sembly, which  has  passed  unanimously 
a  resolution  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  excise  tax  rates  on  distilled 
spirits  to  the  $6  leveL 

The  present  excise  tax  ratra  on  dis- 
tilled spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  de- 
prive the  States  of  much-needed  reve- 
nue. They  are  discriminatory,  eco- 
nomically unsound,  and  the  cause  of  in- 
creased bootlegging. 

My  contention  that  high  Federal  taxes 
are  depriving  the  States  of  sorely  needed 
revenue  is  based  on  the  fact  that  high 
prices  resulting  from  high  excise  taxes 
depress  the  industrsr's  sales;  therefore, 
the  various  States  collect  less  revenue 
from  their  State  excise  taxes.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  year  after  the  $10.50 
tax  became  effective,  Nevada  collected 
$18,000  less  in  excise  taxes  than  in  the 
previous  year,  yet  practically  all  other 
business  in  the  State  showed  a  healthy 
upswing. 

I  point  out  that  the  $10.50  tax  is  dis« 
criminative  and  excessive.  Since  1941, 
the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
the  excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  162^ 
percent.  During  the  same  period  the  ex- 
cise tax  rates  on  44  other  commodities 
has  been  increased  only  45^  percent. 

In  1952  the  lawful  sales  of  distilled 
spirits  declined  by  some  11  million  gal- 
lons over  the  previous  year,  thus  causing 
a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  income 
to  employees  and  stockholders. 

As  higher  taxes  result  in  higher  prices, 
many  consumers  shift  from  tax-paid  liq- 
uor to  moonshine.  Federal  seizures  of  il- 
licit stills  prove  that  the  amount  of 
moonshine  liquor  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  tremen- 
dous, and  the  bootleggers  evade  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
and  State  taxes  each  year.  In  1951 
alone,  authorities  seized  20,402  illegal 
stills.  This  figure  is  comparable  to  the 
seizures  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
prohibition  era.  With  a  return  to  the 
1942  tax  rate  of  $6  a  gallon,  bootlegging, 
which  thrives  on  its  "no  tax"  advantage, 
would  become  less  attractive  to  crimi- 
nals.   The  graft  and  corruption  which 
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accompany  all  highly  profitable  outlaw 
activities  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  so  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
treasuries  can  recover  some  of  the  mil- 
lions in  tax  revenue  now  being  lost. 


Stalin  Plan  for  United  States  Revolntion 
Found  Recniits  Here  in  1924 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Fletcher  Knebel,  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

STAUN  Plan  fob  United  States  Revolution 
Found  Recruits  Here  in  1924 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

The  mo6t  eloquent  of  all  testimonials  to 
the  memory  of  Joeef  Stalin  has  already  been 
written  in  a  limestone  Government  building 
In  Washington. 

There  3  million  words  of  testimony  from 
former  American  Communists  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  salute 
the  dead  Premier  Stalin  as  the  mastermind 
behind  a  30-year  Russian  plot  to  destroy 
America. 

Stalin,  that  testimony  shows,  took  per- 
sonal command  of  a  three-decade  Commu- 
nist campaign  to  sabotage  industrial  America 
and  rear  a  Red  puppet  state  amid  the  debris 
of  capitalism. 

Into  the  record,  amassed  from  witnesses 
~^  over  tedious  months  of  almost  daily  hearings, 
have  gone  Moscow's  orders  for  crippling 
strikes,  domination  of  American  labor  xinions, 
seizure  of  the  Panama  Canal,  demoralization 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  infiltration  of  Govern- 
ment, establishment  of  a  Negro  republic  in 
the  South,  distortion  of  United  States  insti- 
tutions for  Red  propaganda,  espionage  and 
sabotage. 

The  goal?     Revolution. 

By  1924,  only  7  years  after  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  Kremlin's  efforts  In  the 
United  States  already  wore  a  sinister  bloom, 
according  to  this  grim  record. 

STALIN   IfEECEO  TWO  OROtTPS 

Under  Stalin's  direction  Russian  leaders 
had  knocked  together  two  infant  Communist 
Parties  In  the  United  States  into  a  single 
outfit.  In  secret  convention  at  Bridgman. 
Biich.,  the  merged  organization  had  sub- 
scribed to  21  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Comintern  in  Russia  and  resolved  to  "estab- 
lish the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  In 
America. 

The  Mosoow  strategists  had  already  organ- 
ized Amtorg  In  New  York,  a  corporation  de- 
voted to  trade  between  the  two  nations,  but 
also  secretly  funnellng  finances  into  Com- 
munist bodies  in  this  country  from  Russia's 
treasury.  Amtorg  footed  the  deficit  for 
American  Communist  publications  by  paying 
excessive  advertising  rates.  It  financed  the 
Communist  School  of  Business  Relations. 

Ccxnlntern  headquarters  In  Russia  sent 
$35,000  to  America  to  establish  the  Dally 
Worker  in  New  York  as  the  official  Commu- 
nist mouthpiece  In  this  coimtry.  Plans  for 
that  stlU-functionlng  newspaper  were 
hatched  in  Moscow. 

FINANCXD  rOSTB  CAMPAIGN 

In  the  Coolldge  year  of  1924  the  Comintern 
also  sent  substantial  funds  to  this  country 


to  finance  the  campaign  of  WUUam  Z.  Foster 
and  Benjamin  Gitlow,  the  Communist  ticket 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  that  had  been  approved  in 
Moscow. 

By  the  mid-twenties  the  Communist  Party 
leadership  in  the  United  States  was  follow- 
ing coded  instructions  from  Moscow  at  all 
levels  of  subversion.  Typical  Is  a  cable  from 
Moscow  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party's  political  committee, 
dated  December  23,  1925: 

"RILU  (Red  International  of  Labor 
UniOM)  executive  bureau  empowers  Com- 
rade Harrison  George  act  representative 
RILU  transport  workers  section  at  united 
front  conference  meeting,  Habana,  Cuba, 
January  15,  1926.  Our  position:  Fight  war 
danger  and  imperialism  fostered  by  capitalist 
governments.  United  States  particularly. 
Detailed  Instructions  material  following." 

COMINTERN    DISSATISFIED 

The  degree  of  Moscow  control  was  so  tight 
that  Foster  and  Alexander  Blttelman,  then, 
as  now,  high  officials  of  the  United  States 
<^mmunist  Party,  Journeyed  to  Russia  in 
1926  and  made  a  written  report  to  the  Comin- 
tern on  American  progress  toward  revolution. 

Comintern  officials  weren't  satisfied  with 
the  rate.  In  1927  the  Comintern  adopted  "a 
resolution  on  the  American  question"  and 
forwarded  it  to  New  York  as  a  directive  to 
American  Communist  chieftains. 

Oitjow,  a  Government  witness  before  the 
Subversive  Control  Board,  saw  the  resolution 
drafted  and  approved  by  Moscow's  executive 
committee  of  the  Comintern.  It  read  In 
part: 

"The  United  States  of  America  •  •  •  has 
developed  into  the  mightiest  imperialist 
power.  •  •  •  The  task  of  the  Workers  Party 
(old  Communist  name)  is  to  form  a  broad 
united  front  and  to  Intensify  the  struggle 
agdinst  American  imperialism." 

The  American  Communists,  Gltlow,  Foster, 
and  Jay  Lovestone.  had  been  summoned  to 
Moscow  in  1927  by  a  cable  from  Otto  Kuusi- 
nen,  Comintern  officer  later  slated  to  become 
Red  dictator  of  Finland  had  Russia  suc- 
ceeded In  overrunning  that  tough  little 
country. 

Oitlow  had  a  personal  conference  with 
Stalin  in  which  Stalin  instructed  American 
Reds  to  get  a  firmer  grip  on  labor  unions, 
enlarge  Communist  membership,  and  "await 
the  sharpening  <jf  the  economic  and  social 
conflict  to  develop  future  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity." 

party  members  from  all  over  the  world 
attended  courses  that  year  at  Moscow's  Lenin 
Institute  which  spotlighted  America.  Red 
professors  declared  that  in  event  of  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  the  role 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  was  to 
support  Russia  and  insure  American  defeat. 

The  American  delegation  at  the  school  In- 
cluded Joseph  Kornfeder,  who  had  helped 
organize  the  American  Communist  move- 
ment in  1919.  Kornfeder,  a  Government 
witness  before  the  Subversive  Board,  testi- 
fied he  arrived  in  Moscow  for  a  3-year  course 
in  revolution  at  the  Lenin  Institute. 

NEW  SECRET  COOES  DEVISED 

rany  American  students  at  the  school  had 
gained  American  passports  under  false 
names  and  traveled  incognito  to  Moscow, 
concealing  even  their  destination  from  ship- 
mates crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Because  of  anti-Red  raids  that  year  In 
England,  new  secret  codes  were  devised  In 
Moscow  in  1927  and  brought  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  a  Comintern  agent  for  Communist 
Party  use  here. 

The  codes  were  used  for  transatlantic  In- 
structions to  the  Comintern  agents  then 
operating  In  the  United  States.  Including 
Prank  Miller  (alias  Sirola),  Grey  (alias 
Brown).  Marcus.  John  Pepper  (alias  Joseph 
Po^any  or  Swift),  Peterson.  Gerhart  Eisler 
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(alias   Edwards),   Jacob    Oolos,    A.    Gussev, 
Yuzefovlch,  Merker,  Allen,  and  Walettsky. 

They  also  served  for  transmitting  orders 
from  Moscow  to  Soviet  military  Intelligence 
agents  operating  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Nicholas  Doeenberg,  self-confessed 
former  recruit  Into  the  secret  Intelligence 
net. 


Tribute  Paid  by  Greek  Parliament  to  the 
Memory  of  Dr.  Gurlci  Eaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  extract 
from  the  official  minutes  of  the  Greek 
Parliament  expressing  appreciation  of 
Representative  Charles  Eaton : 

Extract  From  the  Officul  Minutes  of  the 
Greek  Paruament  Expressing  Apprecia- 
tion OF  RtPRESENTATIVE   CHARLES   EaTON 

The  President.  At  Plalnfield  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a  few  days  ago  there  occurred  the  death 
of  Dr.  Charles  Eaton,  who  as  a  Republican 
had  been  elected  for  28  consecutive  years 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  at  Washington.  Dr.  Eaton  was 
noted  for  his  liberal  principles,  for  the  cour- 
age of  his  opinion,  and  for  his  superb  and 
idealistic  character.  For  many  years  he  was 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  presi- 
dent of  this  committee  from  1947  to  1948. 
As  a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in 
1945  he  signed  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
During  his  long  career  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  people's 
freedoms  and  on  every  occasion  supported 
the  rights  of  Greece  with  particular  warmth 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  having 
warmly  supported  In  1947  the  granting  of  aid 
to  Greece  in  her  fight  against  Communism. 
Dr.  Eaton  greaUy  admired  the  people  of 
Greece  who,  as  he  used  to  declare,  "have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  citizenship 
of  the  only  country  which  can  claim  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  freedom  of  mankind."  Our 
friend  America  has  lost  a  great  American 
and  our  own  country  a  gnut  and  enthusiastic 
friend  In  whose  memory  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  will  remain  unaltered. 

I  request  Parliament  to  authorize  me  to 
send  letters  of  condolences  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Mant  DEPuriES.  Aye,  aye. 


\ 


EzceM-Profits  Tax  Lotinf  Rerenne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  excess-profits  tax  must  terminate,  as 
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scheduled,  on  June  30,  1953.  The  wel- 
fare and  expansion  of  our  free -enterprise 
system  demands  its  termination.  Not 
only  is  this  tax  depressing  our  economy 
in  both  its  production  and  expansion  but 
it  is  also  woefully  defective  as  a  revenue 
producer.  In  fact,  the  Government  will 
lose  revenue  if  the  excess-profits  tax 
were  to  be  continued.  This  tax  is  pre- 
venting revenue  dollars  from  being  real- 
ized by  holding  back  production  and  ex- 
pansion. It  Is  also  reducing  income, 
which  has  already  been  realized,  by  stim- 
ulating wasteful  and  inefficient  practices 
which  result  in  tax  deductions.  If  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  dynamic  economy  and  to 
encourage  new  and  growing  businesses  to 
move  ahead,  this  excess-profits  tax  must 
expire  as  scheduled.  It  has  no  place  in 
an  economy  wliich  is  so  dependent,  as 
our  present  economy  is,  on  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

I  have  Just  read  with  great  interest  the 
annual  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  United  States  Senate, 
Just  off  the  press. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  and  revealing 
report.  I  commend  its  reading  by  those 
who  are  pleading  for  higher  taxes  and 
who  are  blocking  legislation  to  reduce 
taxes.  I  quote  from  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Briefly  stated,  the  witnesses  felt  that  the 
present  high  rate  of  Federal  corporation  and 
personal  income  taxes  prevent  a  small  com- 
pany from  growing  to  become  an  effective 
competitor  for  the  largest  segments  of  any 
industry.  Furthermore,  taxes  threaten  even 
the  continued  existence  of  many  smaller 
firms,  since  they  are  unable  to  lay  aside 
enough  of  their  earnings  to  heC^ge  against 
any  business  recession,  however  brief  It 
might  be. 

The  Senate  report  continues: 
Prom  all  the  evidence  coming  before  your 
committee,  It  appears  that  Congress  should 
place  a  high  priority  on  tax  cuts  which  will 
strengthen  Independent  businesses  and  our 
free-enterprise  system  whenever  It  appears 
tiuit  reductions  In  tax  rates  are  warranted. 

This  Senate  report  is  No.  49. 

I  call  attention  to  the  House  that  tax 
reduction  delay  and  the  agitation  for 
continuation  of  the  excess-profits  tax  is 
ushering  in  a  recession.  All  sound  econ- 
omists know  this  and  have  warned  of  its 
danger. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  6.  1953,  which 
shows  net  earnings  of  443  United  States 
firms  in  1952  compared  with  1951.  For 
all  firms  combined  the  net  was  down  by 
2.2  percent  in  1952.  Of  the  30  types  of 
business  Usted,  only  11  groups  showed 
incresised  .)rofits  in  1952.  All  the  others 
were  imder  1951.  Do  those  who  are 
clamoring  for  a  continuation  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  see  much  revenue  from 
the  excess-profits  tax? 

The  table  follows: 

CkHtPoaATE  Repobt  Cass:  44S  Compantbs  Show 
2.2  PsacxNT  DECLoat  in  CoMaiNiD  Net 
PaoFTTS  IN  1952 

The  following  columns  show  earnings  regis- 
tered last  year  and  In  1951.  wtth  percentage 
Increases  or  declines  from  the  19S1  level.  A 
number  of  the  companies  included  do  not 
report  for  calendar  years.  In  such  cases, 
earnings  for  the  nearest  oomparabie  periods 
have  been  used. 
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Pay  lacreasc  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  CAUroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10, 1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
desire  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
March  4  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

At  this  session  of  Congress  much  will 
be  said  relative  to  the  needs  for  bringing 
about  economy  in  government.  It  is  al- 
ways my  desire  to  support  economy  in 
government,  but  I  have  alwajrs  opposed 
bringing  that  economy  about  by  pay- 
ing inadequate  salaries  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  employees. 

During  my  service  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  California  I  consist- 
ently supported  a  policy  that  govern- 
ment should  be  a  model  employer.  With 
that  view  I  feel  the  following  editorial 
conforms: 

THrr  DtBMRvm  Moax  Pat 

Adequate  pay  for  postal  workers  should  be 
one  of  the  exceptions  when  efforts  are  made 
to  cut  the  cost  of  governmental  services,  for 
most  of  these  public  employees  long  have . 
received  a  substandard  wage. 

They  deserve  an  upward  adjustment  In 
line  with  living  costs  and  the  steadily  In- 
creasing business  done  by  the  Poet  Office 
Department.  Measures  which  would  give 
them  a  raise  are  being  considered  by  a  con- 


gressional ooounlttee  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

A  reminder  of  the  economic  status  of  a 
mail  carrier,  for  Illustration.  Is  contained  In 
a  commtinication  to  the  Fresno  Bee.  It  re- 
calls a  recent  report  30,000  families  In  that 
area  receive  average  annual  incomes  of  $5,000 
after  taxes. 

But,  says  the  writer,  the  mail  carrier  never 
receives  that  amount — even  after  25  years  of 
regular  service — and  the  highest  schedule  is 
$4,370  before  taxes. 

It  Is  an  inequitable  situation  despite  an 
Increase  given  the  Nation's  500,000  postal 
workers  in  1949. 

And  that  was  a  tardy  boost,  to  say  the 
least.  Their  last  previous  raise  was  In  1943 
and  1945  and  that  after  all  the  intervening 
years  since  the  defH-ession.  during  which  they 
were  subjected  to  pay  cuts. 

Postal  worlcers  do  a  highly  essential  Job 
both  natlonaUy  and  at  the  community  level. 
The  pubUc  expects  and  enjoys  efficient 
service. 

These  Federal  employees  are  worthy  of 
their  hire.  But  that  they  are  underpaid 
nobody  will  deny.  Even  a  modest  increase 
would  serve  to  discount  some  of  the  disparity 
between  what  they  get  and  the  Income  re- 
ceived by  many  others  on  the  Government 
payrolls. 


Califonia  Needs  More  Hospftals  for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  an  ot>- 
ligation  to  every  veteran  who  has  served 
with  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  to  provide  adequate  hos* 
pitalization  so  that  our  veterans  can  ob« 
tain  the  medical  care  which  they  need 
and  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law. 

In  the  State  of  California,  however, 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  additional  beds 
to  accommodate  the  veterans  who  now 
reside  in  the  State,  and  the  present  facil- 
ities available  for  veteran  hospitalization 
are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  number  of  veterans  in  the  State 
of  California  has  steadily  increased 
since  World  War  L  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  have  migrated  to  our 
State  from  every  other  State  in  the 
Union.  And  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  these  veterans  are  disabled 
and  in  need  of  facilities  for  proper  med- 
ical care. 

The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration show  that  California  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  veterans  drawing  compen- 
sation or  pension  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Of  the  Nation's  20  million  veteran  pop- 
ulation it  is  estimated  that  California 
has  approximately  1.750,000  or  about  9 
percent  of  this  population.  Of  the  Na- 
tion's 80.000,  100  percent  service  con- 
nected totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled World  War  n  veterans,  California 
has  10.400  or  about  13  percent. 

While  these  figures  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  hospital  facili- 
ties necessary  to  care  for  t^e  constantly 
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Increasing  veteran  population  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  alarming  shortage  of  hospital 
beds  available  in  California  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  actu- 
ally been  decreased  by  2.000  beds  since 
June  of  1950. 

There  are  today  approximately  4.600 
veterans  who  are  hospitalized  in  Cali- 
fornia State  mental  institutions  of  which 
1,500  have  service-connected  disabilities 
which  entitle  them  to  hospitalization  and 
care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  is  not  available  because  of  the 
shortage  of  facilities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
past  few  years  has  canceled  plans  which 
it  had  for  a  number  of  projects  which 
would  have  provided  additional  facilities 
for  hospitalization  and  care  of  veterans 
in  California. 

The  need  for  economy  and  cmiail- 
ment  of  unnecessary  spending  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is.  of  course, 
understandable  at  this  time  when  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  halt  waste  and 
extravagance  and  to  balance  the  national 
budget. 

But  certainly  It  is  false  economy  to 
curtail  expenditiu'e  of  funds  which  would 
provide  necessary  medical  care  for  ovir 
veterans  who.  in  many  cases,  lost  their 
health  as  a  result  of  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces  and,  in  some  instances,  are 
100  percent  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  their  service. 

Elvery  young  man  who  is  physically 
able  is  exp>ected  to  enter  some  branch  of 
the  armed  services  for  military  training 
and  service.  Many  of  these  young  men 
are  sent  to  Korea  where  they  face  actual 
armed  combat,  and  many  are  wounded 
and  retmm  to  the  United  States  disabled. 
How  long  this  draft  will  be  necessary, 
no  one  knows,  but  certainly  if  we  ask 
our  young  men  to  serve  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  we  must  guarantee  to  pro- 
vide proper  medical  care  for  them  if  they 
are  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  while 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  certainly  does  not  build  morale 
when  veterans  in  need  of  immediate  hos- 
pital care  find  that  hospital  space  is  not 
available  in  veterans'  facilities  and  that 
they  must  wait  for  such  space  or,  unless 
they  can  afford  a  private  hospital,  ask 
lor  county  or  State  relief. 

In  California  the  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities  for  our  veterans  is  critical,  and 
the  California  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  resolution  urging  that  appro- 
priate legislation  be  enacted  to  alleviate 
this  situation.  I  fully  concur  with  this 
resolution,  which  I  am  presenting  for  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  trust  that  action  will  be  taken 
to  provide  adequate  hospitalization  for 
our  California  veterans. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  shortage  of 
hospital  beds  for  California  veterans 
Whereas  there  Is  an  alarming  shortage  of 
hospital  beds  available  In  California  for 
California  veterans  provided  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  the  number  has 
been  decreased  by  2,000  beds  since  Jime 
1950;  and 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  4,600 
veterans  In  California  State  mental  institu- 
tions of  which  approximately  1,500  have 
service-connected  dlsabUltles  entitling  them 
to  hospitalization  and  care  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;   and 


Whereas  In  October  of  1940  the  Federal 
Oovernment  approved  the  buUdlng  of  a 
l.OOO-bed  neuropsychlatrlc  hospital  In  San 
Francisco,  which  hospital  has  never  been 
built  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  funds  to  build  this 
hospital;   and 

Whereas  a  200-bed  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  in  San  Diego  was  approved 
but  has  never  been  built  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  appropriate 
the   necessary    funds    therefor;    and 

Whereas  the  standard  of  medical  care  for 
California  veterans  in  the  existing  hospitals 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  reductions  In 
the  budget  of  the  \  eterans'  Administration; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  have  been 
migrating  to  the  State  of  California  from 
every  State  of  the  Union  since  the  close  of 
World  War  I  and  the  veteran  population  of 
California  will  continue  to  increase  by  rea- 
son of  the  Korean  emergency,  and  for  that 
reason  applications  by  veterans  for  hospi- 
talization have  shown  a  steady  Increase;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
not  only  caused  a  cutback  in  the  number 
of  operating  beds,  but  It  has  also  reduced 
the  standard  of  medical  care,  the  amount 
of  out-patient  treatment  for  veterans,  the 
amount  of  medical  research,  and  a  shortage 
In  the  medical  supplies  in  these  veterans 
hospitals:    Now,    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Leglslatiire  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
appropriate  moneys  necessary  to  bring  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  program 
to  the  needed  standards  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  veteran  population  of  California;  and 
be  It  ftu-ther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  P.  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Robert  P.  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy: 

STAffKMZNT  TO  EX-STUDENTS  Or  THE  UnIVEISITT 

or  Texas 

There  Is  no  meastu-ement  or  computation 
which  would  make  possible  the  cost  of  ig- 
norance. The  only  evaluation  which  could 
ever  be  made  of  intellectual  development 
would  be  in  terms  of  achievement. 

Neither  can  the  process  of  education  be 
regarded  as  a  static  commodity  which  is 
either  possessed  or  nonpossessed. 

Expressed  In  terms  of  world  history,  educa- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  a  continuity  of 
constantly  expanding  processes  for  the  devel- 
opment of  intelligence  and  capacity,  because 
lacking  In  either  quality  Or  the  continuity 
progress,  it  becomes  relatively  decadent. 

One  has  only  to  remember  the  history  of 
the;  oriental,  Grecian,  and  Arabic  coimtrles 
to  be  brought  to  the  realization  that  the 
educational    processes    of    each    generation 


must  be  capable  of  meeting  new  concepts 
and  of  arising  to  the  challenge  of  new 
economic  and  social  complexities. 

Lacking  this  qualification,  civilizations 
may  become  decadent  and  In  almost  direct 
ratio  to  the  InabUlty  of  their  educational 
system  to  meet  the  ever-changing  national 
and  International  conditions. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
a  system  of  public  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  established  both  by  the  States 
and  by  private  endowment. 

Prom  the  capacity  of  men  who  were  tutored 
under  this  system  of  education  has  come 
our  constitutional  form  of  government,  otir 
concept  of  democracy,  and  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic productive  capacity  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Whenever  changing  conditions,  however, 
lmix>se  upon  us  constantly  new  areas  of 
thought  and  obligation,  no  83r8tem  of  educa- 
tion for  one  generation  will  ever  quite  suffice 
for  the  next.  We,  if  we  are  to  be  a  growing. 
d]man>lc  country,  must  therefore  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  a  constantly  improving  system 
of  education. 

We  are  met  here  today  to  take  note  of 
our  common  alma  mater. 

I  know  that  each  mind  Is  filled  with  the 
memories  of  glorious  and  happy  occasions 
associated  with  each  of  our  lives  at  the 
university. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  walked  over  the  campxis 
with  Its  buildings  rising  so  maJestlcaUy  to 
form  an  Imposing  skyline  on  the  hill  and 
I  could  not  but  be  filled  with  memories  of 
the  shacks  and  the  inadequate  housing  fa- 
cilities during  my  own  student  days.  And, 
yet,  I  thought  not  primarily  about  the  physi- 
cal plant  but  rather  about  the  people  with 
whom  I  was  associated — both  the  students 
and  the  faculty. 

In  this  human  resource  Is  the  great 
strength  of  the  University  of  Texas  or  any 
like  institution.  We  have  a  definite  and 
challenging  responsibility  as  the  product  of 
the  university  both  to  measxire  up  to  Its 
expectations  and  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship and  scholarship  and  as  well  to  make 
the  highest  possible  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  Its  people  In  order 
that  what  was  given  to  us  there  might  not 
be  vainly  spent. 

I  am  sure  that  a  large  measure  of  the  pride 
we  have  In  the  institution  which  gave  tu 
oxu-  formal  education  will  be  the  stimulus 
to  new  incentives  of  work  and  effort  Id 
order  that  we  may  Justify  the  contributions 
of  our  State  and  its  great  university. 

I  think  It  would  be  highly  Inappropriate 
If  we  should  content  ourselves  with  remi- 
niscing over  our  own  personal  experiences 
and  the  happy,  eventful  days  we  spent  at 
the  university. 

Before  us  lies  an  imponderable  future  and 
we  should  rightly  assume  a  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  task  of  education  that 
lies  ahead.  Particularly  Is  this  true  with 
reference  to  that  Institution  in  which  we 
have  a  common  Interest. 

The  Constitution  of  Texas  provided  that 
there  should  be  established  a  university  of 
the  first  class.  Responsive  to  that  admoni- 
tion, the  university  was  founded  in  1881. 
If  we  discharge  the  constitutional  obligation 
Imposed  upon  us,  it  becomes  our  obligation 
to  always  assure  that  it  is  a  imlverslty  of  the 
first  class. 

To  this  end,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
realities  of  our  time  and  gage  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  people  and  oiu-  economic  system. 
Let  me  suggest  Just  1  or  2  problems 
for  your  thinking. 

We  are  Uvlng  in  a  world  In  which  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  new  reservoirs  of 
scientific  abiuties.  It  is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  develop  the  chemist,  the  physicist,  the 
engineers,  and  all  of  the  others  whose  tech- 
nical sklUs  and  abilities  may  be  required  at 
any  given  time  of  great  national  emergency. 
We  would  not.  however,  desire  to  live  In  a 
purely  scientific  world  and  we  must  have  as 
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well  «  reservoir  at  people  who  make  their 
contribution  in  terms  of  culture,  art,  econ- 
omy, the  himianltles,  and  all  of  the  other 
social  responsibUltles  of  the  Nation. 

The  end  product  of  the  efforts  of  all  people, 
however  educated,  must  be  for  a  more  sat- 
isfying way  of  life  capable  of  arising  to  any 
emergency  and  flexible  enough  to  live  in 
economic  stability  In  time  of  peace. 

To  acquire  either  of  these  reservoirs  of 
human  resoiu'ces  we  cannot  and  must  not 
resort  to  the  regimentation  of  education.  We 
must  explore  and  find  the  mechanisms  for 
educating  in  proper  perspective  with  due  at- 
tention to  both  quality  and  quantity  with 
the  full  appreciation  for  the  absolute  right 
of  every  Individual  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sions for  occupational  choice. 

The  achievement  of  this  objective  is  one 
embracing  many  complexities  and  deserves 
the  most  thoughtful  study  ct  American 
scholars. 

As  a  component  for  the  implementation 
of  such  an  objective,  we  must  make  some 
basic  decisions  as  to  what  we  can  afford 
and  what  we  would  spend  our  money  for. 

No  nation  can  have  everything  that  It 
wants  In  terms  of  all  goods  and  services  and 
through  all  periods  of  time  without  placing 
an  undue  strain  upon  a  system  of  competi- 
tive economy.  We  must  decide  which  things 
in  life  are  moat  Important  to  us.  This  Is 
the  same  sort  of  decision  made  every  day  by 
families. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  tiniversity  of  the  first 
class  it  will  be  a  relatively  coetly  school.  If 
It  is  less  than  first  class  it  will  not  be  good 
enough.  If  It  is  a  costly  school,  we  cannot 
have  everything  else  we  want  from  Govern- 
ment— again  in  terms  of  services  and  goods. 

Our  problem  simply  comes  to  be  one  of 
what  we  will  spend  our  money  for  without 
unduly  burdening  our  economic  structure. 
As  the  ex -students  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
we  must  share  In  the  making  of  some  of  these 
fundamental  decisions. 

Perhaps  there  will  never  be  a  teacher  quite 
ao  good  as  experience.  But  this  Is  a  slow 
and  arduous  process.  Universities  were  con- 
ceived In  order  that  men  might  gather  there 
the  experiences,  ideas,  and  philosophies  of 
generations  of  people  in  order  that  they 
might  be  made  more  quickly  available  to 
each  of  us  within  a  single  generation. 

To  the  extent  that  we  utilize  this  reposi- 
tory of  men's  thinking  and  action  will  to  a 
large  measure  determine  the  utilization  we 
make  of  our  human  resources — the  most  esr 
sential  element  for  oxir  national  welfare.  Let 
us  then,  here  on  this  day  of  Independence, 
dedicate  a  ptxtitm  of  our  thought  and  effort 
to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  a 
great  University  of  Texas  in  order  that  those 
who  are  its  products  may  stand  proudly  and 
capably  before  the  Judgment  of  the  world 
and  rise  honorably  to  receive  that  great 
tribute  so  often  paid  by  our  fellow  students 
when  we  say,  "The  eyes  of  Texas  are  upon 
jou." 


Academic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  bcaosachttssttb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  McCX^RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  constructive,  well-considered, 
and  differentiating  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Catholic  Standard  of  March  6.  1953. 
entitled  "Academic  Freedom."  It  Is  a 
most  timely  editoriaL 


Academic  Pbeedom 

Freedom  always  needs  champions.  It  la 
well  for  this  country  that  academic  freedom 
has  many  champions,  but  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  confusion  about  the  nature  of 
that  "freedom." 

Academic  freedom,  freedom  of  Inquiry  and 
research.  Is  a  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  our  present  way  of  life.  But  academic 
freedom  doee  not  mean  freedom  to  conspire 
or  to  foment  conspiracy  against  our  Govern- 
ment; membership  In  the  Commvmist  Party 
as  well  as  advocating  conununlsm  is,  of  its 
very  nature,  participating  in  a  conspiracy 
against  our  Government.  Any  professor  jrho 
is  a  Communist  or  who  advocates'  it  is  as 
guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  Government 
as  the  most  Ullterate  revolutionist.  They 
share  the  same  crime.  Eqiial  Justice  imder 
the  law  demands  that  they  receive  the  same 
penalty. 

There  is  a  wwld  of  difference  between 
studying  communism  and  fostering  It;  study- 
ing crime  or  writing  detective  novels  is  cer- 
tainly not  committing  murder.  Academic 
freedom  certainly  extends  to  studying  and 
analyzing  communism.  And  to  our  knowl- 
edge, no  one  has  manifested  any  Intention 
of  curbing  academic  freedom  in  this  regard. 

A  professional  or  teaching  position  con- 
fers no  special  Immunity  from  the  law.  In 
fact,  superior  knowledge  and  Mucatlon 
should  produce  a  better  imderstandlng  and 
adherence  to  the  law. 

No  one  doubts  that  It  may  be  difficult  to 
Judge  at  times  between  the  Jiist  ekerclse  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  abuse  of  It.  Every 
Judge  has  faced  similar  difflculti««  In  the 
enforcement  of  every  law — but  no  aeasonable 
man  will  advocate  that  laws  be  abandoned 
because  their  enforcement  is  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous to  freedom.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  a  pro- 
fessor to  testify  against  his  fellow  professors 
In  regard  to  their  Communist  connections — 
but  the  same  problem  Is  faced  by  every 
citizen  who  must  testify  against  another. 
Can  we  not  expect  the  same  courage  of  pro- 
fessors as  that  demanded  from  every  other 
citizen? 

Obviously,  the  investigators  have  a  solemn 
and  difficult  duty  which  demands  that  they 
be  very  careful  in  discharging  their  duty. 
Unfortunately  some  of  them  have  made 
serious  mistakes  which  have  been  acknowl- 
edged. But  they  have  an  obligation  to  in- 
vestigate communism  wherever  it  may  be, 
Including  the  universities  and  colleges. 
Unfortunately,  the  teachers  everywhere — es- 
pecially of  philosophy,  history,  economics 
and  physics — are  prime  targets  of  the  Com- 
munists. This  is  the  fault  of  Communists, 
not  the  Investigators,  and  Is  a  tribute  to 
high  calling  and  Importance  of  teaching  to 
the  Nation. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of  o\ir 
citizens  are  loyat,  and  the  Nation  will  be 
even  more  Indebted  to  our  teachers  If  In 
defending  their  own  fredom  they  are  care- 
ful to  g\iard  that  they  do  not  aid  the  enemies 
of  freedom  In  their  own  ranks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKl 

or  nxiKoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  soimd.  logical,  and'%ffective 
statement  on  the  necessity  for  a  con- 


tinuance of  rent  controls  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  a  number  of  other  cities  through- 
out  the  country,  made  today  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur" 
rency  by  Joseoh  B.  Meegan.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Council, 
of  Chicago.  111.: 

I  come  from  back  of  the  yards  In  Chi- 
cago. The  name  of  my  neighborhood  Is 
familiar  to  you  as  the  recent  site  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  conventions. 
You  may  also  remember  it  as  the  site  of 
Upton  Sinclair's  Jungle,  or  Carl  Sandburg's 
Hog  Butcher  of  the  World.  My  neighbor- 
hood Is  back  of  the  stockyards  in  Chicago. 

Here  approximately  125,000  work.  live,  and 
fight  for  the  American  promise.  Our  people 
are  Polish.  Lithuanian.  German.  SlovaK. 
Irish,  Czech,  Mexican-American,  Russian,  and 
others.  We  have  been  called  a  miniature  Eu- 
rope. 

Our  people  differ  in  many  ways  but  are 
slnUlar  in  many  aspects.  They  want  the 
same  things  which  all  people  want:  dignity, 
the  opportunity  to  share  In  the  social  destiny, 
the  chance  to  give  and  to  take,  the  rights  as 
well  as  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  the  full 
participation  as  citizens  which  will  enable 
them  to  belong  to  the  family  of  people. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  organiza- 
tions—church, labor  iinions.  dvlc  groups, 
business  organizations,  fraternal,  nationality, 
service,  social,  athletic,  and  others  repre- 
senting, with  few  exceptions,  the  125,000  peo- 
ple back  of  the  yards — came  together  In  1939 
to  establish  the  Back  of  the  Yards  CouncU. 
My  testimony  here  is  given  as  the  official 
authorized  representative  of  the  Back  of  the 
Yards  Council. 

The  Back  of  the  Yards  Council  has  not 
come  to  Washington  on  issue  after  Issue.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  only  been  here  once 
before.  At  that  time  we  were  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  children. 
We  knew  that  once  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  facts  that  you  would  share  our  con- 
cern and  our  interest — and  you  did.  I  am 
referring  to  the  issue  of  the  national  school- 
lunch  program  In  1943.  We  came  to  you. 
We  pointed  out  various  facts.  You  re- 
sponded with  understanding  and  sympathy. 
You  asked  us  to  go  back  to  otu-  State  and 
to  show  our  State  legislature  what  we  had 
shown  you — the  same  facts  and  figures — and 
to  secure  their  interest  and  necessary  en- 
abling legislation.  This  we  did,  and,  as  you 
know,  you  did  your  part,  the  State  and  com- 
munity did  theirs,  and  so  today  the  national 
school-lunch  program  is  law  and  Is  a  major 
force  for  the  building  of  healthy  youth. 

We  are  here  again  for  the  same  cause. 
The  action  we  are  asking  is  a  different  one. 
but  the  reasons  and  the  objectives  are  the 
same.  The  welfare — and  I  mean  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  well-being  of  our  children — 
is  at  stake.  For  what  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  family  most  certainly  attacks  the  very 
foundation  of  the  welfare  of  our  children. 
I  am  here  testifying,  yes,  but  also  pleading— 
and.  Congressmen,  I  have  no  pride  when  it 
comes  to  the  welfare  of  my  people — yes, 
pleading  for  the  prevention  a.  the  kind  of 
situation  which  will  lead  to  evictions,  to 
economic  hardship,  and  add  worry  and  frus- 
tration beyond  measure  on  our  families. 
Unless  we  get  the  extension  of  rent  controls 
in  some  reasonable  and  J\ist  form,  the  secu- 
rity, dignity,  and  welfare  of  our  people  will 
be  gravely  threatened. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Back  of  the  Yards  Council  Includes  land- 
lords, and  we  actively  sup>port  a  Just  Increase 
to  meet  increasing  costs  of  taxes,  repairs,  and 
property  improvements. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  recommended  that  Con- 
gress should  extend  present  authority  for 
Federal  control  over  rents  in  those  commu- 
nities regarded  as  critical  areas. 
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same — No.    The  dav  that  Chicago  Is  deoon- 


Rfn/>A  iQUt  tViaro  hoc  Vumn  nn  inor-Miso      sloner.   I   was   able    to   name    Irbv    Klinck 


Mnrlce-connected  disabilities  entitling  them 
to  tioapltallzatlon  and  care  by  tbe  Veterans' 
Administration;   and 


•s^MMSA   «MMs  wuAj    w  i^uAVMAiuct    i*xie   aiBiAJiy    OI 

th*  oriental,  Grecian,  and  Arabic  countries 
to  be  brought  to  the  realization  that  the 
edvicatlonal    processes    ot    eacli    generation 


nicai  sklUs  and  abilities  may  be  required  at 
any  given  time  of  great  national  emergency. 
We  would  not.  however,  desire  to  live  in  a 
purely  scientiflc  world  and  we  must  have  as 


the  Catholic  Standard  of  March  6.  1953. 
entitled  "Academic  Freedom."  It  Is  a 
most  timely  edltorlaL 


under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  sound,  loerlcal,  and 'Effective 
statement  on  the  necessity  for  a  con- 


gress, i;ne  rresiaeni  recommenaeu  inai  cson- 
gress  should  extend  present  authority  for 
Federal  control  over  rents  in  those  oommu- 
nities  regarded  as  critical  area*. 
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Critical  areas  axe  defintd  In  tlie  Rent  Con. 
trol  Act  as  those  communities  in  which 
there  are  (1)  a  sertous  bousing  shortage;  (>) 
eoosldarabl*  dafsnse  activity,  eithsr  of  a  mUl<- 
tary  or  Induatrlal  character:  (S)  a  0Qiisi<l> 
erabte  in-mlgratlon  slnca  the  beginning  ol 
the  Korean  war. 

The  city  of  Chicago  certainly  qualifies  un- 
der the  first  point.  I  am  referring  to  a  sert- 
ous housing  shortage. 

The  Ig^  Oovernment  census  report  states 
that  the  total  vacancies  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago were  0.7  percent.  Inversely  these  fig- 
ures show  that  993  percent  of  all  rental 
units  in  Chicago  are  occupied  or  at  least  were 
in  1950  and  every  indication  is  that  the  sit- 
uation is  not  only  as  bad  today  but  has  even 
worsened. 

As  long  as  we  are  mentioning  figures,  let 
me  point  out  to  you  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Cornelius  Tenlnga  who  is  chairman 
of  Chicago's  Real  Estate  Board  on  Rent  De- 
eontrol.  He  stated  in  the  March  7  isstie  of 
the  Chicago  Herald -American  that  there  is 
no  housing  shortage  in  Chicago  that  wouM 
warrant  controls.  The  reason  I  am  men- 
tioning Mr.  Tenlnga  at  this  point  is  becaus* 
he  is  supposed  to  appear  before  you  tomor- 
row citing  so-called  facts  and  figures  in  sup- 
port of  decontrol.  I  believe  a  very  good 
answer  to  his  arguments  will  be  found  in  the 
editorial  printed  In  tto*  same  Hearst  paper 
the  day  before. 

"As  believers  fan  ftee  enterprise  we  dlallke 
OoTcmment  controls  orer  business  and  the 
Uvas  at  the  people.  But  we  thing  rents  will 
hare  to  be  controlled  in  Chicago  a  little 
knger. 

"We  have  arrived  at  tills  conclusion 
through  long  and  careful  ezamlnatloo  into 
Chicago's  hoiislng  condltlona  We  find  there 
la  a  housing  shortage.  We  have  encoimtered 
people  who  tried  to  convince  us  with  hypo- 
thetical arithmetic  that  there  Isn't  one. 
But  the  facts  refute  the  triclc  figures.  Prop- 
erty owners  are  not  competing  to  rent  apart- 
nente.  Tenants  are  competing  to  get  apart- 
aarats.  Thousands  ot  those  who  have  apart- 
ments live  in  dread  of  being  evicted.  They 
would  not  know  where  to  go  if  tliey  were. 
Many  of  them  would  be  evicted  If  all  con- 
trols were  lifted  when  the  Federal  control 
law  expires  April  30  and  their  rents  were 
•luuply  increased.  Hardships  would  fall  on 
aaany  families,  the  courts  would  be  januned 
WlXh.  lawyuita.  Chicago  would  seethe  with 
confusion  and  antagonisms.  We  think  that 
•hould  be  prevented." 

Mr.  Tenlnga  apparently  knows  something 
Which  nobody  else  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
knows.  If  Mr.  Tenlnga  knows  where  apart- 
menu  can  be  seemed  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  no  housing  shortage  in  Chicago  then 
all  I  can  say  la  that,  if  he  is  right,  he  is  the 
greatest  genius  in  our  city.  We  are  consider- 
ing taking  full-page  ads  recommending  that 
everyone  who  has  trouble  finding  a  place  to 
live  conUct  Mr.  Tenlnga  and  then  their 
troubles  will  be  over — or  maybe  his  troubles 
will  be  beginning. 

One  other  thing  about  Mr.  Tenlnga's  ac- 
c\u«te  figures — he  pointed  out  that  his  fig- 
ures for  our  community  showed  a  6  percent 
population  decrease  in  the  last  10  years.  He 
referred  to  it  as  the  "back  of  the  yards 
Bridgeport  district."  Gentleman,  anyone  in 
Chicago  knows  the  back  of  the  yards  coun- 
cil is  not  located  in  the  Bridgeport  district. 

In  our  own  neighborhood  we  find  many 
families  living  not  in  apartments,  not  in 
houses  but  in  one-room  stores.  Whole  fami- 
lies ot  5  or  6  children  living  in  a  one-room 
store  paying  $60  a  month.  I  cite  that  rental 
flgxire  as  not  an  average  one  but  one  that 
is  on  the  low  side.  Many  landlords  have 
found  that  they  can  rent  stores  for  residen- 
tial purposes  on  a  more  profitable  basis  than 
for-business  purposes.  The  reason  is  a  sim- 
ple one — stores  are  not  under  rent  control — 
they  are  decontrolled.  No  words  can  carry 
the  argument  as  would  yoxir  own  eyes  if  you 
could  come  tlirough  my  neighborhood  with 
tee.    If  you  could  see  these  entire  families 


sleeping  in  one  room — no  privacy — disease, 
yes,  I  have  seen  active  TB  cases  sleeping  and 
eating  in  the  same  room  with  their  brothers, 
sisters,  and  parents — it  is  not  only  a  physical 
breakdown  but  a  spiritual  collapse  of  our 
fundamental  institution — the  family.  This 
I  submit  to  you  as  being  wrong,  immoral, 
and  shameful. 

^om  the  store  fronts  I  would  take  you  to 
the  converted  garages.  Converted  from  hous- 
ing cars  to  hoiislng  people.  Converted  only 
for  one  reason;  because  a  converted  garage 
Is  decontrolled.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
see 'the  high  rentals  paid  by  families  living 
in  these  garages.  Living  over  garbage  cans 
and  all  of  those  other  reasons  why  people 
ordinarily  do  not  live  m  the  allejrs. 

I  began  by  telling  you  how  concerned  we 
are  about  our  youth  and  I  have  given  you 
some  of  the  illustrations  as  to  the  conditions 
to  our  community  which  I  am  sure  are  com- 
mon in  other  communities  in  the  city.  How. 
Congressmen — how,  we  can  expect  our  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  as  healthy,  brave  Americans 
tmder  these  conditions  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
It  isnt  only  a  question  of  our  chUdreo.  let 
UB  take  a  look  st  tbe  aged. 

In  Illinois  the  average  monthly  payment 
under  the  Old -Age  Assistance  Act  is  $M.1I, 
of  which  the  F^ederal  Government  pays  $3S. 
If  rent  control  expires  In  Chicago  and  rent- 
als will  soar,  the  aged  are  going  to  need  more 
money.  The  aged  will  need  mon  than  this 
$$4.11  and  more  than  the  $86  portion  which 
the  Government  gives  to  them.  Where  will 
they  get  it?  That  answer  is  easy — you'll  have 
to  give  it  to  them.  You  win  if  Chicago  ts  de- 
controlled. 

What  about  o\ir  blindf  The  average  of 
blind  assistance  in  the  State  ot  Illinois  is 
$61.35,  <rf  which  tbe  Federal  Government 
pays  more  than  46  percent.  If  Chicago  is 
decontrolled  and  their  rent  goes  up.  they'll 
need  more  than  that.  Where  are  they  going 
to  get  it?     You'll  have  to  give  It  to  them. 

What  about  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled?  They  get  $73.23,  of  which  the 
Government  pays  more  than  one-third.  If 
Clilcago  Is  decontrolled,  they  are  going  to 
need  more  money.  Where  are  they  going  to 
get  it?    You'll  have  to  give  it  to  them. 

What  about  dependent  children?  In  Chi- 
cago a  widow  and  one  child  receive  under 
the  ald-to-dependent-childrsn  ieglsiation 
$65.32.  of  which  about  45  percent  Is  Federal 
money.  They  are  going  to  need  more  money 
if  Chicago  is  decontrolled.  Where  are  they 
going  to  get  It?  You  are  going  to  have  to 
give  it  to  them. 

The  unemployed  and  other  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago who  are  on  the  relief  rolls  receive  an 
average  of  $60  a  month  for  a  family  of  two. 
Where  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  live 
with  decontrolled  rents?  Somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  give  them  more,  too. 

I  have  described  the  conditions  of  some 
of  o\ir  unfortunate,  but  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  average  working  family.  How  long  do 
you  think  the  workers  are  going  to  sur- 
render a  substantial  part  of  their  famUy 
budget  fCMT  substantial  rent  increases  with- 
out demanding,  quickly,  compensatory  wage 
increases?  I'll  tell  you — no  longer  than  1 
month.  And  so  the  inflationary  spiral  will 
be  kicked  up  and  will  go  higher  and  tighter 
in  the  strangulation  of  our  economy.  These 
are  facts,  gentlemen,  facts  that  are  so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  close  our 
eyes  to  them. 

On  the  second  point  In  the  definition  of 
the  Rent  Control  Act  on  critical  areas  in 
defense  activity,  military  or  Industrial — here 
there  isn't  any  question  of  Chicago's  position 
on  not  only  a  military  but  particularly  on 
an  industrial  basis  with  reference  to  defense 
activity.  Why  the  very  community  I  come 
from — back  of  the  yards,  back  of  the  stock- 
yards, gentlemen — here  we  process  meat  for 
every  branch  of  our  national  life  ranging 
from  the  workers  in  the  defense  plants  to 
the  soldier  in  Korea.  It  would  be  laboring 
the  obvious  to  go  into  a  detailed  reciUtlon 
Of  tbe  hiui'dreda  upon  hundreds  of  defense 
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plants  in  the  Chicago  area.  These  facts  and 
figures  are  readily  available.  No  one  has 
questioned  that  Chicago  la  a  center  of  de- 
fense activity. 

It  is  on  the  third  arlterlon — the  tn-mlgra- 
tlon  since  the  Korean  war — that  neither 
Chicago  nor  any  other  large  American  city 
would  qualify.  We  think  this  criterion 
wrong.  We  think  this  clause  should  be 
eliminated.  We  are  asking  your  considera- 
tion to  amend  and  strike  out  this  thbrd 
clause  of  in-mlgratlon  from  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Korean  war  insofar  as  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Rent  Control  Act 
concerning  critical  areas. 

We  do  not  see  where  in-mlgratlon  since 
the  Korean  war  should  be  any  kind  of  factor 
in  the  definition  of  a  critical  area.  TaXt 
Chicago  as  an  example:  We  could  scarcely 
have  in-mlgratlon  because  at  that  time  the 
1950  census  flgtu-es  show  that  10  percent  of 
all  married  couples  were  without  their  own 
households.    Isn't  that  critical  enough? 

We  respected  and  admired,  as  you  re- 
spected and  admired,  our  late  beloved  Con- 
gressman, Adolph  Sabath.  The  late  Adolph 
Sabath  knew  Chicago  and  knew  iU  condi- 
tions and  its  problems.  Adolph  Sabath  had 
been  in  Congress  for  40  years  and  one  of  hla 
last  actions  was  to  submit  an  application  to 
establish  Chicago  as  a  critical  area.  If  he 
were  alive  today  he  would  be  pleading  as  we 
are  that  oiu-  city  be  classified  as  a  critical 
area.  He  would  see  beyond  the  simple 
formal  title  of  critical  area  throiogh  to  the 
people — to  the  misery  and  the  hc«Tor  and 
the  suffering — the  disillusionment  and  the 
despair  which  would  grip  so  much  of  our 
popxilatlon.  I  believe  that  I  can  properly 
say  to  you  on  this  issue  that  as  I  stand  here 
that  I  represent  not  only  the  will  for  the 
people  of  the  back  of  the  yards  but  also  that 
of  the  late  Adolph  Sabath. 

Ours  is  a  neighborhood  of  children;  maybe 
that's  why  we  carried  the  banner  of  the 
Federal  school-lunch  program  in  1943  and 
why  we  are  here  today  and  why,  on  any  other 
action  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  children, 
we  will  be  here  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and 
tomorrow.  Ye?,  ours  U  a  neighl>orhood  of 
children — children  that  grow  up,  chlldrea 
that  fight  in  the  American  Army,  many  of 
them  in  the  last  war— 10$  boys  from  one 
block  in  our  neighborhood.  And  on  a  rela- 
tive basis  the  same  is  true  today.  If  Chicago 
is  not  made  a  critical  area.  then,  gentlemen, 
you  may  well  find  that  parts  of  Korea  will 
become  critical  areas.  How  would  you  feel 
fighting  for  your  country  in  Korea  and  read- 
ing letters  from  yoiu-  {>arent5  and  your  wife 
telling  about  how  they  were  evicted,  how  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  find  decent,  ade- 
quate  housing,  and  how  terribly  unhappy 
they  are?  Unhappy  when  they  read  tbe 
newspaper  ads  from  back  home  that  no  chU- 
dren  are  wanted — no  room  in  the  inn  for 
their  Uttle  lirothers  and  sisters.  Not  a  preUv 
picture.  ' 

To  you  Congressmen  who  come  from  rural 
States,  let  me  remind  you  that  we  are  all 
brothers,  not  only  spiritually  but  «K:onomi- 
cally.  Your  farmers  raise  the  cattle  which 
we  slaughter.  Your  farmers  ratee  the  grain. 
the  vegetables,  the  dairy  products  which  we 
buy  and  which  we  eat.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  day  Chicago  is  decontrolled— the 
day  the  big  gouge  comes— that  day  millions 
of  Chlcagoans  will  buy  less  meat,  less  milk 
less  vegetables  and  less  of  every  farm  prod- 
uce. They  will  buy  less  because  they  wiU 
have  less  money.  Becaiise  they  will  have  no 
other  recourse.  Because  the  extra  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  which  would  have  gone  for  food 
will  go  for  rent.  Believe  me,  the  effecU  of 
this  decontrol  will  be  felt  on  the  farms  and 
the  ranches  of  the  United  Statee. 

The  same  can  be  said  to  you  who  come 
from  States  with  large  textile  industriea. 
How  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  buy  oxir 
clothes?  Do  you  think  that  as  our  rents 
are  boosted  we  are  going  to  have  the  money 
to  buy  clothes?  The  answer  to  the  farmer, 
the  rancher,  and  the  texuie  planu  is  all  the 
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tame — No.  The  day  that  Chicago  Is  decon- 
trolled will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  farmers,  the 
ranchers,  and  all  those  in  production  wot-k 
producing  the  things  that  we  would  ordi- 
narily buy.  This,  Congressmen,  is  why  the 
Back  of  the  Yards  Businessmen's  Association, 
including  most  of  our  stores,  including  also 
one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the 
city,  came  out  flatly  tor  the  continuation  of 
rent  control  in  Chicago. 

Then  there  are  those  who  say:  Have  jova 
State  legislating  take  it  up  and  settle  it  back 
home.  Well,  the  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  told  me  that  he 
couldnt  see  the  poesibility  of  a  decision  or 
an  agreement  on  this  issue  in  the  State  leg- 
islature before  April  30.  This  does  not  even 
include  the  complications  of  the  time  ele- 
ment involved  in  the  passage  of  rent-con- 
trol legislation  in  the  cities.  It  is  our  belief. 
it  is  o\u  interest,  it  is  our  objective  that  if 
Chicago  is  to  receive  rent  control,  it  can.  it 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
must  come  by  virtue  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
being  classified  as  a  critical  area.  Ttxls  is 
where  our  hopes  and  our  Interest  lie. 

I  shudder  to  think  where  the  large  fami- 
lies in  o\ir  community  are  going  to  go.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  all  those  apartment 
buildings  which  are  closed  to  families  with 
children.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  evic- 
tions, of  the  bitterness,  of  the  hatred — yes. 
Congressmen,  the  hatred  which  will  fill  the 
BtreeU  of  Chicago. 

In  common  sense,  in  a  patriotic  sense,  and 
the 'tense  of  everything  .vhlch  is  meaningful 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago shoiild  and  must  be  classified  as  a  crit- 
ical area  and  Federal  rent  control  must  be 
exUnded  for  Chicago. 


Since  1948  there  has  been  no  Increase 
In  disability  compensation  benefits  for 
the  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers 
covered  by  this  act.  Present  benefits 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $12  a  week  to 
a  maximum  of  $35  a  week.  The  existing 
statute  provides  that  no  benefiis  are  to 
be  paid  for  the  first  7  days  of  disability 
unless  the  disability  continues  for  at 
least  49  days. 

This  bill,  which  is  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  S.  1054.  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  for  himself 
and  nine  other  Senators,  would  amend 
the  present  law  in  four  respects: 

First.  Increase  minimum  weekly  bene- 
fits to  $20. 

Second.  Increase  maximum  weekly 
benefits  to  $50. 

Third.  Reduce  the  qualifying  period 
from  7  days  to  3  days. 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  period  for  obtain- 
ing full  compensation  from  the  date  of 
Injury  to  14  days. 

This  bill  would  do  little  more  than 
recognize  recent  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Congress  has  already  given 
recognition  to  these  increases  by  liberal- 
izing present  benefits  payable  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  by  increasing  the 
minimum  wage.  It  would  thus  appear 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  are  in  complete 
accord  with  already  expressed  con- 
gressional policy  and  I  urge  its  early 
consideration. 


hcrcase  of  Disability  Bcaefits  to  LoBf- 
thoremen  and  Harbor  Workers 


EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Mxw  ToaK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion  6  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to 
provide  increased  disability  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  concern- 
ing crime  and  corruption  in  the  great 
ports  of  our  Nation.  For  almost  2  years, 
I  have  conducted  a  personal  campaign 
calculated  to  rout  out  and  destroy  the 
evil  elements  which  dominate  our  ports. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  work- 
a-day  longshoremen,  however,  are  de- 
cent, law-abiding  citizens  who  are  the 
unwilling  victims  of  these  conditions 
rather  than  the  perpetrators  or  the 
cause. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  through  other 
media,  that  the  probable  cause  of  all 
waterfront  evil  Is  the  cruel  system  of  the 
"shapeup"  by  which  longshoremen  are 
required  to  queue  up  for  emplojrment  and 
curry  favor  with  racketeering  and  crimi- 
nal hiilng  bosses  in  order  to  get  a  day's 
work. 

There  never  should  be  any  confusion, 
however,  between  the  racketeering  hir- 
ing bosses  or  the  grafting  longshoremen's 
union  ofllcial  and  the  decent  longshore- 
man trying  to  earn  a  decent  living  to 
support  himself  and  his  family. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Clifford  Davis,  of  Ten- 
nesscc,  oa  tbe  25tb  Anaiversary  of  tbe 
Fire  lastmctors  G>nference,  Mempbis, 
Tcu. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TCNNCSSEX 

ZM  THE  FOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, u^.der  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mstrks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  delivered  by  me  on  Uie 
25th  anniversary  of  the  fire  instructors 
conference,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  February 
26,  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 
acknowledge  with  genuine  gratitude  the 
honor  which  you  have  accorded  me  in  this 
invitation  to  speak  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  this  important  fire 
department  instructors  conference. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  a  time  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  and  in  deference  to  your 
patience.  I  have  revised  much  material  in 
the  sincere  hope  that  I  may  chaUenge  you 
to  an  even  deeper  appreciation  of  your  work. 
Also  I  express  to  you  the  hope  that  you  may 
go  forward  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  centiiry 
quite  as  adequately  as  you  have  proved  your- 
self in  the  past. 

On  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  nat\iral 
for  me  not  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Memphis 
Fire  Department.  When  I  cime  here  42 
years  ago  as  a  youth,  the  chief  oflCLcer  was 
the  late  John  McFadden.  He  was  followed 
by  my  neighlx>r  and  lx>yhood  friend.  Chief 
Mike  Fitzmorris.  later  to  be  succeeded  by 
Chiefs  Venturlnl,  Moore,  Henry  Brenner,  and 
other  great  commanders.  Soon  after  I  as- 
sumed the  offlce  ot  fire  and  police  oommls- 


sloner,  I  was  able  to  name  Irby  Klinck 
chief.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
moet  finished  firemen  I  have  known  any- 
thing about.  A  man  of  courage,  abUity,  and 
high  character,  he  became  my  genvUne,  de- 
voted friend  and  a  fellow  worker  in  tlie 
truest  description  of  the  term. 

To  me  it  is  inspiring  to  know  that  after 
the  retirement  of  another  good  friend.  Chief 
O'SuUivan,  John  Klinck.  son  of  his  splendid 
late  father,  became  the  chief  oflicer.  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  give  him  his  first  employment. 
He  came  to  the  service  upon  completing  high 
school.  His  father  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  temporary.  Possessed  of  all  the  fine  at- 
tributes rf  his  father,  he  brought  to  this 
place  of  responsibility  additional  scholastic 
education.  In  addition,  he  has  the  vision 
of  youth,  an  amazing  ability  for  organization, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  superiors 
and  the  men  on  whom  he  must  rely  for 
successful  accomplishment. 

I  am  also  proud  to  thank  my  long-time 
friend  Richard  Vernor,  the  Western  Actuarial 
Biu'eau,  and  all  their  associates,  for  wisdom, 
vision,  and  substantial  contribution  to  tbe 
improved  safety  of  our  Nation.  And  here  I 
must  make  a  selfish  confession,  but  a  true 
one.  When  this  meeting  was  first  held  here 
19  years  ago.  Chief  Klinck  and  I  saw  Its 
deep  value.  If  the  meeting  were  to  be  held 
in  another  city  the  following  year,  it  would 
be  reasonable  for  Memphis  to  send  only  one 
member  of  its  fire  department  to  attend. 
We  urged  Dick  Vernor  to  return  a  second 
year.  We  set  about  methodically  to  extend 
the  hospitality  of  the  city,  and  to  provide 
in  an  unlimited  way  every  facility  at  the 
command  of  a  first-class  fire  department. 
Thereupon  we  insisted  that  the  meeting  be 
held  here  indefinitely. 

Every  member  of  the  Memphis  Fire  De- 
partment is  tH'ivlleged  to  attend  the  lecture 
sessions  and  to  view  the  practical  demonstra- 
tions. The  worth  to  the  city  of  Memphis 
cannot  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents.  To 
be  sure,  as  all  of  you  know,  Memphis  enjoys 
a  class  n  Insurance  classification,  is  proud 
of  the  finest  fire-fighting  equipment  in  the 
land,  and  its  department  is  compxxsed  of 
intelligent,  well-trained,  and  highly  spirited 
men  from  top  to  bottom.  Mempliis  has  gone 
on  to  win  fire  awards  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. This  group  has  brought  to  Memphis, 
the  South,  and  to  the  Nation  a  clinic  so 
valuable  that  no  one  will  know  the  numl>er 
of  lives  saved,  the  property  conserved,  and 
the  scientific  gains  accomplished.  It  has 
been  a  pleastue  for  my  successors  to  carry 
on  the  start  made  19  years  ago,  and  If  I  may 
claim  any  one  good  day's  work  as  fire  com- 
missioner, it  would  be  the  selling  Job  which 
has  brought  this  great  meeting  to  Memphis 
for  19  successive  years. 

These  past  25  years  b&ve  passed  all  too 
quickly.  You  held  4  meetings  in  St.  Louis 
and  2  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  in  1935,  you  gave  this  southern  city  a 
chance  to  be  host.  In  that  meeting  in  1935. 
106  registered  from  18  States.  Last  year, 
there  were  1.107  from  38  States  and  Canada. 
This  conference  is  unique  in  that  there  is 
no  promotion,  no  politics,  and  no  organiza- 
tional difficulties. 

Represented  by  a  group  of  serious-minded 
people  in  exchanging  ideas  and  experiences 
to  be  mutually  helpful,  it  has  grown  without 
promotion  on  its  own  through  a  thorough 
Job  of  program  development  by  the  Western 
Actuarial  Bureau  and  a  superb  planning  by 
the  Memphis  Fire  Department  and  the  co- 
operation of  intelligent,  experienced,  and 
wise  officers  and  instructors  from  fire  depart- 
ments throughout  the  land. 

Unselfish  appearances  of  learned  profes- 
sors and  scientific  minds  from  the  colleges 
and  iiniversities  along  with  the  appearance 
of  governmental  officials  and  representatives 
of  industry  and  business  have  made  this  con- 
ference outstanding. 

It  was  in  this  very  city  that  the  first  dem- 
onstration of  a  civU  defense  municipal  con- 
trol center  was  demonstrated.    It  was  here 
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In  thl«  meeting  that  SO  Indiutrles  sent  their 
people  In  1953  u  did  over  50  bases  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  During  World  War  n,  the 
clilefi  of  106  explosive  ordnance  plants  were 
In  attendance.  Wblle  many  return  from 
year  to  year,  there  Is  still  a  tumover  of  40 
percent  which  denotes  the  permanency  at 
the  organization  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
opportunity  to  sow  the  seed  of  ambitious 
progress  on  the  other. 

In  Rome,  about  the  year  4fl  B.  C,  Julius 
Caesar,  bad  nearly  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Basilica  Julia,  a  magnificent  law 
courts  building,  when  it  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  After  the  assassination  of 
Caesar  2  years  later,  Augustus  completed  the 
struettire  as  Caesar  had  Intended.  Even 
after  all  these  years,  the  platform  still  re- 
mains a  relic  of  architectural  antiquity  and 
of  a  serious  fire  of  ancient  history. 

In  the  year  64  years  after  Christ,  Rome  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  burned  for 
several  days. 

The  great  London  fire  of  1608  b\imed  over 
436  a£res  of  groimd.  consuming  13,200 
houses,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
86  churches,  the  Royal  Exchange.  c\istom- 
boiise,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  4  prisons  In 
which  several  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Prevkms  to  the  year  1795.  the  town  of 
Boston,  then  such  a  flourishing  city  of  sci- 
ence, culture,  and  enterprise,  was  visited  by 
a  score  of  fires  so  extensive  in  their  destruc- 
tion and  so  frightful  in  desolation  as  to  be 
■elected  and  the  details  preserved  for  rec- 
ords of  history.  The  distressing  calamities 
which  had  come  to  Boston  from  destructive 
fires  Induced  the  people  to  make  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  and  the  relief  of  sufferers  one 
of  their  first  objects  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy. The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, so  ably  led  by  Percy  Bugbee,  today 
has  its  headquarters  In  that  city  of  Boston, 
which  appreciated  the  Importance  of  early 
lire  improvements. 

A  great  fire  broke  out  In  New  York  CVty 
In  1835.  consuming  600  buildings  and  ren- 
dering many  thousands  of  people  homeless, 
with  the  resultant  aggravated  distress  and 
•uirerlng. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  fire  of  all 
history,  which  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Katlon  more  vividly  and  Intelligently  to  Im- 
proved building  ordinances  and  the  begin- 
ning of  applied  fire-flghtlng  techniques,  was 
the  great  Chicago  fire,  which  began  on  Sxin- 
day  evening.  October  8,  1871.  The  cry  of 
**Flre"  first  came  from  the  OXeary  stable  at 
137  DeKoven  Street.  At  first,  it  seemed  to 
be  only  a  trifling  blaze.  Thin  wisps  of  smoke 
•eeped  from  under  the  shingled  bam  In 
which   Mrs.  OXeary  kept  her  lone  cow. 

Excited  neighbors  rushed  to  render  assist- 
ance. When  they  threw  open  the  bam  door, 
the  interior  of  the  flimsy  building  was  filled 
with  flame  and  smoke.  An  alarm  was  turned 
In.  When  the  first  hand-operated  apparatus 
arrived,  a  score  of  willing  workers  formed  a 
bucket  brigade  from  the  well  to  the  fire  and 
succeeded  in  quenching  the  burning  hay  in 
the  bam  and  saving  the  O'Leary  home  from 
complete  destruction. 

Sparks  borne  on  a  high  wind,  however, 
bad 'carried  the  fire  to  nearby  hovises.  Half 
a  doeen  fires  were  raging  within  half  an  hour. 
The  summer  of  1871  had  been  unusually  hot 
and  dry.  No  rain  had  fallen  in  nearly  2 
months.  The  actual  cause  of  the  fire  has 
never  been  determined.  Whatever  the 
origin,  the  fire  galloped  through  the  swelter- 
ing city  like  a  troop  of  charging  cavalry. 

Normally,  the  burning  bam  would  have 
been  considered  a  run-of-the-mill  fire  and 
easily  handled.  By  midnight  the  streets 
were  choked  with  hysterical  people  fleeing 
before  the  rushing  Inferno.  Horse-drawn 
carts  and  carriages,  piled  high  with  the  per- 
sonal belongings  erf  the  owners,  jostled  wheel- 
barrows and  baby  carriages  pushed  by  terri- 
fied refugees.  Hundreds  trudged  or  trotted 
In  nightclothes;  others  fled  in  strange  assort- 
snenU  of  attire.    Barefooted  women  In  sUk 


dresses  with  shawls  over  their  beads  fought 
for  escape. 

Women  with  Infants  in  arms  dragged  be- 
hind them  frightened  children  of  walking 
age.  In  the  panic  that  deprived  fugitives  of 
their  senses,  families  were  separated  with 
little  hope  of  reunion.  The  strong  usually 
survived:  the  weak  and  aged  succumbed  and 
were  heard  of  no  more. 

In  Its  fury,  demon  fire  knows  not  wealth 
nor  creed  nor  race  nor  station  in  life.  When 
the  last  glowing  ember  had  been  extin- 
guished. 17,000  homes  were  In  ruins.  90,000 
were  homeless  and  destitute,  300  lives  had 
been  lost,  property  valued  at  more  than  $200 
million  had  become  a  smoldering  waste 
nearly  6  square  miles  In  extent. 

But  one  may  say.  "Those  fires  occurred 
many  years  ago.  Haven't  our  Improved  fire- 
fighting  equipment.  ouy>more  drastic  fire 
laws,  and  better-trained  firemen  made  such 
holocausts  impossible?"  The  answer  is  "No." 
Every  year  we  have  some  40  major  lire 
catastrophes  In  which  large  areas  of  cities, 
towns,  and  forest  lands  are  burned  out  and 
hundreds  of  lives  lost. 

We  have  but  to  remember  the  tragic 
Cocoanut  Qrove  fire  in  Boston,  which  in 
1942  claimed  the  lives  of  491  merrymakers. 
Proper  care  was  not  exercised  for  the  safety 
of  the  guests. 

As  a  forerunner  of  the  Cococmut  Orove 
fire.  212  men  and  women  met  death  in  the 
Rhythm  Club  In  Natches.  Miss.  Except  for 
the  number  of  fatalities,  it  was  the  same 
ghastly  story  as  Its  successor  in  Boston — a 
crowd  beyond  capacity,  insufficient  exits, 
flimsy  drapes  and  decorations  that  btimed 
like  gun  powder,  frantic  guests  fighting  for 
their  lives  and  falling  unconscious. 

Then  there  is  the  more  recent  Wlnecoff 
Hotel  fire  in  Atlanta.  Here  was  a  buldlng 
constructed  of  steel  and  concrete,  ostensibly 
fireproof,  yet  119  persons  died  In  It  and  90 
more  were  hospitalized. 

One  recent  antumn.  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
and  a  number  of  nearby  communities  were 
devoured  by  a  forest  fire  that  destroyed 
more  than  $25  million  worth  of  homea  and 
timber  because  of  a  careless  camper. 

All  of  these  fires  which  I  have  mentioned 
made  headlines  because  they  reeked  with 
tragedy,  drama,  and  sensationalism.  Yet 
these  great  conflagrations  are  but  a  fraction 
of  our  fire  leases.  For  every  great  fire  that 
Is  broadly  publicized,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes  are  burned  without  mention  In 
cvnrent  news. 

The  flame  of  a  gas  stove,  the  burning 
match,  the  lighted  cigarette,  the  electric 
iron,  the  toaster  on  the  breakfast  table  all 
become  symbols  of  disaster. 

The  year  1947  had  the  worst  fire  record  In 
history.  In  that  year,  we  had  more  than 
800.000  fires  In  which  12.000  persons  died  and 
$700  mllUon  In  property  went  up  in  smoke. 
A  fire  breaks  out  In  the  United  States 
every  38  seconds.  A  human  life  is  sacri- 
ficed every  44  minutes.  While  the  great 
majority  of  our  Are  tragedies  are  the  result 
of  definite  acts  of  carelessness,  many  are 
set  by  criminals  for  profit,  jealousy,  or 
vengeance,  or  to  cover  up  another  crime. 

A  study  of  all  fires  of  known  origin  over 
a  10-year  period  shows  that  matches — smok- 
ing—caused 30  percent  of  them.  The  tiny 
head  of  a  biu^ed  match  retains  a  visible 
but  vital  spark  for  some  time  after  it  is 
used.  The  binrning  end  of  a  cigarette  butt 
Is  a  live  coal  with  a  temperature  of  1,200 
degrees  that  smolders  for  several  minutes. 

Not  so  many,  years  ago.  a  man  smoking 
a  cigarette  walked  along  a  street  in  Balti- 
more. Md.  Something  In  a  shop  window 
caught  his  eye.  Stopping  to  examine  It  more 
closely,  he  dropped  the  cigarette  through 
the  grating  of  the  sidewalk  and  it  was  for- 
gotten. 

Sometime  later,  while  In  another  part  of 
the  city,  he  heard  the  clashing  bells  and 
shrill  whistle  of  a  five-alarm  fire.  Curiosity 
compelled  him  to  seek  it  out.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, the  store  window  at  which  he  had 


stood  was  now  a  roaring  furnace.  Hour 
after  hour  the  fire  gained  despite  frantle 
efforts  of  the  fire  department. 

Apparatus  from  neighboring  conununltlea 
came  as  allies.  Philadelphia.  Washington, 
and  even  frooa  as  far  away  as  New  York, 
cities  rushed  men  and  equipment  to  the 
battle.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  combined 
forces,  the  fire  burned  for  days. 

Twenty-five  hundred  biilldlngs  and  many 
lives  were  destroyed.  A  prosperous  city  had 
been  turned  Into  a  charred  waste  by  a  cara» 
lessly  dropped  cigarette. 

It  Is  a  well-established  and  accepted  fact 
that  the  power  of  ignition  Inherent  In  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  Is  often  the  causa 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  putrefac- 
tion of  vegetables  has  been  knowp  to  occa- 
sion the  development  of  sufficient  heat  to 
sometimes  csuse  their  ignition.  Cotton, 
shavings  and  sawdust,  hemp,  flax,  oily  and 
greasy  rags  or  rubbish,  charcoal,  tiu-pentlne. 
alcohol,  paint  materials,  tarred  rope,  felt, 
phosphorus,  sulfur  are  susceptible  to  low 
degrees  of  heat  and  are  often  the  cause  of 
fire.  ^ 

Factory  owners  and  their  employee* 
should  know  that  spontaneous  combustion 
Is  seldom  occasioned  by  accident  but  is  the 
outcome  of  carelessness  and  often  direct 
negligence.  Under  many  conditions.  It  la 
as  certain  as  Is  the  explosion  of  gun  powder 
or  other  explosives  when  a  spark  Is  ap- 
plied. The  powder  wlU  not  explode  until 
the  spark  is  furnished.  A  pile  of  oily  rub- 
bish forgotten,  unnoticed,  or  neglected,  to 
all  appearances  a  harmless  and  innocent 
nothing,  may  take,  slowly  but  surely  from  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  the  means  of  Its  own 
combustion,  and  kindle  a  blaze,  or  poeslbla 
subsequent  conflagration  In  a  factory 
crowded  with  operatives  or  a  dwelling  in 
which  the  Inmates  are  locked  In  peacef\il 
slumber. 

There  Is  nothing  more  fearful  than  the 
onrush  of  a  blaze.  The  hurtling  rpeed.  the 
roaring  motors  of  pumpers,  of  ladders,  and 
hose  trucks,  the  chorus  of  bellowing  sirens, 
the  grim  faces  of  flrenMn  precariously  hang- 
ing on  the  hand  rails,  the  opening  furrow 
In  traffic  ahead  as  the  right-of-way  la  given 
to  lire  fighters,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lurid 
blaze  and  billowing  smoke,  the  throbbing  of 
the  pumping  engines,  the  clatter  and  thud 
of  rising  ladders,  the  orderly  tangle  of  hose 
lines,  hoarse  shouts  of  command,  the  im- 
passioned calls,  "Water!  Water  I"  the  hissing 
streams  from  noeales  gleaming  In  the  glara 
of  search  lights,  the  hideous  crackling  and 
grumbling  of  flames,  the  heroism  of  unself- 
ish men.  the  back-breaking  drudgery,  tha 
discipline  and  orderly  procedure,  the  sklU 
and  the  knowledge  gained  from  experience 
and  at  fire  school,  the  complexity  of  the  fira 
equipment,  the  drama,  the  tragedy,  the 
heartbreak,  the  terror  of  victims,  the  horror 
on  the  faces  of  an  assembled  crowd  found  at 
every  fire  make  for  a  common  understanding 
of  the  role  that  tha  fireman  plays  In  our 
everyday  life. 

This  may  be  a  starUlng  statement,  but 
there  is  nothing  fundamentally  new  In  tha 
ca\ise  of  fire,  the  means  of  combating  fire, 
nor  the  technique  Involved.  In  the  long 
history  of  fire  and  fire  departments  we  have 
gone  on  from  single  objectives,  simple  ap- 
proaches, to  a  more  progressive  and  scien- 
tific accomplishment. 

Even  today  fire  alarms  are  stlU  sounded  la 
the  foresU  by  the  screeching  and  cry  of  birds 
and  the  ferocious  roar  of  both  domestic  and 
wild  animals.  The  volunteer  firemen  of  early 
days  stood  watch  in  the  flrehouse,  ever  look- 
ing for  the  sign  of  flame.  They  passed  the 
alarm  by  word  of  mouth.  Later  church  bells 
were  used  for  such  a  purpose  until  it  became 
not  easy  to  distinguish  a  call  to  fire  or  to 
worship.  The  whistle  in  a  central  point  fol- 
lowed, and.  of  course,  then  came  the  corner 
fire  alarm  box,  which  has  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  telephone  and  radio. 

The  "buff"  of  volunteer  days  Is  still  with 
us.  and  all  of  them  have  been  In  good  com- 
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pany  an  through  the  years  since  the  exclu- 
sive fire  clubs  of  colonial  days  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  such  outstanding  "buffs"  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Washington. 

The  first  President  was  an  ardent  volunteer 
fireman  during  the  3rears  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
1775  he  purchased  a  rotary-type  fire  engine 
In  Philadelphia  and  presented  It  to  the 
Friendship  Fire  Company,  of  Alexandria.  Va. 
That  old  flrehouse.  so  close  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  today  Is  a  permanent  shrine  paying 
silent  tribute  to  voliinteer  firemen  every- 
where. 

The  fireman's  clothing  remains  pretty 
much  the  same.  The  cap  originally  made  of 
leather  has  evolved  in  design,  but  has  been 
Improved  for  durability  and  weight  saving. 

The  first  hose  made  of  leather  has  Improved 
with  the  fabric  fire  hose  of  1953. 

The  old  hand  pump,  basically  sound,  has 
grown  into  the  powerful  pumping  engines, 
and  the  basic  fundamentals  remain  the  san^. 

The  cumbersome  carpenter's  ladder  has 
been  replaced  by  especially  designed  scaling 
equipment.  Peter  Pirsch  has  reached  per- 
fect'.on  In  this  field.  Signal  devices  show 
ever -decreasing  changes.  Fire  fighting  has 
become  a  fine  art  and  a  dlOlcult  art  to  master. 
Country-wide  education  In  fire  prevention 
endeavored  to  Instill  In  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
of  prevention. 

To  fight  the  70.000  fires  occurring  every 
month  in  the  United  States,  wherein  1,000 
people  are  burned  to  death  in  each  30  days, 
with  a  loss  of  a  billion  dollars  in  damage 
to  property  and  In  the  maintenance  of  fire 
departments.  Imposes  a  problem  and  a  seri- 
ous responsibility  upon  us  all. 

As  we  have  seen  gains  In  engineering  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  recognize  the  Importance  of 
the  school  program  with  its  fire  drills.  The 
lessons  learned  by  the  young  ones  will  be 
taken  home  to  parents. 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  so  effective  in  so 
many  places,  must  be  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged. We  must  never  overlook  an  op- 
portimity  to  encourage  civic  and  luncheon 
clubs  In  the  consideration  of  fire  problems. 

Newspapers  have  always  been  effective  in 
the  dramatization  of  the  spectacular.  We 
must  ever  be  alert  to  give  them  short,  effec- 
tive, and  readable  stories  on  how  to  prevent 
the  smallest  fire.  The  night  watchman,  who 
for  centuries  has  smoked  a  pipe  and  pulled 
his  clock.  m\ist  be  taught  the  simple  rudl- 
menu  and  later  advanced  by  degrees  to  a 
better  understanding  of  his  tremendous  task. 

The  radio  and  television  may  be  used  to 
Inform  and  enlighten  the  people.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  fire  department  today  may  well 
xui  the  television  film  of  actual  fires  for 
post-mortem  material. 

Recently  viewing  a  telecast  of  a  terrible 
fire  In  progress,  I  noticed  flagrantly  inefficient 
methods  and  practices  which  would  make 
any  Instructor  or  fire  officer  furious.  But 
In  progress  such  a  film  may  be  used  much 
like  a  football  coach  reviews  the  action  pic- 
ture of  his  team  in  motion.  I  can  see  much 
good  to  come  oxit  of  television. 

But  In  the  complexities  of  our  modem- 
day  life,  with  some  158  million  people  in  our 
country,  vw  have  come  to  recognize  that  no 
longer  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  fire  fighter 
a  strong  body  and  a  weak  mind.  The  new 
type  of  fireman  must  be  capable  of  learning 
quickly  and  remembering  what  he  learna. 
Among  the  greatest  progressive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  department  is  the 
character  and  caliber  of  the  men  composing 
It.  Better  hours,  better  pay,  better  methods, 
and  better  equipment  have  attracted  a  type 
of  young  man  that  In  other  years  would 
bave  not  considered  the  job. 

We  know  today  that  effective  apparat\u 
must  be  used  and  speed  attained  In  con- 
veying It  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  has  long 
been  axiomatic  that  you  can  never  make  up 
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on  the  road  for  the  time  you  lost  in  the 
fire  house. 

A  smart  fire  officer  encourages  the  utmost 
assistance  from  representatives  of  light,  gas, 
telephone,  and  water  utilities.  Often  these 
men  go  unnoticed  and  unrecognised,  but  It 
Is  they  who  cut  electric  lines,  remove  the 
danger  of  high  power  systems,  and  add  to 
the  sum  total  of  safety. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  all  firemen  to  find 
every  arrangement  that  will  insure  the  ap- 
plication of  water  or  chemical  on  a  fire  In 
its  early  stage.  The  wooden  shingle  has 
gone  but  new  problems  In  construction  are 
with  us.  Old  hazards  may  have  passed  away. 
Oas  is  no  longer  used  for  Illumination,  but 
electricity  has  changed  the  construction  of 
mercantile  establishments  and  air  condi- 
tioning systems  close  many  buildings  tight- 
ly leaving  no  easy  places  for  ventilation. 
Plastics  and  chemicals  have  come  a  long 
way,  as  has  television,  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  now,  atomic  energy. 

Uppermost  In  the  minds  of  all  the  people 
at  this  moment  Is  the  conservation  of  our 
resources,  the  conservation  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  opportunity.  Water  is  short  In 
many  parts  of  the  country.  No  longer  can 
fire  departments  waste  this  valuable  asset. 
Indeed,  so-called  wet  water  and  chemicals 
and  scientific  vise  of  this  powerful  weapon 
must  be  continually  Improved. 

Communities  that  have  put  forth  extraor- 
dinary effort  in  teach  ig  fire  prevention  and 
the  enforcement  of  fire  laws  have  been  re- 
warded by  a  substantial  decrease  In  the 
number  of  fires,  the  number  of  lives  saved, 
and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  or 
damaged. 

We  must  continue  to  go  on  and  must 
emphasize  education,  engineering,  and 
enforcement  of  fundamental  building  laws 
and  practices.  No  fire  department  reaches 
its  highest  efficiency  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  people  In  the  community. 

An  excellent  example  of  popular  coopera- 
tion with  fire  authorities  was  seen  In  New 
York  City  during  the  blizzard  of  1947.  New 
York  awoke  to  find  itself  btu-led  beneath  26 
inches  of  snow.^  It  was  as  If  the  city  had 
died  over  night.  By  radio  the  fire  commis- 
sioner made  a  simple  statement.  He  said. 
"Our  city  Is  faced  with  the  greatest  emer- 
gency In  its  history.  Our  streets  are  blocked 
with  snowbound  traffic.  Our  fire  engines 
cannot  get  through.  Lives  and  property  are 
In  the  greatest  danger.  Even  a  small  fire 
may  become  a  catastrophe." 

Many  listeners  pcded  as  they  realiaed  In 
case  of  fire  no  help  would  be  available.  In 
millions  of  homes  the  word  was  passed, 
"Better  be  careful."  Between  December  26 
through  January  3,  the  period  of  Impassable 
streets,  saw  600  fewer  calls  than  during  the 
same  week  of  the  year  before. 

And  so.  altogether  too  sketchUy,  I  have 
tried  to  trace,  ob  so  briefly,  the  history  of 
our  undertaking.  I  see  more  tremendous 
dlfficuIUes  ahead.  Yet.  I  believe  we  shall 
master  them  all. 

Some  years  ago.  the  late  Secretary  of  War, 
Robert  Patterson,  asked  me  as  a  member  of 
the  old  House  Commit^  on  Military 
Affairs  to  accompany  him  to  Oak  Ridge  for  a 
first-hand  view  of  that  $2  billion  plant  which 
had  been  so  vital  a  part  In  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  saw  all  of  the  con- 
struction In  comiMmy  with  other  members 
of  that  committee.  Frankly,  that  plant  was 
developed  without  blueprint  or  detailed 
planning. 

They  seemed  to  be  telling  us  everything 
about  that  important  plant,  though,  of 
course,  the  secrets  were  not  divulged  and  had 
they  even  been  remotely  revealed,  none  of  us 
would  have  understood  the  work  Which  had 
commanded  the  great  technical  and  scien- 
tific minds  of  all  history. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  ride  back  to  the  city 
of  Knoarvllle  with  Commodore  Parsons,  later 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.    He 


had  been  the  Navy's  representative  In  the 

years  of  preparation  and  refinement.  It  was 
he  who  accompanied  the  small  crew  in  the 
aircraft  which  dropped  the  first  atom  bomb 
on  Hiroshima. 

Being  naturally  curious.  I  asked  this  quiet 
and  tired  man  how  they  transported  the 
results  of  the  Oak  Ridge  plant  to  the  final 
testing  and  completion  grounds  In  New  Mex- 
ico and  then  to  the  theater  of  operations. 
I  asked  If  It  were  transported  In  the  ordinary 
freight  cars.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  he 
so  simply  stated  that  for  a  number  of  months 
they  had  reserved  a  railroad  drawing  room 
from  Knoxvllle  to  New  Mexico. 

Two  men  carried  a  suitcase  made  of  a  spe- 
cial material — possibly  aluminum,  though  I 
do  not  know  for  sure.  Never  was  this  con- 
tainer, which  stirrounded  so  Important  a 
force,  left  unattended.  Always  the  compart- 
ment door  was  locked. 

This  was  but  a  part  of  the  finished  bomb. 
The  second  was  added  In  this  country  and 
still  other  Important  features  were  Included 
at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

On  the  morning  that  the  bomb  was 
dropi>ed.  they  fiew  very  high  and  Conunodore 
Parsons  told  me  that  they  made  a  wide  sweep 
over  the  city  and  were  aMe  to  see  school 
children  on  ttie  way  to  the  classroom.  Street 
cars  and  vehicles  were  transporting  people 
to  the  workbench  and  the  stores. 

The  command  was  given,  "Bombs  away!" 
They  made  a  third  sweep  acros  the  city.  He 
handed  a  very  powerful  glass  to  each  of  the 
crew  In  turn  and  when  they  saw  dust  and 
flame  and  nothing  below  each  cried  out,  "My 
God!"  Determined  not  to  make  the  same 
exclamation,  he  took  the  glass  In  his  own 
hand  and  very  quickly  repeated  the  same, 
"My  God!" 

So  it  was  that  the  work  of  scientific  minds, 
the  accumulated  effort  of  thousands  of  arti- 
sans, the  use  of  military  and  high-altitude 
aircraft  brought  tremendous  destruction,  the 
Important  ingredients  of  which  had  been 
transported  In  a  small  container. 

We  have  seen  the  power  of  minorities.  We 
have  seen  the  effective  use  of  small  forces. 
We  know  the  destruction  that  can  be  caused 
by  the  end  of  a  burning  cigarette. 

As  this  organization  has  grovm  In  useful- 
ness and  Influence  may  it  be  that  this  mem- 
bership in  so  great  and  so  necessary  an  under- 
taking may  spread  that  influence  and  power 
and  research  to  every  comet  of  this  land  to 
the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to  prevent,  to 
better  control  the  element  of  fire  so  needed 
in  all  (rf  our  economy. 

Yea.  May  this  conference  by  Its  Influence 
conserve  our  manpower  and  material  wealth 
to  a  more  substantial  contribution  to  the 
bringing  of  greato:  happiness  and  peace  to 
the  world. 


Draft  of  Pbytiduis  lato  the  Anted  Forces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOIAPTE 

or  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESENTA'IlVES 

Tuesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  LkCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  I  am  sure  in 
the  districts  of  many  other  Members  of 
Congress,  there  are  communities  where 
physicians  are  being  drafted.  This 
sometimes  leaves  large  areas  without  a 
single  doctor.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  remedy  since  our  boys  in 
service  must  have  good  medical  care. 
However,  the  medical  societies  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  situation,  and 
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In  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions has  been  drawn  up  which,  I  be- 
lieve, deserve  consideration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

le  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
these  resolutions: 

Resolution  1 

Resolved.  That  the  "doctor  draft"  law 
(PubUc  Law  No.  779)  be  revised  to  provide 
that  physicians  who  have  not  reached  their 
6l8t  birthday  be  divided  Into  two  groups — 

Oroup  A:  Those  physicians  never  having 
military  service;  these  men  to  be  called  ac- 
cording to  age,  the  yoimgest  being  called 
first. 

Group  B:  Those  physicians  who  have  had 
military  service  since  September  15,  1940; 
these  men  to  be  called  according  to  the 
length  of  military  service,  those  with  the 
least  service  being  called  first. 

Oroup  B  shall  not  be  called  xintll  group  A 
Is  completely  exhausted. 

Resolution  2 

Resolved.  That  this  draft  law  (Public  Law 
No.  779),  being  a  special  draft  law  for  pro- 
fessional people,  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  selective-service  boards  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  special  selective-service 
board,  one  for  each  county  or  medical  so- 
ciety district.  This  special  selective-service 
board  shall  consist  of  8  members,  as  fol- 
lows: 2  laymen,  3  doctors  of  medicine,  2 
doctors  of  dentistry,  and  1  doctor  of  vet- 
erinary medicine;  be  it  fiu-ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  following:  United  States  Sen- 
ator BouKKE  B.  HiCKENLOCPCK,  United  States 
Senator  Out  M.  OiLLrrrx,  and  Congressman 
Kaml  LcC!ompte. 

Edw.  B.  HoEVKif ,  M.  D., 
Secretary-  Treasurer, 
Wapello  County  Medical  Society. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


Address  of  Hon.  Oreta  Colp  Hobby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator,  before  the  Texas 
University  ex-students  dinner  celebra- 
ting Texas  Independence  Day,  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  March  2, 
1953: 

Mr.  President,  the  Texas  exes,  and  guests, 
we  are  gathered  here  today  to  observe  with 
pride  and  respect  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  to- 
day at  another  Washington — Washington- 
on-the-Brazos — 69  grim-faced  men  filed 
slowly  past  a  table  to  add  their  names  to 
the  proud  cause  of  freedom. 

One  by  one  they  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  penned  out  the  night  before 
by  the  young  Tennessean,  Oeorge  Childress. 
It  laid  forth  the  grievances  of  the  early 
colonists  and  declared  to  all  the  world  that 
the  people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  republic. 

South  to  San  Antonio,  the  battle  of  the 
Alamo  raged  on  as  Colonel  William  Barret 


Travis  and  his  men  held  the  fort  In  the 
eighth  day  against  the  storming  troops  of 
Santa  Anna. 

Yesterday  was  an  anniversary,  too— be- 
cause on  March  1,  the  Alamd  forces  had  taken 
heart  when  30  men  under  Capt.  Albert  Mar- 
tin broke  through  the  enemy  lines  raising 
their  force  to  187.  It  was  this  little  band 
that  was  to  hold  the  Alamo  against  over- 
whelming odds  for  5  more  days  until  March 
6  In  one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

On  March  6  their  guns  were  stilled,  but 
their  heroism  rang  out  through  all  Texas 
rallying  together  the  militia  which  followed 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  to  win  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto  6  weeks  later. 

Never  burned  the  cause  of  freedom  so 
fiercely  in  the  souls  of  men.  Never  was 
victory  won  against  such  overpowering  odds. 

The  heroes  of  1836  flung  out  forever  a 
challenge  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Texas. 

When  we  look  again  at  Texas  In  1838.  and 
at  Texas  of  1953,  I  feel  almost  a  fraud  to 
stand  before  you  posing  as  a  Texan.  Tou  see, 
I  was  bom  In  Texas — a  fact  which  in  our 
own  way  makes  me  almost  leas  of  a  Texan 
than  our  guests. 

The  declaration  of  Independence  was 
shaped  by  58  delegates.  And  of  all  who 
signed  It  March  2.  1836.  only  2  had  been 
bom  in  Texas.  Most  of  the  others  were  from 
different  States  of  the  Union,  or  Mexico,  and 
6  had  come  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  famed  heroes  of  the  Alamo — whose 
death  in  this  same  week  made  the  declaration 
a  people's  cry — most  were  immigrants.  Wil- 
liam B.  Travis,  commander  of  the  Alamo,  was 
bom  In  South  Carolina  and  reared  in  Ala- 
bama. He  came  to  Texas  bearing  his  fully 
developed  gifts  as  a  lawyer,  an  ofllcer,  and  a 
leader. 

David  Crockett  was  bom  In  backwoods 
Tennessee,  and  came  to  Texas  as  a  man  who 
had  already  served  three  times  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

James  Bowie  was  a  frontiersman  shaped 
by  the  frontier  dangers  of  Tennessee.  Mis- 
souri, and  Kentucky  before  he  came  to 
Texas,  there  to  become  a  colonel  in  the 
Texas  Rangers  and  one  of  the  gallant  dead 
of  the  Alamo. 

And  at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto — the 
battle  which  made  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  Justified  and  historical  reaUty — 
what  do  we  find? 

I  have  always  4oved  the  inscription  of  the 
San  Jacinto  Monument,  and  with  honest 
nostalgia  should  like  to  read  part  of  it  now: 

"On  this  field  on  AprU  12.  1836.  the  Army 
of  Texas  commanded  by  Oen.  Sam  Houston 
•  •  •  attacked  the  superior  invading  army 
of  Mexicans  under  Oen.  Santa  Anna.  •  •   • 

"Citizens  of  Texas  and  Immigrant  soldiers 
In  the  Army  of  Texas  at  San  Jacinto  were 
natives  of  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana. Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  CaroUna.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Austria, 
Canada.  England.  France.  Germany.  Ireland, 
Italy.  Mexico,  Poland.  Portugal,  and  Scotland. 

"Measured  by  Its  results,  San  Jacinto  was 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  The 
freedom  of  Texas  from  Mexico  won  here  led 
to  the  annexation  and  to  the  Mexican  War, 
resulting  in  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia. Utah,  and  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming. Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  present  area  of  the  American 
Nation,  nearly  a  million  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, changed  sovereignty." 

I  have  gone  back  to  Washlngton-on- 
Brazos,  the  Alamo,  and  San  Jacinto  to 
deepen  both  our  pride  and  o\u  humility. 


Pride  In  the  fact  that  Texas  typifies  the 
United  States  In  a  vivid  way.  If  America  has 
been  the  melting  pot,  if  America  has  been 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  freedom-loving 
and  vigorous  men  of  many  lands,  then  Texas 
has  epitomized  all  that  America  Is. 

Humility  In  the  fact  that  Texas,  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow,  owes  eo  much  to  older 
States  and  older  nations. 

It  is  a  debt  which  we  must  never  forget, 
and  never  cease  to  honor  on  such  days  when 
we  call  ourselves  Texans. 

For  Texas  has  continued  to  grow  on  the 
vitality  and  gifts  of  her  adopted  children. 
The  great  Splndletop  oilfield  might  have  gone 
undiscovered  for  many  years  had  it  not  been 
for  the  drilling  experience  of  an  engineer 
from  Dalmatla. 

Texas  today  has  the  world's  largest  cor- 
poration radiating  from  her  shore  because 
two  young  cottonmen  moved  there  from 
Oklahoma. 

Texas  is  headquarters  for  an  oil  serviee 
corporation  which  tests  the  oil  wells  of  Can- 
ada and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  transfers  a 
Parisian  to  Caracas  and  an  Englishman  from 
New  Orleans  to  Connecticut.  The  company 
and  the  Invention  around  which  It  was  built 
came  from  a  French  college  professor. 

And  no  State  profits  more  upon  world  trad* 
than  our  own. 

That  Texas  has  iised  well  the  gifts  brought 
to  her  by  her  children  of  birth  and  adoption. 
Is  unchallengeable. 

Not  only  has  Texas  fed  the  world  Hoe. 
piped  the  world  oil,  and  clad  the  world  in 
cotton,  but  she  has  sent  out  her  great  men 
to  the  service  of  this  Nation  which  she  vol- 
untarily Joined. 

Today  Texas  is  continuing  to  grow  at  a 
rate  which  woiild  astonish  Sam  Houston  and 
the  father  of  Texas,  Stephen  Austin,  though 
as  a  colonizer  from  Missouri.  Austin  brought 
us  our  first  tidal  wave  of  immigrants. 

In  many  a  Texas  city  and  town,  the  auto- 
matic remark  on  being  introduced  to  some- 
one Is  to  ask  pleasantly  "And  where  are  you 
from?"  To  the  old  Texan  who  somewhat 
wistfiilly  remembers  his  State  In  that  tem- 
porary lull  between  two  wars,  the  answer 
seems  too  likely  to  be  Boston.  Tulsa.  Colum- 
bus, or  Birmingham.  But  to  the  Texan  who 
remembers  the  full  range  of  his  State's  his- 
tory, the  out-of-state  answer  is  the  tradl« 
tlonal  one — and  the  one  most  likely  to  mean 
a  carrying  on  of  the  Texas  tradition. 

Prom  the  first,  Texas  provided  the  re- 
soxirces  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  vig- 
orous men  could  sweep  successfully  toward 
the  goals  of  their  ambitions. 

As  we  Texans  visit  New  York,  we  bow  bo* 
fore  the  weighty  concentration  of  man's 
achievement.  We  go  to  Boston  and  respect 
the  intellectual  ism  we  sense  there.  We 
come  to  Washington  and  revel  In  her  beauty 
and  world  prestige. 

But  when  we  go  home  to  Texas,  we  cannot 
fall  to  sense  a  youth  and  vitality  there  not 
to  be  f0und,  I  believe,  anywhere  elaa  In  the 
world. 

Texas  is  the  place  where  things  not  only 
have  happened,  but  where  anything  can 
happen.  And  where  you  or  I  may  help 
them  happen. 

Though  Texas  has  a  past  of  heroism, 
achievement,  cultiire,  and  honor,  the  Texas 
outlook  U  stUl  to  the  future.  There  are  no 
ceilings  to  those  wide,  wild  blue  skies.  No 
ciu-be  on  those  stretching  lands. 

Our  independence  today  is  a  God-given 
Independence  of  feeling  that  we  can  accom- 
pUsh  anything  in  Texas. 

Our  task  is  to  realize  that  we  must  aim 
high  in  service,  aim  high  in  productivity,  aim 
high  in  honor  and  in  courage.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  standards  set  for  us  by  all  Texans 
past. 

And  to  appreciate  our  State  for  what  it 
state  of  mind,  a  realm  of  potentiality. 
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No  One  Cab  Stop  Ut  bat  OvrtelTes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  ifsw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  set 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership 
of  the  House,  a  splendid  address  by  a 
distinguished  citizen,  Benjamin  H. 
Namm.  president  of  Namm-Loeser's. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  ex-president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
at  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade's 
Business  Outlook  Conference,  at  the 
Hotel  Shoreham,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Tuesday,  January  27.  1953: 

No  Onx  Can  Stop  Us  But  Oussklvis 

First,  let  me  express  the  pleasure  that  I 
feel  in  coming  to  Washington  ss  the  guest 
of  the  board  of  trade.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  this  enterprising  organization  which  is. 
as  usual,  setting  the  pace  for  all  other  boards 
of  trade.  With  the  new  year  less  than  a 
month  old.  and  the  new  administration  Just 
a  week  olc*  today,  Mr.  Amo  Johnson  and  I 
have  been  brought  here  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  fill  in  the  box  score  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  1953.  Even  though  I  come  from  Brook- 
lyn, where  Dodger  fans  are  taught  scorekeep- 
Ing  in  the  early  grades  of  grammar  school. 
I  can't  pretend  to  be  that  well  qualified. 

Being  a  lifelong  Republican,  named  after 
Benjamin  Harrison.  I  naturally  feel  optimis- 
tic as  to  the  futrire.  with  my  party  getting 
back  into  power  once  again.  I  feel  like  the 
Washington  Uxl  driver  who  was  showing  a 
stranger  the  local  sights.  He  stopped  In 
front  of  the  National  Archives  Building, 
above  which  is  inscribed:  "What  is  past  '.s 
prologue."  The  stranger  then  Inquired  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  inscription  and  the 
driver  replied:  "It  meaiis  that  you  ain't  seen 
nuthin'  yet." 

But  before  proceeding  with  my  chore.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  retaU 
merchants  of  Washington,  who  have  done 
so  much  to  Improve  standards  of  storekeep- 
Ing  here  and  throughout  the  country.  I 
speak  from  many  years  it  experience  with 
the  National  RetaU  Dry  Goods  Association 
when  I  say  that  no  city  in  the  country  has 
given  the  association  stronger  leadership 
than  it  has  received  here.  I  have  particular 
referred  to  a  quartet  that  has  been  happily 
referred  to  as  the  Four  Horsemen  of  Wash- 
ington retjdling.  They  are  Phil  Talbott,  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop's;  William  Schmld.  of 
Garfinckel's;  Ralph  Goldsmith,  of  Lans- 
burgh's;  and  C.  B.  Dulcan,  8r.,  of  the  Hecht 
Co.  It  was  in  1948.  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Dul- 
can was  swarded  our  association's  highest 
honor — its  gold-medal  award  for  distin- 
guished service. 

My  old  friend.  Hathaway  Watson,  Jr..  has 
asked  me.  on  your  behalf,  to  tell.  In  80 
minutes  flat,  all  that  I  know  about  the  retaU 
outlook  for  1953.  In  my  hximble  opinion, 
that  outlook  is  good.  I  will  go  even  further 
and  say  ihat,  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  no 
one  can  stop  us  but  ourselves. 

This  is  Just  another  way  of  saying  that 
no  one  can  stop  us  if  we  can  stop  those  who 
are  trying  to  separate  us  from  the  American 
way  of  life. 

ooo's  coxmraT 

First,  as  to  ths  American  way  of  lift.  I 
wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  outline 
this  for  you  in  blueprint  form  but  that  is  a 
difficult  assignment.  Actually,  our  way  of 
life  is  much  more  than  a  plan  or  a  system. 
It  is  a  philosophy  aad.  yss,  something  of  a 
religion.  Perhaps  I  can  Ulustrats  this  by 
the  following: 


Approximately  9  million  American  boys 
served  overseas  during  World  War  IL  fX  was 
invariably  noted  that  their  first  remark,  upon 
catching  their  homecoming  glimpse  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  was  "Back  to  God's  oountry 
once  again."  Although  scnne  may  not  have 
realized  It,  they  were  merely  giving  the 
credit  where  credit  was  due. 

America  is  God's  oountry.  Long  before 
the  PUgrim  Fathers  ever  left  the  Old  Wwld, 
Providence  had  blessed  \u  with  a  vast  and 
fertile  land,  lying  serenely  between  two  broad 
and  comforting  oceans.  Neither  Democrats 
nor  Republicans,  nor  management  nor  labor, 
can  claim  credit  tor  that.  This  rich  land  is 
God's  work,  and  His  alone.  I  like  to  think 
that  the  Lord  has  continued  to  be  good  to 
America  because  we  as  a  people  have  held  fast 
tbroiigh  war  and  peace  to  the  basic  principle 
of  His  teaching.  And  that  teacMng  is — 
the  dignity  of  man. 

We  Americans,  whatever  else  our  faults  and 
our  mistakes,  have  built  our  entire  phU- 
oeophy  of  government,  of  society,  and  of 
economics,  on  the  fundamental  dignity  of 
man.  We  talk  of  four  freedoms — freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  from  fear.  There  are 
stUl  many  of  us  who  hold  our  heads  high  and 
speak  of  freedom  of  enterprise.  But  the 
greatest  freedom — the  freedom — is  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual. 

That.  I  am  convinced.  Is  what  makes  this 
truly  God's  country.  Else  why  has  America 
been  spared  so  much  of  the  suiterlng.  dese- 
cration, and  loss  of  hximan  dignity  which 
besets  the  rest  of  the  world  today.  Yes,  I 
am  sure  that  some  power  far  greater  than 
ourselves  has  been  especially  beneficent  to 
America  and  Americans.  We  are  In  this 
world  for  only  a  meager  span  of  years.  We 
brought  nothing  In  with  us  and  we  take 
nothing  away.  We  own  nothing  while  we 
are  here.  We  are  merely  custodians — c\is- 
todlans  of  a  precious  way  of  life. 

racxDOM  or  ths  XNorvmcai. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  a  simple, 
one-word  description  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  I  would  venture  to  reply  "individ- 
ualism." And  if.  by  the  same  token.  I  was 
called  upon  for  a  similar  description  of  the 
European  way  of  life,  I  would  reply  "col- 
lectivism." 

There  are  maily  who  still  ask:  ''What  is 
there  that  is  wrong  with  collectivism?"  My 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  ocdlectivlsm.  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  relinquish  their  freedom. 

The  European  way  of  life  has  centered 
around  the  seciwlty  idea.  The  American 
way  of  life  has  been  b\iUt  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity concept.  By  way  of  Illustration,  let 
me  paraphrase  an  old  expression:  "Immi- 
tatlon  is  the  elncereet  form  of  flattery." 
Ever  since  our  oountry  began,  very  few  peo- 
ple have  wanted  to  leave  the  United  States 
of  America.  However,  tens  of  mllUons  have 
flocked  here  from  Europe,  eager  to  exchange 
the  promises  of  socialism  over  there  for  the 
reaUties  of  capitalism  over  here. 

KTJROPSAN   SOCIALISM 

European  socialism  has  reached  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  least  in  pcu-t.  As  oxxx 
favorite  ex-governor  Al  Smith  was  fond  oX 
saying:  "Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record": 

(a)  More  than  25  million  Americans  are 
now  receiving  regular,  direct  payments  from 
our  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 

(b)  Almost  half  of  these  recipients,  over 
13  million,  are  now  receiving  monthly  in- 
come payments,  other  than  salaries  as  Fed- 
eral employees. 

(c)  Almost  half  of  these,  over  5^  million, 
are  now  dependent  upon  the  Government  for 
public  assistance  to  meet  their  daily  needs. 

(d)  Public  assistance  is  now  costing  our 
Government — ^Federal,  State,  and  local — al- 
most $7  mUUon  every  single  day. 

(e)  Government  participation  in  business- 
type  enterprises  U  in  excess  of  (150  billions, 
or  tl,000  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  ths  oountry. 


(f )  Goremment  smployees~-Federal,  State. 
and  local — now  exceed  8  million,  or  one  per- 
son to  help  regulate  the  lives  of  every  5 
American  famUles. 

(g)  Our  taxes,  dirsct  and  Indirect,  barve 
now  drawn  level  with  the  original  Euro- 
pean pattern,  or  about  25  percent  of  national 
Income. 

HICR  TAXES 

Under  President  Truman,  we  have  paid  out 
more  money  in  taxes  than  under  all  of  our 
other  President  combined.  The  flgures  are 
startling  and  I  have  divided  them  into  five 
groups  as  follows: 

(A)  From  George  Washington  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  $1.8  billion  in  taxes. 

(B)  From  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  $14.5  billion  in  taxes. 

(C)  From  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  ntmklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  $74.6  billion  In  taxes. 

(D)  Prom  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Harry 
S.  Truman,  $166.1  billion  in  taxes. 

(E)  From  Harry  8.  Truman  to  date.  $326 
billion  fti  taxes.  (This  Is  more  than  the 
taxes  raised  by  all  previous  Presidents  com- 
bined.) 

alSK  CAFTTAL 

This  excessive  rate  of  taxation  has  not  only 
made  it  dUQcult  for  the  average  American  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  it  has  also  seriously 
impaired  the  flow  of  risk  capital  so  necessary 
to  the  development  of  free  and  private  enter- 
prise here. 

Normally,  an  Industrial  concern  would  ex- 
pect to  raise  up  to  50  percent  of  needed  capi- 
tal  from  investments  by  the  public  in  com- 
mon stocks.  However,  In  recent  years  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  money  needed  for 
improvements  and  expansion  has  been  so 
available.  About  60  percent  had  to  come 
from  retained  earnings  ("living  on  one's 
fat."  BO  to  speak)  and  about  30  percent  bor- 
rowed from  banks,  insurance  companies,  and. 
of  course,  the  United  States  Goverzunent. 

Fonrmfo  wrm  nuox 

Dale  Carnegie  once  said  that  the  stock 
formula  for  a  good  speech  was  to  first  point 
with  pride  and  then  view  with  sdarm.  I 
am  reversing  that  order  and  after  having 
viewed  with  alarm.  I  will  now  attempt  to 
point  out  the  many  wonderful  things  that 
we  have  accomplished  during  the  past  50 
years. 

During  that  half  centviry.  we  have  be- 
come the  richest  and  most  productive  nation 
in  world  history.  With  only  7  percent  of 
the  world's  popxilation  and  only  6  percent 
of  its  land  area,  we  now  produce  and  con- 
sume about  50  percent  of  the  world's  goods 
and  services.  In  50  years  we  have  doubled 
the  output  of  production  for  every  hour  that 
we  work  and  we  have  Increased  oxir  supply 
of  machine  power  almost  fivefold.  We  have 
also  lowered  our  yearly  death  rate  from  17 
persons  per  1.000  to  less  than  10  persons 
per  1.000.  and  we  have  increased  our  life 
expectancy  from  49  years  to  over  66  years 
of  age.  We  have  also  vastly  improved  our 
standard  of  Uvlng  and  oxir  working  condi- 
tions. In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  ren- 
dered enormous  aid  to  foreign  countries  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 

THS  BM   QUXSnON 

But  there  Is  Just  one  question,  large  ss 
life,  that  cries  for  an  answer  today,  Just 
as  loudly  as  It  did  when  this  country  cauns 
into  being.  On  that  memorable  day  of  July 
4.  1776.  Ben  Franklin  was  stopped  by  a 
woman  as  he  was  leaving  Independence  Hall. 
"Mr.  Franklin,"  she  inquired  anxiously, 
"what  kind  of  a  government  have  you  given 
us?"  He  repUed  solemnly:  "A  republic, 
madam,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it — ^freedom 
doesn't  come  free.  I^eedom  is  only  for  those 
who  work  for  it  and  at  it.  If,  after  achiev- 
ing freedom  we  no  longer  practice  it,  then 
we  no  longer  deserve  to  retain  it. 

The  big  question,  however.  Is  much  more 
involved  than  it  used  to  be.  It  has  taken 
on  a  modern  slant,  which  is  a  healthy  sign. 
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We  muBt  now  nA  oxinelves:  "Can  m  con- 
tinue to  progjnu,  retaining  and  extending 
all  of  ova  social  gains,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  time-honored  system  of  free 
and  private  enterprise?"  I  am  one  of  those 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes." 

A   WSLTARS    SOdXTT 

I  also  belong  to  that  great  segment  of 
businessmen  who  fancy  themselves  upon 
being  realistic,  as  well  as  idealistic.  We 
realize  that  the  concept  ot  a  welfare  state 
has  already  captured  the  imagination  of  a 
great  number  of  American  citizens.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  oppose 
the  welfare  state.  We  must  offer  something 
better  in  its  place.  We  must  be  positive, 
not  negative.  We  can't  arouse  enthusiasm 
for  OUT  beliefs  merely  by  criticizing  the  other 
fellow's. 

We  should  make  these  things  plain:  That 
we  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  and  every 
citizen  to  adequate  education,  hovising, 
medical  care,  and  Job  security;  that  we  be- 
lieve, however,  that  private  enterprise  can 
handle  moet  of  these  security  problems  and 
get  results  as  astounding  as  It  has  achieved 
with  the  problems  of  mass  production  and 
distribution;  and  that  we  fear  and  distrust 
the  "Papa  knows  best"  philosophy  in  which 
the  state  assiunes  it  can  spend  the  citizen's 
money  more  wisely  than  he  can  spend  it 
himself.  If  we  expect  to  gain  recruits,  we 
must  offer  a  positive  program  In  which  we 
as  businessmen  recognize  and  define  the 
full  extent  of  our  social  responsibilities  to 
oiir  employees,  stockholders,  and  commu- 
nities. 

The  practical  goal  of  oin*  program  should 
be  to  achieve  a  welfare  society  instead  of  a 
welfare  state.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  is  the  difference  between  socialism  and 
capitalism,  the  difference  between  the  incen- 
tive that  reaches  up  for  success  and  the 
complacency  that  reaches  down  for  security. 

THX   FUTUKK  IS   BKIOBT 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  see  no  real 
clouds  on  the  bxisiness  horizon.  I  have 
great  faith  in  President  Ensenhower  and  the 
men  and  women  he  has  called  in  to  help  him. 
I  have  great  faith  In  our  Congress  and  feel 
sure  that  It  will  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  the  new  administration.  I  also  feel 
confident  that  btislness,  agricult\ire  and 
labor  will  all  cooperate  and  work  more  closely 
together  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

I  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  personally 
knowing  any  of  the  members  of  President 
Elsenhower's  Cabinet  with  the  exception  of 
one,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Bzra 
Taft  Benson.  Mr.  Benson  was  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Farm 
Cooperatives  dtiring  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n,  when  I  represented  the  National  Re- 
tall  Dry  Qoods  Association  In  the  formation 
of  the  Conference  of  National  Organizations, 
In  which  he  was  a  prime  mover.  I  know  Mr. 
Benson  to  be  a  great  farm  leader,  also  a 
great  American  who  believes  wholeheartedly 
In  our  traditional  s3rstem  of  free  and  private 
enterprise.  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  prove 
to  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  building  a  strong 
American  agricultwe,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  real  prosperity  in  our  country. 
But  further  than  that,  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  both  industry  and  labor  can  re- 
pose the  utmost  confidence  In  Mr.  Benson's 
high  character  and  constructive  statesman- 
ship.   He  really  is  a  great  American. 

NKOOA'S  FBOOaAK 

Speaking  for  the  NRDOA.  I  wo\ild  like  to 
restate  its  position  on  national  affairs.  This 
has  been  expressed  in  a  5  point  program 
which  reads  as  follows : ' 

1.  Our  people  and  Government  should 
awake  to  the  full  realization  that  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  ova  national  econ- 
omy Is  seriously  menaced  by  Government 
waste  and  extravagance;  and  that  all  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  not  essential  to  the 


Nation's  economic  health  and  to  the  national 
defense  should  be  eliminated. 

2.  Without  detracting  from  needed  defense 
measures,  all  efforts  should  promptly  be 
made  to  relieve  the  American  people  from 
the  enormous  taxload  with  which  they  now 
are  burdened. 

3.  The  Government  should  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  vigorously  oppose  interna- 
tional communism  and  rid  our  Nation  of  all 
those  who  are  attempting  to  undermine  oxir 
freedom. 

4.  The  administration  should  recognise 
the  vital  function  of  distribution  as  the  eco- 
nomic force  Unking  the  Nation's  consumers 
to  industry  and  producers  and — 

(a)  Eliminate  all  taxes  which  are  dis- 
criminatory or  which  discourage  the  sale  of 
goods  at  the  retail,  wholesale,  or  manufac- 
ttu'lng  level; 

(b)  Clarify  and  modify  regulatory  legis- 
lation which  now  shackles  healthy  competi- 
tive practices  and  hinders  efficient  merchan- 
dising; 

(c)  Take  steps  to  create  a  more  equitable 
balance  of  foreign  trade  and  simplify  im- 
porting procedures. 

5.  Price  and  wage  controls  should  be 
promptly  eliminated  and  no  such  controls 
shoxild  be  enacted  on  a  standby  basis. 

CONCLUSIOir 

Just  a  week  ago  today,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  Washington,  to  attend  General 
Elsenhower's  inauguration  as  President. 
Aloiig  with  several  other  retailers,  I  left  with 
the  feeling  that  our  precious  country  was  in 
safe  hands.  As  in  the  verse  written  by  Vin- 
cent Bums,  and  dedicated  to  the  general: 

"  'God,  give  us  a  man* — and  the  answer  came 
Like  a  rushing  wind  and  a  leaping  flame. 
Like  a  message  sent  from  the  arching  skies. 
And  a  tide  of  hope  began  to  rise 
In  the  quiet  homes  and  the  busy  marts, 
A  tide  of  hope  in  the  people's  hearts; 
And  God's  voice  rolled  like  a  rolling  wheel^- 
'I  give  you  a  man  who  Is  true  as  steel.' " 


A  Worthwhile  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZBIAN 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  better  national  organizations  in 
our  country  Is  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  who  have  from  year  to  year  made 
very  substantial  contributions  to  our 
democracy. 

Nonpartisan  In  nature,  they  have  no 
particular  ax  to  grand,  nor  do  they  seek 
any  special  favors  or  legislation. 

They  have  only  one  goal,  and  that  is 
the  enlightenment  of  the  citizenry  with 
respect  to  the  manifold  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

Completely  loyal  and  sincere,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  can  be  called 
a  lobby  for  good  government. 

The  league  deserves  the  plaudits  of 
Congress  for  the  wonderful  and  essential 
work  it  does. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Evening  Star  here  in  Wash- 
ington entitled  "A  Worthwhile  Study": 
A  WorruwHiLx  Studt 

The  District  League  of  Women  Voters  Is 
doing  a  commendable  Job  of  keeping  its 
members  informed  on  pressing  problems  of 
these  disturbing  times.    Proof  of  this  is  to 


be  had  In  the  all-day  school  which  the 
league  will  hold  here  tomorrow.  At  this 
school  the  members  will  seek  more  light  on 
an  issue  which  concerns  America  and  her 
allies  in  the  fight  against  Red  aggression. 
The  question  to  be  discussed  by  prominent 
speakers  is  Trade — Not  Aid?  Housewives  and 
worklngwomen  have  a  right  to  be  interested 
in  this  perplexing  international  problem,  for 
every  citizen  is  affected  by  the  success  or 
fallxire  of  our  trade  and  aid  policies.  Too  few 
of  our  citizens  take  the  time  to  consider  such 
important  questions. 


Inportation  of  Retidaal  FmI  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PKNIffSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  KELLETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  residual  oil  flowing  into  the 
United  States  is  creating  turmoil  in  the 
coal  industry.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  am  including  a  por- 
tion of  an  article  from  Coal  Age  maga- 
zine showing  that  30  million  tons  of  coal 
were  displaced  last  year  by  this  residual 
oil  from  the  Caribbean: 

FOKEicM  On.:  How  It  Httbts  Amxixca,  Bow 
It  Cam  Bb  Cubbcd 

Over  15.000.000  barreU  of  residual  fuel  oil 
from  foreign  shores  poured  into  the  east- 
ooast  ports  of  the  United  States  In  December 
1952.  Total  for  the  entire  year  was  close  to 
128.000.000  barrels — nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  fiowed  In  in  1944  and  the  equal  ot 
over  30.000.000  tons  of  bltumlnoiis  coal. 

That  tide  of  residual,  still  strong  In  1953. 
leaves  a  wide  swath  of  damage. 

It  weakens  America's  coal  Indxistry.^ 

It  robs  American  coal  miners,  railroad 
workers  and  oU  workers  of  Jobs,  working 
time  and  wages. 

It  undermines  our  Nation's  self-stifBciency. 

There's  no  end  of  the  flood  or  the  damage 
in  sight — no  end.  that  is.  unless  these  steps 
are  taken: 

1.  Bring  the  facts  about  Imports  and  their 
effects  to  light. 

a.  Take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Dumping  should  and  must  be  cturbed — by 
legislation,  if  necessary.  If  it  Is  curbed 
luitil  the  coal  industry  can  push  to  comple- 
tion ltd  work  in  cutting  mining  and  trans- 
portation costs,  the  Nation  wUl  gain  im- 
measurably in  economic  strength  and  will 
have  a  stable  supply  of  low-cost  fuel. 

Coal  is  the  Industry  that  stands  to  take  the 
greatest  immediate  and  long-term  loss,  and 
coal  men  rightfully  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  out  the  facts,  raUying  others 
who  prize  our  strength  and  sounding  the 
alarm  in  the  Halls  of  Congress — the  only 
hope  of  stopping  the  tide  now. 

The  issue  and  the  choice  are  clear: 

Shall  the  United  States  purstie  a  policy 
that  impairs  Ite  strength  while  enriching 
other  nations  and  a  few  oil  companies  with 
foreign  holdings? 

Or  shall  our  Nation  shape  a  policy  that 
strengthens  tu  by  assiirlng  development  of 
our  own  oU  and  coal — the  basic  energy 
sources  on  which  we  must  pin  our  hope  if 
war  comes? 

In  these  dangerotu  years,  there  can  be 
no  choice.    It's  time  now  to  act. 

Action  m\ut  be  based  on  facte.  The  facte 
lie  in  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Where  does  imported  residual  come  from? 
And  why  the  recent  upsurge? 

Who  usee  imported  residual?  And  for 
what  purposes? 
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Who  gete  hurt  by  the  big  Import  flood? 
What's  the  price  structtire?  What's  the  out- 
look for  the  years  ahead? 

wHxac  assmuAL  on.  oomxs  vaoic 

Nobody  quarrels  seriously  about  coastwise 
shlpmente  of  residual  from  the  Gulf  to  At- 
lantic seaboard  porte.  To  begin  with,  it 
flows  from  American  refineries  running 
mostly  American  crude  oil  and  employing 
American  workers.  Secondly,  it  doesnt  bulk 
(oo  large — only  60.379.000  barrels  in  1951  and 
an  estimated  60.400.000  barrels  in  1952,  or 
less  than  half  of  foreign  importe. 

Nor  is  residual  from  the  west  coast  a  real 
threat  now.  Though  there  was  some  move- 
ment from  there  to  the  east  coast  in  1949 
and  early  In  1960.  the  outbreak  of  trouble 
in  Korea  stopped  that  floW. 

The  real  trouble  has  ite  seat  in  Venesuela. 
Aruba,  and  Curacao.  That  one  South  Amer- 
ican nation  and  those  two  Islands  in  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  account  for  the 
bulk  of  residual  and  crude  importe  coming 
from  foreign  shores  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
By  and  large,  oU  wells  and  refineries  there 
are  owned  and  operated  by  American  In- 
tereste. 

The  reason  residual  now  pours  into  our 
east  coast  In  such  quantities  is  two-fold: 

1.  Oil  activity  in  the  Caribbean  area  has 
grown  tremendously. 

2.  Refinery  capacity  In  Western  Europe  has 
Increased  rapidly. 

Oil  Is  booming  in  the  Caribbean  area.  In 
1951,  for  Instence,  crude  output  in  Vene- 
zuela averaged  1,705,000  barrels  per  day;  in 
1946,  1.065.000:  in  1938,  only  516,000.  In 
1938,  less  than  5  percent  of  native  crude  was 
refined  in  Venezuela;   In  1951,  18.3  percent. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  where  thermal 
refineries  operate  at  high  efllciency  and  cat- 
alytic cracking  plante  in  growing  nimibers 
wring  more  high-order  producte  from  crude, 
only  18  to  19  percent  of  crude  throughput 
comes  out  as  residual  to  compete  in  heavy 
Industrial  markete. 

But  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  America, 
production  of  residual  per  barrel  of  crude 
throughput  runs  much  higher.  In  1951, 
Venezuelan  refineries  yielded  65.131,000  bar- 
rels of  residual — 67  percent  of  total  crude 
throughput.  This  is  an  improvement  over 
1949,  when  refineries  there  yielded  65  per- 
cent residual.  But  it's  still  a  lot  of  residual 
by  American  refinery  standards. 

Elsewhere,  In  Aruba  and  C\iracao,  crude 
runs  to  stUls  in  1951  totaled  309.401.000 
barrels:  in  1946,  230.094,000;  in  1938,  172.- 
614,000.  Residual  output  in  1951  was  201,- 
088.000  barrels — about  65  percent  of  crude 
throughput.  This  yield  of  residual  was  even 
hijher  than  in  1949,  when  only  59  percent 
of  throughput  came  out  as  residual. 

While  residual  production  in  Venezuela, 
Aruba.  and  Curacao  rose  from  157.277,000 
barreU  In  1946  to  263.693.000  barrels  In 
1951 — an  Increase  of  67.6  percent — importe 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  Stetes  In 
the  same  period  rose  from  44,644.000  to  110,- 
166,000  barrels — a  167  percent  Jump — and 
continued  through  1962  with  an  estimated 
128.000,000  barrels. 

Why  the  big  Increase  from  1946  to  1952. 
out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  rise  in  residual 
produced  in  Venez\iela  and  the  Caribbean? 

Major  reason  is  the  growth  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity in  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe, 
where  the  bulk  of  refinery  throughput  now 
is  Middle  Bast  crude.  Here's  how  crude  runs 
to  stUls.  reflecting  reflnery  capacity.  In- 
creased In  Western  Europe  from  1946  to 
1951: 
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With  residual  output  averaging  about  42 
percent  of  crude  throughout,  the  Increase 
shown  above  enabled  the  five  nations  listed 
to  boost  their  production  of  residual  between 
1949  and  1961  from  71,668,000  to  173,031,000 
barrels.  In  fact,  in  1960.  throughput  ot 
Western  Eiiropean  reflneries  grew  62  per- 
cent. In  that  same  year,  importe  of  foreign 
residual  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  coming  almost  entirely  from  the 
Caribbean  area,  Jump)ed  to  120.025,000  bar- 
rels, against  only  74,100,000  in  1949. 

The  point  is  this:  As  refinery  activity  in 
Western  Europe  has  gathered  speed,  provid- 
ing more  residual  for  home  consumption. 
Caribbean  residuaK  that  once  found  a  lush 
market  in  Europe  now  floods  our  Atlantic 
seaboard,  seeking  markete  for  Increased 
volumes. 

WHO  USES  RESID0ALf 

ICaJor  Impact  of  imported  residual  on  coal 
is  felt  on  the  east  coast.  There  it  shows  up 
in  depressed  prices  for  residual  produced  in 
seaboard  refineries  and  in  depressed  prices 
for  coals  from  eastern  flelds,  which  must 
meet  the  competition  of  residual  or  get  out 
of  the  market   altogether. 

But  the  eflecte  also  extend  farther  back 
and  eventually  Into  the  Midwest.  If  there 
were  no  Imports— or  if  there  were  even  m 
reasonable  quantity  of  imports — ^residual 
produced  in  those  regions  would  find  some 
of  Ite  markete  farther  afleld.  Instead,  do- 
mestic residual  is  dammed  up  in  the  areas 
where  It  is  produced,  seeks  markete  at  dis- 
tress prices  and  displaces  coal. 

According  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  in  a  special  study  of  residual  re- 
leased December  9,  1952,  use  of  residual  from 
1946  to  1951  In  the  east  coast  and  Ap- 
palachian regions  (PAW  dlstrlcte  I  and  III) 
Increased  from  263,530,000  barrels  fter  year 
tJ  334,340,000 — a  rise  of  27  percent.  The 
big  customers,  shown  in  teble  I,  were  heavy 
industries,  ships,  and  tankers,  space  heating 
and  the  electric  utUities — the  very  eiistom- 
ers,  except  the  bunker  trade,  on  which  coal 
must  pin  ite  hope  for  present  strength  and 
futiu^   growth. 

WhUe  xise  of  residual  In  dlstrlcte  I  and  III 
was  increasing  27  percent,  as  stated  above 
and  while  production  of  residual  in  those 
dlstrlcte  rose  only  9.3  percent — ^from  86," 
623,000  to  94,749,000  barrels  per  year — im- 
porte of  residual  moved  up  nearly  175  per- 
cent.   That's  a  flood  by  any  definition. 

T^ke  ^t  another  way: 

Here's  what  happened  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  11  States  lying  north  of  Cape 
Hatteras — Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, MassacCnsette,  Hhode  Island,  "^ew 
Hampshire,  and  Maine.  In  that  region  in 
1946,  161,780,000  barrels  of  residual  was  sold 
for  all  purposes;  In  1951.  246,436.000  barrels. 
In  1946,  the  quantity  sold  In  that  area  was 
only  33.5  percent  of  totel  sales  of  residual  m 
the  United  States;  in  1951,  44.6  percent.  In 
short,  because  of  the  flow  of  residual  Im- 
porte, the  east  coast  is  burning  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  available  residual,  at 
coal's  expense. 

Take  an  individual  coal  ciistomer: 

In  1948,  Consolidated  Edison,  New  Tork 
City,  bxirned  6,961,347  tons  of  coal  and  a 
quantity  of  oil  equal  to  747,989  tons  of  coal. 
At  that  time,  the  price  of  oU  per  B.  t.  u.  on 
the  east  coast  was  131  percent  of  the  price  of 
coal.  In  1949,  when  residual  on  the  east 
coast  sold  for  only  80  percent  of  the  price  of 
coal.  Consolidated  Edison's  coal  bum  dropped 
to  5,162.460  tons  and  oil  use  rose  to  equal 
1.206,229  tons  of  coal.  In  1950,  with  oil 
wholesaling  at  89  percent  of  the  price  of  coal, 
the  utility  burned  6.374.942  tons  of  coal 
and  upped  Ite  oU  bum  to  the  equivalent  of 
2347,203  tons. 

In  1951,  ConsoUdated  Edison  first  began  to 
use  natural  gas  under  ite  boilers.  In  that 
year,  with  oil  selling  only  slightly  below  cotJ 
on  a  B.  t.  u.  basis,  coal  use  held  fairly  steady 
at  5.472.667  tons  and  the  company  burned  oU 
» « 


equal  to  1,121,121  tons  of  coal  and  natxu-al 
gas  equal  to  610,794  tons.  In  1052,  with  price 
cute  putting  residual  at  some  84  percent  of 
the  price  of  coal,  coal  use  fell  to  5,176,308 
tons  while  residual  equal  to  1,161,925  tons 
and  gas  equal  to  777.507  tons  was  burned. 

As  an  indication  of  how  quickly  a  utility 
can  respond  to  price  changes,  here's  what 
happened  in  August  1952,  when  residual  in 
New  York  Harbor  dropped  35  cente  per  bar- 
rel. Consolidated  Edison's  coal  use  in  that 
month  fell  off  to  388,008  tons  from  421,636 
tons  in  July,  while  oU  tise  rose  from  53,619 
tons  of  coal  equivalent  to  99,472  tons.  The 
trend  continued  throtigh  September,  with  a 
burn  of  only  377,184  tons  of  coal  and  a 
quantity  of  oil  equal  to  114,968  tons  of  coaL 


Bill  To  Prohibit  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  From  Brinfrng  Certain  Fire- 
arms Into  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

OP  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents 
from  bringing  certain  firearms  into  this 
country. 

This  bill  would  further  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  the  e£Fects  of  returning  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be 
searched  for  such  firearms. 

Ix  V7e  were  to  look  into  the  records  of 
the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  country,  we  would  find 
thousands  of  crimes  of  violence  in  which 
the  so-called  souvenirs  were  used.  Only 
too  often  do  we  hear  and  read  of  a 
tragedy  which  occurred  by  reason  of  the 
use  of  these  souvenirs. 

By  the  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  we  will  all  be  acting  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  who  are 
entitled  to  every  measure  and  degree  of 
such  protection. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  curb  the  com- 
mission of  crime  we  dare  not  pursue  a 
policy  which  makes  it  comparatively 
easy  for  unregistered  firearms  to  be 
available  to  criminals  and  potential 
criminals. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 


Agricnltore:  A  Political  Football 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin, 
Speaker,  this  country  might  develop  a 
real  agricultural  program  if  more  farm- 
ers wprked  at  it  and  fewer  politicians. 
Agriculture  has  now  become  a  political 
footbalL 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  letter  from  a 
real  dirt  farmer  and  a  good  friend,  Mr. 
K.  D.  Knutson,  who  speaks  out  in  defense 
of  our  new  Secretary  of  Agricultiure,  and 
what  he  says  is  the  result  of  his  own 
experience  as  an  everyday  working  farm- 
er. This  letter  is  based  upon  practical 
knowledge  of  farm  problems  and  not 
upon  politics  or  college  theory.  The  let- 
ter in  question  is  inserted  at  this  point: 

JANSSVII.LX,  Wis.,  February  27,  1953. 
Hon.  Ezra  T.  Bkmson. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.       -j 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  hearing  and  reading 
the  brickbats  directed  at  yon  from  various 
sources,  mostly  political,  and  It  would  seenx 
to  me  mostly  from  people  who  have  very 
little  practical  knowledge  at  this  huge 
sprawling  indxistry  we  call  agriculture. 

You  have  a  job  on  your  hands  so  big  that 
it  is  going  to  take  deliberate  thinking  and 
considerable  energy,  patience  and  courage, 
and  there  will  be  times  when  it  will  seem 
that  all  the  world  is  against  you,  even  the 
farmers.  You  even  have  the  Job  teaching 
an  entire  generation  of  young  people  the 
old  American  philosophy  which  Is  all  new 
to  them,  since  they  have  grown  up  during 
the  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal  era  and  have  to  learn 
now  that  "as  you  sow,  so  also  shall  you 
reap." 

I  have  to  make  a  living  for  my  family  in 
this  business  of  dairy  and  livestock  farm- 
ing because  that  is  the  only  business  I  have 
and  I  know  as  weU  as  anyone  can  know, 
margins  have  been  getting  squeezed  down 
for  at  least  2  years  so  it  should  be  no  stirprise 
to  anyone.  Let's  not  lose  our  heads  even 
though  some  of  us  lose  our  farms. 

In  any  normal  period  a  certain  percent- 
age of  business  enterprises  fail  for  varlovis 
reasons.  It's  an  old  story  that  these  per- 
centages go  up  during  depressions  and  down 
during  war  prosperity  when  any  fool  can 
make  money  and  smart  men  can  get  rich. 
However,  agrlculttire  does  have  some  man- 
made  ills.    I  win  list  only  five: 

1.  Twenty  years  of  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal, 
price  control,  and  farm  subsidies  plus  Oov- 
ernment-inspired  propaganda,  has  educated 
the  consumer  to  expect  cheaper  food  even 
when  the  cost  of  services  has  gone  up  to  the 
extent  that  cheap  food  Is  an  ImpossibiUty 
regardless  of  how  low  the  price  at  the  farm 
level. 

2.  Government  Interference  with  the  law 
ot  supply  and  demand  has  encouraged  over- 
production of  some  crops,  especially  beef  and 
dairy  products. 

3.  Government  spending  and  high  taxes 
has  Increased  overhead  and  fixed  costs  of 
farming. 

4.  Too  many  lending  agencies  encoraraging 
fanners  to  borrow  money  to  produce  more 
which  is  two  evils  in  one. 

5.  And  last  but  not  least  let's  get  rid  of 
that  Government  agency  PMA,  formerly  the 
AAA. 

This  outfit  with  millions  of  people,  part 
or  fiUl  time  on  the  Federal  payroU  (65  in 
this  coimty)  paying  for  lime  and  fertilizers, 
weed  control,  and  other  things  with  Govern- 
ment money  to  produce  more  crops  to  need 
more  supports  and  subsidies  to  buy  more 
fertilizers  to  produce  more  crops  for  more 
supports  and  subsidies,  etc..  a  vicio\is  circle 
with  no  end  In  sight. 

This  Government  bureau  certainly  Is  of 
no  value  to  farmers.  It  Is  leaded  with  New 
Deal  and  Pair  Deal  politicians  and  has  long 
since  lost  any  respect  it  may  have  had  from 
farmers  and  city  people  alike.  They  are  tol- 
erated only  because  they  have  money  to 
hand  out. 

I  have  never  known  them  to  employ  an 
expert  in  farming.  The  people  we  meet, 
even  those  we  elect,  are  not  even  good  farm- 
ers. When  we  want  expert  advice  we  go  to 
our  coUege  of  agriculture  and  the  extension 


service  where  we  know  the   advice   is  not 
tinged  with  poUtlcs. 

Certainly  the  PMA  can  be  nothing  but 
a  UabUlty  to  a  Republican  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, loaded  as  It  is  with  New  and  Fair 
Dealers  and  punks  all  the  way  from  top 
officials  at  the  State  office  to  the  ofOce  boy 
in  the  Rock  Covmty  office. 

This  Is  a  mess  that  you  Inherited  when  you 
took  over  on  January  20,  1953.  We  know 
that  if  any  man  can  clean  up  the  mess  that 
man  is  Ezra  T.  Benson. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  pulling 
for  you  and  that  we  are  confident  that^  given 
time,  you  will  put  agriculture  back  on  a 
sound  basis,  in  free  economy,  without  Gov- 
ernment hand-cuts. 
Sincerely, 

K.  D.  KKTrrsoi*. 


Little  Figs,  Potatoes,  and  Now  Batter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'TIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
March  5  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  in  storage  99.4  million  pounds  of 
butter  purchased  with  the  taxpayers 
money  at  the  rate  of  67*4  cents  per  pound 
for  68  million  pounds  of  grade  A  butter 
and  65%  cents  per  pound  for  31.4  million 
pounds  of  grade  B  butter.  In  order  to 
keep  the  price  of  butter  up  the  Govern- 
ment is  buying  10  million  pounds  per 
week  out  of  a  total  production  of  25 
million  pounds  per  week.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  plans  to  disix>se 
of  by  gift  of  some  20.7  million  pounds, 
most  of  which  will  supplement  school- 
lunch  programs. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  continue  buying  butter  at 
the  current  rate  to  maintain  an  arti- 
ficial shortage  resulting  in  an  artificial 
high  price,  particularly  while  there  is  no 
satisfactory  plan  for  doing  anything  with 
the  butter.  Of  course,  when  the  butter 
is  declared  about  to  spoil,  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Agriculture  can  give  it  away  to 
foreign  relief  organizations;  but  this  kind 
of  disposition  of  butter  that  Americans 
have  paid  for  but  caimot  afford  to  buy 
for  their  own  use  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  or,  for  that  matter,  even 
sensible. 

The  butter-buying  program  is  compli- 
cated by  the  competition  of  margarine 
which  now  is  consumed  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  butter  and  sells  for  much  less. 
The  longer  we  use  tax  funds  to  keep  the 
price  of  butter  up  the  more  i)eople  will 
switch  to  margarine.  The  more  people 
switch  the  more  butter  will  have  to  be 
bought  and  stored  in  order  to  keep  the 
price  at  90  percent  of  parity.  The  whole 
program  seems  to  result  in  an  endless 
circle  of  less  consumption  and  more 
Government  buying.  It  could  lead  to 
virtual  cessation  of  consumer  demand 
for  butter  at  the  artificial  price.  The 
idea  of  continuously  using  tax  fimds  to 
keep  the  price  of  butter  higher  than  peo- 
ple will  pay;  storing  the  butter  until  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  spoiling;  then  giving  it 
away  to  foreign  relief  agencies  is  not  very 
appealing.    I  do  not  think  the  American 


people  will  permit  such  a  program  to  be 
continued  indefinitely,  In  spite  of  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the 
dairy  farmers.  After  all  the  privilege 
of  having  the  prices  of  your  products 
guaranteed  with  tax  funds  is  one  that 
might  have  to  be  revoked  for  all  If  abuJed 
by  too  many.  A  few  million  pounds  of 
high-priced  butter  allowed  to  spoil  In 
storage  could  result  in  a  demand  for  an 
end  to  the  whole  program  of  price  sup- 
ports. 

Many  of  the  politicians  who  have 
screamed  the  loudest  against  Govern- 
ment activity  to  help  the  aged;  the 
handicapped;  low-income  families;  de- 
dependent  children;  distressed  school 
districts,  and  so  forth,  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  consistent  application  of 
their  theories  would  certainly  prohibit 
Government  aid  to  farmers  as  well  as  to 
other  groups. 

I  do  not  believe  in  socialism.  Neither 
do  I  believe  in  prohibiting  reasonable  use 
of  the  machinery  of  government  to 
maintain  a  prosperous  expanding  econ- 
omy. I  want  to  keep  the  farmers  pros- 
perous. I  do  not  want  to  make  them  the 
special  pets  of  the  Government  in  a  posi- 
tion of  favor  not  bestowed  on  other 
groups  of  citizens.  Some  farm  bloc  poli- 
ticians give  the  impression  of  being 
against  Government  assistance  to  any- 
one but  farmers.  If  a  program  does  not 
help  farmers  it  is  socialism.  If  it  does 
it  is  sound  Americanism.  Such  mental 
gymnastics  are  carrying  them  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  butter  buying  program. 
So  far  none  of  them  have  complained 
about  the  waste  or  extravagance  in  this 
program  although  waste  is  piled  high 
and  may  get  rancid.  The  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  acts  like  he  would 
like  to  face  the  facts  courageously  has 
been  compelled  to  announce  that  after 
the  first  of  April  he  will  continue  to 
support  the  price  of  butter  at  90  percent 
of  parity  for  another  year.  He  had  dis- 
cretionary power  to  let  the  price  come 
down  a  little  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Just 
how  many  more  millions  of  pounds  of 
butter  we  have  to  buy  at  artificial  prices 
and  place  in  storage  before  we  tackle  the 
butter  problem  rationally  Is  hard  to 
foresee. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  great  to  do 
about  the  slaughtering  of  little  pigs  to 
raise  the  price  of  pork.  More  recently 
the  discoloration  and  dumping  of  pota- 
toes in  order  to  maintain  their  price 
caused  so  much  furor  that  the  program 
was  abandoned.  Now  It  is  butter,  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  it.  that  is  the  problem 
child  of  the  price  support  program.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  will  stand  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  ridiculous  butter 
buying  program  when  they  learn  the 
facts  about  it.  Before  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  summarily  stopped  a  better  solu- 
tion must  be  found. 

It  would  be  jKJssible  to  let  Initter  sell 
at  whatever  price  it  would  bring  and 
make  up  some  or  all  of  the  farmers  loss 
by  direct  subsidy.  This  would  have  the 
merit  of  causing  the  butter  to  be  con- 
sumed instead  of  stored  and  it  would  sell 
at  a  much  lower  price.  This,  however,  is 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Brannan 
plan  and  so  many  partisan  attacks  were 
made  on  it.  that  it  might  be  hard  for 
the  attackers  to  admit  that  It  had  some 
merit  after  all. 
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Tlie  representatives  of  the  dairy  Inter- 
ests had  better  be  doing  some  construc- 
tive thinking  soon.  Butter  is  made  to 
be  consumed,  not  to  consume  scarce  tax 
dollars. 


Malenkov's  Thorny  Olive  Branch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  made  for  broadcast  over 
the  Voice  of  America  overseas  networks 
yesterday : 

In  our  desire  for  peace,  the  United  States 
has  proven  its  sincerity.  We  desire  an  hon- 
orable end  to  the  Korean  conflict  and  ulti- 
mate security  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
based  on  the  dignity  of  man  and  nuin's  In- 
herent right  to  pursue  his  individual  dreams 
and  desires. 

The  desire  for  peace  in  the  United  States 
is  a  unanimous  one.  It  Is  shared  both  by 
the  Government  leaders  and  by  the  people. 
In  a  democracy  the  government  reflects  the 
will  of  the  governed. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  true  In  the 
Communist  Soviet  state.  While  the  people 
of  Russia,  In  overwhelming  numbers,  Join 
with  us  In  a  desire  for  peace,  the  Russian 
leaders  make  only  a  hollow  mockery  of  that 
desire  In  their  cries  for  peace. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Malenkov's 
expressed  desire  for  peace  is  sincere.  Prom 
past  experience  with  Soviet  leaders,  how- 
ever, one  can  only  conclude  that  the  new 
head  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  follow- 
ing the  old  propaganda  line  of  Josef  Stalin. 
It  Is  the  same  old  record,  rerecorded  by  a 
new  star. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Communist 
leaders  could  end  the  Korean  war  at  will. 
Russia  could  contribute  greatly  to  world 
peace  by  agreeing  with  lu  to  International 
control  of  atomic  weapons. 

When  Mr.  Malenkov  takes  steps  In  these 
directions,  he  will  be  taking  concrete  steps 
toward  peace. 

If  Mr.  Malenkov  desires  peace  In  the  world, 
he  will  accept  the  expressed  offer  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  meet  the  Riisslan  lead- 
ers halfway  to  discuss  concrete  proposals 
for  peace. 

Until  there  Is  evidence  of  simple  sincerity 
in  the  utterances  of  Soviet  leaders,  we  can 
only  continue  to  regard  them  as  giant  prop- 
aganda balloons  so  easUy  deflated  by  a  mere 
pinpoint  of  truth. 


Ballinfer  Discusses  Ministers  Who  Con- 
demn Confressional  Investigatinf 
Committees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ty^sday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Willis  J.  Ballinger.  who  has  a 
daily  broadcast  over  radio  station  WPIK, 


presented  his  views  on  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional committees  and  he  challenged 
several  local  ministers  in  their  criticism 
of  investigating  committees. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  broadcast  by  Mr.  Bal- 
linger on  February  27.  and  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoed: 

This  Is  Youb  Amckica 

(News  commentary   broadcast   by  Willis   J. 
Ballinger,  February  27,  1953) 

Hello,  fellow  Americans,  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital is  buzzing  with  conversation  over  the 
recent  attacks  by  distinguished  clergymen  on 
Senator  Joe  McCaktht  for  his  efforts  to  get 
Reds  and  Red  sympathizers  out  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  on  congressional  committees 
for  looking  into  our  schools.  As  you  know, 
the  Right  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  dean 
of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  from  his  pulpit 
took  out  after  McCaetht  and  the  whole  Idea 
of  looking  for  subversives  in  our  Government. 

Then  Protestant  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam  in 
a  dedication  address  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Hurst  Robins  /nderson  as  president  of 
American  University  sailed  into  congressional 
probes  of  our  schools. 

Both  divines  have  made  a  lot  of  people 
helping  mad.  You  see  by  now  the  people  in 
Washington  and  over  the  Nation  have  had 
their  eyes  opened  about  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  our  Government,  and  the  invaluable 
work  that  Senator  McCarthy  has  done  to 
expose  this  infiltration  despite  smear  cam- 
paigns against  him  which  for  sheer  lying  and 
distortion  of  the  facts  have  reached  an  all- 
time  low.  And  there  are  Just  too  many  par- 
ents who  have  talked  with  their  youngsters 
when  they  have  come  home  from  school  not 
to  know  that  something  is  wrong  In  those 
schools.  Why  only  the  other  day  enraged 
parents  of  a  California  city  rose  up  and 
kicked  all  the  propaganda  of  UNESCO  for  a 
world  government  right  out  of  their  public 
schools,  and  in  other  places  parents  have 
had  their  eyes  opened  and  are  rising  in  re- 
volt. I  have  been  told  that  in  one  school 
not  far  from  Washington  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish— yes;  a  teacher  of  English — took  time 
to  explain  to  a  class  of  14-year-olds  the  dif- 
ferences between  capitalism  and  socialism, 
then  told  those  young  minds  that  she  be- 
lieved In  socialism  and  that  socialism  was  go- 
ing to  win.  Only  a  teacher  can  know  how 
impressionable  young  minds  are.  and  how 
receptive  they  are  to  the  opinions  of  teach- 
ers, particularly  when  they  like  the  teacher. 

Those  indignant  over  the  sermon  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre  at  the 
Washington  Cathedral — that  Is,  those  with 
whom  we  talked — all  voiced  the  same  criti- 
cism— that  the  good  reverend  Just  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  Now 
please  bear  In  mind  that  criticism  of  Dr. 
Sayre  does  not  Imply  any  criticism  whatso- 
ever of  religion.  Your  commentator,  for 
instance,  believes  that  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
America  are  sound  and  constructive  in 
their  work — that  ovir  ministry  as  a  whole  is 
one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  against  both 
communism  and  socialism  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  known  too  many  ministers 
In  my  time  not  to  know  that  the  Nation 
Is  full  of  fine,  self-sacrificing  clerics  who 
have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  preserving  a 
God-fearing,  spiritually  sound  America. 
Nevertheless,  within  the  past  decade  or  so, 
some  strange  voices  have  been  heard  frc«n 
our  pulpits.  While  I  know  they  do  not 
speak  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  ministers,  I 
do  know  that  they  have  done  much  damage 
to  American  institutions  and  political  ideals, 
and  that  their  parishes  have  not  realized 
What  has  been  happening. 

Now  it  should  be  no  offense  to  even  the 
most  devout  to  point  out  that  the  Right 
Reverend  Sayre  In  loosing  his  rhetorical 
shafts  on  Senator  McCastht  clearly  demon- 
strated that  he  knows  very  little  about  the 
menac*  of  communism  Inside   the  United 


States — or  about  the  desperate  efforts  of  a 
few  men  on  Capitol  HUl  to  expose  this  men- 
ace. If  he  reaUy  knew  something  about  this 
Issue — I  feel  confident  that  Dr.  Sayre  would 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
enlist  his  pulpit  in  support  of  those  who  are 
striving  so  desperately  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect this  Communist  infiltration  of  our  ' 
Nation. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  what  Dr.  Sayre 
said.  He  wondered  alx>ut  the  immense  cost 
of  the  Federal  loyalty  program  and  suggested 
that  it  must  run  into  bUllons.  Then  he 
asked  "Is  it  worth  it — how  many  subversives 
has  it  caught."  Of  course  our  loyalty  pro- 
gram does  not  run  into  billions  in  the  budg- 
et— that  is  a  fantastic  surmise  which  Dr. 
Sa3rre  could  easily  have  avoided  by  consult- 
ing with  Government  authcwities.  But  even 
if  it  did  run  into  bUlions — think  of  how 
many  more  billions — yes,  billions  and  bU- 
llons— the  Nation  would  have  been  saved  if 
we  had  caught  those  seven  Red  spies  that 
stole  our  atom  secrets  for  Rtissia — before 
ihey  were  able  to  accomplish  their  traitorous 
work.  Think  of  the  billions  and  bilUons 
that  would  have  been  saved  if  Alger  Hiss  had 
been  exposed  sooner — l>efore  he  went  to 
Yalta  as  President  Roosevelt's  chief  adviser-—, 
the  man  who  sat  at  Roosevelt's  side  during 
his  secret  meetings  with  Stalin.  At  Yalta 
it  was  secretly  agreed  that  we  would  equip 
a  Russian  Army  of  1,250.000  men  which  was 
to  march  across  China  to  aid  in  defeating 
Japan — aid  which  top  military  advisers 
around  Roosevelt  told  him  was  not  needed. 
Our  equipping  of  this  army  and  the  con- 
cessions we  made  to  Russia  in  the  Kurile 
Islands  and  elsewhere — constituted  a  com- 
plete betrayal  of  our  ally — Chiang  Kai-shek. 
It  was  this  powerful  army  that  handed  China 
over  to  the  Chinese  Reds — with  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  handful  of  Kremlin  agents  or  sup- 
porters in  our  State  Department — agents 
that  cut  Chiang  off  from  military  equipment 
and  encouraged  Russia  to  start  the  war  in 
Korea.  Today  thousands  of  American  youths 
have  died  In  Korea — the  final  costs  will  run 
into  billions  and  billions — and  yet  it  all  could 
have  been  avoided  if  we  had  trapped  Hiss 
sooner  and  kicked  the  Reds  out  of  the 
State  Department. 

No  loyalty  program — ^Dr.  Sayre — will  ever 
catch  thousands  or  even  hundreds  of  Com- 
munists. The  Commxinists  do  their  evU 
work  not  with  numbers — but  by  placing  a 
few  individuals  at  strategic  spots  where  they 
can  do  enormous  damage — a  Hiss  at  Yalta— 
a  Harry  Dexter  White  at  the  Quebec  confer- 
ence— seven  scientists  In  our  atomic  bomb 
laboratories. 

Dr.  Sayre  also  said  that  "it  comes  mighty 
close  to  'tempting  God'  when  anyone  oper- 
ates on  the  assumption  that  they  are  di- 
vinely constituted  guardians  of  other  men's 
consciences — other  men's  patriotism  oe 
thoughts."  Good  heavens.  Doctor,  don't  you 
know  there  is  a  Communist  menace  inside 
America — that  It  has  been  making  astound- 
ing progress  for  over  30  years — that  there 
are  thousands  of  pages  of  congressional  tes- 
timony to  prove  this?  Don't  you  know  that 
the  Communists  are  dedicated  to  an  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  Government  by 
violence,  as  well  as  dedicated  to  tossing 
Christ  out  of  America?  Could  it  possibly  be 
tempting  God  for  men  on  Capitol  HUl  to 
strive  to  expose  this  Communist  menace? 
Do  you  for  1  minute  believe  that  God  would 
like  to  see  the  American  people  enslaved  by 
commissars — or  Christianity  blotted  out  of 
our  national  life? 

We  have  two  suggestions  for  you.  Dr. 
Sayre — for  we  believe  you  to  be  an  honest.  * 
fairminded  man.  The  Saviour  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  talk  to  publicans  and  sinners — and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  be 
willing  to  make  an  appointment  to  talk  with 
Senator  McCaetht,  who  apparently  is  a  ter- 
rible sinner  in  yova  eyes — that  is,  with  your 
present  state  of  knowledge  about  com- 
munism and  what  the  Senator  has  actually 
accomplished.    We  feel  confident  that  if  you 
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will  do  this — you  are  going  to  be  a  sincerely 
penitent  cleric.  But  If  you  are  convinced 
that  you  would  only  be  wasting  your  time  to 
even  talk  with  the  Senator — we  propose  that 
you  ln\'ite  your  parish  to  attend  a  meeting — 
that  at  that  meeting  jrou  quiz  Senator  Mc- 
Caxtkt  In  f\ill  view  of  your  parishioners — 
and  let  him  also  ask  you  questions.  We 
think  this  could  be  arranged — and  we  think 
In  all  fairness  to  yourself  and  your  parish 
it  should  be  done.  If  It  is,  we  are  certain  of 
one  thing — as  certain  of  it  as  that  the  sun 
wHl  rise  tomorrow  morning — that  your  ser- 
mon a  few  days  ago  Is  going  to  look  very 
foolish.  Bvtt  It  may  result  in  enlisting  your 
fine  mind  on  the  Lord's  side  in  this  terrible 
issue  of  Communist  infiltration  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bromley  Oxnam  requires  a 
different  comment  from  that  made  on  the 
sermon  of  the  Right  Reverend  Francis  B. 
Sayre.  In  his  attack  on  congressional  com- 
mittees lo6king  into  our  schools.  Bishop 
Bromley  Oxnam  set  up  a  man  of  straw  and 
then  proceeded  to  knock  him  down.  The 
bishop  said  it  was  a  lie  that  in  every  little 
red  schoolhouse  there  is  a  little  Red  teacher. 
We  agree  with  you.  Bishop,  but  that  is  not 
going  to  be  the  issue  in  the  probe  of  our 
schools.  I  have  told  you  that  while  sub- 
versives are  in  our  schools  no  one  is  going 
to  catch  them  teaching  communism.  On 
the  contrary  the  congressional  committees 
are  going  to  find  that  there  are  many  more 
Socialists  and  dupes  than  Conununlsts.  and 
that  Communists,  Socialists,  and  dupes  are 
not  teaching  either  communism  or  socialism 
but  are  teaching  what  is  now  called  creeping 
socialism :  putting  over  on  the  minds  of  their 
students  with  the  aid  of  slanted  textbooks 
a  series  of  objectives  which  when  added  to- 
gether amount  to  socialism.  Only  the  other 
day  I  told  you  how  Just  one  teacher  in 
Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University — 
a  teacher  who  wants  the  collectlvist  society 
which  will  be.  of  course,  to  the  triumph  of 
socialism  in  America — this  one  teacher  all 
by  himself  wrote  14  textbooks.  14  student 
guides,  and  14  teachers'  guides,  and  sold  over 
6  million  copies  of  such  slanted  textbooks 
In  our  schools  to  promote  the  Socialist 
revolution. 

Mow  those  who  have  followed  the  career  of 
Bishop  Oxnam  do  not  for  one  minute  believe 
that  he  is  a  Communist.     But  they  do  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  Socialist,  and  that  he  is 
using  the  pulpit  and  our  churches  to  pro- 
mote the  triumph  of  socialism  in  America. 
Next  time  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  of 
the  beliefs  of  the  bishop  as  expressed  in  his 
writings,  and  you  can  be  the  Judge.     Now  if 
it  is  true  that  the  bishop  wants  to  promote 
the  triumph  of  the  Socialist  state  In  Amer- 
ica, some  say  it  is  easy  to  understand  his 
attack  on  congressional  probes  of  our  schools. 
He  does  not  want  all  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  to  indoctrinate  the  minds  of  our 
schoolchildren  with  collectlvist  principles  to 
be    exposed,    and    possibly    undone.     Those 
who  have  been  following  the  bishop's  career 
say  that  he  belongs  to  a  movement  in  our 
churches  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  use  our 
churches — not  to  save  men's  souls — but  to 
destroy  the  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions of  America  and  promote  the  triumph  of 
the  Socialist  state  here.     Now  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  such  a  movement  exists,  and  I  am 
not  saying  that  laymen  say  it  exists.    But  I 
do  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  on  clerical 
authority  such  a  movement  does  exist,  and 
that  it  has  become  so  dangerous  that  thou- 
sands of  ministers  and  thoxisands  of  congre- 
gations have  already  <x^anized  to  fight  the 
use  of  the  chiirches  to  promote  socialism  in 
America.     Some  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
patriotic  clergymen  began  organizing  to  de- 
fend the  American  way  of  life  and  formed 
the  American  Council  of  Christian  Churches. 
It  now  has  3.000  separate  congregations  and 
an  additional  3,000  congregations  in  unaffili- 
ated church  units,  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  1,500,000  people  in  every  State  of 


the  Union,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  These 
same  groups  have  set  up  on  a  world  scale  the 
International  Council  of  Christian  Churches, 
claiming  to  represent  28  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. Then,  out  in  California  there  are 
marshaled  17,000  Protestant  ministers — I  re- 
peat, 17,000 — in  another  separate  movement 
to  uphold  our  American  way  of  life.  So,  you 
see  there  is  plenty  of  clerical  authority  that 
there  is  a  powerful  movement  within  our 
churches  to  use  them  to  betray  that  way  of 
life. 


Hm  Menace  of  G>m]namsi 


Jesse  F.  Thompson  Praised  by  Associa- 
tion of  Midwest  Fisli  and  Game  Com- 


missioners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP3I  SENTATI^CS 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  in  tiie  Record  at  this 
(>oint  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Association  of  Midwest  Pish  and 
Game  Commissioners,  commending  Jesse 
F.  Thompson.  Chief.  Branch  of  Game 
Management,  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  association  covers  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Colorado.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Wisconsin,  and  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  served  the  country 
faithfully  for  18  years  in  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  his  efTqrts  are  appreciated  by  such 
a  large  and,  distinguished  group  of 
officials. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  contained 
in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Thompson  by 
President  W.  J.  K.  Haricness,  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

i  Association  or  Midwest 

Pish  and  Game  Commissionexs, 
Depabtmekt  or  Lands  amd  Fokests. 
Toronto.  Ontario,  January  27,  1953. 
Mr.  JsasE  P.  Tboicp9on, 

Care  of  United  States  Fish  and 
i  Wildlife  Service.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Thompson:  The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  Association  of  Mid- 
west Pish  and  Game  Commissioners  at  its 
19th  annual  meeting  held  at  Des  Moines, 
August  15  to  18,  1952: 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Midwest  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners 
are  cognizant  of  the  devotion  and  personal 
dedication  necessary  to  successfully  fulfill  a 
life's  endeavor  in  conscientious  professional 
conservation  activity;  and 

"Whereas  Jesse  Thompson  has  unselfishly 
so  dedicated  his  life  to  conservation:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  by  unanimous  vote  this 
association  extends  its  affection,  commenda- 
tion, and  appreciation  to  Jesse  Thompson 
for  his  invaluable  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  conservation  in  all  its  phases." 
It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  convey 
this  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  associa- 
tion to  you  and  to  add  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 
Tours  sincerely, 

W.  J.  K.  Haucnkss. 
President,   Association   of   Midwest 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Tuesday,  March  10.  1953  . 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  letter  written  to  me  from 
Mrs.  Edward  James  Dougherty,  Tudor 
Arms,  E  3,  Baltimore  10,  Md..  who  re- 
sides in  my  congressional  district. 

Today,  because  of  the  rising  tide  of 
Communist  aggression,  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  receive  letters  such  as  Mrs. 
Dougherty  has  written.  It  is  apparent 
that  she  is  alert  to  the  menace  of  creep- 
ing communism,  which  is  the  cancer  of 
democracy.  I  am  grateful  for  her  In- 
terest in  ridding  our  Government  and 
coimtry  of*  Communists  and  have  assured 
her  that  as  long  as  I  am  her  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  I  shall  fight  for  those 
freedoms  which  have  been  our  protec- 
tion under  the  Constitution  and  which 
has  made  America  the  leading  Nation 
of  the  world. 

Baltimou.  Mb. 
Hon.  Gxo«GK  H.  Faixon. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DXAR  Congsessman:  Let  me  congratulate 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  their  over- 
whelming vote  on  the  appropriations  for  the 
House  Ckimmittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. There  is  no  more  important  Job  to  be 
done  today  than  getting  Ckimmunlsts  out  of 
Government  wherever  they  may  be  in  it.  and 
every  consideration  should  be  given  the  Sen- 
ators. Congressmen,  Judges,  etc.,  who  are  do- 
ing their  utmost  to  this  end. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MaDKLINK     DOt7GHKrrT. 

P-  S.— If  It  be  possible  to  read  the  above  to 
the  House  to  let  them  know  that  many  mU- 
lions  of  us  are  watching  them,  it  might  be 
encouraging  to  them  in  their  struggles  to  get 
us  bacli  on  the  road  to  sanity  in  the  path  of 
our  great  Constitution  and  BiU  of  Rights. 
If  it  is  not  possible,  then  please  convey  our 
thanks  to  as  many  as  you  can. 


National  4-H  Clnb  Breakfast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  a  guest  at  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  breakfast  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  March  9, 1953,  in  observance 
of  NaUonal  4-H  Club  Week,  March  7  to 
15. 

This  breakfast  was  sponsored  by  the 
national  committee  on  boys  and  girls 
club  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  honor  of 
outstanding  boys  and  girls  who  have 
made  great  achievements  and  enviable 
records  during  the  past  year. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  young 
people  who  appeared  on  this  program 
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and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  our  great  country  depends 
largely  upon  the  training  of  our  youth 
such  as  that  afforded  by  the  4-H  Club 
which  teaches  the  art  of  citizenship 
through  love,  kindness,  hospitality,  jus- 
tice, ideals,  work,  and  responsibility. 

One  of  the  young  men  who  had  an 
outstanding  part  in  this  program  was 
Prancls  Pressly,  of  Stony  Point.  Iredell 
County.  N.  C  which  is  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.  Mr.  Pressly 
has  one  of  the  most  enviable  records  ever 
made  by  a  4-H  Club  member  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club.  He  was  the  National 
4-H  Club  citizenship  winner  in  1952  and 
last  year  he  was  an  international  foreign 
youth  exchange  student  In  Italy  where 
he  studied  first-hand  agriculture  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  farm  youth  in  that 
country. 

At  the  National  4-H  Club  breakfast, 
young  Pressly  made  a  very  interesting 
and  constructive  talk  on  "What  4-H 
Club  Work  Means  to  Me,"  which,  under 
imanimous  consent.  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcosd: 

Four-H  Club  work  has  offered  me.  as  it 
does  every  boy  and  girl,  the  opportunity  to 
asaoclate  with  young  men  and  women  Inter- 
eai.ed  in  farming  and  homemaking.  Real 
benefits  have  been  achieved  «ith  Individual 
farm  and  home  projects  which  leave  lasting 
values  to  the  club  member  as  well  as  to  his 
home  and  community. 

These  projects  have  definitely  had  a  great 
inflvience  on  my  home.  Everyone  likes  to 
be  proud  of  his  borne.  "Be  it  ever  so  hum- 
ble, there's  no  place  like  home,**  is  basic 
truth.  Much  can  be  done  by  young  people 
to  make  the  home  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  POur-H  teaches  the  things  that  con- 
stitute the  heart  of  the  home — love,  kind- 
ness, hospitality.  Justice.  Ideals,  work,  and 
responsibility.  My  parents  and  I  have  been 
brought  ckieer  together  In  a  coaunon  inter- 
est. We  have  worked  together  to  make  our 
home  more  beautiful  as  well  as  nibre  livable, 
deriving  a  real  Joy  In  remodeling,  painting, 
landscaping,  and  making  it  more  modern. 
Together  we  have  chosen  our  magazines. 
books,  and  games.  Our  home  is  a  place  where 
each  of  us  may  enjoy  his  individual  kind  at 
recreation. 

Four-H  has  put  so  •anch  emphasis  upon 
the  Importance  of  purebred  animals  that 
many  farmers  in  our  community  have  pur- 
chased them  and  are  improving  their  stock 
and  poultry.  My  herd  of  22  purebred  Jer- 
•eys  Is  a  result  of  my  first  project  with  a 
dairy  calf.  I  have  not  only  realized  a  neat 
profit  from  my  small  dairy  herd,  but  having 
the  responaibUlty  of  caring  for  the  herd  has 
taught  me  to  aasume  greater  responslbUitlea. 
This.  I  feel,  has  in  turn  helped  me  to  become 
a  better  leader  and  to  be  more  cooperative. 
Watching  an  animal  grow  and  tending  to  its 
needs,  and  the  Joy  of  doing  this  work,  have 
given  me  an  Inezpreasible  satisfaction. 

As  a  delegate  to  National  4-H  Congress. 
National  4-H  Camp,  ai^  national  livestock 
shows.  I  have  associated  with  national  lead- 
ers in  agriculture,  government,  education, 
and  religion,  thus  increasing  my  knowledge 
and  understanding  In  these  fields. 

The  i-H  has  given  me  training  in  citizen- 
ship. After  being  an  International  Farm 
Touth  Exchange  student  last  year,  I  know 
that  good  dtlzenship  is  more  important  to- 
day than  it  has  ever  been.  WhUe  Uvlng  with 
the  fanners  in  Italy  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
mote good  wiU  and  understanding,  I  helped 
to  correct  distorted  ideas  about  our  country 
and  the  American  people.  These  experiences 
and  associations  with  o\ir  foreign  friends  are 
ones  that  I  will  always  remember.  I  shall 
always  be  indebted  to  the  4-H  Club  for  mak- 
ing this  good-will  project  possible.  Even 
though  it  has  been  my  privUege  to  have 


these  international  ezperienees,  the  asso- 
ciations I  have  had  with  my  extension  agents 
and  neighborhood  leaders  have  meant  more 
to  me  than  anything  else — without  their 
guidance  and  interest  I  could  never  have 
accomplished  what  I  have. 

In  addition  to  the  leadership  and  social 
sides  of  club  work,  learning  by  doing  pro- 
vides some  financial  returns;  and  In  my  case 
11  years  in  4-H  work  have  brought  me  $7,000 
plus  4  coUege  scholarships.  However,  the 
ideals  that  4-H  fosters  mean  raore  to  me 
than  the  monetary  value  of  my  projects. 

I  have  learned  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  things  of  nature  vThich  surround '  me 
daily.  Garden  projects  and  field-crop  proj- 
ects have  taught  me  a  greater  kinship  with 
the  earth  and  a  deeper  appreciation  qf  the 
miracles  wrought  with  a  handful  at  soli. 
My  life  has  been  enriched  by  endiiring 
friendships  with  other  young  people.  Spir- 
itualty. I  have  been  drawn  into  a  closer  re- 
lationship with  natiire  and  my  Maker  be- 
cause of  the  guidance  given  me  at  4-H  camp. 
Physically,  I  am  stronger  because  4-H  has 
impressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  proper 
diet  and  correct  health  habits.  It  has  made 
my  community  mare  progressive  and  my 
home  happier  and  more  attractive.  I  know 
that  4-H  has  made  me  a  better  citizen  tor 
a  better  workL 


Balfinfcr  Afain  Comneiits  on  Actividet 
•f  Bishop  Bromley  Oi 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Bfarch  2,  Willis  J.  Ballinger,  who 
broadcasts  over  radio  station  WPIK, 
again  used  as  his  subject  the  case  of 
Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam.  Bishop  Oxnam. 
along  with  several  other  ministers,  have 
violently  protested  the  work  of  congres- 
sional investigating  committees.  Bal- 
linger leaves  the  inference,  at  least,  tliat 
some  of  the  critics  of  these  committees 
are  motivated  primarily  because  of  so- 
cialistic leanings. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarks. 
I  include  the  March  2  radio  broadcast 
by  Mr.  Ballinger  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo: 

Tru  Is  Youb  Amtiira 

(News  commentary  broadcast  by  Willis  J. 

Ballinger,  March  2.  1953) 

Hello,  fellow  Americans.  Last  time  I  told 
you  I  would  take  up  the  case  of  Bishop 
Bromley  Oxnam,  who  last  week  in  a  dedica- 
tion address  at  the  installation  of  a  new 
president  at  American  University  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  made  a  savage  attack  on  con- 
gressional committees  looking  Into  our 
schools.  Those  who  have  been  following  the 
career  of  this  eminent  divine  say  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  Bishop  Oxnam  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  a  thoroughgoing  probe  of 
oxir  schools.  They  say  that  for  many  years 
he  has  been  using  Christianity  and  our 
churches  to  promote  a  Socialist  revolution 
In  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  Congress  exposing  in  our 
schools  all  the  effective  work  that  has  been 
done  there  to  indoctrinate  the  minds  of  our 
school  children  with  the  philosophy  of  so- 
cialism; that  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam  belongs 
to  a  group  among  our  ministers  that  has 
reached  out  boldly  and  successfully  to  uti- 
lise the  Christian  religion  and  the  powerful 


resoiirces  of  our  chxircbes  to  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  Karl  Marx  in  America. 

Now,  I  carefully  warned  you  last  time  that 
I,  your  commentatcM*,  am  not  making  the 
serious  charge  that  there  are  clergymen  in 
our  midst  who  are  engaged  In  such  work.  I 
said  that  the  existence  of  such  a  dangerous 
movement  within  our  churches  was  testified 
to  by  numerous  clergymen  who  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  counteract  the  effort 
to  destroy  in  the  name  of  Christianity  Amer- 
ican poUtical  institutions  and  ideals — in 
abort,  the  American  way  of  life  which  has 
made  living  standards  in  the  United  States 
the  highest  in  recorded  history  and  lias  given 
our  people  a  greater  measure  of  liberty  than 
any  other  people  have  ever  enjoyed. 

I  told  you  that  the  attempt  to  seize  the 
instrumentalities  of  our  Christian  churches 
to  promote  socialism  in  America  and  to  de- 
stroy the  American  way  of  life  has  already 
been  detected,  and  is  being  combated  with- 
in our  churches  by  clergymen  themselves, 
who  have  banded  together  to  fight  this  men- 
ace in  their  own  house.  Large  numbers  of 
clergjrmen  have  discovered  that  the  pulpit. 
the  Sunday  school,  church  pulJllcations,  and 
the  secular  apparatus  of  our  churches  have 
been  skillfully  captured  by  Socialist  preach- 
ers, who  are  using  Christianity  not  to  save 
souls  as  Jesus  did,  but  to  liquidate  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  institutions  of  America. 
I  told  you  that  some  years  ago  a  small  group 
of  patriotic  clergymen  banded  together  to 
denounce  this  use  of  our  churches.  They 
formed  the  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches,  an  organization  to  work  against 
the  use  of  the  Christian  religion  to  socialize 
America. 

This  organization  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
now  has  within  its  framework  denominations 
representing  S.OOO  separate  congregations — 
and  3,000  more  congregations  lu  vmalBliated 
church  units — with  a  combined  membership 
of  over  1^  million  church  people  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Get  out  your  pencils. 
The  president  of  this  splendid  organization 
Is  Dr.  W.  O.  H.  Oarman — G-a-r-m-a-n— of 
Wilklnsburg,  Pa.  These  same  groups  have 
set  up  on  a  wcx'ld  scale  the  International 
CouncU  of  Christian  Churches— claiming  to 
represent  20  Protestant  denominations — and 
its  president  Is  Rev.  Carl  Mclntire,  of  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J.  Then  there  is  the  great 
movement  of  Dr.  James  W.  Plfiehl— 
F-i-f-i-e-1-d — Jr..  of  Los  Angeles,  a  movement 
that  alone  has  marshalled  17,000  Protestant 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  uphold  the  Amerl« 
can  way  of  life. 

Now.  with  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  move 
on  to  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam.  He  is  accused 
of  being  one  of  those  conspirators  In  CHir 
churches  who  is  using  our  churches  to  pro- 
mote the  triumph  of  socialism  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  accused  of  being  himself  a 
Socialist,  though  the  bishop  denies  this. 
But— charge  his  accusers — ^hls  own  writings 
convict  him.  Here  Lb  what  some  researchers 
have  turned  up: 

In  1933 — yes,  as  far  back  as  that — the 
bishop  edited  a  volume  called  Preaching  and 
the  Social  Crisis.  It  contained  11  papers,  but 
on  the  issue  of  the  social  crisis  there  are 
presented  only  5  papers  and  all  represent  the 
Socialist  point  of  view.  The  opening  words 
of  this  book,  written  by  Klrby  Page,  state, 
and  I  quote:  "It  is  supremely  tragic  that 
at  this  late  date  evidence  must  still  be  pro- 
duced that  socialism  is  much  closer  akin 
to  the  Christian  gospel  than  capitalism." 
In  this  volume  readers  are  told  that  future 
generations  will  look  with  amazement  on  the 
manner  In  which  religious  people  accepted 
capitalism  in  this  day.  The  second  section 
of  this  book  is  by  Jerome  Davis,  and  there 
are  few  in  America  who  have  been  connected 
with  more  Oommunlst-front  organizations. 
Jerome  Davis  has  been  a  persistent  defender 
of  the  Socialist  content  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  third  part  of  this  book  is  by  Harry  F. 
Ward,  a  notorious  Joiner  of  Communist-front 
organizations  and  a  lifetime  advocate  of  so- 
cialism.   The  fourth  la  by  Bishop  Oxnam 
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himself,  who  declares  that  the  issue  Is  not 
whether  change  win  come  but  whether 
change  will  occur  peacefully.  The  fifth  part 
of  this  book  Is  by  Bishop  Francis  J.  McCon- 
nell,  a  lifetime  Socialist  who  has  not  denied 
his  socialism.  Nowhere  in  this  book  Ls  there 
even  a  tiny  word  in  defense  of  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  in  business:  it  is 
socialism  from  start  to  finish.  Now  this  was 
20  years  ago,  and  some  of  his  critics  say  no 
one  in  reading  this  volume  can  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Bishop  Oznam  was  at 
that  time  thoroughly  in  the  business  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  socialism  in  America. 

In  1944  Bishop  Oxnam  wrote  another  book 
called  Preaching  in  a  Revolutionary  Age. 
In  it  he  says  that  the  choice  is  between  revo- 
lution by  force  and  revolution  by  consent, 
and  he  says  that  preaching  can  have  a  promi- 
nent part  in  winning  that  consent,  and  he 
says  that  our  whole  economic  system  must 
be  subjected  to  planning  on  a  national  scale. 
Such  planning,  of  course,  fellow  Americans, 
Is  nothing  but  socialism. 

Now,  Clement  Attlee,  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter under  the.  Labor  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  said  that  the  first  place  in  the  in- 
fluences that  built  up  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  England  must  be  given  to  religion. 
Then  we  have  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam  writ- 
ing an  article  for  the  Call,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  America,  in  which 
he  confirms  what  Attlee  said,  except  that  he 
reserves  for  his  own  Protestant  Church  the 
major  credit  for  making  the  victory  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  in  England  possible,  and 
emphasizes  that  it  is  through  the  Labor 
Party  in  England  that  British  socialism  ex- 
presses itself.  In  1947  Bishop  Bromley  wrote 
to  missionary  workers  in  his  diocese  send- 
ing them  a  book  by  Dr.  Jerome  Davis  called 
Behind  Soviet  Power.  As  I  told  you,  there 
are  few  people  in  America  that  have  been 
greater  defenders  of  the  Soviet  system  than 
Dr.  Davis.  The  book  by  Dr.  Davis  entitled 
"Behind  the  Soviet  Power"  is  a  complete 
adulation  of  the  ac.iievements  of  the  So- 
viets. In  it  we  find  such  palpable  lies  as 
that  the  Russian  Constitution  is  the  most 
advanced  and  democratic  in  the  world.  It 
ends  with  a  summary  of  16  charges  against 
Russia  and  a  repudiation  of  them  all.  At 
the  very  end  of  this  book  is  a  supplement 
containing  a  message  of  Hya  Ehrenberg  to 
the  American  people.  Do  you  know  who 
Ehrenberg  is?  Why,  he  was  an  official  propa- 
gandist of  the  Riissian  Government. 

Now,  Bishop  Oxnam  distributed  this  book 
of  Jerome  Davis  to  his  fellow  workers  in 
the  division  of  foreign  missions.  He  said 
this  book  should  be  read  with  care  along 
with  other  authoritative  volumes  which  in- 
cluded other  blatant  defenses  of  Socialist 
Russia.  Now,  of  course.  Bishop  Oxnam  has 
never  defended  the  atheism  of  Russia  or  Its 
dictatorship,  but  he  has  never  attacked  its 
social  or  economic  structure,  which  is  pxire 
socialism. 

Those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are 
using  our  churches  to  promote  socialism  In 
the  United  States  have  a  spiritual  catchall 
phrase  to  cloak  their  activities.  They  pro- 
claim that  they  are  fighting  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Where  did  this  phrase  originate? 
Why,  Bishop  Oxnam.  in  his  latest  book,  pub- 
lUhed  in  1950,  kindly  discloses  its  source. 
It  originated,  he  says,  in  a  book  called 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  the  author 
of  which  was  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch — a 
book  published  in  1907.  Dr.  Rauschenbusch, 
an  economist,  was  a  sin^on-piire  Socialist, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  book  was  to  sell 
socialism  to  Christian  Americans.  In  it 
Rauschenbusch  says  that  one  of  the  great- 
est services  that  Christianity  could  render 
to  humanity  in  the  throes  of  the  present 
transition  would  be  to  aid  those  social  forces 
which  are  making  for  the  Increase  of  social- 
ism. The  church,  says  this  Socialist,  should 
help  public  opinion  to  clearly  understand 
the  difference  between  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  ccMnpetltlve  and  the  Socialist  princi- 
ple and  enlist  religious  enthusiasm  on  be- 


half of  what  Is  essentially  Christian.  And 
what  do  you  think  BLshop  Bromley  said  of 
this  book  by  the  Socialist  Rauschenbusch. 
Why,  he  declared  that  this  book — and  I 
quote — "changed  the  thinking  of  American 
Christians."  He  said  that  whUe  Rauschen- 
busch was  a  Socialist,  he  did  not  summon 
men  to  socialism.  He  sununoned  them  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which,  of  covirse,  was 
an  obvioiis  deception.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
as  proclaimed  by  Rauschenbusch  and  en- 
dorsed by  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam  and  other 
ministers  in  his  group  was  nothing  but 
socialism  pure  and  undeflled. 

Now,  with  all  that  I  have  been  telling  you 
about  B*shop  Oxnam,  can  you  have  any 
doubts  that  this  clergyman  is  a  Socialist  and 
that  he  has  been  using  his  spiritual  office 
to  advance  the  cause  of  socialism  In  the 
United  States? 

If  ycu  don't  believe  that  Socialists  In  our 
clergy  are  not  getting  in  hard  licks  for  the 
triumph  of  socialism  in  America— I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  how  these  Socialist  clerics 
h&ve  no  compunction  whatsoever  in  even 
reaching  out  tar  the  minds  of  children  in 
our  Sunday  schools.  You  might  have  imag- 
ined that  Sunday  schools  were  devoted  en- 
tirely to  teaching  youag  minds  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith — and  in  unfolding  to 
the  minds  of  impressionable  youngsters  the 
glorious  story  of  the  Saviours  life.  That 
was  what  Sunday  school  was  when  your  com- 
mentator attended  it.  Not  once  when  I  was 
in  Sunday  school  did  I  even  hear  the  slight- 
est reference  to  political  problems.  My 
teachers  sought  to  expound  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  Christian  faith — and  never  once 
did  they  seek  to  drag  Christ  down  into  the 
political  area.  But  apparently  .  Sunday 
schools  are  now  being  harnessed  to  the  creed 
of  socialism.  For  Instance  in  Lessons  for 
Intermediates — used  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  one  of  our  most  powerful  Protestant  de- 
nominations— for  April.  May,  June  a  few 
years  ago — is  a  drive  for  what  is  called  social- 
health  insurance  which  is  really  propaganda 
for  socialized  medicine.  And  in  Classmate 
for  July  1947  is  an  article  by  Jerome  Davis — 
that  same  Davis  I  have  referred  to — the  no- 
torious Communist-front  Joiner  and  apolo- 
gist for  Soviet  Russia.  The  article  pictures 
Joseph  Stalin  as  an  Inspiring  model  for 
American  youth.  Now  I  am  not  exaggerat- 
ing foe  listen  carefully  to  the  words  of 
Jerome  Davis  In  this  church  publication  de- 
signed for  the  minds  of  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren.    I  quote  literally: 

"No  doubt  he" — that  Is  Joseph  Stalin — "has 
his  faults — but  can  we  go  out  to  serve  God 
and  the  common  people  of  America  as  sin- 
cerely and  courageously  as  Stalin  did  for 
what  he  believed  was  best  for  his  people," 
end  quote.  It  is  truly  incredible.  But  there 
is  a  lemon  to  be  learned.  The  great  bulk  of 
parishioners  In  America — the  great  bulk  of 
American  ministers — are  loyal  to  our  political 
institutions  and  ideals.  But  those  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  who  have  maneuvered  them- 
selves into  strategic  poslUons  in  our  churches 
and  their  councils — should  be  exposed — and 
thus  shorn  of  their  power  to  use  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  promote  socialism  In  the 
United  SUtes. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Niw  jmsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  -fr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House.  H.  R. 
357?,  to  enable  the  people  of  Hawaii  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equai 


footing  with  the  original  States,  creates 
an  issue  that  commands  the  most  ear- 
nest and  careful  consideration. 

To  grant  statehood  creates  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  that  are 
not  limited  to  the  present  but  extend 
into  the  futiu-e  as  long  as  this  Nation 
shall  endure.  Once  granted,  there  is  no 
way  that  it  can  be  repealed.  It  becomes 
as  permanent  as  the  Nation  itself  .<«  Thus, 
the  action  taken  today  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  calm  and  deliberate  consideration. 
It  must  be  devoid  of  emotion  or  mere 
sentiment.  It  should  be  based  upon  rea- 
son of  a  substantial  and  lasting  char- 
acter. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  cannot  see  my 
way  clear  to  vote  statehood  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  Their  desire  to  have  such  a 
status  is  readily  understandable.  The 
reasons  that  actuate  them  in  their  laud- 
able desire  make  it  all  the  more  difficult 
for  me  to  vote  against  their  admittance 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  I  have  tried 
to  bring  myself  to  a  different  conclusion. 
But  as  I  carefully  weigh  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  reasons  advanced  for  and 
against  admission  I  cannot  feel,  with 
that  degree  of  certainty  that  I  think 
should  exist,  that  it  wou:d  be  wise  to  take 
this  irrevocable  and  irrepealable  step. 
The  fact  that  it  is  irre/ocable  and  cannot 
be  repealed  creates  an  obligation  to  6e 
certain  that  the  course  is  a  right  one.  It 
creates  an  obligation  in  this  respect  far 
greater  than  is  the  usual  case  wherein 
the  right  to  revoke  or  repeal  does  exist. 
The  realization  of  this  unchangeable 
character  of  the  action  we  take  today 
weighs  heavily  upon  me  and  precludes 
my  taking  any  coiirse  that  my  Judgment 
does  not  overwhelming Ij  demonstrate  to 
be  justified. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion  I  have 
asked  myself.  What  are  the  advantages, 
if  any,  to  be  gained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  admitting  Hawaii  to  the 
Union?  To  me  this  seems  the  all-im- 
portant question.  After  all,  the  grant- 
ing of  statehood  to  Hawaii  cannot  be 
based  upon  any  right  that  exists  in  the 
people  of  Hawaii  to  claim  statehood. 
There  is  no  such  right.  Thus,  it  is 
natural  and  entirely  proper  to  inquire 
before  such  status  is  granted,  what  are 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  States 
already  in  the  Union,  or,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  arising  from  the  admission 
of  Hawaii?  The  granting  of  a  privilege 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  based  upon 
considerations  that  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  Pted- 
eral  Government,  and.  the  several  States 
that  compose  it,  are  substantial  and  of  a 
lasting  character. 

The  thought  has  been  advanced  by 
some  who  favor  the  granting  of  state- 
hood that  our  national  security  would 
thereby  be  strengthened.  To  me  it 
seems  folly  to  argue  that  as  a  State 
Hawaii  would  be  any  greater  source  of 
strength  or  any  more  effectual  in  pro- 
viding a  means  of  defense  for  our  Nation 
than  could  be  done  by  it  in  its  present 
status  as  a  Territory.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  as  long  as  Hawaii 
is  a  Territory  the  Federal  Government 
has  full  jurisdiction  and  complete  con- 
trol. There  is  nothing  it  cannot  do  with 
respect  to  it.  It  can  make  the  entire 
Territory,  every  inch  of  it.  into  an  armed 
fort  or  any  other  type  of  defense  it  would 
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desire.  It  is  not  necessary  to  obtain 
any  consent,  whatsoever,  from  Hawaii  as 
a  Territory.  As  a  State.  Hawaii  would 
have  sovereign  rights  that  would  be 
necessary  for  the  P>Bderal  Gtovemment 
to  recognize.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii 
is  vital  to  our  defense,  and  we  should  not 
lose  control  of  It  or  any  part  of  it  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

A  second  consideration  that  weighs 
heavily  in  the  formation  of  my  Judg- 
ment in  this  matter  relates  to  the  unfair 
representation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  would  be  given  to 
Hawaii  as  compared  to  that  existing  in 
our  several  States.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  comparison  Is  made 
on  the  basis  of  State  representation  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  see  any  Justification 
in  giving  to  Hawaii  the  same  representa- 
tion in  the  United  States  Senate  that  is 
now  given  to  each  of  our  States.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  give  two  Senators  to 
Hawaii  having  a  population  of  less  than 
500.000.  Compare  this  to  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Cali- 
fornia. Illinois.  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  each  of  our  other  States. 
Upon  what  basis  of  right  or  justice 
should  Hawaii  tie  given  the  same  repre- 
sentation. It  Is  preposterous  and  with- 
out any  justification.  The  reasons  that 
applied  at  the  founding  of  our  Nation 
have  no  comparable  relationship  to  the 
case  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  not  necessary 
as  a  State  in  the  same  way  that  made  it 
necessary  to  extend  an  inducement  to 
the  States  that  founded  thi^;  Nation  and 
to  bring  them  Into  a  Union  of  States. 
Consequently,  without  any  necessity 
existing  that  requires  Hawaii  to  be  made 
a  State,  there  Is  no  reason  to  grant  it  a 
representation,  such  as  would  follow  the 
extending  of  statehood  to  it. 

There  is  likewise  a  situation  of  unfair 
representation  created  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  favor  of  Hawaii  if 
statehood  is  granted  to  it.  If  two  Repre- 
sentatives are  allotted  to  Hawaii,  as  the 
bill  provides  for,  then,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  500,000  it  will  mean  a  Rep- 
resentative for  less  than  250,000  instead 
of  330,000  as  the  law  now  is.  Thus,  with 
the  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  it 
will  require  the  loss  of  two  Representa- 
tives to  some  one  of  our  existing  States, 
or,  a  loss  of  one  to  each  of  two  States. 
Certainly  no  condition  has  been  shown 
to  exist  that  requires  statehood  to  be 
granted  resulting  in  any  such  unfair 
representation  when  compared  to  that 
of  other  States.  It  would  seem  from  the 
zeal  displayed  by  some  advocates  of 
statehood  that  some  dire  calamity  would 
or  could  restilt  from  failure  to  grant 
statehood.  Such  Ic  not  the  case,  Imt,  on 
the  contrary  it  can  more  readily  be  seen 
that  handicaps  or  difficulties  can  arise 
as  the  result  of  granting  statehood.  Al- 
together I  am  convinced  that  there  has 
been  no  such  showing  in  favor  of  state- 
hood that  necessitates  the  granting  of 
It  at  this  time. 

The  full  realization  of  the  imfalmess 
that  will  exist  with  respect  to  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  by  granting  state- 
hood to  Hawaii  can  be  better  understood 
when  comparison  is  made  between  the 
population  of  Hawaii  and  that  of  our  sev- 
eral States.  As  an  illvistration,  and  using 
only  a  few  of  our  States  for  this  com- 


parison, we  have  the  following  result  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Hawaiian  vote  over 
that  of  various  States  In  the  Union,  de- 
pending on  population: 

New  Jersey.  4.600.000 — more  than  10 
tol. 

North  Carolina,  4.062.000 — more  than 
9  to  1. 

California.  10,600.000 — more  than  22^ 
tol. 

Pennsylvania.  10,500.000 — more  than 
22  to  1. 

New  York.  14,830.000 — more  than  31 
tol.'. 

Ohio.  7.950,000 — ^more  than  17  to  1. 

Illinois,  8,750,000 — ^more  than  18  to  1. 

Michigan,  6,400 ,000 — more  than  14  to  1. 

Texas,  7,700,000 — approximately  17 
tol. 

Combined  average  over  the  entire  48 
States,  more  ttian  7  to  1.  Furthermore 
the  fact  is  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  more  people  in  their  congres- 
sional district  than  exist  in  all  of  Hawaii. 
But.  notwithstanding  this  disparity  in 
population,  this  bill  granting  statehood 
to  Hawaii  would  give  to  the  latter  2 
United  States  Senators  and  2  Members 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  would  be  equally  interesting  to  ex- 
amine other  elements  that  should  have 
consideration  before  determining  the 
advisability  of  admitting  Hawaii  to  the 
Union.  I  have  in  mind  the  lack  of  nat- 
ural resources,  the  insufficiency  of  tillable 
land,  the  limitation  of  its  income  for 
support  of  its  people,  its  dependency 
upon  the  large  amount  of  United  States 
funds  and  expenditures  that  constitute 
An  important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
overall  economy  of  Hawaii.  All  of  this 
creates  a  very  serious  question  as  to  pro- 
priety of  granting  statehood. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  much  that  can 
be  said  from  an  emotional  or  sentimental 
standpoint  in  favor  of  statehood,  but  the 
matter  is  far  too  serious  to  permit  such 
considerations  to  control  or  be  a  deter- 
mining factor.  As  I  have  previously  said. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see  my 
way  clear  to  vote  in  favor  of  Hawaiian 
statehood,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  it  would  be  right  or  just  to  do  so 
at  this  time,  consequently  my  vote  is 
"No"  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given 
and  others  that  are  likewise  compelling, 
but  which  I  have  not  deemed  necessary 
to  set  forth.  The  reasons  I  have  given  L 
believe  are  sufficient  Justification  for 
my  vote. 


We  undentand  that  an  Ezecotlve  order  or 
directive  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  froee  the  personnel  of  goveriunental 
departments  and  bureaiis  at  the  niimber 
employed  as  of  January  20,  1953,  and  that 
such  order  or  directive  remains  still  in  eflfect. 
As  you  may  know,  employment  rolls  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tow  at  their  lowest  point 
in  January.  However,  just  subsequent  to 
January,  its  field  staff  Is  very  greatly  aug- 
mented in  order  to  make  the  necessary  sur- 
veys and  do  other  preliminary  work  required 
In  preparing  for  the  sale  of  timber  to  com- 
petitive bidders.  It  Is  obvious  that  unless 
sufficient  personnel  Is  provided  to  properly 
complete  this  work  at  the  appropriate  time 
either  timber  cannot  be  put  up  for  sale  or 
wUl  be  avaUable  so  late  in  the  year  that  it 
wUl  be  found  Impractical  by  many  logging 
operators  to  bid  on  it  because  the  time  ele- 
ment Involved  in  building  roads,  etc.,  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  logged  on  a  ciurent  basis. 

The  Impact  of  such  a  situation  on  the 
operations  of  the  many  logging  employers 
solely  dependent  upon  Forest  Service  timber, 
the  employment  opportunities  of  their  regu- 
lar employees,  and  upon  whole  communities 
whose  economic  lives  are  predicated  upon 
the  timber  and  allied  industries,  cannot  be 
too  seriously  considered.  So,  too,  should  the 
fact  that  such  a  situation  can  but  restilt  In 
much  lower  bids  for  the  timber.  In  a  situa- 
tion where  everyone  stands  to  lose,  as  ezlsta 
here,  allowing  it  to  continue  on  the  specious 
grounds  of  Government  economy  has  no 
Justification  in  fact. 


The  Need  far  Standby  Economic  Gmfarob 


F«rest  Service  PersMUid 


EXTENSfbN  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DON  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINOTOIf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  TOCK 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  standby  economic-controls 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the 
President  the  necessary  authority  to 
freeze  prices,  rents,  and  wages  in  the 
event  of  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  and  a  dis- 
location of  our  economy  resulting  fixim 
a  deterioration  of  international  condi- 
tions. This  freeze  shall  be  effective  for 
at  least  a  period  of  90  days  in  order  to 
prevent  the  upward  movement  in  prices 
and  ninaway  inflation  such  as  we  had 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing the  deliberate  dismantling  of  our 
I  1  price-  and  wage-control  machinery. 
£  V  President  Elsenhower's  very  first  Execu- 
f  itive  order,  shortly  after  he  entered  the 
i  \  White  House,  called  for  discontinuation 
I  «^of  all  wage  and  salaiy  controls.  The 
list  of  products  on  which  price  controls 
,ve  been  lifted  grows  longer  daily.  Al- 
eady  the  balk  of  the  items  that  make 
jup  the  Consumer's  Price  Index  are  no 
.longer  subject  to  price  control. 
>  The  American  people  have  always  had 
'a  healthy  aversion  to  curtailments  of 
ttheir  freedom,  economic  as  well  as  po- 
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ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV*^ 

Monday,  March  2,  1953  i.\ 

Ur.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  itt^ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wltti 
to  include  a  statement  from  the  Westeifi . 
Washington  District  Council.  No.  23.  dl,/Utlcal;  consequently,  they  found  that 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  Amei'*-''<controls  were  distasteful,  yet  neces- 
Ica  relative  to  United  States  Forest  SerVr  ^sary  under  certain  conditions.  There 
ice  personnel.  This  statement  points  uP^^^r are  those  who  claim  that  our  controls 
a  most  serious  problem  which  should  ••  program  showed  signs  of  faltering  by  the 
have  fun  and  immediate  consideratioo^'-jend  of  1952;  if  this  be  so.  then  the  fact 
The  statement  reads:  '  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  was  due 
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in  no  small  measxire  to  certain  crippUng 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Production 
.  Act  last  year,  which  allowed  enough  ex- 
emptions from  controls  to  make  a  work- 
able price-control  program  impossible. 
Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  fought  for 
a  stronger  price-control  measure  at  the 
time  warned  that  just  such  a  situation 
would  happen  if  too  many  loopholes  in 
the  law  are  allowed. 

The  President's  decontrol  actions  have 
met  with  approval  in  certain  quarters, 
particularly  those  who  stand  to  profit  di- 
rectly. As  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
public,  the  consumers,  the  wage  earners, 
the  people  who  live  on  small  fixed  in- 
comes and  others  whose  income  is  lim- 
ited, they  are  keeping  their  fingers 
crossed  and  are  just  hoping  for  the  best. 
As  recently  as  the  middle  of  January 
the  Gallup  poll  reported  that  61  percent 
of  the  voters  favored  the  retention  of 
price  and  wage  controls,  only  29  percent 
indicated  controls  should  be  discgTrded, 
and  10  percent  had  no  opinion.  Actu- 
ally, this  poll  shows  that  the  sentiment 
for  retaining  controls  is  stronger  today 
than  it  was  after  the  end  of  World  War  n 
when  the  question  of  retaining  or  discon- 
tinuing OPA  regulations  was  being 
considered.  The  American  public  has 
since  learned  a  lesson. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  consid- 
erable sentiment  in  Congress  for  the  re- 
tention of  at  least  standby  price-control 
authority.  Our  involvement  in  Korea 
and  the  international  tension  which  fol- 
lowed led  Congress,  after  careful  delib- 
eration, to  provide  the  authority  for  eco- 
nomic controls  21/2  years  ago.  We  are 
still  tied  down  in  Korea,  and  world  ten- 
sions have  not  abated.  With  Stalin  re- 
moved from  the  world  scene,  we  have  no 
assurances  that  the  international  situa- 
tion will  improve;  for  the  present  we  are 
hoping  it  will  not  deteriorate  further. 
Consequently,  we  should  not  discoimt  the 
possibility  that  an  aggressive  move  of 
Communist  design,  instigated  by  the  new 
rulers  in  the  Kremlin,  may  force  a  sharp 
rise  in  our  military  program  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  would  immediately  make 
economic  controls  imperative,  no  matter 
how  distasteful  they  may  be. 

Prom  past  experience  we  know  that  it 
takes  Congress  at  least  3  months  before 
a  good  controls  law  is  enacted  and  an- 
other 4  to  6  months  before  that  law  be- 
gins to  operate  effectively.  It  is  during 
this  interim  period  of  7  or  8  months  that 
the  greatest  inflaUonary  danger  occurs, 
with  consimiers  sSid  businessmen  alike 
engaged  in  scare-buying,  hoarding,  and 
profiteering.  The  7-j>ercent  Increase  in 
prices  between  June  1950,  when  the  inva- 
sion of  South  Korea  took  place,  and 
January  1951,  when  price  controls  were 
finally  imposed,  has  been  estimated  to 
have  cost  the  American  people  the  simi 
of  $18  billion.  That  is  the  inflatiorjary 
price  it  paid  during  those  7  montiis,  aside 
from  the  himian  suffering  and  strain 
upon  oxir  economy. 

Taking  that  lesson  into  consideration. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  presence  of  a 
standby  controls  measure  on  our  statute 
books  is  highly  desirable,  since  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  law  would  provide  a 
minimum  insurance  against  inflation. 
To  me.  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  prema- 
ture to  lift  controls,  authorized  by  law, 
in  wholesale  fashioo.    At  a  time  when 


the  cost  of  living  is  still  at  an  all-time 
high,  when  the  tax  burden  is  a  painful 
reality  to  all  of  us,  even  the  most  trivial 
price  increase  is  an  added  burden  on  the 
American  consumer.  By  removing  these 
controls  prematurely  and  too  quickly, 
the  new  administration  is  adding  to  that 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  dangers  of  inflation  are  com- 
pletely over.  True,  prices  of  many  prod- 
ucts, especially  farm  products,  have 
slackened  somewhat.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  many  business  analysts  have 
noted  that  the  economy  of  the  country 
is  in  a  precarious  balance,  with  the  very 
real  possibility  of  either  a  serious  infla- 
tion or  a  depression.  There  are  many 
trouble  spots  all  over  the  globe  that  could 
flare  up  and  quickly  involve  our  country 
In  heavy  additional  military  expendi- 
tures, with  inflation  an  unavoidable  re- 
sult, unless  the  machinery  to  combat 
such  inflation  remains  intact  and  avail- 
able for  use. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  urge  that  we 
retain  and  utilize  those  controls  which 
are  making  a  contribution  to  a  stabilized 
price  situation  in  the  interests  of  the 
hard-pressed  and  too  often  all  but  for- 
gotten consumer.  Furthermore,  we 
should  provide  legislation  for  additional 
standby  price  control  authority  that 
could  be  put  into  effective  use  as  soon  as 
the  impact  of  more  serious  military  ac- 
tions abroad  or  of  inflation  at  home 
should  indicate  the  need  for  such  action. 
Anything  less  than  standby  economic 
controls  would  weaken  our  whole  econo- 
my in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emergency, 
would  most  seriously  hurt  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  and  would  provide  com- 
fort for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  standby  economic 
controls  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  that  legislation  end  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  I  trust  it  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  action. 


Snbmerged  Lands  "Grab** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRfSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
fusion over  the  ownership  of  lands  under 
navigable  waters  becopies  worse  con- 
founded with  every  passing  month. 
When  the  New  Deal  administration  de- 
cided in  the  late  thirties  to  grab  the  so- 
called  tidelands,  as  a  step  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  properly  resisted  the  move 
with  every  legal  instrument  at  their 
command.  The  Federal  assertion  of 
ownership  came  only  after  oil  had  been 
discovered  in  the  submerged  lands,  and 
had  been  exploited  and  developed  by  pri- 
vate individuals  acting  through  the 
States.  Because  of  its  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  money,  the  New  Deal  saw  in  the 
tidelands  a  rich  new  source  of  revenue 
and  set  about  rewriting  history  and  law 
to  prove  that  their  ownership  resided  in 


the  Federal  rather  than  the  State  goy« 
emments.  Meanwhile,  adopting  the 
traditional  legal  technique  of  abusing 
opposing  counsel  when  one's  case  is  weak, 
the  New  Dealers,  who  certainly  knew  a 
grab  when  they  saw  one.  charged  the 
States  with  "grabbing"  their  own  coastal 
lands,  their  title  to  which  had  been  re- 
affirmed by  the  courts  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  As  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  commented  last  year.  '*The  ef- 
fort to  represent  the  States'  defense  of 
their  longtime  rights  as  a  grab  Is  as 
phony  as  a  $7  bill." 

As  the  controversy  over  these  lands 
drags  on  from  year  to  year,  however, 
some  of  the  States  have  asserted  their 
rights  not  only  to  the  lands  within  their 
traditional  boundaries  but  also  to  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf  itself.  And 
meanwhile,  invoking  a  rapacity  as  ques- 
tionable as  that  of  the  New  Deal  itself, 
they  have  begun  in  some  instances  to 
look  with  covetous  eyes  toward  the  as- 
sertion of  ownership  of  the  national  for- 
ests and  similar  preserves,  within  their 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  there 
are  lands  and  areas  within  these  United 
States  which  properly  belong  to  the 
States,  and  there  are  areas  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  also  areas  whose  ownership 
is  in  dispute,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  ownership  cannot  be  settled  equi- 
tably and  fairly,  without  "grabs"  by 
either  level  of  government.  If  some  of 
the  States,  anticipating  at  long  last  an 
equitable  settlement  of  the  tidelands 
controversy  in  their  favor,  are  now  going 
to  embark  on  raids  on  Federal  lands,  they 
will,  in  my  judgment,  alienate  much  of 
the  support  that  they  now  enjoy  and 
invite  chaos  in  the  determination  of 
ownership  of  these  disputed  lands. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
the  March  5,  1953.  edition  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News:  « 

OrrsHOKE  On.:  Whosx  "Gkab"?     * 

The  clamor  of  New  Deal  columnlsU  and 
Congressmen  over  the  offshore  oil  "gra6"  u 
becoming  a  veritable  din.  It  la  alao  very  (hla- 
leadlng.  The  Issues  here  are  compllcfted, 
and  there  Is  a  case  to  be  made  on  each  wide, 
but  the  yelling  of  "grab"  and  "steal"  do«an't 
help  to  simplify  or  clarify  matters.  Nof' will 
it  help  to  avert  a  real  "grab"  or  "steaAT  by 
anyone  who  may  be  contemplating  stlMi  a 
move.  Like  the  little  boy  who  cried  "«olf ." 
the  politician  who  yells  "grab"  on  a  cas«.ibat 
doesn't  warrant  that  kind  of  langui^*  is 
risking  being  ignored  if  a  case  should:  .Ulaa 
that  does  warrant  It.  '■\'' 

Those  who  talk  this  way  have  convenie»i(tly 
forgotten  some  recent  history.  In  all  •  the 
years  up  to  1937.  no  Federal  agency  had;l>^rl- 
ously  thought  of  asserting  Federal  jurtf^lc- 
tion  over  oil  or  any  other  resource  iii.the 
submerged  lands  along  the  coasts — the-^ofl- 
shore  lands  between  low-tide  mark  and  the 
8-mlle  limit.  - 

In  the  early  thirties,  a  question  arose  <aen 
California  stopped  granting  prospecting ^wr- 
mlts  for  new  leases  covering  its  offshor  oU 
field,  and  various  oilmen  applied  to  Secrtf  Xary 
of  Interior  Harold  Ickes  to  override  the  gllato 
and  give  them  leases  under  the  Federal 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Up  to  1931  all 
such  applications  were  flatly  denied,  becftxise 
the  late  Mr.  Ickes.  an  all-out  New  Deal  <Jon- 
servatlonist  If  there  ever  was  one.  took  the 
position  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

"Title  to  the  oil  under  the  ocean  within 
the  3 -mile  limit."  he  aald  then,  "la  In  ttie 
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Ctate  of  California,  and  the  land  may  not 
be  appropriated  except  by  authority  of  the 
State." 

That  was  the  so-called  tidelands  situa- 
tion then.  Nobody  in  Washington  had  any 
thought  of  denying  State  jurisdiction.  In 
1937,  however,  a  new  pool  was  discovered  off 
California.  A  move  was  initiated  in  the 
State  legislature  to  conserve  part  of  it  as  a 
naval  reserve,  but  the  people,  in  a  referen- 
dum, rejected  the  control  legislation.  It  was 
then  that  some  of  the  smart  lawyers  in  Wash- 
'  Ington  began  playing  with  the  idea  of  assert- 
ing Federal  title. 

It  was  they,  in  short,  who  made  the  first 
"grab,"  and  they  pressed  the  case  throxigh 
the  courts,  to  the  outraged  howls  of  every 
coastal  State.  The  attorneys  general  of  most 
of  the  Inland  States  were  immediately  up  in 
arms,  too.  because  the  same  logic  that  might 
sustain  the  Federal  "grab"  there  could  be 
used  to  support  a  similar  "grab"  for  control 
of  submerged  lands  under  the  lakes  and 
navigable  rivers. 

The  Supreme  Court  finally  niled  that  Uncle 
Sam,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the 
contrary,  has  "paramount  rights."  The  Im- 
plication was  that  Congress  had  full  author- 
ity to  settle  the  question  either  way.  but  this 
Is  the  decision  the  New  Dealers  now  wave  like 
a  flag  over  the  move  In  Congress  to  restore 
jurisdiction  to  the  States.  For  them  to  cry 
"grab"  and  "steal"  is  to  Ignore  completely 
the  fact  that  State  title  was  never  questioned 
until  the  first  "grab"  was  made  by  the  New 
Deal  Federal  administration,  and  later 
backed  by  a  New  Deal  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  pending  legislation  restores  the  legal 
situation  to  that  existing  prior  to  1937,  and 
stops  with  that,  there  will  have  been  no 
"grab"  anywhere.  But  along  with  the  move 
to  restore  State  jxirlsdictlon.  there  are  two 
real  "grabs"  being  suggested.  One  Is  the 
move  by  Texas  and  Florida  Interests  to  ex- 
tend State  title  beyond  the  historic  limits  far 
,  out  into  the  gulf  to  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Another  is  a  move  by  various 
Inland  western  Interests  to  transfer  title  of 
Federal  lands.  Including  forest  preserves  and 
similar  areas  to  the  States.  If  the  new  Con- 
gress or  administration  were  to  get  the  off- 
shore-oU  question  tangled  up  In  this  sort  of 
back-to-the-States  movement,  they  would 
Indeed,  be  participating  in  a  giveaway  of  otir 
public  domain  and  there  would  be  point  to 
the  cry  of  "grab."  Whatever  is  done  about 
the  areas  just  beyond  the  tidelands,  there 
Is  no  justification  for  giving  away  lands  or 
rights  in  which  title  has  long  rested,  both 
legally  and  hlstorlcaUy,  in  the  Nation  rather 
than  any  State. 


Republicans  Doubletalk  ob  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'  HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  exten- 
sion of  remarks  on  Tuesday,  March  3. 
1953,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Republican 
Governor  of  New  York  and  his  Repub- 
lican-controlled legislature  should  be 
severely  criticized  for  taking  steps  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  adequate  rent  pro- 
tection. A  bill  to  increase  the  rents  of 
tenants  in  New  York  City  and  in  the 
State  is  now  being  considered  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  I  took  issue 
with  the  report  of  the  Republican-con- 
trolled rent  commission  that  there  is  no 
housing  shortage,  even  though  the  rec- 
ords indicate  that  30,000  families  in  New 


York  City  today  are  living  In  cellaf 
apartments,  paying  exorbitant  rents,  and 
in  many  instances  sharing  community 
kitchens  and  bathroom  facilities.  I  em-^ 
phasized  that  thousands  of  families  bi^ 
still  facing  a  housing  shortage  which  re*' 
quires  them  to  pay  high  rents  for  quar^ 
ters  which  are  far  from  desirable. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  housing  short^ 
age  is  no  longer  open  to  dispute.  Th0 
New  York  State  Rent  Commission  ha^ 
been  flatly  contradicted  by  another  Re^ 
publican-controlled  committee  of  th^ 
State  legislature,  the  Joint  legislative 
committee  on  housing  and  multiple 
dwellings.  This  joint  legislative  com- 
mittee has,  under  date  of  February  3, 
1953.  sponsored  a  New  York  State  Senate 
bill,  Pr.  No.  1275,  now  awaiting  the  Gov- 
ernor's signature,  which  would  legalize 
cellar  or  basement  apartment  occupancy 
for  living  purposes  until  July  1,  1955. 
upon  a  certificate  from  the  commissioner 
of  the  department  of  housing  and  build- 
ings and  the  commission  of  health.  The 
committee  subjoined  a  report  to  the  bill 
in  which  it  noted: 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  be- 
cause of  the  continued  housing  shortage, 
some  temporary  reUef  should  be  granted  to 
the  tenants  who  are  now  occupying  cellar 
or  basement  apartments  or  rooms. 

Thus  we  have  a  Republican-controlled 
committee  on  the  one  hand  attempting 
to  justify  rent  increases  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  housing  shortage,  while 
another  Republican-controlled  commit- 
tee relies  on  a  finding  of  a  housing  short- 
age to  justify  statutory  approval  for  the 
cellar  apartment  occupancy  of  30,000 
families  in  New  York  City. 

I  charge  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  once  again  demonstrated  that  it  only 
gives  lipservice  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  it  doubletalked  in  its  pre- 
election promises  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  when  it  promised  the 
people  that  it  would  maintain  a  rigid  and 
effective  rent  control  for  their  protection 
and  that  now  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag. 
A  behind-the-scene  deal  to  make  the 
people  the  helpless  victims  of  a  conspir- 
acy to  raise  rents  for  the  benefit  of  the 
real-estate  interests  is  now  evident. 


at  Shreveport.  La.  This  great  Air  Force 
base  began  its  operations  20  years  ago 
this  month. 

I  attended,  along  with  General  Hoyt 
Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  anniversary  celebration.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  very  bad,  a 
large  crowd  attended  this  celebration. 
One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  ob- 
servance in  my  opinion  was  the  display 
of  various  types  of  military  aircraft  ac- 
tually being  used  by  our  men  now.  They 
were  lined  up  on  a  long  parking  strip  at 
the  air  force  base,  and  I  noticed  as  I  in- 
spected one  after  the  other  thareach 
one  bore  a  price  tag.  Thousands  of  our 
local  people  attended  this  celebration. 
All  of  them  stopped  to  see  the  type  and 
character  of  the  aircraft  before  them 
and  all  of  them  read  the  figures  showing 
the  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  these 
airplanes.  The  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
this  information  as  to  costs. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  are  interested  in  these  figures 
and  I  am.  therefore,  presenting  them  to 
you  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  given  me,  together  with  the  cost 
of  each  type  of  aircraft. 

B-25 $138,  657 

B-26 198,  347 

B-29 627,  243 

B-36 2.  634.  686 

B-45 1,  296,  245 

B-47 2,  500,  000 

B-60 1,  236,  203 

C-46 66,  124 

C-47 74, 122 

C-124 A 2,  818,  278 

F-51 52.  942 

P-84 158,  870 

P-86 185,  105 

KC-97 1. 146.  258 

T-93 i.-   197,  971 

I  have  no  way  of  checking  whether  or 
not  the  taxpayer  is  getting  value  dollar 
for  dollar  for  this  equipment.  The  costs 
are,  in  my  mind,  heavy  in  some  respect. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  private  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  producing  for  the 
Defense  Department  the  finest  machines 
for  fiying  and  the  finest  equipment  for 
flying  that  has  ever  been  produced  by 
himian  hands  at  any  time.  You  cannot 
get  the  best  without  paying  for  it. 
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Economy  and  Efficiency  in  die  Defense 
Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REBilARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jantuiry  29,  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  people  of  the  United  States 
are  most  price-conscious  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  always  most  gratifying  to 
learn  that  executiire  ilepartments  like- 
wise are  conscious  of  the  struggle  of  our 
taxpayers  to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  operations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  provide  safety  for  our 
people.  The  economy-mindedness  of 
our  Defense  Department  was  brought 
forcibly  home  to  me  in  the  recent  ob- 
servance of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Barksfield  Air  Force  Base 


Restorinf  Balance  to  Ovr  Federal  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Opera- 
tion Decentralization"  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  March  6,  1953. 

The  editorial  reflects,  I  believe,  the 
widespread  support  which  has  greeted 
the  announcement  by  the  present  admin- 
istration that  it  will  soon  move  to  restore 
a  proper  balance  to  our  Federal  system 
of  government  through  the  medium  of 
a  Commission  on  Integovernmental  Re- 
lations. While  the  tasks  of  such  a  Com- 
mission will  be  immense,  they  are,  in  my 
judgment,    of    major    and    compelling 
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importance   and   Its   work    cannot    be 
launched  too  soon.   As  the  editorial  says, 
it  is  a  step  which  is  long  overdue. 
The  editorial  follows: 

OPKKATION    DXCi:imAI.IZATTOK 

President  Eisenhower's  Initiation  of  a 
sweeping  study  of  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  State  governments  Is  potentially 
as  important  a  development  as  the  creation 
in  1947  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Organ- 
ization of  the  Executive  Branch.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  successful  pattern  set  by  the  Hoover 
Ck>mmlsslon,  In  seeking  a  more  rational  and 
efBclent  pattern  for  the  functioning  of  to- 
day's vast  Federal  bureaucracy,  that  has 
touched  off  a  ci^paign  to  apply  the  same 
technique  to  a  study  of  State-Federal  Inter- 
rslationships. 

The  commission  proposed  by  the  President 
and  a  group  of  governors  and  congressional 
leaders  will  include  representatives  of  the 
States  and  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
have  as  a  primary  target  a  study  of  the 
whole  social-security  system  and  extend  to 
other  areas  in  which  the  Federal-aid  prin- 
ciple has  been  extensively  used — health,  wel- 
fare, education,  road  building,  etc.  Not  least. 
It  will  Involve  a  comprehensive  review  of 
overlapping  and  conflicting  taxes — ^Federal. 
State,  and  local. 

The  objective  will  be  nothing  less  than  to 
develop  a  new  philosophy  on  the  whole  gov- 
ernmental interrelationship— on  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  should  be  left  to  the  States, 
those  on  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist,  and  those  on  which  it  should 
play  the  major,  controlling  part.  This  is  a 
redefinition  of  functions  that  has  long  been 
needed,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  If  some  prob- 
lems are  to  be  turned  back  to  the  States, 
some  revenue  sources  preempted  by  tax- 
hungry  Uncle  Sam  will  also  have  to  be  tiu-ned 
back.  It  is  a  process,  moreover,  that 
Shouldn't  sU^  with  the  States,  but  should 
lead  to  a  new  drawing  of  the  line  on  State 
versus  local  responsibilities. 

It's  a  tremendous  far-ranging  subject,  and 
the  obvious  starting  point  toward  a  program 
of  deliberate  decentralization  of  governmen- 
tal responsibility  Is  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission with  the  scope  and  prestige  of  a 
Hoover  commission.  That's  what  the  Presi- 
dent, the  congressional  leaders,  and  the  gov- 
ernors who  met  with  them  appear  to  have  in 
mind.  It  Is  a  movement  long  overdue  and 
we  wish  it  welL 


Lessons  Learned  From  Naral  Operations 
in  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NZW  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
highly  significant  and  enlightening  ad- 
dress by  Vice  Adm.  Richard  L.  Conolly, 
United  States  Navy,  president.  Naval  War 
College.  Newport,  R.  I.;  former  com- 
mander in  chief.  United  States  Naval 
Forces  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, before  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States  at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on 
December  11.  1952.  I  believe  this  win 
interest  all  Members  of  Congress: 

There  has  recently  grown  up  a  tendency 

to  deprecate  reference  to  history  as  a  guide 

Jto  the  future.    The  immature  mind  imptil- 


slvely  seeks  the  quickly  arrived  at.  uncom- 
plicated solution.  It  U  impatient  in  ito 
flights  of  fancy  of  any  hampering  restric- 
tions of  reasoned  logic,  the  warnings  of  past 
experience,  or  to  give  heed  to  realistic  testing 
and  evaluation.  To  properly  interpret  his- 
tory and  then  to  use  its  lessons  to  inspire 
and  to  control  planned  miliUry  action  re- 
quires imagination,  a  background  of  military 
education  and  experience,  and  a  practical 
combination  of  receptivity,  ingenuity,  and 
Judgment;  the  sort  of  Judgment  that  might 
be  called  common  sense.  To  Ignore  history 
is  to  dein-ive  one's  self  of  past  experience, 
of  all  the  fruits  of  experimentation,  of  all 
the  distilled  wisdom  of  the  past.  Thus  we 
would  throw  away  the  tools  forged  for  our 
use  by  the  masters  of  our  art  over  the  cen- 
turies. No  scientist  undertaking  research 
would  care  to  ignore  the  buUdup  of  past 
knowledge.  He  would  not  want  to  start 
from  scratch  each  time  he  undertook  a  new 
project.  Although  the  historical  method  is 
not  the  only  means  by  which  one's  profes- 
sion can  be  learned,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deprive  one's  self  of  the  benefit  of  its  lessons 
and  to  stultify  one's  rounded  development 
by  ignoring  It. 

Aside  from  the  specialized  naval  warfare 
that  is  now  being  practiced  in  Korea,  our 
most  recent  experiences  with  naval  warfare 
are  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  World  War 
n.  Although  the  lessons  are  many,  I  will 
try  to  segregate  and  comment  upon  those 
which  I  deem  to  be  the  broadest  and  which 
apply  most  uniquely  to  that  war.  From 
these  lessons.  If  someone  can  interpret  the 
experience  of  World  War  n  correctly,  a  naval 
officer  may  formulate  new  and  better  con- 
cepts or  adapt  the  b«»st  of  those  proven  right 
in  principle.  Unfortunately,  many  lessons 
already  previously  learned  as  the  result  of 
bitter  experience  of  the  past  had  to  be  re- 
learned  at  great  cost.  However,  many  of  the 
lessons  of  World  War  I  and  of  previous  naval 
warfare  were  heeded,  and  contributed  to  the 
most  efficient  conduct  of  naval  campaigns 
and  the  most  successful  development  and 
ampllflcatlon  of  seapower  in  all  history. 
The  significance  of  seapower  was  realized, 
the  Importance  of  control  of  the  oceans  was 
appreciated,  and  eventually  both  were  ex- 
ploited to  the  full. 

Some  of  the  lessons  that  I  will  mention 
were  applicable  not  only  to  the  naval  war 
but  to  the  other  forms  of  warfare  and  to  the 
use  of  the  total  military  power  in  its  inte- 
grated and  unified  form.     This  leads  me  to 
the  first  of  these,  the  need  fpr  an  overall  or 
global   concept    for   fighting   an    allied    war. 
For  the  first  time  it  came  to  be  realized  how 
one  front,  no  matter  how  separated  or  how 
distant,  had  a  more  or  less  direct  infiuence 
upon  every  other  front.     Where  one  front 
or  one  theater  of  operations  was  contiguous 
or  adjacent,  this  was  readily  evident,   but 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  unmistakable 
to  anyone  that  the  naval  power  of  the  future 
allies  was  going  to  be  spread  too  thin  if  we 
were  to  engage  simultaneously  in  a  war  with 
both  Germany  and  Japan.     After  the  fall  of 
France  came  the  outcry  for  a  seven-ocean 
navy,  where  only  weeks  before  a  two-ocean 
navy  had  been  universally  rejected  as  un- 
needed.     Even  in  the  present  limited  war  In 
the  Far  East  it  is  quite  evident   that   the 
operations  in  Korea  and  those  in  Indochina 
are    mutuaUy   supporting,    particularly    the 
effect   of  the  Korean   war   in   limiting   the 
tempo  and  extent  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Now  that  we  are  a  world  power  we  will  not 
be  able  to  ignore  the  implications  of  un- 
countered  advances  and  conquest  by  our  op- 
ponents in  any  part  of  the  world  whatever. 
All  parts  have  an  interrelated  Impact  on  the 
others  to  some  degree.  In  an  unbroken 
periphery  of  continental  extent,  flanking  po- 
sitions are  endless. 

Just  as  we  had  need  for  an  overall  global 
concept  for  our  strategy,  there  was  imme- 
diately generated  need  for  planning  opera- 
tions on  a  unifled  basis.    Not  only  was  there 


need  for  concerted  action,  but  there  also 
existed  the  need  for  carefully  planning  the 
allocation  of  the  existing  limited  forces  and 
available  resources  and  shipping.  There  fol- 
lowed the  need  for  planning  for  the  deploy- 
ment and  support  of  our  forces.  The  total 
power  generated  by  an  integrated  and  mu- 
tually helpful  plan  to  fight  an  allied  war  la 
every  theater  resulted  in  spectacular  suc- 
cesses. One  of  the  fruits  of  this  sort  of  plan- 
ning was  the  lend-lease  principle,  which 
made  possible  the  application  of  our  tremen- 
dous industrial  energy  to  the  fighting  on 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  European 
fronts  simultaneously  and  to  the  allied  war 
at  sea  in  every  ocean. 

The  agreemenu  between  Mr.  Booeevelt  and 
Mr.  Churchill  regarding  the  basic  featxures  at 
the  United  States-British  combined  suategy 
were  unique  in  history  as  regards  the  sagacity 
of  the  decisions,  the  extent  of  the  collabora- 
tion and  the  loyalty  with  which  the  agree- 
ments were  honored.  From  the  British  wa 
adopted  and  adapted  to  our  use  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  organization,  a  major  acquisi- 
tion from  our  point  of  view.  Also  the  crea- 
tion of  this  organization  with  its  supporting 
agencies  permitted  a  close  oollaboraUon  be- 
tween the  British  and  ovirselves  in  the  work 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  on  all 
levels  between  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  organiza- 
tions of  both  countries.  Most  important  of 
all.  perhaps,  was  the  support  which  both  oc- 
ganizations  gave  to  the  respecUve  leaders  of 
their  nations  in  making  the  major  decisions. 
There  was  real  and  effective  strategic  direc- 
tion from  the  top  in  World  War  II,  what  Is 
now  defined  as  "The  Higher  Direction  of  the 
War." 

Another  lesson  that  we  learned  was  the 
need  for  coordinating  strategic  planning  of 
operations  with  the  logisUc  planning  neces- 
sary to  support  the  strategic  concept.  We 
learned  the  necessity  of  testing  oui  strategie 
plans  as  to  logistic  feasibility  and  as  to  the 
tactical  capacity  for  their  execution.  This 
was  done  by  calculation  before  the  battle  and 
prevented  either  a  gross  oversupply  or  the 
allocation  of  uneconomical  force  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  undersupply  which  might 
have  resulted  in  defeat  or  disaster.  While 
this  sort  of  planning  was  not  entirely  new, 
it  was  done  to  an  extent  and  certainly  more 
skillfully  and  successfully  than  ever  before. 
Even  the  almost  limitless  resources  of  the 
Industrial  capacity  of  the  United  States  had 
to  be  rationed  and  carefully  allocated,  not 
only  to  nations  but  to  the  various  theaters 
of  active  operations.  Even  when  the  supply 
was  either  adequate  or  perhaps  excessive, 
shipping  proved  to  be  a  limiting  factor. 
Never  before  were  campaigns  so  carefully 
planned  as  in  the  last  war  and  never  before 
did  the  action  and  results  adhere  so  closely 
to  the  planning. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  as  a  result  of 
experience  in  the  early  phases  of  the  war  and, 
even   before  we  had  entered  into  It,  there 
came  about  a  recognition  of  the  dependence 
for  the  success  of  our  strategy  on  the  wide 
use  of  our  predominant  seapower.     Hereto- 
fore this  has  been  recognized  usually  only  by 
seamen,  but  this  time  it  was  soon  appreciated 
by  statesmen,  soldiers,  airmen,  and  also  was 
generally  imderstood  by  the  civilian  popu- 
lace.    The   mere  act  of  locating  an  acUve 
theatre  or  a  base  upon  a  globe  or  map  of  the 
world  immediately  brought  the  realization 
that  access  to  all  these  disUnt  parts  of  the 
world  could  only  be  had  by  the  use  of  the 
«ea  and  that  we  must  have  control  of  it. 
Since  the  war  it  has  been  my  experience  In 
talking  to  military  and  naval  officers,  states- 
men, and  the  people  of  the  country,  that 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life,  professional 
military  men  and  civilians  alike,  have  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  than  Eurc^>eans  (even  the 
British)  of  the  vital  importance  of  seapower 
in  making  global  war.     I  believe  this  came 
about  as  a  result  of  our  having  followed  the 
operations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  war 
against  Japan  much  more  closely  and  in- 
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telllgently.  more  Interestedly,  than  Euro- 
peans. Perhaps  the  peoples  of  Australia  and 
New  2>aland  even  more  keenly  realize  the 
vital  necessity  of  maintaining  sea  conunu- 
nlcatlons  to  and  from  their  distant  lands. 

As  the  war  progressed,  we  also  realized 
more  and  more  the  interde];>endence  of  all 
arms  and  aU  services.  In  fact,  this  was 
brought  home  to  us  in  the  first  battle  of  the 
war — Pearl  Harbor.  However,  although  it 
was  weakness  when  we  lacked  it,  it  was  a 
factor  of  great  strength  when  we  employed 
It,  and  it  made  for  a  very  versatile  and  fiexible 
strategy.  Mutual  support  between  the  serv- 
ices is  not  new,  but  it  was  never  before  de- 
veloped to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  last  war. 
It  resulted  in  Joint  planning,  the  develop- 
ment of  unified  command  principles,  cross 
education  between  the  services  and  common 
use  of  supplies  and  even  articles  of  equip- 
ment provided  by  each  service  in  particular 
cases.  An  example  of  this  latter  was  the  pro- 
vision by  the  Army  of  50  caliber  ammuni- 
tion for  use  of  all  the  services,  by  the  Navy 
of  20-mllllmeter  ammunition  for  the  com- 
mon use.  Other  instances  are  many  and 
important.  Thus,  much  workable  unifica- 
tion was  produced  as  the  result  of  the  pres- 
sures of  the  war  and  Intelligent  cooperation 
between  men  of  good  wlU  in  all  ranks  and  at 
all  levels. 

An  Important  lesson  which  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  learned,  at  least  in  part,  is  the  vital 
necessity  for  an  adequate  intelligence  service. 
We  have  perhaps  learned  more  about  what 
constitutes  a  real  intelligence  service  as  a 
result  of  the  wartime  operations  of  068.  It 
has  been  recognized  that  such  a  service  must 
continue  in  peace  and  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance In  periods  such  as  cold  war,  quasi - 
war,  or  however  you  may  choose  to  describe 
our  present  uneasy  times.  Although  we  can 
augment  our  peace  intelligence  establish- 
ment in  war  and  expand  its  activities,  never- 
theless, an  efficient  permanent  organization 
is  essential  to  our  national  security.  Fail- 
ures in  wartime  Intelligence  were  highlighted 
by  Pearl  Harbor  but  were  rooted  in  the  dec- 
ades preceding  it.  We  never  knew  that  the 
Yamato  and  Mushashi  were  armed  with  18- 
inch  guns,  nor  that  Japanese  naval  aviation 
had  been  developed  to  even  a  fraction  of  its 
true  strength,  which  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  at  Pearl  Harbor.  All  this  could 
have  been  ascertained  before  the  ctirtain  fell 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  We  have 
learned  of  the  importance  of  waging  war  for 
psychological  effects  on  our  enemies,  their 
friends  and  allies,  and  on  ourselves.  We 
have  learned  something  of  military  govern- 
ment and  occupation  methods. 

We  had  forcibly  brought  to  our  attention 
the  lesson  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  ready 
militarily  in  peacetime — certainly  when  war 
is  imminent.  This  readiness  must  apply  to 
the  standing  regular  forces  and  their  imme- 
diately essential  elements  of  support  to  serve 
as  the  basis  and  nuclei  of  the  augmented 
and  reinforced  standing  regular  forces  which 
will  be  necessary  at  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties for  action  against  the  enemy.  This  les- 
son has  been  learned  many  times.  It  is  well 
,  known  to  all  professional  military  officers, 
out  it  has  not  been  so  well  understood  in  the 
past  by  our  statesmen,  by  our  legislators,  nor 
by  our  people.  We  seem  to  have  to  learn  it 
over  again  at  the  start  of  each  war,  even  a 
small  war  with  North  Korea.  It  is  particu- 
larly mandatory  that  we  realize  this  at  those 
times  when  we  are  engaged  in  prosecuting 
a  strong  policy  with  a  stern,  iwyielding  dip- 
lomatic posture  but  with  totally  inadequate 
forces  with  which  to  back  up  oxir  deter- 
mination. 

What  we  need  is  a  steady,  continuing,  and 
objective  military  policy  which  will  provide 
the  means  for  implementing  oiu*  national 
policy,  support  our  diplomacy,  and  execute, 
in  case  of  war,  a  planned,  winning  strategy. 
This  would  mean  readiness  on  a  national 
scale,  a  properly  prepared  Industrial  base 
upon  which  to  mobilise,  and  would  jvesup- 


pose  the  existing  regular  establishments  de- 
scribed above.  It  would  also  imply  a  psycho- 
logical readiness  on  the  part  of  our  people 
to  accept  sacrifices,  rigors,  and  hardships 
with  constancy  and  determination.  It  would 
imply  service  in  our  Armed  Forces  of  most 
of  our  young  manhood  for  adequate  periods 
d  training  and  a  tough  and  enduring  spirit 
on  their  part.  I  would  not  doubt  the  devo- 
tion of  oiu-  young  men.  I  would  hope  it 
could  be  equaled  by  their  elders  in  the  part 
they  would  have  to  play. 

In  the  last  war  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
come certain  tab\is,  the  supposedly  insur- 
mountable limitations  upon  sea  power  broad- 
cast by  our  landlocked  detractors,  but  un- 
fortunately accepted  by  all  too  many  naval 
officers.  One  of  these  wcs  the  fear  of  land 
fortifications.  Naval  forces,  supposedly, 
could  not  operate  against  shore  batteries. 
This  probably  stemmed  from  some  of  Nel- 
son's early  experiences,  in  spite  of  his  later 
success  against  the  floating  batteries  at  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen.  That  it  should  have 
been  accepted  by  Americans  is  difficult  to 
understand,  in  view  of  the  successes  of  oxir 
Civil  War  at  New  Orleans,  at  Vlcksburg,  Mo- 
bile, Fort  Fisher,  and  Charleston.  Another 
tabu  was  the  supposed  impossibility  of  land- 
ing in  force  against  prepared  opposition  on 
the  hostile  shore.  Admittedly,  the  Navy 
before  the  war  didn't  have  the  equipment 
to  do  it.  Luckily,  the  British  were  more 
forehanded,  and  so  were  the  United  States 
Marines.  At  least  they  had  developed  plans 
and  considered  techniques  and  in  some  cases 
prototjrpes  of  equipment.  By  the  time  we 
got  into  the  war  and  had  it  to  do,  the  Navy 
at  last  realized  Its  resi>onsibllities  in  am- 
phibious warfare,  plunged  into  the  success- 
ful development  and  the  production  in  quan- 
tity of  many  types  of  landing  craft,  equip- 
ment and  supporting  weapons,  and  set  itself 
to  the  development  of  the  tactical  tech- 
niques c  sential  to  the  execution  of  its  role 
in  this  important  type  of  operation,  which 
constitutes  a  phase  of  the  exploitation  of 
command  of  the  sea.  Another  of  the  sup- 
posedly insurmountable  obstacles  was  the 
insufficiency  of  shipping  with  which  to  con- 
duct and  support  loglstically  large-scale 
overseas  operations.  Again,  this  deficiency 
was  made  good  by  the  unheard  of,  un- 
imaginable well-spring  of  oxir  industrial  ca- 
pacity. By  the  time  we  had  raised  and 
trained  the  forces  to  do  a  given  Job,  suffi- 
cient shipping  was  built  with  which  to  carry 
out  the  operations  essential  to  our  strategic 
success.  The  above-supposed  limitations  to 
the  exercise  of  naval  power  were  of  years 
standing,  but  in  the  decades  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  another  of  these 
tabus  raised  its  head.  This  new  obstacle 
was  the  assertion  that  naval  forces  could 
not  operate  within  the  radius  of  hostile  land- 
based  air  forces.  Not  only  was  this  done  re- 
peatedly in  the  Pacific  war,  but  it  was  done 
during  the  period  when  practically  the  whole 
of  the  Japanese  air  power  remaining  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  very  considerable,  was  op- 
erating out  of  the  main  islaind  bases  of 
Japan  and  was  employing  a  devastating 
technique  hitherto  not  believed  practical, 
the  kamikaze.  Nevertheless,  the  spearhead 
of  our  fieet.  the  carrier  task  forces,  once 
again  produced  in  unimagined  numbers,  did 
operate  offensively  against  them,  and  we 
were  able  to  penetrate  their  island  defense 
complex  and  seize  successively  key  strategic 
positions  until  finally  we  commanded  the 
waters  surrounding  the  main  islands  of 
Japan  itself.  In  fact,  during  the  advance 
across  the  Pacific  the  United  States  Navy 
surmounted  every  one  of  these  supposedly 
frustrating  limitations  on  our  naval  power. 
It  operated  against  land  fortifications;  it  re- 
peatedly seized,  by  landings  In  force,  the 
strongest  fortified  positions  yet  known;  it 
operated  against  distant  objectives  with  large 
forces  and  supported  large-scale  land  cam- 
paigns, employing  shipping  that  had  not 
been  In  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 


war;  and  it  operated  successfully  against 
the  land-based  air  of  the  enemy  while  de- 
feating and  destroying  his  naval  aircraft  car- 
riers and  eventually  his  entire  fieet. 

We  learned  again  that  we  could  rely.  In 
fact,  must  rely,  upon  the  industrial  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  save  us  from  an 
impending  disaster  due  to  our  unreadiness. 
A  miracle  was  required  to  arm  our  expanding 
forces,  replace  our  staggering  losses  in  ship- 
ping, and  provide  the  excess  of  existing  ship- 
ping which  must  be  produced  to  implement 
our  strategic  plans.  Besides  this  tremen- 
dous load  we  demanded  production  of  spare 
parts,  replacement  and  reserve  equipment, 
and  the  development  of  entirely  new,  hither- 
to unknown,  highly  complicated  equipment, 
such  as  radar,  modem  places  of  all  types, 
and  eventually  the  atom  bomb,  among  many 
others.  No  other  national  combination  of 
science,  development,  engineering,  and  pro- 
duction could  have  approached  this  achieve- 
ment. Not  only  should  we  be  grateful  to  in- 
dustry for  what  it  did  but  we  should  realize 
that  without  its  tremendous  effort  victory 
would  actually  have  been  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. Next  time  we  might  not  have  the 
respite  in  which  to  do  it. 

Another  activity  that  has  received  scant 
attention,  inadequate  praise,  and  apprecia- 
tion is  the  development  of  oiu"  training  fa- 
cilities. This  took  place  on  a  scale  that  had 
hitherto  been  imix>ssible  to  conceive.  We 
employed  techniques,  methods,  and  training 
devices  never  before  dreamed  of.  It  was  a 
surprise  that  this  could  be  done  on  stich  a 
.vast  scale,  true  quantity  production,  and 
that  the  quality  could  be  so  good.  Further- 
more, this  grand-scale  training  on  such  a 
broad  base  proved  to  be  one  of  the  maJcMT 
factors  in  victory.  For  example,  in  the  Pa- 
cific war,  as  the  years  went  by,  one  of  the 
limiting  elements  in  the  development  of  the 
Japanese  naval  aviation  was  the  impoesibility 
of  their  maintaining  either  the  quality  or 
the  numbers  of  the  naval  aviators  at  the 
levels  of  those  who  began  the  war.  Ovur 
trained  naval  aviators  increased  vastly  In 
numbers  and  the  quality  improved  as  the 
cumvilative  experience  of  the  war  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  but  thoroughly  trained, 
competent,  and  proficient  pilots  that  we  were 
tiu-ning  out  in  great  quantity  toward  the 
end  of  the  war. 

We  learned  again  the  need  for  mobUlty 
of  naval  forces  and  the  mobility  that  naval 
forces  can"  impart  to  armies.  Our  carrier 
task  forces  were  the  embodiment  of,  not  only 
the  mobility  of  naval  forces  but  the  true 
strategic  mobility  of  alrpower  afloat.  In  the 
advance  across  the  Paciflc  the  carrier  task 
forces  were  used  as  the  spearhead  of  the 
maritime  strategic  advance.  Replenishment 
at  sea,  developed  during  the  war  as  a  novel 
technique,  gave  added  mobUity  to  these  al- 
ready long-range  striking  forces.  The  fol- 
lowup  of  this  spearhead,  that  seized  the  nec- 
essary bases  and  made  progress  forward  pos- 
sible by  consolidating  the  advance,  were  the 
seaborne  troops  which  were  projected  Into 
the  active  theater  and  onto  the  physical  ob- 
jectives by  the  Navy.  The  landing  forces 
consisted  of  either  marines,  or  marines  and 
soldiers,  or  soldiers  and  marines,  or  Just  sol- 
diers. All  combinations  were  invariably  suc- 
cessful. This  rolling  offensive,  operating 
thovisands  of  miles  from  its  successively 
western-progressing  bases,  tjrpifles  the  mo- 
bility of  mass  over  great  distances  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Navy — the  dynamic  use  of  sea- 
power. The  war  in  the  Paciflc  was  the 
triumph  of  Mahan's  principles  and  even  went 
him  one  better. 

And  now  I  will  come  to  a  lesson  which  we 
learned  even  after  the  war  was  over.  We  are 
still  learning  it.  It  is  the  interrelation  be- 
tween military  strategy  and  our  national  pol- 
icy. If  we  are  to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory 
after  a  tremendous  war,  we  miist  learn  this 
lesson.  All  military  operations  have  an  im-  ^ 
pact  on  the  postwar  political  settlement. 
The  political  situation  existing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war  has  a  tremendous  effect  oo 
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the  ensuing  operstlon*  and  tbe  political  slt- 
natlon  brought  about  as  a  result  of  mili- 
tary operations  (the  fighting)  and  th«  dip- 
lomatic settlements  (the  negotiations >*  con- 
dition the  ^ture  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
world.     There   is  a  direct  relationship   be- 
tween our  political  power  and  what  Oeorge 
Washington    called    our.    military    posture. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  military  strength  and 
our    peacetime    potential    military    position 
may  be  greatly  influenced  by  such  practical 
political  matters  as  treaties  of  alliance,  trus- 
teeships, cession  of  vital  strategic  positions  to 
possible  enemies,  or,  contrariwise,  their  ac- 
qulslti<m    by    ourselves,    our    allies,    or    our 
friends.     All  this  sounds  simple  and  true. 
The  truths  are  readily  accepted  by  all  but 
not  always  adhered  to,  to  ovir  dismay  and 
our  peril.    It  Is  necessary  that  o\ir  political 
leaders  understand  the  basic  elements  of  mil- 
itary strategy,  the  factors  of  military  power, 
and  that  our  military  men  understand  inter- 
national politics  and  realize  their  relation  to 
}    their   own    profession    and    the    Interaction 
and  impact  of  one  upon  the  other.    Perhaps 
thus  we  would  realize  that  it  was  unwise  to 
have  given  the  Japanese  that  chain  of  man- 
dated islands  after  World  War  I  which  al- 
lowed them  to.  Illegally,  It  Is  true,  erect  a 
chain  of  Island  defenses  which  took  several 
years  for  us  to  penetrate  and  behind  which 
they  consolidated  and  almost  permanently 
secured    a   vast   stolen   empire.     Perhaps    it 
would  prevent  us  from  realizing  that  a  tem- 
porary   military    settlement    may    often    de- 
velop into  a  semipermanent  political  settle- 
ment by  the  recalcitrance  and  bad  faith  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  its  refusal  to  negotiate 
any  substitute.    We  are  stMl  confronted  with 
several  of  these  impasses,  dilemmas,  predica- 
ments, call  them  what  you  will,  as  an  after- 
math of  the  last  war. 

So  I  hope  oiir  leaders  of  the  futxire  can  al- 
ways learn  by  the  ^nistakes  and  the  good 
deeds  of  those  that  have  gone  before,  sd  that 
they  can  be  saved  from  the  arduous  and  cost- 
ly process  of  learning  only  by  their  personal 
experiences.  We  should  always  remember 
the  story  cf  Frederick  the  Great's  mule. 
When  a  certain  general  was  recommended  to 
the  king  solely  on  the  basis  of  experience,  he 
Is  reported  to  have  ssld,  "I  have  a  mule  who 
Is  the  seasoned  veteran  of  seven  campaigns, 
but  he  is  still  a  mule." 

By  study  and  reflection  of  past  events.  In 
this  case  of  past  naval  actions,  and  cam- 
paigns, and  battles,  we  can  profit  vicariously 
by  the  experience  al  others.  This  can  be 
added  to  one's  own  store  of  actual  experience. 
But  it  must  be  done  Intelligently,  because 
experience  is  not  everything. 

However  they  were  chosen.  I  would  say 
that  the  Nation  has  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  leadership  In  World  War  n.  particu- 
larly In  iu  high-command  leadership  (the 
■o-called  brass).  Our  naval  leaders  were 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  higher  councils 
and  exercised  high  command  of  both  fleets 
and  forces,  and  of  unified  commands  ably, 
even  brilliantly  In  many  instances.  We  never 
before  In  the  naval  history  of  the  Republic 
had  such  uniformly  competent  and  inspired 
commanders  in  our  t<^  command  positions. 


When  I  recall  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution of  the  people  of  Denmark  to  this 
coimtry.  I  must  join  with  them  in  their 
special  day  of  celebration.  It  would  re- 
quire a  book,  rather  than  a  page,  to 
rec<»-d  only  the  names  of  those  Ameri- 
cans of  Danish  origin  who.  by  their 
words  and  deeds,  have  made  the  United 
States  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
On  the  sea.  on  the  land,  and  in  the  air, 
Americans  who  can  proudly  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  Denmark  are  even  now 
engaged  in  striking  at  the  forces  of  god- 
less communism  in  Korea.  Here,  on  the 
American  mainland,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Danish  descent  are 
working  night  and  day— building 
America. 

My  own  family  ties  reach  back  to  Den- 
mark. But.  it  is  for  patriotic — as  well  as 
personal — reasons  that  I  unite  with  150 
million  Americans  in  pledging  anew  our 
friendship  to  Denmark. 

May  the  joy  and  understanding  which 
all  Danes  so  richly  deserve  come  to  them 
on  this,  their  national  holiday.  My 
country  is  a  greater  country  because  of 
this  brave,  hard-working.  God-fearing 
people. 
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laPTONSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Friday,  February  6,  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fred- 
erick IX,  of  Denmark,  will  be  54  years 
old  on  March  11,  1953.  It  is  fitting  that 
his  countrymen  observe  his  birthday  as 
their  national  holiday. 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PXNlVSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1952 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  additional  in- 
formation from  the  magazine  Coal  Age 
on  the  question  of  imports  of  residual  oil: 
What's  thx  On.  Pucx  Stbvctukx? 
Residual  U  a  byproduct  of  oU  refiner*. 
The  general  rule  appears  to  be:  "SeU  it  for 
whatever  itll  bring,  but  sell  it — and  fast." 

According  to  the  NPC  report  on  residual, 
with  the  price  of  crude  oil  »1.40  per  barrel 
at  the  well  in  ld46.  residual  sold  at  the  re- 
finery for  $1.35  per  barrel — 06.4  percent  of 
the  value  of  crude.  In  1051  and  far  Into 
1952,  with  crude  seUing  at  the  well  for  $2.65. 
residual  at  the  refinery  brought  $135 — only 
72.5  percent  of  the  value  of  crude. 

If  you're  a  refiner,  you  want  to  squeeze  as 
much  value  as  you  can  from  every  barrel  of 
crude.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  refine 
as  much  oT  It  as  possible,  even  at  additional 
cost,  and  produce  a  minimum  of  residual. 
That's  why  American  refiners,  at  considerable 
Investment  of  capital,  year  after  year  have 
turned  out  less  residual  per  barrel  of  crude. 
In  1946  the  average  yield  of  residual  per  bar- 
rel of  crude  was  24.9  percent;  In  1951  19.7 
percent;  in  1952,  an  estimated  18.6  percent. 
The  more  finished  products  they've  made. 
the  less  they've  needed  to  charge  for  their 
residual. 

Even  so.  with  crude  nm«  to  stills  Increas- 
ing every  year,  residual  output  also  has 
moved  upward. 

What  can  refiners  do  with  growing  quan- 
tities of  residual?  They  can't  store  it,  be- 
cause storage  costs  per  unit  of  value  arc  too 
high.  Beaides,  as  ^M-lng  draws  near,  they 
need  more  and  mora  storage  space  to  meet 
peak  demands  for  motor  fuel  In  the  spring 
and  simimer.  Since  they  can't  store  It.  thev 
must  get  rid  of  It. 

If  the  market  for  residual  Is  weak as  It 

weU  may  be  when  cheap  foreign  residual  en- 


ters American  ports  In  quantity — the  price 
falls  below  the  equivalent  price  of  coal. 
That's  especially  true  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board where  residual  prices  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  competition. 

Briefly,  here's  the  hUtory  of  residual 
pricing  In  recent  years: 

Through  World  War  11  and  on  through 
1948,  fuel  demands  were  high  and  coal  and 
domestic  residual  found  strong  markets.  In 
those  years,  according  to  NPC,  residual  Im- 
ports ranged  from  a  low  of  17.700.000  barrels 
In  1942  to  a  high  of  only  56.472.000  barrels  In 
1948 — an  average  of  about  89.500,000  barrels 
per  year.  Meanwhile,  the  wholesale  price  of 
residual  per  B.  t.  u.  ranged  from  102  to  131 
p>ercent  of  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  and 
averaged  110.5  percent. 

But  the  picture  changed  In  1040.  In  that 
year,  residual  Imports  rose  to  80,684.000  bar- 

rels — an  increase  of  43  percent  over  1048 

and  the  wholesale  price  dropped  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  price  of  coal.  In  I960, 
with  residual  Imports  at  125.525.000  barrels, 
residual  sold  at  89  percent  of  the  price  of 
coal.  And  In  1951.  when  residual  slacked  off 
slightly  to  124.877,000  barrels,  residual  prices 
were  96  percent  of  coal  prices. 

Exact  price  data  for  1952  are  not  yet  avail- 
able,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with 
residual  imports  up  again  to  nearly  128.000.- 
000  barrels,  with  one  cut  of  35  cents  per  bar- 
rel effective  In  Augiist  1952.  and  a  second 
drop  of  5  to  11  cents  effective  In  January 
1953,  and  with  higher  coal  costs  growing  out 
of  the  new  wage  agreement  signed  last  Sep- 
tember, residual  now  Is  selling  well  below 
the  price  of  coal  on  the  east  coast.  In  fact,  a 
spot  check  reveals  that  In  January  1953.  st 
New  York  City,  heavy  fuel  oil  sold  at  84  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  West  Virginia  high-vola- 
tile coal  on  a  B.  t.  u.  basis.  The  truth  Is.  as 
one  big  fuels  buyer  reported  In  January. 
"Residual  Is  running  out  of  our  ears." 

One  reason  why  the  price  of  residual  can 
fluctuate  freely  to  meet  the  price  of  com- 
peting fuels  is  that  oil  refiners  can  offset 
losses  on  residual  by  asking  more  for  high- 
grade  petroleum  products — that  Is.  they 
could  untU  early  1951.  when  Pederal  con- 
trols fixed  ceilings.  Prom  1048  to  1040,  for 
Instance,  the  price  of  No.  6  fuel  oU  In  New 
York  Harbor  dropped  from  7J  cenu  per 
gallon  to  4.6  cents.  In  the  sams  period.  86- 
octane  gasoline  rose  from  11.26  to  12.02  <»nu 
per  gallon.  While  the  price  of  No.  6  fuel 
oil  stayed  low  from  1049  to  1950 — rising  only 
to  5.06  cenu  in  1950— «6-octane  gasoline 
climbed  to  12.64  cents.  By  1061,  with  No.  6 
fuel  oil  at  5.8  cente,  gasoline  had  risen  to 
13.22  cents,  where  It  leveled  off  under  OPS 
controls.  Meanwhile,  from  1950  to  1951  the 
New  York  Harbor  price  of  60-ceUne  dleael 
fuel  rose  from  8.8  to  9.56  cents  per  gaUon 
and  No.  2  fuel  oU  from  8.36  to  0.15  cento  ' 
per  gallon. 

What  makes  foreign  residual  cheapf 
There  are  several  reasons,  as  follows: 
1.  Oversupply  growing  out  of  low-efflclencT 
refinery    operations    in    Venezuela    and    the 
Caribbean  and  k>ss  of  markets  In  Western 
Europe.     As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  tide  that 
once  flowed  from  the  Caribbean  to  Western 
Europe  now  is  diverted  to  the  United  States 
east  coast.    Meanwhile,  with  Increasing  runs 
of  mide  to  stlUs  and  a  hlph  percentage  of 
residual  yield.  Caribbean  refineries  are  turn- 
ing out  Immense  quantities  of  residual     In 
August  1952  Caribbean  Bunker  C  oil  fob 
Aruba  sold  for  $1.50  per   barrel;    American 
Bunker  C  f.  o.  b.  Houston.  Tex..  $1.85. 

2.  Low-cost  exploration  and  production: 
Venezuela  is  a  rich  but  ahnost  virgin  field- 
Therefore  the  odds  on  bringing  In  produc- 
Uve  wells  are  more  favorable  than  In  the 
united  States,  where  possible  fields  are  pretty 
well  worked  over.  Besides  production  .per 
well  In  Venezuela  Is  bountiful.  These  fac- 
tors, coupled  with  cheap  labor,  make  Vene- 
euelan  oU  relaUvely  cheap. 

3.  I^w  tanker  rates:  Only  American-flag 
Teasels  are  permitted  to  ply  the  coastal  trade. 
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They're  the  ones  that  bring  oU  from  the  Ovlf 
to  east-coast  ports.  Theylrs  bound  by  rlgM 
and  costly  rules  and  pay  high  wages  to  their 
seamen.  But  vessels  carrying  any  flag  may 
bring  oil  from  across  the  seas  to  United 
States  ports.  Foreign -flag  vessels  are  not 
bound  by  the  same  rules  and  wage  scales  and 
their  break-even  point  tiierefore  Is  far  be- 
low that  of  American-flag  vessels.  If  Um 
going  gets  rough,  they  can  slash  their  rates 
far  below  those  of  American  vessels  and  stlU 
stoy  in  buslnsss. 

That's  why  •  good  many  American-flag 
tankers  now  are  laid  up  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board— and  have  been  since  September  and 
October. 

Data  from  DIetse  CO..  Inc..  ships'  brokers. 
New  York  City,  show  that  in  1051  tanker  rates 
per  ton  of  residual  moving  from  the  Neth- 
erlands West  Indies  to  ports  north  of  Cape 
Hatteras  averaged  $6.40  for  ths  year,  with  a 
high  of  $8.10  in  January  and  Daeember  and 
a  low  ot  $2Ji7  In  May.  Thoae  rates  reflect  the 
normal  rise  and  tall  In  winter  and  summer. 

But  In  1052.  the  average  rate  for  the  year 
was  $4.14,  with  a  high  of  $8.10  In  January 
and  a  low  of  $S.47  in  October.  In  short,  com- 
petition for  business  among  tankers  was  so 
severe  that  rates  failed  to  rlss  with  the  onset 
of  fall  and  winter.  Whereas  rates  In  the  last 
a  months  ot  1061  avaragsd  about  $6i>7.  In  the 
same  period  of  1062  they  averaged  around 
$3JMI.  Tlie  dlSerance  between  $6.67  and 
$2JM  Is  roughly  equal  to  60  cents  per  bar- 
rel in  the  cost  at  moving  residual  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  east  coast.  At  that  rate. 
It's  easy  to  lop  10  to  SS  eents  per  barrel  off 
the  prtoe  ot  resMual. 

WHO  OKTS  HUlXt 

Residual  at  "dump"  prices  In  large  quan- 
tities hurts  flve  ways.  Here's  where  the  dam- 
age is  done:  (1)  The  coal  Industry;  (2)  the 
domestic  oil  Industry;  (3)  the  railroad  In- 
dustry; (4)  the  shipping  Industry;  (5)  na- 
tional security. 

The  coal  industry:  Displacement  of  over 
SO  million  tons  of  coal  In  1952  by  imported 
residual  cant  be  passed  over  lightly.  For 
mining  companies.  It's  a  loss  of  some  $150 
million  of  revenue  at  the  mine— for  many 
companies,  the  difference  between  r»«n«g  ^ 
talr  proflt  and  running  In  the  red. 

For  mlnera.  It's  a  loss  of  sotns  $00  fn«iit«^n 
In^ages — that  much  of  the  $160  "^lllint^ 
would  have  jingled  In  their  poeketa.  It  also 
means  wiping  out  jobs  for  21i)00  miners,  or 
the  equivalent  in  lost  working  time. 

The  domestic  oil  Indvtstry:  The  America 
oU  Industry  cannot  thrive  and  grow  strong 
while  submerged  In  a  flood  of  cheap  Im- 
ported oil,  whether  oruds,  residua^  or  re- 
fined products.  To  keep  paoe  with  projected 
demand  for  petroleum  and  Its  products,  the 
oU  Industry  must  drill  more  wells  every  year. 
To  drill  those  wells,  the  Industry  must  have 
money. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Producers' 
Association  estimates  domestlo  demand  at 
8.500,000  barrels  per  day  by  1)65.  To  meet 
this  dsmand.  0,600j000  barrels  per  day  of 
capacity  for  crude  oU  and  gtts  Uquids  will 
be  needed.  To  reach  this  capacity,  68,000 
wells  wUl  have  to  be  tfrlUed  in  1066  alone, 
against  soms  43.000  In  1061. 

WeU-drUUng  activity,  the  IPPA  ezplaUia, 
runs  along  with  the  rate  of  production  and 
the  price  of  crude — ^the  two  factors  In  In- 
oome.  The  IPPA  contends  that  for  every 
1.000  wells,  the  Industry  needs  $200  mUlloa 
in  groes  Income  from  crude.  TUs  $000  mll- 
Uon  can  be  provided  <1)  by  {vddlng  8  to  f 
cents  per  barrsl  to  «he  prioe  of  crude  or  (a) 
by  cutting  back  imports  and  increasing  do- 
mestic production  by  300,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  IPPA  goes  on  to  say  that  domestic  oU 
producers  wlU  need  income  of  $8,380,000,000 
in  1066  for  all  purpoees.  including  drtllliig. 
Assuming  that  1053  price  levels  coottnue, 
that  Imports  are  banned  and  that  domeetio 
production  equals  demand,  tlw  Imtustry  eaa 
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fxpect  production  to  Increase  to  8)680.000 
barrels  daily  and  gross  Income  to  be  $7,360.- 
000.000—4070.000,000  short  of  actual  antici- 
pated needs'.  Assuming  that  Imports  level 
off  at  the  1060  rate,  domestic  crude  prodtic- 
tlon  wlU  average  only  7^830.000  barrels  per 
day.  In  that  event,  the  Industry  would  be 
$1,720,000,000  short  of  Its  dollar  needs.  Fi- 
nally, assuming  that  Imports  continue  to  rise 
at  the  rate  of  the  past  several  years  and  that 
domestic  production  accordingly  is  held  to 
a  7,100,000  barrel  per  day  level,  the  deficit 
WlU  be  $2,370,000,000— a  whopping  gap  that 
would  very  nearly  paralyze  drilling. 

This  last  assumption  may  well  become  fact. 
From  1046  through  1952,  daily  average  pro- 
duction of  crude  in  the  United  States  rose 
only  31  percent— from  4.750,000  to  6,202.000 
barrels — whUe  average  daUy  Imports  of  crude 
and  products.  Includlnc  residual.  Increased 
148  percent— from  377.000  to  936,000  barreU. 
Meanwhile,  drilling  activity  In  the  United 
States  Increased  only  50  percent — from  30,000 
wells  In  1946  to  some  46.000  In  1951. 

In  short.  Imports  slow  down  exploration 
for  petroleum  as  well  as  production  in  the 
United  States. 

The  railroad  Industry:  Average  freight 
charges  per  ton  of  coal — displacement  of  over 
30  mllllpn  tons  of  ooal  by  Imported  residual 
took  from  railroads  some  $05  million  In  reve- 
nues that  would  have  been  earned  by  hauling 
coal,  to  say  nothing  <^  railroad  workers  who 
went  on  short  working  time  oar  disappeared 
from  railroad  payrolls. 

The  American  merchant  fleet:  American 
tankers,,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  are  being 
■queeaed  out  of  the  Caribbean  <M  traOc  by 
cutthroat  competition  from  foreign-flag 
tankers.  Some  stlU  are  operating,  but  at 
losses  that  are  only  slightly  less  than  laying- 
up  costs.  The  situation  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  our  merchant  fleet,  which  must  be  the 
backbone  of  transport  If  war  should  come. 

National  security;  In  khe  ezploelve  world 
we  now  live  In.  to  rely  on  imported  fuels, 
subject  as  they  are  to  the  p>erils  of  sea  trans- 
port. Is  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  our  self- 
sxttciency  and  national  security.  At  the 
start  of  World  War  II,  Germany  put  a  fleet 
of  only  00  submarines  to  sea.  With  those. 
the  enemy  played  havoc  with  eoastvTlse  and 
Caribbean  shipping.  Now,  In  1053.  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  reported  to  have  over  300  subma- 
rines In  readiness.    Need  more  be  said? 

what's  thk  outlooxt 

The  outlook  la  grim,  any  way  you  see  It. 

Sure,  war  would  change  It.    But  that  would 
be  grinuner  still. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

1.  Refineries  in  Western  Europe  can  be 
expected  to  boost  their  capacity  still  more  as 
the  Kuropeen  defense  program  moves  for- 
ward. Thus  more  Caribbean  residual  may 
be  diverted  to  our  east  coast. 

2.  If  ever  the  big  refinery  at  Abadan.  in 
Iran,  goes  on  stream  again,  there  will  be 
•tUl  more  residual  seeking  world  markets. 

8.  Tliereli  nothing  In  the  picture  to  sug- 
gest that  refineries  In  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  and  Venezuela  will  ctrt  back  opera- 
tions— certainly  not  as  long  as  their  products 
can  tmdersell  American  products.  Moreorer. 
the  Venesuelan  Oovemment  provides  a  fa- 
voraMe  ptdltlcal  cnmate  for  foreign  capital 
Investment,  with  special  tax  Inducentents 
for  reflqlng  crude  on  the  scene.  That  cli- 
mate foreshadows  even  higher  production  at 
reslduaL 

4.  As  long  as  residual  output  runs  high, 
tankers  will  compete  for  business.  That 
means  continued  low  tanker  rates  from  the 
Caribbean  to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  and  low 
prloes  for  residual. 

5.  Thotigh  there's  now  no  great  excess  of 
residual  on  the  west  coast,  an  end  of  the 
Korean  war  woiild  release  large  quantities 
of  resldiial  In  California.  In  that  event,  as 
in  1040  and  early  1080.  residual  again  might 
move  from  t)ie  west  ooaat  to  Atlanttc  port*. 
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and  Increase  in  refinery  capacity  there  shi^ie 
up  as  another  threat  to  American  ooal 
producers. 

7.  If  the  price  of  residual  moves  at  all  In 
the  next  few  months,  it's  more  likely  to 
move  down  than  up.  The  reasons  ara:  (1) 
resldiial  was  in  stich  plentiful  supply  In  De- 
cember and  January  that  mpait  buyers  could 
get  aU  they  wanted  at  12  to  14  cente  below 
the  posted  price  ot  $2  per  barrel;  antf  (3) 
with  February  and  March  the  busy  months 
for  storing  nwtor  fuel  against  sununer  de- 
mand, east  coast  refineries  and  storage-tank 
owners  will  clean  their  tanks  of  realdual.  at 
whatever  price  It  wlU  bring,  to  make  way 
for  hlgh-q\iaUty  petroleum  products. 

8.  The  railroads  are  in  no  position  to  heip 
coal  by  cutUng  freight  ratee — or  If  they  arc 
In  position,  they're  not  inclined  to  move. 

0.  WlthTigid  freight  rates  and  a  high  floor 
under  wages,  coal  faces  a  tough — ttwugh  not 
Insurmountable — job  In  Ito  efforts  to  cut 
d^vered  prices  and  restore  markets  lost  to 
reslduaL 

WHAT'S  TRB  ANSWXBT 

The  tangled  w^  of  national  and  Interna* 
tional  poUcy.  together  with  conflicting  cor- 
porate and  individual  interests,  makes  tt 
hard  to  shape  a  plan  that  wm  be  best  for  all. 
Hie  elements  In  the  picture  are: 

1.  Commitments  by  ths  United  States  to 
stimulate  world  trade,  foster  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  and  encoursge  Am«-lcan  ci4>ttal 
abroad. 

a.  For  hemisphere  security,  the  need  to 
develc^  to  the  fullest  all  the  resoiirces  Ijrlng 
to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

S.  The  nsed  for  adequate  markets  tor 
Caribbean  and  South  American  petroleom 
and  products. 

4.  For  our  own  national  security  and 
prosperity,  the  need  fc«-  keeping  our  bade 
Industries  strong,  our  emplojrment  at  maxi- 
mum and  our  wages  adequate  to  a  hlgli 
standard  of  living. 

The  question  la:  At  wbat  point  do  these 
conunltments.  these  needs  and  our  help  to 
other  nations  begin  to  hurt  usf  ^>eclflcally, 
at  what  point  doee  In^jorted  oil  l>egln  to 
supplant  rather  than  supplement  domestlo 
fuels? 

Exactly  where  that  pcdnt  is,  nobody  knows. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  already 
have  far  overstepped  tbe  danger  mark. 

Something  must  be  done — and  can  be 
done — ^before  the  damage  becomes  worse. 
Confess  has  a  major  responsibility,  along 
with  coal  men  and  others  Interested  in  pro- 
moting the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation. 
Among  the  things  that  Congress  can  and 
should  do  are: 

1.  Umlt  oU  imparts  to  a  percentage  of 
domestic  oil  output. 

3.  Fix  impwt  duties  that  wUl  give  ooal  u 
fair  chance  at  its  rightful  markets. 

5.  Make  residual  Imports  <v^nriit.ir>Tint  upcm 
additional  refining  In  catalytic  crackers  on 
the  east  coast — or  elsewhere  In  the  Nation. 

Coal,  of  course,  should  take  the  InlUattra 
In  the  fight  on  unfair  competition  from  for- 
eign oil.  Here  are  soms  of  the  things  ooal 
men  can  do: 

L  RaUy  other  interested  groups  and  enUst 
them  in  the  caiise.  These  other  groups  in- 
dude  the  X7MWA,  raflroad  opeiatora  and 
workers.  Independent  oil  producers  and  re- 
finers and  their  employees,  and  American 
shipping  interests. 

a.  PubUdae  ttie  Issue  In  local  oommtmlties. 
especially  where  foreign  oil  Is  taking  Its 
greatest  toll. 

3.  Urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  pro- 
posals to  cuit>  unfair  dumping  from  for- 
eign shores. 

4.  Put  even  more  effort  behind  programs 
designed  to  cut  the  cost  of  using  coal.  Pro- 
tection against  uafakr  dumping  Is  vitally 
necessary.  So  also  is  majrlmom  aerrlce  to  tba 
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(BonmiiMr.  TIm  two  |o  hwad  In  ha&d.  Lay. 
Inf  down  ecMd  »t  Mat  ooMt  polnta— or  any- 
wh«r«  •!■•  In  Mm  Unltad  BUXm  >t  a  prlo* 
UMt  wlU  win  and  hold  larg*  fuel  uaan  r»* 
qulTM  moving  fait  on  thrto  fronU: 

liming  ooata:  Ooal  haa  made  meaaurable 
and  gratifying  headway  in  cutting  mining 
coat.  But  there  ttlll  is  room  for  elgnlflcant 
Improvement  through  the  uae  of  new  ma- 
chines and  new  techniques.  The  goal  should 
be  a  reduction  In  the  order  of  91  per  ton  or 
more.    Nothing  less  will  help  much. 

Transportation  costs:  The  railroads  have 
their  own  problems.  Coal  cant  expect  much 
help  from  that  quarter.  But  the  door  isnt 
shut  on  other  ways  of  moving  cofd  to  market. 
Two  promising  pro^iecta  are  long-distance 
belts  and  (rtpellnee.  Thus  far.  however, 
coal's  participation  In  reeearoh  and  develop- 
ment looking  to  belt  axkl  pipeline  transport 
has  been  limited.  On  both  projects  the  needs 
are  big  money,  a  wider  share  in  research, 
and,  above  aU.  speed. 

UtUlBatlon  ooats:  Wringing  more  useful 
B.  t>  u.'B  from  a  pound  of  ooal  U  not  the  con- 
sumer's problem  alone.  It  is  also  the  problem 
of  every  coal  producer  who  wants  to  sell  his 
output.  But  the  fact  remains  that  over  the 
past  years  most  of  the  advances  in  design 
and  efficiency  of  heavy  burning  equipment 
must  be  credited  to  coal  users  and  their  en- 
gineers, with  coal  men  moving  in  to  a  some- 
what limited  extent  only  In  recent  years. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  coal  producers  to 
play  a  bigger  role  in  this  field.  That  meazxs 
estahllahment  of  industry-wide  and  company 
engineering  services  to  steer  coal's  customers 
toward  higher  efficiency,  and  also  generous 
support  for  coal's  reeearch  agencies.  With 
ooal  wholesaling  In  New  York  at  cloee  to  tlO 
per  ton.  Including  freight  and  *>«n*111ng 
charges,  a  6  percent  boost  In  burning  effi- 
ciency U  equal  to  a  cut  of  80  oenU  per  ton. 

If  SO  cents  a  ton  can  save  a  big  customer, 
there  to  good  reaaon  for  a  real  effort  to 
achieve  it. 

Ooal  has  a  big  assignment  In  cutting  the 
cost  to  consumer.  It  Is  eoal's  problem  and 
the  time  to  act  Is  now.  It  can  solve  it  if  It 
has  the  opportunity— and  with  reasonable 
speed.  But  it  must  have  that  oppcrtunlty. 
Therefore: 

Unfair  dumping  of  foreign  oU  mxast  be 
cur^ed. 

Tablx  l.—Who  uaes  residual  in  the  Boat  and 

Appalach  ians — Consumption 

(1,000  btuTvb  per  year) 
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The  Scaate  of  North  Dakota  Takes  a 
Stand  Agauict  AdTertisenents  for  Sale 
of  latoxicatiBf  Liquors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOBTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate of  North  Dakota  has  just  passed  a 
resolution  against  advertisements  for  the 


sale  of  intoxicating  Uqoors.  In  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Senate  lUaolutlon  11 
ReeoIuUon  to  memoriallae  the  Congreaa  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  pass  sulUble  legisla- 
tion banning  liquor  advertising  In  maga- 
Blnes  and  newspapers 
Whereas  the  liquor  industry  is  currently 
procuring  a  great  deal  of  space  in  newspapers 
and   magazines   advertising  and   promoting 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages;  and 
Whereas  such  advertising  is  certain  to  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  consumption  of 
such  alcoholic  beveraf^es,  and  will  especially 
Influence  the  youth  of  ovur  Nation  by  glamor- 
izing the  use  of  such  aloohoUo  beverages: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  t>y  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee  is  hereby  memorialised  to  pass 
suiUble  legislation  prohibiting  the  adver- 
tising of  alcoholic  beverages  In  newspapers 
and  magaalnea:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  forwarded  by  the  iecretary  of  the  senate 
to  Senators  Mn.TON  TotJNO  and  WnxiAM 
LAMon  and  Representatives  Usma  BuamcK 
and  0"T0  KavaoiB. 

C.  F.  Dari,. 
PretiOent  of  the  Senate. 

Bdwaso  Lkno, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


No  Solviaf  of  Problenu  Is  Sees  by  Coa- 
gressnaa  Philbk  as  the  Resalt  of 
Stalia's  DMith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACirDasnTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  March  10. 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include 
a  recent  news  article  appearing  in  the 
esteemed  Clinton  Daily  Item,  which  gives 
the  text  In  part  of  my  remarks  before  the 
State  Division,  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, and  its  auxiliary  at  the  Hotel 
Shelton,  Boston,  on  March  7. 
The  article  follows: 

Speaking  at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  program 
conducted  by  the  State  division.  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians,  and  ito  auxiliary,  at  the 
Hotel  Shelton,  Boston.  Saturday  night.  Con- 
gressman PHnjp  J.  Pbd^bim,  of  this  town,  de- 
clared it  a  foolhardy  hope  to  think  that  the 
death  of  Stalin  of  itseU  could  solve  current 
great  world  problems. 
He  said,  in  part: 

"I  have  participated  in  many  celebrations 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  but  never  in  one  so  im- 
pressive  and  so  inspiring  as  the  one  which  I 
proudly  and  gratefully  share  with  you  this 
evening.  The  close  bond  that  has  always  ex- 
isted between  our  ancient  order  and  our 
great  mother  church  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us,  but  It  has  never  been  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified than  it  is  on  this  occasion. 

•*4t  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  world 
and  the  Nation  are  yearning  and  pleading 
for  wise,  courageous,  forceful  leaders  in  civil 
government  to  solve  the  gigantic  and  per- 
plexing problems  which  confront  us,  it  is 
noteworthy  and  remarkable  Indeed  that  in 
these  men  who  grace  the  head  table  this  eve- 
ning, our  ancient  order,  our  church,  and 
our  brethren  have  found  such  able,  out- 
standing leadership. 

"It  is  a  high  privilege  Indeed  for  me  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  to  pay  sincere,  heart- 


felt trlbuU  of  reapect,  admiration,  and  af. 
faction  to  each  and  every  one  of  thaae  great 
leaders  and  to  expreas  my  special  apprects. 
tlon  in  your  behalf  as  well  aa  my  own.  thai 
tbey  have  joined  us  here  tonight. 

-It  goes  without  saying  that  personally  i 
am  very  much  honored  as  a  proud  fellow- 
Hlbemlan  of  division  8.  In  Clinton,  to  ad- 
dress  this  enthusiastic  gathering  and  in  that 
sense  to  respond  to  the  historic  toast  of  the 
day  we  celebrate. 

"St.  Patrick's  Day  U  made  sacred  by  r«. 
ligion.  hallowed  by  a  mighty  people's  fond 
remembrance.  Throughout  the  whole  world 
wherever  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood  msy 
be,  they  pause  la  their  activities  on  this  day 
and  turn  their  hearu  and  minds  back  to  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  render  their  homage,  gratU 
tude,  and  reverence  to  their  great  patron 
saint  and  patriot,  St.  Patrick,  and  to 
thoughu  of  the  virtuee  of  old  Erin,  its  cou- 
rageous sons  and  daughtars.  its  poetry,  ita 
music,  its  glorious  history,  ita  proud  heritage, 
and  lu  magnifloant  contributions  to  elvl. 
llaaUon. 

"Many  thoughts  keep  crowding  In  on  ua 
tonight — thoughta  of  the  past,  thoughu  of 
the  glories  and  the  sorrows,  thoughu  of  the 
victories  and  the  disappointments,  thoughu 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  invincible  Irish  spirit 
which  has  never  known  and  never  will  know 
defeat. 

"Down  the  unbroken  channels  of  the  cen- 
turies, suffering  under  unspeakable  crueltlea, 
oppression,  and  tyranny,  denied  their  Ood- 
given  righu  as  free  men,  evicted  from  their 
homes,  subjected  to  poverty,  want,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  snd  finally  as  exiles  over  the 
seven  seas,  there  is  no  story  more  pathetic, 
more  tragic,  more  touching,  yet  more  inspir- 
ing than  the  story  of  the  Irish  people. 

**There  Is  hardly  an  Infamy  or  hardship 
that  has  been  spared  them  yet.  in  that  land 
of  salnU.  scholars,  heroes,  and  martyrs,  whose 
p«ople  have  always  been  unceasingly  devoted 
to  the  caxise  of  freedom,  and  the  cause  of 
Christ,  even  the  Dark  Agee  were  not  able 
to  extinguish  the  fiercely  burning  seal  of 
the  Irish. 

"It  may  seem  somewhat  trtu  to  echo  what 
has  been  told  so  many  times  before  but  It  ta 
the  truth  that  the  world  can  never  repay  the 
debt  it  owes  to  the  sainted  scholars  of  Erin 
who  when  the  rest  of  the  civUiaed  worlcygas 
submerged  in  bloodshed,  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  feudal  bondage,  kept  alive  the 
faint  sparks  of  civilization  which  later  were 
to  grow  during  the  Renaissance  with  such 
brilliance  and  l>e8tow  such  glorious  beneflu 
and  blessings  upon  men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  nation. 

-Nor  have  the  people  of  Ireland  ever  been 
surpassed  in  their  love  of  freedom  and  their 
willingness  to  fight  and  die  for  It.  Someone 
has  well  said  that  Ireland  Is  a  drama  of  seven 
acte,  every  act  a  century,  and  every  scene  a 
tragedy,  though  that  wotild  seem  to  be  an 
understatement. 

"Perhape  no  people  In  all  history  ever 
struggled  so  bravely  and  so  long  against  over- 
whelming, apparently  Insuperable  odds  to 
ward  off  oppression  and  tyranny  as  the  Irish. 
Their  indomitable  will  to  be  free  men  and 
women  never  knew  defeat.  Throughout  long 
centuries  of  suffering,  poverty,  and  affliction 
and  other  Indescribable  handicaps,  fighting 
against  what  was  then  the  might  and  power 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Imperial  governmenU 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  Irish  never 
lost  heart. 

-They  never  gave  up  the  struggle  until 
freedom  was  theirs,  and  their  nation  took 
its  place,  as  the  great  i>atriot.  Emmett,  prom- 
ised it  would,  among  the  other  self-respect- 
ing independent  nations  of  the  earth.  And 
the  Irish  will  never  give  up  this  struggle 
imtU  lU  freedom  has  been  completely  esUb- 
lished  upon  the  base  of  true  national  au- 
tonomy in  an  undivided  Ireland  \mder  one 
government  of  the  choice  of  lu  own  people. 
That  is  an  objective  which  not  only  the 
Irish  but  every  liberty-loving  person  any- 
where ahould  be  wlfilng  to  support. 
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aaay  vsre  the  outngsa  and  lBju»> 
tloaa-^vialtad  upon  the  Iriah  people,  beatan. 
uppi'MWci.  esttad,  driven  from  their  natlva 
land  to  avary  port  at  ttoa  world.  No  history 
records  the  mllllo&a  of  otir  rnce  who  grew 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  tmdar  hcrrlble 
conditions — stunted,  diseased,  broken  in 
bodily  health,  though  never  in  spirit,  by 
years  of  privation  and  persecution. 

"In  the  valna  at  moat  of  us  hare  tonight 
runs  the  rich,  red  blood  of  theae  Irish 
martyrs  who  loved  liberty  and  Almighty  Ood 
(o  much  that  they  would  rather  die  than  live 
In  security  snd  plenty  under  institutions 
which  would  deny  them  the  n){ht  to  be  free 
and  the  right  to  worship  their  Ood  accord- 
ing to  the  dlctatee  of  their  own  oonsclences. 

"The  oppressor  struck  with  cruel  force,  the 
tyrant  Infllotad  bitter  wound*  that  never 
healed,  yet  aU  ttaa  vaunted  powar  of  mighty 
Empire  esartad  down  through  long  oaaturtaa 
were  never  able  to  atlila  In  tha  braasta  of 
Irish  patrloU  their  Immortal  lo?a  of  railgloa, 
freedom,  democracy,  and  Juatioa. 

"Many  preaent  hare  tonight,  ean  vividly 
remember  the  oolumna  of  Irtah  ImmlgranU 
that  wove  through  our  New  England  eltlea, 
ttwna.  and  viUagaa  ta  years  past  who  ware  ao 
typical  of  all  thoaa  who  eame  to  Amarlca 
aeeking  asylum,  rafuga,  and  opportunity. 

"Often  they  came  with  ao  earthly  poa- 
aesslons  save  tha  clothea  they  wore  on  their 
back,  but  here  they  found  work  for  willing 
hands,  a  chance  to  raise  their  lamlllea  under 
free  institutlona  where  their  own  flesh  and 
blood — their  noble  sons  aad  daughtara  aoon 
stood  among  the  foramoat  eitlsaaa  of  tha 
land.  Indeed,  tha  aona  of  thaaa  Impov- 
erished, humble  Irish  immigranu  entered 
into  every  walk  of  American  hta  and  took 
placea  of  leaderahip  and  great  Influence  in 
religious  life,  In  the  professlors.  in  the  pub- 
lic eervtce.  In  bualneaa  and  in  nil  the  callings 
of  the  Amarloaa  people  in  which  trata  early 
Amartcan  hlatory  tip  to  thla  vary  hour,  the 
Irtah  have  made  diattngulahad.  ouutanding 
oootrihutlons  to  the  soolal.  *'*>"nmiit,  i«- 
ligious.  dvlo.  and  poUtlcal  inaUtutlooa  ot 
our  Nation. 

-That  tha  ZHah  have  taken  a  moat  eon- 
aplcuous  part  in  maintaining  our  fircclous 
American  freedom  and  saving  our  chertohed 
form  of  govamment  no  one  can  deny. 

"The  pagea  of  Amrerlcan  history,  ancient 
and  modem,  fairly  glisten  with  the  names 
and  unstirpassed  patriotism  of  men  like 
John  Barry,  father  of  the  American  Navy; 
Montgomery,  hero  of  Quebec;  O'Brien,  who 
won  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

"The  Declaration  of  fodejiendence  was 
signed  by  four  men  who  had  been  bom  In 
Ireland,  and  ttva  others  ot  IrUh  heritage,  and 
as  you  may  recall.  John  Oarroa,  who  s^ed 
his  name  to  that  Imnaortal  document,  as  Jaikn 
CarroU  of  CarroUton.  ao  that  the  foroaa  of 
the  king  would  never  misUke  his  Identity. 

"Irish  names  fiU  the  rosters  of  aU  Ameri- 
can wars  and  outstanding  military  and  re- 
ligious figures  at  Irtah  blood  furnished  In- 
spiring leadership,  gallantry,  and  davodon  in 
every  striiggla.  From  Bunker  HiU.  YaUey 
Forge,  and  Torktown  to  Qettysbiirg.  Flanders 
Field,  and  the  South  Pacific  the  blood  of 
Irlah^Ameriean  patrlota  has  saturated  tha 
Bail  oAtirery  batUeOeld.  In  every  war  to  pre- 
serve Amift-lca.  In  untold  numbers  Irldtmen 
have  tkpaelfishly  offered  thalr  supreme  sacri- 
fices to'^e  cause  of  American  freedom. 

"First  In  cltiaenahip  and  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica at  home — for  surely  none  excel  them — 
first  In  upholding  the  sacred  banner  at 
Christ,  first  in  fighting  for  American  Insti- 
tutions and  the  honor  of  the  American  flag, 
the  Irish  have  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
every  fight  for  liberty. 

"Atui  as  the  years  passed  and  wars  became 
more  devastating  their  sacrifices  are  greater 
than  ever.  Can  we  not  remember,  will  not 
American  history  ImperUhably  reocrd,  the 
gallant  Colin  KeUy  who  sank  the  first  Jap 
ship  In  World  War  nr  And  intrepid  Edward 
O'Hare,  who  shot  down  the  flzst  Jap  plana 


and  after  a  ■uooaaaton  of  harota  agplotta  flnat 
lyparlahadT   And  DIek  Flaming,  who  waa  th 
flrat  himan  torpadot    And  Dan  Oallaffha> 
the  flrat  AmarleaD  admiral  to  ba  killed  tn  ac^ 
tlon  at  hia  poat  of  duty  after  ba  bad  aun^ 
su  Jap  ships  in  a  single  South  Paelllo  engaga^ 
ment?    And  the  brave  Sullivan  boys— five  of 
tham— jrho  went  to  their  death  In  one  bat- 
tle. 

-And  the  boys  who  are  now  offering  thetf 
all  and  apllllng  their  blood  for  our  ooantrf 
in  the  incredible  Korean  war  where  modem 
world  stateamanahip  projecU  soma  of  its 
moat  frightful  and  tragic  blunders? 

"Do  we  need  more  proof  than  this  of  the 
Indomlteble  spirit  of  patriotism  that  ani- 
mates the  Irish  character,  his  love  for  Amer- 
ica, his  wllllngneas  to  sacrifice  and  die  for  It. 
Aa  Irish -Americans  our  hearU  may  well  thrill 
with  pride  at  these  magnificent  contributions 
of  our  fellow  Irishmen  to  our  beloved  country. 

-While  wa  are  proud  of  our  fighting  sons 
and  their  superb  record  In  time  of  peril,  let 
no  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  Irish  con- 
tributions have  been  confined  to  the  military 
alone.  I  would  repeat,  the  Irish  have  influ- 
enced for  the  good  every  phase  of  American 
life— the  church,  the  courtroom,  tha  labora- 
tory, the  school,  the  market  place,  and  tha 
public  platform.  Their  contributions  could 
not  be  measured. 

-But  the  Irish  have  brought  no  radical, 
alien  theorlea  to  America.  They  have 
brought  no  subversive  movemenU.  They 
have  bnnaght  no  dictatorships  dressed  up  as 
buresucradea,  no  wllllngnaaa  to  attach 
themeelvea  to  communism,  faadsm.  or  other 
isms  masquerading  under  lees  slntstar  namaa 
that  would  deatroy  the  righU  of  individuals 
and  kin  human  freedom.  Ttoey  have  brought 
no  supine  aurrendar  to  the  will  of  unbridled, 
uneonstltutlonal  autborl^.  no  weak  hearts, 
no  oowardica  In  tha  taoa  ot  public  clamor 
and  danger. 

-They  have  brought  no  tntoleranca.  no  big- 
otry, no  hatred  of  others  t>ecauae  of  their 
race.  used,  or  station,  no  feelings  of  class 
or  caste,  no  blttameea  in  their  hearte  for  any 
of  their  fellow  Americana  and  one  of  the 
greatest  services  that  the  Irish  can  render 
to  America  today,  next  to  giving  up  their 
Uvae  In  ita  defense,  is  to  protect,  preaerve. 
and  miUtanUy  defend  the  great  apbitual 
valuee  and  truths  of  tol«^tlon  and  Justice 
which  underlie  their  religious  institutions 
and  which  ars  Indeed  at  the  very  heart  of 
democracy  Itself. 

-We  must  fight  with  all  oar  strength  not 
only  against  the  godless  doctrines  of  com- 
mtmlsm  but  also  against  those  insidious 
practloee  at  antl-Semltlsm.  r^lgious  b^otry 
and  intolerance  visible  today  in  so  many 
parte  of  the  country  and  the  vrorld.  and 
which  threaten  to  poison  the  bloodstream  of 
frae  Amertca,  and  the  free  world. 

-The  Irish  have  brotight  great  spiritual 
qualities  to  this  country.  Tbey  have  brought 
love  of  family,  devotion  to  home,  obedience 
to  law  and  constituted  authortty.  love  of  God 
and  love  of  liberty. 

"The  Irish  have  brought  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica, loyalty  to  freedom  and  democracy,  loyal- 
ty to  American  principles  and  ideals,  toler- 
ance and  Justice  toward  their  fellowman. 

"They  would  never  bring  themselves  to 
Join  the  ranks  of  modem  deatructionlste  who 
throvigh  stealth,  subterfuge,  and  secret  con- 
spiracy have  infiltrated  the  American  body 
politic,  parte  of  our  educational  system,  our 
social  organizations,  and  our  Oovernment 
with  poisonous  doctrines  aetting  class 
against  class,  spreading  hate,  intolerance, 
and  social  dlaorder  in  the  country  and  the 
world. 

"For  the  Irishman  knows  from  700  yean 
ot  tragic  struggle  for  liberty  that  when  man 
surrenders  personal  freedom  for  temporary 
security,  when  he  gives  up  his  liberty  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  be  thereby  turns  himself  over 
to  the  whim  and  ci^rloe  of  the  dlctetor  and 
In  the  end,  will  lose  both  security  and  free- 
dom and  everything  else  worth  wiiUa.  - 


*mka  BrMunaa  knows  that  if  man  and 
women  azpeot  to  raoalve  tolerance,  they  muat 
ba  tolerant  themselvaa  and  that  bigotry, 
racial,  and  religious  persecution,  and  hatred 
of  fellovrman  are  but  the  means  to  ultimata 
self-destruction  as  well  as  the  betrayal  ot 
some  of  the  moat  baalo  princlplea  of  Chris- 
tianity and  democracy. 

"How  ansrone  can  gaae  even  briefly  at  tha 
history  of  the  Irish  people  and  then  eonclude 
that  they  can  ever  be  dragooned  into  sur- 
rendering their  Independence,  their  right  to 
complete  self-determination,  their  right  to 
full  control  of  their  own  nation.  Is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

-As  one  great  Irish  patron  said.  They  may 
kill  every  man  in  Ireland  and  tha  woman  ot 
Ireland  will  rise  up  and  fight  them.  They 
may  kill  every  woman  in  Ireland  and  the 
little  children  will  riae  up  and  fight  tham. 
They  may  kill  every  ctilld  In  Ireland  and 
then  the  bladea  of  green  grass  growing  on 
hoij  Irish  aoU  will  rise  up  to  fight  them.* 

-m  thia  aaaaoa  ot  tha  ahamrook  which 
aver  keepa  green  the  memory  ot  the  im- 
mortal Patrick,  let  us  not  be  dismayed,  dla- 
heartened.  or  diacouragad  by  tha  aorry  plli^t 
the  world  and  nation  now  taoa. 

*TV>  think  that  tha  pawing  of  ooa  orual 
tyrant  oould  aolva  thaaa  great  problama  of 
Itaalf.  amallorata  tha  slavery,  tyranny,  and 
ttirmoll  of  tha  preaent  would  ba  truly  fatu- 
ous. The  great  Manlat  oonsplraoy  aiming  at 
tha  daatructlon  of  all  religion,  aiming  at  tha 
obliteration  of  every  aaerad  value  ot  human ' 
life  and  elvUiaatlon.  wtU  still  eontlnue  ita 
diabolical  program  to  enslave  mankind. 

-It  Is  f or  ua,  the  Irlali  of  this  gaaaratloa. 
and  other  true  Americana,  to  aooapt  tha 
challenge  of  today  In  tha  qUrlt  of  our  fOr- 
baara  and  with  tha  high  purpoaa  of  tho 
Founding  Fathers. 

-It  is  tor  us  to  lanoonca  and  rapvdiata  tha 
propoaalB  at  tha  godleaa  doetrlnalraa  who 
would  strip  us  of  our  llbartlaa  Juat  m  raao- 
lutely  as  we  reject  the  fallacious  theories  of 
those  psycholofflaal  ^nd  asaatal  viaioaariaa 
who  foater  the  shabby,  dlaoradltad  myth  of 
racial  superiority. 

"Let  us  cling,  as  otir  ancastOrs  clung,  to  tha 
human  right  of  men  and  women  to  live  in 
freedom  under  instttuttocM  ol  their  own 
choosing  unfettered  and  untrammeled  by  the 
vices  of  collectivism,  prejudices,  and  Intoler- 
ance. 

"Let  nt  assert  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
be  autonomovis  and  free  and  everj  pec^le  to 
be  liberated  from  enslavement. 

"Let  us  Insist  that  our  own  great  Nation. 
In  the  making  of  wliloh  and  the  preserving 
of  which  the  Irish  have  played  such  a  glcri- 
ous  part,  will  never  yield  to  Communist 
threate  or  blandtshments.  but  will  stand,  tte 
defenses  abundantly  prspared,  ito  fighting 
iaeoaa  ready,  and  ita  peoi^e  in^ired  to  face 
every  contingency  to  protect  the  aaaed 
heritage  of  our  democracy  at  any  coat. 

"America  was  not  bom  in  timidity  »rn^ 
appeasement  and  It  cannot  live  tjy  thoae 
craven  doctrines. 

-America  must  continue  to  stand  for  the 
Ideals  by  which  it  was  created  for  the  great 
truths  and  principles  which  have  made  her 
great. 

"If  America  Is  tnie  to  her  Ood.  to  hereeit. 
to  her  own  great  destiny  at  home,  and 
anK>ng  the  nations,  we  need  never  have  fear 
of  communism  or  any  other  form  of  organ- 
ised optMreesion  because,  like  cruel  dictator- 
ships of  the  past,  theee  abominable  systema 
will  perish  before  the  inexorable  power  of 
retributive  Justice  and  the  common  effcrta 
of  free  men  and  women  and  thoae  in  diadclea 
wm  again  be  liberated. 

"And  so.  tonight  as  we  turn  back  In  mem- 
ory to  the  great  heroes,  scholars,  orators,  and 
salnto  who  have  graced  and  blessed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  race,  as  we  listen  in  poem 
and  story  to  the  rapturous,  thrilling  epics  of 
the  ancient  homeland,  as  we  recapture  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  piety,  and 
eonrage  of  the  Immortal  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  as  we  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the 
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aebleveoMntfl  of  our  people  In  every  land  and 
dime.  In  war  and  In  peace,  and  especially 
as  we  gratefully  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  beloved  America  which  they 
have  served  with  a  passion  hardly  less  strong 
than  that  with  which  they  have  served  their 
God.  let  us  resolve  to  take  renewed  inspira- 
tion from  the  gallant,  noble  ancestors  who 
have  gone  before  us. 

"Let  us  once  again  breathe  our  fervent 
tbanks  and  prayers  of  gratitude  for  the 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  Irish  blood 
whose  unutterable  selflessness  and  love 
throughout  the  years  have  done  so  much  to 
give  courage,  wise  counsel,  and  unstinted 
material  assistance  to  those  who  forged  the 
mighty  loyal  leadership  and  service  of  our 
people  in  every  phase  of  American  life. 

-And  as  we  sing  again  tonight  the  ringing, 
inspiring  tunes  of  Tara's  Hall,  the  Minstrel 
Boy.  the  Wearing  at  the  Green,  and  the  beau- 
tiful melodies  of  the  dear  old  Emerald  Isle, 
let  our  hearts  be  Infused  more  than  ever 
before  with  sternest  determination  never  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  never 
to  be  unworthy  of  our  sustaining  faith  in 
God,  in  Justice,  and  our  American  insti- 
tutions. 

"Let  us  prayerfully  resolve,  each  one  of  us. 
In  the  presence  of  these  gifted,  noble,  spir- 
itual leaders  who  are  here  with  us  tonight, 
always  to  be  prepared  if  need  be.  to  give  our 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  save,  keep, 
and  preserve  this  blessed  land  for  which  our 
Irish  blood  has  been  so  lavishly  poured. 

"If  we  remain  united,  if  we  bring  our  great 
spiritual  strength,  courage,  and  Inspiration 
to  bear  upon  the  evils  of  the  hour,  if  we 
eilng  more  tenaciously  than  ever  to  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  our  faith,  our  order, 
and  our  Nation,  it  may  weU  be.  God  willing, 
that  soon  this  strife  and  turmoil  will  be 
ended  and  lasting  peace,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  charity,  toleration,  and 
Justice  will  shine  upon  all  tha  earth." 


The  Goldea  Rale  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MTW  TOBX 

|N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  a 
most  Interesting  coincidence. 

In  the  March  7,  1953,  issue  of  Protes- 
tant Church  Life,  issued  by  the  Protes- 
tant CouncU  of  New  York  City,  appears 
the  following: 

.  Tax  OouucN  RuLK  nr  10  or  trb  Wosld's 

GaXAT  RXLIOIONS 

Christianity:  "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even 
•p  to  them." 

Ctonfucianlsm:  "Ho  not  unto  others  what 
you  would  not  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Buddhism:  "In  live  ways  should  a  clans- 
man minister  to  his  friends  and  familiars— 
by  generosity,  coxirtesy.  and  benevolence,  by 
treating  them  as  he  treats  himself,  and  by 
being  as  good  as  his  word. ' 

Hinduism:  "Do  not  to  others,  which  if 
done  to  thee,  would  cause  thee  pain." 

Mohammedanism:  "No  one  of  you  Is  a 
believer  imtil  he  loves  for  his  brother  what 
b»  loves  for  himself." 

Sikh  ism:  "As  thou  deemest  thyself  so 
deem  others.  Then  shalt  thou  become  a 
partner  In  heaven." 

Hebraism:  "What  Is  hurtful  to  yourself, 
do  not  to  your  fellow  man." 

Jalnlsm:  "In  happiness  and  suffering.  In 
Joy  and  grief,  we  should  regard  all  creatures 
as  we  regard  our  own  self." 


Zoroastrianism:  'miat  nature  only  Is  good 
when  It  shall  not  do  unto  another  whatever 
Is  not  good  for  Its  own  self." 

Taoism:  "Regard  your  neighbor's  gain  as 
yoiir  own  gain  and  regard  your  neighbor's 
loss  as  your  own  loss." 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  simultaneously 
therewith,  but  quite  independent  thereof, 
com  js  proof  of  the  practice  of  the  Golden 
Rule  between  two  great  religions  with  the 
following  announcement  from  HIAS,  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, as  follows: 

Vatican  authorities  have  made  available  an 
unfinished  40-room  monastery  and  an  acre 
of  land  In  Jerusalem  to  HIAS.  the  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  of  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  medi- 
cine In  the  Holy  Land,  it  was  announced  to- 
day by  Ben  Touster,  president  of  the  society. 

Acquisition  by  HIAS  of  the  Vatican-owned 
st-ucture.  to  be  u^ed  as  a  dormitory,  prefer- 
ably for  immigrant  medicia  students,  at  the 
Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem,  was  dis- 
closed at  a  farewell  luncheon  given  today 
for  Mendel  Schneerson.  financial  adviser  of 
the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  Mr. 
Schneerson  has  been  in  this  country  since 
last  November,  assisting  the  HIAS-Israell 
Committee,  of  which  Solomon  Dingol.  editor 
of  the  Jewish  Day-Journal,  Is  chairman.  In 
connection  therewith. 

The  property  Is  located  In  the  Katamon 
quarter  of  the  Israel  capltol. 

The  unfinished  stone  edifice,  which  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  1048  was 
being  erected  for  the  Carmelite  Order,  is  to 
be  owned  by  HIAS  and  will  be  flnUhed  and 
equipped  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Israel.  The  combined 
outlay  for  the  project  Is  about  (200.000. 
Upon  completion  the  building,  which  will 
contain  living  quarters,  study  halls,  libraries 
dining  rooms,  a  chapel,  and  other  facilities 
will  initially  accommodate  approximately 
100  women  students. 

Title  to  the  property  passed  last  Friday  In 
Jerusalem. 

Mr,  T&ust«-  pointed  out  that  the  e9-year- 
old  organization,  which  he  heads,  became 
Interested  in  the  project  last  fall  when  HIa3 
learned  that  progress  In  expanding  the  cur- 
riculum and  student  body  at  the  Hebrew 
University  was  impeded  because  of  lack  of 
hOTislng  facilities  for  studento  of  all  faiths. 
Including  Arabs,  coming  to  Israel  to  study 
at  the  InstltuUon. 

He  explained  that  sheltering  of  immi- 
grants, one  of  the  traditional  services  of 
HIAS.  Is  being  extended  In  this  case  to  im- 
migrant students  at  the  Hebrew  University 
in  order  to  aid  the  newcomers  to  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  to  help  In  the  edu- 
caUonal  and  cultxiral  program  of  the  new 
democracy.  Many  of  the  students,  who  ar- 
rived In  Israel  during  the  past  3  years,  are 
cxirrently  being  sheltered  in  the  some  100 
structures  for  inmilgrants  which  HIAS  helps 
to  maintain  In  all  parts  of  Israel.  The 
women  students  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Katamon  domoltory  upon  Its  completion  In 

Mr.  Schneerson  told  the  representatives  of 
Jewish  organizations  and  the  press  at  his 
farewell  luncheon  In  New  Tcvk: 

"I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Vatican  authorities  and  to  HIAS  for  mak- 
ing this  building  available  In  order  that  the 
program  of  education  at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity can  be  extended.  In  this  connection 
I  want  particularly  to  stress  that  Vatican 
authorities  were  of  significant  assistance  to 
the  University  even  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Katamon  structure  to  HIAS.  The  leas- 
ing of  a  Vatican  buUdlng  at  Terra  Santa  and 
at  the  Ratlsbon  Monastery,  have  made  It 
possible  for  the  university  to  hold  classes, 
since  the  Institution's  buildings  on  Mount 
Scopus  were  rendered  Inaooeasible  in  I94g." 


Letter  to  tlie  Presideiit  hj  Rev.  Kodmtj  V. 
Cogswell,  Downey,  Calif^  as  Presented 
to  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  by 
GkBgressman  Qyde  Doyle,  23d  Con- 
gressional District  of  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUrOKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 
Monday.  January  26.  1953 

Mr.  DOYLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  granted  me 
heretofore  so  to  do.  I  consider  it  a  very 
great  privilege  to  offer  to  your  reading 
and  Inspiration  the  text  of  the  Letter  to 
the  President,  by  Rodney  V.  Cogswell, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Downey.  Calif. 

The  important  community  of  Downey 
is  situated  in  the  new  23d  Congressional 
District  in  my  native  State  of  California, 
which  I  have  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting during  this  my  fourth  term  in 
this  great  legislative  body. 

You  will  note  that  this  distinguished 
pastor  wrote  the  letter  when  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  President-elect. 

However,  you  will  note  that  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  this  very  perti- 
nent letter  was  sponsored  by  the  Downey 
Board  of  Realtors.  I  am  sure  you  Join 
with  me  in  congratulating  these  mer- 
chants of  real  estate  for  immediately  rec- 
ognizing the  worth  and  importance  of 
this  important  message.  Certainly  what 
Reverend  Cogswell  wrote  In  this  letter 
applies  to  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen equally  as  it  does  with  our  great 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  letter  follows: 

A   LCTRB  TO   THS    PanXDXMT 

(By  Rodney  V.  Cogswell,  pastor  ot  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Downey,  Calif.) 
(Written  shorUy  after  the  election  of 
Dwlght  D.  Klsenhower  as  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  delivered  as  an  address 
before  the  Downey  Board  of  Realtors  and 
numerous  service  clubs  in  Downey  and  sur- 
rounding cities.) 

Pusn>KMT-KixcT.  Umns  Srsna  or  Amsbxca. 
New  York  City. 

Deas  Sia:  By  an  overwhelming  ma)crlty, 
the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  any  candidate, 
you  have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  and  I  extend 
my  congratulaUons.  It  U  a  high  office,  and 
carries  with  it  a  great 'honar.  You  are  now 
the  most  powerful  man  In  the  world  and  the 
significant  thing  is  that  you  are  in  th^y  oflloe 
because  the  people  put  you  there.  Other 
men  in  other  nations  have  gained  great  power 
by  conniving,  and  scheming  and  bloodshed. 
Yoiirs  was  given  to  you  by  the  people  whom 
you  shall  serve. 

Yours  is  an  office  that  has  been  dignified 
by  the  stature  of  great  men.  Men  like  Wash- 
ington, your  earliest  predecessor,  who  In  the 
crisis  of  battle  said.  "How  will  It  end?  God 
will  direct."  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  Im- 
mortal words,  "have  sworn  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man,"  wUl  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  free 
men.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  never 
ashamed  to  go  to  his  knees  in  prayer,  prayer 
that  he  might  be  given  light  to  see  the  right, 
and  the  courage  to  stand  for  that  right  re- 
gardless of  what  expediency  might  dlcUte, 

Mr.  President,  because  you  have  spent  so 
much  time  away  from  our  shares  of  late,  I 
want  to  tcU  you  how  some  of  us  feel  about 
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you  and  about  our  Nation.  We  elected  you 
because  we  wanted  a  change,  and  we  believed 
that  you  were  the  man  to  bring  it  about.  We 
are  now  waiting  expectantly  for  you  to  plant 
your  administration  on  the  solid  rock  of 
eternal  truths  and  ancient  moralities.  But 
what  are  the  changes  which  we  expect? 

First  and  foremoet,  I  believe,  the  people 
want  a  change  in  Korea.  I  don't  believe  that 
most  people  know  how  this  can  be  brought 
about  or  what  the  cost  and  consequences 
may  be.  Ttiey  are  only  saying,  "Bring  our 
boys  home."  They  are  not  content  to  have 
this  w$LT,  which  has  cost  more  casualties  and 
more  money  than  the  First  World  War,  drag 
on  indefinitely. 

Yes:  and  we  are  even  more  deeply  con- 
cerned that  our  Nation  In  Its  dealings  with 
other  nations  stands  on  eternal  truths,  and 
principles  of  right,  that  we  do  not  compro- 
mise in  the  Interest  of  expediency.  Such  a 
position  may  well  lead  to  the  necessity  at 
fighting  to  defend  these  principles,  but  the 
knowledge  that  our  cause  Is  just  wUl  lend 
strength  to  the  fighting.  Such  a  position 
will  reduce  the  possible  necessity  of  future 
struggles.  Too  often  In  the  interest  of  mili- 
tary advantage,  we  have  made  alliances  that 
compromise  our  principles  only  to  discover 
that  we  had  strengthened  a  future  enemy. 

A  second  change  that  we  would  like  to  see 
brought  About.  Mr.  President,  is  an  end  to 
the  domination  of  our  Government  by  the 
Pentagon.  Someone  once  said  that  armies 
moved  in  when  diplomacy  broke  down.  This 
means  then  that  our  International  relations 
should  not  be  guided  by  what  is  militarily 
advantageous.  Our  foreign  policy  should  be 
determined  by  what  we  know  to  be  right,  as 
God  has  given  us  light  to  see  It.  We  should 
maintain  our  military  establishments  to  de- 
fend this  right  and  also  to  defend  our  weaker 
neighbors  against  the  bullylngs  of  an  aggres- 
sor. Above  all.  remember  that  our  friends 
among  the  nations  do  not  want  to  become 
American  colonies. 

In  short,  we  think  the  military  should  take 
orders  from  our  duly  elected  representatives. 
It  Is  Congress  that  has  the  power  to  declare 
war.  We  believe  also  that  we  should  coop- 
erate to  the  fullest  with  our  fellow  members 
In  the  United  Nations,  even  to  the  point  of 
accepting  decisions  that  go  against  us.  We 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  spite  of  your 
own  mlUtary  backgnnuul  you  can  bring 
this  about. 

And,  of  course,  when  we  voted  for  a  change, 
every  American  was  thinking  of  the  mess  in 
Wsshington.  toa  We  want  to  see  dignity 
restored  to  the  Presidential  office.  Never 
lower  the  position  of  your  high  office  by 
petty  bickering  and  retaliation.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  top  governmental  offices.  The 
men  you  select  to  be  your  advisers,  your  Cabi- 
net officials,  and  heads  of  departmental 
agencies,  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
ability.  Integrity,  honesty,  and  a  desire  to 
create  respect  for  public  servants,  and  most 
of  all  a  love  of  their  country  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  Republican  Party,  also,  contains  men 
who  are  less  than  adamant  In  virtue,  and 
have  a  deplorable  capacity  to  attract  privi- 
lege seekers. 

Mr.  President,  your  home  wUl  be  In  Wash- 
ington. Many  will  come  to  your  city  seeking 
this  special  privilege,  for  themselves,  or  for 
those  whom  they  represent.  They  wlU  be 
alter  selfish  gain.  Do  not  let  your  course  of 
action  t>e  guided  by  these.  Yes,  and  there 
will  be  other  thousands  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrimage.  They 
will  come  to  see  for  themselves  the  symbols 
of  our  heritage,  and  our  freedom,  and  our 
way  of  life.  They  will  come  because  they 
believe  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  more 
Important  than  to  stand  fast  In  the  truths 
wherein  they  were  made  free.  They  wUl 
worship  together  In  historic  places;  giving 
thanks  not  to  the  Father  of  our  Country,  but 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  They  wUl 
come  to  see  the  precious  documents,  and 
read  again  the  matchlees  words  that  gave  to 


us  our  liberties  and  our  heritage.  They  will 
stand  before  the  Archives  Building  that  con- 
tains our  treasures  of  other  years  and  read 
the  line  across  the  door,  "Tlie  Past  is  Pro- 
logue." 

They  will  climb  the  steps  of  one  of  man's 
supreme  architectural  masterpieces,  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  Building,  and  sit  in  its  court- 
room, and  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  courts  of  our  land  that 
defend  our  freedom  against  privilege  seekers 
who  would  take  it  from  us.  They  wUl  re- 
member that  a  man  is  considered  innocent 
of  any  crime  until  he  has  been  proven  guilty; 
that  there  is  no  guilt  by  association.  They 
will  remember  that  accusation  against  a 
man.  even  of  so  serious  a  crime  as  treason, 
or  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force,  does  not  mean  that  he  Is  guilty.  They 
wUl  read  across  the  portals,  "Justice,  the 
Guardian  of  Liberty." 

The  visitors  to  your  city  will  stand  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  with  an  awe  that  borders 
on  reverence,  and  gaae  upon  that  lonely 
figure,  in  whoee  face  is  traced  the  agonies 
of  a  nation  divided  against  Itself.  They 
will  remember  that  he  said,  "This  is  a  gov- 
enoment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
fOT  the  people."  They  will  visit  doeens  of 
other  spots  in  your  fair  city,  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, the  Wsshington  Monument,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  yes,  and  the 
White  House.  They  wUl  know  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  office  wlU  make  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  meet  them  personally, 
but  they  will  feel  a  kinship  and  closeness 
for  having  been  there.  They  will  go  home 
and  pray  for  you,  for  you  are  the  leader  of 
a  Christian  nation. 

Mr.  President,  oturs  Ir;  a  Christian  nation, 
not  by  Uw.  but  by  the  belief  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  Christian  nation,  in  part,  because 
87^  million  of  us  make  that  allegiance,  and 
when  you  add  to  that  number  the  millions 
who  are  our  spiritual  forbears,  our  brothers 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  means  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  acknowledge  their 
faith  in  God.  But  even  more  than  this,  it 
is  a  Christian  nation  becaxise  the  concepts 
upon  which  it  Is  founded  are  Christian. 

The  sacredness  of  every  hunum  being  Is 
written  large  in  our  Constitution.  As  citl- 
Bsns,  we  are  not  here  to  be  servants  of  the 
state;  the  Government  Is  here  to  be  our  serv- 
ant. Kvery  citizen  U  equal  in  the  sight  <a 
God,  and  before  the  law.  AU  of  us  are  en- 
titled to  an  equal  opportunity  to  make  o\ir 
way  In  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  of 
us  have  equal  abilities  or  talents;  but  it  does 
mean  that  no  accident  of  pigmentation  in 
our  skin,  or  of  birth,  should  grant  \is  special 
privUeges  from  Government,  or  deny  us  the 
right  to  establish  our  own  position  in  the 
community  of  our  choice. 

Ours  Is  a  Christian  nation  because  our 
faith  In  the  overruling  power  of  God  is  writ- 
ten into  the  very  fabric  of  government.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  opens  with  a 
reference  to  Ood-glven  rights,  "That  all  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  •  •  •".  and 
concludes  with  this  line,  "With  a  firm  reli- 
ance upon  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence •  •  •."  We  have  affirmed  our  faith 
in  God  by  implanting  on  ovir  coinage  the 
phrase.  In  God  We  Trtist.  Yes,  our  faith 
in  the  ovemillng  power  of  God  is  vrritten 
Into  the  fabric  of  our  national  life.  But  we 
believe  also,  Mr.  President,  that  faith  is  a 
voluntary  thing;  Just  as  God  Himself  does 
not  demand  and  compel  our  faith,  so  we  be- 
Ueve  that  when  the  Constitution  declares 
that,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,"  it  means  that  there 
should  be  no  endorsement  or  support  of 
religion  of  any  kind  by  our  Government. 
And  it  means  also  that  there  should  be  no 
Interference  with  the  right  oi  any  cltiaen  to 
w(»shlp  as  he  pleases. 

Ours  is  a  Christian  Nation  in  that  we  be- 
lieve In  t&e  redeemablUty  of  human  nature. 
We  believe,  in  other  words,  that  a  man's  life 
can  be  changed^ 


Inscribed  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  we  find  these  words: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  yotir  poor. 

Toiu*  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost, 
t3  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

From  these  "fuddled  masses,"  "the 
wretched  ref\ise"  of  Burop>e's  shores  have 
come  the  |>eopIe  who  have  made  America 
great;  men  like  Edward  Bok,  John  Steln- 
metz,  and  countless  thousands  whose  Uvea 
have  been  changed  by  breathing  the  free  air 
of  America.  These  principles  are  written 
large  In  the  documents  of  cur  birth.  We  beg 
of  you.  regard  highly  our  Christian  heritage. 
Millions  of  us  love  our  country  with  a  devo- 
tion that  is  second  only  to  our  love  of  God. 
We  pray  that  your  life  and  conduct  in  office 
may  ever  encotn-age  oiu-  love  and  respect. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  you  are  an  answer  to  our  pnayers.  For 
we  have  prayed  that  at  this  critical  point  In 
history  Gk>d  would  send  us  a  man  great 
enough  to  lead  us  through  these  troubled 
days:  strong  enough  to  stand  fearlessly,  and 
tj  defend  us  from  all  that  would  destroy  \ia; 
honest  enough  and  big  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  support;  and  who  can  encourage  us  to 
work  together  In  the  comsMin  task;  and  a 
man  who  Is  known  and  respected  among  the 
nations.  You  are  that  man.  God  has  called 
you  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
Sincerely  yo\u^, 

RoDMST  V.  Coaswxix. 


SL  LawroKe  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPHEBENTATTVE3 
Tuesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  OAE&fAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Maroh  4.  1953: 

Thb    8t.   IjAWBxmcs   Ssawat 

For  more  than  a  century  the  United  States 
and  Oanada— described  by  Chairman  Wn,rr 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  "the  two  best  neighbors  an3rwhere  on 
earth" — have  considered  proposals  for  Joint 
development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin.  Since  1919,  the  project  has  been  In 
various  stages  of  international  planning  and 
agreement,  but  has  lacked  the  essential  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Congress  to  per- 
mit translating  t^e  idea  Into  reality. 

VThat  very  likely  wUl  be  the  final  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  Government  to 
Join  In  the  creation  and  control  of  the  proj- 
ect is  embodied  in  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  House  and  Senate.  Identical  bills 
In  the  two  branches  wotild  set  up  a  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  for 
canal  construction  In  United  States  terri- 
torial vraters  and  would  provide  for  Joint 
control  and  operation  o'  the  seaway.  Includ- 
ing agreement  on  tolls.  Financing  would  be 
done  by  self -liquidating  bond  issues  In  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $100  mUUon.  No  provi- 
sion Is  made  in  this  legislation  for  intergov- 
ernmental participation  in  the  power-making 
aspects  of  the  project. 

Bv^y  administration  from  that  of  Repub- 
lican President  Coolldge  to  that  of  Demo- 
cratic President  Truman  has  endorsed  soma 
variation  of  the  development  plan.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  not  yet  taken  a  stand 
on  the  Issue,  telling  his  press  conference  • 
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few  day*  aga  that  be  has  It  \inder  study  but 
needs  a  longer  time  to  reach  a  declalozx.  Ck>n- 
gressional  opposition,  aroused  primarily  by 
railroad  and  private  power  interests,  has 
always  cut  across  party  lines,  but  the  pending 
legislation  Is  sponsored  by  Republicans. 
Chairman  Wilkt  and  Representative  Don- 
MMO.  of  lOchigan.  It  is  interesting,  too,  that 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  when 
head  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  seaway  construction.  Defense 
Department  spokesmen  likewise  have  sup- 
ported the  project  in  the  past  as  important 
to  our  national  security. 

The  finality  of  the  current  opportimlty  for 
United  States  participation  arises  out  of  the 
Canadian  Government's  decision  to  go  ahead 
alone  with  the  project  if  necessary.  This 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  railroad  op- 
position, since  the  seaway  is  going  to  be  built 
in  any  event.  A  Canadian  corporation  has 
been  set  up  to  build  and  control  the  entire 
seaway,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  been 
authorized  to  construct  the  power  project. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  asked  permission 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  act 
Jointly  with  Ontario  on  the  power  develop- 
ment. A  possible  further  clue  to  the  think- 
ing within  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  given  recently  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
McKay  in  an  endorsement  of  the  New  York 
State  plans. 

A  convincing  case  for  the  economic  and 
mlUtary  value  of  the  seaway  has  been  made. 
The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  form 
part  of  the  boundary  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  They  penetrate  deeply  into  the  In- 
d\istrial  and  agricultural  heartland  of  the 
united  States,  providing  a  highway  for  export 
of  products  and  Import  of  essential  raw  ma- 
terials. A  share  in  their  navigational  im- 
provement and  control  would  be  important-ln 
peacetime  and  could  be  doubly  Important  in 
wartime.  The  Canadian  Government  last 
month  informed  our  own  that  it  would  delay 
Its  seaway  plans  long  enough  for  one  more 
chance  at  congressional  approval  of  our  own 
participation.  Congress  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  in  the  national 
Interest. 


StcTcnsoa  Hwt  Uaited  Stain  Pmlife 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  McVEY 

or  nxJMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TMesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcoko  $m  article  appear- 
ing recently  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  under  the  authorship  of  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  In  which  he  comments  upon 
an  address  delivered  by  Adlai  Stevenson 
former  Governor  of  Illinois.  The  reac- 
tions of  Mr.  Lawrence  to  that  address 
loUow: 

Stevewsow  Hukt  Umrra  States  P«estice— 
Formes  Govervohs  Reterence  to  "Dollar 
DnT,oMACT"  Provks  that  He  DoxskT  Know 
iTB  Turns  Darannon 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Adlai  Stevenson  starts  on  a  trip  to  Asia 
soon,  and  the  Eisenhower  administration  is 
asking  American  diplomatic  representatives 
to  extend  to  him  all  courtesies.  But  It  would 
be  a  mistake  for  any  foreign  peoples  to  as- 
simae  that  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1952  speaks  for  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  under  the  friendly  guise  of 
good-natured  quips  and  humorous  barbs, 
already  has  done  more  harm  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  overseas   than  any  other  criUc, 


Inside  or  outside  the  Congress,  has  done  since 
the  Elsenhower  administration  took  office. 
Fortunately,  most  foreign  governments  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  business  of  opposi- 
tion or  factional  leaders  to  try  to  make  po- 
litical capital  as  well  as  to  misrefx'esent  the 
facts  of  their  own  Government's  foreign  poli- 
cies. This  Is  done  regularly  in  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  But  what  is 
done  by  the  opposition  party  in  the  United 
States  Is  more  important  than  what  the  Eu- 
ropean opposition  parties  say.  For  Soviet 
Russia  is  in  a  better  position  to  capitalize 
on  the  criticisms  made  here  than  on  those 
of  Europe. 

Without  waiting  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
what  did  happen.  Mr.  Stevenson  accused 
Secretary  of  State  IXUles  of  issuing  ultima- 
tums to  Europe — a  statement  officially  de- 
nied by  the  Secretary  himself  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week.  The  former  Illinois  Governor  went 
further  with  a  charge  that  the  United  States, 
in  effect,  has  a  selfish  material  interest  in  the 
money  it  is  spending  abroad.  The  Moscow 
Communist  propaganda  machine  has  been 
trying  for  months  to  get  evidence  of  this 
charge,  and  will  not  fail  to  take  cognizance 
of  what  it  will  regard  inevitably  as  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's apparent  confirmation. 

The  statement  in  the  Stevenson  speech 
of  last  week  wliich  damaged  American  pres- 
tige in  Europe  is  the  following: 

"I  hope  I  have  misread  the  signs  of  the 
revival  of  the  discredited  'dollar  diplomacy.' 
I  hope  we  are  forging  no  silver  chains." 

This  conunent  came  in  connection  with 
American  efforts  to  determine  whether 
American  billions  should  be  continued  to 
countries  which,  if  unwilling  to  defend 
themselves,  might  bring  about  such  a  state 
of  weakness  as  to  cause  American  fxuds  to 
be  wasted  or  lost.  This  was  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  in  the  previous  administration. 
For  Mr.  Stevenson  now  to  level  the  innuendo 
of  dollar  diplomacy  ts  to  Imply  that  some 
new,  selfish  factor  has  been  introduced  by 
the  new  administration  here  in  order  to  iise 
American  foreign  aid  to  gain  improper  ends. 
The  phrase  "dollar  diplomacy"  is  explained 
to  the  Beards'  Basic  History  of  the  United 
States  as  follows: 

"Under  Theodore  Booeerelt's  successor, 
William  Howard  Taft.  who  had  beaten  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  In  the  election  of  1908, 
imperialistic  activity  by  the  President  re-' 
ceived  another  name.  Republicans  now 
simply  called  it  'dollar  diplomacy.'  The  rose 
under  a  new  name  meant  that  It  was  the 
duty  and  right  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  out  and  protect  opportiut- 
tles  that  would  allow  American  businessmen 
to  operate  freely  in  foreign  countries  and 
American  bankers  to  make  profitable  loans 
abroad." 

Surely  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Elsenhower- 
Dulles-Stassen  policies  of  extending  aid  un- 
der the  mutual-security  assistance  laws 
passed  by  the  last  Oongress  which  could  even 
remotely  Justify  the  charge  that  the  United 
Btates  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  advantages 
for  its  businessmen  or  bankers  or  that  It  is 
seeking  some  special  privilege  of  a  material- 
istic natm-e. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  Moscow  has  been 
saying  ever  since  President  Truman  launched 
the  MarshaU  plan  and  the  Mutual  Security 
assistance  plan,  but  it  is  surprising  to  have 
a  former  presidential  nominee  now  attach 
the  name  "dollar  diplomacy"  to  the  very 
policies  which  are  being  continued  by  the 
new  administration  here. 

Either  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  clever  phrases,  didn't  look  up  his  his- 
tory as  to  wliat  dollar  diplomacy  means  or 
he  really  believes  the  Elsenhower  adminUtra- 
tion  has  some  ulterior  purpose  of  a  material 
nature  in  its  policies  of  foreign  aid. 

While  Mr.  Stevenson  professed  the  greatest 
frlendlinees  for  the  new  administration  and 
promised  cooperation,  hU  address,  when 
read  abroad,  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
sarcastic  accusations   concerning   the   good 


faith   of  the  American  Oovernmsnt  in   its 
relations  with  European  governments. 

The  opposition  parties  Inside  European 
countries  which  have  been  playing  on  the 
nationalistic  and  paUlotic  feelings  of  their 
ovTi  countrymen  In  criticizing  American 
policies  a^  those  of  a  bully  will  find  in  former 
Governor  Steverwon's  attack  on  hU  own  gov- 
ernment the  very  ammunlUon  they  need  to 
help  undermine  the  Churchill-Eden  policies 
In  Britain,  and  the  Mayer-Pleven  policies  in 
France  and  the  Adenauer  program  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  speech  that  was  lost  in  the 
giggles  of  an  admiring  audience 'of  New 
Dealers  in  New  York,  but  it  will  be  an  expen- 
sive speech  for  America  when  Moscow  and 
the  anU-American  elemenu  In  Europe  cet 
through  explolUng  It.  i~  s  • 


How  Cmm  a  SUIc  Get  Back  ■  Tillt  It 
Ncrer  Had? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HXW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Lowell  Mellett.  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  3.  1953,  poses  some  in- 
teresting questions.  I  doubt  that  they 
can  be  answered  logically: 
I>iBFtrrR  Has  Fantastic  FcATCsn— Basxlkt^ 
Amttsimo  Qubst  OoMcnjfwo  Texas  ams 
LovisuMA  Navieb  Banras  Up  Otubl  Logical 

IF    Rl/iAtRK.    OOHSIDBUTlOIfa 

(By  LoweU  MeUett) 
The  former  Vice  President,  Mr.  Barkler 
made  an  amusing,  if  not  too  serious  point 
concerning  the  offshore  oU  deposiu  in  his 
Sunday  evening  television  appearance  If 
he  asked,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Callfiwnia 
■re  given  the  title  to  and  the  proflU  from 
the  submerged  lands,  who  then  will  defend 
the  property  against  attack  by  a  possible 
enemy?  The  claims  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
he  said,  reach  far  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico where  we  can  expect  to  see  oil  derricks 
rising  m  waters  vulnerable  to  undersea  boata. 
The  enemy  could  not  find  a  more  attracUv* 
terget  nor  a  means  of  doing  our  war  re- 
•ources  greater  damage.  Does  Louisiana  or 
Texas  have  a  navy  capable  of  keeping  hostlls 
snorkels  out  of  the  Gulf  or  would  they  look 
to  the  good  old  United  States  Navy  for  the 
needed  protection? 

They  would  look  to  the  United  States  Navy, 
of  course,  as  they  would  have  a  right  to. 
Just  as  Detroit  or  Chicago,  for  example,  would 
look  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  for  pro- 
tection against  an  air  attack.  The  Veep'* 
inquiry  merely  serves  to  emphasise  the  dog- 
in-the-manger  nature  of  the  position  taken 

^«^!  ^J**  ^^•**'-  "^^y  ""^Pt  »11  th. 
benefits  of  membership  in  the  Union  while 
seeking  to  withhold  a  part  of  their  share  of 
the  cost. 

Ki^[^****w°'  '^""''•n»  couW  offer  another 

Rt^.J?^,*^1!  '^*  P**^'*  °'  »»»•  United 
States  In  1803  bought  what  was  then  known 

SLV°K*  fi'*,''°™  trance.  Thomas  Jefferson 
bought  It  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He 
bought  It  with  Federal  money.     The  price 

Z^Jnl^^'^-  P'^»  *»>•  assumption  of 
•3,747.2m  of  debts  owed  France  by  American 

♦!!!T".;  J*^o  **  Jefferson  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  got  was  the  Territory  out 
or  which  has  been  carved  the  States  of 
Arkansas.  Missouri,  Iowa.  Nebraska,  North 
•nd  South  Dakota,  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
most  of  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  Minnesota 
and  parts  of  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Montana. 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  State  of 
lx)ulslana  was  not  formed  untU  183a 
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Texas  asserts  a  special  elalm  to  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  because  of  a  treaty  made  when 
she  relinquished  her  role  as  a  sovereign 
republic  and  became  one  of  the  Statss. 
Louisiana  had  no  such  role.  It  was  Jtist  a 
relatively  smaU  part  of  a  pleoe  of  purchased 
land.  If  that  gives  the  State  a  special  claim 
now,  would  not  the  same  thing  be  true  of 
all  the  other  States  named  above?  Shouldn't 
they  demand  a  special  share  of  the  antici- 
pated royalties?  And  if  so,  to  keep  the  argu- 
ment In  the  realm  of  the  fantastic  where 
these  State  claims  properly  belong,  should 
not  the  Veep's  Inquiry  concerning  Stat* 
navies  be  expanded  to  include  them? 

Their  hopes  raised  by  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
snap  decision,  made  as  a  candidate,  to  aup- 
p>ort  their  claims.  Texss  and  Louisiana  have 
been  engaged  In  pushing  the  clainu  farther 
and  farther  from  shore — more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  In  the  case  of  Texas.  Eventtially 
they  may  wish  to  make  the  whole  of  the 
Gulf  theirs.  If  he  could  have  conceived  of 
any  such  attitude  on  the  p>art  of  some  as  yet 
unborn  States.  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have 
been  astonished.  He  though  he  knew  whst 
he  was  buying.  It  was  security  against  all 
tonlgn  powers  for  the  great.  Integrated  em- 
pire being  built  by  the  Anterican  people. 

"There  is  on  the  globe,"  he  wrote  Robert 
Livingston,  "one  single  spot,  the  possessor 
of  which  is  our  natiiral  and  habitual  enemy." 
He  had  In  mind  Great  Britain.  France,  and 
Spain  as  possible  possessors  of  New  Orleans. 
He  wanted  no  one  of  them  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  natural  outlet 
to  the  sea  for  much  of  the  United  States.  If 
living,  he  would  hardly  look  favorably  on  the 
assertion  of  extraordinary  rights  In  those 
quarters  by  any  one  of  the  States  resulting 
from  his  historic  real  astaU  deaL 


Oref  OB,  Ac  BcaTcr  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon, 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
Par  West,  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
States  In  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  three 
Western  States — California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon — have  made  the  most  sig- 
nificant advance  in  the  last  decade  in 
population  and  development  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Nation. 

Oregon  Is  a  State  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  has  a  wealth  not  only  of 
natural  scenery  but  of  natural  resources 
which  are  only  partially  developed  and 
which,  when  fully  developed,  will  make 
our  State  one  of  the  outstanding  areas 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Oregon  has 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  potential 
hydroelectric  power  of  the  Nation  locked 
up  in  the  great  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Columbia  is  the  second 
largest  river  in  the  United  States  and 
with  its  wealth  of  watcrpower  is  the  key 
to  the  development  which  Is  now  taking 
place  in  the  area.  Only  10  percent  of 
the  hydroelectric  power  has  been  devel- 
oped and  there  Is  a  great  dearth  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  the  area.  The  great  Mc- 
Nary,  Chief  Joseph,  and  the  Dalles  Dams 
are  now  under  construction  and  when 
completed  will  add  materially  to  the  pool 
of  hydroelectric  power. 


There  recently  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Buyers'  Guide  in  Its  February  1953 
Issue  a  factual  article  on  Oregon  entitled 
"Oregon,  the  Beaver  State"  which  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  these  remarks: 

Oregon,  thi  Bxavxx  Statb 

Sweeping  southward  from  the  10,000-foot 
heights  of  the  Wallowa  Mountains,  across 
high  rangeland  plateaus  and  the  lofty  Siskl- 
yous  to  the  sea;  and  from  the  top  of  ma- 
jestic Mount  Hood  to  the  400-mUe  Pacific 
Ocean  coastline,  the  great  State  of  Oregon 
abounds  with  the  opportunities  which  could 
only  exist  in  one  of  the  Nation's  last 
frontiers. 

Less  than  100  years  old  as  a  State  of  the 
Union,  young  and  vigorous  Oregon  offers 
limitless  horizons  for  those  who  would  enter 
into  biisiness.  indilstry,  or  agriculture.  Its 
magnificent  scenery,  recreational  facilities, 
and  diversified  dlmatlc  conditions  provide 
happy  and  bountiful  living  for  its  present 
and  future  citizens. 

The  cradle  of  this  great  Oregon  civilization 
was  rocked  In  the  WUlamette  Valley  In  al- 
most recent  times.  May  2,  1843,  to  be  exact, 
at  Champoeg.  north  of  Oregon's  capital  city, 
Salem.  There,  Americans  and  Canadians  met 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  f  amotis 
"wolf  meeting"  and  decided  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  govern  the  whole  Oregon  country. 
On  the  spot  where  this  meeting  was  held, 
a  great  monument  has  been  erected  which 
bears  the  names  of  all  of  those  hardy  pio- 
neers who  voted  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

From  that  historic  beginning.  Just  110 
years  ago.  has  evolved  a  commonwealth  of 
which  the  entire  Nation  is  pro^d  and  to 
which  most  of  her  sister  Estates  owt  a  com- 
mon debt  of  gratitude.  It  was  Oregon  which 
first  provided  the  initiative  and  referendum 
to  benefit  the  voters  of  the  State  and  to  im- 
prove governmental  procedures.  In  fact, 
Oregon's  vast  contribution  to  the  wealth  and 
progress  of  America  through  Its  great  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  enter- 
prises has  placed  this  young  State  among 
the  leaders  of  the  West. 

While  agrlcultxne  and  forestry  have  been 
the  basic  sources  of  inconw  in  Oregon  since 
the  sarly  days,  th^  State  is  rapidly  coming 
of  age  In  mantifactiurlng,  with  a  strong  trend 
toward  diversity  of  Industry.  Metal  working, 
textiles,  paper,  printing,  chemicals,  and  stone 
and  clay  products  have  made  pronounced 
advances  diuing  the  past  decade.  This  man- 
uf  actxirlng  is  concentrated  primarily  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  Where  all  but  1 
county  have  1.000  or  more  industrial  work- 
ers, with  4  of  them  having  over  5.000.  In- 
dustrial advancement  has  created  the  de- 
mand for  business  enterprises  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  ever- increasing  number  of  in- 
dustrial workers. 

The  State's  two  basic  Industries,  timber 
and  food  products,  have  kept  pace  with  the 
forward  surge  of  manufactiiring  and.  in  fact, 
have  contributed  materially  toward  its  ad- 
vancement. 

One-fifth  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Oregon  where 
more  than  8  billion  board  feet  were  cut  in 
1960,  principally  Douglas  fir  and  Ponderosa 
pine.  Private  operators  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  have  led  the  way  in  the 
sustalned-yleld  program  of  permanent  forest 
management,  assuring  a  contlnuoiis  source 
of  timber,  and  eoon<Hnlc  stability  to  many 
Oregon  communities  which  depend  upon 
timber  and  timbering  as  their  source  of 
income. 

Although  much  of  the  lumber  is  shipped 
out  of  the  area  in  a  rough  or  semifinished 
state,  the  manufactvire  of  more  highly  fin- 
ished wood  products  such  as  sashes,  doors, 
roof  trusses,  bores,  battery  separators,  toys, 
any  many  others,  is  contributing  materially 
to  industrial  development.  Some  30  plants 
now  produce  plywood,  while  another  allied 
Industry,  f\imiture,  employs  8.600  workers. 


Also  based  on  Oregon's  timber  resottrces 
are  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  which 
provide  an  annual  payroU  in  excess  of  ai^ 
million.  All  types  of  pap«r  are  made,  in- 
cluding newsprint,  slick  magazine,  wrapping, 
tissue,  carboard  and  waxed,  with  a  present 
trend  toward  the  higher  grades. 

The  second  leading  industry,  food  proc- 
essing, employs  one-sixth  of  the  industrial 
workers.  The  annual  pack  totals  over  13 
million  cases,  leading  items  being  green 
beans,  peas,  and  com;  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries;  berries,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and 
fruit  Juices.  In  addition  some  120  million 
pounds  -of  fruit,  berries,  and  vegetables  are 
quick  frozen  in  one  of  the  State's  fastest 
growing  industries. 

Commercial  fishing  is  centered  along  the 
coast  with  about  50  million  pounds  of  fish 
processed  annually  at  Astoria,  alone.  Chi- 
nook salmon,  tuna,  and  quick-froaen  fillets 
are  the  principal  products. 

In  dairy  processing,  fresh  and  canned  milk 
and  butter  added  to  the  food  industry  totals, 
while  Tillamook  cheese  and  the  Blue  Vein 
cheese  of  Langlols  have  gained  national  rec- 
ognition. 

Backed  by  heavy  wheat  production  in  tha 
region,  flour  is  milled  in  large  quantities  a^ 
Astoria,  The  Dalles,  Pendleton,  and  Portland, 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  wheat  and  flour 
exporting  cities.  The  expanding  consumer 
market,  in  conjunction  with  extensive  miU- 
ing  facilities,  has  led  to  increased  manufac- 
ture of  crackers,  cookies,  cereals,  and  other 
bakery  products. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  Interests  In  the  State  which  just 
a  century  ago  was  the  western  outpost  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  well  as  America's 
first  giant  of  the  fur  Industry,  John  Ja^ob 
Astor.  i 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  at  their 
best  In  Oregon.  The  mild,  temperate  cUmat* 
of  western  Oregon  is  conducive  to  raising  al- 
most any  crop  which  does  not  demand  almost 
continual  sunshina.  And  eastern  Oregon. 
with  its  vast  uplands,  produces  wheat  and 
grain  and  provides  great  pasturelands  for 
thousands  upon  thotisands  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

The  diversity  of  crops  raised  oommerclally 
Is  practically  limitless,  as  may  be  noted  by 
the  varloxis  products  in  which  Oregon's  pro- 
duction leads  all  other  States.  Winter  pears, 
filberts,  loganberries,  youngbenies,  boysen- 
berrles,  black  raspberries,  gooseberries.  pep> 
permlnt  for  oil,  green  beans,  fiber  flax,  alsika. 
and  ladino  clover  seed,  and  several  of  tha 
cover  seed  crops  are  all  produced  more  ab\in» 
dantly  in  Oregon  than  in  any  other  State. 

Scenic  attractions  and  recreational  f  aclll* 
ties  are  as  magnificent  as  may  be  found  any* 
where  in  the  world.  The  sUent  fastnesses  of 
lonely  mountain  meadows,  the  noisy  turbu- 
lence of  rushing  streams;  the  rockbound 
coastlines  and  innumerable  sandy  beaches; 
virgin  forests  and  newly  planted  orchards; 
the  magnitude  of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
and  the  quiet  elegance  of  age-old  Crater 
Lake — all  these  are  a  part  of  Oregon. 

Snow-capped  Mount  Hood,  with  its  famous 
Timberline  Lodge,  the  Rogue  River,  favorite 
of  fishermen  who  delight  in  gaffing  a  steel- 
head;  Pendleton  and  its  annual  roundup; 
land  of  the  fur  traders  and  end  of  the  famed 
Oregon  Trail — these,  too.  are  a  part  of 
Oregon. 

Territorial  government  proclaimed  in  1848; 
statehood  achieved  in  1859;  the  mtdtwenti- 
eth  centiu-y  finds  the  great  State  of  Oregon 
continually  developing  into  a  tremendovis 
agricultural  and  industrial  empire  where 
living  is  fun;  where  business  prospers;  where 
the  futxire  is  as  bright  and  as  sure  as  tomor- 
row's sunrise. 

The  Honorable  Douglas  McEIay,  formor 
Governor  of  Oregon  and  present  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  prepared  the  following  letter 
for  publication  prior  to  his  assumption  of 
his  new  post.    His  enviable  record  attained 
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•s  Oovcraor  ctt  the  great  State  of  Oregon 
•Mures  his  competent  administration  o{  the 
high  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

9rAT«  or  Oaacoif, 

BXCCUTIVE   DXPABTMKNT. 

ffflJeift. 
Natiomai.  BxmKs'  OTnsK. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. r 
Not  since  the  gold  nisb  days  of  the  I840'8 
has  the  west  coast  attracted  the  attention 
of  and  drawn  heavy  segments  of  population 
from  the  entire  Nation.  Oregon  is  proud  of 
her  constant  growth  and  hapxpy  that  many 
hare  chosen  this  State  as  their  home  In  the 
last  decade. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Oregon's  large  In- 
dustrial growth,  and  Its  greatest  resource,  a 
builder  for  the  future,  Is  a  practically  unlim- 
ited potential  of  hydroelectric  power.  Its 
possibilities  have- hardly  been  touched.  The 
State  also  leads  the  Nation  In  both  standing 
timber  and  In  lumber  production. 

No  single  section  has  a  monopoly  in  devel- 
opment as  the  economy  of  the  state  broadens. 
Industry  Is  becoming  more  diffused  than  be- 
fore the  war  and  plants  are  locating  where 
their  raw  material  is  available.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  sawmills,  plywood 
Irfants,  food -processing  concerns,  and  similar 
businesses.  The  prewar  practice  of  locating 
all  factories  in  the  metropolitan  area  and 
delivering  the  raw  material  to  them  has  been 
abandoned. 

Oregon  Is  a  place  for  young,  resourceful 
■aen  and  women  to  make  good.  It  Is  a  vital, 
growing  state,  contented  and  high  Is  Its 
standard  of  living.  Its  climate  Is  temperate 
and  adapted  to  enjoyable  living.  Opportuni- 
ties are  almost  unlimited  to  the  worker,  the 
man  who  would  venture  capital,  and  to  all 
resourceful  Individuals.  Its  natural  resources 
and  conservation  measures  combine  to  prom- 
ise generations  of  Oregonlans  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life. 

DoxTQLAS  UcKat,  GovernoT. 


He's  not  very  dUIerent  from  you.  He  has 
your  kind  of  income,  lives  in  your  kind  of 
house,  drives  yoiu  kind  of  car,  has  your  kind 
of  ambitions  for  his  family.  He  grew  up  in 
the  same  towns,  went  to  the  same  schools, 
read  the  same  books,  listened  to  the  sam* 
sermons. 

So  he  came  to  feel  as  you  do  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  truth. 

Older  men  taught  him  the  reporter's  spe- 
cial skills.  He  learned  to  tell  an  opinion 
from  a  fact.  He  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween public  interest  and  private  cxirloslty. 
He  learned  to  ask  questions,  to  remember  the 
answers,  and  to  report  the  words  of  an  enemy 
as  accurately  as  those  of  a  friend. 

AiKl  he  learned  the  most  delicate  art  of 
all:  to  pick  up  a  fact  and  hand  It  to  you  with- 
out squeezing  it  out  o^  shape.  His  greatest 
pride  la  to  be  able  to  say.  "Here  are  the 
straight  facta  as  I  found  them.  With  them 
you  can  think  straight  thoughts  and  reach 
straight  decisions." 

There  are  countries  today  where  It  Is  f«- 
bidden  to  keep  your  eyes  open  and  to  teU 
others  what  you  saw.  Such  countries  have 
no  true  reporters.  You  would  not  be  happy 
there.  *^*^' 

So  tonight,  when  you  pick  up  your  news- 
paper, think  a  good  thought  for  the  man  who 
went  out  with  paper  and  pencil  and  reported 
the  facts  to  you.  As  long  as  he  is  free  to  ask 
quettions,  you  are  free.  As  long  as  his  eyes 
are  open,  so  are  yours. 


The  Sin  of  Aiiti-Semitism 


He  Reports  to  Toa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  BflCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tribute 
and  an  ideal  are  blended  in  an  outstand- 
ing institutional  advertisement  currently 
appearing  in  many  national  magazines 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  this  epitome  of  the 
American  reporter  at  his  best: 
^  He  Reports  to  Yott 

An  over  the  world  today,  wherever  some- 
thing Is  happening  that  you  ought  to  know 
about,  there's  a  man  watching  and  listening 
for  you.  * 

He  crouches  In  the  mud  of  the  battlefield 
where  your  son  may  be  fighting.  He  sits  in 
the  great  halls  where  laws  are  being  made. 

He's  tn  factOTles.  on  fpms,  in  laboratories, 
hospitals,  at  the  scenes  of  crime,  and  at  the 
bar  of  Justice.  No  event  that  concerns,  vou, 
whether  across  the  street  or  across  the  ocean 
takes  place  without  his  being  there,  watching 
and  listening  for  you. 

When  he  has  seen  It  all.  he  will  go  back  to 
his  ofBce.  and  he  will  write  down  In  plain 
English  exactly  what  happened.  Tomorrow 
you  will  read  it  In  the  paper,  a  true  account, 
a  story  you  can  beUeve,  a  story  by  an  Ameri- 
can reporter. 

What  Is  he  like,  this  man  who  is  your  eyes 
and  ears  around  the  world? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  tnw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  from  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  F.  Doyle  which  appeared 
In  the  Catholic  World.  July  1940  issue. 

•They  are  most  apropos  today.  Their 
Importance  is  emphasized  by  simply 
substituting  Communist  Russia  for  Ger- 
many anOi  Stalin  for  every  reference  to 
Hitler. 

The  Sm  or  ANn-SEiirrnsic 
(By  Thomas  P.  Doyle) 
It  Is  always  timely  to  talk  of  the  Jews  and 
their   problems,   for,   as   Einstein   has   said. 
'antl-Semltlsm  as  a  psychological  phenome- 
non will  always  be  with  us  so  long  as  Jews 
and  non-Jews  are  thrown  together."    in  the 
summer  of  1939.  when  the  Jewish  persecu- 
tion In  Germany  assumed  peak  proportions 
the  backwash  of  intolerance  threatened  to 
sweep  America.     PreoccupaUon  with  the  war 
in  Europe  and  a  universal,  if  tardy  sympathy 
for   the   denationalized   and  harassed   Jews 
served,  however,  to  avert  a  threatened  flower- 
ing of  antl-Semltlsm  in  this  country      The 
danger,   nevertheless,   although   less   imme- 
diate, still  hovers  over  the  head  of  American 
Jewry,  to  Judge  by  the  persistence  and  extent 
of  hate-Inspired   propaganda,  and  no  man 
can  foretell  when  or  with  what  grievous  con- 
sequences  the   Damoclean   sword   may  fall. 
Jn   a   more   or   less   restrained   form,   anU- 
Semltlsm   has   long   existed   In   the   United 
States,  so  that  to  discuss  the  position  of  the 
Jew  and  the  Christian  attitude  toward  him 
is  not  only  in  order,  but  from  a  moral  view- 
point, exceptionally  so.     The  Jew  needs  to 
be  defended,  not  merely  from   accusations 
grounded  in  falsehoofl.  but  from  the  glut  of 
shibboleths  that  perennially  surroxuids  him. 
It  may  seem  offensive  to  suggest  that  In 
buUdlng  up  a  defense  around  the  Jews.  Cath- 
olics  should    be   advised   not   to   associate 


tbemeelvea.  even  mentally,  with  pagan  forces 
alined    against  Judaism,    but    it    would    be 
emulating  the  ostrich   to  deny  that  many 
Catholics  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  swept 
Into  movements  to  penalize  or  oppress  iha 
Jewish    minority.      Even    as    a    matter    of 
spiritual   Inventory,   it  is  always  profitable 
for  Catholics,  individually,  to  ask  themselves 
how    they   stand    on    the   Jewish   question 
There    are    minor    manifests  Uons    of    anU- 
Semitlsm  to  which  it  Is  not  difficult  for  ordi- 
nary conscientious  persons  to  become  asso- 
ciated.   If  subterranean  anti-Semitism  wer« 
to  emerge  Into  the  open,  no  Catholic  could 
justly  maintain  an  attitude  of  aloofneM  or 
unconcern.    As  the  late  Heywood  Broun  put 
it.  '"There  are  no  cavw  In  which  men  can 
hide  when  their  fellows  cry  out  in  agony." 
Since   Aplon   wrote    hia   Treatise   Against 
the  Jews,   that  mischievous   bible  of   anti- 
Semitism,  the  Jew  has  remained  an  enigma 
not  only  to  his  enemies,  but  at  times,  also,  to 
his  friends.     He  has  groped  his  way  from 
the  ruins  of  hU  ravaged  temple  through  a 
fog  of  myth  and  slander  that  still  obscures 
him  In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  men.    Migrat- 
ing from  city  to  city,  from  country  to  coun- 
try, his  path  has  crossed,  but  never  merged 
Into  the  highway  of  European  dvUlzatton. 
Because  he  has  been  a  stranger  he  has  been 
feared,  and  because  he  has  known  fear  him- 
self  he   has    been   content    to   remain    un- 
known.   In  his  isolation  be  has  continued  to 
be    misunderstood,    to    be    misrepresented, 
pillaged,  and  oppressed.    His  blood  has  been 
spUled  in  unjust  atonement  for  the  death 
of   the  Crucified,  whose  cry  for  mercy  has 
been  drowned  In  tumults  of  fanaticism  and 
hatred. 

The  miracle  Is  not  that  the  Jew  has  sur- 
vived, but  that  In  his  survival  he  has  not 
been  able  to  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
enemies  the  obvious  secret  of  his  resiliency. 
Perhaps  being  blinded  with  the  lust  for 
blood  and  pUlage.  his  ChrlsUan  tormentors, 
defiant  of  church  and  Pope,  did  not  realize 
that  the  thousands  they  martyred  would 
be  replaced  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Cer- 
tainly they  did  not  realize  what  a  frightful 
indictment  history  would  write  nor  how 
muffled  would  seem  the  voice  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  pleading  above  the  endless  cries  of 
those  whose  race  was  His  race  and  In  whose 
temple  He  had  stood.  The  oldest  Inscription 
that  mentions  the  Jew  Is  found  on  a  monu- 
ment built  by  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  • 
boasted  that  he  had  exterminated  Israel 
and  left  none  to  survive.  But  the  Jew  has 
survived,  and.  surviving,  has  become  an  ob- 
session to  his  persecutors  and  a  challenge 
to  mankind. 

It  Is  important  to  InsUt  that  antl-Semltlsm 
can    exist    even    among    cultured    and    dis- 
ciplined groups,  among  which  no  hand  would 
be  raised  to  inflict  actual  physical  harm  on 
the  Jews.     Many  otherwise  blameless  Cath- 
olics betray  at  times  a  tendency  to  disparage 
the  Jews  and  to  accept  without  question 
every  fresh  calumny  dU-ected  against  them. 
Too  seldom  is  the  voice  of  the  gentUe  raised 
to  defend  the  slandered  Jew  in  his  midst. 
It   Is   rather   his   custom    to   listen    to   and 
propagate  the  sly  anecdotes,  the  vague  ac- 
cusations that,  harmless  enough   In  them- 
selves, tend  In  the  aggregate  to  give  imdue 
depth  and  bitterness  to  the  wells  of  distrust 
that  might  have  dried  up  if  exposed  to  the 
•fUiMhlne  of  healthy,  honest  scrutiny.     The 
drippings  of  poisonous  propaganda  In  undU- 
crlmlnatlng  minds  soon  enough  form  a  cal- 
cifying shell  to  Imprison  the  natural  virtues 
of  kindliness  and  good  will.     To  minds  so 
affected.  It  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  Justify 
penalties  Imposed  on  an  unpopular  mlrxorlty 
We  saw  proof  of  this  when  the  storm  of  Nazi 
brutality  broke   over   the   German  Jews,   a 
«nau,    thoroughly    assimilated    group,    to 
whose   defense  their  fellow   citizens   might 
quickly  have  gathered  had  the^Tiot  so  com- 
pletely and  unthinkingly  absorbed  the  antl- 
semltlc  doctrines  disseminated  by  nazlsm. 
It  may  have  been  fear  that  restrained  the 
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Christian  from  extending  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  oppressed  Jew.  but.  even  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  an  unoppoeable  dic- 
tatorship, we  are  still  humbled  by  the  re- 
flection that  the  citizens  of  a  great  and 
cultured  nation,  nominally  Christian,  should 
have  exhibited  such  apparent  Indifference  to- 
ward the  persecution  of  the  undeserving. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  the  general 
reaction  was  one  of  pity  and  sorrow,  but 
there  was  no  concerted  attempt  even  at  • 
moral  Intervention.  Worse  than  that,  there 
existed  among  many  Christians  a  rather  smug 
acceptance  of  Hltlerlan  severity.  The  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  so  asslduotnly  scattered 
had  brought  about  the  desired  result.  Men 
thought.  "Well,  they're  getting  what  they 
deserve.  You  have  to  keep  the  Jews  down, 
or  theyni  grab  everything  worth  having." 
In  the  minds  of  upright  Catholics  such  ideas 
often  stirred  vaguely  but  persistently  tmtll, 
when  persecution  had  reached  Its  flood,  the 
truth,  naked  and  terrible,  shocked  them  Into 
belated  realization  of  their  error.  How  many 
remain  who  have  still  to  waken  from  the 
spell  of  mass  hatred  Is  not  to  be  ascertained. 
It  Is  to  be  fe(u«d.  however,  that  an  appreci- 
able number  of  Catholics  have  yet  to  cleanse 
their  mlnda  of  racial  and  religious  Intoler- 
ance. 

To  such  the  words  of  the  pious  and  bril- 
liant Pope  Plus  XI.  commenting  up>on  the 
words  of  the  canon  of  the  Mass.  Sacrlflclxim 
Patrlarchae  Noetrl  Abrahae,  may  profitably 
be  recalled.  "Notice,"  he  declared,  "that 
Abraham  is  called  our  patriarch,  our  ances- 
tor. Anti-Semitism  is  Incompatible  with  the 
thought  and  sublime  reality  expressed  in  the 
text.  It  la  a  movement  in  which  we  Chris- 
tians can  have  no  piut  whatsoever.  Antl- 
Semltlsm  Is  unaceeptable.  Spiritually  we 
are  Semites." 

The  affinity  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity Is  recognized  by  Germany's  arch- 
enemy of  both.  He  has  linked  Catholicism 
V  <th  "subversive"  Judaism  and  called  them 
"national  enemies"  to  be  "liquidated"  in  the 
fatherland.  Pagan laed  Ntals  have  depicted 
Christ  in  caricatxire  as  having  "a  face  with  a 
hooked  noss,  hanging  Ilpa,  piercing  black 
eyes,  and  woolly  hair."  We  deplore  the  sac- 
rUegious  insxilt,  but  we  do  not  deny  the  truth 
of  Christ's  racial  origin.  Els  mother,  too, 
was  of  the  race  so  thoroughly  despised  by  the 
modem  eiMfltiles  ot  rellgioit.  So  were  St. 
Peter,  the  first  Pope,  and  all  ot  the  Apostles. 
So.  too.  was  St.  Paul,  the  veiael  of  elecUon. 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  was  toe  early  church 
Jewish  in  outlook  and  membership  that  It 
required  a  vision  from  God  to  persuade  St. 
Peter  to  admit  the  Gentiles. 

Nearly  700  years  ago.  when  the  living 
Jewish  generation  was  (yresentad  to  the  sim- 
ple-minded people  as  torturers  and  murder- 
ers ot  Jesiu  and  accusations  of  ritual  mur- 
ders revived.  Pops  Innocent  IV.  In  a  bull  ad- 
dressed to  the  btshops  of  Fiance  and  Ger- 
many, condemned  antl-Semltlsm  in  words 
that  are  singularly  apprc^x^te  today.  He 
condemned  those  who  falsely  devised  certain 
godless  plans  against  the  Jews,  tmjustly  de- 
priving them  by  force  of  their  property  and 
appropriating  It  themselves.  "They  ascribe." 
says  this  forthright  condemnaUon.  "every 
murder,  wherever  it  happens  to  occw,  to  the 
Jews.  And  on  the  gro\ind  of  this  and  other 
fabrications,  they  are  filled  with  rage  against 
theni,  rob  them  of  their  possessions  without 
any  formal  accusation,  without  confession, 
and  without  legal  trial  and  conviction,  con- 
trary to  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
Apostolic  See.  •  •  •  They  oppress  the  Jews 
by  starvation,  by  imprisonment,  and  by  tor- 
tures and  suffering." 

Declaring  that  the  Jews  are  In  a  worse 
plight,  although  under  the  rule  of  Christian 
ptncas,  than  wbsn  their  ancestors  were  in 
the  land  at  tha  PhtnobB.  the  sovsretgn 
pontiff  ended  with  this  chaUenglng  and  stiU 
timely  admoniUon:  "We  ordain  that  ye  be- 
have toward  them  In  a  friendly  and  kind 
manner.  Whenever  any  unjust  attars  upon 
Uiem  oome  under  your  notice,  redress  thetr 
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Inhirles  and  dorhot  suffer  them  to  be  vtslted 
In  the  future  by  similar  tmmlatlons." 

foreign  observers  have  commented  at  varl- 
ona  tfmee  on  the  American  penchant  for  as- 
sociations of  every  kind.  Thousands  of 
unions,  fraternities,  locl^es,  and  clubs  are 
listed  In  the  political  and  social  catalog.  It 
is  all  part  of  the  human  propensity  to  spread 
Ideas  and  to  sectire  cohesion  of  interests.  If, 
in  most  cases,  it  is  admitted  that  such  group- 
ings of  Individuals  under  national  or  local 
labels  are  Inspired  by  worthy  motives.  It 
must  also  be  conceded — and  deplored — that 
this  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations often  results  In  the  perpetuation 
of  doctrines  and  activities  that,  though  per- 
mitted under  the  Constitution,  are  neither 
ethical  nor  poUtlcally  wise.  Many  organi- 
sations exist  In  which  antl-Semltlsm  is  open- 
ly or  covertly  propagated.  The  pity  Is  that 
among  the  memberships  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  sprinklings  of  Catholics  who  give 
rise  to  no  little  scandal,  and  to  whom  a  word 
of  friendly  warning  and  advice  should  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  organizations  to  which 
they  have  given  allegiance,  like  the  Pharisees 
mentioned  in  St.  Luke,  are,  for  aU  their  pre- 
tentious Americanism,  "full  at  rapine  and 
iniquity."  Only  the  Wind,  the  apostate,  or 
the  conscienceless  Catholic  Is  to  be  foimd 
enrolled  In  them. 

A  grave  menace  to  the  Nation's  internal 
unity  exists  in  these  agencies  of  Intolerance, 
but  a  more  dangerous  and  perhafw  more  ex- 
tensive threat  exists  in  the  anti-Semitic 
pamphlete«r.  He  operates  with  a  concen- 
trated and  deadly  persistence  that  Is  n>ore  to 
be  feared  than  any  violent  and  quickly  spent 
outburst  of  fury. 

Among  these  pamphleteers  Is  a  gentleman 
who  describes  himself  as  a  publlelst-econo- 
mtet,  a  former  newspaperman,  who  owes  al- 
leglanoe  to  no  church,  but  U  a  believer  in 
<3uiatianlty^  Golden  Rule.  He  states  that 
he  is  not  opposed  to  the  Jews  as  a  race  or  a 
nation,  or  as  individuals,  but  for  monetary, 
flnanctal,  and  political  reasons.  He  calls  his 
crusade  a  patriotic  movement  to  end  Jewish 
anti-Americanism,  and.  Incidentally,  what  he 
regards  as  the  Jewish -in^lred  New  Deal  pro- 
gram. Among  the  titles  of  the  pamphlets 
he  has  distributed  at  1  to  5  cents  a  copy  are: 
Jews  and  Communism.  Political  Alienism 
Must  Be  Destroyed.  Jersey  Goes  Jewish,  Jews 
Plght  Americanization,  Hearst  Fears  Jew- 
Power,  Treason  to  America?,  and  United 
States  Invisible  Government.  The  OMssage 
of  these  pcunphlets  Is  that  Jewish  leadership 
caused  the  depression,  that  the  Jews  control 
the  press,  radio,  and  screen,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment Is  influenced  by  Jewish  advisers. 
The  language  Is  precise  and  Insistent,  but  the 
facts  are  distorted  to  fit  the  writer's  philos- 
ophy, which,  in  essence,  seems  to  be  that 
America  belongs  to  everybody  but  the  Jews. 
The  extent  of  his  antipathy  toward  the  Jews 
may  be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  among  his 
publications  Is  a  review  of  the  Protocols  of 
Zlon,  which,  in  1935,  were  stamped  as  a 
vicious  lie  and  an  impudent  forgery  by  an 
impartial  Swiss  court.  As  a  proof  of  ths 
tragic  consequences  of  such  malicious  propa- 
ganda. It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
sotnetlmes  belittle  the  seriousness  of  such 
Impious  writings,  that  when  the  protocols 
were  published  in  Russia  great  masses  of  the 
peasants  rose  in  vengeance  against  the  alien 
Jews,  tens  of  thotisands  ot  whom  were  mas- 
sacred in  recurrent  pogroms.  A  bloody  trib- 
ute. Indeed,  to  the  power  for  evU  that  lies 
In  the  written  falsehood. 

The  gentleman  iriKwe  mission  I  have  set 
forth  is  as  I  have  Indicated,  merely  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  numerous  and  articulate  group 
of  professional  hate  breeders,  who,  under 
various  guises,  seek  to  Influence  the  popular 
mind.  They  undortand  htunan  psychology 
wen  enough  to  seise  their  pens  when  the 
times  are  hard  and  the  masses,  in  despera- 
tion, are  ready  to  vent  thetr  despair  on  the 
aaost  convenient  scapegoat  available. 

The  charge  made  by  anti-Semites  that 
Jews  eaerclse  an  undue  eoonomte  Influence 


In  the  United  States  Is  one  calculated  to 
arouse  considerable  resentment  against  thent. 
The  facts,  however,  are  so  obviously  to  the 
contrary  that  one  wonders  why  so  nruch 
credence  Is  given  to  statements  of  this  na- 
ture. Is  popular  antipathy  toward  the  Jews 
so  deep  that  It  makes  straight  thinking  im- 
possible? When  the  Nazis  were  beginning 
to  confiscate  Jewish  possessions  and  to  devise 
new  economic  shackles,  an  investigation  was 
made  Into  the  stattts  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
Ptates  by  Portune.  an  impartial  non -Jewish 
laagrazine.  The  findings  of  the  survey  were, 
briefly,  that  Jewish  dominance  in  American 
industry  was  a  pure  myth  and  that  the  argu- 
ments ot  the  anti-Semites  tn  this  country 
were  based  on  nothing  more  tangible  than 
Isolated  and  distorted  data. 

Perhaps  the  most  mlschievotxs  of  current 
fallacies  Is  the  belief  that  political  commu- 
nism Is  largely  Jewish-inspired  and  Jewish- 
supported.  Here,  again,  the  pamphleteers 
argue  against  an  overwhelming  weight  of 
contradictory  evidence.  Communism  y^^n 
roots  In  Manlchaeism,  which  originated  in 
Persia,  and  In  Hellenic  Gnosticism.  It  can 
be  fotmd  In  the  Republic  of  Plato,  who  was 
no  lover  of  democracy,  and  who  advocated  a 
community  In  goods  and  women.  In  Biblical 
times  and  In  early  Christianity,  communism 
of  the  noblest  and  most  ehtlcal  nattue  is 
known  to  have  prevailed.  In  the  Bible  we 
read:  "Neither  was  tliere  uny  among  them 
that  lacked:  for  as  many  as  were  possessors 
of  land  or  houses  sold  them,  and  brotight 
the  prices  of  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  down  at  the  apostles*  feet;  and  dis- 
tribution was  made  according  to  need." 
Among  heretlw»l  Christian  sects  we  find  the 
Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Anabap- 
tists adopting  a  Communist  form  of  life. 
Many  of  the  Romans  followed  the  Commu- 
nist ideas  of  the  Stole  Zeno  and  s<»ne  Roman 
writers  are  said  to  have  found  among  the 
early  Germans  (page  BCr.  Hitler)  a  society 
based  on  communism. 

In  the  United  States  conunimlsm  has  been 
practiced  in  many  sectarian  communities. 
In  New  York  the  Shakers,  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Harmonists,  and  In  Ohio  the  Zoaritea 
were  typical  of  scores  of  groups  which  adopt* 
ed  a  Communist  system  before  the  Jews  at- 
tained any  degree  of  prominence  in  European, 
life.  These  Utopian  conuntinitles  did  not 
last  long  and  by  1800  the  movement  had 
petered  out. 

But  what  about  modem  communism? 
ask  the  anti-Semites.  What  about  Karl 
Marx,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  who  Is  known  as 
the  aspostle  of  that  form  of  oonununism  In 
v^ch  force  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  over* 
throw  the  existing  order,  and  which,  as  exem- 
plified in  Russia,  has  been  built  through  twHi^ 
murder  and  the  extirpation  of  religion? 
Well  may  the  Jew  eounterquery.  What  about 
the  preachers  of  revolt  who  preceded  or  wera 
contemporary  with  Miunr?  The  essence  of 
the  Marxian  progrsin  Is  found  tn  the  cry  at 
Baboeuf,  the  Prench  revolutionist.  "Let 
everything  return  to  chaos  and  from  chaos 
let  there  rise  a  new  and  regenerated  world.* 
ITie  modem  concept  of  communism  Is  found 
the  wrtilngs  of  non-Jewlsh  theorists  whose 
Influence  helped  to  bring  about  the  French 
RcvtHutlon.  When  Louis  XVI,  In  his  Ttanple 
prison,  come  across  the  works  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltalre,  he  was  moved  to  ezclabn: 
"Those  two  men  have  destroyed  Prance." 
Among  historians  Itvtng  In  or  dose  to  th« 
age  at  Marx  were  several  outstanding  non- 
Jews  who  stressed  class  consciousness — ^Au- 
gustln  Thierry,  Adolphe  Thiers,  BCgnet,  De 
Tocquevllle,  and  Macatdsy.  It  would  seem 
that,  thou^  the  accepted  father  of  mate- 
rialistic communism  was  Jewish,  his  fallow 
travelers  In  the  world  of  social  thought,  from 
whom  he  absorbed  much,  were  decidedly  not 
of  the  same  race. 

To  stress  the  argument  against  the  sup- 
posed predilection  of  the  Jews  for  commu- 
nism, it  should  be  recalled  that  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  Jewish  population  approxi- 
mates 4.500,009.  there  were.  In  1996,  xmaj 
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80.150  vot«8  cast  for  the  CommimUt  candi- 
date In  the  presidential  election.  How 
many  of  this  comparatively  small  minority 
were  Jews  is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation. 
In  other  countries  we  note  somewhat  simi- 
lar refutations  of  Jewish-supported  conunu- 
nlsm.  There  are  very  few  Jews  in  Sweden, 
but  In  1930  the  Communists  In  that  country 
numbered  18.000.  In  Germany,  where.  In 
1930,  there  were  670,000  Jews,  a  Ck>mmunist 
vote  of  4,600.000  was  registered.  There  are 
about  a  million  Commiuiists  in  France, 
where  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  In  general,  it  is 
observed  that  in  countries  where  commu- 
nism Is  fairly  strong,  the  Jewish  population 
Is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Rus- 
sia excepted.  Communists  are  numerically 
weakest  where  the  Jewish  population  Is  com- 
paratively large.  The  facts  tends  very  com- 
pletely to  refute  the  assertion  that  Judaism 
and  communism,  rather  than  being  natural 
bedfellows,  are  on  poor  speaking  terms. 
Among  scores  of  Jewish  writers  who  have 
presented  a  powerful  case  against  the  com- 
munism of  Karl  Marx  are  Alexander  Berk- 
man,  E^mma  Goldman,  and  the  English  Jew. 
Prof.  Harold  J.  Laskl,  whose  work  on  com- 
munism expresses  the  whole  truth  ot  Ju- 
daism's as  well  as  Christianity's  aversion  to- 
ward the  modern  debased  form  of  conunu- 
nlstlc  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  easy  to  compile  a  list  of  at  least  60  non- 
Jewish  writers.  English.  French.  Russian, 
German,  and  American,  who  have  propagated 
communistic  ideas. 

It  is  folly  not  to  recognize  that  the  Jew 
has  made  unique  contributions  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  world,  or  to  suggest  that  as  a 
unit  In  many  nations  he  cannot  continue  as 
a  useful  and  indispensable  force.  The  Jew 
loves  life,  has  clung  to  it  in  spite  of  pogrom 
and  oppression,  and  in  his  limited  sphere  he 
has  nurtured  a  fine  democracy.  His  belief 
In  God  has  remained  fixed  and  irradlcable 
and  in  the  long  torture  of  the  dispersion  he 
has  clung  to  his  faith  in  the  Messiah  who 
was  to  redeem  his  race.  The  shrinking  hu- 
riillity  that  has  been  associated  with  him  is 
a  mere  defensive  mask  to  hide  his  pride  from 
those  who  would  reduce  him  to  impotency. 
The  false  htmUlity  must  go,  but  the  pride  Is 
a  birthright  that  no  man  should  snatch  from 
the  race  that  bore  Christ  and  out  of  which 
the  chiu-ch  was  formed. 

In  the  centuries  of  their  persecution,  the 
Jews  were  forced  from  the  universities  and 
their  contributions  to  science  and  progress 
were  as  a  consequence  meager.  But  in  peri- 
ods of  toleration,  they  have  borne  their  full 
share  of  wealth  to  the  storehoiise  of  knowl- 
edge, and  mankind  la  their  debtor  to  no 
mean  degree. 

Says  the  historian,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky:  "They 
were  the  most  skillful  physicians  and  ablest 
financiers  and  among  the  most  profound  phi- 
losophers. While  they  were  only  second  to 
the  modems  in  the  c\iltivatlon  of  natural 
science,  they  were  also  the  chief  interpreters 
to  Western  Europe  of  Arabian  learning." 
Among  EJuropean  Jews  whom  posterity  ac- 
claims we  find  such  names  as  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli. Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  the 
Herschels,  Lord  Reading,  ambassador  and 
viceroy.  Sir  George  Jessel.  Solicitor  General 
of  England  in  the  first  Gladstone  adminis- 
tration; Baruch  Spinoza  and  Joseph  Israels, 
%ho  came  from  Holland;  Ehrllch,  Wasser- 
mann,  Heine.  Mendelssohn,  Offenbach,  Ru- 
bensteln,  and  Einstein,  to  mention  but  a  few 
of  Germany's  distinguished  scientists,  mu- 
sicians, and  scholars;  Henri  Dunant.  founder 
of  the  International  Red  Cross,  who  was  born 
in  Switzerland;  Georg  Brandes,  of  Denmark, 
renowned  literary  critic;  Antokolsky,  Men- 
deleef  and  David  Lubin.  founder  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome, 
who  came  from  Rxissla.  * 

The  Jew  stands  high  among  the  sclentLsts 
and  inventors  in  America.  Two  of  the  Amer- 
ican recipienU  of  Nobel  prlMs  were  Jew*. 
(tee  U  Dr.  Karl  Landsteiner,  of  the  Roeke* 
taUw  Xostitute  for  Medical  BeeeardL.    TXm 


second  Is  Albert  Mlchelson,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  physicists.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  is 
Internationally  known  for  his  work  In  the 
field  of  Infantile  paralysis.  Others  that  come 
to  mind  are  Dr.  Bela  Schick,  now  of  New 
York,  who  discovered  the  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin; Dr.  Carl  Koller,  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
who  Introduced  cocaine  as  a  local  anesthet- 
ic; Dr.  Milton  Roeenau,  director  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, acclaimed  for  hU  work  with  anti- 
toxins and  vacclBM,  and  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi, 
former  presidenf  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, an  outstanding  specialist  in  the  field  of 
infant  and  child  health.  Noted  chemists  in- 
clude Jxilius  Stelglltz,  Moses  Gomberg,  and 
FrlU  Huber.  One  of  the  greatest  bridge 
engineers  in  the  United  States  is  Leon  M. 
Moisseef ,  who  designed  the  Manhattan  Bridge 
and  the  Interstate  Bridge  connecting  Phila- 
delphia with  Camden,  N.  J.  Emile  Berliner, 
a  German  Jew,  worked  with  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son in  perfecting  the  telephone  transmitter, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the 
motion-picture  projector.  David  Sarnoff.  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  has  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  field  of  radio  inven- 
tion. I^.  Arthiu-  Kom  is  the  creator  of  a 
new  device  to  transmit  photographs  by  radio. 

In  art,  music,  and  literature  the  Jew  has 
carved  an  enviable  niche.  The  music  and 
entertainment  world  have  been  especially 
enriched  by  his  contribution.  The  faculties 
of  our  universities  are  liberally  interspersed 
with  Jews  who  are  world-acknowledged  au- 
thorities in  the  fields  of  economics  and  so- 
ciology. For  his  philanthropic  enterprises 
the  Jew  merits  our  profound  esteem.  There 
is  no  community  with  a  sizable  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  which  provision  does  not  exist  for 
the  care  of  the  aged,  the  orphan,  or  the  sick 

"If  we  could  but  have  the  eyes  to  see."  said 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "we  should  easily  discover 
how  very  much  besides  religion  we  owe  to  the 
J«ws."  From  1854  they  have  been  coming  to 
the  country,  in  a  steady  trickle  or  in  flood 
ppbportions.  depending  upon  the  changing 
conditions  in  Etirope.  Rich  or  poor,  skilled 
or  unskilled,  they  have  added  a  loyal  quota 
to  the  building  of  a  new  empire.  They  were 
the  peddlers  of  colonial  days,  carrying  their 
wares  from  farm  to  farm.  Energetic  and 
commercUlly  gifted,  the  Ashkenazic  Jews, 
who  were  Germans,  differing  from  the  more 
studious  and  culture<l  Sephardics,  were  the 
owners  of  stores  in  which  the  great  depart- 
ment stores  of  today  had  their  origin.  When 
the  American  Revolution  broke  out  there 
were  less  than  3.000  Jews  in  the  country:  in 
1850  there  were  50.000;  in  1880  about  750.- 
000.  After  1880  came  the  great  influx  of  Bast 
European  Jews,  fleeing  from  tyranny  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Rumania.  Fully  3,500,000 
of  the  Jews  in  the  United  SUtes  today  are 
of  east  Biaropean  descent  or  birth.  To  theee 
are  now  being  added  the  refugees  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  iron  rule  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

The  Jew,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  has 
proved  to  be  a  good  soldier,  a  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  with  a  record  against 
which  the  slanders  of  anti-Semitism  should 
not  be  permitted  to  prevail.  He  sets  the 
modern  world  the  problem,  to  quote  Dr. 
Chaim  Welzmann,  prominent  ZlonUt  leader, 
"of  finding  a  place  for  hUn  In  its  social  struc- 
ture which  shall  enable  him  to  live  as  a  hu- 
man being  without  demanding  that  he  cease 
to  be  a  Jew."  To  Christian  Americans  this 
is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met  squarely  and 
honesUy.  The  position  of  the  Jew  must  be 
independent  of  his  economic,  political,  or  re- 
ligious philosophy,  and  the  Christian  who 
does  not  recognize  this  claim  is  an  anti- 
Semite,  regardless  of  how  kindly  he  may  be 
or  how  many  Jews  he  may  claim  among  hla 
friends.  He  is  anti-Semitic  if  he  allows  the 
outpourings  of  demagogs,  past  and  present, 
from  Cicero  to  HiUer.  to  Infiuence  him  in 
his  atutude  toward  the  Jewish  minority,  if 
the  Christian,  in  hla  social  or  business  life, 
hear*  repeatMl  any  ot  tb«  Umumerabl*  stalt 


scandals  that  have  been  hurled  at  the  Jews. 
he  favors  anti-Semitism  if  he  falls  to  offer  a 
word  of  manly  rebuttal.  If  he  has  respect 
for  his  own  position,  the  Christian  will  not 
undermine  it  by  a  tacit  acceptance  of  evil 
propagandizing,  public  or  private. 

The  Christian  rule  does  not  prescribe 
merely  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  divine 
tenets.  It  shoiild  govern  the  thought,  word, 
and  act  of  every  waking  hour.  It  should 
compel  the  rebuking  of  the  slaaderer  as  well 
as  the  condemnation  of  the  murderer  or  the 
thief.  It  should  provide  the  salve  of  charity 
for  those  who  suffer  or  have  burdens  to  bear. 
The  Jew,  so  long  as  he  remains  an  object  of 
ridicule,  discrimination,  or  hatred,  has  an 
lu-gent  and  valid  claim  upon  his  Christian 
fellows.  "Glory,  honor,  and  peace."  says  St. 
Paul,  "to  every  man  that  worketh  good  to  the 
Jew  first  and  also  to  the  gentile.  For  there 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  with  God." 

The  love  that  CbrUt  preached  Is  the  core 
of  the  most  satisfying  philosophy  from  which 
men  have  derived,  or  can  ever  hope  to  derive, 
comfort.  The  love  of  one's  neighbor  can 
exist  even  where  a  natural  dislike,  based  on 
lack  of  kinship  or  understanding  or  any 
other  cause,  prevails.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
like  the  Jews.  Many  of  lu  have  a  hearty 
dislike  even  of  some  of  our  coreligionists. 
Nevertheless.  If  we  heed  the  commandment, 
treating  others  as  we  would  have  them  treat 
us.  our  love  is  pure  and  spiritually  ennobling. 
It  means  that  we  can  be  Just  even  when  the 
heart  is  cold.  We  can  give  sympathy  and 
aid  when  the  himian  Impulse  is  to  turn  aside 
or  close  our  ears.  We  can  tend  the  sick  even 
when  their  diseases  are  nauseating  and  re- 
pulsive to  our  offended  senses.  To  like  our 
neighbor  is  a  commendable  thing,  a  hiunan 
trait  to  admire.  But  to  love  blm.  especially 
in  the  face  of  an  implanted  or  s]x>ntaneous 
aversion.  U  perfeeUon  itself.  There  Is  not  a 
Catholic  in  the  world,  wanned  by  such  a 
love,  to  whom  the  message  of  anti-Semlt)sm 
is  not  a  noockery  and  an  insult. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  IMARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  of  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges]  dehvered  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manu- 
facturers Association,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  February  24.  1953.  an  address 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Ameri- 
can interested  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. His  subject  was  What  Is  Ahead  in 
the  Next  4  Years? 

The  audience  of  more  than  2,000.  rep- 
resenting a  cross  section  of  people  from 
every  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  this  fine  address, 
so  eloquently  delivered  by  a  courageous 
American  statesman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  my  remarks,  introducing  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix at  the  end  of  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Annaw  bt  Sttlxb  Bamcxa,  or  Nrw  HAursHam 

Tou  know,  I  am  remlndad  of  the  itory  of  a 
raotpUoa  la  tba  capital  oX  a  western  SUta. 
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Hie  reception  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  u&- 
velllng  of  a  bust  of  the  governor  of  that 
State.  The  bust  had  been  unveiled  and  the 
governor  was  surrounded  by  the  guberna- 
torial brass  of  the  State  that  stood  there 
greeting  the  reception  line  which  passed 
through,  and  a  beautiful  young  lady  came 
up  to  him  and  said,  "Oovemcir,  I  want  you  to 
know  I  traveled  150  miles  this  morning  in  a 
station  wagon,  clear  across  this  State.  Just 
to  see  your  bust  unveiled." 

He  smiled  and  said.  "Lady,  I  will  gladly  re- 
turn the  compliment  at  any  time." 

So.  now,  I  will  gladly  return  the  compli- 
ment. 

First  I  want  to  say  in  addressing  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  this  meeting — the 
distinguished  governor  of  this  State  and  my 
two  colleagues  and  the  other  distinguished 
guests  here  this  evening — that  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  be  In  this  State  and  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
occasion  of  this  meeting. 

Senator  Owlett,  Colonel  Brown,  Governor 
Fine,  Senator  Martin.  Senator  Duff,  and 
friends  of  Pennsylvania,  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  your  Governor's 
story  of  Pennsylvania  as  she  faces  the  future 
I  listened  attentively,  too.  to  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Mabttn.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  one 
of  the  reasons  I  am  proud  to  come  to  Penn- 
sylvania is  because  of  the  tyjie  of  repre- 
sentation which  you  of  Penm^ylvania  have  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Pennsylvania  has 
been  represented  by  able  men  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  days  of  the  founding 
of  this  country,  and  all  through  American 
history  there  has  been  recorded  the  contri- 
butions of  the  men  serving  from  this  State. 
as  their  service  has  been  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  glad  to  sec  here  Members  of  the  con- 
gnaakmal  delegation,  too.  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  glad  to  aae  the  daan  of  that 
delegation.  tb»  mrf  able  Dkx  Snspacar. 
[Applause.) 

LOOKHro  ABKU)  4   Tssas 

I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  tonight — and 
X  am  going  to  talk  to  you  briefly  and  ex- 
temporaneously— "What  Is  Ahead  in  the 
Next  4  Tears?" 

Tou  know,  an  event  occurred  down  in 
Washington,  there,  on  January  20.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commlttae  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
had  the  arrangement  ot  that  InaugiuaL 
It  wae  the  first  time  on  that  platform  that 
we  ever  saw  three  Presidents  attending  an 
Inauguration — and  when  Dwight  Eisenhower 
raised  his  right  hand  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  lYcsident  of  the  Uiatad  States  he 
assumed  the  greatest  responsibilities  in  my 
judgment  that  any  man  in  the  world  In  mod- 
ern timaa  has  assumed. 

What  is  ahead  In  the  next  4  j^ears?  These 
are  my  opinions  and  my  ideai,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  no  man  for  them,  nor  do  I  ^wak. 
for  any  man.  but  only  as  one  Republicau 
who  has  the  privUege  of  serving  our  country 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  But  I  baae  my 
statements  upon  facts  and  observations,  aikd 
I  believe  the  statements  I  make  reflect  an  ac- 
ciuate  picture  of  events  to  ocme. 


SOCIAUSM    TO    XHO 

First.  I  believe  that  the  change  of  adminis- 
trations In  Washington  means  in  the  next  4 
years  that  we  will  see  the  end  of  creeping 
socialism  in  this  country.     [Applause.] 

I  have  never  been  afraid  of  this  country 
going  socialistic  by  one  great  bound,  but  I 
have  been  afraid — and  Z  think  every 
thoughtful  American  shoold  have  been 
afraid — of  the  creeping  inroada  of  socialism 
Into  some  fields  In  our  country,  into  so  many 
fields  in  our  country. 

Let  me  give  you  1  or  2  typical  asamf- 
plea.  if  I  may. 

This  country  was  ma<to  graat  by  tba  open- 
ing up  of  the  Wast.  First  it  was  tha  Ittd- 
^reat  and  then  tba  Pralrla  Stataa.  aiKi  then 
the  Rocky  Mountain  BUtaa.  and  than  tha 
Far  WaiA  on  tba  ooait  or  tba  Paelfio.   U  waa 


made  great  by  the  Somefetaaa  Act  and  the 
other  land  poUdea  of  this  Government, 
where  we  gave  to  the  dtlaena  of  this  Nation 
land  In  the  fertUe  areas  ot  this  country  if 
they  opened  up  that  great  area  to  productkm 
and  to  our  eastern  civUlsation. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  laat  15  yeara  we 
have  reversed  that  trend,  and  do  you  know 
that  in  the  last  16  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  piirchased  from  private  owners  over 
63  million  acres  of  land?  More  land,  in  area, 
than  the  entire  area  of  the  six  New  gngi^tnj 
States.  In  this  we  completely  reversed  tha 
process  of  the  first  160  years  in  this  country. 

caowTH  or  no  oovxriockmt 

And  do  you  know  that  in  1952 — in  every 
month  of  the  year — 10  million  American 
citixens  received  some  form  of  monthly  pay- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government?  And 
do  you  know  that  some  of  them  were  heads 
of  families  and  that  meant  a  great  many 
more  than  the  19  million  receiving  monthly 
payment  from  the  Federal  Government?  It 
might  have  been  a  salary,  a  pension,  or  it 
might  have  been  a  farm  subsidy  or  any  one 
of  a  hundred  different  payments. 

Let  me  show  you  Jxost  how  far  big  govern- 
ment had  grown  in  this  cotmtry.  It  is  one 
of  my  favorite  topics.  I  must  say. 

In  the  days  of  our  great-great-grand- 
fathers the  Indians  must  have  been  quite  a 
proMem  in  this  country,  but  in  your  day 
and  mine  we  have  about  800,000  Indians  in 
the  entire  United  States.  Do  you  know  that 
the  basic  Imtlan  law  in  this  country  said 
that  the  Federal  aid  to  Indians  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Indians  more  self- 
sustaining?  And  do  you  know  that  on  De- 
cember 31,  19S2,  we  had  14,341  employees 
in  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Washington — or  1 
employee  in  the  Federal  Indian  Bxtrean  in 
Washington  for  every  20  Indians  in  the 
United  States?  THe  raUo  is  getting  rather 
low.  ! 

FVBLK  OnaSTlDIf  OF  iTiiunxs 

Now.  let's  take  another  situation.  Let's 
take  the  way  that  wa  have  been  going  Into 
the  public  operation  of  ytilitles  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  And  I  am  not  condemning 
all  the  operation  of  utilities  by  Government. 
There  may  be  certain  instances  where  it  is 
practical,  but  I  point  out  to  you — and  I  take 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  utility  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  today,  the  public 
power  business  and  pick  out  the  TV  A,  oper- 
ating in  the  South,  which  ia  a  competitive 
section  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  competitive 
section  of  my  own  New  Kngland.  And 
hardly  a  month  goes  by  but  what  we  find 
people  up  in  the  area  of  New  England  solicit- 
ing b\isines8  to  some  of  tliat  area  in  the 
South,  offering  them  all  sorts  of  induce- 
ments. And  I  know  they  do  it  in  your  own 
home  State. 

We  have,  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— ^tbat  means  you — we  have  an  invest- 
ment m  TVA  today  of  $1,120,000,000.  In 
1961.  tlM  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  full 
figures — the  1952  figures  are  not  out  as  yet — 
it  bad  a  gross  revenue  of  970  million.  It  had 
a  net  revenue  of  •25,800,000.  Now  it  pays  no 
tax.  but  as  a  result  of  taking  up  so  much 
property  from  taxpayers  they  do  pay  in  some 
communities  what  ia  called  a  tax  equiva- 
lent— and  pay  $2,244,000  in  tax  equivalent, 
or,  that  is,  3h<ta  percent  of  the  gross  revenue. 

The  average  private  utility  in  this  country 
that  pays  taxes  and  helps  supptnt  the  Gov- 
ernment ot  this  country  pays  an  average  for 
the  Nation  of  approximately  24  percent  of  its 
gross  revenue  in  taxes.  I  point  out  to  yon 
today  that  to  the  one  hand  you  are  helping 
finance  Govemment  expansion  at  power, 
supplying  the  competitive  needs  to  certato 
other  sections  at  the  country,  and  they  pay 
only  slightly  over  3  porcent  of  thalr  gross  In 
tax  aqulvalanti.  while  tha  privata  utUltlaa 
from  which  you  buy  your  power  to  manu- 
f  aetwa  hara  ia  l^aanaylvania  and  alaawhara 
are  paying  o&  Iba  avarafa  84  paroaat  ot  that 


Now  Z  think  that  trend  la  over,  and  while 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  eorract  some  at 
these  thtogs.  I  think  the  trend  Is  to  tha 
other  direction.  Too,  I  think  wa  wlB  aae  an 
end  of  government  by  labels. 

By  that  I  mean  what  we  have  here  to  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  and  all  kinds 
of  "deals"  that  have  been  sort  ot  run  over 
by  the  idphabet  in  the  last  few  years.  But 
the  American  people  today  I  believe  have 
become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  order 
to  determtoe  the  worth  of  an  article  they 
must  look  beyond  or  below  or  beneath  the 
label.  They  must  look  at  the  contents  of 
the  pa<^age,  and  I  think  that  Is  exactly  what 
they  are  starting  to  do. 

And  then,  thirdly,  I  brieve  it  means  the 
establishment  of  a  soimd  fiscal  pc^icy. 

Tou  know  that  when  a  baby  is  bom  today 
toto  the  world,  from  the  time  It  draws  Its 
first  breath  of  life  It  has  a  mortgage  of  91.743 
around  its  neck  as  contrasted  with  25  years 
ago  when  It  had  a  mortgage  of  about  $140. 

In  early  January  I  sat  In  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  and  I  heard  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States  come  before 
the  Jotot  session  ot  tha  Congress  and  sub- 
noit  among  other  things  a  budget  ot  $78,600.- 
000.000  as  his  budget  of  expenditures  for  tha 
coming  year. 

And  do  you  know  that  the  same  day  ha 
nuule  that  recommendation  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  made  a  statement,  which  I 
quote,  saying  that  the  President  wm  $2,600.- 
000,000  low,  and  that  tha  real  budget  for 
expenditures  which  he  should  hava  sub* 
mitted  was  $81400,000.0007 

TBVMAir    BTTDGSTB    UOrGBI 

Now.  let  me  potot  out  to  you  what  a  Job 
the  new  adnxlnlstratlon  has  to  fiscal  policy, 
and  I  hope  you  will  remember  this — if  you 
don't  remember  an  about  my  speech  at  least 
try  to  remember  this,  because  it  shows  the 
problem  that  we  face: 

In  the  first  6  months  ot  this  year  of  1063. 
we  are  operating  under  tha  old  Truman 
budget.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with — that 
is.  the  new  admtoistration  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  budget.  That  Is  the  year  *n<nng 
June  30,  1953.  The  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  of  1054  will  be  a  Truman-prepared 
budget,  a  Truman-recommended  budget- 
but  it  win  have,  of  course,  subsequent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  new  President,  and  the  paring 
of  Congress.  So  It  wont  be  tmtil  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1966  when  President  Elsen- 
hower can  submit  his  one  complete  budget 
to  the  Congress  azkd  the  Congress  will  hava 
an  opportunity  to  pcus  on  an  Ktsffnhnwar- 
Bubmitted  budget. 

So  you  see  that  theae  people  who  expect 
miraclea  to  fiscal  adjxwtments  must  realise 
the  problem  that  we  have. 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  one  other  prob- 
lem, because  I  want  you  to  remember  It. 
We  have  what  we  call — to  other  words,  w« 
balance  xavenxje  against  axpendltvea— not 
against  appropriations.  Approprlattona  aoA 
cxpendltiues  are  two  different  things. 

Now,  we  toherit  from  the  Tnunan  admin- 
IstraUon  carryovers  of  over  $80  biniao.  Now, 
to  other  words.  It  is  conceivable — not  prob- 
able, but  it  Is  conceivable — that  you  oould 
fail  to  appropriate  one  single  oent  for  thia 
year,  and  yet  your  carryovers  from  the  Tru- 
man admtoistration  would  be  so  great  that 
you  oonldnt  balance  your  Imdget.  And  aa 
I  say.  they  could  run  to  $80  imilon.  It  Is  not 
probable,  but  they  could  rtm  that  to  amoimt. 

In  other  words  it  Is  the  same  thing  aa  a 
woman  running  a  charge  account  at  a  stor»— 
sometime  she  has  to  pay  the  bill,  or  you  do. 
So  now  wa  ara  faced  with  tha  problem  ot 
paying  a  TTiunaa  charge  account  of  aomat 
thing  over  $80  bUUoa  from  t avenue  taken 
to  to  tha  naat  few  yaara.  That  ia  aoaaathlng 
alaa  wa  should  ramambar.  < 
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I  MB  iM%  m$tat,  not  do  I  Imply,  that 
most  ot  tboM  MrpuidltarM.  or  •  cnat  tfaal 
of  Xttom,  mn  not  juBtlflMl  for  wortbwhU* 
thing*.  I  am  polntlnf  out  to  jou  the  actual 
fiscal  situation  and  I  point  out  to  you.  too. 
that  many  of  them  were  not  JwUfled. 

Mow.  aome  people — and  X  hear  It  told  to 
me  every  day.  and  the  mall  on  it  Is  ter- 
rific— that  you  cant  cut  Federal  expendi- 
tures today:  that  you  really  can't  get  Into 
It.    That  is  the  bunk,  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

Let  me  give  you  a  good  example.  It  la 
an  extreme  example,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
a  trxie  example. 

Last  year,  in  considering  the  budget  of 
the  United  States — ^that  1,600-page  budget 
beoic — I  looked  into  «n  item  that  seemed 
to  me  a  bit  suspicious  and  so  we  called  the 
people  La  and  we  started  to  examine  it.  We 
found  there — and  get  this — we  found  there 
an  appropriation  called  for  the  RRA.  How 
Just  remember  this — appropriations  in  1953 
for  the  NRA.  and  the  NRA  was  declared 
\uiconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  17  years  ago.  And  yet 
that  was  still  carried. 

a*caxD  cow  talk  bunk 

Adequate  defense  of  this  country  is  one 
of  the  great  and  essential  things.  With  that 
I  agree.  But  when  people  say  that  defense 
expenditures  are  a  sacred  cow  and  cant  be 
reduced.  I  say  that  is  also  bunk,  because 
they  can. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  of  how 
I  mean  that: 

Out  of  every  100.000  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  services  today  we  get  approxi- 
mately 28.000  fighting  men.  In  other  words. 
In  order  to  produce  ^4X)0  nghting,  front-line 
troops  we  have  to  have  in  the  armed  services 
100.000  men.  Or.  to  put  It  another  way,  we 
have  73.000  men  and  women  backing  up  the 
28.000  fighting  men.  They  are  the  service 
troops  of  various  kinds. 

Now,  as  to  Riissia — let's  take  our  menace 
In  the  world  and  look  at  their  situation: 

Out  of  every  100.000  men  In  the  armed 
services,  according  to  the  best  estimates  we 
can  get.  Russia  has  83,000  fighting  front- 
line troops,  supported  by  18,000  service  troops. 
Exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  In  o\ur 
Army.  I  dont  say  we  should  get  on  the 
basis  of  Russia,  but  I  do  say  the  ratio  of 
front-line  fighting  troops  per  himdred  thou- 
sand can  be  greatly  corrected  here  in  our 
own  country. 

MXW  TTPK  or  rOBXIGN  roucT 
Kow.  the  essence  of  good  govemnxent  Is 
to  foresee  the  futiire,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  observed  in  the  past  few  years  is 
the  failure  to  see  what  is  coming.  And  I 
think  that  one  of  the  changes  that  we  will 
see  is  the  adoption  of  a  different  type  of  a 
foreign  policy  than  the  foreign  policy  that 
we  have  been  following. 
.  What  do  we  want  in  foreign  policy? 

In  a  foregin  poUey  I  think  what  the  Re- 
^blicans  want  is  a  very  simple  thing.  One, 
we  want  a  foreign  policy  that  we  Americans 
can  understand. 

I  cant  understand  it,  and  I  dont  believe 
you  can — ^the  one  we  follow — and  I  have 
talked  to  some  of  the  people  who  have  ad- 
ministered it,  ai)^  I  dont  believe  even  they 
can  understand  it. 

Second,  we  want  a  foreign  policy  that  our 
friends  can  understand,  and  they  dont 
understand  it  now. 

Third,  and  ukcmt  Important,  we  want  a 
foreign  policy  that  our  enemies  can  xinder- 
stand.  and  we  havent  got  that  today. 
(Applause.] 

Our  foreign  policy.  In  my  Judgment,  should 
have  as  Its  objective,  first,  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and,  secondly,  a  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  people  of  the  countries 
of  the  world — and  the  roadblock  to  that,  of 
course,  is  Just  one  thing :  Soviet  Riueia  today, 
with  her  tentacles  spread  out  aU  over  the 
world. 


Wmt.  tn  connaetkm  with  tba  ftiralcn  polley 
of  thla  country,  what  are  aoma  oT  the  thincs 
w»  should  eonstder  about  It? 

One,  I  think  It  wUl  establlah  a  graatar 
eqtudlaation  with  our  foreign  relations  and 
our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  and  with 
the  satellite  countries.  Let  me  give  you  a 
amall  example: 

The  last  year  for  which  I  have  seen  com- 
plete figures,  we  admitted  to  this  country  88 
Russians  or  Communists,  to  every  American 
admitted  to  Russia.  Kow.  88  to  1  is  sort  of 
a  lopsided  exchange.  Now  I  would  treat  the 
Russians  Just  the  same  as  they  treat  us.  and 
I  would  treat  the  Communists  in  the  satel- 
lite countries  Just  the  same  as  they  treat  us. 

If  they  dont  allow  our  diplomats  [ap- 
plause) to  go  beyond  5  miles  of  the  Embassy 
in  a  particular  city.  I  wouldnt  allow  the 
foreign  diplomats  In  our  country  to  go  be- 
yond a  6-mlle  radius  of  their  Embassy  in 
Washington.  (ApplauE>;.|  I  would  apply  the 
same,  identical  principles — and  that  is  some- 
thing that  the  Rus8l:ins  can  understand. 
And  It  certainly  can't  be  considered  un- 
friendly or  unfair  if  we  treat  them  Just  the 
same  way. 

SXCKXT  PACTS  TO  BX  KXPTTDUTED 

And  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  see  a 
change  in  the  next  4  yetui  in  that  we  are 
going  to  repudiate  the  secret  agreements  of 
Yalta,   Teheran,   and   Potsdam,    and   others. 

You  know,  the  Atlantic  Charter  had  a 
phrase  which  said,  "Sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  shall  be  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

But  in  the  secret  meetings  at  Yalta  they 
added  something  to  that  Atlantic  Charter 
phrase.  That,  phrase  was  changed  at  Yalta 
by  adding  "by  aggressor  nations",  so  that 
everything  that  was  done  by  an  aggressor 
nation,  such  as  Germany,  Japan,  or  Italy 
was  included,  but  in  one  body  blow  it  ex- 
cluded Russia,  which  was  not  an  aggressor 
nation. 

Tou  know  some  of  the  things  that  took 
place  at  Yalta — those  Islands  that  we  took 
away  from  our  enemies  and  then  gave  to 
Russia  In  a  secret  deal  with  Russia.  They 
have  built  up  one  of  the  greatest  air  bases  in 
the  world  there,  which  Is  a  threat  to  our 
west  coast  and  to  Alaska  and  all  of  our 
posses&ions. 

And  you  know  It  was  at  Yalta  that  the 
Merge  nthau  plan  was  approved,  and  slave 
labor  was  approved,  and  American  soldiers 
allowed  to  enforce  the  order  at  that  time. 

You  know  it  was  at  Yalta  that  the  Russians 
were  given  3  votes  In  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  as  against  1  vote  for  our  country. 
And  It  was  Alger  Hiss  who  sat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  President  of  the  J7nlted  States 
when  all  that  was  going  on. 

RKLP    THOSX     WHO     BXLP     BKLVCS 

I  believe  you  will  see  this  country  start  un- 
raveling some  of  the  things  that  were  done 
with  relation  to  foreign  aid.  You  know  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  going  on.  And 
now  I  want  to  tell  you  my  position  on  that. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  mutual  aid,  of 
economic  aid.  under  the  Marshall  plan,  to  the 
various  countries  of  Eiu-ope.  I  have  been 
a  supporter  of  military  copwratlon  to  our 
allies.  I  am  still  for  that  type  of  coopera- 
tion, but  1  believe  we  have  got  to  tighten 
our  belts,  and  I  think  we  have  got  to  say 
to  these  countries.  "We  are  ready  to  go  on 
with  this  program  but  we  are  going  to  help 
those  mainly  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves."    (Applause.; 

Now  I  want  to  teU  you  a  little  story  of  a 
very  distinguished  college  president  in  my 
State,  a  former  president,  that  is,  Martin 
Hopkins,  Of  Dartmouth  College. 

After  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  and 
after  the  Navy  had  been  operating  those 
Jap-mandated  Islands  of  the  Pacific  for  a 
long  time,  a  number  of  Americans  in  oin" 
country,  led  by  Henry  Wallace  and  others, 
decided  that  the  Navy  wasnt  doing  a  good 
Job  in  administering  to  those  Islands,    fio 


thay  aant  a  CniMlwIoo  of  ttva  outstanding 
n*n  in  thla  country  to  at*  what  kind  ot  a 
Job  the  Navy  had  baan  doing. 

iMTrm  KNOW  4  aooo  nni«o 

And  this  la  the  story  that  Hopkins  put  In 
his  report: 

He  said,  "We  traveled  some  36.000  miles  on 
that  trip  and  we  visited  all  of  the  Islands. 
Finally  we  came  to  a  little  island  near  the 
island  of  Samoa  where  we  stageC  our  meet- 
ing. There  were  about  200  nativea  in  at- 
tendance and  through  an  Interpreter  I  told 
them  we  were  there  representing  the  United 
States  Government,  to  see  whether  they 
thought  the  United  States  Navy  bad  been 
doing  a  god  Job  for  them  in  governing  the 
island." 

He  said  that  the  chief  tribesman  asked  per- 
mission to  take  his  fellow  tribesmen  out  in 
the  sand  and  confer  with  them  for  a  few 
minutes.     They  gave  them  that  permission. 

They  went  out  and  squatted  in  the  sun- 
shine  on  the  sand  and  babbled  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  came  back  and  the  chief 
tribesman  got  up  and  said  to  Mr.  Hopkins: 
"First,  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  very 
good  to  us.  They  have  cared  for  our  chil- 
dren when  they  have  been  ill.  The  United 
States  Navy  has  been  very  good  to  us:  they 
have  cared  for  our  aged  when  they  have  been 
sick  and  ailing.  The  United  States  Navy  has 
been  very  good  to  us;  it  has  built  roads  over 
our  mounuins.  The  United  States  Navy  has 
been  very  good  to  us;  it  has  built  trails 
through  our  Jungles.  The  United  SUtes  Navy 
has  been  very  good  to  us  in  every  way.  but 
if  the  United  States  of  America  has  anything 
better  to  offer  for  nothing,  we  will  take  It." 

ALL   KTXS  TUBM  TOWABO  U8 

Mow  What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  Is  that 
all  over  the  world  eyes  are  turning  to  our 
country — some  with  hope,  some  with  hatred, 
some  with  envy,  and  some  with  greed.  But 
we  are  a  country  limited  In  resources  and  we 
have  got  to  conserve  those  resources  and  use 
them  effectively  and  in  a  way  whereby  we 
can  get  the  greatest  out  of  world  cooperation. 

And  I  hold  here  in  my  hand  an  article  from 
a  foreign  newspaper  about  a  foreign  minis- 
ter, a  finance  minister  who  has  Just  taken 
over.  He  made  an  Investigation  or  survey  of 
how  the  economic  aid  had  been  used  in  hla 
particular  country — and  we  are  having  this 
story  checked  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  present  time.     And  I  read: 

He  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can aid  has  been  utilized  for  the  purchase  of 
things  like  saxophones,  popcorn  machines, 
playing  cards,  permanent  waving  gadgets, 
combs,  imitation  Jewelry,  and  various  de- 
vices, •  •  •  ,~  etc. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  for- 
eign aid.  but  I  don't  believe  we  are  going 
to  improve  the  economic  situation  in  a  par- 
ticuUr  country  or  a  military  situation  in  a 
particular  country,  and  are  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
which,  after  all  mtist  be  the  basis  of  any 
foreign-aid  program — by  buying  popcorn 
machines  for  any  other  nation.  That  la 
where  I  draw  the  line. 

It  seems  sometimes  that  we  have  Just  been 
building  up  and  spreading  out  a  bureaucracy 
abroad  which  is  hard  to  understand. 

For  instance,  I  have  in  my  hand  the  latest 
figures  which  we  have  developed  showing 
that  in  1840  we  had  7,116  civilian  employees 
abroad.  We  had  91.224  civilian  employees 
employed  abroad  at  the  end  of  1952.  So  wo 
are  moving  fast  in  that  direction. 

BXALISnc  APPBOACH  TO  V.  H. 

Mow  I  think,  friends,  that  the  change  will 
mean  that  for  instance  Red  China  wUl  never 
be  seated  in  the  United  MaUons.  And  I  think 
It  means  there  will  be  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  United  Nations.  A  recogni- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  is  the  hope  or 
one  of  the  hopes  of  a  free  world,  but  that 
it  has  certain  fundamental  effects  and  cer- 
tain fimdamental  operational  weaknesses— 
ana  that  there  wlU  be  an  effort  in  the  next 
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4  yaara  to  eonact  thoM  antf  to  brtnc  about 
the  naoaaaary  changaa. 

X  think  it  will  mean  in  the  next  «  y—x% 
wa  will  see  emphaalMd  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statea  it  the  highest  docu- 
ment outside  of  the  Bible  which  we  have  to 
refer  to.  I  believe  It  means  for  Instance 
that  our  program  domestically,  here  at  home, 
our  spending  programa.  that  we  will  find 
them  to  be  more  of  a  constructive  nature. 
I  mean  that  we  will  be  spending  for  hospitals 
and  In  fields  like  that.  The  expenditures 
will  be  for  good  roads,  perhaps  military  high- 
ways, providing  adequatn  means  for  our 
transportation  systems,  which  are  so  vital 
to  our  country. 

poamvx  BTKP  nr  xobxam  was 

Now  I  would  Ilka  to  talk  to  you  just  a  bit 
about  what  I  think  in  relation  to — or  what 
the  charxge  in  the  next  4  years  will  mean 
in  Korea,  because  I  think  that  is  a  subject 
that  Is  close  to  every  person's  heart.  I  know 
it  is  to  mine. 

We  have  seen  first  the  President  at  the 
United  States  take  the  first  poaiUve  step  in 
the  last  2  years  In  the  Korean  effort.  In  which 
he  ordered  the  removal  of  the  United  Statea 
Fleet  from  patrolling  the  straits  between 
Nationalist  China  on  Formosa  and  Commu- 
nist China  on  the  mainland. 

lliat  was  a  positive  stop  and  already  we 
have  seen  some  advantage.  Already  one  of 
the  reporta  has  It  that  one  of  the  Communist 
armies  which  was  moving  up  to  relnlorce  the 
Communist  armies  in  Korea  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  coast  of  China  to  protect  the 
coastline  of  China. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  the  administration 
In  Washington  and  I  have  no  idea  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  I  i.m  speaking  for  myself  akma. 

WHXM  COM MtnnSTB  STBUCX 

I  want  1x>  tell  you  Just  a  bit  about  my  own 
Id. a  about  Korea.  I  want  to  tail  you  first 
just  a  bit  about  the  confuaion  of  getting 
into  Korea.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  for 
a  moment  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
room  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  a  day 
In  June — June  26.  1960 — the  day  after  the 
North  Korean  Communists  hit  the  South 
Korean  Nationalist  troops  and  croaaed  the 
S8th  paralleL 

At  9:80  *n  tha  morning,  before  anybody 
had  a  chance  to  rearrange  their  schedule, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  tha  United 
States  Senate  called  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Louis  Johnson,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  before  that  committee.  We  turned 
to  tha  Secretary  of  State  and  said.  "Was  this 
a  surprise  attack?"  We  said.  "Mr.  Secretary, 
was  tha  attack  without  any  warning?"  The 
answer  given  was  "Yea." 

That  was  at  C  :30  in  the  morning,  following 
the  attack.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
called  in  a  ^reat  American  admiral  to  our 
appropriations  room.  It  was  Admiral  Hillen- 
koetter.  then  head  of  Centralized  Intelligence, 
which,  for  those  who  dont  know  it.  Is  the 
combination  of  ovir  intelligence  services  and 
which  we  created  after  World  War  n.  which 
is  doing  a  very  good  job  today.  And  we 
said.  "Admiral,  was  this  a  surprise  attack?" 
He  answered.  "No."  Then  we  aaked.  "Was  the 
a'tack  without  any  warning  whatsoever?" 
He  answered.  "No." 

We  said.  "We  have  heard  the  exact  oppo- 
site from  tha  Secretary  of  State:  we  would 
Ilk }  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  saying 
'No'  to  both  questions." 

He  said.  "I  have  submitted  reports  almost 
daily,  certainly  weekly,  wherein  from  last 
February  on  I  have  been  warning  of  a  prob- 
able attack." 

BXPOBTS    SSNT    TO   PBBSIUBMT 

We  then  asked,  "Do  you  have  copies  of  your 
report?"  He  said.  "I  have  the  reports."  He 
produced  them.  We  examined  them.  He 
went  on  to  say.  "As  late  as  June  30.  S  days 
before  the  attack,  I  warned  of  the  assembling 
of  a  large  nunabar  of  Conununlat  troops, 
several  divisions  mere  than  we  saw  before. 


and  tha  aaaambllng  of  larga  aumbar*  bt  9xm* 
atan-mada  tanks  and  a  larga  squadron  of 
R^iaaian  Jet  flghtera  and  tha  movamant  ot  tha 
dviUans  back  8  kilometers  from  tha  sath 
parallel  line." 

We  said.  "Admiral,  to  whom  did  you  aend 
the  reporta?"  Be  answered,  "To  tba  Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea."  He  told  vus  ha 
had  also  sent  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Security  OouncjLl. 

Well,  that's  the  story  of  what  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  were  faced  with 
when  it  came  to  making  any  decisions  for 
the  future.  And  let  me  follow  another  step 
on  this: 

A  short  time  afterward  that  distinguished 
admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy  was  re- 
moved as  head  of  Centralized  Intelligence 
and  sent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  short  time 
after  that  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  where,  as  far  as  I  know,  or 
at  least  a  month  or  two  ago,  he  was  there, 
I  presume  guarding  oil  tanks  and  supplies  of 
coal  or  something  of  Importance.  That  is 
the  punishment  that  a  great  American,  a 
great  American  admiral,  got  for  telling  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  truth. 
And  as  I  say,  that  is  what  the  Congress  ot 
the  United  States  has  been  up  against  in 
getting  the  facts.  In  order  to  make  decisions. 

MAVAL  BUOCKAOI   OP  CBnfA 

What  would  i  do  in  Korea?  I  would  go  a 
step  farther  with  what  has  already  been  done. 
What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  would  effect 
immediately  a  naval  blockade  upon  the  coast 
of  China.  (Applause.)  I  would  stop  the 
sending  of  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
war  supplies  and  equipment  through  to  the 
Chinese  CommunisU  to  be  used  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys — and  some  of  them  coming  from 
our  own  so-called  allies. 

I  would  tell  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  the  phony  truce  negotiations.  In 
World  War  I  It  took  3  days  to  work  out  an 
armistice  with  Germany.  In  World  War  II 
it  took  just  2  days  to  work  out  a  truce  nego- 
tiation with  Germany,  and  it  took  less  than 
a  days  with  Japan,  and  the  truce  negotia- 
tions in  Korea  have  now  proceeded  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half. 

What  has  happened  dtuing  that  period. 
while  at  the  time  they  have  been  killing 
American  boys?  They  have  been  establlahing 
themselves,  sewed  themselves  in  tunnels,  in 
aome  cases  36  feet  deep.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  artillery  and  aerial  bombing 
fails  to  do  the  damage  it  could  ordinarily  be 
expected  to  do. 

Then,  too,  I  would  like  to  make  fviller  use 
of  our  anti-Communist  allies  in  the  Pacific, 
and  I  would  stfu^  in  with  the  South  Koreans. 
I  talked  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Korea  not  over  3  weeks  ago.  He  told  me, 
"We  have  available  a  manpower  of  at  least 
400.000  more  men,  young  men,  who  are  azu(- 
lous  to  get  into  the  service  if  we  had  the 
means  of  equipping  them  and  arming  them." 

tlSIMO  MOBB  SOTTTH  KOBXAMB 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  that  means 
practically. 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  enlist,  clothe, 
feed,  train,  and  do  everything  up  to  arming 
and  equipping  28  South  Koreans  for  the  cost 
of  enlisting,  feeding,  training,  clothing,  and 
landing  on  the  shores  of  Korea  1  American 
GI? 

Mow,  that's  a  rather  extreme  situation,  but 
it  Illustrates  how  I  mean  that  we  could  cut 
down  military  expense.  I  believe  that  if  you 
have  allies,  and  they  want  to  fight,  then  we 
should  maintain  a  positive  policy  of  en- 
couraging them,  rather  than  take  a  negative 
position  as  has  been  tha  case  so  far  for  so 
much  of  the  time. 

We  are  gradually  bringing  In  more  South 
Koreans,  more  South  Korean  divisions,  but 
we  have  not  stepped  up  the  program  nearly 
as  much  as  we  should.  We  have  450,000 
Americans  in  the  Korean  war  today.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  pipeline,  coming  and  go- 


tng:  but  ^aa  ba«t  ataMet  a  half  nUUoa  maa 
la  tba  Kotaaa  attuatlon. 

So  X  think  ooa  of  the  thlnga  w«  ahoukl  do 
Is  to  taka  stapa.  If  thara  la  going  to  be  a 
long-drawn-out  aSalr.  to  rapiaca  Amarlcaa 
troopa  on  the  ground  inaofar  aa  is  possiUa. 
and  I  think  we  could  do  it  with  aome  of  oui 
no^-Communlst  allies  in  the  Padflc.  and 
particularly  with  a  greatu-  use  of  South 
Koreans. 

AIB   FTTBStnT    UTTO    MAITCHUBIA 

Then  X  would  start  allowing  American 
planes  to  follow  in  hot  pursuit  into  the  Man- 
churlan  territory,  car  wherever  they 
should  go.  They  say.  '"That's  rvmnlng  a 
risk."  They  say  that  some  of  these  thlnga 
may  cause  the  Russians  to  get  mad  at  us. 
To  my  mind,  that  is  ptire,  unadulterated 
bunk. 

I  believe  this:  you  cant  convlmse  me  oth- 
erwise, and  I  will  be  very  surprised  if  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  will  c  }me  and  publicly  apolo- 
gize to  you  all  if  some  little  incident  in  Man- 
churia results  in  bringing  \is  into  a  fuli- 
acale  war. 

When  the  Russians  get  ready  to  go  to  war 
with  us  they  will  do  it  and  strike  us  over- 
night, without  warning,  but  not  over  a  littla 
incident  in  Manchuria. 

I  think  that  means  the  adoption  of  a  mora 
realist  security  program  for  tis  here  at 
home. 

By  that  I  mean,  it  means  the  adoption  of 
a  program  that  will  make  greater  use  of  the 
Information  which  we  have  atx>ut  the  bad 
security  risks  in  our  country  today.  It  will 
establish.  I  think — that  is.  this  new  admin- 
istration, I  tlilnk.  will  establUh  the  policy 
that  emplojnnent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  right  but  it  is  a  privilege, 
and  that  when  there  is  reasonable  doub^ 
about  an  indlvidxial  who  is  so  employed 
that  that  doubt  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
oux  country,  not  the  individual. 


TBST  OP  A  BAD  SBCUBITI 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine  who 
Is  a  Communist  and  who  is  not  a  Communist* 
or  who  is  a  fellow  traveler  and  who  is  not. 
But  I  am  talking  about  bad  sectirlty  risks, 
and  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  api>roach  It  on 
a  different  basis  from  what  we -did  la  tha 
past. 

We  are  not  going  to  approach  it.  In  othor 
vrords.  by  sa.ying,  "This  man  Is  a  Communist** 
or  "This  man  is  not  a  Communist,"  but  wm 
are  going  to  say,  "He  is  a  bad  aecurlty  risk; 
he  is  a  bad  security  risk  because  lie  is  thla 
or  that."  Maybe  he  is  an  alcoholic,  or  h« 
might  be  a  blabbermouth  or  a  homoaexuaU 
or  a  fellow  traveler  or  a  Communist,  but  it  la 
all-incltislve. 

And  I  think  that  if  we  take  a  posltiva 
stand  and  use  the  test  that  the  right  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  is  a  privilege,  not 
B  right,  and  use  the  test  of  a  security  risk 
rather  than  trying  to  prove  communism  or 
noncommunlsm.  we  will  be  jvooeeding  in  tha 
right  direction. 
Mow.  in  cloaing,  let  me  aay  this:  ' 

You  know  we  face  probably  the  most  dUB- 
cult  period  perhaps  in  our  Nation's  history 
in  the  daya  and  period  immediately  ahead. 
We  have  got  to  operate  on  an  afBrmative 
basis:  we  have  got  to  follow  responsible  lead- 
ership; we  have  got  to  have  faith  in  the  lead- 
ership: and  the  American  people  will,  I  think, 
have  that  faith  if  they  are  told  the  truth,  aa 
Senator  Mabtik  has  said. 

We  have  in  this  country,  and  have  had  ever 
since  the  war  period,  approximately  31,000 
people  engaged  in  publicity  and  proi>aganda 
work  for  the  American  Government.  Now. 
I  don't  believe  we  need  31,000  people  engaged 
in  publicity  or  propaganda  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  it  is  a  very  sim|He 
thing  to  tell  the  truth,  and  you  dont  need 
31,000  people  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  a  government  to  twist  and  turn 
the  truth  in  order  to  get  the  facts  to  tha 
American  pecH;>la. 
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Just  remember  tills:  Ttuit  we  bere  In  otir 
•wn  eountry  sire  ttie  last  hard  cere  of  freedom 
In  the  world;  that  U  some  otber  oountrtes. 
for  Instance,  Venezuela  or  Peru,  get  In  trau- 
Me.  they  m%ht  turn  to  BraaU.  and  U  Bel- 
glum  or  Holland  get  In  trouble,  tbey  might 
turn  to  England  or  Prance.  If  Rn gland  or 
maee  get  In  trouble,  they  may.  In  turn,  look 
to  us.  But  If  we  get  In  trouble,  there  Is  no 
other  great  Xree  nation  in  the  world  that  we 
can  turn  to. 

Therefore,  It  Is  our  Job  to  set  oursel'ves  up 
In  such  a  way  In  this  country  that  we  wUl 
not  only  be  protecting  ourselres,  but  pro- 
tecting oiirselves  for  not  only  oxir  own  selves 
but  also  for  the  free  world — becaxise  we  are 
the  only  place  that  the  free  world  can  turn 
to.     Are  we  doing  oiir  Job  enough? 

nnran  tuna*  m  oasm 

Just  for  a  nuiment  please  follow  these 
figures  with  me. 

We  have  about  8  to  7  percent  of  the  area 
and  about  6  to  7  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  world.  We  have  about  9  percent  of 
tiM  natural  reaotiroeB  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  greater  national  debt  today,  a 
debt  of  9367  bllUons— than  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
combined. 

And  one  other  fmy  serious  thought,  that 
Is,  we  are  paying  taxes  today — and  our  tax 
Inoome  next  year  or  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
approximately  $09  billions.  Now,  $09  bil- 
lions is  a  lot  of  money  and  we  are  aU 
anxious  to  see  tax  reduction — and  think  that 
we  are  going  to  see  tax  reduction  In  the 
next  4  years — ^but  I  think  our  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  put  our  fleeal  house  in  order 
and  balance  our  budgets.  I  think  that  oomes 
first,  followed  by  tax  reduction.  And  I  think 
we  can  get  both  If  we  have  the  will  and  the 
4leslre  to  work  tar  them. 

The  point  I  am  golnf  to  make  on  taxes 
now  Is  to  show  we  have  reached  the  satura- 

The  $flO  billions  which  we  will  collect 
from  the  American  people  this  year  is  a 
greater  amount  of  taxes  than  every  other  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  globe  will  collect 
Irom  Its  citlsens.  In  other  words,  we  are 
collecting  from  the  American  people  a  great- 
er amount  of  taxes  than  all  other  nations 
on  the  lace  of  the  globe,  combined,  are  col- 
lecting from  their  dtizena. 

CABaiUfU  BUBUSMS  OF  WQKLD 

Kow,  with  the  greatest  national  debt  In 
the  worM  and  the  greatest  tax  burden  on 
our  people  in  the  wcH-ld,  and  with  us  here  In 
this  country  wttti  only  a  smaU  fraction  of 
the  world's  area  and  population,  we  are 
carrying  on  our  shoulders  the  burdens,  or 
part  of  the  burdens  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

How  that  has  to  do  with  our  foreign  policy, 
and  in  turn  our  foreign  pcdlcy  has  to  do 
with  the  domestic  policy — it  has  to  do  with 
farm  prices:  It  has  to  do  with  Inflation.  It 
has  to  do  with  expendttiires;  and  it  has  to  do 
with  taxing — so  that  you  cannot  consider  the 
one  unless  you  consider  the  other. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  we  should  approach 
this  problem  with  our  eyes  open,  realizing 
the  facta  ot  life.  And  the  facts  of  life,  as 
you  look  ahead  Into  the  future,  are  pntty 
grim.  It  Is  a  grim  outlook,  but  If  we  can 
meet  the  issue — and  we  have,  today — I  think 
leadership  in  key  positions  of  this  country 
Is  going  to  give  to  the  Nation  the  type  of 
sound  key-leadership  that  is  so  necessary 
In  the  period  through  which  we  are  passing. 

MOW   IS   THK   TIMS   TO*   OBCXSIONS 

And  remember  this,  you  are  not  going  to 
make  or  break  this  country  in  the  free  world 
IS  or  20  years  from  today.  The  decisions 
that  are  going  to  make  or  break  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  made  in  the  months  or  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

To  meet  that  issue  we  need  men  like  you, 
'Who  represent  the  great  manufacturing  in- 


dustries of  this  State,  who  wiU  reach  out 
into  every  city  and  town  of  Peiuisylvania, 
probably.  And  as  you  go  back  to  yoiu  homes, 
your  several  communities  and  meet  with 
yow  fellow  citizens  it  is  up  to  you  to  help 
the  people  realize  the  problems  that  we  face. 

That  you  nan  not  accomplish  overnight,  of 
course — but  if  we  have  faith  in  our  leaders 
it  is  up  to  us  to  have  tolerance  and  to  have 
patience  and  to  give  them  the  kind  of  co- 
operation and  the  kind  of  backing  so  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  and 
this  country  of  ours  right-side  tip.  and  pro- 
ceed on,  to  keep  America  in  the  historic 
place  which  she  deeerves,  in  the  procession 
of  nations. 

Thank  you. 

[The  audience  arose  and  applauded.] 

RxMAmKS  car  Sematox  Edwabo  Maxtik,  or 
Pkhnsttlvania.  Introducing  Skmatos 
Sttlcs  Bridges,  or  Nrw  Hampskixx,  at  tbx 
Annxtai.  Meztino  or  thx  Pknnstlvania 
MANUTACTxmnts  Association  in  the  Bkixx- 

VUS-STRATFORD  HOTXL,  PBII.AOXI.PaiA,  Tuzs- 

DAT  Evening,  Februaxt  24.  1953 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  presenting  to  this  distinguished  as- 
sembly a  great  American  statesman  whose 
brilliant  leadership  inspire*  confidence  in 
the  futiu-e  of  ovx  Republic. 

Tonight  we  are  to  hear  from  a  courageous 
fighter  for  a  sound,  strong,  solvent  Amer- 
ica— a  man  who  has  never  wavered  In  sup- 
port of  the  ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
established  and  which  must  be  preserved  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  free  Nation  of  free  people. 
6ince  1996,  through  the  long  and  confused 
years  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  and  Fair 
Deal,  he  has  been  a  tower  of  strengUi  in  the 
T7nlted  States  Senate. 

He  exerted  all  the  power  at  his  command 
in  opposition  to  those  fantastic  experiments 
in  government  that  were  aimed  at  central- 
ising all  power  and  authority  in  the  giant 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

He  has  been  and  is  today  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  economy  In  government,  a 
balanced  budget,  and  sound  fiscal  policies. 

Like  Abraham  Uncoln,  the  first  Republican 
President  of  the  United  States,  our  guest 
this  evening  has  been  guided  by  complete 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  govern  themselves. 

He  believes,  as  did  the  Pounding  Pathers, 
that  "we,  the  people"  are  the  Oovemment. 
He  adheres  to  the  sound  philosophy  that 
all  powers  propo-ly  exercised  by  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  are  grants  from  the  people, 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  Constitution 
of  the   Jnlted  Stages. 

The  survival  of  free  government  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  that  iRlnclple. 

Dictatorship,  tyranny,  and  oppression  have 
always  resulted  whenever  the  ideals  of  Indl- 
Tidiial  freedom  have  been  abandoned  or 
destroyed. 

Personally.  I  have  always  been  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  conunon  sense  and  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  will  save  our 
country,  provided  they  know  the  truth. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  public 
places  to  report  the  facts  to  the  people  and 
to  stand  for  sound  governmental  action,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  popular  or  not. 

For  two  decades  we  have  had  a  paternal- 
istic Ck)vemment.  PoUtlcians  seeking  to 
perpetuate  themselves  in  power  have  offered 
a  philosophy  that  the  Oorernment  owed 
things  to  the  people. 

What  has  been  the  result? 
You  know  the  answer.  You  know  how 
the  cost  of  Government  has  6een  increased 
3rear  after  year  under  continuous  pressure 
for  new  and  expanded  functions  and  serv- 
ices in  which  the  Oovemment  does  not 
belong. 

You  have  carried  the  heavy  bia-den  of  ex- 
cessive taxation  and  have  been  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  deficit  financing  at  all  three 
levels  of  government,  local.  State  and  IM- 
•rai. 


You  have  been  called  upon  to  support  an 
army  of  payrollers,  costing  bllllonB  of  dollars 
far  beyond  the  real  needs  of  government. 

All  of  these  developments  of  unrestrained 
spending  and  expanding  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  recall  a  warning  that  was 
sounded  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  speaker  was  Senator  Benjamin  Hill,  of 
Georgia.  On  March  27.  1878,  he  rose  In  the 
United  States  Senate  and  made  a  speech 
from  which  I  quote  briefly: 

"There  1-  a  corporation  we  may  all  dread. 
That  corporation  is  the  Pederal  Government. 
Prom  the  aggression  of  this  corporation 
there  can  be  no  safety  If  It  Is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds,  the  well -defined  limits 
of  Its  power." 

He  continued  and  again  I  quote: 

"I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  exerdsa 
of  ungranted  and  doubtful  powers  of  this 
Government.  It  Is.  In  my  opinion,  the  dan- 
ger of  dangers  to  the  futiu^  of  this  country. 
Let  us  be  sure  we  keep  it  always  within  its 
limits." 

The  warning  of  Senator  Hill  has  been  be- 
fore us  for  75  years. 

It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  cut  down  the  slzs 
and  the  cost  of  government.  It  cannot  be 
done  alone  by  those  whom  we  elect  to  public 
ottce.     They   must    have    your   help. 

A  program  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Na> 
tlon  Is  to  cut  down  expenditures  at  all  ierels 
of  government. 

We  must  have  balanced  budgeta. 

Taxes  should  be  reduced  as  an  IncentlT* 
to  expanded  business  and  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  every  dtlaen  who  worlu  for 
a  living. 

In  addition  taxes  wen  reduced,  prlncipslly 
for  those  in  the  lower- Income  bracketa.  and 
the  National  debt  was  cut. 

Today,  while  a  comparatively  young  man 
of  54.  our  speaker  at  this  meeting  is  one 
of  the  most  Influential  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

He  Is  the  senior  Republican  Senator  la 
point   of   service. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  powerful  Appropri- 
ations  Committee. 

He  helps  build  the  Nation's  military 
strength  as  the  ranking  majority  member  at 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  to  a  member  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  so-called  Poc«lgn 
AW  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ao- 
proprlatlons.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee. 

When  the  present  83d  Congress  was  organ- 
ized he  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  the  youngest  man  to  hold  that 
Important  office  since   1891. 

Bccaiise  of  his  leadership  In  the  Senate 
he  has  been  named  as  one  of  the  so-called 
Big  Pour  to  confer  weekly  at  the  White 
House  with  President  Eisenhower  to  chart 
the   course  of   the   new   administration. 

My  fellow  Americans,  with  extreme  pless- 
ure  and  sincere  pride  I  present  a  great 
American,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Sttlss 
BaucEs. 


One  HuB<be4l  and  Third  Auirersary  ttf 
Birth  of  Thomas  G.  Masaryk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATX3 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoiu)  a  statement 
which  I  made  on  March  7.  the  103d  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  O. 
Masaryk. 
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There  being  no  objectton,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsbcbnt  bt  Hom  .  Paul  H.  DoooLas,  or  Illi- 
nois, ON  THS   108o  AMMiwsBsaaT   ov  nn 
BIST8  or  TBoacas  O.  Mssaasx 
The  name  of  Thomas  O.  Masaryk,  founder 
of   the   Csscboslovak   Bepublic,   has   heroic 
meaning  not  only  to  the  Csechoslovak  peo- 
ple whom  he  served,  but  to  men  throughout 
the  world  who  love  liberty  and  strive  toe 
the  democracy  In  which  he  believed. 

Thomas  Masaryk  was  a  scholar  and  legis- 
lator who  conceived  the  Ides  of  an  Independ- 
ent CsechosloTak  Republic  and  devoted  his 
energies  and  talents  to  the  attainment  of 
this  aspiration.  At  the  outlnwak  of  Worid 
War  I,  be  went  Into  self-imposed  exile  for  4 
years,  traveling  over  most  of  the  world  in  an 
effort  to  gain  approval  and  support  for  the 
Csech  cause.  We  Americans  sre  proud  that 
an  Amarlcan  President.  Woodrow  Wilson,  was 
one  of  the  first  world  leaders  to  back 
Masaryk's  hopes  for  hto  country.  In  1918 
the  Csech  National  Council  was  recognised 
as  the  provisional  government  of  Caecho- 
slovakia.  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas 
Massryk  returned  to  Prague  to  bs  sisctsd 
president  of  the  new  Republic. 

To  this  outstanding  patriot  bdoacs  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  great  democratic  repub- 
lic established  in  Csechoslovakia  in  1918.  and 
which  he  beaded  as  Liberator-President  for 
nearly  30  years.  He  wss  a  statesman  and 
humanitarian  who  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  people  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life. 
Nor  will  we  of  other  nations  forget  the  fine 
example  of  national  leadership  which  he 
set.  Although  the  Institutions  of  freedom 
which  be  helped  to  establish  in  Cascho- 
slovakia  have  been  cruelly  abrogated  under 
the  Soviet  Union's  ruthless  occupation  of 
that  cotintry,  we  have  flm  faith  that  Cascbo- 
slovak  democrats  now  suffering  under  Com- 
munist domination,  are  given  hops  and  in- 
spiration by  the  memory  of  Thomas  Massryk. 
In  honoring  Thomas  Masaryk  today,  we 
Join  with  his  countrymen  and  his  admirer* 
throughout  the  world  In  rededlcating  our- 
selves to  that  time  when  Caechoslovakia 
will  again  be  free,  and  when  patriots  and 
democrats,  such  as  Thomas  Masaryk,  will 
again  be  trss  to  lead  her. 


{Treaties  aad  DMaestic  Law 
iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

I  or  OHIO 

Dl  TtiK  SEN  ATE  OV  THK  UHl'l'EU  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  11,  19S3 

Itr.  BRICKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoks  an  editorial 
entitled  "Need  of  New  Amendment," 
which  appeared  on  February  28.  1953.  in 
the  Tablet,  a  religious  paper  published 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  iHlnted  in  the 
Rkookd.  as  follows: 

I     Nod  or  Nxw  Amxkd>cxmt 

Last'  month  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
dean  emeritxis  of  the  law  school  of  Notre 
Dame  University  made  a  speech  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Mstlonal  Association  of  Home 
Builders  in  Chicago  wsmlng  the  United 
SUtee  of  Its  perU  of  being  dominated  and 
controlled  by  Communists  and  Socialists 
through  entrance  Into  treaty  commitments 
under  the  United  Nations.  He  asserted  that 
the  Communist  strategy  was  to  capturs 
America  from  within,  and  that  ttis  means 
of  doing  so  lay  in  treaty  law. 


"Through  the  negotlatlcm  of  tnaties.  which 
unfortunately  become  the  supreme  law  of  ths 
land  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate." said  Dean  Manlon.  "the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  U  being  repealed  and 
the  private,  personal  concerns  of  the  once- 
free  American  dtlaen  are  being  turned  over 
to  international  authorities  dominated  and 
controlled  by  Socialists  and  Communists." 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  the  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  Mr.  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel  industry 
to  show  how  close  the  danger  has  approached. 
Mr.  Manlon  stated  In  that  case  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  and  two  of  his  sssorlstes.  Justices 
Reed  and  Mlnton,  held  that  the  ratUcatlon 
of  the  United  Nations'  Charter  by  the  Senate 
had  given  the  President  power  to  seize  private 
property,  the  Constitution  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  No  such  authority  had 
been  granted  Mr.  Truman  under  any  law. 
and  the  fifth  amendment  affirmatively  denied 
the  possibility  of  such  authority. 

The  argument  set  forth  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices was  that  when  the  U.  N.  Charter  was 
adopted,  the  United  States  thereby  accepted 
"in  full  measure  its  responsibility  in  the 
world  community"  and  an  obligation  "for 
the  suppression  of  acta  ot  aggression."  Mr. 
yiQson  then  related  theee  asserted  oUiga- 
tions  to  the  war  in  Korea,  American  partici- 
pation in  which  by  Executive  ordo'  was  Jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that  U.  N.  had  called 
upon  Its  members  "to  render  every  assist- 
ance" to  repel  sggressitm  there. 

Mr.  Manlon  adds  that  the  contention  of 
the  Chief  Justice  was  that  this  was  aU  the 
authority  the  President  required  to  take  any 
action  to  render  assistance.  Including  the 
seizure  of  private  property.  The  strike  in  the 
steel  indxxBtry  was  held  to  be  in^Mding  the 
extension  of  assistance  In  Korea;  so,  the 
President  was  acting  in  fulfillment  ot  his 
obligations  under  treaty  to  U.  N.  In  taking 
over  the  steel  industry  in  order  that  pro- 
<njction  might  be  resumed.  "Our  treaties." 
said  Mr.  Vinson,  "represent  not  merely  legal 
obligations  but  show  Congressional  recog- 
nition that  mutual  sectirlty  for  the  free  world 
is  the  best  sectirlty  against  the  threat  of 
sggression  on  a  global  scale." 

Mr.  Manlon  Is  on  excellent  ground  in  urg- 
ing the  need  ot  a  constitutlcmal  amendment 
which  puts  all  future  treaties  forever  under 
and  subordinate  to  the  Constitution,  rather 
than  allowing  them,  as  now.  to  assert  supe- 
riority to  the  Constitution.  Pending  such 
action,  he  suggests  a  moratorium  on  all  new 
treaties  and  a  Joint  resolution  suspending  all 
prevUnisIy  ratified  treaties  where  they  con- 
flict with  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
American  citizen  or  Invade  the  reserved  con- 
stitutional powers  of  any  individual  State 
of  the  Union. 

Some  weeks  ago  Ve  recorded  that  Senator 
BaicKxa,  of  Ohio,  had  reintroduced  the  Joint 
resolution  for  the  limitation  of  the  treaty 
power  and  forbidding  the  substitution  of 
Executive  agreements  In  lieu  of  treaties. 
This  resolution  won  the  stqiport  of  about  60 
Senators  last  year.  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  approve  this  amendment,  that  It  will 
be  submitted  to  the  States  for  action,  in 
order  to  protect  ths  Republic  from  betrayal 
by  treaty. 


Cheap  PoGlics  bdeed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


XH  THB  SBf  ATV  CV  TBK  UNITED  STATSS 
Wednesday.  March  11.  19S3 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oooaexit  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Arrw>4'*  of  the  Rboou  an  editorial 


which  was  published  in  the  SaciBmento 
Bee  of  February  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou>, 
as  follows: 

CHBAT  POLmCS  IMBBBO 

Twenty-five  representatives  and  nine  sea- 
ators  in  the  Oregon  Legislature  -have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  prevent  a  person 
elected  to  office  on  one  party  ticket  from 
seeking  reelectkm  as  a  candidate  of  another. 

The  measure  obviously  Is  designed  to  pra- 
▼ent  United  States  Senator  Wam  Moass, 
elected  as  a  Republican,  from  running  as  a 
Democrat  or  an  Independent. 

RepuWlrans  who  are  bent  on  punishing 
MoBSB  for.  his  party  defection  in  the  1952 
presidential  election  figure  they  can  defeat 
him  in  the  primary  as  a  Republican  candi- 
dste  but  doubt  whether  they  could  if  he  ran 
Independently. 

Senator  Mosas  labeled  the  move  as  chec^t 
politics.  Cheap,  indeed.  Even  worse,  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure  simply  are  conniv- 
ing to  prevent  the  voice  of  the  people  from 
being  heard. 

Address  Delivered  by  Horn.  Herbert  H. 
Lekmo,  ti  New  Twfc,  Before  tbc  Lead- 
ership Conference  for  State  of  Israel 
BMds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Msw  Toax 
XN  IBS  SENATE  OF  THX  UIOTSD  STATKS 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h^ve  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcors  renuuks  I 
made  before  the  leadership  conference 
for  State  of  Israel  bonds  at  the  May^ 
flower  Hotel  on  Saturday.  March  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  in  a  world  torn  with  crisis 
and  conflict.  TrouUe  stirs  all  of  mankind. 
In  some  areas,  tbCTe  Is  an  uneasy  peace.  In 
ottms,  there  Is  war.  Men  fight — and  dif- 
fer the  control  of  patches  of  ]\uigle.  for 
naked  hills,  and  for  yards  of  shell-scarred 
ground.  These  very  wars,  although  traglo 
and  costly,  are  being  fought  to  prevent  big- 
ger wars,  to  prevent  total  war.  And  every- 
where the  fear  of  total  war  fills  with  deep 
dread  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  men. 

But  theee  local  wars,  plus  the  fear  of  total 
war,  make  up  only  part  of  the  forbidding 
spectacle  before  \is:  Racial  tensions  and  na- 
tional prejudices  rise  up  to  new  levels.  Tha 
saerUioe  of  the  fiower  of  two  generations.  In 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  la  made  to 
seem  in  Tsln  by  the  reappearance  of  tha 
same  evUs  the  world  has  twice  spent  Itself 
to  overcome. 

After  Wcrld  War  I,  and  again  after  World 
War  n.  we  thought  we  had  forever  Mmquered 
Inhumanity  and  barbarism. 

But  today  again,  in  even  faster  rhythm, 
the  same  threat  is  back,  this  time  directed 
not  from  Berlin,  but  from  Moscow.  And 
again  the  world  atmosphere  is  charged  witn 
dread  and  apprehension.  Again  brutality 
and  savagery  threaten  to  envelop  the  earth. 

Again  racial,  religious,  and  national  hates 
rise  to  full  tide  and  the  terrible  crime  of 
genocide  Is  perpetrated  before  the  ayes  at 
msnklnd. 

Once  more,  the  cry  of  "Jew"  is  raised  across 
the  expanse  of  Central  and  Bastem  ■urope— 
a  cry  designed  to  appeal  to  dreadful  BMaao* 
rise  of  ths  rwnots  as  w«U  as  ot  tha  laosat 
past. 
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It  to  Interesting  io  note  how  widespread 
bas  been  the  world's  sense  ot  shock  at  the 
Soviet  revival  ot  antl-8emltism.  In  truth, 
the  Jews  are  far  from  the  first  to  feel  the 
teeth  of  Soviet  eroelty.  Other  minority 
groups  and  rellgloiis  faiths  have  long  been 
the  objects  of  Soviet  oppression  and  persecu- 
tkin.  But  the  eruption  of  anU-SemlUam  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  has  aro\ised  a  great 
new  wave  of  fear  and  outrage  throughout 
the  world. 

Tliat  reaction  Is  more  than  sympathy  for 
Um  Jews  ti**«*»*i  the  Iron  Cxutain. 

It  la  also  recognition  of  the  fact  that  pcr- 
•ecatlon  of  Jews  is  an  almost  final  symptom 
of  a  disease  so  deep  that  It  signals  danger 
for  the  entire  free  world.  This  Is  a  threat  not 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  secnrlty  and 
peace  of  all  men  and  nations. 

¥ot  If  the  Soviets  are  now  ready  to  take 
«p  the  hateful  practices  ot  iWdolf  Hitler,  they 
may  be  ready  to  dare  all  In  their  desperate 
gamMe  for  the  domination  of  the  world. 

The  pmrpoees  and  designs  of  the  Kremlin 
are  always  complex,  and  surely,  in  this  ease 
they  Include  an  appeal  to  hates  and*  preju- 
dices among  Moslems  of  the  Middle  East. 
But  it  seems  Clear  that  this  move.  If  it  were 
sisaply  a  bid  for  Soviet  popularity  among  the 
Moslem  masses,  would  not  be  worth  the  trou* 
tfle  unless  It  were  pcut  ot  a  master  plan  In 
which  the  current  developments  are  merely 
first  steps. 

There  is  basis  enough  for  a  deep  anxiety, 
on  the  part  of  all  men  for  the  next  moves  In 
the  Soviet  nrheme  of  things. 

In  recent  days.  Josef  Staltn,  the  long-time 
symbol  of  the  Soviet  tyranny,  has  been 
struck  down.  The  world  must  wait  to  see 
what  the  effect  of  this  mighty  event  wlM  be. 
None  of  us  truly  know. 

One  thing  is  dear.  We  must  prepare  for 
the  worst,  while  praying  for  the  best.  We 
must  make  our  plans  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened; we  have  some  grounds  for  the  fear 
that  no  Immediate  change  for  ihe  better 
awaits  ua. 

We  miut  continue  to  act  on  current  facts 
and  present  potentialities. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  persons  of  Jewish 
faith  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  in  danger 
«r  tbetr  llvee. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  the  democratic 
Republic  of  Israel  is  In  danger  of  Its  exist- 
ence. 

We  know  that  the  entire  free  world  faces 
the  threat  of  domination  or  destruction. 

We  know  that  the  source  of  these  immedi- 
ate dangers  Is.  to  a  major  extent.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  we  must  prepare  to 
meet  these  dangers  with  every  effort,  energy, 
and  resource  at  our  command. 

In  some  recent  speeches  I  have  referred  to 
the  further  fact  that  the  world  confronts 
long-range  problems  of  desperate  seriousness 
and  tremendous  magnitude — i>roblems  of 
buman  rights— which  would  deeply  concern 
us  even  if  the  Kremlin  were  to  collapse.  We 
must  act  on  the  basis  ot  this  fact.  too.  But 
tonight  I  shall  not  discuss  this  broader  ques- 
tion. I  merely  refer  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
perspective.  Tonight  we  are  talking  about 
Inunedlate  dangers.  Tonight  we  are  talking 
about  the  savage  p>ower  which  at  this  mo- 
ment holds  the  knife  at  the  throat  of  free 
mankind.  Tonight  we  are  talking  about  how 
this  danger  partlciilarly  affects  the  State  of 
Israel  and  tbe  security  of  the  peace-loving 
vorld. 

The  odstenee  of  the  State  of  Israel  is  one 
of  the  chief  differences  between  the  Nazi 
anti-Semitism  of  a  decade  ago.  and  the  Soviet 
•ntl-Semltlsm  of  today. 

For  the  victims  of  Nasi  anti-Semlttsm 
there  was  little  recourse  but  to  endiire  or  die. 
Wor  the  victims  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism, 
there  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  escape  to  the 
veleofalng  arms  ot  Israel. 

Today  the  State  ot  Israel  la  a  fact  ot  inter- 
■atloaal  life.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
the  present  ara  as  its  creation  was  one  of  the 
U  events  of  modern  history. 


This  to  trae  because  it  oompletas  a  Ws- 
torlcal  cycle  of  more  than  60  centuries.  It 
Is  true  because  at  last  it  gives  rank  »"»"«»g  the 
nations  to  a  historic  people  who  have  per- 
sisted although  dispersed,  pursued  and  per- 
secuted through  the  ages. 

But  the  creation  of  modem  Israel  Is  im- 
portant for  more  than  historic  or  sentimental 
reasons.  It  Is  vastly  significant  because  16 
has  Introduced  into  the  Middle  Bsst  for  the 
first  time  the  dynamic  elements  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  These  elements  can  provide 
the  impetus  to  bring  the  entire  backward 
Middle  Kast.  with  all  its  underdeveloped  re- 
sources, into  the  progressive  stream  of  the 
20th  century. 

No,  Israel  Is  not  )ust  a  Jewish  state.  It  Is. 
In  fact,  a  universal  Idea — the  idea  of  progress, 
of  Industry,  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  indi- 
vidual dignity,  and  of  asylum  and  assimila- 
tion for  victims  of  prejiidice  and  persecution, 
for  ttie  rootless  and  the  disinherited,  from 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  new 
crucible  of  the  20th  century,  from  which  a 
new  nation  is  rising  from  a  mixture  of  many 
strains  and  races,  fused  by  the  power  of 
faith  in  the  universal  idea  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  num. 

This  universal  idea  is  needed  In  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  like  the  seed  of  Ufe  Itself.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  passions  of  that  troubled 
area.  In  a  social  structure  within  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  imprisoned 
in  poverty  and  ignorance,  Israel  represents 
the  idea  of  tomorrow  in  a  world  of  yesterday. 

In  recent  months  Uiere  had  been  rising 
hopes  that  moderate  leaders  among  the  Arab 
peoples  were  coming  to  grips  with  reality, 
and  wouM  soon  make  necessary  accommoda- 
tions with  Israel  to  achieve  settlements  lead- 
ing to  peace  and  then  to  cooperation  in  the 
best  Interests  of  all  the  people  of  this  area. 

There  had  even  been  evidences  that  some 
Arab  leaders  were  beginning  privately  to 
consider  means  of  working  with  Israel  In 
common  dedication  to  common  problems, 
and  that  together  an  attack  might  be  made 
on  the  common  enemy — poverty,  backward- 
ness, and  underdevelopment  of  the  land 
and  its  resources. 

But  the  Soviet  TTnlon  wanted  no  such 
development.  The  Kremlin  wants  chaos, 
and  not  order;  conflict,  and  not  cooperation; 
backwardness,  and  not  progress  in  the  ISid- 
dle  Bast. 

And  so  the  Kremlin  set  off  the  wave  of 
anti-Semitism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to 
stir  up  the  witches"  brew  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
in  all  that  Moslem  land  mass  from  Algiers 
to  Aden,  as  well  as  in  the  Western  World. 
The  Soviets  found  occasion  to  break  off 
relations  with  Israel,  and  the  plan  was  laid 
for  Israel  to  be  isolated. 

As  yet.  events  have  not  fulfilled  all  the 
Soviet  anticipations.  But  the  EIremlin's  plan 
has  been  far  from  a  failure.  There  are 
already  forces  in  America  which  are  pre- 
pared to  snatch  at  the  bait  on  the  Com- 
munist hook,  and  by  sacrificing  Israel,  to 
enter  into  competition  with  Soviet  Russia 
for  the  favor  of  the  Arab  States. 

We  already  hear  well-based  reports  of  a 
change  in  the  United  States  policy,  of  a  pro- 
gram to  woo  the  favor  of  the  Arab  leaders 
by,  among  other  things,  reducing  our  Gov- 
ernment's assistance  to  and  support  of 
Israel. 

This  is  a  deadly  serious  possibility,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  such  a  course  would  pro- 
duce deadly  serious  results.  We  must  brace 
ourselves  to  oppose  such  a  policy,  with  all 
oxxr  strength,  not  as  Jews  but  as  Americans, 
as  men  and  women  dedicated  to  freedom, 
to  democracy  and  humanity. 

Our  Government  must  continue  to  give 
every  proper  aid  and  sup{>ort  to  IfiraeL  Our 
positive  leadership  must  be  exerted  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  this  entire  area,  and 
not  to  refresh  Arab  hopes  for  the  collapse 
of  Israel,  and  for  renewed  war  against  her. 

"niose  who  propose  that  we  give  arms  to 
certain  Arab  States,  without  sum  gxiaran- 


ties  ot  settlemente  with  Israel  leading  to 
peace,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  entire 
area  against  Soviet  designs,  are  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  interests  and  security  of 
America,  and  with  ths  cauas  ot  democracy, 
Itaelf. 

I  favor  Increased  aid  to  the  Arab  State^^ 
economic  aid— along  with  Increased  aid  to 
Israel,  but  I  shall  ask  for  assurances  from 
the  administration  that  this  aid  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  diplomacy  aimed  at  bring- 
ing peace,  and  not  war,  to  this  area. 

The  Arab  peoples  need  our  help.  Their 
economic  status  needs  vastly  to  be  raised. 
But  the  prime  object  of  the  Arab  leaders 
should  be  to  wage  all-out  war  against  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  and  economic  serfdom — and 
not  against  Israel  and  ths  cauae  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  State  of  Israel  can.  despite  its  own 
trials  and  problems,  grestly  help  in  raising 
the  standard  of  Uving  throtighout  the  Middle 
Bast.  Israel  can  and  must  make  its  full  con- 
tribution to  mutual  understanding,  to  peace 
and  prosperity  In  this  area.  But  tbie  road  to 
peace  in  this  area  does  not  nin  by  way  of 
matching  Israel  against  the  Arab  States. 
That  way  leads  to  war  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  achieved.  That 
way  marks  the  killing  of  the  dream. 

Nor  can  we  of  Jewish  faith  in  this  country 
be  content  merely  to  urge  our  Government 
to  follow  a  correct  policy  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
and  to  extend  official  aid  to  Israel. 

As  Jews,  we  have  a  deep  personal  responsi- 
bility, not  only  to  maintain  oxir  private  sup- 
port of  Israel  but  to  Increase  it. 

No  man  knows  how  soon.  If  at  all.  the 
prison  gates  which  lock  in  the  2.500.000  Jews 
In  Eastern  Europe  may  be  opened.  No  one 
knows  how  many  of  those  Jews  will  succeed 
In  escaping  the  charnal  hoxise. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  all  who  escape 
will  be  welcome  In  Israel.  But  Israel  has 
barely  yet  made  provision  for  the  million 
Jewish  refugees  who  have  reached  her  shores 
In  the  past  4  years.  Now  preparations  must 
be  made  to  receive  the  new  refugees,  in  what- 
ever number  they  come. 

The  economy  of  Israel  must  continue  to  be 
strengthened  to  receive  this  Impact,  as  well 
as  the  Impact  of  other  frightening  events 
which  may  lie  in  store. 

This  places  Israel  bonds  In  a  decisive  posi- 
tion for  19&3.  Ths  Investment  in  Israel 
bonds  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  1052.  to  an  amount  of  tliO  mUllon. 
has  played  its  vital  part  in  the  progress 
Israel  has  made,  in  the  face  of  beavy  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Long-range  programs  have  been  gotten 
under  way,  cariylng  forward  the  promise  of 
economic  progress  and  viability.  Copper  and 
phosphate  mines  In  the  Negev  have  been 
opened  up.  Today  new  roads  wind  through 
the  sandy  wastes,  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  green  oases  of  growing  settlements,  into 
areas  where  rich  resources  hold  promise  of 
successful  development.  Water  pipes  inch 
out  from  newly  built  reservoirs,  carrying  the 
pledge  for  fertile  fields.  New  factories  hvma 
and  others  rise  throughout  the  land. 

All  this  and  much  more  reflect  the  past 
and  prospective  purchases  of  Israel  bonds. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  there  is  no 
conflict  between  Israel  bonds  and  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  I  stand  before  you  both  as 
a  contributor  to  UJA  and  as  a  purchaser  of 
Israel  bonds.  Israel  needs  both.  She  has 
shown  herself  worthy  of  both.  She  merits 
free  gifts.  She  cries  for  generous  invest- 
ment. The  gifts  assure  life  today.  The 
investments  carry  hope  for  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  stint  ourselves  in  this  cause. 
The  clock  must  not  be  permitted  to  turn 
back.  We  dare  not  wait  imtil  blood  flows 
before  our  heartsfrlngs  are  touched  to  the 
point  of  increasing  our  contributions  and 
investments  in  Israel.  Investment  today  will 
reduce  the  need  for  contributions  tomorrow. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  emergency. 
Emergency,  as  far  as  Israel  and  the  worM 
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are  eoneemed.  will  l>e  with  as  for  a  long  time. 
We  must  give  to  save  lives,  but  we  must  also 
give  to  biilld  for  the  future.  The  structure 
that  Is  being  built  in  Israel  houses  the  hopes, 
not  only  of  the  Jewish  people  but  for  the 
cause  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  Bast.  An 
investment  in  Israel  bonds  Is  an  investment 
in  freedom,  in  security  and  peace  for  Amer- 
left,  as  well  as  for  Israel. 

Next  month  will  mark  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  new  State  at  IsraeL  That  birth- 
day should  be  celebrated  throughout  Amer- 
ica, as  throughout  the  free  world,  by  invest- 
ments in  the  future  of  Israel. 

Through  the  years  I  have  had  occasion  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  never  f  aUed  to  respond  to  ths  call 
for  action.  I  know  they  will  not  fail  now 
or  in  the  months  and  even  years  ahead. 
They  must  be  mobilised  for  continuing 
sctlon. 

We  mmt  all  l>e  prepared  for  a  long  pull. 
The  challenge  we  must  meet  Is  a  continuing 
one.  Our  hearts  must  be  strong  and  our 
purpose  firm  to  carry  through  for  whatever 
period  Is  necessary. 

There  Is  an  old  Slavic  proverb  which  says. 
Tray  to  God.  but  keep  rowing  to  the  shore." 

We  must  keep  rowing  and  row  harder  and 
harder.  We  must  exert  ourselves  on  many 
fronts  and  In  many  causes.  Each  one  calls 
for  our  dedication.  But  each  one  Is  part 
of  a  whole  azkd  the  whole  Is  the  s\un  of  its 
parts. 

It  has  been  written  that  U  Ood  be  for  us 
who  can  be  against  us? 

And  the  Lord  onoe  said  to  Israel.  "^  wlU 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation  and  I  will  bless 
thee  and  make  thy  name  great." 

The  Lord  made  tikis  promise  on  many  occa- 
sions. He  added,  ot  course,  that  Israel  must, 
by  its  own  acts,  dsservs  this  inheritance. 

When  the  Lord  promised  greatness,  he  did 
not  mean  a  nation  great  In  wealth  or  power 
or  sias,  but  a  nation  strong  in  faith  and 
zesptendent  in  rlghteoxisness. 

This  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.  We  o< 
eommon  faith  must  do  our  part  to  give  sub- 
stance to  this  sacred  pledge  made  0.000  years 
ago. 


ffifk  Daa  k  Hellt  Csbtob  of  the  Siake 
Rircr 


EXTENSION  OF*  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

om  wuBmaron 

Of  TBS  SENATE  OP  TRX  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Magnuson.  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative at  Large  from  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington, delivered  a  very  fine  speech  over 
the  radio  on  the  subject  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Hens  Canyon  Dam  of  the  Snake 
River  for  hydroelectric  purposes  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  delivered  by 
him  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcx>RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 

AsDKxss  BT  Hon.  Don  ilAomnoK.  Deicocsat. 
OF  Washington,  in  Soppobt  or  thb  High 
Dam  in  Hklls  Canton  or  thx  Snakb 
Rivxa,  DsuvotBD  Ovzb  Radio  Sranoir 
KD6H.  Boaot.  Idaho,  WMUfwnsT,  IfaacH 
11.  1»5S 

X  consider  myself  fortunate  In  having  this 
opfKMtuBHy  to  express  myself  ooneemlng  the 
proposed  high  dam  at  Bells  Canyon. 
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I  favor  the  projeet  whol^Martedly  md 
without  reeervatlon. 

I  brieve  that  Congress  should  authoriee  it 
and  provide  money  for  its  early  construction. 

Kany  of  my  coUeaguas  feel  as  I  do  on  this 
matter,  including  Congresswoman  Gaacoc 
PvosT,  of  Idaho;  Congressman  Lxe  Mxtcalt; 
and  Senators  MANanxu)  and  Mubxat,  of  Mon- 
tana; Senators  Mackuson  and  Jackson,  of 
Washington:  and  Senator  ifoasx,  ctf  Oregon. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  misled  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Hells  Canyon  project. 
Or,  If  they  have  not  been  misled,  are  blind  to 
the  true  facts  and  cannot  realise  the  value 
of  the  development  of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  need  the  Hells  Canyon  project  to  pro- 
vide power,  to  help  meet  the  great  shortage 
of  energy  which  exists  not  only  in  Oregon 
and  Idaho  but  in  Washington  and  other 
States  as  welL 

We  need  the  Hells  Canyon  project  to  pro- 
vide water  storage,  to  aid  us  in  the  great 
battle  the  lower  Columbia  Biver  area  and 
other  localities  periodically  must  fight 
•gainst  floodwaters. 

Plans  of  a  private  utility  to  build  a  small 
dam  at  the  Oxbow  site  cannot  t>e  Justified 
If  the  facts  of  the  Hells  Canyon  project  are 
thoroughly  explored. 

The  Oxbow  Dimb  woald  develop  only  106.000 
kilowatts  of  prime-power  capability,  or  ap- 
proximately bne-^nth  the  prime-power 
capability  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

Purthermore,  Oxbow  would  be  only  a  power 
dam.  providing  no  storage  capacity  for  flood 
control  and  no  downstream  navigation  bene- 
fits. Hells  Canyon  would  provide  3.SM.000 
acre-<eet  ot  active  storsge  capacity. 

This  storage,  in  addition  to  being  of  such 
great  Importance  for  fiood  control  and  navi- 
gation, would  have  a  tremendous  effect  on 
downstream  power  projects — In  botb  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Last  fall  and  this  winter  much  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  experienced  s  soious  and 
costly  brownout  because  there  waa  not  suf- 
ficient water  in  the  rivers — due  to  lack  of 
tain — to  keep  the  tiu-bines  turning. 

Release  ot  storage  water  from  Hells  Can- 
yon would  have  kept  generators  operating 
at  Bonnevine  Dam  and  helped  alleviate  the 
power  shortage  which  plagued  both  home 
and  Industry  for  many  weeks. 

In  future  years,  when  McNary  and  The 
Dalles  Dams  are  completed,  together  wltb 
Ice  Harbor  and  S  other  lower  Snake  River 
dams,  storage  water  from  Hells  Canyon 
eould  be  used  7  times — ^producing  povrer 
from  Hells  Canyon,  power  at  Lower  Monu- 
mental. Lower  Granite.  little  Goose.  Ice 
Harbor,  and  at  McNary,  and  power  at  Tbe 
DaUes. 

So  the  residents  of  tbe  State  of  Washing- 
ton have  a  many-sided  stake  In  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.  It  would  hold  back  the  crest  of  the 
high  water  which  pours  down  the  Snake 
River  every  spring  and  creates  fioods.  Ju- 
dicious release  of  water  from  the  Hells  Can- 
yon Reservoir  would  be  helpful  for  naviga- 
tion purposes  on  the  Snake  and  Columbia 
Rivers.  The  release  of  this  water  during  the 
periodic  dry  periods  would  help  provide  a 
constant  supply  of  power. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  the  State 
of  Washington  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
Bells  Canyon  project. 

That  reason  Is  agriculture. 

Washington  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
agricultural  States — producing  a  tremen- 
dous volume  of  farm  crops. 

'^Low-cost  power  from  the  Hens  Canyon 
project  would  make  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  extensive  phosphate  deposits  In 
Idaho,  Montana.  Wyoming,  and  Utah.'  It 
would  make  possible  a  supply  of  low-cost 
fertilizer,  vitally  needed  by  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  well  as  farmera  ot 
other  Northwest  States. 

Tbe  people  of  Washington,  furthermore, 
are  eager  tbat  tbe  HiBlU  Oanyon  project  be 
built  for  other  reasoaa. 


.  Tbey  reaUae  tbat  it  will  help  open  Tq>  an- 
other empire  in  Idaho  and  Oregon  similar 
to  that  opened  Just  recently  In  the  Oolum- 
bla  Basin  of  Washington  as  a  result  of  tbe 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  our  own  State.  Tbey 
taaUse  it  will  bring  in  thousands  at  new 
settlers,  provide  new  markets  and  new  busi- 
ness, and  help  stabilise  th:  economy  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Northweet. 

So  there  are  many  reasons  why  I  feel  the 
Bells  Canyon  project  should  be  autharlaed 
and  why  money  should  be  provided  fco'  Its 
construction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Briefly,  my  reasoning  can  be  boiled  down 
to  this:  Private  power  has  not  proposed  and 
does  not  propose  to  build  a  project  of  the 
character  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  There 
Is  a  great  need  for  the  project.  Tbe  Ped- 
eral  Government  can  buUd  it.  Therefore,  let 
tis  proceed  with  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  ^propriaUon  ot  the  necessary 
money  by  the  Congress. 

The  foes  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  have  been 
filling  the  air  ant.  the  press  with  their  argu- 
ments— arguments   which   cannot   bear  tta*^ 
strain  of  clear  and  cc4d  analysis. 

The  argvunents  have  a  familiar  ring. 

We  beard  many  Just  like  tbem  20  yean 
ago. 

They  were  made  then  by  tbe  private  power 
InteresU  in  their  selfish  attempt  to  prevent 
the  building  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  on  the  Columbia  iUver. 

Tlioee  private  power  lnt«-ests  painted  a 
dismal  picture  of  what  would  happen  If  tbe 
dams  were  built. 

Tbey  said  there  would  be  no  return  to  tba 
Government,  because  there  would  be  no 
market  for  the  power. 

They  said  the  dams  would  stand  as  great 
"wblte  elephants"  in  the  Columbia  Gorge 
and  Columbia  Basin,  wltb  only  the  Jackrab- 
blts  snd  tbe  sagebrush  to  keep  tbem  com- 
pany. 

They  raised  doubts  in  tbe  minds  of  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Washington  and  tbey 
raised  doubts  In  the  minds  of  Congress. 

But.  under  the  brave  and  resourceful  lead- 
ership of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
the  Government  went  ahead  wltb  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 

Tbe  building  of  these  dams  has  paved  tbe 
way  for  a  great  and  growing  expansion  of 
an  phases  of  our  economy  in  the  Paclfio 
Northwest. 

The  people  have  prospered,  and  tbe  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  has  benefited. 

Instead  of  being  "wblte  elephants,**  the 
great  i>ower  projects  on  the  Columbia  River 
have  set  a  pattern  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gram ot  development. 

We  have  more  private  Industry,  a  growing 
population,  cities  and  towns  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  desert 
and  sagebrush. 

And  we  have  provided  a  great  supply  of 
light  metals,  of  plutonlum,  of  Instruments 
of  defense  wblch  helped  us  to  victory  In 
World  War  n  and  have  helped  America  re« 
arm  and  protect  herself  in  tbe  {present  pe- 
riod of  world  crisis. 

I  hesitate  to  think  where  we  should  bave 
been  If  the  private-power  prophets  of  gloom 
bad  bad  their  way  In  the  1930's. 

We  should  have  ent«:«d  World  War  n 
without  the  great  aluminum  plants  at  Long- 
view  and  Vancouver  and  without  the  power 
for  the  other  great  llgbt-metals  plants  which 
were  built. 

We  should  bave  lacked  tbe  power  for  tbe 
Banford  Engineering  Works,  which  made 
our  atomic  program  possible. 

We  should  bave  lacked  the  means  to  con- 
struct the  great  fleets  of  ships  bxiHt  in  tb« 
Pacific  Northwest  to  carry  the  men  and  the 
sinews  of  war  to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth. 
Tbe  prophets  of  gloom — the  paid  moutb'^ 
pieces  of  tbe  private  power  Industry — were 
proved  wrong  In  their  arguments  agalnBt  tbe 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 

Tbey  are  equally  wrong  In  1953  when  they 
seek  by  clever  propaganda  and  glib  promisea 
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to  eonfuae  the  pMpl*  of  our  HatVm  uul  pr»]« 
Qdlce  our  lawnuken  agatast  tbe  Hells  Can* 
yon  progr»xn. 

We  have  the  Idaho  Popper  Oo.  presenting 
ttie  eaec  for  a  Blngle-purpose  dam  at  the  Ox- 
kow  site  and  holding  out  a  fN^nnlse  that  pos- 
sibly It  could  build  two  small  dams  and  a 
mlddle-slaed  dam  to  provide  a  total  storage 
capacity  of  about  1  million  acre  feet  and  a 
power  output  of   700,000  kilowatts. 

The  small  dam — or  group  of  small  dams. 
If  they  ever  were  built — ^would  make  unfea- 
sUale  the  building  of  the  great  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  on  a  site  which  all  engineers  reeog- 
Biae  as  one  of  the  finest  In  the  world. 

To   allow   small    dams    to    be    built,    and 

sUMreby  preclude  the  building  of  the  Hells 

Canycm  Dam.  would  be  a  crime  against  the 

pet^le  of  the  entire  Northwest — yes.  of  the 

Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  denying  a  birthright  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  denying  them  protection 
against  floodwaters.  denying  them  low-cost 
water  transportation,  low-cost  power,  water 
for  Irrigating  thousands  of  acres  at  tillable 
land  which  otherwise  must  remain  unpro- 
ductive. And  denying  them.  too.  new  fac- 
tories, new  Industries,  new  Jobs  and  new 
recreational  facilities. 

.There  Is  a  great  baitle  ahead  for  us. 

It  Is  not  Jtist  a  battle  for  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam. 

It  Is  a  battle  for  a  conttnnlng  program  (tf 
public  power,  of  bringing  to  our  people  the 
multiple  benefits  of  low  coet  electricity,  of 
lighting  our  farms  and  powering  our  fac- 
tories, of  reclaiming  wastelands  and  broad- 
ening our  tax  base. 

We  must  not  allow  the  highly  paid  lobby- 
ists for  the  private  power  Interests  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Pacific  Northwest  development 
or  halt  the  orderly  expansion  of  public  power 
with  their  attacks  on  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects such  as  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

These  attacks  seek  to  hide  the  truth  about 
Home  of  the  grea*  projects  in  my  own  State. 
For  instance,  we 'have  the  Tleton  project  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  of  Washington.  Here  la 
a  project  constructed  by  the  Bxireau  of  Rec- 
lamation at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000  which 
has  created  taxable  values  of  more  than  $150 
million.  It  Is  one  of  several  which  I  could 
dlscxiss  in  connection  with  the  Northwest 
development  program. 

ThlxLk  how  our  entire  State  has  benefited 
from  the  building  of  the  Tleton  project — 
<tnd  think  how  the  whole  Northwest  has 
benefited — yes.  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  development  many  times  greater  than 
these  would  come  from  the  building  of  the 
Hells  Canyon  proj^t.  Yet  the  private- 
power  lobby  tries  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  benefits  which  have  resiilted  from  proj- 
ects now  in  operation,  and — in  the  face  of 
all  the  facts — professes  not  to  see  the  enor- 
mous potential  similar  benefits  of  a  dam  such 
as  we  propose  in  the  tremendous  gorge  of 
the  Snake  River. 

In  my  study  of  the  Hells  Canyon  project. 
I  have  kept  in  mind  a  statement  of  Dr.  Paul 
J.  Raver,  Bonneville  power  administrator. 

As  Dr.  Raver,  an  outstanding  administra- 
tor and  one  of  the  great  experts  In  the  power 
field,  has  declared.  Hells  Canyon  is  a  key 
structtire  in  the  control  and  utilization  of 
the  waters  of  the  Snake  River.  It  is  one  of 
the  essential  projects  in  the  plan  for  the 
xnultiple-purpoee  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  system,  worked  out  after  years  of 
stiidy  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  plan  was  presented  as  a  whole  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  has  .^lutborlzed  the 
Army's  part.  This  leaves  in  an  incomplete 
state  only  the  Interior  Department's  portions, 
of  which  Hells  Canyon  is  a  major  project. 

Dr.  Raver  cautions  that  as  this  plan  is 
based  on  the  experience  we  have  gained  re- 
garding unified  river-basin  development,  it 
is  essential  that  the  entire  plan  be  kept 
Intact. 


Ho  one  win  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  been  short  ot  power 
for  several  yecvs.  It  will  continue  to  be 
short  for  many  years  more.  Increased  use 
by  present  consumers  and  our  expanding 
population  will  call  for  about  300,000  kilo- 
watts of  additional  power  each  year.  Add 
to  this  the  new  power  needed  for  new  indus- 
trial developments,  and  we  shall  require  the 
equivalent  of  a  Bonneville  Dam  every  year. 

As  all  the  power-producing  units  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  tied  together  in  a 
giant  grid.  Hells  Canyon  Dam  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  new  power-production  program. 

The  people  of  Idaho  expressed  themselves 
on  the  need  for  Hells  Canyon  Dam  last  No- 
vember when  they  elected  an  able  Congress- 
woman  who  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
supporters  of  this  project.  In  naming  Mrs, 
OwLACa  PvosT  to  the  United  States  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  the  voters  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Idaho  proved  they  had  not  been 
confused  or  taken  in  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  and  that  they  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  this  project. 

I  shall  try  to  do  my  share  in  the  fight  tor 
this  development,  which  Is  so  urgently  need- 
ed and  of  such  great  potential  value  to  our 
economy. 


Sabmerf  ed-Luids  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


Toax 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK3 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  memorializing 
Congress  to  reject  the  quitclaim  bills  on 
offshore  oil  rights  and  to  adopt  the  An- 
derson and  Hill  bills  on  this  subject. 
That  resolution  was  recently  defeated  by 
a  party  vote,  with  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
voting  for  it  and  the  Republicans  against 
It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Joint 
statement  issued  by  Senator  Francis  J. 
Mahoney  and  Assemblsrman  Eugene  P. 
^annigan.  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
senate  and  assembly,  respectively,  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Senator  Francis  J.  Mahoney  and  Assembly- 
man Eugene  F.  Bannlgan,  Democratic  legis- 
lative leaders,  snnounced  today  they  wUI 
move  to  discharge  their  resolution  memorial- 
izing Congress  to  devote  any  Federal  Income 
from  the  lease  of  tidelands  oil  properties  to 
building  up  local  and  State  school  systems 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Emphasizing  the  crisis  faced  by  local  and 
State  educational  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  as  well  as  New  York  State,  the  two 
Democratic  minority  leaders  noted  that 
"substantial  svuns  of  money  miist  be  im- 
mediately channeled  into  providing  new  and 
expanded  school  facilities  for  America's 
young  generation  of  future  voters  if  they  are 
to  become  economically  productive  and  po- 
litically weU-ix^ormed  citizens. 

"In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  situation 
Is  the  same.  The  tremendous  crop  of  war 
babies  now  entering  local  school  systems  in 
staggering  numbers  have  simply  swamped 
otir  educational  plant.    Double  and  triple 


shifts  of  school  schedules,  overcrowded  di 
rooms,  harried  and  overworked  teachers,  and 
antiquated,  unsanitary,  and  frequently  dan- 
gerous school  buildings,  are  all  combining  to 
deprive  our  children  of  their  precious  heri- 
tage of  the  world's  finest  public  education. 

"In  the  poorest  of  our  States  as  in  th« 
richest,  the  situation  Is  the  same;  financial 
needs  for  local  and  State  school  systems  ara 
far  outdistancing  any  foreseeable  soiiroe  of 
funds.  Southenf  States,  some  of  which  de- 
vote a  much  larger  proportion  of  t*tal  reve- 
nues to  their  school  needs  than  do  their- 
northern  brothers,  are  admittedly  strug- 
gling against  overwhelming  odds  in  bring- 
ing their  school  systems  up  to  aoeeptabl* 
standards. 

"Our  own  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
Nation's  richest,  has  no  apparent  means  of 
obtaining  the  vast  siuns  necessary  to  bring 
our  schools  up  to  the  desired  minimum. 
We  Democrats  hsve  been  advocating  that 
our  State  Issue  a  $300  million  bond  Issue  to 
finance  new  school  construction.  But  even 
if  we  could  persuade  our  Republican  friends 
of  the  Impcnrtanoe  of  Improving  our  school 
facilities,  this  sum  would  be  only  a  anuOl 
fraction  of  the  amount  needed. 

"If  the  mineral  riches  of  our  country  are 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  State  or 
private  Interest,  then  eurely  the  Income  frona 
such  riches  which  belong  to  all  of  the  people 
should  flow  back  to  all  of  the  people,  and 
should  not  remain  In  the  States  where  these 
reeources  happen  to  be  located  at  the  ex- 
penss  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  dtlaens 
of  the  other  States. 

"There  Is  no  other  vray  in  which  the  es- 
pendlture  of  theee  new-found  sources  of 
revenue  from  the  controlled  and  regulated 
exploitation  of  one  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources can  be  spent  with  as  great  a  benefit 
to  as  great  a  number  of  AnMrlcans,  as  by 
devoting  this  money  to  the  education  of  our 
youngsters.  This  expendltiire  would  Invlgo 
orate  and  strengthen  our  system  of  equaU- 
tarian  public  education,  a  ooroefstone  oC 
our  demoeracy." 


United  Stales  Department  of  Acricnltart 
Report  on  Disposals  of  Forcifn  Excess 
Property  for  the  Fbcal  Year  Emimg 
June  30,  1952 
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IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATiySS 
Wednesday.  March  11,  19Si 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  the  following  is 
Inserted  in  the  Record: 

UwrrxD  Stars  DxPASTMnrr  or  AoaicuLTtTRa 
Rxpoar  on  Disposaia  or  Foskicn  Excxaa 
PKfrarrr  roa  thx  Fiacsi.  Yxsa  EMDnra 
JuKs  30,  195a 

This  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  foreign 
excess  property  disposals  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1952.  under  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  162.  81st  Congress,  as  amended, 
and  is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  i04  (d) 
of  such  law. 

SXCZSS  PXaSONAL  AltD  USI.  PIOPXaTT 

The  Department  dlspoeed  of  the  following 
excess  personal  property  in  foreign  areas 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952 
( there  were  no  disposals  of  foreign  real  prop- 
erty diu-lng  this  period) : 
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I  BrstO.  Dooiiniean  RepubUc,  Oufttemsla.  HsIU,  Mesioo,  aad  Pera. 

*  $497,(M0.32  represents  dispossls  in  Mexico  due  to  Uquidstion  ot  the  foot  sad  Bsaotti  ttisMse  proersm. 


zxroaTATioiv  nrro  thb  umiRit  vrsTcs 
Section  402  of  the  law  jarovldes  that  no  ex- 
cess agricultural  eomihodlty,  food  or  cotton 
or  woolen  goods  in  foreign  areas  may  be  sold 
without  a  condition  forbidding  Its  imports- 
tloa  Into  the  United  States  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  thst  the  im- 
portation of  such  commodities  either  would 
relieve  domasUc  shortages  or  otherwise  be 
beneficial  to  tt>»  economy  ot  this  country. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19U. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  no  findings 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provision.  Prior 
determinations  permitting  the  sale  of  excess 
eoffee,  tea.  black  pepper,  white  pepper. 
beeswax,  and  chicory  In  foreign  areas  with- 
out such  a  eonditloo.  remained  In  effect. 


Good  Postore,  Good  Hcahk 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

'      j  or  aooTH  naxoTa 

DI  IHS  8BNATB  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Presidoit.  in  Amer- 
ica today  the  people  are  bec(xning  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  tanportanc*  of 
food  health.  As  our  Nation  has  devel- 
oped frmn  a  rugged,  frontier  land  to  the 
complex  dTillzatlon  of  the  atomic  age. 
many  aspects  of  our  national  living  have 
assumed  new  Importance. 

R>remost  among  these  la  the  general 
health  of  all  our  dtiiens.  More  and 
more  scientific  studies  are  being  made, 
more  aiMl  more  research  is  being  con- 
ducted with  the  single  sdm  of  improving 
the  health  of  our  poptilace  in  America. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  very  fine  v(  ork  which  has  been 
done  along  this  line  by  the  National 
Chiropractic  Association  in  acting  as 
sponsor  for  National  Correct  Posture 
Week. 

One  needs  only  to  look  around  the 
world  to  see  how  fortunate  our  citizens 
are  in  the  preservation  of  their  general 
health.  Not  only  in  those  nations  rav- 
aged by  war  but  in  all  other  countries 
we  find  the  peoples  maintaining  health 
standards  far  below  those  we  enjoy  la 
the  United  SUtes. 

But  our  own  national  record  in  this 
respect  did  not  attain  its  present  high 
level  by  the  bounties  of  nature  alone. 
Our  citizens  have  been  constantly  striv- 
ing— especially  in  these  later  years — to 
achieve  these  higher  goals  of  better 
health  for  aU.    In  addition  to  laboratory 


research,  our  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  constantly  been  teaching  and 
urging  better  daily  health  care. 

The  National  Chiropractic  Association 
Is  among  those  who  have  been  urging 
higher  health  standards  in  America. 
This  year,  from  May  1  to  May  7,  inclu- 
sive, it  1^  sponsoring  National  Correct 
Posture  Week  as  a  part  of  its  better- 
health  program. 

Many  of  our  mayors  and  governors 
have  issued  special  proclamations  urging 
the  people  to  participate  in  the  special 
educational  activities  during  National 
Correct  Posting  Week,  and  tiie  schools 
are  passing  special  attention  to  this 
worthy  program  of  training  for  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rboobd  a 
statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Emmett  J. 
Murphy,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Chiropractie  Aseociation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBD.  as  follows: 

Oooo  Posiuas,  Oooo  Hkalth 
Cibntrlbuting  to  national  health  and  wel- 
fare by  improving  individual  posture  is  the 
sole  aim  of  the  Kational  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation when  it  annually  aponsors — ^fr<HnlIay 
1  through  May  7 — ^National  Correct  Posture 
Week. 

This  Is  the  time  when  chln^ractors  use 
•very  means  of  publicity  to  draw  pubUc  at- 
tention to  this  primary  aim  of  chin^iractlc. 
They  beUeve,  preach,  and  practice  that  good 
posttu^  and  good  health  go  together. 

In  tbat  belief  we  are  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  every  branch  of  the  healing  arU. 
and  we  are  sincere  in  our  constant  efforts  to 
cooperate  with  aU  Americans  in  improving 
the  standards  of  our  national  health. 

It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
many  agcndea  of  our  Federal  Oovemment 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those  advocat- 
ing correct  posture  as  a  definite  aid  toward 
•ound  health  and  long  life. 

AU  recrvlts  are  familiar  with  the  basic 
teachings  of  our  Armed  Forces  which  stress 
correct  posture — not  only  on  the  parade 
ground,  but  elsewhere.  Tlkeae  tearhlngs 
■trees  correct  posture  ss  a  means  of  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  srell-belng. 

Other  Federal  agencies,  too,  have  long  been 
leaders  in  ttiis  never-ending  campaign  to 
keep  Americans  posture-conscious.  For  In- 
stance, the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Wom- 
en** Bureau,  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Labor; 
the  Federal  Security  Agency;  the  White 
House  Conference  on  ChUd  Health  are  but 
a  few  which  could  be  listed. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  good 
poatore  meana  much  noore  than  simply 
standing  atralghU  Good  poatiirc  Is  that  posi- 


tion of  tte  body  In  any  activity  in  which  all 
of  ita  parts  are  working  effectively  and  with 
proper  balance,  ease,  and  comfort. 

On  this  one  point  all  spokesmen  of  aU 
brancbas  or  human  endeavor  have  agreed  for 
hundreds  at  years  that  correct  posture  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  paths  to  good  general 
health. 

This  viewpoint  is  shared  by  medical  and 
chiropractic  autlux-itles.  pubUc  health  work- 
ers, ntirses,  psychiatrists,  the  armed  services, 
pediatricians,  and  ^wdalists  In  tndiistrlal 
relations. 

TMST   TOtTB    PU8TDBS 

Good  postiue  is  a  result  of  holding  your 
body  in  a  balanced  position.  The  easiest 
way  to  attain  it  to  to  think  of  an  imaginary 
line  running  (skte  rimw)  tram  the  tip  of  the 
akuU  throxigh  your  neck,  shotilders.  hips, 
knees,  and  insteps.  When  the  head  is  bent 
forward,  the  abdomen  thrust  out,  or  the 
back  bent,  the  line  of  gravity  U  shifted,  and 
a  strain  placed  on  muscles  to  keep  the  body 
from  falling. 

TO  teat:  Stand  with  back  to  wall  with 
head,  heels,  shoulders,  and  calvea  of  legs 
totichlng  it.  hands  by  sides.  Flatten  hollow 
of  back  1^  pressing  buttocks  down  against 
the  walL  ^>ace  at  back  of  waist  should  not 
be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  your  hand. 

Stand  facing  close  to  wall,  palms  of  hands 
touching  front  of  thighs.  If  chest  touches 
wall  first,  your  posture  is  probably  excellent, 
or  at  least  good;  If  head  touches  first,  it  Is 
only  fair;  If  abdranen  touches  first,  your 
posture  is  reaUy  bad.  and  you  should  see  a 
chiropractor. 

Stmndlnff 

When  you  stand  stral^t  yotir  head  should 
be  balanced  and  erect.  Tour  shoulders  are 
relaxed  and  low;  your  ^est  Is  held  high. 
Your  lower  back  should  curve  to  just  a  slight 
degree.  Your  abdomen  sboiUd  be  flat.  Have 
your  kneea  straight  but  not  stifl.  and  feel 
your  weight  in  the  outer  borders  of  your 

mtttmf 

Tou  should  sit  with  your  feet  flat  on  the 
floor.  Do  not  slump  in  a  chair,  but  keep 
your  back  straight  and  yotur  abdomen  fiat. 
As  in  standing,  your  head  should  be  erect 
and  well  balanced.  When  you  lean  forward, 
lean  from  the  hips,  not  from  the  waist. 

WalkiTig 

Movement  should  start  at  the  hlpa.  Tour 
head  and  upper  part  of  yoxir  body  tftould 
remain  «t  right  angles  to  the  ground.  Swing 
your  arms  freely.  I<ook  ahead,  never  down. 
Point  your  toes  straight  ahead.  Knees  Should 
be  relaxed  and  free. 


OVnCULS  KNOOaSK  FOSTUn 

Without  the  wfaolehearted  cooperation  of 
the  American  people.  National  Correct  Poa- 
ture  Week  would  be  a  meaningless  phrase. 

It  is  the  wonderful  assistance  of  achool 
teachers  and  school  authorities,  of  State 
legislatures,  of  governors  and  mayors,  of 
Members  of  the  United  States  Ccmgress.  and 
of  the  people  themselves  that  has  made 
National  Correct  Postxire  Week  an  increas- 
ingly important  observance  In  the  United 
States. 

Every  year  more  and  more  officials  at  the 
city  and  State  level  proclaim  its  observance 
officially. 

The  active  members  at  the  national  Chiro- 
practic Association  lead  in  observance  of 
National  Correct  Posture  Week,  because  the 
science  of  chiropraetice  is  dedicated  to  the 
eliminatlcm  of  postural  faxilts  which  rob 
human  beings  ai  the  health  they  should 
have. 

SXOOND  XJUUSXST   BXALXNO   FftOnSSION 

ChirofM-actic,  as  an  organised  profeeslonal 
body,  is  68  years  old,  ,and  now  ranks  as  the 
second  largest  healing  profession. 

Licensed  by  law  in  44  Btatea.  District  of 
Cohunbia.  Hawaii.  Alaska.  Puerto  Bloo.  aad 
7  provinces  of  Canada,  there  are  some  22.000 
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tMxopnetatu  In  tbe  United  Ststes  (against 
•  popalatlon  ct  168.000.000)  and  1030  In 
Canada  (against  a  popxUatlon  of  154X0,000). 

Chlropractle  la  an  established  but  growing 
and  dynamic  profession,  which  has  adopted 
lilgh  professional  standards  and  ethics 
through  formal  action  of  the  National  caalro- 
practlc  Association. 

Officials  of  tbe  National  Chiropractic 
Association  believe  it  to  be  the  most  demo- 
cratic professional  body  In  the  United 
States.  It  employs  no  sanctions  of  legal  or 
economic  force  against  nonmembers  and 
strives  to  achieve  its  goal  of  professional 
tinlty  through  education  and  In  a  manner 
discussed  and  approved  by  the  national 
membership. 

rOUB-TXAB    COmUBB    IS    DTTCATIOIf    STAITSABS 

Chiropractic  colleges  are  required  to  give 
4,000  academic  hours  In  a  standard  4-year 
eotirse  to  obtain  accredited  ratings  from  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Standards  of  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association.  A  basic 
course  of  4,400  hours  is  recommended. 
—  The  curriciilum  and  hours  of  study  paral- 
M^thf  minimum  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
dnt  |ie<pcal  Association  for  Ctaas  A  schools. 
"Up  to  3  years  of  preprofessional  (college) 
education  is  required  by  State  chiropractic 
laws  of  licensure.  A  large  percentage  of  stu- 
dents entering  approved  chiropractic  col- 
leges today  have  college  degrees. 

CHSOPBACnC    COICPAHCS    VTELL 

In  every  way  chiropractic,  as  a  healing 
profession,  compcu-es  well  with  other  profes- 
sions. 

Sound  chlropractle  education  is  encour- 
aged not  only  by  the  national  council  on  edu- 
cation of  the  National  Chiropractic  Associa- 
tion but  also  by  the  student  loan  fund  and 
other  devices  designed  to  provide  aid  for 
gifted  students. 

Chlropractle  education  has  a  lowfr  gross 
cost  than  that  of  other  professions,  but  aver- 
age Incomes  fen-  practitioners  fall  Into  the 
median  group  of  all  professions. 

BASIC  CUUICT7I.U1C 

mie  following  typical  or  basic  curriculum 
for  approved  chiropractic  colleges  Is  based  on 
the  National  Chiropractic  Association  code 
for  a  minimum  of  4.000  hours  In  a  4->year 
course: 

Subject:  Hours 

Anatomy,  Including  embryolosy  and 

histology . 740 

Physiology .       240 

Biochemistry 180 

Pathology  and  bacteriology .      530 

Public  health,  sanitation,  hygiene 160 

P»ractlce  of  chlropractle  (principles 
and  technique,  neiMX>logy  and 
psychiatry,  pediatrics,  dermatol- 
ogy and  syphllology,  urology,  oph- 
thalmology, otolaryngology,  first 
aid  and  minor  stirgery,  roent- 
genology)   1,  900 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology ._      200 

Total ^^-_— 4. 000 


Penalty  for  Workinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oBsooir 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATXS 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
submit  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregonlan,  of  recent  date,  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  a  constituent.  The  edi- 
.torlal  is  entitled  "Penalty  for  working." 
Many  of  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the 


Senate.  like  so  many  other  American 
parents,  have  children  to  whom  we  are 
trying  to  teach  the  value  of  a  dollar. 
This  editorial  deals  with  one  of  our  pa- 
rental problems  in  connection  with  in- 
come-tax reports.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  editorial  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

A  quirk  of  the  Federal  Income-tax  laws, 
whereby  parents  of  ambitious  youngsters  are 
penalized,  was  dramatized  recently  In  a 
photograph  sent  over  the  coxmtry  by  tlae 
Associated  Press. 

And  then  the  photograph  is  discussed 
in  the  editorial. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  read  at  this  time  two  other 
sentences  from  the  editorial: 

Tbe  exemption  provision  has  been  criti- 
cized as  psychologically  bad  In  that  it  Is  an 
Inducement  to  young  people  to  loaf  rather 
than  to  work  as  much  of  they  can.  It  Is 
obvious,  also,  that  young  men  or  women 
cannot  support  themselves  on  a  little  over 
•600  a  year. 

This  editorial  was  brought  very  close 
to  home  to  me,  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  a  17-year-old  daughter  who 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  last  summer 
and  earned  some  $462.  and  wished  to 
work  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  I  urged 
her  to  do  so.  in  spite  of  this  exemption. 
However,  I  think  the  provision  of  the 
income-tax  law  is  doing  a  great  injury 
to  the  proper  training  of  American  youth 
in  the  entire  matter  of  thrift  and  of 
learning  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Portland 
Oregonian  for  its  editorial,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

PXN ALTT  rot  WOBKIMO 

A  quirk  of  the  Federal  income-tax  laws 
whereby  parents  of  ambitious  joungsters  are 
penalized  was  dramatized  recently  In  a 
photograph  seij^t  over  the  country  by  the 
Associated  Press.  Waldron  Hale,  St.,  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  discovered  In  computing  his 
tax  for  1952  that  his  son,  a  newspaper  copy 
boy,  had  earned  9600.01  during  the  year. 
That  was  2  cents  too  much.  As  a  result, 
the  elder  Hale  lost  the  #600  exemption  he 
would  have  had  If  junior  had  earned  only 
•509.90  or  less.  Mr.  Hale  had  to  pay  out 
•130  In  additional  taxes. 

The  Texas  case  was  only  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion of  thousands  of  similar  situations  aris- 
ing in  families  throughout  the  country.  One 
Portland  youth,  a  college  student,  watched 
his  summer  earnings  carefully  and  quit  his 
Job  when  they  had  reached  a  point  within 
a  few  dollars  of  •600.  Then  the  union  got 
the  employees  a  raise  in  pay.  retroactive  to 
a  time  during  the  summer.  The  small  check 
the  student  received  under  the  new  scale 
for  the  time  he  had  been  employed  put  his 
earnings  over  $600.  He  became  Involved  In 
complicated  employer -union-contract  rela- 
tions In  trying  to  reject  the  raise. 

One  father  reports  that  his  son  earned 
•754  diiring  summer  and  Christmas  vaca- 
tions. The  youth's  net  tax  was  $19.  after 
refund  of  the  rest  of  the  •97.50  withheld  by 
his  employers.  Thus,  he  had  about  •ISS 
above  the  ^599.99  limit.  But  his  father  has 
to  pay  •ISO  in  Federal  and  State  taxes  as  a 
result  of  losing  the  •OOO  exempUon.  There- 
tore,  the  extra  time  the  ambitious  boy  put 
In  on  bis  job  cost  tbe  family  •IS.  rather  than 
profiting  It. 

The  exemption  provision  has  been  criti- 
cized as  psychologically  bad  in  that  it  is  an 
Indxicement  to  young  people  to  loaf  rather 
than  to  work  as  much  as  they  can.    It  Is 


obvious  also  that  young  men  or 
not  support  themselves  on  a  little  over  •800 
a  year.  The  parents  must  still  contribute 
toward  their  support:  and  If  the  children 
are  attending  college,  this  contribution  is 
likely  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was  when 
they  earned  Uttle  or  nothing  and  the  •SOO 
exemption  was  In  force. 

There  ought  to  be  some  reUef  for  parents 
in  such  cases.  Contributions  to  support  of 
their  children  should  be  deductible  up  to 
some  reasonable  figure.  Congress  should 
consider  the  problem  when  next  It  revises 
the  tax  laws. 


The  CoTenaiit  oa  Huuui  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

,  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  "She  Pleads  for  More  Noise." 
The  editorial  was  published  on  March  7, 
1953.  in  the  Palladium -Item  and  Sun« 
Telegram,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shk  Plzaos  roa  Moac  Noisb 

If  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  were  a  Quaker 
she  would  say  she  had  a  concern  over  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  supporters  of 
the  United  Nations. 

But  since  she  is  not  a  Quaker,  ICrs.  Roose- 
velt contends  that  the  people  favoring  the 
United  Nations  must  learn  to  "ouUEe  more 
noise"  than  their  opponents  make. 

She  amplified  her  plea  for  more  noise  tiy 
saying: 

"It  annoys  me  very  much  that  we  have 
not  learned  to  organize  so  that  we  who  are 
for  things  can  make  ourselves  heard." 

It  Is  quite  a  confession  for  her.  exp«ri> 
enoed  as  she  Is  In  promoting  her  own  views 
and  Ideas,  to  admit  that  she  has  been  out- 
shouted  by  opponents  of  this  global  organi- 
sation. 

It  is  not  mere  noise  which  is  coming  from 
opponents  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  the 
heartfelt  conviction  that  this  global  organi- 
sation Is  Inimical  to  tbe  welfare  of  our 
country. 

ThU  opposition  Is  expressing  Itself  In  terms 
thst  even  Mm.  Rooeevelt  cannot  ignore. 

The  people  have  learned  that  the  decisions 
of  the  United  Natlotu  supersede  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws.  Regulations  of  tbe 
United  Nations  set  aside  constitutional 
rlghU. 

Americans  have  found  out  that  tbe  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  pro- 
posed a  covenant  which  jeop«tfdlzed  free 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  religious 
liberty — all  of  which  are  guaranteed  In  tbe 
Constitution. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  United  States  delegate 
on  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  Senator  Baiciux  (Republican. 
Ohio)  charged  the  covenant  had  been  draft- 
ed under  the  Immediate  direction  of  Mt*. 
Rooeevelt. 

She  resigned  last  year  and  ber  place  WM 
taken  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord. 
Both   Mrs.   Roosevelt    and    Mrs.    Lord,   in 

speeches  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  said  criticism  of  tbe 
global  organization  had  jumped  until  publlo 
opinion  is  at  a  critical  stage. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  may  plead  for  more  nolaa  " 
ttom  friends  of  tbe  United  Nations,  but  tba 
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shouting  wUl  not  change  the  fact  that  tbe 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  would  empower 
tbe  President  to  nuUlf  y  constitutional  rights 
of  the  people  In  any  national  emergency 
which  he  proclaimed. 

The  covenant  would  enable  the  President 
to  prohibit  the  writing  of  a  letter,  pamphlet. 
or  book  if  be  deemed  It  Injurious  to  the 
national  security  or  the  reputation  of  publlo 
officials. 

Our  Constitution  guaranteee  religious  lib- 
erty to  aU  of  us.  The  covenant  provided 
tluit  rellgloxis  freedom  la  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  are  neceesary  to  protect  "public 
safety,"  "morals,"  or  "the  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms  of  others." 
^  A  dictator  oould  declare  any  form  of  reli- 
gion he  did  not  like  as  being-  dangerous  to 
public  safety  and  morals  and  suppress  It  on 
that  ground. 

Drastic  restrictions  are  prescribed  In  tbe 
covenant  on  the  right  of  cltteens  to  meet  to 
dlso\iss  public  affairs  or  to  erlticiae  public 
ofllclals, 

Tbeee  are  only  a  few  of  tbe  threats  in  tba 
covenant  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  approved  and 
supixMted. 

Organized  propaganda  to  bolster  the  cause 
of  tbe  United  Nations,  as  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Rooeevelt.  wUl  not  change  the  conviction  of 
Americans  that  this  organization  Is  a  threat 
to  their  fundamental  freedoms. 

They  are  backing  the  Bricker  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  pending  In  tbe  Senate 
which  prohibits  tbe  ratification  ot  any  treaty 
that  would  abridge  tbe  BiU  of  Rights  and 
rank  over  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 
The  amendment  would  also  bar  executive 
agreements  with  foreign  governments. 


Hirrj's  Teas  Got  Its  Seyeraace  Pny 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DCLAWAXB 

m  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I     Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou>  an  article 
entitled  "Harry's  Team  Got  Its  Sever- 
ance Pay."  by  Marshall  McNeil,  pub- 
lished in  today's  Washington  Daily 
News. 

This  article  points  out  the  large  pay- 
ments which  were  made  and  thoroughly 
demonstrates  tbe  truth  of  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  people  have 
been  financing  the  political  campaigns 
for  past  administrations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

Habst's  T^am  Oot  Its  SKvaaAMCS  Pat 
{  (By  MarsbaU  McNeU) 

"nie  highest-ranking  and  highest-paid  ofB- 
dsls  of  the  Truman  administration.  Includ- 
ing Cabinet  officers,  got  thousands  of  dollars 
In  terminal -leave  pay  when  they  left  office 
In  January. 

Charlee  n^nnan.  President  Truman's  Ag- 
riculture Secretary,  for  example,  got  gross 
terminal  leave  pay  totalijig  |i(B.921.  A  for- 
mer High  Commissioner  to  Oermany  got 
$13,560. 

This  was  to  compensate  tbem  for  vacation 
leave  aocimiulated  but  never  taken. 

Tbe  terminal-leave  payments  are  legal, 
and  are  due  all  persons  separated  from  Oov- 
emment  wbo  bave  accumulated  sucb  leave. 


A  Hooae  apprcyrlatlons  subcommittee  has 
called  upon  tbe  General  Accounting  Oflkse 
(OAO)  to  compUe  a  list  of  sucb  paymenta 
to  aU  persons  who  left  the  Government  be- 
tween November  1  and  February  18,  and  who 
received  $10,000  or  more  In  annual  salary. 

Tbe  list  of  some  200  names  has  been  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  committee,  but  neither 
It  nor  GAO  wUl  yet  release  it. 

Chances  are  the  committee  wlU  bold  hear- 
ings on  how  the  leave  payments  were  calcu- 
lated. There  may  be  some  testimony  about 
the  various  tripe  Cabinet  oflloers  made  during 
their  terms  of  office,  some  information  about 
their  normal  office  hours,  and  perhaps  some 
facts  about  their  Individual  wealth. 

Tbe  law  covering  these  payments  has  twice 
been  changed  in  the  last  two  Democratic 
Oongreeses  which  pcuMd  economy  riders 
sponsored  by  ReiM-esentative  Ai.bbst  Tbomas. 
Democrat,  of  Texas.  Repreeentatlve  Thomas 
convinced  Congress  that  Government  em- 
ployees were  given  leave  so  they  cotild  take 
vacation,  rest  up  from  past  labors  and  pre- 
pare for  work  ahead.  He  curbed  the  privi- 
leges that  theretofore  prevailed  of  Govern- 
ment workers  aceumiUating  long  terms  of 
leave,  for  which  they  would  be  paid  when 
they  quit  the  service. 

A  check  of  Indivldiul  agencies  today  yielded 
Information  about  the  terminal  leave  pay- 
ments of  some  of  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Truman  administration. 

Here  are  the  gross  (before  taxes)  terminal 
leave  payments  made  to  other  members  of 
the  Truman  Cabinet,  all  at  whom  got  annual 
salaries  of  $22,500  each: 

Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  John  Snyder, 
$5,476. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  Tobln,  $2,781. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Oscar  Chapman. 
$6,187. 

Secretary  of  Cbmmeroe  Charles  Sawyer, 
$3,933. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  $4,421. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Lovett,  $4,328. 

Postmaster  General  Jtsse  Donaldson, 
$5,437. 

Other  terminal  leave  payments  were: 

Leon  Keyserllng,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  $5,402. 

Mrs.  Keyserllng,  wbo  worked  In  the  Depart- 
ment ctf  Commerce,  $1,243. 

Michael  Straxm  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner, $4,723. 

Averell  Harrlman.  tbe  Mutual  Security  Ad« 
mlnlstrator.  $46.66. 

Walter  Donnelly  was  tbe  United  States 
High  Commissioner  to  Germany,  and,  as 
such,  got  annual  aalary  of  $25,000.  Tbe 
State  Department  said  that  his  gross  ac- 
cumulated terminal  leave  pay  was  $12,560. 


Taxpayers  Are  Gettkf  Ready  To  Holler 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

i6r  Hsw  Toax 
IN  IBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  the  press  "500  Chicagoans 
get  set  to  holler  about  taxes."  I  Just  want 
to  say  that  there  will  be  SO  million  tax- 
payers all  set  for  hollering  about  taxes, 
not  only  now.  but  at  the  next  congres- 
sional elections,  unless  the  green  light 
is  given  to  H.  R.  I.  the  only  tax  relief 
in  sight  for  our  overburdened  taxpayers. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Comgms- 
8IONAL  Rscou  the  foOowing  article  which 


appeared  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  under 
date  of  March  5,  1953: 

**Taxes  are  tragic  and  never  a  joke,"  sang 
tbe  Taxes  Rangers  movunfully  Thursday  as 
the  IGHAT  campaign  got  off  In  full  hoUer: 

The  "I'm  Gonna  HoUer  About  Taxes" 
drive  ofliciaUy  started  In  tbe  Quaker  Oats 
Co.  oflkses  In  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

nve  hundred  tax-conscious  employees 
paused  In  their  work  as  the  Taxes  Rangers, 
a  quartet  of  Qiiaker  executives,  sang  the 
theme  song  of  the  campaign. 

Then  a  huge  oval  placard  labeled  "Father 
Ighat"  was  pinned  on  John  Stuart,  chairman 
of  tbe  board  of  Qutiker  Oats. 

Although  be  is  officially  designated  as  tbe 
originator  of  IGHAT,  Stuart  denies  author- 
ship. 

But  he  isn't  at  all  hesitant  about  leading 
the  chorus  of  hoUertng. 

"This  tax  thing  never  will  be  corrected 
unless  we  citizens  become  Interested  and 
take  action,"  be  said,  pointing  out  to  hla 
employees  that  32  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
goes  for  taxes. 

"We  have  a  right  to  say  to  tbem  (Con- 
gress ) .  "We  want  taxes  reduced.' 

"They've  got  to  do  something  about  waste. 
Inefficiency,  and  needless  expenditures." 

Similar  protests  against  taxes  echoed 
Thursday  In  Quaker  Oats  plants  In  16  other 
clUes. 

An  imcounted  army  of  communities,  com- 
panies, and  Individuals  were  Joining  In  the 
12-day  IGHAT  campaign  which  wlU  con- 
tinue through  March  16,  the  income  tax 
deadline. 

More  than  3,000  groups  and  individuals 
have  written  for  campaign  kits  and  to  Indi- 
cate they'll  Join  In  tbe  commotion,  a  com- 
pany spokesman  said. 

Company  employees  here  will  circulate 
antltax  petitions  among  friends  and  will  pro- 
mote mailing  of  such  petitions  and  protest 
letters  to  Congressmen. 

Prise  for  tbe  employee  getting  tbe  most 
petition  signatures  wUl  be  a  chance  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  personally  to  one  of 
the  Illinois  Senators  by  long-distance  tele- 
phone on  March  II. 


QeawBf  op  a  Word 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PCNMSTXVAMIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  9.  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un« 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rccoai)  an  editorial  entitled 
"Cleaning  up  a  Word,"  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette  of  March  4i 
1953:  , 

For  those  wbo  make  the  term  "poUtlclan'^ 
a  dirty  word,  Adl&i  E  Stevenson  this  week 
has  some  timely  advice.  Writing  In  Life 
magazine,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident In  19S2  gives  some  candid  answers  to 
a  series  of  questions  on  the  recent  cam- 
paign. But  none  Is  more  significant  than 
his  eloquent  r^ly  to  a  query  on  why  be  went 
Into  politics. 

Mr.  Stevenson  tells  of  vlslUng  tbe  fighting 
front  as  chief  of  an  economic  mission  to  Italy 
during  World  War  n.  While  there  he  ob- 
served tbe  hardships  and  tbe  dangers  to 
which  American  troopii  were  subjected.  And 
about  tbe  same  time  be  read  of  a  pubUe- 
oplnlon  poll  which  reported  that  some  T 
out  of  10  American  parents  disapproved  of 
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ttieir  sons  going  Into  politics  or  pubUe 
Ice.  This  news  Item,  coming  at  the  time  It 
did,  prompted  a  feeling  which  is  best  de- 
scribed In  Mr.  StevenMXi's  own  words: 

"Plgbt,  ttiffer,  die,  squander  our  substance, 
yta:  but  work  in  peacetime  for  things  we  die 
for  In  war.  no.  There  seemed  to  me  some- 
tbljig  curiously  inconsistent  about  the  glo- 
rious, eager,  uncomplaining  sacrifices  of  war 
for  the  security  ct  our  htnneland  and  Its 
cherished  Institutions  and  the  active  dis- 
taste of  so  many  respectable  people  for 
peacetime  participation  in  the  politics  and 
service  of  that  homeland  and  its  Instltu- 
Uons.  Die  for  them,  yes;  work  for  them,  no. 
Small  wonder.  I  thought,  that  our  politics  Is 
no  better,  and  great  wonder  that  it  Is  as  good 
as  it  is." 

The  revulsion  for  politics  reflected  in  the 
wartime  poll  1b  a  phenomenon  all  too  easily 
noted  in  this  country.  It  undoubtedly  stems 
in  part  from  the  criticism  of  Government  of- 
ficials that  Is  an  essential  part  of  o\ir  demo- 
cratic system.  But  it  Is  also  due  to  the  blan- 
ket condemnation  of  all  public  officials  that 
Is  engaged  In  by  irresponsible  critics. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  words  are  a  reminder  that 
the  function  of  the  politician  is  vital  to  a 
free  society.  Although  he  didn't  say  it,  the 
former  Oovemor  of  Illinois  might  have  added 
that,  if  men  of  integrity  and  ability  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  perform  that  function. 
Americans  should  be  discriminating  enough 
in  their  comment  to  keep  the  word  from  d^ 
generating  into  an  epithet. 


Iniiependcace  of  Uthaaaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  HXIMOIS 

m  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. February  15,  1953,  the  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  residing  in  Illinois 
and  surrounding  areas  assembled  at  the 
Ashland  Boulevard  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  purpose  of  emnmemorating 
Independence  Day  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  Over  3,000  delegates  repre- 
senting hundreds  of  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can organisations  were  in  attendance. 

The  assembled  delegates  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  vigorous  program  to 
expose  the  evils  of  communism  and  its 
threat  to  world  peace,  and  denounced 
the  occiumtion  of  Lithuania  by  a  Com- 
munist aggressor. 

My  very  good  friend,  Petras  Dauzvar- 
dls.  consul  of  Lithuania  at  Chicago.  In 
a  most  inspiring  address,  paid  tribute  to 
the  brave  people  of  Lithuania,  living  and 
dead,  who  have  fought  so  valiantly  for 
the  liberation  of  not  only  their  own  na- 
tion but  all  other  nations;  and  to  those 
who  are  continuing  that  fight,  despite 
imtold  sufferings  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected under  the  iron  heel  of  the  aggres- 
sor. He  sees  hope  for  the  eventual  re- 
establishment  of  their  independence  in 
President  Eisenhower's  recent  statement 
that  he  would  not  recognize  the  subjuga- 
tion of  states  and  the  enslavement  of 
their  peoples. 

!  I  wish  every  American  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  Consul  Dauzvardis' 
plea  in  behalf  of  an  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  occupied  countries,  and  J  should  like 
to  insert  his  brilliant  address  in  the  Rxc- 


OKD  at  this  point,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  with  the  earnest  request 
that  each  Member  read  it  and  Join  me 
in  the  prayer  that  these  courageous  peo- 
ple will  soon  be  restored  their  Ood-given 
rights  of  freedom,  llboty,  and  independ- 
ence: 

In  commemorating  the  85th  annlvcnary 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithvumla  let  us  glance, 
at  least  briefly,  at  Lithuania's  ancient  past, 
reflect  upon  her  present  situation,  and  proph- 
esy her  future. 

Besides  the  35-year  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  this  year,  the  Lith- 
uanian Nation  is  also  observing  the  700th 
axmiversary  of  the  kingdom  of  Lithuania, 
the  coronation  of  King  Mlndaiigas  in  1363. 
Thus,  in  the  background  of  this  cbeervance 
lie  several  centuries  of  Lithuania's  history. 
Within  these  centuries  we  find  both  bright 
and  dark  days  for  the  Lithuanian  nation; 
triumphs  and  defeats,  periods  of  freedom 
and  of  subjugation. 

The  first  dark  period  in  the  history  of 
Lithvianla  was  from  the  year  1795  lutll  World 
War  I.  During  this  period  the  Russian  occu- 
pants had  converted  the  sovereign  state  of 
Lithuania  into  a  province  of  Russia  and  the 
Lithuanian  nation  into  a  second-rate  nation 
having  almost  no  rights  of  its  own.  The 
Lithuanian  people  did  not  surrender  to  Rus- 
Man  oppression,  however;  each  succeeding 
generation  revolted  against  Russian  rule,  and 
finally,  on  February  le.  1»18,  Uthuanla  for- 
mally separated  from  Russia,  proclaimed 
itself  the  Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
After  2  more  years  of  bitter  fighting  for  their 
rights,  the  Uthuanians  realised  the  fruition 
of  their  declaration  of  independence  and 
reestablished  their  independent  Lithuanian 
state. 

In  22  years  of  independence  Lithuania  was 
fully  reorganized,  and  tremendous  progress 
was  made  in  every  phase  within  the  country, 
something  the  Russians  had  not  done  in 
120  years.  This  happened  because  the  Lith- 
uanians valued  and  cherished  their  own  re- 
born state  and  their  restored  rights  and 
liberties  as  self-governing  people.  They 
labored  mightily  and  accomplished  much  for 
themselves  and  their  state. 

The  Joy  and  the  modern  constructive  prog- 
ress made  by  Llthxianla  and  her  people  were 
wrecked  by  an  old  imperialism  now  known 
under  the  new  name  of  Soviet  Russia.  This 
imperialist  and  aggressor  Invaded  and  occu- 
pied LlthuanU  in  1940.  as  the  result  of  a 
criminal  collusion  with  Nasi  Germany.  Tlie 
occupation  broxight  to  Llthiiania  the  sec- 
ond— present — dark  period,  much  bleaker 
than  the  first.  The  occupant  trampled  Lith- 
uania's self-government,  and  is  converting 
Lithuania  into  a  Sovlst  colcny  and  Russian 
province.  The  occupant  has  stripped  the 
Lithuanian  people  of  their  inherent  rights 
and  hard-won  possessions,  debased  the  peo- 
ple to  vassals  without  rights,  abject  slaves  of 
the  Soviet  regime.  In  Lithuania,  t2is  human 
being  is  now  equal  with  a  horse  or  a  tractor. 
He  no  longer  has  anything  that  he  can  call 
his  own.  His  living  quarters  and  his  em- 
ployment are  assigned  to  him  by  the  despotic 
regime.  He  can  neither  refuse  them  nor 
change  them.  Evicted  or  transferred,  he 
must  go  where  ordered — the  same  as  a  horse 
or  tractor.  Many  Lithuanians  were  banished 
to  Archangel^  and  the  northern  forests  of 
Russia  this  winter.  To  date,  more  than 
SOO.0OO  inhabitants  have  been  removed  and 
deported  from  Lithuania;  over  30,000  Lith- 
uanians have  been  slain  in  their  homeland; 
thousands  are  in  prisons  and  concentration 
camps. 

Despite  an  these  repressions,  the  Utlitia- 
nian  nation  does  not  lose  hope.  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  endure  all  sufferings  and  to  regain 
its  liberty.  The  free  world,  noting  the  re- 
solve of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  considers 
LlthuaxUa  a  legally  Independent  state,  and 
the  Lithuanians  as  alert,  conscientious  flght- 


«t*  for  real  freedom  and  Independenos  of 
tfaetr  own  and  other  nations.  The  plight  and 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanians  and  other  peo- 
ple under  Soviet  slavery  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  free  and  decent  world. 
Voices  sgainst  Soviet  slavery  are  rising  every- 
where. In  the  fore  in  the  rising  voice  of 
wrath  is  America  and  its  Oovernment  which 
does  not  recognise  the  aggrandizement  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

President  Bisenhower.  for  examine,  made  a 
strong  statement  in  this  regard  only  a  few 
da3m  ago  when  he  condemned  the  Soviet  ag- 
gressor and  pledged  that  he  woiiid  not  recog- 
nize the  subjugation  of  states  and  the  en- 
slavement of  their  peoples.  Tbm  Presldoit 
has  previously  stated  that  peace  with  Com- 
munist Russians  can  come  only  when  they 
get  out  of  the  occupied  countries  back  into 
their  own  prewar  borders.  The  Lithuanian 
people  fervently  alxrte  this  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Bisenhower  and  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment and  wlU  support  it  in  every  way 
possible.  The  Lithuanian  people  firmly  be- 
lieve that.  Just  as  the  United  States  policy  of 
nonrecognltlou  of  Ulegal  annexation  maln-~ 
talned  Lithuania  and  other  Soviet-occupied 
states  legally  independent,  so  will  the  policy 
of  liberation  restore  their  actual  freedom. 

The  occupants  of  Lithuania  and  other 
states,  and  their  agents,  knowing  the  popu- 
larity of  America's  policy  of  liberation  among 
the  peoples  of  the  occupied  countries,  attack 
America  and  heap  vile  abuse  upon  her.  They 
even  tried  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  their 
own  victims.  As  recently  as  the  latter  part 
of  last  year,  Soviet  BAnister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Vishlnsky  stated  that  his  country  had 
not  seised  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  coimtrles,  that  they  had  voluntarUy 
Joined  the  Soviet  Union.  Minister  of  Lithu- 
ania Zadeikis  firmly  and  aptly  replied  to  this 
shameless  lie  and  Ubel  on  Lithuania  and  the 
Lithuanian  people.  In  his  memorandum  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Zadeikis  recapitulated 
the  entire  case  of  Lithuania  and  undencored 
Soviet  criminal  acts  against  Lithuania.  He 
cited  the  secret  Soviet-Nazi  agreement  to 
divide  Lithuania:  the  Soviet  ultimatums  to 
Lithuania  and  the  occupation  of  Lithuania 
by  armed  force;  the  Soviet  army's  overthrow, 
by  force,  of  the  legal  Government  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  installation  of  its  own  puppet 
regime;  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  Commissar  Moiotov's  cor- 
roboration of  this  fact  to  Professor  Kreve- 
Mickevlclus,  etc.  This  memorandum  la  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations  and  at 
variotis  states  or  their  delegationa.  Vlahin- 
sky  made  no  reply  to  the  memorandum,  and, 
most  likely,  will  not  dare  reply. 

The  Lithuanians  propose  that  the  Soviets' 
acts  of  aggression  and  annihilation  of  na- 
tions—genocide— be  more  widely  exposed,  and 
that  the  case  against  the  SovleU  be  present- 
ed in  the  congresses  and  parliaments  of  free 
sUtes.  in  the  United  Nations  General  A»> 
sembly  and  other  appropriate  orgaiM.  in  tbm 
free  press,  and  in  all  public  forums,  to  expose 
the  rapacious  Soviet  bear  for  what  it  actually 
Is,  and  to  send  it  back  where  It  belongs. 

Lithuanians  demand  that  the  Soviet  occu- 
pants cease  destroying  the  SUte  of  Lithuania 
and  annihilating  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuanians  demand  that  Vm  Soviets  re- 
turn from  Russia  deported  Lithuanians. 

Above  all.  Lithuanians  demand  that  the 
Soviet  aggressors  and  occupants  of  Lithuania 
get  out  of  their  homeland  and  permit  the 
Lithuanians  to  reestablish  their  free  and  in* 
dependent  State  of  Lithuania.  ^^ 

These  demands  are  being  made  In  punu- 
ance  of  Qod-glven  and  man -acknowledged 
righto  Of  life,  liberty,  and  self-determination, 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation's  determination  to 
be  a  free  and  Independent  nation,  and  recog- 
nition of  Uthuanla  as  a  free  and  Independent 
nation  by  the  naUons  of  the  free  world;  In 
other  words,  they  are  based  on  international 
law  and  upon  the  f  luidamental  rlghU  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  mw  TOBx 
IN  THS  HOU8B  <^  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  six  separate  bills  calcu- 
lated to  implement  the  platforms  which 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  adopted  last  July  at  their  na- 
tional conventions.  They  also  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  which  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  vice  chair- 
man, and  carry  out  subsequent  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

These  six  civil  rights  bills  call  for  leg- 
islation which  would :  First,  make  lynch- 
ing a  Federal  crime;  second,  abolish  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting; 
third,  reorganize  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  by 
creating  a  Civil  Rights  Division  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General:  fourth,  provide  relief  against 
certain  forms  of  discrimination  in  inter- 
state transportation:  fifth,  strengthen 
existing  civil  rights  statutes  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  previously 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 
sixth,  eliminate  loopholes  in  our  present 
Federal  laws  in  order  to  protect  the  right 
to  political  participation. 

These  bUls  together  with  H.  R.  2306, 
the  avil  Peace  Act  of  1953  and  H.  R 
2576,  the  Federal  Equality  of  Opportu- 
nity in  Employment  Act,  which  I  have 
previously  introduced,  would  provide,  in 
my  opinion,  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
program.  However,  each  of  these  bills 
has  been  introduced  separately  in  order 
easily  to  permit  the  Congress  to  pick  and 
choose  among  them,  and  to  deprive  the 
opponents  of  civil  rights  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hide  behind  their  opposition  to 
any  one  aspect  of  the  program  by  way 
of  excuse  for  not  supporting  another. 
I,  of  course,  would  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  all  eight  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  enactment  of  any  one  of 
them,  however,  would  represent  a  great 
stride  forward  toward  the  achievement 
of  adequate  protection  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple and  to  ultimate  equality  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  America's  basic  precepts. 

We  of  the  Congress  are  faced  with  a 
great  challenge  in  our  positions  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people.  We 
are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  as- 
sisting and  directing  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  discharging  its  ob- 
ligations as  a  leader  of  the  free  warld. 
We  are  required  in  our  daily  endeavors 
to  expose  the  Insidious  and  ruthless  na- 
ture of  Soviet  tyranny.  But  in  doing  so 
we  must  practice  what  we  preach,  and  we 
cannot  continue  to  expound  the  virtues 
of  democracy  and  to  declaim  its  inherent 
belief  In  individual  liberty  while  a  single 
American  citizen  is  deprived  of  any  inci- 
dent of  full  citizenship  or  of  democracy. 

Soviet  despotism,  cruelty,  and  inhu- 
manity is  on  trial  before  the  world.    We 


of  the  United  Stotes  are  aiaociated  witb 
all  of  our  other  partners  of  the  free  world 
to  the  day-to-day  prosecution  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  Infamous  crimes  against 
mankind  before  the  Jury  of  world  hu- 
manity. We  cannot,  therefore,  neglect 
the  prosecution  of  our  own  derelictions 
lest  it  be  considered  by  the  pec^le  who 
are  oppressed  by  communism  to  be  the 
condonation  of  some  of  the  very  crimes 
for  which  we  indict  Soviet  dictatorship. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  not  to  permit  the  platforms 
upon  which  they  sought  election  to  be- 
come mere  pious  expressions  enunciated 
during  the  campaigns  and  ignored  while 
in  office.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  recall  that 
in  a  press  conference  held  on  June  7, 
1952,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City,  when  discussing  the  problem 
of  civil  rights,  he  said: 

I  would  certainly  do  this:  Whatever  influ- 
ence devolved  upon  me  or  by  reason  of  my 
own  personal  standing  with  any  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  United  States,  or  by  reason  of 
any  official  position  I  might  hold.  I  would 
never  cease  to  try  at  least  in  this  struggle  to 
get  legal,  eocmomic.  and  political  eqtiality  for 
aU  our  citlBena. 

I  ask  him  now  to  use  his  influence  and 
to  use  his  personal  standing  with  the 
members  of  the  majority  party. 

We  all  remember  the  words  of  Mark 
Twain  with  respect  to  the  weather;  let 
us  hope  that  the  83d  Congress  will  not 
contribute  to  making  a  civil-rights  pro- 
gram something  which  everyone  only 
talks  about. 


Dn|fl  Exteuion  OppoMd 

I  — — — 

EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  KXW  TOSK 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTATIVXa 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  considerable  correspondence  in- 
quiring as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
draft  term  will  be  extended.  In  all  in- 
stances, there  is  apprehension  that  legis- 
lation is  pending  which  will  extend  the 
draft  beyond  the  present  2 -year  period. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
that  the  people  know  there  is  no  legis- 
lation pending  befj^  the  Congress  which 
would  so  extend  the  draft  period.  I 
realize  that  there  has  been  some  news- 
paper publicity  to  the  effect  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  considering 
such  a  request. 

I  want  to  let  the  people  of  my  district 
know  that  on  the  basis  of  information 
which  I  now  have.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
such  legislation  which  may  be  brought 
before  Congress.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
extend  the  draft  to  a  3 -year  term  and 
it  would  only  add  to  the  inequality  which 
already  exists.  There  is  too  much  valid- 
ity in  the  statement,  which  is  often 
made,  that  the  son  of  the  well-to-do 
family  goes  to  college  and  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  rest  go  to  Korea.  Yos ;  there 
is  altc«ether  too  much  truth  t6  the  fact 
that  Korea  is  beginning  to  be  known  as 
the  "poor  man's  war."   There  is  consid- 


erable evidence  that  the  defermmt  pol- 
icy is  very  strict  among  certain  groups 
and  far  too  loose  among  others.  Our 
present  deferment  policy  should  be  re- 
examined for  the  purpose  of  q?reading 
necessary  sacrifices  fairly. 

I  am  going  to  make  my  position  known 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  order  that  this  matter  be  given  atten- 
tion at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


Confres siottal  iBvestifalioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAcmrserrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATTVSI 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Herald,  Boston.  Mass.: 

Too  MOCH   iMVSSmUTINe 

Senator  Tatt's  offhand  proposal  tor  a 
pretty  full  Investigation  of  the  Komai  war 
has  already  run  into  strong  bipartisan  oppo« 
sitlon  in  Congress.  We  hope  it  will  cause 
some  hard  thinking  at  the  White  House,  too. 

President  Eisenhower  has  thias  far  moved 
with  caution  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
investigations.  He  has  insisted,  correctly  in 
our  opinion,  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
conduct  Investigations  as  It  sees  fit.  He  wUl 
not  presiune  to  Interfere  with  that  right. 
But  he  has  stated  his  Intent  to  let  his  con- 
victions be  known  whenever  be  thinks  the 
investigations  liave  gone  too  far.  so  as  to 
threaten  misunderstanding  or  difficulty. 

The  proposal  for  a  full-scale  Investigation 
of  the  Korean  war  strikes  us  as  one  on  which 
the  President  should  sound  off  in  unmistak- 
able language.  Another  congressional  probe 
in  this  admittedly  tender  area  now  would  be 
bound  to  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  diffi- 
culty, if  not  worse.  The  Preaident  would  be 
Justified  in  using  his  f uU  influence  to  stop  it. 

The  nutnia  for  investigations  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  which  threatens  to  set  up  an 
aU-time  record  for  expenditiures  on  gum- 
shoe operations,  is  presximably  a  hangover 
from  the  last  Congress,  which  went  on  a 
similar  spree.  But  the  last  Congress  was 
dealing  with  an  administration  which  in 
large  measure  had  lost  the  pubUc  trust.  It 
had  an  excuse,  if  not  a  mandate,  to  take  a 
look  for  itself. 

No  such  excxise  ezlsto  now.  The  Elsen- 
hower forces  have  Just  received  a  magnlflcent 
go-ahead  from  the  voters.  Their  mandate  la 
the  same  presumably  as  that  of  the  majority 
Memt>ers  of  the  new  Congress.  Surely,  the 
new  administration  deserves  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  clean  up  inherited  admin- 
istrative "meases"  before  ito  own  partisans 
in  the  legislative  branch  take  over.  Or  has 
the  Investigating  itch  become  too  strong  even 
for  this  much  self-control? 

Not  aU  of  the  new  batch  of  congressional 
Investigations,  of  course,  impinge  on  the 
Executive.  Many  have  to  do  with  State  or 
local  responsibilities  or  with  purely  private 
activities.  Here,  too,  the  Executive  may  well 
have  an  opinion  to  express  as  cogxiardian  of 
the  "general  welfare."  But  the  first  test 
should  come  on  exactly  BMCh  an  issue  as 
Senator  Tatt's  proposal  raises.  Here  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  meet  head  on. 
and  the  stakes  may  well  be  no  less  than  the 
dominant  control  of  the  government  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  most  oriUeal 
period  in  our  national  life  is  a  safe  one  in 
which  to  experiment  with  congressional  gov- 
ernment.   Nor  do  we  believe  that  President 
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Xlwnliowcr  will  la  fact  yield  bla  rli^tfnl 
^•o*  oi  leMlenlilp. 

It  Is  tlma  tor  »  clear  understanding  be- 
tween tbe  President  and  his  Xellow  Republi- 
cans on  Capitol  Hill.  It  Is  time  to  insist 
tbat  tbe  Congress  be  at  least  as  respectful 
of  tbe  Executive  preserre  as  the  President 
clearly  intends  to  be  of  tbe  leglslatlTe. 


Telcriskf  mmd  Bwi^iithig  •£  Important 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HOII.7JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  anw  Toax 
ZN  THI  HOU8X  OT  RKPRBSXNTATIVXS 

Tue$day,  March  J,  1959 

Mr.  JAVrra  Mr.  speaker,  the  Wil- 
liam D.  Quick  Lodge.  No.  164.  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Bergen  County, 
K.  J.,  has  embarked  upon  a  values  of 
citizenship  campaign  designed  to  under- 
score the  responsibilities  of  their  citizen- 
ship for  teen-aged  students.  As  a  part 
of  this  endeavor,  the  lodge  has  endorsed 
the  proposition  of  bringing  to  these  stu- 
dents, through  the  means  of  radio  and 
television,  the  major  activities  of  the 
Congress  as  a  demonstration  of  living 
history,  and  that  such  broadcasts  and 
telecasts  be  made  part  of  the  regxilar 
school  curricula.  A  copy  of  Uie  lodge's 
resolution  follows: 

"WherMs  WlUtem  D.  Quick  Lodga.  Mo.  IM. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  has  embarkad  on  a  cam- 
paign, Values  of  Cltlasnship,  dsalgnsd  to 
Aindenoore  for  upper  grade  school  ^Udren 
and  tasn-agara  both  in  and  out  of  high 
■ohoola  the  rsapoosibillUM  ot  thair  eltlsen- 
ship:  and 

"Wharcaa  tha  Frasklant  of  the  Unltad 
»Utas.tha  Bonorabla  Dwlght  ZX  Bsanhowar, 
kaa  aaggMtod  that  hli  ragolar  nana  ooafar- 
aaoaa  ba  aaada  available  to  tha  ganaral  pub- 
Ue  by  radio  broadoast  and  talacast,  and  that 
eartain  eongraaslonal  laadan  have  Introduced 
almllar  racoaunendatlons  for  major  aoUvl. 
Has  In  tha  House  and  Senate;  and 

"Whereas  grada-achool-agad  ehUdraa  have 
already  tiMbeatad  thatr  daalra  to  bear  and  sea 
■och  'hlMory  la  tha  maklar  m  evidanead 
by  artlolas  in  tebool  papart:  and 

"Wharaai  luoh  broadcaats  and  talacMts 
would  provide  iraatar  impetus  to  lueh  Im- 
presalonabla  chUdraa  to  read  mora  oarsfuUy 
datailad  reports  and  aaalysas  of  these  historic 
aettvltles  la  thaIr  daUy  newapapara,  in  mhga- 
mnm  aad  othsr  printed  madia,  laeiudtni 
history  teats,  devoted  to  such  reportlnff  and 
would  strva  the  added  punMss  of  prompting 
parents  to  make  thamsalvee  mora  fully  eof. 
Blaaat  of  loeal.  State,  and  aatloaal  oivte 
affairs  and  to  taka  a  ssore  aeUve  Interest  la 
same:  and 

"Whereas  thaea  aettvltlas  ef  tha  Praaideat 
and  0»Bfr«88  are  pafsa  in  Uving  Amsrlean 
history,  and  that  their  broadoast  and  tale- 
oast  oaa,  without  aquivoeatioa,  ba  oonsldared 
tetagral  parta  of  Amaricaa  hlstwy  sohool 
texts;  Therefore  ba  it 

"JIaeolvad.  That  this  lodge  urge  all  publle 
oOeials  raspoaslblo  for  effecting  and  main- 
tainlaff  publie-aohool  systems  to  use  their 
oOleaa  to  insure  availablliUas  In  schools  of 
sufllolaat  radio  and  television  aqulpmant 
to  permit  students  to  hear  and  sea  thaea 
important  avnita  la  tha  making  dvplng 
school  hours,  and  that  hearing  and  viewing 
Moh  broadcasts  and  telecasts  ba  made  a 
part  of  tha  American  history  eurricida  ta 
thaea  sohoolr.  and  ba  It  ftorttaar 

"Jiesolved,  That  thia  ataramentloned 
eause  be  made  a  part  of  the  Values  of  Cltlaen- 


ship  campaign  ef  William  D.  Qidck  Lodge. 
Mo.  164.  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  tbat  Its 
brotherhood  doee  hereby  pledge  itself  to 
espouse  this  cause  wherever  and  whenever 
practicable  for  the  fulfillment  of  same." 

Approved,  on  motion,  during  the  17th  day 
of  ^hniaxj  1953.  convention  of  tbe  WUUam 
D.  Quick  Lodge.  No.  164,  Knighta  of  Pythias, 
at  its  Castle  Hall.  Adoniram  Masonic  Temple, 
Ljmdhurst.  N.  J. 

A.  MnxoH  Bbx,  D.  D.  8.. 

Ctutncellor  Commander. 


We  ShooU  lacrease  Panama  Gusai  Zone 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  9IARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoNaxN 
Df  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednetday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Panama  Canal  toll  rates 
have  not  been  increased  since  the  year 
1937  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  revenue 
from  the  canal  has  not  been  adequate 
to  cover  all  the  cost  of  operation. 

T%e  Panama  Canal  Company,  it  seems, 
has  decided  to  charge  off  the  Increased 
cost  of  operation  to  American  citizen 
employees  In  the  Zone  by  imposing  upon 
them  certain  charges,  that  originally 
were  not  Intended  to  be  borne  by  these 
employees. 

When  the  American  citizen  leaves  the 
United  States  to  work  In  the  Interests  of 
his  country  In  a  region  like  the  Canal 
Zone,  he  gives  up  certain  basic  privileges 
and  rights  which  he  may  enjoy  only  here 
li/ing  In  the  States.  One  of  such  rights 
is.  of  course,  the  right  to  buy  and  own 
his  own  home  and  thereafter  be  free 
from  rental  oharges.  Other  rights  and 
priYlleges  pertain  to  enjoyment  of  tem- 
perate climate,  more  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  his  children,  more  extensive 
travel,  and  so  forth. 

Better  want  of  compensation,  thsre- 
fore.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  re- 
quire these  employees  to  bear  any  portion 
of  the  eoet  of  operating  the  canal  by  the 
threat  to  Impose  these  charges  at  this 
time, 

Z  wish  to  Indude  In  my  remtrki 
ft  recent  letter  Z  received  from  Mr. 
R.  B.  Munro,  legislative  representative. 
/.  F.  of  L.,  of  the  American  Cltlseni 
BmployflM  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Utter 
foUowi: 

Tu  Oumat  Lasos  Umow  and 

TVI IISTAL  TBADIS  OOOMOn.  OF 

TMi  PaiTAMA  Oamal  Bom. 

_  Mw9h  i,  if  n. 

JToase  of  JlepraMAtaMves.  JVohm  O^ee 
giiiidfnf.  WmtMngton,  D.  O. 

DBAS  OoMeaasaMAjf  XaasraM:  I  would  like 
call  to  your  attaation  oartain  conditions  oa 
tha  Panama  Oanai  which  tha  Amerioan  oltl- 
asn  amployaas  baliava  to  ba  unfair  treatment 
aecordad  PMaral  employees. 

Xt  appears  that  In  an  effort  to  malaUln 
toU  ratea  at  thair  ler?  level.  In  the  face  of 
rising  eosta.  it  has  become  nacaesary  to  shift 
soma  of  tha  axpaaaea  to  the  amptoyae.  It  la 
tha  payaaant  of  any  part  of  these  eipansaa 
that  we  feel  unjust. 

The  foUowUokg  figures  ware  takeh  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  section  of  the 
Budget  of  tha  United  States  Qovwnmant  for 
the  fiscal  year  l»5i. 


Public  Law  181.  70th  Oongress.  established 
alien  cash  relief  payments  as  a  form  of  pen- 
sion for  employees  not  coming  under  the 
Civil  Oei'ilee  Retirement  Act.  Section  2  of 
the  act  authorizes  approprtated  funds  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  act. 

Tbe  1954  estimated  amount  under  **em- 
ployment  costs"  for  this  Item  U  Si. 145,300. 

In  1934  an  appropriation  of  S150.000  was 
provided  for  the  repatriation  of  former  alien 
employees.  This  repatriation  has  continued 
aad  at  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  a  total 
of  S168326  had  been  spent.  Tbe  1964  esti- 
mated amount  under  "employment  costs"  for 
this  item  Is  $11,000. 

The  United  States  citizen  employee  eligible 
for  coverage  under  tbe  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  pays  as  payroll  deduction  tbe 
stipulated  6  percent  paid  by  all  Federal  em- 
ployees under  the  act.  In  addition  to  this 
fwyment.  the  1964  estimated  amount  under 
"employment  costs"  is  11.437,300. 

Those  United  States  cltisens  not  eligible 
for  civil -eervtee  retirement  are  covered  by 
social  security.  The  regular  biweekly  de- 
ductions are  msde  from  their  pay  obeoka. 
In  addition  to  this  deduction,  there  appears 
under  "employment  ooata"  an  astlnaatad 
amount  of  $37,900  for  1964. 

An  sstlmated  item  for  1954  under  "em- 
ployment  costs'*  is  $50,000  for  death  and 
dissblllty  compensation. 

Public  Law  600,  79th  Congress,  authorlSH 
the  payment  of  certain  recruiting  and  re> 
patrlatlon  expenses.  To  cover  this  item 
there  appears  un<ler  "employment  costs"  an 
estimated  $486,100  for  the  fiscal  year  1864. 

It  has  been  the  ciutom  for  many  years  to 
supply  employees  on  the  Isthmus  with  two 
free  passes  on  the  railroad  monthly.  To 
cover  this  item  there  appears  a  1954  esti- 
mated amount  of  188,600  under  "Imploy- 
ment  eoets." 

There  appears  a  1864  estimated  Item  of 
$391,600  under  "Bmployment  eosta"  for 
stsamship  transportation  of  smployees.  lUls 
repreeents  tbe  difference  between  what  to 
charged  the  employee  and  the  eetimated  oost 
of  the  passage.  In  the  past  the  employee 
only  had  to  pay  the  established  tariff  rate 
for  empioyeee. 

Tbe  1964  eetimated  total  of  "Bmployment 
ooets"  is  8S.894,T0a  The  employees  are 
eohaduled  to  pay  $871,100  of  thU  directly 
charged  to  empioyeee  eervloe  acUviUea.  They 
also  pay  a  prorated  share  of  8417.500  and 
8884,800  depending  on  their  use  of  commer- 
cial actlvitlee  and  other  service  aettvltles. 
They  aleo  pay  a  share  of  tbe  8814.400 
ampioymeat  costs  duuiad  against  general 
and  adminlatrativf  eipenMS  which  Bads  lis 
way  back  in  all  charfas. 

The  employees  do  not  believe  tt  was  tbe 
intent  of  Congress  that  they  pay  any  part 
of  these  employment  eosti  when  Uey  en- 
acted the  leflslatlon  providing  these  befiellts 
for  tha  employees.  We  believe  these  ehanes 
rlghtfuuy  betoai  to  the  vesssto  uslMtSe 
Canal  aad  not  the  employee. 

We  tolioit  your  sailsuaoe  la  any  way  la 
which  you  can  help  us  to  eerreet  this  unjust 
eoadltioa.  ' 

RccpactfuUy  yours. 

H0WAB8  1.  Iltmao, 
L«9^tstlv«  Jl«prf«antst<ee. 
WASHweroK.  D,  a 


Mr.  Beasoft  uid  the  Price  of  BvHer 
EXTEN8Z0N  OF  RBlifARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  CAtEPoaifU 

ZN  TEE  ROU5B  OF  BSPRISIin'A'nVM 

Monday.  Marph  9,  1993 

Mr.YORTY.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  foDow- 
ing  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmeg 
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polnte  up  the  need  for  constructive  ac> 
tlon  to  solve  the  problems  created  by 
the  support  of  butter  prices  with  tax 
funds: 

Ua.    BBMSOM    AMD    THS    PUCB    OF    BCTTEa 

This  butter  UUng  may  look  sillier  before 
It  ts  over  than  the  potato  and  egg  support 
programs  of  a  few  years  ago  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  is  in  the  position  of 
being  damned  for  what  he  doee  and  damned 
for  what  he  does  not. 

prroauL  oranoir 

On  February  27  Mr.  Benson  announced  that 
he  would  continue  to  support  the  price  of 
butter  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  another 
year,  although  xinder  the  law  he  could  re- 
duce the  support  price  at  the  end  of  thia 
month.  He  said  that  the  dairy  industry  had 
promised  to  work  out  a  program  during  Uie 
year  of  grace  which  will  require  lees  Oov- 
arnment  aid.  ICr.  Benson  said  he  did  not 
want  to  produce  any  violent  ohangea  in  the 
agricultural  economy:  he  wants  to  get  the 
farmers  off  ths  Federal  dole  gradually. 

The  Benson  butur  dsclsloa  drew  an  angry 
outcry  from  the  Dee  ICoinas  Register,  which 
Is  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  great  farm 
Bute  and  is  somstimss  thought  of  as  being  a 
spokesman  for  agriculture.  Mr.  Benson, 
said  the  Register,  "has  dons  a  lot  of  talking 
about  the  need  for  more  flexibility  in  farm 
price  supports.  But  in  the  first  case  where 
he  hss  had  to  maks  a  decision  he  kept  the 
price  pegs  at  tbe  hlghect  possible- level — la 
the  face  of  a  staggering  surplus — and  for 
another  full  year."  Mr.  Benson  under  tha 
law  cotild  have  reduced  the  butter  aupport 
price  to  76  percent  of  parity. 

vmau's  Ko  oowsBxaDS 

But  the  Minneapolis  Star,  another  farm- 
ers' spokesman,  said:  Icra  Benson's  deci- 
sion to  support  dairy  product  ^trices  at  80 
pereent  of  parity  Is  a  logical  move.  •  •  • 
Reducing  the  dairy  prope  •  •  •  might  have 
had  eerlo\as  psyeibologleal.  economic,  and 
poUtlcal  affecta.  •  •  •  Certainly  tha  dairy- 
man would  have  bean  put  at  a  disadvantage 
if  his  guaraatoed  price  had  dropped  to  78 
percent  while  the  supports  on  grain,  which 
as  feeds  his  cows,  were  kept  at  80  peroent" 

Theae  quotations  are  from  two  agrleul- 
Sural  capltala  aad  they  llltiatrata  a  faet 
that  should  have  more  amphaais:  that 
fpinsrs.  or  their  spokesmen,  do  not  all 
think  alike.  They  also  make  it  dear  that 
Becretary  Beneoo  has  the  most  untemptlng 
Job  In  the  Blaanhower  admialstratloa. 

Dairying  Is  a  treat  indtistry  involving 
eeveral  mllUoDs  of  psrsons.  not  all  of  tbem 
farmers  by  any  means.  A  respoaaible  otictal 
would  proceed  cautiously  with  staps  that 
would  upset  this  Industry.  Hist  is  what 
Beorstary  Benson  Is  doing.  ■$  has  ths 
promlas  ot  tha  dalryoMa  that  they  will  help 
AUa  out  of  his  dllemasa  wlthla  ths  year.  Xt 
they  keep  their  proarUse  Mr.  •sasoa  may  get 
eredit  for  his  forbearanee. 

Mu  may  be  the  better  way.  Min,  we  wish 
that  he  had  taken  the  ehaaee  aad  reduced 
the  parity  payments  to  76  percent.  For  the 
brutal  fact  is  that  subsMiaing  dairy  fsnaers 
la  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  That  is 
also  true  of  glvlag  high  parity  payoMata  to 
other  kinds  of  farmera.  but  la  tbe  oaas  of  the 
dairy  farmera  the  fuUlity  of  subsidies  al> 
ready  is  abundantly  clear. 

It  is  clear  that  the  dairy  farmers  are  never 
again  going  to  get  a  high  price  for  butter  in 
a  oompetlUve  market.  Too  many  consumers 
have  turned  to  oleomargarine  and  they  like 
it  well  enough  to  buy  it  tor  as  long  as  but- 
ter prices  remain  a  and  8  times  as  high.  Bo 
high  parity  prioee  have  put  the  butter  pro- 
ducer on  a  dole  or  set  him  to  boondoggling. 
He  Is  making  something  that  can't  be  sold. 


be  for  him  and  the  oooamunlty.  If  tha  Gov- 
ernment paid  subsldlas  to  the  makers  of 
buggy  whips  because  they  didn't  want  to 
make  automobile  parta  there  arould  be  a 
great  uproar. 

The  Government  is  now  buying  butter 
from  the  producers  at  90  percent  of  parity, 
buying  it  at  tbe  rate  of  about  a  million 
pounds  a  day.  One  estimate  has  it  that  the 
Government  wiU  have  180.000,000  pounds 
of  butter  by  tbe  end  of  March.  It  cannot 
sell  this  butter  at  a  price  more  than  6  l>er- 
cent  lovirer  than  it  paid.  Therefore  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  hold  moet  of  the  but- 
ter untU  it  turns  rancid  and  tlien  seU  it  for 
a  much  lower  price  as  soap  fat.  Meanwhile, 
tbe  dairy  industry  will  continue  to  produce 
butter  for  the  Government. 

Tbe  consumer  who  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  butter  Is  really  gouged  twice.  He 
pays  the  taaea  for  the  farmer's  high  price  to 
the  Oovernmant,  and  aleo  pays  much  more 
than  he  should  be  required  to  pay  at  the 
retail  market.  Tbe  consumer  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  the  dairy  farmers  were  paid  an  out- 
right booiu  whUe  their  butter  waa  permitted 
to  find  ita  level  in  the  competitive  market. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  ths  problem, 
which  is  now  only  put  off.  Involves  changes 
in  the  dairy  fsrmsr'S  tacbnlqnas.  He  must 
find  marketo  for  his  milk  in  other  forms 
than  butter,  for  with  tha  Improvement  In 
and  general  acceptance  of  oleomargarine  he 
is  rtever  again  going  te  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  "table  fat"  market. 


THB  aOOOB)    CONat 

It  follows  that  ths  sooner  hs  is  discoxir- 
aged  from  producing  something  that  can- 
not be  sold  and  encotiraged  to  produce 
something  that  can  be  sold,  tbe  better  It  will 


The  Need  for  Efectire  RcBt  CoBtrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPXS 

HbN.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Ksw  Toax 
ZN  TBI  HOU8B  OF  RSPBIBDrrATZVIS 

tueaday,  March  3, 1953 

Mr.  HXLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment in  this  House  some  9  months  ago— 
In  June  1952— I  expressed  the  view  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  It 
would  be  safe  to  eliminate  all  eoonooulo 
controls,  and  X  particularly  warned  that 
if  rent  ceilings  were  lifted  "rents  in  many 
oommnnlUfg  would  rise  substantially  and 
with  It  the  cost  of  Uving." 

We  are  at  this  point  now.  Premature 
teroniiMtloii  of  rent  oontrol  will  definite- 
ly bring  great  hardship  to  millions  of 
low-lnoome  families  who  art  unable  to 
meet  both  the  high  cost  of  Uvlnf  and 
rental  Uooreaseg.  Rent  oontrol  has  been 
one  of  th8  few  stabUlglnf  factors  in  our 
eoooomy  in  reoent  years.  Any  hasty  or 
abrupt  luipenBlon  of  thia  oontrol  would 
result  in  serious  eeonomio  dlslooatlon  for 
untold  numbers  of  families  in  our  larger 
cities  who  BtUl  require  the  reaMuring 
protection  whloh  rent  oontrol  affordi 
theon. 

In  hla  state  of  the  XTnion  measate  to 
Congreea,  President  Bleenhower  reoom- 
meiMled  "the  eontlnuanoe  beyond  June 
30  of  the  authority  for  Federal  oontrol 
over  rents  In  those  oommunltleB  In  which 
serious  housing  shortages  exist  These 
are  ohiefly  in  the  so-oalled  defense 
areas."  WhUe  I  am  glad  to  note  that  at 
least  in  the  area  of  housing  the  Presi- 
dent haa  recognised  that  basic  oontrol 
authority  Is  essential,  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  does  not  go  far  enough  in  hla 
recommendation.  Our  major  industrial 
cities  have  not  been  designated  as  de- 
fense-housing areas,  and  certainly  the 


availability  ot  adequate  housing  for  low- 
income  families  has  by  no  means  reached 
tbe  level  that  would  satisfy  tbe  great  de- 
mand for  decent  housing. 

Mr.  Speako:,  I  am  strongly  of  the 
(pinion  that  rent-contrxd  authority 
should  be  extended  beyond  June  30  for 
at  lecust  another  2  years,  until  June  30, 
1955.  This  is  urgent  and  necessary. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  and  should  do 
for  those  of  meager  income,  especially 
now  when  there  is  wholesale  dismantling 
of  our  priceHX>ntrcd  machinery. 

A  2-year  extension  of  rent  control  is 
purtieularly  urgent  in  New  York,  which 
has  its  own  State  rent  law.  The  cltisens 
of  New  York  were  recently  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  Dewey  administration  has 
Joined  forces  with  certain  real  estate 
interests  in  our  State  in  an  effort  to  push 
through  tbe  Republican-controlled  State 
legislature  a  15-percent  increase  in  rents. 
Bills  calling  for  such  rental  increases  are 
now  pending  before  the  State  leglMa- 
ture  which,  if  approved,  will  spell  much 
hardship  for  hiudreds  of  thousands  of 
families  in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
groups. 

The  authoriiatlon  of  such  blanket  in- 
creases in  rents  is  ill-timed,  unfair,  and 
constitutes  a  callous  disregard  of  the 
needs  and  condition  of  untold  numbers 
of  families  who  are  forced  to  live  in  sub- 
etsmdard  dwellings  and  are  unable  to  pay 
rent  Increases  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  30.000  families  In 
New  York  City,  or  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 150,000  petals,  live  in  cellar 
apMTtments  for  which  they  are  forced  to 
pay  exorbitant  rents.  These  people  and 
many  others  of  km  income  throughout 
New  York  find  that  their  standard  of 
Uvlnf  is  being  out  down  considerably 
because  they  have  no  margin  to  absorb 
higher  prioeg  and  higher  rents.  They 
deserve  the  economic  protection  which 
rent  oontrol  has  given  them  in  reoent 
years  afalnst  rent  gouging  and  exoessivo 
profiteering. 

The  RepubUcans  of  New  York  State 
prefer  to  ignore  the  housing  needs  and 
rental  protection  of  the  population  of 
New  York  City.  They  refuse  to  reooe« 
nlie  tbe  flnandal  burden  whloh  they 
are  placing  on  the  tenant  population  1^ 
aUowlni  a  15-peroent  boost  In  rentg. 
This  is  a  flagrant  disregard  of  preeleo* 
tlon  promises.  At  a  time  when  the  peo« 
pie  of  meager  income  are  structUag  to 
malnUln  their  poeltion  in  the  Ught  of 
premature  termination  of  price  oontrol, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  rent-oontrol  law 
be  strengthened  to  give  them  the  neoea- 
sary  measure  of  protection. 


ComprekeBslre  Flaa  for  Better 
Medical  Care 


SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 

or  Moem  osbouma 
nf  TBI  SBtATI  OF  ISS  UNl'lVD  8TA719 

Wednesday.  Jfarc^  11,  19S3 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  better  mediCAl  care  and 
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better  distribution  of  physlclanB.  with 
special  emphasis  mi  the  rural  saoUoikB. 
This  plan  Is  embodied  In  a  statement 
made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  when  Senate  bill 
1806  was  before  that  body  on  May  4. 
1946.  by  Dr.  W.  C.  BosUc.  of  Forest  City, 
N.  C.  who  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most-beloved  i^iysldana  in  North 
Carolina.  ■  -  *-  '•  -  •' 

Dr.  Bostic  has  erhren  mu^  study  to 
this  plan  and  is  sincerely  interested  in 
having  better  medical  facilities  for  peo- 
ple generally,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  live  in  the  rural  sections.  Since  this 
question  is  of  such  vital  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  generally.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  all  Senators  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  plan  proposed  by 
Dr.  Bostic.  His  plan  has  received  very 
general  approval  by  many  in  the  medical 
profession.  So  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  RxcoRS  the  statement  by  Dr.  Bostic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   COMPREHTNSIVK   PLAN    FOH   BXTTZS   MeDICAL 

Cake  and  BrmR  Distribution  or  Phtsi- 
ciANS.  With  Spcciai.  Emphasis  cm  thx 
fLoMAis  SccnoNs 

(97  Dr.  W.  C.  BosUc) 
1.  We  must  recogniza  and  admit  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  a  vital  Issue  for  considera- 
tion and  to  acc<*pt  the  responsibility  of  of- 
fering some  tangible,  workable  solution  In 
order  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  for  better 
medical  care  for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 
To  do  this,  we  miist  first  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, what  it  is,  and  what  has  happened  be- 
fore we  can  offer  a  correct  agenda  for  the 
■txidy  of  the  problem.    At  present  it  appears 
that  all  the  factions  contending  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  have  their  agenda  up- 
side down.    We  would  suggest  that  the  study 
of  the  Insurance  teat\ire  as  proposed  by  all 
factions  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  agenda  and  the  all-important  matter  of 
better  distribution  of  physicians  should  be 
placed  first  for  consideration.    We  agree  that 
the  insurance  feature  is  of  Interest  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  it  will  certainly  be  good  feed  for 
the  horse,   but  we  seem  to   be  mlniu  the 
horse.    We  are  not  able  to  understand  Just 
how  a  vast  program  of  better  medical  care 
can  be  had  without  the  special  training  of 
m^ir*  doctors  to  staff  the  hospitals,  scientific 
research  laboratories  and  the  many  localities 
without  physicians  such  as   the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  every  county  In  the  United  States. 
I   think   the   program    as   outlined    by    the 
American  Medical  Association  concerning  the 
Insurance  featxire  Is  worthy  of  serloxis  con- 
sideration, also  that  feature  offered  In  the 
President's  plan  might  help  In  the  solution 
of  the  problem.    However,  we  may  defeat  the 
President's  Health  Plan  and  forestall  social- 
ized  medicine,   but  we  wUl  still   have   the 
unsolved  problem  of  better  medical  care  and 
an    economic    problem   of    tremendoxu   im- 
portance, and  a  moral  obligation  that  we 
dare  not  shirk.    It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those 
of  VIS  who  bave  mftde  a  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  this  problem  over  a  period  of 
years  that  the  answer  does  not  lie  In  com- 
pulsory insurance  or  In  voluntary  insurance, 
unless  some  satisfactory  plan  can  be  devised 
that  will  Insxire  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  placement  of  doctors,  especially  In 
the  rural  districts. 

a.  There  should  be  created  a  well-balanced 
program  broad  enough  to  solve  every  phase 
ckf  the  pr(^)osltlon  confronting  us  with  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  at  this  time  without 
creating  a  top-heavy  overhead  wasteful  ad- 
ministration of  funds  before  they  reach  the 
Channels  of  relief.  With  such  a  plan  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  conjointly  with  varlotu  States 
on  a  60-50  basts,  the  funds  will  trickle 
through  to  the  various  oountias  and  com- 


xnunitlM  of  MA  State  with  proper  saft- 
guards  In  dispensing  appr<H>rlat«d  funds 
from  th«  State  and  Fsdaral  Oovarnmsnt. 

5.  Hm  Ideal  solution  of  this  vital  problem 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation 
to  a  well-balanoed  program  similar  to  that 
provided  by  the  Duke  endowment  to  the  var- 
ious hosplUls  and  other  InsUtutlons  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  with  a  simUar  plan 
proposed  and  supported  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  which  will  in  the  near 
future  be  consummated.  Why  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  when  a  few  hiudred  millions 
placed  in  the  proper  channels  will  offer  the 
solution  desired?  We  believe  this  entire 
problem  can  easily  be  solved  and  without  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  I  hope  we 
can  make  this  claim  without  the  sound  erf 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Especially  if  we 
adopt  the  plan  and  the  slogan  that  the  Lord 
helps  those  that  help  themeselves. 

4.  TO  illustrate,  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  various  States  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment on  a  50-50  basis  that  will  actually  sup- 
ply the  needs  and  place  adequate  medical 
care  within  reach  of  all  the  people,  and  to 
duplicate  the  amounts  donated  by  estab- 
lished foundations  already  acting  in  this  field 
of  endeavor  In  the  various  States  like  the 
Duke  and  Reynolds  endowment,  the  State 
and  various  religious  organizations  com- 
bined. With  such  Federal  assistance.  North 
Carolina  can  and  will  solve  its  own  Insxir- 
anoe  feature,  giving  adequate  medical,  den- 
tal, and  nurses'  care  to  all  its  citizens  with- 
out a  great  waste  of  fvmds  in  overhead 
expense. 

6.  We  understand  that  South  Carolina  and 
some  of  the  other  Southern  States  have  un- 
der consideration  similar  plans;  and  if  this 
can  be  done  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
without  making  a  vast  expeiuUture.  why 
can  it  not  be  done  for  the  entire  United 
States  with  only  a  few  hundred  millions 
annually  appropriated  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral  years,  and  with  the  problem  of  better 
distribution  of  physicians  solved  by  the  plan, 
as  proposed  along  with  the  denUl  and  nurses' 
problem,  which  Is  also  to  be  considered  in 
the  solution  of  adequate  medical  care  at  this 
time.  Of  cotnve,  along  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  medical  care  plan,  the  dental  and 
nurses'  care  must  be  considered  as  of  vital 
importance  by  the  various  States.  With  the 
erection  of  more  hospitals,  and  with  rural 
health  centers  to  be  located  deep  in  the  rtiral 
sections  of  the  State,  with  competent  and 
well-trained  physicians  to  serve  such  com- 
mtmlties  for  a  period  of  5  years  with  limited 
licenses  in  such  fields  of  practice. 

6.  First  and  foremost  is  the  demand  and 
need  for  more  physicians  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  death  and  retirement  of  physicians 
and  the  Increase  in  population,  and  better 
distribution  of  doctors  for  the  niral  sections 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  Many  splendid 
rural  communities  have  suffered  and  died  for 
the  need  of  better  medical  care.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
offer  financial  assistance  to  the  various  medi- 
cal colleges  and  to  build  more  medical  col- 
leges and  teaching  hospitals  for  the  training 
of  doctors  for  this  special  service,  by  giving 
them  free  scholarships  to  young  men  and 
young  women  with  limited  means  with  an 
ambition  to  study  medicine,  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  consideration  of  s\ich  schol- 
arships they  wUl  be  willing  to  tie  themselves 
into  service  in  the  r\iral  sections  for  a  period 
of  5  years  by  accepting  a  limited  license. 

7.  These  fields  can  be  made  attractive  and 
inviting  to  this  class  of  physicians  with 
proper  equipment  such  as  a  modem  home 
and  modern  offices  that  enable  them  to  ren- 
der every  service  that  U  offered  in  a  modem 
hospital  except  major  surgery;  and  with 
splendid  monetary  retiUTis  since  they  would 
practice  medicine  in  a  large  field  without 
competition,  enjoying  aU  the  courtesies  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  medical  asso- 
ciations of  the  State. 

8.  To  have  a  well-rounded  program  It  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  such  measures  as  wlU 


offer  health  Insuranoe  and  hoepltallMitloiV 
such  as  the  Blue  CNss,  Xadustrlal,  Group, 
and  other  org anlaatlona.  on  a  voluntary  baato 
at  a  oost  within  reach  of  every  man.  woman. 
and  child  that  will  Insure  them  the  security 
of  every  health  service  needed  and  with  pro- 
visions for  the  oare  of  worthy  eharlty  and 
destitute  cases.  We  would  favor  a  plan  of 
Industrial  insuranoe  such  as  offered  In  the 
plan  of  the  Industrial  compensation  Insur- 
ance for  payment  of  doctors'  and  hoapltal 
bills  for  sickness  and  health  measures  the 
same  as  served  \inder  the  present  compensa- 
tion laws  of  the  States  for  personal  lnjiu7 
cases,  with  no  payment  to  be  made  out  of 
such  fund  for  security  or  loss  of  time  which 
might  hamper  the  industries  with  employees 
who  might,  under  the  care  of  unscrupulous 
physicians,  be  out  too  much  with  imaginary 
Ills.  Such  Insurance  would  cover  a  large  field 
and  remunerate  the  physicians  In  a  fine  way 
for  their  services.  We  would  oppose  compul- 
sory insurance  by  taxation  and  free  medical 
care  to  all  classes.  To  offer  free  medical  and 
sxirglcal  treatment  would  likely  create  a  race 
of  Impotent  people  that  would  have  to  be  fed 
and  clothed.  We  certainly  should  not  at- 
tempt to  create  charity  in  order  to  be  char- 
itable. The  Master  whUe  on  earth  practiced 
the  healing  art  without  a  monetary  charge, 
but  in  every  Instance  he  called  for  some 
action  on  the  part  of  his  patients  to  aid 
themselves.  He  said  to  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm,  "Stretch  forth  thine  arm."  TO 
another,  He  commanded  him  to  go  and  dip 
himself  seven  times  In  a  certain  pool.  And 
to  the  Impotent  man  He  said.  "Rise,  take  up 
thy  bed,  and  walk."  We  certainly  should  not 
attempt  to  be  more  charlUble  than  the 
Savioxu-  himself.  Most  people  recover  faster 
when  they  are  allowed  to  have  part  In  the 
healing  of  their  bodies. 

8.  And  in  this  broad  program  for  better 
health  measures,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
would  be  expected  to  establish  and  maintain 
scientific  research  centers  for  the  study  and 
care  of  unusual  conditions. 

10.  In  order  that  the  Nation's  Interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  people  at  large  have  as  a  medium  between 
the  Federal  Government,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  citlaens  st  large,  a  physi- 
cian should  be  Included  In  the  President's 
Cabinet,  to  be  known  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
.\  complete  chapter  could  be  offered  sue* 
talnlng  this  suggestion,  and  there  Is  no  valid 
reason  for  opposing  such  stiggestlon  for  the 
good  of  all. 

11.  1  am  not  entirely  In  accord  with  Xtm 
American  Medical  Association  for  the  reason 
they  have  omitted  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  better  distribution 
of  physicians  and  to  supply  physicians  in  the 
rural  districts.  No  plan  for  better  medical 
care  can  succeed  without  placing  this  fea- 
ture at  the  head  of  the  agenda.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— I  tnist  in  good  standing — but  I  do  not 
approve  the  omission  of  this  most  Important 
of  all  features. 

la.  "To  say  that  the  expenditure  of  blUlona 
of  dollars  would  be  necessary  to  solve  the 
entire  problem  as  suggested  is  blind  reason- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  who  would  hurry 
the  medical  profession  into  poUtlcal  medl* 
cine  and  the  Nation  into  totalitarianism. 


Trojan  Horse  Rehiru 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATU 

Wednesday,  March  11,  19S3 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  !t 
Is  essential  for  the  American  people  to 
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be  constantly  Tigilant  and  alert  to  tb« 
threat  of  Communist  tnfUtratton  Into 
American  life  and  democratic  institu- 
tlona  Binoc  1M7  and  IMS  it  has  been 
relatively  easy  for  decent  Americans  to 
identify  Communists  because  of  the  ex- 
treme political  position  they  have  taken 
during  these  years. 

Recently,  however,  the  Communist 
Party  has  given  signs  of  changing  its  line 
and  tactics  so  as  to  infiltrate  both  the 
Democrat  and  Republican  Parties  and 
other  democratic  organizations.  The 
national  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  directed  its  members: 

We  must  also  associate  ourselves  with  the 
many  millions  who  voted  for  Elsenhower  prl- 
xnariy  because  of  their  peace  aspirations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Communists  will 
attempt  to  infiltrate  wherever  they  can 
so  as  to  undermine  the  liberal  position 
and  gain  reepectaUIity  for  themselves. 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Leader  for  March  9. 1953.  en- 
titled "Trojan  Horse  Returns."  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  io  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

TmeuAM  HoassRcrnavs 
i    fBy  Luey  B.  Dawldowlcs) 

On  iWsmber  38,  the  Oommimlst  Worker 
published  a  two- page  statement  of  policy  re- 
leased by  the  National  Committee  at  the 
Commimlst  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  entitled  "Draft 
Resolution  on  tlM  Situation  Growing  Oat  of 
the  Presidential  Elections.'*  This  resolutloa 
was  present  sd  for  dlseusalon  by  aU  Oon»- 
munist  club  organisations  during  the  months 
d  January  and  February.  It  merits  serious 
attention  by  all  who  ars  Involved  In  political 
action  In  the  United  Statea.  Tlie  CP  reso- 
lution consists  of  three  main  sections:  a 
Stalinist  evaluation  of  the  political  sltuatloa 
se  a  result  of  the  Republican  victory,  a  re- 
cantation at  the  party's  past  errors,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  correct  line.  The  Im- 
portant change  is  from  peace  to  unity. 
Whereas  the  struggle  for  peace  had  formerly 
been  the  party's  central  task,  now  the  un- 
folding of  this  aU-persuaslve  strxiggle  for 
unity  Is  the  central  task  of  our  party  In  this 
new  poUtlcal  situation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Communist  Party  views 
the  outcome  of  the  election  as  a  strengthen- 
ing 0*  the  most  reactionary  forces  of  monop- 
oly capital,  which  considers  the  RepubUcan 
Party  as  Its  main  Instrument  In  forcing  pro- 
Fascist  and  war  measures  on  the  Nation. 
The  election  also  showed  that  there  is  no 
Immediate  outlook  for  a  mass  popular  deser- 
tlon  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  the  CP  oon- 
oiudes  that  It  erred.  In  IMS.  In  favoring  the 
departure  of  the  Wallace  foroes  wlthoxit 
masses  from  the  Democratic  Party  and  failed. 
In  1952.  to  direct  the  sharpest  fire  against 
the  Republicans.  The  CP  fiirther  made  a 
wrong  estimate  of  the  Progressive  Party  as 
a  great  mass  people's  party,  when  It  was 
only  an  Important  llgfatlnc  foroe  for  peace. 
It  was  an  error  In  194S  not  to  have  made 
every  effort  to  encourage  the  Wallace  forces 
to  fully  unfold  the  struggle  for  peace  to 
Its  conclusion  within  the  Democratic  Psrty 
In  a  determined  effort  to  influence  the  mass 
base  at  that  party. 

This  failure  to  grasp  the  role  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  Is  coupled  with  the  party's 
failure  In  1952  to  recognise  that  the  bulk  of 
the  organised  workers,  the  Negro  p>eople  and 
the  poor  farmers  continue  to  constitute  the 

popular    base    of    the    DenK>cratlc    Party. 

Therefore,  the  party  concludes: 

"The  Progressive  Party,  though  It  has  per- 
formed yeoman  service  In  the  struggle  for 


and  sgstwst  naetlOB.  Is  not  and  ean- 
not  be  a  major  vehicle  in  the  eBMrgenM  of 
a  msM  peopii'B  psrty  led  by  labor." 

Therefore,  ftlso.  ths  Oommuniits  mtart  turn 
their  attention  to  the  Demoeratlo  Party  and 
to  other  organisations  that  seek  to  Influ- 
enee  It  or  engage  In  Independent  political 
aottoo.  Oommuntsts  must  strtve  toward 
"the  dsvetopaasnt  oC  forms  through  which 
labor  can  essrt  a  nnlfled  class  Influence  on 
the  national  political  life  and  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  •  •  •  and  by  development  of 
broadsr  aUlanees  of  labor  and  its  aiiles 
through  such  forms  as  the  Washington  Com- 
monwealth Federation,  the  Independent 
Voters  League  In  the  South,  etc.,  etc. 

"Maximum  development  of  PAC,  LLPS,  and 
NAACP  activities  in  every  shop,  local  and 
community  for  independent  political  action 
through  struggle  on  issues  affecting  the  peo- 
ple and  thereby  also  playing  a  role  In  the 
straggles  within  the  Democratic  Party.  Such 
efforts  must  be  stimulated  In  other  groups 
such  as  the  ADA  and  the  Uberal  Party. 

"Forcing  on  sectors  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  the  maximum  extent  azul  wher- 
ever possible,  a  genuine  program  of  struggle 
against  the  prowar  and  pro-Fascist  cotu-ae 
and  measxires  of  the  Republican  adminlstra- 
tion.- 

Thls  jargon  means:  The  CP  Is  now  drop- 
ping the  Progressive  Party:  it  will  try  to  make 
common  caxme  with  labor,  especially  through 
the  CICs  political  action  committee  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.-s  tabor's  league  for  political  educa- 
tion; It  wUl  attempt  to  Infiltrate  the  NAACP. 
the  ADA,  the  Liberal  Party,  and  other  polltl- 
dal-actlon  groups;  it  will  seek  to  Inject  Its 
self  Into  the  Democratic  Party.  Infiltration 
of  these  organizations  by  Individual  Com- 
munists, rather  than  organizational  united 
fronts,  wlU  be  the  order  of  the  day.  "Agita- 
tion and  propaganda,"  the  resolution  de- 
clares, will  be  of  real  value  "only  to  the  ex- 
tent It  takes  place  •  •  •  within  the  main- 
stream of  labor  and  within  the  framework 
of  those  organisations  through  which  the 
mass  of  labor  and  the  Negro  people  express 
themselves  politically." 

Actually,  this  new  line  was  laid  down  by 
Stalin  last  October  at  the  l©th  congress  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party.  StaUn,  It 
will  be  recalled,  addressed  the  representatives 
of  the  Communist  Parties  abroad  who  at- 
tended the  congress  as  fraternal  delegatea. 
He  caUed  the  signals  for  those  Communist 
Parties  "whk:h  have  not  yet  oome  to  power 
and  which  continue  to  w<»-k  under  the  heel 
of  bourgeois  draoonic  laws."  In  these  coun- 
tries, he  described  the  bourgeoisie  as  having 
formerly  defended  boxirgeois  democratic  free- 
doms. But,  said  Stalin,  this  situaUon  no 
longer  obtains  "the  banner  of  bourgeois 
democratic  rights  has  been  thrown  over- 
board. I  think  that  this  banner  must  be 
raised  by  you,  the  representatives  of  Commu- 
nist and  democratic  parties,  and  must  be 
carried  forward  by  you  If  you  want  to  rally 
around  you  the  majority  of  the  peoples." 

This  r<»le  of  ths  Communists  as  defenders 
of  bourgeois  freedoms  was  evolved  over  a 
period  of  many  months  during  which  we  wit- 
nessed the  fan  of  Marty  and  TUlon  from 
the  French  CP.  the  removal  of  Nicole  from 
leadership  of  the  Swiss  CP.  and  the  expulsion 
of  PhlUp  Prankfeld  from  the  American  party. 
All  these  moves  added  up  to  one  thing:. 
The  party  was  moving  away  from  so-called 
'left  sectarianism**  and  possible  isolation 
Into  a  form  of  "right  oppOTtunlsm"  (which. 
In  a  later  day.  will  also  be  found  to  be  a 
mistake).  Prankfeld  was  expelled  fcff  holding 
the  opinion  that  McCarthyism  was  not  a 
major  ^binger  to  the  country;  the  party 
agreed,  but  declared  that  by  giving  preemi- 
nence to  the  struggle  against  licCarthylaon 
It  co.uld  win  wider  public  suppxjrt  for  the 
party.  Nicole  objected  to  the  party's  pxish- 
Ing  neutralism:  Moscow  ruled  that  by  as- 
sociating Itself  with  neutralism,  the  party 
could  resist  Isolation  from  the  masses.  Marty 
and  TlUon  favored  extremist  revolutionary 


taoUes  (the  RIdgway  riots  and  the  gaaaral 
strtkas):  the  party  AnaUy  deoMed  la  favor 
of  SBOderate  elemanta. 

Further  evidenea  that  the  line  was  promul* 
gated  In  Moscow  oan  be  seen  la  the  very 
wording  of  the  draft  resolution.  Criticism 
Is  not  leveled  at  one  faction  In  the  party  or 
at  Indlvlduala.  The  msa  culpa  Is  that  of 
the  entire  party,  which  beats  Its  ooUeetlve 
breast. 

The  American  CP  actually  began  to  try 
out  the  new  line  during  the  last  election 
campaign.  Evidence  thereoC  was  the  CP's 
equivocal  attitude  toward  the  Progressive 
Party  and  the  CP's  greater  emphasis  on  local 
candidates  supported  by  the  Communists 
than  on  national  Progressive  Party  candi- 
datSs.  The  fact  Is  that.  In  electoral  dis- 
tricts where  local  peace  or  coalition  candi- 
dates were  on  the  ballot,  these  drew  consid- 
erably more  votes  than  did  Halllnan-Bass 
on  the  national  Progressive  ticket. 

The  CP  apparently  couldn't  quite  decide 
what  to  do  about  the  PP  candidates  In  the 
face  of  the  lesser  evil  at  the  Stevenson 
candidacy.  For  example,  on  September  30, 
the  Dally  Worker  published  a  lengthy  edi- 
torial In  whldli  It  lashed  out  with  equal  fury 
against  Republicans  and  Democrats,  con- 
cluding tn  favor  of  the  Progressive  Party. 
On  October  6,  the  very  same  editorial  was 
reprinted  (a  quaint  custom  the  Worker  In- 
dulges In)  with  two  telling  omissions:  the 
pcu-agraphs  attacking  Stevenson  completely 
disappeared,  and  so  did  the  blurb  for  the 
Progressive  Party. 

This  winter,  the  grassroots  Communists 
sought  tmlty  during  the  election  cam- 
paigns In  the  local  unions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Oarment  Workers  Union.  The 
Communists  tallred  sweet  and  low.  Ths 
election  of  an  antllabor  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  the  imminent  attacks  against 
labor,  they  murmured,  made  unity  In  the 
labor  movement  Imperative.  That  was  why 
all  groups  wttMn  the  union  should  be  repre- 
smted  in  the  new  boards  to  be  elected.  They 
talked  i-bout  the  IliGrwn  as  "our  democratic 
union."  They  pledged  themselves  to  a 
dean  and  constructive  campaign  without 
name  calling.  The  Issues,  the  Communists 
lisped,  were  wage  raises,  increased  weUars 
beneflts,  enforcement  ot  union  standards. 
The  Communist  approach  to  the  elections  In 
the  various  locals — dressmakers,  doak- 
makers.  pressers.  cutters — was  uniform. 
Trade  unionists  who  for  30  years  had  suc- 
cessfully fought  the  Communists  were  taken 
aback  by  the  new.  conciliatory  attitude, 
though  they  didnt  for  a  minute  beUeve  It. 
In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  the  subject 
of  Communist  anti-Semitism  was  raised. 
"No  politics,  please."  the  Commuaists  Im- 
plored. "We're  Interested  only  In  trade- 
union  Issues.  Don't  drag  In  subjects  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Interests  of  the 
pressers."  One  of  the  leaflets  issued  by  the 
Commiuiist  opposition  In  local  9  (cloalt 
finishers)  pleaded: 

"Tou  are  well  efware,  brothers  atul  sisters, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  capture  the  union 
and  that  we  do  not  seek  well-paying  Jobs  In 
the  local.  We  are.  as  always.  Interested  In 
only  one  thing:  that  Is,  to  help  Improve 
conditions  so  that  the  finishers  could  make 
a  Uving." 

But  protestations  of  love  and  devotion 
didnt  help.  Trade-union  leaders  made  It 
absolutely  plain  that  they  would  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  accede  to  a  united  front 
with  the  Communists.  As  the  Communists 
were  unnuMsked.  their  sweet  tone  becanw  de- 
nunciatory. The  union  leaders  were  mis- 
leading the  workers,  were  In  oolhiElon  with 
the  bosses,  were  McCarthys  and  McCarraas. 
The  Communists  have  loet  catastrophically 
In  aU  the  ILGWU  elections  held  thus  far. 
But  not  all  organizations  are  as  poUticaUy 
sofAiistlcated  or  principled,  or  have  the 
ILGWITs  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Conununist  Party*  >   »-"-* 
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A  ease  In  point  Is  the  recent  demonatra* 
tlon  held  In  Albany  in  connection  with  hear« 
Ings  on  rent  decontrol.  The  CIO,  the  AFL. 
and  doeens  of  other  civic  organizatlona  par- 
tlclpmted.  Somewhere  In  the  crowd  was  a 
slsaUe  group  of  Communists,  hiding  In  the 
tenants'  councils.  (Most  of  them  seemed  to 
be  delegates  from  the  Communist-directed 
united  Electrical  Workers  Union.)  Many  of 
the  tenants'  councils  are  Communlst-con- 
troUed,  but  heretofore  they  have  not  as- 
sumed any  Importance  In  civic  affairs.  Now 
they  are  Joining  other  groups  on  local,  city, 
and  State  levels  against  rent  decontrol, 
against  slum  clearance  (because  it  dispos- 
sesses present  residents) ,  against  discrimina- 
tion in  housing.  Since  the  reputation  of 
the  tenants'  councils  as  Communist-con- 
trolled Is  not  generally  known,  their  repre- 
sentatives are  being  accepted  as  bona  fld« 
delegates  and  participants  in  some  civic  ven- 
tures. They  will  be  the  ones  to  work  the 
hardest,  volunteer  for  the  menial  duties,  run 
the  mimeograph,  and  fold  the  leaflets.  Be- 
fore you  can  say  Joe  Stalin,  they  will  be  In 
the  heart  of  the  organization. 

The  danger  of  Communist  infiltration  Is 
serious  among  nonparty  civic  organizations 
that  function  as  public-opinion  nKilders  on 
Issues  affecting  civil  rl^ts  and  clvU  liberties 
(ADA,  NAACP.  ACLU,  etc.).  These  organ- 
izations have  traditionally  been  the  target* 
for  Communist  infiltration,  but  apparently 
never  on  the  mass  scale  now  proposed  by  the 
party.  These  groups  will  have  to  guard 
against  infiltration  of  individual  Commu- 
nists and  resist  c<dlaboratlon  with  disguised 
or  open  fronts.  They  will  also  have  to  create 
an  unbridgeable  ideological  chasm  between 
themselves  and  the  Ccoiununlsts  to  make 
mass  efforts  toward  iinlty  unpalatable. 

The  inunediate  development  to  watch  U 
that  of  the  campaign  to  amend  or  repeal  the 
McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act.  This  law 
will  become  the  key  issue  around  which  the 
Communists  will  seek  unity  and  parade 
themselves  as  defenders  of  bourgeois  demo- 
cratic liberties,  according  to  Mary  Norris  in 
the  Dally  Worker  (February  &-12.  1953). 
Only  the  building  of  a  democratic  front,  she 
■ays.  Will  halt  the  drive  to  fascism.  Qhe 
continues: 

"At  present,  formal  united-front  action  be- 
tween such  forces  (social  democratic  and 
liberal  elements)  and  the  left  will  probably 
be  the  exception:  but  many  avenues  for  par- 
allel action  by  left-progressive  forces  can  be 
traversed  and  may  lead  to  more  advanced 
forms  of  unity  tomorrow." 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Communists 
in  putting  over  the  democratic  front  depends 
not  on  them  but  on  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
oemed  with  the  protection  of  democratic 
rights.  Only  political  acumen  and  constant 
vigilance  can  protect  us  and  our  civil  liber- 
ties from  cynical  exploitation  by  the  Com- 
mimists. 
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Thx  JnoicuL  SAX.AST  Cusis:  An  Ixouasi  Is 

Ubckntlt  NXBtD 
(By  Morris  B.  MltcheU) 

Bills  providing  for  Increases  In  )udlcl*l 
salaries  will  be  introduced  In  the  88d  Unlt*d 
States  Congress  and  in  many  of  the  48  State 
legislatures  which  convened  early  in  1»53. 
It  Is  Important  that  American  lawyers  un- 
derstand the  urgent  need  for  such  salary 
increases  so  that  they  can  and  will  give  these 
bills  sufficient  support  to  Insure  their  pass- 
age. 

In  order  to  avoid  generalities,  this  article 
will  deal  specifically  with  the  need  for  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  223  Judges  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts — courts  with  which 
most  American  lawyers  are  familiar.  If  the 
need  for  raising  these  salaries  can  be  estab- 
lished, this  should  also  show  the  need  for 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  65  Judges  of 
the  United  States  Coxirts  of  Appeals,  the 
9  Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  19  Judges  of  the  other  special  Federal 
courts,  the  16  Judges  of  the  Tax  Covirt  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Judges  ol  most  Stat« 
courts. 

The  current  work  of  the  Federal  district 
courts  and  the  Inadequacy  of  present  sal- 
aries paid  to  the  Judges  of  these  courts  were 
fully  discussed  by  many  bar  association  rep- 
resentatives and  Judges  who  appeared  before 
a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives held  on  July  27,  1949.  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  two  pending  bills 
Increasing  the  salaries  of  all  Federal  Judges. 
Much  of  the  material  of  this  article  is  taken 
from  statements  made  at  this  hearing. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  at  this  hearing  de- 
scribed the  current  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  Federal  district  courts  and  the  greatly 
increased  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
the  Judges  of  these  oc^urts  have  had  to  as- 
sume In  recent  years.  They  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  varied  and  extensive  Jiirlsdlctlon  of 
the  Federal  courts  req^res  a  Federal  Judge 
to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law,  maritime  law,  engineering, 
finance  and  business,  labor  practices,  taxa- 
tion, and  many  other  specialized  fields  of 
law.  Many  of  his  decisions  touch  the  activi- 
ties of  numerous  individuals  and  b\islness 
enterprises,  and  even  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  many  American  citizens.  The  decisions 
of  these  Federal  district  courts  on  these  im- 
portant matters  must  in  general  be  rigt^t  if 
people  are  to  keep  their  confidence  In  the 
courts  and  in  the  Oovemment  which  these 
courts  represent.  As  one  witness  at  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  stated 
It.  "There  is  no  room  for  fielding  errors." 
And  If  these  Important  decisions  are  to  be 
right,  they  must  be  made  by  Judges  of  high 
character  and  first-rate  ability. 

The  extentf  to  which  the  work  of  every 
Federal  district  court  Judge  has  Increased  In 
the  past  11  years  Is  shown  by  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  AdminUtrative 


1035) ) ,  bald  that  Federal  judlolal  salarlas  . 
were  constitutionally  not  subject  to  Federal 
income  taxes.    However.  In  1930,  these  cases 
were  reversed  by  the  case  of   O'Jfalley  ▼«'"> 
Woodrough  (307  U.  S.  S77).  which  held  thaitij 
Federal  Judicial  salaries  were  subject  to  Fed^*^-: 
eral  Income  taxes.    In  the  same  yeax  (1939). 
Congress  passed  a  law  (Public  Salary  Act,  63 
Stat.  574),  which  gave  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  taxing  of  salaries 
of  Federal  employees  and  offlcers  (including 
Judges)   by  State  and  local  governments.* 

As  a  result  of  the  O'Malley  decision,  a  Fed*d 
eral  district  Judge  (who.  prior  to  1939.  had 
received  his  salary  in  full  without  any  tax 
deduction)    paid   a  Federal   income   tax  of 
$3,304  in  1952.> 

During  the  same  year,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  paid  a  Federal  Income  tax 
of  M.154  on  his  917,500  salary,  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
paid  a  Federal  income  tax  of  $7,068  on  his 
125,000  salary.  Most  of  the  Federal  dUtrlct 
and  circuit  Judges  also  paid  State  income 
taxes  in  Addition  to  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

rotcHAsmo  powx*  or  doluui  has  dccssassd 
SDfCS    i»s* 

In   1939,  the  year  when  Federal  Judicial 
salaries  first  became  taxable,  the  Consumers' 
Price  Index,  as  compiled  by  the  United  States . 
Biireau   of   Labor   Statistics,   stood   at  99.S. 
As  of  November  15.  1952,  the  Index  stood  at 
191.6 — representing  an   Increase  of  92   per- 
cent in  the  cost  of  living  since  1939.     This 
means  that.  In  1952.  the  $11,606  which  re- 
mained   after   Federal    district   Judges    had 
paid  their  Federal  income  taxes,  had  an  ac- 
tual purchasing  power  equal    to    approxi*r 
raately  $6,080  in  1939.     The  $18346  whlctk 
remained  after  circuit  Judges  had  paid  their . 
1952  Federal  Income  tax  was  the  equivalent  t 
in  purchasing  power  of  approximately  $«.• 
940  in  1939;  and  the  $17,912  which  remained 
after  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ths 
United  States  had  paid  thslr  105a  tncom*-. 
taxes  was  the  equivalent  in  purchasing  pow- 
er of  approximately  $6,300  in  1939.    Becauas 
of  State  income  taxes,  the  salary  which  n» 
mained  after  most  Federal  district  »n<t  cir- 
cuit Judges  had  paid  all  their  Incoms  tsaes^ 
was  actuaUy  less  than  these  ilgiires. 

sxsuLTiMa  EuaosRiPs  Kscr  AMLM  Mzir  orr 

BENCH 

With  this  double-barreled  attack  on  Judi- 
cial Income,  which  began  In  1089,  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  most  Uidges  are  currently 
having  difficulty  In  living  on  their  present 
Incomes  and  that  many  of  them  have  en- 
countered actual  financial  hardship.  The 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  1949  brought  td^llght  many  of  these 
hardship  cases — and  It  should  be  noted  that 
both  Federal  Income  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  sharply  Increased  since  this  1040 


1  Salaries  of  Stats  court  Judges  w«r«  simi- 
larly diminished  in  1030  by  a  change  In  thslr 
income-tax  sUtus.    The  early  case  of  Col' 

The  Jodidal  Salary  Crisb:  An  Increase    *?°f*  ?£  "**  ^°^****  ®'***»  ^°"^'  '^*c*»     !ff'°^'-  ^"^  <"  ^aii.  113  (i87i)).  held  that 


Is  Urrentiy  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TOXK 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyXS 

Wednesday,  March  tl,  1953 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Morris  B.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  judicial  selection,  tenure. 


states  that  from  the  year  1941  to  the  year 
1962  the  number  of  civil  cases  filed  in  the 
Federal  district  courts  Increased  56  percent, 
whereas  the  number  of  Federal  district 
Judges  increased  only  13  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

Concurrently  with  the  great  increase  In  the 
work  done  and  the  responsibility  assumed 
by  these  Federal  district  Judges  has  come  a 
drastic  decrease  in  their  actual  compensa- 


Congress  could  not,  under  the  Constitution. 
Impose  a  tax  upon  the  salary  of  a  Stats 
Judge.  In  1939,  the  case  of  Graves  v.  N.  T. 
(306  U.  S.  466),  expressly  overruled  Collector 
V.  Day,  and  held  that  all  employees  and  of- 
flcers of  Federal  and  State  GovernmenU  (In- 
cluding Judges)  were  subject  to  both  Stats 
and  Federal  incomes  taxes.  See  also  Gvnn  r 
Dallman  (171  F.  2d  3e>.  The  American  Bar 
Association  Committee  on  Judicial  Selection. 


tlon.    This  has  be«n  caused  by  (1)  Federal      Tenure,  and  Compensation  has  prepared  a 
and  State  Income  taxes  and  (2)  shrinkage  of      memorandum  on  the  need  for  Stats  Judicial 

*'  "  ■»1"7  increases,  which  has  been  ssnt  to  ail 

State  bar  association  presidents. 


the  purcluslng  power  of  their  salary. 

ruiasai.  nfcoaa  tax  has  dhonishid  jmnciAX. 

BALAans 

A  change  in  the  Federal  Income-tax  status 

of   FSderal   Judges   has    greatly    diminished 

their  actual  salaries.    The  cases  of  Evans  v. 


^^^ui^  uu  ju*iu;«w  Bcicuuiuii,  vcuurc.     Qore  (253  U.  S.  Si5  (decided  in  1920)  1    and 

and  compensaUon.  which  appeared  In    JCite.  V.  Orahawi  (268  u.  s  5W    5Sli;d  to 


'These  figures  are  computed  under  tlis 
Revenue  Act  of  1951,  and  on  the  assumption 
that  (1)  the  Judicial  salary  U  the  only  In- 
come of  the  Judge,  (2)  the  Judge  U  married. 
(3)  his  wife  has  no  Incoms.  (4)  standard 
deduction  is  taken,  and  (5)  the  tax  U  com- 
puted by  nss  of  ths  split-income  method. 
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hearing.  Witness  after  witness  at  this  lissr- 
ing  stated  that  current  Federal  Judicial  ssl- 
•Ties  require  Federal  Judges  to  live  on  a  very 
modest  scale  and  that  after  paying  necessary 
living  expenses  nothing  remains  for  emer- 
gencies or  for  savings.  Many  Instances  were 
cited  where  illness  or  other  unusual  expenses 
had  forced  Judges  to  use  up  savings  wtilch 
they  had  accumulated  prior  to  going  on  ths 
liench.  and  in  some  cases  thess  emergencies 
had  caused  them  to  go  into  delit.  It  was 
stated  ttiat  most  Federal  Judges  worry  al>out 
the  futxire  of  their  families  in  the  event  of 
the  Judge's  death.  Inasmuch  as  Congress  has 
not  provided  annuities  for  surviving  depend- 
ents of  Federal  Judges  (as  it  has  done  for 
many  other  Federal  officials  and  employees) 
and  Inasmuch  as  present  Federal  Judicial 
salaries  do  not  permit  a  savings  or  Insurance 
program  adequate  to  protect  dependents  of 
a  judge  in  the  event  of  ills  death. 

These  witnesses  also  pointed  out  the  ^xarm- 
ful  effect  on  Federal  Judicial  administration 
of  these  inadequate  salaries.  There  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  incumbent  Federal 
judges  were  on  the  whole  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  carrying  on  their  work,  despite 
individual  financial  hardship.  But  it  was 
also  pointed  out  that  Judges  wlu>  are  worried 
about  the  sharp  decline  of  their  acttial  in- 
come and  the  financial  future  and  security  of 
their  families  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
do  their  best  work  on  the  l>ench. 

But  the  most  Important  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  theas  Inadequate  Judicial 
salaries  Is  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  men 
to  accept  appointment  at  present  salaries 
and  the  inevitable  decline  of  the  caliber  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  unless  salaries  are  sub- 
stantially increased.  Several  witnesses  stated 
that  If  Federal  judicial  salaries  are  not  placed 
on  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  successful  lawyers  to  accept  appoint- 
ment without  hardship  to  tiismselves  and 
their  famUles  the  result  wiU  inevitably  be 
tliat  Judgas  must.  In  ths  main,  bs  sslectsd 
from  eltlisr  (1)  lawyers  mho  have  aoqiiired 
financial  Indepsndsnce,  or  (2)  lawyers  who 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  practice  that 
their  present  earnings  wUl  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  present  Ftdsral  Judicial 
salaries. 

The  witnesses  did  not  believe  that  either 
alternative  would  be  desirable— even  though 
they  recogniasd  tliat  there  are  soms  lawyers 
wtM>  ars  not  fitted  by  temperament  tor  the 
active  practice  of  law,  but  who  nevertlieless 
would  make  good  Judges.  They  felt,  however, 
that  generally  succsss  In  practice  Is  the  result 
of  professional  competency  and  character, 
and  that  these  qualities  generally  assure  de- 
pendability and  competency  in  Judicial  office; 
and  that  Federal  Judicial  salaries  should  be 
such  as  to  make  it  poaslbls  to  get  successful 
lawyers  to  accept  Judicial  appointment.  This 
is  particularly  true  now,  when  the  constantly 
expanding  duties  of  Federal  Judgss  i^acss 
demands  upon  tliat  bench  which  only  ths 
ablest  lawyers  can  hope  to  meet. 

The  American  Bar  Aasoclation's  committee 
on  judicial  selection,  tenure,  and  eompen- 
sation  (of  which  the  writer  is  a  member)  has 
learned  of  many  situations  that  ahow  the 
difficulty  of  getting  successful  lawysrs  to  ac- 
cept Judicial  appointment.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal duties  of  this  committee  lias  been  to 
study  the  operation  of  present  methods  of 
selecting  Judges  and  to  cooperate  with  State 
bar  assorlatlons  in  Improving  such  methods. 
The  committee  has  urged  adoption  oC  the 
American  Bar  Association  plan  for  nonpoliti- 
cal  selection  of  judges,  wiiieh  has  lieen 
adopted  and  is  now  in  effect  in  Missouri,  and 
which  the  American  Bar  Association  lias  rec- 
ommended for  consideration  by  all  State  bar 
associations.  However,  reports  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  show  tliat  currently 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  in  getting 
good  Judges  on  the  bench  and  maintaining 
the  standards  of  the  Amsrlean  Judiciary  is 
the  low  judicial  salaries  paid  in  most  States 
and  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  In  Mis- 
souri, for  Instance,  many  of  ths  lawysrs  ss- 


Iseted  by  ths  nominating  commission  havs 
refused  to  permit  their  names  to  be  submit- 
ted for  possible  judicial  appointment.  In 
one  State,  after  a  bar  preference  poU  tiad 
selected  three  men  to  recommend  for  a  Ju- 
dicial vacancy,  all  three  candidates  refused 
to  permit  their  names  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor  because  they  could  not  live  on  a 
Judge's  salary.  In  another  State  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  staff  reports  that  in  filling 
judicial  vacancies,  ths  Governor  has  lieen 
unable  to  get  first-rats  lawyers  to  accept 
appointment,  and  iias  been  taroed  to  ap- 
point lawyers  far  down  the  list  in  ability. 
In  some  eastern  cities,  where  local  bar  asso- 
ciations have  wanted  to  recommend  lawyers 
for  appointment  to  vacancies  on  ttie  Federal 
bench,  many  lawyers  of  first-rate  ability  have' 
refused  to  let  their  names  be  considered. 
some  of  them  stating  that,  even  though  they 
are  wUllng  to  make  financial  sacrifices  in  or- 
der to  accept  Judicial  appointment,  they 
could  not  possibly  keep  up  their  insurance 
programs  on  current  Federal  judicial  sala- 
ries. 

THX  rSOSLXM  a  nCICDXATB 

At  the  present  time,  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  ablest  lawyers  to  accept  app<rint- 
ment  to  the  Federal  bench  Is  not  an  academic 
question.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  (composed  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  the  chief  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals) 
recommended.  In  its  1052  report,  the  crea- 
tion of  21  Federal  district  Judgeships  and  3 
additional  clrcoit  Judgeships.  A  bill  to  create 
most  of  these  judgeships  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  82d  Congress,  but  did  not 
get  to  a  vote  In  the  Rouse.  In  all  inx>bablll- 
ty.  a  similar  bill  will  be  passed  In  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  There  are  also  a 
substantial  number  of  Federal  Judges  who 
are  eligible  for  retirement  and  who  will  prob- 
ably retire  within  the  next  few  years.  Con- 
sequently, the  new  President  will  have  to 
make  many  new  FMeral  judicial  appoint- 
ments. There  wUl  undoubtedly  be  many 
'drilling  Barklses"  for  these  judicial  appoint- 
ments, despite  the  low  salaries — but  if  the 
President  Is  to  make  these  appointments  from 
the  abler  members  of  the  bar,  the  salaries 
must  be  raised  so  that  such  men  can  accept 
these  appointments  without  hardship  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 


BXnMKT  SHOOU)  NOT 
OVIBODX   SAISBS 


«swmi» 


TD  secure  adequate  increases  ot  Federal 
judicial  salaries  in  the  face  of  ttie  present 
determination  of  Congress  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  and  Federal  taxes  wlU  be  a  diffi- 
cult, but  not  an  impossible,  task.  Ttiere  are 
several  sound  reasons  that  differentiate  Fed- 
eral Judicial  salary  increases  from  other  pro- 
posals for  Increased  Federal  expenditures. 
In  the  first  place,  such  increases  are  long 
overdue.  In  1040,  the  Commission  on  Organ- 
ization of  the  Xxscutlve  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (generally  known  as  the  Hoover 
Commission)  went  beyond  its  assigned  juris- 
diction in  order  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  increasing  Federal  judicial  salarlas.  In 
its  recommendation  No.  11,  the  Commission, 
after  recommending  a  raise  in  the  salaries 
of  certain  career  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  ths  Government,  stated:  "At  the 
same  time  it  (Congress)  sliould  increase  leg- 
islative, judicial,  and  executive  salaries  at 
the  level  of  assistant  secretary,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  above.  The  Commission  liaa  con- 
sidered confining  these  recommendations  to 
the  executive  branch  alone.  Although  aware 
that  it  Is  exceeding  its  charter,  the  Commis- 
sion has  concluded  that  to  recommend  any 
Increass  in  salary  without  taking  the  whole 
picture  into  eonsidsration  would  confuse 
rather  than  clarify  an  action  that  Is  essential 
In  strengthening  our  whole  government 
structure."  In  one  of  the  tssk  force  re- 
ports prepared  for  and  accompanying  the 
Commlsston's  report,  the  Commission  stated 
that  it  is  unrsallstic  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
elTil-ssrvioe  sxecutives  without  a  correspond- 


ing increase  in  the  salaries  of  elective  and 
appointive  officials.  A  table  which  accom- 
panied this  report  to  lUustrate  the  proposed 
Increases  included  proposed  increases  in  ths 
salaries  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  ths 
House,  the  heads  of  exectrtive  departments, 
and  Justices  of  the  United  States  Suprems 
Court — and  the  report  recommended  raises 
in  the  justices'  annual  salaries  from  $25,000 
to  $35.0(X).  Congress  has  already  increased 
the  salaries  of  aU  the  officials  mentioned  in 
this  report  except  the  congressional  and  Ju- 
dicial salaries.  It  seems  probable  that  con- 
gressional salaries  will  be  raised  during  ths 
current  session  of  Congress;  whetlier  or  not 
this  Is  done,  certainly  Federal  Judges  should 
.l>e  given  their  long -overdue  salary  increases 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  granting 
Federal  jixllcial  salary  increases,  despite  the 
necessity  of  reducing  total  Federal  ea:pendi- 
tures,  becaiise  of  the  small  cost  Involved  la 
such  a  judicial  salary  increase  as  compared 
with  its  great  importance.  It  lias  been  sug- 
gested that  a  $10,000  increase  be  {vovlded  for 
all  Federal  judges,  and  legislation  to  that 
effect  is  now  under  consideration.  Because 
of  Federal  Income  taxes,  a  $10,000  increase  I9 
salary  would  result  in  a  net  increase  in  take- 
home  pay  of  a  much  smaller  amount.  In 
the  case  of  district  judges,  the  net  increase 
would  be  $6,216;  for  cixtnilt  judges.  %5M3B; 
and  for  Supreme  Court  Jiistlcss,  $5,008. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  Increase  of  $10,0(X) 
per  year  for  all  Federal  Jtidgss,  Including  the 
members  of  the  Tax  Court,  would  entail  an 
additional  gross  expenditure  of  $3,600,000.  of 
which  approximately  $1,480,000  would  be  rs- 
tumsd  to  ths  United  States  Treasury  in  ths 
form  of  taxes.  The  net  proposed  budget  of 
the  Federal  courts,  indiullng  salaries,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1054  is  $28370,075.*  This  is  about 
one-thlrtlsth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral bpdget  of  $78,000,000,600.  as  submitted 
to  tlie  Congress  by  former  President  Truman, 
and  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
1054  budget,  sxclusivs  of  expenditures  for 
military  services. 

CENXXAI.  XECOCIVniON  OF  KXXD  FOS  ACTIOIT 

But  ths  last  and  most  compelling  reason 
for  granting  these  Federal  J\idicial  salary 
increases,  regardless  of  necessary  Federal 
budget  reductions,  is  the  long  and  widely 
recognized  need  for  such  Increases  in  ord^ 
to  preserve  the  standing  and  capacity  of  this 
important  coordinate  liranch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Ttis  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  Federal  judicial  sal- 
ary raises  has  been  referred  to  above.  Ths 
hovise  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  1040,*  and  again  in  1051,*  recom- 
mended such  Increases.  The  Conference  of 
Bar  Association  Presidents,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  autliorlaed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  work  for 
Federal  judicial  salary  increases. 

The  following  quotations  are  typical  of 
ths  editorial  comment  on  this  proposal: 

New  York  Times:  "It  seems  the  time  to 
view  realistically  the  inequity  of  paying  Fed- 
eral Judges  $15,000  annually,  whether  the 
post  is  in  New  York  or  in  rural  areas.  •  •  • 
It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  a  lifetime  posi- 
tion and  a  great  honor  to  be  selected  for 
one  of  the  country's  most  important  courts. 
But  today,  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  a 
judge  on  the  Federal  bench  is  entitled  to 
better  compensation.  One  should  note  that 
the  New  York  State  supreme  court  jtistices 
receive  $28,000  a  year." 

*  From  flgtu'es  furnished  by  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts;  see  also 
nderal  Judges  CompsnsatiOQ.  tiy  A.  Aklrich 
Mooney,  27  N.  Y.  University  Law  Rev.,  p.  465; 
Tlie  Administrative  Affaire  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  by  Chief  Judge  Harold  M.  Ste- 
phens. (U.  8.  C.  A..  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit) ,  38  A.  B.  A.  J.  555-622. 

«  74  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  383  (1949). 

•76  A.  B.  A.  Bep.  125  (1051). 
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'vHew  York  Dkily  Ifirror  (commenting  on  an 
•ddrM*  by  Fedaral  Dlstiict  Judge  Joim  C. 
KnoK  before  the  Federal  Bar  Asaoclatkm  ot 
New  Torlt.  Mew  Jeraey.  and  Connecticut.  In 
which  he  dlseloeed  that  In  his  35  years  <^ 
service  on  the  Federal  bench  he  had  saved 
only  $6,300.  and  that  of  his  •16,000  annual 
salary  $6,000  goes  for  Ftoderal  and  State 
taxes)  :  "We  believe  this  kind  of  thing  cant 
go  on  without  damage  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Mderal  courts.  The  abler  lawyers  will  not 
be  attracted  and  Federal  Judgeships  wUl  be- 
come a  refuge  only  for  hacks  who  can't  make 
a  go  of  It  In  p^-lvate  praetloe  and  want  to  get 
in  out  of  the  rain.  •  •  •  We  hope  It  is  sufll- 
dently  embarrassing  to  Congress  *  *  *  to 
bring  about  a  remedy." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  is  In  ths 
public  mterest  to  have  Federal  and  State 
Judges  paid  sufficient  salaries  to  meet  their 
reasonable  personal  and  family  financial  de- 
mands and  to  have  these  salaries  sufficiently 
high  to  attract  the  abler  members  of  the  bar 
and  to  n^<"tm«T>  the  high  Judicial  standards 
which  have  always  been  demanded  of  our 
Judges.  These  Judges  are  not  adequat^y 
compensated  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the 
Impcurt  of  Income  taxes  and  the  shrinking 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  In  recent 
years. 

If  oar  ludldary  is  to  continue  to  maintain 
these  high  standards  and  if  our  Individual 
Judges  and  their  families  are  not  to  suffer 
flTianclal  hardships,  then  the  lawyers  ot 
Amerloa  must  assume  the  duty  of  letting 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  know  of 
the  urgent  need  for  adequate  Judicial  salary 

This  is  a  task  which  osily  American  lawyers 
can  perform.  The.Judges  themselves  cannot 
do  It  because  of  their  Judicial  office.  But 
American  lawyers — ^from  whose  ranks  these 
Judges  were  chosen  and  who.  In  many  In- 
stances, participated  In  choosing  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  Judges  for  elevation  to  the 
beach — can  very  properly  present  the  ease 
for  Judicial  salary  increases  to  Congress  and 
to  the  State  le^aUturea.  If  the  bar  will 
wholeheartedly  imdertake  this  task,  these 
Judicial  salaries  wUl  be  raised  to  aa  adequate 
l«reL 

It  la  submitted  that  this  la  a  duty  which 
Amerlcsn  lawyers  owe  to  tbelr  profMslon  and 
to  thalr  eooDtrjr. 


PrtM  Lmi^  Mra.  LoM 


EXI'ENSIOS  OF  REMARKS 

HOW,  ALBERT  P.  MORAWO 

07  cosntwoTJCtn 


IK  THE  BOUSB  OP  BSPBaflBNTATXW 

Wednesddi/,  March  11, 19M 

^  Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
,  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wtsh  to 
insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord 
four  editorials  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as  Am- 
bassador to  Italy.  The  editorials  are 
reprinted  from  the  Hartford  Courant. 
the  Merlden  Record,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  and  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  represent  the  unanimity 
of  approval  which  the  press  oi  the  Nation 
holds  for  President  Eisenhower's  wise 
selection  of  Mrs.  Luce  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Italy. 

IJtoin  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant] 
Ambabbamm  ro-Itta.Y 

7  a  the  appointment  of  Clare  Booth  Luce 
as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  President  Elsen- 
hower has  not  only  provided  the  prettiest 
envoy  In  the  diplomatic  service  but  one  of 
the  more  InteOlgent  as  welL    Barely  is  this 


combination  fo«md.  tet  alenfe  lemlntna  mp- 
potntees  to  foreign  lands.  Aa  a  byvroduet  U 
seems  also  to  be  giving  eurreney  to  the  word 
"Ambasolatrlae"  to  describe  her  position. 
This  may  roU  easUy  off  the  Latin  tongue, 
but  is  a  little  precious  for  everyday  use 
aroiuKl  here. 

We  doubt  If  even  the  feminine  "Ambassa- 
dress" Is  needed  In  this  Instance.  Mrs.  Luce 
has  proved  In  the  political  arena  and  else- 
where that  she  is  fuUy  capable  (tf  matching 
her  Intelligence  against  even  the  more  su- 
perior males.  She  is  fully  equipped  Intel- 
lectually as  well  as  In  other  ways  to  perform 
her  difficult  duties  without  asking  for  ur 
receiving  special  favors. 

Perhaps  the  appointment  doea  not  set  weU 
tn  tradition-encrusted  Italy.  But  perhaps 
those  Italians  who  muttered  plaintive  crlee 
about  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  this 
Impcn-tant  post  have  a  liberal  education  com- 
ing to  them.  Mrs.  Luce  Is  a  charming  woman, 
but  she  has  a  mind  and  an  ability  to  express 
that  mind  in  a  manner  that  n»y  be  a  revela- 
tion In  a  land  where  women  are  still  not 
accorded  equal  responslbtlltlas. 

intwa  the  Merlden  (Conn.)   Record  o< 
February  11.  1968] 

Qua  Nkw  Ambassadok 

To  an  already  successful  career  as  play- 
wright and  politician,  Clare  Boothu  Luce  now 
adds  another  distinction;  she  is  to  be  Am- 
bassadcHT  to  Italy  by  ainpolntment  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mrs.  Luce  brings  to  her  position  many 
qualifications.  A  woman  of  brilliance  azMl 
understanding,  she  has  had  the  advantage 
of  practical  participation  in  affairs  of  gov- 
emuMut.  She  served  with  distinction  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  shs  has  been 
active  In  the  upper  echelons  of  Republican 
politics. 

Mrs.  Luce's  conversion  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism wlU  endear  her  to  Catholic  Italy,  and 
will  help  to  dissipate  the  misgivings  of  Ital- 
ians over  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to 
the  ambassadorship.  Women  have  not  fig- 
ured consplcuoualy  in  public  life  in  Italy, 
and  it  has  takan  a  little  explaining  to  make 
It  clear  to  the  populace  that  the  appointment 
of  ICts.  Luce  is  an  honor,  not  a  dlplomatlo 
slight.  Besides,  as  wlfs  of  the  publisher  of 
Time,  Life,  snd  Fortune,  Mrs.  Luce  has  the 
penoiial  means  to  enable  bar  to  undertake 
the  costly  business  of  befog  an  Ambassador, 
■a  bODor  wbieb  only  ttie  wealttay  can  aflord. 

Americana  can  be  assured  that  their  Inter- 
asts  will  ba  well  and  ei^Mbly  repreesnted  by 
Ifts.  Luea.  8b«  baa  ebarn.  Intelligence,  and 
tact;  sbe  has  a  fleree  loyalty  to  American 
idaale;  she  can  be  depanded  upon  to  win 
frleads  and  Influence  people  whwe  America 
badly  needa  f  rtends  and  Influence.  May  Ood 
'  her  upon  her 


\Ttam  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of 
Fsbruary  11,  19SS) 

LVCS  TO  ITALT 


The  naming  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as 
Ambassador  to  Italy  has  been  anticipated; 
and  Preeldent  Btaenhower's  annoimcement  of 
the  choice  serves  to  point  up  its  excellence. 
Mrs.  Luce,  both  in  private  and  poUtloal  life, 
has  been  a  highly  stimulating  influence.  A 
prodigious  worker,  she  gives  herself  to  the 
task  at  hand  with  energy.  Imagination,  un- 
derstanding, and  wit.  On  the  post  of  Oon- 
gresswoman  from  Connecticut  ahe  left  a  mark 
that  will  not  soon  tw  effaced.  Her  under- 
standing of  .Burope  has  been  shown  to  be 
both  sensitive  and  sympathetic 

Mrs.  Luce  wlU  f oUow  Mr.  Slswortb  Bunker 
la  the  Rome  poet.  Preeldant  Sisenhower's 
confidence  In  Mr.  Bunker's  work,  ss  wsU  as 
his  desire  for  continuity  of  effort  through  a 
crucial  period,  la  indicated  by  his  plan  to 
have  the  present  Ambassador  continue  In 
office,  presumably  xutU  Italy's  spring  elec- 
tions are  over.  Meanwhile,  satisfaction  with 
the  new  appointment  la  reported  both  from 


Bocae  and  from  senatorial  clfClMk  In  thia 
enlarged  opportunity  for  service  Mrs.  Luce, 
we  believe,  will  once  again  prove  the  efficacy 
of  her  lively,  hard-working  ways,  and  she  will 
extend  the  boimds  within  which  distin- 
guished women  have  already  made  significant 
contributions  to  our  diplomacy. 

fFrom  the  Mew  Tork  Joomal-Amerlcan  at 
February  16,  10S3| 

Mas.  hvcu 

We  wish  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  success  as 
the  President's  choice  to  be  our  Ambassador 
to  Italy.  It  is  a  tough  assignment  but  the 
former  Republican  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut is  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
charm  and  should  be  able  to  handle  it. 

Some  news  stories  from  Washington  have 
stirred  up  confusion  by  convctylng  the  erro- 
neous Impression  that  Mrs.  Luce,  a  Catholic 
convert,  would  be  in  a  position  to  act  aa 
Ambassador  to  Italy  and  Informal  envoy  to 
the  Vatican. 

The  rigid  procedures  of  diplomacy  would 
forblt  that.  The  Vatican  Is  an  autonomous 
state  completely  separate  from  the  Italian 
Qovemment.  It  has  Its  own  dlplomatlo 
corps.  It  does  not  recognize  nor  do  business 
with  any  diplomat  accredited  to  Italy,  for  to 
do  so  would  endanger  Its  own  diplomatic 
relations  with  more  than  35  govemmenta. 

Mrs.  Luce  will  be  thoroughly  briefed  on 
the  duties  and  limitations  of  the  office.  Het 
loyalty  and  good  sense  should  keep  her  from 
overstepping  those  limits. 


Tkc  CkaDcBf  e  ta  Ov  CMstilmlMMl 
Rifhtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  mssisnrpi 

Of  IBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRZSSNTATIVn 

Wednesday.  Marok  tl,  1H$ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  la  ra- 
eent  years  we  have  permitted  our  Qov- 
emment to  stray  far  alMd  from  ttoe  iMtf • 
rock  of  eonstltvtlonalism  on  whleh  It 
was  founded.  In  erer-tnereasinf  num- 
bers, Americans  are  becoming  alarmed 
over  the  current  trend  toward  overeen- 
traliaatlon  of  governing  autborlty,  and 
public  sentiment  appears  to  be  growii« 
in  favor  ot  returning  their  proper  faae- 
tions  and  reapondMUties  to  the  States 
and  political  subdlviskms. 

In  recent  years,  big  gDvcmment,  high 
taxes,  and  economic  controls  have  pre- 
sented themselves  as  a  real  challenge  to 
individual  freedom  and  liberty.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  liberties 
which  are  our  heritage.  Americans  most 
be  awakened  to  the  inherent  dangers  of 
an-consumlng.  overcentralised  Federal 
authority. 

One  of  the  finest  pronouncements  of 
Americanism  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  read  in  many  years  was  an  address 
delivered  on  March  3  at  Blloxi,  hOsa.,  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  speech  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  Elliott  Ttimble.  the 
young  and  aggressive  editor  of  the  Hat- 
ches (Miss.)  Democrat 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  I  am  pleased  to  inchide 
herewith  the  text  of  this  brlUlant  ad- 
dress, and  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion. 
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TBI  C^ALLKMOM  TO  OUX  OOMWn'UTIOWAL 

RiUHia 

In  coming  before  you  tonight,  I  may  be  In 
much  <the  same  position  as  the  man  who 
carried  coals  to  Newcastle  or  owls  to  Athens. 
There  was  already  an  abundance  of  each  com- 
modity in  those  places. 

As  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Constitution  is  not  new  to  you.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  it  is  your  reason  for  being; 
for  if  we  did  not  have  a  Ck>nstitution,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  Founding  Fathers 
who  frsmed  it;  and  if  we  had  not  had  the 
Founding  Fathers,  there  would  have  been  no 
American  Revolution. 

Tou  are  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Constitution  that  it  would  be  preeumptuous 
of  me  to  attempt  to  explain  It. 

But  I  trust  that  ths  Constitution  is  not  so 
"old  hat"  to  you  that  ths  shape  it's  in  today 
had  eecaped  your  attention.  Tou  eaa  rest 
assiu-ed  that  it  has  been  treated  as  "old  hat" 
for  the  last  30  years.  That  is  why  I  am  here 
tonight,  speaking  on  the  sublect.  The  Chal- 
lenge to  Our  Constitutional  Rights. 

Tour  esteemed  State  regent,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Alexander,  paid  me  a  great  compliment  when 
she  asked  me  to  address  you.  It  was  not 
until  the  first  flxish  of  happy  egotism  receded 
that  I  finally  realised  there  was  method  in 
her  wluit-I-hope-does-not-turn-out-to-be 
madness. 

Tou  know,  nembers  of  any  organization 
can  become  so  wrapped  up  In  organisational 
work,  in  the  contests  for  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  prestige,  that  the  original  aims  and 
purposes  for  which  the  group  was  organised 
are  sometlmee  forgotten.  Perhaps,  then,  an 
outsider  like  myssif  can  bring  a  freah  point 
of  view.    I  certainly  hope  so. 

The  English  philosopher,  Bertrand  Rusaell, 
In  his  book  entitled  "Power,"  advances  the 
thesis  that  this  oooirs  In  almost  every  or- 
ganisation— that  the  tendency  for  any  group, 
once  established  by  a  set  of  rules,  and  once 
it  becomes  attractive  to  others,  is  to  exist 
eventuaUy  for  lUelf  rather  than  for  lU 
original  idea. 

This  inherent  tendency  was  dramatically 
recognised  by  none  other  than  the  Devil  him- 
self. One  day  hU  Satanic  Majesty's  emis- 
sary to  earth  hastened  to  the  Throne  of  Dark- 
ness to  Inform  the  Devil  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered an  earth  man  with  an  idea  which. 
11  it  caught  the  popular  fancy,  would  destroy 
the  Kingdom  of  Hell. 

The  Devil  told  the  enUssary  to  return  to 
earth  and  observe  cloeely.  In  a  short  while, 
the  emissary  was  back  again,  this  time  in 
s  highly  nervous  state. 

"Boss. "  be  pleaded,  "we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing. This  lone  Individual  is  going  around 
talking,  and  other  people  are  beginning  to 
believe  him." 

The  DevU  motioned  the  emissary  to  come 
eloeer.  He  bent  over  and  wtilsperi»d  in  the 
emlisary's  ear.  A  broad,  knowing  grin  ap- 
peared on  the  letter's  face,  and  he  raced 
back  to  mortal  man's  abode. 

What  did  the  DevU  whisper?  "TeU  that 
man."  he  advised  the  emissary,  "to  organtae 
his  idea." 

I  sincerely  tnist  that  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  are  not  so  highly 
organised,  so  devoted  to  the  forms  of  their 
organization  and  the  undoubted  prestige  it 
gives  to  them,  that  the  cause  which  gave 
DAR  birth  is  lost  in  rltuala.  rites,  and  resolu- 
tions. 

For  the  times  today  demand  an  extreme 
display  of  rugged  individualism — the  kind 
that  compels  each  of  us  to  reafllrm  his  Amer- 
ican heritages  and  to  dedicate  himself  to 
personal  battle  against  the  forces  that  would 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  destroy  what  we  re- 
fer to  as  the  American  way  of  life. 

Theee  foroes  are  highly  organised,  and 
they  exist  for  themselves,  for  the  perpetua- 
tion and  enlargement  of  political  power  at 
the  expense  of  our  freedom. 

To  thousands  of  Misslsslppians  and  mU- 
llons  of  Americans,  the  election  of  General 


Elsenhower  and  his  putting  into  practice 
aome  of  his  campaign  promises  to  restore 
more  fundamentally  American  government 
may  be  signs  that  we  can  relax.  But  the 
price  of  liberty  has  always  been — and  la 
now— eternal  vigilance. 

An  untoward  International  incident  of 
disastrous  nature  for  vis,  a  domestic  reces- 
sion or  depression,  a  few  scandals  involving 
persons  In  high  office — these  may,  at  any 
time,  turn  the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  We 
must  not  forget  that  many,  many  millions  of 
Americans  voted  for  Governor  Stevenson, 
and  that  the  Elsenhower  victory  was  large- 
ly a  personal  triumph  rather  than  a  com- 
plete repudiation  of  the  governmental  trend 
during  the  last  two  decades. 

And  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  voted 
against  Mr.  Stevenson  are  the  strong  indi- 
vidual and  group  elements  who  today  are 
challenging  oiir  constltuUonal  rights. 

What  is  that  challenge? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  this  way:  there  are  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  believe  that  government  should 
be  aggressively  and  positively  dedicated  to 
the  organization  of  all  human  endeavor. and 
the  control  of  all  reeources  and  wealth  to  the 
end  that  each  shall  contribute  according  to 
his  abUltles  and  receive  according  to  hla 
needs. 

Against  this  political  philosophy  is  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  traditional  American  con- 
cept of  government,  and  that  is  that  human 
freedom  and  material  prosperity  can  only  be 
maintained  and  attained  where  the  govern- 
mental spproach  ia  negative  in  character, 
where  the  power  of  government  Is  kept 
chained  to  an  abeolute  minimum,  consistent 
with  our  nationsi  security  and  our  national 
welfare  expressed  in  terms  of  Individual 
progress,  as  oppoaed  to  directed  mass  prog- 
ress. 

The  challenge  lies  In  a  eollectivist  ap- 
proach to  freedom,  in  the  belief  that  Indi- 
vidual man  exists  for  society,  that  his  indi- 
vidual mCM  ought  to  be  performed  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  that  he  holds  property 
in  trtist  arid  not  in  ownership  and  that,  most 
Important:  of  aU.  It  is  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment to  see  to  it  that  he  acts  accordingly. 

This  philosophy,  thU  challenge  to  the 
Constitution,  is  based  upon  Uxe  theory  of 
majority  nile.  But  it  is  the  theory  of  unlim- 
ited majority  rule,  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority, which.  In  direct  contravention  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  would  eventu- 
ally destroy  minority  rights  which  are  the 
bulwarks  of  our  political  liberties. 

That  this  challenge  exists  and  is  a  very 
real  one  was  demonstrated  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election  when  mllUons  upon  mlUions  of 
American  citizens  supported  the  nominee  of 
a  party  which  has  sdvocated  socialism  In 
some  of  its  most  advanced  forms,  which  has 
created  the  biggest,  most  expensive  btxreatic- 
racy  in  the  history  of  the  world;  which  has 
sulMcrlbed  to  the  belief  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  sanction  of 
a  single  authority  in  law,  could  seize  the  pri- 
vate property  of  others. 

I  do  not  ssy  that  these  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— not  all  of  them — consciously  voted  for 
an  end  to  constitutional  government.  They 
love  the  Constitution  and  America,  but  that 
was  the  effect  of  their  votes,  for  they  used 
their  ballots  as  free  men  and  women  to  im- 
pose a  continuation  of  big  government  phl- 
loeophy  in  America. 

They  voted  for  moe  government,  not 
leas  government. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  it  waa  done  without 
clear  knowledge  of  the  consequences,  and  I 
sometimes  believe  that  not  even  all  of  the 
opponents  of  the  former  party  in  power  re- 
alize the  harm  which  will  come  to  this  Na- 
tion If  the  philosophy  of  big,  positive,  ag- 
gressive government  is  not  repudiated. 

Individual  j>oUtical  Uberty.  as  we  have 
known  it  xmder  the  Constitution,  has  been 
protected  untU  recently  by  two  main  facets 
of  constitutional  government:  - 


1.  The  division  of  State  and  Federal  powers 
and  the  system  of  thttks  and  balances  at  the 
zuitional  level. 

2.  Direct  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain powers  by  the  central  government. 

It  is  from  these,  and  these  alone,  that  our 
Ccmstltutlonal  rights  stem.  It  is  only 
through  the  maintenance  of  the  division  of 
powers  and  checlcs  and  balances,  the  con- 
stant reaffirmation  of  old  prohibitions  and 
the  erecting  of  new  safeguards  against  gov- 
ernment, that  fundamental,  American 
rights — as  distinguished  from  other  rights — 
will  be  preserved. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  assembled  to 
write  the  Constitution,  a  majority  were  con- 
vinced, with  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least. 
This  was  the  premise,  the  starting  point. 
Employing  this  theory,  they  constructed 
what  Gladstone  described  as  the  most  per- 
fect document  devised  by  himian  minds :  the 
document  that  contained  a  federated  system 
of  government. 

The  Constitution  did  not  establish  one 
nation;  it  merely  brought  together,  In  a  fed- 
eration, the  several  States  which  joined  for 
the  specific  piirpose  of  doing  together  only 
those  things  they  could  not  possibly  do 
separately. 

Being  the  supreme,  creating  authorities. 
the  States  delegated  certain  powers  to  the 
central  government,  reserving  all  other  pow- 
ers to  themselves  and  the  people.  They 
also  provided  the  method — the  amending 
process — by  which  the  central  government's 
power,  or  the  power  of  the  States,  could  be 
changed. 

In  addition,  fearing  that  one  branch  of  the 
central  government  would  become  all  power- 
ful, the  Founding  Fathers  set  one  against  the 
other.  Congresa  was  given  the  power  to 
legislate  in  certain  fields.  The  President  was 
given  the  power  to  veto  those  laws,  and  Con- 
gress in  turn  the  power  to  override  the  veto 
by  a  certain  majority.  The  Supreme  Cotut 
and  lower  Federal  courts  were  given  the  au- 
thority to  decide  aU  cases  in  law  arising  tin- 
der the  Constitution.  Moreover  the  powers 
of  each  branch  were  specifically  enumerated. 
The  central  government  as  a  whole  and 
each  branch  was  not  to  function  in  the 
ordinary  governmental  sense,  but  only  within 
the  framework  of  Umltations. 

This  system  was  designed  to  perform  two 
functions: 

).  To  keep  the  central  government  In  sub- 
jection to  the  States  and  the  people. 

2.  TO  maintain  an  •q[Ullltorlu^  among  its 
component  parts. 

The  whole  system  emphasleed  the  need  for 
restraining  the  sise  of  the  central  govern- 
ment— the  size,  that  is.  in  terms  of  Its  power. 
The  Founding  Fathers  had  learned  through 
bitter  experience,  as  weU  as  throtigh  study, 
that  tmrestralned  government  tends  to  be 
tyrannical. 

Not  content  with  this  system  of  cheddng 
government,  the  founders  of  our  Nation  later 
provided  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, more  strictly  circtimscrlblng  the  powers 
of  the  central  government.  These  are  the 
first  10  amendments,  conunonly  known  as 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  They  specifically  deny 
to  the  Govenunent  the  right  to  pass  laws  or 
perform  acts  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
individual  liberty. 

Big.  positive,  aggressive  •  government, 
stretching  out  Its  tentacles  to  encompass 
everything  in  sight,  wotUd  strangle  our  po- 
litical liberties  guaranteed  by  our  system  and 
the  direct  prohibitions  on  the  exercise  of 
power. 

In  fact.  It  has  already  done  so. 
It  has  convinced  the  Supreme  Court  it  has 
paraooount  rights,  although  aU  its  rights 
were  delegated  by  the  creator — the  States. 
The  Court  has  upheld  the  doctrine  of  para- 
xnount  rights  to  the  oil  tldelands. 

It  has  exendsed  its  power  to  regxUate  In- 
terstate commerce  in  such  matters. 

It  has  passed.  In  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  so-caUed  fair  trade  law  which 
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allows  manuf  »ciurer»  and  retaUan  i>bo  sign 
an  agreement  to  force  minimum  prices  on. 
those  who  do  not  sign. 

It  has  attempted  to  folct  on  the  people 
laws  that  woiild  control  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, take  away  the  power  of  State  courts 
to  deal  with  certain  crimes,  determine  who 
shall  be  employed  in  businesses  operating 
solely  within  State  boundaries,  and  so  on. 
Only  the  use  of  the  filibuster,  which  has 
been  under  attack:  for  several  years,  has  pre- 
vented these  attempts  from  succeeding. 

It  has  attempted  to  gain  control  of  public 
education  through  Federal  subsidization. 

It  has  bought  the  subservience  of  States 
tLrough  ^nanclal  aid  and  political  parties. 

In  general,  big  government  has  arrogated 
to  itself  a  whole  host  of  powers  not  delegated 
or  eniimerated  in  the  Constitution  or  its 
amendments,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  10th  amendment  clearly  states  that 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  central  govern- 
ment by  the  Ckmstitution.  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  State 
and  to  the  people.  ^ 

Big,  positive,  aggressive  government  ht« 
•Ten  destroyed  the  equilibrium  designed  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  in  the  systenx  of  checks 
and  balances. 

The  President,  whose  chief  duty  as  outlined 
tn  the  Constitution  is  to  execute  the  laws 
originating  in  and  passed  by  Congress,  now 
has  laws  prepared  and  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress, which  often  plays  a  docile  role,  waiting 
lor  orders  from  the  White  House. 

Big  government  has  produced  2  Presi- 
dents in  the  past  ao  years  who  issued  direct 
challenges  to  the  Supreme  Court.  One  tried 
to  pack  it  and.  failing,  so  berated  the  Court 
that  some  of  its  members  resigned.  He  lost 
the  battle,  but  won  a  war,  and  packed  the 
Court  in  the  end. 

Another  President.  In  seizing  the  steel 
mills,  proclaimed  his  authority  was  greater 
than  that  of  Congress  or  the  Federal  courts. 
The  Supreme  Covirt  split  6-3  against  him. 
but  if  only  2  other  J\istlces  had  voted  with 
him.  the  seizure  woxild  have  been  upheld 
and  the  day  of  dictatorship  in  America  would 
have  arrived.  And  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  thought  the  President  was 
nght. 

With  the  destruction  of  State  sovereignty 
lias  come  the  gradual  destruction  of  one  of 
our  most  important  constitutional  rights  : 
home  rule.  When  that  is  finally  gone,  what 
good  will  It  provoke  for  lu  to  talk  about 
the  Bill  of  Rights? 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  too.  will  dlsi^pear  with 
•  continuation  of  the  philosophy  that  gov. 
•mment  ought  to  be  big.  positive,  and 
aggressive. 

In  fact,  the  BUI  of  Rights  has  already 
undergone  a  systematic  attack. 

Big  government  has  seriously  considered 
making  Christianity  the  state  religion  and 
•pending  public  money  on  parochial  schools, 
although  the  first  amendment  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  making  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion. 

It  has  considered  a  law  to  bring  editorial 
opinion  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  a 
direct  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  has  driven  the  ordinary  man  into  a  ter- 
rible fear  of  expressing  his  opinions,  as  wit- 
ness the  difficulty  in  getting  cltlsens  of  New 
Orleans  and  Madison.  Wis.,  to  sign  petitions 
quoting  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  has  forced  private  employers  to  act  as 
tax  collectors  without  remtmeration  and  has 
exacted  a  tax  payment  from  one  to  support 
another. 

It  has  made  a  frontal  atta^  on  the  right 
of  private  property  by  outright  selzurv  with 
absolutely  no  authority  In  law. 

It  has  sent  swarms  of  Federal  Investigators 
Into  onr  private  businesses  and  forced  us 
to  lay  bare  onr  innermost  secrets. 

It  has  made  us  subject  to  administratis 
cotirts,  without  right  of  appeal  to  the  ju- 
diciary In  some  eases,  and  tlras  deprived  us 
of  our  Uberty  and  propcrtj  wltbout  diM 
of  law. 


In  short,  our  States  have  become  satellite* 
of  the  central  government  and  our  people 
parasites,  living  in  fear  and  trembling  of  an 
awesome  giant  that  was  never  intended  to 
exist. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that  our 
American  leaders — the  apostles  of  big.  posi- 
tive, aggressive  government — have  not  In- 
tended to  take  away  our  rights  and  that 
change  was  inevitable. 

The  best  answer  is  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  make  these  radical  d^^artures  from  con- 
stitutional government  constitutional,  by 
amending  that  document.  The  plain  and 
simple  truth  is  that  such  amendments  would 
be  defeated,  and  the  big,  poeltlve,  aggressive 
men  of  government  won't  take  the  chance. 
I  could  go  on  citing  innumerable  threats 
to  our  constitutional  rights  by  the  challenge 
of  big,  positive,  aggressive  government,  but 
time  does  not  permit. 

I  bellev*  an  elementary  principle  of  power 
politics  is  clear  to  you:  There  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  p)ower  of  government 
and  individual  liberty.  The  stronger  the 
power,  the  weaker  our  personal  freedom;  the 
weaker  that  power,  the  stronger  our  freedom. 
This  dictum  U.  of  course.  In  line  with 
basic  American  theories  of  constitutional 
rlghta.  There  are  other  theories,  but  they 
are  not  American  In  the  traditional  sense. 
They  are  foreign  In  both  their  content  and 
origin. 

Perznlt  me.  at  this  point,  to  recall  the 
reminder  given  the  DAR  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  when  your  national  organisation 
refused  the  use  of  Constitution  HaU  to  a 
certain  artist.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  said  ths  Daughters  of 
th«  American  Revolution  should  remember 
that  we  are  all  descended  from  immigrants 
and  rebeU.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  forgot  was 
that  Constitution  Hall  belonged  to  the  DAR — 
and  to  no  one  else — and  that  If  you  were 
descended  from  rebels  and  inuntgrants.  at 
least  you  did  not  rebel,  as  hs  ao  often  did. 
against  the  Constitution,  and  you  were  not 
harboring  and  fostering  immigrant  ideas. 

There  is  a  place  for  rebels  today,  and  I 
h(^>s  ths  spirit  of  rebellion  is^wlthin  you. 
as  it  was  in  ths  men  whom  you  revere  to- 
night. The  spirit  of  rebellion,  not  the  spirit 
of  c(Mif ormlty  and  subjection,  is  truly  AnMrl- 
can. 

You  covUd  easily  conform  now  to  the  {»•- 
vailing  philosophy  of  big.  positive,  aggres- 
sive government.  Tou  could  accept  the  be- 
lief that  the  Constitution  is  out-moded.  old 
hat,  h(vse-and-buggy  stuff.  That  is  one  al- 
temaUve  In  a  solution  oC  ths  problem 
created  by  the  challenge  to  our  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Or  you  can  rebel  against  the  political  trend 
which  is  gradually  destroying  the  founda- 
tions ot  American  liberty.  In  adopting  this 
courae.  you  would  be  true  poUtlcal  heirs  of 
ths  American  revolutionaries,  ths  legatees 
who  not  only  accept  the  bequest  of  freedom 
In  the  most  nearly  divine  political  will  ever 
conceived  by  hunutn  mlnda.  but  who  also 
act  as  revolutionaries,  determined  that  the 
flame  of  an  abiding  faith  in  Americanism 
shall  never  be  extinguished. 

It  U  my  beUef  that  rejection  of  big,  posi- 
tive, aggressive  government  is  the  only  course 
for  true  Americans.  There  Is  no  valid  sub- 
stituts  In  American  thinking  for  a  deep,  un- 
falllng  belief  in  the  Qod-like  destiny  of  the 
Individual  and  his  superiority  in  the  state. 
Let  us  not  heed  the  siren  call  of  those  who 
would  promise  Utopian  grandeurs  through 
government,  for  what  they  do  not  tell  us 
is  that  the  hand  which  has  the  power  to 
feed  us  today  is  the  same  hand  that  can 
deny  tamorrow^  food. 

Rather,  let  tn  each  firmly  resolve  to  carry 
the  positive,  dynamic  message  that  each  of 
us  is  free  only  tf  aU  are  free  from  a  grow- 
ing, advancing  government  that  has  ceased 
to  serve  In  order  that  It  might  master. 

And  tf  you  feel  that  yoo  are  too  few  in 
nvaaaber  to  carry  such  a  monumental  mes- 
••*• — ^weU,  remember  there  was  a  tAm»  jn  ths 
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history  ot  this  Nation  whsn  ths  Isflon  ot 
those  fighting  for  frssdom  from  masters  was 
smalL 

Tou  know  well   the   lines   that   describe 
them: 

"Bj  ths  ruds  brldgs  that  arehsd  ths  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breese  unfurled. 
Here  onoe  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  ths  world." 


If  we  are  Americans,  we  can  do  no  Is 
Ood  be  willing,  we  can  do  mors. 


Press  G>iiuB«its  oa  Hlrt.  Lace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coKifEcnCTTt 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVXB 

Wednetdav,  March  It,  195S 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  five 
editorials  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy.  The  editorials  are  reprinted^ 
from  the  Bridgeport  Post,  the  Danbury 
News-Times,  the  New  London  Day,  the 
New  Britain  Herald,  axul  the  New  Havea 
Journal-Courier: 

[From  ths  Bridgeport  (Oona.)  Post  c< 

February  10,  1»»3| 
Mis.  Luck  RnvBuirrs  WoMnr 

President  Bsenhower's  cholc*  of  Clara 
Boothe  Luce  to  be  our  next  Ambassador  to 
Italy  was  primarily  a  direct  rscognlUon  of 
Mrs.  Luce's  extraordinary  ability  and  accom- 
plishments. Including  her  service  for  two 
terms  as  Representative  in  Congress  from 
this  district.  It  was  a  compliment  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  it  Is  not  too  much' 
to  say  that  news  of  the  forthcoming  ap- 
pointment caxued  a  tHrlll  ot  pleasura 
throughout  the  State. 

But  beyond  all  that,  we  think,  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition  of  Mrs.  Luce  In  this  case 
ins  a  compliment  to  the  women  of  America. 
As  the  first  major  appointment  of  its  kind 
in  American  history,  it  marked  another  step 
toward  the  removal  of  old  barrier*  and  Old 
prejudices,  and  another  advance  toward  gen- 
uine equality.  In  which  gaining  ths  right 
to  vote  was  only  the  first  step. 

American  women  as  a  whole  then  have 
reason  to  be  doubly  gratified  by  this  appoint- 
ment. First,  that  ths  woman  to  hold  ths 
first  diplomaUc  post  of  worldwide  Impor* 
tanee  Is  a  person  of  such  demonstrated  abil- 
ity, background,  and  keenness  ot  mind  •• 
Mrs.  Lues.  Second,  that  as  womankind's 
ehampton  and  pioneer  in  this  field,  she.  mor« 
than  anyone,  should  be  able  to  remove  th« 
last  prejudices  and  resolve  the  last  doubta 
which  tn  the  past  have  prevented  women  of 
outstanding  brains  and  distinction  from 
serving  their  nation  in  the  diplomatic  field. 

The  very  fact  that  Mrs.  Luce  Is  going  to 
Italy,  a  nation  which  has  not  encouraged 
i^msn  to  be  active  in  public  affairs,  has  an 
Ironical  twist  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cut-and-drted  questions  of  diplomatic 
interchange.  Walt  until  our  Italian  friends 
taaet  and  appraise  Mrs.  Luce.  They  may  get 
»  v«ry  different  Idsa  of  what  women  can  do 
in  this  modem  world. 

(Vtom  ths  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  of 

February  ifl.  i»5a] 

Mm.  Logs  to  Italt 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  ambassadortsl 

appointments  made  by  any  President  tn  i»- 

cent  years  is  that  of  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Loe» 

to  r»i«ewnt  Um  United  States  In  Italy.    Sm 
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appointment,  of  ooazw,  haa  to  b«  oonflmMd 
by  the  Senate,  tnit  little  opposition  is 
expected. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Luce  Is  not  to  be  nmnbered 
among  those  suspected  of  any  tenderness 
toward  communism.  Although  her  grand- 
father was  a  Baptist  minister,  the  lady  her- 
self is  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  having 
been  converted  to  that  faith  some  7  years 
a^.  She  has  since  written  voluminously  for 
Catholic  publications.  Is  a  deep  student  of 
Catholic  history  and  doctrine,  and  Is  a  fiery 
opponent  of  atheistic  communism.  Al- 
though her  husband,  well-known  publisher 
of  several  magazines,  has  not  always  been 
too  careful  tn  his  selection  of  editors  and 
contributors,  Mrs.  Luce  is  probably  as  antl- 
Communlst  as  any  American  who  could  be 
named. 

Mrs.  Luce  Is  the  first  woman  of  any  coun- 
try ever  appointed  as  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
Italians  do  not  completely  approve  of  women 
in  public  life,  and  Italian  women  have  had 
the  vote  for  only  7  years.  Not  very  many  of 
them  take  advantage  of  it,  either.  So  it 
seems  likely  that  in  Itely  there  has  been 
much  shrugging  of  shoulders  and  many  lifted 
eyebrows  since  it  became  known  that  the 
United  Stetes  of  America  was  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Rome  by  a  woman. 

Unquestionably,  Mrs.  Luce  Is  greatly 
jAs— ed  at  this  appointment.  For  one  thing. 
H  recognizes  the  Importance  of  women  in 
public  life,  and  she  has  been  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  feminine  participation  In  public 
affairs  for  many  years.  In  the  second  place, 
she  will  be  In  Rome,  near  the  Vatican,  a 
fact  which,  as  an  enthusiastic  Catholic,  will 
be  highly  gratifying  to  her. 

We  are  confident  she  will  be  confirmed 
promptly  by  the  Senate,  and  will  shortly  be 
on  her  way  to  take  up  her  highly  important 
duties  In  Italy.  We  believe  she  has  many 
characterlstleB  and  the  personal  charm  to 
make  her  new  position  one  in  which  she  will 
add  to  her  own  high  reputation  and  In  which 
she  can  serve  excellently  the  best  Interests 
of  her  country. 

[From  the   New   London    (Conn.)    Day   of 
February  13,  1953] 

iMroaXAXJ  APrOIMTMKMT 

The  delay  oC  the  Bisenhower  administra- 
tion in  naming  an  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
thoiigh  perhaps  only  coincidental,  lent 
strength  to  the  widely  clrcxilated  reporte  of 
genuine  strife  over  the  post.  Many  weeks 
ago,  before  the  Presidential  Inaugivation,  it 
was  reported  that  Qov.  John  Lodge  had  ths 
inside  track  for  the  appointment. 

A  tactful  silence  prevailed  on  all  sides 
while  this  report  was  aired;  then  another 
story  began  to  vie  with  it.  This  one  said 
that  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  the  Fairfield 
County  playwright  and  former  Congress- 
woman,  would  get  the  Presidential  nod  for 
the  job. 

Over  the  weekend,  she  did.  Oovemor 
Lodge  very  shortly  thereafter  released  a 
statement  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  ap- 
pointment and  so  any  open  conflict  over  the 
matter  Is  avoided. 

The  Italian  Government,  which  had  ap- 
proved Mrs.  Luce's  designation  in  advance, 
is  reported  highly  pleased.  There  was  some 
initial  surprise  in  this  country,  for  many 
diplomatic  precedente  went  by  the  boards. 

Mrs.  Luce  is  only  the  second  lady  Ambassa- 
dor  in  our  history.  Other  top-level  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  fair  sex  were 
never  above  the  rank  of  minister.  Italy  is 
an  importent  nation,  one  in  which  crucial 
problems  of  economies  and  politics  demand 
skilled  tect  and  diplomacy.  The  designation 
ot  a  noncareer  diplomat,  and  a  woman  at 
that,  therefore  raised  a  few  more  eyebrows. 

Finally,  Italy,  as  a  Latin  nation,  has,  with 
other  countries  In  southern  Europe,  the  rep- 
utation of  not  according  women  the  status 
so  freely  given  them  in  other  western  na- 
tions.   The  notion  persists  whether  it  la  true 
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or  not,  and  so  Mrs.  Luce's  appointment 
caused  some  speculation  among  those  oon- 
vlnoed  of  that. 

But  her  political  and  professional  back- 
grounds admirably  equip  Mrs.  Luce  to  under- 
take the  post.  A  woman  of  known  tact  and 
charm,  she  personifies  the  smooth  and  able 
level  of  the  Elsenhower  administration's  dip- 
lomatic appointmente.  The  need  for  a 
strong  bond  between  free  nations  is  evident, 
and  appointmente  of  this  caliber  are  hopeful 
signs  that  these  1x)nd8  may  Indeed  be  cre- 
ated or  strengthened. 

[From  the  New  Brlteln   (Conn.)   Herald  of 
February  14.  19531 
Clamm  Booths  Lttcb 

Even  as  the  Herald  predicted  several 
months  ago,  Connecticut's  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  has  oeen  nominated  United  Stetes  Am- 
bassador to  Italy.  President  Eisenhower  has 
forwarded  her  name  to  the  Senate  where  it 
is  expected  she  will  be  approved  without 
aerioiis  difficulty.  It  is,  we  think,  a  splendid 
nomination  and  it's  a  pleaswe  to  congratu- 
late Mrs.  Luce.  She  will  carry  the  good 
wishes  of  all  of  our  citlsens. 

It  is  a  distinguished  honor  accorded  one 
of  our  loveliest  political  flgtiree.  Not  only  ts 
Mrs.  Luce  to  be  complimented  on  her  new 
assignment  but  President  Elsenhower  should 
be  congratulated  for  upsetting  precedent  and 
nominating  so  fair  a  Connecticut  personage. 
We  are  sure  that  the  new  Ambassador  to 
Italy  will  capably  and  competently  represent 
the  United  Stetes  in  Rome. 

The  former  Congreeswoman  becomes  the 
second  An^rican  woman  to  become  an  Am- 
bassador and  the  the  first  to  a  major  power. 
Mrs.  Kugenie  Anderson  has  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark.  Two  other  women, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Rohde  and  BArs.  Perle  Meste,  have 
held  ministers'  p>oste  In  Denmark  and  in 
Luxembourg,  respectively.  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  Mrs.  Meste  are  still  holding  their  poete 
at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  Luce  has  enjoyed  a  long  career  as  a 
writer,  a  playwright,  an  actress,  and  a  poli- 
tician. She  has  had  a  gift  for  coining  apt 
phrases  and  tossing  off  quips  that  made 
headlines.  It  was  Connecticut's  glamor  Con- 
gi  esswcanan  who  first  used  the  term  "glo- 
baloney"  in  referring  to  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Wallace  and  she  once  said  of  Harold 
Ickes  that  he  was  a  "a  prodigious  bureaucrat 
with  the  soul  ot  a  meat  ax  and  the  mind  of  ^ 
a  commissar." 

«ie  Is  an  oxitspoken  anti-Communist  and 
as  a  Catholic  convert  should  be  well  received 
in  Italy.  Elsenhower  has  chosen  wisely  in 
selecting  Mrs.  Luce  for  a  difficult  post.  We 
MX*  sure  that  she  will  be  a  credit  not  only  to 
toer  country  but  to  her  Stete  and  to  her  sex. 
Bar  ai^jiolntment  Is  well  deserved. 

Iftom  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier] 
Class    Booths   Lues   to  Italt 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Luoe  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy  can  hardly  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  Connecticut  people.  Fctf  it  had  not 
only  been  anticipated  in  news  notices  and 
"Inspired"  con^mente  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; her  keen  interest  In  and  devotion 
to  the  land  and  people  have  been  widely 
known  as  was  ha  willingness  to  serve  in  this 
post  of  critical  Importance  and  enormous  po- 
tential infiiience. 

0\ir  citlsens  remember  and  appreciate 
Mrs.  Luce's  distinguished  contributions  to 
this  Stete  and  to  the  Nation  in  her  congres- 
sional service.  And  the  wider  pubUc  has 
known  her  as  author,  editor,  and  playwright. 

The  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  says  of  her 
editorially:  "A  prodigious  worker,  she  gives 
herself  to  the  task  at  hand  with  energy. 
Imaglnatton.  understanding,  and  wit.  •  •  • 
In  this  enlarged  opportunity  for  service  Mrs. 
Luce,  we  believe,  will  once  again  prove  the 
•fflcacy  of  har  lively,  hard-working  ways; 


and  she  win  extend  the  bounds  within  whieh 
distinguished  women  have  already  made  sig- 
nificant contribiitions  to  ovir  diplomacy.'' 

This  is  the  first  appointment  of  a  woman 
to  an  embassy  of  the  first  rank.  There  u 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Luce  will 
rise  nobly  to  so  historic  a  challenge. 


Mayor  Evans,  of  Dnrfaam,  N.  C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  TOKK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1953  ^ 

liir.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  re- 
cently that  the  mayor  of  Durham,  N.  C, 
is  a  fraternity  brother  of  mine  in  the 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi  fraternity,  whose  origin 
dates  back  to  the  year  19 IC  when  it  was 
founded  on  the  campus  of  Columbia 
University  in  New  York.  His  name  is 
Emanuel  J.  Evans,  popularly  known  in 
his  hometown  of  Durham  and  among  his 
fraternity  friends  as  "Mutt"  Evans. 

An  article  on  lilayor  Evans  appeared 
in  the  winter  1953  issue  of  the  Plume, 
the  official  magazine  of  our  fraternity. 
By  inserting  this  brief  article  into  the 
Reccro.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  rendering 
a  twofold  service.  First,  since  the  city 
of  Durham.  N.  C,  is  in  the  congressional 
district  of  our  able  and  distingiiished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Dux- 
ham,  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  for  his  mag- 
nificent record  of  service  in  Congress 
during  the  past  14  years,  particularly 
his  work  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Second.  I  have  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues the  notable  career  of  Mayor 
Evans,  of  Durham.  N.  C.  a  young  man 
of  great  ability  in  business  and  politics. 
The  article  on  Mayor  Evans  is  as 
follows: 

Ha  HoNoa,  Matos  Svams 
Mayor  E.  J.  Evans,  of  Durham.  N.  O.,  Isnt 
one  who  sat  around  for  years  with  his  eyas 
cm  the  mayor's  Job.  "Mutt"  Evans.  45-yesr- 
old  president  of  United  Department  Stares 
in  that  city,  as  well  as  first  vice  consul  of 
Tau  ^]sUon  Phi.  and  one  of  Ite  stanchest 
supporters,  always  took  an  active  part  in 
civic,  religious,  and  conununlty  affairs.  And  ' 
he  did  have  some  ctirloslty  about  the  fiuio- 
tionlng  of  the  city  government. 

He  puta  it  this  way:  "Like  so  many  busi- 
nessmen, I  sat  on  the  outeide  for  many  years 
and  watehed  government  and  wondered  what 
made  it  tick.  And  at  times  I  was  very  criti- 
cal of  It." 

It  was  only  about  48  hoiurs  before  he  mads 
his  public  announcement,  however,  that 
Evans  even  gave  serious  consideration  to 
seeking  the  poet. 

Dan  K.  Edwards  was  then  mayor  and  al- 
ready had  aimo\uiced  that  he  would  seek 
reelection.  Then,  at  the  last  moment  before 
the  deadline  for  filing,  came  the  annoiince- 
ment  from  Washington  that  Edwards  was 
being  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  he  withdrew  from  the  race. 

With  the  field  wide  oi>en.  Evans  then  took 
note,  and  with  encouragement  from  several 
quarters  soon  was  induced  to  run  for  the 
ofllce.    Hs  says  he  felt  he  knew  about  th* 
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•Ima  and  desires  of  the  different  groups  and 
segments  which  make  up  Diirham's  popula- 
tion, and  felt  that  he  coxild  represent  them. 
It  was  on  this  platform— of  bringing  together 
the  city's  peoiile — that  he  mad*  his  auocesa- 
Xul  campaign. 

While  Brans  has  been  active  during  the 
past  year  as  mayor  he  also  was  active  for 
many  years  {H-lor  to  that,  having  been  Dur- 
ham's Toung  Man  of  the  Year  in  1942.  a 
member  of  the  local  Community  Redevelop- 
ment Commission,  president  of  Beth-El  Con-' 
gregatlon,  president  of  the  Dxirham  Mer- 
chants Association,  State  chairman  of  the 
United  Jewish  Af^wal,  a  trustee  of  Watts 
Hospital,  and  head  of  the  Conununlty  Chest 
campaign  In  1942. 

Mayor  Evans  was  born  In  PlalnQeld.  N.  J.. 
May  2,  1907,  but  moved  with  his  family  to 
FayettevlUe  when  he  was  about  2  years  old. 
His  father.  Isaac  Evans,  still  operates  a  fur- 
niture business  there  along  with  Mayor 
Evans'  brother.  Monroe,  who  incidentally  was 
recently  named  the  city's  Young  Man  of  the 
Year.  The  mayor  has  one  sister,  Mrs.  Meyer 
Brown,  of  Wilson. 

He  attended  Payetteville  High  School  where 
he  made  a  name  for  himself  in  sports,  grad- 
uated as  a  4-letter  man  and  captain  of  2 
teams.  He  also  wat,  elected  best  all-around 
student  in  the  school  during  his  senior  year. 

After  that  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  where  he  majored  in  English 
and  minored  in  Journalism.  He  served  for  a 
time  as  sports  editor  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel, 
student  newspaper  at  Carolina,  and  was  a 
track  star,  holding  the  State  intercollegiate 
half -mile  record  for  several  years.  Becaiise 
of  his  6  feet  in  height,  he  also  became  a 
valuable  basketball  player.  He  was,  natu- 
rally, an  active  member  of  Omega  chapter  of 
TEP.  and  chancellor  In  his  senior  year. 

When  he  finished  his  studies  at  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1928  Evans  planned 
to  enroll  in  Harvard  Law  School,  but  Dan 
Cupid  had  other  Ideas.  Ten  days  after  his 
graduation  he  married  Miss  Sara  Nachamson 
and  soon  was  on  his  road  to  the  successful 
businessman  that  he  Is  today. 

Mrs.  Evans  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ell  Nachamson,  of  Dover  and  Kins- 
ton,  and,  aside  from  being  Durham's  First 
Lady,  Is  prominent  in  her  own  right.  She 
Is  a  well-known  merchandiser  and  serves  as 
lingerie  buyer  for  the  United  Department 
Stores.  She  also  designs  doll  clothes  for 
several  manuf actvirers. 

Aside  from  her  business  activities,  Mrs. 
Evans  is  well  known  among  the  Jewish  citi- 
zenry of  several  States.  Recently  she 
climaxed  a  lifetime  of  service  to  Hadassah. 
popiUarly  identified  as  the  Jewish  Red  Cross. 
After  having  served  as  head  of  the  Seaboard 
Region  for  three  consecutive  years  she  was 
chosen  honorary  president  of  the  local  chap- 
ter for  life. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Evans  have  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert M,  who  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  In  Jxme,  and,  like  his 
father,  plans  to  enter  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  Ell  N.  "Sonny,-  who  la  a  student  at 
Durham  High  School,  Just  recently  elected 
president  of  this  year's  Junlcv  class. 


Let  the  Hoase  Vote  on  H.  R.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KCW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speftk« 
er,  yes,  It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  Standard-Times,  of  New 


Bedford.  Mass..  states  in  an  editorial 
dated  March  7: 

If  the  House  Rules  Committee  holds  up 
the  Reed  bill  until  too  late  to  get  it  through 
the  legislative  machinery  of  the  Senate,  it 
will  have  performed  a  disservice  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  administration. 

The  bill  deserves — 

.    The  editorial  continues — 

a  fair  chance  to  stand  on  its  merits  in  a 
vote  by  the  House  after  debate.  The  Rules 
Conunittee  should  release  It — to  permit  such 
a  vote. 

Those  who.  wish  to  kill  the  bill  H.  R.  1 
hope  to  do  so  by  keeping  it  bottled  up 
until  too  late  to  give  30  million  taxpay- 
ers subject  to  withholding  from  getting  a 
10-percent  tax  cut  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
Unless  House  bill  1  is  pa^ed  before 
Easter  in  the  House  and  sent  over  to  the 
Senate,  there  will  not  be  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act  imtil  too  late  to  enable  30 
million  taxpayers  who  are  subject  to  the 
withholding  tax  to  get  the  tax  cut  of  10 
percent  on  July  1. 1953.  Why?  Because 
withholding  tables  and  pamphlets  have 
to  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to  30  million 
employees  and  employers,  a  task  re- 
quiring at  least  60  days  prior  to  July  1, 
1953.  Delay  in  action  on  House  bill  1  will 
accomplish  a  monumental  fraud  on  30 
million  taxpayers.  Is  this  to  be  the 
answer  to  those  who  won  their  election 
on  the  Issue  of  tax  reduction?  The 
Members  of  the  House  are  anxious  to 
vote  for  House  bill  1  but  their  hands 
are  tied  by  the  failure  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  act  on  House  bill  1. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
the  editorial  m  which  I  have  referred; 

LCT  TRK  House  VOTS 

Under  the  parliamentary  system  that  regu- 
lates the  order  of  business  in  the  United 
States  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  virtual  llfe-and-death  au- 
thority over  all  legislation.  It  determines  If 
and  when  a  bill  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  its  decision  can  be  re- 
versed only  xinder  a  seldom-successful  pro- 
cedure requiring  the  signatures  of  218  Repre- 
sentatives. 

House  bill  1,  which  was  approved.  21  to  4, 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
has  been  held  in  the  Rules  Committee  for 
more  than  2  weeks.  Chances  are  it  will  be 
there  a  good  deal  longer  because  House  bill  1, 
providing  for  a  reduction  in  personal  income- 
tax  rates,  is  the  subject  of  controversy  In  the 
83d  Congress. 

Championed  by  Representative  Reb>  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  tax-writing  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  bill  would  cut 
Federal  revenue  by  an  estimated  $1,800,000,- 
000  this  year  and  twice  that  much  next  year. 
It  would  repeal  on  Jiue  30  of  this  year  the 
tax  hike  Included  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1961.  The  proposed  reductions  range  from 
5  percent  on  the  lowest- income  brackets  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  highest. 

The  controversy,  which  involves  the  ad- 
ministration and  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful leaders  In  Congress,  is  over  the  timing 
of  the  tax  cut.  The  administration  wants  to 
balance  the  budget  first  and  cut  taxes  after. 
On  that  ground  it  is  opposed  to  the  Reed  bill 
and  may  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  on  corporations  imtll  December 
81.  The  personal  income-tax  increase  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  expire  then.  The  excess- 
profits  tax  wUl  terminate  June  80  unless 
renewed  by  Congress. 

Representative  Run  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
argue  that  the  loss  of  revenue  which  would 
resiilt  In  the  passage  of  House  bill  1 — esti- 
mated somewhere  between  $3  bllUon  and 


•S.600.000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year — could 
be  overcome  by  greater  Oovemment  economy. 

The  Truman  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1954,  anticipates  a  $9  billion 
deficit.  A  tax  cut  of  the  size  proposed  by  the 
Reed  bill  would  bring  the  deficit  up  tc  812 
billion.  In  view  of  the  size  of  the  budget, 
proponents  of  a  tax  reduction  hold  that  sav- 
ings in  this  amount  could  b«  effected  with- 
out impairing  any  necessary  Government 
services  or  our  national-defense  program. 
The  Government  would  have  $66  billion  to 
spend  next  year,  an  adequate  amount,  advo- 
cates of  early  tax  reduction  believe. 

The  administration  has  adopted  a  defeat- 
ist attitude  toward  budgetary  savings  in  re» 
cent  weeks.  The  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Budget  Director  all  have 
warned  against  undue  optimism  over  the 
prospects  of  a  balanced  budget.  However, 
congressional  economy  leaders  are  as  deter- 
mined as  ever  to  bring  Government  spending 
down  to  Government  income. 

Representative  Gwxmn,  of  New  York,  an 
advocate  of  the  tax  cut,  says:  "If  the  Con- 
gressmen have  the  money,  a  majority  will 
spend  whatever  they  have.  •  •  •  The  only 
way  a  Congress  can  stop  luelf  spending  is  by 
some  overall  magic  which  deprives  itself  of 
the  taxes." 

The  Rules  Committee,  which  Is  sitting  on 
the  Reed  tax  bill,  is  not  expected  to  send  it 
along  much  before  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  April.  This  would  give  the  House  enough 
time  to  vote  on  it  and  send  it  to  the  Senate. 
But  there  is  a  question  that  it  would  give  the 
Senate  enough  time  to  act  before  the  June 
30  deadline. 

Tax  bills  originate  only  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  must  wait  until  any  tax  measure 
comes  to  it  from  the  lower  Chamber  before  It 
may  start  the  hearings  all  legislation  under- 
goes. If  the  Arouse  Rules  Committee  holds 
up  the  Reed  bill  until  too  late  to  get  it 
through  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
Senate,  it  will  have  performed  a  disservice 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  administration. 

The  bill  deserves  a  fair  chance  to  stand  on 
its  merits  In  a  vote  by  the  House  after  de- 
bate. The  Rtiles  Committee  should  release 
It,  to  permit  iuch  a  vote. 


RednctioB  of  Taze$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  mtW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  sure  that  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  aware  that  our  good  - 
neighbor.  Canada,  has  reduced  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  eliminated  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax,  and  balanced  her 
budget.  As  a  result  of  this  wise  action. 
Canada  is  making  unprecedented  indus- 
trial growth  and  is  enjoying  great  pros- 
perity. 

The  French  Oovemment  proiposed  on 
March  9  of  this  year  a  reduction  in 
income-tax  rates  to  encourage  honesty. 
The  proposed  reduction  ii  17  percent 
and  is  to  apply  to  this  year's  income. 
The  income  declared  by  individuals  for 
1954  and  1955  would  be  taxed  at  rates 
one-third  lower  than  at  present.  Start- 
ing in  1956,  the  rates  would  be  set  at  20 
percent  lower  than  now. 

Now  that  I  have  introduced  House  bill 
1  to  reduce  individual  income  taxes  11 
percent,  I  am  charged  with  lese  majesty 
toward  the  leaders  who  refuse   to  let 
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House  bill  1  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  action.  I  cannot  recall  that  an 
objection  was  made  when  our  taxpayers 
were  called  upon  to  build  a  waterway  in 
France  from  the  Mediterranean  Sem  to 
Lake  Oeneva,  which  will  have  22  dsaoa 
and  46  power  stations.  The  cost  of  three 
dams,  when  completed,  will  be  $685 
million.  France  is  not  putting  a  cent 
into  this  project.  Are  our  taxpayers 
going  on  with  this  project  at  an  ultimate 
cost  to  them  of  $13  billions?  No  wonder 
there  is  a  cry  "Don't  cut  foreign  aid," 

House  bill  1.  to  relieve  our  taxpayers, 
can  be  blocked  but  foreign  dams  and 
power  stations  must  not  be  stalled. 

Our  taxpayers  have  put  $2  billion  into 
Italy  in  the  form  of  aid.  Here  is  the 
payoff:  Italy  has  Just  reduced  her  taxes. 
We  are  told  that  foreign  aid  must  con- 
tinue. We  are  told.  too.  that  our  tax- 
I>ayers  must  get  no  tax  relief,  not  even 
to  fulfill  party  campaign  plediges. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
evidence  in  support  of  my  statements. 
From  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
March  10,  1953. 1  am  inserting  an  article. 
France  Proposes  Income  Tax  Cuts,  and 
from  the  March  9,  1953,  edition  of  ttie 
Freeman  I  am  inserting  an  article  ra- 
titled  "Italy's  Taxes  and  Ours" : 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  ot  March  10. 

1B&3] 
FKANCM  Pboposb  iMOom  Tax  Cuts — Oovsait- 
MSMT  Sats  RaDUcnoira  Woula  Lbmbh  Dis- 

iTmRgvawuB 


[VTom  the  n^emim  of  March  9,  1953] 

bAI.T'B  TaZXS  AMD  OUIS 


Pabis,  March  9. — The  Government  propoaed 
today  •  reduction  In  income-tax  rates  to 
encoin*age  honesty,  "nie  proposal  was  con- 
tained in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  National 
Assembly  to  reform  the  country's  tax  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  criticized  as  unwieldy 
and  Ineffective. 

The  new  Income-tax  rates  would  enter  a 
transitional  period  next  year  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  17  percent  applying  to  this 
year's  income.  The  Income  declared  for  1954 
and  1955  would  be  taxed  at  rates  one-third 
lower  than  at  present. 

Starting, in  1956.  the  rate*  would  be  set 
at  20  percent  lower  than  now.  The  current 
rates  begin  at  10  percent  for  incomes  of 
more  than  $500  a  year  and  go  up  to  60  per- 
cent for  Incomes  of  more  than  $17,000  a  year. 
Compensating  for  this  reduction  In  rates 
would  be  an  accelerated  system  of  tax  collec- 
tions by  which  the  Government  said  it  hoped 
to  collect  3  years'  taxes  In  a  years. 

The  bill  proTldea  for  weekly  tax  withhold- 
ing by  employers. 

Persons  not  getting  a  fixed  wage  also  would 
pay  three  times  a  year  one -quarter  of  what 
they  paid  the  previous  year.  The  remaining 
quarter  would  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year. 

The  Oovemment  said  that  "too  many  tax- 
payers use  the  excuse  of  too  high  a  tax  rate 
to  evade  their  fiscal  duty." 

The  present  production  tax.  which  affects 
manufactured  articles  at  all  stages  from  raw 
material  to  the  finished  products,  and  the 
tax  on  business  transactions,  which  applies 
to  the  sales  of  goods  by  producers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers,  would  be  replaced  by  a 
single  tax  of  20  percent  applying  to  the 
finished  product. 

The  rate  of  20  percent,  eqval  on  the  aver- 
age to  the  sum  of  the  production  and  trana- 
action  taxes,  would  be  lowered  for  those  o(»n- 
pttnles  putting  their  profits  Into  Improving 
and  Increasing  production. 

The  reduction  could  reach  7$  percent  In 
the  Prench  steel  Industry,  aoon  to  be  thrown 
Into  open  competition  with  the  German  In- 
dustry In  the  European  ooal  and  steel  com- 
munity. 


The  reader,  after  dealing  with  his  own 
form  1040  or  1040A.  may  wish  to  be  enter- 
taaied  with  cheerful  tax  Intelligence  from 
faraway  places.  We  happen  to  have  such  In- 
formation on  hand,  dealing  with  Italy's  re- 
cently enacted  income-tax  law.  Like  France 
and  other  Latin  nations  known  for  wine, 
women,  and  song.  Italy  has  a  gay  tradition  of 
nationwide  Income-tax  evasion.  The  new 
law  tries  to  counter  this  tradition  by  being 
not  too  drastic. 

In  fact.  Italy's  Income-tax  law  Is  so  un- 
drastic  that,  to  the  American  taxpayw.  It 
reads  like  pure  escape  Uterature.  As  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  paid  nacat  $2  bUlion  for 
aid  to  Italy  since  World  War  n,  they  have  a 
very  direct  Interest  In  Italian  finances.  Here 
are  the  details: 

Suppose  an  Italian  made  the  equivalent 
of  $1,600  last  year,  which  Is  1  mlUlon  lire, 
how  much  tax  does  he  pay?  His  tax  Is  3.17 
percent,  while  an  American  In  the  same  tax 
bracket  has  to  pay  20  percent  of  his  Income 
In  taxes.  An  Italian  who  makes  the  equiva- 
lent of  $8,000  has  to  part  with  only  6  percent, 
or  the  equivalent  of  $480.  An  American  witlt 
the  same  income  has  to  turn  $1,960  over  to 
the  tax  collector. 

This  discrepancy  becomes  really  huge  when 
we  compare  larger  Incomee.  An  American 
who  makes  $80,000  has  to  pay  more  than 
$50,000  In  taxes;  an  Italian  with  the  same 
income  pays  only  about  $13,000.  MlUlon- 
alres  do  even  better  In  Italy.  If  you're  lucky 
enough  to  make  a  million  In  the  United 
States,  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue  prob- 
ably lets  you  keep  only  about  $114,000.  An 
Italian  who  makes  the  equivalent  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  can  keep  half  of  It. 

We  know  that  It  Is  considered  indelicate 
to  attach  strings  to  the  aid  we  send  abroad. 
But  at  Income-tax  time  even  the  most  sensi- 
tive have  their  boorish  moments  and  are 
likely  to  ask.  Cant  countries  that  get  grants 
and  loans  from  the  United  States  taxpayer 
Impose  the  same  kind  of  taxes  Americans  are 
forced  to  pay? 


Taft-Hartley  Revisioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PENNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Monday,  March  2, 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvsmla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  some  of  the 
questions  I  answered  before  the  C(»n- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

Chairman  McCohnxll.  Mr.  Kxaxns. 

Ifr.  KxASifs.  I  Join  my  colleague's  testi- 
mony here.  I  know  he  Is  sincere  In  what  he 
believes. 

There  is  one  thing  for  the  record  that  I 
wanted  to  get  clear.  You  said  that  you  were 
against  strikes.  But  you  believe  In  the  right 
to  strike,  do  you  not? 

Ifr.  RBOOC8.  Yes;  I  do.  Let  me  say  It  this 
way.  I  dislike  strikes  and  all  kinds  of  strife. 
That  does  not  mean  I  would  not  fight  to  pre- 
vent aggressors  from  running  all  over  us. 

Mr.  KxARNS.  I  thought  you  meant  that  In 
a  broader  sense. 

There  Is  just  one  other  question.  Do  you 
think  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been 
fairly  administered? 

Mr.  Rhodcs.  Well.  no.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provides  for  certain  duties  by  the  Labor 
Board,  and  I  think  the  administration 

Mr.  KKAXNa.  I  mean  since  it  has  been  \ixe 
law  of  the  land  now.  do  you  think  It  has  been 
lairly  administered? 


BCr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  a 
iMtd  situation  right  now  In  my  district.  I 
do  not  know  whether  It  Is  a  matter  of  admin- 
istration or  Just  what  it  Is.  The  TextUe  Ma- 
chine Works  there  had  a  strike  In  1947.  It 
resulted  in  a  Labcn-  Board  case  which  is  stUl 
unsettled.  The  comptmy  was  ordered  to  re- 
Instate  about  85  men  and  pwiy  back  pay 
amounting  to  many  thotisands  of  dollars. 
Up  to  this  time  the  company  refuses  to  com- 
ply. It  has  been  carried  along  in  the  courts 
for  5  years.  Very  likely  a  lot  of  these  people 
wlU  be  dead  before  the  matter  Is  finaUy  set- 
tled. If  ever. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  the  fault  of 
administration  or  Just  one  of  the  evils  In  the 
law.  Certainly  when  you  have  a  bad  law. 
even  good  administration  Is  not  enough. 

Mr.  KxAKNs.  Do  you  not  think,  though, 
that  when  we  have  the  law  as  enacted  by 
Congress,  that  It  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  Government 
regardless  of  whether  they  believe  In  it 
or  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  believe  that  when  a  law  la 
enacted,  it  should  be  carried  out;  yes.  Al- 
though I  beUeve  Congress  Is  somewhat  re- 
luctant on  enforcing  the  letter  of  the  law. 
There  have  been  so  many  evil  things  In  the 
act  that  Congress  Itself  does  not  ceem  willing 
to  have  all  of  the  provisions  enforced. 

Mr.  Keasns.  That  is  aU.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  McCokhkul.  Mr.  Kxllmt.  • 

Mr.  KxuxT.  Can  you  arrive  at  an  amicable 
relationship  between  management  and  labor 
tf  you  do  not  have  free  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  think  so.  Tills  law 
does  not  promote  free  bargaining  and  thereby 
hinders  an  amicable  relationship. 

Mr.  KsLLXT.  Have  we  had  free  oollectlva 
bargaining  In  the  past  decade? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Many  employers  of  this  Na- 
tion have  never,  to  this  day,  recognized  the 
right  of  working  people  to  have  a  union. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  In  this  law  is  that  It 
creates  a  lot  of  strife  over  the  very  desire 

of  worldng  people  to  have  an  organization. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Kklut.  Tbat  la  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  McCaannKU..  Mr.  Kmmbimm. 
Mr.  Kxbsteh.  Mr.  Rhodss,  several  of  the 
recommendations  that  you  have  made  here. 
It  is  my  recollection  the  Senate  in  1940 
passed  some  amendments  to  the  labor  law 
which  were  Identical  to  yoxir  reoommenda- 
tlona.    Is  that  .oot  your  recollection? 

For  example,  the  removal  of  the  ban  of  a 
striking  worker  to  vote.  That  was  <me  of 
them,  and  that  would  be  a  very  in^xntant 
one;  wovild  it  not? 

Mr.  Rhoimes.  It  Is  very  important,  and  I 
think  that   ban   should   be   eliminated.     I 
know  of  nothing  more  unfair  in  the  act  than 
-  that  provision. 

Mr.  Kxasmr.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pass  some  of  these 
very  recommendations  In  1949,  and  the  Sen- 
ate did  pass  a  n\imber  of  amendmenta, 
which,  however,  never  got  a  chance  to  be 
acted  on  In  the  House. 

With  regard  to  your  recommendations  on 
the  closed  shop,  not  only  as  a  legislator,  bvit 
as  an  experienced  luilon  man  In  trade-union 
matters,  you  recognize  the  fact  that  prior  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  there  were  abuses  of  the 
closed  shop  in  which  Individuals  who  wanted 
to  get  Into  the  union  or  wanted  to  get  a  Job 
were  kept  out  by  virtue  of  very  high  restric- 
tions, do  you  not,  Mr.  Rhodes? 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes. 

Mr.  KxBstEN.  In  other  words,  there  was 
such  a  thing  aj  the  closed  union;  Is  that  not 
correct? 
Mr.  Rhodes.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  KxasTzir.  And  you  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  that  situation,  would  you? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No.  And  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  all  through  my  career,  I  was  very  much 
opposed  to  a  union  if  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  Job  trust.  But  this  evil  has  been 
pretty  weU  eliminated.  I  had  a  very  Inter- 
esting experience  on  this  closed-shop  ques- 
tion once  when  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
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Community  General  Hospital  Board  In  Read- 
ing. The  board  voted  to  dismiss  a  member 
of  tbe  medical  staff  who  refused  to  Join  the 
3erlu  C!ounty  Medical  Society.  That  hap- 
pened at  a  meeting  at  which  I  did  not  at- 
tend. I  attended  the  following  meeting. 
When  the  minutes  were  read,  the  secretary 
reported  that  the  doctor  was  back  on  the 
job.  that  he  had  sigpied  up  with  the  medical 
society.  I  asked  the  president  of  the  board, 
who  was  a  former  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  who  Is  head  of  one  of  a 
large  local  Indiistry,  If  the  hospital  was  oper- 
ating under  the  closed  shop.  Only  weeks 
before,  he  opposed  the  closed  shop  In  his 
own  plant.  But  as  president  of  tbe  hospital 
board,  he  was  willing  to  have  a  member  of 
the  staff  fired  because  he  did  not  Join  the 
doctors'  union. 

The  only  answer  I  got  on  my  question  was, 
"Well,  you  are  not  against  It,  are  you?"  It 
wasnt  a  matter  of  principle  with  him — and 
I'm  sure  that's  true  generally  In  Industry. 

If  It  is  all  right  for  doctors,  why  should  It 
be  wrong  foi-  the  workers? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chairman  McCoknxll.  Mr.  Powsll. 

Mr.  PowxLL.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  McConnxix.  Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Lxn:AS.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  McConnxll.  Mr.  Holt. 

Mr.  Holt.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  McConnxll.  Mr.  Baxlzt. 

Mr.  Bazlst.  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  the 
hearings  ttola  morning.  However,  I  do,  aa 
an  Individual  member  of  the  commltte*. 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  giving  us  hU  reactions  of  90 
years  In  the  labor  movement,  and  I  want  to 
oompllment  him  on  the  research  that  was 
neoeeaary  In  the  preaentatloa  of  hU  brier 
that  he  haa  read  to  the  committee. 

Z  believe  that  the  committee  can  get  good 
•dvlce  from  men  like  the  gentleman  who 
haa  Juat  teetlfted  and  like  the  gentleman  who 
teettfled  yeaterday,  and  It  wUl  help  mate- 
rially thia  committee  In  arriving  at  aome 
Juat  solution  of  this  problem. 

Chairman  McConnbll.  Mr.  Rxodss. 

Mr.  JoMN  J.  Rkodss.  Mr.  Rmodis,  X  waa 
not  here,  unfortunately,  at  the  time  you 
made  your  statement,  and  It  Is  my  lose.  Z 
will  read  It.  and  I  have  It  here  before  me. 

Z  have  one  question  that  Z  would  like  to 
ask.  however.  Zt  la  In  the  written  state- 
ment here  that  the  proposed  law  would  In 
substance  nullify  the  laws  of  any  States 
which  are  not  In  agreement  therewith. 
Would  that  Include,  In  your  opinion,  an 
Initiative  i>assed  by  the  people  of  the  State, 
an  Initiative  measiire,  or  only  measures 
which  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Bute? 

Mr.  Rrooxs.  Z  think  the  Federal  law  shoiUd 
be  supreme.  In  all  cases. 

Mr.  John  J.  Rrodu.  In  other  words,  you 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted the  field  of  labor  legislation  and 
there  Is  no  longer  any  room  for  State  laws? 

Mr.  Rhodxs.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment looks  at  the  overall  picture,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  it  should  be  supreme. 
Of  course,  the  people  in  a  particular  State 
could  by  referendum  or  otherwise  pass  laws 
that  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  Fed- 
eral law.  I  think  when  a  Federal  law  la  en- 
acted that  should  be  the  law  for  all.  It 
should  wipe  out  all  State  laws  that  are  in 
contradiction,  regardless  of  how  or  when  the 
State  law  is  passed. 

Chairman  McConnell.  Utr.  Pkrkins. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman   McConnxli..  Mr.   Waimwxioht. 

Chairman  McConnxll.  Mr.  Howblx- 
Mr.  Howell.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  hearing  Mr.  Rhodes'  testimony.  I 
think  It  presents  a  very  thoughtful  and  ef- 
fective discussion  of  the  viewpoint  that  he 
had  acquired  from  many  years  of  actual  ex- 
perience In  the  labor  movement,  and  cer- 


tainly all  of  us  should  study  it  with  an  open 
mind  and  not  Just  In  line  with  our  previously 
established  views.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
real  contribution. 

Chairman  McConnxll.  Mr.  Wixa. 

Mr.  Wiat.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make 
a  or  3  observations  here. 

Tou  used  as  an  illustration  of  unfairness 
a  plant  that  moved  from  your  district  down 
into  Alabama,  and  in  the  process  of  organiz- 
ing that  plant  at  Jackson,  Ala.,  you  cited  the 
unfair  activity  of  the  chamber  of  conunerce 
of  that  particular  community.  Injecting  It- 
self in  violation  of  the  law.  if  I  may  say  that, 
into  the  organizational  activities. 

You  were  asked  by  Congressman  GwiNi*  If 
you  did  not  believe  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce had  the  same  prerogatives  and  the 
same  rights  to  inject  Itself  Into  the  welfare 
of  the  community  down  there  as,  perhaps, 
the  outside  union  organizers  that  came  In 
there  to  help  organize  the  plant  and  the 
workers.  I  think  it  might  be  constructive  to 
say  that  in  that  connection  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  some  parts  of  this  country  is  that 
when  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  Alabama 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jackson, 
Ala.,  injects  itself  into  a  strike,  invariably  It 
carries  with  it  all  of  the  forces  of  govern- 
ment of  that  locality. 

It  appeals  or  uses  Its  Influence  with  the 
judges  of  that  district,  for  restraining  orders, 
and  then  permanent  injunctions,  and  then 
lines  up  all  of  the  police  authority  of  the  city, 
county,  highway,  and  State  authority.  That 
la  the  advantage  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce enjoys  over  the  organisation  of  a  trade 
union,  that  certainly  no  labor  organisation 
enjoys  going  Into  a  community.  There  are 
tremendous  odda  that  are  pitted  against  the 
union. 

Mr.  Slliott.  XT  the  gitntleman  will  yield,  In 
making  the  statements  that  he  haa  made 
about  the  Influence  of  the  local  Judiciary, 
the  courts,  the  highway  patrolman,  the  police 
authority,  and  all  of  that,  you  are  referring 
not  speclflcally  <to  Jackson,  Ala.,  because 
there  Is  no  evidence  here  that  such  a  situa- 
tion actually  existed  there,  but  Z  assume 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  a  general  state 
that,  as  he  sees  It,  might  exist  In  any  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Wm.  I  refer  to  a  condition  that  Z  have 
experienced  In  many  localltlee  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Elliott.  But  not  In  Jackson.  Ala.,  spe- 
clflcally? 

Mr.  Wixa.  I  have  not  had  any  chance  to 
InvesUgate  this,  but  I  think  that  perhaps 
we  could  make  the  connections  without 
much  trouble. 

Mr.  Bluott.  Z  am  somewhat  doubtful  that 
you  can. 

Mr.  Wixx.  They  picked  out  your  State;  1 
did  not.  They  used  it  as  an  example.  But 
you  have  some  bad  spots  in  Alabama,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  deny  that. 

There  Is  another  question  that  was  asked 
you  that  I  think  la  very  important  in  thU 
whole  pictive.  Congressman  Kxarns  asked 
you  if  in  the  operation  of  the  law  since  its 
passage  there  perhaps  was  not  some  adminis- 
trative weaknesses. 

Those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing even  the  good  parts  of  the  law  which 
gives  to  the  labor  unions,  or  apparently  gives 
to  the  labor  unions,  some  redress  against 
unfair  labor  policies,  are  not  given  enough 
money  or  personnel  to  process  disputes.  This 
results  in  either  the  breaking  up  of  the 
union,  dying  on  the  vine,  or  a  denial  to  work- 
ers of  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  this 
law. 

You  have  eases  in  this  country  today  that 
have  been  hanging  on  the  vine  18  months. 
Now  how  long  do  you  think  the  patients. 
t^e  workers,  are  going  to  hold  in  good  stead. 
waiting  a  year  and  a  half  to  have  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hear  an  imffttr  labor 
charge? 

Now.  I  have  maintained,  and  I  will  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  me  whUe  it  Is  not  an 
intentional  sabotage,  they  do  not  do  what 


this  law  aaked  them  to  do  becaxise  they  have 
not  got  the  money  nor  the  personnel. 

Mr.  KzAXNS.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  WiEB.  You  agree  with  me.  Tliat  is  your 
answer.    All  right. 

Now.  let  me  make  this  observation  In  reply 
to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  KxasrxN  of 
Wisconsin.  He  asked  about  the  union  shop. 
We  will  get  to  your  bill  now.  I  think  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  here.  Congressman 
Rhodes,  Is  to  do  what  Senator  Tatt  has 
found  is  necessary  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

The  International  to  which  you  belong  Is 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  I  think  everybody 
here  knows  one  of  the  greatest  trade  unions 
in  the  United  SUtes.  That  is  the  typo- 
graphical union.  It  has  enjoyed  a  fine  rec- 
ord and  fine  reputation  all  through  its  activ- 
ities as  a  trade  union.  You  were  perhafM 
one  of  the  first  Internationals  to  enjoy  the 
closed  shop  nationwide.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
your  union  is  one  of  the  few  unions  in  the 
United  States  that  does  just  what  has  been 
mentioned  here  by  a  number  of  members 
of  this  committee.  You  have  a  referendum 
on  everirthing  your  International  does. 

Mr.  Rrodbs.  The  ITU  Is  as  democratic  as 
any  labor  organisation  I  know  of. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Wnoi.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  McConnxll.  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Bluott.  I  should  like  to  aak  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  or  two.  Z  want  to  aay  In 
the  beginning  that  Z  have  enjoyed  your  tee- 
tlmony.  Mr.  Rhodxs,  very  much,  and  I  think 
that  you  ably  and  sincerely  preeented  a  view- 
point. You  came  to  the  Congrees  the  same 
time  Z  did,  and  I  obeerve  the  gentleooan  haa 
been  active  in  repreeenting  and  working  for 
thoee  Intereeu  and  principles  that  he  holds 
dear. 

Now,  the  reference  you  have  made  here 
to  Jackson,  Ala.,  Z  gather  was  made,  Mr. 
Rmodss.  purely  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  teetl- 
mony  or  things  that  you  have  heard  other 
people  say. 

Mr.  Rmoois.  That  Is  right  Z  got  It  second- 
hand. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  came  secondhandt 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Elliott.  And  to  be  actually  and  abao- 
luUly  truthful  and  fair  about  It.  the  Vanity 
Fair  Mills  placed  its  first  mill  In  Alabama 
at  MonroevlUe,  Ala..  In  1947.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  Rhodxs.  I  know  Vanity  Fair  has  an- 
other plant  in  Alabama,  but  Z  am  not  sure 
where.  Whether  they  opened  up  at  Jackson 
after  they  moved  from  Reading,  that  I  do 
not  know.  They  have  a  number  of  plants  in 
various  cities  in  the  South.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  saying  that  they  atu>ved 
from  Reading  to  Jackson.  Maybe  they  did. 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Elliott.  My  xmderstandlng  of  the  facts 
Is  that  they  first  moved  to  Monroevllle.  about 
1947,  and  they  liked  the  general  area  there 
and  later  they  placed  other  mills,  1  at  Jack- 
son, and  I  believe  1  at  Demopolls.  and  1  at 
Linden.  Ala.,  making  a  total  of  about  4  mills 


that  they  have  1 

Now,  did  yoj 
talk  up  there 
perlencea  tha 
Monroevllle.  or' 
Mr.  Rhodes. 


there. 
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ng  about  the  ex- 
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periences they  had  in  southern  communities, 
but  I  could  not  Ulk  about  it  intelligently 
at  this  time,  because  it  has  been  too  long 
ago  since  I  have  been  cloae  to  the  situation. 
Mr.  Elliott.  Actually,  did  not  Vanity  Fair 
Mills  experience  what  many  other  mills  have 
found,  that  they  found  in  the  South,  in  Ala- 
bama if  you  will,  a  climate  that  they  liked, 
a  location  that  they  were  able  to  expand 
Into  to  meet  the  growing  southern  market 
and  so  they  moved  a  part  of  their  mills,  or 
In  this  case  you  say  all  of  them.  Into  that 
area? 

Mr.  Rhodxs.  I  do  not  dispute  that. 
Mr.  Eluott.  That  Is  all. 
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Mr.  RHODXS.  I  do  want  to  say  In  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  that  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  mills  that  have 
moved  from  my  district  to  the  South.  It 
has  been  true  also  ot  Industry  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  is  evil  In  such  movlngs  with- 
out some  oonalderatlon  for  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  people. 

Vanity  Fair  legally  did  have  the  right  to 
go  where  they  could  operate  cheaper  and 
make  more  profits.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  that  much  of  this  talk  about 
tbe  freedom  of  workers,  and  the  right  to 
work,  Is  Just  a  lot  of  doubletalk. 

So  I  just  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
not  finding  fault  with  Vanity  Fair  in  moving 
anywhere,  or  with  any  other  Industry.  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  how  Inconsistent  It  Is  for 
employers,  including  Vanity  Fair,  to  talk 
about  the  right  to  work.  They  do  not  care 
much  about  the  rights  of  workers,  or  they 
would  not  move  aa  they  did  on  a  week's 
notice. 

There  was  no  consideration  whatever  for 
the  worUng  people  or  the  community.  X 
think  that  la  aontethlng  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about.  We  talk  abo\it  economy 
and  waste,  but  what  about  the  waste  that 
comes  in  unemplojrment,  In  throwing  out 
skilled  workers  here  and  training  them  there? 

In  this  "economy"  Congress  we  think  too 
little  about  the  waste  of  real  wealth  and 
human  and  natural  reeouroea. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Z  am  not  familiar  with  the 
facts  that  surround  In  detail  tbe  Jackson. 
Ala.,  situation,  but  I  would  llks  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Z  represent  a  district  that 
has  the  largest  unemployment  o(  any  dis- 
trict, and  this  has  been  true  now  tor  several 
years,  in  a  time  of  plenty,  of  any  district  In 
the  entire  II  Bouthern  Btates.  and  Z  am  Just 
as  much  Interested  in  this  buslnsss  of  pre- 
serving aaa  glvtag  opportunity  to  the  buaaaa 
side  of  this  proposition  w  tbe  geotleman  Is. 

Mr.  llMQMt.  X  know  you  ara,  Mr.  Bllwr. 
Z  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly,  and  X  think 
you  have  done  a  mighty  good  job,  and  I 
know  that  you  are  slneerely  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  people  ot  your  district. 

Mr.  Eluott.  Thank  you  very  much.  Bill 
X  want  to  aay  to  the  gentleman  that  there  is 
going  to  be  competition,  as  Z  see  It,  and  com- 
petition of  a  kind  that  we  can  do  very  little 
about  In  tbe  field  of  passing  laws  as  between 
theee  sections  of  America  where  a  means  of 
a  livelihood  Is  as  deelrable  aa  It  Is  In  some 
sections  of  the  South  and  where  that  means 
Is  as  hard  to  get  at  as  It  Is  In  some  sections 
of  the  South. 

We  are  going  through  a  complete  change  In 
many  areas  of  the  South,  in  the  economy  of 
the  country  there,  and  the  desire  for  joba 
and  for  Industries  ts  so  great  that  in  the 
detail  of  the  thing  you  are  going  to  And 
great  competition  between  Beading  and  be- 
tween some  of  the  towns  down  there. 

But  It  eeems  to  me  that  thoee  things,  under 
vigorous  programs,  will  work  themselves  out 
to  the  extent  that  we  will  have  no  great 
damage  in  the  long  run.  Zt  U  a  matter  ot 
competition  between  the  sections,  that  la 
what  Z  am  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  Rhodis.  Z  would  like  to  say  to  Mr. 
ELLiorrr,  that  Z  agree  with  him.  There  wlU 
be  competition.  But  when  there  Is  competi- 
tion between  workers  of  the  North  and  the 
South  which  reeults  In  falling  living  stand- 
ards and  in  bringing  depression  to  the  econ- 
omy, then  we  are  all  concerned.  I  say  that 
one  way  to  eliminate  that  kind  of  unfair 
competition  is  protect  and  promote  the  free« 
dom  of  the  workera  to  organise  In  the  South. 
The  southern  people  are  every  bit  as  good 
as  the  people  of  the  North,  and  they  have 
every  right  to  good  living  standards  and  op- 
portunity. We  can  help  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama and  In  aU  the  South  when  we  enact 
legislation  to  protect  them  In  their  desire  to 
organize  and  to  win' Industrial  freedom  and 
a  better  life. 


Mr.  Ownnv.  Is  the  controversy  over  Jade- 
scm  finally  finished? 

Mr.  Rhodh.  There  are  many  more  Jack- 
sons.  Mr.  Ownnt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Gvrnnf.  I  vrant  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  giving  us  all  of 
this  time  and  his  conviction  and  experience 
in  labor  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you.  Z  enjoyed  the 
opportimlty  to  be  here,  and  I  want  to  thank 
all  of  the  members  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  my  statement 
and  in  answering  questions,  I  was  before 
the  committee  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Dtiring  that  time  a  number  of  matters  of 
Interest  to  the  people  of  my  district  were 
mentionecL  However,  the  daily  news- 
papers in  my  district  suppressed  the 
story.  The  local  press  did,  however, 
publish  favorable  editorials  and  stories 
with  eight-column  headlines  pertaining 
to  suggestions  for  more  restrictive  labor 
legislation  recommended  by  Congress- 
man Lucas,  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
Robert  N.  Denham.  former  counsel  of 
the  NLRB  and  now  a  oorporaUon  lob- 
byist 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  very  much 
misunderstood.  Many  working  people 
are  not  aware  of  some  of  Its  evil  provi- 
sions and  what  the  law  will  ultimately  do 
ia  pulUng  down  their  living  standards, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of 
labor  unions.  Thia  would  have  a  bad 
effect  on  all  aeotlons  of  our  economy. 
It  la  not  generally  reallied,  but  the  m- 
rtous  situation  in  the  hoalery  Industry 
In  Berks  County.  Pa.,  Is  due  in  part  to 
provlalons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
have  prevented  organisation  by  workers 
of  the  South.  The  lack  of  information 
on  this  and  other  important  lasuea  U 
largely  due  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  dally 
press. 

Some  of  my  constituents  will  disagree 
with  me.  but  I  believe  they  disapprove 
of  news  suppression.  Many  of  them,  I 
know,  are  interested  in  the  Vanity  Fair 
and  will  resent  the  press  blackout  of 
this  news.  So  that  constituents  can  see 
how  news  is  suppressed  and  slanted.  I  am 
sending  this  message  into  my  district  in 
an  effort  to  break  through  the  iron  cur- 
tain of  a  totalitarian  and  corrupt  press. 

What  happens  in  my  district  is  only 
a  sample  of  what  is  taking  place 
throughout  the  Nation  as  we  move  dan- 
gerously close  to  thought  control  and  a 
corporate  state. 


Coi 


iuust  ViolatioB  of  the  Territory  of 
Western  Germaiy 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  idCBioAir 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  BZPRESKNTATTVSS 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  March  10,  the  press  carried  the 
story  of  an  open  and  flagrant  violation 
of  the  territory  of  Western  Germany  by 
two  Communist  airplanes  of  the  MIG^IS 
type,    which    presumably    came    from 


CssechoslovaUa.  During  the  brief  timer 
that  they  were  over  German  territory/ 
they  shot  down  an  American  jet  aircrafk> 
although  fortunately  the  pilot  escaped! 
with  minor  injuries. 

I  understand  a  severe  note  of  protest 
has  already  been  sent  to  the  Czech  Gov-  ■ 
emment  through  our  Ambassador  at 
Prague.  Presumably  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  determining  what  further 
courses  of  action  should  be  followed.  I 
also  note  that  the  Czech  Government,  in 
reply,  has  claimed  that  our  aircraft  vio- 
lated Czech  territory. 

I  presume  that  the  mtnimum  demands 
of  the  State  Department  will  include 
indemnity  for  oin*  aircraft,  disciplinary 
measures  to  be  taken  against  the  Com- 
munist pilots  and  assurances  that  such 
an  event  wiU  not  be  repeated.  Neverthe-* 
less,  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  that  any 
or  all  of  these  demands  will  be  met  by 
the  Czech  Government  in  the  light  of  its 
initial  reply.  Such  conflicts  between 
our  own  and  Communist  aircraft,  of 
course,  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
cold  war.  and  to  date  we  have  received 
nothing  but  brushoffs  in  reply  to  earlier 
protests  of  this  nature.  However.  Z 
think  this  time  the  facts  are  so  strongly 
weighted  in  our  favor  that  further  action 
of  a  more  positive  character  is  heavily 
warranted. 

I  do  not  wish  to  force  the  State  De- 
partment's hand  in  Its  final  decision  m 
to  the  appropriate  course  of  action  to 
pursue.  Neverthelees.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  it  la  my  conviction  that 
such  an  incident  was  one  of  deliberato 
and  calculated  Intent  on  the  part  o( 
the  Oommvinitta  with  a  view  to  notlo« 
ing  the  reaction  of  the  new  adalnletra* 
tion  and  in  what  manner  it  may  differ 
from  our  previous  stands  In  Uke  mattera. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  the  course  of 
action  we  follow  in  this  matter  will  havo 
a  very  real  and  lasting  effect  upon  Bo* 
Viet  American  relations,  at  least  in  th« 
near  future. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  voice  the 
strongest  hope  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment will  explore  all  possible  courses  of 
retaliation  in  this  grave  matter.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  to  mere  notes  of  pro- 
test as  was  the  course  of  action  of  the 
previous  administration,  the  Commu- 
nists will  realize  that  they  have  con- 
tinued impunity  to  act  as  they  did  2  days 
ago,  and  we  can  expect  such  occurrences 
to  happen  sigain  and  again,  perhaps  in 
an  even  more  flagrant  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  our  protest  be  sup- 
ported by  some  form  of  positive  retalia- 
tion, in  whatever  manner  the  Depart- 
ment may  determine  to  be  in  our  best 
interests,  it  may  very  well  bring  an 
abrupt  halt  to  such  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite  govern- 
ments. The  lessons  of  the  past  few  years 
teach  us  in  a  painful  manner  that  the 
only  lesson  the  Communists  learn  to  re- 
spect is  the  principle  of  meeting  force 
with  force,  strength  with  strength,  and 
a  fairly  approximate  application  of  the 
Mosaic  law  "an  eye  for  an  eye."  and  so 
forth. 

In  this  respect.  I  am  enclosing  a  col- 
MXnn  written  by  David  Lawrence  whi<^ 
appeared  in  the  March  11  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star.  While  not  necessar- 
ily advocating  the  course  of  action  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  am  Uioroughly 
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in  aecord  wUh  his  belief  tdat  at  least 
the  threat  of  determined  retaliatloxi  on 
our  part  at  this  time  myay  save  us  tmtold 
headaches  and  srievances  in  the  future. 
The  New  York  Times,  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  this  morning  wlilch  is  also  en- 
cloaed.  takes  a  somewhat  similar  stand 
for  positive  action  in  reply  to  the  Com- 
munist provocation. 

[Rom  the  Waahln^n  Star  of  Iterch  11, 
IMS] 

Ir^  TtMB  y<Mi  *  Bbow  cm  Foacs — Uhrki 
SBiTai    Sboxild   Mofcn.TiffB   Planis   Alonq 

CxaCH  BOKOBt  TO  KNVOMB  OUB  DtMAXO  VOA 
RaPASATZOM,  OB  SXiSB 

(By  David  Lawrenoa) 

It  th«  Kremlin  lowing  Ita  taetb— coaA- 
dant  that  nothing  mot*  than  varbal  protaata 
will  be  forthcoming  from  what  it  oonsitlars 
a  timid  waatam  aUlancet 

Is  the  ahootizig'down  of  American  aircraft 
over  the  United  States  sone  of  Germany  a 
raprisal  for  the  falliire  of  the  allies  to  retxurn 
a  Pcdish  }et  plane,  which,  when  it  landed  in 
Denmark  waa  immediately  dismantled  by 
alhed  tachnleians  anxious  to  aaeertain  the 
mechanical  aacrata  of  tike  oommunlat  flghtto 
craftf 

Is  the  Incident  a  test  to  find  out  if  the 
Moscow  view — ^that  the  western  alliance  ia 
dedicated  to  a  "peace-at-any-prlca"  policy — 
la  correct? 

Is  the  episode  designed  as  propaganda  to 

^Intimidate  peoirtea  in  the  satellite  countries 

by  emphasizing  to  them  that  the  iron  Itand 

of  MOacow  still  can  call  the  turn  and  ahoot 

down  American  planes  at  will? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
the  shooting  down  of  an  American  airman 
over  Germany  has  occasioned  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  as  a  grave  view  of  the  occur- 
rence is  talcen  in  Government  circles. 

Coming  as  It  does  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  StaUn.  while  the  Western  World  la  stlU 
engaged  in  a  process  of  wlahful  thinlclng 
about  how  the  departure  of  the  Communist 
leader  could  mean  a  turn  toward  peace,  the 
attack  in  daylight  on  Allied  planes  Ulustratea 
the  continuity  of  operation  of  the  military 
forces  directed  by  the  Kremlin.  It  func- 
tions wlthoiTt  the  interruption  and  In  con- 
formity with  plans  doubtless  laid  long  ago. 
For  the  attacks  on  American  airplanes  are 
part  of  a  well-developed  plan.  The  orders  to 
shoot  down  any  American  or  Allied  craft 
across  a  boundary  would  be  iinderstandable, 
but  the  Moscow  militarists  haven't  stuck  to 
boundaries.  Not  long  ago  an  Allied  plane 
flying  near  Berlin  and  known  to  be  well 
within  Its  course  was  shot  at,  though  the 
plane  wasnt  forced  down.  Earlier,  an  un- 
armed United  States  Navy  patrol  plane  waa 
ahot  down  over  the  Baltic  with  a  loss  of  10 
Americans. 

Because  the  Allies  do  no  mcae  than  write 
notes  of  protest,  the  Moscow  regime  is  un- 
questionably convinced  It  can  flre  away 
whenever  It  Is  desirable  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses to  show  Its  scorn  for  the  Allied  military 
forces  in  Europe. 

Tills  is  a  dangeroxis  set  of  circumstances 
and  reeembles  the  testing  which  Hitler  em- 
ployed when  he  marched  into  the  Rblneland 
in  November  1936.  He  waa — as  the  archives 
later  revealed — fearful  that  he  might  meet 
resistance,  but  when  he  encountered  only 
diplomatic  protests  he  felt  sure  the  chances 
that  the  Allies  would  try  to  stop  any  further 
encroachment  were  remote. 

This  la  the  way,  of  course,  that  large-scale 
wars  start,  for  instead  of  nipping  any  auch 
aggression  in  the  bud  at  the  very  outset  the 
fatal  way  Is  to  procrastinate  and  engage  in 
long-drawn-out  note-writing  contests  which 
serve  only  to  convince  the  aggressor  that  he 
can  take  further  liberties  and  get  away 
with  It. 

The  Allies  by  their  weaknesses  have  been 
jluiwitUngly  bringing  oo  a  situation  wherein 


they  may  be  eonpelled  to  do  somAtlklac  more 

drastic  to  prove  that  they  wiU  not  tolerate 
interference  with  military  forces  atationed 
within  boundaries  fixed  by  wartime  agrec- 
menta. 

It  seems  ironical  that  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  at  the  very  moment  when  Moscow 
is  showing  her  contempt  for  these  same  war- 
time agreements,  there  Is  a  hesitancy  to  paaa 
a  simple  resolution  condemning  the  lawless 
and  reckless  behavior  of  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment toward  the  peoples  of  small  countries 
in  Europe  which  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected against  both  annexation  and  pro- 
longed occupation  or  enalavement  by  the 
Russian  armies.  Caechoalovakia.  whose  col- 
on appeared  on  the  Ruaaian-built  planea 
which  attacked  American  airmen  Tuesday,  la, 
of  course,  no  longer  an  Independent  nation, 
birt  the  puppet  of  Moscow. 

Whether  Roosevelt  or  Truman  or  Amwlean 
diplomats  made  the  wartime  agreementa  la 
far  leas  important  today  than  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  imperiallata  in  Mosoow  are 
making  sorapa  of  pi^per  of  thoae  same  agree- 
ments. No  contract  between  two  parties  was 
ever  held  to  be  binding  when  one  or  the  other 
broke  faith  and  violated  its  provisions. 

This  Is  probably  going  to  be  known — like 
the  period  between  193S  and  1999— as  the 
"pussyfoot  era."  It  may  be  that  the  end 
resxilta  will  be  to  accelerate  world  war  m. 
Just  as  did  the  appeasement  in  the  thirties. 
for  unless  the  Czechoalavakian  Government 
i^Kkloglzes  for  the  ahooting  down  of  the 
American  plane — which  it  would  only  on 
orders  from  Moscow — the  "grave  Incident," 
as  James  B.  Conant,  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner in  Berlin,  has  described  It,  will 
confront  the  Allies  with  a  real  crisis. 

Acquiescence  would  be  a  parallel  to  the 
allied  reaction  to  Hitler's  invasion  of  the 
Bhineland. 

A  timely  ahow  oi  an  Intention  to  resist 
would  be  a  step  toward  preventing  a  war 
later  on.  If  demand  for  immediate  repara- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  plane  were  followed 
by  a  mobilization  on  the  Csech  border  of 
many  allied  bomber  planes  loaded  with  atom 
bombs,  the  Kremlin  might  then  order  the 
satellite  government  at  Prague  to  eat  crow. 
That  would  be  a  salutary  development.  It 
oould  be  a  sign  that  Malenkov  wanted  paace, 
not  war. 

[FTcmi  the  New  York  Times  of  March  12, 
1953) 

CoMxmnsT  Pbovocation 
The  long  series  of  Communist  provoca- 
tions which  began  with  Soviet  attacks  on 
American  airplanes  in  the  Far  East  as  far 
back  as  August  1945,  and  has  thus  far  in- 
volved at  least  a  dozen  American  and  several 
other  western  aircraft,  has  now  reached  a 
climax  in  the  ahooting  down  of  an  American 
jet  fighter  over  Germany. 

This  latest  crime,  which  High  Commis- 
sioner Conant  characterizes  sa  an  outrage, 
has  been  perpetrated  by  Scvlet-bullt  Jet 
fighters  of  the  Czechoslovak  Air  Force  which, 
in  clear  weather  and  with  apparent  delibera- 
tion. Invaded  the  German  air  space  and 
Jumped  the  American  airplane  without 
warning.  What  makes  this  crime  particu- 
larly grave  is  that,  while  most  of  the  previ- 
ous incidents  took  place  either  over  the  high 
seas  or  over  foreign  territories,  this  one  was 
staged  over  territory  under  American  occu- 
pation, sovereignty  and  protection. 

F(M^\mately,  no  lives  were  lost  this  time, 
and  it  Is  even  mqre  fortunate  that  such  inci- 
dents can  no  longer  precipitate  wars  luUess 
an  aggressor  nke  Hitler  wants  to  seize  on 
them  as  a  pretext  for  war.  which  the  United 
States  certainly  does  not.  But  it  la  obvious 
that  American  airplanes  and  citizens  cannot 
forever  serve  aa  targets  tor  Communist  pro- 
vocatetirs,  irrespective  of  whether  these  are 
merely  trigger-happy  pilots  showing  their 
contempt  for  the  capitalists  or  whether  they 


are  Inatnimeiits  of  deliberate  Communist 
poUcy  to  test  the  mettle  of  the  West. 

Seeretary  Dulles  has  already  annoimced 
that  the  United  State*  take*  a  serious  view 
of  the  situation.  Aa  xisual  in  such  cases,  w* 
hav*  lodged  the  strongest  possible  protest  in 
Prague,  but  Prague,  a*  is  likewise  usxial  in 
Communist  practice,  has  replied  with  a 
oounterprotest  which  Is  especially  brawn  be- 
cauae  it  charges  that  a  plane  which,  after 
being  ahoC  down,  craahed  IS  miles  inside  of 
Germany,  had  really  to**n  26  miles  inside 
Caechoalovakia.  However,  a  protest  Is  quit* 
evidently  not  enough  and  further  measures 
are  necessary. 

One  such  measure,  already  employed  in 
Japan.  Is  for  American  planes  to  shoot  back 
whenever  they  are  attacked,  and  orders  to 
that  effect  are  already  In  foro*.  The  trouble 
with  that  order  ia  that  moat  of  the  American 
plane*  in  Europe  are  not  fast  anougta  to  oop* 
with  th*  8ovl*t-built  )*t  flghtAra.  whleh 
means  that  the  order  should  be  followed  up 
as  quMkly  aa  posalbl*  with  th*  shipmsnt  to 
■urop*  of  mor*  F-M  8abr*i*ta.  which  hava 
provad  th*ma*lv**  to  b*  th*  mastar*  of  the 
Soviet  fighters  in  Korea.  Foro*  is  th*  only 
thing  the  Communists  respect,  and  If  It  is 
force  they  want,  they  ahall  have  it. 

Beyond  that.  oonald«ratkm  might  be  givca 
to  measure*  aimilar  to  thoa*  ampioyed 
against  Tugoalavia  in  a  similar  incldsnt, 
when  the  United  Statee  aerved  an  ultima- 
tum threatening  to  cite  the  offending  Gov- 
ernment before  the  United  NaUona  iiniss* 
proper  amends  were  made.  The  ultimatum 
brought  satisfactory  results  and  atopped  fur- 
ther offenses  by  Yugoslavia,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  U  should  not  be  tri*d  again. 


Speech  iBtrodacnif  a  Bfll  Provi&if  Aito- 
Mobiles  for  World  War  I  Vctefans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

or  lOUISIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESBNTATIVB 

Monday.  January  26. 19SS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent 
to  my  recent  appointment  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  under- 
took a  study  of  benefits  afforded  veterans, 
particularly  disabled  veterans.  This 
study  disclosed  an  unjustified  discrlm« 
ination  against  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
The  discrimination  to  which  I  refer  exists 
between  World  War  I  veterans  and  those 
of  World  War  n  or  Korea  in  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile.  The 
Government  will  contribute  $1,600  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for 
a  veteran  of  World  War  n  or  Korea  who 
has  lost  or  permanently  lost  the  use  of 
one  or  both  hands  or  one  or  both  feet  or 
^^0  has  certain  permanent  imjmlrments 
of  vision  but  the  World  War  I  veteran 
in  the  same  situation  under  the  present 
law  Is  not  entitled  to  this  benefit. 

I  cannot  imderstand  this  discrimina- 
tion. Was  the  sacrifice  made  for  his 
country  by  the  World  War  I  veteran  any 
the  less  great  than  that  of  a  similarly 
affected  World  War  n  veteran?  Was 
the  suffering  and  hardship  for  him  and 
his  family  any  the  less  severe?  Is  he 
not  as  deserving  of  his  country's  care 
and  honor?  Of  course  he  is.  Therefore, 
I  have  this  day  introduced  H.  R.  2114. 
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which  win  amend  the  law— Thirty- 
eighth  United  States  Code,  pages  252a- 

252e and  direct  the  Administrator  of 

Veterans'  Affah^  to  make  payments  for 
the  purchase  of  automobiles  for  World 
War  I  veterans  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
veterans  of  World  War  n  or  Korea. 

In  addiUon  H.  R.  2114  provides  that 
the  Administrator  pay  to  each  veteran. 
World  Wars  I.  n,  and  Korean,  whom 
he  has  assisted  in  providing  an  auto- 
mobile under  this  or  prior  acts,  the  sum 
of  $50  during  each  month  which  begins 
more  than  4  years  after  payment  is  made 
in  connecUon  with  providing  the  veteran 
with  an  automobile  or  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion whichever  is  later. 

Gentlemen,  the  enactment  of  the  orlg- 
to»l  uw  to  assist  disabled  veterafis  to 
obtain  automobiles  was  In  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  an  actual  need  on 
their  part.    That  need  will  not  dlsap- 
pear  when  the  automobile  is  worn  cut. 
I  agree  that  the  Government  should  not 
go  into  the  automobile-repair  business 
to  keep  those  automobiles  running,  how- 
ever, we  should  recognize  that  after  4 
years  the  automobiles  will  require  sub- 
stantial repairs  to  maintain  them  In 
safe  condition.   The  $50  per  month  will 
enable  the  veterans  to  either  keep  the 
old  automobile  in  repair  or  apply  the 
amount  monthly  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  new  one.    These  men.  because  of 
their   handicaps,   cannot   compete   on 
equal  terms  in  the  labor  market  with 
those  not  so  handicapped.    They  do  not 
ordinarily  possess  the  Income  which  en- 
ables them  to  purchase  a  new  car  every 
4  or  5  years  or  to  maintain  or  repair  an 
old  automobUe. 
Under  the  present  law  qualified  dis- 
*      abled  World  War  n  and  Korean  veter- 
ans must   make  application    within  3 
years  from  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service  In  order  to  obtain  an  auto- 
mobile.   H.  R.  2114  retains  this  limita- 
tion 8UKl  traces  a  limitation  upon  ap- 
plications by  World  War  I  veterans  of 
an  equivalent  time.     It  requires  their 
applications  to  be  made  before  July  1. 
1958.    It  also  specifically  provides  that 
no  application  shall  be  required  from 
a  veteran  in  order  to  establish  his  en- 
titlement to  the  payment  of  $50  per 
month  provided  in  section  2  of  the  act 
as  amended  by  my  bill. 

The  disabled  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I,  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict  are  de- 
serving of  all  the  help  and  assistance 
that  a  grateful  RepubUc  can  bestow  in 
attempting  to  restore  them  to  a  normal 
mode  of  living.  The  loss  of  hands  and 
'  feet  and  sight  by  the  five  or  six  thou- 
sand World  War  I  veterans  affected  by 
H.  R.  2114  is  Just  as  great  a  sacrifice 
and  just  as  great  a  handicap  as  the 
losses  of  the  veterans  of  the  later  wars. 
No  distinction  or  discrimination  should 
be  made  among  these  men.  Finally, 
gentlemen,  their  need  for  an  automobile 
wlU  continue  the  rest  of  their  lives,  far 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  single  car 
provided  for  in  the  present  law.  There- 
fore, my  bill  not  only  removes  the  dis- 
crimination between  them  but  will  also 
assist  all  the  eligible  veterans  to  secure 
a  new  automoWe  as  the  old  one  wears 
out. 


Forty-dnth  State? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

ov  Msw  voaic 

Of  TBS  ROUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side  I  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill  for  HawaU  sUtehood.  This  was  not 
done  because  I  opposed  statehood  for 
HawaU  but  rather  because  I  reeented  the 
manner  of  approach  and  the  d^berate 
omission  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  In 
my  vote  to  reoommit.  I  was  hopeful  that 
such  motion.  If  carried,  would  have 
brought  out  a  bill  calling  for  Alaskan 
statehood.  In  spite  of  my  feeUngs  I  did 
not  want  to  vote  against  a  bill  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  have  been  passed  on 
Its  merits.  Both  major  parties  have  on 
many  oceaaions  diieotly  or  impliedly 
promised  HawaU  full  sUtehood.  Neither 
party  nor  America  Itself  can  afford  to 
lose  the  respect  of  the  world  by  reneging 
on  promises.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  today's  New  York  Times  and  re- 
spectfully caU  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  the  admonition  contained  in 
the  last  sentence  thereof: 

Foarr-wnrrH  Statb? 
rot  the  third  time  in  6  years  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  has  voted  to  grant  sUte- 
hood to  Hawaii.    On  the  two  previous  occa- 
sions, in  1947  and   1050,  the  biU  failed  to 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.    But  the  ptxM- 
pects  now  appear  to  be  brighter  tlian  ever 
before,  as  last  year  for  the  first  time  the 
platfomu  of  both  parties  favored  immediate 
statehood  for  the  islands.    It  may  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns  the  necessary  legialation 
WiU  have  been  adopted  to  bring  HawaU  at 
last  into  the  Federal  Union  as  the  49th  State. 
However,  the  forces  In  oppoeitlon  are  not 
to  be  underestimated.     The  real  basis  for 
the  fight  against  admission  of  Hawaii  bolls 
down  to  the  fear  of  many  Congressmen  from 
the  South  that  the  two  new  votes  in  the 
Senate  wlU  be  cast  for  dvU  rights  legislation 
and  to  the  xmwiUingness  of  some  Congress- 
men from  both  North  and  South  to  grant 
such  voting  strength  to  an  area  that  con- 
tains only  a  half  million  people,     rurther- 
more,  HawaU  is  regarded  as  Republican  ter- 
ritory, which  doesnt  make   the  Democrats 
like  any  better  the  Idea  of  admitting  Hawaii 
to  the  Union  without  the  compensating  ad- 
mission of  tradltionaUy  Democratic  Alaska  at 
the  same  tinte. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  we  do  not  think 
any  of  these  reasons  are  good  ones,  and  cer- 
tainly not  good  enough  to  deny  the  people 
of  Hawaii  their  rightful  due.  By  every  rea- 
sonable criterion  Hawaii  deserves  to  be  made 
a  State.  Too  far  away?  Closer — ^In  hours — 
to  Washington  than  Boston  was  when  the 
Union  was  formed.  Not  enough  population? 
More  than  each  of  foiir  present  States.  De- 
sire of  the  people?  Admission  requested  16 
times  by  the  Territcwlal  Legislature,  and  also 
favored  by  popular  plebiscite.  Constitu- 
tional development?  Tradition  of  demo- 
cratic self-government,  culminating  in  adop- 
tion of  a  State  constitution  In  1950  approved 
by  3  to  1  vote  of  the  HawaUan  electorate. 

We  have  granted  independence  to  the 
PhUlpplnes,  commonwealth  status  to  Puerto 
Rico,  and  now  the  time  is  overdue  to  give 
Hawaii  what  it  wants  and  needs  and  what 
it  is  logically  fitted  for:  sUtehood.  And 
whUe  we  Ye  doing  it.  letl  not  forget  that 
Alaska  rightfully  is  next. 


Prebe  of  Roberis  a  Blew  to  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTTHAN 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATXVIS 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Bffr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
through  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign we  heard  talk  of  an  alleged  great 
crusade.  Some  of  the  Incidents  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Democratic  Party  were 
viewed  with  great  horror  by  the  Repub- 
lican orators.  The  President  himself  on 
many  occasions  indicated  that  he  would 
never  tolerate  anything  ofloolor  or  dis- 
honest in  his  administration.  In  view 
of  the  revelation  concerning  the  Re- 
pubUcan  national  chairman,  C.  Wesley 
Roberts,  it  would  seem  that  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Roberts  was  a  10  peieehter.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  hiclude  an  ar- 
ticle by  Doris  Fleeson,  of  the  New  York 
Post,  of  jresterday.  which  could  have 
been  enUtled  "It  Is  Your  Move.  Mn 
President": 

Paon  or  Roeans  a  Blow  to  GOP 
(By  Doris  Fleeaon) 
WasHDfOTON. — A  Kansas  legislative  com- 
mittee liaa  begrm  what  is  in  effect  a  pubUa 
trial  of  the  poUtlcal  ethics  of  the  Eisenhower 
ehoioe  for  Bepublican  National  Chairman, 
C.  Wealey  BoberU.  It  is  the  first  time  with- 
in WashUigton  ix>lltical  memory  that  a  SUta 
legislature  has  formaUy  investigated  a  na- 
tional chairman. 

The  Kansas  oommlttee's  first  witness — a 
Bute  supreme  ootnrt  Justice  and  a  former 
Oovemor — depict  Roberts  as  a  10-percenter 
of  a  type  not  even  the  recent  Washington 
scandals  turned  up.  The  chairman  got  his 
fee  from  the  sale  of  a  hospital  to  the  SUU; 
according  to  the  testimony  now  being  given, 
the  bxillding  was  already  in  the  process  oC 
reverting  to  the  SUto  free  of  cost. 

Red-faced  Kansans  forced  the  embarrassed 
legislature  to  hold  lU  hearings  with  the 
batUe  cry:  "Stop  seUlng  us  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge." 

Possibly  only  a  native  can  appreciate  what 
it  means  to  Kansas  to  appear  to  be  in  a  class 
with  the  wicked  city  of  New  York.  Kansas 
newspapers  are  vigoroxisly  demanding  the* 
"the  mess  in  Topeka"  be  cleaned  up— which 
has  a  vaguely  reminiscent  sotind. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  very  embarrassing 
to  the  administration  which  was  Just  elected 
in  a  great  crtxsade.  It  cannot  be  blamed 
on  Democrats;  Kansas  is  virtually  a  one- 
party  Republican  State.  Young  Republi- 
cans are  said  to  be  especially  exercised,  and 
influential  Eisenhower  suppcoters  are  among 
the  most  f orcefxil  attackers  of  the  BoberU 
deaL 

Fortunately  for  the  President  the  story 
broke  before  BoberU  became  reaUy  weU 
known. 

Initially,  the  President  expressed  com- 
plete confidence  in  "Wes."  Lately  RoberU 
has  been  a  rare  caUer  at  either  the  White 
House  or  Capitol  Hill.  Insiders  admit  they 
are  clearing  everjrthing  with  Sherman  Adams 
and  his  patronage  assistant. 

It  is  rather  interesting  also  that  the  na- 
tlcHial  committee  is  moving  out  of  ito  cam- 
paign headquarters  this  week  and  return- 
ing to  iU  crami>ed  space  on  Connecticut 
Avenue.  IU  pubUclty  director  has  returned 
to  his  congressional  post.  Apparently  the 
Idea  is  to  wait  for  the  verdict  from  Kansas 
before  settling  down. 

BoberU  has  left  Washington  and  is  ex- 
pected in  Topeka  later  this  week  to  testify. 
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He  baa  Mid  that  b*  did  xk>  lobbyliiff  and 
merely  acted  as  public  relations  counsel  for 
tbe  fraternal  order  wblcb  aold  tbe  boepital 
to  tbe  State. 

Kftn*^"«  say  tbat  tbe  affair  will  be  a  cam- 
paign Issue  next  year  since  it  Is  tbe  means 
by  wblcb  tbe  yotmg  Republicans  bope  to 
arouse  the  State  to  tbe  errors  of  tbe  "Bute- 
house  clique." 

One  ^t^niuui  Senator,  Prank  Carlson,  Is 
sad:  Roberts  was  bis  secretary  wben  be  was 
Ctovernor  and  the  Senator  presumably  In- 
fluenced tbe  President  to  appoint  blm  chair- 
man. Tbe  other.  Senator  Schoippsl.  Is  dis- 
sembling bis  grief  nicely.  Governor  Am. 
who  might  have  tried  for  the  Scboeppel  seat, 
bas  been  Injured  by  tbe  Investigation. 


I. 


Pampa  Harresten,  die  Cbampionf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

br  TEXAS 

t  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  rise  today  to  pay  a  much  deserved 
tribute  to  a  fine  group  of  boys,  their 
coa<^)e8.  and  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  High  SchooL  These  boys 
are  known  as  the  Harvesters,  and  they 
certainly  Uved  up  to  their  name  and  to 
the  great  traditions  of  the  Pampa  High 
School  when  they  carried  the  green  and 
gold  colors  to  the  State  championship  in 
the  4A  division  of  high  school  basketbalL 
There  is  no  stronger  competition  than 
that  offered  tn  the  4A  division  in  high 
achool  basketball  in  Texas.  These  boys 
hegan  the  season  faced  with  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  But  they  were 
well  armed  with  the  stout  fighting  hearts 
that  have  always  been  traditional  among 
Harvester  athletes,  the  desire  to  win,  and 
the  guidance  of  two  of  the  ablest  coaches 
In  the  history  of  Texas  basketball.  Great 
things  could  be  said  about  each  of  these 
boys,  their  student  manager,  and  their 
outstanding  coaches,  but  their  fine  char- 
acteristics are  truly  reflected  by  the  clean 
play,  the  fine  teamwork,  and  the  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  are  so  necessary  in  all 
champions.  Pampa  is  Justly  proud  of 
these  bo3rs,  who  worked  so  hard  and  won 
so  gallantly.  We  are  jiistly  proud  of  the 
great  coach,  Clifton  McNeely.  and  his 
able  assistant,  Terry  Culley.  These  men 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  splendid  contribution  that 
they  have  made  to  this  Nation  in  helping 
to  btiild  in  mind  and  body  the  men  of 
tomorrow.  They  are  entitled  to  great 
tribute  for  the  clean  wholesome  exam- 
ples that  they  have  set  in  ttieir  work  and 
personal  lives,  and  which  have  been  so 
diligently  followed  by  the  boys  on  the 
squad.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  present  to 
this  Ccmgress  and  to  the  Nation  the 
coaches,  the  players,  and  the  student 
manager,  who  have  so  indehbly  etched 
their  names  in  the  history  of  Pampa 
High  School  and  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
here  today  record  their  names  in  the 
CoNGRKSSiONAL  RxcoRD.  as  follows:  Clif- 
ton McNeely.  coach;  Terry  Culley.  as- 
sistant coach;  Joe  McNamara,  student 
manager. 

The  champions  who  were  on  the  squad 
•re:  Fred  Woods,  Buddy  Cockrell,  Jimmy 


Bond.  Jon  Oden.  Bin  Webb,  Don  Pagan. 
George  Depee.  Gayle  Trollinger,  E.  Jay 
McHvain.  Benny  Cartwrigbt,  Harold 
Lewis.  Gary  Griflln,  Ken  Hlnkle,  Doug 
Randolph.  Bay  Cooper. 

During  this  trying  period  of  history 
when  we  are  daily  concerned  with  stag- 
gering domestic  and  internati<mal  prob- 
lems, it  would  well  behoove  us  all  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  few  moments  and  to  thank 
Almighty  God  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try so  many  men  like  coaches  McNeely 
and  Culley  and  the  fine  boys  on  their 
squad.  Their  contemporaries  are  in  all 
c<Mnmunities  in  this  country,  and  al- 
though they  receive  bttle  pubUcity  for 
their  great  contribution  to  America,  they 
never  cease  tt^eir  splendid  work  that  is 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
great  coimtry  and  its  Christian 
principles. 


Udess  CoBfress  Repeals  the  Rcsfarictions 
Afaiast  Earned  D«al  Beacfits  Under 
tkc  Railroad  Retirement  and  Social  Se- 
carity  Acts,  It  Is  Gnlty  •£  Breakins 
Faith  With  Thoasands  of  Retired  Rail- 
road Ea^iloyecs 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

cm  rKKi«sTi.vAMia 

n?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REKH  BBEM TATTVE8 
Thursday.  March  12, 19SS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  82d  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
1951  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  that  prohibit  an  increase  in 
railroad  retirement  benefits  to  those  per- 
sons who  also  have  coverage  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

When  I  introduced  the  bill.  I  Informed 
the  House  that  it  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  restoring  to  all  beneficiaries 
tmder  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  the 
right  to  receive  all  earned  benefits  from 
both  social  security  and  the  railroad  re- 
tirement, rather  than  be  forced  to  for- 
feit a  portion  of  such  benefits  as  is  being 
done  under  the  existing  law.  When  the 
83d  Congress  convened  on  January  3. 
1953. 1  again  introduced  my  bill  which  is 
now  known  as  H.  R.  356  and  which  is 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Last  year  I  stated  that  I  introduced 
legislation  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  1951  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  denying  the  payment  of 
dual  b^ieflts  because  I  felt  that  thou- 
sands of  retired  railroaders  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  gross  Injustice.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  many  entitled  to  an 
increase  in  benefits  have  actually  had  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  their  monthly  pen- 
sion or  annuity.  In  my  opinion  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
sought  to  increase  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

It  is  pertinent  to  state  at  this  point 
that  the  Douglas  committee,  in  its  report 
on  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  states 
that  30.000  persons  are  aSected  by  tbe 
discriminatory  action  of  prohibiting  an 


increase  in  benefits  to  those  entitled  to 
dual  benefits  and  that  the  cost  of  re- 
moving the  restriction  would  be  less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  payroll 
tax.  In  a  matter  of  a  few  years  the 
savings  to  the  retirement  fund  will  dis- 
appear entirely  through  the  death  of 
those  to  whom  the  restriction  applies. 

The  Douglas  committee  confirms  the 
views  expressed  last  year  when  I  said 
that  the  prohibition  against  dual  pay- 
ments should  be  abolished.  The  com- 
mittee bases  its  recommendation  for  re- 
peal of  this  feature  of  the  present  Re- 
tirement Act  on  four  important  consid- 
erations. 

First,  it  is  recognized  that  many  re- 
tired persons  made  their  plans  for  re- 
tirement relying  on  the  belief  that  bene- 
fits would  be  available  to  them  without 
any  reductions  and  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  foresee  the  present  situation 
denying  them  such  benefits. 

Second,  those  affected  by  a  reduction 
are  recipients  of  very  low  retirement 
benefits. 

Third,  the  resultant  savings  claimed 
by  the  reductions  are  not  large  enough 
to  Justify  the  hardship  Imposed  on  those 
afflected;  and 

Fourth,  even  though  railroad  employ- 
ees paid  no  taxes  on  service  rendered  be« 
fore  1937.  many  railroads  had  retirement 
plaiM  in  effect  at  that  time  which  were' 
taken  Into  consideration  in  establishlntf 
the  then  current  wage  structure. 

From  every  point  of  view.  It  is  evident 
that  the  provision  against  dual  payments 
should  be  repealed  for  it  is  not  only  a 
rank  Injustice  to  those  affected,  bat  it  It 
breaking  faith  with  them  in  denying 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

At  this  point,  let  me  call  to  your  at* 
tention  a  letter  I  received  from  the  son 
of  a  retired  railroader  who  resides  iA 
my  congressional  district,  which  outlines 
the  loss  his  father  sustained  because  of 
the  restriction  against  dual  benefits. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 
My  fatber,  wbo  resides  at  Clearfield,  Pa.. 
retired  from  tbe  railroad  In  February  1051 
after  28%  years  of  serTlce.  Tbls  serrloe  was 
Interrupted  from  approximately  1930  to  1941 
during  part  of  wblcb  time  be  worked  In  smp 
ployment  covered  by  social  secxirlty. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  facts,  my  fatber 
was  awarded  pension  payments  as  follows: 

Per  month 

Railroad   retirement $80.50 

Social  security ...~. ....     36.90 


Total  (covering  employment 
from  1912  to  1952,  approxi- 
mately 40  years) 115.46 

Prior  to  tbe  October  30.  1951.  amendment 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  railroad  pen- 
sions were  granted  In  addition  to  soclal- 
seciuity  pensloos,  tt  any.  wblcb  bad  been 
earned.  However,  under  tbe  latter  amend- 
n^nt.  which  was  .ostensibly  designed  to  In- 
crease railroad  retirement  benefits.  It  was 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  tbat  railroad 
retirement  benefits  must  be  decreased  by  any 
benefits  received  under  social  security. 

Tbe  effect  of  tbls  amendment,  in  my 
father's  case,  was  to  produce  a  slightly  lower 
combined  Income  than  be  was  entitled  to 
under  tbe  old  law.  Tbe  railroad  retirement 
amendment  at  October  30,  1961.  therefore, 
while  it  has  not  operated  to  decrease  my 
father's  pension  below  what  be  would  have 
received  under  the  old  law,  has  not  bene- 
fited him  at  all.  as  It  presumably  was  de- 
signed to  do. 

Whatever  reasons  can  be  urged  in  support 
of  the  existing  practice  of  diminishing  ratt- 
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road  retirement  benefits  by  the  amount  ot 
social -security  benefits  received.  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  tbe  law  as  presently  constituted 
Is  not  equitable  In  tbat  It  effectively  deprives 
my  fatber  of  benefits  wblcb  be  earned  under 
social  security.  Even  if  Uie  amendment  were 
otherwise  appropriate  It  is  submitted,  tbat. 
since  my  father  gets  no  recognition  for  bis 
time  under  social  security  (tbe  above  com- 
bined payments  being  approximately  equal 
to  what  be  would  receive  for  bis  railroad 
service  alone  under  tbe  new  amendment), 
that  be  should,  at  least,  be  entitled  to  count 
his  years  of  service  under  social  security  In 
computing  his  railroad  pension.  As  it  Is.  be 
effectively  loses  out  oii  social  security  en- 
tirely merely  by  reason  at  the  fact  tbat  he 
happened  to  be  employed  In  tbe  railroad, 
rather  than  some  other  indxisUy. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  tbls  time  to  urgt 
that.  If  you  see  fit  to  Increase  social -security 
benefits,  that  tbe  proposed  »>lll  exempt  the 
additional  benefit  from  offset  against  raU- 
road  pensions.  Unless  this  is  done  any  addi- 
tional amount  my  father  might  get  under 
social  security  wUl  be  charged  against  bU 
railroad  pension  (\mder  existing  law,  as  I 
understand  It).  He  wofold.  therefore,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  1951  railroad-retirement 
amendment,  get  nothing,  as  bta  railroad 
pension  will  auto^tlcally  be  decreased  In 
tbe  same  amount  as  bis  social -security  pen- 
sion may  be  Increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  approving 
the  1951  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  reduce  the  benefits 
granted  to  reUred  railroaders,  but.  to  the 
contrary,  the  amendments  were  designed 
to  increase  benefits. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  correct  this 
glaring  injustice  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  retired  railroad  employees  and 
that  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  approve  my  bill  H.  R.  356. 


As  a  crusader  lor  tbe  cause  of  righteous- 
ness be  was  always  In  the  forefront.  Tem- 
perance organisations  througbout  the  Na- 
tion recognized  blm  as  one  of  their  beat 
friends  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Bryson  was  loved  by  all.  He 
was  everybody's  friend.  Soft  sp^en  and 
mild  mannered,  bis  spirit  of  humility  and 
affabUlty,  along  with  all  his  otLer  magnifi- 
cent qualities,  will  cause  his  memory  to  Im 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  signifi- 
cant tbat  his  last  act  was  tbe  offering  of  a 
prayer  at  a  banquet. 


RsprescBUtiTC  Bryssn,  a 
Statesmam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aooTH  caaoLXKA 

IN  THl  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thur$doy.  March  12.  1953 


DraftiBf  ol  Physicians 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oaoBOxa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  €)¥  RZPRSBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tully 
T.  Blalock,  s«n^tary  of  the  Pulton 
County  Medical  Society.  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
setting  forth  a  resolution  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  at  a 
meeting  held  on  March  5.  1953. 

This  resolution  proposes  a  change  in 
Public  Law  779  of  the  81st  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  drafting  of  physicians  into 
the  armed  services. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  bmefit  ot  the  views  of  the 
Pulton  County  Medical  Society,  which  is 
composed  oT  over  800  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  under  leave  previ- 
ously granted,  I  am  inserting  the  reso- 
lution herewith: 

Betolved.  That  the  doctor  draft  law.  Publle 
Law  779.  be  revised  to  provide  tbat  physicians 
who  have  not  reached  their  61st  birthday  be 
divided  into  two  group* : 

Group  A:  Those  physicians  never  having 
military  service;  these  men  to  be  called  ac- 
cording to  aga.  the  youngest  being  called 
first. 

Oroap  B:  Those  physicians  who  have  had 
military  servVoe  since  September  16.  1940; 
these  men  to  be  called  according  to  the 
length  of  military  service,  those  with  the 
least  service  l>eing  called  first. 

Group  B  shaU  not  be  called  until  group  A 
Is  completely  exhausted. 


Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoaa.  I  indtide  the 
following  broadcast  on  station  WEAM, 
Arlington.  Va..  by  Dr.  Dale  Crowley,  on 
his  Right  Start  for  the  Day  program. 
Wednesday.  March  11, 1953: 

In  the  passing  of  Representative  Joseph 
R.  Bryson  the  Natk>n  has  lost  a  true  Chrls- 
Uan  statesman.  He  put  Ood  flirst  In  bis  life. 
and  was  always  ready  to  give  expression  to 
bis  Christian  faith.  He  spoke  at  hundreds 
of  church  gatberinga. 

An  earnest  student  of  tbe  Scrlptxires,  he 
pursued  a  most  unique  bobby — that  of  col- 
lecting various  versions  and  translations  dT"* 
the  Bible.  He  was  justifiably  proud  of  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  100  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments of  various  types,  sizes,  and  trans- 
lations. 

On  nxnnerous  occasions  he  appeared  on 
oui  Bible  quiz  broadcasts  with  bis  oolleaguee. 
He  assisted  me  in  Masting  the  first  congres- 
sional team  on  this  broadcast.  Wben  I 
taught  the  Vaughn  men's  Bible  class  be 
never  missed  a  Sunday  In  attendance,  unless 
providentially  hindered. 


Gird  for  Econoaic  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  uwaafom 
IN  THB  HOU^  OF  REPRESENT  Ail  VK» 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MississippL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  by  Barbara 
Ward,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  March  8.  1953: 


QuATnv  8ixcK,B  Btsoa  tbx  "Wtmt  C&ir 
IT  Would  Bb  Td  UmnaismiAZB  ths  Ux- 
ocMCT  or  Jomrr  BooMoiac  Puucs  To  Marr 

TBS      iMFUkCABU      BXTSMSIOai      OW      SOVUT 

Stbbnotb 

(By  Barbara  Ward) 

Lowooir.— The  Western  World  to  marking 
time.  Armament  and  military  aid  still  oc- 
cupy   the    center    a<    the    economic   stage. 


WhUe  tt  to  true  that  Europe  to  beginning  to 
discuss  federaUcxi,  yet  the  pace  to  not  very 
urgent  aiKl  the  Impetus  of  tbe  poet-Korean 
phase  seams  to  be  slackening.  As  repre- 
sentatlvea  of  Britain  and  tbe  United  State* 
meet  In  Washington  it  may  be  wise  to  note 
tbat  In  one  part  of  tbe  world  at  least  there 
is  no  thought  of  marl^lng  time. 

The  fifth  Soviet  5-year  plan  forecasts  ad- 
vances In  production  as  great  as  anything 
planned  in  the  past.  Electricity  to  to  In- 
crease by  80  percent,  steel  by  more  than  60 
percent,  coal  and  foodstuffs  by  over  40  per- 
cent. The  biggest  expansion  of  all  to  fore- 
cast for  petrolemn — 85  percent.  These  fig- 
ures cannot  be  dismissed  as  visionary.  In 
tbe  past,  however,  much  the  plans  have 
fallen  short  on  consumer  goods  and  agri- 
cultural products,  the  programs  for  heavy 
Industry  have  virtually  been  overfulfilled, 
niere  to  no  reason  to  sxippose  the  outcome 
wlU  be  different  thto  time.  By  1956  Soviet 
heavy  Industrial  output  to  to  be  70  percent 
greater  than  it  to  today  and  win  then  sur- 
pass the  combined  basic  production  ot  West- 
em  Europe,  Incltidlng  Britain. 

A  curious  paradox  of  our  wtwld  to  tbat 
tbe  Soviet  half,  in  which  uncertainties  and 
accidents  and  upheavato  can  be  ironed  oat 
by  the  universal  dtodpttne  of  the  dictator- 
ship, nevertheless  guards  Itself  still  further 
against  tbe  unexpected  by  making  firm  plans 
and  projects,  decade  after  decade  (and  even 
putting  them  painstakingly  together  again 
after  the  upheaval  of  war).  Tbe  free  world. 
on  tbe  other  band,  which  by  Its  very  nattu^ 
to  wide  open  to  every  fluctuatlcm  and  dis- 
turbance and  can  have  Its  economics  and 
even  its  poUtics  turned  upside  down  by 
a  temporary  failure  in  wwld  trade,  never- 
theless makes  no  plans  for  tomorrow  and 
allows  the  length  of  a  congressional  appro- 
priation to  be  jvut  about  the  utmost  extent 
of  forward  thinking. 

TiMre  to  only  one  possible  esidanation  for 
thto  reckless  c^tlmtom  which,  if  tt  occurred 
In  tlM  head  of  a  family  or  tbe  liead  of  a  busi- 
neas  anterprtoe.  would  be  universally  con- 
demned; that  to  tbe  survival  from  a  pctst 
century  of  a  very  consoling  piece  of  economle 
folklore.  Like  moct  myths,  tt  probably  does 
not  operate  at  a  consdoxis  level,  but  tn  th» 
backs  of  many  minds  in  the  free  world  ibm 
oonvlctloin  lingers  ttiat  if  eoonosnle  aSalra 
are  left  to  fallow  their  own  course.  equlllt>- 
rium.  expansion,  and,  prosperity  will  anto- 
matically  follaw.  Ttiere  could  snrtfy  he  no 
other  reason  for  the  West^  reckless  eoonomte 
policies,  for  no  one  In  bte  senses  eotild  en- 
visage the  risk  of  a  decaying,  dtsintagratlng 
free-world  economy  left  to  face  tlie  tmplara- 
ble  ejqpanslon  of  Soviet  streikgtli.  If  we  do 
not  have  economic  plans  for  tonKirTOW  tt 
must  be  tbat  we  do  not  consider  them  nec- 
essary. And  that,  unhappUy.  to  {voliably  the 
greatest  single  error  we  In  the  West  can 
make. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Ozm  at  th»  dUficul- 
tles  in  getting  rid  of  the  folklore  ot  auU>> 
matlc  econooUc  progress  to  tbat  for  a  time, 
under  very  special  conditions,  it  was  not 
altogether  untrue.  Tbe  10tb  century  was 
a  time  of  phenomenal  economic  advance, 
carried  on  largely  without  plans — or  rather 
the  plans  were  no  largv  than  those  of  indi- 
vidual enterprises.  If  tbe  conditions  at  tbe 
19th  century  still  prevailed  it  might  still 
Just  be  possible  to  leave  economic  develop- 
ment to  find  it  own  level,  trusting  tbat  tbe 
level  would  be  a  high  one.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  to  tbat  practically  all  tbe  con- 
ditions making  for  Inevitable  economic  ex- 
pansion a  century  ago  have  changed. 

Tbe  two  great  levers  of  prosperity  are  ob- 
viously capital  formation  and  expanding 
trade.  In  tbe  19tb  century,  owing  to  excep- 
tional clrciunstances,  both  appeared  to  oper- 
ate automatically.  When  Britain,  Western 
Europe  and  then  America  embarked  on  their 
industrial  revolutions,  the  openings  for  in- 
ternal capital  were  vast  simply  because 
everyone  was  beginning  from  scratch.  More- 
over, the  social  obligations  of  capital  were 
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almost  nil  and  vast  fortunee  could  b«  made 
without  the  Interference  of  the  tax  collector. 
The  expansion  of  the  newly  indiistrialiaed 
economies  was  Irregular,  but  the  upward 
thrust  of  each  boom  took  them  to  an  ever- 
higher  tide  mark. 

The  prospects  for  external  Investment  were 
no  less  favorable.  The  businessmen  of  Brit- 
ain and  Europe  in  the  mid- 19th  century 
found  the  world  their  oyster.  They  built 
the  roads  and  the  railways  and  the  ports 
needed  to  open  up  new  country  overseas  and 
in  the  hinterland  skimmed  the  surface  of 
the  world's  stored  riches  of  raw  materials  and 
agricultural  land. 

Under  these  conditions,  automatic  exp>an- 
sion  was  not  a  pipe  dretun  but  a  daily  reality 
Yet  its  inevitable  character  de{>ended  upon 
the  special  conditions  of  the  time.  Remove 
them  and  the  automatic  process  could  cease 
or  go  into  reverse. 

The  20th  century.  In  fact,  has  seen  every 
one  of  them  removed.  After  the  First  World 
War  the  highly  industrialized  countries  of 
the  West  had  apparently  ceased  to  offer  un^ 
limited  opportunities  for  fresh  internal  in- 
vestment. The  British  economy  was  stag- 
nant in  the  twenties.  In  the  thirties,  the 
French  economy  actually  shrank.  In  1939, 
the  United  States  had  only  recovered  its  1929 
levels.  The  vast  expansion  which  has  oc- 
curred since  has  been  due  to  the  definitely 
unautomatic  stimultis  of  total  war  and  cold 
war. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  domestic  economy 
that  the  automatic  61an  has  disappeared. 
The  outlook  for  investment  overseas  is  even 
less  promising.  Men  fear  to  Invest  with  war 
risks  ahead.  Moreover,  the  local  people  wish 
to  control  their  own  wealth — a  mood  of 
which  the  Iranian  expropriation  of  the  An- , 
glo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  is  only  one  strik- 
ing manifestation — and  are  excluding  the 
old  experienced  traders  and  indiistrlalists. 
The  local  capitalists — in  Brazil,  for  instance, 
or  Egypt  or  India — are  still  operating  in  the 
Irresponsible  tradition  of  vast  speculative 
profits  out  of  which  little  or  no  permanent 
capital  formation  emerges. 

Yet  this  slackening  of  all  the  last  cen- 
ttiry's  natural,  unplanned  inducements  to 
Investment  has  occurred  at  a  time  when,  for 
political  and  social  reasons,  the  need  for  it 
Is  more  iirgent  than  ever  ttefore.  Asian 
dreams  of  a  better  life  have  been  stirred  first 
by  western  nationalism  and  now  by  the 
promises  of  conununism.  Moreover,  the 
steady  Increase  in  population  means  that 
even  to  stand  still  in  the  creation  of  wealth 
Is  in  fact  to  drift  backward. 

The  disappearance  of  the  19th  century  pat- 
tern of  automatic  Investment  is  matched  to- 
day by  the  revolution  In  the  pattern  of  trade. 
Here,  too.  a  century  of  natural  expansion  and 
balance  has  given  place  to  one  of  disequi- 
librium and  natural  stagnation. 

Britain's  dominant  position  in  interna- 
tional commerce  was  only  part  of  a  general 
19th  century  harmony.  Its  long  industrial 
start  made  Britain  the  dominant  Investor  of 
capital  and  salesman  of  manufactured  goods. 
In  return,  the  British  set  up  no  tariff  bar- 
riers and  freely  received  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials to  pay  both  for  its  exports  and  for  its 
capital.  Indeed,  as  the  century  developed 
Britain  sold  less  than  it  bought  and  met  the 
balance  out  of  interest.  The  largest  seller 
was  thus  also  the  largest  buyer.  Whatever 
the  ups  and  downs  of  trade,  there  was  never 
any  shortage  of  the  major  trading  currency, 
sterling. 

Today  that  old  equilibrium  has  vanished. 
For  the  past  60  years  at  least  the  number  of 
industrial  suppliers  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing— after  Britain,  Europe;  after  Europe, 
America:  after  America,  Japan. 

And,  while  the  number  of  would-be  indus- 
trial exporters  has  increased,  less  developed 
countries  have  sought  to  industrialize  them- 
selves, too.  They  have  put  less  emphasis  on 
raw  materials  and  more  on  manufactures. 
Zn  such  primary  producing  countries  as  Aus- 


tralia and  Argentina,  export  surpluses  are 
steadily  declining.  The  raw  material  sup- 
plies of  the  Soviet  sphere  are  cu^  c^  now  by 
politics  and  will  be  later  by  the  sphere's  own 
intensive  industrialization. 

As  the  Paley  report  on  raw  materials  has 
pointed  out,  world  supplies  of  primary  prod- 
ucts threaten  to  become  completely  inade- 
quate for  the  needed  industrial  expansion  of 
the  next  25  years.  Britain,  France,  Oermany, 
and  Japan  are  already  competing  hard  for 
dwindling  supplies.  Even  without  the  com- 
plication of  America's  special  position,  world 
trade  is  no  longer  in  equilibrium  and  the 
uncontrolled  trends  are  toward  worse  dis- 
location. 

And  naturally  America's  position  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account.  In  one  sense,  the 
United  States  simply  shares  the  dilemma  of 
the  Western  World.  It  depends,  in  spite  of 
all  its  immense  resources,  upon  some  imports 
of  vital  raw  materials,  and  it  is  these  sup- 
plies that  are  threatened  by  the  failure  of 
primary  production  to  expand.  But.  in  an- 
other sense.  America  complicates  the  prob- 
lems of  its  western  neighbors,  for  it  is  their 
most  powerful  competitor  as  an  exporter  of 
manufactured  goods  and  as  a  purchaser  of 
raw  materials. 

No  longer  is  world  trade  pivoted  upon  a 
nation  whose  purchases  and  sales  find  a 
natiiral  equilibrium.  The  20th  century 
trend  of  the  American  economy  is  to  sell 
more  abroad  than  it  buys  or  lends.  This 
trend  is,  of  course,  accentuated  by  American 
tariffs  and  various  forms  of  subsidy  such  as 
the  shipping  subsidy,  yet  it  is.  in  fact,  in- 
herent in  the  vast  internal  supplies  of  the 
American  Continent  and  by  the  efficiency 
achieved  in  a  mass  market  of  160  million 
consmners. 

This  is  a  situation  which,  unchecked,  can 
lead  to  a  general  dislocation  and  decline  of 
trade.  The  industrial  producers,  old  and 
new,  will  compete  for  the  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials.  America  will  outsell 
its  competitors,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to 
cut  their  trade,  for  finally  no  nation  can 
p\irchase  more  than  it  can  ppy  for,  and  it 
cannot  sell  in  the  United  States  market,  it 
wUl  libve  to  stop  buying,  a  pattern  leading  as 
inevitably  to  contraction  as  did  the  19th 
century  to  expansion. 

These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  countered 
or  cured  by  wishful  thinking,  or  by  name- 
calling  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
are  embedded  in  the  economic  and  political 
structure  of  this  century  and  however  at- 
tached, we  may  be  to  the  patterns  of  the 
past,  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  re- 
peated, and  that  is  the  times  in  which  we 
live. 

No  doubt  the  19th  century  was  a  more 
comfortable  epoch.  But  it  is  past.  The 
rough,  erratic,  unpromising  20th  centiury  is 
what  we  have  to  deal  with.  If  we  shirk  the 
necessity,  investment,  national  and  interna- 
tional, will  become  Inadequate,  trade  will 
break  down,  unemplojrment  will  reappear 
strongly  in  Europe.  Asia  will  abandon  its 
hope  of  western  help  on  the  road  to  develop- 
ment, and  all  the  time  the  Russian  capacity 
to  produce  goods  will  grow  and  grow.  This 
is  the  picture  the  Communists  have  in  mind 
when  they  say  history  is  on  our  side. 

Happily,  in  the  last  decade  the  Western 
Powers  have  shovim  themselves  capable  of 
purposive  action  when  the  facts  have  really 
convinced  them,  and  in  this  matter  of  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment  the  writing  is 
on  the  wall  for  all  to  see. 

The  first  essential  is  naturally  some  ma- 
chinery for  direction  of  what  is  essentially 
an  international  effort.  Fortunately  for  the 
free  world,  at  least  the  first  rough  sketch  of 
an  effective  organization  exists  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  its  Atlantic 
Council  and  Secretariat. 

It  Is  true  that  in  the  last  year  the  govern- 
ments associated  together  in  NATO  have  not 
made  much  economic  use  of  this  machinery, 
but  this  failure  springs  primarily  from  the 
fact  that  the  urgency  of  Joint  forethought 


and  of  Joint  action  in  the  economic  field  has 
been  obscvired  by  more  immediate  military 


In  the  field  of  Investment,  the  Paley  Report 
has  accomplished  the  essential  preliminary  of 
estimating  the  type  of  investment  that  is 
most  immediately  needed,  and  fortunately 
much  of  It  will  be  located  of  necessity  in 
what  are  still  backward  areas — areas  where 
the  tropical  products  unobtainable  in  Blurope 
and  America  are  most  likely  to  be  found  and 
where  the  triuAlng  down  of  new  mineral 
wealth  by  intensive  geological  surveys  has 
yet  to  be  undertaken. 

To  be  sure,  the  procuring  of  capital  will 
be  a  problem.  America,  however,  has  the 
potential  excess  capacity  once  the  rearament 
program  slackens  off.  (The  Communists  pin 
their  hopes  on  this  surplus  capacity  for  a 
future  sliunp.)  A  vigorous  attack  upon  stag- 
nation in  international  Investment  would  go 
some  way  to  counter  the  risks  of  an  American 
trade  recession.  But  investment  apart,  each 
partner  in  the  free  world's  alliance — Amer- 
ica, Western  Europe — has  its  own  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  buoyancy  and  expansion 
of  world  trade. 

America's  contribution  lies  in  Insxirlng  that 
its  trade  with  the  world  is  balanced  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  Lower  tariffs  and 
fewer  subsidies  would  be  the  healthiest 
method  of  insviring  that  American  sales 
abroad  were  maintained  at  the  maximum 
pitch.  "Trade,  not  aid,"  is  the  devout  wish 
of  all  America's  partners. 

Nations  perpetually  in  debt  are  as  grave 
an  obstacle  to  stability  and  expansion  as  are 
perpetual  creditors.  So  far,  the  idea  of  pro- 
ductivity doea  not  carry  the  weight  in 
Britain  or  Europe  that  it  carries  in  the 
United  States.  The  creation  of  a  mass  mu- 
ket  in  Western  Eiirope  by  way  of  federation 
may  be  one  avenue  toward  this  goal;  the 
development  of  healthier  labor-manage- 
ment relations  Is  undoubtedly  another. 
Whatever  the  route  toward  greater  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency,  there  la  material  enough 
for  a  10-year  crusade  of  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity among  the  Atlantic  nations. 

These  pointe  are  inevitably  no  more  than 
headings  in  the  agenda  for  expansion  which 
is  the  first  need  of  the  free  world.  The 
individual  items  are  in  any  case  infinitely 
less  important  than  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  need  for  such  an  agenda  and  the 
urgency  with  which  it  is  turned  into  fact. 

So  far  the  western  world  has  contented 
itself  with  temporary  expedients,  crossing  its 
fingers  and  pretending  that  a  return  to  the 
nineteenth  century  and  not  the  implacable 
face  of  Soviet  Imperialism  lies  Just  around 
the  corner.  Unless  this  discreditable  illusion 
is  abandoned  once  and  for  all.  there  will  be 
no  western  agenda,  no  western  thought  for 
tomorrow,  no  expansion,  and  so.  sooner 
rather  than  later,  no  survival  either. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  wasting  no 
time  and  they  believe  they  know  where  they 
are  going.  The  five-year  plan  leaves  no 
doubt  of  that.  We  do  not  know  our  route 
and  our  time  is  wasting  away.  Our  lack  of 
plan  is  proof  of  that.  Yet  how  many  more 
breathing  spaces  do  we  expect?  How  many 
more  second  chances?  While  our  own  tempo 
slackens  and  the  Soviet  expansion  gathers 
momentum,  how  many  more  years  are  we 
ready  to  leave  for  the  locusts  to  eat? 


Address  of  Hon.  Pat  Satton,  of  Tennessee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vntciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZtCTATIVIS 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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RicoRO,  I  Include  the  foDowlnK  excerpts 
from  a  speech  deliyered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  Hon.  Pat  Suttoh, 
to  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce, 
Bristol.  Va.-Tenn..  Iiiarch  10: 

Mr.  President.  dlstingulslMd  guevts.  and 
members  of  the  JC's  of  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.. 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  b*  with  yoa  today  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  true  South,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  paoptos  through- 
out the  world. 

As  I  left  the  oflkca  in  Washington,  belonging 
to  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  I  walked  out  to 
my  car,  which  incidentally  is  a  General 
Motors  product,  and  looked  over  to  the  Capi- 
tol, standing  thar*  with  all  its  beauty  and 
grace  in  the  center  ct  the  Nation's  Capital 
city,  which  city  was  named  after  the  Father 
of  Ovir  Country.  George  Washington. 

As  I  drove  down  Constitution  Avenue,  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  stood 
the  Washington  Monument  erect  and  high 
into  the  sky.  as  a  memorial  to  our  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  son  ol  the  great 
Commonwealth  at  Virginia. 

As  I  drove  across  the  Potomac  River  and 
entered  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  no  more 
fitting  scenery  could  be  held  by  anyone  than 
the  house  on  the  hiU,  owned  by  that  true 
southerner,  the  greatest  general  of  all  times, 
a  son  of  the  old  soU.  Robert  K.  Lee. 

Driving  on  through  the  hills  of  this  great 
State.  I  approached  Charlottesville  with  a 
spirit  of  humUity.  realizing  tliat  this  was 
the  home  of  another  great  American,  an- 
other great  President  and  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  with  which  I  am  affiliated. 
Anotiier  son  of  the  great  SUte  of  Virginia, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  here  it  was  in  Char- 
lottesville, where  Jefferson's  home,  the  Mon- 
ticeUo.  stands  as  a   national   shrine. 

Driving  on  through  the  great  State  of 
VlrglnU,  I  came  to  the  fair  city  of  Staimton. 
another  historic  Hown  from  whence  another 
great  President  of  the  United  States  lived. 
A  great  President,  who  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  the  President  who  sought  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. A  man  who  was  known  as  a  monarch 
In  the  forest,  a  man  #hom  all  freedom-lov- 
ing people  or  the  world  honor,  and  win  con- 
tinue to  honor,  throughout  history. 

Journeying  oo  down,  coming  next  to  the 
city  of  Lexington,  here  was  the  resting  place 
of  truly  anoUMT  gre«t  American.  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

On  my  Joumsy  through  your  great  State, 
I  beheld  the  numeroxu  national  shrines. 
The  cost  that  the  great  Stete  of  Virginia 
paid  for  the  War  Between  the  States,  in 
which  State  I  would  ventiire  to  say  stand 
more  memorials  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  dedicated  to  the  brave  men  who 
were  fighting  for  the  great  cause  of  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

As  I  arrived  here  In  Bristol,  my  mind  went 
back  to  the  history  that  I  had  studied  of 
the  United  States  and  I  remembered  that 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  had 
given  to  this  United  States  of  America,  ei^t 
Presldenta,  some  of  the  greatest  generals  the 
world  has  ever  known,  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen,  including  Patrick  Henry,  with  his 
immortal  saying,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death. **  and  even  today  she  still  gives 
us  true  statesmen  and  real  Americans  such 
as  one  of  your  sons  fvom  the  apple  orchards, 
the  Honorable  Hasbt  P.  Btxd. 

As  my  mind  wandered  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  ths  United  States,  I  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  oould  say  that  I  was  bom 
in  a  State  that  Is  a  sister  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  is  truly  a  wonderful  State,  staeped 
In  Uadltion.  rich  in  bentage.  It  is  best 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  Americanism, 
truly  God-loving  and  God-fearing  people 
and  today,  as  I  appear  here  in  Bristol.  I 
would  like.  to.  on  behalf  of  the  good  people 
of  the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee,  not  the 
left  wingers,  not  the  pinks,  not  the  on»- 


world  beHevers.  bat  tlie  good  people  «r  my 
homriand.  Tennessee,  apologias  publicly  to 
our  sister  State  and  to  tlM  pec^e  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  for  the  taiantt 
and  injustice  perpetrated  upon  them  in  Clil- 
cago.  HI.,  at  the  last  Democratic  convention. 
I  hope  and  trust  the  people  of  your  fine 
State  will  not  hold  any  hard  feelings  against 
we  Tennesseans  becatise  at  the  action  of 
one  who  would  seU  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 


CottM 


in  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CAUroairZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  12, 1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  Kern  County,  one  of 
the  three  which  make  up  the  district  I 
represent,  is  the  largest  cotton -produc- 
ing county  in  the  world,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HuNTESl  in  calling  the  attention 
of  this  honorable  body  today  to  Cali- 
fornia's position  of  eminence  in  cotton 
production. 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  been 
called  on  by  cotton-industry  leaders  to 
my  State  to  cooperate  with  the  senior 
majority  member  of  the  California  dele- 
gation [Mr.  HiNSHAWl  and  my  colleague 
from  Fresno  [Mr.  HuntebI  in  distrib- 
uting tc  all  Members  of  this  House  sam- 
jAe  bales  of  California  cottcm  and  a 
photograph  of  our  lorely  Maid  of  Cot- 
ton. Miss  Bobette  Bentley. 

I  take  Justifiable  pride  to  the  great 
growth  of  cotton  production  to  Cali- 
fornia dur^pg  the  past  30  years  and  to 
the  arrival  of  Kern  County  to  the  No.  1 
spot  among  all  counties  to  the  wmid  to 
cotton  production. 

During  1951.  Kern  County's  cotton 
output  was  497.000  bales  of  cotton. 
Rankiner  a  close  second  to  production  by 
counties  was  Fresno  County  with  487,150 
bales.  Although  the  1952  figures  are  not 
yet  available  I  predict  Kern  County  re- 
matoed  on  top  and  that  the  statistics  will 
show  the  2  top  counties  combined  to  pro- 
duce more  than  1  million  bales. 

Another  source  of  pride  for  me  Is  the 
fact  that  another  of  the  counties  to  my 
district.  Tulare  Coimty,  ranked  fifth 
among  the  cotton-producing  counties  to 
1951  with  an  ou4>ut  of  309,150  bales.  I 
expect  Tulare  County  to  matotato  or  im- 
prove its  position  to  the  1952  rankings. 

The  fact  that  ttiree  of  the  foremost 
cotton-producing  counties  to  the  world 
are  to  CaUfomia's  great  San  Joaquto 
Valley  is,  I  believe,  a  tribute  to  the  ini- 
tiative, efnciency,  and  hard  work  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers. 

In  our  Central  Valley,  the  center  ol 
California's  cotton  empdre.  virtually  all 
of  the  cotton  produced  comes  from  Irri- 
gated lands. 

In  the  face  of  the  obstacle  of  a  never 
ending  inadequate  supply  of  water,  our 
State's  production  has  risen  from  67.000 
bales  to  1920  to  1.825.000  bales  to  1951. 
Over  the  same  period,  the  value  of  the 
ftn"*'"^^  cotUua  crop  and  its  bjrproducts 
has  risoi  from  $5  million  to  $400,600,000. 


Effective  planttog  methods  have 
brought  about  a  well  recognized  superi- 
ority of  California  cotton  with  respect  to 
fiber  and  high  yield.  In  our  State,  uni- 
form seed  is  planted  to  maintato  a  stand- 
ard and  highly  productive  crop. 

Great  advances  also  have  been  made 
to  ginning  methods  so  that  both  the  cot- 
ton Itself  and  cottonseed  is  utilized  to 
the  fullest. 

Cotton  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
arrival  of  California  as  the  U^  agricul- 
tural State  from  the  standpoint  of  dol- 
lar return  to  the  Nation.  I  predict  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  cotton  men  and  all 
other  farmers  will  help  my  State  retain 
that  position  for  many  years  to  come. 


Power  of  Comgna  To  Investigate 
lB(fircct  LobbyiHf 


EXTENSION  OF  RESIARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEUl,  JR. 

or  MtSHx  Huaaria 
n^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  March  12. 1951 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
toclude  the  following  from  the  December 
1952  Pennsylvania  Law  Review: 

Appellant,  execotlve  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  GoTemment,  Tnr., 
was  oonrlcted  for  failure  to  famish  tha 
Hoiiae  committee  investigating  lobbying  ae- 
tlTltles  with  the  names  at  penoos  who  paid 
his  oonunlttee  for  the  distribution  at  tttera- 
ture  on  current  national  Issues  to  persona 
or  groups  wtwH  by  the  oontrlbutor.  The 
conTlction  was  reversed  on  the  grounds  that 
Congress  had  not  authorised  an  InTcetlgattan 
of  such  distribution,  since  to  have  author- 
laed  it  would  hare  been  tmconstltutlonaL 
The  court  reasoned  that  the  first  amfunrtment 
prevents  Congress  from  passing  any  leglsla* 
tkm  regulating  these  actlTttlea  ol  appdlant^ 
conmiittee.  and  where  Congress  cannot  leg- 
islate. It  cannot  hiTestlgate.  Mmmetjf  ▼. 
United  States  (197  P.  ad  IM  (D.  C.  Cbr.  X9SS). 
certiorari  granted.  21  U.  S.  L.  Week  9007  (Oct. 
IS. 1963)). 

The  power  of  Congress  to  Investigate  la 
Implied  so  far  as  It  is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  the  exercise  of  an  express  power. 
While  the  exact  scope  of  the  Investigatory 
power  has  never  been  defined.  It  Is  not  un- 
limited. The  courts  have  not  restricted  Con- 
gress to  investigating  sabjects  on  whl^i 
legislation  is  actually  being  considered,  but 
have  held  that  an  investigation  Is  valid  so 
long  as  constitutional  legislation  or  other 
direct  action  could  result.  T}ie  issue,  then. 
is  whether  or  not  any  valid  legislation  could 
result  from  an  inquiry  concerning  contribu- 
tors to  appellant's  committee. 

Democratic  govemmoit  depends  xtpoa  the 
free  expression  of  pablle  opinion  to  a  re- 
spcDsive  legislature.  Tberefcre.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  keep  the  channels  of  oommunlcatloa 
as  free  from  restrictions  as  possible.  Jjobtaf- 
Ing  contributes  to  the  process  of  Interpret- 
ing public  oplnlcm  to  legislatures;  yet  k^ftby- 
ing  may  also  endanger  the  legislative  process 
by  misinterpreting  pablle  oplnkm  and  pre- 
venting an  accurate  Identification  of  the 
pabUc  interest.  An  attempt  to  meet  the 
proMem  at  lobbying  has  resulted  In  State 
and  Federal  laws  aimed  at  disclosure  rather 
than  prohibition  ol  lobbying  activities.  The 
FMeral  Lobbying  Act  at  1940  provides  for 
the  registration  of  professkmal  lobbjrists  and 
disclosure  of  contributions  of  $500  or  more 
received  by  any  person  or  group  for  lobby- 
ing piirposea.    State  lavs  typically  reqiilra 
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lobbyists  to  register  and  file  expense  ac- 
counts; many  require  dlsclosiire  of  con- 
tributions. The  theory  behind  laws  compel- 
ling disclosure  is  that  the  publicity  resulting 
from  disclosure  will  enable  the  public  and 
legislators  to  evaluate  the  possible  bias  ^f 
an  expression  of  opinion. 

The  instant  co\irt  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
by  representations  made  directly  to  Members 
or  committees  of  Congress  and  the  exertion 
of  an  indirect  Influence  on  Congress  by  sway- 
ing public  opinion.  The  court  considers  in- 
direct methods,  such  as  the  dissemination 
of  literature  by  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  to  be  outside  the  com- 
monly accepted  meaning  of  lobbying  and  be- 
yond the  regulatory  power  of  Congress.  Tet 
the  potential  danger  from  pressiure  groups 
is  not  limited  to  the  coercion  or  corruption 
of  legislators;  modern  methods  of  manipu- 
lating public  beliefs  through  all  the  media 
of  mass  commxinication  can,  by  bombarding 
the  public  with  a  distortion  of  facts,  seri- 
ously Impede  the  formation  of  a  rational 
public  opinion.  Moreover,  the  defining  qf 
lobbying  to  Include  only  direct  representa- 
tions to  Congress  is  not  supported  by  the 
legislative  record,  as  the  dissent  points  out. 

A  serious  constitutional  question  arises 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  regulate  the  use  of 
communications  for  propaganda.  The  dis- 
semination of  ideas  through  books  and 
pamphlets  Is  within  the  freedom  of  press 
protection  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
Etfuidard  of  constitutionality  characteristi- 
cally employed  where  an  infringement  of  the 
first  amendment  is  at  issue  is  the  clear  and 
present  danger  test.  The  Instant  coiurt  xises 
that  standard  and  finds  that  no  such  dan- 
ger was  created  by  the  committee's  distribu- 
tion of  literature.  Under  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  doctrine,  a  restriction  on  freedom 
of  expression  which  amounts  to  censorship 
of  ideas  or  proscription  of  essential  means  of 
communication  Is  prohibited  \inless  it  is 
aimed  at  a  danger  of  substantive  evil  which 
Congress  Is  empowered  to  prevent;  the  dan- 
ger must  be  serious  and  immediate.  That  a 
danger  to  the  democratic  functioning  of  the 
legislative  process  could  be  the  requisite  sub- 
stantive evil  is  Indicated  from  an  analogy  to 
the  application  of  the  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger doctrine  to  interference  with  the  Judicial 
process.  The  Supreme  Court  has  asserted  its 
right  to  protect  litigants  from  a  newspaper's 
atterrpts  to  Influence  Judicial  action.  The 
Irreparable  harm  which  could  result  from 
Injiirious  newspaper  coverage  of  a  trial  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  coverage  can,  in 
appropriate  circumstances,  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. The  corresponding  threat  of  lobby- 
ing to  the  legislative  process,  however,  would 
IM^bably  not  Justify  complete  prohibition, 
since  a  free  flow  of  Ideas  Is  vital  to  that 
process. 

Even  If  it  were  determined  that  a  sulB- 
ciently  serious  and  immediate  danger  does 
not  exist  to  warrant  regiilation  of  this  type 
-of  lobbying  at  present,  an  investigation 
might  still  be  permissible.  Investigation 
must  precede  legislation.  That  the  investi- 
gating power  has  been  defined  so  as  to  In- 
clude inquiry  into  not  only  subjects  of  c\ir- 
rent  legislation  but  also  all  areas  of  possible 
legislation,  suggests  that  unless  indirect 
lobbying  could  not  in  the  future  create  the 
kind  of  danger  Congress  is  entitled  to  pre- 
vent, an  investigation  could  now  be  con- 
ducted. Moreover,  since  fact-finding  is  with- 
in the  province  of  the  legislative  branch.  It 
would  seem  anomaloiis  to  prevent  Congress 
from  investigating  to  determine  the  existence 
of  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  occasion  uses  a  test 
of  reasonableness  rather  than  of  clear  and 
present  danger,  where  the  nature  of  the  re- 
striction on  free  expression  or  the  nature  of 
the  power  being  exercised  by  the  sovereign 
ean  Justify  the  application  of  a  more  lenient 
standard.  Restrictions  which  do  not  amount 
to  censorship  of  ideas  or  proscription  of  ee- 
Mntiai  msana  oX  oommunioatlon.  such  M 


the  requirement  of  a  license  for  pitfades  or 
a  fee  and  badge  for  literature  salesmen,  have 
been  upheld  as  reasonable  police  regulations. 
So  also  the  Hatch  Act's  prohibition  of  polit- 
ical activity  by  Government  employees  was 
held  valid  as  a  reasonable  exercise  of  Con- 
gress' power  over  the  public  service.  Where 
a  p>artial  restraint  was  Incident  to  the  exer- 
cise of  Congress'  power  over  commerce  or  a 
State's  control  of  the  public  service,  the  clear 
and  present  danger  test  has  likewise  been 
abandoned  for  one  of  reasonableness.  The 
implied  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
legislative  process  from  abuse  would  seem  to 
be  as  vital  as  power  over  the  public  service 
or  commerce.  However,  even  if  a  regulation 
does  not  initially  prohibit  expression,  if  fail- 
ure to  comply  results  in  prohibition,  the 
Court  today  may  apply  a  clear  and  present 
danger  standard.  This  suggests  that  appli- 
cation of  the  reasonableness  doctrine  to  test 
a  regulation  of  lobbying  would  be  limited 
to  a  statute  requiring  only  registration  or 
publicity  of  lobbyists,  with  no  prohibition 
of  lobbying  as  punishment  for  failure  to 
comply. 

In  other  areas  publicity  has  been  required 
where  prohibition  might  be  invalid,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  the  restriction  has  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  upholding  con- 
stitutionality. A  New  York  statute  requir- 
ing oath-bound  organizations  to  file  a  roster 
of  members  and  ofllcers  has  been  upheld. 
In  sustaining  the  provisions  of  the  act  re- 
quiring registration  of  foreign  agents  and 
propagandists,  the  court  looked  to  the  lack 
of  suppression  Involved  in  registration,  in- 
stead of  applying  the  clear  and  present 
danger  test  which  might  have  been  met. 
Various  State  and  Federal  election  laws  re- 
qxiire  disclosiires  similar  to  those  likely  to 
be  exacted  of  lobbyists.  The  Federal  re- 
quirement of  statements  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  voluntary  political  committees 
has  been  held  to  be  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. State  statutes  requiring  unions  to  file 
election  expense  reports  and  that  publish- 
ers of  certain  political  circulars  be  disclosed 
have  not  been  considered  violations  of  free- 
dom of  expression.  A  narrow  line  at  best 
separates  expenditures  made  prior  to  an 
election  to  aid  a  candidate  from  correspond- 
ing expenditures  made  over  a  period  of  time 
to  direct  public  opinion  toward  the  same  re- 
sult. The  parallel  danger  of  anonymity  in 
both  cases  would  seem  to  Justify  similar 
remedies,  and  disclosure  in  both  cases  is 
subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  will  be  a  dis- 
proportionate deterrent  to  the  support  of 
minority  views.  Ordinarily  full  dlsclosxire  of 
the  truth  is  the  essence  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, but  the  danger  is  that  in  times  of  in- 
tolerance supporters  of  unpopular  views  may 
be  unduly  prejudiced  by  a  requirement  of 
disclosure. 

The  scope  of  the  congressional  investiga- 
tory power  at  present  is  problematical.  The 
limits  of  the  legislative  power  have  expand- 
ed greatly  since  the  early  case  of  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson,  which  remains  the  only  decision 
Invalidating  a  congressional  investigation, 
and  some  writers  believe  that  that  decision 
does  not  represent  today  a  valid  restraint  on 
the  investigating  power.  It  is  difficult  to 
say,  as  the  Coxirt  has  here,  that  no  constitu- 
tional legislation  or  other  direct  action  could 
result  from  this  particular  Inqxilry.  To  pro- 
tect fundamental  rights,  it  would  seem  log- 
ical to  prohibit  Congress  from  compelling 
by  an  Investigation  disclosures  which  it  could 
not  secure  by  legislation.  But  if  even  the 
freedoms  of  expression  can  be  cxirtalled  in 
the  presence  of  a  clear  and  oresent  danger,  or 
subjected  to  reasonable  partial  restraints  at 
any  time,  it  seems  equally  desirable  to  allow 
Congress  to  secure  sufficient  facts  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  danger  or  need 
for  reasonable  restraint  is  present.  Should 
Congress  undertake  an  Investigation  which 
Is  clearly  irrelevant  to  any  of  lu  direct  pow- 
ers, th«  validity  of  the  Inquiry  would  b« 
highly    dubious.    But    th«  desirability    of 


learning  the  truth  as  a  basis  for  legislation 
and  the  Improbability  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  would  necessarily  be  violated  by  an> 
resultant  legislation,  are  considerations 
which  point  up  the  Impractlcallties  of  mark- 
ing the  present  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  con- 
gressional investigatory  power. 


Stalk's  Aati-United  SUtet  Of  enuTc  Had 
Twk  Goab  is  Late  Twcaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUUUNA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Fletcher  Knebel,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

Stauh'b  ANn-Umrxi)  Statis  OrrsMnvs  Had 
Twin  Goals  in  Late  Twi 


(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Josef  Stalin's  SO-year  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  concen- 
trated on  twin  goals  at  the  end  of  the  roaring 
twenties — the  sapping  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  purge  of  dissidents  in  the  American 
Communist  Party  machinery. 

The  blueprint  for  the  combined  objectives 
has  been  revealed  in  lengthy  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
in  Washington  by  former  American  Commu- 
nista  who  were  then  playing  Moscow's  game. 

Comrade  Stalin,  as  ruthless  as  one  of  the 
old  khans  behind  his  benign  pipe-smoking 
mask,  entrusted  one  phase. of  his  American 
campaign  to  a  Red  general  and  took  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  party  purge  himself. 

sunn's  strategy  to  subvert  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  entered  the  action  stage 
in  1928.  By  this  time,  testimony  before  the 
Board  has  showed,  many  American  Commu- 
nists were  receiving  training  in  rifles,  ma- 
chine guns,  grenades,  bombs,  and  guerrUla 
warfare  tactics  at  three  Russian  centers,  the 
Lenin  Institute,  the  Frunse  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  Red  army  headquarters. 

GENXXAL  BTArr  PKOJBCT 

It  was  the  Red  army  general  staff  itself 
which  devised  the  plans  to  attain  Stalin's 
mrllltary  objectives  in  the  United  States. 
Marshal  Mikhail  Tukachevgky  and  two  other 
general  staff  officers  planned  the  venture 
with  Paul  Crouch,  an  American  Communist, 
in  a  room  in  Moscow's  Hotel  Lux. 

Crouch,  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  from  1927  to  1942,  told  of  the 
meeting  and  its  results  in  testimony  before 
the  board. 

Marshal  Tukachevsky,  he  said,  wanted 
compact  forces  of  Communists  sent  Into  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  America,  with  the  Panama 
Canal  as  the  first  concentration  point  and 
Hawaii,  New  York  City,  and  San  Francisco 
as  secondary  objectives  for  Red  control  of 
defense  forces. 

After  long  conferences  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  deUlls.  the  Red  army  general  staff 
prepared  the  directives  for  the  secret  offen- 
sive within  United  States  Armed  Forces.  Tb« 
Comintern  approved  the  directives  and  dis- 
patched them  to  United  States  Communist 
headquarters. 

■TA«m  m  MAT  ItBfl 

Paul  Crouch  returned  from  Russia  In  May 
1B28  to  become  head  of  the  Communist 
Party's  antlmiUtary  commission.  He 
promptly  set  about  the  Job  of  infiltrating  the 
Armed  ForcM,  esUblishlng  13  OommunUt 
dlstrlots  for  the  project. 
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As  Crouch  totired  the  country,  Oommu- 
nUU  dutifully  began  to  appear  at  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  recruiting  stations. 
As  per  Moscow  plans,  they  got  duty  in  Ha- 
waii, the  Panama  Canal.  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco,  thanks  to  service  regulations  at 
the  time  which  permitted  recruits  to  choose 
location  of  their  training. 

In  the  Moscow-planned  drive  against  the 
American  Armed  Forces,  Crouch  also  sent 
200  Communists  Into  the  National  Oxiard. 
ROTC.  and  CMTC  units.  Here  the  Reds 
played  their  hand  more  openly  than  in  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  services.  Publications 
such  as  the  Red  Cadet.  Red  Guardsman,  and 
Rebel  Guard  began  to  appear  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  units. 

At  one  time.  Crouch  met  with  his  National 
Guard  Communists  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn., 
to  plan  revolutionary  activity  within  the 
organization.  He  set  up  the  "FDrt  Snelling 
Rapid  Fire,"  a  Communist  organ  that  used 
the  slogan.  "Learn  Whom  To  Fight  While 
Learning  How  To  Fight." 


Uttar  of  IUt.  Dr.  Howard  L  Matlur 


BATTLiHxir  waa  rocna 

The  U.  8.  8.  Oklahoma  became  the  focal 
point  for  the  Red  drive  in  the  Navy.  Com- 
munists circulariaed  the  battleship  crew  with 
Red  literature  and  organized  a  band  of  Com- 
munist girls  who  received  ship  reports  from 
Communists  aboard.  The  girls  likewise 
served  as  romance  decoys,  inviting  Oklahoma 
sailors  to  Red  parties  and  giving  their  all 
for  the  Comintern. 

Josef    Stalin    personally    overhauled    the 
.^leadership    o(    the    American    Communist 
Party  in   1920  by  expelling  Jay  Lovestone. 
Ben  Qltlow,  and  others. 

Gltlow  and  Lovestone,  backed  by  OO'pcr- 
cent  of  the  American  party,  were  arrayed 
In  faction.il  dispute  against  William  Z.  Fos- 
ter, who  could  rally  only  10  percent  of  the 
American  comrades  behind  him  tmt  who  had 
long  been  a  favorite  of  Stalin. 

Despite  their  overwhelming  support  from 
rank-and-file  Communists,  Gitlow  and  Love- 
stone were  expelled  by  orders  from  Stalin. 
Gitlow  testified  before  the  board  that  the 
directive  for  this  surprising  purge  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  Dengle  and 
Harry  Pollltt.  Comintern  agenU  sent  to 
supervise  the  reorganization  of  the  party. 
Pollltt  later  became  head  of  ttM  Communist 
Party  In  England. 

Lovestone    and    Gitlow   appealed    Stalin's 
decision  to  the  Comintern,  which  summoned 
10  American  Communist  leaders  to  Moscow, 
paying  th:.lr  travel  expeiises. 
arpBAL  WAS  runut 

The  idea  of  appealing  a  decision  by  Stalin 
was  not  yet  a  l\idlcrous  one  In  1929,  al- 
though it  developed  that  it  was  largely  a 
window-dressing  gesture  by  which  Stalin  em- 
phasized his  control  to  other  Russian  lead- 
ers. At  any  rate.  It  proved  to  be  as  futile 
a  move  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  last  few 
years  of  Stalin's  life. 

Both  sides,  Gitlow  testified,  aired  their 
views  in  a  full-dress  Comintern  hearing  on 
the  American  dispute. 

Stalin  spoke  a  number  of  times  to  explain 
his  decision  and  flung  out  this  warning  to 
the  Loveetone-Gltlow  faction,  as  Gitlow 
noted  it  down  at  the  time: 

"The  American  Communist  Party  will  not 
perish.  It  will  live  and  flourish  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  enemies  of  the  working  class. 
Only  one  small  factional  group  will  perish 
if  it  continue  to  be  stubborn,  if  It  does 
not  submit  fb  the  will  of  the  Comintern.  U 
It  continues  to  adhere  to  its  errors." 

Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov.  Russia's  new  For- 
eign Minister  in  the  Malenkov  regime  whiOi 
succeeded  StaUn,  handed  down  the  1929  de- 
cision reached  by  a  special  Comintern  com- 
mission. It  upheld  Stalin  and  ratified  the 
ejection  oX  Qltlow  and  Loveatona  trom  tha 
party. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  new  Tone 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVSS 

Thursday,  March  12, 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  OEORQE.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  of  mine  addressed 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Congress- 
man Vklde. 

My  constituent  Is  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Mather,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  Westtown,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Mather  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  Congressman;  and.  as  I  believe  he 
expresses  the  opinion  of  many  clergymen 
and  of  many  good  Christians.  I  think  it 
is  very  worthy  of  consideration. 

Dr.  Mather's  biography,  which  I  also 
include,  proves  that  he  is  far  better  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  this  subject  than  are 
many  of  the  highly  irresponsible  cham- 
pions who  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  assume 
the  defense  of  the  churches. 

Thank  Ood  the  churches  are  still 
strong  enough  to  stand  without  such 
support. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 

Tax  PacsBTTBUAir  Cmubch, 
Westtown,  N.  Y.,  March,  11,  19S3. 
Hon.  Hasolo  H.  Vtutx. 

House  Office  Building. 

WashiTif/ton.  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  Vkldk:  First  I  wish  to  commend 
you  and  your  committee  on  the  present  in- 
vestigation of  Communist  infiltration  into 
the  educational  Institutes  In  America  in 
spite  of  the  howls  of  the  anti-anti-Com- 
munista.  including  many  leading  church- 
men. Keep  up  the  good  work.  No  Com- 
mtinlst,  or  even  Socialist,  can  teach  in  our 
schools  and  refrain  from  propaganda. 

Secondly  the  occasion  of  this  letter  Is  the 
furor  arotised  from  your  Inadvertent,  off-the- 
cuff  statement  to  a  press  conference  rela- 
tive to  a  possible  investigation  of  some  Amer- 
ican clergy  and  church  bodies.  I  wish  to 
thoroughly  approve  and  applaud  your  stand, 
and  tell  you  that  while  It  may  have  been 
thinking  out  loud,  there  are  thousands  of 
honest  conservative  American  clergymen  and 
churchmen  as  well  who  have  been  thinking 
along  that  line  for  several  years.  Why  not. 
Is  treason  any  more  to  be  condoned  because 
it  emanates  from  one  of  the  cloth;  or  la 
treasonable  infiltration  to  overthrow  our 
free  institutions  any  less  dangerous  because 
it   is  plotted  by  the  clergy? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  greatest 
present  danger  to  our  free  American  way 
and  Institutions;  from  the  churches;  and 
Just  becsuse  any  attempt  to  investigate  such 
treason,  and  to  expose  it,  is  immediately  met 
with  loud  protests  from  separation  of  church 
and  State  fanatics,  who  while  they  use  this 
separation  boogie,  are  themselves  using  the 
chvirch  social  action  committees  and  groups 
for  political  action  and  Intanse  pressxire 
tactics  to  promote  their  Communist  mani- 
festo philosophy  and  foster  upon  us  the 
collectivlst.  Socialist  tyrannical  bureaucratlo 
stata. 

The  fact  Is  that,  in  most  major  old-line 
Protestant  denominational  Judicatories  and 
highest  councils,  those  of  the  extreme  left, 
suK>orted  by  men  of  good  will  and  intent 
who  are  fooled  by  their  sophistry  and  hlgh- 
Boundlng  semantics,  have  taken  over  the  de- 
nominational machinery,  including  all  pub- 
lic-relation agcnoiaa,  •duoatlonal.  and  youth 
work,  and  arc  taking  the  churches,  and  our 
church  youth,  right  down  the  ADA,  Oom* 


munlst  manifesto  line.  I  have  the  proof  in 
my  files  of  20  years'  awareness  of  this  Infil- 
tration and  betrayal  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  way. 

Only  an  outside  authoritative  agency  can 
convince  the  rank  and  file  church  members 
of  this  apostacy  and  treason  of  their  self- 
assertive  leaders.  They  cannot  believe  such 
duplicity  possible  otherwise,  and  conserva- 
tive clergy  in  face  of  theological  school  tmd 
social  action  pressure  and  smears  are  ren- 
dered almost  helpless  to  bring  about  the 
expose  needed.  By  all  meaiu  let  not  those 
who  love  America  and  are  In  places  of  re- 
sponsibUlty.  fail  us  for  any  false  "religious 
freedom"  grounds.  Sincerely  yours,  tat  God 
and  Freedom, 

HowASS  E.  MsTHsa. 
Pastor,  Methodist-Presbvterian  Federation, 

Rev.  Howard  E.  Mather  is  pastor  at  the 
church  in  Westtown,  N.  Y.,  a  commtuilty  co- 
operative parish  of  Presbyterian  and  Metho- ' 
dlst  churches.  Westtown  is  his  native  com- 
munity and  where  his  ancestors  settled  in 
1740. 

Formerly  a  Congregational  minister,  he 
was  the  sixth  of  that  denomination  in  direct 
line  from  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  Boston,  1635. 
The  family  line  includes  the  first  Provisional 
President  of  Harvard  University  and  one  of 
the  11  founders  of  Yale. 

Dr.  Mather  studied  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Washington  Square  College  and  Uni- 
versity Law  School;  Drew  University,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.;  and  at  the  College  of  Seminarians 
of  the  Eastern  Church  In  America  (London 
and  Chicago).  He  earned  his  8.  T.  B.  In 
1928.  his  D.  D.  in  1931,  his  Litt.  D.  in  1936. 

Work  outside  the  pulpit  has  included  serv- 
ice as  newspaper  publisher  and  editor,  high 
school  teacher,  student  councilor  at  Comell 
University,  and  War  Relocation  Oflloer  for 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
dxiring  World  War  II. 

In  1934  Dr.  Mather  vras  consecrated  Bishop 
in  the  succession  of  the  original  Christian 
See  of  Antioch,  and  3  years  later  was  elected 
and  invested  Exarch  (Supreme  Pontiff)  of 
the  Order  of  Antioch.  a  worldwide  fellow- 
ship devoted  to  Christian  unity  upon  a  basis 
of  early  ecxmienical  faith  and  <»rder. 

Retort  his  present  connection  with  Hud- 
son Presbytery,  he  was  a  member  of  South- 
ern Berkshire  Congregational  Association, 
and  his  previous  pastorate  was  at  Old  Parish 
Church  of  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Dr.  Mather  is  author  of  a  number  of  puth> 
lished  hymns  and  contributor  to  the  rellg- 
ioTis  press.  He  belongs  to  Valley  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 32d  degree  F.  and  A.  M.  and  Syria 
Temple  Shrine. 


Tnutec  of  TUelands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY* 

or  MomssOTA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1953 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tho 
Rbcors.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Charles  S.  Collier,  professor  of 
law.  the  George  Washington  University, 
Washington.  D.  C.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  10,  1853: 

Tauarta  or  TmaLaMsa 

The  bills  recently  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senata  (8.  107  and  8.  J.  Res.  IS)  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  to  the  several  Statea 
of  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  lands  lying 
under  ths  marginal  seas,  heretofore  JudloUlly 
decided  by  the  United  States  Suprama  Court 
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In  %  mrim  at  carefully  considered  opinlone 
to  belong  et  the  present  time  as  ft  matter  of 
legal  and  beneflctal  ownerslilp  to  the  United 
States  as  the  legal  proprietor  and  not  merely 
as  the  paramount  sovereign.  pr<q;>oee  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  perpetrate  a  plain  and 
Indefensible  breach  of  trust  In  a  legal  sense, 
•■  veil  as  In  a  moral  sense. 

As  to  the  XxMlslana  controversy,  everyone 
wUl  realise  at  the  outset  that  at  the  date 
when  the  United  SUtes  by  the  treaty  of 
1808  acquired  this  entire  territory  from 
France,  there  was  no  SUte  of  Louisiana  In 
•slstenoe.  But  the  United  Stetes  Govern- 
ment  as  a  constitutional  government  did  not 
bgr  the  Louisiana  Purchase  acquire  unre- 
stricted pollUcal  power  over  this  territory  of 
Louisiana  nor  uareetrleted  property  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  therein,  even  U  vaoant  and 
not  theretofore  appropriated  by  any  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  true  legal  situation,  at  least  during 
the  territorial  period,  was  deeertbed  In  apt 
langUMT*  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  In  his  fa- 
mous and  much-dlseussed  opinion  In  the 
Dred  Seott  ease,  as  follows: 

"A  power  therefore  In  the  general  Govern- 
ment  to  obtain  and  hold  o<4onles  and  de- 
pendent terrltortei  over  whtbh  they  might 
Ngtolate  without  reetrlotton  would  be  tncon- 
•Utent  with  tti  own  •slitenoe  In  Its  prntnt 
lonn,  Whatt^rer  tt  aoqulru,  It  eoquUret  for 
the  bMMAt  o<  th«  Mople  of  tht  nvoiaI  itatM 
whowMtfdtt,  Xtiithftrtr\ittMMttn|tor 
^•m  8n«  ehMM4  with  tUt  duty  of  promot- 
Iftt  tht  lattmli  ot  tht  wholt  p*opl«  of  the 
Umoa  IB  th«  MMNlM  or  the  jMwort  ipMlA* 
•«tty  |ruil««'*  (II  lowMNi  Mi  tt  441). 

It  ihta  truit  tMory  bo  onot  Moopted.  m 
X  boUovo  it  ought  to  be,  both  on  dlroct 
Judlolal  tuthorlty  and  on  ulUmtto  oonau- 
tutlonal  prlnolplee,  U  etoma  oltor  that  the 
propoted  tranwor  ot  the  owtterthip  ot  the 
lattoa  UBdor  the  adjafent  marginal  eeaa  to 
the  exeluslve  beneAt  of  the  single  luu  ot 
Xioulelana.  which  was  luelt  oarved  out  ot 
'  the  muoh  larger  territory  Included  wivhtn 
the  Louisiana  Furohaae,  constitutes  a  direct 
and  undeniable  breach  ot  that  trust  which 
was  aoeurately  de&ned  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  as  a  trust  for  the  common  nnd  equal 
benefit  ot  the  whole  people  ot  the  Union. 

Imagine  a  family  settlement  ot  valuable 
property  to  be  held  In  trust  by  a  designated 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  48  beneficiaries 
oorresponding  to  the  preeent  48  SUtee.  noth- 
ing lees  than  which  could  comprise  the 
**whole  people  of  the  Union." 

And  then  imagine  the  trustee  in  our  lllvu- 
tration  propoelng  to  transfer  the  trust  prop- 
erty or  any  part  of  it  without  any  compen- 
satory consideration  and  without  any  bene- 
fldariee.  Would  anyone  seriously  contend 
that  this  would  constitute  a  legally  per- 
missible disposition  of  the  trust  property 
by  the  trustee  in  the  case  supposed? 

The  argtiment  that  the  marginal  lands 
under  consideration  are  located  "within  the 
hUtorle  boundaries"  of  partleular  SUtes. 
even  if  true,  does  not  affect  or  alter  the 
trust  character  of  the  legal  ownership  of 
these  lands  and  properties  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

If  we  may  rely  on  an  essentially  similar 
but  leas  controversial  and  better  understood 
case,  the  creation  of  the  Sute  of  Wyoming. 
iU  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  full-fledged 
sute  has  never  been  supposed  to  involve 
or  justify  a  transfer  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  lU  pnHJtfietary  ownership  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  area  or  of  the  lands  lying  within  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated sute.  How  would  any  serious  citizen 
evaluate  a  new  congressional  proposal 
brought  forward  in  1953  to  transfer  with- 
out compensation  these  Immensely  valuable 
United  SUtes  properties,  actually  located 
^-  within  the  physical  boundaries  of  Wyoming. 
to  the  SUte  of  Wy(»aaing  as  proprietor  Itt 
exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  and  proflUble 
•xplottatlon  by  that  SUte  or  Ite  people 
atone? 


And  would  anyone  actually  regard  such 
a  transfer  as  a  reivrn  to  the  people  of 

Wyoming  <  i  propertlee  that  Justly  belonged 
to  them  alone  or  to  their  State  government 
alone,  merely  because  the  properties  are  now 
located  entirely  within  Wyoming's  historic 
boundaries? 


Amtadmoat  of  Taft-lUrtkj  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OmNNtTLVAMU 

IN  TBI  ROU8K  OP  RXPRI8INTATIVIS 
Thursday,  March  12,  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  Include  additional 
recommendations  by  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  on  Jurisdictional  disputes.  In- 
Junetlons,  damage  suits,  and  NLRB  pro- 
o«diurt8«  Thaat  rtoommtndatlons  were 
made  to  tht  Hou8t  Bduoatlon  and  Labor 
Committee,  oonaldtrlni  ohaniei  In  the 
Tift'KarUty  Aot: 

JuaiaaicTioiia  Diavtma 

Vttder  the  jurMletiOBal  disputot  pro« 
vision  ot  ttttlon  •  (bi  (4)  (Dt  the  •aard 
has  lAdttated  a  ttiMltnty  to  turn  what  In 
reality  Is  a  rtprestntatlon  ease  into  a  JurU- 
dtclltmal  diapule  tatt,  Further  mote,  the 
art  as  presently  drawn  may  malie  eeun(^mlo 
■trlkee  or  organlwt tonal  itrlhee  appear  to  be 
Jurlsdlctloniu  dlnputea. 

Wt  therefore  ri«mmm»nd  thst  the  deeerlp* 
tkm  ot  a  Juried irtlonnl  dispute  eontatned 
In  eeetlon  8  (b)  (4)  (D)  be  amended  eo  a* 
to  eliminate  what  really  are  repreeenUtton 
cases  rather  than  true  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes   

XNJ  UNCTIUMS 

Bectlons  10  (J)  and  (I)  of  «he  Tatt-HarUey 

Act  provide  for  two  typee  of  injunctions  In 
oasee  other  tluut  thoee  involving  eo-called 
national  emergency  disputes.  (I  shall  deal 
with  the  emergency  dlsputee  later  in  my 
teetlmony.)  One  type  ot  nonemergency 
Injunction  Is  discretionary  with  the  Board. 
The  Board  (in  practice,  the  General  Couneel) 
may  seek  an  Injunction  In  the  Federal  courU 
to  reetraln  any  individual  charged  with  com- 
mitting an  unfair  labor  practice.  The  sec- 
ond type  of  Injxinotlon  Is  ttM  so-called  man- 
datory injunction  which  appllee  to  any  caee 
in  which  the  Board's  General  Counsel  allegee 
that  a  union  has  engaged  In  an  unfair  labor 
practice  forbidden  by  section  8  (b)  (4)— the 
so-called  secondary  boycott  section.  We  be- 
lieve that  both  typee  of  injunctions  should 
be  eliminated. 

Our  deep-sested  conviction  that  the  in- 
junction has  no  place  in  labor-management 
relations  stems  from  a  long  history  of 
abuaee.  The  experience  of  unions  with  in- 
junctions under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  fuUy 
confirms  this  conviction.  In  the  hands  of 
xinfrlendly  courU  the  injunction,  particu- 
larly the  so-called  preliminary  injunction, 
may  often  t>e  granted  on  little  or  no  evi- 
dence, mis  happened  again  and  again  prior 
to  1933  when  the  Norrls-LaOuardla  Act  out- 
lawed the  use  of  the  injimctlon  in  Indxistrial 
disputes. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  revived  the  use 
of  this  weapon  against  unions.  Again,  we 
have  seen  the  preliminary  injunction 
granted  when  the  evidence  was  filmsy  or 
nonexistent.  Under  Taft-Hartley,  such  in- 
junctions against  unions  Iwve  been  issued  at 
a  ratio  of  better  tiian  20  to  1  aa  compared 
with  the  injimetlana  against  employers. 
Nearly  all  the  injunctions  which  the  Board's 


General  Counsel  has  sought  have  l>een  of 
the  mandatory  type,  applying  only  to  imlons. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  preliminary  injunc- 
tions were  Issued  by  the  courU  upon  the 
request  of  the  Board's  General  Counsel  who 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeking 
the  injunction.  Yet.  later  on.  after  full 
hearings  before  the  Board,  the  Board  Itself 
would  find  that  no  violation  of  the  act  had 
in  fact  occurred. 

Zn  injunction  oases,  tinder  section  10.  the 
union  ii  deprived  of  any  real  opportunity 
for  a  full  iMarlng — the  kind  of  opportunity 
which  would  exist  in  Board  proceedings  or 
In  ordinary  court  proceedings  where  the 
merlte  of  a  case  are  fully  explored  and 
adjudicated. 

Injunctions,  undsr  section  10,  have  oper- 
ated to  break  strikee.  In  all  too  many  cases. 
Injunctions  did  effectively  break  strikes 
which  were  later  held  to  be  entirely  lawful 
even  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  By  the 
time  It  Is  determined  that  the  chargie 
agalntt  the  union  are  unfounded  the  strike 
has  been  broken  and  the  damage  done. 
Such  Injunottona  are  a  traveety  on  Jtutlce: 
They  punish  before  adjudging  guilt    The 

J»unlshment  should  come  after,  not  before, 
udgment. 

We  believe  that  the  tnjunetton  provlslnna 
ot  eeeuoa  10  have  no  plaee  In  the  field  ot 
labor^ananageiaent  relations  anJQre  ask  that 
they  be  eliminated.  Insteaii.^tn*  Injune* 
Uon,  a  belter  reaiedy  is  avalllble  agaliMl  an 
alleged  vioiatiun  of  tht  law,  This  ohjeellve 
can  be  arhleved  by  suthorlalng  the  National 
Labor  MelatloiM  Board  la  tapedltt  the  hear* 
lug  ot  any  case  where  It  bellevte  particular 
damage  Is  thre«t»h»d  to  «he  party  who  has 
nied  charges,  It,  after  a  Board  decision,  the 
guilty  party  retuess  to  deslet  rmm  Illegal 
aetlnns,  the  Bmugl  may  then,  If  neeeeaary, 
apply  to  the  eouHi  tor  roller.  Thie  was  the 
practice  under  the  Katlonal  Labor  nelatlons 
Act.  It  Is  tht  proper  means  by  which  the 
Board  should  be  permitted  to  teok  court  en- 
foreement  ot  lu  deoialooa.  But  under  this 
procedure  the  court  order  would  be  lasued 
after,  and  not  before,  ftall  esaminatton  ot  alt 
ot  the  taete  and  a  fair  hearing. 
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The  Taft-Ilartl»»y  Act  permits  employers  to 
aue  unions  ror  dsmsgee  In  unltmlttd 
amounts.  Station  SOl  givee  a  rlgbt  of  action 
U)t  breach  of  contract  tn  the  Pederal  eourte. 
SecUon  308  gIvee  employers  the  right  to  eue 
unions  for  violations  of  the  secondary  boy* 
cott  and  the  Jurisdictional  etrike  provMona 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  believe  that 
these  provisions  are  among  the  moat  dan* 
gerous  featuree  of  the  law. 

In  respect  to  section  301,  let  me  point  out 
thst  all  but  a  few  States  permit  suite  against 
unions  in  the  SUte  eourte  for  breschss  of 
contract.  What  principle  of  Justice  or  equity 
can  condone  singling  out  tireaches  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining contracu  for  special  treat- 
ment In  the  Ptderal  courtot  The  only  poetl- 
ble  result  is  to  encourage,  as  It  has  encour- 
aged, reeort  to  the  eourte  rather  than  to  the 
bargaining  table  for  resolution  of  labor-man- 
agement difficulties.  Undsr  section  80S 
unions  alone,  but  not  employers,  can  be  sued 
for  damagee  for  vlolaUons  of  the  aet.  Where 
is  the  fairness  in  that? 

But  beyond  that,  decplte  all  the  talk  about 
giant  unions,  nearly  ail  unions  have  limit- 
ed financial  resources,  extremely  modeet  In 
relation  to  the  membership.  lUe  possibil- 
ity for  anti-union  employers  to  prees  suite 
against  unions  for  huge  sums  of  money  has 
inhibited  many  unions  from  engaging  in  ac- 
tivities which  have  always  been  regarded  as 
legitimate,  proper,  and  neceesary  union 
functions.  Unions  have  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  an  unfriendly  court  or  Jury  might 
decide  a  damage  suit  against  a  union  when 
the  taw  might  be  interpreted  in  several  dlf- 
fsrent  ways.  To  protect  tliemselves  against 
the  poeslbUlty  of  svich  suits,  unions  have  bad 
to  spend  for  legal   services   large   sums   of 


nk)ney  thst  otherwise  eouTd  have  been  used 
for  necessary  union  aotlvlttea.  benefite,  and 
services. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  many  aee- 
tlons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  are  fraught 
with  uncertelntlee  In  their  application.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  eeetlon  808.  This  ele- 
ment of  doubt  can  be  especially  dangerous 
to  a  union  when  the  outcome  of  a  damage 
suit  depends  upon  Interpretetion  of  one  of 
these  vague  or  complex  provisions  of  the 
Isw.  By  pressing  a  suit  sgalnst  a  union,  an 
employer  may  throw  into  the  eourte  detailed 
and  complicated  queetlona  which.  If  they 
are  a  concern  of  the  Government  at  all. 
should  be  determined  only  by  a  q>ectal 
agency  with  special  technieal  eompetenee  In 
this  field.  This  la  precisely  the  purpose  o( 
the  NLRB.  ,     . 

Under  the  Taft-Bartley  Aet,  a  single  ques- 
tion can  be  aubmltted  to  both  the  Board 
and  the  eourte  for  determination  and.  as 
has  been  done,  the  eame  question  may  be 
interpreted  dUterently  by  the  eotirte  and  the 

Board. 

If  the  provision  for  damage  stUta  Is  elimi- 
nated, there  la  no  poastblllty  that  unions 
will  be  able  to  commit  Illegal  aeUons  with 
Impunity.  Bmployera  would  stUl  have  full 
aoceea  to  the  NLRB  aaaeninery  under  tte« 
tloni  (hi  (4).  ^_^_^ 

We  aa  that  ttetlon  Ml,  authorMai 
hreaeh  ot  eontraet  suits  la  Pedtral  eourte. 
as  well  as  seetlon  Ml.  axithorlalni  danan 
suits  hy  tnployen  tialBst  uaIom.  ht  tttsd- 
Baled.  

HUie  MOeHfMM  SUP  SBMnimiAVtdll 

1,  Prosedural  delaytt 
Wt  fiad  It  thtourtflhi  thai  this  eooMhltlee 

Is  giving  eoBsldtrahit  atttatloa  lo  suott* 
tiona  tor  Improvihi  ahd  tsMdmhiprottdttfe 
ot  the  National  Labor  IMaUoM  »aaid.  Ih 
order  to  make  the  admlniatraUoa  ot  tht  aet 
meaningful  and  eStctlve,  nothing  to  store 
Important  than  to  reduot  tht  great  time  gap 
Which  now  separatee  tht  filing  ot  a  east  from 
lu  final  dtopoaltloa.  Ot  what  valut  to  a 
provtalQB  In  tht  law  protecting  aa  individual 
against  dlsohargt  tor  union  activity  It  ht  to 
to  be  without  hto  Job  for  as  long  at  15  months 
before  the  Board  can  order  hto  relnaUtementT 
Here,  aa  in  every  other  adjudication.  Justlot 
delayed  is  justice  denied. 

There  to  an  urgent  need  to  tsptdlte  NLRB 
procedure.  Not  only  to  tt  vital  to  speed  the 
handling  ot  unfair  labor  praeUoe  and  repre- 
tenteUon  oaaea  within  the  NLRB.  but  It  to 
also  important  to  eliminate  all  tmntotmary 
delays  in  the  proceeslng  of  oaaea  ttnt  tor 
enforcement  to  the  Circuit  Cotut  ot  AnMato. 
In  part  thto  problem  oould  be  met  by  the 
.  pranUng  ot  additional  funds  to  the  Board  ao 
that  It  could  hire  additional  pereonnel.  and 
by  Improving  Internal  proceduree.  We  also 
reconunend  that.  In  order  to  expedite  repre- 
eentatlon  cases,  the  prehearing  election  be 
reesUbllshed  as  a  normal  part  of  Board  pro- 
cedure In  simple  election  cases.  We  ask  that 
provision  again  l>e  made  for  prehearing  elec- 
tions now  prohibited  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

2.  Sise  of  the  Board: 
One  suggestion  is  often  made  as  an  easy 

vray  for  Improving  Board  prooedxiree:  Thto  to 
to  put  additional  members  on  the  NLRB.  We 
see  no  merit  in  a  proposal  which  would  make 
it  poaslble  to  pack  the  Board  for  political 
purpoees.  While  we  lu>ld  no  particular  t>rtef 
for  a  Board  of  5  members.  It  la  bard  to  see 
how  a  Board  of  7  or  9  meml>ers  would  ma- 
terially expedite  the  handling  of  easee.  It 
seems  far  more  Importent  for  Congress  to 
make  eertain  that,  whatever  ite  slae.  the 
Board  haa  suflkUent  fupds  to  employ  a  com- 
petent staff. 

8.  The  General  Counsel: 

A  related  question  involvee  the  status  of 
the  General  Counsel  and  his  relation  to  the 
Board.  The  American  Ptderatlon  of  Labor 
has  always  felt  that  the  provision  raising  the 
General  Counsel  to  the  stetus  of  a  Preei- 
dentlal  appointee  with  independent  author- 
ity was  bound  to  create  fricUon  and  hinder 


the  effective  enforcement  of  the  law.  llito  to 
a  question  of  proper  administrative  organi- 
■atlon  and  transcends  in  importance  any 
Issus  over  the  particular  persoxu  who  havs 
hsld  ths  offlos.  In  this  oonneetlon  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  no  other  quasi-Judicial  agency 
in  the  Pederal  Government  to  organised  with 
a  general  counael  of  similar  authority  and 
Indspendence.  As  a  matter  of  admintotra- 
tive  efllctoncy,  vre  feel  that  the  arrangement 
in  effect  prior  to  the  1947  amendmente  pro- 
videe  far  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Board  operatlona,  and  recommend  that  it  be 
reinstated. 

4.  Piling  requlrementei 

One  epeolal  procedural  problem  which  la- 
bor organlaatlons  have  had  to  face  tmder  the 
Taft-Harttoy  law  has  Involved  the  various 
requlramente  which  they  must  meet  before 
filing  any  petition  tor  election  or  any  unfair 
labor  praotlee  charge.  Certain  ot  theee  filing 
requlremenU  ooncem  the  internal  structure 
of  the  union  ooncerned.  The  American  Ped- 
eratlon  of  Labor  to  proud  of  Ite  democratic 
organiaatlon,  the  constitutional  safeguards 
offered  Individual  members,  and  open  re- 
porting of  financial  sUtemente  practiced  by 
Ite  afliltoted  unions.  Our  unions  have  no 
ohjtetlon  whattotvtr  to  making  thto  Intor- 
matloa  avallahit  to  tht  Oovtrnmtnt.  Wt 
ttiggtst,  howtvtr,  that  tomt  ot  thttt  AUng 
requirementt  art  unduly  dttaltod  and  bur« 
denaomt.  Mortovtr,  wt  teal  the  lair  ihould 
bt  thanatd  to  that  no  union  would  bt  ptnal* 
t»d  tor  failure  to  Ale  unlett  It  Aitt  haa  beea 

Emk  the  opportunity  to  eorreet  irtiat  mlaht 
n  been  ah  unlnltAlloAal  on*el|bl,   we 
ask  that  the  law  be  so  asftendtd, 

I,  Noh-Oesaasuntot  aMavllst 

In  addition  to  thsM  Allhi  rtquirtmtnts 
rtfardlng  union  ttruettire,  the  Tatt^Martlty 
law  rtqulrtt  tht  mueh-puMlelisd  noa* 
Oonununtol  aSdavlV  As  I  am  surt  you  are 
well  awart,  tht  Asstrltan  Ptdtratlon  ot  Labor 
has  a  long  htotory  ot  sueosssful  rtttounot 
to  tht  Intrusion  ot  Oommuntots  within  our 
ranks,  Bteaurt  ot  our  dUlgtnet  In  thto.  and 
mindful  that  employers  were  not  made  tub- 
Jeet  to  similar  treatment,  legitimate  trade 
unlontoto  have  eonaldered  tht  rtqulrtment 
for  a  non-Oommuntot  aflldavlt  as  an  InstUt 
to  the  trade  union  as  an  Institution,  a  role 
which.  In  effect,  reduces  unlonlste  to  tht 
sUttis  ot  second-claat  eltlatns. 

Wt  reoognlat.  of  eourtt,  that  toast  unions 
not  aflUtoted  with  either  ot  the  major  labor 
federations  definitely  are,  as  a  matter  of  tact. 
Oommunlst-domlnated.  We  are  doing  our 
beat  to  expoee  the  Oommtmlst  leadership  ot 
these  unions  to  their  members,  the  over- 
whelming majority  ot  whom,  of  oouree,  are 
not  Oommuntote.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  thto  queetlon  and  partictUarly  about 
the  fact  that  OommunLst-dominated  unlona 
continue  to  repreeent  workers  in  some  plante 
handling  strategic  defense  contracte.  Tet, 
It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  non- 
Cbmmunlst  affldavite  wUl  not  accomplish 
the  purpoee  ot  ferreting  out  Communtote 
from  unions. 

We  challenge  the  efftctlvenees  of  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit.  It  to  a  well-esteblished 
fact  that  knovm  Communista  have  willingly 
signed  it. 

We  do  not  believe  ttiat  non -Communist 
affldavite  should  t>e  injected  into  labor  rela- 
tions legislation.  Ws  ask  that  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit  requirement  Im  elimi- 
nated, and  that  provision  be  made.  Instead, 
to  strengthen  the  facUltiee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  apprt^rlate  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government  to  remove 
Communlste  and  Communist  agente  from 
o\ir  strategic  facilities.  In  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  the  Job  of  ridding  unions  of  Oom- 
munlste  can  best  be  done  by  organised  labor 
itself,  once  the  Taft-Hartley  restrictions  on 
their  ability  to  take  such  action  have  been 
removed. 

XXJUI  BiaCTIONS  ^ 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  introdueed  a  number 
Ql  new  provisions  regarding  election  pro- 


ceduree. A  few  of  theee  hkve  proved  satto* 
factory.  Others  have  been  shown  by  experi- 
ence to  be  onerous,  disruptive  and  in  need 
of  revision.  In  the  light  of  «q>erienoe  under 
theee  provisions  of  ths  aot,  we  submit  the 
following  recommendations:  ^ 

1.  The  strikere'  right  to  vote: 
One  change  on  which  there  already  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  to  the  elimination  ot 
the  law's  provtoion  under  which  eeonomie 
strikers  have  been  dn>nved  ot  their  right  to 
vote  in  any  NLRB  election. 

It  to  equally  Important  that  strikebreak- 
ers should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  In  such 
elections.  The  Taft-Harttoy  Aet  theretort 
should  bt  amended  to  eliminate  Ite  preeent 
provtoion  forbidding  economic  strikers  to 
vote  and  to  add  a  provtoion  that  strike* 
breakers  shall  not  be  allowed  stieh  vote. 

In  dealing  with  thto,  as  well  as  vrlth  other 
provtolons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  Oongrese 
should  bear  In  mind  President  Blsenhower's 
stetement  in  hto  speech  to  the  Amerloan 
Pederatlon  of  Labor  oonventlon  last  Sep- 
tember: 

1  have  talked  about  ths  Tatt-HarUty  Ael 
with  both  labor  and  Industry  peo|^e.  X 
know  tht  law  might  bt  tissd  to  break  unions. 
That  must  bs  changed.  America  tranta  no 
law  lleenslng  ualoa-oustUvg.  Neither  do  X," 
1.  Preeleetloa  eoAtraets  Is  bulMini  and 
oonstruttloni 

In  the  buUdlhf  and  eoastrueUen  tadtie* 
try  eolleetlve  baifaihUii  eonlraels  aid  bid* 
dihf  Oh  a  Job  are  ttheraily  aude  eveh  before 
employees  are  hired  or  at  leasl  before  aU 
of  the  varloua  eralt  employets  iHio  atlf hi 
be  working  on  a  tonstruelloh  projeot  are 
hired,  Aeeordthfly,  U  Is  reeoBURehded  thai 
the  aei  be  aaehded  la  penhll  bulldlni 
trades  UhloBs  the  rlfhl  lo  eaisr  thla  suek 
agteeasents  even  though  no  eleeUea  aslghl 
have  been  held.   Mowever,  in  order  to  aieel 
any  objeetioB  fross  pootlblt  Hval  unloM 
that  ttMh  an  amtndaseni  wotUd  operate  to 
tvetst  Ihtm  out  at  barfaUOni  rights,  ah 
addiuonal  proviso  to  sufgttttd  undtr  whioh 
rival  unions  would  bt  ptrmltttd  to  ohalltnge 
the  union  holding  the  eontraet  atttr  such 
an  agrtemtnt  was  tntered  Into.   Thto  chal- 
lenge would  bt  in  tht  form  ot  a  regular,  al« 
thotigh  txptdlted,  reprtstntatloa  htarlng, 
S.  Bmploytrt*  trtt  spttch: 
Ont  aeotlon  ot  tht  law  that  aarloxMly  at- 
ttote  organlalag  tfforte  and  eltetlon  easss  to 
the  ao-oalltd  tret  speech  provtoion.     The 
Tatt-Bartlty  law  oonsldarably  broadantd  thto 
provtoion  to  give  employere  the  wldeet  poeal- 
ble  totlttide  In  txprttslng  their  vlewt  during 
tuxlon  organising  drivea.    We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  exercise  ot  tree  spttoh  by  em- 
ployers.   They  should  have  every  right  to 
exprees  thsir  views  ftally  regarding  any  issue. 
Including    unions    and   unionism.    Ws    do 
think,  however,  that  the  expreesion  of  anti- 
union vievrs  in  a  framework  of  continued 
and  deliberate  anuunlon  activity  loess  ite 
privileged  character.    The  preeent  provision, 
however,  protecte  employers'  free  speech  un- 
der all  circumstances,  even  when  the  em- 
ployer addressee  a  "captive"  audience.    We 
do  not  believe  that  abuse  of  free  speech  in 
such  coercive  forms  should  be  permitted. 

The  right  of  free  speech,  like  any  other 
right,  to  not  unlimited.  A  limit  must  be 
dravm  when  it  collides  with  another.  eqtiaUy 
basic,  right.  I  havs  in  mind  the  prooesa 
whereby  workers,  in  accordance  vrlth  thla 
very  law.  exercise  their  right  to  elect  repre- 
sentetlves  of  their  own  choosing  for  the  pur- 
poee of  oollectlve  bargaining.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  vrorkers  mxist  be  protected 
against  interference,  restraint,  or  coercion 
by  the  employer  or  hto  agente.  Tlie  law 
must  accord  to  employers  their  full  righte 
to  exerdse  tree  ^>eech  as  citiasnst  At  tha 
same  time  it  must  make  certain  that,  as  em- 
ployers, they  vrould  not  be  permitted  to 
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motrct  thebr  emptoyeM  tn  th«tr  choice  of  eoU 
leetlTe  I9arg»inlng  repreMntatlTOi  under  tbe 
JCLRB  election  mice. 

4.  ApproprUte  tmlt  mlea: 

Wo  have  several  changes  to  propose  re« 
gardlng  the  method  of  determining  appro- 
priate bargaining  \uilts.  We  feel,  for  ezam- 
pit.  that  the  Taft-Hartley  provUlons  requir- 
tatg  plant  gttarda  to  Join  only  independent 
unions  ia  iinduly  restrictive.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  place  these  workers  in  separata 
bargaining  units,  but  it  is  certainly  not  nec- 
essary that  they  be  forced  to  isolate  them- 
•elves  from  the  labor  movement.  These 
w<H-kers  should  have  the  same  right  and 
privilege  of  Joining  labor  organizations  aa 
are  now  enjoyed  by  other  employees.  The 
provision  requiring  independent  status  for 
plant  guards  should  be  eliminated. 

We  feel  the  same  way  about  the  restriction 
requiring  separate  units  of  professional 
workers  every  time  such  class  requests  a  sepa- 
rate unit.  It  has  proved  extremely  difflcult 
to  draw  the  line  between  pkrofes&ional  and 
nonprofessional  workers,  particularly  if  the 
latter  are  technically  qualified.  One  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates  most 
directly  concerned  has  found  that  Its  collec- 
tive-bargaining activities  in  behalf  of  both 
professional  and  nonprofessional  workers 
have  been  hindered  by  this  provision  in  the 
law.  We  ask  that  tbe  requirement  of  sep- 
arate units  for  professional  workers  be  elim- 
inated. 

An  innocent-sounding  provision  in  tbe 
law  has  directly  prevented  self-organization 
among  large  groups  of  employees.  I  refer  to 
tbe  section  which  prevents  the  Board  in 
determining  appropriate  units  from  consid- 
ering as  controlling  the  degree  to  which  em- 
ployees in  an  establishment  have  previously 
developed  union  organization.  Before  Taft- 
Hartley,  workers  in  particular  departments 
of  previously  unorganieed  large  t  uslnese  con- 
cerns could  petition  for  an  election  as  a 
aeparate  bargaining  unit.  The  effect  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  change  is  to  require  them  to 
valt  until  a  majority  of  all  employees  in  the 
establishment  have  decided  to  join  the 
union.  We  feel  that  this  requirement  ia  un- 
fair and  ask  that  it  be  eliminated. 

5.  Decertification  and  deauthorisatlon : 
We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  pro- 
Visions  In  the  law  under  which  a  vmion  can 
be  "decertified"  and  a  union  shop  can  be 
"deauthorized."  We  are  particularly  dis- 
ttu-bed  abotrt  the  recent  Board  policy  which 
now  permits  the  filing  of  deauthorization 
petitions  while  binding  coUective-bargain- 
tng  agreements  are  In  effect.  This  can  often 
prove  extremely  disruptive  to  collective-bar- 
gaining relations.  We  ask  that  these  pro- 
visions be  eliminated. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rtoaiiM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5. 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  March  1,  we  flew  to  Palm 
Beach,  Fla..  where  Gen.  OmarN.  Bradley 
delivered  a  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ative speech  before  the  Palm  Beach 
tlound  Table.  The  subject  of  General 
Bradley's  speech  was  "War  olr  Peace." 

This  address  was  delivered  before  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience  who 
gave  undivided  attention  as  General 
Bradley  discussed  this  subject  and  in- 
terlocked it  with  tbe  Korean  situation. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  such  an 
address  as  delivered  by  General  Bradley 


has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  more  mfiity 
and  harmony  among  our  people  when 
they  are  informed  or  given  such  infor- 
mation as  contained  in  General  Brad- 
ley's address. 

I  am  including  General  Bradley's  mas- 
terly address  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

Mrs.  Hadden.  dlstlngnished  guests,  and 
friends,  when  I  accepted  your  Invitation  to 
appear  before  the  Palm  Beach  Round  Table, 
I  a^ed  your  president,  Mrs.  Hadden,  if  she 
would  ssk  the  members  to  eruggest  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  discussion  this  afternoon. 
It  was  my  hope  that  they  would  choose  some 
noneontroverslal  subject  which  I  could  dis- 
cuss easily.  Instead  their  suggestions  were 
difflcult,  provocative  topics,  but  they  were 
subjects  which  concern  each  and  every  cltl- 
aen  Interested  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

The  most  difficult  subject  which  was  sug- 
gested by  your  members  is  the  question :  War 
or  peace?  It  is  the  top  issue  of  the  day.  not 
only  an  issue  here  in  the  forum  but  in  every 
free  nation  in  the  world.  The  greatest  and 
the  most  humble  men  and  women  In  the 
world  have  devoted  weeks,  months,  and  years 
to  the  study  of  this  question.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  one  has  yet'  found  a  positive 
solution. 

The  ultimate  decision  of  whether  it  will  bo 
total  war  or  total  peace  ueexxia  to  rest  with 
a  small  group  of  men  in  the  BLremlln  over 
whom  we  have  little  control.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  actiona 
we  Americans  take  wUl  have  considerable 
Influence  over  these  men.  From  a  strictly 
mUltary  viewpoint,  we  already  influence 
these  realists  by  oui  possession  of  tbe  atomic 
bomb  and  the  ability  to  deliver  it.  In  that 
way — through  armed  strength — if  by  no 
other  means.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  Influence 
their  final  answer  to  tliis  question  which, 
conc^ns  the  wholi  world:  WIJ  It  be  total 
war  or  will  it  be  total  peace? 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  spite  of  Its  Importance.  I  know 
U3methlng  of  war — its  terror,  its  courage,  and 
its  unlimited  cost.  I  would  prefer  to  speak 
about  the  absence  ot  war,  the  duties  of  citl- 
aens,  the  privUeges  and  rights  of  freemen, 
and  the  greatness  of  America.  Theso  are 
more  constructive  ideaa. 

But  I  would  not  evade  this  Issue.  If  it 
can  be  solved  by  thought  and  discussion. 
I  will  gladly  contribute  what  I  can.  At  best 
I  can  only  present  the  sitxiation  as  I  see  it 
from  <*  military  pc^nt  oC  view.  Today,  in 
our  discussion,  I  am  not  proposing  a  solution 
to  this  difficult  question.  I  believe  there  is 
r.  solution;  I  believe  that  the  world  will  some- 
day find  an  answer:  I  luxrw  that  our  Presi- 
dent is  dedicated  to  finding  a  solution  to  this 
problem  if  it  can  be  found. 

The  question  of  war  or  peace  would  cer- 
tainty appear  to  be  academic  when  we  face 
tbe  fact  that  Americans,  South  Koreans,  and 
units  of  14  other  nations  are  fighting — and 
have  been  fighting  for  over  2  years — on  the 
peninsula  of  Korea.  Prenchmen  are  flgbting 
alongside  the  Vietnam  forces — and  have  been 
over  7  years — in  Indochina.  The  British  have 
been  opposing  Communist  aggression  in 
Malaya  for  an  interminable  time. 

In  spite  of  these  conflicts,  however,  today's 
qtiestion  of  war  or  peace  deserves  our  careful 
attention  when  we  realiae  that  a  third  world 
war  would  be  far  more  terrible  than  the 
present  combined  crises  in  Korea,  Indochina, 
Malaya  and  tlM  other  trouble  spots  around 
the  globe. 

Since  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  I  have 
neither  the  qualification  nor  the  Inclina- 
tion to  treat  the  matter  of  war  academically. 
As  a  soldier,  and  one  who  has  visited  oxir 
battlefronts  in  Korea  recently,  I  know  that 
the  war  in  Korea  is  far  from  being  an  aca- 
demic subject.  No  matter  how  we  limit  Its 
geographical  boundaries,  or  cin^ail  its  casual- 
ties, for  the  man  in  the  front  line,  the  air- 
man who  dogfights  a  MIO-15,  or  the  Havy 
man  who  bombards  the  shoreline  It  is  as 


roal  and  as  dangerous  as  any  total  war  coxild 
be.  His  only  comfort  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
far  his  people  at  home  have  not  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  attack.  I  also  know  from  talk- 
ing to  these  men  that  it  la  of  considerable 
comfort  to  them  that  the  war  in  Korea  haa 
not  spread  into  a  total  war  with  its  atomic 
overtones. 

But  the  fighting  men  in  the  Far  East,  as 
well  as  the  people  at  home,  are  tormented  by 
the  worry  and  sacrifice  which  this  war  against 
Conununist  aggression  in  Korea  continues  to 
denoand.  Although  *the  people  of  the  free 
world  realise  that  Korea  must  be  viewed  in 
its  proper  perspective — that  Korea  is  just 
one  small  part  of  the  greater  Communist  ag- 
gression and  Imperialism  toward  free  men— 
we  derive  little  comfort  from  viewing  our 
present  struggle  in  Korea  as  a  small  part  of  a 
regional  or  global  situation.  To  me.  as  to 
many  other  Americans  and  South  Korean* 
and  Frenchmen  and  Canadians  and  British- 
ers and  Txirka  and  other  AlLlea,  Korea  is  • 
war  which  is  costing  us  large  sums  oi  money 
and  much  of  our  resources.  Americans  are 
losing  their  lives  over  there,  and  even  though 
the  casualties  are  low  in  comparison  to  a 
greater  world  war,  we  can  take  no  comfort 
from  that  fact.  We  entered  into  this  war  to 
stop  aggression  and  we  want  a  deoiaiaii  for 
peace. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  the  war-by-sateUtt« 
technique  which  oommunlam  haa  adopted  la 
the  most  irritating,  frustrating  method  they 
could  choose.  It  causes  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  to  exp>end  lives  and  resources  with- 
out getting  to  the  real  cause  of  trouble  or  the 
fundamental  source  of  Conununist  power. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  we  win  not 
provoke  a  third  world  war  even  to  reach 
these  troublemakers.  X  am  equally  sure  that 
we  will  not  default  our  freedom  to  the  Com- 
munists by  appeasement.  We  must  reso- 
lutely take  Issue  with  Communist  aggression 
wherever   t  forces  Its  v/ay. 

Peace  and  good  will  are  hard  to  come  by. 
There  is  no  magic  carpet  on  which  men  can 
ride  into  a  warless  world.  If  we  are  to  reach 
an  accord  between  nations,  we  shaU  do  so  by 
climbing  painfully  up  a  ladder  toward  the 
resolution  of  dUDcuIties  that  bar  peace  In  thi» 
world. 

We  Shan  alwajrs  be  tragically  In  need  of 
ideals  in  attaining  m  peaceful  world,  but  those 
Ideals  are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder;  they  do 
not  make  up  the  rungs.  Oui  progress  up 
the  ladder  toward  that  goal  must  be  stead- 
fast; the  rungs  of  the  ladder  consist  of  dllD- 
cult  situations  which  we  must  meet  and  re- 
solve in  favor  of  freedom. 

Korea  is  one  of  these  dUBcxilt  sltuationa 

There  was  no  other  choice  for  us  in  June 
1950.  We  had  to  draw  the  line  against  Com- 
munist aggression;  the  decision  was  hailed 
throughout  the  free  world  as  a  most  coura- 
geous one,  and  one  that  was  properly  timed. 

I  believe  that  that  dadsion — as  much  sa  it 
has  cost  us — saved  southeast  Asia  from  being 
ovemin  In  1950  and  1951.  I  also  believe  that 
our  brave  and  oourageoiis  resistance  gave  a 
new  breath  of  life  and  a  new  meaning  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

And,  further,  I  believe  that  our  action  la 
Korea  may  have  prevented — or  at  least  fore- 
stalled for  some  time — the  Soviet  Union's 
step-by-«tep  aggreasion  leading  to  world  war 
ill. 

But  that  decision — as  right  as  It  ws»— has 
not  made  our  problem  easier.  The  question 
of  war  or  peace— If  we  mean  total  war  or 
total  peace — is  stUl  before  us.  and  the  future 
courses  of  action  we  choose — in  Korea  and 
elsewhere— can  only  be  milestones  on  the 
road  to  that  ultimate  decision. 

What  I  have  to  say  now  about  Korea  is 
only  my  personal  opinion,  and  from  a  strictly 
mUitary  viewpoint.  In  broad  perspective,  I 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  have  four 
courses  of  military  action  open  to  us  In 
Korea: 

One  course  of  action — but  one  which  I 
believe  tbe  American  people  and  their  allies 
would  not  condone — would  be  to  withdraw 
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our  forces  and  get  out  of  Korea.  This  would 
greatly  jeopardize  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  And  all  of  our  allies  would  begin 
to  lose  confidence.  Furthermore,  our  great 
efforts  and  sacrifice  would  appear  to  have 
been  in  vain.  Finally,  communism  in  Asia 
would  have  a  free  rein  and  the  tyranny 
which  accompanies  communism — already  so 
vividly  painted  in  blood  in  China — would 
spread  like  a  plague  across  aU  of  Asia  to 
Include  our  friends  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
India  and  Pakistan. 

Second,  we  could  continue  the  present 
pressure  in  Korea,  keeping  our  casualties  to 
a  minimum,  and  causing  the  greatest  casual- 
ties to  the  enemy  that  we  could  inflict. 

Tbe  third  course  of  military  action  open 
to  the  United  Nations  is  of  greater  scope 
than  the  second:  We  covUd  continue  the 
present  prcasure  in  Korea,  causing  the  great- 
est casualties  possible  to  the  enemy:  and  we 
could  take  the  additional  military  steps, 
from  time  to  time,  where  a  mUitary  advan- 
tage might  accrue.  We  would  hope  that  the 
Communist  Chinese,  because  of  iiua-easlng 
pressure,  would  get  tired  and  eventually  quit. 
But  even  some  of  these  additional  measures 
in  Korea  might  require  high-level  interna- 
tional decUions.  for  aU  of  them  are  not  en- 
tirely within  tbe  present  scope  of  military 
authority. 

The  fourth  course  of  action  is  a  big  step 
beyond  tho  third:  It  involves  taking  any 
one,  or  any  combination,  of  military  steps 
open  to  us  in  order  to  get  a  decision  In  Ko- 
rea even  while  we  realize  that  It  might  even- 
tually Involve  us  in  an  all-out  war  with  Com- 
munist China.  We  must  realiae  that  broad- 
ening the  war  In  this  way  might  pin  down 
the  bulk  of  our  military  power  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  and  could  eventually  develop 
Into  wor'd  war  m.  * 

We  would  have  to  irr'**T  the  risk  with  each 
step  taken.  We  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  the  countermeasures  the  Communists 
could  take  and  the  countermeasures  that 
eventually  the  Soviet  Union  might  take  be- 
cause of  the  Sino-Russian  treaty. 

Preliminary  to  this  coxirse  of  action.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  United  Natlona. 
and  especially  the  United  States,  would  have 
to  make  Iwig-term  foreign  policy  decisions 
on  futiire  relations  in  the  Far  East. 

The  additional  military  steps  referred  to 
In  the  many  discussions  of  these  third  and 
fourth  courses  of  action  are  divided  Into 
many  poeslbUities.  '  Some  could  be  taken 
alone,  pr  several  could  be  taken  in  combina- 
tion. Tou  have  undoubtedly  read  about 
some  of  them  in  your  newspai>ers  and  have 
heard  many  of  them  diacxissed  in  public: 

1.  By  adding  to  our  forces  Ui  Korea — 
which  woiild  call  for  a  much  greater  mobUl- 
satloQ  of  men  and  Industry — and  taking  the 
necessary  casualties.  United  Nations  forces 
could  drive  to  the  Yalu  River  and  free  Korea 
of  the  Communist  Chinese. 

2.  We  coxild  extend  the  air  war  Into  Man- 
churia. This  would  require  bombardment 
of  the  Communist  air  bases  across  the  Yalu 
and  would  have  to  Include  the  devastation 
of  the  communications  centers  and  military 
targets  In  the  manufacturing  centers  of 
Manchuria,  If  It  were  to  be  effective. 

3.  The  United  Nations  could  Intensify  the 
economic  sanctions.  Everyone  realizes  that 
some  strategic  materials  are  stUl  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  enemy. 

4.  TO  augment  this  the  United  Nations 
could  declare  a  naval  blockade.  This  course 
of  action  is  complicated  by  the  status  of  the 
BrltUh  colony  Hong  Kong.  Naval  experts 
tell  us  that  to  be  most  effective  this  action 
would  have  to  Include  the  blockade  of  two 
Chinese  ports  now  under  control  of  the  So- 
viet Union:  Dalren  and  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
blockade  of  coastal  shipping.  « 

5.  Another  course  of  action — ^whlch  could 
advance  our  line  to  the  narrow  waist  of  Ko- 
rea— would  be  a  combined  grovmd.  air.  and 
navy  offensive. 
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6.  We  coaki  alao  continue  the  ImiMove- 
ment  and  enlargement  at  the  Bepublle  of 
Korea  forces  so  that  fewer  American  divi- 
sions are  In  the  line.  We  have  already  start- 
ed on  this,  and  only  the  economic  and  man- 
power Umitatlons  involved  set  a  practical 
limit  on  this  course  of  action. 

7.  Another  factor  which  could  be  added  to 
the  war  if  a  practical  opportunity  should 
present  itself  is  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

All  of  these  possibiliUes — and  many 
others — have  been  studied  and  considered  in 
the  past  and  are  constantly  being  considered 
as  ways  and  means  of  reaching  a  decision 
for  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  Many  of 
them  have  not  been  taken  in  the  past  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  the  power  to  do  them 
effectively;  many  of  them  were  liot  taken — 
and  are  not  taken  now — because  a  military 
advantage  does  not  accrue.  Many  of  these 
actions  could  only  be  taken  if  the  larger, 
high-level   policy   decisions   were   made. 

I  must  make  it  clear  at  this  point — and 
I  hope  that  every  newspajier  and  radio  that 
repcM^  this  discAMsion  wUl  emphasize  this 
for  me — that  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  am  recommending  neither 
for  nor  against  any  of  these  actions.  It  is 
not  within  my  authority  to  decide  such 
issiics.  My  purpose  is  to  disctiss  the  situ- 
ation rather  than  to  urge  a  particular  solu- 
tion. I  feel  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  better 
solution  if  the  public  has  as  many  of  the 
facts  as  military  security  permits. 

In  this  situation,  and  in  tbe  area  of  the 
larger  decisions  which  future  action  might 
require,  I  would  urge  you  to  exercise  all  of 
your  patience.  I  believe  that  we  should  give 
our  new  adminisUatlon — these  newly  elected 
and  appointed  leaders  who  are  charting  the 
international  strategy  that  this  Nation  will 
follow — that  we  should  give  them  time  to 
reveal  our  policy  in  weU-coordlnated  action. 
These  men  deserve  our  greatest  support  and 
patient  understanding. 

It  is  easy  for  the  armchah-  strategist  to 
choose  a  resolute  and  bold  course  of  action 
for  his  countxjif  I  know  that  I  have  many 
acquaintances  who  urge  upon  me  one  or 
several  of  these  military  actions  which  I 
have  discussed.  I  know  that  many  people 
would  like  to  ask  at  this  point :  What  do  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  that  we 
do?  What  should  be  our  national  strategy 
and  national  poUcy  in  this  perplexing  situ- 
ation? 

I  believe  It  is  Important  for  all  of  us  to 
underatand  the  role  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  play  in  our  national  poUcymaklng,  be- 
cause many  people  believe  that  (^^ta^jtlxne^ 
of  stress  like  these  the  militaryrS^^fc^w 
loosely  labeled,  have  dangerous  and  unduJ^ 
powera  in  the  influencing  of  our  national 
policy.  Acttially,  the  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  by  law  and  by  practice,  is  a  sub- 
ordinate,  role,  and  one  which  we  aealoxisly 
observe. 

I  would  like  to  state  my  own  personal  views 
on  that;  recommendations  are  actually  in 
order  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have 
outlined  these  views  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  congres- 
sional committees,  and  in  all  quarters  they 
have  seemed  to  meet  the  general  civilian 
approval. 

It  i»  important  to  remember — and  In  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  we  are  constantly  re- 
minding ourselves — that  military  policy,  and 
Its  Included  strategic  planning,  is  not  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  our  foreign  policy. 
The  two  of  them  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 
overall  poUcy  for  the  safety  and  secwlty 
of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  National  Security  Act,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  charged  irtth  several 
spedflc  duties.  Among  these  Is  listed  "the 
principal  military  advisers  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense."  We  are  charged  with 
making  strategic  plans  and  providing  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  Nation  In  peace  and  war. 


Wh«i  tbe  Govenunent  k  cocisldering  the 
establishment  of  policy,  the  President  re- 
ceives recommendations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  a  foreign  policy  view.  He 
considers  domestic  political  advice,  including 
guidance  from  the  Congress  and  existing 
laws.  He  stiKlies  the  economic  implications 
al  the  specific  problem,  considers  the  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  the  policy,  and  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  he  gets  military  ad- 
vice in  connection  vrtth  the  proposed  policy. 
The  agency  with  which  he  discusses  all  the 
factors  and  which  assists  him  in  arriving  at 
a  decision  is  the  National  Seciuity  Coxincil. 

As  the  military  advisers  of  the  Oovernment. 
we  feel  that  our  job  is  to  take  the  various 
courses  of  action  that  are  suggested  In  the 
problem  and  analyze  them  from  the  military 
viewpoint,  telling  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  what  our  capabilities 
are  and  as  far  as  we  know,  what  risks  are 
being  taken  when  we  pursue  -either  this 
coiuve  or  that  course. 

Generally,  however,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend specifically  which  course  of  action  the 
Government  should  take.  We  should  con- 
fine our  part  to  pointing  out  the  military 
Implications  and  military  cap>abilities.  Then, 
of  course,  after  a  decision  is  reached,  we  make 
recommendations  on  the  military  action  re- 
quired to  carry  out  such  decisions.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  decision  becomes,  once  it  Is 
made  we  do  our  utmost  to  carry  out  tbe 
military  responsibilities  which  It  Involves. 

Perhaps  some  people  might  feel  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  stand  up  and 
resolutely  and  strongly  recommend  a  na- 
tional policy  -which  we  would  prefer,  tout 
to  date  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  this 
is  the  proper  role  of  a  military  leader.  I  do 
not  believe  that  military  strategists  should 
choose  the  coiirse  of  Government  action;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  publicly,  or 
before  congressional  conunittees,  fail  to  mip^ 
port  tbe  decisions  made  by  our  civilian 
superiors. 

In  congressional  'hearings  we  feel  free  to 
give  our  personal  opinions  and  to  point  out 
the  same  capabilities  and  risks  that  we  had 
pointed  out  l>efore  any  decisions  were  made, 
so  that  the  legislators  will  have  as  fiill  and 
complete  information  as  the  Secretary  ot 
Defense,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  do  not  belleva 
that  we  should  go  beyond  this. 

The  responsibility  of  our  President  and  bis 
National  Seciurity  Council  for  war  or  peace 
cannot  be  ni«'^«pvi«««i      Our  friends  as  well 

thrust  upon  us.  ^ 

Whea  we  consider  tbe  rwpOBsIbUUty  that 
befalls  the  American  people,  we  must  re- 
member that  America's  strategic  position  In 
the  world  today  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
strength  we  demonstrated  In  World  War  n. 
In  both  Europe  and  Asia  political  boundaries 
have  been  largely  dravm  -on  the  lines  where 
armies  met  and  defeated  the  Axis.  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  position,  we  must  maintain 
our  strength. 

The  United  States  Is  respected  in  tho 
wo-ld  today,  not  because  she  is  rich  but 
becaTise  she  is  strong.  During  the  Incubator 
period  of  World  War  n,  our  vrealtb  was  ridi- 
culed as  a  sign  of  decadence.  It  was  not 
until  our  people  put  that  wealth  to  work 
In  the  manufacture  of  arms,  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  the  production  of  food 
that  the  vigor  and  strength  of  America  be- 
came apparent  throughout  the  world. 

As  long  as  nations  know  that  our  strengtb 
persists,  as  long  as  they  are  assured  of  our 
determination  to  use  It  against  aggression, 
which  in  the  end  vrould  menace  us,  the 
stronger  o\u-  hand  shall  be  In  writing  the 
terms  for  future  living.  Pea-  unless  we  show 
the  capacity  and  willingness  to  sustain  ova 
commitments  vrlth  adequate  armed  strength, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  give  up  those  commit- 
ments In  tbe  face  of  opposing  power. 
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Even  though  we  6it*jipfow«  (ft  the  use  of 
force  In  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes, we  cannot  renounce  that  force  while 
other  nations  cling  to  theirs.  Our  pleas  for 
peace  are  measured  not  by  the  sincerity 
with  whUh  they  are  spoken  but  by  the 
strength  we  can  amy  to  enforce  them. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  future  would 
be  the  falliire  of  our  American  people  to 
understaxul  precisely  what  strength  means. 
More  than  ships,  planes  and  guns,  we  need 
i|n  Intelligent  and  well -Informed  public 
opinion — based  on' facts,  not  emotions;  on 
realities,  not  dreams. 

We  dare  not  forget  that  there  Is  nothing 
man  can  Invent  with  his  science,  nothing 
man  can  devise  from  his  Imowledge.  nothing 
man  can  create  by  his  genius  that  war.  If  it 
comes,  cannot  destroy. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
Inevitable  war.  If  wars  can  be  provoked, 
they  can  also  be  averted.  But  they  can  be 
averted  only  If  the  peace-loving  peoples  of 
this  world  love  peace  enough  to  oppose  ag- 
gression In  whatever  form  It  may  reciir.  We 
cannot  Ignore  the  klndUng  sparks  If  we  hope 
to  avoid  a  conflagration.  We  cannot  halt 
Imperialism  with  moral  indignation.  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  exercise  Its  conscience  In 
world  affairs.  It  must  be  prepared  to  back 
Its  moral  Indignation  with  realism,  resources, 
and  credits. 

We  must  recognize  that  It  Is  even  more 
difficult  to  avert  wars  than  to  win  them. 
The  achievement  of  peace  In  this  shattered 
world  Lb  a  task  requiring  greater  Intellect, 
more  daring,  and  jierhaps  even  sterner  sacri- 
fice than  we  showed  in  helping  to  win  World 
War  n.  I  '     - 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  American  peo* 
pie  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  bold  for- 
eign policy  equal  to  our  responsibilities  In  a, 
world  from  which  we  cannot  retreat.  And^ 
*  we  must  contribute  willingly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  armed  strength  essential  to  the  se- 
curity and  sUbillty  of  this  world  In  which  we 
Uve. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  an  Immediate  need 
for  support  of  the  concept  that  combines 
military  power  and  peaceful  Intention  with- 
out unnecessary  recourse  to  war.  If  we  have 
the  military  power  which  will  bring  respect 
for  our  Ideas  and  otir  voices  at  the  council 
table,  there  Is  hope  that  we  wlU  never  have 
to  exercise  that  military  power  In  an  all-out 
war.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  national 
military  power  Is  Important  only  in  case  of 
coercion.  The  nation  with  strength  Is  the 
nation  with  the  power  of  persuasion,  the 
power  of  purchase,  and  the  power  to  bargain. 

A  military  man  especially  dislikes  predic- 
tion. However,  since  we  are  dlscvisslng  the 
alternative  of  war  or  peace,  I  will  venture 
that  if  we  ever  provide  oxirselves  with  the 
military  power  appropriate  to  oxir  responsi- 
bilities, and  then  maintain  it,  we  will  achieve 
some  of  the  peace  of  mind  with  less  fear  of 
war — and  perhaps  the  actiial  peace  in  the 
world — that  we  all  hope  for,  and  seek. 

If  we  don't  face  this  issue  properly,  we  will 
be  forced  to  deal  Inadequately  from  crisis  to 
crisis  with  each  problem  that  arises.  And 
when  a  nation  is  relatively  weak,  even  the 
smallest  problem — which  we  would  ordinari- 
ly take  in  stride — becomes  a  major  difficulty. 

A  case  in  point  today  is  Korea.  It  is  my 
personal  belief — and  I  have  stated  it  many 
times  before — that  If  we  had  not  so  com- 
pletely demobilized  our  military  power  be- 
tween 1945  and  1950,  Korea  might  never  have 
occ\UTed. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  have  learned 
this  lasting  lesson:  weakness  invites  attack. 
The  Soviet  Union,  master  mind  of  the  Com- 
munist aggressions  all  over  the  liborld, 
watched  the  departure  of  our  forces  from 
South  Korea,  and  took  this  as  a  sign  that  the 
United  Nations  were  not  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  South  Koreans  and  were  willing 
to  let  the  Communists  go  ahead  In  Asia. 
The  military  realists  in  the  Kremlin  also 
•    must  have  smiled  grimly  as  they  watched 


the  further  demohlllBatlon  of  our  AmMKaua 
armed  strength  In  194B  and  1060. 

I  stated  earlier  that  I  believed  the  United 
Nations  Action  In  Korea  had  saved  southeast 
Asia,  preserved  the  United  Nations,  and  had 
perhaps  prevented  a  world  war  m.  As  I  con- 
clude this  discussion,  I  must  say  honestly  to 
the  American  people— as  unwelcome  as  It 
may  be — that  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions which  the  Korean  war  has  made  to 
the  world  la  the  compulsory  remoblllzatlon 
of  some  of  our  armed  might.  Bven  after 
World  War  n  we  had  not  learned  that  • 
nation  as  great  as  ours  cannot  be  weak. 
We  stlU  had  some  Idea  that  the  United 
States  had  been  given  a  special  privilege 
among  nations:  that  we  eould  travel  the 
sea  lanes  of  the  world,  travel  the  airways  of 
the  world.  Influence  the  actions  of  all  of  th« 
free  nations  of  the  world  and  aid  them  to 
resist  communism,  without  establishing  and 
maintaining;  the  military  strength  to  back 
up  the  world  leadership  which  had  become 
our  role. 

I  am  still  not  sure  that  we  have  learned 
the  lesson  completely,  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  If  the  American  people  sufficiently 
recognize  the  continuing  need  for  adequate 
military  power,  and  would  maintain  their 
military  strength  even  if  the  war  In  Korea 
were  concluded. 

I  have  every  confldence  that  If  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  from  Korea  and  from  our 
past  experiences,  the  ultimate  decision  on 
this  mighty  question  will  be  In  favor  of 
freedom  over  tyranny,  democracy  over  dic- 
tatorship, and  will  finally  bring  us  lasting 
peace  Instead  of  total  war. 


Some  Notes  OB  the  Admusbn  of  Ohio 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  Washington  and  all 
the  citizens  of  Ohio,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  you  our  deep  appreciation  for  your 
courtesy  in  participating  in  the  part  of 
the  Ohio  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
which  was  held  on  the^  Capitol  steps 
last  Monday  morning,  March  9.  1953. 

On  that  occasion  you  received  from 
Mr.  George  Murphy,  the  courier  from 
ChiUicothe — the  first  capital  of  Ohio^a 
copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  41, 
of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  me- 
morializing the  United  States  Congress 
relative  to  the  status  of  Ohio  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union. 

This  resolution  was  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Woods  of  Cuyahoga,  Rittenour, 
Hinkle,  Fess,  Donner,  Blake,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  General  Assembly 
during  a  commemorative  session  of  the 
legislature  held  in  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  on 
March  3,  1953. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  41  reads  as 
follows: 

Ho\ise  Joint  Resolution  41 

Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  United 

States  Congress  relative  to  the  statiis  ot 

Ohio  as  a  member  of  the  Union 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 

Ohio  General  Assembly  that  the  status  of 

Ohio  as  a  member  of  the  Union  may  be  In 

doubt  by  reason  of  an  omission  150  years 

ago  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 


accept  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  and  to  admit 
Ohio  into  the  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  of  swA  an  omis- 
sion may  be  threefold,  to  wit,  that  Ohio. 
nonetheless,  has  attained  the  status  at  m 
State  of  the  Union  by  reason  of  the  appUea- 
tlon  of  the  doctrines  of  laches,  estoppel, 
unjust  enrichment,  pari  delicto,  and  com- 
mon-law marriage:  or  that  Ohio  Is  yet  tb« 
sole  remaining  part  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, or,  in  the  event  that  said  Northwest 
Territory  has  been  legally  and  properly  dis- 
solved, then  Ohio  has  since  beconae  a  sov- 
ereign nation  purs\iant  to  th«  doctrln*  ot 
adverse  possession;  and 

Whereas  Ohio  has  been  nicknamed  the 
Mother  of  Presidents,  many  of  whom  have 
served  in  Its  general  assembly  and  has  do- 
nated to  the  service  of  the  Union,  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Cabinet  members,  counties* 
legislators  In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
hordes  of  Ambassadors,  Federal  court  Judges, 
and  other  officials  of  consequence  of  th« 
Government  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  generations  of  men  and  women  of 
Ohio  have  served  generoiisly  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Union,  sacrificing  limb  and  life, 
from  the  private  In  the  ranks  to  the  general 
6f  the  armies;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Ohio  have  volun- 
tarily paid  Into  the  Federal  Government 
countless  billions  of  dollars  In  taxes,  fees, 
and  franchises,  and  have  generously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  regtilatlon  of  matters 
interstate;  and 

Whereas  Ohio  and  Its  citizens  have  re- 
ceived In  return  countless  benefits  from 
their  friendly  association  with  the  members 
of  the  Union  and  the  Federal  Government 
thereof  In  the  form  of  security,  protection, 
and  public  projects;  and 

Whereas  congressional  affirmative  action 
upon  this  resolution  would  resolve  any  doubt 
which  may  exist  as  to  the  status  of  Ohio: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  100th 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  hereby  extend  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  and  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  visit  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the 
sesquicentennial  year:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  100th 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  {acting  on  its 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  citUtena  of 
the  de  facto  State  of  Ohio  or  the  Northwest 
Territory  or  the  sovereign  nation  of  Ohio, 
as  tfie  case  may  be).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  memorialized  forthwith 
to  adopt  Joint  resolutions  of  both  Houses  to 
approve  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  and  for- 
mally admit  Ohio  to  the  Union  of  the  several 
States,  the  effective  date  of  such  congres- 
sional approval  to  be  the  time  and  date  reso- 
lutions of  similar  effect  were  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  the  year  1803  A.  D.;  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Joiu-nal;  that  a  copy  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and.  further, 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  transmit  an  authenticated  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wm.  Saxbk, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
John  W.  Baowir, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  March  3.  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  that  haa 
been  raised  concerning  the -exact  date 
and  manner  of  Ohio's  admission  to  the 
Union  has  been  investigated  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  * 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gilbert,  assistant  director, 
has  prepared  the  following  summary  of 
the  procedure  by  which  Ohio  became  a 
State. 
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I  believe  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  notes  on 
the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the  Union  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Ohloans  and  others 
who  wish  to  be  informed  concerning 
these  historical  documents  of  ISO  years 
ago: 

~  {From  tbe  Library  of  Oongrsas  ZiSflslatlve 
Reference  Bervlee| 

80MC  KoTVS  OM  Tm  AoMianoM  or  Ohio  to 
:  Union 
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Question  has  been  raised  from  time  to  tlm* 
ooncernlng  the  procedure  upon  admission  of 
Ohio,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
Ohio  was  never  admitted  to  the  Union  at  all. 
The  following  facto  appear  to  be  pertinent  In 
this  connection: 

The  Northwest  Tirrttory  Ordinance  of  1787 
provided  In  article  V  that  "there  should  be 
formed  In  the  said  Territory  not  less  than 
8  nor  more  than  9  Statea,"  describing  bound- 
aries. Further,  "whenever  any  of  the  said 
States  ahall  have  00.000  ttt  tnhabitanU 
therein,  such  BUte  shall  be  admitted,  by  Its 
delegates.  Into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Original 
States,  In  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution 
and  State  government:  Provided,  the  constl- 
tutloo  and  government,  so  to  be  formed, 
ahall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  oonUlned  In  these  artldee. 
and.  so  far  as  it  can  be  allowed  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  leas  number 
of  free  Inhabitants  In  the  SUte  than  80,000." 
Congress  by  an  act  of  AprU  30,  1802  (2  SUt. 
ITS),  provided  (see.l): 

*miat  the  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to 
form  for  themselves  a  ooostlttition  and  State 
govenunent.  and  to  assume  such  name  as 
they  shaU  deem  proper,  and  the  said  State, 
when  formed,  ahall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever." 

In  section  B  the  act  autborlaed  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  at  ChmiootlM  on  the  first  Mon- 
day In  November,  with  spedflc  power  to  de- 
termine whether  to  form  a  constitution  and 
6tau  government  at  that  time  or  to  provide 
for  election  of  representatives  for  that  pur- 
pose. Any  constitution  so  formed  "shall  be 
republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  isth  of  July  1787." 

The  convention  of  35  members  met  accord- 
ingly at  ChUUcothe  on  November  1.  1802, 
and  on  November  20.  1802,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution. 

On  January  7,  1803  (Annals  of  Congress, 
Tth    Cong.,    2d    sess.,    p.    21)     the    Senate 
adopted  a  resolution,  aa  foUows:   "That  a 
^     committee  be  appointed  to  Inquire  whether 
any.  and  if  any.  what,  legislative  measures 
may  be  necessary  for  admitting  the  State  of 
Ohio  Into  the  Union  or  for  extending  the  laws 
of  the  United  States."     Senators  Brecken- 
ridge.  Morris,  and  Anderson  were  appointed 
a  committee;   and  on  January  19  they  re- 
ported briefly  as  foUows:  "That  the  people  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  River  Ohio.  In  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Congress  passed  on  ttM  SOth  day  of 
April   1802  entlUed  •    •    •  did  on  the  29th 
day  of  November  1802  form  for  tliemseives 
a  constitution  and  State  government.    That 
the    said   constitution    and    government    so 
formed  Is  republican,  and  In  conformity  to 
the  principles  contained  in  the  articles  of  the 
ordinance  made  on  the  13th  day  of  July  1787 
for  the  govori^ment  of  the  said  Territory:  and 
that  It  Is  now  necessary  to  establish  a  dls- 
Ulct  ooiu^  within  the  said  State,  to  carry 
into  complete  effect  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  within  the  same."    The  committee  was 
ordered  to  bring  In  a  bill  (same.  p.  28) ;  the 
bUl  so  ordered  was  reported  and  became  the 
act  at  February  19.  180S  (2  Stat.  201).    The 
preamble  and  section  1  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio  did.  on  the  29th  day  of  November  1802. 


form  for  themselves  a  oonatltatton  and  State 
government,  and  did  give  to  the  said  State 
the  name  of  the  'State  of  Ohio.'  In  pursuance 
of  an  act  at  Congress,  entitled  'An  act  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  goveriunent, 
and  for  the  admlsston  of  such  State  Into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  whereby  the 
said  State  has  become  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  order,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  said  State  of  Ohio. 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  in- 
applicable shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect within  the  said  State  of  Ohio,  as  else- 
where within  the  United  States." 

It  then  made  provision  for  establishment 
at  a  district  court  with  necessary  officers,  etc., 
but  no  further  mention  of  "admission." 

This  procedure  may  profitably  be  compared 
with  that  In  other  cases  of  admission  to  the 
Union. 

In  the  case  of  Indiana  and  minols,  which, 
like  Ohio,  were  carved  out  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  the  enabling  acts  (Indiana.  3  Stat. 
289;  Illinois,  8  Stat.  428)  were  very  similar 
to  that  for  Ohioi  both  provided  that  the  new 
"State,  when  formed,  shall  be  admitted  Into 
the  Union  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
original  States,  to  all  respects  whatever"; 
and  both  required  that  a  constitution, 
whether  formed  by  a  oonventloii  or  by  repre- 
sentatives elected  for  the  purpose,  "shall  be 
republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  wdi- 
nanoe"  at  1787. 

In  both  these  cases  Congress  subsequently 
"admitted"  the  new  State:  Indiana  in  De- 
cember 1806  (3  Stat.  399)  and  Illinoia  in 
December  1818  (3  Stat.  536).  In  each  in- 
stance the  resolution  of  admission  recited  the 
fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  State 
was  "republican,  and  in  oonfcHmity  to  (or 
with)  the  principles"  of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance. 

For  further  lUustratlon,  Congress,  in  1819 
(3  Stat.  489)  authorized  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Alabama  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  and  in  language  simi- 
lar to  the  Ohio  Act  authorized  a  convention 
to  act  immediately  or  through  elected  repre- 
sentatives. However,  this  act  contained  a 
section  9.  requiring  that  if  the  convention 
did  form  a  State  government  it  shoxild  as 
soon  as  convenient  send  a  copy  to  Congress 
"for  its  approbation."  On  December  14.  1819 
(8  Stat.  608).  Congress,  after  reciting  that 
the  constitution  and  State  government 
formed  In  pursuance  of  the  enabling  act  was 
republican,  etc..  declared  the  State  "one  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union." 

In  the  enabling  act  for  Mlssoiui  in  1820 
(3  Stat.  545)  Congress  reqxiired  that  a  copy 
of  the  new  State  constitution  be  sent  to 
Congress;  but  without  specifying  "for  ap- 
proval." However  In  this  case  the  slavery- 
free  soil  controversy  led  Congress  to  qualify 
Its  admittance  of  the  new  States  (8  Stat.  646) 
by  requiring  a  prior  assent  of  the  State  to 
the  "fundamental  condition"  that  its  con- 
stitution as  submitted  should  never  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  State  law  exclud- 
ing a  citizen  from  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  not  until  this  condition  was  met 
was  there  a  final  declaration  of  membership 
in  the  Union  (proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Aug.  10.  1821.  8  Stat.  797). 
OTHza  nreTAWCxa  o»  states   ADBcnrxD  bt  a 

BnfGLX  KMABLIIfG  ACT 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  have  been  a 
dozen  States  besides  Ohio  whose  admission 
to  the  Union  was  acocmpllshed  by  a  single 
enabling  act.  Examination  discloses  that 
eight  of  these  had  already  formed  their 
State  constitutions  and  asked  for  admission; 
the  enabling  acts  recite  that  the  said  con- 
stitution Is  found  to  be  republican  and  the 
State  is  declared  a  member  at  the  Union. 


In  the  ease  "^  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
CTiniTf  declared  that  the  State  "Shall  be 
received  and  admitted"  as  of  a  apeclflc  date. 
and  Maiae  similarly  was  "declared  to  be  one 
ot  the  United  Statee  of  America  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union."  The  admissl<»i  of 
Tennessee  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  condition 
of  cession  of  territory  by  North  America. 

Thus  it  ttpfifxa  that  the  case  of  Ohio 
Is  somewhat  in  a  class  by  itself.  In  that 
Coogieas  by  an  enabling  act  authorized  the 
formation  of  a  new  State,  and  did  not 
follow  it  up  with  another  declaring  the 
State  a  member  of  the  Union.  This  is  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Whether  such  a  declaration  was 
expected  or  intended  Is  another  matter.  It 
m^t  be  argued  that  there  is  little  differ- 
enoe  between  declaring  that  a  new  State 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Union  as  of  a 
fixed  date  in  the  future  (as  In  the  case  of 
Vermont)  and  declaring  it  shall  be  admitted 
when  formed  (as  In  the  case  of  Ohio);  that 
In  either  case  Congress  Is  giving  ccmsent  to 
admissicm  in  the  future  conditioned  in  the 
one  case  upon  performance  by  the  State, 
and  in  the  other,  upon  lapse  of  time. 

Though  the  matter  of  a  tormal  declara- 
tion of  admission  nuiy  be  considered  un- 
essential, there  actually  la  some  confusion 
as  to  the  exact  date  when  Ohio  should  be 
consldM'ed  to  have  become  a  member  of  the 
Union.  For  example,  the  Senate  Manual 
(S.  Doc.  6,  82d  Cong.,  p.  670).  gives  the  date 
as  March  8.  1803;  while  the  Congressional 
Biographical  Directory  (H.  Doc.  607.  81st 
Cong.,  p.  76.  note  9)  gives  November  29,  1800. 

W.  C.  GiunBT, 
AAsietaut  Director, 
MascB  6.  1958. 


Wkat  tlie  People  Way  Back  is  Ae  Ceatrj 
TUdk  •!  tbe  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

aw  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSXNTATIVBS 

ThvTiday.  March  12, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  htr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Ula  Meagher  Rosencrans,  of  Pordville. 
N.  E>ak.,  has  something  to  say  about  the 
Korean  war.    Here  it  is: 

Dbab  Mk.  Bumuck  :  I  am  glad  that  you  ar« 
the  kind  of  Congressman  we  farm  women  can 
write  to  and  be  heard.  I  know  you  are  very 
busy  but  sometimes  a  little  information, 
based  on  truth  and  facts,  can  be  helpful  ttt 
our  Ogngresamen. 

I  have  a  fine  boy  in  Korea  and  write  to 
several  others  there.  My  information  comes 
from  the  bloody  battlefront,  where  mangledi 
bodies  and  twisted  limbs  are  brought  back  of 
the  lines  every  day.  Where  the  horrors  of 
war  are  not  viewed  by  lnsp>ectors  flying  over 
the  battlefront  In  a  plane  but  by  comrades 
In  arms  that  are  on  the  spot  when  this  hu- 
man torture  and  cruel  death  comes.  Why 
In  the  name  of  Ood  dont  Congress  assert 
their  constitutional  right  and  pnit  an  end  to 
thto  war  of  death,  sorrow,  and  broken  bodies 
and  minds  of  our  flne  American  boys?  To 
pour  dollars  Into  the  pockets  of  the  already 
lazy  rich — ^to  my  way  of  thinking  this  Is 
nothing  short  of  a  blackjack  war — aimed  at 
killing  the  people  all  over  the  world  off 
■o  a  few  may  live  in  Itixury.  As  far  as  the 
U.  N.  is  concerned,  it  Just  furnishes  a  soft- 
nesting  place  for  those  people;  and  worse 
yet,  where  they  can  liand  out  war  orders.  If 
we  don't  look  out,  we'll  have  a  well-built, 
weU-protected  monarchy,  ruled  by  England's 
Influence  in  this  so-called  United  Nations. 
They've  proved  this  in  the  Korean  war. 
We're  furnishing  90  percent  of  the  man- 
I)ower  and  8S  percent  of  the  cost  now.    Do 
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yaa  know  of  •  bettor  way  to  break  the  United 
Statje  and  put  her  people  In  a  poeltion  to 
•ay  "Tee.  loaeter"  to  England? 

For  a  long  time  Congreas  must  know  that 
our  boys  are  not  getting  the  essential 
weapons  to  fight  a  war  like  the  Korean  war. 
Sending  our  boys  Into  those  Chink  tunneled 
hills  to  try  to  chase  the  Chinks  out  is  noth- 
ing short  of  mass  murder.  Operation  Smack 
was  a  good  example  of  this;  and,  as  far  as  X 
can  find  out,  the  warmongers  did  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  putting  rose  colored  glasses  on 
some  of  the  Congressmen  (thank  hearen. 
you  and  Sena  ten:  McCaktht  were  not  In- 
cluded) in  covering  up  this  barefaced  out- 
rage. All  those  hills  are  gimned  and  tun- 
neled. Any  effort  to  break  through  now, 
after  holding  up  an  Invasion  by  armistice 
talks,  would  be  a  sort  of  human  movie  for 
the  brass,  or,  as  one  Congressman  said,  "A 
Roman  arena  where  men  fu'e  thrown  to 
lions.? 

All  this  talk  of  armament  bimS  tremendous 
cost  of  same,  isnt  fooling  the  people.  The 
boys  over  there  have  damned  old  shells  from 
the  last  war  that  Jam  their  guns  and  won't 
go  off.  One  boy  wrote  to  me  and  said,  "The 
United  States  has  nothing  but  a  lot  of  dam 
Junk  to  fight  with."  Another,  and  I  will 
quote  hia  exact  words,  said,  "There  isnt  any 
of  those  new  trucks.  Jeeps,  tanks  or  any- 
thing that  they  have  back  in  the  States  over 
here.  The  55th  Division  has  those 
old  M4  tanks  that  they  had  at  the  first  part 
of  World  War  II."  Isnt  that  rotten?  My 
opinion  is  that  salvage  was  sent  to  Korea, 
and  the  money  appropriated  for  new  war 
machinery  went  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
hoard  of  gangsters,  national  and  interna- 
tional, that  are  running  our  country  under 
secret  agreements. 

1  suppose  If  we  American  heartbroken 
mothers  were  to  organize  in  protest  to  this 
national  and  international  gangsterism  and 
sent  a  committee  to  Washington  to  demand 
Justice  for  ourselves  and  boys,  fighting  the 
world's  battles  in  Korea,  we'd  Ukely  be  run 
In  for  trying  to  overthrow  the  Government 
or  some  other  damn  fool  charge  so  prevalent 
In  Washington's  monarchlal  society.  Eng- 
land Is  going  to  crown  a  queen  at  the  ex- 
pense of  98.000  per  day.  and  they're  still 
passing  the  little  tin  cup  to  the  American 
people,  and  furnishing  war  supplies  to  the 
Reds  tokklll  oxir  bojrs.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  (and  I'd  say  this  as  a  warning  to 
any  Congressman)  how  thick  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain diplomacy  is  between  Russiar^-British 
cooperation  and  secret  agreements,  in  rela- 
tion to  United  States  and  other  U.  N.  nations. 
England  always  wanted  and  always  got  the 
lion's  share  out  of  any  trap  she  ever  set  yet 
for  the  United  States,  and  this  last  U.  N.  trap 
was  the  best  one  of  all.  The  United  States 
little  bear  cub  stepped  into  it  with  all  foiirs, 
baited,  of  course,  by  honey  secret  agreements, 
the  veto  power  being  one  of  them. 

Oiu-  American  boys  are  fighting  a  third 
war  now  to  help  people  who  failed  to  make 
a  decent  form  of  government  for  themselves. 
It's  the  extraction  of  that  type  of  society 
that  are  ruining  our  United  States  by  fail- 
ing to  inform  themselves  of  the  value  of  a 
true  democracy.  Here's  an  example:  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  jnet  a  man  who  has 
a  boy  in  Korea.  I.  of  coiirse,  asked  him  how 
his  boy  was  (he's  a  Bohemian — right  from 
Bohemia)  and  here  are  his  exact  words: 
"Oh.  all  right.  I  guess.  I  don't  pay  'tentlon 
on  what  they  do  over  there.  Government 
got  to  look  after  that."  Ignorant  old  bats 
like  that  get  anything  they  ask  for  from 
the  Government.  I  told  this  man  that  he 
was  wrong.  I  said,  "I  have  a  boy  in  Korea, 
and  I  feel  It's  my  business  to  know  what  U 
going  on  there  and  in  oiu-  Government. 
Failing  to  keep  informed  and  not  taking  an 
interest  in  Government  affairs  is  what  led 
the  American  people  Into  these  wars."  He 
thought  a  while  and  then  said.  "WeU.  maybe 
we  should  watch  a  little  closer."  I  find,  by 
talking  to  those  old  Bohemians,  that  they 
bave  been  trained  from  childhood  to  obey 


government  role  at  any  cost.  Tbose  are  tba 
kind  at  people  filthy,  rank  politicians  work 
on  before  election.  And  you  are  wail  aware 
of  how  many  of  them  are  In  North  p^^r'^tr. 
and  especially  In  Walsh  County. 

WM  for  a  busy  man  like  you.  Mr.  Bosokk, 
this  letter  hax  taken  up  enough  of  your  time. 
What  I  told  you  is  the  truth  and  I  hope  it. 
In  even  a  small  measure,  will  help  our  boys 
In  Korea  and  help  make  this  a  better  world 
to  live  in. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lnji  tJxAGnzM  RosxifcaANs. 

PoaovnXB.  V.  Dak. 

Tqu  have  my  permission.  Mr.  Buboicx,  to 
use  this  letter  anytime  or  In  anyway  you 
care  to.  I  stand  back  of  every  word  In  It. 
I  think  American  women  have  been  fools 
Iqng  enough  to  raise  fine  young  men  to  be 
slaughtered  to  keep  foreign  trade  open  with 
its  stealing  powers  from  Asia  and  Africa  to 
keep  silly  valuable  (?)  diamonds  and  mink 
coats  on  other  women.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you — I'm  Just  plain  good  and  mad  and  how 
I  itch  to  be  in  Washington  at  this  very 
minute  to  "sound  off." 


Iicome-Tax  DMemaui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Ktssoma 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 19 S3 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcord 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louia  Globe-Democrat  on  March  2,  1953, 
entitled  "Income-Tax  Dilemma": 
iNcom-Tiix  TtaxMMA 

In  the  cut  or  not  to  cut  tax  problem,  the 
new  Republican  administration  faces  as 
rough  a  dilemma  as  Washington  has  seen  in 
some  time.  Two  thoroughly  solid  sets  of 
logic  are  possible. 

One  school  of  thought  reasons  that  Novem- 
ber 4  was  a  mandate  for  businesslike  man- 
agement of  Government,  meaning  sound 
fiscal  policies  and  the  balanced  budget  which 
Is  basic  to  them.  Therefore,  budget  balance 
must  come  before  tax  cuts.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion President  Elsenhower  has  taken. 

The  other  reasons  that  a  businesslike 
government  is  under  equal  obligation  to 
recognize  and  act  upon  the  proven  detri- 
mental effect  of  present  high-tax  rates  upon 
the  economy.  Theref<jre.  there  must  be  tax 
reduction  of  prudent  dimensions,  which  will 
not  only  ease  the  burden  on  the  jieople  and 
the  economy,  but  set  an  effective  s(>ending 
celling  virtually  fracture-proof  to  the  spe- 
cial-Interest pressures  on  Congressmen. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
the  automatic  expiration  dates  written  into 
the  last  tax-hiking  bills  occur  in  staggered 
sequence.  Excess-profits  levies  on  corpora- 
tions are  scheduled  to  die  next  July  1.  but 
the  corporations  not  in  that  bracket  will 
not  get  their  relief  until  April  1,  1954.  The 
bite  on  individual  Incomes  Is  to  decrease 
next  January  1. 

Political  acumen  dictates  that  the  Demo- 
crats shall  not  be  allowed  to  grab  credit  for 
whatever  tax  reductions  come  the  next  4 
years.  But  they  will  unless  the  GOP  acts 
to  accelerate  the  reduction  dates.  Any  date 
It  picks  will  Invite  the  ire  of  many  voters 
and  perhaps  dire  economic  consequences. 
Acceleration  of  all.  Treasury  ofllcials  say, 
wx>uld  be  dangerously  costly  to  the  balanced 
budget  prospects.  Meanwhile.  It  le  mani- 
festly unfair  to  permit  tax  cuts  to  favor 
corporations  in  a  high  earnings  bracket  and 
exclude  those  In  a  lower. 


At  the  showdown  It  is  Ukely  the  legistetlv* 

facts  of  life  will  prevail,  regardless  of  budg*- 
etary  wisdom  at  the  time.  Before  then,  how« 
ever,  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  Xbi 
President  will  have  decreed  coming  eoon^ 
omles  of  such  alae  a  balance,  while  not  ao^ 
tual,  will  be  in  sight  even  with  a  tax  cut. 

Of  importance  to  our  futiire  solvency  la 
the  fact  that  either  way.  Congress  will  be 
under  unprecedented  compulsion  to  keep  ap- 
propriations within  anticipated  Income — an 
obligation  ofllcially  approved  with  adoption 
4  years  ago  of  the  Government  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  but  promptly  diaregarded  for  rea* 
sons  <a  political  expediency. 


Youth  Wamts  To  Know 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  12, 1953 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day afternoon  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  radio  broadcast.  Youth 
Wants  To  Know,  where  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Representative  Keating,  met  with  a 
group  of  teen-agers.  The  program  was 
devoted  to  a  question-and-answer  ses- 
sion with  Congressman  Kkatinc  deftly 
handling  the  challenges  of  a  group  of 
intelligent  young  men  and  women. 

Congressman  Keatino  gave  these 
youngsters  a  fine  insight  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  operations  of  congressional  com- 
mittees as  a  whole.  In  a  short  program. 
Congressman  Keating  gave  these  stu- 
dents a  fine  course  in  civics  which  they 
will  never  forget.  Ably  answering  the 
questions.  Congressman  Keating  pointed 
up  the  American  way  of  government. 

Because  he  made  such  an  excellent 
presentation  and  because  of  the  fine 
questions  which  were  asked,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  transcript  of  the  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   The  transcript  follows: 

FnsT  Tbkw-Ace*.  Are  the  present  methods 
used  by  investigating  committees  destroying 
the  (people's  faith  in  Congress? 

Second  Txxn-Aoex.  Should  congressional 
committees  permit  witnesses  to  crosa-«s- 
amlne  other  witnesses? 

Thibo  Tken-Aczr.  What  business  does  ths 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  have  investi- 
gating the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment? 

Aknoitncxs.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions Yoimg  America  is  asking  today.  What 
are  the  answers?  Youth  wants  to  know. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
Youth  Wants  To  Know,  a  program  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  future  of  America 
rests  with  the  young  people  of  o\xi  Nation. 
Today,  Theodore  Granik,  the  founder  and 
moderator  of  Youth  Wants  To  Know,  has  In- 
vited Frank  Blair  to  be  gueat  moderator. 
Here  now  Is  Mr.  Blair. 

Mr.  Blaou  Today  Youth  Wants  To  Know 
has  as  its  guest  a  Member  of  Congress  with 
broad  experience  as  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  and 
a  legislator.  Our  guest  is  Republican  Con- 
gressman Kknnxth  B.  KxATtNO,  of  New  York 
State,  who  is  now  serving  his  foxirth  term  In 
Congress.  Mr.  Kxating  is  a  veteran  erf  both 
World  Wars.  As  brigadier  ^neral.  KBATOta 
served  chiefly  In  the  China-Burma-India 
theater  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
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Command  In  World  War  II.  He  is  chairman 
of  a  subccMnmittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  Is  Investigating  alleged  ir- 
regularities In  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Congressman  KxATUto.  the  young  people  who 
are  brought  here  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  national  public  relations  ofllce  of  Mie 
American  Legion  have  many  questions  tcrask 
.about  your  Investigation  and  other  things. 
Are  you  ready  for  their  questions  now? 

Congressman  BLkatino.  WeU,  I  wUl  do  the 
best  I  can.  Frank,  to  meet  this  unusually  In- 
telligent audience. 

Mr.  Blaul  All  right,  sir.  We  wlU  take  our 
first  question. 

Maxoabbt  TkncAXN.  Are  any  of  the  present 
methods  used  by  Investigating  committees 
destroying  the  people's  faith  in  Congress? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  Well,  I  certainly 
hope  not,  Margaret;  but  It  is  Important,  of 
course,  to  have  such  Investigations  fairly 
conducted;  and  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested In  some  rules  along  that  line. 

Mr.  BLAnt.  You  have  a  reputation  for  fair- 
ness. Congressman,  I  might  add. 

Congressman  Kxatimo.  Thank  you,  Frank. 
Mr.  BLAia.  The  young  man  with  the  blue 
Ue. 

Anot  Rossh.  Do  you  believe  that  congres- 
sional oommitteeft  should  permit  witnesses 
to  cross-examine  other  witnesses? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  Well,  Andy,  I  per- 
sonally do  believe  that  where  a  person's 
character  Is  attacked  in  a  congressional  in- 
quiry or  his  reputation  is  called  in  question 
that  he  should  be  given  through  counsel  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  a  limited  cross-ex- 
amination. Now,  that's  not  a  one-sided 
question.  My  personal  beliefs  could  be 
wrong  because  there  are  those  who  have 
sought  by  such  methods  to  disrupt  and  take 
over  congressional  investigations.  And  the 
chairman  or  those  in  charge  of  them  must 
be  very  careful  to  avoid  that  because,  after 
all,  those  investigations  are  being  conducted 
by  the  Congress  and  are  not  directed  at  In- 
vestigating the  Congress.  But  I  do  feel  that 
the  present  rules  should  be  clarified  and 
somewhat  broadened  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  we  get  t>oth  sides  of  ail  questions  in 
these  Investigations. 

Mr.  Blaul  The  next  question,  please. 
BcaNABO  TrmcAW.  Do  you  think  that  the 
"fair  play  code"  Is  necessary  and.  If  so,  why? 
Congressman  Kxatino.  WeU,  I  do,  Bernard, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  trying 
to  establish  such  a  code.  In  fact,  I  have 
a  bill  in  now  to  provide  for  such  code  for  all 
conunittees.  It  is  possible  that  each  com- 
mittee should  make  Its  own  rules;  and  In 
the  particular  committee  of  which  I  am  now 
the  chairman.  I  expect  during  this  next 
week  to  disctiss  it  with  the  members  and 
attempt  to  adopt  a  code  of  fair  procedure, 
one  might  say.  I  don't  know,  Frank, 
whether  you  would  care  to  have  me  go  Into 
the  detaUs  of  that  at  all  of  not. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Well,  Congressman,  it  Is  so  new, 
I  think  this  "fair  play  code"  blU  of  yours, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  you  gave  us  a  Uttle 
briefing  on  It,  would  you? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  It  would  provide 
that  the  evidence  presented  must  be  relevant 
to  the  subject  of  Investigation;  that  the 
witnesses  shaU  have  the  right  to  counsel 
who  may  advise  them  while  testifying;  that 
the  witnesses  have  a  right  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  case  If  they  care  to 
do  so;  that  accurate  records  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  and  copies  fxirnished  to  the 
persons  interested  if  they  want  them;  and. 
finally,  that  anyone  who  feels  that  his  repu- 
tation has  been  adversely  aiTected  by  any  of 
the  evidence  given  shaU  have  the  following 
rights:  (1)  TO  file  a  sworn  statement  as  to 
his  position;  (2)  to  api>ear  personally  and 
testify  If  he  has  not  been  called  by  the 
eommlttee;  (8)  to  request  that  witnesses  be 
called  In  his  behalf;  and  (4)— and  this 
brings  me  to,  I  think.^a  difficult  question — 
that  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  ad- 
versely may  be  cross-examined  for  a  period 


of  not  to  azoeed  1  bour.    Tou  must  have 
some  kind  of  limit  <m  that. 

Now,  it  is  quite  probable  that  our  com- 
mittee will  not  adopt  aU  of  those  rules. 
Those  are  the  ones  proposed  in  the  general 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced.  But 
it  U  my  hope  that  our  committee  will  adopt 
rules  which  may  perhaps  be  a  model  for 
such  congressional  investigations. 

Mr.  Bladi.  Congressman,  would  these  rules 
apply  to  aU  committees  of  Congress,  House 
and  Senate? 

Congressman  KJbvnNo.  They  would  apply 
to  only  House  committees.  The  Senators 
are  a  litle  touchy  on  having  us  legislate 
for  them. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Would  you  say  that  you  are 
setting  up  these  rules  for  your  own  guid- 
ance or  are  they  aimed  at  any  particular 
committees? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  No;  not  aimed  at 
any  particular  committees.  If  a  Meml>er  of 
Congress  conducts  himself  properly,  that 
keeps  him  pretty  busy  without  checking  on 
others. 

HxLKN  Cassek.  Is  there  any  way  that  these 
congressional  committees  plan  to  protect  the 
names  of  the  people  who  are  being  investi- 
gated If  their  Jobs  should  be  In  Jeopardy 
because  of  the  investigation? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  WeU,  Helen,  one 
way  of  doing  that  is  to  know  Just  where 
you  are  going  in  an  Investigation.  A  care- 
ful committee  wUl  first  examine  any  wit- 
nesses in  an  executive  session  which  is  not 
open  to  the  public  and  wUl  only  hold  an 
open  session  where  it  is  felt  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest  to  do  so.  And  I  think  that 
that  is  the  greatest  safeguard.  If  I  under- 
stand your  question. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Anything  further  on  that, 
Helen? 

HxLDf  Cabsix.  I  was  wondering  also.  Rep- 
resentative Kxatino,  If  you  approve  of  the 
investigations  that  are  going  to  be  placed 
In  the  coU'  jea.  of  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers? 

'  Congressman  Kkatinc.  WeU,  I  dont  want 
to  have  my  remarks  considered  In  any  way 
a  reflection  upon  what  any  other  commit- 
tees may  be  doing.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
any  widespread  Investigation  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  However,  I  am  in 
favor  of  ferreting  out  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  wherever  they  may  be, 
whether  It  be  in  an  educational  Institution, 
in  a  business.  In  a  labor  union,  or  anywhere 
else,  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  such  In- 
vestigations might  go  further  than  they 
should.  However,  it  has  been  stated  by 
some  of  the  committees  now  engaged  in 
that  work  that  they  are  focusing  their  atten- 
tion so  far  as  Investigation  of  education 
is  concerned  only  upon  those  against  whom 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  they  are  now 
Communists,  and  I  don't  believe  that  a 
Communist  or  one  that  believes  in  commu- 
nism has  any  bxisiness  In  any  of  our  edu- 
cational  institutions. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Congressman,  do  you  feel  that 
the  rules  that  you  have  set  down  for  your 
fair-play  code  should  apply  to  the  Velde 
committee,  for  example? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  WeU,  I  beUeve  that 
they  should  apply  to  aU  House  committees. 
However,  as  I  said  to  you.  Frank,  it  may 
be  that  each  committee  has  problems  of  its 
own  which  are  peculiar  to  that  committee; 
and  so  far  as  my  responsibility  goes.  I  think 
that  if  we  can  adopt  something  in  my  own 
committee  that  Is  as  far  at  the  moment  as 
we  can  probably  go. 

Mr.  Blaib.  The  young  man  on  the  front 
row. 

SPBNCn  Ooldrtin.  Isn't  your  bill  of  fair 
play  Just  an  elaboration  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  it  says  that  the  BiU  of  Bights  shaU  be 
foUowed? 

Congressman  Kbatimo.  .WeU.  lancer,  I 
woiildnt  lay  claim  to  being  an  author  of 
the  same  merit  as  those  who  wrote  our  BUI 
of  Rights.  It  is.  you  might  say,  sort  of 
an  enlargement  of  what  Is  said  In  the  BUI 


of  Rights:  and  I  think  that  fatr  play  In 
congressional  Investigations  ia  one  of  the 
things  the  American  people  think  of  when 
they  think  of  the  BUl  of  Rights. 

Maitba  Cavanagh.  If  you  were  in  a  poel- 
tion, would  you  advise  use  of  the  fair  play 
code  In  the  Senate  as  weU? 

Congressman  Keatino.  Well.  Maura.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  apt  to  get  in  terrible 
trouble  If  we  try  to  tell  the  Senators  what 
to  do  because  We  doi^  like  to  have  them 
telling  us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Is  that  the  only  reason.  Con- 
gressman? 

Congressman  Keating.  There  are  other*, 
but  we  cant  go  Into  aU  of  them  on  this 
program.  But,  Maura.  I  believe  they  are 
right  In  believing  that,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  couldn't  apply  to  any  congressional 
committees  and  I  think  to  cxnnmlttees  In- 
vestigating in  o\u-  State  legislatures.  I  think 
it  is  proiier,  although  my  bUl  would  only 
apply  to  House  committees. 
Mr.  Hlazb.  The  young  lady  over  there. 
Olobia  IScCall.  What  business  does  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  have  In  In- 
vestigate the  New  York  City  PoUce  De- 
partment?'^ 

CongresfH^Mn  Kxatino.  Well.  Gloria.  I  am 
very  happy^'yeu  asked  that  (;^ue8tlon  because 
there  Is  some  misapprehension  over  the  re- 
cent hearings  that  we  have  had.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  is  not  Inves- 
tigating the  Police  Department  of  New  York 
City,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  say  publicly  that  we  would 
be  way  beyond  our  bounds  In  doing  that. 
The  police  department  comes  under  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  moet  of  the  policemen  In 
New  York  and  everywhere  else  are  fine,  up- 
standing men  who  would  at  any  time  prefer 
to  use  their  hearts  rather  than  their  fists. 
What  we  are  investigating  is  whether  there 
was  in  existence  an  agreement  between  the 
Justice  Department,  which  we  are  investi- 
gating, and  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, made  at  the  top,  which  wotUd 
prevent  or  thwart  the  proper  Investigation 
and  prosecution  of  violations  of  Federal  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  clvU  rights  law,  of 
course,  is  made  for  aU  our  Nation,  far  and 
wide.  Our  committee  lias  not  reached  its 
conclusions  yet,  and  it  would  be  Improper 
for  me  on  this  program  to  Indicate  any  feel- 
ing one  way  or  the  other.  But  charges  were 
made  that  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  not  Investigate  or  prosecute  such 
cases  In  New  York  City  and  that  the  FBI 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  come  In  there  and 
Investigate  those  things.  Now,  that  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  our  committee 
investigating  the  Justice  Department,  and 
that  Is  the  phase  of  the  Inquiry  that  we 
went  Into. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Congressman,  could  you  tell  us 
without  prejudging,  do  you  think  poUce- 
men  have  to  answer  questions  asked  by  the 
FBI? 

Congressman  KxATnra.  No;  they  do  not. 
No  citiBen  has  to  answer  questions  asked 
by  the  FBL  Any  citizen.  poUceman.  or  any- 
one else  can  aay  to  the  FBI.  "1  don't  care 
to  disctiss  this  with  you."  The  mere  fact 
that  someone  walks  In  with  an  FBI  card 
does  not  mean  you  have  to  talk  to  him.  The 
only  enforceable  remedy  is  for  those  who  seek 
a  prosecution  to  subpena  people  and  caU 
them  before  a  grand  Jtiry. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Thank  you.  The  yoxmg  lady 
in  the  yeUow  dress. 

Hxlxn  Cusick.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  be  able  to  get  quali- 
fied United  States  attorneys  to  take  the  Jobs 
at  the  salaries  the  Government  is  paying 
them  without  permitting  them  to  have  out- 
side law  practices? 

Congressman  Kxatimo.  Well.  Helen,  you 
have  hit  on  one  of  the  very  important  sub- 
jects before  our  committee  and  one  that  Is 
troubling  us  now  In  r-aching  the  proper 
solution.    The  present  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
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Herbert  Brownell,  has  annonneed  that  here- 
after, after  a  certain  time,  all  United  States 
attorneys  miist  completely  divorce  them- 
selves of  any  outside  practice  and  devote 
all  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Stites  Attorney's  offire.  Probalgy,  in  order 
to  get  topnotch  men,  partlerilarly  In  the 
larger  centers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  Increase 
their  salaries.  However,  It  Is  just  impossible 
for  the  salaries  to  be  Increased  to  the  point 
where  they  are  comparable  with  what  men 
of  the  type  we  want  would  earn  on  the  out- 
side. Any  man  going  Into  that  kind  of  work 
must  take  part  of  his  compensation  in  his 
desire  for  public  service.  At  present.  I  think 
we  are  asking  him  to  take  too  much,  and  I 
think  we  probably  mint  do  something  to 
Increase  their  compensation. 

Mr.  Blair.  Another  cfuestlon.  Helen? 
Heixm  CnsiCK.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  most 
Congressmen  have  outside  Interests  to  sup- 
plement their  Qovemment  salaries? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  Yes,  it  is  true;  I 
would  say  that  probably  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  do  have  some  outside 
Income  from  one  source  or  another,  other 
than  congressional  salaries. 

Mr.  Blaik.  Lawyer,  soldier,  legislator,  Be- 
publlcan  Congressman  Kjcnnxth  B.  Kkattno, 
from  the  State  of  New  York  Is  providing  the 
answers  that  youth  wants  to  know.  Before 
we  take  the  next  question,  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  young  people  who  cannot  be  in 
our  studio  audience  that  they  too  can  now 
take  part  in  Youth  Wants  to  Know.  The 
editors  of  Scholastic  magazine  are, cooperat- 
ing with  us  in  inviting  you  to  write  in  your 
questions  for  future  programs.  Each  week 
we  will  use  some  of  these  questions  from  our 
viewers  and  listeners.  If  you  have  a  ques- 
tion for  some  of  our  upcoming  guests  like 
independent  Senator  Watitx  Mobsx.  of  Ore- 
gon, or  Correspondent  Marguerite  Hlggins. 
or  CIO  president  Walter  Reuther,  send  them 
to  Youth  Wants  to  Know,  in  care  of  Scholas- 
tic magazine.  351  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y..  where  you  nukll  your  questions  for 
future  guests  on  Youth  Wants  to  Know. 

Now,  we  will  have  some  more  questions 
from  our  young  people. 

Barbaba  UNDsaHiu,.  Just  what  other  Ir- 
regxilarltles  have  you  found  In  the  FBI  be- 
sides the  New  York  problem? 

Congressman  Kxatxng.  Barbctfa.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  nuide  myself  very  clear. 
We  have  not  found  any  irregularity  in  the 
FBI  with  regard  to  the  New  York  problem 
at  all.  The  FBI's  conduct  of  themselves  in 
the  New  York  problem  was  everything  that 
eould  b«  desired.  I  am  happy  you  asked  this. 
Our  committee,  to  date,  has  found  rtnthtng 
of  which  to  be  critical  in  the  FBI.  We  are 
very  bAppj  that  that  Is  the  situation.  That 
Is  one  department  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Is  free  from  blame.  I  coiild  not  possibly 
express  in  strong  enough  terms  my  own  per- 
sonal admiration  for  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
Director;  and  I  feel  sure  that  that  feeling 
is  shared  by  all  of  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee of  both  political  parties. 

Mr.  BUkOL  The  young  lady  In  the  gray 
dress. 

Ann  Hawkxs.  How  much  influence  do  you 
think  Dewey  has  over  President  Eisenhower? 
Mr.  Blair.  That  is  a  switch.     How  much 
Influence  do  you  think  Dewey  has  over  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower? 

Congressnuin  Ksating.  That  Is  quite  a 
switch  from  what  we  were  talking  about. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  to  be  a  novice  in  an- 
swering that  question.  Undoubtedly  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  was  one  of  the  potent  factors 
in  the  nomination  of  President  Elsenhower. 
The  New  York  delegation  was  very  Important 
to  that  nomination.  Governor  Dewey,  In 
addition,  has  made  an  outstanding  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  would 
expect  that  President  Elsenhower  would  con- 
f^  with  him  frequently  on  matters  of  state- 
craft. The  extent  to  which  the  President 
would  take  his  advice  on  such  matters.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing;   but  I  feel  sure 


that  he  Is  one  in  whom  the  President  has 
confidence  and  with  whom  he  would  confer 
from  time  to  time. 

Ann  Hawkxs.  What  do  you  think  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  meant  when  he  said  Dewey 
was  still  of  great  service  to  the  country? 

Congressman  Kratino.  I  don't  know  what 
he  meant  because  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is 
in  someone  else's  mind,  but  I  think  be 
shared  the  feeling  of  most  Republicans  in 
saying  that  Governor  Dewey  is  a  compara- 
tively young  man.  He  is  younger  than  I 
am,  and  I  think  I  am  a  young  man.  He  has 
a  great  future  ahead  of  him  and  his  great 
abUltlee  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  future 
in  our  country,  I  feel  sure. 

Mr.  Blair.  Young  man  near  the  back. 

BiTRL  Hates.  Just  why  do  you  believe  that 
wiretapping  should  be  legalized  for  use  by 
the  FBI? 

Congressman  KIeattno.  Well,  Burl,  that  is 
a  good  question;  and  whenever  you  mention 
the  word  wiretapping,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  con- 
troversial subject.  I  don't  believe  in  the 
general  widespread  legitimization  of  wire- 
tapping. I  presume  you  are  referring  to  a 
bill  which  I  have  Introduced  which  Is  very 
limited  in  its  character.  It  would  provide 
that  wiretapping  would  be  allowed  and  the 
consequent  evidence  obtained  would  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  court  In  a  very  limited 
number  of  cases:  Treason,  sabotage,  espion- 
age, and  offenses  Involving  the  national  se- 
cxirlty.  Secondly,  it  wotild  first  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  wire- 
tapping. Thirdly,  before  you  could  wiretap 
and  use  that  evidence  in  coxirt,  you  would 
have  to  go  to  a  court  and  get  a  Judge  to  per- 
mit It.  Now,  thoae  iire  the  safeguards.  Of 
course,  invasion  of  privacy  is  repugnant  to 
all  Americans,  and  properly  so,  but  we  are 
faced  now  with  measuring  one  threat  against 
another,  and  we  must  protect  our  country 
from  saboteiirs  and  traitors  and  thoi^  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  it.  And  I  feel  that 
fen-  that  limited  type  of  purpose  that  a  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  Intercept  not  only 
telephone  communications  but  telegrams 
and  other  communications  between  various 
individuals  in  order  to  catch  traitors  only. 

Mr.  Blair.  Congressman  Kratini.  can't  the 
FBI  listen  now  to  telephone  ccmversations. 
and  don't  they  do  it? 

Congressman  Kzattno.  I  believe  under  the 
present  rule  after  getting  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  they  can  do  so.  The  catch 
la — and  it  was  foimd  in  the  case  of  Judith 
Coplon — her  convlctiwi  was  reversed  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  used  in  evidence  some 
of  the  material  which  they  had  obUlned.  At 
present,  they  cannot  use  the  evidence.  They 
can  wiretap  and  get  leads,  perhaps.  If  a 
person  says  over  the  telephone,  "You  meet 
me  and  we  wiU  blow  up  the  Capitol,"  they 
cannot  use  that  in  a  trial.  And  on  that 
ground,  Judith  Coplon 's  conviction  was  re- 
versed; and  it  is  questionable  whether  she 
can  ever  again  be  tried. 

Mr.  Blair.  Your  bill  would  permit  the  Use 
of  such  wiretapping  as  evidence,  then? 

Congressman  Kxatino.  Only  in  those  cases 
I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Blair.  The  yoTing  man  on  the  ft-ont 
row. 

iRvrwo  Vatjchan.  How  do  you  feel  about 
the  death  of  Premier  Stalin? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  is  a  direct  question,  isnt 
it? 

Congressman  KzATiNa  Well.  Irving,  I  as- 
sume you  mean  by  that,  what  effect  do  I 
think  it  might  have  internationally;  and,  of 
course,  everybody  and  his  brother  has  been 
guessing  at  that.  I  suppose  a  Member  of 
Congress  has  not  much  more  of  a  legitimate 
right  to  comment  on  that  than  anyone  else. 
I  know  what  I  think  It  should  mean.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  during  this  Interval,  while 
a  leader  of  the  Kremlin  has  been  named,  he 
must  consolidate  Mis  power;  and  I  think  that 
this  Is  the  time  to  strike  for  peace.  I  think 
that  aggressive  action,  a  new  proposal  for 
peace,  should  be  formulated  and  presented 
as  quickly  as  possible.    It  Is   within   the 


realm  of  possibility  that  thU  is  ths  tlms 
when  we  could  achieve  world  peace. 

Mr.  Blair.  Next  question,  please. 

RoTAL  Sams.  What  recommendations 
would  you  give  the  Administration  for  im- 
proving the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice? 

Congressman  KxATiNa.  Well,  Royal,  our 
committee  at  the  termination  of  its  hearings 
will  render  a  report  In  that  regard.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  In  the  last  year  prior 
to  the  new  administration  there  was  the 
greatest  exodus  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  history  of  our  country  during 
a  comparable  period  of  time  in  one  Govern- 
ment department  is  one  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  the  new  admtnlstratioD 
has  already  shown  a  desire  to  correct  many 
of  the  things  which  had  been  going  on  be- 
fore. I  have  the  highest  confidence  tn  the 
new  Attorney  General,  Mr.  BrowneU.  I  feel 
that  he  will  reverse  the  trend,  and  it  Is  large- 
ly an  administrative-executive  matter  rather 
than  a  congressional  matter.  One  of  the 
things  that  has  been  mentioned  here  by  one 
of  the  young  ladles  is  this  question  of  proper- 
ly compensating  the  United  States  attorneys 
in  the  field.  Another  thing  is  whether  there 
are  too  many  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  have  what  we  call  tenure  and 
whether  there  should  not  be  an  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  new  Attorney  General  to 
install  in  office  men  who  believe  in  his  poli- 
cies and  who  are  lawyers  that  he  could 
bring  In  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Br. ATS.   Thank  you.  Congressman. 

The  young  lady  In  the  front  row. 

Sarah  Dxzs.  Since  you  are  expert  on  In- 
vestlgaUons.  If  they  invesUgaU  the  Korean 
situation  and  find  out  perhaps  that  there 
was  an  ammunition  shortage,  what  could  ths 
Armed  Services  Committee  do? 

Congressman  Kratino.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  course,  could  not  cure  the  inls« 
takes  of  the  past.  This  ammunition-short^ 
age  problem  has  been  serious  for  some  time. 
I  have  had  letters  from  young  men  out  thers 
In  the  service,  and  other  Members  at  Con- 
gress have,  talking  about  this  same  thing. 
And  I  do  feel  that  that  specific  part  o(  ths 
Korean  episode  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
cong^resBlonal  investigation  to  pin  the  i«- 
sponsiblllty  for  what  has  gone  cm  in  the  past 
on  somebody.  I  question  Just  how  far  Con- 
gress should  go  in  getting  into  ths  entlrs 
oondiKt  of  the  Korean  episode. 

Mr.  Blair.  In  other  words.  Congressman, 
you  do  not  go  along  with  Senator  Tatt's 
proposition  to  investigate  ths  Korean  war 
as  such? 

Congressman  KxATOto.  I  rather  lmi>clii« 
that  Senator  Tavt  did  not  intend  by  his  re- 
mark to  Indicate  that  the  entlrs  Korean 
war  should  be  investigated.  It  was  a  rather 
offhand  remark.  I  don't  believe  be  would 
fkvor  that.  Congress  has  got  to  be  very  care- 
tul  not  to  try  to  run  a  war.  That  Is  for  th*  , 
executive  department.  When  we  start  run- 
ning our  wars  in  Congress,  then  that  is  going 
to  be  a  dangerous  day.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senator  Tatt  would  feel  any  differently  from 
that. 

Mr.  Blair.  How  far  do  you  think  Congress 
should  go  in  setting  policy? 

Congressman  KxATmo.  I  think  that  ths 
Investigation  of  this  ammunition  shortage 
should  be  looked  into  by  Congress  and  a 
definite  policy  laid  down  for  the  future.  I 
think  that  Congress  has  got  to  share  in 
setting  the  policy  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  the  handling  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lem and  Its  handling  of  matters  like  am- 
munition, and  so  on;  but  they  must  not  to 
too  far  in  it. 

Mr.  Blair.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Kxat- 
rwo.  I  am  sorry,  but  our  time  is  up.  We 
must  end  today's  discussion. 

Congressman  Kennith  Kzatinq,  Republi- 
can of  New  York,  has  been  helping  to  pro- 
vide the  answers  that?  youth  wants  to  know. 
Next  week.  Youth  Wants  to  Know,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  editors  of  Parade  nr>ftga»r<rn». 
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will  present,  ss  guest,  Paul  Hoffman,  former 
chairman  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  one  of 
the  original  supporters  of  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower for  President.  And  now  this  is  Frank 
Blair,  speaking  for  Theodore  Granlk,  bid- 
ding you  goodby  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
ANNOUNCXR.  You  have  been  listening  to 
Youth  Wants  to  Know,  founded  and  mod- 
erated by  its  producer,  Theodore  Granlk. 
Youth  Wants  to  Know  is  presented  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  In  cooperation 
with  the  national  public  relations  division 
of  the  American  Legion.  Technical  direction 
by  William  Wells.  Directed  by  Joseph 
Browne.  This  Is  Jack  Rooney  speaking. 
This  program  has  come  to  you  from  NBC 
In  Washington.  D.  O.  i 


Academic  Freedom  at  Vattar? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TCNNS88ZB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday. 
March  8.  featured  an  Elmer  E>avis  attack 
against  the  motives  of  Congressional 
Committee  Chairmen  McCAaxHY,  Jm- 
NER,  and  Veldc.  As  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  in  a  series  of  academic  freedom 
lectures  being  given  at  Vassar  College, 
Elmer  Davis  charged  that  the  congres- 
sional committees  were  merely  seeking 
publicity  and  power.  Elmer  then  at- 
tacked McCaaTHY.  Jemnxs,  and  Vklok  In- 
dividually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
Elmer  Davis'  attitude.  As  wartime  Chief 
of  the  OflDce  of  War  Information  he 
recruited  as  fine  an  aggregation  of 
pinkos  as  was  ever  crowded  under  one 
roof.  Upon  termination  of  the  war.  a 
number  of  them  transferred  to  the  State 
Department  where  some  of  them  later 
came  Into  the  McCarthy  limelight 
Naturally.  Elmer  is  opposed  to  his  for- 
mer associates  being  rooted  out. 

But  of  all  places,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
academic  freedom  lectures  are  needed. 
Vassar  is  indeed  in  front.  If  only  Elmer 
had  turned  his  g\ins  about,  what  a  target 
lay  before  him.  right  there  at  Vassar 
College. 

Recently  Irrefutable  proof  has  been 
published  that  academic  freedom  has 
been  denied  at  Vassar  College.  These 
Vassar  denials  of  academic  freedom 
were  accompanied  by  threats  from  pro- 
fessor to  student,  together  with  official 
admission  that  certain  students  were 
being  marked  not  on  the  excellence  of 
their  work  but  rather  on  their  ideas. 

This  denial  of  academic  freedom  at 
Vassar  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Dr.  Bella  Dodd  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1952,  page  17,  before  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  on  Subversive  Inter- 
ference in  Educational  Processes.  To 
the  question.  "Could  you  tell  us  some  of 
the  colleges  that  to  your  own  knowl- 
edge— that  you  know  from  your  own 
knowledge — had  units — Communist- 
operating  on  the  campus?"  Dr.  Dodd's 
answer  included  Vassar. 

My  first  piece  of  evidence  of  denial  of 
academic  freedom  at  Vassar  is  an  article 


by  Nancy  Jane  Fellers  published  In  the 
Freeman.  November  3.  1952 : 

God  and  Woman  at  Vassar 
(By  Nancy  Jane  Fellers) 
"You  do  not  hesitate  to  break  into  print 
with  your  dangeroxu  ideas.  If  something  Is 
not  done,  your  getting  through  Vassar  wlU 
be  imperiled."  So  said  Prof.  Helen  DrusUla 
Lockwood,  head  of  the  English  department 
at  Vassar  College.  Her  warning  was  echoed 
by  another  teacher,  who  added  that  if  I 
should  ever  say  anything  to  the  newspapers 
about  the  incident  she  and  Miss  Lockwood 
would  brand  me  as  an  Imaginative,  overdra- 
matic  child. 

Miss  Lockwood  tied  her  threat  directly  to 
a  letter  I  had  written  for  publication  In  the 
Vassar  Chronicle  (E>ecember  1,  1951)  at  the 
Invitation  of  a  friend  on  the  staff.  It  took 
issue  with  the  editorial  view  of  William 
Buckley's  controversial  God  and  Man  at 
Yale,  and  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"WUliam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  Is  a  radical.  God 
and  Man  at  Yale  is  his  blueprint  for  revolu- 
tion against  the  vested  Interests  of  agnosti- 
cism and  collectivism.  •   •   • 

"Freedom,  the  dynamo  of  revolution,  has 
thriven  under  the  American  constitutional 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  The  found- 
ers of  our  Republic  knew  only  too  well  •  •  • 
that  centralised  government  stifles  Individ- 
ual freedom.  Buckley  reminds  us  that  Marx 
cited  two  plans  of  attack.  •  •  •  "One  was 
violent  revolution,  the  other  a  slow  increase 
of  state  power  through  extended  social  serv- 
ices, taxation,  and  regulation  to  a  point 
where  a  smooth  transition  could  be  effected 
from  ail  Individualist  to  a  coUecUvlst 
society.'  •  •  •  •• 

"Buckley  believes'  in  academic  freedom.  1 
cannot  sufficiently  stress  the  responsibility 
of  the  faculty  to  insist  upon  student  exami- 
nation of  other  and  even  unfriendly  creeds.' 
Evaluation  of  different  Ideas  and  creeds  is 
fine  provided  they  are  properly  defined.  But 
much  biased  material  is  taught  under  the 
guise  of  'objectivity.'  The  dangerous  pro- 
fessor is  the  one  who  slips  poison  to  his  stu- 
denta  bit  by  bit  each  day.  caUing  his  cumu- 
lative ooUectivUm  any  name  but  Its  true 
one." 

Around  Vassar  it  had  become  Intellectually 
respectable  to  condemn  "God  and  Man  at 
Yale."  I  had  heard  appalling  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Buckley's  stand  even  from  those  who 
confessed  that  they  had  not  read  his  book. 

-My  defense  of  Mr.  Buckley's  book  is  easily 
understood  by  knowledge  of  my  background. 
I  was  born  on  Corregtdor,  where  my  father 
was  stationed  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  United 
States  Army.  In  faraway  lands  I  became  In- 
tensely proud  of  being  an  American.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  show  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
the  flag.  At  home  I  have  always  been  free 
to  express  myself  and  participate  In  open 
debate  with  my  parents  and  friends. 

The  first  2  years  of  college  I  went  to  Earl- 
ham  in  Richmond.  Ind.  I  entered  Vassar  In 
my  Junior  year. 

It  was  on  December  11.  1951.  during  the 
first  semester  of  my  senior  year,  that  Miss 
Lockwood  spoke  of  my  "dangerous  ideas." 
From  Its  explosive  nature  I  surmised  that  her 
antagonism  had  been  building  up.  It  most 
likely  began  with  the  first  assignment  I  sub- 
mitted for  her  class.  Contemporary  Press. 
We  were  asked  to  state  our  basic  beliefs  about 
God  and  the  universe,  the  state,  the  family, 
money,  culture,  attitudes  toward  the  strang- 
er, and  education.  The  assignment  was  to 
be  repeated  In  June,  and  Miss  Lockwood 
implied  that  she  felt  that  our  beliefs  would 
be  altered  between  these  two  dates.  Thus 
my  first  paragraph  may  have  antagonized 
her: 

"I  believe  In  God,  human  dignity,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Next  June  I  shall 
believe  In  God,  human  dignity,  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

In  the  course  of  our  search  for  truth  we 
learned  from  Miss  Lockwood  that  Senator 
McCartht  had  stymied  poor  Mr.  Jessup.  who 


had  "tried  to  get  some  facts  before  the 
American  people":  that  McCartht  had  used 
slurs  to  Interfere  with  Drew  Pearson's  making 
a  living;  ;  .nd  that  McCartht  never  made  his 
charges  away  from  senatorial  immunity.  We 
"learned"  that  General  MacArthur  had  said. 
"Let's  go  on  Into  China  and  start  a  third 
world  war."  I  foxind  it  Impossible  to  accept 
this  "teaching,"  for  I  knew  that  It  was  sim- 
ply not  true.    On  January  S  I  wrote  home : 

"Today  we  learned'  In  class  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  trying  to  undermine  the 
American  Constitution.  The  Catholics  must 
be  fought  and  we  must  feel  confident  that 
after  the  misunderstanding  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  will  grow  together  as  did 
England  and  the  United  States  after  the 
Revolution.  All  these  views  were  upheld  by 
Miss  Lockwood  in  a  most  subtle  manner." 

Miss  Lockwood  showed  an  extraordinary 
preoccupation  with  the  U.  N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  She  paid  it  great  tribute. 
She  did  not  seem  at  all  concerned  that  the 
Declaration  might  supersede  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"DANGKROT7S  nXAS" 

In  an  assignment  to  anal3rze  Fortune  maga- 
zine, I  had  not  satisfied  Miss  Lockwood. 
It  was  to  discuss  the  second  draft  of  this 
paper  that  we  had  our  Initial  conference 
which  ended  In  her  impassioned  threat.  I 
had  concluded  the  paper  with: 

"It  is  ctulotis  that  Fortune,  a  magazine 
supported  by  the  principles  of  a  capitalistic 
society,  would  perpetrate  an  internationalist 
theory  which  may  destroy  the  tenets  of  that 
society.  Self-annihilation  Is  the  paradox  of 
our  age." 

Miss  Lockwood  calltxl  this  statement  not 
clear  and  unsound. 

Another  paper  I  had  submitted  for  lAss 
Lockwood's  criticism  was  a  favorable  review 
of  Out  of  Bondage,  by  the  converted  Com- 
mtmlBt,  Elizabeth  Bentley,  a  Vassar  grad- 
uate. Miss  Lockwood  said  that  I  "had  not 
read  between  the  lines."  But  she  admitted 
that  she  had  not  even  read  the  book. 

As  I  left  that  conference  with  Miss  Lock- 
wood  I  thanked  her  for  her  "constructive 
criticism."  I  rushed  to  my  room  as  fast  as 
I  could.  The  rage  In  Miss  Lockwood's  voice 
was  foreign  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
such  an  outburst.  Was  she  denying  my  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech?  To  whom 
are  my  ideas  dangerous?  What  are  the 
dangerous  Ideas  in  my  letter  in  defense  of 
Buckley?  Is  it  dangerous  to  beUeve  In  Godf 
Individualism?    Academic  freedom? 

And  what  about  graduation?  I  thought  of 
the  sacrifice  my  parents  had  made  to  send 
me  to  school.  Was  it  all  going  to  be  snatched 
away  in  my  senior  year?  I  realized  that  I  was 
In  trouble  because  I  had  been  too  open  in 
stating  my  beliefs.  But  where  else  shoiild 
one  be  free  to  say  what  one  believes  If  not 
In  a  college  which  professes  academic 
freedom? 

I  determined  to  be  less  vociferous  In  class. 
I  would  study  the  State  Dep>artment  Jotir- 
nals  for  style.  I  would  survive  as  a  mental 
prisoner  until  June.  Then  I  wovild  walk 
out  of  the  corridors  of  containment  free, 
with  my  basic  belief  xinaltered. 

I  would  go  through  official  channels  to 
resolve  the  Impasse.  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  dean.  Miss  Talt,  to  request 
a  transfer  from  Miss  Lockwood's  class.  I 
told  the  dean  that  I  was  unhappy  in  the 
class.  She  said  this  was  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  dropping  a  full-year  course,  and  sug- 
gested that  I  try  to  make  an  adjustment  by 
talking  with  Miss  Lockwood. 

So  I  returned  to  Miss  Lockwood.  I  re- 
wrote my  assignments  lit  an  effort  to  satisfy 
her.  I  wrote  the  Fortune  article  four  times, 
the  Life  and  Time  articles  three  times.  X 
tried  earnestly  to  follow  her  instructions. 

One  thing  that  puzzled  me  was  that  Miss 
Lockwood  criticized  parts  of  the  second  and 
third  rewrites  to  which  she  had  not  ob- 
jected in  the  first  papers.  In  the  first  draft 
of  a  Life  paper  I  said:  "By  December  22  Luce 
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bad  gathered  his  thoughts  to  write  The  Day 
of  Wrath,  a  patriotic  essay  within  an  Ameri- 
can flag  cover."  She  put  In  the  margin: 
"Was  it  signed  by  him?"  So  In  the  next 
paper  I  made  the  suggested  correction:  "In 
the  December  22,  1941,  Issue  of  Life,  Luce 
signed  his  name  to  a  patriotic  essay  called 
The  Day  of  Wrath."  She  wrote  In  the  mar- 
gin: "Why  do  you  call  attention  to  Luce's 
signing  his  name?" 

One  of  ova  assignments  was  to  write  an 
article  using  the  style  of  Life,  Time,  or  For- 
tune. Miss  Lockwood  asked  me  what  I 
planned  to  write  about.  I  told  her  that  I 
planned  to  do  an  article  in  the  style  of  Time 
about  the  1936  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty.  She 
asked  me  where  I  would  get  the  material. 
I  replied  that  I  had  already  sent  to  the 
Egjrptlan  and  British  Embassies.  She  sug- 
gested that  I  write  it  from  the  "British  point 
of  view." 

"But,  Miss  Lockwood.  I  planned  to  do  an 
objective  article." 

Miss  Lockwood  retorted,  "You  are  not 
ready  to  do  the  article." 

So  I  changed  the  subject  to  a  theater 
review  on  Flnnegan's  Wake.  I  took  my  paper 
to  Professor  ^tz,  who  had  adapted  the  play 
for  the  Vassar  Experimental  Theater.  I  felt 
familiar  with  the  subject  because  I  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  production.  Dr.  Katz  said, 
"Tou  have  caught  much  of  the  theme."  He 
appeared  satisfied  with  the  paper.  But  It 
did  not  satisfy  Miss  Lockwood. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  suggest  that  the 
quality  of  my  work  warranted  my  being 
placed  In  the  top  of  the  class.  But  after 
reading  the  papers  of  the  other  students  I 
was  positive  that  I  belonged  In  the  center 
bracket. 

It  was  not  until  my  last  conference  with 
Miss  Lockwood  that  I  found  I  was  falling 
the  course.  Contrary  to  standard  academic 
procedure,  she  had  avoided  being  specific  on 
this  issue.  In  fact.  I  had  to  drag  the  infor- 
mation out  of  her. 

The  1950-61  catalog  of  Vassar  College 
states.  "For  failure  in  a  course  marked  'E.' 
one  reexamination  Is  allowed.  Failure  In 
the  second  examination  automatically  gives 
an  F  for  the  course."  So  I  asked  Miss  Lock- 
wood  If  I  might  take  an  examination.  She 
refused. 

Meanwhile  I  was  beginning  to  see  the  In- 
timate connection  between  Miss  Lockwood 
and  the  head  of  my  major  department,  who 
was  also  my  adviser.  When  my  adviser  first 
learned  about  the  threat  she  wtu  shocked. 
She  said  It  would  be  a  shame  for  me  to 
leave  because  I  had  "so  much  to  offer."  At 
our  next  meeting  she  did  an  about-face. 
Explaining  that  she  might  be  wrong,  she 
■aid  that  I  presented  the  picture  of  a  ]roung 
girl  sitting  in  a  darkened  room  and  looking 
into  a  mirror.  There  I  saw  only  what  I 
wanted  to  see.  I  had  never  gone  through 
any  political  turmoil  to  find  out  where  I 
•tood.  I  wa»  politically  naive.  And  If  any- 
one should  enter  the  room  and  want  to 
turn  (m  the  light.  I  would  say.  "No.  no. 
Oo  away  and  leave  me  with  my  reactionary 
Ideas."  Miss  Lockwood  had  said  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  my  dangerous 
Ideas. 

On  January  12,  1952,  I  had  a  second  con- 
ference with  Dean  Talt.    I  wrote  home: 

"Aa  you  suggested  I  took  some  of  my 
papers  to  the  dean.  She  agreed  with  Miss 
Lockwood  that  I  was  a  problem,  academically. 
The  work  Is  not  'senior  level.'  I  give  my 
points  in  'capsule'  form.  I  am  'dogmatic' 
She  16-jKorried  about  the  'quality  of  all  my 
senior  work.'  My  language  Is  'archaic'  (I 
had  used  the  wMd  lest,'  one  that  is  natural 
to  me  but  she  felt  It  was  false.) 

"As  much  as  I  hated  to,  I  did  tell  her 
about  Miss  Lockwood 's  threat.  She  cast  It 
off  with,  'I'm  sure  Miss  Lockwood  didn't 
mean  her  comments  as  a  threat.'  But  I 
was  there.  Miss  Talt  wasnt.  I  saw  the  look 
In  Mlaa  Lockwood's  eyes.** 
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So  I  bad  made  a  prophecy  when  I  wrote 
home  the  day  of  the  threat: 

"Frankly.  I  siispect  a  plot  •  •  •  I  think 
their  main  tactical  line  Is  to  show  me  up 
as  unlntellectual,  not  up  to  Vassar  stand- 
ards. If  they  flunk  me  out  I  can't  fuss  as 
much  as  If  I'm  dismissed  for  no  obvious 
reason." 

By  the  time  I  had  undergone  the  run- 
around  and  many  conferences  In  which  my 
stupidity  was  lamented.  I  wrote  home : 

"After  talking  to  Miss  Lockwood  and  Miss 
Talt.  I  began  to  feel  like  an  underdeveloped 
moron  who  has  no  business  wasting  time  in 
college.  But  it  is  curious  that  they  accepted 
me  in  the  first  place  if  I  am  so  dumb.  If  the 
quality  of  my  work  was  so  poor  why  did  I 
pass  the  last  year?" 

Miss  Talt  was  interested.  In  fact  curious  to 
the  point  of  prodding  about  what  I  would  do 
if  I  left  Vassar.  This  question  had  been 
churning  in  my  mind.  I  thought  about  re- 
turning to  Earlham. 

It  became  imperative  that  some  conclu- 
sion be  reached  because  the  second  semester 
of  Earlham  began  on  January  29.  I  went  to 
the  recorder  and  asked  for  my  marks  as  soon 
as  they  came  in.  (It  was  the  Vassar  policy 
that  the  professors  ot  courses  in  which  there 
were  no  midsemester  exams  would  submit 
their  marks  Aa  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  last-minute  rush  in 
the  recorder's  office.)  Realizing  that  time 
was  closing  in.  my  father  called  the  record- 
er's office  and  asked  for  the  marks  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Miss  Talt  sent  for  me.  She  was  qiilte  up- 
set. She  said  that  my  father  had  been  calling 
the  school  and  causing  great  consternation. 
She  added  that  they  would  take  care  of  me 
and  that  there  was  no  heed  to  bring  my 
parents  into  the  situation. 

My  parents,  still  hoping  they  would  not 
have  to  intervene,  felt  tLat  I  needed  neutral 
counsel.  On  January  29  my  father  called 
the  president.  Miss  Sarah  Bibson  Blandlng. 
and  lu-gently  requested  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.  It  was 
refiised.  Miss  Blanding  and  Miss  Talt  said 
I  had  no  need  of  advice;  they  were  looking 
after  my  interest.  Miss  Talt  suggested  that 
my  parents  come  to  Vassar  to  confer.  My 
father  was  told  that  no  decision  about  my 
status  could  be  reached  until  a  40-page  play- 
writing  paper  was  evaluated  for  Inclusion  in 
my  semester  mark.  In  addition  they  would 
have  to  know  the  results  of  my  geology  exam. 

I  asked  that  I  be  allowed  to  take  this  exam 
an  Saturday  morning,  February  2,  so  that  my 
complete  report  could  be  in  the  bands  of  the 
administration  for  the  conference  with  my 
parents  on  Monday  morning,  February  4. 
Miss  Talt  granted  p>ermlssion.  but  when  I 
arrived  at  the  appointed  time  on  Saturday 
morning  she  had  sent  word  that  I  could  take 
the  exam  but  that  It  was  against  her  wishes. 
I  did  not  go  against  her  wishes.  The  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  after  I  had  leau'ned  that  I  could 
not  graduate  in  June,  I  took  the  exam.  My 
final  mark  in  geology  was  B. 

CONrSRXIfCX  WT^  NAIfCT'S  PAXKIfTS 

On  the  morning  of  February  4,  1952,  there 
was  a  long  conference  between  the  Vassar 
administration  and  the  Fellers  family.  It 
began  with  President  Blanding.  Dean  Talt. 
and  my  parents.  Then  Miss  Lockwood  and 
the  head  of  my  department  were  called.  At 
the  express  wish  of  Miss  Blanding  I  remained 
outside,  although  my  parents  asked  several 
times  that  I  be  brought  in.  I  was  eager  to  be 
present  because  I  had  a  hunch  that  I  would 
be  misquoted.    I  was. 

Miss  Blanding  told  my  parents  that  I  had 
admitted — in  her  home — that  I  "was  not  a 
good  actress."  This  was  to  bolster  the  as- 
sertion that  my  drama  marks  were  Justified. 
What  I  had  actually  told  Miss  Blanding  was 
that  I  was  not  a  good  enough  actress  to  pre- 
tend that  I  believed  In  the  Ideologies  Miss 
liockwood  advanced  tn  class. 


When  at  last  I  was  admitted  to  the  confer- 
ence my  marks  were  read  to  me.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  the  F  in  contemporary  press.  But 
the  two  D  pluses  for  drama  were  a  shock. 
I  knew  that  I  should  make  at  least  a  C  In 
drama.  I  had  made  a  C  plus  the  year  before, 
and  my  work  had  since  profited  from  a  sum- 
mer session  in  the  drama  department  of 
Denver  University.  Professor  Kats,  of  Vassar. 
had  praised  my  performance  in  a  Teats  play. 
Significantly,  the  drama  marks  were  J'osjt  be- 
low transfer  strength.  I  felt  that  they  had 
been  designed  to  entice  me  to  stay  to  be 
broken  or  processed  by  June. 

We  learned  from  the  head  of  my  depart- 
ment that  my  40-page  paper  had  not  been 
Included  in  the  playwritlng  mark.  My  father 
Interjected  that  over  the  telephone  both  Miss 
Blanding  and  Miss  Tait  had  stressed  its  im- 
portance in  determining  the  semester  mark. 
Miss  Blanding  replied  that  that  also  was  her 
understanding.  Yet,  as  president,  she  would 
not  direct  that  the  paper  be  included. 

My  parents  asked  to  be  shown  the  work  In 
which  I  had  failed.  My  father  had  been  an 
English  professor  and  was  interested  in  the 
papers  from  a  professional  as  well  as  personal 
standpoint.  The  administration  produced  no 
paper  with  a  failing  mark.  They  told  my 
parents  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to  mark 
at  Vassar:  that  my  work  was  Immature, 
and  Just  not  up  to  senior  leveL 

My  parents  asked  that  a  board  of  3  neutral 
educators,  only  1  of  whom  they  would  select, 
be  brought  in  to  evaluate  my  work.  Miss 
Blanding  replied  that  they  had  no  objection 
but  that  tho  Vassar  evaluation  would  stand. 
no  matter  what  the  conclusion  at  tbe  out- 
side board. 

The  administration  felt  that  It  was  betoir 
very  lenient.  It  would  wipe  Miss  liockwood's 
F  off  the  record  entirely.  In  my  opinion  this 
was  not  lenience:  it  was  plain  dishonesty.  If 
the  F  was  fair,  it  belonged  In  my  record.  By 
wiping  off  the  course  as  if  I  had  never  taken 
it,  the  administration  admitted  that  my 
failure  was  the  result  of  Miss  Lockwood's 
unobjective  marking. 

The  conference  terminated  when  Miss 
Blanding  presented  the  final  arbitrary  draft 
of  their  solution.  I  could  remain  at  Vassar. 
After  the  completion  of  a  siunmer  cotirse  I 
would  receive  a  degree.  But  they  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  graduated  with  my  class, 
even  though  I  could  have  qualified  by  taking 
only  2  extra  hours  In  the  next  semester  to 
make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  Miss  Lock- 
wood's  F. 

It  was  then  that  I  made  my  decision  to  re- 
turn to  Earlham.  Although  I  had  no  as- 
sxuance  that  I  would  be  graduated  by  June. 
I  preferred  to  finish  where  my  work  would 
be  evaluated  on  its  merit. 

My  experience  at  Vassar  was  not  a  case  of 
personalities,  of  likes  or  dislikes.  It  was  the 
clash  of  two  forces  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another,  even  as  they  ve  In  the  world. 
I  do  not  hate  Miss  Lockwood.  I  wish  that 
all  the  fighters  on  my  side  could  possess  her 
passion  without  her  tyranny.  Within  their 
academic  immunity  she  and  her  kind  are  a 
law  unto  themselves.  They  Insist  upon  aca- 
demic freedom  as  their  exclusive  right. 
They  deny  freedom  to  students  who  do  not 
swallow  their  brand  of  objectivity,  which  is 
the  subjectivity  of  the  New  Social  Order  in 
disguise. 

Vassar  came  back  swinging.  Prom  the 
Vassar  Chronicle  of  November  1.  1952, 
came  a  strange  allegedly  student  edi- 
torial which  had  received  the  blessing  of 
Vassar's  president,  Sarah  Gibson  Bland- 
ing. 

In  my  opinion  this  editorial  is  a  strong- 
er indictment  of  Vassar  than  the  article 
written  by  Nancy. 

Miss  Lockwood  also  had  a  go  at  her 
former  student    I  submit  the  Vassar 
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Chronicle  editorial.  Miss  Lockwood's  ef- 
fort, and  Nancy's  reply  to  each  as  pub- 
lished in  the  December  1  Freeman: 
VassAa  Amswxbs  Namct   Tkllxmm 

VAILXTaS  AT  VASSAS 

(From  tha  Vassar  Chronicle  of  November  1. 
1962) 

Nancy  Jane  Fellers,  who  was  a  student  at 
Vassar  during  her  Junior  year  and  half  of 
her  senior  year,  has  written  an  article  for 
the  November  3  issue  of  the  Freeman,  de- 
scribing tbe  circumstances  of  her  withdraw- 
al from  Vassar.  Nancy  transferred  to  Vas- 
sar from  Earlham  College  in  Indiana,  where 
she  returned  after  her  period  at  Vassar  and 
from  which  she  was  graduated  in  1952.  In 
the  Freeman,  a  magazine  which  describes  It- 
self as  "an  individualistic,  traditional  fort- 
nightly review  that  |  swims]  resolutely 
against  the  currents  of  fashionable  liberal- 
ism." Nancy  says: 

"My  experience  at  Vassar  was  not  a  case 
of  personalities,  of  likes  or  dislikes.  It  was 
the  clash  of  two  forces  diametrically  opposed 
to  one  another,  even  as  they  are  in  tha 
world." 

This  is  a  very  grave  charge.  No  one  denies 
that  there  are  two  forces  struggling  in  the 
world  today,  and  if.  as  Nancy  feels,  her  de- 
parture from  Vassar  was  a  victory  for  tbe 
forces  that  vofuld  destroy  democracy  as  we 
know  it,  then  Vassar  has  failed  in  its  task 
of  offering  us  a  liberal  education.  A  liberal 
education  Is  one  which  frees  the  mind  to 
examine  values  and  Ideals  and  to  choose 
among  them.  No  valid  ideal  can  be  harmed 
by  dispassionate  examination,  and  a  mind 
whleb  refuses  to  eonsktar  Itai  tradltkmal 
ideals  Is  not  free. 

Whote  faultf 

We  feel  that  Nancy  Fellers'  case  is  a  faOure 
In  education.  Whose  fault  tbe  failure  Is 
-  can  b«  determined  only  from  tbe  evidence. 
"There  ts  an  alarming  tendency  In  tbe  United 
States  today  to  blame  errors  on  an  outside 
force.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  champion 
of  this  theory  is  Senator  McCastht.  He 
would  absolve  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  prided  ourselves  on  accept- 
ing tbe  re8|>onslbility  for  our  own  actions, 
from  any  share  In  the  mistakes  this  country 
made  In  China  or  in  Germany.  Instead,  be 
blames  a  vast  conspiracy  of  outsiders,  al- 
though be  has  so  far  failed  to  give  us  any 
evidence  of  this  conspiracy. 

On  December  11.  1961.  Nancy  says,  she 
was  first  told  she  might  not  get  throxigh 
Vassar.  She  wrote  to  her  parents :  "Frankly, 
I  suspect  a  plot."  Nancy's  chief  difficulty 
was  wltb  contemporary  press,  a  course  in 
which  students  are  expected  to  try  to  evalu- 
ate objectively  the  currents  of  thought  in 
American  Joxirnalism  today.  The  first  as- 
signment was  a  paper  stating  the  student's 
basic  values.     Nancy  wrote: 

"I  believe  In  Ood.  human  dignity,  and  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  Next  June  I  shall 
believe  in  God,  human  dignity,  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

This  sUtement,  in  spite  of  Its  very  admi- 
rable sentiments,  is  revealing  to  two  ways. 
First,  it  declares  blandly  that  the  author  has 
closed  her  mind  to  any  possibility  of  change. 
No  one.  of  course,  will  deny  that  these  be- 
liefs are  very  commendable,  but  In  every 
human  ideal  there  is  room  for  growth.  In 
the  second  place.  Nancy  has  used  three  very 
general  terms  which  she  has  not  defined. 
What  does  human  dignity  mean?  From  her 
other  examples  of  her  class  work,  we  do  not 
think  that  Nancy  formxilated  clear  defi- 
nitions for  the  generalizations  she  used. 
Subversive   doctrines 

One  of  her  examples  of  the  false  Ideology 
she  was  taught  is: 

"Miss  Lockwood  showed  an  extraordinary 
preoccupation  with  the  U.  N.  Declaration  of 
Hiunan  RlghU.    She  paid  it  great  tribute. 


She  did  not  seem  at  all  concerned  that  tbe 
declaration  might  supersede  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Is  there  any  reason  why  tbe  declaration 
might  supersede  the  Constitution?  Is  there 
any  point  in  the  declaration  which  conflicts 
with  the  Constitution?  If  there  Is.  we  do 
not  know  of  it.  and  Nancy  has  failed  to  point 
It  out. 
She  also  wrote: 

"It  is  curlo\is  that  Fortune,  a  magazine 
supported  by  the  principles  of  a  capitalistic 
society,  would  perpetuate  an  International- 
ist theory  which  may  destroy  the  tenets  of 
that  society.  Self-annihilation  is  the  para- 
dox of  our  age." 

Why  will  Internationalism  destroy  capital- 
ism? There  Is  a  total  lack  of  logic  In  that 
statement. 

The  misstatements  In  her  account  of  the 
actual  events  of  her  withdrawal  from  Vassar 
are  further  evidence  that  she  was  Incapable 
of  objectivity.  Nancy  says  that  MflK  Lock- 
wood  refused  to  give  her  an  examination  In 
contemporary  press.  There  is  never  an  ex- 
amination in  contemporary  press,  and  stu- 
dents now  In  the  course  can  certify  that  the 
material  is  such  that  an  examination  would 
be  of  no  value.  Nancy  says  that  she  was  re- 
fused permission  to  take  a  special  examina- 
tion in  geology.  Page  6  of  the  Student  Hand- 
book of  Vassar  College  says  In  italics:  "No 
special  examinations  may'be  given  at  the  re- 
quest of  individual  students."  There  a«e 
several  other  instances  In  which  Nancy  has 
implied  that  the  standard  academic  proce- 
dure of  the  college  was  part  of  a  plot  against 
her.  The  new  handbook  has  clarified  that 
proeedwre,  on  pages  &  through  9:  copies  are 
available  for  all  studmts.  In  eases  where 
this  statement  is  obscive.  or  where  students 
feel  that  the  procedure  should  be  ohanged, 
tbe  Chronicle  will  see  that  letters  from  its 
readers  are  ttrought  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  administrative  office. 

The  only  exceptions  to  standard  academic 
procedure  were  those  made  in  Nancy's  favor. 
She  says  that  she  was  not  told  she  was  fall- 
ing contemporary  press.  There  Is  no  official 
method  of  telling  a  student  she  is  falling  a 
coiirse.  Tbe  official  communication  is  issued 
on  her  report  card.  However,  by  Nancy's 
own  account,  she  had  a  number  of  interviews 
with  her  instructor  in  which  her  work  was 
rather  severely  criticized.  She  also,  presum- 
ably at  the  Instructor's  Invitation,  rewrote 
2  papers  3  times  and  1  paper  4  times.  Most 
students  in  a  similar  position  would  realize 
they  were  doing  badly  in  the  course. 

The  administration  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  unconcerned  about  her.  Nancy  appar- 
ently saw  a  good  deal  of  Dean  Talt  and  of 
President  Blanding.  She  told  them,  when 
she  learned  she  was  falling  Contemporary 
Press,  that  she  wanted  to  return  to  Earlham. 
Nancy  had  every  opportunity  to  stay  at  Vas- 
sar, but  if  she  had  done  so  she  would  not 
have  graduated  In  June  with  her  class.  This 
was  because  her  credit  ratio,  which  J\ist  bare- 
ly met  the  graduation  requirement  of  2.0, 
would  be  lowered  by  her  failure  In  contem- 
porary press,  and  also  because  she  would  not 
have  enough  points  for  graduation.  Cases 
like  this  have  occvured  before,  and,  as  in 
Nancy's  case,  the  college  has  permitted  the 
student  to  receive  her  degree  from  Vassar 
after  a  summer  coiurse.  Nancy,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  retransfer  to  Earlham.  from  which 
she  could  graduate  in  June.  Since  no  col- 
lege will  accept  a  student  with  a  failure  aa 
her  record,  Vassar  offered  to  ^remove  Nancy's 
F.     She  writes: 

"In  my  opinion  this  was  not  lenience;  It 
wss  plain  dtshonesty.  If  the  F  was  fair.  It 
belonged  in  my  record.  By  wiping  off  tbe 
course  as  if  I  had  never  taken  it,  the  ad- 
mlnistraticm  admitted  that  my  failure  was 
the  result  of  Miss  Lockwood's  unobjective 
marking." 

Nevertheless,  Nancy  apparently  accepted 
tbe  erasure  of  tbe  F  and  went  back  to  Earl- 
bam. 
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From  tbe  evidence  In  her  article,  and  from 
her  record  at  Vassar.  Nancy's  failure  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  academic  in- 
competence. The  brief  r6sum6  of  the  first  3 
years  of  Nancy's  college  career  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article  does  not  make  It 
clear  that  her  lowest  marks  were  received 
during  her  year  at  Vassar.  Our  standards  are 
high,  and  many  transfer  students  find  that 
the  marks  they  receive  here,  at  least  at  first, 
are  lower  than  tbe  marks  they  have  formerly 
received.  In  Nancy's  case,  her  diffictUties 
were  further  complicated  by  a  conviction  of 
persecution.  The  Freeman,  in  publishing 
her  story  without  checking  the  facts,  has 
done  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  a  democracy,  and  has  confirmed  the  repu- 
tation for  irresponsible  reactionism  the  mag- 
azine earned  by  its  defense  of  Senator  Mc- 
Caxtht  and  its  attack  on  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. 

There  's  a  larger  question:  Is  there  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  competent  student  would  be 
failed  becaiise  of  political  disagreement  wltb 
the  faculty?  Nancy  Fellers'  case  is  scarcely 
evidence  for  this,  and  the  Chronicle  has  not 
seen  any  basis  for  the  Freeman's  claim  of  a 
reign  of  terror  against  conservatives  In  col- 
lege. The  Chronicle  printed  Nancy's  two  let- 
ters disagreeing  with  our  editorial  stand  on 
General  MacArthur  and  on  William  Buckley, 
and  we  will  continue  to  print  any  expressiona 
of  political  beliefs  we  receive  from  our  read- 
ers. There  has  never  been  any  attempt  at 
censorship  of  our  editorial  policy  by  the 
college,  and  this  paper  would  resist  vigorously 
U  there  ever  were  such  an  attempt. 

If  any  student  can  present  evidence  that 
her  political  convictions  have  caused  ber 
marks  to  be  lowered,  or  that  she  has  been 
denied  an  opportunity  to  express  her  view- 
point when  such  an  opportunity  was  granted 
to  someone  else,  the  Chronicle  guarantees  its 
full  editorial  support  for  a  through  Invea- 
tlgatioa  of  the  ease. 

PKOFCSSOI    LOCK.  WOOD'S    DEVIAI. 

I  deny  the  charges  against  Vassar  College 
and  against  me  made  by  Nancy  Jane  Fellers 
in  tbe  article,  Ood  and  Woman  at  Vassar.  ia 
your  issue  of  November  3,  1952. 

Most  of  the  students  who  were  in  tbe  same 
class  with  her  believed  in  God.  Most  of  tbem 
were  RefHiblicans.  All  were  good  Americana 
and  believed  in  human  dignity.  They  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  God;  they  contlntied  to 
be  Republicans  and  to  be  good  Americans 
and  to  believe  in  human  dignity  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  They  passed  the  course,  some 
of  them  with  distinction,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  freely. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  Nancy  FeUers'  be» 
liefs  nor  her  loyalty  to  tbem  were  the  caiise 
of  her  failure.  Any  honest  and  Intelligent 
person  can  see  the  causes  of  ber  failure  easily 
enough  in  the  article  itself.  Among  tbem 
are  inaccurate  aocotmts  of  the  facts,  garbled 
quotations,  argument  by  innuendo  rather 
than  by  logic  and  evidence,  argument  by 
fragments  taken  out  of  context,  by  leaping 
to  such  conclusions  as  that  there  was  a  plot 
against  ber  vrtien  she  was  expected  to  prove 
or  explain  ber  point.  These  are  difficulties 
that  in  long  patient  conferences  of  many 
hours  I  tried  to  help  her  to  deal  with.  But 
she  couldnt. 

This  coxmtry  has  come  to  a  strange  place 
in  Its  history  when  a  magazine  like  the 
Freeman  takes  a  student's  own  account  of 
ber  failure  in  college  without  making  tbe 
slightest  effort  to  validate  the  facts.  No  one 
In  tbe  college  connected  with  this  failure 
has  been  approached  by  the  Freeman .  Such 
omission  Is  not  generally  accepted  by  Jour- 
nalists as  good  professional  practice,  nor  Is 
It  the  sort  of  procedure  that  has  made  the 
press  of  the  United  States  the  best  in  the 
world  and  so  regarded. 

HixEN  Drusilla  Lockwood, 
Professor  oj  English,  Vassar  College, 
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In  Tlew  of  lOu  Lockwoodti  unwarranted 
threat  to  me.  I  am  not  surprised  at  her  de- 
nial. It  la  ciuious  that  she  did  not  deny 
her  threat  In  the  presence  of  my  parents. 
Her  only  comment  then  was  that  she  might 
have  spoken  too  harshly.  Her  face  waa 
distorted  with  emotion  when  she  made  the 
threat:  "You  do  not  hesitate  to  break  into 
print  with  your  dangerous  Ideas.  If  some- 
thing Is  not  done,  your  getting  through  Vas- 
sar  will  be  Imperiled." 

The  threat  was  Implemented  by  subse- 
q^ient  events.  MIsb  Lockwood  was  unable  to 
point  out  just  what  was  "dangeroxis"  about 
my  Ideas  In  the  'letter  defending  William 
Buckley  which  prozupted  her  threat.  Her 
letter  of  defense  Is  so  vague  that  It  offers 
no  basis  for  specific  reply. 

The  other  students  In  Miss  Lockwood 's 
ebnlemporary  press  are  not  here  the  Issue. 
I  have  not  presumed  to  speak  for  them.  Al- 
though I  enco\uitered  faulty  pedagogy  and 
weak  administration,  I  hold  great  respect  tot 
the  real  Vassar.  I  have  told  the  truth.  X 
shall  not  retreat. 

To  the  Vastar  Chronicle 
"FUlure  at  Vaaaar"  suffers  from  mlsln- 
formatlcm  and  omission.  I  repeat  that  my 
experience  at  Vassar  was  the  clash  of  two 
forces  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 
Different  ideologies  can  exist  in  the  same 
area  unless  the  object  of  one  ideology  is  to 
destroy  the  other. 

I  challenge  the  honesty  of  glorifying  one 
view  and  scoffing  at  another  in  the  name  of 
objectivity. 

In  one  of  nry  papers  I  classified  socialism 
as  the  respectable  brother  of  communism. 
Miss  Lockwood  wrote  in  the  margin:  "This 
Is  the  worst  kind  of  labeling  and  false  asso- 
ciation. Socialism  is  not  a  brother  of  com- 
munism. Its  premises  are  quite  dlfTerent." 
Perhaps  she  can  produce  doctrinaire  support 
for  her  statement,  and  so  can  I  for  mine.  I 
had  made  my  statement  from  a  "point  of 
view."  She  marked  from  a  "point  of  view." 
These  points  of  view  were  not  the  same.  She 
had  the  power.    I  was  liquidated. 

I  was  not  just  told  that  I  might  not  get 
through  Vassar.  I  was  threatened.  Failure 
at  Vassar  has  completely  omitted  this  threat, 
which  is  the  crux  of  the  case. 

I  opened  my  Basic  Beliefs  with.  "I  believe 
in  Ood,  human  dignity,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Next  June  I  shall  believe 
In  God,  human  dignity,  and  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  Vassar  editorial 
asserts  that  this  statement  "declares  blandly 
that  the  author  has  closed  her  mind  to  any 
poaslbility  of  change."  If  change  means  the 
denial  of  Ood,  human  dignity,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  their  charge  Is 
correct.    I  openly  admit  it. 

TO  me  it  is  appalling  to  label  fundamental 
belief  in  Ood,  human  dignity,  and  country 
as  merely  admirable  sentiments  and  very 
commendable. 

The  opening  sentences  of  my  Basic  Beliefs 
do  not  preclude  growth.  In  the  nine  pages 
which  followed  I  defined  specifically  what 
I  meant. 

"Ood  to  me  Is  the  soiirce  of  all.  •  •  • 
Without  Him  life  has  no  meaning.  I  am  a 
Quaker,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  God  re- 
veals himself  to  man  In  a  personal  man- 
ner. •  •  •  Human  dignity  means  to  me 
that  man  has  within  him  an  inner  light. 

"I  think  of  the  state  as  my  theoretical 
servant.  Also  I  think  that  I  have  a  direct 
obligation  to  the  state.  *  *  *  I  am  • 
nationalist.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  my  fervent  desire  to  activate  my 
beliefs  by  honest  analysis  of  them." 

The  study  ends  with: 

"The  search  for  truth  will  be  stimulating. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  truth  that  we  may 
find." 

Are  these  words  from  a  closed  mind?    ^ 

I  was  shocked  that  Miss  Lockwood  ex- 
praased  no  concern  that  the  Declaration  jot 


Human  Rights  might  supersede  our  Oonstl- 
tutlon.  Were  the  Declaration  of  Hiunan 
Rights  incorporated  as  a  covenant  and  rati- 
fied as  a  treaty  (as  is  now  the  State  Depart- 
ment plan),  under  otir  Ck)nstitutlon  it  would 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  "The 
declaration,  among  other  things  is  a  com- 
plete blueprint  for  socializing  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States."* 

The  entire  declaration  is  in  basic  conflict 
with  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  declaration 
presumes  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
emanate  from  the  declaration  itself.  For 
example:  Article  24  provides  that  everyone 
has  the  "right  to  rest  and  leisure"  and 
"periodic  holidays  with  pay." 

Oiu-  Bill  of  Rights  holds  that  free  people 
possess  inherent  rights.  And  it  forbids  in- 
fringement by  the  Government  of  these  in- 
alienable rights — for  example,  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship.  Internationalism 
would  tend  to  merge  our  system  with  that  of 
other  peoples  and  thus  change  it.  Our 
friends  in  Europe,  especially  the  British,  have 
drifted  into  socialistic  governments.  Social- 
ism and  capitalism  cannot  be  merged. 
"These  two  systems  cannot  live  together  in 
the  same  society." ' 

Therefore  there  is  logic  In  my  statement 
"an  internationalist  theory  •  •  •  may  de- 
stroy the  tenets  of  that  society"  ( capitalism]. 

When  I  asked  Miss  Lockwood  for  an  exam 
In  contemporary  press  I  knew  that  the  coiu>s« 
did  not  embody  an  exam.  But  neither  did 
contemporary  press  ordinarily  embody  a 
threat.  Positive  I  could  carry  the  work, 
what  other  recourse  did  I  have?  Dean  Tait 
Initially  granted  me  permission  to  take  a 
special  exam  in  geology.  It  was  she,  not  I. 
who  violated  the  rule. 

Was  It  in  my  favor  to  omit  the  40-page 
paper  which  was  supposed  to  be  included  in 
my  semester  mark?  Was  telling  my  parents 
that  Earlham  could  "do  what  it  likes"  with 
this  paper  standard  academic  procedure? 

After  Miss  Lockword's  threat  I  was  quite 
aware  that  I  was  "doing  badly"  in  con- 
temporary press.  Nevertheless,  I  was  trust- 
ing enough  to  hope  that  devotion  and  effort 
would  bring  favorable  results.  The  great 
difficulty  was  that  I  knew  why  I  was  doing 
badly.  1.  e.,  my  "dangerous  ideas." 

I  saw  Miss  Blanding  on  only  one  occasion 
before  our  final  conference.  Miss  Tait  was 
doing  no  more  than  fulfilling  her  function 
aj  dean. 

It  was  not  tmtil  our  final  conference,  long 
after  Miss  Lockwood  had  told  me  I  was  fall- 
ing, that  I  made  the  decision  to  return  to 
Earlham.  I  had  no  assurance  that  I  would 
be  accepted  or  that  I  would  graduate  from 
Earlham  In  June. 

My  credit  ratio  was  2.0,  not  because  of 
consistently  low  marks  but  because  as  a 
transfer  student  the  A's  and  B's  of  my  first 
2  years  automatically  became  C's.  Further- 
more, my  credit  ratio  could  not  have  heen 
lowered  by  an  F  that  had  been  removed  from 
my  record. 

Colleges  will  accept  students  with  F  on 
their  records.  I  have  investigated  this 
matter.  I  had  no  control  over  what  waa 
sent  on  my  transcript  to  Earlham.  The  re- 
moval of  F  from  my  record  was  a  p>art  of 
Vassar's  formula  for  my  continuance  there, 
not  a  gesture  to  effect  my  transfer. 

Before  entering  Miss  Lockwood's  class  I 
had  taken  2d  hours  of  English  courses.  My 
marks  were  11  hours  of  A.  12  hours  of  B. 
and  6  hours  of  C  plus.  After  Miss  Lockwood 
failed  me  I  took  13  hours  of  English  and 
made  10  hours  of  A  and  3  hours  of  B  pi  vis. 
My  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Earlham 


1  See  State  Department  Half -Truths  and 
False  Assurances  Regarding  the  U.  N.  Char- 
ter, Genocide  Convention,  and  Proposed 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  by  Frank  E. 
Holman,  past  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 
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College,  where  standards  are  also  high,  la  not 
an  award  for  academic  Inoompetenee.        "'-^ 

I  am  convinced  that  I  did  not  then,  and 
do  not  now,  have  a  persecution  complex. 

It  is  with  a  full  heart  that  I  have  recorded 
my  experience  at  Vaaaar.  Many  may  not 
understand  that  my  belief  in  Vaaaar  and  In 
academic  freedom  made  silence  Impossible. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Vaaaar  Chronleto 
will  continue  in  Its  free  tradition  by  print- 
ing this  reply  to  Its  editorial. 

Then  Miss  Blanding  held  an  assembly 
of  the  student  body  and  faculty  on  the 
so-called  Fellers  case. 

The  text  of  Miss  Blanding 's  assembly 
address  is  too  long  and  boresome  to  in« 
sert  In  Its  entirety.  But  Miss  Blanding 
did  verify  that  Nancy's  qualifications  for 
graduation  were  adversely  affected  by 
her  extra  curricular  favorable  review  of 
William  Buckley's  Ood  and  Man  at  Tale. 

Miss  Blanding's  admission  came  about 
In  this  manner.  Prom  the  closing  part 
of  her  assembly  address  I  quote : 

At   Vassar   we  would   not   bar  McCaitht 

from  speaking  on  the  campiia;  nor  would 
we  burn  or  delete  from  the  library  abelves 
a  book  called  Ood  and  Man  at  Tale.  But  w« 
would  certainly  look  twice  at  the  InteUectual 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  Vassar  who  parroted, 
without  weighing  and  supporting  with  evU 
dence,  the  speeches  or  writing  of  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy or  Joeef  Stalin  or  William  Buckley  ur 
Karl  Marx. 

Since  Nancy  had  not  submitted  work 
on  McCarthy  or  Stalin  or  Marx,  but  had 
written  favorably  of  Buckley's  book  for 
the  student  publication,  the  Vassar  au- 
thorities had — to  use  Miss  Blanding's 
language — "looked  twice"  at  Nancy's 
intellectual  qualifications  for  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  and  denied  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  precisely  as  Miss 
Lockwood  had  threatened. 

Just  as  It  appeared  that  the  ao-caUed 
Pellers  case  might  fade  away  there  came 
a  new  disclosure  that  Vassar  had  denied 
academic  freedom  to  another  student. 
In  an  article  for  the  January  12,  1953. 
Freeman,  Pat  Bozell  not  only  verified 
Nancy's  statement  but  probed  deeper; 
Miss  Blanding  did  not  escape  left-wing 
affiliation.  I  submit  Mrs.  Bozell  s  con- 
cise and  clear  article: 

LiBBiAL  Educatiow  AT  VaaaAB 
(By  Patricia  B.  Bocell) 

Back  in  1948  a  Vassar  student  put  th« 
question  to  her  Kngllsh  professor:  "Are  you 
Judging  me  on  my  work  or  on  my  ideas?" 

"On  your  ideas."  was  the  answer.  The 
professor  duly  returned  to  the  student  the 
repcff-t  containing  her  Ideas — by  throwing  It 
in  her  face. 

The  student  was  Mlchellne  Peon,  already 
a  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne.  Her  "ideas," 
disapproval  of  Henry  Wallace's  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency  and  emphatic  support  of 
those  who  called  attention  to  the  Communist 
sponsorship  of  the  Progressive  Party.  And 
the  professor?  The  professor  was  Helen  Dru- 
sllla  Lockwood,  whose  treatment  of  Nancy 
Jane  Pellers  [the  Freeman.  November  3  and 
December  IJ  was  dramatically  symptomatic 
of  Vassar's  attempt  to  implant  in  her  atu- 
dents  the  "liberal"  orthodoxy.  ^ 

The  Vassar  Chronicle,  apparently,  would 
have  liked  to  end  the  controversy  touched 
off  in  the  Freeman  by  concluding:  (a)  Miss 
Fellers  is  of  subnormal  intelligence,  and  a 
paranoiac  to  boot;  and  (b)  Vassar  is  blame- 
less— under  the  banner  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, she  "frees  the  mind  to  examine  values 
and  Ideals  and  to  choose  among  them."  But 
this  won't  settle  the  matter  for  Vassar  stu- 
dents and  alimmae  who  have  pondered  the 
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impact  of  •  yaasar  education,  and  have  ob- 
lerved  (•ometlmcs  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval) a  atiulled  policy  of  purging  students 
of  traditional  values,  and  sending  them  on 
their  way  Imbued  with  views  better  attuned 
to  the  new  orthodoxy. 

Mary  McCarthy,  auth<v  of  The  Orovea  of 
Academe,  and  a  Vassar  graduate,  actuaUy 
won  the  case  for  Nancy  FeUers  a  year  and 
a  half  before  the  Freeman  printed  Ood  and 
Woman  at  Vaaaar.  In  a  piece  on  Vassar  for 
Holiday  (May  1951),  Miss  McCarthy  gloated: 

"The  effect  of  this  [Vassar's)  training  Is  to 
make  the  Vassar  student,  by  the  time  she  has 
reached  her  jtmlor  year,  look  back  upon  her 
freshman  self  with  pity  and  amazement. 
When  you  talk  to  her  about  life  in  college, 
you  will  find  that  she  sees  it  as  a  series  of 
before-and-after  snapshots:  'When  I  came 
to  Vassar,  I  thought  like  mother  aiul  daddy. 

•  •  *  I   waa   conservative   in   my    politics.' 

•  •  •  With  few  exceptions  the  trend  is  from 
the  conservative  to  the  liberal,  from  the 
orthodox  to  the  heterodox." 

Whether  It  be  a  Nancy  Fellers  grinrly  re- 
lating her  personal  experiences  or  a  Mary 
McCarthy  chortling  contentedly  at  the  dis- 
comfiture of  pretty  blue-eyed  Republican 
girls  in  the  throes  of  a  Vasaar  education,  the 
verdict  seems  to  be  the  same.  Vassar  does 
urge  on  her  students  the  liberal  orthodoxy. 

MOTRXB    VaSSAB'S    CBXLDBKIV 

My  own  experiences  at  Vassar  (I  waa  grad- 
uated in  IMS)  help  to  explain  the  way  in 
which  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  free 
mind,  by  enootiraging  a  cavalier  disparage- 
ment of  traditional  values  ends  up  promoting 
the  collectlvlat,  materialist  Ideology  so 
fashionable  In  InteUectual  circles  today. 

First,  perhaps.  I  should  confess  a  preju- 
dice of  my  own.  The  Chronicle,  in  its  reply 
to  Miss  Fellers,  remarked  that  her  belief  In 
God.  human  dignity,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  was  of  course  •  *  •  very  com- 
mendable, but  in  every  human  Ideal  there 
Is  room  for  growth.  If  a  baalc  assumption 
underlies  my  piece.  It  la  that  I  doubt  that 
there  la  in  fact  room  for  growth  in  the  sense 
at  room  for  improvement  of  these  values. 
There  la  certainly  room  for  deeper  under- 
standing; but  the  question  la  whether  the 
editors  of  the  Chronicle  and  many  of  Vassar's 
faculty  don't  Identify  room  for  growth  with 
room  for  advancement  or  room  for  change. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  see  how  Mother  Vassar 
helps  her  children  grow. 

Miss  Peon's  encounter  with  Miss  Lockwood 
Indicates  that  Miss  FeUers'  experience  is  not 
Isolated.  In  the  spring  of  1948.  for  a  claas 
assignment.  Miss  Peon  elected  to  write  up  a 
local  debate  on  whether  or  not  Henry  Wal- 
lace shoiUd  be  elected  Preaident  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  debate  2  Yale  students  who 
opposed  Wallace,  confronted  2  editors  of 
Vassar's  other  undergraduate  newspaper,  the 
Miscellany  News,  which  had  xirged  his  can- 
didacy. One  of  the  Vassar  debatera.  It  la  in- 
teresting to  note,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Charlea  Taft.  Miss  Cynthia  Taft.  who  I  as- 
sume entered  Vaasar  a  Ut>ertarian.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  she  broke  into  tears  at 
the  chastisement  her  favorite  candidate  waa 
receiving. 

At  a  subsequent  class  meeting  Mlaa  Peoa 
arrived  early  to  disc\iss  her  paper  with  Mlaa 
Lockwood.  The  paper,  a  straight  news  report 
on  the  debate,  had  remarked  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  pro-Wallace  presentation,  and 
huxX  also  made  note  of  Miss  Taf  t's  breakdown. 
Miss  Lockwood  accused  Miss  Peon  of  resorting 
to  yeUow  Journalism.  She  added  excitedly 
that  Miss  Peon  had  "been  had."  and  sug- 
gested ahe  might  do  better  to  return  to 
France.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mlaa  Peon 
asked  flatly,  "Miss  Lockwood,  are  you  Judg- 
ing me  on  my  work  or  on  my  ideas?"  The 
students  who  had  filed  into  the  room  looked 
on  as  Mlaa  Lockwood  threw  the  pi^wr  In 
Miss  Peon's  face. 

Another  student.  Miss  Klsle  Norman,  has 
told  me  that  Mlas  Lockwood  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  tuna  in  claas  to  a  discussion  of  this 


debate,  directing  most  of  her  rentarks  to  per- 
sonal attacks  on  the  Tale  debatera.  Mlaa 
Norman  was  aU  the  more  appalled  to  learn 
on  Independent  investigation  that  Miss  Lock- 
wood  had  not  even  attended  the  debate. 
Bummarlglng  her  experiences  with  Miss  Lock- 
wood,  Miss  Norman  has  written,  "She  gives 
both  sides  of  the  question  in  order  to  seduce 
confidence  In  her  objectivity,  but  weights 
the  liberal  viewpoint  so  effectively  that  the 
average  student  concludes  that  that  Is  the 
only  Intelligent  point  of  view."  Other  stu- 
dents, whoae  names  I've  been  asked  not  to 
divtilge,  have  substantiated  t]#  general  at- 
mosphere of  intemperate  dogmatism  on  the 
part  of  Mias  Lockwood  and  jittery  submls- 
slveness  from  her  students. 

Vassar's  value  orientation  is  not  always  so 
blatant,  but  in  one  way  or  another  It  man- 
agea  to  pervade  campua  life. 

MATUXE    VOTES    FOB    WAl^LAC* 

The  debate  between  the  editors  of  the  Mis- 
cellany News  and  the  two  Yale  students 
grew  out  of  the  paper's  hearty  endorsement 
of  Wallace's  candidacy  and  the  program  of 
the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America.  The 
"Misc"  editorial  of  February  18,  1948,  which 
brought  on  the  Yale  chaUenge,  said,  in  part: 

"The  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion— in  large  meas\ire  suppcvted  by  both 
parties — of  supporting  the  utmost  reaction 
In  an  effort  to  combat  communism — In 
Oreece,  China,  and  Korea,  for  example — ^has 
been  one  of  the  major  factors  In  creating 
international  frictions  which  may  well  lead 
to  war  if  left  to  continue  unabated." 

No  mention  appeared  of  the  auspices  xm- 
der  which  the  third  party  was  formed,  or  of 
the  widely  dawning  fact  that  it  waa  nothing 
more  nor  leas  than  an  Instrument  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy. 

Miss  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding,  president  of 
Vassar,  did  the  unusual  thing  by  submitting 
to  the  editors  of  the  "Misc"  a  warm  letter  of 
commendation  which  read  in  part: 

"I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
editorial  board  for  the  issue  of  the  Miscel- 
lany News  in  which  you  presented  the  two 
edltcB-lals  concerning  Mr.  Wallace's  candidacy 
for  Preaident. 

(The  other  editorial  was  a  mild  dissenting 
opinion  on  Wallace  based  largely  on  his  per- 
sonal InstabUity  and  a  reluctance  to  abandon 
an  already  established  party,  with  never  a 
word  mentioning  his  party's  Conununist 
qwnsorshlp.]  "^t  la  extremely  gratifying  to 
me  when  a  group  of  young  people  demon- 
strate the  mature  judgment  that  was  evi- 
dent In  this  issue." 

The  same  issue  of  the  Mlsc  reported  the 
findings  of  a  student-factilty  poll  on  presi- 
dential preferences.  Eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two  students  (from  a  student  body  of 
1,336),  and  55  faculty  members  (from  a  staff 
of  175)  replied.  On  the  baais  of  the  poll, 
the  student  body  waa  58  percent  Republican, 
and  about  9  percent  pro- Wallace — that  is  to 
say,  several  times  as  liberal  aa  the  national 
vote  a  few  months  later,  which  gave  Wallace 
less  than  2.5  percent.  The  faculty,  however, 
whose  duty  is  to  encourage  the  matiire 
judgment  and  hard  thinking  Miss  Blanding 
endorses,  voted  27  percent  for  Wallace.  Even 
more  noteworthy.  49  percent  of  the  faculty 
recorded  approval  of  WaUace'a  foreign  pro- 
gram, even  thought  some  preferred  other 
candidates. 

The  fervent  backing  of  Henry  Wallace  by 
the  editors  of  the  student  newspaper  was 
consistent  with  their  editorial  judgment  on  a 
number  of  matters.  On  March  17,  1948,  an 
editorial.  Czech  Crisis,  had  this  to  say  om 
the  Communist  coup: 

"This  waa  no  sudden  grab  for  power  by  a 
group  at  fanatica  out  for  their  own  gain 
personally.  The  new  leadera  are  trying  to 
meet  a  challenge  in  basic  economic  reorganl- 
Bation  which  we  cannot  judge  by  our  own 
experience.  •  •  • 

"What  la  the  Impact  of  these  events  upon 
the  delicate  balance  of  international  power? 
To  Bus8la»  whlcb  is  Ucg<"t  far  behind  tha 


United  States  tn  Inuoaediata  economic 
strength,  a  friendly  Czechoslovakia  must 
seem  an  added  security  from  attack.  •  •  • 
When  will  we  realize  that  a  great  deal  of 
socialiam  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  a 
devastated  Europe  suffering  from,  lack  of 
capital?" 

A  year  later,  February  16.  1949,  comment- 
ing on  the  New  China,  a  new  set  of  editors 
wrote: 

"The  peace  terms  as  set  down  by  Mao  Tse- 
ttmg  reveal  the  vitality  of  a  new  poUtlcai 
and  economic  force  and  miist  not  be  mls- 
tinderstood  through  fear  of  Soviet  expanaion. 
The  eight  conditions  for  peace  talks  ahow 
that  the  Conununists  are  more  concerned 
with  a  thorough  domestic  house-cleaning 
and  with  an  end  to  coddling  of  American 
interests  than  with  a  quick  peace." 

Meanwhile  the  Vassar  Chronicle,  which 
waa  founded  only  a  few  years  ago  and  encour- 
aged by  alumnae  baffled  and  shocked  by  th« 
strident  radicalism  of  the  "Mlse,"  rhapso- 
dized on  the  beauty  of  Spring.  The  Chron- 
icle editors  refused  to  announce  the  Yale- 
"Mlsc"  debate,  or  even  to  accept  a  paid  ad 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  debate,  fear  of 
being  called  "biased"  by  a  segment  of  the 
campus  prevented  their  mentioning  the 
antl- Wallace  arguments.  Not  even  a  atraight 
news  story  reporting  the  campus  furor  was 
considered  to  be  the  liberal  thing  to  do. 
(These  attitudes  were  confided  to  me  by 
members  of  the  Chronicle  board,  of  which 
I  had  been  a  member.) 

This  faintheartedness  on  the  pnrt  at  ths 
(^>position  newspaper  did  not  just  happen. 
One  of  the  favorite  ahibboleths  in  modem 
educational  patter  is  that  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion must  be  considered.  Although  conserv- 
atism is  acknowledged  as  a  point  of  view- 
even  in  the  best  of  circles — to  present  it  in 
a  newspaper,  for  example;  is  to  state  only 
one  side  of  the  question.  It's  a  different 
story  when  the  radical  hits,  and  hits  hard, 
the  conservative  or  libertarian  position. 
ParadoxicaUy,  that  is  called  "reaching  a  con- 
clusion from  an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
issues."  And  this  topsy-turvey  notion  is  fos- 
tered and  fed  in  the  clasarooms.  By  the  time 
the  student  attains  the  eminence  of  a  Chron- 
icle editorship  she  is  sufficiently  schooled  to 
feel  no  qualms  in  repiortlixg  a  lectiure  by 
Anna  Louise  Strong.  But  calling  attentiozk 
to  a  debate  discussing  WaUace's  Communist 
qwnsorship  indicates  bias.  Are  we  to  con- 
clude that  conservative  values  offend  the 
campus  and  that  lAcLlberallsm  does  not?  Or 
Just  what? 

The  ideological  atmoephere  at  Vassar  may 
perhaps  be  more  easUy  understood  in  the 
light  of  an  episode  in  1948,  when  I  was  a 
1-year  graduate.  Late  in  January  I  read 
to  my  dlEmay  that  Miss  Blanding  was  listed 
as  sponsor  erf  the  Cultural  and  Scientific  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  to  be  held  on  May 
25  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  From  its  Inceptloa 
the  conference  had  been  denounced  in  every 
quarter  for  what  it  was — "a  sounding  bowd 
for  (X)mmunist  propaganda."  aa  the  State 
Department  put  It.  On  February  2  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Chronicle  emphasizing  the 
nature  of  the  c<mference  and  remarking  that 
Miss  Blanding's  sponsorship  compelled  one  of 
two  conclusions:  either  she  was  anxious  to 
ftu-ther  Communist  propaganda,  or  she  was 
too  naive,  too  misinformed,  or  perhaps  too 
unlnteUlgent  to  fulfill  her  responsibUlties 
as  the  president  of  a  collie. 

The  letter  was  finally  printed — 7  weeks 
later.  In  the  interim  I  had  to  make  two 
trips  to  Vassar.  The  first  was  to  "talk  over" 
the  situation  with  the  editors  of  the  Chron- 
icle, who,  after  unsuccessfully  urging  me  to 
withdraw  the  letter.  Informed  me  that  It 
wotild  appear  only  after  I  had  talked  with 
Miss  Blanding. 


TBACHXa  TAXTCHT 

The  second  Interview  was  with  Miss  Bland- 
ing. I  gave  her  a  28-page  memorandum  I 
had  drafted  on  the  background  and  history 
of  the  principals  of  the  conference,  and  also 
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the  Btepa  leadtng  np  to  Its  organteatloo— 
demonstrating  that  the  show  was  to  be  a 
CtMnmunlst  extravaganaa.  I  tiuM  dwell  on 
the  Interrlew  In  rather  more  detail  than 
would  seem  warranted,  as  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  capture  the  anomalous  situation 
of  a  college  president  having  to  be  instructed 
In  one  of  the  primary  Issues  of  the  day  by 
a  graduate  of  Just  1  year  before.  Here  are 
extracts  from  a  memorandum  I  scribbled 
hastily  the  day  after  the  Interrlew  on 
March  14: 

"Miss  Blandlng's  rationalizations  for  spon- 
soring tills  rally  ranged  from  platitudes 
about  "liberalism"  and  "peace"  through 
"trying  to  stop  the  Communists  by  learning 
their  methods."  The  following  jwlnU  were 
made  by  the  two  of  us:  

"Miss  BuWDiNG.  How  can  the  CSWP  |th« 
sponsoring  group  for  the  Waldorf  confer- 
ence) be  called  a  Communist  front  when 
the  Government  hasn't  cited  it  as  such? 

"Aifswn.  This  is  a  brand  new  organization 
and,  as  you  know,  the  Attorney  General  is 
always  months  behind.  Individuals  must 
vme  their  own  Judgment  concerning  its  true 
aflUlatlons  and  pxirposes.  The  report  I  drew 
up  *  *  *  quotes  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Aznerlcan  Activities'  definition  of  a  front 
and  goes  on  to  show  how  the  World  Con- 
ference fits  each  point  to  the  letter. 

"Miss  Blandikg.  Believes  In  promoting  In- 
terculnural  discussion,  and  that's  all  this 
conference  is  doing.  Believes  world  peace 
can  be  attained  only  if  ideas  are  ex- 
changed, etc. 

"Akswkb.  The  'exchange'  of  cultural  and 
scientific  ideas  is  traditional  Communist 
doubletalk  for  Communist  propaganda. 

"Miss  Blandinq.  Feels  that  a  way  of  under- 
standing and  of  fighting  the  tactics  and  ideas 
of  leftists  is  to  be  in  on  conferences  so  as  to 
see  what  they're  getting  at  (a  direct  contra- 
diction to  her  first  contention  that  the  con- 
ference was  not  a  Conuniinlst  front). 

"Answxs.  The  party  line  is  pretty  well 
known  by  now  and  the  support  Miss  Bland- 
ing  is  giving  it  by  letting  her  name  be  used 
as  a  sponsor  and  a  speaker  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay.  Besides,  it's  palpable  nonsense  to 
say  one  must  sponsor  a  group  in  order  to  find 
out  what  goes  on  In  it. 

"Miss  Blansimo.  Replied  that  she  is  acting 
as  a  private  individual. 

"AwswxB.  That  may  be  so,  but  as  president 
she  carries  the  weight  of  Vassar  College  be- 
hind her  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  and 
alumnae  and  students  might  think  an  organ- 
ization is  perfectly  respectable  if  they  see 
her  name  on  its  letterhead. 

"Miss  Blandino.  As  for  my  letter.  It 
showed  my  sincerity,  but  was  emotionally 
unstable.  (Move  Over,  Nancy  Fellers.)  Re- 
marked that  she  covild  have  done  a  better 
Job  of  putting  across  my  point.  •  •  •  Said 
near  the  end  she  had  proved  herself  not 
naive  about  all  this  and  that  she  did  know 
what  she  was  doing." 

When  my  letter  appeared  5  days  later  I  was 
Informed  by  an  editor  that  Miss  Blandlng 
had  given  the  Chronicle  permission  to  print 
it.  (In  their  answer  to  Nancy  Fellers  the 
Chronicle  editors  wrote:  "There  has  never 
been  any  attempt  at  censorship  of  an  edi-' 
torial  policy  by  the  college,  and  this  paper 
would  resist  vigorously  if  there  ever  were 
such  an  attempt.")  In  the  same  issue  was 
the  announcement  that  Miss  Blandlng  was 
withdrawing  her  sponsorship  of  the  Cultiiral 
and  Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace. 
Miss  Blandlng's  statement  explained  that  she 
now  doubted  that  "those  who  attend  this 
conference  or  who  appear  on  Its  program  will 
represent  a  sufficiently  broad  point  of 
view.  •  •  •  I  have  come  reluctantly  to  that 
conclusion  since  I  am  aware  that  by  so  doing 
I  will  give  comfort  or  even  aid  to  that  small 
but  Increasing  group  of  Americans  who  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  abandon  otir  tradition 
of  democracy,  freedom  of  ideas,  their  expres- 
sion, and  their  Interchange.  •  •  •  WhUe 
withdrawing  from  the  conference  I  urge  all 
citizens  to  hold  fast  to  their  belief  in  the 


democratic  process  and  to  recognize  that  the 
fear  of  freedom  is  a  danger  which  Is  Insid- 
iously creeping  Into  our  national  life." 

Not  a  word  deploring  the  nature  of  the 
Waldorf  conference  Itself.  Not  a  hint  that 
by  resigning  she  was  herself  af&rmlug  the 
democratic  process. 

Nancy  Fellers  was  not  the  first  to  note  that 
traditional  beliefs  are  relentlessly  under- 
mined at  Vassar.  that  protestations  of  aca- 
demic freedom  are  only  camouflage  for  sys- 
tematic attempts  to  implant  a  new  set  of 
values.  In  the  field  of  religion,  tor  example. 
Dr.  James  PUdl^  former  Poughkeepsie  clergy- 
man and  now  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  (New  York  City),  has 
written: 

"The  main-line  Christian  faith  (is]  the 
only  view  toward  life  not  receiving  an  ade- 
quate hearing  at  Vassar  College.  •  •  •  |lt 
is  I  my  conviction  that  at  the  college  the 
dice  are  loaded  against  the  common  Chris- 
tian faith  held  by  all  the  principal  churches." 

Of  course  1  am  not  suggesting  that  all 
Vassar  teachers  play  at  this  game.  There  are 
many  notable  exceptions.  I  would  only  in- 
dicate the  net  Inrpact  of  a  Vassar  education. 
As  Mary  McCarthy  exulted,  a  freshman 
arrives,  "with  the  hope  of  being  made  over, 
redirected.  •  •  •  The  daughter  of  a  con- 
servative lawyer,  doctor,  banker,  or  busi- 
nessman win  have  choeen  Vassar  in  all  prob- 
ability with  the  idea  of  transcending  her 
background.  And  if  she  herself  is  not  con- 
scloxis  of  such  plans  for  herself,  her  teachers 
have  them  for  her."  , 

y  Fere  is  a  precious  testimonial  to  our  edu- 
catbrs  and  to  their  interpretation  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  For  all  their  caterwaulings 
about  letting  a  student  make  up  his  own 
mind  ova  colleges  do  promote  an  orthodoxy, 
and  one  to  their  liking. 

Now,  by  what  legerdemain  do  the  profes- 
sors obtain  the  right  to  implant  seeds  of  their 
own  choice.'  And  why  do  they  look  upon 
criticism  of  their  estate  as  a  minor  blas- 
phemy? It  was  never.  In  our  country,  an 
unworthy  act  to  reproach  autocrats.  Not 
until  recently.  Nor  was  it  unacceptable  for 
individuals  to  support  that  in  which  they 
believed — no  matter  on  whose  domain  they 
trespassed.  Until  recently.  But  modern 
educators,  as  they  go  about  their  business  of 
shaping  student  attitudes,  have  been  able  to 
make  of  themselves  a  unique.  Inviolable 
sect.  As  for  the  common  laymen  with  no 
especial  privilege — Just  bury  them  with  ridi- 
cule for  their  refusal  to  accept  passively  an 
ideology  which  is  inimical  to  a  free  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  attacking  congres- 
sional investigation  of  Communist  in- 
filtration, Elmer  Davis  had  reason  to 
speak  from  the  heart.  But  was  Elmer 
also  being  used  to  help  Miss  Bland ing.  by 
throwing  a  smoke  screen  about  Vassar? 


Jefferson  and  Chril  Libertiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MA8SACU  U  Sri'l'S 

m  TOE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  bio- 
graphical essay  by  Claude  G.  Bowers, 
for  the  past  13  years  our  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly: 

JsmssoN  AND  Civil  Lrannxs 

(By  Claude  Q.  Bowers) 

I 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

primarily   as   a   consummate   politician,    as 


indeed  he  was.  but  he  was  mor*  ilgnlflcanfe 
as  •  political  phUoflopher  who  entered  tta*,. 
political  arena,  not  in  search  of  personal  pre. 
ferment,  but  to  impose  his  political  phUos- 
ophy  on  American  society.  To  him.  above  all. 
we  are  Indebted  for  the  democratic  concept 
of  the  state.  The  decisive  struggle  came  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  republic  when 
powerful  undemocratic  forces  were  fighting 
to  exterminate  the  American  freedoms.  To 
appreciate  the  calilier  of  his  leadership  and 
the  sincerity  and  consistency  of  his  potnci- 
ples.  a  hasty  review  of  his  character  and 
activities  Is  necessary. 

He  was  bom  on  AprU  2,  1748.  In  his  father's 
hoiise  at  Shadweil.  near  the  hilltop  on  which 
he  was  to  build  the  beautiful  home  of  his 
heart.  Montlcello.  His  father  was  a  self- 
made  man  of  the  pioneer  typw,  but  becati— 
of  his  mother  the  srlstocratic  blood  of  th« 
Randolphs  coursed  in  his  veins.  When  In  his  - 
early  tmyhood  his  father  died,  he  came  Into 
possession  of  a  large  estate,  and  aside  from 
the  management  of  his  property  he  was  the 
master  of  his  destiny.  In  his  17th  year  torn 
entered  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  while  his  first  year  there  found  him  sow- 
ing the  proverbial  wild  oats  "in  the  society 
of  horse  racers,  card  players,  and  fox  hunt- 
ers," his  conscience  pricked  him  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  when  he  devoted  15  hours  a  day  to 
study.  Adopting  law  as  a  profession,  he  had 
the  immeasurable  advantage  of  the  tutelage 
of  George  Wythe,  a  great  lawyer  and  Jurist, 
a  political  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  vast 
erudition.  It  was  In  these  years  that  he  read 
the  political  philosophers  from  ancient  to 
modern  times  and  discussed  them  in  inti- 
mate conversations  with  his  tutor. 

In  1789.  in  his  26th  year,  the  young  country 
squire  was  sent  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses.  The  Stamp  Act  had  Infuriated 
the  Patriot  Party,  and  the  conciliatory  re- 
peal was  8p>olled  when  Parliament  passed  the 
Townshend  Acts  imposing  taxation  without 
representation  as  a  right.  Jefferson  alined 
himself  with  the  patriots.  /' 

Then  came  the  tea  tax.  the  Boston  port 
bill,  the  rallying  of  the  forces  of  opposition, 
and  the  creation  of  the  Continental  Congress 
to  assure  the  united  action  of  the  Colonies. 
When  instructions  to  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion were  under  consideration.  Jefferson  sub- 
mitted his  own  views  in  a  paper  that  was 
profound.  brilliantly  and  powerfully 
phrased,  but  so  novel  and  revolutionary  that 
the  older  memlMrs  of  the  Burgesses  drew 
back  in  alarm.  They  found  an  excuse  to 
reject  it;  yet  so  deep  was  the  Impression 
made  that  they  who  had  rejected  it  as  in- 
structions determined  on  its  publication  and 
circulation  as  propaganda.  It  reached  the 
seasoned  statesmen  and  politicians  In  the 
Congress  who  Instantly  recognized  In  the 
author  a  political  genliu  of  a  high  order. 
So  impressive  was  this  "Summary  View  of 
the  Rights  of  British  America"  that  when 
Lord  North  submitted  his  "conciliatory 
proposition,"  which  conceded  something  that 
meant  nothing,  the  legislature  turned  to 
young  Jefferson  to  write  the  reply,  and  this 
he  did  with  such  brilliance  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  adopted  It  as  its  own. 

Thus,  when  elected  to  Congress  in  I77S. 
Jefferson  did  not  appear  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
stranger.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
original  thinker  had  preceded  him,  and  when 
at  length  the  hour  of  s«-paratlon  from  the 
mother  country  came,  the  older  and  more 
seasoned  men  in  Congress,  led  by  John 
Adams,  turned  to  him  to  write  the  historic 
document.  Today  the  eloquent  Indictment 
of  British  misrule  has  but  an  academic  In- 
terest, but  the  preamble,  setting  forth  con- 
cisely the  elements  of  the  democratic  creed, 
was  revolutionary  and  Is  immortal.  It  Is 
surprising  that  this  revolutionary  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  did  not  flgiue  in  the 
debate,  since  many  members  feared  and 
despised  democracy,  and  were  to  be  numbered 
among  Jefferson's  most  venomous  antag- 
onists in  the  Homeric  struggle  to  come. 
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The  Declaration  written  and  adopted,  the 
author  turned  his  attention  to  Virginia,  and 
found  a  seat  again  in  the  legislature.  Many 
thought  independence  meant  merely  the 
substitution  of  a  republic  for  a  monarchy, 
and  to  Jefferson  that  meant  nothing.  For 
him  it  was  an  opportunity  to  achieve  demo- 
cratic reforms  in  the  social  nnd  political  sys- 
tems. Virginia  had  Just  adopted  a  reaction- 
ary constitution,  antipathetic  to  democracy, 
and  without  submitting  it  to  the  people. 
Thus  In  October,  3  months  after  writing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Jefferson  ap- 
peared in  the  legislature  with  dynamite  in 
his  hand. 

Within  4  days  he  introduced  the  then 
drastic  measure  providing  that  tenants  In 
tall  should  hold  their  lands  in  fee  simple, 
and  this  struck  at  the  very  root  of  feudalism 
in  Virginia.  It  was  a  deadly  blow  aimed  at 
the  oligarchy  of  the  rich,  and  seemed  all  the 
deadlier  to  the  aristocracy  because  it  came 
from  its  side  of  the  barricade.  Jefferson  had 
turned  against  his  clsss.  The  purpose  of 
the  system  he  attacked  was  to  perpetuate 
wealth,  by  law,  in  a  few  privileged  families. 
Against  powerful  opposition,  he  pushed  his 
democratic   measure   to  its  passage. 

He  followed  with  another  measure  against 
the  further  Importation  or  slaves.  His  ref- 
erence to  this  iniquity  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  stricken  out  to  pre- 
vent a  sectional  schism.  Again  the  oppNoei- 
tion  was  so  strong  that  it  v.'&s  laid  aside,  lest 
an  Insistence  on  its  passage  Imperil  other  re- 
form measures  that  had  m  chance  to  pass. 
Even  so,  Jefferson  again  had  made  men  think 
on  the  evil.  He  was  always  opposed  to  slav- 
ery on  both  economic  and  moral  grounds, 
nrhis  abomination  must  have  an  end."  he 
wrote,  "and  there  is  a  superior  bench  re- 
served in  heaven  for  those  who  hasten  it." 

He  also  introduced  a  meas\u«  for  popular 
education  through  public  schools,  main- 
tained through  taxation  of  the  well  to  do. 
This  too  was  savagely  fought  by  men  of 
property  who  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  man's  son;  and  so  persistent  was  the 
opposition  that  years  were  to  intervene  be- 
fore popular  education  was  possible  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

But  most  Impassioned  of  all  was  the  battle 
waged  against  the  adoption  of  Jefferson's 
bill  for  the  separation  of  chxirch  and  state 
and  his  (n-dlnance  of  religlaxis  freedom.  For 
generations,  denominations  opposed  to  the 
established  church  had  been  subjected  to 
persecution.  Baptists.  Methodists.  Presby- 
terians, and  Quakers  holding  services  in 
their  own  houses  had  been  declared  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  dissenting  preachers  had 
been  dragged  from  the  pulpit  and  thrown 
Into  filthy,  vermin-infested  Jails.  Jefferson 
proposed  that  men  shovUd  have  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  But  he  had  more  In  view 
In  his  proposed  separation  of  ch\irch  and 
state.  The  established  church  had  long 
been  a  powerful  ally  of  the  political  oligarchy 
of  the  feudalistlc  arlstocnicy.  with  political 
preachers  Joining  the  reactionary  politicians 
against  progress  and  reforms.  So  atubborn 
was  the  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  re- 
ligious freedom  that  it  was  not  until  after 
Jefferson  had  gone  to  Paris  that  it  became  a 
law. 

These  democratic  reforms  Inctirred  the 
lasting  hatred  of  the  reactionary  aristocracy 
and  alienated  cherished  friends,  but  the 
rising  democratic  forces  rallied  around  Jef- 
ferson, and  in  June  1779  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  Here  hte  enemies  were  to 
have  their  revenge.  It  was  at  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington with  his  army  was  In  the  North;  war 
materiel,  on  Washington's  appeal,  had  been 
sent  to  him;  and  on  Washington's  insistence, 
Virginia  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  reinforce 
the  TiAj  in  North  Carolina,  when  the  Inva- 
sion came,  and  found  Virginia  unprepared. 
When,  very  soon  after  Jefferson's  retirement, 


Washington  and  Lafayette  with  the  full  force 
of  the  patriotic  army  swept  into  the  State 
and  victory  perched  upon  its  banners,  Jeffer- 
son's enemies  made  the  most  of  it. 

Sensitive  to  criticism,  Jefferson  retired  to 
Montlcello,  but  it  too  had  its  shadows  now. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted, 
died,  leaving  him  in  the  deepest  gloom.  It 
was  then,  partly  to  divert  his  mind,  that  he 
turned  to  the  writing  of  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, his  only  book.  It  Is  still  readable 
today. 

On  the  Insistence  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
turned to  public  life  and  reent^ed  Congress 
in  the  autumn  of  1783.  His  leadership  was 
conceded,  and  he,  who  had  written  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  piloted  the  peace 
treaty  to  its  ratification,  despite  the  incredi- 
ble obstacles  in  the  way.  Under  his  chair- 
manship, plans  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  drawn. 
Into  his  draft  he  wrote :  "After  the  year  1800 
of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of 
the  said  States  (to  be  carved  from  the  terri- 
tory] otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes."  Again  Jefferson's  prohibition  was 
stricken  out,  but  his  proposal  created  senti- 
ment and  it  was  included  in  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

In  the  summer  of  1784,  Jefferson  went  to 
France  as  Minister,  and  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  happier  in  Paris  than  in  any 
other  post  he  held.  Here  he  was  to  remain  5 
years,  relishing  tranqulUity.  Elegantly 
housed,  conversing  with  the  French  phUoe- 
ophers  and  artists,  avidly  interested  in  the 
premonitions  of  the  Revolution,  he  stUl  had 
time  for  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the 
cloistered  room  he  had  in  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  he  could  hide  himself  away  for 
meditation.  He  scoured  the  bookstalls  for 
new  and  rare  volimies,  roamed  the  streets  In 
search  of  history  and  lieauty,  frequented  the 
studio  of  Houdon,  and  excitedly  inspected 
new  Inventions  and  mechanical  devices.  He 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Mme.  Helv^tius, 
mildly  flirted  with  the  Princesse  de  Tess* 
and  Mme.  de  Corney,  and,  less  mildly,  with 
Marie  Cosway,  the  artist,  whose  friendship 
was  to  last  into  old  age. 

Once  only  he  had  a  warning  of  the  strug- 
gle he  was  to  encounter  on  his  return.  On 
reading  the  American  Constitution,  he  was 
shocked  by  the  absence  of  a  BUI  of  Rights  to 
protect  the  people  against  the  abxise  of  power. 
Hotly  he  rallied  his  friends  at  home  to  ac- 
tion. "A  BUl  of  Rlghte,"  he  wrote  Indig- 
nantly to  Madison,  "Is  what  the  p^ple  are 
entitled  to  against  every  government  on 
earth  •  •  •  and  which  no  Just  government 
should  refuse  or  rest  on  inference."  In  the 
First  Congress,  Madison  responded  with  the 
first  10  amendments,  which  supplied  the 
need.  Soon,  back  home,  Jefferson  would  have 
to  put  on  the  armor  of  militant  leadership  to 
save  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  the  erasure  of 
reactionary  antidemocratic  forces.  The 
struggle  for  democracy  In  America  had  not 
been  won.  He  went  home  on  leave,  expecting 
to  return  to  Paris,  and  it  was  without  elation 
that  he  consented  to  enter  Washington's 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Such  was  Jefferson's  baclcground  in  prin- 
ciples and  action  when  the  dramatic  final 
struggle  began  which  was  to  determine  defi- 
nitely whether  ours  should  be  a  democratic 
republic. 

zn 

Henceforth  his  life  was  to  be  more  vio- 
lently controversial^  and  gradually,  even  re- 
luctantly, the  philosopher  merged  into  the 
active  politician  fighting  for  the  tenets  of 
his  political  phUosophy.  In  social  circles 
In  PhUadelphla  and  New  York  he  was 
shocked  by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Specu- 
lators were  absorbed  In  accumulating  wealth 
by  hook  or  crook,  and  society  was  dreaming 
of  a  court.  Under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Federalist  Party, 
scornfully  antidemocratic,  was  thoroughly 
entrenched.  Its  leaders  were  clever,  elo- 
quent, resourceful,  and  ruthless,  supported 


by  the  rich  merchants  of  seaboard  cities  and 
the  bankers,  speculators,  and  manufacturers. 
Small  merchants  and  artisans  were  as  dirt; 
tillers  of  the  earth  were  beneath  the  notice 
of  government,  and  these,  widely  scattered, 
did  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  organiza- 
tion and  direction.  The  Federalists  were  In- 
tent to  create  a  strong  government  to  which 
the  rich  should  be  boiuid  by  mercenary  in- 
terest. 

Jefferson  observed  the  drift  with  conster- 
nation. Very  soon  Hamilton  was  presvuning 
to  direct  foreign  policy,  and  brushes  in  coun- 
cil, distasteful  to  Jefferson,  became  frequent. 
He  did  not  like  Hamilton's  bank,  and  he  dls- 
trtisted  Hamilton's  obsession  on  an  army. 
At  length  he  and  Madison  agreed  on  the 
necessity  for  an  organized  opposition,  but 
there  was  little  that  could  be  done.  Con- 
gress was  dominated  by  the  Federalists.  The 
Federal  courts  were  packed  with  Federalist 
politicians  willing  to  sit  in  party  caucuses. 
The  Federalists  had  a  powerful  propaganda 
organ  in  Fenno's  paper,  and  soon  Cobbett's 
Porcupine  was  poiirlng  forth  abuse  on  the 
despised  Democrats  and  especially  on  Jef- 
ferson. It  was  then  that  Jefferson  encour- 
aged Philip  Freneau,  the  poet,  to  start  » 
paper  in  opposition.  Soon  Hamilton  anon- 
ymously was  writing  bitter  attacks  on  his 
colleague,  but  Jefferson  refrained  from  re- 
taliation. Twice  in  disgust  he  tendered  his 
resignation  only  to  be  persuaded  by  Wash- 
ington to  remain,  but  he  tendered  his  third 
resignation  definitively.  There  was  nothing 
he  could  do  by  remaining.  The  policies  he 
had  opposed  were  largely  economic.  The 
enemies  of  democracy  had  not  yet  emerged 
openly  jo  tear  down  the  sustaining  pUlars 
of  liberty  and  popular  government,  and  on 
the  issues  then  involved  the  people  had 
their  remedy  at  the  polls. 

He  returned  to  his  loved  hilltop  to  cultio 
vate  his  acres,  to  tend  his  flowers  and  pota- 
toes, to  read,  write,  meditate,  and  converse 
amicably  with  friends  and  neighbors.  He 
observed  the  Jay  Treaty  with  distaste  as  a 
document  bearing  the  stamp  of  Downing 
Street,  and  concluded  that  "whUe  all  hands 
were  below  deck,  everyone  at  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  the  captain  In  his  cabin  attend- 
ing to  the  logbook,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  bad 
run  the  ship  Into  an  enemy's  port."  But  it 
was  not  the  Jay  Treaty  that  put  him  on  hia 
mettle. 

The  Federalists  were  now  planning  to  go 
beyond  policies  to  principles.  They  were 
now  denouncing  the  Democratic  societies 
as  to(^  of  the  Jacobins  and  were  demand- 
ing their  suppression.  Here  was  something 
that  struck  at  the  heart  of  liberty,  reduced 
democracy  to  a  major  crime,  and  erased  from 
the  Constitution  the  Bill  of  Rights  Jeffer» 
son  had  demanded  as  a  protection  of  the 
people  against  the  abuse  of  power.  Here  wa« 
tyranny  in  incubation,  and  Jefferson  was 
astonished  that  it  had  come  so  soon.  "To 
demand  that  censors  of  public  measures  be 
given  up  for  pxinishment  is  to  renew  the  de- 
mand of  the  wolves  that  the  sheep  give  up 
their  dogs  as  hostages  of  peace."  he  wrote 
Olles,  of  Virginia. 

But  there  was  no  overt  act  as  yet.  Mean- 
whUe  the  Federalists,  fearing  his  opposition 
to  their  plans  most  of  all,  were  Increasing  the 
ferocity  of  their  slanders.  Was  not  Jeffer- 
son a  Jacobin — a  tool  of  Ftance — an  assas- 
sin of  Kings — a  friend  of  anarchy — an  athe- 
ist— ^the  inciter  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion? 
He  turned  In  contempt  from  this  f usUlade  to 
his  fields  and  gardens,  his  books,  correspond- 
ence, and  friends.  "Let  Adams  have  it." 
he  said  when  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for 
President  in  1796.  To  Madison  he  wrote  that 
In  the  event  of  a  tie  he  wished  that  "Mr. 
Adams  may  be  preferred."  He  wrote  others 
that  he  would  be  happier  "with  the  society  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  friends  and  feUow 
workers  of  the  hearth."  than  with  "spies  and 
sycophants."  When  the  pressvire  upon  him 
Increased  he  wrote  Madison  that  he  wanted 
nothing,  but  if  his  friends  insisted,  he  would 
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accept  second  place — though  he  would  pre- 
fer the  third,  nothing.  Thiu  he  reached  the 
Vice  Presidency  in  1801  and,  luikngiwingly, 
appnxached  the  great  moment  o<  his  life. 

rr 

Zf  Jefferson  thought  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
as  an  Ivory  tower  whence  in  philosophic  calm 
he  could  observe  trends  and  events  and 
quietly  advise  his  friends,  he  was  almost  im- 
mediately disillusioned.  The  Federalists,  de- 
termined on  their  quarrel  with  the  French 
Republic,  were  pushing  toward  war.  Qou- 
vernetir  Morris,  anti-Democratic  and  antl- 
RepubUcan,  our  Minister  in  France,  had 
alined  himself  milltantly  against  the  Revo- 
lution. When,  none  too  soon,  he  was  re- 
called, Monroe,  the  Jeffersonlan,  was  sent, 
and  was  betrayed  by  his  own  Qovemment. 
When  Monroe  was  recalled  and  Pinckney, 
the  Federalist,  was  sent,  the  French  refused 
to  receive  him — and  the  war  hawks  clamored 
for  war.  Hamilton,  however,  was  chary  and 
proposed  the  sending  of  a  commission  with 
9  Federalists  and  1  Jeffersonlan,  Oerrt. 
But  the  moment  the  Commissioners  set  sail, 
the  Federalists  began  a  campaign  of  provocA* 
tlon  Against  our  ally  In  the  Revolution. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  when  Oongreaa 
convened  in  the  early  winter  of  1797.  Hav- 
tag  silenoed  the  Dtmocntlc  Societies  by  In- 
timidation and  denunciation,  the  Federalists 
felt  that  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  wipe  out 
the  "heresy  of  democracy"  and  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  Democratic  leaders— espe- 
cially Jefferson.  The  batteries  of  abuse  were 
tiirned  upon  him;  his  character  was  assailed, 
his  reputation  attacked,  his  personal  honor 
besmirched.  He  was  an  "atheist";  an  "an- 
archist"; the  "libeler  of  Washington";  the 
"tool  of  Robespierre,"  then  dead;  a  "liar"; 
and.  worse  than  all.  a  "Democrat."  Sub- 
jected to  the  snubs  and  Insults  of  society, 
he  shimned  it  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the 
library  of  the  Philoeophlcal  Society,  of  which 
he  wns  president. 

The  congressional  session  opened  with  a 
message  of  Adams  so  wild  that  Jefferson 
thought  it  "Insane."  So  fantastic  became 
the  propaganda  that  the  Porcupine  was  de- 
nouncing all  revolutions,  not  excluding  our 
own.  as  the  work  of  "knaves,  fools,  and 
philosophers,"  Jefferson  being  the  knave,  the 
fool,  the  phUoeopher. 

Then  came  the  XTZ  episode,  the  demand 
of  Talleyrand  on  the  Commission  for  a  bribe, 
and  the  war  hawks  were  beside  themselves 
with  glee.  Jefferson,  shocked  by  the  Infamy 
of  Talleyrand,  refused  to  believe  that  the 
demand  had  had  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Government.  But  the  hysteria  of  the  man 
In  the  street  alarmed  him.  When  the  XTZ 
papers  arrived  and  were  hurried  to  the  press, 
he  was  too  good  a  political  psychologist  to 
underestimate  the  danger.  "Art  and  indus- 
try combined  have  certainly  wrought  out  of 
the  business  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple," he  wrote  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  Vir- 
ginia Jxirist. 

Now  the  atmosphere  for  extreme  measures 
was  just  right — Just  right  for  the  alien  and 
■edition  laws.  Fed  on  falsehoods,  the  public 
opinion  was  ready  for  any  stupidity.  The 
hysteria  was  encouraged  by  the  Porcupine, 
resorting  to  the  lowest  form  of  yellow  Jo\ir- 
nalism  and  featuring  the  fantastic  tale  that 
the  French  Army  had  landed  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  was  burning  farmhouses,  ravishing 
women,  and  kidnaping  children — and  the 
mobs  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  howled. 

Knowing  that  Congress  was  dominated  by 
the  warmongers  and  the  foes  of  democracy, 
Jefferson  advised  his  friends  in  Congress  to 
seek  an  adjournment  to  permit  a  consulta- 
tion with  constituents — actually  to  gain  time 
for  the  truth  to  catch  up  wlth^he  lies. 
But  the  Federalists,  now  booted  and  sp\irred. 
were  riding  hard  and  paid  no  heed. 

Thiis  Jefferson,  philosopher  of  democracy, 
presided  in  silence  in  the  Senate,  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
and  the  debate  that  followed.    Here  was  a 


clear  call  to  him — to  his  active  leadership. 
He  had  opposed  the  Hamlltonlan  measures, 
but  as  long  as  the  people  coxild  speak  and 
write,  remonstrate  and  petition,  tfae  remedy 
for  such  was  in  their  hands.  Yet  here  was 
an  open  declaration  of  war  against  free 
speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Here,  brutally  frank,  was  the  blotting  out  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  on  which  he  had  insisted. 
Finding  that  the  warmongers  were  talking  of 
"Septembrizing,  deportation,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  quelling  sedition  set  by  the  French 
executives,"  Be  concluded  that  "all  the  firm- 
ness of  the  human  mind  is  now  in  a  state 
of  requisition." 

Then  it  was  that  he  assumed  the  active 
leadership  of  the  op<poeition,  and  the  con- 
simimate  politician  emerged  to  defend  the 
tenets  of  his  philosophy.  He  thought  the 
alien  law  aimed  at  the  Irish  Catholics,  who 
were  robust  Republicans,  and  certainly  not 
at  "Porcupine."  who  was  flaunting  the  pic- 
tures of  George  m  and  Lord  North  In  his 
olBoe  windows.  When  Hamilton  Rowan,  the 
Irish  patriot,  was  tlireatened,  Jefferson  of- 
fered him  the  sanctuary  of  Montlcello,  but 
In  the  terror  in  proparatlon  the  alien  law 
was  to  play  an  inoonsplcuous  part.  The 
major  role  was  reserved  for  the  sedition  law. 

Coldly  calm  and  apparently  unmoved,  Jef- 
ferson looked  down  upon  the  debau  on  this 
vicious  measxire,  uniible  to  secure  a  hearing 
for  its  opponents.  Be  had  urged  these  to 
concentrate  their  arguments  on  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  measure,  and  men  like 
Madison,  Livingston,  and  Gallatin  were  pre- 
pared. But  when  they  tried  to  speak  they 
could  not  be  heard  for  the  coughing,  laugh- 
ing, loud  talking,  and  scraping  of  feet  on  the 
floor. 

But  if  Jefferson  could  not  hear  his  friends 
he  heard  his  enemies  and  was  appalled.  The 
democratic  press  was  to  be  silenced,  free 
speech  denied,  the  right  of  petition  pro- 
scribed; and  the  democratic  "heresy"  was  to 
be  crushed  if  need  t>e  by  armed  force.  Liv- 
ingston was  denoun<:ed  as  a  traitor  for  pro- 
posing that  Oerry  should  renew  negotia- 
tions in  Paris;  the  Aurora  was  "seditious" 
for  telling  the  Irish  what  the  alien  law  meant 
for  them;  and  "seditious,"  too,  the  Congress- 
men daring  to  write  their  constituents  about 
these  strange  proceedings.  When  a  Jeffer- 
sonlan asked  if  it  was  "proposed  to  prevent 
Members  from  speaking  what  they  please  or 
from  reaching  their  people."  the  suave  Rob- 
ert Harper,  leading  lor  the  majority,  agreed 
that  they  might  speak  in  the  Rouse  but  that 
it  would  be  "seditious"  to  publish  what  they 
said  there. 

▼ 

The  sedition  law  was  passed  and  the  terror 
began.  The  Commercial-Advertiser  of  New 
York  Immediately  began  denouncing  all  men 
as  traitors  who  dared  question  the  Sedi- 
tion Act.  Federal  judges  began  charging 
grand  Jiiries  In  praise  of  the  law  and  in 
denunciation  of  its  critics.  The  Federalist 
organ  in  New  York  was  laying  down  the  rule: 
"When  a  man  Is  heard  to  Inveigh  against 
the  sedition  law  he  deserves  to  be  suspected." 

The  purpose  was  to  taroriae  the  people 
Into  silence.  Jefferatm's  faith  in  the  spirit 
OlT  the  people  convinced  him  that  this  would 
fail.  His  fear  was  elsewhere.  He  feared  the 
rising  of  the  people  in  revolt  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  and  he  warned  his  fol- 
lowers against  insurrisction.  "Nothing  could 
be  so  fatal,"  he  wrote  Pendleton.  "Anything 
like  force  would  check  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  and  rally  [the  people]  against  the 
Government.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  oppo- 
sition the  American  people  will  permit.  But 
keep  away  an  show  of  force  and  they  will 
bear  down  all  the  propensities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  constitutional  means  of  elec- 
tion and  petition."  Here  we  have  the  caliber 
of  his  leadership,  his  consummate  geniiM  as 
political  strategist  and  statesman. 

He  nutde  no  public  speeches,  wrote  neither 
articles  nor  pamphlets;  but  the  sponsors  ot 


the  repressive  measures  feared  him  most. 
RufSans  played  the  rogue's  march  beneath 
his  windows:  his  mail  was  brirdened  with 
threatening  letters:  spies  penetrated  into  his 
home  to  report  his  conversation,  and  spies 
dogged  his  footsteps  and  watched  his  house. 
Timothy  Pickering  was  feverishly  searching 
bis  writings  to  find  an  Isolated  phrase  on 
which  he  could  be  arrested  for  sedition.  His 
mail  was  tampered  with,  opened,  read,  with- 
held; and  he  explained  to  Madison  his  fail- 
ure to  sign  his  name  "which  has  been 
rendered  almost  habitual  with  me  by  the 
necessity  of  the  poet  office:  Indeed  the  period 
is  now  approaching  when  I  shall  discontinue 
writing  letters  as  much  as  possible,  knowing 
that  every  snare  will  be  used  to  get  hold  of 
what  may  be  perverted."  Surrounded  by 
treachery,  he  had  to  deny  himself  to  all  but 
trusted  friends.  With  these  he  had  personal 
contact,  and  through  these  he  reached  oth- 
ers—especially his  leaders  in  every  SUte 
His  contacts  with  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
Giles  were  close  and  constant,  and  through 
them  he  directed  the  congressional  strategy 
of  his  party. 

But  when  the  terror  came  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  its  ferocity.  Serenaded  along  with 
his  friends  by  the  rogue's  march  at  night,  he 
had  abuse  poured  upon  him  at  PMerallst 
dinners,  and  the  FsderalUt  press,  taking  lu 
cue  from  Porcupine,  was  ezhaustlnt  the 
vocabulary  of  vlllflostlon,  and  the  pulpit  was 
bearing  false  wltnees  while  flinging  mud,  and 
eastern  colleges  were  promiscuously  passing 
out  honorary  degrees  to  federallstlc  poUti- 
clans  of  no  Intellectual  distinction,  while 
none  went  to  the  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Philosophical  Society,  the  friend  of 
Franklin  and  Rittenhouse.  For  all  this,  Jef- 
ferson was  prepared.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  the  stump  speeches  of  Federal  Judges  in 
glorification  of  the  sedlUon  law  and  In  de- 
nunciation of  lU  critics,  or  for  the  cynical 
brutality  of  these  courts  In  the  mock  trials 
of  democratic  editors.  Nor  for  the  smug 
complacency  of  governmental  officials  when 
drunken  mobs  fell  on  editors  with  guns  and 
clubs  and  tried  to  wreck  the  office  of  the 
Aurora.  The  arrest  and  persecution  of  Mat- 
thew Lyon,  a  Vermont  patriot,  editor,  and 
Congreesman.  amaaed  him.  The  editor  in  a 
letter  had  referred  to  "Adams'  continual 
grasp  for  power"  and  his  "ridiculous  pomp." 
For  this  he  was  arrested  for  "sedlUon."  con- 
victed in  a  farcical  trial,  and  conveyed  by 
armed  men  on  horseback  to  a  loathsome  Jail 
40  miles  away.  The  men  who  had  followed 
Bthan  Allen  prepared  to  demolish  the  jail  to 
effect  his  rescue  but  were  restrained  by 
Lyon's  appeal  to  them  to  resort  to  legal 
methods  only.  He  was  then  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  a  large  majority,  and  Jefferson  and 
his  friends  raised  the  money  to  pay  his  fine. 

The  right  of  petition  had  become  "sedi- 
tious." John  C.  Ogden,  carrying  a  petition 
for  Lyon's  release  to  Philadelphia,  was  ar- 
rested; on  his  release  a  gang  prepared  to 
scourge  him  In  the  streeU  of  Litchfield  when 
the  arrival  of  a  reecue  party  intervened.  It 
had  become  "seditious"  to  solicit  funds  to 
pay  Lyon's  fine;  and  when  Anthony  Haskell, 
a  Vermont  editor,  appealed  for  funds 
through  his  paper,  rtghtly  describing  Lyon's 
Jailer  as  "a  Tory."  he  was  arrested  In  the 
night  and  taken  by  armed  men  on  horseback 
60  miles  In  a  pouring  rain  to  a  miserable  Jail, 
and  denied  permission  to  dry  his  soaking 
clothes.  He  was  hurried  to  trial  befwe  PM- 
eral  Judge  Patterson,  pronounced  guilty  of 
"sedition"  without  ceremony,  and  denied  the 
right  of  defense. 

Nothing  was  too  petty  for  the  Inquisitors. 
When  an  illiterate  Revolutionary  soldier. 
David  Brown,  was  found  distributing  attacks 
of  his  own  crude  compoeltlon  on  the  sedition 
law,  he  was  denounced  as  "Jefferson's  agent 
paid  to  spread  sedition."  Had  he  not  taken 
part  In  the  raising  of  a  liberty  pole?  Worse 
still,  had  it  not  borne  the  inscription  "No 
stamp  tax:  no  sedition  law"?  Had  he  not 
paid  to  have  the  inscription  painted  and 
actually  held  the  ladder  for  the  man  who 
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put  It  up?  Dragged  before  Chase,  the  grand 
inquisitor,  who  was  shocked  by  the  man's 
turpitude,  he  was  fined  beyond  all  reason  and 
sent  to  Jail  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Meet  inf  amovis  perhapM  was  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  Thomas  Adams,  the  powerful 
editor  of  the  Independent  Chronicle,  of  Bos- 
ton. His  arrest  for  sedition  followed  his  crit- 
icism of  an  act  ot  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. While  gravely  111,  he'  was  dragged 
before  Chief  Justice  Dana,  who.  In  an  in- 
flamatory  charge  to  the  jury,  not  only  de- 
nounced the  editor  and  the  democratic  press 
but  savagely  attacked  the  lawyers  for  the 
defense  as  guilty  of  sedition.  Thus,  it  had 
become  dangerous  for  a  lawyer  to  defend  a 
man  charged  under  the  sedition  law.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Dana  refused  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  lawyers  to  publish  his  atro- 
cious charge.  With  protetits  hammering  on 
the  Jail  door,  Adams  was  finally  released,  but 
g  weeks  later  the  sick  man  was  dead. 

The  climax  of  reactionary  stupidity  came 
with  the  arrest  of  Jeremiah  Peck  for  the 
crime  of  circulating  a  petition  to  Congress 
for  the  repeal  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
Peek  was  a  Federalist  and  the  petition  had 
been  wrltun  by  the  author  of  the  famous 
Newburg  Letters,  also  a  FederalUt.  When 
Peck  was  dragged  from  his  bed  by  armed 
men,  put  on  a  horse  in  manacles,  and  for 
ft  days  paraded  through  vUlagas  and  towns 
en  rouu  to  New  York,  the  people  were 
shocked  and  enlightened.  Here  was  federal- 
Ism  on  parade:  here  wan  the  sedition  law 
before  their  eyes.  Here  in  these  arresU  and 
trials  was  a  brutally  frank  attempt  to  wipe 
out  all  the  fundamental  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  a  Constitution  that  had  become  a  door 
mat,  and  to  make  the  democratic  instinct 
of  the  people  a  crime  against  the  state. 

Jefferson  fixed  his  hope  on  the  approaching 
elections  when  the  people  would  have  their 
Inning  at  the  polls.  MeanwhUe,  these  crimes 
against  the  people  had  to  be  kept  before 
them,  and  the  debate  continued  until  the 
opening  of  the  polls.  Jefferson  had  no  am- 
bition for  office,  but  around  him  alone  oould 
the  people  be  rallied,  since  he  had  become  the 
symbol  of  their  defense.  In  the  late  summer 
of  1796  a  memorable  conference  was  held 
under  the  treee  on  the  Inwn  of  Montioello. 
There  sat  Jefferson,  who  hud  inspired  It,  with 
Nicholas  of  Virginia  and  John  Breckenridge 
of  Kentucky.  Madison,  unable  to  attend, 
was  in  accord  with  the  purpoee.  This  was 
to  devise  a  plan  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  vlotatlons  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
force  agiuuon  and  debate  in  every  SUte  In 
the  Union.  It  was  to  launch  a  movement 
against  the  sedition  law  through  the  leg- 
islatures with  reeolutions  denouncing  it  as 
unconstitutional.  Today  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law  can  safely  be  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  that  time  the  Court  was 
packed  with  partisans  of  the  law.  and  no  one 
was  more  virulent  in  denouncing  its  critics 
than  theee  Federal  Judges. 

Thus  came  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions.  Jefferson  knew  that  the  alien 
and  sedlUon  laws  would  lead  ineviubly  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  resolu- 
tions therefore  called  for  their  repeal.  They 
set  forth  the  compact  theory  of  the  Union, 
but  this  played  no  part  in  the  debates  that 
were  to  follow.  The  Federalist  legislature  of 
Maryland  rejected  the  reeolutlon  as  im- 
proper because  they  called  for  the  repeal 
of  tne  alien  and  sedition  laws;  that  of  Dela- 
ware because  they  were  a  very  unjustifiable 
Interference  with  the  general   government. 

Jefferson's  Justification  ior  the  resolutions 
is  quite  clear.  "If,"  he  said,  "these  laws 
should  stand,  these  conclusions  will  fiow  from 
them:  That  the  general  government  may 
place  any  act  they  think  proper  on  the  list 
of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves,  whether 
enumerated  or  not  enimierated  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  cognizable  of  them;  that  they 
may  transfer  its  cognisance  to  the  President 
or  any  other  person  who  nvay  himself  be  the 


aeeoser,  counsel.  Judge,  and  Jury,  and  whose 
suspicion  may  be  evidence,  his  order  the  sen- 
tence, his  officer  the  executioner,  and  whose 
breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transaction." 
He  knew  that  "unless  the  acts  of  tyranny  be 
arrested  on  the  threshold  it  would  drive  the 
States  into  revolution,  furnish  new  calumnies 
against  republican  government,  and  new 
pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed 
that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  an 
Iron  rod." 

He  wrote  Madison  that  the  plan  wotild  be 
to  afllrm  all  important  principles  in  the  res- . 
olutions  but  to  "leave  the  matter  in  such  a 
train  as  that  we  may  not  be  committed  abso- 
lutely to  push  matters  to  extremities."  The 
various  legislatures  were  to  be  asked  "to  con- 
cur* *  *  in  declaring  as  it  does  hereby  de- 
clare, that  the  acts  are  null  and  void  and  of 
no  force  or  effect." 

The  resolutions  served  their  ptirpose.  In 
every  legislature  there  were  debates,  which 
were  reported  in  the  press;  and  in  country 
stores,  in  streets  and  fields,  the  reeolutions 
were  discussed  by  the  people  until  they  came 
to  know  the  significance  of  the  crisis  con- 
fronting them.  Intarest  was  intensified  and 
general,  and  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  became  the  paramount  issue 
in  the  Presidential  contest  approaching. 
And  Jefferson,  the  leader,  became  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposition. 

Indeed,  fidelity  to  the  fundamentals  of 
his  political  philosophy  had  literally  pitched 
the  phUoeopher  into  the  cockpit  of  party 
politics.  He  outlined  and  directed  the  con- 
gressional strategy  of  his  party  and  inspired 
the  writing  of  letters  and  pamphlets  and 
the  establishment  of  newspapers  wherever 
needed.  Insisting  on  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets  and  leafiets,  he  summoned  his 
followers  to  find  the  money.  He  made  out 
a  subscription  list,  setting  down  opposite 
each  name  the  amount  expected.  He  urged 
Madison  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  each  day 
for  writing,  and  asked  his  followers  in  Con- 
gress to  fiood  their  constituents  with  letters 
that  were  read  avidly  in  country  stores,  vmtil 
the  Infuriated  Federalists,  now  alarmed, 
called  on  their  tools  on  the  Federal  bench 
to  denounce  the  writers  as  seditious. 

Meanwhile  a  war  over  the  XYZ  episode 
offered  the  once  powerful  party  of  Hamilton 
a  poeslble  way  out.  If  there  could  only  be  a 
war.  Jefferson  had  written  Gerry  bluntly 
that  his  friends  were  critical  because  he  did 
not  more  explicitly  state  whether  there  was 
In  your  colleagues  (Marshall  and  Pinckney] 
that  flexibility  which  persons  eameet  after 
peace  would  have  practiced;  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  their  demeanor  was  not  cold,  re- 
served and  distant  at  least  if  not  backward. 
He  was  warned  that  "your  fellow  citiaens 
feel  they  have  a  right  to  f\ill  Information." 
And  now  Gerry  was  home,  going  over  his 
report  with  John  Adams  in  the  house  in 
Quincy.  The  President  was  stunned  by  the 
revelation  of  the  treachery  of  his  Cabinet— 
eepecially  Pickering.  True  to  the  Adama 
character — petty  in  small  things,  majesticidly 
great  in  big  things — he  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  He  would  resume  negotla- 
t'ons  with  the  French.  The  warmongers 
writhed  in  agony  of  spirit  and  sharpened 
their  knives  for  the  little  man  they  no  longer' 
oould  deceive. 

And  Jefferson,  delighted  now  with  Gerry, 
was  instructing  Bdmund  Pendleton  to  reduce 
the  volumlnou3  report  to  a  capitulation 
"stating  everything,  short,  simple,  and  leveled 
to  every  capacity,"  and  concise  enough  to 
permit  its  publication  on  handbills.  With 
this  he  would  flood  the  country  and  reach 
all  the  people.  Th.\XB  the  XYZ  episode  dwin- 
dled to  a  farce. 

Threatened  now  with  the  triiuiph  of  Jef- 
ferson at  the  polls,  the  Federalist  leaders 
met  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  Binghams 
to  devise  a  plan  to  rob  him  of  the  victory 
they  feared.  It  was  proposed  that  the  cer- 
tificates of  electoral  votee  and  papers  should 
go  to  a  committee  compoeed  of  six  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  headed  by  the  Chief 


Jtistlce.  The  Federalists.  In  the  majority, 
would  go  into  secret  seesion  and  decide  which 
votes  should  be  counted  and  which  thrown 
out.  The  plan  to  keep  this  sinister  project 
from  the  public  failed  when  Duane  of  the 
Aiux^ra  received  two  copies,  under  cover,  and 
published  it  to  the  world.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  Federalists  in  their  desperation  prepared 
to  iorce  their  project  through,  despite  the 
|X}werftil  constitutional  argximent  of  Thomas 
Pinckney,  the  Jeffersonlan,  when  to  their 
consternation  and  disgtist  John  Marshall 
joined  the  opposition  on  the  issue.  He  forced 
amendments  to  which  his  fellow  partisans 
could  not  agree,  and  the  measure  died  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate. 

On  the  adjotirnment  of  Congress,  Jeffer- 
son retired  temporarily  to  the  secltislon  and 
serenity  of  Montlcello.  His  work  was  done. 
He  rode  over  his  plantation,  still  interested 
In  his  peas  and  potatoes,  his  fiowers,  and 
flocks.  Perhaps  he  turned  a  page  or  two  of 
his  favorite.  Osslan,  so  remote  from  politics. 
When  Marl's  pianoforte  arrived,  he  personally 
attended  to  the  tuning.  He  wrote  gossipy 
letters  about  a  murder  in  the  neighborhood 
and  about  the  chit-chat  of  the  neighbors. 
The  vile  attacks  on  his  public  and  private 
character  had  never  been  so  low.  and  from 
numerous  pulpits  he  was  blackguarded  as  an 
atheist.  He  ignored  these  attacks,  taking 
notice  of  but  one  fulmination  from  a 
preacher.  "If  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are 
Intended  for  thoee  who  preach  as  well  as  for 
others,"  he  said  dryly,  "he  will  some  day  feel 
the  duty  of  repentance." 

He  had  led  the  fight  against  the  most 
powerful  attempt  in  our  history  to  destroy 
the  elemental  freedoms  In  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  liberty  and  democracy,  but  in  the 
gloom  Of  that  dark  day  there  was  one  shaft 
of  light:  he  owed  his  final  triumph  to  the 
two  greatest  opponents  he  ever  had,  John 
Marshall  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  for- 
mer killed  the  plan  concocted  in  the  Bing- 
ham drawing  room  to  rob  him  of  his  victory 
at  the  polls;  and  when  the  Federalist  ex- 
tremists proposed  to  abandon  their  candidate 
and  throw  their  votes  to  Aaron  Burr,  It  was 
Hamilton  who  defeated  that  maneuver.  Gen- 
erations later,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  hia 
biography  of  Hamilton,  was  to  write  that  the 
election  of  Jefferson  "definitively  determined 
that  ours  should  be  a  democratic  republic." 

Putting  aside  his  preference  for  the  con* 
templatlve  life  to  lead  in  the  bitter  struggla 
for  the  freedoms  of  a  democracy,  the  poli- 
tician foxight  to  make  the  ideals  of  the  phi- 
loeopher  a  viui  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  thus  he  rendered  his  greatest 
service  to  his  country  and  hiunanlty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACH  usa-i'ia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  2,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  constructive  editorial  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes: 

Sick,  BaoKx,  No  PtACs  To  Go 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  in  mid-March,  a 
young  oOUxt  and  a  sergeant,  recuperating  In 
a  Paris  hospital  during  service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forcee,  discussed  the 
need  for  a  World  War  I  veterans'  organlaa- 
tion.  Soon  a  thousand  men  from  many 
units  went  to  the  French  capital  for  a  caucus. 
Paris  had  many  attractions,  and  meeting  in 
a  theater  was  not  one  of  them,  but  some  200 
stalwarts  saw  the  seesions  through,  and  out 
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dr  them  came  the  American  Legion,  which 
now  boasts  well  orer  3  million  membera  and 
18,000  posts  throughout  the  land  and  in  sct- 
eral  foreign  countries.  On  next  weekend  the 
birthday  of  the  Legion  will  be  observed. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  boast  of  the  achleTe- 
ments  of  this  largest  qf  ova  veterans'  organ- 
izations. ^  We  have  reviewed  them  In  the 
past,  and  we  have  commended  the  society  for 
its  remarkable  service  to  Qod.  to  country  and 
to  fellow  man.  but  the  record  speaks  for  itself 
and  we  would  now,  while  again  congratulat- 
ing our  comrades  on  a  great  job  well  done, 
refer  once  more  to  one  of  the  more  Important 
of  their  activities  and  urge  them  on  to  even 
stouter  service.  We  admit  to  having  been  a 
little  critical  at  times  about  what  we  think 
the  Legion  has  failed  to  do  in  not  pressing 
harder  for  pension  legislation  for  its  World 
War  I  founders,  but  that  is  in  part  under- 
standable when  one  considers  that  the  lead- 
ership has  largely  gone  over  to  new  and 
younger  war  veterans  and  when  one  realizes 
that  neither  they  nor  the  more  active  of  their 
elders  have  yet  faced  the  tragic  want  which 
manifests  Itself  only  when  age  and  infirmity 
overcome  them.  For  many  years,  and  based 
upon  the  experience  we  have  had  with  those 
who  have  preserved  our  country's  security 
from  the  Civil  War  on  down  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  pleaded  long  and  loudly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Nation's  war  veterans 
as  a  special  class  resulting  from  unselfish 
service  rendered  in  time  of  desperate  need. 
and  we  have  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  care  of  that  class  is  a' respon- 
sibility of  the  whole  people  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  costs  of  war.  Today  we  are  happy 
to  observe  that  this  theme  has  become  a  sol- 
emn slogan  of  the  American  Legion,  not  per- 
haps that  the  policy  had  not  long  sigo  been 
accepted  but  rather  for  the  reason  that  un- 
wholesome attacks  upon  the  structure  of 
veterans'  laws  have  required  an  added  em- 
phasis that  the  organization  has  not  failed 
to  demonstrate.  We  would  now,  in  this  col- 
umn, add  our  special  commendation  for  the 
excellence  with  which  this  duty  of  the  Legion 
Is  being  performed. 

For  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  directed 
special  attention  to  a  deplorable  breakdown 
In  the  administration  of  veterans'  affairs 
that  has  been  due  principally  to  a  short- 
sighted Congress.  We  have  assimied  no  new 
position,  because  the  stcR^  is  an  old  one 
and  enemies  of  the  veteran  class  have  fought 
It  stanchly  for  many  years,  but  the  situ- 
ation in  recent  weeks  has  been  so  desperately 
bad  that  lack  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions has  posed  a  threat  to  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration services  greater  than  ever  before 
faced.  We  have  attempted  to  offer  recom- 
mendations for  needed  corrections.  We  have 
In  part  named  couriers  of  misinformation. 
have  blamed  the  condition  on  confused 
thinking  and  lack  of  factual  data,  and  we 
have  pointed  unerringly  to  the  fact  that, 
unless  oiir  legislators  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities dictated  by  laws  they  have  placed 
upon  the  statute  books,  welfare  agencies, 
both  State  and  local,  are  going  to  have  to 
accept  duties  that  are  not  theirs  and  with 
which  they  are  patently  unable  to  cope,  they 
not  being  equipped  either  with  machinery. 
or  money  to  do  the  tremendous  Job  entailed. 

We  have  been  cheered  immeas\irably  by 
recent  events  In  which  the  Legion  has  played 
an  especially  effective  and  courageous  part. 
The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  been  holding  hearings  relating  to  a 
threatened  disastrous  breakdown  in  veterans' 
services.  Regardless  of  lU  advice,  the  Con- 
gress has  again  failed  to  meet  its  obligation 
by  not  voting  supplemental  funds  to  the  vet- 
erans' agency.  Some  committee  members, 
either  by  design  or  through  Ignorance,  con- 
fiision  and  misjudging  of  facts,  have  voted 
against  obviously  necessary  relief.  Legion 
leaders,  with  other  veterans'  spokesmen  of 
course  participating  strongly,  have  dug  in  for 
battle,  and  the  fight  promises  to  be  a  bitter 


one.  but  last  week  two  developments  high- 
lighted the  struggle  and  a  lltUe  sun  showed 
throui^  the  clouds. 

At  the  annual  Legion  rehabilitation  oom- 
mlasion  dinner  in  Witahlngton  on  Wednesday 
evening.  National  Commander  Louie  Cough 
took  up  the  battle  when  facing  many  scores 
of  Congressmen  and  called  upon  them  to  put 
an  end  to  evasion  and  honor  their  commit- 
ments to  care  for  the  disabled.  As  he  had 
done  earlier  at  the  Capitol,  he  struck  oat  at 
destructive  criticisms  of  the  veteran  pro- 
gram, decried  short-sighted  economy  and 
warned  that  President  Elsenhower  had  prom- 
ised the  utmost  In  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal treatment  for  this  country's  servicemen. 
Oough  permitted  the  suggestion  that  both 
Democratic  and  Rep  jbllcan  solons  might  be 
unaware  of  the  grave  condition  that  exists, 
but  he  told  them  to  get  out  of  hiding  and 
do  their  bounden  duty.  And  the  same  morn- 
ing, at  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bob  McCurdy,  the  Legion's  rehabilitation 
commission  chairman,  who  has  forgotten 
more  about  the  veterans'  cause  than  moet 
Congressmen  can  ever  learn,  laid  down  the 
law  with  a  rapier  tongue  tempered  with  a 
marked  good  hximor  and,  we  believe,  won 
more  support  for  the  veteran  cause  than  did 
a  dosen  other  witnesses  combined  who  have 
preceded  him. 

McCurdy  simply  set  forth  the  facts  tmder- 
standably.  He  dlsciissed  veterans  as  they 
have  been  defined  from  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  He  answered  the  challenge 
of  detractors  by  reviewing  the  national  and 
time-tried  policy  of  our  people.  He  outllixed 
the  needs  of  the  disabled,  struck  without  fear 
at  those  who  would  deny  services  to  the  fel- 
low who  is  sick  and  broke  and  has  no  place 
to  go.  and  he  called  for  an  end  to  unjust 
sniping  at  ofllclaldom  and  for  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  relief.  Carefully,  he  presented  a 
documented  case  in  concise,  logical,  factual, 
and  helpful  manner  and,  we  are  s\ure,  he 
won  friends  for  the  cause. 

This  experienced  spokesman  for  veterans 
did  not  defend  any  Illegalities:  he  rather 
promised  to  help  prevent  them.  He  cited 
Legion  efforts  to  red\ice  areas  of  differences 
between  veterans  and  those  who  have 
opposed  them,  never  hesitating  to  point  to 
Inconsistent  reasoning  and  always  placing 
the  blame  for  present  muddling  where  it 
belongs.  Faced  again  by  the  question  of 
mounting  nximbers  of  veterans  and  the  great 
cost  of  their  care,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
paxise  before  his  disarming  replies.  Queries 
differed  in  words,  and  some  Congressmen  in- 
dicated they  were  still  grappling  for  facts. 
But  McCurdy  was  reassuring  In  telling  them 
that  the  facts  could  be  had  for  the  asking 
if,  indeed,  they  were  wanted,  although  Indi- 
cations are  that  many  would  rather  resist 
the  truth  than  accept  it.  The  little  expert 
from  California  really  did  himself  proud  and 
we  are  happy  indeed  to  conunend  both  h*"* 
and  the  Legion  on  a  Job  well  done. 

It  astounds  us  sometimes  to  find  that 
Meml>er8  of  Congress,  especially  men  who 
have  themselves  seen  service  in  vmlform, 
are  ready  and  willing  to  economize  at  the 
expense  of  the  one  class  of  citizen  that  has 
done  more  than  any  other  for  our  coxmtry. 
It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  they  would 
even  think  about  permitting  their  local 
communities  to  consider  assuming  respons- 
ibility for  the  care  of  those  who  gave  so 
much  for  the  entire  Nation,  and  yet  that 
moet  incongruous  situation  Is  actually  al- 
lowed to  exist.  It  is  time  to  talk  facts  and 
to  be  fearless  in  dispersing  conf\ised  think- 
ing before  a  wave  of  public  indignation  rises 
up  to  smite  the  thoughtless.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  blowing  hot  and  ixAA.  This  is  no 
time  to  save  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
have  protected  our  rights  and  our  persons 
against  enemy  onslaught,  but  the  time  has 
come  to  do  battle  against  those  who,  for 
personal  gain,  do  not  wish  to  believe  the 
truth.  As  Bob  McCurdy  put  it  the  other 
day    to    that    familiar    how-far-can-we-go 


query,  the  question  Is  not  shall  we  do  It. 
but  how  we  shall  do  itf  Ws  cannot  afford 
to  fCHTget  veterans  who  are  sick  and  broke 
and  have  no  place  to  go.  His  testimony 
alone  proved  the  worth  of  the  American 
Legion  that  was  so  fortunately  born  34  years 
ago. 


Tkc  BrowncU  ComproauM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  zxxiNOu 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcou)  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Brownell  Compromise."  The  editorial 
was  published  on  March  3.  1953,  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-EUspatch: 

Thb  BaowKxix  Compcomisb 

Attorney  General  Brownell  has  some  back 
reading  to  do.  8o  it  appears  from  bis  new 
proposal  regarding  offshore  oil. 

The  chief  legal  adviser  to  the  Preeldent 
suggests  that  mineral  resources  in  the  beds 
of  the  marginal  seas  be  deeded  to  the  coastal 
States,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
retain  dominion  over  these  waters.  This  sug- 
gestion was  answered  before  Mr.  Brownell 
made  It,  and  by  the  highest  authority,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  two  sep*- 
rate  occasions. 

The  idea  now  advanced  by  the  Attorney 
General  was  first  advanced  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana  In  the  case  adjudicating  its  claims 
to  offshore  lands.  Louisiana  conceded  that 
"the  United  States  has  paramoimt  rights  in, 
and  full  dominion  and  power  over,  the  lands, 
minerals,  and  other  things  underlying  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Lo\il« 
slana."  There  was.  however,  Louisiana  con« 
tended,  no  conflict  between  the  United  States 
Government's  dominion  and  Louisiana's  sd« 
ministration  of  mineral  resources  in  the  sub- 
merged lands. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided.  June  S.  1950. 
against  Louisiana  on  the  identical  proposi- 
tion which  Attorney  General  Brownell  now 
proposes  nearly  3  years  later.  It  decided  that 
the  power  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  petroleum  in  the  seabed  was  Inseparable 
from  dominion  over  the  seas  of  the  marginal 
belt.  It  told  why  the  national  d^m^nlon 
must  be  complete: 

"Protection  and  contrt^  of  the  area  are  In- 
deed functions  of  national  external  sover<- 
eignty.  The  marginal  sea  is  a  naUonal.  not 
a  State  concern.  NaUonal  interests,  national 
responsibilities,  national  concerns  are  In- 
volved. The  problems  of  commerce,  national 
defense,  relations  with  other  powers,  wsr, 
and  peace  focus  there.  National  rights  must 
therefore  be  paramount  in  that  area." 

In  another  decision  handed  down  the  same 
day  the  Coiirt  speUed  out  the  ressons  why 
dominion  over  a  part  was  Inseparable  from 
dominion  over  the  whole.  This  was  the  off- 
shore oil  case  decided  against  the  State  of 
Texas.  In  that  decision  the  Court  referred  to 
a  similar  case  decided  against  the  State  of 
California  3  years  earlier.  To  quote  from 
the  Texas  decision: 

"It  is  said  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea 
can  be  complete  and  unimpaired  no  matter 
if  Texas  owns  the  oU  underlying  it.  Yet,  as 
pointed  out  in  United  States  r.  California. 
once  low-water  mark  is  passed  the  interna- 
tional domain  is  reached.  Property  rights 
must  then  be  so  subordinated  to  politloal 
rights  as  in  sulMtanee  to  ooaleeoe  and  uute 
In  the  national  eovereign. 
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"Today  the  cootrovery  li  over  oil.  To- 
morrow it  may  be  over  some  other  substance 
or  mineral  or  perhaps  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
itself.  If  the  property.  howe%er,  whatever  It 
may  be.  lies  seaward  of  low-water  mark,  its 
use,  disposition,  management,  and  control 
involve  national  interests  and  national  re- 
sponsibilities. That  is  the  sotirce  of  national 
rights  In  it.  Such  Is  the  rationale  of  the 
California  decision  which  we  liave  applied  to 
Louisiana's  ease. 

"Unless  any  claim  or  title  which  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  had  to  the  marginal  sea  is 
subordinated  to  this  ftill  paramount  power 
of  the  United  States  on  admlFslon,  there  is 
or  may  be  in  practical  effect  a  subtraction  in 
favor  of  Texas  from  the  national  sovereigntj 
of  the  United  States." 

These  three  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  cases  of  California.  IX)uiBlana.  and 
Texas  are  currently  informative  reading. 
They  should  be  required  reading  at  both  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Already,  plainly,  at  least  one  administra- 
tion advocate  of  turning  offshore  oil  over  to 
the  coastal  States — Attorney  General  Brown- 
ell— Is  worried  by  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
AKDXXsoir,  of  New  Mexico,  last  week  that  such 
an  act  of  Congress  would  l>e  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  will  be  all  to  the  good  if  Members  of 
Congress  Join  Mr.  Brownell  in  worrying 
enough  about  the  constitutionality  of  ths 
proposed  offshore-oil  glvesway  not  to  try  it. 

To  stimulate  such  constructive  worry  a  test 
of  constitutionality  should  be  brought  t>efore 
the  Supreme  Court — and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  if  no  other  State  quickly  takes  the 
Initiative.  Missouri  shotild  do  so. 


The  PkiUiiM  Brother*,  of  Batoa  R(Mce» 
l^L,  Willi  a  ConbinatioB  of  Determina- 
tion, Covafe,  and  Know-how,  Brooflrt 
Forth  tte  Mafnificent  Prodnction  of 
Vitally  Needed  ISS-MUlimcter  SheUt 
for  Korea  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP  xx>cri8iANa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAT1VE8 

Thursday.  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  production  by  a  most 
efficient  plant  of  155 -millimeter  artillery 
shells.  These  shells  have  been  and  will 
be  used  extensively  In  Korea. 

Two  men.  Ralston  and  Hal  Phillips, 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  parlayed  energy, 
know-how,  and  determination  into  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  industries, 
namely,  the  Delta  Tank  Bdanufacturing 
Co.,  Inc..  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Perhaps  their  record  is  more  Impres- 
sive when  you  consider  that  these  out- 
standing businessmen,  now  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  for  our  defense  effort,  began 
their  business  careers  in  most  humble 
circumstances;  as  gasoline-station  op- 
erators on  the  very  site  where  this  plant 
Is  now  located. 

BXT  IB  THB  LUCXr 

This  can  and  should  be  a  lesson  for  aH 
Americans  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  sky  is  the  limit  as  far  as 
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success  is  concerned  when  you  put  forth 
the  gigantic  effort  that  the  Phillips 
brothers  did.  Their  phenomenal  suc- 
cess is  an  outstanding  example  of  Amer- 
ican progress  from  a  humble  beginning 
to  leadership  In  a  most  vital  industry. 

Not  01^  are  they  producing  a  vital 
war  material  and  giving  thousands  of 
employees  jobs  and  security,  but  they  are 
combating  communism  by  using  their 
industrial  know-how  to  aid  our  Korean 
defense  effort. 

SHOWN  nuunc  lzaoebship 

Not  only  have  they  shown  terrific  lead- 
ership in  the  production  of  ammunition, 
but,  with  another  company,  they  have 
achieved  remarkable  success,  at  a  peace- 
time endeavor,  which  has  brought  forth 
valued  improvements  to  peoples'  living 
conditions  in  the  eight  Stated  in  which 
they  operate  directly,  and  in  many  other 
States  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  in- 
direct operations.  This  expanding  busi- 
ness, namely  General  Gas  Co.,  includes 
the  manufacturing  of  tanks,  for  liquefied 
petroleum  gas,  known  as  butane,  and 
the  amazing  distribution  of  this  inodem- 
day  household  necessity  all  over  the 
South. 

In  addition,  this  company  produces 
gamma-ray  machines  for  industrial 
radiography.  X-ray  type  photography  of 
metals  and  other  opaque  materials.  All 
of  this  did  not  happen  by  accident,  but 
ratJber  by  the  exceptional  foresight  and 
driving  determination  of  these  two  Phil- 
lips brothers  who  did  not  know  what  the 
words  "quit"  and  "failure"  meant. 
Theirs  was  an  uphill  battle  from  a  mod- 
est beginning,  surmounting  obstacles 
daily,  imtil  they  have  come  to  the  top  of 
the  heap  today,  with  an  amazing  success 
story,  which  is  considered  as  a  dramtic 
example  of  how  we,  as  a  nation,  can  win 
In  a  cold,  in  a  hot,  or  in  any  other  war 
that  is  forced  upon  us  and  in  the  mean- 
time produce  for  peace  in  order  for  all 
our  people  to  enjoy  an  improved  living 
standard  and  a  prosperous  economy. 

XXJUIBIAITA   IS   PSOUO 

Naturally,  we  of  Louisiana  are  excep- 
tionally proud  of  what  the  Phillips 
brothers  have  accomplished.  We  are 
proud  today,  in  the  face  of  reports,  of 
the  shortage  of  ammunition,  that  the 
Delta  Tank  Manufacturing  Co.  has  fyl- 
fllled  its  quota  of  100,000  shells  of  the 
155-millimeter  tsrpe  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February  and  expect  to 
step  up  this  production  to  60,000  for  the 
month  of  March. 

All  of  this  could  not  have  happened 
by  accident,  because  it  took  the  leader- 
ship of  these  two  outstanding  indus- 
trialists, together  with  the  loyal,  hard- 
working, and  sincere  cooperation  of  ex- 
tremely loyal  employees  working  as  a 
team  under  the  superb  leadership  of 
H.  E.  Kirkpatrlck,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, who  actually  is  truly  the  sparkplug 
of  this  magnificent  organization.  I  feel 
that  with  the  record  achieved  by  this 
Industry,  that  we,  as  Americans,  in  ttiis 
Nation  and  elsewhere,  can  be  proud  of 
such  a  remarkable  combination,  all 
molded  together  to  produce  a  great  in- 
dustry, which  helps  make  l^ls  Nation 
great  and  will  keep  it  great  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 


Eztention  of  Depotdeab  AtsittuKe 
Actof  19S0 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


OP  NEW  j: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  5.  1955 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  now  before 
us  (H.  R.  2330)  is  to  extend  until  July 
1. 1955,  the  provisions  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  which  would 
otherwise  expire  on  April  30  of  this  year. 

The  proposed  termination  date  will 
coincide  with  the  date  upon  which  the 
authority  to  induct  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces  expires. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  an  urgent  necessity  for  providing  ad- 
ditional allowances  for  families  of  en- 
listed personnel.  The  need  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  case  of  recalled 
reservists  and  National  Guard  men  with 
families,  and  married  inductees  or  in- 
ductees who  suF>p(»t  their  parents. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  can 
be  readily  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  1,120.- 
530  enlisted  persons  receiving  allotments 
for  their  dependents  under  the  provision 
of  existingr  law.  Consequently,  if  the 
law  is  not  extended  beyond  April  30,  ex- 
treme hardship  for  many  families  will 
result,  for  there  are  still  many  thousands 
of  enlisted  Reservists  and  National 
Guard  men  c"  active  duty,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  men  with  dependents 
that  have  been  and  are  being  inducted. 

The  report  of  ttie  committee  sets  forth 
the  manner  in  which  assistance  is  given. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Under  existing  law,  enlisted  personnel  with 
dependents  can  provide  Increased  allowances 
for  their  dependents  by  filing  an  application 
for  a  class  Q  allotment.  Members  of  the 
lowest  3  pay  grades  (E-1,  E-a,  and  B-3)  must 
allot  $40  of  their  own  pay  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  allotment.  Then,  depending 
upon  the  niunher  of  dependents  involved, 
the  Government  adds  to  that  aUotment  ths 
sum  of  tM.30  if  the  enlisted  man  has  1 
dependent,  $77.10  if  the  enlisted  man  has 
a  dependents,  and  $96.90  if  the  enlisted  maa 
has  3  dependents.  Thus,  the  wife  of  a  pri- 
vate with  2  children  receives  an  allotment  of 
$136.90  a  month;  with  1  child,  the  allotment 
would  be  $117.10;  and  for  a  wife  alone,  $91.30. 
The  wife  of  a  master  sergeant  with  a  chil- 
dren would  receive  an  allotment  of  $176.90  a 
month,  because  enlisted  members  of  the 
highest  2  pay  grades  (E^-6  and  E-7)  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  $80  a  month  from  their 
own  pay;  with  a  wife  and  1  child,  the  allot- 
ment would  be  $157.10;  with  a  wife  alone, 
the  allotment  wovild  also  be  $157.10,  since 
enlisted  members  of  pay  grade  E-4  and 
above,  with  a  dependent  or  dependents,  havs 
always  received  a  quarters  allowance  regard- 
lees  of  the  number  of  dependents.  The  wife 
of  a  sergeant  with  3  children  would  receive  a 
minimum  aUotment  of  $156.90  a  month.  i>e- 
cause  enlisted  men  of  pay  grades  E-4  and 
E-5  are  required  to  contribute  $60  a  month 
to  qualify  for  the  allotment;  with  a  wife 
alone,  or  a  wife  and  1  child,  the  allotment 
would  amount  to  $137.10. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
I>osed  legislation  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated.   Existing    law,    as    previously 
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stated,  expires  April  30.  Failure  to  pass 
this  bill  extending  the  effective  date 
wcmld  leave  us  without  any  law.  This 
would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to  the 
families  of  several  hundred  thousand 
men  now  in  service.  We  must  not  let 
such  an  unfortimate  condition  arise. 
The  bill  is  entitled  to  the  unanimous 
TOte  of  this  House. 


Qncstion  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  j 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
wants  to  be  Secretary  General  of  the 
U.  N.? 


Worthy  Obserrancc  of  SL  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHITSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Ljmn  Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn,  Mass.: 

Thomas  Pmrrr  Calls  Pob  Diaiarao  Ossnv- 
Awcs  or  St.  Patkick's  Dat 

With  8t.  Patrick's  Day  but  0  dsys  distant, 
Thomas  B.  Peeney,  Lynn  Insiirancc  man.  calls 
for  more  dignified,  appropriate  representa- 
tives and  worthy  observances  of  the  patron 
■alnt  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peeney  takes  to  mild  task  those  who 
would  detract  from  the  great  meaning  of 
0t.  Patrick's  Day  by  relating  nebulous 
stories  purportedly  dealing  with  the  Irish 
race.  He  says  Ireland's  great  religious  and 
historical  background  entitles  each  of  its 
true  sons  to  stand  and  cheer  as  the  great 
day  Is  reached. 

Interviewed  this  past  week,  Mr.  P\eeney 
bad  this  to  say: 

"It  is  a  curio\is  thing,  and  objectionable, 
too,  of  course,  that  so  many  of  the  speeches, 
talks,  and  the  like,  delivered  at  St.  Patrick's 
Day  banquets,  dinners,  and  celebrations  in 
general  are  of  a  trivial,  pseudo-humorous. 
Jocular,  subetandard,  and  inappropriate,  un- 
suitable nature.  Top-level  politiclanB  and 
sometimes  distinguished  prelates  are  selected 
to  deliver  St.  Patrick's  Day  addresses,  and 
very  generally  they  are  not  worth  listening 
to  on  this  subject. 

"The  higher  the  politicians  come,  the  less 
they  know  about  Ireland  and  St.  Patrick, 
and  the  less  they  care,  likewise,  and  as  for 
the  clergy,  if  they  do  know,  they  seem  un- 
willing to  talk,  but  they  will  get  up  and  say, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  what  is  already  well 
known,  or  they  will  deal  in  alleged  Jokes  and 
absurdities. 

"Why  mxist  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  be 
celebrated  in  a  manner  so  altogether  out  of 
tune  with  its  meaning  and  significance? 
What  is  there  about  the  day  that  calls  for 
crude  levity  and  lack  of  seriousness  and 
dignity  and  respect?  ^ 

"To  give  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  Boston  Siuiday  Globe 
of  March  23,  1952.  a  copy  of  which  I  have  be- 


fore me:  'A  speaker  told  the  Clovers  (Clover 
Club,  of  Boston)  at  their  St.  Patrick's  Day 
dinner  that  no  other  racial  group  has  the  firm 
belief  in  fairies  that  the  Irish  do,  and  he  told 
the  story  of  Bridget  OToole's  experience  with 
the  leprechauns.  Bridget,  he  said,  was  re- 
turning from  mass  one  morning  when  she 
saw  a  leprechaun  on  a  hedge.  If  you  see  a 
leprechaun,  you  have  three  wishes,  so  Bridget 
went  home,  and  being  an  unselfish  person, 
she  wanted  to  share  her  good  luck  with  her 
husband.  So  she  said  to  blm,  Pat,  if  you 
could  have  yo\ir  wish,  what  would  you  wish 
for?  Just  then  a  tinker  went  by  selling  lan- 
terns, and  Pat  said,  I'd  wish  for  one  of  those 
lanterns.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  before  the  lantern  flew  through  the 
door  and  hung  on  the  beam  before  the 
hearth.  Bridget,  enraged  because  her  hus- 
band had  not  wished  for  something  worth 
while,  cried  out.  I  wish  the  lantern  was  hung 
from  your  nose.  Right  away  the  lantern 
flew  from  the  beam  and  swung  back  and 
forth  from  Pat's  nose.  So  Bridget  had  to  use 
the  third  wish  to  free  her  husband  from  the 
lantern.' 

"Is  that  the  best  one  can  do  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day? 

"He  might  have  told  his  audience,  for  in- 
stance, that  Ireland  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  in  Europe  to  accept  Christianity; 
that  it  has  suffered  more  for  the  faith  than 
any  other  country  anywhere,  and  longer; 
that  no  other  country  has  been  more  zealous 
than  Ireland  in  spreading  the  faith;  and 
that  to  this  hour  It  has  remained  loyal  and 
true.  He  might  have  told  the  Boetonlans  in 
celebration  assembled  that  religion  and 
learning  fiourished  in  Ireland  from  the  fifth 
to  the  ninth  century,  while  wave  after  wave 
of  barbarians  poured  over  Eiu-ope,  smashing 
to  pieces  the  remains  of  Roman  rule  and 
-submerging  all  the  continent  in  darkness 
and  paganism. 

"Ireland  had  become  an  Isle  of  saints.  The 
Irish  had  become  salnu.  but  the  blood  of 
their  seafaring  ancestors  led  them  to  become 
the  sea  rovers  of  God.  They  pushed  into 
Scotland.  England,  Prance.  Germany,  and 
Italy,  not  to  raid,  but  to  conquer  and  to  hold 
their  conquests  by  building  strongholds. 
Their  weapons  were  learning  and  the  grace 
of  Ood,  their  strongholds  monasteries,  their 
garrisons  monks.  Captives  were  shipped 
back  to  Ireland,  not  to  labor  In  field  and 
mine,  but  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  to 
learn  wisdom  In  the  schools  of  Irelsnd. 

"What  was  the  number  of  those  mission- 
aries? It  is  impossible  to  say.  The  passage 
of  time  and  the  vandalism  of  men  has  de- 
stroyed the  records,  but  the  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  indicate  they  num- 
bered in  the  tens  of  thousands  each  century 
for  three  centuries.  Who  were  these  sea 
rovers  of  Ood?  Among  them,  St.  Cataldus 
brought  Tarentlum.  In  Italy,  b'ack  from  pa- 
ganism. Sedulius,  the  writer,  Journeyed  not 
only  to  Prance  and  Italy  but  also  into  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  dying  as  Bishop  of  Oreta. 
In  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. St.  ColumbciUe  labored  in  Scotland 
and  northern  England.  Columanus,  mis- 
sionary in  Prance  and  Italy,  was  driven  from 
his  monastery  at  Luxeu,  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, by  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Burgundy. 
He  died  at  Bobbio.  near  Milan. 

"TKMPLX  BXJKtrXD 

"The  temple  of  the  gods  at  Zurich.  Swit- 
zerland, was  burned  by  St.  Gall,  who  later 
became  Bishop  of  Constance.  St.  Piacre  re- 
stored the  rich  farmlands  of  Meux  to  the  use 
of  man  and  the  service  of  Ood.  Aldan,  a 
monk  of  lona,  instructed  the  Northumbrians 
of  England  and  founded  Llndisfarne  in  634. 
His  successor,  St.  Finian,  converted  Penda, 
King  of  the  East  Angles.  St.  Pvu-sey  not  only 
converted  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons, 
but  he  persuaded  him  to  become  a  monk. 
St.  Cuthbert  of  Kells,  County  Meath,  sum- 
moned by  King  Egfrid,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Llndisfarne  at  York  in  684.  St. 
Kilian,  apostle  of  Franoonia,  was  murdered 


In  WutEburg.  St.  Wlro  was  confessor  Ol 
Peppin,  father  of  Charlemagne.  St.  Vlrgillus 
sent  his  friend,  Modestiis,  to  convert  the 
Corinthians,  and  preached  to  the  wild  Huns. 
Centuries  before  Columbus  he  taught  that 
the  earth  was  round. 

"St.  Donatus  became  a  hermit  in  Tuscany, 
until  called  to  be  Bishop  of  Piesole.  St. 
Buo,  apostle  of  Iceland,  founded  a  church  at 
Esenbug  after  burning  the  temple  where 
the  natives  offered  human  sacrifices.  Claude 
Clement  and  John  Scot  after  being  arrested 
and  brought  before  Charlemagne  as  mad 
men,  because  they  had  advertised  their  pro- 
fession by  crying  'Knowledge  for  Sale'  were 
encouraged  to  found  u  school  in  Paris.  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  forerunner  of  the  scholas- 
tics, labored  as  a  teacher  on  the  continent 
and  produced  many  works  in  scripture  and 
philosophy.  He  died  In  England  after  re- 
establishing the  schools  at  Oxford. 

"One-hundred-and-fifty  Irishmen  are  hon- 
ored as  patrons  of  places  in  Oermany.  45  in 
Prance.  30  in  Belgium.  44  In  England.  13  in 
Italy,  and  8  iu  Norway  and  Iceland.  There 
were  18  Irish  monasteries  in  Scotland,  12 
in  England.  19  in  Prance,  seven  in  Lorraine, 
11  in  Burgundy.  9  in  Belgium,  10  in  Alsatlaj 
16  In  Bavaria.  6  in  Italy,  and  15  in  Switaer- 
land. 

"Today  the  Irish  are  the  backbone  of  the 
church  in  English  speaking  countries  and 
Irish  missionaries  are  to  be  found  all  ov^ 
the  world.  The  race  has  outlived  many  per- 
secutions and  cruelties  Including  the  Infa- 
mous penal  years  when  no  Catholic  might 
ter.ch  school  or  any  child  but  his  own.  No 
child  could  be  sent  abroad  to  be  educated. 
Children  of  persons  of  property  might  be 
brought  up  Protestant.  A  Catholic  could  not 
be  a  guardian  and  all  wards  In  Chancery 
were  raised  as  Protestants.  A  Catholic  could 
hold  a  lease  only  for  31  years  and  at  a  two- 
thirds  rack  rent:  failure  to  pay  promptly 
would  pass  the  lease  to  the  nearest  Protestant 
heir.  Priests  educated  in  Europe  were  for- 
bidden to  land  in  Ireland  and  such  priests 
as  were  there  were  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
restrictions,  fines,  and  taxes. 

"A  Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  have  arms, 
to  bold  ofllce  or  to  own  s  house  worth  mors 
than  5  pounds.  Irish  commerce  and  indus- 
try were  restricted  and  every  form  of  urror, 
organized  and  unorganized,  was  let  loose  on 
the  Catholic  Irish.  The  end  of  the  century 
saw  the  Irish  holding  only  one-tenth  of  tb« 
land  while  90  percent  of  thsm  lived  as  ten- 
anu  on  the  lands  their  fathsrs  owned.  Half 
a  million  fled  to  the  continent  where  they 
sought  service  with  the  enemies  of  BngUnd. 
chiefly  in  Prance.  At  Landen.  Pontenoy. 
Ramlllles.  Cremona,  and  a  hundred  other 
battlefields  these  Wild  Geese  took  a  bloody 
revenge  for  Ireland. 

"I  have  before  me  a  program  of  a  St.  Pat- 
rick's day  celebration,  held  March  17,  1952, 
In  Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  Canada,  by  an  Irish 
Catholic  organization,  a  shoneen  outfit  to  all 
appearances.  I  am  told  that  a  thousand 
people  sat  down  to  dinner  on  that  occasion 
and  that  a  thousand  others  danced.  The 
toast  was  'Her  Majesty  the  Queen,'  and  the 
toadies  wind  up  their  program  with  'God  save 
the  Queen.'  The  program  itself  U  of,  the 
nauseating  type,  with  such  drivel  as  Plnne- 
gans  Wake.  Are  You  Right  There,  Michael, 
Off  to  Philadelphia,  and  Father  O'Flynne. 
Among  the  menu  Items  we  find  Tralee  turkey 
with  portadown  dressing,  Tlpperary  mashed 
potatoes,  Galway  rolls,  Ballyshannon  tea. 
Och,  God  help  us. 

"And  here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
officers  and  conunittee  members  of  this  pa- 
thetic outfit:  Terence  Healy.  Ben  Kavanagh, 
Patrick  Lynch.  Frank  Kennedy,  Michael 
Keating,  John  MacCourt,  Prank  McGurry, 
Mrs.  P.  Lynch.  What  kind  of  Irish  are  there 
up  there  In  Canada  anyhow?  They  seem  to 
be  like  the  country  they  live  in — conquered. 
At  any  rate,  they  are  a  hundred  years  or  more 
behind  the  times.  Seems  like  they  <Jon't 
read  the  newspapers  at  all.    It  is  very  evident 
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that  there  Is  a  new  and  xnrgent  task  ahead 
for  the  Irish  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — the 
real  Irish  that  is — and  it  is  to  campaign  for 
dignified,  appropriate,  -  repjresentatlve,  and 
worthy  celebrations  and  the  great  little  land 
that  took  him  to  its  heart.  Hall,  glorious  St. 
Patrick." 


The  Oeathrc  Teacher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  XOUDERT,  JR. 

OF  WrW  TOME 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAirVTES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1955 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Charles  H. 
Silver,  member  of  the  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jewish 
Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  February  12: 

I  count  It  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occasion.  Since  my  appointment  to 
the  board  of  education,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  addressing  another  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  teachers  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  to  you  that  It  was  both  a  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  do  so.  In  asking  mc  to  Join  yo\i. 
you  have  given  me  the  feeling  that  as  a 
new  member  of  the  board  I  can  look  forward 
to  your  cooperation  and.  I  hope,  your  ap- 
proval. It  la  a  very  pleasant  feeling  to  sea 
here  my  personal  friend  and  q;>iritual  guide. 
Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  who  is  the  rabbi  of  B'nal 
Jeshurun  Congregation  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Tou  all  know  of  him.  I  am  sure, 
for  he  Is  today,  not  only  a  dlstlngulabed 
American,  but  an  outstanding  leader  of  tha 
Jewish  psopls.  Bs  haa  worksd  aealously  In 
the  movement  to  bring  about  ths  astaMlsb* 
msnt  ot  tiM  B«pubUc  ot  Xara«l.  to  which 
thotuands  of  our  brethren  havs  ooma  from 
lands  wbara  tbsy  had  basA  mbjactad  to 
persecution. 

In  my  cspertenoa  a*  a  mambar  ol  tba 
board  I  taava  found  that  nay  aasodataa  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Clauaoo  and  tba  pro- 
faaslonal  dlraetlon  ot  Styrlnfndant  Jan- 
sen  have  approached  many  dlflcult  probleoM 
that  hava  arlaen  almost  dally  with  an  opm 
mind.  I  can  say  in  all  alncerlty  that  all  of 
us  have  baen  motivated  by  a  dealrc  to  serva 
the  community  at  all  tlmrea. 

When  I  was  invited  by  your  prasUtentt 
Dr.  ManteU,  to  address  you  there  came  to  my 
mind  a  statement  mad*  by  President  Baen- 
hower  when  he  said  goodby  to  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  Unlveralty.  Here  Is  what  he 
said,  and  I  quote:  "This  is  what  I  want  to 
Bay  to  you  today.  X  think  moat  of  you  know 
of  my  admiration  for  the  teacher,  for  tha 
person  who  believes  something  and  tries  to 
Impart  it  to  young  minds.  In  my  all  too 
short  association  with  scholarly  people  I  hava 
found  them  to  be  intellectual  leaders  of 
Americanism.  They  have  been  able  to  ex- 
plain AnMricanlsm.  the  values  of  the  heart, 
of  freedom,  and  what  the  mind  mtist  do  to 
support  thoae  values."  May  I  add  that  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  President 
Eisenhower. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  speak  briefly  on  a  great  Jew 
who  recently  passed  away  and  who  was  not 
only  an  outstanding  statesman  and  hvunan- 
ItarUn  but.  In  a  broad  sense,  a  brlUiJuit  edu- 
cator. Dr.  Chalm  Weianann. 

It  Is  a  little  too  early  for  us  to  put  a  propw 
estimate  on  his  achievementa  as  a  world 
figure,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will 
hold  an  Important  place  In  the  history  books 
that  will  be  written  in  the  years  ahead.  Dr. 
Welzmann  was  one  ot  those  rare  indlvfctuato 


who  had  given  of  himself  and  his  superb 
talenta  without  the  slightest  desire  for  per- 
sonal rewards  and  public  acclaim. 

He  had  certain  extraordinary  qualities  as 
an  educator,  not  In  the  classroom  but  as  a 
leader  of  a  great  movement.  He  knew  that 
in  order  ta  attain  hla  objective  he  had  to 
solidify  world  opinion,  and  to  accomplish 
this,  he  had  to  educate  and  convince  the 
statesman  and  politicians  to  listen  to  the 
voice  not  only  of  his  people  but  to  that  of 
other  countries  and  other  faiths. 

Dr.  Welzmann  was,  therefore,  an  educator 
who  released  tremendous  creative  faculties 
In  behalf  of  his  people  and  won  for  them  the 
goal  for  which  they  had  been  striving 
throughout  centuries  of  persecution,  hard- 
ships, and  suffering.  It  is  on  his  success  in 
this  respect  that  the  future  generations  will 
Judge  him. 

When  I  speak  of  creative  education  I  am 
thinking  of  you  who  are  part  of  the  greatest 
public  school  system  in  the  world.  You  are 
helping  in  a  large  measure  to  create  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future.  You  mold  their 
lives  during  their  most  formative  years,  and 
what  you  say  to  them,  the  manner  In  which 
you  teach  them,  the  moral  guidance  which 
you  give  them,  contribute  to  their  usefulness 
to  their  fellow  men  and  women  In  their 
later  lives. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task.  You  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  both  as  teachers  and 
men  and  women.  Several  years  ago  Dr. 
Welzmann,  In  a  brilliant  address  which  he 
made  In  New  York  at  a  forum  of  a  news- 
paper, stated  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  life  and  dlgnlfled 
living.  He  said:  "Individuals  impress  them- 
selves on  the  world  in  two  ways — by  what 
they  are  and  by  what  they  do." 

Dr.  Welzmann  placed  character  above 
action.  He  pointed  out  that  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith  throughout  the  centuries  were 
obsessed  by  one  idea,  and  that  was  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual.  The  Jewish  sages 
and  teachers,  who  have  never  been  surpassed 
In  their  power  of  reasoning  and  In  their 
imderstandlng  of  ethical  values,  were  tireless 
In  their  search  for  the  perfect  man  because 
they  knew  that  this  type  of  Indlvldxial  would 
eventually  bring  about  the  perfect  commu- 
nity. 

Tb«y  were  not  dogmatic  tn  their  views. 
Tbay  argued  and  debated  and  discussed; 
each  voice  was  heard,  and  X  think  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  they  were  the  original 
exponents  of  freedom  at  thought.  They  held 
that  man  created  his  own  destiny  and  that 
he  should  be  given  full  play  to  express  his 
personality  and  his  Ideas.  They  were  the 
Ideal  teachers  for  they  combined  oommon- 
sense  with  a  strong  desire  to  have  Justice 
and  dignity  prevail  In  human  relationships. 
Now,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assume  that 
all  teachers  are  sages  and  philosophers.  In 
our  world  of  turmoil  and  frightful  uncer- 
tainty, they  are  being  put  to  severe  tests 
which  call  for  Intelligence  and  patience.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  you  realize  the  vast  re- 
sponsibilities which  devolve  on  your  shoul- 
ders. I  am  sure  that  yon  will  not  shirk  your 
duties,  and  I  for  one  am  very  proud  of  the 
teaching  staff.  I  speak  not  only  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  but  as  a 
parent. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  you  will  be  criti- 
cized, for  we 'have  not  yet  reached  the  state 
of  perfection.  In  the  face  at  this  criticism 
you  must  be  tolerant,  and,  If  you  are  right, 
nothing  can  tiltlmately  affect  you.  The  peo- 
ple— the  parents  ot  the  children  who  come 
to  yoTir  classrooms — know  that  you  are  doing 
all  within  your  power  to  lead  their  children 
along  the  path  of  healthy  living  and  mental 
Inspiration. 

We  have  heard  In  some  quarters  attacks  on 
our  schoolteachers  which  were  calculated  to 
create  a  false  Impression  on  those  who  guide 
children  in  the  classrooms.  There  haa  been 
talk  of  subversion  and  treason,  and  many 
charges  have  been  made  which  tend  to  re- 
flect iqwo  Um  hfjtitf  of  teachers.    Tliaaa 


charges  and  rumors  and  statements  did  a 
great  injustice  to  the  vast  army  ot  teachers 
who  are  giving  of  themselves  unselfishly  to 
the  welfare  of  their  pupils. 

I  reject  absolutely  the  theory  that  because 
ot  the  lack  ot  Americanism  among  a  small 
number  of  our  teachers  the  entire  system 
is  honeycombed  with  subversion.  If  we  want 
to  be  fair,  we  must  readily  admit  that  the 
teachers  in  our  system  do  an  honest  day's 
work  and  that  they  appreciate  the  respon- 
sibilities which  they  are  required  to  carry 
out.  It  has  always  been  so.  I  need  only 
point  to  this  great  city  of  ours  with  its 
teeming  millions  who  came  from  our  publlo 
schools  and  took  part  In  creating  the  most 
fabulous  city  In  the  history  of  civiUaation. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  training  which  they 
received  in  their  formative  years  in  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  our  city  will  grow 
with  the  years.  It  will  ^grow  because  we  are 
rooted  as  a  people  ot  all  races  and  creeds  In 
the  American  Ideal.  That  ideal  comes  flrst  to 
our  children  In  the  public  schools. '  It  Is  tha  - 
teacher  in  the  classroom  who  brings  to  the 
pupil  his  or  her  first  conception  of  the  true 
meaning  of  demxxracy.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
plants  the  first  seeds  of  understanding  and 
compassion  and  patriotism  in  the  minds  of 
the  children. 

Perhaps  what  jrou  are  seeking  Is  the  Ideal 
of  Dr.  Welzmann — ^^he  Ideal  of  the  perfect 
human  being.  Who  of  us  can  say  that  we 
ahall  ever  attain  it?  But  It  Is  pleasant  to 
think  that  we  shall  ever  move  on,  in  the  hope 
that  the  challenge  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  as  a  people  will  some  day  become  a  living 
reality.  You  who  teach  in  the  public  schools 
are  In  a  sense  descendents  of  the  Jewish 
sages  and  teachers  who  sought  to  hold  up  tha 
light  of  truth  and  jtutice.  But  your  horizon 
Is  even  wider,  for  today  you  tise  yotir  talenta 
as  teachers  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  every  race 
color,  and  creed. 

And  so  I  should  like  to  close  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  we  shall  find  a  way  out  of  tha 
present  dilemma,  that  the  world  crisis  shall 
diminish  and  finally  pass  away  entirely.  But 
we  shall  never  loas  faith  in  our  teachers  to 
whom  the  mental  and  physical  welfara  of 
our  children  has  been  entrusted.  I  have  said 
to  you  that  you  mtist  have  pattonce  and  not 
be  distressed  by  the  cries  of  false  prophets, 
and  Irreqxmslbla  rumors  and  attacks  of 
those  w'iio  have  malice  in  their  hearts.  They 
will  not  overwhelm  the  people,  for  the  people 
will  not  be  fotrtad.  The  citizens  of  New  York 
recognlss  the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  lntelll<- 
gence  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  teacKing  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
public  scho(^  system.  They  will  support  you 
for  what  you  are  and  for  what  you  are  striv- 
ing to  do.  And  so  I  end  by  again  quoting  tha 
Imnujrtal  wcvds  of  one  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cators in  history  who  said.  "The  desire  to 
seek  perfection,  to  overcome  the  physical  and 
find  harmony  of  being  has  been  the  affirma- 
tive note  In  Jewish  history."  And.  I  might 
add.  it  has  been  the  affirmative  note  of  all 
civilized  people.    Thank  you. 


RepnblkaB-Spoiuored  National  Health 
Program  i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXYSS 
Tuesday.  March  10, 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
la  an  editorial  from  the  March  8,  1953, 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
Tbb  Ivbb-Javttb  Hsalth  Flaw         | 

nie  health  insurance  plan  measure  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Isvuro  M.  Ivss,  Republicao, 
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of  New  Tork,  and  Bepresentatlye  Jacob  K. 
Javtts,  Republican-Liberal,  of  New  York,  and 
other  Republicans  Is  not.  as  Senator  Ivss 
blmseU  acknowledges,  tbe  definitive  an- 
swer to  the  Nation's  health  protection  prob- 
lem. Substantially.  It  Is  the  same  bill  that 
Mr.  Ivxs  and  other  Republicans  Introduced 
in  Congress  In  1949  as  an  alternative  to  Pres- 
ident Ttuman's  compulsory  health  Insurance 
plan.  It  is  being  reintroduced  now  with 
the  Idea  of  serving  as  basis  for  discussion 
along  with  the  plan  propos^|d  by  former  Pres- 
ident Truman's  Commission  on  Health  Needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Yet  this  Republican -sponsored  plan  does 
seem  to  come  closer  to  a  fair  and  workable 
national  health  Insurance  program  than  any 
yet  proposed.  Mr.  Truman's  original  plan 
would  have  been  fantastically  expensive,  and 
Its  centralized  conception  was  so  sweeping  as 
to  Insure  its  defeat  in  Congress.  As  a  result 
of  that  defeat.  Mr.  Truman  created  his  com- 
mission, which.  In  a  first  report  made  last 
December,  came  up  with  a  new  plan.  Funda- 
mentally, the  approach  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  problem  Is  sound.  It  wo\ild 
preserve  the  voluntary  principle  in  extend- 
ing the  prepayment  Insurance  plans,  would 
maintain  the  existing  personal  relationship 
between  patient  and  doctor,  and  would  set 
up  a  Federal  grants-in-aid  program  to  be 
matched  by  the  States.  Yet  the  plan  does 
contain  some  questionable  features,  such  as 
a  proposal  to  txse  social-security  funds  in 
providing  benefits. 

The  plan  sponsored  by  Senator  Ivxs  and 
his  colleagues  avoids  most  of  the  pitfalls  of 
national  health  legislation.  Essentially,  this 
measure  woxild  create  voluntary  health  and 
medical  service  programs  based  on  financial 
aid  to  voluntary,  nonprofit,  prepayment 
health  plans.  The  progranu  would  utilize 
matching  Federal  and  State  funds,  but  pri* 
mary  responsibility  would  be  put  wholly 
within  the  States  and  local  communities, 
with  special  encouragement  to  local  initi- 
ative. 

Congress  now  will  have  before  It  two  plans 
Instead  of  one.  Let  us  hope  that  from  the 
debate  a  program  will  emerge  which  will 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple without  dangerously  straining  the  finan- 
cial capacities  of  the  Nation  and  the  States 
to  support  It,  or  placing  the  country's  health 
services  in  a  bureaucratic  straitjacket.  The 
year  will  come  when  such  a  program  will  be 
as  timely  as  it  Is  desirable. 


Lhrestock  Advisory  Gronp  Recommends 
End  of  Control  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  13.  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  a  release 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  March  12,  1953.  with  re- 
spect to  a  recommendation  by  a  live- 
stock advisory  group  regarding  the  end 
of  control  legislation,  and  also  other 
opinions  regarding  the  current  beef  price 
situation. 


Then  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

nmiui  States 
Dbpabticknt  or  Aokicultttm;. 

Omcx  or  Tax  Seckxtakt, 
Washington,  March  12,  1953. 
LrvssTocK  Advisobt  Gaoup  Rbcommknds  End 
or  Control  Lscislation 

A  flat  recommendation  that  Congress  per- 
mit the  price  and  wage  control  law  to  expire 
on  April  30  and  reject  legislation  now  before 
it  to  provide  standby  controls  or  a  90-day 
freeze  order  was  1  of  7  submitted  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  E^a  Taft  Benson  by  a 
livestock  industry  committee  that  concluded 
a  2-day  meeting  here  today. 

The  18-man  committee  surveyed  the  whole 
cattle  picture  pointing  out  that  producers 
and  feeders  have  been  pinched  for  more  than 
a  year  in  a  falling  market  for  their  products 
while  costs  of  production  have  remained  at 
high  levels. 

It  commended  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  their  prompt  action  in  removing 
price  and  compulsory  grading   controls. 

"Every  possible  approach  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  was  examined,"  according  to 
the  committee  report,  which  continues,  "in- 
cluding the  idea  of  Government  subsidies 
and  supports  but  rejected  this  approach  as 
offering,  at  best,  only  a  temporary  relief  for 
those  now  in  financial  difficulty.  It  was  the 
committee's  opinion  that  Government  inter- 
ference at  this  time  would  only  further 
complicate  the  problem  and  delay  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  so\ind  operating  program  for 
the  industry." 

The  committee  did,  however,  spell  out  a 
field  for  Government  aid  in  its  remaining 
resolutions.  It  called  for  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram of  departmental  promotion  through 
press,  radio,  and  television  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  fact  that  beef  is  both  plenti- 
ful and  low  priced  on  today's  market. 

Members  asked  that  the  Secretary  check 
the  purchase  program  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices; that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  beef  used  in  the  school 
lunch  program  both  through  local  purchases 
and  funds  supplied  by  the  Department  un- 
der section  32. 

The  committee  went  into  the  export-Im- 
port field  and  asked  that  the  Secretary  check 
this  whole  question  with  a  view  toward 
-  giving  protection  to  the  industry  at  this 
time.  It  urged  that  research  to  expand  the 
use  of  tallow,  animal  fats,  and  hides  be 
enlarged. 

A  recommendation  that  the  Government 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  purchase 
.  of  beef  to  send  to  Korea  for  the  feeding  of 
-^  the  South  Korean  Army  pointed  out  that 
a  better  plan  of  nutrition  will  make  more 
South  Korean  soldiers  available  for  armed 
service. 

Aside  from  the  above  seven  specific  resolu- 
tions, the  committee  went  on  record  sug- 
gesting the  Department  make  a  thorough 
study  of  all  its  possibilities  for  extending 
credit  through  existing  agencies  in  case  of 
extreme  emergencies. 

"The  committee  assured  me,"  stated  Sec- 
retary Benson,  in  commenting  upon  the 
advisory  board's  recommendations,  "that  aU 
segments  of  the  Industry  are  united  in  a 
marketing  program  intende<^  to  provide 
maximum  service  at  reduced  costs  in  moving 
meat  from  range  and  feedlots  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  coimtry." 

In  connection  with  this  stepped-up  pro- 
motion program,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  livestock  Industry  increase  its 
contributions  to  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board. 

Concluding  its  work,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  current  problem  is  confounded  and 
aggravated  by  the  present  rigid  high  price 
supports  on  basic  commodities,  particularly 
feedstiiffs.  It  was  charged  that  these  were 
big  fact<M-8  In  the  present  price  squeeze  and 
a  recommendation  was  made  that  the  whole 


support  program  b«  reexamined  and  more 
flexibility  brought  into  It. 

"Price  support  programs,"  said  the  re(>ort, 
"are  only  a  part  of  the  overall  farm  pro- 
gram and  should  not  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve." 

The  recommendations  were  taken  vmder 
consideration  by  Secretary  Benson  as  the 
committee  pledged  Itself  to  come  any  time 
on  call.  On  the  committee  are:  Sam  Hyatt, 
president,  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association;  C.  B.  Watson,  president.  Corn 
Belt  Livestock  Feeders  Association;  Reese 
Van  Vranken,  cattle  feeder;  L.  M.  Pexton, 
American  Stockyard  Association;  Robert  J. 
Rlddell,  president,  the  National  Livestock 
Exchange;  Ray  S.  Paul,  chairman,  beef  com- 
mittee, American  Meat  Institute;  Jack 
Roach,  president,  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association;  Jay  Taylor,  chair- 
man. National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board; 
Howard  Hill,  president,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  Norris  Carnes,  manager.  Central 
Cooperative  Association;  P.  O.  Wilson,  man- 
ager. National  Livestock  Producers  Associa- 
tion; Henry  Kruse.  chairman,  beef  commit- 
tee. Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion; John  Heinz,  chairman,  beef  conunlt- 
tee.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association;  Beth  T.  Shaw,  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.;  J.  O.  Brott,  agrlcultxiral  division.  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association;  A.  A.  Heldridge, 
Independent  Livestock  Commission;  D.  C. 
Schaffer.  president,  Nebraska  Stock  Orowen 
Association. 

KXCOMME^ATIONS 

The  committee  first  appraised  the  ctirrent 
situation  and  pointed  out  that  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  are  experiencing  severe 
losses  due  to  price  declines  which  started 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  which  have  become 
more  acute  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
members  of  the  committee  considered  every 
possible  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Including  subsidies.  Government  sup- 
ports, etc.  While  subsidies  would  offer  tem- 
porary relief  for  those  now  In  financial  dlfll- 
culty.  it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  this 
would  not  solve  the  problem  but  only  lead  to 
further  complications  and  delay  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  operating  program  for 
the  Industry. 

The  committee  commends  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  their 
prompt  action  in  eliminating  price  controls 
and  compulsory  Government  grading.  It 
offers  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
crease its  informational  and  promotional 
program  by  way  of  press,  newspapers,  radio. 
television,  and  all  other  means  at  its  dl8p>osal 
in  order  to  bring  the  facts  about  the  supply 
and  demand  of  beef  to  the  attention  of  the 
consuming  public. 

2.  The  Government  carefully  check  Its 
program  of  purchases  of  beef  for  the  armed 
services  and  other  uses,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  volume  of  beef  for  such  uses  be 
increased. 

3.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  beef  used  In  the  school 
lunch  program  both  through  local  pxircbases 
and  through  amounts  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  section  32 
funds. 

4.  That  we  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  check  Into  the  question  of  exports 
and  Imports,  conferring  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  the  idea  of  giving  maximum 
protection  to  the  indtistry.  We  especially 
urge  that  hides,  tallow,  and  other  animal 
fats  be  Included  in  this  check. 

6.  That  research  In  an  effort  to  expand  the 
use  of  taUow,  animal  fau.  and  hides  b« 
expanded. 

6.  The  committee  further  recommended 
that  Congress  permit  the  price  and  wage  con- 
trol law  to  expire  on  April  30,  and  that  the 
proposed  legislation  now  before  Congress 
which  would  provide  standby  controls  or  a 
90-day  freeze  order  be  rejected. 

7.  The  committee  recommended  that  th« 
Oovernment  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
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purchase  of  beef  to  send  to  Korea  for  the 
feeding  of  the  South  Korean  Army.  It  is 
reported  that  a  better  plane  of  nutrition  will 
make  more  South  Korean  soldiers  available 
for  service. 

The  coomilttee  assured  the  Secretary  that 
all  segments  of  the  Industry,  including  pro- 
ducers, feeders,  market  agencies,  processors, 
and  retailers  are  being  asked  to  give  cooper- 
ation In  a  program  Intended  to  provide  maxi- 
mum service  at  reduced  costs  in  moving  the 
product  of  this  Industry  from  the  range  and 
feed  lots  to  the  consumers  of  the  country. 
They  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
the  extensive  advertising  program  now  being 
carried  by  the  retailers  and  processors  and 
indicated  that  It  would  be  their  recommen- 
dation that  such  programs  be  continued  and 
expanded.  The  committee  assured  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  complete  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  an  Indus- 
try-supported organization,  in  furnishing 
technicians  and  Information  in  support  of  an 
expanded  informational  program.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  livestock  in- 
dustry Increase  its  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  aiut  Meat  Board  from  25 
cenU  to  50  cenU  per  car. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire  make  a  study  of  the 
possibility  of  extending  credit  through  exist- 
ing agencies  in  case  of  extreme  economic 
emergencies. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  current  prob- 
lem is  compounded  and  aggravated  by  the 
present  rigid  high  supports  on  basic  com- 
modities. These  are  big  factors  In  the  cur- 
rent drastic  losses.  The  whole  support  pro- 
gram should  be  reexamined  and  more  flexi- 
bility brought  Into  It.  Price  support  pro- 
grams are  only  a  part  of  the  overall  farm 
program  and  should  not  create  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solve. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coming 
to  discuss  Industry- problems  and  will  stand 
ready  to  come  In  at  any  time  in  the  future 
at  your  call. 


Deaial  of  Home  Role  for  the  Dutrkt  of 
G»lambia  Is  a  Disgnicc  to  ike  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  13.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  c  short 
speech  in  favor  of  home  rule  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgima  I  Mr.  Neelt], 
and  was  broadcast  over  Washington 
radio  stations  WWDC  and  WCFM  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  March. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Horn  RtTLi  roa  thz  Distkict  or  Colttmbxa— 

Its  Dknial  a  Disokacx  to  thz  Nation 

Bevenscore  years  ago  a  witty  Irishman 
anonymously  wrote  these  lines: 


"Let's  be  Jovial,  fill  our  gla 

Madness  'tis  for  ua  to  think 
Row  the  world  Is  ruled  by  asses'; 
And  the  wise  are  swayed  by  chink.** 

Shortly  before  Julius  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated for  having  usurped  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  disgusted  Cassltis  said  of  him: 

**I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf 
But  that  he  sees  the  Rooums  are  but  sheep; 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds." 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Washington,  what 
would  the  anonymous  Irishman  and  the  op- 
pressed Ca&slus  say  of  you  If  they,  shotild 
miraculously  return  to  earth  and  behold  your 
almost  silent  and  altogether  patient  bearing 
of  a  hundred-mllllon-dollar-a-year  burden  of 
taxation  without  a  scintilla  of  representation 
and  your  total  deprivation  of  the  right  of 
self-government,  the  right  to  elect  a  mayor, 
a  city  council,  a  board  of  education,  or  even 
a  dogcatcber — in  brief,  your  utter  destitution 
of  the  right  of  e'.ther  a  choice  or  a  voice  in 
anything  whatsoever  that  pertains  to  your 
governmental  welfare? 

Yotir  long  continued,  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission to  the  inferior  citizenship  to  which 
you  have  been  sentenced  passeth  all  human 
understanding.  No  longer  should**  we  doubt 
the  truth  of  Montesquieu's  cynical  assertion 
that  "The  tyranny  of  a  prl^pe  In  an  oli- 
garchy Is  not  so  dangerovu  to  the  public  wel- 
fare as  the  apathy  of  a  citizen  in  a  de- 
mocracy." 

The  most  astounding  paradox  in  the  entire 
history  of  civil  government  lies  in  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  Is  spending  countless  bu- 
llous of  dollars  and  sacrificing  countless 
thousands  of  American  lives  on  foreign  soil 
to  provide  or  preserve  representative  govern- 
ment for  the  people  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  without  a  shadow  of  necessity.  Justifi- 
cation or  excuse  utterly  deprives  every  resi- 
dent, law-abiding,  tazpayiiig,  patriotic  man 
and  woman  In  its  capital  city  of  Washington 
of  these  Identical  governmental  rights  to 
which  they  are  thoroughly  entitled  and 
which  could  be  granted  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  without  imperiling  a  single  life,  en- 
dangering a  single  lim'o  or  expending  a  single 
penny  of  the  people's  money. 

In  my  opinion,  the  observation  of  these 
worthies  if  they  should  return  from  the 
silent  land  would  be.  In  effect,  "It  is  §  men- 
dacious, malicious  slander  to  attribute  the 
outrages  you  have  described  to  the  p-eat 
American  Republic.  They  could  have  only 
been  Imagined  in  some  fantastic  realm  of 
haunted  houses,  headless  goblins,  and  gib- 
bering ghosts." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  battle  now 
raging  for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, if  you  wiU  take  a  leaf  from  the  im- 
perishable chronicles  written  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  that  flowed  from  Lexington  to 
Yorktown,  and  In  a  peaceful  way  emulate 
your  illustrious  ancestors'  example  in  win- 
ning for  all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  except 
those  of  the  District,  self-government,  free- 
dom from  taxation  without  representation, 
and  the  right  to  exercise  both  voice  and  vote 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  your  own 
conscience,  you  can,  within  the  brief  period 
of  2  years,  have  not  only  self-government 
but  also  prope;  representation  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  r" 

If  you  will,  b^  vigorous.  Intelligent,  tireless 
action,  convince  the  Congress  that  your  pres- 
ent determination  to  exercise  yotir  demo- 
cratic rights  Is  as  great  as  your  apparent, 
long-continued  willingness  to  be  deprived  of 
them  has  been,  every  patriotic  Washington- 
lan  will  soon  be  able  to  sing  the  victor's  song, 
wield  the  victor's  scepter,  and  wear  the  vic- 
tor's crown. 


Texas  Meets  Her  Req>oiiubilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TXXAa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  13.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of*Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  great  Texan  and  a  great  public 
servant  delivered  on  Friday,  February  27. 


before  the  Texas  State  Society  dinner 
in  Washington,  an  address  that  I  con- 
sider eminently  worthy  of  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  an  address  by  Mrs. 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  present  head  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency— *n  Agency 
that  was  the  subject  on  Thursday  of  an 
interesting  and  significant  message  from 
President  Eisenhower. 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  to  members  of  Uie 
Texas  State  Society.  Mrs.  Hobby  gave 
ample  evidence  that  the  administration 
chose  wisely  indeed  in  selecting  her  to 
fill  the  responsible  post  she  now  holds. 
And  she  spoke  for  millions  of  other 
Texans  when  she  explained  why  she  is 
proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Texans  in  and  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  with  a  mixture  of  humble- 
ness and  piide  that  I  stand  before  you  today 
on  this  March  evening  at  the  year  117  AA^> 
which  you  will  all  recognize  as  meaning  After 
Alamo,  according  to  the  Texas  calendar. 

Texans  are  used  to  bigness,  but  no  one. 
not  even  a  Texan,  could  help  feeling  small 
when  facing  the  vast  and  complicated  re- 
sponsibility which  I  have  recently  assumed. 
To  carry  it  out.  I  shall  need  the  help  and 
support  of  all  of  you. 

Soon  after  I  took  ofllce  a  visiting  Eng- 
lishman whose  native  poUteness  co\ild  not 
quite  conceal  his  puzzlement,  said  to  me: 
"I  thought  your  internal  security  here  in 
the  States  was  guarded  by  the  FBI  and  Army 
Intelligence.  Are  you  going  to  supervise  tlie 
work  of  both  these  bureaus?" 

He  could  certainly  be  forgiven  for  his  coii« 
ftision  since  it  is  shared  by  many  Americans. 
I  have  already  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  people  who  Imagine  that  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  is  a  kind  of  peacetime  OSS. 
fully  equipped  with  cloaks  and  daggers. 

So  I  hasten  to  assvire  our  bewildered  her* 
and  overseas  that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  Job 
is  not  in  Jeopardy.  The  FSA.  like  Texas, 
covers  enough  grovmd  of  its  own,  and  does 
not,  now  or  in  the  future,  contemplate  add- 
ing his  responsibilities  to  the  already  very 
large  ones  at  its  own  door. 

But,  bantering  aside,  providing  the  kind 
of  security  for  which  my  department  Is  re- 
sponsible Is  already  a  stifllciently  sobering 
task.  The  FSA,  in  its  many  branches, 
touches  the  lives  of  practically  every  person 
in  the  United  States.  It  affects  people  who 
eat — through  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration; people  who  all  or  who  are  kept  from 
ailing — through  the  Public  Health  Service; 
most  people  who  work — through  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance;  parents  of  school 
children;  people  who  are  Just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  life  and  people  who  are  nearlng  Its 
end.  For  this  vast  multitude  our  aim  is  to 
sectve  a  better  life  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves. 

It  Is  a  tall  order  for  me  and  my  associates 
to  face  up  to.  It  makes  me  wish  I  could 
get  hold  of  that  bottle  labeled  "Drink  Me,- 
whlch  Alice  In  Wonderland  found  on  a  table 
and  which,  when  dnink,  made  her  several 
times  bigger  than  she  was  before. 

Perhaps,  before  I  say  anything  more,  you 
would  like  to  know  exactly  how  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  has  touched  the  lives 
of  Texans  in  particular.  If  you  will  bear 
with  me  I  will  give  you  a  few  statistics.  I 
know  that  too  many  statistics  are  sometimes 
hard  to  digest.  But  they  take  on  color  and 
meaning  when  jon  think  of  them  In  terms, 
not  of  dollars,  but  of  people — people  wltb 
their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  ambitions; 
babies  who  do  not  die  in  the  first  year  of 
infancy  because   they  have  been  protected 
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from  onoe  widespread  disease  such  •■  ty- 
pbold  fever;  youngsters  ambitious  for  a  col- 
lege education;  aged  men  and  women  no 
longer  looking  forward  with  such  dread  to 
the  time  when  the  weekly  pay  envelope  will 
stop  coming;  Injured  or  handicapped  people 
who.  through  vocational  rehabilitation,  are 
given  a  chance  to  return  to  more  normal* 
self-supporting  lives. 

These  are  the  people  behind  the  statistics, 
and  this  is  the  extent  to  which  such  people 
In  our  State  of  Texas  are  being  helped  by  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  1952-53,  FSA 
sent  a  total  of  9146  million  to  Texas.  With 
this  money,  supplemented  by  State  funds, 
many  programs  were  carried  out.  In  that 
period.  Texas  mothers  and  children  received 
health  services  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $1,450,804.  Texas  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  were  blind  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled, were  given  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  costing  $966,806.  This  means  that 
In  many  cases  they  were  taught  new  skills, 
new  ways  in  earning  a  living  in  which  their 
physical  handicaps  were  not  millstones 
aro\ind  their  necks,  and  they  had  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  of  standing  on  their  own 
feet  Instead  of  being  dependent  on  relatives 
or  dragging  out  useless  lives. 

In  that  year,  the  Public  Health  Servlcet 
provided  tuberculosis  control,  teaching  fel- 
lowships and  other  general  services  in  Texas 
to  the  extent  of  $10,693379.  For  the  care  of 
the  Indigent  the  Federal  Oovernment  gave 
Texas.  In  that  year.  $65,834,000.  It  gave  to 
land-grant  colleges,  and  to  many  other  Texas 
colleges,  the  sum  of  $13,523,193. 

Of  coiu-se  we  all  hate  to  admit  that  Tezana 
ever  grow  old  or  even  die.  but  the  largest 
amount  sent  to  the  State  in  1952-53  by  the 
FSA  was  in  Individual  checks  as  payments 
on  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance,  a  proj- 
ect which  Is  completely  self-supp(x^tlng. 
Perhaps  we  can  |ust  take  these  payments  as 
^  evidence  that  so  many  Texans  live  long 
enough  to  receive  them.  The  old  saying 
that  life  begins  at  40  needs,  it  seems  to  me. 
a  little  revision.  For  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  covered  by  social  secxirlty.  It 
now  begins  at  65,  when  checks  start  paying 
off  the  benefits  they  have  aociunulated. 
Incidentally,  this  new  state  of  affairs  Is 
making  a  lot  of  women  a  little  more  exact 
about  revealing  their  true  ages  when  they 
make  up  public  records.  Some  of  them  are 
finding  that  woman's  Immemorial  right  to 
understate  her  age  is  proving  expensive. 

6o  much  for  the  FSA  today.  You  can 
understand  why  the  job  looks  big.  even  to 
one  who.  like,  myself,  Is  used  to  the  limitless 
horizons  of  Texas.  And  you  can  also  under- 
stand that  It  Is  growing  bigger  with  every 
baby  who  gives  his  first  cry  of  life.  The 
statisticians  tell  us  that  in  the  next  20  years 
the  population  of  this  country  will  probably 
Increase  by  30  million — 30  million  who  wlU 
need  food,  shelter,  education,  and  Jobs, 
liaybe  I  shouldn't  mention  It  but  30  million 
Is  4  times  the  present  population  of  TSxas, 
which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  task  confronting  me  and  my  suc- 
cessors. 

I  have  said  that  In  speaking  before  you 
tonight,  I  feel  both  proud  and  humble,  and 
Z  have  explained  why  I  feel  humble.  Now, 
need  I  tell  you  why  I  feel  proud? 

Look  around  you.  In  fact,  look  all  up  and 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  answer 
these  questions.  Who  Is  the  President  of 
this  country?    A  man  bom  In  Texas. 

Who  Is  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  House?    A  Texan— Sam  Ratbvbn. 

Who  Is  the  leader  of  his  party  in  tha  Sen- 
ate?   A  Texan — ^Ltnsom  Johnson. 

Who  at  this  table  and  sharing  the  honors 
with  me  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy?  An- 
other Texan — Bob  Anderson. 

Those  are  only  a  few.  You  can  see  others 
on  every  hand.  Including  yourselves.  Wash- 
Ington  Is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Texas. 


Texas  has  come  a  long  way  ftom  the  rip- 
roaring  days  of  its  youth,  when  our  forebears 
were  flexing  their  adolescent  muscles,  and 
two  guns  on  every  belt  made  the  law  of  the 
land. 

We've  grown  up.  The  guns  now  are  worn 
by  our  5-year-old  youngsters,  and  that  sound 
you  hear  on  the  main  streets  of  Texas  isnt 
made  by  the  gun  of  desperado  or  sheriff;  it's 
just  one  of  our  thousands  of  cars,  backfiring. 

Texans  are  taking  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  national  and  intemationid  affairs. 
Our  9II  powers  the  ships  and  fighting  ma- 
chines of  free  p<}opIe  everjrwhere  and  turns 
the  wheels  of  pence.  Our  beef  graces  dinner 
tables  from  Maine  to  California.  Our  cot- 
ton keeps  cotmtless  looms  whirring.  Texas 
Is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods,  and  has  risen  to  the  responsibilities 
of  her  blessings. 

It  Is  this  sense  of  responsibility  which  can 
give  us  tonight  the  greatest  cause  for  prids 
and  celebration. 


Tide  for  Teachers  To  Get  Angry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNllgU  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  19 Si 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  Mr.  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  CIO.  made  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  charter  day  observ- 
ances of  Howard  University  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

He  spoke  on  the  subject  of  academic 
freedom  and  the  current  threat  to  our 
educational  institutions.  Mr.  Carey's 
remarks  were  sunong  the  most  lucid  and 
the  most  stirring  of  any  I  have  seen  on 
this  subject 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech,  entitled  "Time  for  Teachers  To 
Get  Angry,"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoBo.  where  I  hope  it  will  be 
read  by  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

President  Johnson,  members  of  the  board 
of  trxistees,  members  of  the  faculty,  students, 
and  guests,  no  honor  that  has  ever  come  my 
way  has  been  more  meaningful  to  me  than 
my  election  to  the  Howard  University  Board 
of  Trustees. 

It  was  a  deeply  appreciated  honor,  but 
over  the  past  year  I — like  other  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees — have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  new  responsibilities  and 
moral  obligations  attached  to  the  position. 

Something  imprecedented  in  the  Nation's 
history  is  happening  today  to  o\ir  academic 
world.  It  la  an  ominoxu,  sinister  develop- 
ment which  threatens  far  more  than  the 
academic  world  Itself;  it  threatens  the  very 
dikes  and  walls  democracy  has  erected 
against  a  sxirglng  totalitarianism:  It  threat- 
ens to  deprive  us  of  the  most  effective  weap- 
on we  possess  in  our  fight  to  restore  freedom 
and  human  dignity  to  the  world. 

This,  the  86th  anniversary  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity's charter  day,  is  a  highly  appropriate 
time  to  take  a  hard,  long  look  at  our  academic 
world,  and  at  the  political  and  economic  de- 
velopments that  are  now  shaping  it. 

In  1867,  when  Howard  University  was 
chartered,  the  American  scene  was  In  fer- 
ment. The  Civil  War  was  over  and  major 
social  and  economic   changes  seemed  Im- 


minent. The  Nation's  first  national  federa* 
tlon  of  trade-unions  had  just  been  founded, 
and  had  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a  national 
labor  party.  Workingmen  had  already 
frightened  the  country's  conservative  forces 
by  taking  independent  political  action. 

The  fight  for  the  8-hour  day  was  spread- 
ing across  the  country  in  1867.  and  dosens 
of  young  unions  were  attempting  to  build 
a  national  cooperative  movement.  Sporadic 
waves  of  strikes  rolled  through  eastern  in- 
dustrial areas,  and  economic  unrest  seemed 
to  be  reaching  an  unprecedented  high. 

Then  began  the  first  major  antllabor  drive 
in  American  history.  For  the  first  time,  on 
a  mass  scale,  big  business  and  industry  em- 
ployed violence,  strikebreakers,  spies  and 
thugs  to  keep  American  workers  from  con- 
solidating their  strength.  The  courts  and 
legislatures  of  the  coimtry  frequently  be- 
came eager  accessories  to  whc^esale  persecu- 
tion of  working  men  and  women. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Since  then,  as  history  has  recorded,  thers 
have  been  numerous  antllabor  and  union- 
busting  campaigns.  Down  through  the  ]rears, 
as  in  that  poet-Civil  War  period,  they  havs 
been  often  accompanied  by  violence  and 
group  persecutions. 

But  it  has  not  been  labor  alone  that  has 
experienced  these  persecutions.  At  various 
times,  as  we  well  know,  there  were  campaigns 
of  varying  intensity  directed  at  religious 
groups  and  faiths:  at  fraternal  organizations; 
at  groups  of  foreign  bom  or  foreign  ancestry; 
at  racial  and  ethnic  groups;  at  political  as- 
sociations. 

I  emphasise  these  facts  of  history  becauss 
the  academic  and  educational  field  com- 
prise one  conspicuous  group  that  has  not. 
In  Itself,  been  victimised  by  such  system- 
atic persecution.  And  because  it  has  es- 
caped such  experience,  I  am  afraid  of  educa- 
tion's ability  to  defend  itself  effecUvely 
against  a  concerted  campaign  animated  by 
ignorance,  reaction,  and  bigotry. 

We  of  labor,  religious,  political,  and  other 
groups  have  learned,  to  one  extent  or  an- 
other, how  to  defend  otirselves.  We  havs 
learned  out  of  experience,  out  of  trial  and 
error,  out  of  successes  and  failvves  what 
have  become  our  most  effective  weapons  and 
what  our  less  effective  weapons. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  teaching  and  edu- 
cation have  developed  any  weapons — of  de- 
fense or  offense — ^for  employment  when  their 
world  is  threatened. 

That  the  academic  world,  which  escaped 
for  so  long,  is  now  threatened  and  gravely 
threatened  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  reads 
today's  headlines.  It  is  far  more  apparent 
to  those  who  themselves  are  teachers  and 
educators.  And  It  Is  apparent,  also,  that 
the  academic  world  is  vulnerable — not  be- 
cause of  its  defects  or  crimes  but  vulnerable 
because  it  is  weak  and  inexperienced  in  deal- 
ing with  rampant  reaction. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  pertinent  state- 
ment for  our  times  that  H.  G.  Wells'  remark 
that  "Human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe." 

The  statement  Is  brilliantly  accurate,  but 
I  wonder  whether  a  subsidiary  theorem  Isnt 
necessary  today.  There  can  be  no  effort  by 
education  to  ou trace  catastrophe  if  catas- 
trophe overtakes  educaUon  first. 

The  pUln.  simple  truth  U  that  tsachlng 
and  educaUon  are  facing  a  far  greater  men- 
ace than  ever  before  in  American  history. 
At  the  present  time  much  more  of  the  men- 
ace can  be  sensed  than  seen;  It  is  like  hugs 
tidal  waves  In  the  dark,  pounding  and  bat- 
tering at  a  structure  at  the  water*8  edge, 
eating  away,  unseen,  at  the  foundations. 

We  are  told — and  we  beUeve— that  our 
era's  struggle  between  democracy  and  totali- 
tarianism Is  essentially  a  fight  for  men's 
minds. 

That  being  true,  then  the  pivotal  fact  cf 
our  time  is  education  for  a  dynunlc  democ- 
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racy,  and  education — the  abstraction — de- 
volves down  to  the  realities  of  our  teachers 
and  educators. 

What.  then,  is  the  menace  education  con- 
fronU  today?  There  are  many  ways  to 
phrase  it.  Eminent  educators  have  termed 
it  "a  reign  of  terror."  Others  have  charac- 
terized it  as  "a  hysteria  nt  antl-intellectual- 
ism."  President  Walter  Reuther.  of  the  CIO. 
has  spoken  of  it  as  "a  a)ld  war  against  our 
schools." 

Whatever  otir  definition,  we  know  that 
such  things  as  these  are  sapping  the  life- 
blood  of  our  academic  world: 

Those  to  whom  society  has  entrusted  the 
teaching  of  democracy  are  finding  democ- 
racy, even  for  themselves,  increasingly  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Those  whom  we  ask  to  teach  the  virtues 
and  beauties  of  freedom  are  finding  their 
own  freedom  constricted 

Those  whom  we  ask  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  prinfciple  of  freedom  of  Inquiry  are 
finding  their  own  freedom  to  Inquire  under 
atuck. 

These  are  frlghteninp;  facts  because,  if 
we  are  engaged  in  a  fig]  it  for  men's  minds, 
the  minds  that  are  most  important  are  the 
minds  of  our  young  people — those  who  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  world  in  the  next 
generation. 

If  we  cannot.  In  our  teaching,  encourage 
freedom  of  inquiry,  enwurage  the  question- 
ing mind,  what  can  we  (ixpeet  of  our  future 
scientlsU.  our  future  cultural  guides,  our 
industrial,  labor,  politlcttl.  and  governmental 
leaders  of  the  future? 

The  Indispensable  element  of  the  ques- 
tioning mind — the  mlnci  that  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  status  quo— is  more  critically  Im- 
portant today  than  ever  In  world  history. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
educators.  President  James  Bryant  Conant. 
of  Harvard  University,  made  his  annual  re- 
port to  Harvard's  board  of  overseers. 

President  Conant  discussed  soberly  and 
at  length  the  current  iittack  on  American 
educational  institutions  and  then  laid  down 
this  democratic  credo: 

"As  to  charges  that  some  professors  hold 
unpopular  political  opirions,  the  answer  is. 
of  course,  they  do.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  the  United  States  If  the  tradition  of  dis- 
sent were  driven  out  of  the  universities. 
For  It  Is  the  freedom  to  disagree,  to  quarrel 
with  authority  on  intellectual  matters,  to 
think  otherwise,  that  h)^  made  this  Nation 
what  it  is  today.  Indeed.  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  otir  Industrial  society  was  pio- 
neered by  men  who  were  dissenters,  who 
challenged  orthodoxy  In  some  field  and 
challenged  it  successfully.  The  global  strug- 
gle with  communism  turns  on  this  very 
point." 

Truer  words  for  our  tlms  could  not  be 
spoken  than  these  by  I3r.  Oonant.  Dissent  is 
the  very  dynamo  of  democracy  but  it  Is 
precisely  dissent  that  would  be  stifled  and 
suffocated  by  the  current  attack  cm  Ameri- 
can education. 

Let  us  dispose,  here  and  now.  of  any  notion 
that  we  underestimate  the  danger  of  toUli- 
tarlan  Infiuencea  at  home.  We  of  organised 
labor,  perhaps  more  thim  any  other  group 
in  America,  know  the  real  extent  of  its  men- 
ace. For  many  years  we  have  been  fighting 
the  Communists  tooth  and  nail.  My  own 
dally  llfs  as  president  of  the  CIO  Sleotrloai 
Workers  has  been  an  Incessant  war  to  drive 
a  Communist-controlled  union  out  of  the 
NaUon's  most  sensitive  and  critically  im- 
portant defense  Indxistry.  Tou  dont  \m- 
dereetlmate  the  Communists  or  the  totali- 
tarian mind  when  you  meet  them  In  daily 
combat  in  the  plants,  la  the  shops  and  In 
collective-bargaining  disputes.  We  know 
from  day-to-day  experience  the  realities  ot 
this  being  "a  fight  for  men's  minds." 
e  e  e  e  • 


The  crux  of  our  fight  against  academic 
probes  and  investigations  lies  primarily  in 
the  character  of  the  men  who  conduct  them 
and  their  motives. 

First  of  all.  as  we  of  organized  labor  know 
from  oiv  own  experience,  virtually  all  inves- 
tigations of  alleged  communism  art  con- 
ducted by  men  who  are  not  simply  anti- 
Communist.  They  are  antUiberal,  antllabor, 
and  proreactlon. 

Second,  virtually  all  Investigations  of  al- 
leged conuniinlsm  are  conducted  by  men  who" 
cannot  understand  and  refuse  to  understand 
the  nature  of  conununism.  For  them,  and 
there  are  many  prominent  examples,  antl- 
commimism  is  purely  and  obsessively  a  step- 
plngstone  to  prestige,  a  shortcut  to  pubUc 
notice  and  higher  position. 

Third,  virtually  all  such  men.  who  have 
made  careers  out  of  anticommunism,  would, 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  strait- 
jacket  the  American  mind  in  a  fashion  not 
far  different  from  the  way  totalitarianism 
straitjackets  the  thinking  of  its  victims. 
While  imagining  that  they  are  fighting  regi- 
mentation of  the  left  they  are  actually  seek- 
ing a  mental  regimentation  of  the  right. 

The  menace  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mental 
set  of  the  professional  anti-Communist  is 
essentially  one  that  would  eventually  sup- 
press all  dissent,  all  free  inquiry.  The  pro- 
fessional anti-Communist  is  more  often  than 
not  a  fanatic  defender  of  the  status  quo, 
or  of  the  status  quo  of  a  period  lost  in  his- 
tory. Everything  In  his  makeup  militates 
against  the  democratic  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress 152  years  ago  this  month.  Even  more 
than  in  his  own  time  Jefferson's  words  have 
meaning  today: 

"&Tor  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It." 

This  is  the  basic  principle  that  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  those  who  have  launched 
the  ciirrent  attack  on  American  education. 

Less  and  less  frequently  today  we  hear  that 
venerated  phrase  "liberal  education."  Maybe 
we're  even  becoming  frightened  of  the  word 
"liberal."  If  the  trend  continues  it  Is  not 
Inconceivable  that  we  will  find  those  colleges 
and  universities  that  once  acclaimed  a  lib- 
eral education  now  boasting  of  a  reactionary 
education. 

There  are.  possibly,  thousands  of  defini- 
tions of  education.  But  no  definition  of  a 
democratic  education  can  be  valid  without 
the  underlying  assumption  that  education's 
basic  objective  must  be  to  make  people  think 
for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  make 
available  the  materials  to  which  the  intelli- 
gent mind  can  apply  itself. 

It  cannot  be  detnocratic  education  unless 
it  provokes  the  intellect  into  doing  its  own 
reasoning  and  reaching  Its  own  conclusions. 
Any  other  goal  directs  us  toward  the  totali- 
tarian path  which  conceives  of  educaUon 
only  as  indoctrination.  And  with  indoctrina- 
tion Is  inevitably  and  Inseparably  bom  its 
twin — thought  control. 

Congressional  Investigations  of  our 
schools  and  teachers  by  commltteee  that  are 
stacked  with  reactionaries  are  only  one 
aspect  of  our  present  plight.  But  they  are 
dangerous  because  they  give  incitement  to 
other  and  more  extreme  attacks  on  liberal- 
ism and  academic  freedom. 

What  can  you  as  teachers  and  as  students 
think  of  a  congressional  committee  currently 
investigating  education  when  that  commit- 
tee is  headed  by  a  man  who  has  demanded 
that  every  one  of  the  8,000,000  books  in  ths 
Oongressionai  Library  be  evaluated  and 
■tamped  either  "subversive"  or  "'nonsubver- 
slve"t  What  can  you  think  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  fairness  of  this  committee  when 
you  know  that  Its  chairman  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee  and  accused  Mrs.  Bleanor  Roose- 
velt with  the  "promotion  of  communism  and 
Immorality  and  Indecency  among  so-called 
minority  groups  in  Washington"! 


Can  you  have  any  confidence  that  the 
sacred  principles  of  academic  freedom  will  be 
protected  by  this  committee  when  you  know 
that  this  same  man  viciously  slandered  Birs. 
Agnes  Meyer,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Poet,  because  she 
had  the  temerity  to  defend  ova  educational 
system,  and  then  refused  to  retract  the  lie 
xmtil  forced  to  by  public  Indignation? 

Can  you  trust  the  reputation  of  American 
educational  Institutions  In  the  hands  of  this 
man  when  you  know  that  In  virtually  every 
vote  he  has  cast  in  Congress  he  has  been  on 
the  side  of  reaction  and  against  labor,  that 
he  has  been  wrong  on  everything  from  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  a  Federal  minimum 
wage  to  Marshall  plan  aid  for  ovi  allies  fight- 
ing conununism? 

The  answer  must  be  "No"  because,  I  think. 
we  must  agree  with  Mrs.  Meyer  when  she  said 
of  such  committees : 

"If  they  have  their  way  every  dissenting 
voice  will  be  stilled  not  only  In  the  teaching 
profession  but  in  every  walk  of  life.  We 
would  all  be  reduced  to  robots  whose  minds 
would  be  confined  to  Ideas  certified  as  safe 
by  a  few  congressional  authoritarians." 

We  of  the  labor  movement  know  that  this 
is  no  exaggeration,  because  we  see  that  these 
are  the  same  men  who  are  also  seeking  to 
destroy  trade  unions  through  legislation,  un- 
dermine minimum-wage  structxires.  wreck 
social  security,  and.  In  general,  turn  the 
clock  of  history  backward. 

There  Is  another  committee  of  Congress 
that  wants  to  Investigate  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. This  is  one  headed  by  a  Senator 
with  a  record  even  blacker  than  the  first. 
You  will  not.  I  am  sure,  accuse  Senator  Rob- 
■tr  Taft  of  being  a  liberal  but  speaking  In 
Chicago  less  than  2  weeks  ago  Senator  Tatt 
declared  that  he  would  not  favor  dismissing 
a  Conununist  professor  unless  he  were  sure 
the  professor  was  effectively  teaching  com- 
munism. His  Republican  coUeague — ^who 
wants  to  investigate  oxir  universities — was 
promptly  outraged.  He  charged  Tatt  with 
being  naive  about  communism.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  have  to  speculate  what  kind  of  an 
Investigation  Into  academic  communism 
would  be  conducted  by  a  man  who  considers 
Senator  Taft  too  liberal.  The  same  Senator, 
let  me  add,  charged  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
World  War  II  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  with  being 
"a  front  man  for  traitors." 

This  develoiHng  threat  to  our  aeademle 
liberties  has  been  assailed  by  religious  and 
labor  leaders,  among  others.  Recently  sev- 
eral of  the  Nation's^top^ rel^ous  leaders- 
Protestant,  CathollSr  and  Jewish — ^have 
struck  back.  In  Washington,  Bishop  Oxnam, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  Dean  Francis  Sajrre. 
Jr.,  of  the  Washington  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
and  the  Reverend  Dr.  A.  Powell  Davles,  of  All 
Souls  Unitarian  C^iurch,  have  asked  tot  a 
counteroffensive  against  these  forces  ot 
witch  hunting  and  reaction  that  would  de- 
stroy faith  in  our  democratic  institutions. 

Even  the  new  Republican  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Thniston  B.  Morton,  has  be- 
come alarmed  and  warned  last  week  that 
these  so-called  investigations  can  produce  a 
national  hysteria  capable  of  deetroying  aca- 
demic freedom. 

But  where  are  oxu  academic  leaders,  the 
people  most  concerned  In  this  Insidious  drive 
to  undermine  the  educational  pillars  ot  our 
democratic  structure? 

Z  have  missed  strong,  wrathful  TOioea 
rising  from  the  academic  vrorld  to  join  with 
the  protests  ot  religious,  labor,  and  political 
leaders.  I  cannot  believe  they  are  in  re- 
treat, that  they  have  already  been  terroriaed, 
that  they  are  willing  to  let  others  wage  the 
brunt  of  their  battle  tor  them.  I  am  aure 
that  theee  leaders  wUl  soon  come  forth  from 
American  education.  They  must  oome  forth 
to  challenge  this  threat  to  their  democratic 
heritage,  to  one  ot  the  foundations  ot  tha 
tree  world. 
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It  i»  Impcrt&nt  that  teachers  and  educa- 
tors— yaa.  and  student  bodies,  too — step  for- 
w»Jtl  to  the  £ront}ines  of  this  batUe.  We 
ean  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
fact  that  a  major  element  In  this  fight  Is  the 
fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred  of  what  la  called 
IntellectuaUam  by  the  forces  of  ignorant  re- 
action. We  can't  deceive  ourselves  because 
it's  been  going  on  too  long. 

Remember  the  ridicule  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  because  he  respected  brains 
and  intelligence?  When  he  brought  in  men 
from  the  universities  as  advisers  his  enemies 
made  the  words  "college  professors"  smear 
words. 

Do  you  recall  the  epithet  most  frequently 
thrown  at  Governor  Stevenson's  advisers  and 
supporters  during  the  election  campaign  a 
few  months  ago?  It  was  "egg  heads."  a  de- 
scription designed  to  disparage  Intellect  gen- 
erally and  Adlal  Stevenson  as  a  thinking  man 
In  particular. 

That  is  the  tide  that  Is  Jwaahing  against 
our  foundations  today.  And  as  the  tide  of 
ridicule  for  intelligence  moxmts  higher,  an- 
other tide  U  foUowing  It  in.  That  tide  ts 
well-defined  in  a  philosophy  recently  ex- 
pressed to  a  committee  of  Congress.  "What  is 
good  for  General  Motors  U  good  for  the 
Nation." 

As  strongly  as  I  possibly  can  I  want  to  ems 
phaslze  to  you  the  importance  of  perspec- 
tive here — the  importance  of  our  seeing  the 
comprehensive  pict\ire. 

We  are  not  concerned  In  this  fight  simply 
with  a  frontal  attack  on  our  schools  and  our 
ediicatlonal  system.  We  are  not  concerned 
■Imply  with  congressional  investigations  that 
are  more  interested  in  serving  reaction  than 
protecting  the  democratic  forms  of  our 
society. 

We  are  concerned  vrlth  what  threatens  to 
be  a  complete  change  In  our  intellectual  and 
political  climate.  The  so-called  congres- 
sional investigations  are  only  one  aspect  of 
tt.  although  I  do  not  underestimate  their 
potentiality  fcnr  evlL  If  congressional  com- 
mittees can  dictate  to  members  of  a  uni- 
versity facility  what  they  can  teach,  their 
next  step  can  be  to  tell  you  that  you  can't 
fight  ae^nst  segregation  or  Jim  Crow  in 
Waslilngton.  D.  C. 

This  change  in  the  American  climate,  the 
democratic  climate  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  "reign  of  terror,"  as  some  educators 
have  called  It.  has  not  been  limited  to  our 
•ducatlonal  institutions. 

It  has  hit,  and  is  hitting.  Government 
agencies  and  the  administration  Itself;  high 
schools  and  primary  schools;  book  publish- 
ing; the  United  Nations;  the  legitimate 
theater  and  films,  and  civil  liberties  generally. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  said  that  the  dynamic  of  democracy 
la  dissent.  Once  dissent  is  suppressed,  once 
the  status  quo  Is  accepted,  then  democracy 
stops  growing.  Reaction  threatens  today  to 
reduce  us  to  •  static  society.  If  reaction 
wins,  and  In  some  areas  it  Is  already  winning, 
academic  freedom  la  finished.  If  academic 
freedom  Is  curtailed  then  democracy  Itself  is 
in  terrible  danger.  We  will  have  lost  the 
most  priceless  weapon  democracy  has  to  de- 
fend Itself — freedom  of  thought,  freedran  of 
Inquiry,  freedom  of  conscience. 

The  liberal  mind  Is  the  logical  product  of 
a  liberal  education.  If  the  liberal  education, 
as  we  know  it,  is  constricted  then  we  must 
necessarily  have  fewer  thinking  persons,  few- 
er individuals  questioning  the  status  quo, 
fewer  pioneers  to  broaden  our  academic  and 
democratic  horizons. 

All  the  sign*  of  our  times  prove  fhe  need 
for  a  new  militant  liberalism;  not  simply  a 
liberalism  of  thought  but  a  militant  liberal- 
Ism  of   thought  Joined  to   action. 

We  need  a  new  liberalism,  fresh  and  sharp, 
ao  loiagar  cuao^ytlbte  to  tbtt  estremea  ol  left 


or  right,  but  militant  in  Its  own  democratic 
courage. 

Only  liberalism  can  defeat  totalitarian  - 
ism.  Reaction  and  conservatism  would  con- 
tend today  that  you  can  fight  this  enormous 
new  threat  to  <;lvUlzatlon  by  the  same  meth- 
ods and  thoughts  that  we  fought  the  pi- 
rates of  Tripoli. 

If  we  have  a  future  much  of  that  future  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  we  produce,  the 
schools  and  universities  we  produce.  I  would 
rather— and  I  say  this  carefully  and  delib- 
erately— see  a  college  full  of  young  radicals, 
all  of  them  bickering  and  quarrelling  and 
thinking  among  themselves,  than  a  college 
full  of  driven  young  sheep  such  as  we  saw 
Hltlerlsm  and  fascism  produce  by  thought 
control. 

We  say  this  for  good  reason.  Every  faculty 
member  and  alumnus  here  today  remembers 
what  happene<l  to  us  during  the  depression 
years.  They  remember  the  campus  radical 
groups.  Communist  groups.  Communist 
fronts.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  stu- 
dents Joined  t>iem. 

But  what  happened?  Democratic  educa- 
tion proved  lt«elf.  It  had  taught  our  gen- 
eration to  think  for  Itself.  The  American 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  universities — 
that  congressicmal  investigating  committees 
now  tell  us  were  Infiltrated  with  commu- 
nism— became  the  salvation  of  world  free- 
dom. That  g«!neratlon  of  depression  and 
Communist  Infiltration  became  the  genera- 
tion that  produced  many  of  the  best  scien- 
tists, military  leaders,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional mentors  to  bring  us  successfully 
through  the  ^eatest  war  in  history  for 
democracy's  sxirvival. 

But  now,  even  after  all  that  proof  of  Its 
wonderful  vltiUlty,  its  immeasurable  con- 
tributions to  a  future  of  peace  and  human 
dignity,  American  education  finds  Itself  on 
the  defensive.  Educators  suddenly  find  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  what  they  have 
done  and  what  they  are  doing. 

I  am  angry  about  it,  and  It  Is  time  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  get  angry  about 
it.  The  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
one  of  the  chief.  If  not  the  chief,  bulwarks  of 
American  democracy,  and  yet  they  are  now 
smeared  with  suspicion  of  being  a  ineiuu;e 
to  democracy. 

Yes,  it's  time  for  educators  to  get  angry; 
and  If  there  are  any  educational  ivory  towers 
left  it's  best  that  they  be  abandoned  before 
McCarthyism  i)ulls  them  down  on  our  heads. 

Perhaps  as  educators  and  as  students 
you've  been  toid  too  often  that  the  time  has 
come  to  start  a  oounteroffensive,  without 
being  told  what  sort  of  counteroflensive  or 
how  to  start  it. 

The  only  answer  for  you,  as  for  all  of  us, 
is  to  Join  and  become  active. 

You  know  and  you've  known  long  ago  that 
you  can't  defend  yourselves  individually  nor 
your  profession  by  yourself. 

In  1867  when  Howard  University  was  char- 
tered organized  labor  realized  that  it  could 
do  nothing  to  protect  Itself  In  small  groups. 
It  Joined  and  federated  and  amalgamated; 
you  know  the  strength  it  huB  today,  and  the 
promise  it  has  for  tomorrow. 

There  la  no  other  ans|rer  to  the  threat 
of  reaction  and  McCarthyism.  Organization 
Is  your  only  strength.  It's  not  enough  to 
belong  to  a  professional  society  or  a  liberal, 
anti-Communist  political  organization.  Your 
hope,  as  well  as  ours  in  the  nonacademic 
world,  is  for  you  to  bring  your  collective 
strength  to  bear.  Those  who  can  belong  to 
democratic  unions  must  Join,  and  not  only 
Join  but  become  active. 

If  the  academic  world  surrenders  to  reac- 
tion, to  this  terrible  assault  on  academic 
freedom,  liberalism  and  labor  will  continue 
the  fight  for  you.  and  for  the  generations 
that  depend  on  you.  But  we  know  that  you 
woat  surrender,  that  you  will  fight  h»<-ka 


And  becauM  you  win  Hgbt  back  the  demo- 
eratio  world  will  continxM  to  be  grateful  and 
will  be  given  renewed  courage  to  struggle  for 
a  brotherhood  of  man,  a  trxw  brotherhood  of 
all  races,  colors,  and  creeds.    Thank  yoxi. 


Taft-Hartley  Act  Needs  To  Be  Applied, 
Not  Altered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 

nc  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  nNITBD  8TATI8 

Friday.  March  13.  19S3 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  an  edlto« 

rial  dealing  with  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
The  editorial  was  published  in  Barron's 
Weekly  on  March  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

No  Barm  "Olm — TAPr-HArn.rr  Nnaa  To  Ba 
Appukb,  Not  Altcbko 

At  the  moment  a  two-pronged  offensive 
seems  to  be  shaping  up  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Encouraged  by  the  Durkin  ap- 
pointment and  by  President  Eisenhower's 
amiable  words  about  protecting  the  worker 
against  union -busting,  labor  Is  conducting  a 
really  sweeping  campaign  for  its  repeaL 
There  Is  no  disposition  to  ask  for  this  out- 
right— both  the  APL  and  the  CIO  have  read 
the  election  returns  too  carefully  for  that. 
Nonetheless,  the  20  or  more  amendment* 
which  the  APL's  George  Meany  recently  asked 
Congress  to  enact  would  practically  gut  the 
existing  legislation.  Without  having  quite 
the  nerve  to  say  It,  the  AFli  wants  a  return 
to  the  New  Deal's  Wagner  Act.  which  the 
CIO  has  demanded  all  along. 

Prom  the  other  side.  Taft-Hartley  Is  meet- 
ing a  different  sort  at  bostUlty.  Conserva- 
tive economists  either  damn  the  law  with 
faint  praise  or  speak  sllgbtlngly  of  K  be- 
cause It  hasn't  prevented  industrywide 
strikes  and  because  Its  union-shop  provi- 
slons  in  practice  are  too  similar  to  the  cloeed 
shop.  Even  Bob  Tavt  weakens  eonfldence 
in  the  act  that  bears  his  name  by  his  fre- 
quently  expressed  willingness  to  amend  It 
In  detail.  The  curious  thing  about  all  this 
Is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  drawing  fire 
from  two  extremes  at  the  precise  moment 
that  It  shows  signs  of  coming  into  its  own. 
The  fact  is  that  all  the  law  needs  to  make 
It  work  is  an  administration  that  Is  dlsposad 
to  respect  Its  terms. 

The  steel  strike,  which  lasted  54  days,  cost 
the  Nation  20  million  tons  of  steel,  caiised  a 
half  million  steel  workers  to  lose  2  months' 
wages,  apd  reduced  tax  receipt*  by  a  billion 
dollars  or  more.  Is  frequently  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  Taft-Hartley's  inadequacy.  But  th« 
real  meaning  of  that  strike  has  eacaped  hot 
only  Taft-Hartley'!  enemies,  but  its  friends. 
As  early  as  Christmas  1951  Harry  Tnunan 
told  the  late  Phil  Murray  that  Taft-Hartley 
would  not  be  used  to  stop  a  strike  In  steel. 
And.  since  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  had 
been  packed  with  labor's  allies.  Murray  knew 
he  need  not  bargain  things  out  with  the 
steel  companies.  The  strike,  then,  was  pre- 
cipitated on  a  nationwide  scale  simply  be- 
cause the  CIO  was  absolutely  certain  It  had 
the  White  House  in  its  pocket. 

In  nnnagement  circles,  moreover,  the 
strike  that  was  rooted  in  politics  has  gen- 
erally been  taken  to  mean  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  stop  an 
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Industrywide  walkout  If  a  powvrfal  labor 
leader  insists  upon  enfoi-dng  his  will.  And 
the  concltislon  that  hat;  been  drawn  from 
this  by  many  good  mono  poly- hating  spokes- 
men for  indxiatry  is  that  something  mxist  be 
done  to  whittle  the  urions  down  to  slae. 
Industrywide  bargaining  must  Iw  stopped  by 
law;  there  must  be  no  more  compulsory 
unionization,  even  on  a  union -shop  basis, 
and  BO  on.  The  NAM  iMt  week  petitioned 
Congress  to  this  effect. 

However,  both  sides  of  the  eurieut  labor 
law  debate  are  missing  the  point.  There  is 
no  real  question  of  Ocingress  turning  Its 
back  on  Taft-Hartley  to  any  significant  de- 
gree— even  the  Democrats  refused  for  4  years 
to  do  that.  By  the  same  token,  neither  is 
there  any  pressing  necessity  for  stiffening 
its  terms.  Ttiie.  some  diiy  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Invoke  new  legislation  to  keep  power- 
ful union  leaders  within  bounds.  But  for 
the  present  there  are  hopeful  Indications 
that  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
cf  1947  Is  not  the  weak  reed  It  is  sometimes 
presumed  to  be.  The  motit  signlAeant  is  the 
case  of  the  recent  strlko  at  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.,  which  ooiitrafsts  sharply  with 
what  happened  in  steel. 

Late  last  autumn,  naembers  of  the  CIO 
went  on  strike  at  the  Scitenectady,  Auburn, 
and  Dunkirk,  N.  T.,  plants  of  American  Lo- 
comotive. The  Schnectadf  and  Auburn  units 
of  Alco  were  in  the  boslnoM  of  making  loco- 
motives and  general  industrial  equipment 
but  Dunkirk  was  producing  nickel  pipe  need- 
ed for  the  atomic  energy  program.  A  Tru- 
man fact-finding  board  certified  that  the 
Dunkirk  unit,  unlike  Schnectady  or  Auburn. 
was  vital  to  the  defense  of  America;  hence 
the  Justice  Department  obtained  aa  in- 
junction ordering  the  strikers  back  to  work 
In  that  parUeular  plant. 

Last  week  the  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  ex- 
pired at  Dunkirk.  At  th«  same  time,  Alco 
aiul  the  CIO  steelworkars  agreed  on  a  new 
contract,  not  only  for  Dunkirk  but  also  for 
the  Auburn  and  Schenectady  plants.  Cool- 
ing off  at  Dunkirk  imder  Taft-Hartley  had 
worked  not  only  for  those  Immediately  con- 
cerned, but  also  for  management  and  labor 
in  sister  plants.  This  was  using  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  a  property  aelfectlv*  way.  The 
intent  was  not  to  punish  labor  for  striking  a 
private  firm,  but  merely  to  protect  the  de- 
livery of  vital  supplies  whUe  labor  and  man- 
agement were  threahlng  things  out  with  the 
help  of  Pederal  fact  finders  and  medlaton. 

If  this  same  technique  had  been  uaad  last 
spring,  when  the  strike  In  steel  was  a-bom- 
Ing,  there  would  have  iteen  no  crisis.  All 
the  Government  had  to  do  was  to  tell  Mr. 
Murray  that,  while  he  was  free  to  strike 
tinplate  mills,  he  could  not  strike  steel 
mills  tiu-ning  out  armorplate  or  steel  for 
ordnance  plants.  The  selection  of  plants 
would  scarcely  have  been  easy,  but  It  could 
hsve  been  made.  And  It  would  have  pre- 
vented an  Industrywide  shutdown  for  80 
dsys.  With  some  steel  plants  at  work,  and 
some  steel  users  getting  steel,  there  would 
have  been  considerable  pressure  both  on  the 
striking  workers  and  the  struck  steel  com- 
panies to  find  a  quick  bargaining  solution  to 
their  Impaaae. 

No  doubt  under  Ideal  clrcumstanoee  there 
ahould  be  no  need  for  either  a  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  a  Wagner  Act.  or  any  other  kind  of  labor 
law.  However,  it  is  Utopian  to  suppose  that 
Congress  will  repeal  all  labor  legislation  in 
any  future  that  we  can  now  foresee.  Pur- 
thermore,  Martin  Durkin 's  newly  appointed 
advisory  oonunittee  on  labor  law  revision  has 
fallen  apart  almost  at  tha  outset.  Hence 
Taft-Hartley  In  its  broad  outlines  Is  clearly 
her*  to  stay.  Binoe  that  is  so.  why  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  is  a  far  more  supple 
Instniment  than  anyone  has  given  It  credit 
for  being?  As  Bruce  Balmsfather's  Old 
Bill  said  in  tha  famous  World  War  X  ear- 
toon,  "Do  you  know  of  a  better  'oleT** 


iBTestigatioB  of  Fate  of  AniericaB 
PrisoEcrs  of  War  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

aw  MsasscHUBsiie 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  IBB  XTNmED  8TATKB 

Friday.  March  13.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hav9  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Racoao  an  excellent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Boston  Post, 
concerning  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Korea — which  is  the  subject  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  16,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaoBc  or  PaaoKSBS 

ZnveetigatloD  of  the  fate  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Conununists  proposed  by  Senator  KEnNroT 
and  Representative  L&m.  of  Massachusetts, 
is  long  overdue.  These  captive  Americans 
are  the  lost  and  forgotten  battalions  of  the 
Korean  war. 

There  are  ominous  indications  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  pursued  a  poUcy 
of  atrocity  in  caring  for  Amei4can  prisoners. 
Conunimlst  reluctance  to  exchange  on  a 
prisoner-for-prisoner  basis  is  one  of  the  most 
disheartening  facts.  Another  dread  sign  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  exchange  of  mail 
to  and  from  American  prisoners  a  whole  sack 
of  mall  was  handed  over  to  Chinese  at  Pan- 
munjom,  but  only  10  letters  from  American 
prisoners  were  handed  over  by  the  Chinese. 

A  Joint  congressional  committee  should 
gather  all  the  facts — everything  that  is 
known  about  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war — and  make  them  public.  It 
is  cruel  to  raise  false  hopes  by  listing  noen 
tm  pr>t«^ng  in  action  if  they  are  known  not  to 
have  survived.  It  U  cowardly  not  to  press 
by  every  means  at  our  conunand — even  by 
extensive  use  of  espionage  agents — ^for  an 
accounting  of  men  held  captive  by  the  North 
Koreans  and  Chinese  Reds. 

The  world  has  been  treated  to  a  maudlin 
display  of  false  humanltarianism  on  the 
question  at  repatriating  prisoners  held  in  our 
stockades.  What  about  American  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Communists? 


Address  by  Major  Jolm  B.  Hyaes  at  Grad- 
■atkm  Exercises  of  17lii  Special  Basic 
Cowse,  Uaited  States  Mariae  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  Msw 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNXTSD  STAISB 

Friday.  March  13. 19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appoidix  of  the  Rxooao  the  text  of  a 
fine  address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  B. 
Hsmes,  mayor  of  Boston.  Mass.,  at  the 
graduation  of  the  17th  special  basic 
course  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 


at  Quantico.  Va.,  on  Saturday.  February 
21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Regoro. 
as  follows: 

Prom  the  mother  dty  of  the  United 
States — ^from  Boston,  wl^ere  freedom's  fires 
gave  warmth  and  light  at  the  birth  of  our 
Nation,  I  l»lng  you  greetings.  I  extend  to 
you  sincere  congratulations  oa  this  eventful 
day,  marking  as  it  does,  another  milestone 
in  yotir  respective  lives. 

To  state  that  I  am  honored  to  be  here  to- 
day, and  to  have  the  prlvUege  of  speaking 
to  the  new  officers  of  the  oldest  fighting 
branch  at  our  fighting  forces,  is  a  p>oor  de- 
scription of  my  emotions  and  my  sentiments. 

No  man,  whomooever  he  may  be,  could 
feel  less  than  highly  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity.  In  my  case,  I  am  doubly  hon- 
ored, for  among  you  Is  my  first-born  son 
who  proudly  wears  the  xinlform  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  who  will, 
pray  Ood,  like  each  of  you  here  today,  be 
steadfast  and  true  to  the  great  traditions  of 
the  greatest  unit  of  fighting  men  in  the  long 
and  glorious  history  d  our  country.  Tou 
young  officers  ot  the  graduating  class  stand 
on  the  threshhold  of  a  new,  chaUenging  pe- 
riod in  your  lives.  Like  aU  of  us,  the  young 
and  the  cdd.  you  know  not  what  tomorrow 
has  in  store.  Like  all  of  us,  you  gaze  with 
imseeing  eyes  into  an  imcertain.  unpredict- 
able future. 

In  other  days,  and  in  other  generations, 
your  youthful  enthusiasms,  your  gifts, 
your  talents,  your  training,  your  will  to  ac- 
complish, would  be  lUMlergoing  their  Initial 
tests  in  the  marts  of  trade,  in  the  professions, 
in  the  myriad  fields  at  occupation  to  which 
man  turns  his  hands  and  mind. 

In  more  normal  times,  many  of  you  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  charms  at  the  gen- 
tler and  fairer  sex.  Tou  would  be.  In  theory 
at  least,  the  head  at  the  family.  You  would 
be  the  breadwinner,  the  anxious  parent, 
looking  forward  with  trepidation  and  con- 
cern to  the  first  of  each  month,  with  tta 
greetings  from  the  doctor  and  dentist,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  landlord. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  live  in  normal 
times,  in  the  accepted  miw^TtiTtg  of  that 
phrase,  nor  have  we  lived  in  completely  nor- 
mal times  since  the  beginning  of  the  Plzst 
World  War.  close  to  40  years  ago. 

It  is  your  fortune,  good  or  otherwlae.  to 
live  In  a  period  of  the  wotid's  history  when 
there  Is  almost  xiniversal  disgust  for  war. 
and  almost  universal  desire  for  peace,  and 
yet,  because  of  one  strong,  evU  force  looee 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  peace.  Indeed,  you 
live  in  a  period  when  there  can  be  no  peace, 
no  tranquillity,  no  settled  future,  until  and 
unless  that  evil  force  withers  and  dies,  or  Is 
subjugated  by  the  powCT  of  arms. 

Undoubtedly,  in  moments  of  calm  reflee- 
tlon,  you  have  asked  yourselves  the  old  ques- 
tion, the  very  same  question  that  your  fore- 
bears asked  themselves.  "Why  must  there  ba 
war;  why  must  there  be  threats  of  war;  why 
cannot  man  live  his  life  according  to  his 
own  lights,  with  obedience  to,  and  in  har- 
nx>ny  with,  the  eternal  laws  of  the  eternal 
God?" 

Only  by  dissecting  the  warped,  diabolical 
minds  of  todays  and  yesterday's  tyrannical 
despots  could  we  find^the  illogical  answer 
to  this  age-old  question. 

Whatever  the  answer  tobj  be — ^the  Inordi- 
nate desire  foe  power,  delusions  of  worldly 
omnipotence,  whatever  it  may  be — ^the  ugly 
fact  remains  that  even  now.  In  this  en- 
lightened era  of  world  civilization,  the  por- 
tentous clouds  of  conflict  cast  their  shadows 
over  the  world. 

Because  of  this  ominoiis  state  of  affairs, 
you,  today,  wear  the  uniform  of  battle.  Tou 
wear  the  uniform  of  our  country,  not  be- 
cause our  coimtry  seeks  dominion  over  other 
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peoplM  or  othar  Unda.  not  becauM  the 
United  States  aaaka  to  thruat  upon  an  un- 
rasponalTe  and  unwilling  world  our  own  con- 
eepta  ot  goTemment.  with  Ita  guarantlea  of 
fraadom,  Uberty,  and  Jtiatlce. 

Tou,  azul  hundreda  of  thoxiaanda  of  your 
counterparta,  wear  the  uniform  of  our  eo\m- 
try.  and  make  ready  to  carry  ovir  flag  to  dla- 
tant  ahorea.  not  becauae  we  willingly  or  will- 
fully Ignore  the  wlae  oounael  of  the  flrat 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea,  whoae  birth- 
day we  celebrate  tomorrow,  and  who  warned 
lu  to  avoid  entangling  alllanoea  with  for- 
eign natlona. 

For  none  of  theae  reaaona  doea  America 
gear  Itaelf  against  the  threat  of  war. 

We  are  not  a  predatory  people,  seeking  to 
devour  those  nations  weaker  than  our  own. 
We  are  not  a  warlike  people,  brandishing  the 
sword  at  the  slightest  excuse. 

We  do  not  look  for  trouble.  We  are  slow 
to  anger.  Only  when  we  are  atung  to  the 
quick— only  when  the  Ood-glven  rights  of 
man  tremble  in  the  balance,  do  we  rise  In 
Justifiable  wrath  and  pledge  our  youth  and 
our  resoiirces  in  defense  of  the  most  precious 
endowments  the  Almighty  has  given  human- 
lty-^«  mind,  and  a  soul,  and  a  free  will. 

Today,  the  rights  of  man  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  For  millions  of  our  fellow 
hitman  beings  there  la  no  freedom,  no  J\istlce^ 
no  rights  befitting  the  dignity  of  man. 

We  fool  ourselves — we  become  cowardly 
partners  in  the  greatest  crime  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  if  we,  the  Nation  which  God  has 
smiled  upon  so  generovisly,  stand  aside  while 
the  lights  of  freedom  are  extinguiahed.  one 
by  one  all  over  the  world. 

In  ancient  days,  while  the  great  city  of 
Rome  was  afire,  the  pompous.  Imperious, 
Mero  played  his  fiddle  with  \inconcem  while 
his  subjects  perished  In  the  streets.  His 
unconcern  was  *short-llved,  for  soon  he  too 
perished,  and  by  his  own  hand. 

The  pages  of  history  yet  to  be  written 
must  never  refer  to  our  country  as  the  Nero 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  must  never 
be  written  that  we  fiddled  while  the  world 
around  \xm  fell  In  ashes  of  despair. 

Ftom  every  parapet  of  hope,  the  eyes  of 
freedom-loving  people  are  upon  us. 

From  within  oiu-  own  hearts — from  the 
final  resting  places  of  countless  martyrs  and 
heroes — comes  the  message — the  time  is  here 
and  now  to  make  a  stand.  The  time  is  here 
and  now  to  impress  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind that  the  peace-loving,  liberty-loving 
peoples  of  the  wcvld  are  aroused.  The  time 
Is  here  and  now  to  be  affirmative — to  show. 
If  we  must,  our  teeth  to  an  enemy  who  un- 
derstands only  one  language — ^the  language 
of  might. 

From  present  Indications,  our  new  leaders 
in  Washing^n  will  not  genuflect  to  the  bully 
boy  of  the  world;  and  when  that  knowledge 
comes  home  to  the  men  of  the  fi^remlln,  we 
shall  have.  If  bullies  run  true  to  form,  and 
they  always  do,  a  brighter  hope  for  peace. 

Whatever  may  come,  however,  and  what- 
ever the  future  may  bring,  you  young  ofllcers 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  are  flt, 
prepared,  and  ready. 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  none  of  you  will 
ever  hear  a  shot  flred  in  anger — that  none  of 
you  will  ever  experience  the  horrors  of  mod- 
em war.  But  if  you  do,  I  know  you  will 
uphold  and  enhance  the  reputation  earned 
so  gloriously  by  your  predecessors  who  were 
proud  to  call  themselves  marines. 

Tou  are  now  ofDcers  and  gentlsmsn.  leaders 
of  men.  Wbsttosr  you  rsallxe  it  fully  or  not, 
our  cotmtry — ^yss.  ths  world — looks  upon  you 
and  upon  all  the  ofllcers  and  men  of  your 
corps  as  a  body  s«t  apart,  a  body  of  men 
who  rspressnt  tb«  very  spitoms  of  what  is 
right,  th«  vsrj  sassncs  of  daring  and  oourag* 
•ad  bravery. 

Tour  days  m  students  in  tbs  sdsnes  of 
w»r  ars  ovsr.  Tour  days  of  leadership,  of 
grsatsr  rssponsibUity,  ar*  before  you. 

May  Ood  keep  you,  guide  you.  and  pro- 
tect you.  May  the  spirit  of  the  great  ma- 
rinas who  have  gone  before  be  witlx  you 


always.  May  you  always  be  a  good  example 
to  the  men  who  will  serve  with  you  and 
under  you. 

May  you  have  many  hours  in  the  years  to 
eome  of  cherished  memories  In  the  friend- 
ships and  aasoeiatlons  you  have  made  here 
in  this  old  historical  State  of  Virginia. 

May  you  In  the  days  to  oome  rejoice  in 
the  realization  that  you  have  been  a  vital 
cog  In  the  greatest  fighting  machine  in  the 
world — the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

May  you.  in  the  motto  of  your  corps,  always 
befaithfuL 


Proposal  to  Ckanfc  Rale  XIX  of  the 
Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTW  ToaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  March  13,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter 
from  a  resident  of  New  York,  Mr.  Howard 
N.  Mantel,  addressed  to  the  New  YorlE 
Heralo  Tribime,  and  published  on  the 
editorial  page  of  that  publication  in  the 
issue  of  February  22.  Mr.  Mantel's  letter 
deals  with  my  proposal  to  change  rule 
XIX  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Skmatk  Rules — Adoption  or  Lxhmah  Plajt 

Is  Aovocard 

To  the  Nrw  Yoaz  Hxealo  Tkibxtkx: 

Fbr  a  number  of  years  the  United  States 
Senate  has  plagued  itself  with  a  rule  (rule 
19,  par.  4)  which  has  often  caused  an  element 
of  bitterness  and  unfairness  to  enter  Senate 
debate. 

The  rule  reads  q\ilte  innocently:  "If  any 
Senator,  in  speaUng  or  otherwise,  transgress 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Ofllcer 
shall,  or  any  Senator  may,  call  him  to  •order; 
and  when  a*  Senator  shall  be  called  to  order 
he  shall  sit  down,  and  not  proceed  without 
leave  of  the  Senate,  which,  if  granted,  shall 
be  upon  motion  that  he  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  order,  which  motion  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate." 

But  as  interpreted,  the  rule  has  caused 
great  friction,  for  when  the  rule  is  invoked 
by  a  Senator,  there  Is  no  one  to  determine 
whether  the  accused  Senator  actually  has 
transgressed  the  r\iles  of  the  Senate.  Thus, 
If  a  Senator  has  the  floor,  and  is  debating 
some  quite  innocent  matter,  any  of  his  95 
colleagues  could  rise  to  a  point  of  order, 
interrupt  the  debate.  Invoke  the  nile  and 
have  the  speaking  Senator  seated,  all  with- 
out a  murmxir  of  protest  allowed  by  the 
Senator  under  attack,  hla  colleagues  or  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Likewise,  the  Presiding  Officer  can  do  the 
same  thing,  but  th^  trouble  iisually  arises 
from  Invocation  of  the  rule  by  a  fellow 
Senator  on  the  floor,  rather  than  by  the  Vice 
President  or  the  Presiding  Ofllcer. 

The  only  way  for  the  Senator  to  start 
speaking  again  is  for  the  Senate,  on  motion 
of  another  Senator,  which  motion  is  not  al« 
ways  forthcoming,  to  allow  him  to  "pro- 
ceed in  order";  this  motion  is  not  de- 
batable. But  tlie  motion  never  determines 
whettier  the  accused  Senator  has  trans- 
gressed  any  rule. 

New  Tork's  dietlngulsbed  Junior  Senator, 
Hhobbt  H.  Loucaw.  has  been  a  particularly 
hard-hit  victim  of  the  rule.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing this  lying  down,  he  has,  quite  charac- 
teristically,   introduced    a    rseolutlon    to 


change  the  rule,  which  deservee  the  careful, 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 
Under  this  resolution  (S.  Res.  80),  "When  a 
Senator  is  called  to  order  by  another  Senator 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate, 
immediately  decide  whether  the  Senator  who 
has  been  called  to  order  has  violated  a 
Senate  rule." 

This  determination  as  well  as  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  rule  by  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  are 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate,  to  be  im- 
mediately decided  without  debate.  If  a  Sen- 
ator has  been  determined  to  be  not  In  order, 
he  would  have  to  sit  down  ami  not  proceed 
without  leave  of  the  Senate,  which  leave 
would  be  by  motion  and  decided  without 
debate. 

Thus,  under  the  Lehman  resolution,  be- 
fore a  Senator  would  have  to  fall  victim  to 
the  rule,  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  would  have 
determined  whether  a  rule  of  the  Senate 
has  been  transgressed,  with  full  right  of 
appeal  to  the  full  Senate.  In  other  words, 
before  the  prisoner  is  condemned  (or  pa- 
roled) his  guilt  is  first  determined,  with  full 
right  to  appeal  to  Judgment.  It  would  seem 
that  as  one  of  the  greatest  democratic  bodies 
In  the  world,  the  Senate  owes  Itself  the  duty 
of  adoplng  Senator  Lkhman's  proposal. 

HOWABO  NoaMAM  Mamtsu 

BaooKLTX,  FebrtMiry  a,  1953. 


Gestapo  Methods  by  tike  Borcaa  of  tht 
Bvdfet  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  QgrjiwoMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 

Friday,  March  13.  liS3 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  simdl- 
cated  article  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  SiOTHl,  which  was  published  ia 
the  Boston  Daily  Globe  on  March  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

BuDoiT    BuaxAir    Bancs    IifroaMns    Amono 
Emplotxis  —  SscaacT    Plcdobd  —  OsaTAPO 

MXTBOOe 

(By  United  Statea  Senator  Mtansssr  Cbasb 

SicrrB) 

WAsmKOToir.— The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Issued  a  memorandum  to 
Government  employees  the  other  day  that 
has  some  observers  wondering  if  s  version 
of  the  Nazi  Gestapo  and  the  Communist 
thought  police  has  had  Its  initial  establish- 
ment here.  The  memorandum  urges  every 
employee  to  report  anything  concerning  hla 
fellow  workers  that  he  considers  "Illegal. 
Improper,  or  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
the  organization." 

Of  course,  for  Its  objective,  this  memo- 
randum has  security  and  honesty  in  govern- 
ment. The  goal  Is  to  root  out  communism 
and  corruption.  These  are  the  highest  of 
objectives  and  goals.  How  can  anyone  quee- 
tlon  them? 

But  again  we  run  bead  on  into  the  qtws- 
tion  of  whether  we  can  close  our  eyes  to  the 
methods  used  to  gain  the  goals.  Do  the 
means  Justify  the  ends?  Do  we  have  to  use 
the  ntethods  of  Hitler  and  SUlin  to  try  to 
root  communism  out  of  our  Government? 

If  we  do.  are  we.  In  adopting  such  meth- 
ods—the thought-p(Mlce  principle,  the  gullt- 
by-assoclatlon  technique,  the  Oommunlst 
principle  that  the  accused  is  guilty  untU 
proved  innocent.  Instead  of  the  American 
principle  that  one  is  innocent  until  proved 
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guilty— are  we  actually  ndoptlng  commu- 
nism under  the  gulee  of  fluting  oommu- 
niam?  Are  we  faUlng  into  tbe  Cooununlet 
trap? 

Perhaps  the  most  dletuittiif  part  of 
the  memorandum  Is  that  it  guarantees  that 
"In  no  case  will  the  individual  giving  the  in- 
formation be  embarrassed  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  source."  In  other  words,  if  any  em- 
ployee should  have  a  grudge  against  any  fel- 
low employee  he  could  take  his  grudge  out  by 
telling  sheer  lies  agalnet  this  fellow  employee 
for  the  purpoee  of  getting  the  fellow  em- 
ployee fired.  He  could  do  this  and  still  h*ve 
the  protection  of  not  having  to  faoe  the  fel- 
low employee  against  whom  he  had  told  the 
lies. 

It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
see  the  poeslbllity  that  an  inaOcient  or  lazy 
employee  who  had  been  disciplined  by  hla 
boss  for  Ineflldeney  and  lairtness  would  man- 
ufacture ilea  against  the  boea  in  revenge — 
especially  knowing  that  he  would  be  pro- 
tected and  that  he  would  never  have  to  face 
his  boss  with  the  hocusatlons  he  had  made 
against  him. 

Intt^'Bd  at  the  burden  of  proof  being  on 
the  accuser  it  Is  placed  on  the  accused. 
And  that  Is  exactly  the  way  the  Oommu- 
nlsu  do  It. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where  our  FBI  is 
Incapable  of  doing  the  Job  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  called  upon 
Government  employees  to  do?  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  FBI  and  I  think 
this  action  Is  a  alur  and  reflection  on  the 
O-men. 

Surely  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  sit  in  Judgment  and  accuse 
congressional  Inveetlgating  committees  of 
unfair  procedures  against  Individuals  and  In- 
dividual rights  when  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  issues  a  memorandum 
that  goea  far  beyond  anything  that  any 
congressional  conunlttee  was  ever  guilty  of 
with  respect  to  dlscloalng  the  Identity  of  In- 
formera.  At  least  the  oongreastonal  commit- 
tees bring  their  informers  out  into  the  open 
and  put  them  under  oath  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties of  perjtiry. 

Have  we  become  so  weak  and  frantic  in 
our  flght  against  communism  here  at  home 
that  official  directives  must  be  issued  en- 
couraging a  Government  eorpa  of  tettle- 
tales,  given  full  protection  of  anonymity 
despite  how  malldoua  and  false  their  talaa 
may  be? 

Would  It  not  be  more  American,  vaan  hon- 
est, and  more  effective  to  pass  legislation  out- 
lawing the  Oommunlst  Party? 

Has  the  day  come  when  each  of  us  eyes 
evenrbody  else  as  a  possible  enemy? 

Tou  really  cant  answer  these  queetlons 
and  appreciate  what  la  involved  unless  you 
have  at  some  time  been  the  victim  of  ma- 
lldoua vlclovu  lies  coming  from  a  source  that 
you  are  unable  to  expose  simply  because  th&t 
soiuce  Is  given  the  protection  of  anonymity. 


TezM  Leader  UrgM  QoMr  HeMl^liero 
ReUtioM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

orTBzaa 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UHinD  BTATtB 

Friday,  March  It,  t$U 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Ot  THug.  Mr.  PNll- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  ooiuent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Wichita 
Dailjr  Times,  Wichita  FaJlB,  Tex,  on 


March  5,  19S8.  This  article  glres  a  re- 
port on  conditions  in  South  America,  as 
seen  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Bridwell,  Wichita  Fftlls 
businessman  and  eiric  leader.  It  is  my 
beUef  that  the  Members  will  find  Mr. 
Bridwell's  observations  informative  and 
significant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricota. 
as  follows: 

BsDwsLL  Uton  Cioea  HsmsPHna 

RSLATZOWS 

J.  8.  Bridwell,  oQman,  rancher,  and  son 
conservation  leaden  who  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  8-week.  18,00C-mlle  flying  tour 
throtigh  several  South  American  countries, 
spoke  before  200  members  of  the  First  Bfeth- 
odlst  Men's  Club  Wednesday  evening,  on  the 
need  for  better  understanding  and  closer 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  North  and 
South  America. 

Bridwell  explained  that  many  of  North 
America's  natural  reaources  are  diminishing 
while  those  of  South  America  are  practically 
untouched. 

The  tour  of  South  America  was  made  with 
a  party  as  a  guest  of  T.  E.  Branlff,  airline 
executive. 

0KPLRLNU  nSOTTBCB 

"For  humanity  sake  we  must  realize  South 
Americans  are  also  God's  people,"  Bridwell 
said.  "Then  we  must  realize  that  at  the  rate 
we  are  depleting  our  resources  we  may  soon 
be  down  there  on  our  knees  b^^lng  those 
coxmtrles  for  help,"  he  added. 

"It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  unlikely 
that  otir  next  few  generations  will  inherit 
much  since  we  are  depleting  ova  re- 
sources to  a  degree  that  is  hard  for  me  to 
Imagine,"  the  speaker  said.  "And,  although 
their  research  programs  are  far  behind  ours, 
they  still  can  leave  to  their  posterity  a  vast 
wealth  of  natural  resoiu'ces,"  BridweU  told 
the  group. 

South  America  could  be  the  greatest  con- 
tinent In  the  world  If  their  "melting  pot" 
worked  faster,  BridweU  observed.  He  ex- 
plained that  unlike  in  this  country  where 
different  national  strains  have  mixed  and 
cooperated  for  solidarity  these  groups  keep 
themselves  apart  there  with  resulting  slow 
development. 

mn  oooo  oovxaMMnrr 
Speaking  generally  at  the  continent,  be 
said  "there  Is  nothing  they  need  worse  than 
good   government.    They   have   more   than 
they  can  support." 

Bridwell  cited  examples  of  inflation  and 
socialistic  practloes  in  some  of  the  areas  and 
pointed  out  that  the  people  were  not  exactly 
satisfied  with  their  lot. 

On  the  tople  of  agriculture  BridweU  said 
he  found  Lima.  Peru,  with  less  than  1  Inch 
annual  rainfall,  thriving  like  a  huge  garden 
through  employment  erf  proper  irrigation 
fnnn  68  rivers  thet  ctias-croas  the  country. 

ABOCMnif*  PKAI8B> 

He  said  Argentina  was  the  richest  agricul- 
tural country  in  the  world  because  of  its  soil 
but  was  not  strong  economically.  He  said 
he  was  told  by  natives  that  there  are  many 
people  there  who  are  not  In  favor  of  the 
Peron  regime,  a  lot  of  people  who  are  scared. 

**I  am  ready  to  go  again  in  the  Interest  of 
better  relations,"  BridweU  told  the  group. 
"Representatives  of  various  industries  •  •  • 
fanners  and  those  interested  in  going  down 
there  to  meet  the  people  should  make  the 
trip."  be  said. 

BrldwaU  was  introduoed  by  Bev.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Freeman,  pastor  of  tbii  church.  Following 
BrldweU's  discussion,  Bvsrett  MoOullough 
and  Coesey  Oorman,  both  Wicbitana  wbo  also 
made  the  trip,  brleiBy  related  tbeir  obssrva- 
tion.  McCulknigb  spoke  of  democratic  prac- 
tloes in  Vragaaf  and  Gorman  said  "the  peo- 
ple of  South  Amertca  can  help  us  more  than 
we  cab  help  tbam." 


DwJbe  himcni  Lead  Prices,  umi 
Opcaiaf  of  New  Copper  Mias  m  Pen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coioe>po 

nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UinTED  STATES 

Friday,  March  13, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord 
two  Associated  Press  articles,  dated, 
March  9,  which  appeared  in  the  Denver' 
Post  One  of  the  articles  reports  a  fur- 
ther drop  in  the  domestic  price  of  lead 
and  zinc.  The  other  article  tells  of  a 
new  open-pit  copper  mine  in  Peru.  Al- 
though the  copper  compsnij  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co.,  ofr  the  United  States,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  loan  the  new 
Peruvian  company  Uie  money  with  which 
to  bring  the  new  mine  into  production. 
In  the  meantime,  lead  and  zinc  producers 
are  being  forced  to  Quit  mining  open^ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  close  a 
mine,  but  it  is  very  expensive  to  reopen 
it.  My  proposed  Metals  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  of 
maintaining  domestic  prodtuction  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD, 
as  follows: 

ZxMc,  Ubad  PI3CC8  Bit  Nkw  Tjowb 

New  Yobk,  March  9. — ^Lead  and  sine  pricea 
tumbled  again  last  week,  reaching  new  lows 
since  1950  and  metals  men  expressed  concern 
over  the  long-range  effects  on  the  industry. 

The  demand  for  copper  continued  good, 
but  the  price  situation  still  was  ctHifused. 

Lead  dropped  a  half -cent  a  pound  to  IS 
cents,  lowest  since  August  15,  1960.  At  IS 
cents  the  metal  was  selling  at  1%  cents  a 
poond  under  the  price  on  January  1  and 
6  cents  below  the  old  Office  of  Price  Stabill- 
■atlon  celling. 

Zinc  was  cut  one-quarter  cent  a  potmd  to 
11  cents.  East  St.  liotiis.  The  second  reduc- 
tion in  2  weeks,  it  brought  the  price  baA 
to  pre-Korean  war  levela  of  May  8,  1950. 

Since  January  1  elnc  has  faUen  1  cents 
a  pound.  The  present  price  Is  8)^  eents 
under  the  former  OPS  eeUln^ 

tNirUSTST  WOBJOXa 

Lead  and  sine  industry  spokesmen  admit- 
ted concern  over  the  two  metala.  One  offi- 
cial said  the  major  reason  for  the  decline 
was  liquidation  by  the  British  Government 
at  stocks  accumulated  at  higher  prices  than 
have  prevaUed  reomtly.  He  said  the  British 
started  liquidating  lead  in  October  1963  and 
Bine  in  January  of  thla  year. 

"Unlsas  tbU  decline  to  cheeked."  this  oO- 
dal  said,  "it  might  have  a  very  ssrtous  sffeoS 
on  the  Nation's  "»«"«"g  industry  and  on  the 
defense  program." 

Be  obeerved  that  it  was  simple  to  sbuS 
down  a  mine,  but  much  more  difBcult  to  re- 
open it — a  process  that  calls  for  dewatering, 
retimberlng,  and  reequlpplng. 


In  addition  to  foreign  selling,  domestle 
line  producers  faoed  a  decttblng  demand 
tram  American  users,  partlcolaily  tor  Prime 
Western  grade. 

A  immbsr  of  mtwis  atrsady  bavs  been 
dosed  beeanee  d  soft  prlesa  la  Oraat 
County.  N.  Ifaa.,  17S  miners  agreed  to  take 
a  30-paroent  pay  cut  so  tbat  the  United 
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BtatM  Staneltlng,  Beflnlng  h  Iflntng  Oo.  oper- 
atlon  at  Bayard  eould  stay.  €)igtin.  Between 
700  and  800  men  were  reported  out  of  work 
In  the  area  because  at  mine  eloelngs. 

In  the  copper  field  domestic  producer's 
prices  were  27^  to  83  cents  a  pound,  but 
there  were  reports  that  copper  had  been  sold 
at  33  cents  In  the  ctistom  field.  Ttade 
sources  said  domestic  refined  production  for 
March  delivery  had  about  been  accounted  for. 


Tke  Rif  ht  To  Work  It  Fudunartd 


\m 
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acaAP  MO' 

Copper  scrap  was  moving  to  custom  plants 
In  excellent  Tolnme.  Last  month  more  than 
10.000  tons  went  to  processing  plants,  better 
than  half  cf  It  In  the  last  week  of  that 
month. 

Scrap  prices  were  cut  toy  a  half-cent  a 
pound  week  before  last  by  some  custcnn  firms, 
but  these  prices  soon  were  restored  to  27 
cents  for  No.  2  copper  wire  scrap  and  25V^ 
cents  for  light  copper  scrap. 

During  that  week,  the  National  Production 
Authority  notified  copper  and  brass  mills 
that  they  no  longer  needed  to  make  up  their 
ooi^per  allocations  00  percent  from  domestic 
r^neries  and  40  percent  from  foreign  sup- 
pliers. NPA  said  abandomnent  of  price  ceil- 
ings on  copper  made  the  restriction  \innec- 
essary.  The  00-40  ratio  was  Imposed  last 
July  when  the  Government  found  It  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  revive  coi^>er  Imports,  to 
permit  mills  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
foreign  metal. 

The  downward  drift  ot  lead  and  ilnc  prices 
spurred  a  movement  In  the  West  for  Imposl-  ^ 
tlon  of  a  slldlng-scale  tariff.  Mining  groups 
and  some  western  legislatures  were  iirglng 
this  type  tariff.  The  idea  was  that  for  every 
cent  a  pound  decline  In  lead  prices  below 
15^  cents  and  sine  below  14^  cents,  an 
additional  cent  a  pound  duty  would  be  added 
to  fcx-elgn  lead  and  sine  being  Imported  here. 

AMWTTc/tw  SmLTiMQ  ft  RDTitnfe  Co.  Plans 
Bm  COPPKB  Mim  Df  Pntu 

New  ToiK,  March  0. — ^Plans  for  developing 
a  big  new  copper  deposit  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  southern  Peru  were  announced  by 
American  Smelting  tt  Refining  Co. 

Known  as  the  Toquepala  deposit,  the  ore 
body  Is  located  about  10,000  feet  above  sea 
level  on  the  Andes'  rugged  western  fiank  and 
about  56  miles  northeast  of  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Do.  It  will  rank  among  the  first  10 
copper  producers  of  the  world,  the  company 
reported. 

FOUS  BCUNDSED  MILLION  TONS 

Preliminary  tests  showed  proven  an  re- 
serves In  excess  of  400,000,000  tons  with  an 
average  assay  of  slightly  more  than  1  per- 
cent copper  to  the  ton  of  ore,  Roger  W. 
Straus,  chairman,  and  Kenneth  C.  Brownell, 
president,  said  In  American  Smeltlng's  an- 
nual report  to  stockholders. 

After  some  92.000.000  tons  of  earth  have 
been  removed,  the  deposit  will  be  mined  by 
the  mass-production,  open-pit  method.  It 
Is  estimated  that  production  for  the  first 
10  years  will  be  at  the  rate  of  100,000  tons 
of  blister  copper  annually.  In  the  ensuing 
20  years,  production  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
85,000  tons  a  year,  with  an  average  output 
of  68,000  tons  annually  for  the  remaining 
16  years  of  the  operation. 

TO  oo«r  $iso  Muxioir 

Cost  of  bringing  Toquepala  mine  Into 
production  has  been  estimated  at  about  $160 
million.  A  loan  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Sxport-Import  Bank  In  behalf  of  the 
newly  formed  Southern  Peru  Co.  to  be  whol- 
ly owned  by  Amo'lcan  Smelting  &  Refining. 

Present  plans  are  to  build  a  railroad  110 
miles  long  across  the  mountAlnous  terrain 
between  the  mine  and  the  port  of  Ho. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOET 

or  MOBTH  CAXOLINA 

nv  THE  8ENATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIES 

Friday.  March  13.  1953 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  very  splen. 
did  editorial  trom  the  Dally  Times-News. 
Burlington.  N.  C,  entitled  "The  Right 
To  Work  Is  Fundamental  Democracy." 
I  fully  endorse  this  editorial,  and  feel 
that  it  should  be  read  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thz  Ricar  To  Woax  Is  PuiroAMXirrAL 

DSMOCaACT 

When  a  man  Is  denied  the  right  to  work 
unless  he  pays  tribute  to  an  organization, 
often  without  any  provision  for  benefits  in 
time  of  stress,  it  is  a  violation  of  freedom. 
It  ravishes  the  virtues  of  America's  greatest 
heritage,  constitutional  government. 

Por  a  score  years  the  tuilon  shop,  and  the 
closed  shop,  have  made  working  people  sub- 
servient to  their  duties,  binding  their  sub- 
scriptions to  bondage  to  secure  and  keep 
their  jobs  against  their  legal  rights  to  Join 
a  union,  a  fraternity,  a  civic  club,  or  a 
chiut:h,  or  to  refrain  therefrom,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  personal  desire.  Says 
Thurman  Sensing: 

"If  there  is  any  one  principle  fundamental 
to  the  American  way  of  llic  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  all  others,  it  Is  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  make  a  living. 

"This  right  is  part  of  the  individual  free- 
dom that  is  the  basis  of  our  constitutional 
republican  form  of  government.  To  deny 
the  Individual  that  right  Is  to  deny  him  his 
rights  as  freemen,  is  to  thrust  upon  ht»n 
an  insidious  form  of  slavery. 

"The  union  shop  denies  the  American 
worker  thU  right.  It  should  therefore  oe 
outlawed  by  the  labor  law  of  the  land. 

"If  freedom  in  a  democratic  country  means 
ansrthing.  It  means  that  a  man  has  the 
right  to  Join  a  tuilon  if  he  so  desires,  but  it 
also  means  that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  Join 
a  union,  as  In  the  closed  shop,  before  he 
can  get  a  Job  and  make  a  living,  it  also 
means  he  cannot  be  forced  to  Join  a  union, 
as  in  the  union  shop.  In  order  to  keep  a  Job 
and   make   a   living. 

"The  Congress  has  recognized  the  slavery 
of  the  closed  shop  and  has  passed  a  law 
making  it  illegal. 

"What  we,  as  free  people,  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  our  representatives  in  government, 
need  to  emphatically  realize  right  now  is 
that  the  difference  between  the  closed  shop 
and  the  union  shop  is  one  of  form  only;  they 
are  the  same  In  substance. 

"Efforts  by  union  bosses  to  Impose  the 
union  shop  upon  Industry  ar*  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  go  through  the  back  door  and  get 
something  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  through 
the  front  door  and  get. 

"This  principle  applies  to  management  as 
well  as  to  labor.  Any  employer  who  con- 
sents to  the  imposition  of  compulsory  union- 
ism upon  his  employees  is  Jiost  as  guilty  of 
the  destruction  of  freedom  as  those  who 
initiated  the  movement. 

"The  principle  also  applies  to  Govern- 
ment. Government  Is  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  Is  supposed  to  represent  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people.  Government  that 
permits  destruction  of  Individual  freedom 


by  means  of  compulsory  tinlonlsm.  that  does 
not  pass  laws  making  compulsory  unlon« 
Ism.  In  whatever  fcmn.  Illegal.  Is  not  fulfill- 
ing its  obligation  In  this  respect  and  Is  not 
serving  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

"Camoxiflage  compulsory  unionism  any  way 
you  will.  It  is  still  slavery.  It  Is  a  type  of 
slavery  to  which  no  man  who  believes  In 
freedom  can  submit  and  retain  his  self« 
respect. 

"Many  union  members  themselvee  ar« 
keenly  aware  of  these  facts.  They  will  tell 
you  so  In  private.  The  more  courageous  ones 
will  speak  out  publicly.  The  only  reason 
more  of  them  do  not  do  so  Is  for  f  ear  of  ret- 
ribution on  the  part  of  their  labor  bosses. 
They  will  tell  you  that  a  man  should  Join 
a  union  because  he  wants  to  Join,  not  be- 
cause be  is  forced  to  do  so. 

"There  is  one  thing  sure — If  an  unholy 
alliance  between  ambitious  union  leaders 
and  power-hungry  politicians  and  apathetic 
management  can  deprive  the  Individual 
American  of  his  freedom  of  choice,  of  his  in- 
herent 'right  to  work.'  then  he  had  Just  as 
well  live  under  a  dictatorship  or  a  com- 
munistic form  of  government,  neither  of 
which  does  more  than  deny  him  the  same 
righu. 

"There  Is  no  room  for  dictatorship  in 
America  in  any  form — and  compulsory  un-. 
ionism  is  Just  that.  Whether  or  not  we  have 
compulsory  unionism  in  this  country  will  be 
one  of  the  deciding  factors  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  remain  a  free  nation. 

"This  is  something  that  concerns  all  the 
people.  It  Is  worth  writing  your  Congress- 
man about." 


PersoBBcl  I«  the  AdmiiiistraliTt  Problem 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RSPRBSBNTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  po- 
litical  wag  once  said  that  he  did  not  care 
who  wrote  the  laws  so  long  as  he  had  the 
Job  of  enforcing  them.  This  truth  is 
becoming  daily  more  dramatic  in  the 
new  national  administration.  President 
Eisenhower  and  a  Republican  majority 
in  Congress  may  embark  upon  as  far- 
reaching  a  program  of  Government 
changes  as  they  can  conceive.  If  it  is 
not  carried  out  in  the  field  of  daily  oper- 
ations, it  becomes  meaningless. 

Here  is  an  area  where  the  dead  hand 
of  the  departed  Democrats  weighs  heav- 
ily on  the  scene.  Civil  service  is  basi- 
cally an  intelligent  and  effective  meth- 
od of  attracting  topnotch  men  and 
women  to  public  service.  Like  every- 
thing else  in  human  affairs,  however, 
it  can  be  abused  to  the  point  where  civil ' 
service  becomes  nothing  but  a  sacred 
cow.  which  neither  works  nor  dies. 
Certainly  civil  servants  were  never  in- 
tended to  occupy  positions  of  policy- 
making rank  where  elected  officials  are 
supposedly  representing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people. 

Yet.  in  dozens  of  offices  today.  PMeral 
policymaking  Is  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  claim  the  protection  of  civil  service. 
The  Democrats,  with  their  usual  happy 
felicity  for  taking  care  of  their  support- 
ers, labored  long  and  hard  to  freeze 
them  onto  the  public  payrolls  forever 
and  a  day  before  their  recent  retirement 


If  the  Elsenhower  administration  Is  to 
function,  it  must  rid  itself  of  the  Tru- 
man incubus  in  high  places.  The  resig- 
nation door  Is  open;  If  no  one  walks 
through,  they  must  be  gently  nudged  by 
legal  procedures. 


Removal  fnm  TreatyBakfaif  Power  of 
Matters  WitUa  DoMttk  JwisdictMNi 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  nNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Threat  to  Preedom."  published 
in  the  United  Evangelical  magazine 
called  Action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Thbbat  to  PaaxDOM 

Grave  threats  to  the  fundamental  freedoms 
we  enjoy  In  America  are  Involved  In  our 
present  treaty  relations  under  the  United 
Nations.  Senator  BaiCKO.  of  Ohio,  is  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  safeguard  our  God -given 
rlghU  under  the  United  States  of  America 
Constitution  and  every  good  Christian  Amer- 
ican should  back  him  up. 

The  situation  Is  this:  On  the  question  at 
Presidential  powers  and  treatymaklng  the 
Constitution  provides  under  article  II,  sec- 
tion a,  "He  shaU  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties  prorided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senator*  present  concur."  Such  treaties  are 
given  precedence  over  other  laws,  according 
to  article  VI.  section  2:  "All  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  SUtes,  shall  bs  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

It  should  be  noted  In  this  connection  that 
a  mere  handful  of  Senators  could  thus  be 
the  deciding  voice  in  changing  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  greatest  single  threat  to  our  liberties  Is 
contained  in  the  Covenant  of  Hiunan  Rights, 
so  eloqxiently  championed  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  If  the  Senate  were  to  ratify  this 
covenant  as  it  Is  being  ssked  to  do  It  vrould 
supersede  the  Bill  of  RlghU  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Among  the  rights  threatened  imder  the 
covenant  are  rellgloiu  liberty,  free  speech, 
and  peaceful  assembly.  Paragraph  2  of  arti- 
cle xm  provides  that  freedom  of  religion 
may  be  limited  by  law.  The  Constitution 
says.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prc^lbltlng 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  Parsgraph  8  of 
article  XIV  of  the  covenant  says  that  the 
"right  to  seek,  receive,  and  Impcurt  Informa- 
tion •  •  •  may  be  subject  to  certain  penal- 
ties, liabilities,  and  restrictions  *  ••  as  are 
provided  by  law."  The  Constitution  says, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridg- 
ing tbe  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 
The  same  situation  obtains  as  to  the  right  of 
peaceful  assembly.  It  Is  very  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  covenant  can  without  change 
be  accepted  by  Soviet  |ttissla.  her  Iron  Cur- 
tain satellites,  and  Roman  Catholic  covm- 
tries  where  these  human  rights  are  taboo. 
This  covenant  Is  not.  a  declaration  of  human 
rlghta.    It  Is  a  blueprint  for  tyranny. 

Tlie  loose  phraseology  of  our  Constitution 
respecting  treaty  law  might  permit  even  the 
Chang*  of  o\ir  basic  system  of  government. 


Mr.  Howard  L-Barkdull.  president  at.th» 
American  Bar  Association,  said  recently: 
"The  new  treaties  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  In  social,  economic,  and  political 
fields  have  threatened  to  upset  the  balance 
between  State  and  Pederal  power.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Is  convinced  that 
protective  clauses  In  the  treaties  themselves 
and  the  Inclusion  of  various  reservations  are 
Insiifflclent  to  guard  against  the  making  of 
domestic  law  by  the  treaty  method." 

We  therefore  welcome  the  move  by  Senator 
BncKA  and  others  to  plug  the  leglslatlon- 
by-treaty  loophole.  His  bill  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  forbid  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  United  States  of  America  Con- 
stitution, remove  from  the  treatymaklng 
power  matters  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  prevent  the 
nullification  by  treaty  of  existing  Pederal  or 
State  legislation  without  furth«'  action  by 
the  Congress.  It  would  provide  Immediate 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  turning 
our  country  Into  a  Socialist  state  by  the  ratl- 
flcatlcm  of  HO,  UNESCO,  or  other  U.  N.  con- 
ventions. 

We,  as  Christian  Americans,  can  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  We  can  write  our 
Senator*.  Some  words  of  encotiragement  to 
Senator  John  W.  BaiCKXa  would  help  him  In 
bis  thankless  endeavor.  He  has  already  been 
the  target  of  all  kinds  at  abtiae  at  the  hands 
of  liberal  educators  and  clergymen,  United 
Nations  zealots,  leftist  labor  leaders,  and  One 
W(x-lders.  He  deserves  recognition  tor  the 
great  fight  he  Is  leading  to  preserve  our  God- 
given  liberties. 


Ay:  Poiat  4  Profrui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Point  4  Aid  To  Back- 
wards Peoples  Needs  Rechecking,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

In  attempting  to  find  out  what  Is  wrong 
with  point  4,  the  inquiring  taxpayer  can  get 
a  variety  of  opinions.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
planations we  have  run  Into  recently  came 
from  a  Government  agroncHnist  who  has 
been  touring  the  undeveloped  areas  where 
so  much  of  our  money  has  been  going.  Our 
expert  put  It  this  way:  "One  trouble  Is  that 
we  start  out  with  the  money  we  expect  to 
spend.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project  we  Intend  to  spend  It 
on." 

Thus  In  Burma  we  had  $260,000  to  spend 
on  saving  the  rice  crop,  a  fifth  of  which  Is 
destroyed  every  year  by  Insects  and  rats. 
So  we  came  In  with  a  program  of  rat  ex- 
termination. Insect  spraying,  and  scientific 
crop  storage.  Unfortunately,  the  Burmese 
witnessed  some  of  the  experiments  and,  when 
they  saw  rats  come  running  out  ot  the  build- 
ing and  dropping  dead,  they  were  horrified. 
Their  religion  told  them  that  the  soul  of  an 
ancestor  might  grace  the  humble  body  of  a 
rat  or  even  a  rice  worm,  and  they  objected  to 
the  West's  Impious  way  of  dealing  with  the 
spirits  of  ancestors,  however  unattractively 
housed.  Tliat  ended  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


However,  we  still  hadnt  achieved  the  ob- 
jective of  spending  •250,000  to  save  Burma's 
rice  crop.  It  looked  as  If  point  4  might  face 
the  distasteful  prospect  at  turning  the  money 
back  to  the  Treastiry,  but  the  thoughtful 
Burmese  Intervened.  Why  not,  they  asked, 
build  warehouses  on  stilts?  The  point  4  ex- 
perts knew  that  stilts  would  be  no  barrier  to 
rice-eating  insects  or  even  to  the  more  re- 
sourceful rats.  But  why  fight?  Burma's 
rice  growers  are  getting  storage  buildings  on 
stilts. 

Another  episode,  also  from  Burma.  One 
of  the  products  of  that  area  Is  teakwood. 
The  BiuTnese  cut  it  Into  sticks  measured  by 
the  eye  of  the  boss  man,  a  method  unsatis- 
factory for  meeting  the  specifications  of  pur- 
chasers like  the  American  Navy,  which  uses 
teakwood  In  oonstructlon  where  accuracy  In 
dimensions  Is  Important.  So,  America 
brought  In  a  modem  sawmill  to  take  care  of 
these  needs.  The  machine  worked  Just  1 
day  before  the  Burmese  figured  out  that,  at 
the  rate  the  new  eqxilpment  was  operating, 
at  least  1.200  native  workers  wo\ild  be  unem- 
ployed. Consequently,  the  population  re- 
acted to  ovir  expensive  sawmill  much  as  the 
textile  workers  In  Alec  Guinness'  film  reacted 
to  the  Invention  of  an  Indestructible  doth. 
They  wanted  no  part  of  It.  The  machine  Is 
still  In  Burma,  but  It  hasnt  sawed  a  stick 
of  teak  since  that  1  day's  work,  which  con- 
vinced the  workers  In  that  part  of  Burma 
that  westernisation  was  nothing  but  a 
scheme  to  starve  the  proletariat. 

One  thing  needed,  according  to  our  expert 
friend.  Is  better  cooperation  betvreen  point  4 
technicians  and  the  diplomatic  authorities 
on  the  grounds.  Science  may  call  for  the 
exterfhlnatlon  of  rats,  but  if  the  papulation 
has  been  ta\ight  to  see  a  possible  grand- 
father In  every  rodent,  science  will  have  to 
lay  off.  The  local  consul  coiild  tip  off  the 
technicians  to  some  of  these  things  In  ad- 
vance. 

No.  we  have  no  stdutlcw  except  to  make 
three  suggestions  for  the  omduct  of  point  4 
and  giveaways  in  general.  The  first  Is: 
Case  the  Joint  before  moving  In  on  these  sim- 
ple people  who  may  not  want  to  be  western- 
ized anyway.  The  second  Is:  Admit  the  pos- 
sibility that  Alexander  S.  Llpeett  may  have 
been  right  when  he  vrrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  that  private  enterprise,  by 
carrying  out  Its  own  point  4.  If  you  will.  Is 
stimulating  the  economic  growth  of  these 
countries  and  their  people  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  Govemment-sponscw'ed  eco- 
nomic program  Is  ever  likely  to  achieve. 
The  third  Is:  Dont  worry  too  much  If  a 
native  brushoff  leaves  you  with  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  a  billion  cv  two.  Brother, 
we  can  use  It. 


A  Fair  CeadKt  Co4e  for  Coafress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  TBE  SENATE  C^  THE  XTNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ^ter- 
esting  article  entitled  "A  Fair  Conduct 
CXKle  for  Congress,"  written  by  our  col- 
league the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KkrAtrvral,  and 
published  in  the  March  16  issue  of  the 
New  Republic. 

The  article  is  particularly  appropriate 
at  a  time  when  a  number  of  investiga- 
tions are  being  carried  on  in  the  two 
Houses    of   Congress.    It   merits   very 
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careful  study  and  eonslderatkm  both  by 
Members  ai  Coogress  and  tbe  puUic 
teaenliy. 

There  belx%  no  objectlan.  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricodd, 
as  follows: 

A  Faib  Ocomocr 


(By  Senator  Bsns  Kzfatttbl  of  Tenneasee  *) 

On  Febnuzy  10.  1983.  I  taitroduoed  two 
concurrent  reeolntlons  In  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States:  One  prorldes  tor  rules  of  pro- 
cedure  In  congressional  InTcstlgatlons,  tbe 
otber  for  rules  of  procedure  for  derogatory 
remarks  made  In  debate  by  a  Member  (^  Con- 
gress. I  took  tbls  step  because  I  am  con- 
vinced tbat  In  our  struggle  against  conunu- 
nlsm  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  many  of  our 
most  cberlsbed  liberties.  Unless  we  ciub 
tboee  wbo  bave  lost  toucb  wltb  tbe  mean- 
ing and  value  of  our  traditions  and  bave 
adopted  tactics  and  attitudes  frlgbteningly 
similar  to  tbose  wbicb  mark  tbe  totalitarian 
mind  In  all  Its  guises,  we  wm  lose  tbem. 
Tbe  task  of  meeting  tbls  tbreat  rlgbtfully 
belongs  to  tbe  United  States  Senate.  And 
tt  is  far  from  being  an  easy  task. 

Since  Congress  constantly  needs  factual, 
well-balanced  information  in  many  different 
fields  to  enable  it  to  act  wisely  in  tbe  public 
Interest,  congressional  investigations  are  one 
of  tbe  most  important  of  tbe  legislative 
processes.  But  sticb  Investigations  sbould 
never  be  allowed  to  become  Instruments  for 
abridging  tbe  oonstitutloxial  rigbts  of  citi- 
■ens.  Squally  important,  fear  of  censure 
before  a  oongreasional  committee  must  never 
become  a  weapon  for  enforcing  conformity 
to  prevailing  ideas.  Yet  the  quest^n  bas 
often  been  raised  whetber  some  investiga- 
tions do  not  Indeed  reflect  what  John  Stuart 
Mill  once  described  ss  tbe  "tendency  of  a 
society  to  impose,  by  otber  means  than  civil 
penalties,  its  own  ideas  and  practices  as 
rules  of  conduct  on  tbose  wbo  dissent  from 
them." 

Specifically,  the  criticism  of  tbe  conduct 
of  congressional  committees  has  centered 
around  these  points: 

(a)  Tbey  frequently  sssume  tbe  aspects 
of  a  trial  of  ar  individual  without  tbe  safe- 
guards of  regular  court  proceedings,  (b) 
Legislators  appear  in  ttie  role  of  judges  and 
combine  tbe  functions  of  prosecuting  and 
judging  which  should  be  separate,  (c)  The 
witnesses  may  be  exposed  to  such  penalties 
as  loss  of  their  Jobs,  character  flnsnsirtnatlnn. 
or  injury  to  their  reputation,  as  a  reavat  of 
the  attendant  publicity,  (d)  Appearances 
before  Investigative  committees  are  not  sub- 
ject to  procedures  laid  down  by  Congress, 
(e)  The  legal  rights  of  Individuals  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  abridged  by 
congressional  investigations. 

As  a  restilt  of  resentment  against  methods 
employed  by  certain  investigating  commit- 
tees, the  committee  on  the  bUl  of  rigbts  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  New  York  City  made 
a  study  of  tbe  subject.  In  its  December 
943,  report,  the  committee  found  that  most 
complaints  centered  on  tbe  belief  tbat  in- 
quiry into  witnesses'  personal  affairs  vio- 
lated the  right  of  the  Individual  to  Immiuiity 
from  offlcial  inquisition  and  bis  right  to 
frivucy.  The  bar  association  committee  felt 
that  some  of  the  conditions  complained  of 
are  Inherent  in  tbe  conduct  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  or  are  due  to  the  sbortoomlngs 
of  partlctilar  Individuals  mnUng  the  in- 
▼estigatlons.  The  committee  considered 
much  of  tbe  criticism  Jxistifled,  and  it  felt 
that  certain  rules  eould  be  adopted  which 
would  insure  to  a  much  greater  degree  the 
observance  of  ordinary  principles  of  fairness 
and  Jxistioe. 

niere  have  been  several  attempts,  begin- 
ning in  the  7Mh  Congress,  to  prescribe  pro- 

*XsTB  Kd-auvwi.  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  is  the  author  of  aoth  Cen- 
tury Congress  as  well  as  an  em>erienced  con- 
gressional investigator  on  bis  own. 


ce^uies  of  Investigating  eommlttees  and  to 
protect  tbe  tights  of  witnesses.  Tlisre  bave 
been  many  proposals  made  for  reforms  in 
tbe  conduct  of  oongreasional  investigations. 
Some  oommitteias  bave  volxmtarily  adopted 
self-imposed  rules  to  guide  their  conduct. 
The  cbalrmcn  ai  these  are  to  be  oonunended 
for  their  vision  and  their  pioneering  in  com- 
mittee reform.  However,  it  seems  evident  to 
me  that  rules  Imposed  by  individual  com- 
mittees themselves,  while  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  are  net  the  final  answer.  No  half- 
way measiu-e  sliould  stand  In  the  way  of 
congressional  a<:Uon  establishing  rules  for 
proper  procedure  for  all  oonunlttees. 

A  code  of  fair  conduct — adopted  by  tbe 
House  and  tbe  Senate  as  part  of  their  stand- 
ing rules — would  avoid  confusion  and  pro- 
mote uniformity.  It  would  give  Congress 
and  the  country  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
test  the  performance  of  every  investigation. 
A  code  of  procedure  for  administrative  agen- 
cies bas  been  established.  Why  not  one  for 
congressional   committees? 

I  think  the  oxie  embodied  in  my  resolu- 
tions is  workable.  All  lU  elemenu  can  be 
foxmd  in  the  best  practices  of  tbe  most  suc- 
cessful and  most  respected  investigating 
committees.  Briefly,  this  is  what  the  resolu- 
tion provides: 

(a)  Tbat  a  persoo  or  organisation  shall  be 
notlAed  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  charges  against 
him,  of  the  matters  to  be  inqxiired  into,  and 
of  tbe  derogatCM-y  material  to  be  presented. 
(I>)  Tbat  be  be  »;iven  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent tbe  evidence  on  his  own  part,  (c)  That 
be  be  permitted  counsel,  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  question  him  within  tbe  appro- 
priate limits  in  order  to  bring  out  all  perti- 
nent facte,  (d)  That  he  bs  permitted  to 
file  a  limited  number  of  interrogatories  to 
be  answered  by  witnesses  wbo  have  testi- 
fied to  derogatory  materials,  (e)  That  be 
be  permitted  to  file  at  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe 
evidence  a  rebuttal  statement. 

Also  outlined  are  safeguards,  regarding 
subpenas.  safeguards  for  information  de- 
veloped in  executive  session,  and  safeguards 
for  tbe  private  affairs  of  individuals. 

These  same  rules  would  apply  whether  the 
bearing  is  conducted  In  executive  session, 
covered  only  by  tbe  press,  or  covered  by  the 
press.  stlU-cameramen,  radio,  newsreels.  tele- 
vision, and  so  on.  But  the  code  places  upon 
the  committee  c:hairman  a  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  tbat  ttone  of  the  communication 
devices  annoy  tbe  witness.  Therefore  tbe 
code  set  up  under  my  resolution  does  not 
force  television  upon  any  committee.  If  the 
chairman  determines  that  televising  Is  hin- 
dering tbe  comralttee's  work,  then  it  is  his 
duty  to  stop  tbe  cameras. 

So  miich  for  tbe  code  of  conduct  for  com- 
mittees. Now  let  us  consider  the  related 
problon  as  it  applies  to  the  fiocr  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  e  of  article  I  of  our  Constitution 
grants  constitutional  inununlty  for  any 
speech    or   debate    made   In    either    House. 

There  is  a  sound  basis  for  this  guaranty 

It  recognizes  that  free  legislative  debate  is 
tbe  very  bedrock  of  freedom.  My  second 
resolution  seeks  to  preserve  tbat  freedom 
(rf  debate  but  it  seeks  also  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual, whoce  reputation  may  be  harmed  by 
having  Ills  name  mentioned  In  a  derogatory 
manner  on  tbe  fiocn'  of  the  Senate,  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  fundamental  concept— the 
concept  of  self -defense. 

The  resolution  tacldes  the  problem  in  this 
manner:  It  provides  that  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable a  Member  of  Congress  who  intends 
to  name  an  individual  or  an  organization  in 
a  derogatory  manner  shall  first  notify  th^t 
individual  or  orgiuiization  of  tbe  nature  of 
the  charges  to  be  made.  The  person  or  or- 
ganization concerned  may  then  file  with  tbe 
Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  sworn  statement  if  he  so  desires, 
giving  his  side  of  the  story — and  this  state- 
ment shall  be  read  on  the  floor  and  pub- 
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llabed  In  the 
with  tlie  cbi  _ 

In  cases  where  names  are  mentioned  In 
running  floor  debate  without  prior  Intent, 
tbe  resolution  provides  tbat  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
notify  those  mentioned  tbat  charges  bave 
been  made,  after  which  a  sworn  statement 
may  be  filed  and  read.  In  tbe  flnal  printed 
version  of  the  Racoto  the  denial  shall  follow 
the  charge. 

Obviously,  this  win  not  completely  solve 
the  problem.  But  tt  does  provide  a  way  in 
which  tbe  denial  can  catch  up  with  the 
charge  tor  the  reader  and  tbe  listener  of  to- 
day: and  It  Is  further  assurance  that  the 
historian  of  tomorrow  will  find  tbe  other  side 
of  tbe  story  immediately  following  the 
charges  In  tbe  permanent  record. 

I  do  not  claim  for  these  resolutions  any 
finality  of  drafumanshlp.  These  are  prob- 
lems  which  have  worried  many  of  as  In  the 
Senate,  and  these  are  tbe  best  soiutloda  tbat 
a  number  of  us.  thinking  and  workl^  to- 
gether, could  produce  as  a  starting  point 
Shortly  after  I  Introduced  these  reeoiutkms. 
my  ooUeagtM  Wsths  Mans.  Senator  from 
Oregon,  asked  to  be  included  as  a  coeponaor 
while  introducing  a  resolution  of  bis  own 
embodying  tbe  principles  outlined  here  with 
some  difference  of  emphasis  and  detail. 

Undoubtedly,  there  wlU  be  numy  more 
Ideas  on  tbe  subject  as  these  reeoixttloQe 
pass  tluougb  committee  and  floor  consider- 
ation. The  Senate  of  tbe  United  Statee 
should  welcome  and  consider  all  of  tbem  in 
a  nonpartisan  manner,  for  these  are  non- 
partisan matters  of  the  first  importance. 


TW  Tnilik  Kay  Keep  Us  Frae 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWl'lTU  8TATIS 
Monday.  March  16.  1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER,  lb.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rccoaa  a  very  able, 
interesting,  and  challenging  address  de- 
livered by  our  colleague  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  SyminctohI, 
before  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Fbrum 
on  last  Wednesday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 
as  foUows: 

Aoraus  BT  Stuakt  Sticingtoh,  UKmo  Statss 
^MAttm  FBOM  MnsouBz.  Bavoaa  -na 
Oav&HiB  Aifif iisi.  PHnju>KLPBiA   BTTixmir 

POaUM,    ACAOBICT   OF   MUBIC,    PsaLAOCIf  HU, 

Pa. 


TRX  TBTTTH  MAT  KXSP  VS  VUTB 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  tonight.  And  It 
Is  fitting  that  I  shoiUd  talk  about  truth  In 
great  affairs  as  part  of  the  Evening  BxUletln 
Ponmi,  a  newspaper  known  for  its  devotion 
to  the  truth. 

Truth  Is  essential  to  the  workings  of  a 
Government  such  as  ours,  one  that  is  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

"The  reason  of  the  law  is  the  life  of  the 
law."  That  maxim  is  soimd.  because  when 
a  democratic  people  understand  why  thlaga 
are  asked  of  them,  they  respond  fully  ■• 
partners  In  a  comnoon  enterprise,  »httiing  it* 
rtsks  or  its  beneflu. 

No  folk  saying  was  ever  more  fallacious 
than  "What  you  don't  know  won't  hiut  you."* 
Lack  of  knowledge  does  hurt  you. 

That  lack,  in  our  democracy,  may  be  fatal 
to  our  simrlval. 

We  are  a  great  people;  and  I  believe  we 
will  do  whatever  may  be  required  of  xis  by 
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the  given  situation.    We  will  act  flinch  from 
the  truth,  however  grim  It  may  be. 

But  it  is  a  sad  fact  ttiat  for  a  long  time 
some  of  our  nation  lU  leaders — ^in  both 
parties — have  not  told  mm  the  whole  brutal 
truth  about  the  world  m  which  we  live. 

Whetber  this  is  because  they  mistakenly 
believe  we  are  weaklings,  or  tjelieve  we  are 
children  who  will  cry  if  It  appears  we  are 
about  to  lose  some  of  our  toys,  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  this.  Tbs  failure  to  tell 
us  the  truth  hss  already  injured  us.  The 
continuance  of  that  failure  may  destroy  xis. 

Tbe  face  of  tbe  world  was  forever  changed 
on  a  day  in  Septemtier  1949.  That  was  tbe 
day  the  Soviet  Union  exploded  the  atomic 
bomb. 

America  then  lost  Its  monopoly  of  that 
weapon — and  was  thereupon  faced  with  a 
peril  it  had  never  before  known. 

At  tbat  very  time,  however,  we  chose  to 
further  heavily  decrease  ova  armed  strength. 

EUgbt  months  later,  in  May  1950,  o\ir  Gov- 
ernment announced  Uiat  hopes  for  peace 
were  better  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  II:  *nd  that  therefore  even  less  money 
would  be  required  for  defense  tbe  following 
year. 

That  was  May.  In  June  tbe  Communists 
•truck  in  Korea. 

For  a  long  time,  both  before  and  after  tbe 
•tart  of  the  Korean  war.  we  followed  tbe  ad- 
vice of  those  Pentagon  people  who  glibly  ex- 
plained to  the  National  Secxirity  Council 
why  America  could  not  afford  adequate  re- 
armament. 

Tbe  Government  accepted  this  price  tag 
on  security,  rejecting  the  advice  of  a  few 
congreasional  leaders  aiid  others  who  pleaded 
that  a  balanced  budget  would  mean  nothing 
If  It  resulted  In  a  slave  ttate. 

Certain  fiscal  leaders,  who  should  have  been 
talking  about  fiscal  affrlrs,  suddenly  became 
military  oqierts.  and  advanced  the  cause  of 
one  type  of  jet  engine  over  another. 

Certain  sclentlste,  wlio  should  bave  stuck 
to  science,  desired  to  enter  politics;  so  they 
wrote  vague,  misleading  books  on  military 
strategy,  and  became  so-called  experts  on 
the  organisation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

In  other  words,  too  many  people  were 
minding  other  people's  business,  to  tbe  detri- 
ment of  sound  dedsloits  in  their  own  areas 
of  responsibility. 

This  led  to  confusion,  and  therefore  com- 
promise, and  therefore  military  weakness. 

When  in  the  faU  of  1950.  however,  the 
Kremlin  gave  the  ordfr  for  the  Chinese  to 
cross  the  Talu,  Staliri's  intention  to  take 
high  risks  for  world  conquest  fiz^aUy  became 
clear  to  everybody. 

But  evfn  tbat  did  not  bring  us  to  otnr 
•eneea.  although  our  armies  were  then  being 
driven  back  in  what  was  possibly  the  worst 
miUtary  reverse  ever  stiffered  by  the  United 
States. 

The  American  people  were  still  assured  they 
could  take  it  easy.  We  were  told  that  we 
could  handle  this  new  Hoviet  aggieesion  with 
one  hand,  while  we  piled  the  other  hand  high 
With  Imtter  and  automobiles  and  television 
■eta. 

The  results  bave  not  been  pleasant.  Only 
iMt  week  General  Van  Fleet  told  our  com- 
mittee that  his  troops  were  short  of  ammu- 
nition while  they  attempted  to  resist  the 
mass  attacks  of  the  Communist  hordes.  Be 
aaid  that  every  month  during  the  22  months 
he  had  been  In  Korea  there  had  been  a 
aerloua  shortage  of  anununitlon.  which  at 
times  became  critical. 

Now  the  administration  has  changed.  But 
one  thing  baa  not  changed.  The  policy  of 
butter  and  guns  bas  not  shifted  in  favor  of 
guna.  The  balanced  budget  la  still  arotmd 
the  comer.  But  ao  also  Is  the  moat  danger- 
ous enemy  freemen  have  ever  known. 

I  do  not  believe  this  policy  Is  right. 

Nor  would  the  American  people  believe  It 
right  if  they  knew  the  truth. 

Some  say  we  are  spending  on  natkmal  de- 
fense as  mucb  as  we  can  afford.   But  no  coat 


Is  too  hlgb  If  It  la  neeeaaary  to  maintain 
freedom. 

Yet  It  la  nonsensical  to  spend  ourselves 
into  tMmkruptcy  because  of  a  wastefully  In- 
efllcient  defense  organisation. 

There  is  a  saying  in  business  that  an  or- 
ganisation can  stand  outside  competition, 
but  cant  stand  Inside  competition.  A  firm 
will  ultimately  fall  apart  when  its  execu- 
tives are  at  cross-purposes  with  one  another. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  is  suffering 
from  inside  competition,  and  tbe  American 
people  are  suffering  because  of  it.  If  the 
Pentagon  operated  luder  a  imification  law 
which  gave  efficient  bxisiness  and  military 
administration,  with  less  service  friction, 
we'd  get  far  more  defense  for  far  less  money. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  in  great  affairs 
Is  to  take  a  hard  look  at  your  adversary. 
Then  compare  your  strength  with  tiis. 

Now  it  controls  750  million  people — about 
one-third  of  the  world's  population;  and 
about  one-sixth  of  the  etu'th's  siu-face. 

And  remember  this:  Within  the  past  30 
years  Russia  has  jiunped  from  the  oxcart 
into  the  airplane.  Its  own  science  is  first 
rate,  and  it  has  at  its  disposal  superb  Ger- 
man and  satellite  brains. 

In  communism  it  has  an  immensely  effec- 
tive weapon  among  tlie  masses  of  people  in 
countries  with  a  low  standard  of  living. 

Its  resoiirces,  in  men  and  materials,  are 
now  colossal;  and,  as  many  of  our  own  re- 
sources have  dwindled  tlunugb  consiunption, 
Russia's  ha\'e  Increased  through  conquest. 

IVxlay  the  Kremlin's  Chinese  satellites, 
backed  by  Soviet  pilots,  tanks,  and  planes, 
cross  and  recross  the  Yalu. 

At  the  same  time  we  provide  them  wltb  a 
military  university  for  the  instruction  of 
their  technicians,  at  no  loss  to  them  except 
some  equipment  and  a  few  pilots. 

At  very  little  cost  to  the  Russians,  we  are 
teaching  them  how  to  defeat  tis  if  they  de- 
cide to  expand  the  Korean  war  into  world 
war  m. 

Rather  than  coming  up  with  the  truth  to 
tbe  people,  we  follow  the  tragic  steps  of  cer- 
tain World  War  n  allies,  by  sgaln  attempt- 
ing to  pvirchase  a  nervous  neutrality. 

Tslks  of  this  cliaracter  occasionally  meet 
with  some  acceptance — plus  tbe  hope  condi- 
tions will  get  better — but  Invariably  the  con- 
viction remains  tbat  even  if  our  failure  to 
face  reality  results  In  another  Pearl  Harbor, 
we  will  never  lose  a  war. 

In  this  air  atomic  age,  however,  the  open- 
ing battle  may  well  decide  the  war. 

Hitler  announced  his  intentions  to  conquer 
tbe  world.  Because  we  would  not  believe  him 
we  had  tbe  catastrophic  Second  World  War. 

Stalin  announced  the  same  intention.  I 
believe  him.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  not 
to  believe  him. 

Stalin  is  now  dead.  This  1b  unlikely  to  af- 
fect the  world  favc»ably,  because  Commu- 
nlsts  believe  fanatically  that  they  most 
bring  all  bmu  under  their  bloodstained 
banner. 

In  my  opinion,  they  will  not  deviate  from 
their  purpoae  unless  they  are  checkmated. 

Ptirtunately  for  tu,  we  do  not  stand  alone 
against  Soviet  Russia.  We  have  stanch 
allies.  But  America  is  the  final  bulwark 
of  the  free  world.  What  we  do.  or  fall  to 
do.  will  determine  the  fate  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

In  summary,  are  we.  the  American  people, 
aatlsfied  with  the  way  the  International  pic- 
ture Is  shaping  up? 

If  not.  what  should  we  do? 

The  people  must  know  what  they  ought 
to  do. 

In  an  vBart  to  help  with  that  decision,  the 
Government  should  now  publish  answers  to 
such  questions  as: 

How  many  men  under  arms  did  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n— and  how  many  did  the  Soviets  have? 

HOW  many  men  under  arms  do  the  United 
Nations  have  today — and  how  many  is  It 
••tlmated  the  Soviets  have? 


How  many  long-range  submarines  did  tbB 
Germans  and  tbe  Japanese  have  at  tbe  start 
of  World  War  n?  How  close  did  that  num- 
ber, in  1942  and  1943,  come  to  choking  us 
off,  by  sea,  from  tbe  rest  of  the  world? 

How  nuiny  long-range  submarines  Is  tt 
estimated  the  Soviets  now  bave? 

How  many  long-range  bombers,  capable  of 
striking  tbe  United  States,  is  it  estimated  tbe 
Soviets  have  today?  How  many  long-range 
bombers,  capable  of  striking  Russia,  has  the 
United  Nations? 

How  many  jet  bombers  has  the  Soviet? 
How  many  bas  tbe  United  Nations? 

How  many  modem  jet  fighters  for  defense 
against  Riissian  atomic  boml>ers  has  tbe 
United  Nations?  How  many  modem  jet 
fighters  is  it  estimated  the  Soviet  bave  for 
defense  against  our  retaliating  bombers? 

What  is  the  1952  estimate  of  modem  Soviet 
jet-fighter  production?  What  is  tlxe  esti- 
mate for  1953? 

What  are  the  comparable  United  Nations 
modem  jet-fighter  production  figures  for  1952 
and  1953? 

What  Is  the  estimated  comparable  jet 
bomber  production  of  Russia  and  the  United 
Nations  for  the  2  years  in  question? 

Aren't  we  supposed  to  match  the  Krem- 
lin's quantity  of  manpower  with  otir  qxiallty 
of  horsepower  instead  of  trading  man  for 
man  with  the  Communist  hordes?  There- 
fore, why  dont  we  use  the  atomic  bomb  on 
military  targets  in  North  Korea? 

Now  we  come  to  the  three  most  Important 
questions  of  all — the  answers  to  which  may 
well  foretell  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  people.    These  questions  are: 

What  is  our  Government's  estimate  of  that 
date  when  tbe  Soviets  may  have  wliat  they 
might  consider  enough  atomic  weapons  to 
launch  a  successful  attack,  by  air  and  sub- 
nuurine,  against  the  United  States? 

Is  oxir  Defense  Department  properly  or- 
ganized for  the  most  ^Sclent  utilization  of 
tbe  taxpayer's  dollar  in  building  a  defense, 
against  such  an  attack,  by  that  date? 

And  Is  the  size  and  form  of  our  defense 
program  aimed  toward  tbe  maximum  na- 
tional defense  possible  against  atomic  attack 
by  that  date? 

In  other  words,  will  we  be  ready  when 
that  critical  day  comes? 

The  answer  in  my  opinion  Is  'TfO" — and 
I  believe  the  facts  prove  It. 

In  any  case,  why  not  0ve  the  facta  to  the 
people? 

If  that  were  done  the  people  them£«lyes 
would  demand  a  wholesale  reorganization  of 
our  Defense  Department,  ao  as  to  get  more 
defense  for  leas  money. 

This  poeition  is  not  to  be  construed  •• 
a  criticism  of  the  administration.  For  years 
a  few  of  us  have  tried  to  get  tbe  truth  of 
our  military  poeition  out  to  the  peoi^e,  be- 
cause we  believe  our  national  secinlty,  far 
from  preventing  the  publication  of  this  in- 
formation— rather  demands  it. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  Is  the  only 
way  all  the  people-^iot  jUst  a  few  in  Wash- 
ington—can make  an  intelligent  assessment 
of  the  Nation's  forearmament  program. 

Once  the  truth  is  understood,  Americana 
will  accept  any  challenge,  will  make  any 
sacrifice,  to  the  end  that  they  and  their 
children  can  become  strong — and  therefore 
remain  free. 


C>Bditioas  k  tbe  Cattle  ladostry 

EETENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  xxmnsoTA 

IN  TBE  8ENATS  0¥  THE  TJKTTED  STAISB 

Mondai/,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.    THYK     Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  oi  the  Record  an  enlight- 
ening article  entitled  "Cattlemen  Kiss 
Santa  daus  Goodby."  written  by  Aubrey 
Graves,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday.  March  15.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
Us  follows: 

^      CtXTLMMaaii  KsBB  Santa  Claus  GoooaT 
I  (By  Aubrey  GraTM) 

Jetf  Slocum.  a  rancher,  of  Creaaon.  Tex., 
alzes  up  the  crlsla  In  the  livestock  Industry 
this  way:  "We've  got  to  realize  the  day  of 
Santa  Claus  In  the  cattle  business  is  gone." 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  at  a  glance 
the  extent  of  the  bonanza  enjoyed  by  beef- 
steak growers,  particularly  during  the  last 
13  3rean.  No  other  type  of  farmer  has  fared 
so  well.  Bince  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n.  the  level  of  beef  cattle  prices  has  run  well 
above  the  parity  line,  averaging  an  alltime 
high  of  167  percent  for  the  year  1948. 

The  flg^ure  for  parity  Is  based  on  the 
1909-14  price  relationship  between  farm 
products  and  the  products  farmers  must  buy. 
As  first  conceived  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  it  would  have  restored  the 
1909-14  relationship.  However,  the  base 
period  has  been  modified  for  some  crops  and 
the  theory  Itself  has  been  otherwise  amended. 

The  Idea  behind  parity  in  the  homespun. 
If  not  wholly  accurate,  words  of  one  dirt 
farmer  is:  "If  what  you  got  for  a  bushel  of 
com  in  1900-14  was  enough  to  buy  a  shirt 
then,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  a  shirt 
for  what  you  get  for  a  bushel  of  corn  now." 

A  ifhirt,  of  course,  is  but  an  example  of  the 
many  things  a  farmer  must  be  able  to  buy 
with  what  he  gets  for  what  he  produces. 
The  parity  formula,  therefore.  Includes  such 
items  as  feed,  equipment,  interest  rates,  in- 
surance, etc. 

ZMCOUKS  COMPARED 

The  Agrlculttire  E>epartment's  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  has  compiled  cAcial 
statistics  from  which  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pare the  income  of  cattlemen  with  that  of 
growers  of  the  basic  price-supported  crops. 

While  the  rancher  was  luxiiriatlng  in  136 
percent  of  parity  (his  average  for  the  past 
13  years)  next  best  off  was  the  rice  planter 
who  received  an  average  of  120  percent.  Com 
and  cotton  farmers  netted  94  percent  of 
parity  and  the  wheat  tycoon,  91  percmt. 
The  iieanut  grower  was  definitely  on  the 
■h(Ht  end,  being  only  85  percent  as  well  fixed 
M  in  1909-14. 

The  beef  farmer  has  worked  a  shorter  week 
than  his  colleagues  in  other  farm  lines,  al- 
though the  city  fellow  tolling  the  regulation 
40  hoiu^  might  not  consider  it  short.  Farm 
families  raising  beef  cattle  in  1951  worked 
70  hours  a  week  (the  nationwide  average) 
for  an  hourly  return  of  $1.80. 

Wheat  growers  received  $1.69  an  hour  for 
their  management  and  labor.  Poultrymen 
who  watered,  fed.  and  doctwed  their  fowl 
from  mamlBg  to  night,  7  days  a  week  got 
less  than  $1  an  hour. 

For  their  back  bending,  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers received  an  hourly  remuneration  of  96 
cents.  Dairymen  putting  In  80  hours  each 
week  realized  an  hovu-ly  income  of  81  cents. 

REVXSSAL  DRAMATIZED 

The  extent  of  this  past  advantage  serves 
to  draraatize  further  the  recent  adverse  txirn 
In  the  cattleman's  fortunes.  Two  years  ago 
his  animals  were  selling  for  $36  a  hundred- 
weight. Today  they  are  down  about  $12  a 
hundred.  His  income  has  plunged  from  a 
high  of  187  percent  of  parity  (in  July  1948) 
to  89  percent  as  of  last  February  as. 

The  c^tteman  is  stiU  as  well  or  better  off 
than  ot^jlf  types  of  farmers  who  received 
these  peilWllagM  of  pf^lty  during  February 
1953:  C(»i3.  82;  cotton,  89;  wheat,  86;  and 
peanuts,  84.  The  rice  farmer  now  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  enjoys  132  percent  at  parity. 


The  reason  for  the  drop  In  cattle  prices  Is 
being  explained  as  the  inevitable,  if  belated, 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Spurred  by  good  prices  in  consecutive  years, 
farmers  have  been  iJuUdlng  up  their  breed- 
ing herds.  Now,  be<:au8e  of  record  numbers 
and  slaiighterlng  accelerated  by  the  drought 
and  high  feed  costs,  meat  markets  are  full. 

In  addition,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other 
professional  people,  seeing  the  cattle  farmers 
making  a  little  money,  got  into  the  business 
as  a  side  line  thems4;lves,  as  Agricultxire  Sec- 
retary E2Era  T.  Benson  has  phrased  it. 

Veteran  cattlemen  are  blaming  these  "in 
and  out  speculators" — bankers,  oil  men,  bar- 
bers, and  soda  clerks — for  helping  to  aggra- 
vate the  situation.  One  rancher  growled. 
'"These  city  folks,  who  have  no  long-range 
Interest  in  the  indvuitry,  had  no  business  be- 
ing in  It  in  the  first  place." 

As  a  result  of  this  wide  participation,  there 
were  more  than  93,e»6,000  head  of  cattle,  an 
all-time  high,  on  January  1,  1953.  On  that 
day  they  had  a  farm  value  of  $128  per  head, 
compared  with  $179  on  January  1  the  previ- 
ous year. 

XXCORD    PKICX    DKOP 

The  recent  price  plunge  was  the  most  pre- 
cipitous in  history,  dollar  wise,  but  not 
percentagewise.  It  ionounted  to  40  percent. 
The  price  drop  of  the  early  1930s  (the  depres- 
sion years)  amounte<i  to  68  percent,  although 
on  the  chart    hat  ncisedive  looks  less  neyeie. 

Increased  slaughter  of  cattle  because  of 
drought  conditions  was  responsible  for  the 
low  prices  of  1934,  Oovernment  economists 
explain.  Heavy  Government  buying  of  meat 
for  domestic  relief  pxirposes  brought  the 
price  line  back  to  parity  level  by  1936. 

Prices  fell  slightly  In  1936,  again  because 
of  droughts.  A  business  recession  infiuenced 
the  drop  in  1938.  Tbe  price-line  dip  in  1943 
and  1944  was  due  to  greater  competition 
from  unusually  large  hog  crops.  The  steep 
price  rise  starting  in  1945  was  due  to  the 
heavy  postwar  demand  and  short  supplies. 

Soft  business  conditions  accounted  for  the 
sizable  price  drop  lasting  from  1948  until 
1950.  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Kcn-ean  war 
started  meat  prices  skyrocketing  again. 
Another  factor  in  this  spurt  was  receipt  by 
millions  of  veterann  in  February  1960,  of 
refund  checks  on  overpaid  Government  in- 
surance premiums.  Having  grown  accus- 
tomed to  good  meat  during  war  service,  the 
veterans  put  some  of  their  windfall  into 
thick.  Juicy  steaks. 

Where  do  beef  prices  go  from  here,  now 
that  they  have  dropped  below  the  parity 
level  for  the  first  time  since  19397  The 
BAB  crystal  gazers  Bay  they  look  toe  lower 
levels  during  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  possibly  next  year,  although  the  decline 
should  be  gradual. 

J.  D.  Johnson,  an  agricultural  economist 
■peaking  before  the  ahnual  cattlemen's  short 
course  at  Blacksburg.  Va.,  predicted  a  dis- 
mal picture  in  the  immediate  future  but  a 
brighter  one  for  the  long  run. 

Readjustments  now  occurring  are  going 
to  be  painful  for  some  people,  he  said,  among 
them  young  farmers  who  entered  the  busi- 
ness when  prices  were  at  their  top.  Further- 
more, a  lot  of  profe«Blonal  novices  will  be 
forced  out.  Johnson  predicted  the  return 
of  "a  sense  of  stability,"  once  this  shake- 
down pricess  is  completed  "within  the  next 
3  to  5  years." 

While  they  have  said  goodby  to  the  Jolly 
men  in  the  white  whiskers,  cld-llne  cattle- 
men profess  a  conviction  that  they  will 
eventually  regain  a  higher  measure  of  pros- 
perity. 

Said  Jack  Roach,  of  Amarillo,  president 
ot  the  Texas-Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers 
Association:  "Let  us  alone.  Give  us  some 
rain,  and  we'll  get  along.  Our  only  belly- 
ache is  over  the  meat  that  Is  being  Imported 
to  compete  with  the  homegrown  product. 
We'd  like  to  see  something  done  at)out  that." 


An  18-man  Industrywide  eommittee  of 
stockmen,  conferring  with  Benson  last  week. 
rejected  price  supports.  "They  would  offer 
only  temporary  relief,"  a  committee  reconv- 
mendatlon  said,  "would  only  confuse  the 
problem  and  delay  establishment  of  a  sound 
operating  program." 

It  asked  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  removal  at  ruppcvts  on  feed  grains,  to 
the  stepping-up  of  Army  purchases  of  meat, 
and  to  enlargement  at  the  school-lunch  pro« 
gram. 


Tribnte  to  Chester  BowIe$ 


exuksion  op  remarks 
HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  nCNN KSSKB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  IHK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  16,  19 Si 


Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  1 1 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday, 
commenting  upon  the  singularly  suc- 
cessful career  of  Chester  Bowles  as 
Ambassador  to  India. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  editorial,  the  re- 
action in  India  was  impressive  when  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Bowles,  under  our 
political  system  of  naming  ambassadors, 
would  leave.  The  Indians  wanted  him 
to  stay. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  "repre- 
sentative to  a  nation  so  vitally  important 
to  us  in  the  relationship  of  East  to  West 
must  be  changed  merely  because  of  poli- 
tics. Let  us  hope  that  the  reservoir  of 
good  will  built  up  by  Chester  Bowles  wil. 
carry  over  to  his  successor. 

Well  done.  Mr.  Bowles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

WxLL  Dom.  Mk.  Bowlxb 

A  singularly  successful  ambassadorial  term 
has  Just  come  to  a  close  in  New  Delhi.  India, 
as  Chester  Bowles  prepares  to  take  his  leave. 
Few  diplomats  of  recent  years  can  have 
made  such  an  impression  of  warmth  and 
good  will  in  the  nations  to  which  they  wers 
sent  as  spokesmen  of  tills  country. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  an  example  of  the  political 
appointee.  He  had  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  diplomatic  field,  having  been 
a  businessman  and  a  politician  of  note  in 
his  adopted  State,  Connecticut,  which  he 
served  as  Governor  in  1949  and  1950.  On 
September  12.  1951.  after  his  defeat  for  re- 
election the  past  year  by  Gov.  John 
Lodge.  President  Trtmiaa  appointed  Mr. 
Bowles  Ambassador  to  India,  a  country  wbiclx 
the  new  designate  did  not  know. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bowles'  period  of  servic* 
was  a  succes  from  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
The  people  of  India  saw  in  him  a  man  who' 
recognised  the  importance  of  their  country, 
who  sympathized  with  its  problems  and  who 
obvioxisly  liked  its  people  enormously.  Ha 
was  indefatigable  in  his  work  and  travels, 
and  he  sUove  hard  to  win  from  Congress 
In  Washington  the  economic  aid  that  India 
has  sought  in  these  years.  His  aim  was  too 
high  for  a  Congress  which  felt  harassed  by 
demands  from  many  other  countries,  and  he 
never  did  get  the  $1  biUion  loan  that  ha 
recommended  for  India's  6-y«ar  plan.  How- 
ever, American  aid  to  India  has  been  gen- 
erous and  Mr.  Bowles  saw  the  disposal  of 
$100  million  in  American  assistance  last 
year,  not  to  mention  point  4  aid  and  other 
apedfic  projects.    It  was  the  Ambassador's 
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thesis  that  the  way  to  saw  Ibdla  from  oom- 
munism  wss  to  relieve  Indlali  po?«rty  and 
belp  to  raise  standards  ct  llvtag.  literacy, 
and  health. 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  took 
over  on  January  30  and  it  was  realiasd  that 
a  change  in  Ambassadors  was  most  likely, 
the  reaction  in  India  was  imprssslre.  They 
wanted  Chester  Bowles  to  stay.  Certainly, 
he  had  won  a  firm  place  in  their  hearts  and 
he  will  undoubtedly  leave  a  memory  which 
wUl  foster  good  Indian-American  relations 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Weekly  Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 


TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVSS 
Monday.  March  18. 1953 

Mr.  QEGRGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Racx)K».  I  include  herewith  my  weekly 
newsletter  of  March  4.  1953: 

Immediately  after  returning  to  Waahlng- 
ton.  and  before  inauguration  of  the  new 
Eisenhower  administration.  I  requested  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  figures  show- 
ing what  agrlcultxire  prices  la  Jantiary,  1952 
were  in  relation  to  the  last  figures  available 
which  was  January  16.  1953. 

The  reason  I  requested  these  figures  is  that 
It  had  become  obvious  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  agriculture  had  steadUy  declined 
for  a  period  of  ttie  past  2  yeiixs.  In  fact,  the 
records  show  that  from  January  15.  1960.  to 
January  16.  1968.  agriculture  prices  had 
dropped,  while  the  price  of  nearly  aU  com- 
modities had  advanced  until  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers  has  been  reduced  a 
total  of  32  percent.  I  have  found  all  Mem- 
bers of  Oongress  vitally  oooctmeA  about  tbis 
economic  problem. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
been  holding  conferences  thi.^  past  week,  and 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  held  an 
executive  meeting  on  February  23.  Both 
committees  are  attempting  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Here  Is  the  prlos  picture  for  the  major 
American  cropa,  eomparing  the  January  16. 
1953.  price  to  tlM  fanner  with  tbs  January 
16.  1963,  prlos: 
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The  decline  results  from  a  number  of  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market.  Tlie  farmer's  real 
income  has  dropped  sUadily  since  World 
War  II  because  retail  prices  have  inched  up 
and  middleman  coats  have  gone  up.  In  the 
past  year  a  30-peroant  drop  in  export  of  farm 
goods  has  increased  the  surplus  and  cut  into 
the  rural  income.  This  decline  in  exports 
was  caused  by  increased  production  in  other 
countries. 

Individual  coounodltles  also  have  run  into 
troubls.  Beef  is  in  a  long  cycle  of  increased 
production.    Consequently  beef  prices  have 
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fallen  from  129  percent  of  parl^  to  93  per- 
cent la  the  year  of  1062. 

The  subnormal  rainfall  in  the  last  2  years 
has  contributed  greaUy  to  the  beef  problem 
being  serious  in  the  Boathwestem  Statea  ot 
our  country.  Shortage  of  feed  and  a  declin- 
ing market  has  forced  many  sales  that  other- 
wise would  not  have  l>een  made. 

Oongressional  committees  have  requested 
that  we  stop  the  importatton  of  beef  from 
Mexico  and  Canada,  and  that  we  quit  buying 
South  American  beef  untU  the  priee  of  this 
commodity  has  finned  up.  Also  they  have 
asked  the  Armed  Fbrces  to  buy  a  120-day's 
supply  of  beef  at  current  prices  to  relieve  the 
surplus  of  this  item  on  the  domestic  market. 
In  addition  to  the  alx>ve,  PMA  has  been  re- 
quested to  include  beef  in  the  federaUy  sup- 
ported sehooi  lunch  program.  If  all  the 
above  measures  do  not  stabilin  the  beef 
market,  other  measures  will  tw  proposed. 


John  UraaA 


EXTENSICMI  OP  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  T^BYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouf  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou>  an  article 
entitled  "Death  of  John  Brandt  Ends 
Life  of  Great  Man."  written  by  W.  P. 
Schilling  and  published  in  the  North- 
field  Independent  of  March  12.  1953. 

Mr.  Schilling  is  a  man  more  than  80 
years  old.  Therefore,  he  knew  not  only 
the  entire  life  history  of  John  Brandt 
but  also  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Dbath  or  JMUf  BaAKvr  Bmw  Lirs  or  Gasar 
Man 

(By  W.  F.  Schilling) 

Agricultural  cooperative  marketing  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  great  leader  tn  the  demise 
last  week  of  John  Brandt,  president  of  Land 
O*  Lakes  Creameries.  He  and  M.  W.  Thatch- 
er, president  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  stand  out  as  having 
become  the  two  great  leaders  of  farmers' 
marketing  organizations  in  this  country,  and 
perhapa  the  world.  Mr.  Brandt,  nominated 
by  the  writer  in  the  old  capitol  as  secretary 
of  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  CreanMrles 
Association,  possessed  the  abiUty  for  f\irther- 
Ing  the  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  cause 
from  the  very  start  when  that  organization 
was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
freight  by  combining  local  creameriea  into 
districts  and  loading  their  butter  in  carload 
lota  rather  than  shipping  less-than-carload 
lots.  Mr.  Brandt  could  see  no  great  future  In 
this,  and  so  began  to  open  marketa  in  Boston. 
New  York,  and  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  cooperative-made  butter  on  the 
larger  markets  by  the  association  Itself 
rathmr  than  to  support  several  privately 
owned  commission  firms.  This  action 
brought  inmiediate  drastic  reaction  from  the 
private  agenciea,  and  they  and  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  waged  a  ceaseless 
war  on  the  cooperative  association.  But 
through  able  management  and  superior  lead- 
ership John  Brandt  won  the  day.  The  or- 
ganisation was  changed  Into  the  great  Land 
O'  Lakes  Creameriea,  Inc..  which  began  by 


supplying  the  msmntt^r  creameries  with  the 
machinery  necessary  to  operate  their  plants. 
These  have  now  gained  the  reputation  of  not 
only  supplying  the  eastern  markets  with  the 
best  butter  ever  made  in  this  cotxntry  but 
have  branched  out  and  are  producing  feed 
for  the  balanced  ration  of  dairy  cows  and  are 
supplying  baby  chicks,  turlteys,  and  eggs,  and 
also  are  doing  the  dressing  aiMl  marketing  of 
the  finished  products.  The  latest  activity  of- 
the  cooperative  has  been  to  operate  a  large 
iMveding  establishment  near  Anoka  where 
the  artificial  insemination  by  great  sires  is 
supplied  for  dairymen  whose  small  herds 
might  not  warrant  the  keeping  of  a 
proven  sire. 

John  Brandt  was  a  fighter  for  the  past 
35  years  for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer, 
and  deq>ite  the  fact  that  his  efforts  have 
resulted  in  revolutionizing  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts market,  he  has  never  been  known  to 
resort  to  the  tricks  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  was  in  every  way  the  squarest  man  do- 
ing big  business  that  I  have  ever  known. 
The  TCMPA  milk  organization  was,  through 
cloae  cooperation,  known  as  the  I6th  unit 
of  Land  O'  Lakea.  and  these  organiza- 
tions have  generally  respected  each  other's 
functions.  It  was  Just  31  years  ago  from 
the  time  of  his  death  and  burial  that  John 
Brandt  issued  a  drastic  order  to  the  State 
dairy  and  food  comoalssloner.  Chris  Heen. 
to  have  him  and  hia  fieldmen  stop  their 
antagnnlwrn  toward  the  farmers  ooc^;>erative. 

John  -Brandt  was  a  very  strong  character, 
a  fine  speaker  whom  everyone  always  loved 
to  hear.  He  punctured  his  talks  with  suf- 
ficient witticisms  and  Ivald  facts  that  all 
could  be  enlightened,  and  gave  of  himself 
too  much — ^the  day  of  his  sudden  taking  he 
had  spoken  to  3  meetings  more  than  200 
miles  from  home. 

What  John  Brandt  did  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. M.  W.  Thatcher  has  done  for  the 
marketing  of  the  farmers'  grain,  and  his 
institution  today  owns  mcx-e  high -class 
storage  facilities  than  any  other  institu- 
tion or  private  organisation  in  the  world. 
Here  are  two  men  who  h$ve  given  of  them- 
selves their  aU. 


HawaSaa  StaidMoj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or  NXW  TOBK 
Df  TSm  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA1TVXS 

Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  PIULION.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  RxcoRs  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Possessions  om 
February  24.  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished 
membov  of  this  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  brevity  and  accuracy,  I  respect- 
fully ask  permission  to  read  my  objections 
to  the  bills  now  under  consideration. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
I  am  only  seeking  a  deferment  of  admittance 
until  legislation  can  be  approved  which 
would  permit  entry  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union 
on  an  equitable  basis  without  loss  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  rights  of  suffrage  ot  the 
citlBens  of  the  48  States. 

I  refer  to  two  concurrent  rescdutions  now 
before  the  House,  each  of  which  would  amend 
the  present  constitutional  provlsian  provid- 
ing for  two  Senators  for  each  State. 

The  first  resolution  being  House  Joint 
Resolution  17.  sponsored  by  Representative 
CouooT,  Of  New  York,  would  amend  the  17tl& ' 
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unmdmsnt  of  oar  Oooctltutiofi  by  prorld* 
tnc  that  Congxtm  may  determine  wbether 
any  State  bereafter  admitted  shall  be  en- 
titled to  aotatorlal  repreeentaUon.  If  any. 
The  second  reecdutlon.  Introduced  yest«r« 
day  tn  the  Hooae  by  me.  woiild  amend  the 
17th  amendment  at  our  Constitution  by 
proTldlng  that  any  State  hereafter  admitted 
■hall  be  entitled  to  one  Senate  seat  only 
when  It  attains  a  population  of  one-half  of 
the  average  population  represented  by  each 
Senator  of  all  the  other  States  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  Senators  only  if  It  attains 
a  population  of  one  and  one-half  times  the 
average  population  represented  by  each  Sen- 
ator of  all  the  other  States. 
Por  eaample:  The  average  population  rep- 
'  resented  by  each  Senator  according  to  the 
1951  census  estimate  Is  1.580.203.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution  inoposed  by  me.  Hawaii 
would  become  entitled  to  one  Senator  only 
upon  attaining  a  population  of  one-half 
of  the  average,  or  704.8M  persons.  It  would 
be  entitled  to  two  Senators  only  upon  at- 
taining a  population  of  2383.038  persons  or 
one  and  one- half  of  the  average  population 
represented  by  each  Senator. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
and  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  either 
reeolutlon  would  provide  a  means  or  an 
avenue  fcr  admitting  States  upon  an  equita- 
ble basts.  Hawaii  could  be  admitted  under 
either  reeolutlon  without  reducing  the 
power  and  the  rights  of  suffrage  of  the  people 
of  the  other  States. 

My  opposition  to  the  bUla  being  considered 
BOW  before  the  committee  Is  based  primarily 
upon  the  grant  of  disproportionate  senatorial 
representation  to  Hawaii.  Under  present  law. 
Hawaii  would  become  enUtled  to  two  Senate 
•eats.  With  lu  population  of  466320  persons. 
HawaU  would  enjoy  representation  In  the 
United  States  Senate  of  670  percent  of  the 
average  Senatorial  representation  poeseeaed 
by  the  average  person  in  the  other  48  States. 
Ifcch  of  lu  Inhabitanta  will  have  approod- 
mately  25  times  the  vote  of  the  peoide  at 
California  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
ao  times  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  10 
times  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
85  times  the  vote  of  the  people  of  New  York.* 
and  22  times  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  will 
•»loy  6V4  times  the  voting  power  of  the  aver- 
age person  In  the  United  States  in  the  choice 
of  Senatora. 

I  would  like  to  point  oat  that  this  gnmt  Of 
•enatorlal  representation  Is  not  a  newly 
created  power  but  is  a  transfer  of  power  from 
the  people  of  the  other  48  States  and  is  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  their  {H^sent 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  elecUon  of  United 
States  Senators. 

The  accompanying  document,  marked  doc- 
ument No.  1.  column  1,  Indicates  the  per- 
centage of  senatorial  representation  of  each 
State  at  present.  Column  2  gives  the  per- 
centage of  senatorial  representation  of  each 
State  in  the  event  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 
Itatoo  indicates  the  loes  of  senatorial  voting 
power  to  each  of  the  peoples  at  the  States  In 
•uch  event. 

These  are  not  mere  figures  that  we  arv  tOt- 
euaslng  but  all  sovereign  rights  of  the  people 
of  this  country  entrusted  to  Congress  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  contained  in  our 
Constitution. 
What  are  some  of  these  rights  of  oursT 
1.  The  rl^t  to  lay  and  collect  tans  witb« 
out  limitation. 

a.  The  right  to  declare  war  without  llmlta- 
tkm  or  reetrletion. 

5.  The  right  to  raise  and  support  arms. 
4.  The  right  to  provide  for  the  common 

defense. 

6.  The  right  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare. 

6.  TlM  right  to  borrow  money  without  11ml. 
tatlon. 

7.  The  right  to  oolxi  and  regulate  the  valtw 
of  money. 


8.  The  Senata  alone  Is  entmsted  with  tMo 
power  In  the  making  of  treaties  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

We  as  trustees  of  theee  sovereign  powers 
should  examine  moBt  carefully  our  right  to 
surrender  any  portion  of  them  except  upon 
a  proportionate  basis. 

I  would  like  also  to  add  the  thought  that 
tbn  aUenatlon  of  aiiy  powers  of  our  people 
by  reason  of  this  bill  is  not  a  temporary 
transfer.  The  surrender  of  theee  powers  is 
irrevocable  and  wlU  continue  for  the  life  of 
this  Republic 

The  theory  of  equality  of  representation 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  we  were  a  feder- 
ation of  sovereign  States,  and  equality  by 
States  of  senatorLU  representation  was 
adopted  for  the  puipoee  of  protecting  the 
smaller  States  agalnjst  encroachment  by  the 
larger  States.  The  election  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  based  upon  the  theory 
that  we  were  one  Nation  rather  than  a  fed- 
eration of  sovereign  States.  Por  this  reason. 
It  was  provided  that  the  election  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  would  be 
upon  a  proportionate  basis  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  population. 

The  gentlemen  who  framed  our  Consti- 
tution very  wisely  attempted  to  protect  the 
larger  States  from  disproportionate  per 
capita  representation  in  the  Senate.  Our 
Constitution  provided  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  be  selected  by  the  legislatures  of 
their  respecUve  Stat<!s  and  not  by  popular 
•uffrage.  it  was  intended  that  Members  of 
the  Senau  repreaenx  the  sovereign  SUtes 
and  not  the  people  of  the  States.  It  was  their 
2"]tyto  prevent  the  encroachment  by  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  sovereign  pow- 
ers of  the  State.  This  brake  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Senate  was  destroyed  by  the  17th 
amendment  of  1913  wtiich  provided  for  popu- 
lar sxiffrage  in  the  election  of  Senators. 

With  the  change  in  the  mode  of  selection 
of   the    United    SUt<«   Senate,    our    Senate 
ceased  to  represent  the  State  governments 
and  to  defend  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
States  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Government.    The  Senate  became  a  sec- 
ond popular  House  dependent  for  its  election 
upon  popular  suffrage.    This  change  in  our 
Constitution   destroy.xi   the  reason   for  the 
rule  and  the  principle  that  each  State  should 
have  two  Senators  and  that  each  State  shoiild 
have  an  equality  of  rejiresenUtion.    The  con- 
tinuing infringement  upon  powers  reserved 
to  the  States  U  fast  bringing  about  a  soclall- 
aatlon  of  almost  every  governmental  service 
The  larger  States  are  unable  to  adequately 
protect  their  interests  due  to  the   lack  of 
representation  in  our  Senate.    I  respectfullv 
submit  that  the  addition  of  two  Senaton 
from  Hawaii  la  imjust   InequiUble.  and  wlU 
weaken  the  bonds  of  this  Republic. 
wa sntawTiai.  ammuas 
It  Is  a  common  presumption  that  each  of 
uahas  an  equal  voice  in  the  election  of  our 
President.     This  is  a  faUacy.     The  accom- 
panying document,  marked  document  No  2 
Indicates  the   average   percentage   value   of 
presidential    represenUtion    of    oeracMis    In 
each  State.  i-~-*«-    «. 

For  aample:  six  persons  living  In  the 
State  of  New  York  have  the  same  right  to 
BUirrage  m  the  election  of  a  President  as  one 
person  who  resides  in  Nevada.  In  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  and  California,  approximately  five  and 
one-half  persons  in  each  of  these  two  States 
have  the  same  right  of  suffrage  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  President  as  one  person  residing 
in  Nevada.  The  accon^Mnylng  document  in 
column  one  lists  the  percentage  vahie  of  the 
presidential  vote  of  resldenU  In  the  varioijs 
SUtes  at  the  present  time.  Column  two 
lists  the  percentage  value  of  the  presidential 
vote  of  these  same  residents  in  the  event  of 
Hawaiian  stotehood.  Column  three  lists  the 
percentage  of  loss  at  suffrage  by  residents  of 
each  Stote  In  the  election  of  a  President  if 
statehood  is  granted.  «-«»•**»  u 

I  have,  of  Ute.  heard  a  great  deal  about 
•econd  class  dttenahlpNin  coonectlou  with 


elTil  rights.  In  my  hombls  sstlmatloii.  the 
very  foundation  of  citlienshlp  In  a  rspubUe 
is  ths  equal  right  of  suffrage.  Yet,  In  this 
country,  we  have  48  classss  of  etttamsblp. 
One  for  each  StaU  with  different  rights  of 
■ufflrage  for  both  senatorial  and  preaidential 
represenUtion.  The  people  of  Mew  York 
8UU  are  48th  class  dtiaens.  ths  people  of 
California  ars  47th  class  dtlMns  and  the 
other  SUtes  rank  in  ths  corre^Mndlng  ordsr 
of  their  population. 

Now  genUemen.  it  Is  not  my  Intention  to 
emphasias  ths  disparity  between  the  rights 
of  suffrage  of  the  peoples  of  the  various 
SUtes  for  the  purpose  of  recrimination.  AU 
I  ask  U  that  you  do  not  worsen  our  lot  by 
the  approval  of  any  one  of  the  bills  bsfors 
tis. 

vouncAL  oommsaaTioiv 
It  is  commonly  stated  hn  Republican  Party 
circles,  that  in  the  event  of  sUtehood.  Ha. 
wall  will  send  two  Republican  Senaton  to 
our  United  SUtes  SenaU.  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  two  aeau  wiU  help  maintain  Repub- 
lican Party  control  of  ths  United  SUtes 
SenaU. 

It  is  similarly  sUted  in  Demoeratte  Party 
drclea.  that  if  Alaska  were  granted  sUU- 
hood.  Alaska  would  send  two  Democratle 
Senators  to  our  United  SUtes  o^^Mt, 

Almost  every  argument  prsseatsd  by  ths 
proponents  of  sUtehood  for  BawaU.  apply 
with  equal  force  in  favor  of  sUUhood  for 
Alaska.  If  SUUhood  U  granted  to  HawaU 
without  granting  sUUhood  to  Alaska,  then 
the  Republican  Party  U  subjecting  Itaslf  to 
the  charge  of  executing  a  poUtlcal  maa«u> 
▼er.  If .  la  the  event  that  HawaU  to  granted 
SUtehood.  and  due  to  poUtlcal  pressurs 
Alaska  is  also  granted  sUUhood.  or  in  ths 
event  of  a  compact  between  leader*  of  ths 
two  parties  granting  sUUhood  to  both  of 
theee  territories,  then  ths  wrong  and  ths 
injustice  perpetrated  upon  the  48  SUtes  to 
compounded. 

And.  gentlemen,  this  problem  to  too  gravs 
and  too  solemn  for  political  mansuverlnck 
MUMm  porutATiosr  nr  auwan 
According  to  the  publication.  Hftwatt. 
u.  8.  A.  and  SUtehood.  HawaU  hwd  (in 
*®61)  •  tot*»  populaUon  of  466330  of  which 
402.764  were  American  dtlaena  »»v|  68.575 
persons  were  eJlens. 

The  alien  population  consUtutss  13.6  per- 
cent at  the  total  popolaUon  of  HawaU.  Ths 
estimated  alien  population  of  the  whoU 
United  SUtes  U  3.000.000  or  about  2  percent. 
Thto  large  aUen  populaUon  in  HawaU  far 
exceeds  any  StaU  In  ths  Union  in  tiropor. 
Uon  to  the  citlaen  population. 

The  ConstituUon  in  referrli^  to  the  frwts 
tat  apportioning  repreeenUtlon  in  ths 
Houss  uses  the  word  "persons."  Over  ths 
years,  there  has  been  agiUtlon  and  serious 
•rgument  whether  or  not  aliens  should  bs 
exduded  from  the  population  figures  UDoa 
which  repreeenUtlon  to  based.  ~' 

If  aliens  were  excluded  either  by  statuU 
or  by  constltuUonal  authority  from  the  h>^«s 
of  apportionment,  then  HawaU  would  barely 
be  entitled  to  one  RepreeenUtlv*  and  bw 
*"<*  Senators  would  be  more  disproportlon- 
aU  to  the  average  repreeentatlon  of  ths  peo- 
ple of  the  other  SUtes  in  the  Ssnatsu 
^rmcT  wunaasion  of  bawah  uvow 
noifMarr  or  MzicBiasHir  or  ra 
■x^exexHTATTvas 
Section  6  of  each  of  the  bllto  now  bs- 
fore  thto  committee  provides  that  HawaU 
•haU  be  entiUed  to  two  HepreeenUtives  un- 
til the  next  reapportionment.  These  two 
Repreeentatives  wUl  be  ta  addition  to  ths 
present  membership  of  435  Members  in- 
creasing the  membership  to  437, 

At  the  reapporUonment  foUowlng  the  1960 
census,  the  membership  wUl  be  reduced  to 

^",fr??*°L?*°"*"*^P  °'  *36  Members  (act 
Of  lOU).  Thto  wm  have  the  effect  of  replac- 
ing two  Representatives  from  other  SUtes. 
The  SUtes  that  wUl  lose  the  two  member- 
•hips  now  UmporarUy  ostabUahed  for  H»- 
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waU  are  ths  Stotas  that  show  Iom  or  ths 
■maUest  gain  in  pt^ulaUoa  bstwssn  tb«  1060 
and  liMO  census. 

The  annexed  document  (marked  Doe.  No. 
8)  lUU  those  SUtes  that  have  shown  a  de- 
crease m  populaUon  between  AprU  1,  lOfiO 
(last  census)  and  July  1,  1051  (latest  esnsus 
estlmaU) .  llu  foUowlng  seven  BUtss  (aU  in 
this  category:  Alabama.  Kentucky.  Mains. 
Monuna.  North  DakoU,  South  Dakota,  and 
West  Virginia.  These  SUtes  have  a  com- 
bined total  membership  of  32  ssau  in  the 
Bouse. 

If  HawaU  to  granted  sUtsbood  and  shall 
be  enUtled  to  two  Msmbsrs  In  the  United 
States  House  of  RepresenUUves  foUowlng 
the  I960  census,  then.  In  aU  probabUlty.  the 
present  membership  in  the  House  of  Bsprs- 
senUtives  at  the  SUtee  of  Alabama.  Ken- 
tucky, Maine.  Montana.  North  DakoU,  South 
Dakota,  and  West  VUglnia  will  be  reduced  by 
two  Miwhsrs.  The  loss  of  two  seata  by  these 
SUtes  to  HawaU  cannot  bs  dstenalnsd  with 
reasonable  certainty  but  must  await  ths  1060 
census. 

I  am  attempting  to  emphasles  that  when 
thto  Congrees  granU  two  seaU  in  the  Houee 
of  RepresenUUves.  It  to  at  the  sams  time 
commltUng  Itaslf  to  reducing  ths  member- 
ship of  the  other  BUtss  by  two  ssau  The 
probabUlty  as  to  which  SUtss  wUl  loss  these 
seato  to  dependent  upon  population  growth. 
As  of  the  preeenUy  available  information.  It 
would  appear  that  foUowlng  the  1000  ssn- 
Bus.  the  loes  of  two  esaU  In  the  House  wUl 
be  divided  among  the  foUowlng  SUtee:  Ala- 
bama. Kentucky.  Maine.  Montana.  North  Da- 
kota. South  DakoU.  and  West  Virglala. 

The  loss  of  two  scaU  in  the  House  to  Ha- 
waii WlU  be  additional  to  the  l<jes  of  mem- 
bership by  reason  of  population  apportion- 
ment. If  the  pressnt  trend  in  population 
growth  of  the  SUtes  conUnucs  untU  the 
next  census,  then,  thsss  seven  SUtes  may 
k)se  from  three  to  six  seaU  Ui  the  House 
(estlmaU)  under  present  Uw.  In  addiUon 
to  these  losses,  they  wUl  also  lotie  two  addl- 
Uonal  seaU  now  bdng  proposed  ^xy  be  granted 
to  Hawaii.  Thus,  theee  SUtes  should  now 
prepare  themselves  for  a  loss  of  between  five 
and  eight  seaU  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves following  the  1060  census.  Ths  above 
estimate  to  subject  to  application  of  the 
"equal  proporUons"  nUe. 


tauTT  or  sstTiuw  s  ov  anxs  rao- 

POeiWO  STATKBOOD  FOB  HAWAU 

SecUon  6  of  each  of  the  bUls  proposing 
sUtehood  for  HawaU.  provides  hi  part.  "The 
SUte  of  Hawaii  upon  lU  admission  into  the 
Union  shaU  be  enUtled  to  two  BepreeenU- 
Uves  untU  ths  taking  effect  of  the  next  re- 
apportionment." 

The  United  SUtes  ConstituUon,  amend- 
ment ZTV,  secUon  2.  provides  in  part,  "Rep- 
resenUUves shaU  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  Statee  according  to  their  respecUve 
cumbers." 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States 
Including  HawaU  but  excluding  the  Dtatrict 
of  Columbia  to  168.068320.  By  ai>plying  the 
above-auted  provision  of  the  ConsUtuUon. 
and  dividing  the  temporary  membership  of 
437  into  the  total  populaUon.  the  resulting 
average  populaUon  for  each  congressional 
dUtrlct  to  350302  persona.  Upon  division 
of  this  average  populaUon  for  each  EUpre- 
senutive  into  the  present  ]X>p\Uatlon  of  Ha- 
waU Of  466320  persons,  we  arrive  at  a  figvire 
of  133.  Thto  figure  represenU  the  numerical 
fracUocal  represenUtion  to  which  Hawaii 
would  today  be  enUtled  under  the  United 
Butes  Constitution.  Thto  computation  gives 
to  HawaU  the  benefit  of  the  Umporary  in- 
crease in  the  House  to  437  Members.  Ha- 
waiian repreeenUtlon  would  be  decreased 
from  the  133  fracUon  when  ths  Houss  to 
decreased  to  435  Members. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  United  SUtss  Census 
figures  (1050)  of  160.607361  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  400.704  as  the 
populaUon  of  HawaU,  the  fracUonal  repre- 
eentaUon to  which  HawaU  would  bs  entitled 
to  the  figure  lA^ 


It  Is  rs^Mctf  tUly  submitted  that  tbe  pro- 
vMon  granting  HawaU  two  BepresentaUves 
0Qn4>uted  according  to  either  the  1960  United 
Btotes  Census  or  tbe  1051  United  SUtes 
Census  estimates  to  oontrary  to  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  OonsUtution. 
amendment  ZIV,  section  2. 

The  present  effect  of  giving  HawaU  1 
•eat  n»re  than  it  would  be  enUUed  to  to  to 
itoerease  the  represenuuon  of  the  combined 
repreeenUtlon  of  the  other  48  States  by  1 

(NoTs:  AU  of  the  figiires  used  in  thto 
memorandum  are  United  SUtes  Census 
estimates  as  of  July  1,  1051,  excepUng  the 
populaUcm  of  Hawaii  for  1051  which  to  ths 
populaUon  figiire  estimated  by  the  HawaU 
SUtehood  Commission.  These  are  the  latest 
peculation  esUmatea.) 

COMCLUSIOW 

Oentlemsn,  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you 
the  bade,  relevant,  and  material  factors  in- 
volved in  thto  issue. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  magnitude  of  the 
tosuee  preeented  by  theee  bUto  to  exceeded 
only  by.  first,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
and.  second,  our  involvement  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  ask  that  the  members  of  thto  eommlttse 
refrain  from  acUng  hastily,  to  lay  adds  our 
personal  condderatlons,  and  to  reeolve  thto 
problem  with  aU  the  wisdom  bestowed  upon 
each  of  us.    Thank  you. 

Docxunent  Ho.  1:  Average  percentage  value 
of  senatorial  represenUtion  of  persona  in 
each  8UU  based  upon  the  foUowlng  daU: 

A.  Total  populaUon  of  United  SUtes.  July 
1.  1051.  exdudlng  Dtotrict  of  Columbia  and 
Hawdl:  152,6724)00. 

B.  Average  represenUtion  by  each  Sena- 
tor: 1360302. 

C.  ToUl  popxilaUon  of  United  Statea.  July 
1.  1051.  including  HawaU  but  exdudlng  Dto- 
trict of  Columbia:    153,038320. 

D.  Average  represenUtion  of  each  Senator 
with  2  Hawaiian  Senators  included:  1361,616. 

K  Average  percentage  vdue  of  vote  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  SUtes  in  senatorid  rep- 
resenUtion equato  100  percent. 

P.  Column  1  to  percentage  vdue  of  voU 
of  reddenU  of  SUtes  without  HawaU  sUte- 
hood. 

O.  Coltinm  2  to  percentage  vdue  of  voU 
of  reddenU  of  SUtes  if  HawaU  to  granted 
sUtehood. 

H.  Column  S  to  loss  of  percentage  vdue  of 
voU  of  resldenU  of  SUtes  if  HawaU  to 
granted  sUtehood. 
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Note.— New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  would 
also  each  show  a  small  loss  U  toe  fifures  were  carried 
out  to  another  digit. 

Document  No.  2:  Average  percentage  vdus 
of  presidential  representation  of  persons  in 
each  8UU  based  upon  the  foUowlng  data: 

A.  Total  population  of  United  SUtes  July 
1,  1051,  excluding  Dtotrict  of  CdumbU  and 
HawaU:   152372,000. 

B.  Totd  population  of  United  SUtes  July 
1.  1051,  induding  HawaU  but  **ft'M'l*"t  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  153.038330. 

C  Average  percentage  vdue  of  voU  of 
persons  in  the  UiUted  SUtes  in  preaidential 
represenUtion  equato  100  percent. 

D.  Column  1  to  percentage  value  of  pred- 
dentUl  voU  of  resldenU  without  Hawaii 
sUtehood. 

K.  Column  S  to  percentage  vdue  of  pred- 
dentid  vote  at  resldenU  IX  HawaU  to  granted 
sUtehood. 

P.  Cohnnn  3  to  loss  at  percentage  vdue  of 
preddentld  voU  of  resldenU  if  HawaU  to 
granted  sUtehood. 
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Document  No.  3:  Census  figures  of  States 
showing  populstlon  decreases  titan  ^;Mil  1, 
1990,  to  July  1,  1951: 


State 
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tlnn 
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Non.— The  averafte  increase  In  population  from  1940 
to  1980  was  13  percent.  Any  State  substantially  below 
the  average  in  1960  is  likely  to  lose  1  or  more  seats. 


Educational  TV  at  Iowa  State  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THX  UMTTED' STATES 

Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Iowa  State's  Educational  TV." 
written  by  Dorothy  Thompson  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Elvening  Star 
of  March  10.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Iowa  Siatb's  EDTTCanoNAi.  TV — Collbok  at 
AaoB  AuBo  Has  CouirrsT's  Labgist  Ds- 
PAsncxNT  or  Hokx  Economics,  and  It  Is 

ONS    or    THX    BXST 

(By  Dorottay  Thompson) 

Amss,  Iowa. — ^Apart  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Institute  In  Iowa  State  College.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  college's  TV  station, 
and  with  its  home  economics  department. 

This  college,  situated  In  a  small  town,  has 
the  only  TV  station  operating  over  a  large 
section  of  central  Iowa.  While  most  of  aui 
States  are  discussing — and  probably  turning 
down — legislation  which  would  necessitate 
appropriations  for  TV  educational  programs, 
Iowa  State  sought  and  received  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  adult  education  and 
went  to  work.  It  Is  budgeted  at  $350,000  a 
year,  which  Is  more  than  covered  by  net- 
work commercial  programs,  and  It  has  al- 
ready paid  off  its  construction  costs. 

Like  the  Atomic  Energy  Institute,  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  students — both 
technical  work  and  script  preparation,  al- 
though formal  scripts  are  seldom  used.  The 
actors  are  the  native  lowans  from  farms, 
towns,  and  villages  who  are  TV-fllmed  in 
the  highways  and  byways,  their  speech  tape 
recorded,  and  the  show  then  reconstituted 
in  the  college  studio.  Before  TV.  towns- 
people debate  their  problems — whether  or 
not  they  shall  build  a  hospital  or  have  a  con- 
solidated school,  and  the  debate  Is  genuine, 
not  staged. 

Via  the  college  TV,  Iowa  citizens  have  been 
taken  Into  State-supported  institutions — 
mental  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  etc..  and 
shown  just  what  is  being  done.  Three  times 
a  week  live  demonstrations  of  agricultural 
processes  and  problems  are  made  for  farm- 
ers,  with  agrlcultiire  students  and  faculty 
aiding.  No  TV  shows  In  America  are  closer 
to  earth,  to  life,  and  reality,  and  some  of 


tbsm  already  have  attracted  nationwide  at- 
tention. Including  an  article  In  Reader's  Di- 
gest. 

Iowa  State  also  has  the  largest  home  eco- 
nomics department  in  the  country,  and  one 
of  the  best.  When  I  went  to  college,  the 
home  econotnlcs  girls  were  considered  by 
us,  in  liberal  or  fine  arts,  as  among  the 
dtunber  biddies.  Today.  Iowa  State's  home 
economics  graduates — and  those  of  other 
first-rate  colleges  of  the  kind — are  giving 
their  sisters  a  run  for  the  more  lucrative 
careers. 

Home  eoonomlQi  graduates  are,  for  In- 
stance, snapped  up  by  Industries  and  de- 
partment and  specialty  stores  manufactur- 
ing and  retailing  anything  and  everything 
sold  to  households:  Furniture,  textiles, 
kitchen  and  heating  equipment,  and  chil- 
dren's toys.  They  become  designers,  demon- 
strators, and  research  workers  for  sxKb 
business  houses. 

A  wide  range  of  jotimallsm  Is  open  to  those 
who  specialize  In  this  field  of  home  eco- 
nomics. They  become  food  editors  of  news- 
papers, and,  as  I  travel  through  the  country, 
I  am  amazed  to  see  bow  much  space  in  news- 
papers is  devoted  to  recipes  and  menus. 
They  become  research  workers  and  writers 
for  women's  magazines  at  splendid  salaries. 

An  Iowa  State  graduate  was  one  of  the 
two  young  women  who  designed  and  super- 
vised the  Installation  of  a  Ladles  Horns 
Journal  kitchen  in  my  Vermont  home  last 
siunmer.  Not  only  was  she  a  superb  de- 
signer, but  she  could  teach  most  plximbers 
and  electricians  a  thing  or  two.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  her  mother  In  Ames. 

Radio  and  TV  have  many  positions  for 
home  economics  graduates  as  demonstrators 
of  cookery  and  household  equipment.  They 
become  buyers  for  department  stores,  home 
service  operators  for  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies. The  extension  services  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  are  eager  to  employ 
them.  They  become  food  managers  of  res- 
taurants, hospitals,  and  other  institutions, 
and,  of  course,  teachers  In  nursery  schools 
and  teachers  of  home  economics.  And— 
men  consider  them  to  be  supremely  mar- 
riageable. 

Iowa  State  Is  devoted  entirely  to  pure  and 
applied  science.  What  struck  me  at  Ames— 
and  not  for  the  first  time — is  how  far  In  ad- 
vance are  o\ii  educational  Institutions  de- 
voted to  science,  and  particularly  to  applied 
science,  compared  to  those  teaching  the 
hiunanltles  and  philosophy.  Know-how  U 
certainly  outpacing  know-why.  That  may 
be  the  root  trouble  with  o\ir  times.  The 
liberal  arts  colleges  are  falling  to  give  a  lib- 
eral education  in  the  real  meaning  of  those 
words,  and  have  become  a  catchall  for  stu- 
dents who  do  not  know  what  they  want  to 
do  or  why  they  should  do  it. 

They  decreasingly  teach  their  students 
foreign  languages.  But.  I  learned  at  Iowa 
State  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Institute,  any 
young  scientist  who  wants  to  get  ahead  must 
know  at  least  two  foreign  languagues.  Its  li- 
brary Is  fuu  of  publications  In  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  eager  yoimg  scientist 
must  keep  pace  with  what  is  being  done  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


Relief  Accorded  CitiieBs  of  Veaanfo 
Coanty,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   raNNBTLVAirXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  16.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  7  years  since  a  real-estate  tax  has 
been  levied  in  Venango  County,  Pa.   The 


OU  City  Derrick  of  March  IS.  1953.  has 
spoken  of  this  in  such  a  commendatory 
manner  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  editorial  enUtled  "A  Bit  of  Sun- 
shine,"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bit  or  SumHnti 

Once  In  a  while  there's  a  bit  at  cheering 
news  for  taxpayers  despite  the  heavy  bur- 
dens under  which  they  have  been  struggling 
for  many  years. 

It  happened  yesterday  for  Venango  County 
citizens  who  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
will  experience  the  unique  adventure  of 
escaping  payment  ol  any  county  real-estate 
or  occupational  tax. 

Members  of  the  board  of  ooimty  commls- 
mlssioners  announced  that  the  «tn*«ri«| 
condition  of  the  county  Is  such  that  there 
Is  no  necessity  of  le^lng  these  taxes  for 
1053.  For  the  most  part  the  revenue  needed 
to  flnanoe  the  coimty's  operation  during  the 
year  will  be  produced  by  the  State  law  levy- 
ing a  personal-pwoperty  tax. 

This  record  of  no  county  real-estate  or 
occupational  tax  for  7  years  Is  unique  and 
unsurpassed  In  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania 
and.  perhaps,  In  the  Nation.  And  It  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  splendid  handling  of  the 
affairs  of  government  in  Venango  County. 

This  Is  just  one  more  reason  why  Venango 
County  Is  such  a  whale  of  a  good  spot  ia 
which  to  live. 


Tk«  CoBtmaiBf  Meaace  af  lEfTrniHaEil 
Connnaaiw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DBLAWABB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATCB 
Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mr.    FREAR    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  ia 
the  AK>endix  of  the  Rscord  a  thought- 
ful  editorial  from  the  Wilmington  Rec- 
ord enUUed  "What  Now?" 

The  writer  of  this  editorial,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Perling.  has,  I  believe,  raised  some  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  all  Americans  with 
respect  to  the  continuing  menace  of  in- 
ternational communism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoorv, 
as  follows: 

What  now?  Stalin,  the  apostle  of  world 
communism  and  the  dictator  of  the  SovleU 
and  vsesal  nations.  Is  dead.  The  small  clique 
which  composed  the  Politburo  has  selected 
Stalin's  former  associate,  Malenkov.  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

What  nowt  That  la  the  question  which 
came  to  the  minds  of  many  millions  of  hu- 
mans, both  free  men  and  enslaved,  the  mo- 
ment that  Stalin  drew  his  last  breath. 
What  now?  How  wUl  the  new  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  act  toward  the  rest  of  the  world? 

The  "experts"  have  filled  the  coliunns  and 
the  air  with  prognostications.  Probably  we 
will  be  regarded  cynical  In  saying  that  what- 
ever the  "experts"  predict  wlU  l^pen  will 
not  happen.  They  rely  too  much  upon  the 
oft-quoted  dictum  that  "history  repeats 
itself.-  But  history  never  repeats  Itself — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  Is  never  a 
repetition  ot  Identical  clrcimistances.  never 
a  duplication  of  the  same  men,  never  a  re- 
currence of  the  same  political,  economic  and 
social  situations.  It  Is  easy  to  recount  how 
August  Caesar  first  joined  others  in  a  tri- 
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umvlrate  and  then  became  the  single  dic- 
tator. There  Is  temptation  to  reeaU  how 
Napoleon  was  a  member  of  the  Directory  and 
then  became  the  sole  master.  We  still  have 
vivid  recollections  of  a  Hitler  rising  to  power 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  associate  con- 
spirators, and  of  Stalin  becoming  supreme 
with  the  murder  of  those  who  established 
jommunlsm  In  Russia.  But  these  same  fac- 
tors are  not  Ukely  to  reappear  in  the  same 
sequence. 

What  nowf  In  our  opinion  the  antid- 
psted  "struggle  for  power"  will  not  arise 
among  those  who  have  alrekdy  arranged 
wliat  offices  they  will  hold  in  ths  Soviet 
Union.  These  slirewd  men.  however,  ruth- 
less, will  not  soon  kill  each  other,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  recognize  that  they 
must  either  "hang  together  or  hang  sep- 
arately" as  Benjamin  Franklin  once  ex- 
pressed It.  None  of  them  can  hope  In  a  whott 
while  to  acquire  the  status  of  Stalin.  His 
glorincatlon  was  indoctrinated  from  the 
kindergarten  on  within  the  last  80  years; 
victory  over  the  Nazis  gave  him  still  more 
prestige. 

What  nowf  This  newspaper  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  chances  of  war  have  in- 
creased— nor  will  they  Increase  during  the 
present  year.  There  will  be  sabre  rattling 
to  impress  the  Russian  people,  and  to  re- 
mind the  subjugated  nations  that  the  So- 
viets are  still  powerful.  But,  unless  the  free 
world  weakens  Its  defenses,  the  Soviet  sword 
will  not  be  unsheathed.  The  reason.  In  our 
opinion.  Is  that  the  new  masters  would  be 
fearful  that  If  Russia  warred  upon  the 
United  SUtes  the  satcUlto  nations  might 
break  away.  More  than  that:  the  Kremlin 
conspirators  are  probably  conscious  of  cer- 
tain defeat  In  a  test  of  strength  with  the  free 
nations,  which  woxild  mean  their  own  over- 
throw. 

Rather,  the  Communist  bosses  In  Moscow 
will  attempt  to  bluff  the  free  nations  with 
boasts  of  military  might,  with  veUed  threats, 
with  fomenting  rebellions  In  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  dissipate  the  armed  forces 
of  free  nations,  with  renewed  efforts  to  over- 
turn governments  of  small  nations  through 
fifth  colunuis  of  Commtinlst  agents. 

Whst  now?  To  us  It  seems  that  the 
crucial  period  wUl  come  If  short  harvests 
are  followed  by  a  harsh  Russian  winter.  We 
believe  that  If  famine  stalks  again  a  restless 
people  no  longer  entranced  by  Stalin's  dei- 
fication, will  grumble  and  turn  against  their 
self-appointed  overlords.  They  will  have 
nothing  to  lose.  Then  the  Kremlin  masters 
wUl  be  faced  with  the  alternative  either  of 
mass  murders  to  subdue  the  widespread  re- 
volts, or  to  txim  the  disgruntled  population, 
with  patriotic  appeals  for  the  fatherland. 
Into  war  against  their  enemies — th»  free  na- 
tions. 

Whst  now?  That  Is  the  predominant 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  world's  states- 
men. It  is  equally  the  uppermost  thought 
of  apprehensive  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  our  allies.  Tttls  newspaper  Is  not 
gifted  with  clairvoyance.  We  have  no  crys- 
tal ball.  We  are  not  experts.  Our  conclu- 
sions above  seem  to  us  logical.  But,  as  re- 
gards the  silent,  scheming  plotters  In  Mos- 
cow, nothing  is  so  certain  as  uncertainty. 

(The  above  editorial  was  written  before 
StaUn's  funeral.) 


Farm  Policy  and  Economic  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AlABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Farm  Policy  and  Economic 
Policy,"  written  by  John  D.  Clark,  and 
published  In  today's  Washington  Post. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Pouct  aks  Eoohoioc  Policy 
(By  John  D.  Clark) 

A  COMaCUmCATION 

The  Congress,  by  refusing  an  appropriation 
for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
authorizing  employment  of  a  White  House 
economic  adviser,  seems  to  have  given  its 
answer  to  ttie  question:  Should  the  3-man 
Council  be  continued  or  should  It  be  replaced 
by  a  single  economist,  a  member  of  the  confi- 
dential White  House  staff? 

There  are  Important  advantages  In  the 
latter  arrangement,  but  It  suffers  the  distinct 
disadvantage  that  It  denies  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  and  to  the  public  the 
benefit  of  the  professional  views  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Proposals  of  national  economic  policies 
to  maintain  production  and  employment  are 
never  so  obvious  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Congressional  committees  and  the  public 
greatly  need  the  explanations  and  advice  of 
the  professional  experts  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  President  proposes  stabiliza- 
tion measures  In  accord  with  the  principle 
of  national  policy  proclaimed  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  l»4r. 

The  Senate,  which  first  acted  upon  that 
leglalatlon,  did  not  provide  for  a  council, 
although  the  Republican  minority  of  the 
Senate  committee  suggested  that  there 
should  be  such  a  body.  It  was  the  House 
committee,  which  was  rather  hostile  to  the 
legislation,  which  Introduced  the  provision 
for  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Now  It 
Is  the  House  which  takes  the  lead  in  return- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  a  confidential 
adviser  In  the  White  Hotise. 

The  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
organization  will  be  clearly  disclosed  In  the 
debate  over  farm  policy  which  Is  now  gettli^ 
underway. 

Study  and  discussion  of  farm  policy  are 
going  forward  in  groups  whose  principal  In- 
terest and  recognized  responsibility  are  in 
the  immediate  situation  of  the  farmer.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  th»congresslonal 
standing  committees  on  agriculture,  and  the 
powerful  farm  organizations  busy  themselves 
with  plans  to  protect  the  farmer,  not  with 
those  directed  to  stabilization  of  the  econ- 
omy. Many  plans  which  now  seem  to  receive 
official  consideration  accept  the  hypothesis 
that  It  Is  sufficient  to  Institute  Oovemment 
programs  which  will  forestall  or  relieve  actual 
distress  among  farmers,  trusting  to  a  ttum  In 
general  agricultural  conditions  to  restore 
them  to  prosperity. 

More  Important  than  the  relation  of  farm 
policy  to  the  well-being  of  Individual  farm- 
ers Is  its  etfect  upon  general  economic  con- 
ditions. Agrlcultiural  distress  quickly  spreads 
from  the  6  million  farmers  to  the  entire 
rural  commimlty.  many  tlmea  larger  than 
the  farm  population  itself.  The  business  and 
Industrial  world  suddenly  finds  that  a  large 
part  of  the  national  market  has  stopped  buy- 
ing. The  incentive  for  new  ci^ltal  invest- 
ment can  no  longer  be  found  in  growing 
markets. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  recent  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  It  would  be  highly 
dangerotis  to  base  farm  policy  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  small  recessions  In  agriculture 
should  be  permitted  to  become  serious  defia- 
tlons  before  Oovemment  action  Is  taken. 
The  CotincU  has  supported  the  policy  of 
maintaining  agricultural  proaperlty. 

This  policy  requires  price  supports,  which 
may  be  elastic  within  a  relatively  high  range, 
and  price  supports  are  at  times  expensive. 
It  requires  acreage  limitations  and  market- 
ing quotas,  which  are  resented  while  the 
prosperity  to  which  they  contribute  comes  to 
be  taken  for  granted. 


But  these  undesirable  features  of  a  pro- 
gram to  maintain  farm  prosperity  cannot  be 
avoided  by  delaying  action  until  agrlc\iltural 
depression  has  arrived.  Effective  Govern- 
ment action  at  that  time  must  include  the 
same  programs.  Mere  financial  aid  to  famr- 
ers  would  alleviate  distress  in  the  farm  home, 
but  action  to  balance  supply  and  demand 
in  a  business  where  the  only  recourse  of  the 
producer  on  his  own  behalf  Is  to  produce 
more  when  prices  are  slipping  will  be  the 
same  whether  action  is  taken  early  or  late. 

One  may  well  doubt  whether  Government 
action  will  be  more  successful  after  farm 
prices  have  collapsed  and  the  whole  economy 
has  begim  to  feel  the  effect  at  contracting 
markets.  It  would  be  quite  a  trick  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  farmer  In  a  receding 
economy. 

The  only  official  bodies  responsible  for  con- 
sideration of  farm  policy  and  other  national . 
economic  programs  from  this  broader  point 
of  view  have  been  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  Its  congressional  counterpart, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. If  the  Council  is  to  disappear,  per- 
haps a  rejuvenated  joint  committee  will  pre- 
pare a  report  upon  the  relation  of  farm 
policy  to  economic  stability,  ^nd  offer  It  as 
a  guide  to  the  several  comntfttees  of  the 
Congress,  as  authorised  by  the  Employment 
Act. 

Otherwise,  the  standing  committees  win 
not  be  challenged  to  prepare  farm  policy 
legislation  with  the  objective  of  mnintAintng 
stability  of  the  whole  economy  at  the  pros- 
perity leveL 


Retaks  of  Qoestioiuiah'e  Ron  m  Newt- 
papers  of  Secoad  Congretsioaal  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  oe  Marck  1,  19S3,  by 
CoBfressman  Oiarles  E.  Bcaoett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  TLOUOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  just  finished  compiling  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  run  on  March 
1,  1953.  in  newspapers  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Florida — spe- 
cifically the  Jacksonville  Journal,  Clay 
County  Crescent,  and  Ocean  Beach  Re- 
porter.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

{Peroent] 


Yes 

Ne 

Do  yoa  think— 

1.  Our  Nation  is  beaded  toward  snctitl- 
IsmT 

80 

OB 

M 

ao 
m 

86 

88 

78 

« 

3.  Our  country  will  be  more  prosper^ 
ouB  a  year  from  now? 

41 

Doyoolavai^ 

3.  BalandnK  the  budget  before  rednc- 

4 

4.  Reducing  corporate  excess  profits 
taxes  before  redudng  peiaonal  in- 
come taxes? 

79 

8.  Blockading  the  China  coast? 

6.  Bombing    Red    supply    bases    In 
Manchuria? 

IS 
80 

7.  Prohibltins  industrywide  barsatn- 
Ing  by  labor  unkms? 

85 

8.  PrcAlblting     omtracts     between 
unions  and  employers  which  pro- 
vide that  workers  must  Join  union 
within  30  days  after  being  hired?. 

t.  Reducing  tariff  barriers  to  allow 
foreign  trade  to  reduce  foreign 
•IdT- 

84 

SI 

t 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  OKIAWAJB 

m  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Monday.  March  1$,  1953 

Bfr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Justice  for  Mr.  Burkett."  pub- 
lished in  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Evening 
World-Herald  of  February  16.  1953. 

There  being  no  objwstlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

WUltam  A.  Burkstt  Is  an  Intelligent,  earn- 
est young  man.  whoae  special  knowledge 
tetx^  a  premtum  la  the  market  for  pro- 
feastonal  men's  sernces.  He  Is  both  a  lawyer 
and  an  accountant.  He  also  happens  to  be 
a  dlaaUad  veteran  Off  World  War  n  and  a 
nattre  Metara^an. 

Some  year^  ago  Mr.  Burkett  choee  to  go 
to  work  for  the  Ped»al  OoTeminent.  He 
became  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's InteUigeace  Unit,  assigned  to 
northern  California. 

From  the  standpoint  at  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  offlcials  then  in  charge,  this 
proved  to  be  a  momentous  mistake.  Mr. 
Burkett  uncovered  a  mare'£-nest  of  fraud 
and  collusion  Involving  internal-revenue 
agents  and  the  political  brass  in  his  dis- 
trict— and  also  Involving  pimps,  proetitotes, 
gangsters,  and  other  unsavory  characters. 

HiB  investigations  complete,  Mr.  Burkett 
turned  in  his  reports  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  hai^jen.  Nothing  did.  Shortly 
Mr.  B\irkett  realized  that  nothing  ever  would 
happen  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Govern- 
ment service.  A  goodly  number  of  his  su- 
periors were  either  crooks  or  politicians  with 
a  blind  spot  for  crooks.  So  in  Augxist  1950 
Mr.  Burkett  resigned  in  disgust  and  took  his 
story  to  the  California  Crime  Commlasion 
and  the  Kefauver  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

Thereupon  something  did  happen.  Ifr. 
Burkett's  testimony  blew  up  this  particular 
racket.  Said  Senator  KKTAxrvnt  In  his  book. 
Crime  in  America: 

"Mr.  Burkett's  cotirage,  high  spirit  of 
decency,  and  loyal  service  to  our  Oovemment 
was  one  of  the  real  bright  spots  In  the  crime 
committee's  Investigations,  and  I  hc^M  Mr. 
Bxu-kett  will  be  appropriately  rewarded  for 
being  such  an  outstanding  American." 

Last  week  Senator  WnxuMS,  Republican, 
at  Delaware,  who  has  been  the  principal  con- 
gressional figure  in  internal-revenue  investi- 
gations. Introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Senator  B^EVAtTVKa.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Ne- 
braska's Representative  Casl  Cttstis  and 
others.  It  called  for  the  reinstatement  of 
Mr.  Biirkett  to  his  old  Job  with  full  seniority 
rights. 

Senator  WnxiAMs  said  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Burkett  wants  his  Job  back. 
Bor  does  the  Senator  consider  that  a  factor 
of  any  importance.  But.  In  view  of  the  fact 
Mr.  Burkett  had  to  give  up  his  Job  in  order 
to  cooperate  freely,  "Congress  can  do  no 
less  than  reinstate  BCr.  Burkett  •  •  •  thus 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
decision." 

"Not  only  would  passage  of  the  bill  be 
an  act  of  Justice,"  said  Senator  Wiluams, 
but  It  would  have  "a  tendency  to  relmpress 
upon  all  Federal  employees  that  once  highly 
respected  principle — that  'a  public  office  is 
a  public  trust.' " 

It's  a  bill  that  Oongrea  should  pass  with- 
out much  dehata. 


Tlw  Deatk  of  WOey  ?—t  aW  Will  Rogcrt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  9TATXS 

^Monday,  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Api>endix  of  the  Rscou>  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Death  of  Wiley  Post  and  Will 
Rogers."  written  by  Dewey  P.  Dennison. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigors, 
as  follows: 

TBS  Dbatb  or  WnxT  Poor  akb  Wnx  Booos 
(By  Dewey  P.  Dennison) 

Tb  the  world,  from  Alsskan  snowflelds. 

A  message  one  day  was  sent. 
That  touched  the  heartstrings  of  the  dweller 

In  palace  and  cottage  and  tent. 
The  message,  though  brief,  was  shoeklnc. 

And  it  saddened  all  who  read: 
"Their  airplane  crashed  near  Point  Barrow 

And  Post  and  Rogers  are  dead." 
Par.  far  from  home  and  loved  ones. 

Where  perpetual  snow  lies  deep. 
They  answered  the  call  of  the  Master — 

The   Good   Shepherd   who   cares   for  His 
sheep. 
To  the  dear  ones,  bneft  by  the  r*«wlTiC 

Of  these  noble  men  be  it  said. 
The  heart  of  the  world  Is  in  mourning 

Since  Poet  and  Rogers  are  dead. 
Each  in  his  chosen  vocation 

Served  mankind  nobly  and  well; 
One  conquered  sp>ace  by  his  daring — 

The  other  one  gloom  did  dlspeL 
We  regret  that  their  work  here  is  finished. 

And  on  earth  no  more  will  they  tread 
But  their  lives  will  inspire  men  forever. 

Even  though  Poet  and  Rogers  are  dead. 
To  the  homes  of  their  grief-stricken  loved 
ones. 

Away  from  the  scene  where  they  died. 
A  fimeral  plane  bore  them  swiftly 

Upon  their  last  earthly  ride. 
But  on  board  a  great,  mystic.  White  Ship. 

Their  souls  had  already  sped 
To  the  home  of  the  angels  in  glory — 

For  most  surely  their  souls  are  not  dead. 


Seaator  McCarraa's  Suit  and  tke  Pabfic 
Frtu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  TLOasDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  18, 1953 

Mr. -SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Times-Her- 
ald, of  Washington.  D.  C,  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

As  Pseijai  Sees  It 
(By  West  brook  Pegler) 

SZNATOa  »tCAMMAM'B  SUIT  AMD  THS  rUBUD 


Another  flagrant  example  uf  dishonest 
Journalism  on  the  part  of  our  vaunted  best 
press  In  the  world  occurred  in  accoxuits  of 
a  lawsuit  for  the  conventkxuU  one-mllUoo 


against-  Senator  Par  McCamus  and  a  roatar 
of  other  defendants  in  Laa  Vsgaa.  Nsv.  Tt» 
codefendants  were  keepers  of  hotels  and 
gambling  houses. 

The  plaintiff  was  an  ez-eonTlet  who  entered 
Nevada  as  press  agent  for  the  Bug^iy  Slegal 
gang  and  Its  Hotel  Flamingo,  with  gambling 
Joint  attached. 

His  name  Is  Hank  Oreenspun.  He  rrrmos 
from  Brooklyn,  the  potnt  of  origin  of  many 
of  the  worst  gangsters,  and  he  failed  to 
qualify  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar 
for  one  year  after  he  had  paswd  tUs  fliM 
examination. 

Certain  circumstances  of  his  first  exami- 
nation made  It  necessary  for  him  to  take 
another  with  political  intercession  to  help 
him.  This  matter  Is  dealt  with  In  an  oOclal 
report  of  the  FBI,  which  took  notlca  of 
Oreenspun  when  he  was  oonvleted  of  vtolat- 
Ing  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Oreenspun  has  claimed  that  this  crime  WM 
done  for  noble  motives  but  there  was  evt- 
dMioe  that  he  was  paid  lavishly  and  there 
Is  further  evidence  that  other  principals  In 
the  conspiracy  shipped  war  materials  to 
Caeehoelovakla.  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Printers*  Union  had  established  a 
small  paper  In  Las  Vegas  to  compete  with  tba 
established  Revtew-Jourpal  when  tha  Ba« 
▼lew-Joumal  broke  with  the  unloB  over  a 
labor -eavlng  machine,  llila  new  paper,  was 
weak  from  the  start  and.  after  the  murder 
of  Buggsy  Slegal.  Oreenspun  took  ovar.  Tha 
Inference  is  not  far-fetched  that  Oreanapua 
bought  It  with  the  prooeecta  of  his  crime. 

The  hotel  and  gambling  magnataa  of  Las 
Vegas,  long  adjusted  to  a  certain  acale  of 
advertising,  now  found  themselves  under 
pressvire  to  spend  additional  money  for  ads 
in  Greenspun's  paper,  the  Bun,  which  is  a 
vulgar,  unprofeeslonal  paper  of  the  left-wing 
New  York  New  Deal  type. 

It  soon  began  to  berate  Senator  MoCas- 
san .  an  eminent  Catholic  with  two  daughters 
in  the  sisterhood  of  the  church,  as  an  aooom* 
{dice  of  the  most  degraded  underworld  char> 
aeters.  The  gangsters  were,  in  fact,  actually 
colleagues  of  Oreenspun  himself  in  his  role 
as  press  agent  for  Slegal's  Flamingo. 

The  Sun  set  upon  MoCaksam  because  ha 
had  helped  write  one  law  to  bar  Oontmtmlsts 
from  the  United  States  and  anothsr  to  i«- 
vtse  immigration  practlcee. 

Accused  of  anti-Semitism.  MoCaaBAir  said 
this  charge  was  especially  painful  becat»e  la 
his  chUdhood  when  his  father  had  been 
caught  without  a  hoof  cT  catUe  after  a 
series  of  bli^su-ds  and  drought,  a  Jewish 
frontier  banker  staked  him  to  a  new  start 
with  no  time  limit  on  his  loaas  and  no 
sectu-lty  at  all. 

United  States  Judge  Roger  Foley  made  aa 
astounding  decision  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  the  Oreenspun  suit  against  McCasbaw  et 
al.  He  Is  a  political  enemy  of  McCASBAif  now 
although  McCaskam  got  him  his  Job. 

Judge  Foley  granted  an  4|iJunctlon  r«- 
stralnlng  the  defendant  gamblers  from  con- 
tinuing to  refrain  from  advertising  in  tha 
Sun.  In  other  words,  Foley  ordered  theea 
businessmen  to  buy  certain  quantities  of 
something  which  they  did  not  want,  at  a 
price  demanded  by  the  {Aaintiff  and  approved 
by  the  court. 

This  fantastic  decree  never  can  be  dis- 
credited because  the  Issuee  came  to  trial  and 
were  settled  in  the  corridor  between  the 
plaintiffs  and  all  the  defendants  except  Mo- 
Cassam.  who  was.  in  the  political  aenae,  tha 
chief  defendant. 

The  false  representation  by  the  daily  press 
and,  of  course,  characterlsUcally.  by  Henry 
Luce  in  his  weekly  Time  magazine  lay,  first, 
in  the  implication  that  MoCaxsam  was  a  party 
to  the  settlement  and  thus  acknowledged 
guilt  in  a  criminal  conspiracy;  and.  second. 
in  the  unanimous  failure  of  the  press  to  tell 
the  public  that  Oreenspun  waa  a  dlsrepO" 
table  man. 

Greenspun's  self-serving,  pc^ltlcal  stata> 
ment  that  Mc^Ukkan  was  a  party  to  the  sat- 
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tlement  and  his  false  intimation  that  Pat 
paid  him  money,  were  given  preponderance. 

McCasxan  challenged  Oreenspun  to  show 
that  he  had  paid  any  money,  made  any  ad- 
mtssion,  given  any  guaranty  or  in  any  way 
participated  in  the  settlement.  Neither 
Oreenspun  nor  any  newspaper,  press  asso- 
ciation, or  brosdcaster  took  the  challenge. 

McCabxam  said  Oreenspun  simply  quit  and 
abandoned  the  claim  absolutely  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned. 

The  gambling  men  found  It  more  conven- 
ient to  put  a  few  thousand  each  than  to 
submit  to  exhaustive  examinations  of  their 
past  lives  and  the  sources  of  their  preeent 
flnsncial  backing. 

This  bashfulness  could  have  oceiured  to 
Oreenspun.  who  Is  conversant  with  such 
details  thanks  to  his  own  old  association  with 
the  Slegal  gang. 

The  principal  winner  was  William  A.  Rob- 
erts, the  attorney  for  Oreenspun  and  for 
Drew  Pearson,  who  published  intentionally 
dishonest  accounts  of  the  case  to  the  detri- 
ment of  McCAsaAM.  who  attacks  Communists 
as  often  and  as  effectively  aa  Pearson  for 
years  has  befriended  them. 

Roberu  got  most  of  the  settlement  ralaed 
by  the  Jackpot  method  among  the  defend- 
ant gamblers.  The  total  was  about  aaCOOO. 
not  a  dime  of  which  was  paid  by  McCabxam. 


bdactriaatMMi  ami  Academic  Free4as 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  mrsDA 

IN  THX  SKNATB  OF  THS  nNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  16.  1953 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  March  0.  1953.  issue  of  the  New 
Leader  appears  an  article  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  graduate  department  of 
philosophy  at  New  York  Uoiversity.  Mr. 
Sidney  Hook.  The  title  of  the  article  is 
"Indoctrination  and  Academic  Free- 
dom" 

Mr.  Hook  is  the  author  of  many  books 
on  philosophy  and  education,  including 
the  Hero  in  History.  Education  for  Mod- 
em Man,  and  a  biography  of  John 
Dewey.  He  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Cultural  Preedom.  He  writes  ex- 
tremely well,  and  the  article  to  which 
I  refer  is  one  of  such  wide  interest,  and 
of  such  special  interest  to  members  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  venture  jo  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKCoao, 
as  follows: 

iMDocranrATioM  amd  Acaoemxc  Faxsooif 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 

Both  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  in  her  speech  be- 
fore the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, and  Norman  Thomas.  In  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  ]^.'bruary  8,  vlg- 
onnisly  opposed  congreesional  investigations 
of  schools  and.  at  the  same  time,  declared 
that  known  members  of  tlie  Communist 
Party  shoxild  not  be  permitted  to  teach. 

Many  Uberals  have  been  troubled  by  this 
position.  "Why  not."  they  ask,  "Judge 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  by  their 
performance?  To  be  sure,  CP  members  may 
be  under  official  Instructlom:  'to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  poeltlon  •  •  *  to  inject 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  analysis  into  every  class.' 
But  this  Is  tantamount  only  to  a  declara- 
tion of  Intent.    The  Intent  to  do  something 


wrong  and  the  commission  of  the  wrong  are 
two  different  things." 

Senator  TArr.  who  emphatically  approves 
congressional  investigation  of  subversive  ac- 
tivity in  schools,  has  maintained  that  Com- 
munist Party  teachers  should  not  be  dis- 
missed unless  we  are  certain  that  they  are 
Indoctrinating  communism  in  class.  On  the 
other  hand.  President  Eisenhower  believes 
their  dismissal  should  be  sutomatic. 

It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  this 
whole  tangled  issue  carefully.  Although  the 
distinction  between  the  Intent  to  commit 
a  wrong  and  Its  actual  commission  Is  clear 
in  law.  the  question  here  Is  not  legal,  but 
moral.  It  U  whether  the  clearly  established 
Intent  to  commit  a  breach  of  professional 
trust  warrants  us  in  denying  an  Individual 
the  vocational  opportunity  to  carry  it  out. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  sitiiatlons  outside 
the  schools  in  which  common-sense  distinc- 
tions of  this  type  are  easily  recognized.  An 
individual  is  employed  in  a  position  where 
financial  probity  is  a  prime  qualification; 
It  is  subsequently  discovered  that  he  is  wait- 
ing for  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  ab- 
scond. His  Intent  nuy  not  be  legally  pun- 
ishable. But  would  we  not  be  Justified  in 
asking  him  to  work  elsewhere? 

Kven  where  no  legal  questlOBs  arise,  the 
same  distinction  Is  recognised.  I  sit  down 
to  plrj  a  game  with  an  individual;  after 
some  time.  I  find  he  has  come  prepared  to 
cheat,  though  I  havent  detected  him  In  the 
act  of  cheating.  If  I  refuse  to  play  with 
him  on  the  ground  that  his  intent  to  cheat 
was  clear  from  the  prope  he  brought  along, 
or  becauss  of  other  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, am  I  Justified? 

Consider,  finally,  a  situation  morally  anal- 
ogoxis  to  that  of  Communist  Party  members 
in  schools,  but  Involving  s  personal  trust 
instead  of  public  tr\ut.  I  engage  someone 
to  work  for  me  in  my  home.  I  discover  sub- 
sequently that  he  is  a  present,  active  mem- , 
her  of  a  group  whoee  ofllclally  expressed 
policy  Is  to  take  advantage  of  his  position 
in  my  home  to  further  some  ca\ue,  either 
by  ransacking  my  private  papers,  spreading 
slander,  indoctrinating  my  children,  or  by 
some  other  kind  of  dishonest  conduct. 
After  confirming  the  fact  of  his  membership 
in  such  a  group,  I  discharge  the  individual 
from  my  employment.  Whereupon  he  Insists 
that  I  have  Judged  him  guilty  by  associa- 
tion; that  I  have  no  moral  right  to  dis- 
charge him  because  an  intention  is  not  an 
action,  because  he  has  not  been  detected 
in  flagrante  delicto  because  his  outside  ac- 
tivities are  irrelevant  to  the  duties  he  was 
employed  to  fill. 

The  obvious,  commonsenslcal  retort  to 
such  a  plea  Is  this:  Why  should  I  wait  until 
you  have  done  your  damage  before  protect- 
ing myself?  Why  should  I  take  all  the  time 
and  trouble  Involved  In  watching  you?  Your 
act  of  voluntary  and  continuous  member- 
ship in  a  group  which  ofllclally  Instructs 
you  to  betray  your  trust  Is  an  indication 
of  professional  tinfitneas  to  carry  out  this 
tnist. 

Teaching  the  young  Is  a  public  trust — a 
great  public  trust.  It  Is  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  his  political  ideas,  but  because  of 
his  membership  in  an  organisation  which 
instructs  him  to  violate  his  trust,  that  the 
Commxinlst  Is  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming 
a  teacher.  In  view  of  the  dociunentary  evi- 
dence of  Communist  Party  Instructions  on 
this  and  similar  subjects,  any  member  who 
professed  awareness  of  its  stand  would  be 
guilty  ot  Ignorance  xmbecoming  a  teacher. 
Or — more  likely — he  would  be  resorting  to 
the  typical  Commxinlst  strategy  of  deceit. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  above  consid- 
erations are  not  decisive,  and  that  we  were 
actually  to  attempt  to  detect  whether  or  not 
a  teacher  belonging  to  the  Communist  Party 
was  f  oUowlng  its  Instructions  to  indoctrinate 
in  class. 

How  woiild  we  find  out?  Would  we  ob- 
serve him  In  class?     No  one  indoctrinates 


when  he  Is  under  observation.  Here  we 
reach  a  crucial  point  difficult  for  laymen 
to  grasp.  Episodic  inspection  in  the  class- 
room can  enable  one  to  tell  something 
about  the  pedagogic  techniques  of  the 
teacher  (his  skill  in  motivating  and  keep- 
ing attention,  the  adequacy  of  his  use  of 
available  materials,  his  ability  to  evoke 
class  participation,  the  organixation  of  his 
subject  matter,  and  similar  things).  But 
the  content  of  his  teaching — its  direction, 
emphasis,  selective  bias,  and  cumulative 
force  as  it  is  slowly  built  up  over  a  period 
of  time— cannot  be  observed  by  periodic  in- 
spection. An  Individual  may  be  a  skillful 
teacher,  technically  speaking,  and  yet  be  all 
the  worse  a  propagandist  by  virtue  of  the 
very  expertness  of  his  skills.  No  matter  how 
blatantly  one-sided  a  certain  presentattoa 
may  appear,  the  teacher  can  always  say,  be- 
cause sometimes  it  is  actually  true,  that  he 
is  building  up  a  position  in  order  subse- 
quently to  refute  it  or  that  he  is  giving  tha 
position  in  the  terms  of  its  own  advocates 
so  that  students  can  more  readily  under- 
stand It. 


DBTBcnMO  ofBOcnuotATipit  tttmcoti 

Bxoept  in  Ita  crudest  forms.  Indoctrina- 
tion in  the  classroom  can  rarely  be  detected 
save  by  a  critically  trained  obeervo-  who  la 
almost  eontlnuoualy  preaent.  This  is  not 
only  undesirable  but.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poeee.  tmpoeslble.  Furthermore,  since  tha 
Indoctrinating  teacher  is  doing  what  pro- 
fesssional  ethics  forbid,  he  takes  appro- 
priate precautions  not  to  be  catight.  And. 
because  he  is  convinced  that  his  action  la 
Justified  by  his  higher  loyalty  to  conunu- 
nlsm,  that  his  very  partisanship  is  closer  to 
the  truth  than  the  objectivity  of  allegedly 
classless  scientific  inquiry,  a  little  deceit  in 
the  interest  of  the  truth  does  not  appear 
wrong  to  him.  The  little  deceit  gradually 
grows  into  the  big  lie. 

If  we  cannot  detect  a  teacher  engaged 
in  skillful  indoctrination  by  classroom  visits, 
what  about  questioning  his  students  from 
time  to  time  and  alerting  them  on  what  to 
observe?  Even  if  we  could  rely  on  students 
to  do  this,  it  would  be  a  sad  day  in  tha 
history  of  American  education  were  we  to 
degrade  our  students  by  impressing  them 
into  the  kind  of  service  made  so  notorious  in 
Cconmunist  police  states.  Far  better  to 
leave  Conununist  teachers  to  do  as  they 
please  than  to  cast  their  students  in  the  role 
of  informers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  not  rely  on 
students  to  report  indoctrination — especially 
skillful  Indoctrination.  Students  who  have 
been  successfully  indoctrinated  are  not  awara 
they  are  indoctrinated.  Where  the  indoc- 
trination has  failed  to  take,  students  may 
still  not  recognize  that  an  intellectually  dis- 
honest attempt  to  win  them  over  to  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  has  been  made.  The 
teacher  believes  one  thing,  they  believe  an- 
other— so  it  appears  to  them. 

It  Is  easy  to  flatter  students  about  their 
perceptlveness.  but  they  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent, 
unscrupulous  teacher.  And  even  where  stu- 
dents suspect  what  is  going  on  in  the  glass- 
room  of  an  indoctrinating  teacher,  they  are, 
as  a  nile.  nat\u«lly  and  rightfully  loath  to 
carry  tales.  Students  may  gripe,  but  they 
shrink  from  publicly  testifying  against  a 
teacher  if  this  means  Imperiling  his  or  her 
Job.  The  few  sophisticated  Socialists  or  lib- 
eral students  who  are  both  aware  and  in- 
dignant when  a  Communist  Party  teacher 
Is  indoctrinating  would  hesitate— even  if 
they  felt  minded  to  make  public  inotest— > 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  personal  abuse 
with  which  they  would  be  assailed  even  by 
non-Communists.  To  demand  that  students 
testify  to  indoctrination  by  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  before  we  can  conclude 
it  has  taken  place  shows  little  familiarity 
with  the  mcH-es  prevailing  among  students 
or  with  the  mechanisms  of  the  youthful 
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■  MclUier  ahould  any  knovledgeable  educa- 
tor be  taken  in  by  tbe  fact  that  some  stu- 
dents of  a  elan  taught  by  a  Communist 
Party  teacher  will  come  forward  to  testify 
that  he  did  not  corrupt  or  indoctrinate  them. 
For  all  their  pose  of  being  hard-boiled,  stu- 
dents are  generoAis.  even  sentlmentaL  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  they  were  otherwise.  I 
have  known  students  to  write  petitions  in  a 
body  to  retain  a  teacher  in  a  course  which 
privately  they  were  not  enthusiastic  about. 
Let  the  rumor  get  around  that  any  teacher, 
threatened  With  dlBmissal  for  any  ca\ue,  ez- 
oept  some  criminal  ofTense,  has  a  dependent 
wife  and  child,  and  overnight  most  students 
will  convince  themselves  that  he  was  an  able 
teacher.  Unfavorable  Judgments  about  a 
teacher  are  usually  expressed  anonymo\isly, 
and  therefore  must  be  very  gingerly  inter- 
preted. The  main  point  is  that  such  Judg- 
ments are  not  very  reliable  in  determining 
whether  a  teacher  has  been  guilty  of  indoc- 
trin^ition,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  a  'tech- 
nically" good  teacher  who  is  a  party  member 
may  also  be  doing  a  very  good  Job  of  Cpm- 
murlst  indoctrination. 

Consequently.  In  view  of  the  explicit  in- 
•tru<nions  of  the  Comm\mlst  Party  to  its 
■aembers  to  indoctrinate,  in  the  face  of  the 
•elf-incrlminatlng  character  of  the  testimony 
of  former  Conununlsts  that  they  have  indoc- 
trinated and  worked  together  in  special  meet- 
ings with  other  party  members  on  how  best 
to  Indoctrinate,  and  In  the  Ught  of  the  easy 
eonsdenee  with  which  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  demonstrably  lie  about  their 
activities,  the  fact  that  an  individual  student 
testifies  that  Z.  a  teacho-  identified  as  a 
Comm\inist  Party  member,  did  not  indoctri- 
nate while  he  was  in  class,  is  hardly  decisive. 
At  best,  such  a  student  may  have  the  status 
of  a  character  witness  whose  testimony,  even 
If  accepted  at  face  value,  woiild  not  enable 
us  to  tell  whether  other  students  had  been 
Indoctrinated  in  the  past  or  predict  whether 
ctlU  others  would  be  indoctrinated  In  the 
future. 

o^Mj'aiaMi  Txm.'HiJS  ■■■■»■» 

For  all  of  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  In- 
';  eontestable  that  the  best  safeguard  against 
Indoctrination  and  related  dishonorable 
practices  Is  not  prying  supervision  of  teach- 
ers, subtle  interrogation  of  students,  foolls^ 
and  needless  lmi>oBition  of  loyalty  oaths,  but 
the  recruiting  of  competent  men  and  women 
cufflclently  dedicated  to  the  Ideas  of  teaching 
.  and  scholarship  to  recognize  that  such  prac- 
tices are  incompatible  with  professional 
Integrity. 

Onoe  we  have  found  such  teachers,  we 
should  have  implicit  faith  in  them  and  not 
Bwoof)  or  hover  over  them  to  determine  what 
they  ive  teaching,  as  distinct  from  how  they 
are  ti^aching.  In  the  event  friendly  visits  to 
help  improve  instruction  at  the  start  of 
their  careers  are  deemed  necessary.  This 
was  the  faith  of  John  Dewey  and  Arthur  O. 
Lovejoy,  the  leading  spirits  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Unlver- 
elty  Professors. 

Senator  Taft'b  proposal  that  Communist 
Party  teachers  be  Judged  only  by  their  prac- 
tices In  class  would  necessitate  a  kind  of 
administrative  supervision  and  check  which 
would  demoralize  our  school  system.  The 
unfitness  of  Communist  Party  teachers  has 
been  demonstrated  by  their  voluntary  and 
active  cooperation  with  an  organization 
whose  objectives  are,  among  other  things,  to 
violate  the  ethics  and  logic  of  honest  In- 
quiry imd  teaching. 

In  thla^  respect.  President  Elsenhower  and 
former  President  Conant  are  better  guides. 
The  first  has  told  us  that,  in  this  era  of 
Ideological  conflict.  "No  man  flying  a  war- 
plane,  no  man  with  a  defensive  gim  In  his 
hand,  can  poosibly  be  more  important  than 
the  teacher."  The  aeoond  has  declared  that, 
although  It  Is  unnecessary  to  raise  a  hue  and 
cry  and  hunt  for  the  few  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  our  schools,  convincing 
evidence  that  a  teacher  Is  a  member  of  the 


Communist  Party  Is  prima  fade  eTldenoe  of 
educational  unfitness. 

Wisdom  requires,  however,  that  the  facul- 
ties themselves  administer  these  principles, 
and  dot  outside  agencies,  in  the  same  way 
the  medical  and  legal  professions  entrust  to 
special  committees  the  upholding  of  the 
ethical  standards  ol'  their  prof  es8lO]:l>  In  con- 
tradiction to  President  Eisenhower's  recom- 
mendation, this  do<»  not  mean  that  member- 
ship entails  autonuitic  exclusion.  The  facul- 
ty conunlttee  administers  the  rule  with  the 
customary  discretion  with  which  all  rules 
are  intelligently  a^jplled. 

The  classroom  :relatlon  between  teacher 
and  student  on  any  level — ^the  give  and  take 
between  them  as  tiie  student  gropes  his  way 
from  one  position  to  another — should  be  con- 
sidered privileged  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  the  relation  between  physician  and  pa- 
tient. The  classrocim  is  a  laboratory  In  which 
students  experiment  with  Ideas,  trying  to 
reach  some  clarity  or  firm  ground  of  belief. 
In  that  quest,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
hold,  defend,  and  test  any  view  which  seems 
valid  in  the  light  of  evidence.  They  will 
probably  abandon  many  more  Ideas  than  they 
accept  In  the  course  of  their  intellectual 
development. 

For  this  reason.  It  seems  to  me  Impermis- 
sible for  a  teacher  to  answer  questions  about 
a  student's  beliefs  or  positions  on  any  subject 
discussed  in  the  classroom,  or  to  reveal  to 
any  group  or  agency — except  at  the  request 
of  the  student  himself — information  about 
a  student's  expression  of  opinion  in  the  class- 
room. 

There  to  nothing  that  a  teacher  says  In 
class  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  say  In 
public,  if  he  pleases.  There  Is  nothing  a 
student  says  In  the  classroom  for  which  he 
should  be  held  ttcco^mtable  outside  the  class- 
room. The  recognition  of  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  part  of  the  iTedo  of  a  good  teacher, 
and  to  involved  in  the  statement  of  that 
liberal  Instltutkm,  the  new  school,  which 
can  be  taken  as  a  model  for  our  entire  edu- 
cational system: 

"The  new  echoed  knows  that  no  man  can 
teach  well,  nor  sh<iuld  he  be  permitted  to 
teach  at  all,  unless  he  to  prepared  'to  follow 
the  truth  of  scholarship  wherever  it  may 
lead.'  No  inquiry  it  ever  made  as  to  whether 
a  lecturer's  private  views  are  conservative, 
liberal,  or  radical;  <»thodox  or  agnostic; 
views  of  the  artotocrat  or  commoner.  Jeal- 
ously safeguarding  thto  precious  principle, 
the  new  school  stoutly  afllrms  that  a  member 
ot  any  political  party  or  group  which  asserts 
the  right  to  dictate  in  matters  of  science  or 
scientific  opinion  i«  not  free  to  teach  and 
thereby  to  disqualified  as  a  teacher." 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  faculties  of  our 
ooUeges  and  imlverslties  adopted  this  or  some 
similar  statement,  and  in  certain  crass  cases 
proceeded  to  implement  It.  the  hullabaloo 
about  Communtot  p<metration  of  our  schooto 
would  die  down.  It  to  safe  to  predict  that 
the  current  alarm,  since  it  grows  out  of  a 
genuine  even  if  somewhat  uninformed  con- 
cern, will  not  be  assuaged  until  the  faculties 
of  our  colleges  educate  their  communities  as 
to  what  academic  freedom  means,  and  con- 
Tlnoe  them  that,  like  aU  other  professional 
groups,  they  Jealously  guexd  their  rights  ss 
they  more  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 


Proposed  Rebstatemeat  of  Wiflum  A. 
Barkett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DEIAWAMM 

m  TBI  SBNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoai)  an  editorial 
entitled  "What  Price  Morality."  pub« 
lished  in  the  Lodi  (Calif.)  Times  of  PM>- 
ruary  19,  19S3. 

There  being  no  objection.  th«  edlto- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 

Senators  Mmtam  Kbtautb.  •  Democrat,  and 
John  J.  Wuxiams,  a  Republican,  are  Jointly 
asking  that  the  United  States  Congress  take 
measures  to  return  William  A.  Burkett  to  the 
position  In  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
that  he  resigned  about  2  years  ago.  While 
working  In  the  San  Francisco  oOce  of  the 
Department,  Burkett  resigned  hto  poet  after 
superior  officers  ignored  charges  he  made  Ln  a 
valiant  effort  to  expoee  and  correct  corrupt 
practices  within  the  bureau. 

Although  Burkett  to  only  one  of  two  and  a 
half  million  Federal  employees,  hto  caae 
promises  to  become  something  of  a  cause 
o^l^bre  since  restoring  him  to  hto  farmer  of- 
fice will  serve  to  give  courage  to  other  career 
employees  of  the  Oovemment  who  can  recog- 
nize malfeasance  in  office  and  are  willing  to 
speak  out  against  what  they  see. 

The  election  of  a  new  administration  was 
partly  premised  on  the  hope  that  llr.  Btoen- 
howMT  and  hto  supporters  woiild  return  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  the  people  of 
the  country  who  want  again  to  see  the  Na- 
tion operated  on  a  basto  of  morality  in  Oov- 
emment in  addition  to  sound  ftocal  program- 
ing. 

Vice  President  Richaso  Nxxow  was  the 
original  proponent  of  the  Senate  bill  on  be- 
half of  Burketfs  return  to  hto  former  office. 
NrxoN,  now  in  a  higher  office,  has  passed  the 
campaign  down  the  line  in  hope  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

Subsequent  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  have  substantiated  Bxir- 
kett's  charges,  but  stUl  he  to  no  longer  affi- 
liated with  the  Bureau. 

If  there  to  to  be  honesty  and  morality  in 
Oorernment.  those  who  are  willing  to  Join 
dynamically  in  the  campaign  to  gain  it  are 
certainly  enUtled  to  the  protecUons  that  go 
with  performing  their  duties  patriotically  as 
wen  as  efficiently  and  honestly.  A  poet  card 
to  jrour  Senator  or  Congressman  advocating 
the  measure  would  go  a  long  way  in  rebuild- 
ing both  the  morale  and  the  efflcienfty  o< 
Oovemment  personneL 


More  GaO  Fraa  P«fliH 


BaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  msHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'ITSU  8TATX9 

Monday.  March  19, 19S3 

Mr.  WELKER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  flne 
editorial  entitled  "More  OaD  from  Eng- 
land." published  in  the  Idaho  Statesman 
of  March  14,  1953.  This  editorial  por- 
trays for  the  people  of  Idaho  the  think- 
ing of  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  depress«>d  feeling  all  mothers, 
fathers,  and  other  loTed  ones  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  by  virtue  of  the  last 
statement  made  by  Anttiony  Eden  before 
he  returned  to  England.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Anthony  Eden.  British  foreign  secretary, 
told  thto  Nation  Thmaday  it  must  continua 
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to  fight  "only  a  partial  war^  In  Korea.  Be 
should  have  been  booed  out  of  the  haU. 

Mr.  Bden  sseme  nnlntsrasted  in  the  fact 
that  mora  than  12,000  American  aokUers 
have  died  In  the  Korean  wax.  Ha  suggests 
thto  slaughter  eontlnue,  This  country  wants 
no  part  ot  such  re— onlng.  Unless  President 
BiBenhower  finds  a  way  to  prosecute  the 
Korean  war  to  a  siinrsssfui  victory,  a  lot  <tf 
Americans  are  going  to  be  disappointed  In 
a  new  President  they  named  partly  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  Eden  would  not  be  Id  the  same  poor 
Ught  had  he  annotinoed  that  England  would 
match  our  troops  In  Korea,  and  match  the 
cost  of  the  Korean  campaign.  But  as  an  in- 
ternational hitchhiker,  whose  ooiutry  has 
officially  reoognlaed  the  Beil  Chinese,  and 
has  sent  only  token  troops  tJ  Korea,  he  has 
the  nerve  to  come  here  and  urge  that  the 
costly  Korean  stalemate  cooLlnue. 

ThU  country  to  badly  in  reed  of  a  show- 
down with  iu  alllea.  In  thto  case.  Britain 
to  as  great  an  enemy  as  the  Oommuntota. 
The  Beds  have  killed  moie  than  22.000 
American  soldiers,  with  Biittoh  approval. 
Furthermors.  tlie  Brlttoh  want  the  massacre 
continued. 

Mr.  Eden  fails  to  reallas  the  American  ap- 
praisal ot  the  value  ot  human  life. 

By  way  of  contrast.  Mr.  Eden's  govenunent 
to  loudly  protesting  the  deatti  ot  Ave  British 
airmen  in  a  plane  shot  down  over  Oer- 
many. 

Perhaps  If  more  than  sa,000  Brlttoh  had 
been  killed  by  tlM  Beds,  Mr.  adm  would  see 
ths  light. 


11ief«  Daja 

TE29SION  OP  BEMARBB 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHQtS 


Of  THE  SBHATB  OP  THE  UNTRD  0TATWB 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxooao  an  article  dis- 
cussing statehood  for  Hawr.il  and  Alaska, 
written  bf  George  Sokolaky.  and  pub- 
lished In  this  morning's  Washington 
Times-  Herald. 

There  being  ix)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hmcokd, 
as  follows: 

DATS 


(By  George  Sokotoky) 

It  to  to  be  noted  that  far  aeveral  yean, 
whenever  statehood  fbr  Hawaii  was  dtocuased, 
Alaska  was  included.  Then  ;x>Utics  entered 
the  picture  and  some  Denocrata  objected 
to  Hawaii  and  some  RepubJ.icans  objected 
to  Alaska  and  neither  beeamci  a  State.  Now 
It  would  seem  that  HawaU  to  about  to  be- 
come a  State,  but  Alaska  to  not  even  being 
considered. 

One  <tf  the  argtunenta  against  statehood 
for  Alaska  to  that  it  to  sparse  of  population. 
Thto  to  an  enormous  terrltiiry  of  S66.400 
square  miles,  equal  to  one -sixth  of  the  United 
States — equal  to  Texas,  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  England  States,  and  Oall- 
fomia.  Its  present  population  to  128,043. 
It  to  our  first  line  of  defense  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  against  Soviet  Bustoa.  except 
for  the  Oonununtot  base  at  Guatemala. 
From  the  standpoint  of  national  strategy, 
Alaska  to  tremendously  aigniOeant. 

Now,  let  Ui  look  at  another  part  ot  the 
world.  Thousands  of  Oermans  are  dally 
moving  from  East  to  West  Germany.  They 
are  a  hardworking,  strong  {wople.  mostly 
farmers  and  artlsana,  who  have  suffered  from 
Russian  tanxtaUty.  They  escape  from  Oom- 
muntot  domination  at  great  personal  rtak 
and,  therefore,  can  only  be  true  opponents 


ot  the  Russian  imperialists.  Tliey  an  the 
same  kind  of  people  who  settled  much  of  ihe 
Mississippi  Valley  from  St.  Louto  to  Mlnne- 
apolto  in  other  generaUooa.  They  an  a 
courageous  peopto  who  have  l/XX)  yeacs  of 
blstory  of  keeping  the  Slav  out  of  Europe, 
failing  only  when  Hitler  betrayed  them  into 
an  htototlcal  stupidity  which  brought  them 
war,  disaster,  and  subjection  to  Russia. 

Why  iu>t  open  Alaska  to  settlement  by 
such  peoples,  homeless,  often  hopeless,  who 
need  a  sanctiiary  outside  of  Europe,  but  al- 
ways a  sanctuary  where  the  individual  can 
find  freedom  by  hto  own  ellorts.  particularly 
In  working  the  land  which  he,  himself,  owns? 
These  are  a  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
working  their  own  land.  UntU  Hitler  drove 
hto  country  to  madness,  they  were  always 
regarded  as  the  most  hardworking  and  order- 
ly people  in  Europe. 

At  present  the  refugees  from  Russian  op- 
pression and  even  the  defectors  from  com- 
munism are  crowded  into  an  already  over- 
crowded West  Germany  where  they  can  do 
little  to  improve  themselves.  Stateless  folk 
an  always  bogged  down  by  personal  mlsfor- 
times:  once  they  are  restored  to  their  n^»^m^^l 
way  of  life  and  to  prlde-encouraglng  produc- 
Uvlty.  with  family  life  as  their  only  need,  the 
Germans  tend  to  assimilate  readily  into  our 
dvUization. 

Then  to  real  danger  that  Alaska  will  be  n- 
.^arded  solely  as  a  military  outpost  serving 
no  other  purpose  than  to  test  our  strength 
In  Arctic  wlnten  against  the  Russians  who 
Inhabit  Siberia  and  who  hope  to  seize  Alaska 
from  us  someday.  It  would  be  better  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  that  place  with  the 
same  kind  of  people  who  after  the  1840  s  did 
so  much  to  give  Missouri,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  a  constructive,  ingenious, 
hard-working  people. 

And  there  to  this  to  say  about  underpopu- 
lated Canada  that  It  could  bring  no  better 
stock  into  that  land  than  the  Oermans  and 
the  Poles.  Canada  has  protected  herself 
against  promiscuous  immigration  more  ef- 
fectively than  has  the  United  States.  Start- 
ing with  a  conflict  between  the  Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Catholic  French-Cana- 
dian, Canada  has  sought  to  avoid  fxirther 
racial  and  religious  fragmentation  as  far  as 
possible.  The  result  has  been  a  policy  of  re- 
duced immigration  with  a  desire  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  the  Eogltoh  and  French- 
speaking  Canadians.  Thto  has  been  difficult 
because  of  the  greater  fecimdlty  of  the 
Ptench. 

Among  the  German  refugees  an  both  Prot- 
estants and  catholics,  and,  therefon,  the 
Canadians  need  not  worry  too  much  about  - 
upsetting  either  the  ethnological  or  the  re- 
ligious balance.  And  it  would  be  as  eco- 
nomically beneficial  ss  It  to  himiane  to  find 
anas  when  these  displaced  persons  can  live 
tn  dignity. 

Thus  I  suggest  two  places,  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada, particularly  western  Canada,  as  settle- 
ments for  those  who  escape  from  Rvissian  tyr- 
anny. Perhaps  someday  Eastern  Germany 
can  be  denuded  <rf  population — Eastern  Ger- 
many and  western  Poland.  If  that  were  ac- 
complished, the  Russians,  to  hold  that  area, 
wo\ild  fill  it  with  Asiatic  peoples,  as  they 
have  been  doing  in  Transylvania.  Eiuope 
would  then  recognize  the  menace  of  a  resur- 
rected Genghto  Khan  and  know  Its  peril. 


Tlie  BoUeo  Nominafion 


KXTEUSIOV  OP  REMARKS 

HONi  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

^  Cr  ALABAMA 

Df  TEE  SXNATE  OT  TEE  UNITED  STATXS 

Monday.  March  19. 1953 

Mr.  fiPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxoosd  an  article 
entitled  "Hie  Bohlen  Nomination,"  writ- 
ten by  Walter  lippmann.  published  in 
his  column.  Today  and  Tomorrow,  tn  to- 
day's Washington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bjeoobd. 
as  follows: 

ToiMT  AifD  TbMoaaow 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 


TBB  BOBLOf  WOMXKATIOW 

A  falltm  to  confirm  M^.  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
the  President's  choice  for  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  be  a  very  serious  event. 
It  would  raise  Issues  and  set  precedents  ot 
grave  impart. 

It  to  indisputable,  T  believe,  that  no  alle- 
gation of  any  kind  to  now,  or  has  ever  been, 
made  against  his  loyalty,  hto  security,  or  hto 
Integrity.  For  the  past  10  years  he  has  had 
Intimate  knowledge  and  contact  with  the 
most  secret  and  most  momentous  negotia- 
tions and  dectolons  of  otir  times.  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  he  and  Mr.  George  Blen- 
nan  have  had  more  Influence  than  any  other 
living  Americans  In  interpreting  the  nattire 
and  the  issues  ot  the  wnidwlde  struggle — 
out  of  T  hich  our  contemporary  problems  of 
loyalty  and  security  arise. 

Indeed,  in  the  cases  where  it  to  dUDctilt  to 
judge  when  a  man's  Icyalty  actually  lies.  I  do 
not  believe  there  to  anyone  in  thto  country 
mon  expertly  qiialified  than  he  to  form  an 
opinion.  All  the  most  important  cases  of 
loyalty  are  almost  invariably  the  most  dlffl- 
cult  ones,  the  least  blatant  and  not  at  all 
obvious.  Thto  to  most  particularly  true  in 
nlatlon  to  the  complexities  of  the  outer 
world. 

It  to  also  Indtoputahte  that  Mr.  Bohlen  has 
all  the  necessary  qiiallflcations  fcH'  thto  crit- 
ical diplomatic  post.  He  to  a  trained  diplo- 
mat of  long  professional  experience,  and  that 
to  very  near  to  being  a  must  for  a  diplomatic 
poet  in  an  unfriendly  country.  He  luider- 
stands,  nads,  and  speaks  Russian,  as  weU  as 
Ftench.  The  ability  of  an  Ambassador  at 
least  to  undentand  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  Is  assigned,  and  to  commiuii- 
cate  successfully  with  his  diplomatic  col- 
leagues to,  though  not  indtopensable.  in  very 
high  degree,  important  to  the  effectiveness 
of  hto  work.  To  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
InterpretMS  to  a  very  seven  handicap.  It 
means  in  fact  that  he  gets  almost  nothing 
at  flnt-hand :  he  to  like  a  man  trying  to  car- 
ry on  a  conversation  by  telephone,  in  which 
someone  else  has  the  receiver,  so  that  he 
never  hears,  except  as  the  other  fellow  re- 
peats It,  what  the  man  at  the  end  at  the 
line  to  saying. 

What,  then,  to  then  against  Bohlen?  Over 
the  weekend,  as  thto  to  being  written,  hto 
confirmation  to  being  questioned  because  at 
one  obscin-e  reference  to  him  in  the  diary 
of  the  late  James  Porreetal.  The  entry 
(p.  73)  to  for  July  8.  1945.  "I  talked  thto 
evening  after  the  President's  band  concert  to 
Joe  Grew,"  writes  ForrestaL  The  diary  says 
that  they  talked  about  a  proposed  message 
to  the  Japanese  which  would  have  nuule 
clearer  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  "un- 
conditional siurender."  Though  the  diary 
does  not  say  so,  that  included  an  e^lana- 
tlon  that  the  phrase  did  not  necessarily 
mean  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor.  The 
diary  then  has  thto  passage:  "He  (L  e..  Grew) 
said,  however,  he  was  afraid  It  would  be 
ditched  on  the  way  over  (to  the  Potsdam 
Conference)  by  people  who  accompanied  the 
President — Bohlen  among  others — ^who  re- 
flect the  view  that  we  cannot  afford  to  hold 
out  any  elarlflcatlon  ot  terms  to  Japan 
i^ilch  could  be  construed  as  a  desin  to  get 
the  Japanese  war  over  with  before  Rtissla 
has  an  opportunity  to  enter." 

The  entry  stands  all  by  Itself.  Then  to 
no  other  reference  to  so  Important  a  view. 
If  it  extoted.    What  it  jHrovea  or  indicates 
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no  ODje  can  ten  merrty  from  rMkUng  It.  Itv- 
rectal  le  dead  and  Mr.  Grew  does  not  re- 
member saying  what  Forrestal  wrote.  Ttie 
fact  of  tbe  matter  la.  however,  that  the  elarl« 
flcatton  which  Grew,  so  wisely,  was  advocsct- 
Ing  VBs  not  "ditched"  by  Bohlen  or  by  any- 
one else  but  was  In  fact  made  at  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  on  July  26,  20  days  after 
Forrestal  made  the  entry  in  his  diary. 

Since  Bohlen's  rceord  Is  invulnerable  and 
his  qualifications  \uulexilable,  there  Is  only 
one  ground  (»  which  confirmation  can  be 
refused.  It  Is  that  he  served  the  Oovemment 
durlm;  the  administrations  of  two  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  and,  becaiise  he  served  It  In 
those  years,  he  took  part  In  events  of  which 
some  are  now  the  subject  of  heated  partisan 
controversy.  To  reject  this  professional  dip- 
lomat on  this  groimd  Is  to  apply  a  test  which 
the  Republican  Party  cannot  afford  to  set  up : 
that  no  man  can  now  serve  the  Oovernment 
in  a  high  and  critical  post  who  served  It  In  a 
high  find  critical  post  under  the  E)eniocratie 
Presidents.  That  would  be  to  Institute  not 
a  change  of  administration  and  of  party  but 
fk  purgre. 

Hi.  Elsenhower  himself  made  his  whole 
distinguished  pubUc  career,  until  his  elec- 
tion &}  President,  as  the  appointee  of  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  If  Mr.  Bohlen  Is  to  be  re- 
jected on  the  naked  groiind  that  he,  a  career 
officer,  served  under  Rooeevelt  and  Truman 
when  decisions  were  taken  that  are  now  con- 
troversial, then  at  one  blow  the  Senate  will 
have  destroyed  the  principle  of  a  professional 
diplomatic  service  and  the  basis  of  a  bi- 
partisan cooperation  in  foreign  affairs,  and  It 
will  have  done  grave  Injtiry  to  the  prestige 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  that.  I  am  afraid,  would  be  only  th«, 
first  installment  of  the  damages.  The  sub- 
tler and  more  far-reaching  resxilt  would  be 
the  damage  an  act  of  this  kind,  so  senseless 
and  so  wanton,  would  do  to  the  confidence 
that  others  repose  in  this  country  and  that 
we  should  have,  that  we  must  have.  In  our- 
.■elvea. 


Offshore  Ownership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PWJNSTLVANIA 

IN  THH  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Offshore  Ownership,"  published  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  on  March  14,  1953: 

Ottshou  OWNXRSaiF 

Attorney  General  Brownell  has  doused  cold 
water  on  the  troubled  oU  of  the  marginal 
sea.  "117  recommendation,"  he  declared  last 
week,  "would  be,  in  legal  terms,  that  instead 
of  granting  to  the  State  a  blanket  quitclaim 
title  to  the  submerged  lands  within  their 
blstorle  boundaries,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  grant  to  the  States  only  such  au- 
thority as  required  for  the  States  to  admin- 
ister and  develop  the  natural  resources." 
This  pulls  the  rug  from  under  the  pending 
"Joint  resolution  to  confirm  and  establish 
the  titles  of  the  States  to  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  within  State  boimdarles 
and  to  the  navigable  waters  within  such 
lands  and  waters  •   •   ••• 

This  newspaper  haa  consistently  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  need  to  confirm  the 
titles  of  the  Statee  to  the  Inland  waters  and 
tldelands  within  their  boundaries,  since 
these  titles  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  long  list  of  cases;  that 
Oongress  cannot  confirm  the  titles  of  the 
.^tes  to  any  part  of  the  marginal  sea  (the 


strip  of  open  ocean  lying  seaward  of  the 
low-tide  mark  to  the  traditional  3-mlle  limit 
of  national  sovereignty)  because,  as  the  Su- 
preme Cknirt  declared  in  the  California  case, 
the  States  have  never  had  such  titles;  and 
that  Oongress  cannot  even  establish,  let 
alone  confirm,  the  titles  of  the  States  to 
any  part  of  the  open  ocean  beyond  the  mar- 
ginal sea  because  the  United  States  has 
no  title  in  this  area  of  which  Congress  can 
dispose. 

The  Attorney  General's  reconunendatlon 
strengthens  Mb  In  these  convictions.  So  does 
the  reminder  given  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee by  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
United  States  has  opposed  ever  since  1793 
the  recognition  of  any  territorial  sovereignty 
beyond  the  3-mile  limit.  Thte  country  Is 
at  present  protesting  a  Soviet  claim  of 
sovereignty  12  miles  out  to  sea  and  a  Mexican 
claim  of  9  miles  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
Vitally  Important  general  principles  such  as 
the  freedom  of  the  was.  and  significant  prac- 
tical Issues  such  an  fishing  and  dredging 
rights,  are  intimately  affected  by  the  cur- 
rent proposals  to  astvert  State  titles  to  areas 
under  the  open  ocean.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's deputy  legal  adviser  pointed  out  that 
"a  change  of  the  traditional  position  of  thU 
GovenmKnt  would  be  seized  upon  by  other 
(foreign)  states  as  Justification  for  broad 
and  extravagant  claims  over  adjacent  seas." 

Perhaps  the  device  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brownell  would  get  around  the  constitu- 
tional defects  of  quitclaim  legislation.  But 
the  Attorney  General's  recommendation  does 
not  in  the  least  meet  the  objections  to  trans- 
fer of  control  over  the  marginal  sea  In  terms 
of  national  policy.  Whatever  the  constitu- 
tional question,  the  practical  problem  re- 
mains :  Offshore  oil  is  a  national  asset  needed 
for  national  security.  Development  and 
conservation  of  It  shotild  remain  In  the 
hands  of  the  Natlomil  Government. 


Gmncil  of  Economic  Adyis ers  Senres 
Good  Purpose 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBIAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVBS 
Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John 
D.  Clark  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning,  Bdarch  16. 1963.  entitled  "Farm 
Policy  and  Economic  Policy."  It  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.    It  is  as  follows: 

FAUC    PoUCT   AMD   ECONOldC   POLICT 

(By  John  D.  Clark) 
A  coaonnvzcATioN 

71)0  Congress,  by  refusing  an  approprla- 
tlcm  for  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  authorizing  employment  of  a  White 
House  economic  adviser,  seems  to  have  given 
its  answer  to  the  que-stlon — should  the  3- 
man  councU  be  continued,  or  should  it  be 
replaced  by  a  single  economist,  a  member  of 
the  confidential  White  Ho\ise  staff? 

There  are  impwtant  advantages  In  the  lat- 
ter arrangement,  but  It  suffers  the  distinct 
disadvantage  that  It  denies  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  and  to  the  public  the  ben- 
efit of  the  professional  views  of  the  covmcll 
PropoeaU  of  national  economic  policies  to 
maintain  production  and  employment  are 
never  so  obvlovis  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
Congressional  axnmittees  and  the  public 
greatly  need  the  explanatlcms  and  advice  of 
the  professional  experts  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  President  proposes  stabiliza- 
tion measures  in  accord  with  the  prlnoiple 


it 


of  national  policy  proclaimed  la  the  employ- 
ment Act  of  1940. 

The  Senate,  which  first  acted  upon  that 
legislation,  did  not  provide  for  a  councU,  al- 
though the  Republican  minority  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate committee  suggested  that  there  should  be 
such  a  body.  It  was  the  Hoiise  committee, 
which  was  rather  hostile  to  the  legislation, 
which  Introduced  the  provision  for  a  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Now  It  is  the  House 
which  takes  the  lead  In  returning  to  the 
original  plan  of  a  confidential  adviser  in  the 
White  House. 

The  difference  between  the  two  t3rpes  of 
organization  will  be  clearly  disclosed  In  the 
debate  over  farm  poUcy  which  Is  now  getting 
under  way.  • 

Study  and  discussion  of  farm  policy  are 
going  forward  in  groups  whose  principal  in- 
terest and  recognised  responslblUty  are  In 
the  immediate  situation  of  the  farmer.  Tbe 
Department  of  Agrlcultiue,  the  congressional 
standing  committees  on  agriculture,  and  the 
powerful  farm  organizations  busy  themselvea 
with  plans  to  protect  the  farmer,  not  with 
those  directed  to  stabilization  of  the  eoon- 
omy.  Many  plans  which  now  seem  to  receive 
official  consideration  accept  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  Institute  Oovemment 
programs  which  will  forestall  or  relieve  actual 
distress  among  farmers,  trusting  to  a  turn  in 
general  agricultural  conditions  to  restore 
them  to  prosperity. 

More  important  than  the  relation  of  farm 
policy  to  the  well-being  of  individual  farm- 
ers Is  Its  effect  upon  general  economic  condi- 
tions. Agricultural  distress  quickly  spreads 
from  the  6  million  farmers  to  the  entire 
rural  conununity.  many  times  larger  than  the 
farm  population  Itself.  The  business  and 
industrial  world  suddenly  finds  that  a  large 
part  of  the  national  market  has  stopped  buy- 
ing. The  incentive  for  new  capital  Invest- 
ment can  no  longer  be  found  in  growing 
markets. 

It  was  'he  view  of  the  recent  Oounell  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  It  would  be  highly 
dangeroxis  to  base  farm  poUcy  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  small  recessions  In  agriculture 
should  be  permitted  to  become  s«rlo\is  defla- 
tions before  Oovemment  action  is  taken. 
The  council  has  supported  the  policy  d 
maintaining  agricultxiral  prosperity. 

This  policy  requires  price  supports,  which 
may  be  elastic  within  a  relatively  high  range, 
and  price  supports  are  at  times  expensive. 
It  requires  acreage  limitations  and  market- 
ing quotas,  which  are  resented  while  the 
prosperity  to  which  they  contribute  comes  to 
be  taken  for  granted. 

But  these  undesirable  featurae  of  a  pro- 
gram to  maintain  farm  prosperity  cannot 
be  avoided  by  delaying  action  until  argrlcul- 
txiral  depression  has  arrived,  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  at  that  time  must  Include 
the  same  programs.  Mere  financial  aid  to 
farmers  would  alleviate  distress  in  the  farm 
home,  but  action  to  balance  supply  and  de- 
mand in  a  business  where  the  only  recourse 
of  the  producer  on  his  own  behalf  la  to  pro- 
duce more  when  prices  are  sUpping  wUl  be 
the  same  whether  action  Is  taken  early 
or  late. 

One  may  well  doubt  whether  Government 
action  wlU  be  more  successful  after  farm 
prices  have  collapsed  and  the  whole  economy 
has  begim  to  feel  the  effect  of  contracting 
markets.  It  would  be  quite  a  trick  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  farmer  In  a  receding 
economy. 

The  only  official  bodies  responsible  for 
consideration  of  farm  policy  and  other  na- 
tional economic  programs  from  this  broader 
point  of  view  have  been  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  its  congressional 
counterpart,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report.  If  the  CouncU  Is  to  disap- 
pear, perhaps  a  rejuvenated  joint  commit- 
tee will  prepare  a  report  upon  the  relation 
of  farm  policy  to  economic  stablUty.  and 
offer  it  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress,  as  authorlaed  by  the  em- 
ployment Act, 
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Otherwise,  the  standing  eocaunitteas  vUI 
not  be  challenged  to  preparo  tana  poUey 
legislation  with  the  objeeUiw  ci  maintain- 
ing stability  ot  the  whole  ecooomj  «(  ttie 
yroiparlty  ieveL 


Cml  Dcf  «M«  Negloct 


f      I  EXTENSION  OP  RE&rLARKS 

ov 

HON  JOEL  T.  BROYHOL 

OF  vnoariA 
Of  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPRBSBNTATXVB 

Monday.  March  19.  1953 


Ur.  BROTHILL.  Blr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  civil  defense.  Particularly  is  this 
true  regarding  my  own  district  in  nearby 
Virginia.  Military  Installaticins  of  major 
consequence  are  located  in  the  Greater 
Washington  area,  embracing  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  neighboring  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  In  this  area  also  are  lo- 
cated Pederal  departments  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Untold  billions  have  bee  a  spent  to 
build  up  our  Military  Establishment  to 
guard  against  an  unprovoked  attack: 
But  we  have  completely  neglected  to  deal 
with  the  equally  important  problem  of 
civil  defense.  Tbe  warning  contained  in 
the  following  editorial  should  serve  to 
stimulate  action  In  this  respect.  It  is  an 
editorial  from  two  of  the  great  daily 
newspapers  in  my  district,  the  Arlington 
Dally  Sun  and  the  Alexandria  Qaaette. 
and  it  amply  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
milUoQS  of  people  in  America  who  are 
visibly  coooemed  over  the  inexcusable 
neglect  of  our  Government  to  provide 
necessary  dvil  defense  measures. 

The  editorial  from  the  Arlington  Daily 
Sim  and  tbe  Alexandria  Gazette  reads  as 
follows: 

Wnj.  A  "Holm  nt  nn  Oaomn)' 
TWat  Boao  !■ 

ClvU  deff-Qse  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  a  "bole 
in  the  ground"  for  protection.  Tlie  safety, 
and  In  this  modem  civilisation  o(  the 
H-bomb,  the  survival  of  our  people  rests 
upon  a  planned  organization — preconceived 
well  In  advance  of  any  bomb  attack  and 
practiced  over  and  over  again. 

The  Pacific  War  Veterans  deserve  com- 
mendation for  their  alert  warning  on  the 
laxity  of  an  adequate  clvU  defense  organl- 
caUon  in  our  area,  one  of  the  most  strategic 
sections  in  the  country. 

Although  the  veterans  charge  the  local  au- 
thorities with  laxity,  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem  rests  with  the  civic  groups,  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  Coc.gr ass.  Oon- 
gress responds  to  ths  pulse  and  pressure  of 
the  people  and,  since  the  pressxire  has  been 
low,  the  congressional  record  on  elvU  de- 
fense is  bad. 

The  82d  Congress  passed  300  bills  which 
affected  9  fields  of  municipalities.  At  a 
time  when  the  threats  of  world  war  III  are 
likely,  and  the  effect  of  the  Hlrosliima  bomb- 
ing upon  a  municipality  stiU  a  rsality.  Con- 
gress regarded  the  dvU  defense  problem  so 
little  that  a  mere  appropriation  ot  $43  mil- 
lion (only  $8  minion  for  administration,  $20 
milUon  for  stockpiling,  and  $15  million  for 
SUtes'  aid)  was  voCed.  This  same  Oongress 
apprc^nlated  over  $1S7  milUon  for  urban 
street  developmenL 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  alter  a  few  years  of 
struggling  to  obtain  the  sympathetic  ear  of 
Oongress  that  many  dvU  defense  leaders 
luive  become  lax? 


But,  If  tbe  fault  Urn  with  Oas«z«aa.  much 
mors  raspooslUlity  falls  upon  the  people  of 
the  mimtripalltiss  themeelves.  Ooi^iress  will 
listen  to  tbe  people,  and  the  voioa  must  be 
loud. 

Ttie  Paclfle  War  Veterans  and  all  veterans' 
groups,  together  with  other  dvlo  groups 
throughout  the  country,  must  lead  the  fight 
to  alert  the  people  to  the  real  need  of  ade- 
quate organisation  and  planned  practice  at 
dvU  defense.  The  people  must  become  in- 
terested by  perpetual  campaigns  And  infor- 
mation. Congress  must  be  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  adeq\iate  appropriations  for  this 
vital  program  by  a  continuous  barrage  of 


A  "hole  in  the  ground"  may  not  be  enough 
If  that  bomb  is  dropped. 


Eddie  Caator's  Canpaica  for  Red  Goss 
Bloodbaak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NIW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSKNTATTVZS 
Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Ur.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
a  year  ago.  I  placed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcoio  the  one-man  efforts  of  Eddie 
Cantor  in  his  drive  to  secure  Mood 
donors  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  At 
that  time  he  had  completed  a  tour  of 
seven  major  cities,  and  it  was  estimated 
by  the  Red  Cross  authoriUes  that  his 
efforts  alone  resulted  in  the  donation  of 
nearly  100,000  pints  of  blood.  At  that 
time  this  man  Cantor  stated  it  was  some- 
thing to  repay  part  of  his  debt  to 
America.  He  had  never  forgotten  the 
humble  circtuistances  in  which  he  was 
bom  and  that  It  would  not  have  been 
porfible  for  him  in  any  other  country 
except  America  to  have  had  such  a  suc- 
cessful career. 

Last  evening  on  this  television  pro- 
gram which  runs  from  coast  to  coast  he 
dedicated  a  song  entitled  "hij  Sweet- 
heart Mamie."  by  Harry  Ruby,  the  fa- 
mous composer,  to  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  This  was  done  in 
typical  Cantor  fashion,  and  once  more 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  close 
bonds  of  harmony  which  exist  between 
the  American  people,  their  Chief  Execu- 
tive, and  his  wife. 

This  is  probably  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where:  Pirst,  freethinking  and 
independoit-actlng  citizens  may  refer  to 
the  Pirst  Lady  of  the  land  by  her  first 
name;  and,  second,  harbor  sufficient  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  her  and  her 
husbaiid  to  dedicate  a  song  to  her. 

This  latest  campaign  of  Eddie  Cantor's 
Is  typically  America;  to  unite  the  Ameri- 
can people  irrespective  of  their  political 
beliefs  behind  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States. 

The  President  has  maintained  that 
only  by  the  power  of  prajrer  and  divine 
guidance  can  this  country  be  kept  out  of 
another  world  conflict,  and  be  so  strongly 
united  that  our  resistance  to  foreign 
ideologies  and  aggression  will  remain 
impenetrable. 

On  this  program  of  last  ni^t.  March 
15.  1953.  the  highlight  was  that  Cantor 
asked  Us  live  audience  of  several  mil- 


lion people  who  were  watching  to  Join 
in  community  singing  >m<npg  the  First 
Lady  of  the  land. 

For  his  unselfish  efforts  on  b^alf  of 
his  country,  especially  through  his  patri- 
otic and  philanthropic  causes,  coining 
such  slogans  as  "The  March  of  Dimes" 
and  "Gifts  for  a  Yank  Who  Gave,"  I  want 
to  again  record  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
Eddie  Cantor. 


Johns  Hill  Oats  Wms  National 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  XLXXKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  of  the  national  rec<«nitdon 
won  by  a  very  enthusiastic  group  of 
young  Americans  at  Decatur.  HI  They 
are  students  of  the  Johns  Hill  Jimior 
High  School,  which  was  selected  as  1 
of  the  88  schools  in  the  United  States 
to  receive  the  principal  school  award  for 
outstonding  contribution  to  a  better  way 
of  life  during  1952. 

These  students  used  as  their  project 
my  good-will  flight  around  the  world  by 
following  the  flight  into  some  30  coun- 
tries. They  worked  diligently  on  their 
project  and  are  deserving  of  the  recogni- 
tion they  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Decatur  Herald  and  Re- 
view: 

JoHMB  Hcu,  Class  Wans  NanoaraL  Awabo  o» 
Pktoi  Mack  Paoracr 

Johns  mn  Junior  High  School  has  been 
selected  as  1  of  88  achools  In  tbe  United 
States  to  receive  principal  school  award  for 
Its  '"outstanding  contribution  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  way  of  life  dur- 
ing 1962." 

The  project  for  which  Johns  mil  was  hon- 
ored by  Freedoms  Foundation  was  that  of 
llrs.  Agnes  C.  Armstrong  and  her  social 
sttidies  English  classes,  who  last  year  fol- 
lowed Oongressman  Pbtkc  Mack.  Ja.,  on  hta 
around  the  world  good  will  flight. 

The  principal  school  award  which  Johns 
Hill  received  will  mean  a  trip  to  VaUey  Forge, 
Pa..  In  the  spring  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  one 
student. 

Principal  Lyle  Muslck  says  that  the  method 
of  ptclrlng  tbe  student  to  take  the  trip  has 
not  been  decided  upon. 

Besides  school  awards,  a  number  of  other 
organizations  and  individuals  have  received 
cash  awards  and  honor  medals  for  their  con- 
tributions. Top  awards  in  other  categories 
wUl  be  made  by  Vice  President  Richaso 
NnoM  in  ceremonies  today  at  Valley  Forge. 

Awards  winners  were  chosen  by  a  Jury 
composed  of  30  State  supreme  court  Jurists 
and  executive  ofllcers  of  national  patriotic 
and  mUitary  organizations  and  service  clubs. 

Besides  the  trip  for  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  a 
student,  Johns  Hill  will  receive  a  Freedom 
Library  of  films,  books,  recordings,  and  other 
teacliing  aids  and  the  foimdations'  honor 
medaL 

Mrs.  Armstrong's  prize  project  ended  last 
sinlng  with  her  students  going  to  Spring- 
field to  meet  Mack  when  he  retiimed  to  nu- 
nc^. They  presented  him  with  scrapbooks  of 
letters,  essays,  and  poems  they  had  written 
in  his  honor. 
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Later  In  the  q>rtng  he  flew  to  Decatiir 
Irom  his  home  at  Carbondale  and  spoke  to 
the  Johns  Hill  students  about  his  trip. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  Is  a  nonprofit, 
Bonpolitical,  and  nonsectarlan  organization 
chartered  in  1949  to  make  awards  to  Ameri- 
cans who  contribute  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  freedom  by  things  they  write,  do,  or 
say. 

CXher  Freedoms  Foundation  award  win- 
ners included : 

Flndlay  Community  Unit  Schools,  a  high- 
school  editorial  award,  for  Protect  Yourself. 
In  the  Nooze,  $100  and  a  medal. 

Mattoon  Daily  Journal -Gazette,  second 
place  award,  editorial  category,  for  July  4. 
Food  for  Thought. 


Oar  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarlc3  an  article  from  the  Steuben 
News  of  March  1953.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  Republican  thinking  in  the  State 
Department 

Ous  Foasicir  Poucr 
(By  J.  H.  Uejer) 

The  time  is  here  to  take  stock  of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  Eisenhower  lulmln- 
Istration  in  the  field  at  international  rela- 
tions. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the '^f  act  that  a  new 
regime,  even  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions, will  have  a  dllScult  Job  during  the 
first  few  months  of  transition.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  truism,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  stand  by,  to  give  the  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  get  its  bearings  and 
to  hold  back  with  any  sharp  dissent. 

However,  what  has  happened  dxiring  the 
past  few  weeks  and  what  is  happening  as 
these  lines  are  written,  is  too  portentous 
and  fraught  with  danger  to  make  any  con- 
tinued silence  possible. 

I  contend  that  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration, in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  is  not 
keeping  faith  with  the  American  people  who 
voted  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  into  the  White 
Pouse  and  Republican  majorities  Into  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

What  has  become  c^  the  promises,  ear. 
neetly  made  during  the  campaign  of  last 
fall?  What  has  become  even  of  the  hopes 
and  expectations  so  directly  and  so  un- 
equivocally expressed  In  the  course  of  the 
Presidential  message  in  January?  Are  am- 
biguity and  obectutintlsm  to  be  the  means 
to  lull  an  all  too  patient  people  Into  a 
sense  of  false  security  once  again  as  they 
have  done  for  too  many  years  in  the  recent 
past? 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  such  a  matter  as 
the  Talta-Potsdam  resolution  as  proposed  by 
the  President.  We  refer  also  to  the  For- 
mosa question,  to  the  European  visit  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
to  numerous  other  related  events  of  the 
past'  few  weeks. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  said  that  the  liaison 
between  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment on  one  side  and  Capitol  Hill  on 
the  other  side  Is  of  the  poorest.  Much 
irreparable  damage  could  have  been  avoided 
If  coordination  and  teamwork  had  been  put 
on  a  solid  basis.  Whose  fault  this  Is.  we 
<lo  not  know. 


Senator  Roanrr  A.  T«l1t,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  rift  with  the  administration  over  his 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Talta-Potsdam 
resolution,  seems  to  have  done  his  utmost  to 
work  faithfully  on  behalf  of  White  House 
policy  on  the  Hill.  Unfortunately,  the  White 
House  does  not  seem  to  have  reciprocated. 
Even  the  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  earliest 
proponents  of  the  Elsenhower  candidacy, 
has  castigated  on  more  than  three  occasions 
the  "lack  of  spade  work"  among  the  Repub- 
licans which  by  now  has  become  painfully 
evident  to  every  one  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere. 

Is  the  President  unable  to  shake  cff  the 
deeply  ingrained  attitude  of  the  five-star 
general,  used  to  giving  orders?  Does  he, 
subconsciously,  still  subscribe  to  the  sharp 
and  precise  regimen  of  the  military  mind? 
Is  it.  perhaps,  harder  to  gain  distance  from 
the  close  associations  of  more  than  12  years 
than  he  had  visualized? 

These  questions  have  plagued  us  during 
the  campaign  when  it  became  vitally  neces- 
sary to  take  sides.  We  thought  we  had  found 
more  or  leas  satisfactory  answers  but  the 
questions  are  beginning  to  plague  us  again. 
In  the  second  place,  we  are  deeply  worried 
over  the  apparent  lack  of  straightforward- 
ness and  directness  in  the  pronunciament.l 
on  Yalta-Potsdam,  on  Formosa,  on  western 
defense,  and  on  other  subjects.  Tee,  the 
original  messages  were  bold,  to  the  point  of 
bluntness.  In  fact,  they  were  so  plalnspoken 
that  they  must  have  frightened  our  west- 
em  allies,  who  are  not  used  to  the  ways 
of  United  States  diplomacy,  out  of  their 
wits. 

Was  there,  perhaps,  no  consultation  with 
our  allies,  either?  It  really  seems  so.  Once 
again,  a  proof  of  deplorable  lack  of  team- 
work. When  the  protests — and  they  were 
rather  outspoken — came  in  from  London. 
Paris,  and  elsewhere,  we  suddenly  pulled 
In  o\jr  horns  and  many  a  diplomat  at  the 
Qual  d'Orsay  must  have  shmgged  his  shoul- 
ders in  the  inimitable  Gallic  way  and  whis- 
pered:   "Tant  de  bruit  pour  rlen." 

Is  this  the  diplomatic  offensive,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  and  which  was  to 
replace  the  era  of  containment? 

As  examples  of  psychological  warfare,  both 
the  Formosa-blockade  question  and  the 
Talta-Potsdam  resolution  would  have  made 
a  Junior  executive  in  an  advertising  agency 
feel  ashamed  of  himself. 

What  a  mistake  to  tell  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple that  they  can  count  on  mm  and  then  sud- 
denly to  soft-pedal  the  entire  affair. 

HOW  Irrational  and  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
demands  of  a  psychological  ofTensive.  the 
bold  statements  on  liberation  and  freeing 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and,  then,  overnight,  the 
plodding  and  ill  chosen  qualifying  state- 
ments about  disengaging  our  Armed  Forces 
In  the  Par  East. 

We  pay  millions  of  dollars  for  all  sorts  of 
Government  establishments  which  are  to 
be  staffed  with  experts  on  psychological 
warfare.  The  net  result  of  the  recent  en- 
deavors seems  to  be  not  so  much  how  effec- 
tively we  have  mounted  our  attack,  but,  un- 
forttinately.  with  which  weapons  we  have 
supplied  oiir  adversary  to  start  a  co\mter> 
attack. 

We  could  discuss.  In  great  detail,  the  pru- 
dent legalistic  attitude  of  ovu-  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  tortuous  thinking  of  Charles 
E.  Bohlen  in  the  matter  of  the  Yalta  Pact 
which  this  close  collaborator  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — now  selected  by  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower to  represent  the  United  States  in 
Moscow — chose  to  defend  to  the  limit. 

We  wonder  about  some  of  the  choices  for 
other  diplomatic  posts  recently  announced 
and  we  ask  ourselves  searching  questions 
about  old  aUegiances  which  seemingly  can- 
not be  shaken  off  overnight. 

Most  important,  however,  and  most  dis- 
turbing is  the  attitude  which  the  President 
has  taken  on  the  question  of  the  Talta- 
Potsdam  resolution  per  se.     To  us  It  to  a 


moral  question  as  well  as  a  sotomn  cam« 
palgn  pledge,  without  any  qualifying  state- 
ments, whatsoever.  To  us.  It  does  not  make 
the  slightest  difference,  whether  Talta  and 
Potsdam  were  secret  deals  or  not.  or  whether 
the  Russians  alone  have  perverted  the  terms 
and  the  clear  intent  of  the  agreements. 

Both  Yalta  and  Potsdam  were  and  are 
unworthy  of  American  Ideals;  moreover,  our 
continued  adherence  to  them  constitute*  a 
danger  to  the  future  of  this  Nation.  Mil- 
lions of  good  Americans  condemn  them  and 
want  them  scrapped. 

How,  in  the  name  of  common  decency.  ««n 
the  men  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country  relndorse  the  sanctity  per  se  of 
both  Yalta  and  Potsdam  in  one  breath  and. 
in  the  next  breath,  tell  the  world  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  ar«  never 
acquiescent  In  such  enslavement  of  any 
people. 

Yalta  snd  Potsdam  were  not  "perverted" 
by  the  Russians;  they  were  already  perverse, 
as  a  very  raw  expression  of  "Realpolitik." 
when  Stalin.  Roosevelt,  and  Churchill  sat 
down  to  sell  Into  enslavement  or  drive  Into 
exile  many  million  Chinese,  many  million 
Poles,  and  more  than  12  million  people  at 
German  ethnic  origin. 

We  congratulate  Senator  Tavt  for  his  firm 
attitude  and  we  express  the  wish  that  the 
resolution,  with  his  amendment,  will  win 
decisively. 

It  U  time  to  make  •  clean  break  with  a 
bipiu-tisan  foreign  policy  which  has  become 
a  farce.  It  Is  time  to  retiu^  to  decent  ways 
In  foreign  relations — and  never  mind  who, 
living  or  dead,  will  be  hit  with  bricks.  There 
has  been  entirely  too  much  pussyfooting, 
breastbeatlng.  and  sanctifying  In  the  past 
decade.  We  have  to  make  a  new  beginning 
and  the  sooner  we  start,  the  better  It  will  be 
for  ym  and  the  future  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  might  be  best  all  around  to  shelve  the 
resolution  which  will  not  achieve  much,  any- 
way, completely.  But  it  was  the  Prealdent 
who  saw  fit  to  Include  this  matter  in  his  mes- 
sage in  a  way  which  made  his  Intentlona 
very  plain — at  that  time.  To  call  thto  now 
campaign  oratory  goes  really  too  far. 

The  opening  gun  has  been  fired.  Our  eyea 
are  on  a  courageous  Senate  and  a  fortlirlcht 
President,  a  man  who  might  beooma  truly 
great  by  admitting  past  mistakes,  oommitted 
In  the  ardor  of  cruaadlng. 

Any  plain  deviations  from  sacred  pledgee 
Will  be  remembered  and  carefully  stared 
away.  The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
amblgxilty  and  windlness.  They  know  the 
temper  of  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  champing  at  the  bit.  They  want  thm 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  They  hav« 
been  fed  pap  for  too  many  years.  Now.  they 
expect  their  elected  repreeentatlves,  from 
the  President  down,  to  step  forward  and  bo 
counted. 

The  YalU-Potsdam  rsMlutlon  U  a  begin- 
ning.    There  is  more  to  come. 
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Resolntioiu  CoaJeauif  Pcrsocvtioa  bf 
SoTiet  RaMia  and  Satelfitc  Coutriot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  lOmBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESBNTATiyBS 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  and  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Jules  J.  Paglin.  chairman, 
delegate  committee  on  community  af- 
alrs.  Jewish  Federation  of  New  Orleans. 
I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  accompanying  resolutions. 


Resolution  adopted  by  delegate  body  of 
community  affairs  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  New  Orleans,  February  2«,  19M: 

"Every  right-thinking  and  jUHtlce-lovlng 
person  in  the  United  States  has  been  shocked 
and  chagrined  to  learn  of  the  beastly  perse- 
cution of  Jews  and  other  minority  groups  In 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries. 
Therefore,  all  of  us  present  at  this  gather- 
ing desire  to  protest  against  these  atrocitlea 
and  to  condemn  these  Inhuman  practices. 
We  furthermore  desire  to  give  expression  to 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
will  make  their  voices  heard  in  behalf  of 
democracy  and  humanity  and  protest  vigor- 
ously against  the  at>ominable  crimes  that  are 
being  perpetrated  by  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
satellites." 

Resolution  unanimously  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. February  26,  1953.  and  endorsed  by 
delegate  body  on  ccmimunity  affairs  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  New  Orleans: 

"Reaolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  that  the  vicious  and 
Inhuman  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  puppet  governments  In 
satellite  states  in  Europe  and  Asia  against 
minority  groups,  such  as  the  perseuction  of 
Greek  Orthodox  congregations,  the  imprison- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  the  harass- 
ment of  Protestant  denominations,  and  sup- 
pression of  Moslem  oommimltles,  the  perse- 
cution and  scattering  of  ethnic  groups  in 
Poland.  In  the  Ukraine.  In  the  Baltic  and 
Balkan  States,  and  in  many  other  areas 
under  Soviet  domination,  and  most  recently 
tbe  Increasing  persecution  of  the  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  deserve  the  strongest  con- 
demnation by  all  people  who  believe  that 
spiritual  values  are  the  basis  of  hiunan 
progress  and  freedom." 

Member  organisations  at  the  delegate  com- 
mittee on  community  affairs  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  New  Orjeans:  Anshe  Sfard  Con- 
gregation, Anshe  Sfard  Sisterhood.  Beth  Israel 
Congregation,  Beth  Israel  Sisterhood,  Bnal 
Brith  Lodge,  B'nat  B'rith  Women's  Auxiliary. 
Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Hadas- 
sah,  Chevra  TlilUm  Congregation.  Chevra 
ThlUm  Sisterhood.  Gates  of  Prayer  Congrega- 
tion. Gates  ot  Prayer  Sisterhood,  w^^-itntt^ 
Jewish  Federation.  Mlxrachi  Organlaitlon. 
Pioneer  Women,  Temple  Sinai  Congregation. 
Temple  Slnal  Sisterhood.  Touro  Synagogue 
Congregation,  Touro  Synagogue  Sisterhood. 
Workmen's  Circle,  Zlontot  Organisation. 


Mamifactvkf  fa  Mbtitsippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  IHOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MiMisaifti 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  IUD>RBSXNTAT1VIB 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao,  I  include  an 
address  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Todd,  of  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  ec<Miomics  of 
Mississippi  State  College,  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  Rotary  Club,  of  Stark- 
ville.  Miss,,  on  February  27.  1953: 
MAirorAcruKiMo  m  MiaaiBaiFPi 

The  economic  location  of  factories  depends 
on  taxes,  freight  rates,  transportation  facili- 
ties, climate,  community  services,  the  atti- 
tude and  character  of  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially on  a  supply  of  materials  and  power 
and  labor  and  on  access  to  markets.  The 
success  of  manufactiulng  enterprises  de- 
pends on  a  complex  of  factors,  but  supremely 
on  the  use  of  science  and  technology  in  every 


■tage  to  final  marketing  of  products.  Im- 
provements  in  any  segment  of  the  economy 
of  a  trade  area  create  manufacturing  oppor- 
tunities. 

From  such  considerations  we  Judge  the 
potential  of  manufacturing  In  Mississippi. 
And  perhaps  we  can  best  Judge  from  what 
already  has  been  done.  If  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  materials  they  are  available  in 
nearby  States  or  Latin  America  with  cheap 
transportation.  We  have  the  greatest  and 
the  fastest  growing  markets  on  earth.  We 
have  adequate  power  from  TVA  and  from 
generators  using  natural  gas.  We  have  the 
labor.  The  other  factors  are  under  our  con- 
trol, being  matters  of  education,  cultxire,  re- 
search, organized  effort,  management,  con- 
servation, and  tbe  development  of  the  re- 
newable resources  in  which  we  are  rich. 

Mississippi  factories  employ  about  100,000 
workers  now. 

Lumber  Is  about  40  percent  of  the  tree — 
It  wotild  not  pay  to  ship  the  tree.  Actually 
we  do  most  of  the  manufactvirlng  of  wood 
products  near  where  the  timber  grows.  Be- 
sides lumber  we  make  veneer,  plywood,  pulp, 
kraft  paper,  paper  bags,  paper  board,  toys, 
golf  sticks,  wooden  parts  for  textUe  ma- 
chinery and  for  skis,  tool  handles,  furniture 
for  home  and  office,  fixtures  and  cabinets  of 
many  kinds,  toilet  seats,  hardboard  like  ma- 
sonlte,  picture  frames,  crates,  cartons,  boxe^, 
croesties,  creoeoted  fence  posts  and  telephone 
poles,  prefabricated  houses,  naval  stores,  and 
several  dosen  chemicals.  We  could  make 
rayon,  cellophane,  and  newsprint.  We  use 
some  of  the  waste  from  pulping  mills,  and 
could  use  more,  to  make  useful  chemicals. 
Research  into  llgnin  may  soon  bring  a  chemi- 
cal and  plastics  Industry  that  "may  rival 
that  built  on  coal."  to  use  the  language  of 
the  NaUonal  City  Bank. 

F(xly-odd-thousand  workers  are  employed 
In  Mississippi  making  products  of  wood. 
Over  54  percent  of  our  land  is  in  timber,  and 
foresters  say  that  timber  output  can  be  mul- 
tlpUed  by  three,  if  we  do  good  forestry.  The 
industry  then,  could  employ  at  least  an- 
other 50.000.  The  markets  and  the  factories 
we  may  be  sure  of,  U  we  do  enough  good 
forestry. 

We  gin  and  compress  cotton,  we  have  cot- 
tonseed and  soybean  oil  mills.  We  also  have 
a  few  cotton  mills  that  employ  6,600  persons 
and  they  may  expand  as  one  Is  doing  now. 
But  the  cotton  mill  biuiness  Is  largely  pre- 
empted by  States  east  of  us.  Furthermore. 
cotton  and  all  Its  products  may.  In  too  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  hlgh-prlce  supports 
and  regimentation,  continue  to  price  them- 
selves out  of  the  markets.  Cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  South  has  been  a  declining  busi- 
ness, and  it  may  be  that  manufacture  of 
cotton  textiles  In  the  South  will  also  be- 
come a  declining  Industry  as  cotton  produc- 
tion shifts  elsewhere .  In  the  world.  Jtist  as 
the  maniifacture  of  cottonseed  {H-oducts  has 
already  sharply  declined.  But  the  manu- 
facture at  rayon,  nylon,  and  other  sjrnthetlc 
fibers,  and  still  others  to  come  from  lab<«ii- 
torlee.  Is  a  better  opportunity.  A  new  rayon 
mill  at  Mobile  uses  pulp  from  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  mill  at  Natches.  There  Is 
a  new  Acrllan  Plant  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  a  new 
nylon  plant  at  Pensacola.  Tennessee  and 
South  Carolina  each  has  several  synthetic 
fiber  plants.    We  can  have  theiti  as  well. 

Almost  every  kind  of  clothing  Is  made  in 
Mississippi  factories  with  18,500  workers. 
Others  make  textile  products  like  tents  and 
awnings,  and  will  make  carpets  and  the  bur- 
lap base  for  carpets.    All  these  should  grow. 

Food  and  beverage  plants  rank  third,  us- 
ing over  10.000  workers.  They  should  grow 
with  population  and  xirbanization,  and  with 
any  increase  In  the  production  at  grain, 
sweet  potatoes,  vegetables,  vegetable  oils, 
meats,  seafoods,  poultry,  milk,  and  fruits 
for  processing.  Now  that  we  grow  rice  we 
are  to  have  a  rice  mill. 

We  process  dog  and  cat  foods  and  live- 
stock and  potiltry  feeds,  lliese  are  growing 
industries. 


The  Borden  plant  at  Macon,  no  longer 
processing  milk  because  of  the  dwindling 
milk  supply.  Is  making  Instant  coffee.  The 
food  Industries  will  grow,  but  we  had  better 
expect  upsets.  In  the  language  of  the  chair- 
man of  Consolidated  Grocers.  "The  most 
dramatic  changes  in  food  production  are  yet 
to  come,  and  we  can  expect  them  to  come 
fast." 

In  1949  we  had  68  plants  making  chemi- 
cals. Including  fertilizers.  Now  we  have 
many  others;  and  the  year  1953  will  see  the 
completion  of  plants  costing  $35  million. 
Already  they  employ  6,800,  soon  should  em- 
ploy twice  as  many.  We  now  process  vegeta- 
ble oils,  wood  chemicals,  petroleum,  and  nAt- 
iiral  gas,  and  some  inorganic  chemicals/  A 
plant  at  Columbus  will  use  salt.  We  may 
soon  have  a  plant  making  sulfuric  add  from 
sulfiir  from  our  own  mining.  We  hope  for 
more  oil  >and  natural  gas  for  our  chemical 
Industries.  Research  no  doubt  will  discover 
other  basic  products  for  chemical  industries 
to  use;  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about 
what  we  have.  Most  of  us  don't  know  or 
appreciate  chemistry. 

We  do  know  that  from  pine  knots,  stumps, 
and  sawdust  several  doaen  useful  chemicals 
are  made;  that  corncobs  and  oat  hulls  are 
used  at  Memphis  to  make  furfural,  an  In- 
gredient of  nylon;  that  all  we  need  to  make 
nitrogen  fertilizer  Is  natural  gas,  air,  and 
water;  that  the  great  petrochemical  plants 
t\UTi  out  scores  of  products  which  enter  Into 
the  making  of  thousands  of  other  products. 
We  know  there  are  Innxmierable  possible 
combinations  of  the  hydrocarbon  molecules 
cheaply  obtained  from  natural  gas  and. 
therefore,  countless  other  fibers,  rubbers, 
plastics,  feeds,  and  foods,  may  be  made  from 
them.  Other  compounds  can  make  countless 
other  new  things.  Of  the  amino  acids  that 
are  essential  building  blocks  in  the  human 
body,  several  already  are  made  synthetically; 
animals  are  fed  urea  or  ammonia  with  black- 
strap molasses  to  supply  part  of  these  build- 
ing blocks.  Who  wlU  set  the  limits  to 
chemical  manufactui'es? 

Surprisingly,  fifth  on  our  list  In  numbers 
employed  is  the  manufacture  of  transporta- 
tion equipment.  It  employs  600  now.  These 
plants  make  wagons,  truck  bodies,  trailers, 
buses,  ships,  bcLrges,  boats,  bicycles,  and 
motorcycles. 

About  3,500  other  workers  make  other 
metal  products.  These  include  steam  boil- 
ers, power  lawn  mowers,  sheet  metal,  steel 
shapes,  tools,  several  farm  implements,  earth 
moving  machinery,  road  machinery,  lifting 
and  loading  machinery,  structural  steel,  sec- 
tions of  great  steel  bridges,  steel  casement 
widows,  steel  pipes,  altiminum  pipes,  tanks, 
drums,  gutters,  downspouts,  traps,  decoys, 
heavy  towing  tractors,  sawmill  machinery, 
hydraulic  pumps,  logging  machinery,  motors, 
compressors,  and  caskets.  A  new  factory  at 
Laurel  will  make  aluminum  vessels  for  the 
dairy  trade,  one  at  Gulfport  wlU  make  aluml- 
niun  pipe  for  Irrigation;  and  a  plant  will 
make  screw  conveyors.  Other  plants  make 
light  bulbe,  fiuoreecent  lights,  electric  testing 
equipment,  meters,  st<x«ge  batteries,  and  a 
number  of  electric  appliances.  Including 
woodworking  machinery. 

The  metal  fabricating  industries,  those 
making  electrical  appliances,  and  the  like — 
we  shaU  have  more  oC  them,  and  thoee  we 
have  will  grow;  and  we  are  entering  an  age 
of  new  metals  (Bering  new  (^portunltles. 

Electronics  Is  a  dynamic  Industry  with 
many  poeslbUltles  for  factories. 

The  South  has  come  to  be  the  greatest 
producer  of  plastics.  We  do  only  a  little 
by  way  of  using  plastics  to  make  other 
things;  plastic  fabrications  is  a  growing  In- 
dtjstry. 

We  make  levels,  tbennometen,  lenses,  den- 
tures, artificial  limbs.  We  make  rubber  tires, 
tubes,  and  other  rubber  products.  We  make 
asphalt  tile  fiooring,  asphalt  roofing,  asphalt 
paints.  We  process  tung  nuts.  We  make 
shoes,  sporting  goods,  slppers.  auto  tags,  neoa 
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signs,  fishing  poles,  brooms,  mops,  and  collars 
and  harness  for  work  animals. 

In  1949  there  were  136  plants  with  orer 
2.000  employees  making  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products.  Since  then  we  have  the  lAarquette 
cement  plant,  a  plant  making  bottles,  and 
others  In  this  field.  We  make  concrete 
blocks,  pipe,  culverts,  garden  furniture,  tile, 
flue  blocks,  well  curbs,  and  mattresses  for 
Mlsslsssippl  River  flood  controL  We  make 
marble  and  granite  memorials  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  We  make  glass  for  fluorescent 
lamps,  bottles,  and  jars.  We  make  mirrors. 
lYom  clay  we  make  pottery,  brick,  filtering 
compounds,  and  sewer  pipe,  and  other  pipe. 
There  are  other  possibUltlea. 

The  South  makes  4.5  mlUlnn  tons  of  steel  a 
year,  but  uses  9.  Mountalna  of  high-grade 
ore  will  be  bro\ight  out  of  Venezxiela.  The 
distance  is  the  same  to  our  coast  as  to  Phila- 
delphia. Can  we  not  have  a  9400  million 
steel  mill?  Other  plants  would  be  built  near- 
by to  su;^)ly  it  and  to  use  the  steel  and  to 
supply  the  families  of  the  factory  and  serv- 
ice workers.  It  would  qiilckly  be  a  city  of 
100.000. 

Tlie  publishing  and  printing  industry  em- 
ploys more  than  3.000.  and  will  grow  as  the 
economy  grows.  We  have  nUaoellaneous 
Other  sorts  of  factories. 

In  1889  Henry  W.  Grady  told  the  story  ot 
the  one-gallus  OecR^ian  whose  funeral  he 
attended:  "They  cut  through  the  solid  mar- 
l>le  to  make  his  grave,  and  yet  a  Uttle  tomb- 
atone  they  put  above  him  was  from  Ver- 
mont. They  Inirled  him  in  the  heart  of  a 
pine  forest,  and  yet  the  pine  eoflin  was  im- 
ported from  Cincinnati.  They  burled  >»tm 
within  touch  of  an  Iron  mine,  and  yet  the 
nails  in  his  coffin  and  the  Iron  in  the  shovel 
that  dog  his  grave  were  Imported  from  Pitts- 
burgh. They  burled  him  by  the  side  of  the 
best  sheep-grazing  country  on  the  earth,  and 
yet  the  wool  in  the  coflSn  bands  and  the  cof- 
fin bands  themselves  were  brought  from  the 
North.  They  buried  him  In  a  New  York  coat 
and  a  Boston  pair  of  shoes  and  a  pair  of 
breeches  from  Chicago  and  a  shirt  from  Cln- 
dimati.  The  South  didn't  furnish  a  thing 
<m  earth  for  that  funeral  but  tha  corpse  and 
the  hole  in  the  grotmd." 

But  now.  here  aa  in  Georgia,  we  can  sup- 
ply a  funeral.  And  Instead  of  this  gener- 
alised list,  if  we  should  describe  In  detaU 
Mississippi  manufactures,  we  would  have  a 
book. 

Many  factories  have  been  doubled,  or  more. 
In  the  last  few  years.  The  Plltrol  Plant, 
established  at  Jackson  In  1936,  pays  nearly 
10  times  as  much  in  taxes  as  the  original 
cost— much  of  oiu-  growth  will  be  by  way  of 
expansion. 

What  we  have  enlarges  our  vision,  expecta- 
tions, and  efforts.  We  are  learning  how  to 
plan  tor  sound  enterprises  and  how  to  value 
resources  like  wat«-,  sawdust,  and  waste 
products  that  have  polluted  oin-  streams. 
We  have  a  labor  supply,  we  are  getting  a  sup- 
ply of  skUled  and  semi-skilled  labor.  Wc 
are  getting  local  investors,  enterprisers, 
technicians,  managers,  and  industrial  engi- 
neers and  financiers.  We  are  accumulating 
capital,  and,  like  the  whole  South,  we  have  a 
rating  as  one  erf  the  best  places  for  capital 
to  be  invested.  We  are  beginning  to  benefit 
by  the  enormous  expansion  of  industrial  re- 
aearch  in  the  South. 

The  vice  chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck  says 
that  in  1986  Sears  could  buy  less  than  $3 
million  worth  erf  manufactured  products  in 
MlSBlsslppl.  but  in  1961  |«3  million.  But  he 
asks  for  more. 

-General  Wood,  chairman  of  Sears,  predicts 
that  in  a  few  decades  the  population  of  Texas 
wUl  exceed  that  of  New  York  State,  and  that 
political  and  economic  power  will  pass  from 
the  AiUntIo  seaboard  to  the  South  and  the 
West. 

Hie  proeeas  of  IndustrlaliBatlon  la  cumula- 
tive, there  is  a  mtiltiplylng  elTect.  Factories 
can  for  other  f actorlas  and  for  servlMs,  and 


these  in  torn  for  more  factories.  Progress 
brings  more  progress,  provided  we  act  with 
economic  wisdom. 

There  has  come  to  be  a  widespread  belief 
that  laws  and  price  supports  can  maintain 
the  markets  and  prices  and  the  status  quo. 
But  carried  too  far  they  speed  the  develop- 
ment at  substitutes  and  foreign  production, 
and  are  self-defeating.  Let  us  meet  com- 
petition by  higher  productivity  so  that  we 
may  lower  prices.  That  Is  the  hlstorle  way 
of  progress. 

Our  factories  are  the  creation  of  science 
and  technology.  Our  futin^  development 
will  stem  from  the  same  soxirce.  Therefore, 
our  potential  is  great. 

Our  salvation  depends  on  alertness  to 
change.  Five  years  can  bring  change  that 
a  thousand  years  of  the  past  did  not  bring. 
Butter  gives  way  to  margarine,  ice  cream  to 
a  substitute,  soap  to  detergents.  Mule 
muscle  gives  way  to  a  tiny  engine  with  a  hun- 
dred or  thoiisands  of  hcMvepower.  Lifting  by 
human  arms  and  backs  gives  way  to  the 
crane  and  the  fork  lift  truck,  the  hand 
shovel  to  great  earth-moving  machines,  the 
cradle  to  the  combine.  Seeing  with  the  eye 
is  supplemented  by  electronics,  human  con- 
trols by  electronic  controls.  "Hie  hoe  gives 
way  to  chemical  weed  control,  hand  picking 
to  machine  picking  of  cotton.  Silk  and 
cotton  give  way  Increasingly  to  synthetic 
fibers.     Vanilla  is  not  vanilla. 

Let  \u  keep  abreast  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Better  machines  are  coming.  We 
are  finding  out  the  chemistry  of  proteins 
and  the  human  body,  the  chemistry  the  cow 
uses  to  make  milk,  the  chemistry  molds  xised 
to  make  antibiotics,  and  more  and  more 
about  the  chemistry  of  photosynthesis.  Al- 
ready we  are  using  or  duplicating  many  of 
these  processes  In  factories.  Machines  create 
isotopes,  change  one  element  into  another, 
and  have  made  new  elements;  they  turn 
matter  into  energy;  they  soon  will  convert 
energy  Into  matter.  Technology  will  harness 
stm  other  energies  in  machines.  With  com- 
puters and  electronic  controls  and  catalysts 
i.nd  other  magic,  factories  perform  miracles 
of  production,  and  will  do  greater  miracles. 

Such  is  manufacturing  now.  Our  share 
will  be  a  function  of  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  science  and  technology, 
and  the  use  we  make  of  them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OTNXW  TOKK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVS3 

Tuesdav.  March  3. 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker:  the  ap- 
pended article  by  Maj.  Gen.  E.  P.  Bul- 
lene.  Chief  of  the  Army  Chemical  Corps, 
details  the  operation  of  arsenals  by  the 
Chemical  Corps  under  the  specialized 
management  device  known,  as  the  Army 
Industrial  Fund.  These  arsenals  are 
typical  of  the  many  factory-tjrpe  instal- 
latkMis  opented  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  armed  services  to  produce  muni- 
tions and  render  services  for  all  branches 
of  the  defense  establishment.  General 
Bullene,  Chief  of  the  Chemical  Corps, 
and  his  officers,  enlisted  men  and  civil- 
ian employees  are  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  job  they  are 
doing  eikxig  this  line.  I  am  particular- 
ly fond  of  the  corps  In  which,  as  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  I  served  dur- 
ing the  war  and  now  am  assigned  aa  a 
Reserve  officer. 


A  IVkw  Look"  nr  Mjutsxt  PaoDtrcnoir 

(By  MaJ.  Osn.  K.  F.  BuUaoa.  Chief  Chamical 
Ofilcar,   Department    of    Army) 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  highly  es- 
penstve  preparations  against  potential 
enemies  whoas  basic  aim  eovld  ba  to  bank- 
rupt our  ecimamy  through  the  shear  weight 
of  this  expense.  In  this  near-dilemma,  waste 
and  tneflieiency  assume  the  importanee  of 
evU  '^glanta."  and  the  Army  Chemical  Corps 
has  atappcd  into  a  role  of  "giant  klUer." 
The  corps  has  been  testing  a  plan  which 
proves  to  be  a  real  aid  to  eAelency  and  llexl- 
bility  In  the  management  of  men.  money, 
and  materials.  It  can  bring  imagination 
and  ingenuity  into  play  in  stretching  our  tax 
dollars. 

Although  the  plan  was  not  originated  In 
the  Chemical  Corps,  the  corps  can  Justly 
feel  proud  <rf  the  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness which  have  been  required  to  transform 
its  theory  into  actual  practice.  Deserving  of 
special  mention  on  this  score  are  Brig.  Oen. 
H.  H.  Black,  eommanding  general  of  the 
corps'  materiel  command;  Col.  Crawford  M. 
Kellogg,  formerly  commanding  oOcer  of  o\ir 
Ro^y  Mountain  arsenal,  and  many  otiMra, 
including  the  entire  staffs  of  theee  units. 

This  spectalieed  management  device  Is 
known  as  the  Army  Industrial  Fund  (or  r»- 
TcHvlng-type  fund)  system.  R  has  cleared 
the  hurdle  at  a  I-year  test  with  good  re- 
sults and  recently  received  ofBclal  sanction. 
The  test  was  held  at  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal, where  the  system  Is  stiO  In  use.  This 
station  has  since  become  tlie  point  upon 
which  moet  eyes  of  the  Army  are  fixed  for 
guidance  In  terms  of  experience  gained  to- 
ward implementation  of  an  Army-wide  pro- 
gram which  ultimately  contemplates  bring- 
ing about  54  major  installations  under  this 
means  of  management. 

Meanwhile,  the  plan  has  been  Installed  at 
our  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  and  Lt.  Col.  John  J. 
Hayes,  former  Chemical  Corps  complroUer 
and  one  of  the  sparkplugs  In  the  Inltlatlott 
of  this  program,  has  been  tranaferred  to  that 
station  ai  its  commanding  oflloer.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  the  system  be  put  to  use  at 
several  other  chemical  facilities. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  theory  of  this 
plan  is  that  Pine  Bluff  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenals  have  been  "put  into  bxialneas"  with 
a  fixed  amount  of  working  capltaL  Thera- 
after.  all  goods  and  services  they  produce  aia 
strictly  on  a  buyer-seUer  relationship  with 
their  customers — the  Army.  Navy.  Air  F^vce, 
and  other  Government  agencies.  This  has 
the  effect  of  putting  a  dollar  value  on  every 
phase  of  operation  and  each  action  taken. 
Thus,  from  a  quick  glance  at  ttaa  raootda. 
areas  of  mismanagement,  as  well  as  clues  to 
their  remedy,  are  clearly  and  quickly  high- 
Rocky  Mountain  was  picked  as  a  test  sta- 
tion for  development  of  thla  eoncapt  be- 
cause, in  contrast  to  the  traditional  typa 
mUitary  poet,  it  U  almost  entirely  an  indus- 
trial facility.  It  was  built  in  lBi2  on  a 
22.000-acre  tract  about  la  mllea  northeast 
of  Denver.  Oolo.  Durlnc  World  War  n,  it 
produced  chlorine  and  certain  incendiary 
mimitlons,  and  was  afterward  frtaced  on  a 
standby  status,  it  was  only  partially  re- 
opened at  the  outset  of  the  Koraan  attuatlon. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  the  second  ot  ttaa  ecrp^ 
Industrial  faciliUes  to  be  brought  under  this 
program,  was  also  btiUt  in  World  War  n  and 
produced  some  of  the  Incendiary  bombs  used 
by  United  States  and  Its  allies.  Cxirrently, 
two  of  this  Arkansas  statton'a  main  projects 
are  filling  wliite  phnsphoroas  sImUb  and  re- 
filling certain  typaa  of  unuand  World  War  n 
bomb  clusters. 

Both  arsenals  are  typical  of  tha  many 
factory-type  InstallaUons  operated  by  tha 
various  armed  services  to  produce  mimiUona 
and  render  certain  miscellaneous  servioes  for 
all  branches  of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  individual  Defense  agendas  buy  ^M 
sell,  to  each  other,  the  output  of  their  re- 
■pectiva  Industrial  plants.    Payment,  as  la 
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most  commercial  transactions,  is  made  on 
a  unit-cost  basis. 

This  unit  cost,  or  the  ciutomer's  price, 
probably  best  Ulustrates  the  major  difference 
between  the  industrial  fund  financing  plan 
and  the  old  appropriation  type,  commonly 
used  by  other  Government  agencies  today. 
In  the  case  of  an  arsenal,  for  example,  its 
expenses  under  the  old  system  would  be 
paid  from  several  different  appropriations, 
sometimes  running  into  the  dosens.  As  the 
books  on  these  appropriations  were  kept  sep- 
arately, in  many  cases  at  widely  separated 
geographical  points.  It  all  boiled  down  to  the 
fact  that  these  arsenals  were  using  money 
from  several  different  bank  accounts,  with- 
out coordinated  control.  Accordingly,  an 
sccurate  reckoning  of  the  entire  coat  of  a 
given  item  of  arsenal  production  was  im- 
possible, and  in  fact  was  never  sttempted. 
except  on  a  statistical  basis.  Because  of  this 
separation  of  cost  figures,  customers  prices 
were  btued  on  comparatively  crude  estimates. 

In  contrast  to  this  separation,  the  new 
Bjrstem  uses  a  single  fund,  from  which  all 
production  expenses  are  paid.  This  enables 
the  accumulation  of  costs  at  a  single  point 
of  control,  and  ciutomer  prices  can  then  be 
calculated  rather  accurately.  Payments  from 
ciutomers  fiow  back  into  this  same  fund 
reservoir,  hence  the  term  "revolving."  The 
regulations  require  that  this  revolving  fund 
be  maintained  at  the  same  constant  level, 
and  this  rule  operates  to  insure  that  cus- 
tomer prices  include  all  actual  production 
costs  Incurred. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  arsenal 
management  Is  thereby  afforded  a  complete 
and  accurate  set  of  figures  on  the  dollars 
spent  for  each  purpose,  and  these  can  be 
readily  matched  against  production  data. 
At  Rocky  Mountain,  for  example,  a  monthly 
operating  statement  of  this  type  is  prepared 
for  each  level  of  management,  beginning 
.with  the  shop  foremen  and  supervtsors. 
Bach  of  these  men  thereby  obtains  a  clear 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
tivities of  his  particular  shop  for  the  preced- 
ing month.  This  complete  picture  of  opera- 
tions can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Inunedl- 
ate  recognition  of  deficiencies  and  the  initia- 
tion of  prompt  corrective  actions  for  the 
more  economical  use  of  men.  money,  and  ma- 
terials. It  also  promotes  an  acute  cost-con- 
sciousness, which  permeates  all  ranks. 

Procedures  have  been  adopted  to  assure 
that  these  flgxires  wiU  accurately  refiect  the 
cost  of  all  labor  and  materials  used  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  on  each  Job.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  all  tools  and  equipment 
having  a  normal  life  of  leas  than  1  year,  as 
well  as  special  machinery  acquired  specifi- 
cally for  a  given  project,  are  financed  from 
the  revolving  fund  and  repaid  by  customers. 
The  same  Is  true  of  repairs  of  active  plant 
and  equipment. 

Materials  and  supplies  tised  from  inven- 
tories are  charged  in  the  end  item  price  in 
accordance  with  a  method  known  and  ac- 
cepted in  private  Industry  as  the  weighted 
average.  Civilian  labor  and  salaries  are 
charged  to  production  at  actual  cost,  and 
charges  for  direct  labor  are  priced  to  include 
overtime  and  provisions  for  annual  and  sick 
leave.  Indirect  labor  (administrative  and 
the  like)  is  treated  as  an  overhead  cost  and 
is  equitably  distributed  to  the  production 
centers. 

The  medical  department  at  Rocky  Mo\m- 
taln  affords  an  Ulustratlon  of  the  way  the 
costs  of  indirect  support  activities  are 
brought  into  tlie  pictxire.  The  dispensaries 
operated  by  this  depculment  are  equipped 
to  provide  complete  indxistrial  medical  serv- 
ices. Theee  have  been  made  available  to 
lessees.  sateUite.  and  military  personnel  at 
an  established  rate  per  treatment.  After  de- 
ducticm  of  the  direct  charges  to  these  ac- 
counts, the  remainder  la  charged  to  the 
production  centers,  each  center  receiving  a 
portion  based  on  the  number  of  workers  it 
employs.    In  this  way.  the  arsenal's  medical 


bill  does  not  become  a  hidden,  and  henea 
irrecoverable  drain  on  the  revolving  fund. 

All  theee  detailed  arrangements  for  an  ac- 
curate recording  of  labor,  materials,  and 
support  costs  simply  make  it  possible  to  add 
up  an  accurate  price  for  the  customer.  This 
price  must  exactly  replace  arsenal  expendi- 
tures, for  the  regulations  do  not  permit  the 
revolving  fund  to  show  a  profit  or  loss.  But 
this  same  price  also  Includes  practically  all 
items  of  expense  over  which  the  local  man- 
agement can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise any  restraining  or  directing  influence; 
these  same  cost  items  are  variables  which 
can  be  converted  to  reliable  yardsticks  of 
performance.  The  figures,  in  the  form  of  the 
monthly  operating  statement,  become  a  mir- 
ror into  which  arsenal  bosses  can  direct  long 
and  searching  looks  to  detect  errors  and  pos- 
sible approaches  to  improvements. 

Regarding  these  charges  to  customers,  one 
note  of  caution  is  required  ut  this  point: 
Arsenal  prlcee  are  comparable  to  those  of 
private  Industry  only  in  a  certain  limited 
sense.  Rocky  Mountain's  physical  plant  cost 
about  165  million  when  it  was  built  and  Pine 
Bluff's  about  $00  million — and  no  plant  de- 
preciation is  included  In  the  bill  for  finished 
goods.  Nor  are  major  replacements  and  ad- 
ditions of  property,  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances, injiuies  and  damages  paid  through 
the  United  States  Employees  Compensation 
Conunlssion,  the  share  of  the  Oovemment's 
contribution  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  or  maintenance  of  idle  faculties.  On 
this  subject,  the  Defense  Department  regu- 
lations state: 

"All  persons  desiring  to  compare  total  costs 
of  production  in  defense  lnd\istrlal^-or  com- 
mercial-t3rpe  establishments  with  costs  of 
similar  private  establishments  should  be  ad- 
vised of  the  difficulty  of  full  comparison  of 
costs — although  a  private  establishment 
pays  taxes,  insurance,  etc..  where  the  Oov- 
ernment  jMiys  none,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  engaged  heavily  in  training  and  in 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  faciUtles 
and  organizations  under  peacetime  condi- 
tions for  use  in  an  emergency,  which  opera- 
tions are  not  necessarily  economic  from  a 
business  viewpoint,  and  It  is  not  possible  In 
every  case  to  identify  all  nonproductive 
coats." 

Both  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenals  keep  careful  records  on  these  ex- 
cepted Items  (known  technicaUy  as  statisti- 
cal costs),  however,  for  it  is  planned  that  at 
least  8ome  of  them  will  eventually  be  broiight 
into  the  group  to  be  paid  from  the  revolv- 
iiig  fund.  Meanwhile,  the  money  for  most 
of  theee  statistical  costs  comes  from  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  available  for  these 
specific  purposes.  Aside  from  these  varia- 
tions, these  Government  Installations  oper- 
ate under  an  accoimtlng  system  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  type  used  In  private 
Indvistry. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  this  sirs- 
tem  begins  with  the  Hoover  Commission, 
established  after  World  War  II  to  study  the 
poosibilitles  of  Government  reorganization. 
Based  on  a  recommendation  of  this  group, 
the  81st  Congress  enacted  section  405  of 
Public  Law  216,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  cm  Augiist  10,  1949.  This  provi- 
sion authorised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
establish  wc»-klng-capital  funds  for  indxu- 
trlal-type  activities.  Tb  Implement  this  leg- 
islaticHi,  Defense  Department  Regulations 
ware  published  under  date  of  J\ily  13,  1950. 

In  May  of  1951  a  working  group  of  Army 
Comptroller  and  Chemical  Oorpe  representa- 
tives made  a  visit  to  our  Colorado  installa- 
tion to  study  the  feasibility  of  putting  these 
provisions  into  effect.  This  task  force  made 
a  second  trip  a  month  later  to  draw  up  cer- 
tain necessary  documents;  among  these  was 
a  charter  which  authorized  Rocky  Mountain 
a  working  capital  consisting  of  $9  million 
In  cash  and  miscellaneous  supines  valued 
at  $6,340,000.  In  July  1961  operations  began 
on  a  test  basis.     (At  approziinately  the  same 


time  similar  tests  began  within  the  Quarter- 
master and  Ordnance  Corps). 

Meanwhile,  in  the  2-month  period  follow- 
ing the  first  visit,  this  group  liad  to  deal 
with  a  multitude  of  problems  never  previ- 
ously encountered.  The  effectiveness  of 
their  work  was  later  reilected  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Lovett.  then  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  congratulating  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  on  the  successful  progress 
of  operations  at  the  arsenal  xuider  these 
funding  arrangements. 

Now,  after  more  than  a  year's  operation 
at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  some  ot  the 
effects  of  the  system  can  be  rather  clearly 
seen.  It  has  put  the  entire  organization  on 
its  toes;  there  is  a  calculating  and  continuing 
effort  toward  greater  effectiveness  with  less 
waste  effort.  All  over  the  poet  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  taxpayer  is  being  saved  plenty 
of  hard  cash. 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  had  expected 
to  pay  about  $300  each  for  a  certain  order 
of  bomb  clusters.  At  the  last  count,  how- 
ever, the  average  cost  for  all  production  had 
been  driven  down  to  $288  per  cluster  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  Air  Force  would  save 
about  $850,000  on  this  lot  alone.  For  the 
first  month  of  production.  It  actually  cost 
the  arsenal  $315  to  make  each  of  these  clus- 
ters, but  when  this  figure  was  Hashed  on 
the  monthly  statement  all  hands  knew  that 
Improvements  had  to  be  made.  The  cost 
went  down  to  $310  and  then  to  $299  as  the 
workmen  became  more  skilled;  but  the  figure 
still  continued  downward  as  efficient  man- 
agement imiM-oved  methods  and  equipment, 
eliminated  some  operations  which  study 
showed  to  be  unnecessary,  and  reduced  per- 
sonnel where  they  were  not  required.  This, 
went  on  until  1  month  showed  an  average 
of  $271  per  cluster  and  the  end  of  this  down- 
ward trend  was  not  in  sight. 

The  year's  trial  showed  numy  other  advan- 
tages for  the  plan.  For  one  thing,  the  data 
in  the  monthly  operating  statements  can 
be  easily  understood  by  shop  foremen  and 
supervisors,  since  they  do  not  require  a  fiscal 
background  for  Interpretation.  After  the 
first  month  of  oi>eration  there  were  three  in- 
stances in  which  supervisors  had  beesi  de- 
manding additional  (>ersonnel  to  accomplish  * 
their  workload.  Upon  study  and  analysis 
of  the  costs  of  operation  of  their  particular 
activities,  these  supervisors  canceled  their 
requests.  Cases  have  since  come  to  light 
in  which  whole  departments  were  actually 
meeting  or  exceeding  previous  production 
averages  with  as  few  as  85  percent  of  the 
personnel  formerly  thought  necessary. 

A  part  of  these  manpower  economies  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  system  facilitates 
the  exchange  of  labcx'  between  different  pro- 
duction lines.  This  exchange  was  seldom 
practiced  under  the  appropriation-type  fi- 
nancing, due  to  the  diversity  of  control  and 
interests  among  the  various  departments. 
(In  addition,  considerable  paperwork  was  re- 
quired for  a  person  being  paid  from  appro- 
priation "A"  to  be  moved  to  a  project  speci- 
fied under  appropriation  "B.")  As  with  all 
other  new  devices,  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  human  element  came  to  the  fore 
on  this  subject.  One  supervisor,  faced  vrith 
a  sudden  rush  order,  went  out  to  bcxrow 
workers  from  another,  partially  idle  activity. 
Not  \intll  later  did  he  find  that  the  loaning 
department  had  sent  its  moet  expensive 
help,  thus  loading  up  his  costs  for  the  month 
with  a  flgiire  way  out  of  line  with  the  work 
being  done.  Fortvmately,  however,  practi- 
cally no  real  friction  has  developed  on  this 
point,  although  there  is  a  keen  competitive 
spirit  between  the  various  departments. 

In  the  opposite  sense  in  fact,  cooperation 
has  become  the  watchword  Inside  each  pro- 
duction center,  for  every  workman  has  tha 
prevlo\is  performance  figures  before  him  and 
knows  his  team  must  either  equal  or  beat 
them.  Further,  the  figures  are  significant  to 
the  average  worker  becavise  they  bear  the 
dollar  sign,  a  symbol  which  has  motivated 
and  controlled  his  whole  life. 
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ct  9utii  ptotfuet  mdA 
ttm  gMnf  a  better  bMis 
for  tutor* 
•njMkUtloiud  ontar  la  pl»eed 
tt  product  prevtoori  J  mad*  by  the  anenml. 
■ltii|ito  tomMUk  ot  OBtt  eoM  **"»**  tba 
of  ttema  dealrwl   (wMb  piurlatom 
In  Totanw)  vlll  provkls  tiM  re- 
data.   PorttMr.  tlM  amotat  of 
which  can  b«  pcrfomMd  for  a  fiiiftii 
flgnr*  can  be  nadUj  oattmatcd  on  the 
of  pai«  eapqleiice.    Ih  the  caM  of  a 
product  which  the  anenal  haa  not  pre- 
*     an  wattraate  can  be  bum  up^ 
bjf  dqiartBtent,  with 
and  aceoraey  than 


alio  glren  a  graatar 
■anae  of  laapnnrthinty.  aa  their  raqneeta  unist 
fee  ttaiMedto  the  tpmrillc  anuMinta  of  money 
thajr  art  wHMng  to  ^Mod.  Farther,  they  can 
I  the  eoat  or  radi  gooda  and  atrrloea 
tha  beneflta  and  adrantacea  of  their 


^The  ycar*8  trtel  taroaght  out  aaottter  good 
C  f**^*"*  ***  *^  "***  ^  ^^  faiTentmy  of  maln- 
'  ♦""*TM>  »ntf  o|)er«ang  auppUea.  The  pre- 
reputtlug  lyateut  only  called  for  an 
•ratfcm  of  ato^  ttema  without  any 
taaBy  UMUUe  eroaa-reference  u  to  their 
▼nine.  Uhder  the  new  plan,  the  dollar  sign 
boeacae  a  eommon  denominator  for  Identifi- 
cation of  Taluea  aa  weU  aa  quantttlea.  In 
•dtttloB.  the  new  reoorda  ahowed  thne  of  re- 
c^t  and  time  of  uae.  The  Utter  factor  aoon 
revealed,  among  other  thlnga.  that  only 
•heart  a  third  of  thla  atoc^  waa  ahowlng  any 
tonovar.  The  8Uiq;>Iy  men  then  began  to 
looker  waya  to  reduce  the  ezceaa.  and 
thereby  cut  atorage  and  maintenance  eoata. 
keep  leaa  of  the  araenaTa  money  tied  up  In 
kne  materlaU.  and  ezpoae  fewer  Itema  to 
the  Tiak  of  becomlng^  obecdete  or  mniaable 
through  deterioration. 

To  attain  these  enda.  an  improved  mate- 
rlala  management  system  haa  been  Insti- 
tuted, which  proTldea: 
_  ^-  An  up-to-date  catalog  for  uae  by  poat 
peraonnel.  allowing  aelectlve  aubatltutlons. 
The  flrat  few  months  of  its  use  Indicate  It 
may  save  about  $00,000  a  year, 

9-  PUoement  of  dollar  limitations  on  tha 
ctockage  of  ftema  In  using  departmanta, 
based  on  reallsUe  use  expectancy. 

3.  Oontln^us  screening  of  Items  to  deter- 
mine frequency  of  use  to  weed  out  oc  re- 
duce InYantorles  of  slow-moving  items. 

4.  Segregation  of  Iteoas  that  do  net  move, 
for  nhannellng  toother  Oovenunent  sgendaa 
having  a  need  for  them. 

llMae  and  many  o«her  forward  atepa  ahov 
that  tha  Army  industrial  fund  system  can 
baa  wlda-open  avenue  toward  tha  goala  of 
better  management  and  greater  effldency, 
but  the  ayatem  Itaelf  la  not  a  cure-aU.  It 
merely  provldaa  Information  upon  which  In^ 
telllgent  dedaiona  cah  be  based  and  does  not. 
In  itaelf  guarantee  that  these  decisions  win 
be  correct. 

^t«  all.  It  la  not  much  different  from  the 
eyatem  used  by  Industry;  If  a  firm  does  not 
make  money,  its  management  oOlclals  ara 
aoon  hunting  for  new  )obe.  At  the  present 
ttOM  the  caxemleal  Corps  has  an  on-the-job 
tralalny  program  In  operation.  &nd  Is  select- 
ing^ ottears  who  possess  outstanding  ability 
for  business  management  courses  at  some  of 
the  Nation's  leading  universities.  Thus  the 
right  men  can.  and  wlU.  be  selected  for  our 
top  management  joba  and  tbey  In  turn  win 
create  more  effective  use  of  the  Industrial 
Innd  program. 

Bowewr,  the  Army  Industrial  fund  offers 
no  remedy — although  in  some  cases  it  acts  as 
a  palliative— for  dllBcultles  originating  out- 
alde  the  Installatlcm,  such  as  shortages,  infla- 
tion, delays  in  d^verles  of  materlala.  and 
changes  In  customers'  programs.  Its  critics 
also  say  the  system  has  been  slow  In  building 
and  appucatloo,  ie  somewhat  ooatly  to  In- 


a  type  of  aceuuiittng  ape- 
not  enwimfmly  found  In  Oovemment. 

On  thla  lattsr  point,  however,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  program  will  attract  new  tal- 
ent and  know-how  from  private  industry. 
Oommardal-type  aoeountants.  thorooghly 
schooled  to  the  atmosphere  of  dollar- minded 
practicability  of  the  business  world,  could 
esMTt  a  healthy  Influence  in  the  cosUy  yaara 
of  araMd  raadlneaa  that  lie  ahead. 

One  aldellght  on  the  operation  of  the  Army 
taduatrlal  fund  at  Bocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
haa  been  to  foater  a  clearer  perspective  of 
the  Army's  "cost-coneelousness'  program. 

I>irlng  the  first  18  months  of  the  Indus- 
trial fund's  opa«tlan  at  Rocky  Mountain  we 
hava  been  fortunate  in  having  Ool.  Crawford 
K.  (-JhtT*)  Kallogg  In  charge  of  opera- 
tlona.  Bataig  a  wUy  Scotsman.  Coloofrt  Kel- 
logg took  to  the  industrial  fund  like  a  duck 
takea  to  water.  He  closed  out  his  M-year 
Army  career  by  bringing  toto  play  all  of  the 
canny  thrtftlness  attributed  to  his  ancestral 
(Ootonel  Kellogg  retired  after  M 
of  servloe  on  November  30.  1962.) 

ror  Instance,  the  last  time  I  visited  Boeky 
Mountain,  I  was  not  assigned  a  car  and  driver 
for  my  own  uae.  Instead.  I  had  to  hitch- 
hike rldea  from  one  part  of  the  post  to  the 
other.  Bald  Coloma  KeUogg.  "After  all.  the 
gaaoline  for  the  car  and  the  wagea  for  the 
driver  would  have  to  be  charged  to  the  proj- 
ect and  would  reault  in  an  Increased  price 
for  the  end  Item.**  So  I  accepted  rldea  from 
people  going  where  I  wanted  to  go— and 
liked  It. 

During  this  same  visit.  I  noticed  that  the 
buildings  used  for  visitors  to  ths  post  were 
of  the  World  Wsr  n  barracks  type.  I  pointed 
out  to  Colonel  Kellogg  that  the  sucosas  of  the 
Industrial  fund  was  drawing  so  much  atten- 
tion that  he  could  expect  a  number  of  VIP 
(very  Important  people)  visiters  and  that 
it  might  be  well  If  he  fixed  up  more  suitable 
quarters  for  these  people.  My  suggcstkn 
met  with  a  violent  objection.  "The  cost 
would  have  to  be  r<!flected  In  the  Items  now 
under  production,  and  the  final  price  would 
have  to  be  Incrsaatd." 

So.  I  offer  a  word  of  warning  to  anyone 
visiting  one  oi  our  Installations  whMs  the 
Army  industrial  fund  has  been  put  Into  op- 
eration: Don^  look  forward  to  any  special 
■tt— »ttoP  or  "plush  earpei"  treatment  that 
ooata  anything,  without  expecting  strong 
objections  from  the  peopU  charged  with 
watching  the  funding  prr>gr»«« 

In  all.  however,  the  Army  Industrial  fund 
haa  already  shown  that  It  can  help  obtain 
more  defense  for  fewer  dollars,  and  all  t»t^ 
with  no  sacrifice  of  military  sffeetlve 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  IUB>BJE8ENTATIVX3 
Mondaw,  March  16. 1953 

lirs.  ROGERS  of  Maasachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
xnarka  in  the  Rkx>u»,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing clipping  from  the  New  Ywk 
Times  of  March  15.  1953.  entitled  "Tlec- 
ord  of  Medical  Forces  In  Blorea  Held 
Unexcelled.'*  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk: 
^*tw*>  o*  MfcHCAL  FoBcas  xw  KemMk  w«^ 

UifxxcxuaD— MrLtTABT's  Massiow  Imcludh 

Aiao  BBLixr  amd  BxHABiuTATioir  roe  Naxioh 

or  28.000,000 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.  D.) 
Sxoui,.  KoB«4,  Mandi  14.— Every  American 
can  take  merited  pride  to  the  unexcelled  rec- 


ord that  our  medfeal  forces  haw  made  .._ 
In  Korea.  They  have  provided  oar  fighting 
men  with  the  finest  care  known  In  military 
history.  Only  by  seeing  this  war-tora  dty 
first-hand,  however,  can  one  fully  rsaUas 
that  the  mission  of  our  military  foreaa  hare 
is  far  more  than  logistical  support  of  our 
fighting  nken.  They  have  the  added  rsaposk- 
sltnilty  for  the  relief  and  lehaWlltatton  of  a 
nation  of  aB.000.000  people,  tlo  mlUtary 
force  ever  has  had  a  graver  or  mora  algnlfi- 
eant  reaponstblllty.  Tttm  way  la  which  this 
responsibility  haa  been  accepted  and  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved  r-itkra  one 
proud  to  be  an  American. 

Picture  the  dty  of  Seoul  with  a  prewar 
population    of    1.800.000.    four    tb 
city  has  changed  hamk  after  the 

type  of  fighting.    As  a  reault,  4XM»  

have  been  destroyed  and  all  pwbitt  ■ntlltttss 
and  Industries  wars  either  oMIteratad  or 
aerloualy  damaged.  Smallpoc.  typlfeold.  and 
typhua  rataa  akyroekated  and  thmiaaiiili  of 
persona  froaa  or  atarved  to  daattk. 

of  refugaaa  who  want  aonth  during  the  9|ht- 
Ing  frook  returning,  the  clty^  population  to 
now  about  700.000.  Through  the  affbrta  of 
United  Nations  forcea  and  the  Repuhllo  of 
Korea,  public  fsellltlea  have  been  raatored. 
epMemle  dlaeaaaa  reduced  to  an  lafinltaali^ 
number  and  the  general  population  ptoeklaa 
with  a  minimum  malntenanoa  diet. 

Thla  writer  and  a  mlaalon  fnas  the  newly 
formed  American-Koreaa  Amndatlon  Tilted 
this  week  a  handful  of  instituttons  la  Seoul 
that  are  attempting — ^without  adequate  fa- 
cilities, staff,  money,  medicine,  or  i 
even  food — to  meet  thaai 
la  what  we  aaw: 

In  a  Methodist  orphanage  situated  la  a 
former  Buddhist  temple,  a  group  of  childran 
sat  crosslegged  la  their  stocking  feat  on  the 
floor  of  an  unheated  bulldlag.  Wlnd-<Mvan 
snow  and  sleet  came  through  — ''t^ng  doors 
and  wlndowB.  but  100  children  ware  deeply 
engroeacd  In  a  Korean  fairy  tale  bati^  told 
by  a  young  adult  who  wm  a  mMtca  1 
deaplte  hla  lack  of  fonnal  training  la 
tion. 

A  few  bloeka  down  a  twiated.  aauddy  i 

was  a  lOO-bed  children's  hospital  that  bad 
aoo  patienta.  with  a  children  oocupyU^  aaeh 
bed.  This  is  the  only  ny»dkal  ears  facility 
for  about  4.C00  war  onduuis. 

^r  the  4J00  war  widows  and  their  16.000 
children  In  Seoul,  there  la  but  one  taatttu- 
tion  with  a  capacity  of  less  than  100. 

The  only  InsUtntlon  In  the  dty  for  the 
care  of  bUnd.  deaf,  and  crippled  ehlldrea 
provides  food  and  shelter,  such  as  It  Is,  for 
lao  of  the  600  children  who  need  such  care. 
It  operates  on  a  cash  budget  of  but  MO  a 
month. 

^Q*  1^  sstlmated  1,000  children  who  roam 
the  streets  pilfering  and  begglag.  there  la 
but  one  home  capable  of  caring  for  *»»^»«, 
and  It  can  handle  only  70. 

In  the  gutted  ruina  of  a  Toung  Mtaila 
Christian  Association  buUdlng,  60  children, 
eome  of  whom  walk  or  hitchhike  ao  milts  a 
day  to  come  to  school,  sat  huddled  together 
In  an  unheated  room  copying  their  UMWia 
vhlls  the  teacher  dictated.  Thla  ta  fisf  Ma 
there  are  no  high  school  hooka. 

Balanced  against  these  terrific  od<ta,  how- 
ever,  are  assets— most  of  which  are  Intangl. 
°** — which  make  Koreans  and  their  Amerl* 
«an  and  United  NaUons  alllea  oonfidont  that 
both  the  shooting  battle  in  the  north  and 
the  social  and  economic  battlea  in  ths  south 
can  and  will  be  won. 

Plrst  and  most  important  of  thcee  are  tba 
deep  personal  and  spiritual  resoxvoes  of  the 
Korean  people,  who  poeeees  a  remarkable 
■J^ire  Of  stole  courage,  dignity,  and  adapta- 

Seoond  la  the  universal  admlratkm  and 
roepect  that  the  Korean  people  have  won 
from  our  troops,  from  Lt.  Oen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  down  to  the  newly  arrived  replace- 
ment. Innumerable  units  have  adopted 
orphanages,  hospitals,  and  reUef  programs 
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that  they  support  from  their  own  pay.  Our 
medical  officers  teach  In  the  few  understaffed 
Korean  medical  schools  and  help  In  their 
hospitals  on  off-duty  houra  BoMrgency 
civilian  cases.  Including  those  behind  the 
frontllnes,  are  treated  In  our  mlUtary  hos- 
pitals. American  and  United  Nations  oOlcers 
snd  technicians  work  side  by  side  with  their 
Korean  counterparts  In  programs  of  public 
health  and  social  welfare.  Kiirea  Is  the  the- 
ater of  health  and  welfare  la  depth,  baaed 
on  mutual  underatandlng  and  reapeot. 

Despite  poverty,  an  appalling  lack  of  medi- 
cal reeouroea  and  social  clisorganiaatlon. 
Seoul  Is  not  a  dty  of  unraat  and  defeatism. 
There  baa  never  been  a  better  example  of 
loaves  and  flahes  feeding  such  a  multitude 
With  greaitr  uaderatanding  and  dignity. 


SaaO  Coacaims  Placid  h  J^par^y  by 
Peadbf  Btfb  h  CMgrtM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATIAN 


XM  TBM  HOUSS  OF  BZPRKINTATTVXS 

Mondav.  March  li.  IfSJ 

Mr.PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ed.  Wlm- 
mer  has  been  an  able,  (rue,  sincere 
fighter  for  independent  busioeas  for  more 
than  20  years,  to  my  knowledge.  He  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  bills  that 
are  now  pending  in  Congress  that  will 
weaken  the  whole  structure  of  our  anti- 
trust laws.  I  am  inserting  herewith  his 
column  which  discusses  these  proposals: 


(By  Ed.  Wlmmer.  president,  l^crwsrd  America 
Publishing  Oulld:  vice  president.  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business) 
The  Robinscm-Pstman  Act  Is  again  under 
attack,  and  the  outcome  can  affect  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.   Two 
bills,  one  in  the  House  and  onr  In  the  Senate, 
are  being  supported  by  almost  all  of  ths  big- 
gest busmesses  and  many  influential  associa- 
tions, that  are  aimed  at  ''pui:ing  the  teeth" 
of  the  act.  and  thereby  areakeiilng  the  whole 
atrucuire  of  the  antiuvut  lava. 

Congress  adopted  the  Bohlnson-Patnuus 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  halUrg  unlalr  busl- 
aasB  practices  which  destroy  fair  and  frse 
competition.  Major  objecttva  of  the  act  waa 
to  prohibit  unfair  and  vmearned  price  dis- 
criminations which  existed  between  the  big 
chains  and  their  suppliers.  Before  the  act 
was  passed,  one  big  chain  had  extracted  by 
"coercion  and  threaU."  more  than  HS  mll- 
Uon  in  secret  discounts.  Another  big  chain 
had  "blackjaoked"  nearly  $50  mllUon  of  un- 
earned dollars  from  their  suppliers,  snd 
much  of  what  they  received  was  given  with 
the  promises  that  it  would  be  spent  on  news- 
paper advertising,  but  was  withheld.  In- 
veatlgaUons  that  led  to  passage  of  the  Rob- 
Inson-Patman  Act,  reveals  that  thousands  of 
small  manufacturers  were  ruthlessly  treated 
and  many  destroyed  because  they  would  not 
or  could  not  comply  alth  demands. 

Speaking  against  unbridled  competition. 
Senator  Etoaxsr  Tarr  said  recently :  "Oovem- 
nMnt  must  Insure  equal  Justice  under  the 
law."  and  he  said  that  such  Instirance  called 
for  "Government  regtilatlons  which  will  per- 
mit all  to  enjoy  tfs  miich  freedom  as  pos- 
sible." He  further  sUted  that  nothing  In 
this  country  had  done  so  much  as  the  Sher- 
man Antitrtut  Act  and  the  laws  supporting 
It  "to  maintain  conxpetltlon  and  prevent  the 
stagnation  which  overwhelmed  England." 
The  powerful  Ohio  Senator  urged  vigilance, 
and  told  his  listeners  that  without  constant 
legislative  and  executive  supervision,  a  few 
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eompanlee  will  mcmopollaa  whole  industries, 
leaving  ao  chances  for  new  begianers,  or  tlie 
introduction  of  new  Ideaa. 

Mr.  P.  Sletterdahl,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, has  called  recent  attempts  to  weaken 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  a  plot  to  under- 
mine the  antl^Mt  laws.  Mr.  Sletterdahl 
published  a  release  of  the  Departotent  of 
Commerce,  that  was  signed  by  top  offldala  of 
big  corporatlona.  and  given  wide  publicity 
Jtist  before  the  Bepubllcaas  took  over.  The 
release  contained  19  recommendations,  6  of 
which  were  aimed  at  ths  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  which  the  signers  claimed  would  result 
in  more  effective  competition  if  adopted. 
The  list  printed  in  the  Journal  Included  top 
oliclali  of  tha  following  corporations:  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co..  Oeneral  Beetrlc.  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors. MeUon  National  Bank.  United  States 
Steel.  X.  L  duPont.  Standard  OU  of  Mew  Jer- 
sey and  Oaltfomla.  Monaaato  Chemical. 
Waetln^kouse.  New  Tork  Stock  Szchaage. 
XntamacioBal  Harvester,  and  Xatemational 
Business  Machines  Corp. 

Should  suppUars  of  these  glanta  subaidlaa 
them  with  unreasonable  advertising  ailow- 
aaoes,  privileged  dlaeounts.  and  other  favors 
not  accorded  their  smaller  buyers?  If  one 
manufacturer  sells  his  product  at  discrim- 
inatory prices  to  any  of  thsse  companlea. 
should  another  manufacturer  be  forced  to  do 
Ukewlae,  and  then  escape  the  law  by  claim- 
ing he  did  so  In  good  faith?  This  is  exactly 
what  Is  sought  in  the  pending  biUs— 8. 
040  and  R.  R.  035 — and  they  stand  a  good 
chance  of  passage.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  t>e  made  to  believe  that  adoption 
would  result  in  more  effective  competition, 
when  cutthroat  competition  Is  the  real  aim. 


Relifioat  Persecotioa  ia  Polaad 

ECTE2f SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 


IN  Tfa  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaw.  March  It.  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  a  recent  declaration  made  by 
the  Polish  Government-in-Exile  in  Lon- 
don, giving  facts  about  recent  acts  of  the 
persectition  of  the  church  in  Poland. 

In  order  to  understand  our  Communist 
enemies,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
advised  of  their  activities  in  the  satellite 
countries,  where  the  church  has  re- 
mained a  fearless  bulwark  against  in- 
roads of  Communist  Ideologies  and  the 
strongest  link  of  unity  with  western  cul- 
ture and  civilization. 

The  declaration  follows : 
Ststbhsmt  or  thb  Pousa  Oov^wmkmt-zm- 

Exnx  WrrH  Rzcard  to  PxasscxmoN  or  tbs 

CUTTECH  IN  Poland 

February  10.  1»53.  marks  another  tragic 
blow  against  the  church  in  Poland.  On  that 
day  a  decree  was  published  bringing  to  an 
end  the  period  of  the  so-caUed  separaUon 
at  the  chtirch  from  the  state,  a  principle 
considered  to  be  a  point  of  program  of  So- 
viet oonstitutions  and  of  the  recently  im- 
posed constitution  in  Poland. 

From  now  on  a  total  subjection  of  the 
church  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  atheistic 
state  is  being  enforced.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  said  decree  the  appoint- 
ment, transfer,  and  dismissal  of  ecclesiastic 
personnel  in  Poland  solely  depends  on  the 
Oonununlst  administration. 

The  creation  of  new  parishes  and  diocesee, 
their  reorganisation  and  liquidation  la  alao 


subject  to  tlta  eonsent  of  the  Communist 
authoritlea. 

Priests  nominated  for  church  functlona 
have  to  give  oaths  before  the  national  pro- 
vincial councHa.  With  regard  to  higher 
clergy  the  power  of  the  provincial  councils 
Is  vested  In  the  government  presidium.  Com- 
munist usurpers  ia  Polaad  follow  a  Una 
traced  both  by  Bol^evlk  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice la  Soviet  Russia  and  in  countries  en« 
aUved  by  the  Soviets. 

After  the  illegal  breach  of  the  concordat* 
In  September  1948  the  struggle  with  Chris- 
tian faith  and  with  the  administration  of 
the  Catholic  Church  waa  latenellled  year 
after  year.  Attempta  were  made  to  destroy 
the  church  from  inside,  trying  to  instigate 
discord  and  mutual  distnist  aau>ng  tha 
clergy.  nUning  the  basis  of  material  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  axMl  of  Catholic  so* 
clal  Institutions.  At  the  same  time  the 
pollQe  waa  tightening  its  grip  on  the  clergy. 

Special  teama  of  so-called  patriotic  priests 
were  created  to  carry  out  the  daetructtve  ad* 
tlvlUee  from  Inaide. 

At  present  alx  blahope  are  In  priaon  or 
under  arraat,  and  several  hundred  priests 
share  the  fste  of  their  spiritual  leaders. 

In  view  of  these  new  acts  of  violence  the 
Polish  Oovernment-in-exlle  declares  that— > 

The  decree  of  Februiu-y  10.  19&3.  is  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  concordato,  algned 
by  Poland  with  the  Holy  See  on  February 
10.  1935.  and  recognised  by  the  Polish  NaUoa 
as  the  only  legal  basis  governing  the  relatione 
between  the  church  and  the  state. 

The  recent  measures  taken  by  Conuniuilaft 
occupants  of  Poland  in  church  matters  are  la 
conflict  with  Polish  national  tradition  and 
with  the  Interests  of  the  Polish  State.  Based 
on  violence  they  are  nil  and  vokl  from  the 
point  of  view  of  PoUsh  snd  internaUonal  law. 

The  decree  of  February  10,  1963,  is  but  one 
of  the  consecutive  stepe  tending  to  sever  the 
luiity  between  the  Catholic  Church  in  Po- 
land and  the  Vatican.  It  strives  to  create  a 
schism  and  break  the  links  which  for  a  thou- 
aand  years  In  Poland's  history  united  that 
country  with  western  culture. 

In  spite  of  this  new  assault  the  Polish 
Oovernment-in-exile  expresses  their  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  moral  resistance  ot  tha 
PoUsh  Naticm,  deeply  religious  and  sincerely 
attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  This 
new  outrage  should  open  the  eyes  of  all  those 
in  the  Western  World  who  sUU  keep  iUusioiw 
as  to  the  real  Intentions  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
Polish  Oovemment-ln-exile  expects  that  the 
free  world  wlU  condemn  this  new  act  of  vio- 
lence and  asaist  the  Poliah  Nation  in  their 
Btruggle  for  freedom  and  independsnoe. 


Hilitary  Refslatioiis 


EKTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HCBERT 

or  bocnsiANa 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  12, 19S3 

Mr.  H^SERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
came  to  my  desk  the  other  day  from  an 
old  newspaper  friend  of  mine.  We  were 
contemporary  reporters.  This  former 
repcrter  tells  a  story  which  should  be  re- 
told time  and  again.  It  points  up  jtut 
how  silly  and  foolish  some  military  reg- 
ulations are. 

This  experience  reminds  me  of  the 
story  cf  another  old  newspaper  felloV 
worker  erf  mine.  Robert  Myers,  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  who  is  now  one  of  the  top 
Associated  Press  reporters  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 
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Bob  Myers  itAtntd  the  Marines  be- 
cause be  wanted  to  fight  but  he  was  sta- 
tkmed  in  Washington  on  the  staff  of  the 
Leathemeclc  because  he  was  too  old  for 
combat  duty  and  was  finally  mustered 
out  of  service.  Immediately  after  being 
mustered  out  of  the  service  because  of 
age  he  returned  to  his  Associated  Press 
desk  and  subsequently  spent  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  Com- 
bat Zone  as  a  ccHnbat  correspondent.  He 
shared  the  same  field  experience  as  his 
former  Marine  buddies.  He  was  too  old 
to  fight  but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  too  old 
to  write  imder  the  same  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

In  this  letter,  which  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention, a  very  fine  thought  has  been  ad- 
vanced. The  question  is  not.  however, 
how  fine  the  thought  but  what  is  the 
military  going  to  do  about  it. 


KTTAST  27.  1953. 

Tbe  Honorable  T.  Cdwasd  HtBtar, 

Member  of  Congress.  United  States  House 
o/  Reitresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
'  Dkab  Eddiz:  I've  been  wondering  about 
aomethlng  which  you.  as  a  member  of  the 
'Armed  Services  Committee,  may  be  able  to 
explain:  Why  Isn't  there  a  permanent  or- 
ganisation of  the  home  guard  or  Territorial 
type? 

I  am  not  referring  to  an  organization  tot 
the  work  being  organized  by  the  Civil  De- 
fense, but  for  manning  administrative  po- 
sitions in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  naval  in- 
stallations near  the  homes  c^  the  members. 
In  case  of  major  emergency. 

There  must  be  some  reason  against  it.  but 
I  can't  figure  what  it  could  be.  In  view  of 
the  critical  months  ahead,  the  manpower 
situation,  the  agitation  for  drafting  the  col- 
lege campuses  clean  and  all  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  home  guard  composed  of  people 
physically  below  military  standards  could 
serve  a  highly  useful  purpose. 

Maybe  I'm  sensitive  on  this  point  because 
of  my  own  experience  which,  I  hope,  is  not 
typical.    In  1940  I  was  told  at  Jackson  Bar- 
racks that  I  couldn't  get  Into  the  National 
Otiard  or  military  service  of  any  kind  be- 
eatjse    my   eyes   were   too   bad.     In    1943,    I 
was  offered  a  direct  commission  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force,  with  a  waiver  of 
disability — then  was  rejected   becaiise  such 
copimissions  were  not  being  given  to  appli- 
cants under  the  age  of  30.     The  rejection  ar- 
rived Just   after  my   30th   birthday,   and   I 
was  invited  to  reapply.     Then  I  was  rejected 
because  administrative  conuniasions  were  no 
longer    being    given.     I    enlisted,    without 
waiver   of  disability,  and  was  rejected  for 
OC8  because  my  eyes  were  too  bad.    The 
colonel  dug  me  up  a  regulation  stating  that 
anyone  who  could  be  kept  in  service  co\ild 
not  be  rejected  for  administrative  OCS  for 
physical  reasons — and  I  went  to  OCS.     The 
day  before  graduation,  on  a  visit  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, I  was  offered  assignment  as  PRO  of 
an   invasion  task   force.     But  right  in  the 
office  of  the  Sxirgeon  General  at  air  stirgeon 
or  somebody,  I  was  told  I  couldn't  go  over- 
seas because  I  was  on  limited  service. 

Somebody  at  AAF  Training  Command 
Beadquartera  found  me  a  regulation  saying 
an  officer  on  limited  service  could  go  over- 
seas If  his  condition  didn't  Interfere  with 
bis  work,  and  vice  versa.  I  spent  18  months 
in  the  CBI  and  on  Okinawa  with  the  B-29's, 
was  awarded  five  campaign  stars,  and  came 
back  to  find  I  was  Ineligible  for  the  Reserves 
because  my  eyes  were  too  bad.  I  rechecked 
•  year  or  so  ago  at  the  Air  ROTC  here  and 
found  the  mlnimtun  requirements  were 
about  the  same. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  no  children.  I 
begged  for  overseas  service.  Now  I  have  four 
children,  and  own  my  home,  except  for  the 
Boortgage.    Frankly.  I  am  not  anxious  to  take 


•  trip  alone.  I  have  no  lntenti<ms  of  being 
a  hero.  But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
me  that  wasn't  wrong  when  I  was  flying  the 
hump,  hearing  Japanese  bombs  drop  on  my 
outfit  in  China,  or  watching  a  Japanese 
bomber  caught  in  a  searchlight  over  Oki- 
nawa. I  can  sit  In  an  <^ce  on  an  airbase  a 
few  miles  from  my  home,  or  in  some  buUd- 
Ing.  and  do  the  same  work  I'm  doing  at 
Tulane. 

It  seems  that  if  administrative  Jobs  near 
home  were  mannt>d  by  people  over  age 
and/or  below  physical  standards  for  active 
duty,  there  would  be  several  advantages. 
The  personnel  would  be  living  at  home  com- 
fortably. Instead  of  griping  l>ecause  of  ln> 
ability  to  find  housing,  or  longing  for  leave 
and  trying  to  wangle  transfers.  They  would 
generally  be  more  mature  than  the  young 
officers  who  just  happen  to  have  commis- 
sions and  are  assigned  somewhere  because 
their  names  happen  to  come  up. 

Many  civilians  are  hired  for  such  jobs. 
Many  of  these  are  physically  eligible  for  ac- 
tive duty,  they  can  quit  when  they  want  to. 
and  they  can't  be  given  military  orders.  In 
case  of  emergency,  those  hired  may  or  may 
not  have  proper  training  for  their  assign- 
ments. 

A  home  guard,  or  branch  of  the  Reserves 
or  National  Guard  for  local  administrative 
work,  would  give  a  ready  force  to  take  over 
the  maintenance  of  an  installation,  trained 
for  the  specific  purpose,  satisfied  with  the  lo- 
cation, doing  the  jobs  they  want  to  do.  Ex- 
penses of  transportation  would  be  reduced, 
and  bottlenecks  in  transportation  and  hous- 
ing would  be  lessened. 

During  World  War  II  my  brothers  were  In 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  carrying  rifles, 
patrolling  the  doclu.  They  were  supposed 
to  shoot  saboteurs  and  such,  and  to  be  able 
to  see  saboteiirs  at  work  at  night.  One  >>im1 
been  rejected  for  military  service,  the  other 
was  in  his  late  forties  and  his  eyes  are  nearly 
as  bad  as  mine.  But  I'm  not  supposed  to  be 
able  to  use  this  typewriter  as  far  as  military 
regulations  are  concerned.    Why? 


■if^ 


''Wlut  Bseabower  Said  Aboat  Taxes"— 
Aa  Edttorial  fa  a  Repablkan  Ncw»- 
Rapir  S«pp«ts  Positioa  of  Dcmocratk 
Members  •£  Um  Ways  wmA  Meaas 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iLUM  oia 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
supporting  the  pcsition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  who  voted  to  report  cut  a  bill 
cutting  the  income  tax  and  thus  giving 
quick  relief  to  the  people.  Is  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  theXhlcago  Sunday  Tribune — 
Republican— of  March  15,  1953.  which, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include.  The  editorial 
follows: 

What  EisxKBown  Said  Abodt  Taxss 
The  Importance  of  the  Reed  bill,  which 
would  cut  everybody's  Income  tax  by  11  per- 
cent, is  evident  to  all  of  \is  today,  income 
tax  Sunday. 

Taxes  now  In  process  of  collection  will 
yield  the  largest  total  ever  known.  The  rates 
on  middle-sized  incomes  have  never  been  as 
high  and  the  rates  on  the  lowest  and  highest 


incomes  are  but  a  whisker  below  the  record 
set  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1944. 

It  will  be  easier  to  trace  what  has  hap» 
pened  if  we  follow  the  tax  rates  applicable  to 
annual  Incomes  of  two  sizes,  910,000  and 
$5,000.  In  1939  a  $10,000  executive,  married, 
paid  an  Income  tax  of  $415,  which  was  eight 
times  as  much  as  he  paid  In  1939.  In  th« 
same  10  years  a  $5,000  man  had  his  taxes 
raised  from  $8  to  $90. 

By  1945  the  tax  on  $10,000  was  $2,566  and 
on  $5,000  was  $075.  Right  after  the  war  was 
over  public  demand  swept  the  country  to  get 
the  Government  to  slash  these  exactions.  It 
proved  effective  enough  to  get  the  tax  on 
$10,000  down  to  $2,186  and  on  $5,000  down 
to$7B8. 

In  19*6  tax  was  still  6  times  aa  high  as 
in  1939  on  the  larger  of  these  Incomes  and 
9  times  as  high  on  the  smaller.  High  tax- 
es played  the  decisive  role  in  the  loss  of 
Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  the  faU  oC 
1946.  The  Republicans  promised  a  20-per- 
cent cut  in  taxes  if  they  won  and  Inunedl- 
ately  after  organizing  Congress  In  1947  sought 
to  make  good  on  their  promise.  Congreas 
voted  a  tax  cut  on  June  3.  1947,  but  It  was 
vetoed  by  President  Truman,  and  there  wer* 
not  the  votes  to  override  the  veto.  Similar 
legislation,  passed  July  13.  1947.  met  the  same 
fate.  After  the  Members  of  Congress  had  a 
chance  to  sample  opinion  at  home  over  the 
Christmas  holidays  In  1947.  a  third  attempt 
was  made  to  redeem  the  Republican  promise, 
and  this  time  the  veto  was  overridden  and 
taxes  were  lowered. 

The  new  law  cut  the  tax  on  the  $10,000 
married  executive  from  $2,186  to  $1,821,  and 
oo  his  colleague  getting  half  hla  pay  from 
$798  to  $031. 

But  the  rates  after  these  two  cuts  still 
brought  in  so  much  money  as  to  encourage 
the  planning  and  execution  of  a  MarshaU 
Irian  and  fantastic  schemes  for  socUl  wel- 
fare at  home  and  abroad.  Soon  after  Coa- 
gress  convened  in  1949.  a  new  drive  got  under 
way  to  get  taxes  cut.  As  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  President  Truman,  who  had  won 
4  more  years  in  office,  and  as  the  Democrats 
had  regained  control  of  Congress,  the  drlv* 
got  nowhere  that  year.  Early  in  19S0.  how- 
ever,  a  bUl  slashing  taxes  by  approximately 
a  bUllon  dollars  seemed  certain  of  passage, 
but  then  the  war  broke  out  in  Korea.  In 
response  to  urging  from  the  President.  Con- 
gress on  September  22  reversed  itself  and 
passed  a  bill  raising  both  Individual  and 
corporation  income  taxes. 

At  Ut.  Truman's  urging,  taxes  were  boosted 
further  by  the  Excess  Proflu  Tax  Act.  which 
became  law  on  January  8.  1951.  Then,  with 
the  second  tax  boost  on  the  books  within 
less  than  4  months,  he  called  upon  CongreM 
to  put  taxes  up  a  third  time.  This  time  the 
President  was  put  off  from  February  until 
late  December.  The  third  Korean  tax  boost 
gave  him  about  half  of  what  he  asked  for. 
Congress  directed  that  only  a  sixth  of  the 
final  raise  of  about  11  percent  should  relate 
to  1951  Incomes.  The  full  11  percent  was 
applied  to  1952  Incomea  and  1963  incomes. 
FDr  1954  the  rates  were  to  be  the  same  as 
under  the  first  Korean  tax  act. 

By  these  various  steps  the  tax  on  $10,000, 
which  was  $1,621  in  1949.  was  advanced  to 
$1,928  for  1951  and  $2,104  for  1952,  and  the 
tax  on  $5,000,  which  was  $831  In  1949.  was 
raised  to  $774  for  1951  and  $344  for  1952. 

Taxes  ought  to  be  cut  now  for  at  least 
thres  reasons.  They  are  many  tines  higher 
than  In  ths  early  Roosevelt  regime,  when 
they  were  already  regarded  as  excessive  and 
were  levied  frankly  for  the  Eoclallst  purpose 
of  sharing  the  wealth,  a.  purpose  which  the 
Elsenhower  administration  disavows.  The 
Reed  bill  giving  an  all-round  cut  of  11  per- 
cent would  still  leave  rates  about  a  sixth 
higher  than  In  1949  when  the  Democratic 
Congress  was  about  to  vote  a  ftirther  reduc- 
tion. 

Taxes  oucht  to  be  cut  because  a  Republi- 
can President  was  elected  in  1952  who  led  the 
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people  to  believe  the  levies  would  be  cqt. 
Here  are  some  of  ths  things  he  said  in  ths 
campaign: 

"Tax  reduction  is  a  way  to  boost  consumer 
buying  and  to  let  the  people  spend  their  own 
money  Instead  of  the  Government  spending 
It  for  them.  •  •  •  Tax  reduction  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  program  to  achieve  pros- 
perity without  war"  (Cleveland.  Septsmbsr 
23). 

"We  wlU  end  this  era  of  wast*  with  an 
admlnUtration  that  gives  yoil  a  full  dollar's 
worth  of  service  for  every  tax  dollar.  We 
will  reduce  the  double  toll  of  high  prices  and 
high  taxes"  (New  Orleans.  October  IS). 

"I  bellevs  that  Uxes  are  too  high.  Ths 
size  of  our  taxes  reflects  not  >mly  the  necss- 
sary  cost  ot  defense,  the  cost  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  ths  other  costs  of  government.  To- 
day's taass  also  have  to  cover  the  added  cost 
of  waste,  InelDciency,  dupUcntion,  and  cor- 
ruption" (Worcester,  October  20). 

*They  say,  'Ton  cannot  cut  taxes.  Ton 
cannot  end  or  minimise  Korean  losses.  You 
cannot  stop  Inflatton.  Tou  can't  stabiUas 
International  relationships.'  Whst  kind  of 
stuff  is  that— don t  and  cant?  Of  courss 
we  can  and  wlU"  (Harttord.  October  83). 

"That  Is  what  ths  American  people  want 
now.  •  •  •  They  want  lower  taxes,  not  be- 
cause they  want  to  end  necessary  Govern- 
ment services,  bnt  because  th^y  know  weU 
that  waste  and  InefBdeney  are  the  highest 
priced  Items  their  tax  dollars  buy"  (Nsw 
York.  October  SO). 

PlnaUy,  taxss  ought  to  be  cut  bscaiiss  that 
Is  the  way  to  g«t  expenditure  down.  Ths 
New  York  Times  put  the  master  weU  when 
It  said  in  an  editorial  recently,  "A  flat  pocket- 
book  Is  a  fine  check  on  wasteful  habits  of 
government."  The  Times  ha<3  the  New  York 
city  government  in  mind  at  the  time,  but 
the  remain  Is  squally  apfAleahls  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  Is  wliere  the  wasts 
Is  grestsst  and  whsrs  ths  appUoaUos  of  ths 
check  Is  most  needed. 


Wky  Art  Somt  Amukam  Draftees  Re- 
^Mrti  to  Scnrc  2  Years  ami  (Mmts 
3  Taars  aa4  Mort? 


EZTESTSION  OP  REMARB3 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRSBBNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 19$3 

Mr.  OROaO.    Mr.  Gpeaker.  tor  the 

past  two  sessions  of  Congress  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  mould  equal- 
ize the  term  of  active  duty  required  of 
draftees. 

I  have  received  mall  from  all  over  the 
Nation  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Many  Members  of  the  Hotase,  at  the  re> 
quest  of  their  constituents,  and  in  their 
own  interest  in  Justice,  have  followed  the 
legislation  cloeely. 

So  I  am  taking  this  opporttmity  to 
bring  the  Members  up  to  date  on  the 
progress  of  my  current  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.  R.  1822. 

Briefly,  the  measure  is  stymied  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  un- 
fortunate manner  of  an  identical  bin 
which  I  introduced  in  the  82d  Congress, 
and  for  the  same  reason:  Failure  or  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  purpose  of  the  bilL 
The  present  chairman  talks  of  reserves, 
which  the  bill  does  not  deal  with,  instead 
of  draftees.  This  was  the  attitude  of  the 
preceding  chairman  of  the  committee. 


The  following  exchange  of  corresiMnd- 
ence  provides  greater  details  of  my 
struggle  to  enact  thia  deaiijf  needed 
legislation: 

Uabcb  13.  195S. 
Hon.  Dxwrr  Sbobt, 

Chairman.  Armed  Services  Committee, 
HouM  Oglee  BvOtiing,  Washington. 
D.C. 

DBAS  CouxAsm:  This  is  to  urgo  ths  com- 
mittee to  report  H.  R.  1822,  which  I  intro- 
duced January  LC.  1968.  in  an  effort  to  end 
a  discriminatory  sltuati<m  unforeseen  when 
the  selective-servloe   law  was  enaetod. 

Thousands  of  the  Nation's  service  person- 
nel  who  were  discharged  at  the  convenience 
of  the  Federal  Government  following  induc- 
tion or  enlistment,  have  slnoo  been  inducted 
a^in.  but  given  no  credit  for  prior  mUi- 
tsry  servles.  Msay  of  these  Indlvldtials 
soTTOd  almost  a  year  before  being  discharged 
at  ths  convenience  of  the  Government,  and 
some  physicians  and  dentists,  now  covered 
by  the  Doctor  Draft  Act.  served  much  more 
than  a  year,  yet  they.  too.  have  since  been 
Inducted  without  credit  tor  prior  service. 

It  Is  most  unfair  to  compel  soma  Ameri- 
cans to  serve  a  jrears  as  draftees  and  others 
as  much  sta  3  ysars  cr  mora  as  draftees. 

My  bill  will  end  this  discrimination  by 
equalising  the  tims  of  active  nUUtary  serv- 
les required  of  all  draftees,  regardlses  ot 
how  many  times  they  were  Inducted.  Please 
report  it  to  the  floor  a>  soon  as  posslbls. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Clncsrely  yours. 


CoKxrms  om  Asbsk)  Skbvicxs, 
Washington.  D.  C^  Mmreh  11.  l»St. 
Bon.  H.  R.  OmoeaJ' 

House  of  Mepresfntmtioes. 

DBAS  Ma.  Gsoss:  I  appredats  your  letter 
or  March  12.  1958.  With  rsspsct  to  your  blU, 
H.  B.  1822. 

I,  of  course,  know  ot  your  continued  Lnter- 
«t  in  this  matter,  but  I  would  be  leas  than 
candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  ths  900.000  reservists  who  have 
been  ordered  to  active  duty,  at  lettst  half 
of  whom  are  combat  veterans  of  World  Wsr 
n.  As  I  have  Indicated  to  several  people 
who  have  written  to  me  on  this  subject.  It 
Is  not  unusual  for  men  to  serve  their  coun- 
try twice,  and  this  Is  evidenced  not  only  in 
the  law  that  drafts  young  men  but  also  In 
the  law  that  drafts  doctors.  It  Is  llkswlss- 
true  ot  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteer 
raservtsts  who  received  neither  drUl  pay  or 
credit  toward  retirement,  but,  nevertheless^ 
have  been  ordered  to  active  duty. 

In  addition.  I  thlnJi  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  our  manpower  pool  Is  not  inex- 
haustible and.  Instead  of  finding  ways  of 
liberallElng  the  deferments  so  as  to  reduce 
ths  manpower  pool,  we  mtist  Instead  look 
to  new  sources.  Any  effort  to  credit  past 
aervice  such  as  your  bill  would  do  coxild  only 
have  the  effect  of  depleting  our  manpower 
pool  Just  that  much  faster. 
Stncsrely. 

DswsT  Shokt. 

Chairman, 

ICaacB  16,  1958. 
Hon.  DswxT  Saorr, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House   of   Representatives,   Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
DxAX  Ma.  SHorr:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  13.  19S3,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  you.  Uks  the  preceding  chalrmai^of  the 
committee,   confused   the   Reserve   program 
with  ths  clear  Intent  of  my  proposed  legis- 
lation to  equalise  the  term  of  active  duty 
required  of  drafteea. 

My  bin.  H.  R.  1822,  like  an  Identical  measun 
that  I  introduced  to  no  avail  d\u-ing  the 
past  session,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Pssffves.  It  simply  would  givs  draftsss 
credit  for  prior  military  service  performed 


bsfocs  they  were  discharged,  not  at  their 
own  behest,  but  at  ths  convenience  of  the 
Government  after  serving  less  than  a  year. 

As  you  know  from  letters  from  servles 
personnel  and  their  families,  many  draftees 
served  within  a  few  days  of  12  months  and 
thsn  were  discharged  at  the  convenience  at 
the  Government.  Later,  they  were  drafted 
again  under  the  present  statute,  but  given 
no  credit  for  prior  conscr^)ted  service,  mean- 
ing that  they  must  serve  a  total  of  almost  3 
years,  while  others,  not  previously  drafted 
and  then  discharged  at  the  convenience  of 
the  Government,  are  required  to  serve  only  3 
years.  This  is  obviously  unfair,  It  vtms  never 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  your  committee 
should  correct  the  situation.  The  first  nec- 
essary step  Is  for  your  committee  to  report 
my  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  so  that 
all  the  Members  can  consider  It. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  consider  this  blU 
In  its  proper  light.  That  Is,  with  respect  to 
draftees  Instead  of  Reserves,  who  are  not  af- 
fected by  it. 

Incidentally,  let  me  add  that  I  am  as  Inter* 
ested  In  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Reserves 
as  you.  Tou  may  recall  that  not  long  after 
the  start  of  the  Korsan  war,  I  offered  legis- 
lation which  would  have  permitted  all  World 
War  n  reservists  to  resign  after  12  months 
of  active  duty.  Tha  moasivs  failed  to  pass, 
however,  and  rsp^atsd  injustice  were  perpe- 
trated, doing  irreparable  damage  to  the  time- 
honored  American  concept  of  a  volunteer 
Reserve. 

But  that  Is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
The  Reserve  program  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  discriminatory  system  of  re- 
quiring a  ysars  of  active  duty  for  some 
draftees  and  up  to  3  years  for  others — even 
longer  In  the  case  of  physicians  and  dentists 
who  Borved  mors  than  a  year,  were  discharged 
at  the  convenVcncs  of  the  Government, 
thrown  Into  ths  draft  pool,  and  then  drafted 
for  a  mors  yean  of  service. 

Nor  docs  ths  military's  clamor  for  mors 
and  more  manpower  mltlgats  these  discrimi- 
natory clrcumstsaees.  In  ths  American  tra> 
dlUon  of  fair  play.  It  Is  the  duty  of  CScmfl^vas 
to  require  no  more  and  no  less  than  equal 
service  and  sacrifice  from  each  and  every  con- 
scripted cltiscn.  My  bill  will  do  exactly  tha^ 
and  I  Insist  that  the  committee  report  it. 
Sincerely  yoxxra, 
lltnrtsi  H.  B.  Os 


■  t 


Tbe  Nation's  RighwaTs 

EZTENSIC»r  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

orctiXFomaoA 
nr  TBB  HODSK  OF  IUS>BKSB«TATIVS8 

Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  HCM3MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  a  recent  action  by  the  leg* 
islature  of  my  State,  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia,  memorializing  a  recommended 
amendment  of  the  Federal  gasoline,  dle- 
sel  fuel,  and  lubricating  oil  tax  acts  so 
that  revenues  therefrom  may  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  JE 
Include  California  Assembly  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  8 
Johit  resolution  relative  to  using  money  ool- 

leeted  by  FMeral  gasoline,  dieeel  fuel,  and 

lubricating  oil  taxes  upon  Federal-aid  pn*> 

mary  highway  systems 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Imposss 
a  6-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  lubricating  oU,  and 
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I  a  a-eent-a-callon  tax  on  gasoUne  and  dtoael 

fuel  sold  by  Uw  producer  or  Is^xirter  tbereof ; 
and 

Whereas  the  ultimate  burden  of  paying 

!     cnch  taxes  Is  on  those  who  operate  motor 

▼ehicls  over  the  Nation's  highways  and  who 

use  lubricating  oil  to  lubricate  machinery; 

and 

Whereas  It  is  only  Just  and  equitable  that 
the  revenue  derlTed  from  such  taxes  be  used 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make 
them  possible:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislatura  cf  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Federal  gaso- 
line, dlesel-fuel.  and  lubricating -oil  tax  acta 
so  that  all  revenues  collected  thereunder 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construction.  Im- 
provement, repair,  and  maintenance  of  Ped- 
eral-ald  highway  systems  throuQ^ut  the 
United  States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly l3  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
CaUfomla  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
BUtes. 


FadtFi 


Snrfhu  Batter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OIURA 

or  Mntwssora 

IN  THB  HOUSE  <»  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Epeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
xnarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Tru- 
man Tribune,  of  Tniinan,  Minn.,  dated 
March  5.  1953: 

The  talk  of  siuplus  butter  Is  dlstwblng — 
more  becaxise  of  Its  false  ring  than  any 
other  reason.  Twenty  years  ago  many  farm 
fn-oducts  were  labeled  as  surplus  and  the 
label  was  Just  as  false  then.  Dxirlng  the 
time  of  that  tremendous  corn  stuplxis  we 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  large  percentage  of 
the  farms  In  Martin  County,  and  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  horses  and  cattle  so 
thin  you  could  hang  the  proverbial  hat  on 
their  hips.  Still  the  chant  was  sxirplus. 
People  were  burning  cdm  In  their  fiuTiaces. 
but  the  livestock  went  hungry,  as  did  a  lot 
of  people  In  the  metropolitan  areas.  We 
heard  a  wise  man  say,  "If  only  the  farmers 
would  feed  up  this  so-called  surplus." 

And  BO  It  Is  today  with  the  surplus  butter. 
^  recent  Bxirvey  taken  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  disclosed  that  16,000  chU- 
dren  In  the  New  York  area  have  never  tasted 
butter.  The  Army  Is  feeding  oleomargarine 
tp  the  servicemen.  These  two  simple  facts 
are  substantial  evidence  that  there  Is  no 
butter  surplus.  We  send  bUUons  of  dollars 
to  Ewope;  waste  billions  more  In  Oovern- 
ment  expense;  allow  millions  of  tons  of 
butter  to  remain  in  storage  until  It  becomes 
rancid:  listen  to  Washington  shout  "sur- 
plus"; permit  the  Army  to  serve  a  substi- 
tute and  our  children  to  go  without. 

We  doubt  if  a  single  Congressman  would 
receive  ona  word  of  crltioism  if  he  voted 
funds  to  provide  those  children  in  New  Tork 
with  a  baalttoy  supply  of  butter.  As  for  tha 
Army  aatlng  oalo.  it  simply  bolls  down  to  tb« 
fact  that  th«  manufaoturer  la  gattlng  mora 
•upport  than  ttaa  farm  j^oduear. 
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HON.  LEO  L  ALLEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Ulinoia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  results  of  the  facts 
forum  poll  dated  January  28.  1953. 
Facts  forum  is  engaged  in  securing  pub- 
lic reaction  to  current  events  by  ask- 
ing questions  of  sufficient  interest  to 
stimulate  replies.  The  following  list  pro- 
vides testimony  reflecting  great  discern- 
ment in  selection  and  wide  diversifica- 
tion in  interest. 

Facta  Forum  results 
(PoU  closed  Jan.  28.  1833) 

Yes 

percent 

Would  you  favor  Blsenhower  today  In 
an  election  over  a  probable  Demo- 
cratic  nominee? .        89 

Should     UNE3CO     activity     In     the 

United  States  be  discontinued? 65 

Was  the  appointment  of  EhiUes  to  be 

Secretary  of  State  a  wise  one? 80 

Should  the  liberals  unite  into  one 
party  to  force  ths  conservatives  Into 
the    other? S4 

Should  1953  Federal  spending  be  kept 

below   $73    billion? 83 

Is  the  United  Nations  a  threat  to  our 

aatlonal   existence? .        47 

Is  Civil  Service  helpful  In  preventing 
disloyal  persons  from  occupying 
Federal  positions? 4$ 

Is  the  present  conduct  of  most  of  the 
heavUy  endowed  foundations  pro- 
tecting  freedom? 40 

Should  the  United  States  greatly  in- 
crease purchases  from  abroad  and 
curtail  foreign  aid? 82 

Should  the  McCarran -Walter  Immi- 
gration-control bill  be  repealed? 25 

Should  farm  price  supports  be  main- 
tained at  90  percent  of  parity? 43 

Is  the  present  battle  of  Ideologies  pri- 
marily one  between  Christianity 
and  communism? Qg 

Should  a  two-thirds  vote  be  required 

to  limit  Senate  debate? 78 

In  making  Federal  appointments, 
should  the  President  be  guided 
largely     by     recommendations     of 

*    Members  of  Congress? 83 

Those  who  do  not  vote  on  a  subject 
are  not  considered  in  the  calculations. 
The  difference  between  the  yes  percen- 
tage and  100  percent  is  the  percentage 
voting  "no." 

There  apparently  Is  increased  public 
support  for  retention  of  the  requirement 
specifying  that  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  limit  debate  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. On  a  poll  last  August  20,  61  percent 
of  the  voters  expressed  approval  of  the 
two-thirds  rule,  while  now,  78  percent 
indicates  endorsement.  There  has  been 
an  organized  effort  to  abolish  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  or  the  right  of  filibuster 
whlclv  opponents  of  the  two-thirds  rule 
•ay  it  foatem. 

And  growlnf  opposition  to  the  U,  N. 
program  UNESCO  is  expressed.  When 
Facts  Forum  asked  whether  UNESCO 
should  be  enlarged  and  implemented  last 
March  20,  47  percent  answered  "Yes" 
Todajr,  05  percent  thinks  UNESCO  ac- 


tivity in  this  country  should  be  brooglit 
to  a  halt.  Forty-seven  percent  thinks 
the  U.  N.  itself  Is  a  threat  to  our  ex- 
istence. 

More  voters  favor  continuation  of 
farm-price  supports.  When  the  question 
raising  that  Issue  was  posed  last  Feb- 
ruary 13.  19  percent  voted  afOrmatively. 
while  on  the  latest  January  poll,  43  per- 
cent O.  K.'d  price  supjwrt  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

The  number  of  voters  who  indicate  ap- 
proval of  the  operations  of  heavily  en- 
dowed foundations  in  this  country  has 
Increased.  Asked  last  April  16  If  they 
thought  these  foundations  were  being 
used  to  preserve  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 9  percent  of  the  Forum  voters  said 
"Yes":  40  percent  expresses  belief  that 
the  foimdations  are  protecting  freedom. 

Today  82  percent  thinks  the  United 
States  should  curtail  forelcn  aid — an  ex- 
pression which  shows  a  consistent  trend. 
It  is  noted  on  a  poll  of  May  28  of  last 
year  that  88  percent  of  the  voters  did 
not  want  foreign  aid  to  be  established  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  American  policy. 

Apparently,  too.  there  is  a  consistent 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  Ehilles'  appoint- 
ment Posed  last  month  and  again  this 
month,  the  question.  "Was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dulles  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
a  wise  one?"  received  affirmative  votes 
of  81  and  80  percent,  respectively. 
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KETENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WXSCONSKK  ' 

IN  TH«  HOUSS  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVB 
Monday.  March  16.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  situation  in  the  Near  East 
commands  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  as  a  first  order  of  business.  Too 
long  have  we  played  cheap  politics  In 
that  part  of  the  world  where  our  own 
national  security  is  so  Important. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope  now  that  poli- 
cies in  that  area  will  soon  be  on  the 
mend.  President  Elsenhower  has  Inti- 
mated that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Edwin  A. 
I/)cke.  Jr..  former  regional  Ambassador 
In  the  Near  East,  delivered  an  address 
in  New  York  that  deserves  high-level  at- 
tention by  the  President.  The  occasion 
was  the  banquet  closing  the  first  annual 
conference  of  the  Friends  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Members  who  are  Interested  will  find 
Mr.  Locke's  address  very  Informative. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  Including 
the  address: 

It  Is  not  entirely  unknown  that  my  vlewa 
aa  to  what  the  United  States  should  ba 
doing  In  the  Near  Bast  do  not  colnelda  with 
those  of  the  department  responsible  for  tha 
conduct  of  our  foreign  ralationa.  Thus  I 
gladly  avaU  myself  of  this  opportunity— I  am 
not  at  au  reluctant  about  it— to  present 
publicly  to  you.  and  through  you,  I  hope,  to 
many  other  similarly  Intereatad  and  anzloua. 
my  own  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  the 
T9m»aim  so  uriantly  raqulrao. 
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Dlfferenoea  at  opinion  can  ba  a  algn  of 
good  health  and  vitality,  but  when  a  cer- 
tain course  Is  persisted  in.  year  after  year, 
in  the  face  of  -calamity  after  calamity  and 
despite  Increasingly  dear  slgnala  of  dlaastar 
ahead,  is  this  not  evidanoe  enough  that 
something  Is  badly  wrong  and  that  prompt 
changes  should  be  made?  At  such  a  point. 
Is  It  not  sound  and  prudent  to  stop  and 
take  a  fresh  look,  to  oonaider  a  new  policy, 
•  new  approach? 

Now  before  we  consider  this  question,  and 
for  those  who  may  be  expecting  that  I  am 
about  to  direct  critical  remarks  at  Israel, 
let  ma  state  at  once  that  I  have  no  such  in- 
tention. The  United  States  has  helped  sig- 
nificantly in  the  creation  of  that  new  nation 
and  in  Its  subsequent  support.  There  Is 
every  reastm  to  believe  that  such  a  well- 
established  friendship  wlU  and  should  con- 
tinue. The  preeent  situation  In  the  Near 
Bast,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out.  threat- 
ens the  future  of  aU  freedom-loving  states, 
Israel  included.  We  are  all  in  this  together, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and  before  today's 
common  and  terrible  danger  we  must  all  do 
our  utnwst  to  meet  Just  grievances  and 
eliminate  old  enmities  and  fears.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  who  Is  pro-Israeli  or  pro-Arab, 
but  rather  of  what  la  beat  for  America  and 
the  common  cauae. 

80  I  trust  that  the  dlstingulshad  Journals 
of  this  city,  which  are  possibly  Inclined 
to  treat  the  Arab-IsraeU  quarrel  with  a  little 
uncertainty,  will  feel  confident  that  In  giv- 
ing this  evening's  proceedings  full  coverage 
they  will  not  be  engaging  in  any  act  of  parti- 
sanship but  perfomung  Instead,  as  they  have 
so  often  in  the  past,  a  service  of  enlightening 
the  American  people. 

I  see  no  reason  to  ba  reticent  about  the 
Near  Cast.  We  no  longer  have  the  time  or 
the  margin  of  safety  for  that.  We  must 
preeent  the  facU  as  wa  aee  them.  Pr^ldent 
Blsanhower.  in  his  splendid  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, stated  that  one  of  the  vlrtuea  moat 
cherished  by  free  peoples  was  the  love  ot 
truth.  I  cannot  do  lees  than  emulate  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land. 

I  shall  start,  therefore,  by  saying  a  truth- 
ful but  most  unwelcome  thing.  I  shall  start 
by  saying  that  we  are  rapidly  losing  the  cold 
war  in  the  Near  Bsst.  We  are  losing  It  In 
the  very  heart  of  the  area— the  Arab  SUtes. 
And  if  we  do  much  more  losing  there,  we 
shall  suddenly  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
full-scale  shooting  war.  This  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  It  Is  a  plain  and  simple  and 
all  too  disturbing  fact. 

Let  us  look  at  the  principal  trouble  spots. 

First,  %nd  before  all.  relations  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  are  about  aa 
bad  as  they  can  be  short  of  war.  Only  armi- 
stice lines  serve  as  boundariss — armistice 
lines  where  the  fighting  was  stopped  4  years 
ago  in  response  to  the  preasure  of  world 
opinion  and  the  exertions  of  many  daunt>ess. 
peace-loving  men  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Nations,  rven  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  re- 
vered by  ChrlaUan.  Jew,  and  lloalem.  Is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  60-foot  strip  of 
no-man^  land.  Most  of  the  old  city  with 
such  shrines  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  on  the 
Arab  side.  Most  of  the  new  city  is  held 
by  the  Israelis.  But  there  are  frequent 
violations  of  the  armistice  lines  In  both 
directions.  Shootings  are  not  uncommon 
and  death  Is  not  a  rarity.  Ilksra  is  no  trade 
across  the  lines,  for  tha  Arabs  malnUln  a 
complete  blockade. 

The  Arab  refugees  who  fled  from  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  tha  fighting  are  Insisting  more 
vehemently  than  aver  on  the  right  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  farms  and  shopa. 
And  for  thoaa  who  may  not  choose  to  return 
they  claim  fair  oompensatUm  for  losses  suf- 
fered and  powasstona  left  behind.  Tat 
Inaei  has  nalthar  tha  spaea  nor  tha  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  tbasa  damanda. 
ao  the  blttamess  and  tanaioa  on  both  sldas 
grows  and  daepana. 


Jaw  faan  Arab,  and  Arab  faan  Jaw. 
Neither  aide  haa  any  confidenoe  In  the  other, 
and  each  aaka  constantly  for  arma. 

Is  that  winning  the  cold  war  in  tha  Near 
Bast? 

Troubls  spot  Ho.  a  Is  tha  Arab  refugee 
population  and  the  United  Natlona  agency 
eaUbllahed  to  help  them. 

Tbmn  are  1  mllUon  of  these  refugeea. 
They  are  now  in  their  fifth  year  of  homeless- 
QMs.  Such  meager  resources  as  they  may 
have  had  in  the  beginning  are  now  gone  and 
most  of  them  are  completely  destitute.  To- 
fUy  there  are  no  less  than  870.000  receiving 
rations,  and  this  figtu-e  is  growing  steadily. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  830.000  refugees 
on  the  ration  rolls,  a  year  ago  851.000  and  by 
IBM  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  total  of  900.000 
will  be  dependent  on  tlUs  type  of  charity 
for  sheer  survival. 

Some  months  ago,  after  personal  vlsita  to 
a  large  niunber  of  refugees  in  camps  and 
elaewhere,  I  said  in  a  statement  to  the  press 
that  I  considered  their  situation  more  serious 
than  It  had  ever  been  before.  I  added: 
"Their  morale,  that  precious  spirit  of  cotir- 
age  and  confidence  which  enables  mankind 
to  endure  so  much  is  failing.  The  refugeea 
are  inclining  toward  despair  and  extreme 
solutions."  Today  I  would  repeat  that  state- 
ment, and  with  Increased  emphasis. 

The  organisation  which  was  created  by 
the  U.  N.  to  care  for  theee  unfortunate  peo- 
ple has  the  formal  title  oC  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees. It  Is  more  us\iaUy  known  by  its  initials 
UNRWA.  This  organlaatlon  Is  comfortably 
financed,  receiving  70  percent  of  its  funds 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  waste  and 
inaOciancy  with  which  it  carries  on  ita  work 
Is  shocking.  UNRWA  could  well  be  the  sub- 
ject of  s  searching  inquiry  by  an  appropriate 
coogreaslonal  committee. 

Take  a  look  at  one  example  of  thla  waste. 
UNRWA's  relief  budget  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  as  crfllciaUy  approved  this  fall  by  tha 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Includes 
$16  mllUon  of  supplies,  primarily  food,  for 
the  refugees.  This  Is  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 5  cents  per  day  per  refugee.  But  how 
much  do  you  think  it  costs  to  distribute  this 
food  to  the  refugees  and  provide  them  with 
a  very  Umlted  nimiber  of  doctors  and  teach- 
ers? UNRWA  spends  on  personnel  alone 
more  than  $6  mlUlon.  Inother  words,  it  cost, 
nearly  $1  Just  in  salaries  to  distribute  every 
$3  of  suppUes  to  the  refugees.  This  surely 
Is  exorbitant,  even  after  allowing  for  those 
employees  assigned  to  nonrelief  activities. 

Theee  two  facts,  then,  stand  out:  The 
problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  Is  growing  more 
dangerous  each  day,  and  UNRWA.  the  organ- 
isation established  to  assist  them,  is  wasteful 
and  inefllclent. 

Is  that,  too,  a  battle  won  in  the  cold  war? 

I  come  now  to  the  third  broad  problem. 
General  conditions  of  life  for  the  great  mass 
of  people  throughout  the  Near  Bast  are  at  a 
low  level.  Incomes  often  do  not  provide 
even  the  bare  necessities  for  survival.  Dis- 
ease is  common,  education  unconunon. 

In  Greece,  and  especially  Turkey,  the 
United  States  has  played  a  decisive  role  in 
getting  something  done  about  it.  Through 
aid  programs,  strictly  limited  as  to  both 
amcfunt  and  duration,  but  directed  at  key 
spots,  we  have  met  with  encouraging  results 
and  reactions.  Both  countries  are  now  weU 
on  their  way  to  playing  a  soiind,  strong,  and 
aelf-aupportlng  part  in  the  free  world.  A 
almllar  program  in  Israel  la  of  more  recent 
origin,  but  it  too  Is  showing  signs  of  real 
progress. 

Tat  tbasa  triad  and  true  methods  have 
bean  rajactad  time  after  time  by  our  Govam- 
mant  in  oonnactlon  with  tha  naads  of  tha 
Arali  States,  whleh.  as  far  as  shear  atratagy  la 
eoooamad,  occupy  a  poaltlon  ci  unique  and 
vital  importanoa.  Bars  wa  have  tha  axtraor- 
dlnary  and  ambarrsaaiag  spaetaela  of  a  da- 
partmant  oC  tb»  United  Stalaa  Oovammank 


which,  aa  iiat  baals  of  the  most  fervent  Justi- 
fications of  need  before  congresslcHial  com- 
mittees last  spring,  was  granted  $103  million 
for  aid  to  the  Arab  States  and  now  finds  Its 
program  to  have  been  so  ill-conceived  and 
its  execution  so  weak  and  ill-managed  that 
two-thirds  of  this  anujunt  wUl  be  unused  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  J\ine  30,  and 
that  the  other  third  which  is  being  used  la 
bringing  us  mostly  dislike  and  distrust. 

I  can  asstire  you  from  my  own  not  incon« 
siderable  experience  in  the  area  that  Ameri- 
can aid  is  xirgently  needed  there  in  our  own 
self-interest.  I  can  assure  you.  too,  that  tha 
right  type  of  aid.  properly  controlled,  is  very 
miich  wanted,  and  that  with  the  help  of  a 
few  good  men  a  sound  program  can  be  quick- 
ly organised  and  bring  with  it  results  of 
value  and  significance  to  all  concerned.  But 
thia  Is  a  Job  for  tha  firat  team,  not  for  tha 
acruba. 

As  these  months  of  fimibUng  and  Inactkm 
go  by,  and  as  the  people  of  the  Arab  Statea 
learn  more  of  their  apparently  hc^jeless  lot 
in  life  and  of  what  better  condltiona  are 
coming  to  pass  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  a 
burning  sense  of  resentment  and  revolt  poa- 
sesses  them.  Like  the  refugees,  they  <Tt/»nn^ 
toward  extreme  solutions. 

Is  this  something  we  can  Ignore  as  of  no 
great  importance  in  the  cold  war? 

There  is  a  fourth  source  at  trouUe.  It  la 
deep  s\isplclon  and  hostUity  with  which 
the  Arabs  look  upon  the  British  and  tha 
French.  Most  Arab  coimtrles  have  only  re- 
cently achieved  their  independence,  and  in 
most  cases  they  achieved  it  from  either 
France  or  Bngland.  They  are  supersensitive 
regarding  even  the  most  inconsequential  aa- 
pects  of  their  national  sovereignty.  It  should 
not  be  so  surprising,  then,  when  we  see  tha 
Arabs  take  such  an  absolute  and  unoom- 
prising  position  against  the  continuance  oC 
British  troops  in  the  Sues  Canal  Zone.  There 
are  alao  Brttlah  troops  and  British  airflelda 
in  Iraq  and  Jordan,  about  which  we  hear 
leas  but  which  are  nonetheless  strongly  re- 
sented and  oppoeed.  The  French  poaltlon  In 
North  Africa  with  ita  large  Arab  popula- 
tion is  similar  and  is  followed  with  equal 
Interest,  sympathy,  and  support  by  Arabs 
everywhere. 

In  the  cases  cited  the  &itlsh  and  tha 
French  are  quite  within  the  law  as  expressed 
in  specific  treaties  and  other  such  docu- 
ments. And  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  at  tha 
moment  mort  stable  conditions  exist  in  those 
areas  because  of  the  presence  and  influence 
of  foreign  forces.  Certainly  there  are  vital 
strategic  interests  Involved  which  cannot  ba 
disregarded,  and  which  are  of  even  more  pro- 
found concern  to  o\u  two  most  powerful  al- 
lies in  Europe  than  they  are  to  us. 

But  have  we  been  wise,  have  we  met  the 
test  of  leadership  by  largely  standing  away 
from  these  \inpleasant  matters  untu  they 
had  grown  to  emergency  proportions,  and 
then  appljring  our  influence  only  uncertainly 
and  Ineptly? 

One  of  the  attributes  of  statesmanship  la 
the  aMllty  to  dlacem  a  cloud  on  the  hotlaon 
when  it  is  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand" 
and  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  avert, 
eliminate,  or  mlnlmlae  the  approaching 
storm.  In  these  times  when  the  currents 
of  nationalism  and  the  revolt  against  low 
living  standards  are  running  so  swift  and 
deep  In  Asia  and  Africa,  America  with  aU 
her  traditions  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and 
aU  her  enduring  need  for  strong  and  sincere 
friends  roimd  the  world,  can  never  swim 
againat  such  a  tide  of  popular  aspiration. 
She  shotild  instead  exert  herself  to  swim 
with  it  and  to  guide  it  Into  channels  that 
are  good  and  clear  and  free. 

Wa  have  bad  to  witness,  however,  the  com- 
Plata  and  unoaremonlous  axpulalon  of  Brltala 
from  Iran,  rloia  and  revolution  In  %ypt  wltlt 
vlolant  antiforalgn  manlfastatlons,  almllar 
dlaturbaaoas  in  Iraq  and  Jordan,  and  revolt 
in  ytanch  North  Afrlea. 
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■Bam  tbit  itrenfftbened  tbe  moral  and  ma- 
terial podtlon  o(  the  WeatT  Is  tills  compe- 
tent bancniDg  of  the  cold  war  lyy  tbe  greatest 
Hation  In  the  free  world? 

I  come  now  to  my  fifth  and  final  cause  of 
trouble  In  the  Near  East.  Tbe  Oommuntots 
are  as  discreet  and  clerer  there  as  we  are 
Clumsy  and  dull-witted. 

Tbe  1  million  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine 
get  top  attention.  In  one  camp  I  Tlslted  re- 
cently near  tbe  ancient  Roman  city  of  Ba'al- 
bek,  pictures  of  Stalin  adorned  many  ot  tbe 
^ttninni  rooms  of  the  overcrowded  army  bar- 
racks In  which  3.000  are  now  bo\ued  where 
less  than  1,000  soldiers  once  lived. 

Signs  on  walls  screamed,  "Long  live  our 
father,  Stalin." 

I  Tlslted  anotber  camp  in  tbe  Jordan  Val- 
ley. The  camp  leader,  at  my  request,  brought 
•bout  2  doBen  ol  the  most  important  people 
Into  a  tiny  room  to  discuss  frankly  with  me 
tbeir  problems,  needs,  and  ultimate  hopes. 

They  shook  my  band  and  touched  their 
beart.    Then  they  spoke. 

An  Intelligent,  blue-eyed  refugee  arose 
flrst.    His  Arable  was  pure. 

•^  thank  Ood,"  he  said,  "that  tbe  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  have  scattered  us 
widely  throughout  this  area.  When  world 
war  in  comes,  we  can  show  you  bow  we  can 
hurt  your  Interests  ever3rwhere  in  tbe  Arab 
States  and  help  your  enemies." 

Tben  be  coldly  informed  me  that  although 
he  spoke  Kngllsb  perfectly — bad  learned  it 
at  a  British  school — he  would  never  speak 
tbe  language  again  until  the  Americans  had 
doDe  something  for  tbe  refugees  and  for  tbe 
entire  Arab  world. 

Anotber  man.  cultured  and  erect,  said 
frankly,  looking  squarely  into  my  eyes: 

"^e  want  the  friendship  of  the  western 
powers.  If  you  help  us,  when  world  war  m 
starts  we  will  help  you.  If  you  do  not  help 
us  now,  we  will  fight  against  you."  I  know 
lie  meant  every  word. 

Among  tbe  nonrefiigee  population  tbe 
Oonununists  have  also  worked  with  great  ef- 
fect. This  was  brought  forcefully  home  to 
me  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  during  my  farewell 
call  on  the  premier  of  one  of  tbe  Arab  States. 
Be  told  me  that  until  recently  he  had  had 
only  a  few  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers In  bis  country.  These  be  could 
take  care  or.  be  said,  by  putting  them  in 
prlaon  or  in  concentration  camps.  "Now,"  he 
stated,  "we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
and  I  cant  put  my  whole  country  in  a  con- 
centration camp." 

Remember,  too.  that  at  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  last  December  the  Conununist  bloc 
suddenly  changed  its  previous  stand  and 
sided  with  the  Arab  nations  on  the  various 
Palestine  issues.  In  appreciation  the  Syrian 
Porelgn  Office  called  in  each  member  of  that 
bloc  and  c^cially  thanked  them  for  their 
help.  In  Jordan,  the  Parliament  drew  up  a 
resolution  expressing  gratitude  to  tbe  Rus- 
sian group,  and  it  was  passed  by  unanimous 
▼ote. 

And  now  a  new  element  has  been  added. 
The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have  embcu-ked 
upon  a  campaign  to  persecute  and  virtually 
exterminate  from  Soviet  life  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  them- 
selves behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain.  The  i»'ln- 
cipal  motivation  for  this  new  and  odious 
policy  Is  probably  Internal,  but  for  the  Soviet 
•gents  in  the  Near  East  it  will  be  still  an- 
otber weapon  with  which  to  strengthen  their 
own  position  with  tbe  Arabs  and  weaken 
that  of  the  West. 

By  these  and  every  other  means  the  Com- 
munists hope  to  eliminate  such  power  and 
Influence  as  we  may  still  have  in  these  lands, 
deprive  us  of  the  fabxilous  oil  resoiirces  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  tbe  air.  land,  and  sea  routes  that 
pass  through  tbe  Arab  States,  and  finally 
encompass  all  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  tbvis 
changing,  probably  decisively,  tbe  whole 
balance  of  power  between  tbe  free  world  and 
tbe  unfree. 


Does  any  of  that  show  we  are  winning  tbe 
eold  war  In  tbe  Near  BastT  Should  not  these 
latest  Soviet  actions  spur  us  to  Immediate 
cotmteractions  ? 

Tbe  five  {M-oblems  I  have  outlined  are  no 
simple  ones.  Still  I  believe  they  can  be 
solved,  not  in  days,  to  be  sure,  yet  certainly 
In  tbe  coming  months  and  years.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  alternative,  for,  should  the  Near 
East  recede  into  the  darkness,  who  can  tell 
what  price  would  be  required  in  lives  And 
treasures  to  get  It  back,  as  get  it  back  we 
would  have  to,  if  tbe  world  is  ever  to  remain 
free  and  to  reach  that  sunny  upland  of 
security,  proepcrlty,  and  peace. 

Three  things  are  needed  and  needed  at 
once:  hope,  talent,  and  an  idea 

It  Is  the  Arab  peoples  who  need  tbe  hope. 
They  have  believed  uniquely  In  tbe  United 
States,  In  its  ideals  and  principles,  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  They  still  retain  a 
residue  of  confidence  in  us.  but  under  tbe 
torrent  of  our  mistakes  In  tbe  Near  Bast 
since  World  War  II  this  confidence  Is  fast 
being  eroded  aw^y.  In  a  final  effort  of  faith 
they  are  looking  to  the  new  administration 
In  Washington  to  demonstrate  that  tbe  old 
virtues  still  run  strong  In  America. 

On  tbe  first  occasion,  therefore,  tn  tbe 
next  few  weeks,  I  urge  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, no  one  less,  express  publicly  In  short 
and  simple  terms  our  love  and  admiration 
for  tbe  Arab  peoples,  our  understanding  of 
their  problems,  and  our  keen  interest  In 
doing  all  that  Is  reasonably  within  ova  power 
to  bring  about  Just  and  enduring  solutions. 
Tbe  President's  voice  would  come  at  tbe 
nth  hour,  but  psychologically  it  would 
work  wonders.  Such  a  lift  in  morale  Is 
essential.  If  the  Arabs  are  to  bold  the  line 
while  a  new  effort  is  being  organised. 

I  have  said  that  the  hope  Is  needed  by 
the  Arabs.  The  talent  is  needed  by  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  sending  to  tbe 
Arab  nations  in  recent  years — and  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions — third-  and  foiirtb- 
rate  men.  Is  It  a  wonder  that  the  results 
are  as  poor  as  they  have  been?  We  have 
concentrated  our  talent  largely  in  Europe, 
with  rather  good  effect  to  be  sure,  but  mean- 
while the  Near  East  has  nearly  slipped  away 
from  us.  Extensive  changes  In  personnel 
must  be  made  both  Ir  Washington  and  in  the 
field.  Provide  tbe  talent  and  tbe  Job  can  be 
done.  In  times  of  stormy  weather  such  as 
these  I  think  of  the  famous  lines  of  J.  O. 
Holland  entitled  "Wanted": 

"God  give  us  men.    The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
willing  bands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  ofllce  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  ofllce  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not 
lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 
And  dam  bis  treacheroxis  flatteries  with- 
out winking; 
Tall  men.  sun -crowned,  who  live  above  tbe 
fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

I  have  spoken  of  hope  and  of  talent.  Here, 
then,  is  the  idea  that  I  offer.  Since  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  life  Is  of  high  importance  to 
a  sound  and  happy  future  in  the  Near  East, 
I  propose  that  the  United  States  sponsor  the 
formation  of  an  Arab  reconstruction  union, 
whose  purpose  would  be  the  vlgoroxu  and 
coordinated  economic  development  of  tbe 
Arab  States  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
regional  aspects.  Lebanon  has  a  population 
of  only  l>^  million;  Jordan  the  same  even 
after  including  the  refugees;  Syria,  4  million; 
Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia,  about  6  million  each. 
To  make  the  most  of  their  great  opportuni- 
ties these  countries  require  tbe  closest  con- 
tact and  collaboration  with  each  other. 
Tbey  cannot  go  it  alone. 

This  Arab  reconstruction  union  would 
plan  tbe  eccnomlc  development  of  tbe  whole 
•res.    It  would  arrange  for  the  execution  of 


such  key  projects  as  harbors,  through  rosds 
and  railways,  and  tbe  barnesalng  of  rlvsrs, 
including  those  whose  benefits  might  bs 
shared  with  the  refugees.  It  should  be  em- 
powered to  borrow  money,  locally  and  inter- 
nationally, and  to  grant  loans  for  sound  and 
productive  purposes.  If  passible.  It  abouid 
also  be  in  s  position  to  loan  against  tbe 
pledge  of  Arab-owned  property  in  Israel 
pending  tbe  working  out  of  compensation 
arrangements. 

This  union  should  be  primarily  sn  Arab 
organisation.  The  United  States  and.  if  pos- 
sible, other  nations  could  help  initially  in 
Its  creation,  organization,  and  financing,  but 
only  until  the  early  day  when  we  could  con- 
fidently say,  "Sail  on.  O  union,  stroi^  sad 
great,  sail  on.  alooe." 

Sxirely  this  Is  s  time  when  new  bands 
must  set  s  new  course;  when  skill  and  cour- 
age will  be  needed  to  steer  us  through  tbe 
dark  waters  to  tbe  brighter  days  beyond. 
Surely  this  Is  a  time  for  a  supreme  ctfort. 
a  time  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  our  high 
position,  for  at  the  end  of  tbe  long  voyage 
lies  peace  for  the  free  world  and  the  blces- 
Ings  of  s  brighter  life  for  tens  of  millions  of 
men. 


Tupayw'*  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MXW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPfiXSKNTATTVIB 
Monday.  March  16. 1955 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

there  hu  Just  come  to  my  desk  from  the 
finance  department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  ita  re- 
port which  is  well  worth  reading  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  tax  cuts  axKl  bal* 
anclng  the  budget. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Rkcqis 
this  report  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Taztates's  Doixab 
Tim  ros  FACTS :  thk  budget  cam  bs  balahcsd 
It  Is  high  time  to' pin  down  a  simple  truth: 
the  Federal  budget  can  be  balanced.  In  tbe 
present  welter  of  misinformation  about  tax 
cuts,  tax  increases,  deficits,  and  carryovers, 
the  impression  is  being  created  that  tbs 
Truman  budget  for  fiscal  1954  is  extremely 
difficult  to  balance.  Here  are  some  simple 
facU  about  that  budget. 

1.  The  paper  deficit:  The  Truman  budget 
for  1954  estimated  a  deficit  of  tOJ  bUlion— 
a  figure  still  in  official  use.  But  Truman 
himself  pointed  out  that  only  $6.6  billion  of 
this  is  a  cash  deficit.  Nearly  a  billion  dollars 
is  interest  paid  by  tbe  Government  on  bonds 
held  by  itself— a  paper  transaction  which 
costs  the  taxpayer  nothing  except  for  tbe 
administration  of  this  peculiar  arrangement. 
Well  over  $2  billion  is  in  allocations  to  social 
security  and  other  triut  funds,  and  other 
items  not  paid  out  in  cash. 

2.  Tbe  low  revenues:  This  cash  deficit  of 
$6.6  billion  Is  tbe  difference  between  cash 
income  and  cash  outlays  of  the  Government. 
Most  tax  experts  are  agreed  that  the  Truman 
estimates  of  reveniie  are  one  to  two  billion 
dollars  too  low  for  1954.  This  is  based  on 
Independent  analysis,  as  well  as  on  tbe  fact 
that  the  revenue  estimates  havs  been  low 
in  every  Trvunan  budget,  with  one  exception. 
8o  tbe  $6.6  billion  cash  deficit  should  be  re- 
duced by  something  between  one  and  two 
billion  dollars.  Taking  $1.5  bUlion  as  a 
reasonable  figure,  tbe  cash  deficit  becomss 
$5.1  blUioo. 
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t.  Tax  outs  are  Included:  Another  miscon- 
ception Is  thst  tbs  scbsduled  expiration  at 
the  Korea  tax  Inereasss  would  make  this 
deficit  larger.  71m  fact  Is  that  tbe  Truman 
revenue  estimates  taks  tbess  expirations 
Into  account.  On  page  M-6  of  bis  budget 
message.  President  ITuman  ssld:  "Receipts 
under  preeent  tax  laws,  which  provide  for  tbe 
expiration  of  some  of  the  post-Korean  tax 
Increases,  are  estimated  at  $08.7  billion." 
This  Is  tbe  figure  on  which  tbe  deficit  calcu- 
lations are  baaed. 

4.  Military  expenditures:  Last  year.  Repre- 
sentative HtsBST,  Democrat.  Louisiana,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Suboonunlttee  on  Procurement, 
wrote  in  Taxpayer's  Dollar  that  at  least  $S 
billion  in  waste  oould  be  removed  from  mili- 
tary spending.  Just  last  month  Gen.  David 
Sarnoff,  chairman  of  tbe  Cltlaens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Manpower  Utilisation  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  an  official  group  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  on  bebalf  of  tbe  Commission,  as 
follows: 

"An  overall  reduction  of  st  least  10  per- 
cent in  men.  money,  and  material  can  be 
achieved  in  tbe  operations  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  without  diminishing  the 
required  combat  effectiveness  of  our  Armed 
Porcea  We  recommend  this  as  a  minimum 
target.  •  •  •  Based  on  the  present  military 
program  this  reduction  would  mean  possible 
savings  of  at  least  SOO.OOO  In  civlllsn  and 
military  manpower,  and  $5  billion  annually." 

If  •  reduction  of  this  sort  should  be  made. 
It  would  wipe  out  tbe  $5.1  billion  cash  deficit 
estimated  above. 

5.  Foreign  aid:  Another  fact  about  the 
Truman  budget  Is  that  foreign-aid  expendi- 
tures were  estimated  at  $7.6  billion  for  1954. 
There  seems  to  be  no  Inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  adminlstrstlon  or  Congress  to  keep 
foreign-aid  outlays  at  that  level.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  foreign-aid  outlays  will 
not  exceed  $5.5  billion — a  reduction  of  $2.1 
billion  below  the  Truman  estimate.  This 
would  mean.  then,  that  If  military  cuts  were 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  cash  deficit,  tbe 
foreign-aid  reduction,  which  is  quite  likely, 
would  provide  a  caab  surplus  of  $3  billion. 

6.  Other  cuts:  A  caab  surplus  could  bs 
achieved  with  even  smaller  reductions  in 
military  expenditures  and  foreign  aid.  be- 
cause Important  cuts  could  be  made  in  many 
other  areas  of  Government,  and  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  they  will  be  made. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ordered  that 
all  Federal  agency  budgets  be  revised  down- 
ward. The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, on  a  blpartlssn  basis,  baa  estsbllahed  a 
76-man  task  force  of  experts  to  help  tbe 
sgencies  find  where  cuts  can  be  made. 

Tbe  only  conclusion  that  e^n  be  drawn  la 
that  It  Is  possible  to  balance  the  cash  budget 
for  1954.  even  after  the  scheduled  tax  cuts; 
and  a  determined  effort  could  also  wipe  out 
the  $9.9  blUlon  administration  budget  deficit. 
Some  agencies  nuiy  have  to  be  more  careful 
with  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  do  without 
frills.  Some  programs  may  have  to  be  re- 
duced, or  rettuned  to  tbe  Btatea.  Tbe  reali- 
sation that  we  are  In  •  genuine  spending 
emergency  may  require  postponing  of  some 
Government  projects  that  might  be  tmder- 
taken  in  less  troubled  times. 

Balancing  tbe  budget  will  require  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  And  for  us.  tbe  citisens,  it  may 
require  self-denial  on  some  of  our  pet  proj- 
ects, to  help  tbe  new  administration  do  the 
Job  it  is  trying  to  da  But  the  payoff  will 
be  lower  taxea.  a  higher  standsrd  of  living, 
and  a  healthier  economy  for  tbe  long,  cold 
war  ahead. 

Operutkm  Economy 

In  tbe  face  of  grim  predictions  that  it  will 
be  difficult  or  tsapoastbla  to  reduce  Federal 
expendlttires.  balance  the  budget,  snd  lower 
txzes.  76  businessmen  and  Oofsnunsnt  flsoal 


experts  under  the  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive John  Tabcb,  chairman  of  tbe  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  sre  working  dili- 
gently toward  tbe  attainment  of  these  fiscal 
objectives. 

A  similar  activity,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tabb 
as  Operation  Economy,  was  first  tried  on  a 
limited  scale  by  the  80tb  Congress  in  1047 
and  1948  with  30  inveatigators  working  on  tbe 
project.  The  resiUU  spoke  for  themselves: 
the  budget  was  balanced  for  the  first  time 
since  1930. 

Mr.  Tasks  smpbasizes  that  this  Is  tbe  most 
ambitious  budget-trimming  effort  in  legis- 
lative history,  and  that  it  has  tbs  full  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Tbe  goal,  he  explains.  Is  to  squeeee  every 
drop  of  water  out  of  Mr.  Truman's  $'78.6  bil- 
lion budget  for  fiscal  1954. 

The  76  experts  who  are  assisting  Mr.  Tasks 
in  bis  gigantic  undertaking  were  selected 
on  a  blpartlssn  basis.  Tbe  group  Includes  • 
panel  of  certified  public  accountants  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants; professional  researchers  in  Gov- 
ernment reorganization;  and  30  of  the  most 
experienced  staff  members  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce. 

Ttoelve  task  foreea 

The  experts  have  been  divided  Into  12  taak 
farces  to  investigate  the  budget  requests  ot 
the  major  executive  departments  in  order  to 
lay  tbe  groundwork  for  balancing  the  budget. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  Governmeht,  Congress 
cannot  make  intelligent  cutbacks  unless  it 
has  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  de- 
partments are  dc^ng — and  propose  to  do — 
with  their  money.  With  the  task  forces'  re- 
ports before  them,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  Congress  will  be  able  to  achieve 
budget  reductions  without  impairing  essen- 
tial Government  services. 

The  National  Chamber,  which  has  long 
recommended  that  Congress  obtain  more  ctir- 
rent  and  adequate  information  with  regard 
to  the  activities  and  disbursements  of  the 
Federal  agencies  is  well  represented  in  the 
group  of  businessmen.  Mr.  Clem  D.  Johns- 
ton, a  Chamber  vice  preaident.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  ita  committee  on  Government  ex- 
penditures, la  one  of  the  experts  who  are 
reviewing  the  activities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, while  Mr.  Edward  A.  Kracke  of  the 
accounting  firm  of  Haskins  and  Sells.  New 
York,  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
Govertmient  expendittirea,  heads  the  ac- 
countants' panel  which  Is  reviewing  Federal 
accotmting  procedures. 

The  Reed  hitt 

On  February  16  the  House  Wsys  and  Means 
Committee  approved.  21  to  4,  H.  B.  1,  a  bill 
which  would  reduce  personal  income  taxea 
for  1953  about  5  percent  on  July  1.  This 
would  be  done  by  advancing  the  scheduled 
expiration  date  of  the  1951  increase  of  11 
percent  from  December  31,  1953,  to  June  30, 
1953,  the  date  on  which  tbe  excess-profits 
tax  is  scheduled  to  expire. 

The  bill.  Introduced  on  tbe  first  day  of 
tbe  seaalon  by  Representative  Danikl  A.  Rssd. 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  caused  a  magnificent  furor 
in  the  past  few  weeks.  Chairman  Allkm,  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  has  publicly  and 
determinedly  reaffirmed  that  be  will  not  let 
it  reach  the  fioor  of  Congress  until  after 
tbe  first  of  May,  if  then.  House  Speaker 
Mabtin  and  Majority  Leader  Haujbck  have 
made  it  clear  that  tbey  will  not  give  tbe 
bUl  s  "green  light"  until  a  balanced  budget 
Is  In  sight.  But  Congressman  Rsn  main- 
tains thst  tbe  bill  provides  necessary  relief 
for  American  taxpayers  ^nd  Is  determined 
to  get  Uks  MU  enacted  before  the  1st  ot 
June. 

What  does  all  this  mesn  to  taxpayers? 
TIm  following  tsbles  comparing  the  individ- 
ual inooms-tax  UabUlttos  under  ths  present 


Isw  with  ttiose  under  the  Sesd  proposal  for 
July  1,  1958,  wiU  give  you  an  idea: 
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If  s  single  person  with  no  dependents 
makes  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  after  allow- 
able deductions  such  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions, interest  on  loans,  etc..  but  before  auto- 
matic exemptions  ($600  for  tbe  taxpayer — 
$600  for  each  dependent  child)  he  would  paf 
$515.20  in  taxes  or  $27.20  less  than  his  pres- 
ent liabUity  of  $642.40  for  1953.  A  married 
couple  with  no  dependents  l;>ut  with  tbe 
same  aalary  ($3,000)  would  have  a  tax  redue- 
tlon  of  $19S0.  A  married  couple  with  two 
dependent  children  would  have  •  corre- 
sponding reduction  at  $6.60  from  tbeir  pres- 
ent tax  bill  of  $133.20. 

In  the  $8,000  income  bracket,  the  singla 
person  would  pay  $96  less  in  taxes  than  tm- 
der  the  present  law,  the  married  couple 
would  pay  $80.40  less,  and  tbe  couple  wltli 
two  children  $64.80  lesa. 

Tbe  decreases  would  amount  to  i^iproxl- 
mately  5  percent  in  the  1953  tax  biU  for  all 
except  the  highest  brackets,  where  the  reduo- 
Uon  would  be  as  little  as  0.8  percent. 

Budget  brief 

Oovemment  waste  can  be  made  efficient, 
the  itSeneral  Services  Administration  has 
demcMistrated.  GSA  has  eetabllshed  a  new 
aalvage  operation  on  a  pilot  basis,  which  is 
recovering  annually  over  35.000  tcms  of  wast* 
paper  in  Waabington  alone.  Formerly,  Fed- 
eral waste  paper  had  been  sold  at  about 
$4.50  a  ton.  or  $2  below  tbe  market  price  for 
tbe  lowest  grade.  No.  1.  Mixed.  GSA.  wblcb 
has  been  doing  a  good  Job  on  waste  of  all 
8c«^,  is  now  trying  to  separate  out  the  better 
grades,  which  may  bring  as  much  as  $100  • 
ton.  GSA  points  out  that  they  dont  expect 
to  go  through  waste  baskets  and  sort  tbe 
paper  out.  but  will  Institute  methods  of 
keeping  higher  grades  separated. 

WhUe  thU  is  aU  to  the  good.  It's  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  paper -ridden  bureauc- 
racy that  35,000  tons  of  waste  paper  show  up 
in  Washington  wastebaskets  every  year. 
And  you  have  to  remember,  too,  that  most  of 
the  waste  paper  never  gets  thrown  out — sny* 
where  from  15  to  SO  coi^es  of  everything  are 
lovingly  filed  for  years. 

Just  as  an  exxmple,  the  General  Aooount- 
tng  Ofllce  discovered  that  350.000.000  can- 
celled postal-savingi  cMtiflcates — dstlng 
back  to  th$  founding  of  ths  Postal  Savlnci 
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ByBtem — are  atCD  carefully  presetred  for  no 
particular  reason. 

Byrd  predicts  victory  for  new  hiU  to  end  RFC 

If  the  current  bipartisan  drive  to  abolish 
the  multlbllllon  dollar  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  successful,  one  of  the 
Immediate  benefits  would  be  an  annual  re- 
<tuction  of  approximately  $14,500,000  In  the 
C3oTemment's  administrative  expenses. 

Senator  Hasbt   P.   Btko,   who   (ailed   last 

year  by  onlt  two  votes  to  get  Senate  approval 

of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  RFC.  has  introduced 

•  new  bill  which  provides  for  the  liqtiidatlon 

V    of  the  agency  to  begin  on  January  1,  1964. 

In  a  conference  with  Russell  C.  Harrington, 
chairman  of  the  chamber's  conunittee  on 
gov«Tunent  expenditures.  Senator  Btxo  said 
that  the  climate  on  Capitol  Hill  is  now  more 
favorable  to  his  bill,  and  predicted  "we  are 
going  to  win  this  time." 

The  agency  employs  more  than  2,000  peo- 
TpHe.  About  half  of  these  are  In  Washington 
and  the  other  half  are  in  5  branches  and  32 
offices  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska. 

United  States  Chamber  policy  has  long 
stated  as  a  basic  principle  that:  "Any  inva- 
sion by  Government  into  the  area  of  private 
enterprise  weakens  the  foundation  and 
threatens  the  existence  of  a  free  economy." 
With  reference  to  Government  lending,  the 
policy  specifies  that:  "There  should  be  early 
withdrawal  of  Government  competition  with 
private  sources  In  the  lending  field  and  per- 
sistent reduction  in  the  8Cop)e  and  power  of 
Government  lending  and  guaranteeing 
agencies."  Others,  who  feel  that  a  good  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  in  competition  with 
Its  citizens,  have  also  been  working  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  set  forth  In  our  policy. 

In  a  recent  r^o  address  Senator  Btud 
said  that  In  1938  he  cast  the  only  vote 
agiUnst  the  continuation  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation — the  vote  was  73 
to  1 — "because  I  believed  that  sooner  or  later 
this  agency  would  be  used  to  usurp  legiti- 
mate functions  of  btislness;  to  reward  or 
punish  political  favorites;  and  to  become  a 
haven  for  corruption.  Fourteen  years  later 
the  scandals  of  the  RFC  startled  and  shocked 
^  the  Nation." 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  relying  heavily 
upon  the  testimony  of  impartial  witnesses 
who  In  the  past  have  had  prime  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation.  They  Include  Herbert  Hoover, 
who,  while  President,  recommended  that  the 
Corporation  be  created;  James  F.  Byrnes. 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  formerly  Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer  in  the  Federal  Government; 
and  three  former  Chairmen  of  the  RFC, 
Eugene  Meyer,  Jesse  Jones,  and  Emll  Schram. 
All  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the 
agency  be  liquidated. 

Three  tax  conferences  scheduled  for  March 
The  first  three  in  a  series  of  workshop 
conferences  on  tax  questions  will  be  held 
late  this  month  In  Utah  and  California  as 
part  of  the  national  chamber's  effort  to  gain 
grassroots  suppcnrt  for  a  sound,  equitable 
Federal  revenue  system. 

The  conferences,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  chamber  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, will  give  organization  members  in  the 
selected  areas  a  chance  to  air  their  tax  prob- 
lems, disctiss  legislation,  and  hear  detailed 
accounts  of  the  national  chamber's  broad 
program  of  work  in  the  tax  field. 
Schedule  of  the  meetings  is  as  follows: 
liiarch  23:  An  area  conference  at  Hotel 
Newhouse,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  par- 
ticipation by  chambers  in  the  Intermoun- 
taln  States. 

'  March  25:   A  regional  conference  at  the 
Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
March  26:  An  area  conference  at  the  Wil- 
ton Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

All  of  the  conferences  will  be  luncheon 
meetings.  They  will  be  addressed  by  George 
Cllne  Smith,  manager  of  the  national  cham- 
ber's finance  department,  and  J.  Kirk  Eads. 


secretary  of  the  national  chamber^  eom- 
mlttee  on  taxation. 

In  addition,  the  San  Frandaco  and  Long 
Beach  conferences  will  hear  from  James  K 
Madden,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  taxa- 
tion and  second  vice  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Instirance  Co..  and  George  H. 
Koeter.  a  member  of  the  taxation  committee 
and  tax  counsel  for  the  Bank  of  America. 

Mr.  Madden  will  open  the  wcH-kshop  ses- 
sions at  the  California  conferences  with  a 
discussion  of  the  need  for  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tions In  the  maintenance  of  a  vital  system 
of  American  business  enterprise. 

Mr.  Smith  will  deal  with  the  naUonal 
chamber's  program  of  work  with  partciular 
emphasis  on  the  method  of  operation. 

Mr.  Eads  is  scheduled  for  a  review  of  the 
Federal  fiscal  situation  and  a  forecast  of 
what  Congress  is  likely  to  do  about  current 
tax  problems. 

After  these  brief  preliminary  remarks  rep- 
resentatives from  the  local  chambers  will  be 
asked  to  give  the  national  chamber  the  bene- 
fit of  their  views  on  problems  of  national 
taxation  which  are  of  prune  importance  to 
local  businessmen. 

Canadian  tax  cuts 
The  news  that  Canada  would  cut  personal 
Income  taxes  by  11  percent  on  July  1  must 
have  been  the  occasion  for  much  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  American  taxpayers 
who  may  or  may  not  get  a  tax  cut  on  this 
same  date." 

But  regardless  of  what  happens  here, 
Canada's  action  in  cutting  taxes — and  more 
than  balancing  the  budget  at  the  same 
time — is  a  significant  fiscal  accomplish- 
ment, and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  particularly  to  those  of  us 
who  are  investment-minded. 

Two  major  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and 
corporations  were  set  forth  in  Finance 
Minister  Douglas  Abbott's  budget  for 'fiscal 
1954,  which  begins  April  1: 

Basic  corporation  tax  rates  were  cut  as  of 
January  1,  1953.  from  20  percent  to  18  per- 
cent on  the  first  $20,000  of  profits  and  to  47 
percent  on  the  remainder.  The  rates  had 
been  20  percent  on  the  first  $10,000  and  50 
percent  on  the  rest.  Canada  has  no  taxes 
comparable  to  the  American  taxes  on  excess 
profits  and  capital  gains. 

The  tax  credit  for  individuals  on  divi- 
dends received  In  the  calendar  year  1953 
was  increased  from  10  to  20  percent.  This 
move  will  save  taxpayers  an  estimated  $12 
million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  or  $20 
million  over  a  full  year. 

Canada  also  eliminated  the  nuisance 
stamp  tax  on  checks:  removed  the  lo  per- 
cent sales  tax  from  newsprint,  books,  and 
from  materials  used  in  the  production  of 
magazines,  boolts  and  newspapers;  and  will 
drop  the  $2.50-a-year  license  fee  on  radio 
and  television  sets  on  March  31. 

Canadian  revenues,  despite  the  loss  of  an 
estimated  $237  million  through  these  ac- 
tions, are  still  expected  to  be  some  $11  mil- 
lion higher  than  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1954. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ^REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16,  1953 

Mr.  REAMS.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Toledo  Blade  of  Wednesday,  March  11, 


1953.  entitled  "Stalemate  in  Washing- 
ton"; 

8TALXMATB    IM    WaSHINCTOM 

Much  has  been  said,  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  costly  stalemate  in  Korea, 
where  Inconclusive  fighting  goes  on  Inter- 
minably. But  our  Government  has  at  least 
tried  there  to  achieve  peace  with  howw.  its 
efforts  being  blocked  by  Beds  and  Pelplng 
and  Moscow.  Meanwhile  another  stalemate, 
potentially  more  dangerous,  continues  in 
Washington,  where  no  effective  hand  has 
even  been  lifted  to  resolve  It. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  stalemate  In  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  which 
George  Zielke  of  our  Washington  Bureau  dis- 
cussed in  the  Blade  last  Sunday.  Whether 
Judged  by  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  this 
part  0*  our  defense  program  under  its  super- 
vision or  by  the  lif  e-and-death  potentialities 
of  an  atomic  struggle,  this  committee  is 
surely  one  of  the  most.  If  not  the  moat,  im- 
portant in  Congress.  And  yet  2  months  after 
the  new  Congress  convened,  it  stlU  docant 
have  a  chairman. 

The  incredible  situation  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Senate  and  House  members  of 
the  committee  have  dimg  as  stubbornly  to 
their  prerogatives  as  the  negottatars  at  Pan- 
munjom.  RepresenUUve  W.  BnauKc  Cols, 
determined  to  be  chairman.  Is  supported  by 
the  Representatives.  Senator  Botnuu  Hick- 
KKfLOOPEx.  no  less  determined,  is  backed  by 
the  Senators.  The  conunittee,  which  has  met 
eight  times  this  year,  has  devoted  five  ses- 
sions entirely  to  the  chalrmanahlp  lastia 
without  coming  to  a  decision. 

What  makes  the  matter  worac.  according 
to  Washington  observers  who  consider  the 
impasse  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator  Brien 
McMahon,  the  Atomic  Esergy  Commission 
looked  to  the  comiiUitee,  particularly  its 
chairman,  for  guidance  on  the  atomic  energy 
program.  Perhaps  this  waa  not  desirable, 
perhaps  when  a  new  chairman  of  the  ABC  la 
named  the  situation  will  be  modified.  But 
as  It  stands  at  present,  the  AEC.  accustomed 
to  leaning  on  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee for  guidance,  has  none  whatsoever 
to  turn  to  as  it  is  faced  with  important  de- 
cisions. 

Two  ways  out  of  this  dilemma  have  been 
suggested.  One  is  that  President  Eisenhower 
Intervene  personally  In  the  dispute,  chocs* 
one  of  the  candidates,  and  try  to  ram  his 
selection  through.  But  this  shouldn't  be 
necessary,  and  his  reluctance  to  get  Involved 
in  a  congressional  dispute  at  the  outset  of 
his  administration  is  understandable.  Tha 
much  better  proposal  is  that  Speaker  Joasra 
W.  Maktik  and  Senator  RoBsar  A.  Tawt,  tha 
Republican  leaders,  get  together  and  resolve 
the  conflict  by  giving  the  committee  chair- 
manshlp  to  one  of  the  claimants  and,  if  nec- 
essary, some  other  plum  to  the  other. 

Unless  something  of  thU  sort  is  done  and 
speedily,  the  American  people  wlU  wcmder 
how  Republicans  last  fall  could  accuse  the 
Democratic  administration  of  letting  the 
country  drift  along  when,  having  come  Into 
power,  they  can't  even  provide  direction  for 
the  atomic  energy  program  upon  which  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  may  well  depend. 


Niter  W.  Beamaa  WiB$  tbc  Pall  Mall 
Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  cowNacncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  MORANO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  through  current  news- 
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paper  and  radio  reports  that  Mr.  Niver 
W.  Beaman.  now  of  California  but  for- 
merly of  Cormecticut,  is  receiving  a  new 
and  deserved  honor  in  the  field  oX 
Journalism. 

The  announcements  that  I  have  read 
and  heard  report  that  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  18,  Mr.  Beaman  will  re- 
ceive the  Pall  Mall  $500  awsu'd  and  » 
specially  mounted  bronze  plaque  "for 
notable  service  in  the  field  of  Journal- 
ism." 

llie  award  is  being  made  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  feat  performed  years  ago,  a 
newspaper  classic  of  performance.  Mr. 
Beaman  was  then  a  young  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and 
in  a  criminal  case  that  baflSed  the  police 
department,  he  so  cleverly  theorized  and 
supported  his  theory  with  evidence  that 
the  municipal  authorities,  with  his  aid. 
were  able  to  apprehend  and  convict  a 
fugitive  involved  in  the  death  of  a  child. 

Dramatization  of  the  case  will  be  pre- 
sented as  the  Big  Story  over  the  NBC 
network  at  9:30  eastern  standard  time. 
Wednesday  night.  March  18,  when  Mr. 
Beaman  receives  his  award. 

This  new  honor  is  merely  one  of  many 
in  the  life  of  a  man  who.  then  a  cub  re- 
porter, has  gone  on  to  success  after  suc- 
cess as  editor,  publisher,  author,  and 
Government  executive.  He  was  city  ed- 
itor of  the  Waterbury  American  when  it 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  recognized  as  the 
highest  honor  in  Journalism. 

For  5  years  he  was  editor  and  general 
manager  of  Greenwich  Time,  often 
called  by  the  metropolitan  press  "the 
best  suburban  daily  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica." It  was  while  he  was  in  my  home 
town  of  Greenwich  in  1942  that  he 
Joined  forces  with  me  to  persuade  the 
beautiful  and  brilliant  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  to  run  for  Congress.  The  senior 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  had  the 
privilege  of  4  years  association  with  the 
distinguished  Mrs.  Luce,  now  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy,  can  thank  the  good  fortune 
that  blessed  that  attempt. 

Mr.  Beaman.  to  the  loss  of  the  East 
but  the  gain  of  the  West,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia a  few  years  ago  in  conformance 
with  the  general  advice  issued  to  news- 
papermen from  Horace  Greeley.  Mr. 
Beaman  owned  and  operated  news- 
papers there  until  he  felt  the  call  of 
public  service  when,  upon  invitation  of 
Gov.  Earl  Warren,  he  became  assistant 
State  director  of  Civil  Defense  and 
later  was  summoned  to  Washington  as 
a  consultant,  public  affairs  office.  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Administration. 

Mr.  Beaman  is  also  author  of  two 
books,  one  a  collection  of  newspaper  ex- 
periences and  the  other,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Alexander  Griffin,  an  historical 
account  of  the  gallant  U.  S.  S.  Hornet, 
truly  a  ship  to  remember.  Mr.  Bea- 
man and  Mr.  Griffin  were  summoned  to 
the  White  House  in  1944  to  receive  the 
per.sonal  congratulations  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  this  book,  a  best  seller. 
The  President  termed  the  book  a  great 
contribution  to  American  wartime 
morale. 

The  new  award  and  plaque  that  is 
coming  to  Niver  Beaman  is  for  "notable 
service  in  the  field  of  journalism."  I 
would  like  to  have  my  personal  observa- 


tions of  the  life  and  woiic  of  Niver  Bea- 
man as  herewith  recorded  be  my  indi- 
vidual tribute  to  him  for  "notaUe  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  citizenship." 


The  Hall  of  Fame  It  It 


Tariff  PoUciet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUroawu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  informed  of  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  expressed  by  our  State  legisla- 
ture, I  include  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  California  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19.  concerning  the  restoration  to 
Congress  of  the  fixing  of  tariffs: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10 
Joint  resolution  concerning  the  restoration 
to  Congress  of  the  fixing  of  tariffs 

Whereas  It  la  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  American  standard  of  living  and  the 
American  way  of  Ufe  that  products  of  foreign 
countries  be  admitted  to  this  country  only 
on  a  basis  which  will  not  endanger  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  workingman  and 
the  American  farmer  and  will  not  threaten 
serious  economic  injury  to  any  domestic  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  promotion  of  world  trade  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  ad- 
here to  this  principle  so  that  the  economic 
status  of  the  American  people  may  be  main- 
tained and  not  reduced  to  that  In  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  world  where  work  Is 
performed  behind  the  sweatshop  c\irtain;  and 

Whereas  while  recent  Impcnts  of  live  cattle 
and  froeen  and  canned  beef  from  Mexico, 
Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  other  areas  have 
dramatically  highlighted  the  problem  with 
respect  to  one  industry,  yet  it  is  a  problem 
affecting  all  of  the  branches  of  agriculture, 
Indxistry.  and  commercial  production;    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
abandoned  its  traditional  function  of  fixing 
tariffs  on  foreign  conunerce  entering  the 
United  States  imder  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934  to  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  which  has  carried  out  poli- 
cies Inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Industry,  and  commerce: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoltfed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  most 
respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  return  to  Its  traditional 
method  of  fixing  tariffs  based  on  principles 
of  protection  of  American  agrlcultvue.  Indus- 
try, and  commerce,  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  American  citizens  created  thereby; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  until  Congress  so  acts,  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government 
exercise  Its  powers  of  fixing  tariffs  only  In 
accordance  with  the  traditional  principles  of 
American  policy  as  set  forth  In  this  resolu- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chairman  ot  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily 
News: 

Tas  Hall  or  Pamb  Is  It 

The  more  we  think  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  National  Hall  of  Fame  for  American  In- 
dians we  wonder  why  this  idea  never  oc- 
cinred  to  some  of  vu  here  before.  Here  In 
the  heart  ot  the  Indian  population,  right 
here  at  the  Indian  capital  of  the  Nation 
and  the  vision  did  not  come  until  Logan 
Billlngsley's  brain  began  cliclcing  and  up 
came  the  finest  idea  In  Anadarko's  history. 

"It  is  Indeed  proper."  as  he  says,  "the 
American  Indians  are  fully  entitled  to  have 
their  full  share  of  credit  and  recognition  in 
American  history  and  all  of  it  should  be  re- 
corded in  Anadarko." 

It  is  indeed  proper  that  a  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Indians  be  established  in  Anadarko  to 
preserve  and  reccHd  the  greatness  of  tha 
leaders  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  Hall  of  Fame,  designed 
as  an  outdoor  project.  In  laeeplng  vnth  the 
nomad  life  of  the  ptop\»,  fits  hand  in  glova 
with  the  Southern  Plains  Indian  Museum, 
with  the  model  Riverside  Indian  school  and 
with  the  annual  American  Indian  Exposition. 
This  will  further  consolidate  Indian  culture 
right  here  within  the  area  of  the  great 
Southern  Plains  Indian  Agency.  People  from 
everywhere  will  want  to  come  here  to  sea 
and  learn  of  Indian  lore,  present  Indian  ae-- 
tlvity  and  become  better  acquainted  with 
Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

Billingsley's  idea  to  select  100  fully  trained 
historians  from  the  great  universities  and 
historical  depositories  of  the  Nation  is  ftir- 
ther  indication  of  the  sound  planning  behind 
the  propKJsed  hall  of  fame  for  Indians.  These 
historians  of  national  repute  will  carefully 
approve  all  applications  for  placement  oC 
honored  tribal  members  within  the  hall  of 
fame.  The  selections  will  be  of  great  honor. 
Indeed. 

This  will  no  doubt  create  a  bit  of  com- 
petition between  the  tribes  for  they  all  seek 
to  have  their  Ulustrlous  forebears  Included 
In  the  haU  of  fame.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, this  competition  will  engender  new  and 
revived  Interest  among  both  Indians  and 
whites  into  the  glorious  periods  and  persons 
of  Indian  acclaim. 

Gov.  Johnston  Murray,  the  first  man  with 
Indian  blood  to  become  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  was  proud  to  lend  his 
name  and  enthusiasm  to  the  establishment 
of  the  national  hall  of  fame.  He  is  one 
of  the  original  Incorporators.  Judge  N.  B. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  is  also  another  enthu- 
siastic incorporator.  Many  present-day  In- 
dians and  whites  were  also  pleased  to  become 
signators  to  the  organization.  "There  will 
be  nothing  else  like  It  in  the  United  States," 
BllUngsley  said. 

Realizing  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  will  be  spent  in  this  project  ere 
long,  BUItngsley  himself  comes  up  with  the 
first  offer  of  financial  assistance.  He  pro- 
poses and  wishes  to  personally  underwrite 
the  cost  of  the  monument  for  the  first  famed 
Indian  for  the  hall  of  fame.  His  selection 
is  an  Indian  maiden.  His  admiration  goes 
to  Sacagawea,  the  girl  who  piloted  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  acrosa  the  Rocky 
Mountalna. 
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In  summary  the  hall  of  fame  for  Indians 
Is  the  highlight  of  an  Invitation  to  Anadarko 
for  Indian  culture.  Here  in  the  area  of  In- 
dian activity  and  hist<»7  where  monumental 
locations  reveal  most  interesting  descrlp- 
tions  of  Indian  valor  and  romance  Is  the 
new  spot  for  pilgrimage  In  this  Nation. 
Every  family  in  the  Nation  will  want  to  visit 
Anadarko  at  least  once;  many  of  them  will 
come  time  and  time  again.  The  Indian  hall 
of  fame  is  a  more  valuable  attraction  for 
Anadarko  than  any  other  industry  of  any 
kind  that  might  be  brought  this  way.  Then 
let  us  all  lend  every  ounce  of  energy  to  its 
proper  inception  and  installation.  Let  us 
follow  the  Blllingaley  Idea  through  to  the 
very  last  detail.  We  will  do  ourselves  proud; 
we  will  help  perform  a  great  service  for  our 
Nation;  we  will.  Indeed,  help  the  Indiana  in 
their  effort  to  preserve  their  fast-diminishing 
traditions. 

J.  W.  McBride.  £difor. 


Pott-Office  Patroiuffe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  idcBZOAir 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  Michigan  Fe-leration 
of  Poet  Office  Clerks  lomes  the  following 
resolution  adopted  bj  that  organization: 
SisoLUTiON  Favorhtq  THZ  AppoorrMKMT  or 
-■•_         PoencASTKBg  ON  a  Faktisan  Basis 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  change  in  na- 
tional policy  as  a  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion of  November  1952;  and 

Whereas  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
resiMnslblUty  of  political  parties  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  good  government;  and 

Whereas  the  position  of  poetmaster  is  that 
of  a  representative  of,  or  interpreter  for.  his 
community;  and 

Whereas  about  15  years  ago  the  office  of 
postmaster  was  filled  by  the  majority  party; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
depths  to  which  employee  morale  has  fallen 
in  the  postal  service  since  World  War  II; 
and 

Whereas  public  confidence  In  the  postal 
service  has  been  greatly  impaired  in  this 
same  perl(xl:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Regional  Council  n.  South 
West  District.  Michigan  Federation  of  Post 
OlSce  Clerks,  meeting  at  Coldwater,  Janu- 
ary 15.  1953,  go  on  record  as  favc«:ing: 

1.  The  repeal  of  regulations  which  now 
place  the  position  of  postmaster  under  clvil- 
serVice  protection,  and 

2.  Knactinent  of  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  restore  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  to  the  political  party  currently 
In  power;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  he 
sent  to  the  Congressmen  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Congressional  Districts  of  Michigan; 
the  two  Michigan  Senators;  and  such  other 
officials  as  will  be  directly  concerned  in  the 
passage  of  such  legislation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Carl  Bttchholz, 
President.  Regional  Council  No.  2, 
Southwest  District,  Sturgis.  Mich. 
TtaLSt  Tatlob, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Regional  Coun- 
cil No.  2.  Southwest  District,  Tek- 
onsha,  Mich. 

Wajwen  Atkiks, 
Vice  President,  Michigan  Federation 
of   Post    Office   Clerks,   Charlotte, 
Mich, 


Svtt  tbe  Soil  and  SaTC  TezM 


ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  agricultural  prob- 
lem, and  there  are  very  few  domestic 
problems,  of  more  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion than  conservation  of  the  soil.  It  is 
so  recognized  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  my 
people  have  been  outstandingly  success- 
ful. In  Lavaca  County  I  have  seen  some 
amazing  demonstrations  of  what  can  be 
.  done  with  farms  which  were  once 
thought  to  be  completely  worn  out. 
The  particular  interest  which  the  Lavaca 
County  people  take  in  soil  conservation 
is  demonstrated  by  the  annual  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  conservation 
district.  High-school  students  compete 
with  each  other  for  various  awards. 
The  results  are  most  gratifying,  particu- 
larly because  each  es.ia^  indicates  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  among  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow  concerninj  the  all-important 
problem  of  conserving  this  God-given 
basic  resource. 

Space  will  not  jJermit  me  to  plice  in 
the  Rbcord  all  of  the  essays,  but  I  do 
take  pleasure  in  inserting  that  which 
won  first  place,  as  it  appeared  in  the  La- 
vaca County  pajjers.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  who  read  it  will,  I  know, 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  the  au- 
thor, Miss  Marjorie  Brod,  her  parents, 
and  her  teachers. 

Savk  THZ  Son.  AMD  Savx  Texas 
(By  Marjorie  Brod) 

When  the  westward  movement  across  the 
Mississippi  began  in  the  19th  century,  our 
forefathers  never  gave  soil  conservation  more 
than  a  minute's  thought.  There  was  no  rea- 
son. When  the  soil  grew  weak,  when  the 
west  Texas  winds  lashed  at  the  soil  and 
started  dust  bowls,  when  the  floods  carried 
the  rich  top  soil  down  the  rivers  the  Texas 
farmer  could  move  on.  And  indeed  he  did, 
to  richer,  virgin  lands. 

The  farmers  of  today  cannot  move  on. 
Most  would  not  want  to.  Instead  they  must 
seek  another  solution  to  the  problem  of  soil 
erosion,  soil  that  is  "cottoned-out."  or  gullies 
that  threaten  to  ruin  an  entire  field  cr 
grazing  land.  What  then  mixst  the  farmer 
do?  What  must  we  do?  A  working  soil- 
conservation  program  is  the  only  answer. 

Why  should  we  save  the  soil?  Is  the  soil 
really  that  Important?  To  anyone  who  has 
studied  agriculture  and  conservation,  or  even 
history  and  politics,  these  questions  seem 
silly.  There  are.  however,  people  In  Texas, 
and  not  Just  the  city  residents  but  many  in 
the  rural  areas,  who  are  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  saving  the  soil  is  saving  Texas. 

Not  only  is  conserving  the  soil  saving  Texas 
for  us.  but  it  Is  also  insuring  a  good  living 
to  our  posterity.  The  future  generations 
deserve  to  be  given  thought  for  it  Is  they 
who  would  find  the  Job  of  making  a  living 
precarious  without  good  soil. 

In  our  country,  the  rapidity  of  soil  erosion 
and  exhaustion  is  startling.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  has  the  tearing  down  of  the  soil 
progressed  as  fast.  Years  ago.  China  was 
faced  with  the  same  problem.  They  chose  to 
do  nothing  substential  about  It.  How  power- 
lul  is  China  today? 

Even  the  ruins  of  the  civilisations  In  Asia 
Minor  testify  to  the  fact  that  we  must  do 


■omethlng  to  preserve  our  soil.  If  our  Nation 
Is  to  remain  strong  and  a  good  bet  for  future 
generations,  the  Individual  States  miist  work 
to  conserve  the  soil.  Texans  should  regard 
all  their  efforts  to  save  the  soU  as  a  service  to 
others  and  their  State. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  Texans  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  greatest  wealth  of  oux 
State,  the  soil.  "Save  the  soil  and  save 
Texas"  is  an  appropriate  motto  for  the  con- 
servation movement,  for  Indeed  Texas  Is  an 
agrlcultiiral  center. 

Even  though  we  have  great  Industries  and 
Important  seaports,  Texas  still  must  depend 
on  her  soil.  Soil  produces  cotton,  corn, 
wheat;  soil  grows  grass  to  feed  the  great  cat- 
tle industry  of  Texas.  Tes.  the  land  is  im- 
portant. It  Is.  in  fact,  the  most  Important 
single  resource  of  our  State,  of  our  Nation. 
It  does  not  take  much  thought  to  realize  that 
the  land  furnishes  us  our  food  and  clothing, 
and  indirectly  gives  us  everything  else  we 
need.  A  people  with  poor  soil  are  a  starving 
people.  Starving  people  do  not  have  high 
ideals  nor  is  their  nation  strong.  Therefore, 
"Save  the  soil  and  save  Texas"  is  not  an  un- 
derstatement, nor  is  it  a  mere  catch  phrase 
to  attract  attention.    It  is  the  simple  truth. 

Man's  battle  against  Nature  will  never 
cease.  And  though,  struggle  and  strive  as  he 
will,  man  can  never  even  hope  to  conquer 
the  wind,  the  sun.  and  the  rains;  he  can 
fight  valiantly  to  preserve  his  most  valuable 
property,  the  soil.  The  Texas  soil  is  precioxu 
and  should  be  treated  with  care.  Terracing, 
contour  farming,  crop  rotation,  and  the 
planting  of  legumes  on  the  part  of  the 
r\iral  dweller  and  support  from  the  entire 
State  is  not  only  saving  tti*  soil  but  our 
beloved  Texas  as  welL 


Never  HaTe  So  Many  Wkli  So  Little  To 
Offer  Em  Had  It  So  Good  mt  Tov 
Expense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial. 

These  abuses  are  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Republican  Party,  as  never 
before,  and  we  are  already  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  for  the  past  30  days  had  80  investi- 
gations, working  on  such  problems  as 
this  in  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere.  We 
mean  business. 

The  editorial  follows: 

GI  Fakojis  "Drxau  Livtwo  '  im  Eumon  Costs 
Taxpayers — High  Rank.  EDtrcAxiON  Not 
Needed  in  New  AaisTocaAcr;  "Neve*  Havs 
So  Mant  Had  It  So  Gooo" 

(The  following.  entiUed  "GI  Joe:  Europe's 
New  Royalty."  is  reprinted  from  the  February 
issue  of  American  magazine.  The  author  is 
Edward  Boyd.) 

Europe's  aristocracy  may  have  taken  a 
beating  In  the  war.  but  as  many  a  returning 
tourist  will  tell  you.  a  fresh  brand  of  nobility 
has  rushed  in  to  take  its  place.  This  new 
royalty  is  made  up  of  American  soldiers  and 
their  families  stationed  In  Europe. 

With  an  ordinary  United  States  sergeant 
and  his  dependents  earning  as  much  as  Cab- 
inet ministers  in  most  countries,  they  are 
riding  high;  amusing  a  few.  irking  many,  and 
making  all  Europeans  saucer-eyed  before  this 
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unprecedented    spectacle    of    "democratic" 
living.    Let's  be  specific: 

If  you  consider  yourself  an  average  Ameri- 
can family  badgered  by  mounting  taxes,  the 
galloping  cost  of  llvlnig  and  the  whole  diffi- 
cult business  of  making  ends  meet,  how 
would  you  like  to — 

1.  Pack  up  the  wife  and  kiddies  and  travel 
gratis  to  one  of  the  world's  '  ::auty  spots, 
where  your  fumlturt  and  othsr  possessions 
would  be  sent  after  you  free  of  charge? 

2.  Have  a  Job  that  would  pay  you  almost 
17,000  a  year,  with  less  than  9100  a  year  to 
pay  in  Income  taxes? 

3.  Enjoy  a  paid  vacation  of  1  month  a 
year? 

4.  Have  free  medical  and  dental  cars  with 
the  cost  of  new  babies  on  the  house? 

5.  Be  given  a  910.000  lire-tns\irance  policy? 

6.  Be  waited  on  by  •  senrant  whom  ypu 
would  pay  only  $20  a  month? 

7.  Buy  such  things  as  whisky  for  92  a 
botUs  and  cigarettes  for  10  cenU  a  pack? 

8.  Bstlre,  after  20  years  of  thlr  life,  on  the 
Income  from  930.000 — a  sum  guaranteed  oy 
that  most  reliable  of  proTlders:  the  United 
States  taxpayer? 

In  short,  how  would  you  like  to  live  on 
a  scale  that  would  cost  you  at  least  920.000 
a  year  where  you  are  now  living? 

This  is  no  dream  offer. 

This  is  the  way  you  would  be  living  right 
now  if  you  were  one  of  the  almost  100,000 
GI's  and  their  dependents  now  living  In 
Europe. 

What's  more,  you  wouldn't  have  to  be  a 
general  or  an  adotlral  or  even  a  oommlssloned 
oOcsr.  You  could  be  Just  a  plain,  noncom- 
batant  sergeant  or  corporal  without  a  college 
education  or  even  a  high -school  diploma. 

If  this  seems  startling  to  you.  you  will  be 
no  more  startled  than  I  was  when  I  first 
arrived  in  Europe  several  months  ago.  My 
first  Inkling  of  the  life  of  Europe's  "new 
rich" — the  American  overseas  family — came 
when  I  noticed  that  almost  all  the  big  for- 
eign and  domestic  new  motorcars  I  aaw  had 
GI's  and  their  families  in  them. 

aOLLS  aOTCB 

My  second  Inkling  came  from  Captain 
Roosier.  He  was  an  Amiy  doctor  spending 
a  weekend  at  my  hotel  in  Paris.  Hoosier 
tent  his  real  name,  of  course,  but  he  hailed 
from  Indiana  and  he  had  a  lot  of  that  aro- 
matic mixture  of  humor  and  sense  that  we're 
so  apt  to  associate  with  people  from  that 
State. 

At  the  particular  mompnt  when  I  entered 
the  doctor's  life  be  was  on  his  third  brandy. 
I  asked  him  how  the  GI's  were  making  out 
In  Europe. 

He  looked  at  me  appralslngly  for  a  moment 
and  then  he  started  to  talk.  His  words  took 
on  a  Churchillean  roundness:  "Never  have 
so  many,  with  so  little  to  offer,  ever  had  it  so 
good." 

"How  can  we  hope  to  muster  more  than 
a  handful  of  divisions."  he  concluded,  "when 
we  are  paying  oxir  sergeants  97,000  a  year, 
plus  thousands  more  to  bring  their  families 
over  and  maintain  them  In  style  here  with 
all  their  possessions?" 

"Well,  the  captain's  in  his  cups,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "He's  drunk  both  on  brandy  suid  on 
the  prospect  of  going  home;  he's  cynical; 
he's  been  overseas  too  long." 

I  left  the  captain  soon  after  and  spent 
a  couple  of  months  talking  with  and  ob- 
serving Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  families 
In  England.  France,  Italy.  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria. I  went  into  their  PX's,  their  homes, 
their  cars,  their  yacht  clubs,  their  facilities 
everywhere. 

In  Austria,  1  ran  Into  a  school  teacher  I 
had  known  in  the  States  whose  qualifications 
were  admittedly  insufficient  to  get  him  a 
three-thousand-dollar-a-year  teaching  Job  at 
home.  He  had  returned  to  the  services  as  an 
education  officer,  and  was  now  living  In  a 
large  house  on  a  fashionable  lake,  where  he 
and  his  wile  were  waited  on  by  three  serv- 
antSb 


In  Italy,  where  I  was  playing  tennis  at  a 
private  ciub,  I  ran  into  a  colonel's  wife  who 
complained  because  abe  couldn't  get  her 
Rolls  Boyce  through  the  narrow  gate. 

I  was  tn  no  position  to  psss  on  the  compe- 
tence of  our  military  personnel,  but  I  did 
have  to  agree  that  "never  had  so  many  had 
it  so  good." 

SNOaiCOTTS 

If  this  seems  as  surprising  to  you  as  It  did 
to  me,  I'd  like  to  focus  on  a  specific  family, 
so  that  you  can  see  how  a  tjrpical  United 
States  soldier  and  his  dependento  live.  This 
family  accounts  for  part  of  the  60-billion- 
dollar  military  budget  which  the  taxpayers 
have  been  asked  to  shoulder  this  year. 

I  have  chosen  the  Catheys.  They  art  sta- 
tioned In  Florence,  an  Italian  city  where  I 
stayed  longer  than  any  other  place  and  where 
I  got  to  know  '.his  family  well. 

Let  it  be  said  right  now  that  I  like  the 
Catheys.  I  have  nothing  against  them  per- 
sonally. They  are  a  nice  family — Jack.  31,  a 
master  sergeant  In  the  Air  Force;  his  wife, 
Virginia.  29:  and  their  two  chUdren:  Paul,  4, 
and  Teresa.  2.  They  are  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  taking  advantage  of  a  situation  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them.  I  would  do  the 
same  In  their  place. 

In  some  ways,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
Catheys  are  not  typical  of  the  service  families 
I  saw  overseas.  They  don't  gripe.  They  ad- 
mit they  are  well  off. 

Last  spring  Jack  got  sent  to  Europe  for  a 
S-year  tour  of  duty.  He  was  assigned  to 
Florence,  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Air 
Forces'  Southern  Conunand.  Four  months 
later  the  Government  shipped  over  his  wife 
and  two  chUdrcn.  followed  by  their  furniture 
and  household  possessions.  If  they  had  had 
a  car  the  services  would  have  shipped  that 
over  too,  free.  So  Sergeant  Cathey  bought  a 
car  in  Europe  (a  British -made  Standard). 
It  was  the  first  ear  he'd  ever  owned. 

TWELVX-STOmT    APARTMENT 

Once  In  Florence.  Jack  looked  around  for  a 
suitable  place.  He  found  it  in  a  12-story 
apartment  house  jTist  completed.  "Hie 
Catheys  pay  981  per  month.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  Italy,  where  a  brigadier  general 
In  the  Italian  Army  earns  i.nd  lives  on  9200 
a  month,  but  the  Catheys  can  afford  it. 

When  Virginia  arrived,  she  had  never  had 
a  servant  in  her  whole  life.  In  a  way,  she 
would  have  preferred  doing  her  own  work, 
but  all  the  American  families  employed  do- 
mestics. Virginia  soon  gave  in.  Besides,  it 
helped  reduce  Italy's  high  tmemployment. 

Virginia  hired  a  capable  Italian  maid-of- 
all-work  for  920  a  month,  the  standard  wage. 

Rorenoe  has  a  PX,  a  conunissary.  a  llquor 
store,  a  post  office,  and  a  good  many  other 
services.  Including  a  library  of  3.000  books 
for  iU  colony  of  dOO.  When  I  first  met  Ser- 
geant Cathey  he  was  working  in  the  library, 
checking  out  books.  Later  on,  he  was  trans- 
I erred  to  the  public  information  office,  which 
now  includes  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  captain, 
two  sergeants,  and  a  woman  civilian  worker 
(American).  Cathey's  duties  are  partly 
clerical,  partly  stenographic,  partly  admin- 
istrative. 

MXLK  raOM  DENICABK 

In  Florence,  some  things  are  not  available, 
but  basic  items  are.  Milk,  for  example,  costs 
Virginia  10  cents  a  quart,  butter  48  cents 
a  pound.  Tbt  Armed  Forces  are  not  satisfied 
with  local  mUk,  and  so  a  special  tralnload  Is 
shipped  down  from  Denmark  twice  w<eekly. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  part  of  this  yearns 
American  military  budget. 

To  mention  a  few  Items  I  noticed  available 
to  overseas  families:  Haircuts  (40  cents); 
cigarettes  (10  cents);  the  finest  rye  whisky 
(92);  hnported  gin  (91.30):  the  best  Scotch 
(•3.15). 

What  sort  of  money  does  Sergeant  Cathey 
earn  to  buy  these  goods  and  services? 

When  I  asked  him  this,  he  grinned  and 
said.  "You're  going  to  be  surprised." 

I  waa. 


a&SK  FAT  $239 

In  cash.  Sergeant  Cathey  receives  close  to 
9140  per  week,  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  American  family  at  home,  and  about 
10  times  what  the  average  Italian  gets.  Hla 
real  Income  is  much  more  than  this. 

On  a  monthly  basis.  Cathey  receives  a 
base  pay  of  9236.  To  this  is  added  a  cloth- 
ing allowance  of  98.  a  family  aUowance  ot 
996.90  (generally  considered  for  rent)  a  sta- 
tion aUowance  ot  approximately  9204.  and 
an  additional  stipend  of  922.50  for  being ' 
overseas.  It  all  adds  up  to  $564.40  each 
month. 

Cathey's  income-tax  bill  Is  only  97.60  a 
month,  or  991.20  a  year.  Because  of  this,  his 
actual  income  is  far  higher  than  his  almost 
97,000  a  year  would  indicate. 

In  exactly  10  years,  when  Sergeant  Cathey 
Is  41,  be  can  teav«  the  services  with  an  esti« 
mated  pension  of  9150  or  9160  a  month. 


Holy  Name  Society  of  St  Sebastiaa't 
Cbmrdi,  Akr<m,  Okio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  church  groups  throughout  America 
contribute  much  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  through  their  brotherhood 
organizations.  One  of  the  outstanding 
groups  is  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Sebastian's  Church  of  Akron.  Ohio. 

This  organization  over  a  period  of 
years  has  been  able  to  view  the  moral 
responsibility  a  church  has  to  a  com- 
munity. On  March  15,  at  their  24th  an- 
nual  banquet,  the  Reverend  Edward  A. 
Keller,  who  is  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  economic  research  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  delivered  a  most  stirring 
and  thought-provoking  address. 

The  occasion  was  not  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  but  groups  from  man- 
agement and  labor  were  in  attendance. 

My  purpose  in  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  that  there  may  be 
those  of  you  who  would  be  interested  i(X 
receiving  the  opinions  expi'essed  by  Rev. 
Keller  regarding  our  economic  system 
and  the  important  part  the  church  plays 
in  same.  His  analjrsis  of  the  inherent 
moral  law  and  its  relation  to  our  basic 
freedom  was  most  enlightening.  Rever- 
end Keller  can  be  contacted  by  writing 
to  box  143,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

I  personally  congratulate  the  St.  Se- 
bastian group,  its  pastor.  Father  Hilary 
A.  Zwisler,  its  president,  Charles  G. 
Schnur.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  gen- 
tlemen. 


Riffht  To  IiTeatifmte 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MCBKlAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.    Mr.  SpesUcer,  the  cur- 
rent flood  of  leftwing  tirades  against 
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congressional  inyestigations  which  re- 
ceived new  impetus  from  speakers  and 
program  planners  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators  ccmven- 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  ignores 
one  fundamental  right  of  the  American 
people.  I  refer  to  their  right  to  have 
the  information  regarding  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  national  security  essen- 
tial to  self -protection.  Fundamental  to 
that  right  of  information  is  the  right  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  by  Congress 
and  by  other  properly  constituted  agen- 
cies of  government. 

This  right  is  well  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  15  over  the  name  of  John 
E.  McClure.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
this  letter: 

RiCST    TO    IltTSanOATB 

There  appean  to  be  a  studied  effort  being 
made  on  the  part  of  certain  commentators, 
newspaper  columnists  and  certain  eastern 
newspapers  to  give  \indue  and  unfair  crlli- 
cism  of  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Jcnnzr, 
and  Representative  Vru>K,  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  put  only  Americans  on  guard. 
It  appears  that: 

Such  columnists,  commentators,  and  news- 
papers give  prominence  to  those  who,  when 
called  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  uss 
diatribes  toward  the  members  thereof,  yet 
when  asked  if  they  are  members  of  th? 
Commiinlst  Party  they  refxise  to  testifv 
either  on  the  ground  of  self-incrimination  or 
that  their  private  rights  are  being  Invaded. 

Just  recently  a  commentator  addressed  a 
college  group  asserting  that  Congress  did  not 
have  the  power  or  right  to  Investigate  Com- 
munists in  schools.  He's  nuts.  Just  plain 
nuts.  He's  nuts  becaiise  Congress  not  only 
has  wide  powers  to  investigate,  but  surely  it 
has  the  power  to  investigate  those  institu- 
tions which  the  American  taxpayer  Is  sup- 
pmting  in  the  main. 

0\ir  colleges  exist  today  largely  because 
members  of  that  "awful  capitalistic  system" 
of  ours  have  made  grants  and  bequests  to 
them,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  face 
that  they  received  tax  benefits  by  reasons  of 
such  grants  and  bequests. 

So,  why  has  not  Congress  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate coUeges  and  churches?  They  not 
only  have  the  right  to  investigate  but  the 
duty  to  do  so.  So  if  any  professor  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  any  minister  of  the 
Ooepel  should  think  that  his  employment 
Is  free  from  Inquiries  of  Congress,  the  quick- 
er such  professor  or  minister  disabxises  his 
mind  from  such  thinking  the  better. 

Let  me  say  to  those  coliunnists.  commen- 
t&ton  and  newspapers  that  I  was  brought 
up  In  a  public  school  where  I  was  taught  to 
salute  the  American  flag,  and  I  am  proud 
of  such  teaching.  I  teach  my  children  to 
salute  the  American  flag,  even  when  It  ap- 
pears on  TV.  I  regard  the  American  flag 
•s  a  symbol  of  America.  I  do  not  regard 
It  as  a  religious  image.  I  was  also  taught 
to  sing  America  and  that  song  I  regard  as 
symbolic  of  our  country. 

Often  private  rights  must  yield  to  public 
necessity.  We  know  without  question  that 
oiir  own  Government  in  time  of  war  can 
flraft  its  citizens  to  defend  the  co\intry. 

How  eliie  would  Congress  proceed  other 
than  in  the  manner  In  which  it  la  proceed- 
ing? Prom  different  sources  it  gains  infor- 
mation that  a  certain  person  is  a  Commu- 
nist. It  tests  that  information  in  private 
hearings  to  avoid  injury  to  the  Innocent. 
If  the  evidence  is  unreliable,  the  matter  is 
not  made  public.  If  the  evidence  convinces 
the  committee  that  its  prior  information 
has  substance,  then  the  person  is  called  be- 
fore the  committee  for  a  public  hearlntj  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  defend  himself  in 


public  As  a  general  rule,  his  defense  con- 
■Ista  at  a  plea  of  ■elf-incrimlnatlon  or  the 
rl^bt  o<  constitutional  protection  from  such 
Inquiries.  Anybody  with  a  lick  of  sense  can 
put  two  and  two  together.  Even  dumb  ani- 
mals on  the  stage  can  count  up  to  four  and 
higher. 


New  Medicme  Developed  From  Um  Moaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLABOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 
Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  to  the.  country,  and  especially 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  the  following 
information  which  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  has 
been  developed  a  new  medicine  for  the 
relief  of  burns,  sunburns,  poison  oak,  and 
forms  of  dermatitis. 

I  understand  this  medicine  is  manu- 
factured and  developed  from  the  Mung 
bean.  Since  Oklahoma  grows  the  major 
portion  of  Mung  beans,  this  will  create  a 
market  for  the  bean  when  the  medicine 
goes  on  the  market — presumably  in  the 
next  2  months. 

The  present  stage  of  this  medicine  has 
been  luider  litigation  due  to  similarity  of 
name  of  another  drug,  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  there  has  been  an  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  two  com- 
panies, and  very  shortly  this  product  will 
be  on  the  market  for  civilian  use.  This 
medicine  has  been  publicized  by  newspa- 
pers and  radio  commentators  and  re- 
ferred to  it  as  mystery  X  medicine,  be- 
cause it  is  not  on  the  market  and  was  in 
litigation  for  change  of  name. 

I  am  enclosing,  to  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  along  with  my  remarks,  excerpt 
from  a  broadcast  by  the  dean  of  Wash- 
ington conunentators,  Mr.  Earl  Godwin, 
on  the  evening  of  February  3,  1953,  at 
6:15  over  NBC: 

EzcxRPT  Fuou  Bboadcast  or  Eau,  Ooowm, 
TDKsnAT,  PxBKUAKT  3,  1963.  Radio  drATioN 
WRC,  NBC.  Washington 

As  for  the  Chinese,  somewhere  back  In  the 
days  of  dragon's  teeth  which  had  In  them 
legendary  healing  power,  someone  has  dis- 
covered a  balm  of  Ollead  in  the  Mung  bean 

and  there  is  a  story  in  that. 

I  have  had  experiences  with  this  thing. 
It's  as  mysterious  to  me  as  dowsing  for  sub- 
terranean water  with  a  forked  stick.  Last 
night  a  friend  of  mine  was  opening  a  can 
of  food  which  had  been  inadvertently  placed 
In  a  hot  oven.  On  punching  it  with  a  can 
opener — wham — an  explosion.  Scalding  stuff 
went  up  into  her  face  and  covered  it  like 
a  mask.  Her  eyes  protected  by  glasses  pre- 
vented possible  blinding,  but  there  happened 
to  be  at  hand  a  man  I've  spoken  of  on  this 
program,  WlUlam  Vaughan.  aide  to  the  Veep, 
and  for  the  time  being  also  doing  the  same 
office  for  Vice  President  Nixon.  He  came 
running  with  a  supply  of  a  certain  balm 
which  must  be  nameless  because  it  is  not 
for  sale  yet  and  there  may  be  complications 
In  proclaiming  this  marvel  under  present 
laws.  But  Just  as  the  stuff  has  done  for 
others,  it  did  for  mj  friend,  stopped  the 


burning  pain  Immediately  and  prevented  an 
scars  and  blisters.  Just  why  this  healing 
stuff — which  I  believe  comes  from  a  Chines* 
plant — Is  not  widely  advertised  and  sold  is 
certainly  something  to  wonder  about  In  the 
world  of  pharmacy,  research,  and  bums. 


Poles   Stand   by   Wetteni   DcBOcradet, 
States  Leader  From  Captive  Polaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  n.i.mois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  March  16.  1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  MT-  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  foclude  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Pol- 
ish American  Journal,  expressing  the 
feelings  of  the  oppressed  Polish  people 
toward  the  western  democracies: 

POLES  Stand  bt  WisnsN  DExocaAcm,  Sraisa 
IjKAOKS  Fsom  Cattive  POUUfD 

Chicago,  Iix. — A  prominent  civic  leader  In 
captive  Poland,  who  recently  visited  Western 
Europe,  told  the  European  correspondent  of 
Dr.  Karol  Ripa,  International  affairs  com- 
mentator of  Bishop  SheU's  radio  station 
WPJL  here,  that  "the  huge  majority  of  Poles 
stand  with  aU  their  hearts  by  the  western 
democracies." 

Highlights  of  the  Interview,  as  broadcast 
by  Dr.  Rlpa,  are: 

The  prowestern  orientation  of  the  captive 
Poles  Is  not  evident  to  the  casual  observer, 
for  the  Communist  Government  of  Poland 
has  imposed  a  Sovietized  exterior  upon  the 
people.  In  order  to  protect  their  life,  pa- 
triotic Poles  are  forced  to  praise  the  Com- 
munists In  public.  There  is  ll^e  open  op- 
position to  the  new  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic system.  However,  would  the  occasion 
occur  in  the  next  6  or  10  years  to  overthrow 
the  pro-Soviet  regime,  the  whole  Polish  com- 
munity would  liquidate  In  M  hours  all  traces 
of  the  present  alien  and  hated  regime. 

The  real  life  of  the  Polish  people  goes  on 
secretly,  within  the  circle  of  the  family  and 
of  the  closest  personal  friends.  In  this  way 
the  people  go  on,  .biding  their  time.  The 
masquerade  on  the  ouUide  will  go  on  until 
there  is  a  real  and  Immediate  prospect  of  a 
successful  uprising.  Poles  have  learned  that 
premature  acts  bring  a  needless  loss  of  lives. 

The  leader  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
said  that  "one  should  never  forget  •  •  • 
that  there  Is  In  Poland  not  only  the  pro- 
Soviet  regime  forced  upon  the  nation,  but 
that  the  Polish  nation  lives  there."  For  that 
reason  the  people  lend  their  support  to  proj- 
ects such  as  the  industrialization  of  ths 
coxmtry.  They  feel  that  the  resulU  of  such 
work  will  remain  long  after  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  disappeared.  Cooperation  in 
such  things  as  the  rebuilding  of  Warsaw 
must  not  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  ac- 
ceptance of  communism. 

The  Polish  army  is  completely  ecmtndled 
by  the  Russians.  All  the  top  officers  are 
Russians,  and  the  junior  officers  all  undergo 
training  in  Russia.  The  officers  distrust  the 
Polish  soldiers,  and  an  intensified  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  being  carried  on  among 
the  ranks.  In  case  of  an  armed  conflict  the 
chances  of  a  rebellion  by  the  Polish  soldiers 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  there  was  a 
Polish  army  fighting  for  the  west.  Tht 
leader  felt,  though,  that  a  western  Polish 
army  should  never  be  used  on  the  same  front 
with  a  German  army  if  lu  presence  Is  to 
have  Its  full  psychological  significance. 
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The  question  of  the  western  provinces  Is 
feeing  used  by  the  CommunisU  in  their  at- 
tempt to  win  over  the  Polish  people.  The 
regime  does  its  best  to  convince  the  people 
that  the  western  powers  wiU  not  support  the 
Polish  claim  to  the  western  lands.  This 
propaganda  Is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  west  has  not  taken  a  positive  stand  on 
the  Issue. 

The  leader  said  that  the  Polish  people  are 
generally  well  informed  on  the  world  situa- 
tion. All  news  broadcasts  over  foreign  radio 
stations  are  listened  to  eagerly  and  then 
passed  on  by  word  of  mouth. 


Broadcast  FrM  WaskkgtM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COUNUDO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  HITJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxooKA  one  of  my  regularly 
scheduled  radio  addresses  which  I  deliv- 
ered to  the  following  radio  stations  in 
Coltwado:  KLMO,  Longmont;  KCOL, 
Fort  ColUns:  KBOL.  Boulder;  KFKA, 
Greeley;  KGEK,  SterUng;  KFTM,  Fort 
Morgan;  and  KLZ,  Denver: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  this  is  your 
Congressman,  Wiu.LAit  s.  Hill,  speaking  to 
you  from  Washington.  D.  C. 

Your  Committee  on  Agric\ilture,  under  ths 
able  leadership  of  iu  chairman.  Curroao 
Hore.  of  Kansas,  realised  the  chaotic  situa- 
tion existing  In  the  cattle  market  before  the 
83d  Congress  had  officially  organized  Its  com- 
mittees, and  one  of  Mr.  Hope's  first  acU  in 
the  current  session  was  to  select  a  special 
subcommittee  to  investigate  the  ccmditlona 
causing  the  rapid  decline  In  cattle  prices  and 
explore  in  considerable  detaU  what  imme- 
diate acUon  we  might  suggest  to  soften  the 
'  economic  impact  of  this  drastic  drop  In 
prices. 

Members  of  the  Livestock  Subcommittee 
are:  RepresenuUves  William  S.  Hill,  of  Col- 
orado, chairman:  Chaslbs  B.  HorrxM,  of 
Iowa:  BunsT  K.  Bcamblxtt,  of  California: 
Paul  B.  Daottb.  ot  Pennsylranla:  Ralph 
Haivkt.  of  Indiana:  Bohst  D.  Habusoh,  of 
Nebraska:  W.  R.  Poacx.  oC  Texas:  John  L. 
McMillan,  of  South  Carolina:  Caxl  Albkbt. 
of  Oklahoma:  Clask  W.  Thompson,  of  Texas; 
and  A.  S.  HxaLONG.  Ja.,  of  Florida. 

Congressman  Hops  in  his  suggestions  to 
those  of  us  on  the  subcommittee,  charged 
tis  to  check  carefully  and  examine  thoroughly 
the  reasons  why  with  a  drop  of  nearly  $10 
per  hundred  pounds,  no  appreciable  or  no- 
ticeable drop  was  seen  In  retail  prices  at  the 
local  levels  or  the  butcher's  counter. 

Oiir  subcommittee  held  several  meetings 
Where  cattle  feeders,  cattle  growers,  and  proc- 
essors testified  as  to  what  conditions,  appar- 
ent or  otherwise,  had  affected  or  depressed 
the  cattle  market. 

We  concluded  that  the  decline  in  cattle 
prices  was  by  no  means  unexpected.  For  the 
last  several  months,  in  fact  for  almost  2 
years,  cattle  prices  have  been  declining. 
Brery  feeder  knew  when  he  purchased  his 
cattle  last  fall  that  a  lerellng-off  process  was 
long  past  due. 

In  conversation  with  feeders  in  my  own 
district,  I  found  most  of  them  felt  that  fat- 
cattle  prices  couldn't  possibly  remain  at  $35 
to  $37  per  hundred  pounds  for  choice  grades. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  you 
attribute  the  faU  In  cattle  jprlces  to  President 


Elsenhower  or  his  administration.  With  only 
a  couple  of  months  in  office  and  cattle  prices 
dropping  steadUy  for  many  months,  any 
political  or  partisan  demagoguery  on  this 
matter  falls  of  Its  own  weight. 

What  can  be  done  about  tbls  situation? 
Frankly,  we  have  done  something  already. 
We  suggested,  and  our  suggestion  was  ac- 
cepted, that  OPS  price  regulations  on  meat 
as  well  as  compulsory  grading  be  removed. 

Given  a  little  time,  and  if  the  cattle  feeders 
dont  rush  the  market,  it  seems  to  us  (the 
subcommittee)  that  the  market  will  level 
off,  and  we  hope  In  a  short  while. 

A  cattle  feed^  has  a  rough  time  when  he 
pays  thirty-odd  dollars  a  hundred  for  cattle 
and  finds  after  he  has  fed  them  for  seven 
or  more  months  that  the  market  has  droppted 
to  around  $20  per  hundredweight.  This 
places  the  feeder  in  a  squeeze  financially. 

What  U  the  answer?  We  feel,  first  of  all. 
In  all  sections  of  the  country  where  cattle 
are  being  fed.  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  crowd  the  market.  Here 
the  banker,  the  friends  of  the  farmer,  and 
aU  of  iis  interested  in  helping  the  feeders 
should  certainly  cooperate. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  downward  swing  in  farm  prices  which 
would  lead  us  into  a  depression. 

With  employment  at  an  extremely  high 
level  and  industrial  production  at  a  war 
peak,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  an  entire 
segment  of  our  economic  life  (our  farm  pro- 
ducers) should  be  placed  in  a  strait  jacket 
or  be  penalized  for  producing  in  abundance 
the  very  products  necessary  to  our  way  of 
life. 

NrW  ZSALAJrOBBT 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
the  problem  created  by  the  importation  of 
beef  from  New  Zealand  recenUy.  The  true 
story  behind  this  beef  and  the  situation  as 
It  U  today  to  tbto: 

On  February  26,  1952.  all  Imports  of  cattle 
and  beef  from  Canada  (as  well  as  other  types 
ct  livestock  and  meats)  were  automatically 
prohibited  by  the  declaration  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease existed  in  Canada. 

Prior  to  the  embargo.  Canada  had  been 
shipping  cattle  and  meat  to  the  United  States 
at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  400,000 
head  of  cattle  and  73.000.000  pounds  of  beef 
and  veal. 

Because  of  the  embargo,  which  cut  <^ 
movement  of  Canadian  beef  to  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian  Government  arranged 
to  seU  about  60  million  pounds  of  beef  to 
England.  Canada  agreed  to  accept  in  return 
for  its  beef  an  approximately  equal  quan- 
tity of  New  Zealand  beef,  which  was  to  be 
shipped  from  New  Zealand  direct  to  ths 
United  SUtes  for  sale  here. 

New  Zealand  to  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  world  which  can  ship  fresh  or  frozen 
betf  into  the  United  States  because  of  the 
absence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that 
cotuitry.  Ordinarily,  however,  virtually  no 
meat  comes  into  the  United  States  from  New 
Zealand. 

Pursuant  to  thto  agreement  about  60.  mil- 
lion pounds  of  frosen  beef  carcass  arrived 
in  the  United  States  from  New  Zealand  early 
last  faU. 

If  the  beef  could  hare  been  sold  immedi- 
ately on  its  arrival,  it  to  the  opinion  of  meat 
experts  here  that  it  would  have  moved  onto 
the  market  without  attracUng  any  unusual 
attention  and  without  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  our  price  leveto.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  wov  difficulties  both  with 
OPS  price  ceilings  and  with  meeting  the 
United  States'  meat  inspection  standards  be- 
fore the  meat  could  be  sold. 

The  meat  was  a  different  cut  than  any 
for  which  CH*S  had  established  ceiling  prices 
and  some  time  was  consumed  in  working 
out  the  celling  prices  for  it.  Some  of  the 
meat  had  to  be  reconditioned  before  it  was 
cleared  by  our  meat  inspection  SCTTlce  for 
entry  into  tha  oouatry. 

J  '        • 


Because  of  these  delays,  the  meat  was  not 
placed  on  the  soarket  untU  the  sharp  break 
in  domestie  meat  prices  had  occurred. 
When  it  was  placed  on  the  nuu-ket.  the  Ca- 
nadians found  it  extremely  difficult  to  sell  at 
a  price  acceptable  to  them.  There  to  very 
litUe  demand  in  the  United  SUtes  for  f rosea 
beef.  Most  of  the  beef  was  graded  below 
"good"  and  the  Canadtons  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  moving  their  com- 
modity, although  six  of  the  larger  packing 
companies  have  been  ^^t<ng  as  agents  for 
them. 

According  to  the  latest  available  informa- 
tion, approximately  20  million  pounds  of 
tbto  beef  to  sold  or  contracted  for  sale.  The 
balance  to  in  storage  in  bonded  warehouse* 
throughout  the  country. 

On  Friday,  February  20.  1953.  thto  subeom- 
mlttee  recommended  to  the  full  Commlttea 
on  Agriculture  that  we  make  the  ft^owlng 
recommendations: 

1.  Credit:  Action  should  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately to  asstot  and  strengthen  extoting  credit 
sources  or  to  provide  a  new  source  of  emer- 
gency credit  if  necessary  in  order  to  assist 
the  livestock  industry  through  the  present 
period  of  price  readjustment  and  to  {Hrevent 
any  unnecessary  loss,  disruption  of  orderly 
marketing,  or  decrease  in  production  due  to 
inadequate  credit  fadliUes.  Where  eco- 
nomically sound,  adequate  credit  should  be 
provided  to:  (a)  Permit  cattle  producers  who 
can,  and  desire  to  do  so,  to  carry  their  stock 
through  thto  critical  market  period;  (b) 
prevent  forced  marketing  of  cattle  before 
they  are  ready  for  market;  (c)  prevent  the 
liquidation  of  foundation  herds  and  an  un- 
necessary reduction  in  beef  output. 

2.  Military  procurement:  Military  proctve- 
ment  of  beef  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities which  to  to  be  stepped  up  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  as  announced  by 
him  on  February  17,  should  be  directed  ener- 
getically at  those  commodities,  and  at  tha 
types  and  grades  of  such  commodities,  which 
are  suffering  most  severely  from  the  present 
drop  In  farm  prices.  MlUtary  procurement 
of  such  items  should  be  speeded  and  should 
be  expanded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  at  least  the  full  120-day  supply  indicated 
by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
explore  the  possibility  of  using  the  authority 
and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  speed  thto  procurement  program, 
to  assure  its  having  the  greatest  possible 
sUbllizing  effect  on  farm  markets,  and  to 
asstot  in  the  storage  and  delivery  to  the 
armed  services  of  pertohable  commodities. 

3.  Imports:  Where  legal  controU  for  the 
regulation  of  imports  have  been  provided, 
these  controto  should  be  utilized  promptly 
and  effectively  to  prevent,  during  thto  period 
of  declining  agricultural  prices,  importation 
of  commodities  which  directly  compete  with 
domestic  agriculttiral  commodities  In  an 
unsattofactory  price  position.  In  areas  where 
there  to  no  statutory  provtoion  for  regulation 
of  Imports,  the  full  offices  of  the  United 
States  Government,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture, 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
stotent  with  good  international  relations  to 
arrange  the  nature,  quantity,  and  timing  of 
agricultural  imports  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  not  unduly  dtorupt  or  depress  mar- 
kets for  domestic  farm  products.  In  many 
instances,  when  a  farm  commodity  to  already 
showing  a  sharp  price  decline,  a  relaUvely 
insignificant  quantity  of  a  competing  im- 
ported conmiodity  (such  as  the  New  Zealand 
beef  now  being  sold  in  the  United  States) 
can  have  a  dtoastrous  effect  on  the  market, 
whereas  that  same  quantity  if  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  different  time  or  under  different 
circumstances  might  be  marketed  with  llttl* 
or  no  adverse  effect. 

4.  School  lunch:  Purchases  for  the  school 
Itmch  program  should  be  reviewed  imme- 
diately by  the  Department  of  Agrlcuitura 
and  directed  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  the 
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proearement  of  meat*  and  other  agrleal- 
tanl  products,  and  to  the  types  and  grades  of 
sncii  products  whlcb  are  siiflertng  the  most 
fweiy  from  ttie  present  decline  In  farm 
prices,  and  consumption  of  such  eonunodl- 
tles  In  the  ichool-luncb  program  sbould  be 
stepped  up  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

5.  Tbe  Committee  on  Agrlcxilture  stands 
ready  to  give  Immediate  consideration  to  any 
legislation  wltbln  Its  Jurisdiction  necessary 
to  effectuate  these  recommendations. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Saturday,  February  21.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture fisra  T.  Benson  said:  "Prices  of  farm 
products  bare  been  going  down  for  about  2 
years.  Prices  bad  dropped  almost  one- fifth 
before  we  (the  Elsenhower  administration) 
took  oOce.  Beef  steers,  all  grades,  at  Chicago 
fell  from  134.23  to  near  $24  in  the  year  prior 
to  Inauguration.  It  has  meant  terrific  losses 
to  cattlemen.  We  acted  without  delay. 
Cattlemen  have  always  maintained  and  con- 
tinue to  assure  us  they  want  neither  price 
control  nor  price  supports.  They  want  free 
markets." 

Btlll  quoting  Benson: 

"The  President,  as  you  know,  mored 
promptly  to  end  price  controls  and  to  kUl 
oompulB<H7  grading  of  meat.  Both  had  been 
eostly  to  housewives  as  well  as  to  farmers. 
Markets  have  stabilized.  People  are  again 
eating  beef  under  a  free  price  system  and 
preliminary  reports  show  some  stores  seU- 
Ing  almost  one- third  more  beef." 

Still  quoting  Benson: 

•T»rtce.  support  laws  now  corer  25  com- 
modities or  groups  of  oonunodltles.  Farmers 
Should  make  full  use  of  these  price  sup- 
ports. This  administration  is  unqualified- 
ly committed  to  price  supports.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to 
Congress,  renewed  his  pledges  to  the  farm- 
ers when  he  said,  'Present  agricultural  leg- 
islation provides  for  th<  mandatory  support 
of  prices  of  basic  farm  ccmunodltles  at  90 
percent  of  partty'."* 

Quote  Benson,  quoting  Elsenhower: 

"  The  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  and  his 
associates  will,  of  course,  execute  the  present 
•ct  faithfully  and  thereby  seek  to  mitigate 
the  consequences  of  the  downturn  in  farm 
Income.  This  price-support  legislation  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  1954.  We  should  begin 
now  to  consider  what  farm  legislation  we 
should  develop  for  1955  and  be3rond.  Our 
aim  should  be  economic  stability  and  full 
parity  of  Income  for  American  farmers'." 

End  quote  of  Eisenhower. 

Continue  quote  of  Benson: 

"I,  along  with  every  member  of  staff,  stand 
side  by  side  with  tbe  President,  his  pledge  Is 
our  pledge." 

End  quote  of  Benson. 

With  the  state  of  the  Union  message  o^ 
the  President  in  mind  and  the  forthright 
statement  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lir. 
Benson  in  his  Des  Moines,  Iowa  speech,  it 
seems  safe  to  assiime  that  the  present  price- 
suppCTt  program  coupled  with  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  would  be  ample  rea- 
sons to  conclude  that  we  are  not  facing  a 
general  recession  In  agricultural  prices. 

However,  the  significance  of  the  drop  In 
farm  prices  sbould  not  be  lost  to  the  general 
public.  Prices  and  Incomes  must  be  in  bal- 
ance If  we  are  to  have  a  prosperous  country. 

And  the  farm  folks  offer  an  Important 
market  and  hold  a  major  place  In  otir  eco- 
nomic structure.  Declining  farm  prices  re- 
duce the  purchasing  power  of  this  Important 
segment  of  our  economy. 

No  segment  of  oxxt  economy  can  continue 
to  prosper  when  another  segment  siiflers 
from  price  declines. 

A  prosperous  and  healthy  agricultural 
economy  is  absolutely  essential  if  our  Nation 
Is  to  remain  solvent  and  unencxunbered  by 
an  unbearable  public  debt. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  It  has  been  nice 
to  be  with  yovu  This  is  your  Congressman 
William  S.  Hnx,  speaking  to  you  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Join  me  next  week  over  this 
••me  station  at  this  same  time. 


or  CoafasioB  m  Owx  Sdioob 


4         EXTENSION  OP  BEMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16.  1953 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd, 
I  include  therein  an  editorial  of  the 
Paris  Beacon  News  of  Paris.  111.  There 
have  been  so  many  attacks  on  Mr. 
Hak(hj>  H.  Velde,  chairman.  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  I  feel  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic should  have  the  benefit  of  the  follow- 
ing editorial  of  the  Paris  Daily  Beacon 
News,  dated  February  21,  1953,  entitled 
"Communism  or  Confusion  in  Our 
Schools": 
CoMMiTinsic  OS  Contusion  in  Oux  Schools 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  sound  and  fury 
are  conspiring  to  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  what  was  designed  to  be  a  constructive 
Investigation  of  communistic  Influences  in 
education  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  week's  fiery  outburst  by  opponents 
of  the  Investigation  before  the  American 
Asssociation  of  School  Administrators  in  At- 
lantic City  tests  the  capacity  of  the  school 
administrators  themselves  for  calm  Judg- 
ment. Bitterest  of  the  critics  of  the  legis- 
lative Investigation  was  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  Meyer, 
writer  and  wife  of  the  principal  owner  of 
the  Washington  Post.  National  Capital 
daily. 

Mrs.  Meyer  Is  no  Communist,  but  she  and 
her  newspaper  are  known  widely  as  friends 
of  the  Acheson  school  of  thinking  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  former  national 
administration.  Her  abuse  was  heaped  on 
the  chairmen  of  the  three  current  legisla- 
tive Inquiries — Senator  McCastht,  of  Wis- 
consin; Senator  Jenneb,  of  Indiana;  and 
Representative  Hasolo  Vkloe,  of  Illinois. 
The  Illinois  Representative  is  chairman  of 
the  important  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  long  a  target  for  criti- 
cism by  groups  ranging  from  those  Just  a 
little  left  of  center  to  those  at  the  extreme 
left  In  Commxinlst-run  Dally  Worker. 

Mrs.  Meyer  was  right  in  one  thing.  She 
said  she  was  unfairly  and  erroneously  ac- 
ciised  of  writing  a  pro-Communist  article 
for  a  Soviet  propaganda  publication.  Soviet 
Russia  Today.  Representative  Velde  was 
quick  to  acknowledge  the  error,  rectify  It. 
and  apologize  for  it.  Even  so,  Mrs.  Meyer 
centered  her  attack  on  personalities  and  as- 
serted boldly  that  Representative  Vsuw 
lacked  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions for  his  position. 

We  have  met  Mrs.  Meyer  and  we  have  be- 
come familiar  with  her  writing  and  her 
thinking.  We  know  Representative  Velde 
well  and  have  some  understanding  of  the 
difllcult  work  he  has  been  doing  with  fidelity 
to  the  Nation.  In  the  light  of  this  knowl- 
edge, we  believe  Mrs.  Meyer's  charges  against 
Representative  Velde  are  as  loose  and  irre- 
sponsible as  those  she  contends  have  been 
made  by  the  congressional  committees. 

The  fact  is  that  Representative  Velde  Is 
unusually  well  qualified  to  direct  the  im- 
portant House  committee  In  an  Investiga- 
tion of  communism  In  education  or  any- 
where else.  He  Is  a  World  War  II  veteran 
and  a  former  FBI  agent  who  specialized  in 
counterespionage  and  sabotage.  He  is  a  law- 
yer and  a  former  Judge.  He  is  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can of  sound  Judgment  and  undiluted  devo- 
tion to  his  country. 

But  the  issue  is  not  one  of  conflict  be- 
tween Mrs.  Meyer  and  Representative  Veld^ 


nor  of  differences  of  opinion  among  any  In* 
dlvidiials.  The  question  Is  to  determine  how 
far  communism  and  Communists  have  pene- 
trated In  edticatlon  as  they  have  In  other 
vital  fields.  Investigation  and  documenta- 
tion have  already  confirmed  the  threat,  and 
revealed  something  of  tbe  extent  of  tbe  pen*- 
tratlon.  Tbe  vast  majority  of  educators  arm 
as  concerned  as  the  Congress  in  the  matter. 
They  will  want  to  fadUtate  an  investiga- 
tion, not  hinder  It.  Tbey  wlU  want  to  do 
their  full  share  In  exposing  tbe  danger,  and 
formulating  an  effective  program  to  meet  It. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Investigation. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  contention  that 
a  proper  Inquiry  will  interfere  with  tradi- 
tional principles  of  academic  freedom.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence,  tbe 
activities  of  the  Congress  wUl  threaten  only 
the  Communist  program.  The  investiga- 
tions should  have  the  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ica's educators,  for  the  educational  system 
is  a  first  line  of  defense  for  free  people 
who  would  remain  free. 


G>Bfrcss  Can  Stop  GovenuBcat  Waite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 


or  XLLOtC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  RS>RE8BNTATiyKS 

Monday,  March  16. 1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  ConsreflB 
has  the  power  to  stop  Government  waste. 
Not  a  thin  dime  can  be  spent  by  any 

President  or  any  administration  unless 
and  until  Congress  authorizes  it  and  ap- 
propriates it.  The  Federal  purse  strings 
under  the  Constitution  were  placed  In 
the  hands  of  Congress,  making  Congress 
solely  responsible  for  Federal  spending. 

Why.  then,  has  Congress  permitted  the 
squandering  of  literally  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  past  20  years? 
Why  has  not  Congress  exercised  its  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  purse  strings,  and  , 
lived  up  to  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
it  by  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  various  answers 
to  these  questions,  not  one  of  which  can 
be  considered  alone.  The  following  con- 
stitute only  a  few  of  the  answers: 

First.  Congress  during  the  past  20 
years,  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  one 
national  emergency  after  another,  dele- 
gated much  of  its  power  over  spending  to 
the  President,  and  through  him  to  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  avoiding  or  shirking  its  own 
responsibility.  This  tendency  to  dele- 
gate its  powers  and  to  shirk  its  respon- 
sibility must  be  stopped,  and  the  powers 
already  delegated  must  be  recovered. 

Second.  During  the  first  12  years  of 
this  20-year  period  Congress  lacked  the 
courage,  the  backbone,  or  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  stand  up  against  a  popular, 
colorful,  persuasive  Executive.  Congress 
took  the  easy  way  out  and  gave  approval 
to  the  "must  legislation"  that  was  sent 
to  the  Hill — the  single  major  exception 
being  the  plan  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  During  the  last  8  years  the  con- 
gressional habit  of  giving  in  to  the  Exec- 
utive had  become  so  firmly  established 
that  it  continued  to  operate,  with  1  or  2 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  McCarran- Walter 
Immigration  Act,  both  of  which  were 
passed  over  the  President's  veto. 
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Third.  The  Congress  lacks  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  means  of  Securing  the  nec- 
essary information  to  act  intelligently 
upon  the  budget  requests  of  the  various 
departments.  Realizing  this,  and  feeling 
inadequate  and  impotent  to  act  intelli- 
gently, the  Congress  has  all  too  often 
closed  its  eyes  and  given  its  approval  to 
those  requests  for  fear  the  necessary  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ments might  be  jeopardized.  This  was 
especially  true  in  connection  with  the 
requests  for  national  defense  which  con- 
stitutes 60  percent  of  our  total  national 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  third  point — lack  of 
knowledge  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Congress  concerning  the  vast  expendi- 
tures of  our  sprawling,  uncoordinated 
Federal  bureaucracy — is  the  most  vital 
weakness  or  fault  of  all.  particularly  so 
because  it  is  unnecessary.  The  cure  for 
this  congressional  weakness  is  at  hand, 
available,  and  has  been  at  hand  and 
available  since  1921.  when  the  General 
Accounting  Office  was  established.  The 
talents,  the  resources,  the  experts  of  the 
GAO  have  been  available  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress — 
and  should  have  been  used.  The  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  Congress  and  the  recom- 
mendations for  stopping  Government 
waste  are  so  clearly  set  forth  and  so  well 
expressed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Steinberg  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Readers  Digest,  that  I  close  these  re- 
marks with  excerpts  irom  this  article. 
Mr.  Steinberg  points  the  way.  The  Con- 
gress should  follow  the  path  he  has  out- 
Uned. 


CoNcaxas  Cam  8rop  OovBaincKirr  Wasn 
(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 

When  It  comes  to  passing  out  tbe  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Congress  acU  like  a  blind  bank 
teller:  It  has  to  rely  on  tbe  honesty  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  window.  Lacking 
sufllclent  budget  information,  our  legislators 
often  have  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what 
they  sre  appropriating  bUUons  for;  so  tbey 
tuuaUy  appropriate  tbe  approximate 
amounts  requested.  •  •  • 

Congress  could  end  this  farce  If  It  brought 
tbe  GAO  into  the  appropriations  process,  as 
was  originally  Intended.  Here  Is  bow  this 
could  be  done: 

1.  Congress  should  commission  the  GAO 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  their  day-to-day  operations 
to  determine  whether  public  funds  are  being 
used  efficiently.  At  present  Warren  must  de- 
pend for  bis  waste-and-lnefDciency  data  on 
whatever  bis  staff  comea  across  incidentally 
In  Its  auditing  work. 

2.  Congress  should  establish  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  GAO  reporu.  ThU  sub- 
committee would  caU  In  the  agencies  in- 
volved, thrash  things  out  with  them  and  If 
necessary  cut  back  their  appropriations. 

3.  Most  Important.  Congress  should  use 
Warren  and  his  aids  as  witnesses  and  ap- 
praisers at  regular  appropriations  hearings 
to  analyze  the  piles  of  budget  justifications 
and  point  out  duplication,  unnecessary  work, 
excessive  cosU.  "What  Congress  needs," 
says  Senator  Mikx  MoHBoirKT,  of  Oklahoma. 
"U  somebody  on  oiu-  side  of  the  table  who 
can  do  Just  as  much  stating  of  facts  as  tbe 
fellows  who  ask  for  so  much  of  tbe  tax- 
payers' money." 

Bringing  tbe  GAO  fuU-ttane  Into  tbe  appro- 
priations process  would  result  In  an  added 
expenditure  of  a  few  mUllon  dollars  a  year. 
But  tbe  aavlnci  would  be  reckooea  In 
bllUona.  •  •  • 


Many  of  the  tricks  whlcb  money-hungry 
"flirt als  pull  on  tbe  appropriations  commit- 
tees would  f aU  If  tbe  GAO  sat  In  on  the  bear- 
ings. Some  agencies,  for  example,  soft-pedal 
tbe  total  cost  of  a  long-run  project  in  order 
to  win  Initial  c(mgres8l<Hial  approval,  then 
come  back  bowling  for  an  upward  cost  ad- 
justment. A  few  years  ago  tbe  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  estimated  the  total  cost  of  182 
rlver-and-harbor  and  flood-control  projects 
at  »2,600,000,000.  In  May  1951  the  engineers 
broke  the  sad  news  that  the  cost  was  really 
•0  billion.  Two  months  later  they  told  an 
outraged  Congress  that  they  needed  an  extra 
•  116  million.  With  projects  under  way. 
Congress  has  little  choice.  But  with  a  GAO 
long-range  estimate  It  could  know  In  ad- 
vance what  it  was  getting  into  and  perhaps 
not  get  into  It  at  all. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Government  bu- 
J^aus  usiially  pad  their  requests  for  money 
to  allow  for  expected  cuts.  Some  subcom- 
nUttees  use  10  percent  cuts  across  the  board 
as  their  only  weapon  In  dealing  with  a 
budget  request  they  can't  tmderstand.  One 
subcommittee  has  gone  as  high  as  SO  per- 
ment.  The  agencies  bloat  their  requests 
accordingly.  GAO  auditors  would  have  little 
trouble  spotting  such  padding. 

Most  agencies  believe  rtiat  If  they  report  a 
surplus  Congress  will  cut  their  appropria- 
tion for  the  following  year.  So  they  embark 
on  wild  spending  jags  toward  the  close  of  a 
fiscal  year,  in  order  to  abow  Congress  an 
empty  larder. 

Tbe  budget  routine  Congress  goes  through 
today  may  have  worked  a  century  ago  when 
there  were  few  agencies  and  their  money 
wants  were  small.  But  World  War  I  trans- 
formed Government  Into  big  business,  and 
Congress  saw  its  constitutional  control  over 
the  public  piu-ae  slip  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  executive  brsmch.  Tbe  enor- 
mity and  urgency  of  World  War  n  spending 
and  of  the  present  defense  effort  hsve  finally 
reduced  Congress  to  a  blank-check  appro- 
prlator. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  time  is  running  out. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy,  tax- 
payers must  insist  that  Congress  call  in  tbe 
GAO  to  make  sense  out  of  requests  for  money. 


Nat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOSAOO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVX3 

Thursday,  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINAUx  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times it  becomes  important  to  remember 
that  a  truth,  however  valid,  may  not  be 
universal.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Sentinel,  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.  In  the  editorial,  it  is 
noted  that  a  private  Asian  citizen  of 
Pakistan  in  writing  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, records  an  objection  that  "A^ans 
wish  that  Americans — ^in  both  private 
and  public  statements — ^would  refrain 
f nxn  equating  freedom  with  Christianity 
so  often."  This  is  not  to  deny  the  truth 
that,  for  us,  there  is  an  absolute  relation 
between  tbe  Christian  idea  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  individual  and  the 
growth  of  our  liberty,  but  only  to  point 
out  that  other  nations  have  other  Gods 
and  otiter  institations  in  which  they 
have  faith  and  upon  wfaicfa  tbey  found 
their  hopes  of  a  better  tomorrow.  I  rec- 
ttiis  editonal  as  one  of  thme 


gems  of  thought  which  characterixes  our 
free  American  press: 

Not  STNosmcous 

Americans,  as  members  of  a  nation  that 
came  into  existence  through  a  victorious 
fight  for  freedom,  and  one  that  traditionally 
speaks  of  itself  as  a  ChrUtlan  nation,  nat- 
urally associate  freedom  and  Christianity. 
And  doubtless  many  among  us  beUeve  that 
only  where  Christianity  prevails  can  there  be 
freedoms  such  as  we  cherish.  But  not  all 
peoples  accept  that  idea.  Certainly  it  does 
not  prevail  among  Asians  where  other  reli- 
gions predominate,  as  the  peoples  are  striving 
for  both  individual  freedom  and  n»t<««a| 
Independence. 

We  have  dlscovo'ed  through  a  reporter  on 
the  Pakistan  Times,  of  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
writing  to  tbe  United  Nations  World,  that 
"Asians  wish  that  Americans— I.t  both  pri- 
vate and  public  statements — would  refrain 
from  equating  freedom  with  Christianity  so 
often."  This  reporter  points  out  that  "there 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians  who  think 
that  they  have  the  absolute  right  to  beUeve 
In  freedom  and  In  their  non-Chrlstlan  gods, 
too." 

It  may  be  that  these  non-Christian  Asians 
may  have  followed  too  closely  the  history  of 
several  so-called  Christian  nations  to  be  con- 
vinced that  freedom  and  Christianity  (as 
tbey  have  observed  it)  are  synonymo\is.  The 
actual  practice  of  true  Christianity  conceiv- 
ably could  assure  as  high  a  degree  of  freedom 
as  an  orderly  society  could  guarantee.  But 
If  tbe  Asians  are  observing  how  freedoms  are 
restricted  in  several  so-called  Christian  na- 
tions today — Franco's  Si>ain  and  Malan's 
South  Africa,  to  mention  but  two — it  is  little 
wonder  they  see  no  basis  and  to  a  degree 
resent  our  efforts  to  "equate  freedom  wltb 
Christianity." 

This  same  Asian  reporter  reminds  Ameri- 
cans of  another  element  of  our  thinking  that 
Irks  tbe  Asian — the  seemingly  common  belief 
that  Asian  people  are  backward  and  lacking 
In  courage.  She  recalls  that  India  warned 
that  if  U.  N.  forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel 
China  would  enter  the  war.  But  in  our  belief 
that  "backward"  Chinese  would  not  dare 
fight  the  big.  strong  occidental  man  we  ig- 
nored the  warning,  with  what  result  all  tbe 
world  knows.  This  voice  out  of  Pakistan  also 
expresses  tbe  Asian  wish  that  the  United 
States  would  listen  less  often  to  leaders  over 
there  who  agree  with  United  States  policy, 
and  would  give  more  attention  to  Asian  lead- 
ers who  do  not  agree  with  United  States 
policies.  These  latter  Asians,  she  avers,  have 
much  greater  foUowing  In  their  own  coun- 
tries than  the  first  mentioned. 

(While  these  are  the  opinions  of  a  prlvata 
Aalan  citizen,  they  might  serve  as  effective 
pointers  for  the  new  administration  as  U 
goes  about  establishing  our  Far  East  policy.) 


Medical  Care  for  Navy  Depeadeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVn 

Monday.  March  16. 1955 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
closing  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital 
in  1949  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson,  medical  care,  not  only 
for  Navy  and  other  armed  service  de- 
pendents, but  retired  personnel  as  well, 
has  been  seriously  curtailed  in  the  Lot 
Angeles-Orange  County  area. 

This  Nation  has  not  kept  faith  with 
our  servicemen  in  time  of  war.  They 
face   Communist    bullets   without   tha 
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knowledge  that  the  assurances  made  to 
them  that  their  ioved  ones  at  home  will 
be  adequately  cared  for  will  be  kept — as- 
surances which  I  believe,  on  investiga- 
tion, the  anned  lenrices  have  either 
made  or  implied. 

The  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  this 
Congress.  For  Congress  has  not  only 
authorized  but  appropriated  the  money 
for  establishment  of  an  adequate  naval 
medical  facility  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
Orange  County  area.  Tet  commence- 
ment of  the  project  has  been  stalled — 
ostensibly  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
But  I  do  not  believe  this  Bureau  would 
long  hold  up  its  approval  of  a  project  in 
which  an  active  interest  is  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  more  particu- 
larly the  Navy  Department,  and.  yet, 
more  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

I  am  causing  appropriate  inquiries  to 
be  made  to  determine  why  this  project, 
ordered  by  our  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  is  blocked  by  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
believe  this  Congress  should  know  the 
facts  when  its  will  is  disregarded,  as  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  this  instance. 
If  so.  there  should  follow  a  further  in- 
quiry to  determine  the  responsibility  for 
contempt  of  the  will  of  Congress,  if  such, 
in  fact,  has  occurred. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  item  from  the  March  5,  1953, 
issue  of  the  Long  Beach  Tribune  which 
graphically  portrays  the  results  of  in- 
adequate medical  facilities  in  the  area 
concerned: 

Uirmo  8TATSS  Navt  DEPSMnorcr  Cumc 

UMDBUrrAlTKO 

•*We  have  three  times  the  number  of  pa- 
tients that  we  can  handle." 

This  was  the  weary  and  somewhat  resigned 
statement  of  a  medical  ofBcer  stationed  at 
the  dependency  clinic  on  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Base. 

Here,  the  wives  and  children  of  Navy  men 
come  for  medical  care. 

Here,  they  patiently  sit.  hour  after  hour, 
waiting  their  turn  for  medication.  Worried 
mothers,  crying  children,  some  flushed  with 
fever,  wait  and  wait.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  wait  for  an  entire ^ay,  and  still 
not  receive  treatment.  They  must  retiim 
•gain. 

At  present  there  are  only  2  doctors  to  care 
for  an  average  of  over  200  patients  each  day. 
Last  year  53,627  dependents  were  treated  at 
the  tragically  understaffed  clinic. 

The  naval  dispensary  has  had  to  carry  the 
load  of  patients  since  the  loss  of  the  naval 
hospital  In  1950.  Emergency  treatment, 
cases  requiring  hospitalization,  must  be 
transported  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Ocean-. 
side.  The  patient  demanding  immediate 
stirgery  must  be  transported  60  miles  for 
care. 

IWADSQUATE  rACtLSTOS 

Navy  men  8erving__eiX--shlp8  around  the 
world  are  confident  that  adequate  care  Is 
being  provided  for  their  families.  It  Is  not. 
Harassed,  overworked  naval  doctors  are  do- 
ing everything  In  their  power  to  care  for 
families  of  Navy  men,  but  they  are  woefully 
understaffed. 

At  the  present  rate  of  200  patients  per  day. 
and  two  doctors  working,  It  means  that  each 
medical  officer  must  treat  100  patients  each 
day.  A  little  over  12  persons  an  hour.  That 
bolls  down  to  5  minutes  for  each  patient. 
Impossible,  of  course.  That  Is  why  it  is 
often  necessary  for  dependents  to  wait  all 
day  and  still  receive  no  attention. 

Long  Beach  Is  one  of  the  largest  Navy 
centers  in  the  country,  heavily  staffed  with 


personnel  to  carry  on  the  aU- Important  work 
of  maintaining  naval  stremgtli  In  this  area. 
AU  very  eOclent.  aU  very  orderly.  Still  In 
the  matter  at  maintaining  bemltb  standards 
for  the  families  at  servicemen  It  Is  a  stow 
cumbersome  process  that  creates  frustra- 
tion, fear  and  sometimes  bopeleHncas  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  wlw  wait. 

DcncDcirrs'  boctoss 

The  base  Is  allotted  13  doctors.  At  present 
there  are  8.  Two  of  these  are  assigned  to 
the  dependency  dispen&ary.  Two  to  care  for 
thousands. 

The  present  medical  staff,  competent  yet 
cruelly  tied  by  lack  of  adequate  personnel, 
reticently  admitted  their  fears  of  further 
economy  cutbacks.  The  small  buttress  of 
defense  against  111  health  provided  by  the 
Navy  for  families  of  personnel  is  completely 
Inadequate. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  poured  Into  the' 
maintenance  of  ships  and  harbor  facilities. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  one  fact  re- 
mains: The  Long  Beach  Naval  Base  has  not 
an  adequate  medical  staff  to  care  for  o\ir 
naval  dependents. 

Why? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  ViaClNlA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 19S3 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  recent  broadcast  of  my  good  friend 
Earl  Godwin  over  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

Earl  is  known  to  all  of  you.  He  is  a 
Washington  institution — sound  in  his 
thinking ;  gentle  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  men;  forceful  in  his  presentation 
of  matters  affecting  the  Nation's  welfare ; 
stout  in  his  Americanism.  No  man  in 
this  capital  city  enjoys -a  greater  repu- 
tation in  his  chosen  profession.  Earl 
Godwih  is  the  dean  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents, and  as  such  he  has  set  a 
shining  example  for  others  to  follow. 

His  voice  over  the  radio  is  a  friendly 
voice,  yet  when  he  discusses  affairs  that 
aflfect  him  strongly  such  as  the  subject 
of  the  broadcast  I  herewith  insert  in  the 
Record,  it  takes  on  a  tinge  of  sincere 
conviction  and  often  a  bit  of  sarcasm. 
He  is  motivated  as  are  all  good  Ameri- 
cans in  the  best  interest  of  his  country. 
One  may  disagree  with  the  sentiments 
Earl  Godwin  expresses,  but  they  will 
never  question  his  motives  or  his  sin- 
cerity. 

His  splendid  broadcast  of  January  29 
reads  as  follows : 

I  have  had  many  letters  asking  me  my 
opinion  on  the  move  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  give  Charlie  Chaplin  a  thor- 
ough going  over  before  he  is  allowed  to  re- 
enter the  United  States.  And  It  may  be  he 
will  be  stopped  at  Ellis  Island — kept  there 
until  the  legal  fireworks  are  over  and  then 
deported  to  England  whose  citizenship  he  has 
never  shed. 

The  general  public  knows  Charlie  Chaplin 
as  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  talented  of 
the  motion-picture  stars.  He  has  gone  far. 
He  started  as  a  London  music-hall  comic, 
made  himself  known  and  loved  to  millions  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  through  the  fa- 
mous funny  little  comic  tramp  movies;  and 


of  late  years  b«  has  become  a  producer  of 
great  talent.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
Charlie  Chaplin's  art. 

Now  Charlie  Chaplin  has  been  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  long  time  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  has  had  eyes  on  him 
and  his  doings  and  associations  for  many 
years:  the  charges  that  may  be  made  against 
Charlie  have  not  been  published,  but  lormer 
Attorney  General  McGranery  would  never 
have  made  it  publicly  known  that  Charlie 
would  have  to  face  the  authorities  on  his  re- 
turn— If  he  returns — had  there  not  been 
some  solid  ground.  To  enter  this  country  cr 
to  become  a  citizen  you've  got  to  be  a  pretty 
clean  sort  of  a  person — the  background  or 
criminal  activities,  or  criminal  associations, 
moral  turpitude.  Communist,  or  some  other 
un-American  strain  will  rise  up  like  a  black 
cloud  and  keep  you  out.  Now,  with  that  In 
mind.  It  Is  fairly  likely  that  the  United  State* 
Immigration  authorities  would  like  to  ques- 
tion Charlie  on  some  of  the  matters  which 
they  must  look  into  by  law.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  about  all  one  can  say  with  accuracy 
Is  that  an  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  intimated  Charlie  Is  a  disreputa- 
ble person  which  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
United  States  at  least  until  after  a  hearing — 
and  to  quote  George  Sokolsky.  **Thls  Is  tbm 
time  to  test  whether  CharUe  Chaplin  la  big- 
ger than  the  United  States." 

Charlie's  latest  picture  Limelight  Is  said  to 
be  rather  appealing  and  wonderful.  Perhaps 
it  was  launched,  and  all  the  favorable  pub- 
licity for  Ctuu'Iie  has  been  smeared  about  to 
knock  down  the  stanch  Americanism  of  th« 
Immigration  Service.  As  an  old  newshound, 
I  can  sniff  the  artificial  odor  of  that  ChapUn 
propaganda  as  if  it  were  the  rankest  sort  of 
skunk  cabbage,  and  it  Is  to  the  credit  of  two 
great  movie  theater  chains  tiiat  they  have 
rejected  Charlie  Chaplin's  production  Lime« 
light,  for  the  present  at  least.  At  the  mo« 
ment  all  that  picture  wUl  be  doing  when  and 
where  shown  will  be  to  make  money  for  a 
questionable  character  and  build  up  an  emo- 
tional hoop-la  aoK>ng  shallow  minds. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  that.  In  the  hard 
struggle  these  past  very  few  years  to  uproot 
un-American  ism  and  un-Amerlcans  from  the 
best  social,  political,  and  scientific  strata  In 
this  country.  We  true  Americans  have  had 
to  endure  the  slings  and  arrows  of  a  power- 
ful clique  in  supercilious  society.  Any  highly 
placed  specimens  of  ova  intelligentsia  with 
one  foot  In  Moscow  and  a  hand  In  Joe  Stalin's 
payroll  pocket  can  command  all  the  influence 
of  some  of  our  so-called  best  people  and  par- 
ticularly a  horde  of  pinko  columnists  and 
commentators  who  have  bawled  loudly  about 
American  civil  rights  but  who  have  never 
proved  they  had  an  ounce  of  oldtlme  Ameri- 
canism. 

This  is  our  country:  it  is  not  the  country 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  enter  and  turn 
into  something  else;  and  there  Is  a  great 
danger  that  we  will  open  the  gates  to  tha 
riffraff  of  the  globe  by  appeals  to  our  gen- 
erosity—making believe  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  founded  America  exclusively  as  a 
refuge  for  someone  else;  and  while  on  tha 
subject  there  Is  much  more  acreage  for  thoM 
fleeing  from  whatever  they  are  fleeing  from 
in  many  another  country  and  a  couple  of 
other  continents. 

We  have  a  tradition  of  friendliness  for  th« 
oppressed,  but  we  should  not  substitute  that 
tradition  for  common  sense  as  to  Jtist  bow 
many  of  these  Immigrants  we  can  take 
aboard.  Too  many  will  sink  the  raft  no  mat- 
ter how  good  was  the  raft's  intentions. 

We  have  a  definite  law  esUblishlng  the 
rate  of  Immigration,  and  whether  or  not  that 
makes  some  other  country  mad  Is  no  con- 
cern of  ours  who  are  trying  to  keep  America 
American.  I  have  had  people  answer  me  on 
that  statement  by  saying  that  America  wa« 
foxmded  by  unlimited  immigration.  W* 
now  have  a  different  problem  and  Intend  to 
solve  it  with  American  ideas  and  not  with 
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imported  European  and  Asiatic  Ideas.  Tlils 
United  States  Government  was  not  founded 
to  be  either  a  kind  refuge  for  unlimited  im- 
migrants, even  the  best  of  them.  If  you 
want  procrf,  here  is  the  reason  for  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  first  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  established  the  Government: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Jtistice,  insure  domestic  tranq\illlty, 
provide  for  the  conunon  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Oonstltutlon  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

It  doesn't  say  a  single  word  about  estab- 
lishing a  universal  orphanage. 

Now  there  Is  a  constant  stream  of  immigra- 
tion— generously  administered  by  American 
law — but  there  is  also  a  heavy  pressure  upon 
the  Government  from  certain  narrow  areas 
to  open  the  gates  and  let  In  many,  many 
more.  Well,  that  Is  a  matter  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  their  Congress,  which 
has  recently  established  anew  the  yardstick 
for  admittance,  and  that  yardstick  is  likely 
to  stay  put. 

Tliat  means  the  lifcCarran-Walter  Act. 
which  has  recently  become  effective,  and 
against  which  ttiere  Is  *  loud  outcry  from 
a  very  few  people.  If  that  law  Is  broken 
down,  we  lose  America;  but.  at  the  same  time, 
if  th«r«  are  real  inequities  therein  and 
cruelties  to  individuals,  there  is  written 
right  in  the  law  a  place  where  cruelties  and 
inequities  may  be  considered  and  removed. 

Let  me  warn  this  fine  audience  that  the 
main  thing  for  American  freedom  is  to  stand 
fast  for  America  and  don't  let  minor  mat- 
ters get  In  the  way  of  tlie  Stars  and  Stripes. 
We  can  be  the  final  glorious  stand  for  free- 
dom In  the  Western  World  or  we  can  go  Just 
as  mushy  as  some  of  these  other  countries 
which  are  in  a  state  of  collapse.  We  can 
collapse  eventually  by  letting  kind  hearts 
win  over  hard  commonsense  and  we  must 
wake  up  the  real  Americanism  wltlxln  our 
souls  and  stand  fast  for  America  wliether  it 
be  an  adopted,  or  our  native  land. 

I  have  good  friends  who  will  be  sore  at 
toie  for  advocating  tight  and  tighter  Immi- 
gration laws,  but  we  see  things  differently 
and  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  consorting  with 
Communists  or  alien  criminals,  but  I  feel 
certain  they  have  been  duped  by  some  of  the 
most  dangerotu  International  slickers  alive. 
F^or  Instance,  one  mouthpiece  that  wants  the 
American  floodgates  open  for  practically  any- 
body Is  the  Communist  newspyaper  In  New 
York  City.  Dally  Worker — not  only  that,  .the 
Communist  Party  wants  to  start  a  move  to 
force  the  rest  of  us  to  handle  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  to  suit  the  Communist  Party. 
There  are  many  facets  In  the  opposition  to 
our  immigration  laws  but  the  one  fact  that 
communism  wants  something  else  ought  to 
be  enough  for  everyone.  They  want  to  open 
the  doors  so  that  their  own  kind  can  over- 
run America  and  also  to  stop  us  from  deport- 
ing now  the  foul  birds  from  the  Red  nest 
wltliln  ova  country. 

Our  tnunlgratlon  laws  as  at  present,  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Legion  and 
more  than  a  hundred  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
can organizations,  and  civic  and  religious 
organizations.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
where  loyal  Americans  should  take  their 
stand? 

Don't  let  anyone  make  any  of  you  ashamed 
of  patriotism.  That  emotion  is  from 
heaven — along  with  freedom.  And  let  me 
remind  you  of  all  this  in  well  remembered 
and  treasxu-ed  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott: 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bumM 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tin-n'd 
nx)m  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
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*^  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  weD; 
Vor  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  title,  i»t>ud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim/— 
Despite  thoee  titles,  power  and  pcif. 
The  wretch,  concerted  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renoun 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down. 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang. 
Unwept,  unbonor'd  and  luisiuig.'* 


WktA  Abort  RisiBC  Imports? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESDrTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.    TOI1.EFSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    It 

was  my  pleasure  on  February  24  to  hear 
an  excellent  talk  on  the  subject  of  im- 
ports, given  by  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor -Management 
Council  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  before 
the  National  Canners'  Association  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Strackbeln,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  one  of  the  best-informed  individuals 
in  the  Nation  on  the  problems  of  imports 
and  tariffs.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say 
about  these  matters. 

His  address  follows: 

What  Abottt  RisiifQ  IicporrsT 

In  recent  months  a  great  wave  of  propa- 
ganda has  carried  to  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try the  new  slogan.  "Trade,  not  aid."  This  is 
a  slogan  Imported  from  Britain  where  it  was 
apparently  coined  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  R.  A.  Butler.  It  was  qtiickly 
seized  upon  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by 
those  who  believe  that  we  should  reduce  our 
tariff  below  its  present  levels  so  that  Imports 
would  flow  in  more  freely. 

The  punxise  of  the  British  and  other  Eu- 
ropeans is  said  to  be  payment  to  vis  in  goods 
for  the  economic  aid  which  they  receive 
rather  than, accepting  money  grants  indefi- 
nitely. This  would  relieve  the  American  tax- 
payer from  the  subsidy  of  exports  that  he 
has  borne  during  the  entire  postwar  period. 

The  purpKise  of  those  in  the  United  States 
who  support  the  slogan  is  not  to  increase 
imports  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
imports.  Willie  those  engaged  in  the  im- 
pOTt  business  are,  of  course,  interested  In 
nutlntainlng  or  Increasing  their  import  busi- 
ness, the  export  Interests  seek  greater  im- 
ports only  as  a  means  of  maintaining  (x  ex- 
panding their  exports.  If  this  oovild  be  ac- 
complished without  increasing  imports,  the 
export  Interests  would  not  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  Importers. 

Several  argtiments  are  used  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  so-called  logic  of  more 
and  more  Imports.  It  is  said  over  and  over 
again  that  if  we  wish  to  sell  abroad  we  must 
buy  abroad.  This  Is  so  obvious  that  no  one 
can  contest  the  force  of  the  logic  involved. 

What  Is  not  said.  what.  Indeed.  Is  care- 
fully avoided  is  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  we  already  Import  more  heavily  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  Our  Imports 
rose  from  $14  per  capita  in  1938  to  tTl  per 
capita  in  1951.  This  represents  a  fivefold  in- 
crease per  capita,  and  while  higher  prices 
accoxmt  for  a  good  part  of  this  Increase,  they 
do  not  account  for  all  of  It.  Even  If  for- 
eign wholesale  prices  rose  150  percent  be- 
tween 1938  and  1951.  th^  fivefold  Increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  Imports  would  still 
mean  that  the  quantity   (or  physical  vol- 


ume) of  imports  had  doubled.  The  quantity 
at  Britlah  imports  In  the  same  period  rose 
less  than  30  percent,  so  that  our  record  of 
buying  abroad  since  l>efore  the  war  is  better 
than  that  at  the  other  leading  import  nation 
of  the  world. 

Tills  record  in  aoceptittg  goods  from  other 
eountrles  is  more  thain  matched  by  our  rec- 
ord In  reducing  our  tariff  barriers.  During 
the  5-year  period  1931^5  our  average  duty 
on  total  dutiable  Imports  was  50.02  percent. 
Today  It  is  down  to  12  percent.  This  is  an- 
other way  of  sayfag  that  our  tariff  today  Is 
down  i4}proxlmateIy  75  percent  from  the 
level  of  20  years  ago.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  duty  collected  on  total  imports, 
both  dutiable  and  free,  declined  from  an 
average  of  18.45  percent  to  approximately  5 
percent  In  1951.  In  other  words,  our  Imptnta 
of  nearly  $11  billion  In  1951  paid  a  duty  of 
a  little  over  $800  million. 

None  of  the  other  leading  trading  nationa 
of  the  world  have  a  better  record  of  effective 
tariff  reductions  than  Uncle  Sam,  and  per*, 
haps  none  as  good;  and  yet  we  are  under 
persistent  attack  from  abroad  on  the  grounds 
that  we  maintain  excessive  tariff  barriers. 

But  tariffs  are  not  the  only  form  of  trade 
restriction.  There  are  many  others,  such  •• 
Import  quotas,  exchange  control.  Import  li- 
censing systems,  bilateral  trading  arrange- 
ments, and  outright  embargoes.  Other  coun- 
tries have  used  and  stiU  use  these  restric- 
tions to  buttress  their  tariffs.  By  means  of 
these  various  devices  they  virtually  control 
the  inward  flow  of  trade.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  resorted  sparingly 
to  stich  Instrumentalities.  Thus,  whether 
we  consider  the  tariff  or  other  trade  barriers, 
we  find  that  the  United  States  is  a  country 
of  low  rattier  than  high  toule  barriers. 

In  the  past  our  State  Department  has  been 
at  fault,  either  wUlfuUy  or  through  gross 
negligence,  in  its  utter  failure  to  publicize 
the  facts  Just  cited,  and  our  newsjmpers  and 
periodicals  have  been  generally  of  little  help. 
The  result  is  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  woefully  uninformed  or  badly  misin- 
formed on  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  international  trade  and  in  the  field  of 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions.  The  time  has 
come  when  this  Ignorance  and  its  unfor- 
tunate results  should  be  dispelled. 

All  this  could  be  brushed  aside  as  the  re- 
sult of  carelessness  or  Inaccuracy  if  the  Im- 
plications to  American  industry  and  latxir 
were  not  so  serious  and  if  the  failtire  to  in- 
form the  public  had  not  suited  the  purposes 
of  the  free-trade  advocates.  It  served  the 
purpose  of  the  State  Department  since  the 
war  not  to  enlighten  the  public;  and  now  we 
find  the  "trade,  not  aid"  propfiganda  follow- 
ing the  old  State  Department  line  which 
called  for  progressive  tariff  reduction  and 
movement  toward  free  trade  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

What,  you  may  ask.  Is  the  serious  aspect  of 
this  drive  to  reduce  our  tariff  yet  further? 
Wo\ild  such  action  not  result  in  narrowing 
the  dollar  gap  or  In  eliminating  It?  Would  It^ 
not  thus  lead  to  a  restoration  in  the  balance' 
of  world  trade  Instead  of  continuing  the 
present  one-sided  condition  which  finds  us 
exporting  more  year  after  year  than  we  im- 
port and  thus  sulisidizing  a  share  of  otir 
export  trade?  Would  it  not.  Indeed,  permit 
our  debtors  abroad  to  pay  their  own  way 
instead  of  continuing  the  jx-esent  drain  on 
our  Treasiuy? 

It  would  be  very  foolish  to  deny  that  a  very 
real  problem  exists;  bUt  before  undertaking 
an  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions  it  would 
be  well  to  ask  what  Is  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  dollar  gap  and  why  it  persists  so 
stubbornly. 

There  need  be  no  mystery  about  the  origin 
of  the  gap.  We  could  hardly  have  sent  to 
our  allies,  as  we  did,  the  abnormal  volume  of 
postwar  aid  in  the  form  of  food,  construction 
materials,  textiles,  machinery,  rolling  stock, 
fertilizer,  medlcinals,  blologicals,  and  much 
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B,  without  overtwlanclng  the  trmdlng  me- 
eotmt.  The  dollar  reaerres  of  the  war-ex- 
hausted nations  were  low  and  therefore 
wholly  unequal  to  the  burden.  Their  Indus- 
trial plant  was  quite  exhausted  or  destroyed: 
our»  was  not.  We  did  not  hold  back  o\ir  aid 
liecause  of  foreign  Inability  to  pay.  We  did 
extend  some  credits  but  our  outright  grants 
tar  outweighed  the  loans.  Beside  the  hu- 
manitarian element  present,  there  were  po- 
litical eonslderatioos. 

•  At  the  same  time  It  also  fell  to  us  to  supply 
many  other  overseas  nuurkets  that  were  pre- 
viously supplied  in  great  part  by  the  other 
great  exporting  nations,  such  as  Britain,  Ger. 
many,  Japan,  aiul  France.  This  put  a  fur- 
ther strain  on  our  productive  capacity  and 
led  the  way  to  inflation.  For  sometime  after 
the  war  we  were  the  princl(>al  single  sovirce 
of  supfriy  for  a  great  part  of  th^  world.  Any 
wonder  that  our  exports  boomed  and  broke 
•II  previous  records? 

The  war-torn  countries  had.  unusual  and 
heavy  needs  after  the  war  but  had  only 
broken  factories  and  a  crippled  agriculture 
to  produce  for  export.  Obviously  the  dollar 
gap  arose  from  visible  and  easily  understood 
causes.  Our  own  willingness  to  buy  in  re- 
turn meant  little  or  nothing  as  long  as  the 
export  disability  continued  abroad.  With 
recovery  of  foreign  productive  capacity,  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  began  returning  to 
their  prewar  levels,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
This  movement  would  have  arisen  even  at  the 
tariff  rates  prevailing  before  the  war.  But 
during  the  war  period  additional  substantial 
reductions  were  made.  These  reductions 
stimulated  still  further  the  efforts  of  foreign 
countries  to  export  to  the  United  States. 
Certainly  our  tariffs,  at  these  sharply  reduced 
levels,  did  not  act  as  a  serious  barrier  to 
Imports. 

Our  great  postwar  flood  of  exports  was,  of 
course,  abnormal.  It  did  not  represent  ordi- 
nary private  International  trade  exclusively. 
As  trade,  a  great  part  of  it  was  wholly  arti- 
ficial and  should  have  been  treated  as  a  de- 
layM  cost  of  the  war,  and  was  indeed  so 
treated  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  why  has  the  dollar  gap  persisted  after 
European  recovery?  And  why  not  regard  the 
need  of  continued  aid  as  a  continuing  cost 
of  military  preparedness,  which  is  what  it  is? 
As  overseas  recovery  gained  headway  after 
the  war  a  reversal  of  the  tide  of  trade  was 
to  be  expected.  The  war -shattered  nations 
^themselves  would  become  less  dependent 
^pon  us  for  supplies,  equipment,  and  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time  the  export  trade 
of  these  countries  would  revive  and  they 
would  begin  to  recoup  their  prewar  markets. 
This  would  slacken  the  demand  for  our  own 
exports. 

This  double  ]x>oce8s  was  well  under  way 
when  the  Korean  war  broke  out  and  the 
great  defense  spending  of  the  present  was 
launched.  The  trend  of  our  postwar  foreign 
trade  has  only  to  be  examined  for  corrobora- 
tion. The  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports 
had  fallen  from  $8.6  bllUon  in  1947  to  91.4 
billion  in  1950.  In  fact,  during  several 
months  in  1950  and  early  1951  our  Imports 
exceeded  our  exports  in  value.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  the  dollar  gap  was 
on  Its  way  out  when  the  Korean  outbreak 
again  upset  the  flow  of  normal  international 
trade.  The  gap  again  widened  and  from  the 
narrow  width  it  had  reached  in  1950  It  broad- 
ened out  to  four  to  five  billion  dollars  in  1951 
and  1952. 

•  Why  then  all  the  excitement  about  the 
revival  oi  the  dollar  gap?  The  conditions 
that  caused  it  in  the  first  place  reappeared, 
although  in  lesser  degree,  and  the  return  of 
the  gap  was  only  natural.  In  other  words 
there  has  been  another  waye  of  artificial  ex- 
ports from  this  coxmtry.  Also,  the  diversion 
from  civilian  to  mllitmrj  production  in  Eu- 
rope has  retarded  the  upward  export  trend 
of  those  countries  and  has  delayed  their  re- 
capttire  of  their  prewar  nuurketi  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 


Die  fntvre  of  the  dollar  gap  turns  upon 
two  principal  poasibillUes:  (1)  The  return 
of  the  world  to  its  prewar  trading  pattern, 
or  (2)  the  holding  by  the  United  States  oC 
ho-  predominant  position  in  the  markeU  that 
fell  to  her  during  the  war  and  which  she 
was  called  upon  to  supply  diu-lng  the  period 
of  export  incapacity  at  Evurope  (Including 
Britain)  and  Japan. 

What  Is  the  outlo(A  for  these  alterna- 
tives? 

Having  become  entrenched  in  many  of 
these  other  markets,  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere,  our  exporters  natiu-ally  will  try  to 
hold  their  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
export-dependent  nations,  having  recovered 
from  the  war,  will  seek,  as  they  have  been 
doing,  to  recover  their  accustomed  nuu'kets. 
And  they  may  succeed. 

Trade  statistics  show  that  the  war-crlppled 
nations  made  great  progress  from  1947  to 
1951  in  regaining  their  prewar  markets.  Our 
share  in  these  markets,  of  course,  declined 
accordingly.  But  in  many  Instances  the  war- 
torn  countries  had  by  the  end  of  1951  come 
only  about  halfway  back  to  their  position 
prior  to  the  war.  What  further  progress  if 
any  they  made  in  1962  is  not  yet  fully  known 
because  of  the  lag  of  sUtistlcs.  However, 
indications  are  that  not  much  further  prog- 
ress was  made. 

The  pressure  that  Is  felt  today  through 
propaganda  as  expressed  in  the  slogan 
"trade,  not  aid"  reflects  the  struggle  between 
the  efforts  of  the  war-crlppled  countries,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  recaptiire  their  prewar 
markets,  and  our  own  exporters,  on  the  other, 
to  retain  their  windfall  of  the  war.  Failure 
of  the  war-battered  nations  to  make  their 
way  ftilly  against  our  exporters  and  the  fear 
of  the  latter  that  they  will,  have  combined 
to  create  the  great  pressure  that  we  are  wlt- 
ne!«lng  today  for  the  wider  opening  of  our 
own  market  as  a  substitute.  In  effect  our 
export  Interests  seek  to  make  good  to  Europe 
the  markets  that  she  lost,  by  offering  her  a 
greater  share  in  our  own  market.  They  are 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  give  away  what 
does  not  belong  to  them. 

The  greater  Import  competition  that  would 
thus  be  stimulated  would,  of  course,  not  be 
expected  to  strike  these  export  industries  at 
home;  it  would  strike  others  of  our  pro- 
ducers, generally  the  smaller  among  our  in- 
dustries, agriculture,  and  fisheries.  The 
mass-production  giants  among  oxu"  indus- 
tries, which  are  in  the  forefroat  of  our  ex- 
porting producers,  thus  feel  free  to  advocate 
higher  imports.  They  themselves  would  re- 
nuiin  unharmed. 

Assuming  no  further  outbreak  on  the  in- 
ternational front,  It  seems  probable  that 
the  world  will  return  in  great  part  to  the 
prewar  trading  pattern.  This  has  been  the 
ruling  tendency  in  the  past;  and  the  re- 
equipment  of  many  foreign  planU  with  the 
assistance  of  our  aid  program  should  in 
fact  sharpen  the  competitive  edge  of  the 
newly  recovered  countries  and  improve  their 
export  position. 

In  terms  of  our  own  export  trade  this 
would  foreshadow  a  shrinkage  and  with  this 
shrinkage  would  come  domestic  unemploy- 
ment. Should  we  In  the  meantime  slash  our 
tariff  yet  deeper  and  refuse  to  plug  some  of 
the  holes  already  existing,  we  might  awaken 
to  And  ourselves  not  only  driven  out  in  our 
windfall  markets  abroad  but  badly  battered 
competitively  at  home.  To  the  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  the  contraction  of  our  for- 
eign market  to  prewar  patterns  would  be 
added  the  unemployment  and  layoffs  pro- 
duced by  mounting  Imports.  The  combi- 
nation would  form  a  powerful  force  for  de- 
pression. 

Let  us  examine  the  plight  of  the  flsh- 
cannlng  industry  at  the  present  time  in  the 
light  of  our  past  international  trade  policy 
and  the  economic  oonditions  of  the  world 
following  the  war. 

1.  The  trade-agreements  program  has  not 
atlmutated  the  industry's  exports. 


1.  Our  overseas  aid  failed  to  maintain  the 
favorable  position  that  some  of  our  fishery 
products  enjoyed  in  certain  foreign  markets 
before  the  war.  Foreign  import  restrictions 
ot  the  types  referred  to  above  and  in  some 
cases  increases  in  tariffs — as  contrasted  with 
our  program  of  tariff  reduction — have  re- 
duced and  in  some  cases  completely  de- 
stroyed export  markets  enjoyed  by  some  oC 
our  products  before  the  war. 

3.  United  States  tariff  reductions  have 
greatly  increased  imports  of  certain  canned 
fishery  products.  Evidence  of  this  can  be 
found  by  examination  of  recent  import  sta- 
tistics for  canned  tuna,  bonito,  and  salmon. 

In  addition  certain  other  aspects  of  the 
tariff  have  troubled  the  fish-canning  in- 
dustry. The  tuna  indiistry's  experience 
with  the  escape  clause,  for  example,  casts  a 


revealing    light  Apon    the    defects    of    this 

clause  as  a  remdoy 

ports. 


iy  against  injury  from  im- 


The  holes  to  be  found  In  our  present  tariff 
structure  and  In  the  trade  agreements  ne- 
gotiated under  existing  legislation  have  been 
well  illustrated  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
Japanese  learned  that  tuna  canned  in  brine 
enjoys  a  much  lower  tariff  rate  than  tuna 
canned  in  oil.  Even  though  their  exports 
of  tuna  canned  in  oil  to  this  country  had 
already  reached  record  levels,  surpassing  her 
prewar  shipments,  the  Japanese  quickly 
shifted  to  production  and  export  of  tiuia 
in  brine.  This  shift,  together  with  other  in- 
fluences, soon  badly  disrupted  the  tuna  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States. 

The  maintenance  of  an  inflexible  free  list 
of  Items  on  which  tariffs  can  only  be  imposed. 
regardless  of  changing  conditions,  by  the 
slow  process  of  legislation  also  complicates 
the  situs tlon.  Such  items  as  shrimp  (fresh, 
frozen,  or  canned ) .  lobster,  and  tuna  ( fresh 
or  frozen)  are  a  few  of  the  Items  on  the  free 
list. 

We  may  now  bring  the  problem  previously 
posed  down  to  concrete  terms. 

The  catching  and  processing  of  tuna,  as  an 
example,  while  representing  important  In- 
vestments In  boats  and  planu  and  while 
affording  employment  to  many  fishermen, 
crewmen,  and  cannery  workers,  nonetheless 
does  not  rsnk  as  a  large  Industry  by  Ameri- 
can standards. 

The  question  Is.  Should  this  Industry. 
among  many  other  smaller  industries,  be 
exposed  to  destructive  competition  from 
abroad  so  that  our  huge  Industries,  such  as 
automobile  manufacturing,  may  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  holding  foreign  markets  against 
recapture  of  their  prewar  trade  by  European 
countries?  Shall  our  Government,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  say  that  It  is  more  important 
that  the  mass-production  Industries  retain 
their  commercial  gains  of  the  war  abroad  than 
that  the  domestic  market  be  maintained  for 
our  smaller  Industries  against  destruction  by 
import  competition? 

The  answer,  fortunately,  need  not  be  in 
terms  of  black  or  white.  Foreign  countrlea 
may  be  assured  a  reasonable  share  of  our 
market  without  exposing  our  producers  ta 
destructive  foreign  competition.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  esUbllshment 
of  flexible  Import  quotas.  The  volume  of 
imports  could  then  be  held  within  llmlU  and 
their  most  damaging  effects  eliminated.  The 
principal  damage  from  ImporU  lies  in  the 
threat  or  actuality  of  ever-increasing  im- 
ports gained  at  the  expense  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers by  underselling. 

With  the  eliminstion  of  this  threat.  Im- 
ports could  be  guaranteed  a  liberal  share  of 
our  market  and  yet  be  stripped  of  the  power 
to  disrupt  the  market.  Since  price  cutting 
would  not  lead  to  greater  ImporU,  there 
would  not  be  a  temptation  to  resort  to  this 
means  of  selling  more. 

Since  the  war,  for  example.  Japan  has  en- 
Joyed  a  higher  share  of  a  larger  market  for 
tuna  in  the  United  SUtes  than  before  the 
war.  This  share  could  be  set  aside  for  Japan 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  away  from  Um 
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imports  the  power  to  demoraliae  the  market 
and  the  threat  of  eventually  taking  it  over. 

Thus  the  domestic  tuna  indtistry  would 
be  saved.  Capital  investments  would  again 
be  encouraged,  and  norn^  expansion  could 
continue.  Tet  our  export  Industries  would 
not  flnd  their  overseas  customers  deprived  of 
dollar  exchange  because  of  rising  trade  bar- 
riers established  by  the  United  States. 

Through  the  wider  extension  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  dollar  gap  could  be  eliminated 
through  an  orderly  participation  in  our  mar- 
ket by  imports.  The  danger  to  otir  economy 
which  is  so  generally  asfiociated  with  com- 
peUtlve  Imports  would  be  neutralized.  No 
further  reckless  tariff  reductions  would  be 
either  necessary  or  desirable ;  and  past  mis- 
takes in  cutting  down  rates  could  be  reme- 
died without  upsetting  the  countries  that 
export  to  us. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  remedy  against 
ezceaslve  tariff  cuts  under  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  lies  in  action  under  the  es- 
cape clause.  This  clause  is  administered  by 
the  Tariff  OcMnmisslon.  Experience  with 
the  escape  clause  has  not  been  reassuring, 
as  the  tuna  Industry  well  knows,  and  as  the 
salmon  industry,  with  Its  difficulties  from 
Imports,  can  only  contemplate  with  anxiety. 
In  other  words,  "something  must  be  done." 

The  propaganda  line  of  "Trade,  not  aid." 
usually  comes  to  several  conclusions  as  far 
as  legislation  or  administrative  action  in  the 
field  of  tariffs  and  trade  is  concerned.  (1) 
The  advocates  of  "Trade,  not  aid"  want  lower 
tariffs;  (2)  they  wish  tos>>e  the  escape-clause 
and  the  peril-point  provisions  repealed:  (3) 
they  seek  passage  of  a  customs  slmpliflca- 
tioQ  bUl:  and  (4)  they  seek  repeal  of  the 
Buy  American  Act. 

In  other  words,  they  want  to  travel  further 
In  the  direction  that  we  have  followed  since 
1934  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  far  we  have  already  exposed  ourselves 
by  tariff  reductions  made  during  the  pros- 
perous war  and  postwar  years,  weighs  very 
little  with  them. 

The  fact  that  we  also  do  not  know  h'ow 
■uccessful  the  war-retarded  nations  will  be 
In  regaining  their  old  markets,  thiis  making 
a  larger  market  here  uimecessary,  in  the 
event  of  their  success,  likewise  seems  to  make 
no  impression.  But  for  producers  who  are 
on  the  firing  line,  so  to  si>eak,  the  prospects 
make  a  different  impress.on  and  call  for  a 
change  in  the  direction  at  trade  and  tariff 
policy. 

What  then  Is  In  the  ofllng?  There  Is  no 
certainty,  but  a  few  ob:iervatlons  can  be 
made. 

Administration  of  the  e.icape  elause  needs 
improvement:  and  leglsLitlon  will  almost 
certainly  be  introduced  to  bring  this  about. 
The  peril-point  provision  almost  certainly 
will  toe  retained.  Also  the  establishment  of 
import  quotas  will  undoubtedly  receive  seri- 
ous and  sympathetic  consideration. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  Itself  will  prob- 
ably be  extended.  If  It  Is  modified  as  indi- 
cated here,  the  fish-canni.ig  industry  could 
live  with  the  program.  While  receiving  no 
visible  benefits  from  It,  tie  Industry  would 
at  least  be  freed  of  the  present  Injury  from 
Imports  and  from  the  threat  of  more  serious 
Injury  to  come. 


Lefaliscd  Robbery? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUPOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPlilESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  profligacy  of  govern- 


ment affects  the  lives  of  our  people  can- 
not be  conceived  from  statistics  as  to  so 
many  billions  in  taxes,  so  many  more 
billions  in  appropriations,  and  so  many 
more  billions  in  public  debts  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum. 

It  can  only  be  conceived  and  under- 
stood in  proper  perspective  when  it  is 
related  to  the  individual  American  tax- 
payer. It  is  then  only  that  we  as  leg- 
islators as  well  as  the  American  people, 
with  whose  welfare  we  are  charged,  can 
evaluate  properly  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  our  past  acts  and  establish  proper 
standards  by  which  to  measure  our  fu- 
ture course  of  conduct. 

Last  Saturday  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  constituent  which  I  in- 
clude under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  read 
this  letter  and  remember  its  contents 
during  instances  in  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  during  the  business  of  this 
session  of  Congress: 

Long  Bkach,  Calif.,  March  12,  1953. 
Representative  Ckaig  Hosmek, 

Washington,   D    .C. 

Deak  Snt:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Oscar  Chapman  received  $5,187.60  accumu- 
lated-leave  pay.  Also,  that  2  years  of  my 
Income-tax  payments  itrent  to  pay  for  a  por- 
trait of  him.  Are  these  things  true?  Are 
they  legal?  Shouldn't  some  of  these  people 
be  in  Jail?  ' 

I  have  not  had  a  vacation  in  15  years,  have 
been  paying  my  Income  tax  without  a 
squawk,  thinking  It  was  for  national  defense, 
then  I  read  of  tl.SOC  being  spent  on  a  por- 
trait of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  realise  that  some  of  the  things  that  were 
done  are  in  the  past,  but  I  believe  they 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  so  that  they  can- 
not be  repeated. 

A  reply  would  be  greatly  appreciated,  Mr. 
HosicEK.  as  I  am  incensed  at  what  I  read 
in  the  papers. 

Respectfully  yours. 

NOXM AM  C.  Wkxxs. 


Target — ^America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Fletcher  Knebel,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  16,  1953 : 
Taboet — Amkktca — PcBCT    or   Earl   Bsowdeb 

PxovBs  Stalin's  Contsol  or  Unitxd  States 

Row 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Ifo  more  proof  of  Josef  Stalin's  long  and 
cynical  control  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  can  be  provided  than  his  successful 
purges  of  United  States  leaders. 

Stalin  did  It  first  with  the  ouster  of  Ben- 
jamin Gitlow  and  Jay  Lovestone  as  American 
Communist  leaders  in  1929  and  he  did  it 
again  in  1945  with  the  banishment  of  the 
veteran  Red,  Earl  Browder. 

Testimony  before  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  which  has  spent  more 
than  a  years  studying  Moscow's  (M-ders  to 
American  Communists,  shows  how  Stalin  ac- 
complished the  dethronement  of  Browder  be- 
hind the  olive  branch  of  world  peace. 

The  setting  was  the  famed  San  Francisco 
Conference  In  the  spring  of  1945  when  the 


Russians  arrived  at  the  pefik  ot  the  era  at 
good  feelings  to  found  the  United  Nations. 

No  sooner  did  he  arrive  In  San  Francisco 
than  Dimitri  Zam  Manuilsky.  Ukrainian  del- 
egate to  the  U.  N.  and  former  Comintern 
boss,  exploded  to  fellow  Reds  over  the  fact 
that  the  American  Communist  leaders  were 
not  attacking  the  United  States  with  suffi- 
cient vehemence. 

A  letter  containing  his  views  went  to  the 
DaUy  Workw.  where  it  served  as  a  Stalin  or- 
der to  open  the  petcocks  of  vituperation 
against  this  Government. 

BROWDBt  PKEACRED  OU>  DOCTSINS 

It  was  of  a  price  with  the  criticism  of  the 
American  Red  leadership  by  Jacques  Duclos, 
French  Communist  chief.  The  trouble  with 
Browder  was  that  he  had  swallowed  Stalin's 
temporary  (H-opag&nda  line  and  was  preach- 
ing the  now  outmoded  theme  that  the  class 
struggle  could  best  be  served  by  Communist  > 
cooperation  with  its  c^italist  enemiteT 

In  essence,  the  Duclos  and  Manuilsky  at- 
tacks constituted  a  tvn>-way  Stalin  purge 
directive  against  Earl  Browder.  who  was  de- 
posed as  general  secretary  of  the  American 
branch  oi  the  party  and  pounded  out  of 
Communist  grace  by  the  big  Red  guns  from 
abroad. 

By  the  election  year  of  1948,  Stalin  wanted 
no  fooling  on  the  part  of  American  Reds. 
With  the  shadow  of  atomic  war  over  the 
world,  William  Z.  Foster,  for  more  than  two 
decades  StaUn's  favorite  amcxig  American 
Communists,  appeared  before  an  Ohio  Com- 
munist convention.  WiUiam  Garfield  Cum- 
mings,  an  FBI  plant  in  the  party,  testified 
that  Foster  urged  the  Communists  to  pick 
only  leaders  of  certain  loyalty  to  Russia 
because  of  the  war  danger  lietween  the  two 
countries. 

KZD6    tightened    SECURITT 

This  was  the  yeaj-  that  the  Communists 
grabl>ed  control  of  Henry  A.  Wallace's  Pro- 
gressive Party  to  the  dismay  of  Wallace's 
old  friends  who  watched  the  former  Vice 
President  maneuvered  by  the  Reds.  Behind 
the  scenes,  however,  the  Communists  were 
closing  ranks  even  tighter.  To  increase  se- 
curity, the  Reds  ordered  all  members  into 
cells  of  no  more  than  five. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers, the  reformed  Red,  burst  on  the  scene 
with  his  sensational  charge  that  Alger  Hiss, 
former  State  Department  official,  had  been 
a  Communist. 

When  Federal  Investigators  sought  J. 
Peters  in  connection  with  the  Hiss  case,  the 
Red  underground  hid  the  Comintern  agent, 
first  in  the  Bronx,  then  in  Brooklyn,  and 
finally  on  a  farm  near  Rlegelsville,  Pa.,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  of  John  Lautner,  a 
Communist  frcMn  1929  to  1950. 

At  last  in  the  spring  of  1949,  after  years 
as  a  secret  Soviet  agent  here,  Peters  fled 
to  Hungary,  where  an  American  Communist 
saw  him  a  few  months  later  at  a  Red  youth 
festival  in  Budapest. 

KADio  NrrwoaK  flannxd 
Stalin,  according  to  testimony  before  the 
board,  ordered  American  Communists  to 
take  rigid  security  precautions  in  these  years 
when  Congress  and  the  courts  sired  an  in- 
creasing numt>er  of  Inves  Rations  of  the 
Reds.  At  the  Marxist  institute  in  Los  An- 
geles, students  were  forbidden  to  refer  to 
each  other  except  by  a  secret  numl>er  sys- 
tem. 

Reds  destroyed  membership  cards.  Com- 
munists in  New  York  received  orders  to  burn 
all  messages  containing  names,  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  as  soon  as  received. 

Communists  in  the  summer  of  1949  planned 
Installation  of  nationwide  clandestine  radio 
network  for  Reds  only,  according  to  the  hear- 
ing panel.  Party  leaders  summoned  radio 
"hams"  from  the  Communist  ranks  and  spot- 
ted hiding  places  for  mobile  transmitters, 
concealing  the  project  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 
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Agtitx,  imd«r  MoMow's  ord«n,  Amtrloaa 

Communist  lMd«rs  held  a  Moret  mMtlng  In 

BalUmor*  and  ac>'««d  that  In  th«  tTcnt  of  a 

BuMO^Amwrloan  war,  Amarloan  Rtds  would 

'  &ot  boar  arma  for  tha  Unttad  Btataa. 

Outbreak  of  tbf  Koraan  war  Intanalfiad 
Had  Mourlty  Mf  aguards.  Tha  Merat  llanlat 
aehool  in  Loa  Angalaa  luapandad  oparatlons 
in  tha  ttummar  of  1950.  Tha  Naw  Tork  branch 
of  tha  party  qulatly  daTlaad  a  mora  alaborata 
thraaomambar  oall  ayatam  for  oparatlng  un- 
darground.  Ivan  tha  alta  of  Stata  and  local 
eonvantlona  ramalnad  aaorat  from  dalagataa 
tintU  a  faw  houra  batora  tha  maatlnga. 

louTABT  aAaonuaa  ttimirm 

Still  tha  call  to  ravolutlon  aoundad  Ita 
old  Stalinist  rafralna.  At  a  Communist 
ranch  hldaaway  In  Naw  Maxloo,  Harvay  M. 
ICatuaow,  who  was  reporting  to  tha  FBI, 
haard  a  spaach  by  an  olBclal  of  tha  Mina. 
lilU  and  Smaltar  Workers'  Union,  long  prag« 
nant^wlth  Communist  Infiltration. 

llatuaow  taatlfiad  the  ofBclal  explained  to 
Red  "ttudenU"  that  the  goal  of  the  union 
would  be  shifted  to  a  production  slowdown 
of  basic  metals  In  event  of  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Butas. 

Communists  going  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
after  Korea,  according  to  witnesses  before 
the  board,  were  cautioned  by  party  officials 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  any  sabotage  oppor- 
tunities. 

Nothing  had  changed  In  the  familiar  Moa- 
eow  litany  for  American  Reds  In  three  dec- 
ades since  Stalin's  ascension  to  power  except 
the  passage  of  faceless  time  Itself.  The 
stranglehold  of  Stalin  on  the  men  In  America 
who  did  hla  bidding  remained  as  firm  as  ever. 

The  Communist  Party  In  America,  decided 
members  of  the  hearing  panel  after  months 
of  weary  testimony,  has  always  maintained 
ths  relatlonahlp  of  unqueatlonlng  aubaervi- 
«Boa  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

rULL  BOAKO  STTTDnS  STTUATION 

The  two-member  panel.  Kathryn  MoHala 
and  Peter  Campbell  Brown,  found  that  tha 
Communist  Party  lives  for  the  day  when  It 
can  Install  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
In  the  United  Statea. 

The  American  Communists  must,  they  de- 
cided, consume  and  echo  the  theoretical  pro- 
nouncements on  Marxism-Leninism  from  Its 
•ontemporary  fountainhead,  Stalin. 

"Upon  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
evidence  In  this  proceeding, "  they  declared. 
**we  conclude  that  respondent  (the  Comrmu- 
Blst  Party  in  the  United  atates)  la  directed, 
ctomlnated  and  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
pnlon  and  that  respondent  operates  pri- 
marily to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  world 
Communist  movement." 
;  This  recommended  decision  Is  now  before 
the  full  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Including  members  Watson  B.  Miller  and 
David  J.  Coddalre.  for  the  final  determina- 
tion aa  to  whether  the  Conunimlst  Party 
must  register  and  disclose  its  membership 
and  financial  structure  to  public  view. 

Thirty  years  have  rolled  by  alnce  Josef 
Stalin  opened  branch  offices  In  the  United 
States  for  the  business  of  revolution.  Until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  he  was  still  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand. 


Program  for  Fuctioul  Ufiterktet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TcwmBsB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1953  I 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 


I  desire  to  Include  a  statement  on  the 
program  for  f uncUonal  Illiterates  so  ab^ 
directed  by  Lt  Oeorge  W.  ,Lee.  grand 
commissioner  of  education  of  the  Negro 
Elks. 

Lieutenant  Lee.  a  successful  insurance 
executive,  banker,  and  novelist,  has  long 
recognised  the  need  to  stamp  out  illit- 
eracy among  Negroes.  Already  he  has 
done  a  very  splendid  work  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  where  ho  lives,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  of  such  interest  and  is  being  so 
widely  accepted  that  I  think  a  study  of 
this  project  will  be  of  substanUal  benefit 
to  my  colleagues  generally. 

The  program  follows: 
PaooaAM  roa  PUMcnoNAt  iLurouna 

Tha  educational  department  under  Judge 
WUUam  C.  Huaaton,  having  provided  mora 
than  650  university  and  college  scholarships 
and  put  44  boys  and  girls  In  school  under 
Its  benefits  for  1961,  now  Joins  forces  for 
stamping  out  functional  llliterscy. 

They  must  be  led  out  of  the  night  Into 
the  light.  This  will  reduce  provocation  to 
the  minimum  without  sacrificing  the  essen- 
tials In  ovir  struggle  for  progress. 

The  number  of  Negroes  over  25  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  or  write  well  enough 
to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs  was  41.3 
percent.  According  to  the  1940  census  there 
were  6.491.399  and  of  this  number  3.680,947 
who  could  only  make  their  mark. 

Our  program  under  the  new  admlnlstra-> 
tlon  Is  to  fish  In  the  back  streets  with  the 
net  of    education  for   the  loat    man  and 
woman. 

1.  No  Negro  In  a  city  where  there  Is  an 
Klk  lodge  shall  live  and  die  without  know- 
ing how  to  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible  from 
whence  comes  man's  greateat  strength. 

a.  No  Negro  in  a  city  where  there  is  an 
Klk  lodge  shall  be  permitted  to  live  and  die 
without  having  been  taught  to  read  a  para- 
graph of  the  American  Constitution.  In  an 
age  taught  by  bitter  experlencea  what  In- 
JusUces  and  subjugation  can  do.  the  fortu- 
nate Negro  Is  bound  to  a  more  scrupulous 
concern  for  the  unfortunate  Negro  who  doea 
not  know  his  dvU  liberties  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

3.  No  Negro  tn  a  city  where  there  U  an 
Elk  lodge  shall  live  and  die  without  being 
able  to  write  his  name.  For  decency  sake, 
for  society,  the  man  and  woman  who  can't 
read  and  write  must  be  helped  and  encour- 
aged. In  an  age  of  increasing  civil  liberties 
It  Is  In  the  social  Interest  of  all.  It  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  good  name  of  the  race 
that  there  be  improvement  in  the  habits  of 
the  functional  llllteratee.  When  given  the 
fundamentals  of  education  the  Negro  baa 
used  It  as  well  as  any  other  race  could 
under  the  clrcumstancea.  When  denied  It 
he  has  been  guilty  of  aU  the  UmlUtlona  aa 
all  other  races  who  have  been  denied  It. 
Poverty  and  Ignorance  makes  people  venge- 
ful and  sullen.  People's  minds  must  be 
changed  before  their  actions  can  be  changed. 

4.  No  Negro  In  a  city  where  there  Is  an  Elk 
lodge  shall  live  and  die  without  knowing 
how  to  vote.  The  voting  laws  In  many  of 
our  Southern  States  require  the  ability  to 
read  and  Interpret  some  paragraph  of  the 
Constltutlcm.  We  will  help  the  fvmctlonal 
Illiterates  meet  that  test. 

6.  In  addition  to  all  of  this  there  Is  need 
for  a  program  that  will  give  Negroes  faith 
In  themselves,  pride  In  their  schievements, 
and  respect  for  themselves  and  the  common 
sense  necessary  for  constructive  action  and 
conducting  themselves  In  the  right  way.  The 
fight  against  hypocrisy  In  democracy  has 
brought  us  a  long  way  on  a  nigged  road. 
But  until  Negroes  are  willing  to  work  and 
sacrifice  for  first-class  citLsenship,  there  is 
little  need  of  whining  and  complaining  about 
second-class  cltlaenshlp. 


PLAMS  roa  oaoANiip«o  tri  acMooi.  or 

rUNOAMSNTALa    IN    SSUCATtON 

1.  A  school  for  functional  Uiitaratas  ihaU 
be  set  up  In  every  Elk  lodge. 

a.  The  faculty  shall  be  made  up  of  volun- 
taar  teachers  in  the  community. 

b.  Prepared  lessons,  sheets,  and  stocks  shall 
be  furnished  at  coat  from  tha  oommisslonarl 
office. 

c.  The  school  term  shall  extend  through 
6  weeks  with  diplomas  given  to  graduates  oa 
the  night  of  the  oratorical  contest  in  each 
particular  city.  This  certlficaU,  together 
with  an  Elks  membership  card,  shall  entitle 
grsduates  to  membership  in  Bk  NaUonai 
Alumni  Association. 

a.  There  shall  be  a  national  advisory  board 
made  up  of  outstsnding  educators  of  the 
Nation.  In  each  city  there  ahaU  ba  a  iooal 
advisory  board. 

3.  A  campaign  for  recruiting  functional 
illiterates  should  be  made  through  chxurhea, 
schools,  civic  clubs,  and  lire-insurance  agen- 
cies. Campaign  plans  should  grow  out  of 
meetings  of  local  Elks  educational  commit- 
tees and  advisory  boards. 

4.  At  the  outset  we  sntlclpate  some  tin- 
wllllngnees  on  the  part  of  Indlvlduaia  to 
admit  their  Inability  to  read  and  write. 
But  when  It  Is  reslized  that  It  is  Just  as 
ImporUnt  to  sUmp  out  Illiteracy  as  It  Is 
to  stsmp  out  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  other 
malignant  diseases,  their  attitude  wlU 
change. 

The  functional  llllteratee  must  in  due 
time  come  to  the  realisation  that  It  Is  never 
too  late.  Cato  learned  Greek  at  80.  Chaucer 
at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingale  at  60 
wrote  the  Canterbury  Tulea.  Gather  at  Wel- 
mer.  toiling  to  the  last  completed  Faust  after 
80  years  had  passed. 

Dr.  J.  Finley  Wilson  did  not  acquire  tha 
fundamentals  of  education  untU  the  gulf 
stream  had  flown  deep  Into  the  regions  of 
middle  age.  He  went  on  from  there  to  build 
the  Elks'  membership  to  800.000. 

Alonao  Franklin  Herndon  came  out  of 
slavery  unable  to  resd  and  write  hU  name. 
but  once  he  hsd  learned  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  he  founded  the  Atlanta  Ufa 
Insurance  Co.  that  today  has  acquired  as- 
sets of  133  million,  employ  1.500  people, 
and  since  1905  has  paid  back  to  poUcyholdera 
over  134  million. 

Functional  illiteracy  mxist  be  stamped  out 
or  the  Jotirney  of  15  million  Negroes  to  the 
promised  land  of  fuU  cltlsenahlp  will  ba 
slowed  down. 

It  U  Important  that  in  this  program  we 
think  not  of  our  own  race  and  group  life 
but  of  the  life  of  all  those  people  who  hav« 
been  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education. 
It  Is  the  principle  thst  must  be  esUbUshed 
by  all  of  us,  or  none  of  us  wtu  have  It. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SEI«TATIVE8 
Tuesday.  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  St.  Patricks  Day.  Today  through- 
out every  comer  of  the  wM-ld  to  which 
Irishmen  have  wandered  from  their  na- 
tive land,  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  is  be- 
ing joyously  celebrated.  It  is  now  more 
than  14  centuries  since  Patrick,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Ireland  brought  the  gospel 
of  Christianity  to  the  Irish  people.  His 
influence  still  continues  and  his  memory 


Is  cherished  in  story  and  song  to  perhape 
even  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  any 
other  national  hero  or  saint 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
Joining  with  all  other  Americans  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick 
and  to  his  gallant  Irish  compatriots  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  titke  the  hberty 
of  introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
state  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  should  embrace  Uie  entire  terri- 
tory of  Ireland,  unless  the  clear  majority 
of  all  of  its  people.  In  a  free  plebiscite, 
determine  and  declare  to  the  contrary. 

The  resolution  which  I  herewith  intro- 
duce is  precisely  the  same  in  form  and 
laatuage  as  House  Resolution  82  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AfTairs  during  the  82d 
Congress,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  lan- 
guage and  spirit  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  65th  Congress  in  1919. 

Irelaiult  which  in  territory  is  about  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Maine,  is  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  civilizations.  It  is  a  geo- 
graphic entity,  it  has  no  geoflrraphic  divi- 
sions within  itself.  Ireland's  only  nat- 
ural territorial  limits  are  the  oceans  and 
the  seas  which  surround  It. 

In  the  six  counties  of  the  north  which 
comprise  the  partitioned  area  of  North- 
em  Ireland,  the  people  are  all  Irish; 
they  are  all  members  of  the  Gaelic  race; 
they  would  resent  any  claim  to  the  con- 
trary. The  same  is  true  throughout  the 
26  counties  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
They  are  one  people,  one  race.  They 
»iever  asked  for  nor  have  they  ever  con- 
sented to  the  partition  of  their  country. 
It  was  not  until  1920.  after  the  Irish  peo- 
ple had  asserted  their  right,  through 
constitutional  processes,  to  set  up  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  that  an  illog- 
ical division  of  the  Irish  people  was  cre- 
ated by  setting  up  a  false  boundary 
which  severed  the  six  counties  of  the 
North  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the 
many  contributions  which  historically 
Ireland  has  made  to  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  the  world.  Ireland's  record 
is  one  of  which  she  may  Justly  feel  proud. 
Lovers  of  liberty,  the  Irish  offer  one  of 
the  strongest  bulwarlcs  of  freedom  in  all 
Europe;  one  which  the  taint  of  com- 
munism has  not  breached.  Wherever 
you  find  an  Irislunan  today,  you  will  find 
a  champion  of  democnicy  and  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  yet  their  native 
land  is  not  entirely  free.  Not  until  the 
Irish  people  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine whether  they  wish  to  be  united 
under  one  government  and  one  flag  will 
the  centuries-old  struggle  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence l>e  ended. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  of  our 
friends  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  exert  their  best  efforts  toward 
the  finding  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
problem  which  has  long  vexed  the  tran- 
quillity of  St.  Patrick's  homeland.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  resolution  to  give  im- 
petus to  such  a  settlement. 
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IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ev 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETEUA 

or  ooMNSoricoT 
XN  TBB  ROUSl  OF  MEPRttlNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  CRBTELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  re- 
ceived a  heart-warmiiui  letter  on  March 
6  from  a  consUtuent.  Mrs.  John  J.  Nagle, 
of  168  York  Street.  New  Haven.  Conn. 
She  enclosed  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  New  Haven  RegUter.  which  in  cold, 
factual  terms  told  the  story  of  an  elderly 
wealthy  widow  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  beautiflcaUon  of  potter's  field  in  New 
Haven,  for  which  she  will  bear  the  full 
cost 

Despite  her  wealth,  this  woman  who 
once  lived  in  New  Haven  and  now  resides 
in  a  Parisian  suburb,  has  requested  that 
a  grave  be  reserved  for  her  in  potters' 
field.  She  is  Mrs.  Anna  Fitch  Ardenghi. 
was  first  married  to  William  Whitman 
Famam,  former  treasurer  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. After  his  death,  she  married 
Vincent  Ardenghi.  a  French  Army  officer 
who  died  several  years  ago. 

Since  then  she  has  been  living  outside 
Paris  but  makes  frequent  visits  to  this 
country.  She  left  for  Paris  aboard  the 
lie  de  France  on  February  27  before  her 
kind  act  became  public.  She  sought  no 
pubUclty.  but  because  her  offer  had  to  be 
accepted  by  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  it  could  not  be 
held  secret. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mrs.  Ardenghi  in  behalf  of  not 
only  the  people  of  New  Haven,  but  of  the 
entire  country.  Such  selfless  devotion  to 
those  less  fortunate  in  this  day  and  age 
is  certainly  a  rarity. 

I  Include  the  following  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  3  issue  of  the  New 
Haven  Register: 

CiTT  AccsPTs  Widows  Omci  To  Givi  Fond 
roa  PoTTsa'a  Fold 

The  board  of  aldermen  last  night,  quickly 
and  without  comment,  accepted  an  unusual 
offer  made  by  Mrs.  Anna  Fitch  Ardenghi. 
wealthy  widow,  to  refurbiah  and  maintain 
potter's  field  near  the  municipal  powhoxise 
In  return  for  a  alngle  grave  which  wlU  be 
reserved  for  her; 

Reclamation  'if/ad  beautiflcatlon  of  the 
Woodln  Street  Cemetery  for  the  homeless 
and  penniless  Is  expected  to  start  shortly. 
Mrs.  Ardenghi.  a  member  of  an  old  New 
Haven  family,  made  all  architectural  and 
financial  arrangements  for  the  project  be- 
fore salUng  last  Thursday  on  the  lie  de 
France  for  her  home  outside  Paris. 

The  cemetery  work  will  be  supervised  by 
Carina  Eaglesfield  Mllllgan.  of  New  Canaan. 
All  expenses  Inclined  In  the  development  of 
the  cemetery  will  be  paid  by  a  New  Haven 
bank  acting  as  the  representative  of  Mrs. 
ArdenghL 


fnMJkSmrt  isuii  fund 

Tha  only  financial  detaU  remaining  to  be 
worked  out  la  tha  alae  of  the  trust  fund 
Mrs.  Ardenghi  will  set  up  for  the  permanent 
oare  of  the  oemetery,  Thla  will  be  agreed 
upon  later  by  the  donor  and  Mayor  C.  Celen- 
tano.  who  haa  carried  on  all  of  the  nagotia- 
tlona  with  the  banafaotraia. 

Tha  total  ooat  of  the  ImprovemeBts  la  aol 
known,  but  Mayor  Ontootaao  aaid  it  would 
be  oonaidarable. 

Thaaa  nine  points  were  stipulated  by 
Mayor  Oeleataao  in  his  meeaage  to  the  alder- 
men aaking  Immediate  action  on  aocepuncs 
of  the  gift: 

"1.  I%nea.  approximately  880  feet  of  alu- 
mlnum-ooated.  6  feet  high,  9-inch-mesh 
Fage  fence,  poets  approximately  10  feet  apart, 
set  in  oonerete.  (Freeant  oemetery  ground 
and  the  area  for  future  uae  aa  outlined  la 
bureau  of  engineering  plan  of  February  5. 
1953.  shall  be  graded  by  the  eity  to  levels 
suitable  for  fence  erection.) 

"3.  Oates,  a  double  gate  for  the  hearae  wlU 
have  an  arch  over  it  with  'Unto  the  least 
of  these'  In  letters:  a  aide  gate  for  pedes- 
trians shall  lead  to  the  grounds.  These  gates 
for  the  hearse  ahall  lie  on  the  center  line  of 
the  present  burial  fields.  They  shall  be  made 
of  Iron,  'metallised'  against  touting. 

"3.  Cross,  a  large  and  beautiful  croes  of 
Stony  Creek  granite  shall  be  erected  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  drive  in  line  with  the 
large  gate  and  ahall  be  set  on  a  concrete 
base.  There  will  be  planting  around  thla.' 
cross,  as  suggested  below,  and  the  city  may 
have  its  own  materials  used  if  accepted  by 
the  architect. 

"4.  Resthouse  shall  be  9  by  12  feet  of  North 
Raven  hard -burned  brick  with  copper  or 
aluminum  roof,  and  aluminum  windows,  for 
low  upkeep.  It  shall  have  a  oonerete  floor, 
cloeets  for  the  tools  needed  in  digging  gravee. 
(It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  city  will  use 
lU  park  force  or  by  contract  labor,  for  tha 
upkeep  of  the  grounds.)  There  shall  be  a 
email  Franklin  stove  oppoelte  the  door,  with 
a  supply  of  charcoal  in  bags  for  quick  Area 
for  winter  burials.  In  the  resthouse  shall 
be  a  aluminum  chairs,  and  on  the  terrace 
facing  the  cemetery  2  benchea.  Water,  if 
water  Ls  adjacent  on  Woodln  Street,  an  out- 
let should  be  at  the  side  of  the  resthousa 
for  drinking  and  for  flowers. 

"6.  Planting:  ihe  croes.  There  shall  be  S 
Connecticut  cedars  behind.  4  andromeda,  a 
magnolia  stellata.  set  In  a  bed  of  white 
myrUe.  Two  white  dogwoods  shall  flank  tha 
group.  In  the  corners  shall  be  yellow  for- 
sythia.  and  aeveral  andromeda  around  tha 
resthouse. 

"6.  Connecticut  design  of  the  State  grape 
and  ivy  and  local  brick  and  stone  In  tha 
croes.  gatee.  and  resthouse  shall  prevail. 

"7.  Maintenance:  Provision  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Ardeng- 
hi by  the  establishment  of  a  principal  fund, 
the  Interest  of  which  shall  adequately  defray 
the  expenses  of  upkeep  of  the  city  cemetery. 

"8.  The  operation  of  the  cemetery  shall 
comply  with  the  city  ordinance  as  was  de- 
scribed In  section  237  of  the  city  charter 
relative  to  the  burial  of  Indigent  dead  and 
amendments  thereof  passed  by  the  New 
Haven  Board  of  Aldermen  In  1937. 

"9.  Grave  space  reservation.  A  single 
grave  space  designated  grave  No.  11 A  shall 
be  reserved  for  Mrs.  Anna  Fitch  Ardenghi. 
who  may  or  may  not  wish  to  avaU  herself 
of  this  reservation." 

The  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Ardenghi  was 
WUUam  Whitman  Famam.  former  treasurer 
of  Tale  University,  a  member  of  the  Yale 
Corp.  for  more  than  30  years  and  a  former 
park  commissioner.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Farnam.  she  married  Vincent  Ardenghi,  a 
French  army  ofltoer.  He  died  several  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Ardenghi  maintains  her  perma- 
nent home  outside  Paris  but  makes  occa- 
sional tripe  to  the  United  Statea. 
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of  Abstract  IncBridaal  Rights 
Uader  tlie  G»iutkiilioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BTRD 

or  rmaaruk. 

IN  TBX  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTHED  STATES 

Monday.  March  9,  1$53 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  subject  Equality  of  Abstract  Individ- 
ual Rights  Under  the  Constitution,  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Charles  Hall  Davis,  of  the 
Virginia  bar.  Mr.  Davis  resides  at 
Petersburg,  Va.;  and  the  statement  is  a 
personal  expression  ot  his  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  i)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E^VALrrr  or  Aasnucr  Ihdivipual  Bights 
Undss  tkc  Ooi<rsTTrnnoir 


(By  Charles  Hall  Daris) 
In  discussions  of  the  problems  of  racial 
•egregatlon  In  the  public  schools,  and  of  the 
FKPC,  the  public  thinking  seems  to  have 
been  clouded  through  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  an  abstract 
right,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  that  abstract  right  by  each 
individual  along  lines  of  his  own  choice,  on 
the  other. 

The  abstract  rights  are  a  direct  endow- 
ment from  the  Deity  to  each  human  being 
In  equal  measure,  as  Incident  to  the  equal 
humanity  of  each;  and  the  divine  piu-pose 
In  bestowing  them  on  humanity,  was  obvi- 
ously that  each  hmnan  being  was  to  exercise 
those  rights  along  lines  of  his  own  choice. 

SACH     RtTMAN    BriNO    HAS    KZACTLT    THX    SAMX 
ABSraACT  RIGHTS  WHICH  ARX  UNArJENABLK 

The  identity  (and  the  consequent  equal- 
ity) of  the  abstract  Individual  rights  vested 
In  each  human  being  necessarily  involve  the 
requirement  that  no  Indivldiial  shall  so  exer- 
cise his  rights  as  to  defeat  or  Impair  the 
identical  (and  hence  equal)  rights  vested  in 
every  other. 

Those  abstract  rights,  being  a  divine  en- 
dowment, are  unalienable;  so  that  no  human 
being  can  be  Justly  deprived  of  any  of  those 
rights  except  with  his  consent. 

Tax  POLmCAI.  THXOKT  AVD  THX  GOVXSNlCCirrAL 

riAit  or  AMXBicAiaaM 

Americanism  Is  an  inseparable  combina- 
tion of  a  political  theory  with  a  governmen- 
tal plan  for  carrying  that  theory  into  effect. 

That  political  theory  is  set  forth  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Virginia 
bill  of  rights,  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
bills  of  rights  of  the  several  States,  and  in 
the  Virginia  Statute  of  Religious  Liberty. 
The  gover;nmental  plan  is  set  forth  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
amendments  thereto  and  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  States. 

THX  DECLARATION   OF  XNDEPENDENCS 

TlM  Declaration  of  Independence  states 
that  the  abstract  rights  of  each  human  being 
mre  identical  in  all  respects;  that  they  are  a 
direct  endowment  from  the  Creator:  that 
these  divinely  conferred  rights  are  Individual 
zlghta.  and  are  never  held  Jointly  or  collec- 
tively; and  they  are  unalienable. 
'*  >  Only  three  of  these  unalienable.  Individual 
rights  are  enumerated — namely,  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — but  it  is  stated 
that  these  three  are  among  the  unalienable 
rights  held  by  each  human  being  in  equal 
measure. 

That  the  test  of  unalienable  human  rights 
lies  in  whether  they  are  self-evident,  which 


means  that  the  mete  statement  U  lulBcieat 
to  establish  them  without  proof. 

That  man  has  been  endowed  by  the  Cre- 
ator with  the  divine  attributes  of  free  will 
and  free  chcdce;  is  to  be  held  morally  respon- 
sible for  his  exercise  of  his  rights  and  powers; 
and  la  to  be  finally  accountable  to  his  God 
for  his  use  of  the  same. 

Hence,  all  men  are  to  exercise  these  un- 
alienable rights  along  lines  of  their  own 
choice,  and  free  from  all  compulsion;  so  that 
personal  responslblUty  for  their  proper  exer- 
cise may  be  established. 

Hence,  equality  of  opportiulty  shpuld  be 
accorded  to  each  for  their  exercise  along 
lines  of  individual  choice. 

That,  because  these  abstract  rights  are 
Identical  in  the  case  of  each  human  being, 
it  is  implicit  that  each  Individual  is  under 
obligation  not  to  so  exercise  his  rights  as  to 
defeat  or  Impair  the  identical  rights  of 
others. 

THX  posmow  or  toe  DxcuutATioif  or  ntoR- 

PEKDENCX.      aa      OtnUHIHO      OUB      POLOCICAI. 

THsoar 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  held  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence laid  the  foundations  of  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  is  always  safe  to  read 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

THE  VISCIMIA   BILL  Or  UCHTS 

The  first  section  of  the  Virginia  bill  of 
rights  reads  "That  all  men  are  by  nature 
equally  free  and  Independent,  and  have  cer- 
tain Inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by 
any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  poster- 
ity; namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety." 

THE  ranttAL  BILL  Or  aiCBTS  (EKBODIXB  Of  TBB 
mST  lO  AMBMDKXNTS  TO  THX  CONSTITU- 
nOM  or  THX  UNITED  STATXS) 

The  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  recognise*  the 
endowment  of  each  Individual  human  being 
by  the  Creator  with  the  same  imallenable, 
individual  rights. 

THE   SOLE   DECLABKD  PURPOSE  Or  AMOUCAK 
GOVERNMENT 

The  only  declared  purpose  of  American 
Government  (as  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence)  is  to  secure  to  each  human 
being  being  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  an 
official  recognition  of  this  sameness  or  iden- 
tity of  the  (iinallenable.  individual)  ab- 
stract rights  vested  In  each  human  being. 

When  American  Government  was  estab- 
lished, the  purpose  of  Just  government  was 
declared  to  be  to  safeguard  the  Identity  of 
the  divine  endowment  of  abstract  rights  in 
each  human  being;  and  then  to  eetabllsh 
and  enforce  such  restrictions  on  the  Indivld- 
tml  exercise  of  these  rights,  as  would  as- 
svire  to  each  and  every  human  being  an 
equality  (but  not  an  Identity)  of  oppor- 
tunity for  their  exercise  along  lines  of  In- 
dividual choice. 

THE   1M  rat  lit   VARIATIONS    IN    THE    MANNCB    or 
EXERCISE    or    ABSTRACT    PTDIVIDUAL    RIGHTS 

Due  to  the  facts  that  the  lines  of  activity 
chosen  by  Individuals  might  be  as  varied  as 
were  human  desires  and  ambitions;  It  was 
not  possible  for  Government  to  guarantee 
to  each  person  an  Identity  of  opportunity 
(or  an  identity  of  facilities)  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  rights. 

Government  could  only  assure  an  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  such  individual  exer- 
cise; so  that  each  human  being  (whatever 
lines  of  happiness  he  might  choose  to  pur- 
sue) would  have  an  equal  opportunity  for 
developing  his  personality  along  his  chosen 
lines. 

This  difference  between  the  Identity  of 
the  abstract  rights  held  by  each  human 
being;  and  the^  equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  those  rights  along  lines  of 
individual  choice,  is  bafilo. 


THX  BaOOCNTnOM  or  THX  rxDXBAL  BILL  OT 
BIGHTS  or  TBX  KXISTKNCB  Or  OTREB  UN- 
ALIENABLB  RIGHTS  THAT  ARE  NOT  JCNUMV. 
ATED 

The  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  entimerates 
B  number  of  individual  rights  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
ixusludlng  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  at 
the  press,  the  right  to  assemble,  to  petition 
Government,  and  a  number  of  others. 

But  it  distinctly  states  that  there  are  still 
others  that  are  not  enumerated.  The  nlntb 
amendment  reads: 

"The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  ths  people." 

Among  those  not  enumerated  Is  the  right 
of  each  human  being  to  choose  his  own 
social  associates  and  the  right  to  work, 
which  meet  the  test  of  being  self-evident 
truths. 

THE  UNALIXNABLB.   INDIVIPUAL  BIOHT  TO 
WOBK 

The  Inherent  right  to  mtX  embraess  sis 
elements,  each  of  which  la  of  equal  dignity, 
and  Is  entitled  to  equal  protection  by  gov« 
eminent. 

The  right  to  work  embraces  the  individual 
rights:  (1)  To  work  for  oneself;  (2)  to  con- 
tract to  ^ork  for  another;  (S)  to  contract 
with  others  to  work  for  oneself;  (4)  to  <|ult 
work  at  will.  In  the  absence  ot  m,  btndinc 
contract;  (5)  to  discharge  an  employee  at 
will,  in  the  absence  of  a  binding  contract; 
(6)  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's  labor. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  HAS  NO  INRIBSirr, 
OOD-GIVXN    RIGHTS 

American  government  Is  not  vested  with 
any  God-given,  unalienable  rights.  It  Is 
purely  a  human  Institution,  established  by 
the  sovereign  people,  and  entrusted  with  ths 
administration  of  certain  of  their  sorereiga 
powers. 

The  Constitution,  which  established  Amefw 
lean  Government,  declares  Its  piuposes,  enu- 
merates Its  entrusted  powers;  spedfles  how 
those  powers  are  to  be  exercised;  and  re- 
serves to  the  people  the  right  at  any  time 
to  enlarge,  reduce,  or  wipe  out  the  entrusted 
authority. 

COBFORATB  CNTfriES  HAVB  NO  TTNAI.TgWAHt.^  I 
INHERENT    RIGHTS  1) 

Corporate  entities  have  no  Ood-glven.  ui^ 
alienable  rights.  They  are  human  institu- 
tions, created  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  for  certain  deflnedl  purposes, 
and  authorized  to  use  collectlvrty  certain 
powers  and  resources.  They  are  always  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  control  of  their  gov- 
ernmental creators.  Government,  in  creat- 
ing them,  can  vest  In  them  no  unalienable 
rights;  because  Government  Itself  has  no 
such  rights. 

LABOR  UNIONS,  AND  SIMILAR  COMBINATIONS  Of 
INOrviDUALS,  DO  NOT,  BT  COMBINING  TlfxiR 
POWERS  AND  RESOURCES,  BBCOMB  »miRI) 
ANT    COLLXCnvx,    UNALIXNABLB    BIGBTB 

The  combination  of  a  million  men  in  a 
labor  union,  or  similar  organization,  so  that 
they  can  act  collectively,  does  not  vest  the 
organized  group  with  any  ooUectlvely  held 
unalienable  rights. 

Each  human  being  member  of  such  an 
organization  has  exactly  the  same  unalien- 
able rights  as  has  every  nonmember.  But 
neither  the  character  nor  the  volume  of 
those  Individual,  God-given  rlphU  can  be 
enlarged,  diminished,  or  changed  In  any  way. 
by  reason  of  the  combination  of  effort. 

Attempts  to  exercise  the  coUecUve  powers 
and  resources  so  as  to  secure  special  privi- 
leges for  the  organized  group,  constitute  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Identity  of  the  ab- 
stract rights  vested  In  each  citizen,  and  to 
wipe  out  equality  of  opportunity  for  their 
Individual  exercise.  Such  attempts  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  American  liberty 
and  free  enterprise.  If  successful,  they  wlU 
eventually  destroy  labor  imionlsm.  as  has 
happened  in  Russia. 
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AMBBICAN  OOVXBNMXNT  CANNOT  JUBTLT  EM- 
POWER ANT  CORPORATE  ENTTTT  OR  ASSOCIA- 
TION or  INDIVIDUALS  TO  DO  ANTTHING  THAT 
WILL  DCTEAT  THE  PURPOSEH  rOR  WHICH  GOV- 
ERNMENT   WAS    ESTABLISHED 

American  government  ha.i  no  authority  to 
empower  any  corporate  entity,  or  any  union 
or  association,  to  use  its  collective  powers 
and  resources  In  any  way  that  will  defeat 
the  Identity  of  individual  rights  or  Impair 
the  equality  of  opportunity  which  each 
citizens  Is  entitled  to  enjoy. 

It  cannot  Justly  prescribe  positively  Jtut 
how  any  citizens  shall  exercise  his  unalien- 
able rights.  It  can  only  establish  and  enforce 
such  restraints  on  their  Individual  exercise 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  an  Identity  (and 
consequent  equality)  of  the  abstract  rights 
held  by  each,  and  an  equality  of  opportunity 
for  their  Individual  and  orderly  exercise. 

By  "orderly  exercise"  Is  meant  the  Indi- 
vidual exercise  of  unalienable  rights;  sub- 
ject to  such  restraints  as  may  be  Imposed 
by  the  community  will  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  public  safety,  health,  and 
morals.  Those  restraints  should  be  Imposed 
by  Government  on  all  alike  through  general 
laws. 

THE    PALSE    PREMISE    ON    WHICH     THB    ENTIRX 
DBA  or  THB  rSPC  IS  BASED 

Under  the  FEPC  It  Is  proposed  that  the 
Governnient  shall  have  the  authority  to 
compel  an  individual  human-being  cltlssen 
to  employ  such  parties  as  the  Government 
shall  specify,  at  such  minimum  wages,  and 
under  such  terms,  as  the  Government  may 
outline. 

This  means  that  the  Government  can  In- 
crease the  unalienable.  Individual  rights  of 
the  employees,  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployers: and  thereby  change  the  Identity 
(and  consequent  equality)  of  the  abstract 
rights  held  by  each. 

THE  DMBNTICAL  AND  XQUAL  INHERENT  RIGHTS 
or  INDIVIDUAL  HUMAN  BEINO.  KMPLOTEBS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

llie  Individual  human  being  employer  has 
the  unalienable  right  to  employ  whom  he 
pleases;  and  the  Individual,  himaan  being 
employee  has  the  corresponding  right  to 
accept  or  refuse  employment  by  a  particular 
employer.  If  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

If  the  Individual  employee  can  be  forced 
by  Government  to  work  for  someone  against 
his  will,  that  Is  slavery. 

If  the  Individual  employer  can  be  forced 
to  employ  whomever  the  Government  speci- 
fies, that  U  a  violation  of  the  employer's 
right  of  contract,  which  Is  one  of  the  six 
elements  of   the   right   to  work. 

If  the  Individual  employee  can  quit  work 
at  will.  In  the  absence  of  a  binding  contract; 
then  the  Individual  employer  must  have  a 
corresponding  and  equal  right  to  discharge 
the  employee  at  wUl.  in  the  absence  of  a 
binding  contract. 

OEPINmON    or    AMERICAN    INDIVmUAL    LIBERTT 

It  Is  well  to  remember  at  all  times  the 
danger  to  Individual  liberty  and  free  en- 
terprise which  lies  In  all  efforts  to  increase 
the  powers  of  Government  over  the  exercise 
of  Inherent  rights  by  the  individual  along 
lines  of  his  own  choice. 

American  Individual  liberty  may  be  de- 
fined as  "The  siun  of  the  unalienable,  indi- 
vidual, God-given  rights  of  each  human 
being,  the  orderly  exercise  of  which  along 
lines  of  Individual  choice  Is  withheld  from 
governmental  prohibition,  abridgment  or 
control." 

To  the  extent  that  government  Is  empow- 
ered to  prohibit,  abridge,  control,  (w  regulate 
the  exercise  of  imallenable,  individual  rights 
by  each  human  being  along  lines  of  Individ- 
ual choice;  to  that  extent  is  Individual  lib- 
erty Impaired  and  endangered. 

SEGREGATION    OV   WHTTBS    AND    NEGROES   IN    THX 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  segregation  of  whites  and  Negroes  In 
the  public  schools,  under  conditions  where 


equal  facilities  are  accorded  to  each  race, 
does  not  violate  either  the  identity  of  ab- 
stract rights  or  the  equality  of  opportunity 
for  their  individual  exercise  contemi^ated  by 
the  Constitution. 

BQUAUTT   or  OPPORTUNITT  DOES   NOT  NECESSI- 
TATE   IDENnTT   'or    rACILITIXS 

Equality  of  opportunity.  In  the  exercise  <rf 
unalienable  Individual  rights  along  lines  of 
individual  choice,  does  not  necessitate  iden- 
tity of  facilities  for  exercising  those  rights. 

To  provide  Identity  of  educaUonal  facili- 
ties for  all  students  Is  evidently  Impossible. 
If  that  were  attempted,  it  would  mean  that 
all  scholars  would  be  entitled  to  be  taught  by 
the  same  teacher;  as  there  might  be  wide 
divergences  In  the  teaching  abilities  of  dif- 
fering Instructors. 

To  require  that  Government  guarantee 
Identity  of  facilities  would  destroy  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  exercise  his  unalien- 
able rights  along  lines  of  his  own  choice. 
He  would  be  forced  to  exercise  them  along 
lines  prescribed  by  the  Government. 

The  constitutional  requirements  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  is  not  violated  by  having 
students  taught  in  separate  schools,  at  by 
different  teachers. 

THX  HBTORT  OP  SEGREGATION   IN  THB  SCHOOLS 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Segregation  In  the  schools  of  America  is 
not  a  novel  idea.  It  has  existed  throughout 
oiu-  entire  history. 

During  a  large  part  of  our  history,  segrega- 
tion of  educational  facilities  was  widely  car- 
ried out  on  the  grotmd  of  difference  In  sex. 
and  this  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  educa- 
tional institutions  still  persists. 

Certainly  no  more  of  a  denial  of  equality 
of  opportunity  Is  involved  In  school  segre- 
gation on  acccunt  of  race  than  Is  Involved 
In  school  segregation  on  account  of  sex. 

SBCRXCATION  ON  ACCOUNT  Or  RACE  ON  RAILROADS, 
STRXETCARS.  BU8XS,  ETC. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  racial  segre- 
gation on  railroads,  streetcars,  buses,  air- 
planes, steamboats,  and  other  vehicles  cf 
transportat  ion . 

If  the  transportation  facilities  offered  to 
the  two  races  are  equal,  then  the  Govern- 
ment— State  or  Federal — has  no  authority  to 
Interfere. 

Segregation,  In  and  of  Itself,  Is  not  uncon- 
stitutional, unjust,  or  vicious;  if  an  identity 
of  abstract  rights,  and  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  exercise  of  those 
rights  are  safeguarded. 

If  the  facilities  offered  to  the  two  races 
are  equal,  then  neither  the  Negro  nor  the 
white  can  Justly  complain.  No  unalienable 
right  of  the  members  of  either  race  has  been 
impaired;  but  the  identity  of  abstract  rights 
and  the  equality  of  opp>ortunlty  for  their  ex- 
ercise along  lines  of  individual  choice  have 
been  distinctly  recognized  and  safeguarded. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Rights  of  Col- 
ored People,  In  claiming  that  segregation.  In 
and  of  Itself,  Is  a  violation  of  the  equality  of 
rights  of  the  members  of  the  two  races  as 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  is  evidently 
not  merely  to  assure  recognition  of  the 
Identity  of  abstract  rights  but  also  to  secure 
Identity  of  facilities  for  their  individual 
exercise. 

A  governmental  requirement  for  coeduca- 
tional Institutions  for  whites  and  Negroes 
necessarily  involves  problems  of  social  rela- 
tions and  contacts,  the  regulation  of  which 
has  not  been  delegated  to  American  Govern- 
ment. 

RACIAL  COEDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

It  Is  self-evident  that  each  human  being 
has  an  unalienable  right  to  choose  his  own 
social  associates.  In  the  case  of  minor  chil- 
dren, the  parents  have  the  right  to  decide 
for  them  who  shall  be  their  social  associates. 
The  enforced  attendance  of  children  at  the 
public  schools,  where  social  contacts  with 
other  children  are  necessarily  affected,  in- 


volves a  problem  that  is  basic,  and  that  Is 
controllizig  with  many  heads  of  families. 

In  certain  sections  of  our  country,  the  en- 
forcement of  racial  coeducation  is  regarded 
by  a  large  segment  of  the  population  as  an 
Impairment  of  the  unalienable,  individual 
right  to  choose  one's  own  social  associates, 
and  as  being  especially  undesirable,  because 
it  affects  the  children  and  not  merely  the 
adults. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Inexpedi- 
ency of  racial  coeducation  in  the  South  is 
obvious.  Oondltlons  exist  in  that  section 
which  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  tJae  Nation. 

The  matter  Is  one  essentially  fen-  deter- 
mination by  the  resiiectlve  State  groups  for 
their  resi>ectlve  territories. 

The  National  Constitution  does  not  grant 
any  control  over  education  to  the  National 
Government;  and  hence  this  problem  should 
be  left  to  each  State  group  t<x  its  own  de- 
cision. 


Eivel  Could  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUTH  THOMPSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  17,  1953 

Miss  THOMPSON  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle  of  March  7,  1953: 
Engel  Could  Help 

The  struggle  over  how  "we  can  have  more 
defense  for  less  money" — to  use  President 
Elsenhower's  words — must  leave  many  a  Re- 
publican in  Congress  wishing  that  the  serv- 
ices of  former  Representative  Albert  J.  Engel, 
of  this  congressional  district,  were  still  avail- 
able to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, of  which  he  was  so  long  its  key  man 
on  defense  spending. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  In 
anybody's  mind — in  Congress.  In  any  of  the 
armed  services,  in  the  new  executive  branch, 
or  anywhere  else — ^that  as  good  or  better  de- 
fense can  be  had  for  less  money.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  get  it. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Truman  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  rep<M-t  on  that  question, 
with  David  Sarnoff  as  its  chairman.  The 
Sarnoff  repKjrt  was  filed  a  few  days  ago  and 
it  said  that  500,000  men  can  be  dropped  frwn 
the  armed  services  and  a  saving  of  not  less 
than  $5  billion  made  without  losing  any 
combat  effectiveness. 

The  most  disturbing  part  of  the  Sarnoff 
report  is  his  complaint  that  no  service,  ex- 
cept the  Marine  Corps  which  has  always 
operated  on  a  shoestring  anyway,  really  gave 
its  wholehearted  cooperation  to  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Sarnoff  said  the  Air  Corps  was  "co- 
operative and  open  to  greater  progress"  but 
with  no  suggestions  of  Its  own.  The  Army's 
rating  on  helpfulness,  he  said,  was  "spotty, 
with  large  areas  of  resistance."  He  called 
the  Navy  "mlUtantly  resistant"  to  any  talk 
of  possible  budget  cute. 

Defense  Secretary  Wilson  has  warned  that 
the  economy  fight  "won't  be  e&ey,"  especially 
in  the  year  ahead.  That  is  chiefly  because 
of  the  huge  "lead  time"  defense  commit- 
ments voted  by  past  Congresses,  the  actual 
money  appropriations  for  which  come  along 
now. 

Service  resistance,  the  Sarnoff  report  says, 
has  foreclosed  any  possibility  of  voluntary 
economies.  So  Mr.  Wilson  has  turned  to  a 
new  seven-man  streamlining  committee. 
One  of  the  members  Is  Mr.  Sarnoff.  Others 
are  former  Defense  Secretary  Lovett;  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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at  staff:  Dr.  Arthiir  8.  nemlng.  iormvtlj  at 
tbe  United  Stataa  CItU  Scrrice  Commtwrton; 
Dr.  lUlton  8.  Bliwuitiower.  the  Prasident's 
brother,  and  Dr.  Vannevar  Bxuh,  an  expert 
i  on  defeoM  planning. 

Bven  with  so  notable  a  "name"  group.  It 
Is  an  oversight  not  to  make  use  of  the  spe- 
cial talent  ICr.  Xngei  would  have  for  such 
a  project,  both  in  background  and  In  ener- 
getlcally  pinning  down  the  facts  on  defense 
«|i|W(^)rlatloos. 

Ifir.  Bngel's  contribution  was  that  he  had 
these  budget  facts  at  his  fingM*  tips.  He 
knew  all  about  how  to  reoover  the  compli- 
cated "lead  time'  millions  that  weren't  really 
needed,  as  well  as  where  to  cut  intelligently 
|m  proposed  new  appropriations. 

Senator  Path.  H.  Dottglas,  a  Democrat,  toI- 
imteered  the  comment  in  a  speech  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  year 
ago  that  "no  one  in  congress  today  has  the 
sure  knowledge  of  defense  spending  which 
Mr.  Engel  posseesed."    . 

Not  having  the  detailed  understanding, 
neither  do  they  as  yet  possess  the  ability 
to  stand  up  to  top  brass,  and  make  congres- 
sional views  stick.  That  is  Mr.  Samofl's  ver- 
dict on  the  present  need,  and  what  a  power- 
ful consultant  Mr.  Kngel  would  make  for 
the  new  Wilson  committee.  In  a  sea  of 
new  faces,  one  of  the  best  bets  is  being  over- 
looked. 


Target — Amtnch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Fletcher  Knebel.  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  ot  March  10,  1953: 

TaROST — AmBUCA JOHK     li.     IfWTS     STOPPBt 

SxALUf  IN  Rzo  Attempt  To  SnzK  UMW 
(By  Pletcher  Knebel) 

Josef  Stalin  had  many  successes  in  his  30- 
year  plot  to  plunge  America  into  a  cauldron 
of  revolution — but  John  h.  Lewis  once 
stopped  him  cold. 

The  story  of  Stalin's  early  effort  to  unhorse 
John  L.  Lewis  as  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Is  part  of  the  record  of  Moscow's 
campaign  over  the  three  decades  of  Stalin 
rule  to  sweep  the  United  States  into  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

That  record  has  been  compiled  in  2  3rears 
of  hearings  before  the  Government's  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  where  re- 
formed Communists  and  FBI-planted  agents 
told  the  fantastic  story  of  how  Moscow 
directed  the  Communist  Party's  strategy  in 
America  toward  the  ultinxate  goal  of  revolu- 
tion. 

It  was  In  1928  that  Stalin  and  his  lieuten- 

J   ants  decided  to  have  a  go  at  an  extremely 

ambitious  project — defeating  John  L.  Lewis 

for   reelection   as   president   of   the  United 

Mine  Workers, 

IXWJS  ALWATS  CONSXaVATTVX 

This  most  famous  ot  all  American  labor 
leaders  has  been  a  thunderhead  of  contro- 
vers/  throughout  his  long  career,  but  he 
never  deviated  from  his  conviction  that 
capitalism  was  the  best  system  for  the  Ameri- 
can worklngman.  He  might  halt  the  wheels 
of  Industry  to  gain  a  bigger  chxink  of  the 
dollar  for  his  union,  he  might  rant  and  rave 
mai  fulminate,  but  John  L.  was  always  a  coa- 


aen  atlve  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  economic 
system  was  concerned. 

Terhape  this  combination  of  power  and 
economic  orthodoxy  enraged  the  Commu- 
nists. At  any  rate,  under  Stalin's  guidance, 
they  decided  to  oust  John  L.  from  his  labor 
throne. 

The  story  was  told  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board's  two-member  hearing 
panel  by  Joseph  Komfeder,  who  helped  form 
the  American  Communist  Party  in  1919  and 
remained  a  comrade  until  he  left  the  party 
in  1934. 

xnnrxD  statcs  passpobts  stolxit 
The  year  1928  was  a  year  of  big  American 
decisions  in  Moscow.  The  secret  police  had 
devised  an  Intricate  passport-forging  scheme. 
Including  the  theft  of  blank  passports  from 
the  State  Department  through  Red  cells 
already  functioning  in  Washington.  Scores 
of  American  Reds  thus  got  to  Moscow  with- 
out arousing  suspicion. 

In  the  Russian  capital  the  American  Reds 
conferred  with  such  Soviet  leaders  as  Nikolai 
Bukharin.  president  of  the  Comintern;  Dl- 
mltrt  Z.  Manuilskky,  secretary  general  of 
the  Comintern;  and  Lasovsky,  secretary  of 
the  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions,  as 
well  as  Conununlst  chiefs  from  half  a  dosen 
other  nations. 

The  gathering  of  the  Red  clans  dovetailed 
with  a  world  Congress  of  the  Red  Interna- 
tional of  Labor  Unions. 

mriLTaATioN  rvm  allotted 

Responding  to  the  Labor  International 
demand  for  an  enhanced  labor  drive  in  the 
United  States,  the  Comintern  earmarked 
•100.000  to  finance  union  infiltration  and 
sent  an  extra  $27,902  as  a  special  fund  to  the 
Communist  Party  in  America. 

It  developed  that  this  strange  total  of 
$27,902  was  dedicated  to  the  project  of  im- 
seatlng  Mr.  Lewis  as  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Moscow  forged  the  decision  to  beat  Mr. 
Lewis  in  the  Anglo-American  secretariat  of 
the  Comintern  at  meetings  attended  by 
Komfeder,  The  full  Comintern  ratified  the 
project. 

Rvissian  leaders  planned  to  dispatch  the 
special  anti-Lewis  fund  to  the  United  States 
In  amounts  of  $25,000  and  $50,000.  How 
much  actually  was  sent  is  unknown,  since 
only  $27,902  has  been  traced.  American 
Communists  brought  it  back  from  Moscow 
In  the  summer  of  1928. 

special  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

The  Reds  named  a  special  committee  to 
take  over  the  anthracite  disputes  and  de- 
throne John  L.,  who  had  been  the  anti-Red 
president  of  the  UMW  since  1920.  The  com- 
mittee allotted  $1,000  of  the  fimd  to  Marcus, 
a  Russian  Comintern  agent  assigned  as  over- 
seer of  the  futile  campaign. 

The  Reds  made  no  headway  against  the 
mine  union  chief,  but  failiore  to  oust  Mr. 
Lewis  did  not  discourage  Moscow.  The  Com- 
intern anted  up  another  $35,000  as  Russia's 
contribution  to  another  iU-fated  project,  the 
1928  campaign  of  Poster  and  Gltlow  as  Com- 
munist candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  same  period  that  Russia's 
Comintern  began  its  drive  to  communlzc  the 
waterfronts  of  the  United  States  by  directing 
the  Communist  Party  to  establish  maritime 
bureaus  at  key  American  port  cities. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Paul  Crouch, 
*  member  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
from  1927  to  1942,  the  Comintern  placed 
George  Mink,  a  Philadelphia  waterfront  Com- 
munist leader,  In  charge  of  the  Marine  Work- 
ers Industrial  Union. 

JOtNXD   SXCBET  POLICB 

Crouch  said  Mink  schooled  tor  the  poet  by 
Joining  the  Soviet  secret  police  and  visiting 
the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Odessa.  Sevastopol, 
and  Novoroeslisk  to  study  Bed  seamen's  dube 


as  models  for  organising  similar  unlta  In 
America. 

Tbe  drive  to  brtng  all  big  United  States 
ports  under  control  of  Moscow  became  m 
major  Stalin  objective  in  1928.  Crouch  was 
in  Moscow  that  year  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  create  super-Red  maritime  labor 
outfits  throughout  the  world  which  eould 
paralyse  transportation  and  halt  shipment  of 
men  and  supplies  in  case  of  war  with  Russia. 

Under  orders  from  Moscow.  Amertcan  Reds 
quickly  opened  seamen's  clubs  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Norfolk,  and  other  large  Amer- 
ican ports.  Recreation  centers  served  as  lures 
for  the  primary  business  of  recruiting  Com- 
munists and  enlarging  marttlme  union*  al* 
ready  under  Red  sway.  >• 


Ike*$  Army  All  Gentrak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATXVE3 
Monday.  March  9,  195 J 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Eisenhower  i£  being  constantly  heckled 
by  members  of  his  own  party  who  seem 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  they  now  hare 
an  obligation  to  practice  a  little  self- 
restraint  and  teamwork.  Both  leader- 
ship  and  followship  are  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  organized  endeavor.  Ike's 
army  seems  to  be  burdened  with  too 
many  individualistic  generals  so  accus- 
tomed to  flamboyant  headline  hunting 
as  members  of  the  minority  that  they 
cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the  hard 
work  in  relative  anonymity  that  is  the 
necessary  role  of  most  members  of  an 
effective  majority. 

Among  members  of  a  newly  elected 
majority  most  differences  can  and  should 
be  reconciled  privately.  There  Is  little 
point  in  publicizing  every  disagreement 
or  doubt  just  to  get  attention  and  prove 
individual  independence.  Such  tactics 
do  get  attention  but  only  the  kind  of 
attention  more  suited  to  the  psychologi- 
cal maturity  of  flagpole  sitters. 

As  Democrats  we  might  be  expected 
to  derive  some  amusement  from  the 
heckling  of  their  leaders  by  the  Repub- 
licans but  this  is  not  Uje  case.  World 
conditions  are  too  grave.  Por  instance. 
In  this  critical  period  in  history,  we  have 
no  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  Members  of 
his  own  team  are  forcing  President 
Eisenhower  to  flght  to  send  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  choosing  to  that 
post.  No  equally  competent  substitute 
is  recommended.  No  really  soUd  objec- 
tion to  the  President's  choice  is  raised, 
and  although  nothing  more  than  delay 
seems  possible,  the  heckling  and  hag- 
gling go  on — while  we  remain  in  dire 
need  of  the  most  full  and  factual  reports 
obtainable  In  Moscow. 

In  fiscal  affairs,  too.  the  President 
faces  open  and  vociferous  dissension 
among  his  own  party  members.  While 
there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Republican 
Party  committed  itself  to  both  tax  re- 
duction and  a  t>alanced  budget,  still  the 
leadership  should  be  given  a  fair  oppor- 
unlty  to  either  work  out  a  program  to 
f  ulflll  the  promises  ojr  make  a  choice  IX 
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they  prove  irreconcilable.  Discrediting 
the  party  leaders  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  perform  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  demonstration  of  the  capacity 
to  function  as  a  unified  majority  team. 

The  same  type  of  heckling  by  a  few 
Republican  recalcitrants  killed  the  Pres- 
ident's antienslavement  resolution  be- 
fore it  could  be  voted  upon  by  either 
House. 

The  social-security  extension  proposal 
of  the  administration  was  summarily 
and  unceremoniously  shunted  off  to  a 
subcommittee  for  a  slow  dilatory  study. 

The  whole  majority  performance  to 
date  is  such  that  most  minority  members 
are  inclined  to  forego  their  role  as  oppo- 
sition party  members  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  kind  of  help  he  should  get  from 
the  Republicans,  many  of  whom  he 
caused  to  be  elected.  If  this  situation 
continues,  one  can  only  speculate  as  to 
the  President's  attitude  during  next 
year's  congressional  elections. 

Even  the  eager  Republican  investi- 
gators have  not  learned  that  they  can 
now  go  to  friendly  Republican  officials 
and  request  or  suggest  desired  changes 
without  disrupting  departments,  har- 
assing new  executives,  and  jeopardizing 
our  position  as  the  leading  Nation  in  the 
free  world. 

While  the  heckling  goes  on.  the  Na- 
tion waits  for  evidence  of  Republican 
ability  to  buckle  down  to  the  hard  Job 
of  fimctioning  as  a  responsible  majority 
team  imder  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower. 


Hemoraadui  to  For<l  FoiiB^don 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUroKMiA 

nc  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Victor  Lasky,  from  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  of  March  9, 
1953: 

MsMoaANDinc  TO  Foao  Foomdation 
(By  Victor  Lasky) 

A  striking  phenomenon  of  our  times  Is  the 
way  liberals  (if  youll  excuse  the  expression) 
leap  to  the  defense  of  accused  subversives. 
No  such  plienomenon  took  place  during 
World  War  n,  when  a  group  of  Fascist  crack- 
pots and  anti-Semites  was  brought  to  trial 
for  conspiring  to  aid  Nazi  Germany. 

But  when  an  Alger  Hiss,  a  Lauchlin  Currle, 
a  William  Remington,  or  even  an  Owen  Lat- 
timore  is  named  as  having  aided  the  Soviet 
tmdergroxuid.  a  caterwaul  of  protest  arises 
from  such  Incongruous  places  as  the  DaUy 
Worker  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Dean  Acheeon  will  trot  over  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  protest  Elizabeth  Bentley's  characteriza- 
tion of  his  "good  friend"  Lauciilin  Currle, 
the  former  White  House  aide;  as  a  pro-Soviet 
stooge,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  denounce 
Miss  Bentley  as  an  "obvious  neurotic."  and 
the  New  Yorker,  which  gained  eminence' be- 
cause of  Jokes,  will  publish  a  lengthy  article 
picturing  William  Remington  as  a  "victim  of 
hysteria." 

Believing  that  this  state  of  mind  well  bears 
investigation,  perhaps  including  a  psychiatric 


evaluation.  I  outlined  such  a  project  to  the 
Ford  Foxmdatlon,  which  is  spending  mllUons 
to  uplift  humanity.  I  proposed  that  the 
Alger  Hiss  case  and  its  repercussions  among 
liberals  be  thoroughly  explored.  In  the  in- 
terests of  such  an  investigation.  I  proposed 
to  turn  over  the  vast  correspondence  I  have 
carried  on  with  friends  of  the  former  State 
Department  official. 

For  example,  for  several  years  I  have  been 
corresponding  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Her  most 
recent  letter,  dated  October  9,  1952,  reads  as 
follows : 

"I  never  stood  by  Mr.  Hiss  because  I  did 
not  know  him  well  enough  and  when  a  Jury 
has  spoken,  one  accepts  its  verdict  until  it 
is  reversed.  I  have  always  disliked  the  adult 
ex-Communlsts  and  Chaml>ers  does  not  in- 
spire either  admiration  or  respect." 

There  are  several  remarkable  things  about 
this  letter.  First,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  claims  she 
never  knew  Hiss  well  enough  and  never  stood 
by  him.  The  record,  unfortunately,  shows 
otherwise.  Then.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  seemingly 
accepts  the  Jury  verdict — it  took  her  a  long 
time  to  do  so — ^but  apparently  she  expects 
the  verdict  to  be  reversed.  So,  actuaUy,  she's 
hedging  on  her  f  uU  acceptance  of  the  verdict. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  further  states  that  she 
"always  disliked  the  adult  ex-Communlsts," 
apparently  under  the  impression  there's  a 
difference  l>etween  adult  and  minor  ex-Com- 
mxmlsts.  Which  Is  understandable  consider- 
ing Mrs.  Rooeevelt's  past  patroiutge  of  Red 
youth  fronts. 

Finally,  a  minor  note:  Jailbird  EUss  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mr.  Hiss."  whUe  Chambers,  who 
"does  not  Inspire  either  admiration  or  re- 
spect," does  not  rate  a  "mister." 

Unlike  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  the  United  Nations 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  refuses,  even  today,  to 
discuss  the  jury  verdict.  On  August  19,  1948, 
soon  after  Whittaker  Chambers  first  testified 
Bunche  wrote  Hiss  he  was  "stunned  by  this 
utterly  shaoieless  attempt  to  smear  your  good 
name. 

"Though  you  have  been  grievously  wronged 
I  have  full  confidence  in  your  complete  vin- 
dlcaUon,"  Dr.  Bunche  continued.  "The  gal- 
lant fight  you  are  making  is  on  behalf  of 
that  integrity  and  reputation  of  every  decent 
American.  •  •  •  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  am  in  jrour  comer." 

Asked  whether  he  would  send  that  same 
letter  today.  Dr.  Bunche  replied,  "I  have  no 
Intention  of  making  any  statement  whatso- 
ever on  any  aspect  of  the  Hiss  case." 

This  was  some  of  the  documentation  I 
offered  to  send  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  But. 
perhaps  the  foundation's  officials  were  too 
busy  spending  Ford's  fortune  to  invest  in 
a  3-cent  stamp.  At  this  writing — i  months 
after  I  wrote  them — I  have  not  received  any 
reply  from  Pasadena. 


Tarfet — ^Anerica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOxnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  BOOGa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Fletcher  Knebel.  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star: 

Takgkt  —  AmaucA  —  AamiCAK    Nnao    Rid 

FoucBT  Kxaicux  Plaw  roa  BxvoLUTioif 

(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Josef  StaliniB  30-year  plot  to  tear  capital- 
ism from  the  land  of  America  and  erect  a 


powerful  Oommunlst  state  amid  the  ruiiia 
embraced  plans  of  Tlolence  and  bloodshed. 

No  other  deduction  can  be  made  from  a 
proposal  ot  the  Btalln-dcxninated  SlxUx 
World  Oongreae  ot  tbe  Communist  Interna- 
tional to  foster  a  separate  Negro  nattoa  In 
our  Southern  States. 

Outlines  of  the  acheme  have  been  pr«>. 
Tided  among  the  8  million  words  of  testi- 
mony before  a  hearing  panel  at  the  Sutovcr- 
Bive  Activities  Control  Board  by  fc 
American  Communlata  who  took  octlfln 
Moscow. 

Tbe  orders  reaching  Into  almost  every 
phase  of  American  life  came  direct  from  the 
Kremlin  and  its  organisational  creatures  in 
the  three-decade  span  ot  Stalin's  rule. 

It  was  in  1929,  according  to  witnesses  be- 
tare  the  Board,  that  the  Sixth  World  Con- 
gress of  the  Comintern  ordered  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  to  declare  that  Ne- 
groes in  the  southern  United  States  had  a 
right  to  determine  their  nationality. 

PaiNCIPI.E  KXD  QBJKCnVK 

This  proposal  for  a  separate  Negro  re- 
public, or  dictatorial  satellite  of  Russia, 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  was  taught  as  oae  ot  the  prin- 
cipal Red  objectives  at  the  Lenin  Institute. 

In  his  daily  lectures,  given  at  the  institute 
by  such  Red  bosses  as  A.  Mangulin,  Dimitrt 
Manuilasky,  and  Otto  Kuuslnen,  the  idea  of 
a  Negro  state  in  the  South  was  seen  as  the 
forerunner  in  the  United  States.  The  Rus- 
sians proposed  to  create  the  Negro  state,  back 
It  against  the  United  States,  and  then  take 
over  the  entire  continent  In  the  ensuing 
shambles. 

Curiously,  the  only  Communist  voice  raised 
In  Moscow  against  this  policy  of  holocaust 
belonged  to  an  American  Negro.  William 
Odell  Nowell,  who'd  had  his  ears  dinned  f\m 
of  the  separate  Negro  republic  theme  durlnr 
his  schooling  at  the  Lenin  Institute. 

A  Detroit  Communist,  who  was  a  member 
at  the  party  from  1929  to  1936,  Nowell  ap- 
peared as  a  government  witness  before  the 
board  to  tell  his  story. 

OBjaCTOB   KJCKBD   OUT 

Nowell  in  Moscow  argued  against  the  Negro 
state  project  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
plunge  the  world  into  a  cruel  racial  war  and 
destroy  his  homeland. 

For  this  crime  of  deviation,  the  Reds  In- 
dicted and  tried  NoweU  In  the  Lenin  Insti- 
tute Audltoriiun.  A  board  that  included 
Earl  Browder,  Gerhart  Elsler.  and  Jacob 
Stachel.  he  testified,  functioned  as  prose- 
cutor. Judge,  and  Jtiry.  They  disciplined 
Nowell  and  demoted  him  out  of  the  American 
party  hierarchy. 

By  this  time  Stalin  was  taking  his  antici- 
pated control  of  America  so  much  for  granted 
that  returning  American  Communists 
lirought  back  the  Red  flag  with  its  hammer 
and  sickle.  The  Red  emblem  began  to  fly 
openly  at  Communist  camps  in  the  United 
States  and  the  comrades  carried  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  parades.  Witnesses  testified  it  pro- 
vided the  backdrop  at  all  secret  party 
councils. 

American  Reds  had  been  infiltrating  the 
labor  movement  through  a  trade  union  edu- 
cational league,  hut  Moscow  became  dis- 
gruntled with  the  progress  in  1928.  The 
Stalin-controlled  Proflntem.  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Comintern,  ordered  dissolution  of  the 
league  and  commanded  American  Commu-- 
nists  to  concentrate  on  organizing  Red- 
controlled  industrial  unions  in  the  great 
mass  production  plants. 

REDS  ICOVKD  INTO  UMIONS 

In  ngpanae  to  Moscow  orders.  Amtflcaa 
Reds  moved  into  high  places  In  such  labor 
organizations  as  tht  Auto  Workers  Industrial 
Union  in  Detroit,  the  Shoe  and  Leather ' 
Workers  Industrial  Union  and  the  National 
Miners  Union. 
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The  degree  to  whleh  Ifbeoow  directed  the 
Red  inflltrstlon  of  American  unlona  found 
•n  Illustration  In  the  peraon  of  Yuzef  oTlch. 
a  BunUn  Comintern  agent  whose  chief  job 
became  that  of  oveneelng  the  labor  fnmt. 

Beginning  In  liarch  1930.  when  Nat  Honig 
took  OTer  editing  Labor  Unity,  an  organ  of 
the  Rede*  new  Trade  Union  Unity  League, 
TuBtfoTich  visited  Honig  more  than  a  dooen 
times  to  give  him  editorial  instructions. 
Honig.  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
ttam  1937  to  1930.  so  testified  before  the 
board. 

The  Russian  CbnUntem  agent  actually 
manipulated  a  Trade  Union  Unity  League 
conrentlon  held  In  Pittsburgh  in  1932.  ac- 
cording to  Honig.  Tuaefovlch  said  nothing 
on  the  floor,  but  held  court  in  a  nearby  cafe- 
teria during  recesses  and  dictated  operations 
to  such  men  as  Stachel;  Frank  Boric,  of  the 
National  Miners'  Union:  and  Sam  2Uebel,  of 
the  Shoe  and  Leather  Workers. 

KAOAMOVICH  WBOTK  COUBSS 

By  1932  the  American  Conununists,  under 
Moscow  orders,  were  teaching  underground 
preparations  for  revolution  at  their  national 
training  school  In  New  York.  Lazar  M. 
Kaganovich.  then  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Politburo  and  now  one  of  the  four  top  depu- 
ties in  the  new  Oeorgl  Malenkov  regime,  wrote 
the  secret  manual  for  the  course. 

Kaganovich  reiterated  that  in  any  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
can Communists  must  strive  for  a  Soviet 
victory.  Kaganovich  based  the  manual  on 
Bolshevik  experiences  in  Russia  under  the 
czars. 

It  called  for  a  breakdown  of  the  American 
Communist  underground  apparatus  into  cells 
Of  no  more  than  five  members  each.  Mem- 
bers were  to  destroy  all  Communist  literature 
In  their  homes  and  store  membersiiip  records 
and  directives  in  secret  hideaways. 

As  a  sampl^  of  how  Kagancvlch's  doctrine 
spread,  one  of  the  students.  Manning  John- 
eon,  returned  to  his  hometown  of  Buffalo  to 
teach  an  identical  underground  course  at  a 
district  Red  training  school  on  a  farm  near 
the  city.  A  meml)er  of  the  Commtmist  Party 
from  1930  to  1940,  Johnson  told  his  story  ^» 
the  board. 

"Ttar  SCHOOL"  fob  Moscow 
The  Buffalo  classes  not  only  turned  out 
Communist  leaders  locally,  but  functioned 
as  a  "prep  school"  for  the  Lenin  Institute  in 
Moscow,  where  stellar  students  were  dis- 
patched for  postgraduate  coiu-ses  In  Ameri- 
can revolution. 

Supervisor  for  the  Kaganovich  doctrine  at 
these  secret  Communist  schools  was  J. 
Peters,  a  wily  Russian  who  operated  the  Red 
underground  for  years  in  the  United  State* 
before  leaving  the  coimtry  for  Hungary  In 
1949.  It  was  Peters  who  gave  orders  to  Wash- 
ington Communist  cells. 

On  direct  orders  form  Moscow,  a  Comin- 
tern agent  in  the  UiUted  SUtes  demanded  a 
strike  be  called  at  the  Fisher  Body  plant  in 
Cleveland  In  1932.  The  word  came  down 
through  a  veteran  international  saboteur, 
Oerhart  Elsler,  who  had  swung  Stalin's  purge 
•word  for  him  among  Communists  in  the  Far 
Bast.  Elsler  remained  In  this  country  imtil 
1949  when  he  Jumped  bail  to  flee  to  Russia. 
He  became  propaganda  boss  of  East  Ger- 
many only  to  fall  from  grace  in  a  1952  piuge. 

Klsler,  under  the  name  of  Edwards,  spent 
months  in  the  Cleveland  area.  Recording  to 
two  former  Communists  who  testified  before 
_the  board.  He  directed  Communist  mem- 
bership drives,  ordering  a  further  Inflltra- 
tion  of  unions  and  winnowing  out  Red  lead- 
en who  would  not  adhere  to  such  Moscow 
policy  order  as  that  caUlng  for  a  strike  at 
the  Fisher  plant. 

Moscow  turned  its  attention  to  Canada 
that  depression  year,  establishing  a  hidden 
courier  station  in  Buffalo  where  secret  police 


ran  documents  acroas  the  bordmr.  Elsler 
directed  this  operation  also,  supervising  the 
couriers  who  transmitted  packages  in  brown 
wrapping  paper  that  rank-and-fllers  dared 
not  open.  Police  raided  one  depot  only  to 
be  turned  away  with  the  alibi  that  it  was 
an  Innocent  meeting  of  insurance  salesmen. 
The  Reds  didn't  lie.  They  were  Insurance 
salesmen  for  revolution. 


hmtt  A.  Hari  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  BTsw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
editorial  comment  from  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union  on  the  passing  of  a  re- 
markable Union  veteran. 

James  A.  Hard  at  the  age  of  111  out- 
lived all  but  one  of  his  comrades.  He 
lived  his  life  to  the  full  and  by  his  un- 
failing patriotism  and  unflagging  con- 
cern for  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
munity and  Nation,  furnished  an  in- 
spiration to  thousands  of  younger  men 
and  women  through  several  generations. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle] 
DisumsxD,  SoLOixa 
There  Is  a  catching  of  the  breath  and  a 
slightly  dizzy  feeling  In  Rochester  today. 
The  passing  of  old  soldier  James  Hard  is  not 
quite  so  stunning  as  would  be  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  city  hall  or  the  rerout- 
ing of  the  Genesee  River,  but  it  leaves  us 
groping  for  something  solid  to  reassure  us 
that  it  is  the  same  old  city.  For  the  mo- 
ment it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  will  be 
no  more  pictures  of  the  old  warrior  shaking 
his  stogies  in  the  face  of  the  calendar,  no 
more  candle-studded  birthday  cakes,  no  mcwe 
reminiscences  that  carry  us  back  in  a  living 
line  to  an  era  more  than  a  century  away. 

Life  began  for  Commander  Hard  at  100  and 
the  11  years  of  his  second  century  of  life 
made  drama  in  which  the  city  richly  sliared. 
There  was  a  cocky  audacity  about  his  defl- 
nance  of  the  years  that  made  him  more  than 
Just' an  old  person  waiting  for  the  last  sum- 
mons.    He  was  a  soldier  leading  a  soldier's 
battle   against   odds   which   overwhelm   the 
majority  of  ills  fellow  beings  long  before  they 
reach  his  stage  of  life.    He  l}ecame  a  symbol 
of  indestructibility  and  of  the  fighting  quali- 
ties that  everyone  admires.     He  was  Petaln 
holding  the  line  at  Verdun;  he  was  General 
Wolfe  leading  a  charge  up  the  sheer  cliffs  at 
Quebec:    he    was    General   McAuliffe   saying 
"nuts"  to  the  enemy  demand  for  surrender. 
It  was  this  irresistible  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination of  his  fellow  citizens  that  put  Com- 
mander Hard  into  a  special  place  in  the  city's 
life.    It  was  not  merely  that,  like  Methuselah, 
he  lived  a  great  many  years  and  then  died; 
he  held  onto  the  zest  for  living  after  family, 
old  friends,  old  associations,  had  long  since 
faded  away.     He  still  liked  life  and  people 
and  cigars  and  parties  and  excitement.    He 
was  what  all  of  us  would  wish  to  be  in  the 
closing  years  of  a  long  and  active  life.     He 
took  on  Time  at  ita  own  terms,  asked  no 
quarter,  bucked  the  line  for  gain  after  gain 
In  those  days  of   "Ol   when  the  Nation's 
youth  lined  up  shouting  "Glory  HaUeluJah  " 


who  could  have  told  which  among  thoa« 
thousands  was  marked  with  the  lucky  num- 
bers? Fate  spim  its  wheel  and  pointed  to 
James  Hard.  "Tou  are  to  be  the  oldest  sur- 
vivor of  your  time,  one  of  the  last  of  this 
whole  great  army."  In  those  later  days,  when 
blue  coated  veterans  marched  curb  to  curb 
in  Memorial  Day  parades,  Jim  Hard,  other- 
wise inconspicuous,  still  wore  the  lucky  num- 
ber. His  comrades  fell  out,  one  by  one,  thmi 
in  #hole  masses.  All  at  once,  in  place  of  th« 
i^any  veterans,  there  were  only  a  few  hun- 
dred, then  a  score,  then  only  two  or  three, 
then,  in  Rochester,  only  one.  A  generation 
that  saw  the  steady  dwindling  of  the  ranks 
was  privileged  also  to  touch  hands  wtth  tba 
last  suprvivor,  the  last  leaf  on  a  once  luxuri- 
ant tree. 

Now  the  last  one  is  gone,  and  a  part  of 
Rochester  color  goes  with  it.  We  are  at  least 
fortunate  to  have  had  for  so  long  so  sturdy 
a  specimen  of  a  departed  race  of  heroes.  Now 
James  Hard,  with  almost  all  of  the  other 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  sixties,  be- 
longs to  history.  "Soldier,  rest;  thy  warfar* 
o'er.  Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  tNreak- 
Ing.- 

[From  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Tlmes-Unioo| 
And  Long  Rkiikmbkb  What  Thst  Dn 

Only  one  is  left  now.  with  ths  pifTlnt  oC 
James  A.  Hard  at  the  age  of  111.  of  all  that 
mighty  host  that  sprang  to  arms  at  Lincoln's 
call.  Because  of  them,  and  only  because  of 
them,  both  North  and  South  can  pledge 
today  "one  nation,   indivisible." 

James  A.  Hard  has  been  for  many  years 
a  Rochester  institution,  a  frail  but  hearty 
symbol  of  that  great  host.  For  everjrone  past 
60  he  stood  for  aU  hU  departed  comrades 
who  at  the  turn  of  the  century  fllled  such 
a  large  place  In  every  schoolboy's  life. 

Decoration  Day  was  real  to  schoolboys 
then.  Union  veterans — men  who  had  lived 
through  dreadful  battles  boys  then  were  sure 
they  never  would  experience — would  eoma 
to  school  and  tell  again  the  stories  of  that 
dead,  heroic  age.  Then  children  and  vet- 
erans would  march  together  to  the  ceme- 
tery to  decorate  the  graves  of  lost  com- 
rades. 

These  Union  veterans  were  the  strength 
of  boyhood  in  those  days.  And  now  aU  are 
gone.  It  is  no  longer  customary  for  younger 
veterans  to  visit  the  schooU.  Maybe  ths 
boys  of  today  miss  something. 

Hard's  life  was  so  astonishingly  long  and 
he  had  come  to  be  so  much  a  symbol  that 
it  is  difficult  now  to  place  him  as  James  A. 
Hard,  the  man.  But  for  nearly  40  years  he 
maintained  a  law  office  in  the  old  Reynolds 
Arcade,  an  office  which  he  did  not  class 
until  1927.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  around 
Four  Corners  during  all  those  years. 

Back  of  him  was  Bull  Run.  West  Point. 
•Va.,  Gaines  Mill  and  Malvern  Hill— fearful 
names  of  long  ago.  And  then  there  was  An- 
tletam.  and  the  disasters  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsvllle,  while  Lincohi  deeper- 
ately  tried  to  find  a  general.  Hard  saw  them 
all.  His  captain,  Sylvester  Brown,  Company 
E.  32d  New  York  Volunteers,  was  klUed  at 
Hard's  side  at  West  Point,  Va. 

When  Lincoln  found  Grant,  Hard  biUlt 
railroads  for  his  army  as  a  member  of  the 
Transportation   Corps   of   the   War   Depart- 

S^^n'.tT?*??"   °'  ***•   ^^™y   engineers. 
Then,  at  last.  It  was  over. 

Only  3  years  ago  in  recalling  the  end  of 

Union  had  been  saved,  but  they  didn't  for- 

ll\*  ^  •*  ^f  "*'  *»"*<''^'  *«o«t  e^ery  town 
had  lost  a  lot  of  boys  and  It  was  sad  for  us 
to  go  home."  His  particular  friend.  George 
Itound,  had  died  of  wounds.  And  even  In 
1950,  across  a  void  of  88  years.  Hard  said. 
"I've  always  missed  him."  '  "*  "  ""«• 
And  so  It  will  be  of  James  A.  Hard  for 

SS^kiS*"^  '*""  ^  ""*••  "^•'"  '^^^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVSS 

Tuesday,  March  17. 1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
the  hottest  political  question  in  the 
country  now  Is.  Shall  we  reduce  taxes? 
Ai  It  Is  well  known.  Ck>ngressman  Rsed 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  the  first  day  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  Introduced  a 
tax  bill  known  as  H.  R.  1.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  in  taxes  to  take  ef- 
fect during  this  year. 

The  Athras  Messenger  has  probably 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  In 
my  congressional  district.  It  has  always 
been  considered  a  Republican  newspa- 
per, and  the  editor  Is  a  Republican.  In 
the  issue  of  a  few  days  ago  there  ap- 
^  peared  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  Cut 
the  Taxes. 

This  editorial,  no  doubt,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Bush,  who  Is  the  editor 
and  owner  of  this  very  influential  paper. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bush  represents  the 
views  of  most  of  his  readers. 

His  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Cot  ths  Tazxs 

The  upset  in  busineef-  and  political  think- 
ing caused  by  the  death  of  Stalin  is  prol>- 
ably  exaggerated  at  tlie  present  moment. 
The  same  thing  happ<ned  when  President 
Roosevelt  died,  but  It  was  a  long  time  t>efore 
any  real  changes  occurred  in  this  covmtry 
and  throughout  the  world.  Everybody  eyeing 
everyt>ody  else  does  cot  make  for  quick 
changes. 

The  worst  thing,  from  the  citizen's  view- 
point, is  the  inevitable  boost  that  will  be 
given  to  the  argument  that  we  don't  dare 
cut  taxes  yet.  The  plam;  for  reducing  arma- 
ment appropriations  and  cutting  l>ack  a  lot 
of  Government  agencies  which  do  nothing 
but  give  our  substance  away  to  other  coun- 
tries, will  probably  l>e  shelved. 

Advocates  of  holding  up  taxation  until  the 
budget  is  balanced  have  a  staunch  leader  in 
Senator  Tatt.  and  he  is  quoting  President 
Elsenhower  when  he  says  we  want  to  keep 
the  tax  structure  where  it  is  for  another 
year.  EVen  Senator  Brao,  of  Virginia,  the 
oldest  advocate  of  economy  in  our  recent 
Government,  thinks  the  taxload  la  tin- 
assailable. 

These  men  ought  to  know,  but  they  are 
missing  a  fundamental  ]K>lnt.  The  swest 
way  to  bring  alx>ut  reduction  of  Government 
expenditures,  is  to  purposely  reduce  the  ex- 
pectable Income.  It  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  everyone  to  totoe  Congress  to  cut 
appropriations,  than  to  hope  they  will  some- 
time hence. 

Another  point  missed  In  the  current  gossip 
of  the  subject,  Is  that  there  is  no  new  need 
for  lialanclng  the  budget.  We  have  lived 
with  unbalanced  budgets — merely  spending 
more  than  we  take  in — for  20  years.  It  isnt 
good,  but  the  United  States  got  away  with  it. 
and  had  more  advocates  for  that  policy  than 
against  it.  Why  should  we  reform  all  at 
once?  If  we  would  come  nearer  to  a  bal- 
ance than  we  have  in  recent  years,  that 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
people  voted  for  that  kind  of  attack  on  Gov- 
ernment waste;  they  have  a  right  to  some 
results. 


But  the  Russian  bear  will  keep  up  the 
jitters,  and  might  even  return  this  country 
to  a  govemment-by-crisls.  The  administra- 
tion has  felt  that  Stalin  would  not  move  1bo 
long  as  we  nuilntain  a  program  of  preparation 
and  a  show  of  power.  We  should  be  able  to 
do  that  without  bankrupting  the  economy; 
certainly  without  taxing  our  citizens  to 
death. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  aCAKVLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  House  and 
Senate  buried  it  during  the  82d  Congress, 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect, with  renewed  hope,  is  again  before 
Congress.  This  time  Republican  pack- 
aged, the  plan  Is  to  get  the  project 
through  by  the  device  of  a  so-called  de- 
velopmental corporation,  with  both  in- 
terest and  principal,  of  course,  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  Government. 
I  question  whether  this  GOP  scheme 
differs  in  any  fundamental  essential  than 
that  advanced  by  the  socialized  power 
crowd  of  the  Truman  administration. 

Much  has  already  been  said  during  the 
83d  Republican-controlled  Congress,  and 
imdoubtedly  much  more  will  be  said, 
about  balancing  the  budget  and  reducing 
taj  es.  In  fact,  an  economy  program  has 
been  clearly  promised  the  American 
people.  The  fate  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  could  very 
possibly  depend  upon  the  stand  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  takes  in  the  matter. 
Do  the  Republicans  advocating  Uils  $100 
million  developmental  corporation  hon- 
estly feel  they  are  helping  the  President 
balance  the  budget?  Are  they  sincere 
about  balancing  the  budget  and  reducing 
taxes,  or  just  talking?  Since  the  bills 
to  set  up  the  $100  million  developmental 
corporation  were  introduced,  already 
there  are  bills  pending  to  appropriate 
directly  another  $100  million  for  the 
work  in  the  connecting  links  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  Is  crystal  clear  that  the  re- 
sults under  the  developmental  corpora- 
tion scheme  would  be  in  no  wise  different 
and  it  would  be  that  much  additional 
indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public 
will  pay  for  it. 

Further,  hearings  have  been  held  time 
and  again  during  the  past  several  years, 
at  which  time  very  thorough  and  serious 
consideration  was  given  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  proposal,  the  cost  of  which 
has  never  been  accurately  estimated  and 
the  benefits  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown. 
Congressional  hearings  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  financed  out  of  the  public 
purse  and  the  public  purse  is  financed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen.  After  a  half 
of  a  century  of  defeats.  I  believe  any 
fuither  hearings  on  tills  project  is  an 
extravagant    waste    of    the    taxpayers' 


money.  I  believe  it  Is  high  time  that  we 
carry  out  our  econuny  pledges  to  the 
American  people.  If  Congress  once  and 
for  all  would  prohibit  any  further  con- 
sideration of  this  ''economic  mrai- 
stroslty,"  those  funds  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt,  or,  ain>Iled  to  a 
necessary  expenditure. 

The  following  news  release  Issued  by 
the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Con- 
ference, entitled  "It  Is  Highly  Doubtful 
Secretary  Humphrey  Would  Approve  the 
Proposed  St.  Lawrence  Financing,'*  is 
especially  appropriate  at  this  time: 
It  Is  Highlt  DomriruL  Sbckktabt  Hvmpbbbt 

Wouu>    Appsovx   Pboposzo    St.    I.awBDrcs 

FXMAJfCIKO 

St.  Lawrence  waterway  proponents  are  im- 
pljrlng  that  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  Hum- 
phrey approves  the  Wlley-Dondero  bills  to 
set  up  a  development  corporation  empowered 
to  Issue  bcMids  up  to  $100  million  to  do  th* 
navigation  work  in  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  a  part 
Oft  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  hy- 
droelectric project.  We  seriously  doubt  hs 
approves  or  would  approve  this  type  of 
deceptive  financing. 

Under  the  deficit  status  of  the  national 
budget  any  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  this  ivoject — any  part  o*  tt — 
must  be  borrowed.  Therefore,  the  national 
debt  is  Just  as  mucdi  increased  through  the 
WUey-Dondero  device  of  having  a  govern- 
ment corporation  Issue  the  bonds  guaran- 
teed both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Government 
might  as  well  issue  the   bonds  direct. 

The  corporation  plan,  proposed  Inciden- 
tally when  the  new  administration  is  try- 
ing to  get  nd  of  some  of  the  Government 
corporations  which  sprung  up  under  the  New 
Deal.  Ix  an  attempt  to  circxunvent  Preslctent 
Eisenhower's  admonition  against  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  pressure  groups  trying  to 
put  over  their  pet  projects  against  his  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget  and  bring  about  a 
much-needed  tax  reduction. 

You  cant  make  us  believe  that  Secretary 
Humphrey  woxild  be  a  party  to  this.  As 
president  of  the  Hanna  Co.,  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  Labrador-Queliec  ore  develop- 
ment and  as  such  the  leading  advocate  of 
the  new  St.  Lawrence  waterway  as  a  means 
of  putting  the  ore  at  the  Midwest  steel  mills 
associated  with  him  in  the  development  on 
a  better  competitive  basis. 

But  there  is  no  indication  In  anything  he 
has  said  or  done  that  he  would  as  Treasury 
Secretary  approve  the  Dondero-Wlley  method 
of  financing.  Frankly,  we  think  he  is  too 
good  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  al- 
ready being  haUed,  in  fact,  as  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  Andy  Mellon, 
who,  In  turn,  was  the  greatest  since  Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

Not  only  Is  this  proposed  financing  tricky 
and  deceptive  but  It  is  only  part  of  the  proj- 
ect. Alrefuiy  there  are  bills  pending  to  ap- 
propriate directly  another  $100  million  for 
the  work  In  the  connecting  links  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  SenatcM*  Wilet  is  embarrassed  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  that  this  authoriza- 
tion be  made  an  amendment  to  his  bin.  It 
so  happens  that  the  Army  engineers  have 
never  made  a  real  study  of  the  cost  of  this 
WOTk.  They  stress  that  their  estimates  are 
purely  tentative.  On  top  of  this,  the  eoet 
of  doing  the  necessary  improving  and  deep- 
ening of  Great  Lakes  harbors  to  conform 
to  the  deeper  waterway  is  estimated  by  pri- 
vate engineers  at  more  than  $200  million. 
Then  we  would  have  only  a  27-foot  water- 
way which  would  be  outmoded  for  ocean- 
going vessels  before  a  spadeful  of  dirt  has 
been  turned. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Itr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcom),  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
March  15,  1953: 
TiJierr— Aic^n:A — STAUir     Ncvxs     WAvnxo 

nr  DuTs  TO  Dbstbot  Aickucan  Industst 
(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Josef  Stalin's  SO-year  campaign  to  destroy 
America  concentrated  unwaveringly  on  the 
mainspring  of  American  might — Its  great 
mass-production  factories. 

Stalin  might  at  times  suspend  his  opera- 
tions against  the  .American  economic  for- 
tress, as  In  the  period  after  Hitler  t\imed 
east  and  the  Reds  needed  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  American  lend-lease  war  supplies  to 
defend  Soviet  soU  from  the  Nazi  legions. 

Yet  the  advantage  of  Inspiring  crippling 
strikes  that  might  weaken  the  United  States 
economic  front  was  ever  in  the  forefront  of 
Stalin's  strategy  to  pave  the  'way  for  ulti- 
mate American  revolution,  according  to  wit- 
nesses before  the  Subversive  Activitiee  Con- 
trol Board. 

Two  famous  American  strikes  were  among 
those  spotlighted  in  testimony  before  a 
hearing  panel  of  the  board,  which  has  spent 
more  than  a  years  studying  Moscow's  con- 
trol of  the  American  Communist  Party. 

W>th  the  American  Communist  Party 
responding  like  a  spring  to  the  Hitler-Stalin 
peace  pact  f  f  1939,  Moscow  sent  orders  for 
one  of  the  rdughest  strikes  of  modern  times, 
the  lengthy  struggle  at  the  Allls-Chalmers 
plant  In  MUwaukee. 

DXKHIS    BIOUCaT    STSnCX    OKOXK 

Orders  for  the  shutdown  were  brought  to 
Wisconsin  by  Sugene  Dennis.  No.  2  Commu- 
nist leader  In  this  country,  at  a  Milwaukee 
home  in  the  fall  of  1940,  according  to  Louis 
P.  Budenz,  the  reformed  Red  who  attended 
the  meeting  and  later  testified  before  the 
board. 

The  object  was  to  close  a  yital  link  in 
America's  arsenal  of  democracy  for  Britain, 
then  fighting  Russia's  aUy.  Germany.  Allls- 
Chalmers  was  selected  with  great  care,  be- 
cause of  Its  construction  of  machinery  for 
the  Navy.  With  Allls-Chalmers  closed.  It 
was  hoped  the  American  war  effort  would 
soon  lag. 

Among  those  present  at  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  where  Dennis  brought  the  word 
from  Moscow  was  Harold  R,  Chrlstoffel.  then 
the  Red-line  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  local  at  the  plant,  according  to 
Budenz.  Chrlstoffel  agreed  the  strike  shovild 
be  called,  said  Budenz. 

Another  famous  defense  strike  was  "in- 
stigated and  led"  by  the  Communists,  ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  a  hearing  panel 
of  the  board.  Communists  planned  the 
1941  strike  at  the  North  American  Aviation 
plant  in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  after  consulU- 
tlon  with  Riissla's  Comintern  agents  who  in 
turn  operated  luider  Stalin-dictated  Moscow 
orders. 

uiTLKK  xrrsxT/ rLAira 
Communist  leaders  discussed  the  North 
American  situation  at  length  in  party  meet- 
ing and  the  Commtinlst  district  bureau 
formulated  the  final  economic  demands 
made  on  the  plant  management,  according 


to  Paul  Crouch,  a  member  of  the  party  from 
1927  to  1942.  Here  again,  the  wage  dUput* 
proTlded  only  a  polite  cover  for  the  Reds. 
They  were  Interested  primarily  in  halting 
plane  production. 

But  embarrassment  comes  even  to  Com- 
munists. Both  Moscow  and  the  American 
Communist  leaders  were  caught  short  by 
Adolf  Hitler's  surprise  Invasion  of  Russia 
on  June  22.  1941.  Immediately  after  the 
invasion,  Moscow  sent  orders  to  the  United 
States  to  end  aU  Red-provoked  strikes  in 
America.  Pull  production  was  wanted  now 
to  stop  Hitler.  Commimlst  California  head- 
quarters quickly  moved  to  end  the  North 
American  strike. 

The  Reds  bxisled  themselves  elsewhere  on 
the  California  production  front  that  year, 
according  to  Crouch.  At  the  behest  of  Mos- 
cow, they  organized  Communist  cells  in  t^e 
University  of  California  radiation  laboratoryT 
where  primitive  atomic  experiments  were  In 
progress,  and  at  the  SheU  Development  Co. 
which  performed  confidential  research  work 
for  the  Government  as  weU  as  the  SheU  OU 
Co. 

Communists  had  their  fingers  on  vital  war 
production  in  scores  of  American  defense 
plants,  the  testimony  before  the  board  shows, 
although  by  this  period  of  World  War  n. 
the  PBI  was  Itself  infiltrating  the  Commu- 
nist Party  with  liberal  platoons  of  counter- 
espionage agents. 

OtJ8  BAIX  QEUCTXD  ACnvrtT 

As  a  sample,  an  eight-member  Communist 
ceU  operated  in  Toledo's  Electric  Autollte 
plant,  but  the  PBI  neutralized  the  game,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  William  Garfield 
Cummings,  an  PBI  plant  in  the  party  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Autollte  cell. 

The  Communists,  under  Stalin's  orders  to 
expand  plant  Infiltration  in  the  United 
States,  made  a  long  but  futUe  effort  to  or- 
ganize the  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 
according  to  testimony  of  John  E.  J;XiOwltz! 
an  PBI  plant  in  the  party.  ' 

Sometimes  as  many  as  17  Ohio  Commu- 
nists. Janowltz  noted,  took  part  in  the  organ- 
izing strategy  meetings  held  at  44th  and 
Broadway  on  Cleveland's  west  side,  with 
Gus  Hall.  Ohio  Ccmmimlst  chairman,  as 
the  sparkplug. 

Gus  Hall  also  directed  formation  of  a  Com- 
munist cell  in  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the 
Reliance  laectrlc  &  Engineering  Co..  using 
his  ofllce  as  headquarters  for  the  Red  pene- 
tration. 

Moscow  pushed  the  organization  of  cells 
in  Washington  in  the  war  years  of  1943 
Mary  Stalcup  Markward,  a  housewife  planted 
in  the  Communist  Party  by  the  PBI.  told  of 
Communist  clubs  in  Washington  residential 
districts  and  a  club  known  as  W-37,  com- 
posed of  Reds  and  their  wives  In  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  yard. 

UDS  OaOCMtD  TrNDBRCaOTTlfD 

The  Reds  by  this  time  had  put  their  fear 
of  a  possible  Russian -American  war  far  be- 
hind them.  That  fear  had  been  uppermost 
in  their  minds  in  the  2  years  after  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  peace  pact  of  1939. 

To  prepare  for  sabotage  In  the  event  that 
pact  led  to  war  with  the  United  States, 
Stalin  ordered  American  Communists  to  go 
imderground. 

J.  Peters,  the  cwnnipresent  Soviet  agent, 
relayed  a  general  order  from  Moscow  in  late 
1939  for  destruction  of  papers  and  secrecy 
for  all  Red  maneuvers. 

The  degree  of  Peters'  precautions  was 
shown  in  testimony  by  John  Lautner.  a 
Communist  member  from  1929  to  1950.  He 
said  Peters  devised  a  book-and-page  code 
system  for  communicating  with  Lautner  aft- 
er he  was  sent  to  West  Virginia  under  Com- 
intern orders  to  get  the  Communist  Partv 
OD  the  baUot  there.  ' 


Atradc  Sabmariae  Inforauti^a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiif  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RBPRESXNTATTVX8 

Monday,  March  16. 19S3 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  F^ni- 
ary  18  my  colleague  and  fellow  niinoisan 
the  Honorable  li«r.  Yaws,  placed  in  the 
Rbcokd  an  account  carried  by  Editor  and 
Publisher  magazine  of  an  alleged  run- 
around  given  a  writer  by  the  Navy  and 
Defense  Department  on  an  atomic  sub- 
marine story.  As  this  account  obviously 
was  onesided,  I  inquired  into  the  matter. 
I  questioned  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  Edgar  Prina] 
a  Washington  Star  reporter  who  cur- 
rently is  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy's 
Office  of  Information.  I  obtained  from 
Commander  Prina  the  complete  text  of 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  Editor  and 
Publisher  in  rebuttal.  An  abbreviated 
account  of  this  letter  was  published  in 
the  February  28  issue  of  the  magazine 
It  gives  the  other  side  of  the  case  and 
challenges  the  acciuiu^  and  good  faith 
of  the  author  of  the  runaround  article 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  complete  letter  for 
the  edification  of  all  my  colleagues: 

Washinotom.  D.  C.  February  20.  195J, 
The  Eorroi.  Eorroa  and  Pttsubrxi. 
New  York.  N.  T. 
Dkas  Si«    In  the  Pebniary  7,  195S,  Issue  of 
Editor  and  Publisher  there  appeared  an  ar- 
tide  by  a  Michael  Amrlne.  who  Indirectly  re- 
fers to  himself  as  a  people's  j-epreeenUtive  tn 
the  press.    In  this  piece  he  recounted  a  story 
of  what  an   Editor  and  PublUher  headline 
writer  termed  a  "16-day  runaround  for  atom 
substory.-  ^^ 

As  one  of  the  persons  Involved  In  this 
needlessly  drawn-out  affair.  I  deny  categori- 
cally that  the  Navy  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  gave  Mr.  Amrlne  a  runaround.  la 
fact,  the  feeling  here  U  that  quite  the  coiv. 
trary  Is  the  case. 

What  the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  do  was  to  refuse  to  discriminate  In 
favor  of  Mr.  Amrlne.  He  was  asked,  as  other 
newsmen  have  been  asked,  to  comply  with 
i^«^°"'*°^  Department  directive  (Na 
6230.4)  on  the  release  of  information  on 
atomic  energy,  guided  missiles,  and  new 
weapons,  which  was  promulgated  by  Secre- 
tary Robert  A.  Lovett  on  November  2«,  19fia. 

The  two  paragraphs  of  the  dlrecUve  u>plli 
cable  to  interviews  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Only  information  known  to  be  un- 
classified (to  include  classified  lnformatl(« 
which  has  been  downgraded  to  unclassified 
by  all  Interested  agencies)  wiU  be  disclosed 
Classified  Information  wUl  not  be  revealed 
on  an  off-the-record  basis  as  background 
material.  " 

"2.  Cooperation  wUl  be  given  to  news  me- 
dU  representatives  on  the  condition  that 
final  material  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secu- 
rity Review  Branch.  OPI.  for  security  review 
prior  to  submission  to  a  publisher  or  other 
public  Information  media.  A  minimum  of 
1  week  should  be  allowed  for  clearance  Ma- 
terlal  should  be  submitted  In  quadruplicate 
to  facuitate  clearance  with  the  various  In- 
terested agencies." 

Biaterlal  submitted  under  the  above  para- 
graph Is  sent  to  the  Atomic  Energy  rw«.»i^ 
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•Ion  for  decision  as  to  clearance.  That  la 
why  Defense  asks  for  submission  of  the  writ- 
ten article,  so  that  they  can  likewise  place  it 
before  the  ABC.  Defense  does  not  feel  it  may 
unUaterally  grant  clearance  on  an  item  deal- 
ing with  atomic  energy,  or  set  up  an  inter- 
view for  a  correspondent  and  tell  him  to  go 
ahead  and  write  anything  he  gleans  from  the 
interview  without  further  clearance. 

Mr.  Amrlne  ultimately  chose  not  to  com- 
ply with  the  directive.  That  Is  why  he  did 
not  get  his  Interview.  At  first  he  agreed  to 
submit  his  copy.  Then  he  changed  his  mind 
and  waited  3  days  before  telling  the  Navy 
about  it.  That  Is  what  led  to  the  confusion 
and  delay. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Amrlne's  account  In 
Editor  and  Publisher  Is  neither  full.  fair,  nor 
entirely  factual.  Certainly  It  does  not  es- 
tablish him  as  an  accurate  or  careful  re- 
porter. He  barely  gets  into  his  diary  before 
he  has  chalked  up  a  mist^pelled  name  and 
two  Incorrect  identifications.  Thus,  Lee  M. 
Hargus,  planning  officer  in  OPI.  Defense  De- 
partment, became  a  Lee  Hargis,  a  security 
officer:  Comdr.  Slade  D.  Cutter,  head  of  the 
Public  Information  Divlalon  In  the  Navy's 
Office  of  Information,  beciime  a  Lieutenant 
Cutter  in  the  Navy  public  relations  depart- 
ment; and  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  Edgar  Prina,  of  the 
same  division,  became  a  Comdr.  L.  Edgar 
Prina.  (Plattery  will  gala  blm  nothing.) 
Later,  Mr.  Amrlne  added  two  more  mis- 
spelled names  to  his  score:  John  R.  McLeod. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  Tt^hnical  Informa- 
tion Office,  became  Bob  McCIoud  and  R.  D. 
Paine,  Jr.,  of  the  same  oOloe.  became  R.  O. 
Paine.  Jr. 

Prom  his  diary  account.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  Mr.  Amrlne  decided  early  that  it  would 
profit  him  more  to  become  a  crusader  and 
write  his  piece  for  Editor  and  Publisher  than 
to  get  an  atomic  submarine  story.  At  any 
rate,  he  obviously  reconstructed  the  first  part 
of  his  diary  from  memonr.  He.  of  course, 
found  his  memory  quite  suitable  for  his  pur- 
poses. 

Par  example,  Mr.  Amrine  failed  to  note 
that  In  Day-plus- 1  I  told  him  we  would  ar- 
range an  interview  with  Capt.  H.  O.  Rickover. 
United  States  Navy,  if  he  would  later  sub- 
mit his  story  for  clearance.  He  questioned 
the  procedure,  on  the  ground  of  inconven- 
ience, but  asked  me  to  go  nhead  with  his  re- 
quest, leaving  the  implication  clear  that  he 
accepted  the  condition  of  clearance.  He  did 
not  Indicate  he  was  in  any  pedicular  riish  to 
obtain  his  interview  and  this  Is  confirmed 
In  his  Day-plus-2  remarks. 

He  alleged  in  Day-plus-;t  that  I  told  him 
he  must  see  Rear  Adm.  Homer  N.  Wallln. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sblps.  I  did  not;  I 
don't  recall  even  mentioning  the  admiral's 
name.  But  Lieutenant  Cutter  did  suggest, 
in  trying  to  assist  Mr.  Amrine.  that  he  talk 
to  Admiral  Wallln  and  to  other  officers  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  design  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine. I  directed  Mr.  Amrine  to  the  Bu- 
reau's Technical  Information  personnel  who 
were  to  handle  the  Job  of  fiading  a  mutually 
agreeable  time  fcH-  the  interview. 

Prom  his  Day-plus-8  remarks,  one  can  only 
gather  that  Mr.  Amrlne  met  with  Admirals 
Wallln  and  E.  W.  Sylvester  and  Messrs. 
Charles  P.  Elliott,  Paine  and  McLeod  at  the 
same  time.  According  to  both  Mr.  Paine  and 
Mr.  McLeod.  they  never  talked  to  Mr.  Amrine 
in  the  presence  of  Admirals  WalUn  or 
Sylvester. 

In  Day-plus-11.  no  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Amrine  because  Mr.  Hargus.  OPI  liaison  with" 
the  AXC.  was  111.  Inasmuch  as  I  wotild  be. 
In  effect,  speaking  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment whose  responsibility  it  is  to  set  infor- 
mation policy.  I  felt  it  woiild  be  appropriate 
to  talk  over  the  matter  with  him  before  writ- 
ing. 


When  Ur.  Hargus  returned  to  work  (Day- 
plus-13),  I  discussed  a  proposed  letter  with 
lilm.  Then,  to  expedite.  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Amrine.  He  was  not  In  his  office.  I  left 
word  for  him  to  call.  He  did.  (In  his  ac- 
count, there  is  the  implication  that  he  ini- 
tiated the  call.)  I  told  him  that  no  other 
repcnter.  according  to  Mr.  Hargus,  had  ever 
balked  at  submitting  material  for  clearance 
on  the  highly  sensitive  matter  of  atomic 
weapons.  (They  obviously  placed  security 
above  convenience.)  I  further  asstired  him 
that  neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  or  would  try  to  force  him  to 
submit  his  material,  but  that  this  was  the 
condition  for  our  cooperation  in  obtaining 
the  interview.  I  added  that  if  Captein  Rick- 
over desired  to  grant  an  interview,  knowing 
that  there  was  to  be  no  screening  of  the 
stc»7.  It  was  his  decision  to  make.  At  Mr. 
Amrlne's  behest.  I  agreed  to  have  the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  captain.  He  declined  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Amrlne's  terms. 

As  for  the  point  Captain  Rickover  did  not 
request  that  Mr.  Amrine's  cc^y  be  submitted 
for  clearance  when  he  was  first  approached 
on  the  subject  of  an  interview,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  he  referred  his  caller  to  the 
Office  of  Information  where  the  request  was 
made.  The  captain,  of  course,  doesn't  make 
the  rules  but.  like  other  military  personnel, 
lives  under  the  regulations  and  directives 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  his  service. 
It  is  not  fair  to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Amrine  does, 
that  Captain  Rickover  was  willing  to  give  a 
reporter  special  treatment  in  face  of  a  de- 
fense directive. 

Mr.  Amrine  wrote  that  a  "friend"  (un- 
identified) was  morally  <iertain  Captain 
Rickover  did  not  object  to  being  interviewed 
on  terms  of  freedom.  How  unscientific  can 
a  science  writer  get? 

As  a  member  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  (I  am  on  leave  from  the  Washington 
Star  and  plan  to  return  next  November  1), 
I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  vigor- 
ous campaign  being  waged  by  the  respon- 
sible press  against  blackouts  of  news  in  the 
Government,  where  security  is  not  involved. 
But  I  cannot  condone  careless  charges,  slip- 
pery Innuendos,  ard  the  like  against  that 
favorite  whipping  boy.  the  Oovermnent  in- 
formation office.  By  and  large.  Government 
information  officers  are  among  the  very  best 
friends  a  reporter  has  in  this  town.  Let's 
keep  it  that  way. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  Iterate  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  delay  or  bar  Mr.  Amrlne  from 
his  interviewing  Navy  personnel  in  connec- 
tion with  the  atomic  submarine.  The  Navy 
Is  extremely  proud  of  its  accomplishment 
in  its  nuclear-power  program  and  wants  to 
give  the  public  all  the  information  that 
can  possibly  be  released  consistent  with  se- 
ciirity  considerations.  We  have  arranged 
many  such  Interviews  for  other  media  repre- 
sentatives, within  the  defense  directive  cited 
above — they  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  following  the  directive — and  we  will  be 
delighted  to  do  the  same  for  Mr.  Amrine 
any  time  he  Ls  ready.  Here  in  the  Pentagon 
we  regard  security  as  a  two-way  proposition, 
with  correspondents  working  with  mb  rather 
than  against  xis. 

In  view  of  the  prominence  given  Mr.  Am- 
rine's article  by  Editor  St  Publisher,  I  should 
greatly  appreciate  your  publishing  this  let- 
ter in  the  interest  of  fair  play. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Edoas  Pkiwa, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  USNB. 

P.  8. — ^Regards  to  Ray  Erwin.  with  whom 
I  worked  on  the  New  York  Sun  for  several 
years  in  New  York  before  coming  to  the  Svlh 
Bureau  In  Washington. 


HawauaB  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnoxinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Joseph  C.  Harsch  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  March  13,  1953 : 
Ths  AvTAias  or  Nations 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

HAWAIIAN  statehood 

It  seems  virtually  certain  that  the  present 
Oongress.  before  it  adjourns,  will  admit  Ha- 
waii to  statehood  in  the  American  Union. 
There  are  slight  sounds  of  opposition  from 
the  Democrats,  but  nothing  likely  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  block  to  the  proposal. 

The  nominal  opposition  from  the  Demo- 
crats is  based  on  the  politically  practical,  if 
not  particularly  elevating,  consideration  that 
while  Hawaii  is  likely  to  send  Republicans 
to  the  Congress,  Alaska  probably  woiild  send 
Democrats.  Therefore  the  Democrats  would 
prefer  to  see  both  Territories  admitted  at 
the  same  time. 

The  case  for  Hawaiian  statehood  is  a 
strong  one.  It  is  the  main  American  mili- 
tary base  in  the  mid-Pacific.  Its  population 
proved  its  American  character  and  identity 
during  the  war.  Culturally  it  Is  as  inte- 
grated into  the  American  Union  as  Plc^da. 
New  Mexico,  or  southern  California.  Hula 
dances,  fioral  lels,  and  surfboards  no  longer 
symbolize  an  exotic  and  remote  society. 
"They  have  become  stage  props  of  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  valuable  for  the 
tourist  trade.  But  they  no  more  bespeak  an 
alien  society  than  do  Indian  rain  dances  in 
New  Mexico,  or  the  nostalgic  revival  of  cow- 
boy boots  in  Texas,  or  the  survival  of  the 
broad  "a"  In  a  Mew  Englander's  speech,  or 
the  fad  <rf  fljdng  the  Confederate  flag  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Socially,  cultu- 
rally, and  in  political  organization  Hawaii  is 
America,  and  therefore  has  as  good  a  case  lor 
statehood  on  these  grounds  as  do  any  of  the 
existing  48  States. 

But  it  would  seem  to  this  writer  that  there 
is  a  serious  question  about  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii which  probably  does  not  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  the  arguments  for  It  but 
which  at  least  should  be  stated. 

Since  the  year  1912,  when  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  admitted  to  the  Federal 
Union,  the  United  States  has  been  a  solid 
land  mass.  Since  much  before  that  its  fron- 
tiers were  defined  as  they  stand  today,  and 
understood  to  be  so  defined  and  so  fixed  tlie 
world  around. 

The  present  land  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  have  not  been  in  substantial  dispute 
since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  Oregon 
settlement.  They  stand  today  among  the 
few  undisputed,  uncontested  frontiers  of  the 
world.  One  ot  the  reasons  they  have  not 
been  challenged  has  been  their  stability, 
their  quality  of  being  fixed  and  final.  The 
world  understood  that  Americans  were  satis- 
fled  with  their  frontiers  and  wanted  no  more 
territory.  Therefore,  in  turn,  there  has  not 
been  ■  for  a  century  any  serious,  sustained 
pres8\ire  back  against  the  American  frontiers. 

The  moment  the  United  States  adds  an 
island  state  lying  2.000  miles  away  from  the 
established  mass  to  its  Pederal  Union,  the 
concept  of  fixed  American  frontiers  comes 
to  an  end.  It  is  true  that  American  owner- 
ship of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Is  not  contested. 
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But  to  mak*  th«w  laUndi  In  tbc  mld-Padfle 
part  of  tbe  Federal  Union  is  to  make  the 
frontiers  of  ttxat  Union  fliild  and  flexible. 
A  precedent  will  have  been  eetabllshed. 
The  American  frontiers.  Instead  of  being  one 
of  the  moat  stable  elements  In  the  politi- 
cal worM,  become  another  ssft  of  movable 
frontiers. 

Uovable,  fluid,  unsettled  frontiers  InTlte 
trouble.  The  history  of  every  empire  In 
time  is  proof  of  this.  The  potential  of  ex- 
pansion invites  the  potential  of  attack. 
Does  the  United  States  really  want  to  in- 
form the  world  that  its  froDtlers.  long  pre« 
sumied  to  be  fixed,  are  in  fact  not  fixed;  that 
first  HawaU  and  Alaska  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Union,  and  then,  by  implication,  what 
else? 

Overseas  expansion  by  admission  of  new 
States  has  a  not-too-bappy  modem  parallel. 
Prance  has  attempted  to  bold  its  colonial 
empire  by  ckffering  admission  in  the  French 
political  union  to  Its  colonies.  The  northern 
part  of  Algeria  is  Incorporated  politically  in 
metropolitan  France.  It  has  not  been  a 
happy  operation. 

It  woxild  seem  unlikely  that  anything  be- 
yond Hawaii  and  Alaska  would  be  admitted 
to  statehood  for  many  years,  if  ever.  Yet, 
once  they  are  admitted,  the  precedent  exists 
for  taking  in  remote  areas.  Australia  once 
talked  tentatively  of  applying  for  admission. 
That  could  happen  again.  Does  the  United 
States  really  wish  to  open  the  way,  by  prec- 
edent, for  a  potential  expansion  of  its  politi- 
cal frontiers  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world? 

At  least,  it  is  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  asked,  and  then  examined.  Perhaps  it 
has  no  validity,  but  the  step  into  the  Pacific 
will  be  a  precedent.  It  will  unfreeze  the 
American  frontiers.  It  Is  a  step  which  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  taken  lightly  and  in 
unawareness  of  its  many  and  heavy  impli- 
cations. 


Erin  Go  Brafkl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW   JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  been  the 
guest  of  the  Irish  American  Association 
of  Kearny,  N.  J.,  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
annual  St.  Patrick's  day  dinner  celebra- 
tion on  Sunday,  March  15.  For  some 
years  now  the  kind,  warmhearted,  and 
friendly  group  of  men  which  makes  up 
this  fine  organization  has  demonstrated 
Its  spirit  of  sincere  brotherhood  by  to- 
uting me;  an  American  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion, to  be  one  of  them  and  to  share  with 
them  their  happiness  on  "St.  Paddy's 
Day."  And,  there  were  other  guests,  too, 
of  other  racial  extractions,  who  joined 
at  the  festive  table.  It  was  truly  a  dis- 
play of  Americanism  and  real  brother- 
hood at  its  best.  For  there  _we  were,  men 
whose  forebears  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  helping  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  St  Patrick  with  their  friends 
of  Irish  extraction  in  our  own  American 
•way.  I  am  sure  that  St.  Patrick  must 
have  looked  down  from  the  heavens  and 
beamed  his  approval,  that  here  in  Amer- 
ica those  who  claim  a  common  heritage 
with  his  Ireland  are  helping  to  make 
democracy  work  better  by  holding  out 
their  hands  in  a  spirit  of  kinship  and 
fellowship  with  their  fellow  Americans 
of  other  racial  strains.    This  Is  indeed 


the  fabric  azici  pattern  of  our  great  coun- 
try. And  I  pray  that  good  people  every* 
where,  armed  with  the  love  of  Qod.  fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  St.  Patrick  can 
prove  a  stimuluB  and  a  hope  to  those 
people  in  lands  now  enslaved  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  so  tliat  they,  too.  may  one 
day  breathe  the  free  air  that  blows  over 
Ireland. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's day  to  salute  those  fine  gentlemen 
of  Irish  stock  who  guide  the  activities  of 
that  great  Irish  American  Association: 
President  Patrick  McAteer,  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Kelly,  Treasurer  Thomas 
Ring.  Assistant  Treasurer  Harry  Ken- 
nedy. Financial  Secretary  John  Stark. 
Secretary  Jack  Hogan.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary George  Kostick,  Trustee  William 
Dawson.  Trustee  William  Dockerty.  and 
Trustee  Owen  Myles.  To  the  member- 
ship of  that  organization  and  to  all  my 
fine  Irish  friends,  Erin  go  Bragh! 


Get-OBt-tke-Yote  Cju^pufB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  MOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1775  the  Mecklenburg  area 
of  North  Carolina  bravely  led  the  move- 
ment of  the  New  World  in  cutting  its  ties 
with  the  old  when  a  group  of  sturdy  set- 
tlers' assembled  in  Charlotte  and  ham- 
mered out  the  Mecklenburg  Charter  of 
Freedom.  Through  the  years  Mecklen- 
burg County  has  stood  at  the  forefront 
when  challenged  by  crises  confronting 
our  country,  and  when  our  freedom  has 
been  endangered.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port, Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mecklenburg  has 
again  risen  to  meet  a  challenge,  and, 
as  a  result,  has  recently  received  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation's  award 
for  its  get-out-the-vote  campaign. 

When  it  became  evident  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  recent  elections  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  life  itself  was 
in  peril  from  the  indifference  of  the 
voters,  Mecklenbujg  again  went  to  work. 
Charlotte  was  no  longer  the  small  trad- 
ing post  of  the  Mecklenburg  days,  but 
now  the  queen  city  of  the  South.  The 
men  who  assembled  to  face  the  new 
challenge  were  not  dressed  in  the  rough 
clothing  of  the  early  frontiersmen,  but 
they  were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Josephs, 
of  Charlotte,  chairman  of  the  get-out- 
the-vote  campaign,  to  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation,  upon  which  the 
award  was  based.  I  commend  this  re- 
port to  other  communities  interested  In 
developing  programs  to  encourage  great- 
er participation  in  voting. 

The  report  follows: 

Early  In  September,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Robin- 
son. puMlsher  of  the  Charlotte  News,  asked 
me  to  be  chairman  of  the  Mecklenburg  get- 
out-the-vote  campaign,  and  it  was  then  that 
our  organl2atlon  was  formalized  and  our 
activities  began.  We  are  deeply  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Robinson  for  the  Interest  he  showed  and 


the  energy  ha   expended   in   bringing  thl4 
about. 

Mr*.  Tliomaa  W.  Sharps,  president  of  th^ 
League  at  Women  Voters,  was  named  as  vice 
ehairman.  She  worked  tirelessly  and  fat 
beyond  the  caU  of  duty  in  making  this  cam- 
paign tb*  success  that  it  was.  Mrs.  M.  W, 
Pstersoa  was  our  paid  secretary  during  tha 
10  weeks  that  we  were  in  operation.  W* 
wer*  most  fortunata  to  have  her  servtoea 
because  she  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  some  time 
and  was  entirely  familiar  with  our  prob- 
lems. 

Fofur  committees  were  named,  as  follows: 
1.  A  finance  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Carl 
McCraw.  president  of  the  Union  National 
Bank,  was  chairman.  This  commlttaa 
raised  approximately  $900  in  answer  to  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  about  700  business- 
men. We  actually  expended  $640  In  cash. 
However,  numerous  contribxitlons  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  were  made  most  wimngly 
and  graciously  by  many  firms  in  our  oonv* 
munlty. 

3.  A  publicity  and  public  relations  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mrs.  Alvln  A.  London  WM 
chairman.  This  conunlttee  handled  all  otir 
publicity  with  the  newspapers,  which  in- 
cluded the  Charlotte  News  (afternoon),  th« 
Charlotte  Observer  (morning),  the  Mecklen- 
burg Times  (weekly),  end  the  Charlotte 
Post  (Negro  weekly).  There  was  a  subcom- 
mittee named  to  handle  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision operations,  and  Mr.  WlUiam  Melson  ot 
station  WBT  was  chairman  of  this  com* 
mlttee.  His  report,  which  Is  enclosed,  shows 
the  terrlfflc  and  Intense  cooperation  that  va 
received  from  the  six  Chsrlotte  stations. 
This  committee  handled  all  '"*"«fgT.  win- 
dow displays,  posters,  printing,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  a  sound  truck  on  registration  days 
and  on  election  day.  This  conunlttee  alee 
contacted  the  churches  for  their  coopera- 
tion, not  only  through  the  ministers  and 
their  sermons,  but  they  also  arranged  to 
have  the  churches  ring  their  bells  at  threo 
Intervals  on  election  day.  Furthermore,  a 
sky  writer  donated  his  services  to  skywrlt* 
"Vote." 

8.  A  manpower  committea.  of  which  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Daniel  was  chairman.  Her  committee 
was  divided  Into  four  parts,  as  follows: 

(a)  Booths:  This  committee  set  up  these 
information  bootlis  in  ao  strategic  spota 
in  Mecklenburg  County,  and  these  bootlM 
were  manned  by  members  of  this  committee. 

(b)  A  block  campaign  was  organized  by 
the  heads  of  the  white  and  Negro  Junior 
chambers  of  commerce.  Block  wcx'kers  were 
assigned  to  the  73  precincts.  These  workers 
called  on  strategic  nights  from  door  to  door 
in  the  locality  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

(c)  A  transportation  committee  handled 
the  moving  of  people  to  the  registrars,  both 
on  registration  days  and  on  election  day. 

(d)  A  speaker's  bureau  was  made  avaUable 
to  any  organization  that  wished  to  have 
either  a  speaker  or  the  material  for  a  speech. 

4.  An  industry  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Jerry  Ball  was  chairman.  This  committee 
contacted  the  ofllclals  of  40  manufacturing 
firms  employing  100  or  more  persons.  An  in- 
dividual report  from  each  of  these  commit- 
tees named  above  is  attached  to  my  report 
and  will  show  the  actual  effort  expended  and. 
in  most  cases,  the,  results  obtained.  I  can 
only  say  again  that  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  have  such  wonderful  people  to  work  with. 

Our  main  objective  in  this  whole  cam- 
paign was  to  make  Mecklenbiirg  the  most 
patriotic  county  in  America.  We  believe 
that  we  have  amply  demonstrated  what  can 
be  done,  even  with  the  meager  facilities  that 
we  had.  It  wa3  most  gratifying  to  all  of  ns 
who  worked  on  this  campaign  to  see  the  long 
lines  of  citlaens  walUng  to  vote  under  most 
trying  conditions.  At  each  precinct  there 
was  only  one  registrar  who  had  to  process 
each  Individual  voter  and  there  were  no  vot- 
ing machines.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that 
we  are  hot  exaggerating  when  we  say  that 
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there  were  several  thousand  peopla  who  tried 
to  vote  and  Just  could  not  wait. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  report,  as  certified  in  the  accom- 
panying letter  from  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Board  of  Elections,  that  we  increased  the 
registration  by  40 ',i  percent  and  Increased 
the  votes  cast  over  1948  by  a  fraction  over 
130  percent.  Furthermore,  a  fraction  over 
88  percent  of  thoee  registered  in  1952  voted 
as  contrasted  with  a  fraction  over  82  per- 
cent that  voted  in  1948. 

We  cannot  pass  this  point  without  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude,  not  only  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  helpeo  us  in  our  local 
campaign,  but  also  to  the  American  Heritage 
F<oundatlon  which  has  been  a  real  Inspiration 
to  us  locally.  Indeed.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
Foundation  has  encouraged  active  citizen- 
ship in  Mecklenburg  County. 


Tbe  MiBBcapolu  SyaqihoBy  Orchettra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINItXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra from  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine.  I  am  Indeed  proud  of  the 
recognition  of  this  fine  musical  organi- 
zation which  has  brought  pleasure  and 
inspiration  to  the  people  of  Minneap- 
olis for  50  years. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Thi  MiNirxArous  Sticthont  Oichxstxa 

On  a  chill  Thursday  evening  in  1903.  some 
3.000  people  gathered  in  an  unfinished  hall 
to  hear  the  first  concert  by  the  newb<»-n 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.  There 
were  only  60  musicians  and  the  brass  sec- 
tion tended  to  drown  out  the  strings,  but 
the  audience  loved  it.  Now  in  its  50th  sea- 
son, thanks  to  generous  and  steadfast  sup- 
port by  the  people  of  Minneapolis,  the  or- 
chestra has  not  only  contributed  greatly  to 
the  culture  of  the  upper  Midwest  but  has 
traveled  200.000  mUes  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Cuba. 

A  ladder  to  musical  fame  the  Mliuieap- 
olls  Symphony  was  a  proving  ground  for 
Eugene  Ormandy,  leader  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  Dlmltrl  Mitropoulos,  maestro 
of  the  New  York  Phllharmcmlc  Symphony 
Orchestra.  lu  present  conductor,  Antal 
Doratl.  is  of  the  same  high  «;aliber. 

John  Sherman  noted  in  his  book  Music 
and  Maestros  that  the  history  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  tale  of 
free  citizens  "who  •  •  •  ha^e  willingly  as- 
sumed the  obligation  to  buUd  for  themselves, 
their  neighbors,  and  their  children  the  good 
life." 


Bricker  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recow),  I  Include  the  following  report  of 


the  committee  on  Federal  legislation  of 
the  New  York  Coimty  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  concerning  the  so- 
called  Bricker  amendment.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  already  recorded  its  op- 
position to  the  Bricker  amendment  and 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  This  report  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association  like- 
wise urges  the  rejection  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  think  the  reasoning,  of  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  lawyers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  deserves  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  (Congress. 

The  report  follows : 

Recommendation:  That  the  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  the 
treatjrmaklng  powers  are  unnecessary  and 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

In  brief,  the  conunlttee's  reasons  are 
these: 

There  Is  no  need  to  alter  the  Nation's 
treatymaklng  power  for  all  future  time, 
solely  because  certain  treaties  objectionable 
to  many  persons  are  being  negotiated  and 
may  possibly  come  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  yet  to  demonstrate  Its  inability 
to  protect  OUT  Nation  from  unwise  interna- 
tional commitments.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  if,  contrary  to  aU  probability, 
the  Senate  should  ratify  a  treaty  cutting 
down  any  of  ovu-  fundamental  rights,  the 
courts  would  hold  It  valid. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  our  Federal  system 
makes  it  necessary  that  some  of  our  treaties 
take  effect  as  internal  law.  Absence  of  like 
provision  in  the  laws  of  other  leading  but 
nonfederal  nations,  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
change.  In  any  event,  so  far  as  a  treaty  takes 
effect  as  internal  law,  it  is  subject  to  such 
acts  as  Congress  may  subsequently  pass  for 
its  enforcement,  modification,  or  repeal.  To 
require  that  treaties  shall  have  no  force  as 
internal  law  until  Congress  so  enacts,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  confine  Congress  In  so  en- 
acting to  those  powers  which  it  has  in  the 
absence  of  treaty,  would  leave  a  dangerous 
vacuum  in  ovir  governmental  power  which 
would  seriously  hamper  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

Finally,  the  proposal  to  forbid  executive 
agreements  made  in  lieu  of  treaties  and  to 
permit  other  executive  agreements,  without 
specifying  how  to  distinguish  treaty  sub- 
jects from  nontreaty  subjects,  would  produce 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  real  need  for  any  amendment 
on  this  subject.  Congress  now  has  power  to 
regulate,  set  aside,  modify,  or  refuse  to  im- 
plement executive  agreements.  In  this  field 
the  flexibility  of  legislation  is  preferred  to 
the  rigidity  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

These  proposals  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  have  been  formu- 
lated and  six>nsored,  during  1951  and  1952, 
by  a  7-man  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  known  as  its  standing  com- 
mittee on  peace  and  law  through  United 
Nations.  Senator  Bricker,  of  Ohio,  in  in- 
troducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  paid 
tribute  to  the  magnificent  work  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  its  conunlt- 
tee on  peace  and  law  through  United  Na- 
tions in  making  a  study  of  this  subject 
over  the  past  4  years.  The  committee  on 
peace  and  law  sponsored  before  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  resolutions  which  that  body  adopted  on 
February  26  and  September  18,  1952  (over 
the  objection  of  the  association's  section  of 
international  and  comparative  law)  tirging 
Congress  to  propose  the  two  amendments  we 
quote  below,  and  drew  up  written  reports  in 
support  thereof.  Several  members  and  ex- 
members   of   the   c(»nmittee   have  recently 


published  artiolaa<  In  support  of  these  pro- 
poaala.  These  reports  and  articles,  together 
with  arguments  oraUy  made  before  va.  atat* 
the  reaaons  reUed  on  by  the  proponents. 

The  proposed  constitutional  ameixlinenta 
present  four  principal  aapacU  irtilch  w«  dis- 
cuss separately. 

Z.  TBS   moPOSAL   TO  BKNBBB   VOID   ANT  IWUT^ 

IN  coMrucr  wtth  ths  conaiiiunuM 
The  resolution  adopted  Febrtiary  26,  1852, 
by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  would  amend  the  Oonstltu* 
tlon  to  provide  as  follows: 

"A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  any  provision  of  this  Constitution  shall 
not  be  of  any  force  or  effect." 

The  Bricker  resolution  would  have  some- 
what the  same  effect,  though  its  language  is 
differently  phrased. 

It  is  urged  In  support  of  this  proposed 
amendment  that  it  is  needed  because  of  the 
existing  danger  that  the  President  will  sub- 
mit and  the  Senate  ratify  one  or  more 
treaties  which  wUl  drasticaUy  alter  our  form 
of  government  or  deprive  American  citizens 
Of  the  fundamental  rights  ass\u-ed  them  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  committee  on  peace 
and  law  in  its  report  of  February  1,  1952, 
page  4,  informed  the  house  of  delegates  that 
a  veritable  barrage  of  new  treaties  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  now  threatens  to  im- 
pair the  balance  between  Federal  and  State 
power.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch.  writing  In  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember 1952,  states: 

"It  Is  reliably  repra-ted  that  they  have  200 
treaties  'in  the  works'." 

In  our  opinion,  these  facts  do  not  warrant 
amending  the  Constitution.  Treaty  ratifica- 
tion requires  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  HLstory  dem- 
onstrates that  a  majority  of  Senators  have 
been  present  when  controversial  treaties  have 
come  to  a  vote.  Indeed  the  Senate  has  been 
called  the  graveyard  of  treaties.  We  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Senate  will  abdicate 
this  function  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Nor 
does  Senate  ratification  of  one  or  two  n<Mi- 
controversial  treaties  with  only  a  few  Sena- 
tors present  indicate  to  us  that  the  Senate 
wUl  be  inattentive  when  important  treaties 
come  before  it. 

The  weight  of  (pinion  Indicates  that  treaty 
provisions  which  take  away  the  basic  liber- 
ties of  individuals  In  violation  of  express  pro- 
hibitions in  the  Constitution  will  be  held 
null  smd  void  by  our  courts.  The  only  state- 
ments by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  sub- 
ject, although  dicta,  are  to  this  effect.  The 
late  Charles  Evans  Hughes  so  expressed  him- 
self in  one  of  hU  nxajor  published  addresses, 
delivered  shortly  before  he  became  Chief  Jvts- 
tice.  All  leading  text  writers  agree.  There  is 
no  important  cturent  of  authority  to  the 
contrary.  The  only  known  published  view 
to  the  contrary  is  contained  in  a  book  writ- 
ten in  1915  by  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
which  favored  an  exceptionally  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  powers. 

Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  below,  any 
treaty  which  alters  internal  law  can,  to  that 


'Frank  E.  Holman.  Treaty  Law  Making:  A 
Blank  Check  for  Writing  a  New  Constitu- 
tion (36  A.  B.  A.  Jour.  707  (1950) );  Frank  B. 
Ober,  The  Treaty-Making  and  Amending 
Powers:  Do  They  Protect  Otir  Fundamental 
Rights?  (36  A.  B.  A.  Jour.  715  (1950)  ) ;  Eber- 
hard P.  Deutsch,  The  Treaty-Making  Clause: 
A  Decision  for  the  American  People  (37 
A.  B.  A.  Jour.  659  (1951) );  George  A.  Finch, 
The  Treaty  Clause  Amendment;  The  Case  for 
the  Association  (38  A.  B.  A.  Jour.  467 
(1962) ) ;  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  The  Need  for 
Treaty  Amendment;  A  Restatement  and  a 
Reply  (38  A.  B.  A.  Jour.  735  (1952) ) ;  Frank  E. 
Holman.  Treaty  Law  Can  Destroy  America 
(2  U.  S.  A.  55  (published  October  1952  by 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers)). 
Each  of  these  authors  Is  or  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  peace  and  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 
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•stent,  be  repealed  or  modified  iff  ttiba^ 
qxaast  act  of  Congreee.  Benee  tbe  alleged 
danger  that  our  fundamental  law*  may  be 
peraianently  altered  bj  negligent  or  unwtoe 
treatymaklng  aeeme  to  us  nonexistent.    1C». 

-  tak«  In  this  respect  can  be  quickly  cor- 
rected under  the  Constitution  as  It  Is. 

We  oppose  amending  tbe  Constitution  un- 
less major  need  for  cbange  Is  manif aet.  Each 
of  the  existing  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  adopted  un- 
der pressure  of  great  events.    No  such  need 

'  exists  In  regard  to  treaty -making  powers  to- 
day. 


n.  TH>  paoposAi:.  to  r*M.vwt  TacATXis  rmou 
BBcoicaro  sELT-BcacoTuro  AS  DrrxaNAL  Ukw 

TXU.  COHOaiBS  ACTS 

The  amendment  proposed  February  26, 
1952,  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  would  also  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  as  follows : 

"[A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Inter- 
nal law  In  the  United  States  only  through 
legislation  by  Congress],  which  it  could  en- 
act under  its  delegated  powers  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  treaty." 

The  Brlcker  resolution  is  similar  In  gen- 
eral effect  to  the  words  enclosed  in  brackets 
above,  though  it  differs  in  other  respects. 

The  Constitution,  since  1789.  has  provided 
that — 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
■■uance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shaU  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

It   was   decided   very   early  that    treaties 
which  contain   "self-tfxecuting  provisions'; 
i  I,  e.,  those  which  by  their  express  language 
'  are  clearly  Intended  to  take  effect  as  internal 
law  of  the  United  States,  become  effective  as 
internal  law  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  enacted 
by  appropriate  Federal  or  State  law-making 
-power.    This  Is  no  accident.     The  Pounding 
■  Fathers  determined  that  It  should  be  so,  X>e- 
eause  of  dlfllcultles  they  faced  In  forming  a 
Federal  Union.     One  practical  difficulty  was 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain 
of  1783,  which  ended  the  Revolutionary  War. 
accorded  to  the  citizens  of  each  country  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  of  the  olher.  in  order  to 
recover   debts    previously    contracted.    Vir- 
ginia and  certain  other  States  had  existing 
statutes,  which  they  declined  to  repeal,  mak- 
ing British  citizens  ineligible  to  sue  in  the 
State  courts.     Under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, Congress  had  sole  power  to  make  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but  no  power  to 
persuade  Virginia  to  honor  the  international 
commitment.     The  Convention  of  1787  dis- 
cussed this  question  and  considered  five  pos- 
sible   solutions.     After    rejecting    proposals 
which  would  have  permitted  Congress  to  veto 
or  abrogate  State  laws,  or  to  call  out  troops 
against    offending    States,    the    Convention 
unanimously    adopted    the    proposal    that 
treaties  shall  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  thus  vesting  a  negative  power  in  the 
judiciary.     Soon  after,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton  (3 
Dall.   (U.  S.)    199   (1796)).  a  British  citizen 
was  held  entitled  to  maintain  suit  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Supreme  Court  holding  that  the 
treaty    was   self-executing    as    internal   law 
and  had  overridden  State  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  that  treaties 

shaU  be  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land" 

which  has  been  accepted  without  serious 
question  for  upward  of  IflO  years— was  to  en- 
able a  Federal  Government  to  act  like  a 
nation  among  other  nations.  Since  1776, 
many  treaties  have  been  entered  Into  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  Americans  abroad 
the  right  to  own  property,  to  sue,  to  take  by 
Inheritance,  to  be  free  of  double  taxation, 
and  so  on.  In  bargaining  for  these  ad- 
vantages It  has  baen  essential  to  our  nego- 


tiaton  that  thla  Nation  be  able  to  contract 
reciprocally.  It  would  greatly  hamper  our 
ability  to  bargain  with  other  nations,  if,  after 
ratification  by  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present,  oxir  international  imdertakings  were 
■tin  without  effect  until  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced, conunittee  hearings  held,  and  a  ma- 
jority mustered  in  each  House  of  Congress 
for  implementing  legislation. 

The  proposal  now  made  was  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
In  1787,  by  8-to-l  vote,  rejected  the  sugges- 
tion that  "no  treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  which  is  not  ratified  by  law" 
(Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  1911  ed.,  vol.  2,  pp.  392-394). 
We  find  nothing  In  our  national  history  since 
that  date  which  calls  for  reversing  this  Judg- 
ment. 

Any  fear  that  the  President  plus  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  will  fasten 
upon  us  legislation  which  Congress  as  a 
whole  would  never  enact,  seems  unwar- 
ranted in  view  of  the  conceded  power  of 
Congress  to  modify  or  repeal,  by  subsequent 
law,  any  provision  of  an  existing  treaty 
which  possesses  the  character  of  internal 
law.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  The  Head  Money  cases  (112  U.  S.  580. 
599  (1884))  and  never  since  doubted  that— 
"In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  a  treaty  made  by  the  United  SUtes  with 
any  foreign  nation  can  become  the  subject 
of  Judicial  cognizance  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  it  is  subject,  to  such  acts  as  Con- 
gress may  pass  for  its  enforcement,  modi- 
fication or  repeal." 

In   another   case.   Federal    legislation   ex- 
cluded Chinese  ImmigranU  in  violation  of 
a   preexisting   treaty    In   which    the   United 
States  had  agreed  to  permit  Chinese  citizens 
freely  to  enter  this  country.    This  legislation 
was  held  valid  and  to  have  the  effect  of  re- 
pealing, as  Internal  law,  the  self-executing 
provisions  of  the   treaty   (The  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion case    (130   U.  S.  581    (1899)).     It  is 
not  apparent  to  us  why,  if  Congress  can  by 
law  repeal  the  self-executing  provisions  of 
a  treaty,   there  Is  any  need  to  reverse  the 
procedure  and  require  Congress  to  act  be- 
fore the  treaty  has  Internal  effect.    The  ex- 
isting arrangement  Is  suited  to  our  Federal 
system  and  has  worked  well  for  160  years. 
The  proponents  of  the  amendment,  how- 
ever. \u-ge  that  the  self-executing  aspect  of 
treaties  should  be  removed  in  order  to  bring 
the   United  States   into  harmony  with  the 
practice    of    certain    other    nations.     They 
point  to  the  pracUce  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  no  treaty  has  force  as  Internal  law 
unless  and  until  embodied  In  an  act  of  par- 
liament.    But  this  has  no  relevance  to  our 
institutions     and     traditions.     In     Britain 
treaties    are    made    by    the    government   in 
power,  whose  leaders  control  the  House  of 
Commons.     Having  the  power  to  make  trea- 
ties, they  have  the  power  and  duty  to  se- 
cure enabling  legislation.     In  these  days  the 
House    of    Lords    offers    little    Impediment 
The  British  simply  do  not  have  the  federal 
problem  which  confronts  us,  and  which  was 
resolved  at  PhUadelphla  in  1787  by  adoption 
of   the   "Supreme  Law  of   the   Land"   pro- 
vision. 

The  iM-oponents  of  the  amendment  go  on 
to  argue  that  In  Canada,  where  there  is  a 
federal  system  having  some  resemblance  to 
our  own.  treaties  are  not  self-executing  as 
was  held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Canada  v.  Ontario  ((1937) 
A.  C.  826).  We  are  not  Impressed  with  an 
arg\iment  which  would  seek  to  fasten  upon 
our  system  an  embarrassment  which  has 
been  widely  and  seriously  criticized  in  Can- 
ada, and  may  some  day  be  removed  there 

Finally,  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
urge  that.  If  treaties  are  self -executing  in 
this  country  and  require  enabling  legisla- 
tion in  other  countries,  we  are  not  able  to 
negotiate  on  an  even  basis.  If  the  argument 
had  any  merit  a«  indicating  the  need  for 


change,  it  would  have  been  raised  long  ago. 
Actually,  no  more  than  a  few  words  are  i«. 
quired  in  a  treaty  to  prevent  its  self-esecut- 
ing  provisions  from  coming  Into  forca  till 
tbe  President  has  found  and  proclaimed  that 
adeqvuite  reciprocal  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted in  the  other  nation — a  cIaus*  which 
is  a  conunon  feature  of  many  treaties. 


m.  TBI  mopoeAi.  to  coNnint  ooMOtEaa,  nv 

LSCISLATINO  VNDBl  TaXATIXB.  TO  TROOB  POW- 

Kxs  WHICH  rr  has  in  thk  absenck  or  raxATT 
We  now  eooB*  to  the  final  clause  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaaoclation  proposal  at  fab 
ruary  38,  1952: 

"A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  internal 
law  in  the  United  States  only  through  legis- 
lation by  Congress  which  it  could  enact  un- 
der lU  delegated  powers  In  the  absence  of 
such  treaty." 

There  Is  no  such  provision  In  the  Bricker 
resolution. 

Such  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congraaa 
to  enact  legislation  Implementing  %  treaty 
would  create  a  dangeroxu  vacuum  In  our  dis- 
tribution of  governmental  powers.  There 
would  be  no  power,  unless  the  concurrence 
of  48  State  legislatures  could  be  obtained, 
which  could  commit  our  Nation  to  tha 
making  of  treaties  glvipg  foreigners  rlghU 
to  Inherit  land,  to  sue  in  State  eourta.  to  ba 
free  of  double  taxation,  and  the  like,  where 
the  purpose  of  such  treaties  U  to  aecure 
reciprocal  rights  for  Americans  abroad.  The 
effect  would  be  to  undo  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Wore  v.  Hylton  (3  DalL 
(US)  199  (1796)).  ^^ 

As  an  example.  It  would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  entering  into  further  treaties 
of  the  kind  illustrated  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  of  1916  with  Great  Britain.  Prior  to 
1916  Federal  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  mallard  duck  and  other  migratory  birds 
against  predatory  hunters  had  been  held  un- 
constitutional by  lower  courts  because  not 
within  the  delegated  domestic  powers  ot 
Congress.  The  1916  treaty  bound  each  na- 
tion (Britain  acting  for  Canada  in  this  re- 
gard) to  enact  legislation  providing  for  closed 
seasons,  protection  of  migratory  birds,  crimi- 
nal penaltlea.  and  so  on.  Thereafter  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
of  1918.  creating  United  States  game  wardens 
and  providing  criminal  penalties  for  shooting 
birds  out  of  season.  In  sustaining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  1918  statute,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  Missouri  r.  Holland  (SSS 
US  418,  433  (1920)): 

'Tt  is  obviotis  that  there  may  be  matters 
of  the  sharpest  exigency  for  the  naUonal 
well-being  that  an  act  of  Congress  could  not 
deal  with  but  that  a  treaty  followed  by  such 
an  act  could,  and  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
Bumed  that,  in  matters  requiring  national 
action,  'a  power  which  must  belong  to  and 
somewhere  resides  in  every  clvUlzed  gov- 
ernment Is  not  to  be  foimd.'  " 

The  proposed  amendment  would  prevent 
the  United  States,  for  example,  from  ever 
again  entering  into  a  treaty  having  internal 
effect  In  respect  to  matters  outside  the  do- 
mestic powers  of  Congress. 

To  limit  Congress  when  legislating  in  aid 
of  a  treaty  to  thtfte  subjects  which  have  been 
delegated  to  It  for  purposes  of  domestic  legU- 
latlon,  is  to  upset  the  whole  balance  upon 
which  the  Constitution  is  founded,  and  to 
Impose  a  straitjacket  upon  our  powers  and 
capabilities  as  a  Nation.  The  system  of 
checks  and  balances  conceived  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  worked  out  in  great  detail  in  the 
United  States  ConsUtutlon,  created  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  Interrelated  governmental 
organs.  An  alteration  at  one  point  would 
require  alterations  elsewhere.  If  the  scheme  U 
to  be  kept  In  balance.    A  proposal  to  creata 

fn J*™M?  T**®™  °°  P<^«f  «^«*«  (»*▼•  »n 
Id  a."?^*'^  prospect  of  unanimity  among 
48  States)  would  put  pressure  on  every  court 
and  administrator  to  construe  Congress* 
oeiegated  powers  ever  more  broadly.  We 
•hould  soon  be  faced  with  decisions  accord- 


ing te  Ckjogreaa  In  the  demeatlo  fMd  powera 
far  wider  than  any  now  Imagined,  because 
such  interpretation  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  enAbte  our  forelga  relatlona  to  pro- 
ceed. We  think  the  balance  of  power  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  as  now  written  la 
preferable  to  tha  maladjustment  which 
would  be  created  if  the  propoaed  amendment 
were  adopted. 


rr. 


paoroBAZ.  TO  rcmam  wxmcrmww 
XABC  IN  uzv  or  TaBcnas 


Tlie  reacdution  adopted  September  18. 1952. 
by  the  houae  of  delegates  of  the,  American 
Bar  Association  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  as  foUowa: 

"Executive  agreements  ahatt  not  ba  made 
In  lieu  of  treaties.  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  provision  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Nothing  herein  shall  be 
coBstmed  to  restrict  the  existing  power  of 
Congress  to  regxUata  ezacuttra  agreements 
under  tha  provisions  o<  this  Constltutkm." 

The  Bricker  resolutloa  la  Identical  aa  to 
tha  flrai  sentence.  lU  sutaaaqtiant  provl- 
sions  do  not  require  «lisctiaalon  here. 

Tbe  report  of  the  committee  on  peace  and 
law  through  United  NatkMia.  dated  Septea»- 
ber  1,  19Sa.  and  submlttatf  to  the  hovse  of 
delegates  at  the  American  Bar  Asaoctatfcm 
in  support  ot  tbe  foregolnf.  statea  that  the 
first  sentence  "to  a  necaaaary  corollary  to  the 
eonstitotloBAl  amendment  with  respect  to 
tbe  treatymaklng  power  adopted  by  the 
bouae  of  dslagataa  *  *  *  on  February  M. 
1962":  that  tha  first  sentence  '^roukl  admao- 
Ish  the  executive"  not  to  resort  to  an  execu- 
tive agreement  when  the  subject  la  suitable 
for  a  treaty:  that  the  propoaed  amendment 
would  not  affect  executive  agreementa  "made 
pursuant  to  prior  specific  congreaakmal  aa- 
tborlzation  given  to  the  President";  and 
that  the  power  of  the  Preaklent  to  make 
routine  executive  agreementa  "necaaaary  for 
the  proper  admiiUatrattoa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  wlU  be  safeguarded  by  the 
final  sentence  of  the  propoaed  amendukent. 
The  object  ct  tba  propoaad  aaaendment  to 
to  deprive  the  Praaldant  of  the  power  to  maks 
any  executive  agreement  regarding  a  sub-  - 
Jeet  approprlata  for  treatymaklng.  and  per- 
mit him  to  make  exaeottv*  agreementa  c€ 
other  kinds  only  undv  tha  ragulatlan  and 
control  ot  Congreea. 

We  beUave  the  propoaad  amendment  would 
imduly  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Presidency 
In  the  conduct  of  oar  foreign  aliaira.  Under 
tbe  CQoatttotkm  Oongreas  now  has  exten- 
sive powar  to  regulate  tha  making  at  execu- 
tive agiaementa.  Many  executive  agiee 
menta  contemplate  auhaequent  congraaalonal 
action  in  the  making  ot  approprtatlona  or 
the  paasage  of  enabling  legislation  to  carry 
them  out.  There  to  little  doubt,  as  the  com- 
mittee on  peace  and  law  states  in  Its  report, 
that  an  eaiatlng  azacatlva  agreement  to  sub- 
ject to  anbaaquant  rnngtaeilnnsi  actkm  to 
modify  or  set  it  aside.  These  undoubted 
and  presently  exlsttng  poarara  ot  Congress 
render  any  amendment  on  thto  subject  ot 
questionable  dealrablUty  at  thto  time. 

A  serious  objectton  to  tbe  propoaed  amend- 
ment Is  the  dUficnlty  of  drawing  a  satisfac- 
tory line  of  deaaarcation  between  subject 
matter  appropriate  for  a  treaty,  and  subject 
matter  which  to  not.  The  intention  of  the 
amendment  to  to  forbid  tbe  one  and  permit 
the  other.  But  neither  the  amendment,  nor 
any  pert  of  the  existing  Constitution,  nor 
any  clear  current  of  custom  or  precedent  m 
our  national  history,  marks  out  a  line  by 
which  tbeee  two  subject  matters  may  be 
distinguished. 

We  object  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  leavea  tmdefined  a  boundary  Una 
which  to  to  be  rabaequently  defined  In  prac- 
tice. Stieli  an  amendment  would  lead  to 
varying  Interpretations  by  eourts  and  execu- 
tive officers.  Moreover,  the  dear  neoeasltx, 
shown  by  our  history,  that  the  President 
mtist  be  free  to  enter  Into  a  great  number 
of  eaecuUve   agreementa.  par«cidar)j  vHli 
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•Utoa  In  time  of  wmr.  wotdd  eomprt  a  oob- 
■tructlon  taruittig  to  Mtrtail  the  function  of 
the  Senate  in  the  ratlflcatloti  of  treattas. 

We  think  the  public  Intereat  against  abuae 
of  executive  agreementa  can  be  entrusted  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion  operating  directly 
^ton  the  Preaidant,  to  the  existing  power 
at  Congress  to  reguUte  the  making  of  execu- 
tive agreements,  and  to  tbe  further  power  of 
Congreas  to  modify  or  set  aside  tbe  mtemal 
effect  and  operation  of  executive  agreements 
previously  made,  if  that  should  become 
necessary. 

V.  OOJVC1.TT5ION 

The  amendments  sponsored  by  the  com- 
mittee on  peace  and  law  throi^h  United 
NaUons.  and  ad(^>ted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  have  their  origin  in  fears  lest 
future  action  win  endanger  our  liberties  or 
alter  our  form  o*  government.  The  amend- 
mmta  would  alter  to  its  detriment  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  has  endured  with- 
out change  in  thU  respect  for  160  years.  We 
think  tbe  fears  eUborated  before  us  do  not 
warrant  the  drastic  actton  proposed.  As  hM 
well  been  said: 

"One  <a  the  few  sure  maxims  of  govem- 
znent  is  that  you  have  to  trust  somebody."* 


A1345 


vrttoleaoiaa  Bvlng  and  good  cftlwnahlp— tba 
organ  bled  Uquor  traffic.  The  members  of  tha 
legislative  committee  of  the  Nattonal  Tem- 
perance and  Prohitdtion  CovmcU  expreas  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bryson  and  her 
family — and  call  upon  all  worthy  Americans 
to  take  up  the  blazing  torch  of  temperance 
where  Joseph  B.  Bryson  has  laid  it  down,  and 
push  forward  with  his  courage  and  determi- 
nation toward  the  freedom  which  ahaU  coa» 
when  the  liquor  traffic  shall  no  longer  bespotl 
our  h^^nr^  and  our  citizenry. 


RhwiniaHc  Fever 


Trflnite  to  Ae  Hononble  Jotepl  R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAKSA8 

ni  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuetdaw.  March  17.  1»S3 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansfti^  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  Housed 
I  include  herewith  a  very  fine  tribute  to 
our  good  friend  and  f onner  Member  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Joseph  R. 
Bryson. 

Joeeph  Bryson  was  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Hotxse  In  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, wholesome  living,  and  good 
citizenship.  Tbe  statement  that  follows 
is  a  beautiful  tribute  in  respect  to  the 
life  of  a  great  character: 

A  TaDTTTS  TD  How.  JOSXPH  R.  BXTBOW 

Another  great  soul  has  gone  from  us — a 
man  of  strong  conviction,  a  """n  of  quiet- 
neaa.  and  a  man  of  stanch  Chiistian  charac- 
ter, a  man  reelected  and  loved  in  hto  home 
community  and  across  tbe  Nation,  the 
Honorable  Joa^h  B.  Bryson. 

It  to  not  possible  to  express  the  teoad  ^twi 
deep  sorrow  of  the  temperance  foroea  of 
America  who  for  years  have  found  in  thto 
great  man  the  heart  and  soul  of  temperance 
sentiment  at  Its  finest.  It  is  Impoaslble  to 
express  the  vast  admiration  for  his  courage 
as  he  stood  steadfast  and  foursquare  against 
the  pressure  and  the  anhnoafty  of  the  organ- 
ized liquor  traffic. 

Joseph  R.  Bryson  received  and  merited  uni- 
versal respect  and  love  from  hto  fellow  Con- 
gressmen— both  those  who  shared  hto  views 
and  thoae  who  differed  with  Miw  Membera 
of  the  National  Temperance  and  Prohibition 
Oouncll  who  knew  him  and  many  of  hto  col- 
leagnes  were  constantly  made  aware  of  the 
admiration  and  esteem  In  which  thto  steady, 
quiet,  faithful  representative  of  hto  native 
State  was  heML 

Hto  paaalng  means  a  tragic  ksaa  to  every 
irieaa  who  works  and  prays  for  tbe  elim- 
ination of  the   great   foe   of  decency   and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$dav.  March  11,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  frMn  a 
prominent  physician  in  my  congressional 
district.  Dr.  Alfred  Rosskamm  Ross,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  meat  as 
a  cure  for  rheumatic  fever.  He  has  fur- 
nished me  with  some  information  on  thte 
subject  which,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Conghxssionai.  Rm> 


UNBAUUf  CXD  MXAT  DlTT  PXEVKHTS  RhXUICATIC 


m  the  Medical  Record  of  January  1946.  I 
concluded  that  an  unbalanced  meat  diet  pro- 
vents  rheumatic  fever  from  tha  following 
facta:  ^ 

Acute  rheumatism  to  moat  common  in  tha 
cold,  hiuaid  cUmate  of  the  British  t«i«>» 

It  most  frequently  attacks  teen-agers,  but 
imtn  the  start  of  World  War  n  not  a  single 
case  was  reported  among  the  weU-knowm 
Brittoh  private  boarding  schools.  Tlie  unbal- 
anced diet  of  these  teen-agers  was  based  on 
roast  beef,  beef  steaks,  and  a  few  lamb  chopa, 
^lUe  the  staple  foods  of  the  low-tncome 
groups,  with  high  tnddenoe  of  rtieumatlc 
fever,  eontiated  ot  mflk.  sugar,  bread  and 
butter.  Jam  and  cake. 

During  World  War  I.  the  Incidenee  of  rfaeu- 
matic  fever  among  Brittoh  scMlera  In  the 
Rench  trenches  was  surprisingly  low.  Fat 
four  winters  they  were  exposed  to  the  cold 
hiunid  climate  of  northern  France,  and  their 
food  ccmsisted  mainly  of  buUy  beef.  Moat 
of  them  had  more  meat  than  they  had  eaten 
In  aU  their  Uvea. 

About  2  years  after  the  first  pubtlcatton  of 
my  theory  that  an  unbalanced  meat  diet 
creates  immunity  to  rheumatic  fever,  Dr. 
A.  M.  Duncan  mentioned  a  few  facts  in  Lancet 
(6486:  919-921.  1947)  which  clearly  support 
my  theory.  According  to  him.  rheumatic 
fever  does  not  exist  faa  the  Yxikon.  The  chU- 
dren  live  huddled  together  In  vtrtually  un- 
ventilated  huts,  suffering  frequently  from 
streptococcal  sore  throate.  They  get  hardly 
anything  to  eat  but  meat. 


Lcfal  Bat  EzpennTc 


*  Zecharl^  Chafee.  Jr..  Amending  the  Con* 
atttutton  to  .Cripfrte  Treaties  (12  La.  L.  Bev. 
(Mar  »»)). 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jitesdav,  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  McGREQOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaito.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Concrkssional  Rkcoko  an 
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editorial  from  the  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio, 
newspaper,  one  of  the  outstanding 
papers  of  mr  district,  this  editorial  en- 
titled "Legal  but  Expensive,"  which 
clearly  demonstrates  the  attitude  of  the 
retiring  administration: 

One  phase  of  this  year's  change  In  admln- 
ktratlons,  heretofore  not  publicly  known, 
haa  Just  come  to  light. 

It  was  that  a  long  list  of  outgoing  officials 
took  fat  checks  with  them  when  they  wound 
up  their  Govenunem  activities  and  returned 
to  civilian  life. 

These  checks  were  for  terminal  leave  pay 
to  compensate  the  departing  officials  for 
vacation  time  which  accumxilated  during 
their  tenure  in  office. 

There  are  said  to  be  some  200  names  on 
this  list  so  the  bill  against  the  taxpayers  is 
bound  to  be  a  considerable  one. 

Full  details  have  not  been  made  public 
but  it  is  known  some  of  the  highest  ranking 
and  best  paid  officials,  including  some  Cab- 
inet officers,  benefited. 

For  instance  Walter  Donnelly,  whose  salary 
as  United  States  High  Commissioner  to  Ger- 
many was  •25.000  a  year,  had  •12,560  coming 
to  him. 

Others  Include:  Charles  Brannan,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  $6,921. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Snyder, 

Secretary    of    Interior    Oscar    Chapman. 

Secretary  of  Omnmerce  Charles  Sawyer. 
$3,933.  ' 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  $4,421, 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Lovett,  $4328. 

Postmaster  General  Jesse  Donaldson. 
$4,437. 

All  of  these,  as  Cabinet  members,  drew 
salaries  of  $22,500  annuaUy. 

And  then  there  were  Leon  Keyserllng, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Ksonomic  Advisers,  $5,492.  and  Mrs.  Key- 
serllng, who  was  employed  in  the  Commerce 
Department,  $1,243. 

Michael  Straus.  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner, got  $4,723. 

There  is  no  claim  that  any  of  these  pay- 
menU  were  Ulegal.  Under  the  law.  such  pay 
is  due  11  persons  at  their  separaUon  from 
the  Government  payroll. 

But  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  called  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  a  complete  list  of  such  payments 
to  aU  perMns  who  left  the  Government  be- 
tween last  November  l  and  February  15  and 
also  who  rw:elved  $10,000  or  more  in  annual 
salary. 

liayb*  It  wlU  bavt  something  to  say  about 
the  mattw.  ^^  ' 


TW  iBproTtment  of  Iroadeqaoit  Bay 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVS3 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  an 
editorial  from  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  of  March  8. 1953. 

The  fight  for  the  improvement  of  Iron- 
dequolt  Bay  began  back  in  the  1880's.  It 
has  received  renewed  vigor  through  the 
recent  organisation  of  the  Irondequoit 
Bay  Council.  This  alert  group  is  entitled 
to  every  legitimate  support  in  its  efforU 


to  advance  thla  project  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  surrounding  community. 
At  the  present  time  the  matter  rests  with 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  If  they 
should  determine  that  the  ratio  of  bene- 
fits to  costs  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
project,  it  will  then  become  a  matter  of 
congressional  determination  whether 
this  improvement  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  fimds  set  apart  for  such  purposes. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Thxt'll  Be  Making  ak  Ocsan  or  Erroar  To 
Opkn  Up  Old  Ibonokquoit  Bat 
There  Is  now  a  new,  correlated,  well-organ- 
laed  movement  afoot  to  reopen  and  beautify 
Irondequoit  Big^ 

This  Is  the  latest  chapter  in  one  of  the 
most  cvu-lous  stories  in  Rochester's  history. 
Everybody  wants  the  bay  opened:  there  is 
every  sensible  reason  for  opening  it,  and  not 
any  against  it;  the  cost  is  smaU  stacked 
against  the  benefits,  yet  every  organized 
movement  in  this  direction  in  p&st  years  has 
strangled  in  a  maze  of  redtape  or  been  suffo- 
cated in  a  paper  barrage  of  technicalities  and 
Cfmflicting  reports. 

There  it  is,  on  Rochester's  northeast  rim. 
a  deceptively  lovely  looking,  hlll-surroiwded 
body  of  water  several  mUes  long.  It  could  be 
a  paradise  for  fishermen  and  yachtsmen  and 
swlnuners,  a  proud  spot  of  finer  propertlep, 
a  showplace.  and  an  attraction  such  as  few 
cities  Ji  the  Nation  can  bout.  In..tead  its 
banks  show  the  crumbling  summer  homes 
bxillt  at  the  turn  of  the  century  or  before;  its 
waters  often  have  been  branded  impiire. 
and  are  almost  completely  stagnant;  only  the 
hardy  dare  swim  in  its  murky  depths;  only 
smaU  craft  dot  its  surface. 

One  might  think  from  this  that  there  Is 
a  manunoth  engineering  feat  involved,  as 
the  slicing  of  a  mountain  range,  in  order 
to  give  the  bay  a  navigable  outlet  instead 
of  the  tiny,  eilted-ln  aperture  which  now 
links  it  with  the  lake. 

On  the  contrary,  the  barrier  is  a  ridicu- 
loxosly  narrow  strip  of  sandy  soil.  Any  8-year- 
old  boy  can  throw  a  stone  acroas  it  from 
bay  to  lake.  It  U  so  sliver-lUce  that  at  some 
points  it  barely  suppmts  the  2-lane  ancient 
road  and  single-track  rail  line.  Many  of  the 
structiires  on  it  are  eyesores. 

Driving  over  this  spUnter  of  sandy  land. 
or  grazing  at  an  aerial  photograph  of  it. 
leaves  one  with  a  sense  of  unbelief — private 
Industry  or  public  bureaus  can  move  moun- 
tains, build  skyscrapers,  tunnel  through 
ranges,  yet  somehow  they  cant  get  started 
on  this  relatively  tiny  job. 

Perhaps  the  approach  has  been  wrong  In 
the  past — too  irate  or  impetuoxu.  We  don't 
pretend  to  know. 

Perhaps  the  cllDute  within  the  offices  of 
the  Army  engineers  has  been  unfavorable  in 
the  past.  We  dont  know  this  either,  al- 
though present  reports  are  that  the  climate 
Is  excellent  and  the  district  c^cer.  Col. 
Philip  Oarges,  U  both  interested  and  helpful. 
Perhaps  the  approach  in  the  past  never 
explored  other  possible  ways  of  getting  the 
Job  done  If  the  Army  Engineers  found  them- 
selves unable  to  help. 

At  any  rate.  It  has  all  been  rurious  and, 
as  we  said,  almost  \mbelievable. 

The  new  approach  to  the  opening  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  organization  formed  as  the 
Irondequoit  Bay  Council.  lu  membership 
includes  such  powerful  groups  as  the  Eagles 
Club — 28  organizaUons  in  aU,  from  boating 
enthusiasts  to  town  planners. 

The  argxunent  is  all  on  their  slde-^rom 
health  to  a  badly  needed  haven  for  dU- 
tressed  shipping  •  •  •  w«i.  the  arguments 
have  mied  pages  ot  fat  peutions  In  the 
past. 

AU  we  can  do  Is  to  wish  them  weU,  wish 
It  most  earnestly  and  honeaUy.  it  would 
take  BO  little  to  bring  back  the  beauty  and 
the  cleanliness  and  th«  usability  of  the  past. 


A$  St  Pill  Might  Look  at  Point  4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINIfXSOTA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVX3 

Tuesday.  March  10,  19S3 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Dorothy 
J.  Clark,  from  Rural  Missions: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 

September  10,  1952] 
As  9r.  PAtn.  MioBT  Look  at  Pourr  4 


(By  Dorothy  J.  Clark) 

We  may  speak  the  language  of  saerlfloa 
and  of  service,  but  if  we  have  no  love  in  our 
hearts  for  those  whom  we  help,  our  deeds 
will  have  no  more  effect  than  a  noisy  gong 
or  a  clanging  cymbal  whose  influence  fades 
away  with  lU  clamor. 

We  may  prophesy  the  urgency  of  giving 
technical  aid.  fathom  all  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  world,  and  have  stich  absolute 
faith  that  we  can  see  the  mountains  ot  hate 
and  fear  and  oppression  moved  from  their 
places  by  means  of  technical  asalstance.  but 
if  we  have  no  love  for  the  people  to  whom 
we  offer  our  skUls.  the  mountains  will  soon 
reappear  and  our  faith  in  technical  assist- 
ance will  count  for  nothing. 

Ws  may  distribute  through  point  4  all  the 
skill  and  know-how  we  possess.  We  may 
give  all  the  years  of  our  lives  to  serving  the 
needy  masses,  but  if.  through  it  all.  we  have 
no  love,  the  world  will  be  none  the  better 
for  o\ir  efforts. 

With  love  we  wUl  be  very  patient  In  shar- 
ing our  BkUls.  very  kind  In  our  worldwide 
contacts. 

With  love  we  wUl  know  no  Jealousy  of 
others  who  also  serve  the  needs  of  the  world, 
perhaps  more  effectively  than  we. 

With  love  we  will  not  feel  boastfully  right- 
eous in  om  serving,  but  rather  humbly 
thankful  that  we  may  help.  Nor  wUl  we 
put  on  airs— as  if  we  knew  all  the  answers 
and  had  the  only  soluUon  for  tbs  world's 
needs. 

With  love  we  will  never  rudely  assert  our 
superiority  of  know-how;  never  selfishly  seek 
praise  for  sharing  with  others  that  with 
which  we  have  so  abimdantly  been  blessed* 
never  become  Irriuted  at  the  slowness  with 
which  traditional  ways  of  doing  thing,  u« 
replaced  by  more  skUled  methods;  never  ba 
resentful  If  our  help  is  taken  for  granted. 

With  love  we  wui  never  be  glad  when 
others  fail  to  serve,  even  tho\«h  their  (aU- 
ure  might,  in  contrast,  make  us  anoear  aulta 
righteous.  -fi— •  ««»••• 

With  love  we  wUl  be  gladdened  by  evwy 
spark  of  goodneea.  every  evidence  of  gener- 
osity, every  gesture  of  helpfulness  we  can 
detect  in  the  lives  of  men. 

With  love  we  wUl  always  be  slow  to  expose 
the  faUures  and  weaknesses  of  other  govern- 
ments, other  nations,  other  peoples 

With  love  we  wUl  always  be  eager  to  be- 
lieve the  best  about  all  people,  even  when 
we  do  not  understand  their  way  of  life. 

With  love  there  wUl  be  no  end  to  our 
trust  of  human  nature,  no  fading  of  our 
hope  for  brotherhood,  no  limit  to  our  patient 
attempu  at  understanding  cxutoms  and  at- 
titudes which  are  new  to  us. 

With  love  the  effects  of  technical  assistance 
will  never  disappear. 

As  for  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
worW.  they  wUl  be  superseded;  as  for  point  4, 

.♦  «..,  ^^'  •■  '°*"  °^  "uperlor  know-how. 
it  will  be  superseded.  Por  our  know-how  la 
incomplete  and  our  technical  assUtanoe  Is 
incomplete,  but  when  peace  and  harmony 
come  to  the  world,  then  our  know-how  and 
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oar  pereeptk>n  of  the  task  at  hand  wlU  ba 


When  the  Idea  oi  twrbnleal  aid  was  a  yormg 
Idea,  we  boasted  ot  tt  like  ctaiMren:  we 
thought  of  it  aeiilahly  aa  our  idea,  like  chil- 
dren; and  we  argued  its  importance  ilka 
children;  now  that  the  Idea  has  grown  to 
the  stature  of  a  young  man  ready  to  embark 
upon  bis  career,  we  are  done  with  o\ir  child- 
ish ways  of  limiting  the  plan. 

At  preeent  we  see  darkly  the  bafOing  re- 
flections of  conflict  and  chaos,  of  disease  and 
deprivation  in  th^  mirror  of  Ufe.  But  soon 
we  shall  come  face  to  face  with  the  higher 
view  In  whteh  we  can  see  the  world  in  har- 
mony and  love  as  Ood  sees  It.  At  present 
we  are  learning  bit  by  bit  to  work  together 
toward  this  commnn  end.  but  the  day  is 
coming  when  we  shall  imderstand  more  fully 
how  men  may  Uv«  tossOier. 

Thus  faith  that  God  has  the  power  to 
move  the  mountains  of  fear  and  oppression. 
hope  for  friendship  among  all  nations  and 
peoples,  and  love  which  kaowe  no  bound- 
arias — these  three  last  on — but  the  greatest 
of  these  la  love.  Let  oa  make  love  o\ir  trams 
Of  reference;  than  aet  our  hearts  to  do  tMf 
Job. 


LMt  S«iMit  W IW  CrM« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  ULLER 

orcAUrcNntu 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSaMTATITBS 

Wednesdav.  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spesker,  I  was  Intensely  interested  in 
reading  a  story  by  John  Casserly  entitled 
"Little  sergeant  of  the  Cross."  Casserly 
was  with  the  45tb  Division,  one  of  the 
great  battle-tried  divisions  of  thla  eoun- 
try,  during  some  of  its  tough  fighting  in 


8gt.  LorHoa  BDiasa,  of  Baler,  Quezon 
Province.  Philippines,  was  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  battalion  commanded  by 
CoL  Ramon  Aguirre.  who  says,  "He  li 
one  of  my  bravest"  Sergeant  Bihaaa  la 
flghtinc  comnrantem  with  the  fervor  of 
the  anotant  Chriatian  cmsadera. 

He  knows  that  Ood  ts  on  our  side,  and 
he  has  fatth  In  Ood. 

The  bond  that  baa  been  aaUbUshed  be- 
tween  the  RepubUe  of  the  PhUUiplnes 
and  the  United  States  la  Intenatfled  by 
the  wrvleas  of  such  men  aa  "The  LHtle 
Sergeant  of  the  Cross. "  We  in  the  Con- 
gress can  afTord  to  take  a  minute  out  to 
salute  this  brave  warrior  who  fights  on 
our  side. 

The  story  follows: 

"l^mm  ScBOBaifr  or  Caoaa*  Olbnchss  Oraa^ 

va  nr  Tmr,  Oroav  or  Baavorr  ttmMvmrmo 

(By  John  Casserly) 

With  tri  4Sth  DnrisioM  at  Koaaa. — ^"Ths 
UtUe  Sergeant  of  the  Cross"  slept  today  after 
a  night  behind  his  hocking  marhlnegtm. 

The  ai -year -old  aokUer.  Loretoa  Blhaaa.  of 
Baler.  Quaron  Provtnca,  PhlUppAxMB.  clanched 
acrusUls  In  his  fist. 

Ool.  Ramon  Agultra.  of  CadtB.  47-y«ar-oUl 
enmmanrtsr  of  the  PMHpp«ns  hatf  linn.  saUt 
softly: 

"B*  Is  ona  of  my  bravMit." 

The  Koraaa  war  career  of  this  dwoiit  Itttls 
soldlar  la  a  tributa  to  hla  faith.  Ha  baa  vol. 
nntearad  for  many  daagarous  patrols,  f aelBg 
almoal  oartaln  deatk  on  aevsral  of  Ihem  but 


■draetilaaly  latiiilug   aafely  eacSi 

clasping  his  crudflz. 

Last  night,  he  squared  an  of  his  lao  pounds 
behind  a  maefainagon  wMcta  ^at  deattk  at 
about  ISO  North  Koreans  who  charged  to 
Vithln  60  yards  of  hla  company^  p«fttV?w, 

He  said  he  prayed. 

The  tiny  trooper  added: 

**I  have  offered  my  life  many  thnea  to  tha 
Mother  of  God  and  to  her  Son." 

Sergeant  Blhaaa  is  the  smallest  Philippine 
soldier  to  serve  on  the  front  Unea  In  Korea. 
He  is  only  5  feet  and  2  inches  talL 

One  of  his  moat  daring  ezplotta  was  in  a 
hm  fight  last  June  21.  Chinese  circled  a 
Plllplno  unit  with  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  Filipinos  tossed  their  last  grenade  and 
then  fixed  their  bayonets. 

"We  were  dying."  the  sca-geant  said.  "Tliey 
asked  for  volunteers  to  get  grenades  from  the 
dead  and  wounded.    I  asked  to  go. 

He  moved  from  dead  man  to  dead  man  and 
to  the  wounded,  coldly  stripping  them  of 
grenades  tied  to  their  bodies. 

"Chinese  sero-te  on  me  with  mortars,**  the 
sergeant  continued. 

"Pour  times  I  went  to  get  grenades — each 
ttrae  bringing  them  back  to  the  men  In  our 
trenches." 

Over  and  over,  the  young  soldier  clenched 
a  silver  cross  hanging  from  a  silver  cord, 
drawing  strength  from  it. 

"I  got  25  grenadee  from  the  dead,"  he  said 
In  a  regretful  voiee.  "I  took  about  90  more 
from  the  wounded. 

"I  saw  a  Chinese  sneaking  througb  a 
trendi  to  get  me.  I  went  to  meet  hfan  and 
killed  him  with  my  bayonet.  Nobody  at- 
tadced  me  untH  the  third  time  I  went  oat. 
Then  a  Cihlnese  waited  tar  me — a  Mg  man. 
It  was  a  long  fight.  I  took  ray  bayonet  off 
my  rifle  and  threw  it  into  his  chest." 

Ofllcers  said  that  while  Blhasa  searched  for 
grenadee.  he  stopped  to  recite  the  Aet  of 
OoBtrition  with  dying  Filipino  seridters. 

"T  pray  with  them."  the  young  st^dler  said. 
"and  asked  God  to  forgive  vu  our  stes." 

Seriously,  almost  solemnly,  the  little  ser- 
geant added: 

"I  said  the  Our  Father  and  Ball  liary 
when  I  was  ctHlectlng  grenades.  I  thought 
Z  was  going  to  die  that  day.  I  kissed  my  eroas 
and  asked  Ood  and  Mother  Mary  to  watch 
over  me.    If  I  die,  I  will  go  home  to  them." 

The  sergeant  has  been  awarded  the  Philip- 
pine Merit  Medal.  He  also  hM  been  reoom- 
Bwadad  for  tha  saeond  highest  honor  given 
a  Philippine  soldier — ^the  Gold  Croaa. 

"1  am  goli>g  home  soon."  he  said.  "I  will 
finlah  high  school  ami  then  ha  a  soldier  aU 
my  lira.'* 

TIM  Uttla  warrior  tnAad  Mt  oross  of  <Mn. 
nicked  silver  beneath  his  flak-vatt  and  again 
doaed  his  ayaa  to  taat» 


ResohtieB  Adepted  by  die 
Ceolj  (Kaas.)  CattkmeE't  Atsock- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 


IN  THX  ROtTSE  OP  RBPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1953 

BCr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Bfir.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  approved  by 
the  House.  I  am  encloelng  herewith  a 
reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  Greenwood 
County  CftUtemen's  Association,  of 
Greenwood  Ooimty,  Kans.  Thlsassoeta- 
tk»  Is  eoBiposed  of  a  large  group  of  sub- 
stantial and  infloential  fanners  and  ttre- 


stock  men  engisged  in  the  cattle  industry 
in  the  Flint  Hills  area  of  Kansas.  They 
express  their  views  on  the  question  of 
livestock  prices,  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Whereas  there  haa  been  a  general  decline 
In  farm  prices,  we  feel  that  Government  sup- 
ports are  the  only  practical  maasure  of  nuiin- 
talning  prices  that  wUl  make  it  poesible  for 
the  family-type  farms  to  nmlntaln  their  pres- 
ent standard  of  living;   and 

Whereas  declines  of  farm  prices  have  al- 
ways been  forerunners  of  general  price  de- 
clines, we  feel  that  Oovemment  supports  of 
farm  prtcea  wlU  be  fuUy  jxiatiSed  not  only  to 
farmers  but  to  all  segments  of  populatian 
In  the  United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Ottumwa  Farmers 
Union  local,  meeting  March  13.  1953,  urges 
you  to  work  and  to  vote  for  100-percent  sup- 
ports on  the  baste  crops  and  at  least  90  per- 
cent oo  ao-called  perlahabtes  and  especially 
MX  cattla.  hogs,  dairy  products,  and  poultry 
products. 

jMtKWB  R.  Whixs; 

SecreUuTf. 


Ra«o  Mkister  Urrss  Support  ef 
Un-American  Adivfties  Conuuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

Cr  TLTJWOIS 

IN  THE  HOCrSS  OP  represehtativbs 

Mondajt,  March  16, 1953 

Ur.VEUOEw  lir.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  tiie  following  excerpt  from  Right 
Start  for  the  Day  network  broadcast 
from  WOL.  Wasfahigton.  D.  C,  F^ebru- 
ary  25. 19«.  by  Dr.  Dale  Crowley: 

"Hie  effort  on  the  part  of  oartaln  mhktetars 
to  thwart  the  noM*  work  of  tha  congraa 
atonal  Un-Amerlcwa  AetWUtaa  Coaomlttea  Is 
to  be  deirtorad  hy  aU  patriotic  Americana 
The  Invaatlgatlon  of  suhrarslva  Influancaa  In 
oar  schools  la  aot  only  tlaatf y.  U  Is  baltetaC 
It  sfaoMld  Have  basn  ctona  as  yoaia  a^D. 

Thaas  aabotaura  irtko  parada  ondar  the 
gulsa  of  so-called  academic  freedom  ahouid 
taava  baaa  tsrrstad  out  of  our  aduoatlooal  ta- 
•tttutloaa  loag  a«a.  What  right  baa  any 
OoKkmunlst  sympsthtast  to  tsaek  In  any 
aehoc^  In  a  oouatry  fouaAad  on  the  taaeh> 
Ings  of  tha  Blblaf 

It  la  both  illitiiiaalin  and  dlagostlsig  to  asa 
thasa  anamlaa  of  Amarlea  shMdad  by  prom- 
inent churchmen.  71m  true  diMctar  of 
■wdem  raUglooa  llbaraUsm  (of  whldli  I  have 
frequently  warned  my  audlanees)  Is  now 
•omlng  to  ll^t.  BaCora  thte  coptrovetsy  la 
over  we  ahaU  all  be  wiser  eonewnlng  tha 
vnhoty  designs  of  the  modernists,  many  of 
whom  are  Influenced  by  London'a  Red  Dean 
of  Canterbury. 

•  While  aoma  are  aetttng  up  su^  a  howl 
about  "academic  freedom,"  it  is  high  tlma 
that  some  of  us  spealc  on  behalf  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America  who  deserve  the  free- 
dom to  loam  and  to  cherish  the  Ideals  of  true 
Amerleantan  and  not  to  be  theae  devUlah 
saboteurs  of  freedom  in  the  classrooms,  these 
kaow-lt-an,  pin-whlakered  Janlnsans 

Let  us  pray  that  90,000.000  letters  wtl! 
reach  our  true  patriots  In  Oongrass.  ssiutliig 
wh<dahearted  baddng  to  tha  I7n-Amerleaa 
Aetlvltlaa  Committee  and  to  all  otbem  who 
fight  the  battle  for  the  survival  of  Amarioa 
tri  the  Bans  ot  ClnngTssSi 
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Tarfet — ^Aacrica 


EXTENSION  OP  RElkCARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

t»  I^OUXSJAM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le&Te 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Fletcher 
Knebel.^om  the  Washington  Efvening 
Star: 


Tasckt — Amxuca — Staun  EmAcm>  Lotaltt 
Oatb  PSom  Nm  Amxkican  Rkd  Chuts 

(By  Pletcher  Knebel) 

Red  Rtiasia's  SO-year  wcret  plot  to  plant 
the  hammer  and  sickle  on  American  soil 
always  gained  its  driving  thrust  from  the 
mind  of  Joeef  Stalin. 

More  than  3  years  of  proceedings  before 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  make 
that  clear  to  those  who  cull  the  3  million 
words  of  testimony  from  former  American 
Communists  and  loyal  citizens  planted  In  the 
party  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

If  the  average  American  dtiring  the  thir- 
ties and  early  forties  Was  in  doubt  as  to 
Stalin's  Intent  toward  the  United  States,  no 
such  confusion  existed  among  the  top  lead- 
ers of  the  American  Communist  Party. 

Nine  of  the  American  Commvmist  chief- 
tains took  an  oath  ot  fealty  to  the  Red  gen- 
erallaslmo  in  1935  at  a  time  when  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevelfs  New  Deal  held  away  In 
America. 

Hie  nine  American  Communists  traveled 
to  Moscow  as  delegates  to  the  Seventh  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
and  took  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  "Comrade 
Stalin,  leader,  teacher,  and  friend  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  oppressed  of  the  whole  world." 

SIX   STIIX   AKX   KED   T.«*n»^^ 

They  declared  that  "the  Commimlats  will 
always  and  everywhere  be  faithful  to  the 
end  to  the  great  and  invincible  banner  of 
Marx.  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin"  and  that 
"under  this  banner  ccHnmunism  will  tri- 
umph throughout  the  world." 

Of  the  Americans  who  took  and  approved 
this  oath,  according  to  the  findings  of  a 
board  hearing  panel,  six  are  still  leaders  of 
the  American  Commiinist  Party,  William  Z. 
Foster,  John  Williamson.  Gilbert  Green,  Jack 
Stachel.  William  Schneiderman,  and  Martha 
Stone. 

Dimltri  Z.  Manullsky,  then  Russian  boss 
of  the  Comintern,  set  the  stage  for  the  oath 
to  Stalin  with  a  speech  to  the  American  dele- 
gation prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Comin- 
tern's wcvld  congress.  Manullsky  declared 
that  the  first  allegiance  of  all  American 
Communists  must  be  to  the  workers'  father- 
land— the  Soviet  Union. 

Details  of  the  oath-taking  in  Moscow  were 
given  the  hearing  panel  by  Louis  p.  Budenz. 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  from  1035 
to  1945.  Although  Budenz  was  not  in  Mos- 
cow, he  testified  he  was  shown  the  resolution 
by  Jack  Stachel.  He  said  Stachel  told  him 
that  all  Communist  leaders  from  around  the 
world  took  the  basic  pledge  of  loyalty  to 
Stalin. 

tncrrxD  statss  poLmciAirs  watcbxd 
Nathaniel  Honlg.  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  from  1927  to  1939,  tes- 
tified that  In  1035  the  high  command  of  the 
Communist  International  was  screening  can- 
didates for  public  office  in  countries  far  from 
Russia's  border. 

Candidates  for  public  office  In  the  United 
States  went  under  the  microscc^>e  in  Mos- 
cow's Comintern  Building.  Here  the  Rus- 
sian Red  leaders  decided  which  candidates 
the  American  Communists  should  support  at 
home.    No   election   was   too   localised  for 


pvty  attenUon  If  IfOaoow  beUered  advan- 
tage could  be  gained  there. 

With  America  stUl  struggling  in  the  tall 
end  of  the  great  depression.  Stalin  and  his 
lieutenants  saw  another  area  where  Amer- 
ica's economy  could  be  stirred  to  Moscow's 
advantage.  A  courier  left  Russia  one  day 
with  a  directive  to  Communist  headquarters 
in  New  York.  His  orders — organize  relief 
demonstrations  and  accuse  city  and  Federal 
<^Bcials  of  falling  to  feed  the  unemployed. 

The  high  commands  of  the  Comintern  and 
the  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions  joint- 
ly made  the  decision  to  stir  trouble  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Jobless,  many  of  them  eking  out 
a  Uvlng  on  WPA  projects.  Honlg  testified 
he  saw  a  letter  from  Earl  Browder,  then  the 
American  Communist  leader,  to  the  Comin- 
tern, stating  that  he  was  trying  to  carry  out 
the  latest  relief  directive. 

LABOa  pttblications  subsdbsd 

witnesses  said  the  Comintern  supplied  di- 
rect subsidies  to  Red  labor  publications  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  Including  the 
magazine.  Labor  Unity. 

Elaborate  Moscow  instructions  went 
through  J.  Peters,  its  roving  underground 
ambassador  In  this  country,  at  this  period  to 
establish  hidden  relay  staUona  in  North  Car- 
olina. Paul  Crouch,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  from  1027  to  1942,  testified  to 
the  setup  he  operated  under  Peters'  direction. 

Crouch  established  a  secret  reserve  press 
at  Chapel  Hill,  named  a  North  Carolina  pro- 
fessor as  an  undergroxmd  district  agent. 
cached  funds,  developed  a  farm  hldaway  5 
nUlee  outside  Nashville.  Tenn..  ordered  the 
party  to  break  down  Into  small  cells  and 
establish  a  conduit  system  to  Mexico.  All 
this  in  event  Moscow  gave  the  signal  to  dls- 
■olve  (^>en  Com\inlat  operations  and  plunge 
into  the  underground  network. 

The  flcUon  that  the  Daily  Worker.  New 
York  Communist  newspaper,  operated  free 
of  Moscow  control  was  exploded  in  testlmcHiy 
before  the  board  by  Budenz. 

He  testified  that  Stalin's  Une  for  American 
Communists  usually  came  via  the  Dally 
Worker,  which  received  Ita  political  news  and 
directives  from  abroad  throiigh  the  Runag 
news  agency.  Special  nuKhines  In  the  Dally 
Worker's  New  York  offices  brought  this  line 
direct  from  Moscow.  Rxmag,  said  Budenz. 
served  the-dual  purpose  of  transmitting  the 
party  line  from  Moscow  and  subsidizing  the 
Worker  by  giving  It  a  bundle  of  free  news 
each  night. 

To  remove  any  doubts  of  the  Daily  Worker's 
direct  reliance  on  Moscow,  the  underground 
specialist  Peters  frequently  called  on  editors 
to  bring  the  secret  word  frcxn  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  Budenz. 

GUARD  aflTLTXATION  bltPHEU  UP 

Dictator  Stalin  wasnt  satisfied  with  Com- 
munist progress  in  subverting  the  United 
States  National  Guard.  In  1035  two  Comin- 
tern agents.  Peters  and  the  notcn-lous  Ger- 
hart  Blsler,  called  a  strategy  conference  at  a 
camp  near  New  York.  Peters  demanded  es- 
tablishment of  more  ceUs  in  the  Guard  and 
intensified  distribution  of  red  literature  to 
guardsmen.  John  Lautner,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  from  1929  to  1050,  gave 
the  panel  testimony  on  the  National  G\iard 
moves. 

A  second  San  Francisco  strike,  the  water- 
front tie-up  of  1936,  has  beer  traced  directly 
to  Moscow  through  testimony  of  Honlg.  Res- 
olutions adopted  at  the  Comintern  congress 
In  Moscow  in  1935,  calling  for  revolutionary 
organization  of  the  proletariat,  were  used  by 
United  States  Communists  who  planned  the 
strike. 

Moscow  kept  such  close  tabs  on  Commu- 
nists in  America  at  this  time  that  it  ordered 
the  minutes  of  all  central  conmilttee  meet- 
ings and  conventions  to  be  sent  to  Russia, 
according  to  Manning  Johnson,  a  Commimist 
member  from  1930  to  1940. 

Because  of  this  review  American  Red  lead- 
ers were  careful  to  "revise  and  extend"  their 


remarks  In  the  minutes,  even  as  American 
legislators  do  for  the  CoNoasssioNAi.  Rboobs. 
By  this  process  of  Moscow  review,  Stalin 
could  keep  a  month-by-month  tab  on  the 
unfolding  of  his  strategy  In  the  UnltMt 
States. 


Holier  Tkaa  Tko« 


EXTENSION  OP -REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAUrosMiA 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  17.  19S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoM.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  J.  C.  Phillips,  from  the  Borger  (Tex.) 
News-Herald  of  March  12.  1953: 
HoLm  Than  Trou 
(By  J.  C.  Phillips) 

OongratulaUons  to  United  SUtea  Repr*. 
sentatlve  Haxolo  Vklos.  chairman  of  the 
House  Un-American  AcUvltles  Committee. 
In  his  own  words.  "I  have  no  fear  in  pitting 
my  support  against  that  element  supporting 
the  Roosevelt  point  of  view." 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  continues  to  make  head- 
way in  our  country,  flaunting  ita  lies  and 
brazen  declarations  against  our  way  of  life. 

No  matter  how  many  Umes  elemenU  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  are  slapped  down, 
discredited,  and  practically  obliterated  by 
the  forces  of  truth,  they  spring  right  back 
with  the  same  old  shoddy  merchandlae  of 
hate  and  the  athelsUc  phUosophy  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men. 

This  evU  thing  never  lacks  for  support 
from  the  naive  and  gullible  amcmg  us  as 
well  as  from  those  peeudollberals  In  our 
nauonal  leadership  with  a  poUtlcal  bias  to 
serve. 

It  looks  like  yoxmg  Roosevelt.  Identified 
with  Trumanism  and  its  supporting  ele- 
ment known  as  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  an  organization  not  noted  for  any 
enthusiastic  endeavors  to  expose  or  discredit 
communism  in  our  Government,  has  gotten 
himself  out  on  a  limb. 

Mr.  RoosKVKLT  was  simply  too  impatient 
to  get  out  his  ax  and  whack  away  at  our 
new  chairman  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives,  United 
States  Congress. 

He  looks  rather  silly,  anyway  you  look  at 
him  and  particularly  now  that  the  facts  are 
made  known  to  the  American  people. 

What  happened  is  this:  reporters  deliber- 
ately asked  leading  and  tricky  questions  of 
Chairman  Vclds,  regarding  the  possibility  of 
investigating  communism  In  oiir  churches. 
Mr.  Veldk  did  not  aUow  himself  to  be  caught 
in  a  trap.  ^^ 

He  simply  explained  an  obvious  fact,  that 
there  is  evidence  of  communism  on  the  part 
of  some  people  identified  with  religion.  He 
did  not  commit  himself  on  whether  an  Ui- 
vestlgatlon^  into  the  churches  was  contem- 
plated by  his  committee. 

If  the  Communlsu  can  find  sanctuary 
within  our  Christian  churches  then  Indeed 
there  is  little  that  we  can  do  in  order  to 
combat  this  evU  thing,  because  our  western 
clvUlzatlon  is  founded  on  the  high  principles 
of  our  Christian  religion.        ^     *"        *' 

When  naive  and  gullible  church  leaden 
become  fellow  travelers  either  directly  or 
indirectly  giving  support  to  the  godless, 
atheist,  political,  social,  and  economic  phi- 
losophies of  Karl  Marx  and  the  present-day 
Communist  Party  line,  not  only  are  the 
American  people  being  led  away  from  God. 
by  the  very  leaders  who  most  of  all  are  re- 
spoiisible  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
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the  elimination  of  the  darkn— g  of  atheism 
and  the  antichrist,  but  they  are  also  being 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  a  tyranny  deter- 
mined upon  the  crucifixion  of  millions  of 
Innocent  and  helpless  men.  women,  and 
chUdrsn  in  order  to  have  the  world  peopled 
only  with  those  utterly  devoid  of  any  power 
to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves  and  totally 
divorced  from  God. 

Soviet  Rusala  Is  capable  of  practicing  the 
greatest  sham  and  deceit,  even  to  the  extent 
of  denying  the  thing  that  obviously  they  ai« 
guilty  of,  when  the  guUt  Is  there  for  all  to 
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News  out  of  Soviet  Russia  tells  us  of  peo- 
ple pouring  into  the  churches  to  pray  for 
Stalin,  the  godleaa.  now  gone  and  nobody 
knows  where. 
Imagine  that. 

They  would  have  us  lieUeve  that  people 
In  RussU  are  free  to  pracUoe  religion,  which 
they  are  not.  although  some  churches  are 
kept  open  for  reasons  of  particxilar  advan- 
tage to  the  Communist  c>verlords. 

What  the  American  people  need  to  know 
Is  that  once  an  otherwise  Christian  man  or 
woman  becomes  a  Com^munlst  he  or  she 
ceasss  to  be  a  Christian. 

Although  many  of  the  name*  of  people 
Identified  with  Communists  In  this  oountay 
are  Jewish,  it  must  be  remembered  that  once 
these  people  become  Communists,  they  are 
no  longer  Jewish.  This  h>  because  they  have 
forsaken  their  God  and  their  people  to  be- 
come Oommunlsts;  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  Oommunlata. 

It  la  most  unfair  to  ths  millions  of  God- 
fearing Jewish  people,  who  give  our  Oorem- 
ment  their  undivided  loyalty,  that  theae 
relatively  few.  who  betray  and  desert  their 
Ood  and  their  people  In  order  to  become 
atheist  Oommunlsts.  do  not  change  their 
namea  so  that  their  betrayal  and  treason 
might  not  bring  discredit  upon  a  great  mass 
of  loyal,  cooscleatlous.  and  God-fearing 
Americans. 

One  way  to  become  unpopular  with  a  cer- 
tain element  in  this  country  is  to  find  yovir- 
self  actively  engaged  in  effective  opposition 
to  the  Oommunlst  oonsi>lracy.  particularly 
In  our  Government,  in  cur  schools,  in  our 
labor  unions,  in  our  means  of  conunimica- 
tlon  such  as  the  radio,  television,  and  the 
movies.  In  the  literary  world  and  now  In  our 
chiurches. 

Those  hardaeC  hit  are  usually  the  first  to 
■quawk:  but  th«  strangest  paradox  of  the 
age,  Is  that  usually  the  first  to  squawk  are 
not  the  known  communists  but  a  certain 
type  of  peeudo-liberal  who  would  be  in- 
svdted  If  you  called  him  a  Communist  yet 
who,  himself,  has  never  made  any  known 
contribution  toward  the  expoei  and  elimina- 
tion of  elementa  of  the  Oommunlst  con- 
spiracy within  any  phass  of  our  national  life. 
Just  let  any  American  cry  out  against  the 
infiltration  of  the  OcMnmunlst  Party  line 
Into  our  educational  Institutions  and  he  is 
immediately  branded  as  an  enemy  of  oiir 
schools  and  academic  freedom. 

Just  let  any  American  cry  out  against  the 
Infiltration  of  the  Communist  Party  line  into 
our  labor  unions  and  he  Is  Inunediately 
branded  as  antllabor. 

Just  let  any  American  cry  out  against 
the  infiltration  of  the  Oommunlst  Party  line 
into  our  Government  and  he  is  inunediately 
branded  as  a  reactionary,  a  bigot,  and  a  hys- 
terical radicaL 

Just  let  any  American  cry  out  against 
Communists  and  pro-Communists  with  Jew- 
ish names,  such  as  the  Roeenbergs,  and  he 
Is  immediately  branded  as  an  anti-Semite. 
Just  let  any  American  cry  out  against 
men  high  In  the  leadership  of  our  Christian 
churches  who  are  defending  and  supporting 
the  Communist  Party  line,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
and  he  is  immediately  branded  as  an  enemy 
of  religion. 

Other  names  earned  by  courageous  Amer- 
icans  effectively   flght<"g   the   Oommunlst 


conspiracy  are  witch  huntan.  nd  balten, 
demagoguea,  publicity  seekers,  and  eoma 
that  do  not  bear  repeating  heia. 

The  touch-me-not,  holier-than-thou  atti- 
tude on  the  part  at  the  self-rlghteotis,  bras- 
enly  denying  the  preponderance  of  evldenca 
«poelng  treason,  sabotage  and  InfUtratlon 
of  Commtmlsts.  feUow  travelers,  and  the 
strange  charactera  supporting  the  Commu- 
nut  Party  Une,  particularly  wnen  these  self- 
righteous  defenders  and  apologists  are  prom- 
inent In  positions  of  leadership  within  otir 
country,  has  done  and  is  doing  more  to 
betray  our  Nation  to  its  destruction  than 
aU  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  known  Com- 
munists in  this  country. 

Wherever  loyal  Americans  t\im.  It  some- 
times seems  that  the  odds  are  against  them. 

MacArthur  told  us  how  we  cotUd  and  should 
win  the  war  in  Korea.  The  Truman-Acheeon 
appeasers  promptly  removed  him  from  com- 
mand. 

OuUpoken  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  re- 
moved from  his  command,  stands  firm  behind 
his  story  that  during  his  22  months  in  Korea 
our  soldiers  there  were  short  of  anunimitlon. 
He  is  getting  the  same  treatment  that  sought 
to  discredit  MacArthur;  however,  today  we 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  commission 
inveetlgating  his  charges  has  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  his  story  regarding  the  deplora- 
ble shortages  of  ammunition. 

No  matter  how  many  of  our  men  we  sacrl- 
flce  on  foreign  battlefields,  we  cannot  win  as 
long  as  the  enemy  is  eating  at  the  heart  and 
▼Itals  of  our  NaUon,  right  here  at  home. 

It  Is  time  that  leaders  arise  within  our 
churches,  within  our  tchooiM  and  colleges, 
within  our  unions,  within  our  literary  pro- 
fession, within  the  publishing  business,  and 
within  our  means  of  communications,  with 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  expoee  within 
their  own  particular  fields  of  endeavor  thoae 
evil  men  and  influences  subtly  and  cunningly 
plotting,  planning,  and  working,  day  and 
night,  to  overthrow  our  Government  and  to 
establish  over  our  graves  and  on  the  aahea 
of  our  Christian  and  western  civilization 
a  total  and  brutal  tyranny  over  the  ?T><nds 
and  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 


Electric  Power  and  tke  Atonic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  IKOIANA 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITSD  STATXS 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  steam  generating  plant  in  the 
world  is  now  under  construction  in  my 
State  of  Indiana  by  the  Indiana-Ken- 
tucky Electric  Corp.  near  Madison. 

It  was  my  pleasure  several  weeks  ago 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
breaking  of  ground  for  this  plant,  which 
will  provide  electric  energy  for  the  atom- 
ic energy  plant  in  our  neighboring  State 
of  Ohio. 

As  a  peat  of  those  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Philip  Spom.  president  of  the  company, 
made  some  excellent  remarks  which  now 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  magazine 
Electric  Engineering. 

I  believe  Mr.  l^x>m's  remarks  are  so 
significant  that  I  now  request  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendiz  oi  the  Congrkssiomal  Rccoro. 
The  remarks  are  submitted  herewith. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou», 
as  follows: 

XLBCTBac  POWIB  AND  THS  ATOMIC  BOMB 

(By  PhlUp  Spom) 
(Text  of  remarks  at  the  ceremony  attend- 
ant upon  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the 
Cllf  ty  Creek  plant  of  the  Indiana-Kentucky 
Electric  Corp.  at  Madison.  Ind..  Deoember 
6,  1062.) 

We  have  met  here  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  marking  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction ot  a  large  power  plant  destined,  we 
beUeve,  to  be  one  of  the  great  power  plants 
of  the  world.  This  plant,  when  completed 
in  1966,  will  generate  annually  doee  to  10 
billion  kilowatt-hours.  This  Is  more  elec- 
tric energy  than  was  utillaed  in  1961  in  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana  and  33  percent  more 
than  the  energy  generated  In  1961  at  the 
great  Boulder  Dam  and  at  the  BonnevUle 
Dam  combined.  The  energy  will  be  delivered 
to  and  will  be  utillxed  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  new  dilTuslon  plant  now  being 
constructed  in  Pike  County,  north  of  Ports- 
mouth, CNiio.  The  principal  objective  of  a 
diffusion  plant  is  the  separation  of  the  two 
components  of  natural  uranitmi  so  that  one 
of  them,  uranium  236,  becomes  available  In 
greater  concentration  than  It  Is  fotmd  in  the 
natural  state.  The  uranium  2S6  component 
Is  a  fissionable  material.  It  U  because  of  ita 
characteristic  ability  to  undergo  fission.  Its 
abUlty  to  sustain  a  breaking  up  of  its  atoms 
by  a  chain  reaction,  that  it  becomes  highly 
valuable  as  a  material  for  atomic  bmnbs. 
Thus  the  electric  power  that  we  shall  pro- 
duce here  will  help  make  an  Important  ma- 
terial— the  most  Important  material,  la 
fact — Involved  in  an  atomic  bomb. 

We  need  atomic  bombs  today  because  tb» 
world  we  Uve  in  is  the  kind  of  world  it  Is. 
We  need  atomic  bombs  to  guard  and  protect 
otuMlves  against  attack  by  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  attack  ub.  We  need 
atomic  bombs  to  be  able  to  retaliate  in  force 
and  in  kind  in  case,  contrary  to  all  that  Is 
decent  and  sensible,  oiu*  enemies  attack  us: 
we  must  be  In  position  to  retaliate  to  save 
oiuselves  from  complete  subjiigatlon  cm*  per- 
haps even  extinction.  The  bombs  that  the 
power  to  be  produced  In  this  plant  will  help 
make,  and  this  power  therefore,  are  needed 
for  the  safety  and  protection  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  great  land  of  ours, 
and  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the 
entire  free  world.  For  the  present,  we  can- 
not do  without  these  bombs  and  without 
this  power. 

Tet  It  Is  disheartening  to  think  that  so 
much  of  our  great  heritage  as  reflected  in 
our  scientific  endowment,  in  our  great  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  in  the  great  array 
of  engineering  talent,  and  in  the  labor  of 
BO  many  thousands  of  men  which  will  be 
necessary  to  create  and  bring  Into  being 
this  great  power  plant,  wlU  be  dedicated 
to  the  uses  of  war  and.  in  the  final  analyals 
therefore,  apparently  to  destruction  and  de- 
structive use.  But  that  is  only  a  superficial 
view.  If  you  examine  the  situation  more 
closely,  you  will  find  first  that  the  creation 
of  this  great  source  of  electric  power,  and 
through  it  the  awesome  force  and  power 
resident  in  the  atomic  bomb,  will  exert  Its 
greatest  influence  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Initi- 
ation <rf  acts  of  destruction  which  always 
follow  acts  of  aggression.  There  is  soimd 
basis  for  even  greater  hopefulness,  for  con- 
structive hope  from  these  labors  and  from 
the  expenditure  of  all  this  power  and  energy. 
If  the  policy  of  conciliation  toward  every 
zxation  of  good  will  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
If  the  policy  of  helpfulness  to  all  those  who 
are  not  as  fortimately  sittiated  as  we  are  as 
a  nation  and  who  are  anxious  to  in^nrove 
their  physical  and  spiritual  lot  in  this  world; 
If  the  poUcy  of  forebearance  coupled  with 
a  policy  of  strength  which  assures  that  the 
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larebcaranoe  Is  not  inMnterpreCed  for 

neas;  IT  this  whole  policy  bears  fruit.  th«n 
■ome  day  tbe  dlifimiuu  operation  In  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  will  come  to  a  standstill. 

Wbat  of  tbls  great  power  plant  wboee 
construction  we  are  initiating?  What  will 
happen  to  it?  Will  K  too  come  to  a  stand- 
stlllf  Ro.  It  will  keep  on  operating.  It 
wlU.  ta  that  case,  become  available  to  pro- 
yiOm  additional  power  to  hundreds  of  com- 
mimlties  in  tbe  great  State  of  bidiana  and 
In  surrounding  States;  to  millions  of  people 
on  U»  farms,  in  tbe  great  Industrial  estab- 
lishments that  are  scattered  over  thousands 
of  miles.  In  the  cities  and  comoiunltles  oC 
these  States,  and  to  miiUoais  of  people  in 
their  homes.  They  aU  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive in  greatv  measive  the  blessings,  the 
burden-llXtlng  relief  that  oooms  and  the 
human  enjoyment  of  living  that  is  made 
svsllahls  InuB  a  atwtm  ahundairt  ^iwi  pwrt 
•oonomic  power  supply. 

Ueanwhile.  we  have  a  great  and  difficult 
task  ahead  of  xm.  We  must  therefore  put 
our  ahoiilders  to  the  wheel  and  move  on. 
Ws  must  proceed  with  the  Job  of  buUdlng 
this  plant  as  quickly,  as  econcwatcaUy.  as 
cffecUvely  as  possible. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  soon  will  rise  and  take 
its  place  as  a  mighty  weapon  for  defense; 
that  out  of  its  use  ss  such  will  oome  an 
even  greater  vise,  so  that  it  will  eventually 
to*Ciome  a  mighty  weapon  for  peace.  Let  us 
hops  that  out  of  its  use,  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  will  come  into  being,  for  aU  the 

««)pla  in  «hia  BMrtrwOJa^  tes  jUI  the  people 
in  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  for  aU 
the  people  of  the  world. 


The  Oadook  for  Africnltare 


EXTENSKm  €^  RQIARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  acnvNxsoTA 
IN  IHB  SBNATE  OP  TBE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimona  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  article 
entitled  "What's  the  Outlook?"  written 
by  Claude  W.  Giff<»tl.  and  pul^ished  in 
the  Farm  Journal  of  April  1953.  This  is 
an  interesting  article  dealing  with  agri- 
cultural questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

City  people  are  Just  beginning  to  find  out 
something  that  farmers  have  known  all 
along — that  farm  prices  have  been  dropping 
lor  the  past  2  yecuv. 

Awakened  by  the  drop  in  beef  prices,  city 
repOTters  rushed  to  the  country  to  interview 
Xarmers  about  the  "disaster."  They've  spec- 
ulated about  whether  the  next  depression 
has  already  started.  Politicians  and  "heck- 
lers" have  grabbed  the  ball  and  sprinted  into 
the  headlines  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Farmers  and  the  best-informed  agricul- 
tural economists  are  a  great  deal  less 
alarmed,  as  I  found  out  on  a  trip  through 
the  Midwest  and  at  the  National  Farm  In- 
stitute in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  last  month. 

Farm  income  is  off — probably  5  percent  ot 
BO  for  1953 — and  some  jjrlces,  particularly 
beef,  have  taken  a  worse  beating.  The  drop 
was  no  sxirprise;  and  farmers  aren't  panicky, 
or  getting  ready  to  go  on  nliet. 

Some  farmers  sre  hurt — ^these  particularly: 

Cattle  feeders  and  range  cattlemen  who 
got  into  the  game  fairly  recently,  and  who 
haven't  been  In  on  the  past  few  good  years. 
(Moat  ot  the  veterans  are  in  no  serious  dl»< 
tress.) 


Ttoung  f  nisis  who  are  Just  starting  out 
under  a  big  debt  load;  and  soma  others  who 
have  borro^Md  beavUy. 

Psrmsn  In  drought  areas  who  luwrs  been 
forced  to  sell,  or  cant  foot  a  big  feed  bill. 

Other  farmers — such  as  wheat  and  cotton 
growers,  and  sheep  raisers — are  pinched,  too. 
But.  again,  many  of  them  have  had  several 
big  years. 

What  are  the  prospects  ahead?  As  seen 
by  the  best-qualified  forecasters  I  can  Ond. 
the  rest  of  1963  will  sUIl  be  a  fairly  good 
year  for  most  farmers,  given  good  weather. 
O.  V.  WeUs,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  sununsd  it  up  this  way 
at  the  Farm  Institute: 

"Prices  should  level  out  over  the  next  4 
or  5  months,  and  some  should  strengthen." 
Secretary  of  Agricultixre  Benson  tells  Farm 
Journal  this: 

*Trhe  situation  is  particularly  painful  for 
producers  of  beef,  cotton,  and  certain  other 
commodities. 

"But  we  feel  thst  the  current  economic 
squall  has  probably  almost  blown  Itself  out. 
The  farm  economy  Is  healthy  and  sound  and 
In  good  shape  to  go  on  to  real  progress." 

Before  taking  a  further  look  ahead,  let  vm 
see  Just  where  we  stand  now: 

The  recent  price  break  was  not  caused  by 
our  United  States  economy  running  down. 
Larger  supplies,  plus  a  decrease  In  exports 
of  cotton  and  wheat,  were  responsible.  Meat 
production  in  1953  was  about  6  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier;  and  crop  output 
wmm  the  aennd  iBrgest  in  history,  as  L.  Jf. 
Norton,  University  of  Illinois  economist,  re- 
minds us. 

This  price  sdjtistment  was  expected.  In 
the  8  months  following  the  outbreak  In 
Korea,  farm  prices  went  up  17  percent;  since 
then,  they  have  come  down  about  two-thirds 
of  that  amount. 

Many  of  the  farm  products  that  went  the 
highest  have  naturally  dropped  the  most. 
Beef  cattle,  for  example,  averaged  148  percent 
of  parity  in  1961,  while  farm  prices  in  gener- 
al averaged  only  107  percent  of  parity.  In 
1952  beef  stUl  averaged  120  percent  of  parity. 
With  other  farm  prices  averaging  only  101 
percent — and  hogs  only  89  percent. 

The  latest  parity  ngures  available — Pteb- 
ruary  15 — show  beef  and  lambs  at  89  percent; 
and  hogs  at  95  percent.  Hogs  are  $2.65  a 
hundred  higher  than  a  year  ago  on  Midwest 
markets. 

It  was  hard  to  And  farmers  at  the  Farm 
Institute  who  wanted  supports  for  beef. 
Beef  men  have  always  said  that  they  wanted 
no  part  of  either  controls  or  supports.  Vet- 
eran farm  reporters  from  several  parts  of 
the  country  say  that  the  cattlemen  still 
feel  that  way. 

Ctonsumer  buying  U  strong,  and  the  Im- 
niedJate  future  U  bright.  The  national 
economy  is  operating  at  the  highest  rate  In 
history,  with  full  employment  and  rising 
wages.  Employment  and  incomes  should 
continue  high  in  1963. 

Consumers  have  also  boosted  their  food 
buying  as  their  incomes  have  grown.  Farm- 
ers, though,  were  getUng  in  December  only 
45  cents  out  of  each  consumer  dolUr  spent 
on  farm  food  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
60  cents  in  1951  and  48  cenU  for  1962. 

Business  is  planning  to  operate  through 
1953  at  aboufr  the  same  high  rates  as  in 
1952  and  1951.  Defen.se  outlays  are  expected 
to  rise  above  1962.  and  expenditures  by  State 
and  local  governments  are  up.  The  BAE  also 
expects  our  farm  experts  to  rise. 

Farmers  are  in  a  strong  position.  They 
own  about  $144  billion  of  farm  asseu  three 
times  the  $44  V4  billion  that  they  owned  in 
1940.  Yet  theh-  total  farm  real-estate  debt 
has  not  risen  above  its  prewar  level  of  $61^ 
billion.  Furthermore,  these  are  cheaper  dol- 
lars than  in  1940.  polaU  out  W.  Q  Murray 
agricultural  finance  specialist,  and  head  of 
the  agricultural  economics  department  at 
Iowa  SUte  College. 

Farmers'  cash  resources,  such  as  bank  de- 
posiU  and  bonds,  are  about  $24  billion— al- 


most five  times  their  $5  biliion  reserves  la 
IMO. 

Farmers    sre    bigger    buyers    than    ever. 
Compared  to  Jwt  before  World  War  n.  tfasy 
-  have  been  buying  3  or  8  times  more  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  chemicals  and  fer- 
tiliser, ears  and  trucks,  and  sssds  and  feeds. 

It  means  that  farmers  are  ■ptmrfing  more 
to  get  higher  production,  and  have  gotten 
used  to  a  higher  scale  at  living. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  farmers  wlU  used 
to  keep  sound  credit  and  use  good  Judg- 
ment; in  1961  farm  prices  slipped  11  percent. 
but  the  prices  farmers  pay  dropped  only  S 
percent,    niere's  the  pinch. 

The  amount  farmers  have  borrowed  for 
operating  capital  has  been  going  up,  but  so 
has  the  value  of  their  stock  and  sqpiipment. 
such  as  livestock  and  machinery.  In  1940 
farmers'  short-term  operating  debt  was  $3.4 
bilUon.  compared  to  the  «10i)  bUUon  worth 
oC  ncm-real  estate  they  ownsd.  Ttils  operat- 
ing debt  is  now  $0.2  billian.  eompai«d  to 
$43.8  billion  worth  of  non-real  estate.  In 
other  words,  the  debt  has  gone  up  370  per- 
cent, but  the  value  of  theto  assets  has  gon$ 
up  400  percent. 

Nearly  everyone  would  like  to  balance  tha 
budget,  stop  tnflstlon,  and  reduce  defense 
spending.  If  we  do  that,  we  must  stsp  down 
from  happed -up  price  levels.  Farmsrs.  as 
ususi,  have  to  step  down  first. 

There  will  be  adJustmenU  to  make.  *VUid 
It's  better  to  make  them  when  the  ecanomy 
Js  at  a  high  level."  advises  O.  B.  Jc 
of  tt>s  Univsistty  oT  Mliiiiiisijf 
of  Agricultural  Boonomics. 

There's  no  reason  why  thess  cbangM  cant 
be  made  calmly,  with  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
farm  program.  It  doesn't  mean  disaster  but 
rather  getting  on  a  hecdthier  footing.  As 
adjustments  are  made,  our  dollars  shouHt 
strengths^,  reach  farther,  and  do  more 


GeiiBaiiy  Todaj 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1955 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Germany  Today."  delivered  be- 
fore the  Exchange  Club  of  Bisoiarck, 
N.  Dak.,  on  March  2,  1953.  by  Hon.  WU- 
liam  S.  Murray,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  North  Dakota,  and  one  of  itc 
outstanding  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

GcnUemen.  when  I  was  asked,  the  other 
day.  to  speak  on  my  expertences  In  Oermany. 
1  assented.  However,  on  thinking  it  over  I 
decided  to  point  this  little  lecture  more  at 
ccmditions  in  Oermany  today,  rather  th^m 
at  relating  my  experiences.  My  experiences 
have  been  pretty  dull  and  routine;  those 
occasions  when  they  were  not.  will  be  worked  ^ 
In  here  as  I  go  along. 

As  a  reserve  officer  called  to  duty,  I  spent 
the  period  January  1962  to  January  1963  in 
Germany.  The  remarks  I  make  are  naturally 
colored  with  personal  opinion.  The  opin- 
ions or  views  of  the  military  service  or  the 
united  States  Government  do  not  enter  in 
here  in  any  way.  as  I  have  no  present  con- 
nection with  either. 

Oermany  today  is  still  in  a  status  of  occu- 
pation. That  U  the  legal  situation.  As  so 
«t«n.  the  legal  situation  differs  from  the 
lact.    In  fact,  Oermany  is  a  sovereign  nation. 
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and  Is  functioning  with  full  powers.  Any 
Intervention  by  the  occupying  powers  is  very 
rare  and  sporadic.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  am  talking  about  what  the  American 
press  calls  West  Germany.  This  is  the  Ind- 
eral German  Republic  (Bundes  Deutsches 
Republik),  and  is  actually  both  western 
Germany  and  southern  Oermany.  It  is 
occupied  by  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France,  in  three  aones.  There  is  also  the 
Russian  seme,  in  which  functions  a  puppet 
Communist  government  calling  itself  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic.  It  was  said 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  that  it  was 
neither  holy.  Roman,  oor  an  empire.  It 
can  equally  be  said  of  this  Russian-con- 
trolled puppet  government  that  it  Is  not 
people's.  It  Is  not  democratic,  and  It  is 
not  a  true  republic.  The  city  of  Berlin  is 
located  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Russian 
sons  and  its  puppet  government.  Berlin, 
however.  Is  stUl  free,  axid  is  connected  with 
the  outside  world  by  a  corridor,  of  which 
"you  have  heard.  Berlin  Is  a  sepsrate  com- 
munity, with  a  separate,  sltuaUon — a  tense 
situation,  for  that  matter. 

The  Federal  German  RRpublle  (West  Oer- 
many) has  a  free  and  active  press — no  mcne 
afraid  to  attack  the  German  Government, 
the  United  States,  or  anyone  else,  than  is. 
for  instance,  the  Bismarck  Trlbime  afraid  to 
criticize  a  policy  of  our  Federal  or  State 
Government.  It  has  a  radio  network  in 
part  government  owned,  and  partiaUy,  that 
is  some  staUoni.  privately  owned  and  with 
all  the  benefits  or  evils,  of  commercials. 
West  Germany  has  poUtlcal  parties  that  ars 
free  and  violently  active.  I  mean  violent  in 
expression,  not  in  action.  These  range  from 
the  extreme  right  to  extreme  left.  The  vote 
In  last  year's  German  decUons  was  very 
high;  I  think  It  would  compare  weU  with 
the  admirable  79  percent  North  Dakota 
showed  last  fall;  and  would  be  way  above 
our  American  national  a\'erage.  If  there  is 
resurgent  naalsm  in  Oermany,  it  is  much  less 
in  scale  than  you  have  been  led  to  believe 
by  certain  items  recently  published.  If  you 
were  to  conclude  that  German  feeling  con- 
tains resurgent  nationalism,  you  would  be 
correct.  Tbe  Germans,  liks  practically  all 
peoples,  are  nationalistic.  Nationalism  and 
natism  (national  socialism)  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  thing. 

There  is  stUl  in  Germany  an  agency  called 
the  High  Commission,  composed  of  a  French 
High  Commissioner,  a  British  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  an  American  High  Commissioner. 
This  Is  not  a  supergovtmment.  Perhaps 
they  can  legally  tell  the  German  (West  Ger- 
man) Government  what  to  do,  but  they  no 
longer  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  am  trying  to  convey  the  idea  that  West 
Oermany  la  a  sovereign  government.  They 
operate  a  highly  efllclent  postal  system,  for 
example.  In  fact,  I  think  It  Is  a  superb 
system,  and  many  of  us  used  German  poet 
(Deutsches  post)  facilities  to  write  our  fam- 
ilies at  home  and  hear  from  them.  Al- 
though it  costs  more  than  the  Army  postal 
system  (15  cents  versus  6  cents  for  airmail) 
It  is  much  faster  and  surer.  For  the  Gov- 
ernment telephone  system  I  would  not  say 
as  much,  and  although  I  own  no  stock  in 
the  BeU  Telephone  Co.  I  think  they  could 
teach  the  Germans  a  lot. 

As  far  as  security,  or  public  safety  goes.  I 
would  say  you  can  feel  safer  living  in  Oer- 
many. for  yourself  and  family,  than  many 
places  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  mean 
Bismarck,  because  as  FBI  statistics  show,  ws 
live  here  in  an  area  where  crimes  of  violence 
are  far  below  the  national  average.  But 
surely  I  would  feel  safer  on  the  streets  of 
Frankfiut  or  Nuernberg  from  assault  or 
stlckup  than  in  many  parts  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  most  certainly  o\ir  National  Cap- 
ital. I  emphasize  this  becavise  Germany  Is 
a  defeated  war-ravaged  country,  and  an 
American  going  there  natiu^lly  wonders  If 
hs  is  going  to  be  in  danger.  Now  this  feel- 
ing of  security  has  nothing  to  do  with  ap- 
praising the  risk  of  a  Bussiaa  assault  on 
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West  Germany.  That  Is  something  that 
probably  no  one  can  accurately  assess,  any 
closer  than  the  Kremlin  itself.  In  any  event, 
I  do  not  think  the  average  European  thinks 
that  such  an  assault  Is  coming  soon. 

The  German  economy  is  iMoming.  The 
stores  are  full  of  goods.  If  you  remark  on 
this  to  the  typical  German,  he  will  point  out 
that  he  is  caught  in  a  squeeze  between  wagee 
and  the  price-tax  ceiling.  He  will  deny  that 
he  is  prosperous.  Yet,  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  Germany's  recovery,  you  have  only  to 
talk  to  someone  who  left  there  in  1948,  as  did 
Judge  James  Morris,  of  our  North  Dakota 
supreme  coiu%  and  compare  it  to  what  I 
saw  In  1962  and  1968.  It  Is  8  years  now. 
since  Germany  siarendered.  The  skeleto.^is 
of  buildings  can  be  seen  in  Frankfurt  and 
Hamburg,  but  they  are  largely  the  skeleton 
steel  structures  of  new  skyscrapers.  Private 
enterprise  is  fiourlshing  in  Germany,  at  the 
same  time  that  labor  is  getting  an  ever-in- 
creasing voice  in  affairs.  To  the  German, 
preoccupied  with  his  dally  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, it  Is  not  such  a  rosy  picture.  But  it 
Is  bound  to  Impress  an  American,  who  may 
have  thought  in  terms  of  empty  store  win- 
dows, ruins,  and  ragged  people. 

What  is  the  German  people's  reaction  to 
the  Americans?  Well,  it  is  hard  to  know  for 
sure,  because  the  Americans  live  in  an  in- 
sulated world  of  their  own.  The  American 
Army  and  the  civilian  ofllcials  of  HICOG 
(State  Department  agency  previously  referred 
to)  have  brought  many  of  the  trappings  of 
America  with  them:  American -staffed 
schools,  for  the  children,  snack  bars,  high- 
school  proms,  and  big  PX  department  stores. 
StUl  It  is  possible  to  mix  with  the  Germans 
and  to  read  their  newspapers.  It  seems  clear 
there  Is  no  organized  or  deep  anti-American 
feeling.  The  6  divisions  we  have  in  Oermany 
could  scarcely  hold  down  the  60  mllUon  West 
Germans,  If  there  were  real  reslsUnce.  There 
Just  isn't  any.  There  is  scattered  gnimbling, 
about  requisitioned  property,  which  we  are 
returning  at  an  increasing  rate,  and  aug- 
menting with  huge  construction  of  our  own. 
The  farmer  gnunbles  when  American  tanks 
sloiigh  through  his  grain  fields,  but  he  can 

put  in  a  claim  and  get  compensation  back 

something  the  Gemum  Army  itself  did  not 
provide  for,  from  what  we  hear.  There  la 
occasional  crime  by  occupation  members. 
Any  army  draws  from  the  whole  nation,  and 
naturally  the  same  percentages  of  wrong- 
doers are  present  as  in  the  civil  community. 
But  none  of  this  reaches  the  proportions 
we  might  think. 

At  present  in  Germany  the  American  en- 
tering a  German  store  is  treated  with  gen- 
uine friendliness  and  courtesy.  American 
dollars  are  welcome— in  this  case,  of  course, 
they  are  not  directly  dollars,  as  the  deaUngs 
are  In  German  marks,  one  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's hsrdest  or  best  currencies — too  valu- 
.able  in  the  fixed  market  to  Justify  much 
black-market  currency  deaUngs  in  fact. 

The  future:  Any  occupation  tends  to  wear 
out  its  own  usefulness.  After  8  years,  we 
may  well  ask,  when  wUl  this  drain  on  our 
own  and  the  German  economy  end?  Prob- 
ably not  untU  there  is  a  new  German  Army 
to  defend  its  own  solL  As  we  know,  that  is 
tied  up  with  French-German  squabbling, 
and  continues  to  drag  on.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out,  that  histwy  does  not  have 
to  repeat  Itself.  The  conditions  following 
World  War  n,  are  dramatically  different 
from  after  World  War  L  Despite  the  rav- 
ages ot  this  war  on  Oermany,  which  the  Ger- 
many of  1914-18  scarcely  saw  on  its  own 
soil,  Oermany  never  went  through  in  this 
postwar  period,  the  bitter  period  of  starva- 
tion and  inflation,  to  a  degree  comparable  to 
that  of  the  early  1930's.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  1920's.  plus  the  worldwide  economic 
slump,  that  spawned  Hitler.  And  the  so- 
called  Weimar  Republic  ot  the  postwar 
period,  was  not  the  strong  vigorous  govern- 
ment that  the  present  Bonn  Government  is. 
In  this  connection.  I  noted  with  complete 
approval,  an  editorial  in  a  local  paper  not 


long  ago.  jntdslng  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
From  having  observed  him  at  relatively  close 
range,  and  the  people's  reaction  to  him,  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  modem 
Eiiropean  history.  He  seems  to  combine 
idealism  with  great  drive  and  knowledge  of 
hard  practical  politics.  He  is  pro-American 
to  the  point  where  it  is  used  against  him  by 
his  domestic  enemies.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
back  and  I  am  glad  our  Government  has 
backed  him  during  the  initial  period.  When 
some  agency  of  our  State  Department  caused 
to  be  released  a  few  months  ago,  a  survey  of 
very  dubious  accxiracy  concerning  the  sup- 
posed retxim  of  naziism.  it  had  the  very 
undesirable  effect  of  iindermlnlng  his  gov- 
ernment. These  are  the  things  we  must 
watch  out  for. 

The  opinion  of  Americans  in  Germany 
varies  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  through 
variotis  degrees  of  moderation.  Some  Amer- 
icans are  convinced  there  is  something  in- 
herently miUtarlstic  about  the  Oomans  and 
that  they  will  make  war  again.  Others  are 
unreasonably  pro-German,  although  these 
are  fewer  in  number.  I  do  think  that  to 
assume  that  some  race  of  people  carries  mili- 
tarism or  anything  else,  right  in  their  blood, 
is  sort  of  a  foolish  adaption  of  Hitler's  own 
race  theories.  The  percentage  of  persons  of 
German  extraction  Is  very  high  in  America, 
for  instance,  England  Itself  had  strong  Ger- 
manic strains  in  its  racial  makeup.  None 
of  these  coimtries  can  be  called  militailsUc 
Unless  you  listen  to  Moscow. 

The  posslbUities  of  German-American 
understanding  are  good,  for  the  future.  In 
dealing  with  Germans.  It  seems  best  to  treat 
them  as  equals,  neither  kowtowing  to  them 
nor  lording  it  over  them.  That  would  seem 
to  be  a  rvde  applicable  to  any  other  naticm. 
too.  In  any  event,  the  economic,  geographic 
and  population  facts  of  continental  Europe 
are  such  that  Oermany  is  again  becoming 
the  dominant  factor  in  Exutjpe.  That  is  the 
way  It  Is.  and  we  can  beet  face  the  prospect 
and  accept  them  as  a  friendly,  coequal  na- 
tion. That  is  the  policy  ofllcially  proclaimed 
by  our  new  President,  ss  well  ss  our  past 
one.  That  policy  is  right,  in  my  opinion. 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  questions,  in  a  mo- 
ment; before  then  I  want  to  repeat  that  what 
I  have  to  say  is  colored  by  opinion,  such  a 
thing  as  an  impartial  observer  ezisto  only  In 
fiction,  probably. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  America 
looks  good  anytime,  but  most  especially  when 
3rou  have  been  abroad  for  a  3rear.    This  Na- 
tion is  still  the  Promised  Land. 
Thank  you. 


A<Mre«s  bj  Archbisbop  Catboif,  of  Bos- 
ton, Before  tbe  BostoE  CoUcfe  Iwni- 
fratioB  Institnte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  KASSACHTTSRTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd  a  most  im- 
portant and  enlightening  address  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Richard  J.  Gushing, 
archbishop  of  Boston,  before  the  Immi- 
gration Institute  of  Boston  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

A  debate  about  immigration  policy  Is  on 
again.  Uke  all  the  other  debates  on  this 
subject,  and  we  have  had  them  since  the  first 
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■Mrion  of  CongTMB.  the  sides  «re  aharply  di- 
vided and  the  unmanltlon  varied.  But  this 
time  the  debate  to  taking  place  at  a  stage  In 
world  affairs  the  like  of  which  has  never  be- 
fore confronted  the  Nation. 

To  iinderstand  the  vigor  and  magnitude  of 
this  debate  we  must  first  understand  the  Im- 
mediate causes  for  It.  In  the  first  place,  the 
entire  world  la  In  the  throes  of  a  crisis,  per- 
haps the  most  critical  ever  to  canfront  our 
civilization.  It  Is  essentially  an  Ideological 
struggle  In  which  the  forces  of  darkness  and 
tyranny  are  pitted  against  the  forces  of  free- 
dom, free  Institutions,  and  human  dignity. 
So  Intense  Is  this  struggle  that  thinking  men 
more  and  more  are  becoming  convinced  that 
one  side  or  the  other  must  win  and  victory 
for  one  means  obliteration  for  the  other. 
The  outcome  of  this  conflict  could  very  well 
determine  the  co\irse  of  history  and  the  type 
of  world  man  must  live  In  for  centiirlea  to 
come. 

This  conflict  has  q-eated  problems  which 
test  the  very  fouzvdation  of  our  civilization. 
These  are  problems  which  we  and  all  other 
freedom-loving  people  must  face  up  to 
squarely  and  resolutely.  Our  failure  to  do 
so  can  bring  nothing  but  disaster  to  every- 
thing we  hold  dear  In  life. 

The  greatest  problems  growing  out  of  this 
struggle  are  the  himian  problems.  This  Is 
so  because  the  greatest  strength  and  treasure 
of  our  cause  Is  found  In  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  IndlvlduaL  Just  the  c^po- 
Blte  Is  true  of  our  adversary.  As  a  conse- 
quence It  behooves  us  to  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  condition  of  our  human  resources. 

As  we  look  to  Surope  we  find  two  very  dis- 
turbing weaknesses.  The  first  Is  that  which 
is  caused  by  the  thousands  of  persecuted 
people  who  have  escaped  the  oppression  of 
communism  to  find  asylum  In  the  free  world. 
They  come  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania! 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Albania,  and  Soviet  Russia.  We  call 
them  escapees — escapees  from  communism — 
with  all  that  it  signifies.  They  find  asylum 
for  the  most  part  in  West  Germany,  West 
Austria,  Italy.  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Their 
lot  Is  a  desperate  one.  Ail  they  seek  is  the 
opportunity  to  Join  the  forces  of  freemen 
where  they  can  work  and  live  In  dignity. 

The  second  Is  that  which  Is  caused  by  over- 
popiilatlon  and  Its  victims  are  those  who  do 
not  play  a  useful  part  In  or  share  the  benefits 
of  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
They  do  not  share  because  the  economy  and 
natural  resources  of  their  country  do  not  now 
and  cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future  uae  their 
labor,  skills,  and  talents.    These  tremendous 
human  resources  must  not  be  wasted  or  per- 
mitted  to  lie   Idle.     They  are   the   special 
target  of  the  Red  conspirators  who  ruthless- 
ly exploit  every  weakness  in  the  social  struc- 
ture.of  the  free  world.    The  countries  handi- 
capped by  overpopulation  are  Italy.  Greece, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Western  Germany.    We 
miist  remind  ourselves  all  of  these  coim tries 
must  stand  as  bastions  of  the  free  world,  all 
are  or  will  soon  be  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organizalton.    They  are  our 
full  partners  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life.     We  cannot  help  but  admire 
them  when,  faced  with   overpopulation   at 
home,  they  keep  open  their  doors  of  asylum 
to  those  who  are  suffering  the  fate  of  martyrs 
la  the  East. 

Our  allies  cannot  solve  these  two  large 
himfian  problems  alone.  They  need  our  help 
and  good  example  which  can  best  be  done  by 
deeds.  The  question  to.  How  do  we  give  the 
most  effective  help?  Last  March.  President 
Truman  In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress, 
called  attention  to  these  two  problems  and 
made  It  clear  that  finding  a  solution  to  them 
was  of  the  highest  urgency.  He  first  of  all 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  task  for  the  free 
world  itself  and  that  American  leadership 
was  necessary.  Just  as  It  was  in  getUng  the 
problem  of  displaced  persons  resolved.  To 
that  end  he  proposed  that  there  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States   a  total  of  300,000 


Immigrants  over  a  S-year  period,  to  be  aslae- 
tad  from  among  th«  ssemp— s  from  commu- 
nism and  the  victims  of  overpopulation. 
The  same  safeguards  as  applied  In  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  as  to  security, 
housing,  employment,  etc..  were  to  be  essen- 
tial parts  of  thto  plan.  It  was  left  to  Con- 
gress to  determine  what  form  this  action 
should  take.  Congress  coiild  enact  temp>o- 
rary  emergency  legislation  wherein  the  im- 
migrants would  be  nonquota  or  tt  could 
adjust  the  basic  Immigration  law  to  provide 
for  the  pooling  at  unused  quotas  authorized 
under  the  national  origins  formula. 

Tb  carry  out  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, model  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. Public  hearings  on  the  problem  were 
held  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House.  However,  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  Congress  before  adjournment  and  there 
the  Issue  rests. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  here  that  once 
again  we  are  held  powerless,  by  law,  to 
do  our  part  and  thus  give  positive  leader- 
ship to  the  free  world  In  Its  efforts  to  in- 
crease Its  Internal  strength. 

Meanwhile  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
a  new  immigration  law  which  claimed  to 
codify  and  simplify  164  years  of  immigra- 
tion legislation  went  into  effect.  Passed 
over  President  Truman's  veto  Its  302  pages 
have  kept  Immigration  officials  busy  and  oc- 
casioned universal  debate.  Mr.  Trxmian 
condemned  it.  President  Elsenhower  said 
that  it  must  be  rewritten.  A  Presidential 
Commission  opened  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation in  11  American  cities. 

On  New  Tear's  Day  this  Commission  re- 
leased its  report.  It  concluded  that  the 
new  Immigration  Act  "should  be  reconsid- 
ered and  revised  from  beginning  to  end." 
The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  were  the 
Immigration  and  nationality  law  embodies 
policies,  and  principles  that  are  unwise  and 
injTu-ious  to  the  Nation.  It  rests  upon  an 
attitude  of  hostiUty  and  distrust  against  all 
aliens.  It  applies  discriminations  against 
human  beings  on  accoiint  of  national  origin, 
race,  creed  and  color.  It  ignores  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  in  domestic  affairs  and 
foreign  policies.  It  contains  unneoessaryand 
unreasonable  restrictions  and  penalties 
against  individuals.  It  is  badly  drafted, 
confusing  and  in  some  respects  imwcH-kable. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  It  was  claimed 
among  other  things  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred organizations  had  endorsed  the  new 
legislation.  What  is  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  a  positive  program  for  our 
Immigration  policy. 

The  United  States  should  establish  an 
Immigration  policy  which  to  in  harmony 
with  its  own  needs  and  its  recognized  lead- 
ership among  free  and  democratic  nations. 
Such  a  policy  should  be  positive.  It  should 
seek  rather  than  deter  Inunigrants — ^within 
the  limit  of  these  needs  and  inspired  by  its 
leadership. 

The  new  Immigration  policy  should  Involve 
the  fullest  participation  of  all  voluntary 
groups.  Their  services  can  be  used  to  sup- 
plement those  of  the  Pederal  Government 
in  the  selection  of  immigrants  and  in  their 
actual  resettlement  and  integration  in  the 
United  States.  Experience  shows  that  vol- 
untary organizations,  especially  those  of  re- 
ligloiis  denomination,  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  resettlement  of  displaced 
persons.  A  continuing  Interest  In  immigra- 
Uon  policies  permeates  all  their  welfare 
programs.  The  social  aspects  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  international  relief  and  of  tech- 
nical aid  for  undeveloped  areas,  are  of  pre- 
dominant interest  in  these  agencies.  But, 
they  have  come  to  recognize,  unanimously' 
that  immigration  should  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  program. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  about  immi- 
gration during  the  past  so  years  has  been 
the  lack  of  broad  dtissen  interest.    Thto  to 


reflected  la  ft  similar  lack  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  our  Congress.  The  fullest 
participation  of  voluntary  organizations  In 
the  field  of  Immigration  legtolation  u  the 
best  assurance  of  securing  continued  cltlasn 
Interest. 

In  order  to  obtain  their  objectives  In  Im- 
migraUon  legislation  and  policy,  the  volun- 
tary organizations  must  sponsor  and  stlmu- 
Ute     a     conUnulng     edueatlQnal     program 
among  all  groups  in  the  United  SUtes.    ThU 
calto  for  the  constant  review  and  evaluation 
of  legtolation   and   policies.     It   means  the 
broadening  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  all  the 
citizens  who  make  up  our  great  country  in 
dealing  with  the  peoples  of  other  oountrise. 
A  permanent  campaign  against  racial  and 
national   prejiidlces  to  necessary.     A   better 
apprectotlon  on  the  part  of  all  citlaens  In  the 
leadership  of  America  in  the  world  of  today 
must  be  achieved.    In  fine.  thU  educaUonal 
program  to  really  charity  in  action.  In  a  field 
where,  to  date,  it  has  been  woefxilly  absent. 
Voluntary    organizations     in    the    United 
States  which  are  interested  In  Immigratloa 
legislation   and  policy  must   work   hand  In 
hand  with  the  educational  institutions,  large 
and  small,  of  our  country.    Fortunate^,  the 
testimony   given   by   the  representatives  of 
important  universities  before  the  Prestdent'a 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion offers  a  new  hope  for  a  more  lenient  and 
Christian   policy  in  American    immigration 
legislation.    There  to  also  concrete  evidence 
that  the  interest  of  the  imlverslties  in  thto 
subject  to  growing  steadily.     Thto,  In  time, 
wiU  bring  a  new  literature  in  the  field,  which 
to  bound  eventually  to  reach  educational  In- 
stitutions  of    many   other    countries.      The 
institutes  or  workshops  to  be  offered  by  sev- 
eral universities  during  thto  coming  year  are 
an   evidence  of  the  broad   Interest   In  thto 
program  and  their  efforts  to  bring  new  knowl- 
edge— a  new  point  of  view— on  immigration, 
to  the  citizens  in  general.    It  to  enoouragli^ 
to  know  that  more  and  more  of  these  work- 
shops will  be  developed  by  the  unlverslttas 
as  time  goes  on. 

It  to  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  civic  and 
religious  groups  will  make  the  enlightenment 
of  their  people  on  immigration  legislation 
and  policy  an  integral  part  of  their  program 
of  thto  year.  We  trust  that  these  groups  wiU 
accept  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion. Including  the  two  volximes  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Commission,  as  the  basto  of 
an  extensive  pamphlet  literature  of  their  own. 
A  new  program  of  education  in  regard  to 
Immigration  legtolation  and  policy  will  In- 
evitably have  a  far-reaching  infiuence  on 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  to  bound  to  make  the  citizens  of  every 
country  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  at- 
titudes of  people  of  other  countries  of  the 
world.  It  should  make  us  equally  sensitive 
to  the  rtoing  tide  of  opposition  to  any  kind 
of  racial  or  national  discrimination  through- 
out the  world.  Other  peoples  throughout 
the  world  are  very  sensitive  to  what  goes  on 
In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  be  equally  sensitive  to  what  goes 
on  in  other  countries. 

It  has  been  emphasized  over  and  over 
again  by  many  American  leaders  that  our 
Immigration  legtolation  to  accepted  through- 
out the  world  as  a  fair  measure  of  our  at- 
titude towards  other  peoples.  If  these 
people  do  not  feel  we  respect  them,  that 
we  have  an  xmderstanding  of  their  point  of 
view— then  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be 
friendly  towards  us.  Our  enemies  will  use 
thto  as  another  weapon  for  alienating  other 
people  and  the  free  world  in  general,  against 
us.  Thto  to  a  thought  that  cannot  fall  to 
Impress  any  American  who  traveto  abroad  ex- 
tensively. The  traveler  to  especially  con- 
scious of  the  sensibUitles  of  other  peoples 
on  thto  subject. 

There  to  hardly  another  American  policy 
that  has  been  more  generally  dtocussed  re- 
cently in  foreign  lands  as  that  of  Immigra- 
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tion  legislation.  Pirst,  lAwa  the  ICeOarrmn- 
Walter  Immigration  Act  was  passed  there 
was  extenslvs  newspaper  comment  in  al- 
most every  country.  Again,  there  was  gen- 
eral publicity  when  the  act  went  into  effect 
last  month.  Finally,  theie  was  a  new  wave 
of  Interest  abroad  following  the  release  of  the 
report  of  the  President's  C'ommlsslon  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization.  Thto  report 
offered  a  new  hofie  throughout  the  world,  of 
the  possibility  of  a  more  gencroiis  attitude 
towards  immigration  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  cirry  out  an  exten- 
sive educational  program  and  make  the  con- 
clusions of  thto  commission  better  known, 
it  will  take  us  a  long  wa}  towards  develop- 
ing an  immigration  policy  that  to  in  har- 
mony with  the  needs  and  responaibilltles  of 
the  United  States  in  our  preeent-day  world. 
To  that  end  we  are  qwneoring  thto  Immigra- 
tion insUtute. 
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Address  by  B.  T.  Fit^atrick  at  Farewell 
I  Hmot  of  iUyBMd  M.  Foley 


KXTES810N  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  xHniAif  4 
ZN  THX  8KNATI  OP  THX  UNITED  STATIS 

Wedne$dap,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  B.  T.  Pltzpatrlck  at  the  fareweU  staff 
dinner  in  honor  of  Raymond  M.  Foley, 
retiring  Housing  and  Rome  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator, at  the  Officers  Club.  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Center,  on  March  10,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  let  tn  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  one  thing.  We  are  here  to 
praise  Foley,  not  to  bury  him. 

In  the  last  few  days,  particularly.  I  suppose 
I  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  which 
all  of  you  have  been  doing — sort  ot  tMnkirig 
back  about  Bay  Foley. 

In  that  process  I  remembered  the  opening 
chapter  of  James  Branch  Cabell's  story.  Fig- 
ures ot  Earth,  when  Manuel  was  asked  what 
he  was  doing  with  the  piece  at  clay  on  which 
he  was  working,  and  he  said : 

"It  to  the  figure  of  a  man  which  I  have 
modeled  and  remodeled  and  cannot  get  ex- 
actly to  my  liking.  So  it  to  necessary  that 
I  keep  laboring  at  it  until  the  figure  to  to  my 
thinking  and  my  desire." 

That  to  Just  about  the  way  Ray  Foley  has 
labored  at  hto  Job— constantly  in  search  of 
perfection,  yet  always  believing  that  some- 
how there  must  be  a  better  way  of  doing  any 
given  task.  To  him,  therefore,  no  task  has 
ever  really  been  finished;  no  decision  has 
ever  really  been  final. 

He  to  a  curious  mlxttire  of  a  man.  TD  any 
outsider  that  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a 
completely  outlandish  statement.  But  to  us 
who  have  worked  in  daUy  association  with 
Ray  Foley  it  to  a  completely  understandable 
statement.  I  know  that  in  my  own  relation- 
ships with  him.  Just  as  it  has  been  In  yours, 
he  has  been  as  frequently  a  kindly  and 
patient  father  as  he  has  been  a  hard  and 
driving  taskmaster — and  there  are  many  of 
us  who  have  had  occasion  to  say  to  him,  in 
our  minds,  at  least.  "Thanks,  dad." 

There  are  some  other  sides  to  him.  too. 

No  one  works  very  long  in  the  housing 
field  before  he  discovers  the  housing  indus- 
try to,  indeed,  a  schizophrenic  industry. 
Thto  to  not  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  quall- 


fleatlons  at  the  HnnalTig  Administrator  to  an 
advanced  case  of  schizophrenia,  but  he  does 
have  to  be  a  man  of  many  attributes. 

Mr.  Foley  has  them  aU.  He  even  has  sex 
^peaL  In  fact.  Judging  by  the  reaction  I 
have  seen  to  some  ot  hto  relatively  recent 
public  appearances,  he  has  a  lot  more  sex 
appeal  than  even  the  very  young  members 
of  the  staff. 

Z  have  at  times  suggested  to  Mm  that 
perhaps  we  should  call  him  "Qypej  Ray" 
Foley.  Ever  sinos  the  advent  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  and  regulation  X.  hto 
appearances  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  regiilarly  evoke  from 
the  membership  the  same  reaction  they 
would  accord  to  the  appearance  of  Oypsy 
Rose  I^e — ^to  a  man.  they  stand  up  and 
shout,  "Take  It  off." 

We  try  to  observe  the  rules  about  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  customs.  We  are 
gathered  here  at  a  great  naval  Institution. 
Traditionally,  the  Navy's  highest  accolade  to 
expressed  in  two  brief  words.  And  thto  U- 
luminated  scroll,  which  your  staff  proudly 
presents  to  you.  reads:  "Tb  Ra3rmond 
Michael  Foley,  first  skipper  of  the  Hoxising 
and  Home   Finance   Agency — well   done." 

Now,  may  I  say  Just  one  or  two  more  things 
on  behalf  of  the  ataff. 

They  say  that  no  man  can  breathe  life 
Into  Inanimate  matter.  But.  in  the  case  of 
the  Housing  apd  Home  Finance  Agency,  per- 
haps it  has  been  accompltohed. 

Every  person  who  has  come  aboard  has 
loaned  the  Agency  a  piece  of  hto  soul  for 
the  while  he  has  served  here.  So;  through 
the  composite  of  these  individual  contri- 
butions, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  has  come  to  have  life  and  spirit,  and 
a  soul  of  its  own. 

And  the  greatest  Individual  contribution 
has  come  from  Ray  Foley,  In  hto  case.  I 
think,  that  particular  piece  of  hto  boul  was 
not  Just  on  loan  for  the  while  he  has  served 
here — it  to  a  permanent  contribution. 

Hto  contribution  has  been  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  has  made  each  of  us  proud 
to  serve  under  him.  It  has  broiight  to  each 
of  VIS  full  realization  of  the  real  and  last- 
ing reward  derived  from  public  service — the 
rich  sattofactlon  which  comes  from  signifi- 
cant accompltohment  in  service  rendered 
to  all  the  people  of  thto  great  land  of  ours. 
Hto  has  been  the  kind  of  leadership  which 
constotently  has  refused  to  be  diverted  down 
any  easy  road  to  popularity.  It  has  been 
the  kind  of  leadership  which,  so  far  as  to 
given  to  man  the  power  to  dlstingutoh  the 
true  from  the  false  and  the  right  from  the 
wrong,  has.  with  dogged  tenacity,  Instoted 
upon  truth  and  fact,  and  ttie  right  course 
of  public  action.  Ray  Foley's  breed  of -man 
to  refiected  in  that  Uttle  verse  : 

"God  give  us  men.    A  time  like  thto  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoUs  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;   men  who  will  not 
lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 

And    damn    hto    treacherous    flatteries 
without  winking; 
Tall  men.  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking.** 

Tou  have  given  of  yourself,  Ray,  freely 
and  imstintingly  to  us  who  have  served 
under  you,  and  to  the  public  whom  you  have 
served  so  long  and  so  weU.  We  therefore 
give  freely  and  unstlntingly  of  ourselves  to 
you.  In  the  hearts  of  the  members  at  your 
staff,  there  will  always  be  a  small  place 
marked  "Reserved."  No  one  else  can  ever 
get  into  it.  and  Ray  Foley  wlU  never  get 
out  of  it. 

So.  for  you,  sir,  there  to  from  us  no  good- 
by;  only  good-night  and  God  bless  and  keep 
you.  always. 


Ab  Invitatkm  to  Mr.  filaleiikoT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CAaoLnf a 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcqko  an  editorial  entitled  "An  Open 
Letter  to  the  New  Russian  Dictator.  Mx. 
Malenkov,"  published  on  Thursday, 
March  12,  1953,  in  the  Anderson  Inde- 
pendent, of  Anderson,  S.  C.  The  edi- 
torial openly  invites  Mr.  Malenkov  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  see  democ- 
racy in  action.  The  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  Independent  is  the  Honorable 
Wilton  Hall,  who  is,  himself,  a  former 
United  States  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ah    Opxm    Lcrm    to    tsb    New    Rtoszan 
DiCTAToa,  MB.  MatxKxov 
Aftoaaott.  a.  C.  U.  a  A.,  March  1953. 

GX<«GI    M.    BiALENKOV, 

The  Kremlin,  Moseotp.  Russia. 
Dkax  Mb.  Malenkov:  Tou  have  suddenly 
been  catapulted  into  one  of  the  moet  power- 
ful and  influential  positions  in  the  world, 
that  of  Prime  Mlntoter  <rf  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  with  800  million  people 
of  many  races  and  languages  more  or  less 
under  control  of  yourself  and  other  members 
of  the  Soviet  inner  circle. 

We  understand  that  you  have  never  been 
outside  Russia's  borders,  and  that  you  know 
(rf  the  other  parts  of  the  world  only  by  hear- 
say and  from  what  you  have  read  and  seen 
on  the  printed  page  and  through  other 
means  of  conununicatlon.  If  you  think  that 
you  know  how  the  other  half  at  the  world 
Uvea,  you  are  only  deceiving  yourself.  You 
owe  It  to  yourself  and  to  your  people  to  find 
out  a  few  things  about  how  other  countries 
live  under  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  civi- 
lized world  has  been  living  In  a  state  of  coo- 
fxislon  and  uncertainty,  In  a  sort  of  armed 
camp  the  last  few  years  for  one  main  reason. 
That  to  the  growing  threat  of  communism,  to 
which  you  and  other  high  offlclato  of  Russia 
hold  open  if  not  secret  allegiance.  We  say 
Russian  leaders,  for  we  have  never  believed 
that  all  yovir  people  subscribe  to  the  com- 
muntotic  theory  that  man  to  a  selfless  serv- 
ant and  slave  to  the  state,  a  creatxire  without 
a  soul  or  without  the  age-old  desire  to  live 
happily  and  at  peace  in  thto  world  and  to 
attain  Immortality  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  have  no  idea  of  what  your  plans  and 
purposes  are.  If  they  foUow  the  ruthless 
program  of  Lenin  and  your  lamented  Josef 
Stalin  whose  body,  now  cold  In  death,  lies 
in  materlaltotlc  exhibition  for  millions  of 
Russians  to  gaze  upon,  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  arm  Itself,  to  deprive  Itself  of  the 
many  blessings  that  peace  could  bring. 

We  believe  that  you  would  change  many 
of  your  plans  and  would  gain  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  what  free  people  think  and  do 
If  you  would  arrange  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  see  for  yourself. 

Thto  to  a  great  country  and  we  are  proud 
of  it  in  spite  of  Its  many  defects,  to  which 
your  emissaries  In  Washington  and  la  the 
Uhlted  Nations  constantly  point.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we  are  not  nearly  so  old  in  htotory  and 
tradition  as  Russia,  but  we  have  come  a  long 
way  fkYHn  the  crudest  and  most  unpromtoing 
of  beginnings  because  we  have  known  that 
we  could  work  and  live  together  as  freemen 
under  the  protection  of  a  Government  that 
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seeks  no  new  areas,  that  wishes  to  deprive  no 
one  of  his  freedom  or  security. 

We  have  some  great  cities  In  this  country 
and  you  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  see  New 
York's  towering  skyscrapers,  the  glowing 
steel  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh,  the  wide  ave- 
nues of  Washington,  the  automobile  and 
tractor  plants  in  Detroit,  and  all  the  many 
things  that  American  ingenuity,  freed  of 
tyrannical  restraint,  have  produced. 

Perhaps  you  would  enjoy  a  visit  toa  typi- 
cally American  community  such  as  Ander- 
son, where  we  live.  Why  not  come  to  see  vis? 
You  might  learn  more  here  than  you  would 
In  our  largest  cities,  where  you  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  official  presa.  We  think 
we  have  some  things  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing. 

Here  In  Anderson  every  man  and  woman 
li  privileged  to  work  and  do  as  he  or  she 
pleases  as  long  as  this  doesnt  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  others.  Our  citizens  can  work 
where  they  please,  go  where  they  please,  and 
do  what  they  please,  within  sensible  limits, 
of  course.  The  greatest  guardians  of  our  way 
of  living  are  fear  of  God  and  a  respect  for  the 
rights  and  opinions  of  other  law-abiding 
citizens. 

If  a  man  wants  to  get  ahead,  he  can  do  so. 
But  he  must  work.  We  have  few  loafers 
*  here,  for  there  is  too  much  opportunity,  too 
many  things  to  be  done.  Just  the  challenge 
to  get  ahead  and  provide  the  good  things  of 
life  for  himself  and  family  spurs  a  man 
ahead. 

We  understand  that  only  the  privileged 
and  the  very  rich  in  Russia  have  automo- 
biles, radios,  electric  refrigerators,  television 
sets,  washing  machines,  and  the  like.  It  is 
very  different  here  in  this  land  of  capitalism. 
We  don't  know  of  anyone  who  doesn't  have 
some  kind  of  radio  set,  and  television  sets 
and  antennae  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  as  we 
quaintly  say.  An  automobile  is  not  a  luxury. 
Any  family  that  is  willing  to  work  and  save 
can  afford  one.  Furthermore,  they  can  get 
in  the  family  car  and  ride  all  over  the  coun- 
try If  they  want  to. 

Without  a  passport.  Identification  card,  or 
permit  from  the  police,  our  people  can  ride 
down  to  the  seashore  in  a  few  hours,  stop  off 
and  Inspect  one  of  ovir  bustling  new  plants 
and  factories,  see  well-managed  farms  where 
people  work  because  they  know  they  can 
keep  what  they  raise,  and  see  thousands  of 
large  and  small  houses  with  more  modem 
conveniences  than  some  of  your  richest 
leaders  have. 

We  think  you  would  be  stirprised  at  some 
of  our  new  industrial  plants,  which  are  the 
product  of  our  capitalistic  economy.  They 
were  built  with  the  money  of  stockholders 
who  have  faith  In  their  country  and  its  op- 
portunity for  creating  wealth  through  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Our  Government  does  not 
operate  them  or  interfere  with  them.  They 
work  day  and  night  to  produce  textiles  and 
many  other  things  that  people  want  and  are 
able  to  buy. 

You  would  erjjoy  going  Into  our  depart- 
ment stores  and  seeing  the  large  array  of 
clothing,  house  fiirnishings,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  things  that  people  buy  every  day. 
They  are  not  rationed  or  limited.  You  would 
see  more  things  in  one  of  our  variety  stores 
than  you  thought  existed.  And  what  about 
a  visit  to  a  typical  Anderson  home  where  a 
family  enjoys  life  with  the  benefit  of  many 
labor-saving  devices.  And  our  food  stores 
where  a  mviltitude  of  foods  from  all  over 
the  world  In  attractive  packages  may  be 
bought. 

We  think  you  would  enjoy  seeing  how  our 
people  enjoy  going  to  our  chiirches  and  tak- 
ing part  in  their  many  activities.  You  would 
be  interested  In  attending  sessions  of  our 
courts  where  every  man  is  presumed  inno- 
cent of  all  charges  until  he  is  convicted^and 
where  he  gate  a  fair  trial. 


We  have  no  secret  police  here  such  as  you 
have.  There  wiU  be  no  terrifying  knocks 
on  your  door  at  midnight,  no  hurried  trips 
to  a  secret  coiirt  where  orfe  man  can  banish 
you  to  slavery  in  Siberia  or  put  you  In  front 
of  a  firing  squad. 

No  one  in  Anderson  is  afraid  of  his  neigh- 
bor, so  far  as  we  know.  Everyone  enjoys 
equal  protection  under  the  law.  This  is  a 
free  country  and  we  feel  prlvUeged  to  Uve 
in  it. 

Think  this  invitation  over,  Mr.  liCalenkov. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  If  you  could  see 
democracy  in  action  and  people  living  In  a 
free  land  you  would  throw  away  your  no- 
tions of  communism  and  try  to  fashion  your 
government  Into  one  like  ours. 

You  have  a  great,  wonderful  country.  You 
and  your  people  have  all  the  land  you  need, 
all  the  natural  resources  you  can  possibly 
use.  Why  dont  you  turn  your  unquestioned 
skills  and  energies  to  providing  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life  for  your  own  people  and 
quit  spending  so  much  time  and  energy  in 
trying  to  cause  the  downfaU  of  other  na- 
tions? Come  on  over  and  see  what  we  have 
and  we   believe  you  will  do  this. 

Thx  Indkpcndemt. 


The  Moral  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  HCINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Moral  Laws,"  published  in 
the  Parm  Journal  of  April  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Americans  have  often  remarked  that  the 
country  needs  a  moral  overhauling.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  seemed  to  be  the  only 
answer  when  the  news  reports  graft,  care- 
less waste,  racketeering  with  official  protec- 
tion, and  all  sorts  of  offenses  against  com- 
mon decency.  What  does  it  take  to  improve 
a  nation  morally? 

WeU,  you  have  often  seen  a  family  grow 
up  to  be  fine  and  strong  because  the  father 
or  mother  exercised  the  right  kind  of  infiu- 
ence.  The  leadership  of  a  few  strong  indi- 
viduals who  set  the  example  of  rightness 
and  fairness  can  influence  a  whole  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  where  leading 
men  pursue  sharp  practices  or  seek  unfair 
advantages,  young  people,  and  their  elders, 
too,  may  incline  to  follow  the  bad  examples. 

When  enough  individuals  in  a  neighbor- 
hood do  everything  fairly  and  conduct  them- 
selves well,  we  see  a  fine  community. 
Enough  such  communities  make  a  fine  State. 

A  nation  is  but  little  different  from  a 
family  or  a  community,  except  that  it  has 
more  people. 

Nature  has  established  many  laws,  like 
the  law  of  gravitation,  which  man  has  iden- 
tified and  knows  how  to  obey  and  use.  As 
he  discloses  more  of  nature's  laws — and  obeys 
them — he  produces  more  wealth  with  less 
effort,  and  finds  how  to  prevent  or  cure  his 
diseases. 

Man  has  discovered  some  economic  laws, 
too,  such  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand*, 
and  the  law  that  says  that  bad  money  drives' 
out  good,  which  he  finds  It  to  his  advantage 
to  obey. 


Then  there  are  the  supreme  moral  lav 

the  Ten  Commandments,  the  high  maxims 
of  all  religious  faiths  and,  greatest  of  all,  thw 
Golden  R\ile.  The  moral  laws  apply  in 
friendship,  in  social  relations.  In  busineiis 
and  In  government.  Men  prosper  better 
when  they  obey  these  laws. 

"Let  the  buyer  beware"  and  "dog  eat  dog" 
were  once  precepts  In  many  businesses.  No 
great  and  enduring  Industry  could  be  built 
that  way.  As  experience  taught  men  that 
business  morals  pay.  great  experiences  arose; 
and  they  serve  the  people  well  by  fair  and 
honest  dealing. 

The  president  of  a  big  and  famous  com- 
pany said  to  us  not  long  ago:  "Whenever 
we  have  violated  the  Golden  Rule  we  have 
lost  money:  when  we  have  obeyed  It.  w«  have 
always  made  money." 

The  American  Constitution  gave  political 
effect  to  the  moral  laws  which  best  govern 
the  relationships  of  people.  The  belief  that 
man  should  be  free  arises  from  the  moral 
and  spiritual  idea  that  each  individual  hu- 
man being  possesses  his  own  soul,  and  la  m- 
titled  to  his  own  dignity. 

This  is  much  too  soon  to  predict  that  »en 
like  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultxire,  and  President  Eisenhower,  both  rev- 
erent men  who  decide  Issues  on  principie, 
may  lead  America  toward  a  moral  regenera- 
tion or  a  spiritual  rebirth.  We  shall  say 
now,  however,  that  when  the  men  who  wield 
tremendous  power  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim their  moral  faith,  and  when  they  seek 
to  determine  their  political  actloiu  by  moral 
principles,  then  we  are  stirred  with  hope 
that  righteousness  will  exert  its  unsurpuaed 
forces  for  the  well-being  of  all  claaasa  and 
kinds. 

And  more  of  us  may  be  Inspired  to  follow 
their  examples. 


!■  a  Period  of  5  Months  69  Million  Bar- 
rels of  Cheap  Foreifn  Residnal  Oil 
Flooded  the  United  SUtes,  Qosinf  13 
Coal  Mines  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
Destrojrinc  the  Jobs  of  1,658  Coal 
Miners 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT  ' 

or  PSNNsTLvaxu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
last  month  I  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  check  the  mounting  waves  of  residual 
oil  that  are  being  shipped  into  the  United 
States  and  causing  economic  harm,  hu- 
man sufTering,  and  a  depreciation  in  the 
defense  structure  of  this  Nation.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  progressive 
intensification  of  the  need  for  our  tak- 
ing action  against  these  seas  of  trouble 
originating  in  foreign  renneries.  Each 
succeeding  day  becomes  darker  for  resi- 
dents of  communities  where  business  is 
being  suspended  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
imfair  competition  of  alien  residual  oil; 
and  in  the  gloomy  skies  over  West  Ger- 
many Russian  jet  planes  have  under- 
lined the  warning  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  permit  the  weak- 
ening of  any  of  his  vital  industries. 

Residual  oil  is   being   imported   Into 
markets  on  the  east  coast  at  the  rate  of 
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about  450,000  barrels  per  day,  enough  to 
displace  more  than  100,000  tons  of  ooaI 
every  24  hours.  In  the  face  of  this  ex- 
ploitation on  the  part  of  the  importing 
oil  companies,  many  mining  concerns 
which  have  tried  to  hold  out  against  the 
flood  of  residual  oil  are  gradually  suc- 
cumbing. They  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
their  mines  open.  They  can  no  longer 
underwrite  operating  expenses  in  what 
has  become  a  losing  cause. 

Prom  October  1,  1952,  through  March 
7,  a  total  of  69  million  barrels  of  residual 
oil  flowed  into  the  United  States  from 
outside  our  borders.  In  central  Penn- 
sylvania alone  13  mines,  employing  1,658 
men.  have  closed  down  in  that  period, 
and  250  men  have  been  laid  off  at  6 
other  mines,  which  means  that  a  total  of 
about  1,900  coal-mining  families  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  have  been  deprived  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  in  Just  5^ 
months. 

We  are  also  a  shipping  center,  and 
many  of  our  railroad  workers  are  losing 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  because  coal 
traffic  is  being  cut  off  by  rivers  of  for- 
eign residual  oil.  The  average  coal  car 
carries  60  tons,  and  the  average  number 
of  coal  cars  in  a  train  is  80.  On  that 
basis,  more  than  3.400  trains  failed  to 
roll  since  October  1,  19S1,  because  they 
were  simply  flooded  out  by  a  waste  prod- 
uct from  other  lands.  When  trains  are 
idle,  railroad  employees  and  those  in  re- 
lated industries  are  also  idle. 

If  these  conditions  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  are  not  sufficient  to  impel 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Oovemment, 
then  let  us  consider  those  aspects  con- 
nected with  the  national  safety.  When 
a  mine  is  closed,  it  is  not  readily  re- 
opened. At  the  time  of  closing,  pumps 
and  other  equipment  are  removed  and 
the  mine  fills  up  with  water.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  Is  permanently 
closed  and  any  recoverable  natural  re- 
source is  lost  for  the  future.  If  we  per- 
mit the  unnecessary  closing  of  our  mines, 
how  are  we  going  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments if  there  is  another  national  emer- 
gency? The  Job  of  staffing  mines  with 
adequate  personnel  is  another  great 
problem  that  will  present  itself,  as  is 
explained  in  this  paragraph  from  a  letter 
which  a  constituent  sent  to  me  last 
week: 

In  former  times  It  was  traditional  for 
yoimg  men  to  follow  the  footsetps  of  their 
dads  In  the  coal  industry.  However,  with 
mines  closing  as  they  are.  and  with  others 
operating  on  part  time,  most  of  these  young 
men  are  leaving  the  communities  and  seek- 
ing employment  elsewhere.  I  am  sure,  that, 
under  the  circumstances.  It  would  be  diffl- 
cult  to  get  the  necessary  number  of  men 
to  take  care  of  our  fuel  supplies  In  an  inter- 
national conflict. 

Central  Pennsylvania  and  other  great 
coal  producing  and  shipping  centers  of 
this  country  are  awaitiiig  action  by  this 
Congress  for  an  answer  to  their  grave 
economic  problem.  And  they  Join  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  asking  us  to 
provide  assurance  that  our  fuel  supplies 
will  not  fail  In  the  event  that  the  gun- 
fire over  West  Germany  persists  and  sets 
off  sympathy  explosions  along  too  wide 
a  front  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Kaofw  Tow  GoTcnunenl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lAARGUERITE  STIH  CHURCH 

or  ILUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOndE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
dendix  of  the  Ricobo  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  I  am  herewith  present- 
ing a  first  in  the  special  Know  Your  Gov- 
ernment series  appearing  recently  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  This  article, 
written  by  Walter  Trohan,  a  veteran  ob- 
server of  the  Washington  scene,  de- 
scribes the  overall  work  of  the  Federal 
departments. 

The  average  American,  secure  in  his 
knowledge  that  oiu-  historical  system  of 
government  was  set  up  to  provide  only 
essential  services  in  a  way  that  would 
not  imperil  his  constitutional  freedom, 
will  find  significance  and  warning  in  this 
factual  description  of  the  growth  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  size,  strength,  and  over- 
.weening  power  of  the  executive  branch. 
I  present  these  articles  in  the  hope  that 
the  facts  contained  and  the  inherent 
danger  indicated  will  gain  congressional 
and  public  support  for  the  current  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  submit 
a  program  for  efficiency  and  economy 
through  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
This     Is     Tom     Oovxknment:     A     Paodzd 

OiANT — ^FlBST  or  Sbuxs  on  How  It's  Run 
(By  Walter  TTohan) 

WAsanniTON,  February  28. — Since  the  t\im 
of  the  centiuy,  and  particularly  in  the  last 
;M)  years,  American  Government  has  grown 
so  large  and  so  diversified  In  Its  operatUyis 
that  few  Americans  are  able  to  plctwe  its 
ramifications. 

Over  the  centuries  people  have  struggled 
to  constitute  and  maintain  governments  In 
order  to  obtain  essential  services  without 
endangering  treasiu-ed  freedom.  The  Ameri- 
can effort  to  limit  government,  divide  au- 
thority, promote  organization,  and  safeguard 
Uberty  was  this  Nation's  great  contribution 
to  the  world. 

For  mare  than  a  himdred  years  the  Ameri- 
can Government  operated  in  definite  chan- 
nels known  to  all.  with  authority  carefully 
balanced  among  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  branches.  In  recent  years  the 
limited  Federal  Government  has  mush- 
roomed Into  big  government,  largely  through 
expansion  In  the  executive  branch. 

HisioaT  am  opbutiok 
Few  men  can  be  said  to  know  their  Gov- 
ernment. Today  the  Ttlbune  begins  a  series 
designed  to  acquaint  readers  with  their  ex- 
panding Government.  The  series  will  con- 
centrate on  the  executive  branch,  where  the 
greatest  change  has  taken  place. 

The  series  will  comprise  a  factual  report 
on  the  history  and  operation  of  each  of  the 
nine  major  Government  departments.  Each 
department  will  be  presented  by  an  expert 
who  has  observed  the  growth  and  changes  in 
the  department  he  presents. 

This  opening  article  presents  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  At  the 
outset  the  founding  fathers  believed  they 
were  creating  a  Oovemment  in  which  Con- 
gress would  be  supreme,  where  representa- 


tives   of    the    people    would    operate    the 
Republic 

■EOtTLATIS    ALMOST    EVSKTTUUVO 

The  Constitution  defines  the  fiinctlons  of 
Congress  first.  Then  It  goes  Into  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Judiciary.  Except  for  natural 
growth.  Congress  and  the  Judiciary  have  re- 
mained pretty  much  the  same.  Most  of  the 
growth  has  l«en  in  the  execirtlve  branch. 

Congress  is  operating  on  a  bi'dget  of  about 
$70  million.  The  Judiciary  is  operating  on  a 
budget  of  about  $28  mUlion.  But  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  spending  about  $74^  bil- 
lion. 

At  the  outset  the  Federal  Government  was 
established  to  deal  with  a  few  matters. 
These  were  the  common  defense,  disputes  be- 
tween States,  operation  of  the  malls,  foreign 
affairs,  international  trade,  and  traffic  be- 
tween the  States. 

Today  everything  is  regarded  as  "inter- 
state," and  the  Federal  Governnvent  has  a 
hand  in  regulating  almost  everything.  In 
recent  years  the  Government  has  been 
reaching  out  to  regulate  the  life  of  citizens 
frcun  cradle  to  the  grave  through  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  corpora^ns. 

rmem  in  raoo's  love  utb 

In  fact.  Government  Interest  In  the  child 
begins  before  it  is  bom  In  publications  on 
prenatal  care.  There  are  child-care  pro- 
grams. There  Is  conscription  of  youth.  Most 
persons  cannot  get  employment  without  reg- 
istering with  the  Government.  There  is 
unemployment  Insurance,  veterans'  benefits, 
crop  payments,  subsidies,  and  finally  old- 
age  benefits. 

Along  the  line  the  Government  delves 
into  the  love  life  of  the  frog,  the  Dutch 
elm  disease,  fingerprints,  floods,  resources, 
power,  loans,  housing,  rent  control,  radio 
and  television  stations,  price  fixing,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  interests  which  touch  every 
phase  of  life  and  death. 

Through  it  all  the  Government  charges 
for  its  services.  There  are  taxes  direct  and 
hidden.  There  are  Income  taxes,  surplus- 
profits  taxes,  customs  duUes.  excise  taxes, 
luxury  taxes,  travel  taxes,  amusement  taxes, 
and  a  variety  of  others. 

SPRAWUMO  EXBCUnVX  IlB>ASTlCKItT 

Congress  operates  in  the  Capitol,  whose 
great  white  dome  Is  familiar  to  all.  There 
are  in  addition  the  Senate  Ofllce  Building 
and  two  office  buildings  for  Members  of  the 
House.  In  olden  days  Members  of  Congress 
used  their  desks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  House  as  their  offices  before  each  con- 
gressional session. 

The  Judiciary  operates  In  the  Supreme 
Court  Building,  the  familiar  white  marble 
structiire,  and  In  a  series  at  lesser  covirta 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  coiuts  usually  occupy  a  few  chambers 
in  Federal  bulldlugs  largely  given  over  to 
offices  of  the  executive  establishment. 

The  executive  departments  are  located  in 
scores  of  buildings  in  the  CapltaL  The  Gov- 
ernment owns  155  buildings  and  leases  an- 
other 86  in  the  Washington  area.  The  Gov- 
ernment-owned buildings  range  from  the 
massive  structures  along  Constitution  Ave- 
nue to  temporary  buildings,  which  have  been 
temporary  for  more  than  37  years. 

UMirS    1CT7LTIPI.T    ntOTDSnT 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  only  execu- 
tive Government  buildings  in  Washington 
were  the  White  House,  and  those  which  /■ 
housed  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, the  Treasury,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  a  few  rented 
offices. 

Not  long  ago  Senator  Btbo,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  foimd  that  951  different  units  of 
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the  executive  branch  of  the  GoTemment 
were  concerned  with  24  governmental  func- 
tions. He  found  302  engaged  with  national 
defense,  22  with  housing,  93  lending  money, 
21  gathering  statistics,  27  In  labor  relations, 
and  others  In  a  variety  of  lesser  functions. 
In  Its  expansion  the  Government  grew 
not  only  in  units  but  In  personnel.  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  grown  seven  times 
faster  than  the  Nation'^  population  In  the 
last  three  and  a  half  decades.  In  1917  civil- 
ian employees  numbered  552,862. 

ONCX   CIXATKD   A   BtnOAU   STATS 

Today  the  Federal  payroll  has  more  than 
2.600.000  names  on  it.  an  increase  of  mors 
than  350  percent.  In  the  same  period  the 
population  Increased  from  102,000,000  to 
156.000,000,  or  about  50  percent.  , 

Government  became  big  business  becauss 
Congress  was  persuaded  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  bigness  in  time  of  economic 
emergency  and  in  war.  Once  Congress  cre- 
ates or  expands  a  bureau  It  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  kill  It. 

In  the  first  place  It  Is  difficult  to  know 
•xactly  what  goes  on  In  all  the  units  of  the 
Government.  Tkey  are  compartmented  into 
sections.  Bach  section  chief  can  make  a 
good  case  for  himself.  It  Is  hard  for  Con- 
gress to  get  at  the  facts.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  administrator  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  detailed  operations  in  his  own 
department,  agency,  or  corporation  because 
they  have  grown  so  large  and  so  complicated 
in  operations. 

KIND  WOBO  rOB  BT7XKAUCEAT8 

At  this  point  It  Is  possible  to  speak  a  kind 
word  for  bureaucrats.  There  are  those  In 
Government  service  who  were  and  are  In- 
competents, boobs,  traitors,  pinks,  fellow 
travelers,  perverts,  egomaniacs,  and  worse. 
But  the  majority  of  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington are  hard-working,  conscientious,  and 
able.  Many  would  be  more  efficient  if  the 
system  would  let  them  be  efficient  or  if  It 
encoiiraged  and  rewarded  efficiency. 

They  live  drab  If  iisefiil  career  lives  com- 
pared to  the  Federal  workers  abroad,  who 
owe  their  high  pay,  lavish  allowances,  and 
whoopee  living  largely  to  political  prefer- 
ment. 

There  are  about  185.000  Federal  payrollers 
abroad  and  about  215,000  foreigners  drawing 
pay  from  this  Government. 

Prestige  and  morale  have  fallen  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Part  of  this  Is  because  of 
weaknesses  In  the  bureaucratic  system.  But 
much  of  it  Is  a  result  of  the  antics  of  the 
political  officeholders. 

JSmaSON  WAKimra  ■■r*TT»n 

Disclosures  of  corruption  and  communism 
among  the  political  proteges  have  frightened 
many  a  good  citizen  from  a  Government 
career.  As  a  result  a.  large  number  of  honest 
and  able  bureaucrats  are  overwcH-ked  and  are 
leaving  Government  service  for  employment 
In  business. 

With  its  growth  the  National  Government 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  organize 
BO  that  it  can  operate  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
size  does  not  produce  better  service.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  there  were  warnings  at 
the  rate  of  Government  growth. 

"I  think  we  have  more  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment than  Is  necessary,"  said  Thomas 
Jefferson  In  a  letter  to  Charles  Yancey  in 
1816;  "too  many  parasites  living  on  the  labors 
of  the  industrious." 

T.  D.  B.  BALLOONS  GOVZBNWZNT 

In  1930.  2  years  before  he  came  Into  the 
White  House,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said: 
"If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of 
building  commissions  and  regulatory  bodies 
and  special  legislation  like  huge  Inverted 
P3rramids  over  every  one  of  the  simple  con- 
stitutional provisions,  we  shaU  soon  be 
spending  many  billions  of  dollars  mere." 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  fulfilled  his  own 
prophecy  to  the  hilt. 

But  he  did  so  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration Congress  was  persuaded  to  vote  a 
multi-billion -dollar  appropriation  to  the 
Chief  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating economic  Ills.  By  this  act  Congress 
surrendered  control  of  the  purse  strings  to 
the  White  House.  Congress  had  to  come 
hat  in  hand  to  the  White  House  to  get  funds 
few  vote-attracting  projects  back  home. 

In  return  the  White  House  exacted  sup- 
port for  various  new  agencies  and  for  addi- 
tions to  the  various  departments.  When 
the  war  came  everything  the  White  Hoiise 
wanted  became  an  essential  of  victory  and 
Congress  created  new  agencies  and  more  Jobs 
in  a  fervor  of  patriotism  which  was  not 
without  political  benefit  to  the  party  in 
power. 

TtlCX    HANDS    OVXB    HIGH    COXTBT 

The  Executive  captured  Congress  to  a 
large  extent  but  not  completely  or  finally. 
In  1937  an  attempt  was  made  to  captxire 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  had  opposed  some 
Presidential  reaches  for  power.  The  Execu- 
tive asked  power  to  swell  the  Court  so  that 
he  might  have  a  majority  of  men  on  It  who 
would  support  his  New  Deal  schemes.  Con- 
gress rose  in  anger  and  quashed  the  plan. 

The  inexorable  course  bf  time  worked  to 
achieve  the  desired  result  for  the  Executive, 
however.  The  opposition  on  the  High  Co\irt 
faded  In  death  and  retirement  to  give  the 
Executive  legal  support  for  the  extension 
of  power.  Today,  with  the  switch  in  national 
control  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  High  Court  once  again  Is 
loaded  with  loyalty  to  the  old  regime. 

Tet,  the  Executive  holds  all  of  the  vast 
powers  voted  or  taken  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  extent  to  which  any  Executive  will  hold 
this  power  depends  oa  his  own  personality 
and  on  the  state  of  the  National  and  the 
world. 

TTTANIC    POWXB    Df    WABTIICC 

If  times  are  peaceful  he  can  expect  to 
have  every  exercise  of  power  attacked.  If 
he  angers  Congress  he  can  expect  to  fight 
for  every  measure  of  power,  but  If  there 
should  be  an  economic  crisis  or  war,  he  can 
expect  to  wield  titanic  power  almost  without 
challenge. 

In  this  series  of  Know  Tour  Government 
there  will  be  a  thorough  study  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  Congress  has  concentrated 
in  the  main  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  are  represented  in  the  Cabinet. 
There  are  only  nine  great  departments,  al- 
though there  is  talk  of  extending  the  list 
to  include  a  Department  of  Welfare  and 
Health  and  perhaps  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  State  was  created  to 
deal  with  foreign  relations  and  affairs.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  expanded  to  undertake  a 
vast  propaganda  program,  promote  the  point 
4  welfare  program,  administer  occupied 
countries,  and  other  activities.  This  will  be 
explained  in  detail  later  in  the  series. 

DETENSK    DEPABTMKNT    HAS    TRBBB    ABICS 

The  Defense  Department  is  charged  with 
the  national  defense.  Originally  this  was 
the  province  of  the  War  Department.  Later 
the  Navy  with  its  Marine  Corps  grew  large 
enough  to  demand  and  get  its  own  Depart- 
ment In  1798 — 9  years  after  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  created.  Under  reorganization 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  back  in  one  Depart- 
ment, with  a  new  and  equal  member  of  the 
defense  team — the  Air  Force. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  established 
to  collect  and  spend  taxes  and  to  print  and 
mint  money.  Now  it  has  its  own  Navy  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  it  guards  the  President, 
supervises  narcotics  laws,  keeps  accounts, 
and  conducts  an  office  of  International 
finance. 


I 


The  Department  of  Justice  was  established 
to  advise  the  President  on  legal  affairs  and 
to  prosecute  violators  of  Federal  laws.  It 
now  includes  the  vast  Federal  police  force  of 
the  FBI,  the  immigration  and  naturalization 
service,  regulation  of  business  through  the 
antitrust  division,  operation  of  prisons,  and 
other  activities. 

riNOS   S3, 000  rOBGOTTKN  XMPLOTBBB 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  es- 
tablished to  supervise  Territories  and  public 
lands.  It  has  grown  to  take  over  natural 
resources,  national  parks,  power  projects, 
mines,  oil  resources,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
bther  services. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  set  up  to 
collect  and  distribute  mail.  Originally  its 
supervision  extended  over  post  roads.  Now 
it  is  concerned  with  railroads,  ships,  and 
planes.  It  U  so  vast  that  a  half  doaen  years 
ago  the  Post  Office  Department  itself  found 
that  it  had  forgotten  53.000  employees  in  its 
monthly  listings  of  iu  total  force. 

Three  Departmenu  were  created  for  the 
promotion  of  important  units  of  the  national 
life.  These  creations  are  comparatively  re- 
cent, but  the  Departments  have  already 
branched  beyond  their  original  purposes  or 
spawned  various  administrative  agencies  or 
commissions.  These  are  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  whose  aim  was  to  help  industrial 
growth:  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  was  designed  to  help  the  farmers,  and' 
the  Department  of  Labor,  organized  to  han- 
dle problems  of  industrial  workers. 

COMB    COMMISSIONS    AND    BOAB98 

The  story  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  does  not  end  in  these  depart- 
ments, however.  For  the  first  100  years  of 
the  Republic,  Congress  generally  put  new 
fimctions  of  the  Government  into  agencies 
in  the  established  departments  or  provided 
new  departments. 

With  rapid  industrial  growth  it  was  re- 
garded as  difficult  to  place  all  new  activities 
into  the  departmental  framework  of  the 
Government.  Congress  began  naming  com- 
missions and  boards,  which  were  made  Inde- 
pendent  of  the  departments,  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  U 
concerned  with  raUroads.  trucks,  and  buses 
In  Interstate  commerce;  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  dedicated  to  fair-trade  prac- 
tices; the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  regulates  radio,  television,  and 
other  communlcaUons;  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  licenses  hydroelectric 
projects  on  Federal  lands;  the  CtvU  Service 
Commission,  which  recrulu  Federal  em- 
ployees; and  many  others. 

OOVBBNMBNT  GOBS  INTO  BTTSINSSS 

Among  boards  are  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  estoblished  to  administer 
the  labor  laws  but  which  has  assumed  the 
Judicial  function  of  InterpreUng  such  laws; 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  authorized  to 
furnish  an  elastic  currency  and  a  more  effec- 
tive supervision  of  banking:  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  named  to  mediate  labor  dis- 
putes; the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
regulates  phases  of  the  airline  industry;  and 
others. 

The  Government  is  sprinkled  with  advisory 
boards,  whose  functions  are  explained  in 
their  tiUes.  These  include  such  units  as  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board,  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  the  Research  and  Development  Board. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  Government  ex- 
panded into  direct  business  operation.  It 
began  operation  of  a  Federal  corporation  to 
lend  money  to  private  corporations,  citizens, 
or  foreign  governments  for  a  wide  variety  of 
pwpoees. 

COBPOBATIONS    BBANCR    OUT 

Government  corporations  were  set  up  by 
Congress   or   in  some   instances,   chartered 
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under  laws  of  some  State,  usuaHy  Delaware. 
The  corporations  include  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  created  to  in- 
sure bank  deposits:  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  which  was  given,  or  un- 
dertook, flexible  powers  to  lend  money  to 
speed  recovery;  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; and  others. 

At  times  these  corporations  set  up  lesser 
corporations  to  handle  specillc  problems. 

The  Government  also  set  up  an  authority 
to  administer  the  problems  of  a  particular 
region.  There  has  been  agitation  for  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  system.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  administers  and  keeps  its 
own  books  on  power,  navigation,  and  flood- 
control  projects  in  the  valley  for  which  it  is 
named.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy with  its  foes  and  defenders. 

VBBTBD  WITH  XDHdAL  PUWBBB 

The  Government  has  other  independent 
agencies.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  which  may  become  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  and  Health;  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  which  deals  with  public  works, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which 
Is  concerned  with  gathering  and  evaluating 
foreign   intelligence. 

Many  of  these  Federal  executive  units  have 
been  bested  in  recant  years  with  Judicial  as 
well  as  executive  powers.  Some  make,  in- 
terpret, and  endorse  their  own  laws.  Numer- 
ous agencies  hold  court,  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes. 

The  Post  Office  Department  can  exclude 
from  the  malls  any  matter  regarded  as  ob- 
scene or  tending  to  defraud.  The  De];>art- 
ment  also  hears  and  passes  upon  any  ob- 
jections to  its  own  orders. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Is  empowered  to  disapprove  or  otherwise  i}a8s 
upon  the  merits  of  security  offerings.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  grants 
or  revokes  licenses  for  radio  and  television 
channels.  It  can  also  suspend  or  revoke  the 
license  of  radio  operators  at  sea  for  neglect  of 
duty.  Under  various  laws  agencies  in  charge 
of  fixing  prices  Issued  decrees  and  Judged 
violators. 

BBUULATSB  DAKDSUON  UBBBlia 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  broad 
marketing  powers  over  various  farm  prod- 
ucts.    The  Department  sets  fair  marketing  ■ 
standards  for  products,  even  to  cut  flowers 
and  dandelion  greens. 

Many  administrative  tribunals  are  engaged 
dally  in  holding  hearings,  rendering  de- 
cisions, and  tmpnrtng  pcDalties.  At  various 
times  Jurists  and  legal  authorities  have 
warned  that  the  coiots  are  being  sidetracked 
and  that  American  Jxistlce  is  in  danger  if 
this  practice  of  executive  exercise  of  Judicial 
functions  continues. 

All  of  this  vast  executive  establishment  Is 
tied  Into  the  White  House  by  the  Bureau  ot 
the  Budget.  Each  of  these  units  must  pre- 
pare financial  plans  listing  expenditures  and 
revenues,  if  any.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
formerly  was  in  the  Treasxiry  Department, 
but  it  was  brought  into  the  White  House 
before  World  War  n  so  that  the  President 
could  have  a  tighter  haod  on  the  agencies 
under  his  command. 

oomtmMm  bolss  pobbb  H'lmuiua 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  obtains  esti- 
mates of  the  operating  needs  of  the  various 
governmental  units.  Through  him  the  Free 
Ident  can  order  any  unit  to  curtail  ot  ex- 
pand. The  data  on  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures is  passed  on  to  Congress  in  the  budget. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  cut  or  increase 
the  appropriation  for  any  unit,  including 
biireaus  In  the  departments,  such  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census,  under  Commerce;  the  Indian 
Affairs  Bureau  in  Interior,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  in  the  Treastiry.  or  Prisons  Bureau 
in  the  Jiistioe  Department. 

Department  and  agency  heads  can  appeal 
any  cut  by  the  Budget  Director  to  Congress. 


but  this  Is  not  a  wise  policy,  since  the  head 
of  the  unit  challenging  the  Executive  could 
expect  to  find  his  resignation  demanded  or 
accepted. 

Wide  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the 
broadening  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  wide  assortment  of  bureaiw, 
agencies,  commissions,  authorities,  boards, 
and  departments  have  been  Involved  in  in- 
trigues and  Jealousies.  Administrators  have 
reached  out  and  captured  imits  from  fel- 
low administrators.  Cooperation  has  been 
denied  because  of  feuds.  Men  have  built  up 
their  units  not  so  much  for  service  as  to  en- 
hance their  power  and  to  bid  for  more  pay. 

Many  Federal  units,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  regulating,  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure from  the  interests  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate,  as  in  the  case  of  labor  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks,  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  labor  groups  and  their 
factions  have  and  do  exert  powerful  pres- 
stires  and  have  and  do  scheme  and  intrigue 
to  win  advantages  and  victories. 

At  tbnes  the  Federal  establishment  has 
been  in  an  uproar.  Even  in  the  quietest  of 
times  there  are  conflicts  and  Jurisdictional 
disputes  and  buckpassing  becaiise  the  realm 
of  responsibility  goes  into  the  shadowland 
of  bureaucracy.  All  this  has  produced  de- 
mands for  sclentlflc  overhaul  and  reorganiza- 
tion. 

For  years  various  proposals  were  advanced 
to  promote  economy  and  efllclency.  Empha- 
sis was  placed  upon  efficiency  even  more  than 
on  economy.  Every  adminlstraUx'  is  inter- 
ested in  creating  as  large  an  army  of  loyal 
workers  as  possible.  At  one  time  it  was 
figured  that  Federal  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies held  the  balance  of  voting  power. 

Federal  Jobholders  abroad  maintain  voting 
residences  at  home  when  they  can.  to  be  sure 
to  Tote  for  continuing  their  Jobs  if  possible. 

BXOBGANIZATION  GKTS  A   BTABT 

A  study  under  a  commission  headed  by 
former  President  Hoover  resulted  In  recom- 
mendations for  overhauling  the  executive 
establishment  to  eliminate  duplications, 
overlapping,  and  other  inefllciencies.  Tears 
were  spent  on  the  study.  The  task  was  one 
of  immense  complexity,  especially  since  the 
commission  was  concerned  with  promoting 
coordination  and  increasing  services  as  well 
as  with  coTection  of  organization. 

President  Trxmaan  sent  41  reorganisation 
plans  to  Congress,  which  rejected  11  of  them. 
The  drive  for  reorganization  has  not  been 
abandoned.  Congress  has  extended  the  time 
for  reorganization  and  is  voting  the  present 
Chief  Executive  authority  possessed  by  his 
predecessor  to  recommend  improvements. 
Slowly  the  work  is  going  on,  with  hope  for  a 
more  efficient  government.  If  reorganization 
is  accomplished  it  Is  probable  that  It  will 
be  easier  to  know  yotir  government. 


A  Political  ReTohtioB  in  WasUngton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  DAHO 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  WELKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  an  article 
entitled  "Political  Revolution  On."  writ- 
ten by  the  widely  read  columnist.  Holmes 
Alexander. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoobo, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  March  •. — ^No  visitor  to 
Washington  has  seen  the  town  imless.  fig- 
uratively speaking,  he's  watched  the  twin 
spectacle  of  heads  rolling  from  the  guillo- 
tine of  congressional  Investigations  and  of 
volunteers  queuing  up  for  the  Government 
Jobs  thus  vacated.  The  visitor  or  the  com- 
mentator who  sees  only  one  of  these  sights, 
and  Ignores  the  other,  is  getting  or  giving  a 
false  impression  of  what  goes  on.  To  imder- 
stand  what's  happening  since  the  83d  Con- 
gress took  charge,  you  mxist  know  that  for 
every  head  which  rolls  there  are  a  doaen 
eager  hands  reaching  out  to  snatch. the  job. 
This  is  a  rule  wfaieh  api^les  In  high  plaoea 
as  weU  as  lowly  ones.  When  it  comes  to 
"making  the  sacrifice"  of  working  In  Wash- 
ington, the  every-day  fellas  and  John  Foe- 
ter  Dulles  are  brothers  under  the  skin. 

Such  basic  verities  about  political  Ufa 
need  to  be  borne  in  mind  while  Senators 
McCastht  and  jBXina,  along  with  Con- 
gressman WBJOt.  are  having  a  field  day  at 
the  chopping  block.  By  watching  the 
squirming  witnesses  and  hearing  their 
plaints  of  "  'taint  fair,"  jrou  are  softening 
yourself  for  ths  moth-eaten  argument  that 
such  terrible  tactics  make  it  impossible  to 
obtain  "good  men"  for  Government  posts. 
This  argument  is  ciirrently  going  its  rounds 
of  the  tut-tut  circuit,  and  it  sounds  like 
this:  "I'm  as  an tl -Communist  as  McOabtht, 
jEVNBi  or  VcLOB.  but  look  how  they're  keep- 
ing good  people  from  coming  dowm  here  to 
fight  communism." 

Oh.  brother.  The  tut-tut  circuit  does  not 
extend,  unfortunately,  into  the  environs  of 
Union  Station  and  National  Airport.  If  a 
train  or  plane  has  arrived  since  January 
without  Job  seekers,  high  and  low.  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  and  the  executive 
departments  have  missed  the  news.  Ihe 
idea  that  the  Federal  btabllshment  has 
been  reduced  to  hiring  riffraff  Is  a  little 
difficult  to  accept  while  the  President  keeps 
appointing  men  off  the  top  shelf  and  out 
of  Who's  Who. 

Actually  the  dual  process  of  head  lopping 
and  Job  seeking  is  the  same  one  that  has 
operated  during  all  these  eons  of  human 
history.  If  nobody  died,  the  generations 
would  fail  Just  as  surely  as  if  nobody  ever 
got  bom.  The  \infortimate  part  of  the  pres- 
ent purge  Is  that  political  death  took  a  holi- 
day for  30  years.  Many  of  the  griazled  men 
in  the  witness  chair  before  McCabtbt  are 
the  flaming  youths  of  1933-33  when  commu- 
nism was  the  intellectiial  fad. 

The  red-eyed  young  radicals  who  got  de- 
pression Jobs  with  Federal  writers'  projects 
and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  have  beooma 
Voice  of  America  executives  and  the  like. 
All  of  their  adult  years  have  been  lived  on 
the  Government  payroll  and  in  the  same 
cells  of  radical  intellectuallsm  which  were 
formed  In  the  New  Deal  days. 

Far  from  lamenting  that  these  persons 
must  get  out  of  Government  posts  at  last. 
we  should  be  sorry  that  they  stayed  so  long. 
The  body  politic  can  only  renew  Itself  by 
change.  Even  if  these  New  Deal  leftovers 
were  saints  and  angels — which  tbey  mani- 
festly are  not  —they  should  be  removed  and 
replaced.  There  is  no  other  way  to  shake  off 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  to  maks  sure  that 
the  political  revolution  of  10S3  is  not  ex- 
ploited by  the  washed-up  revolutionists  of 
1933. 

Politics,  like  nature  in  the  raw,  is  seldom 
mild.  Perhaps  there  Is  no  better  way  to 
understand  ths  full  significance  of  what 
happened  last  November  than  to  watch  what 
Is  now  happening  in  the  Capital  City.  There 
has  been  some  rough  treatment  of  the  State 
Department.  Well,  this  Department  has 
been  run  like  an  exclusive  principality,  fol- 
lowing its  own  rules  and  considering  Itself 
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too  lofty  for  life  In  the  goldflsb  bowl  where  i 
all  Oovemment  departments  should  bo! 
forced  to  reside. 

There  has  been  public  questioning  of  pub- 
lic aervants  charged  with  atheism,  free  love, 
mad  plain  stupidity,  not  because  these  per- 
sons have  no  right  to  be  iionconf  ormlslts  but 
because  the  Oovemment  no  longer  wants  to 
])tre  nonconformists. 

There  has  been  some  tentative  inquiry  into 
possible  Communist  Invasion  of  our  edu- 
cation system,  an  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  academic  freedom  from  its  sworn 
enemies. 

Why  should  people  be  surprised  at  such 
actions  by  the  new  Congress?  Don't  people 
know  there's  a  political  revolution  on? 


Theaters  closed 


Need  of  Hd^  for  Motkm-Pktiirc  Theater 
Owners 


EXTE3f SION  OP  REIyfARKS 
or 

liON.  EUANUEL  CELLER 

or  IIKW  TOBK 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 


Speaker,  UBdet 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rx^BO.  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  statistics  showing  the  hardship 
placed  on  motion-picture  theaters  by  the 
20  percent  Federal  tax: 

iNDXPxmmrr  Trx&teb  Ovmraa 
Association.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y..  March  10,  1953. 
Eon.  Bkanuzl  Coxxs, 

Brooklyn.  S.  Y. 
SCt  Deab  Ooncuessman  :  I  am  writing  you 
once  again  on  behalf  of  the  Independent 
Tlieater  Owners  Association,  an  organization 
representing  more  than  300  theater  owners  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  northern  New 
Jersey. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  known  as  H.  B.  157, 
calling  for  the  tminediate  elimination  of  the 
20  percent  Federal  tax  on  motion-picture 
theater  admissions.  This  is  emergency  legls- 
latloti,  unencumbered  by  tax  legislation  In- 
^rolvlng  any  other  issues. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  and  received  your 
pledge  of  support,  conditions  have  steadily 
worsened  and  many  theaters  have  closed. 
To  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
tiatlon.  I  am  attaching  a  list  of  theaters  In  ' 
this  area,  including  your  own  congressional 
district,  which  were  compelled  to  close  dur- 
ing 1962.  Many  additional  theaters  have 
dosed  since  this  compilation. 

There  are  other  theaters  on  the  verge  of 
closing  but  are  hanging  on  in  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  realize  that  it  is  far  better  for  [ 
the  Nation's  economy  to  help  the  theaters  re-'  i 
main   open,   retain   their   employees,   cause 
trade  in  commercial  neighborhoods,  main-  | 
tain  property  values  and  continue  to  pay, 
together  with  their  employees,  taxes  which 
Will  offset  the  revenue  loss.     Our  industry 
can  no  longer  afford  the  equivalent  of  a  20 
percent  gross  sales  tax  and  remain  in  busi- 
ness. 

I  therefore  ask  you  once  again  for  your 
Tinderstandlng  cooperation  by  urging  you  to 
do  everything  possible  to  further  the  progress 
of  H.  R.  157  through  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  passage  through  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Babrt  Bsaitdt,  President, 


Tbestcr 


Baritsa     Play- 
house. 

Bute 

Oraat  Lee. 

Astor 

Rislto 

Empire 

Raaiaey 

HawUHme 

State 

Alter 

Savoy 

LWo , 

Rivoli 

Apollo 

Capitol 

Rialto 

Matawaa 

Lyric 

Vistory 

Cotony 

Strand 

Cameo 

Recent 

Rita. 

.  Cue 

Strand 

Rialto 

Rita 

Cameo 

Do „. 

ElDUford  Drive 
In. 

Dyckman 

Oracie  Sqoare.„ 

City 

Franklin 

Own 

Stv ... 

Oem 

Irving  Place 

Savoy  34th  St... 

Park  Ave 

Murray  HOI 

University 

Metro 

Kiny... 

Bed  lord ...... 

Lyric 

Belvedere 

Electra 

Center 

Bedford......... 

TriaQKle 

Marcy 

Biltmore 

Riviera 

P 


Kewtown 

43d  St 

Town 

Idle  Hoar 


TewB 


Baritsn,  N.  1 

T^tenon,  N.  J 

PaliaadflB,  N.  J 

Woodclitt,N.J 

West  New  York,  N.  J 

Rataway,  N.  J 

Ramsey.  N.J 

Newark.  N.J 

West  Orange,  N.  J.... 

Newark,  N.  J 

do 


Oramre,  N.J 

Boboken.  N.  J... 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
do 


do 

MatawsD.  N.  J 

BooDd  Brook,  N.  J.. 
Bayonne,  N.J. 


Unioo  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Soath  Orange,  N.  J.. 

Kearny,  N.J. 

Oarfleld.N.J 

New  E«!helte,N.  Y. 

Suflem,  N.  Y 

Poughiceepsie,  N.  Y.. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 

Ossinin?.  N.  Y..._. 

NewbufKh,  N.  Y 

Elmsfard,  N.  Y 


New  York  City. 
~*."do:i™III~ 

'"illdo.IH"!!!!! 


do 

..do. . 

-.do 

do 

do 

do. 


Bronx,  N.  Y 

do 

do 

( do... ... 


Broeklyii,  N.  Y 

^do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

~r^do~~~"r™! 


....do 

do. #.... 

Freeport,  Long  Is- 
land. 

Ehnhnrst,  Long  Is- 
land. 

Long  island  City, 
Long  Island. 

Plushini:,  Long  Is- 
land. 

Long  Island  City, 
Long  Island. 


Date 


Jan.   19.1062 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Jan. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


Oct. 
Get. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


3.1*63 
30^1062 
36.1962 
27,1052 

1,1952 

Mar.  34. 1962 

Jane  11.1962 

May  13, 1952 

May  28, 1952 

Feb.   13,1962 

May  n,  1962 

June    3,1952 

Joly     6, 1952 

Da 

Da 

Aog.  27, 1962 

18.1962 

6,1862 

11,1962 

-.     19,1952 

Jnly  27, 19.')2 

'Aug.  3ai952 

Joly  27. 1962 

May  13,1962 

Jan.     6. 1952 

*Jan.    16,1952 

Mar.    M962 

May  3S.I952 

.Aug.  3^1962 

'Oct.   25^1952 

Feb.  18,1962 
Mar.  U.  1962 
Mar.  9.1952 
Feb.  3. 1952 
Do. 

•Jan.  «.lflS3 

»Feb.  8.1952 
Aug.  27, 1962 
Sept.  1.  1962 
Oct.   32.1962 

>Nov.  9,1962 
Jan.  16,1962 
May  23, 1952 
May  27, 1952 
Aiir.  6, 19S2 
Jan.  28.1952 
June  14. 1952 
June  15, 1952 
Feb.  24. 1952 
May  11962 
June  27. 1952 
Jnly  31,19.12 
Nov.  3a  1952 

•July  16,1962 
Feb.  27,1952 

Mar.  22, 1962 

Jane  27,1962 

Jane    1, 1952 

Jane    1,m2 


*  Destroyed  by  Are. 

*  Demolished. 

*  Closed  for  winter. 
*Now  SfNUiish. 
•Now  wareboose. 


Oppression  of  Minorities  Behind  tlic  Iron 
Cwtain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  Uie  Rkcord  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Schenectady  County  Council  of 
Churches  of  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  dealing 
with  the  current  oppression  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRS,  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Social  Education  and 
Social  Action  and  Cooperative  Services 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  the 
alarming  growth  of  new  refugees  from  So- 
viet covmtrles  and  recommended  that  action 
be  taken.  Consequently  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment with  recommendations  for  action  waa 
adopted: 

"This  whole  problem  challenges  the  con- 
science of  Christian  people  and  the  Christian 
chwch.  We  must  not  remain  silent  while 
millions  of  our  fellows  are  being  dispossessed 
of  all  that  they  have;  degraded  and  vllined; 
deprived  of  those  basic  rights  stressed  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Nations;  Indeed,  denied  the 
right  to  life  Itself. 

"The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  has  lss\ied  a  statement  calling  upon 
all  Americans  to  strengthen  their  own  pro- 
tests by  supporting  a  program  for  action. 
That  statement,  after  warning  against  the 
Illusion  that  bigotry  and  hatred  are  peculiar 
to  distant  areas'  and  emphasised  that  the 
•first  line  of  action  is  our  own  neighbor- 
hood'; appealed  for  a  'unified  resistance'  to 
bigotry  in  every  Amerlcitn  community  that 
would  enlist  every  institution  and  organiza- 
tion, says  In  part: 

"  'We  urge  rellglotuly  motivated  people 
everywhere  to  oppose  those  who  wotild  de- 
stroy the  very  aptalt  and  rmaon  of  w»*n,  who 
employ  the  brutally  immoral  concept  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  meana  and  who  prcatl- 
tute  the  dignity  and  responsible  freedom 
With  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  the 
common  Father  who  has  created  all  of  us. 

"  "Whenever  one  group  suffers  persecution 
because  of  religion,  color,  or  culture,  no  othar 
group  Is  assured  of  Inununity.* 

"All  the  evidence  that  we  have  points  to 
the  increasing  suppression  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Russia.  This  Is  in  contradlcUon  to 
the  Soviet  ConsUtutlon  of  1836  which,  in  the 
section  dealing  with  civil  rlghu,  provides  for 
'freedom  of  religious  worship,'  and  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  aesembly  and  meetings." 

"Indeed,  the  New  York  Times  commented 
editorially  January  18,  1963.  It  U  a  drive 
against  a  group  of  people.  It  is  a  coldly 
calculated  genocide.'     • 

"The  State  of  Israel  is  eager  to  receive 
those  who  wish  to  seek  liberty  and  security 
elsewhere.  Consequently,  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  common  humanity  for  the  Russian 
Oovemment  to  open  their  gates  so  that  the 
Jewish  people  might  leave  in  peace. 

"Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Sche- 
nectady County  Council  of  Churches  protest 
against  this  outrage  against  our  brothers. 
In  order  to  make  this  protest  effective. "we 
suggest  that  the  following  action  be  taken 
by  the  council: 

"1.  That  this  statement  be  submitted  to 
the  press. 

"2.  That  through  our  State  Department  we 
ask  our  representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
to  reaffirm  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  apply  it  to  this  critical 
situation.  The  document  declares,  'All 
human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal  In 
dignity  and  rights.  They  are  endowed  with 
reason  and  conscience  and  should  act  toward 
one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhod.  •  •  • 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
security  of  person.  •  •  •  No  one  shall  be 
subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel.  Inhuman,  or 
degrading  treatment  of  piinishment.  •  •  • 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  enjoy 
in  other  countries  asylum  from  perse- 
ciitlon.' 

"3.  That  this  statement  be  sent  to  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  with  the  request 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  CoMca&saioNAi, 
Bscoas. 
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"4.  That  Individual  ministers  be  asked  to 
bring  this  statement  to  the  attention  of  their 
congregations. 

"5.  That  we  send  this  statement  to  the 
World  Coimcll  of  Churches,  to  the  National 
Coxmcil  of  Churches,  to  the  State  CouncU  of 
Churches,  and  other  councils  In  this  area." 


What  Keeps  Yon  Strong? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or  ABIBOIf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedrusday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
entitled  "What  Keeps  You  Strong?" 
written  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper  supplement  Pa- 
rade of  March  15.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  in-inted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Kmmtb  Tov  Stiono? — Bklixvb  It   oa 
Not,   It's  Toua  Caa.   Youa  Tools,   Youa 
Hoobb;  EvBitTHUto  Tou  Own  am  Bxrr 
(By  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  retiring  president  of 
the  Pord  Poundatlon.  and  now  chairman 
of  the  bofU'd.  the  Bttidebaker  Corp.) 
If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  least  tinder- 
•tood  of  American  institutions,  on  the  part 
of  nearly  all  people  abroad,  it  would  be  our 
American  economic  system. 

I  was  never  surprised  when  Andrei  Vlshln- 
■ky  or  Aneurln  Bevan  railed  at  American 
capitalism  and  shed  tears  over  the  plight 
of  our  workers. 

But  I  was  really  astonished  to  find  many 
friendly  statesmen  abroad  imaware  that 
something  startling  and  new  in  the  way  of 
an  economic  system  had  been  evolving  here 
In  the  United  States. 

We  still  call  that  system  capitalism.  But 
any  resemblance  it  bears  to  capitalism  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  world  Is  "purely  co- 
incidental." Oxu*  system  Is  as  uniquely 
American  as  basebalL 

oxra  sraxKOTH 
Por  our  friends  abroad  to  understand  our 
system  and  the  elements  giving  It  strength 
Is  important.    For  us  to  do  so  Is  vital— other- 
wise it  may  wither. 

1.  The  first  element  of  Htrength  in  ova  eco- 
nomic system  is  Its  unique  and  extraordinary 
capacity  to  produce  more  and  more  goods 
and.  given  a  stable  price  level,  to  produce 
them  at  lower  and  lower  pirlces. 

The  key  Is  productivity,  or  a  greater  out- 
put per  man-hour.  This  results  primarily 
from  putting  ingeniously  cortrtved  ma- 
chines at  the  disposal  of  workers  and  back- 
ing up  the  slmp.e  muscle  power  of  those 
workers  with  a  large  amcimt  of  horsepower. 
At  Studebaker.  I  recall  one  machine  tool 
that  cost  over  91  millioo.  With  only  two 
men  tending  It,  that  machine  tool  performed 
a  dozen  operations  on  the  cylinder  head  of 
an  aviation  engine — operations  that  i»e- 
▼lously  had  required  100  men  working  with 
25  machine  tools  of  less  efficient  design. 

OaAMATIC    KVIDKlfCa 

The  whole  story  of  America's  amaslng 
productivity  can  be  told  with  a  single  statis- 
tic: this  country,  Mth  one-fifteenth  of  tbe 


world's  people,  produces  a  third  of  all  the 
world's  goods  and  almost  half  of  all  its  manu- 
factured goods. 

a.  The  second  element  of  strength 
In  our  eoonmnic  system  is  the  fact  that  the 
wealth  produced  is  distributed  widely  and 
equitably.  We  have  become  a  nation  of 
middle  class  people.  Moot  of  tis  own  our 
own  homes.  Most  of  us  have  automobiles 
and  telephones.  The  status  of  workers  his 
undergone   a   revolutionary   change. 

I  know  of  no  more  dramatic  evidence  of 
this  change  than  that  offered  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  1946  whUe  I  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Studebaker  Corporation.  Not 
long  after  V-J  day.  I  was  confronted  by  our 
union  with  an  unprecedented  demand. 

The  union  leaders  said:  Give  our  own 
workers  at  Studebaker  the  opportunity  to 
buy  the  major  share  of  our  first  postwar 
production  of  cars. 

Our  company  then  had  approximately 
13.000  employees.  Of  these,  some  10,000  had 
placed  orders  for  new  automobiles.  We 
found  It  hard  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  to  stand  In  line  with  a  great  many  other 
car-hungry  Americans  and  wait  their  turn. 

No  such  problem  confronted  the  presi- 
dent of  Studebaker  In  the  year  of  1920.  fol- 
lowing World  War  L  At  that  time,  a  factory 
worker  could  not  possibly  have  saved  enough 
money  out  of  his  earnings  to  buy  a  new 
Studebaker  car. 

Today,  not  only  do  most  workers  have 
cars,  many  also  own  stock  in  corporations. 
We  have  become  a  nation  of  capitalists. 

5.  A  third  fact  about  our  economic  system 
Is  Its  imique  capacity  for  growth. 

4.  Fourth  among  the  elements  of  om*  eco- 
nomic revolution  is  the  deep  and  intuitive 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  compe- 
tition. This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  liking 
it.  Maybe  no  one  who  has  to  compete  really 
likes  competition,  for  It  is  no  bed  of  ease. 
But  we  all  appreciate  competition,  becatise 
we  know  it  Is  good  for  us.  and  good  for  our 
Nation. 

6.  A  fifth  element  that  has  played  a  part 
In  America's  economic  revolution  Is  the  fact 
that  decisions  are  made  by  the  many,  rather 
than  the  few.  There  Is  no  economy  on 
earth  that  begins  to  compare  with  ours, 
from  that  standpoint.  Whenever  3^u  go  to 
a  socialistic  country.  «•  a  country  with  old- 
fashioned  capitalism  in  either  Europe  or 
Asia,  you  find  a  tight  little  monopoly  on 
decision  making.  Where  that  is  true — where 
only  a  few  are  making  the  decisions — then 
you  find  that  only  a  few  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing them. 

Even  in  sturdy  England,  under  the  social- 
istic regime,  I  notice  good  friends  of  mine 
becoming  less  and  less  willing  to  exert  them- 
selves to  reach  decisions. 

I  recall  how  shocked  I  was  when  one 
friend,  a  wealthy  businessman,  proposed 
sending  for  a  government  inspected'  to  help 
decide  what  kind  of  bathroom  fixture  he 
could  install. 

His  life  had  been  ordered  In  such  detail 
that  he  had  been  told  what  ^  could  eat. 
what  he  could  plant  In  his  garden,  and 
what  he  should  pay  his  help.  He  had  al- 
most lost  the  power  to  think  for  tilmself . 

6.  There  is  still  another  feature  ca  o\u 
ci^itallstlc  revolution.  That  is  the  impor- 
tant place  occupied  by  voluntary  groups. 
People  from  other  coxmtries  often  poke  fvm 
at  us  because  we  are  "Joiners." 

It  is  true  that  we  are  the  greatest  Joiners 
in  aU  the  vrorld.  But  it  is  this  fact  that 
has  made  ours  the  strongest  society  in  the 
world.  As  businessmen,  we  have  learned 
how  to  cooperate  In  order  to  have  better 
markets. 

These  six  elements  have  played  a  big  part 
In  the  changes  In  our  economic  system.  In 
the  last  50  years,  a  capitalistic  revolution 
has  occurred  before  our  very  eyes.  And  that 
revolution  Is  American  democracy  In  action. 


Offshore  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mrw  tobk 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  note- 
worthy editorial  entitled  "Offshore  Oil 
Again,"  published  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  March  11,  and  comment- 
ing on  the  offshore  oil  question.  This 
editorial,  in  a  newspaper  which  fre- 
quently advocates  States'  rights  as 
against  national  rights,  raises  some 
sober  questions  concerning  proposed 
quitclaim  legislation,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Holland  and  Daniel  bills. 
The  editorial  is  worth  noting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OlTSHOIX  On.  AOAXK 

The  question  of  tldelands  oil  la  proving 
somewhat  more  complicated  than  it  had 
seemed  at  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion. 
From  the  views  presented  to  the  Congress  it 
is  evident  that  the  administration  Is  ap- 
proaching the  problem  with  awareness  of  the 
complexities  involved,  both  in  national  and 
international  fields.  To  reconcile  the  course 
of  prudent  statesmanship  with  the  strong 
desires  of  the  States  whose  interests  are  at 
stake  Is  a  task  requiring  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

The  President's  preference  In  the  matter 
was  set  forth  during  the  campaign  and  re- 
iterated last  week  at  his  press  conference. 
He  believes  the  States  should  have  title  to 
the  offshore  lands,  out  to  their  historic  boun- 
daries; he  is  ready  to  sign  quitclaim  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  Mr.  Truman  twice  vetoed. 
The  Attorney  General,  however,  sees  the  pos- 
sibilities of  long  drawn-out  legal  tests  in 
this  course,  and  has  suggested  that  the  States 
be  given  rights  to  the  development  of  oil  in 
areas  up  to  their  historic  boimdaries.  while 
title  remains  In  the  United  States.  Beyond 
those  boundaries,  out  to  the  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  he  would  see  the  oU  developed 
for  the  whole  country. 

This  appears  a  sensible  compromise;  but 
Its  feasibility  has  been  questioned  in  one  re- 
gard by  a  spokesman  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  United  States,  it  seems,  has  never 
claimed  sovereignty  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit. 
ThiB  measure  was  set  by  llkomas  Jefferson, 
it  was  reaffirmed  at  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1930,  and  It  has  been  maintained  in  recent 

years  against  the  claims  of  other  countries 

including  Riissia's  claim  to  an  extension  of 
sovereignty  12  mUes  offshore.  Texas  and 
Florida,  however,  hold  to  boundaries  reach- 
ing 10  V4  miles  into  the  sea.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  recognize  these  claims,  it  is 
argued,  the  extended  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  would  be  acknowledged,  thus 
giving  excuse  to  other  countries  for  reaching 
out  broadly  over  adjacent  waters. 

Obviously  such  considerations  need  to  be 
taken  into  account — not  least  by  the  States 
which  have  most  to  gain  or  loee  by  the  ulti- 
mate solution.  A  strong  disposition  to  favor 
local  rule.  local  responsibilities,  and  local 
rights  characterizes  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration; this  represents,  we  believe,  a 
healthy  reaction  to  the  overcentrallzatlon  of 
the  last  20  years.  But  it  is  a  President's  taak 
to  see  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as  well  aa 
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tbe  interest  of  the  States.  President  Blsen- 
bower  has  shown  a  clear  ability  to  balance 
the  various  conflicting  factors  in  the  situa- 
tions to  which  he  has  given  his  full  atten- 
tion. When  all  sides  in  this  case  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  studies  of  his  advisers 
and  by  debates  In  CXingress  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  take  a  final  stand. 


Eiccrpt  From  AddreM  by  P.  M.  Brandt 

EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OSXGOM 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  authorities  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  the  field  of  agriculture  is 
Mr.  P.  M.  Brandt,  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture. He  is  one  of  my  cherished 
friends.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  he  made  in  his  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  Oregon  Dairy- 
men's Association  on  January  13,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

CONCLUDIMG    STATUfZMT  IN    ADDRESS    OT   WfX- 
COMK  TO    ORXGON    DAnTMXK'S    ASSOCIATIOM, 

BT  P.  liL  BaANOT,  Jawttaht  13,  1953 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  dairy  industry  has 
ever  faced  a  problem  of  as  great  significance 
as  that  which  is  cvnrently  before  it  in  the 
relationship  between  milk  fat  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  alternative  use  of  vegetable 
fats  and  certain  animal  fats  on  the  other. 
This  problem  presents  both  direct  and  im« 
plied  facets  of  far-reaching  Importance.  A 
significant  phase  is  the  relative  price  of  milk 
solids  not  fat  and  milk  fat  and  the  changes 
which  will  inevitably  come  from  increased 
uses  of  solids  not  fat. 

The  question  of  the  nutritional  value  and 
healthful  qualities  of  dairy  products  Is  one 
which  has  never  t>een  challenged  by  any  of 
its  competitive  products.  The  advantage  of 
these  factors  is  receiving  secondary  consid- 
eration by  those  in  the  industry  who  most 
directly  face  the  economic  phases  of  chang- 
ing conditions.  This  is  probably  a  natiiral 
consequence  of  the  shocking  impact  of  the 
new  competition.  However,  these  values 
should  give  encouragement  and,  along  with 
palatability  and  quality  improvement,  be  one 
basis  of  our  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem.  We  must  continuously 
stress  Improving  the  quality  of  all  dairy 
products. 

Another  factor  to  help  meet  this  new  and 
perplexing  problem  is  honesty  in  our  con- 
tacts and  relationships  within  the  industry 
and  with  the  consumer.  This  means  honesty 
in  public  relations,  honesty  in  educational 
work,  and  above  all — honesty  in  research. 
The  dairy  industry  mxist  recognize  that  pow- 
erful interests  use  their  reserves  from  tre- 
mendous profits  to  focus  research  upon  the 
problems  that  will  fiu^her  increase  their 
profits  and  give  them  special  advantages  in 
competition.  Only  honest  and  Impartial  re- 
search conducted  by  public  agencies  and 
financed  by  public  funds  can  offset  tills  in- 
sidious Influence. 

It  is  my  conviction,  concurred  in  by  the 
stair  in  Dairy  Husbandry  and  supported  by 
the  dairy  staff  and  director  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
milk  fat  and  other  fats  does  not  lie  in  pro- 


hibitive legislation.  However,  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  from  fraud  is  imperative. 
That  is  the  kind  which  the  dairy  advisory 
committee  of  tbe  State  department  of  agri- 
culture has  developed  in  connection  with  the 
frooen  dessert  problem  and  which  we  here 
at  the  college  can  enthusiastically  support. 


Newspaper  Articles  DeaBnc  Witk  Address 
Dclhrered  by  Hof  b  G.  Graat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AUkBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  news- 
paper articles  published  recently  in  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  One  of  them 
is  entitled  "Hugh  G.  Grant  To  Deliver 
Talks  in  Birmingham,"  and  the  other 
one  is  entitled  "Georgia  Engineers' 
Group  Addressed  by  Hugh  Grant." 

I  should  like  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  Mr.  Hugh  Grant  a  good  many  years 
ago  was  secretary  to  former  Senator 
Hugo  Black.  Then  he  became ^ur  Min- 
ister to  Albania,  and  later  otir  Minister 
to  Siam.  He  is  a  very  thoughtful  speaker 
and  speaks  on  many  different  occasions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HVGH  O.  QSAITT  To  DcLivn  Taljcs  n« 

BOUdlNGHAM 

Hugh  O.  Grant,  former  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Albania,  will  leave  Saturday  for 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  will  make  a 
seriea  of  talks  on  Albania. 

Mrs.  Grant  will  accompany  Mr.  Grant  on 
his  visit  to  Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Nuci  Kotta, 
eon  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Albania, 
will  come  to  Augusta  from  New  York  City 
to  make  the  trip  to  Alabama  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grant. 

Dr.  Kotta  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Pree  Albania  and  is  also 
advisor  to  the  Committee  of  American 
Priends  of  Albania,  of  which  Mr.  Grant  is  a 
member. 

A  series  of  six  meetings  has  been  schedxiled 
for  next  week  in  Birmingham. 

Bliss  Prances  Toungblood,  who  visited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grant  recently  and  who  was  a  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  while  he  was  stationed 
in  Albania,  will  entertain  at  a  tea  Sunday 
afternoon  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant 
and  Dr.  Kotta. 

Mr.  Grant. and  Dr.  Kotta  will  speak  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Colonial  Dames  to  be  held 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Day. 

Monday  evening  both  men  will  address 
the  Social  Workers  Club  at  a  dinner  meeting. 

On  Tuesday.  Dr.  Kotta  will  appear  on  tele- 
vision in  Breakfast  in  Birmingham." 

The  visitors  will  be  honored  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  1  p.  m.  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  Birmingham  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

Mr.  Grant  and  Dr.  Kotta  will  be  guest 
speakers  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  AAUW 
at  the  temple  later  in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday,  Dr.  Kotta  wUl  address  a  group 
at  Howard  College  at  11:40  a.  m. 

Both  Idi.  Grant  and  Dr.  Kotta  will  speak 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Exchange  Club  at  the  Redmont  Hotel  at 
12:30  p.  m.  and  both  will  be  honor  guests  at  a 


meeting  of  tbe  Wniiam  L.  Yancey  chapter 
oC  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
later  that  afternoon. 

On  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Grant  and  Dr. 
Kotta  will  speak  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Club  of  All  Nations  of  Birmingham.  At  that 
time  motion  pictures  in  color  of  Albania  will 
be  shown. 

Gkorcu  ENCiWExms'  Group  Addrxsskd  bt 
Hugh  Gbant 

Hugh  Grant.  Augusta  radio  ezectrtlve  and 
former  minister  to  Albania  and  Siam,  ad- 
dressed members  of  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Professional  EInglneers  at  a  meeting  here  last 
night. 

Pollowlng  is  Mr.  Grant's  address: 

"The  United  States  is  out  on  a  limb  and 
In  great  danger  of  being  knocked  off  as  th« 
result  of  its  world-wide  military  and  eco- 
nomic commitments  made  during  the  TVu* 
man  administration. 

"No  President  in  all  of  our  history  has 
faced  so  many  problems  of  such  great  mag- 
nitude as  President-elect  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
and  I  sympathize  with  blm. 

"Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  toward  the  two  big  factions 
in  the  Republican  Party,  the  Dewey  wing 
and  the  Taf t  forces.  Just  now  Dewey  seems 
to  have  the  inside  track,  as  indicated  by  tlM 
recent  Cabinet  appointments.  But  General 
Eisenhower  would  do  well  to  play  a  good  deal 
of  ball  with  Senator  Tatt  and  his  conserva- 
tive followers  who  may  be  expected  to  put 
the  brakes  on  the  wild  spending  both  at 
home  and  overseas  and  tbe  confirmation  of 
overseas  conunitments  which  could  easily  In- 
volve us  in  another  big  shooting  war,  sines 
Dewey  is  an  outright  superintemationallst 
who  would  keep  the  American  Government 
up  to  Its  neck  in  foreign  entanglements 
wliich  could  spell  war." 

Aunr  roccss 

"There  are  certain  alien  forces  In  this 
country  which  would  gladly  see  us  embroiled 
In  another  big  war  and  I  regret  to  state  tliat 
some  sincere,  patriotic  Americans  are  en- 
couraging this  sort  of  thinking  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  tbe  only  way  to  stop 
communism  Is  to  kiU  it  with  atom  bombs 
and  other  iiigtily  destructive  weapons  of  war. 
These  people  look  upon  us  as  the  spearhead 
against  communism  around  the  world.  And 
we  are  largely  responsible  for  this  attltuds 
by  assuming  a  world  leadership  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  so-called  free  world,  much  of 
which  is  not  actually  free,  with  governments 
and  economies  that  curb  much  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  people.  Por  instance,  I  have  Just 
received  a  certain  foreign-language  news- 
paper in  which  it  is  stated  editorially  that 
General  Eisenhower  must  be  regarded  as  not 
Just  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
as  the  President  of  tlic  whole  antl-Comsnu- 
nist  world. 

"Now,  thrft's  going  a  bit  too  far.  In  myj 
judgment,  especially  since  a  number  of  our; 
principal  European  allies,  despite  the  enor- 
mous financial  aid  we  have  extended  into 
the  billions  since  the  end  of  the  war,  are 
very  lukewarm  in  taking  care  of  their  own 
defenses  and  seem  to  have  less  fear  of  a 
Russian  attack  than  we  have.  The  more  we 
give  them  in  money  and  arms  and  economic 
aid,  the  more  they  want  and  at  the  same 
time  quarrel  with  Ma  if  we  don't  come 
through  with  all  they  request,  as,  for  in- 
stance, recently  Prance,  whom  we  offered  an 
additional  $525  million.  The  Prench  said 
they  must  have  $650  million." 

BTALIN    STSATCCT 

"I  still  think  that  Stalin's  strategy  is  to 
get  us  spread  out  thin  here  and  there  and 
destroy  \ia  in  bankruptcy  and  through  eco- 
nomic collapse  at  home.  The  Korean  war, 
which  President  Truman  plunged  us  into 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  with 
no  effectual  backing  of  the  United  Nations, 
Is  a  case  in  point.    But  overzealous  activities 
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on  our  part  in  our  global  strategy  plans 
aroimd  the  world  could  produce  Incidents, 
provoke  a  world  war. 

"That  is  probably  the  greatest  problem 
that  President  Elsenhower  will  have  to  deal 
with — to  be  firm  and  forthright  in  dealing 
with  the  tough  and  uncompromising  Rtis- 
sians  and  yet  refrain  from  involving  us  in 
a  big  shooting  war.  which  woiild  be  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all  time  for  everybody 
concerned — Americans,  RusKians,  the  people 
of  the  whole  world.  Total  wars  I  and  n 
proved  that  there  are  no  real  victors  in  such 
total  wars.  Civilization  as  we  know  it  most 
likely  would  be  destroyed.  We  are  treading 
on  very  dangerous  ground." 

Mr.  Grant  concluded  by  saying  that  com- 
munism is  not  as  popular  a.-xmnd  the  world 
as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

"It  always  follows  great  International  wars, 
appealing  to  people  who  have  lost  their  pos- 
sessions, and  who  haven't  hid  much  of  this 
world's  goods  and  are  apt  to  catch  at  a  straw. 
Since  communism  offers  no  real  salvation  for 
such  people,  it  will  reveal  Itself  in  its  true 
light  in  tbe  long  run  and  do  much  to  defeat 
Itself." 

He  said  he  believes  that  situation  may 
develop  in  Red  China  and  also  in  the  Rus- 
sian satellite  countries  which  are  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Outraf  es  of  Comnmimtt  in  Red  Ckiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSKB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATX8 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

lir.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Shocking  and  Objective,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
cial Appeal  of  March  16.  1953.  This 
editorial  contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  an  interesting  interview  with  John  D. 
Hayes.  Presbjrterian  missionary  returned 
from  China.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
possible  new  attitude  in  China  resulting 
from  Stalin's  death  I  know  that  there 
will  be  much  interest  In  the  Interview 
with  Dr.  Hayes  published  in  the  U.  S. 
News  It  World  Report,  as  summarized 
In  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Shocking  akd  Objscttvs 

More  testimony  against  outrages  of  Com- 
munists in  Red  China  comes  from  John  D. 
Hayes,  Presbyterian  missionary  returned 
from  China,  who  lays  bare  a  simple  yet 
shocking  and  still  objective  story  of  his 
experience  during  3  years  tiehind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  the  Orient. 

The  story  comes  in  a  copyrighted  inter- 
view via  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  and 
sheds  more  light  on  the  Chinese  people's 
friendship  for  America.  It  repeats,  with 
fresh  refinements,  the  travail  In  which  tbe 
Chinese  have  lived  under  their  Red  over- 
lords. It  brings  a  i>er8onal  narrative  of  the 
missionary's  own  experiences  as  a  prisoner 
of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

He  was  arrested  and  tried  as  a  spy.  He 
was  subjected  to  the  cruel  and  inhuman 
brain-washing  ordeal  which  robs  men  of 
their  reason  and  impels  them  to  confess 
that  which  never  took  place. 

How  China  was  dupied  into  yielding  her 
freedom  under  the  gxiise  of  new  independ- 
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ence  is  part  of  this  story.  Tbe  missionary 
relates  how  infiltration,  propaganda  and  sub- 
version of  students  paved  the  way  for  mass 
executions,  enforced  military  service,  con- 
fiscatory taxes  and  ultimately  denial  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  human  freedoms,  tbe 
freedom  to  earn  and  live. 

Missionary  Hayes  was  held  incommunicado 
for  10  months;  subjected  hot  only  to  per- 
sonal indignities,  but  to  physical  pain. 

He  suggests  that  had  not  the  Korean  war 
developed,  the  Communist  Party  might  have 
bad  more  difficulty  getting  hold  of  China; 
he  B&js  Mao  eventually  may  break  with  the 
^emlln.  "A  disUlusioned  China  would  be 
a  terrible  blow  to  International  commu- 
nism," he  says. 

Concluding  Mr.  Hayes  says: 

"The  Chinese  people  stUl  have  a  strong 
friendship  for  the  American  people  and  are 
attracted  by  their  democratic  spirit,  even 
when  they  criticize  (our)  political  Institu- 
tions. 

'^rhe  Communist  hold  on  China  cannot 
be  broken  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  has  be- 
come an  ideology  embodying  human  rights 
and  values  not  known  before.  But  it  can 
be  clumged  into  a  real  power  for  Inculcat- 
ing democracy  in  China,  when  transformed 
by  an  all-out  Christian  approach." 

Thus  a  Christian  missionary,  who  has 
been  a  victim  of  the  Reds'  most  vicous  ven- 
geance against  democracy  and  Christianity, 
clings  to  the  hope  that  new  light  may  dawn 
on  China — perhaps  witliin  the  lifetime  of 
those  now  living — a  light  which  will  dispel 
the  most  terrifying  darkness  which  yet  has 
threatened  to  envelop  the  human  race. 

Aside  from  his  devotion  to  Christian  ideals, 
Mr.  Hayes  is  realist  enough  to  point  out  that 
China's  own  dissatisfaction  with  results 
under  Red  domination  may  precipitate  a 
break.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  more 
to  this  than  mere  wishful  thinking  that 
out  of  his  experience  in  China  under  the 
Reds  the  missionary  has  gleaned  some  infor- 
mation which  could  turn  speculation  Into 
hope. 

He  is  careful  throughout  to  emphasize 
that  cooperation  with  the  Communists  is 
possible  only  on  their  own  terms — terms 
eternally  impossible  of  acceptance  by  free 
people.  He  seems  to  be  pointing  toward  the 
Chinese  people,  poor,  hungry,  confused  i>eo- 
ple  so  deluded  by  ruthless  gluttons  for  power. 


Retolniions  Adopted  by  fht  42d  Annual 
G>nYention  of  the  Oregon  Dairy  In- 
dustries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  42d  aimual 
convention  of  the  Oregon  Dairy  Indus- 
tries, held  on  Pebruary  18  and  19,  1953. 
at  Corvallis,  Oreg..  which  a  friend  has 
sent  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

n        Resolutions 

SXSOLimON   NO.    X 

The  memberslilp  of  the  Oregon  Dairy  In- 
dustries realizes  that  considerable  time, 
work,  and  energy   have   been  expended  to 


stage  the  42d  az^lual  convention  now  being 
completed,  and  resolve  that  this  organiza- 
tion express  Its  appreciation  to  the  offlcen, 
directors,  and  committees  for  their  work 
and  time  spent  in  making  a  success  of  tbe 
meeting.  i 

BSSOLDTION   NO.   S 

During  the  past  year  several  memliers 
have  passed  on,  whose  work  was  invaluable 
to  the  dairy  Industry  and  we  regret  very 
much  the  passing  of  these  members.  Be  it 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  secretary  send 
a  letter  of  regret  to  the  families  of  the  fol- 
lowing men:  Andrew  S.  Anderson,  Columbia 
Dairy,  Portland;  Ployd  Bennett,  Coquille 
Valley  Dairymen's  Association;  Earl  Cavett, 
Ideal  Dairy,  Portland;  Neil  E.  Craig.  Snow 
Peak  Dairy,  Albany;  Guy  Pord,  Tillamoc* 
County  Creamery  Association;  Al  Hare,  Con- 
solidated Dairy  Products,  Portland;  Joe 
Kendrick,  Dairy  Cooperative  Association, 
Portland;  Glenn  Kent,  Klamath  Palis  Cream- 
ery; George  Kruse.  Mount  Angel  Creamery. 

■XSOLXmON   NO.   s 

Many  speakers  have  contribtrted  to  mak- 
ing our  42d  annual  meeting  a  success  and  we 
have  obtained  very  valuable  information 
from  them.  It  is  recommended  that  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  all  those  who  appeared 
on  the  program  and  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  send  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  respective  heads  of  organizations  with 
which  these  si>eaker8  are  associated. 

BESOLUnON    NO.    4 

Since  the  authorities  of  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege have  been  unable  to  obtain  funds  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Oregon  dairy 
industries  with  respect  to  the  placement  of 
a  sign  reading  "Dairy  Industries"  to  be  dis- 
played in  prominent  letters  in  an  appropriate 
place  in  Withycombe  Hall,  the  committee 
recommends  that  $40  be  contributed  by  tb« 
Oregon  dairy  industries  for  this  piu'pose. 

SESOLUnON    NO.   8 

It  is  observed  that  the  new  dairy  process- 
ing laboratory  in  Withycombe  ^H'^^]  will  need 
many  more  items  of  equipment  before  the 
department  of  dairy  husbandry  can  render 
full  service  to  the  dairy  industry  In  teaching 
and  research.  We.  therefore,  renew  the  pre- 
viovis  resolution  to  recognize  our  share  of  the 
responsibilities  for  securing  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  satisfactory  support  of  this  pro- 
gram and  urge  the  committee  api>ointed  to 
represent  us  In  this  endeavor  to  continue  its 
fine  work  until  tbe  necessary  equipment  is  la 
operation. 

BESOLUnON    NO.    S  , 

The  committee  wishes  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  dairy  student  en- 
rollment committee  in  bringing  a  large  group 
of  prospective  dairy  students  tck  the  college 
during  this  Oregon  Dairy  Industries  Conven- 
tion and  recommends  that  this  committee 
become  one  of  permanent  status. 

KESOLUTION    NO.    7 

Por  many  years  the  industry  was  effectively 
served  by  an  educational  scoring  and  analysis 
service  for  improving  the  quality  of  com- 
mercial butter  and  cheese  by  the  Oregon 
State  College.  Since  new  facilities  are  now 
avaUable.  this  service  should  be  reactivated 
and  expanded  to  include  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Be  it  resolvod  that  we  renew  our  previ- 
ous resolution  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  out  this  program  be  included  in 
the  budget  for  operating  the  dairy  products 
laboratory. 

BESOLtmON   NO.    S 

The  Oregon  dairy  industries  requests  the 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  negotiations  with  contiguous  States 
for  arrangements  that  will  permit  free  Inter- 
state movement  of  grade-A  milk  under  sani- 
tary requirements  comparative  to  those  cur- 
rently elTectlve  In  Oregon. 
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maoLimon  no.  • 
The  Oregon  dairy  Industries  requests  the 
continuance  of  the  Federal  Market  News 
Service  In  cooperation  with  the  Extension 
Service  of  Oregon  State  College  taid  urges  the 
appropriation  of  necessary  funds  by  the  1953 
State  legislature  for  this  purpose. 

SKSOLXmON   NO.    10 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
regulatory  legislation  covering  the  many 
frozen  dessert  products  now  competing  with 
ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products 
and  reconunends  the  approval  of  House  bill 
172  of  the  1953  Oregon  State  Legislature. 
This  bill  Is  known  as  the  Frozen  Dessert  Act 
and  provides  for  the  regulation  and  proper 
labeling  and  packaging  of  all  frozen  desserts. 

KZSOLUnON   NO.    11 

It  Is  with  regret  that  we  note  the  absence 
from  our  convention,  after  his  many  years  of 
faithful  attendance,  of  Prof.  G.  H.  Wllster. 
who  Is  presently  confined  by  Illness,  and  re- 
quest the  acting  secretary  to  convey  to  him 
our  best  wishes  for  a  complete  and  speedy 
recovery  so  that  he  may  soon  return  to  our 
midst. 

BxsoLxrnoN  no.  la 

The  Oregon  dairy  Industries  approve  the 
proposed  bill  entitled  "Dairy  Products  Plant 
Act,"  which  provides  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  establish  sanitary 
and  licensing  requirements  for  milk  products 
plants. 


Ceremonies  Held  at  DeAcation  of  Pelham 
Harker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AI^tBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  there  was  held  at  Jackson- 
ville. Ala.,  colorful  ceremonies  dedicating 
a  marker  which  was  unveiled  to  the 
memory  of  the  "Gallant"  Pelham.  Not 
many  miles  from  here  on  the  highway 
in  Virginia  we  pass  a  marker  on  one  of 
the  Civil  War  battlefields  which  reads: 
"Here  Fell  the  Gallant  Pelham." 

The  title  "gallant"  was  given  to  Major 
Pelham  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  artillery 
officers  in  the  Confederate  forces.  To- 
day his  memory  is  ever  fresh  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
an  article  entitled  "Colorful  Ceremonies 
Held  at  Dedication  of  Pelham  Marker," 
published  in  the  Jacksonville  (Ala.) 
News  of  March  11.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

COLORTDI.  CXHXMONIKS  HZLD  AT  DCDICATION  OF 
PSLHAM    MaRKKB 

Most  citlsens  of  Jacksonville  know  that 
they  live  In  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Ala- 
bama and  that  many  places  and  events 
here  deserve  historical  mention,  but  tovirlsts 
and  transient  residents  are  not  familiar 
with  these  facts.  In  the  future,  they  will  be 
made  more  consclovis  of  the  fact  that  the 
"Gallant"  Pelham  Is  burled  here  when  they 
see  the  handsome  new  marker  which  was 
erected  on  South  Pelham  Boad  last  week. 


one  block  from  his  burial  place  In  the  Jack- 
sonville Cemetery. 

The  marker  was  presented  by  the  Alabama 
Historical  Association  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  John  H.  Forney  Chapter  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  held  at  the  hUtoric  First  Baptist 
Church,  followed  by  Impressive  ceremonies 
at  the  site  of  the  marker  and  the  grave. 

Col.  Marlon  Rushton.  of  Montgomery,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

The  marker  donated  by  Mervyn  Sterne,  of 
Birmingham,  a  member  of  the  society  and  an 
admirer  of  Maj.  John  Pelham,  was  unveiled 
by  a  great -great  niece  and  nephew,  Penelope 
and  Charles  Maurice  Pelham. 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  at  the 
grave  of  Major  Pelham  where  the  Reverend 
John  L.  Oldham,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal Church,  pronounced  the  benediction, 
llie  Reverend  Mr.  Oldham  also  sprinkled 
soil  over  the  grave  which  was  brought  here 
from  the  grave  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  In 
Virginia  by  Fred  Martin,  of  Alexandria,  who 
has  done  considerable  research  on  the  life 
of  the  "Gallant"  Pelham. 

The  handsome  marker,  dark  blue  with  gold 
lettering,  is  decorated  with  the  Confederate 
flag  and  the  flag  of  Alabama,  and  has  on  It 
this  inscription: 

"Major  John  Pelham.  1838-1863,  'The  Gal- 
lant Pelham"  as  called  by  Robert  E.  Lee. 
cc«nmander  artillery.  Army  of  North  Vir- 
ginia, cited  for  conspicuous  valor  many  times. 
KUled  In  action  in  Virginia." 

PROCSAIC  AT  CHUBCH 

The  program  at  the  church,  over  which 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette  presided,  opened  with 
the  Invocation  by  Dr.  BlUy  H.  Adams,  pastor 
of  thj  chiirch.  Mayor  J.  B.  Ryan  welcomed 
the  visitors  to  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  and 
Dr.  Houston  Cole,  president  of  Jacksonville 
State  College.  bro\ight  greetings  from  the 
college. 

urm  oiTSN  TO  snvics 

Dr.  Cole  said :  "In  the  exuberance  of  youth 
we  think  only  of  today  and  are  Inclined  to 
say,  'Let  the  dead  bury  its  dead,'  but  as  we 
grow  older  we  realiee  more  and  more  that  the 
lessons  of  yesterday  are  of  value  to  the  in- 
spirations of  tomorrow.  We  can  take  a  lesson 
from  the  "GaUant"  Pelham.  a  life  given  to 
service  and  duty,  whose  heroism  was  unpar- 
alleled and  whose  fervor  for  a  cause  has 
seldom  been  equalled." 

Mrs.  Daugette  remarked  that  It  was  Impor- 
tant for  history  to  be  personal.  "A  town 
without  memories  is  a  town  without  his- 
tory," she  commented. 

James  F.  Sulzby.  past  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Historical  Society,  gave  the  response 
for  Dr.  Ralph  Draughon,  president  of  the 
organization,  who  could  not  be  present. 

The  relatives  of  the  "Gallant"  Pelham  were 
introduced  as  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pel- 
ham, Mrs.  Sam  Pelham.  Mrs.  Laura  Pelham, 
Joe  Douglas  Pelham.  Penelope  and  Charles 
Maurice  Pelhamu 

visrroES  listed 

Members  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society 
present  were  John  F.  Fletcher,  Robert  S. 
Weatherly,  Thad  Holt.  Mervyn  Sterne,  Bir- 
mingham; Walter  Jackson,  William  Jenkins, 
Decatur;  O.  L.  Brackeen.  Auburn;  Leon 
Sterne,  Anniston.  Other  visitors  were  Intro- 
duced as  Mrs.  Marion  Rushton,  Montgomery: 
Mrs.  Harry  Ayers,  Miss  Mjrra  Sterne,  Annis- 
ton; Mrs.  Mervyn  Sterne,  Birmingham;  Roy 
Sterne,  New  York  City;  and  Thomas  H.  Hill, 
of  Birmingham. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher  of  the  An- 
niston Star,  and  a  former  resident  of  Jack- 
sonville, paid  tribute  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  of  this  city.  He  humorously  re- 
marked that  when  he  was  a  boy  In  Jackson- 
ville "you  couldn't  throw  a  rock  without 
hitting  a  major  general.  There  was  more 
high  brass  and  aristocracy  here  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  State."  He  paid  especial 
tribute  to  Oen.  John  H.  Forney.  Gen.  W.  H. 


Forney,  and  Capt.  James  Crook,  a  leader  In 
the  First  Baptist  Chxirch  at  that  time.  He 
also  gave  credit  to  Mrs.  Daugette  for  her 
effort  in  behalf  of  preserving  the  history  of 
Jacksonville  and  quoted  complimentary  re- 
marks about  the  Forney  family  from  Douglas 
Freeman,  noted  author  and  historian. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Calvert,  head  of  the  language 
division  at  J8C.  reviewed  the  early  history 
of  Jacksonville,  after  which  Rucker  Agee,  a 
member  of  the  historical  society  and  chair- 
man of  the  highway  marker  oommlttee.  told 
of  the  procedure  followed  in  "'»'-^«"g  the 
various  historic  sites. 

atrsHTON  sPCAxa 

Mr.  Agee  also  introduced  Col.  Marion 
Rushton.  Colonel  Rushton  has  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  Major  Pelham  for  many  years  and 
has  made  a  systematic  study  of  his  lift  and 
military  career. 

He  told  of  how  he  became  really  interested 
in  Major  Pelham  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  McClellan  dxiring  World  War  L  He  was 
in  the  artillery  and  Pelham's  genius  as  an 
artilleryman  stimulated  his  Interest  when  tk» 
came  to  Jacksonville  and  visited  his  grave. 

He  reviewed  the  little  known  facts  about 
Pelham's  early  life,  and  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  his  employment  of  tactical  artil- 
lery, and  to  other  original  strategy  used  in 
behalf  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  concluded  with  saying.  "There  are  two 
things  we  should  remember  about  the  'Gal- 
lant' Pelham:  He  prepared  himself  for  a  Job 
and  performed  it  in  a  manner  always  to  be 
a  model;  he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  met  facts 
In  the  face  and  did  his  job  in  a  distinguished 
gentlemanly  manner." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  un- 
veiling ceremonies  were  held  at  the  marker 
followed  by  the  benediction  at  the  grave. 
The  ROTC  band  led  the  procession  from  the 
church  to  the  marker  and  concluded  at  the 
grave  with  "Ups."  Lt.  Col.  Jamea  A.  Blodg- 
ett  and  Maj.  Frank  Freeman  directed  the 
procession. 

After  a  motor  tour  of  Jacksonville's  htotorio 
homes  and  the  college,  the  out-of-town  vtsl- 
tors  were  guests  at  a  coffee  at  The  Mag- 
nolias, home  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette. 


St  Lawrence  Project  Back  hi  Garb 
of  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  maxtlano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Rodney  Crowther.  from  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
March  15.  1953. 

Mr.  Crowther  is  widely  known  as  a 
financial  writer  and  at  one  time  was 
financial  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun.  Though  it  is  not  generally 
known,  his  writings  and  knowledge  of  tax 
matters  have  been  highly  commended  by 
Hon.  John  W.  Snyder,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Crowther  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  London  bureau  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  on  two  different  occa- 
sions and  was  brought  back  to  the  United 
States  last  winter  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing and  keeping  abreast  of  all  tax  legis- 
lation before  Congress.  He  is  the  Sun's 
key  writer  on  these  matters. 
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The  article  follows:    "-v..^ 
St.   Lawexmck   PaojzcT   Back   nc   Gasb   or 
GOP — Nkw  Plan  Calls  roa  Gclt-Lxqitidat- 
OfG  Bonds  Solo  to  Public 

(By  Rodney  Crowther) 
Wasbinotom,  March  14. — After  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  defeats  the  ever-hopeful  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is  again 
before  Congress — this  time  in  Republican 
garb. 

The  new  plan  Instead  of  proposing  to  sad- 
dle the  whole  American  share  of  the  cost  on 
the  Federal  Government  wo\ild  finance  the 
project  throiigh  self-liquidating  bond  issues 
bought  by  the  public. 

Under  the  Truman  administration  proposal 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  paid  the 
whole  cost — $800  million. 

N«W    FLAN    TWO-WAT    PIOJKCT 

The  new  plan,  embodied  in  a  bill  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  February  23  by  Senator 
Wn.xT  (Republican,  of  Wisconsin),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
calls  for  a  two-way  project  as  follows: 

1.  A     hydroelectrio     power     development 

which  would  be  entrusted  to  New  York  State 

and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.     The 

New  York  State  part  of  the  cast  would  be 

y     financed  through  a  public  bond  issue. 

a.  A  seaway  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  de- 
veloped jointly  by  Oanada  and  the  United 
States,  including  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  existing  canal  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  Vor  this  pro|«et  a  Bt.  Ismtt 
rence  development  corporation  would  be 
created  with  authority  to  issue  up  to  $100 
million  of  self-liquidating  bonds,  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  Tre&stu^. 

3.  A  third  part  of  the  original  St.  Law- 
rence project  as  it  was  pushtxl  under  the 
Truman  administration  is  not  mentionM  in 
the  pending  GOP  plan — widening  and  deep- 
ening aU  the  channels  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  as  far  as  Duluth. 

powxaruL  oppohbiits 

As  in  the  past  the  new  GOP  seaway  and 
power  project  has  powerful  opponents — the 
railroads  and  the  associations  of  commerce 
of  such  seaports  as  Boston.  Biiltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

But  the  new  scheme  also  has  powerful 
•upp>orters.  Besides  Senator  Wilet,  some  of 
the  Senators  back  of  the  revamped  seaway 
project  are  Tatt,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  Mc- 
Cabtht,  Republican  of  Wisconsin;  Feigttbon, 
Republican,  of  Michigan;  Pottdi,  Republican, 
of  Michigan;  Aikkn,  Republican,  of  Ver- 
mont; ToBTf.  Republican,  erf  Ne#  Hampshire; 
TouNO,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota;  Langxk, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota;  HtrMPintZT, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  MuaaAT,  Democrat, 
of  Monona;  Douoi^ks.  Democrat,  of  Illinois; 
Chavb,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  Lehman. 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  OacsN,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island:  and  Pastokx,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  House  lineup  Is  still  indefinite.  Tbt 
Members  from  the  lake  region  States,  and 
the  Middle  West  will  favor  it  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  seaboard  and  southern  Con- 
gressmen will  fight  it  as  they  have  always 
done. 

Representative  Fallon,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land, who  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Hotise 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  82d  Congress, 
burled  the  measure  by  simply  leaving  it  off 
the  list  of  legislation  for  consideration  by 
his  committee,  is  in  the  field  again  in  oppo- 
sition. So  are  some  of  the  other  seaport 
Congressmen. 

The  fate  of  the  project  this  time  probably 
will  depend  upon  two  things: 

1.  Whether  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  grant  a  license  to  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
for  joint  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
plant  near  Messina.  N.  7. 


S.  Whether  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
administration  leaders  throfw  their  weight 
behind  the  proposaL 

So  far  the  President  has  taken  no  publle 
stand  on  the  matter.  White  House  policy- 
makers have  the  matter  imder  study. 

One  of  the  President's  most  powerful  ad- 
visers, George  M  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  known  to  favor  the  proposal. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  of  which  he  for- 
merly was  president.  Interested  itself  in  the 
seaway  development  several  years  ago  and 
came  out  strongly  for  it. 

Humphrey  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  scheme  now  embodied  in  the 
Wiley  biU. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  plan  getting 
approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  according  to  Wilit.  He  thinks 
it  will  be  recommended  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2 — 
Senators  Geobox,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  a 
long-time  opponent  of  the  scheme,  and  Ful- 
BBicHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  being  ex- 
pected to  vote  against  it. 

The  House  situatkia  is  less  clear  cut.  Rep- 
resentative DoNDEXo,  Republican,  of  Michi- 
gan, chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  is  strongly  for  the  scheme,  but 
some  of  his  colleagues  on  the  ccHnmlttee  are 
not  so  enthusiastic. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Lake 
Michigan-Lake  Superior  region  are  disap- 
pointed that  the  Wiley  bUl  fails  to  include 
any  plan  for  getting  oceangoing  vessels  all 
the  way  tfarougli  the  Lakes. 

Senator  Thtx,  Republican,  of  Minnesota 
has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
proposing  that  $100  million  of  Federal  funds 
be  appropriated  for  this  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  rivers  and  channels  con- 
necting the  Lakes. 

This  money  would  be  expended  by  the 
Army  engineers  under  the  civU  wn-ks  pro- 
gram, thus  providing  a  sea  route  all  the  way 
to  Dviluth. 

VNrrXD    STATES    WOTTLD    CUARANTXt    BONDS 

The  propoeed  power  plant  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence would  develop  12,600,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  of  energy  a  year,  more  than  twice  the 
total  output 'Of  the  Hoover  Dam. 

Half  of  the  output  would  be  for  sale  on  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence — New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island  and  half  in  Ontario. 
The  earnings  from  the  project  would  be  ap- 
plied in  liquidation  of  the  bonds. 

The  seaway  bonds,  which  would  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States,  would  be 
liquidated  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tolls 
charged  ships  using  the  canal. 

FALLON  ATTACKS  PROPOSAL 

Representative  Fallon,  who  is  opposing 
the  plan,  questions  that  the  GOP  scheme 
differs  in  any  fundamental  essential  from 
that  advanced  in  the  Truman  administra- 
tion.    He  said  today: 

"Do  the  Republicans  advocating  the  $100 
million  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Proj- 
ect Corporation  honestly  feel  they  are  help- 
ing President  Eisenhower  balance  the 
budget? 

"Are  they  sincere  about  balancing  the 
budget  and  reducing  taxes,  or  just  talking? 

"This  project  has  been  haunting  Congress 
for  the  last  50  years  and  now  the  proponents 
are  trying  to  get  it  through  by  the  device 
of  a  'development  corporation'  with  both 
Interest  and  principal  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

"The  results  would  be  in  no  wise  different 
and  it  wovild  be  that  much  additional  in- 
debtedness on  the  part  of  the  Government 
•nd  Mr.  John  Q.  PubUc  wUl  pay  for  it." 


Wrif  ht-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  Hoasinf 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  results  contributed  to  by  the 
investigation  into  the  Wherry  housing 
under  construction  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  conducted  at  my  request 
last  year  by  Congressman  Rains.  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  has  been  H.  R. 
2745,  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Rains  to  prevent  the  practice  of  mort- 
gaging out.  or  4iaying  the  entire  costs 
from  mortgage  proceeds  by  the  sponsors 
of  such  projects.  This  bill,  of  course, 
looks  to  future  projects.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  evidence  so  far  disclosed  in  the 
Investigation  of  the  Wright-Patterson 
project  demands  an  exhaustive  audit  of 
the  cost  figures  submitted  to  FHA  by 
its  sponsors  and  of  all  relevant  trans- 
artinnK  haring  <t-bearing  on  tboae  figures 
in  order  to  determine  whether  this  pres- 
ent project  is  being  mortgaged  out.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  submitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  M.  Cole,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  and  newly  appointed 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  following  letter  re- 
questing such  an  inquiry.  I  offer  it  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  to  disclose 
to  the  House  the  progress  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

Mabch  13,  1953. 
Hon.  Albikt  Colk, 

Administrator,  Home  OTid  Housing 
Finance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Albebt:  Since  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  personally 
since  the  approval  of  yoxir  appointment. 
I  want  to  do  so  now.  I  feel  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  be  congratulated  also  be- 
cause you  bring  to  this  position  a  great 
deal  of  background  experience  and  knowl- 
edge  whfch  will   be   most   helpful. 

You  will  remember  that  as  a  Member  of 
the  82d  Oongress,  you  also  served  on  the 
special  Housing  Subcommitee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  It  was  your 
Subcommittee,  which  as  a  result  of  my  two 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  made 
certain  investigations  and  held  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  of  the  Page  Manor  Housing 
Project  at  Wright  Field. 

My  purpose  In  making  these  speeches 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
bad  and  very  unsatisfactory  construction, 
the  poor  and  dangerous  location,  and  the 
very  questionable  financial  practices  of  this 
project. 

My  feeling  on  this  Investigation  was  that 
It  left  much  to  be  desired  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  this  letter  to  you.  I  must  hasten 
to  add  that  Chairman  Rains  and  members 
of  the  subcommitee  granted  me  every 
courtesy,  treated  me  with  every  respect  and 
made  the  fullest  investigation  possible 
within  the  limits  of  the  time  available.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  sufficient  time  and  op- 
portunity were  not  available  to  permit  the 
completion  of  this  necessary  investigation. 
Some  very  splendid  and  worthwhile  results 
were  obtained.  First,  there  is  the  bill,  H.  R. 
3745,  Introduced  by  Congressman  Banfa  la 
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the  83d  Congress  to  prevent  mortgaging  out. 
second,  there  1a  the  bill,  H.  R.  3397  by  Con- 
gressman Addonizxo  relating  to  requirement 
of  a  builders  guarantee,  and  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  other  i;lmllarl7  constructive  bills 
leading  to  the  perfection  of  future  lej^^lsla- 
tlon  on  this  type  of  construction. 

The  aspect  which  was  most  discouraging 
to  me  In  connection  with  this  investigation, 
was  the  completely  defensive  attitude  of  the 
FHA  officials  and  the  Air  Force  representa- 
tives. I  am  told  that  the  Air  Force  has 
adopted  new  procedures  which  correct  most 
of  their  questionable  practices.  The  FHA. 
however,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has 
not  yet  done  so,  and  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
'rthat  such  constructive  steps  will  be  taken 
now  by  FHA  under  your  guidance  and  lead- 
ership. I  am  certain  that  such  a  program 
will  reflect  with  great  credit  on  your  admin- 
istration. 

Some  of  these  8ltuatl<»8  are  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows  for  your  consideration: 

1.  All  indications  pointed  to  the  effort  of 
FHA  to  defend  and  justify  their  actions 
rather  than  to  frankly  admit  mistakes  and 
announce  positlvie  corrective  meastires.  I 
and  reliable  builders  seriously  questioned 
the  minimum  construction  standards  which 
were  accepted  by  FHA.  It  Is  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  even  with  the  best  of  workman- 
ship, and  you  will  remember  the  reports  of 
the  Investigators  Indicated  the  workman- 
ship to  be  of  very  poor  quality,  this  type  of 
construction  will  not  stand  up  without  ex- 
tensive maintenance  In  this  climate.  It  Is. 
therefore,  doubtful  If  It  will  last  the  length 
of  the  mortgage. 

a.  The  inspection  was  very  lax,  Inefllcient. 
and  Inadequate,  but  was  finally  strength- 
ened as  the  result  of  my  Inquiry. 

3.  The  appraisement  results  and  under- 
writing were  wide  open  for  critical  review  and 
should  still  be  reviewed.  The  matter  of 
mortgaging  out  Is  of  very  serious  concern 
both  in  the  stability  of  FHA  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  consideration  of 
future  legislation  of  this  kind  to  have  avail- 
able complete  and  authentic  Information  as 
to  the  exact  amount  of  their  own  money  the 
sponsors  actually  had  Invested.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  I  suggested  several  times  that  this 
Information  should  be  submitted.  I  have 
never  seen  the  figures  by  FHA.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  under  your  adnalnistration  this 
true  picture  can  be  made  of  record.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  a  ccMnplete  review 
and  audit  of  all  disbursements  made  and 
guaranteed  under  the  FHA  commitment 
along  with  a  complete  audit  of  the  com- 
panies books  by  a  competent  Federal  audited* 
should  disclose  this  necessary  and  vital  in- 
formation. 

Therefore,  my  honored  friend,  with  these 
things  In  mind  and  as  the.  result  of  numer- 
ous other  thoughts  which  will  occur  to  you 
because  of  joxu  experience  and  ability.  I 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that  you  now 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  Initiate  a  new 
and  positive  approach  to  these  questions.  I 
earnestly  suggest  that  you  cause  a  searching 
and  proper  inquiry  into  the  appraisement. 
Inspection,  and  financing  aspects  of  this  con- 
struction. I  earnestly  suggest  that  you  In- 
quire Into  the  extent  of  the  mortgaging  out. 
If  this  Is  proven  true.  I  am  sure  you  will  take 
appropriate  steps  to  remedy,  if  possible,  or 
at  least  prevent  any  such  fut\ire  situations. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  character  rep- 
utations of  those  associated  In  the  promo- 
tion, building,  and  operation  of  this  project 
are  at  stake,  also  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
second  1,000  rental  unit  project  was  built  on 
a  part  of  Wright  Field,  and  also  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  Informed  a  new  project  of 
several  hundred  single  homes  Is  now  con- 
templated by  these  same  principals  in  this 
same  area,  I  earnestly  siiggest  that  you  initi- 
ate a  full-scale  inquiry  into  these  matters  so 
that  the  true  facts  can  become  known.  Such 
an  Inqvilry  wUl,  I  believe,  be  In  the  public 
Interest  and  wUl  either  clear  aU  the  people 


In  question  or  place  the  blame  where  It 
properly  belongs.  If  conditions  are  found 
which  warrant  the  assximptlons  which  have 
been  given  to  me,  I  am  certain  you  will  take 
whatever  iipprc^rlate  aiitlons  are  Indicated. 
I  shall  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  matter  with  you  fiirther  at 
your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  F.  Schznck, 
Mepresentative   to   Congress,    Thtrd 
District,  Ohio. 


GOP  BUst  at  GOP 


"  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mobile  Register,  which  certainly  is  not 
a  New  Deal  newspaper  nor  a  supporter 
of  Democratic  programs  or  policies,  has 
published  a  very  significant  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "GOP  Blast  at  OOP."  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

OOP  Blast  at  OOP 

Whether  Representative  Oeoboe  H.  BxNraa. 
Ohio  Republican,  is  trying  to  ease  the  tax- 
relief  pressvire  under  which  the  new  GOP  ad- 
ministration and  the  new  GOP  Congress  find 
themselves,  we  do  not  know. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Bknimcb  says  "honesty  and 
realism  are  two  of  the  characteristics  which 
any  sotmd  public  administration  must  offer." 

With  this  preface,  he  proceeds  to  add: 

"Substitute  'pessimism'  and  'grimness'  for 
these  terms  and  you  have  a  down-to-earth 
description  of  what  faces  the  Elsenhower  re- 
gime in  the  next  4  years. 

"Budget  Director  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  on  the 
eve  of  the  March  15  tax-collection  deadline, 
has  Indicated  the  difficulties  which  lie  In  the 
way  of  balancing  the  Federal  budget  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  even  In  the  1955 
fiscal  year. 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Oeorge  M. 
Humphrey  has  offered  the  view  that  It  will 
take  a  to  3  months  befcx-e  the  administra- 
tion's executive  departments  can  present  tax 
reconunendatlons  to  Congress." 

Many  an  overburdened  taxpayer  may  be 
quick  to  see  a  contrast  between  this  type  of 
Republican  talk  today  and  the  type  of  Re- 
publican talk  heard  In  the  national  political 
campaign  last  year. 

The  broad  theme  of  the  Republicans  In  the 
1952  campaign — and  for  years  before — en- 
couraged the  impression  In  the  public  mind 
that  the  Republicans  had  Just  what  it  took  to 
reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  Government 
and  to  reduce  substantially  the  tax  burden. 

In  their  abundance  of  discussion  of  these 
questions  prior  to  their  victory  in  last  year's 
election,  they  bubbled  over  with  an  air  of 
optimism  and  confidence  of  how  able  they 
were  to  assume  these  responsibilities.  But. 
lo.  they  are  already  stalling  for  time — or  at 
any  rate  they  are  already  stalling.  The  peo- 
pie  well  may  ask  how  long  the  Republicans 
expect  to  keep  up  their  tactics  of  pleading 
for  more  time. 

Representative  Danitl  A.  Rxed,  New  York 
Republican,  is  practically  sizzling  over  the 
delay  on  tax  relief.  He  complains  that  "all 
the  Congress  U.  doing  by  delaying  tax  re- 
duction Is  to  stir  up  the  indignation  and 
rage  of  60  million  taxpayers  who  voted  tor 
the  candidates  who  promised  tax  cuts  If 


elected,  and  to  defraud  them  of  the  tax  re* 
lief  they  were  promised." 

This  hot  blast,  remember,  does  not  come 
from  a  Democrat  on  Capitol  Hill  but  from  a 
Republican  on  Capitol  Hill. 

If  the  Republicans  ar4  not  on  the  spot 
about  tax  relief,  they  are  so  close  to  being 
there  that  It  would  be  dUBcult  to  tell  the 
difference. 


TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Wednesday,  March  It.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKo.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Statiicknt  or  Elbbt  W.  Kxlgo,  PunDzirr. 
CtnxMAM  CovNTT.  ALA.,  Fakm  BtrxKAD;  Vies 
PaxsmENT,  Faxmbu  Coopkbativs  Wakx- 
arousB  Association;  Bkfo«x  thx  Iiti>KPKifi>- 
KMT  Omcss  SxTBCOMMirm,  Horrsx  Amo- 
pbiations  CoMMrrrxx,  Masch  18.  1953 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Elbert  W.  Kilgo,  a  farmer  of 
Cullman  County,  Ala.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Cullman  Electric  Cooperative,  Cullman,  Ala. 
I  am  also  president  of  the  Cullman  County. 
Ala.,  Farm  Bureau  and  vice  president  ot  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Warehouse  Association, 
Cxillman.  Ala. 

We  place  TVA  nest  to  our  postal  service  In 
malnUlning  and  promoting  higher  living 
standards  in  a  continued  development  of 
agrlcultiire  and  the  production  of  the  food 
and  fiber  necessary  for  the  Nation  in  peace 
or  war. 

TVA  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  con- 
tentment of  the  farm  famUy  by  enabling 
them  to  afford  and  use  modem  electric  con- 
veniences. Without  your  continued  support 
of  TVA  which  enables  It  to  meet  our  in- 
creasing needs  for  low-cost  power,  living 
standards  on  the  farm  would  decline  pro- 
portionately. This  would  result  in  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  our  young  people  leav- 
ing the  farms;  these  farms  which  should 
contribute  so  much  to  oxir  defense  effort. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  I  have  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  socialism,  and  also 
that  the  development  of  TVA  is  as  American 
as  other  recognized  services  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Being  a  rural  letter  carrier,  with  39  years 
service  of  daily  contact  with  approximately 
300  families,  I'm  sure  a  majority  of  them  feel 
the  same  as  I  do  about  the  TVA  and  want  to 
see  it  grow  and  continue  to  satisfy  our  grow- 
ing needs  for  electric  power. 


Department  of  Health,  EdacatioB,  ud 
Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUHELD 

or  CAUroBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix three  extraneous  articles. 

Pirst.  an  analysis  of  the  weaknesses  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1953.  show- 
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ing  in  particular  its  failure  to  follow  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations. 

Second,  a  report  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Third,  the  position  description  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary — 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs — Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  position  description  material 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  com- 
mittee members  in  the  closing  hour  of 
our  hearings.  Although  it  had  been  Is- 
sued to  the  delegates  to  the  AMA  con- 
vention, it  apparently  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  make  it  available  to  Mr. 
Dodge,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  or 
Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  the  present  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator.  Neither 
was  it  furnished  Members  of  Congress 
during  the  day's  hearings,  when  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  special  assistant. 

The  articles  follow: 

WeAKNXSSES   IK   THX   PtAN   rO«   A   DZPARTmMT 

or  Health,  Education,  and  WCLr&ax  (Rxos- 
CANiZATioN  Plan  No.  1  or  1953) 

1.  This  is  the  third  plan  to  reorganize 
Federal  Security  Agency  into  a  Cabinet  De- 
partment. 

(a)  Plan  No.  1  of  1949  (defeated  In  the 
Senate)  created  a  true  Cabinet  Department 
with  Public  Health  Service  and  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  subsidiary  units  (instead  of  their 
present  statutory  independence)  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Hoover  Commission  Report 
on  General  Management. 

(b)  Plan  No.  27  of  1950  (defeated  in  the 
House)  was  a  partial  compromise,  leaving 
Public  Health  Service  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion their  statutory  status,  but  creating  an 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary,  as  in 
other  departments. 

(c)  The  Elsenhower  plan  is  virtually  no 
reorganization  at  all,  merely  elevates  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  to  Cabinet 
(head  of  Department)  status  without  in- 
creasing authority  or  responsibility  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Hoover  Commission.  In 
addition,  it  has  the  weaknesses  enumerated 
below. 

2.  The  Eisenhower  plan  violates  Hoover 
Commission  recommendation  by  leaving 
Public  Health  Service  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion their  statutory  status. 

( a )  Hoover  Commission  recommended  giv- 
ing full  responsibility  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments: 

"Under  the  President,  the  heads  of  de- 
partments must  bold  full  responslbiUty  for 
the  conduct  of  their  Departments.  There 
must  be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching 
down  through  every  step  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  no  subordinate  should  have  author- 
ity Independent  from  that  of  his  superior." 
(Recommendation  No.  14,  "Departmental 
management"  in  Hoover  Commission  Report 
on  General  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch.) 

(b)  Democratic  reorganisation  plans 
transferred  fuU  power  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Reorganization  plans  submitted  by  the 
Democratic  administration,  and  now  in  ef- 
fect for  Departments  of  Interior,  (Commerce. 
Labor,  Justice,  and  Treasury  (except  for 
Comptroller  of  Currency)  transferred  aU 
statutory  functions  of  subsidiary  units  to 
the  head  of  Department  (giving  him  full 
responsibility  and  authority)  and  gave  him 
power  to  delegate  functions  as  he  sees  fit. 
Plan  No.  1  of  1949  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  embodied  this  principle. 

3.  The  Eisenhower  plan  fails  to  provide  an 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  as  called 
for  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

(a)  Hoover  Conunlsslon  specifically  rec- 
ommended such  a  post. 


*'Xn  addition  (to  other  top  oOcen)  there 
should  generally  be  an  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  who  might  be  appointed 
solely  for  administrative  duties  of  a  house- 
keeping and  management  natxire  and  who 
would  give  continuity  in  top  management." 
(From  Recommendation  No.  18,  "Depart- 
mental Management."  Hoover  Commission, 
report  on  General  Management  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch.) 

(b)  Democratic  reorganization  plans  pro- 
vided such  a  post. 

Democratic  reorganization  plans  now  in 
effect  for  the  Departments  of  Interior. 
Treasury,  Commerce.  Labor,  and  Justice  pro- 
vided for  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, as  did  a  previous  Democratic  reorgan- 
ization plan  (No.  27  of  1950)  for  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

(c)  Failure  to  provide  such  a  post  may 
prevent  the  Under  Secretary  from  assuming 
proper  role  envisioned  by  Hoover  Conunis- 
sion. 

Absence  of  an  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  may  load  much  of  the  administra- 
tive and  management  detail  on  to  the  Under 
Secretary  and  prevent  him  from  fulfilling 
the  role  of  "assuming  the  duties  of  the  de- 
partmental head  in  his  absence"  and  under- 
taking "the  general  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment." (From  Recommendation  No.  18. 
Departmental  Management,  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  on  General  Management  of 
the  Executive  Branch.) 

4.  Failure  to  follow  Hoover  Commission 
violates  Eisenhower  pledge. 

(a)  Elsenhower  pledged  to  follow  Hoover 
Commission  reports  in  full  detail, 

"And  so,  by  honesty  and  decency  and  ef- 
ficiency, merely  applying  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  in  its  fvill  detaU,  we  can  save 
literally  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  for 
this  country."  (Speech  at  Chicago,  HI., 
Sept.  5.  1952.) 

(b)  Republican  platform  decried  deviation 
from  Hoover  Commission  reports. 

"We  denounce  the  duplicity  In  submitting 
to  Congress  for  approval  reorganization  plans 
which  were  represented  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations,  but  which  in  fact 
were  actually  intended  to  further  partisan 
political  purposes  of  the  administration  in 
power." 

5.  Eisenhower  plan  provides  unusual  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs. 

(a)  Since  this  is  a  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  why  don't  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  get  a  Special  Assistant,  as 
well  ae  Health? 

(b)  The  Special  Assl&tant  will  have  broad 
powers. 

"Job  description."  outlining  the  functions 
of  the  proposed  Special  Assistant  gives  him 
power  to — 

Review  all  health  and  medical  programs, 
and  nuike  reconunendatlons  for  improve- 
ment. 

Make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  all  legislative  proposals  affecting  health 
and  medicine. 

Represent  the  Secretary  on  all  interde- 
partmental committees  In  the  health  and 
medical  field,  such  as  the  Health  Resources 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  President. 

Represent  the  Secretary  in  making 
speeches  on  health  and  medical  problems. 

See  that  the  related  health  and  medical 
problems  arising  in  any  of  the  varioxis  con- 
stituents (Including  Social  Security.  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  Children's  Bureau, 
etc.)   are  properly  coordinated. 

(c)  Job  description  for  Special  Assistant 
written  in  consultation  with  AMA. 

The  Job  description  giving  the  ^lecial  As- 
sistant broad  powers  to  screen  everything 
affecting  medicine  before  it  reaches  the  Sec- 
retary, was  written  in  consultation  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  copies  of 
it  distributed  to  members  of  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  AMA  even  before  it  was  seen 
by  members  of  congressional  committees 
considering  the  plan. 


(d)  There  are  indications  the  Special  As- 
sistant will  be  an  AMA  representative. 

"Dr.  Louis  H.  Bauer  •  •  •  AMA  president, 
told  the  delegates  this  Special  Assistant  will 
have  considerable  power.  'More  than  has 
ever  been  offered  the  medical  profession  be- 
fore' "  (Washington  Star,  March  15,  1953). 

A  former  AMA  president  testified  before 
a  congressional  committee  he  thought  the 
Special  Assistant  would  be  our  kind  of  man. 

Report  or  the  Boars  or  T*ttstzbs,  AmcxiCAir 
MZDicAL  Association,  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  or  1963,  Adopted  Dnanimottslt 
BT  THE  House  or  Delscates  on  March  14, 
1953 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  for  nearly  80  years 
been  on  record  as  favoring  an  independent 
Department  of  Health  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  reason  fa-  this  stand  has  been 
that  the  house  has  felt  that  health  and 
medicine  should  be  given  a  status  commen- 
surate with  their  dignity  and  ImpcxlAnce  in 
the  lives  of  the  American  people,  and  that 
they  should  be  completely  divorced  from 
any  political  considerations. 

The  board  of  trustees,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  policy  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  health  activities  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  after  studying  the 
reorganization  plan  for  elevation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  to  (Cabinet  status  sub- 
mitted by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  Con- 
gress, finds  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1953  provides  for  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Health  and  Medical  Af- 
fairs. This  provision  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  which  should  result  in  centralized 
coordination  xinder  a  leader  in  the  medical 
field  of  the  health  activities  of  the  proposed 
department.  Health,  therefore,  is  given  a 
special  position.  The  proposed  plan,  prop- 
erly administered,  wUl  permit  more  effective 
cocH-dlnation  and  adminlstrsaion  of  the 
health  activities  of  the  new  department 
without  interference  or  control  by  other 
branches. 

Previous  attempts  to  raise  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  from  an  independent  agency 
to  the  level  of  an  executive  department  have 
been  opposed  by  the  association  because  the 
plan  did  not  meet  these  aims. 

Inasmuch  as  Federal  health  benefits  and 
programs  are  established  by  the  Congress, 
an  administration  bent  on  achieving  the 
nationalization  of  medicine  cannot  reacb 
that  goal  except  with  the  support  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  an  organizational  plan 
through  which  Federal  health  activities  are 
administered,  although  important,  is  not 
nearly  so  vita*  an  issue  as  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  board  of  trustees  reccnnmends  that 
the  House  of  Delegates  reaffirm  Its  stand  in 
favor  of  an  independent  Department  of 
Health  but  that  it  suppc«t  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1953  as  being  a  step  in 
the  right  direction;  that  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  cooperate  in  making  the 
plan  successful  and  that  it  watch  its  develop- 
ment with  great  care  and  interest. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
association  reserves  the  right  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  amendment  of  the  then 
existing  law  or  to  press  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Department  of 
Health,  if  the  present  plan  does  not,  after  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  development, 
result  in  proper  advancement  in  and  protec- 
tion of  health  and  medical  science  and  in 
their  freedom  from  political  control. 

Position  Descmption,  Special  Assistant  to 

THE    SBCRETAXT     (HEALTH    AND    MlSICAL    Ar- 

rAiss) ,  Department  or  Health,  BmcATiON, 

AND  Weltare 

The  ^lecial  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  will 
be  top  staff  p>ollcy  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  health  and  medical  matters. 
He  wUl  have   responsibility   for  reviewing 
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the  health  and  medical  programs  through- 
out the  agency  and,  where  necessary,  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  Improvement.  On 
matters  of  legislative  policy  where  health 
and  medical  policies  are  Involved,  he  wlU 
be  responsible  for  making  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary.  This  will  include  review 
tf  legislative  reports  Involving  health  and 
medical  care  matters,  proposed  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  conunittees  relating  to 
health  and  medical -care  matters,  and  other 
related  policy  statements  such  as  annual 
reports,  etc. 

As  chief  staff  policy  adviser  In  the  health 
and  medical  field,  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  will  represent  the  Secretary  on 
top-level  Interdepartmental  committees  con- 
cerned with  health  and  medical-care  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  Health  Resoiirces  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  President.  He  will  have 
responsibility  for  liaison  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  with  Important  nongovernmental 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cers. Such  liaison  will  not,  of  course,  sup- 
plant liaison  by  the  constituents  of  the 
Department  but  would  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  total  interests  of  the  De- 
partment In  the  health  field.  He  will,  when 
appropriate,  represent  the  Secretary  in  mak- 
ing speeches  before  varlovis  groups  Inter- 
ested in  health  and  medical  problems  faced 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  pttrtlcularly 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare. 

The  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  will, 
from  time  to  time,  represent  the  Secretary  at 
Tarlous  international  meetings,  such  as  being 
a  delegate  to  the  World  Health  Assembly  of 
the  World  Health  Organisation,  and  other 
major  international  assignments.  Such  rep- 
resentation will  not,  of  course,  supplant 
appropriate  representation  from  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Children's  Bxireau,  and 
other  constituents  of  the  Department.  The 
new  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  continue  to  have  major  and 
numerous  international  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  health  as  a  positive  arm  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

As  directed  by  the  Secretary,  the  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  will  see  that  related 
health  and  medical  problems  arising  in  any 
of  ib»  various  constituents  having  health  or 
BMdlcal-care  programs  are  properly  coordi- 
nated. These  constituents  are:  The  Publie 
Health  Service,  the  Social  Sacxirlty  Adminis- 
tration (Including  the  Children's  Bvireau). 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  St. 
XllBabeths  Hospital.  Coordination  between 
related  activities  of  these  constituents  Is  a 
matter  of  very  substantial  importance. 

In  short,  the  special  assistant  to  the  Bee- 
Ntary  will  be  the  top  staff  policy  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  on  health  and  medical  matters, 
will  represent  the  Secretary  in  Important  ex- 
ttmal  relationships  of  the  Department  with 
national  and  International  bodies  eonoerned 
irith  health  and  medical  matters,  and  will,  •• 
needed,  coordinate  related  health  and  medi- 
cal programs  within  the  Department, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or  Msw 
ZN  IBS  HOUSX  OP  RBPRSBMTATTVB 

Wednesday.  March  l<»  195J 

Mn.  ST.  OBOROE    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leare  to  extend  my  renuurks  In  the 


Appendix  of  the  Rkoord,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Toung,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chesapeake  U 
Ohio  Railway. 

This  article.  A  Marriage  of  Business 
and  Education,  appears  in  the  March 
issue  of  Railway  Progress. 

Mr.  Young's  article  is  stimulating  and 
a  new  approach  to  the  subjects  of  edu- 
cation and  business.  It  is  very  certain 
that  if  education  and  bxisiness  in  this 
coimtry  cannot  complement,  supple- 
ment, and  improve  each  other,  our  civili- 
zation will  never  come  to  its  full  per- 
fection. 

Especially  as  Mr.  Young  so  well  points 
out  in  the  field  of  leisure  and  its  use.  we 
have  much  to  learn.  Our  future  may 
and  should  be  bright  and  progressive, 
but  it  will  be  more  completely  so  if  the 
marriage  of  business  and  education  be- 
comes a  fact  in  our  civilization. 

The  article  follows: 

A  llASBUOi  or  BtrsiNsss  Attn  ZmiCATioit 
(By  Robert  R.  Toung) 

Oreat  stress  has  recently  been  placed  upon 
the  financial  crisis  faced  by  our  higher  Insti- 
tutions of  learning,  the  nature  and  causes  of 
which  no  one  knows  better  than  this  audi- 
ence. 

A  still  greater  crisis  is  faced  by  the  cul- 
tural as  opposed  to  the  specialized  education. 

Out  of  these  challenges  of  finance  and  of 
specialization  can  come  a  constructive  revo- 
lution In  education,  one  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

Having  learned  here  In  America  to  produce 
guns  as  well  as  butter,  and  now  to  fear  a  sur- 
plus of  each,  need  we  despair  of  the  utility 
of  education?  The  sroblems,  rather,  are: 
(a)  to  preserve  its  Independence,  (b)  to 
broaden  its  scope,  (c)  to  channel  construc- 
tively the  vast  revenue  it  produces,  and  (d) 
to  direct  wholesomely  the  leisure  it  affords. 

If  the  educated  man  earns  three  times  as 
much  as  the  uneducated,  can  he  not  con- 
sume three  times  as  much  and  does  it  not 
behoove  business  to  see  that  there  are  more 
of  the  educated?  Certainly,  business  does 
not  propose  to  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment 
that  the  only  outlet  for  Its  productive  gen- 
ius Is  war. 

Tomorrow  we  will  produce  with  one  coal 
miner  the  tonnage  It  took  20  miners  to 
produce  a  generation  ago.  The  newest  plant 
of  the  steel  corporation  Is  described  as  a 
push  button  plant.  These  mountain  powers 
to  produce,  this  Frankenstein  of  production 
without  labor,  will  force  society  to  reoog- 
nlae  with  Thoreau  that  there  is  a  place  in 
life  for  culture  as  well  as  for  work,  and  that 
education  to  that  end  can  become  as  im- 
portant to  business  as  the  most  technical 
education. 

When  It  does,  du  Pont  will  find  It  poesl- 
ble  to  establish  grants  for  the  study  of  many 
things  besides  chemistry.  Buslnees,  as  sup- 
plier and  taxpayer,  has  much  at  stake  in 
healthy  oltlaena,  happy  famUles,  and  well 
appointed  homes.  The  sorry  records  of  our 
publie  Institutions,  our  relief  rolls,  our  di- 
vorce and  Juvenile  courts  may  not  be  the 
reaponsibUity  of  our  educators  but  they  are 
none  the  less  symptoms  of  defiolendee  la 
our  eduoatlon. 

Xt  Q(  women  eollege  graduatea  S8  peroent 
ohooee  a  career  without  marriage  la  it  not  be- 
eauee  the  curriculum  has  faUed  to  attract 
thoae  whoae  ambition  Is  homemaklngt  And 
doee  not  this  startling  taet  concerning 
women  suggest  that  there  may  be  something 
equally  wrong  in  what  higher  educaUoa 
ofTert  to  attract  the  boy?  Perhape  a  ma- 
jority of  the  most  talented  of  them,  too,  pre- 
fer to  move  along  with  life  more  quickly, 
both  eoonomlcany  and  domestically. 


With  less  than  half  of  our  top  25  percent 
in  intelligence  ever  getting  to  college,  and 
the  common  denominator  of  leis\ire  a  cock- 
tail party,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  higher  education. 

If  this  planet  Is  to  endure  we  must  be 
taught  that  the  path  to  truth  is  not  a  col- 
lective one,  that  it  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  Independent  and  critical  ap- 
proach, that  It  is  far  more  important  to 
criticize  them  to  commend,  to  dare  than  to 
conform.  Men  are  not  sheep  nor  mobe  but 
fashion  frequently  decrees  them  to  be  so. 
The  virtues  of  rugged  individualism  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  surprisingly  scarce  even 
where  they  are  most  boasted.  Nine  business 
leaders  out  of  ten  will  not  express  their  own 
opinion  on  a  delicate  subject  until  they  are 
sure  of  the  popular  view  even  though  all 
nine  of  them  know  It  is  wrong,  such  Is  the 
power  of  opinion,  even  mistaken  opinion. 
There  is  something  inherently  faulty  in  our 
teaching  when  this  Is  so. 

TBOXrOHT 

We  cannot  hope  to  solve  today's  complex 
problems  without  thought.  But  where  and 
when  are  we  taught  the  virtue  of  soU- 
tude  without  which  constructive  thought  is 
scarcely  possible?  To  be  alone  has  almost 
become  to  be  eccentric.  If  y  best  work  is  dons 
in  an  hour's  walk  along  the  ocean,  but  if  the 
ordinary  salaried  business  executive  worked 
that  way  he  would  be  fired.  There  are  or- 
ganizers of  great  businesses  who  havs  not  yst 
been  taught  to  organize  their  own  lives.  It  is 
false  notions  of  play,  as  well  as  cruds  habits 
of  work,  that  make  the  typical  wife  of  a 
successful  executive  a  widow. 

Unless  education  better  helps  us  in  meet- 
ing today's  problems  of  living  and  better 
prepares  us  for  the  sharply  competitive  eco- 
nomic struggle  that  lies  ahead,  will  not  even 
fewer  young  men  and  women  elect  to  devote 
four  of  their  moet  formative  and  crucial  years 
to  the  often  lax  and  directionless  routine  of 
the  campus,  eyes  turned  back  to  so  much 
that  is  old  when  there  Is  so  much  nsw 
threatening  to  run  them  down?  Bis  tele- 
vision set,  the  comics,  drive  home  to  every 
youngster  the  fact  that  many  of  his  text- 
books ars  out  of  date  before  the  type  Is  set. 

Thirty  ysars  ago  one  of  my  superiors  ad- 
vised m  not  to  bother  to  read  cvurrent  arti- 
cles dealing  with  business.  Hs  said.  'Thoae 
who  have  anything  worthwhile  to  say  are  too 
bxisy  to  write  It."  He  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  it  Is  true  that  unless  institutional  edu- 
cation keeps  pace  vocational  and  profession  ai 
training  can  become  a  function  of  the  hos- 
pitals, the  workshops,  the  counting  houses, 
and  laboratoriss  of  industry.  The  unmatched 
handiwork  of  the  past  came  out  of  the  guilds 
with  their  apprentice  system,  not  out  of  the 
schooU.  What  has  been  true  of  the  skills 
can  become  true  of  all  industry.  Once  such 
a  trend  ataru  the  Invasion  of  the  field  at 
education  by  business  can  bankrupt  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  or  reduce 
them  to  m  mere  appendage  of  the  Pederal 
Oovernm^t. 

If  our  beginners  In  higher  eduoatlon  were 
offered  the  prlvUege  of  alternating  between 
college  and  business.  hosplUl.  or  law  office, 
tn  equal  relays  of  S,  4,  or  6  months,  business 
to  pay  the  costs,  would  not  bustaesi  an4 
education  both  benefit?  Would  not  our  ool* 
leges  have  more  beginners  and  our  businaMaa 
better  suited  onee?  How  much  more  IntelU- 
gent  would  be  the  eholoe  they  AnaUy  make  of 
a  oareer?  Under  suoh  a  system  our  Instltu- 
Uons  of  learning,  like  our  buslnsseee.  wouM 
function  eontiauously  throughout  ths  sea- 
eons;  no  more  would  future  doctors  or  engl* 
neeie  spend  their  summere  washing  dlebee. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  propoeaL 
Our  higher  Institutions  of  learning  should 
embark  upon  an  aggressive  promotloa  of 
eduoatlon  among  adults.  U  we  have  gone 
from  the  eo-hour  week  to  the  40-hour  week 
within  our  memories,  can  we  not  soon  go  to 
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a  SO-  or  even  26-hoiir  week,  and  will  time 
cation  has  given  Inadequate  recognition  to 
not  hang  even  heavier  on  our  hands?  Edu- 
thls  revolutionary  change  that  has  so  re- 
cently come  into  our  Uvea.  Unaccustomed 
to  our  Idle  hours,  is  it  surjurising  that  they 
are  often  Ul  spent? 

If  truth  and  beauty  and  integrity  are  for- 
gotten and  the  fields  of  culture  become  fal- 
low, the  advancing  years  barren,  not  richer, 
is  it  not  because  we  have  neglected  to  culti- 
vate in  the  best  season? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  education  as 
well  as  youth  can  be  wasted  on  the  young. 
Is  It  not  more  logical  for  the  organized  pur- 
suit of  culttire  to  accompany  or  follow  eco- 
nomic success  than  it  Is  for  it  to  precede 
It?  Cadillac  does  not  direct  its  sales  ener- 
gies to  the  young  and  unemployed  but  to 
thoee  who  have  attained  a  competence.  The 
awakening  of  an  appreciation  for  the  finer 
things  in  life  can  be  more  Important  after 
40  than  under  20.  How  many  in  this  room, 
if  they  were  adequately  pensioned,  or  had 
attained  some  degree  of  financial  independ- 
ence, would  like  to  study  music,  gardening, 
painting,  or  even  Greek?  Our  pension  funds 
and  insurance  tables  tell  us  America  Is  be- 
coming filled  with  such  people,  and  our 
psychlatrlsU  tell  us  that  no  ons  so  needs 
wholesome  occupation  as  the  retired  and 
often  lonely  man  or  woman.  The  yearning 
for  knowledge,  culture,  and  companion- 
ship such  as  education  can  give  continues 
until  the  eyes  are  finally  closed. 

On  the  vocational  side  In  the  mlddle-ags 
groups  I  have  many  railroad  executives  badly 
in  need  of  specialized  Instruction  In  certain 
phases  of  their  work  for  which  the  railroad 
would  pay  a  competent  institution  of  learn- 
ing handsomely.  We.  In  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, need  a  clearing  house  for  the  inter- 
change of  the  moet  advanced  ideas  and 
methods  used  on  all  of  our  130  great  rail- 
roads in  all  departments.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  ticketing,  refrigeration,  bearings, 
brakes,  commutation,  express,  equipment, 
terminals.  I  can  think  of  scores  where  the 
promise  of  reward  to  our  stockholders  from 
such  an  up-to-the-minute  education  center 
would  be,  to  steal  the  title  of  a  recently 
published  book.  Merely  Colossal.  I  am  sure 
other  Industries  suffer  as  costly  deficiencies 
In  the  specialised  education  of  their  upper 
age  groups.  If  education  does  not  offer  such 
clearing  houses  for  every  Industry  business 
sooner  or  Ister  will. 

To  escape  this  imminent  danger  of  the  per- 
version of  education  to  pure  utility,  the  en- 
gulfment  of  education  by  business,  as  dan- 
gerous to  freedom  as  Its  subsidy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  there  must  be  a  marriage 
of  business  and  education,  each  a  vital  part- 
ner, neither  subordinate  to  the  other.  Only 
thus  can  the  needs  of  business  be  met,  cul- 
tural values  sustained,  and  individual  lib- 
erty preserved. 

And  Jxut  as  the  eross-tertlliaation  of  stu- 
denu  and  workers  In  the  system  I  envisage 
would  causs  bxuiness  and  education  both  to 
nourish  so  would  more  elbow  rubbing  and 
an  actual  Interchange  of  teachera  and  execu- 
tives help  to  wipe  out  today's  mutual  dU- 
truat.  Students  would  gain  In  more  expe- 
rienced and  practical  professors,  employees  in 
more  understanding  and  better  •rounded 
bossss.  Natural  Inclinations  and  abilities 
would  find  faster  and  fuller  expression, 
Teacher  pay,  never  adequate,  and  losing 
further  ground  with  each  new  round  ot 
wage  Increases,  would  move  to  full  parity, 
for  It  would  be  too  apparent  that  the  quali- 
ties required  of  the  |ood  teacher  are  no  leas 
rare  than  thoee  of  the  good  executive.  Being 
equal  sharers  In  the  same  system,  teacher, 
student,  employer,  and  employee,  all  would 
become  equal  proponents  of  It.  Business 
and  education,  instead  of  becoming  servants 
of  the  state,  would  continue  Its  maatera. 

Today  there  are  only  t  million  enrolled  In 
our  higher  Institutions  of  learning.    There 


should  be  8  million.  Present  enrollment  of 
the  young  can  easily  be  doubled  simply  by 
making  higher  education  more  immediately 
useful  and  self -siistaining.  It  can  be  doubled 
again  by  aggressively  selling  all  ages,  those 
most  able  to  afford  and  competent  to  receive 
education.  Otir  educational  institutions  can 
then  be  no  less  self-sustaining  and  pros- 
perous than  our  businesses. 
To  recapitulate,  I  would — 

1.  Broaden  the  cultural  scope  of  education 
by  teaching  many  things  essential  to  good 
citizenship  now  virtually  untouched,  such 
as  healttiful,  wholesonM  living,  good  home- 
making  and  good  parenthood  discipline  and 
self-discipline. 

2.  So  organize  that  one-half  of  the  time 
of  the  youth  undergoing  higher  education 
is  shared  with  business  so  that  It  may  be 
more  effective  and  self-supp>ortlng,  hence 
more  universal. 

3.  Make  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
industry  clearing  houses  for  the  advance 
technical  education  of  executives. 

4.  Aggressively  sell  higher  education,  cul- 
tural and  specialized,  to  all  ages. 

6.  Establish  equality  of  pay  and  a  system 
of  Interchange  of  teachers  and  executives  to 
the  end  of  more  proficient  professors  and 
better  bosses. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Tuohy,  president  of  ths 
Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  Railway,  to  invite  certain 
heads  of  colleges  and  of  businesses  in  its 
trade  area  to  Join  In  finding  ways  and  means 
of  putting  these  proposals,  which  are  not  new 
or  original,  into  operation.  Otir  meeting 
with  these  guests  from  education  and  busi- 
ness will  be  in  June,  the  month  of  mar- 
riages; the  place.  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Vs.,  at  our  Greenbrier  Hotel,  rendezvous 
of  honeymooners  since  1T78. 

coNcaxn  psoposal 

This  Is  not  an  academic  discussion.  Jt  Is 
a  concrete  proposal  to  more  firmly  root  our 
unmatched  American  system  of  incentive 
enterprise— call  It  democracy  or  republic. 

To  make  sure  that  at  least  the  second  of 
these  proposals  escapes  becoming  academic, 
to  insure  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
the  various  companies  with  which  I  am 
associated,  including  many  diverse  industries 
besides  railroads,  hsre  and  now  offer  to  find 
plaoss  for  many  student-worker  relays. 
These  students  will  divide  their  time  between 
Job  and  study,  their  work  assignments  di- 
rectly related  to  their  future  ambitions. 
Some  msy  thus  find  their  niche  and  con- 
clude their  education  In  1  or  2  years;  soms 
not  for  S  or  10  years.  What  matters  the 
length  of  the  first  dip  into  higher  education 
if  it  U  to  be  only  the  first? 


Like  the  B«at  of  the  Tom-Toms,  We 
Talked  of  Frtedon,  of  the  Need  To 
Break  tkt  Soviet  Bow  Hvg  ob 
Utkaaiiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  MKW  jxaaxY 
IN  TUB  HOUBB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVia 

Monday,  March  1. 1153 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  SUUn 
was  hexed. 

It  was  like  the  beat  of  the  tom-toma  on 
Sunday.  February  22,  at  the  Motel  Robert 
Treat  In  Newark,  N.  J.  The  SSth  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence  was 
being  celebrated. 

One  by  one,  with  mounting  fury,  each 
speaker  told  Russia  to  get  out  of  Xithu* 


ania.    Lithuanians  could  govern  them- 
selves.   They  proved  it  35  years  ago. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son gave  Lithuanians  self-government. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  took  that  self-govern- 
ment away. 

Russia  could  go.  "Get  out  Stalin,  get 
out."  went  the  chant.  Communists  were 
not  wanted.  Stalin  was  hexed.  Lithu- 
anian independence  must  be  restored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  address  given 
by  the  Honorable  Jonas  Budrys.  consul 
general  of  Lithuania,  is  listed  Uie  pit>- 
gram  of  events  commemorating  a  gallant 
people's  celebration,  a  people  whose 
hearts  pound  as  one  for  a  free  Lithuania 
as  their  sons  help  repel  Red  aggression 
in  Korea : 
Addsiss  bt  the  CoNsvi,  Oenxsal  or  Ltth- 

UAMiA,  Jonas  Btroars.  on  ths  Occasion  or 

THS  COMMEICOaATION  OF  THS  INOCPSNDEMCS 

ow  LrrmxANLA  at  Nxwaax.  N.  J.,  Fsbbuabt 

a,  1S63 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  SxxiciNaKX. 
honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  35 
years  ago  the  Lithuanian  people  broke  aU 
ties  with  Russia  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
their  wiU  to  live  independently.  The  whole 
nation  worked  enthuslastlcaUy  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  homeland,  and  with  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  American 
Xilthuanlans,  soon  equaled  Western  Europe 
in  its  cultwal  and  economic  standard  ot 
living. 

This  peacefxil  development  of  our  Inde- 
pendent life  was  brutally  interrupted  when, 
in  June  1840,  as  the  result  of  earlier  secret 
agreements  reached  by  our  two  dictator- 
neighbors — StaUn  and  Hitler — Soviet  armies 
numbering  300,000  men  supported  by  tanks 
and  bombers  overran  a  small  Lithuania,  thus 
violating  all  treaties  between  Lithuania  and 
the  U.  8.  8.  R- — treaties  and  promises  of  the 
same  type  as  those  which,  in  clvUiaed  coun- 
tries, are  honored  and  respected,  and  are  not 
concluded  merely  to  be  broken. 

I  will  not  go  into  great  detaU.  Z  wiU  only 
say  that  in  attempting  to  Justify  this  action. 
8ovlet  Russia  made  a  spectacle  of  the  so- 
called  elections,  which  were  held  soon  after 
the  occupation  took  place — the  results  of 
which,  by  some  mischance,  were  announced 
in  London  by  the  Soviets  34  hours  before  the 
elections  actually  took  place. 

The  "Parliament"  thus  "sleeted"  unani- 
mously requested  that  Lithuania  be  Incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Nothing  less 
had  been  expected,  for  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  had 
dispatched  one  of  its  most  trusted  men — An- 
drei Vishlnsky — ^to  direct  this  tragicomedy. 
Mr.  Vishlnsky  had  set  up  his  base  of  opera- 
tions in  Latvia,  with  Mr.  Zhdanov  as  his 
deputy  in  Bstonia  and  Ur.  DekanoaofT  in 
Lithuania. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sessions  of  all 
three  Baltic  pseudo-Parliaments  were  held, 
at  Mr.  Vishinky*B  orders,  not  only  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day,  but  In  halls  with 
Identical  decorations  brought  from  Moeoow, 
with  the  same  portralu  of  Btalln,  Molotov, 
TImoshenko,  and  uther  Soviet  figuree->whloh 
meant  nothing,  and  were  even  prevlonsly  ua« 
familiar,  to  the  people  of  all  three  ialUo 
nations. 

Zn  this  eonaeetlon,  11  to  tntereettag  to 
follow  the  twisted  logio  of  the  Bovietlaed 
mind.  Let  me  quote  a  remark  by  the  very 
same  Mr.  Vishlnsky.  made  at  the  United 
MaUons  on  October  a.  IMO:  "Pree  eleoUons 
cannot  be  held  under  oooupylng  armies,  un- 
der the  bayonets  of  troopa."   End  quote. 

This  pronouncement  was  made  In  eon* 
nectlon  with  the  Korean  situation,  and 
serves  as  an  example  of  treacherous  Soviet 
words  In  contrast  to  brutal  Soviet  praotloee, 
as  they  have  been  entployed  against  the  world 
m  general  and  against  the  Baltic  Blatee 
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during  the  quasl-electloiu  In  partlcrilar, 
which  were  held  under  the  pressure  of  hug* 
Soviet  armies  and  mechanized  equipment. 

Our  three  peace-loving  nations  lived  in 
close  friendship  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  3.000  years  before  Christ.  They  have 
already  siiflered  13  years  under  the  ter- 
roristic rule  and  genocldal  policies  of  the 
Kremlin  dictatorship,  but  they  persist  In 
their  refusal  to  accept  Sovietlzatlon,  and, 
despite  Communist  lies,  still  hope  that  the 
free  world,  especially  under  its  leadership  by 
the  United  States,  will  come  to  their  aid  and 
bring  them  their  beloved  freedom  once  more. 
They  are  too  small  to  fight  on  alone — they 
cannot  even  speak  for  themselves.  We,  who 
are  here  in  the  free  world,  consider  it  our 
duty  to  speak  for  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation, 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  then 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  de- 
cried this  brutal  and  treacherous  action  and 
refused  to  recognize  its  legality. 

The  new  administration,  under  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles,  not  only  endorses  and 
confirms  this  previous  resolution,  but  prom- 
ises to  take  clearer  and  more  energetic  steps 
toward  the  liberation  of  all  the  nations  Il- 
legally seized  by  the  Soviets. 

We,  fighting  on  In  accordance  with  our 
strength,  place  all  our  hopes  in  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  the  free  world,  and 
today,  commemorating  this  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  we  firmly  trtut 
and  resolve  that  Lithuania  will  once  again 
be  free. 

Program — Statswidr     Gathbriko     or    Nrw 

JCRSrr  LmiTTANIANS,   COMMKMORATINO   THX 

35th  Ank.-versart  or  LmroAinAH  Imdk- 
PKNDKNCR,  Stjkdat,  Pebruart  22.  1953, 
Hotel  Robert  TRsat,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1.  Opening  remarks:  Jack  J.  Stukas,  Hill- 
side; president,  Lithuanian  Coxincll  of  New 
Jersey;  president,  provisional  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lithuanian-American  Commu- 
nity of  New  Jersey.  Introduction  by  John 
Liudvlnaltis,  Linden. 

2.  Presentation  of  colors:  Lithuanian- 
American  Veterans,  Newark. 

3.  American  and  Llthiumian  anthems: 
Combined  Lithuanian  chorus.  Prof.  J.  Zile- 
vlcius.  Participating  choruses:  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  Parish,^  ^Izabeth,  Professor  Zlle- 
▼icius;  St.  Cecilia's  of  Holy  Trinity,  Newark, 
M.  Bemotas;  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Harrison, 
Al  Kacanauskas;  Ruta  Lithuanian  Radio 
Chorus,  Al  Kacanauskas. 

4.  Invocation:  Rev.  Michael  Kemezis.  pas- 
tor, St.  Michael's  Parish.  Bayonne. 

6.  Word  of  greeting:  Ralph  A.  Vlllanl, 
mayor,  city  of  Newark. 

6.  Address:  Hon.  Jonas  Budrys.  consul 
general  of  Lithuania  (guest  of  honor). 

7.  Lithuanian  folk  songs:  Vlnce  Jonuaka. 
xnezzosoprano,  Lithuanian  State  Opera;  ac- 
companist, Al  Kacanauskas. 

8.  Major  address  by  distinguished  guest: 
Hon.  Altred  D.  Siemikski.  United  States 
Congressman,  13th  District.  New  Jersey.  In- 
troduction by  A.  Salvest.  Kearny, 

9.  Address:  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Jonas  Bal- 
kunas.  president,  Lithuanian-American 
Community  of  United  States  of  America. 

10.  Address:  Dr.  An  tanas  Trlmakas.  mem- 
ber, Lithuanian  Freedom  Committee. 

11.  Lithuanian  patriotic  songs:  Combined 
Lithuanian  chorus. 

12.  R^siun^  of  congressional  statements 
and  resolutions;  Mr.  A.  Salveet,  New  Jersey 
assemblyman,  Kearny. 

13.  Greeting  and  benediction:  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Ignatius  Kelmells,  honorary  president, 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey;  pastor. 
Holy  Trinity  Parish.  Newark. 

WNJR  radio  brocMlcast,  4  to  4 :  30  p.  m.,  Bob 
Lewis  conducting. 


Fair  Code  for  InTettifaHons:  A  Fair 
Ckaacc  for  the  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
82d  and  83d  Congresses.  I  Introduced 
resolutions  identical  in  form  which,  in 
part,  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  studies  and  In- 
vestigations with  the  view  of  drafting  a 
code  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings and  examination  of  witnesses  before 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  need  for  the  adoption  of  a  code  of 
procedure  for  investigating  committees 
grows  more  clearly  apparent  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  investigatory 
powers  of  Congress  are  as  necessary  as 
they  are  broad.  But  the  usefulness  of 
the  work  of  congressional  investigations 
can  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  abuse 
of  those  powers  by  committees  or  sub- 
committees acting  arbitrarily  and  un- 
fairly. Abuse  of  these  powers  can 
arouse  not  only  public  indignation,  but 
what  is  far  more  serious,  make  suspect 
the  findings  and  reports  of  committees 
generally.  Once  this  happens,  the  task 
Of  enacting  legislation  arising  out  of 
such  findings  or  reports  becomes  a  most 
difficult  task.  Hence,  since  Congress  is 
a  self -disciplining  body,  it  must  find  and 
apply  the  remedy  itself. 

Investigations  cannot  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  discredit  an  indi- 
vidual or  an  agency  by  the  presentation 
of  only  the  adverse  aspects  of  conduct 
and  operation.  Investigations  cannot 
be  conducted  to  create  suspicion,  send 
rumor  flying,  destroy  reputations  by  the 
use  of  inference  and  innuendo  in  the 
questioning.  All  testimony  before  com- 
mittees should  be  kept  in  proper  propor- 
tions so  that  the  Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic, can  place  their  fullest  confidence  in 
the  findings  and  reports  of  the  investi- 
gating committee. 

If  there  is  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  let 
It  be  brought  forward.  Many  congres- 
sional investigations  have  resulted  in 
correcting  bad  situations,  exposing  mal- 
feasance and  incompetence.  But  let 
the  picture  which  emerges  be  the  whole 
picture  and  not  the  fragment. 

The  current  investigation  of  the  Voice 
of  America  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate  Illustrates  into  what  disrepute 
the  work  of  a  subcommittee  can  fall.  In 
an  editorial  of  Tuesday,  March  17,  the 
New  York  Times  stated,  in  part: 

We  have  repeatedly  said  there  is  plenty 
to  criticize  in  the  way  the  whole  informa- 
tion program  has  been  carried  out.  But 
the  surest  way  not  to  improve  it  is  to  de- 
stroy morale  by  indiscriminately  subjecting 
its  employees  to  the  loosest  sort  of  Inferential 
accusations  that  they  are  little  better  than 
traitors,  or  so  to  harass  them  that  they  will 


be  afraid  to  put  down  on  paper  anything 
that  may  at  some  indeterminate  time  deviate 
from  Senator  McCarthy's  former  views,  or 
to  spread  abroad  irrelevant  or  one-sided  tes- 
timony that  looks  damaging  in  the  large  tjipm 
until  it  Ls  refuted  (days  or  weeks  later)  in 
the  fine  print.  And  to  wipe  out  the  whole 
operation  at  this  time  is,  when  one  thinks 
about  it.  a  move  too  absurd  seriously  to  con- 
template within  the  context  of  the  cold  war. 
The  Kremlin  could  ask  for  nothing  better. 

During  a  recent  tour  through  seven 
European  countries,  I  personally  wit- 
nessed the  genuine  good  resulting  from 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  and  the  Voice  of  America. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  perfect.  What  is? 

That  the  Voice  of  America  programs 
are  being  listened  to  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries at  grave  risks  to  the  listeners  haa 
been  proved  many  times  over.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Voice  broadcast  a  report 
to  Hungary  that  a  currency  devaluation 
was  due  on  a  certain  date,  a  buying  panic 
followed.  .  The  report,  of  course,  was  fac- 
tual. When  the  Voice,  to  cite  another 
example,  stated  in  a  broadcast  to  Poland, 
that  a  source  within  Poland  had  told 
them  that  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
in  the  cathedral  had  been  seen  to  weep 
tears  over  the  plight  of  the  Polish  people, 
within  a  few  days  200,000  country  people 
came  to  Lublin  to  view  the  Madonna. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  operating  some  1.000  Jamming 
units  day  and  night  to  drown  out  the 
broadcasts  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
Would  so  much  money,  time,  and  energy 
be  consumed  by  the  Soviets  were  it  not 
itself  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Voice,  both  in  the  tellingness  of  the 
broadcasts  and  the  number  of  the 
listeners? 

The  Hole  in  the  Iron  Curtain,  an  arti- 
cle by  Richard  Thruelsen  in  the  January 
26.  1952.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  gives  some  of  the  affirmative  aspects 
of  the  Voice's  operation  as  well  as  many 
of  its  difficulties.  A  congressional  com- 
mittee, most  certainly,  should  be  In  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts,  positive  and  neg- 
ative, and  should  present  a  full  picture. 
It  is  not  that  the  wrong  should  not  be 
pointed  out.  but  the  degree  of  the  wrong- 
doing in  relation  to  the  whole. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Voice's  operation 
in  Burma.  Burma  is  not  a  rich  country. 
It  has  considerable  illiteracy.  It  is  one 
of  the  countries  where  we  hope  to  head 
off  the  Communists.  When  it  was  de- 
cided to  test  how  effective  the  Voice  of 
America  was  in  reaching  the  Burmese 
people,  an  announcement  was  broadcast 
for  10  consecutive  days  stating  that  a 
Burmese  calendar  would  be  sent  to  each 
Burmese  requesting  one  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Rangoon.  In  the  next 
3  weeks.  13.126  written  requests  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  specifically 
from  102  separate  towns.  Until  this  test 
was  made,  it  was  believed  that  the  Bur- 
mese are  not  letter  writers,  not  radio 
conscious.  It  was  thought  the  cost  of 
paper,  ink.  pens,  and  postage  would,  in 
addition,  impede  the  writing  of  letters, 
plus  the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  The 
following  is  a  list,  by  occupation,  of  those 
who  responded: 

Rice  traders,  ruby  traders,  timber 
traders,  mine  owners,  textile  merchants. 
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cotton  miners,  cigar  manufacturers,  tea 
shop  owners,  bazaar  shop  owners,  land- 
owners, forest  rangers,  importers, 
exporters,  ice-cream  manufacturer, 
hairdressing  parlor  owner,  druggists, 
dentists,  doctors,  veterinarians,  priests, 
editors,  librarians,  army  officers,  soldiers, 
teachers,  government  employees,  post- 
masters, railway  workers,  members  of 
parliament,  unions,  judges,  youth  clubs, 
cooperative  societies,  mosques,  monas- 
teries, radio  shops,  book  shops,  saw 
mills,  fire  brigades,  and  so  forth. 
One  letter  writer  commented: 
It  la  worth  listening  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica for  worldly  news.  *  *  *  I  attentively 
listen  to  such  speaking  as  I  am  a  student. 

Another  wrote: 
May  the  VOA  prosper. 

And  from  a  monastery  came  a  letter 
saying: 

We  do  believe  the  Voice  of  America  will 
be  able  to  do  some  good  things  in  Burma  and 
the  world  in  general,  and  we  bless  your  good 
intentions  and  pray  that  you  may  succeed 
In  your  work. 

One  comment  ran  along  these  lines: 
The  feature  I  like  btsst  is  comment  on 
world  news  •  •  •  Another  feature  that 
would  be  of  information  value  U  to  expose 
item*  within  the  Iron  Curtain  to  show  the 
outside  world  that  Stalin  Land  is  really 
Old  Nick  with  cloven  feet  and  horns  and  his 
Promised  Land  is  a  moonshine  leading  to 
life  of  a  galley  slave.  • 

Another  observed: 

Everything  is  O.  K.  exc  ept  that  the  recep- 
tion is  not  good,  due  to  disturbances. 

Still  another: 

The  Voice  of  America  has  done  much  good 
work  for  the  free  world  •  •  •  and  has  ex- 
plained the  different  points  between  the 
Communist  policy  and  uur  democracy.  So 
I  have  the  honor  to  express  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  services  of  inestimable 
value  which  you  have  rendered  to  democratic 
countries.  •  •  •  May  Heaven  crown  your  la- 
bor with  an  even  greater  degree  of  success, 
and  may  your  work  be  duplicated  from  place 
to  place. 

One  letter  writer  said: 

I  only  wish  you  could  increase  the  time 
of  broadcasts.  But  I  also  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulty since  you  have  to  consider  the  large 
number  of  other  more  important  peoples  to 
oblige. 

Another: 

I  greatly  desire  to  listen  to  stories  of  the 
people  who  absconded  from  behind  the  Iron 
Screen  of  Republic  of  China  and  also  of 
Russia.  Then  only  I  shall  be  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate as  to  whether  It  is  a  paradise  and 
also  I  shaH  be  able  to  make  adverse  parties 
understand  above  stories. 

Another  editorial  comment  on  this 
particular  investigation  states: 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings  experts  state 
thgt  two  new  transmlttin);  stations  had  been 
liAproperly  located.  Perhaps  they  had;  we 
do  not  know.  We  do  know  that  other  experts 
have  been  willing  to  testify  to  the  opposite 
effect,  and  they  have  yet  to  be  called. 

A  proper  code  of  procedure  would  not 
have  made  it  Imperative  for  Mr.  Barrett 
to  write  the  following  letter  which  ap- 


peared in  a  number  of  papers  called  "A 

Pair  Chance  for  the  Voice" : 

A    Paib    Chamcx    roa    thx    Voiob — ^FoaiiXE 

ASSISTAMT    SaCBBTAaT    OT    SXATS    CBITICIZIS 

CiyaasMT  Ikvestigation 

(By  Edward  W.  Barrett) 

(The  writer  of  the  following  was  a  top 
psychological  warfare  exectrtive  in  Elsen- 
hower's AFHQ,  Overseas  Director  of  OWI,  ed- 
Itoral  director  of  a  national  magazine,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs  from  1950  to  early  1952.) 

Americans,  with  their  deep  sense  of  fair 
play,  would  Insist  on  fairness  to  a  current 
underdog — the  Voice  of  America — if  they 
knew  the  full  story.  They  owe  it  to  the  Na- 
tion to  take  the  issue  out  of  the  circus  ring 
and  have  It  handled  fairly,  decently,  con- 
structively and  responsibly.  The  stakes  are 
high. 

The  Voice  still  has  important  shortcom- 
ings. I  know.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
Intricate  of  a  dosen  operations  for  which  I 
had  responsibility  in  1950  and  1951.  I  de- 
voted long  hours  to  trying  to  help  improve  it. 
We  made  some  progress.  In  the  eyes  of  a  dis- 
tlng\ilshed  watchdog  committee  set  up  by 
Congress,  it  was  "greatly  improved"  and 
"efficiently  administered."  Today,  the 
Kremlin  fears  the  Voice,  devoting  I,(XX)-odd 
transmitters  and  an  estimated  10,000  men 
trying  to  drown  it  out. 

However,  the  Voice  still  has  perhaps  10  or 
15  percent  of  the  faults  ascribed  to  it  In 
the  current  television  Jamboree  staged  by  a 
United  States  Senator.  The  fact  that  it  is  no 
worse  wlU  emerge  if  affirmative  testimony  is 
ever  heard.  There  are  many  reports  that 
the  affirmative  may  not  get  a  public  hear- 
ing.   That  is  the  reason  for  this  plea. 

As  the  President  has  said,  we  caiuiot  hope 
to  win  the  cold  war  unless  we  win  the  minds 
of  men.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  increas- 
ingly frequent  bleats  of  the  Soviet  press  an- 
swering the  Voice  of  America  knows  that 
the  Voice  operation  is,  of  necessity,  a  key 
weapon  in  the  cold  war.  Whatever  its  faults, 
it  has  been  laboriously  developed  and  has 
trained  a  substantial  crew  In  the  Intricate 
bustneM'  '  of  international  broadcasting. 
Such  a  weapon  cannot  be  constructed  or  re- 
constructed overnight.  skUled  personnel 
cannot  be  developed  on  short  notice.  If 
America  is  to  have  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible psychological  operation,  it  had  better 
not,  in  a  wave  of  misguided  hysteria,  destroy 
the    foundation    on    which    it    is   to   build. 

The  constructive  course  is  hardly  that  of 
a  daily  televised  procession  of  hand-picked 
witnesses  consisting  almost  entirely  of  dis- 
gruntled persons  who  have  been  fired,  dee 
moted  or  passed  over — ^the  kind  of  malcon- 
tents to  be  found  in  any  large  organization. 
It  is  hardly  that  of  giving  nationally  pub- 
licized hearings  to  one  ex-employee  charg^g 
willful  waste  in  locating  transmitters  while 
keeping  the  door  closed  to  an  array  of  well- 
known  engineers  waiting  to  testify  to  the 
contrary.  The  constructive  coiurse  is  hardly 
that  of  staging  a  national  television  hearing 
for  a  discharged  young  woman  to  go  through 
thrice-rehearsed  slander  of  veteran  public 
servants  while  those  Individuals  get  either 
no  chance  or  a  very  belated  chance  to  de- 
fend thenxselves  publicly.  And  one  might 
even  question  the  wisdom  of  parading  the 
alleged  inner  workings  of  America's  propa- 
ganda mechanism  before  cameras  while 
Soviet  and  satellite  embassy  staffs  sit  be- 
fore their  TV  screen  taking  note. 

In  the  Nation's  interest,  the  whole  busi- 
ness should  be  taken  out  of  the  carnival  tent 
and  subjected  to  intensive  but  impartial  in- 
vestigation under  a  chairman  who  has  a  rep- 
utation for  being  more  Interested  in  making 
progress  than  in  making  headlines.  The  Job 
cotild  be  done  by  President  Eisenhower's 
capable  new  Commission  on  Psychological 
Strategy.    In  Congress.  It  could  best  be  done 


by  a  permanent  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  International  Information — a 
truly  bipartisan  committee  such  as  has  often 
been  recommended,  most  recently  by  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Information.  International  per- 
suasion is  inordinately  complex  business,  re- 
quiring tong.  patient  study.  Its  effective- 
ness Is  not  to  be  glibly  Judged  by  the  number 
of  times  the  word  "antl-Communlst"  is  iised 
In  scripts. 

Friends  have  urged  me  not  to  get  mixed 
up  in  this  mess,  not  to  answer  Inquiries 
about  it.  They  said  that,  by  so  doing,  I 
would  only  subject  mjrself  to  concerted  at- 
tacks and  distortions  by  the  inquisitor  and 
his  Journalistic  satellites.  Thtis  far  I  have 
heeded  their  advice.  I  have  hoped  that  Sen- 
ators MtTKOT,  STMINGTDIf,  and  JACKSOK  COUld 

force  the  current  hearings  into  channels  of 
objective  inquiry.  They  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  current  officials  of 
the  Voice  have  been  instructed  to  keep  silent, 
to  say  nothing  unless  the  cxirrent  inquiry 
unexpectedly  offers  a  hearing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  story.  So  someone  who  knows 
the  complex  field  of  international  persuasion 
has  to  speak  up. 

I  know  most  of  the  Voice's  flaws.  They 
result  chiefly  frtMn  four  causes:  (1)  Per- 
sistent inability  to  recruit  enough  flrst-rate 
executives  and  engineers  because  of  fear  of 
being  slandered  and  because  of  low  pay. 
(Doing  at  least  twice  as  much  broadcasting 
as  NBC,  the  Voice  has  less  than  one  one- 
hundredth  as  many  vrell-paid  Jobs  as  NBC). 
(2)  The  enormous  complexities  and  personal 
frictions  that  inevitably  exist  In  any  organ- 
ization which  is  broadcasting  daily  in  46 
languages.  (3)  The  governmental  regula- 
tions and  redtape.  essential  and  nonessen- 
tial, that  Impede  recruiting,  personnel  ad- 
ministration, and  contracting.  (4)  The  fact 
that  Voice  officials  have  always  been  forced 
to  spend  more  time  combating  irresponsible 
charges  of  nonexistent  faults  than  they 
could  give  to  the  correction  of  real  faults. 

Like  any  large  organization,  the  Voice  also 
has  internecine  differences,  some  healthy 
and  some  unfortunate,  and  has  its  share  of 
those  malcontents  who  alibi  their  own  fail- 
ures with  dire  tales  about  others.  An  in- 
quiry devoted  solely  to  the  lurid  testlnwny 
of  the  disgruntled  would  make  any  agency 
or  private  biislness  seem  disgraceful. 

The  Voice  may  have  other  faults.  Despite 
extreme  precautions,  It  might  even  conceiv- 
ably be  penetrated  by  a  subversive  or  two, 
since  the  Kremlin  obviously  fears  It.  But 
there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  look 
for  such  things. 

A  responsible  Investigation  like  that  iirged 
above  could  well  concern  Itself  with  basio 
Issues.    It  should  investigate: 

1.  Whether  there  are  clear  ways  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  Voice  brotMlcasts— 
and  whether  the  present  extensive  evalua- 
tion techniques  can  be  Improved. 

2.  Whether  the  location  of  new  transmit- 
ters, originally  reviewed  and  approved  by 
large  numbers  of  distinguished  scientists 
and  engineers,  are  sound;  whether  they  are 
debatable;  or  whether  they  are  "sabotage"  as 
one  ex-employee  charged  In  flamboyantly 
publicized  testimony. 

3.  Whether  the  long-existing  system  of 
requiring  a  full  FBI  Investigation  of  every 
Voice  employee,  the  most  drastic  precau- 
tions existing  In  any  normal  agency,  is 
enoxigh  to  instire  loyalty  and  security. 

4.  Whether  the  current  investigators  are 
right  in  their  apparent  belief  that  effective 
broadcasts  to  Communist  audiences  must 
persistently  and  stridently  denounce  all 
CcMiununists — or  whether  it  is  childish  to 
antagonize  at  the  outset  those  one  seeks  to 
win  over. 

6.  Whether  the  State  Department  was  Jus- 
tified last  week  In  rushing  out,  under  the 
Senator's  prodding,  an  order  forbidding  quo- 
tation of  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  etc.. 
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under  any  ctrcumstances.  A  eardlxMl  prin- 
ciple ctf  propagand*.  until  tbe  Senator  took 
orer.  waa  that  It  waa  eflectlve  to  qviote  the 
oppoaltUm  against  ttseU.  to  quote  Stalin 
against  Stalin,  and  to  quote  Henry  Wallace's 
antl-Sovlet  blast  after  be  liad  been  lionised 
by  Soviet  propaganda. 

6.  Wlietber  there  has  been  mismanage- 
ment of  radio  facilities,  as  charged  by  one 
ex-employee.  The  last  time  such  a  charge 
was  made  in  Congress,  in  1951.  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  TeleTlsion  Broadcasters  to  have 
an  inquiry  made.  A  distinguished  commit- 
tee did  so,  praised  the  program,  made  con- 
structive suggestiCMis.  and  reported  no  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  mismanagement. 

7.  Whether  there  are  ways  to  protect  pub- 
lic servants  in  the  Voice  from  nationwide 
alander  by  any  discharged  person  who  wants 
to  testify  with  Immunity  before  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

8.  Whether  malcontents'  testimony  Li  to 
be  valued  above  the  generally  (but  not  un- 
qualifiedly) favorable  findings  resulting  from 
a  6-month  study  by  a  previous  group  oA 
trained  investigators  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  conclusions  of  a  dlstin- 
gutfihed  panel  from  the  radio  Industry,  and 
the  findings,  during  5  years  of  painstaking 
study,  by  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
znlaslin  on  Information. 


The  '^^  in  UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS      \ 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

\jr  Hxw  Toax 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Janiiary- 
Februaiy  edition  of  the  National  Jewish 
Youth  Review,  which  is  published  by  the 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference,  deal- 
ing with  the  recent  attacks  being  made 
on  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization  and 
several  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent 
annual  assembly  of  the  National  Jewish 
Youth  Conference  held  at  Camp  Wei- 
Met,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Jewish  Youth  Confer- 
ence is  a  permanent  nationwide  youth 
body  representing  more  than  300  local 
and  regional  Jewish  youth  and  young 
adult  councils  and  11  national  Jewish 
youth  organizations.  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  representative  body  of 
organized  Jewish  youth  in  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant message  to  your  attention: 
Th«  "E"  n*  UNESCO 

It  is  4  months  since  the  Loe  Angeles  Board 
of  Education  succumbed  to  the  pressures  of 
a  group  of  citizens  opposed  to  building  in 
the  public  scho<^  International  understand- 
ing through  the  study  of  the  U.  N.  and 
UNESCO.  Though  the  considerable  contro- 
versy created  when  the  board  permanently 
withdrew  the  manual  The  "E"  in  UNESCO 
from  use  in  the  schools  has  quieted  down, 
the  significance  of  the  incident,  however  un- 
pleasant, mvist  not  escape  us. 

In  deciding  to  deemphasize  International 
affairs  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  system,  the 
board  of  education  did  not  do  anjrthlng  it 
did  not  have  a  right  to  do  any  more  than 
did  the  citizens  in  complaining  about  the 


kind  of  education  their  children  were  reeelv- 
Ing.  But  it  Is  somewhat  disconcerting,  to 
say  the  least,  to  find  that  this  vociferous 
group  equated  inttmationallsm  with  com- 
munism, that  they  claimed  that  membership 
in  the  U.  N.  will  eventually  destroy  United 
States  sovereignty,  and  that  they  based  such 
statements  on  the  eqxiation  of  nationalism, 
patriotism,  and  bigotry  with  loyalty.  It 
seems  unbeUevable  that  In  the  face  of  the 
things  the  world  has  known  In  the  last  40 
years  anyone  could  accept  this  rationale. 
And  what  Is  more  incredible  Is  that  a  group 
of  people  entnuted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  (a  group  one  would  suppose  to  be 
Intelligent  and  farsighted)  should  be  forced 
to  yield  to  such  bigotry  and  untruth. 

The  banned  book  was  harmless  enough. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  manual  to  aid 
teachers  in  dealing  with  UNESCO.  It  con- 
tained mostly  facts  about  the  organization 
and  certainly  demanded  no  specific  point  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  though  we 
must  suppose  that  it  was  written  with  the 
attitude  that  International  cooperation  is  a 
good  thing. 

And  that  essentially  is  the  essence  of  the 
problem.  For  the  critics  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
program  do  not  think  that  international  co- 
operation is  a  good  thing.  Obviously  many 
of  us  made  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
that  point  at  least  was  Indisputable,  that  the 
bows  of  international  cooperation  were  emi- 
nently debatable,  but  hardly  the  whys.  And 
since  we  have  been  proven  wrong  we  wlU 
have  to  once  again  start  talking  about  the 
whys.  The  "E"  in  UNESCO  stands  for  edu- 
cational, and  It  is  the  educational  Job  which 
•  If  denied  the  schools  we  In  voluntary  organl  • 
zations.  in  clubs,  and  councils  over  the  land 
must  accept.  It  is  our  Job  to  emphasize  and 
reemphasize  In  our  programs,  in  our  per- 
sonal contacts,  to  all  the  people  whom  we 
can  reach  the  absolute  Inescapablllty,  If  we 
ever  desire  peace,  of  looking  at  the  prob- 
lems of  today  not  only  as  young  people,  as 
Jews,  and  as  Americans,  but  also  as  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth. 

RxsoLxmoNS  Adotted  bt  thx  Annttai.  As- 

SKMBLT    or    THX    NATIONAL    JkWIVI    TOUTH 

CoNrEazMcx 

Whereas  the  theory  and  practice  of  totali- 
tarianism, exemplified  by  communism  and 
fascism,  clearly  alms  to  destroy  democracy 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  communism  has  subjugated  the 
countries  that  are  behind  what  is  now  an 
Iron  Ciirtain  through  deceit,  fifth-column 
activities,  and  mUltary  intimidation  and 
force:  and 
0  Whereas  communistic  and  fasctstlc  gov- 
ernments defiantly  reject  all  religious  and 
moral  concepts  and  conduct  ciiltural  geno- 
cide against  the  millions  of  nationals  in 
their  countries:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1052  annual  assembly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference  de- 
clares its  unqualified  opposition  to  aU  forms 
and  manifestations  of  totalitarianism  and 
those  governments  which  have  accepted 
communism  or  fascism  as  their  political 
phUosophy. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  world  peace  through  its  economic, 
political,  and  social  programs:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  1952  annual  assembly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Touth  Conference 
heartily  commends  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  for  its  efforts  to 
secure  a  strong  and  durable  peace. 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  Is  a  common  standard  of  achieve- 
ment for  aU  peoples  and  all  nations:  Be  it 

Resolr>ed,  That  the  1952  annual  assembly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference 
pledges  Its  support  to  the  Universal  Decla- 


ration of  Human  Rl^ts  and  urges  Its  con« 
stituent  councils  and  national  organlzatlona 
to  undertake  by  the  most  effective  Ttwnf 
practical  programs  to  educate  its  members  to 
work  for  the  elimination  of  violations  of 
these  rights,  and  to  celebrate  Hviman  Rights 
Day,  December  10,  1952. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  adopted  a 
convention  against  genocide  which  outlaws 
acts  "committed  with  Intent  to  destroy.  In 
whole  cnr  In  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group  as  such";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  has  not 
yet  ratified  the  convention  despite  the  fact 
that  the.  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nmtions  properly  took  the  leadership 
in  and  was  largely  responsible  for  Its  origi- 
nal adoption  in  the  United  Nations:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1953  annual  assembly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference 
calls  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
act  favorably  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Whereas  the  McCarran -Walter  Immigration 
law  violates  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  1952  annual  assembly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Touth  Conference 
states  its  unconditional  opposition  to  ths 
McCarran-Walter  law;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  aak  for  the  repeal  of  the 
llcCarran-Walter  law  and  iirge  in  its  stead 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  Lehman- 
Humphrey-Boosevelt  immigration  bill. 


Fortanafe  for  Rqioblkans  Tkat  It  Isa^ 
Election  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON. 


JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


or  ALABAMA 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  &PARKMAli.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Fortunate  for  Republi- 
cans That  It  Isn't  Election  Day."  pub- 
lished IQ  the  Mobile  Register  of  March 
12.  1953i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 
Foktunats  roB  RapvaucAirs  Thst  It  Imm^ 

ELBCTION  DAT 

Compared  with  the  expectations  that  had 
been  built  up,  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion Is  off  to  a  glaringly  disappointing  start. 

Of  course,  the  picture  could  Improve.  We 
do  not  imply  that  this  won't  happen.  We 
simply  speak  of  the  reality  at  the  moment. 

This  reality  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that 
If  a  congressional  election  were  held  today, 
the  Republicans  would  lose  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  other  words,  unless  they  strengthen 
themselves  with  the  public  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Republicans  will  be  In  danger  of 
losing  congressional  control  in  the  1954  off- 
year  election. 

Their  Senate  and  House  majorities  are 
very  smaiU.  They  barely  have  a  Senate  ma- 
jority ai^d  their  position  In  the  House  is 
not  much  better. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  perhaps  with 
considerable  basis,  that  a  big  reason  why 
the  Republicans  have  been  pressing  so  hard 
for  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaaka  Is  the 
hope  of  bolstering  their  strengtli  In  Con- 
gress. 
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Recent  dismal  comment  on  tbe  problem 
of  b\idget  balancing,  coupled  with  the  oold 
water  that  has  been  thrown  on  the  hope 
of  early  tax  relief,  has  given  ths  Republi- 
cans a  sharper  setback  than  they  may  realize 
or  at  least  may  be  wUllng  to  concede. 

Price  rises  on  the  heels  of  control  lifting 
also  are  hurting  Republican  political  stock — 
no  doubt  about  It. 

The  woman  vote  figured  Importantly  to 
the  Republican  triumph  ot  1952,  but  the 
frowns  brought  to  the  faces  of  housewives 
by  higher  prices  are  not  lik^y  to  bring 
smiles  to  Republican  faces. 

Republican  political  peace  of  mind  over 
reaction  to  prices  is  not  helped  any  by  the 
"I-told-you-so"  sharpshootiJig  from  Demo- 
cratic quarters. 

Two  New  York  Democrats  In  the  House 
have  recently  participated  In  the  aharpshoot- 
Ing  In  rapid-fire  order. 

One  of  them.  Representative  Ismoax  Doi.- 
UNCZK.  spoke  up  to  say  "we  were  warned  that 
there  would  be  sharp  increiises  in  prices  as 
soon  as  oootraU  were  lifted,"  and  than  to 
add  that  "proof  Is  already  ours." 

Mr  DmxJMGxa  did  not  stop  there.  He 
proceeded  to  say  "It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  abandonment  of  price  controls  would 
result  in  added  costs  to  the  consumer,  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  Nation's  tax  bill,  of  more 
than  $3  billion  per  year." 

Another  New  York  Democrat  to  complain 
was  Representative  Smmrr  A.  Fnnt.  whose 
remarks  moved  RepreseBtatlve  A.  L.  Miu^, 
Nebraska  Republican,  to  sf^y  he  shared  his 
colleague's  apprehension. 

Justified  criticism  and  dissatisfaction  re- 
sulted from  the  farce  into  which  the  Tru- 
man administration's  so-called  stabilization 
program  deteriorated. 

Today,  however,  price  boosts  In  the  wake 
of  control  removal,  along  with  such  Issues 
as  tmrdensome  taxes  and  exeeeetve  cost  of 
Government,  are  putting  tiixe  Republicans  in 
the  frying  pan  In  a  hurry. 

The  fact  that  so  miKh  had  been  expected 
ot  the  RepubUcans  almost  from  their  first 
day  in  office — an  expectation  for  which  they 
themselves*  are  largely  re8p<Mislble  because 
of  their  campaign  methods — contributes  to 
the  pronounced  public  disttppolntment  over 
the  early  Republican  showmg. 

We  repeat,  simply  as  a  statement  talcing 
note  of  reality,  that  In  our  opinion  It's  a 
good  thing  for  the  Republicans  that  a  con- 
gressional election  is  not  being  held  today. 
In  making  this  staten^nt  we  are  not 
speculating  on  what  will'  be  the  state  of 
public  sentiment  politically  when  the  1954 
congressional  election  taket.  place.  We  speak 
strictly  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  situa- 
tion today,  considering  the  circumstance  that 
a  slight  shift  would  change  congressional 
control. 


The  IrvinftoB  Dairy  Farm  at 
Gaithersburt,  Md. 


EXTENSIC»T  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MABTXAlfl) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATXS 

Wednesday,  Mardi  18,  1953 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  Sun- 
day. In  the  rotogravure  section  of  the 
Baltimore  Sim.  there  api>eared  an  arti- 
cle about  one  of  Maryland's  most  pro- 
gressive dairy  farms.  Tbe  article  was 
written  by  Raymond  Thompson  and  is 
a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  W.  Lawson  King 
and  his  son.  Bill,  who  operate  the  Irving- 


ton  farm  at  Qaitherdnirg,  Montgomery 
Coimty. 

The  success  of  the  Irvington  farm  and 
the  many  progressive  dairy  methods 
which  have  been  developed  there  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  under  our 
free-enterprise  system. 

Pew  realize  the  importance  and  ex- 
panse of  the  milk -producing  business  in 
Maryland,  and  in  order  to  further  ac- 
quaint this  body  with  Maryland's  di- 
versified industries  I  request  permission 
to  enter  the  article  as  a  part  of  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  heart  of  America's  dairy  land  may  be 
Wisconsin,  but  many  a  progressive  Wiscon- 
sin dairyman  has  gone  home  impressed  after 
visiting  one  Maryland  farm. 

That  is  the  Irvlngton  farm,  at  €tolther8- 
burg.  which  has  the  largest  registered  Hol- 
steln  herd  in  the  Nation.  Its  854  head, 
owned  by  W.  Lawson  King  and  managed  by 
his  son.  Bill,  make  this  one  of  the  biggest 
privately  owned  dairy  operations  In  the 
world. 

Sprawling  over  a  radius  of  6  mUes  and 
divided  into  5  sections  totaling  1,100  acres, 
the  farm  produces  enough  milk  annually  to 
provide  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  An- 
napolis with  a  pint  every  day  for  exactly  I 
year,  or  give  every  resident  of  Aberdeen. 
Bel  Air,  and  Arbutus  an  equal  amoimt  for  1 
year.  or.  provide  all  of  Baltimore's  133,450 
public  schoolchildren  with  1  pint  a  day  for 
27  days. 

The  farm  staff  milks  325  cows  twice  a  day, 
sending  an  average  of  8,400  gallons  to  the 
Washington  milkshed  each  week.  This 
eqiials  1,753.000  quarts  of  milk  annually. 

The  fame  of  the  Irvlngton  farm  has  spread 
to  the  four  cornen  of  the  earth.  Dairymen 
from  almost  every  nation,  diplomats,  and 
foreign  officials  are  counted  among  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  annuaUy  are  given 
escorted  tours  around  the  farm's  seven 
barns,  rolling  pastures,  and  ultramodern 
wiiifcitig  parlors. 

Tbe  primary  Reason  for  this  is  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  farm's  activities.  Pro- 
gressive dair3rmen,  tbe  Kings  have  volun- 
teered their  time  and  services  to  several  man- 
ufacturing concerns  and  agricultural  col- 
leges to  try  out  the  latest  developments  in 
dairying  before  ttkej  are  placed  on  the 
market. 

They  were  among  the  first  dairymen  to 
experiment  with  "loafing  bams" — ^huge 
shelters  in  which  cows  are  left  free  to  roam 
without  the  restraint  of  stanchions. 

Among  the  things  now  being  tested  are 
several  automatic  feed  devices  and  a  milking 
pcu-lor  in  which  the  milk  is  never  touched 
by  human  hands. 

The  latest  thing  In  dairy  farming — fewer 
than  1  percent  of  the  world's  dairymen  have 
InstaUed  such  equipment — this  "parlor" 
permits  8  cows  to  be  milked  at  a  time  and 
does  away  with  the  old  10-gallon  milk  cans. 
Electric  machines  pump  the  milk  through 
stainless-steel  pipes  to  a  holding  tank  with 
a  capacity  of  432  gallons.  There  the  milk  is 
refrigerated.  aglUted.  and  tested  for  bac- 
teria and  butterf at  ccmtent  before  It  is  trans- 
ferred by  hose  to  tank-trucks  for  delivery  to 
a  Washington  dairy. 

The  Kings  InsUlled  the  parlor  last  August 
after  fire  destroyed  the  old  barns  on  what 
they  call  No.  2  farm.  Less  modern  milking 
methods.  Including  use  of  milk  cans,  are 
employed  at  three  of  the  other  sections  Into 
which  the  farm  is  divided. 

One  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
tried  by  the  father-son  combination  helped 
Uck  the  most  ticklish  operation  of  dairy 
farming — the  raising  of  calves.  Atx>ut  350 
calves  are  bom  at  the  farm  annually  and. 


untU  ultraviolet  germicide  lights  were  in- 
stalled in  the  calf  barns  last  fall,  the  Kings 
lost  about  10  percent  of  them. 

They  have  since  lost  only  two  calves. 

The  germicide  lights,  mounted  above  each 
stall  and  kept  burning  24  hours  a  day,  help 
reduce  pneumonia  and  "scours"  (diarrhea) — 
disease  to  which  calves  are  most  succeptlble. 

The  owners  of  Irvlngton  Farm  have  long 
been  interested  In  artificial  breeding.  They 
began  using  it  4  years  ago,  and  now  all  of 
their  cows  are  bred  artificially,  whUe  helfera 
are  bred  naturally.  The  farm  has  30  bulls, 
seven  of  which  are  used  dally  for  breeding. 

Only  50  of  the  cows  in  the  farm's  herd 
are  graded;  that  is,  not  registered  with  the 
National  Holstein-Frieslan  Association. 

Not  all  of  the  work  at  the  farm  Is  eon- 
ducted  in  the  barns.  BUI  spends  hours  each 
day  going  over  a  set  of  bocdu  in  which  he 
keeps  the  history,  registration  number  and 
lifetime  milk  production  record  of  all  their 
cows. 

The  records  are  based  on  reports  made  by 
testers  who,  under  the  supervision  of  the. 
University  of  iiaryland  and  the  Hcdstein- 
Frleslan  Association,  visit  the  herd  once  a 
month  to  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  and 
test  It  for  butterfat  (intent.  An  average  of 
400  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  was  recorded 
in  the  last  year. 

The  keeping  of  such  records  enables  tbs 
EUngs  to  know  their  most  productive  cows 
and  to  cull  out  of  the  herd  animals  wblcb 
are  not  paying  their  Iward. 
■  Although  tlM  farm  began  operation  2B 
years  ago,  it  was  not  until  1961  that  the  Kings 
entered  any  of  their  cattle  in  the  show  ring. 
Their  success  was  phenomenal.  At  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Pair,  their  black  bull,  Sutton 
Oaks  Pride  Borba,  was  Judged  the  Jiudor 
champion,  and  the  Maryland  State  Fair, 
where  the  competition  is  keener,  the  same 
bull  won  a  similar  title. 

Another  bull.  Spring  Farm  Silver  King,  was 
named  senl<H-  champion  bull  at  the  Mont- 
gomery Fair,  and  a  heifer  won  the  Jiinlor 
champion  prize  In  her  class  at  the  State  fair. 

The  Kings  are  hoping  to  add  to  their  blue 
ribbons  at  Timonium  this  year,  and  they  are 
already  priming  their  herd  for  showing  In 
1954. 

There  are  about  60  cows  on  the  farm,  how- 
ever, which  can  never  produce  milk  or  b« 
shown  In  the  Jvidglng  ring.  These  are  the 
lifelike  figurines  in  a  ooUection  begun  2  years 
ago  by  Bill's  wife,  Anna  Mae,  who  thinks  her 
hobby  rounds  out  a  statement  that  the  en- 
tire King  family  "eats,  sleeps,  and  drinks 
cows." 


Rcorcanizatioa  Plan  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REBilARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  HSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  POWELIu  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  giving  Cabinet 
status  to  the  director  of  our  program  of 
health  and  welfare  but  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  resolution  because  I  am  more  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  right. 

This  resolution  Is  being  crammed 
down  our  throats.  It  flouts  all  proce- 
dures adopted  by  this  House  just  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  It  establishes  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

In  the  future,  there  need  not  be  any 
conunittee  hearings  on  any  reorganiza- 
tion plans  if  we  adopt  this  resolution  to- 
day. That  means,  and  I  prophesy,  that 
resolutions  will  be  Introduced,  reported 
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old  tbe  cltizeiu  In  con^lalnlng  about  tna     pledges  lU  support  to  tha  Universal  Decla-     gresa. 
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out  in  star  chamber  TOmmittee  proceed- 
ings, be  acted  upon  without  any  public 
hearings;  this  will  destroy  our  civil- 
service  system  and  throw  deserving,  ex- 
perienced men  and  women  out  of  office 
who  have  done  nothing  wrong  except 
they  were  appointed  by  a  Democratic 
President. 

If  this  resolution  had  come  before  us 
In  accordance  with  the  reorganization 
law.  I  would  be  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  it 


Bcmidji,  BlinB.:  Aa  All- American  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MZmtESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  fine  com- 
munities in  my  district.  Bemidji,  Minn., 
recently  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  11 
all-American  cities  by  Look  magazine 
and  the  National  Municipal  League. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  Bemidji,  this 
comes  as  no  surprise,  because  it  has  been 
our  privilege  for  a  long  time  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  splendid  and  progressive 
people  who  live  there.  No  one  Repre- 
sentative has  greater  pride  and  confi- 
dence in  the  people  of  his  district  than 
I,  and  no  small  part  of  this  pride  and 
confidence  is  because  I  represent  Bemidji 
and  many  other  commimlties  like  it. 

Bemidji  has  attained  its  position 
among  the  ail-American  cities  by  its 
strict  adherence  to  American  principles, 
by  the  initiative  and  efforts  of  its  own 
people.  The  people  of  Bemidji  accepted 
the  challenge  of  building  a  better  com- 
munity and  their  example  is  one  that 
might  well  be  copied  by  other  commiml- 
ties everjrwhere. 

Prom  an  editorial  in  the  Minne^ipolis 
Star.  Bemidji's  achievement  is  sunuhed 
up  very  pointedly: 

BemldJl,  the  attractive  resort  city,  once 
thought  It  couldn't  afford  new  schools  and 
also  refused  to  amend  an  outdated  charter. 
Fourteen  civic  organizations,  led  by  the  ever- 
alert  League  of  Women  Voters,  put  on  a  cam- 
paign of  education.  Result :  $550,000  for  bet- 
ter schools  and  a  modem  charter. 

Recognition  of  Bemidji  as  an  all- 
American  city  is  recognition  for  the  peo- 
ple who  saw  a  job  to  do  and  did  it.  The 
14  civic  organizations  and  all  their  mem- 
bers are  to  be  congratulated  for  again 
proving  that  whenever  the  people  accept 
a  challenge  in  good  government,  better 
government  and  a  better  life  for  all  is  the 
result. 

The  complete  story  was  told  by  the 
Bemidji  Daily  Pioneer,  one  of  Minne- 
sota's outstanding  small-city  daUy  news- 
papers, in  its  issue  of  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Yes;  we  are  proud  of  Bemidji.  Minn., 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  lake  region  of 
northern  Minnesota,  where  there  is  won- 
derful fishing,  himting.  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  all. 


Beaefits  of  ReorfanJudioa  Plaa  No.  1, 
Many 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8SNTATIVSS 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  pas- 
sage by  ah  approval  vote  now  of  the  res- 
olution— House  Joint  Resolution  223 — by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HofTMANl,  not  because  I  believe  it  is  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  text  and  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  Reorganization  Act, 
imder  which  we  now  operate  and  which 
provides  for  a  60-day  period  of  consid- 
eration by  Members  of  Congress  of  any 
such  plan  as  may  be  submitted  by  the 
President.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  valid 
argimfient  that  some  confusion  may  arise 
as  a  resiilt  of  the  Bennett  resolution  be- 
ing also  on  file  is,  in  my  judgment,  not 
nearly  as  pertinent  as  is  the  argimient 
that  a  new  administration  is  in  the  sad- 
dle in  our  White  House,  a  new  Cabinet 
has  been  chosen,  new  high-level  posts 
and  resulting  policies  must  be  filled  and 
expedited  in  the  interests  of  expeditious, 
orderly,  efficient  Government  at  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  administrative  level. 
Also  it  is  apparent  that  the  sooner  our 
new  President  knows  to  what  extent  his 
reorganization  plans  will  logically  -  be 
implemented,  just  that  much  sooner  will 
the  American  people  know  where  and 
who  to  deal  with  and  what  to  expect  in 
the  vital  areas  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility In  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  plan  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  only  given  us 
March  12,  1953,  it  appears  uncontro- 
verted  that  substantially  the  same  plan 
was  submitted  by  President  Truman,  but 
was  defeated  during  the  82d  Congress. 
Apparently  many  on  the  present  ma- 
jority side  of  the  political  aisle  now  say 
they  voted  "No"  then  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  then  top-level  official. 
Well,  so  be  it.  Worthy  legislation  is 
often  hurt  or  hindered  by  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  So  Is  civilization. 
So  is  world  fear. 

So  this  present  plan  No.  1  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  here 
previous  to  this  83d  session.  We  do  not 
need  60  days  to  consider  it;  and,  the 
President  needs  to  know  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical. So  do  the  milUons  of  American 
citizens  who  deal  with  their  depart- 
ments. So,  let  us  push  ahead  with  it  in 
the  interests  of  definitely  accomplish- 
ing the  just  requests  of  our  new  Presi- 
dent in  this  matter.  After  all,  he  is  the 
responsible  head  of  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  that  the 
intimate  matters  relating  to  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  called  for  Cabinet  status.  I  am 
happy  it  is  so  to  be. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education — no 
salary — helped  me  to  have  more  aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  of  eliminating  illit- 
eracy in  areas  of  life  and  supplanting 
darkne^  with  light  for  all  the  American 


people.  Some  of  ray  very  esteemed 
friends  In  education  urge  for  a  separate. 
Independent  department  of  education, 
with  a  lay  member  board.  I  respect  their 
judgment.  But  President  Eisenhower 
and  his  advisers  in  this  field  were  not 
convinced  that  now  was  the  acceptable 
time  to  thus  dignify  education  by  itself 
at  the  Pederal  Government  level. 

It  is  true  that  the  Administrator  will 
be  paid  $22,500  a  year  as  a  Cabinet  status 
officer  rather  than  $17,500  as  at  present. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  will  be  other 
new  posts  created  under  the  President's 
plan  and  which  will  also  cost  at  least 
as  much  as  present.  The  new  plan  does 
not  guarantee  money  savings.  It  should 
result  in  other  very  material  benefits 
and  much  progress  in  these  areas  of 
American  daily  life  so  close  to  where 
America  really  lives,  to  wit:  in  matters  of 
health.  Mucation.  welfare.  Excepting  in 
matters  of  actual  bread  and  butter  neces- 
sities, are  there  any  fields  of  himian 
existence  more  important?  I  will  waive 
lesser  objections  in  favor  of  the  overall 
advancement  projected. 


Chief  Uiiited  States  Delefate  Henry  Cabot 
Lodffe,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


I^ON. 


THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MAssACBxrarm 
IN  THfi  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBBKNTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  t^e  Boston 
Herald,  Boston,  Mass..  Friday,  March  13, 
1953: 

DBBATm's  Poxnts 

In  his  exchanges  with  Soviet  spokesmen  In 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  Chief  United 
States  Delegate  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  bas 
been  demonstrating  the  force  and  agility 
under  which  come  only  with  yean  of  parlia- 
mentary experience.  He  has  outmaneuvered 
the  Messrs.  Vlshlnsky  and  Oromyko  at  every 
turn. 

But  he  has  been  doing  more  than  make 
debater's  points. 

CatchlBg  up  Oromyko  Tuesday  on  his  ad- 
mission that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  had  been  supply- 
ing arms  to  the  aggressors  in  Korea,  Mr.  Lodge 
caUed  it  «  staggering  event  and  declared  that 
"the  effects  •  •  •  on  world  opinion  will  be- 
come mot-e  and  more  evident  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time." 

The  new  United  States  Ambassador  Is 
under  no  illusion  that  his  sharp-tongued 
remarks  Will  induce  a  change  of  heart  la 
Moscow.  I  But  he  is  profoundly  Interested  in 
world  oflinion  and  the  effect  which  his 
own  and  his  antagonists'  statements  have 
on  it.  Be  views  the  U.  N.  as  a  so\mdlng 
board  of  incalcxilable  value  in  the  war  of 
ideas  against  the  Communists.  And  the 
Reds  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  what 
a  head  start  the  agile  American  represen- 
tative ha$  in  this  kind  of  free-style  debate. 

In  his  brief  speech  Wednesday,  he  not 
only  nailed  Mr.  Oromyko 's  slip  on  Korean 
war  aid,  but  he  also  (1)  rasped  the  Chinese 
Reds  for  accepting  instructions  from  Mos- 
cow, (2)  reminded  the  Russians  of  their  af- 
fection for  the  United  States  Army  when 
they  desperately  needed  its  help  in  World 
War  11.  and  (3)  again  charged  that  the  ag- 
gressiveness   of    Kremlin    leaders    stemmed 
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from  fear  of  tlieir  own  people  rather  than 
of  the  West. 

Probably  his  most  adroit  turn  was  using 
Mr.  Oromyko's  childish  taunt  '.hat  we  would 
lose  Asia  to  prove  that  Rxissta  was  trying 
to  get  that  area.  "Wt  believe,"  he  said, 
"that  the  people  of  Asia,  like  the  American 
people  and  like  all  other  people,  have  the 
right,  to  live  their  own  lives  and  to  develop 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  If,  instead 
of  talking  about  Asia  as  a  prize  in  some 
game  of  power  politics,  the  Soviets  would 
Join  us  In  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance conferences  to  help  theu  people  of 
Asia  in  eradicating  disease,  in  draining  the 
swamps,  in  irrigating  the  deserts,  in  Increas- 
ing the  food  supply,  then  we  would  be  taking 
a  big  step  toward  peace." 

This  may  not  be  profo\md,  but  It  is  mar- 
▼elously  effective  and  to  the  point.  It  is  the 
sort  of  argument  which  Asiatics  will  listen  to 
and  understand.  It  is  an  approach  which 
until  now,  regrettably,  the  Reds  have  un- 
derstood better  than  we. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  vlgoroiis  and  alert 
spokesman  for  our  side  calling  the  turn  in 
the  U.  N.  for  a  change.  Mr.  Lcxlge  is  ad- 
dressing, not  his  fellow  delegates,  but  the 
world.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  world 
Is  listening. 


Farm  Prices  aad  the  Natioa's  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

or  MXBSiasxprt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8 
ye%rs  I  have  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture.  For  the 
past  4  srears  I  served  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  I  have  during  that  period 
tried  to  keep  this  House  and  the  country 
aware  that  a  prosperous  agriculture  is 
the  basis  for  a  prosperous  nation. 

Through  the  years  the  national  income 
has  been  almost  continuously  7  times 
that  which  farmers  received  for  their 
products,  and  inversely,  a  dollar  drop  in 
prices  received  for  farm  commodities 
shows  up  as  7  times  that  much  drop  in 
national  income. 

Every  depression  has  been  set  off  by 
a  drastic  break  or  fall  in  farm  prices. 
Our  farm  price -support  program  is  vital. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  support  farm  prices 
without  limit  nor  can  we  support  perish- 
able commodities  except  on  a  limited 
basis  with  use  for  commodities  clearly  a 
part  of  either  program. 

In  the  past  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tried  to  point  these  facts  out  at  each  and 
every  opportunity,  not  to  attack  or  in- 
jure the  new  administration  before  it 
has  a  chance,  but  because  I  wanted  such 
facts  to  be  considered  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  forming  any  farm  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  shows  signs 
of  becoming  really  serious.  Cotton  is  off 
$40  per  bale  from  prices  received  early 
last  fall.  We  all  know  of  the  drastic  fall 
in  beef  prices.  Tung  oil.  important  In 
the  southern  part  of  my  State,  has  fallen 
from  41  cents  to  28  cents.  Now  how 
does  that  show  up  in  the  rest  of  our 
economy? 

March  1  last  year,  40  percent  of  all  the 
fertilizer  bought  during  the  year  by 
fanners  had  been  bought. 


March  1  this  year,  I  understand  only 
12  percent  of  last  year's  sales  of  fertilizer 
had  been  purchased. 

Farm  machinery  is  In  stock  and  on 
hand  with  almost  every  dealer  in  the 
South  and  sales  are  way  off. 

Automobiles  in  my  section  are  some- 
what the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sales  of  fertilizer  and 
farm  machinery  are  directly  tied  to  farm 
income,  but  Just  as  sure  as  we  are  on 
this  floor  the  effects  of  falling  farm 
prices  will  reach  all  the  way  to 
New  York  and  Detroit;  and  will  affect 
eventually  all  income — what  organized 
labor  receives  and  the  rents  paid  for 
office  space  in  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. 

At  this  time  when  we  have  such  tre- 
mendous calls  for  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense,  when  we  have  a  national 
debt  of  $257  billion,  we  must  try  to  econ- 
omize but  we  must  be  aware  that  it  takes 
a  prosperous  nation  to  live  with  our 
present  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
prosperous  agriculture  is  the  base  for  a 
properous  nation.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  be  fully  aware  of  that 
fact — that  our  need  for  a  prosperous  na- 
tion, far  exceeds  party  and  politics. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  a 
sound  newspaper : 

DWIItDLDfO  FaXIC  INCOKC 

Net  farm  Income — the  money  the  farmer 
has  to  spend  after  paying  production  and 
marketing  costs — is  no  greater  npw  than  U 
was  in  1946. 

In  relation  to  groes  Income  It  Is,  percent- 
agewise, at  the  lowest  levels  since  the  sad 
days  of  1033. 

The  farmer  has  been  growing  more,  selling 
more,  and  having  less  because  he  has  been, 
caught  between  rising  production  costs  and 
lower  farm  prices.  The  money  he  has  to 
spend  continues  to  buy  less  and  less  as  the 
prices  of  Industrial  products  rise  with  each 
successive  increase  in  industrial  wages. 

I^resident  Eisenhower  stated  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  a  prosperovis  in- 
dustry insures  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  thinking 
of  farm  leaders,  who  see  no  prosperous  in- 
dustry if  agriculture  cannot  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry. 

The  implications  of  dwindling  farm  in- 
come are  luipleasant  to  contemplate. 

Squeesed  by  rising  costs  and  lower  prices, 
the  farmer  tightens  his  financial  belt  and 
r  oves  to  reduce  costs  in  the  hope  that  priced 
for  his  products  will  not  follow  as  he  does 
■o. 

He  postpones  building  new  pastures  be- 
cause they  cost  money.  He  repairs  ma- 
chines, fences,  and  buildings  rather  than  re- 
place them  with  new.  He  delays  the  pur- 
chase of  trucks,  tractors,  automobiles,  and 
other  farm  equipment  in  the  hoi^e  that  by  so 
doing  he  can  so  lower  his  costs  that  he  can 
make  an  adequate  profit  this  year  and  be  In 
a  position  to  buy  them  next  year.  He  is  less 
liberal  with  the  use  of  labor. 

The  whole  farm  economy  and  the  sup- 
pliers of  that  economy  cannot  fail  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  farmer's  cvutalled  expendl- 
tiues. 

When  a  suddenly  restricted  market  no 
longer  can  absorb  the  Indiistrlal  products 
designed  for  it,  the  suppliers  of  those  prod- 
ucts must  curtail  production.  Industry 
cannot  operate  without  outlets  for  its 
products. 

There  are  other  aspects.  The  recent  rapid 
rise  of  short-term  farm  debts  indicates  defi- 


cit financing  to  carry  through  to  better 
times. 

The  dwindling  farm  Income  also  affects 
land  values,  inasmuch  as  land  normally  is 
priced  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  it  pro- 
duces. Holders  of  farm  mortgages  will  be 
quick  to  watch  the  declining  value  of  their 
collateral. 

Deflation  of  values  of  farms  and  farm 
products  has  been  going  on  for  many  months. 
The  indication  Is  for  some  additional  defla- 
tion this  year. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
farmer  can  no  longer  curtail  his  buying  and 
his  expenditures  and  still  maintain  even  a 
minimum  of  farm  operation.  That  point 
seems  near. 


Red  River  Reds  Are  Good  Potatoes 


INTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  fertile  land  areas  of  the  world — 
the  Red  River  Valley,  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

Our  people   contribute  in  no  small 
measure  to  supplying  the  food  and  fiber  * 
for  all  America.     We  are  not  given  to 
boasting,  but  are  rather  content  to  allow 
our  products  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Once  in  a  while  even  we  cannot  con- 
tain our  pride  in  achievement  and  so  we 
have  decided  to  let  the  world  know  that 
the  Red  River  Valley  produces  some  of 
the  world's  finest  potatoes.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  news  story 
troxn  the  Moorhead  Daily  News,  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  which  points  out  that  Red 
River  reds  are  reds  which  will  never  be 
investigated  for  being  against  the  best 
interest  of  our  great  country: 

Natiok  Soon  TO  Know  "Rbd  Riveh  Reds" 
Arz  PoTAT<ns,  Not  am  Imsiam  Tribe  oa 
HocKJCT  Team 

Housewives  in  the  big  consiuning  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  are  going  to  know  "Red 
River  Reds"  are  potatoes  from  the  Red  River 
Valley  and  not  a  hockey  team,  a  baseball 
team,  or  a  tribe  of  Indians.  And  lowans  will 
know  it,  too,  before  many  moons. 

An  aggressive  program  to  advertise  "Red 
River  Reds"  has  been  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  River  Valley  Potato  Growers 
Association.      It  is  now  getting  under  way. 

The  story  of  potatoes  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  will  be  told  in  60.000  pamphlets  to  be 
distributed  in  an  eight-State  area  directly 
to  the  south.  The  pamphlets  will  go  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  give  them  sales 
anununltion. 

Fifty  big  road  signs  will  tell  the  world 
about  "Red  River  Reds"  as  being  all  piirpose 
potatoes  because  they  are  mighty  versatUe 
in  the  kitchen.  The  signs  will  be  set  along 
hlghwajrs  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

If  successful  the  first  SO  signs  will  be  in- 
creased materially  in  the  futiire. 

In  the  words  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Po- 
'tato  Growers  Association  the  purpose  of  the 
signs  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
that  eight-State  consuming  area  that  Red 
River  Valley  means  potatoes.  Next  year  a 
newspaper  campaign  will  follow  to  sing  the 
praises  of  "Red  River  Reds"  in  the  ears  of 
housewives  throughout  the  Midwest. 


I  I 
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Tb«  MlTertislxig  eamp^tgn  to  th«  rwult  of 
the  adoption  of  the  program  to  levy  an  «»• 
■Memnnt  of  on#-lMiU  a  cent  per  hundred- 
velght  on  all  potatoea  aold  or  ahlpped,  the 
prooeeda  to  be  need  for  reeeardi.  advertUing. 
And  aaln  promotion. 

North  Dakou  groivtra  pre^iofualy  bad 
adopted  the  program  whleh  wai  approred 
by  mnneaota  growen  oa  the  aaoond  try.  A 
oooperatlve  oontrol  board  of  14  memben,  7 
from  each  lUte,  baa  been  organlMd  to  eanry 
out  the  purpoaee  of  the  entire  program. 

Aiiimnenti  were  levied  u  of  Itptembcf  1. 
l»0a.  for  tba  first  time. 

A  nurketing  aerrlee  orgMintlon  wtU  make 
an  Intenalve  study  of  the  problena  of  Buur- 
ktting  Red  RlTer  Vallty  poutoee. 

Brokere,  wboleealere,  retallert.  and  ohain 
■tore  buyen  In  the  eight  mldwestern  Itatet 
will  be  told  th«  MIV  potato  itory  by  per- 
sonal contact. 

•tors  ttsBoaslratlQBs  wUl  b«  «umsd  out 
In  ths  Twin  Cities  and  in  Psorla,  Dl.,  In  which 
houMWIves  will  be  given  the  story  first  hand. 

Results  of  this  year's  limited  activity  in 
the  above  regard  will  be  used  as  ths  basis 
for  future  planning. 

Part  of  ths  funds  from  this  year's  oollec- 
tlons  will  be  oarrled  over  so  that  a  rather 
large  campaign  can  be  started  this  coming 
fan  prior  to  shlpmsnts  of  the  IMS  orop  and 
of  IMS  collections. 

This  move  to  seU  "Red  River  Reds"  U  the 
result  of  the  adoption  6  years  ago  of  a 
ssDslble.  practical  plan  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  RRV  potato  grower  and  then  apply- 
ing the  energy  required  to  make  the  plan 


It  was  back  in  January  of  l»«t  that  600 
RRV-POA  membeit  deddsd  H  was  time  to 
aet  to  make  potato  growing  and  markstlnf 
a  business  and  to  apply  business  prindplse 
to  it. 

Ths  problem  that  faeed  the  potato  gr«w- 
•n  was  broken  down  Into  Its  component 
perte  ee  each  could  be  atlaeked  and  wwpped 
ieparatoly.    There  were  seven  parte: 

1.  To  provide  a  full-time  eeeretary  to  took 
after  the  buslnese  of  the  Industry  and  of 
the  organlmtloo  ae  the  contact  man. 

a.  TO  develq^  a  marketing  ai^eement  for 
the  RRV  that  would  make  it  poaelble  for  the 
control  board  of  potato  men  to  leetriet  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  low  grade  potatoee.  its 
operating  eoet  to  be  paid  by  the  aaeoelattbn. 

S.  !>»  provide  a  potato  testing  and  demon* 
station  farm  where  the  Univereity  of  Minne- 
sota. North  Dakota  Agrienltoral  OoUege  and 
the  United  BUtee  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  pool  their  reeearch  funds  and  teohal- 
cal  akm  to  a  much  better  advantage  than  if 
they  operated  individually. 

4.  TO  work  for  a  research  program  con- 
aistlng  of  terminal  market  studiea,  washing, 
and  packing,  shipping  problems,  byproduct 
uses,  and  research  on  nutrition  and  food 

sea. 

5.  To  assist  In  the  educational  programs 
carried  on  by  collegee  and  agencies  such  a» 
careful  hanrfllng  of  potatoes  at  harvest  time, 
better  grading  and  packing,  llveetock  feeding, 
using  better  seed.  etc. 

6.  To  provide  a  traffic  office  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  potato  men  in  rate  case*, 
to  fight  for  car  supply,  to  audit  freight 
charges  for  shippers,  and  to  assist  with 
claims. 

7.  Adoption  of  an  advertising  and  salea 
promotion  to  seU  RRV  potatoes,  to  provide 
market  development  agents  to  expand  mar- 
ket territories  to  work  with  other  areas  to 
increase  the  overall  per  capita  consumption 
at  potatoes,  and  to  contact  other  food  ad- 
vertisers In  a  program  to  push  the  sale  of 
potatoee. 

In  pursuance  of  this  program  the  associa- 
tion now  has  a  full  time  secretary:  It  has  a 
demonstration  farm;  It  has  a  research  pro- 
gram: it  has  participated  In  an  extensive 
educational  program;  It  oonduots  a  trafflo 


r,  and  It  has  an  advsrtlilnff  and  sales 
program  under  wi^. 

While  solutions  were  sought  for  all  7 
parte  of  the  whole  problem  RBV-POA  failed 
in  only  1,  that  to  estabttsh  e  marketing 
agreement  to  tanprove  the  quaUty  of  the 
potatoee  shipped  f^om  the  vaOey.  The 
seore:  S  wins.  1  loss. 

More  dramatic  than  the  others  In  the  sheer 
eSeet  it  has  had  on  the  potato  industry  in 
the  valley  and  its  pronUss  for  the  future  la 
the  research  goal,  washing,  packing,  storing, 
shipping. 

Ths  association^  leadere  worked  for  more^ 
than  a  year  to  develop  a  cooperative  program 
with  the  VSDA  under  which  the  growera 
were  to  construct  a  set  of  buildings  to  be 
used  as  laboratoriss.  Ths  UIDA  through  its 
Bursau  of  Plant  Industry,  toils  and  Agricul- 
tural Inglnssrlng  In  cooperation  with  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota  esperlmsnt  sta- 
tions and  the  growers  aseoctatton.  would  eon- 
duet  the  reeearch  work. 

The  laboratories  have  now  been  In  use  4 
years,  a  trlbuts  to  the  vision  of  ths  officers 
of  ths  association. 

Total  cost  of  ths  land  and  buildings  was 
S1S0,000,  of  which  S60,000  was  ralssd  through 
a  loan  In  1949.  This  obligation  Is  being  paid 
at  the  rata  of  SIO.OOO  a  year  and  has  been  re- 
duced on  schedule.  Zt  wiU  be  completely 
Um^dated  by  January  IS.  ISSS. 

The  United  ttatee  Oovemment  Isasss  the 
buUdlng  at  Sia.400  annually,  the  rental  to 
be  continued  until  the  growers  havs  recap- 
tured the  original  cost.  Whsn  that  tims 
comes  the  rental  wUl  be  reduced  to  a  maln- 


■Mng  a  nonpcoAt  organisation  for  scien- 
tific and  educational  purposss  Its  property 
and  Its  Income  Is  exempt  from  taiation.  No 
Individual  may  ever  profit  from  it  even 
should  it  be  dieeolved. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  now  puta  about 
SM.00O  a  year  Into  the  eiperlmental  work 
In  the  laboratorlee.  ThU  pays  ths  satarlse 
and  stpeneee  of  the  staff  and  much  of  the 
materials  used  In  the  reeearch. 

Ths  Red  River  Valley  Potato  Orowers  As* 
soolatlon  has  accomplished  eiceptlonal  re- 
stUta  In  Its  brief  eslstanoe  and  the  future 
eeems  more  promising  than  the  future  that 
was  back  in  1M7  when  the  7-polnt  pro- 
gram was  adopted. 


Record  Proves  Fallacy  of  Naval  Ofl 


EXTENSION  OF  REtiARKS 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  Txxks 
XH  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  WIL8<^  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcxjRD.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  February  issue  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Engineer: 
Kaocmo  PaovB  Pallact  or  Naval  On,  Rebxkvb 

Cniere  are  numerous  reasons  why  the  tide- 
lands  oil  areas  should  not  be  turned  Into 
naval  petroleum  reserve  but  they  probably 
are  nowhere  better  stated  than  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Petroleum  Engineer.  Be- 
cause of  the  widespread  misvinderstandlng  of 
this  problem  and  its  importance  to  the 
Industry,  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce  thia 
artfell.  regretting  only  that  It  was  not  the 
Tlpro  Reporter  which  said  tt  In  ths  first 
place.) 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Pederal  project 
that  has  fallsd  more  oompletelj  than  the 


naval  petroleum  rsssrvis.  Us  purpoee  to 
bold  Intaet  and  in  perpetuity  an  annnrnt  of 
oil  ealeuiated  to  meet  any  fuel  emergency 
in  the  future,  la.  of  course,  impomibla  for 
the  ageney  to  fuUm. 

The  idea  sounded  an  right  in  ISOS  when 
the  congress  suthorlaed  four  new  battleehlpe 
built  to  use  fuel  oU  tnstsed  of  coal.  United 
•tatps  geeioglsto  esUoMted  the  Nation's  oU 
supply  wdald  not  last  as  long  as  the  battle- 
ships, so  ibe  system  of  rseening  promising 
oil  lands  |or  the  Navy  wee  launched  In  ISIO. 

The  errOoeouB  ealoulatlOB  tlut  led  to  the 
eetabllshmsnt  of  the  naval  petroleum  rs- 
ssrvse  wed  understandable  a  half  century 
ago.  But  today,  when  President  Truman  cre- 
ated another  naval  petroleum  lessrvi  out  of 
ths  Oontlnsntal  Ihslf  so  that  the  ell  de- 
posits  "be  sonserved  and  uUUosd  for  the 
national  sscurlty,**  ths  aet  Is  Incompre- 
hensible from  a  natlonal-sseurity  stand- 
pomt. 

In  two  world  wars  we  have  Isamsd  that 
ths  oil  ussd  In  smergeaelee  le  not  from 
depoelta  preeerved  underground  but  from 
the  active  fields  operated  by  Individual  oil 
companies. 

Zn  World  War  n  produeHos  from  the 
naval  peSroleum  reserves  never  reaehsd  Ita 
peak  until  1945.  the  last  year  of  the  wer.  and 
then  was  only  a  small  part  of  ths  amotmt 
required  by  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was  so 
costly  in  tjerms  of  trained  personnsl,  includ- 
ing naval  oAcers,  and  In  searee  equipment, 
that  It  had  ths  dubious  distlnctlbn  of  being 
labeled  ths  most  sxpsnsivs  oU  In  the  Ration. 

In  S  ySars,  IS4S-S0,  inclusive,  the  Oon- 
grsss  appropriated  SSi,7S9,000  for  oneratlon 
of  ths  isisivw  In  Oallfomla,  Wyemlaf .  and 
Alaska,  tncoms  from  the  reservee  during 
ths  lams  period  waa  StlJMJSS. 

Thia  delelt  eperatieo  Is  eertalaly  Bot  the 
fault  of  tps  Navy.  Oeologlsta  recommended 
exploration  la  Alaska  In  IISI.  Moimv  for  the 
project  wlas  not  approprtated  bf  Oongnss 
until  lS4a.  It  Is  the  slow-motion  control  by 
Oovemment  that  smothsrs  initiative  In  such 
an  enterprise* 

If  oil  cMnpanlce  had  gone  Into  Alaska  as 
they  were  preparing  to  when  the  reesrve  wee 
eet  aside  we  could  easily  have  had  produetloo 
there  In  the  Isst  wer  and  the  costly  and 
ineffectual  Oanol  OU  project  would  have  been 
unnecessary. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  the  Navy  the 
difflcultlea  of  directing  a  project  within  the 
narrow  confines  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment on  one  side  and  the  on  eompanlee, 
which  actually  carry  on  operftttons.  oa  the 
other.  In  1049  the  Navy  nuMle  an  attempt 
to  give  thS  Teapot  Dome  reeerve  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  but  the  Ooogreas.  per- 
haps sensitive  to  seeing  that  name  i^ain  in 
headlines,  refused. 

A  petroleum  reserve  In  the  Continental 
Shelf,  "husbanding  petroleum  underground 
for  future  military  use"  is  more  impractical, 
if  possible,  than  reaerve  areas  Inland.  Drill- 
ing barges  in  the  Gulf  have  dodged  typtxmns 
with  some  success  but  could  they  stand  off 
submarinei  attacks  of  an  enemy  power  while 
seeking  oil  depoelta?  It  would  take  a  large 
part  of  the  fleet  to  protect  Gulf  operations. 

As  we  have  learned  in  the  years  since  1900 
the  idea  of  the  naval  petroleum  reeervee  la 
based  on  two  rsUacles,  both  of  which  are  still 
used  as  sound  argument. 

The  first  one  Is  that  we  are  nmnfng  out 
of  oil.  Even  the  coneerratlve  United  BUtee 
Geologiical  Survey  has  given  up  this  one. 
It  reported  that  \mtU  economic  incenUves 
to  the  United  Statee  oU  and  gas  industry 
failed,  our  supplies  are  vlrtuaUy  limitless. 
We  have  not  only  greater  reeervee  each  year 
of  liquid  petroleum  but  there  are  vast  un- 
touched deposits  of  shale  oil,  and  coal  syn- 
thecU  offers  another  source  of  liquid  fuel. 

With  the  preeent  development  of  new 
souroea  of  energy  we  are  mors  likely  to  run 
out  of  demand  than  si4>ply. 
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The  other  fallacy — that  of  conserving  oil 
deposiu  underground — recalls  the  Biblical 
parable  of  the  burled  talent.  Our  oil  re- 
servee, like  the  servanU'  t«lenta,  are  in- 
creased by  use.  Through  the  knowledge 
gained  by  production  of  oil  and  the  techno- 
logical advanoee  that  result,  the  amount  re- 
covered from  a  field  can  be  doubled  and 
trebled.  Unlike  the  common  conception, 
an  oil  reservoir  usually  takes  long  years  to 
find,  long  years  to  develop,  and  then  con- 
tinues production  for  longer  years. 

■o  far  as  oil  luppllss  ars  concsrnsd  we  will 
have  ISM  instead  of  BMre.  So  far  as  cost  is 
concerned,  ths  system  hu  proved  unsco- 
nomic:  it  will  cost  mors,  not  Isss.  So  far 
ss  national  sscurlty  is  concerned,  it  is  no 
mors  dspsndsnt  upon  setting  aslds  petro- 
Isum  rseerves  for  fusling  ths  Navy  than  It  is 
dspsndsnt  upon  sstting  aslds  agricultural 
lands  to  feed  Navy  personnsl. 

Our  national  security  and  our  national 
progress  Is  now,  as  It  hss  sver  been,  based  on 
development  of  our  natural  raeourcee  by  a 
dynamic  and  Inventive  United  Itatos  Indus- 
try and  agriculture,  under  the  only  success- 
ful economic  system  ever  devised— free  com- 
petitive enterprlss. 


My  AiMrica 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  mus 
Df  THI  ROUSI  OP  RIPMilNTATIVIt 

Wdnttdav,  March  ii,  t9ii 

Mr.  R001R8  of  TsxM.  Mr.  Bpsaksr, 
It  U  oay  plsMurt  today  to  insert  in  ths 

CONORBSSIONAL  RiOORD  thS  SSSSy  Of  RO- 

berU  Nelson,  of  ths  Memphis  High 
School,  locatod  in  MsoiphU.  Hall  Coun- 
ty, Tax.  This  sssay.  sntiUsd  "My  Amsrl- 
ea,"  brought  to  Ita  author.  Miss  RoberU 
Nelson,  chief  honors  In  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Delphian  Club,  a  na- 
tional study  group.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  well-balanced  mental 
processes  of  the  youth  of  the  Panhandle 
of  Texas.  It  Is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
reflecta  the  splendid  foundation  being 
laid  by  the  fine  parents  and  the  fine 
teachers  of  our  section  of  this  great 
country.  I  am  honored  to  pay  this  trib- 
ute to  this  fine  young  lady,  to  her  splen- 
did parents,  and  to  the  good  American 
teachers  in  Hall  County.  Tex.,  as  well  as 
to  the  fine  work  of  the  Delphian  Club 
In  affording  these  young  people  the  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves: 
ICt  Amxsica 

What  country  stands  foremost  in  world 
affairs  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  \is  all? 
Which  country  is  called  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world?  In  which  nation  are  there  equal 
opportunities  for  the  rich  and  poor,  weak  and 
strong,  uneducated  and  cultured,  each  maki 
Ing  his  way  by  his  own  prowess  and  inde- 
pendence? And  yet  the  composite  whole 
forging  toward  one  unified  aim  of  coopera- 
tion and  progress?    My  America. 

Of  what  word  does  one  first  think  as  he 
hears  the  name  America?  Democracy.  That 
form  of  government  which  retains  for  ita 
eltlaens  the  right  to  which  all  individuals 
are  entitled. 

Either  law  or  oxistom  regulatee  the  acts  of 
all  people.    In  America,  customs   are   the 


controlling  powers,  and  laws  are  the  guiding 
authorities.  Zn  sumy  nations  today  the 
situation  is  narrowed,  the  law  controlling 
and  overpowering  the  people's  exutoms.  In 
America,  the  church,  home,  school,  and  busl- 
nsss  activities  are  controlled  by  customs  and 
traditions.  Belf-control  is  ths  regulator  of 
the  power  of  custom,  while  law  is  a  force 
which  is  applied  when  self-control  and  cus- 
tom do  not  adjust  properly.  The  factors 
which  make  law  Impsratlvs  are;  soms  psople 
are  dishonest  and  Infilct  injuries  upon 
othsrs;  and  psopls  often  mlsundsrstand  ths 
customs  of  othsrs  who  havs  a  diffsrsnt  man- 
nsr  of  worship,  speech  or  who  are  of  another 
color  or  race. 

The  word  "government"  Is  dsrlvsd  from 
"gubernator"  which  means  "ons  who  guldss 
a  ship."  "Dsmocracy"  comN  from  "demos" 
msanlng  "petals"  and  "kratsin"  msaning 
"to  rule";  ws  obssrvs  that  Amsrioan  law 
guldss  a  nation  that  Is  willing  to  givs  and 
taks. 

Amsrica  Is  the  land  of  unlvsrsltlss  and 
public  schools  that  teach  ths  laws  of  indi- 
vidual and  collective  rlghte  and  obligations 
through  ths  teaching  of  truth.  Ths  prsss 
and  radio  are  very  Important  factors  in 
building  a  well  Informed  proletariat  becauss 
people  can  put  trust  In  thsm. 

Perhaps,  ths  grsatest  frssdom  of  ths  frse- 
doms  we  havs  is  worshipping  ss  ws  pleass. 
Amsrica  would  never  have  progressed  If  her 
people  hadnt  put  faith  in  Ood  and  asksd 
Kls  guldsnce. 

Their  country's  welfare  Is  ths  hsart  of  hsr 
psopls.  A  call  for  sId  In  a  disaster  arsa 
brings  many  hsiping  hands.  A  firs  In  ths 
timbers  of  ths  Wsst  brings  sadness  to  thoss 
In  ths  last.  An  sarthquaks  In  California 
or  a  flood  In  Missouri  is  nationwids  news. 
A  plsa  for  funds  for  fighting  a  dread  disease 
has  svsry  ons  rsaching  into  his  pockste.  A 
little  girl  falling  Into  a  well  pipe  or  two  tiny 
■lamess  twins'  struggls  for  Ilfs  ssparated  is 
ths  talk  of  svsry  party-llns.  ThU  Is  ths 
heart  of  Amsrica  and  hsr  psopls. 

Ons  significant  sxampls  of  America's  help- 
ing hand  is  ths  Ohino  prison,  about  40  mllss 
from  Los  Angeles.  Contrasting  all  usual 
prison  forma.  Ohlno  has  no  walls,  and  no 
ordinary  prison  clothee  can  be  seen.  Men 
who  have  committed  crimes,  but  who  really 
desire  to  do  better,  are  taking  advantage  of 
Ohino's  opportunltlee  to  learn  any  1  of  80 
tradee.  For  S  hours  a  day  the  men  who  do 
not  known  a  trade  study,  and  as  long  as  a 
steady  progrees  Is  evident  it  Is  counted  as  a 
regular  prison  Job.  The  Inmates  enjoy  week- 
end visits  from  their  wives  and  children — 
during  which  time  they  often  picnic  on  the 
velvety  lawn.  There  are  no  riots  nor  bitter- 
ness In  this  place.  It  Is  another  experiment 
in  the  United  States  in  men's  faith  in  their 
fellow  men.  What  other  coimtry  could  ac- 
complish this  feat? 

In  the  February  4  edition  of  Pathfinder 
magaElne  is  an  appealing  article  entitled  "We 
Must  Have  a  Milion  More  Boys."  There  are 
more  than  2  million  boys  in  America  who  are 
members  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  One  adult  to 
every  boy  is  needed,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  Scouters  wcwk  with  the  boys  as 
scoutmasters,  den  dads,  or  explorer  advisers. 
Others  are  in  the  background  but  are  very 
important.  They  see  to  the  flnEuicial  sup- 
port of  the  organisation — a  typical  lUxistra- 
tlon  of  our  religious  freedom. .  These  boys 
get  the  leadership,  guidance,  and  encoiu-age- 
ment  which  every  fighting  man  must  have 
to  make  him  a  better  citizen  at  the  front  and 
after  his  discharge. 

As  to  the  women  of  America,  their  ad- 
vancement In  government  affairs  and  suf- 
frage is  surely  due  to  our  freedoms.  Olrls 
enjoy  the  same  educational  advantages  as  the 
boys.  Contrary  to  the  belief  that  a  woman's 
place  Is  In  the  home,  women's  clubs  are  lead- 
ing in  national  affaire— the  right  to  vote  waa 
granted  thsm  in  1818.    Womsn  took  men's 


Jobs  during  the  Second  World  War  and  now 
are  in  all  types  of  occupations — ^truly  through 
the  grace  of  American  heritage. 

Being  a  cltlsen  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  Is  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a 
high  honor — and  should  be  recognised  as  ons. 
We  enjoy  the  conventonces  which  no  other 
nation  of  people  has.  We  have  inherited 
great  oltlaenshlp  reeponslbilltiss,  which  were 
protected  by  the  blood,  swsat,  and  tears  of 
our  forefathers,  and  which  we  and  our  pos- 
terity will  defend. 

Row  can  we  afford  to  loee  thess  freedoms, 
bought  with  human  llvssf  Ws  cannot  and 
will  not,  In  protactlng  ths  hsrltages.  we 
must  remember  the  purity  and  dignity  with 
which  they  wsrs  handsd  to  us,  born  of  the 
belief  that  every  man  is  soual  to  his  fsllow, 
Cod's  own  word  bslng  ths  basic  foundation. 
Kow  and  evermore  Amsrica  will  live. ' 


That  ShOlsUffli 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

orwaw  ToaK 
ZN  TBI  ROUSI  OP  lUPRanNTATXVlS 

Wtdnuday,  March  U,  19 5S 

Mr.  MULTER,    Mr.  Speaker,  ytstsr* 

day  as  a  touch  to  our  obssrvanes  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  our  ooUsagus  from  ZUlnols 
(Mr.  OllARA]  tppssrtd  in  ths  wall  of  thg 
Kouss  with  a  btftuUful  shllltlagh.  fmh 
from  old  Zrtland.  I  know  our  ooUsarusi 
ars  Intsrsstsd  In  an  account  of  how  our 
oollsaius  cams  by  this  blackthorn.  Zt 
appsarsd  in  ths  Tlmss-Ksrtld  of  March 
18. 106S.  as  follows: 

At  Pranklln  Park,  ths  sons  and  daughters 
of  Irln  put  on  a  show  for  two  of  thsir  own, 
Barry  and  O'Rasa. 

Thsy  wsrs  all  thsre— Braswell  and  Rickey, 
MoOurdy.  and  Oasey,  and  Murphy  hlmsslf. 
And  thsre  in  the  back  row.  sporting  a  sprig 
of  shamrock  to  match  his  Imerald  tls,  Bam 
Schuite  applauded  sheepishly. 

The  boys  and  girls  gathered  round  to  watoh 
the  Irish  War  veterans,  Post  Mo.  17.  lay  a 
vn^ath  before  the  statue  of  Commodore 
Barry  and  present  a  blackthorn  shillelagh 
to  Representative  Basbait  O'Haba,  Democrat, 
of  IlUnois. 

Marching  up  smartly  In  their  green  uni- 
forms, the  Irish  veterans  bowed  their  heads 
for  a  prayer  by  the  chaplain,  William  H. 
McCurdy. 

A  wreath  of  gladioli  and  iris  was  laid 
tenderly  at  the  feet  of  the  commodore,  the 
"Father  of  the  American  Navy"  and  late  of 
Erin  himself.  Senior  National  Vice  Com- 
mander William  A.  Hickey  Jr.,  and  District 
Department  Commander  Welca  D.  BrasweU 
did  the  layin'. 

It  was  then  that  Past  National  Commander 
Michael  Casey  stepped  to  the  rostrum  and 
saluted  O'Haba  with  the  shillelagh.  There 
followed  a  bit  of  a  speech  in  which  Casey 
'pointed  out  that  he  couldnt  take  time  to 
relate  all  the  good  deeds  OUara  had  done  for 
the  Nation's  veterans  because  "the  stars 
would  be  shinin'  bright  before  I'd  get  half 
through." 

O'Haka  thanked  Casey  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  and  said  his  wish  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
day  Lb  that  the  Irish  Americans  "will  go  for- 
ward with  Americans  of  all  other  descent 
toward  all  thoee  beautiful  objectivee  of  John 
Barry." 

Hickey  then  paid  tribute  to  Barry,  who 
was  bom  in  County  Wexford  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Joaeph  P.  Ifurphy  blew  a 
tree  note  of  tajM. 
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MyttwlM  PVni  Mb  Put  BtNt  UiftM 
b  HmH  •!  *lui4  tl  Apibck**  Nmt 

KXTINSION  OP  RBMARBB 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  fUuODA 

HI  m  Housi  OP  rbprmintaiiw 

Wednesday,  JIfarch  it.  195 J 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Imft 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro, 
I  include  the  following  article  on  the 
*'Land  of  the  Apalach."  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union  of  March  19.  1953: 

Mtstzries  PaoM  Dut  Past  Bdnq  Unvsilxd 
IN  Hkast  or  "Land  or  Apalach"  Nsab 
Bkistoi. 

(By  AI  TliGmasson) 

Bristol,  March  15. — Spellbinding  mysteries 
from  an  almoet  obscure  past  are  being  un- 
veiled here  in  the  heart  of  "The  Land  of  the 
Apalach." 

Uany  historic  aspects  of  this  portkm  of 
Florida  are  gradually  being  pieced  together. 
It  la  largely  through  the  efforts  of  E.  B.  Calla- 
way, Blountstown  attorney,  that  this  has 
come  about. 

A  scholarly  Jurist  of  64,  Callaway  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  piarsuing  knowledge.  Much 
of  his  leisure  has  been  whlled  away  ponder- 
ing the  tongue-twisting  language  of  the 
Creek  aztd  Seminole  Indian. 

Should  the  mrtous  visitor  prevail  upon 
him  for  information  about  this  section,  he 
would  very  likely  hear  about  one  of  Calla- 
way's more  recent  projects  of  investigation — 
one  concerning  "The  Garden  of  Eden  Park." 

The  tourist  would  be  apt  to  get  a  view  of 
the  Alum  Bluff  country  frcxn  a  United  States 
Geologic  Survey  print.  This  drawing  would 
reveal  a  portion  of  land  north  of  Bristol 
along  the  Apalachlcola  River,  showing  eleva- 
tions and  topographic  conditions. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  clear  blue  eyes.  Cal- 
laway would  probably  point  out  hills  in  the 
area.  They  rise  sharply  to  a  height  of  190 
feet  above  sea  leveL  This  fertUe  valley  teems 
with  luxurious  green  foliage.  It  contains 
cool  glms  wher*  clear  cold-water  springs 
bubble.    Wildlife  dwells  here  in  abundance. 

Sightseers  can  enter  this  Jtmglelike  pcm- 
orama  at  Skyland  Banch.  Just  out  of  Bristol 
on  the  Greensboro  highway.  John  V.  and 
Clara  Belle  Fassoa  of  Polk  County  are  the 
owners  of  the  property.  It  Is  looked  after  by 
friendly  W.  D.  McDaniel.  BrlstoL 

After  entering  Skyland  Ranch,  reasons  for 
Its  name  become  apparent  immediately.  It 
overlooks  much  ot  the  surroiindlng  lowlands. 
Reflections  of  sunlight  can  be  seen  flasMng 
from  the  water  tanks  of  distant  communities, 
and  the  tops  of  tall  virgin  timber  stretch 
forth  like  a  Jade  carpet. 

Visions  of  intrigue  are  difficult  to  suppress 
•s  the  visitor  gazes  upon  a  nearby  headstone 
which  marks  the  grave  of  one  Ann  Smith, 
bom  In  1811  and  who  died  In  1837.  At  this 
pcAnt,  a  gxilde  might  explain  that  all  at- 
tempts to  learn  more  about  this  name  have* 
proved  futile. 

Only  one  other  remnant  can  be  found  near 
the  grave  site  to  link  this  spot  with  some  past 
setting  in  civilization.  A  charred  cedar  poet 
with  holes  for  cross  members  stands  nearby. 
Indicating  there  may  have  once  been  a  fence 
or  other  structure  there. 

At  the  edge  of  the  river  is  the  site  of  old 
Vort  Preston,  a  military  establishment  first 
occupied  during  the  Seminole  Indian  war  In 
1840-42.  It  later  became  a  strategic  Con- 
federate ou4>ost  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

The  bluff  on  which  the  fost  was  situated 
rises  abruptly,  almost  perpendicularly  from 
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Oat  luoh  report  Incttoatei  that  Brig.  Oea. 
JoMph  Flnegan  ireeted  a  battery  ol  seven 
funs  there  in  isei.  Ha  said,  "The  poaition 
is  an  elevated  one  where  a  plunging  fire  can 
be  had  on  any  vmmI  attempting  to 
pass.  •  •  •»  The  general  reported  his  bat- 
tery oonaisted  of  an  IS-poimder,  two  a4*s 
and  four  sa-pounders  (describing  the  weight 
of  the  ball  each  cannon  shot ) . 

Capt.  Jep  Marchant.  an  84-year-old 
Spanish -American  War  veteran,  retains  a 
strong  memory  about  his  Oajt  on  the 
Apalachlcola  River  as  a  youth.  Captain  Jep 
says  "Alum  Bl\iff  was  always  considered  the 
exact  location  of  Fort  Preston."  The  captain, 
former  mayor  of  Phenlx  City,  Ala.,  recalls 
hearing  oldsters  say  the  fort  protected  strong 
cotton  p<xts  In  southern  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. 

Oldtlmers  in  Bristol  and  Blountstown 
relate  that  early  river  steamers  took  on  fresh 
drinking  water  here  by  fashioning  troughs, 
directing  the  sweet  spring  water  down  the 
steep  embankments. 

The  clay  banks  along  the  river  have  thrilled 
geologists  as  they  dug  fossilized  materials 
and  jierfect  sea  shells  there.  A  colony  of 
ancient  cliff-dwelling  bees,  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  petrification,  have  been  taken  here^ 
changing  some  of  the  State's  leading  apiary- 
culturists'  theories  on  the  history  of  this 
Insect  in  America. 

Visiting  botanists  have  testified  as  to  the 
extreme  variety  ot  plantllfe  growing  in  the 
valley.  The  number  of  them  is  said  to  exceed 
the  collection  found  in  any  other  one  place 
In  North  America. 

Among  the  botanical  tribes  found  here  Is 
the  rare  Torreya  taxlfolia,  or  gopher  wood. 
The  tree  takes  its  botanical  name  from  Dr. 
John  Torreya  who  fovmd  none  other  like  It 
except  in  Armenia,  where  it  has  for  ages 
been  known  as  the  gopher  wood  from  which 
Koah  was  instructed  to  build  the  ark. 

Callaway  maintains  that  Bristol,  and  not 
Armenia,  was  the  original  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  that  Noah  built  his  ark  h^e.  He  ex- 
plains the  ark  could  not  have  drifted  for  150 
days,  as  the  Bible  relates,  and  still  have 
landed  at  the  place  where  It  was  built.  Cal- 
laway said  the  drift  of  the  atmosphere  would 
not  permit  such  a  phenomenon.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  Mt.  Ararat,  Armenia,  Is 
where  it  landed. 

He  said  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owner  of 
this  iHt>perty  to  preserve  its  native  beanty 
and  make  it  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to 
see  its  many  points  of  interest. 


Major  Pelham  Honored  at  Impretthre 
Ccremoaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  ALABAMA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RjEcoRD  an  article  entitled 
"Major  PeUuun  Honored  at  Impressive 
Ceremony,"  which  appeared  in  the  An- 
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(By  Mra.  It.  K.  Coffee) 

jACxaoHvoui.— Uotorlstt  traveling  down 
South  Pelham  Road  in  JackaonvUU  will  be« 
come  more  conscious  of  the  burial  place  of 
the  "Gallant"  Pelham  in  the  future.  Just 
one  block  from  the  site  of  the  Southern 
hero's  grave,  the  Alabama  Historical  Society 
placed  a  handsome  blue  and  gold  marker  on 
Saturday  following  impressive  ceremoniea  at 
the  historic  First  Bi4>tist  Church. 

CoL  Marion  Rushton  of  Montgomery  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

The  marker,  donated  by  Mervyn  Sterne  of 
Birmingham,  a  member  of  the  society  and 
an  admirer  of  MaJ.  John  Pelham,  was  un- 
veUed  by  a  great-great  niece  and  nephew, 
Penelope  and  Charles  Morris  Pelham. 

vTBCiNiA  son.  AT  xmcs 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded  at  the 
grave  c^  Major  Pelham,  where  the  Rev.  John 
L.  Oldham,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopfd 
Church,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Oldham  also  sprinkled  soil  over  the 
grave  which  was  brought  here  from  the  grave 
of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  In  Virginia  by  Pred 
Martin  of  Alexandria,  who  has  done  consider- 
able research  on  the  Ufe  ot  the  'XSallant" 
Pelham. 

The  handsome  marker,  dark  blue  with  gold 
lettering  Is  decorated  with  a  Confederate 
fiag  and  has  on  It  this  inscription:  "Major 
John  Pelham.  1838-18«3.  The  Gallant  Pel- 
ham.' as  called  by  Robert  K.  Lee.  Com- 
mander Artillery,  Army  of  North  Virginia, 
cited  for  conspicuous  valor  nuuiy  tlmeai 
KUled  in  action  in  Virginia." 

The  program  at  the  church  over  which 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette  presided,  opened  with 
the  Invocation  by  Dr.  Billy  H.  Adams,  pastor 
of  the  ehttrch.  Mayor  J.  B.  Ryan  welooined 
the  visitors  to  the  city  of  Jackaonvllle  and 
Dr.  Hbueton  Cole,  president  ot  Jaekaonville 
State  College,  brought  greetings  from  the 
college. 

*^iFs  eivm  TO  amtta!* 

Dr.  Cole  said,  "In  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
we  think  only  of  today  and  are  inclined  to 
say  'Let  the  dead  bury  its  dead.'  but  as  we 
grow  older,  we  realize  more  and  more  that 
the  lessons  of  yesterday  are  of  value  to  the 
aspirations  of  tomorrow.  We  can  take  a  les- 
son from  the  'XJaUant"  Pelham.  a  life  given 
to  service  and  duty  whose  heroism  was  un- 
paralleled, and  whose  fervor  for  a  cause  has 
seldom  been  equalled." 

Mrs.  Daugette  remarked  that  It  waa  Im- 
portant for  history  to  be  personal.  "A  town 
without  memories  is  a  town  wlthoxit  his- 
tory," she  conunented. 

James  P.  Sulzby.  past  president  of  ths 
Alabama  Historical  Society,  gave  the  re- 
sponse for  Dr.  Ralph  Draughon.  president  of 
the  organization,  who  could  not  be  present. 

Mrs.  Daugette  Introduced  members  of  the 
John  H.  Forney  Chapter  of  the  UDC.  who 
sponsored  the  marker  dedication,  and  who 
served  as  hostesses  at  a  coffee  after  the  cere- 
monies. Those  present  were:  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Calvert.  Mrs.  F.  R.  Daugette,  Mrs.  M.  T. 
Moody.  Mrs.  L.  W.  AllisonTliCrs.  John  L.  Old- 
ham, Mrs.  John  F.  Rowan.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cran- 
ston, Mrs.  M.  A.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Joe  White- 
head. Mra  B.  J.  Landers,  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Strtplin. 

The  relatives  of  the  "Gallant"  Pelham  were 
Introduced  as  Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pel- 
ham, Mrs.  Sam  Pelham,  Mrs.  Laura  Pelham, 
Joe  Douglas  Pelham.  and  Penelope  and 
Charles  Maurice  Pelham,  children  ot  Major 
and  Mrs.  Pelham. 
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Mtmbart  of  tha  Alabama  XUtorteal  to. 
cietv  preaeni  wara;  John  P.  FItlehar,  Aoberi 
S,  Wtathtrly.  Thad  Kolt.  Manryn  ■tornt.  Bir- 
mingham} Walter  Jaokaoa,  WtlUam  Jtnktna, 
Dacatur;  O.  L.  Iraoken,  Auburn:  Laon  Itarna, 
Annlatoa.  Other  vlaitort  wart  Introduead  u 
Mrs.  Marlon  Ruihton,  Moatgomary:  ICrt. 
Harry  Ayere,  llim  ICyra  Stama.  Anntaton; 
Mra.  Mervyn  Btame.  llnntngham:  Roy 
Btarne,  New  York  City,  and  Thomaa  M.  mil. 
of  Birmingham. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Ayert,  publisher  of  tht  An- 
ntaton  Star,  and  a  former  resident  of  Jack- 
sonvUle.  paid  tribuu  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  of  this  city.  He  humorously  re- 
marked that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Jack- 
sonville "you  couldnt  throw  a  rock  without 
hitting  a  major  general.  There  was  more 
high  brass  and  aristocracy  here  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  State."  He  paid  especial 
tribute  to  Oen.  John  H.  Forney,  Gen.  W.  H. 
FOmey,  and  Capt.  James  Crook,  a  leader  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  that  time.  He 
also  gave  credit  to  Mrs.  Daugette  for  her 
efforts  in  behalf  <rf  preserving  the  history 
of  Jacksonville  and  quoted  complimentary 
remarks  about  the  Forney  family  from  Doug- 
lass Freeman,  noted  author  and  historian. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Calvert,  head  of  the  language 
division  at  J.  8.  C  reviewed  the  early  history 
of  Jacksonville,  after  which  RUcker  Agee,  a 
member  of  the  historical  society  and  chair- 
man  of  the  highway  marker  committee,  told 
of  the  procedure  followed  in  marking  the 
variotis  historic  sites. 

■nSHTON  SPSAKa 

Mr.  Agee  also  introduced  Col.  Marlon  Rxish- 
ton.  Colonel  Rushton  has  been  an  admirer 
of  Major  Pelham  for  many  years  and  has 
made  a  systematic  study  of  his  life  and  mili- 
tary career. 

He  told  of  how  he  became  really  inter- 
ested In  Major  Pelham  while  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  McOellan  during  World  War 
I.  He  was  in  the  ArtUlery  and  Pelham's 
genius  as  an  artilleryman  stimulated  his  in- 
terest when  he  came  to  Jackaonvllle  and 
visited  his  grave. 

He  reviewed  the  little  knawn  facts  about 
Pelham's  early  life,  and  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  his  emplojrment  of  tactical  artil- 
lery and  to  other  original  strategy  used 
in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  concluding  with  saying.  "There  arc  two 
things  we  should  remember  about  the  "Gal- 
lant" Pelham:  He  prepared  himself  tat  a 
job  and  performed  It  in  a  manner  always  to 
be  a  model:  he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  met 
facts  in  the  face  and  did  his  job  in  a  dis- 
tinguished, gentlemanly  manner." 

At  the  concliulon  of  the  address  the  un- 
veiUng  ceremonies  were  held  at  the  marker 
followed  by  the  benediction  at  the  grave. 
The  ROTC  band  led  the  procession  from  the 
church  to  the  marker  and  concluded  at  the 
grave  with  tape.  Lt.  Col.  Jijnes  A.  Blodgett 
and  Maj.  Ptank  Freeman  directed  the  pro- 
cession. 

After  a  motor  tour  oC  Jacksonville's  his- 
toric homes  and  Jacksonville  State  College, 
the  out-of-town  visitors  were  guests  at  a 
coffee  at  the  Magnolias,  home  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Daugette. 


Report  of  Adrisory  Committee  to  AMVETS 
National  Serricc  CookiI 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAraACHTTBinTS 

IN  TBS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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maritg  la  tht  Rioom.  z  taeludt  tht  fol- 
lowtnt  rtportof  (h«  advliory  oommlttM 
to  tht  AMVIT0  Natlontl  Strvlot  Ooun- 
oll  daUtf  Mareh  0. 1051: 

Balow  li  a  report  tfratla«  by  aa  advtaory 
aommlitaa  to  tha  Natiooal  iarviea  OouneU 
or  AMVin  whioh  waa  eompoaad  ot  aational 
aervloe  olBean. 

ThlB  r^9ort  oontaini  auggaationi  and  rae- 
ommandatloai  for  more  aSotent  and  aoonom- 
ioal  operation  ot  the  Veterans'  Admthlatra- 
Uon.  In  the  belief  that  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  all  AMVrXB.  we  are  submitting  it  to 
you  tor  your  perusal.  The  report  will  also 
be  submitted  to  the  NBC  by  the  MaUonal 
Service  Council  on  April  10  and  11  in  New 
York  City. 

It  U  to  be  noted  that  this  report  is  ex- 
tensive in  nature  and  that  it  covers  every 
major  purpose  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  beUeved  that  this  la  one 
of  the  first  definite  efforts  by  any  major 
veterans'  organizations  to  make  recommen- 
dations which  wlU  cut  the  cost  of  veterans* 
affairs  without  lessening  service.  I  com- 
mend It  to  you  for  careful  study  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  National  Service  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Service  Department  would  be. most 
appreciative  of  comments  on  this  report. 

"kbobcanizatton  coMMrrrzz  report 

"AMVSTS  are  positive  that  America  is  a 
grateful  nation  with  a  firm  desire  to  provide 
its  veterans  with  c^tain  rightful  benefits 
which  wUl  return  them  to  fvill  participation 
as  dtiaens  of  their  Nation.  Therefore,  as  an 
organization  of  veterans,  recognizing  that 
veterans  have  as  great  a  stake  in  the  solven- 
cy of  their  Nation  as  any  group  or  combina- 
tion of  groups,  we  recommend  the  following 
proposals  as  a  framework  for  an  endiiring 
veterans'  program,  dedicated  to  a  dual  prop- 
osition of  a  nation's  obligation  to  its  vet- 
erans and  a  veteran's  obligation  to  his  Na- 
tion: 

"1.  We  support  a  major  purpose  plan  of 
organization  wlilch  would — 

"a  Establish  three  major-purpose  pro- 
grams within  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
that  is,  veterans  benefits,  medical  services, 
and  insurance  services. 

**b.  Separate  staff  and  line  functions. 

**e.  Delegate  sufficient  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  local  field  management,  in- 
cluding budget  and  personnel  oontroL 

"d.  Provide  central  oflloe  authority  with 
minimtun  interference  in  local  office  activi- 
ties. 

"e.  Provide  an  Independent  division  of  in- 
spection and  investigation  to  constantly  re- 
view VA  operations  and  evaluate  VA  abUlty 
to  fulfill  its  purposea 

"2.  We  recognize  the  advisability  of  VA 
centers  at  which  all  services  are  administered 
under  one  roof  with  a  money  saving,  common 
housekeeping  administration.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  the  veteran  can  be  better  served, 
in  many  Instances,  by  amalgamating  regional 
cd&ces  and  substituting  therefor  an  extended 
contact  service. 

"3.  We  demand  dynamic  leadership  within 
the  VA.  uncommitted  to  the  past  and  uncom- 
mitted to  political  pressure — leadership  that 
will  constantly  apprize  the  Congress  and  the 
public  of  the  effect  of  proposed  plans,  bills, 
and  programs,  as  a  normal  function  of  lead- 
ership. 

"4.  Recognizing  the  psedllectlon  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  toward  self -created  crisis, 
we  pledge  to  support  realistic  long-range 
planning  which  will  obviate  the  need  for 
expedient  decision  which  results  in  sharp  re- 
ductions of  personnel  and  services  in  obvlovis 
categories — medical  and  contact  services — 
while  ot&er  less  public  services  are  protected. 
"vRcaAMs  BKNims  comcrrm  sxport 

"A.  After  taking  Into  full  consideration 
the  Hoover  Report,  the  Trundle  Engineering 
report,    the    Citizens    Committee    for    the 


■oovar  llaporl,  the  Booi,  Allaa,  MamtttMi 
rtporl,  and  Um  Admlototratorl  Altwmattva 
man  for  HaorgaaiMUoa.  tha  AMVBTB  Vatar- 
ana  BaaaAla  Advlaory  Oemmlllaa  oaoM  to 
tha  eoaalualoa  thai  ih«t  art  eartala  BMrU 
torloua  aapaota  to  aaeh  plan.  Thara  are, 
howavar,  other  raoommandatlona  whleh,  la 
•ur  opinion,  would  not  tarra  m  tha  baal 
iBtaraala  ot  tha  vataran  It  adop%ad.  Wahava 
•eoordlagly,  aadoraad  eartaln  propoaala  aad 
lajactad  othara  la  tha  raeommandatlona  that 
follow.  Bearing  In  mind  afltelenoy,  aoonomy, 
and  maximum  aanrioe  to  veterana,  wa  have 
reached  certain  oonoluaiona  whioh  are  oon* 
tained  herein: 

"1.  We  heartily  approve  the  policy  ot  an 
aU-enoompaasing.  self-contained,  subdivlsioa 
Veterans  Benefit  Service. 

"2.  We  endorse  the  principle  of  decentral* 
izing  death  compensation  and  pension  daima 
to  regional  offices  of  the  VA. 

"3.  We  urge  realistic  apportionment  ot 
funds  and  personnel  of  the  VA  contact  serv* 
ice  to  the  end  that  service  will  be  provided 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

"4.  We  believe  that  the  Publication  Serr- 
ice  of  the  VA  should  simplify  its  printing 
of  material  by  consolidating  subject  material 
into  TB's  (technical  bulletins)  and  VR's 
(Veterans'  Administration  Regulations)  in 
the  Interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

"5.  We  recommend  that  all  compensation , 
in  10  and  20  percent  brackets  should  be  paid 
on  a  quiarterly  basis  in  the  beUef  that  in- 
herent economy  is  present  in  this  proposal 
without  lessening  of  service. 

"6.  We  lu^e  the  issuance  of  a  loose-leaf 
manual — IMsabillty  Rating  Sched^ole — where- 
by changes  could  be  supplied  as  corrected 
pages  for  the  original  manual. 

"7.  We  urge  complete  cooperation  between 
the  Medical  and  Veterans  Benefits  Division 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  end 
that  diagnosis  may  be  better  correlated  with 
the  1945  rating  schedule. 

"8.  We  endorse  the  present  theory  of  re- 
gional offices  within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  localized  service  to  veter- 
ans. We  believe,  however,  there  are  certain, 
locations  of  existing  offices  which,  because 
of  decreasing  or  small  workload  and  because 
of  proximity  to  other  offices,  may  be  elimi- 
nated without  decreasing  service  to  veterana 
while  resulting  in  substantial  saving.  We 
\irge  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affalra 
to  carefvilly  consider  this  suggestion. 

"B.  In  the  broad  field  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion, we  endorse  the  following  proposals: 
« "1.  We  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  4* 
percent-interest  rate  on  GI  home  loans. 

"2.  We  urge  the  national  conunander  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  disat>llity 
retirement  system  of  servicemen  as  compared 
to  Veterans'  Administration  compensation 
structure  and  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  national  service  council 
(tf  AMVKTS  at  the  next  national  convention. 

"KKDICAL    SERVICES    COMMTTrKE    KZFOBT 

**As  a  basic  principle,  we  endorse  the  pol- 
icy statement  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  national  service  council,  believing  In  es- 
sence that  the  VA  medical  service  should  be  a 
self-contained  subdivision,  major  pxirpose 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
An  adequate  VA  medical  program  is  neces^ 
sarily  of  major  concern  to  us.  We  believe 
that  the  VA  medical  services  require  and  de- 
mand expert  management,  long-range  plan- 
ning, and  djmamic  personnel.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  policy  of  operation  must  be  based 
upon  our  Nation's  obligation  to  its  veterans 
and  \^>on  the  Nation's  ability  to  pay,  in  line 
with  those  obligations.  This  necessarily  re- 
quires a  realinement  of  historical,  almost 
tmlversally  accepted  principles  in  order  that 
the  VA  hospltcd  care  program  might  return 
to  its  previous  second-to-none  status.  To 
this  end,  we  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

"1.  As  opposed  to  geographic  and  relative 
proximity  of  hospitals,  we  favor  a  policy  ot 
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providing  the  highest  quality  medical  care 
available  with  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring 
the  ailing  veteran  to  a  productive  life  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  We  favor,  In  this  con- 
nection, the  location  of  VA  hospitals  near 
medical  centers  and  near  cities  conducive  to 
attracting  medical  personnel. 

"2.  We  feel  that  hospitalization  for  the 
non-service-connected  cases  Is  an  essential 
portion  of  the  overall  hospital  program  of 
the  VA.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  deflnltion  of  eligibility  re. 
qulrements  for  non-service-connected  hos- 
pitalization should  be  prom\iIgated  immedi- 
ately. To  this  end,  the  VA  hospital  program 
should  Include  an  active  public-relations  de- 
partment to  properly  Inform  the  general 
public  and  varlovis  groups  which  frequently 
and  unjxistly  attack  the  VA  medical  program. 

"8.  We  feel  that  the  currently  designated 
domiciliary  centers  of  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram should  be  reclassified  as  convalescent 
and  rehabilitation  centers.  The  capacity  of 
present  centers  should  be  increased  and  new 
centers  established.  These  centers  would 
alleviate  the  current  backlog  at  chivnlc 
hospital  cases  and  result  In  a  more  rapid 
tvtrnover  of  VA  beds.  This  wotild  be  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  fuU  utilization  of  VA 
facilities  and  it  would  provide  a  better  over- 
all care  to  the  veteran  at  these  designated 
convalescent  centers. 

"4.  We  reaffirm  our  stand  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  foUowup  clinic  and  non-bed-* 
occupancy  programs  lid  the  VA  hospitals  to 
the  end  that  patient  days  in  hospitals  might 
be  reduced. 

-8.  Realizing  that  general  dental  treat- 
ment Is  iisually  considered  to  be  corrective 
service,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  clearly  es- 
taUlsh  a  regulatory  period  for  the  service 
eonnectlon  of  dental  conditions  and  the 
treatment  thereof. 

"6.  We  urge  that  managers  of  hospital 
facilities  be  given  the  necessary  responsibility 
and  authority  to  carry  out  the  overall  func- 
tions of  the  hospital — this  to  Include  the 
canteen  and  special  services  as  well  as  pur- 
chasing and  other  functions  related  thereto. 

"7.  We  feel  it  to  be  self-evident  that 
slashes  In  ^proprlations  for  the  VA  medical 
services;  without  changes  in  basic  policies, 
affects  service-connected  and  non-service- 
connected  patients  alike.  This  necessarily 
involves  war  disabled  veterans.  The  cut  In 
appropriations  of  the  82d  Congress  violated 
this  fundamental  fact.  We  therefore  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  iMX)vlde  Immediate 
funds  to  restore  the  VA  medical  program  to 
Its  previous  status. 

"8.  It  Is  urged  that  the  VA  Include  an 
incentive  program  to  attract  highly  skilled 
personnel  with  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  abUlty.  Their  scale  of  pay  should  be 
at  least  equal  to  salaries  paid  in  private 
medical  Institutions  in  the  same  locale. 

"9.  In  conclusion,  we  again  call  upon  the 
Ccngress  to  Investigate  the  overall  subject 
of  VA  medical  care,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  VA  hospitals,  need  clauses,  non-serv- 
ice-connected hospitalization,  and.  In  effect, 
every  possible  avenue  of  approach. 

"INSUKANCK  SZBVICZS  COMMrTRE  KEPOBT 

"As  a  beginning  point,  the  Insurance  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  perused  many  recom- 
mendations concerning  economical  and  effi- 
cient operations  of  the  Insiirance  Division 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  graphl- 
cally  recall  the  deplorable  condition  of  this 
service  immedir.tely  following  World  War  U, 
and  we  commend  the  VA  for  the  actions 
taken  since  that  time  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration. We  feel,  however,  that  im- 
proved administration  Is  a  factor  requiring 
constant  study.  Having  a  fundamental  de- 
sire to  reach  the  essence  of  efficiency  without 
lessening  basic  service,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

"1.  We  affirm  our  belief  that  the  insure 
ance  program  should  be  a  self-contained, 
subdivision,  major  purpose  wogram  of  the 
VA. 


**2.  We  feel  that  all  VA  Insurance  func- 
tions should,  and  can  be,  consolidated  into 
three  centers.  We  have  also  reached  a  con- 
clusion that  a  more  efficient  Insurance  serv- 
ice would  result  if  death  compensation  and 
pension  claims  were  reduced  to  regional - 
office  level.  In  this  connection,  we  have 
noted  the  comparative  workload  (tf  the 
present  five  district  offices. 

"3.  We  recommend  a  simplified  VA  in- 
siirance  policy  in  lieu  of  the  present  expen- 
sive, bulky  document.  This  does  not  mean 
replacement  of  present  policies,  but  is  a 
reconunendatlon  for  the  future. 

"4.  We  endorse  the  proposal  to  simplify 
monthly  OX  insurance  billing  procedure  by 
the  substitution  of  a  book  of  preml\im  re- 
mittance envelopes,  mailed  to  the  policy- 
holder annually.  We  urge  that  sufficient  in- 
structions be  contained  in  such  mailings  to 
protect  veterans'  insurance  rights.  This  en- 
dorsement is  made  in  full  knowledge  that 
individual  difficulties  might  arise,  but  also 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  it  Is  a  most 
practical  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  an 
expensive  VA  service. 

"5.  We  endorse  the  proposal  for  the  VA 
to  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign  to  per- 
siuwle  OI  policyholders  to  convert  premium 
payments  from  a  monthly  basis  to  a  quar- 
terly, semiannual,  or  annual  basis.  This 
recommendation  contains  Inherent  economy. 

"6.  We  recommend  that  the  VA  automat- 
ically renew  OI  term  policies  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  period,  believing  that  this 
action  would  eliminate  additional  adminis- 
tration expense  following  expiration  of  pol- 
icies. This  reconunendatlon  obvlo\isly  means 
that  veterans  must  carry  out  their  own 
obligations  toward  their  Insiu-ance  contract 
to  avoid  expiration.  It  also  means  that  the 
VA  should  notify  the  veteran  prior  to  the 
time  his  insxirance  reaches  the  renewal  point 
in  order  that  he  might  pay  the  increased 
premium. 

"7.  We  believe  that  the  separation  centers 
of  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  should 
more  extensively  indoctrinate  potential  dis- 
chargees as  to  their  insurance  rights  under 
Public  Law  23,  bearing  in  mind  the  preeent 
130-day  ellglbUlty  limit  for  applying  for  in- 
surance. 

"8.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  giving  veterans  of  service  since 
Korea,  at  least  1  year  following  the  present 
120-day    limitation,    to    apply    for,    and    be 
granted,  Insurance  under  Public  Law  23.'* 
Rtttus  H.  Wilson, 
National  Service  Director. 
Clakxnck  O.  Aoamt, 
Chairman.  AM  VETS  National  Serv 
ice  Courtcii. 

Jamcs  E.  Zoch. 
CocTiairman  AM  VETS  National  Serv- 
ice Council. 

Cbmmittee  members  of  advisory  commit- 
tee: Reorganization — Clarence  Adamy,  chair- 
man; Herbert  R.  Kester;  James  E,  Zoch; 
George  Medelroe;  Ralph  Roeslgnuolo.  Medi- 
cal— John  Dagenais,  chairman;  Lester  Spear; 
a.  J.  Agostinelll;  Robert  Berner.  Veterans' 
Benefits — Prank  Stephens,  chairman;  John 
Miilligan;  John  Ward;  John  Holden.  Insur- 
ance— ^Ray  Winterbott<Mn,  chairman;  Stephen 
Sikley;  Richard  McCleary;  Anthony  Broch- 
mann. 


Resolution  of  Cty  of  Pella,  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

1ST.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  f 
desire  to  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 


the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Pella, 
Iowa: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  fella.  Jotoa.  That  because  of  the 
flooded  conditions  existing  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  permissible  immigration  quota 
be  increased  permitting  such  citizens  of 
Holland  In  the  flooded  area  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States,  in  such  numbers  as  may 
seem  rl«^t  to  Congress. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  3d  day  of  March 
1963.  — ~c« 

Attest:  T.H.KL«K.  Mayor. 

P.  N.  Ds  Wit.  City  Clerk. 


McCarraa-Wdter  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


b 


or 


ON.  PAUL  A.  RNO 

or  wxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPREBXNTATIVX8 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  I»INO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here- 
tofore expressed  my  firm  opposition  to 
the  MoCarran-Walter  Act,  and  in  line 
with  such  objections.  I  have  introduced  a 
biU,  H.  R.  2710,  to  repeal  this  unjust 
piece  of  legislaUon. 

Recently,  a  most  pathetic  case  was 
brought  to  my  attention— a  case  which 
clearly  shows  how  harshly  and  unreason- 
ably this  law  is  being  administered. 

The  particular  case  involves  a  person 
who  has  been  denied  admittance  into  the 
United  States  because  the  question  of 
moral  turpitude  is  involved. 

One  ol  my  constituents,  an  American- 
bom  woman,  went  to  Italy  last  year  and 
married  an  Italian  citizen.  While  there, 
she  applied  for  her  husband's  entry  into 
this  country,  and  since  her  return  has 
continued  to  flght  to  bring  him  into 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  InformaUon  from 
the  Consulate  General  at  Genoa,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  young  man  was  convicted 
for  theft  but  because  of  his  extreme  pov- 
erty and  the  low  value  of  the  articles 
stolen,  and  in  further  view  of  a  previous 
excellent  record,  sentence  was  sus- 
pended And  the  conviction  was  not  men- 
tioned in  his  record. 

However,  the  Department  of  State 
says:      I 

The  ndnrecordlng  oT  Mr.  D'Agliano's  con- 
viction does  not  remove  his  disqualifica- 
tion under  the  moral -turpitude  provision 
of  our  immigration  laws  as  it  is  not  a  re- 
versal of  the  original  court  decision.  Its 
effect  is  merely  to  cause  future  doc\iments, 
such  as  Police  Good  Conduct  Certificates, 
which  are  required  for  various  public  pur- 
poses, to  be  \ised  without  bearing  any  ref- 
erence to  the  crime  in  question. 

Theft  has  been  held  to  constitute  a  crime 
Involving  moral  turpitude.  As  the  law  pro- 
vides for  exclusion  from  the  United  States 
of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  or 
who  admit  hav'-..'  committed  a  felony  or 
other  crime  or  t.  v.emeanor  involving  moral 
turpitude  and  renders  such  persons  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  visas,  the  responsible  consular 
ofllcer  at  Genoa  had  no  alternative  but  to 
withhold  an  Inunlgrant  visa  from  Mr. 
D'Agliano. 

The  law  vests  no  discretionary  authority 
in  the  Department  to  authorise,  or  in  Ameri- 
can consular  officers  to  Issue,  Immigrant  visas 
to  aliens  who  have  admitted  having  com- 
mitted 01  have  been  convicted  of  an  offense 
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Involving  moral  tinpitude,  even  though 
there  may  have  been  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  the  eommiaslon 
of  the  offense,  and  the  aUen's  conduct  since 
conviction  has  been  exemplary. 

In  a  speech  I  delivered  in  the  Bronx 
Republican  Club,  which  appeared  under 
extension  of  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Reooso  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1953, 1  said: 

We're  all  agreed  that  a  foreign-bom 
whose  sole  purpose  or  Int^erest  in  life  is 
crime,  racketeering,  or  immoral  activities  in- 
stead of  good  cltixenshlp,  has  no  right  to 
enter  this  cotmtry  and  slwuld  be  barred. 

But,  can  we  say  that  my  constituent's 
husband  falls  into  this  category?  Is  he 
a  criminal  In  the  true  leiial  sense  of  the 
word?  Would  you  say  that  this  one 
iiiistake,  made  by  a  miin  tempted  by 
poverty  And  necessity,  shows  a  pattern 
of  immoral  acUvlUes?   Of  course  not. 

Then  why  deny  such  a  |>erson  the  right 
to  Join  his  wife  here  in  this  country? 
Can  we  rightfully  say  tliat  our  legisla- 
tors Intended  such  an  intcrpretaUon  of 
the  law?  To  assume  so  would  be  to 
accuse  the  Members  of  U»e  82d  Congress 
of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  travesty  on 

Justice.  ^„ 

I  am  Introducing  today  a  private  bill 
to  correct  this  great  injustice,  although 
the  proper  recourse  would  be  to  repeal 
this  law  and  rewrite  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  fair  and  Just — the  type  of 
legislation  that  will  dispense  Justice  with 
a  heart  and  human  uncerstanding. 


Small  Baskest  Act  of  19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  coLoaATo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speal:er,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  of  suldressing  the 
House  on  the  introduction  of  my  bill 
called  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953. 
The  importance  of  this  bill.  I  believe. 
Justifies  something  moi'e  than  a  mere 
perfunctory  introduction. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly the  House,  has  recognized  the 
importance  to  the  Nation  of  its  small- 
business  concerns.  This  recognition  of 
small  business,  however,  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  definitive  legislation  only  dur- 
ing times  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
Attention  to  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, therefore,  has  generally  been  lim- 
ited to  measures  seeking  for  small  busi- 
ness a  fair  and  equal  participation  in 
war  and  mobilization  programs. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  small  busi- 
ness should  be  viewed,  not  as  a  war- 
borne  stepchild,  but  In  its  true  perspec- 
tive as  the  economic  backbone  of  the 
Nation  at  all  times — in  times  of  war  and 
peace,  and  in  good  times  and  bad. 

Small  business  is  with  us  always.  A 
weak  or  deteriorating  small  business 
threatens  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  of  all  the  people,  indeed. 
their  very  security.  A  vigorous,  healthy 
small  business,  however,  is  the  best 
barometer  of  and  safeguard  for  the  con- 


tinued prosperity  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

My  bin  would  establish  a  permanent, 
independent,  and  autonomous  agency  of 
the  Government  with  sufficient  powers 
to  attain  that  safegtiard.  That  agency, 
which  is  termed  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, would  aid.  counsel,  assist, 
and  protect  the  interests  of  all  small- 
business  concerns.  It  would  perform 
these  functions  and  duties  iii  time  of  war 
or  peace.  I  am  convinced  that  an  en- 
lightened administration  of  these  func- 
tions, duties,  and  powers  is  the  best  in- 
surance policy  we  can  buy  for  a  well- 
balanced  economy  and  the  continued 
prosperity  and  security  of  our  country. 

My  bill  is  designed  as  permanent  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  three  basic  essen- 
tials: 

First.  To  make  small-business  con- 
cerns sound  and  self-sufficient.  Every 
survey  of  small  business  makes  abun- 
danUy  clear  that  inexperience  and  in- 
adequate managerial  policies  and  prac- 
tices are  the  destructive  virus  of  small 
business.  This  bill  empowers  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  cure  these 
maladies  by  furnishing  the  particular 
remedy  needed— ^whether  it  be  the  need 
of  technical  knowhow.  or  good  manage- 
ment principles  In  such  fields  as  cost  ac- 
coimting,  methods  of  financing,  business 
Insurance,  production  techniques,  or 
fundamentals  of  purchasing.  The  bill 
also  provides  direct  financial  help  to 
small-business  concerns  by  loans  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  and  ef- 
fected by  RFC. 

Second.  To  ensure  the  participation 
of  small -business  enterprises  in  war  or 
mobilization  economies.  The  Congress 
is  well  aware  of  Uie  contribution  made 
by  small  businesses  during  World  War  n 
and  since  Korea.  I  shudder  to  think 
where  we  would  be  today  had  not  it  been 
for  the  countless  small  enterprises  all 
over  the  country  that  came  to  the  fore 
in  time  of  need.  The  Congress  is  also 
well  aware  that  had  it  not  established 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  and, 
more  recently,  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  to  protect  their  interests 
during  those  chaotic  times,  many  of 
those  small  businesses  would  have  gone 
under  In  the  indifference  of  the  procure- 
ment agencies  to  the  vast  potential  of 
small  business,  in  their  inability  to  get 
contracts,  subcontracts,  materials,  or 
financing,  and  In  the  maze  of  Govern- 
ment redtape.  You  Members  of  the 
House  know  all  this.  So  well  aware  of 
this  was  this  body  that  261  of  Its  Mem- 
bars  joined  In  sponsoring  the  SDPA  In 
1950.  My  bill  not  only  continues  this 
function  for  this  and  any  future 
emergency,  but  allows  and  provides  for 
Intelligent  and  reasoned  planning  dur- 
ing times  of  peace  so  that  the  past  in- 
equities and  maladjustments,  so  disas- 
trous to  our  small  businesses  and  our  Na- 
tion, will  not  be  repeated  in  any  future 
emergency  that  may  confront  us. 

Third.  To  concentrate  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  one  program  to 
preserve  and  develop  small  business  in 
one  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  common  knowledge  that  to- 
day there  are  nearly  as  many  distinct 
small-business  programs  as  there  are 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Many  of  these  programs  over- 


lap, some  are  at  cross-purposes  one  with 
the  other,  others  are  of  questionable  and 
doubtful  value,  and  all,  in  combination, 
are  inefficient,  Ineffective,  and  expensive. 
I  am  informed,  for  example,  that  last 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  spent  in 
excess  of  $5  million  for  Its  small-business 
program  and  that  all  agencies  spent  some 
$25  million.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  eliminate  this  senseless  du- 
plication and  waste  of  effort  and  money 
by  transferring  the  small-business  func- 
tions of  other  agencies  and  departments 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
where  they  rightfully  belong  and  where 
no  conflict  of  Interest  will  impede  their 
zealous  execution. 

This  is  the  essence  of  this  bin.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  detailed  recitation  of 
its  features.  The  problems  of  small 
business  of  today,  tomorrow,  next  week, 
and  next  year  must  be  recognized,  antici- 
pated, planned  for,  and  resolved.  What 
we  need,  and  we  need  it  now,  is  intelligent 
and  forthright  action.  And  such  action 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  autono- 
mous and  permanent  agency  owing  no 
allegiance  to  other  than  legitimate  small- 
business  enterprises.  With  such  an 
agency  continuously  serving  the  interests 
at  small  business  day  in  and  day  out, 
however,  I  am  confident  that  small  busi- 
ness will  be  strengthened  and  developed. 
that  free  competitive  enterprise  will  re- 
main healthy,  and  that  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation  and  of  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  security  of  our 
country,  will  be  maintained. 


The  Middle  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NEW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  hiclude 
in  the  ItecoRD  an  editorial  from  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  of  March  16,  1953, 
entitled  "A  Department  of  Welfare." 

As  the  editorial  writer  cogently  points 
out,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  which 
the  administration  proposes  to  raise  to 
Cabinet  status,  embodies  many  of  the 
most  controversial  programs  into  which 
this  Government  has  entered  in  the  past 
20  years.  Congress  has  once  rejected 
departmental  status  for  the  FSA,  be- 
cause it  distrusted  the  objectives  of 
those  who  guided  it.  Now  we  have  an 
administration  which  Is  committed  to 
the  middle  way  between  self-reliance 
and  paternalism — an  administration 
consciously  and  conscientiously  seeking 
to  avoid  both  "government  by  bureauc- 
racy and  neglect  of  the  helples."  In 
the  "hands  of  administrators  who  keep 
their  eyes  firmly  on  that  objective,  a  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare can  serve  the  Nation  welL 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Depaktkxmt  or  WELraaB 

As  expected.  President  Elsenhower  has  sub- 
mitted, for  his  first  reorganization  plan,  a 
measure  to  give  official  Cabinet  status  to  Mrs. 
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Oveta  Cixlp  Hobby  m  Secretary  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Healtb,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  plan,  to  take  effect  automatically  In  60 
days  if  neither  House  of  Congress  objects, 
Is  deemed  certain  of  approval;  In  fact,  there 
la  a  move  on  Capitol  Hill  to  rush  it  into  effect 
ahead  of  time  by  special  legislation. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  reorganization 
plan  Is  the  same  that  Presld'ent  Truman  sub- 
mitted In  1950.  Congress  rejected  It  ther 
because  of  hostility  to  Oscar  R.  Ewlng,  Mrs. 
Hobby's  predecessor  as  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, who  would  have  stepped  up  into 
the  Cabinet  poet.  Instead  of  administering 
the  security  and  welfare  programs  already 
adopted.  Mr.  Swing  bad  devoted  most  of  his 
energy  to  the  promotion  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  and  other  welfare  state 
concepts.  With  the  new  administration 
committed  to  a  middle  coiuse  in  this  field — 
fundamentally  seeing  the  problem  more 
nearly  eye-to-eye  with  Congress — congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  idea  of  giving  Cabi- 
net reeognition  to  these  welfare  functions 
has  evaporated.        y 

The  name  assigned  to  the  new  Department 
describes  Its  functions  to  perfection,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  mouthful  that  Is  sure  to  be 
shortened  in  conunon  usage.  From  "Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,"  Mrs. 
Hobby's  title  will  probably  be  shortened,  for 
unofficial  purposes,  to  something  like  "Wel- 
fare Secretary." 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  diverse  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  proposed  department 
have  in  common,  it  is  their  newness  as  ma« 
Jor  fields  of  Federal  activity — and  of  left- 
right  controversy.  In  each  of  the  three 
areas — health,  education,  and  welfare — there 
Is  a  continuing  tug  of  war  between  the  pro- 
moters of  vast  new  Federal  progranu  and 
those  who  denounce  them  as  "soclallzers" 
mnd  "pie-ln-the-sky  demagogs."  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  eternal  quest  for  a  ten- 
able balance  of  personal  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic security.  The  problem  the  Elsenhower 
administration  has  set  for  itself  is  that  of 
charting  a  sound  middle  way  between  the 
extremes  of  self-reliance  and  paternalism. 

The  President  said  as  much  in  Ills  state 
of  the  Union  message.  In  the  area  of  social 
rights,  he  declared,  "we  see  most  clearly  the 
new  application  of  old  ideas  of  freedom." 
His  administration,  he  said,  is  "profoundly 
aware  of  two  great  needs  bdrn  of  our  living 
In  a  complex  industrial  economy.  First: 
The  individual  citizen  must  have  safeguards 
against  personal  disaster  inflicted  by  forces 
beyond  his  control.  Second :  The  welfare  of 
the  people  demands  effective  and  economical 
performance  by  the  Government  of  certain 
Indispensable  social  services.  •  •  •  There 
Is  a  middle  way  between  untrammeled  free- 
dom of  the  individual  and  the  demands  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation.  This  way 
xnuMt  avoid  government  by  bureaucracy  as 
carefully  as  It  avoids  neglect  of  the  helpless." 

That  Is  the  task  he  has  assigned.  In  the 
areas  of  major  impact,  to  Mrs.  Hobby.  It  is 
a  task  that  certainly  merits  the  dignity  and 
high  importance  of  full  Cabinet  status. 


Taxes  and  Spenifiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAssACHTJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


oto.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
of  March  5,  1953: 

Taxxs  and  Smfonra 
Stand  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
against  tax  cuts  before  spending  has  been 
reduced  and  the  budget  balanced  is  now  well 
known.  The  President's  goal  is  a  sound  dol- 
lar of  fairly  even  purchasing  power.  The  ar- 
gument for  quick  token  tax  cuts  is  voiced  by 
Representative  Daniel  A.  Rkkd,  New  York 
Republican,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  With  the 
overwhelming  backing  of  his  potent  com- 
mittee, he  would  end  the  excess-profits  tax 
on  corporations  and  the  last  1 1  percent  of  in- 
dividual income  tax  increase  on  July  1. 
Estimated  revenue  losses  would  be  $4  bil- 
lion. Profwnents  of  a  token  tax  reduction 
now  say  that  Government  spending  wlU 
never  be  reduced  untU  there  Is  a  reduction 
in  Oovemment  income.  As  long  as  the 
money  Is  there,  it  will  be  spent,  that  is. 
Representative  Rxzo  recalls  the  Republican 
administrations  of  the  1920's,  which  succes- 
sively reduced  taxes.  In  tvu-n,  the  lower 
rates  resulted  in  improved  business  health 
and  brought  in  more  revenue.  Certainly 
high  taxes  are  a  brake  on  enterprise.  Pro- 
longed high  taxes  create  perpetual  big  Gov- 
ernment. Creeping  inflation  is  a  vice  no 
nation  can  safely  coddle,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  high  taxes  or  unbalanced  budgets 
are  the  more  inflationary.* 


BaUd  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  IDAHO 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJHTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  19S3 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUUed  "Build  Alaska."  written  by  the 
well-known  columnist  George  E.  Sokol- 
sky,  and  published  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Inc..  on  March  16.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRXSX  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Bimj)  ALASKA 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  for  several  years, 
whenever  statehood  for  Hawaii  was  dis- 
cussed. Alaska  was  included.  Then  politics 
entered  the  picture  and  some  Democrats  ob- 
jected to  Hawaii  and  some  Republicans  ob- 
jected to  Alaska  and  neither  became  a  State. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  Hawaii  is  about  to 
become  a  State  but  Alaska  is  not  even  being 
considered. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  statehood 
for  Alaska  is  that  it  is  sparse  of  popula- 
tion. This  Is  an  enormous  Territory  of  586,- 
400  square  miles,  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
size  of  the  United  States — equal  to  Texas, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England 
States,  and  California.  Its  present  popula- 
tion is  128,643.  It  is  oxir  first  line  of  defense 
on  the  American  Continents  against  Soviet 
Russia,  except  for  the  Conununlst  base  at 
Guatemala.  Fromr  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional strategy.  Alaska  Is  tremendoiisly  sig- 
nificant. 


Now  let  us  look  at  another  part  of  the 
world.  Thousands  of  Germans  are  dally 
moving  from  East  to  West  Germany.  They 
are  a  hardworking,  strong  people,  mostly 
farmers  and  artisans,  who  have  suffered  from 
Russian  brutality.  They  escape  from  Com- 
munUt  domination  at  great  personal  risk 
and  therefore  can  only  be  true  opponenu  of 
the  Russian  imperialisU.  TTiey  are  the  same 
kind  of  people  who  settled  much  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  St.  LouU  to  Minne- 
apolis in  other  generations.  They  are  a 
courageous  people  who  have  1,000  years  of 
history  of  keeping  the  Slav  out  of  Europe 
falling  only  when  Hitler  betrayed  them  into 
a  historical  stupidity  which  brought  them 
war,  disaster,  and  subjection  to  Russia. 

Why  not  open  Alaska  to  settlement  by  such 
peoples,  homeless,  often  hopeless,  who  need 
a  sanctuary  outside  of  Europe  but  always  a 
sanctuary  where  the  individual  can  find  free- 
dom by  his  own  efforU,  particularly  in  work- 
ing the  land  which  he,  himself,  owns?  These 
are  a  people  who  are  accxistomed  t6  working 
their  own  land.  Until  Hitler  drove  his  coun- 
try to  madness,  they  were  always  regarded 
as  the  most  hard-working  and  orderly  people 
in  Europe. 

At  present,  the  refugees  from  Rtissian  op- 
pressloa  and  even  the  defectors  from  com- 
munism are  crowded  into  an  already  over- 
crowded West  Germany  where  they  can  do 
little  to  improve  themselves.  Stateless  folk 
are  always  bogged  down  by  personal  misfor- 
tunes; once  they  are  restored  to  their  normal 
way  of  life  and  to  pride-encouraging  pro- 
ductivity, with  family  life  as  their  only  need, 
the  Germans  tend  to  asslmUate  readily  into 
our  civilization. 

There  is  real  danger  that  Alaska  will  be 
regarded  solely  as  a  mUltary  outpost  serving 
no  other  purpose  than  to  test  oiu-  strength 
In  Arctic  winters  against  the  Russians  who 
Inhabit  Siberia  and  who  hope  to  seize  Alsska 
from  us  some  day.  It  would  be  better  to 
increase  ths  population  of  that  place  with 
the  same  kind  of  people  who  after  the  1840's 
did  so  much  to  give  Missouri,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  a  constructive,  ingenloui^ 
and  hard-working  people. 

And  there  is  this  to  say  about  underpopu- 
lated Canada  that  it  could  bring  no  better 
stock  into  that  land  than  the  Germans  and 
the  Polte.  Canada  has  protected  herself 
against  promiscuous  immigration  more  ef« 
fectlvely  than  has  the  United  States.  Start- 
ing with  a  conflict  between  the  Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  ^  Catholic  French- 
Canadian.  Canada  has  sought  to  avoid  fur- 
ther racial  and  religious  fragmentation  as 
far  as  possible.  The  result  has  been  a  policy 
of  reduced  immigration  with  a  desire  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  English  and 
French-ppeaking  Canadians.  This  has  been 
difficult  because  of  the  greater  fecundity  of 
the  French. 

Among  the  German  refugees  are  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  and  therefore  the 
Canadians  need  not  worry  too  much  about 
upsetting  either  the  ethnological  or  the  re- 
ligion balance.  And  it  would  be  as  econom- 
ically b^neflcial  as  It  Is  hiunane  to  flnd 
areas  where  these  displaced  persons  can  live 
in  dignity. 

Thus, -I  suggest  two  places.  Alaska  and 
Canada,  particularly  western  Canada,  as  set- 
tlements for  those  who  escape  from  Russian 
tyranny.  Perhaps  some  day.  Eastern  Ger- 
many can  be  denuded  of  population — East- 
ern Germany  and  western  Poland.  If  that 
were  accomplished,  the  Russians,  to  hold  that 
area,  would  fUl  it  with  Asiatic  peoples,  as 
they  have  been  doing  in  Transylvania.  Eu- 
rope would  then  recognize  the  menace  of  a 
resxirrected  Genghis  Khan  and  know  its  perU. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nrw  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  at  50th  annual  con- 
vention. National  Paper  Orade  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City,  Tuesday, 
March  17: 

American  business  statesnianshlp  Is  the 
leading  factor  which  will  determine  the 
course  of  our  country  in  tho  next  4  years. 
The  assertion  frequently  heard  that  this  is 
a  businessman's  administration  represents 
an  opportunity,  not  a  disadvantage.  Busi- 
ness must  be  defined  today  as  including 
management,  workers.  Investors,  and  farm- 
ers. The  greatest  strength  of  the  United 
SUtes  being  in  its  productive  power  and  its 
reputation  with  the  world  resting  largely 
upon  this  productive  power,  our  position  in 
the  world  wUl  ultimately  be  determined  upon 
our  capacity  for  maintaining  and  expanding 
such  production  and  distributing  what  is 
produced  wisely. 

American  business  has  generously  con- 
tributed of  its  personnel  to  the  new  admin- 
istration but  that  is  not  enough.  I  urge 
upon  American  business  a  five-point  pro- 
gram for  carrying  through  successfully  the 
role  which  it  is  now  called  upon  to  play  in 
American  public  life*.  The  five-point  pro- 
gram for  American  business  is  as  follows: 

1.  TO  develop  a  program  and  a  mechanism 
for  establishing  and  attaining  economic 
goals  of  production  and  distribution,  and 
for  attaining  our  long-term  economic  sta- 
bility. 

a.  To  broaden  the  base  of  worker  owner- 
ship of  United  States  business,  to  accept 
Joint  responsibility  with  workers,  particu- 
larly those  organized  in  trade-unions  for 
the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  bxuiness. 
and  to  cooperate  in  hoiising  construction 
and  improvement,  health,  social-security  and 
welfare  programs  which  will  establish  a  new 
and  higher  level  of  well-being  in  all  these 
fields. 

3.  To  protect  dvU  rights  and  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  United  States  by  preach- 
ing, business  practices,  and  support  of  es- 
sential State.  Federal,  and  local  laws. 

4.  To  help  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions by  contributions  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fuU  6-percent  deduction  al- 
lowed from  corporation  and  business  income 
taxes  for  this  purpose. 

5.  To  take  an  active  part  In  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  discussion  upon  the  last  of  these  points 
recently.  The  dollar  gap  which  is  troubling 
the  free  world  Is  only  about  $3  billion  in 
cash  and  even  If  our  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture for  foreign,  military,  and  economic  aid 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces 
abroad  were  removed  the  dollar  gap  would 
be  something  in  the  area  of  SIO  billion  a  year. 
The  $2  billion  represent  about  1.7  percent 
and  the  SIO  billion  about  8.3  percent  of  our 
aggregate  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  yet  is  the  key  to  peace  and  the 
victory  over  communism.  The  reduction  of 
tariff   barriers,   quotas,  and  other  reetrlo- 


tlons  on  export  and  import  trade  has  been 
urged  from  eminent  sources  including  among 
them  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
Henry  Ford  II,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, and  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion. It  has  had  powerful  support  from 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  new  administration  In  general.  The 
problem  of  American  business  In  this  respect 
Is  to  help  with  the  means  to  provide  for 
absorbing  management  and  employees  and 
for  assicting  investors  in  those  bvuinesses 
which  may  be  seriously  affected  by  expanded 
imports.  What  must  be  prevented  is  the 
magnifying  of  the  problems  of  such  busi- 
nesses in  a  way  to  stop  expansion  of  imports 
far  greater  in  economic  significance  and 
dollar  amount  than  what  is  involved  in  help- 
ing these  affected  businesses.  In  this  area 
the  organized  efforts  of  American  bxislness 
can  be  especially  employed  in  financing,  re- 
training, and  reemploying  affected  workers. 

Business  has  a  much  greater  role  to  play 
than  it  has  as  yet  in  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program.  The  development 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  so  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  free  world  is  very  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  engineering  and 
technical  services  which  are  necessary  to 
prepare  projects  eligible  for  financing  in 
such  areas  and  to  prepare  operating  staffs — 
and  physical  and  social  conditions  needed 
for  successful  operation  and  development  of 
such  projects.  In  this  respect  the  present 
administration,  having  the  confidence  of 
business,  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  do  a 
Job  of  the  size  which  is  needed. 

Another  vital  area  in  business  participa- 
tion and  foreign  policy  is  the  stimulation  of 
overseas  investment.  This  has  had  recent 
attention  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board,  the 
Honorable  Eric  Johnston.  What  is  needed 
Is  not  only  to  outline  the  conditions  from 
Government  under  which  overseas  private 
investment  can  be  stimulated  but  the  acti- 
vation of  organized  business  to  put  before 
the  Government  how  much  wlU  be  invested 
in  what  kinds  of  projects  and  where,  if  the 
conditions  or  the  major  substance  of  them 
is  met.  We  have  bad  the  experience  in  the 
Congress,  for  example,  in  the  guaranty  pro- 
gram under  the  European  Cooperation  Act 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  providing 
a  big  and  generous  S300  mUlion  program 
which  then  went  substantially  unxised. 

FlnaUy,  business  needs  to  take  a  great 
hand  in  the  development  of  overseas  raw 
material  sources.  Recent  studies  point  to 
the  unusual  rate  at  which  our  domestic  raw 
material  resources  have  been  and  are  being 
consumed  and  to  the  danger  inherent  in 
this  situation.  Just  as  the  Oovemment  has 
engaged  in  a  great  stockpiling  program  for 
strategic  material,  there  is  no  reason  why 
organized  American  business  cannot  engage 
in  a  great  stockpiling  program,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  industrial  material. 

Business  fell  into  grave  disrepute  after 
the  coUapee  of  1929-32  and  the  United 
States  foimd  it  difficult  in  the  ensuing  years 
to  work  out  a  stable  economic  situation  based 
on  the  private  economy.  In  spite  of  the 
marked  recovery  in  the  years  from  1933  to 
1939,  we  were  in  grave  danger  of  an  eco- 
nomic tailspin  in  1939  to  1941  which  might 
have  entaUed  a  new  and  even  then  unpar- 
alleled expansion  of  Government  control 
over  business.  The  war  changed  all  this  by 
calling  forth  our  fullest  production  effects 
and  bringing  about  a  70  percent  Increase  in 
American  productive  capacity — an  increase 
which  was  vitally  needed  to  win  the  war  and 
to  repair  a  shattered  world  in  the  postwar 
reconstruction  era;  and  which  continues  tg 
be  vitaUy  needed  for  the  secvirity  of  the 
world  today  against  the  aggressive  rise  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  But  these  emer- 
gency conditions  must  sooner  or  latcv  end. 


as  there  are  already  predictions  that  with 
the  decline  of  defense  expenditure,  estimated 
to  begin  In  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1, 
1954,  we  wUl  face  a  situation  drastically  new, 
compared  with  anything  we  have  been  faced 
with  since  1939.  The  Communists  are  con- 
fidently counting  upon  this  as  the  begin- 
ning of  that  economic  collapse  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  free  world  which  they  have 
for  so  long  been  predicting.  Even  in  our  own 
country  foes  of  the  administration  are  as- 
svuning  that  tremendous  political  advantage 
wUl  result  from  the  inability  of  American 
business  to  deal  with  the  new  situation  after 
the  peak  of  defense  expenditures  Is  reached. 
What  American  business  does  or  faUs  to  do, 
therefore,  in  the  next  year  will  have  a  pow- 
erful impact  upon  the  position  of  the  new 
administration  in  the  country  and  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world.  The  first  sign 
of  this  impcu:t  on  the  domestic  scene  is  likely 
to  come  in  the  congressional  elections  of 
1954.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  the  power  of  American  business 
which  will  determine  the  fate  of  a  free  world. 
I  urge  a  determined  effort  under  the  fav- 
orable climate  of  this  administration  by 
American  business  to  exert  this  power  for 
the  victory  of  freedom  in  a  decisive  way. 


The  Brotherhood  of  Fattht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXTSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 
Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tolerance  in 
the  positive  sense  is  the  great  unifying 
factor  in  American  life.  It  means  that 
each  person  should  have  pride  in  his  own 
choice,  his  own  work,  his  own  faith.  And 
respect  for  others  who  differ  from  him- 
self. Men  worship  God  in  many  fonns. 
but  true  reverence  for  what  is  divine,  as 
practiced  in  the  daily  life  of  any  indi- 
vidual, is  admired  by  alL  Just  as  the 
town  meeting  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy, so  too  the  practical  demonstration 
of  brotherhood  that  brings  together  men 
of  various  faiths  in  testimony  to  the 
good  that  they  share  is  the  essence  of 
spiritual  fellowship. 

"In  God  we  trust,"  each  according  to 
his  lights.  And  we  are  generous  enough 
to  praise  genuine  virtue  in  those  who  are 
not  of  our  pei-suasioiL  When  a  Jewish 
chaplain  commends  a  Catholic  soldier 
for  being  a  true  Christian  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word  we  are  surprised, 
pleased,  and  inspired.  And  we  wonder 
why  we  caimot  have  more  of  this,  each 
to  the  other.  Bigotry  would  have  no 
chance  to  divide  us  with  its  baseless  fears 
and  suspicions  if  all  men  followed  this 
example:  Living  up  to  their  own  beliefs 
and  sincerely  respecting  the  beliefs  of 
their  neighbors. 

Cpl.  Robert  P.  Kelly,  of  Port  Devens, 
Mass..  is  not  yet  a  citizen,  at  least  on 
paper.  But  the  Lawrence  soldier,  true  to 
God  and  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  has 
set  a  high  standard  of  personal  conduct 
which  many  who  were  bom  in  the  United 
States  might  well  imitate.  Chaplain 
Hersh  Uvazer  recognized  his  merits  and 
deserves  commendation  himself  for 
praising  the  exemplary  faith  of  » 
Christian. 
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Impressed  by  this  afBrmative  toler- 
ance, I  ask  that  the  story  of  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  to  promote  greater 
miderstanding  among  our  people. 

The  article  follows; 

JswisH  Chaplain  Commkhhs  Local  Soloob 
Tkus  Chsistian 

FcMtT  Dbvxns.  February  38. — A  Jewish  Army 
chaplain  has  awarded  a  Catholic  soldier  a 
letter  at  commendation  for  being  "a  true 
Christian  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word." 

CpL  I«obert  P.  Kelly,  27,  of  Oo«mty  Roa- 
common.  Ireland,  brother  of  lira.  Catherine 
Hayes,  102A  Salem  Street,  Lawrence,  was 
given  a  commendation  this  week  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Roderick  R.  Allen,  conmiander  of  Port 
Devens,  in  behalf  of  Chaplain  (Capt.)  Hersh 
Llvazer,  Jewish  chaplain. 

The  commendation  reads  as  follows: 

**I  wish  to  commend  Cpl.  Robert  P.  Kelly 
and  make  a  record  at  my  oommendation  for 
the  outstanding  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  men  of  all  faiths  while  serving  as 
«  member  of  the  cadre  of  Company  K,  1013th 
ASU.  Port  Devens,  Mass. 

"A  Oatbollc  himself,  nevertheless  he  has 
never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  encourage 
men  at  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths  to 
attend  their  own  respective  religious  services. 

"His  zeal  and  Impartiality  In  iirging  mem- 
bers of  all  faiths  to  attend  religious  services 
prove  hlxn  to  be.  In  my  estimation,  a  true 
Christian  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 
Moreover,  I  feel  that  he  personifies  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  American  democracy  and  broth- 
erhood— and  this  Is  aU  the  more  outstanding 
because  Corporal  Kelly  Is  not  as  yet  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

"Corporal  Kelly's  exemplary  performance 
serves  as  an  outstanding  Illustration  at  full 
and  unbiased  understanding  and  respect  of 
all  religious  denominations." 

In  addition  to  the  commendation,  Kelly 
was  presented  with  a  cigarette  lighter. 

A  native  of  County  Roscommon.  Ireland. 
Kelly  served  with  the  British  Army's  First 
Airborne  Division  from  February  1944  to  May 
1948  as  a  rifleman.  Between  August  1944  and 
May  1946  he  served  in  combat  with  the  di- 
vision in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
tram  Jime  1945  to  March  1946  he  served  od 
garrison  duty  in  Ismallia,  Egypt. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  in  January 
1949.  Kelly  entered  the  Uixited  States  Army 
November  10,  1950.  In  October  1951  he  Went 
to  Germany  serving  as  a  dispatcher  with  the 
6S3d  Quartermaster  Mobile  Refrigeration 
Company.  Retvuning  in  October  1952  to  the 
United  States  for  discharge,  Kelly  reenllsted 
at  Fort  Devens  for  another  tour  of  duty  and 
has  been  stationed  here  since.  He  is  now 
being  transferred  to  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Not  yet  a  United  States  citizen,  Kelly  will 
become  eligible  for  his  final  papers  In  No- 
vember 1953. 


Appomtment  of  Phi^  Yoniif  to  Chair- 

■■Bthip  of  Civ3  Service  CommUsion 

(.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

ZN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
endorsing  the  appointment  of  Philip 
Young,  dean  of  Columbia  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Business  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


Our  Government  is  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  Mr.  Young,  as  he  has 
had  years  of  experience  as  a  civil-serv- 
ice employee,  in  addition  to  dealing  with 
personnel  in  administrative  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

NONTAXTTSAN   LeAGTTK  HaILS   STKONQ   ATVOIMT- 

MKirr  OF  Phiup  YoxntG  to  Civil  Sbvicb 
Chaxxiiaivship.  but  Wabns  That  Othxk 
MAJoa  Stkps  Mttst  Bk  Takkh  To  Impsovb 

PiSSONlVEL    MACHIKKKT 

New  York.  N.  Y..  March  1953. — The  non- 
partisan National  Civil  Service  League  today 
hailed  the  a{^olntment  of  Philip  Yoxmg, 
dean  of  Columbia  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
as  "the  kind  of  choice  the  league  and  all 
other  advocates  of  a  strong  and  efficient 
merit  system  have  been  hoping  for." 

James  R.  Watson,  executive  director  of  the 
72-year-old  league,  said  this  strong  appoint- 
ment met  the  first  and  most  important,  of 
several  reconunendations  made  recently  to 
the  new  administration  by  the  league  on 
the  basis  of  its  poll  of  some  200  top  busi- 
ness executives  who  had  served  in  Govern- 
mMit.  "But  it  is  only  one  of  many  steps 
required  to  make  civil  service  work  effec- 
tively." added  Mr.  Watson. 

The  league  spokesman  said  Mr.  Young  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  qualifications  which  the 
good  government  organization  had  called 
for  in  the  new  clvll-servlce  chief.  He  noted 
that  Mr.  Young — 

1.  Was  an  administrator  with  both  Gov- 
ernment and  business  experience. 

2.  Was  a  long-time  friend  and  trusted 
associate  of  the  Chief  Executive,  formerly 
president  of  Coliunbia  University — a  fact 
Indicating  that  President  Elsenhower  in- 
tends to  make  the  management  of  2.500,000 
Federal  employees  his  personal  concern. 

3.  Was  aware,  from  his  long  Federal  serv- 
ice, tiiat  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
woric  for  Government  are  much  better  than 
they  are  usually  given  credit  for. 

4.  Had  the  necessary  experience  to  stabilise 
the  Government-career  system  and  give  It 
both  efficiency  and  prestige. 

5.  Had  great  personal  prestige  In  the  fields 
of  government,  business  and  edix:atloa. 

6.  Had  been  appointed  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 


GOP  k  Secority  Switch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB8KNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Truman's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  27,  to  create  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Security,  was  considered 
by  the  House  in  the  81st  Congress,  I 
was  one  of  the  71  Members  who  voted 
for  its  adoption  on  July  10,  19S0.  I  shall 
vote  for  a  similar  plan  offered  to  the 
House  today  since  I  adhere  to  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  of  approaching  an  issue 
on  the  basis  of  principles,  not  personali- 
ties, on  the  basis  of  facts,  not  fancy.  Re- 
organization Plan  Na  27  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  because  of  alleged 
fears  by  our  Republican  friends  that  it 
would  lead  to  socialized  medicine.  I 
am  pleased  that  it  has  taken  our  friends 
in  the  other  party  only  3  years  to  realize 


that  their  characterization  of  Reorganl- 
zation  Plan  No.  27  as  radical,  socialistic, 
reckless,  ill-timed  and  spendthrift  had. 
as  the  Democratic  Members  pointed  out 
In  the  floor  debate  without  avail,  no  foun- 
dation in  fact,  although  apparently  the 
undisputed  fact  that  the  present  Federal 
Security  Administrator  is  prettier  than 
her  predecessor  is  the  sole  reason  given 
for  the  reversal  in  their  thinking.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  article  on  the  subject  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Sunday  News  of 
March  15  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester,  the 
highly  respected  head  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau : 

OOP  m  SBctmrrr  Acknct  SwrrcR — Callb> 
Ikk's  Depabtmcmt  or  Hxax.th,  Education, 
AMD  WcrAKx  Socialistic  Whxm  Pkoposxd 
BT  PacsmxNT  TxuMAjr 

(By  Arthur  Sylvester) 

Wasbington. — Back  In  July  1950,  House 
Republicans  teamed  with  conservative  Dem- 
ocrats, many  from  the  South,  to  do  to  death 
President  Truman's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
27. 

It  proposed  to  promote  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  Into  a  fuUfledged  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  with  Cabinet 
status  for  the  head  of  the  new  agency.  But 
Representatives  like  Hoffman  (Republican, 
of  Michigan).  Aukds  (Republican,  of  nil- 
nols),  and  others  called  it  socialistic,  a  po- 
litical promotion  plin.  and  similarly  mean 
thing.<;  and  burled  it  imder  a  249-to-71  \in« 
favorable  vote. 

On  Thursday  President  Eisenhower  sent 
to  Congress  his  Reorganixation  Plan  No.  1 
whose  pure  purpose  is  the  very  same  as  Mr. 
Tnunan's  nefarious  one.  Indeed,  a  compar- 
ison ol  the  two  plans  by  experts  In  Senator 
McCAaTBT's  (Republican,  of  Wisconsin)  Sen- 
ate Governmental  Operations  Committee  re- 
veals the  plans  are  practically  identical  save 
to  one  detail:  Where  Mr.  Trumith's  plan 
enunciated  the  duties  in  PSA  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  th« 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Social  Security,  Mr.  Elsenhow- 
er's plan  says  merely  their  duties  will  be  th« 
same  as  they  have  been. 

But  today  happy  applause  greets  the  ef- 
fort, at  least  30  years  old.  to  give  full  execu- 
tive status  to  the  Security  Agency.  Mr. 
HomcAN  has  switched  from  Bronx  cheers 
to  huzzas  and  as  chairman  of  the  Hotis* 
cdunterpert  to  Mr.  McCaxtht's  group  is  run- 
ntog  to  expedite  approval  of  the  proposal 
that  was  so  bad  2  years  ago.  The  plan  will 
take  effect  in  (JO  days  unless  vetoed  by  a 
majority  of  the  full  membership  of  either 
House. 

BOUSX  PUSHKS  PLAM 

No  one  is  suggesting  anything  like  that, 
least  of  aU  Mr.  HomcAM.  Instead  be  has 
filed  a  Joint  resolution  In  the  House  that 
would  make  the  plan  operative  within  10 
days  after  enactment  of  the  resolution  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  2  months.  In  another 
effort  to  further  what  he  and  other  Republi- 
cans were  calling  in  1960  an  opening  wedge 
to  further  socialized  medicine.  Mr.  Hoffmait 
has  arranged  for  Joint  hearings  tomorrow 
with   Senator   McCastbt's   group   on   plan 

At  10  o'clock  Mrs.  OveU  Culp  Hobby,  now 
bead  of  PSA  and  scheduled  to  bec<Mne  the 
10th  Cabinet  member  as  boss  oi"  the  proposed 
executive  agency.  Budget  Director  Dodge  and 
others  are  to  outline  the  beauties  of  plan  No. 
1  to  a  congressional  committee,  some  of 
whose  members  could  see  it  3  years  ago  only 
»B  the  work  of  a  couple  of  villains — one  Harry 
B.  Truman  and  one  Oscar  S.  Ewlng. 

Had  the  Truman  plan  been  approved,  it 
would  have  been  Mr.  Ewlng  rather  than  the 
attractive  48-year-old  Mrs.  Hobby  who  would 
have  gotten  the  •22,600  Cabinet  pay  check 
Instead  of  the  PSA  Administrator's  $17,500. 
And  he  would  have  rated  the  gold  eagle  on 
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his  llmoiislne  that  her  Government  car  prob- 
ably soon  will  show. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Congress  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  poeslUy  wisely,  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  his  proposal  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  Mr.  Truman's,  the  plan  Mr.  Hoffman 
called  on  that  summer  day  of  July  10,  1950, 
"a  bureaucrat's  prayer"  and  which  Mr. 
Abcnos.  now  majority  whip,  predicted  would 
lead  to  Increased  spending.  Instead  Mr. 
Elsenhower  recited  how  this  was  really  Pres- 
ident Harding's  idea  in  1923  and  President 
Hoover's  In  1932.  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Management  In 
1937  (remember  P.  D.  R.)  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  (named  by  H.  8.  T.)  in 
1949. 

QUOTINO  THB  BXCOBO 

Today's  enthusiasm  for  the  new  agency  on 
the  part  of  newly  converted  Representative*: 
and  SenatoiB  alike  gives  a  certain  piquancy 
to  a  reading  of  the  Congxxbsional  Recc«o  of 
July  10,  1950.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Arends  took 
a  look  at  the  Elsenhower,  er,  that  Is  Truman 
proposal,  and  said: 

"It  Is  not  a  reorganization  plan  but  a  pro- 
motion scheme  for  socialized  medicine.  It 
simply  takes  aU  the  agencies  and  their  func- 
tions now  constituting  the  PSA  and  makes  a 
new  department.  It  thereby  promotes  the 
Federal  Security  Admtoistrator,  Mr.  Ewlng, 
who  incidentally  Is  one  of  the  lead  tog  ad- 
vocates of  soclallaed  medlctoe,  to  the  highly 
desirable  rank  of  Cabtoet  officer  with  the 
salary  and  prestige  commensurate  with  that 
rank." 

On  the  basis  of  this  expression  of  the  party 
line  and  similar  declarations  of  principle  the 
Republican  members  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation voted  to  a  man  to  kill  plan  No.  27. 
Over  to  the  Senate  Senators  Smttb  and 
HzNoazcKsoN  were  so  exercised  against  It 
that  they  Joined  with  Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
and  fotir  other  Republicans  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  to  reject  it.  Ilie  House  did  the 
Job  for  them  and  they  let  It  go  at  that.  To- 
day Mr.  Tatt  says  he  knows  at  no  objections 
to  the  plan. 

That  Is  fortunate  for  the  President  because 
otherwise  he  might  have  to  rely  on  the  op- 
position party  once  more  to  support  a  meas- 
ure that  he  is  espousing  against  earlier  Re- 
publican opposition.  Indeed,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
Is  finding  It  harder  at  times  to  get  his  own 
party  to  go  along  than  the  Democrats.  In 
view  of  that  how  does  It  come  about  the  Re- 
publicans have  achieved  such  a  reversal  on 
plan  27,  that  is  to  say,  plan  No.  1? 

"That's  easy,"  says  Mr.  Hoffman.  "Last 
time  it  was  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Ewlng.  This 
time  it's  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Mrs.  Hobby. 
She's  a  nice  lady." 

And  that's  about  the  best  explanation 
you'U  get. 


Providiof  OrdeHy  Machiaery  for  Refmla- 
tioB  of  tkc  Great  Lakes  Water  Lcveb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  which 
is  designed  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  against  the  creeping 
disaster  that  has  wrought  havoc  on  the 
lake  shores  over  the  past  few  years. 
That  disaster  has  been  caused  in  part 
by  a  prolonged  cycle  of  heavy  rainfall, 
and  in  part  by  ill-advised  tampering  with 
the  lake  levels  in  various  parts  of  the 


basin,  without  regard  to  the  effect  of 
such  action  on  other  parts  of  the  bastn. 
We  can  do  nothing  about  the  rainfall, 
but  we  can  and  must  provide  an  orderly 
means  of  regulating  the  water  levels 
throughout  the  basin,  insofar  as  man- 
made  diversions  or  obstructions  are  con- 
cerned, so  that  the  interests  of  the  va- 
rious groups  who  use  or  are  affected  by 
the  lakes,  are  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great  Lakes  are  in- 
ternational boundary  waters  and  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission. 

At  the  present  time,  the  International 
Joint  Commission  maintains  an  inter- 
national board  of  control  on  Lake 
Superior  which  is  required  to  maintain 
the  water  level  of  that  lake  within  an 
11-lnch  fluctuation  level,  regardless  of 
vtiiBt  the  effect  wilh  h^s  on  the  lower  lakes. 
It  maintains  anojther  international 
board  of  control  at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  basin,  and  it  now 
proposes  to  to  establish  still  another 
international  board  of  control  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  in  connection  with 
the  projected  power  development  in  the 
rapids.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maintains 
no  control  over  the  water  level  of  Lake 
Michigan,  which  is  wholly  contained 
within  the  United  States.  Nor  does  it 
maintain  any  control  or  regulating  works 
on  Lakes  Huron.  Erie,  or  Ontario. 

What  I  am  proposing,  therefore,  is  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Great 
Lakes  Joint  Board  of  Control  which  will 
coordinate  the  regulatory  activities  of 
the  several  boards  already  operating  and 
any  which  may  be  established  in  the 
future,  and,  in  addition,  a  Lake  Mich- 
igan Board  of  Control  which  will  co- 
ordinate its  regulatory.activities  with  the 
international  board. 

The  Great  Lakes  serve  many  interests. 
Including  commerce,  industry,  naviga- 
tion, power  development,  agriculture, 
natural  resources  development,  and  resi- 
dential owners. 

All  of  these  interests  have  a  right  to 
consideration  in  the  regulation  of  the 
water  levels;  all  have  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected against  capricious  or  ill-c(Hisid- 
ered  tampering  with  the  lake  levels.  My 
proposal  looks  to  the  establishment  of 
an  overall  agency,  international  in  char- 
acter, with  authority  to  regxilate  the  lake 
levels  in  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
interests  of  these  groups  on  both  sides 
of  the  international  boundary. 


Let's  CoBcentrate  Our  Fire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Reading  (Mass.)  Chronicle  of 
March  5,  1953: 

Lrr'S    CONCBMTKATS   OlTB   PIRB 

A  grim  picture  todeed  was  presented  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  when  they  were 
called  to  the  White  Ho\ise  recently  to  hear 


about  our  situation  to  the  world  today.  Be- 
tween the  lines  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
evident  that  spending  billions  for  defense, 
we  have  got  little  to  show  for  our  money. 

Democratic  thtarj  seems  to  have  been  that 
if  you  spent  money  for  defense  you  auto- 
matically created  defense.  Common  sense 
says,  not  necessarily,  and  now  the  new  ad- 
ministration Is  finding  that  our  expensive 
program  has  produced  much  less  than  we 
hoped  and  less  than  we  need. 

A  complete  reappraisal  of  the  whole  prob-' 
lem  is  necessary.  Do  we  defend  ourselves  and 
attack.  If  necessary,  from  aircraft  carriers  or 
land  bases  all  over  the  w<»rld?  Do  we  pro- 
duce more  artillery  weai>ons.  Jet  planes,  su- 
perforts,  atomic  submarines,  or  what? 

Actually  we  simply  must  decide  what  kind 
of  war  we  will  fight,  if  we  have  to  fight. 
Then  select  suitable  weapons  and  make 
those.  We  can  accomplish  our  own  eco- 
nomic ruto  by  our  present  attempt  to  build 
bigger  weapons  of  every  kind.  The  money 
we  have  been  wasting  has  indirectly  bene- 
fited our  enemies  who  are  hoping  we  will  be 
stupid  enough  to  defeat  otirselves.  There 
are  presumably  vrays  of  determtoing  the  best 
way  to  conduct  modern  warfare.  A  course 
should  be  firmly  set  and  spending  concen- 
trated to  fewer  Itoes. 

The  administration  should  clamp  down  CHi 
the  rivalry  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
make  them  quit  Jockeying  for  position  and 
create  a  blueprint  for  adeqtiate  defense  and 
aBense  that  we  can  hope  to  achieve. 


Free  Trade  Is  IneTitaUe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  FREUNGHUYSEN,  JR. 

or  MXW  JKBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1953 

Mr.  FR.FTiTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
which  api)eared  in  Fortune  magazine  for 
March  1953  entitled  "Free  Trade  Is  In- 
evi  table." 

In  view  of  the  complexities  of  the 
tariff  question  and  the  recent  emphasis 
on  the  policy  popularly  called  Trade  by 
Aid,  I  believe  this  article  is  of  sufficient 
general  interest  for  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

FS^  TSADS  Is  iNXVrrABLB 

Under  the  traditionally  protectionist  Re- 
publican Party,  the  United  States  may  now 
be  moving  toward  a  freer  trade  policy  than 
the  traditionally  low-tariff  Democrats  were 
able  to  achieve  to  20  years  of  power.  As  yet 
this  is  no  more  than  a  possibility,  but  as 
possibilities  go  It  is  a  momentous  one.  It 
arises  from  this  constellation  of  events:  a 
vigorous  new  presidential  team,  almost 
unanimously  sympathetic  to  a  greater  flow 
of  lmix>rt8  into  the  United  States,  has  taken 
office  at  a  time  when  broad  and  influential 
elements  of  the  United  States  bustoess  com- 
munity, once  todifferent  if  not  actually 
hostile  to  imports,  are  showing  a  new  and 
often  organized  awareness  that  their  real 
toterests  lie  to  more  imports.  An  tocreas- 
tog  number  of  United  States  bustoessmen 
are  saying.  "Free  trade  is  Inevitable."  The 
administration  can  approach  the  Job  of  re- 
formulating trade  policy,  which  comes  up 
to  June  with  the  expiration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  confident  that  many  busi- 
nessmen believe  in  liberalizing  it. 

The  issue  of  trade  and  tariffs  is  politically 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  facing  the  ad- 
ministration, and  could  conceivably  spilt  the 
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Republican  Par^  vide  open.  Congrew  may 
be  even  less  a  ooUectlon  of  free  traders  ttian 
It  waa  last  year.  But  the  Preaident's  Cab- 
inet and  advisers  are  acutely  aware  tbat  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  Import 
more,  aiwl  President  Elsenbower.  In  bla  In- 
augural address,  vas  more  explicit  than  any- 
one expected  him  to  be.  "For  all  our  own 
nmtaT-i«^i  might,  even  we  need  markets  in 
the  world."  be  said.  "Equally,  we  need  vital 
materials  and  products  of  distant  lands." 
His  state  of  the  Dnion  message,  though  It 
necessarily  mentioned  the  "legitimate  safe- 
guarding  of  domestic  industries,  agriculture, 
and  labor  standards."  asked  Congress  both 
to  revise  customs  procedure  and  to  take 
the  lYade  Agreements  Act  iinder  Inunediate 
•tudy  and  extend  It  by  appropriate  legis- 
Ution. 

And  the  executive  branch  is  reinforced  by 
the  new  movement  of  United  States  busi- 
ness opinkm.  In  many  ways  this  movement 
recalls  the  great  BriUsh  antitariff  drive  of 
m.  century  ago.  That  drive,  remember,  was 
led  by  two  public-qiirited  Manchester  busi- 
nessmen named  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright,  who  argxied  correctly  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  no 
longer  served  by  protective  tariffs.  So  Brit- 
ain adopted  free  trade — and  free  trade  made 
Britain  great.  Some  such  nravement  has 
been  long  overdue  in  the  United  States, 
whose  self-intereet,  as  Congress  has  yet  to 
undarstand.  Ilea  overwhelmingly  in  main- 
taining or  Increasing  ex(>orts  rather  than 
stifling  imports.  j 

THX  LATTB-VAT  tXtBatJIB  AMD  BUCHT8  < 

The  trouble,  at  least  until  recently,  was 
that  bustuaaaes  bensfltlsg  from  exports  were 
dispersed  and  indifferent,  while  those  that 
were  afraid  of  being  hurt  were  concentrated 
and  active.  The  tide  seems  to  be  turning. 
Take  tor  example  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion made  last  Hovember  by  the  Detroit 
'Board  of  Commerce,  which  may  someday  be 
reckoned  as  a  considerable  event  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  board  came  out  flatly  for  free  trade. 
It  argued  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
the  point  where  high  tariffs  do  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  labor,  consumers,  and 
tnd-ostry.  It  derided  the  old  fear  that  cheap 
foreign  labor  will  drive  down  American  liv- 
ing standards;  actually  foreign  labor  is  often 
expensive,  not  cheap,  becaiise  it  is  much 
less  productive;  and  on  balance  Detroit  pro- 
<luctlvity  is  so  great  that  many  foreign  pro- 
diicers  would  find  it  bard  to  compete  even 
If  we  had  no  tariffs  at  all.  "World  trade  is 
•  two-way  street."  the  board  argued.  "We 
cannot  forever  continue  to  sell,  if  we  re- 
luse  to  buy:  nor  Is  it  wise  to  continue  to  give 
away  the  products  of  this  Nation  while  re- 
fusing to  accept  payment  in  kind  from 
abroad.  This  will  serve  only  to  Impoverish 
our  peoples,  lower  our  standard  of  living, 
mnd  deplete  our  national  reeoxirces.'* 

The  board  recommended  the  elimination 
of  quotas,  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Buy 
American  Act.  revision  of  customs  regula- 
tions, the  enactment  of  a  new,  expanded. 
long-term  trade  act  to  supplant  the  present 
Inadequate  Trade  Agreements  Act.  SlgnUl- 
eantly,  many  ot  the  board's  6,000  members. 
Including  the  auto  makers  and  their  sup- 
pliers, are  exporters.  If  the  United  States 
vent  back  to  high  tariffs,  and  annual  exports 
consequently  dropped  to  $5  billion  or  $6  bil- 
lion, one  out  of  seven  Detroiters,  it  is  estl- 
BMted.  would  be  out  of  a  )ob.  And  the 
board's  president  Is  John  S.  Coleman,  who 
Is  also  president  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.,  which  benefits  by  tariffs  but 
would  benefit  more  if  It  could  export  freely. 
The  board  sent  out  8,000  copies  of  pam- 
phlets stating  its  position.  The  response  was 
•o  enthusiastic  that  it  had  to  send  out  940.- 
000  more.  Since  then  It  has  been  deluged 
with  10.000  letters  of  approTai,  many  from 
businessmen.  (Only  one  letter.  Mr.  Cole- 
man says,  was  hostile,  and  it  was  from  a 
rawhMs  manuXaoturar  who  ownplalned  that 


f^3r«lgn  rawhide,  admitted  duty-free  would 
put  him  out  of  business.)  The  board  re- 
Ijrlnted  a  sampling  of  the  letters  and  dis- 
trfbuted  them  to  other  chambers.  Members 
of  Congress,  etc. 

The  fcnelgn  commerce  committee  ot  the 
New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
drew  up  a  statement  of  policy  something  like 
that  issued  by  the  Detroit  group.  "When 
military  aid  is  reduced  and  economic  aid  Is 
eliminated,  a  contlnuoiis  flow  of  exports  from 
the  United  States,  essential  to  a  prosperous 
economy,  requires  that  we,  a  great  creditor 
nation,  act  as  a  creditor.  When  we.  as  a 
nation,  cease  to  give  away  our  goods,  we 
must  accept  goods  in  exchange."  Owing  to 
opposition,  by  the  American  Siigar  Cane 
League,  however,  the  New  Orleans  chamber 
took  no  action  on  the  committee's  statement. 
But  the  eighth  annual  Mississippi  Valley 
world  trade  conference,  to  be  held  in  New 
Orleans  on  April  16-18,  will  consider  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  that  of  the  Detroit  board. 
"Balance  trade  to  reduce  aid."  is  the  con- 
ference's motto.  Other  organizational  activ- 
ity: 

Warren  Lee  Plerson,  chairman  of  Trans 
World  Airliaes  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  citlaens'  conunission  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  independent  advice 
on  imports  the  United  States  can  accept  with 
little  danger  to  United  States  industry. 

Allan  Kline,  head  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  argues  that  the  United 
States  exports  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
In  dairy  products  as  it  Imports,  and  urges 
dairymen  not  to  object  to  dairy  importa.  The 
worst  danger,  he  says,  is  the  demagog  "who 
takes  a  little  piece  of  the  farm  problem  and 
forgets  all  the  rest  of  the  problem."  and  then 
comes  up  with  an  answer  favorable  to  the 
people  he  wants  to  please. 

The  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters has  set  up  a  committee  consisting  of 
world-trade  associations,  forelgn-conuneroe 
departments  of  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.. 
and  Is  formulating  a  1953  action  program 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  repeal  of  the  so-called  Buy  American  Act. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  released  to  its  members  an  exhaustive 
antlprotectionist  report  on  international 
trade  issues  prepared  by  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

CSD'a.  attitude  la  well  known:  It  has  led 
the  movement  for  reducing  trade  tiarrlers. 
A  I.OT  or  THiinciNa 

Contrary  to  some  of  its  detractors,  this 
movement  ia  not  being  fomented  by  big 
business,  but  draws  its  strength  from  think- 
ing tHislnessmen  of  all  kinds.  For  every  L.  L. 
Colbert  of  Chrysler,  who  says  that  the  United 
States  must  foster  a  freer  flow  of  exports 
and  imports,  there  are  half  a  dozen  rela- 
tively small  bxislnessmen  who  feel  the  same 
way.  Take  Charles  H.  Percy,  president  of 
Chicago's  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  Since  cameras 
and  parts  en}oy  IS  to  4S  percent  protection 
(which  some  in  the  business  regard  as  too 
little),  nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Percy 
what  foreign  competition,  with  its  cheap 
labor  costs,  can  mean.  But  Mr.  Percy  also 
understands  how  advanced  United  States 
technology  is.  Bell  &  Howell,  for  one  thing, 
is  very  advanced  in  sound -reproducing 
equipment,  and  would  like  to  wire  the  world 
for  sound.  It  Is  Mr.  Percy's  oonvlction  that 
in  the  long  run  freer  trade  is  bound  to  come, 
and  Americans  are  bound  to  be  better  off  for 
it.  So  he  has  set  up  within  Bell  ft  Howell 
an  executive  group  whose  ma)or  aaslgnaMnt 
is  to  appraise  what  would  happen  to  the 
company  if  tariffs  were  (1)  reduced  by  50 
percent,  or  (2)  alK^ished  entirely.  "People 
must  do  a  lot  <tf  thinking  about  the  subject 
of  trade."  he  sajrs.  "They  should  ask  them- 
selves, among  other  things.  How  do  we  stand? 
What  does  foreign  aid  cost?  What  would  the 
mdjustment  coatt  No  subject  la  mor«  im- 
portaat  todaj." 


Or  Usten  to  Ken  L.  Lott.  assistant  manager 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  of  Mobile. 
Ala.:  "The  countries  of  the  free  world  are 
looking  today  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship. The  economy  of  the  free  world  can 
only  b«  brought  to  a  level  of  stability  If  other 
countries  are  allowed  to  sell  a  suSdent 
amount  of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  with  which  to  accumulate  the  dollar 
exchange  necessary  to  purchase  oonunodltles 
In  the  United  States.  The  United  SUtes 
must  come  to  the  table  with  clean  hands 
Itself  before  It  can  expect  the  other  naUona 
of  the  world  to  do  likewise." 

Or  to  W.  Holway  Hill,  vies  president  of 
Boston's  State  Street  Trust  Co.:  "The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  liberalise  our  tariffs — and 
keep  on  liberalizing  them." 

Or  to  Harris  Mcintosh,  president  of  the 
Toledo  Scale  Co..  which  benefits  from  tariffs. 
"What  we'd  Uke."  he  laughs,  "is  to  lower 
tariffs  on  everything — except  scales."  But 
Toledo  Scale  Is  also  an  exporter,  and  on  bal- 
ance Mr.  Mcintosh  thinks  that  tariffs  should 
be  reduced  gradually,  say  by  a  percent  a  year, 
"so  that  defense  industries  are  not  injured 
and  others  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
adjustments." 

The  protectionist  movement,  it  is  true,  la 
well  organized  and  still  powerful  and  vigi- 
lant. The  American  Tariff  League  goes  right 
on  turning  out  and  distributing  6jOOO  of  its 
well-edited  monthly  Topics.  Much  of  United 
States  labor  is  still  protectionist,  and.  of 
COIUT9,  there  are  plenty  of  buainessmen  who 
still  see  red  at  the  mere  mention  of  free 
trade.  '"The  only  thing  that  made  our  coun- 
try great  is  the  protective  tariff  to  protect  us 
from  the  cheap  labor  abroad,"  says  H.  &. 
Culleh.  the  Boiiston  oil  and  cotton  man. 
"Thos«  people  haven't  developed  in  2,000 
years.  They've  been  letting  the  flies  eat  their 
children's  eyes  out  all  that  time.  If  they  take 
our  tariff  off,  it's  Just  a  matter  of  time  helon 
the  American  people  will  be  livii^  like 
them." 

And  here  is  part  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  Leag\ie's  statement  of  policy:  "From 
the  standpoint  of  national  sacnrlty  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  produce  many 
items  thAt  might  be  produced  cheaper  else- 
where. *  *  *  A  review  of  duties  convinces  us 
that  a  system  of  free  trade  would  completely 
disrupt  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  Wide- 
spread unemployment,  lower  wage  rates, 
lower  profits,  and  the  complete  extinction  of 
many  Industries  would  iiMVitably  result  from 
a  policy  of  free  trade." 

But  among  businessmen  the  trend  Is  away 
from  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the 
old.  worn  arguments  and  toward  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  issues.  When  the  busi- 
nessman's interest  lies  in  Inereaalng  exports 
he  is  usually  aware  It  means  increasing  Im- 
ports. Even  when  his  interests  lie  squarely 
in  getting  protection,  he  often  suspecu  that 
he  cannot  buck  inevitable  change.  He  un- 
derstands, or  certainly  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand, that  United  States  foreign  policy. 
in  the  words  of  Sumner  SUchter.  needs  "an 
adequi^te  economic  foundation." 

THX  AOEOTTATS  FOUNDATIOIf 

Such  a  foundation  demands,  for  one 
thing,  that  we  try  to  import  as  much  as  wa 
export,  minus  what  we  Invest  or  give  away. 
In  1981  we  exported  roughly  $10  billion 
worth  of  goods  but  imported  a  little  less 
than  til  billion  worth.  Since  the  war  we 
have  ecported  about  $36  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  services  more  than  we  imported, 
which  we  offset  mostly  with  gifts;  that  is. 
the  American  standard  at  living  was  reduced 
by  precisely  that  amount.  Granted  there 
are  many  ways  of  dealing  with  the  overseas 
dollar  shortage.  We  can  and  probably  will 
give  a  few  more  billions  away;  we  can  and 
doubtless  will  invest  many  more  billions 
abroad;  foreign  nations  could  strengthen 
their  currencies  by  adc^ting  stricter  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  by  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, and  by  Integra  Ung  their  ecoiK>miea 
more  than  they  hava.    Qrantad  all  thU,  th« 
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fact  still  remains  that  the  United  States 
must  talbB  the  lead  by  increasing  Its  imports 
before  it  can  aak  the  cooperation  of  maliik- 
gerera.     One  doea  not  lead  by  following. 

Far  from  baing  perilous,  moreover,  taking 
the  lead  la  an  act  of  tmmitlgated  (if  en- 
lightened) self -interest.  It  means  not  taem- 
ly  more  business  for  exporters,  it  means 
smaller  donations  abroad  and  therefore 
lower  taxes  at  home,  a  higher  standard  of 
living  (because  we  can  buy  more  cheaply), 
and  a  unified  Western  World.  The  alter- 
native is  more  aid.  or  reduced  exports  and 
unemployment,  or  both;  and  perhaps  the 
breakdown  of  western  unity.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Stalin,  with  his  sharp  eye 
for  the  weaknesses  of  the  West,  has  assured 
us  openly  that  he  is  counting  on  tbe  "dis- 
integration of  a  united  all-embracing  world 
market  (making  for]  the  deepening  of  the 
general  crisis  of  the  capitalist  systmn." 


nro  take  the  le^.  however,  the  Uhlted 
States  should  first  take  at  least  four  spedflo 
steps: 

1.  It  should  not  merely  renew  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  but  frame  a  wholly  new 
tariff  act  to  replace  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act 
of  1930,  which  U  stUl  the  basic  law  of  tbe 
land.  The  Tt-ade  Agreements  Act  is  really  an 
amendment  of  Smoot-Hawley,  and  it  con- 
tains several  restrictions  that  have  ritiated 
its  effectiveness. 

One  Is  that  the  executive  cannot  negotiate 
any  tariff  reduction  of  more  than  50  percent 
below  the  duty  obtaining  In  1945.  This  arbi- 
trarily burdens  many  products  with  duties 
so  high  that  they  are  effectively  excluded. 
Another  restriction  Is  the  peril-point  amend- 
ment, ii^ich  requires  the  Tariff  Commission, 
a  bipartisan  fact-finding  body,  to  investigate 
products  under  negotiation  and  to  tell  the 
President  what  It  considers  tbe  maximum 
concession  that  might  be  made  without  caus- 
ing or  threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domes- 
tic industry.  If  the  President  grants  a  con- 
cession beyond  this  peril  point,  he  must  ex- 
plain to  Congress. 

Then  there  is  the  escape  clause,  which  au- 
thorizes the  President,  again  upon  the  Cum- 
cJsslon's  recommendation,  to  withdraw  or 
modify  a  concession  once  it  is  made  (aa  Tru- 
man had  to  In  the  case  of  fur-felt  hats)  U 
It  causes  or  threatens  serious  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry — a  serious  injury  all  too 
often  being  one  suffered  by  an  industry  with 
a  strong  lobby.  Again,  if  the  President  re- 
jects the  Commission's  findings,  as  Truman 
did  in  the  case  of  garlic  and  watchea,  ha 
must  explain  to  Congress. 

Both  the  peril-point  amendment  and  the 
escape  clause  have  effectively  deterred  for- 
eign producers  from  entering  the  United 
States  market.  As  Clarence  Randall  (p. 
97)  has  observed,  nobody  wants  to  spend 
money  to  develop  that  market  if  success 
brings  reaction  in  the  form  of  higher  tariffs. 

a.  Congress  should  enact  a  customs-simpli- 
fication act  that  will  not  only  simplify  pro- 
cedure but  define  clearly  the  method  of 
classifying  and  valuatlng  imports.  As  things 
now  stand,  for  example,  some  products  (par- 
ticularly chemicals)  wallow  in  egregiously. 
high  protection  becavise  United  States  and 
not  foreign  price  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
duties. 

3.  The  legislative  riders  that  are  lumped 
together  imder  the  title  "Buy  American  Act" 
should  be  repealed.  Thf^y  compel  the  Oov- 
emment  as  purchaser  to  discriminate  against 
foreign  sellers. 

4.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  right 
to  set  import  quotas  should  be  gradually 
eliminated,  and  section  104  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  which  gives  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  power  to  i-estrict  arbitrar- 
ily Imports  of  fats  and  oils,  peanuts,  rice, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products, 
should  be  repealed. 

Mn.l,niTK   AMD  MOIXT 

All  this  may  sasm  obvious  snough.  How- 
$T«r,  it  does  not  seem  so  obvlovis  to  many  in 


Oongreas,  and  the  prospect  Is  not  any  too 

bright  that  Congress  will  do  what  it  shpuld 
about  all  or  any  of  these.  This,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  expected.  It  is  not  by  advocating  the 
interests  ot  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  one 
usually  gets  elected  to  Congress,  and  It  Is 
not  by  slighting  one's  State  or  district  that 
one  stays  there.  And  It  is  a  rare  Congress- 
man who,  when  he  has  to  display  himself  be- 
fore his  own  constituents  as  either  a  states- 
man or  a  politician,  deliberately  chooees  to 
be  the  former. 

The  Important  committees  In  the  83d  Con- 
gress are  heavily  loaded  with  legislators  who 
are  anything  but  cordial  to  the  concept  of 
freer  trade.  The  powerful  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  concerns  Itself,  among 
other  things,  with  revenue,  customs,  and 
tariffs,  does  have  its  Btko,  of  Virginia,  and 
FuiivDDis,  of  Vermont,  who  are  for  liberalia- 
Ing  the  law.  But  it  also  has.  as  chairman. 
MnxiKnr,  of  Colora<k>,  who  fought  ably  and 
In  the  end  successfully  to  include  the  peril- 
point  provision  and  escape  clause  in  the 
Ttads  Agreements  Act. 

One  of  the  newest  additions  to  the  com- 
mittee, moreover,  is  Senator  Oxoais  "Moixt" 
MAUtHfS.  of  Nevada,  a  self-taught  "expert" 
who  has  done  a  lot  of  thinking  abovit  tariffs 
and  trade  and  is  anxious  to  discharge  his  sa- 
gacity where  it  will  do  most  good  (or  harm). 
He  beUeves  that  "trade  not  aid"  is  a  dang«-- 
ous  slogan,  and  that  freer  trade  means  divid- 
ing our  wealth  with  Surope  and  getting 
nothing  except  unemployment  in  return. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
corresponding  on  its  side  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  is  now  headed  by  Damixl  Boat, 
of  New  York,  wlu>  has  spent  a  fair  part  of 
his  33  years  in  Congress  denouiu;ing  low  tar- 
iffs and  shuddering  at  the  phrase  "free 
trade." 

USnJCT-KZMDSD  moTBcnoMisic 

If  Congress  should  let  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  expire,  the  Executive  would  be 
imable  to  negotiate  new  concessions,  the 
agreements  negotiated  since  the  war  could 
not  be  renewed  when  they  expire,  and  the 
country  would  head  right  back  to  the  high 
Smoot-Hawley  level  of  1930.  It  is  not  likely 
Congress  will  let  that  happen.  But  as  this  is 
written.  Congress  certainly  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered how  important  it  is  to  liberalise  the 
act.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Representative 
Scnooia.  of  Oallfomla,  who  seems  to  repre- 
sent mostly  the  into^sts  of  the  California 
winegrowers,  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would,  in  effect,  withdraw  the  President's 
right  to  overrule  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

As  things  now  stand.  Congress  seems  un- 
likely to  do  anything  about  the  quotas  set 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Similar- 
ly, the  outlook  for  repeal  of  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can provisions  does  XK>t  look  too  good, 
though  a  bill  to  that  effect  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Fsanx  Smith,  of 
MississlppL 

In  short.  President  Xlsenhower  may  get  a 
customs-simpUflcation  act  and  doubtless  will 
get  a  new  trade  act.  But  he  almost  sxirely 
wUl  have  to  fight  hard  to  get  a  liberalised 
customs  act  and  a  new  and  bett»  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  mood  of  Congress,  one 
of  district-minded  protectionism,  once  again 
trails  behind  public  (4;>inlon. 

What  the  administration  ahould  do,  of 
course.  Is  go  to  the  people.  It  should  wrap 
up  freer  trade  in  an  appealing  package  that 
will  Inclixie  a  program  for  Europe  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  that  will  answer  ques- 
tions and  spike  fears,  that  will  clarify  and 
dramatize  the  real  benefits  of  freer  trade  to 
consumer  and  taxpayer. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration  Is 
r«ported  to  be  considering  the  appointment 
of  a  kind  of  citizens'  commission,  something 
like  the  Harriman  Committee  of  Nineteen 
that  formulated  the  Marshall  plan,  to  get  the 
tacts  straight  and  recommend  a  national 


poUcy.  The  commission  would  Include  no- 
table citizens  from  Industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, and  Govemment.  preferably  people  not 
already  too  well  known  t<x  being  advocates 
of  free  trade.  It  would  Investigate  such  sub- 
jects as  the  dollar  shortage,  the  blocks  to 
trade  that  exist  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 
It  wotUd  have  a  report  ready  in  time  for  the 
debate  on  renewing  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Some  of  the  questions  such  a  commission 
might  tackle: 

1.  How  shotUd  the  United  States  handle 
the  problem  of  the  controls  and  restrictions 
maintained  by  other  countries?  Should  it 
insist  they  make  a  concession  for  every  one 
we  make,  or  should  It  go  ahead  unilaterally 
and  put  on  the  pressure  later? 

2.  If  tariffs  and /quotas  were  reduced  to 
the  vanishing  point,  which  Industries  would 
be  likely  to  be  affected,  and  how  much? 
Dr.  Pkiuefs  analysis  seems  valid,  hot  a  dti- 
zens'  commission  would  doubtless  like  to 
make  one  of  Its  own. 

3.  As  for  those  few  industries  that  are  in- 
di^uubly  vital  to  defense  and  indlsputablf 
incapable  of  surviving  foreign  price  compe- 
tition (e.  g.,  certain  optical  glass  and  chem- 
icals) shouklnt  they  be  directly  subsidized 
rather  than  tariff-proteeted? 

4.  And  what  about  oosnpanlw  and  Indus- 
tries that  would  suffer  unfairly  by  tariff  re- 
duction?  Althotigh  fewer  would  be  hurt 
than  the  protectionists  make  out.  Justice  axxd 
practical  politics  call  for  some  means  of  dla- 
tributing  the  cost  over  the  whole  community. 
One  tactical  wealcneas  of  the  case  for  free 
trade  has  been  its  reliance  on  the  long-run 
argument.  Some  companies,  payrolls,  and 
towns  probably  would  be  hard  hit.  and  people 
who  had  in  good  faith  devoted  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  to  a  business  might  find  them- 
selves out  of  Jobs.  It  Is  not  enotigh  to  ten 
them  they  must  suffer  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  everything  will  work  out  In  the  long 
run. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  given  the  problem  more 
attention  than  Michael  aellperln.  author  of 
the  IVade  of  Nations.  He  would  rqilaoe  the 
Tariff  Commission  with  what  might  be  called 
a  tariff  liquidation  board,  which  would  in- 
vestigate damage  claims  and  decide  on 
awards.  The  awards  would  be  paid  not  as  a 
subsidy  but  as  a  kind  of  liquidation  in- 
demnity. 

"In  order  to  be  eligible  for  thla  Indemnity," 
Mr.  Heilperin  explains,  "a  company  would 
first  have  to  try  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new 
situation.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Board 
might  well  be  to  help  companiea  so  adjust 
themselves.  The  Board  might  assist  smaller 
companies,  for  example,  with  technical  and 
managerial  talent.  It  might  organize  facili- 
ties for  retraining  workers.  Since  the  transi- 
tion from  the  present  to  lower  tariff  levels 
would  be  gradual,  most  companies  would 
probably  make  the  transition  without  out- 
side help.  Liquidation  indemnity  would  be 
paid  only  to  marginal  enterprises  and  only 
after  everything  else  had  failed. 

"The  Board  would,  of  cotuve.  be  a  burden 
for  the  taxpayer.  But  today  he  pays  roughly 
$5  billion  a  year  in  foreign  aid  to  enable  ex- 
ports to  continue  at,  their  present  ]3vel, 
while,  as  consvimer.  he  pays  more  for  the 
goods  he  buys  than  he  wo\ild  under  free 
trade.  The  expenditures  of  a  Tariff  Liqui- 
dation Board  are  certain  to  be  far  leas  and 
are  also  certain  to  Increase  the  all-arovuid 
productive  efficiency  of  the  American  econo- 
my." 

But  even  with  all  these  and  many  mora 
questions  answered,  the  Commission's  work 
could  easily  go  for  naught  vmless  It  was  sup- 
ported by  business  and  labor.  The  counti7 
needs  Industries  tliat  are  willing  to  make  ges- 
tures that  mean  som«thing.  Now  that  the 
Detroit  Brard  of  Commerce  has  nmde  its 
great  statement,  why  doesnt  the  impreg- 
nable motor  Industry,  which  merely  outpro- 
duces the  rest  of  the  world  by  5  to  1.  make 
the  gesture  of  asking  to  have  the  disgraceful 
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10-p«Mnt  tariff  on  pMMf>i«r  eun  rwaovMt 
Tbtt  oountrj  natd*  more  organlMUona  Mid 
m«n  that  not  only  ur«  ablt  to  gl^  Moh  oAbw 
p»p  talks  but  know  anoufh  about  Um  Imum 
to  taka  tba  floor  batora  wall-prlmad  and 
toufh-mindad  oonfraaalonal  eommittata.  X% 
natda.  In  abort,  mora  Oobdana  and  Brtgbta. 
In  a  nation  that  honota  and  rawarda  tha  art 
ot  pwcuaalon  ao  aplandldly.  thU  la  auralj  not 
too  laria  an  ordar. 


WtrMMUsiMt 


SZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  — *— *''»"'**'''*^ 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSEMTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  March  IS.  19Si 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  interesting  article  from 
Columbia,  the  monthly  publication  is- 
sued by  the  Knights  of  Colimibus: 
Thb  Cbubch  Has  Tdbkb)  to  Ambuca 
(By  AlTln  Dllg.  C.  8.  P.) 
Last  October  12,  Blsbop  Pulton  J.  Sheen 
hurried  aboard  a  plane  at  New  York's  La- 
Oviardla  alrjKirt.  His  excellency  flew  north 
to  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  help  open  a  vast. 
8-day  mission  exhibition  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exxx>sltlon  grounds.  This  exhibition 
now  seems  destined  to  beconie  the  parent  of 
a  whole  plan  of  exhibitions,  for  the  plan  be- 
hind the  Springfield  aSalr  made  a  lot  of  im- 
portant people  take  thought. 

As  the  huge  exhibition  progressed,  the 
policymakers  for  America's  missionary  move- 
ment began  wondering.  Is  the  Springfield 
idea  the  ticket  to  mission  expansion  in  the 
world?  After  it  was  all  over,  most  American 
mission  leaders  were  convinced  that  the 
Idea  Is  at  least  a  big  part  of  the  ticket. 

The  upshot  of  It  all  Is  that  before  1953 
la  out,  you  wUl  see  seven  tremendous  mis- 
sion exhibitions  In  seven  major  eastern  cities. 
The  first  of  the  mammoth  exhibitions  will 
be  held  from  April  19  to  April  24  In  Boston, 
from  May  17  to  May  21  in  St.  Louis,  and  from 
May  31  to  Jime  6  In  New  York  City.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  months  the  exhibition  will  come 
off  In  four  other  population  centers  east  of 
Chicago. 

This  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  nation- 
wide, 4-year  series  to  tell  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican Catholic  In  the  average  parish  how  vital 
he  Is  to  the  world  missions. 

The  whole  new  mission-education  pro- 
gram will  basically  follow  the  so-called 
Springfield  plan,  a  comprehensive  public 
relations  blueprint  for  the  Catholic  mlasion- 
ary  movement  of  the  world.  Arranged  In 
Springfield  to  highlight  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  In  that  diocese,  the  exhibition  turned 
out  to  be  the  largest  and  most  successful 
mission  display  ever  held  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  ChTirch  at  Work."  as  the  Springfield 
exhibition  was  titled,  ran  from  October  12 
to  the  19th  and  employed  over  500  priests, 
brothers  and  sisters  from  127  religiovis  com- 
munities and  lay  mission  organizations. 
Their  200  booths  were  spread  over  3  acres  of 
space  in  one  of  the  largest  one-floor  halls  in 
Massachusetts. 

TO  man  these  booths  the  mission  personnel 
of  the  Catholic  world  assembled  in  Spring- 
field. There  were  priests  recently  expelled 
from  Chinese  "brain  washing"  camps.  There 
were  the  White  Fathers  who  work  with  the 
Moslems  in  Arabia.  There  were  men  recently 
retiimed  from  the  headhunters  in  the  still 
uncivilized  portions  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


from  tha  Mta|«a  In  Bornao,  and  from  Molo« 
kal>  lapara. 

orroaTUNiif  to  utof  aaomts 

8oor«a  of  alatani  ohattad  Informally  with 
tha  Sprlngftald  tolfei,  alitara  who  had  workad 
among  tha  poatwar  Japanaaa,  woman  who 
had  triad  to  raaoh  tha  untouehablaa  ot  India, 
and  othara  praparlng  to  laata  (or  tha  Intarlor 
of  South  Afrtoa. 

Tha  home  mlsalons  with  tha  itraaa  eantarad 
on  tha  Amartoan  toana — tha  unehurehad  In 
our  rural  araaa.  and  tha  neo-pagan  ot  tha  big 
elty.  tor  axampla — also  had  thair  rapraaanta- 
tlvaa  thara  from  United  Btataa-born  eom- 
munltlaa  such  as  tha  PauUsta.  tha  Trini- 
tarians, and  Olanzaary.   It  waa  a  vast  display. 

Tha  whole  sprawling  outlay  was  aimed 
ehlefly  at  the  worklngman  and  housawlfa. 
the  unpretentious  grown  folks  from  tha  par- 
ishes of  Springfield.  This  Is  in  contrast  to 
the  large  vocation  exhibitions  for  youth  held 
In  recent  years  In  Buffalo.  Brooklyn,  and  at 
Fordham  Univenilty  In  the  Bronx.  The 
Springfield  exhlbl'.ion  was  engineered  to  raise 
the  eyes  of  the  average  Catholic  layman  above 
the  limits  of  his  own  individual  parish  so  he 
can  looK  out  on  the  magnificently  sweeping 
horlaon  of  the  universal  church. 

Not  that  this  ap)peal  to  the  grown  folks  did 
away  with  the  vocational  value  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. On  the  contrary.  The  very  Indirect- 
ness of  the  approach  was  likely  Its  most  tell- 
ing feature  with  the  young  people.  The  type 
of  young  fellow  or  girl  the  rellgioxis  life  needs 
generally  is  not  won  by  the  direct,  hard- 
selling  vocational  drive.  Youth  will  not  be 
pressured  into  the  religious  strte.  Pressure 
in  such  an  important  matter  grates  on  their 
native  sense  of  i>ersonal  freedom,  and  they 
rear  back.  The  mission  exhibition,  however, 
supplied  Springfield's  young  set  with  the 
offhand  opp>ortunlty  to  "shop  around"  with- 
out fear  of  commitments  or  the  betrayal  of 
secret  and  uncerl^ln  leanings.  And  what  Is 
an  equally  Important  factor,  mom  and  dad 
were  there  too,  t>eing  sold  all  the  while  on 
the  mission  movement.  Their  sympathy  can 
Stimulate  a  vocation.  Their  Insensltiveness 
can  blight  it  also. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  vast  mission 
display  seemed  most  successful  with  the  men 
of  Springfield — the  Sears-Roebuck  floorman. 
the  plasterer,  the  Ivmiber  salesman,  the  ex- 
GI.  the  young  college  fellow  there  with  his 
girl.  Considering  the  average  man's  psycho- 
logical outlook,  this  was  bound  to  be.  for  the 
male  mind  unconscloxisly  thinks  in  terms  of 
concrete  realities.  A  man  likes  to  see  his 
church  doing  things  in  a  big  way.  He  wants 
to  see  results.  The  Catholic  men  of  Spring- 
field saw  Just  that,  and  they  went  away  better 
Catholics  for  what  they  saw. 

When  the  exhlbiUon  closed  167,000  people 
had  taken  over  28  tons  of  literatxire  and  at- 
tended a  series  of  204  lectures  and  movies. 
Roughly  estimating  that  25,000  were  non- 
Catholics  or  folks  who  had  come  back  for  the 
second  and  third  time,  the  fact  still  stands 
that  better  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
Springfield  diocese  of  297.000  Catholics 
visited  the  exhibition. 

Should  a  like  propcn-tlon  of  over  51  percent 
attend  the  exhibition  In  an  archdiocese  such 
as  Philadelphia  with  1,071,000  Catholics — or 
If  only  25  percent  attend  for  that  matter — 
the  crowds  will  be  overwhelming.  Humanly 
speaking,  nothing  will  be  more  effective  as  a 
"shot  in  the  arm"  to  the  missionaries  than 
tremendous  crowds,  for  every  missionary  re- 
alizes that  In  God's  providence  he  has  to 
rely  on  an  understanding  laity  if  the  1,600,- 
000,000  still  In  paganism  Is  to  be  reached. 

One  thing  clearly  evident  from  Springfield 
was  that  the  average  grown  Catholic  leaving 
such  a  huge  mission  display  comes  away 
without  a  full  understanding  of  any  one  mis- 
sionary community  or  any  one  mission  field. 
There  is  simply  too  much  to  be  seen  too 
quickly.  But  the  Ia3rman  does  leave  with  a 
healthy,  overall  appreciation  of  the  general 


problama  and  actlvlttaa  of  tha  Catholle  mla* 
Bions  tha  world  over.  Thia  la  praelaaly  tha 
aantimant  tha  mlaaioni  aaoratartat  In  Waah* 
Ington.  D.  C.  hopaa  to  taava  with  tvary  dio* 
oaaa  In  whleh  It  lohadulaa  tha  ashibltion. 

A  highly  tavorabla  ovartona  ot  tha  asht* 
bitlon  not  oonaldarad  tn  drawing  up  tha 
original  plana,  ona  which  davaiopad  ovar  tha 
•  days  into  a  apaelal  intaraat  for  many  ot 
tha  homa  miaaionarlaa,  waa  tha  impraaaion 
tha  ashlbitlon  mada  on  inqulalUva  non- 
Oathoilea.  Tha  complata  eovaraga  givan  tha 
whola  affair  by  tha  aacular  praaa  brought 
non-Catholloa  to  tha  aspoaltlon  grounds  in 
surprlalngly  larga  numbara.  Tha  aiaa  ot  tha 
dlaplay  amased  them.  After  all.  U  took  tha 
casual  visitor  stopping  Just  1  minute  at  each 
booth  over  S  hours  to  see  tha  entire  layout. 

The  vitality  of  the  church  was  tha  first  ot 
the  two  principal  impressions  to  strike  tha 
non-Catholic.  The  worldwide  activities  rep- 
resented at  Springfield  showed  this  1.900- 
year-old  institution  as  obviously  very  much 
alive,  still  on  the  march  and  driving  forward. 
Wrapped  up  with  this  impression  of  vitality 
was  the  note  of  strength  and  enthusiasm. 
The  non-Catholic  realised  that  his  own 
chivch  oould  never  assemble  a  mission  dla- 
play of  like  spirit  and  proportions. 

Catholicism's  universality,  brought  home 
In  a  graphic  manner,  was  the  second  impres- 
sion the  non -Catholic  took  away.  On  the 
floor  were  men  and  women  who  had  worked 
in  every  comer  ot  the  globe.  There  were 
different  religious  garbs,  different  nationali- 
ties, different  mission  fields,  different  psycho- 
logical outlooks.  The  non -Catholic  with  eyes 
to  see  could  sppreclate  that  while  the  church 
is  everywhere  the  same  In  her  basic  beliefs 
and  practices,  still  she  knows  how  to  prac- 
tice a  prudent  accommodation  In  noneasen- 
tlals  such  as  dress  and  architecture;  and  that 
she  finds  herself  at  hoai»  with  every  race, 
color,  and  culture. 

rsvoaABU  OfPaxasiOH 

A  thlBd  very  simple  human  element  to 
agreeably  Impress  numerous  non-Cathollcs 
was  the  approachablUty  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. It  was  one  of  the  few  times  many 
non-Cathollcs  ever  talked  with  a  priest  or 
sister,  and  It  pleased  them  to  meet  Catholic 
leaders  so  spontaneovisly  and  genuinely  af- 
fable. Ood  likely  used  the  Springfield  exhi- 
bition to  plant  in  numerous  non-Cathollcs 
that  Initial  attraction  to  the  church  which 
will  one  day  bloom  Into  the  full  flower  ot 
the  faith. 

Of  cotirse,  while  the  missionaries  made 
every  effort  to  leave  this  favorable  impres- 
sion wit^  the  non-Cathollcs  of  Springfield. 
It  was  t^be  s3rmpathy  and  personal  Interest 
of  the  Catholics  that  they  were  chiefly  try- 
ing to  win.  There  Is  no  hiding  the  fact  that 
behind  the  whole  Springfield  exhibition  and 
behind  the  ne*  4-year  plan  to  tell  the  United 
States  the  story  of  the  missions,  is  the  one 
great  desire  to  flre  in  American  Catholics  a 
zealous  and  active  interest  in  the  world 
missions. 

The  church,  you  see,  has  txirned  to  Amer- 
ica. She  looks  to  us  to  carry  forward  the 
mission  apostolate  which  Europe  has  borne 
•for  centuries,  but  which  she  can  bear  no 
longer.  Broken  by  two  world  wars,  gutted 
by  secularism  and  antlclerlcallsm.  with  one- 
third  of  her  Catholics  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, Europe  can  no  longer  supply  her  for- 
mer qu6ta  of  personnel,  let  alone  tha 
flnances.  needed  by  the  ever-widening  mis- 
sion front  of  the  church. 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  divine  providence  for  the  Job  ot 
caring  for  the  church's  missions  in  this  par- 
ticular a^e.  Here  in  the  States  Catholicism 
is  energetic,  resourceful,  and  spiritually 
sound,  we  have  the  numbers.  We  have  the 
means,  these  blessings  have  been  given  us 
not  to  hoard  but  to  use.  That  is  why  the 
church  now  turns  her  eyes  toward  us. 

While  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  take  up  the 
church's  mission  banner,  this  is  also  a  divine 
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ehantngt,  W«  muit  not  raO  that  dkananfa. 
It  wa  do,  not  only  wttl  tha  fatth  daganarata 
in  tha  miaaion  flalda  but  Aamhma  cathott- 
clam  wlU  also  auffar  frsm  thU  batrayal. 
Amartca  oaaaot  abaadoa  a  mambar  of 
Chriatl  graat  myatloal  h»ly  without  aattlaff 
la  motion  an  Ulaaai  whlca  wUl  and  by  Mp- 
plng  tha  atranfth  of  tha  whola  ehurA. 

Wow  that  tha  "hrlok  and  mortaf"  ati^a  «( 
our  davalopmaat  la  paatlng.  Amartca  muat 
begin  to  look  btyoad  tta  ptiA  boundarlaa. 
Our  church  U  catholic— ^mltataal— mada  to 
embrace  all  man.  Amarlcan  Oathollca  mual 
Uke  on  tha  vUlon  of  8t.  I*aul.  a  world  Hitcn 
whleh  look!  out  on  mankind  thrcfugh  tha 
•yaa  ot  tha  Divine  Savtor. 

Prom  Amartca  mora  ycutha  mxist  rtoa  up 
to  staff  the  chxireta'a  outptiata.  Out  of  Amer- 
ica must  emcrga  a  vibrant  lay  apostolate,  an 
apostolate  marked  with  a  sincere  and  aealoua 
interest  to  share  our  fait  a  with  mankind. 

But  It  la  especially  from  America  that 
piayw  azMl  sacrifices  most  coma.  In  tha 
final  analyata,  your  praytrs  and  your  saert- 
flces  spell  out  success  or  failure  for  those  men 
and  women  who  Uvc  to  give  Christ  to  tha 
world. 

TO  put  It  all  simply,  the  nationwide,  mis- 
sion-education plan  hopes  to  drive  home  the 
Idea  that  the  church  needs  you  even  as  you 
need  the  church.  The  mission  of  the  church 
to  your  mission.  The  success  of  the  church 
Is  your  success.  The  failure  of  the  church 
to  your  failure. 

As  a  divine  institution  the  church  cannot 
fall.  But  to  the  extent  that  It  to  an  institu- 
tion working  among  mer,  and  depending  on 
men.  It  may  falL  ActxiaUy  it  doea  tall  Inso- 
far as  you  fall  to  do  your  part. 

Within  the  next  4  yesrs  the  mission  sec- 
retariat hopes  to  bring  the  challenge  of  the 
missions  before  15.000.000  American  Cath- 
olics In  38  dloceaes  throughout  the  Nation. 
By  all  means  do  not  mlsK  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  exhibition  if  It  comes  to  your 
diocese. 


Pad  Harrcy  Is  Rigk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooMsur 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RHTIESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  li,  1953 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Paul  Hanrey,  of  Chicago,  is  one 
of  the  most  fearless  and  outstanding 
news  conunentators  in  this  country.  He 
is  heard  each  Sunday  night  at  10  p.  m., 
eastern  standard  time,  over  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  on  a  program 
called  Paul  Harvey  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Sunday  evening 
Mr.  Harvey  again  minced  no  words  in 
his  comments  on  the  present  political 
and  international  scene.  He  stated  that 
the  United  States  is  strong  because  she 
is  disciplined  by  God.  Many  of  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Harvey  is  coiTect  in  this  state- 
ment. There  are  times  that  we  have  our 
doubts. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  latest  Sunday  night 
broadcast  as  I  shall  insert  at  this  p<^t 
the  full  address  made  by  Mr.  Harvey. 
His  work  must  go  on. 

The  address  follows: 

We're  getting  more  educated  and  less  smart 
every  year.  Our  big  brains  are  sitting  around 
Washington    chewing   their    fingernails    up 


ril  tiM  albQfv.  woHftat  abovt  what 
going  to  do.  Oo  taaaa.  apandlng.  1  _ 
acoDoalitei.  afvarythlag— wanra  awaiting 
word  from  Mqmow  aa  to  what  wa  should  do. 
Tou  know  what  Moaeow  H  golBf  %o  aayt 
Kaap  apaadtaff.  Tou  know  what  hlrtory  to 
goUM  %e  My  about  iQttojT  Abovl  Iha  ptaaat 
whltik  r»U  M«  tha  MIM  wa  wtola  aad  tha 
volOM  latoad  aad  lowarad  and  tha  dtotalor 
whodtad  and  tha  fat  boy  who  %ook  hit  pttMt 
MDthiag. 

UtUa  or  nothing.  No.  whan  tha  avanto  vt 
our  ttma  hava  baaa  liftad  ao  pmi  tha  big 
onaa  rMaala  to  ba  raoordad.  hlitory  wUl  aay 
that  tha  graat  tragady  ot  thla  OoMan  Aga 
waa  that  our  Intallaotuala  llatanad  to  tha 
glbbarlah  ot  tha  oollacUviata.  and  ballavad. 
That's  about  aU  hUtory  wUl  ramambar  oC 
you  aiid  me,  that  oura  waa  the  era  In  which 
athetot  intallectuala  wcrahlplng  atcma. 
denied  Ood.  And  having  no  hereattar. 
sought  their  Utopia  here,  but  having  only 
mortal  men  to  rule  It.  tailed.  When  his- 
tory writes  ot  Britain's  man-wlth-umbrella, 
Oermany's  Uttle  Corporal.  Italy's  Unaao, 
and  our  Missouri  Musician.  It  will  be  to 
record  when  each  was  bom  and  died  and 

that  to  aU.    And  Malenkov.  too.  

Tom  Brown,  my  graaa-farmer  friend  from 
Honey  Creek,  Wto..  was  in  town  last  week. 
Together  we  tried  to  anticipate  history. 
And  the  way  we  figure,  God  and  the  devil 
are  still  trjrlng  to  decide  the  great  con- 
troversy in  1953.  Ood  has  more  meeting 
places,  but  Satan  has  the  most  missionaries. 
Now  Malenkov.  Now  what?  The  Com- 
munists still  want  'the  world.  The  United 
States  to  all  thiit  remains  in  the  way.  Here's 
the  plan,  devised  by  the  most  diaboUcaUy 
clever  peychologisto  who  ever  lived;  here's 
the  blueprint,  red  bordered.  They  wrote  It 
once  in  Marx,  again  in  Mein  Kampf.  We 
ignored  It.  Stalin  revised  it  with  a  device 
or  two  of  lito  own.  We  Ignored  it.  Ito  In- 
tellectual gospel  to  the  only  one  Malenkov 
knows.    Hall  Uve  by  it. 

Thto  to  it:  The  United  States  to  strong 
because  she  to  disciplined  by  God.  The 
Communtots  understand  dtodi^ina.  The 
Communists,  therefore,  take  thto  basic  al- 
legiance, and  Invert  It,  so  that  the  United 
States  at  America,  doing  what  they  consider 
their  "Christian  duty",  bankrupt  themselves. 
Here's  how:  Tyranny  wears  a  mask,  a 
smile,  the  perpetual  smile  of  good  intentions. 
Tyranny  promises  good  things,  all  the  right 
things,  will  be  government  guaranteed. 
Tyranny  promises  to  lift  the  aSalrs  of  men 
out  of  the  selfish  privata  hand,  place  them 
in  the  benevolent  political  hand.  That's 
the  idea.  Who  can  restot  the  good  inten- 
tion? What  Christian  suspects  the  Commu- 
nist hand  at  the  political  elbow,  disguised 
as  a  sdenttot.  a  professor,  a  mlntotw— al- 
ways a  humanitarian.  So  thousands  of  good 
men  of  ^»£h  purpose  fall  for  it.  go  out  to 
meet  It.  give  it  a  ride. 

But.  the  cost.  There  to  the  delayed  action 
spring  on  the  bear  trap.  The  cost — ^there  Is 
the  device  of  destruction,  the  taxes,  the 
deficits,  the  flat  money.  In  1953  the  value 
at  America's  saved  dollar  to  more  than  half 
way  down  toward  the  price  of  scri^  paiper. 
But  not  yet  worthleaa.  Some  even  talk  tax 
cuta,  mcH-e  cents  in  the  dollar,  economies, 
tuck  pointing  the  crumbling  fiscal  structure. 
So  Malenkov  rattled  the  Iron  Cvirtaln  louder, 
threw  another  shuddering  scare  into  the 
Americans.  The  briefcase  warriors  took  the 
microphones,  warned  of  terrible  dangers, 
Commxintot  perlto.  Day  after  day.  the  grim 
reminders  of  atom  bombs  and  hundreds  of 
Red  divisions.  Pear  spreads,  confusion 
spreads,  spending  spurts  hlghei^-hlgher  than 
man's  imagination.     All  part  of  the  plan. 

Then,  throiigh  the  Intellectuato,  the  word 
Is  passed.  The  only  safety,  the  only  security 
In  the  atomic  age  to  collective  security.  And 
new  wel^t  Is  hnng  around  the  American's 
ne<^    More  foreign  aid  to  reluctant  alUea 


Who  raCon  to  tooio:  laort  QaMad  Matw  foot 
aoMlara  on  aU  eoathMata,  Amarleaa  Navlai 
on  aavaa  aaaa.  Amarteaa  air  baaaa  on  atrataglo 
lalaadi    ooltocUva  ■aourtty.    A&dthara^tha 


Aad  thara^  tha  baar  itv^  battad  with 
raapoMlbUlUaa  and  triggarad  to  our  avap- 
orating  dollar,  tha  Oattad  ttataa  to  ihaUlat 
out  60  btUloaa  a  yaar  for  a  mw  war  with 
tha  old  ona  not  yat  paid  for.  Bhalva  tho 
tax  cuta  rigaonbnto  tho  aoonoMtoa.  Vor* 
gat  ouraalvaa.  •<RatpoaatblUUaa.>*  tha  Oom- 
muntot  volcaa  kaap  whtopatlBg.  "Twi  must 
not  ahMc  laapoaalbUltlaa  thruat  upon  you.** 
Bo  Waahlagton  ruahaa  aoroaa  tha  world  with 
bundlaa  ot  bUlloni  to  meat  raaponslbUltlaa. 
TCaap  spending.**  tha  whlapars  parslst.  "Itl 
your  duty— at  homa.  abroad  kaap  apand- 
tng."  Everybody  stand  In  a  circle,  our  handa 
In  each  othar'fe  pockata — IndlTlduala.  natlnna. 
everyttody.  That's  coUectlvlam.  tha  alUy 
game  the  American's  cant  seam  to  raalst.  and 
cant  possibly  win. 

There  will  ba  no  change  under  Malenkov. 
The  Kremlin  has  never  had  It  so  good.    Ba 
still  has  Ms  agents  In  the  field.    Americans 
are  anxious  about  the  enemy  at  the  Rhine. 
Malenkov  has  hto  men  in  Detroit  and  tha 
District  erf  Columbia,  appearing  aa  American 
as  Alger  Hiss  or  as  British  aa  Dean  A<^eson: 
suave,  educated.  IntellectnaL   Talking  ethlca, 
clamoring  for  democratic  action,  while  the 
wet-nursed    United    States    ot    America    la 
growing  soft;  still  has  energy,  still  has  intel- 
ligence,  but   litUe    faith.     And    that's   the 
stlckum  which  alwsys  held  the  two  together. 
Now  we  are  afraid.     Once  we  were   not 
afraid.    Know  what  we  did?    Ruled  a  whole 
bemlQ>here    with   the   Golden   Etule.     Tha 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  Just  short  of  an  Inter- 
national Golden  Rule.    We  said  we'd  stay  out 
of  (me  another's  business  or  else.    And  wa 
did.    Without  thto  doctrine  there  would  hava 
been  perpetual  warfare  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Cape  Horn.   We  invited  the  Britlrfi  thumb 
and  the  Dutch  finger  and  the  Prench  heel  to 
get  out.    And  here  people  have  lived  moatty 
in  peace. 

Now  the  United  Statea,  which  might  sat 
such  an  example  for  the  whole  world,  to  in- 
stead losing  its  grip  on  Itself.  ITvese  next 
words  I  shall  read  directly  from  Mr.  Olbbon'a 
Decline  and  Pail  ot  the  Roman  Kn^iire. 
These  are  the  historian's  live  baale  raasona 
why  Rome  fell: 

1.  The  rapid  Increase  In  divorce;  the  un- 
dermining of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  tha 
home,  which  to  the  basta  of  h\unaa  society. 
3.  Higher  and  higher  taxes,  spending  of 
public  moneys  for  bread  and  drctvea. 

3.  The  mad  craze  for  irieasure;  sporta  bo- 
eomlng  every  year  mora  exdttng  and  noora 
brutal. 

4.  The  buUdlng  of  gigantic  armamenta 
when  the  real  enemy  la  within;  the  decad- 
ence of  the  people. 

6.  Hie  decay  of  religion;  faith  fading  Into 
a  mete  form.  Losing  tou<*  with  life  and 
becoming  Impotent  to  guide  the  peof^. 

Why  dont  our  Intrtlectoala  get  smart. 
Profit  from  history's  failures  Instead  of  imi- 
tating them.  And  if  they  dont.  Ill  tell  you 
something — we  unlnteilectuals  are  going  to 
be  heard  from  again.  Christianity  began 
with  a  htmdful  of  imeducated  fishermen, 
down  here  on  the  grassroots,  taxpayer, 
draftee.  keep-up-with-the-Ooneses,  level, 
and  there's  still  some  faith. 

It's  we  mechanical  scienttots  who  ara 
always  having  to  ball  you  political  and  eco- 
nomic scientista  out  of  the  soup  with  our 
taxes  and  o\ir  war  axes;  oxa  guns  and  our 
sons.  Thto  middle-class  American  to  getting 
a  little  sick  of  being  the  middleman;  caught 
In  the  big  squeeze  between  the  intellectuato 
and  the  revc^utlonarles.  So  stop  practicing 
your  brain-washing  on  us.  The  collectives  all 
have  died  yoimg.  The  American  Idea,  despite 
your  stranglebcAd.  stm  Uvea. 
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A  Dcpartownt  of  HeaHk,  EdacatiM,  ud 
Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxDvois 
IM  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESE3<TATIVCS 
Thursday,  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  de- 
bate yesterday  over  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Cabinet  position,  the  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  felt  that  Congressman  Oun  Has- 
us  put  his  finger  on  the  vital  spot  when 
he  made  the  point  that  the  legislation 
was  permanent  legislation,  that  Presi- 
dents come  and  go.  Department  heads 
also  come  and  go.  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment policies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion would  not  necessarily  carry  out  to  a 
new  administration.  In  the  future  we 
could  have  Oscar  Ewing.  or  someone  like 
him.  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  De- 
partment.   That  is  a  real  danger. 

One  other  fact  was  evident  all  during 
the  debate,  and  that  was  that  no  one 
could  say,  or  would  say,  that  the  new 
Departmert  when  established  would 
prove  to  b«  either  more  efiBcient  or  more 
economical  than  the  present  setup. 
Even  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
handling  the  legislation.  Congressman 
HomcAN.  of  Michigan,  would  not  under- 
take to  say  that  the  new  Department 
would  be  more  ef&cient  or  more  eco- 
nmnical.  Because  of  his  doubts  and  un- 
certainties he  voted  "present"  on  the 
rollcalL 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  Thursday,  March 
19.  expresses  my  own  views  so  well  that 
I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
How  Not  To  Baumcm  thz  Brnwrr 

The  HouM  has  passed  President  Elsen- 
hower's proposal  to  glorify  the  Federal  8e- 
ciulty  Agency  by  maUng  it  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment with  the  usual  quota  of  hlgb-sal- 
arled  bureaucrats.  Including  an  Under  Secre- 
tary and  some  assistant  secretaries.  Except 
as  It  may  gratify  BArs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  tbe 
present  bead  of  tbe  Agency,  the  proposal  has 
little  to  recommend  it  and  a  great  deal  to 
condemn  It. 

Regardless  of  original  Intentions,  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  most  of  the  present  Cabinet 
members  Is  to  serve  as  political  lieutenants 
of  tbe  President,  charged  with  cultivating, 
rewarding,  and  winning  tbe  support  of  cer- 
tain segments  of  tbe  Nation's  vote.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  assigned  to  win- 
ning the  farm  vote,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  running  errands  for  and  lining  up  tbe 
labor  bosses,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
winning  tbe  support  of  biislness,  tbe  State 
Department  to  winning  tbe  anglopblle  vote, 
etc. 

Thus,  creation  of  a  department  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  disposition  to  put  welfare  In  politics  and 
keep  It  there  on  'k  permanent,  organized 
basis.  The  fact  that  this  Is  a  continuation 
of  a  Truman  policy  does  not,  of  course,  com- 
mend tbe  Elsenhower  action.  Except  for 
political  purposes,  Mr.  Truman  had  no  need 
of  Oscar  Ewing  as  Federta  Security  Admin- 
istrator. Running  social  security  Is  a  routine 
administrative  job  that  has  been  performed 
since  the  system  was  established  by  Arthur 
I.  Altmeyer.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  in  fact,  was  able 
to  give  time  to  other  governmental  tasks. 


like  the  refugee  programs.  Mr.  Ewing  was 
just  a  political  propagandist. 

Tbe  very  title  of  tbe  proposed  department 
thrusts  It  Into  fldds  that  the  administra- 
tion cannot  enter  without  breaking  faith 
with  Republican  voters.  No  Cabinet  voice  Is 
needed  on  health  problems  unless  tbe  admin- 
istration wants  to  socialize  medicine.  No 
secretary  Is  needed  for  education  unless  the 
New  Deal  objective  of  Federal  support  and 
control  of  education  Is  to  be  made  a  Re- 
publican goal. 

Tbe  Elsenhower  administration  is  commit- 
ted abstractly  to  economy  In  government  but 
opposes  tax  reductions  at  this  time.  The 
argument  Is  that  the  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced first.  Creation  of  a  new  department, 
with  functions  assigned  to  It  which  the  Oov- 
emment  tuts  so  far  been  wisely  kept  from 
assuming.  Is  a  step  away  from  economy.  The 
history  of  every  Government  department  Is 
ttiat  It  grows  as  fast  as  It  can  talk  Congress 
out  ol  funds  for  expansion. 

Senator  Taft  has  come  forth  with  a  curious 
defense  of  the  scheme.  He  says  that  only 
through  reorganlztlon  can  Mrs.  Hobby  get 
her  own  staff,  replacing  New  Dealers  in  pol- 
icy-making posts  who  were  blanketed  into 
civil  service  in  the  Rcxwe'velt-Truman  admin- 
istrations. The  cure  Isn't  worth  tbe  cost 
of  tbe  remedy.  To  get  rid  of  the  present 
izseless  bureaucracy  of  tbe  Agency,  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  larger  bxireaucracy  In  the 
proposed  new  department. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  Congress 
could  strike  a  real  blow  for  economy  and 
efficiency  by  dismembering  the  present  Secu- 
rity Agency.  Social  security  Itself  needs  no 
voice  In  the  Cabinet  unless  tbe  Republicans 
want  a  bam-and-eggs  plank  in  their  1956 
platform.  The  Public  Health  Service  and 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  old-line, 
professionally  competent  agencies  that  would 
function  Jiist  as  well  In  the  Treasury  and 
Agriculture  Departments,  from  which  they 
were  snatched  to  build  up  Ewing's  empire. 
The  Office  of  Education  Is  a  group  of  high- 
toned  fakers  with  whom  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  easily  dispense. 

That  would  leave  only  Mrs.  Hobby.  Her 
personal  services  are  hardly  worth  what  the 
plan  would  cost. 


Resolution  of  Kiwanis  Qub  of  Gnudy,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  19,  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

RcsoLtmoN  Adopted  bt  KrwANis  Clvb  or 
GaTTNDT,  Va..  Maich  6,  1953 

Whereas  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Grundy,  Va., 
is  made  up  of  citizens  of  tbe  town  of  Grundy 
and  the  citizens  of  Buchanan  County.  Va.; 
and 

Whereas  the  basic  industry  In  said  town 
and  county  Is  the  mining  of  coal;  and 

Whereas  the  livelihood  of  the  citizens  of 
the  said  town  and  county  are  dependent,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  upon  the  mining  of  said 
coal;  and 

Whereas  the  market  for  coal  mined  in  said 
Buchanan  County  Is  at  its  lowest  ebb  In  re- 
cent years;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  laborers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  lack  of  a  mar- 
ket for  coal  mined  In  Buchanan  County;  and 


Whereas  business  has  declined  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  aforementioned  men  are  now 
unemployed:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  market 
for  coal  from  Buchanan  County  has  reached 
such  a  deplorable  condition  Is  that  resldxial 
oil  manufactured  in  other  countries  Is  being 
Imported  Into  this  country,  duty  free,  and 
placed  into  competition  with  our  domestic 
fuels;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  our  concerted  opinion  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  our  representatives 
in  CongreM  Is  to  protect  our  domestic  Indus- 
tries: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JlesolveU — 

1.  That  each  member  of  this  club  views 
with  much  concern  the  aforementioned  facts 
and  each  member  of  this  club  hereby  resolves 
to  exercise  his  Influence  to  relieve  this  alt* 
nation. 

2.  That  proper  officers  of  this  club  are  in- 
structed to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  That 
additional  copies  be  sent  to  each,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Tariff  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  each  member  of  this  club  humbly 
requests  our  delegation  in  Congress  to  see 
that  proper  legislative  action  be  taken  to 
protect  the  coal  Industry. 

4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  tbe  records  of  this  club  to  show  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Grundy, 
Va.,  have  gone  on  record  as  doing  our  share 
in  trying  to  restore  a  vital  Industry  to  nor- 
malcy for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Bu- 
chanan County  who  depend  on  the  coal  ia> 
dustry  for  their  livelihood. 

J.    M.   &TAtnXT. 

President. 


Attest: 


Go: 


W.  BvAira. 
Secretary. 


The  Tain  Tribnne,  of  Tuka,  OUa.,  Hat 
Spoken  Out  oa  the  Daiifert  to  This 
Conatry  Involved  in  Onr  Membership 
in  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
it  ,  or 

HdN.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  permit  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of  Tulsa, 
Okla..  to  speak  In  this  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  United  Nations.  Here  is  the 
speech:  i 

Qrt  Out  or  toe  Hats  Housi 
(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

It  is  high  time  we  got  out  of  the  United 
Nations.  A  year  ago  thU  week  I  used  this 
column  to  urge  that  we  get  out.  Truman 
was  President  then.  Truman  didn't  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  never  did.  Neither 
did  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  led  us  into  the 
compact.  He  declared  frankly  when  he  took 
us  into  It  that  he  dldnt  see  how  It  could 
work.  It  wasn't  made  to  work  for  us.  It 
was  made  to  work  for  everybody  against  us. 

A  very  prominent  Harvard  man  drafted 
the  Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations.  He  Is 
pretty  well  known  by  name.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  was  drafted  by  Alger  Hiss. 

Cunningly  the  United  Nations  Charter 
cancels  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  The  power  of  the  United  Nations  to 
repudUte  the  wUl  of  the  American  people  U 
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so  complete  that  Senator  Bbickzk,  of  Ohio, 
has  placed  before  Congress  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
a  clause  that  will  put  our  law  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  land. 

How  great  this  menace  Is  to  oxir  life  is 
shown  by  the  narrow  squeak  by  which  o\ur 
sovereignty  was  barely  saved  by  our  own 
Supreme  Ceurt. 

Just  the  other  day  Emeritus  Dean  Manlon, 
of  Notre  Dame,  pointed  out  that  the  famoxis 
case  of  the  seizure  of  the  steel  companies 
by  Truman  was  performed  agaltut  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  this  land  but  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  and  two  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Justices  Reed,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mln- 
ton.  of  Indiana,  held  that  our  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  had  given  our  Presi- 
dent power  to  seize  private  property  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  out  of  nine  of  the  Judges  of  our 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  United  Nations 
had  supplanted  the  Constitution.  Had  those 
three  Judges  been  able  to  persuade  two  more 
to  their  thinking  our  Constitution  would  be 
null  and  void  and  we  would  be  under  the 
rule  of  foreign  governments.  Such  a  com- 
plete power  In  the  hands  of  the  United  Na- 
tions makes  It  possible  for  foreigners  to 
extradite  any  of  us.  ship  us  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  and  try  us  for  treason  under 
foreign  tribunal. 

Now  how  long  are  our  Senators  going  to 
put  up  with  this  kind  of  business? 

Theoretically  and  poeticiUly  the  U.  N.  was 
a  great  and  beautiful  dream.  But  when  a 
traitor  to  our  country  Is  authorised  to  draft 
lU  operation,  the  dream  becomes  a  night- 
mare. 

By  every  exhibition  of  generosity  we.  the 
American  people,  have  shown  an  eagerness 
t''  be  a  big  brother  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  But  other  nations  hate  us  for 
the  very  nobility  we  foster 

We  have  helped  the  French.  We  taxed  our- 
selves to  buy  their  loaves  and  butter  their 
bread.    And  they  hate  us. 

With  the  same  generosity  we  helped  the 
Italians  and  with  the  same  return  of  in- 
gratitude. 

We  helped  the  English.  They  have 
bungled  their  own  Imperial  business  as  badly 
as  stupidity  could  do  it.  We  embraced  them 
as  our  English  cousins.  We  have  opened 
our  purses  to  help  them  find  their  way  back 
to  some  sound,  sane,  economic  sense.  But 
they  show  no  sense.  And  for  all  our  gener- 
osity the  Engllch  hate  us.  It  Is  time  we  are 
honest  about  these  international  relations. 
They  are  undeniable  arithmetic  facts. 

Turkey.  Derunark.  Finland.  Greece,  and 
Japan-vre  the  only  friends  we  have  left.  And 
if  we  stay  In  the  United  Nations  much  longer 
we  wont  have  them. 

And  why  can't  we  keep  a  few  friends  In 
spite  of  the  United  Nations?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  United  Nations  is  nothing 
but  a  hotbed  of  treason  and  treachery. 
Every  nation  in  it  hates  every  other  nation. 
They  are  all  Jealous  of  each  other.  The  great 
big  spirit  of  brotherly  love  never  percolated 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  pompoiis  dele- 
gates that  assemble  in  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Hiss  saw  to  it  that  Russia  would  have 
the  power  to  veto  not  only  us,  but  all  of 
them  collectively. 

It  Is  understandable  why  the  Cqngress  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal  administrations,  failed  to  protect 
the  American  people.  Tbeii  leaders  were 
filled  with  alien  ideas.  But  now  that  the 
people  have  registered  their  revolt  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion to  fall  us.  Dulles  and  the  Senate  must 
act.  We  must  withdraw  our  country  from  the 
United  Nations  organization  and  tell  the 
U.  N.  delegates  to  pack  tbelr  bags  and  scram. 
Get  gone. 

We  never  should  have  brought  these  rats 
to  our  shores.    They  have  abused  ova  gener- 


osity at  every  turn.  They  have  filled  the 
United  Nations  building  with  spies.  We  gave 
the  United  Nations  the  monumental  building 
it  occupies  for  its  offices.  Tnistlngly,  we 
placed  them  right  in  the  heart  of  ova  biggest 
city.    And  they  filled  it  with  spies. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  hornet's  nest.  It 
is  full  of  haters.  They  are  collected  there  to 
sting  us.  How  long  must  we  l>e  stupid? 
How  long  must  we  wait  for  ova  elected  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  to  show  a  soldier's 
courage  and  protect  us? 

Seven  years  ago  the  war  in  Europe  ended. 
And  we  stUl  have  an  army  in  Europe.  Why? 
Because  the  nations  over  there  dont  know 
how  to  iMbave  and  we  cant  trust  them. 
And  we  can't  trust  them  here.  The  whole 
thing  Is  a  bldeoiis  bungle.  And  the  only 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  get  rid  of  tlie  whole 
mess. 

We  sent  Senator  Wnxr,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  experts  over 
to  look  at  the  situation  from  the  European 
side.  Dulles  and  Stassen  go  to  Europe  to 
look  the  field  over.  The  field  is  as  obvious 
as  the  shoes  on  their  feet.  We  have  fooled 
with  foreign  fools  long  enough.  It  is  time 
to  quit  fooling. 

What  has  happened?  Has  our  Senate  no 
courage?  It  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
representatives  from  various  States  who  go 
there  to  defend  our  United  States. 

Physical  mobilization  is  essential  for  our 
fighting  forces,  but  back  of  that  we  need  a 
spiritual  mobilization.  And  that  we  have 
lost.    What  kind  of  Senators  have  we  now? 

With  good  reason,  it  is  said  that  "The 
security  of  American  freedom  and  independ- 
ence is  in  the  greatest  Jeopardy  since  Valley 
Forge." 

Our  new  President,  General  Elsenhower, 
has  made  it  pla<n  that  he  realizes  our  na- 
tional life  is  in  grave  danger.  We  are  Just 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  Alger  Hisses,  who  have 
adroitly  maneuvered  to  put  us  imder  the 
power  of  the  Kremlin. 

Our  school  textbooks  have  been  tampered 
with,  our  movies  and  many  of  our  maga- 
zines have  been  unaccountably  poisoned. 
Youths  in  oxnr  colleges  have  to  be  untaught. 

As  we  began  to  realize  all  this  outrage  we 
rolled  up  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  to  elect 
a  new  President.  But  we  still  left  a  minority 
in  our  Congress  that  has  almost  the  numeri- 
cal power  of  the  majority.  The  danger  that 
now  confronts  us  will  grow  into  an  out-of- 
control  peril  if  we  Just  sit  and  go  to  sleep 
again. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  American  voters 
to  have  elected  an  American -minded  Presi- 
dent. The  voter  must  now  protest  the  com- 
mentators and  the  colui&nlsts,  and  the  mag- 
azines that  are  Indifferent  to  our  country. 

Every  American  should  demand  of  hU 
Congressmen  and  his  Senators  that  they 
supp>ort  the  Brlcker  bill  and  get  us  out  of 
the  United  Nations  before  our  sovereignty 
is  irrevocably  gone.  We  will  never  find 
peace  in  a  bouse  of  hate. 


The  Happiness  of  Ctizenship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
insert  a  transcript  of  proceedings  before 
my  dear  friend  and  distinguished  jurist. 
Clarence  G.  Galston,  while  he  held  court 
on    naturalization    proceedings.      His 


methods  might  well  be  foUowedjEy  other 
Judges:  / 

Unitzo  States  Distkict  ComtT.  EASTnur  Dis- 
trict or  Nrw  York — In  thk  Mattxk  or 
Natuiauzation   PaoczKDiNcs — Hon.    Clar- 

ENCS   O.   OAI.STON.    UNITED   STATES   DISTRICT 

JnixsE 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  January  13,  1953. 
The  Clerk  or  the  Cottrt.  All  rise,  please. 
(All  petitioners  for  citizenship  stood.) 
The  Clerk.  Petitioners  all  raise  yovir  right 
hands,  please. 

You  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  you  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  renounce  and  adjure  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince. 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  whom  or 
which  you  have  heretofore  been  a  subject 
or  citizen,  that  you  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  you  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  tlie  same;  that  you  will 
bear  arms  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
when  required  by  the  law;  or  that  you  will 
perform  noncombatant  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  when  required 
by  the  law,  or  that  you  will  perform  work  of 
national  importance  under  civilian  direction 
when  required  by  the  law;  and  that  you  take 
this  obligation  freely  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  ptirpoee  of  evasion:  Bo  help 
you  God. 

Now  be  seated,  and  pay  attention  to  HU 
Honor,  Judge  Galston. 

The  Court.  The  practice  of  this  Court  In 
holding  naturalization  proceedings  is  for  the 
Judge  who  presides  In  welcoming  the  newly 
made  citizens  to  address  these  newly  made 
citizens  on  the  rights,  privileges,  Immuni- 
ties, and  not  less  important,  the  obligations 
of  citizens.  This  I  will  do  presently,  but 
before  so  doing  I  want  to  piuvue  a  method 
that  I  initiated  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  that 
is  to  ask  two  or  three  of  you  to  come  forward 
and  state  briefly  why  you  sovight  American 
citizenship. 

Now  may  I  have  a  volunteer? 
(A  gentleman  steps  forward.) 
The  Court.  Yes;  what  Is  your  name? 
Mr.  NuBMBERG.  Solomon  Nurmberg. 
The   CoxTRT.  From   what  country   do  you 
come?  - 

Mr.  NxntMBERG.  The  last  time  I  came  from 
France. 
The  CotJRT.  Prom  France? 
Mr.  Nurmberg.  Yes. 

The  Court.  What  Is  yo\ir  native  country? 
Mr.  Nurmberg.  Poland. 
The  Court.  How  long  have  you  lived  ta 
the  United  States? 
Mr.  NxTRMBERo.  I  am  here  3  yean. 
The  Cottrt.  Are  you  married? 
Mr.  Nurmberg.  Yes. 
The  Court.  Have  you  cliildren? 
Mr.  Nurmberg.  I  liave  one  daughter. 
The  Cottrt.  How  old  Is  she? 
Mr.  Nxtrmberc.  Sixteen. 
The  Cottrt.  Does  she  go  to  school? 
*     Mr.  Nurmberg.  Yes. 

The  Court.  Now.  will  you  face  the  group 
and  explain  why  you  sought  American  dti- 
zenship? 

Mr.  Nttrmbero.  YoTir  Honor.  I  want  to  be, 
and  I  hope  I  will  be,  a  very  good  American 
citizen.  bfcaTise  I  lived  befcH-e  in  many 
countries.  I  lived  in  Germany,  I  lived  In 
Poland.  I  lived  in  France,  but  In  the  last 
years  after  the  time  when  the  armed  forces 
of  these  countries  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment, very  great  oppressions  occurred  to 
many,  many  citizens  of  those  coxintrles. 
And  from  the  time  that  I  am  here  I  see  ttiat 
no  country  is  so  free  to  live  in.  and  the 
standard  of  life  In  America  is  so  high  that 
I  didn't  see  anywhere  else  in  the  other  covm- 
tries.  I  know  that  everyone  who  comes  here 
to  the  United  States  has  to  live  here  a  cer- 
tain time  for  adaptation  to  the  environ- 
ment, but  I  think  that  everyone  who  lives 
here  feels  that  he  is  in  a  country  protected, 
and  that  he  can  live  free  In  hla  religion,  in 
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his  private  life,  and  alao  In  his  commimlty 
life,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
God  may  help  us,  all  of  us,  to  be  good  and 
true  and  loyal  citizens.     | Applause.] 

The  Ctouar.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Another  gentleman  steps   forward.)    ' 

The  Cotnrr.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  AuDAiM.  My  name  Is  Jonathan  Alnst 
Axxlaln. 

The  Couta.  Prom  what  cotmtry  do  you 
come? 

Mr.  AuDAiN.  I  am  from  Trinidad  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

The  CoDST.  How  long  have  you  lived  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Attoaik.  Five  years  here. 

The  CoxniT.  What  Is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  AuDAiM .  I  am  a  seaman. 

The  CoxnT.  Now  will  you  tell  the  group 
why  you  sought  and  why  you  prize  Ameri- 
can citizenship? 

Mr.  AuDAiN.  I  am  36  years  old,  and  I  have 
been  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  no  coimtry  have  I  seen  the  possi- 
bilities and  potentials  of  greatness,  spiritual, 
mental,  and  material,  that  I  see  in  America. 
The  opportimlties  of  making  this  coimtry 
the  greatest  coimtry  in  the  world  in  every 
xespect  are  great,  and  very  much  depends 
upon  us,  each  one  of  us  who  happens  to 
be  a  citizen,  whether  bca-n  in  this  coimtry 
or  naturalized.  Each  one  of  us  should  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  the  society  of 
this  country,  to  keep  it  free,  to  make  it 
strong,  and  to  make  it  the  home  of  free- 
dom, intrinsic  freedom.  And  I  think  that 
I  can  share  in  that  role  to  make  and  keep 
America  strong  and  free,  since  while  I  accept 
the  opportunity  to  be  free,  I  also  don  the 
mantle  of  obligation  and  responsibility  that 
accompanies  this  opportunity  to  be  free. 
[Applause.] 

The  CouKT.'  Perhaps  we  will  have  time  for 
one  more.  Who  will  volxuiteer  to  tell  us 
why  he  or  she  prizes  American  citizenship? 

(A  lady  comes  forward.) 

The  CoxTRT.  Your  name  Is  what? 

Mrs.  Lawrknck.  My  name  Is  Tatlana  Law- 
rence, and  I  am  married  to  an  American  cit- 
izen, a  naval  ofBcer  here  in  this  country. 
Before  that  my  name  was  Tatlana  Raftop- 
tulou.  I  am  of  Greek  origin;  I  was  bom  In 
Soviet  Russia.  That  Is  why  I  want  to  tell 
you  today  that  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
managed  finally  to  come  to  this  country. 

I  was  born  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  when  I 
was  a  teen-ager,  when  the  Germans  came  to 
Russia,  I  was  taken  to  work  in  Germany,  In  a 
factory.  And  no  one  who  has  not  lived  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  knows  what  com- 
munism Is.  Although  I  was  very  young,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  badly  mistreated  or 
that  I  have  been  hurt  in  any  way,  but  I  hate 
communism  with  every  fiber  of  my  system. 

The  separations,  the  cruelty,  the  slavery 
that  goes  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  wher- 
ever Communist  soldiers  stepped,  was  ter- 
rible. Children  were  torn  from  their  par- 
ents, families  were  separated,  husbands  were 
thrown  in  Jail,  not  because  they  committed 
any  crime  in  the  sense  that  we  understand 
a,  crime  but  because  they  Just  didn't  like  the 
Communist  system,  because  they  were  hu- 
man beings.  The  right  to  speak  freely,  the 
right  to  think  freely,  all  those  freedoms  the 
Cc«nmunlst  system  does  not  tolerate  at  all. 
The  stories  of  Communist  camps  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  whatever  you  hear,  the  worst, 
the  most  heinous  crimes  that  you  read  of  are 
not  less,  they  are  true;  and  I  hope  that  every- 
body that  hears  or  reads  about  the  terrors 
that  are  committed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
by  the  Communists  will  realize  and  believe 
that  these  things  are  true,  and  that  there- 
fore we  should  do  our  best  to  protect  this 
wonderful  free  country  where  everybody  can 
believe  in  what  he  wants  to  believe;  where 
everybody  can  think,  write,  and  speak  freely; 
where  everybody  at  all  times  can  work  or  play 
or  do  as  he  wants;  wtiatever  his  color,  what- 
ever his  religion,  whatever  his  condition, 
whether  he  is  Russian,  Jew,  or  Polish,  he 
can  go  to  the  church  of  his  own  choosing. 


This  Is  the  coimtry  to  defend,  my  friends; 
this  Is  the  country  to  love  and  cherish  be- 
cause nowhere,  whatever  your  nationality 
may  be.  can  you  find  such  freedom  and  so 
many  rights — ^rights  which  should  be  given 
to  every  human  being. 

So  please  love  America  the  way  I  am  going 
to  love  It.  the  way  I  here  love  it.  because  it 
is  such  a  free  wonderful  country,  iuct  us 
hope  that  all  those  that  suffer  now  under 
Communist  oppression  one  day  will  be  free 
and  have  the  same  rights  as  are  ours  now. 
(Applause.) 

The  Court.  Fellow  citizens.  I  have  been 
on  this  bench  for  over  23  years,  and  I  can- 
not recall  more  impressive  addresses  than 
have  been  deUvered  to  you  today.  You  can 
easily  see  that  each  of  these  people  who 
spoke  to  you  spoke  from  the  heart  as  well 
as  from  the  mind.  They  made  clear  to  you 
perhaps  what  you  deeply  feel  yourselves, 
that  this  day  Is  one  long  to  be  cherished  by 
you.  It  marks  the  end  of  one  chapter  of 
yovir  lives  and  it  begins  another.  I  say  that 
because  in  the  oath  which  was  administered 
to  you.  you  renounced  your  allegiance  to 
your  native  country,  to  any  other  land,  and 
you  subscribed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  pursuant 
thereto. 

These  speakers,  each  one  has  emphasized 
the  great  privilege  and  immunities  that  you 
enjoy  as  American  citizens.  And  no  matter 
how  empliatlcally  I  speak,  I  cannot  add 
by  emphasis  anything  to  what  they  have 
said.  To  you  it  is  now  clear  that  those 
rights  which  are  Insured  to  us  in  our  great 
Bill  of  Rights,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  religion,  are  all  protected  by  law  and  by 
our  American  way  of  life.  And  the  speakers 
also  made  clear  to  you  that  they  feel  it 
Is  their  obligation  to  assist  in  maintaining 
those  freedoms,  in  preserving  those  rights. 
And  that  is  what  I  meant  at  the  outset  of 
this  naturalization  proceeding  when  I  said 
to  you  that  though  you  acquired  privileges 
and  immunities,  likewise,  you  at  the  same 
time  undertook  an  obligation.  That  obliga- 
tion summed  up  briefly  is  to  be  worthy  Amer- 
ican citizens.  We  no  longer  have  dual  citi- 
zenship in  any  form.  We  don't  tolerate  the 
use  of  the  terms  German-American.  Russian- 
American,  Irish- American.  We  are  all, 
whether  native-born  or  naturalized  citizens, 
we  are  all  Americans. 

So,  in  conclusion,  let  me  warmly  con- 
gratulate you  on  what  you  have  achieved 
today,  and  let  me  assure  you  that  if  you 
respond  to  what  has  been  stated  to  you  by 
your  fellows  this  morning,  and  by  what  I 
have  attempted  to  make  clear,  that  you  will 
enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  American  citizenship. 
[Applause.] 


AffinnatiTe  Immigratioa  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Women's  Division  Arverne,  Long  Island 
Chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress: 

We  believe  in  an  affirmative  immigration 
policy  for  America,  one  which  will  welcome, 
without  racial,  national,  religipus  or  other 
discriminations,  those  who  seek  to  inunlgrate 
and  become  part  of  our  national  life;  one 
which  will  provide  the  ever -new  llfeblood 
which  America  needs  and  by  which,  through- 
out history,  it  has  been  enriched;  one  which 


will  assure  to  new  immigrants  the  basic 
rights  guaranteed  to  its  citizens  and  will 
welcome  permanent  residents  into  citizen- 
ship; one  which  will  express  America's  active 
concern  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  In 
providing  a  fair  share  of  resettlement  of  op- 
portunities in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  those  op*-> 
pressed  for  freedom's  sake. 


G^seral  Transportation  Stady 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  KTW  jrasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America 
has  published  Its  Arst  public  report,  en- 
titled "Report  and  Recommendations  on 
a  National  Transportation  Policy." 

This  first  report  is  the  result  of  4  years 
of  study  by  the  national  cooperative 
project  of  the  Transportation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  made  up  of  300  men  of 
wide  experience  in  transportation  mat- 
ters, representing  users,  investors,  and 
all  forms  of  transportation.  Before  the 
association's  board  took  a  position  on 
the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report,  they  were  reviewed  by  regional 
forums  iind  enterprise  councils  and  farm, 
trade,  and  civic  groups  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Some  30,000  people  shared  in 
this  nationwide  review. 

A  second  report  is  now  in  process  of 
researcji.  dealing  with  the  Federal  struc- 
ture of  regulation  and  promotion.  This 
study  should  be  completed  in  a  few 
months! 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful,  a  legal  com- 
mittee of  the  association  Is  now  com- 
pleting work  on  legislative  proposals  to 
Implement  the  association's  recommen- 
dati(His.  These  measures,  when  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress,  will  have  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  statement  Issued  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reading  as 
follows: 

Chairman  Charles  A.  Wolvzbton,  Republi- 
can, of  New  Jersey,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  an- 
nounced today  that  his  committee  was  in 
receipt  of  a  report  and  recommendations  on 
a  national  transportation  policy  by  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America. 

"This  report  the  committee  is  happy  to 
receive."  stated  Mr.  WoLvnrrow.  "as  it  wel- 
comes ahy  and  all  constructive  assistance 
which  otters  an  analysis  of  our  transporta- 
tion problems  and  suggestions  for  their 
solution. 

"As  I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
outlined  In  some  detail  in  a  speech  to  the 
House  as  recently  as  March  5,  the  committee 
ever  has  been  conscious  of  its  responsibilities 
to  maintain  careful  watchfulness  in  the 
public  Interest  over  the  subjects  and  statutes 
for  which  It  has  legislative  responsibility.  In 
the  discharge  of  such  duty  It  has  conducted 
a  continuing  examination  into  the  field  of 
transpKjrtatlon — in  the  79th  and  80th  Con- 
gresses under  a  special  resolution  on  a  na- 
tional transportation  inquiry,  and  more  re- 
cently under  the  general  authority  conferred 
on  the  committee. 

"With  our  hearings  today  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  we  are  complet- 
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Ing  one  phase  of  our  current  review  which  la 
bringing  us  up  to  date  on  fundamental 
transportation  issues  and  policies,  and  has 
comprised  those  agencies  administering  leg- 
islation In  the  fields  of  air,  rail.  Inland  and 
coastwise  water,  motor,  and  pipeline  trans- 
portation. We  Intend  to  follow  this  with  a 
presentation  by  various  industry  groups  in 
these  several  fields. 

"In  connection  with  this  study  we  nat- 
urally are  pleased  to  have  any  group  or  organ- 
ization submit  suggestions  to  us,  as  has 
been  done  by  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America.  I  trust  that  there  well  may  be 
many  others  who  have  given  similar  thought 
to  the  current  situation,  and  who  will  make 
known  their  conclusions  or  opinions  to  us." 


A  WelcooM  De^Iaratira 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irxw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
all  dictatorships  in  my  opinion  are  bad, 
all  dictators  are  not  necessarily  bad.  I 
still  am  opposed  to  even  the  most  benef- 
icent dictatorship. 

At  the  risk  of  bringing  a  heap  of  con- 
demnation down  upon  my  head,  I  am 
glad  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  position  taken 
by  Juan  Peron.  President  of  Argentina. 
Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  lauded  this 
good  action  of  his,  I  still  do  not  approve 
of  the  form  of  government  which  he  has; 
nevertheless,  what  he  has  done  is  de- 
serving of  acclaim.  The  following  Is  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  from  the  Con- 
gress Weekly  of  February  9,  1953: 

A  WDJOOUX  DBCLASATIOir 

It  was  indeed  an  encouraging  message 
which  the  Argentine  President  Juan  Peron 
recently  gave  to  the  Jewish  community  of 
his  country  and  through  it  to  the  Jews  of 
the  world.  In  a  statement  to  two  delegations 
embracing  every  section  of  Argentine  Jewry, 
and  Including  the  Argentine  Minister  to 
Israel,  President  Peron  made  clear  first  of  all 
that  ha  was  determined  to  prevent  anti- 
Semitism  In  Argentina,  that  he  would  "pun- 
ish and  suppress"  all  forms  of  racial  hatred. 
In  the  light  of  apprehensions  concerning  the 
pro-Nazi  propaganda  and  activities  of  cer- 
tain Hitlerites  who  have  found  a  haven  In 
Argentina.  It  is  most  welcome  to  have  Presi- 
dent Peron's  assurance  that  he  would  oppose 
by  all  means  at  his  disposal  any  attempt  to 
disrupt  the  harmony  of  the  Argentine  family 
by  anti-Semitic  propaganda  and  activities. 

President  Peron  further  went  out  of  his 
way  to  pledge  Argentina's  support  of  Israel, 
stating  that  Israel  must  be  strengthened 
to  withstand  the  an ti -Jewish  attacks  which 
were  aimed  at  that  country.  In  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  recent  anti-Semitic  trends 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  he  said  that  "it  is 
a  painful  tragedy  that  certain  frictions  be- 
tween the  big  powers  result  in  the  Jews 
becoming  sacrificial  victims."  He  surmised 
that  a  new  anti-Jewish  wave  would  gravely 
endanger  the  position  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
only  remedy  he  sees  is  to  "facilitate  their 
migration  to  Israel  and  the  countries  of  the 
free  world."  We  only  hope  that  the  mast«« 
of  the  Communist  countries  would  permit 
their  Jews  freely  to  emigrate  from  their 
lands.  Israel  wiU  be  most  liappy  to  take 
them.  As  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned, 
President  Peron  made  It  clear  that  should 
evacuation   of  Jews  from  the   Communist 


countries  become  necessary.  Argentina  would 
extend  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  victims  at 
persecution. 

Jews  throughout  the  world  will  welcome 
President  Peron's  statement  as  an  act  of 
much -needed  encouragement  in  these  trou> 
bled  times.  It  Is  good  to  know  that  in  what- 
ever steps  may  liave  to  be  taken  in  the  United 
Nations  to  counteract  the  Soviet  threat  to 
Israel  and  the  Jews,  we  may  count  upon  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Argentine 
Government. 


•^«(-       iBteipariuuiieiitary  Unkm 


Pampa  Hi^ h  School  Scores  Afaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  called  the  attention  of  the 
Cbngress  to  the  great  victory  of  the 
Pampa  Harvesters  in  capturing  the  State 
championship  in  basketball.  I  now  have 
the  honor  of  paying  tribute  to  those  fine 
students  of  Pampa  High  School  for  their 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  field  of 
Journalism.  The  high  school  newspaper, 
the  Little  Harvester,  has  been  awarded 
second  honors  in  competition  with  pe- 
riodicals of  other  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  fine  honors  in  the 
athletic  and  Journalistic  fields,  coming 
so  closely  together,  reflect  the  versatility 
of  the  youth  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
The  Little  Harvester  has  always  been  an 
outstanding  publication  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Nation  has 
given  it  the  recognition  so  Justly  de- 
served. I  salute  the  fine  young  people 
and  their  teachers  for  their  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  Journalism.  The 
future  success  of  these  young  people  Is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  success 
will  substantially  enhance  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  way  of  life  and  the  bene- 
ficial progress  of  mankind.  I  insert  in 
the  Recoro  the  newspaper  story  con- 
cerning the  award  of  this  honor  to  this 
publication: 
Pampa's  LrrTLC  HABvxsm  Awabosd  National 

HONOBS 

Nrw  ToaK,  March  16. — Little  Harvester, 
the  newspaper  published  by  the  students  of 
Pampa  High  School,  captured  second  place 
honors  here  In  competition  with  periodicals 
of  other  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Editor  of  the  Pampa  High  School  weekly 
paper.  Is  Walter  Caldwell,  senior  student. 
Miss  OUve  Carter,  Journalism  teacher,  la 
sponsor  of  the  publication. 

Announcement  of  the  winners  was  made 
at  Columbia  University  where  nearly  4,000 
school  Journalists  from  30  States  have  gath- 
ered for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Scholastic  Press  Association. 

The  Pampa  publication  competed  In  the 
division  for  newspapers  of  senior  high 
schools  having  enrollments  of  from  500  to 
750. 

Consideration  was  given  by  the  Judges,  In 
rating  the  1.300  publications  entered,  to  such 
factors  as  makeup,  typography,  news  content 
and  features. 

Awards  w«e  made  to  the  winners  at  a 
luncheon  Saturday  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  The  chief  speaker  was  Gen.  Carlos 
Romulo,  former  president  of  the  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVliS 

Monday,  March  16, 1953 

Kfr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted. 
I  am  inserting  an  address  to  be  delivered 
tonight  at  a  dinner  of  the  board  of 
American  Peace  Society  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Dr. 
Franklin  Danton: 

When  a  group  of  trade  unionists  peti- 
tioned President  Cleveland  to  receive  them 
in  1888,  in  regard  to  a  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  their  object 
was  to  get  the  dispute  settled  by  the  method 
of  arbitration,  a  hitherto  relatively  unused 
device  in  international  relations.  Financed 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  delegation  came 
headed  by  WUliam  Cremer,  a  member  of 
Parliament  (later  Sir  WUllam  Cremer). 
Their  successful  mission  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress  heartened  these  men  and 
at  Paris  in  1889  there  was  formed  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  The  founders  were 
Frederic  Passy  and  the  same  Sir  William 
Cremer.  They  believed  that  parUaments 
could  be  an  effective  force  in  expressing  the 
wUl  of  the  people  for  p>eace,  by  becoming 
conversant  with  international  affairs.  The 
United  States  Congress  became  a  membw  at 
the  very  begiiming.  In  64  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  union  has  had  41  meetings,  the 
41st  being  in  Bern,  Switzerland  in  Sep- 
tember 1962.  aU  productive  of  great  good  in 
fostering  International  understanding  on  the 
principal  issues  In  cxurent  affairs. 

During  6  years  which  preceded  the  First 
World  War,  the  efforts  of  the  union  were 
concentrated  on  two  points:  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  seeond  Hague 
conference  and  of  the  London  naval  confer- 
ence, which  succeeded  it,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  third  peace  conference,  which 
had  been  plaimed  for  1915  or  1916.  When 
war  broke  out,  it  endeavored  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  international  conventions 
which  had  resulted  from  the  said  confer- 
ences and  actively  pursued  its  studies  on 
the  creation  of  an  international  court  of 
Justice,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  perma- 
nent neutrality,  and  the  system  of  straits 
and  maritime  canals. 

During  that  war,  the  Bureau  of  the  Union, 
which  had  been  transferred  from  Kussels 
to  Chrlstlania  (now  Oslo),  published  several 
volumes  on  the  problems  which  came  with- 
in the  activity  of  the  union  and>«ndeavored 
to  preserve  the  interparliamentary  organi- 
zation in  neutral  and  belligerent  countries. 

When,  on  August  17,  1921,  the  members  of 
the  union  met  at  Stockholm  for  the  first 
time  after  7  years,  they  found  before  them  a 
field  of  activity  stretching  far  beyond  the 
limits  explored  before  the  war.  Henceforth 
patient  and  methodical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  would  no  longer 
suffice.  The  peace  treaties  and  the  creation 
of  the  League  of  Nations  had  opened  out  new 
vistas  for  international  cooperation,  while 
it  was  also  clear  that  all  must  participate  in 
the  work  of  f>eace  and  reconstruction. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Interparliamen- 
tary conferences  held  from  1921  onwards  ex- 
amined most  of  the  questions  which  claimed 
the  attention  of  tai  statesmen  alive  to  their 
responsibUities.  Questions  discussed  and  re- 
solved were:  (1)  The  development  of  Inter- 
national law;  (2)  reduction  of  armaments 
and  international  security:  (3)  economic  and 
financial  problems;  (4)  the  protection  of 
national  minorities;  (5)  the  institution  of 
colonial  mandates;  (6)  the  fight  against 
dangerous  drugs;    (7)   social  problems,  and 
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partlculariy  the  regxilatlon  of  hours  of  work; 
•nd  (8)  the  improvement  of  the  representa- 
tive system   of  government. 

The  Second  World  War  put  an  end  to 
Interparliamentary  meetings  for  5  years. 
However,  all  national  groups  which  were  in 
a  position  to  do  so  continued  to  work  for 
a  peace  f  oimded  on  respect  of  law  and  Justice. 
In  London,  more  particularly,  a  group  of 
Tefugee  parliamentarians  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  group  and  studied 
several  questions  touching  the  future.  At 
Geneva,  the  Bureau  maintained  contacts  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  union  and  was 
supported  noorally  and  financially  by  many 
governments,  including  the  United  States, 
France.  Great  Britain,  and  the  northern 
coxmtrles.  some  of  whom  were  in  exile.  The 
meetings  of  the  study  committees — in  Copen- 
hagen and  St.  Bdoritz  In  1946 — were  followed 
by  important  conferences  in  which  the 
United  States  took  part :  Cairo  in  1947.  Rome 
In  1948.  Stockholm  in  1949.  Dublin  in  1950. 
■nie  cotmtries  represented  at  Bern  were: 
United  States  of  America.  Austria.  Belgium. 
BnuEU,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Egypt,  Pnnland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Haiti,  Holland,  India,  Iraq,  Iran.  Ireland, 
Israel.  Italy.  Japan.  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
Ifexlco,  Monaco,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines. Sweden.  Switzerland,  Syria.  Thailand. 
Turkey,  and  Tugoslavla, 

Such  problems  as  (1)  refugees.  (3)  world 
distribution  of  food.  (3)  imequal  treaties, 
(4>  the  extension  of  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed.  (5)  reparations,  and  (6) 
basic  conditions  for  peace  have  been  dis- 
euased  In  these  past  7  years.  Although  reso- 
lutions passed  are  not  binding  upon  coun- 
tries, ^ach  country  Is  bound  to  report  on 
progress  made  toward  adoption  in  every  year. 
The  union  la  affiliated  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  U.  N.  with  class  A  mem- 
bership and  maintain  a  headquarters  bxireau 
at  Geneva,  publishing  both  a  monthly  bul- 
letin and  an  important  yearbook. 

Count  Carton  de  Wiart.  of  Belgium;  Lord 
Stansgate.  of  Great  Britain;  Count  Sporsa, 
of  Italy,  and  other  great  international  lead- 
ers have  all  been  powerf\U  forces  in  the 
union,  as  well  as  Alben  W.  Barkley.  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  Karl  Stefan.  Charles  Eaton. 
Homer  Ferguson.  Tbm  Connally,  Alexander 
Wiley,  and  many  other  Members  of  the  pres- 
ent Hoxiae  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
On  July  2.  1952.  the  Congress  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  expressing  their  Intention 
to  Invite  the  ttd  conference  ot  the  union  to 
meet  In  the  United  States  in  1953.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  a  meeting  wUl  be  held 
In  Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  in 
September.  The  last  meeting  held  here  was 
In  1926,  Just  27  years  ago,  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  host  to  the  dele- 
gates of  over  30  coxmtrles.  Parliamentarians 
from  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  who  are 
members  of  Interparliamentary  imion,  to- 
day form  a  mighty  force  for  peace  and  for 
the  freedom  of  mankind. 


ArHdet  by  Drew  Pearson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TzmrEssxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

lir.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  MT.Bs>e6k' 
er,  the  last  two  Democratic  Presidents, 
who  themselves  occasionally  were  not 
noted  for  accuracy,  had  quite  a  bit  to 
say  about  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson.  But  I  am  sure  that  neither 
of  these  Presidents,  nor  anyone  else,  ever 


doubted  that  Drew  has  a  knack  for  fer- 
reting out  facts  which  had  been  other- 
wise suppressed  and  denied  the  public. 
Some  of  the  Drew  Pearson  disclosures 
have  definitely  contributed  to  the  public 
good. 

In  this  category  are  two  syndicated 
articles  under  the  dates  of  March  18  and 
19.  They  are  an  especially  valuable  con- 
tribution in  view  of  the  prodigious  mili- 
tary budget  now  confronting  the  new 
Republican  Congress,  which  is  pledged 
to  economy,  a  balanced  budget,  and 
lower  taxes. 

I  have  had  these  Drew  Pearson  re- 
leases checked  by  qualified  and  appro- 
priate authorities.  The  facts  are  as 
stated,  and  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  March   18, 
1953] 
SAvnrc  HxLo  Possiblk  in  CAXMO&a 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
The  Jblnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  sitting  most 
of  this  week  in  a  difficult  hassle  over  the 
M.250.000,000  budget  cut  handed  them  out  of 
the  blue  by  Defense  Secretary  Wilson.    The 
most  important  and  immediate  saving  they 
can  accomplish  wUl  also  be  the  most  contro- 
versial— super  airplane  carriers. 

The  question  of  carriers  has  created  storms 
In  Congress  and  helped  bring  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  Defense  Secretary — Louey  John- 
son. Nevertheless,  It  remains  a  fact  that  the 
defense  budget  cannot  be  cut  by  trimming 
down  every  item  a  little  bit,  It  must  be  cut 
by  trimming  the  least-needed  weapons  of 
defense  a  lot. 

All  the  secret  studies  show  the  supercarrier 
In  in  this  category.  Not  only  Is  it  least- 
needed,  but  many  military  experts  consider 
it  a  liability.  It  needs  too  many  other  ves- 
sels to  protect  it.  This  was  the  report  of  the 
British  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  following  NATO 
naval  maneuvers  in  the  Baltic. 

Though  the  report  was  held  up  in  Europe 
by  the  office  of  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  D.  Davis, 
It  can  be  revealed  that  the  British  claimed 
It  would  be  suicidal  to  throw  naval  aircraft 
against  Russia's  superior  land -based  planes. 
and  that  carriers  are  needed  mainly  to  pro- 
tect shipping. 

On  top  of  this,  the  United  SUtes  Navy  has 
suppressed  vitally  important  facts  about  the 
poor  showing  of  carrier  planes  in  Korea. 
By  stamping  all  embarrassing  statistics  "Top 
secret,"  the  Navy  has  been  able  to  conceal 
the  facts  not  only  from  the  public  but  from 
Congress. 

Bcoas  IN  Koaxa 
This  colunm.  after  deleting  details  which 
might  aid  the  enemy,  is  now  able  to  report 
the  score  on  Navy  planes  vers\u  Air  Force 
planes  from  the  Korean  outbreak  untU  Jan- 
uary 1.  1953. 

1.  Slightly  less  than  75  percent  of  our  com- 
bat aircraft  were  land-based.  Yet  these 
land-based  planes  flew  83  percent  of  the 
total  offensive  mlaslona  The  remaining  25 
percent  of  the  planes  based  on  carriers  flew 
only  17  percent  of  the  misslans. 

S.  The  Navy's  few  land-based  planes  did 
not  measxire  up  to  the  Air  Force.  Of  all  the 
combat  planes  based  on  land,  the  Navy  op- 
erated 4  percent.  Yet  it  flew  only  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  missions.  The  Air 
Force,  with  less  than  60  percent  of  the  land- 
based  planes,  flew  67  percent  of  the  missions. 
The  Marines,  with  12  percent,  flew  15  percent 
of  the  missions.  The  remaining  18  percent 
were  flown  by  our  United  Nations  Allies. 

3.  The  Navy  has  assigned  seven  carriers 
to  the  Korean  war,  yet  the  average  number 
of  carriers  actually  on  duty  baa  been  less 
than  four. 

4.  One-fourth  of  the  Navy's  combat  sorties 
have  been  restricted  to  circling  over  the 
carriers  u  protective  cover.    Xa  other  words. 
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the  Navy's  seven  carriers  assigned  to  the 
Korean  war  have  been  in  the  battle  eone 
only  half  the  time,  have  kept  their  pUnes 
on  deck  half  of  this  time,  then  have  sent 
only  three-fourths  of  their  planes  against 
the  enemy,  the  t>alance  being  used  to  protect 
the  carriers. 

6.  Of  the  616  UIG  fighters  shot  down  over 
Korea,  the  Navy  has  bagged  only  seven. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  Navy  pilots,  who  are 
actxiaUy  better  trained  than  Air  Force  pUots. 
The  real  reason  is  that  the  Navy  has  inferior 
planes,  and  has  ordered  its  pilots  to  avoid 
tangling  with  the  Alia. 

COST  GUUTZB 

What  makes  these  facts  even  more  shock- 
ing is  that  a  carrier  force  costs  7  times  more 
money,  takes  9  times  more  manpower,  and 
uses  up  13  times  more  fuel  than  an  equiva- 
lent group  of  Air  Force  bombers.  This  com- 
parison, incidentally,  takes  Into  account  the 
Air  Force  base,  with  all  iU  facilities  and 
defenses. 

Not  even  the  most  economy-minded  ex- 
perts, however,  are  arguing  that  carriers 
should  be  abolished.  SmaU  carriers  are 
vitally  needed  to  hunt  down  and  destroy 
enemy  submarines. 

The  Navy  has  acknowledged  Its  primary 
mission  is  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open  and 
guard  our  coast  against  submarines.  De- 
spite this,  the  Navy  gave  up  eight  other  ves- 
sels, including  three  antisubmarine  and 
three  antimine  vessels,  in  order  to  build  the 
second  supercarrier.  Not  only  are  the  super- 
carriers  too  big  to  fight  submarines  eco- 
nomically, but  they  cant  even  squeece 
through  the  Panama  <v  Sues  Canals.  This 
means  they  must  tak«  the  long  way  around 
South  America  or  Africa  to  get  from  Ocean 
to  ocean. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  Ifarch   19, 

1963) 

RoBore'  Nomixxxs  CamciEso 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

While  Republicans  in  ^^unnsB  are  stewing 
over  the  lobbying  activities  of  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  NaUonal  Committee. 
Wesley  Roberts.  Elsenhower  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  arect  too  happy  about  some  of 
the  new  OOP  appointments  O.  K,'d  by 
Roberts. 

They're  not  being  quite  so  vocal  about  it 
here  as  in  Kansas,  where  former  Gov.  Alf 
Landon  U  eomparlng  Roberts  to  Bill  Boyle, 
former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Nevertheless,  some  comparisons 
are  being  made  here  too. 

Boyle,  it's  recalled,  got  a  11.250  fee  in  con- 
nection with  an  RFC  loan  to  American  Lltho- 
fold;  while  Roberts  got  an  111.000  commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  hospital 
to  the  State  of  Kansas  which  six  Kansas  for- 
mer officials  have  testified  belonged  to  the 
State  HDjwtLj. 

More  importaAt  in  the  long  run,  however, 
are  the  appointments  which  a  party  clialr- 
man  helps  to  make.  Since  the  chairman  of 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  com- 
mittee passee  on  most  political  appolnt- 
menu,  hU  voice  in  shaping  the  destiny  of 
the  party,  and  the  Nation,  can  be  aU  hn- 
porttmt. 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  got  off  to  a  good  start  with 
Ita  initial  appointments.  At  that  time.  At- 
torney General  Herbert  Brownell  did  the 
screening.  Of  late,  he  has  been  busy  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  Chairman  Roberts 
has  had  greater  choice  and  leeway.  Here  are 
some  of  the  men  he  has  either  recommended 
<»  O.  K.'d: 

Jeff  Robertson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  which 
Job  he  would  pass  on  oil  and  gas  rates,  vitally 
Important  to  northern  consumers.  Robert- 
son was  Immediately  opposed  by  two  stanch 
Republicans.  Senators  Hoicn  Fmousow  and 
CHABLI8  Poma  of  Michigan,  with  the  former 
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denouncing  Robertson  for  his  connectknu 
with  the  oU  and  gas  indxistry. 

It  has  now  developed  that  Wes  Roberts, 
who  backed  Robertson's  appointment,  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  $3,750  from  an  important  gas 
and  oU  company.  Cities  Service,  during  8 
weeks  in  1961  when  the  Kansas  legislature 
was  In  session.  In  this  connection,  ir^n^M 
Senator  WUliam  Weigand  has  charged  that 
Roberts  actuaUy  lobbied  the  bill  thixnigh  the 
legislature  giving  gas  companies  the  right  ot 
eminent  domain  In  seizing  underground 
storage  facilities. 

Former  Congressman  Albert  Cole,  of  Kan- 
sas, to  be  Housing  Administrator,  in  which 
Job  he  must  pass  on  public  housing.  Cole 
Is  the  darUng  of  the  real-estate  lobby,  op- 
posed the  housing-slum-clearance  bUl  when 
in  Congress,  but  despite  this  was  backed  by 
Wes  Roberts  for  the  key  housing  poet. 
BOMS  asNAToas  caips 
Some  OOP  Senators  griped  at  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Senator  Ixvino  Ivas,  of  New  York, 
a  strong  Eisenhower  Republican,  said  he  was 
voting  for  Cole  only  on  the  assurance  that 
Cole  would  fairly  administer  the  Public 
Housing  Act  regardless  of  his  earlier  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Craig  Sheaffer,  the  Sheaffer  pen  king,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Sheaf- 
fer was  O.  K.'d  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
backer  of  certain  rabble-rousing  interests 
with  which  President  Ktaenhower  certainly 
doesn't  associate  himself. 

Senator  Cuamlmb  W.  TOrt.  when  examin- 
ing Sheaffer,  asked  him  about  sponsoring 
Upton  Close,  the  radio  commentator  who  has 
attacked  certain  religious  groups,  and  for 
contributing  to  rabbla-roualng  MerwLn  Hart. 
Sheaffer  defended  Cloee  but  alibied  on  con- 
tributions to  Hart. 

Congressional  records  show,  however  that 
he  contributed  $1,300  to  Hart,  contributed 
$1,000  to  Senator  JoacpH  R.  McCabtbt.  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Waetem  Tax  Council 
which  has  been  lobbying  to  limit  the  income- 
taxing  powers  of  Government  to  25  percent. 
When  Senator  John  O.  pAaroas,  of  Rhode 
Island,  asked  Sheaffer  whether  this  would 
not  drastically  cut  national  revenue  and 
lead  to  such  things  as  a  national  sales  tax. 
Sheaffer  replied: 

"No:  I  dont  think  It  will  lead  to  It  (a 
sales  tax).  But  if  It  does,  the  men  in  the 
lower  brackets  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  buy  something." 
Harmar  Denny,  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Denny  was  appointed 
director  of  public  safety  for  Pittsburgh  In 
1933  when  that  city  experienced  its  worst 
siege  ot  crime  and  racketeering.  In  this  Job 
he  got  BO  much  criticism  tor  appc^nting  de- 
tectives and  police  favorable  to  the  city  ma- 
chine that,  after  1  year,  angry  voters  kicked 
him  out  at  otDoa. 

With  this  background,  he  will  now  handle 
one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  the  Nation — 
deciding  which  airlines  shaU  operate  the 
prize  routes  and  how  much  subsidy  they're 
entitled  to. 


C«l«r  TelcTisioB  Hearinf  $ 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Ncw  jnsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  present  status  of  color  televisUm 

XCIX—App.- 


wlth  particular  reference  as  to  when  it 
can  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

In  this  connection  a  series  of  hearings 
and  demonstrations  have  been  arranged 
by  the  committee.  As  part  of  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject issued  today  by  me  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.   It  reads  as  follows: 

Congressman  Crauxs  A.  WoLvnToir,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. House  of  Representatives,  announced 
today  the  names  of  the  first  witnesses  who 
wUl  testify  during  the  first  4  days  of  the 
committee's  color  television  hearings  which 
were  called  to  determine  the  present  statiis 
of  color  television.  The  first  phase  of  the 
hearings  will  begin,  as  previously  announced, 
on  Tuesday,  March  24,  and  will  continiie 
through  March  27. 

The  list  of  witnesses  in  the  order  of  their 
api>earance  is  as  follows: 

March  24:  Mr.  E.  W.  Engstrom,  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  RCA  laboratories  division. 
March  25:  Mr.  Frank  Stanton,  president, 
Colximbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

March  20:  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson,  president. 
Chromatic  Television  Laboratories.  Inc.;  Dr. 
E.  O.  Lawrence,  director,  radiation  labora- 
tory. University  of  CaUfornia;  Dr.  Allen  B. 
Dumont,  Allen  B.  Dumont  Laboratories,  Inc. 
March  27:  Dr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker,  vice  presi- 
dent, General  Electrtc  Co.,  and  chairman, 
National  TWevision  System  Committee. 

In  making  public  the  first  witness  list. 
Chairman  Wolvsiton  annoxinced  that  the 
committee  will  hear  at  a  future  date  yet 
to  be  announced  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  the 
National  Production  Authority  aa  well  •• 
additional  industry  witnesses. 

Congressman  WoLvirrow  further  stated  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  National  Pro- 
duction Order  M-90  siispendlng  the  manu- 
facture of  color  television  sets  had  changed 
sufficiently  to  warrant  rescinding  of  the  order 
at  this  time.  Chairman  WoLvnrroir  an- 
nooxiced  that  he  had  communicated  his 
views  in  this  respect  to  Mr.  H.  B.  McCoy, 
Acting  Administrator,  National  Production 
Authority,  and  had  requested  the  National 
Production  Airthorlty  to  undertake  the  Im- 
mediate revocation  of  the  order.  Congress- 
man WoLvnrroN  indicated  that  he  was  await- 
ing Mr.  McCoy's  reply  and  hoped  it  would 
be  favorable  so  that  the  public  can  have  the 
advantages  at  color  television  In  their  homes 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Chairman  Wolvkbton  further  announced 
that  on  March  30  and  31  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  wlU  at- 
tend demonstrations  of  recent  developments 
In  ccrior  television.  The  demonstrations  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  and  will  include 
developments  made  by  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  Columbia  Broculcasting  Sys- 
tem, and  Chromatic  Ttievlalon  Laboratories, 
Inc. 


''Oie  Worlders"  Wodd  Destroy 
GmstifaiikMNi 


I        EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOKTH  OAXOTA 

Of  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

' '      Thursday.  March  19, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"one  worlders"  operating  everywhere  in 
this  country  are  getting  pretty  brasen  In 
tbelr  attempt  to  destroy  the  Constitution 


of  the  United  States.  They  are  now 
<V>enly  holding  meetings,  at  any  place 
they  can  get.  and  advising  the  people  to 
unite  in  a  world  government  now.  They 
do  not  se«n  to  think  this  is  treasonable, 
but  here  is  the  definition  of  treason ; 

Treason  against  the  United  States  «^^il 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or 
In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort. 

This  one  world  government  Is  the  plan 
and  hope  of  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia.  That  is  their  sole  aim — to  spread 
their  ism  throughout  the  world  until  it 
engulfs  all  governments. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  most 
independent  nation  of  all  those  on  earth, 
and  the  one  that  supports  individual 
effort  and  freedom  in  the  highest  degree, 
these  "one  worlders"  feel,  and  logically 
so,  that  here  in  the  United  States  the 
greatest  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
people  willing  to  surrender  to  these  be- 
whiskered  Marxists  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  United  States  for  a  new  regime 
over  which  the  Marxists  hope  to  rule. 

This  move  is  a  case  of  pure  treason, 
and  if  the  full  details  of  this  interna- 
tional plan  could  be  brought  to  light,  step 
by  step,  those  fomenting  the  movement 
could  be  found  guilty  of  treason. 

Take  a  look  at  the  oath  of  office  an 
American  takes  when  he  goes  to  work 
for  the  United  NaUons.    Here  it  is: 

I  solemnly  swear  to  exercise.  In  all  loyalty, 
discretion,  and  Conscience,  the  functions  en- 
trusted to  me  ••  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Service  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
discharge  those  functions  and  regxilate'my 
conduct  with  the  interests  of  the  Uhlted 
Nations  only  In  view  and  not  to  speak  or 
accept  instructions  In  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty  from  any  government 
or  authority  external  to  the  organization. 

A  person  subscribing  to  this  oath  com- 
pletely surrenders  his  obligation  to  con- 
duct himself  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  Nations  and  swears  that  he  will 
not  acc^H  any  instructions  frcm  the 
United  States.  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  can  conscientiously  take 
such  an  oath  automatically  severs  his 
coimection  with  the  United  States  and 
cancels  his  own  citizenship.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  these  employees, 
when  asked  if  they  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  say  that  their  answer 
might  tend  to  incriminate  them.  They 
are  right,  and  what  they  seek  to  cover 
up  is  the  crime  of  treason. 

When  any  American  promises — as  aU 
Communists  do  promise — ^to  overthrow 
this  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
he  is  at  that  moment  guilty  of  treasoni 
He  is  promising,  with  others — conspir- 
ing—to levy  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  this  conspiracy  whether  or  not  he  gets 
so  far  along  as  to  do  overt  acts  toward 
the  destruction  of  this  Government,  but 
he  has  already  conspired  to  do  them.  . 
To  conspire  to  commit  a  crime  is  as  great 
a  felony  as  the  actual  crime  following 
the  conspiracy. 

This  country  has  been  too  lenient 
with  these  long-haired  dreamers,  and 
now  we  find  they  have  permeated  every 
field  of  our  society;  and  this  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  go  at  least  far  enough 
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to  remove  every  person  from  the  Oov* 
emment  payroll  who  believes  In  the  d«« 
struoUon  of  the  Oovemment  by  forc« 
and  violence.  Those  who  refuse  to  an- 
swer on  the  grounds  that  their  answer 
might  tend  to  Incriminate  them  should 
also  be  removed.  Investigations  must 
continue  until  these  people  art  weeded 
out  of  the  Oovemment  service.  Neither 
should  any  of  these  people  represent  the 
Oovemment  In  the  XTnlted  Nations  or« 
tanliatloa. 


Kesp  Filtk  Wftk  Ike  People 
OTTENSION  OF  RSMARK8 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

ormwToas 
ZN  1HI  ROX78I  OP  MPMBINTATZyiS 

Monday,  Mamh  li»  l$$i 

Mr.  RBD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Z  am  Inserting  a  letter  received  from  the 
tax  policy  committee  of  the  NaUonal 
Bectrlcal  Manufacturers  Association* 
which  Is  typical  of  the  hundreds 
of  associations  urging  by  letters  and 
telegrams  the  enactment  of  R.  R.  1, 
a  bill  to  reduce  taxes  as  promised 
by  candidates  for  public  ofBce  in  the 
1952  campaign.  The  repudlaUon  of  the 
promises  made  by  candidates  to  get 
elected  will  be  a  blot  on' their  political 
party.  Why  sacrifice  the  faith  the  peo- 
ple placed  in  the  promise  to  cut  taxes? 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

Nauomal   Xlccisicu.    MAxruTAcrmaaa 

AasociATioir. 
New  York.  N.  T^  March  16.  1953. 
Hon.  DAinn.  A.  Rkzd. 

Chairman,   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 
ICt  Dbar  Mk.  Chatkmak;  I  take  pleasure 
In  advising  you  that  the  tax  policy  com- 
mittee or  the  National  Bectrlcal  Manxifac- 
turers  Association  at  its  meeting  on  March 
11,  1953.  held  In  conjunction  with  the  annual 
winter  conferences   of  the  association,   has 
passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in  support 
of  H.  R.  1.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Individual 
income  tax. 

In  passing  this  resolution,  the  tax  policy 
committee  of  the  National  Electrical  Manu- 
facturers Association  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration both  to  the  immediate  need  of 
the  American  people  for  some  relief  from 
the  existing  tax  burden  and  the  poesibilltiea 
of  reducing  Federal  expenditures. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  L.  WHrrx, 
Chairman,    Tax   Policy    Committee, 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association. 


The  Road  to  World  Jewish  Uoity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  WXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed happy  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  the  article  written 


by  my  very  good  friend.  Dr.  L  Schwart- 
bart.  which  appeared  In  the  Congress 
Weekly  of  February  9.  18SS. 

Dr.  Sohwanbart  was  a  deputy  In  the 
prewar  and  exUe  ParUament  of  Poland, 
and  Is  now  organisation  director  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress. 

Note  <the  point  he  makes,  and  that  Is 
that  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  Jews 
throughout  the  world  are  not  interested 
in  anything  except  Inspiring  the  ideal  of 
democracy  which  is  founded  upon  mo- 
rality «nd  humanity. 

The  article  follows: 

TMS  ROAD  TO  WOSLB  JSWWI  TTlflTT 

(By  IMM  I.  aehWMibart) 

■iatorloaUy,  th«  WorM  J«wUh  OongrMi  to 

J  th«  oo&Unuatton  ot  the  OommittM  of  Jtwtoh 

I  DelHaUoM  which  was  form«d  In  P»rto  in 

191S  M  a  r«tult  of  th*  n—i  to  Mfaguard  th« 

Itgal  poslUon  ot  ih«  J«wUh  oommunlUM 

In  th«  lUOOMBlon  ttatM  of  Burope.    It  wm 

th«r«for«  qulU  natural  for  th«  leading  m«m. 

bon  of  th«  OommittM  of  JtwUh  Dtltgatlona 

to  take  part  in  tht  oonaututnt  MMmbly  of 

th«  World  JtwUh  Congr«M  hald  In  Otontva 

In   ISSe.    Thalr  parUolpaUon  Mrvtd  m  a 

bridge  bttwMn  tht  n*w  body.  th«  World 

J«wUh  CongrtM,  and  Ita  prodtoMior. 

Tha  oonsUtutnl  asMinbly  of  th«  World 
JtwUh  OongrvM  was  att«nd«d  by  SU  dalt- 
latM  from  sa  countrlM.  What  othar  organi- 
sation, tava  tht  World  Elontot  OrganiiaUon. 
oould  at  that  Urn*  point  to  to  wld*  an  array 
of  frianda  and  followartf  Of  tha  sa  ooun* 
trlaa  r«pr«Mnttd.  S  war*  Afrtcan.  19  Kuro- 
paaa,  7  Amarlcan,  and  1  Asian.  This  fact  to 
proof  of  the  Tlrtually  univartal  charactar  of 
tha  World  Jewish  Congrass  at  Its  vary  lno«p> 
tlon.  It  may  not  ba  amtoa  to  straes  that 
from  the  largest  democratic  country,  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  84  delegate*  cama 
to  the  constituent  assembly.  Another  demo- 
cratic community,  that  of  Great  Britain,  sent 
a  contingent  of  12  delegates,  while  a  third 
community  which  felt  relatively  secure  at 
the  time — namely,  that  of  France — was  rep- 
resented by  21  debates.  As  for  the  Jewish 
communities  which  were  politically  most 
harassed,  those  of  Poland  and  Rumania,  the 
former  sent  48  delegates  and  the  latter  19. 
It  was  a  trlxmiph — if  one  may  iise  this  term 

In  connection  with  a  time  of  troubles for 

the  idea  of  conunon  responsibility  in  Galut 
affairs  which  the  World  Jewish  Congress  pro- 
claimed. The  fortunate  delegates  from  the 
lands  of  freedom  were  more  numerous  than 
those  from  troubled  countries,  and  this  was 
the  best  evidence  of  solidarity. 

And  here  Is  another  fact  of  the  history  of 
the  World  Jewish  Congress:  At  the  second 
plenary  assembly  of  the  Congress  held  in 
Geneva  In  June  1948,  1  month  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Independent  State  of 
Israel,  when  the  strongest  movement  in  our 
history  toward  the  reborn  Jewish  State  was 
at  its  peak,  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  by 
Its  vigilance  and  active  concern  for  the  re- 
birth of  our  nation,  gave  fresh  proof  of  the 
Wide  front  of  friends  who  support  its  idea 
of  holding  together  the  scattered  parts  of 
our  people,  both  the  fortvmate  and  the  un- 
fortunate, in  a  common  bond  of  fatefiil  re- 
sponsibility. 

!  Three  hundred  and  twenty  delegates  from 
thirty-three  countries  met  at  the  second 
plenary  assembly  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress. They  came  from  21  countries  of 
Europe.  8  countries  of  the  Western  Hemls- 
sphere.  and  3  countries  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
flrom  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  whose 
Jewry  is  growing  In  numbers  and  stature. 
The  North  African  communities  which  were 
then  afHllated  with  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress, being  parts  of  the  population  of  Mos- 
lem countries,  were  naturally  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  assembly  so  soon  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  but  they 
were  with  us  in  their  political  attitude  and 
in  their  hopes.    The  nxunber  of  friends  oX 


tha  World  Awtoh  Congraat  haa  itaadily 
grown  tine*  1B96.  although  the  Oongreea  idea 
to  certainly  not  following  the  path  of  laaat 
reetotance,  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  hai 
had  to  overcame  lueh  obetaolee  ae  oppor- 
tunism. Umldlty,  and  the  tendency  to  kaap 
in  the  Bhadowa—etatee  of  mind  engendered 
by  the  phlloeophy  of  aaelmllaUontom. 

In  terma  of  ■tattotlce,  or  objective  facte, 
thto  to  what  tbe  World  Jewiah  Congress  rep- 
reeenU  at  the  present  time; 


Uaksd 


orgaiuss 


svsora 


lUoaaiiy  or.  u  we  say,  aiU- 


lated  with  the  World  Jewtoh  Oongrsss  are 

entire  Jewtoh  eommunltlee,  or  lUMtanUa) 
parU  thereof,  In  II  countries.  In  IS  of  theas, 
the  entire  Jewtoh  community  to  sAltotsd 
with  the  Oongreee  through  Its  oOelal  rep* 
reeenutlve  body,  while  In  the  remalalngt 
countries  Important  eegmente  of  the  ren>ee- 
tlve  communities  are  linked  to  the  congreas. 
Included  In  the  latter  group  are  the  two 
largeet  Jewish  commanltlee  in  Weetern 
Burope.  The  one  to  Brittoh  Jewry,  which  has 
an  oflolaliy  recognised  central  body,  but  be- 
cauee  of  the  important  Influence  of  the  ae- 
auallauoniet  foccee,  thto  repreeeauUve  body 
to  not  y«t  amilated  with  the  congreea^ 
Hevertheleee.  the  circle  of  World  jewtoh 
Oongreee  friends  there  to  relaUvely  large. 
Booree  of  local  organtoaUoas  and  II  pro- 
vinctal  commltteee  are  aflUlated  with  tha 
Brittoh  BecUon  of  the  World  Jewtoh  Ooairess. 
Oongreee  to  a  aubetantlal  force  la  theJew- 
toh  community  of  Britain. 

The  eecond  to  French  Jewry.  Xn  prance 
there  to  no  central  organlaaUon  to  CDeak 
for  the  entire  Jtwtoh  community.  ButtherT 
too,  the  French  section  of  the  World  Jewtoh 
Oongraw  haa  6rgaalatd  IS  branehte  In  the 
provlneea.  Thus  even  in  that  country  of  a 
rather  feeble  sense  of  Jewish  naUonal  re«>on. 
Blblllty.  the  feeling  of  such  reaponslbUltv 
to  being  systematically  fosterwl  and  en- 
hanced. ThU  Is  the  picture  of  our  poaiUon 
In  Europe  after  the  defection  from  the  World 
Jewish  Congreas  of  Ave  formerly  Important 
and  in  part  numerically  still  strong  Jewish 
communities,  namely.  Rumania.  Hungary 
Poland.  Caechoelovakia.  and  BulgarlaT^ 
anuca 

The  number  of  Congreaa  afUlatea  In 
Afrlca^and  I  Include  here  only  countries 
not  local  OTganteatlons— has  risen  to  10  with 
the  recent  aOliation  of  the  Rhodeslan  Jewiah 
Board  of  Deputies,  representing  the  Jewiah 
community  in  the  Rhodesias  of  soma  10  000 
souls.  It  might  also  be  worth  noUng  that 
the  representaUve  body  in  AlgerU  affiliated 
with  Congress  has  19  provincial  commltteea 
for  World  Jewish  Congress  affairs,  that  In 
Tunisia  the  Congress  affiliate  has  8,  and  In 
French  Morocco  9  such  committees.  In  that 
formerly  backward  area,  the  World  Jewish 
Congreaa  has  acted  as  a  galvanising  national 
force. 


On  the  Asiatic  continent  Congreaa  haa 
affiliates  In  10  countries.  Most  of  them  are 
now  In  a  sUte  of  Involuntary  silence  Yet 
the  idea  of  affiliation  lives  on  even  among 
the  remnants  of  those  communities  whose 
numbers  are  gradually  shrinking  as  a  result 
Of  emigration  to  Israel,  in  the  State  of 
Israel,  our  ancient  and  now  rejuvenated 
homeland,  there  Is  a  growing  realization  of 
the  paramount  Importance  of  the  Congress 
idea  as  a  means  of  cementing  ties  between 
the  Jews  in  Israel  and  those  In  the  Diaspora. 

TH>   AMxaiCAS 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  are  affi- 
liates in  24  countries.  These  include  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  larger  Jewish 
communities,  such  as  the  DAIA  in  Argentina. 
the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress,  the  Central 
Comm  ttee  in  Uruguay,  the  Representative 
Committee  In  Chile,  and  the  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Mexico,  in  the  United  States  there 
is  no  central  organization  representing  the 
entire  Jewish  C9mmunlty,  but  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  affiliate,  the  American  Jew- 
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toh  Congreaa,  with  Its  great  pollUcal  tradi- 
tion, to  a  driving  toroe  In  thto  enormous 
Jewtoh  community. 

AUSTBAUA 

TO  round  out  thf  picture,  mention  should 
alao  be  made  of  the  affliutlon  with  the  World 
Jewish  Congreee  of  the  oaotal  repreaentatlve 
body  ot  Auatrallan  Jewry,  now  nearly  M.OOO 
etrong,  and  taking  an  Increasingly  active  part 
In  shaping  the  deetlny  of  our  people. 

Such  to  the  sUttotloal  picture.  And  thees 
fsets  offer  eonvlnelng  proof  that  the  World 
Jewtoh  Oongreee  to  the  largeet  aplrltual  union 
of  Jewiah  forcee  for  vital  affatoe  of  our  people 
la  the  Dtsapora,  Just  ss  the  World  Blontot 
Organisation  to  for  matters  oonosralng 
Israel. 

But  It  ssay  bs  ssked;  does  the  World  Jewtoh 
OongrsM  represent  the  whole  Jewtoh  people 
in  Oalut  sffalref 

In  hto  opening  addreee  at  the  eonetltuent 
aaaembly  of  the  World  Jewish  Oongreee  In 
ISie,  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wtoe  declared:  ''We  do 
not  yet  repreeent  all  the  Jewe  of  the  world, 
nor  do  we  purport  to  do  eo.  *  •  •  We  do  not 
pretend  that  the  WorM  Jewtoh  Oongreee  to  s 
parliament,  neither  do  we  aim  to  Imply  that 
thto  congreee  to  repreeentaUve  of  the  whole 
Jewtoh  people.  •  •  •  But  the  queetlon  fases 
UB  whether  any  ssembere  of  wUlful  groups, 
however  sssall.  which  withhold  their  prsssace 
and  support  from  a  WorM  Jewtoh  Oongress, 
shall  be  permitted  effectively  to  veto  and  an- 
nul the  WorM  Jewtoh  Oonvrees  OMVement.** 

TtiM  aUtMBMnt  by  Dr.  Wtoe  to  aUU  valid, 
although  unqueetlonahly  there  has  bssa  a. 
great  increaee  in  the  eoope  of  the  repeeeehta- 
tlvee'  character  ot  the  World  Jewtoh  Oongseaa 
since  IMS.  Developmenta  alnoe  then  hava 
alao  fuiailed  Dr.  Wtoe'a  hope  that  no  Jewtoh 
group,  be  It  email  or  large,  ahall  hava  It 
Within  lu  power  to  vtto  or  negate  the  poal- 
tlon  and  role  of  the  World  Jewtoh  Oongreee 
both  In  Jewtoh  life  and  In  the  atruggto  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people  In  the  Inter- 
national arena.  Thto.  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  present  situation  has  become 
crystaUlaed  and  does  not  oontaln  poesibilltiea 
of  further  development  of  the  repreaentatlva 
character  of  tha  World  Jewiah  Congreaa, 
poaalbly  In  a  new  form. 

Let  me  no>w  deal  with  the  dynamic  foroea 
at  which  the  World  Jewish  Congreaa  disposes, 
both  within  Jewish  people  and  In  the  world 
outside.  Here  we  And  ourselves  not  in  the 
domain  of  facts  but  In  the  realm  of  concepts. 
Concepts  are  a  matter  of  Ideology,  oonviction. 
evaluation,  and  hence  also  a  bona  of  con- 
tention. 

First  of  all.  the  World  Jewish  Congreaa  to 
not  identical  with  the  World  Zionist  Organ- 
isation. Their  tasks  and  objectives  are  not 
Identical.  Many  non-Zlonlsts  are  members 
of  the  communitiea  and  organizations  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress, and  non-Zionist,  though  nationally- 
minded  Jews  are  to  be  found  even  on  the 
Congress'  executive. 

However,  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and 
the  World  Zionist  Organization  complement 
each  other.  Both  have  sprung  from  the  same 
source,  from  the  idea  that  historically  we  are 
one  people,  from  a  stanch  belief  In  the  fu- 
ture of  our  people,  and  from  an  unshakable 
determination  to  fight  for  thto  future.  It  to 
therefore  clear  and  understandable  why  the 
backbone  of  the  membership  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  to  formed  by  Zionists.  But 
those  are  Zlontots  who  perceive  clearly  the 
real  facts  of  oiir  existence,  especially  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Jewiah 
people  still  live  outside  the  State  of  Israel, 
a  fact  which  makes  it  imperative  to 
atrengtlMn  tha  couditlons  of  life  of  every 
Jewish  community,  the  smallest  and  the 
largeet,  regardless  of  whether  the  proceaa  of 
Increasing  the  Jewish  population  of  tha 
State  of  Israel  Is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  or  slow 
pace.  This  to  the  reason  why  the  majority 
of  the  General  Zionists,  of  the  Poala  Zlon. 
and  of  the  Mlsachl  have  always  belonged. 


and  stlU  belong,  to  tbs  World  Jswlsh  Oon- 


But  beeldea  Elontots.  aatlonaUy  minded 
JewB  In  general  (aave  thoae  of  the  camp  of 
the  Soelaltot  "bund")  have  alwaye  been 
among  the  frlenda  at  the  WorM  Jewish 
Oongreea.  Since  the  World  Jewtoh  Oongrev 
haa  put  the  emphaato  upon  Oalut  affairs, 
mlddleclaaa  non-Zlontot  elements  support- 
lag  the  Congreas  were  more  consistent  In 
their  attitude  toward  the  OongtMS  than  the 
bund.  Today  thto  problsm  to  of  Jittle  Im- 
port, because  the  camp  of  natlonany  minded 
aon-Blontot  Jews,  once  quite  etrong  in  Best- 
em  Burope,  hardly  sslsts  today  sithsr  u  a 
saovement  or  ss  an  organlaaUon,  It  to  ap- 
propriate to  reeall  a  meesage  which  the  noa- 
Uontot  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  hto- 
torlan  ot  the  age,  Simon  Dubnow,  sent  to  the 
constituent  assembly  oC  the  WorM  Jewtoh 
Oongreea  In  llie,  tht  meesage,  although 
very  brief,  contained  a  complete  credo  of 
mendshlp  for  the  World  Jewtoh  Congress. 
It  read:  **I  ealute  the  world  organisation  ot 
the  world  people,** 

It  to  diBcult  to  know  where  to  place  the 
Urge  party  of  thoee  without  a  party,  how  to 
"aoUvate"  the  great  maas  ot  the  IndUterent 
and  the  -neutral"  wha.  In  fact,  eonstltuto 
the  majority  in  every  free  eoclety.  Well, 
aeutrato  are  what  the  term  Impllee  and  so 
do  aot  belong  anywhere.  However,  Inas- 
much as  the  life  ot  our  psopis  to  replels  with 
troublee  and  earee,  and  Inasmuch  ss  these 
carta  do  not  pass  over  the  housss  ot  tha 
neutrala.  It  follows  that  the  neutrato  must 
take  a  atand  In  tUne  of  danger,  eapedally  if 
the  danger  affecu  them,  too,  and  then  they 
seeoclato  themaelvee  with  active  organlsa- 
tlona.  Thto  to  the  ao-calltd  peripheral  fol- 
lowing which  every  party  and  movement 
poaaeaaee.  Careful  study  of  the  htotory  o( 
the  World  Jewtoh  Cotigreaa  in  tha  last  16 
yeara  leads  me  to  believe  that  In  time  ot 
peril  the  Congress  gains  many  friends  from 
this  large  camp  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  average  Jew  is  instinctively  aware  that 
the  Congreas  to  animated  by  a  deep  sympathy 
for  tha  Jewiah  people,  by  concern  and  a 
sense  of  responsibUlty  for  its  fate.  Hence 
the  dynamic  force  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress to  great  because  it  to  bound  up  with 
the  most  vital  interests  of  our  people  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  its  continuity. 

It  has  been  stressed  time  and  again  that 
the  World  Jewish  Congress  to  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  the  historic  and  spiritual  unity 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  It  to  this 
unity  which  dictates  a  sense  of  national  re- 
sponsibility. It  to  the  same  as  with  a  living 
organism:  The  pain  In  one  limb  Is  com- 
municated to  all  parts  of  the  m-ganism. 
This  accounts  for  the  profound  difference 
between  the  World  Jewish  Congress  and  cer- 
tain local  or  regional  organ  iaations  which 
engage  in  the  same  activities  as  the  Con- 
gress but  are  not  conscious  of  the  duty  of 
assuring  the  continuity  of  our  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  dynamics  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  are  limited  geographically. 
The  more  than  two  and  a  half  mUllon  Jews 
living  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Bast 
European  countries  allied  with  It,  are  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  currents  and  trends 
within  oiir  national  organism,  against  their 
wUl,  by  brute  force.  What  to  happening  to- 
day In  the  Communtot  world  to  a  frightful 
and  shocking  new  development  in  oiir 
htotory. 

I  recall  two  historic  messages  which  were 
received  at  the  constituent  assembly  of  the 
World  Jewish  Congress.  The  first  came  from 
the  recently  deceased  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  William  Green,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"American  Federation  of  Labor  greets 
World  Jewiah  Congreaa  aa  new  organization 
devoted  to  prindplea  of  humanity,  liberty, 
and  protection  of  hximan  rights.  American 
Federation  of  Labor  stands  with  World  Jew- 
toh Congress  In  defense  of  protection  of  rights 
of  minorities,  for  complete  protection  ot 
human  rights  and  to  opposed  to  the  practice 


Of  dlsorlaBlaaikm  against  any  group  becausa 
of  race  or  religion."  '  •      f         -^ 

^d  the  aeoond  meaaage  came  from  tbs 
first  Pissldsnt  ot  ths  SUto  of  Israel,  whoee 
recent  death  was  mourned  by  the  enurw 
olvillasd  world.  Dr.  Ohalm  Wilamann.  It 
J?*.5^?'?^  to  ths  first  president  of  ths 
WorM  Jewtoh  Oongress,  Or,  Stophsn  S.  Wtos. 
and  thto  to  what  It  said :  ^^ 

"Iftr  warmsst  good  wlahss  go  out  to  ths 
World  Jswtoh  Oongress.   I  am  confident  that 

S**lM'*'l!ii?»^*V  ^•^•r^e  deliberations 
Of  thto  great  gathering  ot  Jews  from  lOl 
over  the  world  will  be  fruitful  tor  good  and 
wm  strsagthsn  unity  and  uphold^nSs 

Jiv!!?  sa;-*  **  **^  *^  oidii^.uu?\s 

J^iS^Sii*^  Ooagrsss  hts  sndsavorad 
to  fulfill  thto  hops.    Bui  ll  to  sialn  faoed 

Wortd  Jewtoh  oongress  must  and  wUl  go  oo 
w  th  Its  task,  sustained  by  the  grvwtna 

SSJ^JL**!.!?*.  ^•V^  oimunlSSto! 
world  over  and  Insnlred  by  ths  Ideal  of 

£d  ^£22^5!^  STSisd'upon  iTiu; 


H.  J.  Rti.  Its 

SXTEN8I0N  OPimiARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OVWaw  JBSSST 

IN  nn  HOU8B  or  rbprbbbmtaitvis 
rttesday.  Moreh  17,  19Si 

Mr.  SIKMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  favor  the 
eminent  goals  H.  J.  Res.  223  alms  to  ac- 
complish; higher  levels  of  health,  of  edu- 
caUon,  and  of  happiness  for  the  people 
of  our  Nation  can  be  made  possible 
through  this  measure.  I  favor  Its  adop- 
tion. 


GcB.  Hattkew  B.  Ridfway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

0»  BCASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1953 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  splendid  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Telegram-News,  Lynxi. 
Mass.,  Tuesday,  March  17. 1953: 
Sput  Notbd 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  and  ita 
western  alUes  should  be  pialllng  the  hardest 
together,  there  is  a  widening  split. 

The  split  Is  the  result  of  both  piaicies  and 
personalities, 

FVom  Paris  thto  week,  a  hl^  United  States 
source  saw  fit  to  take  public  notice  of  an 
Increasingly  vindictive  campaign  against 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  amcaig  our  allies 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

This  man — not  Ridgway — also  saw  nt  to 
disclose  a  severe  ammunition  shortage  In  the 
NATO  forces,  at  least  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  Exiropean  allies  have  not  met 
their  commitments. 

Thto  to  bad  enough. 

But  further  pointing  up  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  a  recent  report  Issued  in  Geneva, 
Swltserland,  by  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

The  commission  said  that  by  1960  the  in- 
dustrlal  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  "wiU 
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be  equal  or  superior"  to  the  oomblned  total 
of  tbe  seven  most  Industrialized  countriee 
In  West  Exirope. 

The  western  European  countries  are  Bel- 
gltun.  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands. United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany, 
which  together  have  a  population  of  207 
million.  Russia  has  the  same  population 
flgxire. 

The  commission  also  noted  that  Sorlet 
goals  for  industrial  output  will  be  exceeded, 
while  Western  Europe  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
continuing  recession  involring  stagnation  in 
production  and  shrinking  In  trade. 

Specifically,  the  Russians  are  making  great 
strides  In  the  production  of  oil,  coal,  elec- 
tricity, and  steel. 

Which,  incidentally,  are  the  tools  of  war. 

The  Reds'  one  big  failure  has  been  agricul- 
ture which  as  late  as  1950  had  not  returned 
to  the  1937  leveL 

The  commission  made  the  notation  that 
Increased  production  In  the  Soriet  bloc  was 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  high  resolves  of  the 
West  European  nation's  which  lasted  about 
as  long  as  a  New  Year's  resolution. 

Despite  resolutions  to  Increase  West 
Europe  Industrial  production  25  percent  In 
5  years,  last  year's  effort  showed  an  actual 
decline. 

Accompanying  Europe's  failure  to  meet  its 
economic  goals  has  been  Its  Increasing  re- 
luctance to  meet  Its  defense  goals. 

At  least  part  of  Exirope's  failiu-e  has  been 
due  to  Its  own  complacency — looking  ahead 
to  a  pleasant  day  at  the  seashore  rather  than 
another  Dunkirk. 

Out  of  this  has  sprung  at  least  part  of  the 
resistance  to  Rldgway. 

Ridgway  Is  a  blunt-spoken  military  man. 

He  has  iu>t  hesitated  to  accuse  nations  of 
dragging  their  feet. 

He  reacted  sharply  when  the  NATO  for- 
eign and  defense  ministers  set  aside  only  half 
the  money  he  and  the  United  States  chiefs 
of  staff  believed  was  necessary  for  air  bcwes 
and  other  defense  installations. 

Later,  as  an  apparent  gesture  of  appease- 
ment to  the  Inccxning  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, the  construction  figure  was  doubled. 

But  it  dldnt  make  Rldgway  any  more  pop- 
ular. 

Now  European  newspapers  criticize  him 
for  the  way  he  conducts  his  cocktail  parties, 
rather  than  noting  the  moimting  strength 
of  Russian  arms  and  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  175  divisions  at  Western  Europe's  door- 
way. 


Rt.  Rer.  John  J.  Wrifht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAHaACHUaaiTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  19. 1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  recent  article  from  the  Worces- 
ter Telegram  concerning  our  very  distin- 
guished Catholic  bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Wright. 

The  article  emphasizes  the  noteworthy 
achievements  of  Bishop  Wright  since  he 
came  to  the  Worcester  diocese  3  years 
ago. 

His  personal  qualities  have  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  Worcester  County 
regardless  of  race,  class,  or  creed. 

Amiable,  approachable,  and  kindly,  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  meet  all  the 
people  in  persoa    In  fact,  he  already 


personally  knows  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  people  throughout  the  county. 

His  great  intellectual  powers,  oratori- 
cal abilities,  and  eloquence  have  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  central  Massa- 
chusetts. His  has  been  a  powerful  voice 
raised  in  behalf  of  all  good  causes  of 
charity,  mercy,  and  benevolence. 

His  profoimd  yet  penetrating  mind, 
forceful  expression  of  his  point  of  view, 
and  his  "unselfish  labors,  not  only  in 
religion  but  in  civic  affairs,  have  aroused 
compelling  interest  and  admiration. 

One  of  his  greatest  contributions  has 
been  his  unflagging  work  for  under- 
standing and  good  will  between  peoples 
of  all  faiths.  By  his  convincing  and 
brilliant  advocacy,  he  has  done  much  to 
promote  toleration  and  sympathetic  fel- 
lowship among  different  groups. 

His  apparently  unboimded  energy  Is 
really  astonishing.  He  visits  every  com- 
munity. He  speaks  with  force,  clarity. 
and  remarkable  frequency  throughout 
the  diocese.  He  hag  fostered  a  construc- 
tion program  of  churches  and  religious 
buildings  in  Worcester  County  that  is 
entirely  without  precedent.  In  the  short 
time  he  has  been  bishop  of  Worcester, 
he  has  built  more  churches  than  have 
been  built  in  the  area  during  the  previous 
half  century. 

The  piety,  moving  faith,  zealous  works, 
astounding  energy,  great  mentality,  lov- 
able personality— all  remarkable  attri- 
butes— could  never  serve  to  conceal  the 
innate  modesty  and  humility  which  per- 
vade the  very  being  of  this  truly  illus- 
trious ecclesiastical  figure. 

Not  only  CathoUcs,  but  all  faiths  of 
Worcester  County,  are  privileged  and 
grateful  to  have  such  a  superb  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  great  American  at 
work  in  their  midst. 

The  article  follows: 
Bishop  Todat  Obszrvcs  Thtbo  AmnvxisAiT 
AS  Lkaoks  of  Nrw  Diocssb 
(By  Paul  L.  SchultJ!) 

Three  years  ago  today.  New  England's 
youngest  Catholic  bishop  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Worcester. 

On  that  day.  marked  by  rich,  colorful  re- 
[llglous  pagentry.  Bishop  John  J.  Wright  as- 
sumed spiritual  leadership  of  more  than 
aoo.OOO  Roman  Catholics  in  the  new  diocese 
of  Worcester. 

Bishop  Wright  was  only  40  at  the  Ume, 
hut  his  reputaUon  had  preceded  him  here. 

He  was  known,  mostly  from  his  work  la 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston,  as  a  deeply  rell- 
gioxjs,  energetic  man  with  an  unusual  ad- 
ministrative ability. 

The  distinguished  learned  chiu-ch  leader 
soon  endeared  himself  to  thousands  of  Cath- 
olics and  non-Catholics  alUce  for  his  mod- 
esty, warm  friendliness,  and  delightful  sense 
of  humor. 

QTnCXLT    PSAXBSD 

Bishop  Wright  had  been  here  only  a  few 
short  months  when  George  P.  Booth,  one  of 
the  cltys  leading  citizens  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
evening  Gazette,  called  public  attention  to 
the  bishop's  outstanding  qualities. 

"No  man  has  come  to  Worcester  in  the 
last  60  years."  Mr.  Booth  said,  "who  has  made 
the  Impress  on  the  ccmununlty  that  Bishop 
Wright  has  made  in  these  last  few  months. 
^  "Able.  brUllant,  and  friendly,  he  Is  a  great 
acquisition  to  Worcester,  an  InsplraUon  In  its 
progress  and  already  a  leader  la  Its  well- 
being." 

As  the  months  and  years  went  on.  Bishop 
Wright  undeniably  has  Uved  up  to,  if  not 
surpassed  the  rosy  first  impression  he  made. 
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When  he  eatne  to  Worcester,  he  said:  "We 
(the  Catholic  Church)  have  no  political 
party,  no  poUtlcid  program,  no  politics.  But 
we  have  spiritual  inspiration  to  bring  to 
America  which  it  badly  needs.  It  is  to  b« 
found  in  our  parishes." 

TWSNTT  IfKW  PABISHia 

The  bishop  caUed  fen*  a  united  diocese. 

"Where  there  is  need  for  a  mission.  w« 
shall  have  it,"  he  promised.  "Where  there  is 
need  for  a  fiarlsh,  we  shall  have  it." 

In  the  last  3  years.  Bishop  Wright  has  cre- 
ated 20  new  parishes.  When  he  came  here 
the  diocese  had  96  parishes.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  number  had  grown  to  100.  It 
Is  now  lis. 

In  some  of  the  new  parishes  new  churches 
were  buUt.  These  included  St.  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  first  new  parish  to  be  created;  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Sweden;  St.  Columba's  In  Pazton, 
and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  la  West- 
minster. 

New  parishes  In  which  churches  already 
existed  as  missions  Include  St.  Denis'.  Ash- 
bumham;  St.  John's.  East  Brookf\sld;  Ma- 
donna of  the  Rosary,  Fitchburg;  St.  Mary's. 
North  Grafton;  St.  Theresa's,  Harvard;  St. 
Anne's  Shrewsbxiry;  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills, 
Boylston,  and  Sacred  Heart.  West  BrookfielU. 

CHUBCHXS  ASTTILimrO 

Churches  are  being  built  In  two  new  par- 
ishes— Holy  Cross  in  East  Templeton  and  St. 
Boniface  in  Lunenburg. 

New  parishes  In  which  the  bishop  has  made 
plans  to  build  churches  are  North  American 
Martyrs,  Auburn:  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
North  Leominster:  St.  Michael's,  Mendon; 
and  St.  Richard  of  Chichester.  Sterling. 

Two  other  churches  were  converted  from 
existing  non-Catholic  structures.  St.  George's 
In  Worcester  was  made  over  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Birs.  Harry  WcM-cester  Smith.  Our 
Lady  of  patlma.  Worcester.  Is  the  former 
Trinity  Luthertm  Church. 

wiwsPAPn 

High  on  the  bishop's  list  of  needs  for 
Worcheeter  area  Catholics  was  a  CathoUo 
newspaper. 

In  May  1951  he  established  the  CathoUo 
Pree  Press,  a  weekly,  and  named  John  a. 
Deedy.  Jr.,  of  Shrewsbury,  editor. 

In  the  short  time  it  has  been  publishing, 
the  Pree  Press  has  already  risen  to  a  position 
of  prominence  among  the  Nation's  CathoUo 
newspapers  . 

Bishop  Wright  continued  to  build  in  other 
fields.  He  started  construction  of  the  new 
St.  Vincent  Hospital,  for  which  he  laid  the 
cornerstone. 

Early  in  1950.  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Paith  ot  the  Diocese  ct  Worces- 
ter was  Incorporated. 

MOU    IN    SCHOOLS 

The  parochial  schools  of  the  diocese  stead- 
ily Increased  their  enroUment.  A  total  of 
21.000  are  now  enrolled  In  70  parochial 
schools,  an  increase  of  1,000  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  diocese. 

The  bishop  organized  the  Diocesan  League 
of  Catholic  Women  on  June  9.  1950  The 
league  then  had  83  accredited  Catholic 
women's  organizations. 

Two  years  later  It  had  112.  It  now  has 
150  organizations. 

The  bishop  esUbllshed  a  youth-guidance 
program,  a  diocesan  council  of  Catholic 
nurses  and  Catholic  charities  bureau 

He  greatly  increased  emphasU  on  Catholic 
scouting  and  on  the  confraternity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  '       *^"*u»- 

Mou  PAXisRioincBa 

Meanwhile,  the  CathoUc  population  of  the 
diocese  was  growing. 

According  to  yesterday's  Issue  of  the  Pree 

7^t^i«  ♦K°°,''  ,"""^"  271,361,   a   gain   of 
7.847  in  the  last  year. 

This  Is  60.13  percent  of  the  population  of 
Worcester  County,  the  chancery  report  in 
the  Free  Press  said. 


The  gain  was  traced  principally  to  7.360 
infant  baptisms  and  489  converts. 

The  report  listed  415  secular  and  order 
priests,  compared  with  360  when  the  dio- 
cese was  formed.  It  also  listed  83  brothers 
and  1,116  nuns. 

PAsroaAL  Lnms 

The  bishop  has  written  two  brilliantly 
worded,  yet  lucid  pastoral  letters  since  the 
diocese  was  formed.  One  was  on  the  Bible 
and  the  other  concerned  the  definition  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Assumption. 

But  It  is  through  his  friendly  personal 
contacts,  movingly  devout  sermons  and  scin- 
tillating lectures  that  the  bishop  has  made 
his  greatest  Impact  on  the  pec^le. 

He  Is  ready  to  greet  anyone,  high  or  low. 
with  a  warm  handshake  and  a  hearty  laugh. 

He  has  thought  nothing  of  inviting  an 
entire  audience  to  remain  after  a  lectiu'e  and 
greet  him  personaUy. 

Of  his  countless  talks,  perhaps  his  most 
historic  was  his  address  to  the  Worcester 
Ministers'  Assocation  in  which  he  called  for 
a  fresh  emphasis  by  religious  leaders  on  the 
reality  and  supremacy  of  the  moral  law. 

In  other  lectures.  Bishop  Wright  has  ap- 
pealed for  a  "rebirth  of  faith,  combined  with 
works."  He  has  called  for  "suppression  of 
the  prevailing  pessimism  of  our  adult  society 
and  for  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  optimism." 

He  has  urged  a  "new  pioneer  spirit  among 
young  intellectuals,"  saying  that  we  Uve  in 
evU  times,  but  we  "are  able  to  strive  to  set 
them  aright.    These  are  days  of  opportunity." 

And  In  the  fight  against  growing  pagan 
influences  in  the  world  and  against  atheistic 
communism,  he  has  called  on  Catholic  lay- 
men to  enter  the  arena  and  "multiply  the 
hands  of  the  clergy." 

SPKAXS  OVn  COUWTWT 

The  bishop's  fame  as  a  speaker  has  spread 
throughout  the  country.  Since  coming  to 
Worcester,  he  has  spoken  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Columbus.  Hartford. 
Washington.  Brooklyn.  Plttaburgh.  New  York, 
Boston.  Cleveland,  and  SeatUe. 

A  week  from  Tuesday.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  he 
wiU  address  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington. 

Bishop  Wright  thrives  on  long  hours  and 
hard  work.  He  sooms  red  tape,  works 
quickly  and  directly. 

He  plans  no  special  obaenrance  of  the  third 
anniversary.  His  only  comment  on  the  occa- 
sion was  simply:  '^  am  glad  the  people  of 
all  faiths  in  Worcester  County  are  getting  to 
know  and  like  each  other  better." 


What  a  Constituent  Says  Aboot  the 
Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OP  KOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  letter  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  in  North  Dakota  re- 
garding the  Korean  war: 

DcAB  RiFBisiMTATTvs  BvaDicx:  Many 
thanks  for  your  recent  telegram.  Sorry, 
should  have  answered  you  sooner. 

With  Stalin's  death,  there  may  be  a  pos- 
sible chance  for  things  to  ease  up  a  little. 
And  as  long  as  material  >s  going  through  we 
cannot  expect  things  to  ease  up.  Here  we 
furnish  material  to  klU  off  our  own  men. 
And  they  In  turn  wUl  buy  more  property  with 
proflts  earned  from  such.  If  that  Isn't  en- 
slaving our  people,  I'd  Uke  to  know  what  Is. 
4ad    also   shipping   la   DP's.      They   have 


proren  very  unsatisfactory  here,  and  people 
are  wondering  who  is  promoting  such  a  move. 

We  see  ads  in  papers  for  help  with  spring's 
work,  which  will  commence  soon.  Which 
shows  a  shortage  of  good  farm  help.  That 
requires  as  much  skUl  and  knowledge  as  any 
big  business,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  country 
strong,  and  strength  comes  from  food  which 
we  produce.  If  the  farmer  siiffers  a  loss,  so 
wUl  big  business,  as  aU  things  come  from 
the  soil.  It's  about  time  Congress  as  well 
as  business  realizes  this  fact.  Our  young 
people  are  not  given  a  fair  chance. 

We  are  tired  of  war.  and  all  its  evils  and 
we  have  fought  enough  In  foreign  countries. 
They  are  only  Interested  in  us  as  long  as 
the  American  dollar  rolls  their  way.  We  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  corrupt  rulers  in  such 
a  country,  or  for  people  who  foUow  such  a 
ruler.  We  must  educate  ourselves  for  pro- 
tection. 

Some  make  a  game  out  of  war.  asking  our 
young  men  to  fight  for  them  and  die,  for 
a  useless  cause.  We  have  fought  a  couple 
of  major  wars;  what  have  we  gained?  Only 
to  put  our  country  down  like  the  foreign 
ones. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  why  the  draft 
boards  have  so  much  to  say.  You  almost 
have  to  get  a  permit  from  them  If  you 
care  to  Join  another  branch  of  service  other 
than  the  Army.  Why  do  they  set  such  a 
high  quota  in  North  Dakota.  This  should 
be  according  to  population. 

As  I've  stated  before  we  need  our  young 
men  on  the  farm,  and  especially  where  there 
may  be  a  hardship,  as  we  have  to  farm  on 
a  large  scale  to  pay  for  our  property  and 
expensive  machinery.  We  also  have  a  right 
to  look  after  our  own  Interests,  I  hope. 

Business  Is  slow  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  as  crops  weren't  too  good  here  last 
year.  And  prices  are  too  high  compared  to 
farm-produce  prices  and  have  been  that  Vay 
for  years. 

You  can  put  my  letters  In  the  Conchxs- 
sioMAL  Recoko  if  it  WiU  help  any.  We  must 
consider  the  conunon  people  as  they  make 
up  our  Government,  and  will  always  be  with 
us.     Their  protection  of  rights  is  essential. 

Looking  forward  to  better  government  of 
the  people  and  more  peace  among  nations, 
we  aU  know  that  you  and  Senator  Lano& 
have  this  in  mind,  therefore  we  ask  your 
help. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^sus  J.  Bsooks. 

MmoT,  N.  DAK. 
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Tariff  and  Trade  Views  of  the  Wool 
Textile  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA8SACHT78XTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  remarks  of 
Gordon  P.  Graham,  public-relations  ad- 
viser. National  Association  of  Wool  Bdan- 
ufacturers.  New  York  City,  before  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters 
In  Boston.  Mass.,  on  March  12,  1953. 

Mr.  Graham,  due  to  his  association 
with  this  organization.  Is  well  versed  on 
the  entire  subject  matter  of  the  textile 
industry  and  the  importation  of  such 
commodities  and  its  effects  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  this  national  business. 
I  am  anxious  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  this  well- 


prepared  statement,  which  I  hope  will 
merit  the  consideration  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers. Since  this  matter  Is  now  pending 
before*the  House  Committee  cn^  Ways 
and  Means.  I  know  that  at  a  later  date 
the  Members  may  wish  to  be  briefed  as  to 
its  effect  on  one  segment  of  the  recipro- 
cal-trade program,  namely  textiles. 
Mr.  Graham's  remaiics  follow: 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  take  part 
In  your  meeting  today  to  discuss  the  tariff 
and  trade  views  of  the  wool-textile  Indiistry. 
At  first  this  seemed  to  be  a  rather  formidable 
assignment.  Plnally.  however.  I  decided  it 
was  a  unique  opportunity  to  disagree  with 
quite  a  nimiber  of  ladies,  or  at  least  with  the . 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  still  be  assured 
of  a  chance  to  present  an  opposing  argu- 
ment. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
has  opposed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  since 
It  first  was  devised  by  CordeU  Hull  as  a 
means  of  bypassing  Congress.  When  the 
present  Congress  begins  to  consider  Its  re- 
newal we  again  wUl  oppose  it  with  aU  the 
strength  we  can  mustCT.  We  believe  it  Is 
bad  for  us  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It 
has  helped  to  prove  again  that  you  cannot 
buy  friendship. 

Before  presenting  our  arguments  in  detaU, 
however.  I  first  want  to  stress  that  our  oppo- 
sition does  not  mean  the  industry  opposes 
world  trade  or  that  It  wants  to  eliminate 
Imports. 

On  the  contrary,  It  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports all  efforts  to  stimiilate  trade  between 
nations  in  the  commodities  and  services  they 
need  and  do  not  have.  The  Industry  beUeves 
proper  steps  would  be  restoration  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  currencies  and  a  fuU  effort  by 
other  nations  to  help  themselves. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out,  also,  that  last 
fall  the  Wool  Association  opposed  either  Im- 
port fees  or  quotas  on  foreign  wool  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  support  of  domestic  wool  growers.  This 
covmtry  miist  Import  from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  Its  apparel  wool  requirements,  but 
the  wool-manufacturing  Industry  can  more 
than  supply  the  wool-textUe  needs  of  Amer- 
ica. Wool  is  necessary  to  our  defense,  and 
therefore  the  association  urged  Instead  ol 
fees  or  quotas  that  tlfe  domestic  wool-loan 
program  be  Improved. 

The  wool  textUe  Industry  Is  an  Important 
part  of  our  economic  life.  It  aids  in  meet- 
ing an  essential  need  of  man,  clothing.  It 
employes  some  150.000  to  200,000  workers. 
In  1950.  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available.  It  paid  $469  million  in  wages  and 
salaries  for  manufact\irlng  Its  product. 

This  amoxmt  U  equal  to  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  value  added  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  product.  Thus,  labor  costs  are 
a  substantial  part  of  the  final  price  of  the 
product  and  with  average  pay  for  production 
workers  at  SI. 55  to  $1.65  au  hour  here  the 
Indiutry  is  particularly  vulnerable  to  Im- 
ports from  low-wage  nations. 

But  beyond  all  the  figures  about  economic 
importance  Is  the  simple  fact  that  the  In- 
dustry Is  vital  to  national  defense.  An- 
other sharp  reduction  in  duties  on  wool  tex- 
tUes  could  mean  that  eventually  we  would  be 
forced  to  rely.  In  part  at  least,  on  wool  mills 
located  Just  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
As  the  survivOTs  of  Hitler's  lU  fated  war  on 
Russia  and  our  own  mUltary  men  have  testi- 
fied, wool  textUes  are  as  vital  as  guns  to 
soldiers. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  against 
the  folly  of  doing  anything  which  would 
fiuiiher  damage  the  American  wool  textUe 
industry.  It  repeatedly  has  proven  its  abil- 
ity to  supply  both  mUitary  and  civUian  needs 
In  war  and  in  peace.  It  not  only  is  essential 
for  us  but  it  also  is  essential  for  oiir  allies, 
many  of  whom  also  drew  part  of  their  wool 
textUe  requirements  from  us  during  World 
War  n. 
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Th)M  brings  us  to  the  eurrmt  Import  alt* 
nation.  Last  year  Import*  of  wool  fabrics 
by  tbe  United  States  readied  tbe  blgbest 
level  In  30  years.  Moet  of  the  cloth  cama 
from  Great  Britain,  our  principal  competitor. 
Thus,  as  far  as  the  American  textile  Indus- 
try is  concerned,  the  British  already  have 
both  trade  and  aid. 

The  postwar  rise  tn  imports  began  wltb 
our  last  reduction  in  chitlea  in  January  of 
1948.  It  was  further  stimulated  by  the  de- 
Taluatlon  of  the  pound  sterling  In  the  fall 
of  1949  which.  In  effect,  served  as  another 
cut  In  our  tariffs. 

The  upward  trend  seems  destined  to  con- 
tinue. January  exports  of  wool  cloth  from 
Britain  to  the  United  States  showed  an  In- 
crease over  those  In  January  of  1952. 

Last  week  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  and 
Chancellca-  of  the  Exchequer  B\itler.  of 
Britain,  were  In  Washington  tor  trade  talks 
carried  on  imder  that  tini»i»«y^iT»g  catch 
phrase,  "trade  not  aid." 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  only  now  aa 
the  result  of  these  meetings  have  the  Brit- 
ish agreed  to  halt  their  shipments  to  Bed 
China  of  such  war-important  articles  as  tex- 
tiles and  textile  machinery.  This  was  clear- 
ly a  case  of  both  trade  and  aid  from  one  of 
our  allies  to  the  principal  enemy  now  fight- 
ing against  us  In  the  Korean  war  and  yet 
this  same  friend  was  able  to  use  its  China 
shipments  as  a  bargaining  point  with  us. 
Today,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  average 
pay  f(5r  wooi  textile  production  workers  Is 
•1.55  to  91.85  an  hour.  Compare  this  with 
the  average  <rf  about  40  cents  an  hour  in 
Britain  and  far  less  than  40  cents  in  other 
nations  exporting  wool  goods  to  the  United 
States. 

While  our  acknowledged  efficiency  may  off- 
set to  some  degree  the  lower  wages  abrofwl. 
it  cannot  offset  a  wage  differential  of  4-to-l 
OK  more.  This  brings  us  to  what  the  Ameri- 
can wool  textile  Industry  wants. 

It  wants  and  has  long  advocated  a  flex- 
ible tariff  to  equalize  the  low  wages  paid 
abroad  with  the  high  wages  in  this  coimtry. 
-  When  there  Is  equaUty  in  this  respect  Ameri- 
can milla  stand  raady  to  compete  with  any- 
one. 

The  Wool  Assoctotlon  also  long  has  urged 
a  revitalized  tariff  commission  with  Congress 
retaining  Its  veto  power  over  8\ich  rates  as 
the  commission  may  -set. 

I  now  would  like  to  deal  speclflcaUy  with 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  reality  it 
should  be  caUed  the  Tariff  Agreements  Act 
because  it  deals  with  tariffs,  not  trade. 

Furthermore,  the  word  "reciprocal"  is  not 
a  part  of  the  title.  That  word  was  used  as  a 
propaganda  device  by  our  State  Department 
to  mislead  the  people  into  believing  the  act 
actuaUy  was  reciprocal  and  that  ws  would 
benefit  from  It. 

By  whatever  name  it  Is  called,  however, 
we  believe  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is 
a  complete  and  proven  failure  and  should 
not  be  renewed.  The  State  Department  it- 
self is  authority  for  the  statement  that  today, 
some  18  years  after  the  act  was  first  passed.' 
there  are  more  barriers  to  trade,  especially 
from  the  United  States,  than  ever  bef(»e. 
This  was  the  very  condition  the  act  was 
supposed  to  end  and  prevent. 

Another  way  of  determining  its  effective- 
ness, or  rather,  lack  of  effectiveness,  is  to 
match  the  results  against  the  slogans  under 
which  it  has  been  jvomoted. 

In  1937  the  slogan  was  nKrorld  peace 
through  world  trade."  There  was  no  peace. 
In  1945  it  was  "An  acid  test  of  our  futtu-e 
Intentions  respecting  the  peace."  To  repeat, 
trade  barriers  are  greater  than  ever  and  still 
there  is  no  p>eace. 

In  1948  the  cry  was  that  It  would  increase 
oin-  foreign  trade  without  damage  to  our  do- 
mestic industries.  Two  years  later,  in  1950, 
even  the  State  Department  had  to  admit 
that  we  could  not  give  up  a  part  of  ova 
market  to  foreign  producers  without  taking 
away  that  part  from  domestic  producers. 


In  1951  tbs  stated  parpen  for  renewing 
the  set  was  to  reduce  world-wide  trade  bar- 
riers. I  am  forced  to  say  again  that  trade 
barriers  are  higher  than  ever. 

Therefore,  the  act  has  been  successful, 
though  that  is  not  the  proper  word,  in  only 
one  way.  It  has  reduced  Am«ican  duties 
OP  »  wide  variety  of  articles,  some  to  a  dan- 
gerous level.  By  any  measurement  the 
United  States  cannot  be  called  a  high-tariff 
country. 

Since  tbe  only  result  has  been  a  reduction 
ofour  tariffs  it  seems  ridiculoxis  in  the 
extreme  to  go  through  the  complicated  bar- 
gaining procedure  now  required  to  bring 
about  such  reductions. 

TiTie  enough,  many  nations  have  made 
agreements  with  us  to  also  reduce  their 
tariffs.  But  meanwhile  they  were  biislly  ne- 
gotiating trade  agreements  with  each  other 
and  so  have  been  restoring  their  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  erecting  trade 
barriers  such  as  qoutas,  embargoes,  exchange 
restrictions,  and  license  systems.  All  of 
these  are  far  more  stringent  than  the  simple 
Import  tariffs  generally  used  by  the  United 
States,  which  cannot  be  classed  as  a  high- 
tariff  nation. 

For  example,  the  level  of  our  tariffs  has 
dropped  frtxn  10.6  percent  on  the  foreign 
value  of  all  Imports  to  5.4  percent.  If  only 
dutiable  items  are  considered,  the  decline  Is 
ftrom  36.8  to  13.S  percent. 

We  do  not  think  these  actions  by  other 
nations  are  unnatural  or  strange.  Rather  the 
Wool  Association  has  said  again  and  again 
that  It  is  unsound  to  believe  that  other  na- 
tions will  accept  our  products  if  It  la  not 
In  their  Interest  to  do  so.  It  Is  equally  un- 
sound to  believe  they  will  keep  out  American 
products  If  It  Is  In  their  Interest  to  import 
them. 

Our  State  Department,  however,  never 
seemed  to  realize  that  other  nations  would 
control  their  trade  for  their  own  best  In- 
terests, not  for  oiirs. 

Today  we  find  our  eyes  and  ears  assailed 
from  every  side  by  that  neat  phrase  I  have 
mentioned  before— trade,  not  aid.  Itself  an 
Import  from  Britain.  As  a  slogan  it  is  a 
good  one,  worthy  of  the  best  of  our  adver- 
tising copywriters.  As  a  poUcy  aimed  at 
curing  the  world's  trade  ills.  It  would  be  no 
more  effective  than  all  the  other  slogans 
under  which  the  Trade  Agreemente  Act  has 
been  foisted  upon  the  American  people. 

The  industry  believes  that  It  and  lU  work- 
ers should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  rather 
than  undermined  f  m-ther  as  some  of  the  more 
radical  proponents  of  trade  not  aid  seem 
bent  on  doing.  Certainly  our  workers,  en- 
joying the  highest  material  standards  in  the 
world  are  better  buyers  of  the  world's  goods 
than  their  low-paid  cotinterparts  in  other 
nations. 

In  closing  I  ahould  like  to  sum  up  the 
Industry's  views  by  quoting  from  a  brief  sub- 
mitted in  1951  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  by  the  late  Arthur  Besse  who 
was  president  of  the  assoclaUon.  It  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then.     Mr.  Besse  said: 

"Sooner  or  later  some  United  States  tariffs 
must  be  Increased.  A  conUnuance  of  the 
trade-agreements  program  will  tie  our  hands 
and  make  such  adjustments  difficult  and  in- 
deed Impossible  except  after  delays  which 
may  be  costly  In  the  extreme. 

"There  Is  no  good  purpose  served  by  these 
trade  agreements.  We  should  set  om^  own 
rates  and  change  them  when  and  as  they 
need  changing.  We  can  be  as  liberal  as  Is 
prudent,  but  we  should  not  tie  ova  hands  by 
agreements  which  are  of  no  possible  advan- 
tage to  this  country. 

"The  trade  agreements  amendment  should 
not  tie  continued.  Indeed  a  new  agency 
should  be  established  to  set  tariffs  rates 
subject  to  principles  set  down  by  Congress! 
This  agency  should  be  empowered  to  make 
duty  changes  as  required,  subject  to  congres- 
sional veto.  Economic  rather  than  political 
considerations  should  be  controlling.     And 


the  veto  power  over  changes  made  by  ths 
agency  should  reet  with  ths  United  States 
Congress,  not  with  foreign  chaneellerles  as  U 
does  under  existing  trade  sgreemeDts." 
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StatoMia  ol  Ckarlu  Graa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  MXW  TOSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKin*ATXVSB 

Thursday.  February  29.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  B«r.  Speaker,  on 
February  20  and  again  on  Ptebruary  27, 
1953,  under  leave  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  the  Appendix  oX  the  Com- 
GKKssiONAL  Rxcou,  I  inserted  an  article 
which  had  been  published  in  Collier's 
magazine  entiUed  "How  Mobsters 
Grabbed  a  City's  Transit  System." 

I  was  Interested  in  this  article  because 
I  have  been  conducting  an  unrelenting 
fight  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  expose  the  infUtratioa 
of  racketeers  and  mobsters  into  legiti- 
mate business. 

Since  Inserting  this  article  I  have  been 
Informed  that  one  of  the  persons  men- 
ticMied  derogatorily  in  the  article,  namely 
Charles  Green,  has  instituted  an  action 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  against 
the  publisher  of  Collier's  magftgint 
claiming  that  the  article  was  false  and 
libelous.  Also,  I  have  been  informed 
that  he  is  presently  engaged  in  a  proxy 
fight  for  the  control  of  another  large 
and  reputable  corporation. 

Neither  of  these  facts  Were  known  to 
me  at  the  time  the  article  was  Inserted 
in  the  Covcrxssional  Rbcobd.  Had  I 
known  of  either  of  these  situations  I 
would  have  refrained  from  the  insertion 
of  the  article  for  I  have  no  desire  to  in 
any  way  influence  their  result. 

Since  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  con- 
stltuUonal  principle  that  anyone  who  U 
accused  of  a  misdeed  should  have  the 
right  of  rebuttal  and  refutaUon,  I  here- 
with, under  leave  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
cRESsiONAL  RECORD.  Include  the  foUowing 
statement  submitted  to  me  by  Mr 
Charles  Green. 

This  statement  is ''inserted  for  infor- 
mation purposes  only.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion at  the  time  I  inserted  the  Collier's 
article  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy;  the 
same  is  true  in  this  instance. 


Statsicent  or  Chaslks  Gi 

The  article  which  was  printed  in  Collier's 
magazine  on  September  29,  1961.  Is  now  the 
subject  of  litigation  in  the  Federal  Court  tor 
the  Southern  District  of  Mew  Tort. 

I  have  charged  the  Crowell-ColUer  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  which  publishes  CoUlers  maga- 
zine, with  conspiring  with  the  former  rank- 
ing officials  of  United  Clgar-Whelan  Stores 
Corp.  deliberately  to  defame  my  character 
and  reputation  in  furtherance  of  their  at- 
If™tSl»*°*.***^***  "*  *°**  °^y  associates  who, 
♦  w^  ,i  °^®'  '*"  seeking  to  convince  the 
stockholders  of  United  Clgar-Whelan  Stores 
to  oust  the  then-existing  management  and 
elect  me  and  my  associates 

The  CoUler-8  article  and  the  old  manage- 
S*°thii,  ^'Jlt^i Clgar-Whelan  StoreslaUed 
in   their   discrediting   objectives.    However. 


since  its  publication,  the  Collier**  article  has 
caused  me.  my  wife,  and  my  children  irrepa- 
rable damage  and  humiliation.  The  article 
has  inflicted  grave  Injury  to  my  good  name 
and  reputation  and,  through  repeated  refer- 
ences to  the  contents  of  this  article,  it  con- 
tinues to  cause  me  anguish  and  humiliation. 
In  addition,  my  own  business  (the  Green 
Sales  Co.,  27(J  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork  City), 
established  for  more  than  30  years,  has  suf- 
fered great  damage. 

In  Justice  to  me.  therefore,  I  wish  the 
record  be  righted  and  to  that  purpose  I 
set  forth  in  this  statement  the  true  facts 
with  regard  to  the  real  motivation  for  the 
publication  of  the  article  by  Collier's.  I 
shall  detail  the  truth  and  the  record  of  my 
relationship  with  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Co.  I  shall  docunient  my  statements  with 
references  to  existing  records  and  to  admis- 
sions made  by  representatives  of  Collier's  and 
their  fellow  conspirators  in  the  former 
Unlted-Whelan  management. 
Set  forth  herein  are  the  true  and  unde- 
.  nlable  facts  with  regard  to  the  Twin  City 
Rsptd  Transit  Co.: 

The  Collier's  article  characterised  me  as  a 
"get-rlch-qulck  character."  The  truth,  by 
the  record,  is  that  I  am.  and  for  a  long  time 
have  been,  a  substantial  stockholder  In  many 
of  the  country's  leading  corporations,  the 
earnings  and  dividends  on  which  have  been, 
and  are.  considerable.  I  participated  in  a 
proxy  contest  with  the  management  of  Twin 
City  Transit  because  I  was  convinced  that 
their  mismanagement  of  the  company  was 
substantially  impairing  an  Investment  I  had 
made  In  1945.  By  1948.  my  Investment  had 
seriously  deteriorated  thro\igb  falling  mar- 
ket value. 

My  questioning  of  officials  of  Twin  City 
Rapid  Transit  as  to  their  management  poli- 
cies provided  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
Thereupon  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I 
found  it  necessary,  through  democratic  pro- 
cedures and  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunission, 
to  carry  the  Issiie  to  other  stockholders  in 
an  effort  to  effect  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic management  of  the  company.  Other 
shareholders  agreed  with  and  supported  my 
efforts  BO  that  a  change  of  management  was 
a<Aleved  during  1949.  They  elected  ms 
president. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  I  had 
no  need  for  this  office.  It  necessitated  my 
resignation  from  the  presidency  of  my  own 
company,  a  position  which  paid  me  consid- 
erably more  earnings  than  the  WO.CXX)  an- 
nual salary  reportedly  paid  be  as  president 
of  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co.  In 
addition  to  the  reduced  income,  the  transfer 
of  my  activities  entailed  the  uprooting  of 
my  family  from  a  pleasant  and  cherished 
environment  of  friends  and  relatives  and 
removal  to  a  strange  conununlty.  I  sold  my 
home  in  Mamaroneck.  N.  T..  at  a  $14,000  loss 
to  assume  this  new  responsibility,  which  I 
regarded  as  a  challenge  I  could  not  Ignore. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  set  down 
refutations  of  all  the  distorted  and  untrue 
statements  regarding  my  life  in  Minnesota, 
which  were  included  in  the  Collier's  article. 
The  record  proves  that  I  undertook  success- 
fully the  following  program  as  president  of 
the  Twin  City  Transit  Co: 

1.  I  successfully  fought  to  preserve  the 
transit  company's  rights  against  poUtlcal  at- 
tempts to  Infringe  on  them. 

a.  I  engaged  in  every  legitimate  means  I 
could  devise  to  obtain  a  fare  Increase  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  the  transit  com- 
pany. 

3.  After  efficient  engineering  studies  proved 
the  move  essential.  I  discontinued  service 
on  unprofitable  lines  served  by  the  transit 
company. 

4.  Operational  studies  proved  that,  without 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  offered 
riders.  I  could  reduce  the  labor  force  from 
3.900  to  3,000  employees.  Adequate  com- 
pensation, satisfactory  to  union  officials,  was 
provided  for  dismissed  personnel. 
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8.  In  14  months,  through  the  above-noted 
economies,  and  with  efficient  management, 
an  operating  deflclt  of  almost  91  million  was 
converted  Into  an  operating  profit. 

e.  During  the  above  time  the  market  value 
of  Twin  City  Transit  Co.  more  than  doubled. 
As  of  this  date  the  conunon  stock  is  still  more 
than  double  the  price  it  was  selling  at  when 
1  Initiated  the  proxy  contest. 

7.  A  regular  dividend  policy  was  instituted 
during  my  administration. 

I  admit  frankly  that  I  made  a  substantial 
profit  on  the  sale  of  my  stock  in  Twin  City 
Transit  Co.  That's  the  reason  I  invested  in 
the  company,  the  reason  Investors  buy  stocks. 

After  I  submitted  my  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  Twin  City  Transit  Co.,  the  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  the  newspapers  of  the  area, 
public-service  officials,  and  clvlc-mlnded  resi- 
dents of  the  city  urged  me  to  reconsider. 
I  was  reluctant  to  do  this.  However,  when 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  refused 
to  accept  my  resignation,  I  agreed  to  remain 
in  the  presidency  and  thereby  accepted  the 
challenge  of  a  group  I  considered  harmfiU 
which  was  attempting  to  seize  control  of  the 
company.  My  reconsideration  was  made  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  threats  were  made 
against  my  life  if  I  took  this  action. 

Because  of  the  threats  against  my  life  and 
the  lives  of  my  family,  i  appealed  to  the  chief 
of  police  in  Minneapolis  and  subsequently 
appealed  to  the  chief  police  officer  of  the 
county  In  which  Minneapolis  Is  located. 
Both  officials  refiised  to  assign  me  any  pro- 
tection and  finally  when  It  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
that  my  life  was  in  Jeopardy,  the  State's  chief 
executive  assigned  a  bodyguard  from  the 
State  crime  apprehension  bureau  to  protect 
me.  These  guards  were  employees  of  the 
State  of  Bflnnesota  and  were  paid  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  during  the  period  they 
were  assigned  to  guard  me.  In  the  text  of 
the  defamatory  article  which  Collier's  pub- 
lished, these  State  guards  were  referred  to 
as  my  personal  employees. 

Throtighout  the  entire  Collier's  article.  It  is 
charged  that  I  was  an  associate  of  racketeers, 
felons,  mobsters,  and  other  unsavory,  notori- 
ous characters. 

The  answer  to  this  charge  Is  concise  and 
clear.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Gordon  Man- 
ning, managing  editor  of  ColUers.  given  in 
the  case  of  Charles  Green  v.  Crowell-CoUier 
Publishing  Co. 

The  following  Is  direct  testimony: 
Question,  by  Samuel  OottUeb.  attorney: 
"Prom  your  knowledge  of  the  article  and  the 
blurb  Itself  can  you  tell  us  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  blurb  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Green  was  in  any  way  involved  with  the 
activities  of  the  gangsters  to  whom  the  blurb 
refers?" 

Answer,  by  Gordon  Manning:  "I  think  It  Is 
quite  clear  there  is  no  connection." 

Question :  "So  that  the  intent  of  the  blurb 
was  to  make  it  clear  then  that  there  was  no 
connection  In  the  activities  of  Mr.  Green  and 
the  activities  of  the  gangsters.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?" 

Answer:  "After  reading  the  article,  I  think 
It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  several  people 
mentioned  here.  There  is  a  promoter  men- 
tioned and  then  there  are  people  referred  to 
as  gangsters  or  mobsters,  and  I  think  it  Is 
quite  clear  that  they  are  separate  and  not 
linked  at  all." 

Question.  "Then  your  statement  Is  that 
neither  the  article  nor  the  blurb  was  In- 
tended c»-  designed  to  link  Mr.  Green  up  with 
the  activities  of  the  gangsters  or  mobsters 
referred  to  in  either  publication?" 

Answer.  "I  think  that  that  is  true.  There 
was  no  Intention  made  to  link  Mr.  Green 
with  any  gangsters  or  mobsters." 

QuesUon.  "And  I  take  It  then  that  neither 
you  nor,  so  far  as  you  know,  anyone  in  your 
publication  had  any  evidence  indicating  that 
there  was  any  linkup  or  tie  In  or  any  alliance 
between  Mr.  Green  and  any  gangsters  ur 
mobsters?" 
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Answer.  ""No,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  that 
link." 
Question.  "Of  any  such  link?" 
Answer.  "Of  any  such  link?" 
Question.  "So  that  you  would  not  be  Jtistl- 
fled  In  indicating  In  any  of  your  publications 
that  there  was  a  link  or  any  alliance  between 
Mr.  Green  and  any  gangsters  or  mobsters?" 
Answer.  "We  do  not  link  Mr.  Green  with 
the  mobsters  or  gangsters." 

While  Manning  admits  that  the  word 
"gangsters"  was  used  in  his  advance  adver- 
tising blurb  announcing  coming  publication 
of  the  article  about  me,  on  direct  examina- 
tion he  concedes  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  link  between  myself  and  any  of  the 
gangsters  referred  to  in  the  defamatory  ar- 
ticle which  his  magazine  published. 

I  could  say  much  more  with  reference  to 
my  experience  with  Twin  City  Transit  Co., 
but  I  will  conclude  with  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  court  repcM^r's  transcript  of 
the  annxial  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Twin 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co.  held  on  March  12. 
1961.    I  had  announced  my  intention  to  re- 
sign as  president  and  as  a  director  with  or 
without   board   approval  on   the   next  day. 
Thereupon,    Mr.    WillULm   Cody,   an   elected 
probate  court  justice  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  one  of  the  Twin  City  Transit  Co.'s 
stockholders,  addressed  the  chair  as  follows: 
"Mr.  CoDT.  I  move  to  table  all  this.    We  are 
all  here  in  the  first  place  all  in  the  same 
selfish  desire,  there  is  nothing  motivating  to 
be  here  outside  of  that  one  selfish  desire  to 
do  a  Job  for  the  company,  make  sure  it  be- 
comes a  valuable  property,  make  sure  that 
the  shareholders  get  a  fair  return  for  the 
money  they  put  In  this  company,  I  think 
that's  one  thing  why  so  many  people  have 
attended  this  meeting,  and  at  the  outset  I 
would  like  to  say  one  thing  here  on  behalf 
of  Charlie  Green,  along  vrtth  several  others 
who  were  instrvunental  in  fighting  the  battles 
for  Charlie  Green  originally  with  him,  along 
with  him.     We   believed  In   his   policies,   I 
think  it  took  a  man  like  CharUe  Green  to 
awaken  some  of  the  public  officials  in  the 
Twin  Cities  that  there  was  a  definite  need 
for  revision  of  certain  things  that  went  along 
with  the  franchise  of  this  company;  that  this 
matter  lay  dormant  for  many  years,  some  of 
the  officials  of  this  company  were  afraid  to 
bring  the  matter  out  in  the  open  because 
they  didn't  want  to  antagonize  the  politic 
bodies  of  both  cities  and  State,  that  only 
through   a  man   like   Charlie   Green  could 
these  matters  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  this  city.     We  feel 
and  I  know  that  the  people  here  that  I  have 
talked  to  feel  that  Insofar  as  doing  a  Job  I 
think  we  owe  Charlie  Green  a  vote  of  thanks 
because  only  through  efforts  of  a  type  of 
individual    that    Charlie    Green    represents 
himself,  being  so  outspoken  and  so  strong 
in  his  convictions  and  in  his  mannerisms 
that  he  was  able  to  do  the  job  he  did  for 
this  company,  taking  a  losing  company  and 
putting  It  on  Its  feet,  from  $900,000  and  mak-  ' 
Ing  it  pay.    Those  things  are  not  something 
that  comes  along   and   we  had  had   many 
people  in  this  company  for  the  past  number 
of  years  that  have  refused  to  take  action  or 
to  really  take  issue  with  the  city  coimcU  of 
these  two  towns  and   with  the  warehouse 
commission  that  Just  thought  they  existed 
here  for  the  convenience  of  some  people  who 
want  to  use  these  companies  for  their  own 
benefit.    I  say  that  public  service  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  any  community.    Without  it 
you  don't  have  any  commimities.    This  pub- 
lic service  is  an  Important  part  of  these  two 
towns.     It  is   an   important  public  servioe 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  public  serv- 
ices in  the  country  and  it  should  be  made 
that  way  and  It  Is  on  its  way  to  being  made 
that    way   by   and    through    the    efforts    of 
Charlie  Green  who  was  able  to  do  that  kind 
of   a   Job   by  his  personal    attitude,   and   I 
would  like  to  see  all  the  stockholders  here 
give  Charlie  Green  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
fine  cooperation  for  the  way  this  thing  is 
winding  up.  1 
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"Cbarlle.  from  my  way  of  thtnving  you 
have  done  a  good  Job  and  I  woxild  Uke  to 
see  the  sbarebolders  give  you  a  vote  ot  thanka 
and  good  luck  to  you."     [Applause.] 

Collier's  was  In  pcesesslon  of  all  of  these 
facts  prior  to  publication  of  the  article.  I 
spent  4  days  with  Gordon  Schendel,  author 
of  the  disparaging  article,  giving  him  the 
facts.  I  know.  too.  that  the  title  of  thla 
article  was  originally  Intended  to  be  **Some- 
thlng  Is  Rotten  In  Minnesota"  and  the  truth 
concerning  me  was  planned  to  be  Included 
in  that  story.  But  between  the  original 
planning  of  the  article  and  Its  publication, 
the  facts  were  twisted.  Fiction  was  brazenly 
substituted  for  fact,  as  evidence  the  shame- 
fill  remark  attributed  to  me,  "^he  public  be 
damoed." 

Why  did  this  great  njagazine  lend  its  pages 
to  such  Tiae? 

Why  did  the  editors  attempt  to  ruin  my 
character  and  reputation? 

Why  did  they  disregard  the  documented 
facts  on  the  Twin  City  Transit  Co. — ^facta 
that  were  given  freely  to  their  special  articles 
writer? 

The  following  evidence  reveals  the  whole 
history  of  this  case.  It  starts  with  the  efforts 
of  myself  and  my  associates  advising  the 
prior  management  of  United  Clgar-Whelan 
Stores  Corp.  that  we  were  dlssatlsfled  with 
their  operation. 

In  1940,  Green  Sales  Co.,  Inc..  bought  a 
•abetantlal  block  of  stock  in  Unlted-Whelan. 
No  dividend  had  ever  been  pidd  cm  the 
common  stock  of  that  company  until  1963. 
under  the  management  of  my  associates. 

In  April  1851  I  advised  the  management 
of  Unlted-Whelan  that  I  and  a  group  of  sub- 
stantial shareholders,  consisting  of  business 
associates,  friends,  and  members  at  my  fam- 
ily— ^holders  of  over  100.000  shares,  valued 
at  api»x)zlmately  $500,000 — were  dissatlsned 
with  Unlted-Whelan's  management  and  op- 
erations and  desired  that  corrective  measiu'es 
be  taken. 

A  sharp  disagreement  developed  between 
Unlted-Whelan'B  management  and  my  group 
and  in  May  1951.  we  commenced  enlisting  the 
support  of  other  shareholders  to  f^ii  a  special 
stockholders'  meeting  for  the  pinpose  of  vot- 
ing upon  one  proposiU,  among  others,  for  the 
removal  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Unlted- 
Whelan. 

We   filed   preliminary  material   with   the 
Secip^tles  ficchange  Commission  in  connec- 
tion with  soliciting  proxies  of  shareholders 
In  Unlted-Whelan  to  demand  the  calling  of 
•  special  meeting.    We  obtained  the  support 
of  shareholders,  holding  more  than  one-third 
of  the  outstanding  common  shares  of  Unlted- 
Whelan.  calling  a  special  meeting  to  oon- 
aider  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
Unlted-Whelan  board  as  well  as  other  pro- 
posals.    The  time  of  this  special  meeting 
was  originally  fixed  for  September  12,  18S1, 
and.  thereafter,  was  changed  to  September 
as.  1951. 
Please  note  theae  dates. 
In  the  early  part  of  August  1951.  Walter 
O.  Baumhogger,  then  president  of  United- 
Whelan,  conferred  with  Albert  B.  Winger, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Collier's  and  Louis 
Ruppel,  then  editor  of  Collier's.    Thsse  men 
were  friends.    Baumhogger  and  Winger  had 
•erved  together  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
another  oompany.  This  Is  sworn  doexunented 
STldenee. 

At  that  time,  Collier's  had  under  eonslder*- 
tlon  the  publioaUon  of  an  article  dealing 
with  the  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Oo.  The 
original  article  was  scheduled  for  publleatlon 
on  October  S  or  October  la,  1981.  This  is 
sworn,  documented  evidence. 

In  the  issue  of  Oollier's  dated  Beptembtr 
S9.  1951,  which  was  placed  on  tale  i  week 
before  the  publication  date,  there  appeared 
an  announcement  of  the  article  on  Twin 
City  Tratuit  Oo.  to  appear  in  the  following 
week's  issue.  That  announcement  slandered 
me  by  identifying  me  with  mobsters  and 
racketeers,  it  depicted  me  as  a  venal,  un- 
•crupuiouaiy  speculative  promoter  "out  to 


make  a  fast  buck."  ladLlng  in  integrity— a 
man  who  engaged  in  many  activities  in  con- 
nection with  Twin  City  Transit  Co.  with 
purely  selfish  aims  and  base  motives,  with 
callous  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  its  shareholders,  and  one  who 
welcomed  infiltration  of  malicious  gangsters 
and  disreputable  elements  into  the  manage- 
ment of  this  company.  It  stated  that  I  was 
"currently  maneuvering  to  gain  control  of 
Unlted-Whelan"  in  similar  fashion  to  that 
stated  to  have  been  employed  by  mt  in  con- 
nection with  Twin  City  Transit  Co.  and  with 
equally  discreditable  objectives  and  venal 
motives. 

The  advance  annotincements  were  in- 
tended to  be — and  were  in  fact — defamatory 
and  designed  to  aid  the  old  management  of 
Unlted-Whelan  in  the  pending  proxy  contest. 
To  that  end  and  for  that  purpose,  the  pub- 
lication date  with  respect  to  the  article  was 
advanced  by  Collier's  in  order  to  make  this 
published  article  timely  and  available  to  the 
then  management  of  Unlted-Whelan. 

Both  the  facts  and  the  conferences  be- 
tween Messrs.  Baumhogger,  Winger,  and 
Buppel,  and  others,  concerning  the  contents 
and  time  of  publication  of  the  Collier  article 
are  admitted  by  each  of  the  foregoing  parties 
in  depositions  taken  from  them  In  the  suit 
I  have  brought  against  Collier's  publishers 
and  in  litigation  I  had  brought  against 
Baumhogger  and  others.  The  documents  are 
matters  of  public  record  and  I  specifically 
refer  to  the  transcript  of  the  case  of  Charles 
Green  v.  Crowell-C oilier  Publishing  Co.,  on 
pages  19.  20,  30,  and  31,  44  to  45;  the  depoel- 
tion  of  Louis  Ruppel  on  pages  184  to  201 
(note  pp.  199  to  201  particularly),  which 
should  be  read  In  conJ\inctlon  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Walter  Baumhogger  appearing  at 
pages  511  to  519  taken  before  the  official 
referee  in  the  case  of  Green  v.  United  Cigar- 
Wfielan  Stores  Corporation.  Baumhogger,  etc, 
in  the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  county  clerk's  Index  No.  9559-1951. 

Hand  in  hand  were  Collier's  and  the  prior 
Unlted-Whelan  management,  so  much  so 
that  in  advance  of  August  21.  1951,  and  be- 
fore either  the  September  22  or  the  Septem- 
ber 29,  1951,  issue  of  Collier's  was  available 
for  distribution,  circulation,  and  sale,  Baum- 
hogger and  other  representatives  of  Unlted- 
Whelan  were  Informed  by  Collier's  as  to  the 
defamatory  context  and  character  of  the  ad- 
vance announcement  and  of  the  article  and, 
accordingly.  Unlted-Whelan  on  August  21. 
1951,  arranged  to  purchase  16.000  copies  each 
of  both  issues  of  Collier's  dated  September  22 
and  September  29,  1961,  which  were  sched- 
uled for  circulation  on  September  13  and 
September  20,  1951. 

On  September  10,  1 95 1.  Baumhogger  al- 
ready had  received  an  advance  copy  of  the 
September  22  issue  containing  the  advance 
announcement  of  the  article  and,  on  the 
same  day.  submitted  this  advance  copy  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Unlted-Whelan  ad- 
vising the  board  that  counsel  for  Unlted- 
Whelan  was  then  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  authority  from  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  send 
copies  Of  Collier's  to  Unlted-Whelan  share- 
holders in  an  attempt  to  influence  them  in 
the  pending  proxy  contest. 

On  September  12.  1961.  XTnited  paid  for 
16,000  copies  of  the  BepUmber  22,  1981,  issue 
and  delivered  theee  oopies  to  the  Empire 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  then  acUng  as  regU- 
trar  for  Unlted-Whelan  stock  with  a  view 
to  having  the  same  dlstrlbuUd  to  Unlted- 
Whelan  shareholders.  On  September  20, 
1981,  Unlted-Whelan  bought  16,000  oopies  of 
the  September  29  issue. 

Before  September  17.  1961.  Unlted-Whelan 
advised  its  officers.  execuUves.  and  store  per- 
sonnel to  Inform  Unlted-Whelan  stock- 
holders about  the  material  in  the  Collier's 
articles. 

However,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Oonunisslon,  which  supervises  distribution 
of  material  to  shareholders  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures 


in  connection  with  proxy  contests,  did  not 
allow  or  authorize  the  distribution  of  this 
material  for  purposes  of  proxy  solicitation 
because  it  was  false,  misleading,  and  unsub- 
stantiated. The  Commission  also  required 
Unlted-WheUui  to  advise  its  officers,  execu- 
tives and  store  managers,  proxy  solicitors, 
etc..  not  to  refer  to  the  Collier's  articles  in 
any  way. 

I  have  set  forth  these  facts  in  detail  be- 
cause the  truth  concerning  the  Collier's  ar- 
ticles is  not  known  to  everybody:  the  lie 
haunts  me  and  will  probably  stalk  me  to  the 
end  of  my  life.  I  want  the  record  set  straight 
on  the  true  facts  of  my  Twin  City  Transit 
Co.  experiences  and  to  refute  the  lies  con- 
tained in  the  Corner's  article.  lu  publica- 
tion was  an  abuse  by  a  respected  insUtuUon 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  I  am  confl. 
dent  Colliers  will  eventually  be  forced  to 
make  amends  for  the  damage  it  has  done  me. 
On  August  28,  1952.  the  official  referee  in  the 
case  of  Green  Sales  Co..  Inc.,  v.  United  Cigar^ 
Whelan  Stores  Corporation  and  the  prior 
management  of  the  company.  In  his  report 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  the  following  first  conclusion: 

"Charles  Green  and  his  assocUtes  which 
have  been  denominated  as  the  'Green  group' 
are  substantial  stockholders  of  the  corporate 
defendant  (having  approximately  8  percent 
of  the  outstanding  conunon  voting  stock) 
and  that  as  to  kll  matters  and  transaction 
prior  and  Incident  to  the  bringing  of  this 
action  and  the  settlement  thereof.  Charles 
Green  and  the  Green  group,  and  the  other 
plaintiffs  who  participated  In  the  reference 
acted  in  good  faith  and  with  a  convlcUon 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  best  for  the 
corporate  defendant.  Subsequent  events 
have  Justified  that  conviction." 

Evenu  subsequent  to  this  referee's  report 
further  have  Justified  our  course  of  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  this  company. 

In  requesting  you  to  insert  this  statement 
in  the  CoNoaxssioKAL  Rxcoao.  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  aU  fair-minded  and  decent  Ameri- 
cans will  weigh  the  documented  facts  as  X 
have  presented  them.  An  impartial  Judg- 
ment of  these  facte  will  prove  beyond  any 
reasonable  Opubt  that  a  great  and  shameful 
wrong  has  been  done  me  and  my  f amUy. 

Chablss  Qaasar. 

Nxw  York;  N.  T..  March  lo.  1953. 
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HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

I     or  NSW  jcasBT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRBBBMTA'nVBS 
Thursday.  March  19,  195i 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to. 
morrow  marka  the  opening  of  Jewish 
Youth  Week  In  the  United  SUtes.  The 
observance,  sponsored  Ay  the  National 
Jewish  Youth  Conference,  gives  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  demoostrat* 
to  the  entire  community  the  role  which 
they  play  In  Jewish  and  total  communal 
life.  This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  th» 
attention  of  the  community  Is  focused 
upon  youth  programs.  Jewish  young 
people  In  centers,  clubs,  youth  and  young 
adult  councils,  and  national  organisa- 
tions are  thus  enabled  to  highlight  their 
year-round  activity. 

Jewish  Youth:  A  VlUl  Force  In  the 
Community,  is  the  theme  for  Jewish 
Youth  Week  this  year.  Reflected  In  this 
theme  is  the  idea  that  young  people  have 
a  vital  role  to  play  In  the  life  of  the  com- 
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munitles  in  which  they  live  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Naticm.  The  National 
Jewish  Yoxith  Conference,  which  repre- 
sents 300  local  councils  and  11  national 
Jewish  youth  organizations,  and  is  ihe 
largest  and  most  representative  body  of 
organized  American  Jewish  youth,  is  to 
be  commended  for  stimulating  youth 
participation  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  excerpts  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Seldon  M.  Kruger,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Con- 
ference on  the  world  we  want,  which  was 
delivered  at  the  last  annual  assembly  of 
the  conferefice.  which  portrays  vividly 
the  kind  of  community  and  world  young 
people  are  striving  to  achieve.  Mr. 
Kruger  is  well  equipped  to  deal  with  this 
subject.  In  addition  to  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  Mr.  Kruger 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Young  Adult 
Council  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  which  coordinates  the  activi- 
ties of  15  national  youth  organizations 
in  the  United  States  including  such  as 
the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement; 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference — 
Youth  Department;  United  States  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  Collegiate 
Council  for  the  United  Nations  and  is 
the  largest  youth  body  in  the  United 
States  with  a  total  membership  of  25 
million. 

Mr.  Kruger  serves  as  the  United  States 
representative  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  World  Assembly  of  Youth,  the 
antl-CommunL'ft  international  youth  or- 
ganization, and  is  a  memt^er  of  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  the  Jewish  Center 
Division,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly, and  is  a  member  of  the  national 
council  of  the  American  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  Mr.  Kruger 
traveled  throughout  Europe  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  Fourth  Council  meeting  of 
the  World  Assembly  of  Youth  in  Dakar. 
Senegal.  French  West  Africa.  During 
November  of  last  year  he  returned  to 
Europe  to  attend  the  meetings  of  tbe 
World  Assembly  of  Youth  Executhre 
Committee  in  Paris. 

The  excerpted  address  foDows: 
Trx  Woau>  Wb  Want 

The  respooslbility  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
world  leadership  Is  a  responsibility  which  we 
all  cannot  shirk  or  evade.  We  no  longer  have 
the  choice  of  Isolating  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  are  a  world  power.  We  are 
eoonomically.  pohtloaUy.  and  mllltarUy  one 
of  the  greatest  world  powers  in  all  history. 
We  cannot  eseape  history  nor  Moapa  our 
leadership  responslbUity, 

The  times  in  which  we  are  living  makM 
the  leadership  which  the  United  Butes  baa 
assumed  eriUcal.  criUoal  in  the  sense  that 
our  actions  and  polloles  will  determine  tn 
|ood  measure  the  fate  at  mankind.  Today, 
the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  to  eballenfflng 
not  only  our  position  of  world  leadership 
but  the  demooratlo  and  freedom-loviag  na- 
tions through  outright  aggreaslon,  subver- 
sion and  pogroms.  Therefore,  the  Job  of  all 
of  us  Is  one  which  will  make  our  Nation  and 
our  allies  secure  from  internal  and  external 
threats,  so  thst  my  generation  and  future 
generations  will  not  And  itself  embroiled  In 
international  conflict. 

Theee  critical  tlmee  are  affecting  the  ttvas 
of  young  people  as  they  never  have  been 
affected.  It  is  we,  for  esample,  who  are 
expected    to    defend    our    Nation    against 


tikreats  trom  •bromd.  Of  the  8,700.000  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  70  percent  are  under 
25  years  of  age.  It  is  also  this  group  who 
are  now  making  occupational  choices  and 
selecting  values  which  will  set  patterns  for 
our  country  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  for 
our  minds  and  spirite  that  conflicting  politi- 
cal ideologies  are  competing.  This  rp<^ftns 
that  we  young  pec^le  mxist  have  our  (pin- 
ions respected  and  considered  by  the  total 
community,  since  we  in  the  last  analysis  are 
the  ones  who  are  expected  and  rightly  so, 
to  defend  our  Nation  in  times  of  emergency 
and  serve  as  the  economic  backbone  of  the 
community. 

The  world  we  young  pec^le  want  and  en- 
Tlsion  and  feel  is  our  responsibility  to  create 
Is  a  world  of  peace  and  cooperation  through 
the  United  Nations;  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  value  of  every  individual:  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  peoples  in  every  i>art  of  our 
country  and  the  world;  and  the  reoognition 
without  discrimination  of  the  dignity,  free- 
dom, and  security  of  person.  Tbe  world  we 
want  and  are  working  to  achieve,  is  in  effect, 
living  by  the  tenete  of  Judaism.  For  Judaism 
as  a  way  of  Ufe  is  liberal,  evolutionary,  and 
timely.  At  the  same  time  it  has  a  rich 
historical  tradition.  Judaism  has  made 
many  contributions  to  the  basic  problems 
which  mankind  has  faced.  Tbe  ooitcepte  of 
equality  of  men.  of  social  >ustice.  and  the 
dignity  of  labor  were  preached  and  practiced 
thousands  of  years  ago  while  other  nations 
were  still  barbarians  offering  hiunan  sacri- 
floes  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary demands  of  Justice.  When  we  live 
by  these  tenete  of  Judaism  we  are.  in  effect, 
living  as  Americans  should  Uve.  American 
<lemocracy  was  cemented  with  Hebraic  mor- 
tar and  Judaism  will  continue  to  flower  on 
the  free  eoU  of  this  Nation  if  we  all  assxime 
■a  full  measure  of  personal  responsibility  la 
tbe  preservation  of  democracy,  both  in  ths 
United  States  and  abrotul. 

If  we  as  a  Nation  are  to  remain  strong, 
young  people  must  be  permitted  atxl  en- 
couraged to  test  and  to  question.  We  need 
constantly  to  work  to  overcome  the  climate 
of  susplclOQ  and  fear  which  makes  for  un- 
healthy repressions  rather  than  ezpression 
at  thought  and  feelings. 

We  young  people  must  express  otirselvee 
vocally  so  that  our  opinions  and  needs  are 
known  to  the  oonununlty.  Today,  tbe  fear 
of  free  speech,  the  fear  of  free  thought,  and 
the  fear  In  the  mu-ket  place  of  ideas  has 
reached  the  classrooms  while  many  are  level- 
ing reckless  accusations  of  subversion  at  our 
universities  and  colleges. 

People  are  afraM  to  disagree  wHh  the  pop- 
ular side  for  fear  of  being  branded  a  sub- 
Tersive.  Many  are  silent  when  they  shoUld 
be  vociferous.  The  great  role  youth  has 
Served  In  the  past  has  been  to  challenge  and 
put  the  accepted  idea  to  the  test  of  criticism 
and  debate.  We  find  ourselves  today  run- 
ning the  risk  of  developing  tolerance  for  only 
one  point  of  view  end  int^eranoe  for  new 
or  different  approaches. 

Our  way  of  life — the  democratic  way  of  life 
rejects  standardlMd  thought.  It  rejects 
orthodoxy.  It  calls  for  the  fullest  and  freest 
diaoussion,  within  peaceful  limits  of  all  pub- 
lic issues.  Zt  enoourages  the  constant  lesroh 
for  truth  at  the  periphery  of  knowltdgt. 

OUI   MOTOaT 

TcMth,  like  the  opposltioa  party  tn  a  par- 
liaraeatary  system,  has  exposed  inoonslst- 
eneles  and  has  made  each  |ensratk>n  Intulge 
tn  self<«samination.  This  means  young 
people  onoe  again  must  be  urged  to 
challenge  the  inartieulate  major  policies,  azMi 
to  put  light  on  prejudices  ot  our  tlmee. 
Certainly  no  one  man,  no  one  group  can 
have  the  answer  to  the  many  perplexing 
problems  that  today  eoofront  the  manage- 
ment of  world  and  domastio  aflaira.  The 
■eene  Is  a  troubled  and  eomplleated  one. 
The  problems  require  tbe  poohng  of  many 
Ideas,  tbe  exposure  ot  dttTerent  points  of 
view,  ttaa  hsmraartng  out  In  public  dlaous- 
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sion  of  the  pros  and  cons.  We  must  not 
limit  or  narrow  the  range  of  permissible  dis- 
cussion or  we  will  lose  our  flexibility  and  our 
capacity  for  grovrth  and  development.  We 
will  become  wedded  to  a  few  techniques,  to 
a  few  devices.  We  wiU  be  uniUsie  to  alter  or 
modify. 

Tbe  thought  coatrtil  of  dictatorships  is 
imposed  by  fcs-ce,  but  discussion,  criticism, 
and  debate  can  be  stifled  by  fear  as  vrell  as 
by  force.  Persecution  by  public  opinion  can 
be  as  powerful  as  purges  and  pogroms. 
Schoolteachers,  Government  clerks.  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  even  businessmen  can  be 
frightened  out  of  their  rights  under  the  first 
amendment  as  effectively  as  if  that  amend- 
ment were  repealed:  and  frightened  men  are 
at  best  Irresponsible  In  their  actions  and  at 
worst  dangerous.  Of  all  the  forms  of  tyr- 
anny over  the  mind  of  man,  none  is  more 
terrible  than  fear.  We  must  conquer  that 
fear. 

Of  late,  some  of  our  peoi^e— often  good 
people — ^have  been  blindly  spreading  Just 
this  kind  of  fear.  In  their  seal  to  combat 
communism  they  have  been  betrayed  into 
using  methods  and  meas\ires  which  impair 
the  sources  of  our  strength  and  thus  play 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin.  They 
are  making  criticism  socially  dangerous. 
They  are  forcing  conformity  through  fear. 
They  are  ready  to  pillory  anyone  who  holds 
an  unpopular  view  or  supports  an  unpopular 
cause. 

The  mind  of  man  must  always  be  free. 
The  strong  society  Is  one  that  sanctions  and 
encourages  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Where  there  Is  that  freedom,  a  Nation 
has  resfflency  and  adaptability.  Conveieely. 
there  can  be  no  freedom  tot  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  I 

In  our  jUBtifled  seal  to  defeat  the  Red 
menace,  we  nrust  avoid  two  extremes  in 
searching  out  those  who  are  not  loyal  to 
the  United  States.  We  must  not  permit  thoee 
guilty  of  subversion  to  go  \inldentlfied  to 
protect  the  Innocent.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  abandon  our  traditional  demo- 
cratic and  Judicial  processes  in  rooting  out 
subversion.  Acceptance  of  either  of  theee 
two  approaches  would  be  nothing  short  oC 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  coun. 
eel  of  despair. 

However,  we  cannot  stand  aside  and  re- 
fuse to  act  when  evidence  is,  clear  because 
eome  say  that  action  is  an  Infringement  at 
freedom.  On  the  contrary,  freedom  reqoiice 
action,  stnoe  freedom  rests  on  safeguarding 
the  innocent  «nd  the  careful  identification 
of  the  wrongdoers.  Failure  to  act  wotild 
not  only  be  morally  Irresponsible  but  would 
place  in  Jeopardy  the  security  of  our  Natkn. 

Our  real  power  in  using  our  leaderafalp 
in  world  affairs  Justly  is  our  splrltiud  strength 
and  that  spiritual  strength  stems  from  our 
eivU  libsrUsa.  Ws  cannot  sflord  to  morallf 
Jeopardlas  o\ir  position  by  becomii^  intol- 
•rant  of  new  ideas,  depart  from  our  stand- 
ards ot  civil  llbertias  and  honor  tbe  poUoa- 
men's  philosophy  from  the  Oommunlat 
enemy  we  detest 

Aohiering  tbe  world  we  want  Is  a  dUBcult 
taak  but  w«  ean  have  it  if  wt  work  togetbar 
and  build  together.  We  can  have  it  If  w« 
have  a  seass  ot  pride  in  our  past,  a  sanaa 
ot  respoaslbUlty  about  tba  present  and  m 
sanae  of  miMlon  about  tba  lutura. 


KlMkU*  NtliMgl  Forttt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  S^  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  TRB  HOUSS  OF  BEPRlSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  March  19,  19Si 

Mr.  LONO.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1953.  I  Introduced  House  bill 
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2725.  which  deals  with  the  Klsatchle  Na- 
tional Forest,  located  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressloxud  District  of  Louisiana,  which  I 
represent  I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  speech  that  I  made  over  radio 
station  KALB.  Alexandria.  La..  March 
12.  1953: 

My  friend*,  thla  la  your  CongrMaman  and 
friend.  Dr.  Ocoaoa  B.  Loifa.  speaking.  This 
talk  will  deal  principally  wltb  the  Kleatchle 
Katlonal  Forest.  I  am  sure  that  many  people 
do  not  understand  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
destroy  the  forest,  but  trying  to  make  some 
of  the  land  that  Is  sulUble  for  oultlvaUon, 
•specially  along  the  paved  highways,  avail- 
able for  homee  to  our  oltlaeaa  who  do  not 
have  home*. 

Some  people  are  Interested  only  In  their 
own  eelflah  deelree  and  alms,  are  trying  to 
mislead  the  puhllo  as  to  what  this  means, 
A  glaring  eiample  of  that  is  a  spe««h  made 
by  Mr.  Sugh  Redding  on  March  S.  1»5S.  before 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Aies- 
andria.  Mr.  Redding  dealt  at  length  on  that 
one  point  and  that  was  that  it  would  hurt 
the  economy  of  our  country.  Z  would  like  to 
know  bow  it  could  hurt  the  economy  of  our 
country  when  our  people  this  year  received 
lees  than  86  canu  per  acre  la  lieu  of  tans. 
Zf  one  old  soldier  boy  hkd  lived  on  40  acres 
of  this  land,  he  would  have  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state  more  taxes  on  cigarettes 
than  100  aoree  of  forest  land  is  paying  now. 
He  would,  in  addition  to  that,  pay  Ixia  taxes 
on  bread,  bis  income  lans  on  whatever  bs 
earned,  and  would  furaiab  a  place  where  be 
oould  raise  bis  faaaily  in  decency.  Mr.  Red- 
ding was  aSked  another  very  important  aues- 
%ioa  and  that  was  bow  many  acres  would  it 
require  for  a  man  to  earn  a  Uving  in  this 
forest  and  bis  answer  was  1.000.  XfMr.Rsd* 
ding  Is  as  far  wrong  on  bis  economy  state- 
ment as  be  is  on  this,  then  be  is  not  to  bs 
depended  on.  X  am  sure  that  Mr.  Reddinff 
knows  SDM*  about  North  Carolina  than  be 
does  about  Louisiana,  and  Z  am  sure  he  Is 
more  interested  in  keeping  bis  own  Job  at 
atiOO  per  year  than  be  is  in  fUxding  a  homo 
for  BOBM  poor  people. 

Tbeee  lands  were  pxurchased  from  the 
original  owners  during,  and  immediate  fol- 
lowing the  d^preeelon  days  of  the  early 
lOWs.  At  that  time  we  often  heard  the 
slogan:  **Forest  conaervaUon  includee  the 
uae  of  land  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people."  With  agriculture 
and  Industry  at  Its  worst,  many  people  wwe 
convinced  that  the  beet  use  for  these  lands 
was  to  grow  trees.  Times  have  changed  since 
then,  and  Industry  and  agriculture  are  again 
prosperous.  With  improved  transportation, 
many  of  these  national  forest  lands  could 
now  be  used  for  farms,  or  for  homes  for  the 
fansUles  of  men  employed  In  nearby  cities 
and  towns  such*  as  Alexandria.  Leeeville, 
Natchitoches,  Wlnnfleld.  and  PlnevUle. 

The  Federal  law  which  permitted  these 
lands  to  be  purchased  tnytn  their  owners 
and  managed  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
designed  for  the  growing  of  timber  and  the 
protection  of  important  watersheds.  From 
the  start,  this  law  has  been  like  the  old- 
fashioned  wire-cage,  rattrap.  There  Is  Just 
one  door  and  that  opens  inward.  Once  the 
rat  is  in,  there  Is  no  way  for  him  to  get 
out.  The  same  Is  true  of  any  land  that  is 
put  into  a  national  forest.  Lands  may  be 
taken  in.  but  regardless  of  changed  condi- 
tions, an  act  o^Congress  is  necessary  If  they 
are  to  be  returned  to  private  ownership. 

It  is  to  correct  this  dUSculty  that  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  2725.  I  propose  to  put  in  a 
door  that  will  svrlng  out  as  well  as  in.  I  am 
doing  this  with  full  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  using  the  land  "for  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  nxmiber  of  people." 
With  changing  conditions,  the  greatest  good 
as  weighed  In  1930  may  be  dlflferent  from  the 
greatest  good  in  1953.  Lands  which  have 
ainoe  been  proven  to  have  a  higher  use  t■hll^T^ 


the  growing  of  tree*  should  be  put  to  that 
higher  uae. 

Many  people  have  told  me  that  they  be- 
lieve the  present  situation  la  unfair.  They 
have  aaid  they  would  be  happy  if  national 
foreat  land  auiuble  for  homea  and  for  culti- 
vation were  available  for  private  ownership. 
I  have  introduced  this  bUl  in  the  belief 
that  our  community  would  be  better  served 
were  aome  of  the  land  used  to  make  more 
room  for  more  people.  Then,  with  more  peo- 
ple living  In  this  dUtrlct,  doing  all  the  thlnga 
that  make  an  active  community,  there  would 
be  a  broader  base  from  which  to  collect 
taxes.  We  oould  have  better  schools  and 
better  roads,  and  our  other  public  servloee 
would  be  better,  without  adding  a  penny  to 
the  ooet  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  Zn 
working  toward  thla^  however.  I  reaOrm  my 
belief  that  the  Qovernment  should  suy  out 
of  any  buslheaa  that  plaoea  It  In  oompeU- 
tlon  with  ito  cltlmna.  Z  believe  that,  regard- 
leaa  of  what  the  bualneaa  may  be,  whether  it 
be  growing  treea  or  manufacturing  auto- 
mobilea. 

The  people  who  want  to  open  up  the 
forest  for  settlement  are  looking  at  coadi- 
tiona  as  they  are  today,  not  as  tbey  wers 
in  the  IBao**.  Zn  tbOM  days  scarcely  l  acre 
in  5,  throughout  tbla  dUtriot,  waa  In  farma. 
Today,  it  ia  more  nearly  i  acre  In  «.  Zf  the 
present  heavy  preaaure  for  agricultural  land 
continues,  many  who  read  thu  will  live  to 
see  the  raUo  more  nearly  1  in  S.  Z  realise 
that  all  the  land  In  the  national  foreat  ia 
not  auitable  for  agriculture.  Some  porUona 
may  atiU  be  better  uaed  for  the  growth  of 
trees.  Z  only  propose  that  the  good  land, 
suitable  for  eulUvaUon  rather  than  for  con- 
tinuation in  forest,  bs  sold  by  the  police  Jury 
In  eseb  of  the  ssvsral  parlsbss. 

ZXiring  the  last  M  years  wt  bave  becosss 
awars  as  never  before  of  iacreaaing  pres- 
surss  for  sflscUvs  use  of  land  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  crops.  Tbe  Bxtfsau  of  the  Census 
informs  us  that  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try ia  tncrsasing  at  the  rata  of  t  mUlion 
persons  every  year.  Zn  Louisiana  alone,  tbs 
inorssss  sines  IMO,  bas  been  at  tbs  rata  of 
nearly  900,000  a  year,  Tbat  meana  that  more 
and  mere  land  must  be  xaeed  to  produce 
crops,  aa  more  moutba  clamor  to  be  fed.  and 
more  and  more  bablea  demand  a  dean  cot- 
ton ahlrt. 

Thla  placea  both  an  opportunity  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  before  the  people  of  such  com- 
munities aa  ours  here  In  Louisiana.  We  are 
l>iMMd,  aa  are  few  others,  ^ith  good  soils 
and  a  wonderful  climate.  We  can  grow 
cropa  almost  the  year  round.  More  th^n 
that,  our  Industriee  are  growing,  and  more 
land  is  needed  for  more  homes — especially 
for  places  that  combine  a  home  vrith  a  little 
farm  where  a  man's  family  may  help  by  rais- 
ing garden  crops,  some  chickens,  and  per- 
hape  a  cow.  Z  dare  say  there  are  many 
people  who  would  coimt  themselves  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  home  on  such  a  piece  of  land. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  We  have  Just  had  people 
testifying  before  us  how  badly  these  poor 
soldiers  and  their  loved  ones  need  homes. 
Many  times  they  testify  the  reason  they 
have  to  go  to  a  veterans  hospital  is  because 
they  are  sick,  have  no  home  and  no  place 
to  go  or  take  their  wives  and  famiUes.  These 
families  live  in  shacks,  in  alleys,  \mder  ths 
worst  living  conditions  on  earth  Just  to  be 
near  their  loved  ones.  They  tell  me  that 
if  we  only  had  a  little  piece  ot  land  where 
we  oould  only  have  a  home,  then  we  wouldn't 
be  a  bxnrden  upon  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  we  could  earn  oiur  own  living. 
Many  times  I  have  heard  this  pitiful  story! 
These  stories  are  heartrending  when  you 
hear  them  first  hand  and  know  that  they 
are  true. 

In  concluding,  may  I  remind  you  that  this 
will  not  affect  any  of  the  1,600  people  now 
employed  in  the  Klsatchle  National  Forest. 
We  do  not  contemplate  doing  away  with  the 
forest,  but  only  to  make  it  better  by  permit- 
ting people  to  buy  some  of  the  land  In  the 


forest  Ws  will  leassn  the  basard  of  Are; 
then,  too,  the  Qovernment  with  Ita  preeent 
faculties  can  aid  the  individual  landowners 
in  replenlahlng  hia  place  and  thereby  creata 
a  bettar  foreat,  the  growth  of  more  timber, 
and  the  accommodation  of  more  than  6.000 
men  and  women  with  good  homes. 

Z  would  be  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  all 
of  you  regarding  any  legislative  matters  in 
which  you  are  Interested.  If  jrou  have  a 
personal  problem  which  you  think  Z  may 
be  of  help,  you  need  only  to  command  me. 
I  am  St  your  service.  Thank  you  and  Ood 
bless  you. 


WUle  h  New  Enf  laad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MiasissiFn 
ZN  TBI  HOUSX  OF  REPRMINTATZyn 

W9dn9»day,  JfarcH  11,  IfSJ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlaslMlppl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  X  in* 
dude  an  editorial  from  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  discussing  an  ad* 
dress  made  in  Boston  on  Monday.  March 
16.  by  the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  White, 
Governor  of  Mississippi.  Qovemor 
White's  Ulk  should  do  much  to  aUsYiate 
some  of  the  unwarranted  fears  which 
have  been  eicpreesed  about  the  Industrial 
development  of  the  South.  As  f ar  aa 
Mississippi  Is  coneemed,  this  develop* 
ment  U  part  of  the  natural  eoooomlo 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  United 
States,  we  aU  profit  by  It,  Just  as  wt 
aU  profit  by  the  prosperity  of  New 
England. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WWTS  Zn  Nbw  iNstaifa 

Oov.  Hugh  Wbtta.  of  Miaalasippi.  spoke  la 
a  (roup  of  New  England  induatrlaliata  a% 
Boaton  yeetarday  in  such  manner  aa  %o  ahad 
uaeful  light  on  his  suu's  program  of  indua- 
Ulallaatlon.  Governor  White  is  heading  a 
party  of  Mlsslsslpplana  that  wUl  also  visit 
New  York  and  Chicago  before  returning 
home. 

Zn  addreesing  himself  to  the  need  of  a  bal- 
anced economy  in  Mississippi  and  the 
ntethods  adc^ted  by  the  State  for  meeting 
it.  Governor  White  quite  properly  adopted 
and  held  to  a  positive  approach.  His  realis- 
tic and  constrHctive  handling  of  his  subject 
did,  however,  on  that  account  amount  to  the 
best  possible  answer  to  occasl(»al  charges 
that  Mississippi  has  been  raiding  among  the 
Industries  of  New  England  and  other  sec- 
tions. 

In  the  outset  Governor  White  emphaslaed 
the  fact  that  Mississippi  has  consistently 
kept  in  mind  the  best  interesU  of  the  na- 
tional economy  as  well  as  Its  own  whUe 
planning  Its  Industrial  development  cam- 
paign. On  this  point  he  said:  "We  would 
not  be  keeping  faith  with  those  who  have 
actively  supported  our  program,  or  with  our 
fellow  Americans,  if  we  intentlonaUy  at- 
tempted to  move  industrial  planto  from 
other  areas  to  Mississippi  solely  for  our  own 
economic  gain.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
our  industrial  concept  is  not  that  of  "rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.'  "• 

Harking  back  20  years.  Governor  White 
sketched  for  hU  New  England  audience  the 
parlous  condition  of  Mississippi,  an  area  of 
great  natiu^l  resources  in  soil,  climate,  and 
variety  of  potential  assets,  when  it  tried  to 
rely  on  a  strictly  agricultural  economy.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  extreme  difflculty  of  ob- 
taining investment  capital  from  abroad  and 
the  inability  of  local  sources  to  supply  it 
without  concerted  action  on  the  SUte  leveL 
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Zn  his  summary  of  the  steady  expansion  of 
Induatrlal  activity  In  Miaaiaaippi,  Governor 
White  noted  that  It  had  been  accompanied 
by  widespread  diversification  of  farming  ac- 
tivity leading  to  a  release  from  the  evils 
attending  a  one-crop  economy.  Plnally,  he 
Indicated  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
the  growth  and  progrees  of  lOasiBsippi  bas 
raised  standards  In  the  State  itself  and 
thereby  t)eaaflted  the  people  of  the  country 
aa  a  whole. 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  frank 
and  factual  explanation  and  Interpretation 
of  Mlsslaalppt's  industrial  program  and  the 
compelling  reasons  for  Its  establishment  and 
maintenance.  Mississippi  has  so  many  nat- 
ural advantages  that  there  la  reason  to  agree 
with  Governor  White  when  he  says  further 
industrial  dsvelopment  Is  inevitable.  He 
does  well  to  set  out  the  basic  facts  In  tuob 
friendly  and  lucid  style  in  areas  where  mis- 
understanding might  otherwise  prevail. 


**BeHer  Deds**  •■  TMelaids 


r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  oaLVoaNU 
TBI  HOU81  OP  RSPRBSNTATZVM 

Thunday,  March  19,  IfSJ 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  Include  an  editorial  appear* 
Int  Fsbruary  M.  19&3.  In  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  newspaper  giving  proof 
positive  that  the  best  deal  for  the  people 
of  our  country  will  result  from  the  quit* 
claim  of  the  tldelands  to  the  SUtes: 
KacosDs  PtaiKLT  snow  Who  Octs  Barvm 
DeaLs  m  Oq.  RoTaLtias 

At  the  tidelanda  bearing  in  Waahington 
tbla  week  a  dramatic  exdtange  occurred  be- 
tween Senatora  and  a  vltneaa. 

O.  A.  Knight,  president  of  the  OU  Workera 
TTnlon,  CIO.  and  a  apokeaman  for  the  na- 
tional CIO.  waa  before  the  committee  to 
argue  for  Federal  ownerahlp  of  the  sub- 
merged lands. 

Mr.  Knight  remarked,  aa  If  he  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  was  talking  about,  that  the 
oil  lobby  wants  the  States  to  own  the  tide- 
lands  "because  they  know  by  experience 
that  they  can  get  a  better  deal  that  way." 

Senator  Paxci  Danixl,  of  Texas,  spoke  up 
heatedly,  challenging  Mr.  Knight  to  show 
one  instance  in  which  an  oil  company  ob- 
tained a  better  deal  from  the  States. 

After  some  parrying.  Mr.  Knight  admitted 
he  knew  of  none. 

Senator  Dantkl  remained  that  Knight 
knew  of  none  because  there  are  no  such 
cases. 

In  fairness  let  us  assxune  that  Mr.  Knight 
did  not  deliberately  make  a  misstatement  to 
the  committee,  though  he  made  one.  More 
likely  he  was  Just  parroting  an  old  and  spu- 
rious allegation  that  has  been  used  by  other 
proponents  of  Federal  control,  and  had  never 
checked  its  veracity. 

For  his  benefit,  and  that  of  others  who 
should  be  interested  in  this  question  of  the 
public  getting  a  reasonable  return  from  oil 
exploitation  on  publicly  owned  land,  let  us 
look  at  the  record  In  California  and  In  Long 
Beach. 

Just  yesterday,  from  the  State  lands  com- 
mission office  in  Los  Angeles,  we  were  in- 
formed tluit  the  average  royalties  accruing  to 
the  State  of  California  from  oil  operations 
on  State  lands  Is  between  2S  and  26  percent. 

The  same  source  reported  that  the  most 
recent  statistics  show  the  average  royalties 
from  oil  operations  on  federally  owned  land 
In  California  are  from  11  to  12  percent. 


Z)oes  tbat  show  tbat  the  ail  companies 
"know  by  experience  that  they  can  get  a 
bettar  deal"  from  the  States  than  the  VM- 
eral  Government,  aa  Mr,  Knight  aaldt  Zt 
ahowa  that  exactly  the  oppoalta  ta  true. 

Long  Beach,  which  received  ita  oil-laden 
tldelands  as  a  grant  from  tte  Btata  of  Call- 
forxua,  has  an  even  more  impreaaive  record 
than  the  SUte  in  this  matter  of  royalties. 

The  two  largest  operators  in  Long  Beach 
tldeland  fields  are  the  Long  Beach  Oil  Devel- 
opment Co.  and  the  Richfield  Oil  Oo. 

The  auditing  office  records  of  the  Harbor 
Z>epartment,  as  of  January  1,  showed  that 
Ix>ng  Beach  has  received  in  royalUee  &5  per- 
cent of  the  gross  sales  of  oil  and  related  sub- 
stances from  the  LBOD  operations. 

Zn  the  ease  of  Richfield.  Ifong  Beach  bas 
received  68>/4  percent. 

In  addition,  Long  Beach  owns  all  of  the 
wells,  all  of  the  pumping  equipment,  the 
gathering  lines,  the  tank  farms,  and  tbs 
entire  physical  setup. 

Zan't  It  about  time  ta  diapoee.  once  and 
for  aU.  of  that  floUon  that  the  oil  induatry 
or  the  oil  lobby  wanu  Btata  control  of  the 
tidelanda  areaa  ao  they  can  make  bettar 
dealaf 

On  the  contrary,  at  ths  Waahington  bear- 
ing thto  week,  the  Senatora  brought  out  that 
oil  mduatry  apokeaman  bad  endorssd  FMsral 
eontrol. 

Zn  view  of  the  facta,  any  further  uae  of 
Ibe  oU-lohby  bugaboo  agalnat  the  Statea  in 
the  tldelands  dlaputa  muat  bs  claaalfled  aa 
pure  demagogy. 


Salary  Iicrease  for  Fastil  Eg^ytet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 


or  Msw 
ZN  TBS  BOUSB  OF  RSPRBENTATIVS8 

TAttTMUiy.  March  If.  i$Si 

Mr.  ROLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  been  mentioned  many  times  before 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  our  postal 
onployees  comprise  one  of  the  most  loyal 
and  conscientious  groups  In  the  Federal 
service. 

We  are  all  Justifiably  proud  of  our 
postal  service,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  stop  to  think  about  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  postal  em- 
ployees must  work— circumstances  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  in- 
dustry— and  the  difficult  problems  which 
must  be  surmounted  in  order  to  bring 
to  us  each  day  the  kind  of  mail  service 
we  have  come  to  expect. 

Our  postal  employees  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  community  life.  Each  of  us 
has  a  personal  contact  each  day  with  our 
postal  service.  Without  the  facilities  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  our  social 
and  business  life  would  be  seriously 
handicapped.  In  volume  of  business  our 
Post  Office  DeparUnent  is  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  world,  but  only 
through  the  tireless  efiforts  and  the  pre- 
cise teamwork  within  the  postal  organ- 
ization is  it  possible  for  us  to  receive  our 
mail  promptly  and  efficiently,  despite  the 
weather,  or  the  obstacles  of  old-fash- 
ioned equipment  and  insufficient  help. 
The  last-mentioned  obstacle,  of  course, 
being  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  ibe 
inadequate  salaries,  which  do  not  attract 
men  into  the  postal  service  or  induce 
them  to  make  a  career  of  the  service. 


Numerous  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide for  a  salary  increase  for  these  postal 
employees,  and  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  similar  bill,  which  I  trust  will  be  given 
the  consideration  It  deserves  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  The  postal  employees 
have  had  no  increase  in  salary  since  the 
middle  of  1951,  although  the  cost  of  Uv- 
ing has  continued  to  skyrocket.  Their 
welfare  and  that  of  their  families  has 
been  affected  by  the  inadequacy  of  their 
salaries,  and  It  is  time  that  something 
constructive  was  done  about  it. 

They  have  earned  it;  they  deserve  it; 
they  need  it;  and  Z  sincerely  hope  that 
appropriate  legislation  will  be  enacted 
during  this  session  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  thla  long-called-for  adjustment. 


Sttpport  for  Bitter  Pricti 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  sncKioaN 
ZN  TRS  B0U8I  OP  BSPRlBSMTATZTIS 

rhursdcy.  Mturth  i>.  II5J 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr,  S|>eaker.  some- 
wher«  In  this  bustneas  of  buying  butter 
under  farm-price  guppoits,  ai»d  then 
either  permitting  it  to  tpotl  or  dumping 
it  in  the  toap  faetories.  there  ia  eome* 
thiiur  that  makta  no  teiMg. 

On  the  plea  of  dairy  interests,  8eer«« 
tary  of  Agriculture  Bara  T.  Benaon  haa 
agreed  unwillingly,  it  muat  be  mado 
«lear.  to  support  butter  prices  at  M  per- 
eent  of  parity  in  the  miarketing  year 
which  begins  April  1, 

The  dairy  Industry  asked  for  continue 
ance  of  price  support  in  order  that  dairy* 
men  might  have  time  in  which  to  bring 
production  more  into  tNJance  with 
demand. 

With  prices  supported  for  another 
year,  the  dairymen  said  they  could  set 
their  own  house  in  order,  without  serioug 
loss  to  themselves,  and  at  no  unreason- 
able cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Industry  representatives.  I  am  told, 
said  that  butter  output  must  be  reduced 
gradually,  in  order  to  prevent  a  serious 
upset  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  basic  indus- 
try. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  they 
talked  of  high  prices  they  knust  pay  for 
feed  grains,  and  of  the  high  cost  of  dairy 
labor.  They  drew  a  dreary  picture,  in- 
deed, of  conditions  within  the  industry. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  on  a  network  radio  discussion 
program.  When  asked  concerning  his 
reasons  for  appeasing  the  dairy  indus- 
try, he  cited  the  considerations  I  have 
just  outlined. 

He  spoke  of  Government-owned  but- 
ter for  the  federally  subsidized  school- 
lunch  program.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  some  of  the  butter  would  find  its 
way  back  into  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  today  is 
facing  an  almost  impossible  situation, 
created  by  his  predecessors  over  many 
years,  and  aggravated  chiefly  by  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  who  embraced  with 
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such  ardor  a  farm  plan  that  would  have 
collectivized  American  agriculture. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  present  able 
and  distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
a  single  important  factor  in  the  surplus- 
butter  problem  conceivably  he  has  over- 
looked. 

Or  po^ibly  Secretary  Benson  has  this 
factor  in  mind.  His  failure  thus  far  to 
mention  it  indeed  may  be  due  solely  to 
his  acceptance  of  it  as  too  obvious  to 
merit  discussion. 

At  any  rate,  obvious  or  not,  it  seems 
to  me  important  enough  to  deserve  dis- 
cussion here.  It  is  important,  in  my  esti- 
mation, chiefly  because  hitherto  it  has 
been  ignored,  and  because  it  easily  could 
serve  to  rescue  a  large  part  of  the  poten- 
tial loss  to  American  taxpayers  result- 
ing from  butter  price-support  operations. 

Thus  far  in  his  public  statements  on 
the  subject,  Secretary  Benson  has  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  nearly  2  million 
members  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
"United  States  have  an  appetite  for  but- 
ter. They  like  butter,  and  eat  butter  at 
every  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Benson 
Ignored  the  fact  that  the  armed  services 
each  year  buy  scores  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  butter  in  the  open  market.  This  is 
done  while  even  more  millions  of  pounds 
of  Government-owned  price-support  but- 
ter spoils  or  is  sold  for  little  or  nothing 
to  the  soapmakers. 

Here  are  some  figures  pertinent  to  this 
factor  in  the  surplus-butter  disposal 
problem. 

In  1951  the  armed  services  bought  ap- 
proximately 50  million  pounds  of  grade  A 
butter  at  an  average  price  of  70.79  cents 
a  pound,  a  total  of  $35,395,000.  >  In  1952 
the  figures  were  37,844,000  pounds  of 
butter  at  an  average  of  74.9  cents  a 
pound,  a  total  of  ^28,345,156. 

In  the  butter-marketing  year  of 
1950-51.  which  began  on  April  1.  1950. 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  sup- 
porting butter  prices,  bought  approxi- 
mately 128  million  pounds  of  butter,  at 
from  58  to  60  c^nts  a  poimd.  a  total  of 
$75,520,000.  In  the  current  marketing 
year,  which  ends  April  1,  total  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  butter  purchases 
will  exceed  120  million  pounds,  at  from 
65.75  to  67.75  cents  a  pound,  a  total  of 
$80,100,000. 

Armed  services  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  figures  have  not  been  broken 
down  to  permit  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  purchasing  activities  of  the  two  de- 
partments of  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, the  comparison  is  close  enough,  as 
I  have  given  it.  to  make  my  point  clear. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  then. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Government  could 
sell  its  price-support  butter  to  the  armed 
services  at  a  profit  on  the  price-support 
operation,  while  adding  not  a  single  cent 
to  the  cost  of  butter  for  the  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, marines,  and  airmen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  WAC's,  WAVES,  and  Women  Ma- 
rines. 

Or  conversely,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  get  Its  total  costs  out 
of  approximately  half  the  price-support 
butter,  while  making  possible  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  armed  services  budget. 

Now  here  is  another  tactoT  in  the 
butter  price-support  situation  that  seems 


to  me  Interesting  and  pertinent  to  the 
argiuient  I  have  made  here. 

Armed  services  authorities  say  that 
butter  is  no  good  for  personnel  stationed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  say 
this  is  true  because  the  butter  gets  rancid 
before  it  can  be  used,  owing  to  lack  of 
refrigeration  facilities,  or  facilities  to 
keep  it  from  freezing. 

Therefore,  the  armed  services  are  big 
buyers  of  oleomargarine.  They  buy  oleo 
because  it  contains  preservatives,  which 
prevent  it  from  spoiling,  before  it  can  be 
used,  under  conditions  of  extreme  heat 
or  cold. 

Competent  men  In  the  dairy  Industry 
tell  me  that  pure  food  laws  forbid  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  butter,  while  per- 
mitting use  of  them  in  oleomargarine. 
The  same  men  tell  me.  too,  that  such 
preservatives  can  be  used  in  butter. 
Prom  the  health  and  taste  standpoints, 
the  preservatives  are  no  more  harmful 
to  butter  than  they  are  to  oleomargarine. 
Armed  services  purchases  of  oleo  in 
1951  totaled  approximately  22  million 
pounds,  at  an  average  price  of  22.73  cents 
a  pound,  a  total  of  $5  million.  In  1952 
the  total  was  34.480.000  pounds,  over  a 
50-percent  increase,  at  an  average  price 
of  16.84  cents  a  pound,  a  total  of 
$5,806,432. 

Thus  the  price  of  oleo  fell  by  5.89  cents 
a  pound  between  1951  and  1952,  while 
the  price  of  butter  increased  by  4.11  cents 
a  poimd  in  the  same  period. 

Oleo  prices  fell  off,  while  butter  prices 
Increased.  But  we  hear  no  squawks  of 
protest  from  the  oleomargarine  pro- 
ducers, who  must  face  increased  costs 
of  labor  and  materials,  along  with  all 
other  producers,  everywhere.  The  basic 
raw  materials  of  oleo,  as  in  the  case  of 
butter,  come  almost  exclusively  from  the 
farms  of  America. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  past 
the  armed  services  have  bought  butter 
in  the  open  market,  simply  because  of 
opposition  by  some  dairy  interests  to  such 
purchases  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  If  this  is  true,  then  the 
dairymen  should  withdraw  their  oppo- 
sition. 

For  them  to  do  otherwise.  It  seems  to 
me.  would  be  to  render  suspect  their 
announced  intention  of  using  the  year  of 
grace,  under  90  percent  price  support,  to 
set  their  production  house  In  order.  In 
effect  to  cease  producing  butter  for  the 
Government,  instead  of  solely  for  the 
open  market 

Should  these  dairy  interests  fall  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  sale  of 
Government-owned  surplus  butter  to  the 
armed  services,  then  It  would  be  appar- 
ent to  everyone  that  they  seek,  not  fair 
treatment,  but  only  to  make  too  much  of 
something  that  only  to  them  Is  a  good 
thing. 

There  would.  Indeed,  be  something  In 
the  butter  price  support  situation  that 
makes  no  sense.  If  special  legislation 
should  prove  necessary  to  cure  this  ridic- 
ulous and  uneconomic  state  of  affairs, 
then  I  for  one  would  support  such 
legislation. 

It  is  my  impression,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  already  posses- 
ses powers  enabling  him  to  dispose  of 
surplus  butter  to  the  armed  services. 
Therefore  I  have  written  him  to  suggest 
that  he  may  find  It  desirable  to  do  so  as 


a  means  dr  reducing  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  losses  and  net  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  next  year. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  msmssiypi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Wednesday.  March  11,  19Si 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  editorials  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  the  Atlanta  Jounuil: 

[From    the    Richmond    Tlmee-Dispatch    of 
Febniary  24,  1053] 

Repeal  or  Bur  Amducan  Act  Should  Bb 
Whoopb)  Thkouoh 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  save  mil- 
lions. If  not  billions.  In  Federal  expenditures, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  In  bringing  about 
a  freer  flow  of  world  trade,  by  repealing  the 
Buy  American  Act.  This  act  was  passed  ia 
1933,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  depression, 
when  economic  conditions  wera  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  prevail  today. 

Repeal  of  this  act  presumably  Is  a  part  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration's  broad  effort  .« 
to  substitute  an  expanded  international  com- 
merce for  an  endless  series  of  handouts  by 
the  United  States  to  foreign  governments. 
One  of  the  steps  urged  by  the  President  In 
his  inaugural  address  was  "availing  ourselves 
of  facilities  bverseas  for  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  articles  which  are 
needed  for  mutual  defense,  and  which  are 
not  seriously  competitive  with  our  own 
normal  peacetime  production."  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower also  asJced  for  renewal  of  the  power 
of  the  executive  to  make  reclfu-ocal  trade 
agreemenu  and  for  simplification  of  the 
enormously  complicated  United  SUtes  ctis- 
toms  restrictions. 

Representative  Psank  E.  Smrn,  of  Idasls- 
slppl,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Buy  American  Act.  It  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Congressman  SMn-H,  who  Is  a  student  of 
this  matter,  estimates  that  the  Buy  American 
Act  has  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  anywhere 
from  92  blUlon  to  $10  billion  since  1933. 
Whatever  the  arguments  for  these  huge  ex- 
penditures during  the  depression,  they  are 
not  applicable  today. 

In  subsUhce.  the  Buy  American  Act  re- 
quires Oovetnment  agencies  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-made producu  in  preference  to  foreign- 
made  products,  unless  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  Is  26  percent  above  the  cost. 
Including  duty,  of  the  same  merchandise 
purchased  from  abroad. 

This  restriction  against  foreign  goods  hu 
been  applled.hn  general,  to  all  purchasing  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  In  addition, 
to  buying  by  non-Federal  agencies,  such  as 
local  housing  bodies,  when  these  have  allot- 
ments of  Federal  funds. 

Here,  then,  Is  a  major  stumbling  block  In 
the  way  of  an  expanded  volume  of  Imports 
Into  the  Unite<J  States.  It  has  meant  official 
sanction  for  uneconomic  expendltiires,  and 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  vast  sums.  The  time 
has  come,  long  since,  to  repeal  such  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  not  only  desirable,  but  neces- 
sary. If  the  United  States  is  to  follow  the 
course  laid  out  by  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. 

Repeal  of  this  particular  law  would  not 
only  have  the  virtue  of  furthering  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  the  acceptance  of  a  greater 
volume  of  foreign  goods,  but  It  would  at  the 
same  time  save  large  amounts  of  money,  and 


hence  bring  nearer  the  President's  objective 
of  a  balanced  budget.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Elsenhower  will  say  specifically  that  this 
repealer  is  a  part  of  his  program  for  achiev- 
ing an  expanded  world  commerce  and  sharply 
reduced  international  handouts,  since  It  fits 
so  admirably  into  that  program. 

Whether  he  does  or  not,  the  repealer  should 
be  whooped  through  Congress. 

(From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
March  1.  1953) 

•TTou  Rob  Mt  Pockits  or  Sn.vEa  and  Oold" 

If  you  want  to  make  a  law  sound  good 
regardless  of  Its  true  nature,  give  It  a  re- 
sounding patriotic  title.  Such  a  name  Is  the 
Buy  American  Act  of  1933.  Despite  Its 
Pourth-of-July  handle,  this  law  has  robbed 
the  American  taxpayer  of  a  sum  estimated 
by  experts  In  Congress  as  between  two  billion 
and  ten  billion  dollars. 

How  does  it  work?  It  requires  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Including  the  armed  services, 
to  buy  nothing  but  American  products  unless 
their  cost  Is  unreasonable.  Unreasonable  is 
established  as  meaning  that  the  domestic 
product  must  be  25  percent  higher  than  a 
foreign  product  of  equal  quality,  even  after 
the  foreign  Item  has  paid  a  tariff  duty. 

Representative  Fsank  E.  SurrH  has  offered 
H.  R.  613  to  repeal  the  Buy  American  Act. 
He  points  out  that  the  law  actually  compels 
Government  agencies  to  spend  their  appro- 
priated funds  wastefully:  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  tore*,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  on 
a  treadmill  in  trying  to  make  i^rogress  to- 
ward economy  in  Government  buying. 

The  act  was  passed.  Mr.  Smitr  notes, 
when  America  was  in  a  deep  depression.  It 
was  a  makework  law.  Its  purpose  was  frank- 
ly inflationary,  as  a  way  of  Increasing  em- 
ployment through  Government  subsidy.  We 
are  now  in  exactly  the  opposite  position  to 
the  one  we  occupied  economically  in  1933. 

The  Buy  American  Act  stifles  trade  with 
cur  free-world  allies,  and  makes  them  more 
dependent  pn  the  foreign  aid  funds  we  pro- 
vide through  taxes.  Thus  we  hurt  ourselves 
two  ways  under  the  act.  We  spend  more 
than  we  need  to  spend  for  Government  sup- 
plies, and  then  we  spend  still  more  to  help 
our  military  allies  who  would  rather  earn 
the  money. 

H.  R.  013.  the  repealer.  Is  now  before  the 
Bouse  Public  Works  Committee.  It  Is  not  a 
party  measure,  but  one  that  should  attract 
any  citizen  who  genuinely  wants  to  cvirb 
Government  waste.  Representative  John  C. 
Watts,  of  Kentucky,  is  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  March  6,  1953] 

But  Amoucan  Act  Has  Outuvxd  Its 
UsoTTUfxaa 

Beiu7  Ford  11.  In  his  dramatic  speech  re- 
questing the  eventual  elimination  of  all  tar- 
iffs, makes  a  special  recommendation  that 
Congress  repeal  the  so-called  Buy  American 
Act.  Some  weeks  ago,  Representative  Fkank 
E.  Smm,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  introduced 
legislation  In  the  House  which  would  strike 
this  act  from  the  books.  Doubtless,  a  simi- 
lar bill  is  being  prepared  for  Senate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Buy  American  Act  was  originally 
passed  in  1933.  at  a  time  when  there  was 
widespread  unemployment  and  United  States 
Industries  were  hard-pressed  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  products.  The  trade -depressive 
act  makes  it  illegal  for  the  Government  to 
purchase  anything  abroad  unless  Its  price 
Is  at  leftft  25  percent  below  that  of  the  same 
merchandise  made  In  the  United  States.  In 
•  effect,  the  law  makes  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  the  Government — 1.  e..  the  taxpayers — to 
take  advantage  of  bargain  prices  In  goods  es- 
sential to  Federal  operations. 

To  put  It  another  way.  the  act  is  a  legal 
device  for  subsidising  certain  American  man- 


ufacturers at  public  expense.  It  curbs  the 
natural  flow  of  goods  between  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  and.  like  tariffs.  It  pro- 
tects special  interests  by  sacrificing  those  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


A  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege,  when  the 
Buchanan  committee  was  pillorying  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  and  Joseph  P.  Kamp,  vice 
president  of  the  Constitutional  Educa- 
tional League,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Communists  were  using  that 
committee  for  their  own  purpose. 

In  a  rather  lengthy  talk  on  October 
20.  1951,  from  the  well  of  the  House, 
the  efforts  of  the  Communists  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Because  the  condemnation  of  the 
Communists  then  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  later  justified  by 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  here  in  Washington,  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  later  this 
month  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  those  who  oppose  similar  activ- 
ities of  the  Communists  should  not  be 
dismayed — should  be  encouraged. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Bfr. 
Jackson]  yesterday  gave  the  House  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  aggressively  fight  those  who  con- 
sistently attack  everyone  who  attempts 
to  expose  Communists,  pinks,  and  oth- 
ers who.  while  not  embracing  commu- 
nism, advocate  socializing  our  Govern- 
ment 

Dr.  Rumely  and  Kamp  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  courageous  course  they 
followed  In  opposing  the  demands  of 
the  Buchanan  committee.  That  Dr. 
Rumely's  efforts  are  now  recognized  as 
a  fight  for  freedom  of  the  press  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  dated  March 
13.  1953: 

FaxxDOM  or  trz  Pkbss  RzArmunD 

The  Supreme  Coxirt  decided,  7  to  0,  that  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
was  not  guilty  of  contempt  of  Congress.  The 
charge  grew  out  of  Dr.  Rumely's  refusal  to 
assent  to  the  demand  of  the  New  Deal  ma- 
jority of  the  House  committee  which  Investi- 
gated lobbying  in  1960  that  he  disclose  the 
purchasers  of  $500  or  more  In  books  distrib- 
uted by  his  committee. 

Only  Justice  Douglas  among  the  members 
of  the  Court  chose  to  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional question  raised  by  the  case.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Court  ruled  merely  that  the 
resolution  creating  the  Lobbying  Committee 
did  not  empower  It  to  look  Into  publishing 
activities.  Justice  Frankfurter  mentioned 
that  the  issue  touched  on  the  first  amend- 
ment but  stated  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  skirt  this  point. 

Justice  Douglas,  with  Justice  Black  con- 
curring, held  that  the  case  ought  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  overriding  issue— the  constltu- 


tlonal  guaranty  of  freedom  of  the  press.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  books  made 
available  to  the  public  by  the  Riunely  com- 
mittee were  John  T.  Flynn's  The  Road  Ahead, 
tracing  the  develc^ing  socialism  of  the  New 
Deal;  Thomas  J.  Norton's  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Melchlor 
Palyl's  Compulsory  Medical  Care. 

"Respondent  represents  a  segment  of  the 
American  press,"  the  Douglas  opinion  stated. 
"Some  may  like  what  his  group  publishes; 
others  may  disapprove.  These  tracts  may  be 
the  essence  of  wisdom  to  some;  to  others 
their  point  of  view  and  philosophy  may  be 
anathema.  To  some  ears  their  words  may  be 
harsh  and  repulsive;  to  others  they  may  carry 
the  hope  of  the  future." 

That  these  books  evoked  a  hostile  response 
from  the  New  Dealers  on  the  conunlttee 
headed  by  the  late  Representative  Frank 
Buchanan  is  obvlovis.  So  delicate  are  the 
sensibilities  of  these  people  that  even  a  book 
soberly  analyzing  the  Constitution  seemed  to 
them  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  New  Deal  and 
a  counterrevolutionary  exercise. 

But,  as  Justice  Douglas  observed,  the  aim 
of  the  struggle  for  a  free  press  was  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  the  right  of  people  to  full 
Information  concerning  the  doings  or  mis- 
doings of  their  Government.  That  doctrine 
accords  to  all  the  right  of  competing  In  the 
market  place  of  ideas.  The  first  amend- 
ment, the  Justice  said,  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  safety  of  society  depends  on  the  tol- 
erance of  government  for  hostile  as  well  as 
friendly  criticism.  The  Justice's  remarks  are 
worth  notice: 

"If  the  present  inquiry  were  sanctioned 
the  press  would  be  subjected  to  harassment 
that  in  pracUcal  effect  might  be  as  serious 
as  censorship.  A  publisher,  compelled  to 
register  [as  a  lobbyist]  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  subjected  to  harassing  in- 
quiries. A  requirement  that  a  publisher  dis- 
close the  identity  of  those  who  buy  his 
books,  pamphlets,  or  papers  is  Indeed  ths 
beginning  of  surveillance  of  the  press. 

"True,  no  legal  sanction  Is  Involved  here. 
Congress  has  Imposed  no  tax,  established  no 
board  of  censors.  Instituted  no  licensing  sys- 
tem. But  the  potential  restraint  Is  equally 
severe.  The  finger  of  government  leveled 
against  the  press  is  ominous.  Once  the  Gov- 
ernment can  demand  of  a  publisher  the 
names  of  the  piu-chasers  of  his  pubUcations 
the  free  press  as  we  know  It  disappears. 

"Then  the  specter  of  a  Government  agent 
will  look  over  the  shoulder  of  everyone  who 
reads.  The  pxirchase  of  a  book  or  pamphlet 
today  may  result  in  a  subpena  tomorrow. 
Pear  of  criticism  goes  with  every  person  into 
the  bookstall.  The  subtle,  imponderable 
pressures  of  the  orthodox  lay  hold.  Some 
will  fear  to  read  what  is  unpopular,  what 
the  powers  to  be  dislike.  •  •  •  The  books 
and  pamphlets  that  are  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  preach  an  unpopular  pol- 
icy in  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  that  are  In 
disrepute  in  the  orthodox  school  of  thought 
will  be  suspect  and  subject  to  Investiga- 
tion. The  press  and  its  readers  will  pay  a 
heavy  price  in  harassment. 

"But  that  will  be  minor  In  comparison 
with  the  menace  of  the  shadow  which  gov- 
ernment will  cast  over  literature  that  doee 
not  follow  the  dominant  party  line.  If  the 
lady  from  Toledo  can  be  required  to  disclose 
what  she  read  yesterday  and  what  she  wUI 
read  tomorrow,  fear  will  take  the  place  of 
freedom  In  the  libraries,  bookstores,  and 
homes  of  the  land.  Through  the  harassment 
of  hearings.  Investigations,  reports,  and  sub- 
penas  government  will  hold  a  club  over 
speech  and  over  the  press." 

Justice  Douglas  has  discerned  the  real  Is- 
sue and  has  stated  It  with  force  and  clarity. 
The  opinion  is  not  less  welcome  for  ccunlng 
from  a  man  with  rather  well  known  social, 
political,  and  economic  prejudices.  Indeed 
the  Justice  Is  to  be  commended  for  rising 
above  a  predisposition  that  might  have  In- 
clined him  to  a  contrary  view. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  another  editorial  from 
Editor  and  Publisher,  dated  March  14, 
1953,  is  equally  informatlTe: 

VICTOKT  rOB  Pbkss 
Th«  Supreme  Court  decision  this  WMk 
clearing  Sdward  A.  Bunaely  of  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusing  to  disclose  ttie  names 
of  persons  who  had  bought  books  from  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Oovemment 
is  a  great  victory  for  the  press  and  for  aU 
media  of  communications  in  this  country. 
The  majority  opinion  defines  "lobbying  in 
its  commonly  accepted  sense"  as  "representa- 
tions made  directly  to  the  Congress,  its  liem- 
ben,  or  Its  committees.**  It  does  not  reach 
what  was  in  Hoxise  Committee  Chairman 
Biichanan's  mind,  attempts  "to  saturate  the 
thinking  of  the  oommunlty,"  according  to 
the  Court.  If  Congressman  Buchanan's  phi- 
losophy had  prevailed,  any  writer,  editor,  or 
commentator  dealing  with  politics  could  be 
termed  a  "lobbyist.** 

Although  the  majority  opinion  did  not 
deal  with  the  constitutional  question  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  conc\irring  minority 
opinion  by  Justices  Douglas  and  Black  did  In 
these  words: 

"If  the  inresent  inquiry  were  stmctioned. 
the  iH^ss  would  be  subjected  to  harassment 
that  in  practical  effect  might  be  as  serious 
as    censorship.     A    publisher,    compelled    to 
register  with  the  Federal  Government,  would 
be  subjected  to  harassing  inquiries.     A  re- 
quirement that  a  publisher  disclose  the  iden- 
tity of  those  who  buy  his  books,  pamphlets, 
or  papers  is.  indeed,  the  beginning  of  sur- 
veillance of  the  press.     Tr\ie,  no  legal  sanc- 
tion Is  Involved  here.     Congress  has  Imposed 
no  tax,  established  no  board  of  censors,  insti- 
tuted no  licensing  system.    But  the  potential 
restraint  against  the  press  is  ominous.     Ctece 
the  Government  can  demand  of  a  publisher 
the  names  of  the  purchasers  of  his  publica- 
tions, the  free  press  as  we  know  it  disappears. 
Then  the  sp>ecter  of  a  Government  agent  will 
lo<*  over  the  shoulder  of  everyone  who  reads. 
The  ptirchase  of  a  book  or  i>amphlet  today 
may  result  in  a  subpena  tomorrow.    Fear  of 
criticism  goes   with   every  person   into   the 
bookstall.    The  subtle.   Imponderable  pres- 
sures of  the  orthodcn  lay  hold.    Some  will 
fear  to  read  what  is  unpopular — what  the 
powers-that-be  dislike.     When  the  light  of 
publicity  may  reach  any  student,  any  teach- 
er. Inquiry  will  be  discouraged.    The  books 
and  pamphlets  that  are  critical  of  the  ad- 
xnlnlstra^on,  that  preach  an  unpopular  pol- 
icy in  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  that  are 
In    disrepute    in    the    orthodox    echoed    at 
thought  will  be  suspect  and  subject  to  In- 
Testlgatlon.    The  pnaa  and  Its  readers  will 
pay  a  heavy  price  in  harassment.    But  that 
will  be  minor  In  comparison  with  the  menace 
of  the  shadow  which  government  will  cast 
over  llteratiire  that  does  not  follow  the  domi- 
nant party  line.     If  the  lady  from  Tbledo 
can  be  required  to  disclose  what  she  read 
yesterday  and  what  she  will  read  tomorrow, 
tear  will  take  the  place  of  freedom  in  the 
libraries,  bookstores,  and  homes  of  the  land. 
Through  the  harassment  of  hearings,  inves- 
tigations, reports,  and  aubpenas,  government 
will  hc4d  a  club  over  speech  and  over  press. 
Congress   could   not   do   this   by   law.     The 
power  of  investigation  is  also  limited. *• 

An  important  part  of  the  court's  opinion 
Is  that  In  upholding  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  the  language 
and  reasoning  of  the  lower  court  Is  endorsed. 
After  discxissing  Dr.  Rumely's  publishing  ac- 
tivities for  the  Conunlttee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  the  lower  co\irt  said : 

"What  Is  called  a  new  lobbying  technique 
turns  out  to  be  aroused  public  opinion.  The 
new  features  are  new  mechanics  of  communi- 
cation and  new  mass  Interest  In  the  minutiae 
of  congressional  activities.  But  speech  and 
press  by  these  new  means— on  the  radio,  on 
television,  and  in  the  movies — are  freedoms 
protected  by  the  first  amendment. 

"If  It  be  true  that  th«se  who  today  would 
Infiuence  leguiatlon  turn  from  the  button- 


iMJles  of  the  leglalatcxv  to  the  f  omm  of  public 
opinion  for  support,  a  great  good  in  the  cause 
of  representative  government  has  been  done. 
The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  U  at  the  buttonhole, 
not  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  whether 
that  discussion  be  oral  or  written,  over  the 
air  or  on  printed  pages.  These  are  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  concept  of  government.  If  we 
ever  agree  that  modem  mechanical  devices 
and  modem  mass  Interest  In  public  affairs 
have  destroyed  the  validity  of  those  princi- 
ples, we  win  have  lost  parts  cf  the  foundation 
of  the  Constitution." 

All  this  makes  sense.  It  Is  Jnst  about  what 
Editor  and  Publisher  said  when  Dr.  Rumely 
was  first  Indicted  by  the  House.  It  Is  heart- 
ening to  have  the  principles  of  our  free  press 
guarantee  upheld  so  vigorotisly  by  the  courts. 

And  In  these  days  of  closed  hearings.  Con- 
gress Is  reminded  by  Justice  Frankfiirter  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  philosophy  that  it  is  a 
proper  duty  of  the  legislators  to  "look  dili- 
gently Into  every  affair  of  government  and  to 
talk  much  about  what  it  sees,"  for  the  in- 
forming function  of  Congress  "should  be 
preferred  even  to  Its  legislative  function." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Rumely  made  the 
following  comment: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken.  Once  again  it  upholds  constitu- 
tional government.  It  is  now  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  that  no  pcu^isan  group,  mi- 
nority or  majority,  can  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute, and  with  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  to  buy  and  read,  what  printed  matter 
they  choose.  This  is  a  new  and  sweeping 
victory  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  decision  Is  as  far  reaching  as  the  court 
decision  in  Colonial  times,  when  a  Jury  upheld 
the  right  of  Peter  Zenger,  a  printer,  to  ques- 
tion acts  of  the  Crown  and  its  agents. 

The  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  convic- 
tion in  the  lower  court,  saying: 

"Appellant  Rumely  was  within  his  rights 
In  his  refusal  to  supply  the  names  of  pxir- 
chasers  of  books. 

"But  speech  and  press.  Including  the  new 
means  of  mass  communication,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  movies  are  freedoms  protected  by 
the  first  amendment.  And  the  public  pol- 
icy which  prohibits  any  current  congressional 
membership  from  abridging  the  Impact  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  Congress  Is  as  sound 
today  as  It  was  when  it  was  first  formulated- 
If  those  who  today  would  Infiuence  legisla- 
tion turn  from  the  buttonholes  of  the  leg- 
islators to  the  forum  of  pubUc  opinion  for 
support,  a  great  good  in  the  cause  of  repre- 
sentative government  has  been  done." 

Had  the  highest  Court  In  the  land  not  up- 
held my  refusal  to  reveal  the  names  of  pur- 
chasers  of  our  books,  no  publisher  in  the 
country  would  have  been  safe  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  haled  to  Washington  to  re- 
veal his  subscription  and  readership  llsu. 
By  its  Inquisitorial  procedure,  the  Buchan- 
an committee  intimidated  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  our  books  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars.  That  sac- 
rifice of  legitimate  revenue  la  well  worth  the 
loss  If  it  now  protects  aU  publishers,  private 
citlaens,  and  business  firms  from  any  such 
further  Inquisition  and  intimidation. 


It  Takes  Work  To  ImproTe  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 
Tuesday.  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Rkcoso  the  following  edi- 


torial from  the  8t.  Paul  Dispatch.  I 
have  long  felt  the  best  way  to  improve 
politics  and  government  is  to  take  active 
part  in  it.  I  can  think  of  no  better  ad- 
vice to  give  to  young  citteens  who  are 
Idealistic  and  who  want  to  strengthen 
and  make  more  secure  our  way  of  life 
The  editorial  follows: 

It  TAKks  WoKK  To  Iicnovs  Polttics 

Discussing  the  attitude  of  youthful  voters 
toward  politics,  Lt.  Gov.  Ancher  Helsen 
warns  that  too  many  of  them  expect  perfec- 
tion. He  urges  them  no*^  to  reject  all  po- 
litical activity  simply  because  they  discover 
flaws  In  the  system. 

Each  new  generation  of  Idealistic  young 
Americans  Is  likely  to  be  greatly  impressed 
with  the  Imperfections  in  our  way  of  life  and 
to  set  out  to  correct  them.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  brings  progress.  However, 
some  men  and  women  examine  our  political 
parties  andVctlvlties  and  finding  weaknesBes. 
draw  themselves  up  In  superior  fashion  and 
refuse  to  get  into  political  life.  They  take 
the  attitude  they  should  not  soil  their  hands. 

This,  of  coiirse,  is  immature  and  short- 
sighted. The  way  to  Improve  poMtlcs  and 
government  in  a  democracy  Is  for  all  citi- 
zens to  get  Into  the  political  swim  and 
work  for  the  right.  Staying  out  and  criticiz- 
ing win  not  accomplish  much. 

The  same  preoccupation  with  tmperfee- 
tlons  which  Mr.  Nelsen  criticises  in  the  field 
of  ordinary  politics  also  caused  a  minute 
percentage  of  Americans  In  the  past  to  be- 
come dupes  of  Russian  communism.  BUnded 
to  the  tremendous  gains  in  human  liberty 
and  welfare  which  have  been  accomplished 
under  our  form  of  govemment,  these  be- 
fogged persons  could  see  only  the  defects  la 
the  picture.  Contemplating  only  the  imper- 
fections, they  became  so  warped  in  viewpoint 
and  Judgment  that  they  were  willing  to  trade 
away  all  the  solid  accomplishments  of  de- 
mocracy for  false  promises  of  Utopia  under 
totalitarian  dictatorship. 

There  is  an  old  hymn  which  adjures  men 
and  women  to  "Count  your  many  blessings 
count  them  1  by  1."  It  Is  also  good  advice 
for  those  who  tend  to  become  disgruntled 
with  politics.  The  practice  of  politics  will 
never  reach  perfection,  but  that  U  not  Im- 
portant as  long  as  honest  citizens  win  xim 
our  polltlca)  machinery  to  fight  for  their 
ideal*. 


We  Mast  Tkrow  a  Oae-Two  Paack  Evtry 
Time  Wf  Use  the  Words  "Iroi  Cn^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

I     or  Nxw  jxisrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAT1VK8 
Monday.  March  2.  1953 

Mr.    SIEMINSKL      Mr.    Speaker,    It 

seems  to  me.  in  counting  off  for  freedom, 
we  should  throw  a  double  punch  every 
time  we  utter  the  words  "Iron  Curtain." 
Coupled  with  the  phrase  should  be  the 
idenUty  of  its  victims.  Iron  Curtain  de- 
notes Communist  cruelty.  Its  captives 
should  be  named  and  exposed  until  freed. 

Thus,  we  should  say:  "Poles,  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain";  "Czechs,  behind  the 
Iron   Curtain";    "Chinese,    behind    the  * 
Iron  Curtahi";  and  even  "Russians,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain." 

We  must  keep  the  idenUty  of  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  alive  untU 
they  are  freed  from  the  plunder  and  the 
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torture  wrapped  up  In  the  ugly  phrase, 
"Iron  Curtain." 

To  do  otherwise,  to  keep  repeating, 
"Iron  Curtain,  Iron  Curtain,"  without 
naming  victims  runs  the  risk  of  raising 
our  next  generation  oblivious  of  the 
identity  of  Iron  Curtain  captives.  Thus, 
Iron  Curtain  victims  will  have  been 
handed  over  by  easement,  or  in  fee  sim- 
ple by  us  on  a  silver  platter,  to  their 
Communist  overlords. 

When  we  count  off  for  freedom,  let  us 
throw  a  double  punch  every  time  we  say 
"Iron  Curtain."  Couple  it  with  the  iden- 
tity of  a  captive  until  freed.  It  is  "Car- 
thago delenda  est."  in  reverse. 


Amendinf  the  McCarran  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
18, 1953,  regarding  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act. 

I  have  often  personally  expressed  my 
opinion  of  the  unfair  provisions  of  the 
law  and  have  pointed  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  basically  unsound 
and  undemocratic  quota  clauses  of  the 
act  which  discriminate  against  deserving 
immigrants.  The  national  and  racial 
discriminations  in  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  are  beyond  a  doubt  not  based  ui>on 
the  principle  of  true  Americanism  and 
democracy  which  have  been  the  back- 
bone and  pillar  of  our  great  country. 

I  wish  to  csill  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  editorial 
clearly  indicates  that  the  mandate  of 
the  people  at  the  last  election  was  a  de- 
sire for  revision  of  the  act,  and  particu- 
larly the  unfair  provisions  therein.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke  on 
this  subject  during  his  campaign  and 
again  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
I  heartily  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues: 

Amendino  the  McCassan  Act 

It  was  good  to  learn  In  a  dispatch  by 
James  Reston  to  this  newspaper  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  is  not  pleased  with  the 
operations  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  is  sounding 
out  congressional  leaders  to  ascertain  if 
amendments  are  possible  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Elsenhower  is  already  on  rec- 
ord In  favor  of  repeal  of  the  unfair  pro- 
visions of  this  law.  He  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  campal(;n  and  returned  to 
it  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

These  unfair  provisions  have  been  anaply 
demonstrated  in  operations  of  the  law  to 
date.  They  have  led  to  absurd  and  hxunlU- 
ating  treatment  of  crews  of  foreign  ships 
regularly  coming  Into  our  ports.  But  more 
basically  wrong  and  undemocratic  are  the 
quota  clauses  which  discriminate  against 
some  deserving  immigrants  in  favor  of  oth- 
ers. These  national  and  racial  dUcrimlna- 
tions  were  written  into  the  law  pvirposely. 

It  Is  understandable  that  President  Elsen- 
hower, a  man  relatively  unversed  In  politics, 
taking  office   after  20  yi-4U's  of  Democratic 


administration,  should  find  It  a  little  hard 
at  first  to  apply  effective  preesxires  on  Ck>n- 
gress  to  get  what  he  wants  and  should 
have.  Actually,  however,  with  last  Novem- 
ber's popular  mandate  behind  him,  he  is 
in  a  strong  position — stronger,  perhaps,  than 
even  be  realizes.  Much  of  his  support  came 
from  people  who  rightly  believed  him  a  man 
of  liberal  and  humanitarian  impulses.  His 
opposition  to  the  unfair  sections  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  does  not  have  to  be 
feigned.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  line  of  duty  as  a  conunandlng  general 
he  used  the  services  of  Europeans  of  many 
nationalities  during  the  Second  World  War. 
He  feels  deeply,  we  are  sure,  the  wickedness 
and  folly  of  differentiating  among  such  na- 
tionalities. He  knows,  as  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple must,  that  we  gain  by  making  it  easy 
for  certain  members  of  the  gifted  and  free- 
don»-lovlng  peoples  of  Europe,  regardless  of 
race  en*  nationality,  to  come  here. 

We  believe  if  he  will  speak  out  on  this 
subject  he  will  command  enough  popular 
support  to  get  action  out  of  Congress.  A 
real  revision  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
perhaps  even  a  totally  new  bill,  would  de- 
mand tedious  hearings  and  much  hard  work. 
StUl,  that  is  what  Congress  is  there  for. 
That  Is  what  new  adminlstrationc  and  new 
legislators  are  elected  for. 


Waltham  Is  ReaUy  Tickinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 


or  SCASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
prime  example  in  the  truest  American 
tradition  of  the  triimiph  of  individual 
courage  and  community  cooperation,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  February  23.  1953,  edi- 
tion of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
summarizing  the  healthy  revival  of  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Watch  Co. 

I  am  sure  that  this  article  will  be  of 
personal  interest  to  a  great  many  of  the 
Members  who  joined  our  belief  and  our 
efforts  in  obtaining  assistance  for  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co.  when  they  desper- 
ately needed  a  helping  hand. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Waltham  Is  Reaixt  Ticking 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  went  into  receivership,  most  folks 
wouldn't  have  given  a  plug  nickel  for  its 
chances.  The  old  concern  seemed  thorough- 
ly shipwrecked  on  the  reefs  of  antiquated 
production  methods  and  the  sandbars  of  stiff 
Swiss  competition. 

.  One  of  those  who  refused  to  despair  was 
Teviah  Sachs,  now  president  of  the  reorgan- 
ized business.  In  his  report  to  the  trustees 
Friday  he  revealed  that  the  company's  sales 
in  1953  totaled  $5,328,289,  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  in  1951.  Mr.  Sachs  also  reported 
a  $6  million  backlog  of  orders,  compared  with 
only  $3  million  a  year  ago.  To  say  that 
things  are  locking  up  Is  a  gross  under- 
statement. 

The  Waltham  Watch  story  is  the  story  of 
New  England  In  little.  It  would  have  been 
simple  enough  to  let  the  plant  die.  All  the 
old  arguments  about  the  hop>eIessness  of  the 
case  applied  to  Waltham  with  telling  force, 
and  responsible  persons  were  throwing  up 
their  hands  with  the  statement  that  "nothing 
can  be  done." 

Mr.  Sachs  has  proved  how  wrong  that  atti- 
tude was.    His  example  proves  how  wrong 


that  attitude  can  be  in  regard  to  New  Eng^ 
land  as  a  whole.  This  section  can  be  allowed 
to  slide  into  desuetude  If  the  councils  of 
despMilr  have  their  way.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  that  seemed  about  to  happen.  Or,  as 
seems  more  likely  today,  grit,  determination, 
and  ingenuity  can  push  New  England  right 
to  the  very  top. 

Grit,  determination,  and  ingenuity  are  the 
very  qualities  that  Mr.  Sachs  and  the  Wal- 
thank  management  have  shown.  These  are 
the  things  overlooked  by  the  prophets  of 
despair. 


Proposed  Flood  Control  ImproTeraeatt  on 
Battahatchee,  Luxapalila,  and  Sipsey 
Rivers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  au^bama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place  in 
the  RicoRD  a  statement  made  by  me  to« 
day  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  in  support  of  pro- 
posed improvements  on  the  Buttahat- 
chee  and  Sipsey  Rivers  and  on  Luxapa- 
lila  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tom- 
bigbee  River.    The  statement  follows: 

March  19,  1953. 
Statbkemt  bt  Cakl  Erj.TOTT,  Untted  Starts 
Repsesentative,  Seventh  Congressiomai. 
District,  Alabama,  Betose  the  Board  or 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Depart- 
ment or  THE  Armt,  m  Favor  or  Improve- 
ments ON  THE  SiPSkT,  LtTXAPAULA,  AND 
BxrrTAHATCBEE    RiVERS 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  I  appear  here  today  to 
urge  your  approval  of  the  repcwt  by  the  dis- 
trict and  division  United  States  engineers 
recommending  certain  flood  control  measures 
on  tributary  streams  of  the  Tomblgbee  River 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  north  of  Demop- 
olis,  Ala. 

MARION,  PATTTTE,  LAMAR,  AMD  PICKEKS  OOUMTIES 
ArrEdTED 

More  specifically,  I  am  here  to  represent 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  counties  of  Marion,  Fayette,  Lamar,  and 
Pickens,  a  part  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama. 

The  economic  life  of  these  primarily  agri- 
cultural and  lumbering  counties  is  closely 
tied  to  the  relief  from  floods  which  the  con- 
struction of  improvements  recommended  by 
this  interim  report  would  bring. 

BUTTAHATCHEB,    SIPSKT,    AND    LTTZAPALILA 
DRAINAGE    AREAS 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Sipsey 
River  drains  an  area  of  786  square  miles, 
lying  largely  in  Marion.  Payette,  and  Pickens 
Coimties.  The  Buttahatchee  River  drains 
an  area  of  862  square  mUes,  lying  largely  la 
Marion  and  Lamar  Counties.  The  Luzapa- 
111a  Creek  drains  an  area  of  802  square  miles, 
lying  largely  In  Payette  and  Lamar  Counties. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sipsey,  Luza- 
palUa,  and  Buttahatchee  Rivers  is  rich  and 
well  suited  to  the  high  production  of  any 
crop  common  to  the  north  Alabazna-Missls- 
sippi  area. 

FLOOD  DAMAGES  IN  THE  VALLEYS  ^ 

The  ravages  of  the  floods  in  the  affected 
area  can  be  best  understood  by  the  flgxires 
contained  In  the  district  engineer's  repc«-t: 
12,900  acres  of  land  In  the  LuxapalUa  VaUey, 
36,600  acres  of  land  In  the  Buttahatchee  Val- 
ley, and  49,000  acres  in  the  Sipsey  VaUey  ara 


.^' 
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annuaOy  subjected  to  floods  that  destroy 
any  opportunity  to  make  these  lands  pro- 
ductive. Many  fanners  living  In  these  val- 
lejrs  never  know  when  they  plant  a  crop  In 
the  spring  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
gather  anything  at  all  at  harvest  time.  For 
an  altogether  too  long  a  time  they  have  seen 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  washed  down  these 
streams  by  the  annual  floods.  Tlie  entire 
area  drained  by  these  three  streams  has  an 
averge  rainfall  of  about  62  Inches  a  year. 

TBS  KATm  or  iMPaoviwc  thcss  sxvns  has 

DRAOGXD  TOO  LONG 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  me  to  translate 
for  you  some  of  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by 
hundreds  of  farm  families  who  live  In  these 
valleys  when  they  learned  that  this  hearing 
was  to  be  held.  The  report  has  been  awaited 
for  a  long  time.  I  call  yovir  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  hearings  In  the  matter 
were  held  14  years  ago.  [ 

INDUSTBIAL  GKOWTH  OF  SIPSET,  BTTTTAHATCHfc*, 
AND   LrrZATAULA    VAIXXTS 

In  the  meantime,  this  area  has  begun  to 
grow  industrially.  In  the  past  4  years,  10  or 
more  new  Industries  have  been  constructed 
In  the  drainage  area  of  these  3  streams  in 
Alabama.  These  industries  range  from  elec- 
tric lamps  manufactured  In  Reform,  Ala.,  to 
shoe  polish  manufactured  In  Payette,  Ala.; 
men's  trousers  at  Winfleld,  Ala.;  shirts,  pa- 
jamas, packing  boxes,  and  ladles'  garments 
at  Guin,  Ala.;  shirts  and  ladles'  underwear 
at  Hamilton.  Ala.;  men's  and  boys'  work 
clothes  at  Sulllgent  and  Vernon;  concrete 
pipe  and  other  products  at  Guin;  a  crate  fac- 
tory at  Millport.  In  addition,  there  are  at 
least  5  regularly  operated  cattle  sales  bams 
'  and  1  slaughterhouse  within  the  drainage 
area,  not  to  mention  locker  and  farm  food 
freeze  plants  in  the  principal  towns. 

PBOFOSSD   CBAMNSL   ZMPBOVKICSMTS   ON    THS 

Bivxas 
The  proposed  channel  improvements  of  25 
miles  on  the  Luzapallla.  68  miles  on  the  But- 
tahatchee,  and  144  miles  on  the  Sipsey, 
would  in  my  Judgment  open  up  to  produc- 
tivity, or  at  least  to  much  greater  produc- 
tivity, several  hxuidred  thousand  acres  of 
rich  agrlcultiu«l  land  in  these  valleys.  ThCBa 
lands  and  their  production  would  add  suf- 
ficiently to  the  wealth  of  the  local  co\mty 
units  Involved  to  enable  those  counties  to 
eontribute  their  part  toward  the  costs  of  the 
improvements  which  the  report  before  us 
cnvisiona. 

LOCAL  DtTEaZSTS  ARK  AWABX  OT  TBTIB 

azsPONsiBnjTixs 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  to  this  Board 
that  I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  area  involved  that  they 
are  surely  aware  of  the  fact  th&t  the  dis- 
trict and  division  engineers  have  set  up  cer- 
tain duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  Improvement  of  these  streams  to 
be  discharged  by  the  local  Interests  involved. 
Including  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Sipsey  River  a  local  contribu- 
tion of  39  percent  of  the  cost  of  its  improve- 
ment in  the  approximate  amount  of  42.453,- 
000.  These  local  interests,  through  their 
six>kesmen,  further  advise  me  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  imdertake  to  discharge  this 
obligation. 

Spokesmen  for  the  local  Interests  in  each 
of  the  4  counties,  for  which  I  speak,  have 
given  me  their  ass\irance,  also,  and  in  tvu-n 
have  requested  that  I  convey  to  you  the  same 
assurance  that  they  will  comply  with  each 
of  the  4  stiplatlons  required  of  them, 
if  Federal  Improvement  of  the  8  Tom- 
bigbee  tributaries  in  question  is  authorized. 
These  four  stipulations  are  that  local  in- 
terests shall  (a)  provide  without  cost  to  the 
United  States,  all  rights,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  project:  (b)  make,  without  cost  to 
the  United  States,  the  changes,  alterations, 
additions,  or  relocations  of  any  public  utility 


made  necessary  by  tha  work  of  tfa*  {wojaet: 

(c)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction;  and 

(d)  maintain  all  the  works  after  completion 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

ncraovnoorrs  would  chzck  soil  ibosion 

Not  the  least  of  the  valuable  improve- 
ments, which  the  execution  of  this  report 
would  bring  to  these  three  valleys.  Is  the 
checking  of  the  rapid  soil  erosion  in  the 
areas  in  question. 

IMFaOVKMKNTS    WOULD    aZDUCX    MALABIA 

Also,  the  flood  conditions  on  the  three 
streams,  which  I  have  mentioned  are  such 
as  to  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  area. 
The  swamps  of  these  stream  valleys  provide 
most  excellent  breeding  grounds  for  malaria- 
carrying  mosquitt^es.  and  Jxist  a  few  years 
ago,  we  had  the  rather  dubious  reputation 
of  being  the  malaria  capital  of  the  United 
States.  The  malaria  conditions  have  im- 
proved somewhat  In  recent  years,  but  the 
percentage  of  malaria  Is  stlU  altogether  too 
high. 

Thus,  in  closing,  I  woxild  like  to  say  that 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  the  construction  of 
the  flood-control  works  recommended  by  the 
report  before  you  gentlemen.  I  trust  that 
you  will  approve  the  report  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  next  step  of  seeking  an  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction. 

I  attach  to  my  statement  and  make  a  part 
of  it  a  copy  of  a  telegram,  dated  March  17, 
1953,  signed  by  Judge  Clyde  C.  Carglle.  Hon. 
James  A.  Bran  yon.  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Anders,  of 
Fayette  County.  Ala.;  Mr.  W.  V.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Ward  Miller,  and  Hon.  Jack  Hankins.  of 
Lamar  County,  Ala.;  Hon.  Rankm  Flte,  of 
Marion  Coimty,  Ala.,  and  Judge  Ernie  Farrar, 
of  Pickens  Coimty,  Ala.  I  also  attach  copy 
of  letter  dated  March  9,  1953,  from  Hon.  J.  C. 
McGough,  Fayette,  Ala. 

Copy  of  telegram  received  March  18,  1953: 

Uasch   17.  1063. 
Bon.  Caxl  Kllxott, 

United  States  Representative.  Seventh 
District.  Alabama.  House  Offlee  Builds 
ing,  Washington.  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Fayette, 
Marion.  Lamar,  and  Pickens  Counties  please 
feel  free  to  assurv  the  Board  of  engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  our  Intense  interest  in 
promoting  the  {s-oject  of  flood  control  on  the 
Tomblgbee  River  and  its  tributaries  above 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  as  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  district  and  division  United  States  engi- 
neers. The  report  covers  improvements  on 
the  Sipeey,  LuxapalUa,  and  Buttahatchee 
Rivers,  which  vitally  affect  this  area.  Im- 
provement of  these  three  tributaries  would 
mean  much  to  the  agricultxiral  progress  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  area. 
Please  say  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  that  we  are  fainlliar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  report  and  assure  the 
Board  that  we  will  cooperate  100  percent  if 
the  program  is  put  Into  action. 

Clyde  C.  Carglle.  Judge  of  Probate,  Presl- 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Fayette,  Ala.;  James  A.  Branyon,  State 
Representative,  Fayette,  Ala.;  O.  C. 
Anders,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
Warrior-Tomblgbee  Water  Control.  Co- 
Ixmabus,  Miss.;  W.  V.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent, Rotary  Club.  Millport,  Ala.;  Ward 
Miller.  Mayor.  Millport.  Ala.,  Jack 
Hankins,  State  Representative,  Lamar 
County;  Rankin  Flte.  State  Represent- 
ative, Marlon  County;  Ernie  Farrar, 
Judge  of  Probate,  Pickens  Co\mty. 

Pattpte.  Ala.,  March  9, 1953. 
Congressman  Casl  Elliott, 
Hoxise  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
D«AH  Carl:   As  you  know,  the  Army  En- 
gineer Board  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  set 
a  hearing  on  March  19  on  the  flood  control 


project  f«r  the  Tomblgbee  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries In  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  above 
Demopolis,  Ala. 

Knowing  as  I  do.  of  your  Interest  in  the 
control  of  the  flood  conditions  on  Sipsey 
River  and  your  fxirther  knowledge  that  this 
stream  is  contained  in  this  recommendation 
by  division  and  district  engineers.  I  am  writ- 
ing you  to  solicit  your  active  participation 
in  these  proceedings.  Nothing  means  more 
to  the  agricultural  and  general  economic 
conditions  of  this  area  than  the  undertak- 
ing of  this  program  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Tour  people  in  this  section  of  your  dtotrlct 
are  intensely  Interested  in  this  program  and 
if  there  Is  any  assistance  which  we  can  ren- 
der here  on  the  matter,  please  advise  us. 

Wfth    kindest   personal   regards   and   best 
wishes  in  every  way.  I  am 
V«7  sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  McGouoH. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19,  19S3 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  I  am  herewith  presenting 
the  second  in  the  special  Know  Your 
Government  series  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Chicago  Daily  Trlbime  and 
the  Washington  Times- Herald.  This 
article  was  written  by  Laurence  Burd  and 
describes  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  State  Department. 

The  article  follows: 
Unttb)  STATxa  State  TJOAanatn  Ooas  on 

WOKLO-ROXTND   BaSIB — IT  MUSHBOOKS   FlST 
UNDBt  Nrw  DCAL 

(This  la  the  second  article  of  a  series  on 
the  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  their  growth.) 

(By  Latirence  Burd) 

Washington,  March  1. — When  the  Nation's 
first  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferaon, 
took  omce  in  1789.  he  had  a  staff  of  ft  olarka, 
plus  3  ministers  serving  abroad. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  the  53d  State  Secretary. 
Is  charged  with  running  a  Department  of 
42.000  employees  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas. The  Department  budget  for  the  1954 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  based  on  estimates 
left  by  President  Truman,  is  $310,334383. 
This  Is  eight  times  what  It  coat  per  year  to 
run  the  entire  Government  a  centxiry  ago. 

The  Department  under  Jefferson  had  a  8- 
room  ofllce — 1  room  for  himself  and  1  for 
the  clerks. 

THSIX  BtTNDRBD  POSTS  IIT  75  COUWTaUB 

Dulles'  office,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  State 
Department's  modern  7-8tory  main  building 
is  the  nerve  center  of  an  organization  that  is 
spread  through  25  building  in  Washington 
and  stretches  to  300  posts  in  75  foreign 
coiu  tries. 

The  State  Department  has  been  in  the 
public  eye  in  recent  years  far  more  than  in 
Its  earlier  days  when  this  country  was  less 
concerned  with  global  affairs. 

Two  world  wars  and  the  Internationalism 
of  the  New  Deal  have  projected  the  Depart- 
ment into  daily  undertakings  around  the 
world  that  affect  American  lives  and  Ameri- 
can pocketbooks. 

The  Department  has  also  come  In  fcv  em- 
barrassing publicity  as  a  resxilt  of  defections 


in  Its  ranks.  Some  Communists  and  Oom« 
munlst  sympathizers  have  been  uncovered  in 
high  places,  and  perverts  have  been  found  In 
the  Department. 

BALLOOWCD  Ilf  WOSLD  WAB  U 

TheM  exposures  have  shocked  most  ot  the 
Department's  officials  and  employees,  as  they 
have  the  public.  At  the  insistence  of  Con- 
gress and  of  loyal  Department  officials,  per- 
sons of  proved  disloyalty  or  questionable 
character  have  been  flred  when  discovered. 

Although  there  may  be  ground  for  the 
belief  by  some  Members  of  Confess  that  the 
number  of  bad  eggs  turned  up  la  the  Depart- 
ment is  excessive  in  proportion  to  its  payroll, 
there  is  general  agreement  tUat  the  vast 
majority  of  employees  are  loyal  and  Indus- 
trious. 

The  Department's  growth  from  a  2 -room 
establishment  to  a  giant  worldwide  business 
operation  was  gradual  in  the  first  100  years. 
Its  expansion  was  speeded  at  the  turn  of  the 
30th  centtiry  after  the  Spanish- American 
War,  and  again  during  World  War  I. 

Until  World  War  11.  however,  it  sUll  ranked 
as  one  of  the  smaller  Government  xuiits,  with 
fewer  than  1,000  persons  in  this  coimtry  and 
4,100  In  the  Foreign  Service  in  1938.  This 
Is  leas  than  one-sixth  its  present  size. 

STILL  XmOKB  SAMS  BASIC  LAW 

Payrolla  skyrocketed  during  the  war  and 
fts  aftermath  under  the  Rooeevelt-Truman 
policy  of  global  operations,  including  partici- 
pation m  the  United  Natlonn.  foreign  aid 
programs,  occupation  of  forelt^n  lands,  and 
overseas  propaganda  programs  In  behalf  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  Departments  duties,  while  vastly  in- 
creased since  the  birth  of  the  Nation,  stiU 
faU  under  the  same  basic  law  that  was 
enacted  in  Jefferson's  time. 

This  law,  creating  a  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  oo  July  37,  1780,  charged  the  Depart- 
ment bead  to  "perform  and  execute  such 
duties  as  shaU  from  time  to  time  be  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  President"  relative  to  com- 
munlcatmg  with  our  ministers  and  consuls 
abroad  and  with  foreign  governments  and 
"sxich  other  matters  as  the  President  shall 
assign  to  the  said  Department." 

rmST   CABINET    omCS    CUATID 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Department,  whose 
name  was  changed  to  the  Department  <rf 
State  before  it  was  a  year  old.  was  the  first 
Cabinet  ofllce  created  by  Conp^ss.  As  the 
Department  of  State  it  was  originally  charged 
with  domestic  affairs  of  state,  in  addition  to 
foreign  relations,  but  most  domestic  matters 
have  since  been  assigned  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

In  its  early  days  the  Department  was  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  c<-nsu8,  mmting 
money,  keeping  territorial  records,  running 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pardons,  issuing  pat- 
ents and  copyrights,  and  safegtiardlng  his- 
toric docunMnta. 

Most  of  its  domestic  duties  have  long 
since  been  assigned  to  other  parts  of  the 
Government,  but  a  few  still  remain.  These 
Include  publication  of  statutes  at  large,  cer- 
tification of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  transmission  to  Congress  of  the 
presidential  electoral  vote  from  the  48 
SUtes. 

TWKLVX    BXCBBTABIXS    UNDKB    DTJlASa 

As  the  Department's  overall  functions  have 
multiplied,  doeens  of  new  divisions  have 
been  created  and  others  have  been  divided 
and  subdivided.  The  result  is  a  complex 
organization  which  has  two  major  arms, 
the  establishment  in  this  country,  and  the 
Foreign  Service. 

To  direct  the  nearly  11,000  employees  at 
home  and  31,000  abroad.  Secretary  Dulles 
has  a  subcabinet  of  3  Under  Secretaries,  10 
Assistant  Secretaries,  plus  half  a  dozen  other 
top  aids,  including  a  Counselor,  a  Foreign 
Service  Director  General,  a  protocol  officer, 
an  adviser  on  foreign  aid,  and  a  press  rela- 
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tlons  BMlstant.  Below  these  top  aids  ara 
'more  than  100  separate  divisions  and  offices. 
F»w  Americana  have  personal  day-to-day 
conflict  with  most  of  these  units.  One  excep- 
tion is  the  Passport  Division,  where  citizens 
planning  to  go  abroad  obtain  their  travel 
papers.  Once  abroad,  they  may  call  upon 
American  embassies  and  consulates  for  m- 
formation.  giiidance.  or  advice  as  to  their 
legal  rights  in  foreign  lands. 

NBW  T7NDB  SXCBSTABT  POST 

As  head  of  the  vast  Department  Dulles  Is 
paid  117,600.  and  his  Assistant  Secretaries 
$15,000. 

Under  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith  is 
Dulles'  right  hand  man  on  foreign  and  de- 
partmental operations,  except  strictly  ad- 
ministrative {H-oblems.  The  Under  Secretary 
for  Administration,  a  post  newly  created  in. 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  Is  Donold  B. 
Lotuie,  of  Winnetka,  Hi. 

Lourie's  Job  Includes  personnel  selection, 
screening  of  employees  for  security  reasons, 
and  studying  the  organizational  setup  in  the 
Department  for  possible  changes  to  make  it 
more  efficient. 

Four  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  have  re- 
sponsibilities determined  along  geographic 
lines.  The  four  Divisions  are  European  Af- 
fairs. Inter-American  Affairs,  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  and  Far- 
eastern  Affairs. 

Of  the  6  other  Assistant  Secretaries.  1 
Is  a  deputy  to  Smith  and  1  to  Lourie.  The 
4  others  deal  with  congressional  relations. 
United  Nations  affairs,  pubUc  affairs,  and 
economic  affairs. 

ASSIST AMT  VOTXD  UT    ISftS 

This  mld-30th-century  foreign-affairs  ma- 
chine would  no  doubt  have  startled  the  Na- 
tion's early  State  Secretaries,  to  whom  the 
idea  of  even  an  Assistant  Secretary  was  un- 
known. 

Thirty  years  after  the  Department  was 
created  It  had  <«ly  15  employees  in  this 
country,  and  fewer  than  200  representatives 
abrocul.  Documents  received  in  foreign  lan- 
guages remained  untranslated  for  weeks  and 
months.  American  diplomats  penned  their 
own  dispatches  in  longhand. 

State  Secretary  John  Middleton  Clayton 
wrote  in  1850,  when  the  slavery  issue  was 
afire,  that  he  hc^>ed  his  successor  would 
have  enough  clerical  assistance  to  keep  him 
from  being  a  slave. 

Clayton's  words  apparently  had  some  effect, 
for  3  years  later  Congress  created  an  ofllce 
of  Assistant  Secretary.  Up  to  then,  the 
ranking  employee  below  the  Depctftment 
head  was  the  chief  clerk. 

OTHXBS  OP  ALMOST  BQUAL  BANK 

Now,  a  century  later,  the  10  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries are  supplemented  by  officers  of  vir- 
tually equal  rank  who  direct  State  Depart- 
ment programs  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
last  decade. 

Among  such  major  offices  are  the  technical 
cooperation  program  which  handles  the 
point  4  aid  to  underdevelc^>ed  nations,  the 
office  of  government  in  occupied  areas  han- 
dling the  German  and  Austrian  occupations, 
and  the  International  Information  Admin- 
istration that  directs  the  Voice  of  America 
and  other  overseas  propaganda. 

There  is  also  an  Office  of  Legal  Affairs, 
created  by  Congress  in  1848,  where  inter- 
national treaties  are  drafted  and  interpreted 
and  cltdms  ot  American  citizens  against  other 
governments  are  handled. 

The  Legal  Office  had  a  hand  in  1866  in 
bringing  back  to  this  country  from  Europe 
John  H.  Surratt,  charged  with  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  President  Lincoln's  assas- 
sin, John  Wilkes  Booth.  In  World  War  I 
the  office  handled  millions  ot  dollars  of  claims 
against  Germany  arising  from  the  Black  Tom 
explosion  in  New  Jersey.  More  recently  the 
same  office  took  part  in  drafting  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  aud  Pacific  defense  treaties. 


KMtTWAB  ADOmOKS 


One  of  the  postwar  additions  to  the  De> 
partment  Is  the  Ofllce  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search which,  after  the  war,  absorbed  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  wartime  "cloak 
and  dagger"  unit. 

The  office  Is  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant 
for  Intelligence  who  ranks  with  the  Assistant 
Secretaries.  One  of  its  units  gathers  intelli- 
gence materials  from  foreign-service  posts, 
and  a  second  imit  analyzes  and  assesses  the 
material  for  guidance  on  the  trend  of  events 
and  policies  in  the  current  cold- war  struggle 
with  communism. 

Another  c^>eratlon,  which  has  mushroomed 
since  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
after  the  war,  is  the  International  Informa- 
tion Administration,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
wartime  OWI  (Office  of  War  Information). 

The  IIA  is  now  a  $100-mllllon-a-year  setup 
with  10,000  employees,  nearly  one-third  the 
Department  total.  Besides  Voice  of  America 
radio  programs  beamed  far  and  near  in  30 
languages  over  40  transmitters,  the  IIA 
maintains  nearly  150  librsirles  and  tnfCH-ma- 
tion  centers  abroad,  shows  American  movies 
to  10  million  foreign  people  a  month,  and 
handles  the  exchange  of  7,000  students  and 
teachers  a  year  between  this  country  and 
nearly  60  foreign  lands. 

LIBHAHIICS  OCT  THBEE   UNTTKD   STATSS  PAPXBS 

The  libraries  maintained  abroad  vary  from 
1,000  to  50,000  voliunes.  The  average  library, 
directed  by  a  professional  American  librar- 
ian, has  4,500  books,  and  subscribes  to  150 
periodicals  and  3  United  States  dally  papers. 

Besides  its  overseas  information  program, 
the  Department  operates  a  domestic  branch 
aimed  at  telling  the  American  public  about 
its  activities.  This  is  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  under  an  assistant  secretary. 

The  Bureau  tvuns  out  hundreds  ot  publi- 
cations every  year  to  explain  Department 
policies  and  activities  and  offers  them  to 
libraries,  schools,  and  civic  and  study  groups. 
It  sets  up  conferences  in  Washington  where 
interested  groups  from  around  the  country 
are  invited  to  hear  Department  officials  tell 
their  views  on  major  questions. 

POINT  4  ZXPKNSE8  SOAB 

Another  Department  operation,  nonex- 
istent tmtil  4  years  ago.  is  the  point  4  aid 
program,  officially  known  as  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration.  Proposed  by 
President  Truman  in  his  1949  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, the  point  4  plan's  aim  Is  to  spread 
American  know-how  in  industry  and  agri- 
cult\ire  to  economically  backward  countries. 

Two  years  ago  point  4  was  a  $35  mUlion 
program.  Last  year  it  had  Jtunped  to  $300 
millions,  with  nearly  1,000  American  techni- 
cians distributing  advice  and  material  aid 
to  more  than  200  projects  in  35  countries. 

Point  4  projects  include  improving  farm- 
ing methods,  disease  control  and  other  health 
measures,  teacher  training  and  school  buUd- 
ing,  water  and  mineral  development,  road 
building  and  housing.  According  to  depart- 
ment flgxires,  foreign  governments  receiving 
point  4  aid  contribute  the  equivalent  of  $3 
in  labor  and  material  for  each  American 
dollar  grant. 

The  host  of  Americans  sent  abroad  on 
point  4,  information  projects,  and  other  mis- 
sions come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  along  with  our  f>ermanent 
overseas  missions. 

THOTTSANOS    CHOOSZ    CARZEBS 

The  core  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  in  the 
embassies,  legations,  and  consiilates  in  the 
75  countries  with  which  this  Nation  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations. 

Thousands  of  Americans  in  recent  years 
have  chosen  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  career 
as  openings  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment's mushrooming  overseas  establishment. 

To  qualify  for  entrance  on  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice career,  a  man  or  woman  must  be  between 
30  and  31  years  of  age,  an  American  citizen 
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for  at  least  10  yean,  and  if  married,  have  an 
American  spouse.  He  or  she  miist  pass  writ- 
ten, oral,  and  physical  examinations. 

Once  qualified,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
■tarts  at  9350  a  month,  plus  living  allowances 
when  abroad.  He  may  eventually  work  up 
to  the  top  grade  of  career  minister,  which 
pays  $14,300  a  year.. 

The  Department  has  described  a  Foreign 
Service  officer's  duties  abroad  as  keeping  his 
Government  Informed  of  day-to-day  events, 
I>rotectlng  American  citizens  and  American 
interests,  cultivating  friendly  relations  for 
the  United  States,  and  negotiating  treaties 
and  conventions  dealing  with  trade  and 
diplomacy. 

8AUUUX8  GO  UP  TO  $S5,000 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Nation's  chiefs  of 
missions — ambassadors  and  ministers — to 
other  countries  have  been  named  from  the 
ranks  of  career  Foreign  Service  officers.  The 
rest  have  been  appointed  from  private  life. 

Approximately  half  of  the  members  of 
the  Department's  overseas  personnel  are 
aliens — citizens  of  the  cotmtry  where  our 
missions  are.  They  are  employed  fen*  clerical 
work,  other  routine,  and  for  such  special 
functions  as  translating. 

Salaries  of  ambassadors  and  minlstera 
range  from  $12,500  to  $25,000,  depending  on 
the  Importance  of  the  poet.  The  embassy  in 
Britain  has  1,600  employees,  more  than  were 
in  the  entire  State  Department  in  this 
country  in  1938. 

The  postwar  birth  of  the  United  Nations 
and  subsequent  creation  of  other  interna- 
tional bodies  resulted  in  setting  up  a  bureau 
of  United  Nations  Affairs  in  the  Department. 
The  Bureau  is  divided  into  four  separate 
offices  dealing  with  international  confer- 
ences, U.  N.  social  and  economic  affairs,  de- 
pendent area  affairs,  and  political  and  secu- 
rity affairs. 

Delegations  sent  by  this  country  to  U.  M, 
and  other  international  conferences  each 
year  number  in  the  thousands  of  persona, 
including  staff  and  clerical  help.  The  De- 
partment In  recent  years  has  sent  delegations 
to  nearly  300  conferences  a  year.  Including 
sessions  of  the  U.  N.  and  its  subagencles. 

In  addition,  standing  missions  are  main- 
tained at  other  organizations,  such  as  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  During  the  cur- 
rent year  United  States  contributions  to  30 
international  agencies,  including  U.  N.. 
amount  to  $30.4  million,  or  abolit  twice  what 
It  cost  to  nm  the  entire  State  Department 
a  quarter  century  ago. 

Numerous  plans  for  a  basic  reorganization 
of  the  State  Department  have  been  proposed 
in  Congress  and  by  commissions.  Including 
the  Hoover  Reorganization  Commission. 
Some  say  the  Department  has  suffered  from 
growing  pains  and  needs  streamlining. 

rV9T  UXE  OTHXR   PKOPLK  1 

others  have  proposed  that  some  of  it* 
functions  not  strictly  related  to  diplomacy 
be  cut  loose  and  handled  by  existing  or  new 
independent  agencies.  Although  some 
changes  have  been  made  through  the  years, 
the  postwar  trend  has  been  more  one  of  rapid 
growth  than  toward  a  thorough  overhauling. 

Nine  out  of  10  of  the  Department's  em- 
ployees have  been  hired  since  the  start  of 
World  War  II.  In  seeking  new  personnel  the 
Department  has  sought  to  do  away  with  the 
old  Impression  that  diplomats  and  their  aids 
are  rich  men  and  rich  men's  sons  In  cutaways 
and  striped  pants. 

"A  visitor  standing  before  the  State  De- 
partment entrance,"  says  a  recent  Depart- 
ment publication,  "might  find  it  difficult  to 
single  out  ova  diplomatic  leaders  among  the 
people  who  come  and  go  through  its  doors." 


Aildrcs$  of  Hod.  Junes  D;  ZeHerbacb, 
CkairmaB  of  National  Manpower  Gnuh 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  MKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
Is  the  ^^omplete  text  of  an  address  by 
Hon.  James  D.  Zellerbach.  of  the  National 
Manpower  Council.  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University.  New  York 
City,  delivered  over  the  facilities  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  24,  1953: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  from  oxu: 
Nation's  Capital  where,  only  last  summer, 
the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission 
issued  an  exhaustive  flve-volume  report  ex- 
amining the  serious  and  rapid  depletion  of 
our  raw  materials. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  our  dwindling  resources  of 
raw  materials;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  mini- 
mize Its  urgency.  But  I  would  like  to  raise 
the  question  in  your  minds  of  what,  after 
all,  constitutes  oxir  most  pH-ecious  resources. 

And  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question, 
not  In  terms  of  raw  materials— or  even 
atomic  power — but  rather  in  terms  of  man- 
power. For  with  more  manpower,  and  with 
better  utilization  of  manpower,  we  can  have 
more  raw  materials;  yes,  and  more  atomic 
power. 

Manpower  Is  our  most  precious  resource. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
reassxirlng  to  know,  shares  this  point  of  view. 
To  use  his  own  words.  President  Eisenhower 
has  said  that  the  ineffective  use  of  oxir  man- 
power Jeopardizes  the  seciu-ity  of  the  United 
States  in  war,  and  represents  a  major  drain 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  economy  in  peace- 
time. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  presidency  of 
Columbia  University,  the  General  explored 
the  poesiblllties  of  having  the  university 
sponsor  a  large-scale  research  investigation 
Into  our  human  resources  that  could  make 
use  of  the  great  wealth  of  personnel  data 
which  had  been  gathered  by  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  armed  services,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  a  consequence  of 
World  War  n.  The  National  Manpower 
Council  was  established  at  Colvunbla  Uni- 
versity because  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  fuinilment  of  that  great  project.  In  his 
farewell  message  to  Colimibia.  President 
Elsenhower  said  he  plans  to  remain  actively 
Interested  in  the  work  of  the  National  Man- 
power Council  and  is  looking  forward  to  the 
contributions  the  Council  will  make  to  his 
administration  and  to  the  country. 

Tonight  I  want  to  tell  the  coxmtry  a  little 
bit  about  the  background,  aims,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Manpower  Council — to 
make  a  progress  repwt  to  the  people,  if  you 
will.  For  while  the  Council  has  already  sub- 
mitted some  findings  to  voluntary  groups  and 
to  the  Government  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned, it  also  has  a  responsibility  to  you 

the  public.  M&npower  policies  are  not  made 
by  Government  alone;  they  grow  out  of 
coxintless  voluntary  decisions  by  individuals 
employers,  and  \mlons.  TTius,  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  the  people  be  aware  of  our  activi- 
ties and  our  findings. 

Briefly,  the  National  Manpower  Council  is 
concerned  with  studying  and  recommending 
how  the  United  States  can  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  Its  most  valuable  resource 
manpower. 


Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  the  Ford  Foundation  explored  with 
Oolumbla  University  whether  the  university 
would  be  willing  to  sponsor  such  a  Council 
In  line  with  lU  interest  in  the  whole  subject 
of  human  resources.  The  Ford  Foundation 
recognized  at  the  outset,  of  course,  that  It  is 
always  easier  for  a  society  to  plan  the  use  of 
its  materials  rather  than  its  manpower.  For 
in  our  kind  of  a  democracy,  the  Individual 
must  have  the  maximum  possible  freedom 
to  decide  for  himself  what  he  wants  to  do 
and  where  he  wants  to  do  it.  But  the  foun- 
dation also  recognized  that  If  we  wanted 
more  doctors  and  physicists  In  19«0.  let  us 
aay,  we  had  to  act  now  to  get  them,  because 
it  takes  8  or  10  years,  and  more,  after  high 
school,  to  train  sclentlsU  and  professional 
persons.  And  It  was  also  obvious  we  faced, 
in  the  meantime,  a  long  period  of  crisis. 

General  Elsenhower  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge for  Columbia  University,  and  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Co\ucU  came  into  beinir 
early  in  1961. 

There  are  17  men  and  1  woman  on  the 
councU,  representative  of  every  region  of  the 
country  from  New  England  to  the  Far  West; 
and  from  every  section  of  the  NaUon's  life— 1 
from  Industry,  labor,  the  professions,  univer- 
sities, and  farming. 

I  take  great  pride  in  serving  as  chairman 
of  this  fine  group  and  count  myself  fortu- 
nate also  in  having  as  deputy  chairman  and 
general  administrator  Dean  Philip  Young,  of 
the  graduate  school  of  business  at  Columbia. 

I  do  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  each  mem- 
ber represents  only  himself.  This  holds  true 
for  our  colleague  who  is  a  director  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Just  as  it  holds  true  for  the  two  dls- 
tlnguUhed  labor  leaders  who  serve  with  us. 
We  represent  only  the  pubUc  interest  ••  we 
see  it. 

We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  a  small 
staff  at  Columbia  University  that  gathers  the 
facts  needed  for  our  deliberations.  The  staff 
makes  It  a  general  rule  to  utUlze  brainpower 
from  all  over  the  country  in  business,  .Gov- 
ernment, universities,  and  labor  in  getting 
the  facts  together  for  the  councU. 

The  council's  flrst  major  problem  was 
where  to  start.  In  such  a  complicated  sub- 
ject as  manpower,  there  were  many  possible 
points  of  departure.  The  answer,  however, 
seemed  more  or  less  obvious  once  we  recog- 
nized the  basic  fact  that  we  in  the  United 
States  possess  only  6  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  world.  Clearly,  the  ootin- 
cll  had  more  to  gain  by  concentrating  on  the 
quality  of  our  human  resources  about  which 
something  can  be  done  than  in  concern 
about  the  quantity,  over  which  we  have  litUe 
control. 

Once  this  decision  had  been  reached,  w 
agreed  to  select  for  our  flrst  detailed  mp- 
praisal  the  current  student  deferment  poli- 
cies being  used  in  connecUon  with  the  draft. 
There  were,  at  the  time,  and  there  continue 
to  be  heard,  many  complaints  that  student 
deferment,  as  it  is  now  applied,  works  out  to 
keep  rich  boys  and  smart  boys  from  being 
drafted  Into  military  service. 

On  the  basis  of  a  year's  careful  study,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  consulted  with  all  sorts 
of  experts,  aawell  as  with  citizens  from  every 
part  of  the  tountry,  the  council  prepared  a 
102-page  report  published  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press  In  New  York  under  the  title 
Student  Deferment  and  National  Manpower 
Policy.  The  hlghllghU  of  our  conclusions 
and  recommendations  were  as  follows : 

1.  From  a  long-range  national  point  of 
view  it  is  Important  to  the  future  security 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation  to 
have  a  student-deferment  policy  to  sustain 
the  unlnterupted  training  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  scientists  and  professional  persons. 

2.  Prom  a  practical  and  Inunedlate  point  of 
view,  on  the  k^y  question  of  whether  present 
deferment  policies  are  fair  and  Just,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  the  complaints  about  the    - 
existing  system. 

On  the  first  point,  we  went  beyond  the 
proved  necessity  of  student  deferment  in 
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strengthening  our  defenses  and  insuring  our 
long-range  progress.  We  decided  also  that 
technicians  and  highly-skilled  workers  also 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  and  Interest.  In  short, 
we  also  recommended  that  regulations  be 
modified  to  defer  not  only  students  but  also 
apprentices — apprentices  who  have  com- 
pleted a  specified  number  of  hours  of  training 
and  who  meet  the  performahce  requirements 
which  are  a  part  of  approved  apprentlceahlp 
programs. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  on  this 
question.  President  Truman  before  leaving 
the  White  House  accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  council — and  policies  have  accord- 
ingly been  modified. 

On  the  other  major  subject  of  whether  the 
student  deferment  policy  is  fair  and  equi- 
table, we  found  that  deferment — which  was 
supposed  to  mean  postponement  of  military 
service — actuaUy  was  being  converted  into 
exemption  from  military  service  for  many 
students.  This  comes  about  when  young 
men  originally  deferred  for  their  education 
get  married  and  ultimately  obtain  additional 
deferment  as  fathers.  This  sort  of  loophole  Is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that 
mlUtary  service  shoxild  be  shared  generally 
by  all  men  of  mUltary  age,  except  for  those 
with  severe  handicaps. 

We  of  the  National  Manpower  Council 
hope  the  President  will  act  soon  to  close  this 
escape  hatch  by  permitting  a  father  draft 
to  Insure  equality  of  sacrifice.  It  is  grossly 
unfair  for  able-bodied  young  men  to  secure 
permanent  exemption  from  military  service 
in  this  fashion. 

The  coimcil  is  gratified  by  the  fact  that 
since  we  made  this  recommendation  last 
spring  there  has  been  increasing  public  sup- 
port for  it.  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  manpower, 
for  example,  in  her  final  report  last  month 
urged  such  a  change,  and  only  a  week  ago 
the  Selective  Servloe  Director.  Maj.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey.  also  warned  that  the  forth- 
coming manpower  shortage  may  necessitate 
a  draft  of  fathers  within  8  to  14  mcmths  to 
maintain  our  armed  strength  of  3,000,000 
men.  The  question,  as  we  see  it,  is  one  of 
equity  as  weU  as  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  student-deferment  re- 
port, already  published,  the  National  Man- 
power CouncU  is  right  now  completing  work 
on  an  even  more  exhaustive  analysts  dealing 
with  another  aspect  of  the  quaUty  of  our 
manpower.  For  more  than  a  year  we  have 
been  investigating  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  is  training  a  sutBclent 
number  of  people  to  meet  Its  needs  for  scien- 
tists and  professional  persons. 

I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  their  seciirity,  their  well-being,  and 
their  future  progress  depend  upon  the  work 
of  a  relatively  small  niunber  of  scientists 
and  professional  .i-.en  and  women.  As  a 
nation,  we  are  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  advances  based  on  science,  but  fail  to 
recognize  that  these  accomplishments  de- 
pend on  the  small  number  of  leaders  in 
thought  and  research  who  are  responsible 
for  Increasing  the  growth  of  our  fundamental 
knowledge. 

In  a  sense  we  can  say  that  one  of  our  most 
dangerous  shortages  may  come  to  be  a  short- 
age of  brains  at  the  frontiers  at  human 
knowledge. 

Doubtless  you  have  read  and  heard  much 
current  dlsciisslon  about  our  trained  man- 
power shortages.  The  engineering  societies 
warn  the  country  it  has  too  few  engineers: 
educational  associations  tell  us  we  do  not 
have  enough  properly  qualified  teachers; 
noany  medical  experts  believe  we  are  seri- 
ously short  of  doctors;  scientific  leaders  hold 
that  if  we  don't  train  more  competent  ecl- 
entists  we  are  jeopardizing  our  national 
defense. 

Each  of  these  groups  knows  a  great  deal 
about  its  own  particular  kind  of  problem. 
They  are  understandably  less  qualified  to 


Judge  how  their  special  groap  problems  fit 
Into  the  larger  plctiire — ^the  pictiire  as  a 
wliole.  That  is  where  the  National  Man- 
power CoxmcU  comes  in.  As  a  national 
group  represenUng  many  facets  of  Interest 
and  knowledge,  we  are  trying  to  »T*mintt 
the  broad  picture. 

That  this  should  be  done  is  Imperative 
when  you  consider  that  all  our  varied  talents 
and  skills  come  out  of  the  main  stream  of 
young  men  and  women  passing  through  our 
high  schools  into  college  and  professional 
training.  There  may  be  little  or  no  point, 
fOT  example,  in  tnrlng  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  engineers  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  decreasing  the  nvunber  of  potential 
biologists  or  teachers  of  mathematics,  let  us 
say.  On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  lot 
of  sense — Indeed  there  may  be  a  strict  neces- 
sity— for  striving  to  increase  the  total  niun- 
ber trained  for  the  professions. 

The  National  Manpower  Council  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  various  profes- 
sional societies.  Government,  Industry,  and 
labor  to  determine  how  these  many  complex 
parts  can  be  fitted  together  and  to  devise  and 
develop  a  sensible  and  workable  national  pol- 
icy for  long-term  manpower  training  which 
wUl  utilize  to  a  fuller  extent  the  capabU- 
itles  available  to  us  as  a  Nation. 

Our  detailed  report,  complete  with  recom- 
mendations, will  be  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  mld-BCay.  It  wUl  be  caUed  A 
PoUcy  for  Scientific  and  Professional  Man- 
power and  will  also  be  published  by  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  will,  I  am  certain,  have  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  thinUng  ^>.p^^  plan- 
ning of  all  of  us. 

That  report  will  be  foUowed— and  we  are 
already  at  work  on  it — by  an  examination  of 
the  long-range  problems  associated  with  the 
supply  of  technicians  and  skilled  worker*— 
an  important  group  which,  though  not  col- 
lege-trained, makes  a  key  conta-lbutlon  to 
otir  seciu-ity  and  welfare.  For  the  final  prod- 
ucts of  our  national  Indtistry  result  from  the 
harmonious  combination  of  professional  and 
skUled  workers  laboring  in  concert  with  stUl 
larger  numbers  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers. 

That,  In  a  nutsheU,  is  what  we  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Manpower  Council  are  doing  and  what 
we  plan  to  do.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  progress  report  to  you.    For  one 

of  the   unusual  things  about   manpower 

especially  in  a  democracy— is  the  fact  that 
sound  and  constructive  public  policy  can  be 
achieved  only  where  the  public  recognizes  iU 
responsibUlty  to  keep  Informed  on  the  im- 
portant manpower  Issues  and  then  partici- 
pates actively  In  the  decisions  that  must  be 
™»<*« — in  Government.  In  industry,  in  the 
trade  unions,  in  the  schools,  and  above  all. 
in  the  home  where  the  basic  decision  about 
each  man's  future  work  is  made.  Our 
strength  as  a  Nation  depends  even  more  on 
the  quality  than  on  the  numbers  of  our 
people.  Their  potential  abilities  and  capaci- 
ties are  at  once  our  richest  and  most  precious 
possession. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACH  u  arrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV«S 

Thursday,  March  19,  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUR  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
worthy  of  wider  publication.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
March  7,  1053,  Issue  of  the  weekly  mag- 
azine America  describing  how  President 
Eisenhower  has  initiated  a  custom  oX 


beginning    Cabinet    meetings    with    a 
prayer. 

In  these  turbulent  dasrs.  when  our  at- 
tention is  understandably  concentrated 
on  the  practical  solution  of  great  ma- 
terial problems,  this  example  of  the 
President  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that 
without  the  guidance  and  help  of  the 
Almighty  human  efforts  can  well  be  in 
vain. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pbatxb  at  Cabotet  Mebtimos 

"The  President  is  a  man  of  simple  faith, 
who  is  sincere  in  his  religious  doctrine."  said 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  when 
the  Chief  Executive  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower 
joined  the  National  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington  on  February  1.  This  sincerity, 
so  dramatically  shown  in  the  President's 
Inaugural  address,  has.  prompted  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower to  begin  every  Cabinet  meeting  with 
the  request  that  all  members  stand  for  a 
minute  of  silent  prayer  before  getting  down 
to  the  public  business  at  hand.  This  custom 
has  continued  ever  since  the  preinaugural 
meetings  of  the  then  Cabinet-designate, 
when  Mr.  Elsenhower  requested  E2xa  Taft 
Benson,  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a 
high  official  In  the  Mcamon  Church,  to  lead 
the  officials  in  prayer.  The  President  and 
the  Cabinet  deserve  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions of  all  Americans  for  their  f orthrlghtness 
In  thus  testifying  to  their  realization  of  our 
dependence  on  God's  ivovidence.  They  de- 
serve our  thanks,  too,  for  puMlcly  reminding 
us  who  are  not  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
public  office  of  our  duty  to  pray  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  for  the  guldaiM)e  of 
those  who  are  charged  to  labor  for  the, 
common  good.  j    -.^ 


Rif  hb  of  tkt  Majority  Also  Demand 
CoBsideridMB 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLLUMS 

or  mssissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  Mi'. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger,  v^ich  appeared  in  the  March  16 
issue.    The  editorial  follows: 

Rights  or  tbk  MAjoarrr  Also  Dsmahd 

CONSmsSATIOM 

The  Elsenhower  admlnlsts-atlon  movee  to 
carry  out  the  President's  campaign  promise 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  use  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  office  in  efforts  to  abolish 
segregation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ThU  move  is  made  by  having  the  Justice 
Department  Intervene  in  a  pending  case  by 
asking  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt  to 
hold  valid  and  to  enforce  long-untised  Dis- 
trict laws  against  racial  segregation  in  Wash- 
ington restaurants. 

A  Washington  restaurant  chain  had  been 
charged  with  refusing  to  serve  Negroes.  A 
municipal  coini;  Judge  dismissed  the  charges, 
holding  the  laws  to  be  invalid.  The  mu- 
nicipal coTirt  of  appeals  upheld  the  judge's 
action.  The  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals upheld  the  mxmlelpal  court  of  ap)- 
peals'  decision.  Now  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Is  hearing  the  appeal  from  the 
court  of  appeals. 

When  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
several  weeks  ago  handed  down  this  de- 
cision upholding  the  legality  of  segregation 
la  Washington  restaurants,  comment  by  the 
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Washington  Times-Herald  Included  the  fol- 
lowing Interesting  observations: 

"On  every  front  you  might  say,  the  policy 
of  Umiting  cltlaens'  activity  on  account  of 
race  U  being  challenged  and  tested.  By 
the  same  test.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  a 
multitude  of  other  questions  Is  being  gener- 
ated. 

"For  one  thing,  how  far  do  you  go  toward 
satisfying  the  ambitions  and  grievances  of 
one  group  before  you  begin  to  discriminate 
seriously  against  another?  Specifically  In 
the  case  of  Negroes,  when  does  satisfaction 
of  their  feelings  begin  to  work  Injustice 
against  other  citizens? 

"Iven-handed  Justice  is  not  easy  to  come 
by.  anytime,  and  m  this  present  situation 
we  would  all  do  well  to  beware  especially  the 
man  who  offers  any  gviaranteed,  one-shot 
cure.** 

It's  encouraging  to  note  this  indication 
that  newspapers  of  other  sections — especially 
when  the  segregation  problem  gets  close  to 
home — are  beginning  to  consider  or  men- 
tion the  rights  and  desires  of  the  majodty 
as  well  as  those  of  the  minorities. 


leader*.  Bowerer.  tt  appears  to  tu  that  thla 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  be- 
lief that  modem  American  OoTernment  tenda 
to  control  society. 

.  By  establishing  a  new  department,  the 
administration  would  automatically  encour- 
age Its  growth  and  the  perpetuation  and 
enhancement  of  the  notion  that  the  Federal 
Oovemmejit  maintain  Individual  health, 
supervise  all  public  education,  and  evolve 
complete!^  into  the  welfare  state. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  seems  to  think  that  cre- 
ation of  the  new  department  will  maXe  It 
possible  to  effect  economies  through  better 
administration  of  welfare  programs.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  think  we  need  less  of 
those  programs. 


The 


Eitodiower   AdmiiiistratioB    Takes 
the  WroBff  Tack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAIMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  March  19, 1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
I^;)eaker.  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  that 
appeared  on  March  15,  1953.    It  follows: 

THS  ElSKNBOVmi  AmCINIBTSATION  TaXXS  TBS 

Wrong  Tack 

Two  things  have  occiirred  In  the  Eisen- 

'  hower  administration  that  change  somewhat 

the  picture  of  the  new  President  that  was 

drawn  by  himself  and  others  diu'lng  the  last 

campaign. 

The  first  Is  the  oil  tldelands  deliberations. 
During  the  campaign.  Mr.  Eisenhower  came 
out  unqualifiedly  for  iinequivocal  title  to  off- 
shore lands  for  the  States.  Yet,  his  Attorney 
General,  Herbert  Brownell,  has  advised  Con- 
gress that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  States  should 
not  be  given  title  to  all  the  submerged  lands. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  still  stands  behind  his 
campaign  platform,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  true  of  one  of  his  political  appolnteen 
The  President  undoubtedly  wants  to  allow 
appointees  to  be  independent  in  their  think- 
ing, but  the  adminlfitration  received  mucl) 
support  In  the  South  because  of  his  tldelands 
position,  and  we  think  he  shovild  remind  the 
Attorney  General  of  this.  Otherwise,  the  ad- 
ministration might  find  itself  in  the  Truman 
tldelands  camp,  promoting  a  grab  of  these 
submerged  lands  which,  historically,  have 
been  the  property  of  the  States. 

The  other  thing  is  Mr.  Eisenhower's  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  that  a  new  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  established  with  Cabinet  status.  This 
proposal  \B  akin  to  one  made  by  President 
Truman.  At  the  time  this  newspaper  vig- 
oroxisly  opposed  creation  of  the  department 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  represent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  that  the  Government 
should  be  permanently  concerned  with  prob- 
lems that  should  be  left  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people. 

The  President  seeks  to  allay  fears  of  so- 
cialized medicine  by  stating  that  he  would 
appoint  a  special  assistant,  drawing  him  from 
the  ranks  of  recognized  health  and  welfara 


We  Mast  Settle  Moral,  Spiritaal,  and 
Military  Ittnet  To  Seoire  Lattiiif 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  aCASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19.  19Si 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  a  speech  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Maynard  Rotary  Club.  Maynard. 
Mass..  on  February  11. 

The  membership  of  this  organization 
Is  comprised  of  prominent  business  and 
professional  men,  who  have  been  excep- 
tionally zealous  in  contributing  to  civic 
betterment  in  their  community. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  synopsis 
of  my  remarks,  as  presented  by  the 
prominent  newspaper,  the  Maynard  En- 
terprise, that  I  referred  to  the  situation 
facing  our  domestic  economy.  I  stressed 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  not  tak- 
ing action  at  the  Washington  level  that 
would  in  any  way  release  recessionary 
forces  in  the  country. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events.  I  am 
very  fearful  that  my  remarks,  to  that 
extent  at  least,  were  more  or  less  pro- 
phetic, because  since  that  time  several 
restrictive  policies,  including  some  af- 
fecting our  armed  services,  have  been 
initiated. 

While  I  have  great  ssonpathy  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Grovernment  re- 
garding the  grave  and  complex  problems 
currently  facing  us  and  desire  to  do 
everything  I  reasonably  can  to  render 
my  support  in  the  worlcing  out  of  a  sound 
program  designed  to  build  strength 
against  aggression  and  for  defense.  I 
would  again  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  President  and  his  advisers  may 
move  very  cautiously,  deliberately,  and 
only  after  most  full  and  careful  reflec- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures or  policies,  which  may  be  normally 
expected  to  result  in  a  lessening  of  the 
capacity,  eflBciency,  and  effectiveness  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  lx>th  in  the  active  and 
civilian  branches,  or  which  may,  by  di- 
rect or  indirect  action,  produce  infla- 
tionary effects,  or  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  business,  the  employment 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  general  vigor  and 
health  of  our  economic  institutions. 


It  would  be  the  greatest  of  folly,  in  my 
opinion,  notwithstanding  our  genuine 
desire  for  economy  and  for  efficiency,  to 
proceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  curtail  neces- 
sary essential  services,  or  military  com- 
ponents, or.  to  activate  trends  which 
might  well  result  in  the  disruption  of  our 
high  agricultural,  industrial,  labor,  and 
financial  standards. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  deli- 
cate and  highly  sensitive  psychological 
balance,  which,  in  our  economy,  fre- 
quently marks  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  depression.  We  must  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  care  not  in  any  way  to 
disturb  this  balance  and  thus  break  con- 
fidence and  promote  recession. 

Tax  reduction  is  vital,  but  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country,  its  institutions,  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  position  in  the 
world,  which  so  vitally  affects  our  own 
safety,  is  of  transcendent  importance. 

It  is  clear  to  me.  much  as  I  dislike  to 
say  it.  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices  if  we  are  to  triumph  over 
the  present  disintegrating  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  world  and  Nation.  There 
is  no  need  for  popular  hysteria.  There  is 
no  need  to  arouse  unnecessary  fears  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  no  need  to  produce  a  warlike 
spirit  in  the  country.  But  there  should 
be.  and  there  must  be.  a  sober  realization 
of  the  extremely  grave  situation  which 
we  face  and  a  resolution  to  face  up  to  it 
boldly  and  bravely. 

A  firm  attitude,  while  necessary.  Is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  implemented  by 
strength  and  affirmative  action,  both  in 
international  relations  and  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Nation.  If  we  but 
marshal  our  strength  and  exhibit  the 
courage  with  which  America  has  always 
faced  danger  in  the  past,  and  strive  to 
unite  and  solidify  our  people,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  power 
of  our  arms  and  the  force  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  strength  and  our  determi- 
nation to  forge  the  peace  will  be  an  inex- 
orable and  invincible  combination  work- 
ing to  bring  ultimate  triumph  for  the 
great  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
which  our  Nation  represents. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Maynard  Enterprise  of  February 

12,  1953) 
CoNcazssMAN  Philip  Philbhc  nf  Aodizss  at 
Matnakd  Rotast — DmcLAMKs  Wk  Most  Srr- 

TLZ  MOKAL,  SratlTUAI.,  AND  MrUTABT  ISBUXa 
ZM  OaOEK  To  SXCUKK  A  LiASTtNO  PbACB 

Matnako. — Congressman  PHii.n»  J.  Phil- 
bin,  of  Clinton,  was  enthusiastically  greeted 
when  he  appeared,  last  Monday  evening,  at 
the  Maynard  Rotary  Club  as  guest  spesJcer. 
He  gave  a  stirring  talk  that  covered  many  of 
the  complex  problems  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  and  also  covered 
much  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  Interna- 
tional troubles  facing  us  at  this  time. 

His  speech  follows: 

"The  American  people  view  with  general 
approval."  said  Philbtn,  "the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  end  the  Korean  war.  by  adopt- 
ing firm  policies  in  the  Far  East,  by  moving 
to  end  trading  with  the  enemy  by  certain  of 
ovir  allies,  auid  by  demanding  that  the  free 
nations  make  fair,  substantial  contributions 
In  the  campaign  against  Soviet  aggression. 

"The  repudiation  of  secret  agreements  and 
understandings  at  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  else- 
where is  decidedly  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion." said  the  Congressman.  "If  followed 
up  In  International  councils  It  should  ulti- 


mately fMUlt  In  the  liberation  of  many  en- 
slaved free  paoplea  of  amaUar  European 
nations. 

"But  w«  cannot  normally  aspect  to  settla 
the  current  great  and  vexing  problems  of  war 
and  peace  and  world  communlsn\  by  any 
easy  formula  or  in  any  short  time."  said 
Philbin.  These  problems  are  not  merely 
military.  They  are  not  maraly  economic  or 
political.  A  moat  Mrloua  aspect  of  these 
problems  derives  from  the  poisonous  effecU 
of  the  war  or  Red  propaganda  and  infiltra- 
tion which  has  been  conducted  along  social. 
educational,  and  curtural  lines  throughout 
the  free  world  and  in  such  a  very  determined 
way  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

"For  these  reasons,  in  order  to  ins\ire  last- 
ing peace,  it  wiU  not.  therefore  be  sufficient 
to  settle  the  military  Issuee  but  we  must 
settle  the  moral  and  spiritual  Issues  that  are 
endangering  our  way  of  life.  We  must  not 
only  setae  the  Initiative  of  world  leadership 
from  the  Sovieu.  but  we  must  in  a  forthright 
determined  manner  reverse  the  trend  of 
totalitarian  indoctrination  which  has  made 
such  startling  headway  in  the  world  and  In 
the  Nation. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  American  people 
have  predominantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  solve  these  tremendous  ques- 
tions by  huge  gifts  of  money  and  materials 
to  other  nations.  While  we  must  help,  al- 
ways within  the  limlU  of  our  capacity,  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  world,  before  such 
efforts  can  be  truly  succeasful  In  warding  off 
communism,  other  nations  must  also  exhibit 
the  will  and  purpose  to  help  themselves  and 
to  help  us  In  the  great  tasks  we  have  assumed 
in  the  international  sphere  of  checking 
Soviet  aggression  and  reasserting  the  rights 
of  free  peoples  to  Uve  once  again  under  In- 
stitutions of  their  own  choosing.  That  is  the 
truly  democratic  way  of  life.  That  Is  what 
we  are  fighting  for." 

liouching  upon  current  economy  measures 
In  Washington,  the  Congressman  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  "it  would  be  dUficiilt  for  the 
Congress  to  effectuate  any  material  reduction 
In  taxes  until  the  budget  has  been  balanced. 
"Since  such  a  large  portion  of  the  annual 
national  budget  is  now  going  toward  defense, 
the  program  to  check  communism,  and  vital 
domestic  expenditures,  there  is  but  a  rela' 
tlvely  small  area  in  which  budgetary  cur- 
tailments can  safely  be  made. 

"However,"  said  the  Congressman,  "it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  cooperate  with 
the  Executive  and  aU  government  agencies 
In  Installing  economy,  efllclency.  honesty, 
and  strict  accounUbility  In  the  affairs 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"I  hope  and  believe  that  budgetary  restric- 
tions, however  desirable  wlU  be  carried  out 
on  a  sound  basis  and  wlU  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  withdrawal  at  essential  governmental 
services,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
dangerous  deflationary  forces  in  the  economy. 
"The  Nation  is  enjoying  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. Our  people  are  more  fully  employed 
than  at  any  period  in  history.  Defense  pro- 
duction undoubtedly  accounts  for  a  very  con- 
siderable fwrcentage  of  this  prosperity.  But, 
in  my  opinion  the  continuance  of  a  healthy, 
vlgorovis,  thriving  American  economy  must 
be  our  constant  objective.  It  is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  all  our  people  that,  come  what  may, 
we  maintain  that  prosperity.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial guaranty  of  our  seciirity  and  freedom. 
"As  we  Join  forces  wholeheartedly  and  in 
the  truly  nonpartisan,  nonpolitlcal  manner 
without  regard  to  party,  race,  creed,  or  sta- 
tion to  neutralise  the  enemies  of  democracy 
at  home  and  abro^  and  courageously  to 
fashion  the  patterns  of  lasting  peace,  let  us 
never  forget  for  a  moment  the  priceless 
character  of  American  liberty  because  it  Is 
upon  the  base  of  that  liberty  that  the  hope 
of  our  free  clvillBation  rests." 

The  Congressman  congratulated  the  local 
Rotary  for  many  fine  civic  contributions  and 
Its  enlightened  dtlaenahlp. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  19. 1953 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  Include  my  aimual  St.  Patrick's 
Day  address  which  was  televised  over 
sUUon  WXEL.  4:05  to  4:20  p.  m.,  Cleve- 
land, and  broadcast  over  station  WERE, 
9:05  to  9:20  p.  m.,  Cleveland: 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  this  country 
of  ours,  in  the  middle  of  the  aoth  century, 
with  the  atomic  era  past  its  first  decade 
and  the  hydrogen  era  dawning  upon  us, 
our  thoughts  should  turn  today  to  a  man 
who  Uved  1,500  years  ago.  and  yet  It  Is  very 
fitting:  for  St.  Patrick  means  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  has  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impress 
upon  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  InteresUng  parallel  between 
the  career  of  St.  Patrick  in  relation  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  relation  of  the  Irish  to  this 
country. 

Though  closely  identified  in  the  popular 
mind  with  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  was  not  Irlsh- 
bom.  Just  where  he  was  bom  Is  a  matter 
that  the  scholars  stlU  wrangle  about.  Some 
say  France;  some  say  Scotland;  some  say 
Wales.  Wherever  he  was  born,  he  was  cap- 
t\ired  by  some  band  of  Irish  sea  rovers  and 
brought  to  Ireland  and  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
spent  his  young  manhood  In  slavery  In  Ire- 
land. untU  he  escaped  and  got  over  to  France. 
He  learned  two  things  In  Ireland,  which 
were  to  have  a  decisive  influence  on  his  life, 
on  the  history  of  Ireland,  on  the  history  of 
this  country,  and.  I  think  we  may  say,  of 
the  world.  He  learned  the  Irish  language, 
and  he  learned  to  love  the  Irish  people.  Both 
of  these  led  him  later,  now  a  mature  man. 
a  priest,  and  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  church, 
to  return  to  Ireland  and  begin  that  work  of 
Christianization  and  culture  that  made  Ire- 
lend  a  shining  light  of  religion  and  learning 
in  the  darkness  that  engulfed  EurofM  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire  In  the 
late  fifth  century. 

In  the  course  of  history,  England  invaded 
and  conquered  Ireland.  And  Just  as  the 
youthful  Patrick,  while  a  slave,  JLeamed  the 
langusge  of  his  masters,  so,  uncler  English 
domination,  did  the  Irish  largely  adopt  the 
language  of  England.  Then,  when  condi- 
tions at  home  drove  them  abroad,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  t\im  to  the  great 
English-speaking  colonies  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  Is  surely  one  of  the  ironies  of  his- 
tory, that  the  British,  having  conquered  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Ireland,  should  find 
themselves  opposed  In  America,  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  by  men.  whom  their 
Irish  policies  had  driven  to  these  shores. 
George  Washington  publicly  acknowledged 
the  part  that  Irish  soldiers  played  in  his 
armies.  And  there  was  certainly  a  poetic 
Justice  in  the  fact  that  Irish  arms  had  so 
great  a  part  in  wresting  from  Britain  her 
American  colonies,  at  that  time  the  crown 
and  Jewel  of  her  empire. 

The  Irish  came  to  America  In  vast  num- 
bers during  the  19th  century.  They  were  the 
only  great  Immigrant  group  that  came  know- 
ing the  language.  Very  quickly  they  became 
assimUated.  AmericanLeed;  no  other  group 
has  surpassed  them  In  this.  They  began  as 
laborers,  but  In  a  generation  or  two  their 
names  were  great  in  law,  industry,  and  in 
the  poIlUcal  life  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  last  field,  that  of  poUtlcs,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  special  flair;  perhaps,  be- 


cause for  a  conquered  i>eople,  politics  la 
the  only  way  at  getting  concessions  from 
the  conquenv.  I  am  not  going  to  claim 
thai  in  poUtlcs  the  Irish  have  always  been 
■alnta.  They  have  no  more  of  the  old  Adam 
in  them  than  other  peoples  have;  but,  they 
wUl  admit  themselves,  that  they  have  no  less. 
And  they  did  not  create  the  political  atmoa- 
phere  in  which  they  worked.  If  some  suc- 
cximbed  to  its  Influence,  that  ahows  the  Irish, 
too.  are  only  human. 

But  there  Is  one  group  of  Irish  immlgranta 
to  this  country  whom  it  would  be  unjust 
to  pass  over  without  special  mention.  And 
here  I  go  back  to  my  parallel  with  St.  Pat- 
rick. Having  learned  the  Irish  language,  he 
left  France  to  go  back  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Irish  people.  He  came 
as  a  missionary  to  a  land  that  was  not  hla 
own.  And  he  left  a  great  missionary  tradi- 
tion In  Ireland,  that  has  endured  to  thla 
day.  The  Irish  people  are  not  an  imperial 
people,  but  they  have  an  empire,  a  spir- 
itual empire.  All  over  the  world.  Irish  priests 
and  nuns  and  brothers  have  worked  and 
are  working  for  the  good  of  the  people,  among 
whom  they  live. 

And  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic, 
thousands  of  such  selfless  and  devoted  men 
and  women  came  to  this  country  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  r^ldly  growing  country  that  had  too  few 
prlesta,  too  few  schools,  too  few  teachers, 
and  In  most  cases,  too  little  money  for 
churches,  schools,  and  teachera.  The  ways 
of  providence  are  Inscrutable;  and  from  the 
English  conqxiest  of  Ireland  followed  the 
fact  that  wherever  the  English,  in  their 
far-flung  adventurlngs.  brought  their  lan- 
guage, the  Iriah  missionaries  were  not  far 
behind. 

But  this,  you  may  think  is  all  past  hla- 
tory.  In  our  times,  we  may  tend  to  look 
upon  Ireland  as  out  c^  the  swim  of  things. 
By  the  Soviet  veto,  Ireland  is  excluded  from 
the  United  Nations,  even  though  its  candi- 
dacy was  supported  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  The  loss  is  not  so  much 
Ireland's  as  that  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  world  organization  is  deprived  ot  a  great 
voice,  nonetheless  great  because  it  Is  the 
voice  of  a  y&ry  smaU  and  far  from  powerful 
country.  Let  me  quote  you  the  accents  of 
that  voice,  speaking  a  message  that  Is  very 
timely  for  this  moment  of  crisis. 

"The  psychology  of  people  facing  the  poe- 
sibUity  of  war  is  amaaing.  •  •  •  Nothing 
has  impressed  me  so  much  as  the  sudden 
and  complete  abandon  which  can  seise  re- 
sponsible men  when  they  are  for  a  long  time 
confronted  with  what  they  regard  as  tmrea- 
sonable  selfishness,  or  obstinacy,  or  disregard 
of  consequences  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
they  have  been  endeavoring  to  convince. 

"In  that,  I  iMlieve,  lies  a  very  grave  danger 
for  the  present.  At  a  certain  stage,  m^'s 
patience  becomes  exhausted;  a  proper  sense 
of  values  is  lost;  discretion  Is  thrown  to  the 
winds.  *  *  *  A  policy  of  drift  is  accepted 
and  events  are  aUowed  to  take  command  and 
determine  the  result." 

Might  that  not  be  a  description  of  one 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  our  present  stale- 
mate with  the  inexorable  obstinacy  of  Soviet 
Russia?  Yet  tboee  words  were  spoken  almost 
16  years  ago.  In  September  1938,  by  Mr. 
De  Valera  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva. 
That  such  a  voice  is  missing  from  the 
Assembly  of  the  t^nited  Nations  is  indeed  a 
tragedy.  For  Irish  statesmen  have  never 
sought  an  inch  of  territory  beyond  their  own 
borders.  Their  only  territorial  ambition  has 
been  to  rule  themselves  in  their  own  island 
within  the  boundaries  that  nature  has  given 
them.  Thus,  they  can  look  upon  the  ccm- 
fllcts  of  interests  between  other  nations  with 
a  singularly  vmprejudiced  eye,  and  Judge 
them  with  minds  attuned  by  seven  centuries 
of  struggle  to  the  Ideals  of  hiunan  dignity 
and  freedom. 

T^e  trouble  with  looking  at  things  with  a 
detached  and  dispassionate  eye  is  that  it 
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often  leads  to  the  asking  of  awkward  que*- 
tlODS.  Such  questions  are  often  embarrasa- 
Ing  to  politicians  and  international  states- 
men. Thus,  when  President  WUson  declared, 
as  one  of  lils  ideals  during  the  First  W(»rld 
War.  for  the  "freedom  of  small  nations"  tbe 
Irish  Immediately  asked,  "^ou  mean  us. 
don't  you?" 

Again,  when  NATO,  the  W«th  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  was  set  up,  the  question 
of  Ireland's  inclusion  was  raised.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  Europe  would  show  that  Ire- 
land, as  the  westernmost  major  European 
Island,  could  offer  an  excellent  defense  of 
Britain's  western  flank.  Besides,  it  could 
'  provide  air  bases  from  which  the  North  At- 
lantic approaches  to  Europe  could  be  handily 
guarded.  Obvioxisly.  Ireland  could  be  • 
Taluable  factor  in  North  Atlantic  defense. 

But,  when  it  was  queried,  the  Irish  GoY' 
emment  pointed  to  the  clatise  in  the  NATO! 
Treaty  by  which  each  member  guaranteed: 
the  terrttortal  Integrity  of  the  other  mem-[ 
ber».  They  asked  whether  Britain  would  re-| 
store  the  territorial  integrity  of  Ireland.  Tha 
six  northern  counties  are  still  held  by  Brit- 
ain, wblch  considers  them  to  be  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  British  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

Now,  this  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  us 
Americans,  involved  as  we  are  in  s  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  communism.  After  all, 
we  might  be  Inclined  to  say.  cant  the  Irish 
forget  their  grievances  against  the  British  in 
face  of  the  menace  of  Soviet  Russia,  magni- 
fied now  by  the  uncertain  future  policies  of 
the  Ifalenkov  regime?  That  Is  a  persuasive 
argument,  but  it  overlooks  an  important 
point.  We  Americans  could  consistently 
make  this  appeal  to  l^e  Irish  if  we  urged  the 
British  at  the  same  time  to  negotiate  the 
Irish  claim — which  Ireland  will  never  aban- 
don— ^to  the  historical  integrity  of  the  whole 
Island.  As,  long  as  we  dont  ask  the  British 
to  be  Just  we  cannot  In  conscience  ask  the 
Irish  to  be  generous. 

The  British  refusal  to  consider  the  restora- 
tion of  firish  unity  raises  a  more  fundamen- 
tal point.  The  effectiveness  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  their  cold  war  against  communism 
Is  measured  precisely  by  the  sincerity  of 
their  devotion  to  freedom  and  Justice  among 
the  nations.  Insofar  as  any  nation  does  not 
manifest  that  sincerity,  it  fails  the  cause  of 
the  free  nations.  Now  the  test  of  a  great 
power's  devotion  to  freedom  and  Jtistice  la 
not  what  concessions  It  may  make  to  an- 
other great  power.  The  truth  is  that  great 
powers  must  make  concessions  to  each  other, 
because  they  cannot  push  each  other  around 
too  much  with  impunity.  The  real  test  of 
their  devotion  to  freedom  and  Justice  is  how 
they  treat  the  smaller  and  more  defenseless 
states,  which  lack  the  wealth,  manpower,  and 
military  and  economic  strength  to  stand  up 
for  themselves.  We  must  ask,  therefore; 
whether  Britain  has  met  this  cnKial  test 
with  regard  to  Ireland. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  eyes  of 
many,  many  millions  In  Europe  and  Africa 
and  Asia  are  fixed  on  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  these  days  of  decision, 
What  our  two  Governments  do  is  closely 
scrutinized  and  weighed  by  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  those  continents  to  see  how  slncero 
Is  our  devotion  to  freedom.  I 

Among  the  Asians.  India,  which  has  long 
had  a  fellow  feeling  for  Ireland,  since  both 
'  underwent  so  long  a  strvtggle  for  freedom 
from  British  rule,  holds  the  balance  between 
oonununism  and  the  free  world.  What  Is 
done  in  London  and  Dublin  is  watched 
closely  in  New  Delhi  and  Bombay. 

I  am  not  saying  all  this,  believe  me.  Just 
to  rake  cold  ashee  of  past  wrongs.    My  pur- 

pose,  rather,  is  to  point  out  to  all  sincere 

friends  of  freedom  that  the  Irish-English 
quarrel  is  a  sore  spot,  not  to  say  a  soft  spot — 
botU  in  the  military  and  in  the  psychological 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

Though  the  Island  of  Ireland  Is  today  ex- 
cltided  from  the  participation  It  asks  and 
desires  in  the  world  council  of  the  nation^. 


It  Is  even  no«r  playlnc  tts  port  In  the  crea^ 
tk>n  of  a  vntted  Sorope,  for  It  Is  represented 
in  the  councU  of  Europe  **•  Strasbourg.  And 
Ireland's  sons  and  daughters  are  in  this 
country,  aiding  the  United  States  to  attain 
that  strength,  military.  Industrial,  and  polit- 
ical ♦»'i»»  may  help  vis  to  uphold  ttx»  cavise 
of  free  men  everywhere.  To  them  I^  offer 
a  salute  on  this,  the  feast  of  their  great 
patron  saint.  And  I  pray  that  God  may  speed 
the  day  when  Ireland's  hopes  are  finally  ful- 
filled and  Ireland  takes  its  place,  one  and 
imdivided.  In  the  great  company  of  nations, 
truly  united  for  world  peace. 


Textile  Indnstry  in  New  Eiif  land 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurgday.  March  19,  19 S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscobd.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  very  informative 
letter  Svhich  was  sent  to  President  Eisen- 
hower on  March  13,  1953,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Brown,  area  director.  Greater  Law- 
rence area.  Textile  Workers'  Union  oX 
America,  CIO.  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

President  Dwigrt  D.  Eisenhowxx. 

The  White  House,  Waahinffton  D.  C. 

Dkas  6nt:  Much  has  been  spoken,  and 
much  has  been  written  regarding  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  textile  Industry  in 
New  England  and  particularly  of  the  unfor- 
tunate plight  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
textile  workers  In  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
This  condition  has  existed  now  for  a  (>eriod 
of  more  than  2  years.  These  workers  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits  and 
have  been  unable  to  build  any  future  credits. 

In  October  of  1»51  the  TextUe  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  CIO.  sent  a  conunlttee  of 
workers  from  this  area  to  Washington  ac- 
compcuiled  by  myself  as  director  of  the  union 
and  Mr.  Solomon  Barkln,  research  director 
of  our  internaticmal  union.  Such  tremen- 
dous interest  was  expressed  by  the  entire 
community  that  a  reporter  from  tiie  Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune  was  assigned  to  accom- 
pany  the  conunlttee  to  Washington. 

We  met  with  the  heads  of  various  agencies 
and  with  tlie  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  New  England.  At  that  time  we  offered 
the  following  suggestions  as  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  confronting  this  com- 
munity : 

1.  We  suggested  that  larger  allocations  of 
orders  be  made  at  one  time. 

2.  We  suggested  that  delivery  dates  be 
shortened  so  as  to  require  the  work  to  be 
spread  out  among  more  companies. 

3.  We  suggested  that  priorities  be  given  to 
firms  located  in  distressed  lu-eas  and  that  no 
<H'ders  be  given  to  any  company  whose  ma- 
chinery was  already  operating  80  bo'iuv  per 
week. 

4.  We  suggested  an  increase  in  the  Walsh- 
Healy  minimum  wage  so  as  to  eliminate  un~ 
fair  competition. 

As  a  result  of  our  visit.  War  Manpower  Or- 
der No.  4  was  Issued  instructing  military  pro- 
ciu'ement  agencies  to  give  priority  to  distress 
areas.  This  order  has  never  been  carried 
out.  because  Congress  has  questioned  Its 
legality. 

Since  our  visit  to  Washington,  other  or- 
ganizations have  revived  these  Issues,  and 
much  publicity  has  been  given  the  matter. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  hesitated  to  give  it 
wide  publicity,  because  we  felt  that  It  would 
be  cruel  indeed  to  raise  false  hopes  in  the 
hearts  of  people  who  have  suUered  too  much 
already. 


Tour  campaign  speech  In  the  city  of  Law- 
rence in  which  you  invited  such  a  commit- 
tee as  ours  to  visit  your  office  direct,  if 
elected,  held  great  hope  for  the  people  of 
this  community,  but  because  our  interest  in 
this  matter  is  far  greater  than  Just  a  lot  of 
cheap  pUbUcity  through  exploiting  the  situ- 
ation, we  did  not  press  you  immediately  upon 
your  inauguration.  We  have  waited  until 
now  to  remind  you  of  the  tremendous  ur- 
gency of  the  need  of  help  for  the  unem- 
ployed people>Qf  Lawrence  and  its  siu'round- 
ing  towns. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  by  now  that 
such  help  must  come  on  orders  direct  from 
your  office,  a*  you  stated  in  your  Lawrenc* 
speecli.  The  military  proc\irement  agencies 
have  an  unexpended  balance  of  $35  millloa 
which  has  been  earmarked  to  he  spent  for 
the  purchase  of  textiles.  You  could  help  this 
situation  greatly  if  you  would  urge  thesa 
agencies  to  place  the  remaining  orders  im- 
Boedlateiy. 

I  realise  that  this  would  not  be  the  entlrs 
solution  to  Lawrence's  problem,  but  it  would 
afford  temporary  relief  for  thousands  of  tex- 
tile workers  and  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eatablish  credits  for  future  unem- 
ployment checks  until  such  tixnm  as  th« 
mayor's  citixens'  committee  for  Industrial 
development  can  get  their  program  of  new 
industries  for  Lawrence  under  way.  It  Is  my 
imderstanding  tl&at  this  ooaunlttee  is  to 
meet  with  you  on  AprU  1. 

Anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  regarding 
this  very  serious  and  urgent  matter  I  am  sure 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  the  Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America, 
CIO,  and  all  of  the  people  of  Orsater  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

I  would  also  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
regarding  your  views  on  the  subject. 
Very  truly  yours. 

AXTHTTX  W.  BBOWW, 

Area  Director.  Greater  Lawrence  Area, 
Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America.  CIO. 


Jesse  Mayo:  A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cAUPouriA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1953 

Mr.  ENGLK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  State  Sen- 
ator Jesse  Mayo,  of  Angels  Camp.  Calif. 
He  was  a  political  landmark  in  our 
mountain  country  with  whom  I  had 
many  years  of  association.  We  served 
in  the  State  senate  together,  and  we  ran 
against  each  other  twice  for  Congress. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Jesse  that  when 
I  called  to  see  him  during  our  campaigns 
he  offered  to  introduce  me  through  the 
courthouse  and  along  the  main  street  of 
San  Andreas.  I  tendered  him  the  same 
courtesy  In  my  home  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
and  he  called  at  my  ofiBce  when  in  Wash- 
ington. Our  relations  were  cordial  in 
friendship  and  mutual  respect. 

He  was  an  industrious,  experienced. 
and  able  public  official — and  he  knew  his 
way  around  politically.  Jesse  Mayo  had 
mastered  the  complicated  business  of 
government;  he  was  one  of  the  finest  leg- 
islative technicians  I  have  known  in  my 
20  years  of  public  life.  He  had  developed 
a  mature  political  judgment,  careful,  bal- 
anced, and  uncynicaL  He  kept  in  mind 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  and  kept 
his  eye  on  the  interests  of  his  own  peo- 


ple. He  spoke  up  when  occasion  war- 
ranted vigorously  and  effectively  for 
both. 

Jesse  Mayo  was  a  conscientious  and 
competent  public  servant:  in  his  un- 
timely passing  our  district  loses  an  out- 
standing State  senator,  the  State  and 
Nation  one  of  its  finest  citizens. 


WaskiiigtoB  Day  Dbuier  Honoring 
Senators  Byrd  and  Taft 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  20.  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  of 
a  meeUng  which  warf  held  in  the  StaUer 
Hotel  in  Washington,  in  the  nature  of 
a  Washington  Day  dinner,  at  which  time 
two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TafiI 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  By«d1  were  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Society. 

They  were  given  Illuminated  scrolls 
listing  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
their  long  careers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  report,  showing  what  was  upon  the 
scroUs,  and  the  report  of  the  meeting, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  InvitoUon 
which  was  extended  to  distinguished 
Americans  to  attend  the  tMinquet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rboom),  as  follows: 

BtRD-TaIT  BOItORID  AT  WASHDfOTOW  DAT 
DtNICKR 

Washxmoioh,  February  23.— Senators  Harrt 
F.  Btbo,  Virginia  Democrat,  and  Bob««t  A. 
Taft.  Ohio  Republican,  were  honored  for 
their  contributions  to  good  government  In 
the  United  SUtas  tonight  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Hotel  StaUer.  The  dinner,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  400  leaders  of  business. 
Industry,  and  Government. 

Illuminated  scrcdls  lUtlng  outstanding 
achievements  were  presented  to  Senators 
Bt«d  and  Taft  by  Edward  R.  Burke,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
president  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  de- 
'  livered  by  Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr..  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  former 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

The  scroll  presented  to  Senator  Btr»  read: 

"Hakkt  Flood  Btrd.  statesman  and  poUt- 
Ical  leader,  has  served  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  of  the  United  States  for  35  years — as 
Virginia  Senator,  as  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  for  the  past  20  years  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Virginia. 

"His  genius  tor  statecraft  and  his  high 
gifts  for  political  leadership  have  been  the 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  good  government  In 
Virginia.  In  the  United  States  Senate  his 
watchword  has  been  national  honcM*.  national 
defense,  and  national  solvency. 

"Senator  Btrd  Is  Virginia's  most  dlstln- 
gulahed  living  son,  and  can  be  ranked  with 
the  foremost  of  those  who  lived  before  him. 
The  only  true  measures  of  greatness  are  the 
difficulties  overcome  and  the  lastlngnesH  ot 
the  handiwork." 


The  scroll  presented  to  Senator  Tatt  read: 
"RoBRRT  Alphombo  Tatt,  lawyer,  states-  . 
man.  and  legislative  leader,  became  speaker 
of  the  Ohio  Assembly  in  6  years.  He  earned 
In  14  years  the  high  position  of  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"With  bold  courage  and  far-reaching  wis- 
dom, he  denounced  the  ex  post  facto  nature 
of  the  war  crimes  trials  as  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  act  and 
bis  prevention  of  the  drafting  of  employees 
of  the  struck  railroads  are  among  his  singu- 
lar contributions  to  good  government.  They 
bear  witness  to  his  eminence  in  politics,  the 
noblest  calling  any  man  can  choose  to  serve 
his  fellows. 

"Senator  Tatt.  one  of  Ohio's  greatest  sons. 
Is  steeped  in  the  American  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice.  He  must  be  numbered 
among  the  lawgivers,  one  of  the  smaUest 
societies  of  mortal  excellence." 

In  his  address.  Governor  Darden  reviewed 
the  career  of  George  Washington,  vrtth  spe- 
cial stress  on  his  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion as  its  first  President. 

"I  wish."  he  said.  "I  were  capable  of  iden- 
tifying with  certainty  Washington's  greatest 
accomplishnunt  in  his  long  and  useful  life. 
I  am  unable  to  do  so.  However,  I  do  believe 
I  can  say  with  reasonable  certainty  what  his 
greatest  contribution  to  us  has  been.  It  is 
strength  of  character.  For  without  this  his 
great  achievements  would  not  have  been  i;OS- 
sible.  "nie  force  of  his  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity is  seen  time  and  time  again.  •   •  • 

"Virtue — this  is  in  truth  his  great  legacy 
to  us.  For  it  was.  indeed,  great  spiritual 
strength  which  sustained  and  nourished 
Washington.  And  it  is  this  heritage  of 
sturdy,  unblemished  character  which  we 
must  strive  most  to  cherish  and  preserve. 

"It  is  most  fitting  that  the  American  Good 
Government  Society,  at  this  celebration  com- 
memorating Washington,  should  elect  to  be- 
stow upon  two  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  testimonials  of  Ite  high  regard  f<Mr 
them  as  public  servants.  Senator  Btxd.  of 
Virginia,  and  Senator  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  have 
been  chosen.  They  are  wcxthy  members  of 
our  two  great  poUtical  parties,  and  they  add 
luster  and  brilliance  to  the  august  body  in 
which  they  sit.  •  •  • 

"Senator  Btro  has  stood  unabashed  and 
unflinchingly  throughout  his  service  In  the 
Senate,  as  indeed  he  did  throughout  his 
service  In  Virginia,  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment and  efficiency  in  administration.  He 
has  known  from  the  outset  that  there  can 
be  no  security,  military  or  civU.  xmless  the 
Government  rests  upon  a  soUd  foundation 
financially.  He  has  known  that  social  secu- 
rity is  no  security  at  all  unless  the  promises 
of  the  Government  are  redeemed  in  a  sound 
and  stable  currency.  And  he  has  known 
that  deficit  financing  Is  at  once  the  siirest 
and  easiest  way  to  destruction." 

In  commenting  on  Senator  Tavt's  career. 
Governor  Darden  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  1960  Ohio  senatorial  election  when  the 
Tnunan  administration  and  organised  labor 
met  with  ignominious  defeat. 

"He  (Tatt)  demonstrated  that  the  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  could  not  be  voted 
by  their  leaders  and  that,  by  and  large,  they 
did  their  own  thinking  and  their  own  vot- 
ing." said  Governor  Darden.  "Interestingly 
enoxigh.  he  who  had  been  marked  for  de- 
struction emerged  not  only  as  the  Senator 
from  CMilo  but  also  as  the  sure  possessor  of 
the  title.  Mr.  Etepubllcan.  He  also  demon- 
strated another  thing  that  Americans  know, 
but  sometimes  forget,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  simple  courage. 

"It  Is  Independence  of  mind,  courage  of 
conviction,  and  fidelity  to  public  duty 
which  these  two  gentlemen,  whom  we  gather 
to  honor  tonight,  share  so  abundantly. 
Separated  by  party,  they  may  be  at  odds 
from  time  to  time  in  their  political  thinking, 
but  they  are  indistinguishable  in  their  de- 
motion to  the  welfare  of  their  country.   Those 


if 

of  us  who  here  pay  tribute  to  them  are  In 
their  debt  for  the  service  which  they  have 
rendered  over  the  years  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stetes." 

The  president  and  trustees  <rf  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Society  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a  dinner  to  com- 
memorate the  contributions  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  good  government  In  the  United 
States  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  more  re- 
cent singular  contributions  of  the  senior 
United  States  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia on  Monday  the  23d  of  February.  1953. 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
6:45  o'clock  p.  m. 

George  Washington's  Birthday  dinner  com- 
mittee: Hon.  Edward  R.  Burke,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Anne  Archbold;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  BaU; 
Mr.  John  U.  Barr;  Mrs.  Katharine  C.  Blow; 
Hon.  Owen  Brewster;  Mr.  William  F.  Buck- 
ley; Mme.  Julia  Grant  Cantac\izene;  Mr. 
George  Creel;  Hon.  Frank  M.  Dixon;  Mr. 
John  Duffy;  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Graves.  Jr.;  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Himes;  Hon.  David  S.  Ingalls;  Mrs. 
Edmund  S.  Kochersperger;  Mrs.  Frances  B. 
Lucas:  Mr.  Felix  Morley;  Mr.  Henry  Regnery; 
Miss  Doris  Fielding  Reid;  Mr.  Ben.  E.  Tate; 
Ool.  James  M.  Thomson;  Mrs.  M.  Worthlng- 
ton  Waggaman;  Mrs.  Harold  Walker;  Mrs. 
George  Coffing  Warner,  Jr.^  Gen.  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer. 

Trustees  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society:  Hon.  Edward  R.  Burke.  Hon.  Ed 
Gossett.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Hanighen.  Mr.  WUliam 
Ingles,  CoL  O.  R.  McGulre,  Mr.  J.  Harvle 
WUliams. 

Chairman:  "Hie  Honorable  Edward  Ray- 
mond Burke,  president  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Colgate  White- 
head  Darden,  Jr.,  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  ' 

Awards  of  the  society:  to  the  senior  United 
States  Senators  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Robxkt  Alphonso  Tatt,  and  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able Harrt  Ftooo  Btbo. 


Acriodtnral  Chemkak  and  Sovdien 
Africaltve 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOmSXAMA 

IN  TEX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATS3 

Friday.  March  20.  1953 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  me  before  Uie 
National  Agricultiiral  Chemical  Associa- 
tion held  at  New  Orleans  on  March 
11,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AGBICULTDRAI.    CHKMICAI.S   Am)    SOTTTHOUff 
AGRICULTITRX 

It  is  always  a  pleasure,  both  as  a  farmer 
and  as  a  Senator,  to  be  invited  to  talk  upon 
one  of  my  pet  subjects — agriculture.  The 
invitation,  however,  becomes  even  more  a 
privilege  when  I  am  tendered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  substance  to  certain  facts 
which  I  beUeve  every  segment  of  our  Ameri- 
can agrlcultxuv  should  not  only  realize  but 
the  Implication  of  which  they  should  adopt 
as  a  goal  they  must  achieve  in  the  future. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association  In  St.  Loxils.  I  at- 
tempted to  lend  emphasis  to  the  proposition 
that  while  our  agriculture  has  accomplished 
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wonders  la  the  past,  tbe  future  Is  going  to 
demand  tbe  fulfillment  of  what  our  grand- 
fathers would  have  termed  miracles. 

The  need  Is  basic.  BoUed  down  to  its  sim- 
plest terms,  the  problem  is  this:  Either  our 
agricultural  production  must  be  stepped  up 
'  as  the  years  add  to  ovir  growing  population 
or  future  generations  of  Americans  will  bo 
faced  with  lower  living  standards  than  pre- 
vail today. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  by  1875  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  estimated  that 
our  population  will  approach  190  million.  II 
these  extra  mouths  are  to  be  fed  according 
to  our  cxirrent  standards,  our  agriculture 
must  supply  the  production  equivalent  of 
about  100  million  acres  over  and  above  the 
crop  acreage  we  have  available  today. 

This  is  complicated  by  two  factors.  The 
first  is  that  even  taking  into  consideration 
land  released  from  production  of  feed  foi 
horses  and  mules,  areas  reclaimed  by  irriga- 
tion and  flood  control,  and  land  restored  by 
soil-conservation  practices,  we  awe  still  going 
to  be  short  of  our  necessary  cropland  goal  by 
some  23  million  acres.  In  addition,  we  must 
preserve  and  conserve  every  acre  now  in  use 
else  we  further  aggravate  the  problem. 

Hie  Second  factor  is  that  of  farm  migra- 
tion. In  1910,  35  percent  of  ovir  people  lived 
on  farms,  and  each  farm  family  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
two  nonagricultural  families.  In  1951  the 
number  of  Americans  engaged  in  agricultiire 
drc^ped  to  about  13  percent  of  our  total 
popvUation.  Thus  today  88  percent  of  our 
people  Is  dependent  upon  12  percent  of  our 
population  90W  engaged  in  agriculture  for 
their  necessities  of  life.  In  other  words,  eacla 
farm  family  must  produce  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  themselves,  plus  seven  city  dwellers. 
To  put  it  another  way,  each  person  act\ially 
engaged  in  farming  producoB  food  and  fiber 
for  himself  and  14  others.  As  a  corollary  of 
this  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  the  size 
of  oxir  farms — ^taken  on  an  average — has  Inr- 
creased  from  174  acres  in  1940  to  215  acres 
In  1950.  Thus,  with  fewer  farmers  and  fewer 
but  larger  farms,  each  farmer  will  have  to 
produce  more  than  ever  before  in  order  to 
feed  and  clothe  a  growing  population. 

Here  \b  the  heart  of  the  matter.  We  are 
going  to  be  short  SS  million  acres  of  land  by 
1975,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend 
upon  a  vastly  reduced  farm  population,  op- 
erating larger  farms  to  make  up  that  deficit, 
if  our  people  are  to  maintain  present  living 
standards. 

At  first  glance,  our  position  looks  rather 
bleak.    But  there  is  a  solution. 

The  production  equivalent  of  that  23-mll- 
llon-acre  land  deficit  we  face  in  1975  can 
be  made  up  in  increased  yields  from  the 
acreage  we  assiome  we  shall  have  at  our  dis- 
posal 20  years  hence.  Increased  yields  mean 
our  farmers  must  adopt  new  high-yielding 
varier.les,  and  make  fxill  use  of  soil-improve- 
ment methods. 

The  three  keys  to  agrlculttiral  abundance 
two  decades  hence  are  soil  conservation,  agri- 
cultural research  and  maTlnrmm  use  of  farm 
chemicals. 

The  use  of  Insecticides,  fungicides,  weed 
killers,  and  similar  products  have.  In  many 
instances,  increased  yields  per  acre  as  much 
as  100  percent.  Their  use  has  become  cota- 
mon  practice  by  our  farmers,  but  not  com- 
mon enough. 

Our  former  agricultiiral  practices  were 
conducive  to  the  buildup  of  insects,  plant 
diseases,  and  weeds.  In  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  soils,  control  of  insects,  plant  dis- 
eases, and  weeds  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
our  southern  agricultural  economy. 

Because  I  am  much  more  familiar  with 
the  use  of  fertilizers  in  Bouthern  agricul- 
ture. I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  chemical  indvistry.  I  will 
try  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  um  for 
fertilizers  In  southern  agriculture  with  this 
important  consideration  In  mind: 

No  matter  how  much  nvoney  and  effort  we 
pour  into  a  program  to   Improve  our  soil 


conditions,  aax  total  investment  la  lost  un- 
less adequate  measures  are  taken  to  reduce 
the  10  to  40  percent  loss  due  to  agrlcultaral 
pestB.  Reducing  this  loss  is  a  potential  for 
Increased  production  which  needs  serlooi 
consideration. 

The  acceptance  and  use  of  fertilizers  by 
the  American  farmer  has  much  in  common 
with  the  acceptance  and  use  of  crop  pro- 
tectants. A  general  account  of  the  status 
of  one  class  of  chemicals  serves,  in  general, 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  other  agricultriral 
chemicals. 

Since  the  early  1920^,  American  farmers 
have  become  more  and  more  fertilizer  oon- 
sciovis.  The  high-production  years  of  World 
War  II  Increased  this  consciousness  with  the 
result  that  by  1951,  American  fertilizer  con- 
sumption had  increased  nearly  fourfold  over 
1934. 

But  hidden  away  in  these  statistics  Is  some- 
thing rather  alarming.  Dviring  1934.  our 
southern  region  accovmted  for  65  percent  of 
the  fertilizer  consumed;  by  1951.  that  per- 
centage had  dropped  to  51. 

This  has  happened  while  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  South  do  not  produce  anywhere 
near  the  food  and  fiber  they  could — if  prop- 
erly fertilized.  The  fertilizer  use  and  work 
group  of  the  NaUonal  Soil  and  Fertilizer  Re- 
search Committee  reported  in  1951  that  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  were  achieving,  on  an  aver- 
age, only  38  percent  of  their  production  po- 
tential. Corn  is  being  produced  in  Southern 
States  at  only  34  percent  of  the  amount  the 
land  is  capable  of  producing.  Only  tobacco — 
of  the  basic  southern  crops — comes  anywhere 
near  tbe  per-acre  potential  yield.  That 
present  percentage  is  78  with  an  average 
yield  of  1.201  pounds  per  acre.  On  an  aver- 
age, our  southern  farmers  have  realized  only 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  potential 
crop  yields — yields  that  could  be  accom- 
plished if  fertilizer  were  used  in  maximum 
amounts. 

If  this  factor  Is  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  our  production  problem 
with  reference  to  1975  is  not  without  solution. 
But  let  me  again  remind  3rou  of  this — we 
face  a  land  deficit  of  23  million  acres  by  1975 
provided  none  of  our  present  cropland  or 
expected  available  cropland  is  lost  either  by 
•roelon.  or  by  overcultlvation. 

I  can  remember  very  well  during  my  youth, 
traveling  through  parts  of  Louisiana  and 
enooimtering  acre  upon  acre  of  once-valualile 
land  that  had  been  cottoned,  caned,  and 
corned  to  death.  As  one  farnver  put  it,  "The 
darn  land  is  Just  plumb  wore  out."  The  land 
had  actually  been  mined. 

We  must  take  care  that  none  of  our  pres- 
ent land  is  "wore  out"  in  the  futiire.  That 
means  putting  as  much  back  into  the  soil  as 
we  take  out. 

Here  again  is  where  chemical  fertilizers 
must  play  an  important  part.  Not  only  must 
our  yields  be  increased,  but  our  lands  must 
be  kept  in  good  condition.  That  is,  they 
must  be  made  friable.  Humus  must  be  pro- 
vided so  as  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil 
In  order  that  each  pound  of  fertilizer  applied 
will  dissolve  and  be  useful  as  plant  food.  We 
must,  using  fertilizer  and  other  conservation 
practices,  put  as  much  back  into  our  soil  as 
we  take  out. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcvilture  has  es- 
timated that  every  bale  of  cotton  produced 
drains  our  soil  of  68  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
2314  pounds  of  phosphorus,  34  pounds  of 
potash  and  19  pounds  of  calcium.  No  won- 
der In  the  old  days  that  a  fanner  who  pro- 
duced nothing  but  cotton  or  sugar  cane 
year  after  year  without  restoring  the  chemi- 
cal elements  his  crop  required  was  soon 
confronted  with  land  that  was  "pliunb  wore 
out." 

Let  me  cite  another  example.  Fifty 
bushels  of  corn  requires  the  land  it  is  pro- 
duced upon  to  yield  7&  poiinds  of  nitrogen, 
28  pounds  of  phosphonis,  65  potinds  of 
potash,  15  pounds  of  calcium  and  6  pouiMls 
of  magnesium.    That  is  the  cost  In  chemi- 


cal aoll  eompoDents.  It  does  not  include 
organic  matter.  Tills,  then,  is  the  price  our 
land  exacts  for  the  food  and  fiber  it  gives 
vs. 

Present  levels  of  rertilizer  consumption 
In  the  South  indicate  that  while  our  farm- 
ers have  at  last  begun  to  take  good  care  of 
their  land — replacing  those  elements  their 
crop  production  removes — they  have  not  yet 
realized  that,  by  making  maximum  use  of 
fertilizer,  their  average  yi«kls  could  not  only 
be  met,  but  perhaps  Increased,  on  a  smaller 
acreage  of  land.  To  tbe  farmer,  whether  the 
farm  be  operates  be  40  or  4.000  acres,  this 
one  factor  alone  offers  excellent  possibili- 
ties. 

One  meaning  is  this:  the  time  when  our 
farmers  were  bound  to  the  one-crop  system 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  No  longer  does  a  man 
have  to  devote  his  entire  available  acreage 
to  the  production  of  a  single  crop  In  order 
to  eke  out  a  living.  Instead,  by  the  wise 
and  optimum  use  of  fertilizer  and  crop  pro- 
tectants it  has  become  possible  for  him  to 
match  his  past  production  on  a  smaller 
acreage — releasing  additional  land  for  per- 
haps a  vegetable  garden,  or  for  pasturage, 
or  for  acreage  to  He  fallow. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out 
that  tbe  addition  of  200  percent  mom  nitro- 
gen above  the  average  amount  now  applied 
to  southern  cotton  land  will  result  In  a  crop 
yield  increase  of  about  9  percent.  Add  as 
much  potash,  and  yields  Increase  another 
5  percent. 

The  results  are  even  more  astounding  on 
pasture  lands,  where  experts  have  stated 
that  yields  of  600  to  600  pounds  of  beef  per 
acre  are  not  uncommon  on  lands  that  have 
been  properly  limed. 

One  of  the  county  agents  In  my  home 
State  has  adopted  as  his  slogan  Just  two 
words:  "Fertillaer  pays."  He  uses  as  an  ex- 
ample the  case  of  a  farmer  who  discovered 
that  40  cents  worth  of  niUogen  brought 
him  an  increased  yield  of  1  bushel  of  corn. 
That  is  a  good  Investment  by  any  standards. 
The  result,  however,  could  be  even  more 
astounding  when  applied  over  a  wide  area. 
For  example,  the  National  SoU  and  Fertilizer 
Baeaareb  Oommittee  pointed  out  recently 
that  the  South  ootild  be  assured  cC  an  In- 
creased corn  yield  of  nearly  49  bushels  per 
acre  if  fertilizer  were  properly  used. 

It  is  sometimes  difllctilt  for  our  farmers 
to  vmderstand  the  value  of  wise  soil  man- 
agement practices.  Certainly,  tbe  statistics 
are  there;  certainly,  tbe  Extension  Service 
Is  making  the  modem  facts  of  farming  avail- 
able to  our  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  in 
all  too  many  Instances,  some  components 
of  otir  national  agriculture  display  an  in- 
herent distrust  of  tbe  college-graduate 
farmer  and  the  Government-paid  expert. 

To  my  mind,  however,  these  people  are 
not  trying  to  force  any  particular  system 
upon  tbe  individual  farmer.  Rather,  they 
are  acting  as  Investment  cotinselors.  For 
taken  basically,  farming  is  a  bxislness,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  a  farmer  myself, 
that  insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
parallel  the  two,  tbe  farm  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  business,  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  man  who  sells  groceries  regards  his 
enterprise  as  a  business. 

There  is  this  difference.  As  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  pot  it.  the  soil  is  the  inheritance 
of  all  the  people;  the  farmer  is  but  the 
trustee. 

As  a  tnistee  of  the  single  most  valviable 
industry  In  this  country.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  American  farmer  to  cars  for  his  land 
properly.  Be  must  take  adequate  steps  to 
assure  future  generations  the  food  and  fiber 
we  Americans  of  today  have  come  to  take 
for  granted.  Predicated  upon  this  basic  re- 
sponsibility, the  business  of  farming — if  It 
is  to  remain  prosperous,  vigorous,  and  ade- 
quately productive — must  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  preserve  but 
also  to  enhance  its  value.  It  is  a  poor  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  that  sits  back  and  regards  last 
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year's  output  or  profit  as  th«  titttmata  cri- 
terion of  success. 

Both  Oovemment  and  private  cntcrprlaa 
have  accomplished  modem  wonders  in  the 
resulta  of  their  research.  Through  their 
accomplishments,  farmers  today  are  being 
offered  tbe  opportunity  not  only  to  aid  our 
Nation  in  the  performance  of  its  highest 
moral  duty — providing  the  benefits  of  life 
and  liberty  to  our  people — taut  to  create  for 
themselves  a  more  abundant  life.  Never 
before  has  It  been  possible  for  a  farmer  to 
enjoy  tbe  standard  of  living  that  nuxlem 
farming  practices  and  improved  marketing 
xnethods  now  offer  him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  fanner  wbo 
does  not  show  a  profit  is  necessarily  lazy  or 
backward.  But  there  is  defimtely  something 
wrong,  and  bis  own  operating  practices — and 
most  important,  his  land — should  by  all 
means  be  examined  for  possible  fault. 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber  cannot 
be  separated  in  any  way.  or  In  any  degree, 
from  its  ultimate  Impauct  on  our  national 
welfare.  If  we  abuse  our  soil;  if  we  farm 
only  for  today  and  do  not  think  of  tomor- 
row. It  Is  not  our  immediate  descendants 
alone  who  will  sulTer,  but  each  and  every 
future  Inhabitant  of  our  traditional  land 
of  plenty.  We  may  not  feel  the  pinch  today, 
but  futtire  generations  most  assuredly  will. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  Piedmont  Belt, 
stretching  from  the  tidewnters  of  Maryland 
southward  to  the  South  Atlantic  States,  to 
obtain  a  panoramic  picture  ot  what  came 
perilously  close  to  happening  to  the  farm 
lands  of  tbe  South  Just  a  few  decades  ago. 

The  Piedmont,  during  the  early  days  of  our 
Nation,  was  once  tbe  most  desiraUe  land  in 
North  America.  Today  it  cooslsU  almost  en- 
tirely of  red  clay  gulUea— now  abandoned — 
and  devotsd  principaUy  to  the  untended 
growing  oar  Jack  pines. 

Here  te  an  example  ot  what  abuse  of  the 
Ood-given,  precious  soil  and  a  disregard  foe 
future  generations  can  accomplish.  For- 
tunately, our  agriculture  today  is  wiser  and 
the  future  is  that  much  more  aeciu-e. 

But  it  distresses  me  to  see  that  while  the 
bulk  of  our  industry  has  adopted  fertilizer, 
so41  conservation  practices,  and  tbe  use  of 
high -yielding  varieties  as  their  basic  farming 
principles,  our  own  Soutliland  seems  to  be 
lagging  behind. 

We  are  suffering  from  a  one-crop  system 
hangover;  and  while  the  grcan  fields  of  soil- 
nstoring  alfalfa  and  kudzu  and  clover  are 
beartenmg  indications  indeed,  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  in  too  many  instances,  some 
farmers  ar«  waiting  tmtll  the  aoU  U  worn 
out  before  taking  steps  to  Improve  it. 

Tbe  results  could  well  be  disastrous.  I 
cannot  help  but  remember  one  scene  In  the 
motion  picture  Gone  With  the  Wind,  In 
which  Scarlett  O'Hara's  father  picked  up  a 
handful  of  soil,  handed  it  to  his  daughter, 
and  advised  her:  "ScarleU.  love  the  land,  for 
it  is  your  very  life." 

I  hope  It  will  not  take  hunger  to  provs 
tbe  virtues  of  modem  i*grlculture  to  our 
Nation's  farmers.  If  it  should,  then  we  are 
lost,  for  the  damage  would  already  be  done. 
Our  population  is  increaflng  at  the  rate  of 
6,000  ijer  day;  a  reduction — even  a  small 
reduction — In  the  future  supply  of  food  could 
well  prove  disastrous. 

I  do  not  mean  to  engage  In  dark  prophecies. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are  factors 
we  must  consider  in  connection  with  tbe 
problem  of  producing  abimdant  sufjplles  of 
food  and  fiber  that  go  much  deeper  than 
some  of  ovir  people  realiae. 

There  is  an  evil  force  loose  in  tbe  world 
today.  Seated  In  the  KremUn,  greedy,  evU 
men  plan  to  conquer  the  world,  to  reduce  all 
peoples  to  the  common  denominator  c€  tbe 
Soviet  system.  So  far.  our  Nation  has  re- 
mained a  stanch  bulwark  of  freedom;  It  Is 
a  Rock  of  Gibraltar  in  the  sea  of  communism 
that  threatens  to  engulf  the  world. 

But  if  we  relax  for  oim  moment;  If  we 
neglect  to  make  available  to  our  people  the 
aeceeslUes   of   life,   then   our   IrsMlom   Is 


doomed.  Tbe  onoe-prond  nation  of  Oilns 
Is  a  victim  at  tbs  kind  of  communism  we 
tavmt  combat  here  at  home.  Some  Journal- 
ists have  dubbed  this  "belly  communism." 
It  Is  a  result  of  the  moral  fatigue,  the  hope- 
less mental  and  physical  conditions,  forced 
upon  peoples  by  the  lack  at  adequate  food 
aiMl  fiber.  It  U  tbe  inheritance  left  by  cen- 
turies of  land  abuse,  coupled  with  a  steadily 
Increasing  population. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  Important  for  our 
agriciilture  to  remain  strong;  that  is  why  it 
is  vital  for  oxir  farm  production  to  expand  as 
our  population  increases.  The  alternative  is 
hunger,  a  hunger  which  cannot  be  satisfied 
from  lands  too  depleted  to  produce  what 
our  mouths  and  stomachs  require.  And 
when  a  people  are  hungry,  and  not  ade- 
quately clothed,  they  are  dissatisfied.  I  do 
not  need  to  add  that  dissatisfaction  breeds 
conununism. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  cer- 
tainly taken  into  full  consideration  tbe  im- 
portance of  fertilizer  in  our  future  agricul- 
tiiral  operations.  Our  Oovemment  has  set 
production  goals  for  1955  at  record  high 
levels.  For  example,  during  1954-1955,  nitro- 
gen production  will  approximate  3  million 
tons,  over  two-thirds  of  which  is  eamuu'ked 
for  agriculture.  Additional  facilities  are 
being  constr\icted  and  I  have  been  assured 
that  tbe  goals  will  be  met. 

Phosphate  expansion  continues.  During 
1955.  some  3V^  million  tons  of  this  soil  ele- 
ment will  be  produced,  and  a  major  exi>an- 
slon  is  expected  in  tbe  production  of  triple 
superphosphate. 

Potash  will  be  available  during  19Sfr  to 
the  extent  at  a  little  over  2  million  tons  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

This  increased  production  is  being  made 
available  to  our  agricultxire  at  relatively  low 
prices.  According  to  tbe  latest  Department 
of  Agriculture  index  numbers,  fertilizer 
prices  have  Increased  only  60  percent  over 
1914  levels.  Tbe  cost  of  fertilizer  has  In- 
creased less  than  any  other  major  commodity 
entering  into  farm  production  costs. 

I  believe  our  Government  is  doing  every- 
thing It  properly  can  to  assxnre  our  people 
of  adequate  agricultural  production,  not  only 
today,  but  20  years  hence.  It  has  become 
possible  for  farmers  to  have  a  great  degree 
of  control  over  everything,  except  perhaps 
tbe  weather.  And  that.  too.  is  undergoing 
investigation. 

Nevertheless,  the  tiltlmate  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Individual  farmer.  It  Is  to 
him  we  mvist  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  our 
crop-production  goals. 

This  is  our  task.  We  must  impress  upon 
every  Individual  who  cultivates  an  acre  of 
soil  in  the  South — as  in  every  other  section 
of  our  Nation — that  it  is  not  only  to  his 
personal  advantage,  but  It  is  his  duty,  to 
practice  conservation,  to  adopt  high-yielding 
varieties  and  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. These  all  must  become  basic  princi- 
ples of  any  agricultural  operation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  progress  Is  being 
made.  Each  year,  consxunption  of  chemical 
fertilizers  reaches  new  peaks.  During  this 
past  year,  for  example,  a  total  of  22  million 
tons  of  fertillaer  were  appUed  by  thU  Na- 
tion's farmers,  compared  to  some  7  million 
dxirlng  the  average  prewar  year. 

Of  this  amount,  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  nitrogen  found  their  way  into  o\ir  soils — 
or  11  percent  more  than  was  used  during 
1961.  Next  year  should  find  nitrogen  con- 
sumption approximating  160.000  tons  over 
and  above  the  amount  applied  this  past 
season. 

Uses  of  other  basic  chemicals  should  ap- 
l»o*cb  the  same  rdatlve  increases. 

Progress  is  definitely  being  made,  and  It 
Is  my  paw>nai  opinion  that  out  agriculture 
will  rise  to  maet  the  challenge  the  future 
{vesents.  I  cannot  help  but  remember  the 
ux4>recedented  production  achieved  during 
World  War  n.  and  I  remain  firmly  convinced 
tbAt  our  Xanaana,  one*  ttaay  lully  recognlza 


their  responsibility,  will  rise  to  the  oceasloa 

It  renuiins  then  for  us  to  examine  otir 
Individual  tasks  In  bringing  about  tbe  ac- 
complishment of  tomorrow's   necessities. 

Production  of  agricultural  chemicals  must 
continue  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  In 
addition,  it  U  the  responsiblMty  of  this  as- 
sociation, working  liaud  \n  hand  with  In- 
dustry, to  keep  abreast  of  all  new  chemical 
developments,  to  keep  prices  in  line  with  tbe 
rule  of  reason,  and  to  continue  the  fine  job 
it  has  already  done  in  impressing  upon  our 
agricultxire  the  bountiftil  long-range  effecta 
of  wise  use  of  chemicals  In  agrlctilture. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  chemical 
fertilizer  industry,  our  Government,  and  our 
agriculture  to  work  together  toward  achiev- 
ing the  miracle  of  abxmdant  production  on 
limited  acreages  our  population  of  tomorrow 
will  denumd. 

Here  In  the  South,  hwe  where  our  people 
have  known  bimger  and  have  seen  the  effecta 
of  over-cropping  and  disregard  for  prc^>er 
soil  management,  there  miist  be  a  more 
rapid  realization  of  the  benefits  technology 
and  research  have  nuule  available.  That  re- 
alization. I  am  sure.  Is  well  on  the  road  to 
achievement. 

Fot  these  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  that  tha 
future  presents  no  insumtountaUe  problems. 
True,  we  must  work  hard,  we  must  farm 
wisely,  and  we  miist  ke^  a  weather  eye 
peeled  for  agricultural  improvements  not  yet 
revealed. 

Above  all.  the  will  to  beat  this  problem 
must  ccmtinue  to  be  present. 

If  these  factors  are  present,  then  tbe  fu- 
ture, instead  of  seeming  a  ivoblem  without 
solution,  becomes  a  challenge. 

This  challenge  can  and  will  be  met.  and 
we  can  survey  our  fields  and  declare  as  an 
eariy  visits  to  our  land  once  did:  "Earth 
here  is  so  kind,  that  just  tickle  ber  with  a 
hoe,  and  she  laughs  with  a  harvest." 


Statemenb  on  Inmunittion  LetisUtioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

c»  Hxnr  TosK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1953 
Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leftTe 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsoo«>,  I 
wish  to  include  a  letter  I  have  recrtved 
from  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Felix  F.  Burant.  president  and  director 
of  the  Polish  Immigration  Committee, 
American  Commissicm  for  the  Relief  of 
Poliki  Immigrants.  Attached  to  his 
letter  is  a  statement  which  he  made  be- 
fore the  President's  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  on  October 
1,  1952.  There  is  also  appended  hereto 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Zaleski.  vice  president  of  the  Polish  Im- 
migration Committee,  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  May  23. 1952.  regarding 
H.  R.  7376. 

The  contents  of  both  of  these  state- 
ments are  still  of  current  value,  perhaps 
even  more  urgent  today  than  they  were 
at  the  time  they  were  made. 

I  am  inserting  the  letter  and  the  state- 
ments above  referred  to  because  of  their 
urgent  messages.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Members  of  the  House,  upon  reading 
these  items,  -czill  agree  with  me  that  these 
comments  are  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion and  indicate  the  necessity  of  speedy 
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legislative  action  by  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate the  basically  unsound  and  undem- 
ocratic quota  clauses  of  the  act  which 
discriminate  against  deserving  displaced 
persons  and  refugees. 

STATKMDrr  or  Rt.  Rrv.  Mscr.  Pelix  P.  BrmAifT, 
President  of  tot  Polish  Immigration  Com- 
mittee Betore  President's  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  October 
1.  1952 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  for  having  Invited  me  to  to- 
day's session  and  thus  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  few  observations  on  so  vital 
a  subject  as  the  problem  of  our  Immigra- 
tion legislation. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  do  I  consider  m3r8elf 
an  expert  on  the  complex  regulations  of 
immigrant  legislation.  However.  I  do  know 
Its  practical  application  with  regard  to  a 
multitude  of  concrete  human  affairs  with 
which  I  come  In  contact  almost  daily.  Pre- 
cisely this  jjermlts  me  to  observe  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  our  immigration  maze.  I 
believe  that  for  the  Commission,  If  It  wishes 
to  gain  a  complete  picture,  not  only  the 
arguments  of  specialists  and  lawyers  are  of 
Importance,  but  in  at  least  equal  measure 
the  opinions  of  persons  and  (»rganizations 
.  which  have  a  wealth  of  experience  In  carry- 
ing out  probably  one  of  the  most  humanl- 
tarltm  missions,  namely  that  of  opening  the 
doors  of  our  free  country  to  the  unfortunate, 
oppressed,  homeless,  to  people  without  a 
country  but  faithful  to  the  principles  of  our 
western  civilization  In  whose  behalf  they  did 
not  hestltate  to  risk  lives  and  property. 

The  organization  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside  has  over  the  last  few  years 
secured  assurances  for  almost  22.000  dis- 
placed persons,  former  Polish  soldiers  in 
CJreat  Britain  and  so-called  out-of-zones 
refugees.  In  addition  we  help  In  the  Immi- 
gration of  many  quota  Immigrants  from 
various  countries.  A  special  field  of  the  work 
of  our  committee  Is  care  for  Polish  sailors 
who  for  purely  political  reasons  have  Jumped 
their  ships  which  are  now  controlled  by  the 
Communist  regime  imposed  on  Poland  by 
Moscow.  To  this  should  be  added  the  help 
which  we  extend  to  people  deserving  protec- 
tion who  are  kept  on  Sills  Island  and  who  are 
threatened  with  deportation  Xrom  this 
oountry. 

The  two  Utter  fields  of  our  work,  that  Is 
eare  over  Pollih  refugee  sailors  and  mis 
Island,  provide  us  with  extremely  hard  ex-, 
perlenoes  and  at  the  same  time  throw  glar-. 
Ing  light  on  the  background  and  spirit  of 
our  Immigration  laws. 

If  I  may  begin  my  comments  with  a  gen- 
eral remark,  I  must  say  that  our  immigra- 
tion laws  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  great 
changes  that  life  and  the  course  of  world 
events  carry  with  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  dangerous  tendencies  of  Isola- 
/  tlon  from  what  the  world  situation  demands 
from  us  and.  even  worse,  from  all  those  great 
traditions  and  principles  on  which  greatness 
of  our  country  was  built. 

In  my  opinion,  the  immigration  law  which 
dally  affects  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
world  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
which  we  proclaim  at  home  and  which  our 
propagnnda  setup  transmiu  to  the  rest  of, 
the  world  as  a  oontrMt  to  the  Communist 
enslatement  of  man.  It  Is  beyond  my  uu- 
dwttandtng  th«t  our  Department  of  atate 
should  strive  to  win  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  oppressed  and  free  peoples 
ftl  the  world  and  prstilis  smuuK  them,  whlls, 
•I  ths  lamf  %lme,  our  lmml«raUoi\  regula* 
tlohs  and  proetdurt  msnlfut  a  narrow  «nd 
4«\«omBrehen«lMt  ohavivlnlMn, 
In  split  ot  %h«  tw\  ih»t  my  psrenH  an« 

KMRdMurtnu  ^m%  \Mrn  tn  ihu  country  and 
aV  tonM^xMntly,  I  may  vonsldar  msmU  a 
•«isallv«'*  Amerl«au  In  «««ordaiiH  fKIH  HM 


new  Immigration  law.  nevertheless,  I  cannot 
accept  the  phUosophy  that,  thanks  to  this 
fact.  I  am  entitled  to  greater  privileges  than 
a  refugee  who  has  come  here  a  few  years 
ago  and  after  years  of  prisons  and  concen- 
tration camps  defends  today  In  Korea  my 
country,  which  Is  already  also  his. 

Let  us  Imagine  that,  to  his  misfortune, 
some  years  after  his  return  from  the  front 
he  would  become  a  so-called  public  charge. 
He  win  then  live  In  constant  fear  of  deporta- 
tion, which,  according  to  our  new  Immigra- 
tion law,  threatens  him,  at  least  theoretically. 
I  also  cannot  understand  how  it  Is  that, 
for  Instance,  an  Englishman  or  Irishman  who 
live   peacefully   In   their  countries.   If   they 
vrtsh  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
America,     will    obtain     Immigration    in    a 
month's   time,   while   a   Pole,    a   Czech,    an 
Estonian,  or  some  other  refugee  who  fought 
against  the  Hitler  or  Stalin  occupaUon   at 
the   greatest  risk  to  his  life  and   at  even 
greater  risk  managed  to  escape  from  behind 
the  Iron  Cxirtaln  wUl  be  rewarded  by  the 
West  by  confinement  In  a  camp  and  the  hope 
of  finding  asylum  In  our  country  In  4,  5,  or 
even  more  years. 

As  an  American  I  confess  that  I  bltished 
with  shame  when  last  year  In  August  I  ap- 
plied In  turn  to  all  responsible  agencies  in 
Washington  with  the  request  that  asylum  be 
granted  to  12  heroic  Polish  sailors  who  had 
overpowered  the  crew  of  a  warship  together 
with  the  Soviet  officers  aboard  the  ship  on 
the    high   seas    and    subsequently    reached 
Sweden  where  they  received  asylum.    How- 
ever, these  brave  boys  did  not  feel  safe  In 
Sweden  on  account  of  the  numerous  agents 
of  the  Warsaw  regime  and  turned  to  us  to 
help  them  In  coming  to  this  country.    Leav- 
ing aside  the  propaganda  value  whifch  their 
entry  would  have  had  for  our  country  and 
how  much  this  would  have  strengthened  the 
faith  of  millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  we  do  what  we  preach,  we  were 
told  that  they  should  register  on  the  quota 
and  wait.    However,  these  boys  did  not  have 
the  patience  that  we  demanded  from  them 
and  after  a  few  weeks  received  visas  from  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  even  free  pas- 
sage.   This  one  example  Is  flagrant  proof  how 
Incapable  our  immigration  law  Is  of  meeting 
any  emergency  situations,  how  rigid  regula- 
tions plus  the  preponderance  of  the  bureau- 
cratic— administrative  machinery  are  unable 
to  support  the  principles  and  directions  of 
our  foreign  policy.     It  appears  that  it  is 
easier  to  bring  in  a  few  hundred  sheepherd- 
srs  from  Spain  to'Nevada  than  a  dosen  real 
heroes  in  the  struggle  for  thoee  principles 
in  the  name  of  which  we  pay  billions  of 
dollars  in  taxss  and  for  which  our  beat  sons 
are  shedding  or  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood. 
And  here  I  come  to  one  of  the  greateet 
defects  in  our  preeent  as  well  as  forthcom- 
ing immigration  law.    Ths  sxistlng  quotf 
systsm  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the 
preeent  conditions  and  needs,  but  Is  a  cor- 
respond to  the  discrimination  against  the 
countries  of  central   and   eastern   Europe. 
Accepting  the  year  1890  as  the  basis,  It  is 
formed  on  a  tendentious  and  artificial  esti- 
mate, because  the  msln  wave  of  Immigrants 
from  the  countrlee  of  eastern -central  Burope 
came  principally  after  that  date,    But  even 
leaving  aside  this  hlttorlcal  and  statistical 
Consideration  no  one  will  deny  that  precisely 
thoee  countries  are  today  the  greateet  pro- 
ducers of  refugeee,  scattered  families  and 
homeless  people. 

The  conclusion  therefore  Is  very  simple; 
either  the  whole  antiquated  quota  system 
should  be  thoroufhly  revised  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Btate  should  be  authorlasd  to  utlllae, 
depending  on  the  situation  and  real  needs, 
the  unused  quotM  o(  WMisra  and  North 
luropean  oounlrlei. 

Another  ««n«r«tf  Mpsci  of  %h«  law  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  your  Mtsntton  Is  the 
tar*reachlnt  aitravatlon  with  retard  lo  do* 
l^tallohx  U%  mt  ilals  In  advanta  that  I 
am  nol  «onnrn«d  Mlh  iha  tatt  of  fw^% 
frlM  art  In  Ua  wrvlH  tl  » t«ral|i4«  iwillt 


power.    They  should  be  sent  back  to  where 
their  loyalty  lies,  of  course  their  guilt  has 
been  proved.    But  I  am  concerned  about  In- 
nocent   victims,    people    who    wander    over 
various  countries  and  who  sometimes  knock 
at  our  door  asking  that  it  be  opened  so  that 
they  might  begin  to  lead  decent,  human  lives. 
It  Is  best  to  use  facts.    Three  and  a  half 
years   ago   more   than   one   hundred   Polish 
sailors  left  their  ships  becatise  many  were 
threatened  with  arrest  and  moreover  one  of 
the  ships  had  been  sold  to  the  Soviets.     Ovur 
press  and  radio  gave  this  fact  much  well 
deserved    publicity.     It    would    again    seem 
that  such  people,  at  a  time  when  we  wage 
psychological  warfare  with  the  masters  of 
the  Kremlin,  are  needed  and  deserve  asylum. 
It  Is  true  that  so  far  none  of  them  was  de- 
ported, but  not  more  than  2  or  3  had  their 
stay    legalized.     The    rest   live    In    constant 
fear  and  cannot  overcome  the  complexities 
of  the  Immigration  procedure.     Many  were 
rejected  by  the  bearing  officers  for  they  said 
the  truth,  that  leaving  the  ship  they  had 
the    Intention   of   seeking   asylum    in    this 
country.     The  law  enabling  them  to  legalize 
their  stay   excludes   such   a   possibility.    A 
series  of   appeals  began  and  they  now  say 
that  leaving  the  Communist  ship  they  had 
no  Intention  of  remaining  in  this  country. 
Indeed  ow  laws  are  sometimes  strange  and 
complicated. 

Our  Immigration  law  should  emphatically 
distinguish  between  political  refugees  who 
have  no  place  to  return  to  except  to  prison, 
from  those  who  are  not  victims  of  war  and 
all  Its  consequences  and  simply  seek  ad- 
venture. Then  It  win  not  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  vn^ous  tricks  to  save  people  who 
Instead  of  being  kept  for  months  at  Ellla 
Island  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  democ- 
racy and  propagate  our  way  of  life. 

According  to  the  new  law  the  hearing  of- 
ficer has  power  over  the  alien's  life  and 
death.  Actually  he  Is  the  person  who  ulti- 
mately makes  the  decision,  he  Is  In  the  same 
case  Investigator,  prosecutor  and  Judge.  I 
think  this  Is  a  bit  too  much  for  one  person. 
It  Is  unfair  to  an  alien  who  might  be  the 
subject  of  deportation  proceedings  that  out- 
side an  appieal  from  one  to  another  admin- 
istrative Instance,  he  has  no  recourse  to  an 
Indepeiraent  sututory  board  of  a  Judicial 
character  which  would  be  empowered  to  Is- 
sue final  decisions  in  such  extremely  im- 
portant matters  as  deportations. 

The  new  law  goes  even  further.  X  think 
It  Is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  aliens 
may  be  deported  without  a  hearing.  X  have 
In  mind  the  stowaways  who  again  must  be 
treated  quite  differently  If  they  are  citiaens 
of  free  countries  than  if  their  home  and 
family  are  in  the  Soviet-occupied  countries 
Knowing  the  situation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  we  should  rather  accept  a  definite 
rule  whereby  no  one  except  the  Communists 
or  ftllow-travtlers  be  deported  to  their  orig- 
inal countries.  All  others  however,  from 
those  unfortOnate  lands,  should  bs  granted 
an  asylum  regardless  of  the  way  they  have 
reached  our  shores.  This  ought  to  be  one  of 
guiding  principles  tn  our  policy  Instead  of 
leaving  a  decision  of  deportation  to  Indlvld- 
usl  Immigration  officers. 

X  strongly  believe  that  refugees  who  return 
to  Poland  and  other  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  at  the  present  time,  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  fear  pereecutlon. 

The  present  Polish  regime  shows  s  general 
attitude  that  everyone,  who  comes  from  the 
V/est  la  a  spy,  This  Is  ths  earns  sUlo  of  mind 
that  prevails  In  lovlet  Russia. 

Those  pereons  who  during  the  last  World 
War  lived  In  the  Wrat  are  especially  kept 
under  supervision,  Their  whereabouts  are 
•losely  waiched  by  the  state  police  and  there 
art  quite  »  few  reasiutable  hints  that  In  east 
of  war  all  Ihest  would  be  pul  in  eoi^ttntratloi^ 
tamps. 

Tht  nttr  tow  which  rttjutret  tvtry  9kM 
^  %t  In  p«iMislot\  of  iptelai  dotumtnlt  ilvti 
Mmoyiii  toMt «( U\u  ftuuudt. 
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In  order  to  obtain  documents  one  must 
complete  a  very  long  and  complicated  ques- 
tionnaire which  especially  requires  details  at 
ones  stay  in  the  West. 

Among  others  there  are  queetions  as  fol- 
lows: 

Why  did  you  not  return  to  Poland  Imme- 
diately after  the  war  at  the  first  occasion? 

Names  of  organizations  and  persons  with 
whom  you  had  contact  during  your  stay 
outside  of  Poland. 

This  is  clear  proof  that  If  any  of  the  refu- 
gees who  were  in  the  West  are  not  yei  In  a 
slave-labor  camp,  they  are  under  constant 
fear  that  at  any  time  whatsoever  they  might 
be  persecuted  because  of  their  potential  risk 
to  the  Communist  structure. 

The  campaign  of  hate  which  is  presently 
being  conducted  against  United  States  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Our  Immigration  law  in  order  to  meet  pres- 
sures of  our  times  should  be  more  flexible 
and  free  of  guidance  of  heartless  routine. 

Recently  we  had  a  very  unpleasant  case  In 
which  again  the  lack  of  a  proper  regulation 
did  not  permit  us  to  hrtp  an  unhappy  PolUh 
refugee  soldier.     A  few  yeaxs  ago  he  came 
from  Oermany  to  Venezuela  because  he  sim- 
ply had  no  other  possibility.    As  a  result  of 
the   ba;^  ellmate  be  decided  to  leave  that 
country  and  after  obtaining  a  Canadian  visa 
he  bought  for  his  hard-earned  savings  an 
airplane  ticket  and  flew  to  Montreal.    At  the 
airport    the    Canadian    hctUth    commission 
found  that  be  had  contracted  tropical  ma- 
laria and  he  was  refused  permission  to  land. 
The   airline  took  him  back  and  kept  him 
under  guard  In  a  New  York  hotel  because  the 
Immigration    authorities   said    he    was    not 
their  concern  since  he  waB  only  in  transit. 
Finally  the  line   put  him  on  a  plane  but 
Venezuela  also  did  not  accept  htm.    Conse- 
quently, he  was  returned  to  New  York  and 
put  on  Bllis  Island  and  before  anyone  learned 
about   tliis  case,   officially   to   this   day    no 
Polish-American  organization  has  tseen  noti- 
fied, the  Immigration  authorities  succeeded 
In  deporting  him  back  to  Veneauela.     The 
result  is  clear.    The  American  airline  paid 
aome  ta/MO.     Could  no  place   for   him   be 
found  in  our  country  T    If  poor  Norway  could 
Uke  a  few  doaen  blind,  ciuld  not  we  give 
shelter  to  one  victim  of  mslaria?    What  will 
this  man  be  saying  alMut  us?     Al>out  our 
human  approach  and  our  gratitude  for  loyal 
allies.     Our    Immigration     law    must     pay 
greater  attenUon  to  the  value  of  the  human 
being  if  we  want  people  all  over  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  Individual  actuaUy  means 
something  tn  our  dvlltMtion. 

Summing  up  I  feel  that  a  revision  of  otir 
ImmigraUon  laws  Is  sgatn  most  important 
and  timely. 

After  these  general  remarks  concerning 
our  immigration  laws  let  me  submit  a  few 
concrete  sufgesUons  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
rent and  most  pressing  loualgraUon  needs 
Of  Polish  refugees.  X  apolcigtM  for  limiting 
myself  only  to  my  national  group,  but  this 
is  a  fisld  with  which  X  am  most  famUlar. 
X  also  believe  that  In  preparing  the  Commis- 
sion's general  report  these  few  demands 
may  be  helpful  In  giving  a  fuU  ouUlne  of 
the  most  pressing  ImmlgrsUon  nttda  m  far 
as  refugees  art  concerned. 

Under  ths  existing  Immigration  laws,  the 
Folish  quoU  U  «,M4  out  of  ths  annual  quou 
of  iaa.000  immlgranU  of  tbs  United  Btstts. 
Under  the  terms  of  tht  Displaced  Persons 
Aov  as  amsnded.  the  Polts  tdmltttd  \mdtr 
said  act  (Ukt  others  i  will  bs  suMraoltd  from 
f uturt  Polish  quotas.  Thus  ths PoUshquola 
is  mortiattd  10  ntrttnt  unUl  IMI.  Thit  U 
compltttly  vmrtai  and  Iraglo,  tints  tht  rttu- 
Itttfrom OMamunU%  tyranny  art  Uiut barrtd 
t?om  tnltrlni  Uit  Unlttd  tiaitt, 

Tht  provi2oM  ol  I  (t^  of  llM  WKfMmfk 
Ptrtont  Atv  M  amtndtd,  whith  InHMi^^ 
telni  tomt  rtlitt  le  Iht  praMtm  (•»  Jfe« 
•••takltd  mil«oMant  ttfvitti  lalli  MUMy 
IB  m  MirMit  htttvM  tl  IM  mm^  bbbIm 
•t  aniiaMt  vIim» 


The  following  groups  of  Polish  Tefnsees 
should  as  soon  as  possil>le  be  givMi  the  oppor- 
tunity of  immigrating  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  nonquota  immigrants: 

1.  Fifteen  thousand  more  displaced  persons 
who  are  stlU  living  In  Germany  and  were 
covered  by  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  as 
amended,  but  who  did  not  succeed  in  Immi- 
grating to  the  United  States  beca\ise  they  did 
not  obtain  visas  before  January  1,  1962.  or 
were  unable  to  get  an  assvirance  In  time  to 
meet  the  deadline  of  July  31,  1951.  The  total 
number  of  Polish  refugees  Is  about  50.000. 

The  health  screening  of  these  people  should 
t>e  a  little  more  humane.  I  do  not  t^lnk  that 
It  Is  Justified  to  look  with  such  precision 
for  spoU  on  the  lungs  of  people  who  suffer 
without  any  giiilt  of  their  own  and  who  in 
conditions  of  normal  life  could  recover  their 
health.  A  man  who  on  orders  or  In^lratlon 
of  the  West  committed  sabotage  against  the 
Hitler  or  SUlln  regime  ahould  be  permitted 
to  have  several  spots  on  his  lungs. 

2.  Seven  thousand  ex-PoUsh  soldiers  from 
Great  Britain,  who  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  as 
amended,  merely  because  they  did  not  reg- 
Uter  l>efcu-e  June  16,  1950.  Out  of  18,000 
visas  allotted  to  this  category  under  said  act, 
only  api^xlmately  11,000  were  pigfited  from. 
In  view  of  this,  we  believe  that  this  sugges- 
tion will  not  be  in  any  way  a  disregard  of 
the  intention  of  last  Congress  concerning  the 
admittance  to  the  United  States  of  these 
18,000  ex-Pollsh  soldiers  who  fought  so  brave- 
ly and  gallantly  In  the  last  war,  as  expressed 
in  Uic  aforesaid  act. 

3.  Five  thousand  PoUsh  refugees  scattered 
In  different  countries  who  escaped  from  Po- 
land after  May  1945.  The  definition  ot  refu- 
gees as  usually  given  ahould  be  changed  to 
exclude  the  ccMXlltlon  "who  has  not  been 
firmly  resettled."  Our  experience  shows  that 
it  is  almost  impoeslhle  to  determine  who  is 
firmly  resettled  except  in  thoee  cases  where 
the  refugee-resident  in  the  foreign  country 
has  applied  for  citizenship  in  thaA  country. 
The  use  of  the  above  phrase  in  actual  prac- 
tice makee  It  almost  mandatory  that  the 
American  consul  use  his  own  discretion  in 
determining  the  queetlon. 

All  tlM  three  above-mentioned  groupe  as 
people  who  in  their  vast  majority  have  no 
relatives  in  this  country  should  be  per- 
mitted entry  on  the  basis  of  assurances  as 
was  the  case  according  to  the  DUplaoed  Per- 
sons Act.  TiMse  people  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  afldaviU  in  view  of  the  much 
more  oompUcated  character  of  that  docu- 
ment. 

Ity  experience  la  the  field  of  immigration 
and  reeettiement  with  the  Polish  element, 
has  been  very  gratifying  and  pleasing.  In- 
deed, the  United  SUtes  has  benefited  from 
the  skUls,  abiUties.  and  culture  of  the  new 
immigrants.  kCany  of  thsm  art  now  fight- 
ing la  the  United  States  Arniy  in  Korea  and 
art  giving  an  taotlltat  aooount  ot  thtm- 
Bslvts  as  AmtriCNUx  soldiers. 

Ws.  therefore,  feel  that  tht  Poltt,  Ukt 
othtr  rtfuftes  merit  your  oartful  and  strioua 
oonsidtration.  Whauvtr  you  accomplish 
htrt  will,  indted.  reach  tht  tnslavtd  ptopit 
thtrt  and  X  hopt  your  final  rtport  will  dtm- 
onstrats  to  thsm  that  thty  havt  not  bttn 
tntlrtly  forgotttn. 

X  btllevt  tht  good-neighbor  and  open- 
door  policy  snd  prinelplts  will  prtvall  ovtr 
a  polley  cutting  us  off  from  tht  rttt  oC  tht 
world.  Ut  thott  who  want  to  trtct  a  Ohl- 
Mit  waU  to  hasp  out  now  Immigrants  rt- 
mtmbtr  Ihat  from  a  ptopit  of- 4  mlUtoaa 
wt  havt  httcmt  In  not  qultt  MO  ytart  a 
nation  ot  IM  mUllent,  Wt  «wt  IMt  le  IB* 
ttttdy  inBua  oC  mlUlont  ot  ^uabto  and 
Indviiwloui  Immliraau  dtvoltd  lo  o\ir 
to\iAWy« 

Mr,  Ohatiman  and  mtmhtrt  ot  Iht  Oem« 
mliitOB,  I  iHBttlNlly  iuBmtl  far  Y«w  mH* 

MM  MMMtm^  ItMW  MhtMa  ■lUlWllWm 

and  I  BOM  uml  inty  wUI%t «( iMiilN)* IB 


STATKicKirr   or   Vies    Passiuaiir   Hknbt    M. 

y^TMnrt   OCT   BSSALT   OT  TBX  POLISH    IlOn- 

esLaTKnr  CoiacrrrxK  Bbfobs  Subcobuctttkb 

No.    1     or    THS    HOT78B    COSCMZTTKC    OK    TKK 

JODICUST,  H.  B.  7370.  Mat  23,  1952 
It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  body,  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  testify  in  support  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Kmakuix  Ctt.tj», 
H.  R.  737«.  The  Polish  Immigration  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  dty,  under  the  able 
and  splendid  leadership  of  the  Bt.  Bev. 
Msgr.  F.  Burant,  together  with  a  group  of 
Polish-American  leaders  of  various  organi- 
zations and  societies,  secured  assurances  far 
approximately  24.000  displaced  persons,  ex- 
Pollsh  soldiers  from  Great  Britain,  and  ref- 
ugees under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948.  Prom  this  number  about  20.000  per- 
sons resetUed  in  the  United  States.  We 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Be- 
lief Services,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con. 
ference.  We  are  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  IMsplaced  Persons 
Commission.  We  appear  here  today  on  t)e- 
half  of  PoUsh  displaced  persons,  escapees, 
refugees,  and  ex-Polish  soldiers  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  review  here  the 
glorious  and  almost  continiious  fight  of  Po- 
land over  the  centuries  for  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  Independence.  Howevesr,  it  is  im- 
portant to  mention  that  once  again  Poland 
is  Indeed  partitioned.  At  the  present  time 
Poland  Is  ruled  by  satellite  Bed  Eusslan  Gov- 
ernment and  deprived  of  her  freedom,  which 
is  so  dear  and  vital  to  the  democratlc-lovlng 
Polish  nation.  The  first  nation  to  resist 
the  onslaught  of  the  might  of  the  Hltl^ 
armies  was  Poland.  This  resistance  con- 
tinued even  after  the  fall  of  Poland. 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  Indeed  very 
proud  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the 
exiled  Polish  Army  and  the  gallant  and  mag- 
nificent resistance  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground. 

During  World  War  n  a  million  Poles  were 
deported  to  Oermany  and  1^  million  to 
Russia.  A  few  more  million  were  traglo 
victims  of  Hitler's  barbarism. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  Pedes  now  havt 
the  biggest  number  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed pereons  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
The  vast  number  of  theee  unfortunate  Po- 
lish victims  are  stlU  exiled  and  are  not  re- 
settled. They  wen  know  that  the  United 
States  has  assumsd  world  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  the  demooratle  way 
of  life.  They,  therefore,  are  alvrays  vlgUant 
and  watchful  for  a  sign  o(  our  Isadtrshlp 
in  order  that  their  hope  may  not  die.  Tht 
Prtsidtat's  msssagt  to  Oeagrtm  urglBC  tht 
passafs  ot  adtquate  ItflsUtkm  tor  many 
thousands  ot  vrar  victims  glvtt  tnoouraglag 
hopt  la  that  dlrtcUoa.  Tht  grtat  hvmaal- 
tarlaa  traditions  of  our  touatry  do  not  psr« 
aUt  ua  to  tonakt  thstt  vafortuaattt. 

This  matter  of  immlgratloa  that  wt  art 
oonotmtd  with  today  dtals  prlBwrlte  with 
surplus  population.  Tht  probltm  It,  la- 
dttd.  a  ssrious  aad  latportaat  oat.  Thtrt 
oaa  bt  ao  quastloa  but  that  It  has  btoomo 
a  gravt  thrtat  to  tht  poUttoal  aad  toelal  sta- 
biUty  of  tht  tatlrt  world.  Aa  a  mtmbtr  ot 
tht  Oouattr  Xattlllgtaot  Oorpi  ot  Iht  Ualttd 
auiM  Araiy  durlag  tht  last  war,  X  had  a 
spltndld  opportualty  ovtr  a  ptrlod  ot  approi- 
Imattly  80  months  to  obttrvt  tht  povtrty  and 
dlstrtm  that  gripptd  ovtrpopulattd  Italy,  tt« 
pttlally  atltr  tht  itrmlntUon  ol  hoslltttlta, 
to  ihal  It  Bttams  a  BHtitwt  irmnd  tor 


Howtnr,  wt  do  BtUt^  ^1  dliplattd  ptr« 
tons  and  rttMittittiouM  Bt  H^tn  tq\ia)  toB- 
tidtrallon  itntt  Itey  Ban  bttn  toittd  Inlg 
tkUt  tor  lUdb  a  loni  lUnt  and  Ban  bo  Bomt 
or  tounlry.  TBt  PolM-Amtrltan  prtm  and 
Pottth-Antrttan  erfamanlloM  in  iBti  toun- 
Wf  Ban  mtBlly  iWtiNd  iM  mibi  vtvy 

tmBBBlltaUf  IB  tMUNtUBB  WHBjBtMP  id»a 
fOlTot  Ut  Bill  BBW  UBdW  fOBlldtHUBB. 
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"i  ot  lU.OWlmmitranU  to  th*  UnllMI  ttalM. 

;<  Undw  iht  twBM  ot  th«  DtiplM«d  Pwrtoai 

^'2  1  Act,  M  ua«n««4.  th«  PoIm  »dmltMI  und«r 

Mid  Mt  (llkf  othwt)  wUl  b«  aubtrMttd 
rrom  futur*  Fbllah  quotM.  Thui  th«  Pollih 
quou  U  mortc»C*<l  M  pwetnt  until  1600. 
This  la  oompltttly  unr«»l  and  Xf9\c,  alno* 
th«  r«ru|«««  from  Oommunlat  tyranny  art 
thua  barred  from  tnurlng  the  United  SUtee. 
The  proTleion  of  3  (c)  ol  the  DUplaeed  Per- 
sona Act.  aa  amended,  which  Intenda  to 
bring  some  relief  to  the  problem,  for  the  so- 
called  out-of-aone  refugeea.  falls  entirely  In 
lu  purpose  because  of  the  meager  number  of 
available  vlaaa. 

In  your  oonalderatloa  of  the  preaent  bill. 
It  la  the  alncere  hope  of  our  committee  that 


rOUm  XHMMMTtOM  OoMMnm, 

AnaioaM  ooMiiaMON  wtm 

WiMLXm  or  POUUI  XMUlMUNTt,  Xmo,. 

Nets  rork.  N.  Y..  M^inh  21.  JNJ. 
Hon.  Aanras  0>  Kluh.  ^ 

Ifoiue  0/  JltprtMHtaMvt*. 

WMMngton.  O.  C> 

DiAB  lUnuMBMTATtvi  Klsxm:  President 
Blaenhower  in  his  first  meaaage  to  Oongreaa 
confirmed  his  campaign  declarations  about 
the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Immigration  law.  He  based  his  re- 
marks on  the  conviction  that  thla  law  falla 
short  of  allevtaUng  human  sufTerlngs  and  of 
fulfUUng  the  preaent  needs  of  our  world 
leadership. 

Ouuide  of  the  hard-core  cases,  there  are  a 
number  of  worthy  human  beings  eligible 
for  admission  to  thU  country,  who  were  dls- 


you  wUl  proTlde  for  the  inclusion  In  said     pi^oed  by  the  Naals  during  World  War  II  and 

*'"    ■■  still  remain  In  Germany  because  our  DP  Act 

expired  before  they  managed  to  go  through 
the  necessary  procedure.  These  people  are 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  present  German 
Government  which  Is  preoccupied  with  the 
problem  of  lU  own  surplus  population  and 
Is.  unfortunately,  not  very  friendly  dlspoeed 
to  former  victims  of  Nasi  oppression.  Since 
at  the  present  time  their  number  Is  com- 
paratively small,  the  question  of  oecurlng 
sponsors  In  the  United  SUtes  for  thla  group 
of  people,  unwanted  by  the  German  Nation, 
would  hardly  present  any  difficulties. 

To  the  number  of  displaced  persons  still 
remaining  In  Germany,  after  V-D«y  there 
have  been  added  thousands  of  refugees  who 
escaped  from  Soviet  persecution  seeking  free- 
dom In  the  West.  They  were  rudely  disap- 
pointed In  their  hopes  because  of  the  fact 
that  due  to  the  curtailment  of  emigration 
possibilities  they  have  to  wait  Indefinitely 
until  they  are  actually  able  to  settle  In  new 
permanent  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  general  problem  of  Eu- 
ropean refugees,  may  we  ask  you  to  also  give 
your  gracious  attention  to  another  pending 
problem  concerning  exclusively  Polish  vic- 
tims of  the  last  World  War  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  armed  forces  In  exile, 
which  fought  so  bravely  on  our  side,  and 
are  now  residing  In  Great  Britain.  Due  to 
the  rigid  term  of  registration  and  other  fac- 
tors beyond  their  control,  many  of  these 
veterans  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
fully  assigned  dlsplaced-persons  quota.  Out 
of  the  18.000  allotted  to  thla  category,  not 
more  than  11,000  visas  were  actually  tised. 
It  would  be  most  gratifying  if  7,000  more 
visas,  not  yet  utilized,  were  made  available  to 
these  men  and  their  families.  Of  course,  the 
group  referred  to  constitutes  only  a  small 
fraction  of  approximately  100,000  Polish 
soldiers  and  their  families  still  residing  In 
Great  Britain  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the 
reunion  of  families  should  be  facilitated  by 
extending  the  limits  of  kinship  and  includ- 
ing relatives  of  legal  United  States  residents 
Si  the  same  basis  as  preference  given  to  rela- 
ves  of  United  States  citizens. 

The  unfair  and  Inhuman  provision  calling 
for  quota  mortgages  Incurred  from  the  re- 
cent dlsplaced-persons  law  should  be  Imme- 
diately abolished.  These  mortgages  ore 
tantamount  to  a  drastic  reduction  over  many 
decades,  of  Immigrants  from  countries  which 
have  suffered  most  during  the  last  war. 

May  I  express  the  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
above-named  facts  and  opinions  will  be 
taken  Into  account  by  you  when  new  legis- 
lation Is  considered? 

I  feel  that  the  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  who  lost  their  homelands  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  deserve  our  special  atten- 
tion. Speedy  legislative  action  by  Congress 
will  be  prayed  for  by  these  unwsmted,  un- 
happy, suffering  people  and  will,  undoubt- 
edly, strengthen  the  hopes  and  confldenca 
In  us  of  the  oppressed  nations. 


bill  of  the  following  four  Items: 

1.  Fifteen  thousand  more  displaced  persons 
who  are  still  living  In  Germany  and  were  cov- 
ered by  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  aa  amend- 
ed, but  who  did  not  aucceed  In  immigrating 
to  the  United  SUtea,  because  they  did  not 
obUln  vlaaa  before  January  1.  lOM,  or  were 
unable  to  get  aaauranoe  In  time  to  meet 
the  deadline  of  July  SI.  1981.  According 
to  our  Information  the  Poles  themaelvee 
number  52.000,  of  which  about  8,000  quali- 
fied under  the  1048  Displaced  Persons  Act. 
M  amended,  but  faUed  to  obtain  assurances 
or  visas  In  time. 

2.  Seven  thousand  cx-PoUsh  soldiers  from 
Great  BrlUln,  who  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, merely  because  they  did  not  register  be- 
fore June  16, 1060.  Out  of  the  18.000  visas  al- 
lotted to  this  category  under  said  act,  only 
approximately  11.000  were  profited  from.  In 
view  of  this,  we  believe  that  this  proposi- 
tion or  suggestion  will  not  be  In  any  way  a 
disregard  of  the  intention  of  Congress,  con- 
cerning the  admittance  to  the  United  States 
of  these  18,000  ex-Pollsh  soldiers,  who  fought 
so  bravely  and  gallantly  In  the  last  war,  as 
expressed  In  the  aforesaid  act. 

3.  Section  4  (f)  of  H.  R.  7376,  limits  the 
classification  of  refugees  to  those  who  reside 
in  certain  countries  enumerated  therein. 
We  believe  that  this  shovild  be  changed  to 
Include  all  European  cotmtrles  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  residences  of  all  eligible  refugees. 
(For  Instance,  there  are  many  recent  es- 
capees from  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain presently  In  Sweden.) 

4.  The  definition  of  refugees  as  contained 
In  H.  R.  7376  should  be  changed  to  exclude 
the  condition  "who  has  not  been  firmly  re- 
settled." Our  experience  shows  that  it  Is 
almost  ImiXMslble  to  determine  who  Is  firmly 
resettled   except  In  thoee  cases   where  the 

'  refugee-resident  in  the  foreign  country,  has 
applied  for  citizenship  in  that  country.  The 
use  of  the  above  phrase  In  actual  practice 
makes  It  almost  mandatory  that  the  Ameri- 
can consul  use  his  own  discretion  In  deter- 
ntilnlng  the  question. 

Our  experience  in  the  field  of  Immigration 
and  resettlement,  especially  with  the  Polish 
element,  has  been  gratifying  and  pleasing. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  has  benefited  from 
the  skills,  abilities,  and  cultvire  of  the  new 
Immigrants.  Many  of  them  are  now  fighting 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  Korea  and  are 
giving  an  excellent  accotmt  of  themselves 
as  American  soldiers. 

We.  therefore,  feel  that  the  Poles,  like 
others  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  merit  your 
careful  and  serloxis  consideration,  whatever 
you  accomplish  here  will  Indeed  reach  the 
enslaved  i>eople  there  and  I  hope  yoiir  ver- 
dict will  demonstrate  to  them  that  they 
have  not  been  entirely  forgotten. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  serloxia 
consideration  the  amendments  as  above  out- 
lined and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  act 
favorably  upon  our  recommendations. 


I  Uko  thti  opportunity  lo  anoloM  ft  oom 
ot  a  Btatemant  I  mad*  bator*  tha  Pr«al4ant't 
Commlaslon  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliaa- 
tlon  on  Octobar  1.  lOM.  aa  wall  aa  a  oopy  ot 
the  statement  made  by  Vie*  Praaldant  Manry 
If.  Balaakl  on  behalf  of  the  PolUh  Immigra- 
tion Oommltte  before  Bubcommlttee  No.  I 
of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.  R.  TS7e  on  May  09,  lOM.  The  contents 
of  both  aUtemenU  are  aUU  ot  current  valua 
only  more  urgent. 

The  future  of  thouaanda  of  untortunaU 
refugeea  reata  In  your  handa.  May  God  bleaa 
you  and  Inspire  you  In  all  your  decisions  so 
that  these  people  will  not  be  forgotten  and 
may  become  again  our  active  allies,  thla  tima 
agalnat  communlam. 

RaapactfuUy  youra, 

Rt.  Rev.  Magr.  Pslix  P.  BrnuMT. 

President  o/  tht  FolitK  tmmifntion 

Committtt. 


AddrtM  hf  Janot  A.  Farlty  at  SOtk 
AaniTortary  Basquot  af  Coca-Cola 
BottUaf  Co,    

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

I  or  aLABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 
Friday.  March  20.  19 Si 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Parley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  at  the  50th 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co..  of  Montgomery.  Ala.  The 
address  was  delivered  on  March  12.  1953, 
in  my  home  city  of  Montgomery.  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  Montgom- 
ery on  many  occasions  and  I  always  enjoy 
It.  But  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here 
tonight  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  an  occasion  which  can  hap- 
pen only  once  in  the  lifetime  of  man  or  a 
business — the  marking  of  a  60th  anniver- 
sary. 

In  my  own  lifetime,  I  have  come  away 
from  many  celebrations  such  as  this  im- 
pressed not  so  much  with  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  historic  factors  which  were  dis- 
cussed but  with  the  people  whose  Ingenuity 
and  fortitude  gave  root  and  flower  to  the 
real  meaning  of  why  we  are  here. 

In  Montgomery  the  Coca-Cola  saga  has 
been  written  boldly  In  the  record  pages  of 
a  growing  city — as  It  has  been  etched  Into 
the  progress  of  great  communities  across  the 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world.  Tou, 
my  friends,  are  the  authors,  the  builders, 
the  men  of  vision  and  integrity  who  have 
created  here  a  lasting  monument — a  thriv- 
ing, respected,  and  revered  business — from 
something  so  humble  and  simple  as  a  pleas- 
ant tasting,  wholesome,  nickel,  soft  drink. 

Now  what  does  it  take?  What  magic  power 
must  you  have  to  attain  this  splendid 
achievement?  Perhaps  the  answer  may  be 
found  in  this  basic  concept.  It  may  be  that 
aside  from  your  abiding  faith,  yoxir  busi- 
ness acumen  and  your  merchandising  re- 
sourcefulness, the  formula  for  your  succesa 
Is  contained  In  the  one  word  "character." 
In  the  words  of  the  old  saying : 

"Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit; 
Sow  a  habit  and  you  reap  a  character; 
Sow  a  character  and  you  reap  a  destiny.* 
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I  prarar  %o  ballon  that  r^  art  aot  aa- 
capttonal  loalttaaa,  but  tathat  |ou  art  plain, 
•tralthttonrartU  ltta«haar««l.  Uw-abMiag 
cltlMna— man  with  haaltby  ooaaolanoaa, 
hearty  appaUtaa.  and  good  dlfaaUoa.  with 
cheerful  but  dofiad  determination  to  do  your 
part  in  the  aphera  ot  Ufa  to  which  Ood 
haa  called  you.  It  U  a  trutam  that  no  man 
who  contlnuaa  over  the  yaara  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral 
well*belng  of  the  place  In  which  he  Uvea 
Is  left  long  without  proper  reward.  In  bring- 
ing thU  bualneaa  from  nothing  to  lU  preaent 
Impreaalve  aUtura.  through  tha  trials  and 
vtclaaltudaa  of  more  than  aaven  Umea  the 
normal  Ufa  apan  of  tha  average  American 
corporation,  you  are  daaarvlng  of  reoognl- 
tlon  not  only  by  your  aaaociaUa  but  by  your 
fellow  buUders  of  Montgomary  aa  wall. 

It  la  appropriau  at  thU  Uma,  alao,  for  ma 
to  remind  you  that  deep  In  the  fabric  of 
Coca-Oola'a  mantle  of  auooaaa  la  the  name 
Belllngrath.  To  the  Oooa-Oola  organlaaUon. 
Belllnfratb  la  aynonymoua  with  builder. 
The  Balllnfrath  vlalon  and  Intagrlty  helped 
cement  brioka  ot  aooaptanoa  In  tha  aolld 
foundation  ot  public  oon&danoa  laid  down 
by  tha  parant  company.  Baoauaa  there  are 
men  among  you  In  tha  BaUlnfratta  mold,  the 
trade-mark  Ooca-Oola  and  tha  product  and 
InaUtuUon  which  It  Identl&ea  will  continue 
to  hold  Ita  poaltlon  In  world  favor  and 
renown. 

Just  aa  hara  In  Montgomery,  ao  In  any 
American  city  or  town  the  Coca-Cola  man 
Is  to  his  neighbor  the  personification  of  the 
instltuUon  Itaalf.    Through  his  efforU  and 
through  hU  dedication  to  the  prlndplea  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Coca-Cola  pattern 
of  buslnesa,  this  product  beneflU  and  sus- 
tains and  develops  each  and  all  of  the  com- 
munities In  which  It  U  botUed  and  dUtrlb- 
uted.    In  the  store  and  In  the  village.  In  tha 
city  and  the  NaUon.  Coca-Cola  U  a  buUder. 
In  fact,  to  call  It  a  builder  may  be  some- 
thing of  an  understatement.    Pew  products 
have  had  such  a  dynamic  effect  on  the  whole 
economy  of  the  country.    Because  Its  growth 
ahd  development  have  been  eo  nearly  con- 
current with  your  own.  let  me  refresh  your 
recollection  of  some  of  Its  highlights. 

It  took  61  years  to  sell  the  first  half  bil- 
lion gallons  of  Coca-Cola  sirup,  but  only 
7  years  to  sell  the  second  half  billion.  And 
next  month — sometime  in  April — ^we  will  pass 
the  second  blUlon-gallon  mark.  When  the 
Coca-Cola  BottUng  Co..  of  Montgomery,  came 
Into  being  60  years  ago.  total  daUy  sales  of 
sirup  everywhere  were  only  34.000  gallons 
a  day.  Today  and  every  day,  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  mUlion  gallons  are  moved  out 
from  o\ir  sirup  planU.  Fifty  years  ago  total 
sales  everywhere  were  slightly  more  than 
800.000  drinks  a  day.  In  1963,  In  aU  prob- 
ability, they  will  reach  60  million  drinks  a 
day. 

Thoee  are  dramatic  flgurea.  but  thetr  real 
significance  Uee  not  merely  in  their  else  but 
in  what  they  mean  in  terms  of  people  em- 
ployed and  In  the  wages,  salarlea.  and  dlvl- 
r'ends  they  provide. 

It  Is  good  to  remember  also  that  the  divi- 
sion of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  thla 
drink — among  all  those  who  participate  In 
making  delivery  to  him — is  such  that  every- 
one, from  the  manufacturer  of  the  original 
sirup  to  the  ultimate  retailer  of  the  finished 
beverage,  derives  a  fair  rettim  and  legitimate 
profit  from  doing  so.    This  product  has  en- 
riched   many:    It    has    Impoverished    none. 
Every  retailer  of  Coca-Cola  has  the  comfort- 
ing conscloxisness  that  it  gives  him  a  faster 
turnover,  draws  mwe  people  to  his  door  and 
creates   more   secondary  sales  In   his   store 
than  anything  else  on  his  shelves.    As  for 
the  manufacturer  and  botUer,  the  published 
values  of  the  operatloixs  and  facilities  of  each 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  a  common  and 
basic   Intereat   which    unites   them; — unites 
us— In  a  oomnum  bond.    I  know  o<  no  other 


tnduatrr  tn  wbleh  Iha  maautae%yf«r  and 
tha  prooaaaor.  tha  wholaaalar  and  %&a  r«« 
tallar  have  found  ao  broad  an  area  ot  mu« 
tuaUty  la  thair  aeonomie  lataraat  Th% 
Oooa-Oola  ooaapaay  and  tha  bolUart  o( 
Oooa-Oola  throughout  tha  eouatry  hata 
baan  alnfularly  tortunata  la  thalr  paopla. 
Tou  may  ramambar  tha  banner  dUplayad  not 
ao  long  ago  at  a  oonvantlon  ot  Oooa-Oola 
botUara  that  read:  'The  answer  la  man.** 
There  la  no  quaatlon  in  my  mind  that  1% 
haa  been  men,  and  these  men  have  baan  a 
dedicated  lot.  They  have  not  looked  upon 
their  enterprise  primarily  aa  a  means  ot 
making  a  taat  doUar  on  a  quick  turn.  They 
have  raalatad  the  tempUtlon  to  aklm  tha 
cream  of  swift  proflu.  They  have  been  long- 
term  operators,  building  for  their  communi- 
ties and  for  their  grandchildren.  They  have 
had  an  Institutional  atUchment  and  #prod- 
uot  loyalty  that  U  legendary. 

Aa   another   ouUtandlng    factor   making 
Oooa-Oola  what  It  U.  let  ua  not  overlook  the 
exceptional  syaUm  ot  dlatrlbutlon  that  car- 
rlaa  alrup  through  1.800  Jobbara  to  126.000 
fountain    outleta    and-  through    one-halt 
doMh  parant  bottlara  to  more  than  1,000 
bot tiara  and  from  them  to  more  than  1.600,- 
000   bottling   outlau   all   over   the   United 
SUtes.    Oeographically.  that  ayatam  oovara 
the  Nation  almoat  aa  completely  aa  the  Poat 
Office  Department.    But  the  truly  algnlflcant 
thing  about  It  la  that,  at  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  levela.  It  la  ahot  through  with 
economic  Independence.    One  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  retallera  are  Independent;   100 
percent  of  the  Jobbers  are  Independent:  over 
86  percent  of  the  bottling  plants  are  t^der 
ownership  Independent  of  the  slrup-manu- 
facturlng    company.    There    Is    no    better 
example  of  the  free-enterprise  system  than 
the  mutually  Interested  but  Individually  In- 
dependent    businesses     and     organizations 
which  produce  and  distribute  Coca-Cola. 

What  developed  In  this  country  over  the 
past  60  years  Is  now  repeating  itself  the 
world  around.  The  qualities  that  have 
brought  local  and  national  acceptance  to 
Coca-Cola  here  are  carrying  It  on  toward 
global  popularity. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  Coca- 
Cola  sales  today  In  Manila  are  greater  than 
thoee  In  Chicago;  that  sales  in  Buenos  Aires 
are  the  same  as  those  In  St.  LouU  and  that 
sales  In  Brussels  equal  those  of  Birmingham. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  a  product  such 
as  ours  would  not  lend  Itself  to  the  use  of 
foreign  trade.  But  Just  the  opposite  is  true. 
Exports  of  finished  prodticU,  of  course,  have 
a  uUllty  to  the  foreign  country  receiving 
them.  But  a  greater  value  and  a  greater 
benefit  Is  realized  by  that  country  when  the 
article  of  International  commerce  is  the  kind 
that  generates  a  series  of  secondary  local 
activities.  It  U  In  this  respect  that  Coca- 
Cola  differs  from  many  others.  For  It  stimu- 
lates In  the  foreign  country  a  great  variety 
of  local  management,  local  personnel,  and 
local  materlaL 

A  great  virtue  of  this  product  to  an  over- 
seas country  Is  that  a  minimum  of  Important 
material  galvanized  new  and  supplementary 
domestic    develoiwnents    on    a    widespread 
front.     For  example,  crowns  for  Coca-Cola 
bottles   are   manufactured   In    15   countries 
now;  the  bottle  Itself  In  18  countries.    In  one 
colonial  territory  the  erection  of  a  bottling 
plant  costing  60  mUUon  francs  was  made 
possible  by  the  Importation  of  equipment 
costing  only  $160.    In  another  area,  a  new 
bottling  plant   entaUed   the   buUdlng,  also, 
of  an  Ice  plant,  a  sugar  mlU  and  factories 
to  produce  carbon  dioxide,  caiistlc  soda,  soda 
ash,  cases,  paperboard.  Ice  coolers,  and  bodies 
for  electric  coolers.     When  a  public  official 
welcomed    Coca-Cola    to    Capetown.    South 
Africa,  he  emphasized  that  "with  a  single  ex- 
ception, everything  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  Coca-Cola  la  of  South  African  origin." 


Taa,  vfaaravat  t%  mm,  a%  homa  or  abroad, 

Ooea*0ola  *'baloa|a.'* 
t%  baeomaa  lo  tha  man  oa  tha  atraal  a 

naUva  produol  and  a  eraalor  ot  otbar  aatlta 
produota« 

8o  mvnh  for  tha  hlthllthta  ot  Oooa-Oola. 
Now  let  ma  raturn  to  tha  purpoaa  ot  thla 
gathering  tonight. 

WhUa  travaUng  down  hara  from  New  York, 
Z  got  to  thinking  about  how  olUaa  are  built, 
how  bualnaaaaa  ara  built  and  how  eomplataly 
antwinad  to  tha  almultanaoua  growth  ot  aaoh 
and  how  each  to  Intardapandant^-ona  upon 
the  other.  A  city  atarta  with  a  plot  ot 
ground,  aomatlmaa  by  accident,  aa  when  two 
traUa  eroaa  and  a  email  atora  to  built  to 
accommodate  the  weary  traveler.  Bometlmea 
It  atarta  baoauaa  of  aoma  material  founda* 
tlon  or  bleaalng  of  nature,  auch  aa  a  laka, 
navigable  rivar.  or  good  harbor.  In  tha  be- 
ginning there  to  nothing  but  the  ground,  and 
than  man  oomea.  Be  may  build  a  home  or  a 
atora,  and  then  other  men  come,  and  ya% 
othara,  and  there  ara  added  to  tha  ground 
houaaa  tor  the  people,  and  tha  people  produoa 
the  demand  for  bualneaa,  and  tha  two  grow 
hand  la  hand  from  a  vlUaga  to  a  town  to  a 


olty. 

There  ara  thoaa  In  thto  room  who  ean  fo 
back  to  Montgomery  60  yeara  ago.  Tha 
reason  for  Ita  exlatenoe  waa  that  It  waa  tlrat 
a  village  In  a  fartlla  plain  whara  good  oropa 
oould  be  grown. 

It  furnlahed  a  market  for  tha  produeta.  a 
supply  baae  for  the  area,  and  a  Jobbing  and 
dtotrlbutlon  canter  for  more  than  half  of 
thto  Bute.  It  became  the  caplUl  of  thto 
State.  It  grew  and  flourished  and  for  a  tlma 
became  the  capital  of  a  great  Confederation. 
Htotory  waa  made  here.  A  ^>int  and  an  at- 
moephere  pervaded  that  aet  Montgomery 
apart  to  itself  as  a  great,  thriving  enterprise 
In  a  great,  growing  eectlon  of  the  country. 
It  had  Its  dark  days.  It  rose  from  a  body 
blow.  But  Its  people  had  faith;  they  had 
convictions;  they  had  principles,  and  they 
stood  firm  iae  the  verltlee  of  life. 

And  so.  alao,  did  thto  business.  It  started 
In  a  very  small  and  insignificant  vray.  But 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  commxmity.  it 
partook  of  the  commimlty  spirit.  It  waa 
warmed  by  that  spirit  and  it  caught  step 
with  the  strides  of  the  community.  It  kept 
pace  and  developed  and  grew  as  the  com- 
mxmity grew.  So,  tonight,  in  thto  celebra- 
tion we  mtist  also  pay  high  tribute  to  Mont- 
gomery, to  the  citizens  of  Montgcxnery  and 
to  thto  State,  Alabama,  for  a  climate  In  which 
a  business  of  quality  and  character  could 
flourish  and  for  their  patronage  and  support 
of  thto  business.  On  behalf  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co. — and  I  am  sure  I  also  speak  for  the 
Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co..  I  wish 
to  express  to  Montgomery  and  its  people  oor 
great  thanks  and  deep  gratitude. 

In  the  growth  of  thto  city,  in  the  growth 
of  thto  biulnees  and  In  the  growth  of  the 
men  and  women  of  thto  city,  we  have  the 
miracle  that  to  American,  multiplied  by  in- 
nxunerable  communities  throughout  the 
land — the  miracle  that  had  nuwle  thto  Na- 
tion the  greatest  Nation  on  the  earth.  It  to 
the  obligation  of  thoee  here,  and  of  thoee 
to  f(^low,  to  cling  to  thto  pattern  d  life 
that  had  brought  us  where  we  are  that  we 
may  continue  to  go  ever  forward. 

We  stand  tonight  upon  the  dividing  line 
between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  a 
century.  We  reverently  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  Ood  for  the  past  and  with  hope- 
mi  promise  vralk  forth  upon  sure  ground 
toward  the  future.  And  50  years  from  to- 
day, 8<xne  othw  man  will  be  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  thto  organization  and  to  thto 
city.  And  then  he  will  remind  you.  as  I  do 
tonight,  that  the  past  to  prologue.  And  In 
the  words  of  the  phlloeopher.  he  may  say 
again  to  you:  "BuUd  out  of  the  past;  live 
in  the  present;  work  for  the  future." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  i 

i 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXOOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  20.  1953  \ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  T  have 
received  from  Mr.  Allen  Klein,  of  Mount 
Vernon.  N.  Y.,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  March  9  issue  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  entitled  "Arms  and  Men." 
Mr.  Klein  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
article  will  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be.printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows: 

Asms  and  lizir  i 

(By  Walter  MiUU)  > 

orr  BXASoif  fob  MnACixs 


There  la  considerable  Irony  in  the  story— 
■o  far  as  one  can  disentangle  It  from  the 
beavy  veils  of  suppression,  censorship,  and 
calculated  dlsclosiu-e  which  surround  It — of 
General  Van  Fleet's  appearances  last  •week  be- 
fore the  congressional  committees. 

Some  things  are  reasonably  obTlouB.  There 
were  not  a  few  shrewd  minds  among  the 
politicians  and  the  publicists  who  saw  the 
makings  of  a  usefxil  sensation  in  the  ret\irn 
~of  the  late  commander  of  the  Eighth  Army — 
something  comparable,  perhaps,  to  the  enor- 
mous ICacArthur  uproar. 

Van  Fl«et  was  believed  to  be  critical  of  the 
way  the  Ttuman  administration  (and  its 
appointees  In  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  had 
kept  him  under  wraps.  His  private  letter 
released  during  the  presidential  campaign 
had  Implied  that  Washington  was  ham- 
•tringing  his  efforts  to  replace  American 
soldiers  with  South  Koreans  on  the  battle- 
Uses.  He  had  said  (or  at  least  the  reporters 
>»«<i  thought  that  he  had  said)  that  the 
Eighth  Army  could  certainly  break  the  mili- 
tary stalemate  if  allowed  to  do  so.  He 
wanted  action.  He  wanted  victory.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  an  easy  formula  for  getting  It. 
All  this  looked  moat  promising.  Van  Fleet 
would  blast  the  derelictions  of  the  past  ad- 
zninistratlon  as  the  source  of  our  troubles 
In  Kca^a;  at  the  same  time  he  would  provide 
the  new  ons  with  a  recipe  frar  quick,  victory, 
presiimably  to  be  won  at  little  monetary 
cost  and  mainly  by  the  sacrifice  of  ROK  or 
other  non-American  lives.  It  would  help  a 
lot  of  Congressmen  and  columnists  out  of 
the  complicated  embarrassments  with  which 
Korea  has  continued  to  present  them. 

Then  the  general  reached  Washington  to 
give  his  testimony — and  it  did  not  turn  out 
that  way  at  all.  The  general  left  no  dbubt 
that  he  wanted  •'victory."  and,  indeed,  felt 
that  a  crushing  military  victory  in  Korea  Is 
IndlspensaUe  as  a  foundation  for  any  sound 
solution  of  the  far -eastern  problem.  But  he 
had  no  miraculous  way  of  achieving  it.  He 
had  no  formula  for  leaving  everything  com- 
lortably  to  tlie  South  Koreans  or  the  atomic 
bombs.  So  far  as  one  can  make  out  from 
the  published  scraps  of  what  he  said,  his 
basic  argument  was  the  old,  simple,  and  dis- 
agreeable one — that  we  must  have  victory  In 
Korea  and  that  to  get^  it  we  have  to  fight 
for  it  suad  have  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  It 
with  lives,  blood,  money,  allies,  and  what- 
ever else  It  may  take. 

General  Van  Fleet  Indicated  that  he 
wanted  to  arm  more  South  Koreans.  He 
also  indicated  that  he  wanted  more  ammuni- 
tion, more  American  men.  less  rapid  rotation, 
a  more  offensive  commitment  of  the  forma- 
tions now  In  the  theater.  And  the  one 
specific  recommendation  that  emerged  from 


Us  testimony  was  his  recommendation  to 
raise  the  period  of  draft  service  from  2  to  3 
years.    This  was  probably  the  last  thing  that 
the   Congressmen,   already   nervous   enough 
about  the  Impact  of  the  draft  and  of  defense 
taxation   on   their  constituents,   wanted  to 
hear.    So  they  seized,  instead,  upon  whatever 
It  was  that  the  general  actually  said  about 
the  shortage   in  the   ammunition   supply — 
this,  at  any  rate,  was  something  that  could  be 
Warned  on  somebody  other  than  the  Con- 
gressmen— and  turned  the  whole  testimony 
into   a   department   of   utter   confusion,   in 
which  no  one  knows  what  was  said,   who 
was  responsible,  or  what  there  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for.     Maybe  something  of  this  wlU 
be  clarified  in  this  week's  further  hearings. 
But,  in  the  meanwhile,  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  real  gravamen  of  Van  Fleet's  argu- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  confused  and  lost. 
What  he  has  reaUy  been  saying  is  simply 
that  we  ought  to  fight  out  the  Korean  war 
on  the  ground.     This  is,  of  co\irse.  the  direct 
opposite  of  any  policy  of  "disengagement"; 
it  also  runs  flatly  counter  to  the  whole  pres- 
ent psychology  of  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gressmen    alike.     We    have    not    organized 
either  the  Eighth  Army  or  the  military  sys- 
tem behind  it  to  fight  out  a  war.     In  our 
wars  we  have  drafted  the  whole  manpower 
of  the  country;   we  have  committed  it  for 
the  duration;   we  have  taken  the  heaviest 
casualties  without  a  quiver;  and  have  pinned 
^verjrthing   on  the  expectation   that   maxi- 
mum effort  today  will  bring  victory,  peace, 
and  demobilization  tomorrow. 

Nothing  of  this  attitude  is  present  In  our 
dealings  with  Korea.  We  ask  only  9  months' 
combat  service  of  oior  men.  which  makes 
their  military  success  and  survival  depend- 
ent not  on  victory  but  on  the  passage  of 
time  plus  the  ability  to  avoid  undue  ex- 
posure. We  draft  our  men  for  only  2  years' 
service  with  the  colors  not  because  this  Is 
either  a  sufficient  or  efficient  way  to  build 
a  combat  army  but  because  we  feel  it  is 
the  most  we  can  claim  out  of  a  young  man's 
career  under  a  continuing  military  system; 
not  designed  to  achieve  any  one  victory  and 
surcease  but  to  provide  permanently  over 
many  years  for  training,  guard  duty,  holding 
operations,  and  comparatively  minor  (as  well 
as  probably  reciirrent)  military  emergencies 
like  that  in  Korea. 

The  price  of  the  kind  of  victory  Van  Fleet 
has  been  talking  about  is.  in  the  first  instant, 
a  massive  reversal  in  the  attitudes,  the  psy- 
chology, of  the  Congressmen  themselves  and 
their  constituents.  The  wisdom  of  his  advice 
Is  at  least  open  to  question.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly tending  to  reflect  that  Impatience  and 
bellicosity  which,  as  has  often  been  observed. 
is  apt  to  be  so  much  stronger  at  corps  and 
Army  headquarters  than  in  the  trenches  and 
foxholes.  The  issue  between  the  aU-out. 
offensive  war  now,  and  planning  more  eco- 
nomically for  the  long  pull,  the  recurrent 
holding  actions  and  slow  drain  of  unavoid- 
able casualties,  is  a  difficult  one.  But  it 
is  a  very  real  issue.  And  It  seems  regret- 
table that  when  General  Van  Fleet  brought 
out  its  ugly  outlines,  they  should  have  been 
so  quickly  smothered  and  bliirred  by  the 
statesmen,  whose  last  wish  is  to  face  up  to 
reality. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfiam  P.  Hobby 

iaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TXZAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  20.  1953 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  well  known  that  Texas  people 
feel  a  deep  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  their  fellow  Texans.    When  a  citizen 


of  Texas  rises  in  the  world,  his  friends 
and  neighbors  rejoice  with  him  and  wish 
him  well.  When  two  Texans,  working 
together  in  a  uniqtie  husband-wife  team, 
attain  not  only  success  in  Texas  itself, 
but  ascend  to  national  prominence,  the 
hearts  cA  other  Texans  are  glad. 

It  is  of  such  a  husband  and  wife  team 
I  now  speak.  I  refer  to  William  Pettus 
Hobby,  of  Houston,  former  Governor  of 
Texas,  outstanding  newspaper  publisher, 
tireless  civic  leader,  and  to  his  wife, 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  coworker  with  her 
husband  on  their  newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  enterprises,  wartime  director  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  leader  in  so- 
cial welfare  and  education  work,  and  al 
this  time  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor. 

I  have  mentioned  briefly  the  material 
accomplishments  of  these  two  great 
Texans.  But  it  is  as  a  man  and  a 
woman — as  warm  human  beings — that 
Mr.  William  H.  Gardner,  noted  Texas 
newspapennan,  writes  of  Mr.  And  Mrs. 
Hobby  In  the  March  1953  Issue  of  the 
magazine  Texas  Parade,  published  in 
Austin,  Tex.  The  story  he  writes  is 
moving  and  inspirational  and  deserves 
the  widest  possible  circulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Texas,"  and 
written  by  William  H.  Gardner,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Ma.  AND  Mas.  Texas 

(By  William  U.  Gardner) 

coviaNoa  and  mks.  hobbt  icakz  a  bttsbans- 

WIFE  TEAM   WrrH  FEW  COtTNTEaPAkTS   IH  TH« 
ANNALS   or    HISTORY 

Speaking  at  a  brotherhood  dinner  In 
Houston  several  years  ago,  held  in  tribute 
to  former  Gov.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hobby,  Gov. 
Allan  Shivers  alluded  affectionately  to  ths 
honorees  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Texas. 

It  was  a  flttlng  appellation  for  a  couple 
who  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
aU  Texans,  and  the  warm  regard  cf  the  thou- 
sands who  know  them  personally. 

WUllam  Pettiis  Hobby  and  OveU  Gulp 
Hobby — together  they  form  a  husband-wife 
combination  that  for  ability  and  achievement 
is  unequaled  in  the  history  of  their  native 
State  and  has  few  counterparts  in  the  annals 
of  the  Nation.  Perhaps  the  finest  Ulbute 
that  can  be  paid  them  is  that  they  have 
gained  and  held  high  position  in  business, 
in  politics,  and  In  statecraft  without  ever 
losing  the  simple  humanity,  kindliness,  and 
innate  courts^  that  are  hallmarks  of  tha 
great  In  spirit. 

The  difference  in  their  ages  Is  consider- 
able. He  was  a  noted  editor,  a  newspaper 
publisher  and  governor  of  his  State  while  she 
was  stiU  a  school  girL  Yet  the  deep  and 
abiding  affection  between  them  is  evident 
to  all  who  know  the  Hobbys.  When  they  are 
separated,  he  telephones  her  every  evening 
at  dinner  time.  When  they  are  together 
their  devotion  to  each  other  and  to  their 
two  children  has  a  steadfastness  that  Is 
heart -warnUng,  and  a  bit  old-fashioned  la 
this  day   of    casual   famUy   relationships. 

When  President-elect  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced his  choice  of  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  as 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  mUllons  of 
Texans  felt  a  glow  of  pride,  but  the  proud- 
est of  all  was  her  husband.  He  went  with 
her  to  Washington  to  assume  the  vast  re- 
sponsibility of  her  new  position,  got  her 
settled  in  a  Mayflower  Hotel  suite,  and 
proudly  watched  her  take  the  oath  of  office. 
It  was  the  second  time  Mrs.  Hobby  has  an- 
swered a  high  call  of  duty  to  her  country — 
the  first  being  10  years  ago,  when  she  took 
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command  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  as 
lu  first  director.  With  the  rank  of  colonel 
In  the  Army  of  tm  United  States,  she  di- 
rected the  WAG  throughout  the  war,  and 
won  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  Philippine  Military  Merit  Medal. 

What  manner  of  person  is  Oveta  Hobby, 
this  woman  whose  destiny  has  led  from  a 
prosaic  little  central  Texas  farming  town  to 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Nation?  She  was 
born  Oveta  Gulp  in  Kllleen,  Bell  Gounty,  on 
January  19,  1905.  Her  father  was  L  W.  Gulp, 
lawyer  and  legislator:  her  mother  was  Emma 
Hoover  Gulp.  She  received  an  average  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and  Mary  Hardin 
Baylor  GoUege.  It  is  said  her  interest  In 
government  began  as  a  child  of  10,  when  she 
sUrted  reading  the  CoKoaxasiowAi.  Kecord 
to  her  father. 

From  1935  to  1931  she  held  the  unique 
position,  for  a  woman,  of  parliamentarian  of 
the  Texas  Hovise  of  Representatives.  This 
experience  enabled  her.  some  years  later,  to 
v^lte  "Mr.  Ghalrman."  a  textbook  on  parlia- 
mentary law. 

W.  P.  Hobby  and  Oveta  Gulp  were  married 
on  Febrtiary  23,  1931.  and  she  Joined  him  in 
the  active  management  of  the  Hoxiston  Post, 
a  newspaper  on  which  he  had  received  his 
early  training  and  of  which  he  had  been 
president  since  1924.  She  rose,  step  by  step, 
to  vice  president  of  the  organization.  Their 
eon.  WUllam  Pettus.  now  at  21  a  senior  at 
Rice  InsUtute,  works  3  days  a  week  as  a 
Post  reporter.  Their  daughter,  Jessica.  10, 
Is  attending  school  at  Ghatham  Hall,  Va. 

Mrs.  Hobby  became  a  figure  of  national 
and  international  Importance  in  World  War 
II,  vhen  as  director  of  the  WAG  she  headed 
an  organization  of   127,000  servlcewomen. 

"I  found  them  to  be  a  very  gallant,  gener- 
ous and  charitable  lot  as  far  as  my  mistakes 
were  concerned,"  she  recalU  modestly.    The 
truth   is,   she   molded   the   Women's   Army 
Corps  into  a  vlUl  part  of  our  miUtary  forces, 
whose  contribution  to  victory  was  significant. 
Honors   came   fast   during    and    after   her 
wartime  service.    Three  colleges,  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, Sam  Houston  SUte  Teachers  GoUege 
and  the  University  of  Ghattanooga  conferred 
honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  her 
In  19i3.     In  1950  she  was  made  doctor  of 
humane  letters  by  Bard  GoUege.     Back  of 
her  newspaper  poet  after  the  war,  Mrs.  Hobby 
served  on   the  Hoover  Commission  for  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  and  later  as  board  member  of 
the  Gltlxens  Gommlttee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port.    In  1949  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion.    Her  other  activities  In  the  fields  of 
business.  Journalism,  social  welfare,  charity, 
and  education  are  too  numerous  to  list  here. 
If  one  were  limited  to  a  single  adjective  in 
describing    Mrs.    Hobby's    appearance,    that 
word    would    be    distinguished.      Polished, 
handsome,  poised,  she  is  a  woman  to  com- 
mand attention  by  her  looks  and  her  bearing. 
as  well  as  by  her  razor-keen  mind.    Her  eyes 
are  warm,  candid,  friendly;   her   dark,  im- 
maculately groomed  hair  touched  with  gray. 
She  is  listed  among  the  world's  best -dressed 
women,  with  a  collection  of  hats  that  rivals 
Bedda  Hopper's. 

With  all  her  activities  she  found  time  to 
manage  the  spacious  brick  home  at  No.  2 
Remington  Lane.  In  Houston,  and  give  her 
children  a  mother's  care  and  guidance.  Her 
son  Jokingly  calls  her  "Miss  Prim."  because 
of  her  neatness,  and  her  daxighter  some- 
times complains  of  her  constant  insistence 
on  good  manners.  Wherever  she  goes,  she 
keeps  on  a  table  by  her  bed  a  red,  leather- 
bo\md  book  of  common  prayer. 

Most  people  call  W.  P.  Hobby  governor,  but 
to  E.  H.  Perry  and  other  friends  of  long 
standing  he  is  Will.  He  is  a  son  of  east 
Texas,  bom  at  Moscow,  In  Polk  Goimty, 
March  26,  1878.  His  father  was  Judge  Edwin 
Hobby,  who  served  in  the  Texas  Senate  and 
on  the  Gourt  of  Appeals;  his  mother  was 
Bndora  Adeline  Pettus  Bobbj. 


Law  is  the  stepping  stone  to  politics  for 
most  men.  but  for  W.  P.  Hobby  It  was  Jovu- 
nallsm.  He  became  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
Post  at  17.  One  of  his  friends  and  coworkers 
in  the  newsroom  was  a  fleshy,  dignified  man 
by  the  name  of  William  Sidney  Porter,  whom 
the  WOTld  now  knows  as  O.  Henry.  WlU 
Hobby  rose  rapidly  as  a  newspaperman,  be- 
coming city  editor  and  then  managing  editor 
of  the  Post.  In  1907  he  kecame  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  a 
newspaper  that  he  continued  to  direct  untU 
1931. 

PoUtics  beckoned  and  he  made  a  successful 
race  for  lieutenant  governor  In  1914.  winning 
reelection  without  difficulty  2  years  later. 

In  1917  the  United  SUtes  entered  World 
War  I  and  the  storm  of  the  Ferguson  im- 
peachment broke  over  Texas.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hobby  left  the  senate  rostrum  to 
become  acting  governor  on  Axigust  25,  1917, 
and  a  month  later  to  the  day.  when  Gov- 
ernor Ferguson  was  removed  from  (Ace. 
Hobby  automatically  became  chief  executive 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Some  called  him  "Governor  by  chance," 
but  he  became  Governor  by  the  unmistakable 
wUI  of  the  people  in  1918  when  he  was  elect- 
ed after  a  hard  campaign  by  the  biggest 
majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for  that 
office  in  the  primary.  He  was  the  youngest 
chief  executive  of  the  SUte,  up  to  that 
time. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Hobby  ad- 
ministration form  an  impressive  chapter  in 
Texas  history.  As  Governor,  his  paramount 
responsibility  was  guiding  the  State  through 
the  war.  but  he  also  initiated  Improvements 
and  reforms  that  are  stlU  landmarks  of  State 
government.  He  vitalized  the  highway  de- 
partment and  in  this  respect  could  be  called 
the  father  erf  the  Texas  highway  system. 
He  created  the  board  of  control  and  intro- 
duced, the  budget  system  into  State  affsOrs. 
He  caUed  the  leglslatvue  into  special  ses- 
sion to  give  financial  aid  to  drouth-stricken 
farmers.  During'  Governor  Hobby's  admin- 
istration women  gained  the  right  to  vote 
In  Texas,  and  the  compulsory  education  and 
free  textbook  laws  were  passed. 

At  the  end  of  his  term,  GovemOT  Hobby 
again  became  active  as  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  a  leader  in  civic  affairs.  His 
successor.  Gov.  Pat  Neff.  appointed  ^m 
a  member  of  the  first  board  of  Texas  Tech- 
nological GoUege,  and  he  was  Instrumental 
in  the  founding  and  early  development  of 
the  school  at  Lubbock.  His  Interest  in 
better  highways  was  unflagging  and  he  head- 
ed the  highway  committee  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Governor  Hobby  is  much  sought  after  as  a 
toastmaster  and  public  speaker.  He  pos- 
sesses a  sharp  and  ready  wit,  which  is  all  the 
more  effective  for  being  masked  by  a  grave 
countenance.  Those  who  know  him  are  weU 
aware  that  his  laconic  speech  and  grult 
demeanor  hide  a  great  mind  and,  more  im- 
portant, a  great  and  iinderstanding  heart. 

So  we  have  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Texas. 
Together  they  epitomize  the  character,  the 
Integrity,  the  enterprise,  and  the  brother- 
hood that  are  traditional  with  this  State, 
and  its  people. 


Torrey,  secretary  of  the  Senate,  State  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  Sen- 
ate resolution  relating  to  prices  of  farm 
products. 
The  letter  and  resolution  follows: 
State  or  Miknxsota, 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  February  10.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Rot  W.  Warn, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sol:   Piu-suant  to  Senate  action  today,  X 
am  transmitting  herewith  senate  resolution 
relating  to  prices  of  farm  products. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

H.  Y.  ToasxT, 
Secretary  o/  the  Senate. 

Senate  resolution  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  and  Minne- 
sota Members  of  Congress,  to  reenact  leg- 
islation to  alleviate  steadily  falling  prices 
of  farm  products 

Whereas  selling  prices  of  farm  products 
generally  have  fallen  drastically  during  the 
past  year;  and 

Whereas  prices  of  farm  machinery  and 
supplies,  as  well  as  tax  burdens,  are  rapidly 
Increasing;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  Indication  of  relief  In 
a  market  controlled  by  many  forces,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  over  which  tha 
farmer  has  no  control;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  and  assist  farmers  svifferlng 
from  sudden  and  drastic  market  changes: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  That  this  situation  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Minnesota  Members 
of  Congress,  vrlth  the  request  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  alleviate  declining 
prices  of  farm  products;  be  it  fvu-ther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  of  the 
United  States,  and  Minnesota  Members  of 
Congress. 

Adopted  February  10,  1953,  by  the  Senata, 
State  of  Minnesota. 

H.T.  Toaarr, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  St.  Paui, 
Minn, 


Prices  of  Fann  Prodocb 


Boreancracy  Fiods  a  Way  To  CrcamTeat 
tiie  Presideat — Stafferkf  Blow  to 
Hoover  Commissioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MZMKCSOrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  12,  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Bscoai).  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  lujarois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  at  the  prospect  of  the  con- 
solidation into  a  new  department  with 
Cabinet  status  of  the  many  good  and 
necessary  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare. 

I  have  supported  all  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion measures  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  along  the  lines  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. In  the  81st  Congress  I  voted  for 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  27  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  department  of  health. 
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edueaUon  and  security— see  roncall  197, 
CoNGMBSiONAL  R«co«D,  volume  96,  part 
7,  page  9864.  This  plan  was  presented 
by  President  Truman.  It  did  not  become 
effective  becavsse  of  the  opposition  of 
Republicans  who  put  politics  in  priority 
to  ectHiomy  and  efBciency. 

President  Eisenhower's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  Is  substantially  a  copy  of 
President  Tnmian's  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  27.  If  Is,  as  one  would  expect,  built 
on  more  expensive  lines.  It  will  not  ef- 
fect as  much  real  economy.  But  aside 
from  these  details  and  the  trimmings  it 
is  the  Truman  plan. 

Yesterday  we  witnessed  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  a  performance  which 
would  have  caused  P.  T.  Bamum  to  turn 
green  with  eary.    Never  in  one  place  and 
at  one  time  had  so  many  persons  been 
turning  somersaults.     It  was  a  spectacle 
so  dazzling  and  bewildering  that  all  af- 
ternoon I  did  not  notice  one  person  leave 
the  galleries.    It  was  an  acrobatic  mas- 
terpiece.   Being  of  a  charitable  char- 
acter, I  could  not  escape  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.    There  were  so  many 
hard  words  that  had  been  said  against 
Truman's  plan  less  than  3  years  ago  that 
to  eat  them  all  and  at  one  swallow  caused 
more  gulping  than  could  have  been  com- 
fortable.   I  want  to  make  one  exception. 
There  may  have  been  others,  but  the  sea 
of    somersaulting   Republicans   was   so 
dense  that  I  could  see  only  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason],  who  on  the 
Republican  side  wm  not  doing  a  hand- 
spring.   The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had 
been  against  the  plan  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress, and  he  almost  alone  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  was  still  against  the  plan.    I 
did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  In  the 
81st  Congress,  nor  did  I  agree  with  him 
yesterday,  but  I  did  admire  his  consist- 
ency.   It  w«LS  the  only  sign  of  consist- 
ency from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
came  to  my  attention  all  afternoon. 

Unfortunately,  the  rollcall  vote  yester- 
day was  not  on  President  Eisenhower's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  To  the  con- 
trary it  was  an  attack  from  the  rear,  ac- 
companied by  the  plimging  in  of  daggers 
even  while  sweet  and  caressing  words 
were  being  honeyed  in  seduction. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  this  was  not 
a  vote  on  President  Eisenhower's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1.  It  was  a  vote  on 
^  a  resolution  which  would  furnish  a  prece- 
dent entirely  to  strip  President  Eisen- 
hower of  the  necessary  authority  to 
combat  the  power  of  bureaucracy  In  re- 
organizing Federal  Government  in  the 
direction  of  real  ectmomy  and  true 
efficiency. 

President  Eisenhower  is  not  of  my 
X)arty,  but  he  is  my  President.  I  want 
him  to  have  the  same  full  scope  of  au- 
thority enjoyed  by  President  Truman  In 
the  matter  of  reorganizations.  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  effective  65  percent 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.  I  believe  that  President 
Eisenhower  will  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
complete  the  job.  He  cannot  accomplish 
all  that  the  American  people  expect  in 
that  direction  If  his  hands  are  tied.  As 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Presi- 


dent over  to  the  mercy  of  the  bureau- 
crats. ^^ 
I  voted  on  Pebrusuy  3, 1953.  to  require 
a  constitutional  majority  of  the  House 
membership  for  the  overriding  of  any  of 
the    President's    reorganization    plans. 
That  was  a  vote  for  the  President  and 
against  the  bureaucrats.    Yesterday  I 
again   voted    with    the   President   and 
against  the  bureaucrats.    The  people  in 
my  district,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
Ucans.  are  demanding  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency.   I  think  they  know  as  weU  as 
anyone  here  that  no  President  can  make 
effective  the   recommendations  of   the 
Hoover  Commission  unless  he  is  scot  free 
of  pressure  influences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form my  constituents  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  of  the  manner  in  which 
yesterday  the  bureaucrats  maneuvered 
themselves  in  position  to  hamstring  the 
future  reorganization  plans  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

In  less  than  2  weeks  the  President's 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  have  been  up  for  a  vote  in  this 
body.  Most  of  the  Democrats  were  for 
the  plan  because  it  was  substantially  the 
Truman  plan  for  which  they  voted  in  the 
81st  Congress.  Most  of  the  Republicans 
were  committed  to  it  because  what  had 
been  black  when  labeled  Democratic  be- 
came lily  white  vmder  Republican  label- 
ing. The  vote  agSilnst  the  plan  would 
have  been  negligible. 

But  the  plan  was  not  permitted  to 
come  before  the  House  in  the  usual  way. 
Instead  a  resolution  was  offered  to  make 
the  plan  effective  10  dajrs  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution  "notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quoting  the  last  11 
words.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  dis- 
cern the  joker  in  the  woodpile.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949,  as  amend£!d,  a  plan  submitted  by 
the  President  cannot  be  amended.  The 
Congress  can  reject  It  entirely,  but  It 
caimot  tinker  with  it,  deleting  here  and 
supplementing  there.  In  other  words, 
the  bureaucrats  are  without  the  means 
of  remolding  the  plan  to  suit  their  tastes, 
of  leaving  in  the  form  and  extracting  the 
substance. 

Now  by  the  devise  of  a  resolution  mak- 
ing the  plan  effective  earlier  by  a  few 
weeks  than  would  happen  In  the  usual 
course  a  way  has  been  found  to  give  back 
to  the  bureaucrats  an  opportimlty  to  use 
their  pressure  influence  In  tinkering  with 
the  President's  plans.  While  a  plan  can- 
not be  amended,  a  resolution  of  the  sort 
the  House  passed  yesterday  can  be 
amended.  As  the  resolution  relates  to  a 
specified  plan  amendments  to  any  part 
of  the  plan  are  In  order.  This  was  the 
ruling  by  the  parliamentarian  yesterday. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dawson  1  in  the  service  he 
rendered  the  country  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  made  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
were  voting,  not  on  the  question  of 
whether  a  new  department  with  Cabinet 
status  should  be  created,  but  on  a  pro- 
cedure which  could  mean  the  death  blow 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 


Trftole  to  Dr.  F.  D.  Pattcrton,  of 
Tuskcgec  Instkate 

EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

I         or  ai,ft»*iit 
nf  THE  SaWATE  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATE3 
Friday.  March  20,  1953 

Mr.  FTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Another  Great  Tuskegee 
Leader,"  published  In  the  Montgomery 
News,  of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  of  March  13, 
1953.  The  editorial  deals  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  P.  D.  Patterson,  the  third 
president  .of  the  Tuskegee  InsUtute,  of 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

ANOTHca  Obkat  TosKUn  Lbaosb 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  estab- 
lished a  lofty  example  and  tradition  of  lead- 
ership. The  second  president.  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Uoton.  followed  that  example  well  and  added 
his  own  notable  part  to  that  tradition.  Dr.  • 
P.  D.  Patterson,  the  third  president,  who 
soon  will  give  up  that  post  to  take  up  other 
work,  has  been  a  fitting  successor  of  the  two 
other  Tuskegee  educators,  extending  this  re- 
markable line,  deepening  its  tradition,  mak- 
ing his  own  highly  constructive  and  creative 
contribution  to  a  distinguished  record  of 
service  going  back  more  than  70  years  to  the 
founding  of  Tuskegee  in  1881. 

Dr.  Patterson  has  been  president  for  18 
years,  having  been  a  member  of  the  facility 
for  7  prior  years.  He  will  resign  June  1,  but 
it  Lb  understood  he  will  continue  at  his  post 
until  his  successor  is  named.  He  will  become 
educational  director  for  the  Phelps-Stokea 
Fund,  which  carries  on  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  youths  of  Negro  and  other  minor- 
ity groups  in  America  and  Africa. 

The  exceptional  opportunities  for  service 
which  be  sees  in  the  position  he  wUl  assume 
were  stressed  by  Dr.  Patterson  as  one  of  the 
major  reasons  tor  his  decisioiL  His  age.  his 
long  tenure  at  Tuskegee,  and  famUy  con- 
siderations also  were  mentioned. 

Dr.  Patterson's  departure  wUl  mean  a  se- 
Tere  loss  for  Tuskegee  and  for  Alabama  and 
the  South.  He  has  given  himself  and  his 
exceptional  capacities — of  scholarship,  of 
Judgment,  of  executive  administration,  and 
of  progressive  initiative — with  uiu-emltting 
devotion  and  ceaseless  energy  to  the  basic 
cause  of  education.  His  work,  of  course,  has 
centered  In  Tuskegee.  but  It  has  not  been 
confined  to  that  field  and  its  Influences  and 
achievements  have  spread  far. 

He  is  a  founder  and  president  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  a  movement  which  has 
raised  $20,000,000  In  the  last  10  years  for  31 
private  Negro  colleges. 

He  has  served  his  own  people  with  rare 
fidelity  and  ability  and  effectiveness.  And 
In  serving  education  and  his  own  people,  he 
has.  of  course,  served  all  people  in  funda- 
mental ways. 

He  has  been  and  Is  a  wise  counselor  and 
constructive  worker  in  the  difficult  field  of 
racial  relations,  clearly  seeing  and  concen- 
trating on  primary  objectives  of  Justice,  good 
will,  and  enlightenment. 

Dr.  Patterson  wiU  be  sorely  missed  In  Ala- 
bama, but  he  surely  will  maintain  his  special 
concern  in  Tuskegee  and  the  South  and  his 
work  will  continue  to  be  substantially  felt 
in  this  region.    As  for  the  Institute  Itself. 
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we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  making  bis  own 
decision.  Dr.  Patterson  was  confident  that 
its  great  program  would  continue  to  advance 
undei  competent  new  leadership. 


Sacramenia  Umaiapal  Utility  Dutrict 
Power  Contract 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS,  JR. 

or  cAuroBKiA 
IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  19.  1953 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  has  been  bandied 
about  the  State  of  California  and  appar- 
ently has  fhiaJly  reached  some  persons 
here  tn  Washington  relative  to  a  con- 
tract recently  entered  Into  between  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Municipal  Utility  District  provid- 
ing for  Shasta  Dam  power  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utili- 
ty District  for  the  next  40  years.  The 
price  being  paid  by  the  Sacramento  Mu- 
nicipal Utility  District  for  this  power  is 
the  same  price  presently  being  paid  by 
ttve  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  for  power 
from  the  same  source. 

I  liave  never  run  across  any  expres- 
sion of  concern  that  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Bureau  and  the  Pacific  Gas  tt 
Electric  Co.  destroyed  the  financial  In- 
tegrity of  the  Central  Valley  project,  but 
from  the  moment  the  contract  between 
the  Bureau  and  SMUD  was  signed  an 
immediate  barrage  of  protests  arose. 
The  ttne  followed  In  almost  every  in- 
stance was  to  the  effect  that  the  financial 
structure  of  the  project  was  b^ng  under- 
mined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Rccoks  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  dealing  with  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  House : 

CowcaxsoiCAN  la  XJmirTomuwD  On  SMUD 
Powia  CotrnACT 

Two  Oongreasmen  wbOHC  records  are  any- 
thing but  friendly  to  Ck>v«mment  power 
projects  state  they  are  set  to  ask  some 
questions  about  the  Reclamation  Biireau's 
electric  contract  with  the  Sacramento  liu- 
nielpal  UUUty  District. 

This  oonUact  was  signed  December  11  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chaft- 
man  and  will  etuible  SMUD  to  buy  power 
from  the  Bureau  at  raten  about  17  percent 
under  what  the  district  \b  paying  tiM  Padfle 
Oas  St  Electric  Co. 

How  strong  a  defense  ot  the  contract  will 
be  made  by  the  (M-esent  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Douglas  McKay  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  it  is  crystal  clear  th:vt  the  agreemesi  is 
legal  and  is  sound  so  far  as  the  economics  ot 
the  Central  Valleys  project  is  concerned. 

.Congressman  John  P.  SaTi.oa  (Republi- 
can), of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  declared 
openly  he  would  scrap  plans  for  all  proposed 
Government  projects,  ssid  he  is  convinced 
the  Central  Vallcn  project  wiU  be  selling 
power  to  SMUD  at  rates  l>elow  cost. 

SATLoa  did  not  say  wb*}  or  what  conTlnced 
him.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

SMUD  was  given  no  bargain  basement  rate 
by  the  Bureati.  The  district  wUl  get  power 
from  CVP  at  exactly  the  same  basic  rat*  at 


which  the  Bureau  is  selling  Shasta  power  to 
the  Pacific  Oas  *  Electric  Co. — ^to  whldi  no 
one  has  objected.  Moreover,  this  rate  is  high 
enough  to  pay  ba^^k  the  Government's  ap- 
propriation for  the  jKxwer  features  ot  the 
project  at  3  percent  interest  and  to  retiun  a 
large  profit  to  subsidize  irrigation.  This  |i 
not  a  mere  hope  but  is  based  on  definite  ex- 
perience with  the  project's  operation. 

Thus  to  say  power  is  being  sold  at  less  than 
cost  is.  on  the  record.  Just  not  so. 

Baylor  further  said  he  has  no  objection  to 
the  Government  seUing  power  to  public  agexk- 
des  but  is  opposed  to  Government  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  to  haul  power  to 
such  an  agency  200  miles  away  while  nearby 
Redding  is  getting  her  power  from  a  private 
company. 

Here  again  Saylor  is  abysmally  mlsln- 
fc»ined. 

In  the  first  place  no  Oovemment  trans- 
mission line  is  to  be  buitt  to  haul  Shasta 
power  to  Sacramento.  It  will  be  carried  over 
P.  O.  ft  E.  lines  under  a  wheeling  arrange- 
ment to  which  this  power  company  agreed  in 
order  to  thwart  Government  construction 
of  a  transmission  line. 

Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
been  ready  to  serve  Redding  with  power  but 
proposals  for  the  city  to  buy  Shasta  energy 
have  been  defeated  at  least  partially  through 
campaign  activities  of  the  P.  G.  &  B. 

Baylor's  companion  in  questioning  the 
8MUD  contract  is  Noaais  Poulsom  (Republi- 
can) of  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  two  said  they  will  Interrogate  the  In- 
terior Department  as  to  who  the  preferred 
cxistomers  are  for  power  from  Government 
projects. 

There  is  no  preference  Insofar  as  rates  or 
any  special  conditions  are  concerned,  except 
that  public  agencies  h&ve  first  call  on  the 
publicly  generated  power.  That  U  how  it 
should  be. 

And  the  best  proof  that  private  companies 
are  not  being  discriminated  against  is  pro- 
vided in  the  fact  they  are  getting  more  than 
half  of  the  power  already.  Is  it  Satloe's  and 
PouLsoif 's  desire  to  see  they  get  It  all? 


XCIX — ^App.' 
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CUiMsc  NatioBalists  m  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NTW  JXKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESXNTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  9.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
observation  of  a  Korean  ROK  officer  on 
the  wisdom  of  using  Chinese  Nationalists 
in  K(M-ea  against  Chinese  Cktmmunlsts  Is 
eited  thus: 

Why  should  we  use  Korea  as  a  battle- 
ground for  the  Chinese  to  continue  their 
dvU  war? 


Tax  Fifht  Contiiraes  and  Hat  Never 
Ceased 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THB  HOUSB  C^  RKPRZEKNTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  18, 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  stories  cimied  by  the  i^ess  over 


the  country  would  convey  the  Impression 
to  the  public  Interested  In  Individual 
income-tax  reduction  as  proposed  In  my 
bill,  H.  R  1,  that  I  have  given  up  the 
fight  for  its  enactment.  I  can  assure 
the  public  that  the  fight  has  only  Just 
begim  and  that  there  will  be  no  relaxa- 
tion in  my  efforts  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion enacted  into  law  to  carry  out  the 
promise  of  the  candidates  on  the  issue  of 
tax  reduction  and  the  elimination  of 
waste  In  Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  a  telegram  which 
I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  George  J. 
Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business.  352 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  am  also  including  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend a  release  Issued  by  me  from  my 
office  today.  March  20.  1953.  as  follows: 

WASRmCTON.  D.  C,  MartOi  20, 1953. 
Hon.  DamiL  Rkbd, 

Chairman.  Hotiae  Ways  and  Means  Com" 
mittee. 

New  House  Office  Building: 

As  I  said  to  you  this  mco-ning,  my  sincere 
friend.  I  have  never  known  you  to  run  away 
from  a  fight  in  the  many  years  I  have  known 
you  on  the  Hill,  and  I  still  believe  you  are 
going  to  carry  this  flgbt  for  reduction  in 
taxes  that  Is  long  overdue  In  the  interest  of 
the  American  publle.  I  sm  not  alone  ex- 
pressing my  personal  views  on  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  act  immediately  on  H.  B.  1. 
My  position  is  confirmed  as  vice  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Biisiness,  due  to  a  Nationwide  poll  made  re- 
cently of  our  entire  membership,  all  Inde- 
pendent business  and  professional  men.  and 
the  poll  reaching  in  excess  of  100,000.  The 
result  of  this  Nationwide  poll  coming  from, 
independent  business  and  professional  men 
discloses  72  percent  for  the  bill,  23  percent 
against,  B  percent  no  vote.  These  expressed 
views  coming  frc»n  the  grass  roots  of  this 
Nation  are  a  definite  indication  what  is  in 
the  blinking  and  demands  of  the  Amolcan 
public  Your  constructive  action,  purely  as 
a  benefit  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion through  the  adoption  of  this  long  over- 
due legislation  will  bring  about  the  need  for 
the  Government  to  spend  within  their  in- 
come. Tou  are  rendering  a  great  service  to 
the  future  of  America.  God  bless  you  that 
you  must  carry  on  the  fight.  You  are  privi- 
leged to  make  fuU  use  of  this  message. 
Geobcs  J.  BUBQEa, 

Vice  President.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

Mabcr  20,  1953. 

Chairman  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  today  Issued  the  following 
statement : 

"TTie  morning  newspapers  Indicate  clearly 
that  remarks  I  made  yesterday  at  a  press 
conference  were  unintentionally  miscon- 
strued. Consequently,  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  have  not  capitiilated  in 
the  tax-reduction  fight.  I  do  not  compro- 
mise on  matters  of  principle.  In  my  code 
a  promise  made  Is  a  promise  to  be  kept,  and 
I  am  sure  this  Is  the  code  of  every  Repub- 
lican In  Congress. 

"There  are  three  recognized  parliamentary 
procedures  for  bringing  H.  R.  1  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  consideraxion : 

"I.  A  clearance  from  the  Committee  on 
Bules; 

"2.  A  petition  signed  by  218  Members  dis- 
charging the  Rules  Conunlttee;  or 

"3.  The  prerogative  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  call  the  meas- 
ure up  on  the  floor  upon  recogniti<xi  by  the 
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•^  had  decided  to  vue  thla  third  method, 
but  a  canvass  of  the  membership  of  the 
Hovise  convinced  me  that  the  bUl  would  be 
riddled  with  amendments  providing  tax  re- 
lief for  special  groups  which  would  have  de- 
feated my  purpose  in  providing  relief  for  all 
the  people.  I  have,  therefore,  abandoned 
thla  approach,  but  I  shall  continue  to  seek 
•  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee  and.  11 
necessary,  I  may  feel  compelled  to  resort  to 
method  No.  2.  namely,  a  discharge  petition. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  In  the  very  near 
future  the  Rules  Cksmmlttee  and  the  Hoxise 
leadership  will  see  their  way  clear  to  grant 
a  rule  on  H.  R.  1  and  thereby  make  It  un- 
necessary for  me  to  precipitate  the  Issue  by 
utilizing  the  discharge-petition  procedure. 

•The  Republican  Party  won  the  last  elec- 
tion on  the  Issues  of  Korea,  high  taxes,  and 
Government  waste.  Pledges  were  made  by 
our  candidates  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
to  reduce  taxes  and  cut  Oovemment  spend- 
ing. If  we  do  not  carry  out  these  pledgw 
during  this  Congress,  we  will  have  sold  the 
people  down  the  river  and  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  that  we  will  continue  to  merit  their 
confidence  and  support.  Some  of  them  are 
bound  to  wonder  If  we  have  not  kidnaped  the 
Mew  and  Fair  Deal  pblloeopby  of  'spend  and 
•pend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect.' 

•Oiet  me  reiterate:  I  have  not  surrendered 
to  anyone  in  the  taz-reductlon  battle.  X 
•ball  flgbt  more  vlgorotwly  than  ever  to  ful- 
fill the  pledges  of  tli*  Bepubllcan  Party.** 


HbAw  Natioulism  Momtt  m  Freack 
NorthAfrka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OV  IOWA 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  March  20,  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Native  Nationalism  Moimts  in 
French  North  Africa."  written  by  Egou 
Kaskeline.  and  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  March  16.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Nativx  Nationalisic  Moumts  nr  FkXNC^ 

NOXTH  AnucA 

(By  Egon  Kaskellne) 

In  French  North  Africa  an  uneasy  truce 
has  followed  last  year's  rioting. 

The  French  have  not  succeeded  in  placat- 
ing native  nationalism  In  either  Tunisia  or 
Morocco.  In  both  countries  nationalist 
leaders  reject  the  program  of  limited  polit- 
ical reforms  offered  by  the  French  adminis- 
tration. 

Bey  Sldl  Mohammed  el  Amln  Pasha,  nomi- 
nal ruler  of  Tunisia,  has  signed  a  reform 
decree  calling  for  new  municipal  elections, 
but  declares  that  he  acted  under  d\ires8. 
The  French  threatened  to  deport  members 
of  his  family  if  he  did  not  sign.  The  Neo- 
Destoxir  and  other  nationalist  groups  an- 
nounce they  will  boycott  the  election  be- 
cause the  new  law  gives  votes  to  French 
colonists  who  are  not  Tunisian  citizens. 

Bitter  feeling  against  the  French  seemA  to 
be  on  the  increase.        '  I 

SULTAM    BOUW    OTTT  ' 

In  Morocco.  Sultan  Sldl  Mohammed  Ben 
Toussef  continues  to  hold  out  against  French 
pres£\u-e.    He   refuses   to  sign  any   reform 


decree  that  Is  similar  to  that  accepted  by 
his  Tunisian  colleague.  He  anoimces  he  will 
withhold  his  signature  as  long  as  his  nation- 
alist collaborators  are  kept  in  captivity  by 
the  French. 

However,  In  a  recent  letter  to  French  Pree- 
Ident  Aurlol,  the  Sultan  Indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
French  Government  In  order  to  replace  the 
present  protectorate  with  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  two  countries. 

This,  however,  asks  much  more  than  even 
the  most  liberal-minded  French  statesmen 
are  willing  to  grant.  A  political  alliance 
between  France  and  Morocco  Implies  French 
recognition  of  Morocco  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
Home  rule  for  the  Moroccans  Is  the  major 
Issue  on  which  French  and  Moroccans  ar« 
deadlocked. 

coMiruinsT  roacs  oiows 
Meanwhile  the  forces  of  conununlsm  are 
seen  to  be  growing  stronger. 

Oen.  Augustln  Oulllaume,  French  resident 
general  In  Morocco,  accuses  the  Istlqlal  (In- 
dependence) Party,  major  nationalist  group 
In  the  protectorate,  of  having  concluded  a 
cloee  working  alUaoce  with  the  Communists. 
Communists,  he  declares,  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  revolt,  although  they  kept 
out  of  actual  rioting. 

Such  French  accusations  may  be  aimed 
In  part  at  making  the  natlonaiuts  unpopular 
with  public  opinion  in  the  United  State*. 
But  unbiased  observers  also  believe  that 
Communist  propaganda  has  mad*  consider- 
able headway  in  tbe  protectorate.  Commu- 
nist agents  reportedly  are  numerous  in 
Morocco,  coming  In  from  Algeria  and  the 
Spanish  aone  of  Moroeeo. 

By  arresting  the  nationalist  Istlqlal  lead- 
en, most  of  them  members  of  the  non- 
Communist  native  upper  class,  the  French 
administration  actually  may  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Conununlsts  to  take  over 
the  nationalist  movement. 

MOOSaATS  BAKirXD 

The  situation  is  not  very  different  In 
Tunisia  whore  nationalist  Neo-Destour  leader 
Habib  Boiirguiba.  a  moderate  in  his  poUt- 
Ical  objectives,  has  been  banned  while  the 
antl-Conunimlst  trade  union  leader  Ferhad 
Hached  was  assassinated  perhaps  by  a  ter- 
rorist gang  of  French  colonial  dlehards. 

France's  failure  to  make  friends  among 
the  more  progressive  and  more  moderate 
groupe  among  the  north  African  nationalists 
is  brought  Into  the  limelight  by  recent  ^e- 
velc^ments  among  industrial  labor  there. 

Irving  Brown,  European  representative  of 
American  labor  unions  In  Europe  and  a 
fervent  antl-Conununlst,  recently  pointed 
out  that  most  north  African  labor  leaders 
have  been  strongly  anti-Communist  in  the 
past. 

raxNCH  sttVB  tnnoivs 

Native  trade  unions,  however,  have  been 
constantly  snubbed  by  the  French.  In  Mo- 
rocco, for  Instance,  formation  of  native  trade 
unions  still  is  prohibited  by  law.  All  Mo- 
roccan trade  unionists  are  affiliated  with 
French  trade  xmlons.  mostly  to  the  Com- 
munist-led General  Confederation  of  Labor 
(CGT).  Yet  24  of  the  26  native  members  of 
the  Moroccan  executive  council  of  the  CGT 
have  declared  themselves  opponents  of  com- 
munism. 

It  has  been  a  standing  complaint  on  the 
part  of  north  African  labor  leaders  that 
the  French  administration  has  rejected  offers 
to  collaborate.  France  provided  extensive 
credits  for  Industrial  developments  in  north 
Africa  but  failed  to  Impose  on  the  Indvis- 
trlallsts  any  obligation  to  Improve  working 
ccoidltlons.  In  Casablanca.  Morocco's  most 
important  Industrial  center,  native  wagea 
are  as  low  as  $24.64  a  month. 

New  hoiuing  projects  Initiated  by  the 
French  failed  to  solve  the  native  housing 


problem.    Thotisands  of  native  workers  con- 
tinue living  In  tin-can  cities. 

Today  north  African  labor  seems  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  hope  of  Improving  its 
lot  under  French  rule  and  to  be  moving  Into 
the  extremist  camp. 


Termiiul  Leave  Statait  of  Govenuieat 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19.  19Si 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mall 
increasingly  reflects  the  disturbed  feeling 
of  many  of  our  Government  career  em- 
ployees over  the  numerous  rumors 
spreading  over  our  country  from  Wash- 
ington— rumors  which  tend  to  be  dla- 
turbing  to  the  career  employee  because 
they  woiild  indicate  a  desire  to  weaken 
the  rights  and  the  protection  afforded 
the  Government  worker. 

Of  the  many  letters  received  by  me 
one  touches  upon  tbe  matter  of  leave 
payments  in  a  most  reasonable  and  flu- 
ent manner.  For  obvious  reasons  I 
withhold  the  name  of  my  constituent 
who  signs  the  letter.  The  text  of  this 
letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  as  follows: 

I  am  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation here  In  Sacramento.  All  employees 
are  quite  worried  and  upset  over  the  Bouse 
Appropriation  Committee's  stand  on  ter- 
minal or  lump-sum  leave. 

The  public  and  Congress  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  thU  affects  every 
Government  worker,  whether  he  be  Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  Every  worker  U  proud 
that  he  has  some  annual  leave  saved  that 
he  can  fall  back  on.  They  saved  it  for  the 
most  part  during  the  war  years  when  we 
worked  6  days  a  week  and  taking  oC  leave 
was  frowned  upon. 

The  present  system  of  leave  is  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  one  used  prior  to  1»44.  Be- 
fore that  time  when  an  employee  left  the 
Government  service,  he  merely  left,  but  he 
remained  on  the  payroll  until  his  leave  waa 
used  up— and  during  that  time  that  he  wae 
still  on  the  payroll,  he  accumulated  more 
annual  leave.  In  that  manner  he  gained 
from  8  to  6  days  extra  pay.  after  he  had  left 
the  service.  Under  the  present  system  he  is 
paid  In  full  as  ctf  his  last  day  on  duty  and 
no  further  leave  accumulated. 

Government  employees  have  no  imemploy- 
ment  compensation,  and  why  shouldn't  they 
be  paid  If  they  are  willing  to  cut  short  their 
vacation  time — usually  at  the  request  at 
their  supervisors? 

There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to 
the  legality  of  lump-sum  leave  paymenU 
by  the  auditors  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  thousands  of  rulings  regarding 
such  payments  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  so  apparently  there 
was  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  law 
on  his  part. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  keep 
me  Informed  on  this  matter.  I  have  served 
the  Bureau  loyally  and  falthfvilly,  however, 
if  a  law  is  to  be  passed  abolishing  leave,  not 
allowing  us  to  collect  cash  for  ovu  leave  in 
the  event  the  promised  cut  in  personnel 
takes  place,  I  want  to  quit  before  it  happens, 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  speaking  for  thou- 
sands, who  feel  exactly  as  I  do. 
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Tke  IJmcj  of  WorU  GoveruMiil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WUCON  UN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSCNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  18, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  William  Heiiry 
Chamberlin.  which  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Human  Events.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin points  out  in  this  article  the  folly 
of  those  who  advocate  world  govern- 
ment in  the  Interest  of  world  peace.  I 
commend  It  to  those  who  are  interested 
In  this  subject. 

Tbs  Idxoct  or  Woklo  OovtSMaiBiry 
(By  William  Henry  ChamberUn ) 

Advocacy  of  world  govrmment  is  one  of 
tbe  prtnetpel  eeeeplst  dleeaees  of  our  time. 
It  Is  especially  virulent  in  academic  circles. 
A  clinical  diagnosis  reveals  that  tbe  f<41owlng 
categories  of  individuals  are  especially  liable 
to  tbe  Infection. 

former  hotspur  crassdera  of  World  War  Q, 
tmwlUlng  to  face  up  to  tbe  total  bankruptcy 
of  a  war  that  started  out  to  make  a  new 
beaven  and  a  new  earth  and  ended  by  leaving 
the  United  States  in  greater  danger  tban  It 
was  at  the  height  of  Hitler's  power. 

Individuals  with  an  acute  American  guilt 
eomplex  who  feel  that  there  is  something 
wrong  and  sinful  about  caiTltallsm  In  general 
and  the  relatively  high  American  standard  ot 
living  In  particular,  and  who  pant  for  some 
scheme  of  giving  away  a  large  share  of  Amer- 
ica's substance  to  the  underprivileged  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Persona  who  are  still  bemused  with  Wen- 
deU  WUlkle's  slick  and  empty  slogan.  "One 
World." 

Those  who.  for  various  reasons,  wish  to 
divert  American  attention  from  the  suprenoe 
political  fact  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century.  This  is  the  threat,  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  western  civilisation,  posed  by  the 
existence  of  a  gigantic  Communist  empire, 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  and 
avowedly  conunltted  to  the  principle  that 
there  can  be  no  permaneut  peace  until  the 
world   Is  communlzed. 

People  who  seek  quick  and  mlraculotis 
c\ires  for  hard  problems.  I*rlnclpal  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  the  world  government 
idea  is  the  United  World  Federalists,  an  or- 
ganization which  claimed  almost  50.000 
members  In  10OB.  Persons  prominently  Iden- 
tified with  this  organlzaiion  are  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  Raymond 
Oram  Swing.  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Norman 
Cousins,  and  Cord  Meyer. 

The  program  of  United  World  Federalists 
calls  for  "a  world  federal  government,  uni- 
versal and  strong  enough  to  prevent  armed 
conflict  between  nations,  and  having  direct 
jurisdiction  In  those  matters  within  Ita  au- 
thority," and  for  the  transformation  ot  the 
United  Nations  into  such  a  world  federal 
government.  At  a  conference  of  atomic  sci- 
entists, publicists,  and  political  figures  at 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  in  1946  Justice  Douglas 
said:  "Our  goal  should  be  a  world  govern- 
ment representing  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
functioning  under  an  International  bill  of 
rights  through  a  legislature.  Judiciary,  and 
executive. •* 

And  a  group  of  heavy  thinkers,  mostly 
associated  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
under  the  leadership  of  former  Chancellor 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  framed  a  constitution 
for  world  government.  There  is  little  pros- 
pect that  this  document  will  ever  be  put  into 


operation.  And  this  is  perhaps  Just  as  well, 
because  its  provisions  are  so  complicated  that 
only  ooUegs  professors — who  under  the 
Blnet-Simon  test  would  be  at  least  200  years 
old — cotild  hope  to  understand  it. 

An  apostle  of  world  government,  a  busi- 
nessman named  Robert  Humber,  at  one  time 
persuaded  more  than  a  score  of  State  legis- 
latures to  endorse  the  Idea,  although  some 
of  these  bodies  have  subsequently  rescinded 
their  action  on  sober  second  thought. 

Does  world  government,  as  some  sincere, 
well  meaning  pc<^e  believe  and  hope,  offer 
a  way  out  of  the  world's  present  state  ot 
chronic  acute  high  tension,  a  soliition  for 
the  threat  of  war,  an  alternative  to  the  cost 
and  danger  of  heavy  national  armaments? 
Or  is  the  Idea  a  mirage  and  a  hoax,  a  piece 
of  sheer  political  idiocy,  which  bears  not  the 
slightest  relation  to  the  realities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  world  in  which  we  are  living? 
I  think  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence 
Is  for  the  second  proposition. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  about 
one- third  of  the  hiunan  race  (the  combined 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  China,  the 
East  European  satellite  statea.  and  North 
Korea)  would,  on  any  rational  calculation, 
have  to  be  counted  out  of  any  wcn-ld  govern- 
ment scheme  in  advance.  The  philosophy  ot 
communism  Is  no  secret.  Tbe  Conununlst 
conspiracy  is  one  of  the  moet  open  in  history. 

Anyone  moderately  familiar  with  the  wrlt- 
Ingi  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  knows  that  Soviet 
communism  is  committed  to  the  theory  of 
implacable  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  Communist  and  non-Communist  states. 
The  only  solution  for  this  dUenuna.  in  tbe 
Communist  view,  is  the  oonqiiest  of  the  whole 
world  for  communism  by  force  and  siib- 
version. 

Quite  logically  and.  Indeed,  inevitably, 
given  this  assiunption.  Soviet  for^gn  policy 
has  consistently  rejected  the  slightest  ex- 
ternal restraint  on  tbe  freedom  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  do  as  it  pleases.  The  Soviet 
Goveriunent  haa  signed  no  agreements  for 
peaceful  arbitration  of  disputes.  It  has 
never  been  willing  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  Court  at  The 
Hague.  Its  record  In  the  United  Nations  is 
one  long  series  of  "Nyets." 

There  Is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  pros- 
pect that  the  Soviet  Government,  which 
speaks  not  only  for  itself,  but  fcM:  a  long 
array  of  vassal  states,  would  consent  to  the 
pooling  of  sovereignity  that  would  be  neces- 
sary tinder  the  most  limited  form  of  world 
government.  And  Soviet  striking  power  is 
the  sole  threat  of  big  war.  the  sole  reason 
for  what  would  in  former  times  have  been 
considered  the  execeeslve  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  United  States.  A  world  govern- 
ment which  did  not  include  the  Soviet  Union 
(as  it  certainly  would  not)  could  not  add  an 
iota  to  American  sscurity  or  subtract  a  penny 
from  the  American  defense  budget. 

But  would  It  not  be  possible  to  organise 
the  non-Communist  nations  ot  the  world 
Into  some  effective  fedaation?  The  hard 
facta  of  international  life  speak  strongly 
against  the  success  of  any  such  enterprise. 
The  fundamental  schism  between  the  non- 
Communist  nations  and  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
not  the  only  fission  in  the  structure  oi  tbe 
unhappUy  named  United  Nations. 

Colonialism  is  an  intensely  divisive  issue, 
as  recent  close  votes  in  the  U.  N.  Assembly 
Indicate.  It  is  sheer  utoplanlsm  to  lnu«lne 
that  world  government,  by  some  inner  magic, 
would  create  harmonious  adjustment  be- 
tween the  clashing  views  of  French  admin- 
istrators and  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  Na- 
tionalists, between  Jews  and  Arabs,  between 
Malan  "Apartheid"  theory  and  South  Afri- 
can native  Nationalist  admirations. 

Tliere  is  also  the  suggestion,  vigorously 
advocated  by  Mr.  Clarence  Streit  and  sup- 
ported by  the  organization  Atlantic  Unic«i 
to  create  a  common  government  for   the 


countries  which  qualify  as  democracies  In 
the  western  imderstanding  of  that  word. 
Such  a  proposal  is  more  rational  than  the 
Chicago  professor's  plp>edream  of  Americana 
and  Canadians,  Soviet  Russians  and  Con^ 
munlst  Chinese,  Burmese,  Bolivians  all  melt- 
ing down  their  national  sovereignties  by 
some  strange  political  alchemy  and  forging 
the  altar  of  a  new  god — world  government. 

But  on  balance  the  defects  of  Atlantic- 
Union  outweigh  the  advantages.  The  need 
for  an  anti-Communist  alliance  between 
America  and  the  European  coxuitries  stiH 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain  on  a  realistic  basis 
of  mutual  Interest,  common  sectu-ity,  and 
reasonable  equality  of  risk  and  sacrifice  is 
clear  and  unmistakable. 

But  an  alliance  ia  likely  to  function  more 
smoothly  and  efficiently  if  It  is  restricted  to 
basic  essentials  and  is  not  ehittered  up  by 
the  difficult  extraneous  questions  which 
would  arise  as  soon  as  there  was  an  attempt 
to  transform  an  alliance  into  a  federation. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  merge  their  econ- 
omies and  the  accents  of  British.  Scotch. 
and  Welsh  members  began  to  be  heard  in 
the  Halls  of  Congrees.  Given  the  present 
relative  productivity  of  the  two  nations,  one 
of  the  flrst  results  of  all-around  free  trade 
would  be  the  swamping  of  most  British  in- 
dustries by  American  competitors,  disastrous 
imemployment  in  Great  Britain,  perhape  a 
mass  migration  of  Britons  to  the  United 
States,  which  neither  country  would  approve. 

A  eloeer  union  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean nations  Is  desirable  and  should  be 
feasible.  The  proposals  for  a  European 
anny  and  for  a  tariff -free  European  nuu'ket 
for  the  coal.  Iron,  and  steel  industries  are 
promising.  But  tbe  issue  of  ^oser  Euro- 
pean federation  still  hangs  perilously  in  the 
balance;  the  centrifugal  tug  of  nationalist 
jealousies  and  antagonisms  is  still  strong. 
The  dUBcuIties  that  have  accompanied  the 
attempts  of  two  civilized,  literate  peoples 
like  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  to  achieve 
such  a  modest  goal  as  a  full  customs  tmlon 
should  certainly  give  pause  to  those  who 
think  in  terms  of  federating  the  whole 
world. 

Politics  Is  the  art  of  the  possible,  and  the 
fundamental  and  final  objection  to  world 
government  is  that  it  simply  will  not  and 
cannot  work  in  any  conceivable  future  near 
enough  to  be  worth  planning  or  working  for. 
Effective  government,  with  consent  of  the 
governed,  is  possible  only  when  patrlotisna 
has  been  nourished  by  a  long  tradition  of 
shared  national  experience  and  when  there 
is  general  acceptance  of  desirable  standards 
in  politics  and  economics.  In  law  and  ethics. 
One  of  the  favorite  slogans  of  the  crusaders 
for  world  government  is.  "World  law,  to, be 
applied,  not  against  states  but  against  indi- 
viduals." 

But  this  is  fantastic  nonsense  for  two 
reasons:  There  is  no  world  law  today,  and 
it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  something 
exists  when  it  does  not.  What  is  black  on 
one  side  of  the  lion  Curtain  is  white  on  the 
other,  and  vice  versa.  What  seems  out- 
rageous pillage  and  spoliation  to  the  in- 
vestor in  Iranian  oil  cm:  BcAlvian  tin  seema 
just  and  proper  to  Iranian  and  Bolivian 
demogoglc  politicians,  cheered  on  by  howl- 
ing mobs  who  make  the  foreigner  the  scape- 
goat for  their  poverty. 

The  idea  of  applying  the  world  law  to 
Individuals  is  also  outside  the  reahn  of  prac- 
tical possibility.  Suppose  some  phantom 
wotid  authority  issued  a  writ  against  • 
Soviet  citizen  who  was  running  a  slave- 
labor  camp  or  against  a  Chinese  official  who 
had  ordered  a  mass  execution.  Can  anyone 
seriously  suppose  that  such  a  writ  could  be 
executed? 

If  one  takes  a  very  eptimlstie  view  of  the 
future,  if  one  asstunes  that  Communist  ex- 
pansive imperialism,  will  somehow  dlsappearr 
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th«t  the  poorer  nation*  of  the  world  wlU 
•ucceed  In  raising  appreciably  their  stand- 
ards of  llYlng,  some  of  the  most  obvloxis  bar- 
riers to  world  government  might  be  lowered 
or  removed-  But  In  such  a  case  the  danger 
of  war  would  diminish  and  the  need  for 
world  government  would  not  be  felt.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  do  not  need  a 
common  government  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween themselves.  And  govenunenU  have 
made  a  mess  of  so  many  things  that  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  world 
would  fare  better  if  a  superstate  were  im- 
posed on  »x1«ttng  national  states. 


What  I<  Offered  in  Place  of  Repeal?^ 
A  Rewritten  Acreement? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  MSW  nasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  2,  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  peoijle 
talk  of  repeal  when  they  do  not  like  leg- 
islation. Today,  there  is  talk  of  repeal- 
ing certain  agreements  entered  into  dur- 
ing and  Just  after  World  War  n.  What 
Is  offered  in  place  of  repeal?  Rewritten 
agreements?  i 

For  example,  what  substitute  is  offered 
In  the  event  agreements  concerning  Po- 
land are  repealed?  Nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  boundaries?  Will  Rus- 
sia agree  to  give  up  eastern  Poland  the 
moment  Poland  gives  up  its  slice  of  East- 
em  Germany?  This  done,  will  Poland 
give  up  East  Prussia?  What  of  the 
Polish  Corridor? 

Should  not  rewritten  drafts  accom- 
pany pleas  for  repeal? 


Atheist  War  on  Relifion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

OP  MASTIAND 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  23.  1953         '| 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcors  a  timely  address  entitled  "Atheist 
War  on  Religion,"  which  was  delivered 
by  Father  John  L.  Bazinet.  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  on  Sunday,  February 
22,  1953,  at  the  cathedral  in  Baltimore. 
Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcots. 
as  follows: 

You  kneel  here  this  morning,  my  beloved, 
in  a  spirit  of  hiunUlty,  of  mercy,  of  coxirage, 
and  of  Joy.  Who  is  there  In  our  torn  world, 
my  dear  brethren,  that  dares  not  to  be  hum- 
ble, down  to  earth  that  Is.  before  the  fero- 
cious, intelligent,  undreamed-of  atheist  war 
on  religion  you  today  see? 

And  your  being  here  on  your  knees  proves 
to  anyone  who  can  see  that  yours  la  a  heart 
of  mercy,  too,  praying"  as  you  do  for  tMose 
men  and  women,  churchmen  and  layjnen. 
battered  and  beaten  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other for  their  religious  convictions. 


That  concern  and  sympathy,  mercy  In 
short,  moves  you  to  think  of  them  this  day, 
not  only  of  that  prince  of  Christendom,  His 
Eminence  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindsaenty,  whpee 
public  humiliation  4  years  ago  this  month  so 
stirred  many  of  tis  previously  heedless  and 
unseeing  as  to  the  realities  of  Red  persecu- 
tion, but  also  of  thoee  countless  Christians. 
Catholics  and  Protesr^ants,  and  Ood-fearlng 
men  of  whatever  creed,  whose  lives  have  been 
blighted  by  their  belief  in  the  face  of  heart- 
less tyrants  posing  as  friends  of  the  people. 

The  Hungarian  cardinal  in  1949  stood  by 
no  means  first  In  time  among  the  vlctlm»— 
some  of  you  may  recall  Monslgnor  Budkie- 
wlcz  of  Poland  many  years  ago  now.  victim 
too  of  the  atheist  Communists;  and  very 
many  in  fact  have,  during  these  past  4  years 
walked  the  via  dolorosa  in  East  and  West, 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cvirtalns,  with 
suffering  their  lot,  faith  their  shield.  Such 
indeed  the  young  Washlngtonlan  who  gaily 
strode  many  a  time  along  Franklin  Street  to 
this  very  sacred  cathedral  from  Paca  Street, 
a  young  seminarian  then,  now  victim  of 
atheist  Communist  wrath  in  Kortti.  Bishop 
Patrick  Byrne,  of  MaryknoU. 

No  wonder  we  admire  their  courage.  No 
wonder  that  we  humbly  pray  this  morning 
that  this  strength  of  heart  and  will  may 
stand  firm  in  them.  And  well  may  we,  in 
the  tSLce  of  such  trying  times,  unbelievable  to 
most  adults  as  we  grew  up  as  young  men 
and  women,  beg  of  God  that  o\ir  own  courage 
may  be  bright  and  constant  before  the 
brutalities  of  our  own  time. 

Wo\ild  our  own  courage,  we  adE  ourselves, 
measure  up  to  theirs,  were  we  to  be  put  to 
the  test?  Under  God,  we  know  not;  but  we 
pray  that  it  would  be  so  through  His  grace. 
Yet  we  rightly  rejoice  today  that  men  and 
women  loyal  to  Him  have  the  kind  of  loyalty 
that  spelled  mart3rrdoin  of  old :  Peter  on  Vati- 
can Hill,  Paul  on  the  Ostlan  Road,  James  in 
Jerusalem.  Ignatius  in  the  Roman  Collsseum 
we  now  view  as  a  monument  of  antique  art 
and  industry,  and  for  you  Catholics,  the 
names  repeated  dally  in  your  missal  during 
the  canon,  as  in  this  mass:  Agatha  and  Lucy, 
Cecilia,  Agnes  and  Anastasla,  Stephen  and 
Barnabas,  Clement  and  Andrew  the  Apostle. 
These  would  not  worship  state  gods  of  marble 
and  of  gold,  my  brethren:  so  they  were  liqui- 
dated. Today,  In  their  thousands,  religious 
men  and  women  will  not  bend  the  knee  be- 
fore Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin;  so  they  are 
badgered,  threatened,  abused,  vlllfled,  de- 
graded, humiliated,  denied  medical  care,  tor- 
tured, caged  like  wild  beasts,  dehumanized 
like  rats  in  a  laboratory,  imprisoned,  worked 
under  lash  and  gun  to  death,  slowly  starved, 
shot  outright.  Your  antl-antl-Communlst 
will  accept  all  this,  shudder  at  its  messiness 
maybe,  explain  It  away  of  course.  He  says 
he  is  against  atheism,  but  will  he  fight  it? 
No;  he  runs  down  those  who  do. 

Under  modem  refinements  of  cruelty  you 
will  discern  no  basic  difference  between 
pagans  and  atheistic  C<Hnmunlsts  as  to  final 
ends:  the  destruction  of  independent  re- 
ligion, the  enslavement  most  partlciilarly  of 
your  church,  as  an  agency  of  organized 
religion. 

You  recall  perhaps,  the  admission  made  by 
the  present  Kremlin  dictator:  "Commiuiism 
will  agitate  against  both  Catholicism  and 
I»-otestantism,  and  against  orthodoxy  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the  soci- 
alistic world  outlook.  The  (Communist) 
party  cannot  be  neutral  toward  religion  and 
it  does  conduct  antlreligious  propaganda 
against  all  and  every  religious  prejudice." 
No  sensible  person  can  question  the  plain 
me&nlng  of  such  speech. 

If  any  one  of  you  doubted  that,  was  not 
such  doubt  wiped  away  for  good  with  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty's  humiliation,  trial,  and 
sentence  4  years  ago?  Perhaps  in  God's 
providence,  this  for  many  of  you  proved  to 
be  the  painfully  dramatic  awakening  to  facts 
of  really  long  standing,  till  then  unfwrceived. 
No  country  in  the  whole  world  has  ever  freely 


chosen  atheistic  communism,  not  even  Rus- 
sians in  Bovletland  proper. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  strategy 
against  all  religion  forms  part  of  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  atheistic  Communists.  Its 
modem  founder  of  a  godless  state  did  not 
hide  his  conviction:  "Religion  is  opium  for 
the  people.  Religion  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
gin  In  which  the  slaves  of  capital  drown 
their  hunutn  figures."  And  this  same  Lenin 
was  eased  into  power,  it  is  said,  through  the 
help  of  New  York  financiers. 

The  pattern,  you  would  observe,  has  not 
changed.  Listen,  please,  my  brethren,  to  a 
declaration  made  only  last  summer  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  an  atheist  state,  Czecho- 
slovakia: "People  who  go  to  church  demon- 
strate their  opposition  to  the  people's  democ- 
racy (1.  e.,  atheist  Communist  state]  and  so- 
cialism, gain  courage  in  church  to  invoke 
American  imperialism.  •  •  •  In  the  strug- 
gle against  such  enemies,  we  stop  at  nothing. 
We  do  not  hesitate  even  to  enter  upon  the 
so-called  holy  ground  of  the  churches,  mon- 
asteries, and  conventa"  (July  1962,  Kopecky. 
Minister  of  Information). 

Yet  the  tactics  to  be  used  would,  you  ob- 
serve, be  adapted  to  the  (acts  and  conditions 
of  life  In  each  country:  Poland,  for  instance, 
with  its  90  percent  or  more  Catholics.  Hun- 
gary with  its  70  percent,  all  Iron  Curtain 
countries  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  members  of  some  church  or  reli- 
gious group. 

"The  fight  against  religion  must  be  con- 
ducted with  sagacity."  so  warned  Lenin.  And 
so  you  see  religion  and  the  church  now  for 
the  atheists  ss  a  problem  of  social  engineer- 
ing. Fine  words  must  be;  written  constitu- 
tions must  appear  the  better,  only  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  cruel  and  steel  will  of  the 
dictator  party  and  its  chief. 

Yet  must  you  not  admit  that  the  mere 
written  terms  have  at  times  fooled  and  de- 
ceived many  of  us  with  our  native  regard  for 
the  sacredness  of  such  written  pledge?  But 
what  of  those  Americans  who  still  after  all 
these  horrible  yearr  think  up  excxises  for  be- 
lieving downright  Communist  Party  ab- 
surdities? Always  ready,  they,  to  sit  down 
with  Invited  atheist  enemies  in  t\izedos.  men 
who  Joke,  laugh,  and  make  merry  as  guests 
"as  they  pour  cyanide  into  our  wine  or 
coffee." 

See  what  you  as  laymen  would  observe 
should  it  be  your  unhappy  lot  to  fall  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  or  bamboo  curtain. 

Yes.  fair  words  about  liberty  or  conscience. 
But  what  of  the  day  by  day  unrolling  of  the 
tactics?  Do  you  not  see  the  pseudo-toler- 
ance as  Jxist  that,  a  fraud,  a  patent,  trans- 
parent tactic  or  deceit.  Remember,  brethren, 
"the  fight  against  religion  miut  be  con- 
ducted with  sagacity.  •  •  •••  Such  sagacity 
looks  to  you  to  be  what  it  really  is:  wUineas. 
insincere  maneuvers,  lying  words,  mask,  and 
false  face  for  the  reality. 

For  you  would  observe  the  general  pattern 
of  the  atheist  state  against  your  church,  be- 
fogged no  longer  by  meaningless  promises. 
You  would  observe  the  first  stage:  creating  a 
mist  and  atmosphere  of  fear  and  violence 
around  your  church  and  churchmen  and 
outstanding  laymen.  You  wish  outside  antl- 
anti-Communlsts  could  grasp  all  this;  but 
they  don't  or  can't,  still  chewing  on  Jack- 
straws  for  nourishment,  open-mouthed 
gobbling  down  atheists'  excuses. 

You  would  see  threatening  mob-scenes  or- 
ganized by  the  regime  aimed  at  disrupting 
religious  ceremonies.  Mass  and  religious 
gatherings  generally.  You  would  read  ft» 
yovir  State-run  dally  papers  Item  after  item. 
Integrated,  planned,  a  campaign  of  hatred 
fired  at  your  church  and  at  distinguished 
and  well-known  prelates,  such  as  happened 
in  the  cases  of  Mlndszenty  and  Groess  in 
Hungary,  Beran  in  Czechoslovakia,  Stepinac 
in  Yugoslavia.  Bazlak  in  Poland.  Skvlreckas 
(Svlreckas)  In  Lithuania.  Bewildered,  you 
would  learn  of  Americans  who  really  be- 
lieved Communist  excuses  for  all  this.    How 
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eoiUd  such  things  be,  you  would  ask  your- 
self. 

ferhaps  the  very  clergymen  in  your  own 
congregation  would  be  arrested  and  impris- 
oned. Top  men  in  your  ])arish,  laymen, 
would  mysteriously  >'disappear"  through  the 
secret  police  pounding  at  2  a.  m.  on  the 
doors  of  their  homes,  never  to  be  heard 
from  again. 

In  a  regime  where  ration  cards  mean  the 
difference  between  staying  alive  and  starving 
to  death,  you  would  note  that  prominent 
laymen  and  clergymen  have  theirs  reduced 
or  taken  away  altogether.  Your  parish 
church  would  be  snatched  by  the  atheist 
government  and  turned  Into  a  dance  hall, 
or  a  library,  or  a  gymnasium,  or  a  "house  of 
culture"  so-called  where  a  sugar-coated 
league  of  the  godless  would  attempt  to  win 
over  your  young  boys  and  girls  to  their  irre- 
ligious way  of  life. 

The  plan,  you  could  discern,  was  being 
worked  out  with  satanlc  "sagacity."  Church 
life,  congregational  funds  would  be  crushed 
to  death  through  taxes  designed  for  that 
very  purpose.  You  could  net  support  the 
church;  lucky.  Indeed,  to  support  yourself 
and  family. 

And  this  kindly  note,  dearly  beloved, 
stands  as  the  first  stage  or  step  in  the  over- 
all tactics  of  takeover.  No  honeyed  words  of 
propaganda  from  government-controlled  and 
operated  radio  could  possibly  hide  these  hor- 
rible facts  from  your  very  eyes. 

Then  the  second  phase.  You  would  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  fear  and  violence  closing 
down  on  you  and  your  clergy,  pressure 
greater,  your  loneliness  more  bleak.  Your 
favorite  religious  Journal,  no  matter  what 
your  creed,  would  be  censored  by  govern- 
ment red  pencUs.  Soon  you  would  note  the 
paper,  if  not  wholly  silenced  and  stopped, 
was  taken  over  altogether,  perhaps  of  all 
things  with  an  atheist  editor  lastaUed,  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party. 

Your  priest  or  mlnUter  or  rabbi  would  be 
under  constant  police  surveillance,  watched 
night  and  day  by  the  agenU  of  the  atheUta. 
You  yourself  might  well  be.  tx),  if  you  were 
prominent  In  local  parUh  affairs,  your  letters 
opened  and  read,  your  telephone  conversa- 
tions tapped  and  recorded,  your  every  move 
detailed  and  set  down— at  home.  In  your 
office  or  shop  or  department. 

If  you  were  to  have  a  church  gathering 
of  any  kind,  you  would  need  a  permit  from 
the  atheistic  agent  of  the  atheUt  state.  You 
would  notice  at  Sunday  mass  or  meeting,  a 
secret-service  agent  taking  down  the  ser- 
mon, probably  passing  censorship  on  it  be- 
fore your  priest  or  minister  would  be  allowed 
to  appear  at  all  in  the  pulpit. 

It  would  not  be  long  before  you  would 
understand  the  aim  of  such  a  plan:  to  cut 
you  off  graduaUy.  almost  imperceptibly  at 
first,  from  your  priests,  your  ministers,  your 
rabbi.  How  disrupted  things  would  be  in 
your  church.  No  easy  contact  with  yo\ir 
natural  leaders,  no  contact  at  all  any  more 
with  members  of  your  communion  beyond 
the  state  borders. 

Even  the  dullest  person  could  see,  as  is 
evident,  that  the  strength  of  religion  to  fight 
back  against  the  tyranny  of  the  atheist  state 
would  be  sapped  and  weakened.  Whose  mere 
human  voice  can  be  heard  these  days  in  de- 
fense against  government-backed  propa- 
ganda? Fear  through  violence  has  been  cre- 
ated; isolation  and  powerlessness  have  been 
effected;  the  first  two  steps  in  the  Commu- 
nist sagacity  are  carried  out  before  your 
eyes  In  daily  life. 

But  your  atheist  masters  directed  from  the 
Kremlin  are  not  yet  satUfied.  They  miut, 
as  a  third  tactic,  put  down  the  church  and 
religion,  suppress  it  either  wholly  or  in  part; 
and  maybe,  if  they  are  particularly  effec- 
tive in  their  evil  maneuvers,  change  your 
church  Itself  into  a  Communist  front,  a 
Machiavellian  instrument  of  Politburo  policy. 


Note  the  news  from  Poland  this  very  past 
week. 

However  gullible  you  may  have  been  so 
far,  the  rest  of  move  three  would  soon  make 
that  trust  evaporate  and  the  dark  reality 
dawn  with  fierce  clarity.  You  would  hear 
that  your  archbishop,  maybe,  ha4  been  sent 
off  to  slave  labor — to  hew  trees,  to  dig 
ditches,  to  poiu*  concrete,  to  live  in  a  wooden 
barracks  under  machine-gun  guard.  You 
would  learn  that  your  pastor  or  minister 
had  been  taken  away  at  night,  destination 
unknown,  transportation  cattle  car,  "deport- 
ed" it  would  be  said. 

You  would  learn  of  prison  camps  for 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  of  men  and  women 
you  had  known  all  your  lives  as  upright, 
honest,  patriotic  citizens,  rellglous-mlnded 
and  devout,  persons  with  extraordinary  war 
records  and  years  of  public-spirited  service, 
being  stood  up  before  a  firing  squad,  or  shot 
while  trying  to  escape  as  the  hypocritical 
explanation  has  it.  Things  were  getting 
rough,  you  would  have  to  admit;  yet  this  is 
the  pattern  as  worked  out  in  the  past  few 
years  behind  the  atheist  curtains.  But  then 
a  ray  of  light  might  strike  you. 

Suddenly  the  tyrants  seem  to  have  a  change 
of  heart,  more  of  their  sagacity.  Fellow 
travelers,  antl-antl-Communists,  some  be- 
guUed  Catholics  perhaps,  and  hidden  Com- 
munists, even  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  hall  this  new  move  as  progressive; 
always  eager  and  ready  they,  even  in  1953, 
to  step  into  atheist  bear  trap,  like  all  traps 
concealed  but  deadly.  Red  radio  would 
quote  their  published  praise;  and  why?  Be- 
cause pro-Communists  stood  In  your  pulpits 
and  had  succeeded  In  taking  over  yoxir 
parish,  backed  of  course  by  the  antireligioxis 
government. 

You  would  hear  them  called  "peace  clergy- 
men." "patriotic  priests,"  "citizen  ministers," 
"public-spirited  rabbis."  even  (and  this  Is  no 
figment  of  fancy)  "Catholic  action"  clergy- 
men. Your  parish  school  you  had  seen 
cloeed  by  the  atheists,  your  seminary  like- 
wise; but  now,  opened  again  perhaps  under 
a  known  Communist.  Such  poisoned  bait  Is 
snapped  at  by  many  Americans,  trying  to 
make  themselves  think  It  wholesome  food. 
The  hypocrisy  in  that  apparent  change  of 
heart  would  be  all  too  evident  to  you.  Yovu* 
Holy  Name  Society  disbanded,  your  Boy 
Scouts  taken  over  by  the  atheists,  yovir 
chiirch-sponsored  sodalities,  discussion 
groups,  welfare  institutions,  your  hospitals, 
homes  for  aged,  orphanages,  trade  unions, 
your  clubs  even,  all  gobbled  down  by  the 
enemies  of  religion  and  of  the  church. 

Naturally  your  children  would  tell  you 
what  they  were  learning  then  In  the  schools; 
the  praise  of  atheism,  hatred  for  your  reli- 
gion, contempt  for  your  chiirch.  But  you 
are  afraid  to  explain,  even  to  them.  They 
are  coached  to  report  you  to  the  atheists. 
The  long-term  strategy  can  wait  now;  the 
inunedlate  tactics  have  thus  far  succeeded. 
And  this,  my  dear  brethren.  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened up  till  now  behind  the  odious  cvir- 
taln:  terror  through  propaganda,  stripping 
of  all  support,  maxlmimi  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect control.  How  can  we  Americans  see 
such  facts,  aiul  not  understand? 

You  win  grasp  the  fact  that  such  tactics 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  Church's 
struggle  with  atheistic  communism.  Every 
religious  group  has  had  to  face  the  same 
thing :  Eastern  Orthodox,  Greek  Unlate  Cath- 
olics, Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Protestants, 
generally  Moslems,  Jews,  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  about  half  of  the  European  satellite 
population  was  Roman  Catholic. 

That  Is  why  you  hear  of  pressured  clergy- 
men of  d*vers  creeds,  robbed  of  freedom,  par- 
roting tot  hate-the-West  campaigns.  Indulg- 
ing in  hate-America  drives,  lending  their 
voices  to  hate-the-Pope,  despise-the- Vatican 
propaganda,  supporting  the  slanderous  peace 
campalgiu,  so-called,  voicing  Indignation 
against  alleged  United  States-sponsored  germ 


warfare,  even  taking  part  sometimes  in  the 
Soviet-sponsored  Stockholm  peace  appeal 
(1950),  the  CtMnmunlst  Berlin  peace  meet- 
ing (1951),  the  Vienna  People's  Atheist  Con- 
gress for  Peace  (1952) — In  fact,  were  not  even 
some  American  clergymen  tricked  Into  back- 
ing In  free  America  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  conference  of  1949,  a  "soundlngboard 
for  Soviet  propaganda?"  If  atheistic  sagacity 
can  be  so  successful  even  in  our  own  land, 
what  must  we  think  of  the  churchmen  fenced 
in  and  forced  to  act  where  the  Communists 
have  machine  guns  leveled  at  their  heads? 

OiiTs  is  not  to  Judge  them.  Ours  not  to  say. 
Phariseelike,  "I  am  not  like  the  rest  of  men." 
On  the  contrary,  should  we  not  ask.  in  view 
of  the  spectacle  before  our  mind  today: 
"Lord,  that  I  may  see."  Seeing,  understand- 
ing the  Communist  method  by  its  open  rec- 
ord, let  us  be  ever  humble  facing  the  facts  of 
reality,  however  unpleasant  they  may  be.  Let 
vu  in  mercy  keep  dally  before  o\ir  Inlnds  the 
souls  of  those  who  know  hardships  from  the 
atheists  such  as  to  try  any  hvunan  being's 
soul. 

Perhaps,  too,  our  courage  will  be  thus  fired, 
touched  as  It  were  through  their  heroic  ex- 
ample; and  our  resolve  nerved  to  fight 
against  the  suggestion  of  such  an  atheistic 
scheme,  no  matter  what  the  camouflage,  be- 
ing fxu^her  wheeled,  Trojan-horselike,  into 
your  American  midst.  Maybe,  too,  in  the  Joy 
we  see  in  their  heroism,  our  own  spiritual  Joy 
win  grow  that  we  are  esteemed  worthy  to  . 
battle  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  His  re- 
ligion. "Wise  as  serpents."  Christ  warned  us, 
"simple  as  doves." 

Understand  clearly,  my  beloved,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  atheists;  then  you  may  well  hope 
to  recognize  It  as  you  would  a  colcn-  or  an 
odor  or  a  sound.  Then  be  quick  to  act  In 
the  spirit.  If  today  especially  that  great  man 
may  be  cited  here,  of  the  Father  of  Ovur 
Country  as  he  was:  "Of  all  the  dispositions 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  Indlspenable  sup- 
ports." Thus  spoke  George  Washington, 
prophetically  as  it  seems  now.  Washington 
knew  not  atheistic  cotxununism. 

But  J.  Edgar  Hoover  does,  as  witness  his 
1952  FBI  report:  •••  •  •  the  Communist 
Party,  U.  S.  A.,  •  •  •  posed  one  of  the  major 
threats  to  the  internal  security  of  the  coun- 
try diirlng  the  1952  fiscal  year."  There  is 
a  Communist  adage,  you  know,  "that  acttial 
party  strength  should  not  be  measured  by 
membership  figures  but  on  its  ability  to 
reach  and  Influence  the'  masses."  The 
United  States  Communist  "purpose  •  •  •  is 
to  disguise  the  programs  of  the  party  as  the 
offerings  of  organizations  having  the  best 
Interests  of  the  general  public  In  mind.  •  •  ••» 
You  see  this  "In  the  Instructions  Issued  by 
party  leaders  to  the  membership  to  con- 
centrate on  the  infiltration  of  established 
groups,  such  as  labor  unions,  parent  teach- 
ers groups,  and  religious  societies.  •  •  •■• 
Thus  spmke  the  FBI  chief. 

Pop>e  Plus  XI  also  knew  the  terrible  facts. 
"Belief  In  God,"  His  Holiness  urged  over  20 
years  ago,  "Is  the  unshakable  foundation  of 
all  social  order  and  of  all  responsibility  on 
earth  *  *  *  all  those  who  do  not  vrant  anarchy 
and  terrorism  ought  to  take  energetic  steps 
to  prevent  the  enemies  of  religion  from  at- 
taining the  goal  they  have  so  brazenly  pro- 
claimed In  the  world."  Was  he  speaking  to 
Catholics  alone,  my  brethren?  No,  Indeed. 
"In  this  battle  Joined  by  the  powers  of 
darkness  against  the  very  idea  of  divinity,** 
he  invites  you  and  every  one,  "it  is  our 
fond  hope  that,  besides  the  host  which 
glories  in  the  name  of  Christ,  all  those — and 
they  comprise  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
mankind — who  still  believe  in  God  and  pay 
Him  homage  may  take  a  decisive  part." 

In  our  free  State  of  Maryland,  today  and 
everyday,  my  beloved  brethren.  In  your  Joy 
and  courage,  your  mercy  and  hiunlllty,  may 
that  decisive  part  In  this  battle  be  honorably 
yours.    God  strengthen  you  in  yoiu:  fight. 
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Address  by  Belfiu  Ambassador  at 
Stanford  UaWcrsity  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       ! 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NXW  JKSSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB3 
Monday.  March  23,  1953  \ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  March  10  our  good  friend,  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
Belgium.  Baron  SUvercruys,  was  the 
guest  of  the  president  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  presentation  to  the  Hoover  Library  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University  of  a  mural  tapestry  commem- 
orating the  wortt  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  under  the  leadership  of 
former  President  Hoover. 

This  presentation  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Belgium  as  a 
token  of  the  gratefulness  of  the  people 
of  Belgiimi  and  their  abiding  friendship 
with  the  United  States, 

The  Ambassador  made  a  brief  but 
notable  address  on  this  occasion,  ai)d  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcori), 
as  follows: 

In  the  years  gone  by,  I  have  paid  many 
visits  to  California,  from  which  I  have  alwaye 
derived  a  full  measiire  of  inspiration. 

It  was  here  in  San  Francisco  that  I  t«olc 
part,  in  1951.  in  the  Japanese  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  signed  the  treaty.  It  was  here,«ln 
1945,  that  I  joined  the  ranks  of  others  in  the 
free  world  who  took  a  hand  in  the  drafting 
of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  never 
return  to  this  beautiful  valley  when  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  truly  coming  back  to 
Ood's  own  country. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  reflect  on  another 
landmark,  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

There  have  been  so  many  upheavals*  in 
recent  years  the  world  over  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  realize  that  misery  and  want  can  be 
largely  concentrated  in  one  small  area.  Such 
was  the  case  shortly  after  the  war  broke  out 
tn  1914.  when  my  homeland  was  inflicted 
with  the  trials  of  enemy  occupation. 

Hardship  calls  for  the  best  in  charactter, 
and  the  Belgian  pec^le  showed  their  fiber 
and  moral  strength.  But  hardship  also  calls 
for  the  best  in  service  to  humanity  and 
Herbert  Hoover  came  to  the  fore.  This  noble 
American  accepted  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunity.  With  a  handful  of  friends,  he 
organized,  as  a  private  endeavor,  the  Com- 
mission for  Relief  In  Belgium. 

Never  before  had  an  operation  of  this 
nature  been  carried  out.  on  such  a  scale,  by 
any  government  or  any  country.  The  CRB 
became  magic  letters.  Like  the  V  for  vic- 
tory in  the  second  war,  they  brought  new 
hope  to  a  nation  in  distress.  When  the  bags 
of  flour  had  been  emptied  in  many  of  our 
homes,  the  womenfolk  would  embroider  in 
gay  silk  the  Red  Indian's  head  stenciled  on 
the  canvas,  and  these  found  their  way  back 
to  the  United  States  as  a  token  of  grate- 
fulness. 

I  am  here  today  on  an  errand  of  friend- 
ship to  reafllrm  this  gratefulness.  At  the 
seat  of  this  great  university,  near  Palo  Alto. 
the  home  of  Herbert  Hoover,  we  wish  to  pay 
tribute  again  to  the  many  In  this  generous 
land  who  contributed  to  the  CRB:  we  wish 
to  honor  the  chief  of  this  unprecedented 
enterprise,  his  gallant  lieutenants  and  asso- 
ciates. Vernon  KeUogg  and  Edgar  Rlckard. 


and  an  thoae  now  departed  or  in  our  midst 
who  have  won  an  imperishable  place  in  our 
hearts. 

The  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  Belgian  Pavilion 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939  was 
decorated  with  large  tapestries  which  stressed 
the  relatioaship  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgliim. 

One  pointed  out  the  contribution  of  the 
Huguenot  Walloons  to  the  founding  of  New 
York.'  another  one  illustrated  the  part  taken 
by  Belgian  missionaries  in  the  discovery  and 
christianizatlon  of  the  new  world;  the  cen- 
terpiece was  dedicated  to  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude Belgium  has  owed  America  since  the 
First  World  War. 

This  tapestry,  designed  by  one  of  our  best 
artists  w^  woven  in  Brussels,  a  city  which 
for  ages  has  produced  exceUent  craftsmen  in 
that  field.  It  U  this  tapestry  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  today  to  the  Hoover  Ubrary 
on  war,  revolution,  and  peace,  on  l>ehalf  of 
the  Government  of  Belgium. 

In  the  center  the  horrors  of  war  are 
brought  to  the  light.  At  the  right  are  to  bo 
seen  the  ships  that  carried  the  American 
troops  to  E\irope;  and  at  the  left,  the  ships 
loaded  with  the  food  from  the  ConmUsslon 
for  Relief  to  Belgium.  Near  the  center,  you 
will  recognize  the  Library  of  Louvaln  Univer- 
sity rebuUt  by  American  generosity,  and  next 
to  it  the  figure  of  Herbert  Hoover — a  younger 
Hoover,  in  years  at  least,  who  holds  the  de- 
cree by  which  be  was  officially  named  a 
"Friend  of  the  Belgian  NaUon"  by  King  Al- 
bert. At  the  top,  there  Is  a  symbolic  pic- 
ture of  America  represented  by  a  motley 
of  skyscrapers. 

There  are  two  doves  in  the  tapestry.  These 
birds  are  truly  peace-loving;  they  are  not 
political.  They  express  the  abiding  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries.  I  hope  that, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  they  will  rest  undis- 
turlied  in  these  scholarly  surroundings  of 
the  Hoover  Library. 

When  future  generations  of  this  Alma 
Mater  look  up  from  their  books  and  stand 
before  this  tapestry,  may  they  be  reminded 
always  that  Belgium  finds  happiness  and 
pride  in  the  practice  of  the  simplest  virtues 
of  all :  gratefulness  and  loyalty  in  friendship. 


with  a  little  more  time.  I  know  people  that 
have  been  cured  of  diseases.  Including  cancer, 
with  the  Koch  treatment.  I  wouldn't  take  a 
million  dollars  for  what  it  has  done  for  ma. 
So  many,  many  people  here  are  using  it.  I 
ordered  a  doaen  books  fioin  Gerald  B.  Win- 
rod — the  red -back  book  called  the  Koch 
Treatment — and  put  theox  into  circulation 
here.  I  can't  say  enough  for  it  but  wUl  not 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time  on  the  sub- 
ject but  Mr.  Lancb  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  right,  do  what  you  can,  please,  to  keep 
these  treatments  from  being  stopped  by  soms 
people  who  do  not  know  What  they  are  doing. 

I  pray  every  day  that  it  wUl  not  be  taken 
off  the  market  for  if  it  is  thousands,  yes  mil- 
lions of  people.  wUl  die  with  cancer  and  other 
diseases  for  the  want  of  it.  I  have  read  of  ths 
Hoxle  and  other  treatments  that  I  hope  will 
some  day  be  used  wholeheartedly. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter. 

Dm  LoKA  LocosBT. 


Kocb  and  Lbcobi  Treahnents  for  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  WORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 
Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr,  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  DeLona  Ldnd- 
sey,  of  Simnyside,  Wash.,  regarding  the 
Koch  and  Lincoln  treatments  for  cancer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Sumrrsms,  Wash.,  March  16, 1953. 
Hon.  WnxiAic  Lamcks, 

United  States  Senator. 

Dka>  Sol:  This  letter  Is  In  regard  to  the 
Koch  and  Lincoln  treatments.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  Lincoln  treatment  but  I  think 
it  should  l}e  given  a  chance  to  prove  its 
worth  rather  than  be  stamped  out  because 
of  any  grudge  the  AMA  might  have  against  it. 

As  for  the  Koch  treatment  I  can  tell  you 
some  things  about  it  as  I  have  taken  the 
treatment  and  have  seen  the  results  of  it  on 
others.  I  am  being  cured  of  cancer  with  the 
Koch  treatment.  I  started  with  the  treat- 
ment a  year  ago.  I  was  quite  bad  wltii  can- 
cer.   I  am  not  well  entirely  but  I  hope  to  be. 


Offskore  Oil  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 

Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  a  letter 
dated  March  11. 1953.  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  V.  V.  Harris,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  relative  to  the  so-called  tidelands 
oil  deposits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord^ 
as  follows: 

Hakkis  ft  Hauis,  IwvBSiMams. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  March  It.  1951. 
Hon.  Gut  M.  Gnj.rrr«, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  SDf  AToa :  I  am  sure  the  people  of  jcm 
State  would  not  voluntarily  obli^te  them- 
selves, without  consideration,  to  pay  to  th* 
people  of  California,  Louisiana,  and  Trsaa. 
over  a  period  of  years,  an  undetermined  sum 
of  money  variously  estimated  for  a  State  Ilka 
Oklahoma  at  some  fifty  to  two  htmdred  mil- 
lion doHars.  If  Congress  passes  a  resolution 
donating  the  oil-rich,  off-shore,  submerged 
lands  from  the  people  of  all  the  SUtes  to  the 
people  of  the  three  State*,  the  economle 
resiUts  would  be  about  the  same  as  If  such 
a  voiimtary  obligation  to  pay  money  w«r« 
made. 

The  so-called  tidelands  along  the  coast* 
of  the  three  States  named  above,  and  other 
coastal  States,  now  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government,  not  by  seizure,  but  by  a  well- 
reasoned  decision  of  the  highest  court  of 
our  land.  If  the  Federal  Government  lose* 
the  estimated  ten  to  forty  billion  dollars  of 
oil  reserves  under  said  lands.  Oklahoma's  part 
of  the  loss  wUl  be  scMnewhere  within  the 
range  given  above.  If  I  were  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  three  coastal  States,  or  if  I  were  pro- 
ducing oil  from  tidelands  lUKler  State  lease*. 
I  might  favor  the  transfer  for  selflah  reasons 
only.  The  argument  that  the  retention  of 
the  so-called  tidelands  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment would  set  a  precedent  for  seizure  of 
Inland  submerged  lauds  has  no  basis  what- 
ever, in  my  opinion. 

I  have  read  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
State  of  California  (U.  S.  Court  Reporter  67, 
p.  1658).  which  holds  that  the  United 
States  is  the  owner  of  the  3-mlle  marginal 
belt  of  land  situated  under  the  oceans  be- 
yond the  low-water  mark  and.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  decision  is  soimd  and  does  not  in 
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•ny  way  do  violence  to  the  theory  of  States' 
rights.  The  Court  holds  that  the  State  of 
California  was  not,  at  the  time  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  or  at  any  other  time, 
the  owner  of  the  3-mile  belt:  the  ownership 
of  that  strip  of  land  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  first  proposed  and  then  persevered  in 
asserting  such  ownership  as  a  protector  of 
the  i}eople  and  in  its  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations.  Sixty  to  70  years 
ago  the  proposition  was  at  last  generally 
accepted  by  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  same  thereby  became  international  law. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  10>4-mile 
coastal  strip  which  Texas  alleges  she  owned 
at  the  time  of  her  admittance  into  the 
Union. 

The  States  on  the  receiving  end  make  vari- 
ous arguments  for  the  transfer,  such  as  the 
following: 

a.  That  the  tldeland  opinions  chart  a 
course  for  a  trend  to  socialism. 

b.  That  they  set  a  precedent  for  nationali- 
sation of  oU  and  other  resources. 

c.  That  the  decisions  will  result  in  a 
greater  concentration  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton. 

d.  That  they  constitute  confiscation  of 
such  lands. 

I  think  there  Is  very  little  basis  for  any 
■uch  arguments.  Prevention  of  give-away  of 
valuable  Federal  property  will  not  bring 
about  any  undesirable  consequences. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
retain  ownership  of  the  land  and  minerals. 
There  is  certainly  a  moral  question,  if  not 
a  constitutional  one.  Involved  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  Congress  to  take  some  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  belonging  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  transfer 
and  convey  it,  without  consideration,  to  the 
people  of  only  three  States. 

I  think  all  the  States  are  in  much  Ijetter 
financial  condition  than  is  the  National  Gov- 
*emment.  It  U  going  to  be  necessary  for 
someone  to  protect  our  Federal  Government 
against  the  demands  of  the  three  coastal 
States.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  right  to  expect  their  paid  represenutives 
In  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  do  that.  If  the  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Government  are  not 
going  to  protect  its  property  interests  against 
such  claims,  I  would  like  to  know  who  will; 
their  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  National 
Treasury.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  faithfully  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  ofllce  if  they  should  vote 
to  divest  the  Federal  Government,  without 
consideration,  of  the  title  to  such  valuable 
property. 

It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  a  Senator  from  ^  Inland  State  to  vote 
for  the  give-away. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  I  think  the 
question  is  not  a  political  one.  I  am  a  Re- 
publican and  agree  with  the  general  policy 
of  oiu"  present  administration.  | 

Very  truly  yours,  I 

Y.  V.  Habsx*. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mew  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoTiday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  Ambassador  Nathaniel  P.  Davis, 
former  Ambassador  to  Hungary,  an  out- 
standing American  career  diplomat  who 
retired  recently  from  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, delivered  at  Temple  Beth-el.  Glens 


Falls,  N.  T..  a  speech  on  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism. 

Ambassador  Davis  reflected  in  this 
speech  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  gives  it  greater  insight  than 
I  have  seen  in  any  recent  remarks  on 
this  topic.  Ambassador  Davis  has  the 
background  for  this  approach,  since  his 
last  position  was  as  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  to  Hungary.  He  knows  the 
nature  of  our  enemy.  I  believe  his  re- 
marks should  be  read  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  remarks  by  Ambassador  Davis  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

It  is  a  very  real  privilege  to  be  with  you 
tonight  on  the  eve  of  the  traditional  holi- 
day of  an  ancient  people.  I  am  afraid  what 
I  have  to  say  will  be  little  suggestive  of  the 
Joy  and  fun  of  Pwim  but  It  will  not  be  en- 
tirely without  hope  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  those  whose  faith  is  in  the  Lord. 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  recru- 
descence of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire it  is  necessary  to  go  far  back  for  our 
starting  point  and  consider  some  of  the 
philosophical  bases  of  Marxism.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  Marxism  and  the  current 
Leninist-Stalinist  line  is  only  one  of  them. 
But  it  does  stem  directly  from  the 
philosophy  of  Marx  and  so  it  is  Important 
to  understand  something  of  that  philosophy 
in  order  to  understand  present  day  com- 
munism. It  is  always  necessary  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  motivations  and  ob- 
jectives of  a  movement  If  one  is  to  under- 
stand its  actions. 

The  Marxian  concept  of  the  universe  is 
completely  atheistic,  mechanistic,  material- 
istic.    It  starts  with  a  denial  of  God  or  of 
any  spiritual    power   in   the   universe.     All 
nature  and  all  history  can  be  explained  in 
materialistic  terms,  and  only  in  those  terms. 
This  is  the  cornerstone  on  which  the  whole 
logical  structure  of  Marxism  rests.    Remove 
it  and  the  whole  structure  will  tumble  to 
the  groimd.     Therefore  a  Communist  state 
such   as   that   represented   by   the    Kremlin 
is  preconditioned  to  be  against  religion,  any 
religion,  in  areas  under  its  control.    It  must, 
by   its  very   nature,  get  along  without  re- 
ligion, and  it  can  never  do  anything  else. 
As  a  corollary  to  this  and  flowing  natural- 
ly  from   it,   communism   is   and   must   be 
actively      antirellgious.     The      materialistic 
philosophy  on  which  it  is  founded  13  one 
side  of  the  shield,  the  passive  side.     Direct 
action  against  religion,  all  religions,  is  the 
other  side,  the  active  side.    For  it  mxist  be 
clear  that  communism  and  religion  cannot 
coexist  forever.    One  or  the  other  must  give 
way.    If  communism  is  to  survive  and  en- 
dxire  then  religion  mxist  be  destroyed.     A 
system  which  relies  on  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  those  in  control 
of  the  party  cannot  admit  any   loyalty  to 
any  power  higher  than  itself.     To  acknowl- 
edge the  omnipotence  of  God  is  to  deny  the 
omnipotence  of  the  party,  and  that  is  to 
deny  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  system. 
The  1953  model  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  a  complete  dictatorship,  sub- 
ject to  no  moral  restraints  by  higher  au- 
thority, and  containing  within  itself  all  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions.     So  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  take 
direct  action  against  religious  bodies  with- 
in  its  area  of   control.     We   saw  the   first 
manifestations    of    this    in    the    anti-God 
campaign  of  the  thirties.    That  was  directed 
primarily  at  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
since  it  was  the  nearest  and  most  immediate 
target.     In  Hungary,  where  I  had  some  op- 
portunity to  observe  these  developments  at 
first  hand,  the  first  target  was  the  Protes- 
tant  groups.     Tactically,   that   was   under- 
standable  too  since   these   were   relatively 


■mall,  divided  among  themselves,  and  self- 
contained  national  bodies,  easy  to  attack 
even  before  the  regime  was  firmly  consoli- 
dated. They  had  no  organizational  ties  with 
bodies  outside  Hungary  and  no  one  but 
themselves  on  whom  to  rely  for  assistance  or 
support.  When  they  had  been  brought 
under  a  measiu-e  of  control  the  attack  was 
shifted  to  the  Catholic  Chxirch  which  was 
numerically  the  largest  religious  body  in  the 
country  and  traditionally  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  Infiuence  in  public  affairs.  Now 
It  is  the  turn  of  the  Jews. 

But  while  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  destruction  of  religion 
and  while  it  must  strive  toward  and  win  that 
objective  in  order  to  sxu-vive,  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  must  maintain  the  prcssiira 
at  all  times.  The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  capable  of  sudden  and  abrupt  changes  of 
direction  for  tactical  reasons.  The  most 
dramatic  instance  of  that  was  the  Cltlcr- 
Stalin  pact  of  1939.  After  posing  for  years 
as  the  champion  of  resistance  to  fascism 
and  spearheading  the  united  front  move- 
ments in  western  countries,  the  Soviet  Union 
suddenly  and  without  warning  turned  com- 
pletely around  and  entered  into  a  nonag- 
gression  pact  with  with  Hitler's  Reich,  th\u 
permitting  Germany  to  attack  her  neighbors 
with  a  better  chance  of  winning  than  would 
have  been  possible  if  the  Soviet  Union  had 
maintained  its  self -claimed  position  of  lead- 
ership of  the  opposition,  or  even  If  it  had 
remained  neutral.  In  the  same  way  the 
anti-God  campaign  was  suddenly  shut  off  as 
one  tiirns  off  a  faucet  after  Hitler  attacked 
Russia.  Russia  needed  a  maximvun  of  in- 
ternal unity  and  she  needed  help  from  the 
west,  and  needed  it  desperately.  The  Soviet 
leaders  were  led  to  believe  that  their  cause 
would  find  more  sympathy  in  the  west  and 
particularly  in  this  country  If  they  gave  up 
the  anti-God  campaign.  So  overnight  it  was 
called  off.  It  was  not  dismantled — it  waa 
Just  put  in  mothballs  for  future  use  when- 
ever an  appropriate  opportunity  should  arise. 
In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  quit* 
capable  of  starting  or  stopping  any  move- 
ment for  purely  tactical  reasons.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  remains  the  same.  The  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  religion  is  a  necessity 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  temporarily  its 
leaders  see  some  advantage  in  soft  pedalling 
or  even  renouncing  antirellgious  i»:opa- 
ganda  they  may  be  coiuited  on  to  do  so  so 
long,  but  only  so  long,  as  it  appears  to  them 
tactically  worthwhile.  Hximan  values  and 
human  hearts  do  not  enter  into  their  ejacu- 
lations one  little  bit. 

We  have,  then,  these  two  basic  reasons  for 
the  use  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  antl-rellgloa 
generally  or  anti-Semitism  specifically  as  in- 
stxuments  of  policy,  two  complementary 
manifestations  of  the  irreconcilable  confiict 
between  Stalinist  commtuiism  and  religiom 
These  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  readines* 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  lavmch  cam- 
paigns against  any  and  all  religions  as  may 
seem  most  expedient  to  them  at  the  moment. 
They  explain  campaigns  against  the  Russian 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Prot- 
estant churches,  and  the  Mohammedans,  as 
well  as  the  current  campaign  against  the 
Jewish  communities.  They  do  not  explain 
why.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  Soviet  author- 
ities have  decided  that  the  time  is  ripe, 
tactically,  to  revive  anti-Semitism.  But  they 
are  two  of  the  basic  factors  in  this  situation 
we  are  considering  tonight. 

Another  factor  is  the  age-old  tendency 
of  mankind  to  seek  a  scapegoat  for  one's 
own  shortcomings.  If  things  are  not  going 
the  way  you  like  or  the  way  you  have  fore- 
told, you  all  too  often  look  for  someone  else 
to  blame.  And  when  the  Kremlin  feels  the 
need  for  a  scapegoat  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities are  ready  to  hand.  They  are  a  minor- 
ity, and  they  are  easUy  identifiable.  Put 
the  blame  on  them  and  the  people  know 
whom  you  are  talking  about.  Furthermore, 
and  Importantly,  from  the  Middle  Ages  down 
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the  Jewish  commtinttleti  ba^e  *••»  **>•  *'»- 
dltlonal  scapegoats  In  Eastern  Europe.  Such 
a  long  hUtory  has  been  bxillt  up  of  blaming 
them  for  the  failures  and  excesses  ot  gov- 
ernment that  they  come  naturally  to  mind 
when  a  jMresent-day  goTemment  finds  that 
It  too  needs  a  scapegoat;  and  the  people  are 
conditioned  by  Inherited  prejudice  to  be- 
lieve almost  any  charges  leveled  against 
them. 

Another  factor,  and  a  very  ^^9^!'°^' 
is  that  all  of  the  Jewish  communities  In  ttoe 
Soviet  union,  and  most  of   the   individual 
members  of  those  communities,  fre  K«"^ 
of  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  ^^  the  3o- 
Tiet  lexicon,  the  crime  of  ««a°°Pf"^*^- 
It  is  difficult  to  define  cosmopolitanlOTtt  in 
legal  terms,  tut  It  Is  a  very  ««f  »°"»^^«; 
What  It  actually  means  is  having  any  Ues 
of  any  kind  with  any  group  or  movement 
outside  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Empire, 
and  partlc\ilarly  in  the  United  States.    Any 
bonds  of  sympathy  or  understanding,  any 
fraternal   feelings,   any   emvilaUon   or   even 
friendly  reference  to  persons  and  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  Empire,  except  of 
course  such  as  may  enjoy  the  favor  of  the 
Kremlin,  any  questioning  of  the  absolutes 
of  Stalinist  infallibility— all  these  things  are 
coamopoUtanism  and  considered  a  serious  of- 
fei»e  against  the  state.     A  couple  of  years 
ago  the  young  sports  about  town  In  Buda- 
pest startod  a  fashion  of  wearing  zootsxUts. 
That  didn't  last  long.    They  soon  found  out 
that  that  was  cosmopolitanism  and  the  zoot- 
suits  disappeared  from   public  view.     Aljter 
all  aootsults  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
In  Harlam  which  Is  not  In  the  Soviet  Empire; 
and  sootsuiU  are   one  thing   the   Russians 
have  not  yet  claimed  to  have  invented;  so 
the  wearing  of  zootsults  was  a  clear  maaii- 
fesUUon   of   cosmopolitanUm   and   the   fad 
went  out— but  fast.    In  the  same  way  Ameri- 
can dances  and  American  Jazz  are  cosmopoli- 
tanism and  no  longer  permitted  in  public 
places.      The    GI   popvUarlzed   Jltterbugging 
throughout  Europe  after  the  war.  but  you 
don't  see  any  more  of  it  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — cosmopolitanism   again   and   good 
for  a  stiff  Jail  sentence.     And  In  the  same 
way  membership  in  a  Jewish  community  Is 
cosmopoUtanlam.  for  it  is  not  unknown  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  that  there  are  indeed 
close  bonds  of  fraternity  and  common  wor- 
ship between  Jewish  communities  the  world 
•round,  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain.     And 
since  the  elimination  of  cosmopoUtaxilam  is 
deemed  essentiifl  to  the  secxirity  of  the  ab- 
solute dictatorship  of  the  Kremlin,  we  see 
another  reason  for  official  anti-Semitism  in 
Russia. 

nnally.  there  are  two  more  factors  which  I 
believe  enter  into  the  picture.  They  are  not 
easy  to  evaliiate  but  I  am  confident  they  play 
•  part,  and  an  important  one.  Both  are  in 
the  psychological  field.  Plrst.  there  is  the 
fact  well  known  to  all  of  us.  that  if  a  member 
of  a  mlncM-lty  group  is  to  succeed  in  any  pro- 
fession or  enterprise,  he  must  be  a  little  bet- 
ter than  his  competitors  from  the  majority 
group.  He  has  to  gain  recognition  on  sheer 
ability  by  outshining  those  who  bear  no 
stigma  of  association  with  a  minority.  And 
when  he  does,  he  arouses  the  Jealoxisy  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  his  less  prominent,  less 
successfvil.  and  often  less  able  colleagues 
from  other  groups;  a  Jealously  which  history 
teaches  ub  Is  more  often  than  not  directed 
against  the  group  from  which  he  comes.  So 
thoae  menybers  of  the  Jewish  conuniuilties  in 
the  Soviet  Empire  who  have  risen  to  places 
of  prominence  and  recognition  in  their  pro- 
fessions stick  out  like  sore  thumbs  and  act  as 
unwilling  lightning  rods  to  attract  the 
venom  of  Jealousy  and  fear  toward  their 
unfortunate  coreligionists. 

Finally  there  Is  the  psychology  of  the 
i^Mstats.  This  is  not  my  own  theory.  It  was 
expounded  to  m«  by  a  Jewish  friend  In 
Hungary  and  it  makes  sense  to  me,  but  Its 
degree  of  Importance  in  the  present  situation 
X  cannot  say.    It  was  his  theory  that  those 


leaders  high  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  and  In 
Himgary  there  were  many,  who  had  come 
from  Jewish  families,  had  a  guilty  conscience 
whenever  they  saw  or  thought  of  reUtives 
and  friends  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  No  true  Jew  can,  of 
course,  rise  high  In  the  ranks  of  conraiunism 
for  the  simple  reason  that  one  who  believes  in 
God  cannot  be  a  Communist,  certainly  not  a 
Stalinist.  A  boy  raised  in  a  Jewish  family, 
Jtist  as  a  boy  raised  in  a  Christian  family. 
m\ist  abandon  the  teachings  of  his  childhood 
and  deny  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
of  his  parents  before  he  can  embrace  the 
creed  of  communism.  And  it  was  my  friend's 
theory  that  those  who  have  done  so  do  not 
always  forget  the  teachings  they  have  re- 
nounced and  squirm  a  bit  whenever  they  are 
reminded  of  them.  Therefore,  to  quiet  their 
own  consciences,  they  seek  to  destroy  those 
who  have  kept  the  faith.  As  I  say,  I  am  not 
able  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  this  fac- 
tor in  the  situation  we  are  discussing  tonight, 
the  recrudescence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  I  suspect  it  plays  a  con- 
siderable role. 

Here,  then,  are  six  reasons  why  the  Soviet 
authorities  n>ight  consider  antl-Scmltism  a 
suitable  and  appropriate  instrument  for 
carrying  out  their  policies.  But  why  use  that 
instrumen*.  Just  at  this  time?  We  have  seen 
that  they  are  quite  capable  of  using  or  dis- 
carding any  instrument,  however  effective. 
In  response  to  the  dictates  of  strategy  or 
momentary  tactics.  That  this  Is  so  is  being 
demonstrated  at  this  very  moment  by  the 
utter  cynicism  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  using  anti-Semitism  at  home  and  de- 
nouncing it  abroad.  At  the  very  moment 
that  they  are  reviving  anti-Semitism  within 
their  own  borders,  their  propaganda  machine 
is  flooding  the  rest  of  the  world  with  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  death  sentence  passed 
on  the  Rosenbergs  with  the  allegation  that 
they  were  given  the  supreme  penalty  because 
of  their  race  or  religion,  not  because  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  were  convicted.  Anti- 
Semite  at  home  and  pro-Semite  abroad,  each 
attitude  to  fit  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  situa- 
tions In  the  world  at  the  present  time  in 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  might  cal- 
cxilate  it  In  their  own  interest  to  revive  anti- 
Semitic  passions.  Bear  in  mind,  please,  that 
I  am  now  trying  to  see  the  world  through 
Communist  eyes  and  view  the  situation  as  a 
convinced  Communist  would,  not  as  he  or 
anyone  else  should.  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  am  only  trying  to  determine  why 
the  Soviet  Union  is  acting  as  it  is  in  this 
matter,  not  to  Justify  its  actions.  There  are. 
then,  three  situations  on  which  the  Stalin- 
ists could  be  expected  to  train  their  main 
batteries  of  antirellglon  and  their  sub- 
sidiary batteries  of  anti-Semitism.  First, 
there  Is  their  own  internal  situation.  We 
don't  know  as  much  about  that  as  we  might 
wish.  We  do  know  that  industry  is  con- 
stantly expanding  and  that  technicians  to 
run  that  industry  are  being  graduated  In 
increasing  numbers.  We  do  kiK>w  that  pro- 
duction, percentagewise.  is  Increasing 
steadily.  And  we  also  know  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  is  not  much  better  off  than  he 
was  a  generation  ago  and  that  his  individu- 
ality is  constantly  being  circumscribed.  We 
know  that  the  people  do  not  like  that;  both 
because  we  are  human  too  and  know  how  we 
would  feel  in  similar  circumstances,  and  also 
by  direct  evidence.  For  a  whole  generation 
the  regime  has  had  complete  control  of  edu- 
cation, of  all  the  machinery  of  government, 
of  all  media  for  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  opinion,  and  of  all  of  the  power  of  the 
state.  And  yet.  after  all  these  years,  it  finds 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  secret  police  force 
more  efficient  and  more  all-pervasive  than 
ever  before,  and  millions  of  people  are  in  con- 
centration camps  and  condemned  to  slave 
labor  because  the  regime  cannot  rely  on  their 
complete  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of 
Its  pronouncements.     In  such  a  situation 


discontent  spreads  and  mutterlngs  spread. 
This  builds  up  pressures  under  the  surface 
that  can  become  dangerous  unless  relieved. 
And  what  more  useful  safetyvalve  than  anti- 
Semitism?  Blame  all  the  troubles  of  the 
people  on  the  Jews,  assert  that  they  have 
been  plotting  against  the  state  and  wrecking 
the  economy.  Force  a  few  prominent  Jews 
to  confess  to  treason  and  sabotage,  and  may- 
be you  can  turn  the  resentment  of  the 
masses  away  from  the  regime  and  against 
such  convenient  scapegoets.  While  some  of 
this  is  speculation  one  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  something  of  the  sort  has  been  going  on 
and  that  to  some  degree  at  least  Internal 
conditions  within  the  Soviet  Empire  are  one 
reason  for  the  current  anti-Semittam. 

Then  there  is  Germany.  Eact  Germany 
under  Soviet  occupation  is  a  mess.  The 
people  are  not  contented  and  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  Communist  domination.  The  prom- 
ises of  a  happier  and  peaceful  life  have  not 
been  realized.  In  recent  years  the  mssses 
were  condi^oncd  quite  effectively  to  blame 
their  troubles  on  the  Jews  and  the  Jews  ars 
now  an  even  smaller  and  more  defenseless 
minority  than  they  were  before  Hitler  started 
liquidating  them.  Why  not  revive  that 
myth?  It  should  be  easy  to  divert  mass  dis- 
content against  the  old  scapegoat. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  West  Germany 
to  consider.  It  has  made  a  remarkable  re- 
covery, materially  and  economically,  from 
the  ruin  of  war.  The  Western  Powers  are 
trjring  hard  to  draw  West  Germany  Into  their 
orbit.  Perhaps  by  reviving  anti-Semitism 
we  can  attract  thoec  elements  in  West  Ger- 
many who  have  not  repented  of  the  Hitler 
era.  At  least  such  a  campaign  will  stir  up 
some  disunity  in  West  Germany  and  that 
can  only  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  playing  Ofur  cards  ekiUfully 
enough  we  might  even  plant  the  suspicion 
that  the  Jewish  communities  are  responsible 
for  the  continued  partition  of  the  country.. 
Again  that  Is  partly  speculation  but  it  Is 
fully  in  accord  with  other  examples  of  Soviet 
reasoning. 

Finally,  but  by  no  means  least  in  lmpar« 
tance,  there  is  the  State  of  Israel.  The  So- 
viet Union  concurred  In  the  establishment 
of  Israel.  I  do  not  know  why.  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  whatever  the  reason  it  was  one 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  believed  would 
further  Soviet  alms.  The  welfare  of  the 
peoi^e  In  Israel  or  wanting  to  go  tbers 
played  no  more  part  in  their  calculations 
than  did  any  abstract  Ideas  of  self-determi- 
nation. Justice,  mercy,  or  any  other  IdeaL 
They  may  have  foreseen  present  conditions 
in  the  Near  East  and  calculated  that  the 
establishment  of  Israel  siirrounded  by  Arab 
States  would  create  a  trouble  spot — and  the 
Soviets  love  trouble  spots  outside  their  own 
borders.  If  that  was  their  reason  they  scored 
a  bull's-eye.  for  the  Near  East  Is  a  trouble 
spot  sure  enough,  and  the  fact  of  the  State 
of  Israel  as  a  going  concern  is  an  Important 
reason  for  that.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
Near  East  situation  tonight.  That  is  a  long 
aiKl  complicated  story  and  there  are  things 
on  both  sides  that  we  might  critlclBe.  but 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  fault  or 
blame,  sins  of  commission  or  omission  by 
Arabs  or  Jews,  or  by  the  rest  of  vb  for  that 
matter,  the  mere  fact  that  Israel  is  there 
and  the  Arabs  are  there  too  is  a  source  of 
friction.  We  may  hope  that  the  friction  will 
not  be  bad  enough  to  produce  fire,  but  It 
certainly  has  produced  muddy  water,  in 
which  the  Soviets  like  to  fish.  Espousal  of 
anti-Semitism  is  an  elen^ntary  way  to  woo 
the  Arabs.  Israel,  in  other  words,  could 
easily  appear  in  Soviet  eyes  as  a  useful  pawn 
in  the  game  of  power  and  influence  in  a 
much  larger  area.  What  are  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  a  few  thousand  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Empire  compared  with  the  possibilities  of 
domination  over  the  Arab  world? 

Or.  perhaps  the  Soviets  flgiued  when  they 
supported  the  establishment  of  Israel  that 
the  large  and  unscreened  Influx  of  immi- 
grants to  be  expected  would  bring  with  it 
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substantial  nruibers  of  what  Communist  Jar- 
gon ctdls  proletarians,  thus  raising  the  pos- 
sibility that  Israel  could  soon  be  converted 
Into  a  Commxinlst  state,  an  outpost  of  the 
Soviet  Empire.  If  that  was  their  motive  they 
scored  a  dud;  for  the  short  history  of  Israel 
and  the  character  of  her  leadership  offer 
little  promise  of  anything  of  that  sort  coming 
about.  If  that  was  it,  resentment  at  the  fail- 
ure of  a  plan  could  play  a  part  in  the  decision 
to  revive  anti-Semitism  coupled  with  a  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  collapse  of  what  had 
become,  not  an  outpost  of  the  Soviet  Empire, 
but  a  foothold  of  democracy. 

Or,  perhaps  the  Soviets  saw  in  the  crea- 
tion of  Israel  an  opportunity  to  do  no  more 
than  twist  the  lion's  tall,  another  humilia- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  and  to  that  extent 
a  weakening  of  the  influence  and  prestige 
of  one  of  the  powers  standing  in  the  way  of 
Soviet  expansion  to  world  domination.  If 
that  was  the  idea,  it  scored  a  boomerang; 
for  the  statesmanship,  moderation,  and  mu- 
tual respect  being  demonstrated  by  the  lead- 
ers m  both  Britain  and  Israel  bid  fair,  in  the 
long  run.  to  increase  British  stature  in  that 
part  of  the  world  rather  than  the  reverse. 

Whauver  the  reason,  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  Israel  and  In  the 
result  It  is  hard  to  detect  any  comfort  for 
Soviet  Imperialism  other  than  continuing 
Israeli- Arab  friction:  and  It  is  r\ile  No.  1  for 
anyone  bent  on  world  domination  to  divide 
and  conquer.  The  current  anti-Semitk: 
campaign,  by  offering  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Arabs  and  offering  them  spurious  but 
attracUvely  p<u:kaged  support,  is  Uanspax- 
ently  directed  to  Just  that  end. 

If  now  we  have  analyzed  the  reasons  why 
the  Soviet  Union  could  find  anti-Semitism 
•  proper  Instrument  of  national  policy,  aixl 
if  we  have  correctly  appraised  the  reasons 
why  it  should  think  the  present  time  pro- 
pitious for  the  use  of  that  instrument,  there 
remains  the  really  Important  question 
"Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  What  can 
we  do  about  It?  That.  I  know,  Is  the  $84 
question,  and  It  is  a  question  I  cannot  an- 
swer. I  don't  know  what  we  can  do  to  put  a 
stop  to  It.  We  Americans  are  an  cbullent 
people.  We  like  to  spot  a  problem,  settle  it. 
take  a  weekend  off.  and  then  go  on  to  the  next 
problem.  We  are  liable  to  get  terribly  stirred 
up  and  ailed  with  moral  indignation  at 
some  wrong  or  injustice  and  want  to  correct 
it  right  away.  And  then,  if  It  does  not  yield 
to  first  attempts,  to  swing  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  become  disgtisted  and  discour- 
aged. We  can  afford  sxich  emotional  ex- 
cesses In  otn-  own  affairs  if  that  is  the  way 
we  want  to  act;  but  in  dealing  with  foreign 
situations,  where  another  power  has  some 
•ay  In  the  matter,  we  are  wiser  to  be  more 
mature  and  more  patient.  Whether  we  like 
tt  or  not,  we  are  presently  engaged  in  a  power 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  must 
realise  that  it  Is  Interested  in  our  ideals  and 
aspirations  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
affect  Its. 

Whenever  our  moral  sensibilities  are  out- 
raged by  some  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
some  hotheads  can  be  counted  on  to  shout 
for  war.  Let's  drop  a  few  atom  txxnbs  and 
put  a  stop  to  them.  Well,  we  could  do  that 
If  we  wanted  to.  We  could  make  the  re- 
newed antl-SemltIsm  hi  Russia  an  excuse  for 
"prevenUve  war"  if  we  wanted  to.  We  would 
doubtless  win  that  war  in  the  end.  in  the 
military  sense,  that  is.  Some  millions  of 
human  beings  would  be  killed  on  both  sides, 
there  would  be  great  destruction  of  property, 
millions  of  survivors  would  be  plunged  into 
misery  and  hopelessness.  The  war  would 
probably  be  f<^lowed  by  epidemics  and 
famine,  and  certainly  by  that  breakdown  of 
moral  values  which  alwajrs  follows  war,  but 
we  would  have  won.  The  only  trouble  is, 
we  would  have  settled  nothing  and  we  would 
not  have  helped  the  persecuted  Jewish  com- 
munities who  were  the  excuse  for  starting 
the  whole  thing.  Most  of  them  woxUd  be 
dead  long  before  the  fighting  ended  and  the 
stirvivors.  11  any,  would  be  no  better  off  than 


tbey  were  before  and  probably  a  great  deal 

worse. 

Short  of  war.  what  Is  there  that  we  can 
do?  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  field  of  direct 
action,  nothing  that  would  change  the  situ- 
ation overnight.  About  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  mobilize  the  moral  Indig- 
nation of  the  world,  be  snrs  that  our  own 
house  is  in  order  and  keep  it  so,  maintain 
constantly  bef(»«  the  eyes  of  the  world  a 
contrast  between  cynical  Soviet  disregard 
of  human  values  on  the  one  hand  and  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  with- 
out discrimination  of  any  kind,  on  the  other. 
Let  us  make  known  to  the  world  that  we  and 
our  associates  do  not  countenance  discrimi- 
nation or  oppression  against  any  group,  and 
prove  by  our  actions  that  our  disapproval 
points  inward  as  well  as  outward.  Let  xis 
continue  to  work  for  the  elimination  of 
trouble  spots  in  the  Near  East,  in  Germany, 
or  wherever  we  can  reach  them.  Above  all, 
let  us  not  waiver  in  the  faith  that  has  sus- 
tained us  in  the  past.  Persecution  Ls  no  new 
thing  for  the  Jewish  communities.  They 
have  suffered  much,  and  I  say  in  all  frank- 
ness that  I  fear  tbey  will  suffer  more.  Btrt 
they  have  not  succumbed  and  I  say  with 
equal  frankness  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  succumb  now.  The  ultimate  solution 
of  the  problem  of  antlEemitism  in  the  Soviet 
empire  lies  In  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
world-wide  struggle  between  communism 
and  democracy,  atheism  and  religion,  expe- 
diency and  morality.  It  is  up  to  us.  If  we 
want  a  decent  world  in  which  all  communi- 
ties and  all  men  may  enjoy  the  respect  that 
Is  their  due  as  children  of  God,  to  conduct 
ourselves  as  such  and  to  remain  true  to  our 
faith  In  thought  and  deed  as  well  as  in 
word.  That  may  sound  like  cold  comfort  to 
impatient  Americans  looking  for  quick  solu- 
tions, but  tt  is  backed  by  the  words  of  the 
prophets  of  old.  It  is  not  rashness  or  im- 
patience or  emotional  outbursts  that  have 
brought  us  thus  far  on  the  road  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  been  patience,  per- 
sistence. Integrity,  and  above  aU  our  faith. 


Epidemic  of  Infectioas  Hepatitis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NKW  BAMPSHIRX 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
my  colleagues  would  like  to  know  how 
.quickly  an  epidemic  of  Infectious  hepa- 
titis, otherwise  known  as  jaundice,  can 
be  stopped.  All  that  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  have  a  medical  man  offer  to  treat 
the  patients  without  chaflrge.  This  is  the 
offer  that  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lincoln,  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  made  to  the  city  healtti 
officials  of  Dover,  N.  H.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  telegram  to  Dr.  Max 
Winer  and  accompanying  press  clippings 
be  inserted  in  the  Congbxssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  accompanying  press  clippings  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd,  as 
follows: 
[Oapy  of  telegram  that  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lincoln 

sent  to  I^.  Max  Winer,  Dover  Board  of 

Health.  Dover,  N.  H.] 

FoUowi^  the  publication  In  the  Dover 
Democrat  of  the  statement  at  ikttomey 
Charles  W.  Tobey,  Jr..  oonoemlng  the  In- 
fectious hepatitis  epidemic  In  Dover  and  my 
development  of  bacteriophage  lysates  that 
are  specific  in  the  treatment  of  Jaundice,  I 
have  received  inquiries  from  New  Hampshire 
because   of   long-and-drawu-out  period   of 


recovery  tinder  any  present  known  treat- 
ment; and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  dis- 
ease can  cause  death,  I  hereby  offer  to  come 
to  Dover  and  treat  any  Jaimdice  patient  who 
desires  such  treatment  without  cost  to  the 
patient.  I  will  do  this  in  the  patient's  home 
or  in  your  office,  whichever  is  preferred. 
Please  communicate  with  me  by  wire  in  order 
that  I  may  make  any  arrangements  for  this 
S-  or  4-day  period  of  treatment. 
Sincerely, 

BoBSBT  E.  Lnroou*.  M.  D. 

COMCOED,  N.  H..  March  5.  1953.— The  Jaun- 
dice epidemic  In  Dover  points  up.  once  again, 
the  need  for  an  open  and  searching  attitude 
on  the  part  of  organized  medicine. 

With  reference  to  the  Dover  epidemic,  the 
communicable-disease  section  of  the  State 
health  department  advises  that  this  ailment 
is  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  virus. 

It  was  6  years  ago  that  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lin- 
coln, of  Medford.  Mass..  obtained  his  parent 
culture  for  his  Beta  bacteriophage  from  the 
sinus  passages  of  a  wcu*  veteran  at  the  peak 
of  this  patient's  condition  of  JaimdiCe.  This 
bacteriophage  consists  of  multiple  virus  par- 
ticles which  have  proven  specific  in  attack- 
ing Jaundice  infection. 

In  October  1951  I  wrote  to  each  of  tb» 
presidents  of  the  10  county  medical  socle- 
ties,  including  Dr.  William  R.  Latchaw,  then 
president  of  the  Strafford  Cotmty  Medical 
Society,  advising  of  Dr.  Lincoln's  cultures 
and  of  the  fact  that  medical  men  in  many 
States  were  administering  these  phages  with 
specific  resxilts.  In  each  case  the  county 
medical  society  was  advised  that  Dr.  Lincoln 
would  be  glad  to  appear  before  a  meeting 
of  the  society  and  read  a  formal  paper  or 
discuss  his  work  with  the  monbers  Infor- 
mally. 

Two  days  later  the  New  Hampshire  Medi- 
cal Society  headquarters  advised  me  that  I 
was  not  to  write  to  any  county  medical  group 
without  sending  the  State  society  a  copy. 
None  at  the  10  presidents  of  the  county 
medical  societies  replied  to  the  proposal  that 
they  have  ftill  information  concerning  these 
tvacteriophage  lysates. 

It  is  hoped  that.  In  view  of  the  present 
outbreak  of  Janndice  In  Dover,  the  Sta-aflord 
County  Medical  Society  will  open  the  door 
to  dissemination  of  Information  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  people. 
Cbabixs  W.  Tobet.  Jr. 


[From  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  of 

March  3.  1953] 

LJVEB  ArLMXNT.XN  Statx  Rzpobted 

Citing  an  outbreak  of  a  liver  aUment  in 
Dov«r.  the  State  division  of  communicabla 
^itu^AMXK  today  asked  all  New  Hampshire  phy- 
sicians to  forward  reports  concerning  the  ail- 
ment to  the  agency  here. 

Dr.  Clifford  Wells,  chief  of  the  communi- 
cable diseases  section,  said  the  ailment  ^a 
known  as  infectious  hepatitis  and  is  believed 
caused  by  a  virus.  He  said  so  far  43  cases 
have  been  recorded  In  Dover  alone,  but  that 
he  has  received  no  reports  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Dr.  Wells  said  hepatitis  is  characterlaed  by 
a  low-grade  fever,  nausea,  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  debility.  Occasionally  the  patient's 
tUn  becomes  bronae-tlnted.  Usual  treat- 
ment, he  said.  Is  the  administering  of  antl- 
bioUcs. 

He  asked  the  cooperation  of  all  doctors  In 
keeping  his  agency  Informed  of  any  cases  in 
their  respective  practices. 

Wells  said  reports  from  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  Indicate  similar  outbreaks  in  several 
States. 

[From  the  FosterTs  Dally  Democrat  oT  Mardi 

«.  1063) 
Da.  LiNOOLN  Offsbs  To  Cobcb  io  Thus  Cm 
It  became  known  here  today  that  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Lincoln.  oX  West  Medford.  Mass..  has 
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made  an  offer  to  Dr.  Max  Winer,  local  health 
officer,  to  come  to  Dover  and  treat  any  pa- 
tients of  bepaUtla  who  desire  treament. 
either  at  the  health  office  In  the  city  build- 
ing or  in  their  homes,  without  charge. 

Dr.  Lincoln  points  out  that  the  disease 
can  prove  fatal  and  that  it  requires  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  it. 

The  treatnient,  using  a  cure  which  he  has 
discovered,  Dr.  Lincoln  says  would  require 
3  to  4  days  for  each  patient. 

At  press  time  there  was  no  indication  as  to 
whether  the  offer  would  b«  accepted  or  not. 

Dr.  Lincoln.  It  will  be  remembered,  has 
the  backing  of  Attorney  Charles  W.  Tobey, 
Jr..  who  was  once  cxired  by  the  Massachu- 
setts physician.  Dr.  Lincoln's  method  has 
met  with  little  or  no  support  from  New 
Hampshire  medical  groups  as  yet.  \ 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  15, 

1953] 
TKANsrusiOM  Heu)  a  Jaxtnoick  Cattsb — U.  N, 

HXALTH     BODT      SaTS      PLASMA      CAN     CAKXT 

Vrnrs — Smatt.bh  Blood-Bank  Pools  Ubcko 

Oknsva.  January  14. — A  serious  and  some- 
times fatal  form  of  infectious  Jaundice  Is  be- 
ing spread  throughout  the  civilized  world  by 
an  excessive  use  of  blood  transfusions,  plasma 
from  blood  banks,  and  ordinary  blood-serum 
injections,  the  United  Nations  Health  Or4 
ganlzatlon  reported  today.  | 

In  a  summary  of  the  present  state  of  medl^- 
cal  knowledge  of  Jaundice  (hepatitis),  an 
expert  committee  of  the  health  body  make* 
a  series  of  reconunendatlons  designed  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  the  spread  of  this  still 
rather  mysterious  form  of  the  disease,  which 
caxxses  death  at  a  rate  of  1  to  2  in  each  1.000 
cases.  Although  some  of  these  reconunenda- 
tlons  already  are  being  followed  in  some 
countries,  incautious  \ise  of  supposedly  up- 
to-date  clinical  techniques  still  is  spreading 
the  Jaundice  tjrpe  at  an  alarming  rate,  the 
committee  finds. 

The  committee  distinguishes  between  two 
Jaimdlce  viruses,  as  A.  which  causes  what  Is 
labeled  as  infectious  hepatitis,  and  Bj^ 
which  causes  serum  hepatitis.  The  two 
types  are  indistinguishable  by  known  diag- 
nostic methods,  however.  Vina  A  appar- 
ently Is  transmitted  mainly  by  contact  and 
Is  spread  from  human  excreta  by  Insects, 
while  virus  B  is  transmitted  by  human  blood. 

NO  KNOWN  THESAFT 

There  Is  no  known  antibiotic  or  chemical 
that  definitely  kills  either  virus.  There  are 
some  "preliminary  observations"  Indicating 
that  vlrvis  B  can  be  Inactivated  by  certain 
chemical  treatments,  but  this  Is  far  from 
certain. 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dangers  of  serum  hejMititis  are  not  appreci- 
ated by  many  sections  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession." the  report  states. 

"It  also  appears  to  the  committee  that 
many  nonessential  transfusions  of  blood  and 
plasmii  are  given.  Therefore  the  committee 
recommends  that  national  health  authorities 
Bhoiild  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession In  their  coxmtries  to  the  dangers  of 
transmitting  hepatitis  by  the  transfusion  of 
plasma  and  whole  blood  and  also  by  the  use 
of  ceruiln  blood  derivatives,  and  shoxild  also 
advise  that  plasma,  particularly  large-pool 
plasma,  should  not  be  used  unless  the  advan- 
tages, likely  to  be  gained  by  its  transfusion 
outweigh  the  risks  of  transmitting  the  dis- 
ease." 

Blood  from  one  donor  who  has  had  Jauiii- 
dice  within  0  years  (and  possibly  much 
longer)  can  Infect  a  whole  blood-plasma  pool 
containing  contributions  from  hvindreds  of 
donors.  Every  person  receiving  plasma  from 
that  pool  will  be  infected  with  Javmdice  al- 
though not  all  such  persona,  of  coxirse,  will 
contract  the  disease  since  many  wlU  be 
Immune. 


The  worst  problem,  the  report  says,  is  that 
"there  is  no  generally  applicable  method  of 
insuring  that  a  prospective  donor  Is  not  har- 
boring the  hepatltU  virus."  Unfortunately 
no  known  animal  gets  human  Jaundice  and 
there  Is  no  known  Jaundice  virus  with  which 
animals  can  be  infected  to  conduct  experi- 
ments designed  to  Isolate  killers  of  the  hu- 
man virus. 

The  only  sure  way  of  finding  whether  a 
person  harbors  the  Jaundice  virus  Is  to  inject 
another  hvunan  with  his  blood  and  see  if  the 
latter  gets  Jaundice.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  country  in  which  use  Is  made  of 
human  guinea  pigs,  according  to  Dr.  Anthony 
Payne,  Jaundice  expert  for  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  and  committee  secretary. 

The  committee  recommends  that  no  more 
than  20  donations  be  incorporated  in  one 
blood  pool  for  the  preparation  of  plasma. 
The  committee  also  recommends  that  nobody 
be  permitted  to  give  blood  for  direct-trans- 
fusion pvirposes,  except  in  case  of  eniergency. 
if  he  has  a  history  of  Jaundice  within  a  year. 
No  person  with  any  history  of  Jaundice 
should  be  permitted  to  donate  to  pools  for 
the  preparation  of  plasma,  it  says. 


They  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New 

YcM-k  city  for  3  days  and  3  nlghto.  They 
came  from  all  over  the  48  States  and  the 
Canal  Zone  to  pay  their  respects  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  tomorrow  night  to  the  police 
and  firemen  who  gave  their  Uvea  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  for  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple fen-  which  these  magnificent  Americana 
fotight  on  the  battlefields. 


G>BfrettioBal  Medal  of  Hoaor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  broadcast  by  Walter  Winchell  on 
March  15.  1953,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B«r.  and  Mrs.  United  States,  there  Is  only 
one  thing  in  the  whole  wide  world  which 
rates  equally  with  the  white  stars  on  the 
dark  blue  field  of  the  American  fiag  and  that 
Is  the  white  stars  on  the  light  blue  field  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Their 
history  is  Interwoven  because  the  red  stripes 
of  the  American  flag  have  been  dyed  with 
the  red  blood  of  the  great  Americans  who 
wear  this  ribbon.  Their  road  to  the  field  of 
glory  is  paved  with  bombs  and  bayonets. 
There  is  only  one  place  where  the  Medal  of 
Honor  can  be  won— on  the  battlefield — in  the 
presence  of  an  armed  enemy.  There  is  only 
one  way  by  which  it  can  be  won — for  devo- 
tion to  the  flag  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  It  is  a  personal  miracle  that  any 
one  of  these  mhn  can  be  with  me  in  the 
studio  tonight  because  for  every  man  who 
lived  to  wear  the  ribbon  on  his  chest,  there 
are  a  dooen  others  and  more  whose  medals 
were  placed  upon  their  graves.  Basalone, 
for  example.  The  wearers  of  these  wonderful, 
great  medals  have  done  more  than  prove 
their  personal  courage — they  have  demon- 
strated to  a  very  frightened  world  that 
America  is  still  the  home  of  the  brave.  The 
United  States  Constitution  forbids  any  title 
of  royalty,  but  the  law  of  the  land  reqiOres 
the  President  of  the  United  States  himself 
to  come  to  attention  and  salute  the  wearer 
of  the  highest  decoration  that  the  Nation 
can  bestow.  As  an  ordinary  citizen,  I,  too, 
am  proud  and  privilege  I  tonight  to  salute 
them  for  the  Winchell  family  and  every  fam- 
ily in  the  48  Staten.  because  without  them 
the  dictators — brown,  black,  yellow,  and 
red — ^would  have  forced  us  all  to  our  kneea. 


Mrs.  Uah  Syket  YowRf.  Nefro  Woouo, 
Named  Mother  of  the  Year  in  Virf  mia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHIUN 

or  NKW  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  In- 
teresting article  entitled  "Negro  Woman, 
66.  Is  Named  Mother  of  Year  in  Vir- 
ginia." pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Poet 
of  Sunday.  March  22.  1953.  The  lady 
so  honored  is  Mrs.  Leah  Sykes  Young,  of 
Courtland.  Va. 

This  66-year-old  woman  is  the  mother 
of  14  children,  mast  of  whom  have 
earned  college  degrees,  and  6  of  whom 
are  now  teachers.  All  her  children  have 
led  useful  lives  and  have  gained  re- 
spected positions  in  their  communities. 
Her  selection  as  mother  of  the  year  In 
Virginia  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
very  representative  women  of  Virginia, 
and  is  another  indication  of  the  increas- 
ingly cordial  and  understanding  rela« 
tions  between  the  races  now  being  ad- 
vanced in  many  States  of  our  Union. 
We  may  all  be  encouraged  by  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fine  woman  without  re« 
gard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

WATNxsBoao.  March  31.— A  e6-year-old 
Southampton  County  Negro  woman  who 
baked  pies  and  sewed  dresses  for  neighbors 
to  help  put  her  14  children  through  school 
is  Virginia's  mother  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Leah  Sykes  Toimg.  of  Coiirtland. 
gained  the  honor  when  she  was  named  to- 
day by  a  committee  ot  clubwomen  which 
annually  chooses  the  Virginia  mother. 
Mrs.  Toung  is  the  first  member  of  her  race 
ever  to  win  the  award  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

"The  choice  wasn't  easy."  said  Mrs.  Louis 
Spilman.  of  Waynesboro,  chairman  of  tho 
committee.  "But  we  felt  that  no  one  was 
more  deserving  than  Mrs.  Totmg." 

The  gray-haired  grandmother  was  bom 
in  Southampton  County  not  far  from  the 
small  farm  where  ahe  and  her  husband. 
John  P.  Toung.  have  lived  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  To«mg  never  got  beyond  elementary 
school,  but  she  vowed  her  children  would 
have  good  educations.     She  kept  the  promise. 

She  and  her  husband  not  only  aaw  their 
youngsters  through  high  school,  but  most 
of  the  14  went  on  to  earn  college  degrees. 
In  addition,  the  Toungs  took  in  five  wphaos 
and  provided  a  home  for  them. 

There  were  many  lean  years  in  those  days, 
and  Mrs.  Young  had  to  supplement  her  hus- 
band's farm  Income  by  baking  pies  and  sew- 
ing pretty  things  for  the  neighbors.  Despite 
moments  of  discouragement.  Mrs.  Toung 
never  despaired  of  life.    She  used  to  say: 
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•In  this  good  eotmtry  you  can  dream  as 
big  as  you  wish.  The  Lord  willing,  thoas 
dreams  will  come  true." 

Like  any  other  mother.  Mrs.  Toung  is 
proud  of  her  children  most  of  alL  They 
now  range  tn  age  from  13  to  43. 

Six  of  them  are  teachers.  Another  is 
working  on  her  doctorate  at  Oomell  Uni- 
versity. One  is  a  registered  nurse,  one  a  li- 
brarian, and  another  Is  farming.  Two  are 
In  the  contracting  trade,  a  third  does  mas- 
onry work,  and  another  is  a  carpenter. 

The  Virginia  mother's  selection  Is  made 
by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Business  smd  Progesslonal  Wom- 
en. Virginia  Federation  of  Oardenl  Clubs, 
the  Council  of  Church  Women,  the  Home 
Demonstration  Clubs,  and  the  Virginia  Con- 
gress of  ParenU  and  Teachers,  and  former 
Virginia  mothers. 


They're  Not  Bicser  Than  tiw  United  Statet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCKNSTLVAjriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  very  able 
editorial  entitled  -They're  Not  Bigger 
Than  the  United  States."  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  22, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoou, 
as  follows: 

One  need  not  enter  a  defense  for  all  the 
methods  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
investigating  communism  to  feel  amaae- 
ment  and  disgust  at  the  parade  of  smart 
aleck  professors  who  have  been  appearing  be- 
fore them  aiid  thumbing  unscholarly  noses 
at  their  country. 

Men  who  love  their  country  do  not  be- 
have that  way.  Most  of  us  are  loyal  to  our 
NaUon,  even  though  we  may  disagree  sharply 
with  things  done  by  certain  public  ofllclais. 
But  when  we  see  suppost^d  educators,  such 
as  Abraham  Olasser.  of  Rutgers  University, 
not  only  defying  the  committee  but  trying 
to  make  a  travesty  of  its  whole  proceedings — 
we  can  only  cheer  when  such  men  are 
promptly  given  the  heave-ho  by  universities 
they  so  shamefully  misrepresent. 

Let's  face  a  few  facts  in  this  situation. 
One  fact  is  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  be  a 
Communist  in  this  country.    Thus,  to  ad- 
mit ^<"g  one  Is  not  to  admit  any  crime. 

Another  fact  is  that  men  such  as  Ella 
Kazan  who  qtUts  frankly  admitted  having 
been  Communist  dupes,  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed public  regret,  soon  found  themselves 
reinstated  in  the  esteem  at  thdr  fenow- 
countrymen. 

Another  fact  Is  that  academic  freedom  Is 
not  an  absolute.  all-purix)ee  freedom  any 
more  than  freedom  of  speech  includes  the 
right  to  yell  "Fire"  In  a  crowded  theater. 

Tet  another  fact  is  that  the  prtmary  intent 
of  these  congresslonxU  Investigations  Is  to 
unmask  the  Impoeters  who  pretend  to  be 
Americans,  in  American  institutions,  all  the 
while  they  are  really  Soviet  agents  schem- 
ing to  uiKlermlne  those  very  Institutions. 

One  mora  fact  Is  that  the  record  shows 
Congress  has  unmasked  quite  a  few  traitors, 
including  Alger  Hiss,  and  no  end  of  others 
Whose  loyalty  to  America  Is  coneplcuous  by 
Its  total  absence  from  commlttes  testimony. 


Finally,  ws  should  never  forget  that  the 
Red  fifth  column  in  America,  and  all  the  fel- 
low travelers  who  do  its  bidding  and  sign  its 
petitions,  are  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  war  machine  as  the  soldiers  who  shoot 
down  our  OI's  in  Korea. 

It  is  against  this  frame  of  reference  that 
we  should  consider  the  present  investigation, 
and  the  procession  of  professors,  some  of 
whom  are  not  Conamunists,  but  many  of 
whom  seem  to  think  they  are  bigger  than 
their  country  and  owe  no  loyalty  to  It. 

As  editors,  we  would  be  the  last  in  the 
world  to  help  curb  any  expression  of  opinion, 
any  right  <rf  dissent,  or  any  freedom  to  cham- 
pion unpopular  causes.  But  the  Soviet  con- 
spiracy to  Infiltrate  Government,  schools, 
and  labor  unions  is  not  dissent,  and  those 
who  serve  that  conspiracy  are  not  exercis- 
ing civil  Ubertles,  but  helping  to  destroy 
civil  liberties  here  as  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  every  country  the  Communists 
have  taken  over. 

We  do  not  presume  to  sit  In  Judgment  on 
all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  appearing  in 
Washington.  But  ve  do  believe  that  men 
who  are  really  devoted  to  their  country  usu- 
ally lean  over  backward  to  avoid  appearing  to 
aid  Its  enemies.  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of 
educators  wisely  set  an  example  of  citizen- 
ship, loyalty,  and  ordinary  good  manners, 
show  respect  tor  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  not  too  Intellectual 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  love  a  Nation 
which  has  given  vis  all  more  freedom  than 
ever  has  been  possessed  by  any  other  people 
on  earth. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  methods  of  Sena- 
tor MCCAaxBT,  Representative  Vklde,  and 
others,  we  suggest  the  answer  is  not  to  cham- 
pion Communists  or  to  cheer  (trofessorlal 
bumpkins  too  big  for  their  boots.  The  an- 
swer is  to  take  the  initiative  in  cleaning  the 
renutlnlng  Reds  out  of  our  institutions;  to 
render  them  harmless  by  stripping  from  them 
the  respectable  masks  of  Uberallsm.  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  civil  rights  behind 
which  they  have  been  hiding  and  doing  the 
Kremlin's  dirty  work. 


against  the  Tariff  Commission's  arbi- 
trary position: 


RecV>roca]  Tra^  Agrecteatt  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WKST  VISCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUI«  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  tc  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  flagrant 
maimer  in  which  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  tn  disregarding  the 
I)rovisions  of  sections  6  and  7  of  Public 
Law  50,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  took  note  of  a 
situation  whereby  the  Commission  de- 
vises rules  of  its  own  making  to  bar 
many  small  industries  of  the  Nation 
from  the  relief  of  excessive  foreign  Im- 
ports, which  the  Congress  intended  they 
should  have,  by  writing  into  the  1951 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  ttie  so-called  peril-point  and 
escape-clause  provisions. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
many   protests   that   are   being   made 


Hon.  Dansel  A.  Ri_. 

Chairman,  Way»  and  Means  Committee, 
Htnue  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Be  Tariff   Commission    again   ignoring    law 
and  denying  American  producers   their 
day   In    court    under    section    7    escape 
clause  as   Ulustrated  by   recent   Safety 
Pin  ease. 
Deas  CoNCKXSSicAN  Rxxd:  As  a  member  of 
the  committee  handling  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  and  other  tariff  legis- 
lation I  am  sure  that  you  wUl  be  Interested 
In   recent  developments   showing   that   the 
Tariff  Commission  has  devised  a  new  means 
of  circtmiventing  tlie  letter  of  the  law  and 
the  congressional  Intent  as  expressed  in  the 
escape  clause  contained  in  section  6  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  and 
the    investigation   procedure    jH-escribed   by 
Congress  in  section  7  of  said  act. 

As  you  win  recall,  in  order  to  stop  tho 
Tariff  Commission  practice  erf  ignoring  appli- 
cations and  refusing  to  grant  investigations 
of  Injury  requested  by  American  producers, 
the  Congress,  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1961  wrote  an  escape  clause 
into  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  (sec.  6) ;  and 
because  the  Congress  did  not  trust  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  its  past  practices  It  specifi- 
cally spelled  out  the  investigaticai  proce- 
dure In  section  7  of  said  act  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Commission  s  limiting  the  right 
of  American  producers  to  an  investigation 
by  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  in  con- 
flict with  the  congressional  policy. 

Section  7  speclflcaUy  provides  that  "  •  •  • 
upon  appUcatlon  of  any  Interested  party 
the  United  States  Tariff  Ocanisslon  shaU 
ivocnptly  make  an  investigation  and  make  a 
report  thereon  •  •   •" 

ance  the  congressional  enactment  of  this 
procedin-al  section  7  for  escape-clause  in- 
vestigation, the  Tariff  Commission  has  Im- 
properly and  illegally  attempted  to  limit 
and  make  conditional  the  American  pro- 
ditcers'  right  to  an  Investigation  by  con- 
flicting provisions  contained  in  its  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Is  now  proceeding  to  ignw*  appUca- 
tions  for  an  Investigation  as  not  properly 
filed  within  the  provisions  and  conditions  ol 
the  Comission's  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
eedxire. 

This  imwarranted  and  lUegal  action  of  the 
Tariff  Oommiasion  la  very  weU  Ulustrated 
by  its  recent  action  of  December  31,  1952. 
In  ignoring  an  ai^lication  filed  by  the  Ameri- 
can safety-pin  producers  as  not  prof>erly 
filed.  At  page  1447  of  the  CoHCRXSsioifAi. 
Recosd  of  February  2fl.  1953.  you  will  note 
a  brief  statement  by  Congressman  BAn.xT, 
of  West  Virginia,  the  original  author  of  the 
escape  clatise  contained  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  19S1. 

Congressman  Baoxt  ts  rightfoUy  indig- 
nant at  this  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  attempting  to  deny 
American  producers  their  absolute  right  to 
an  Investigation  and  report  of  the  facts  when 
they  feel  that  imports  are  ca\ising  or  threat- 
ening to  cause  Injury  to  their  Industry.  A 
further  statement  by  Congressman  Bailzt  at 
page  A988  of  the  ComatESSiawAi.  Racxwo  of 
March  2,  »5S,  further  expresses  his  indlg- 
nanoe  at  this  arbitrary  action  of  the  Tariff 
Oommiasion  and  includes  a  copy  of  the  Tariff 
Commission's  letter  of  December  81,  1962. 
addressed  to  the  undersigned  stating  that 
they  wUl  Ignore  the  safety-pin  i4>pUcation  as 
not  pr<H}erly  filed  and  a  copy  of  our  letter. 
on  behalf  at.  the  applicants,  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  action  is  Illegal  and  imwarranted. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  a  copy  of  the  sommary  of  the 
safety-pin  application  (the  balance  of  the 
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application  containing  confidential  informw- 
tion)  from  which  I  am  confident  you  wlU 
agree  that  the  safety-pin  application  could 
In  no  sense  be  considered  as  a  frivolous  comi- 
iHalnt.  I  am  also  confident  you  will  agree 
that  the  safety-pin  application  states  a 
prima  facie  case  of  actual  or  threatened  In- 
Jury  to  the  America  producers  of  safety  plna. 
This  action  of  the  Tariff  Ctommlsslon  In 
ignoring  applications  for  Investigation  and 
denying  American  iMWlucers  their  day  In 
covirt  certainly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a 
niajorlty  of  the  present  commissioners  are 
not  In  sympathy  with  the  law  or  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  It  again  reemphasizes  their 
I(»g-standlng  willingness  to  ignore  the  law 
in  obedience  to  the  State  Department  free- 
trade  policy.  I 

In  this  connection,  it  shoiild  be  recalled 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  a  creatiu*  of 
Congress  set  up  to  exercise  a  legislative 
function  and  that  the  Commission  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  not  an  executive  agency  and  it  Is 
not  responsible  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Its  loyalty  Is  due  to  Congress 
and  its  Commissioners  should  be  In  sympa- 
thy with  the  pertinent  laws  of  Congress. 

These  factors,  we  feel,  vividly  and  boldly 
emphasize  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
immediate  appointment  of  tariff  commis- 
sioners who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  law 
and  who  are  willing  to  make  an  honest  and 
conscientious  effort  to  administer  our  tariff 
laws  in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  without  regard  to  the  conflicting 
advice  and  policy  of  the  State  Department. 
If  the  Congress  agrees  with  the  conflicting 
recommendations  and  policies  of  the  past 
State  Department  officials.  It  should  change 
the  law  to  conform  with  those  policies.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress  does  not 
agree  with  the  past  free  trade  policies  of  the 
State  Department,  then  it  should  take  Im- 
mediate and  vigorous  steps  to  assure  the 
appointment  of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans who  are  In  symp>athy  with  the  laws 
of  Congress  and  willing  to  administer  thesn 
Judicially  and  fairly.  The  constitutional 
obligation  to  make  appointments  on  the 
advice  (as  well  as  consent)  of  the  Senate 
should  be  even  more  compelling  In  case  of 
appointments  to  agencies  responsible  to 
Congress  than  appointments  to  Cabinet 
poets  responsible  to  the  Executive. 

Congress  should  no  longer  tolerate  the 
repeal  of  their  tariff  and  foreign  trade  laws 
by  Interpretation  and  subterfuge.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  and 
other  tariff  legislation  were  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  American  producers.  They  must 
be  Interpreted  liberally  in  favor  of  the 
American  producers  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress.  The  burden  of  proof 
must  be  placed  upon  those  opposing  relief 
to  the  American  producers,  contrary  to  the 
past  practice  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  It 
has  become  abundantly  clear  that  neither 
Republican  nor  Democratic  free  tradersTT^e 
willing  to  so  administer  the  law  and  they 
should  not  be  appointed  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Another  matter  which  this  safety  pin  case 
illustrates  very  vividly  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  is  Interpreting 
away  the  rights  of  American  producers  by 
holding  that  the  producers  of  safety  pins, 
for  example,  do  not  constitute  an  American 
ind\istry  within  the  meaning  of  aectiona  6 
and  7  when  those  producers  may  produce 
other  products  or  have  Income  Independent 
from  that  derived  from  their  safety  pin  pro- 
duction. This  matter  shotild  be  corrected 
and  clarified  in  the  trade  agreements  exten- 
sion bin  which  wiU  soon  be  before  your 
^    conunittee. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  BucKZifBiDOi^ 


Uataaf  line  tke  Tax  Tang W 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CAUrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  La  Jolla  Light,  of  La  Jolla.  Calif.: 
Untanolino  thx  Tax  Tangls 

One  of  the  most  constructive  acts  the  new 
national  administration  has  taken  was  the 
appointment  last  week  of  a  group  of  con- 
gressional leaders.  State  governors,  and  Fed- 
eral officials  to  imdertake  a  atvuXj  of  the 
State  and  Federal  tax  structiu^. 

During  recent  years,  as  Government  has 
assumed  ever  greater  powers  over  the  affairs 
of  people,  the  same  tax  sources  have  been 
exploited  by  State  governments  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  same  services  have 
been  offered  by  both  levels  of  government. 
Any  attempts  to  reduce  Government  controls, 
to  cut  taxes  and  expenditures,  are  badly 
hampered  by  this  maize  of  duplication  and 
confusion. 

A  striking  example  of  overlapping  services 
Is  the  Federal  granta-ln-ald  program,  by 
means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  taxes  ex- 
tracted by  the  Federal  Government  Is  re- 
tiirned  to  the  States  for  spending  under  Fed- 
eral direction.  In  1915,  2  years  after  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  income  tax — which  many 
economists  believe  is  what  really  put  the 
Federal  Governmem:  in  business — total 
grants-in-aid  totaled  less  than  $6  million. 
They  had  risen  to  about  115  million  by  1932. 
Last  year  grants-in-aid  cost  the  staggering 
sum  of  $2365.000,000. 

The  President's  appointment  of  a  group 
of  experts  to  chart  the  maze  of  overlapping 
services  and  tax  levies  is  a  long-needed  first 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


EliminatioB  of  Natioiial  Oriffait  QaoU 
System  From  Immifration  aad  Natural- 
izatkm  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr,  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  news  article  entitled  "Bar 
Group  Urges  Alien  Law  Change."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 

18. 

The  article  reports  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  at 
which  a  resolution  and  committee  report 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Richard  B.  Scan- 
drett,  Jr.,  favoring  the  elimination  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system  from 
our  present  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion act.  In  its  stead  the  association 
urged  "a  formula  free  of  unfair  discrim- 
ination and  flexible  enough  to  provide 
for  present  and  future  emergencies  as 
far  as  possible."  It  also  recommends 
the  removal  of  other  discriminatory  fea- 
tures from  the  act. 


This  Interesting  article  and  resolution 
merit  careful  consideration  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  in  generaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo 
as  follows: 
Bab  Oboop  Uaoas  Ausm  Law  Chanob — Eum- 

MATION  or  Obigiks  System   Pabt  or  Pbo- 

POSED  OVKBHAUI.  OP  McCaBBAM-WaLTEB  ACT 

The  New  York  County  Lawyers  Association 
said  yesterday  that  It  favored  broad  revision 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  The  Uw  became  eflectlv* 
December  24. 

The  largest  bar  association  In  the  country 
took  its  stand  In  approving  a  resolution  and 
report  of  Its  committee  on  American  citizen- 
ship, headed  by  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr. 

It  favored  the  elimination  of  the  national- 
origins-quota  system  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  nuniber  of  aliens  to  be  admitted 
annually.  In  Its  stead  the  association  \irged 
"a  formula  free  of  unfair  discrimination 
and  flexible  enough  to  {H-ovlde  for  present 
and  future  emergencies  as  far  as  possible." 
The  association  \irged  that  visas  unused 
in  any  quota  be  pooled  and  assigned  on  a 
preferential  basis  to  relatives  of  citizens  and 
permanent  resident  aliens ;  ImmigranU  whose 
services  were  needed:  thdfce  persecuted  be- 
cause of  race,  politics,  or  religion  or  adher- 
ence to  democratic  beliefs;  and  those  merit- 
ing special  consideration  because  of  clrctun- 
stances.  The  elimination  of  charges  against 
future  quotas  resulting  from  admissions  un- 
der the  Displaced  Persons  Act  was  also  urged. 
The  association  reconunended  the  removal 
of  such  "discriminatory  featiwee"  as  the 
"one-half  ancestry  rule."  applying  to  Immi- 
grants with  antecedents  within  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle,  and  the  new  limitation  upon 
admission ,  of  colonials  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Presidential  power  to  suspend  or  curtail 
the  Immigration  of  any  aliens  or  any  class 
of  aliens  whose  admission  the  President  con- 
sidered detrimenUl  to  the  national  interest 
should  be  modified  to  apply  only  in  cases  of 
national  emergency,  the  association  held. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  according  to 
the  report,  the  regular  admission  and  secu- 
rity provisions  "should  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  problems  that  might  arise." 

The  association  also  urged  tighter  legal 
administrative  machinery  for  the  act  and 
recommended  that  consuls  or  immigration 
officials  be  called  upon  to  base  their  deter- 
mination In  barring  aliens  who  might  be- 
come public  charges  on  "findings  of  fact 
rather  than  on  opinion  or  belief." 

Edwin  M.  Otterboivg,  president  of  the  ••- 
sociatlon,  said  copies  of  the  report  had  been 
sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 


Naclcar  Power  Vcrtat  State  Powtr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

OP  mew  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  23.  195i 

Mr,  COUUERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
address  by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr. 
Thomas  E  Murray,  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  delivered  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit,  on  February  9: 

NucLBAB  PowxB  Vkbsxts  Stats  Powb 

(By  Thomas  E.  Murray) 

It   is   almost   3    years   since   I   became   a 

member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Shortly  after  assuming  this  responsibility.  I 
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met  an  old  friend.  He  seemed  to  regard  me 
more  with  an  attitude  of  sjmripathy  than  with 
one  of  congratulation.  Instead  of  felicita- 
tions, he  proceeded  to  give  me  a  abort  ser- 
mon on  socialism  as  exi)lalned  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  194«.  It  was  my 
friend's  notion  that  the  sooner  the  Com- 
mission closed  up  shop  and  went  out  of  biisi- 
ness.  the  better.  He  feared  that  the  Com- 
mission's activity  would  l>e  the  greatest 
single  factor  pointing  towards  nationalizing 
all  the  primary  means  of  production  in  the 
united  States. 

I  must  confess  that  since  that  time  my 
friend's  worry  has,  to  some  extent,  become 
my  own  worry — at  least,  until  a  month  or  so 
ago.  While  wrestling  with  a  major  produc- 
tion problem,  I  telephoned  the  president  of 
one  of  our  largest  contractors.  I  asked  to 
see  him  on  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
our  atomic  program.  Bluntly  he  told  me 
that  he  preferred  not  to  do  this  unless  I 
stated  my  business  In  advance.  In  his  com- 
pany, he  emphasized,  problems  came  up  to 
him  from  his  own  organization  and  not  di- 
rectly, especially  not  directly  from  Atomic 
ESiergy  Conunlssloners.  Putting  down  the 
phone  with  a  vague  sense  ol  personal  defla- 
tion, I  could  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he 
had  made  It  clear  to  me  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  industry  hid  not  been  nationalized, 
at  least  not  as  yet. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  should  keep 
It  from  ever  being  nationalized  is  the  ad- 
vent of  a  day  I  will  call  .Seven  (b)  Day. 
I  take  the  designation  from  section  7  (b)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  from  which  I  quote: 
"Whenever  in  its  opinion  any  industrial 
•  •  •  or  other  nonmilltarj'  use  of  •  •  • 
atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission 
shall  prepare  a  report  to  the  President  stat- 
ing all  the  facts  with  respect  to  such  use,  the 
Commission's  estimate  of  the  social,  political, 
economic  and  international  effects  of  such 
iise  and  the  Commission's  recommendations 
^  for  •  •  •  supplemental  legislation.  The 
President  shall  then  transmit  this  report  to 
Congress,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tlotu."  It  is  obvious  from  this  quotation 
how  Important  Seven  (b)  Day  is  going  to 
be.  When  that  day  arrives  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  will  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  permit  {n-lvate  ownership  of  nuclear 
power  reactors. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  how 
near  or  far  is  the  corner  around  which  lies 
economic  as  opposed  to  feasible  atomic 
power.  I  won't  add  to  this  speculation.  But 
right  at  the  start  let  me  sound  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. Although  some  Interim  legislation 
win  be  needed  to  permit  private  work  to 
move  ahead  in  the  nuclear  power  field,  dont 
look  for  any  legislative  panacea  for  our 
atomic  Industry's  technological  growing 
pains.  There  is  an  unhealthy  tendency  to 
sublimate  the  immense  technical  problems 
In  the  path  of  economic  nuclear  power  Into 
complaints  about  legislative  obstacles. 
However  it  Is  possible  that  Introduction  of 
interim  legislation  will  raise  some  of  the 
Issues  I  Intend  to  touch  upon  today.  In  this 
event  the  time  for  solution  of  these  problems 
may  be  closer  than  is  generally  thought. 

Leaving  aside  any  detailed  review  of  legis- 
lation, what  I  should  really  like  to  discuss 
with  you  is  the  ultimate  place  of  peacetime 
power  reactors  in  our  economy.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  second  only  to 
our  mammoth  problems  of  keeping  ahead  of 
Russia  in  the  atomic  arms  race.  0\ir  stock- 
pile of  atomic  weapons  must,  as  a  matter  of 
priority,  be  Improved  and  expanded  far  be- 
yond its  present  size.  It  has  and  must  ever 
stand  as  a  warning  to  any  aggressor.  This 
program  we  will  continue  -vith  persistence. 
However,  luternat'onal  events  have  taught 
us  that  there  Is  no  long  term  secxirity  in 
weapons  alone.  At  best  our  present  atomic 
stockpile  permits  us  only  to  hold  conunu- 
nlsm  at  bay.    Our  only  long-term  security 


lies  in  the  ability  of  the  free  world  to  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  that  its  ways  of  life — 
spiritual,   social,   political,   and   economic — 
are  better  for  human  beings  than  those  of- 
fered by  Soviet  communism  or  by  any  other 
form   of   totalitarianism.    One   of   the   in- 
gredients  of    success   in    this   struggle    for 
men's  minds  and  hearts  is  the  continued 
healthy   development — politically    and    eco- 
nomically— of  the   virtues  of  the  dynamic 
and    free    American    system.     On    this,    to- 
gether with  international  good  will  and  the 
vindication  of  spiritual  values,  western  civi- 
lization   depends.     Industrial    power    Is    the 
heart  in  the  body  of  that  system;  and  our 
ethical  and  our  religlo\u  heritage  Is  Its  soul. 
Although  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  carried  on  In  plants  operated 
by  private  contractors,  we  must  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  everything  is  In  order; 
that  the  new  giant  Industry  Is  safe  In  the 
camp  of  private  enterprise.     For  the  most 
part  the   atomic-energy  industry,   like   na- 
tionalized British  industry,  is  State  owned, 
and   controlled   by   Government   employees. 
The   recent  English  Labor  Government,  in 
nationalizing  a  number  of  Industries,  was 
simply  putting  into  practice  a  fundamental 
principle  of  socialism,  namely  state  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production.    Although 
the  American  Justification  fcnr   government 
ownership  was  not  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  rigid  dogma,  nevertheless, 
the  end  result  was,  in  an  essential  respect, 
identical — State  monopoly.     That  result  is 
out  of  Joint  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
industrial  structure.    It  Is  even  out  of  Joint 
with  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  Itself,  which  was  to  foster  free 
enterprise  rather  than  any  form  of  social- 
ism.    If  a  house  is  so  built  asito  knock  a 
man's  head  off  when  he  enters  ti.  it  is  built 
wrong.     It  has  always  seemed  tio  me  that 
socialism  builds  houses  that  wiiy.     In  the 
Socialist   house  the  average  mail  does  not 
particularly  need  his  head.    Other  people  do 
his  political   and  social   thinking  for   him. 
It   may   be   helpful   to   review   the   main 
reasons  why,  back  In  1946,  the  young  atomic- 
energy  Industry  was  conditionally,  and  this 
word  should  be  emphasized,  was  condition- 
ally retained  In  Government  ownership. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  reads  In  part:  "The  effect  of  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes 
upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
structtires  of  today  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. •  •  •  Theref<«-e,  any  legislation 
will  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time.  It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate, 
however,  that  tapping  this  new  source  of 
energy  will  cause  profound  changes  In  our 
present  way  of  life.  Accordingly,  It  is  •  •  • 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that,  subject  at  all  times, 
to  the  paramount  objective  of  assuring  the 
common  defense  and  security,  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed  toward  im- 
proving the  public  welfare,  increasing  the 
standard  of  living,  strengthening  free  compe- 
tition In  private  enterprise,  and  promoting 
world  peace." 

A  Socialist  can  derive  no  comfort  from  this 
statement  of  legislative  purpose.  It  empha- 
sizes peacetime  and  civilian  xwe,  as  well  as 
military  or  governmental  use.  But  It  em- 
phasizes too.  the  element  of  the  unknown 
which  then  seemed  to  Justify  national  owner- 
ship as  a  temporary  exi>edlent.  As  the  late 
Senator  McMahon  put  It :  "When  a  pushbut- 
ton may  destroy  a  city,  can  we  afford  to 
leave  such  pushbuttons  in  private  hands? 
If  not,  then  we  cannot  allow  private  persons 
to  own  facilities  for  producing  fissionable 
material."  But  what  was  unknown  back  in 
1946,  when  the  Senator  was  speaking,  is  not 
nearly  so  unknown  today.  The  simple  push- 
button ideas  current  then  have  lost  most  of 
their  plausibility. 

Moreover,  the  1946  fears  that  the  effects  of 
atomic  energy  would  be  so  revolutionary  that 


only  Government  ownership  could  control  its 
impact  on  business  and  community  life  have 
not  been  borne  out  by  subsequent  events. 

Nor  has  history  warranted  the  assumption 
that  only  by  Government  monopoly  could 
secrets  be  kept  and  security  preserved. 
Heartbreaking  instances  of  espionage,  in 
atomic-energy  programs,  demonstrate  that 
Government  control  is  not  a  guaranty  of 
secrecy.  Security  is  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
a  serious  problem  as  long  as  the  cold  war 
continues.  However,  the  extensive  declassifi- 
cation which  has  already  become  possible 
polnU  to  the  strong  probability  that  private 
ownership  of  power  reactors  will  be  quite 
compatible  with  most  exacting  standards  of 
security  for  military  purposes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  appealing  of  all 
the  arguments  against  private  ownership 
back  in  1946  was  the  question  of  interna- 
tional control.  The  contention  was  then 
made  that  transition  from  national  to  inter- 
national ownership  would  be  easier  If  no  pri- 
vate rights  had  vested  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  authority.  But 
hope  for  the  International  control  of  atomic 
armaments  has  long  since  been  dimmed  by 
the  uncompromising  Russian  attitude.  All 
of  us  recognize  today  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  minimum  of  good  will  and  integrity  on  the 
part  of  the  great  powers  involved,  mere  own- 
ership of  atomic-energy  facilities  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  would  not  suffice  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  world. 

If  the  conunon  decencies  eire  not  respected 
there  can  be  no  respect  for  international  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  some  degree  of  good 
will  and  mutual  respect  can  be  established, 
then  it  is  quite  possible  that  actual  interna- 
tional ownership  may  not  be  an  essential 
part  of  an  international  control  plan. 

But  I  think  that  the  argument  on  Seven 
(b)  Day  that  will  take  on  real  momentum 
and  significance  follows  a  different  pattern. 
It  will  be  based  on  the  theory  that  since  the 
atomic  energy  industry  was  developed  and 
financed  by  taxpayers,  it  should  be  entirely 
for  the  account  of  the  general  public  rather 
than  for  the  profit  of  individual  companies. 
The  trouble  with  such  an  argtiment  is  that 
it  falsely  assumes  that  profit  to  private  en- 
terprise confers  no  benefits  upon  taxpayers. 
It  lays  down  the  class  conscious  and  de- 
monstrably untrue  postulate  that  the  inter- 
ests of  business  units  and  inevitably  or 
generally  opposed  to  those  of  citizens.  Such 
an  argument  also  negelects  the  fact  that 
business  enterprises  are,  themselves,  large 
taxpayers.  It  forgets  that  private  industry 
is  contributing  an  indispensable  industrial 
know-how  to  the  harnessing  of  nuclear 
power,  as  weU  as  adding  a  tremendo\is  tech- 
nology and  the  invaluable  services  of  trained 
and  skilled  personnel.  And  finally  a  most 
Important  factor — increased  private  profits 
and  wages,  based  on  increased  production, 
imply  overall  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Other  factors  take  equal  rank  with  the 
ability  of  Government  to  finance  the  atomlo 
program.  Not  least  among  these  sure  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  of  the  scientists 
and  the  productive  and  technological  facu- 
lties of  American  tndtistry.  Dollars  and 
scientists  without  industry  could  never  have 
produced  anything  but  a  paper  bomb. 

Fortunately,  in  this  country  there  is  a 
healthy  doubt  respecting  the  claim  that  ex- 
clusive Government  ownership  of  any  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  results  Inevitably  in 
the  greater  public  benefit.  Government 
ownership  as  such  is  an  abstraction.  You 
can't  make  a  big  problem  easier  to  handle 
by  turning  it  over  to  the  State. 

However,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  that  al- 
though I  hope  that  Seven  (b)  Day  will 
permit  private  ownership  of  reactors,  I  by 
no  means  advocate  excluding  Government 
operations  in  this  field.  The  development 
and  ownership  of  power  reactors  by  industry 
is  consistent  with  development  and  owner- 
ship by  certain  branches  of  Government  of 
power  reactors  to  meet  specific  needs  which 
only  the  Government  can  afford  to  meet. 


\  \ 
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You  men  here  today  can  do  much  to  make 
the  plans  and  recommendationa  of   Seven 
(b)    Dar  more  realistic   and   effective.     As 
economists  and  businessmen  you  must  In- 
come more  Informed  about  the  atomic  eh- 
ergy   Industry.      Tou  can  and  you  should 
participate   actively  In   Its   jMrogram.      The 
comforting  allbl  that  secrecy  prevents  such 
activity  and  understanding  Is  becoming  less 
and  less  valid  as  declassification  process  con- 
tinues.     It  is  not  enough  that  yoxir  com- 
panies contribute  a  few  technical  men  to 
some  special  phase  of  the  development  ot 
nuclear  energy.     The  times  reqtilre  an  un- 
derstanding by  Industry's  tc^  management 
of   the   overall    revolutionary   facts   of   the 
atomic  age.     This  knowledge  will  enable  you 
to  participate   IntelUgently   In  formulating 
needed  and  proper  legislation.     If  leglslatlte 
changes  are  molded  only  by  the  considera- 
tions  of    1    or   a   segments   of   business.   It 
will  be  only  by  coincidence  that  the  overall 
national  Interest  will  best  be  served.     Only 
a  thorough  participation  by  all  segments  of 
our  people  will  give  promise  of  legislative 
changes  of  lasting  benefit.     And  at  least  part 
of  the  understanding  of  the  atomic-energy 
panorama  must  be  derived  practically.      In 
this  connection.  I  hope  our  Commission  can 
start.  In  the  near  future,  regular  orientation 
programs.  In  appropriate   fields,  similar  to 
those  of  the  armed  services. 

And  I  conceive  It  to  be  one  of  the  special 
responslbUltles  of  Industrial  management. 
In  the  atomic  age,  to  lend  some  of  its  talent 
directly  to  the  Commission.  We  have  been 
fairly  fortunate  In  recruiting  technical  per- 
sonnel. But  time  and  time  again  we  have 
been  turned  down  In  our  attempts  to  Inter- 
est administrators  and  executives.  I  am 
aware  of  the  financial  sacrifice  called  for  In 
giving  up  a  few  years  to  our  work.  However. 
I  believe  firmly  that  anyone  who  volunteers 
wUl  be  back  In  Industry  better  equipped, 
more  fully  rounded  out  and  a  much  more 
valuable  man  because  of  his  exposure  to 
atomic  activities. 

Once  you  men  know  the  problem,  prac- 
tically and  theoretically,  you  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tions that  Seven  (b)  Day  should  provoke. 
Meanwhile,  Increased  knowledge  will  provide 
op{>ortimltle8  to  reduce  the  bo\indarles  of 
Government  ownership  Mttle  by  little. 

Uet  me  lllvistrate  by  an  actual  example. 
In  the  fall  of  1950  we  needed  a  new  power 
supply  of  the  order  of  a  million  kilowatts 
for  our  gaseoTis-dUTiision  plant  at  Paducah. 
Ky.  Only  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
a  Government-owned  project,  submitted  a 
bid.  I  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  private  electric  utility  com- 
panies were  not  interested  and  could  not 
successfully  compete.  And  so  on  November 
8,  1950,  the  day  when  the  Commission  for- 
mally decided  to  give  this  biisiness  to  the 
TVA  I  determined  to  get  a  competing  bid 
from  private  enterprise. 

A  group  of  executives  from  private  utility 
companies  met  with  me  on  November  IS. 
They  were  asked  to  submit  a  propKJsaL  This 
they  did  8  days  later,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  congressional  budget  wheels  had  already 
started  to  turn  on  the  theory  that  the  whole 
load  would  be  supplied  by  TVA.  The  new 
proposal  turned  out  to  be  so  attractive  that 
on  December  17  our  commission  formally 
reversed  Its  previous  action  and  awarded 
half  the  power  load  to  the  private  group, 
now  known  as  Electric  Energy,  Inc. 

In  all  my  business  experience  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  bold,  energetic  or  dramatic  ef- 
fort put  forth  in  a  shorter  time.  The  new 
plan  required  commitments,  for  private 
financing,  amounting  to  $100,OOOXXX).  It  in- 
volved an  engagement  to  supply  approzl- 
xnately  600,000  kilowatts  over  a  25-year  term. 
And  all  of  this  was  done  in  less  than  1 
month. 

The  Electric  Energy,  Inc..  pattern  has  es- 
tablished a  nationwide  precedent.  It  was 
foUowed  only  a  few  ninths  ago  and  on  a 
much  larger  scale.    An  entirely  new  combl- 


natloo  of  some  18  private  utility  compa- 
nies has  been  awarded  the  contract  to  supply 
some  a.OOO.OOC  kllowatu  needed  iai  our  new 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  plant. 

These,  I  think,  are  good  examples  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  boundaries  of  Oovcm- 
ment  ownership  can  be  contracted.  You 
and  I  and  events  have  so  far  failed  to  con- 
vince many  that  whenever  a  task  can  be 
satisfactorily  achieved  by  free  enterprise, 
the  fulfillment  of  that  task  ought  to  be  left 
to  free  ent«-pnse.  We  believe  this  because 
we  believe  in  liberty  and  the  right  of  free 
persons  to  make  declBlons  for  themselves. 

Back  In  1946  the  most  articulate  spokes- 
man for  Government  monopoly  were  groups 
closely  associated  with  the  atomic  program. 
Undoubtedly,  when  "Seven  (b)  Day"  arrives 
many  Inexperienced  in  economics  and  pep- 
tics, will  again  urge  retention  of  state  own- 
ership.    The   scientist   or   the   businessman 
who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  that 
he  pays  little  attenUon  to  anything  else  is 
apt  to  be   less  than  alert  before   the   en- 
croachments of  political  power.     This  is  es- 
peclaUy  true  where  he  is  indifferent  to  those 
ultimate  values  on  which  liberty  depends  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  human  race  exists. 
There  is  a  danger  of  making  of  both  science 
and   business  a   kind   of   Idol   worship.     No 
nation  accomplished  greater  feats  of  sclen- 
tlfle     and     technological     organization,     or 
boasted     more    scientists    and     technicians 
than  did  Germany  immediately  before  the 
last  World  War.     Yet  neither  the  bvislness- 
man  nor  the  scientists  in  Germany  stopped 
Nazi  tyranny.     How  can  we  accoxint  for  thisT 
They  had  blind  spots  which  you  and  I,  learn- 
ing from  their  sad  experience,  must  never 
permit  to  obscure  oui'  vision. 

Too  many  economists,  businessmen,  sci- 
entists, and  politicians  fall  to  answer  the 
crucial  question:  What  Is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  our  system  and  that  of  any 
totalitarianism?  Is  the  essential  difference 
between  the  American  system  and  that  of 
Hitler  or  Stalin  a  mere  matter  of  science, 
technology,  or  political  and  economic  tech- 
niques? Of  course  not.  Science  and  tech- 
nology are  as  available  to  tyrants  as  they 
are  to  us.  So  are  the  techniques  of  eco- 
nomics and  politics.  When  science,  tech- 
nology, and  organizational  techniques  are 
not  hiunanlzed  by  the  .right  spiritual  out- 
look, they  become  cold  and  ruthless.  Or- 
ganization of  science  and  Industrial  tech- 
nology is  the  most  potent  weapon  of  the 
modern  mass  state.  Indeed,  the  modern  ty- 
rants have  already  borrowed  our  ideas  <^ 
organization  without  ctirblng  them  by  our 
love  of  freedom  and  our  love  of  liberty.  They 
depersonalize  our  efficiencies  by  ix>lltlcal  or- 
ganization which  lack  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
our  religious  and  ethical  purposes  and  re- 
straints. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  such  purposes  and 
not  in  the  area  of  mere  technical  means 
that  we  must  seek  the  essential  difference 
between  o\ir  way  of  life  and  that  of  Marx- 
ists' theory  and  practice.  Only  by  spiritual 
values,  founded  ultimately  In  God.  are  civili- 
zations really  Jiistlfied.  The  founders  of 
our  Nation  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  world 
of  their  firm  beUef  in  this  truth.  Por  the 
rectitude  of  their  action  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  they  appealed  not  to  any 
fuzzy  legalistic  theories  but  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  tlM  world,  ths  Author  of  all  Ub- 
M'ties. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  much  of  that  original 
awareness  of  the  primacy  of  the  spirit.  This 
loss  has  created  a  vacuiwi  in  which  col- 
lectlvlst  theories  can  thrive.  And  atomic 
power  for  the  indiistrlal  machine  is  an  ob- 
vlo\is  segment  of  the  economy  on  which  a 
collectivist  bridgehead  can  be  established. 
W3  must  be  alert  to  this  danger. 

Unless  we  can  hitch  our  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  atomic  energy  and  "Seven 
(b)  Day"  to  such  eternal  verities  as  these, 
we  will  all  be  like  a  magnificently  organized 
crew  on  a  technically  perfect  ship  In  the 
middle  of  an  ocean,  without  compass  and 


without  a  place  to  go.  If  we  bulk!  industry 
and  science  without  thinking  of  human  and 
spiritual  values,  we  are  making  of  them  falsa 
gods  to  whom  we  offer  human  sacrifice. 

During  this  last  century  we  have  acquired 
great  materialistic  knowledge  and  power, 
but  at  too  high  a  price — loss  of  spiritual 
values.  We  were  perhaps  in  a  fair  way  to 
that  bankruptcy  of  soul  which  Christ  warned 
of  in  terms  that  the  bxislness  of  His  aga 
could  understand,  "What  does  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  lo« 
of  his  own  soul?" 

The  awfiU  threat  of  the  flsstonlng  atom  in 
war  has  pulled  us  up  short  In  our  flight  frook 
the  spirit.  May  this  reversal  continue  and 
expand  as  we  move  into  the  new  era  of  peace- 
time  nuclear  energy. 


A  Tine  for  ImtolcraBCt 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKB 
or 

HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  IfOKTH  CABOLXMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRXSSNTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  in  all  of  our  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  more  crying  need 
for  clearer  and  saner  thinking  on  the 
part  of  our  "tolerant"  America  than  now. 
Truly  and  proudly  we  the  people  of 
America  are  the  most  tolerant  people  on 
earth— tolerant  often  times  to  a  point  of 
danger.  As  a  Nation  and  as  a  people, 
we  must  continue  to  exemplify  In  our 
thinking  and  in  our  living  the  Christian 
Ideal  of  tolerance.  We  must  never  for- 
get, however,  that  neither  as  a  Nation 
nor  as  a  people  are  we  required  by  Chris- 
tian principles  or  by  law  to  tolerate 
everything. 

On  Simday  morning,  March  15. 1953, 1 
heard  from  the  pulpit  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  here  In  Washing- 
ton an  imusual  and  timely  sermon  en- 
titled "A  Time  for  Intolerance,"  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  El- 
son,  D.  D.,  pastor.  National  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was 
thought  provoking,  inspiring  and  chal- 
lenging. It  deserves  careful  study  by 
every  American.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am.  therefore.  Including 
the  sermon  as  follows: 

A  Toes  rOB  IlfTOLBBAlfCi 

(Sermon  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elion,  D.  D, 

LHt.  D..  pastor  of  the   National  Preeby- 

terlan  Chiirch,  Washington) 

"And  Jesus  went  unto  the  temple  of  Ood. 
and  cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought  in 
the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that 
sold  doves:  and  He  said  unto  them«  It  is 
written  My  House  shaU  be  caUed  the  house 
of  prayer:  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves"  Matthew  21:  la,  13. 

Last  Sunday  I  preached  on  "The  Inesca- 
pable Truth" — a  sermon  about  the  truth  as 
It  Is  In  Jesus  Christ — and  the  press  across 
the  country  carried  excerpts  of  various  pas- 
sages. 

Here  is  a  letter  concerning  one  excerpt.  It 
comes  from  a  great  distance. 

"DxAa  Stufd  Da.  Slson"  (not  very  com- 
plimentary) :  "Do  not  try  to  impress  the 
public  of  Washington.  D.  C  with  your  false 
light  of  Presbyterianism:  Sir  Mussolini,  Sir 
Hitler,  and  Sir  Stalin,  they  were  great  men. 
men  of  great  wisdom,  men  of  Ood.  •  *  * 
You  have  no  reason,  nonintelligence,  in  any 


way,  shape  or  form  to  stand  before  an  audi- 
ence of  high  cultiires,  to  make  a  false  state- 
ment against  Ood  people.  *  *  *  I  am  a 
man.  'a  servant  of  the  most  tilgh'  and  I  will 
suggest  to  you,  stop  preaching  false  doctrine 
to  the  public,  and  go  to  work  on  a  pick  and 
shovel,  that  you  may  feel  better,  and  this 
earth  wlU  be  more  clean. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Th«  Man  or  Wisdom." 

An  element  of  abnormality  Is  evident  here, 
the  writer  being  in  some  way  pathological. 
These  people  are  In  the  world.  Of  couKe, 
when  Christian  truth  Is  proclaimed,  the  re- 
sponse of  untruth  should  be  expected. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  our  age  is  an 
easy  tolerance.  Ancient  Israel  had  this 
temptation  too — "to  put  other  gods  before 
Tahweh" — to  add  to  the  faith  in  a  tolerant 
manner,  producing  a  syncretistic  worship. 
The  tendency  in  ancient  Israel  was  toward 
an  easy  and  tolerant  liberalism,  while  the 
great  prophets  were  continual  protestants 
against  the  tendency. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Israelltlsh  popula- 
tion where  tolerance  won.  vital  religion  per- 
ished because  of  the  lack  of  vigcnrous  prot- 
estations in  crucial  times.  Dr.  Elton  True- 
blood  points  out  that  the  10  lost  tribes 
were  not  so  much  lost  In  the  sense  of  migra- 
tion as  they  were  lost  In  that  they  ceased  to 
be  a  people  conscious  of  a  unique  witness. 
But  the  prophets  by  their  intolerance  saved 
the  faith.     And  that  faith  gave  us  Christ. 

Jesus  came  out  of  that  tradition — a  tradi- 
tion accxistomed  to  the  rise  of  prophets,  "who 
by  being  crltlcid  of  their  times  were  pro- 
ductive of  new  times.  The  so-called  narrow 
men  saved  the  faith  and  the  nation."  There 
can  be  no  cutting  edge  that  Is  not  narrow. 

Our  Lord  was  kind  and  compassionate 
but  there  were  times  when  he  demonstrated 
that  tolerance  is  not  always  a  virtue.  Of 
some  things,  he  would  be  Intolerant.  So  you 
behold  Him,  In  His  last  week,  upsetting  the 
money  tables  and  driving  the  moneychang- 
ers from  the  temple. 

I 

One  of  our  modern  self-deceptions  Is  that 
tolerance  is  a  virtue.  To  suppose  that  a 
Christian  people  must  In  all  things  be  tol- 
erant is  an  illusion.  We  must  be  tolerant 
many  times;  we  dare  not  be  tolerant  at  all 
times.  To  be  tolerant  under  all  circum- 
stances could  lead  to  the  dissipation  of 
spiritual  vitality  and  the  disappearance  of 
clear-cut  convictions. 

The  Christian  will  have  a  hospitality  of 
mind  toward  other  men's  Ideas;  but  he  can- 
not be  tolerant  of  falsehood.     The  Christian 
win    be    tolerant    of    other    human    beings; 
but    can    he    be    tolerant    with    evil?    The 
Christian    will    be    tolerant    toward    other 
faiths:    but   must   he    be    tolerant   toward 
ecclesiastical  systems  which  seek  to  impose 
their  own  will  upon  a  total  national  or  social 
life,  or  seek  to  determine  foreign  policies  in 
the  interests  of  a  particular  religion?     The 
Christian  will  be  tolerant  in  his  advocacy  of 
free  speech;  but  must  he  be  tolerant  toward 
those  subversive  forces  which  use  our  free 
speech   to   seek   power    which,    if    achieved, 
would  destroy  free  speech?     The  Christian 
will  be  tolerant  of  other  i>eople'8  opinions  in 
a  free  press;  but  must  he  be  tolerant  of  those 
who  exploit  the  free  press  for  personal  or 
group   ascendancy,   or   for   assassination   of 
character?     The   Christian   will   be  tolerant 
toward  those  whose  moral  standards  differ 
from  his  own;  but  must  he  be  tolerant  to- 
ward those  whose  scandalous  behavior  is  a 
disgrace  to  Christian  morality  and  destruc- 
tive of  American  idealism?     The  Christian 
will  be  tolerant  toward  other  races.     That 
kind  of  tolerance  is  in  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity,  but  must  one  tolerate  the  accu- 
sation that  concern  for  better  race  relations 
always  has  political  motivations?    There  is  a 
limit  to  tolerance.    The  Christian  will  be  tol- 
erant to  those  who  differ  from  him  in  their 
opinions    concerning    political    philosophy, 
economic  the<x-y,  and  public  loorality,  but 


must  he  be  tolerant  toward  opinions  which 
undercut  our  culture  and  defy  oiu-  traditions 
of  decency  and  sow  the  seeds  of  cultural  de- 
terioration? No  There  are  limits  to  tol- 
erance. There  are  times  when  tolerance  is 
not  a  virtue,  but  a  vice. 

This  is  a  lesson  we  Protestants  need  to 
learn,  for  at  times  our  tolerance  has  been 
our  weakness.  In  the  measure  in  which  we 
have  been  tolerant,  we  have  at  scnne  points 
lost  both  our  convictions  and  o\u-  hold  upon 
men.  I  am  always  pleased  during  Brother- 
hood Week  to  speak  on  the  same  program 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Jewish  faith.  I  spoke  again  on  such 
a  program  2  weeks  ago  in  the  departmental 
auditorium.  We  iisually  discuss  things  in 
common.  However,  it  seems  to  me  a  more 
useful  purp>oee  might  be  served  If  at  times 
we  were  to  define  the  points  In  which  we 
differed  or  assert  the  things  which  make  us 
each  unique.  My  neighbor,  Monslgnor  Cart- 
wright,  of  St.  Matthew's,  agrees  with  me  in 
this.  While  we  must  be  tolerant,  we  must 
not  forfeit  the  convictions  which  give  us 
virility  and  substance. 

We  must  at  all  times  be  charitable,  but 
charity  and  tolerance  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Some  of  the  most  virile  chvirches  have  been 
those  which  might  be  said  to  be  intolerant. 
At  least  they  are  uncompromising.  Some  of 
the  most  forceful  organisations  are  slightly 
intolerant — the  intemperate  tem;>erance  so- 
cieties, for  example,  whose  members  keep 
sharpened  the  need  for  moral  disciplines. 
Tolerance  can  become  a  weakness.  The  Ro- 
man priest,  who  censors  a  person  because  he 
absents  himself  from  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Is  called  a  good  priest;  when  a  church  ses- 
sion suggests  that  a  person,  who  has  not 
darkened  the  doors  of  a  church  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  be  suspended  from  mem- 
bership, the  session  is  thought  to  be  intol- 
erant. When  the  priest  says  you  must  at- 
tend mass  each  week,  or  not  be  in  a  state  of 
grace,  or,  put  another  way.  "You  go  to  church 
or  go  to  hell,"  the  priest  is  called  a  good 
Catholic.  But  when  I  say  you  cannot  be  a 
good  Christian  unless  you  have  disciplined 
habits  of  worship  and  that  absence  from 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  church  is  in  the 
end  dlsastroiis  to  you.  I  am  chided.  to  be 
tolerant.  Toward  what  are  we  to  be  toler- 
ant? We.  Protestants,  have  been  tolerant  of 
sophistries.  We  have  been  tolerant  of 
spiritual  indifference;  tolerant  of  theological 
shallowness;  tolerant  of  religious  Indolence. 
That  has  been  oiir  weakness.  Tolerance 
may  yet  prove  to  be  our  undoing.  Tolerance 
Is  a  virtue  much  of  the  time,  but  it  can 
quickly  become  a  vice.  There  are  some 
things  against  which  we  must  stand;  there 
must  be  some  grit  in  our  characters;  there 
must  be  some  moral  defiance  in  oiu:  hearts; 
there  must  be  some  ruggedness  in  our  per- 
sonalities; there  must  be  some  spiritual 
sinews  in  our  character  which  make  \is 
"Stand  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
works  of  the  Lord."  Truth  cannot  be  tol- 
erant toward  falsehood;  morality  cannot  be 
tolerant  toward  Immorality;  Christianity 
cannot  be  tolerant  toward  paganism.  Let  vis 
keep  the  virtuous  kind  of  tolerance.  Let  us 
be  free  of  arrogance.  Let  mb  ask  for  oxir- 
selves  nothing  we  would  deny  to  other  races 
or  other  faiths.  But,  simply  to  be  tolerant 
toward  everything  for  the  sake  of  tolerance. 
Is  full  of  danger  for  our  way  of  life  and  our 
religion.  I  plead  with  you  to  be  delivered 
from  the  corrupting  attitude  which  says 
that  Protestant  Christian  people  must  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances  be  tolerant. 


This  is  a  time  for  intolerance  of  those 
who  abuse  our  freedom.  And  we  must  un- 
derstand where  we  get  our  freedom  and  what 
our  kind  of  freedom  means.  We  sometimes 
want  to  give  a  touch  of  modernity  and  an 
intellectual  fiavor  to  out  speaking  of  free- 
dom. Now  freedom  Is  something  to  be  treas- 
iired.  It  Is  so  valuable;  we  wovild  not  want 
to  surrender  it  no  matter  what  the  price. 


But  what  do  we  mean  by  freedom?  Freedom 
Is  not  something  which  Is  achieved;  freedom 
is  the  gift  of  Ood.  It  Is  part  of  man's  nature 
and  is  derived  from  his  Creator.  This  Is 
what  the  Declaration  of  Independence  says. 
It  is  because  freedom  comes  from  Ood  that  It 
can  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away  by  any 
man. 

To  be  free  does  not  mean  that  we  have  no 
limitations.  I  can  never  be  free  In  the  sense 
that  I  can  do  all  things  at  aU  times  as  my 
whims  and  fancies  dictate.  My  freedom  is 
bound  by  self-respect.  My  freedom  is  lim- 
ited by  considerations  for  others.  My  free- 
dom is  limited  by  the  tradition  and  sanctions 
of  my  conununlty.  My  freedom  Is  limited  by 
my  sense  of  honor  and  by  my  neighbors' 
welfare.  I  have  a  family;  that  limits  my  free- 
dom. I  have  a  hon^e;  that,  too,  limits  my 
freedom.  I  belong  to  you  as  pastor;  that 
limits  my  freedom.  You  belong  to  the 
church:  that  limits  your  freedom.  We  all 
belong  to  Christ;  that  limits  out  freedom. 
We  are  mastered  by  Him.  Freedom  brings 
with  it  deep  loyalties.  Freedom  requires  dis- 
ciplines. Freedom  means  personal  responsi- 
bility. It  is  time  to  be  intolerant  of  any 
cheap  conception  of  freedom  which  says, 
"you  can  do  as  you  please." 

m 

It  is  time  for  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  Intolerant  of  everything  which  attempts 
to  deprive  it  of  its  unique  reality  as  the 
church  of  Ood.  The  church  is  not  a  Jolly 
social  club.  Of  the  early  church  they  wrote. 
"These  are  they  who  have  tximed  the  world 
upelde  down."  The  church  Is  not  a  Sunday 
morning  lecture  forum.  It  Is  the  fellowship 
of  redeemed  sinners  of  whom  It  has  been 
written.  "Behold  how  they  love  one  another." 
The  church  is  not  a  political  debating  so- 
ciety; it  is  a  colony  of  Heaven  and  its  people 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  concrete  and  living 
manifestation  of  Christ  on  earth — the  body 
of  Christ. 

It  Is  time  for  the  church,  which  derives  its 
authority  from  God.  to  be  Intolerant  of  any 
agency  which  endeavors  to  deprive  It  of  its 
divine  authority  and  Its  unique  mission.  It 
stakes  down  Its  faith  on  the  historic  doctrine 
that  Ood  Is  the  Sovereign  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
all  life.  The  church,  when  faithful  to  its 
Lord.  Is  the  medium  of  the  voice  of  God  auid 
stands  in  Judgment  upon  all  life.  Including 
governments;  for  the  God  of  the  church  who 
Is  the  God  of  history  is  above  and  beyond  all 
human  societies.  Including  the  state.  Hence, 
the  church  when  true  to  Its  Lord  is  to  be 
judged  only  by  the  Divine  Judge. 

In  America  the  church  has  produced  our 
greatest  patriots.  Many  of  them  have  been 
the  clergy.  And  the  clergy  today  yield  to  no 
other  citizens  In  their  patriotic  allegiance. 
Before  the  door  of  this  church  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Reverend  John  Wltherspoon,  who 
not  only  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  taught  several  other  signers 
of  the  document.  Though  president  of 
Princeton,  he  was  absent  from  the  university 
during  most  of  the  War  for  Independence 
while  he  went  up  and  down  the  Colonies 
raising  money  and  inspiring  the  people  to 
patriotic  actions.  Who  can  look  upon  that 
face  and  not  be  inspired  by  the  leadership 
of  the  church  and  her  ministers  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  this  Nation?  The  min- 
isters of  the  church  today,  as  individual  citi- 
zens, gladly  accept  all  the  resp>onsiblllties  and 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.  I  believe  that 
as  individual  citizens,  but  not  as  a  voca-- 
tlonal  class,  they  are  ready  to  cooperate  with 
every  effort  to  strengthen  and  maintain  our 
national  foundations.  Including  p>ersonal 
scrutiny  by  competent  investigative  agen- 
cies. 

I,  personally,  have  been  Investigated  by 
Army  Intelligence,  the  FBI.  and  the  CIA, 
and  I  have  felt  no  infringement  upon  my 
clerical  status.  I  believe  that  every  indi- 
vidual's life  should  be  open  to  scrutiny. 
With    proper    safeguards     to     freedom     of 
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ttKnight  and  oonaclence.  the  clergy  as  Indl- 
TkTual  cltlBeDs  are  ready  now.  as  arvaya,  to 
eooperate  In  ey^7  reepcoulble  effort  to 
strengthen  our  national  life,  while  steadfast- 
ly holding  to  the  church's  basic  conviction 
that  "Ood.  alone.  Is  lord  of  the  conscience.** 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  be  intolerant  of  the 
forces  that  would  destroy  both  our  church 
and  our  cherished  Nation.  Too  long  and  too 
easily  many  have  regarded  communism  as  a 
Christian  heresy,  when  it  is  nothing  of  the 
scx^  It  is  Itself  a  world  religion  of  salva- 
tion— salvation  for  this  world,  evoking  the 
complete  dedication  of  men  and  women — ■ 
commanding  all  their  resources  of  personali- 
ty. Beside  the  faith  of  Islam,  Christianity, 
and  Judaism,  we  now  have  a  fourth  world 
religion— communism.  It  is  a  religion  |in 
that  it  evokes  the  complete  allegiance  of  Its 
toilowtm  and  offers  to  them  a  world  plan  of 
salvation.  This  new  religion  has  evangelis- 
tic passion,  and  crusading  vitality.  It  is  out 
to  win  converts  and  to  make  over  our  world 
In  Its  fashion. 

There  la  only  one  way  for  Christians  to 
confront  such  a  force.  That  Is  to  be  con- 
vinced of  oxir  own  faith  and  to  be  commit- 
ted without  deviation  to  our  own  Lord. 
Then,  as  with  the  early  chiirch,  we  must  out- 
live, outlove.  ou'-.last.  and  if  need  be.  outdla 
tba  Coininnnist&. 


We  follow  a  Christ  who  loved  and  served 
people — all  kinds  of  people.  He  loved  the 
sinner,  but  never  compromised  with  sin. 
He  never  deviated  from  the  supreme  pur- 
poM,  "1  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  me."  He  was  intolerant  of  hypocrisy, 
intolerant  of  sacrilege,  intolerant  of  moral 
compromise. 

I  plead  this  lenten  season  for  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  our  faith,  a  firmer  commit- 
ment to  Christ,  and  a  holy  Intolerance  of 
anything  which  keeps  us  from  the  exaltation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


HawaiiaB  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

OP  AI.ABA1CA 

IN  TSS  HOlTSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesdav.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ofU>,  I  include  an  editorial  entitled  "Make 
Hawaii  the  49th"  from  the  Tuesday, 


March  10, 1953,  issue  of  the  BirxninKham 
Post- Herald. 

The  editorial  follows: 

llAKK  HAwan  TRS  4trH 

Hawaii  Is  so  prosperous  economically  that 
It  Is  true,  as  one  Congressman  said  Jokingly 
during  the  statehood  hearings  last  week,  that 
it  would  not  gain  much  as  a  State  except  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  and  visits  from  pres- 
idential candidates  during  campaign  years. 

Those  things  are  pretty  important,  how- 
ever, to  people  who  don't  have  them,  and 
the  Hawaiians  have  been  second-class  citl- 
Bens  long  enough.  It  speaks  weU  for  the 
Bepubllcan  majorities  in  Congress  that  they 
are  trying  to  carry  out  promptly  their  eam> 
paign  promise  for  inunediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  and  weU  for  the  Democrats  that  there 
was  no  partisan  opposition  to  it  at  the  hear- 
ings. Chances  seem  good  now  for  early 
action  by  the  House. 

Chairman  A.  L.  MnxiB,  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  was  wise,  too,  in  agreeing 
to  hold  hearings  soon  on  Alaska  statehood. 
The  £>emocrats  considered  both  territories 
when  they  controlled  the  Congress,  and  for 
the  Republicans  to  do  leas  would  be  to 
aroxise  sxisplclon  that  they  were  paying  mora 
attention  to  the  voting  records  of  the  two 
Territories  than  to  the  mertts  of  their 
respective  pleas  f  (v  statehood. 
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RaTaW  hdbui  ProbloM 


KZTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  XSVAKA 

IN  THS  HOUSS  or  BVRSBSNTATIVXS 

Mondat.  March  29,  1$53 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
sert a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Noble.  Jr..  of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  regard- 
ing the  Navaho  Indians  Dr.  Noble's 
cogent  analysis  of  Indian  oonditions  re- 
flects 36  years  of  aasodatloa  with  the 
Navaho  as  well  as  extensive  research  in 
this  field.  He  has  done  archeologie  re- 
connaissance that  k)cated  and  i»hoto- 
grapbed  for  record  several  heretofore  un- 
known prehistoric  ruins  and  has  been 
working  for  the  conversion  of  a  wilder- 
ness area  into  an  adjunct  national  mon- 
ument attached  to  the  Canyon  DeChelly 
Monument  As  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Noble  has 
also  made  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  health  standards 
among  the  Navaho  by  treating  Indian 
patients  and  by  working  with  medicine 
men  on  health  problems.  I  believe  his 
Informed  conclusions  on  Indian  affairs 
merit  serious  consideration,  especially 
since,  today,  our  treatment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  carefully  scrutinised  by 
enemies  to  our  way  of  life  throughout 
the  world. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 

A  SxTKvxT  or  Navaho  PaoBLnts 
TIM  custom  has  been  to  consider  NaTaho 
problema  under  the  beadlngB  <a  "Healtb. 
Bducatlon.  Roada.  and  tbe  Use  of  Land." 
Underlying  all  problem*  Is  tbe  primary  bu- 
man  factor  of  white  civilization  versus  In- 
dian. In  recent  years  this  baa  been  toward 
a  return  to  Coronado's  Interpretation  of 
Cbrlstlanlty,  "Kiss  the  cross  (tbe  handle  of 
my  sword)  and  forswear  all  your  pagan  be- 
liefs and  cxistoms.  or  we  reverse  tbls  croaa 
and  ai^ly  tU  blade  to  your  neck." 

We  are  not  as  blunt  and  as  easily  luider- 
Btood  as  that  early  Spaniard.  For  the  pur- 
poee  of  soil  erosion  control  we  rediice  a 
Navaho  remuda  from  300  to  6  We  appraise 
the  value  of  the  195  horses  taken  and  allow 
the  owner  full  value.  This  was  25  cents  a 
bead:  not  35  cents  a  pound.  Forty  of  the 
horses  were  to  be  part  <^  a  dowry  for  the 
nicest  bride  In  tbe  vaUey.  It  to  said  that 
Washington  knows  what  to  best  for  the  In- 
dians.    But  he  sees  no  change  In  the  weather 
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or  the  eon  In  Us  WMtan*.    Hor 
forget   hto   horses    in   tha*   time.    He 
merdy  one  of  all  affected  by  the  aoTenunent 
dectolon  toward  stock  reduction. 

In  the  past  9  years  there  has  been  a 
severe  drought  in  the  Navaho  land.  Tlie  yel- 
low pine  forests  have  suffered  heavy  damage 
frojt  dying  timber,  as  well  as  one  40,000-acre 
fire.  The  trees  have  been  under  United  States 
Forestry  care,  but  thto  droiigbt  has  made  it 
certain  that  normal  logging  mxwt  be  greatly 
reduced. 

In  range  control  there  to  a  peculiar  legal 
arrangement.  Tbt  Navaho  fudges  settle 
quarreto  as  to  graalng  rights,  but  they  have 
no  actiial  lawful  basto  for  their  deetoiona.  In 
the  main  they  work  effectively  because  the 
Indian  to  falrmlnded.  avoids  argument,  and 
accepts  the  authority  Oft  hto  elders  or  chosen 
council. 

An  increasing  population  en  a  limited 
desert  land  requires  clear  thinking,  long- 
range  planning,  and  the  closest  of  rap- 
pro^ement  between  Indian  and  white  gov- 
ernments. At  preeent  th««  to  a  visible  gap 
between  the  two.  I  have  some  hours  of  re- 
cordings from  Navaho,  dealing  with  religion, 
folklore,  mythology,  legends,  and  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States  Indian 
Service  and  Its  decrees  and  regulations  that 
affect  Indian  living.  Too  often  the  Navaho 
has  had  to  accept  experimentation  without 
more  than  the  Information  "thto  to  best  for 
you." 

Careful  analysto  of  desert  plants  and  the 
forage  offered  for  stock  suggests  that  the 
Navaho  could  profit  by  exchanging  sheep  for 
cattle.  Thto  to  an  urgent  need  for  today, 
well  shown  by  tbe  effects  of  the  drought.  In 
order  to  restore  the  grass  for  sheep,  reseeding 
will  cost  about  $100  per  acre,  and  requires 
about  3  years  for  maturing.  There  must  bo 
some  water  In  the  meantime,  more  than  3 
to  4  Inches  expected  annually.  Cme  season 
of  grazing  with  sheep  could  eliminate  all 
value  of  reseeding  and  care  of  the  range. 
Perhaps  100.000  acres  need  reseeding  If  sheep 
grastng  to  to  continue  as  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed. Several  centuries  of  open  range  graz- 
ing have  not  trained  the  Navaho  to  see  the 
science  of  range  preservation.  Education 
along  thto  line  ha*  to  precede  any  program 
for  the  program  to  be  effective  or  acceptable, 
unless  we  foUow  the  plan  of  Coronado  and 
jiist  make  them  like  It  or  else.  Navaho  are 
capable  of  learning  and  applying,  and  few 
enlightened  men  are  doing  us  all  a  great 
service  along  that  line.  We  need  more  of 
them. 

Navaho  wool  has  sold  below  the  market 
price  for  many  years.  The  rule  has  been  a 
10  percent  to  16  percent  markdown,  because 
of  low-grade  wool  and  dirt.  Thto  will  not 
be  helped  very  much  by  the  processing  plants 
now  planned  until  the  wool  Is  Improved  by 
better  stock.  Even  then  there  wUl  be  little 
competition  offered  the  Boston  market.    The 


long-range  view  casts  doubt  upon  the  Judg- 
ment of  such  effort. 

The  question  to  obvious;  whether  to  go 
to  great  expense  In  range  rebuilding,  sheep 
Improvements,  and  wool  processing  under 
existing  oonditions  of  soil  and  mototure;  or 
whether  to  turn  the  Navaho  economy  toward 
cattle.  The  Indian  at  present  to  forced  by 
Govonment  to  keep  hto  sheep  reduced  in 
number,  to  the  point  where  he  has  very  little 
protein  in  hto  diet.  Bia  health  has  gone 
down  noticeably,  and  hto  future  to  cause  for 
ooDoem.    Thto  to  for  today. 

In  1952  deep  snows  have  filled  most  of 
the  tanks  and  reservoirs  on  the  reservation. 
The  drought  may  be  r(.41eved,  but  tbe  dam- 
age of  the  S  years  to  the  forage  plants  makes 
a  period  of  range  rest  imperative  In  most 
areas  of  grazing.  The  measure  of  recovery 
through  dormant  natural  seeding  cannot  be 
taken  before  the  end  of  1953. 

The  Navaho  base  much  of  their  attitude 
toward  use  of  the  range  upon  their  religion. 
Everything  stems  in  aome  degree  from  ac- 
tions of  their  deities.  Tet  they  Itoten  to 
advice  from  good  men  who  prefer  to  lead 
rather  than  drive. 

It  to  factual  that  health,  education, 
animal  husbandry,  and  roads  for  the  Navaho 
are  aU  Interlocked  and  not  separable.  There 
can  be  no  use  of  health  agency  if  roads  are 
out,  as  to  the  case  whenever  it  rains  <« 
snows.  There  can  be  no  Improvement  ct 
health  or  stock  ratolng  without  understand- 
ing from  a  reasonaUe  sort  of  education,  not 
Just  the  primary  grade  of  wax-crayon  draw- 
ing that  siilts  white  parents.  There  to  great 
need  for  a  special  SOTt  of  education  that 
oonalders  on^  the  Indian's  future  as  he 
imagines  it  to  be.  and  thto  includes  hto  use 
of  language,  economics,  and  the  land. 

In  1939,  Hitler  released  a  now  lost  people 
from  bondage,  so  he  said.  In  1939.  we  re- 
duced the  horses  and  sheep  of  the  Navaho 
in  order  to  ccuiserve  the  sandy  soil  ot  their 
reservation.  Tbe  two  acts  were  of  a  par  In 
morality.  Judged  by  the  distance  each  people 
was  taken  from  what  should  be  deslraUe. 
We  have  tbe  knowledge  and  science  that 
should  enable  us  to  give  the  Indian  a  part 
of  hto  own  destiny.  Many  Indians  believe 
that  they  would  do  better  if  there  were  no 
white  men  on  their  land,  and  certainly  no 
Indian  Service  men.  If  they  are  wrong,  we 
have  failed  In  collaboration  nrlth  their  head- 
men. If  they  are  right,  we  need  the  edu- 
cation. 

The  Navaho  future  cannot  be  assured  by 
the  dollar  mark  in  relief  cm-  subsidy;  they 
know  the  destructive  influences  of  no  work. 
They  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  without 
that  sort  of  help,  in  my  recordings.  They 
want  a  chance  to  build  slowly  with  combined 
management  ol  their  schooto  and  hospitals. 
Mobile  medical  units  are  a  necessity,  and 
we  have  to  staff  them  for  a  long  time  before 
there  will  be  Indian  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
by  Indian  I  quote  them,  "Navaho  ftw  the 
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Navaho.**  The  uae  of  the  land  can  be 
changed  to  Improve  the  Navaho  economy, 
with  Navaho  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing through  the  simplest  education  program 
of  "seeing  la  beUeving."  I 


Milton  Bronstem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  LTLE,  JR. 

or  TKXAS 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of 
America  Is  clear  and  strong.  It  is  the 
voice  of  hope  and  courage.  It  expresses 
calm  faith  in  human  dignity,  devotion 
to  solid  ideals,  and  love  of  goodness. 

Proudly  today  I  pay  tribute  to  one  who 
with  millions  operates  that  voice.  I  do 
not  know  him.  I  have  never  seen  him. 
I  shall,  however,  never  forget  him.  He 
has  reminded  me  of  how  very  big  a  little 
man  can  be.  He  has  demonstrated  the 
unlimited  opportunities  for  service — 
service  to  his  country  and  his  fellow 
Americans;  opportunities  open  to  all  at 
all  times;  opportunities  so  seldom 
grasped,  less  seldom  used.  His  name? 
Milton  Bronstein.  Milton  is  a  cab  driver 
In  Chicago.  I  met  him  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
Priday.  under  the  heading  "Lenten 
Ouideposts."  You  ought  to  read  this 
article.    I  include  it  here. 

If  the  State  Department's  Voice  of 
America  was  as  clean  and  true  as  the 
voice  of  this  American,  our  Senators 
could  get  on  to  other  tasks: 

liBN'iCN  OUIUEPOSTB 

(By  Milton  Bronstein) 

KG  TIPS  TODAT,  PLSASB 

Two  years  ago.  Just  before  election  time.  I 
lieard  a  guy  say  to  his  buddy,  "Who  you 
gonna  vote  for,  Jim?" 

•TX>nt  know,"  said  his  friend,  "probably 
no  one.    I  got  a  rough  day  Tuesday." 

"Me.  too."  said  the  other.  "What's  one 
vote,  anyway?" 

I  thought  to  myself:  "Who  do  these  guys 
think  they  are?  They  lire  In  a  free  country; 
they  get  a  chance  to  vote  for  anyone  they 
like,  and  they  haven  t  got  time." 

I  guess  they're  free  not  to  vote,  Just  as 
they're  free  to  vote,  but  I  still  dont  like  It. 
I'm  not  trying  to  wave  the  flag  about,  but 
I'm  certainly  not  too  proud  to  say  that  I  love 
my  country. 

I  drive  my  own  cab,  have  a  wonderful  wile, 
and  two  great  kids.  Our  cab  association  is 
made  up  of  guys  who  fought  in  the  last  war. 
In  a  way.  we're  still  fighting  for  the  things 
we  believe  in. 

Anyway,  all  this  gives  me  an  idea.  The  day 
before  election  I  get  out  paint  and  brush  and 
go  to  work  on  the  side  of  my  cab. 

The  next  day  I  pull  up  by  our  administra- 
tion office — the  American-United  Cab  Asso- 
ciation— proud  of  my  art.  On  the  side  of  the 
cab  is  this  sign: 

"Be  American.  Ride  American.  No  matter 
how  you  vote,  vote  today.  Your  ride  free  to 
the  polls." 

I  showed  the  sign  to  other  cabbies.  "What 
«lo  you  guys  say?    Want  to  Join  me?" 

Fifteen  did.  | 

See  what  I  mean  about  our  companyt 


Now,  I've  no  az  to  grind  about  poUtics.  I 
Just  believe  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
rights  we  got  in  this  country.  We  handled  a 
lot  of  business  free,  that  day.  As  for  the  lost 
fares,  so  what? 

We  got  o\ir  cab  associaticm  going  the  hard 
way  after  World  War  n.  There's  nothing 
tougher  than  breaking  Into  a  big  city  like 
Chicago  with  a  new  cab  outfit.  We  stuck  to- 
gether, pooled  our  money  and  ideas,  and 
made  a  go  of  it. 

Some  of  our  veterans  were  full  colonels, 
one  an  alrbaae  commander  In  the  war.  We 
own  our  cabe.  Come  an  emergency,  and  we're 
mobilized,  ready  to  go  as  members  of. the 
Civil  Defense  Corps. 

I  got  a  f ormxila  that  I've  followed  ever  since 
I  started  driving:  POr  every  dollar  In  my 
pocket.  50  cento  belongs  to  anyone  In  need. 
I'm  no  faU  guy.  I  J\ist  like  helping  people. 
A  lot  of  my  buddies  feel  the  same  way. 

Dont  put  MB  down  lor  no  halos.  The 
guys  are  rough-and-ready;  several  have 
trapped  thugs  and  brought  them  In.  Some- 
times we  scrap  a  little  among  ourselves,  but 
let  anyone  else  try  to  muscle  In  and  see  what 
happens. 

On  certain  days  we  give  free  rides  to 
anyone  who  will  give  blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Some  Of  the  guys  have  given  so  much  blood 
their  aniM  are  full  of  needle  holes.  I  don't 
see  how  they  walk  around. 

One  day  about  16  of  our  cabs  Jammed 
up  the  traffic  in  front  of  the  blood  center. 
A  cop  came  running  up.  waiving  his  arm 
and  shouting,  "Get  these  cabs  outa  here." 
But  he  quieted  down  quickly,  and  later  went 
in  and  gave  some  blood  himself. 

On  Saturday  and  Sundays  I  have  put  this 
sign  on  my  cab:  "Believe  in  God  and  pray  for 
peace — ride  free  to  your  place  of  worship." 
On  Stmdays  I  make  10  to  12  free  rldea  to 
churches.  Several  riders  called  my  home 
number  as  early  as  6:30  Sunday  morning. 
Some  days  we  piit  a  sign  inside  our  cabc. 
asking  riders  who  intend  to  tip,  to  put  it  in 
the  can  for  March  of  Dimes.  We  do  the  same 
thing,  too.  for  the  cancer  fund,  crippled 
children,  and  so  forth.  We  raised  H8.000  for 
the  cancer  fund  alone. 

One  of  my  favorite  Jobs  Is  to  drive  up  to 
the  Navy  base  and  pick  up  vets  back  from 
Korea  and  give  them  a  free  ride  to  town  and 
back. 

But  the  rides  I  like  best  are  with  my  own 
family.  A  niunber  of  years  ago  my  wife  and 
I  started  giving  our  kids  a  special  geography 
lesson  every  year  during  our  vacation.  I 
asked  the  family  what  State  they'd  like  to 
viait.  They  said  Wisconsin.  We  studied 
every  inch  of  the  map;  we  knew  every  im- 
portant spot,  and  then  the  four  of  us — Mar- 
garet, my  wife;  Sandy  (14);  Sharon  (0);  and 
I — all  hopped  Into  my  cab  and  we  started 
oB. 

We  really  covered  that  State.  In  S  weeks 
we  stopped  at  tourist  cabins,  visited  histor- 
ical spoto.  the  capital,  the  parks,  traveling 
up  and  down  and  crosswise.  Did  we  love 
It. 

The  next  year  it  was  Michigan — then  C<Ao- 
rado,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Mlnnestota.  and 
Pennsylvania.  Lots  more  to  go  and  plenty  of 
time  to  do  them. 

There's  too  much  living  to  do  to  waste 
any  of  it  being  unhappy  because  we  haven  t 
the  money  we'd  like  or  don't  belong  to  the 
beet  clubs. 

Sometimes  I've  been  hurt  by  cracks  made 
about  my  religion.  Happened  several  thnes 
in  the  Army.  One  answer  always  stopped 
them. 

"That's  okay  with  me  if  you  feel  that  way 
fellas,"  rdsay  after  some  dig.  "But  If  any 
Of  you  men  get  hit  by  a  bullet,  I'U  be  glad 
to  give  you  my  blood.  Then  youll  have 
Jewish  blood  In  you,  too." 

After  all.  does  it  make  any  difference  what 
your  race  or  religion  is  U  you  try  to  keep 
God  in  your  heart? 
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Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day again  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  loss  of  full  social  security  benefits 
by  persons  who  become  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  before  reaching  the 
retirement  age  of  65. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  rehabilita- 
tion whenever  possible  for  these  indi- 
viduals from  the  social-security  trust 
fund. 

This  biU  is  similar  to  the  waiver  of 
premium  provisions  in  private  Insurance 
policies  with  respect  to  Individuals  who 
become  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. 

It  would  keep  social-security  benefits 
In  force,  undiminished,  without  further 
pajrments  for  the  duration  of  total  dis- 
ability for  persons  who  have  worked  a 
substantial  time  in  covered  employment 
and  became  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

I  introduced  a  similar  proposal  In  the 
last  Congress.  After  amendments,  the 
House  passed  the  bill  which  embodied 
my  provision  and  provided  that  applica- 
tions for  increased  payments  could  be 
filed  on  AprU  1, 1953. 

The  Senate  struck  out  this  provision. 
Then  the  compromise,  reached  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee, 
provided  that  no  applications  could  be 
accepted  before  July  1,  1953.  It  also 
stated,  however,  that  the  entire  section 
would  cease  to  be  effective  after  June  30, 
1953.  In  other  words,  the  provision  can- 
not become  operative  under  present  law. 

I  have  already  introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend social-security  coverage  to  6.000,000 
more  people  and  to  increase  from  $75  to 
$100  a  month  the  amount  one  can  earn 
without  loss  of  benefits. 

Since  there  was  controversy  over  the 
waiver  of  premium  proposal  when  I  made 
it  last  year,  I  decided  this  bill  should  be 
introduced  separately.  I  do  not  want 
the  provisions  of  this  waiver  of  premium 
bill  to  slow  up  passage  of  the  bill  broad- 
ening coverage  with  which  I  would  like 
to  help  President  Eisenhower  fulfill  his 
campaign  promise. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  now  makes  It 
absolutely  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  medical  practice  or 
with  the  personal  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  equity 
built  up  by  the  worker  before  he  became 
totally  disabled  would  be  protected  by 
freezing  his  wage  record. 

For  example,  a  worker,  aged  35  in  1951, 
becomes  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled after  working  in  covered  employ- 
ment 10  years  at  a  yearly  average  wage 
of  $2,400. 

By  the  time  he  reaches  retirement  age. 
his  total  wages  are  spread  over  a  period 
of  30  years — 20  of  them  without  earn- 
ings. This  only  averages  out  to  $800  on 
which  to  base  his  benefits  instead  of  the 


$2,400  a  year  he  averaged  while  gain- 
fully employed.  Therefore  his  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits  would 
drop  from  $70  to  $36  a  month. 

This  is  manifestly  unfair.  My  blH 
would  make  the  $2,400  his  average  in- 
come by  waiving  payment  of  premiums 
from  the  date  of  his  permanent  and  total 
disability  and  he  would  receive  the  fuU 
$70  benefit  upon  retirement. 

The  survivors  of  workers  who  died 
after  having  qualified  for  permanent  dis- 
ability would  also  receive  increased  bene- 
fits under  my  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  waiver  of 
premium  will  be  given  only  to  those  dis- 
abled persons  having  substantial  and  re- 
cent emplosrment. 

To  qualify,  the  disabled  individual 
would  have  to  be  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  for  not  less  than  6  consecutive 
calendar  months  and  his  physical  or 
mental  impairment  would  have  to  be 
expected  to  be  permanent. 

For  determination  of  disability  the  bill 
provides  for  utilizing  existing  State 
agencies  and,  therefore,  no  new  Federal 
or  State  administrative  agency  will  be 
needed. 

The  rehabilitation  provision  would 
help  restore  many  thousands  of  individ- 
uals to  productive  work  each  year.  Ac- 
cording to  present  experience,  rehabili- 
tated individuals  are  returning  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  income  taxes  the 
total  cost  of  their  rehabilitation  within 
2  years. 

Without  rehabilitation,  disabled  per- 
sons frequently  restore  to  public  assist- 
ance which  can  result  In  a  continuing 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  each  case  of 
between  $500  and  $1,200  a  year. 
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Monday.  March  23.  1953 

ICr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  city  of  Memphis,  Tftnn,,  located 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  growing  in 
population,  industry,  wealth,  and  service 
to  this  great  Nation.  Underway  at  this 
moment  is  the  development  of  an  island 
Just  off  the  west  boundary  of  the  city. 
By  closing  a  dam  from  the  city  limits 
proper  to  the  island,  there  is  being  made 
available  960  additional  acres  of  water- 
front sites.  A  splendid  description  of 
this  project  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Winston  G.  Foumier,  staff  reporter  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  For  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues  I  have  asked  that  it 
be  reproduced  In  the  Record.  It  follows: 
Vast  ILutBOK  Paojacr  Potcs  Meicprts'  Hops 

or   IMDUS'IBT    OlAlVTHOOO #49   ICXLXJOlf   DS- 

vsLoncKMT,  To   Ba  Finishkd   ix    1950,   Is 

AUUAOT    ATTBACmfQ    BUBIKBSa 

(By  Winston  O.  Poiirnler) 
iSatrma. — A  MO  million  harbor  deTel<q>- 

inent   here   has   the   city   overflowing   with 

hopea  of  becoming  the  Indiutrial  giant  It  eet 

out  to  be  100  years  ago. 
Started  in  1948,  the  project  wUl  give  the 

City  7  mUes  more  of  waterfrontage,  doubling 


the  present  length,  and  another  7,800  acres 
of  indxistrlal  area  when  it  is  completed  in 
another  3  years.  That's  over  2V4  times  the 
present  3,000  acres. 

Businessmen  and  city  officials  here  real- 
ized long  ago  the  most  important  assets  the 
city  had  for  industrial  development  was  tha 
Mississippi  River  with  its  cheap  transporta- 
tion. That  made  waterfront  plant  sites  and 
docks  highly  desirable,  but  the  city  was  run- 
ning out  of  such  space  and  industrial  growth 
was  slowing  as  a  result. 

Already  some  of  the  Nation's  big  industries 
are  building  facilities  in  the  development,  or 
are  dickering  to  buy  or  lease  waterfront  sites. 
Sinclair  OU  ft  Gas  Co.  has  10  acres  and  U 
putting  In  barere  docks,  tankwagon  loading 
platforms  and  steel  tanks  with  80,000  barrel 
capacity  for  a  petroleum  products  distribu- 
tion center. 

Commercial  Barge  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Detroit 
and  United  Transports,  Inc.,  have  taken  an- 
other chunk  of  waterfront  where  they'll  un- 
load automobiles  barsed  down  the  river  and 
put  them  on  truck  transports  for  final  deliv- 
ery to  dealers  and  consumers.  The  two  firms 
are  paving  30  acres  on  which  to  park  the 
cars  when  they  come  oS  barges. 

The  new  industrial  area,  owned  Jointly  by 
the  city  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 
through  a  nonprofit  pc«^  commission.  Is 
partly  based  on  Presidents  Island,  formed  a 
half  century  ago  when  the  Mississippi  River 
changed  its  mind  about  where  It  wanted  to 
flow. 

Plrst  step  In  the  developnnent  was  the 
damming  of  Tennessee  chute,  that  leg  of  the 
river  that  went  around  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  at  its  uprlver  end.  Then  a  new 
channel.  starUng  at  bit  below  the  6.800-foot 
dam.  Is  being  cut  through  a  porUon  of  Presi- 
dents Island  and  will  rejoin  the  chute  near 
where  it  flows  back  Into  the  river's  ma'n 
channel. 

The  48  million  yards  of  sand  and  gravel 
dredged  up  to  make  the  new  channel  mini- 
mum depth,  12  feet;  minimum  width.  300 
feet— la  going  into  a  hydraiilic  flU  to  make 
the  new  Industrial  site  which  eventually  will 
total  960  acres.  Already  available  to  lnd\is- 
try  is  360  acres,  fully  supplied  with  natural 
gas,  water,  electric  power  and  sewer  facU- 
iUas;  within  a  year  660  acres  will  be  ready 
for  uae. 

Three  railroads— St.  Louls-San  Ftanclsoo, 
niinoU  Central  and  Missouri  Paciflo— J<rtntly 
buUt  tracks  to  the  new  area  which  will  pro- 
vide spur  service  to  every  industry.  Roads 
have  been  built  to  handle  motor  freight. 

The  port  commission  also  has  plans  afoot 
to  build  a  huge  public  warehouse  on  the 
waterfront  to  serve  industries  not  needing 
extensive  dock  facilities  of  their  own. 

Col.  Clark  Klttrell,  port  director,  asserts 
the  filled  industrial  area  is  8  feet  above  the 
highest  recorded  river  flood  and  there  la 
abaolutely  no  danger  from  that  score. 

Across  the  Tennessee  chute  from  Presi- 
dents Island  Is  another  6,800  acres  in  Ensley 
Bottoms  which  will  be  developed  for  indvis- 
trlal  sites  when  needed.  It  will  be  pro- 
tected by  an  11-mUe-long  levee. 

Aside  from  Increasing  the  size  of  Memphis' 
valuable  waterfront  fsu:ilitles  the  new  harbcv 
project  offers  other  advantages.  For  one 
thing,  it's  a  still-water  harbor.  Director  Klt- 
trell explained,  which  allows  tugs  and  barges 
to  maneuver  and  tie  up  easily  without  hav- 
ing to  fight  uncertain  river  cvurents.  An- 
other factor  Is  that  the  harbor  channel  Is 
absolutely  stable — there's  no  chance  for  a 
barge  to  get  hung  up  on  a  sandbar  or  that 
In  future  years  a  firm's  dock  might  end  up 
a  or  3  miles  from  water.  That  can  happen 
on  the  open  river  where  sandbars  move 
almost  dally  and  from  time  to  time  the 
vagrant  river  changes  course  entirely. 

The  dty  and  ootmty  own  the  land  for  the 
project  Jointly  and  are  spending  938  million. 
The  Federal  Government  put  up  $21  million 
as  part  of  the  overall  Mississippi  River  flood- 
control  project.  Construction  Is  being  su- 
pervised by  the  Army's  Corps  of  Xnglneera. 


Repeal  tlie  Boy  America  Act 


JEXTKNSION  OP  RXAIARKS 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  iffXiwTaBUTt 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  RS>RSSKNTAT[Vra 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude editorials  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World -Telegram  and  America, 
the  national  Catholic  weekly,  and  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

[From    the    New   York    World -Telegram   of 
January  31,  19531 

ObSOLXTX   Aim   COSTLT 

It  has  cost  the  Government  somewhere  be- 
tween $2  billion  and  $10  bUllon  to  conform 
with  the  Buy  America  Act  of  1933.  accord- 
ing to  Representative  Fkank  Sirth.  Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi,  who  wants  It  repealed. 

Under  this  peculiar  law,  a  Government 
agency  cannot  buy  anything  from  a  foreign 
country  for  use  here  unless  Its  price  Is  at 
least  25  percent  below  that  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle made  In  America. 

This  Is  simply  a  high  tarUf  under  another 
name,  and  a  disguised  Government  subsidy 
as  well.    It  ought  to  be  repealed. 

We  have  learned  since  1933  that  tariff  bar- 
riers are  a  ca\u«  of  depressions,  not  a  cure 
for  them. 

[Ftom  America  (National  Cathone  We^Iy 
Review)  of  January  81.  1953  J 
BcFKAi.  TB*  Birr  AmartcAy  Act 
Representative  FaaitK  E.  SacrrH.  of  Miasto. 
sippl.  who  was  only  16  years  old  when  the 
law  was  passed,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
peal that  relic  of  the  great  depression  known 
as  the  Buy  American  Act.  As  he  rtghtly 
pointed  out  In  the  House  on  February  8,  this 
law.  in  addition  to  being  out  <rf  date.  U  In 
direct  conflict  with  President  Elsenhower's 
reconunendatlon  that  we  economize  by  buy- 
ing abroad  mon  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles required  for  mutual  defense.  Under  tha 
terms  of  the  Buy  American  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  permitted  to  piuchase  anything 
from  foreign  firms  for  use  here  unless  the 
price,  including  duty.  Is  25  percent  below 
the  lowest  American  bid.  That  provision  la 
nothing  more  than  a  high  tariff  and  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  In  disguise.  It  Is  an  ex- 
pensive subsidy,  too.  Since  the  law  was 
enacted,  according  to  the  Washington  Dally 
News  for  January  22,  It  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  at  least  $2  billion. 
It  would  have  cost  much  more  had  not  the 
act  been  twice  modified  (by  Executive  order 
during  World  War  n,  and  again  more  re- 
cently) to  permit  military  purchases  abroad. 
The  Smith  bUl  (H.  R.  613)  wo\ild  not  only 
repeal  the  Buy  American  Act;  it  would  also 
abolish  the  equally  outdated  stipulation  In 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  that  all 
REA  borrowers  must  use  only  goods  which 
have  been  manvifactured  In  the  United 
States  and  contain  no  foreign  materials.  So 
long  as  that  sort  of  leglslatlco  remains  on 
the  books,  our  foreign  friends  have  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  new  popular 
slogan,  "trade,  not  aid." 

BXTTTALO    CRAMBB    OF   COICMZSCK    STATOflDfT 

on  Rkpk&l  or  thx  Bxtt  Aicxsxcak  Act 
Repeal  of  the  Buy  American  Act  Is  long 
overdue.  That  law.  enacted  in  a  time  of 
depression  ( 1933) ,  ostensibly  sought  to  stim- 
ulate domestic  Industrial  activity  and  env- 
plojrraent.  The  Nation's  present  economic 
position  no  longer  makes  it  necessary  that 
all  possible  Government  purchases  be  made 


A1444 

from  local  mantifactur«»  and  producera  If, 
lnde«d.  such  a  policy  waa  ever  warranted. 
Competition  and  free  enterprise,  basic  to 
the  suceeas  at  tkM  dcxnestlc  economic  S3fstem. 
are  also  sound  international  economic  prin- 
ciples to  be  extended  to  friendly  nations  to 
fiirther  tiielr  economic  independence  whilst 
relieving  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
The  enactment  of  H.  B.  613.  to  repeal  Buy 
American  leglslaUon,  U  endorsed  by  the  Bttf- 
lalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  hopeful 
assimiptlon  that  foreign  nations  win  enact 
similar  legislation. 
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ReridoB  of  Taft-Hartler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEI^ 

or  PIMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVEa 

Monday.  March  23.  1953      i 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
z«marks.  I  am  including  additional  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Pederation  of 
Labor,  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act: 

OTBDt    PaOVXSIOKS    RxCAaStKU    THB    COJOIUCr 

or  CoLUEcrm  BAaoanoMa  | 

Ttnem  are  a  number  of  other  provlsfcmiB  hi 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  we  find  objec- 
tionable becaiise  they  Interfere  with  the 
proper  'functioning  of  coUectlve  bargaining. 

1.  Termination  notice 
The  lint  of  tbese  concerns  the  reqxilre- 
soent  of  the  law  that  any  union  or  employer 
desiring  to  terminate  or  modify  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  must  give  certain  no- 
tice. These  requirements  are  written  so 
rigidly  that  the  union  must  give  notice  on 
a  precise  day  in  advance  of  contract  renewal. 
Bven  a  minor  departure  from  that  date  sub- 
jects unions  to  a  charge  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  If  a  worker  shoxild  strike  with- 
out giving  such  precise  notice,  he  Is  deprived 
oi  his  status  as  an  employee.  This  penalty 
is  harsh  and  unreasonable.  We  ask  Uiat  the 
termination  notice  reqxUrement  be  elim- 
inated. I 
2.  Beatth  and  uelfare  plana        ' 

There  Is  one  area  of  collective  bargaining 
which  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  attempted 
to  regulate  in  a  very  detailed  manner.  I 
refer  to  the  negotiation  of  health  and  wel- 
fare plans.  In  1947.  when  the  law  was 
passed,  welfare  plans  were  a  relatively  new 
aspect  of  collective  bargaining.  In  the  past 
6  years  our  experience  with  such  plans  has 
matured.  This  experience  Indicates  strongly 
that  these  limiting  regulations  are  neither 
needed  nor  Justified. 

Our  objections  to  the  welfare  fund  restric- 
tions are,  first,  that  the  criminal  penalties  are 
too  severe;  second,  that  the  scope  of  possible 
benefits  Is  too  narrow;  third,  that  it  Is  un- 
necessary to  provide  for  joint  administration 
or  pcutlclpatlon  by  a  neutral  in  administra- 
tion of  funds;  foiirth.  that  the  present  act 
prohibits  benefit  payments  to  members  only 
and  instead  requires  payments  to  all  em- 
ployees within  any  particular  bargaining 
unit;  and  fifth,  that  the  present  act  limits 
benefits  to  the  employees  of  the  particular 
employer  participating  in  the  fund  rather 
than  other  employees  such  as  those  that 
might  be  transferred  from  city  to  city. 

We  ask  that  limitations  on  welfare  funds 
as  an  exemption  to  the  prohibition  on  em- 
ployer paqfments  (as  contained  in  sec.  302) 
be  eliminated  so  that  welfare  funds  may  be 
freely  established  and  maintained  by  mutual 
agreement  of  employers  and  unions. 


J.  Restrtetiffe  jwactteet 
Another  area  of  collective  bargaining  whldi 
Taft-Hartley  undertakes  to  regulate  Involvea 
contract  clauses  regarding  the  performance 
of  certain  types  of  work-  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
vision aimed  at  so-called  restricUve  prac- 
ticea,  which  our  opponents  like  to  call 
teatherbedding.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation  and  misvinderstand- 
Ing  of  this  iM-oblein.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
Congress  took  a  closer  look  at  this  problem 
and  constated  the  unions  concerned,  it 
would  agree  that  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  prac- 
tices sometimes  condemned  as  restrictive  are 
actually  rooted  In  the  practical  experience  of 
the  trade  or  occupation  in  question.  Such 
provisions  in  the  agreements  with  employer* 
are  xisually  no  more  than  legitimate  safe- 
guards necessary  to  protect  the  health,  safe- 


unions  liable  both  In  NLRB  proceedings,  and 
In  damage  suits  for  actions  they  have  never 
•ntborlawi  or  ratified,  or  actions  that  they 
may  actually  hare  disavowed.  We  aek  that 
this  deOnltlon  be  eliminated  and  that  the 
Norrts-LaauardlA  Act  definition  of  agency 
be  applied. 

potxncai.  coMTustmoNB 

The  prohibition  against  political  ezpendl- 
tvires  by  labor  unions  written  Into  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  rests  upon  the  false  assumption 
that  labor  unions  can  be  considered  identi- 
cal with  corporations.  It  Is  a  dangerous  fal- 
lacy to  lump  xulona  and  corporations  to- 
gether in  this  fashion. 

A  corporation  Is  an  artificial  creature  of 
the  law.  a  business  operated  for  profit  whose 
owners  generally  meet  only  by  proxy  and 
have  very  lltUe  to  say  about  the  spending  of 


ty.  proper  standards,  and  the  Job  opportu-     corporate  income.    The  union  U  a  nonprofit 
nlUea  of  the  workers  concerned,  as  well  ••     association  of  ln< 


public  safety.    We  therefore  urge  that  thla 
provision  in  the  law  be  eliminated. 
szucmoits  am  DsronnoNS 

By  several  Important  changes  in  deflntlons 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  arbltrarUy  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  NLRB  Jxirlsdlctlon  and 
has  Interfered  with  the  orderly  development 
ot  collective  bargaining.  The  wording  of 
these  definitions  Is  Important,  since  they  de- 
termine whether  or  not  particular  groups  of 
workers  will  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  law  In  their  efforts  at  self -organization. 
i.  Supervisor  a 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  broadened  the 
definition  of  supervisors  so  that  It  now  eovere 
many  individuals  who  ordinarily  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  supervtsory  officials,  and  who 
are  not  considered  as  such  by  their  fellow 
employees.  We  ask  that  this  provision  be 
eliminated. 

2.  Independent  contractors 

In  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  the  Inclusion  of 
••Independent  contractors"  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "employer"  has  led  to  the  denial  of 
legal  protectiOTi  to  workers  who  need  It. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  trucking  Industry, 
workers — who  are  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  affiliate  in  this  Industry 
and  perform  their  services  for  compensation 
on  commission  or  contract  basis — have  to* 
many  instances  been  denied  the  protection 
of  the  law.  We  ask  that  the  term  ''inde- 
pendent  contractors"  be  dropped  from  the 
definition  of  "employer." 

3.  Federal  Reserve  bank  employees 

An  exclusion  within  the  definition  of  "env. 
ployer"  added  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  in 
effect  a  special  exemption  for  Federal  Reeerve 
banks.  There  Is  no  reason  why  these  pri- 
vately owned  banks  should  be  given  thle 
special  status;  their  employees  are  as  much 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  as  any 
other  group  of  workers.  We  aek  that  these 
workers  be  given  the  protection  of  the  act. 

4.  Agricultural  veorkera 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
Congress  to  give  consideration  to  bring- 
ing workers  In  large-scale  corporate  farm- 
ing enterprises  within  the  coverage  of  the 
labor  relations  law.  In  making  this  recom- 
mendation, we  are  not  suggesting  that  em- 
ployees of  family-type  farms  be  covered  by 
the  law.  but  only  those  workers  employed 
on  farms  which,  in  effect,  have  become  as 
much  big  business  as  any  large-scale  busi- 
ness corporation.  Legislative  language 
limiting  coverage  to  farms  employing  over  a 
certain  number  of  workers  would  not  be 
difficult  to  work  out,  and  we  xxrgt  that  this 
be  done. 

5.  Agency 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  definition  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  concerns  the  rather 
C(»nplicated  legal  question  of  "agency,"  or 
the  extent  to  which  a  union  as  an  organiza- 
tion Is  liable  for  the  action  of  its  members. 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  toteoduced  a  new 
definition  of  "agency,"  one  that  has  made 


individuals  meeting  regularly 
whose  limited  flnsnclal  funds  represent  con. 
tributlons  from  members. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  la  hardly 
reasonable  to  equate  the  small  political  ex- 
penditures which  unions  can  make  only  by 
the  specific  authorization  of  their  members 
with  the  vast  sums  that  corporations  would 
have  available  for  political  expenditures  if 
these  were  permitted.  This  section  of  the 
law  needs  change  to  permit  unions  to  mak« 
political  expenditures. 

nEmmai.  icb>iatioh  un  comcilutxom  navies 
This  agency  has  done  an  excellent  Job.  aa 
did  Its  predecessor,  the  United  States  Concili- 
ation Service.  We  feel  that  from  an  admin- 
istrative point  of  view,  the  function  <rf  offer- 
tag  mediation  services  to  parties  Involved  in 
labor  disputes  should  be  embodied  to  a  re- 
vitalized and  expanded  Department  of  Labot. 
For  this  reason,  we  ask  that  this  agency  b« 
returned  to  the  Labor  Department. 

WAtaoiiaL  Tiiin.Bwcr  uiaruiB 

Sections  aO«  through  210  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  provide  a  procedure  for  dealing  wltlt 
national  emergency  disputes  which.  If  to- 
voked,  sets  In  motion  an  extremely  lengthy 
and  complicated  process  of  study,  review,  ad- 
judication, and  enforcement.  This  provision 
of  the  law  gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  discretion  to  tovoke  such  a  pro- 
cedure, if  to  his  opinion  a  threatened  work 
stoppage  would  imperil  the  national  health 
or  safety. 

The  first  question  to  eonsMer  Is  what  con- 
stitutes a  work  stoppage  which  would  truly 
constitute  a  national  emergency  and  when 
would  It  truly  imperil  national  health  or 
safety.  In  our  opinion,  most  of  the  disputes 
placed  into  this  category  have  been  improp- 
erly termed  national  emergenclee.  A  dispute 
affecting  a  whole  industry  may  not  create  an 
economic  situation  threatening  the  national 
welfare  or  imperiling  national  health  or 
safety.  A  dispute  which  may  tovolve  a  fa« 
clllty  engaged  to  prodxictlon  of  some  mate- 
rial, equipment,  or  supplies  under  a  military 
procurement  contract  may  likewise  be  one 
in  which  neither  national  security  or  na- 
tional health  or  safety  are  to  any  way  af- 
fected. What  Is  needed  Is  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise deftoltlon  of  the  type  of  situations  to 
which  the  Oovernment  might  be  Justified  to 
totervening  because  national  sacurity  or 
public  health  Is  actually  endangered. 

The  second  questl<  .i  Involves  the  char- 
acter of  governmental  intervention.  It  mtot 
be  recognised  that  a  national  emergency  dis- 
pute Is  still  essentially  a  dispute  between 
workers  and  employers.  Such  a  dispute 
must  eventually  be  settled  to  the  same  way 
as  all  other  disputes  are  settled  to  our  demo- 
craUc  society,  with  the  dlsputanu  sitting 
arovmd  the  collective  bargaining  table  and 
hammertog  out  an  agreement. 

Oonective  bargaining  must  be  given  the 
maximum  opportonlty  to  solve  these  dis- 
putes. In  the  past,  the  dilllcultles  have 
stenuned  not  from  too  much  collective  bar- 
gaining b\rt  from  too  little.  The  trouble  has 
been    that   any    specific   Government    pro- 


cedure, sueh  aa  that  outltoed  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  encourages  one  party  to  the  dis- 
pute to  hold  back  from  gnnutoe  oolleetiv* 
bargaining  because  It  might  benefit  from  to- 
vc^ing  the  established  emergency  pro- 
cedure. 

The  third  question  la  the  extent  to  which 
the  use  of  force  in  governmental  toterven- 
tion  can  either  be  justified  or  can  in  practice 
lead  to  an  effective  settlement  of  differences 
between  workers  and  employers.  It  U  our 
view  that  the  tojunction  has  no  place  to  the 
procedure  for  settling  labor  disputes. 

We  have  given  this  problem  searching  and 
Intensive  study.  It  is  our  genuine  desire  to 
every  situation  to  which  the  national  inter- 
est and  the  welfare  of  the  community  are 
affected  to  devise  the  best  practical  ways  and 
means  for  arriving  at  peaceful  agreement. 
We  have  examined  a  multiplicity  of  proposals 
which  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time 
to  deal  with  this  question.  We  have  found 
that,  as  a  matter  of  pracrtlcal  experience, 
there  has  been  and  there  can  bo  no  substi- 
tute for  conciliation,  mediatloa,  and  volun- 
tary arbitration  of  differences. 

In  virtually  all  situations  which  have  been 
considered  by  anyone  to  constitute  an  emer- 
gency, difllculties  have  arisen  out  of  special 
problems  peculiar  to  the  particular  type  of 
Industry,  trade,  or  occupation.  A  single  rule 
applied  to  all  such  situations  cannot  provide 
either  a  satisfactory  or  a  workable  solution. 

We  ask  that  section  aoo  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  be  modified  by 
elimtoatlng  the  present  ciimbersome.  un- 
workable, and  one-sided  procedure,  and  in  ita 
place  providing  for  the  priority  of  handling 
through  conciliation  and  mediation  of  all 
disputes  which  might  constitute  a  genutoe 
emergency,  with  reliance  on  voluntary  arbi- 
tration of  such  issues  as  may  remain  If  and 
When  conciliation  and  mediation  falL 

COMCLUSIOir 

I  submit  the  foregoing  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  earnest 
study  and  favorable  consideration  by  this 
conunlttee.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to 
formulate  specific  legislative  language  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations.  We  hope 
that  amendments  may  be  framed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  to  accomplish  this  pxirpose. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  stand 
ready  for  such  consultatlcn  as  any  member 
of  this  committee  or  of  Congress  might  de- 
sire. We  preeent  our  views  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  spirit  of  constructive  coopera- 
tion, and  stand  ready  to  render  such  as- 
sistance as  we  can  to  this  committee. 

The  conflict  between  the  world  of  free  men 
and  the  world  of  Communist  enslavement 
can  be  suoceeafully  resolved  only  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  matot&ins  Its 
full  and  unimpaired  leadership  to  the  cause 
of  genutoe  freedom.  Its  ftiU  acceptance  at 
tne  labor  in  a  free  society  is  the  touchstone 
of  every  hope  and  aspiration  of  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  world,  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  ot  Just  peaca. 


Nalioul  A-A  dub  Week 


EXTENSION  CXP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 


XM  IHX  HOUSE  OF  BXPRBSBin'ATTVXS 

Tuesday.  March  17.  19S3 

Mr.  KIJJOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
than  IV^  million  members  of  4-H  Clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  have  re- 
cently been  holding  special  observances 
of  National  4-H  Club  WeelL  These 
young  rural  farm  and  home  leaders, 
through  the  work  of  their  4-H  Clubs, 
have  been  making  outstanding  contribu- 


tions to  better  farming  methods,  to 
improved  homemaking,  and  to  more 
devoted  American  citizenship. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcou.  I  include  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Winner,"  by  Hanchey  E.  Logue. 
Alabama  State  4-H  Club  leader,  and 
reprinted  from  the  Thursday.  March 
12,  issue  of  the  Southern  Democrat, 
Oneonta,  Ala. 

The  poem  by  Mr.  Logue  follows: 
Tax  WncKxa 
"nie  man  who  wins  Is  an  average  man. 
Not  built  on  any  peculiar  plan. 
Mot  blest  with  any  peculiar  luck — 
Just  steady  and  earnest  and  f  lUl  of  pluck. 

When  asked  a  question,  he  does  not  "guess"; 
He  knows  and  answers  "no"  or  "yes"; 
When  set  a  task  that  the  rest  can't  do. 
He  buckles  down  til  he's  put  it  through. 
So  he  works  and  waits  til,  one  ftoe  day. 
There's  a  better  Job  with  bigger  pay: 
And  the  men  who  shirked  whenever  they 

could 
Are  boesed  by  the  man  whose  work  made 

good. 

For  the  man  who  wins  Is  the  man  who  works. 
Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  ahlrks. 
Who  iises  his  hands,  his  bead,  his  eyee— 
The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries. 


ReconmeadaHon  to  Secretary  BeBtoo 
by  liycslock  laibutry  C«if«raBC« 
CoaunittM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  gswasi 

m  TBI  8BTATB  OF  THB  UNTTID  STAIVS 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14.  1953,  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association, 
certain  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  Livestock  Industry  Conference  Com- 
mittee were  adopted  and  transmitted  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  recommendations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RXPOar    AMD    RCOOMMZWDATION    TO    SBCKKTABT 

BxiraoN  or  LtvanocK  IivimanT  CoNraiBifai 
CoMicrrrKB  Adoptbd  amd  Afpkovxd  bt  ths 

KaMSAS  LmBROCX   ASSOCIATCOIV  AT  ITS  AW- 

KUAi.  CoirvxMTioir  m  WicBrrA,  Kams.,  ox 

liAKR  14.  195S 

Washihutqw,  D.  C.  March  12.  1953. 

DsAa  SxcBXTABT  BxHsoN :  The  Livestock 
Industry  Conference  Committee  met  March 
11  and  12,  1953,  with  the  following  members 
present: 

Sam  Hyatt,  chairman,  president.  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  Wyoming. 

C.  B.  Watson,  president.  Com  Belt  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association,  nitooU. 

Peese  Van  Vranken.  cattle  feeder.  Idlchl- 
gan. 

L  M.  Pexton.  American  Stockyard  Asso- 
ciation. Colorado. 

Robert  J.  RiddelL  president,  th«  National 
Live  Stock  Exchange.  Illinois. 

Ray  8.  Paul,  chairman,  beef  oommlttea, 
American  Meat  Institute.  Iowa. 

Jack  Roach,  president.  Texas  and  Sooth- 
westem  Cattle  Baleen  Aasoclatlon.  Texas. 

Jay  Taylor,  chairman.  National  lAy  Stock 
and  Meat  Board.  Tteaa. 


Howard  HHI,  president,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Iowa. 

Norris  Cames,  managor.  Central  Coopera- 
tive Association..  Mtonesota. 

P.  O.  Wilson,  manager.  NatiotuJ  Live  Stock 
Producers  Association.  Illtools. 

Henry  Kruse.  chairman,  beef  committee. 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 
Washington. 

John  Heinz,  chairman,  beef  committee. 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Maryland. 

Seth  T.  Shaw,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  District 
of  Columbia. 

J.  O.  Brott,  agricultural  division,  American 
Bankers  Association,  New  Tork. 

A.  A.  Heldridge,  Independent  Live  Stock 
Commission.  South  Dakota. 

D.  C.  Schaffer.  president.  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers  Association.  Nebraska. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
Government  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
purchase  at  beef  to  send  to  Korea  for  the 
feeding  of  the  South  Horean  Army.  It  is 
reported  that  a  better  plane  of  nutrition  wlU 
make  more  South  Korean  soldiers  available 
for  service. 

The  committee  first  appraised  the  current 
situation  and  pointed  out  that  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  are  experiencing  severe 
losses  due  to  price  decltoes  which  started 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  which  have  be- 
come more  acute  stoce  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  members  of  the  committee  considered 
every  poesible  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  tocludlng  subsidies.  Government 
supports,  etc.  WhUe  subsidies  would  offer 
temporary  relief  for  thoee  now  in  financial 
difficulty,  it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that 
this  would  not  soUe  the  problem  but  only 
lead  to  further  complications  and  delay  the 
eetabllslunent  of  a  sound  operating  program 
for  the  todustry. 

The  committee  commends  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  their 
prompt  action  to  ellmlnattog  price  controls 
and  compulsory  Govermnent  grading.  It 
offers  the  foUowtog  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Agricultur* 
tocrease  Its  Informational  and  promotional 
fvogram  by  way  of  press,  newspapers,  radio, 
television,  and  all  other  means  at  its  dis- 
posal in  order  to  taring  the  facts  about  tha 
supply  and  demand  of  beef  to  the  attentioa 
at  the  consuming  public. 

3.  The  Government  carefully  check  its 
program  of  purchases  of  beef  for  the  armed 
servloes  and  other  uses  and.  wherever  poe- 
sible, the  volume  ot  beef  for  such  uses  b« 
tocreased. 

8.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  to- 
crease the  volume  of  beef  used  in  the  schod- 
iTinch  program  both  through  local  purchases 
and  through  amounts  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  section  32 
funds. 

4.  That  we  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  check  toto  the  question  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  conferring  vrith  ths 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  idea  of  giving 
maximum  protection  to  the  todustry.  Wa 
especially  urge  that  hides,  tallow,  and  other 
animal  fats  be  tocluded  in  this  check. 

5.  That  research  in  an  effort  to  expand 
the  use  of  tallow,  animal  fats,  and  hides  ba 
expanded. 

6.  The  committee  further  recommends  that 
Congress  permit  the  price  and  wage  control 
law  to  expire  on  April  30.  and  that  the  pro- 
poeed  legislation  now  before  Congress  which 
woxild  provide  standby  controls  or  a  90-day 
freeae  order  be  rejected. 

The  committee  assured  the  Secretary  that 
all  segments  of  the  todustry,  tocludlng  pro- 
ducers, feeders,  market  agencies,  processors, 
and  retailers  are  being  asked  to  give  coopera- 
tion to  a  in-ogram  intended  to  {M'ovide  msxi- 
mxun.  service  at  reduced  costs  to  moving  the 
product  of  this  todustry  from  the  range  and 
feed  lots  to  the  consumers  of  the  country. 
They  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
the  extensive  advertising  program  now  be- 
ing carried  by  the  retaUers  and  processoss 
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•nd  todlcmted  that  U  woold  be  thetr  recom- 
mendation that  Bucli  programa  be  contlniied 
and  expanded.  The  committee  auured  the 
Secretary  of  the  complete  support  of  the 
Ifatlonal  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  an  In- 
dxistry-Bupported  organization.  In  furnishing 
technicians  and  Information  In  support  of 
an  ezpandsd  informational  program.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  livestock 
industry  mcrease  its  contributions  to  the 
Matlonal  Uvestock  and  Meat  Board  from 
35  cents  to  50  cents  per  car. 

The  committee  recommended,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  make  a  study  of 
the  possibility  of  extending  credit  throiigh 
existing  agencies  In  case  of  extreme  eco- 
nomic emergencies. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  current  prob- 
lem is  compounded  and  aggravated  by  the 
present  rigid  high  supports  on  basic  com- 
modities. These  are  big  factors  in  the  cur- 
rent drastic  losses.  The  whole  support 
program  should  be  reexamined  and  more 
flexibility  brought  Into  It.  Price  support 
programs  are  only  a  part  of  the  overall  fann 
program  smd  should  not  create  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solve. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coming 
to  discuss  Industry  problems  and  will  stand 
ready  to  come  in  at  any  time  In  the  Xuture 
•4  your  ealL 


Whit  We  C«B  Do  To  Combat  tlie 
Gkmmwiut  HIenaet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ilON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  Mxw  Toax 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  23.  19S3 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  interesting  address  of  a  distinguished 
yoxrng  newspaperman,  author,  and  vet- 
eran. Capt.  Ogden  Rogers  Reid,  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States  on  December 
U.  1952: 

FoUowing  are  remarks  by  ComAr.  Charles 
'  Bann,  commander  general  of  the  Naval  Or- 
der of  the  United  States,  as  he  Introduced 
Capt.  Ogden  Rogers  Reid  at  the  New  York 
Tacht  Club: 

"Honored  guests  and  companions  of  our 
Naval  Order,  Whltelaw  Reid  was  a  war  cor- 
respondent durmg  the  QvU  War,  possibly 
the  greatest  war  correspondent,  so  great  in 
fact  that,  when  another  newspaper  tried  to 
lure  him  away,  the  pap^  which  he  was  rep- 
resenting at  the  war  front  offered  him  a  half 
Interest  In  the  publication  to  stay. 

"Stanton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  barred 
Reid  from  the  front,  but  his  exclusive  stories 
kept  coming  and  the  end  of  the  war  found 
him  on  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which  he 
became  editor  after  the  death  ot  Horace 
Greeley.  That  tradition  of  a  preeminent 
newspaperman  and  editor  has  extended  to 
today,  through  Ogden  Mills  Reid.  his  son, 
who  bcame  editor  of  the  Tribune  while  his 
father  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  and.  who,  during  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer, was  unquestionably  the  greatest  friend 
the  United  States  Navy  had  in  the  newspaper 
world.  Today  Whltelaw  Reid.  World  War  II 
'  combat  pilot  In  the  South  Pacific,  Is  editor, 
and  carrying  on  the  great  tradition. 

"This  evening  we  have  as  our  speaker  an- 
other grandson  of  Ambassador  Whltelaw 
Reid,  a  young  man.  enlisting  as  private  In  the 
paratroops,  being  commissioned  lieutenant 
and  serving  In  the  Philippines  and  Japan, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  first  Kt^lUh- 
language  newspaper  In  the  islanda. 


•After  the  war,  graduating  Irom  Tale  -n 
the  class  of  1949.  Joining  the  Herald  Tribune, 
writing  the  Threat  of  Red  Sabotage,  which 
was  syndicated  In  80  newspapers,  and  then 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  which  went 
through  three  editions,  and  also  a  book. 
How  Strong  Is  America,  an  estimate  ot  ite 
potentialities  in  war. 

"He  is  a  member  of  the  1x>ard  of  director* 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Ite 
Paris  edition,  and  a  member  of  the  Reid 
FoimdaUon,  which  picks,  the  best  newspaper- 
men for  additional  study  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"A  pOot  of  single  and  multlenglne  planes, 
a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves,  quali- 
fied to  fly  over  land  or  sea,  gentlemen.  I  am 
happy  to  present  to  you  a  true  patriot  and 
a  grand  newspaper  statesman,  Capt.  Ogden 
Rogers  Reid.  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
who  will  speak  on  what  we  can  do  to  com- 
bat the  Red  menace. 

"Mr.  R«m.  Within  the  past  several  years, 
the  public  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
Communist  conspiracy  U  a  threat  to  this 
country  and  to   the  whole  free  world. 

"It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  describe  In  any 
detail  that  the  Communlste  are  out  to  con- 
quer the  world,  nor  necessarUy  how  they  ex- 
pect to  do  this. 

"It  Is  also  lncre€«lngly  clear  that  the 
Sovlete  have  a  number  of  weapons  In  their 
arsenal. 

"We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  Rvisslans 
and  their  sateltttes  do  not  rely  on  military 
power  or  the  threat  of  that  power  alone. 

••TXit  Soviet  high  command  has  laimrhed 
relentless  campaigns  aimed  at  weakening  the 
•cooomies  of  the  tree  world  and  equally 
ruthless  subversive  campaigns. 

"The  Soviets  realized  a  long  time  ago  that 
military  conquest  could  be  made  much  easier 
and  sometimes  unnecessary.  If  a  country  was 
spiritually  and  economically  weakened  In  ad- 

VftllCC 

"T^Klay  in  the  United  States  we  are  faced 
with  a  fifth  column:  one  that  hopes  to 
weaken  and  overthrow  our  Government. 

"Before  rex>ortlng  on  what  some  of  theee 
agents  are  up  to  at  the  present  time.  It 
might  be  useful  to  focus  first  on  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  these  Commimlsts. 

"The  new  administration  iindoubtedly 
will  assemble  all  the  available  facts.  In  ad- 
dition, some  of  these  facts  may  be  supple- 
mented by  material  from  intelligence  agen- 
cies of  other  countries. 

"Once  the  Internal  subversive  picture  has 
been  analyzed,  the  next  problem  of  course 
will  be,  what  can  be  done,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, how  should  it  be  done? 

"Whatever  the  new  policy  may  be.  It  might 
be  well  to  examine  several  of  the  pitfalls. 

"I  am  sure  that  a  niunber  of  you  here  to- 
night are  familiar  with  cases  where  facto 
were  assembled  and  not  acted  on. 

"Why  was  this  so?  Initially,  of  course, 
communism  was  not  consi(lered  to  be  the 
threat  that  It  is  today.  Subsequently  the 
opinion  was  held  by  some  that  action  should 
not  be  taken  unless  evidence  could  be  pre- 
sented that-Wjas  legally  admissible  in  court. 

"The  tendency  of  some  of  the  critics  of 
the  administration  has  been  to  hold  that  any 
department  or  individual  who  did  not  take 
action  was  very  fuzzy-headed,  and  perhaps 
subversive.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
unfair  and  to  be  giving  the  Soviets  too  much 
credit.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  there  have 
been  Soviet  agento  in  the  Government  who 
stymied  action  being  taken.  It  Is  true  that 
there  p-obably  are  stlU  some  Soviet  agento 
in  the  Federal  service. 

"However,  the  problem  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  stating  that  every  department 
head  who  failed  to  take  action  was  sub- 
versive, or  close  to  It.  I  submit  that  thoe 
were  at  least  two  other  reasons  why  action 
was  not  taken. 

"First,  ta  the  poet.  Insufficient  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  presentation  of  facto. 
Insufficient  education  was  carried  on  aa  to 
what  the  facto  indicated  and  what  they  did 


not  indicate.    Little  wma  knovm  of  the 
fasakmal  eharaeter  of  the  Sovtet  conspiracy 
la  the  United  SUtes. 

"Busy  depitftment  heads  jus*  did  not  have 
the  knowledge  with  which  to  evaluate  the 
information  which  was  presented  to  them. 

"Second,  national  policy  as  to  standards  for 
Federal  employment  has  not  t>een  entirely 
clear.  As  a  result,  a  number  oX  departmente 
were  not  certain  ••  to  horn  they  should 
proceed. 

"The  Federal  loyalty  program  was  super- 
imposed on  this  already  mixed-up  picture. 
The  quesUon  Initially  In  this  program  was 
whether  or  not  reasonable  grounds  existed 
lor  believing  an  employee  disloyal.  In  1951, 
the  Executive  order  was  changed  so  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  eould  be  discharged  wbea 
there  was  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
"As  a  result,  when  certain  information  was 
presented  to  responsible  Governnunt  ofllclals. 
it  became  for  the  most  part  a  question  of 
disloyalty. 

"If  a  man  was  a  homossx\ial.  or  if  bs  drank 
too  much,  or  If  he  did  not  have  personal 
standards,  he  should  not  have  then,  nor 
should  he  now,  hold  an  Important  post  in 
th(B  Government.  Thu  Is  not  to  say  hs  la 
disloyal:  merely  that  he  lacks  ths  quallflca» 
tk>ns  for  the  post. 

"Therefore,  the  new  administration  must 
not  only  assemble  the  facts,  but  more  Im- 
portant, It  must  qualify  the  standards 
against  which  these  facte  must  apply. 

"At  the  same  time  It  U  Important  that 
both  the  public  and  thoss  in  Government  be 
given  f\dler  facto  as  to  the  nature  of  ttao 
Communist  conspiracy. 

"In  so  doing.  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
facto  and  not  opinions  be  prasented. 

"As  you  all  know,  much  of  this  iniorma« 
tlon  Is  inconclusive  and  second  hand.  At 
other  times  It  Is  fragmentary  In  nature. 

"Nonetheless,  the  accuracy  of  such  in- 
formation has  been  high.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  the  Information  the  evaluattons  and  con* 
diislons  varied. 

"As  a  result.  It  Is  partkrolarly  tmportsnt- 
that  the  nature  of  the  consptraey  be  under- 
stood and  more  especially,  the  dUBcultlea 
encountered  in  getting  complete  facte. 

"What  then  are  some  of  the  facte  that  eaa 
be  properly  brought  to  focus? 

"First  ot  aU,  we  know  that  there  an 
roughly  S0.000  more  or  leas  ao-callsd  card 
carrying  Communlste  in  the  United  States. 
and  that  for  each  of  these  there  are  at  least 
10  sympethlaera. 

"This  group  of  80,000,  as  Is  coounoB  knowl- 
sdge.  have  gone  luulcrground  during  the  last 
8  yeara.  They  have  tried  to  set  up  courier 
systems  and  maU  drops.  They  have  decent 
tralized. 

"In  this  they  have  lost  some  of  thetr  eO- 
dency  and  effectiveness.  For  baslcaUy. 
many  of  these  Commimlste  were  not  fully 
trained  for  underground  work. 

"Secondly,  there  is  another  group  of  sev- 
eral thousand  Illegal  underground  Commu- 
nlsto  who  have  always  been  underground. 
Of  the  two,  this  grroup  Is  more  dangerous 
and  by  far  more  professional. 

"This  Is  the  group  that  w*  as  Individual 
citizens  should  be  most  concerned  with. 

"The  Soviet  agente  have  been  working  In 
the  underground.  In  many  cases  for  over  20 
years.  They  are  top  executive  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women.  In  some  cases  It 
took  the  Soviet  apparatuses  4  and  5  years  to 
rope  them  In.  A  few  of  these  Individuals 
may  have  mlsgiTtngs  as  to  the  work  they  are 
involved  in.  But  the  significant  thing  to 
remember  Is  that  these  people  are  profes- 
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"They  believe  that  they  are  now,  and  In- 
creasingly will  be,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
order.  They  consider  themselves  the  elite. 
They  have  a  high  degree  of  dedication  and 
fanaticism. 

•TTiese  Soviet  agento,  as  you  know,  have 
been  strategically  placed  throughout  the  civil 
and  governmental  life  ot  this  country.    They 


have  been  particularly  concentrated  In  tht 
field  of  communlcatlonn,  in  education,  in 
churches,  in  defense  industries,  in  key  labor 
unions,  and  in  Government  service. 

"They  have  been  in  a  position  where  they 
could  obtain  espionage  Information.  They 
have  recruited  other  agento.  They  have  in- 
fluenced policies  of  their  organizations  and 
groups. 

"Now,  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
tecting these  individuals,  the  Government  Is 
faced  with  two  problems.  First,  during 
their  service  in  the  Soviet  underground  ap- 
paratuses, these  agento  have  been  continu- 
ally ordered  to  maintain  the  best  possible 
cover. 

"If  they  were  newspaper  edltoro,  they  were 
told  to  Include  anti-Communist  stories  in 
their  papers.  Writers  were  told  to  write  a 
few  antl-Communlst  articles  for  the  record. 
Ifen  in  the  public  eye  were  told  to  make 
several  antl-Sorlet  speeches. 

"In  addition,  these  Communlste  woe  told 
to  maintain  active  membership  In  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties,  in  the  ix-in- 
clpal  reilglotis  denominations.  In  local  PTA 
and  fraternal  groups. 

"Furthermore,  these  sgento  were  ordered 
to  develop  friendships  with  noted  Americans 
so  If  their  activities  were  ever  questioned. 
top  Americans  would  come  to  their  support. 

"The  net  result  has  been  that  many  of 
theee  underground  Soviet  agento  have,  from 
their  standpoint,  good  antl-Communlst 
records. 

"The  sscond  problem  f  seed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Is  the  basic  difficulty  faced  by  any  Intel- 
ligence service:  mainly  that  of  keeping  track 
of  decentralized  enemy  networks  within  Ite 
borders. 

"To  try  to  eq>laln  thU  a  lltUe  further,  let 
me  say  first  that  these  Soviet  underground 
agents,  who  In  the  nudn  are  American  cltl- 
■ens,  have  never  had  any  formal  eoiuiectloa 
With  the  Communist  Party.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  never  carried  party  earda. 
They  have  operated  In  small  groups  and.  in 
recent  years,  'sleepers  and  fioatars'  have  been 
entirely  on  their  own.  Orders  to  these  key 
individuals  are  relayed,  not  by  the  party  in 
this  country,  but  directly  from  overseas. 

"These  couriers  may  make  contact  only 
every  few  months.  The  one  contact  will 
probably  be  in  a  very  respecteble  setting, 
such  as  the  Yale  Club. 

"The  Initial  order  zaay  be  carried  from 
the  Kremlin  to  Bast  Germany  by  one  courier. 
From  there  It  will  be  taken  by  another  to 
West  Germany.  From  there  another  man 
may  take  the  orders  to  Tnnee.  In  Paris  an 
actress  may  take  the  orders  to  London,  and  a 
high  fashion  model  may  bring  the  actual 
orders  from  England  to  the  contact  In  this 
country. 

"Wherever  possible,  tlie  Sovleto  try  to  in- 
sure that  the  agento  In  this  country  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  other  agente.  In 
short,  if  the  Government  sticceeds  in  working 
a  coxmteragent  Into  one  of  these  appara- 
tuses, be  Is  not  likely  to  know  about  other 
apparatuses. 

"All  of  this  underscores  the  fact  that  this 
country  Is  facing  a  hlglily  organized  profes- 
sional fifth  column.  It  must  be  realized  that 
facte  are  hard  to  get.  They  are  not  always 
clear  cut. 

"We  are  faced  with  a  tough  fight  in  dealing 
with  subversion  in  this  country.  It  Is  one, 
however,  that  calls  for  our  best  brains,  and 
for  a  clear  understending  ot  the  standards 
we  wish,  to  maintein. 

"The  lef  twingers  would  like  us  to  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
will  destroy  ova  liberties.  This  Is  not  true. 
We  can  carefully  and  Intelligently  deal  with 
the  problem  and  within  ths  content  c€  our 
democratic  constitutional  stendards. 

"I  am  sure  that  Is  what  the  new  admin- 
IstratloD  Intends  to  40."  i 


!■  jinctioB  Fcatnre  of  Oe  Taft-Hartlcj  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  PXNNsn.VAiriA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, on  the  injunction  feature  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  These  recom- 
mendations were  a  part  of  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  now  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  act 

I.  iMxtTNcnoirs 

ThiM  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  philosophy  of  labor-management 
relations — Ito  reliance  upon  the  labor  in- 
junction. It  seems  very  strange  to  me, 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  have  to  appear  be- 
fore you  at  this  day  and  age  to  argue  the 
tanmorallty  of  the  labor  Injunction.  This 
Issue  was  settled,  we  thought,  when  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  was  enacted  during 
President  Hoover li  administration.  The  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  which  Impelled  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  in 
1933  are  jtist  as  i^iplicable  today  as  then. 
They  are  steted  In  the  outotendlng  commit- 
tee reporto  of  that  period  to  the  Congress 
which  I  commend  to  your  attention. 

President  Elsenhower  has  expressed  pride 
that  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  was  adopted 
during  a  previous  Republican  administra- 
tion. We  regard  It  to  be  a  tragedy  that  a 
subsequent  Republican  Congress  emascu- 
lated the  act  through  the  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction provisions. 

I  wish  to  recall  to  the  committee  President 
Elsenhower's  observation  that  Injunctions, 
and  I  am  quoting  him,  "will  not  seUle  the 
underlying  fundamental  problems  which 
cause  a  strike."  With  this  stetement  I  am 
in  full  and  hearty  agreement.  Of  ooiu'se 
they  wont  lliey  never  have.  They  never 
will. 

The  labor  Injunction  is  inunoral  and  un- 
fair. It  is  contrary  to  the  American  concept 
of  government  by  due  process  of  law.  It 
makes  for  labor  war  rather  than  peace. 

The  evUs  of  the  Injunction  In  labor  dis- 
putes is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  with  us 
for  more  than  eo  years.  In  fact,  more  than 
30  years  ago  the  now  dlstingxilshed  Siipreme 
Court  Justice,  Mr.  Frankfurter,  put  the  coq- 
seqxiences  of  the  labor  injunction  very  effec- 
Uvely. 

"The  injunction  cannot  preserve  the  so- 
called  stetus  quo:  the  situation  does  not  re- 
main in  equilibrium  awaiting  Judgment  upon 
full  knowledge.  The  suspension  of  activi- 
ties affecto  only  the  strikers:  the  employer 
resiunes  his  efforto  to  defeat  the  strike  free 
from  the  interdicted  interferences.  More- 
over the  suspension  of  strike  activities,  even 
temporarily,  may  defeat  the  strike  for  prac- 
tical purposes  and  foredoom  ito  resumption, 
even  if  the  injunction  is  later  lifted.  The 
law's  conTudrum  is.  Which  side  should  bear 
the  risk  of  unavoidable  Irreparable  damage. 
Improvident  denial  of  the  injxuiction  may 
be  irreparable  to  the  defendant.  •  •  •  The 
necessity  of  finding  the  facte  quickly  from 
sources  vague,  embittered,  and  partisan,  col- 
ored at  the  start  by  the  passionate  intenslttes 
of  a  labor  controversy,  calls  at  best  for  rare 
Judicial  qualitiea.  It  becomes  an  impossibls 
assignment  when  Judges  rely  solely  upon  the 
complaint  and  affldavlta  of  Interested  or  pro- 
fessional witnesses,  untested  by  the  safe- 
guards ot  ooaunon  law  trials,  personal  h>- 


pearance   of   wttneases.   eonfrontetlon   and 
cross-examination." 

It  was  against  this  backgroimd  that  the 
Congress  in  1933  passed  the  Norrlo-LaOuar- 
dia  Act.  The  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  did  not 
close  the  Federal  oourte  as  a  forum  for  all 
injunctions  but  for  the  "quickie"  injxmction 
daecribed  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.  In  ef- 
fect, the  NfHTls-LaGuardla  Act  said  no  Fed- 
eral court  shall  issue  an  injunction  imless 
the  following  conditions  have  been  fulfilled: 

1.  There  has  been  a  hearing  including  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  opsn  court  with 
opportunity  for  cross-examination. 

2.  Unlawful  acto  have  actually  been  threat- 
ened and  will  be  committed. 

3.  Substantial  and  Irreparable  injury  will 
follow. 

4.  The  complainant  will  suffer  greater  in- 
J\U7  than  the  persons  complained  of  will  slit- 
ter as  a  resvilt  of  the  injunction. 

6.  The  complainant  has  no  other  adequate 
remedy  at  law.  "The  public  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  to  protect  the  complainant's 
property  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish 
adequate  protection." 

6.  The  complainant  comes  into  court  with 
"clean  hands"  that  he  has  made  every  rea- 
sonable attempt  with  the  use  of  available 
Government  machinery  to  settle  the  dispute 
out  of  which  the  Injunction  petition  has 
arisen. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  not 
unreasonable  conditions  to  demand  of  a 
party,  even  the  Government,  which  seeks  a 
remedy  which  Is  as  extraordinary  as  the  in- 
junction Is.  But  none  of  these  safeguards 
are  available  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  injxmc- 
tions  to  protect  the  luiion's  interest. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  labor  in- 
junctions in  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  but  they 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  enooiir- 
age  the  Issuance  <a  a  coiirt  order  restraining 
union  activities  before  all  the  evidence  U  in. 
These  are  injunctions  issiied  cm  the  bcwls 
of  motions  and  affldavite  but  without  a  full 
hearing  and  without  opportimlty  for  exami- 
nation and  cross-examliuttlon  of  witnesses. 
These  injunctions  are  Issued  on  the  filmslest 
of  allegations  and  with  no  examlnatioci  of 
the  interesta  of  the  parties  involved. 

These  Injunctions  are  far  different  from 
an  order  of  a  court  enforcing  a  labor  board 
decision.  We  take  no  exception  to  this  pro- 
cedure which  Is  carried  over  from  the  Wagner 
Act  into  Taft-Hartley. 

Ilie  coiut  order  enforcing  a  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  Issued  onlr 
after:  ' 

1.  A  thorough  field  Investlgatloa  by  a  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  examiner. 

a.  A  hearing  before  a  trial  examiner  In 
which  evidence  is  introduoBd  into  the  rec- 
ord and  witnasses  are  examined  and  cross- 
examined. 

5.  Attorneys  for  the  parties  have  had  aa 
opportunity  to  fUe  briefs. 

4.  A  trial  examiner  has  written  an  inter- 
mediate report. 

5.  The  Board  Itself  has  rendered  a  declsloa 
setting  forth  the  basis  for  ito  concliisions. 

Contrast  this  to  the  procedm^  followed 
in  the  various  kinds  of  Taft-Hartley  In- 
Jimctions.  Section  10  (1)  directo  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  seek  an  Injunction  In  a  Federal 
court  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  unions 
are  engaging  in  certeln  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices outlawed  in  section  8  (b)  (4),  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  secondary-boycott 
provisions.  The  basis  upon  which  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  seeks  the  injunction  Is  per- 
hapB  a  taief  investigation  and  whatever  in- 
formation he  chooses  to  seek  from  the  parties 
in  the  case.  The  General  Coimsel  goes  into 
a  Federal  district  court  armed  with  the  great 
prestige  of  the  Federal  Government  and  pe- 
titions the  court  for  an  injunction.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  where  the  Injunction 
has  been  asked  for  it  is  granted.  The  Judge 
Itas  nelttaer  the  time,  the  record,  nor  the 
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,  w     »     H  ««tt*«.  *n  ».t  biB    relax  their  efforts.    In  moet  inatances  efforts     the  puppet  government  Instituted  and 
rr^'-/"  ^^^r.^iStn^£u^^        cJ^hrSvlceTo  encourage  the  partle.  to      forced  upon  them  by  Russia: 
judgment  up  ^^"*  Jf «  *^°";~  f?"°!f l;.     bargain  during  the  InJuncUon  period,  with  a  p^^^  r^mah  Catholic 

NOW  the  record  w^U  »^7  ^Jj^*^^^^     ?S5  to  early  i^ttlement.  fall  on  deaf  ears." 
!?f^i\^^°:frl^  Tr^riSn^^Jh^^^lSctrn         Nothing  has  happened  since  .to  c«t  dojabt 

on  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Chlng's  conclusion 


alleges  as  a  basis  for  seeking  the  Injunction 
and  on  which  It  Is  granted  are  later  found 
to  be  Invalid  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  when  the  Board  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  complete  record. 

In  such  situations  there  may  be  some  spir- 
itual satisfaction  for  the  unions  In  finding 
that  the  General  Counsel  was  wrong  and 
that  they  were  right— but  It  Is  spiritual  sat- 
isfaction only.  The  Injunction  has  had  Its 
effect,  the  union  has  been  deprived  of  an 
esentlal  weapon  In  supporting  Its  case.  You 
cant  restore  a  picket  line  a  year  after  the 
Injunction  which  stopped  the  picket  line  has 
been  found  to  be  no  good. 

I  have  said  that  the  Taft-Hartley  injunc- 
tions are  unfair.  They  are  unfair  became 
only  the  unions  are  adversely  affected.  For 
example,  the  mandatory  injunction  provi- 
sion (10)  (1)  Is  mandatory  only  with  respect 
it  union  unfair  labor  practices.  There  Is  no 
corresponding  mandatory  Injunction  against 
the  unfair  labor  practices  by  employers. 

The  discretionary  Injunction  (10  (j))  pre- 
sumably applies  to  both,  but  even  so  It  has 
been  \ised  overwhelmingly  against  the  unfair 
labor  practice  of  unions. 

In  the  emergency  disputes  injunction, 
which  Is  the  most  unfair  of  all.  the  provi- 
sion Is  so  written  that  for  the  80-day  Injunc- 
tion period  the  Government  must,  under  the 
law.  line  up  on  the  side  of  the  employer 
against  the  union.  This  has  been  the  rec- 
ord of  every  national  emergency  Injunction 
to  date.  No  matter  what  the  merits  of  the 
strike  are.  no  matter  what  the  previous  his- 
tory of  bargaining  shows,  no  matter  what 
the  issues  are.  if  the  President  finds  the  ex- 
istence of  an  emergency  he  directs  the  At- 
tcarney  General  to  apply  for  an  Injunction 
restraining  the  strike.  >  Thus,  without  In- 
vestigation or  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the 
dispute,  a  court  puts  the  indelible  stamp  of 
Illegality  on  the  strike  for  80  days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  gravely  offen- 
Blve  to  any  standard  of  fair  play. 

Despite  Its  seeming  simplicity,  the  Injunc- 
tion does  not  contribute  to  a  settlement. 
This  Is  particularly  emphasized  In  emergency 
dispute  situations. 

Look  at  the  situation  from  the  employ- 
ers' viewpoint.  What  compulsion  Is  the  em- 
ployer under  to  bargain  during  the  term  of 
Injunction?  The  order  may  require  him  to 
do  so.  Realistically,  bargaining  Is  only  effec- 
tive when  the  parties  to  the  bargaining  have 
sanctions  to  apply:  If  an  impasse  is  reached. 
For  the  employer  the  sanction  Is  the  lockout 
and  his  economic  power  to  say  no.  For  the 
union  the  sanction  Is  the  strike.  But  in  the 
emergency  dispute  situation,  the  employer 
knows  beforehand  that  for  80  days  the  union 
will  not  be  able  to  strike.  If  you  appreciate 
the  realities  of  bargaining,  then  you  can  un- 
derstand why  the  employer  Is  content  to  sit 
quietly  while  the  80-day  Injunction  relieves 
him  of  the  necessity  of  bargaining.  At  the 
very  least  it  may  give  him  economic  relief 
from  a  subsequent  wage  Increase  for  the 
80-day  period. 

I.  of  coiirse.  as  a  labor  leader,  have  strong 
Tlews  on  this  matter  based  upon  my  experi- 
ence at  the  collective  bargaining  table.  I 
do  not  think  that  my  views  are  prejudiced  in 
character.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
Impitftial  authority  confirms  my  own  experi- 
ence. This  Is  what  liCr.  Cyrus  S.  Ching,  the 
former  head  of  the  Federal  Conciliation  and 
Mediation  Service  had  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  1948  in  his  official  report  to  the  Congress. 
"Provision  for  an  80-day  period  of  contin- 
ued operations,  under  injunctive  order  of  a 
court,  tends  to  delay  rather  than  facilitate 
settlement  of  a  dispute.  Parties  unable  to 
.  resolve  the  Issues  facing  them  before  a  dead- 
line date,  when  subject  to  an  Injunction 
order,  tend  to  lose  a  sense  of  \irgency,  and  to 


Everything  that  has  happened  since  has  only 
confirmed  It. 

Now  you  may  say  the  country  remained 
powerless  In  the  face  of  the  consequences  of 
an  emergency  dispute.    I  think  not. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  really  very  few 
emergency  disputes  when  you  discount  the 
"holler."  as  Senator  Tait  put  It  recently. 
There  have  not  been  many  strikes  In  our 
entire  history  which  have  had  a  seriously  dis- 
abling effect  on  our  economy.  These  strikes 
are  very  rare  Indeed.  Just  the  other  day 
Mr.  David  Cole,  the  present  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conciliation  and  Mediation  Service  de- 
clared, and  I  quote.  "There  has  been  no  strike 
In  the  last  dozen  years  which  tnily  threat- 
ened the  national  welfare."  The  evidence 
confirms  Mr.  Cole's  statement. 

Now  it  will  be  said  that  a  situation  qjay 
come  about  where,  despite  genuine  give-and- 
take  bargaining,  a  national  emergency  dis- 
pute will  nevertheless  take  place  resulting 
In  a  stoppage  that  will  imperil  In  a  sub- 
stantial way  the  national  health  and  safety. 
The   labor   movement  is.  of   course,  deeply 
concerned  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
Nation.     We    believe   that    above   every    In- 
terest the  safety  of  the  entire  country  must 
come  -first.     We  believe,  however,  as  we  have 
already   indicated,  that  the   term   national 
emergency    has    been    too    Often    abused. 
Therefore.  It  Is  Imperative  that.  In  consid- 
ering this  problem,  the  solution  be  fashioned 
only  to  genuine   national   emergencies.     As 
President  Elsenhower  has  said  so  well,  there 
are  worse  things  than  a  strike,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  is  worse  Is  the  loss  of  freedom 
attendant  upon  unjustified  governmental  In- 
tervention In  labor-management  situations 
merely  because  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  of  a 
national  emergency  when  none  exists  In  fact. 
After  careful  consideration  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  best  way  to  cope  with  genu- 
ine national  emergencies  is  to  continue  to 
place  responsibility  on  the  p«u-tles  themselves 
to  settle  their  dispute  through  collective  bar- 
gaining without  blueprinting  any  general  so- 
lution  or   i»t>cedures   to   be  taken   by   the 
Government  in  the  event  collective  bargain- 
ing fails.    This  does  not  leave  the  Nation 
remediless  against  the  crisis  which  may  result 
therefrom  since.  In  the  final  analysis.  Con- 
gress is  always  available  and  poeaesaes  the 
authority  to  act  with  a  remedy  tailor-made 
to  the  equities  of  the  particular  situation. 
This  solution  possesses  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage that  neither  party  to  a  dispute  will 
be  able  to  know  In  advance  the  form  Govern- 
ment Intervention  may  take  and   thus  to 
calcxilate  that  Its  own  Interest  will  be  better 
served  by  Government  Intervention  than  by 
negotiation. 


PerteaitioBs  ia  Poland 


Union  or  Amxxica, 
Chicago,  111..  March  19.  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Go«don. 

United  States  Congressman. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Ma.  CoNoaissMAN:  In  view  of  the 
critical  condition  of  the  freedom  of  the  Polish 
nation  and  its  people,  subjugated  by  the 
forces  of  communism  and  held  by  a  com- 
munistic government,  we  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  forward  the  enclosed  resolution  for 
your   consideration. 

Your  name  was  selected  as  the  Representa- 
tive to  Insert  the  resolution  In  the  CoNoaaa- 
siONAL  Racoao,  at  the  nearest  possible  op- 
portunity in  session. 

We  hope  you  will  comply  with  our  reqtiest. 
Thanking  you  In  advance,  we  remain. 

Sincerely.  

Frank     Kowalcctk. 

Chairman. 

STSLLA     WISNUCW8KI. 

Secretarg. 

The  delegates  of  B5  societies  and  circuits, 
numbering  more  than  30.000  members,  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America, 
located  in  the  third  subdUtrlct  of  Chicago. 
lU..  convened  at  the  district  organization 
meeting  held  February  23.  1963.  In  the  meet- 
ing hall  of  St.  BronUlawa  Parish  In  Chicago, 
unanlmoutly  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  the  Communist  Oovemment  of 
Poland  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion, Jailing  and  murder  of  Catholic  prlesta, 
dictated  by  lU  Soviet  masters;  and 

"Whereas  this  communistic  regime  Is  striv- 
ing, through  compulsory  atheistic  teaching 
In  Its  schools,  to  annihilate  the  Inherent 
religious  spirit  of  the  youth  of  ChrUtlan  Po- 
land: and 

"Whereas  the  controlled  press,  radio,  and 
Communist  dictators  of  Poland  persist  In 
leveling  baseless  and  unjust  charges  and  at- 
tacks on  His  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XU;  and 

"Whereas  the  Polish  Nation  Is  held  In 
bondage  and  Is  being  oppressed  and  tortured 
by  the  agents  and  puppets  of  Red  Riissla, 
ma/wiueradlng  as  the  Polish  Government: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That,  raising  our  voices  to  th« 
civilized  world,  in  protest  of  these  vicious 
and  inhuman  activities  of  the  Soviet  tyrants, 
we  Importune  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  help  Poland,  the  his- 
toric friend  and  ally  of  pur  country,  In  Its 
difficult  struggle  against  communism  and  all 
of  Its  evil  forces:  and  it  be  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower; 
Vice  President  Richaso  NnoN.  President  of 
Senate:  Hon.  Josxph  Maxtim.  Speaker  of  the 
House;  United  States  Senators  Paul  Docouia 
and  EvxKKTT  EnaxsEN.  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Hotise  of  Repreeentft- 
Uves  from  the  State  of  IlllnoU.'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

09  ILLDfOn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in  the 
RxcoRD  the  following  letter  from  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, Chicago,  ni.,  and  aresolution  rela- 
tive to  the  critical  condition  of  freedom 
of  the  Polish  Nation  and  its  people  under 


H.  R.  1,  ft  Party  Pki^t  To  Be  Honored 

EXTBliSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  16, 19 S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, does  any  student  of  economics  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  taxes  which  decrease 
the  income  of  the  community  decrease 
the  buying  power  of  the  community? 
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Does  not  excessive  taxes  decrease  ttie 
funds  for  investment  in  the  hands  of  the 
community,  and  thus  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  free  enterprise  and  em- 
ployment? Excessive  taxation  as  now 
exists  merely  draws  the  lif  eblood  out  of 
our  whole  economic  system.  Is  not  pros- 
perity based  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  community?  Is  not  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  American  community 
based  on  the  incomes,  from  whatever 
source,  of  the  individual  who  constitutes 
the  American  community?  Should  not 
the  effort  of  the  Government  be  to  in- 
crease the  incomes  of  the  individuals 
who  constitute  the  average  American 
community,  and  not  drain  away  the 
spending  power  of  the  American  com- 
munities for  boondoggling  projects  here 
and  abroad? 

The  time  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
election promises  on  the  part  of  elected 
candidates  elected  on  that  issue  last 
November  1952.  is  now.  H.  R  1,  an  in- 
dividual income-tax -reduction  bill,  has 
been  reported  favorably  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  a  nonpartisan 
vote  of  21  to  4.  It  was  reported  in  com- 
pliance with  a  pledge  to  the  people  as 
an  act  of  honesty  and  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  candidates.  The  enactment  of 
H.  R.  1  will  let  the  people  keep  11  per- 
cent of  the  money  they  earn  to  buy  what 
they  want  and  need.  These  purchases 
will  stimulate  production.  It  will  main- 
tain prosperity  to  let  the  people  spend 
part  of  their  own  money  on  themselves 
and  not  on  a  horde  of  nonproductive 
bureaucrats. 


A  Biskop  in  Error       / 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  pcin«sn.vAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  March  23,  19i3 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD,  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  on  Sunday.  March  22: 
A  BxsHor  IN  Sbob 

Oomes  now  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cushlng.  Archbishop  of  Boston,  giving  formal 
direction  to  a  new  nationwide  campaign  of 
propaganda  against  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act. 

This  propaganda,  latuiched  at  the  Immi- 
gration Institute  of  Boston  College,  could 
wreck  the  United  States  and  mean  the  end 
of  its  existence  within  a  generation.  If  It  were 
successful.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  cltlaena  who 
love  this  country  to  see  that  does  not  happen. 

The  McCarran -Walter  Immigratlcm  law  Is 
the  first  organized,  spelled  out,  codified  sys- 
tem of  regulating  and  guiding  the  entrance 
of  new  citizens  Into  this  country  we  have 
ever  had. 

It  Is  the  end  result  of  many  years*  study, 
and  a  metlculotis  and  critically  Important  de- 
cision as  to  what  is  In  our  national  Interest 
and  what  la  necessary  to  our  national  welfare. 

It  la.  If  any  law  ever  was.  the  full  and  fbm 
verdict  of  public  (pinion  expressing  pubUo 
policy. 

Proof?  The  best  possible  proof  te  that  it 
was  passed  by  Congress  over  Presidential 
veto,  and  In  spite  of  loud  noise*  froim  smaU 
niunbers  of  special  Interest. 


There  Is  much  use  of  the  phrase.  Toloe 
of  America."  Well.  In  passing  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act,  Congress  spoke  with  the  real 
voice  of  America.    And  what  did  it  say? 

In  effect,  the  following: 

1.  This  country  belongs  first  to  the  people 
already  In  It.  We  are  not  a  garbage  can. 
We  are  a  nation  of  free  citizens  governing 
ourselves  as  a  republic,  and  we  Intend  to  stay 
that  way. 

2.  Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  this 
one  always  has  been.  Is  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  most  friendly  and  receptive  to 
new  faces.  After  all.  we  are  a  nation  of 
Immigrants  from  everywhere. 

3.  But.  Immigration  to  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  right  that  belongs  to  the  foreigner 
who  wants  to  come  here.  On  the  contrary.  It 
Is  a  privilege  and  a  gift  extended  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  special  cases 
and  it  Is  not  to  be  handed  around  lightly. 

4.  Nobody  can  come  here  unless  he  first 
passes  reasonaUe  tests  that  show  whether 
he  would  make  good  company. 

The  McCarran-Walter  law  spells  out  the 
tests.  They  are  good  tests.  They  keep  out 
some  and  they  let  In  some. 

Naturally,  those  who  are  kept  out.  object. 
Who  can  blame  them?  The  United  States 
Is  the  best  place  on  earth  to  live,  and  any- 
body would  be  a  fool  to  turn  down  the 
chance  of  getting  in.  If  he  can  work  It. 

But  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the 
United  States  Is  a  good  place  to  live  Is  that 
our  Immigration  system  selects  the  best  and 
rejects  the  rest. 

Says  the  archbishop: 

"One  of  the  great  difficulties  about  Immi- 
gration during  the  past  30  years  has  been 
the  lack  of  broad  citizen  Interest.  This  Is 
reflected  In  a  slmUar  lack  on  the  pcu-t  of  the 
Members  of  our  Congress.  The  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  voluntary  organizations  In  the 
field  of  immigration  legislation  is  the  best 
assurance  of  securing  continued  citizen  In- 
terest." 

It  Is  hard  for  a  man  to  pack  more  errors 
into  a  single  paragraph,  than  the  bishop 
has  managed  right  there. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  was  debated  and 
discussed  and  anal3rzed  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other,  before  It  was  passed. 
If  there  was  anybody  unaware  of  it  before. 
the  Truman  agents  hoping  to  glean  some 
dishonest  votes  among  unasBlmllated  quar- 
ters In  the  big  cities  certainly  made  noise 
enough  to  be  sure  of  the  news  getting  around. 

Then  Truman  himself  got  Into  the  act 
with  his  veto. 

The  Nation's  answer  was  passage  of  the 
law  over  that  veto.  No  such  thing  ever  hap- 
pens when  the  country  and  Congress  are 
indifferent  or  unconcerned. 

The  archbishop  makes  great,  outcry  about 
the  way  people  in  other  countries  feel  about 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  He  would  do  bet- 
ter to  note  how  the  people  of  this  country 
feel. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  la  good  law. 
well  founded  In  American  national  Interest. 
We  firmly  believe  that  If  It  falls,  this  coxin- 
try  f  aUs  with  it. 


Akokolic  Sfaidy  at  Tale  tai 
Prondet  Throe  Keys  to  Safe 
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EXTENSK)N  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  OOMMSCnCDT 

m  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  following  article  on  a  scientific  alco- 
holic study  made  at  Yale  and  in  Italy  ia 


most  Interesting  and  should  have  wide 
distribution: 

Alcoholic    Stddt    at   Taxjc   amd    xh    Italt 

Phovoks  Thrkx  Krrs  to  Sate  DannoHo 

(By  Alton  L.  Blakeslee) 

Three  keys  to  safe  drinking — to  prevent 
alcoholism — are  found  in  an  unusual  Intsr- 
natlonal  scientific  study. 

One  key  is  to  make  children  not  think  ot 
drinking  as  a  sin.  They're  less  likely  to  be 
attracted  If  drinking  Is  not  regarded  as  for- 
bidden fruit,  or  as  a  sign  of  being  grdwn  up. 

Another  Is  the  type  of  foods  people  eat. 
Some  foods  protect  against  bad  effects  from 
even  fairly  large  daUy  amoimts  of  alcohol. 

Third  Is  social  customs.  This  Includes 
types  of  alcoholic  drinks,  whether  drinking 
is  Indulged  in  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  how 
much  affection  children  get. 

These  are  the  main  significant  findings 
from  a  study  made  simultaneously  In  Italy 
and  New  Haven,  and  described  by  Dr.  Olorglo 
Lolll.  medical  director  of  the  Yale  Plan 
Clinic,  an  outstanding  research  center  on 
caiises  and  control  of  alcoholism.  The  work 
was  done  cooperatively  by  the  Tale  Clinic 
and  the  Institute  of  Pood  and  Diet  In  Rsme, 
headed  by  E>r.  Emldlo  SerlannL 

LRTLB  ALCOHOi.IBM  Of  ITALT 

In  Italy,  alcoholism  Is  rare.  Only  about  1 
In  200  adults  is  an  alcoholic.  But  about  1 
In  25  adult  Americans  Is  an  alcoholic,  sick, 
unable  to  control  his  excessive  drinking. 

"Italians  are  Just  as  neurotic  as  Am«l- 
cans."  Dr.  UAU  said.  "Why  don't  they  be- 
come alcoholics  as  often?" 

The  takeoff  for  the  study  was  this:  Out 
of  the  first  1,200  alcoholics  seen  at  the  Yale 
clinic  only  40  were  Italian- Americans.  That's 
3  percent.  Yet,  about  25  percent  of  New 
Haven's  populati<Mi  Is  Italian-American. 

Of  the  40,  only  8  were  first-generation 
Italian-Americana,  the  others  second  and 
third  generation. 

riVE  HUNUKED  IWVOLVn)  IW  BlUUI 

The  study  compared  the  food  habits, 
Orlnklng  habits,  cvistoms.  emotional  make- 
up, and  other  aspects  of  life  of  260  men 
and  women  living  In  Italy,  and  250  Italian- 
American  men  and  women  of  first,  second, 
and  third  generation  living  In  New  Haven. 

In  Italy,  the  study  finds,  people  drink 
wine  almost  exclusively,  mainly  at  meals. 

Italians  Immigrating  here  keep  this  cus- 
tom. Later  their  nana  and  daughters  and 
grandchildren  change.  They  are  more  likely 
to  drink  beer  and  distilled  spirits,  before  and 
after  dinner. 

In  Italy  wine  Is  considered  mainly  a  food 
or  tonic,  less  as  something  bringing  relief 
from  worry  and  tension. 

wnrs  Foa  rauan  cmiiwoc 

In  Italy  children  start  getting  a  little  wine 
very  eazly.  It  may  be  a  few  drc^  of  wine 
In  a  glass  of  water.  By  adolescence  or 
earlier  they  are  drinking  wine  at  meals  just 
like  their  parents. 

"This  drinking  is  perfectly  natural.  Is  not 
regarded  as  sinful,"  Dr.  Lolll  explains. 

"Quite  often  a  child  will  have  become 
drunk  once  by  age  10.  But  the  mother  takes 
the  attitude,  'It  serves  you  right — you  win 
learn.'  She  treats  It  as  the  American  mother 
treats  the  chUd  who  has  eaten  too  much 
candy  or  cake." 

In  America  this  custom  changes  among 
children  of  second-  and  third-generation 
families.  Wine  or  other  drinks  for  the  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  be  frowned  upon. 

In  Italy  adoleecents  have  less  desire  to 
drink  when  they  go  out  on  datea,  or  to 
reg!ird  drinking  as  a  symbol  of  being  an 
adult. 

WABMn  FAMILT  ' 


And,  Dr.  Lolll  adds.  In  southern  Medi- 
terranean countries  there  are  iisually  closer 
and  warmer  family  ties.  The  child  is  more 
likely  to  feel  secure  and  less  likely  to  do 
later  things  which  he  thinks  the  family  might 
disapprove. 
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A  Tery  slgnlllcftnt  difference  U  In  type  of 
food.  Itallana  eat  »  higher  proportion  of 
spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  bread  than  Itellan- 
Amerlcans  who  have  been  In  this  country  for 

a  while. 

They  get  more  calories,  or  units  of  food 
energy,  from  carbohydrates  which  are  ab- 
sorbed slowly  by  the  body.  After  a  meal, 
the  amount  of  sugar  In  their  blood  rises 
slowly  and  steadily  and  maintains  a  high 
level  fOT  hours.  ^ 

Alcohol  taken  with  meals  is  not  absorbed 
Into  the  bloodstream  as  rapidly  to  produce 
strong  effects.  Kven  alcohol  taken  after 
meals  Is  not  so  likely  to  be  absorbed  Into  the 
blood  rapidly.  The  alcohol  seems  to  b« 
burned  up  more  quickly  by  the  body. 

This  food  protects  against  effects  from  al- 
cohol. One  man  In  New  Haven,  a  first  gen- 
eration Italian-American,  actually  gets  38 
percent  of  his  daUy  calories  from  alcohol, 
yet  la  perfectly  healthy,  and  by  no  means  an 
alcoholic.    Be  drinks  wine  mainly.  : 

AMXBICAN  DIET  rATTLTT  ' 

The  Amertcan  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains more  sugar  and  sweets.  These  produce 
a  quick  rise  In  blood  sugar,  but  It  doesnt 
last  as  long  as  from  slowly  absorbed  starches 
and  carbohydrates. 

Many  alcoholics  show  a  low  blood  sugar 
late  m  tta»  day.  Dr.  LoUl  says.  They  are 
likely  to  feel  tired,  fatigued,  to  want  a  pick- 
me-up  cocktail. 

Drinking  on  an  empty  stomach  produces 
a  much  higher  concentration  of  alcohol  in 
the  blood.  Thus  It  Is  far  easier  to  become  an 
alcoholic  where  social  custom  approves  of 
drinking, on  an  empty  stomach.  It's  easier 
to  get  quick  effect  from  alcohol  and  to  t\im 
to  alcohol  as  a  way  of  handling  a  neurosis 
or  other  problem. 

From  many  lines  of  research.  Dr.  LolU 
■ays.  "It  seems  clear  that  alcoholism  Is  not 
the  result  of  Just  one  factor  but  of  many — 
Including  social,  religious,  and  medical  prob- 
lems. Today  most  experts  put  the  blame  on 
fatilty  Interpersonal  relationships  with 
other  people,  but  this  Is  not  to  deny  that 
there  may  not  be  physical  reasons." 

The  New  Haven-Italy  research  definitely 
•hows  that  mere  exposure  to  alcohol  does 
not  make  an  alcoholic,  he  says.  The  avail- 
ability of  alcohol  Is  not  th«  fundamental 
cause  of  alcoholism. 
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EZm^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

"  or  KAifsas 

IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  ROPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  statement  expressing  the 
viewpoint  of  the  National  Grange  on  the 
question  of  reviewing  and  revising  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  I  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
Pact  Srxxt  or   Gbanoc  Vicwpoints — Acai- 

CXTLTUKK'B  CaSX  FOK  A  STUI>T  OF  AMD  A  GKN- 

SBAI.     Rkvision     Dowitwasd     OT     Unrkd 

STATCS  TtAOE  RSBTKICnONS 

1.  Traditionally  the  United  States  has  been 
and  still  IB  a  normal  and  natural  exporter 
of  food  and  fiber.    That  is  becaiise  the  Amer- 


ican fanner  produces  more  efficiently  than 
do  the  farmers  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
In  quantities  tiiat.  In  many  cases,  exceed  by 
far  the  domestic  demand. 

2.  Ftorelgn  countries,  particularly  the  In- 
dustrially developed  coimtries.  such  as  West- 
ern Europe,  need  and  want  ovir  food  and  fiber. 
They  can  produce  hand-  and  machine-made 
Indxistrial  commodities  far  more  efficiently 
than  they  can  produce  agrlcultviral  producU. 
These  densely  populated  areas,  furthermore, 
do  not  have  land  enough  to  adequately  meet 
their  food  and  fiber  requirements. 

3.  They  must,  therefore,  buy  from  the  two 
great  major  food  exporting  areas— namely, 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  or  from  the 
area  controlled  by  Russia.  When  they  buy 
from  Rxissla  It  strengthens  the  Kremlin  both 
economically  and  politically. 

4.  If  the  farmers  of  America  cannot  find 
additional  outlete  for  their  products,  foreign 
markets  being  by  far  the  most  promising, 
then  they  face  immediately  production  and 
marketing  controls  for  several  crops.  Only 
all-out  war  or  an  extreme  crop  failure  will 
prevent  this. 

6.  In  the  long-time  nm.  the  small,  heavily 
populated  countries  of  the  world,  who.  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  blessed  with  a  wide 
array  of  raw  materials,  must  trade  exten- 
sively with  each  other,  else  unemployment 
and  poverty  on  the  part  of  their  people  leads 
to  unrest  and  revolution,  a  disease  that 
spawns  communism.  As  the  leading  world 
power,  the  United  States  must  be  a  part  of 
this  world-trade  movement. 

6.  United  States  trade  barriers  and  restric- 
tions were  originally  largely  designed  to  pro- 
tect infant  industries  here  against  more  effi- 
cient foreign  manufacturing  facilities.  They 
were  favored  by  the  American  farmer,  even 
though  they  raised  his  cost  of  production. 
This  was  for  the  reason  that  he  knew  that 
eventually  he  would  buy  better  production 
supplies  cheaper  as  a  result  of  efficiencies 
brought  about  by  American  Ingenuity  as  re- 
flected through  our  assembly-line  mass  pro- 
duction evolution. 

7.  This  evolutionary  process,  which 
amounts  to  an  Industrial  revolution,  has  now 
placed  over  90  percent  of  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity In  the  position  of  leading  the  world  in 
low-cost  production.  These  Industries  can 
outsell  their  foreign  competitors  In  spite  of 
their  high  wage  rates  and  attractive  profits. 

8.  Therefore,  less  than  10  percent  of  our 
Indxistrial  capacity  would  appreciably  feel 
any  foreign  competition. 

9.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  since  the 
American  farmer  is  a  normal  and  natural 
exporter  of  food,  depending  upon  foreign 
outlets  for  10  percent  of  his  total  production, 
as  much  as  30  percent  of  his  market  for  some 
crops,  and  because  he  also  leads  the  world 
in  low  cost  food  and  fiber  production,  it  is 
nattu-al  that  he  should  wonder  why  his  ex- 
ports have  tapered  off  since  the  early  1030's. 
There  are  several  answers: 

(a)  Some  of  the  farm  organizations,  the 
Congress  and  the  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture 
have  placed  all  of  their  eggs  in  the  "control 
of  production"  basket  rather  than  aggres- 
sively working  for  added  food  and  fiber 
outlets. 

(b)  High  price  supixn-ts  in  some  cases  have 
narrowed  the  American  selling  advantage 
abroad.  Any  support  price  program,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  supports  prices  above 
the  world  level  demands  a  two-price  system, 
else  the  product  will  be  priced  out  of  the 
world  market. 

(c)  Tariff  barriers  and  trade  restrictions 
on  the  part  of  this  country  have  led  other 
countries  to  set  up  counterbarriers. 

(d)  United  States  barriers  and  restrictions, 
which  crop  out  in  many  ways,  have  brought 
about  the  dollar  shortage  abroad.  Foreign 
countries  have  been  selling  us,  in  recent 
years,  about  f  12  billion  worth  of  goods  an- 


nually, while  we  have  been  selling  them 
(exporting)  about  $18  biUlon  worth  of  ma- 
terials. The  question  is,  how  have  they  been 
paying  for  the  difference — $6  billion — the 
answer  being,  we  have  been  giving  them 
about  that  amount  through  MSA  and 
other  aid  programs.  ThU  cannot  continue, 
which  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  examining  our 
trade  barriers  and  tariff  restrictions  now. 
(Remember  it's  either  more  foreign  trade  or 
production  controls.)  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  added  Imports  will  make  it 
possible  for  foreign  nations  to  earn  more 
dollars  so  that  they  can  continue  to  buy 
from  us  in  greater  quantities. 

10.  The  fact  that  our  tariff  system  as 
basically  set  up  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
Is  a  clumsy,  outdated,  antique,  unworkable 
maize  of  red  tape  that  works  to  the  farmer's 
disadvantage  Is  partially  depicted  as  follows: 

(a)  We  have  3.500  different  tariff  duties. 

(b)  Duties  of  over  35  percent  are  rampant. 
The  duty  on  492  Items  U  over  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  Item. 

(c)  Twenty -five  thousand  items  are  sub- 
ject to  import  duties. 

(d)  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  "basket 
clauses"  are  provided  to  catch  the  numerous 
Items  that  do  not  fall  Into  the  list  of  25.000. 

(e)  Great  differences  In  duty  rates  are  ap- 
plied to  similar  items  (for  example,  fine 
animal  hair,  outside  of  wool,  la  subject  to  20 
different  rates). 

(f)  Customs  courts  have  on  the  docket 
63.000  unsettled  appraisemenU.  meaning 
they  are  over  25  years  behind,  since  less  than 
4.300  appraisement  cases  have  »>een  decided 
In  the  past  2  years.  The  same  coxirts  are  over 
10  years  l>ehlnd  In  classification  cases. 

(g)  This  U  the  system  that  has  brought 
about  State  trading,  export-import  licenses, 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  and  flow  of  cur- 
rency, and  many  other  practices  which  are  an 
even  greater  hindrance  to  increased  world 
trade  than  tariff  barriers. 

OaAMGC  OBJBCTTTKS 

1.  The  National  Orange  does  not  stand  for 
complete  free  trade,  but  it  does  call  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  red  tape  entwined 
custom  procedures.  State  Uadlng  practices 
and  currency  manlpulatloiu  with  simplicity. 
workabUity.  and  a  general  lowering  of  tarlS 
duties  in  mind.  This  will  requira  icglala- 
tlon. 

2.  It  also  favors  many  other  instruments 
which  will  help  tap  world  markets  for  the 
products  sold  by  the  American  farmer. 
These  include  commodity  agreements,  such 
as  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  a 
two-price  system  which  enables  farmers  to 
sell  cheaper  abroad  without  breaking  tha 
domestic  market,  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, and  a  trade-certificate  plan. 

3.  The  Grange  congratulates  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  T.  Benson  for  forming  the 
new  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and  urges 
this  Service  along  with  farm  cooperatives, 
private  companies  and  individuals  to  embark 
upon  a  genuine  old-fashioned  sales  cam- 
paign abroad.  This  sort  of  thing  Is  long 
overdue. 

4.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, through  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  furthermore,  should  not  be  ham- 
strung, as  in  the  past,  by  a  nonunderstand- 
Ing  State  Department,  but  instead  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  Department.  liSA  and 
others,  should  bargain  and  collaborate  with 
foreign  countries  to  bring  about  sensible 
reductions  in  tariff  and  trade  restrictive 
devices  abroad. 

6.  Shortsighted  policies  have  lowered  cot- 
ton exports  In  the  past  30  years  from  nearly 
60  percent  of  ova  crop  to  slightly  over  SO  per- 
cent, lowered  wheat  exports  (except  for  war 
and  relief  exports)  from  rouglily  20  percent 
to  practically  no  exports  at  all  from  the 
early  1920's  to  World  War  n.  The  sama 
•tory  Is  partially  true  of  tobacco  ezporta. 
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>  Much  ol  this  Inorease  Is  due  to  postwar  starvatloo  prevention  and  rehabilitation  proKranu  connected  with  Euro- 
pean n«ovrry. 

*  People  around  world  lesmed  to  (svor  American  tobaooo  durinc  World  Wsr  IL  We  know  that  it  can  now  be 
•old  in  KTsater  quantities  abrottd.  ' 


6.  It  wont  be  easy  to  recapture  world 
markets  or  to  Increase  our  expcnts  over  and 
above  the  old  levels,  but  it's  a  Orange  mtist, 
else  cumbersome  and  obnoxious  production 
and  marketing  controls  will  be  with  us  again 
until  our  increasing  population  absorbs  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  output  of  Amer- 
ican farms.  Even  then  the  possibility  of 
temporary  stirpluaes  of  some  conunodities 
make  it  neoessary  that  we  cultivate  export 
markets  as  a  good  business  Investment,  as 
price  insurance,  as  an  instrtunent  of  world 
peace,  and  as  a  means  of  raising  the  Amdr- 
lean  standard  of  living. 

7.  The  objective,  furthermore,  of  finding 
new  outlets  at  home  and  abroad,  through 
better  dieU  in  Imth  places  for  United  SUtes 
perishable  oommoditles.  including  meat, 
dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs  plus  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  has  lieen  woefully 
neglected,  and,  therefore,  must  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  above  program,  althotigh  ra- 
aulte  will  be  more  dlflcult  to  obtain. 


Pwt— il  ExpUpatioB 


KTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  IKDCAHA 

DV  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. March  17.  I  returned  to  Indiana 
to  meet  with  canners  who  have  a  very 
vital  concern  In  certain  pending  legis- 
lation. The  House  leadership  had  ad- 
vised that  private  bills  would  be  the  only 
order  of  business.  I  also  knew  that  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Jackson  of 
California,  would  be  speaking  about  the 
work  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  In  a  letter  to  him  I  ex- 
pressed my  regrets  because  I  would  be 
out  of  the  city  for  Uiat  one  afternoon. 

However,  when  I  retuimed.  I  noted 
from  the  proceedings  In  the  Rzcoro  that 
three  quorum  caUs  had  been  called.  The 
last  two  were  forced  on  a  point  of  order 
by  the  Member  from  Pennsylvania.  28th 
district.  It  has  been  reported  that  even 
after  securing  a  quorum  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania failed  to  remain  to  listen  to  the 
very  timely  speech  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  because 
the  deliberate  misuse  of  a  technically 
correct  point  of  order  rule  serves  no 
advantage  to  anyone  and  actually  lowers 


the  apparent  attendance  record  of  many 
of  the  Members  who  conscientiously  and 
seriously  attend  sessions  in  a  regtilar 
manner. 

In  explaining  my  absence  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  also  am  hopeful  that  perhaps  I 
was  able  to  be  of  s-sslstance  to  a  gix>up 
of  deserving  people  back  in  Indiana. 


BiU  Saalt  Has  Gout  to  His  lUwurd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNWBcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
order  that  the  coimtless  friends  of  Bill 
Sault  may  know  of  his  passing  through 
the  pages  of  the  C<»tgressiohal  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  the  summary  of  his  life 
and  service  in  my  remarks  today. 

William  H.  Sault,  a  native  of  Meriden. 
Conn.,  came  to  Washington  in  1907  to 
serve  as  secretary  to  George  L.  Lilley. 
then  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut,  and 
later  Governor  of  that  State.  Bill,  from 
1909  to  1911.  held  the  t>ost  of  secretary 
to  another  beloved  Member  of  this  body, 
John  Q.  Tilson.  of  New  Haven.  Bill's 
longest  span  of  continuous  service,  tmder 
one  person,  came  from  1911  to  1929 
when  he  ably  assisted  Senator  George  P. 
McLean  during  that  period.  Bill  com- 
pleted his  record  of  service  to  Connecti- 
cut legislators  with  5  years  in  the  office  of 
Senator  Frederic  C.  Walcott,  Senator 
from  that  great  State.  From  1934  to 
1939  Bill  Sault  acted  as  receptionist  for 
then  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer, 
and  thus  completed  a  span  of  32  years' 
honorable  service  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

His  retirement  in  1939  did  not  lessen 
Bill's  interest  in  Congress  or  in  Con- 
necticut's Representatives.  He  num- 
bered among  his  friends  all  Connecticut 
Members  of  Congress  since  that  time 
and  the  members  of  their  staffs.  A  peri- 
odic visit  from  Bill  was  a  much-looked- 
for  occasion  for  all  of  us.  His  ready  wit 
and  limitless  stories  of  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, places,  and  events  endeared  him  to 
each  of  us  who  was  privileged  to  know 
and  love  him. 

Bill  Sault's  guardian  angel  called  on 
Sunday,  March  22,  1953,  and  led  him  to 


the  far  greater  life  where  he  shall  con- 
tinue In  the  goodness  which  was  his  hall- 
mark. In  the  77  years  Bill  Sault  spent 
as  a  mortal  he  bore  no  man  malice ;  may 
this  knowledge  and  that  of  the  grief 
borne  by  all  who  knew  him  provide  some 
solace  for  his  widow  and  family. 


UaderaittiBf  Aacricaa  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  JLUXOBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  i*emarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  23, 1953: 
Undbbcdttxno   AxoaicAW   LxAmotsmp 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  editorials 
on  the  Bricker  resolution.) 

It  Is  time  tat  the  country  to  wake  up  to 
the  threat  overhanging  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  Hearings  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted on  a  resolution  that  would  cripple  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  In  the 
conduct  of  International  negotiations. 
Amazing  thougrb  It  may  seem.  Senator 
BBiCKxa  has  lined  up  63  cosponsors  for  this 
proposal,  which,  with  his  own  vote,  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  all  these  Senates  will  vote  for  the 
resolution  after  they  have  carefully  atudyzed 
its  probable  consequences.  But  if  they 
sliould  do  BO,  the  United  States  leadership 
in  the  free  world  would  begin  to  crumble  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  crises  It 
has  ever  faced. 

Senator  Brickzr's  assault  upon  the  treaty- 
malElng  power  has  thus  created  the  most  mo- 
mentous constitutional  issue  since  President 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  has  attracted  relatively  little  at- 
tention to  date  because  of  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  Senator's  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  t>ecause  of  the  a\ira 
of  iUusions  that  he  has  cast  atx>ut  It.  Mr. 
BxicKKB  has  made  It  appear  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  benevolent  effort  to  safeguard  our 
liberties  against  potential  tyrants  conspiring 
with  other  countries.  That  may  be  his  in- 
tent, but  the  effect  of  his  narrow-vlsioned 
proposal  would  be  to  undercut  the  standing 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

Because  of  the  ramifications  of  the  reso- 
lution, this  editorial  will  deal  with  only  the 
first  of  its  six  sections.    Section  1  foUows: 

"A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  denies  or 
abridges  any  right  enumerated  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect." 

Tills  language  is  intended  to  close  up  what 
Mr.  BBKauK  has  called  a  "menacing  loop- 
hole" in  the  Constitution.  He  was  referring 
to  paragraph  2  of  article  VI  which  provides 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  made  In  con- 
'  formlty  with  it  and  "aU  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  imder  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  chall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land."  It  is  Senator  Brickxx's  con- 
tention that  this  langxiage  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  President  and  Senate  to 
bind  the  United  States  by  treaties  that 
would,  tat  example,  destroy  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

If  any  such  danger  existed,  the  whole 
country  wovdd  demand  a  correction.  But 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  has  repwatedly  said  tiiat 
treaties  cannot  override  the  Constitution. 
In  upholding  the  rights  that  tiad  l>een  writ- 
ten Into  a  treaty  with  France  the   Court 


BimniiTil  -It  would  not  be  contended  tha*  tt 
I  the  treaty-making  power)  extends  ao  lar  aa 
to  authorize  what  the  ConatltuUon  forbids. 
And  even  11  the  Coxirt  had  never  spoken  on 
the  subject,  commonsenae  tells  vb  that 
none  of  the  powers  granted  to  officials  by  the 
Constitution  could  be  used  to  destroy  the 
system  of  government  that  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  creates. 

So  there  Is  no  need  for  any  amendment  to 
curb  the  treaty  power.  Even  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  betray  his  trust  by  negoUatlng 
a  treaty  undercutting  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion.  Jury  trials,  and  so  forth. 
It  could  be  voted  down  by  one-third  plxia 
one  of  the  Senate.  If  that  should  fall.  It 
would  uBdoubtedly  be  upeet  by  the  Supreme 
Co\irt.  And  even  If  the  Court  abandoned  the 
Constitution.  Congress  Itself  could  nuUlfy 
the  domestic  effects  of  such  a  treaty  by  a 
simple  law.  The  IdJa  that  new  shackles  must 
be  clamped  on  the  treaty  power  to  safeguard 
our  liberties  U  merely  a  pipe  dream. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Bricker  amendment  contains  only  harmless 
surplus  wc»dage.  Its  most  damaging  pro- 
visions are  In  sections  2.  3.  and  4  (to  be  dU- 
cusaed  later),  but  even  section  1  has  pos- 
sibilities of  serlotis  mischief.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  possibility  that  the  tenth 
amendment  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rights  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  which 
could  not  be  affected  by  means  of  treaties. 
That  amendment,  of  course,  reserves  to  the 
States  and  the  people  powers  not  granted  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Is  it  Intended  that 
treaties  should  no  long3r  be  superior  to  State 
laws?  U  so,  the  48  States  would  not  have 
to  abide  by  treaties  and  chaoe  would  ensue 
In  our  international  relations. 

Only  a  grave  emergency  would  Justify  any 
tampering  with  the  treaty-making  power  at 
this  critical  period  in  our  history.  And  if 
any  changes  were  to  be  made,  they  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  facilitating  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties — for  example,  having  treaties 
approved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  in- 
stead of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate. 
The  country  decided  long  ago  that  our  se- 
curity demands  close  ties  with  other  free 
nations.  It  follows  that  the  machinery  for 
negotiating  with  other  countries  m\i6t 
operate  smoothly  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
stirvtval.  It  would  be  incredible  folly  to  put 
our  makers  of  foreign  policy  Into  a  strait- 
Jacket  at  a  time  when  effective  American 
leadership  is  the  world's  best  hope  for  avoid- 
ing atomic  war. 
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nBcit  Drof  Trai&c 

EXTENSION  OF  REltCARKS 

OP  I      ■ 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFOaiOA 

nr  TEB  HonsK  op  reprxskntativzs 
Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  our  Federal 
Narcotics  Act  should  be  amended  to 
facilitate  the  enlorcement  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  I  recently  sent  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  our  able  Commis- 
sioner of  Narcotics,  Mr.  H.  J.  Anslinger. 
His  prompt  reply  contains  such  valu- 
able information  that  I  desire  to  in- 
clude my  letter  and  his  reply  in  the 
Record. 

Narcotics  peddlers  are  hard  to  catch, 
and  once  caught,  they  should  not  be 
quickly  released  to  resume  preying  upon 
their  yictims.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill — H.  R.  4143 — increasing  the  mini- 
mxan  mandatory  sentence  for  peddling 
narcotics  to  5  years.    As  a  general  rule 


r  do  not  think  that  longer  sentences  for 
offenders  is  a  soluUon  to  crime,  but 
narcotics  peddMng  ts  exceptional  in  BMny 
ways,  and  longer  terms  might  prove  bene- 
ndal  to  society.  Those  who  peddle  nar- 
cotics, ruthlessly  seeking  to  make  dope 
fiends  out  of  even  the  very  young,  de- 
serve not  only  to  be  placed  where  they 
cannot  ply  their  trade,  but  also  kept  there 
long  enough  to  permit  law-enforcement 
officers  to  concentrate  on  others  instead 
of  rearresting  repeaters. 

The  letters  follow: 

Congress  or  the  Umited  States, 

House  of  Bepeesintatives, 
Washirfgton,  D.  C.  March,  16.  1953. 

Hon.  H.  J.  ANSUWGEa, 

Commissioner  of  Narcotics.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TMUL  ME.  A>«iJH6Ba:  In  view  of  the  traffic 
in  hablt-fomilng  drugs  and  Ullclt  "fe*  of 
narcotics  In  every  form  throughout  the 
United  State»5  It  l5  my  opinion  that  elating 
State  and  Fe<leral  laws  designed  to  cope  with 
the  dope  peddling  situation  should  be  re- 
examined to  determine  whether  new  and 
more  effective  leglalaUon  should  be  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

This  conclusion  la  shared  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Houm  of  BepresenUUves 
and  I  know  the  matter  Is  of  deep  concern 
to  many  Merabers  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  am  considering  asking  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  special 
committee  to  explore  the  Jkdvlsabllity  of 
amending  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act  and  to 
recommend  the  passage  of  whatever  remedial 
legislation  neceosary  to  more  adequaUly  curb 
the  dope  evil. 

The  magnlttJde  of  the  dope  traffic  as  It 
exists  in  this  country  seriously  threaUns 
the  health,  happiness,  and  future  welfare  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens.  This  ap- 
pears, to  be  so  among  teen-agen  and  even 
grammar-school  children. 

Some  responsible  law  enforcement  officers 
maintain  that  the  dope  traffic  is  interna- 
tional in  origin  and  Is  controlled  in  the 
United  States  by  crime  syndicates  which 
have  turned  to  the  importation  and  sale  of 
narcotics  as  a  lucrative  underworld  activity. 

There  are.  however,  many  conflicts  of 
opinion  amc>ng  those  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Harrison  Act  as  to  Its  effec- 
tiveness. Many  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials seriously  contend  that  the  dope  traffic 
is  a  Federal  problem  although  most  States 
have  laws  dealing  with  the  Illegal  sale,  pos- 
session, and  \ise  of  narcotics.  These  State 
officials  express  the  belief  that  the  Harrison 
Act  is  lacking  in  teeth,  and  what  is  worse, 
makes  no  provision  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  harmful 
drugs  outside  of  insane  asylums  ox  over- 
crowded hof^pltals. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Congress 
should  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the 
dope  traffic  In  this  country.  In  order  that 
an  Intelligent  and  realistic  approach  can  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  I  would  like  you 
to  provide  nie  with  not  only  your  own  opin- 
ions on  the  problem  but  a  factual  report  on 
the  operation  and  adequacy  of  the  Harrison 
Act. 

AnK>ng  the  various  remedial  proposals  I 
have  received  from  California  groups  are  the 
following  concerning  which  I  should  like  to 
have  your  comments: 

1.  Provision  for  the  mandatory  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty  for  dope  smugglers 
(those  operating  across  continental  borders 
or  State  lines) ,  on  conviction  for  their  second 
<^ense. 

a.  Increasing  the  budget  and  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  to  provide 
for  Increased  vigilance  at  all  American  sea- 
ports, and  especially  at  those  ports  which  are 
first  of  call  from  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

3.  Closing  of  the  Mexican  border  to  all 
United  States  citizens  under  the  age  of  21 
who  are  unaccompanied  by  adtUts. 


I  mm  Informed  that  ten  than  300  Fedarai 
narcotics  officers  are  currently  assigned  to 
guard  against  dope  smuggling  at  our  porta, 
and  that  no  search  Is  made  for  narcotics  on 
passengers  arriving  by  plane  or  boat  from 
Hawaii. 

I  have  given  you  the  foregoing  as  a  basis 
for  attT'"Mi"g  whatever  material  you  may 
have  available  for  the  purpose  Indicated.  In 
any  event.  I  will  appreciate  It  if  you  wlU 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  views  relative  to 
this  matter. 

With  kindest  regards.  X  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  Torrr . 
jr ember  o/  Con§res$. 

TfeBASTTET   DiFAETMENT, 

Bttexau  or  Naecotics. 
WmshingtOH.  D.  C.  March  it.  1*5 J. 
Hon.  Samuel  Wm.  Tobtt. 

House  of  RepresentoHves. 

WasKington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  OoifOEEBSMAK  Yo«TT :  I  take  pleasurv 
In  acknowledging  the  receipt  o*  your  letters 
dated  March  0  and  10.  195S. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  NareoUes  In 
relation  to  the  whole  narcotic*  problem  has 
been  to  concentrate  lU  efforU  as  far  as  poe« 
sible  on  (1)  cooperating  with  foreign  gov- 
ei^menta  to  eliminate  sources  of  supply,  and 
with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  preven- 
tion of  smxiggllng:  (2)  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  Illicit  Interstate  traffic  in  contra- 
band narcotic  drugs;  (8)  the  detection  and 
elimination  of  the  wholesale  traffic  In  llMctt 
drugs  within  the  States;  and  (4)  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  oflVclala  In  efforts  to 
eliminate  retail  peddling  and  to  inearceraf 
addicts  for  cure*. 

This  policy  contemplates  the  direction  of 
the  efforts  of  the  specially  trained  Federal 
force  of  narcotic  agenU  against  the  major 
sources  of  illicit  supply.  Practically  all  of 
the  States  bars  in  effect  a  Uniform  Stats 
Narcotics  Drug  Act  designed  to  control  th« 
Intrastate  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs.  The  Bu« 
reau  feels  that  the  8Ut«  and  local  authori- 
ties under  their  respective  State  laws  should 
detect  and  eliminate  the  retail  type  of  ped- 
dler; 1.  e..  the  pstty  peddler,  often  himself 
an  addict,  who  makes  sales  of  contraband 
narcotics  to  a  number  of  addlcta.  The  Stats 
and  local  authorities  should  likewise  deal 
with  the  so-caUed  unlawful  poacesslon  cases 
respecting  retail  peddlers  and  addicts  and, 
with  the  provision  of  appropriate  legislation 
and  the  facilities,  require  compulsory  treat- 
ment of  resident  addlcta  looking  toward  curs 
of  their  addiction,  and  rehablUtation. 

In  thU  connection,  the  two  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  especially 
equipped  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addic- 
tion were  established  primarily  for  the  treat- 
ment of  those  addlcta  who  had  been  convict- 
ed of  a  violation  of  Federal  law.  AlthougH 
the  statuta  also  permlta  addlcta  to  be  treated 
as  voluntary  patients,  the  Federal  law  does 
not  and  cannot  compel  a  drug  addict  as  sucM 
to  entar  either  of  these  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment, nor  can  the  Federal  law  compel  the 
addict  to  remain  In  the  institution  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  the  treatment.  Almost  in- 
variably the  drug  addlcta  who  do  consent  to 
enter  one  of  these  institutions  for  treat- 
ment demand  their  release  against  medical 
advice  long  before  there  Is  opportunity  for 
complete  curative  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Bureau  has  for  a  long  time  urged 
that  the  compulsory  commitment  and  treat- 
ment, with  provision  for  appropriate  facili- 
ties therefor,  of  Ita  resident  addlcta  Is  ths 
responsibility  of  the  several  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  now  provide  for  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  persons  of  \insound 
mli.d.  There  are  Indications  of  a  growing 
Interest  In  this  matter  in  several  of  the 
States,  and  the  Congress  Is  now  considering 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  commit- 
ment and  treatment  of  addlcta  resident  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Ths  Federal  narcotics  laws  and  related 
statutes  are  operating  satisfactorily,  in  my 
opinion,  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Federal 
narcotic  control  described,  and  my  only  rec- 
ommendation for  modifying  them  would  be 
with  regard  to  penalties.  On  November  2, 
1051,  an  act  of  Oongreia  vras  approved  which 
revised  the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
narcotic  laws  to  provide  for  the  imposition 
of  certain  mandatory  minimum  penalties, 
and  allowing  more  drastic  maximum  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  these  laws.  Th\u  for 
a  first  offense,  the  amendment  provides  for 
a  minimum  penalty  of  2  years  and  a  maxi- 
mtmi  of  8  years;  for  a  second  offense,  a 
minimum  of  6  jrears  and  maximum  of  10 
years;  and  for  a  third  or  subsequent  offense 
a  minimum  of  10  years  and  a  maximum  of  20 
years.  The  Bureau  has  recommended  a  fur- 
ther revision  of  the  penalty  provisions  to 
provide,  in  the  ease  of  an  offense  involving 
unlawful  sale  of  narcotic  drugs,  a  mandatory 
minlmvun  of  5  years  and  a  maximxmi  of  10 
years  for  the  first  offense;  and  a  mandatory 
minimum  of  10  years  and  maximum  of  20 
years  for  the  second  or  subsequent  offense. 

Seven  States  have  revised  their  narcotic 
penalty  provisions  in  accord  with  those  im- 
posabls  under  ths  present  Federal  narcotic 
law. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  1051  report 
on  Traffic  in  Opltun  and  Other  Dangerous 
Drugs  (the  1052  report  Is  not  yet  avaUable) 
which  will  fairly  reflect  the  rssulta  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  narcotic  laws. 

Before  the  passage  of  national  control  leg- 
islation, drtig  addiction  In  this  country  was 
so  wld«q;>read  that  importa  of  opium  (now 
one-third  of  a  mUlloa  potmds  for  156  million 
people)  had  reached  the  incredible  amount 
of  e28.1T7  pounds  of  opium  annually  (in- 
dtiding  148.168  pounds  of  smoking  opium) 
for  a  popxUation  of  50  million.  There  was 
one  user  in  every  400  at  the  population. 

Largely  due  to  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act.  which  has  been 
strengthened  by  other  national  and  inter- 
national control  meastires,  (under  the  1031 
Limitation  Convention  the  world  manufac- 
ture of  narcotic  drugs  was  cut  practically 
In  half)  the  number  of  drug  addlcta  per 
thousand  of  Uie  population  In  the  United 
States  was  decreased  year  by  year,  and  the 
quantity  of  drugs  abusively  consumed  by  the 
Individual  addict  has  grown  steadily  less. 
During  World  War  I.  1  man  in  1,500  was 
rejected  because  of  drug  addiction.  A  post- 
war flurry  of  teen-age  addiction  In  1021,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  where  26  percent  of 
the  addlcta  processed  In  the  courta  were  un- 
der 31.  was  brought  to  an  end  by  1035.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n.  the  Army  Service  Forces 
reported  that  roughly  1  man  in  10.000 
•elective  servloe  registranto  examined  for 
military  duty  was  rejected  primarily  because 
of  dnig  addiction — which  was  eloquent  evi- 
dence of  the  remarkable  progress  which  had 
been  made.  A  survey  which  our  Bureau  con- 
ducted t>efore  World  War  n  indicated  that 
the  figure  for  the  general  population  was 
only  slightly  higher,  or  1 J  per  10.000  popu- 
lation. As  a  result  of  this  survey  we  esti- 
mated conservatively  that  there  was  not  more 
than  1  drug  addict  in  every  8. OCX)  of  the 
population.  That  was  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n. 

After  World  War  IT.  when  we  were  Ill- 
prepared  to  deal  with  It  because  Ol  a  wartime 
personnel  retrenchment  program,  there  was 
a  disturbing  revival  in  the  heroin  traffic  in 
•11  coimtries  which  supply  our  Illicit  traffic, 
with  a  consequent  rise  In  addiction,  partic- 
ularly among  the  youth  In  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  For  the  most  part  this  addiction  took 
place  among  the  Juvenile  delinquent  types 
of  school  age  but  not  in  attendance  at  school. 
Except  in  two  or  three  spota.  the  school 
student  was  the  exception.  This  increase 
can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  6  years  the  number  of  addlcta  under  the 
age  of  21  frofn  various  sections  of  the  country 
being  treated  for  addiction  at  ths  United 


States  PubUc  Health  Service  Hospital  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  rose  from  3  percent  ot  the  hos- 
pital population  in  1046  to  18  percent  in  1051. 
Today  there  are  13  \mder  21  being  treated  In 
the  same  institution,  or  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  hospital  population. 

The  report  ol  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
for  1062  shows  that  fewer  Juveniles  came  to 
the  attention  of  Federal  courta  on  drug 
charges  than  in  1051. 

In  New  York  City,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  spota  in  the  country  in  the  increase 
in  teen-age  addiction.  Attorney  General 
Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a  2-year  study  of  the  narcotic  traffic 
in  New  York,  has  reported  an  appreciable 
decline  in  Illegal  narcotics  use  and  traffic  In 
New  York  City  in  1063  as  against  1051,  thxis 
reversing  the  trend  which  had  been  rising 
since  the  end  oH  World  War  n.  Figures 
showed  that  total  arresta  in  New  York  City 
in  1052  for  viclation  of  the  narcotic  laws 
diminished  18.50  percent.  whUe  arresta  of 
girls  and  boys  under  31  dropped  2032  per- 
cent in  1062  under  1051.  The  total  number 
of  city  prison  Inmates  found  to  have  been 
users  decUned  24.11  percent  from  1051.  A 
hospital  established  in  New  York  for  ths 
treatment  of  teen-age  addlcta  was  filled  to 
only  one- half  of  Ita  capacity.  In  Chicago, 
there  were  27  juveniles  arrested  on  narcotics 
charges  in  1062  as  compared  with  124  in  1050. 
The  State  of  Florida  reported  recently,  "There 
have  been  no  drug  addlcta  found  among  teen- 
agers in  any  of  our  schools  or  Institutions 
of  higher  learning."  Similar  reporta  from 
many  other  States  have  been  received. 

We  warned  as  early  as  1040  that  some  retro- 
gression could  be  expected  in  the  postwar 
period  unless  strenuoxis  measures  vrere  taken 
in  the  way  of  Increased  local  and  State  nar- 
ootie  law  enforcement  activities,  and  more 
severe  penalties  for  violators. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  narcotic 
trafficking  and  addiction  fluoriahes  in  certain 
dlstricta  is  because  peddlers  are  lightly  dealt 
with  by  the  courta.  In  dlstricta  where  they 
get  heavy  sentences,  you  do  not  find  mxich 
traflllcklng.  and  no  increase  in  the  Incidence 
of  addiction  developed. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  have  police  departmenta  In  the  larger  cities 
set  up  specialized  narcotic  squads  to  arrest 
the  smaller  peddlers,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  several  localities.  As  stated  previously, 
this  leaves  our  Bureau  free  to  concentrate  our 
major  efforta  on  traffickers  who  operate  on  a 
large  scale.  With  our  force  of  260  men  to 
cover  the  entire  United  States  we  cannot  do 
everything  but  must  rely  on  the  States  and 
local  police  to  eliminate  the  street  peddlers. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  a  situation  which 
no  one  can  logically  expect  Federal  forces  to 
combat  slnglehanded.  It  demands  constant 
cooperation  on  not  only  1  but  4  levels: 
International,  Federal.  State,  and  local.  In 
our  work,  we  have  placed  great  reliance  and 
value  on  the  cooperative  assistance  of  local 
police  officials.  This  subject  Is  discussed  in 
the  enclosed  copy  of  remarks  by  Mr.  M.  L. 
Harney. 

With  2  percent  of  the  Federal  criminal-law- 
enforcement  personnel,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics accounta  for  approximately  13  percent 
of  the  commltmenta  to  Federal  prisons.  For 
every  agent  In  the  narcotic  field  service,  there 
are  confined  in  the  Federal  penitentiaries  and 
other  institutions  10  convicted  narcotic-law 
violators.  This  is  a  high  record.  Many  of 
these  convicta  have  very  bad  criminal 
records. 

Referring  to  proposal  1  on  page  2  of  javx 
letter,  although  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  resta  on  the 
Bvireau  of  Cvistoms,  this  Bureau  ventures  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  provision  for 
mandatory  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  a  second  offense  of  drug  smuggling  might 
easily  have  the  effect  of  influencing  Jvirles  to 
acquit  the  defendanta  in  some  cases  where 
they  felt  that  the  penalty  of  execution  was 
too  drastic,  although  they  might  have  found 
the  defendanta  guilty  if  the  penalty 


able  were  for  an  appropriate  term  of  several 
years'  imprisonment. 

Referring  to  proposal  3.  to  Increass  ths 
budget  and  personnel  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  "to  ptrovide  for  increased  vlgU- 
ance  at  aU  American  seaporta."  may  I  re- 
spectfiilly  point  out  that  primarily  the  pre- 
vention of  sm\iggling  is  Imposed  by  law  upon 
the  Treasury's  Bureau  of  Customs,  although 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  cooperates  with  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  in  Ita  performance  of  this 
function.  Similar  powers  and  duties  are  by 
law  imposed  on  the  Coast  Guard,  and  at  most 
border  pointa  the  inmiigration  officers  hold 
additional  customs  conunlsslons.  by  virtue  of 
which  they  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
customs  officers.  Customs  officers  are  work- 
ing dUigently  every  day  to  keep  narcotics  out 
of  our  country.  This  is  succinctly  shown  by 
the  foUowing  table  of  total  seizures  made  at 
sea  and  border  pointa  during  the  past  2 
flsfial  years,  as  set  forth  in  an  official  com- 
pilation: 
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Since  many  individual  seizures  embody 
quantities  as  small  as  2  or  3  grains  each,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  indlvidtial 
offenses  which  go  to  make  up  these  totals 
Is  quite  large.  When  It  is  further  borne  in 
mind  that  of  all  the  individuals,  convey- 
ances, and  packages  of  merchandise  exam- 
ined, narcotics  are  found  in  only  a  very  snudl 
proportion  of  cases.  It  makes  us  realize  in 
some  measxire  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
performed  In  achieving  the  above  results. 
In  October  1052,  just  tmder  100  pounds  of 
opitmi  was  seized  by  customs  from  a  vessel 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  December  about  69 
ounces  of  morphine  was  seized  in  New  York. 
Recently  a  selzxire  of  156  poimds  OS.  refined 
marihuana  was  effected  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  and 
in  this  case  cxistoms  expecta  to  prosecute 
6  defendanta. 

A  good  deal  of  enforcement  work  depends 
on  experienced -and  informed  planning,  be- 
cause complete  and  airtight  control  Is  im- 
possible under  any  conceivable  conditions. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  Is  quoted 
from  a  letter  recently  prepared  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs: 

"If  you  have  ever  been  aroimd  a  busy  pier 
in  New  York  City,  and  have  seen  the  number 
of  people  of  all  sorta,  the  number  of  trucks, 
and  the  ntunber  of  packages  of  merchandise 
which  come  and  go.  you  vrlll  understand 
what  I  mean.  No  conceivable  force  of  of- 
ficers could  possibly  examine  thena  all,  and 
to  attempt  to  do  so  would  completely  para- 
lyze trade.  Yet  any  one  person,  truck,  or 
package  could  be  the  means  of  smuggling  in 
a  major  shipment  of  narcotics.  A  single 
ounce  of  morphine  representa  about  1,750 
medical  doses,  and  heroin  Is  6  or  8  times  as 
strong. 

"Multiply  this  one  pier  scene  by  a  thou- 
sand, and  you  have  a  mental  plctxire  of  all 
our  porta  throughout  the  country.  Mtiltlply 
that  again  by  a  thousand,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  our  boundaries  outelde  the  ports— 
2,500  miles  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  2.000  miles  on  the  Mexican  border, 
1.500  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  3,000 
miles  on  the  Canadian  border — a  total  of 
some  0,000  miles,  without  allowing  for  ir- 
regularities ai  coastline,  consisting  of  oceans, 
rivers,  lakes,  deserta.  mountains,  and  foresta. 
In  the  State  of  Vermont  alone  which  has  8 
border  cvistomhouses,  thers  are  some  138 
roads  crossing  the  border. 
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•Thkt  lenfth  and  type  of  border  la  far 
besrond  the  poaslblllty  of  being  hermeticaUy 
■•aled.  It  la  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  tt»t 
•Ten  a  modest  attempt  In  that  direction 
tsould  Involve  the  expenditure  of  several 
bUltons  of  dollars,  and  require  the  constant 
Mrvlcea  of  several  hundred  thousand  men. 
Caearly.  any  such  heroic  measures  are  out  of 
the  question. 

"Our  total  custotna  staff  through  the 
United  States  has  had  to  be  reduced  from 
8,787  In  1947  to  7368  In  1963,  despite  a 
greatly  increased  vrorkload.  We  need  more 
men,  and  we  lose  no  opportunity  to  present 
this  need  to  the  responsible  committees  of 
the  Congress.  •   •   • 

"Narcotic  work,  like  all  other  types.  Is  vart- 
able  in  volume,  and  thera  is  economy  in  be- 
ing able  to  throw  into  It  at  any  given  time 
and  place  as  few  or  as  many  men  as  needed. 
In  actual  fact,  certain  particular  men  in  any 
given  ofBce  at  any  given  period  do  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  narcotic  work,  the 
exact  number  varying  with  the  locality  and 
conditions.  However,  all  our  other  men  are 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  we  prefer  to  feel 
that  the  entire  staff  thus  makes  up  the  force 
jBObillzed  against  this  menace.  With  thla  . 
type  Of  organisation  we  believe  we  can  serve 
best." 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  devotes  considerable  time  and  effort 
toward  the  elimination  of  narcotic  smxig- 
KUng. 

In  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  speech  I  pre- 
pared on  the  problem  of  narcotics  in  re- 
lation to  shipping,  you  will  note  a  compari- 
son of  the  smuggling  problem  we  face  today 
as  compared  with  that  we  had  to  meet  in 
the  early  1930'8,  when  drxigs  were  coming  to 
our  shores  in  ton  lots. 

I  shotdd  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
splendid  action  of  our  Congress  in  provldli^ 
us  some  additional  funds  and  agents  has 
enabled  us  to  attack  the  heroin  soiirces  in 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Trance,  and  there  are 
signs  that  this  attack  la  having  its  effect. 
We  sent  a  man  to  Turkey,  n^iere  we  had 
knowledge  of  xmderground  factories  exist- 
ing, and  after  some  investigation  he  un- 
covered  a  rather  substantial  source  of  sup- 
]riy,  a  clandestine  laboratory  in  Istanbul, 
which  was  the  source  of  supply  for  a  lot 
of  our  heroin;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Turkish  pcdlce,  he  arrested  scone  30  people  en- 
gaged in  this  clandestine  labcnratory's  opera- 
tions, lliey  received  substantial  sentences  in 
Turkey. 

From  there  be  went  to  Ifarsellles,  which 
we  knew  to  be  another  important  source 
of  sxipply;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
Burete,  he  was  able  to  arrest  a  number  of 
people  who  were  connected  with  the  sintig- 
glers  in  this  country.  He  did  the  same  thing 
in  Italy.  He  made  some  very  good  discoveries 
Involving  shipments  through  Trieste  to  the 
united  States.  In  Paris  our  narcotic  agents, 
in  cooperation  with  Prench  officials,  were 
tnstrumental  in  effecting  the  arrests  of  13 
defendants.  Three  of  these  were  conspir- 
ators In  a  case  Involving  opium  which  was 
seized  before  It  could  be  successfuly  smug- 
gled to  our  shores.  Important  cases  were 
also  made  by  our  Federal  narcotic  agents  In 
Rotterdam  and  Rome,  and  several  heroin 
factories  in  Italy  which  had  been  supplying 
our  Illicit  market  were  closed. 

Referring  to  yoiir  suggestion  3  about 
closing  the  Mexican  border  to  all  United 
States  citizens  under  the  age  of  21  who  are 
unaccompanied  by  adiilts.  this  question  in- 
volves many  considerations,  aside  from  con- 
trol of  narcotic  traffic,  that  affect  the  ftmc- 
tlons  of  other  governmental  agencies  such 
as  the  Departnient  of  State,  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  It 
is  respectfully  suggested  that  this  Bureau 
shduld  refrain  fronx  expressing  a  view  on 
this  proposal  until  the  views  of  all  other  In- 
terestsd  agencies  could  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered. A  lot  of  this  traffic  in  the  past  was 
carried  on  by  airplanes.    The  Mexican  Got- 


emment  desteoyed  16  air  ttiOa  which  were 
engaged  In  the  traffic. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Mexico  haa  re- 
cently reported  the  destruction  of  approxi- 
mately 1^  million  square  meters  of  opltun 
poppy  cultivation  In  the  states  of  Slnaloa, 
Durango,  and  Chihuahua.  Ten  groups  of 
Mderal  Judicial  Police  were  especially  as- 
signed to  locate  plantations  and  they  were 
aided  by  groups  of  soldiers  who  also  use  the 
equipment  of  the  Mexican  Air  Force.  Strict 
vigilance  over  air  traffic  in  these  states  la 
maintained  In  ortLtr  to  suppress  air  traffic  in 
narcotics.  To  show  the  determined  efforts 
ctf  the  Mexican  Government,  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  their  1960  annual  report. 

The  SUte  Department  of  Mexico  haa  been 
studying  methods  of  perfecting  International 
cooperation  In  this  drive  with  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  border  along  the 
State  of  California,  and  will  organize  a  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Narcotic  Commission  of  the  United  Natlona 
opening  on  March  30,  1963,  where  the  mat- 
ter will  be  dlsciissed. 

We  note  from  a  report  of  the  Coounittee 
on  Narcotics  of  the  California  Assembly  In- 
terim Committee  on  Judiciary  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health,  on  page  37.  that  In  1950,  in  Loa 
Angeles  County,  1,029  narcotic  and  mari- 
huana eases  were  reported.  Of  these  1.020 
defendants,  only  86  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences, the  remainder  being  given  Ones,  small 
jail  sentences  or  probation.  The  imposition 
of  heavy  penalties  would  materially  improve 
this  situation. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  review  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mittee which  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  narcotic  traffic  in  the  United  States 
In  1960-61,  and  submitted  a  nxmiber  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  enacted.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  statement  I  made  before  the 
committee  on  March  27,   1951. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Treasiiry  De- 
partment is  putting  forth  Its  best  efforts  in 
an  endeavor  to  discharge  Its  responslbllitiea 
in  this  important  field.  In  international 
circles  whenever  the  narcotic  problem  is 
studied  and  considered,  our  system  of  control 
has  always  received  nothing  but  the  highest 
commendation,  and  has  repeatedly  been 
cited,  and  used,  as  a  model  for  other  nations 
to  follow. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am  ^ 

Sincerely  yours.  _ 

H.  J.  AMSLUfOKS. 
Commiasioner  of  Harcotica. 

Tbbasubt  Dbpa>tkbmt. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Statxkznt  or  Comtissioim.  Hakiit  J.  Aw- 

SLXNGEX.    BXTRKAU     Or    NaSCOTICS,     TREASTTBT 

Depabtmxmt.  BxroRX  thk  Sznatx  Spbciai. 
CoaucTtTEX  To  IwvxaTiOATK  Obcakizid 
CXZMX  nf  iNTXaSTATX  CoMJcxacx,  TnxsuT, 
MARCH  27.   1951 

In  my  statement  of  June  28,  1950,  I  de- 
scribed the  operations  of  the  International 
and  Interstate  gangs  in  relation  to  the  illicit 
narcotic  traffic 

The  facts  of  the  recent  increase  in  drug 
addiction  are  somewhat  obscured  by  hys- 
teria and  good  news  copy.  We  warned  as 
early  as  1940  that  some  retrogression  could 
be  expected  In  the  postwar  period  xmless 
strenuous  measures  were  taken.  It  is  not 
general  throughout  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try but  is  confined  mostly  to  certain  seg- 
ments and  certain  neighborhoods  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.  The  Increase  can  best 
be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1946 
3  percent  of  the  addicts  treated  at  th« 
United  States  PubUc  Health  Service  Hospi- 
tal at  Tiexlngton,  Ky..  for  the  cure  of  drug 
addiction  were  under  the  age  of  21,  whereas 
today  about  18  percent  are  under  21.  Most 
of  these  are  young  hoodlums.  The  high- 
school  student  is  the  exception.  The  In- 
crease has  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  wave 


of  Juvenile  «»ellnqtiency.  These  yourvg  peo- 
ple associate  with  criminals,  become  hood- 
lums, begin  to  smoke  marihuana,  and  then 
graduate  to  heroin.  They  have  to  spend 
from  16  to  •14  a  day  to  maintain  addlcUon 
and  they  obtain  this  money  through  crim- 
inal activlUes.  The  type  of  young  hoodlum 
addicts  we  are  encountering  today  Is  not 
the  type  who  can  be  deterred  by  copybook 
Tna»im«  or  reached  by  an  educational  pr(»- 

gram. 

The  main  reaaon  that  narcotic  trafficking 
and  consequent  addiction  flourishes  in  cer- 
tain districts  Is  because  the  peddlers  of  nar- 
cotic dru^  are  lightly  dealt  with  by  the 
courts.  In  districts  where  these  peddlers  get 
heavy  sentences  you  do  not  find  much  traf- 
flcklng.  We  make  5,000  arrests  in  a  year 
and  by  the  time  we  process  the  cases  and 
start  on  another  campaign  the  first  violators 
are  back  In  business.  Nearly  all  these  ped- 
dlers have  had  2  or  3  convlctlona.  If 
they  would  get  a  minimum  of  5  years  for 
the  second  offense  and  10  years  for  the 
third,  conditloxu  would  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  have  police  departments  in  the  larger 
cities  set  up  specialized  narcotic  squads  to 
arrest  the  smaller  peddlers,  and  we  have 
succeeded  In  several  localities.  This  leave* 
our  Bureau  free  to  concentrate  its  major 
efforts  on  traffickers  who  operate  on  a  larg* 
scale.  With  our  smaD  force  of  lees  than 
200  men  to  cover  the  entire  United  States 
we  cannot  do  everything  but  must  rely  on 
the  States  and  local  police  to  eliminate  the 
street  peddlers. 

The  dty  of  Los  Angeles  has  a  police  nar- 
cotic squad  of  38  men.  •  It  is  the  only  city 
in  the  coimtry  which  has  taken  the  initiative 
and  established  an  adequate  narcotic  sqtiad. 

I  do  not  think  the  situation  win  get  any 
worse  as  we  are  attacking  the  heroin  sources 
in  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  there  are  signs  that 
tills  attack  is  having  its  effect.  Italy  haa 
been  a  major  source  of  heroin.  We  hav* 
asked  the  Italian  Government  to  cut  down 
Its  medicinal  needs.  They  have  already  cut 
them  from  195  to  60  kilograms  but  that  still 
tent  enough.  Clandestine  heroin  laborato- 
ries were  thriving  in  Istanbul  but  on  our 
recommendations  the  Turkish  Government  Is 
trying  to  control  the  distribution  of  opium 
in  that  oountry  so  that  it  doss  not  reacfc 
these  Ulicit  Uboratorles. 

A  disturbing  matter  now  Is  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  offered  for  sale  600 
tons  of  opium  on  the  world  market.  That 
to  a  tremendous  quantity  and  Is  equal  to  ths 
medical  needs  of  the  world  for  a  year.  Re- 
cently we  have  uncovered  heroin  traffic  from 
a  laboratory  in  Tientsin.  Large  quantities 
have  been  smuggled  from  there  to  Japan  an<t 
will  be  coming  to  the  United  States.  Th* 
Chinese  Communists  should  suppress  this 
traffic. 

A  ntunber  ot  draftees  are  claiming  drug 
addiction  to  escape  the  draft.  We  are  work- 
ing with  the  military  authorities  in  order  to 
break  up  this  racket. 

Throiigh  the  United  Nations  and  through 
other  channels  of  international  cooperation 
our  Government  has  been  exerting  every 
effort  to  eliminate  the  external  sourcas  of 
narcotic  drugs.  We  are  trying  also  to  bring 
about  agreement  among  the  producing  coun- 
tries to  reduce  their  production  to  medical 
needs. 

Many  of  the  top  gangsters  dip  into  the 
narcotic  traffic.  Of  the  list  of  800  names  I 
furnished  your  committee  in  closed  session, 
200  have  narcotic  records. 

We  convicted  Lepke  Buchalter  and  Mendy 
Weiss,  two  leaders  of  Murder,  Inc..  who  were 
smuggling  heroin  from  Japan;  also  the  lC7th 
Street  Mob  with  national  ramifications;  and 
many  other  International  and  national  gangs. 

Chinese  tongs  are  becomii^;  active  again 
after  several  years  of  relative  quiet,  and  we 
intend  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

The  narcotic  traffic  is  a  viclovis,  commer- 
cial racket  which  lives  on  the  slow  murder  of 
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tts  customers.  It  must  be  dealt  wtth  more 
drastically  and  realistically.  The  last  time 
I  was  before  this  committee  I  made  five  pro- 
posals, and  I  should  like  to  emphasize  these 
again  and  add  another  : 

1.  The  average  prison  sentence  given  to 
narcotic  traffickers  In  Federal  courts  is  18 
months.  Short  sentences  do  not  deter. 
Both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  have  recommended  more  severe  sen- 

as  one  of  the  best  methods,  to  sup- 
the  traffic.  Legislation  now  pending  * 
In  Congress  would  provide  mtnimiim  penal- 
ties for  the  peddler  which  would  be  adequate. 
Similar  bills  to  amend  the  uniform  State 
narcotic  law  should  be  passed  by  State  legis- 
latures throughout  the  country  to  provide 
minimtmx  sentencer-.  West  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Maryland  have  recently  passed 
this  legtalatlon.' 

2.  There  should  be  a  substantial  increase 
In  the  autboriaed  strength  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marootlca.* 

3.  We  would  like  to  see  more  State  activity 
In  narcotic-law  enforcement;  also,  we  recom- 
mend that  in  all  cities  where  drug  addiction 
haa  been  increasing  specialized  police  nar- 
cotic squads  be  set  up  similar  to  that  of  Los 
Angeles. 

4.  Federal  law-enforcement  agencies  deal- 
ing with  racketeers  should  be  provided  with 
the  m*i*"T  of  protecting  Government  wit- 
nsssss  and  psrsons  furnishing  information 
under  all  circumstances.  This  might  mean 
changes  in  the  appropdatkm  act  language 
of  some  services;  also,  the  criminal  laws  dsal- 
Ing  with  ths  protection  of  witnesses  might  be 
strengthened. 

6.  I  submit  ss  worthy  of  study  a  proposal 
that  some  oentralizi^  agency  maintain  a 
gallery  ef  major  interstate  racketeers  and 
systematically  collect,  correlate,  and  dissenai- 
nate  information  res))ecting  them — a  proce- 
dure along  the  Ui^es  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lists  of  major  narcotic  suspects.  Often 
the  operations  of  modem  Mg-timc  radceteera 
are  so  diverse  and  so  extensive  geographically 
that  few  individual  local  officers  can  oompre- 
bend  their  magnitude  or  realise  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  small  segment  which  is  within 
thdr  ken.  A  device  of  this  sort  which  would 
spotlight  the  operationa  at  a  major  criminal 
would  prove  most  helpfuL 

6.  The  immediate  need  is  a  quarantine 
ordinance  which  would  confine  narcotic  users 
in  a  controlled  ward  at  a  dty  hospital  until 
they  are  pronounced  cured  by  medical  au- 
thorities. As  long  as  they  are  on  the  streets, 
they  spread  addiction  and  contaminate 
others  like  a  person  who  has  smallpox.  As- 
sociation with  other  addicts  is  the  chief  cause 
of  drug  addiction. 


Oar  Orcneas  Bates 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

ZH  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPRKBXNTATIVES 

Mondaji,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  which  I  de- 


'  The  Boggs  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  November  2, 
195L 

'  Since  the  above  statement  was  made,  Ala- 
bama, Alaaka.  Colorado,  Georgia.  Indiana, 
Kentucky.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Jersey  have 
passed  this  legislation. 

*  Congress  has  allowed  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics fluids  for  an  increase  from  190  to  276 
agents. 

ZdX — ^App. — oa 


ttvered  oiver  WMEX.  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
Saturday.  March  21,  1953: 

We  need  overseas  bases  all  around  the 
frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Their  pur- 
pose Is  to  deter  Red  aggression.  If  they 
fall  in  that,  they  will  provide  a  spring- 
board from  which  to  mount  "answer-back" 
attacks  on  the  Russian  potential  for  waging 
war.  At  the  same  time  these  far-flung 
outposts  will  serve  to  intercept  some  of  the 
enemy  bombers  that  may  be  heading  for  our 
cities. 

We  are  spending  a  lot  of  our  hard-earned 
money  on  these  bases. 

If  they  are  to  protect  mb  they  must  be 
good. 

We  want  the  best  of  installations,  built  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  some  evidence  that 
for  the  money  being  paid  out.  we  are  getting 
little  in  retmn. 

MUitary  security  and  national  a(dvency  are 
being  threatened  by  waste  which,  luider  the 
kindest  interpretation,  amounts  to  criminal 
negligence. 

Overseas  construction  in  North  Atlsmtic 
and  Mediterranean  areas,  inspected  by  the 
subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  reveals  shocking  cases  of  ex- 
travagance and  carelessness. 

It  was  the  general  impression  that  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  Corps  of  Ekiglneers 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. However,  in  a  program  that 
will  cost  this  Nation  billions  of  dollars,  some 
of  the  money  just  dlsam>ears  without  any 
tangible  benefits  to  show  for  it.  Mistakes 
are  being  made  In  planning  and  in  esecutiOB. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  too  many 
American  boys  are  stationed  at  remote  bases 
in  Newfoundland.  Labrador,  Greenland.  Ice- 
land, and  other  locatlona.  For  example,  at 
one  distant  base  whose  name  I  cannot  reveal 
for  security  reasons  our  ally  had  only  450 
men  on  Its  side  of  the  field  while  we  main- 
tain a  garrison  of  2.B00  men.  It  was  the 
feeling  that  the  American  operation  could  be 
reduced  to  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of 
our  ally.  But  this  runs  counter  to  high-level 
military  planning  in  the  Pentagon,  where 
personal  ambition  thrives.  The  larger  the 
Military  Istabllshment  the  more  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  by  the  "brass."  As  a 
result  there  Is  some  danger  that  taxpayers 
are  being  led  Into  a  program  that  plans  to 
build  small  American  citiea,  costing  up  to 
•100  mUlton  each,  at  way  stations  through- 
out the  world,  where  as  many  as  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  servicemen  may  be  st*- 
tlcmed  for  the  next  generatioQ. 

Most  Congressmen  betteve  that  we  should 
concentrate  on  building  airfields,  supply  de- 
pots, and  naval  Installations  in  friendly  and 
allied  countries.  From  that  point  on  it 
should  be  up  to  our  aUles  to  guard  and 
maintain  them  until  American  reinforce- 
ments could  arrive  in  the  event  of  war.  A 
doaen  or  so  important  bases  of  our  own 
diould  be  maintained,  from  which  American 
operations  could  be  expanded.  It  would  be 
wise  to  have  small  housekeeping  units  of 
perhaps  100  men  each  at  all  other  bases 
where  large  quantities  ot  Amolcan  supplies 
are  stored.  But  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  overall  program  where  from  100  to  200 
groups  of  men  In  units  of  2,000  to  6,000  are 
standing  by  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
functions  supplied  by  American  troops  can 
be  supplied  at  a  saving  of  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  by  use  ot  foreign  civilian  labor. 
Such  jobs  as  cooking,  dishwashing,  driving, 
autonuibile  repair  can  be  done  by  employ- 
ment ot  local  civilians  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
We  do  need  m»jot  American  bases  and  some 
American  perstnuiel;  but,  unless  the  present 
trend  is  reversed,  there  may  soon  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  more  men,  both  civilian  aiui 
military,  sent  to  Sonify  outposts  where  they 


are  not  really  needed  to  buUd  bases  and  man 
them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  overloading 
the  program. 

Concerning  France,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  objected  to  criticisms 
made  in  the  subcomnUttee's  report.  These 
Departments  insisted  that  all  language  ex- 
cept one  sentence  be  deleted.  As  the  one 
sentence  standing  alone  woiild  have  no 
meaning  the  entire  section  was  omitted.  The 
Bubconunittee.  because  of  the  security  argu- 
ment that  was  advanced,  had  to  keep  mum 
about  our  military  installations  In  France. 
It  did  this  with  regret,  because  it  believed 
that  the  American  people  had  a  right  to  know 
about  these  facts. 

From  a  military  point  of  view.  England  Is 
our  greatest  and  strongest  ally.  To  make 
secure  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world.  Anglo- American  ties  must  be  strength- 
ened In  spite  of  the  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing that  crops  up  from  time  to  time. 
The  program  for  building  American  air  bases 
in  Britain  Is  a  protection  for  both  nations 
and  is  a  cornerstone  in  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Nevertheless,  the  subcommittee  foimd 
s<xne  conditions  to  criticize,  especially  In  the 
constructive  field.  At  one  base  they  observed 
that  an  American  crew  laying  asphalt  could 
put  down  almost  five  times  as  much  asphalt 
in  a  single  day  as  its  English  counterpart. 
The  insistence  on  the  part  of  our  Air  Force 
that  construction  proceed,  even  without  cost- 
sharing  agreements,  made  It  plain  that 
American  negotiators  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  they  bargain  for  future  British 
contributions.  This  was  a  common  problem 
in  all  nations  where  we  attempted  to  build 
bases  for  our  own  foreee.  Britain  would  be 
watching  France  and  France  watching  Italy, 
searching  for  instances  where  one  ally  had 
taken  greater  advantage  of  American  tax- 
payers, to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  getting 
additional  flnanrlal  and  trade  concessions 
from  our  Government. 

The  most  cooperative  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  Tm-key. 
This  nation  is  determined  to  defend  itself 
against  any  aggressor,  no  matter  how  big. 
and  is  really  working  hard  to  protect  itself. 
This  country  maintains  a  large  army  of  pa- 
triotic soldiers  and  a  courageous,  expanding 
air  force  and  navy  that  really  haa  the  wiU  to 
fight  in  its  own  defense.  The  subcommittee 
was  pleased  by  the  low  cost  of  defense  Instal- 
lations under  construction  there.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers in  Turkey  will  not  be  necessary  to 
defend  these  bases.  Highly  competent  Turk- 
ish pUots  stand  ready  to  repel  any  Russian 
assatilt  on  their  homeland.  Only  a  small, 
efllcient  military  mission  represents  our  in- 
terests in  Turkey  because  the  people  there 
are  reaUy  carrying  their  share  of  the  load. 
If  all  of  our  other  allies  did  as  well  our 
problem  would  be  eased  greatly. 

Dispersion  is  a  mvist  to  protect  men  and 
equipment  in  case  of  sudden  attack.  Re- 
member how  much  of  our  fleet  was  caught  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  destroyed?  Or  how  our  Air 
Force  in  the  PhlUpplnes  was  lined  up  prettUy 
and  in  dose  order  on  the  ground  like  sitting 
ducks  that  were  wiped  out  In  one  enemy 
attack? 

We  should  have  learned  something  from 
that  experience.    , 
Others  did.  < 

On  NATO  bases,  our  European  allies  In- 
sist on  dispersion  of  aircraft-parking  aprons 
into  several  areas;  yet  on  American  bases 
the  Air  Force  goes  on  building  contlnuovis 
aprons  for  parking  pxnpoees.  Responsible 
Air  Foree  oflOeers  state  that  an  ordinary -type 
bomb  could  start  a  fire  which  could  destroy 
all  i^anee  <»  a  continuous  apron,  which 
raises  the  question  whether  these  bases  are 
being  constructed  for  war  operations  or  just 
to  suit  the  peacetime  comfort  and  con- 
venience ot  the  personnel. 
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Une  Items  requested  by  the  Air  Force  for 
construction  at  Rabat  In  North  Africa  In- 
clude communications  and  navlgatlonal-ald 
systems,  barracks  for  1,600  enlisted  men. 
a  commissary,  road  and  utilities  systems, 
storage,  and  shop  buUdlngs.  These  Items 
would  cost  In  the  present  fiscal  year  $3,500,- 
000.  But  this  l8  only  the  start.  Judging  by 
past  performances,  the  Air  Force  wlU  come  up 
•gain  with  more  requests  for  construction  o<- 
Xamlly  housing,  medical,  recreational,  and 
commxmlty  faculties,  adding  mllllcms  d 
more  dollars  to  o\u  Investment. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Air  Force  says  that 
It  would  have  little  use  for  this  airfield 
proper  Some  40  minutes  away  by  excellent 
paved  highway.  Is  a  United  States  Naval  Air 
Station.  There  Is  no  reason  why  It  could 
not  be  used  jolnUy  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  and  thus  avoid  duplication.  Conse- 
quently, after  hearings  the  subcommittee 
refused  to  grant  the  construction  clearance 
lor  the  Air  Force  at  Rabat  becaiise,  as  It 
now  stands,  such  expendittires  would  con- 
stitute a  reckless  waste  of  the  pubUc  funds. 
In  Iceland,  the  subcommittee  found  an 
vnxised  World  War  n  hangar  serving  no  \ise- 
ful  purpose  while  valuable  suppUes  were 
spoiling  In  the  open.  Stranger  still,  the 
hangar  Is  located  In  the  midst  of  what  will 
eventually  be  the  warehouse  area.  Great 
quantities  of  materials  and  supplies  are 
being  shipped  to  other  overseas  bases  before 
proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  receive  and 
■tore  them. 

The  family  housing  situation  in  all  for- 
eign cotmtries  appears  to  be  out  of  hand. 
Living  quarters  of  niimerous  military  per- 
aonnel.  both  commissioned  and  enlisted,  are 
provided  at  exorbitant  rates.  Probably  the 
worst  conditions  exist  In  France  and  Italy, 
both  from  the  standpoint  ot  facilities  pro- 
Tided  and  In  the  prices  charged. 

The  Navy  Is  highly  regarded  for  Its  disci- 
pline. At  Its  air  station  in  North  Africa,  the 
construction  completed  and  under  way  has 
been  done  efficiently  and  economically. 
Morale  is  high,  and  the  base  personnel  are 
doing  an  excellent  }ob. 

In  Naples,  Italy,  the  reverse  is  true.  The 
j)er8onnel  have  little  vmderstandlng  of  what 
they  are  there  for.  Hotising  conditions  are 
much  too  expensive.  Some  $350,000  of  con- 
struction not  authorized  Is  vmder  way.  All 
In  all,  the  Naples  operation  appeared  to 
the  subcommittee  to  be  a  completely  un- 
necessary waste  of  money  and  personnel. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  this  Na- 
tion's high-level  planning.  We  have  no 
assurance  that  the  enemy  could  not  break 
the  backbone  of  our  armed  services  by  a 
surprise  attack.  We  are  spending  billions, 
yet  we  seem  to  have  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting enough  amm\inltlon  to  Korea  where 
everyone  is  agreed  that  it  should  be  on 
hand  anyway. 

There  is  doubt  whether  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  being  protected  in 
arrangements  few  bases  with  our  allies. 
Some  of  the  agreements  are  being  made 
without  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
The  people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, should  have  something  to  say  about 
serioiis  commitments  that  spend  defense 
money  without  buying  defense. 

The  organization  of  our  military  forces 
In  Europe  Is  topheavy  and  overstaffed. 
—  We  have  Just  about  as  many  generals  now 
as  we  did  during  World  War  n.  and  with 
far  fewer  men  in  uniform.  We  could  enjoy 
this  phase  of  the  problem  as  a  comic  opera 
If  it  didn't  tax  the  hide  from  us.  But  after 
our  experience  with  March  IS  we  can  no 
longer  consider  it  as  a  Joke. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  our  military-base  pro- 
gram and  the  construction  that  is  really 
required  to  make  it  work. 


It  wants  to  know  how  much  more  Is  going 
to  be  spent  and  why. 

Dollars  for  defense,  yes. 

But  not  to  waste. 

The  military  must  stop  throwing  our 
money  away. 


Freedom  «t  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

i  or  irxw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
bany Society  of  New  York  held  its  60th 
annual  dinner  on  Saturday.  February  21, 
1953,  following  the  election  of  my  very 
good  friend.  Jesse  Cohen,  as  president 
of  the  society. 

The  occasion  was,  indeed,  a  very  no- 
table one.  Here  was  a  nonsectarian  so- 
ciety holding  a  public  function,  presided 
over  by  an  outstanding  American  Jew 
and  using  the  occasion  to  make  an  award 
to  an  outstanding  Catholic  college. 

At  the  dinner,  Siena  College  was  pre- 
sented with  a  scroll  for  its  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  educational  life  of 
Albany  and  the  vicinity. 

The  following  is  the  speech  delivered 
on  that  occasion  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Bertrand  J.  Campbell,  OPM,  president 
of  Siena  College: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  dlstlguished  guests,  rev- 
erend clergy,  and  fellow  Albanians,  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the  student 
body  of  Siena  College,  I  wish  to  express  at 
the  very  outset  my  deepest  appreciation  for 
this  great  hon(X'  which  your  splendid  organi- 
zation has  bestowed  upon  our  institution. 
In  the  short  time  It  has  been  in  existence, 
Siena  seems  to  have  taken  a  warm  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Albany:  and 
now  to  have  it  so  signally  honored  by  this 
distinguished  group  of  former  residents  of 
our  beloved  city  certainly  gives  us  the  final 
stamp  of  acceptance  and  approval. 

Siena  College  was  established  in  1937,  only 
a  short  16  years  ago.  The  Franciscan 
Fathers  came  to  Albany  at  the  invitation  of 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev.  Edmund  F. 
Gibbons,  ^alshop  of  Albany.  We  have  found 
that  the  establishment  of  the  college  has  an- 
swered a  long-felt  need  in  the  capital  city 
for  a  liberal-arts  college  which  it  ooiild  call 
Its  own. 

Located,  as  It  Is,  in  the  most  exact  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  Albany-Troy-Sche- 
nectady  triangle,  it  has  become  as  popular 
with  the  people  of  the  latter  two  commu- 
nities as  it  is  in  Albany. 

While  the  institution  is  a  day  college,  with 
no  living  quarters  provided  on  the  campxis. 
It  is  amazing  that  students  are  coming  to 
Siena  in  Increasing  numbers  from  more  dis- 
tant points.  We  have  a  large  delegation 
from  even  the  metropolitan  New  York  area. 
These  boys  have  turned  their  backs,  as  it 
were,  on  the  great  educational  Institutions  of 
this  city,  In  favor  of  Siena.  Indeed,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  alumni  are  now  resident  in 
New  York  City  to  warrant  a  very  active  Siena 
Metropolitan  Club. 

While  Siena  College  is  a  Catholic  institu- 
tion, from  the  first  day  it  opened  Its  doors 
it  has  accepted  students  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Today  a  substantial 
percentage  of  our  student  body  is  non- 
Catholic.  Indeed,  two  of  our  graduating 
classes  have  had  a  valedictorian  and  a  saluta- 
torian  who  were  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Jewish  faith.    And  I  am  certain  that  all  who 


know  Siena  College  will  long  remember 
Billy  Harrell.  the  splendid  Negro  student  and 
athlete  who  captained  last  year's  great  bas- 
ketball team. 

In  these  short  16  years  upward  of  10.000 
men  and  women  have  enrolled  at  Siena. 
When  the  college  opened  In  1937  it  was 
plaimed  to  admit  Just  46  students,  which 
was  all  the  old  mansion  on  the  property 
eould  accommodate.  We  were  actually 
forced  to  take  95  studenu.  and  before  that 
first  class  graduated  4  years  later,  the  student 
body  had  grown  to  1.000 — larger  facilities 
having  been  constructed  in  the  meantime. 

Dxu-ing  the  war  practically  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  served  In  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
46  Siena  boys  gave  their  lives  for  our  country. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  not  been  to 
Albany  recently,  may  I  explala  that  today 
our  campus  out  In  Loudonville  consists  of  • 
number  of  attractive  buildings  designed  in 
Georgian-colonial  style,  by  the  well-known 
Albany  firm  of  architects.  Gander,  Gander 
ft  Gander,  the  head  of  which.  Mr.  Joseph 
Gander,  is  with  us  tonight.    Siena  Hall  is 
the  main  academic  building.    Gibbons  Hall. 
named  In  honor  of  the  bishop  of  Albany,  pro- 
vides  a  splendid   gym   and   auditorium.     A 
handsome  frtary  was  completed  in   1060  to 
house  the  religious  members  of  the  faculty. 
Additional  classroom  space  has  been  provided 
in  two  temporary  building*  leased  to  the 
college  by   the   United   States   Government 
and  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  vet- 
eran-aid program.    We  plan  to  start  work  oa 
a  new  library  at  an  early  date. 

Perhaps  It  Is  noteworthy  to  stats  in  pass- 
ing, that  Siena  College  was  established  and 
developed  without  any  public  or  p>rivat« 
appeal  for  funds.  The  people  of  Albany  have 
never  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  at 
its  construction  or  development.  Lest  thai 
statement  might  lend  credence  to  the  belief 
held  by  many  people  that  religious  orders 
and  the  Catholic  Church  Itself  have  secret 
sources  of  revenue  and  endless  treiwures,  left 
me  assure  you  that  such  Is  definitely  not  the 
case.  Siena  was  built  through  the  labors  of 
the  Franciscan  Fathers,  with  the  optlmUtio 
encouragement  and  backing  of  bankers  who 
locmed  the  money  and  now  hold  the  mort- 
gages. At  times  it  seems  like  a  back-break- 
ing burden,  but  with  the  help  of  God  W 
have  stirvlved. 

I  have  said  that  Siena  was  buUt  and  de- 
veloped without  any  public  or  private  appeal 
for  funds  to  the  good  peoj^e  of  Albany. 
However,  at  the  present  time  policies  of 
educational  institutions  are  sometimes  al- 
tered and  I  suspect  that  we  may  find  it  advis- 
able to  abandon  past  policy.  We  might  evea 
change  our  mind  on  our  method  of  financing, 
to  the  extent  that  if  any  member  of  the 
Albany  Society  of  New  York  would  like  to 
establish  a  lasting  memorial  for  himself  and 
his  famUy,  and  contribute  6600.000,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
library  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  X 
will  be  very  happy  to  meet  him  in  the  lobby 
Immediately  after  this  dinner,  or  he  may 
telephone  me  at  any  ho\ir  of  the  day  or  night. 
At  the  present  time  Siena's  student  body 
numbers  1,340  of  whom  748  are  day  students. 
The  evening  division  is  open  to  men  and 
women  and  totals  592.  This  latter  activity 
is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  and  gratifying 
developments  of  the  college.  This  program 
has  enabled  hundreds  of  hard  working,  earn- 
est people  to  extend  their  hor icons  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  acquire  academic  degrees  which 
have  so  materially  helped  them  in  their 
person'al  advancement. 

During  the  war  Siena  trained  naval  per- 
sonnel under  the  Navy  V-5  program.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  tonight 
that  Siena  continues  its  patriotic  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  our  country  on  an 
ever  widening  scale,  for  since  1950  we  have 
had  a  department  of  military  science  and 
tactics  with  a  crack  field  artillery  ROTO 
battalion.  Membership  in  our  ROTC  is  com- 
piilsory  for  the  first  2  years.  Successful 
completion  of  the  4-year  course  in  military 
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and  tactics  Isads  to  a  second  lisutcn- 
snt's  oommlssloii  la  the  field  artillery.  United 
States  Army  Reserve.  Already  a  number  of 
our  graduates  have  received  their  conunls- 
Eions  under  this  program  and  are  now  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  some  of  tiiem  in  Korea. 

We  have  a  splendid  faculty  in  the  military 
department  consisting  of  four  Regular  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  assisted  by  five 
Regxilar  nxincommlssloned  officers,  all  of 
whom  are  detailed  to  Siena  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

In  1950  a  graduate  school  was  added,  with 
authorization  from  the  regents,  providing 
advanced  study  in  the  major  fields  of  edu- 
cation, English,  history,  sociology,  account- 
ing, economics,  biology,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, and  phjrslcs,  leading  to  master's  de- 
grees in  arts,  science,  science  in  education 
and  business  administration.  At  present 
there  are  161  graduate  students  enrolled  in 
this  school. 

Siena  keenly  feels  its  obligations  to  the 
community  and  accordingly  has  developed 
an  active  program  of  cultural  services  open 
to  the  general  public.  These  include  a  so- 
cial science  forum,  a  business  tarum,  indus- 
trial-labor relations  conferences,  book  re- 
views and  dramatics.  Under  these  activities 
many  men  and  women  of  national  promi- 
nence, including  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Jiistices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  leaders  in  the  social.  Indiutrial,  and 
business  worlds,  have  been  brought  to  Al- 
bany to  address  these  groups. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  so  the  proof 
of  wluit  Siena  has  brought  to  the  people  of 
Albany  and  Its  environs  can,  perhaps,  best 
be  Judged  by  what  Its  graduates  are  doing. 
We  have  just  completed  an  interesting  career 
survey  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
graduated  from  the  college  in  the  first  10 
classes,  up  to  and  including  the  class  of  1951. 
To  me  this  is  a  most  Interesting  and  im- 
pressive report.  If  I  may.  I  shall  now  read 
It  you  good  people — jiut  as  I  received  it. 

Our  school  was  started  in  1937.  Our  first 
class  was  graduated  In  1941.  In  the  10  years, 
1941-61.  IJiOO  students  received  degrees. 
Here  is  an  accurate  report  of  what  has 
happened  to  these  1,900  students:  250  have 
earned  additional  degrees.  300  are  now  In 
graduate  schools.  23  are  in  medical  col- 
leges, 13  are  in  dental  colleges,  6  are  in  sem- 
inaries, 46  are  in  law  schools.  30  are  medical 
doctors.  12  are  dentists.  S  are  podiatrists,  10 
are  certified  public  accountants,  61  are  law- 
yers, a  are  district  attorneys.  1  Is  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  appellate  division 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  40  are  college  in- 
structors. 15  are  priests.  1  is  a  minister,  1  la 
m  rabbi.  80  are  secondary  school  teachers,  6 
Sfc  with  the  FBI,  46  are  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  260  are  in  the  armed 
services,  42  own  their  own  businesses.  22  sre 
newspapermen.  60  are  engineers.  20  are 
physiclsta,  53  are  chemists,  4  are  librarians, 
80  are  in  social  work,  35  are  in  personnel 
work,  70  are  with  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. 10  are  housewives.  2  are  nurses, 
160  are  salesmen,  400  are  accountants,  3  are 
athletic  coaches,  4  are  high-school  principals, 
1  is  a  Junior  college  dean.  1  Is  assistant  head- 
master of  a  private  academy,  2  are  boys'  club 
executives,  1  is  working  in  Brazil  (he  did  not 
say  In  what  field),  11  are  deceased;  and, 
symbolically,  last,  four  are  funeral  directors. 

Ifrw  BCROLASSHIP  PSOCSAM 

T  am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce this  evening  for  the  first  time  a  new, 
revised,  and  expanded  scholarship  program — 
which  has  just  been  approved  by  out  board 
of  trustees.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
gram, when  it  will  be  in  full  operation,  it  will 
take  care  of  250  students  with  scholarships 
provided  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  valued  at 
close  to  $90,000.  When  Siena  College  was 
established  it  was  the  intention  of  its  found- 
ers that  it  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
area  in  which  it  is  sitviated.  It  enjoys  its 
charter  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  is 


pBoud  of  its  location,  so  dose  to  the  Boopire 
State's  capitaL  Conscious  of  all  this,  we 
have  so  framed  this  new  scholarship  pro- 
gram, with  a  mind  to  help  especially  young 
men  in  our  own  inunediate  area,  and  then 
residenU  of  New  York  State. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  capital 
district  and  New  York  State  up  to  now  have 
Justified  our  hopes  that  there  would  be  a 
place  for  Siena  College.  Students  have  come 
to  us  in  large  numbers  and  have  profited  by 
the  education  and  training  we  offer.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  patronage  and  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  these  students  and  their 
parents.  We  now  offer  this  revised  and  en- 
larged scholarship  program  as  a  token  of  our 
appreciation  and  a  pledge  of  our  future  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  this  fertile  Albany  area. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  Siena  as  it 
exists  and  operates  today.  However,  these 
are  for  the  most  part  the  physical  sides  of  otir 
plant.  Of  far  greater  value  is  the  contribu- 
tion we  sincerely  hope  and  pray  Siena  has 
made  and  is  making  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been  en- 
trxnted  to  our  care. 

If  the  American  way  of  life  to  to  prevail. 
If  liberty  and  Jtistlce  and  decency  and  free- 
dom are  not  to  succumb  to  the  evil  and 
infamy  which  now  holds  captive  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  world's  population,  it  will 
be  the  spiritual  strength  of  America  and  of 
the  other  God  loving  and  fearing  countries 
that  will  conquer.  We  have  tried  to  teach 
with  the  arts  and  the  sciences  that  love  of 
God  and  neighbcn-  which  Is  so  essential  to  the 
dignity  and  ennoblement  of  mankind,  a  dig- 
nity and  ennoblement  which  godless  com- 
munism seeks  to  destroy.  We  are  trying  to 
send  oxu-  young  people  out  Into  the  world 
prepared  to  meet  this  challenge.  We  pray 
God  that  we  may  succeed. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  award 
made  to  the  college: 

Whereas  the  Albany  Society  of  New  York, 
consisting  of  tormtr  natives  and  residents  of 
the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  and  the  capital  dis- 
trict, was  organized  in  the  year  1893  and  is 
now  celebrating  Its  60th  anniversary;  and 

Whereas  St.  Bernardlne  of  Siena  College, 
at  the  invitation  of  Moet  Rev.  Edmimd  P. 
Gibbons,  Bishop  of  Albany,  was  founded  by 
the  n^nciscan  Fathers  at  Loudonville,  N.  Y., 
in  1937  and  is  now  celet»«ting  its  16th  anni- 
versary; and 

Whereas  under  the  wtoe  guidance  and 
divine  eoimsel  of  the  good  Franciscan 
Fathers,  Siena,  though  young  in  years,  has 
already  assumed  a  foremost  position  as  a  col- 
lege devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
numbers  among  Its  graduates  many  of  ova 
spiritual  leaders  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and  their  fel- 
low men,  leaders  in  the  Judiciary,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  public  service,  and  as  outstanding 
citizens  of  our  State  and  country;  and 

Whereas  many  graduates  of  Siena  are  now 
Included  among  oui  own  members,  who  hc^d 
their  alma  mater  In  devoted  regard;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  on  this  occasion  of  our  60th  anniver- 
sary recognize  and  pay  a  Just  and  deserving 
tribute  to  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  of  tlie 
Province  (^  the  Most  Holy  Name,  and  to  the 
fine  liberal  arts  college  of  learning  estab- 
lished by  them  at  Loudonville,  which  is  de- 
voting Its  service  to  Ood  and  to  country  as 
Siena  College;  and 

Whereas  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  Siena  College  enrolled  hundreds 
of  its  students  in  a  naval-training  program, 
and  its  students  served  with  great  distinction 
and  honor  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try diu-ing  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 
many  of  them  sacrificing  their  lives  in  patri- 
otic devotion:  Now,  therefore,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Albany  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  at 


New  York  City,  on  the  21st  day  of  February 
1963.  on  the  occasioh  of  its  60th  anniversary 
dinner,  it  was  unanlmoiialy 

Beaolved.  That  the  Albany  Society  of  New 
York  conveys  to  Very  Rev.  Bertrand  J.  Camp- 
bell. OFM,  president  of  Siena  College,  to  his 
worthy  associates  and  faculty  members,  to 
the  foimders  of  the  college  and  all  of  those 
loyal  members  of  the  great  Order  of  the 
Franciscans  who  have  been  instnmiental  in 
advancing  its  educational  history,  to  its  many 
graduates,  and  to  its  \indergraduate  students, 
our  heartiest  congratulations  and  felicita- 
tions on  the  great  record  of  achievement  and 
of  service  of  Siena  College,  and  our  •  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 

Our  hiunble  prayer:  "Hiat  Ood  may  con- 
tinue to  bestow  His  graces  and  blessings  on 
Siena  College. 

Edwabd  p.  Tu>od,  M.  D., 

President, 

nUHCZS  O.  RICNXT. 

Recording  Secretary. 


The  Gift  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  EDWARD  P.  BOIAND 

or  iiASBACHuaaTis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  spoken  and  written  of  free- 
dom with  little  thought  given  to  its  real 
nature  and  its  source.  I  take  pride  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
extremely  scholarly  address  on  this  very 
point  delivered  at  the  annual  St.  Pat- 
rick's dinner  of  the  CTover  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, on  Saturday  evening.  March  14. 
It  was  given  by  the  Very  Reverend  Mon- 
Bignor  Francis  J.  lAlly.  editor  of  the 
Pilot,  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
Catholic  publications — the  official  pub- 
lication for  the  archdiocese  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  Monsignor  Lally's  ad- 
dress in  the  Rkcoro: 

A  magaziae  of  national  circulation  this 
week  has  carried  the  story  that  the  lUt 
of  Irish  laughter  will  be  heard  less  and 
less  if  something  isnt  done  about  the  van- 
ishing Irish.  I  will  leave  it  to  those  more 
competent  to  say  something  about  the  vigor 
of  Irish  life  but  I  should  like  to  say  aome- 
thing  about  the  vigor  trf  the  Irish  devotion 
to  liberty.  There  has  not  been  a  signifi- 
cant effort  in  behalf  of  liberty  in  any  part 
of  the  world  in  the  last  several  centuries 
In  which  Irishmen  were  not  x)resent  and 
active.  This  Includes  Ireland  itself,  the 
continent  of  Europe.  North  America.  South 
America,  and  even  Australia.  The  Irish  dedi- 
cation to  liberty  is  a  long-standing  one  and 
it  Is  a  dedication  the  wtnrld  must  admire. 

The  basic  problem,  facing  man  does  not 
change  from  one  generation  to  another,  it 
merely  changes  its  scene.  When  the  pha- 
raohs  were  building  the  pyramids,  when  Cae- 
sar was  bringing  home  his  captive  slaves, 
when  the  feudal  lord  was  abusing  his  ten- 
ants, when  the  factory  was  crushing  the 
worker — it  was  always  the  same  problem  as 
it  is  today  when  the  Marxist  to  trying  to 
destroy  the  world;  It  was  the  eternal  ftght 
for  freedom.  It  has  been  a  long  fight  and 
tt  wlU  not  end  with  our  generation,  but  it 
to  almost  the  only  battle  actually  worth 
fighting. 

We  do  not  often  think  about  the  real 
nat\ire  of  freedom  and  its  soiuce.  It  has. 
of  course,  a  theological  origin.  There  are 
several  levels  of  creation.    When  the  Creator 
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began  Hla  work  He  made  the  elementa  aiul 
bound  them  by  the  Btrlctest  of  lawi  which 
today  we  call  the  laws  ol  chemistry.    When 
He  made  the  plants  He  gave  them  a  higher 
form  of  development,  a  life  which  would 
Include  the  power  to  grow  and  blossom  and 
bear  fruit   and  so  reproduce  the  life  they 
were  given.    Theee.  too,  were  given  the  strict- 
est of  laws  by  which  they  would  function — 
they  would  be  the  laws  of  botany.    When 
He  made  the  animals  He  gave  them  an  even 
higher  form  of  life,  a  sensate  existence  in- 
cluding mobUity  and  the  ability  to  contact 
the  world  about  them.    These,  too.  he  bound 
by  strict   laws   and   left  them   to   be   gov- 
erned by  instinct,  an  internal  compulsion 
they   could    not     avoid.      Finally,    however, 
when  he  made  man  He  grve  him  the  gift 
of  rationality,  the  power  to  reason  and  re- 
flect, a  function  separating  him  from  the 
rest  at  creation,  and  then  He  crowned  his 
l&hon  by  giving  men  a  free  will,  a  power 
to  choose,  after  Judgment,  wt.at  he  felt  was 
good  for  him. 

Now  this  last  gift  of  freedom  was  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  gifts  and  It  was,  and 
Is.  an  intensely  dangerous  one.  It  is  because 
of  man's  freedom  that  he  has  any  claim 
to  glory.  The  plant  can  take  no  credit  for 
growing  or  bearing  beautiful  fruit,  the  grain 
Is  not  to  be  complimented  because  when  cast 
Into  the  earth  it  brings  forth  a  rich  harvest — 
It  can  do  nothing  else,  it  is  merely  following 
the  laws  of  its  nature.  We  do  not  praise  the 
beaver  for  his  dam  n(»-  the  bird  for  his  nest 
nor  the  spider  for  his  web,  they  are  only 
doing  what  they  mxist,  they  are  not  free. 
But  how  different  is  man?  His  glory  is  that 
he  can  choose,  that  among  many  lines  of 
Action  he  can  take  one  and  claim  that  as  his 
own.  This  is  also  the  source  of  his  shame, 
because  he  can  choose  the  wrong  one.  Vic- 
tory is  worthwhile  only  on  a  field  where 
defeat  Is  possible;  a  general  is  praised  be- 
cause he  takes  his  men  into  battle  against 
odds  which  can  destroy  him  and  by  his  free 
choice  he  conquers  them.  Every  glory  Is  a 
triumph  of  freedom  and  every  shame  Is  an 
abiiae  of  it. 

What  we  sometimes  forget  Is  that  freedom 
Is  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most 
prectoiis  thing  In  the  world.  By  our  free  acts 
we  can  win  heaven  for  ourselves,  or  we  can 
lose  it.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world  is  the  atom  bomb, 
or  the  H-bomb;  it  is  not.  The  greatest  force 
In  the  world  is  the  will  of  man  which  chooees 
to  use  that  bomb.  The  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima was.  to  be  stire.  the  work  of  the  bomb, 
but  the  bomb  would  never  have  even  got  to 
Japan  except  for  the  decision  of  a  free  nutn. 
This  brings  us  to  the  problem  which  is 
r-lsed  by  the  possession  of  freedom.  The 
.use  of  our  freedom  is  a  moral  or  ethical 
function;  men  have  to  decide  among  many 
lines  of  action  Just  what  one  is  suitable  for 
this  particular  moment.  In  order  to  make 
this  decision  they  must  have  certain  values 
so  that  in  a  concrete  situation  they  will  know 
how  to  prefer  one  thing  over  another.  Since 
the  will  is  free,  and  men  are  not  angels,  that 
freedom  can  be  misused,  it  can  choose  the 
wrong  values.  The  greatest  tyrannies  of 
modem  times  have  been  set  up  in  the  name 
of  liberty;  while  crying  out  for  the  release 
of  man  they  have  lead  him  Into  slavery. 
Some  people  use  this  as  an  argument  against 
absolutes;  when  you  follow  any  absolute 
principle,  they  say,  you  destroy  man's  free- 
dom. The  tyrannies  of  our  day  have  not 
been  tyrannies  of  any  absolute  power;  they 
have  been  dictatorship  by  whim.  Nazism, 
fascism,  and  Stalinist  commxinlsm  have  all 
beep  directed  by  the  changing  fancy  of  a 
single  person;  they  have  been  relativist  not 
absolute  at  all.  Those  who  believe  that  all 
moral  values  are  changing,  that  what  Is 
right  today  may  be  wrong  tomorrow  have  no 
reason  to  complain  abotit  Hitler  or  Mxissolinl 
or  Stalin  on  this  account  because  they  be- 
lieved the  same  thing  and  merely  put  it  Into 


practice.  The  greatest  enemy  of  liberty  la 
precisely  this,  the  phlloeophy  of  shifting 
values.  If  according  to  changing  circum- 
stances all  truth  changes,  freedom  Itself  can 
be  destroyed  because  In  some  events  it  will 
be  more  convenient  not  to  have  It  around. 

We  must  remember  that  freedom  can  be 
restrained  from  two  directions;  it  can  be 
checked  within  ourselves,  by  ourselves,  or 
it  can  be  checked  from  outside  and  by 
others.  There  are  no  other  posslblUUes. 
The  Inner  guidance  is  the  one  most  con- 
formable to  the  dignity  of  man  but  it  is 
only  the  Individual  himself  who  can  use 
it.  The  compulsion  from  without  becomes 
necessary  when  the  inner  checks  fail;  when 
moral  and  ethical  values  do  not  guide  men's 
actions,  laws  are  drawn  up  to  protect  the 
OTder  of  society.  When  the  Inner  checks 
become  progressively  less  and  less  functional, 
the  outer  compvilsion  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary.  As  we  cease  to  restrain 
ourselves,  we  become  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  others.  Thlt  is  the  excuse  for 
totalitarianism,  it  Is  the  easy  road  to  dicta- 
torship. 

Here  in  our  own  country  we  are  facing 
the  crucial  moment;  will  we  guide  our  free- 
dom according  to  the  moral  values  we  have 
known,  ca-  wUl  we  let  It  run  reckless  untU 
some  outside  restraint  becomes  absolutely 
essential?  Do  not  say  that  no  such  power 
can  ever  come  to  America,  it  very  nearly 
did.  Do  you  remember  when  they  asked 
Huey  Long  if  fascism  would  ever  come  to 
our  country?  Long  replied.  "Yee,  but  we 
will  call  It  antifascism."  We  have  aU  been 
witness  to  how  perilously  close  to  the  truth 
he  came. 

Some  months  ago  Dr.  Ck>nant.  in  another 
context,  said  that  we  cannot  ask  democracy 
to  tise  its  own  hands  to  destroy  itoelf .  This 
is  true  certainly  in  the  field  of  human  lib- 
erty. Becavise  it  Is  so  powerful  and  so  pre- 
cious, and  so  capable  of  perversion,  liberty 
cannot  be  asked  to  protect  those  who  are 
bent  on  her  destruction.  Liberty  must  not 
be  used  to  destroy  liberty.  The  subversive, 
the  saboteur  and  the  rest  have  no  inner 
restraints  guiding  the  use  of  liberty  and 
so  external  compulsion  is  required  to  give 
it  protection.  We  have  seen  what  happens 
in  those  nations,  once  free,  where  ruthless 
men  used  liberty  to  murder  freedom. 

There  is.  too.  another  side  to  this  coin. 
Sometimes  in  our  eagerness  to  inrotect  free- 
dom against  its  despollers,  we  lose  the  lib- 
erty we  are  seeking  to  protect.  It  Is  always 
dangerous  to  multiply  the  machinery  of  ex- 
ternal compulsion  as  if  to  force  men  from 
without  to  actions  which  they  should  choose 
from  inner  motives.  We  run  the  risk  of 
having  men  grow  up  who  rely  on  the  ex- 
ternal law  and  never  build  up  within  them- 
selves the  moral  values  which  should  be 
their  first  guide. 

The  basic  problem  for  vis  then  is  to  re- 
assert the  ethical  principles  which  make 
freedom  work.  The  answer  to  the  political 
and  social  and  even  economic  problem  of 
liberty  Is  basically  a  theological  or  religious 
one.  To  be  sure  you  can  have  a  sense  of 
traditional  values  without  being  religious, 
but  without  a  spiritual  foundation  these 
concepts  are  merely  a  historic  accumulation 
without  roots  or  reason.  These  values  only 
make  sense  for  those  who  have  some  appre- 
ciation at  their  religious  origins.  It  Is  sim- 
ple truth  that  faith  and  freedom  are  inex- 
tricably entwined. 

It  is  good  to  recall  tonight  that  the  Na- 
tion we  honor  in  this  occasion  has  been 
dedicated  for  centiirlee  to  the  struggle  for 
these  two  imperishable  items.  There  are  few 
nations  which  can  claim,  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  record  as  enviable  as  Ireland's  In  defense 
of  faith  and  in  defense  of  freedom.  What 
we  must  remember  Is  that  the  two  are  in- 
separable. Faith  guarantees  freedom  and 
freedom  protects  the  faith.  They  are  twin 
towers  which  stand  or  fall  together.    If  men 


continue  to  reject  the  values  of  faltli  tliey 
will  find  liberty  elusive;  if  they  loee  liberty 
they  wUl  find  faith  destroyed.  But  aide  by 
side,  America  will  grow  strong,  and  the  world 
will  grow  strong,  in  the  vigor  of  that  faith 
and  in  the  glory  of  that  freedom. 


Jadfc  Burrwya's  Story:  Aa  UaMaf 
Battle  Hcr« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C  BONNER 

OF  MOBTB  CABOLXNA 
IN  THI  HODSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 
Rkcoko.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Hertford  Coimty  Herald,  of 
Hertford,  N.  C: 

Judos  Bubowtm's  Stobt:  Am  Unstma 
Battlx  Hau> 

Judge  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn.  of  Woodland,  a 
good  historian  as  well  aa  a  doctor  of  laws, 
has  contributed  to  the  accounts  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  with  a  story  which  pays  hlgH 
and  deserving  tribute  to  a  colored  slave.  It 
is  one  more  facet  of  that  grim  battle  whiclk 
has  been  written  in  minutest  detail,  filling 
shelves  of  volumes.  But  this  glvea  a  very 
human  side  of  that  fight. 

The  Ji<dge's  story  Is  as  follow*: 

"It  was  the  morning  of  July  1.  186S.  and  a 
fair  day  at  Gettysbxu^.  Two  mighty  armies 
were  confronting  each  other,  men  of  the  same 
country  locked  In  fratricidal  strife.  Many  of 
the  men  of  the  North  Carolina  brigade  ot 
Oen.  James  Johnston  Pettlgrew  awoke  that 
day  to  wake  no  more  until  the  last  trumpet 
shall  call  them  on  the  resurrection  day.  Thla 
brigade  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  tha  great 
charge  on  this  first  day  of  the  battle.  Tha 
aeth  North  Carolina  Regiment  which  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  more  than  any  regiment 
in  either  army  In  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  commanded  by  a  young  North  Carolinian, 
the  youngest  colonel  In  either  army,  Harry 
King  Burgwyn,  of  Northampton  County,  who 
was  to  give  up  to  his  life  leading  his  troopa, 
colors  In  hand,  on  that  fateful  morning.  Tha 
young  colonel's  breakfast  was  prepared  and 
his  horse  fed.  curried,  and  saddled  by  hia 
faithful  and  devoted  body  servant.  Klnchen, 
a  colored  slave  who  had  been  given  him  when 
he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  by  his 
father,  who  had  at  the  same  time  given  his 
son  two  fine  saddle  horses.  The  slave  was 
devoted  to  his  young  master  and  also  to  Col. 
2>bulon  B.  Vance,  who  had  been  elected 
governor,  and  Lt.  Col.  John  R  Lewis,  of 
Chatham  County.  More  than  once  had  Kin* 
Chen  come  in  from  a  foraging  trip  with  a 
ham  or  turkey  or  other  food  which  he  pre- 
pared for  the  colonel's  mess,  and  which  the 
officers  enjoyed  Immensely,  and  never  had  he 
remained  too  far  in  the  rear  during  tha 
many  battles  in  which  the  regiment  waa 
engaged. 

"When  his  master  was  killed  Klnchea 
helped  to  wrap  him  in  his  red  wo<Aen  blanket 
and  place  his  body  In  a  gun  caisson  and  bury 
It  on  the  field  of  battle  and  marked  the  grave. 
Two  days  later  Lee's  Inunortal  army  turned 
to  the  South.  What  did  Klnchen  do?  He 
could,  without  any  difficulty,  have  straggled 
in  the  rear  and  sold  his  master's  horses  and 
remained  in  the  North  and  been  free. 

"Some  10  days  later  Ool.  Henry  K.  Burg- 
wyn.  Sr.,  and  his  family  were  seated  on  the 
veranda  of  their  home  seat  Thombtiry,  on 
Roanoke  River,  when  they  saw  coming  down 
the  avenue  a  person  riding  one  horse  and 
leading  another.     Slowly  he  rode  Into  the 
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yard.  Riding  up  near  the  porch  the  slave, 
who  could  have  been  free  and  well  to  do, 
touched  hLs  hat,  scraped  back  his  foot  and 
said,  'Master  and  Mlstls,  Manse  Harry  is  kilt, 
here  Is  his  horses  and  his  watch  and  here  I  is.' 

"Can  anyone  imagine  greater  loyalty  and 
honesty  than  this?  He  lived  and  died  with 
those  to  whom  he  was  loyal  and  true  and  who 
loved  him  for  such  loyalty  and  devotion,  and 
was  buried  in  the  soil  of  the  plantation  on 
which  he  was  bom  and  reared. 

"He  is  one  of  the  many  unsung  heroes  of 
the  times  which  tried  men's  souls  and  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found 
wanting." 


Slum  RekabiliUtion  Tkroofh  tiie  Balti- 
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Security  Af  cacy  Gains  Importance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CAUfXMuru 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Recosd,  I  include  an 
outstanding  editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Union: 

SBCuarrr  Aontcr  OAiirs  IicroBTAircB 

President  Elsenhower's  request  for  ap- 
proval of  reorganization  to  elevate  the  Fed- 
eral 8ec\u-lty  Agency  level  Is  more  likely  to 
receive  favorable  consideration  than  have 
previous  proposals  along  this  line. 

The  10th  Cabinet  post  would  be  that  of  a 
Secretary  of  Welfare,  dealing  with  the  human 
side  of  government.  It  would  touch  almost 
every  family  because  it  would  Include  social 
■ecxirlty.  public  health,  the  food  and  drug 
administration  and  the  office  of  education. 
The  F8A  now  employs  89,000  persons. 

When  President  Tnmian  propoeed  that  a 
Secretary  of  Welfare  be  appointed,  his  choice 
for  the  poet  would  have  been  Oscar  Swing, 
leftwlng  head  of  the  PSA. 

To  set  precedent  by  starting  out  such  an 
Important  department  with  Mr.  Cwing  as  Its 
head  would  have  been  disastrous. 

Mr.  Bwlng  used  the  Agency  as  a  means  of 
pnunoting  socialization  schemes.  He  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  socialized  medi- 
cine and  similar  proposals.  TO  have  placed 
Mr.  E^vlng  In  the  Cabinet  would  have  been 
to  give  added  recognition  to  these  plans  to 
socialize  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  the  present  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  leader,  approaches  the 
problem  with  a  different  phlloeophy.  She  be- 
lieves there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  security  proposals. 

"When  we  reach  the  point  in  security  that 
we  destroy  initiative  In  our  people,  we  de- 
stroy something  very  precious,  and  a  funda- 
mental concept  of  government  by  the  peo- 
ple," she  says. 

To  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  the 
Importance  of  Initiative.  When  a  nation 
loees  the  desire  to  work,  its  downfall  is  near. 

Mrs.  Hobby  is  a  capable  administrator 
with  the  ability  to  start  the  proposed  Welfare 
Department  off  correctly  if  Congress  decides 
favorably.  She  headed  the  WAC's  efficiently 
during  World  War  n. 

President  Elsenhower  believes  this  reor- 
ganization will  allow  "performance  of  neces- 
sary services  at  greater  savings."  He  says 
this  action  is  "demanded  by  the  in^>ortance 
and  magnitude"  of  F8A  functions. 

In  theory,  decisions  on  Cabinet  posts  are 
based  only  on  facts,  not  personalities.  But 
the  replacement  of  Mr.  Ewing  by  Mrs.  Hobby 
Is  bound  to  make  Congress  look  on  this  pro- 
posal more  favorably  than  In  previous  years. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAKTUUIS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ap];>endix  of  the  Record, 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Slum  Re- 
habilitation Through  the  Baltimore 
Plan — A  Challenge  to  Business  Inter- 
ests, delivered  on  January  16.  1953.  by 
Mr.  Guy  T.  O.  Hollyday,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  before  the  second  annual  Washing- 
ton conference,  young  men's  activities. 
c<Hnmittee.  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Sltjm  Rcmabiutation  Thbouoh  thx  Balti- 
Moas  Plan — ^A  Chaixkngb  to  Bvsinkss 
IirraaESTS 

Recently  Imsinessmen  have  come  to  real- 
ize the  disastrous  effect  of  the  spread  of 
blight.  In  Baltimore  they  have  begun  to 
take  an  interest  In  the  Baltimore  plan.  What 
is  this  plan?  Let  me  give  you  one  definition. 
It  is  the  application  of  law  enforcement  to 
a  given  area  in  the  city  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  minlmiim  housing  standards  backed 
by  a  demand  of  the  citizens  to  have  every 
city  department  function  in  blighted  areas 
Just  as  they  now  function  in  the  better 
residential  sections. 

In  1945  a  group  of  city  officials  got  together 
and  asked  themselves  the  question,  "What 
would  hapi>en  If  aU  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  city  were  put  to  work  In  one 
block?"  That  was  done,  and  after  a  year  and 
a  half  of  grudging  compliance,  there  were 
some  remarkable  accomplishments.  In  this 
block  every  outside  toilet,  every  board  fence 
was  removed.  Inside  toilets  were  installed 
In  each  structure  and  running  water  was 
provided  for  each  dwelling  unit.  In  place  of 
the  filth  and  dirt  In  the  center  of  the  block, 
there  was  a  playground  made  possible  by  ab- 
sentee owners  giving  a  25-year  lease  on  the 
backyards. 

In  1946  a  housing  law  enforcement  com- 
mittee was  established  in  city  government, 
and  coordinated  law  enforcement  began  on 
a  block-by-block  basis.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  was  the  establishment  of  the 
housing  court,  where  all  housing  violations 
were  heard  so  that  the  gyp  operator  couldn't 
go  from  one  magistrate  to  another  untU  the 
health  department  said,  "Oh,  what's  the 
use?  Let's  forget  about  it."  The  Judge  of 
the  ho\ising  court  didn't  forget  about  It — he 
made  a  national  reputation  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  police  commissioner  appointed 
30  policemen  as  roving  sanitarians.  Next 
there  was  formed  a  citizens  advisory  counsel, 
headed  by  a  prominent  mortgage  banker,  and 
the  bousing  division  was  elevated  from  an 
insignificant  place  in  the  health  department 
to  the  position  of  housing  bureau.  By  this 
time,  100  blocks  had  been  raised  to  the  mini- 
mum standard,  and  rehabUitatlon  had  been 
achieved.  More  important,  however,  was  the 
change  in  the  attitude  and  hopes  and  spirit 
of  the  people  living  in  these  areas.  This  was 
shovm  by  the  way  they  painted  their  houses, 
built  furniture,  put  in  window  boxes,  and 
constructed  gardens,  and  finally  many  of 
them  purchased  the  houses  In  which  they 
Uved. 

It  was  also  shown  in  the  attitude  toward 
the  i>olioemen.     In  place  of  being  the  feUow 


they  might  toes  a  can  at.  he  became  the 
friend  who  had  helped  to  make  their  home 
a  better  i^ace  in  which  to  live.  The  school 
chUdren  In  one  of  the  areas,  when  they 
learned  a  sanitary  policeman  was  about  to 
retire,  gave  him  a  birthday  party.  That's 
a  very  different  story  from  what  it  used 
to  be  In  that  area. 

THX  piixyr  raoGBAic 

Probably  the  biggest  step  forward  was 
taken  in  March  of  1950,  when  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  mayor  proposing  the  launch- 
ing of  a  pUot  program.  The  importance  of 
this  step,  that  Is.  the  application  of  the 
Baltimore  plan,  not  just  to  a  block,  but  to 
a  whole  neighborhood,  is  such  a  vital  one 
that  I  would  like  to  quote  part  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  advisory  councU  to  the  mayor 
requesting  authority  to  proceed  with  a  pilot 
program. 

"The  efforts  which  comprise  the  Baltimore 
plan  have,  until  now,  been  based  largely 
on  law  enforcement  and  have  been  directed 
piimarlly  to  improving  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  slum  dwellings.  But  It  Is  not  only 
board  fences,  outside  hoppers,  physical  decay, 
and  rats  which  make  an  area  a  slxmi.  It  la 
also  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  people  who 
live  and  own  property  there.  It  is  only 
on  a  neighborhood  basis  that  such  facilities 
as  education  and  recreation  can  be  effec- 
tively put  to  work.  Your  advisory  council 
recommends,  therefore,  that  a  pilot  program 
be  conducted  to  determine  the  potential 
available  to  the  city  under  a  program  which 
would  bring  to  bear  on  an  entire  neighbor- 
hood the  full  combination  of  forces  available 
In  the  city — ^law  enforcement,  education, 
recreation,  social  work — with  the  fullest  pos- 
sible participation  by  the  people  In  the 
neighborhood  and  by  interested  religious 
and  civic  groups  throughout  the  community. 
Only  upon  completion  of  such  a  program 
will  It  be  possible  to  define  and  appraise 
the  Baltimore-plan  program,  its  operations, 
and  establish  its  proper  place  in  a  master 
plan  fcH-  attacking  Baltimore  sliuns." 

TRX    COKMT7HIXT    AT   WOIK 

Well,  wa  went  to  work— and  what  hap- 
pened? 

In  the  area  selected,  there  are  27  blocks 
with  approximately  1,000  dweUing  units. 
That  was  2  years  ago,  and  now  practically 
all  of  the  10,000  violations  fotmd  have  been 
abated.  There  are  three  schools  in  this  area, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  classes  in  each  of  the 
schools  participated  in  the  program.  I  saw 
one  interpretative  dance  skit  put  on  by 
youngsters  in  costumes  which  they  made 
themselves  showing  how  the  scrubbing  brush 
followed  by  the  painter  and  the  carpenter 
can  work  a  modem  miracle.  There  was  a 
musical  accompaniment  supplied  by  the 
children,  and  the  late  Dubose  Heyward  might 
well  have  found  there  some  talent  for  Porgy 
and  Bess. 

A  demonstration  of  the  community  awak- 
ening is  iUustrated  by  this  incident.  When 
a  saloon  was  about  to  be  opened  in  the  area 
there  was  sufficient  community  interest  to 
have  those  people  get  together,  employ  a  law- 
yer, and  force  the  withholding  of  the  license. 
This  is  a  definite  demonstration  of  coopera- 
tion and  conununlty  spirit  in  a  sltun  area. 

THX   ncHT   BUGHT   rUKD,   INC. 

Shortly  after  th3  pilot  program  got  under 
way  it  became  api>arent  there  was  need  for 
an  organization  to  finance  those  low-income 
people  who  were  iuiable  to  pay  for  required 
Improvements  to  their  properties.  The  ad- 
visory council  appealed  to  biisinessmen  to 
see  what  they  could  do  about  it.  As  a  result. 
the  Fight  Blight  Fund,  Inc.,>  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, was  established.    The  purpose  of 


»On  February  22,  1953.  the  Fight  Blight 
Fund.  Inc.,  was  awarded  the  George  Wiush- 
Ington  Honor  Medal  by  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, Valley  Forge.  Pa. 
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ttils  organlzatlosi  I*  to  furnish  advlee.  giild- 
mnce.  and  funds.  U  neoeaaair.  to  ownars  who 
are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
fin^nriing  through  the  normal  channels,  so 
that  such  persons  might  not  lose  their  homes 
by  aiwmmlTig  more  flnaiiclal  obligations  than 
they  can  meet. 

This  organization  undertook  to  raise  a  sub- 
stantial siun  of  money:  It  was  reasonably  suc- 
cessful In  this  attempt,  and  It  employed  a 
very  capable  attorney.  The  job  of  advising 
people  living  in  the  slums  what  to  do  about 
financing  was  a  fairly  new  one.  at  least  to 
our  group,  but  we  had  remarkable  success. 
Let  me  give  you  a  report  alter  6  months' 
operation  of  this  fund. 

"The  fund  had  a  total  of  30  cases  referred 
to  It,  and  was  able  during  the  period  to  assist 
In  closing  15.  The  Improvements  to  the  prop- 
erties Involved  amounted  to  $6,912,  of  which 
the  fund  loaned  less  than  $1,000.  The  bal- 
ance was  financed  by  outside  sources  through 
diligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  fund's  at- 
torney and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  lending  Institutions." 
TO  quote  from  the  attorney: 
"It  was  meet  gratifying,  and  to  some  of  tis 
a  complete  revelation  that  the  people  we  have 
counseled  have  a  very  real  interest  In  helping 
themselves  If  they  can  obtain  fair,  honest, 
and  Impartial  help  and  reasonable  explana- 
tions of  what  they  are  reqxilred  to  do." 

Here  Is  a  sample  of  one  c^  the  cases 
financed  by  this  fund: 

"A  couple  began  purchasing  their  home  In 
1049.  Today,  a  balance  of  $300  Is  still  due. 
The  family's  Income  Is  $75  a  month.  Previ- 
ous estimates  for  the  required  work  were 
$850  and  $1,525,  but  with  our  help,  new  esti- 
mates have  been  secured  which  will  meet 
legal  reqtilrements.  The  work  can  now  be 
done  for  $493.  The  mortgagee  has  agreed  to 
Increase  his  mortgage  by  $100  and  the  bal- 
ance Is  being  advanced  by  the  Fight  Blight 
Fund.  Inc.,  secxired  by  a  second  mortgage." 
This  Is  certainly  an  excelent  example  ai 
what  bualneasmen  can  do. 

IBS  Movn  am  TBS  BOOK  ' 

Let  me  glTe  you  two  other  examples  of 
participation  by  btislnessmen.  When  the 
pilot  program  was  well  under  way.  it  was 
suggested  that  we  get  In  touch  with  Mr. 
Scott  Fletcher  who  was  then  head  of  the 
EncydopecOa  Brltannica.  Films.  Inc.. — which 
we  did.  Mr.  Fletcher  visited  the  area  and  was 
■o  impressed  with  what  was  going  on  that 
he  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  $15,000  be  advanced,  pro- 
vided local  businessmen  would  put  up  an 
additional  $15,000  to  make  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  the  operation  of  the  plan.  This  was 
done.  The  film  can  be  purchased  at  nom- 
inal cost  from  Encyclopedia  Brltannica 
Films,  Inc..  Wllmette,  111.,  and  you  can  have 
the  use  of  it  for  yoxir  community.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Baltimore  mortgage  bankers— 
.50  percent  of  whom  contributed,  and  to  the 
HcHne  Builders  Association  of  Baltimore  who 
gave  strong  financial  support.  The  movie, 
incidentally,  is  an  excelent  presentation  of 
good  racial  relations. 

Shortly  after  the  mrovie  was  determined 
upon,  a  communication  was  sent  to  the  Ford 
Foimdatlon  asking  If  It  wouldn't  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  grant  to  have  a  book  written 
about  the  Baltimore  plan.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  $10,000  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  book  Is  now  being  prepared,  and  after  not 
too  many  months.  It  should  be  available  for 
real  assistance  to  all  communities  that  are 
interested  in  the  elimination  ot  their 
IMlghted  areas. 

OOMMKMT  ON    TBX  FLAM   BT    A    BLUM   LAlfOLOKB 

You  may  be  Interested  In  the  effect  of  the 
Baltimore  plan  on  one  landlord,  who  wrote 
on  January  14,  1953,  as  follows: 

"I  own  and  manage  approximately  700 
properties  In  Baltimore  City,  of  which  85  per- 
cent are  properties  occupied  by  the  middle 
or  lower  salaried  people.  Many  of  the  prop- 
erties  are   in   blighted   areas.    I  permitted 


these  properties  to  beconM  In  bad  condition 
ptirely  through  oversight — not  realizing  the 
damage  it  was  causing  me.    When  the  Bal- 
timore plan  came  into  effect,  I  was  required 
to  eliminate  rat  infestation  by  cementing 
the  cellars,  cementing  the  yards  for  a  10- 
foot  depth  from  the  house,   remove   board 
fences,  replace  old  Iron  sinks  with  decent 
enamel  ones.    At  first,  I  thought  this  was 
hxirtlng  my  pocketbook  and  was  a  little  re- 
sentfuL    I  soon  saw  my  error  and  realized 
that  I  was  materially  benefited,  as  I  found 
by  rehabilitating  the  properties.  I  was  creat- 
ing  better   landlord-tenant   relationship.    I 
found  my  tenants  were  fixing  their  yards 
with  gardens.    During  the  winter,  bursted 
pipes  were  at  a  minimum  because  I  Installed 
central  heating  plants,  eliminating  oil  stoves 
which    were    great    flxe    hazards.    My    fire 
claims  have  dropped  75  percent.    When  I  in- 
vest money  in  rebabiUtatlon  I  make  claims  to 
the  Housing  Expediter,  who.  In  every  instance 
has  granted  Increases  In  rents.     I  find  this 
has  been  prolonging  the  life  of  the  properties, 
and  in  the  case  of  sales,  has  created  a  better 
market  and  better  prices.     I  find  the  repairs 
are  deductible  on  income  tax,  and,  therefore. 
It  is  costing  me  little  to  Improve  my  capital 
Investments,  and  thereby  get  better  returns 
on    Investments.     Also,    this    has    brought 
about  a  great  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  In   taking  greater  pride   In 
their  homes  and  they  have  been  helping  to 
keep  them  in  good  oondltion." 

That's  it  exactly.  It's  the  change  In  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  people  who  dwell  in 
these  areas.  They  begin  to  take  pride  in 
their  homes.  Many  children  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  see  their  parents  living 
as  citizens  in  a  democracy  should  live.  This 
example,  plus  guidance  from  their  school- 
teachers, win  their  cooperation.  Net  re- 
stilt — more  sunlight  physically  and  what's 
more  Important,  mentally. 

After  the  appllcatlbn  of  the  plan  to  a 
specific  neighborhood  for  a  reas(»able  period 
of  time,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  neighbor- 
hood cefue  to  regard  themselves  as  slum 
dwellers.  The  city  will  do  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage ot  this  new  attitude  and  continue  to 
render  the  services  to  which  the  neighbor- 
hood Is  entitled  and  which  prior  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  plan  It  had  not  received. 
New  laws  must  be  passed  to  rid  the  areas  of 
such  noiMx>nforming  iises  as  warehouses, 
saloons,  stables,  etc.  Btislnessmen  must 
study  the  causes  of  slTuns  and  set  up  the 
neceesary  machinery  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence. 

Will  It  pay?  Ton  know  the  answer.  Take 
just  two  examples.  First,  a  case  of  tubercu- 
losis in  the  slums  now  costs  the  city  $5,000 
per  year.  Second.  Baltimore  spends  $35  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  blighted  areas  and  receives 
approximately  $11  million. 

OOOT    or    THB    FLAW 

What  Is  the  cost  of  the  program  we  have 
evolved?  It  has  been  estimated  that  with 
the  same  amo\mt  ot  money  that  Baltimore 
is  now  spending  on  venereal  diseases.  c«-  half 
the  money  that  is  now  being  spent  In  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  every 
one  of  the  2.000  blocks  in  the  blighted  areas 
could  be  subjected  to  the  Baltimore  plan 
within  10  years.  I  wonder  If  you  realize  the 
significance  of  this  estimate?  The  signifi- 
cance Is  this — that  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory we  have  a  practical  plan  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  slums  in  metropolitan  commu- 
nities. 

The  Baltimore  plan  has  been  tremendously 
overrated  by  people  who  have  made  a  super- 
ficial Inspection  of  what  Is  happening.  The 
concern  of  these  people  Is  not  in  what  could 
be  done  about  slums,  but  the  defeat  of  pub- 
lic housing.  They  have  hampered  the  use- 
fulness of  the  program.  Likewise,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  underrating  o(  what  Is 
being  done  by  people  who  are  afraid  that  the 
plan  will  hamp<!r  the  expansion  of  public 
housing.  Out  of  these  two  opposing  camps 
has  come  confusion,  strong  feeling,  and  dis- 


trust. Neither  of  theee  points  of  view  la 
proper.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  plan  Is  still 
in  a  formative  stage.  Its  potential  Is  great 
if  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  get  rid  at 
slums  will  work  together. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  you  do  not 
imderestlmate  ths  slae  of  the  job.  The 
mere  passage  of  an  ordinance  will  accom- 
plish little.  In  fact.  It  may  do  harm  iwleaa 
the  citizens  really  work,  because  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  without  any  results  will 
make  people  say,  "We  tried  the  Baltimore 
plan,  and  it  dldnt  work."  Let  the  plan 
alone  unless  you  are  erllling  to  xindertake  a 
real  job  of  educating  the  public.  This  Is  • 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  project. 

COMCLOSION 

In  conclusion,  X  earnestly  request  your  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Housing  B\ireau  of  Baltimore: 

"The  attitude  that  I  would  commend  to 
you  as  the  most  Impcxtant  of  all  is  that  this 
Job  be  done,  slums  need  not  exist  in  any 
American  city;  they  are  the  product  of  citi- 
zen indifference  and  administrative  inertia. 
People  do  not  make  slums;  cities  make  them, 
and  cities  can  be  Just  as  effective  in  pre- 
venting them  as  they  have  been  in  manu- 
facturing them.  It  is  a  matter  of  hoiw  we, 
as  citizens,  in  our  cities  demand  that  our 
cities  be  run." 


DcclaratioB  of  PMitioB  m  a  F 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVXS 
Mondajf.  March  25,  19S3 

Mr.  HOWEUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  include  in  the  OoNcacssioif  al  Rkcokb 
the  following  considered  and  thought- 
ful views  ot  a  prominent  and  aetlTe 
fanner  in  my  district.  I  am  sure  that 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  problems 
facing  farmers  will  be  of  general  inter- 
est: 

Dklabation  ov  Pooznoir  aa  a  Fj 


I  am  concerned  about  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomic situation  and  Its  effect  on  the  rest  of 
the  economy.     Here's  why: 

The  farm  net  Income  has  been  falling 
since  1948.  It  Is  reported  that  In  I9j|a  the 
farm  prices  dropped  12  percent  and'  costs 
went  up  8  percent.  Prices  are  18  percent 
below  1951  high.  The  squeeze  Is  on.  For- 
eign demand  for  agrlc\iltiu-al  products  la 
falling.  The  Klplinger  Agricultural  Letter, 
Wayne  Darrow's  Washington  Farm  Letter, 
and  the  U.  8.  News  h  World  Report  all  state 
the  case.  The  bankers  In  convention  in 
Chicago  express  concern  over  the  situation. 
I  recently  heard  of  a  dealer  in  farm  supplies 
with  half  a  million  dollars  of  unpaid  farmers* 
bills.  There  are  other  dealers  who  will  sell 
only  for  cash.  One  bank  has  half  a  million 
dollars  of  farmers'  notes.  I  have  just  re- 
tximed  from  my  own  bank  where  I  observed 
the  appalling  losses  incurred  in  the  thirties 
and  I  know  what  happened  to  a  lot  of  good 
people  dTiring  that  period  which  was  largely 
caused  by  the  farm  surpluses,  which  ruined 
farm  prices,  income,  and  purchasing 
power. 

It  seems  those  least  concerned  are  the 
farmers  themselves,  farm  organizations  and 
farm  leaders.  At  a  recent  price-support  dis- 
cussion a  farm  leader  spoke  to  us  and  ended 
by  saying  farmers  did  not  have  too  much  to 
worry  about;  Secretary  Benson  would  be 
controlled  in  his  actions  by  what  Congress 
did.  His  statement  had  the  effect  of  putting 
us  off  guard  I  am  afraid.    We  cannot  go  to 
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sleep  over  the  situation  or  we  may  have  a 
rude  awakening  some  of  these  days  when  It 
may  be  too  late. 

Surpluses  cause  the  trouble  as  they  do  in 
any  indxistry.  Then  let's  do  something 
about  surpluses.  What  does  industry  do 
when  It  gets  In  that  situation  It  slows 
down  or  closes  up  until  demand  catches  up 
with  supplies. 

There  are  those  who  want  80  percent  of 
parity  support  without  controls  over  pro- 
duction. People  who  make  the  things  that 
I  buy  are  not  going  to  sell  them  at  60  per- 
cent of  parity  and  keep  on  making  them. 
Organized  labor  ta  not  going  to  work  at  80 
percent  of  their  parity  either. 

Since  svirpluses  cause  the  trouble  farmers 
should  not  expect  to  get  continued  support 
at  any  level  without  an  honest  effort  to  get 
supply  In  reasonable  relation  with  demand, 
and  I  am  not  advocating  a  scarcity  program 
either.  Therefore,  I  believe  In  high  supportt 
and  production  controls. 

I  want  something  real  done  about  non- 
basics  which  are  responsible  for  nearly  78 
percent  of  farm  Income.  Nonbaslcs  include 
everything  except  the  six  so-called  basic  com- 
modities. I  want  Federal  legislation  per- 
mitting the  development  of  quota  programs 
for  commodities  which  lend  themselves  to 
that  approach.  If  and  when  farmers  want 
them  and  vote  them  in.  The  same  goes  for 
marketing  agreements  for  commodities 
which  lend  themselves  to  that  approach. 
Further,  I  want  Secretary  Benson  to  call  in 
Bome  interested  producers— and  I  mean 
prodacers— to  discuss   the   whole   nonbasic 

situation.  ^       .„«     - 

I  believe  In  an  approprtatlon  for  ACP  of 
not  leas  than  the  current  program  with  ade- 
quate administrative  funds  to  maintain  the 
efficient.  democraUcally  elected  farmer  com- 
mittee system  to  administer  It  and  the  price 
support  programs.  If  future  generaUons  of 
our  increased  population  are  to  be  well  fed 
we  must  do  a  good  Job  of  conserving  our  soU. 
There  Is  very  little  more  land  bo  we  must 
supply  the  Increased  need  from  the  land  we 
are  already  cultivating. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  think  the  kind 
of  country  we  have  and  perhaps,  even,  the 
kind  of  world  we  have  10  years  from  today 
win  depend  largely  on  the  kind  of  agricul- 
ture we  have  In  thU  country  in  the  mean- 
time. ^  ^  - 

Feeling  as  I  do  and  having  seen  what  I 
have  I  could  not  Uve  with  myself  unless  I 
express  thU  ccHJcem.  With  the  debt  burden 
and  the  tax  load  we  have  we  cannot  paas 
over  It  lighUy.  Stalin  would  like  it.  I 
wouldn't. 

In  a  democracy  It  is  the  prlvUege  and  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  individual  to  obtain  aU 
the  facu  possible,  think  them  over,  come  to 
hU  own  conclusion  snd  then  let  leadership 
know  what  he  thinks. 

This  is  my  position  on  the  farm  situation 
and  farm  supports  and  ACP.  This  Is  what 
I  want  our  farm  organizations  and  our  farm 
leaders  to  work  for.  I  believe  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  to  watch  trends, 
to  anticipate  difficulties  and  to  be  prepared. 

What  do*you  think? 

CBAZLIS  A.  OOLUMS. 


The  Owrcli  b  tke  WUderMss 


of  ours  there  are  still  vast  reaches  of 
wilderness  and  i)eople  who  have  the  fire 
and  fervor  of  the  pioneers  burning  in 
their  breasts. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  me  in  dra- 
matic fashion  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I 
read  a  short  article  in  the  Region,  of 
Baudette,  Minn.,  and  the  Pioneer,  of 
Warroad,  Minn.,  weekly  newspapers  in 
my  congressional  district. 

The  news  items  told  of  the  attempts 
to  raise  funds  to  build  a  church  at  Angle 
Inlet,  far  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  of 
the  Woods  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  continental  United  States.  I  felt  it 
a  great  honor  to  be  allowed  to  contrib- 
ute, in  a  small  way,  toward  the  building 
of  the  church  at  Angle  Inlet,  so  I  sent 
in  a  contribution  to  build  a  new  little 
church  to  Mrs.  Edison  Risser,  Angle  In- 
let, Minn. 

The  article  which  first  attracted  my 
attention  to  the  building  of  the  church  in 
the  wilderness,  follows: 

[From  the  Baudette  (Minn.)  Region  of 

January  28.  1953] 

A  Chttkch  roi  Anclx  Inlxt 

The  new  church  mentioned  In  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mrs.  Edison  Risser.  the  Region's 
Angle  Inlet  correspondent,  will  be  the  far- 
thest north  church  in  continental  United 
States: 

"The  fund  for  oxir  church,  which  we  plan 
on  building  in  the  spring,  is  gradually  grow- 
ing. The  cash  donations  so  far  are  as  fol- 
lows: Jake  Colson,  Walter  Nelson.  Art  Eng- 
dahl  of  Angle  Inlet.  Chester  Berg,  Bemldji, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Flkkan,  Roseau — $25; 
Raymond  Odegard,  Gonvlck,  and  Ell  Olson. 
Angle  Inlet,  each  »5.  A  Sunday  school  dona- 
tion of  »15  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Pearson  from 
Madison,  Wis..  910  was  sent  in  anonymous. 
Dan  Carver  has  pledged  8300  and  Irvin  Gun- 
ter  of  Macintosh,  $300.  Nearly  everyone  out 
here  has  pledged  some  amount  ao  unpaid 
pledges  amount  to  $825  and  paid  to  $204.89. 
The  men  out  here  plan  oa  getting  the  logs 
out  for  lumber  befcwe  spring." 

Mrs.  EoisoM  Risbxb. 

Amou  Imxr. 


tentment  in  the  deep  humility  which  is 
to  be  found  by  all  of  us  if  we  would  only 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  abundance  of 
the  Father's  gifts  to  His  children,  and, 
under  unanimous  consent  heretofore, 
granted,  I  respectfully  insert  this  prosaic 
article  by  Mr.  Michel  into  the  Congbes- 
siOMAL  Rbcobo: 

Life  Is  Good  to  Mx 

Life  has  not  given  me  the  wealth  I  once 
wanted:  Instead  It  has  given  me  to  know 
that  I  would  not  have  used  wealth  wisely. 

Life  has  not  given  me  the  fame  I  once 
wanted;  Instead  it  has  given  me  to  know  that 
fame  would  have  twned  my  head  and  left 
me  standing,  cold  and  lifeless,  as  a  statue 
on  a  wintry  day. 

Life  Is  not  only  good  to  me  because  of  the 
personal  desires  It  has  not  fulfilled,  it  Is 
good  to  me  because  of  the  lovely  things  It 
has  given  me  that  I  didn't  know  I  wanted: 

The  things  that  I  couldn't  appreciate  un- 
til the  glow  of  time  had  slowly  burned  am- 
bition's wick  and  left  me  aged  and  mellow; 
with  twinkling  eyes  that  turned  the  faded 
p>ages  o'er  and  btu:k;  with  thoughts  that 
close  my  memories  with  a  snap  and  say, 
"at   last    your   reason   has   returned." 

Life  hss  been  far  better  to  me  than  I  could 
have  made  It  be,  had  I  the  choice. 

I  was  placed  here  on  earth  thinking  it 
was  my  very  own;   that  I  would  command. 

And,  I  was  left  on  earth  long  enough  to 
see  how  insignificant  I  have  been — long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  many  things  placed 
here  on  earth  by  the  one  Great  Planner  of 
destiny — the  ocean;  insects,  the  hills;  birds, 
the  forests;  bees,  and  average  men. 

Yes;  I  have  been  insignificant  as  any  of 
these. 

It  is  oiUy  now  I  know — "life  tias  been  good 
to  me." 

Ova  B.  MirfTVL. 


Life  Is  Goo4  to  He 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  aftNMBaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 
Mr.    HAGEN    of    Minnesota.      Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  Jet  planes  and 
telk  of  interplanetary  travel,  we  some- 
times forget  that  in  this  great  cotmtry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOIMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TSXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  tnring  times  it  is  often  too  easy 
to  complain  and  to  find  fault.  It  some- 
times seems  we  are  too  busy  to  stop  and 
take  cognizance  of  just  how  fortunate 
we  are.  .     .  . 

POr  that  reason,  it  is  always  refreshing 
to  me  to  know  that  there  are  those  peo- 
ple who  have  found  the  true  meaning 
in  life  which,  as  we  all  know,  can  only 
come  with  peace  of  mind  and  the  proper 
appreciation  for  the  good  things  of  life 
with  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  so 
bountifully  supplied  us. 

My  friend.  Mr.  Gus  B.  Michel,  a  noted 
Texas  columnist,  has  brought  these 
thoughts  mwe  clearly  to  my  mind  by  the 
sincere  humility  which  he  expresses  in 
his  article.  Life  Is  Good  to  Me.  I  feel 
In  these  times  my  fellow  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
there  are  people  who  have  found  con- 


TnM  for  a  Stand  by  Eisealiower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  nw  JOSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHTIESENTATTVEB 

Monday,  March  23.  1953 
Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tren- 
ton Times  of  March  17,  1953.  has  com- 
mented editoriaUy  on  the  opposition  of 
members  of  his  own  party  to  certain  ob- 
jectives of  President  Elsenhower.    Such 
issues  as  the  Eisenhower -Dulles  resolu- 
tion condemning  Soviet  enslavement  of 
free  peoples,  the  Bohlen  nomination,  and 
the  issue  of  tax  reductions  have  found 
certain  Republicans  in  key  congressional 
positions  taking  a  stand  at  variance  with 
the  President.    I  think  this  is  an  inter- 
esting development,  and  I  want  to  draw 
the  Trenton  Times  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  truly  seems  to  be  the  time  for  a  stand: 
TxuM  worn  A  Stand 
A  disappointing  phase  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's    adminUtration     during     its     first 
months  Is  to  be  found  In  the  freedom  and  the 
frequency  with  which  leaders  of  his  party 
In  Congress  nin  counter  to  his  wishes. 

It  Is  not  alone  Senator  .  with  his 

oonstiming  passion  for  self -exploitation,  who 
displays  a  light  regard  for  the  President's 
leadership  and  for  his  objectives.  The 
tendency  of  Republican  members  In  key  po- 
sitions to  go  their  own  ways,  regardless  of 
the  White  House,  is  becoming  increasingly 
manifest. 
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to 


we  wm  do 

11B   ±^>   /Irk 


in   a   hitf^y 


tBdustrtaUasd    nation. 

I   In    ita  mnst   a^'snnRAd 


Need  I  draw  the  parsUel  of  events  which 

neeuTTMl   tn    tlM>  last  20  vkats  here   In  thfvA 


«^uv  Kxc  |jru[jerues  uvcupiea  oy  vae  nuaoie 
or  lower  salaried  people.  Many  of  the  prop- 
erties  are   In   blighted   areas.    I  permitted 


pian  wui  namptJT  the  expansion  of  public  controlled  In  his  actions  by  what  Con«re_ 
housing.  Out  of  these  two  opposing  camps  did.  His  statement  had  the  effect  of  putting 
has  come  confusion,  strong  feeling,  and  dls-     us  off  guard  1  am  afraid.    We  cannot  go  to 
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failure  of  the  Ksenhower-Dulles  resolu- 
tion condemning  Soviet  enslavement  of  free 
peoples  to  receive  afllrmatlve*  action  mxist  be 
recognised  as  an  administration  reversaL 
This  is  true  also  of  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  stop  tax  reductions  until  the  na- 
tional budget  has  been  brought  into  balance. 
Representative  Rkid  of  New  York  is  deter- 
mined that  taxes  shall  be  slashed  and  ap- 
pears to  have  enlisted  aU  of  the  support 
necessary  for  passage  of  his  bills. 

The  most  recent  Instance  of  congressional 
obstruction  of  an  administration  purpose  is 
the  mounting  opposition  to  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen  as 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  Mr.  Bohlen.  It  seems, 
served  as  an  interpreter  at  Yalta.  Further- 
more, he  has  committed  the  capital  sin  of 
having  the  courage  to  say  that  the  agree- 
ments reached  were  fair  and  sound. 

There  are  reports  that  President  Elsen- 
however  may  yield  to  the  critics  of  Mr.  Boh- 
len and  withdraw  his  name.  Instead,  he 
should  make  a  stand  and,  win  or  lose,  flght 
the  Issue  to  the  end.  Unless  he  does  so, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  Is  pxished  around  by  Congrtaa 
throughout  his  term  in  office. 


Leadlaf  News]Mp«rs  Adrocatc  Redaction 
of  Taxes  Now  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1953 

Vbr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  people 
all  over  the  country  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  Congressman  Reid's  bill  to 
reduce  taxes  now.  The  Korean  situation, 
and  the  Russian  situation,  beyond  ques-> 
tion,  are  the  most  important  problems 
before  the  country  today.  I  think  that 
third  in  importance  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes,  as  set  forth  in  the  Reed  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
tax  committee,  recommended  passage  of 
the  Reed  bill  by  a  vote  of  21  to  4.  This 
means  that  a  large  majority  of  Republl- 
eahs  and  Democrats  on  that  important 
eommittee.  after  studying  the  Reed  bill 
thoroughly,  voted  their  convictions. 
The  Times-Herald.  Washington's  lead- 
ing newspaper,  has.  on  several  occasions, 
written  very  favorably  of  the  Reed  bill 
In  the  editorial  column  of  Sunday, 
March  22.  this  great  paper  carried  a  very 
illuminating  editorial  in  reference  to  the 
Seed  bill.    This  editorial  is  as  follows: 

WHATBVSR  BsCAMB  or  THS  RxrUBLICAKSt 

No  truer  and  more  damning  Judgment 
eoukl  have  been  rendered  on  the  Republican 
betrayal  of  the  hopes  of  overburdened  clti- 
Bens  for  tax  relief  than  was  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Dakikl  Rkb).  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  new  administration  and 
his  craven  collefiguee  In  Congress. 

The  unchallengeable  fact  to  which  Ifr. 
RsB>  directed  attention  is  that  there  are  two 
parties  here  In  Washington  and  that  neither 
of  them  speaks  for  the  people  or  honors  the 
people's  wishes. 

"I  am  opposed  to  having  the  people  be- 
trayed by  Individuals  or  by  either  of  the 
major  political  parties,"  Mr.  Rked  said.  Re- 
ferring to  the  numerous  campaign  promises 
of  Elsenhower  and  the  Republicans  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  cut  taxes,  the  Con- 
gressman asserted,  "I  feel  that  the  failure  to 


carry  out  such  •  pledge  •■  this  when  the 
people  are  so  overbwdened  and  crushed  with 
taxes  U  vmfalr,  dishonest,  and  getting  office 
under  false  pretenses." 
Amen.  So  say  we  all. 
Representative  Bxmd  has  become  the  moral 
champion  of  that  new  generation  of  for- 
gotten men— the  American  citlsens  who  ac- 
cept the  testimony  of  political  candidates 
and  parties  at  face  value  and  then  discover 
that  the  men  they  have  voted  into  office  to 
translate  the  public  wUl  into  tangible  ex- 
pression have  r\in  out  on  them. 

Where  are  Americans  to  turn?  They  knew 
that  they  could  expect  nothing  of  the  New 
Dealers.  They  voted  In  the  Republicans 
because  they  belKsved  that  Republicans  would 
keep  their  word.  And  now  the  people  find 
that,  except  for  Representative  Rxxd  and  a 
few  other  valiant  men  who  have  kept  the 
faith,  the  party  to  which  they  gave  their 
tnist  has  falsified  iU  pledge  and  is  heedless 
of  their  Interests. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  an  election 
which  was  Intended  to  effect  a  revolution 
to  Washington  s  way  of  thinking  and  doing 
things,  the  American  taxpayers  cannot  long 
delay  dealing  with  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
there  Is  no  existing  party  vehicle  through 
which  they  can  achieve  their  wishes.  Those 
wishes  should  have  the  force  of  a  command. 
Every  Republican  who  was  elected  to  office 
was  under  a  mandate  to  clean  up  the  nese 
here  in  Washington,  to  get  spending  under 
control,  and  to  take  an  unbearable  load  off 
the  taxpayer's  back. 

"It  Is  considered  a  crime  for  a  person  to 
buy  a  vote  with  money,"  said  RepresenUUve 
Reed,  "but  what  shall  we  call  It  If  a  can- 
didate for  office  gains  office  by  making  prom- 
ises •  •  •  that  are  not  fulfilled?  It  pre- 
sents a  shocking  disregard  of  the  wiU  of  a 
sovereign  people. 

"This  is  not  my  personal  flght.  It  Is  the 
people's  flght — the  flght  of  50  million  people 
sovereign  in  their  own  right.  How  long  wlU 
this  RepubUc  function  as  a  truly  representa- 
tive Government  when  and  if  pledges  made 
by  candidates  for  ofllce  are  not  carried  out?" 
We  think  that  says  It  all.  and  we  think 
the  people  had  better  start  deciding  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

For  whom  does  Elsenhower  speak?  Appar- 
ently for  Elsenhower.  He  does  not  speak  for 
the  people,  who  expected  him  to  honor  his 
campaign  pledge  to  take  them  out  of  the 
bondage  of  Pedexal-tax  oonflscation.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  seems  to  have  limited  his  am- 
bition to  going  down  in  history  as  another 
Truman,  differing  from  his  predecessor  only 
in  being  personally  honest.  As  far  as  policy 
is  concerned,  he  is  no  improvement,  for  he 
Is  no  different. 

For  whom  do  the  Members  of  Congress 
speak?  Only  for  themselves.  They  are  not 
standing  up  and  flghting  for  the  people,  who 
elected  them  in  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  woiild  accomplish  what  they  prom- 
ised to  do. 

If  there  is  not  a  change,  and  soon,  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  people's  party  through 
which  the  people  can  be  sure  of  expressing 
their  wilL  If  the  Republican  Party  is  to 
be  a  gutless  eunuch,  indistinguishable  from 
the  New  Deal,  it  has  lost  its  reason  for 
existing. 


Marshal  Tito  ia  Great  Britain 


Evening    Tribune,    Lawrence.     Mass., 
Thursday,  March  19,  1953: 

GOXMO  OVXXBOABD 

The  care  that  they  are  taking  of  Marshal 
Tito's  cherished  person  in  Great  Britain  U 
Just  as  ludicrous  as  some  of  the  Liondon 
newspapers  have  been  calling  It.  It's  all  very 
well  that  they  should  not  want  him  assas- 
sinated on  the  premises,  because  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  flow  therefrom,  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing,  a  good 
thing,  and  this  is  a  rather  sickening  example 
of  it. 

•nto  may  find  It  flattering  to  be  the  object 
of  such  solicitude,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  honor  he 
has  conferred  upon  their  country,  by  choos- 
ing it  to  visit  on  his  first  Journey  outside  his 
Yugoslavia  since  the  rift  between  him  and 
Stalin  in  1948.  But  if  bargains  are  to  be 
made  looking  to  the  Improvement  of  Anglo- 
Yugoslavlan  relations,  and  the  furtherance 
of  British  interests  in  Tito's  domain,  it  prob- 
ably would  be  smarter  not  to  expand  Tito's 
ego  beyond  its  already  sxifficient  prop>ortions. 

Tito  is  not  such  a  one  as  would  be  made 
more  pliable  by  elaborate  ceremonial  and  by 
bowing  and  scraping.  Rather,  being  a  strong 
man,  with  a  well -developed  sense  of  his  own 
power  and  importance,  he  nUght  even  con- 
geal. He  might  very  well  interpret  all  tha 
attention  he  Is  getting  as  a  sign  of  the  essen- 
tial weakness  of  the  British  position  in  the 
International  community.  He  might  as  a 
conseqxience  prove  somewhat  totigher  to  deal 
with  than  the  British  anticipate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaasACBuaaRTs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  folloving  timely  editorial  from  the 


Spcedi  of  Hoa.  Joscyk  W.  MarliB,  h^ 
Mastacknsctts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAasACUussTTa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBfTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  !• 
a  privilege  to  place  in  the  Rbcord  the 
splendid  speech  you  made  in  Boston  last 
Saturday.  Tour  analysis  of  the  back* 
ground  of  the  gigantic  problem  facing 
the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of  this 
country  was  most  timely.  Tour  refer* 
ence  to  President  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment of  his  clear  and  determined  inten- 
tion to  see  that  taxes  must  come  down 
and  your  reference  to  your  own  repeated 
pledge  to  that  end  will  be  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  to  the  millions  oi 
overljurdened  taxpayers.  But  your  em- 
phasis upon  the  President's  determina- 
tion, working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Congress,  to  perform  the  first  essen- 
tial in  good  fiscal  practice  and  balance 
the  budget  will  be  equally  welcome  to  all 
who  face  this  problem  realistically. 
Tour  statement.  "Let  me  say  this  to  you: 
The  Elsenhower  administration  is  going 
to  cut  taxes — but  first  it  is  going  to  get 
America  out  yt  the  red  ink."  should  be. 
and  I  hope  will  be,  brought  home  to  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  your  col- 
leagues will  read  with  great  interest  the 
following  paragraph  in  your  speech: 

As  Speaker  of  the  House,  it  Is  my  task  to 
see  that  both  halves  of  the  Job  get  done  and 
that  first  things  come  fhst.  I  intend  to  live 
up  to  my  obligation  in  every  respect.  We 
ahall  have  tax  reductions  and  we  will  do  tt 
with  safety  to  the  country.     We  ask  only  a 
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And.  finally,  there  is  the  tragic  eodicll.to     rea;  ye.,_  even  «  it  _co.t.  u.  a  victory  should     ^:i^'-,,^':^^  "^^  ^^^'/^  :r^  ^  "^ 


talk  of  Interplanetary  travel,  we  some- 
times forget  that  In  this  great  country 


would  be  interested  m  anowmg  uiai. 
ttiere  are  people  who  tiave  found  con- 


tne  wnite  uousc, 
manifest. 
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imie  toleraDoe  as  to  ttrae  and  we  will  do 
the  Job  the  people  have  asked  us  to  do. 

Tou  deserve  wholehearted  support  In 
canying  out  succe»sfully  the  task  which 
you  outlined. 
Aooaxss  BT  SrcAKxa  Josiph  W.  Mamtxh.  Ja., 

BxroBx  THX  MAsaACHussiiB  Fkdbbstiom  or 

TAXPATXaa  Associatioms^  Satuedat,  Mascb 

31.  1953 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  you  representa- 
tives of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Tax- 
payers Associations  to  discuss  one  of  the 
moat  pressing  problems  of  our  time — the 
■eparatlon  of  the  citizen  from  his  money. 

It  is  no  small  prot>lem  that  we  tackle,  and 
your  federation  and  its  member  associations 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  co\irageoua 
•florts  »j^  courageous  stands  which  you 
have  taken. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
Boston,  and  doubly  so  when  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  with  grotips  like  yours.  I  like 
to  think  that  you  And  It  pleasant  to  visit 
Washington.  In  fact,  it  U  entirely  possible 
that  you  feel  like  Bob  Hope,  who  once  re- 
marked: "I  like  to  go  to  Washington  so  I 
can  be  near  my  money." 

But  I  thiak.  we  can  agree  that  when  our 
taxes  reach  such  a  point  that  they  take  3L 
percent  of  all  ova  income,  humor  cornea  at 
a  high  price  indead.  But  there  Is  some  con- 
solation even  under  those  circumstances. 
For  example,  if  I  may  paraphrase  Charles 
F.  Kettering,  we  can  thank  Ood  we  dldnt 
get  all  the  Government  we  paid  for  in  the 
last  ao  yeara. 

I  doubt  that  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
world  there  has  ever  been  anything  exactly 
like  the  period  from  wlilch  we  are  now 
f  t-lng  to  emerge.  It  was  the  era  of  "tax 
and  tax,  Bi>end  and  spend,  elect  and  elect." 

The  magic  formula  worked  like  a  charm 
■o  long  as  the  "tax  and  tax"  hit  only  tha 
lew  ft"^  the  "spend  and  spend"  filled  the 
pockets  of  the  many.  But  when  the  in- 
avltahU  day  of  reckoning  came,  the  Amer- 
ican peopie  woke  up  to  discover  that  tha 
"tax  »iMi  tax"  was  hitting  the  many  and 
the  "spend  and  spend"  was  fllUng  the  pock- 
ets of  only  the  few.  That  was  when  the  pie 
fell  out  of  the  sky.  * 

And  may  I  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  waa 
when  the  American  people  decided  they 
needed  some  new  faces  in  Washington — and 
so  expressed  themselves  by  electing  a  Re- 
publican House  and  a  Republican  Senate 
and  a  Republican  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower? 

When  we  dlacoas  the  proUem.  of  taxation, 
we  must  directly  relate  it  to  the  policies  of 
the  Government  which  is  doing  the  taxing. 

The  dictum  which  holds  that  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  was  never 
more  pertinent  than  U  has  been  in  recent 
years. 

As  we  now  look  back  on  that  fantastic  30- 
year  era  of  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend 
and  elect  and  elect,  we  can  set  the  policies 
of  those  la  power  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive. We  can  ask  ourselves:  Was  there  a 
deliberate  attempt  being  made  to  employ 
the  power  of  taxation  as  a  weapon  ctf  de- 
struction? 

I  th*"*  the  answer  to  that  question,  when 
it  Is  finally  written  by  the  historians,  will 
be  in  the  afllrmaUvc.  I  think  we  will  find 
that  taxation  was  being  used  as  the  chief 
weapon  to  destroy  the  American  system  as 
we  know  it. 

To  understand  what  this  Nation  has  un- 
dergone, we  must  retreat  100  years  into  the 
pages  of  history  and  examine  a  philosophy  of 
government  that  was  set  forth  by  one  Karl 
Marx — the  father  of  those  twin  evils,  social- 
ism and  conununlsm. 

It  was  the  contention  of  Marx  that  capi- 
talism would  eventually  destroy  itself  and 
would  be  supplanted  by  a  form  of  state  own- 
ership of  the  tools  of  pjroduction.  Marx 
argued  that  the  collapse  of  capitalism  would 


OBCTir  ia  a  highly  Indxistrlaliaed  nation, 
where  capitalism  was  in  its  most  advanced 
■tete.  He  pictured  Germany  as  the  No.  1 
prospect  for  communism  for  that  reason. 
Russia  he  scornfully  derided  as  agrarian  and 
too  backward.  Yet  wa  kiu>w  from  history 
how  wrong  Marx  was.  because  Rvissia  was 
where  communism  first  achieved  a  victory. 

I  recite  this  because  Marx  himself  evi- 
dently did  not  have  much  faith  in  his  theory 
of  the  self-destrtictlon  of  capitalism.  It  ia 
noteworthy  that  in  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo, which  Marx  and  Engels  wrote  in  1848, 
they  proposed  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of 
weakening  the  capitalist  structvtre.  In  1887. 
when  the  Socialists  in  Great  Britain  formed 
the  Fabian  Society,  they  abandoned  Marx'a 
theory  of  the  inevitable  fall  of  capitalism  and 
deliberately  set  about  to  devise  schemes  that 
would  undf-rmine  and  destroy  the  capitalist 
system. 

The  Fabian  Socialists  proposed  to  do  tha 
l<ob  piecemeal,  by  advocating  that  the  state 
take  over  the  functions  of  free  men  and 
free  enterprise  step  by  step. 

If  a  man  wanted  credit,  let  him  go  to  the 
government  for  it. 

If  a  man  wanted  medical  treatment,  let 
him  go  to  a  government  doctor  for  it  and 
get  U  free. 

If  a  man  wanted  a  Job.  let  him  go  to  tha 
government  for  it. 

If  a  man  wanted  Insurance,  let  him  go  to 
the  government  for  it. 

If  a  man  wanted  transportiitlon,  let  the 
government  supply  it. 

And  so  on  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
human  needs. 

The  Fabians,  deliberately  practicing  deceit, 
made  little  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple would  have  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
things  that  they  ordinarily  did  for  them- 
selves. And  when  the  subject  of  taxation 
was  mentioned,  they  blandly  told  the  British 
people  that  the  government  would  soak  the 
rich. 

Slowly  but  stirely  down  through  the  yeara 
the  Fabian  Socialists  were  able  to  sell  their 
schemes  one  by  one  to  the  British  public. 
And.  as  each  scheme  went  into  operation, 
taxes  correspondingly  went  up. 

As  taxes  went  up,  three  things  happened — 
exactly  as  the  Socialists  had  planned  them: 
1.  As  the  British  people  paid  more  and 
more  into  the  Exchequer,  they  had  less  and 
less  with  which  to  keep  themselves  free,  in- 
dependent, and  self-reliant.  Thtis.  as  the 
British  citizen's  self-reliance  diminished,  he 
looked  more  and  more  to  the  Government  to 
help  him  solve  his  other  problems — each  of 
which  had  been  made  more  acute  because 
he  had  depended  on  the  government  to  solve 
his  earlier  problems. 

a.  Just  as  the  citizen  paid  more  taxes  to 
finance  the  Socialist  schemes,  so  did  business 
enterprise  pay  Increased  taxes  for  the  very 
same  reason.  And.  as  Britain's  business 
enterprises  found  their  taxes  going  up  and 
up  and  their  cash  reserves  going  down  and 
down,  they  laid  less  and  less  money  aside  for 
future  expansion  and  development.  And 
without  expansion  and  development  the 
economy  began  to  stagnate,  and  the  Socialist 
could  point  a  scornful  finger  and  cry:  "See, 
we  told  you  capitalism  wouldn't  work." 

a.  As  the  burden  of  taxation  on  both  the 
Individual  and  on  enterprise  increased,  it 
automatically  tended  to  Increase  the  price  of 
both  labor  and  goods  in  an  inflationary  man- 
ner, thus  enabling  the  Socialists  to  advocate 
controls  to  prevent  hardship  from  being 
worked  on  the  people.  And.  as  control  after 
control  was  Introduced,  incentive  and  Initi- 
ative— the  essenUal  elements  of  the  capital- 
ist system — were  proportionately  weakened. 
Once  more  the  Fabians  could  cry,  "See,  we 
told  you  cajjltahsm  wouldn't  work;  the  cap- 
italists are  trying  to  raise  the  price  of  every- 
thing you  buy  so  they  can  make  bigger  and 
bigger  profits." 

That  is  what  happened  in  Britain — and 
Britain  finally  went  all  the  way  Socialist. 


Need  I  draw  the  parallel  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  last  20  years  here  in  these 
United  States? 

Meed  I  t^  you  that  the  phrase,  "tax  and 
tax,  mpewl  and  spend,  elect  and  elect,"  was 
merely  a  cynical  summation  of  a  deliberate 
left-wing  attempt  to  tax^pose  the  same  trans - 
toraoation  to  socialism  here  in  America  that 
occurred  in  Great  Britain? 

Need  I  remind  you  that  Lord  Keynes,  the 
patron  economist  of  the  Fabians,  hopped 
back  and  forth  across  the  ocean  during  the 
1930's  to  be  wined  and  dined  at  the  White 
House;  that  one  Harold  lAski.  another  of  the 
top  Socialist  economists  in  Britain,  was  re- 
garded ss  a  supreme  prophet  in  Washington, 
and  his  disciples  filled  the  varloxis  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  our  Oovemment? 

Meed  I  remind  you  that  in  the  Congress 
law  after  law  wsa  passed  inching  us  slowly 
along  to  socialism;  that  thoxisands  of 
other  prc^xisals  to  achieve  this  objective 
were  sidetracked  In  Congress  only  because  a 
soEiall  but  determined  group  in  the  member* 
tiiip  fought  them  relentlessly  and  fearlessly? 
Ood  alone  knows  where  America  would  be 
today  if  the  fight  had  not  been  made. 

Yet,  slowly  but  surely,  the  coterie  ol  left- 
wingers  in  Wa^tngton.  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  fight  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  pushed  the  tax  burden  upward 
and  upward. 

By  liMl  Americans  were  paying  15  percent 
of  all  they  earned  to  government — ^Federal, 
State,  and  locaL  By  1945  the  figure  had  risen 
to  27  percent.  By  1951  it  was  39  percent. 
And  last  year  tt  was  31  percent. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  us  ask :  How 
long  would  tt  be  before  the  figure  became  40 
percent,  as  It  was  in  Soelaliat  Britain — and 
then  BO  percent,  as  it  was  in  Communist 
BuBsla? 

Is  It  any  wander  that  many  people  de» 
spaftred  aa  they  saw  the  total  sodatism  prac- 
ticed by  the  Communists  Imposed  on  a  third 
at  the  world,  while  Britain,  Australia,  and 
Mew  Zealand — aU  members  in  good  standing 
in  oxu-  Bni^lsh-speaktng  community — in- 
stalled Socialist  governments? 

Then  suddenly,  3  years  ago.  the  tide  began 
to  ttim.  First  New  Zealand,  then  Atistralla, 
and  then  Great  Britain  ousted  the  Socialists. 
Here  in  the  United  States  a  principle  long 
ago  laid  down  by  Adam  Sknlth  was  at  work 
in  full  public  view.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
Adam  &nith  said  that  an  injudicious  tax  be- 
comes the  father  ot  crime,  and  remartced, 
"The  law,  contrary  to  all  CM^linary  principles 
of  justice,  first  creates  the  temptation,  and 
then  pxinlshes  thoee  who  yirtd  to  It." 

Thus  the  American  people,  revolted  by  the 
tax  scandals  whldi  swept  our  land,  staggered 
by  the  terrific  burden  of  taxes  on  them  and 
appalled  at  the  threat  of  creeping  socialism 
to  their  freedom,  rose  in  a  mighty  upheaval 
last  November  4  and  cried  they  had  had 
enough. 

Yea,  we  have  a  new  administration  ia 
Washington.  And  what  a  legacy  it  has  Ia- 
herited. 

The  national  debt  standa  at  1367  biUkuk 

Taxes  take  nearly  a  third  of  all  income, 

yet  the  Government  operates  in  the  red  ink. 

Commitments  made  as  long  ago  as  6  years 

back  total  more  than  $100  billion. 

Government  bureaucracy  spreads  its  ten- 
tacles into  every  State  and  DusJor  city  in  the 
country  for  a  total  of  2,117  departments,  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  and  Govern- 
ment-owned corporations,  compared  to  a 
mere  521  20  years  ago. 

Cte  the  Federal  payroll  is  a  huge  army  of 
Government  employees,  not  a  few  of  whom 
arc  indoctrinated  with  the  very  left-wing 
philosophy  which  brought  us  to  this  brink 
of  disaster  and  who  total  2,580,000  in  num- 
ber, compared  to  a  mere  550j000  In  nimiber 
20  years  ago. 

Government  procedures  are  mired  down  in 
red  tape,  operations  are  a  shambles,  and 
morale  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
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teachem  who  have  failed.  In  their  adherence     the  Legislature  to  the  Tice  Prealdaat  at  tha     tude  should  be.    U  there  la  any  real  dia- 
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oi  dsennower  ana  uie  KepuoiicauB  wj  reauce 
Federal  spendli.g  and  cut  taxes,  the  Con- 
gressman asserted,  "I  feel  tliat  tbe  failure  to 


to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  timely  editorial  Xrom  the 


up  \o  my  oougauon  in  erery  respect  we 
■hall  have  tax  reductions  and  we  will  do  It 
with  MTety  to  tba  country.     We  ask  only  a 
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And.  finally,  there  is  the  tragic  codicil  to 
this  state  of  affairs  we  have  inherited — the 

war  In  Korea.  

What  a  gigantic  task  President  Elsenhower 
faces.  What  a  mess  he  has  inherited.  What 
a  struggle  he  faces. 

But  we  can  thank  the  Almighty  Father 
that  America  was  fortiinate  enough  to  have 
a  man  like  Ike  Eisenhower  in  our  hour  of 
need. 

If  we  are  going  to  face  the  truth,  we  must 
admit  that  this  is  a  task  for  every  one  of 
us.  No  one  man,  no  small  group  of  men. 
Is  going  to  soWe  the  gigantic  problem  which 
faces  us.  The  Job  is  not  going  to  be  done 
overnight.  There  is  no  magic  wand  we  can 
wave.  There  are  no  quick  laws  that  we  can 
pass. 

"Just  let  me  illustrate  how  deep-seated  and 
deep-rooted  our  problem  is,  how  far  it  has 
penetrated  into  the  lifestream  of  our 
economy. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  America  has 
w<m  two  tremendous  world  wars — ^not  only 
because  its  sons  could  out-flght  those  of  its 
enemies,  but  also  bcaiise  the  American  peo- 
ple could  out-produce  any  other  peoples  in 
the  world. 

And  I  think  we  can  further  agree  that  with 
the  war  In  Korea  and  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist aggresBlon  everywhere,  there  was  never 
a  more  dire  need  to  keep  our  productive  ca- 
y^    pacity  dynamic  and  capable  of  expansion. 
Have  we  done  this.    The  answer  is  "No." 
Why?     Because  for  20   years  the  official 
policy  in  Washington  has  been  to  weaken 
capitalism,  not  strengthen  it;  to  discourage 
enterprise,  not  to  enco\irage  it.    And  taxa- 
tion has  been  the  chief  weapon  employed  by 
these  advocates  of  alien  philosophies. 

A  few  weeks  ag<}.  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  released  a  survey 
disclosing  exactly  what  high  taxes  have  done 
to  the  productive  plant  of  our  Nation.  The 
survey  was  made  in  eight  States:  Indiana, 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  ICssouri,  New  Jersey. 
Ohio.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  These  States 
combined  contain  about  27  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's manufacturing  capacity. 

Let's  see  what  they  found  in  Indiana,  for 
example: 

A  total  of  180  business  firms  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Of  these,  132  re- 
ported that  Federal  tax  increases  had  de- 
terred them  from  carrying  out  expansion 
programs  wtilch  they  had  planned. 

Of  these  132  companies,  107  gave  detailed 
reports  stating  the  dollar  value  of  their  pro- 
grams and  the  eventual  curtailment  of  them. 
These  107  companies  had  adopted  plans 
calling  for  total  expansion  programs  totaling 
$96  million.  But  due  to  oppressive  Federal 
taxes  these  companies  curtailed  their  pro- 
grams by  a  total  of  $32  million — a  reduction 
of  approximately  one-third. 

And  I  might  add  the  survey  showed  that 
nearly  all  of  these  companies  were  small-  or 
medium-sized. 

The  coxincil  developed  some  very  pertinent 
eonclusions.    I  quote: 

"When  progressive  tax  rates  take  up  to  01 
percent  of  personal  incomes  and  as  much 
as  82  percent  of  the  top  dollars  earned  by 
many  companies,  they  become  an  enemy  of 
incentive  since  they  actually  decrease  earn- 
ing power  and  opportunity  for  every- 
one. •  •  • 

"Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  plant-expan- 
sion plans  have  been  canceled  by  manufac- 
turing companies  In  the  United  States  with- 
in the  past  12  to  18  months  because  of  high 
Federal  taxes. 

"This  huge  cutback  In  expansion  plans 
means  that  several  hundred  thousand  fewer 
new  Jobs  will  be  created  in  Industry." 

Appalling?     Of  coxirse  it  is. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  lef  twingers  in  America  want. 
They  are  determined  to  destroy  our  free- 
•aterprlse  system,  and  they  will  stop  at 
aolhlng — even  If  It  costs  us  the  war  In  Ko- 


rea: yes,  even  if  It  costs  us  a  victory  ahould 
world  war  ni  come. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  this  problem 
of  taxation  far  exceeds  the  Individual  hard- 
ships of  any  one  of  us.  Our  entire  society, 
our  American  way  of  life,  depend  upon  a 
solution  favorable  to  freedom  and  free 
enterprise. 

For  years  I  have  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  coimtry,  preaching  that  high 
taxes  would  eventually  destroy  America.  I 
did  not  originate  the  idea;  there  were  thou- 
sands, yes,  millions  of  us.  preaching  the  same 
thing.  I  repeatedly  pledged  every  effort  at 
my  command  to  see  that  taxes  were  reduced 
should  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong 
ret\im  to  power. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  In  the  1952  cam- 
paign. President  Eisenhower  repeatedly 
stated  his  position  so  clearly  that  no  one 
could  misunderstand  him.  He  said  that 
taxes  must  come  down — and  he  meant  It. 

In  Washington,  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  taken  the  first  step  toward  lowering 
taxes.  A  bill  has  been  reported,  and  while 
the  authors  of  It  do  not  claim  that  it  meets 
aU  their  objectives,  it  will  at  least  get  the 
ball  rolling. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
simple  thing  to  pass  this  bill.  You  would 
want  me  to  vote  for  it  and  I  would  want  to 
vote  for  it. 

But  I  think  you  would  want  me  not  to 
vote  for  It  until  the  administration  and  the 
Congress,  working  in  close  cooperation,  had 
performed  the  first  essential  In  good  fiscal 
practice  and  balanced  the  budget. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  The  Elsenhower 
administration  is  going  to  cut  taxes — but 
first  it  is  going  to  get  America  out  of  the 
red  ink. 

I  dont  believe  In  trying  to  walk  through  a 
door  until  I  open  It. 

And  so  long  as  I  am  Speaker  of  the  House, 
I  shall  never  encourage  the  passage  of  a  tax- 
reduction  bill  until  we  have  opened  tha 
door  to  a  balanced  budget. 

It  so  happens  that  6  years  ago  I  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  80th  Congress. 
As  a  party  we  were  pledged  to  tax  reduction, 
and  we  carried  out  that  pledge — Just  as  we 
will  carry  out  the  pledge  we  made  In  1952. 

Three  times  we  passed  tax-reduction  bills 
in  1947  and  1948  and  sent  them  to  the  Whlt« 
House,  only  to  have  them  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  As  you  recall,  the  third  time 
we  passed  the  bill  over  President  Truman's 
veto  to  give  the  American  neople  their  first 
tax  reduction  in  a  generation.  That  is  a 
record  of  performance,  and  it  is  your  guar- 
anty that  we  will  perform  again. 

But  while  we  are  examining  the  record,  let 
me  point  out  to  you  that  we  did  not  pass  the 
first  of  those  three  tax-reduction  bills  \intll 
we  had  opened  the  doc«-  to  a  balanced  budget. 
And  I  am  proud  to  add  that  It  was  under  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  In  1947  that  Amer- 
ica had  Its  first  balanced  budget  In  a  gen- 
eration. 

Yes,  the  Job  we  promised  the  people  will 
be  done.  But  it  will  not  be  half  done — it  will 
be  done  with  the  full  realization  that  na- 
tional security  and  national  prosperity  must 
not  be  imperiled. 

My  colleague  and  my  good  friend.  Daw 
Reed  of  New  York,  is  in  charge  of  doing  half 
the  Job  as  chairnuin  of  the  great  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  respect  his  Integrity 
and  his  unquestioned  zeal  and  courage.  He 
is  determined  to  get  his  part  of  the  Job  done 
and  I  say  "God  bless  him."  He  has  done  his 
part. 

But  the  first  half  of  the  Job  Is  getting  the 
budget  balanced — and.  unfortvmately,  that 
task  is  not  as  simple  as  the  preparation  of  a 
tax-reduction  bill. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  is  my  task  to 
see  that  both  halves  of  the  Job  get  done  and 
that  first  things  come  first.  I  Intend  to  live 
up  to  my  obligation  In  every  respect.  We 
shall  have  tax  reductions  and  we  will  do  it 
with  safety  to  the  country.    We  aak  c»ily  a 


little  tolerance  as  to  time  ar  -i  we  will  do  the 
Job  the  people  have  asked  x^  jo  do. 

I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  American 
people — their  wisdom,  their  basic  integrity, 
and  their  love  of  freedom.  It  was  no  whim 
that  motivated  them  when  they  went  to  tha 
polls  last  November  4.  They  wanted  the  meea 
In  Washington  cleaned  up  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

The  leftwlng  has  been  found  out.  The 
American  people  know  that  something  la 
fundamentally  wrong  with  their  Government 
and  the  policies  that  it  has  pursued  in  re- 
cent years.  They  voted  for  more  than  a 
change  of  faces — they  voted  for  a  change  in 
policies. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  laws  on 
our  statute  books  are  sound  and  workable. 
But  they  have  been  the  subject  of  admlnla* 
tratlve  distortion  and  abuse.  Enemies  of 
these  statutes,  not  friends  of  them,  hav* 
been  their  custodians  In  recent  years.  We 
Intend  to  see  that  men  sympathetic  to  bade 
American  conceptions  administer  thee*  laws 
henceforth. 

America  Is  in  a  period  of  readjustment;  not 
revolution.  We  are  not  seeking  change  for 
the  sake  of  change,  tout  for  the  betterment 
of  everyone. 

Thirty-three  million  people  demanded  a 
change  last  November,  and  we  are  going  to 
give  it  to  them. 

The  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to 
W(x-ld  security  la  to  make  America  aecxire. 
The  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to 
freedom  for  all  the  peoples  ob  the  earth  le 
to  keep  America  free. 

You,  within  the  range  of  my  voice,  have  aa 
important  role  in  the  task  ahead  of  xis:  Yoa 
must  help  inform  your  fellow  Azserlcana  at 
the  great  magnitude  and  the  deep  aignlfl* 
cance  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
struggle. 

In  many  ways  thla  la  a  gigantic  program  of 
reeducaticHi  In  American  prlnclplea  that  we 
imdertake.  The  left  wing  has  been  repelled 
but  not  defeated.  We  must  make  their  de« 
feat  Inevitable;  we  must  make  the  rejection 
of  their  philosophy  complete  and  finaL 

We  can  do  this  by  testing  every  public  propa 
oeltlon  to  determine  whether  it  leaaens  or 
strengthen  o\ir  fundamental  concepts  of  lib* 
erty.  Let  this  be  our  measuring  rod,  and  let 
us  have  the  courage  to  use  It.  If  we  do  so, 
we  can  all  know  a  greater,  a  more  peaceful 
and  a  prosperous  America. 


Lefal  Bat  Hanifd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item  of  March  19. 
1953: 

Lboal  Btrr  Hamctvl 

Educators  who  stand  on  constitutional 
prlvUege  in  refusing  to  state  whether  they 
are  or  have  been  Communists  have  every 
legal  right  to  their  stand.  The  question  of 
the  damage  they  do  Is  not  one  of  legality. 

Teachers,  like  others  who  are  In  Important 
infiuentlal  positions,  have  a  debt  to  society 
far  more  than  is  prescribed  In  any  law.  Part 
of  being  a  good  teacher  is  being  a  good  citi- 
■en.  Little  good  is  done  by  letting  doubt 
exist  as  to  whether  one  who  Is  forming  young 
minds  has  Red  tendencies  or  sympathies. 

Exasperation  at  the  tactics  of  Investigators 
is  imderstandable,  but  It  gives  no  real  Jus- 
tification for  the  actions  of  some  college 


argued  that  the  collapae  of  capitalism  would     arwam  nnauy  wcai.  »u  iojc  wt^f  om*-«»*»»^  «*«*€«=  « 
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teachers  who  have  failed,  is  their  adherence 
to  their  unqxiestloned  rights,  to  live  up  to  tbe 
high  calling  of  their  professions.  Little  of 
late  has  given  the  teaching  profession  such 
a  black  eye  as  tbe  witnesses  In  court  and  be- 
fore investigating  committees  who  have  re- 
fused to  testify. 

A  better  example,  far,  has  been  given  to 
their  yoxing  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  pubUc  In 
general,  by  those  professors  who  loudly  and 
firmly  denied  ever  having  been  ensnared  by 
the  poisoned  doctrine  of  commimlsm  and 
who  asserted  In  unmistakable  terms  their 
solid  patriotism.  This  can  be  done,  and  has 
been  done,  with  no  sacrifice  of  rights,  no  en- 
croachment on  civil  Ubertlrs. 

Teachers  who  will  not  give  strong  disavowal 
of  any  affiliation,  past  or  present,  with  a 
force  which  poses  the  greatest  tty«at  of  the 
century  to  their  country  are  completely  with- 
in their  legal  rights.  The  harm  they  do  to 
themselves,  their  associates,  and  their  pupils 
Is,  however,  Inuneasurable. 


ftitnl  GasofiBC  Taxafioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  WEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BB'BJESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  legislative  resolution  17 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"LeglslaUve  Resolution  17 
■Tkeeolation  re  withdrawal  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  tbe  field  of  gasoline  taza- 

Uon 
■  "Whenna  the  FMeral  Government  now 
levies  an  excise  tax  of  2  cente  per  gallon 
on  gaeo:ine  In  addition  to  other  automotive 
esclse  taxes,  and  all  revenue  from  these 
taxes  is  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  none  of  syu^  taxes 
are  applied  directly  to  the  highway  pro- 
pams;  and 

"Whereas  evor  State  in  this  Nation  must 
rely  on  the  gasoline  tax  as  a  principal  source 
of  highway  revenue.  In  order  to  finance  an 
adequate,  modem  highway  system  so  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  and  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  tbe  several  States  find  them- 
selves with  highway  systems  In  critical  con- 
<Utlon  which  cannot  be  rebuilt  because  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  Is  In  excees  of  the  antici- 
pated Income  from  highway-user  taxes 
available  to  the  SUtea;  and 

"Whereas  the  Increase  of  high  way -user 
taxes  Is,  of  necessity,  limited  becatise  of  the 
burden  of  the  Federal  tax  on  the  motor- 
vehicle  owner  on  the  fuel  he  uses  on  tbe 
tilghway:  and 

"Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  field  of  gasoline  taxa- 
tion would  enable  the  States  to  Increase 
their  highway  revenue  without  placing  an 
additional  burden  on  the  motor  vehicle 
owner,  and  such  withdrawal  w6uld  still  per- 
mit the  Federal  Oovemment  to  have  suffi- 
cient revenue  from  airtomotlve  taxes  to  more 
than  permit  the  continuation  of  Federal 
highway  aid:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

•'Resotved  by  the  members  of  the  Jfertntka 
Legislature    in    65th    session    assem1>led — 

"1.  That  the  Oongrees  of  the  TT&tted  States 
be  memorlallaed  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment from  the  field  of  an  excise  tax  on 
gasoline. 

•^.  That  ooplee  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  toe  traasmttted  toy  tbe  Clerk  of 


the  Legialature  to  tbe  Tice  PresMsat  at  tba 
United  States  aa  presiding  oScer  of  tbe 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ct  tbe  United 
States,  and  to  each  m«nber  from  Nebraska 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"S.  That  cc^ies  oi.  this  resolution,  suitaWy 
engrosaed,   be   transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
each  State  Legislature  asking  for  their  sup- 
port and  the  adoption  of  similar  resolutions. 
"Chaklss  J.  WAxms. 
"President  of  the  Legislature." 
I,  Bugo  F.   Srb,   hereby  certify  that  the 
above  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Legisla- 
tive Resolution  17,  which  was  passed  by  tb» 
Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  65th  regular  ses- 
sion on  the  17th  day  of  March  1&53. 

Hugo  F.  Ssa, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 


Let's  Wait  sod  See 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  w ASRATH  uaa'rm 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBX5EMTA11VES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Post  of  March  23,  1953: 
Lar's  Wait  awb  Ba 

When  a  bellicose  neighbor  suddenly  stops 
iN-andlshlng  fists  and  hollering  threats  across 
the  fence  It's  a  safe  assimiptlon  that  two 
things  have  happened.  The  folks  at  home 
are  tugglr<'  at  his  coattalls  and  he  wants 
aomethlng  irom  his  neighbor  that  he  can't 
get  by  acting  belligerent. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  stops 
rampaging  around  and  makes  placating 
sounds  the  same  safe  assiunption  may  be 
made.  All  we  have  to  find  out  now  is  what 
our  belllcoee  neighbor  wants  from  us. 

It  could  be  many  things.  It  could  be  time 
for  the  new  boss  to  eliminate  the  opposition 
and  consolidate  a  hold  over  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. It  could  be  that  Bed  China's  Com- 
mimlst  boss  has  grown  too  big  for  his 
britches.  It  could  be  that  the  Bed  army 
^leftalns  arent  falling  Into  line  to  back 
up  Malenkov.  It  could  be  a  phony  calm 
before  the  storm. 

Whatever  It  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
at  this  moment  and'  whatever  the  motive, 
it  Is  no  time  for  throwing  our  hats  In  the 
air  and  displaying  a  starry-eyed  eagerness 
to  come  to  a  peaceful  ^settlement  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  Only  one  thing  Is  certain 
about  the  Soviet  leaded.  They  are  Just  as 
determined  as  they  ever  were  to  bring 
about  Soviet  world  domination. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  want  peace  they  Tan 
come  Tight  out  and  say  so  in  so  many  words. 
At  the  same  time,  they  can  back  their  words 
up  with  action.  United  States  fell  into  one 
of  thoee  peace  traps  when  the  Korean  truce 
talks  were  proposed  by  Jacob  Ilallk. 

As  for  the  Moscow  radio  commentator's 
new  line  about  the  conunon  victory  won  in 
World  War  n  by  United  States.  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  useful  purpose 
It  can  serve  is  to  Inform  a  badly  duped  Rus- 
sian people. 

Any  display  of  overeagemess  to  reach  a 
peaceful  accord  with  the  Soviets  must  con- 
vey to  them  the  Impression  that  America 
Is  really  fearful  of  the  buUy.  The  past  record 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  Is  bad.  Tbey  have  been 
faithless,  deceitful,  callous  and  wheedling  by 
turns  as  it  suited  their  purpose. 

TheodcHe  Roosevelt's  advlee  to  bis  eountrF 
to  speak  softy  wblls  earryiag  a  "big  stWC* 
sums  up  what  tbe  pnseait  amsrlcan  atU^ 


tude  sbMtld  be.  If  tbere  is  any  real  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  stop  behaving  like  lunatics,  whatever 
their  motives  may  be,  it  la  Just  as  well  to 
wait  a  while  and  make  certain  that  the 
lunatics  aren't  merely  trying  to  lure  us  with- 
in reach. 

If  the  Soviets  want  something  bad  enough 
tbey  can  spell  it  out  in  official  words.  Mean- 
while, if  the  Moscow  radio  continues  to  set 
tbe  facts  right,  maybe  the  Russian  people 
will  discover  how  they  liave  been  bamboozled 
all  these  years. 


Know  Tow  GoveramcBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  ZLLIIf  OB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap> 
pendix  of  the  Rkcoso  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I  am  today  continuing 
with  the  third  in  the  special  Know  Your 
Government  series  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and 
tbe  Washington  Times-Herald.  This  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Lloyd  Norman  and 
describes  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  article  follows: 

UmTED  Statks  Tseasuxt  a  'Tatbiasch"  or 
1T76    OaiciN — Yoxn    PocKxnooK    Is    lis 

PUIiSB 

(By  Bobert  Toung) 

Washington,  March  2. — Gen.  F.  E.  pinner, 
tbe  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War,  had  a  bad  dream  one  night. 
m  his  dream  he  saw  the  door  of  the  main 
>vault  in  the  Treasury  Department  building 
standing  ajar,  the  stacks  of  currency,  bags 
of  coin,  and  bundles  of  Government  se- 
curities entrusted  to  his  stewardship  avail- 
able for  the  taking. 

Spinner  awakened  and  not  being  a  man  to 
Ignore  a  portent,  hastily  dressed  and  ran  out 
of  his  hoiise.  He  had  covered  about  half  the 
distance  to  the  Treasury,  the  story  goes, 
when  he  met  an  eqxially  agitated  giiard  who 
was  en  route  to  the  Spinner  home  with  word 
that  through  someone's  carelessness,  the 
vault  door  had  been  left  open,  exactly  as  the 
General  had  seen  it  in  his  dream. 
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The  next  day.  Spinner  moved  out  of  bla 
bouse  and  established  living  qtiarters  in  his 
olfice  in  the  Treasury.  Every  night  from 
then  cm  for  the  rest  of  his  term  as  Treasurer, 
the  general  made  a  personal  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, holding  a  candle  aloft  and  trying  the 
handles  at  the  vaiUts  and  street  doors  of  tbe 
big  biaiding. 

Tbe  Treasury  Department  has  come  a  long 
^way  since  thoee  days  of  a  quaint,  bygone 
sra  when  the  Federal  Government  was  a 
relatively  small,  uncomplicated  cH-ganizatlon 
and  a  biireaucraf s  life,  even  with  open  vault 
doors  and  kindred  annoyances,  was  simple. 

The  Treasury,  along  with  the  State  and 
War  Departments,  was  one  of  the  original 
Federal  Departments  created  In  1780  by  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
the  new  Constitution..  Accordingly,  the 
Treasury  Is  a  patriarch  among  the  nine  so- 
ealled  old-line  executive  departments  at  the 
Government  which  exist  today. 

The  origins  of  tbe  Treasury,  however,  go 
back  to  me,  even  before  the  signing  of  the 
Deelaratlon  of  Indepcndeixx  when  the  Con- 
tinental Oongrees  provided  for  a  five-man 
TtsasBry 
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OKS  HTTNOMtD  TH«N.  «10HTT-S«TSW  THOtJSAHO 
MOW 

Wben  the  Treaaiiry  was  made  a  depart- 
ment In  1789,  there  were  about  100  em- 
ployees to  run  an  establishment  chau-ged  with 
handling  the  financial  affairs  of  a  Oovem- 
ment  spending  less  than  $6  million  a  year 
and  collecting  revenues  of  about  the  same 
amount.  The  national  debt  was  then  $83 
million,  or  $16.87  per  capita. 

Today,  the  Treasury  Department  has  87.000 
employees— 54.000  of  them  In  the  tax  col- 
lecting bureau  of  Internal  Revenue — ^to  deal 
with  Federal  expenditures  estimated  at  $74.5 
billion  in  the  current  1953  fiscal  year  and 
revenues  of  $68.7  bUllon. 

The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  U  expected  to  be  Just  under  $264 
billion,  or  $1,639  per  capita.  Interest  on 
this  mountalnoiis  debt  will  cost  American 
taxpayers  $6.5  billion  In  fiscal  1953 — an 
amount  equal  to  what  it  cost  to  run  the 
entire  Federal  Oovemment  annually  in  the 
early  days  of  the  then  free-spending  Roose- 
velt New  DeaL 

BIGOIST  GOVZXMMXNT  OFBtATIOIV 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  principally  through  its 
chief  xmit  and  tax  collecting  arm,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau,  touches  more  Ameri- 
cans more  directly  than  any  of  the  other 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  contact  Is  definitely  tangi- 
ble and  frequently  unpleasant  because  It  is 
made  dally  with  millions  of  citizens  through 
their  pocketbooks  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The 
Treasviry  considers  the  collection  of  taxes 
and  other  forms  of  revenue  the  biggest  single 
Government  operation. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  income  tax 
la  not  a  modem  device  evolved  by  an  ever- 
expanding  Government  with  a  seemingly  in- 
satiable appetite  for  operating  reveniie  to 
squeeze  the  last  dollar  from  a  harassed  cit- 
izenry. Congress  levied  the  first  Income  tax 
•arly  In  the  Civil  War. 

In  1863  Congress  also  established  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  first  Revenvie 
Commissioner  was  given  a  small  office  In  the 
main  Treasury  Building  (today  the  Revenue 
Bureau  occupies  Its  own  large  building  and 
has  a  nationwide  field  organization)  and  was 
•■signed  three  clerks — his  entire  staff. 

TAX  HBJD  UHC0N8T1TUT10WAL 

In  the  first  6  months  of  its  existence,  the 
Commissioner's  office  collected  the  then 
princely  sum  of  $37  million.  In  fiscal  1953 
the  Revenue  Commissioner  expects  to  collect 
$34.5  billion  in  direct  taxes  on  individuals 
alone. 

The  Civil  War  Income  tax  subsequently  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  this  form  of  taxation  was  not 
relmposed  until  after  enactment  of  the  16th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  1913. 

In  the  40  years  since  then  the  Income  tax 
on  individuals  has  become  Increasingly  the 
Federal  Government's  principal  source  of 
revenue.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Gov- 
ernment will  collect  an  estimated  $33.5  bil- 
lion In  personal  Income  taxes — nearly  10  bil- 
lions more  than  will  be  collected  from  cor- 
poration income  and  excess-profits  taxes. 

Income-tax  rates  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations are  now  the  highest  In  American 
history  as  the  result  of  increases  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  In  1950  and  top 
the  peak  rates  of  World  War  n.  In  addition, 
more  Americans  are  pa3rlng  income  taxes 
than  ever  before.  An  estimated  57  million 
Individual  tax  returns — pl\is  another  33  mil- 
lion corxxsratlon,  partnership,  and  Informa- 
tion returns — will  be  filed  this  year,  which 
explains  why  the  Revenue  Bureau  has  ex- 
panded from  a  4-man  office  vising  dip  pens 
Into  a  nationwide  army  of  64.000  lasing  the 
latest  In  electronic  computers. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  proud  of  its 
venerable  age  and  its  operations  extending 
back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Republic. 
UMlke  many  of   the  more  recent  Federal 


agencies  whlck  are  cited  as  prime  examples 
of  swollen  bureaucracy  run  rampant,  the 
Treasxiry  is  not  particularly  touchy  when 
It  comes  to  the  matter  of  Its  steady  growth 
over  the  years  and  lU  present  87.000  em- 
ployees. 

Treastiry  (^Dcials  say  their  Department  has 
merely  grown  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  add  that  most  of  the  Treas- 
ury's growth  In  thU  centtiry  has  been  the 
result  of  the  expansion  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bvireau.  The  Treasury  had  61.000  em- 
ployees m  1933  at  the  start  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  Treas\»ry  believes  that  Its  thoxisanda 
of  employees  and  the  $666  million  It  will  cost 
to  run  the  Department  this  fiscal  year  are 
not  excessive  In  view  of  the  vital  role  the 
Treasury  plays  In  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  money  needed  to  operate  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  matter  of  employees, 
the  Treasury  ranks  third  among  the  nine 
"ole  line"  departments,  being  topped  con- 
siderably by  the  Defense  Department's  1,- 
330.000  civilian  employees  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice's 525.000.  By  way  of  further  comparison, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  which  does 
not  have  department  rank,  has  176,000  on 
Its  payroll. 

COUNTS  TO   LAST  CaAIN  OF  0OU> 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  akin  to  a 
colossal  bank  and.  like  most  banks,  main- 
tains a  meticulous  accuracy  in  its  accounts 
Involving  what  might  be  called  in  a  literary 
sense  uncounted  billions  of  public  funds,  ex- 
cept that  these  funds  are  constantly  being 
counted  and  verified  down  to  the  last  penny 
and  to  the  last  ounce  of  gold  in  the  vast 
hoard  burled  In  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Once  In  a  while,  some  clerk  will  punch 
the  wrong  button  on  a  check-writing  machine 
or  the  machine  will  slip  a  cog  and  an 
amazed  Federal  worker  receives  a  pay  check 
for  $1  million  Instead  of  $100,  but  such  mis- 
takes dont  happen  often. 

The  Treasxiry  occupies  the  oldest  building 
of  all  the  Federal  departments — a  massive 
5-story  pillared  Greek  revival  structure 
taking  up  a  double  city  block  In  downtown 
Washington  immediately  east  of  the  White 
House.  This  granite  pile  was  first  occupied 
in  1839  and  the  last  addition  was  completed 
In  1869. 

BtnunD  BT  BxrnsH  xm  isi4 

When  the  Treasury  was  moved  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington  in  1800,  it  was  housed 
in  a  small  wooden  building  until  the  British 
btimed  the  structure  to  the  groiind  with 
most  of  its  documents  and  records  In  1814. 

Another  Treasury  headquarters  was  built, 
but  this,  too,  was  destroyed  by  ure  In  18S3. 
Three  years  later.  Congress  authorized  a  new 
fireproof  building  for  which  it  appn^rlated 
$100,000. 

According  to  a  well  authenticated  story. 
President  Andrew  Jackson  became  Increas- 
ingly irked  over  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
conunlttee  planning  the  new  Treasury  build- 
ing. One  morning  In  1836,  the  Irascible  Old 
Hickory  strode  from  the  White  House,  looked 
over  the  proposed  building  site  and  firmly 
drove  his  cane  Into  the  ground  near  the 
northeast  corner. 

"Right  here  is  where  I  want  the  comer- 
stone,"  he  declared. 

President  Jackson  got  the  ball  rolling,  but 
his  arbitrary  selection  of  the  cornerstone 
location  had  an  unforttmate  resxilt.  The 
building  committee  Intended  the  Treasury 
structure  to  be  placed  so  that  It  would  not 
obstruct  the  view  along  the  mile  and  a  half 
ot  the  District  of  Columbia's  principal 
thoroughfare,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

When  the  building  was  completed  and 
later  additions  built,  its  south  end  Jutted 
out  so  far  it  cut  off  the  White  House  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  broad  avenue, 
then  as  now,  ends  at  the  Treasxu7  and  re- 
svunes  two  blocks  farther  north,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  visitors  to  the  capltaL 


CRoscN  CTvn.  waB*s  LAST  BAanov 

The  Treasury  Building,  because  of  its  thtc|c  ^ 
stone  walls  and  heavily  barred  windows,  was 
chosen  during  the  Civil  War  as  the  defense 
bastion  where  the  Federal  Government  wotild 
make  lU  last  stand  In  the  event  the  Con- 
federate army  Invaded  the  Capital. 

The  building  also  was  used  as  an  oflloe  and 
living  quarters  for  8  weeks  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  while  he  waited  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  recover  from  the  shock  and  move 
from  the  White  House. 

The  Treasury  was  the  scene  of  a  sensa- 
tional murder  during  the  Civil  War.  A 
clerk  was  shot  outside  his  ofllce  by  the 
woman  he  had  done  wrong  by  promialng 
her  marriage,  then  wedding  someone  else. 
The  Jilted  ^oman.  who  had  Journeyed  all  the 
way  from  Bloomlngton,  111.,  with  a  revolver 
In  her  handbag  when  she  learned  of  her 
fiance's  disaffection,  was  acquitted. 

If  It  were  so  minded,  the  Treasury  also 
could  claim  for  lU  buUdlng  the  questionable 
distinction  of  being  the  dingiest  of  all  the 
structures  in  Waahington  housing  Federal 
departments.  The  Treasury  Building's  age 
has  brought  with  it  a  heavy  coating  of  grime 
and  the  droppings  of  thousands  ot  the  Capi- 
tal's famed  and  untidy  starlings  which  have 
chosen  the  east  side  of  the  building  as  their 
favorite  roosting  place. 

nrrr-nvE  nxAStniT  BwaarutaB 

The  imposing  south,  or  main  entrance  to 
the  buUdlng — with  Its  lofty  portico  and  col- 
iimns  hzkX  a  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, first  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry — la 
rarely  used.  Employees  and  visitors  enter 
the  building  from  the  east  and  north  sides. 

The  Department  is  headed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  at  a  salary  of  $23,500  a  year. 
The  Treasury  Secretary  Is  fifth  In  the  line  of 
Presidential  succession  behind  the  Vice 
President.  Speaker  of  the  House.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  State 
Secretary. 

Hamilton  has  had  M  succceson  la  oflloe 
since  the  Treasury  was  established  in  1780. 
The  present  Secretary  is  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey. Cleveland  industrialist.  Although  no 
Treasury  Secretary  has  been  elected  Pree- 
Ident.  three — Roger  B.  Taney.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  and  Fred  if.  Vinson — have  become 
Chief  Jiistices  of  the  United  States. 

The  Treasurer  ot  the  United  Statee — the 
office  held  by  the  conscientious  and  appre- 
hensive General  Spinner — is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  TreastuT  Secnetary.  The 
Secretary  heads  the  Department.  The  Treaa- 
xirer  and  his  office  essentially  constitute  A 
h^nUng  facility  for  the  Government. 

ROW   TRSn   UUTIBB   DIVTBI 

The  Treasurer  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  accounting 
of  public  funds;  issvie  and  redemption  of 
paper  cvurency  and  coin;  Issue  and  payment 
of  Government  checks;  custody  of  currency 
and  Government  securities  and  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  on  the  public  debt. 

The  signatures  of  the  Treasxiry  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  appear  on  paper 
currency.  A  woman,  Mrs.  Georgia  Neese 
Clark,  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  In  the 
Truman  administration  and  another  woman. 
Mrs.  Ivy  B.  Priest,  was  i^pointed  Treasurer 
by  President  Elsenhower. 

The  distaff  side  is  further  repreeented  In 
the  Treasury  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Roes,  who 
has  been  director  of  the  mint  since  1933.  and 
was  the  first  woman  to  hold  that  ofllce. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  are  varied, 
in  some  Instances  disparate  at  first  glance, 
but  its  ofllces,  bureaus,  and  divlsicHis  are 
directly  related  to  the  Treasury's  Job  of  run- 
ning the  financial  affairs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  Job  which  when  reduced  to  baslo 
terms  comprises  collecting  taxes  and  other 
revenues;  disbursing  these  funds  to  keep  the 
Government  operating;    borrowing    money 
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from  the  public  when  revenues  are  insufll- 
clent;  managing  this  debt  and  periodically 
refinancing  it,  and  finally,  making  certain 
that  the  Government  obtains  all  the  taxes, 
customs,  and  other  forms  of  revenue  due  it. 

To  theee  ends,  the  Treasiu^  Department 
embraces  besides  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau and  the  Office  of  Treasurer,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Customs.  Narcotics.  Mint,  and 
Engraving  and  Printing  Bureaus,  the  Secret 
Service,  a  Saving  Bonds  Division,  an  Ofllce 
of  Controller  of  the  Currency  to  supervise 
national  banks,  public  debt  and  accounts  bu- 
reaus, and  an  Ofllce  of  International  Finance. 

The  Treasviry,  of  course,  mints  the  Nation's 
coins  and  prints  its  paper  money.  In  the 
1952  fiscal  year,  the  three  mints  In  Philadel- 
phia. Denver,  and  San  Francisco  tvu-ned  out 
1.660.000.000  coins  with  a  face  value  at  nearly 
$92  ^  million.  The  mint  bureau  also  has 
charge  of  the  United  States  gold  reserve  of 
$23.3  billion,  rovighly  half  of  which  is  en- 
tombed in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  Fort 
Knox. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
produced  2,366,000,000  pieces  of  paper  cur- 
rency In  the  last  fiscal  year,  with  a  face 
value  of  more  than  $11  billion.  The  hvige 
engraving  and  printing  plant  in  Washington 
also  prints  postage  stamps,  defense  bonds, 
and  other  Gpvemment  securities. 

BOMB  PBIMTBD  THZIS  OWH  MOIfXT 

Today's  elaborate  safeguards  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  easy  going  days  of  the  last  century 
when  money  was  printed  In  the  basement  of 
the  Treasury  Building.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  dishonest  employees  to 
casually  run  a  few  bills  off  the  presees  now 
and  then  for  their  own  use. 

The  Treasxiry  protects  its  cxirrency  and  coin 
from  cotmterfeltlng  and  alteration  with  the 
Secret  Service,  which  also  has  been  assigned 
the  Job  of  guarding  the  President  since  the 
assassination  of  President  McKlnley  In  1901. 
In  recent  years,  the  Secret  Service  has 
been  given  the  added  responslbUltles  of 
guarding  the  President-elect,  the  Immediate 
famUy  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Secret  Service  also  has  Jurisdic- 
tion In  cases  involving  the  forging  and 
fraudulent  negotiation  of  Government  checks 
and  defense  bonds. 

The  Secret  Sendee,  however,  is  not  the 
only  Treasury  branch  which  Imparts  glamor 
to  a  Oovemment  department  which  In  the 
main  Is  occupied  with  the  prosaic  business 
of  finance.  The  narcotics  and  customs  bu- 
reaus have  written  many  a  thrilling  page  of 
adventure  in  their  fight  against  Ulegal  sale 
and  xise  of  narcotics  and  smuggling  to  evade 
cvistoms  duties. 

vnrt  nwMEsa  or  ax.  capomx 
The  Intelligence  unit  of  the  Internal  reve- 
nue bureau — the  famed  "T"  men — enforces 
the  tax  laws  and  runs  down  evasions  and 
frauds.  The  Intelligence  unit  was  the 
nemesis  of  Al  Capons  and  has  put  behind 
bars  a  rogues  gallery  array  of  other  crooks, 
racketeers,  and  corrupt  politicians  who  made 
the  mistake  of  holding  out  on  their  income- 
tax  returns. 

Under  an  act  of  19 1£.  the  Coast  Guard  is  a 
branch  of  the  military  service  which  is  a 
unit  of  the  Treasury  In  peacetime  and  a 
combat  arm  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  or 
whenever  the  President  so  orders. 

The  oldest  United  States  naval  service,  the 
Coast  Guard  datea  back  to  1790.  when  Presi- 
dent Washington  approved  legislation  to 
organise  a  revenue  marine  of  10  cutters  to 
enforce  Impmt  laws.  Reecue  functions  for 
ships  in  distress  were  added  a  short  time 
later. 

The  Revenue  Marine  became  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  in  1804  and  the  Service  imder- 
took  Iceberg  patrol  operations  after  the 
Titanic  disaster  of  1912.  The  present  name 
of  United  States  Coast  Guard  was  adopted 
In  1916  with  the  merger  of  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  and  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
which  had  maintained  coastal  stations  since 


1874.  The  lighthouse  Service  was  merged  in 
1939.  Aviation,  which  now  includee  hell- 
copters,  was  added  to  the  Coast  Guard  In  the 
1930'8  and  1930's  to  expand  antlsmuggling 
and  sea-rescue  operations. 


CUb  Keuiy't  Iri$h  ABtic$  IntrifiM  CU- 
iM$c  Waiter  at  Sioffapore  Hat  on  St 
Patrick'$  Day  m  Jer$e7  City,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  MCW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ca6d 
Mille  Pailthe.  Tis  St.  Paddy's  Day. 

There  is  much  noise.  Me  thinks  I 
hear  Clan  Kenny's  quartet.  They  all 
wear  green:  Bemle  Berry,  Francis  X. 
Fahy.  Deputy  Mayor  William  J.  Flana- 
gan, and  Stanley  C.  F.  Lin. 

MacTavish  could  not  have  done  it  bet- 
ter. Frankie  Esposito  leads  McNamara's 
band. 

Surely,  'tis  a  gathering  of  the  Kenny 
clan.  Their  tunes  waft  Washington- 
ward,  tickle  the  ears  of  Dame  Freedom 
atop  Capitol's  dome.  By  gosh,  she's 
doin*  a  jig.    Tis  St.  Paddy's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  listed  below,  from  tomor- 
row's issue  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  is 
printed  the  unforgettable  story  of  this 
Singapore  Hut.  St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
bration in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1953: 

laisa  Airncs  Iifrucnx  Chutcsb  Waxrb 

St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations  were  the  rule 
throughout  Hudson  County  yesterday  and 
probably  the  most  Impressed  by  the  festivi- 
ties was  Kim  Wong,  a  waiter  at  the  Singapore 
Hut,  Jersey  City.  Immediately  after  a  party 
there,  he  dashed  off  a  letter  to  his  father 
telling  of  the  wonders  of  it  all.  Here  Is  an 
English  translation  of  the  letter: 

"HoNOSABUt  Fatkxb:  Again  I  write  to  tell 
you  of  events  that  are  taking  place  In  this 
great  land  at  America,  where  I  am  proud  to 
be  working  as  a  waiter  on  tables  In  the  res- 
taurant. Singapore  Hut.  in  Jersey  City; 

"Astotmdlng  things  happen  In  this  country 
and  today  I  was  busy  In  my  work  assisting 
men  called  Irish  In  celebrating  an  ancient 
tradition  called  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

•'The  tasty  dishes  such  as  egg  foo  young 
and  yat  kar  meln  were  erased  from  the  menu 
this  day  because  all  the  celebrants  would 
feast  upon  was  a  dish  they  laughingly  re- 
ferred to  as  Irish  tvurkey." 

rr  wnrr  wast 

*^t  was  not  from  a  fowl  this  dish  was  made, 
however.  It  Is  put  together  out  of  corned 
beef  and  cabbage  and  boiled  potatoes.  Quite 
tasty  It  must  have  been  because  It  did  not 
take  long  for  this  food  to  disappear  from 
the  plates. 

••These  Irish,  they  were  hxmgry  men. 

••They  wtn-k  as  politicians,  many  of  them 
In  the  city  hall,  which  Is  close  by  the  Singa- 
pore Hut.  (I  do  not  know  whether  this  la 
what  makes  them  hungry.) 

•There  was  much  noUe  most  of  the  time 
by  Irishers  who  felt  it  was  necessary  to  shout 
chants  about  taking  a  girt  named  E^athleen 
home  and  keeping  the  English  people  out  oC 
a  place  named  Oalway  Bay. 


Berry,  a  Deputy  Mayor  Flanagan  and  a 
Sheriff  Kelly.  I  obeerve  that  perhaps  they 
did  not  have  to  shout  chants  because  they 
have  already  reached  a  position  of  great 
esteem. 

"One  called  Fahy  was  engaged  In  directing 
a  procession  of  chanters  to  the  electric  voice 
ami^lfier  while  another  Irish  called  Kllleen 
made  certain  no  one  took  the  chanter's  seat 
while  he  was  reciting  about  wild  Irish  roses 
or  a  River  Shannon. 

•'In  my  quest  tat  Information  concerning 
the  people  who  Inhabit  this  country.  In  be- 
tween serving  the  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
(dUBcult  to  handle  with  the  chopsticks),  I 
wrote  down  names  of  many  of  the  Irlsh.'^ 

NAPKIN  Boem 

•These  names  are  upon  my  napkin  as  hav- 
ing been  present: 

••McGovem.  Finn.  McDonough.  Menig^an. 
Byrnes,  Shea,  Barry,  Walsh,  Grogan,  Qulnn, 
McGowan,  McOvirk,  Manning,  Whalen,  O'Sul- 
llvan,  O'Keefe,  Murray,  Doyle,  Deegan,  RelUy. 

"None  of  these  Irish  showed  much  Imagi- 
nation In  their  dress.  I  oberved.  because  all 
wore  the  same  color  ties — green. 

"It  was  an  easy  matter  at  first  to  deter- 
mine who  were  guests  of  these  Irish  because 
some  of  the  did  not  wear  green  ties  and  thes« 
were  called  Soriero.  Vuocolo.  Venutolo, 
D'Ella,  Barrone,  but  then  some  called  Bevac- 
qiia  and  BonelU  were  garbed  in  green  and  I 
became  confused. 

•'Upon  one  matter  were  they  all  identifi- 
able, however,  and  this  concerned  their  mem- 
bership in  the  Clan  Kenny  which  led  to  their 
gathering  together  In  order  to  eat  of  the 
corned  beef  and  shout  chants  and  Ignore 
the  tasty  Egg  Foo  Yong  normally  served  at 
my  place  of  work." 

PaOUD  OF  GEEDf 

*1n  all.  It  was  an  Interesting  day,  this  an- 
cestrsd  celebration  of  St.  Patrick  by  the  Irish, 
and  I  was  proud  to  wear  the  necktie  greea 
In  honor  of  the  occasion. 

•*Tour  devoted  son  who  waits  upon 

the  tables  In  the  Singapore  Hut. 

••Knc  WONO." 

And,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
thanks  go  out  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Right  Honorable  Ambassador  from  Ire- 
land, for  his  gift  packet  of  guaranteed 
genuine,  Irish  grown  Shamrocks.  'TIS 
Indeed  a  great  day  for  the  Irish. 


BOMS  Wna  QUXR 

"Some  quiet  Irish  persons  were  preeent 
and  I  noted  they  were  high  officials  In  Che 
government  here,  such  as  a  Commleeioner 


Reward  for  Faihra— Ddle's  Bind  Spot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTA'IIVES 

Monday.  March  16, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  critical 
of  my  own  party.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  however,  is  intended  to  be  con- 
structive. I  beUeve  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
call  attention  to  errors  in  Judgment  on 
poUcies  that  vitally  affect  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  connection,  I  will 
Insert  In  the  Rkx»d  an  article  by  a  noted 
journalist.  Edigar  Ansel  Mowrer.  who 
points  out  the  inconsistency  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles  in  the  cases  of  John  Carter 
Vincent  and  "Chip"  Bohlen.  Just  how 
we  can  achieve  a  change  in  foreign  policy 
by  appointing  the  same  New  Dealers  to 
Important  posts  abroad  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. This  is  obviously  the  Dulles 
blind  spot. 


*■ 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  Interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Mowrer.  dated  March  11.  1953.  and 
released  by  General  Features  Corp..  fol- 
lows: 

Om  Wou«  AyruBS 

(B7  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
vmcmT  •'KrrnmeKHT,"  bohlxn  pioMomoif 

BKDf    IKCONSltfl  U<  1' 

Secretary  Dulles'  "honorable  reUrement" 
of  United  States  diplomat  Jolin  Carter 
Vincent  saves  the  latter  from  any  fiirther 
persecution.  But  it  reveals  the  administra- 
tion In  a  strange  Inconsistency. 

Mr.  Dulles  acknowledges  something  which 
1  have  always  believed,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Vincent  Is  an  honorable  gentleman  who 
•cted  according  to  liis  view  of  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  concludes  that 
Mr.  Vincent  has  shown  too  little  political 
Judgment  to  be  kept  further  in  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service.  In  other  words,  that 
In  handling  China  during  and  after  World 
"War  H,  Mr.  Vincent  went  dangeroiisly 
wrong. 

Urged  cooperation 

Here  too  1  subscribe  to  the  Secretary's 
▼lew.  In  the  critical  year  1946.  when  Mr. 
Vincent  was  advocating  the  policy  of  com- 
piling Chlneee  Nationalists  to  cooperate 
with,  rather  than  fighting  against,  Chinese 
Commxinists,  I  frequently  argued  with  him 
against  this  p<dlcy.  only  to  be  told  by  him 
that  I  knew  far  less  about  China  than  he  did. 

Since  this  was  a  fact.  I  could  only  retort 
that  I  certainly  knew  far  more  about  the 
V.  S.  8.  R.  and  that  the  KrenJin,  not  the 
Chinese  Commxinlsts,  would  come  out  cm  top. 

This  prediction  unhappily  turned  out  to  be 
true.  China  was  lost  without  a  proper  United 
States  effort  to  save  It. 

Now  Mr.  Vincent  is  being  punished  by 
Secretary  Dulles  for  having  been  wrong — 
punished  less  harshly  than  the  McCarran- 
McCarthy  team  would  like,  but  pxmlshed  Jxist 
the  same. 

Judffment  crucial  test 

Perhaps  he  deserves  it.  When  a  sea  cap- 
tain loses  his  ship,  or  a  locomotive  engineer 
gets  into  a  couple  of  wrecks,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  get  further  work.  One  may  argue — and 
Z  have  argued — ^that  the  chief  quality  of  a 
diplomat  is  good  judgment.  The  only  test 
cxf  g^ood  Judgment  is  predictability — the 
ability  to  see  in  advance  what  a  given  coiuse 
of  action  will  lead  to. 

Mr.  Vincent  and  his  friends  clearly  did  not 
lee  that  preventing  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
txaok  cruahiag  the  Chinese  Communista 
would  produce  a  Bed  China  totally  at- 
tached to  the  Kremlin,  to  further  aggres- 
sion in  Asia  and  eventually  to  cause  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  young  Americans  in  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  save  what  remained. 

I  cannot  criticize  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration for  eliminating  Mr.  Vincent.  Never- 
theleas.  I  am  not  satisfied. 

For  if  Mr.  Vincent  was  wrong,  other 
Americans,  some  more  highly  placed  than 
Mr.  Vincent,  were  equally  wrong.  The  decl- 
•lon  on  China  was  not  made  by  Mr.  Vincent 
cx'  even  by  Owen  Lattimore.  Ex-Secretary 
of  State  ^mmy  Byrnes  has  confessed,  both 
on  page  266  of  his  book  ^>eaking  Frankly, 
and  at  hearings,  that  he  made  the  fateful 
China  decision  and  then  gave  It  Into  the 
keeping  of  General  Marshall  If  Vincent 
was  at  faiilt  (I  think  he  was}  then  what 
about  Byrnes  and  Marshall? 

Fatat  lie*  mt  top 

But  the  Byrnes-Marshall  dedsion  that 
probably  lost  China  was  cmly  the  oriental 
phsM  oC  the  basic  Roosevelt-Hopkins  war- 
time policy  o<  trusting  Russia  as  a  peace- 
loving  democracy  and  seeking  to  base  future 
peace  on  cooperation  between  Communists 
and  ncsi-Cooununlsts  not  merely  in  China 
tout  everywhere. 

Here  at  the  top,  not  halfway  down  with 
Vtaoent.  lies  the  real  responsibility  for  the 


present  world  mess.  Those  who  went  along 
with  this  pcrflcy  cannot  escape  their  respon- 
sibility simply  by  parroting  that  the 
U.  a  B.  R.  broke  an  lU  agreemento  with  th« 
United  States. 

It  was  their  bxislness  to  know  that  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  was  the  kind  of  state  that  would 
break  its  agreements  and  therefore  to  take 
all  possible  precautions  against  Russia's  bad 
faith. 

How  then  explain  that  whUe  Mr.  Vincent 
Is  being  allowed  to  retire  for  having  shown 
bad  Judgment,  others  who  vrere  more  wrong 
than  he  are  being  promoted? 

Bohlen  benefits  seen 

One  striking  beneficiary  of  past  errors  Is 
Charles  B.  "Chip"  Bohlen.  Mr.  Bohlen  was 
one  of  a  brilliant  team  of  young  United 
States  diplomats  whom  Ambassador  William 
C.  Bullitt  took  with  him  to  Moscow  in  the 
early  thirties.  There,  serving  under  men 
like  Bullitt,  John  Wiley,  and  Loy  Henderson. 
Mr.  Bohlen  learned  considerable  about  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  including  the  Rusblan  language. 

When  in  1941,  Roosevelt  made  the  mistake 
of  deciding  to  trust  Russia,  these  other  ex- 
perts one  and  all  foxmd  themselves  unable 
to  work  with  him.    Not  so  Mr.  Bohlen. 

Mr.  Bc^len  became  the  Russian  expert  of 
the  new  line.  He  was  official  United  States 
Interpreter  at  the  Moscow,  Teheran.  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  conferences  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  rapid  promotion. 

Has  defended  policy 

Both  In  private  and  in  public.  Mr.  Bohlen 
has  been  the  most  effective  defender  ai  the 
unhappy  Roosevelt-Hopkins  policy  toward 
the  U.  S.  &  B.  Indeed.  Mr.  Bohlen  stlU  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  to 
have  known  in  advance  that  Stalin  could  not 
be  trusted.  One  may  admire  him  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  defends  his  fcvmer 
bosses. 

What  one  cannot  admire  is  an  administra- 
tion that  punishes  one  offlcl&l  who  was  wrcHig. 
John  Carter  Vincent,  for  past  mistakes,  but 
rewards  another  who  was  equally  wrong  and 
far  more  infliientlal,  "Chip"  Bohlen,  by  mak- 
ing him  Ambassador  to  Moecow  at  a  moment 
when  good  Judgment  Is  essential. 

This  Is  neither  Justice  nor  good  sense. 


aiLi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MABSACHTJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBBSNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  favorable  report  on  H.  R.  1,  I 
have  been  hoping  that  the  full  realities 
facing  the  American  people  would  be 
recognized  by  those  who  are  insistent 
upon  House  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  bilL  As  you  know,  there  have 
been  confusing  and  conflicting  reports 
of  developments,  althotigh  President 
Eisenhower  has  consistently  taken  a 
straightforward  and  most  intelligent  po- 
sition in  this  matter. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  have  to  oppose 
the  position  of  a  colleague,  and  particu- 
larly one  taken  by  a  person  who  enjoys 
such  universal  respect  and  affection  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  However,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  itiien  the  rest  of  us  in 
the  House  must  take  a  definite  and  un- 
equivocal position.  For  my  part.  I  shall 
and  do  support,  without  reservation,  the 


sound  and  couracreous  position  taken  by 
3  of  our  colleagues  on  that  commit- 
tee who  are  Republicans  and  1  of  our 
colleagues  who  is  a  Democrat. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Evening 
Star,  there  is  a  thoroughly  sound,  objec- 
tive, and  straightforward  editorial  taking 
definite  issue  with  what  seems  to  be 
criticism  of  the  President  on  this  point. 
I  want  to  make  It  entirely  clear  that 
when  anyone  states  "every  candidate  for 
Federal  ofBce" — in  the  last  election — 
''promised  to  give  the  people,  if  elected, 
a  tax  reduction."  this  most  definitely 
does  not  apply  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
More  specifically,  I  want  to  make  it 
crystal*clear  that  during  the  campaign. 
I  never  heard  of  the  proposal  contained 
in  H.  R.  1  and  most  positively  did  not 
assure  the  people  of  my  district  that  I 
would  support  this  specific  proposaL 

I  know  that  all  of  us  are  opposed  to 
having  the  people  betrayed  by  individ- 
uals or  political  parties,  but  I  must  In- 
sist that  those  of  us  who  are  In  accord 
with  the  eminently  sound  position  of 
the  President,  of  the  Speaker,  and  of 
other  Republican  leaders  in  the  House 
are  not  betraying  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  agree  that 
it  might  be  easier  and  politically  more 
popular  at  this  moment  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  attempt  a  tax  reduction,  but  I 
also  agree  that,  iinder  prevailing  olrctun- 
stances.  this  not  only  could  but  would 
result  in  further  cheapening  of  the  dol- 
lar and  undoubtedly  in  increasing  the 
national  debt  That,  in  my  judgment, 
would  constitute  a  very  real  betraysd  of 
the  people  who  depend  upon  us  in  these 
difficult  times  to  reach  sound  economio 
decisions,  rather  than  to  endorse  lightiy 
decisions  which  might  bring  this  country 
to  the  brink  of  fiscal  disaster. 

The  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  is  as 
foUows: 

BxraATiMO  ths  Psonjt 

In  a  bitter  and  only  thinly  veUed  attack 
on  President  Eisenhower.  Chairman  Bc^  a€ 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
accused  those  who  oppose  his  tax-reduction 
bUl  of  "betraying"  the  people.  According  to 
Mr.  RczD,  "every  candidate  for  Pederal  cAos 
(in  the  last  election)  promised  to  give  ths 
people.  If  elected,  a  tax  reduction."  He  added 
that  he  is  opposed  to  having  the  people  "be- 
trayed" by  individuals  or  political  parties. 

Mr.  Rbsd's  position  seems  to  be  that  this 
shoe  fits  the  President,  and  that  he.  Mr.  Rssd, 
is  going  to  make  him  wear  It.  The  President, 
In  his  turn,  says  he  never  speciflcaUy  prom- 
ised a  tax  reduction.  Certainly  he  did  not 
promise  tax  reduction  In  the  amount  and  at 
the  Ume  called  for  by  Mr.  Rkxd's  bUl. 

It  probably  Is  fair  to  say  that  General 
Elsenhower,  as  a  candidate,  unduly  encour- 
aged hope  of  a  tax  reduction  if  he  should  b« 
elected.  Even  if  that  is  true,  however,  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  opposition  to  the  Reed 
bin  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  p>eople  who  elected 
him.  In  fact,  there  Is  ample  reason  to  beUevs 
that  the  exaot  opposite  is  true. 

Everyone  would  like  to  have  a  reduction 
in  taxes.  But,  as  ths  President  has  repeat- 
edly pointed  out.  a  tax  reduction  would  mean 
a  reduction  in  revenues.  And  as  long  as 
governmental  expenses  are  greater  than  gov. 
emmental  revenues,  the  purchasing  valne  of 
the  dollar  goes  down  and  down. 

It  might  be  easier  and  poUtlcally  mors 
popular,  at  least  in  the  short  run.  for  ths 
President  to  advocate  a  tax  reduction.  But  if 
that  were  done  imder  prevailing  circum- 
stances. It  would  mean  a  further  ^eapenlng 
at  the  dollar.  And  that  would  be  ths  rsal 
betrayal  of  the  peopls. 


Die  Ree4's  Home  Towe  Paper  Sipportt 
HiEi  Loyally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Observer,  which  is  a  newspai)er  pub- 
lished in  Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  in  an  editorial 
of  recent  date,  supports  its  fellow  towns- 
man most  loyally. 

Congressman  Rkkd  has  been  a  long- 
time resident  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Dunkirk  paper  apparently  has 
great  respect  for  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  RxKD.  This  editor's  opinion  of 
his  fellow  townsman  is  shared  by  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
political  alliance. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  K**r  a  Pbomxss 


Dan  Rkwd,  of  Dunkirk.  Is  a  man  of  stem 
determination,  once  he  believes  In  some- 
thing. Whether  he  succeeds  in  pushing  his 
pet  tax-cirtting  bill  through  to  a  House  vote 
by  AprU  IS  or  not,  his  opponents  will  under- 
stand more  fully  what  It  means  to  tangle 
With  this  ail-American  fighter. 

Colximnlsts  all  over  the  country  have  writ- 
tsn  yards  on  the  man  who  once  piloted  Cor- 
nell football  teams  to  prominence.  Com- 
mentators on  radio  and  television  have  ex- 
pounded on  the  virtures  of  Dunkirk's  Dan  to 
an  aggregate  time  that  amounts  to  hours. 
Many  do  not  agree  with  bis  views  on  slash- 
ing the  tax  before  the  Nation's  budget  is 
balanced.  But  not  one  has  left  out  the 
praiseworthy  sidelight  "but  Dam  Rbbd's  word 
Is  hU  bond." 

Mr.  RccD  believes  governmental  expenses 
can  be  so  drastically  and  quickly  slashed  that 
the  savings  can  be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayer 
ahead  of  time  and  the  budget  balanced  when 
these  savings  show  themselves  on  the  ledger. 
He  says  It  Is  simply  a  case  ot  grade  school 
arithmetic. 

Mr.  RjBBD  feels,  and  he  has  said  so  over  and 
ovtr  again  to  his  Republican  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  that  a  promise  made 
to  constituents '  should  be  kept.  He  has 
pointed  to  most  of  the  Congressmen  in  the 
House  and  told  them  that  each,  during  some 
part  of  political  campaigns  at  home,  has 
promised  voters  to  do  everything  possible  to 
cut  taxes. 

"Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  carry 
out  these  promises,"  he  says.  "I  for  one 
have  told  my  constituents  I  would  do  all  I 
possibly  can  to  reduce  these  terrific  and 
growing  bvu-dens  and  I  am  to  do  as  I  told 
them  I  would.  I  am  an  American  first  and 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to  ftromote  any- 
thing that  would  even  hint  of  jeopardizing 
the  financial  structure,  or  what's  left  of  it. 
of  this  Nation.  But  I  firmly  believe  we  can 
cut  these  fantastic  expenses,  slash  the  taxes 
and  balance  the  budget.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved thus.  I  have  told  my  people  at  home 
so.  and  now  I  aim  to  do  all  I  can  to  live  up 
to  the  promise  I  miule  them." 

Stymied  at  the  moment  by  his  bill  being 
pigeonholed  through  a  strategic  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Rexd 
has  bluntly  told  OOP  leaders  he  is  far  from 
stalled.  He  will  reluctantly  exercise  his  au- 
thority as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  rules 
group  and  call  up  his  bUl  for  consideration 
on  the  Hovise  fioor. 

Today  OOP  leaders  feel  Mr.  Rbed  holds  the 
whip  hand  and  are  wondering  what  the  other 


Congressmen  will  do  when  a  tax-cutting  bill 
Is  put  up  to  them. 

After  all.  they  reason,  most  would  hats  to 
go  home  with  1954  facing  them  and  attempt 
to  explain  why  they  voted  against  a  blU  they 
once  said  on  campaign  platforms  they  were 
solidly  for. 

Mad..  W. 


If  tbc  Pott  Ofice  To  Be  Rob  for  Serrice 
or  Profit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  XZNKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Postal  Record 
written  by  Mr.  WiUiam  C.  Doherty. 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers. 

Mr.  Doherty  heads  a  great  union  of 
loyal,  devoted  public  servants;  and  the 
proud  record  of  faithful  service  its  mem- 
bers have  rendered  through  the  years 
stands  unequaled. 

His  analysis  of  Senate  Resolution  49 
touches  the  very  heart  of  the  decision 
we  must  make  in  the  Congress  regarding 
the  true  function  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Is  it  to  serve  the  people  or  to 
make  money  and  profit  for  the  Govern- 
ment? 

I  hope  the  Members  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  Mr.  Doherty's  views  in 
this  matter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sbvick  OB  Paorrrt 

The  postal  establishment  as  a  constitu- 
tionally authorised  agency  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice. To  the  extent  provided  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  postal  service  is  a  natural  and 
constitutional  monopoly.  Our  forefathers 
recognized  this  essential  fact  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  later  lavrs  emphasized  it. 

President  Monroe  In  a  message  to  Congress 
in  1822  clearly  indicated  that  service,  not 
profit,  was  the  prime  mission  of  the  postal 
sjrstem.  He  said :  "Poet  offices  were  made  for 
the  country  and  not  the  country  for  them." 

There  has  never  been  a  serious  proposal 
to  discontinue  the  system  or  relinquish  It  to 
private  enterprise.  As  a  matter  of  record,  we 
have  been  able  to  find  but  one  Instance  of 
Congress  asking  a  committee  to  "inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  Poet  Office 
Department."  The  conxmittee  answer  was 
emphatically  in  the  negative. 

There  are  those  who  accept  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  a  function  of  government. 
Just  as  the  Army  and  Navy  and  even  Con- 
gress Itself,  nevertheless  these  same  people 
seem  to  insist  every  time  appropriations  are 
heard  in  the  Congress  that  the  Poet  Office 
Department  should  operate  as  a  business 
institution;  that  it  shoxild  realize  a  profit  on 
its  operations.  We  disagree  in  every  respect 
with  those  who  insist  that  the  postal  service 
vras  created  to  make  a  profit.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  it  was  created  to  provide  a 
commimicatlons  channel  which  would  tie 
aU  of  America  together.  Not  even  the  most 
cost-conscious  critic  will  deny  that  our  sys- 
tem has  accomplished  that  mission.  Mcve- 
over.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
Institutions  of  our  people. 


We  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  reaffirm 
the  historical  mission  of  the  postal  service. 
In  fact,  the  time  for  that  reaffirmation  is  long 
overdue.  With  the  invention  of  deficit 
spending  In  Government  everyone  seems  to 
be  acutely  conscious  of  the  so-called  postal 
deficit.  Yet  they  faU  to  place  equal  empha- 
sis on  the  service  the  poetal  establishment  is 
providing  for  every  taxpayer  in  this  country. 
Senator  Fsank  Cabi^son.  of  Kansas,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  has  taken  what  we  believe  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  redefine  the 
mission  of  the  postal  establishment  and  put 
its  functions  in  proper  focus.  Together  with 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Caklson  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  49  on  January  22.  The  resolu- 
tlon  provides  for  an  investigation  of  the 
methods  presently  used  to  determine  rates; 
the  proper  apportionment  of  expenditures 
and  revenue  against  the  several  classes  of 
mail;  the  cost  of  handling,  transporting  and 
distributing  mail  and.  in  general,  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  accounting  methods 
now  used  by  the  Department. 

The  proposed  study  vrill  also  look  into  the 
cost  of  free  postal  service,  subsidies,  and 
poetal  expenditures  for  service  performed  for 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. An  inquiry  will  also  be  made  to  de- 
termine what  expenditures  are  Justified  and 
should  be  defined  as  such  for  the  benefit  of 
o\u-  national  welfare  as  opposed  to  a  busi- 
ness function  in  the  accepted  sense.  To  sum 
up.  the  resolution  would  give  the  committee 
authority  to  investigate  and  inquire  Into  all 
matter  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the 
postal  system.  Section  2  (b)  of  the  resolu- 
tion contemplates  a  citizens'  advisory  panel 
to  assist  the  committee. 

The  language  of  the  Carlson -Johnston 
resolution  Is  broad  enough  to  provide  both 
the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  say.  once  and  for  all,  whether  the 
postal  service  is  "for  the  coxmtry"  or  If  it 
is  in  business  to  make  money. 

We  heartUy  endorse  Senate  Resolution  49. 
Congress  should  approve  the  measure  and 
authorize  funds  for  the  committee  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lution. 

Poetal  workers  have  a  seccmd  Interest  in 
seeking  a  clear-cut  policy  statement  from 
Congress  on  the  role  of  the  postal  service. 
It  has  been  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  live 
tinder  the  cloud  of  an  alleged  postal  deficit. 
Every  time  legislation  is  brought  before  Con- 
gress to  Improve  employee  welfare  the  so- 
called  postal  deficit  is  brought  out  as  a  meas- 
uring rod.  The  need  or  merit  ot  the  legis- 
lation Is  often  lost  in  the.shuffle.  Employees 
are  told  postal  revenue  will  not  permit 
consideration  of  legislation  benefiting  their 
welfare.  We  insist  there  is  no  relation  be- 
tween salaries  for  employees,  for  example, 
and  the  rates  which  Congress  sets  for  the 
various  classes  of  mail. 

If  Congress,  once  and  for  all.  would  insist 
that  the  post  office  is  a  service  Institution — 
that  It  Is  not  a  business  establishment  to 
make  profit — all  concerned  would  be  better 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  want  to 
blithely  assimie  that  the  solution  to  this 
question  is  to  Increase  rates  every  year,  the 
issue  will  never  be  settled.  Postal  employees 
wUl  continue  to  be  denied  rightful  Improve- 
ments In  their  conditions  of  work  and  wages 
because  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not 
showing  a  profit.  Incidentally,  it  has  not 
shown  a  profit  In  87  of  the  last  100  years. 
Moreover,  *f  the  low  unit  cost  volume  delivery 
is  to  be  retained  In  postal  channels.  It  Is  not 
likely  that  rates  wUl  ever  be  pegged  at  a 
level  to  Improve  that  situation. 

In  a  nutshell.  Congress  must  decide  what 
is  most  desirable  and  necessary  in  a  postal 
S3rstem — service  or  profit.  Senate  Resolution 
49  will  help  Congress  to  arrive  at  that  impor- 
tant decision. 


*^*  j 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 


III 


I 


Mearly  thre^fourtha  of  the  total  Fwleral 
budget  la  devoted  to  natkmal  defense  In 
(me  form  or  another.  SeU-preeervaUon— the 
Instinct  of  euTTlval — Is  costing  the  United 
States  nearty  fa  bUlkm  a  month. 

This  Is  how  the  Department  is  organized 

HON  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH*  for  its  job  of  protecting  the  Nattoo: 
nun. mARUUEJil  ■  C a l  ■  l  i  vhvi^w.         ^^  secretary  of  Defense  Is  the  principal 

assistant  to  the  President  pf  the  United 
States  on  mlUtiiry  matters.  He  runs  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  operate  separately  under  their  own 
Secretaries. 


or 


or  nj'ZMOis 


IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25,  1953      ' 


Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  I  am  continuing  to- 
day with  the  fourth  in  the  special  Know 
Your  Qovemment  series  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
and  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  This 
article  was  written  by  Lloyd  Norman.  It 
describes  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  > 

The  article  follows: 
DsvBirsa  or  Uirran>  Staim  Rahcb  Wosld, 
Bvnf  TO  Szvnr  Sbas — Biogsbt  Kmti«p«jb« 
or  All  Tnss 

Cniis  Is  the  fourth  article  of  a  series  on 
tbe  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  their  growth.) 

(By  Lloyd  Norman) 
Washinctoh.  March  3.— The  United  States 
Is  spending  nearly  $60  billion  this  year  to 
keep  the  Russian  bear  from  o\ir  door. 

That  national  defense  bUl  Includes  the 
cost  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  atomic 
weapons,  military  aid  to  nations  associated 
with  us.  and  other  expienses  of  a  global 
defense  system. 

It  Inclvides  the  cost  or  upkeep  for  S^ 
million  men  In  uniform.  IS  million  civilians, 
89.000  airplanes.  2,600  ships.  2.464  camps, 
barracks,  warehouses,  hospitals,  airports, 
hotels,  garages,  stations,  communications 
facilities,  laboratories,  ordnance  plants,  sea- 
ports, shipyards,  supply  deix>ts,  torpedo  sta- 
tions, training  stations,  and  bases. 


* 


twLMuno 

The  vast  enterprise — the  biggest  In  the 
world,  with  more  than  $149  billion  In 
assets — stretches  across  the  globe  into  60 
countries  on  8  continents,  and  Into  the 
7  seas  b<^^fci"s  up  this  Natl<Hi's  n^  as  a 
world  power. 

It  contrasts  with  the  puny  infant  in  world 
affairs  164  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
was  getting  started.  Then  our  national  de- 
fense cost  little  more  than  $3  million  a  year. 

Oar  first  peacetime  army  after  the  de- 
tnoblllzatlon  of  Washington's  ragged  forces 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  started  with  80 
men  to  guard  military  supplies  In  1784.  Ten 
years  later  the  Army  had  fewer  than  2,600 
aoKtten. 

At  first  there  was  no  fleet.  The  Revolu- 
tionary warships  were  sold  and  the  liiarlnes 
disbanded.  When  the  Federal  Constitution 
went  into  effect  in  1789,  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  created  and  had  charge  of  both  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

It  was  not  until  1794  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment decided  It  needed  warships  to  pro- 
tect our  ocean  commerce  and  authorized  the 
building  of  six  frigates — costing  approxi- 
mately $300,000   each. 

nva  anxiON  *  month 

Nowadays,  the  biggest  of  the  Navy's  war- 
ships, the  60,000- ton  supercarriers.  cost  1,000 
times  what  those  18th  century  frigates  did. 
A  rifle  In  George  Washington's  day  cost  a 
few  dollars.  Today's  Garand  semiautomatic 
rifle  costs  more  than  $90.  A  Patton  tank 
costs  more  than  $250,000.  An  automatic  sky- 
sweeper  antiaircraft  gun  with  all  its  equip- 
ment costs  $380,000.  And  the  biggest  plane 
in  the  wOTld,  the  B-36  super  bomber  costs 
nearly  $4  mlllldn. 


HAS  MUimoxrs  assistantb 
The  Defense  Secretary  has  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, and  Assistant  Secretaries  for  fiscal 
and  budgetary  matters,  manpower,  and  In- 
ternational affairs.  There  are  special  assist- 
ants, also,  for  guided  mlssUes.  military  ttaf- 
flc.  and  other  special  problems. 

The  mUltary  forces  policy  councU  advises 
the  Defense  Secretary  on  broad  policies.  It 
Is  made  up  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  Dep- 
uty Defense  Secretary,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  principal 
miUtary  advisors  to  the  President,  to  the 
National  Secvirlty  Council  (highest  military 
and  foreign -policy  making  group),  and  to 
the  Defense  Secretary.  The  Chiefs  prepare 
military  plans  based  on  foreign  and  other 
poUcles  made  by  the  President,  assign  mili- 
tary responsibilities,  form  unified  commands, 
review  military  requirements  submitted  by 
the  services,  and  write  Joint  poilclca. 

STArr  or  skvisal  humubsu 
The  Joint  Chiefs  comi»ise  a  chairman  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
The  chairman  Is  the  presiding  officer  and 
reports  to  the  Dtfense  Secretary  any  dis- 
agreements. The  Joint  Chiefs  oC  Staff  Is 
served  by  a  joint  staff  of  several  himdred  offi- 
cers headed  by  a  director. 

Other  defense  agencies  are  tbe  (1)  Ifunl- 
tlons  Board,  which  fits  together  military  pro- 
duction and  procurement  needs,  direct  In- 
diastrlal  mobilization,  and  tests  the  feasi- 
bility of  military  requirement  plans;  (2)  Re- 
search and  Development  Board,  which  di- 
rects the  more  than  $1  >4  billion  being  spent 
on  wei^xsns  research  and  other  studies  Into 
matters  as  varied  as  cosmic  rays,  the  Russian 
mind  or  mass  hysteria;  (3)  weapons  system 
evaluation  group  that  makes  scientific  anal- 
yses of  present  and  proposed  weapons;  and 
(4)  military  liaison  conmilttee  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Under  this  defense  superstrxicture  of  pol- 
Icymaklng  and  \inlfylng  agencies  are  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  Army  Is  first 
historically  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  the 
largest  of  the  military  services.  But  the  Air 
Force  Is  rapidly  growing  as  large  as  the  Army 
and  now  spends  more  money  than  the  other 
services. 

DarASTMBrr  cas*TB>  nt  its* 

The  Army  traces  Its  history  back  to  July 
S,  1775,  when  George  Washington  took  com- 
mand of  the  colonial  forces  and  became  In 
effect  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  first 
United  States  Army. 

The  early  War  Department  established  by 
Congress  in  1789  not  only  Included  the  Navy 
and  started  the  construction  of  ships  for  the 
first  United  States  Navy,  but  It  also  had  the 
Job — later  transferred  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment— of  taking  care  of  Indian  affairs 
and  distribution  of  bounty  lands.  Besides 
Improving  navigable  waters,  the  Army  built 
roads  and  coastal  fortifications. 

The  War  of  1812  brought  the  addition  of 
three  staff  departments — quartermaster, 
subsistence,  and  commissary  general  of  pur- 
chases, and  ordnance. 

Other  departments  were  added  until  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1916  worked  out  a 
complete  organization  for  the  Army.  World 
War  I  expanded  the  Army  from  100.000  to  4 


w>nii/w  men  and  World  War  n  mushroomed 
It  from  200.000  regulars  and  about  200.000 
guardsmen  to  more  than  8  mllUon.  Army 
organization  was  changed  to  fit  Its  new  size 
and  etpf^j^^****  functions. 

ABKT  WTBM  IB  WOBLOWISS 

In  1942  the  Army  was  split  Into  Army 
Ground  Forces,  Army  Air  Forces,  and  Army 
Service  Forces.  After  the  war,  the  Army 
went  through  a  major  reorganization  giving 
It  a  general  staff,  a  special  staff,  and  admln> 
Istrative  and  technical  staffs  and  services. 

Today  the  Army  has  the  job  of  conducting 
land  warfare  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  must 
be  ready  to  act  In  civil  disorders  or  disasters, 
to  occupy  fcwelgn  territory,  participate  with 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  In  Joint  operations. 
protect  and  administer  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  haiMlle  river  and  harbor  projects. 

The  Army  Is  divided  geographically  into 
six  Army  areas  In  this  country  and  into 
various  commands  overseas.  Functionally 
the  Army  Is  split  Into  arms  and  servlees. 
The  arms  Include  the  Infantry.  Field  Artil- 
lery, Armored  Cavabry,  and  Knglneera.  Tb* 
services,  which  provide  administrative  and 
technical  support,  include  the  Adjutant 
General.  Provost  Marshal  General.  Chap- 
lain Corps,  Chemical  Corps,  Medical  Oorps. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Ordnance  Corps. 
Transportation  Corps,  and  Signal  Corpa. 

TWSJIiT   nOBTXMO   DXVlalOMS 

The  Army  Chief  at  Staff,  who  advises  the 
Army  Secretary,  heads  the  General  Staff. 
which  comprises  O-l  (personnel).  O-t  (In- 
telllgence).  G-$  (operations),  and  Q-A 
(loglsUcs).  The  Chief  of  the  Army  Field 
Forces  Is  responsible  for  training  the  Army. 

The  flghtlQg  part  of  the  Army  Is  now  made 
up  of  20  divisions,  18  separaU  regiments,  as 
weU  as  combat  teams,  antiaircraft  battalions, 
tank  battalions,  and  field  artillery  battalions. 
Out  of  a  total  Army  at  1>4  mllUon  men. 
about  00  percent  are  combat  units.  And 
about  the  same  ratio  Is  overseas. 

The  smallest  complete  fighting  unit  In  the 
Army  capable  of  sustaining  Itself  tn  com- 
bat for  an  extended  period  Is  the  division. 
There  are  three  types  of  divisions — infantry, 
alrboms.  and  armored.  The  Infantry  and 
airborne  dlvlskxis  each  have  approximately 
17.fi00  men  and  the  armored  18,000. 

LOSES   NAVT  TH   ITM 

Of  the  Army's  30  dlvlslona.  2  are  armored. 
2  airborne,  and  the  rest  Infantry.  Five  of 
the  divisions  are  In  Xurope,  6  In  Korea,  2  in 
Japan,  and  7  In  this  country. 

The  Army  with  ly^  mlUlon  soldiers  and 
538/XX)  civilians  in  all  the  48  SUtes  and  In 
49  countries  qperates  87  military  posts.  S 
proving  grounds,  5  ports.  11  reception  cen- 
ters. 22  replacement  centers,  30  service 
schools,  63  arsenals,  "72  hospitals,  and  75 
depots. 

This  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  the  Anny 
Is  scheduled  to  spend  $I5J  billion  and  nest 
year  $16.2  billion. 

The  Army  lost  Its  control  over  the  Mavy 
In  1798  when  Congress  took  a  rib  out  of  the 
Army  and  created  the  Navy  Department. 
July  11,  the  same  year,  the  Marine  Oorpa 
was  established  within  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  actuaUy  began  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  when  the  Colonies  voted 
$100,000  to  fit  out  4  armed  vessels  In  Octo- 
ber 1775.  A  marine  committee  of  18  Mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress  was  the 
Navy  Department  for  the  time  being.  Ilie 
Marine  Corps  was  established  by  the  Conti- 
nental Oongrees  on  November  10,  1775. 

The  tiny  American  Navy  was  sold  3  years 
after  tbe  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
It  was  not  until  1794  that  Congress  felt  a 
need  for  a  permanent  navy.  That  was  when 
the  6  frigates  were  ordered.  The  undeclared 
war  with  France  and  the  Barbery  Coast  pi- 
rates found  the  Navy  with  a  few  ships,  a 
few  clerks  and  a  shore  establishment  of 
10  part-time  Mavy  agents  spotted  along  the 
coast. 
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WAVAL  STTPanCSCT  Of  WOBtV  WAB  n 

The  War  of  1812  agalr^st  Kngland.  expand- 
ing American  sea  commerce  spread  around 
the  world  by  the  clipper  ships,  and  the  ClvU 
War  gave  the  Navy  some  growth  but  It  stag- 
nated after  the  ClvU  W»x  despite  the  "naval 
revolution"  that  brought  the  first  subma- 
rine, armor-plated  ships,  and  rifled  guns. 

The  seapower  theories  of  Adm.  Alfred 
T.  M*b*".  who  emphfcsiaed  the  value  of 
fleets  and  their  control  of  the  seas,  took  on 
msaning  after  the  Spsjilsh -American  War 
with  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as 
a  naval  power. 

In  World  War  11  the  Navy  rose  to  world 
supremacy.  From  the  4  armed  ships  au- 
tborlaed  by  the  Continental  Congress  In 
1775.  the  Navy  became  In  1945  the  world's 
largest  with  8.400  ships  ranging  in  slae  from 
FT  (patrol-torpedo)  boats  to  45.000- ton  bat- 
tlsshlps  and  flattops  |p4ane  carriers  |.  Tbe 
Mavy  also  had  40.893  airplanes  In  1945. 

The  Navy  now  has  mere  than  807,000  men 
In  uniform  and  475,000  c-lvUlaits.  This  fiscal 
year  It  wlU  spend  $109  bUUon  and  next 
year  $12  billion.  It  hits  more  than  2.100 
warships  In  active  and  reserve  fleets  weighing 
S  mUllon  tons.  Includlnf-  406  major  warships 
and  792  other  ships  tn  the  active  fleet.  It 
has  14.000  planes  of  all  types.  It  has  266  In- 
stallations In  this  country  and  52  overseas. 
Including  70  air  stations. 

arSTT   BBTUP  CHiMSBi  LRTtB 

Navy  organization  has  changed  Uttle  sines 
Its  Bureaus  were  set  up  In  1842.  The  Navy 
Is  divided  Into  the  Na-ry  Department,  the 
shore  establishment,  tuxd  the  operating 
forces.  The  beadqoarters  in  Washington  Is 
the  central  authority. 

The  Navy  Department  administers  and 
plans  for  the  fleet.  It  develops  and  improves 
plane  and  ship  designs,  :uid  directs  research 
and  other  activities. 

The  fighting  Navy  Is  commanded  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  derives  his 
authority  through  the  Navy  Secretary  and 
the  President.  The  Secretary  Is  the  civilian 
head  of  the  Navy  and  runs  It  through  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operatloits  snd  the  Bureaus 
of  Aeronautics.  Ordnance.  Medicine  and 
Sxn'gery.  Naval  Personnel.  Ships.  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Yards  and  Docks,  and  other  ofllces. 

The  operating  forces  are  the  fighting  Navy 
made  up  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific.  Mediter- 
ranean, and  far  eastern  fleets.  The  heart 
of  the  fleet  Is  the  fast  carrier  task  force. 

TASK  roacB  or^unoifa 

The  task  force  comprises  from  two  to  four 
groups.  Each  task  group  operates  normally 
In  a  circular  formation.  In  the  center  are 
the  attack  carriers,  two  or  more  generally. 
Each  carrier  has  two  destroyers  as  plane 
guards,  fore  and  aft,  to  pick  up  fallen  pilots. 

Ringing  the  flattops  are  battleships  and 
cruisers  to  protect  the  carriers,  with  their 
guns.  In  a  larger  circle  are  20  to  30  de- 
stroyers to  screen  against  submarines  and 
add  to  the  antiaircraft  cjrtaln. 

The  task  groups  operate  up  to  15  miles 
apart.  The  formations  vary  for  offensive  and 
defensive  actions.  The  attack  carriers  have 
approximately  100  planes  each,  some  of  them 
capable  of  carrying  atomic  bombs  700  miles 
or  more. 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Navy,  although  semlautonomous.  It 
comprises  3  marine  divisions  and  3  air  wings. 
It  has  230.000  men,  but  Is  scheduled  to  reach 
248,000  by  mid- 1954. 

The  Marine  Oorps  dstes  from  November 
1775.  when  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
authorized  two  battalions.  Some  of  its  mem- 
Iwrs  served  as  artillery  men  in  Washing- 
ton's army.  Up  to  the  Civil  War  the  Navy 
had  no  more  than  3,000  marines.  The  oorps 
reached  a  top  strength  of  75.000  In  World 
War  I  with  a  brigade  and  marine  flyers 
fighting  In  France.  In  World  War  n  the 
marines  expanded  from  70,000  to  465.000. 
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Tbe  Marine  Corps  is  headed  by  a  four- 
star  general  who  takes  his  orders  from  the 
Navy  Secretary.  The  Fleet  Marine  Force  la 
the  fighting  organization  with  Its  own  In- 
fantry, artillery,  tanks,  and  supply  services. 
Marine  divisions  have  more  than  22.000  men 
each,  larger  than  Army  divisions.  The  extra 
m-n  are  needed  to  operate  amphibious  craft 
and  other  eqrilpmmt.  The  marine  squad  Is 
13  men  divided  Into  3  fire  teams  and  a  squad 
leader.    (Tbe  Army  sqiiad  has  nine  men.) 

In  wartime  the  Navy  acquires  control  over 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  was  created  tn  1790 
to  run  down  smugglers,  for  guarding  the 
coastlines,  escorting  ship  convoys,  manning 
troop  transports,  maintaining  coastal  anti- 
submarine patrols,  and  In  amphibious  opera- 
tions. 

Youngest  at  the  military  services  Is  the 
Air  Force,  created  as  a  separate  service  by 
the  NsUonal  Security  Act  of  1947  (unlfi- 
catioE.  law).  With  the  ascendancy  of  air- 
power  In  modem  warfare,  the  Air  Force  now 
receives  the  largest  share  of  defense  funds. 
This  fiscal  year  It  Is  speiuUng  $15.4  bllilon; 
next  year  $17^  bUUon. 

The  Air  Force  has  958.000  men  in  uniform 
and  315.000  civilians.  It  has  22.000  planes 
of  all  types  with  the  first-line  active  planes 
organized  Into  more  than  100  wings  (there 
are  up  to  80  planes  in  a  wing) .  It  plans  to 
have  106  air  wings  by  June  SO  this  year, 
133  by  mld-1954,  and  Its  goal  of  143  by  mld- 
1955,  although  not  aU  of  them  'will  be 
equli^>ed  with  first-line  planes. 

Considered  by  alrpower  enthusiasts  as  the 
first  line  of  defense,  the  Air  Force  started 
In  1907.  when  the  Army  set  up  an  aero- 
nautical division  to  study  the  fiylng  machine 
and  the  possibility  of  adapting  It  to  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  was  assigned  to  the  chief 
signal  officer  and  had  1  officer  and  2  enlisted 
men. 

World  War  I  gave  the  Air  Force  Its  first 
big  boost.  Fifteen  hundred  cadets  were 
trained  In  flying.  In  1918  the  Army's  air 
operations  were  moved  from  the  Signal  Corps 
and  called  the  Army  Air  Service.  The  war 
showed  the  airplane  was  useful  for  mcH« 
than  Just  observation  but  could  be  used 
against  troops,  against  enemy  planes,  and  In 
strategic  bombing  of  the  enemy's  warmaklng 
abUlty. 

In  1926  the  Army  Air  Service  became  the 
Army  Air  Force,  and  In  1941  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  with  some  degree  of  autonomy.  In 
1942  the  Army  set  up  the  Air  Forces  under 
a  commanding  general — presaging  the  com- 
plete separation  5  years  later. 

At  its  peak  In  World  War  n  the  Air  Force 
had  16  separate  air  forces  and  other  sptecial 
commands.  It  had  2.400,000  men  and  80,- 
000  planes. 

ruwcnoiVAL  coiofANBS  ro«MX9 

In  1946  the  Air  Force  was  reorganized  from 
the  previous  geographical  or  warplane-type 
commands  Into  functlcmal  commands.  The 
Air  Force  now  has  a  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand tear  defense  of  the  United  States,  a 
Strategic  Air  Command  for  long-range  and 
other  strategic  bombing,  an  Air  Materiel 
Command  for  buying  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment, a  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand, a  Tactical  Command  for  support  of 
land  and  sea  fences  and  overseas  commands. 
The  Air  Force  organizes  its  aircraft  Into 
flights  (2  or  more  planes),  squadrons  (2 
or  more  flights)  which  vary  In  size  from 
10  planes  In  a  heavy-bcnnber  squadron  to 
25  in  a  fighter  squadron;  groups  (3  squad- 
rons in  peacetime,  4  In  wartime,  pl\u  serv- 
ice personnel);  wings  (a  combat  group  plus 
maintenance,  medical,  supply,  and  other 
units  to  make  It  self-siQ}portlng);  air  divi- 
sions (2  to  5  wings  and  a  headquarters): 
and  numbered  air  forces  (2  or  more  air 
divisions). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  XAHSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITSD  STAlSi 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  13, 1953.  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association,  in 
Wichita.  Kans..  Mr.  A.  P.  Da  vies,  director 
of  the  department  M  livestock,  American 
Meat  Institute.  C^;ago,  m..  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "Freedom  in  Livestock 
Agiiculture."  The  address  contains 
very  pertinent  information  and  views 
whi<^  I  think  are  of  importance  not  only 
to  the  livestock  Industry,  but  also  to 
farmers  in  general.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

FkzsooM  m  LivcBTocK  AaLicm.TU*B 
(By  A.  P.  Davles) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Kansas  Livestock  Association,  and 
guests,  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  appear 
before  you  and  to  be  asked  to  take  part  In 
your  program  here  today. 

First  let  me  tell  you  how  distressed  I  was 
to  learn  that  my  good  friend  and  yours. 
Glenn  PlckeU.  Is  In  the  hospital.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  valiantly  he  stood  up  and 
fought  DlSalle  and  all  his  minions  2  years 
ago.  After  that  appearance  on  TV  In  New 
York  I  am'  sure  that  the  controllers  needed 
a  hospital  about  as  badly  as  Glenn  did  the 
other  day.  Let  God  speed  his  early  recov- 
ery— I  miss  him.  He  is  a  good  man  in  a 
tough  fight. 

I  am  here  representing  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  which  most  of  you  know  Is  the 
trade,  research  and  advertising  association 
of  the  meat  packing  industry.  I  represent 
the  people  who  process  joxu  product  and 
seU  It  to  the  retailers  who  place  It  on 
America's  table.  We  are  the  bridge  from 
farm,  ranch  and  feedlot  to  the  consumer. 
Tou  are  the  producers  of  America's  favorite 
food — ^we  are  the  processors  and  the  sellers 
of  It.  However — for  some  time  we  have  not 
been — either  segment  of  this  great  meat  and 
livestock  Industry — counted  among  the  fa- 
vorite people  of  America.  Misconception 
and  Indeed  xintruths  and  Innuendo  have 
made  the  cowman  the  villain  whereas  as  all 
the  small  fry  know,  a  cowboy  is  a  hero. 
Why?  Because  too  many  people  in  America 
have  sincerely  believed  that  this  Indvistry 
and  each  segment  of  It  has  been  sitting  up 
nights  tr3rlng  to  figtire  out  ways  and  means 
to  gouge  the  consumer. 

With  changed  times  and  a  changed  price 
level  let  us  hope  we  have  changed  perspec- 
tive. But  It  will  not  come  through  hope, 
but  through  discussion,  understanding  and 
action.  Realization  of  what  makes  meat 
prices,  what  the  meat  lnd\istry  Is,  what  we 
contribute  to  America,  Is  essential  to  public 
tmderstandlng  of  our  mutual  problems. 

Public  relations  begin  at  home.  Let  us 
then  take  a  look  at  this  great  industry  which 
you  and  I  both  represent — you  In  the  pro- 
duction end — ^we  In  the  processing  and  dis- 
tribution end. 

Tou  all  know  that  the  country's  cattle 
population  has  Increased  to  an  all-time  high 
In  the  past  5  jrears.  to  a  total  of  almost  94,- 
000.000  head  from  the  low  point  in  the  re- 
cent cattle  cycle  that  was  reached  In  1949. 

This  upward  trend  has  been  largely  In  beef- 
type  fl"«'"tti-     Tha  1953  figure  I  have  Jiist 
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given  you  repreeents  an  Increase  of  42  per- 
cent In  beef  cows.  whUe  dairy  cattle  have 
held  steady  since  1949.  Compared  with  1938, 
15  years  ago.  the  change  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced. There  are  2  percent  fewer  milk 
cows  but  122  percent  more  beef  cows.  Now. 
obviously,  this  great  upswing  In  beef  cattle 
numbers  did  not  take  place  Just  because  we 
loved  to  feed  our  cattle,  or  enjoy  seeing 
the  cows  and  the  bulls  have  fvm.  It  came 
about  because  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  for  more  of  the  richer 
protein  food  that  can  come  only  through 
their  Intake  of  good  red  meat.  It  Is  part 
of  the  upgrading  of  the  American  diet  that 
comes  about  when  people,  peirtlcularly  In  a 
war  economy  such  as  we  have  Just  passed 
through,  or  In  times  like  the  more  recent 
postwar  reconstruction  period,  have  high  In- 
comes and  are  able  to  buy  the  type  of  food 
they  prefer. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  cattle 
increase  would  have  been  marketed  In  an 
orderly  fashion  without  this  present  price 
slump,  had  our  markets  remained  as  free  as 
our  production  lines.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
assumption  to  make  since  consumer  Incomes 
were  d\irlng  both  periods  mentioned,  and  are 
today,  at  levels  to  support  the  cattle  popu- 
lation you  folks  biillt  to  meet  the  demand. 
But  the  market  was  not  a  free  one.  and 
upon  this  great  matter  of  freedom,  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation.  Freedom  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  taken  for  granted  nor  to  be  held 
without  effort.  It  Is  something  we  have 
won  In  this  country — and  mvist  fight  for  If 
It  Is  to  be  maintained. 

We  surrendered  a  portion  of  our  freedom 
when  we  submitted  to  Government  control 
of  our  marketing  system  under  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  that  came  Into  being 
following  our  entry  Into  the  Korean  war  in 
June  of  1950. 

When  I  use  the  word  "siurrendered."  I  do 
not  by  any  means  Imply  that  we  In  the  meat 
a^d  livestock  Industry  meekly  endorsed  or 
timidly  acquiesced  In  this  surrender.  The 
reverse  Is  true.  Yovir  association  and  mine 
were  among  those  valiant  few  that  consist- 
ently fought  this  svurender.  Thank  God — 
you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  men  Kansas 
has  sent  to  the  Congress.  Andt  Schoeppix, 
your  Senator,  fovight  hard  In  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  In  the  country,  to  halt 
-  the  panicky  drift  to  control.  You  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  him.  His  colleague,  Frank 
Cablson,  stood  steadfast  against  controls — 
and  on  a  i>ersonal  note,  I  want  to  tell  you 
be  had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  getting 
rid  of  them  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture.  CLorroRD  Hops,  used  every  effort 
at  his  disposal  in  1351  and  again  last  year 
to  inform  the  House  of  the  foolishness  of 
controls.  Last  but  by  no  means  the  least 
In  my  affection  and  my  respect,  the  Member 
for  this  district,  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Welshman,  because  he  can  speak  the  Welsh — 
Ed  Rxes — has  always  stood  for  freedom  In 
the  livestock  business. 

All  these  men  used  tlieir  influence  and 
energy  to  try  to  tell  ovir  fellow  citizens  that 
the  use  of  direct  price  and  wage  controls 
would  result  In  maladjustments  to  the  detri- 
ment of  this  Industry  and  eventually  to  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation. 
Let  us  review. 

Disruption  —  distortion  —  dismay  —  are 
blights  that  have  fallen  upon  the  production, 
processing,  marketing,  and  retailing  seg- 
ments of  this  great  industry.  The  evils  they 
have  brought,  which  the  new  administration 
Inherited,  indicate  clearly  why  I  say  to  you 
that  our  Industry,  or  any  segment  of  the 
Nation's  agriculture  cannot  afford  the  Ituiiry 
of  a  controlled  economy.  We  cannot  be  as 
Lincoln  so' ably  pointed  out.  "half  free  and 
half  slave.*  "" 

The  price  control  and  compulsory  grading 
provisions  of  the  OPS  had  a  discouraging  ef- 


fect upon  cattle  marketings.  The  total 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  during  this 
period  of  mounting  cattle  numbers,  the  years 
1951  and  1952,  was  much  smaller  than  would 
have  been  expected  in  a  free  market  and  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  demand  created  by  the 
high  wages  that  existed  and  still  exist. 
Along  with  the  adverse  effect  of  price  con- 
trols went  the  mounting  danger  of  Inflation 
that  threatened  to  get  completely  out  of 
hand  under  the  deficit  financing  of  the  New 
Deal-Fair  (?)  Deal  administration.  You 
folks,  frankly,  preferred  to  have  your  asaeU 
In  cattle  on  the  range  and  in  the  feedlots. 
rather  than  in  dollars  in  the  bank,  dollars 
that  shrank  in  value  with  each  passing  day. 
This  is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  a  genera- 
tion of  loose  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

Now  we  are  rid  of  price  and  grading  con- 
trols. A  free  market  U  beginning  to  func- 
tion. Cattle  are  moving  to  market  In  vol- 
vime — at  lower  prices  It  la  true,  but  In  vol- 
ume that  Indicates  that  possibly  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  may  soon  eat  us  out  of  this 
price  reduction. 

As  f\irther  proof  that  the  consumers,  our 
customers,  are  helping  us  weather  this  lower 
price  cycle,  let  me  give  you  the  figures  on 
animal  slaughter  since  October.  Commercial 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter  has  been  up  30  per- 
cent. Commercial  output  of  meat  is  6  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier,  the  largest  volume 
for  that  period  since  1943-44  when  we  mar- 
keted the  record  120-million-head  hog  crop 
of  that  Mme.  Some  of  my  friends  in  the  re- 
tall  end  of  this  business  tell  me  their  beef 
sales  to  Mrs.  America  are  running  30  to  50 
percent  over  a  year  ago. 

Interestingly  enough  for  us,  hog  slaughter 
during  this  November  to  the  present  time 
has  been  down  3  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
It  is  still  going  down — and  the  estimates 
are  that  a  substantially  smaller  spring  pig 
crop  win  be  farrowed.  This  means  that  with 
the  demand  for  meat  continuing  high  the 
public  will  be  eating  our  production  at  an 
accelerated  rate. 

Along  with  the  depressing  effect  of  price 
and  grading  controls,  the  clammy  hand  of 
Inflation  encouraging  you  folks  to  hold  your 
cattle  and  build  up  the  Nation's  beef  cattle 
Inventory  to  all-time  highs,  a  price  depress- 
ing situation  In  itself,  we  had  another  un- 
fortunate break  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  this  period  of  lower  prices.  I  refer 
to  the  drought  which  has  forced  heavy  mar- 
ketings during  the  past  year. 

Now  I  want  to  quote  you,  some  words  of 
wisdom  uttered  30  months  ago  by  one  of  the 
leading  men  In  the  meat  packing  Industry 
before  the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, December  14.  1951.  at  Stockton,  Calif.: 
"Coincident  with  the  application  of  price 
controls,  the  supply  of  beef  in  the  market 
declined.  Cattle  numbers  built  up  by  7,000.- 
000  head  In  1951.  It  was  not  from  a  low 
level  that  buildup  took  place.  It  was  piled 
upon  an  already  record  Inventory  of  85.000.- 
000  head.  The  building  process  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  controls  are  in  effect." 

(I  want  to  point  out  how  correct  he  was. 
They  built  up  to  our  present  record  total  of 
almost   94.000,000  head.) 

"Now,  when  this  control  madness  Is  off  and 
the  time  comes  to  market  this  crop,  we  will 
face  the  Job  of  disposing  of  an  Increase  In 
beef  and  veal  supply  of  nearly  25  percent 
above  the  1951  level.  What  I  am  trying  to 
make  clear,"  he  concluded,  "is  that  this  cat- 
tle stock,  held  back  from  market  by  an  ab- 
sence of  free  price  guidance,  may  cause  a 
serious  short-term  dislocation  when  it  does 
hit  the  market.  This  will  be  emphasized  U 
adverse  feed  conditions  force  liquidation." 

This  speaker  was  Paul  C.  Smith,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Now  I  ask  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  if 
any  prophet  could  have  more  acciirately 
spelled  out  the  situation  we  face  today.  It 
would  only  have  been  more  complete  U  h» 


had  stated  that  the  liquidation  would  com* 
as  It  has.  at  a  time  when  our  costs  are  not 
only  remaining  constant  but  are  edging  up- 
ward. This  has  caused  a  pinch  and  if  we 
can  believe  voices  crying  In  Congress,  voicea 
steeped  in  oil.  not  cattle,  are  saying  that 
cattlemen  want  the  Government  to  step  in 
and  bail  them  out.  I  said  when  that  vole* 
was  raised  that  it  did  not  represent  the  tru* 
cattlemen  of  this  Nation.  It  did  not  rep- 
resent the  men  I  knew  and  have  worked 
with,  men  who  have  stood  foursquare  against 
the  blithering  blight  of  Government  control 
and  bureaucracy  and  In  defense  of  their  own 
freedom  and  freedom  for  this  Nation  of 
ours. 

This  week  in  Washington  a  livestock  In- 
dustry committee  met  at  the  request  of  th* 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
to  spell  out  the  position  and  thinking  of  the 
cattle  and  feed  industry  in  this  time  of 
stress  and  strain.  Here  are  the  resolutions 
passed  and  the  action  recommended  to  the 
Secretary : 

"The  committee  first  appraised  the  cur- 
rent situation  and  pointed  out  that  catti* 
producers  and  feeders  are  experiencing  fce- 
vere  losses  due  to  price  declines  which 
started  more  than  a  year  ago  and  which 
have  become  more  acute  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  members  of  the  committe* 
considered  every  possible  approach  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  Including  subsldle*. 
Government  supports,  etc.  While  subsidies 
would  offer  temporary  relief  for  those  now 
in  financial  difficulty,  it  is  the  committee's 
opinion  that  this  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem but  only  lead  to  further  complications 
and  delay  the  establishment  Qt  a  sound  op- 
erating program  for  the  Industry.  The 
committee  commends  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiore  for  their  prompt 
action  In  eliminating  price  controls  and 
compulsory  grading." 

Further  suggestions  Involve  Increased  \is« 
of  the  Department's  facilities  of  press,  radio, 
and  TV  to  tell  the  facts  of  the  meat  situa- 
tion to  the  public.  A  study  of  Increased 
Government  purchases  of  beef  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  governmental  agencies  was 
urged.  The  committee  alsO  suggested 
checking  the  import  and  export  situation 
and  further  research  work  on  the  use  of  by- 
products. In  addition.  It  was  recommended 
that  Congress  permit  the  price-  and  wage- 
control  law  to  expire  on  April  30  and  that 
the  proposed  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress, which  would  provide  standby  con- 
trols or  a  90-day  freeze  order  be  rejected. 
As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I 
trust  that  my  Senator.  Hoicn  Capxhabt,  th* 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  will  pay  heed  to  thes* 
voices  of  experience. 

Assiirlng  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttxr*  of 
the  fullest  cooperation  from  all  segments  of 
this  industry  in  efforts  to  provide  a  program 
of  maximum  service  at  a  minimum  cost  In 
moving  meat  to  the  consumer's  table,  th* 
committee  also  recommended: 

"That  the  Department  of  Agrlculttir* 
make  a  study  of  the  poesibllity  of  extending 
credit  through  existing  agencies  In  case  of 
extreme  economic  emergencies. 

"The  committee  felt  that  the  current 
problem  is  compounded  and  aggravated  by 
the  present  rigid  high  supports  on  basic 
commodities.  These  are  big  factors  in  the 
current  drastic  losses.  The  whole  support 
program  should  be  reexamined  and  more 
flexibility  brought  into  it.  Price  support 
programs  are  only  a  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram and  should  not  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve." 

Obviously,  these  are  not  the  recommenda- 
tions of  men  ready  to  siirrender  the  right 
to  run  their  own  business.  Fortunately 
we  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  be- 
lieves in  free  enterprise,  in  Individual  free- 
dom, and  in  the  Ood-given  right  of  self  de- 
termination. I  think  he  will  follow  thes* 
recommendations    and    not   b*   swayed   by 


either  "the  oil  well"  or  the  "wind  mUl,"  as 
my  good  friend,  and  yours,  OEoaots  Asxgm, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunlt- 
tee. so  aptly  labeled  some  prophets  of  doom 
In  th*  United  States  Senate  who  would  lead 
th*  "hat  In  hand"  brigade  to  Washington  to 
tap  the  Public  Treasury. 

Free  price  guidance  is  rapidly  committing 
our  customers  to  eat  us  out  of  our  price 
dilemma.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  running 
out  of  customers.  They  ar*  pulling  up  to 
th*  American  breakfast  table  at  the  rat*  of 
7,400  new  ones  every  day.  This  is  a  guaran- 
ty of  a  continually  expanding  market.  W* 
can  meet  that  market,  with  dignity  and 
profit  to  us.  and  in  the  fullness  of  the 
American  diet,  if  we  remain  free.  We  must 
remain  free. 

W«  in  th*  processing  and  selling  end  of 
jour  business  must  without  stint  use  th* 
tools  of  free  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  flexi- 
bility denied  to  us  until  so  recently  to  push 
yoiu-  product.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  public's  ap- 
preciation of  the  nutritive  and  appetizing 
qualltlas  of  beef.  As  many  of  you  know, 
starting  in  1940  the  Institute  has  been  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  program  of  education  on 
meat — all  meats.  We  are  doing  it  now  and 
will  continue  to  do  what  we  can  within  the 
limits  of  our  budget.  And  in  passing  let  me 
say.  that  the  fund,  tar  iMX>motion  research, 
advotlslng,  and  public  relations,  all  must 
com*  from  margins  of  this  indvutry.  These 
actlTtties  are  of  necessity  limited  by  the 
margins  that  are  available.  Margins  ar*  not 
now  and  never  have  been  large,  and  during 
controls  profits  in  our  segment  of  the  indus- 
try were  too  often  nonexistent  in  the  b«ef 
end  of  the  biulness. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
we  cannot  be  free  while  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  is  tied  by  controls,  controls 
that  threaten  the  use  of  even  wider  controls. 
X  r*f*r  to  th*  mandatory  support  provisions 
that  cover  the  so-called  basic  crops,  cotton, 
wheat,  peanuts,  corn,  rice,  and  tobiaooo.  We 
are  already  aocximulating  hug*  surpluses 
under  th«s*  mandated  supports,  soon  the 
Secretary  must  order  acreage  controls  and 
marketing  allotments  on  these  crops,  when 
h*  do«s  that,  th**e  coounoditi**  will  b* 
und*r  absolute  controls.  How  long  do  you 
think  our  Industry  or  any  segment  of  agri- 
ctdtur*  can  remain  fre*  whll*  a  part  is  ccm- 
troU*d7 

I  say  that  you  should  seriously  consider 
recommending  to  yoiu*  legislators,  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  the  removal,  now, 
of  thes*  mandates.  Free  the  hands  of  Ag- 
riculture's Secretary  Benson.  He  can  sup- 
port these  crops  up  to  90  i>ercent.  the  present 
level,  if  it  is  necessary  but  dont  let  rigid 
supports  stay  on  the  books  smd  compel  him 
to  shackle  all  agriculture  with  controls. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senat*  2  w**k8 
ago  today  on  Agricultural  PoUcy,  on*  of 
th*  great  friends  of  free  agrlcxilture,  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Conunlttee.  Sttles  Bamcxs. 
of  New  Hampshire,  said,  and  I  quote: 

"As  I  observe  the  pictiu-e  I  conclude  that 
the  agricultural  outlook  for  1953  and  19M  is 
relatively  good.  There  are  some  readjust- 
ments that  must  be  made.  I  do  not  stand 
here  and  propose  that  this  administration 
out- promise  the  New  Deal  or  the  Fair  Deal. 
I  do  say  that  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
convinces  me  that  our  farm  economy  is  fun- 
damentally strong  and  that  the  farmers  of 
America  can  look  ahead  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  In  the  2  years  ahead,  therefore, 
let  us  move  forward  calmly  and  oonstruc- 
ttvely.  Let  us  Ignore  the  cries  of  alarm 
which  are  raised  by  special  pleaders  for  po- 
litical purposes  and  let  us  again  reestablish 
under  the  law  a  sound  farm  program  which 
is  in  keeping  with  a  society  of  freemen  and 
free  enterprise." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  sound  advlc*. 


Why  Oicaffo  It  a  Red  Critical  Defeua 
Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxxNOSB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2,  1953 

1ST.  O'HARA  Of  minoLs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  in-migration  requirement  in 
the  present  definition  of  a  critical  de- 
fense area  as  regards  Federal  rent 
control. 

As  the  law  now  stands.  Chicago  cannot 
be  declared  a  critical  defense  area  be- 
cause of  the  in-migraUon  feature.  Yet 
Chicago  is  foremost  in  the  cities  furnish- 
ing defense  products.  Ansrthing  which 
strikes  at  Chicago's  productivity  is  a 
blow  of  tremendous  consequence  to  the 
entire  defense  program.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  permit  the  national  security 
to  be  imperilled  by  an  in-migration  bit 
*  nonsense  which  can  operate  only  to 
lis  the  hands  of  the  President  when 
quick  action  may  be  necessary. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1953.  wiiich  presents  the 
strongest  possible  argument  why  Chi- 
cago, of  all  cities,  should  not  be  omitted 
from  those  qualified  for  classification  as 
critical  defense  areas.  The  article 
follows: 

MoBE  Woaxnf  c  nr  Amejl  Thah  xk 
Wc«Lo  Was  n 

During  World  War  II,  the  highest  peak  at 
employment  in  the  Chicago  area  was  1.010.- 
000  men  and  women  working  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  alone. 

Today,  despite  a  slackening  in  defense  or- 
ders, there  are  1,100.000  manufactvirlng  em- 
ployees. These  figures  are  for  metropolitan 
Chicago,  a  region  defined  by  the  Government 
as  stretching  from  Gary.  Ind..  to  Waukegan 
and  west  to  Joliet  and  Aiirora. 

AU  the  big  World  War  if  defense  plants  in 
the  region  are  booming,  say  the  statisticians 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  On*  official  put  It,  "There  are  no 
ghost  plants  here." 

LZA08  IN  KACUINtBT 

The  region  has  a  bigger  Investment  in 
war  work  than  any  other  in  the  Nation,  say 
the  association  officials.  Since  the  war.  Chi- 
cago has  become  the  leading  mantifacturer 
of  machinery  and  machine  parts. 

An  Important  factor  In  this  growth  Is  the 
shot  in  the  arm  given  industry  by  the  mighty 
expansion  of  the  area's  steel  mills  In  1951. 

The  added  steel  production  has  put  Chi- 
cago within  a  hairbreadth  of  eq\ialing  Pitts- 
burgh. The  commerce  association  believes 
that  in  another  year  Chicago's  steel  produc- 
tion figtires  wiU  pass  Pittsbxu^h's.  Chicago 
Is  now  only  800,000  tons  of  capacity  behind. 

ZNDTTSnOAI,  DCVSLOPICKKT 

The  commerce  association  says  that  in- 
dustrial developments  In  the  area  In  1952 
were  the  third  highest  since  the  war.  So 
far.  this  year  looks  equally  glittering,  th* 
officials  beUeva. 


Her*  ar*  th*  money  totals  in  industrial 
developments  for  the  last  13  years: 

1952 WW,  838.  000 

1961 401. 686.  000 

1950 325. 347,  000 

1949 _     102.  777.  000 

1948 156, 279.  000 

1947 181,  297,  000 

1946 184, 488.  000 

1946 143, 118.  000 

1944 80,  808.  000 

1943 162.  239,  000 

1942 461 , 545.  000 

1941 312, 592,  000 

1940 122. 835, 000 


Total , 2,854,249,000 

The  figures  cover  construction  of  new 
plants,  expansion  of  existing  ones,  the  piu- 
chase  of  land  tar  future  development,  and 
the  acquisition  ot  buildings  by  lease  or  pur- 
chase for  Industrial  purposea. 


PresideHt  of  UniTenily  of  California  Re- 
quesU  Yelde  Coaimittee  Not  To  Jeop- 
ardiie  State  Anti-Reil  Drive 


ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cauroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr,  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  California,  in 
cooi>eration  with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  our  State  senate  fact  finding 
committee  on  un-American  activities, 
are  conducting  an  energetic  and  quietly 
effective  campaign  to  rid  our  schools  of 
subversive  influences.  The  State  senate 
committee  has  an  experienced  and  able 
staff.  Since  the  present  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  M.  Bums,  was  appoint- 
ed, the  committee  has  employed  pro- 
cedures which  seldom  make  headlines, 
or  propaganda  opportunities  for  the 
Communists,  but  which  do  insure  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  the  continuing 
long-term  job  of  getting  subversives  out 
of  the  schools  and  keeping  them  out. 
Our  congressional  committees  could 
profit  from  a  study  of  the  methods  now 
used  by  the  California  committee. 

There  was  a  time  when  sensational 
headlines  were  needed  to  increase  public 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
Communist  menace.  This  is  no  longer 
the  situation.  Tactics  should  change 
with  the  times. 

The  need  today  is  for  coldly  efficient 
action  to  ferret  out  the  dangerous  Reds 
and  all  their  connections  while  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  "smears"  and  "shotgun" 
tactics.  It  is  often  profitable  to  keep  a 
Icnown  Communist  imder  secret  surveil- 
lance tor  a  considerable  period  in  order 
to  learn  all  of  his  contacts.  Premature 
exposure  can  upset  such  a  plan  of  action 
leaving  the  cohorts  unexposed  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  need  to  more  carefully  con- 
ceal their  activities.  Placing  operators 
in  the  Communist  Party  is  also  an  ef- 
fective method  of  learning  their  secrets. 
A  congressional  committee  might  inad- 
vertently aid  the  Communists  by  forcing 
the  uncovering  of  a  State  undercover 
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,.      ^       ~*v«   »aar«   manv  Publlc  dlagnosU  Can  be  extremely  t«1u- 

oDerator  or  prematurely  exposing  a  Com-  in  the  world.     Over  ine  y«^"  /^*°y  nwe.    But  it  can  be  equally  dangeroue  if 

munist  being  kept  under  surveillance  by  little  "Davids"— young  and  old  and  from  ^j,  ^^^  frightening  .ymptom.  are  emphaii«e<t 

♦KTstfttP  pommittee  near  and  far  have  slung  their  shots  at  ^^      j,  ^^^  actual  damage  to  the  patient. 

5TfeStltec?^itSe  has  learned  much  our  port.    However,  the  port  will  never  By  way  of  liluetration.  may  I  point  out 

The  °^^f9°i°J\\r„^  be  a  Ooliath  because  It  wlU  always  be  that  however  ahocklng  the  revelation,  of 

from  reformed  Conununists  by  promismg  ^  *  >fritr'^one  who  should  and  does  crime,   the   major  factor,   m   diver.ion  of 

to  keep  their  testimony  confldential.  pro-  New  Y^rk     ^'^^.J'^^^^^^f'J^^  cargo  eor  leveiiig  off  of  commerce  in  our 

vided  they  tell  the  whole  truth.  ^It  rec-  know  much  of  ^lJP^^^^\^^^^^  porVhave  been  rail  and  tran.porUtlon  rate 

ognizes  the  need  to  encourage  the  later  the  continued  development  and  opera-  S'^^.^tj^i.  ^^ich  put  u.  it  .  duadvantage 

dlsiUusloned  campus-type  Red  to  feel  Uon  of  this  great  port  te  the  Honorame  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^    Another  factor  ha.  been 

that  he  is  not  to  be  damned  for  life  be-  Vincent  R.   Impellitteri.  ^^vor  ot  tht  .p^^j  .ubeldle.  enjoyed  by  other  port,  in 

cause  of  a  mistake  committed  In  the  city  of  New  York,  who  on  March  19. 1953.  their  bid  to  take  bueinea.  from  the  Port 

cause   Qi   9,   mi8WMi.c   V  ^^   ^^   ^^^   p^^^   ^j   ^^^    York   Night  of  New  York. 
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past.  ^    ^ 

The  able  counsel  for  the  State  com- 
mittee recently  visited  Washington  to 
tell  our  committees  about  the  work  of 
the  State  committee  and  to  request  that 
they  not  interfere.  Mr.  Combs  has 
served  as  counsel  for  our  State  legisla- 
ture's un-American  activities  committees 
since  1939  when  I  as  first  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obUin  his  asslsUnce.  Por  a  considera- 
ble time  Mr.  Combs  served  under  a 
chairman  with  whose  tactics  he  did  not 
agree.  From  his  abundance  of  experi- 
ence he  has  been  enabled  to  help  the 
present  chairman  to  adopt  effective 
methods  suited  to  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Combs  brought  to  Washington  the 
following  letter  from  President  Sproul, 
of  the  University  of  California: 

Tnm  Uhzyxmitt  or  CALiroamA, 

Marc^  i2.  1953. 
Senator  Ruor  U.  Btnuta. 

Chairman,  Stnatt  Faet-Finding  Com^ 

mittee  on   Vn-Am^riean  AcUvitiea, 

aenatt    Chambers,    State    Capitol, 

Saoramtnto,  Calif. 
Dbak  Sbnator  Btjawa:  Vice  Preeldent  Jame. 
H.  Oorley  ha.  informed  me  of  your  conoern 
over  the  poMible  invasion  of  the  State  of 
California  by  Federal  committee,  whoee  ob- 
jective, would  overlap  or  unneoeeMurlly 
duplloate  thoM  so  effeotlvely  covered  by  the 
■enate  faot-ftndlng  committee  on  un-Amer- 
loan  aotlvltlee. 

I  .hare  your  concern,  not  only  becauM  new 
eommlttee.  unfamiliar  with  local  experience 
will  be  tempted  to  redlMover  much  that  your 
committee  ha.  made  a  matter  of  record,  and 
give  educational  inatltutlons  of  the  State 
adverM  publicity  without  commeniurate 
benefit,  but  alK>  beoauM  X  believe  that  .uch 
committee,  could  eerloualy  handicap  the 
program  which  you  have  eetabllahed  to  coun> 
ter  the  effort,  of  .ubveralve  individual,  to 
attach  themMlve.  to  California  educational 
Inetltutlon.  in  the  future. 

In  other  word.,  Z  .incerely  believe  we  have 
our  problem  In  California  adequately  cov- 
ered, and  X  can  Me  no  Juetlficatlon  for  the 
propoeed  Federal  program.  Z  hope  that  you 
will  be  auooeeaful  in  your  effort  to  persuade 
the  authorities  in  Washington,  D.  C.  that 
the  State  legislature,  your  committee,  and 
the  administrator,  of  California  college,  and 
univertiUes  are  capable  of  handling  their  re- 
sponslbllitlei,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  ne- 
ceeelty  of  dlMharglng' thoee  reeponsibUitles. 
Sincerely  your., 

RomT  O.  SnovL. 


Tbt  Port  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Maw  Toax 
i^  ZN  THl  ROUSB  OF  RIPRraNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1953 

Mr.  KBOOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  port 

of  New  York  Is  admittedly  the  groatott 


held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Club  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City,  delivered  a  most  timely 
and  informative  talk  which  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Insert  here  so  that  those  who 
are  Interested  In  the  port  of  New  York 
may  read  it  with  care.  The  speech  Is 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  auch  a  representative  gathering  for 
a  frank  dlacuaalon  on  the  general  aubject  of 
the  port  of  New  York — and  more  apeclflcally 
the  relatlonahlp  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
the  port  of  New  York. 

In  accepting  the  Invitation  to  addreaa  thla 
annual  dinner  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  Club, 
Z  fully  realised  that  I  would  be  called  upon 
to  addreaa  top  executlvea  of  the  ateamahlp 
Induatry  and  related  flelda  at  a  moment  when 
thl.  great  port  of  New  York  ha.  suffered 
con.lderable  crltlcUm.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  port  1.  beMt  by  K>me  grave 
and  aerloua  problema.  which  have  been  dla- 
cloaed  with  shocking  Impact  by  recent  and 
current  Inqulrlea. 

Z  do  not  propoM  to  Ignore  theae  dlacloaurea, 
but — Z  want  to  make  it  cryatal  clear  that 
deeplte  the  dark  aide  of  the  plcUtre  that  ha. 
been  unfolded,  and  despite  the  vital  need  for 
correction  and  improvement  In  some  phases 
of  thla  tremendoUB  induatry— thla  port  la  still 
the  fineat  and  bualeet  port  In  the  world. 

And  Z  .hall  make  every  effort  within  my 
JurUdlctlon  to  continue  It  a.  the  greateat 
port  In  the  world.  Zn  that  effort  Z  Invite 
your  cooperation. 

X  do  not  .ub.crlbe  to  the  M>mewhat  hys- 
terical talk  by  detractor,  of  the  port  who 
would  have  u.  believe  that  we  are  aufferlng 
tremendou.  loMee  In  buelneea  to  other  port, 
and  are  rapidly  approaching  the  .Utu.  of  a 
gho.t  harbor. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tonnage  figures  of 
the  United  Statee  Ceneu.  Bureau  and  the 
record,  of  the  New  York  Shipping  Aaaocla< 
tlon  ahow  that  the  port  of  New  York  con- 
tlnuea  to  enjoy^  Ita  preeminence.  For  the 
year  1962.  we  have  reached,  If  not  exceeded, 
the  levela  of  commerce  which  were  eetab- 
llahed In  1061. 

Zn  that  year  we  moved  foreign  commerce 
In  and  out  of  thla  port  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  sa  million  tozu— which.  Incidentally,  1. 
almost  twice  the  amount  handled  by  our 
neareet  competitor.  Thl.  tonnage  value 
amount,  to  over  18  billion — which.  1.  sev- 
eral time,  the  total  amount  handled  by  our 
neareet  competitor. 

Z  du  theee  figure,  to  emphaalae  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  basic  vitality  of  the  operation. 
In  our  port— and  to  offMt  any  .hort.lghted 
viewpoint  that  the  SUte  crime  eommlMlon 
dlMlo.\xree  have  brought  a  permanent  black 
eye  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  revelations  of  criminal  actlvlUe.  In 
the  port  have  been  .hocking.  Indeed.  They 
have  outraged  every  decent  thinking  cltlien. 
Theee  vldou.  practices  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. They  muat  be  cruehed  at  the  very 
roots— and  Z  pledge  you  all  my  .trength  In 
that  taak. 

But  the  point  Z  want  to  make  Is  that  de- 
spite theee  repulsive  fact*— the  baalo  po- 
tential of  the  port  I.  Mund.  Such  expoeuree 
should  result  in  constructive— rather  than 
dMtruotive— effect  by  translating  them  into 
a  program  of  parmaaent  ramedles  tor  port 
Uftprovemeal 


I  do  not  profee.  to  have  any  cure-all  medi- 
cine that  will  overnight  change  waterfront 
practices  that  have  existed  for  generations. 
Nor  la  It  within  the  power  of  the  mayor  to 
change  condltlona  within  the  Industry  Itaelf . 
Z  hasten  to  pledge,  however,  that  should  you 
have  any  specific  recommendations  which  do 
concern  my  office.  Z  shall  certainly  b«  eager 
to  discuss  them  with  a  view  to  applying  any 
remedlee  that  come  within  the  province  of 
my  administration. 

Zt  has  been  my  thought  that  an  ounce 
of  effort  la  worth  a  thouaand  words  of  pub- 
llc declaration.  With  that  In  mind,  Z  have 
over  the  last  several  months  studied  the 
recommendations  of  the  mayor's  Joint  com- 
mittee on  port  Industry  and  have  by  my 
Instructions  to  the  members  of  my  ataff  In 
the  departmenta  Involved  endeavored  to 
Implement  thoee  recommendatlona  which 
we  feel  will  bring  about  the  quickeet  eolu- 
tlona  and  curea  for  aome  of  our  Ilia. 
May  I  call  your  attention  to  eome  of  them. 
Z  have  Instructed  the  corporation  coun- 
sel of  the  city  of  New  York  to  pursue  with 
renewed  and  Increased  energlea  hla  work  In 
behalf  of  the  elimination  of  dlaadvanta<7eoua 
rail  and  transportation  rate  differentials. 

Z  have  Instructed  the  commissioner  of 
the  department  of  commerce  to  IncreaM 
the  tempo  In  his  actlvltlee  to  publlciae  our 
port  and  bring  more  commerce  to  our  shorts, 
particularly  In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway. 

Z  have  Instructed  the  eommiasloiMr  of 
marine  and  aviation  to  submit  to  the  board 
of  eetlmate  all  appUoations  by  repuuble 
bona  fide  stevedoring  organ  liatlone  for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  city-owned  piers. 

t  have  alao  Instructed  that  oommlaalontr 
to  set  up  his  own  studlee  on  the  matter  of 
the  ooet  of  occupancy  of  city  piers  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
In  the  collateral  coets  of  pier  tenants  on  the 
matters  of  Insurance  and  maintenance. 

Z  have  Inatructed  the  police  oommleeloner 
to  leave  no  atone  unturned  and  no  aervlce 
denied  to  the  end  that  detectable  or  report* 
ed  crime  can  be  driven  from  our  waterfront. 
Recently  Z  read  with  great  Intereet  the 
waterfront-Improvement  program  propoeed 
by  the  New  York  Shipping  Aaeootatlon  as 
drafted  by  the  reeponalble  leaders  of  your 
Industry. 

Zt  Is  crystal  dear,  as  pointed  up  In  that 
program,  that  the  threat  of  work  etoppage 
oonstltutee  a  major  problem  facing  the  port 
of  New  York  today. 

For  It  Is  through  Irresponsible  work  stop- 
page and  the  fear  of  wildcat  atrlkee  that  cer- 
tain practlcee  have  been  forced  upon  an  un- 
willing Induatry  and  all  of  the  people  In  our 
city  who  Buffer  the  far-reaching  oonaequenoes 
of  a  tled-up  port. 

Zn  auch  casee  there  are  not  even  two  dis- 
puting factions  that  could  be  brought  to- 
gether In  a  normal  labor-relations  procedure. 
But  this,  Z  think  you  will  agree,  cannot  be 
wiped  out  by  an  edict  from  the  mayor  or  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

This  Is  a  challenge  which  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  muat  meet  at  the  collective- 
bargaining  table.  Perhaps  never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  port  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  eome  measuree  to  be  adopted 
In  collective  bargaining  which  will  not  only 
bring  about  sound  agreements,  but  a  means 
to  enforce  adherence  to  theee  agreements. 
Upon  this  approach  will  depend  the  welfare 


of  every  pereon  In  the  city  of  New  York  who 
looks  for  a  lasting  and  peaceful  remedy  for 
the  conditions  that  plague  ua. 

As  In  the  ease  of  other  Induatrlee  that  have 
become  ao  complex.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
ahlpplng  Induatry  to  oonalder  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  working  arbitrator. 
Through  auch  an  arbitrator,  proper  aanc- 
tlons  could  be  Imposed  upon  willful  violators 
of  labor  agreements  and  Individual  dlsputee 
could  be  eettled  at  the  pierhead  before  they 
spread  to  a  port  paralysis,  which  has  proved 
so  costly  to  both  labor  and  the  shippers. 
Llkewlee.  strength  would  be  given  to  the 
agreements  reached  at  the  collective-bargain- 
ing table. 

~  I  ttilhk  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the 
present  shape-up  system  of  hiring  must  be 
eolved  with  a  workable  method  that  will 
reduce  casual  fioatlng  labor  and  provide 
greater  earning  poasiblUtlee  for  the  regular 
longshoremen,  moat  of  whom  are  decent, 
hard-working  men,  supporting  families,  ai^ 
contributing  to  the  efficiency  for  which  this 
port  Is  noted.  Zn  fact,  too  much  toll  and 
sweat  go  Into  the  loading  of  a  ship  for  the 
vast  majority  of  decent  longshoremen  to 
be  thrown  Into  the  category  of  bums  or 
crooks  almply  because  they  work  on  the 
waterfront. 

As  for  pilferage  and  other  waterfront  crime. 
X  have  already  Instructed  the  police  com- 
missioner to  redouble  efforts  to  prevent  such 
conditions  as  dlTlneed  by  the  State  crime 
commlMlon. 

Z  would  like  to  add.  however,  that  a  two- 
way  cooperation  I.  neceesary.  You  muat 
reallae  that  the  tmante  of  dty-owned  piers 
and  the  ownere  of  private  piers  are  in  much 
the  same  podtlon  es  all  of  us  In  our  own 
homee.  The  dty  has  no  right  to  enter  pri- 
vate property  unlees  called  upon  by  you 
to  do  so  or  where  there  Is  evidence  at  any 
time  that  a  crime  Is  being  committed.  I 
cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  file  com- 
plaints or  requests  for  police  assistance 
wherever  nsceeeary.  Also,  pleaee  be  assured 
that  In  any  of  your  recommendations  where 
State  and  Federal  legislation  Is  necessary 
to  Implement  Improvement  of  waterfront 
practlcee  In  the  Interest  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  they  will  receive  my  full  support. 

But  Z  relteraU  that  the  real  challenge 
and  hope  for  Improved  conditions  must  come 
through  a  eound  labor-relations  approach. 
Z  am  confident  that  our  port  will  meet 
this  challenge  In  the  democratic  manner  and 
In  the  American  tradition  of  which  we  are 
•o  proud. 

X  want  to  speak  briefly  concerning  the 
port  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  distinguished 
from  the  overall  faolUtlee  of  the  greater 
harbor.  The  piers  and  faclUtlee  of  the  dty 
of  New  York,  which  comprlee  lees  than  one- 
third  of  the  faclUtlee  of  the  entire  harbor 
are  the  last  word  In  waterfront  termlnala. 
Collectively,  the  major  piers  and  facilities 
managed  and  owned  by  the  dty  of  New  York, 
have  no  counterparts  in  any  port  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

However,  the  relative  podtlon  of  the  dty's 
waterfront  faclUtlee  In  this  harbor  Is  too 
little  underetood.  The  city  owns  only  five 
piers  on  the  great  waterfront  of  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  But  the  five  piers  owned  by 
the  city  have  been  modernised  and  brought 
to  prime  condition  that  makee  them  stand 
out  as  the  tlneet  In  the  harbor  or  In  any 
harbor  of  this  Nation. 

Plans  by  the  city  for  the  construction  of 
an  additional  waterfront  terminal  in  Brook- 
lyn to  be  taken  on  a  long-term  leaM  by  a 
major  steamahlp  company  are  well  under 
way.  Thla  faculty  will  be  completed  within 
a  year  and  It  wUl  mean  that  once  again  the 
city  of  New  York  has  provided  one  of  the 
world's  great  marine  terminals. 

The  North  River  piers  which  have  become 
Hnowned  as  the  home  berths  of  the  great 
tranaatlantle  veeeels,  the  modern  and  busy 
Btaten  Zsland  piers,  are  all  the  handiwork 
and  property  of  the  dty  of  New  York. 


Z  mention  thla  to  emphasise  that  the  city 
of  New  York  can  point  with  pride  to  Its  own 
facilities  and  can  make  the  valid  claim  that 
they  are  without  parallel  anywhere. 

Too  frequently,  facilities  In  this  harbor 
which  are  not  the  property  of  the  dty,  and 
In  eome  cases  are  run  down,  are  erroneotuly 
believed  to  be  the  reeponslblUty  of  the  city. 
X  remind  you  that  the  port  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York  comprlsee  the  shoree  of  two  eov- 
erelgn  Sutes,  Including  at  least  six  Impor- 
tant cities.  Zt  Includee  the  faclUtlee  not 
only  of  municipalities  but  of  private  owners 
and  governmental  agencies.  A  sturvey  dis- 
closes that  among  all  of  the  facUltlee  the 
onee  owned  and  managed  by  the  city  of  New 
Y9rk  i^rC;  as  a  froup,  the  moet  modern,  the 
mciet  complete,  and  the  finest  In  the  harbor — 
and.  for  that  matter.  In  any  harbor  in  the 
world. 

Tonight  is  the  30th  port  of  New  York  night 
and  It  Is  Interesting  to  look  back  to  the  year 
1033  because,  for  many  reasons,  that  was  the 
starting  point  of  a  long  period  of  Inactivity 
and  neglect  of  our  waterfront.  Zn  the  period 
between  1933  and  1947  the  expendlturee  on 
our  dty  piers  In  any  one  year  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1150,000. 

Zn  the  last  few  years  we  find  a  startling 
contrast.  We  have  been  engaged  In  a  water- 
front rehabilitation,  modernisation,  fire- 
proofing,  and  new  construction  program  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $850,000  a  month. 

The  program  my  administration  now  has 
under  way  repreeenta  total  actual  commit- 
menta  for  our  port  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  the  amount  of  more  than  ISl  mUUon  In 
leee  than  3  years. 

Zn  the  laat  aVi  years  we  have  negotiated 
and  approved  more  than  36  long-term  leases 
with  the  ateamahlp  Industry. 

At  the  preeent  time  we  are  about  to  con- 
clude other  long-term  leaaee  that  wUl  assure 
fruitful,  vital,  and  active  use  of  our  water- 
front for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Zn  addition  to  the  unprecedented  fire- 
prevention  program  being  completed  by  the 
dty,  which  Includes  concrete  firewalls,  steel 
fire  curtains  and  sprinkler  systems,  and  in 
addition  to  the  oonetruotlon  of  a  new  ter- 
minal In  Brooklyn,  we  will  have  completed 
within  the  next  year  on  the  North  River,  at 
Weet  iSth  Street,  Manhatun,  the  finest  and 
most  modern  pier  ever  designed  or  built  any- 
where In  the  world, 

X  refer  to  the  new  pier  87  which  we  have 
already  leased  to  an  important  steamahlp 
company  for  a  long  term  of  yeara. 

There  la  atlll  an  immenee  and  difficult  Job 
ahead.  There  are  many  obatadea  and  there 
are  many  problems  In  our  path.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  solution  of  some  of  our 
more  serious  problems  Is  widely  divided  and 
distributed.  It  is  certain  that  no  construc- 
tive solution  or  effective  attack  can  be  made 
on  the  problems  by  any  one  group  or  any  one 
agency. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  our  ills  will  re- 
quire the  unified  and  concerted  effort  of 
Federal.  State,  and  the  municipal  govern- 
ments Intereeted  In  our  great  harbor.  Xt  wlU 
require  the  cooperation  and  the  energies  of 
nxanagement  and  labor.  Xt  wlU  require  the 
oounsd  and  assistance  ,i>f  civic  groupe  every- 
where. 


First  Japaaete  b  Chicafo  Made  Usiltd 
States  QtiseB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRAH  OUARA 

or  BLLiifon 
ZN  THE  R0U8I  OF  RIFIII8INTATZVI8 

litiMkiy.  March  10, 19Si 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  lUinolg.    Mr.Spesktr. 
Z  Mtt  happy  to  rtport  to  tht  Kovus  that 


for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago a  Japanese  has  been  naturalized. 
I  am  especially  happy  because  the  new 
American  citizen,  a  most  estimable  gen- 
tleman who  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  boy  of  17  and  has  lived  among  us  for 
45  years,  is  a  resident  of  the  district  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress.  i 

As  long  ago  as  1915  in  a  national 
speaking  tour  made  by  me  I  stressed  the 
cruel  and  unwise  discrimination  in  our 
laws  that  denied  to  the  oriental  the 
opportunity  of  American  citizenship. 
There  never  should  have  been  such  dis- 
crimination. Wherever  there  is  discrim- 
ination of  any  sort  among  good  and  law- 
abiding  people  there  is  at  work  a  poison 
that  in  time  will  destroy  the  character 
of  both  Individuals  and  the  Nation  Itself. 

I  am  Informed  that  there  are  more 
Japanese-Americans  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  than  in  any  other  con- 
gressional district  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  native-bom 
Americans,  educated  in  American  schools 
and  colleges,  cultured,  kindly,  ardently 
patriotic.  Yet  their  parents  never  until 
now  were  accorded  the  right  of  becom- 
ing citizens  of  the  Republic  in  which 
their  sons  and  daughters  were  born  and 
for  which  many  of  the  sona  fought  and 
died. 

I  congratulate  Jack  Yasutake,  at  long 
last  an  American  citizen.  I  congratulate 
my  country  that  the  bars  of  discrlmUia- 
tion  no  longer  separate  such  as  Jack 
Yasutake  from  full  participation  in  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Amerl* 
can  cltiienahlp. 

By  unanimous  oonsent.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  an  article 
from  the  GhloCv)  Daily  News  entitled 
"First  Japani^Here  Made  United  SUtei 
CiUsen":      ^^ 

The  first  Japaneee  in  Chicago  to  become 
an  American  dtlaen  Is  Jack  Yasutake,  62,  of 
4ai8  Lake  Park,  who  has  lived  in  this  country 
for  46  years. 

Yasutake  was  naturallied  with  9S  other 
aliens  Tueeday  by  United  States  Judge  Wal- 
ter J.  LaBuy. 

Re  was  admitted  to  dtlaenshlp  under  the 
Walter-McOarran  Act,  which  went  Into  effect 
last  Z)eoember  24.  Previously,  a  Japanese  not 
bom  In  this  country  could  not  be  nat- 
uralised. 

"Zfa  a  great  thrUl,  but  it  seems  as  If  Z'd 
been  a  dtlaen  all  this  Ume,"  Yasutake  said. 

Re  is  director  of  the  Chicago  Reeettlera 
Committee,  a  dvlo  group  that  helps  locate 
Japaneee  in  Jobe  and  homes. 

Re  Is  married  and  has  4  ohUdren,  1  of 
whom  Is  the  Reverend  Michael  Yasutake.  82, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul  Iplsoopal  Church,  at  4945 
Z3oroheeter. 

The  other  ehUdren  are  William,  80,  with 
the  United  Statee  Znterlor  Department;  Jo- 
eeph.  21.  a  Junior  at  the  Unlverdty  of  Zlll- 
nols;  and  Mrs.  May  Yamada.  29,  wife  of  a 
Purdue  Unlverdty  profeesor. 

Yasutake  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Japan  in  1908.  Re  was  graduated  from  Stan- 
ford University  In  1918,  went  to  Japan  and 
married,  then  returned  with  his  wife. 

Re  was  an  interpreter  for  the  United  States 
Immigration  Bureau  In  Seattle  until  the  war 
broke  out.  Re  was  Interned,  but  was  released 
at  the  war's  end  and  came  here. 

Judge  XABuy  told  the  94  new  dtiaenst 

'mxere  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 

{»le  waiting  to  get  Into  thla  country.    You're 
ortuaau  to  be  here  ahead  of  them." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NKBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVE3 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  colleague,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  communication  of  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  stating  that  the  United 
States  will  cease  reporting  on  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  non-self-governing  area  vmder 
United  States  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
matter  of  such  importance  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  background  of  this 
move  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
In  accordance  with  terms  of  compact 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  freely  entered  into  vol- 
untary association  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  while  they  enjoy 
a  full  measiu^,  of  self-government,  un- 
der a  constitution  of  their  own  adoption, 
whereby  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  created.  This  means  the 
culmination  of  a  process  of  development 
and  adjustment  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  since  sovereignty  over  that  island 
was  ceded  by  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  the 
United  States  in  1899. 

That  the  Crown  of  Spain  ceded  to  the 
United  States  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Island  did  not  mean  any  loss  of  freedom 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico;  far  from  it. 
They  were  organized  by  the  Congress  in 
1900  as  a  body  politic,  "The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,"  and  declared  to  be  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  1900 
act  a  limited  measure  of  self-government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  1917  self-government 
was  increased  and  the  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico  were  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  much  in  the  same  way  that 
citizens  of  a  State  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  1947  the  80th  Con- 
gress broadened  further  the  scope  of  self- 
government  in  Puerto  Rico  by  providing 
for  an  elected  Governor. 

In  1950  a  compact  was  offered  by  the 
Congress  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
so  that  they  would  assume  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  their  own  govern- 
ment, a  government  created  by  them- 
selves, while  they  continued  to  be  not 
only  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  they 
created  but  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
represented  internationally  by  the  United 
States,  and  with  full  access  as  free  citi- 
zens to  these  United  States. 

Thus,  Puerto  Rico  ceased  to  be  a  non- 
self-governing  territory.  It  is  not  a  mere 
territory  any  more.  It  is  a  Common- 
wealth, comparable  in  its  political  au- 
thority to  any  of  the  48  Commonwealths 
which  we  know  as  the  48  States  that  form 
the  Union.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  not  become  a  member 
State  of  the  Union,  but  under  the  terms 
of  compact  embodied  in  Public  Law  600 
of  the  81st  Congress,  1950,  the  Federal 


Oovemment  of  the  United  States  wiU  do 
for  them  what  it  does  for  the  M  member 
States  of  the  Union,  while  it  wUl  not 
Interfere  in  any  matter  not  normally 
reserved  to  a  federal  government  in  a 
federal  system. 

The  United  States  Government  may 
now  point  proudly  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  deciding  their 
own  political  desUny  of  their  own  free 
will  have  chosen  to  cast  their  lot  with 
us  in  a  close  association  of  free  peoples. 
This  is  the  best  comment  that  could 
be  made  on  the  p>olicies  of  the  United 
States  toward  peoples  which  in  the  un- 
folding of  history  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  help  develop  and  protect  until 
they  could  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
their  own  government.  I  do  predict  a 
good  futiire  for  Puerto  Rico.  They  have 
made  great  progress  and  under  leader- 
ship as  they  now  have  will  continue  this 
progress— economically,  socially,  and 
politically. 


Chvrch  and  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARREH 

or  FKNirsTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  sermon  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Vito  C.  Mazzone,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de 
Pazzi,  712  Montrose  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  Passion  Sunday,  March  22,  1953, 
and  also  the  occasion  of  the  55th  annual 
memorial  high  Mass  of  the  De  Soto 
Council.  No.  315,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  J.  Monihan,  council  chap- 
lain, and  St.  Mary's  choir  sang  the  re- 
sponses. Radio  station  WJMJ  broadcast 
the  Mass  which  was  narrated  by  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  George  C.  Uricheck.  Follow- 
ing the  mass  Rev.  Dennis  J.  Conney,  S.  J., 
director,  institute  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia, 
addressed  the  Knights  at  a  breakfast  at 
Pi-ank  Palumbo's. 

The  sermon  follows: 

Church  and  State 

We  little  realize,  I  suppose,  the  signiflcance 
of  our  meeting  here  today.  At  thla  time 
when  so  much  of  the  world  Is  strangled  in 
the  grip  of  totalitarianism,  when  the  threat 
of  war  lies  like  a  pall  over  all  of  us.  it  is 
most  encouraging  that  a  great  fraternal 
organization  such  as  yours  meets  in  church 
to  worship  publicly  the  God  whom  the  world 
forgets.  No  other  fact  would  so  impress  the 
slaves  of  the  Soviet  with  the  true  freedom 
that  Is  ours  in  America.  It  is  our  great 
privilege  that  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
Speaking  personally,  we  at  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's are  delighted  and  honored  that  you 
have  chosen  once  again  our  church  for  your 
Conmiunlon  Mass.  It  seems  to  us  tl«it  your 
doing  so  exemplifies  many  things,  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy,  the  democracy  we  live  by,  the 
supranationallsm  of  the  church,  and  the 
harmonies  existing  between  church  and 
state  in  our  country.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
you  and  in  your  meeting  here  is  perfectly 
exemplified  the  instruction  of  our  Lord  to 
"render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar's, to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 


Th«M  wortfi  enuMUt*  wh»t  \»  undouM- 
•dly  on*  of  tb*  Most  diScuU  and  must  dtU* 
e«t«  quMUons  o)  th«  pr«Mnt  day.  th«  quM« 
tlon  of  th*  rdatlonstalp  bctWMn  church  and 
•Uta.    Tta*  difficulty  arlsaa.  as  In  most  caMa, 
baoauM  ther«  is  cool ustd  thinking  on  what 
praelMly  consUtutes  the  two  eocletle*.    In 
the  mind  of  too  many  there  ti  no  proper 
definition  of  terms.     In  other  words.  It  la 
flifflcult  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesars  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's  if  one  Is  not  sure  what  things  belong 
to  either.     It  becomes  both  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult if  Caesar  attempU  to  infringe  on  what 
belongs  to  God.    This  is  what  happens  in  a 
totalitarian  state  where  Caesar  will  have  no 
other  gods  before  him  or  where  he  attempts 
to  make  the  church  an  Instrument  or  crea- 
t\ire  of  the  state.     This  last  Is  manifestly  a 
contradiction.    There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  national  church.     The   church   by   Its 
nature  Is  supranational  as  its  name.  Cath- 
olic,    implies.     Catholic     means     universal. 
The    charge    given    to   the   church   by    our 
blessed  Lord  is  to  "teach  all  nations."     By 
its  code  of  morality,  by  Its  superabundant 
life  of  grace,  the  church  does  serve  the  best 
Interest  of  any  country  in  which  it  Is  estab- 
lished: but  it  cannot  serve  one  nation  at  the 
expense  of  another.    The  church  is  our  Holy 
Mother.    Like  any  mother  she  cannot  prefer 
one  child  to  another.    The  church  cannot 
be  more  Irish  than  American,  more  Italian 
than  EnglUh.     The  church  is  Catholic,  unl- 
vcrsa".   divinely    sent    to   every    nation .  but 
above    all    nationality.     Even    in    countries 
where  the  Catholic  church  Is  the  state  reli- 
gion, she  remains  apart.     She  does  not  us\irp 
the  prerogatives  of  Caesar,  but  uses  her  own 
divinely    instituted    means    to   achieve    the 
divinely  appointed  end  for  which  she  was 
created. 

But  In  another  sense  the  church  enjoys 
a  dual  nature.  Her  headquarters  In  Vatican 
City  is  an  Independent  government,  formally 
established  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
family  of  nations.  In  that  small  territory 
the  church  is  the  state;  and  the  head  of 
the  church,  our  Holy  Father,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  head  of  that  state.  This 
dual  nature  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
has  recently  been  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
troversy on  American  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  Americans  have  largely 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  Pope  Is  the  real 
monarch  of  an  Independent  state  and  a  very 
important  state.  As  such  by  all  the  laws  ot 
courtesy  which  govern  the  relations  between 
nations.  America  should  be  represented  dip- 
lomatically at  the  Vatican.  We  are  the  only 
major  power  in  the  world  besides  Russia 
which  does  not  maintain  such  representa- 
tion. Countries,  even  where  Christianity  has 
hardly  been  heard  of.  countries  dedicated  to 
Buddha,  to  Mohammed,  to  strange  gods,  still 
recognize  Vatican  State  as  an  Important 
country  and  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  her.  But  we  and  atheistic  Russia  alone 
of  the  great  powers  do  not.  The  hue  and 
cry  a  year  ago  was  that  for  us  to  do  so 
would  be  to  violate  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  de- 
spite the  obvious  fact  that  the  representation 
would  not  be  to  the  Pope  as  spiritual  leader 
of  Catholicism,  but  to  the  Pope  as  the  tem- 
poral ruler  of  an  independent  country.  No 
disturbance  is  made  over  the  fact  that  we 
send  an  Ambassador  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  also  happens  to  rule 
her  country,  or  to  such  religious  rulers  as 
the  Aga  Khan  who  happens  to  be  head,  both 
of  their  churches  and  their  governments. 
An  obvious  fact  of  the  discussion,  suprlslngly 
overlooked,  is  that  all  the  advantage  of  dip- 
lomatic representation  with  the  Vatican 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  not 
to  the  Vatican.  Catholics  would  benefit 
only  as  American  citizens,  not  as  Catholics. 
As  Catholics  we  frankly  do  not  care  whether 
our  Government  is  represented  there,  but  d& 
Americans  who  love  their  country  we  do  wish 
our  Government  would  avail  Itself  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  that  such  representa- 
tion affords. 
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nua  U  DMaMartly  a  vary  briat  dttevMaloa 
of  a  vary  important  aubjaei.  1%  deaarraa 
much  study  tx  «•  ar«  ever  properly  to  ''randar 
to  Caasar  the  things  that  are  Caaaar's  and  to 
Ood  lb*  tbings  that  are  God's.'* 


Aim 


HeaAiM:  ''Grocer  Mvdered  b  Holdvp," 
WaskwftoB  Pott,  Friday,  Mutk  13, 
1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  M1CHIOAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
above  headline  atop  page  1  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  captioned  a  story  of  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Harry  Honik- 
man,  who  worked  honestly  and  late  into 
the  night  to  support  his  family  and 
himself,  when  out  of  nowhei^  entered  a 
scoundrel  of  the  lowest  tjrpe  and  with- 
out any  cause  or  reason  whatsoever  shot 
down  In  cold  blood  this  good  and  pro- 
ductive citizen,  then  carried  off  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  day. 

This  occurred  not  very  far  from  this 
Capitol  and  the  blame  for  this  callous 
murder  rests  right  here.  Aa  long  as 
the  Congress  acts  as  the  city  council  and 
controls  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  regulates  the  lives  of  its 
people  the  responsibility  to  make  proper 
provisions  for  the  people's  safety  is  ours 
and  this  type  of  headline  should  be 
eliminated  or  at  least  reduced,  which 
can  and  should  be  done  only  by  the 
positive  action  of  Congress.  I  look  for 
the  day  when  another  and  a  corrective 
headline  will  appear  which  will  state, 
"Congress  Provides  Ample  Police  Pro- 
tection." with  a  subcaption,  "Six  Hun- 
dred New  Patrolmen  Added  to  the  Met- 
ropoUtan  Police  Force,"  and  another 
subparagraph  which  will  state  in  bold- 
face type,  "The  rate  of  pay  has  been 
increased  25  percent  from  top  to  bottom 
with  liberalized  provisions  for  retire- 
ment of  all  those  who  have  served  faith- 
fully and  well  the  prescribed  period  of 
time."  A  liberal  special  provision  should 
be  msxle  in  the  law  for  the  dei>endent8 
of  those  who  lose  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

The  details  of  the  story.  Mr.  Speaker, 
need  not  go  far  beyond  this  excepting 
to  say  that  300  of  the  recruits  should 
be  detailed  as  foot  patrolmen ;  200  should 
constitute  a  detail  of  100  addition  2-man 
armored  scout  car  teams,  provided  with 
the  latest,  speediest  cars  armed  with 
machine  gims;  100  more  should  be  add- 
ed to  the  motorcycle  brigade,  which 
should  likewise  be  provided  with  the  fin- 
est of  equipment  including  sidecar  and 
extra  weapons.  All  the  latest  means  of 
communication  should  be  provided  for 
both  scout  cars  and  motorcycle  details. 

Equally  as  important,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so.  Congress  should  declare 
that  these  men  representing  the  majesty 
of  the  law  are  entitled  to  not  only  finan- 
cial but  also  to  the  equally  important 
moral  support  of  the  community.  There 
Is  altogether  too  much  of  this  nonsensi* 


eia  Ulk  about  tho  poUoa  brutality  and 
not  enouf h  r«8peot  for  th«  badge  ot 
authority,  the  YiolaUon  of  which  fre- 
quently forces  a  lone  officer  to  fight  for 
his  life  in  the  performance  of  his  du^. 
These  charges  often  are  leveled  at  the 
police  from  sources  where  the  life  of  the 
policeman,  like  the  law  which  he  repre- 
sents, means  absolutely  nothing.  The 
best  way  to  insure  against  possible  ex- 
cesses on  the  part  of  individual  police- 
men is  not  only  to  declare  the  authority 
under  which  police  perform  but  also  to 
sustain  them  without  going  off  half- 
cocked  whenever  wild  charges  are  di- 
rected against  an  officer  of  the  law. 
Give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
policeman  rather  than  to  the  law  vio- 
lator. 

Two  days  later  on  Sunday,  March  15, 
again  in  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  screaming  headline 
appeared.  The  story  discloses  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  man  who  is  being 
charged  with  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  the,  late  Mr.  Honikman,  respected 
citizen  of  the  city  of  Washington  If 
the  latter  story  is  correct  it  will  soon  be 
stamped,  "Case  closed."  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  instances  of 
prompt  solution  of  crim(>s  of  such  das- 
tardly nature  citations  are  not  in  them- 
selves sufficient.  There  ought  to  be  a 
cash  award  in  the  form  of  a  pay  bonus 
and  promotion  which  would  stimulate 
the  entire  force  to  even  greater  efforts. 
Pay  raises  and  retirement  plans  together 
with  service  bonus,  such  as  that  which 
I  mention,  are  a  cheap  and  an  effective 
way  to  provide  safety  and  security  for 
the  people.  It  would  take  so  little  per 
capita  in  the  form  of  an  additional  tax 
levy  that  none  of  us  would  feel  the 
additional  levy  but  we  would  all  benefit 
materially  should  it  be  done.  The  serv- 
ice would  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated after  the  cost  was  forgotten.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  should  go  into  this 
matter  with  vigor  and  promptness,  for 
time  is  of  the  essence. 

Only  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Honikman  murder  a  valiant  policeman 
was  shot  through  the  head  with  the  in- 
tent of  killing  him  on  the  spot.  Fortu- 
nately, he  recovered  and  I  hope  he  will 
live  a  long  time  to  give  unimpaired  serv- 
ice to  this  community. 

These  headlines  must  and  will  cease 
if  and  when  the  Police  Department  is 
amply  staffed,  morally  supported  and 
properly  paid  for  their  services  during 
th^ir  productive  years  and  in  retirement. 
The  time  for  solution  of  the  problem  by 
congressional  action  is  here  and  now. 
I  trust  we  shall  not  fail  in  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  people. 


A  Lot  for  tibe  Moaey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  coLOaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  5.  1953 

1ST.  ASPTNATJi.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


OKB,  Z  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  20.  1953.  enuaed  "A  Lot  for  the 
Money." 

The  natural  human  tendency  leads  us 
to  lament  over  our  responsibilities  but 
seldom  do  we  take  time  to  count  our 
blessings.  March  seems,  for  some  odd 
reason,  to  bear  a  greater  share  of  human 
woes  than  the  other  11  months.  It  is 
refreshing  when  a  voice  rises  to  remind 
us  of  our  good  fortune  in  being  citizens 
of  this  land  and  when  we  look  outside  of 
our  borders,  we  realize  that  we  are  not  so 
badly  off  after  all.  Such  a  voice  appears 
in  the  following  editorial  : 

A  Lot  fob  thz  Monkt 

I>EAs  Uncle  Sam:  This  is  Jvist  to  let  you 
know  I'm  supporting  you,  and  not  only 
financially. 

The  last  few  days  I've  heard  a  good  deal 
of  grumbling  over  income  taxes.  Certainly 
I  dont  enjoy  paying  mine.  You're  getting  at 
least  a  fifth  of  what  I  earn.  And  your  hired 
hands  don't  use  the  money  as  cannily  as  they 
should.  In  fact  they  waste  biUions.  But, 
even  so.  I  wouldn't  want  the  impression  to 
get  around  that  yo\u-  nephews  and  nieces 
don't  appreciate  you  or  that  our  family  is 
falling  apart. 

I  trust  you  realize  that  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment has  gone  up  much  more  even  than  in- 
flated prices.  In  many  cases  the  burden  on 
citizens  is  kUling  incentive.  Since  you  repre- 
sent us  all  you  should  do  something  about 
this.  Even  in  a  cold-war  emergency  there  are 
opportunities  for  economy. 

Few  of  us  are  satisfied  with  what  we  get 
for  oxir  money,  but  I  think  most  of  us  are 
basically  grateful.  Perhaps  right  now  would 
be  a  good  time  to  count  up  some  of  the 
reasons. 

First  always,  of  course,  comes  the  freedom 
we  enjoy  to  worship  as  we  please.  It  is  linked 
with  the  right  to  think  and  sF>eak  freely — as 
I  am  here.  One  reason  we  support  you  is 
that  all  of  us  can  have  our  say  about  what 
you  do.  Sometimes  we'll  be  in  the  minority, 
but  we  have  the  opportunity  to  reason  with 
the  majority,  and  If  a  man  relies  oi^  the 
power  of  truth  and  Justice  to  prevail  that  ia 
all  he  asks. 

Some  restrictions  have  been  placed  "on 
economic  liberty  by  government,  by  large 
corporations,  and  by  labor  unions.  But  in 
the  main  our  economy  is  free  and  rewards 
individual  initiative.  We  have  not  achieved 
complete  equality  of  opportxmity  for  all  citi- 
zens, but  are  making  good  progress. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  is  still  the  land 
of  opportvmlty.  Our  lives  and  property  are 
protected,  order  maintained,  and  Justice  ad- 
ministered. Much  of  the  money  we  hand 
over  to  you  goes  for  these  and  other  services 
we  take  for  granted  vaitil  we  need  them. 

As  I  said,  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the  cost 
or  quality  of  government  any  more  than 
with  some  other  goods  and  services  I  buy. 
Too  often  it  is  inefficient  or  even  corrupt. 
But  it  is  ova  Government,  and  we  can  im- 
prove it.  Just  this  year  we've  put  in  a  new 
management.  I'd  like  a  better  home,  but 
am  grateful  I  can  keep  up  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  the  one  I've  got.  In  the  same  way 
rm  grateful  I  can  help  you  maintain  our 
national  home. 

The  biggest  share  of  the  money  we  give 
you  goes  to  provide  defenses  for  our  country 
and  to  help  the  free  world.  Again  I  think 
It  could  be  more  wisely  used.  But  I'm  grate- 
ful to  have  my  little  part  in  heading  the  line 
against  totalitarian  tyranny.  When  I  think 
of  what  soldiers  in  Korea  and  on  other  ac- 
tive battle  lines  are  contributing,  my  dollars 
don't  lo<:^  big. 

Your  batting  average  of  courageous,  help- 
ful action  more  than  makes  up  for  some 
fumbles  in  the  field  of  foreign  aSairs.  Mis- 
takes were  made  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
but  I  wouldn't  ask  for  any  of  my  dollars  back 
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that  contributed  to  the  general  restoration 
of  many  war-torn  countries.  Tm  grateful 
to  have  a  share  In  the  point  4  program  that 
Is  bringing  both  food  and  hope  to  people  all 
over  the  world  who  have  had  too  little  of 
both. 

In  short.  Uncle,  Tm  not  satisfied,  but  Tm 
grateful.  For  by  comparison  with  most  of 
the  folk  on  thla  planet  we  are  getting  a  lot 
lor  our  money. 

A  GRATxrxn.  Nephxw. 


Presideat  Is  ElfectiTe  at  Press 
Coaferences 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH     . 

or  HXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
election  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  impelling  reasons  for  biparti- 
san support  of  President  Eisenhower. 
The  burden  of  such  cooperation  rests 
historically  most  heavily  on  the  minority 
in  the  Congress.  To  date  I  think  the 
Democratic  record  in  that  regard  is  ex- 
cellent, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
continue.  It  is  fair  that  the  record  be 
complete. 

The  article  which  Arthur  Krock,  the 
eminent  newspaperman,  wrote  for  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  March  22, 
Is.  in  my  opinion,  an  objective  appraisal 
of  a  very  essential  part  of  the  President's 
task.  Mr.  Krock,  in  his  typical  excellent 
manner,  discusses  the  President  at  his 
press  conferences.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

Pbxsidemt  Is  Ewc'i'iva  at  Pbcss  CoNnoi- 
xNCEs — His  Fkank  Answers  to  All  Ques- 
tions Reveal  His  Broad  Concept  op 
Right  or  People  To  Be  Informed — Fism 
Stand  on  Partt  Issttes 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  March  21. — The  President  In 
his  news  conferences  Is  revealing  a  concept 
of  his  duty  to  Inform  the  public  that  In  cer- 
tain Important  respects  is  broader  than  that 
held  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  As  the  con- 
cept Is  publicly  developing  It  appears  to.be 
this: 

Legitimate  questions  definitely  include 
those  to  which  the  answers,  necessarily  Im- 
promptu, may  Increase  his  political  dlffl- 
cultles.  All  questions,  short  of  Inquiries  to 
which  any  response  might  adversely  affect 
national  security — none  of  these  has  been 
asked  ot  him,  are  legitimate.  All  answers 
should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible,'  and 
"possible"  should  be  liberally  defined.  The 
long-established  response  of  "no  comment" 
should  be  avoided — he  has  done  this  alto- 
gether so  far — not  only  because  it  is  evasive, 
but  because  it  can  lead  to  wrong  and  damag- 
ing speculation. 

On  this  view  of  what  Is  due  to  the  people 
from  him  as  the  head  of  their  government, 
administering  the  most  complex  and  dan- 
gerous affairs  of  all  history,  the  President  is 
making  his  news  conferences  into  the  most 
powerful  and  constructive  instrument  of  In- 
formation they  have  ever  been.  The"  facts 
that  many  of  his  administrators  are  unusual- 
ly secretive,  and  seem  to  believe  this  is  the 
policy  General  Elsenhower  wants  them  to 
follow,  furnish  an  anomaly.  But  it  coulc^  be 
that  these  chief  subordinates  misimder- 
stand  him  thovigh  several  have  told  this  cor- 
respondent they  are  acting  luider  the  Presi- 


dent's stem  Instructions  to  be  reticent  "or 
else." 

NO  STATXICXNT  PRXPAtZD 

But  that  is  another  matter.  General 
Elsenhower's  news  conference  policy  up  to 
this  point  has  been  remarkably  outgiving. 
Striking  examples  were  provided  by  his  meet- 
ing with  the  press  this  week. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  all  the  world  is 
absorbed  In  trying  to  fathom  the  effect  on 
war  and  peace  of  Malenkov's  succession  to 
Stalin.  He  clearly  felt  he  should  make  his 
contribution.  But  instead  of  waiting  fca-  the 
Inevitable  questions,  and  reading  from  a  pre- 
pared manuscript,  on  the  most  momentous 
issue  of  these  times,  the  President  gave  his 
views  extemporaneously,  and  with  clarity. 
And  what  he  said  In  this  Informal  manner 
might  have  been  the  principal  substance  of 
a  major  speech. 

On  the  prospect  of  attaining  the  desire  he 
expressed  In  the  campaign  of  cutting  Oov- 
emment  expenditures  toward  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget  the  President  again  volun- 
teered. He  said  nothing  new,  except  to 
compliment  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Sin- 
clair Weeks,  on  making  a  15-percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  departmental  budget.  But  he 
used  reiteration  to  leave  no  doubi  that  he 
will  not  approve  legislation  materially  low- 
ering the  revenue  at  this  Juncture. 

An  Inquiry  about  a  proposal  by  Senator 
Knowland,  of  California,  was  a  tough  one  for 
several  reasons.  The  proposal — that  this 
Government  attempt  to  have  Soviet  Russia 
branded  In  the  United  Nations  as  the  aggres- 
sor In  Korea — Is  very  drastic  in  the  delicate 
and  perilous  realm  of  world  diplomacy.  The 
Senator  Is  a  designated  Republican  leader  In 
his  branch  of  Congress  on  whom  the  Presi- 
dent must  greatly  rely. 

TOTIGH  HTTROLE  CT.EARFn 

But  the  President  made  a  measured  and 
Informing  reply.  He  would  not  say  anything 
by  way  of  agreement  or  criticism.  But  he 
would  be  ready  to  agree  If  any  opponent  of 
this  Nation  should  propose  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  look  ahead.  So  he  would  not  want 
to  do  anything  necessarily  provocative  to 
such  an  opponent  In  the  current  situation, 
or  anything,  either,  that  might  Infringe  our 
rights  or  our  opportunities  for  a  peaceful 
agreement.  Like  his  comment  on  the  pos- 
sible meanings  of  the  Iiialenkov  succession, 
this  contribution  toward  a  better  world  order 
was  both  conciliatory  and  firm. 

How  about  that  study  of  defense  require- 
ments by  scientists  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  others,  contem- 
plating the  addition  of  a  score  or  more  of 
billions  to  the  military  and  civil-defense 
budgets?  Certainly,  said  the  President,  this 
particular  report  by  a  committee  formed  by 
the  previous  administration  was  under  con- 
sideration by  members  of  his  staff,  though 
he  had  not  examined  it  In  detail.  No  con- 
clusions had  been  reached  by  anyone  In  the 
Cabinet  or  the  National  Security  Council  as 
to  the  extent  the  study  should  be  adopted 
as  a  guide.  , 

WISE  AND  TRUTHFUL  RZFLT 

It  was  a  wise  and  truthful  answer,  and 
those  In  Congress,  In  the  press  and  among 
the  public  who  had  been  startled  by  the 
amount  of  extra  billions  Involved  were  able 
to  put  the  study  In  Its  proper  perspective. 
And  as  for  real  security,  the  President  added, 
no  amount  of  military  force  could  provide 
that  since  a  gigantic  war  machine  would 
mean  your  belief  In  the  existence  of  an 
enemy  one  of  similar  size.  A  "reasonable 
posture  of  defense,"  as  Washington  described 
It.  was  the  practical  goal.  Civil  defense, 
he  continued.  Is  primarily  a  local  matter;  the 
self-discipline  of  the  people  is  far  more  Im- 
portant than  digging  shelters,  but  to  carry 
forward  the  static  defense  of  any  country  to 
show  what  It  could  be  would  be  terribly 
expensive,  of  which  the  greater  assumption 
should  be  local. 


In  reply  to  other  questions  the  President 
courteously  but  firmly  stood  by  his  nomina- 
tion of  an  Ambassador  In  Moscow,  which 
some  Republicans  who  are  among  his  great 
problems  have  protested;  left  to  the  legal 
procedure  for  amending  the  Constitution 
(from  which  the  Executive  Is  excluded) 
the  proposal  by  Senator  Bricker  to  limit  the 
treaty-making  power,  but  shrewdly  added 
that  he  found  it  anomalous  to  amend  the 
Constitution  In  order  to  show  that  It  Is  going 
to  remain  the  same;  reassured  competent 
and  essential  Government  employees  below 
the  rank  of  policymakers  that  they  would 
not  be  ousted:  and  talked  sensibly  about  tax 
reduction  and  the  effects  on  the  value  of 
the  dollar  of  inflation,  deficit  financing,  and 
excessive  costs  of  Government. 

HESITATED   ONLY   ONCS 

Re  hesitated  only  once,  though  all  hU 
words  bore  the  mark  of  long  reflection  on 
the  array  of  issues  on  which  he  was  asked 
to  comment.  The  President's  pause  followed 
a  question  whether  he  favored  a  congres- 
sional Investigation  of  communism  (bol- 
shevlsm.  presumably  was  meant)  In  the 
churches — a  suggestion  made  casually  and 
then  retreated  from  by  a  Republican  House 
chairman.  The  choice  before  General  Elsen- 
hower was  to  duck,  beat  the  political  dnim 
or  take  refuge  In  homilies.  He  did  none  of 
these  things.  He  said  that  If  the  churches, 
which  should  be  the  greatest  possible  op- 
ponents of  communism,  needed  investigation 
then  the  whole  country  was  diseased  and 
needed  a  broader  one  than  any  conducted  <» 
contemplated.  But.  since  he  did  not  believe 
this  disease  was  in  the  churches,  he  could 
see  no  possible  good  In  such  a  congressional 
Inquiry. 

The  next  time  anyone  says  or  writes  that 
the  President  is  timorous  in  his  dealings  with 
the  wild  and  foolish  men  In  his  party,  that 
reply  can  stand  as  sufficient  refutation. 


Soviet  Threat  Aaaljne^  hj  Leading 
Pnblisher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
UnRuished  and  well-informed  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mir- 
ror. Mr.  Virgil  Pinkley,  recently  wrote 
four  articles  analyzing  Soviet  weakness 
and  Soviet  strength.  I  feel  that  these 
thought-provoking  articles  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  Members,  and  I 
therefore  include  them  in  our  Rkcoro: 
Rb)  War  Machinx  Has  Weaknesses 

(EorroR's  Note.— Will  the  Kremlin  force 
world  war  III?  Why  hasn't  Moscow  struck 
militarily  in  Western  Europe  or  the  Orient? 
In  this  series  of  editorials  Virgil  Pinkley  lists 
leading  pros  and  cons.  He  draws  heavily  on 
19  years  of  newsgatherlng- experience  In  Eu- 
rope where  he  was  In  charge  of  United 
Press  services.  He  has  gone  back  to  ETu- 
rope  each  of  the  past  4  years  and  only  re- 
cently returned  from  Korea  and  Japan. 
These  editorials  Incorporate  the  viewpoints 
and  conclusions  of  top  military  authorities.) 
(By  Virgil  Pinkley) 

Russia  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  third  world 
war  against  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

,    In  the  next  few  days  there  will  be  end- 
less Soviet  threats,  much  bluster  and  con- 
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slderable  bluff.  There  will  be  tnereased  re- 
ports of  Red  troop  concentrations,  maneu- 
vers along  frontiers  adjacent  to  Communist- 
held  lands — the  old  game  of  power  politics 
at  iU  height. 

Springtime  traditionally  is  the  season  of 
greatest  war  scares. 

Based  on  logical  conclusions,  Moscow 
lacks  the  industrial  output  essential  for  vic- 
tory in  a  global  conflict.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  fanatical  men  who  boss  inter- 
national communism  in  desperation  might 
resort  to  the  use  of  arms  to  gain  desired 
ends.    These  Include  world  domination. 

While  a  total  war  la  not  likely  In  the  im- 
mediate future  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility. Why?  Simply  because  Stalin  ft  Co. 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  Initiative  may  Jockey 
themselves  into  an  impossible  situation. 
They  cannot  afford  to  lose  face  by  making  a 
major  withdrawal.  Also,  If  Internal  condi- 
tions become  sufficiently  bad,  they  might  try 
the  classic  dictatorial  move  of  starting  a  war 
to  divert  the  attention  of  their  own  people. 

0\ir  only  safe  policy  Is  to  be  strong  and 
eternally  on  the  alert.  We  must  seek  in- 
creased unity  In  the  free  world. 

Today  the  Soviets  and  their  stooges  face 
vital  shortages  of  raw  materials  essential  to 
war  making.  These  Include  steel,  petroleum, 
and  atonilc  energy. 

Additional  deterrents  to  all-out  military 
operations  by  the  Kremlin  now  include: 

United  States  production  of  guns,  planes, 
ships,  tanks,  and  A-bombs  backed  up  by 
fighting  forces  of  S.0O0.0CO. 

Growing  military  strength  and  unity  of 
NATO. 

A  rapidly  expanding  American  strategic  air 
force. 

Big  leads  in  A-bomb  production  and  stock- 
pUes,  coupled  with  our  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb. 

Russia  has  no  significant  surface  navy, 
a  limited  merchant  marine,  few  (if  any)  air- 
craft carriers,  and  only  a  negligible  number 
of  oil  tankers. 

My  personal  opinion  (based  on  recent  trips 
to  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Korea, 
and  the  Orient)  is  that  the  Red  masters 
do  not  want  to  fight  a  major  war  on  two 
fronts  simultaneously.  All  military  captains 
and  would-be  world  conquerors  who  have  at- 
tempted such  maneuvers,  when  pitted 
against  formidable  foes,  have  faUed. 

You  may  be  x^rtain  that  if  Russia  started 
a  major  war  In  the  Orient  or  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  and  our  allies  would  attack  on  an- 
other front.  We  would  force  the  Reds  to 
fight  in  widely  separated  areas.  This  is  our 
basic  strategy  and  It  is  sound. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  So- 
viets to  fight  In  the  west  and  the  Far  East 
at  the  same  time. 

RuasiA  Lacks  On.  for  Prolonged  Wab 
(By  Vh-gU  Pinkley) 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  Russia 
would  face  in  staging  a  third  world  war? 

She  has  deficiencies  in  scientific  know- 
how.  Also  she  faces  shortages  In  the  big 
raw  materials  required  to  fuel  a  vlctorloxis 
mUltary  machine.  Today  Russia  and  her 
satellites  hold  only  7  percent  of  the  known 
world  oU  reserves.  We  and  Canada  have 
37.7  percent  and  South  America  13.8  percent. 
The  Middle  East  is  the  richest  area,  with 
42  percent.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  the  Reds  attempt  to  stir  up  trouble 
throughout  the  Arab  world,  or  If  they  actu- 
ally risk  a  major  war  by  conducting  one  on 
a  limited  basis  in  Iran. 

The  Soviets  would  be  hard  pressed  to  ob- 
tain enough  oil  to  wage  a  global  confilct  of 
prolonged  duration,  especially  If  battling 
simultaneously  on  two  widely  separated 
fronts.  As  yet  Moscow  lacks  the  means  to 
transpcn't  vast  tonnages  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Their  merchant  marine  Is  not  up  to 
the  task,  nor  could  adequate  protection  be 
given  by  warships  and  airplanes. 


If  the  Kremlin  ever  decided  to  build  a 
pipeline  from  Iran  to  key  distribution  points 
in  Western  Russia,  it  would  reqtilre  at  least 
24  to  30  months  of  construction,  engineers 
estimate. 

It  is  always  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  strength  of  a  potential  enemy,  but  it  is 
nearly  as  great  an  error  to  overestimate  the 
power  of  a  would-be  adversary.  We  tend  to 
do  the  latter  in  connection  virlth  Russia. 

The  Soviets  are  believed  to  be  short  on 
big  reserves  of  rubber,  copper,  tin.  and  cer- 
tain other  basic  metals,  although  they 
undoubtedly  are  stockpiling  them. 

Steel  production  of  the  free  world  Is  at 
least  eight  to  one  greater  than  that  In  Russia 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  states.  We  turn  out. 
roughly,  three  times  as  much  steel  as  the 
entire  Communist  world.  Western  Europe 
manufactures  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  Soviets. 

Steel  and  oil  are  the  cornerstones  of  mod- 
em industry.  They  are  essential  for  every 
arm  of  the  military. 

In  atomic  energy  we  have  big  leads.  Most 
of  the  known  supplies  of  uranium  required 
to  produce  atomic  energy  and  weapons  are 
located  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Canada. 
Moscow  has  no  Immediate  way  to  reach  these 
areas.  We  could  defend  them  for  a  long, 
long  time  and  with  our  navies  and  other 
transport  keep  the  ore  moving.  In  addition, 
we  have  a  running  head  start  because  of  our 
scientific  skills,  vast  pool  of  expert  crafts- 
men, and  huge  plants. 

Recently  the  British  have  stepped  up 
their  atomic  output  and  conducted  tests  In 
Australia. 

Even  if  the  Russians  have  made  atomic 
bombs  and  exploded  atomic  weapons,  I  think 
it  Is  safe  to  state  that  we  have  much  larger 
stockpiles,  more  extensive  atomic  plants,  and 
are  farther  along  the  road  to  developing  the 
dreaded  hydrogen  bomb.  We  possess  the 
world's  finest  strategic  air  force  and  have 
key  bases  which  virtually  encircle  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  free  world  ia  no  longer  weak  and 
flabby.  We  have  the  means,  power,  poten- 
tials, and  determination  of  freemen  to  fight 
and  win  If  forced  Into  a  third  world  war. 
Prom  this  point  forward  our  negotiations 
will  be  backed  up  by  strength. 

Russia  Has  Tanks.  Lacks  Was  ships 
(By  Virgil  Phakley) 

The  expected  death  of  Stalin  can  alter 
considerably  the  military  plans  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  whatever  decisions  are  made  by  the 
Kremlin,  basic  strengths  wUl  remain  con- 
stant for  the  time  being. 

Should  Russia  force  a  global  war,  the  main 
reliance  for  victory  would  be  placed  on  the 
Red  armies  and  fifth  columnists  throughout 
the  world. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  175  divisions  fully 
mobilized  (approximately  2,500,000  men), 
plus  65  divisions  being  developed  In  satellite 
states  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  addition 
there  are  the  armies  of  Red  China,  North 
Korea,  and  rebel  forces  In  Indochina.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  Kremlin  would 
have  to  count  largely  on  Russian  troops  be- 
cause active  opposition  would  arise  within 
the  slave  states  should  actual  shooting  start. 

Russian  military  experts  rely  chiefly  on 
massed  artillery,  tank  armies  and  endless 
streams  of  infantrymen.  These  are  backed 
up  by  tactical  air  forces. 

The  navy  Is  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Red 
military  machine.  A  large  fleet  of  sub- 
marines has  been  built.  But  the  Soviets 
lack  aircraft  carriers,  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  minesweepers. 

Most  military  observers  agree  that  in  the 
opening  phases  of  a  confilct  started  by  Rus- 
sia, the  Reds  would  make  big  initial  gains. 
This  would  be  especially  true  as  long  as  the 
fighting  occurred  In  areas  adjacent  to  Com- 
munist territory,  where  Interior  lines  of  sup- 


ply and  communications  cotild  be  employed. 
Many  areas  next  to  Russia  are  fiat  and  suited 
to  tank  warfare.  Soviet  tanks  are  among 
the  world's  best.  They  are  big,  heavily 
armored  and  pack  terrific  fire  power. 

It  Is  generally  felt  that  the  Reds  trail  the 
West  In  atomic  weapons,  the  use  of  radar  and 
other  electroiiic  equipment.  In  most  Com- 
munist lands  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate 
transportation. 

If  or  when  the  Communists  attempt  to  go 
over  water  or  to  stage  amphibious  operations, 
they  will  Indeed  face  long  odds. 

For  years  Moscow  has  devoted  much  of  Its 
effort  to  building  up  armies  of  saboteurs. 
These  fanatical  men  and  women  would  be  ex- 
pected by  the  Kremlin  to  slow  down  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  the  free  world, 
blow  up  key  factories,  destroy  harbors  and 
airports,  pollute  water  supplies  and  general- 
ly disrupt  public  utilities. 

In  some  cases  these  hard-core  Communists, 
who  have  allegiance  only  to  the  Kremlin, 
would  be  expected  to  stage  armed  revolts 
and  riots.  How  successful  such  plans  would 
be  depends  largely  on  the  internal  security 
measures  taken  by  the  free  world. 

In  countries  such  as  France  and  Italy,  large 
Communist  parties  still  are  existing,  al- 
though the  Reds  generally  have  lost  ground 
throughout  Western  Europe. 

Russia  has,  without  fighting,  taken  over 
more  territory  than  Hitler  gained  at  the 
height  of  the  Naels'  power.  Since  the  war. 
600.000.000  people  have  come  under  the  direct 
control  or  influence  of  Moscow.  Hie  Soviets 
have  unlimited  manpower  and  could  tise  in- 
fantrymen like  cord  wood. 

But  winning  modern  wars  requires  terrlflo 
strength,  great  scientific  know-how  and  mo- 
bility— coupled  with  atomic  energy. 

Bowers  Powerfui,,  But  Hot  Enough 
(By  Vh-gll  Pinkley) 

Growing  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  is  tipping  the  balance  of 
global  power  In  our  favor. 

Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc  are  power- 
ful— but  we  simply  have  the  upper  hand. 
Our  lead  is  in  the  ascendancy.  The  big 
question  Is,  Will  we  have  the  Intelligence  and 
resolve  to  maintain  this  all  Important  edge? 
We  must. 

The  Reds  could  start  world  war  m.  In  my 
opinion,  they  could  not  win  such  a  conflict. 
P^irther.  I  do  not  think  Moscow  wants  an 
Intercontinental  shooting  war  now.  The 
men  in  the  Kremlin  may  become  desperate. 

Few  Americans  understand  the  overseas 
bases  we  have  developed  and  how  important 
they  are  in  keeping  Russia  In  line.  Today  we 
have  an  empire  of  bases  totaling  nearly  200. 
Our  planes  could  bomb  the  Soviet  Union 
from  14  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is 
estimated  that  If  Moscow  ever  attempts  a 
sneak  attack  on  us.  our  aircraft  could  be 
over  most  Russian  cities  within  6  hours. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  Russia  has  Increased  by 
any  considerable  degree  her  ability  to  wage 
war  over  the  power  she  had  from  1941  to  1945. 
One  exception  possibly  Is  the  development  of 
stooge  armies  In  satellite  states. 

Remember  that  whfen  Russia  was  attempt- 
ing to  defeat  Germany  she  was  assisted  by 
the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  the 
free  fighting  forces  of  Nazi-occupied  nations, 
and  the  brave  imderground  armies  of  the 
same  countries. 

During  World  War  n  we  and  our  allies 
hammered  the  Germans  from  the  air  and  sea, 
and  fought  them  In  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Italy  with  telling  effects  long  before  D-day 
and  Normandy.  All  of  this  took  pressure  off 
the  Soviet  front.  Our  mighty  aerial  blows 
forced  most  of  the  Nazi  planes  to  try  to  pro- 
tect Western  Germany.  Anglo-American  air- 
craft raids  reduced  greatly  Nazi  production; 
Ovir  bombings  cut  Germany's  ssmthetlc  oil 
supply  to  a  trickle,  the  nation  and  its  fight- 
ing forces  lost  mobUity — a  fatal  development 
In  modern  war. 
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British  and  American  navies  bottled  up  the 
Oennan  fl^t  and  all  but  eliminated  this 
menace  for  Russia.  Our  ships  ran  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  supplies  through  the  North 
and  Red  Seas  to  the  Soviets. 

Totalitarian  states  such  as  Russia  operate 
even  in  so-called  peace  years  on  a  seml- 
wartlme  economy.  Dictators  squeeze  out  of 
the  people  they  rule  their  last  ounce  of  pro- 
duction so  that  when  war  comes  It  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  wring  anything  more 
from  them.  Democracies  can  accelerate 
their  efforts  and  they  Increase  In  strength 
In  time  of  strife. 

Amphibious  warfare  Is  a  new  and  exacting 
science.  We  and  the  British  are  masters  of 
this  art.  An  invasion  such  as  Normandy, 
requires  a  tremendoiis  number  of  ships,  men, 
and  planes. 

Many  of  the  best  q\iallfled  military  ob- 
servers I  have  contacted  during  recent 
months  In  Europe  and  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
In  Washington,  agree  that  once  the  full 
might  of  the  free  world  was  wheeled  into 
battle  the  result  would  be  inevitable.  Rxissia 
eventually  woxild  be  crushed. 

We  would  have  another  mighty  strength 
on  our  side,  too — men  with  the  desire  to  be 
free,  fighting  for  the  ideals  and  institutions 
they  value  even  above  life  itself. 


The  PU^e  of  Little  Men 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
of  extension  of  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  am  Inserting  herewith  an  editorial 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  titled 
•TThc  Plague  of  Little  Men."  It  is  so 
timely  that  I  thought  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
for  their  consideration.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Thk  Plaottx  or  LrrrLX  Mem 

There  have  been  many  signs  recently  that 
the  country  Is  waking  up  to  the  menace  of 
attacks  by  irresponsible  congressional  com- 
mittees, or  the  chairmen  thereof,  on  the 
basic  rights  of  American  citizens.  If  these 
attacks  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  of 
grave  danger  it  Is  because  they  are  mainly 
conducted  by  men  of  small  intellectual  stat- 
Mre.  These  are  not  the  giants  of  Congress. 
They  are  the  little  men  who  might  otherwise 
be  overlooked.  They  are  little  men  intoxi- 
cated with  a  bit  of  power  and  a  splash  of 
publicity.  They  must,  however,  be  dealt 
with,  preferably  by  their  congressional 
brethren.  We  cannot  indefinitely  have 
these  arrogant  upstarts  prying  into  matters 
which  are  no  affairs  of  theirs,  including  the 
private  opinions  of  our  citizens. 

The  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  investi- 
gate as  a  preliminary  to  legislation  cannot 
be  questioned.  If  the  Oovernment  is  to  con. 
trol  or  decontrol  prices,  or  organize  the 
development  of  a  river  valley,  or  prepare  for 
the  national  defense,  ch'  Improve  the  system 
of  social  security,  it  must  proceed  on  accu- 
rate information.  If  it  Is  to  counteract  con- 
spiracies, sedition,  and  disloyalty  in  public 
employment.  It  must  also  investigate.  It  Is 
not  the  fact  of  Investigation  that  has  brought 
about  the  present  complaint  against  con- 
gressional committees.  It  is  rather  the  way 
in  which  inyestlgatlons  have  been  carried 
out.      ..   . 

We  may  admit  at  the  start  that  some 
provocation   toward   high-handed   methods 


was  offered  by  left-wing  witnesses  before  cer- 
tain committees  who  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  defy  and  insiilt  their  questioners. 
But  these  episodes  do  not  ezctise  attacks  on 
the  characters  of  people  convicted  of  no 
offense.  They  do  not  excuse. the  refusal  to 
give  accused  persons  an  early  chance  to  de- 
fend themselves.  They  do  not  excuse  the 
practice  of  accepting  hearsay  as  evidence  and 
vindictive  gossip  as  proof  of  guilt.  They  do 
not  excuse  attempts  to  p\uh  Investigations 
into  fields  where  they  are  not  permissible, 
such  as  the  chxirches  or  the  independent  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Let  this  sort 
of  thing  go  on  long  enough,  let  the  resulting 
dictates  be  enforced,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tyranny  of  Russia  and  the  tyranny 
of  our  own  Jealous,  arrogant,  conceited  little 
men  will  be  narrowed  by  Just  that  much. 

This  Is  not  going  to  happen.  A  way  will  be 
found  to  deal  with  the  subversive  and  th» 
conspiratorial  elements  without  repealing  the 
first  amendment.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  such  a  way  if  It  is  earnestly  sought  by 
legislators  who  place  more  value  on  freedom, 
human  dignity  and  the  ultimate  good  of  our 
democratic  society  than  they  do  on  any 
cheaply  won  reputation. 
^  In  the  long  run  we  may  count  upon  the 
good  sense  and  good  citizenship  of  the  con- 
gressional majorities  to  see  to  It  that  no 
agency  of  Congress  shall  constitute  Itself  a 
star  chamber,  a  board  of  censorship,  or  a 
control  agency  over  the  lawful  activities  of 
oxiz  people.  There  have  been  strong  voices  of 
late  from  the  churches,  and  from  many 
sources  of  secular  opinion  to  suggest  an  in- 
tellectual revolt  against  the  fears  and  abuses 
fostered  by  little  men  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere. 

To  defeat  communism  we  need  men  of 
larger  mold.  We  need  men  who  will  fight 
against  the  abuse  of  any  human  rights  any- 
where that  they  are  threatened.  We  need 
men  who,  becavise  they  hate  communism  and 
its  diabolical  caricature  of  the  free  society. 
will  stand  the  more  firmly  against  any  loss 
of  liberty  in  our  own  society.  We  believe 
this  Nation  will  support  such  men,  including 
among  them,  in  his  unique  position  of  lead- 
ership, President  Eisenhower. 


The    Nedierlands   Thank   Their   Friends 
Who  Helped  in  Times  of  Distress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  DEIANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  ex- 
cerpts from  De  Telegraaf ,  published  in 
Amsterdam  under  date  of  February  21, 
1953.  A  full-page  spread  in  this  news- 
paper, one  of  the  leading  national  papers 
of  the  Netherlands,  is  dedicated  to 
friends  in  many  parts  of  the  world  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  £>utch  people  in 
their  darkest  hour.  At  the  top  of  the 
page  was  this  heading:  "The  Nether- 
lands Thank  Their  Friends  Who  Helped 
in  Times  of  Distress."  The  messages  of 
thanks  following  were  addressed  to  many 
nations  for  the  magnificent  support  dur- 
ing recent  disastrous  floods. 

The  lead  story  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  Holland.    I  quote: 

This  Is  not  a  story  about  death,  misery, 
grief,  and  need.  Nearly  3  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  merciless  springtide  came  over  our 
country  and  It  is  sad  and  terrifying.    But 


also  8  weeks  have  passed  since  the  spring- 
tide of  help  burst  loose,  and  everywhere  in 
the  world  the  alarm  clock  went  off  for  help 
for  the  small,  drowned  Dutch  Isles  on  the 
North  Sea. 

And  while  the  wild  waves  cnunbled  the 
dikes  with  ungovernable  strength,  destroy- 
ing everything  that  came  In  their  way,  mes- 
sages about  the  need  of  our  country  wafted 
through  the  ether.  A  gigantic  help  move- 
ment had  started.  Little  Holland  has  • 
reputation  to  lose  in  the  world,  and  that  this 
is  not  Just  a  phrase  has  been  proved  more 
than  ever  in  times  of  disaster  and  bad  luck. 
The  epic  of  Holland's  helping  itself  cannot 
be  written  down  in  a  few  words.  Many  his- 
torians will  have  plenty  of  work  to  record 
the  deeds  of  personal  courage  and  sacrifice, 
but  without  the  moral  and  actual  support 
from  siirrounding  countries,  we  would,  de- 
spite the  unity  we  can  muster  during  try- 
ing times,  have  felt  deeply  desolate.  And 
It  is  this  spontaneous  help  from  other  coun- 
tries that  we  want  to  dlsc\iss  on  this  page. 
more  so,  because  the  stream  of  sympathy, 
money,  equipment,  and  goods  won't  stop  and 
although  it  embarrasses  every  Dutchman  It 
makes  him  proud,  for  In  all  corners  of  this 
divided  earth  there  are  people  and  whole 
nations  who  wish  our  country  well  and  plac* 
humanity  before  politics  and  past  prejudices. 
Gigantic  was  the  help.  Inexpreaslble  our 
thanks. 

This  news  account  continues: 
Although  the  Netherlands  have  been  heav- 
ily hit,  the  wounds  have  not  proved  fatal. 
The  isles — agricultural  districts — have  been 
flooded,  but  the  mainland  was  only  slightly 
affected.  Dutch  industrial  capacity  has 
hardly  suffered  at  all  and  orders  from  for- 
eign countries  are  being  filled  in  the  normal 
way.  Economic  life  in  general  la  not  dis- 
rupted and  the  tourist  from  abroad  visiting 
Holland  during  spring  and  summer  1053  will 
receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  in  other  years. 
In  the  meantime  reconstruction  of  the  de- 
stroyed dikes  has  been  started  with  all  ma- 
terials and  manpower  available.  A  gigantlo 
task  lies  ahead. 

A  special  message  to  the  people  of 
America  included  these  lines: 
AMxaiCA 

The  rich  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, with  its  enormous"  resources  and 
spontaneous  people,  knows  disaster  at  first 
hand.  It  knows  the  results  and  the  grief. 
And  hardly  had  the  first  Information  been 
sent  out  by  radio  before  Uncle  Sam  sent  his 
boys  with  the  fur  hats  and  short  boots  with 
DUKWS,  boats,  ambulances,  food,  and  heli- 
copters. 

America  at  Its  best.  The  dollar-stream  In 
the  direction  of  Holland  begins  and  it  would 
take  too  much  space  here  to  sum  up  what 
the  Americans  from  San  Prancisco  to  New 
York  brought  together  to  help  set  us  on  otir 
feet  again.  It  was  as  if  the  Netherlands  were 
part  of  America,  as  if  the  Mississippi  bad 
flooded  and  Inimdated  American  farms. 
More  and  better  could  not  have  been  done 
in  their  own  country  and  this  gesture  by 
Americans  is  something  a  Dutchman  never 
forgets. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that  In 
1949, 1  traveled  through  the  Netherlands 
with  a  shipping  delegation  from  the  west 
coast  of  America  representing  both  man- 
agement and  longshoremen  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Moral  Re- Armament  task 
force.  We  saw  firsthand  the  wonderful 
coimtry  of  the  Netherlands.  We  came 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy  citizenship  and 
determination  of  the  people,  especially 
those  along  the  North  Sea  who  through 
the  centuries  have  braved  the  onslaught 
of  the  tides  and  the  sea.   We  salute  them. 


Workkf  Mothers'  BUI,  H.  R.  28€1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  SLABAKA 

IN  THV  HOUSE  OP  ItXPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  the  Honorable 
KziiNXTR  Roberts,  on  yesterday,  March 
24,  made  a  speech  Itefon  the  Women's 
Press  Club,  in  which  he  discussed  his 
bill,  H.  R.  2861.  commonly  known  as  the 
working  mothers'  bill.  His  speech  is  a 
compelling  argument  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  commend  its 
careful  reading  to  each  Member  of  the 
House: 

MmImb  Cbatmum.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
bOLor  and  high  privil^e  which  is  attached 
to  this  inviution.  It  U  not  unvisual  for 
me  to  make  a  political  speech,  and  I  feel 
fairly  comfortable  when  I  speak  in  the  well 
of  the  House,  but  my  ai>pearanee  here  today 
carries  with  it  a  great  raaponaibUlty.  I  ftilly 
realise  tbe  power  of  public  sentiment  In 
this  country,  and  I  weU  know  the  respect 
accorded  to  the  distaff  tide  of  the  press  rep- 
resented by  the  Women's  Press  Club. 

Some  people  have  wondered  why  a  bach- 
elor would  be  interested  in  protecting  the 
working  mothers  of  the  country,  and  some 
have  even  suggested  that  it  Is  a  good  thing 
that  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  insti- 
tution of  motherhood  siitce  I  hold  such  views 
•s  expressed  in  my  bUl,  H.  R.  2861. 

I  admit  that  I  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  addressing  members  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  on  an  individual  basis.  I  certainly 
hope  and  tnxtt  that  I  will  do  better  today 
on  a  collective  basis. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  have  opposed  the 
Introduction  of  my  biU  because  I  am  a  bach- 
elor that  the  institution  of  motherhood  does 
not  need  my  feeble  protection.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  motherhood  is  here  to  stay. 
However,  it  Is  my  feeling;  that  the  working 
mothers  of  the  country  need  someone  to 
bring  out  the  inequities  o(  the  present  tax 
structvu«  so  they  can  be  eliminated.  I  have 
•een  no  evidence  that  these  mothers  have 
•  paid  lobby  in  Washington,  and.  in  fact, 
the  whole  hlst(»7  of  women  who  work  shows 
that  they  have  never  h:UI  adequate  repre- 
sentation either  on  a  State  or  national  level. 
Women  as  a  class  are  extremely  underpaid 
and  the  figures  wiU  show  that  women  who 
are  heads  of  f  amUlee — and  In  1960  there  were 
about  8  million  of  them — have  a  median 
Inoome  of  $1,038,  whereas  male  famUy 
heads  had  a  median  income  of  S  times 
as  much,  namely,  the  sum  of  $3,000.  Cer- 
tainly, women  who  do  the  same  work  of  the 
same  quality  and  with  the  same  proficiency 
are  entiUed  to  the  same  pay  as  their  male 
counterparts. 

Speaker  Bankhead  once  said  that  a  Con- 
gressman's  most  important  Job  was  to  answer 
his  mall.  He  said  that  If  a  letter  received 
was  on  engraved  stationary  it  might  be  all 
right  to  answer  it  a  week  after  It  was  received, 
but  if  it  were  written  in  pencil  on  wrapping 
paper  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  answer  it 
the  day  it  was  received. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  a  Oongress- 
man  knows  whether  or  not  he  Lb  serving  his 
people  by  his  mall,  and  if  mall  is  any  indica- 
tion of  the  Intense  interest  in  my  bill  I  can 
aatlsfy  any  doubts  you  might  have  by  show- 
ing you  hiindreds  of  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  working  mothers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  received  a  letter  from  some  mothers  in 
my  district  last  year  after  Congress  had  ad- 
journed in  which  they  pointed  out  the  in- 


equity of  our  present  tax  law  with  reference 
to  deductions.  In  February,  after  a  study  of 
this  matter,  I  introduced  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  conservative  solution  to  this  problem. 
My  bill  is  very  simple  in  its  terms,  and  pro- 
vides that  section  23  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Is  to  be  amended  by  permitting  a 
woman  who  is  gainfully  employed  outside 
her  home  and  who  has  one  or  more  children 
under  16  years  of  age  living  at  home  to  de- 
duet  chUd  care  expenses  whUe  she  Is  at 
work.  The  bm  provides  further  that  the 
amount  deductible  shall  not  exceed  $40  of 
such  expenses  in  any  week.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  in  no  event  shaU  a  deductUm  be 
allowed  to  any  taxpayer  where  the  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeds  the  stun  of  $6,000,  plus 
$600  for  each  child  with  respect  to  whose  care 
expenses  are  deductible. 

I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  originated  a 
new  idea  and  this  problem  has  been  attacked 
by  other  Members  of  Congress  in  this  and 
previous  sessions.  To  save  time,  I  shaU  at- 
tempt to  group  these  bills  in  three  general 
claaslflcatlons.  Bills  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Ei.- 
uoTT,  of  Alabama;  and  Mrs.  Kbxt  of  Mew 
Tork.  in  this  sessltm.  and  Mr.  Sh^vasd.  at 
California.  In  the  82d  Congress,  apfriy  to 
widows  or  widowers,  except  the  Sbeppard  bill 
goes  further  and  includes  all  dependents — 
for  example,  a  disabled  husband. 

Mr.  KxATmo,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Bntsoif.  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Booas,  ot  Louisiana;  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Texas,  have  introduced  bills 
which  apply  to  both  male  and  female  tax- 
payers. The  bills  by  Mr.  Kbatino  contain  no 
limitations  as  to  amount  of  deductions. 

The  third  type  bill  is  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Mr.  SizMiMSKi.  of  New  Jersey,  and  ap- 
plies to  widows  only.  This  is  the  same  biU 
that  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Smathxss, 
of  ncHlda.  in  the  Senate.  These  bills  con- 
tain the  same  limitations  as  my  bllL 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  since  the  introduction 
of  my  bill,  that  not  only  the  exi>en8es  of 
child  care  shoxild  be  allowed,  but  it  should 
be  extended  to  include  necessary  expenses  of 
caring  for  any  dependent  who  is  sick  or  dis- 
abled, such  expenses  being  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's  being  absent  from 
the  home  at  work. 

Now  for  a  few  comparisons  to  show  the 
treatment  given  to  working  mothers  versxis 
the  treatment  given  to  bvisiness  and  pro- 
fessional people.  For  Instance.  I  represent 
a  district  where  many  women  work  in  cot- 
ton mills.  Assimae  a  widow  makes  $40  a 
week  and  has  two  chUdren  of  school  age. 
Before  she  can  take  a  Job  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  have  a  maid  to  care  for  the  chU- 
dren while  she  is  absent  from  the  home, 
prepare  their  meals,  and  keep  hoxise  whUe 
she  is  away.  If  she  is  an  experienced  worker, 
her  average  take-home  pay  would  be  about 
$40  per  week,  or  a  total  of  $2,080  per  year. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  earn  any 
income  unless  she  could  hire  a  maid,  and 
if  the  children  are  of  preschool  age,  cer- 
tainly, she  cannot  leave  home  without  do- 
mestic help.  Yet,  the  company  for  whom 
she  works  can  deduct  salaries  paid  for  secre- 
tarial expenses,  rent,  heating,  lights,  and 
even  take  off  for  such  things  as  advertising 
and  expenses  to  create  goodwUl. 

Most  of  the  deductions  to  which  I  wlU 
refer  are  taken  from  actual  cases,  and  I  wlU 
be  glad  to  give  you  the  reference  in  case  you 
are  Interested.  Some  of  the  glaring  examples 
are  as  foUows:  Advertising  and  selling  ex- 
penses. It  was  held  in  a  case  In  Ohio  that 
salesmen  could  charge  off  entertalimient  and 
sales-promotion  expenses  such  as  treats  at 
clubs,  lodges,  etc.  Even  the  expenses  of  ob- 
taining Government  contracts  are  deductible 
for  businesses  unless  undue  Influence  is 
shown.  A  professional  golfer  is  allowed  to 
deduct  for  golf  equipment  for  professional 
use  in  tournaments.  An  architect  can  de- 
duct for  membership  In  several  country  and 
social  dube  where  he  used  these  contacts 


for  business  purpoaes.  A  lawyer  who  Joined 
social  clubs  to  entertain  his  cUents  was  al- 
lowed to  deduct  50  percent  of  his  dues  and 
50  percent  of  house  bills. 

Under  the  theory  that  aU  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  production 
of  income  there  have  occurred  many  inex- 
cusable deductions.  For  instance,  a  whole- 
saler is  allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  of  Christ- 
mas presents  for  prospective  buyers.  In  the 
Dickinson  case,  the  operating  expenses  of 
a  yacht  for  the  entertainment  of  customers 
were  allowed. 

Many  employers  recognize  goodwiU  among 
their  workers  as  a  valuable  business  asset  so 
the  Government  allows  them  to  deduct  the 
expenses  of  giving  dances,  picnics,  clam- 
bakes, luncheons,  and  other  entertainment 
expenses  and  these  deductions  have  been 
held  to  be,  deductible.  Movie  actors  may 
deduct  exiAnses  for  promoting  their  popu- 
larity, and  in  another  case  the  expenses  of 
chauffetir  and  bodyguard  were  held  to  be 
deductible. 

One  of  the  serious  objections  which  has 
been  leveled  against  the  Roberts  bUl  comes 
from  those  who  say  that  to  encourage 
mothers  to  work*  is  an  attack  on  the  sanctity 
of  motherhood  and  the  generally  accepted 
idea  that  her  place  is  in  the  home.  Cer- 
tainly. I  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  deny 
that  the  bedrock  of  our  civilization  is  our 
belief  in  the  American  home  as  an  institu- 
tion. The  figures  show,  however,  that  there 
are  19  million  women  in  the  labor  force 
today  and  that  this  number  has  tripled  since 
the  year  1900.  Almost  33  percent  of  the 
labor  force  today  Is  made  up  of  women.  Of 
this  force,  flgiires  further  show  that  4  million 
of  the  country's  families  are  headed  by 
women — ^almost  10  percent  of  the  country's 
families. 

Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  there 
are  about  9  million  working  mothers  but  of 
this  gTO\ip  only  16  percent  of  the  women— 
and  this  is  important — have  chUdren  ot  pre- 
school age  (under  6). 

So,  this  bill  cannot  be  said  to  be  In  any 
sense  a  baby-sitters'  biU.  On  the  part  of 
these  mothers  I  personally  resent  the  impli- 
cation that  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  mother  and  father  to  hire 
a  baby  sitter  so  they  can  cast  off  their  family 
responslbUities  in  c»tier  to  go  night  clubbing 
or  seek  some  other  form  of  recreation.  WhUe 
it  is  true  that  perhaps  under  my  bill  such 
expenses  would  be  deductible,  I  may  say  this 
Is  true  of  any  legislation  because  you  cannot 
in  every  case  avoid  some  result  which  may  be 
dlstasteftil.  The  fig\ires  show  that  the 
mother  who  works  is  forced  by  economic  cir- 
cumstances to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  a 
home  for  her  chUdren.  I  further  cite  the 
fact  that  where  the  husband  is  present  only 
21  percent  of  the  mothers  enter  the  lahot 
force,  whereas  if  the  husband  is  absent  due 
to  death,  divorce,  or  other  causes  51  percent 
of  the  mothers  are  In  the  labor  force.  In 
the  third  place,  the  mediae  age  of  women 
who  work  Is  now  37  which  in  most  cases  is 
past  the  chUd-bearing  age.  I  am  siu-e  that 
I  speak  the  sentiment  of  almost  every  per- 
son who  has  a  home  when  I  say  that  every 
mother  would  prefer  to  be  at  home  rather 
than  face  the  demands  and  unfair  standards 
with  which  all  women  are  shackled. 

There  have  been  some  questions  raised 
about  the  figiu^  of  $6,000  plus  $500  for  each 
child  as  a  limitation  in  the  bUl.  The  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
there  would  be  affected  by  this  limitation 
only  about  3  mlUion  women. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  this  talk  within  the 
16-minute  period  to  allow  for  questioning, 
and  I  would  like  to  close  with  this  thought. 
First  of  aU,  I  feel  that  any  tax  proposal  seek- 
ing to  reduce  Income  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  approached  with  absolute  sin- 
cerity. I  believe  that  all  of  us  favor  the  idea 
of  balancing  the  budget  as  one  of  the  prime 
targets  In  not  only  this  administration  but 
of  the  Mtembers  of  Congress  regardless  ot 
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th«lr  polltlcml  party.  X  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever. th*t  It  U  fair  to  balance  tbe  budget 
on  the  baeU  of  inequltlee.  and  that  to  aUow 
buslnece  and  profeealonal  people  mch  out- 
iHwrfUh  expenBee  ae  we  find  In  moet  expense 
•ccounu  while  at  the  Mune  time  to  deny 
legitimate  charges  paid  by  working  mother* 
of  the  coxintry  In  the  production  of  their 
income  U  groasly  imfalr. 

One  of  the  glaring  examples  of  Inequity 
Is  In  the  case  of  a  working  mother  who  is  a 
secretary.  The  cost  of  her  services  may  be 
deducted  by  the  boss  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  expense  of  producing  Income.  He 
pays  social  security  on  her  salary  and  yet 
under  the  present  law  she  cannot  deduct  her 
maid  expenses.  Without  the  maid  services 
she  could  not  hold  her  position  as  secretary. 
Further,  she  must  pay  social  security  in  the 
sense  of  an  employer  on  her  maid's  salary 
and  yet  is  denied  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded her  boss.  And.  then  to  add  insult  to 
Injiu^,  she  pays  taxes  on  the  amount  of  her 
earnings  which  goes  in  most  part  to  pay  the 
maid.  The  maid  in  turn  pays  taxes  on  this 
same  Income  which  probably  gives  a  good 
example  of  double  taxation. 

I  appeal  to  you  as  respoiifiible  Instruments 
of  the  press  to  use  your  influence  in  giving 
the  facts  to  the  people.  I  firmly  believe  that 
If  this  proposition  Is  fairly  presented  that  at 
some  time  in  tht  near  future  a  fair  tax  law 
can  be  written  which  will  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  and  similar  bills  in  the 
Congress. 


G»Ior  TeleTision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
previously  announced,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ent status  of  color  televisioiL  Yester- 
day, March  24,  Dr.  Elmer  W.  B:ngstrom 
appeared  before  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  subsidiary,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Dr.  Engstrom  is  well 
and  favorably  known  as  a  research  sci- 
entist. His  statement  gave  a  clear,  com- 
plete, and  understandable  review  of  the 
whole  subject  of  color  television.  The 
important  part  of  his  testimony  was  the 
unqualified  statement  that  the  Radio 
Corporation  ot  America  could  make  color 
television  available  immediately  to  the 
public  if  given  the  go-ahead  signal  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Tremendous  interest  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee. Editorials  and  news  columns  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  have  appeared  in 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  Nation. 
As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Couriec<-Post 
newspaper.  Camden.  N.  J.,  in  the  issue 
of  March  24.  1953.  entitled  "Why  No 
Color  Television?"    It  reads  as  follow*: 

Wht  No  CoLoa  Txlxvision? — Wolvxrton 

HXAOa   PUOBM 

Congressman  Wolvekton,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  heads  an  Investigation  opening  In 
Washington  that  will  be  of  iinusual  public 
interest. 


The  committee  wants  to  find  out  what  la 
holding  up  the  coming  of  color  television, 
which  Is  something  of  an  all-round  puzzle. 
The  Invectlgatlon  was  prompted  In  part 
by  charge*  of  former  Chairman  JoBMaow, 
Democrat,  of  Colorado,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  that  "powerful  interesU" 
were  holding  up  color  Ulevision  until  the 
market  for  black-ahd-whlte  seU  had  been 
saturated. 

WoLvxsTON  and  his  committee  will  try  to 
learn  "whether  color  television  has  been  de- 
liberately delayed  for  any  reason"  or  whether 
charges  to  that  effect  that  have  been  made 
publicly  and  privately  are  groundless. 

"The  time  has  come."  says  Wolvixton, 
"when  the  public  should  be  advised  to  where 
we  are  with  reference  to  color  TV.  The 
public  is  aware  that  a  license  has  been  grant- 
ed and  yet  there  is  no  color  TV  for  the 
homes." 

It  has  been  more  than  2  years  since  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  cleared 
the  way  for  color  television.  In  a  decision 
handed  down  in  October  1950.  it  gave  the 
Columbia  Brotulcastlng  System  authority  to 
proceed  with  its  system,  which  the  FCC 
ruled  was  the  best  then  avaUable.  Later 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  award 
op>erating  rights  to  CBS. 

In  Juno  1951,  CBS  began  an  experlnental 
series  of  color  television  broadcasts.  But 
the  broadcasts  were  discontinued  In  October 
at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. 

A  few  weeks  later  production  of  color  sets 
also  was  banned  to  save  critical  materials 
needed  for  defense.  The  ban  on  materials 
has  since  been  relaxed,  but  no  color  TV  sets 
have  come  on  the  market.  Neither  has  CBS 
resumed  Its  color  broadcasting  program. 

The  CBS  color  TV  system  has  been  contro- 
versial fronx  the  start  and  opposed  by  large 
sections  of  the  manufacturing  and  broad- 
casting Industries.  It  involves  the  use  of  a 
mechanical  scanning  disk.  With  It,  the  set 
owner  must  add  a  converter  to  his  present 
black  and  white  set  In  order  to  receive  broad- 
casts in  color.  If  he  wishes  to  receive  a 
color  broadcast  in  black  and  white,  he  like- 
wise must  buy  an  adapter  for  that  purpose. 
Others  in  the  industry  contend  that  a 
much  more  convenient  color  TV  system  is 
being  or  has  been  perfected  and  should  be 
approved  by  the  PCC  Instead  of  the  CBS 
method.  Certain  manufacturers  say  they 
are  watting  for  approval  of  such  a  "com- 
patible" sjrstem  before  they  proceed  with 
the  production  of  receivers. 

Big  stakes  are  hanging  on  the  future  of 
color  television  and  it  is  understandable  that 
the  indtistry  does  not  want  to  ante  up  the 
tremendous  sums  involved  without  reason- 
able certainty  it  is  backing  a  sound  propo- 
sition. 

But  If  that  is  not  the  main  reason  color 
TV  is  being  delayed,  if  it  is  feasible  now  and 
is  being  held  up  for  reasons  such  as  Senator 
Johnson  alleges,  the  public  has  the  right  to 
know  and  perhaps  Congress  may  be  able  to 
take  appropriate  action. 

That  Is  what  Wolvkhton's  committee  will 
try  to  determine,  and  It  Is  worth  determining. 


Tom  Dairy  Problems  Into  Opportnaitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday^  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  BENTLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 


Benson  before  the  American  Dairy  As- 
sociation In  Chicago.  111.,  Monday.  March 
23.  1953: 
Tou   have  eonferred   upon    me   a  signal 

honor  in  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  at  your 
14th  annual  convention.  This  honor  carries 
with  it  a  great  responsibUlty  which.  In  view 
of  conditions  In  your  Industry,  la  almost 
overwhelming,  although  deeply  chaUenglng. 
As  I  face  you  today  I  am  saddened  in  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  our  truly  great  dairy 
leaders  has  just  left  us.  John  Brandt,  your 
friend  and  mine,  served  and  loved  the  dairy 
industry.  Because  of  his  courageous  leader* 
ship  he  made  Invaluable  contributions  to 
this  great  industry.  May  a  kind  Providence 
keep  ever  fresh  in  our  memories  his  stimu- 
lating and  progressive  spirit. 

I  congratulate  this  great  Industry  that 
from  your  number  have  come  many  of  our 
greatest  agricultural  leaders.  Your  leader- 
ship U  needed  today  as  never  before.  Tou 
must  not  fall. 

Coming  here  has  aroused  a  flood  of  memo« 
rles  of  activities  in  an  intensive  dairy  section 
on  a  dairy  farm  where  I  spent  most  of  my 
life.  It  was  a  busy  but  happy  life  on  that 
family-size  farm,  with  a  good-size  family  of 
11  children. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  yeara  of  hand 
milking  befcHre  and  after  school — the  coming 
of  the  first  milking  machine— our  first  2 
purebred  heifers  from  far-off  Wisconsin,  part 
of  a  pooled  carload  pvirchased  cooperatively 
with  our  neighbors.  I  recall  the  early,  be- 
fore-dayllght  and  late  after-dark  hours  in 
the  barn,  and  on  the  mUk  route  later  aa  I 
operated  my  own  herd  of  30  milk  cows.  The 
memory  of  showing  our  beat  at  the  county  . 
fair  and  on  the  show  circuit,  and  as  a  county 
agent  encouraging  boys  and  girls  through 
4-H  Club  work  to  start  a  dairy  calf  project^ 
all  of  these  pleasant  memories  fill  me  with 
a  love  for  this  Industry  and  a  deep  concern 
for  the  future  aa  we  face  our  chaUenglng 
problems. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  farm  enter- 
prise, dairying  Is  typical  of  famUy  farms. 
These  farms  are  the  strong  backbone  of 
American  agriculture,  and  a  bulwark  agalnat 
aU  that  is  aimed  at  weakening  and  destroy- 
ing our  American  way  of  life. 

Dairying  la  a  solid,  dependable  enterprise 
on  which  farm  families  have  prospered  and 
will  continue  to  profit  through  the  yeara 
ahead. 

Major  problems  were  inherited  by  the  new 
administration  which  took  office  January  30. 
They  strike  deep  at  the  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens.  Farm  families  along  with  all  our 
American  homes  have  been  greatly  dlstxirbed 
by  the  "state  of  the  Union"  as  President 
Elsenhower  found  it  when  he  took  over. 
Current  year's  budget  deficit  $5.9  billion. 
Budget  proposed  by  the  outgoing  admin- 
istration indicating  a  budgetary  deficit  of 
$9.9  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1954. 

National  debt  la  now  more  than  $265 
billion. 

Accumulated  obllgatlonal  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  futxire  payments 
totals  over  $80  billion. 

We  have  a  great  President  In  the  White 
House  in  Washington.  I  am  working  closely 
with  him  as  a  Cabinet  officer  and  have  been 
now  for  2  months.  He  is  a  man  of  Integrity, 
of  action,  and  well-seasoned  judgment,  a 
man  with  an  impelling  desire  to  serve  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  We  can  safely 
follow  his  leadership. 

We  must  back  him  all  the  way  In  the  huge 
task  that  is  bis.  This  is  the  time  for  whole- 
hearted sup];>ort  of  his  leadership. 

Prices  of  farm  products  had  been  moving 

down  for  almost  2  years  when  we  took  office. 

A    drastic    drop    In    cattle    prices    was    In 

progress — and  it  had  rapidly  cut  value  out 

from  under  dairy  herds. 

As  you  know,  we  took  prompt  and  effec- 
tive actions.    Cattle  markets  have  strength- 
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ened.  Ootiaumers  are  eating  much  mora 
beef.     Hog    prlcea   have   advanced    rapidly. 

Butter  was  being  bought  at  a  rapid  rate 
M  we  came  Into  office — at  times  well  over 
3  million  potuida  a  day.  The  Oovem- 
ment  owned  about  87  mlUlon  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 7  mUUon  pounds  of  obeeae,  and  nearly 
bO  million  pounds  of  dried  milk. 

It  la  an  Ulustratlon  of  only  one  of  the 
numerous  difficult  and  complex  farm  prob- 
lems which  we  Inherited.  Over  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  farm  products  were  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  when 
we  took  office. 

We  found  no  forward-looking,  well-organ- 
trtut  nrtyoTtijxti  {pQkiiig  ^ward  permanent 
•olutlons  that  would  lessen  the  dependence 
on  uneconomic  governmental  price  supports. 
It  has  become  too  easy  to  merely  spend  tax- 
payers' money  to  bolster  markets.  Lack  of 
sound  programs  have  allowed  food  and  feed 
spoilage  while  all  consumers  were  paying 
more  than  necessary  for  food. 

The  butter  problem  we  Inherited  was  much 
In  the  news.  People  were  asking.  "Would 
the  new  administration  c«>ntinui  to  support 
butter  at  90  percent  of  parity?" 

You  know  the  answer.  For  the  new  mar- 
keting year  beginning  April  1.  dairy  products 
will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
We  decided  to  do  this  after  consulting  with 
farmers,  dairy  Industry  representatives.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  farm  organization 
leaders. 

We  made  this  decision  because  the  great 
dairy  industry  said  to  us,  "We  can  solve  our 
marketing  problems,  but  we  need  time  to  get 
our  programs  into  operation." 

The  farm  and  dairy  leadership  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  teamwork 
win  accomplish. 

I  have  come  to  the  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation and  to  all  others  assembled  in  this 
Important  convention  to  «ay  that  I  know  of 
DO  segment  of  the  agricultural  economy  that 
has  stronger  and  more  capable  leadership 
than  the  dairy  indiutry.  You  can  solve  your 
marketing  problems  without  the  kind  of 
Government  supports  which  price  your  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  market.  We  expect  you  to 
do  so. 

In  doing  so,  you  will  demonstrate  to  the 
Nation  that  high  rigid  supports  and  subsidies 
are  not  necessary  for  a  prosperous  and  desir- 
able economy.  You  will  demoiutrate  that 
Individual  and  group  action  can  solve  most 
problems  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  assist- 
ance and  control.  You  will  recapture  the 
good  will  of  the  public  which  has  deteriorated 
because  of  unworkable  price  supports  at  the 
•sfiense  of  the  taxpayers. 

You  can  do  all  this  by  turning  dairy  prob- 
lems into  opporttmltles.  Here  are  some  facts 
and  procedures  that  deserve  consideration. 

If  the  present  trend  is  allowed  to  continue, 
butter  is  on  the  way  out.  In  1940  we  were 
eating  nearly  17  pounds  of  butter  per  person; 
now  we  are  averaging  a  little  under  9  pounds 
per  year. 

Total  production  at  creamery  butter  was 
1.872  million  pounds  In  1041;  In  1952  only 
1.206  mllUon  pounds  were  produced — a  re- 
duction of  666  million  pounds. 

In  these  11  years  population  had  Increased 
by  23  million  people,  while  the  much  smaller 
quantity  of  butter,  1,206  million  pounds,  has 
been  depending  on  Government  price  sup- 
ports. Excessive  artificial  aids  are  rapidly 
destroying  markets  which  they  were  designed 
to  protect. 

In  10  years  sales  of  butter  per  consxuier 
have  dropp>ed  almost  one-half.  The  disap- 
pearance of  butter  from  the  markets  will 
continue  xinless  aggressive  steps  are  taken 
to  save  the  industry. 

The  nutritional  and  health-giving  quali- 
ties of  butter  have  never  been  questioned. 
People  like  butter.  Therefore,  the  market 
Is  not  being  taken  over  by  other  products 
because  of  8up>erlority. 

Why  has  there  been  such  a  rapid  drop  In 
butter  sales?  The  dairy  Industry  knows  the 
answer. 


Many  say  butter  has  been  "priced  out  uf 
the  market."  If  that  la  trtie.  then  dairy 
farmers  and  the  dairy  Industry  had  better 
seriously  question  the  wlfcdom  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  Government  that  butter  and  other 
dairy  products  prlcea  be  supported  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Abnormally  high  prlcea  help  destroy  mar- 
kets for  Individual  farm  producu  as  substi- 
tutes move  in. 

Another  10  years  of  market  decline  such 
as  in  the  past  would  virtually  wipe  out  the 
butter  business.  It  la  a  market  that  must 
not  be  lost. 

Butter  use  had  declined  while  competing 
ProdU£tft  hai'fi  rapidly  increased  until  there 
is  now  almost  as  much  margarine  being  used 
as  butter.  Other  "spreads"  have  taken  away 
markets  which  higher  coet  butter  has  not 
held. 

Butter  Is  not  the  only  example  of  loss  of 
markets  through  artificial  prices.  The  high 
support  price  for  cotton  Is  given  credit  for 
greatly  stimulating  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic fibers.  The  synthetic  indtistry  has 
speeded  up  research  to  produce  high  quality 
man-made  fibers.  The  production  in  the 
United  States  of  such  Items  as  nylon  and 
rayons  Is  equal  to  3.3  mlUlon  bales  of  cotton 
per  year. 

The  United  States  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  man-made  fibers  equal  In  amount 
to  43  million  bales  of  cotton.  The  world 
capacity  to  produce  man-made  fibers  exceeds 
the  equivalent  of  12  mUllon  bales. 

Wool  has  had  price  supports  of  one  kind 
or  another  for  years.  Some  old  textile  and 
clothing  companies  which  had  all  through 
their  history  made  nothing  but  "all  wool" 
cloth,  rugs,  and  clothing,  have  been  forced 
away  from  all-wool. 

The  public,  in  part  at  least,  now  has  been 
sold  on  suits,  rugs  and  other  products  that 
contain  high  proportions  of  fiber  other  than 
wool.  Much  of  the  demand  for  wool  may 
have  been  permanently  lost  to  American 
farmers  and  aheep  ranchers. 

Of  cotirse,  price  Is  not  the  only  factor  that 
affects  markets  for  farm  products.  An  In- 
dustry which  is  not  alert,  research  and  mar- 
ket-wise, can  have  trouble  regardless  of  price 
policies.  But  the  fact  remains  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  price  themselves  out  of  mar- 
kets. Industries  which  demand  continued 
high  rigid  Government  price  supports  and 
will  not  aid  themselves  are  doing  untold 
permanent  damage  to  farmers. 

The  best  friends  that  farmers  can  have  are 
leaders  of  sound  judgment  who  take  realistic 
positions — leaders  who  help  buUd  and 
strengthen  markets,  not  destroy  them. 

We  In  your  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  caUing  upon  the  dairy  indus- 
try to  study  the  facts  and  the  records  care- 
fully. You  have  asked  for  a  year  to  solve 
your  dsdry  marketing  problems. 

Examine  carefully  this  question  of  90  per- 
cent support  for  dairy  products.  Will  it  help 
destroy  or  bxiUd  markets  for  our  farmers  who 
are  producing  mUk?  We  dare  not  weaken 
or  destroy  the  markets  on  which  our  farm 
famUles  depend  and  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  this  great  segment  of  our  national  econ- 
omy rests. 

No  Industry  thrives  on  a  shrinking  volume 
of  btislness.  We  need  an  expanding,  grow- 
ing market  for  butter  and  dairy  products— 
not  a  shrinking  market. 

We  need  increasing  outlets  for  mUk  for 
two  great  and  imp>elling  reasons:  (1)  For 
more  profit  for  farmers  and  the  Indiistries 
serving  dairy  farmers,  and  (2)  to  assure  a 
butter  diet  for  consumers. 

Let's  use  this  year  to  bring  forth  sound 
market-buUdlng,  not  market-destroying, 
answers. 

Price  support  laws  will  be  carried  out  falth- 
fuUy  In  every  respect.  Congress  has  the 
responsibUlty  for  making  the  lawa.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  I  am  pledged  to  admin- 
ister them  as  written. 


Our  polleles.  which  the  President's  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Committee  helped  develop, 
include  the  following: 

"While  enforcing  these  laws,  there  wUl  be 
formulated  long-term  programs  which  will, 
more  fuUy  and  effectively  accompUah  otir 
overall  objectives. 

"Price  supports  whl(^  tend  to  prevent  pro- 
duction shifts  toward  a  balanced  supply  in 
terms  of  demand  and  which  encourage  un- 
economic production  and  result  in  continu- 
ing heavy  stirpluses  and  subsidies  should  be 
avoided. 

"Our  agricultural  policy  should  aim  to 
obtain  in  the  market  place  full  parity  prices 
of  farm  products  and  parity  Incomes  for 
farm  people  so  that  farmers  wlU  have  free- 
dom to  operate  efficiently  and  to  adjust  their 
production  to  changing  consumer  demands 
In  an  expanding  economy.  This  objective 
cannot  be  assured  by  Government  programs 
alone." 

Major  dependence  on  rigid  price  supports 
at  uneconomic  levels  will  be  destructive  to 
the  great  dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  dairy  advisory  group  recognized  this 
fact  in  telling  us  that  work  would  be  started 
Immediately  on  programs  to  reduce  to  a 
mlnunum  goveriunental  support  purchases 
of  butter  and  other  dairy  products. 

The  decline  in  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products  Is  alarming.  For  1952,  the 
use  was  about  695  pounds  (based  on  fat 
solids)  per  person  per  year — the  lowest  on 
record.  In  1939,  the  milk  eqtiivalent  use 
was  824  pounds  per  capita. 

Dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  industry  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  market  for  130  pounds 
of  milk  per  person  as  they  have  In  the  past 
13  years. 

Children  and  other  consumers  should  not 
be  subjected  to  this  severe  cutback  In  use 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  because  It  could 
easily  result  in  a  rapid  lowering  of  nutrition 
and  thtis  less  vigor  and  poorer  health  among 
our  people. 

If  farmers  and  the  dairy  Industry  team  up 
to  recapture  the  market  for  the  130  pounds 
of  milk  per  person  which  has  been  lost  in  the 
past  13  years,  they  will  turn  milk  sui-pluses 
Into  scarcities.  They  will  turn  the  butter 
problems  into  opportunities. 

Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  head  ot  our  Bu- 
reau  of  Hiunan  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, says : 

"It  Is  difficult  to  plan  a  nutritionally 
aound  diet  with  less  than  five  quat-tes  of 
milk  a  week  for  each  j)erson — or  milk  prod- 
ucts that  furnish  an  equivalent  amount  oC 
protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins.  Yet, 
nearly  half  of  our  p>opulation  probably  con- 
sumes less  than  this.  If  everyone  foUowed 
this  recommendation  of  five  quarts  of  milk 
a  week,  we  would  consume  one-fifth  more 
milk  than  we  do  now. 

"We  expect  an  expanding  market  for  fluid - 
milk.  People  are  becoming  Increasingly 
conscious  of  the  value  to  be  gained  by  good 
nutrition,  and  milk  has  many  nutritional 
advantages.  Also,  we  have  so  many  young 
people  growing  up  who  have  formed  the 
habit  of  drinking  milk.  As  young  adulta 
they  are  continuing  to  drink  it.  I  would 
expect  in  the  jrears  ahead  that  milk  will  be 
less  and  less  thought  of  as  a  food  for  child- 
ren. This  is  especially  likely  as  nutrition 
education  continues  to  reach  more  people." 

There  is  the  challenge. 

There  is  the  size  of  the  potential  market. 

If  the  dairy  Industry  reoaptvues  even  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  lost  and  po- 
tential market,  it  will  turn  the  dairy  mar- 
keting problems  Into  opportunities  for 
growth,  progress,  and  larger  incomes. 

Too  many  people  still  think  of  milk  pri- 
marily as  baby  food.  Advertising  and  sales 
effort  need  to  be  broadened  to  include  aU 
people. 

Look  at  the  Job  that  the  citrus  Industry 
has  done  In  expanding  the  xise  of  juices. 
Consumption  has  been  pushed  up  to  levels 
never  before  considered  pntcUcal — and  it  will 
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go  even  higher.    Also.  ta.e  a  lock  at  the  ex-  ^^^^'^^^^^^y  "^^^^^'V^^Vin  J^"%'^''^uc^T:So^  ^S^X^l 

Mansion  of  soft  drinks  and  other  beverages  ^T^    t^i^ortf^ion   Smoames    and   reJ^-  mlllt-«nd   then^wlernie  the  regulation. 

^iTdalry  industry  has  a  top  product  and  J"L  *f^P°^*"°!luSrv^^^^^^  Sat    have    grown    up    through    the    year.. 

yet  is  falling  behind  In  the  competition  for  ^^^^ J^^^^^^^^'^^y,*^.^  Many  of  thcS  were  Imposed  before  modern 

the  markets.  ™«,  equipment  became  available  and  have  never 

milk  and  dairy  products.  ^Everyone  wants  to  ?"J^™^\^^'^*^»oJ°^*3^Jf  S°™  n^^^^^^    prices  and  stores  should  all  have  a  major  part  in 

live  ^onger-^a^n^wm  help  achieve   a  l^^^'^^^^\,^^'^^,%^Z^rnent\vn  helping  turn   the  butter  problem   into  ex- 

longer  and  more  zestful  life.  ^^^  chMiM  to  Droduclng  what  con-  pandlng    markets— and    hence    into    oppor- 

Milk  continues  to  be  an  economical  food.  JP^^VJ^**  ^  producmg  w  p^^^^^^k  ^^^   ^^^^^^ 

It  provides   many  different  nutrients  rela-  *'*2rn<Jntlv  M1939  whole-milk  marketings  These  friends  and  helper,  of  dairy  farmer, 

tively  Cheaply  and  Is  an  exceUent  source  of  ^^^  ^^y"" J?  "//eS  of  t^^^                            S  can  team  up  to  promote  more  actively  the 

calclum-in  which  our  diets  often  rank  low.  ^"5  ""^^  f.^f"'"'  °^  '"''*  "^  «le   of   milk   and   mUk   product..     We   are 

Therefore,  it  rates  as  a  "good  buy"  by  nutrl-  *"  ^^f  °  ,^^4*13  „ears  later    over  76  per-  convinced  they  wUl. 

tlon  standards.     -Milk  is  by  far  the  most  ^^y„\»^;J^{^'iyTy /*m^^^^^^  Farm   and   dairy   organi«tion.   murt   do 

*'°^T''^Lr^n2.X  Tan?  oSS'  nu       Sf form  of  whole  milk'  The  shift  to  selling      their  full  share.    This  Is  an  opportunity  for 
provides  good  returns   In  many  other  nu-      ^^^^^  ^^^  continues  them  to  demonstrate  their  leadership.    The 

*^^^^'^?°'  Koff*,.*^  >,-,-  ««t  >«*r,  fniin,*  The  most  profitable  dairy  outlets  for  farm-  American  Dairy  Association  will  want  to  be 

Suitable  substitutes  have  not  been  found  ^                  markets.  in  the  forefront  in  helping  to  capture  the 

for  the  proteins,  minerals,  and  other  nonfat  *"w^*^;ingg?j8sTvely  speed  the  shift  to  opportunities  that  lie  ahead  for  dairying. 

nutrients   that   a^  in   milk.     Doctors   and  higher  quSftyLTkthat'caSlL  sold  into  the  I  commend   to  you   the   editorial   in   th. 

nutritionists   prescribe  milk   and  insist  on  «  ^    profitable  markets.  February  25  i»ue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman.    Our 

*^„"*-  ^^Z*''*   ""T"  ^Zl.rJ     !^ll  U  ^11  require  some  Improved  barns  and  promotion  and  «^es  program  should  be  on 

wUing     There  1.  no  real  substitute  for  it  at  ^q'Jip^^^J^^but  even  those  standards  should  a  year-round  basis.    To  quote: 

*°Z-?II*^;  m,,i^  «i,v  *y>^^fr^  I.  ««♦  «./^  be  at  a  practical  level.    Bankers  and  other  "One  thing  is  cerUln.  no  one  eUe  U  going 

Price  of  fluid  milk,  therefore.  Is  not  neces-  agencies  stand  ready  to  help  finance  to  come  forward  to  do  the  Job  for  us.     We 

Wrtly  the  barrier  to  expanding  the  market.  ^^In?  Improvements  because   they  know  must  make  this  decision  Individually  on  our 

The  great  regional  price  variatons  show  °^^^Zl^^\acient  farmers  are  quickly  own  farms,  and  transfer  that  d»cUion  for- 

^me  of   the  dairying  opportunities  which  ^^^^i^  out  of  the  increased  profits.  cibly  and   directly  to  our  local   and  SUt« 

On  Pebruarv  15  the  averaee  wholesale  nrice  There  is  need  to  speed  up  changes  in  dairy  American  Dairy  AssocUtiona.  •   •  • 

^t?^^^^^.}^rZ^^J^^FrI^^^ft^]^^  farm    operations,    such    as    milking    direct  '•Considering  we   are   the  greatest  of   all 

fveS^'^M  ?S^^e  Unt^  StSes^S  through    pipelines    Into    cooler    tanks.     No  industries  In  this  country,  we  have  in  the 

tow^  ^!S)    i^nne^a       W^Sn  longer  is  It  necessary  to  do  the  back-break-  past  only  put  our  foot  In  the  door  of  in- 

J^meTavfr^ed^J? To^  W95  Ing  work  of  handling  milk  in  cans.     Tank  creased    sales,    better    price.,    and    greater 

^S  low-Drtce  States  we  thVhe^rt  of  the  t™cks  are  picking  up  milk  from  farms  out  proflU.     Today  we  muat  make  a  decision  that 

buT^^P  oSuStlonl^ef  Tt'lJ  ^he'rfthl  de!  of  farm  tanks.     Milk  flows  direct  fn^m  cow  ^^Zu'^J^r^^TL'^iJ'^ZJTutZV"':; 

eline  of  butter  strikes  hard.     In  1952.  one-  to    tank,    to    truck-not    once    handled    or  "  ,7Vl..^!!lS.?.H/t  t/vl^  i^,n  o^^^^^ 

half  the  butter  was  produced  in  Minnesota,  "fted.  wiU  take  meekly  what  we  are  given  or  .trlk. 

Iowa.  Ml«ouri.  KanLs.  Nebraska,  and  the  Premiums  should  go  to  the  modem,  efll-  out  to  create  the  market  that  determines  our 

Dakotas.    In  these  States  60  percent  of  the  cient  farmer.     That  is  one  reason  why  we  Uvelihood^^     ,   ^.     ,^                 ,  ♦».      ^^^ 

sales  of  milk  producte  from  farms  was  in  the  have  said  in  our  policies  •  •  •            _    .     ^  As  has  been  Indicated.  m*ny  of  t*ie  needed 

form  of  cream.  '•Inefflciencies    should    not   be    subsldlMd  adjustmenu   must    be   nuule   by    individual 

The  serious  adjustment  that  has  fallen  on  m  agriculture  or  any  other  segment  of  our  farmers   producing   milk     Farm   and   dairy 

these  butter-proaucing  States  as  shown  in  a  economy."  organization,  through  the^  »~^*'f  f  «*» 

23-percent  decline  in  milk  cow  numbers  from  The  rapid  population  increase  gives  a  solid  "Peed  up  the  shift  from  Mlllng  butterf at  to 

1941  to  1952— compared  to  an  ll-percent  de-  future  for  dairying— If  the  Industry  will  get  the   production   of   milk   that   quallfle.   for 

cUne    for    the    United    States— raises    grave  Its  full   share   of   the   growing  demand   for  fluid  use.                                                        ^  .  .^ 

Questions  food.  More  milk  should  be  available  In  deflcift 

O.  V.  Well.,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrl-  In  1930.  we  had  123  million  people  to  drink  areas  like  the  South  and  West. 
cultural  Economics,  says.  "This  has  been  one  milk  and  consxune  dairy  producte.  There  Is.  of  coxirse.  no  .ubstitute  for  high 
of  the  most  drastic  shifts  in  dairy  farming  By  1940.  there  were  9  million  more.  efltelency  on  farm,  in  order  to  produce  milk 
and  illustrates  the  selective  effect  of  the  de-  By  1960.  Just  10  years  later,  the  popula-  at  low  cort.  per  hundredweight.  Parmer* 
creased  demand  for  butter."  High  support  tlon  had  shot  up  19  million.  must  continue  to  do  their  full  share  In  keep- 
prices  have  helped  decrease  the  demand  for  Now  there  are  about  159  million  dairy  Ing  milk  competitive  in  price. 
butter,  and  lack  of  adequate  supplementary  customers  in  the  United  State. — 36  million  Agricultural  colleges,  experiment  statlona, 
program,  have  caused  farmer,  to  reduce  more  than  23  years  ago.  and  the  Extension  Service  must  move  Into 
<lairy  herds  almost  one-fourth.  That  is  an  Increase  equal  to  2^  time.  a.  more  aggreMive  program.. 

In  contra.t  to  the  areas  of  low-priced  milk,  many  people  a.  there  are  in  Canada.  in  /innouncing  the  90-peroent  rapport  for 

regions  like  the  South  are  drastically  short  of  The  rapid   population  growth   continue.,  dairy  products,  I  said  theM  great  institutions 

fluid  milk.    Look  at  the  price  contraste  for  It  offers  tremendotu  market  expansion  op-  can  be  depended  upon. 

rebrtuuT  15:  portunltles  for  dairy  farmers.  The  United   States   Department    of    Agrl- 

P0f  Feed  costs  in  producing  milk  can  be  cut  culture — your  Department — stands  ready  to 

hundred-  much  lower.    The  cost  of  the  single  item  of  do  it.  share.    We  want  farmer,  and  the  dairy 

ioeight  feed.  In  many  areas,  represente  nearly  one-  Industry  to  tell  us  how  we  can  help.    We 

MinneM>ta $3.  50  l^alf  the  total  cost  of  dairy  farm  operations.  are  at  your  .ervice.    We  do  not  Intend  to 

Wisconsin  IIII__IIIIIII— "IZIIZni      3!  65  Dairy  authorities  point  out  that  dairymen  dictate  the  policy.    This   U  your  Industry. 

Iowa 3. 95  have  increased  milk  production  by  the  eas-  Any  new  policy  will  be  your  policy. 

Louisiana -      6.  65  lest,  but  the  most  expensive,  method — that  The  dairy  indiistry.  in  organizing  Its  action 

Texas 8.  60  Is,  by  feeding  more  concentrate..  program  to  solve  the  butter  and  dairy  sur- 

Oeorgia 6. 95  Farmers  can  get  a.  much  a.  85  percent  plu.  quota  problem,  should  tell  all  our  edu- 

Agalnst  Minnesota's  $3 .50  price,  there  were  <"  ^^^  ™"*  productive  capacity  of  cows  with-  c«"o°al'  research,  and  «tenrion  wrvices 
28  States  with  milk  prices  to  farmers  «"*  *!»«  "■«  °^  <»"tly  grains  and  other  sup-  what  part  we  can  play.  All  must  help, 
above  $5.  plemental  feeds.  Couple  that  fact  with  the  If  the  Government  still  own.  any  appre« 
In  11  States  the  price  of  milk  to  farmer,  rapid  progress  that  is  being  made  in  grass-  ciable  amount  of  butter  when  1954  arrive., 
was  above  $6  land  improvement  and  you  see  the  poseiblli-  I  hope  all  of  us  will  frankly  admit  o\ir  fail- 
After  taking  account  of  regional  differ-  ^l®"  of  increasing  the  profits  of  dairy  farmer,  ures.  Let's  be  prepared  to  face  facte,  and  act 
«nces  in  butterfat  content,  these  geographic  ^h"«  lowering  the  coete  of  milk  to  con-  accordingly. 

differences  still  persist.  .imiers.  The  dairy  industry  cannot  afford  a  pro- 

In  the  States  with  the  hlghesi;-priced  milk,  Dr-  J-  B.  Kitchen  of  Rutgers  University  gram  that  fail,  to  move  all  the  milk  and  milk 

children  are  not  receiving  anything  like  the  pointe  out  that  "high  grain  feeding  adversely  producte  Into  consumption  without  waste, 

milk  they  need.    Grownups  and  older  people  affecte  the  jwoductive  life  of  a  milk  cow."  spoilage,   and   exccMlve   costs   to   taxpayers, 

should  also  be  tislng  a  lot  more  milk.  It  appears  in  many  instances  that  cutting  and  the  loss  of  good  will  which  Inevitably 

No  wonder  milk  truck,  and  tank  car.  roll  grain  in  half  and  using  improved  roughage  follows, 

out   of    butter-producing   State.    Into    the  will  cause  milk  cow.  to  last  longer  In  the  But,  we  mtut  not  fall.    I  do  not  believe 

South.  milking  herd.  the  dairy  industry  will  fall. 

Should  more  milk  be  moved  out  of  butter-  Milk  regulation,  need  to  be  made  practical.  A  work  conference  of   75   leaders,  repre- 

producing  area.  Into  regions  needing  fluid  Unnecessary  costs  are  being  placed  on  farm-  sentlng  a  broad  croM-section  of   the  farm 

milk?    Let's  explore  such  possibilities  as  we  ers   and    milk   companies    by    well-meaning  and  dairy  industry,  ha.  been  called  for  April 

tackle  the  dairy  programs  for  the  future^to  health  authorities,  backed  by  equally  com-  2  and  3.     These  representative,  have  been 

turn  problems  into  opportunities.  mendable  efforte  of  consumer  organizations,  asked  to  determine  in  advance  what  can  be 
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done — ^to  turn  the  problems  Into  oppor- 
timitle.. 

Many  of  these  representatives  are  partici- 
pating In  this  convention  and  In  the  other 
dairy  meetings  being  hold  here  this  week. 

I  urge  you  t  tell  these  men  what  you 
suggest — and  wuat  you  propose  to  do  to  help 
solve  the  dairy  surplus  problem.  If  you  do 
not  get  to  express  your  views  through  your 
committee,  or  to  the  representatives  who 
will  come  to  Washington,  we  urge  you  to 
write  to  us  direct. 

The  meeting  set  for  April  2  and  8  ha.  the 
ta.k  of  developing  a  complete  plan  of  action. 
It  should  show  the  part  that  each  segment 
of  the  industry  must  accomplish. 

Farmer,  and  dairymen — what  muat  they 
do? 

Dairy  companies  and  processors — what  will 
they  do? 

Wholesaler,  and  Jobber. — what  will  they 
undertake? 

Beteiler.  and  food  establUhment. — In 
what  way.  will  they  move  more  Into  con- 
.umptlon? 

College.,  experiment  statiotM.  extension 
services — what  campaigns  will  they  throw 
into  high  gear? 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture— 
what  must  we  do  to  carry  our  full  share  of 
the  task? 

There  1.  no  overall  surplu.  of  dairy  prod- 
ucte. Actually  there  exUte  a  great  shortage 
of  milk  to  meet  our  full  needs.  We  cannot 
escape  this  fact. 

What  we  have  1.  a  lack  of  adjiutment  to 
the  markets — ao  that  not  all  of  the  butter, 
cheese,  and  dried  milk  1.  being  consumed. 
If  the  adjustmente  are  made  and  milk  and 
milk  producte  are  backed  by  the  selling  that 
their  merlte  Jtutif y,  the  surplus  problem  will 
be  gone. 

The  most  difficult  decision  which  I  have 
faced  in  the  first  weeks  of  my  administra- 
tion was  that  of  dairy  price  .upporte  for 
the  year  starting  April  1.  When  I  announced 
the  decision  on  February  27.  I  said.  "Dairy 
farmer,  and  dairy  Industry  leadership  have 
a  major  challenge.  We  believe  they  will  put 
the  dairy  btislnea.  on  a  more  solid  basi. — 
with  a  minimum  dependence  on  price  sup- 
porte.  They  have  asked  for  time — we  have 
agreed.  Now  we  will  all  plteh  In  to  get  the 
Job  done." 

That  I.  where  we  .tend  today.  We  must 
not  fall.  God  grant  us  the  vision  and  cotu-- 
age  to  tvun  dairy  problems  into  opportuni- 
ties.   It  can  and  must  be  done  without  delay. 


New  Chril  Senricc  Head  Praises  Federal 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATIVBS 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  article  by  Howard  Lewis 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald  on  March  15,  in 
which  Dean  Philip  Young,  new  Chidr- 
man  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
pay  high  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
loyal,  sincere,  and  able  Ctovemment 
worker. 

Because  there  have  been  a  few  rotten 
apples  in  the  Federal  barrel,  too  many 
people  have  been  ready  to  doubt  the 
integrity  of  all  those  on  the  Government 
payroll.  As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  have  come 


to  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Federal  workers  are  high-tjrpe  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  serve  faithfully  and 
well  in  their  positions  of  public  trust. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  more  of  us  take 
the  position  Mr.  Young  has  taken  in 
pointing  out  the  efficient  worker  and 
giving  him  credit  for  a  job  well  done. 
The  news  article  by  Mr.  Lewis  follows: 
Y0VN6  Bats  Hz  Respsctb  Federal  Ams 
(By  Howard  Lewis) 

New  Tome.  March  14.— The  new  "Mr.  ClvU 
Service"  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Dean  Philip  Young,  of  Columbia  University 
here,  said  today  he  will  come  to  Washington 
with  a  "very  healthy  respect  for  the  integ- 
rity and  efficiency  of  Government  workers." 

Dean  Young,  nominated  Friday  by  the 
President  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  In  a  reassuring  state- 
ment for  Washington's  Federal  employees. 
said  he  looks  for  a  period  of  strengthening 
of  the  civil  service. 

The  43-year-old  friend  of  the  President's 
revealed  that  he  had  gone  into  civil  service 
In  Washington  in  1934  with  every  Intention 
of  becoming  a  Oovemment  worker  himself. 

During  the  approximate  ID  years  he  spent 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  Washington 
In  a  number  of  Jobs,  he  said.  "I  worked  at 
all  levels  of  civil  service  and  developed  a 
very  healthy  respect  for  the  people  in  civil 
service — both  for  their  Integrity  and 
efficiency. 

nCPKESSED  BT  XTNTTtD  STATES   AOS 

T  like  the  associations  and  the  people  I 
found  in  Oovemment."  he  continued,  "and 
one  of  the  thing,  that  impressed  me  most 
about  the  people  I  worked  with  at  that  time 
was  their  degree  of  selflessness.  While  they 
wanted  promotions  and  the  like,  they  had  a 
sense  of  selflessness  which  I  think  runs 
deeper  than  that  of  employees  in  many  pri- 
vate enterprises." 

Young  noted  that  he  started  his  civil- 
service  career  in  1934  as  an  analyst  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Although  his  father.  Industrialist  Owen  D. 
Young,  was  even  at  that  time  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's wealthiest  men.  the  son  began  work  at 
$2,600  a  year  on  his  own. 

He  said,  frankly,  he  took  the  Government 
position  l>ecauM  it  was  the  best  place  he 
could  flnd  a  Job  in  those  years. 

While  hi.  father  long  was  one  of  the  top 
figxires  in  the  Democratic  Party,  he  hinuelf 
has  always  been  a  Republican. 

"What  everybody  overloc*ed."  he  said,  "was 
that  while  my  father  was  a  rabid  Democrat, 
my  mother  was  an  equally  rabid  Bepub- 
Ucan." 

BWINO    TO    EISEMHOWEB 

In  the  last  election,  he  Mid  with  a  smile, 
he  swung  over  hi.  whole  family.  Including 
hU  father — to  Eisenhower. 

Told  that  there  ha.  been  a  great  feeling  of 
uneaainem  among  Federal  employees,  par- 
ticularly the  340.000  in  Washington,  he  said 
the  conscientioiu  worker  need  have  no  cauM 
for  alarm. 

"I  believe  In  civil  Mrvlce."  h^  said.  "I 
believe  It  ha.  to  be  strengthened,  as  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower  ha.  ate  ted,  not  Just  as  an 
end  In  itself,  but  as  a  basis  for  improved 
government. 

"I  twlieve  it  can  be  Improved  to  meet  theM 
rapidly  changing  time..  This  country  today 
ha.  had  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  non- 
Communist  world.  It  has  to  have  an  efficient 
Government  and  It  cannot  have  an  efficient 
Government  without  an  efficient  civil 
service." 

Young  said  that  If  hi.  nomination  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  wx>n  (observers  expect 
it  to  be),  he  will  be  able  to  wind  up  his 
university  affair,  in  S  week,  and  come  to 
Washington.  Hi.  family,  he  Mdd.  regards  the 
District  as  home.  They  Include  his  wife. 
Faith  Adam.  Young,  and  hi.  two  daughter.. 
Faith.  20,  and  Shirley,  16. 


The  new  "Mr.  Civil  Service"  Mild  he  had 
at  one  time  tried  to  get  a  Government  Job 
a.  a  cabinet  maker.  Hi.  personal  hobby  is 
woodworking. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  puffing  on  a  home- 
made briar  pipe.  "I  never  heard  imything 
from  my  application  until  3  years  later.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  sent  me  a  notice 
saying  the  examination  had  been  canceled." 

He  said  that  after  leaving  the  Navy  In 
1946  as  a  lieutenant  commander  (he  went 
In  in  1944  as  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  he 
felt  that  hi.  career  a.  a  Government  servant 
had  ended. 

"When  I  came  out  of  the  Navy."  he  said. 
"I  dldnt  like  the  political  outlook.  I 
thought  many  of  these  agencies  were  over- 
staffed and  I  didn't  see  where  I  could  be  of 
much  use." 

After  a  year  of  financial  and  Investment 
association.,  he  went  to  Columbia. 

Young  made  it  plain  that  he  feels  a  period 
of  change  In  civil  service  is  necessary.  How- 
ever,  he  indicated  he  feels  that  the  career 
Government  worker  has  every  reason  for 
sound  development  ot  the  career  merit 
system. 

He  refused  to  be  more  specific  about  future 
civil  Mrvlce  Ideas  other  than  to  say  that 
the  civil -service  system  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  change. 


United  States  Ar  Force  RecdTes  a  Tribute 
From   England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  give  the  widest  pos» 
sible  circulation  to  a  most  heartfelt  let- 
ter of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  Britain,  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  E.  Elain. 
48  Station  Road.  New  Bamet,  England. 

This  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Howard 
Dittrick,  directing  editor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Anaesthetic  Research  Association, 
who  lives  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio.  Until 
recently  Rocky  River  was  part  of  my 
district  Now  part  of  the  23d  District  of 
Ohio,  it  is  represented  in  this  House  by 
my  distingtiished  colleague  the  Honor* 
able  George  H.  Bender. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  United  States  who  have  had  close 
contact  with  much  of  the  disaster  aid  in 
England  feel  that  this  splendid  letter 
should  have  as  wide  distribution  as  pos- 
sible; and  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to 
make  it  part  of  the  Record  of  the  Con- 
gress.   It  follows: 

New  BAKirrr.  February,  20. 1953. 
Dr.  HowABo  DrrTRicK.  M.  D., 

Ttie  Directing  Editor,  the  International 
Anaesthetic  Research  Association, 
Rocky  River,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Dkab  Da.  DrmucK:  Thank  you  k>  much 
for  having  the  extra  copies  of  Current  Re- 
searches sent  to  me.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  certainly  are  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  the  Inhabitante  of  this 
poverty-stricken  Island. 

The  achlevementa  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Air  Forces 
.tetioned  In  this  country  have  been  quite 
remarkable.  When  there  was  a  most  griev- 
ous railway  nnash  at  Harrow,  it  was  special 
unite  from  the  U.  S.  A.  Air  Force  which 
rendered  such,  almost  luoredibie  asslstenoe. 
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And  again,  during  the  recent  flooding  of 
the  ea«t  coaat,  rescue  work  carried  out  by 
the  D.  8.  A.  Air  Force,  was  altogether  beyond 
praise. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  infinitely  obliged  to 
you  for  yoTir  generosity  and  KlndlSnw>«.  un- 
paralleled in  all  history. 
YouA  sincerely. 
/  John  E.  Elau. 


rf 


Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  this  week's  issue 
of  the  National  Tribune: 

There  seems  to  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  as  a  result  of  President  Elsenhower's 
submission  of  his  first  plan  of  Goyernment 
reorganization,  a  new  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  Cabinet  status 
la  In  the  making.  Presented  to  the  Congress 
only  a  few  days  ago,  the  plan  would  have 
become  automatic  unless  yetoed  by  a  consti- 
tutional majority  of  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congreea.  This  happened  in  both  1940  and 
1950.  doubtless  because  many  Congressmen 
had  little  use  for  the  then  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  positive  action  last 
week  and  approved  the  project  overwhelm- 
ingly and  there  la  every  likelihood  that  the 
Senate  wUl  follow  suit.  It  would  app>ear 
then  that  the  comely  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  will 
shortly  become  a  Cabinet  member  whereas 
her  predecessor  in  office,  the  ambitions  Os- 
car Ewing,  was  fdiled  in  realizing  his  high 
ambition.  The  question  now  arising  in  the 
minds  of  our  country's  veterans  is,  however. 
Is  it  proper  to  make  fish  of  one  proposal 
and  fowl  of  another?  In  geno-al.  they  enter- 
tain the  feeling  that  the  g^ranting  of  such  a 
rank  to  the  Security  Administrator  discrim- 
inates against  the  equally  important  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  no  matter  whom 
he  may  be. 

There  is  both  good  and  bad  in  the  reor- 
ganization proposal.  In  the  President's 
Cabinet  we  have  today  a  Secretary  of  State 
concerned  principally  with  foreign  relations: 
a  Treasury  Secretary  who  handles  fiscal  af- 
fairs; a  Secretary  of  Defense  whose  job  is 
the  national  security:  an  Attorney  General 
to  guide  in  legal  matters  and  law  enforce- 
ment; a  Postmaster  General  to  oversee  our 
huge  postal  system;  an  Interior  Secretary 
whose  biggest  duty  is  supervising  conserv- 
ation; a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whose  func- 
tions are  implied  in  the  name,  as  are  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  who  looks  after  the  rather 
difficult  Job  of  caring  for  the  interests  of  the 
working  man.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
a  Secretary  of  HEW  is  quite  in  order  to 
administer  the  laws  and  protect  the  rights 
of  those  whose  problems  are  health,  educa- 
tion, old-age  assistance,  the  care  of  the  blind, 
disabled,  and  dependent,  vocational  rehablli- 
tatlon,  regulation  of  food  and  drugs,  and 
those  other  offices  tied  in  with  the  social 
needs  of  our  people.  Indeed,  each  of  these 
members  of  the  official  family  of  the  Chief 
Executive  is  supposed  to  be  a  specialist  in 
his,  or  her,  field  and  the  duty  is  to  advise 
with  the  President  and  kep  him  personally 
Informed  about  the  far-flung  administration 
of  all  matters  that  together  require  our  sys- 
tem of  Government.  Presumably,  such  a 
combination  of   Cabinet  officers,   acting  as 


lieutenants  to  the  President,  make  up  the 
administrative  force  of  the  country  and, 
working  together,  for  and  with  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministrator, make  the  vast  machine  tick  and, 
performing  in  concert,  cause  the  wheels  to 
tiu'n  with  less  effCH-t  and  more  economy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture   is,  of 
course,  the  greater  tendency  toward  bureauc- 
racy and  political  control.    As  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive brings  nearer  to  him  for  purposes  of 
better  administration  those  who  present  to 
him  directly  the  reports  he  requires,  so  also 
he   can   better  control  the   appointees   and 
persuade  them  with  political  wisdom.     All 
of  these  agencies  that  together  define  the 
destinies  of  many  of  the  millions  of  our  pop- 
ulation, constitute   a  brain  pool   that   can 
naake  votes  for  the  administration  in  power. 
A  little  liberality  here  and  some  tightening 
up  there  bearing  upon  the  personal  lives  of 
our  vtu'lous  classes  of  citizens  can  work  won- 
ders at  election  time,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  Cabinet  members  in  our  time  have  been 
chosen  with  a  sharp  eye  slanted  toward  every 
second  November.     We  would  make  it  clear 
that  we  neither  accuse  General  Eisenhower 
of  ulterior  motive  nor  Mrs.  Hobby  of  having 
any  designs  in  her  new-found  power  to  mis- 
use it;  we  point  only  to  the  potential  danger 
of  the  new  Cabinet  post  getting  away  from 
the  true  objectives  of  the  office  at  a  time 
when  this  country  should  have  learned  to 
veer  away  from  further  socialization  rather 
than   to   enhance   its   poesibilities,   and   w. 
would  draw  a  contrast  between  its  aspects 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  now- 
deserved  naming  of  a  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  our  158 
million  people  are  already  fondly  embraced 
by  the  social-security  system,  but  a  sizable 
proportion  of  them  are  and  another  5  million 
are  expected  soon  to  be  -covered  in.  The 
agency  Itself  is  only  18  years  old  and  it  has 
grown  tremendously,  good  and  bad,  as  if  it 
has  had  a  serious  case  of  thyroid  trouble. 
We  have  some  20  million  war  veterans  in  the 
Nation  today  and,  together  with  the  de- 
pendents of  the  dead,  the  number  of  these 
persons  should  be  counted  at  50  million. 
Each  year  during  this  war.  cold  and  hot.  a 
mUlion  more  are  added  to  the  total.  We  are 
constrained  to  pause  and  wonder  why,  when 
all  of  this  reorganization  business  is  going 
on,  no  thought  seems  to  be  given  to  having 
them  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  Inde- 
pendent agencies  were  created  to  administer 
their  affairs  away  back  in  the  dark  ages. 
These  were  combined  into  a  single  office 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  before  even 
the  former  Social  Security  Board  ever  cams 
into  existence.  The  functions  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  are  as  varied  and  as 
problematic  as  those  of  the  FSA,  and  Instead 
of  being  handled  second  hand  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  an  occasional 
White  House  visit  by  the  head  of  the  agency, 
these  affairs  should  be  a  primary  concern 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  Diffic\ilties  of  scram- 
bled direction  have  recently  brought  the  VA 
Into  unfair  disrepute,  and  further  discrimi- 
nation cannot  fall  to  result  if  now  every 
other  segment  of  ova  people  is  to  be  repre- 
sented i<^  the  President's  Cabinet  and  war 
veterans  are  to  be  left  out. 

President  Elsenhower  has  promised  per- 
sonally to  keep  the  conduct  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs under  one  roof,  and  the  Republican 
Party  platform  guarantees  that  pledge. 
Nevertheless,  every  time  a  new  veterans'  bill 
Is  submitted  to  the  Congress  or  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  existing  law  is  mentioned,  the  wall 
goes  up  to  "go  easy.*"  Although  a  veterans' 
measure  is  supported  by  Congressmen  on  fac- 
tual evidence,  they  are  accused  of  shoveling 
o\it  money  recklessly.  Propaganda  passed 
out  to  the  effect  that  all  genxilne  needs  will 
be  cared  for  Is  a  lot  of  poppycock;  the  trend 
is  to  turn  the  security  of  veterans  over  to  the 
States  or  to  rolls  controlled  by  what  will 
now  be  the  HEW  Department.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  cost  and  cost  alone.    The  \mln- 


formed  opposition  raises  the  hue  and  cry  that 
soon  "Everybody  will  be  a  veteran,"  even 
though  no  more  fallacious  statement  could 
ever  be  made.  The  truth  Is  that  this  coun- 
try's veterans  are  not  weanable — votes  cannot 
be  weaned  from  them  on  a  partisan  basis  no 
matter  what  the  excuse,  and  it  can  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  insist  always  upon  being 
considered  as  a  special  class  for  exceptional 
services  rendered.  They  will  under  no  cir- 
cumstances submit  to  being  placed  on  the 
"poor  rolls." 

It  can  be  asserted  that  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans are  in  truth  a  cross-section  of  Its  citi« 
zens,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
just  as  they  have  performed  unusual  duty 
for  the  country,  they  have  uncommon  prob- 
lems to  solve.  They  are  a  special  class  of 
citizen  and  a  preferred  class.  The  President 
should  and  must  have  closer  contact  with 
them  and  their  needs.  They  are  constrained 
to  agree  that  a  new  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  economical  administration  of 
laws  relating  to  so  many  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple, but  they  feel  also  that  their  intereeU 
require  special  guidance  and  that  the  most 
proper  way  to  meet  a  long-avoided  problem 
is  for  the  White  House  to  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  of  an  equally  essential 
Cabinet  post — a  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


New  Examinations  for  Postmaster 
Vacancies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF  IKDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.    HALLECK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Postmaster  General  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  an- 
nounced that  new  examinations  are  be- 
ing ordered  for  filling  certain  postmaster 
vacancies  that  now  exist  in  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  post  offices. 

This  order  has  been  issued  in  support 
of  the  announced  intention  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  fill  positions  within 
his  Department  with  the  best-qualified 
persons  it  Is  possible  to  obtain. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
this  order  does  not  affect  some  20.000 
postmasters  in  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  post  offices,  who  are  now  on  per- 
manent tenure. 

In  keeping  with  the  determination  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  improve  the  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  order  for 
new  examinations  provides  for  higher 
standards  on  the  part  of  applicants  than 
prevailed  at  the  time  previous  examina- 
tions may  have  been  taken. 

These  new  requirements  of  eligibility 
include  business  experience  or  compara- 
ble training,  a  higher  passing  grade  on 
examinations,  and  stricter  attention  to 
the  backgrotmd  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new 
administration  is  responsible  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  various  depart- 
ments within  the  executive  branch  of 
this  Government. 

Such  responsibility  can  be  imple- 
mented only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  personnel  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  new  administration. 
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Tke  Vctcrau  of  Fordgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States  HaTC  Long  Opposed  the 
Establishment  of  an  Alien  and  Inferior 
Supreme  National  General  Staff  System 
in  This  Nation 


REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PKNKSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  195i\ 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  for  the  principal  purpose  of  com- 
mending iny  colleague,  Paxtl  Shates.  of 
Michigan,  for  his  exposition  last 
Wednesday  in  this  House  of  a  Pn^ian 
military  plan  which  is  sought  to  fay;  im- 
posed on  our  American  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  matter  Is  of  such  importance  and 
urgency  that  I  cannot  recommend  too 
strongly  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  read  Mr.  Shafek's  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  11. 1953, 
entitled  "Prussian-Type  Military  Plan  for 
America." 

Mr.  SHATBt  points  out  that  of  two  wide- 
ly divergent  iyves  of  military  organiza- 
tion the  Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected 
any  part  of  the  German- type  supreme 
military  staff  structure  and  has  consist- 
ently supported  and  written  into  law 
the  American-type  Joint-staff  system. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and 
the  1949  amendment  clearly  adopt  the 
American  system  and  specifically  pro- 
hibit any  root  or  branch  of  the  German 
general  staff  variety. 

But  why  be  exercised  today  If  the  law 
specifically  prohibits  that  which  the  Con- 
gress has  determined  would  be  obnoxious 
to  oiu*  American  institutions? 

Why.  Indeed? 

Because  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Lovett  has  publicly  recommended  to  the 
President  that  the  congressional  safe- 
guards against  a  German-type  national 
general  staff  be  removed  from  the  statute 
books. 

Because  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  in  a  series 
of  speeches  and  magazine  articles  has 
recommended  changes  in  our  Defense 
Department  which  would  require  the  vio- 
lation or  amendment  of  congressional 
safeguards  against  a  German-type  na- 
tional general  staff. 

Because  General  Bradley  has  recom- 
mended plans  to  reorganize  the  Defense 
Department;  plans,  the  implementation 
of  which  would  require  disregard  or  re- 
peal of  specific  statutory  prohibitions 
against  German-type  superstaffs  and 
superchiefs. 

Because  the  three  principal  proponents 
of  this  foreign  doctrine— Bush.  Lovett, 
and  Bradley — are  prominent  members 
of  a  Defense  Department  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  legislative 
changes  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

And  because  this  committee,  the 
Rockefeller  Committee,  will  hand  down 
Its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  less  than  6  weeks  from  today. 

That   is   why   the   Members   of   this 
House  should  be  exercised  by  the  plans 
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which  are  fast  cmning  to  fruition  to 
saddle  our  American  Department  of  De- 
fense with  German-t3n;>e  superchiefs  and 
superstaffs.  alien  to  American  institu- 
tions and  diametrically  opposed  to  every 
declaration  and  law  of  this  Congress. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Secretary 
Wilson  will  not  be  persuaded  by  this 
"stacked"  committee.  But  he  will  be  at- 
tended, I  fear,  by  the  same  advisers  who 
induced  him  to  appoint  the  members  of 
this  committee. 

The  outstanding  qualifications  and 
record  of  Charles  E.  Wilson  as  a  great 
administrator  are  known  to  all  of  us. 
We  owe  him  a  great  debt  for  the  sacri- 
fices he  has  made  in  accepting  the  du- 
ties of  his  high  office.  But  we  also  owe 
him  an  obligation  to  be  frank  and  honest 
and  to  advise  him  when  the  Congress, 
after  long  deliberation,  has  taken  a 
strong  position  against  certain  principles 
of  military  organization,  principles 
which  this  Congress  will  never  accept. 

It  has  already  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  by  Representative 
Shafer  that  press  reaction  against  the 
current  move  for  a  German- type  general 
staff  is  springing  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  wish  to  say  further  that 
in  addition  to  adverse  press  reaction 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  dan- 
ger among  the  veterans  organizations  of 
America. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  the  recently 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  an 
organization  of  which  I  was  proud  to 
serve  as  commander  in  chief  for  two 
successive  terms. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the 
VPW  Legislative  Newsletter  of  February 
1953,  volume  VH.  No.  5: 

DKFCKSX  DXPASnCCMT 

Recently  appointed  conuolBslon  to  re<n'gan- 
Ize  £>efen^  Department  heavily  weighted 
with  members  who  have  publicly  advocated 
drastic  revUion  of  National  Security  Act. 
Want  to  give  Secretary  of  Defense  a  mili- 
tary staff.  Iiiay  be  preliminary  step  to  crea- 
tion of  supreme  national  general  staff  on 
Prussian  model.  Some  Washington  observ- 
ers see  In  commission  lineup  a  rebuke  to 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
DxwKT  Short,  who  Is  said  to  be  apprehen- 
sive over  growing  power  of  military  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs.  VFW  heretofore 
has  taken  dim  view  of  any  plans  to  ape 
unsuccessful  German  general  staff  plan. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  national  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  in  emergency  ses- 
sion, February  17,  1953. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

In  Opposmow  to  thb  FosMATioif  of  'a 
SxTPRJEiCE  National  GiinsAL  Staff 

Whereas  our  Nation  has  been  victorious 
over  the  forces  of  militaristic  Imperialism  in 
World  Wars  I  and  11;  and 

Whereas  In  those  two  great  struggles  our 
Nation,  at  the  cost  of  vast  expenditures  of 
its  human  and  natural  resources,  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  o\ir  American  be- 
liefs and  institutions:  and 

Whereas  the  Prussian-type  supreme  na- 
tional general  staff  was  the  evil  directing 
f(xt»  of  German  Imperialism  In  both  World 
Wars;  and 

Wh.ereas  the  German  national  general 
staff  system  was  condemned  and  outlawed 
after  World  War  Z,  only  to  be  revived  bj 


Adolf  Hitler  to  serve  as  the  Nazi  brain  for 
directing  global  war;  and 

Whereas  a  supreme  national  general  staff 
Is  being  used  by  the  Russian  Communiste 
to  further  the  Red  conquest  of  the  world; 
and 

¥niereas  supreme  national  general  staffs 
are  un-American  and  have  been  instruments 
of  vicious  militarism,  destroying  democratic 
traditions  and  institutions  ia  every  nation  in 
which  they  have  existed,  bringing  national 
anguish  and  ultimate  military  defeat  to  the 
countries  which  brought  them  into  be- 
ing; and 

Whereas  new  efforts  are  now  under  way  to 
revise  the  National  Secxu-ity  Act  of  1947  by 
converting  the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
into  a  supreme  national  general  staff  which 
would  Inevitably  result  in  the  military  con- 
trolling our  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  ovir  do- 
mestic economy;  this  decpite  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commlselon 
against  such  changes;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  long  been  a  major  bul- 
wark of  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
an  alien  and  inferior  supreme  national  gen- 
eral staff  system  in  this  Nation,  such  oppo- 
sition being  set  forth  In  past  national  en- 
campment resolutions:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  natUynal  leffislative  com- 
mittee. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  17.  1953.  That  the  organization  op- 
pose any  amendments  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  which  tend  toward  the  creation  of 
a  supreme  national  general  staff  system  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
small  military  clique  who  sponsor  the 
German  military  system  for  America  are 
becoming  ever  more  cautious  and  cun- 
ning in  their  political  planning. 

In  1946  the  Collins  plan  proposed  a 
National  Chief  of  Staff  over  all  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  concept  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  Congress. 

By  1949  the  same  concept  under  a  dif- 
ferent label  began  to  creep  back  into  leg- 
islative proposals.  Thus  a  chairman 
with  voting  power  of  decision  was  sug- 
gested. But  the  Congress  rejected  voting 
power  and  rejected  ix)wer  of  decision  for 
the  Chairman.  But  now  voting  power 
and  power  of  decision  are  creeping  bade 
into  the  proposals.  It  is,  of  course,  ap- 
parent that  a  Chairman  with  a  deciding 
vote  or  power  of  decision  is  taking  on 
most  of  the  attributes  of  a  national  chief 
of  staff — but  tinder  the  apparently 
harmless  title  of  Chairman. 

In  this  coimection,  a  recent  magazine 
article  generally  favoring  superchiefs 
and  streamlining  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment described  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  "an  unofficial 
Superchief  of  Staff,  a  reluctant  man  on 
horseback." 

The  foregoing  phrase  is  a  clear,  but 
perhaps  an  accidental,  statement  of 
where  this  military  clique  is  really  head- 
ing— toward  a  "superchief  of  staff,  » 
man  on  horseback." 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  present  Chair- 
man is  reluctant  In  view  bf  his  current 
proposals.  However  if.  as  the  magazine 
writer  sajrs,  the  present  Chairman  has 
become  a  "superchief  of  staff"  then  I 
certainly  agree  that  his  exercise  of  this 
authority  is  unofficial.  Ahd  I  say  fur- 
ther and  I  say  to  this  House  that  it  is 
unlawful  and  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  prohibitions  in  the  National  Security 
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Act  against  a  **8lngle  Chief  of  Staff  oyer 
the  Armed  Forces." 

If  the  present  Chairman  Is  a  "man  on 
horseback"  as  stated,  then  the  Congress 
and  the  country  had  better  be  alerted. 
Tm  reluctant  or  unreluctant,  there  is  no 
place  In  our  American  institutions  for  a 
"man  on  horseback"  or  for  a  Chairman 
who  becomes  a  "superchlef  of  staff"  In 
TlolaUon  of  the  Uw. 


tton"  In  othtr  Mpteta  of  oar  ■ocltty    some 
thing  Uk*  itralnlng  at  gxiats  and  iwaUowlng 


Excess-Pro£ts  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.GUBSER 

OFCALlrOftNU 
XN  THM  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 
Mr.  GUBSBR,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oao,  I  wish  to  commend  the  attached 
article  in  the  Investors  League  Bulletin 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve this  brief  article  clearly  outlines 
the  unfair  features  of  the  excess-profits 

tax:  _ 

BccsM-Psorm  Tax 

The  Arm  of  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner, 
h  Beane  has  prepared  some  very  interest- 
ing data  on  the  much  dlscuMed  excess- 
profits  tax.  Whether  or  not  members  of  the 
league  and  the  public  generally  approve  or 
dl8api»x>ve  of  the  idea  of  levying  tax  on  ex- 
cess profits,  they  can  be  counted  upon  to  be- 
lieve In  the  principle  of  fairness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  tax  levies.  And  it  U  obvious  that 
some  companies,  particularly  the  most  en- 
terprising, are  penallaed  through  ths  appU- 
«ation  of  this  tax  formula. 

ThU  does  not  suggsst  that  ths  peoplt  In 
Congress  who  drew  up  this  tax  measure  did 
not  intend  that  it  should  apply  fairly  to  all. 
It  means  only  that  no  tax  of  thU  oharaetar 
could  bs  appUsd  equaUy  to  all  of  our  corpo- 
rations. For  that  reason  alone  the  tax 
should  bs  allowsd  to  lapss  at  iu  sxplratloa 
date. 

A  great  many  similar  inequities  ars  In- 
Tolved  In  our  entire  tax  structure.  That  la 
one  ot  the  reasons  why  the  league  has  in- 
sisted all  along  that  our  tax  laws  bs  reviewed 
from  top  to  bottom. 

The  data  shown  in  the  adjoining  columns 
gives  the  Industrial  group,  the  names  of  ths 
taxpayers  In  each  group  who  paid  (a)  the 
highest,  and  (b)  the  lowest  overall  rate  of 
taxation,  and  It  gives  in  a  separate  column 
the  percentage  whereby  the  tax  percentage 
paid  by  one  exceeds  the  tax  percentage  paid 
by  the  other.  The  results  of  this  tabula- 
tion should  show  the  anomalous  nature  of 
the  so-called  excess-profits  tax  in  the  prl- 
▼ate-enterprlse  system,  and  it  should  also 
demonstrate  the  unexpected  results,  includ- 
ing the  result  that  If  a  taxpayer  under  these 
laws  once  had  an  unfortxmate  period,  he 
must  forever  after  during  the  life  of  the  law 
be  prevented  from  averaging  up  earnings 
over  a  future  period,  and  others  who  hap- 
pened to  be  very  fortunate  in  their  earn- 
ings In  those  years  wUl  make  relatively  more 
money  even  in  a  period  less  fortunate  for 
them.  It  Is  as  though  all  were  cursed  with 
a  sort  of  Marxian  original  sin  of  profit,  and 
thereafter  can  secure  relief  only  by  special 
dispensation,  aU  of  which  makes  a  "hash" 
of  our  i»^lvate-enterpri8e  system.  This  sit- 
tiation  looks  like  compounded  discrimina- 
tion and,  singularly  eno\igh.  It  is  advocated 
and  supported  most  emphatically  by  the 
same  groups  and  infiuences  who  scream  their 
protests  against  what  they  call  "dlscrimlna- 


Industrial  icroap 


Agricultural  mschinery: 

AUto-Chalmws. (a).. 

Oliver  Corp (b).. 

Aircraft  manufaeturtn: 

Sperry (a).. 

ronsolidated  Vultee (b).. 

Airlines: 

Eastom  Air  Lines.... (a).. 

Braniff  Airways (b).. 

Automobile?: 

WiUys-Overland (a). 

Nash  Kelvinator (b). 

AotomobUe  aoocsMrln: 

RaybMtos-Mantaattaa. . .  (a).. 

Do(>hl«rJarvis (b).. 

Beverafces  and  coafcctiODery: 

Canada  I>ry (a).. 

Pepsi  Cola (b).. 

Building  supplies: 

Walworth.  (a).- 

Otls  Elevator (b).. 

Cbemioals: 

Nopoo  Cb«inical (a).. 

Anwioan  Agrieultoral  Cbrm- 

ical (b).. 

Containers: 

Owpns-IUinols  Olan (a>.. 

American  Can........ (b) 

Drum: 

O.  D.  SmtI* . (a) 

Sharp  A  I>ohme.... (b).. 

Electrical  equipment: 

Master  ElMtric (a) 

Westlofboue  Btootrie....(b) 
Foods: 

Natkmal  T>atry  products. (a).. 
Colcate  Palmollve  Feot-.(b).. 
Household  equipment: 

ArmstroiiK  Cork.....„..te).. 

Mohawk  Carpet ...^..(b).. 

Msohtnery: 

National  Aeme (S).. 

Amerloan  Machine  A  Foun. 

dry (b).. 

Merrhandlsinit  companies: 

W.T.  Grant (a).. 

Intentate  DeparinMDt  Stores 
(b).. 
Metals: 

Revne  Copper  A  Bra*.. (10.. 

Amorkian  Metal (b).. 

Motion  pieture  companies: 

Coiunbta  PIctum. (a) 

United  Paramount  Theatrr* 
(b).. 
Natural  (as  oompanier 

Boutbem  .Natural  Oss (a). 

Kquitabia  Oas (b). 

United  Oaa  Corp 

Office  equipment: 

International    Business    Ma- 

chines (a).. 

Addreaaocraph-MulUcraph 

(b).. 
Paper  and  pulp: 

SutbcrfiuKl  Paper (a).. 

Crown  Zelterbach (h).. 

Public  utility  hoMIng  oompaniee— 
intecrated: 
West  Penn  Btectrle...:..(a)„ 
American  Oas  A  Rlectrk).(b).. 
Public    utility    operatinc    oom- 
paniee: 
Florida  Power  A  LiKtat...(a).. 
Virsinia  Electric  A  Power.(b).. 
Radio  and  televisioa: 

Svlvaaia (a). 

Pblloo (K. 

Railroads: 

Virginia  Railway ...(a).. 

Chicago.  Nortfaw«Btem.„(b).. 
Railroad  equipment: 

New  York  Air  Brake (a).. 

Union  Tank  Car (b). 

Rubber  oompanisB: 

United  atates  Rubber (a). 

Fiiestooe  Tire (b). 

Steel: 

Alleeheny  Ladlnm (a). 

Youngstown  Uboet  A  Tube 
(b). 
Sugar 

Oreat  Western  Sugar 

National  Sugar  Refining. 
Tobacco: 

R.  J.  Reynolds (a). 

Liggett  A  Myers (b). 
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TVA  Appr«prktiMS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  mnmsa 
XN  m  BOUSE  OF  RBPRBSNTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennenea.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  the 
only  source  of  electric  power  in  that  very 
wide  area.  In  its  20  years  of  existence 
it  has  grown  tremendously  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  It  serves  has  pros- 
pered. With  that  prosperity  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  the  standard 
of  living  is  raised,  as  income  increases, 
electrical  appliances,  automobiles,  and 
a  host  of  necessities  and  even  luxuries 
are  purchased  from  the  industriatl  sec- 
tions of  this  great  country. 

There  appeared  recently  In  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal  a  very  convinc- 
ing statement  about  the  need  for  addi- 
tional construction  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  order  to  meet  mili- 
tary and  security  needs  and  to  care  for 
a  normal  growth  as  demanded  by  resi- 
dential, commercial,  amd  industrial  users.., 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
editorial  so  well  and  thoroughly  written 
by  including  it  in  these  remarks: 
Th>  Rial  QmanoN 

Ttnnsssss  Valley  Authority  appropriations 
ars  starting  down  a  rocky  road  in  Oongress. 
A  suboommlttss  of  ths  Boitss  Appropriations 
Oommlttee  Is  the  ftret  step,  followed  by  ths 
full  committee,  then  ths  vote  of  ths  full 
membership  of  ths  Bouas  and  latsr  by  Bsnat* 
action. 

Tbsrs  will  bs  many  variations  of  ths  biff 
qusstlon.  but  ths  qusstlon  will  remain  un- 
changed. It  la  simply  this :  Is  ths  l^nnssss* 
Vallsy  area  to  have  enough  power  to  serve  Its 
expanding  Industries  and  growing  popula- 
Uont 

Thsrs  win  bs  talk  that  TVA  thsory  was 
an  error.  But  TVA  has  bssn  a  fact  tor  SO 
years,  and  millions  of  persons  in  and  out  og 
the  valley  ars  convlnosd  It  Is  good. 

Thsrs  will  bs  talk  that  private  oompanlss 
can  do  as  wsll  in  providing  power.  But  they 
ars  all  gone  from  the  valley,  the  power 
business  they  did  was  only  a  fraction  of  ths 
TVA  power  sales,  and  almost  ths  whole  rs- 
glon  Is  dependent  on  TVA  for  slsctrldty. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  talk  abottl 
TVA  expanding  in  steam  plant  what  began  In 
waterpowsr.  But  TVA  has  had  stsam  plants 
from  its  early  years  and  Is  now  forcsd  to  im- 
port stsam  power  from  distant  Btatss  to 
serve  customers  already  in  ths  vallsy  area 
and  already  using  mors  power  than  TVA's 
dams  and  steam  plants  are  producing. - 

It  will  be  particularly  unfortunate  If  the 
congrsasional  debate  turns  on  whether  TVA 
Is  to  build  a  steam  plant  near  Memphis.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  months  In  the  earliest  days 
of  TVA  power  In  Memphis,  a  stsam  plant  has 
been  producing  TVA  power  for  Memphis, 
with  additional  power  coming  from  privately 
owned  steam  plants  in  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  and  TVA  dams. 

Memphis  has  an  Intense  interest  in  more 
TVA  power.  But  whether  TVA  is  to  build 
a  steam  plant  near  Memphis  Is  only  inciden- 
tal to  the  big  question. 

The  center  of  the  situation  is  the  power 
shortage  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Ths 
Nation  is  using  a  huge  portion  of  the  power 
produced  by  TVA  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses at  Oak  Bldgs  and  Paducah. 
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Tbs  area  has  expanded  on  the  promlas  of 
TVA  power.  The  expansion  is  hers.  Now 
where  Is  ths  power? 

Thoss  who  would  curtail  Incrsasss  la  TVA 
powsr  must  undsrtakt  ths  responsibility 
Of  assuring  othsr  powar. 


Ab  Mm  Takti  Wiift 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  FLoaiBa 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  19 Si 

Mr.  LANTAPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly in  Miami,  Pla.,  ciore  than  2,000  people 
attended  the  premiere  of  a  new  film 
called  An  Idea  Takes  Wings  which  gives 
the  story  of  moral  rearmament  at  work 
In  the  aUrlines  industry.  On  March  19, 
1952,  the  Miami  Labor  Citizen,  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  in  my  district  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  labor,  published 
an  article  on  this  inspiring  assembly. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  force  of  this 
movement  in  our  ideological  fight 
against  communism,  I  felt  the  comments 
of  Adm.  Richard  E  Byrd,  who  spoke  on 
this  occasion,  would  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  I  insert  this  story 
In  the  Rbcoio.  The  article  follows: 
^pi^T»Av  Brso  AaoaxsHn  Capacttt  Csowd  at 
MRA  Film  Pasacms  Bxas 

*7t  la  my  firm  conviction  that  ths  psopls 
of  this  Nation  have  dangerously  underesti- 
mated the  weight  of  the  burdens  on  the 
President's  shouldsrs,  and  the  seriousness  of 
ths  problsms  that  confront  him."  dsclared 
Adm.  Rlchani  B.  Byrd.  speaking  before  an 
audience  of  2,000  at  the  Dade  County  Audi- 
torium. Ths  gatherlQK  was  called  by  airlines 
executives  and  union  officials  and  featured  as 
well  as  Admiral  Byrd  the  premiere  of  a  new 
airline  film  called  An  Idea  Takes  Wings, 
which  glvss  the  story  of  Moral  Re-Armament 
at  work  in  the  airline  industry. 

Emphasising  the  prtieent  critical  nature  of 
the  global  struggle,  the  well-known  explorer 
continued.  "And  further,  and  what  Is  worse, 
I  fear  that  the  great  masses  of  ths  people 
have  little  knowledge  or  awarenees  of  the 
nature  of  the  most  b^slc.  most  serloxis,  and 
most  fundamental  problem  of  them  all  which 
Is  responsible  for  nearly  all  our  other  prob- 
lems, including  even  communism.  The  suc- 
cess ot  communism  In  fact  Is  a  manifes- 
tation Of  this  unknown  and  so  tinrecognlzed 
factor.  And  It  is  due  to  a  basic  mistake  we 
as  a  peopls  have  made,  which  briefly  Is  a 
material  and  one-aided  misapplication  of  our 
total  genius. 

*af  I  bs  right  about  this  basic  mistake, 
and  I  bellsvs  I  am.  something  should  be 
done  about  it  quickly.  The  preservation  of 
Uberty  and  all  we  believe  in  is  In  the  bal- 
ance. It  Is  a  race  with  time.  We  have  se- 
lected a  man  to  lead  us  to  victory  in  that 
race,  our  President.  Wo  have,  planted  within 
the  Nation,  the  seed«  of  self-destruction. 
The  President  and  thoss  around  him  thus 
have  a  superhuman  Job.  Therefore,  he 
should  be  backed  as  much  as  Is  poeslbls  by 
every  man.  woman,  and  yovingster  in  this 
Nation  with  helpful  and  constructive  advice 
and  no  destructive  criticism  until  this  great 
crisis  Is  over. 

"Moral  Re-Armament  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced U  the  only  force  today  trained, 
equipped,  and  In  action  to  help  the  President 
attack  this  dangerous,  unknown  factor  so  as 
to  win  the  fight  for  freedom. 


"This  fores  has  bssn  sffsctlvs  through  ths 
Wsstsm  Alllsd  Nations.  At  prsssnt  MRA. 
undsr  ths  Isadsrshlp  of  its  founder.  Prank 
Buohman,  Is  at  work  in  India  bringing  that 
tmlty  whloh  is  ths  answsr  to  oommunlsm. 
X  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  India's  major 
BswqMper  ths  Hindu,  which  has  Just  issued 
a  10-pags  fsattars  supplsmsnt  on  moral  rs- 
armamsnt.  It  dsmonstratss  ths  unity  which 
has  been  brought.. 

"These  advances  in  India  have  drawn  at- 
tacks from  the  Moscow  radio.  In  one  of 
thess  broadcasts  they  said  in  reference  to 
this  movs  of  Dr.  Buchman's  in  Asia,  'Moral 
rearmament  has  now  started  on  Its  decisive 
task,  the  total  expansion  throughout  the 
world.' " 

Mayor  Chelsle  J.  Senerchia  was  on  hand 
to  welcome  Admiral  Byrd.  He  read  telegrams 
ot  support  from  Senator  Obohcx  Smathebs 
and  Congressman  Bm.  Laktait. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  world 
premiere  of  an  airlines .  color  film  entitled 
"An  Idea  Takes  Wings."  The  film,  conceived 
and  introduced  by  Herbert  Young,  (uresldent, 
and  John  Dykes,  secretary-treastirer.  Lodge 
702,  International  Association  of  Machinists 
at  Eastern  Airlines,  tells  the  story  of  what 
MRA  has  done  in  the  airlines  industry. 
Totmg  referred  to  D.  W.  Rentzel,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
who  says  in  the  film,  "What  has  happened 
In  National  and  In  many  of  the  other  airlines 
through  rearmament  Is  the  answer  to  the 
class  war  and  the  key  to  the  stirvlval  of  our 
economy.  It  is  also  the  Idea  we  should  be 
selling  to  the  world.  When  the  airlines  have 
done  their  Job  of  indoctrinating  industry, 
then  we  vriU  have  the  great  positive  ide- 
ology every  nation  on  earth  Is  looking  for 
which  will  ouuell  communism  and  anything 
else  In  sight." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  film,  men 
and  women,  mechanics,  pilots,  and  execu- 
tives of  the  airlines  told  the  story  from  their 
own  experience  of  the  quick  solution  to 
grievances,  heightened  morale,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  industrial  teamwork  which  BUI 
Grogan,  president  of  the  CIO,  said  "can  ssll 
dsmocracy  to  ths  world." 

Said  Orogan.  "For  8  years  rvs  looked  for 
the  gimmick  in  this  thing  but  what  I've 
found  U  the  right  way  to  live  and  the  only 
way  to  find  unity  with  men  like  Ted  Baker 
here.  MRA  will  answer  communism  all 
around  the  world." 

Other  speakers  in  ths  alrllns  panel  were: 
George  T.  Baker,  president  of  National  Air- 
lines; Ted  Powers,  shop  steward,  PAA;  Capt. 
Jim  Waugh.  PAA:  Capt.  Lew  DrUl,  Eastern; 
Ed  Chambers,  chairman,  district  100,  lAM: 
and  John  I^kes,  financial  secretary,  Local 
702,  lAM. 
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Ex-Governor  Lane  Shoold  Put  His 
Patriodsm  Ahead  of  Hb  Efo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cALxroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  f  953 

Mr.  ENGUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dorothy 
Thompson  said  some  things  in  the  at- 
tached column  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  which  I  had  been  thinking 
about  when  I  read  what  ex-Governor 
Lane  had  to  say  about  the  MIG-IS  re- 
cently flown  from  Poland  into  Danish 
territory.  I  do  not  know  whether  ex- 
Governor  Lane  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  occurrence  or  not.  but  if  he  did  he 
should  have  kept  quiet  about  it.    Evi- 


dently his  ego  could  not  sisuid  that— he 
had  to  brag  a  little.  He  should  have  put 
his  patriotism  first.  Mauay  Americans  in 
the  past  have  unselfishly  done  patriotic 
things  for  their  country— even  given 
their  lives — and  nothing  hsB  been  said  or 
known  about  it.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  one  time  said: 

I  Isamsd  in  ths  rsglmsnt  and  in  ths  class 
ths  conclusion,  at  least,  of  what  I  think  ths 
best  service  that  we  can  do  for  our  country 
and  for  ourselves:  To  see  so  far  as  one  may 
and  to  feel  the  great  forces  that  are  behind 
every  detail  *  *  *  to  hanuner  out  as  com- 
pact and  solid  a  piece  of  work  as  one  can. 
to  try  to  make  it  first  rate,  and  to  leave  it 
unadvertlsed. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Lane 
would  Jeopardize  the  Polish  flier,  as  well 
as  add  fuel  to  Communist  propaganda, 
in  order  to  take  a  few  bows  for  himself. 
Dorothy  Thompson's  article  follows: 

A    TaUCATIVC    FCLLOW,    EX-GOVBtNOK    LANS— 

His  Tale  or  Pxivati  Espionaox  Aids  Rxo 

PaOPAGANDA  BT  HURTZNO  UNrRD  STATXS  DS- 

rxirsx  AOAiMST  Sovzrr  Chasgis 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Of  all  the  stories  of  recent  weeks,  the  most 
fantastic  Involves  the  pilot  in  the  Polish  air 
force  who  fiew  a  Jet  fighter  from  Poland  to 
the  Danish  island  of  Bomholm  where  he 
teamed  the  plane  over  to  the  Darilsh  authori- 
ties and  asked  for  asylum  as  a  political 
refugee. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  represent- 
atives of  British  and  American  Intelligence 
agencies  were  immediately  on  the  spot  to 
examine  the  plane,  a  copy  or  variation  of  the 
Russian  MIG-lS,  regarding  whose  construc- 
tion the  Western  Powers  are  Interested. 

The  Polish  Government  demanded  repa- 
triation of  plane  and  pilot;  the  Danish  Gov- 
ernment a^^ed  to  the  former,  but  granted 
asylum  to  the  filer,  as  a  political  refuges. 

Then,  ths  formsr  Oovsmor  of  Maryland, 
William  Prsston  Lans,  Jr..  now  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  FairchUd  Engine  4k  Airplane 
Corp..  publicly  took  credit  for  this  dsrring- 
do.  He  reported  that  Ool.  XTllus  Amoss.  a 
former  OSS  operator,  told  msmbtirs  of  ths 
Falrehlld  Corp-  that  hs  had  contacts  in  Po- 
land but  needed  money  to  swing  a  dsal  to 
get  out  one  of  the  new  planes,  and  that 
Fahrchlld  put  up  87,500.  Mr.  Lane  said  two 
men  had  been  killed  during  this  operation 
and  hinted  that  other  deaths  might  have 
been  Involved,  but  the  United  States  got  ths 
secrets  it  needed,  and  so,  one  may  infer,  did 
the  FairchUd  Corp. 

The  talkative  Mr.  Lane  has  certainly  got 
this  country,  the  Danish  Government,  ths 
Polish  pilot,  and  no  doubt  many  other  peo- 
ple into  a  fine  plight.  The  flight  of  the  Polish 
pilot,  originally  excellent  Western  propa- 
ganda. Is  put  into  reverse.  The  Danish  Gov- 
ernment Is  hxigely  mortified  and  the  Polish 
pilot  flatly  denies  that  he  was  party  to  any 
plot  whatever.  But  his  status  as  a  political 
refugee  Is  now  In  question. 

Mr.  Lans  also  has  confirmed  that  repre- 
sentatlvee  of  Amerloan  business  are  engaged 
in  espionage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This 
was  the  charge  made  against  Robert  Vogeler, 
represenUtive  in  Hungary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  4i  Telegraph,  and  against 
WUliam  Oetls,  AP  correspondent  in  Prague, 
who  is  in  prison.  Mr.  Lane's  statement  will 
not  Improve  his  position. 

In  the  United  Nations.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Jr.,  has  repeatedly  denied  Soviet  accusa- 
tions of  espionage.  Now  what  do  we  do? 
Say  that  the  State  Department  and  ths 
coimterinteUlgence  don't  know  what  Amer- 
ican dtlseiu  are  up  to? 

Former  Governor  Lane  and  the  Palrchlld 
Corp.  officials  may  themselves  have  been 
taken  for  a  ride;  the  money  they  put  up 
may  never  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
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dMlgiutted.  The  Pollsli  flier  who,  acccffdlng 
to  Mr.  Lace,  received  no  money,  may  not 
have  been  their  "man,"  or.  If  he  was.  may  not 
have  known  It  but  have  been  genuinely  and 
Innocently  anxious,  on  his  own.  to  escape. 
Btm.  we  must  ask  whether  It  la  permissible 
for  private  citizens  to  engage  In  espionage, 
even  In  behalf  of  their  own  country.  And  1» 
it  qiiite  credible  that  a  responsible  citizen, 
familiar  with  government,  would  embark, 
with  the  consent  of  his  firm's  directors,  on 
■uch  an  enterprise  without  consulting  Gov- 
ernment officials?  Or  issue  a  statement 
without  previously  getting  a  green  light? 

Brutal  purges  are  on  in  the  satellite  states 
of  any 
30tg1 

Poilsh 

friends,  now  that  an  apparently  responsible 
American  has  stated  that  the  pilot  was  a 
collaborator  in  a  conspiracy  involving  others? 
And  what  Is  and  wlU  be  the  reaction  oi 
ova  allies  who  already,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Off  State  Dulles'  report  from  his  Suro- 
jiean  trip,  doubt  whether  America  possesses 
the  experience  or  wisdom  to  fulfill  her  role 
ot  world  leadership?  If  Americans  do  not 
know  when  to  keep  silent,  we  are  dangerous 
to  •very  aUj  with  whom  w*  aMOClat^ 


The  34A  Awinrertary  of  tiie  Ammean 
Legioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

.  or  t'tW  TOBX 

IV  TEM  BOUSE  OF  BSPRSSENTA1TVXS 
Mondaw.  March  $,  195i 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  celebrated  its  34th  an- 
niversary March  15-17.  In  those  short 
34  years  the  American  Legion  has  grown 
until  today  It  has  17,250  posts  and  Is 
known  not  only  throughout  the  country 
but  throughout  the  world. 

The  Legion  conventions  have  been  well 
publicized  with  their  fun-loving  aspects 
but  what  Is  sometimes  forgotten  or  not 
adequately  appreciated  is  the  mjrriad  of 
fine  works  done  by  the  Legion:  Children 
who  have  been  given  their  educations. 
boys  who  have  been  helped  along  the 
road  to  useful  lives,  homes  saved  and 
lives  saved  through  financial  aid.  The 
American  Legion  has  been  the  spearhead 
of  a  relentless  battle  against  communism 
and  Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  spiritual 
strength  through  its  back-to-God  move- 
ment. 

Its  accomplishments  and  its  growth, 
its  Ideals  and  aims  are  epitomized  in  an 
excellent  letter  sent  to  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  by  Richard  J. 
Maher.  secretary  of  the  Monroe  Coimty 
committee  of  the  American  Legion, 
whose  letter  follows: 

AOC?OMH.T8KMKWT8  RKVUWIS  ON  LeGIOWS 

Akkivbuast 

l^e  American  Legion  Is  celebrating  the  34th 
anniversary  of  its  birth  March  15-17.  It  Is 
a  date  noted  by  every  community  fortimate 
enough  to  have  an  active  post  of  this  largest 
of  all  veterans'  organizations  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  a  community  asset. 

The  name  of  the  American  Legion  Is  known 
in  every  American  hovisehold.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  patriotism.  It  is  synonymous 
also  with  immeasurable  contributions  to  the 
bulwarking  of  our  free  institutions.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  challenge  the  genuine 
AoMrlcanism  ot  the  American  Legion. 


Locally  we  know  the  American  Legion  by 
the  good  works  of  our  hometown  posts. 
This  is  true  everywhere.  The  fair  name  of 
the  American  Legion  and  its  pubUc  goodwill 
rest  on  grassroots  appreciation  ot  its  civic 
virtues  and  unselfish  services  to  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Relatively  few  people,  however,  know  about 
the  astonishing  sum  total  of  the  doings, 
accomplishments,  and  contributions  of  the 
17,250  poeU  of  the  American  Legion.  It  la 
newsworthy  to  take  notice  of  this  impres- 
sive sum  total  on  this  American  Legion  an- 
niversary. 

Almost  20  million  boys  have  graduated 
from  the  Ameri^n  Legion's  vagt  youth  train  - 

"If^ams'  JaS  15^  ciUi^SifiSL  ?T2r 

arf:  'Just  think  ofTt^U  mllllofi'boys 
have  played  American  Legion  Junior  base- 
ball. 4  million  have  participated  in  its  high- 
school  oratorical  contests.  1  million  have  be- 
longed to  the  4,000  Boy  Scout  troops  spon- 
sored by  posts,  and  276.000  have  attended 
Boys'  State. 

In  the  field  of  child  welfare,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  its  affiliated  groups  have  ex- 
pended since  1925  more  than  $93  million  in 
emergency  financial  aid  to  needy  children  of 
veterans.  Most  of  this  money  has  gone  for 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  treatments.  Its 
legislative  efforts  in  this  field  have  set  up 
legal  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  aU  Ameri- 
can children  and  raised  the  standards  ot 
Juvenile  court  procedures  and  adoption  and 
probation  laws. 

Through  its  sponsorship  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rights  for  World  War  n  veterans  and  of  the 
Korean  GI  bill,  the  American  Legion  has 
been  responsible  for  the  greatest  boons  in 
all  history  for  home  ownership  and  for  edu- 
cation. More  than  2,250.000  World  War  II 
veterans  have  now  purchased  their  own 
homes  under  the  loan  provisions  of  the  OI 
bill.  More  than  10  mUllon  veterans  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  educational  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  This  schooling  program 
has  netted  for  the  Nation  some  650.000  engi- 
neers. 350,000  teachers,  200,000  men  and 
women  with  medical  training.  100,000  law- 
yers. 35,00  clergymen.  1  mlUlon  business  and 
administration  specialists,  100.000  scientists, 
400.000  liberal  arts  graduates,  and  130,000 
metal  workers. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  stands  to- 
day as  a  great  living  monument  to  the 
American  Legion's  34  years  of  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation's  veterans. 

Since  its  birth,  the  American  Legion  has 
been  the  No.  1  champion  of  national  secu- 
rity and  the  No.  1  foe  of  conununlsm  in  the 
United  States.  And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  American  Legion  through  its  "Back 
to  God"  movement  has  proven  itself  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  spiritual  strength  through- 
out oui  land. 

Thus  the  American  Legion  is  saluted  on 
its  birthday.  We  beUeve  its  greatect  days 
of  services  stlU  He  ahead.  U&j  it  grow  in 
strength  as  it  grows  la  •ooompUahments 
for  God  and  country. 

BICBABD  J.  M*»— . 

Becretarg.  Monroe  County  Commu- 
te; the  Awterieen  Legion. 


Hoate  Bilk  2446  and  2447t  Pay-M- 
Teo-Go  Federal  Social  SMsrity  for 
AD— Tbe  TowBsond  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ooaooM 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  ANOELL.    Mr.  Sneaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1953,  I  Introduced  House  bill 


2446  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Secrkst]  Introduced  House  bill 
2447.  a  companion  blU.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  a  plan  for  pay-as-you-go 
Federal  social  security  for  all.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  gives  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  plan  and  need  therefor. 
Why  is  this  legislation  needed?  Tho 
economic  need  for  this  legislation  is 
based  on  three  truths:  First,  people  are 
living  longer  today  than  ever  before: 
second,  machines  are  being  developed 
every  day  to  perform  the  work  formerly 
done  byhand  •  Ujlrd.  Qg  eag^^con-^ 
omy  (^H^&ia^  sound  if  axtygreat  seg- 
ment  of  her  citizens  are  without  regular 
substantial  income — purchasing  power^> 
for  any  length  of  time. 

The  combination  of  these  factors 
means  that  younger  people  are  able  to 
do  all  the  work  that  the  Nation  needs. 
Older  people  are  not  needed  in  industry. 
What  shall  we  do  with  these  older 
persons?  Make  them  dependent  upon 
charity?  Or  shall  we  help  them  live  in 
dignity  as  beneficiaries  of  an  insurance 
plan  to  which  they  themselves  con- 
tributed during  their  working  years; 
such  as  the  Townsend  plan? 
What  is  the  Townsend  plan? 
It  proposes  monthly  Insurance  pay- 
ments at  age  60  to  all  i>ersons  retired 
from  paid  employment,  to  those  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  to  the 
blind,  and  to  widows  with  dependent 
minor  children. 

The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
2-percent  tax  levied  against  the  total 
gross  income  of  all  business  and  indus- 
try, and  against  the  gross  income  re- 
ceived by  indlviduala  In  exoeas  of  $250 
a  month. 

This  revenue,  after  deductions  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  would  he  distributed 
equally  among  all  eligible  citizens. 
Based  on  current  gross  inccxne,  it  is  esti- 
mated, pajrments  would  average  over 
$130  a  month. 

The  plan  would  re<iulre  qualified  citi- 
zens to  spend  each  month's  check  In  full 
before  becoming  eligible  for  the  follow- 
ing month's  payment. 

Why  do  the  Townsend  people  cam- 
paign for  their  own  program  rather 
than  support  liberalization  of  the  Social 
Security  Act? 

The  Townsend  plan  will  cover  all  citi- 
zens: the  Social  Security  Act  excludes 
many  millions.  The  social-security  in- 
surance benefits  average  only  $49  a 
month.  The  Townsend  insurance  bene- 
fits over  $130  a  month  would  represent 
a  realistic  answer  to  the  problem  of  re- 
tirement in  this  era  of  high  prices. 
Townsend  insurance  payments  would  be 
the  same  for  everybody.  Social-security 
benefits  based  on  a  complex  system 
of  wage  credits,  pay  the  highest  amount 
to  high  wage  earners,  who  need  it  least, 
and  the  lowest  amounts  to  the  poor  who 
need  it  most.  Townsend  insurance  pay- 
ments financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  would  vary  with  the  cost  of  living. 
Social-security  benefits,  paid  out  of  a 
trust  fund,  tend  to  be  static:  They  can 
never  keep  pace  with  changing  pricesi. 
aancr  racrs  about  towmsbnt)  plam 

The  Townsend  plan  does  not  propose 
a  flat  pension,  as  many  persons  seem  to 
think.  Townsend  plan  bills,  since  the 
spring  of  1934,  have  asked  that  the  tax 


revenue  be  prorated  equally  among  bene- 
ficiaries, with  no  floor  or  ceiling  placed 
on  pasrments. 

While  most  people  think  of  the  Town- 
send  plan  as  a  pension  proposal,  its 
advocates  think  of  it  primarily  as  a  for- 
mula to  keep  purchasing  power  at  a  con- 
stantly high  level.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  requirement  that  each  month's 
insurance  check  be  spent  within  30  days 
of  receipt.  Policing  this  provision  would 
present  no  problem  because  modest  in- 
surance payments  would  allow  little  op- 
portunity for  hoarding.  Nobody  is  going 
to  get  rich  on  an  income  of  $130  to  $150 
or  so  a  month.  Moreover,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  next  month's  check  will 
be  forthcoming,  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive to  hoard. 

The  Townsend  plan  does  not  requi]*e 
compulsory  retirement.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  to  compel  a  60-.  65-,  70-,  or  80- 
year-old  person  to  quit  his  Job  if  he  pre- 
fers to  keep  on  working.  But  no  one 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  monUily 
retirement  insurance  pasrment  until  he 
retired  from  paid  employment. 

The  Townsend  plan  would  be  a  sub- 
stitute for,  and  caUs  for  the  repeal  of 
titles  I  and  n  of  the  Social  Se<;urlty  Act. 
These  are  the  titles  imder  which  old- 
age-assistance  recipients  and  those  re- 
tired under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance now  receive  an  average  of  only 
about  $49  a  month. 

Townsend  national  insurance  pay- 
ments would  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right. 
There  would  be  no  means  test,  pauper's 
oath,  or  liens  taken  against  property,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  States  under  title  I 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Townsend  plan  stresses  flexibility. 
Thus,  while  a  2-perceni;  gross  income  tax 
is  suggested  to  begin  the  program.  Town- 
send  planners  would  have  no  objection 
to  either  lowering  or  increasing  the  tax 
rate  in  the  future  as  circumstances  at 
any  time  may  require.  The  chief  ob- 
jective is  to  create  a  national  Insurance 
system  through  which  the  monthly  pay- 
ments would  rise  and  iall  with  the  cost 
of  living,  always  guaranteeing  the  bene- 
ficiary an  income  sufficient  to  enable 
him  or  her  to  live  in  mixlest  comfort. 

The  gross  income  tax  advocated  in  the 
Townsend  national  insurance  plan  has 
been  tried  and  tested!  Both  Hawaii  and 
Indiana  have  levied  a  tinxs  Income  tax 
tor  many  years  and  have  pronounced  it 
satisfactory. 


Rnyon  Cancor  Fnd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAT  SUTTON 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RS'RSSKNTATIVES 

Wednetdap.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
axiom  of  the  20th  century  that  this  in- 
dustrial age  has  caused  a  vast  expansion 
tn  the  functions  of  government.  It  is 
heartening'  to  note  that  in  this  great  pe- 
riod of  transition,  the  essential  base  of 
any  democracy — ^the  civic-minded  citi- 
sen  remains  as  devotedly  American  as 


he  was  In  the  days  of  tbe  Founding 
Fathers. 

Fr(Hn  the  thousands  of  volunteer  fire 
departments  to  the  equal  number  of  un- 
paid boards  of  education,  battalions  of 
our  citizenry  are  performing  important 
governmental  duties,  which  would  be  be- 
yond the  means  of  our  Treasury  to  com- 
pensate. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  field  of 
medicine.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
time  when  the  neighboring  farmhouse 
was  the  source  of  each  family's  security 
in  time  of  sickness.  But  the  princi- 
ples of  help  in  time  of  need  are  the  same. 
The  pioneer  women  who  bore  the  bur- 
den of  the  unfolding  Republic  were  in 
fact  a  corps  of  Minute  Men  of  mutual 
assistance. 

When  the  mother  of  an  early  Amer- 
ican family  was  stricken,  it  did  not  mean 
that  her  children  went  hungry.  It 
meant  that  the  pioneer  woman  in  the 
next  farm  cooked  for  two  families.  When 
the  father  of  such  a  family  was  ill.  it 
did  not  mean  that  his  family  starved. 
It  meant  that  his  neig_.bor  farmer 
plowed  2  fields  instead  of  1. 

This  is  not  only  the  first  form  of  so- 
cial security,  the  Golden  Rule,  but  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  the  foimdation  of  the 
Republic  itself.  In  this  age  of  mechan- 
ical discoveries,  the  great  miracle  is  that 
the  human  heart  has  not  lessened  in  its 
compassion.  It  Is  true  that  the  discovery 
of  salt,  as  a  reagent,  has  prevented  sun- 
stroke. But  it  is  equally  true  that  love 
of  his  fellowman  sent  the  scientists  on 
the  quest  by  which  the  remedy  was  dis- 
covered. Thus,  for  example,  take  the 
dread  enemy  of  all  mankind,  cancer. 
When  it  struck  down  a  great  writer, 
Damon  Runyon.  singlehandedly  his  fel- 
low Journalist  Walter  Winchell  rose  to 
take  on  the  monster — even  as  it  stood 
over  the  bier  of  his  fallen  friend. 

The  fact  that  Walter  Winchell  has 
raised  nearly  $8  miUion  in  the  last  6 
years  bespeaks  not  only  the  fire  of  his 
own  soul ;  it  bespeaks  the  answering  glow 
of  the  American  people  themselves. 

The  historians  will  note  that  there  was 
no  complex  table  of  reference  necessary 
to  achieve  this  stupendous  result.  Pri- 
marily the  act  of  a  single  citizen.  Wal- 
ter Winchell.  sounding  l^e  tocsin  of 
general  alarm,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  who  spontaneously  sprang  to 
his  side  did  so  without  benefit  of  the 
dreary  table  of  organization. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  this 
great  sum  of  money,  not  1  cent  was  or 
will  be  expended  on  administration  ex- 
pense. Every  Isist  penny  goes  post  haste 
to  the  laboratories,  where  the  research 
battle  for  man  is  in  progress  24  hours  a 
day. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that 
this  was  the  original  American  concept 
of  socialized  medicine — that  c(Hnbination 
of  help,  compassion  and  dignity  by  which 
our  forefathers  lifted  themselves,  by 
their  bootstraps,  from  their  log  cabins 
in  the  clearings  to  their  skyscrapers  in 
the  clouds. 

Kfr.  Winchell  has  demonstrated  more 
than  that  the  American  spirit  is  un- 
changed. He  has  shown  that  40  million 
Americans  can  now  exercise  their  right 
of  assembly  by  turning  on  their  radios 
and  television  sets.  Only  their  combined 
effort  could  have  resulted  in  this  mag- 


nificent effort,  a  statement  which  Its 
modest  creator.  Mr.  Winchell,  never 
ceases  to  mention.  The  very  fact,  how- 
ever, that  this  vast  effort  could  be  mar- 
shalled by  a  citizen,  through  other  citi- 
zens working  to  the  end  that  all  could 
benefit  by  the  advance  of  research,  gives 
full  validity  to  the  general  welfare  clause 
and  its  spirit,  as  the  men  of  1789  in- 
tended to  write  it  into  our  Constitution. 

The  possible — even  probable— eventual 
discovery  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  can- 
cer is  very  important.  But  the  fact  is. 
that  this  demonstration  of  spontaneous 
effort  on  the  part  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans Illuminates  that  spirit  of  commu- 
nity effort  by  which  any  problem  which 
besets  the  Republic  must,  in  the  end. 
be  overcome. 

Further,  to  a  bewildered  world,  it  pro- 
vides that  shining  example  of  commu- 
nity effort  of  free  men,  as  opposed  to 
the  communism  of  slave  states.  If  any 
more  proof  were  needed,  Walter  Win- 
chell has  shown  through  the  Damon 
Runyon  Fund,  that  what  proceeds  from 
the  heart  is  far  more  effective  than  effort 
which  comes  from  the  dictator's  whip. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  note  for  the 
oflBcial  record  of  this  body  that  the  many 
acts  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  America,  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  American  state,  do  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  very  seat  of  government 
itself,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Their  selfless  acts  explain  the  mottos 
of  our  country.  In  union  there  is 
strength,  and  in  God  we  trust.  Because 
the  Incontrovertible  fact  is  that  millions 
of  Americans,  through  the  effort  of  one, 
Mr.  Walter  Winchell,  have  asserted  that 
one  law  which  is  over  and  above  even  the 
statutes  of  our  land:  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 


The  Fifht  Is  Stai  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  ol 
March  23.  1953: 

Thx  FloBT  Is  Still  On 

Largely  due  to  Inadequate  rep<»tlng,  the 
vast  majority  ot  tbe  people  of  the  country  re- 
ceived a  totally  erroneous  Im^n'ession  con- 
cerning the  battle  that  Chairman  Daioel  A. 
Rezd,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Is  putting  up  In  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  redxictlon  In  Federal  taxes  this 
year — and  to  compel  his  Republican  col- 
leagues, not  only  In  Ccoigress  but  In  the 
very  highest  echelons  of  the  Ooveriunent, 
frcxn  going  back  on  their  positive  assurances 
to  the  electorate  in  this  regard  prior  to  the 
November  election. 

Most  people  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
ICr.  Rod,  realizing  that  the  cards  were 
stacked  against  him,  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  bringing  about  such  a  tax  reduction  this 
year. 

But  such  was  far  from  the  case.  AU  the 
gentleman  from  Dunkirk  had  done  was  to 
abandon  his  previous  determination  to  force 
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a  TOte  on  his  tax  reduction  bin  before  the 
end  of  March. 

The  mlsctmceptlon  had  become  so  gener^ 
iKywever,  that  Chairman  Bbd  has  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  forthright  statement  on  his 
position. 

•a  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,-  he  has 
declared,  "that  I  have  not  capitulated  In  the 
tax  reduction  battle.  I  shall  fight  more  vig- 
orously than  ever  to  fulfill  the  pledges  of  the 
Bepublican  Party." 

This  win  be  stimulating  news  to  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens. 

For  not  only  are  they  heartily  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  veteran  legislator's  spectacu- 
lar fight  in  their  behalf,  but  they  are  rapidly 
gaining  the  Impression  that  President  Elsen- 
hower and  his  administrative  colleagues  are 
not  moving  as  rapidly  or  as  vigorously  in  the 
direction  of  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
or  postponable  Government  ezjwnditxires  as 
might  be  the  case. 

And  it  Is  probably  unneceesary  to  add  that 
the  revelations  of  last  week  concerning  the 
ludicrously  lavish  and  exjjenslve  quarters 
|»rovided  in  Berlin  and  other  sections  of 
Europe  for  American  officials  and  personnel 
have  served  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
rigorous  steps  are  needed  In  many  directions 
If  the  laroepectlve  "housecleaning"  is  to  be 
effected  within  reasonable  time. 

Representative  Rkkd  has  not  minced  mat- 
ters at  all  in  referring  to  this  situation. 

Xxcoriatlng  the  attitude  of  Bepublican 
Party  leadership  "from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom." the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  chair- 
man has  had  this  to  say: 

"The  Republican  Party  won  the  last  elec- 
tion on  the  Issues  of  Korea,  high  taxes,  and 
Oovemment  waste. 

"Pledges  were  made  by  our  candidates 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  to  reduce  taxes 
and  cut  Government  spending. 

"If  we  do  not  carry  out  these  pledges  dur- 
ing this  Congress,  we  will  have  sold  the 
people  down  the  river,  and  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  we  would  continue  to  merit 
their  confidence  and  support." 

A  great  many  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  agree  with  such  sentiments;  and 
they  will  hope  to  see  a  more  forceful  attitude 
becoming  visible  soon  In  the  White  House 
concerning  thoee  campaign  pledges. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  that 
may  be  accorded  attention,  and  Congressnuui 
BxxD  has  outlined  it  quite  dramatically. 

"The  Republican  Party."  he  obeervea, 
"promised  tax  reduction  to  gain  power. 

"Based  on  this  promise,  the  voters  elected 
a  Republican  administration  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years: 

"When  the  congressmen  return  home  fo* 
their  Easter  vacations,  they  wil'  be  called 
upon  by  their  constituents  to  explain  why 
they  have  failed  to  reduce  taxes  as  promised." 

And  then  Mr.  Rxed  posed  a  very  awkward 
question  to  his  congressional  colleagues: 

"What  will  your  answer  be?  What  will 
your  answer  be^when  the  1954  congressional 
election  rolls  around?" 

Congressman  Rxb>  is  fighting  his  battle 
almost  alone. 

But  he  has  several  stalwarts  who  think  as 
he  does  on  his  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee; 
and  the  power  of  that  Committee  may  be 
something  that  even  the  "highest  official 
quarters"  may  have  overlooked. 

It  is  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, for  Instance,  that  can  bottle  up  three  of 
the  most  lmp>ortant  measvires  on  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  program — Social  Security 
changes,  reciprocal  trade  extension,  and  cus- 
'Toms  law  simplification. 

There  are  quite  a  few  old-time  observers 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  are  Inclined  to  believe 
that,  although  the  proepects  may  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  bright  at  the  moment,  the 
doughty  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CoiMoittee  still  has  quite  a  chance  of  seeing 
his  mld-simuner  tax  cut  become  a  reality. 


Ofl  Co.  Estibluhet  Fallowsli^  ia 
Gcolofj  at  tilt  Uairenitj  ol 
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Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
S];>ealcer.  WycMning  newspapers  Just  re- 
cently have  published  an  item  which  I 
find  of  much  interest  and  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues. 

The  news  item  tells  of  the  selection  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming  as  one  of  a 
very  few  institutions  at  which  a  Sinclair 
fellowship  in  geology  will  be  placed  for 
the  school  year  1953-54. 

Valued  at  $2,500.  the  fellowship  car- 
ries a  $1,500  stipend  to  cover  living  ex- 
penses and  tuition,  and  a  sum  of  $1,000 
is  available  tor  research  expenses. 

The  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  thus  recognizes 
the  University  of  Wyoming  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  schools  in  the  geo- 
logical field,  and  the  area  of  Wyoming 
as  one  of  the  richest  in  geological  re- 
sources. 

Both  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  are  to  be  commend- 
ed— the  oil  company  for  making  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  research  in  the  geo- 
logical field  and  for  students  to  do 
advance  work  in  the  subject;  and  the 
university  upon  its  selection  for  the  fel- 
lowship. 

Selection  of  the  Wyoming  school  b 
Just  another  evidence  that  my  young 
State  is  coming  into  its  own.  Its  po- 
tential has  hardly  been  recognized  as 
yet.  The  years  ahead  hold  great  prom- 
ise for  Wyoming  and  its  people— and  for 
the  entire  Nation.  The  State's  resources 
some  day  will  prove  of  value  to  all  of  us, 
beyond  our  wildest  dreama. 


represented  at  the  U.  N.  and  unrwog- 
nisedas  welL 

Mr.  Nehru.  In  discussing  further  the 
U.  N.,  goes  on  to  say  "ttiis  great  organi- 
zation built  up  for  peace  is  itself  today 
engaged  in  war  sponsoring — however 
small  it  may  be  does  not  matter — and 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  a  sponsor  of 
war  and  it  is  connected  with  it.  naturally 
Its  functions  of  peacemaking   becoma 
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Mr.  BENTI2Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  4 
weeks  ago,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
made  a  speech  in  the  Indian  Parliament, 
on  February  18.  At  the  expense  of  con- 
siderable delay.  I  was  able  to  obtain, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  State  De- 
partment, a  verbatim  copy  of  the  text 
of  Mr.  Nehru's  remarks  on  this  occasion. 
I  feel  that  certain  of  these  remarks  can- 
not remain  unanswered. 

In  commenting  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Prime  Minister  stated  the 
principle  of  universality  has  been  for- 
saken because  "a  great  country  like 
Cliina  is  not  there  and  is  not  recognized 
by  some  great  countries."  He  speaks 
again  of  this  great  country,  one  of  the 
biggest  countries  in  the  world.  "Obviously 
a  strong  and  stable  country"  being  im- 


Here  we  have  a  forthright  example  of 
what  the  line  of  thought  of  the  present 
Government  of  India  is  today.  The 
present  Government  of  India  deplores 
the  fact  that  Conununist  China  has  not 
been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  present  Government  of  India  then 
goes  on  to  accuse  the  United  Nations 
itself  of  sponsoring  the  war  in  Korea 
and  thereby  endangering  the  chances  of 
peace. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  recall  at  this 
moment  that  the  Indian  Government, 
although  it  Joined  in  the  resolution  con- 
denming  North  Korea  and  Communist 
China  as  aggressor  states,  has  limited  its 
contribution  there  to  one  ambulance 
unit  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  India's 
peace  resolution  of  last  year  was  art>i- 
trarily  rebuffed  by  the  Communists,  the 
Indian  Government  still  believes  that 
Red  China  should  be  admitted  to  the 
U.  N..  and.  according  to  Mr.  Nehru,  the 
United  Nations  organisation  itself  Is 
guilty  of  prolonging  the  war  in  Korea. 

Further  on  in  his  bpeech  the  Indian 
Prime  Minist^  has  this  to  say: 

We  are  becoming  enveloped  by  a  mentality 
which  might  be  called  the  miUtary  mentality. 
Statesmanship  Is  taking  second  place  and  Is 
gOTsmed  more  by  military  factor*  than  tha 
normal  factors  which  statesmen  consldar. 
Now,  that  la  a  dangennu  thing  •  •  •  war^ 
even  war — Is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  h>nda< 
over  to  a  soldier  to  control,  much  less  peaos. 
Now,  this  Intrusion  at  the  miUtary  mental- 
ity in  the  chancellories  of  tha  world  Is  a 
dangerous  development  of  today. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  fairly 
obvious  at  whom  Mr.  Nehru  is  aiming 
this  last  remark.  When  we  recall  the 
alarm  expressed  by  the  Government  of 
India  at  the  so-called  deneutraliaation 
of  Formosa,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to 
me  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  IiMlia  is 
referring  to  none  other  than  our  own 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  Government  of  India  Is  not  en- 
gaging its  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
Korean  war.  There  are  no  Indian  cas- 
ualty lists  from  that  bloody  conflict;  no 
Indian  GI's  being  returned  home  who  are 
blind,  maimed,  or  limbless.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  undertook  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  support  the  United 
Nations  and  Joined  tiiat  organization  in 
condemning  the  aggressor  nations.  Yet 
the  contribution  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  the  U.  N.  effort  in  Korea  Is  un- 
worthy of  mention.  The  Government  of 
India  prefers  to  describe  the  U.  N.  as 
endangering  the  cause  of  world  peace  by 
continuing  the  fighting  in  Korea. 

The  Government  of  India  has  sought, 
in  its  own  way.  to  end  that  fighting.  We 
have  suiqx>rted  its  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion; the  Communist  Chinese  have  re- 
jected them.  And.  as  a  reward  for  such 
rejection,  the  Government  of  India  be- 
lieves that  Communist  China  should  be 
admitted  to  full  membership  in  the  U.  N. 


at  the  very  moment  that  Chinese  bullets 
and  shells  are  killing  the  soldiers  of  the 
U.  N..  including  our  own  men. 

I  have  inquired  as  to  the  assistance 
which  this  Government  has  furnished 
the  Oovemment  of  India  during  the  last 
3  years.  I  have  been  told  by  the  State 
Department  that  two  tsrpes  have  been 
made  available,  grant  aid  and  credit. 
The  Department's  letter  of  March  S 
states: 

In  the  former  category  are  Included  (1) 
$325,000  expended  thus  far  under  the  Smlth- 
Mundt  program  for  the  exchange  of  persons, 
supply  of  boolu,  etc.;  (3)  $1,200,000  in  rupees 
made  avaUable  under  the  Fulbright  program; 
(3)  the  special  assistance  amounting  to  $10,- 
500.000  given  India  in  1951  to  purchase  mllo; 
and  (4)  the  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance made  available  through  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  under  the  act 
for  International  development.  This  last  aid 
amounted  to  $694,000  for  the  1950-51  fiscal 
year.  $52,760,000  for  the  1951-52  fiscal  year, 
and  $45,400,000  for  the  1952-53  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  of  State  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Congress, 
through  the  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Food  Aid  Act  of  1951,  made  available  to 
the  Government  of  India  a  loan  of  $190 
million  for  the  purchase  of  approximate- 
ly 2,200,000  tons  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  threat  of  starvation 
brought  on  by  a  series  of  natural  disas- 
ters in  India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  3  years, 
therefore,  we  have  made  available  to  the 
Government  of  India  a  total  of  over  $301 
million,  of  which  $111  million  was  in 
grant  aid  and  $190  million  in  credit. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  India  know 
that  the  need  of  the  people  of  India  for 
economic  assistance  was  and  still  is  very 
^  great.  We  do  not  begrudge  them  this  as- 
'  sistance  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
financial  capabilities. 

Now  for  the  Government  of  India  and 
Its  spokesman.  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 
We  can  understand  the  desire  of  that 
government  to  be  neutral  in  the  cold 
war.  Perhaps  we  can  realize  this  desire 
to  have  their  Chinese  neighbors  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  strain,  we  might  even  perceive  the 
reason  behind  the  criticism  of  the  United 
Nations  in  maintaining  the  struggle  in 
Korea. 

But  when.  In  return  for  the  generous 
and  unstinting  help  we  have  given  to  the 
Oovemment  of  India  over  the  last  few 
years,  the  head  of  that  Government  criti- 
cizes our  President  for  his  so-called  mili- 
tary mentality  and.  by  inference,  states 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower's  thinking  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  I  say 
when  that  happens,  by  heaven,  it  is  too 
much .  I  say  that  the  unfriendly ,  ungen- 
erous words  of  Mr.  Nehru  are  a  greater 
menace  to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  to 
say  nothing  of  this  senseless  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  blind  neutrality  which  he 
stubbornly  and  wilfully  persists  in 
seeking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  it  is  my  inten-^ 
tion  to  review  very  carefully  the  entire 
history  of  our  relations  with  the  present 
Government  of  India  as  well  as  any  con- 
templated program  of  further  assistance 
to  that  country.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  not  stand  for 
an  indefinite  policy  of  tremendous  for- 
eign  assistance,    especially    when   our 


thanks  for  such  aid  only  consists  in  slan- 
derous remarks  concerning  our  Chief 
Executive.  As  one  correct  step  in  this 
direction.  I  was  pleased  to  note  last  week 
that  our  delegate  to  the  Security  Council 
refused  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Mrs. 
Pandit,  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  sister,  for 
the  position  of  Secretary-General  to  the 
U.  N.  after  such  candidacy  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Indian 
Government  must  be  aware  that  a  policy 
of  slander  does  not  attract  the  friendship 
of  this  Oovemment 
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Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  knows  that  the  hard 
core  of  opposition  to  it  has  always  rested 
with  the  eastern  railroads  through  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 

All  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
receiving,  regularly,  prc^aganda  pam- 
phlets from  an  organization  calling  itself 
the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Con- 
ference, which  has  been  leading  the  fight 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  benefits  of  the  seaway  and  of  the 
power  emanating  from  it. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  know  that  during  the  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  last  year,  in  answer  to  questions 
put  by  me,  Mr.  Gregory  Prince,  counsel 
for  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
roads, admitted  that  his  organization 
supplied  about  three-fourths  of  the 
finances  of  the  National  St.  Lawrence 
Project  Conference. 

In  view  of  that  fact.  I  am  inserting, 
herewith,  an  interesting  column  by  Drew 
Pearson  which  appeared  on  Maroh  24  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  in  many  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation,  en- 
titled "Press  Agent  Puts  Rails  on  the 
Spot- 
It  is  a  revelation  of  the  operating  tech- 
nique of  the  railroads  which,  I  think, 
we  should  well  take  note  of  when  we 
receive  further  attacks  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  project  from  the  Na- 
tional St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Paass  AOKNT  Purs  Raxlb  om  Si^>r 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

A  new  chapter  In  the  battle  between  the 
railroads  and  the  trucks  has  Just  been  re- 
vealed In  a  suit  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania 
liotCM-  Truck  Association  against  31  eastern 
railroads  and  against  the  eager-beaver  pub- 
lic-relations firm  of  Carl  Byolr  tt  Associates. 

It  Indicates  that  the  Byolr  firm  has  got  the 
railroads  Into  a  peck  of  trouble.  For  the 
way  this  high-powered  public-relations 
office  went  about  Influencing  public  opinion 
was  by  paying  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  by  sub- 
sidizing a  newspaper  cc^umnlst,  by  putting 
money  behind  the  Cltlaens  Tax  League  oi 
New  York  and  by  paying  the  azpwisee  of  a 


member  of  the  liCaryland  State  Highway  com- 
mission. How  much  the  eastern  railroads 
knew  about  the  operations  of  their  public- 
opinion  molder  has  not  been  clearly  revealed 
In  the  court  battle — a  battle  which  may  re- 
s\ilt  In  some  moves  by  Congress.  However, 
the  railroads  must  have  known  that  Carl 
Byolr  was  Investigated  by  the  McCormack 
oonunlttee  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  being 
a  propagandist  for  Nazi  Oermany,  and  that 
official  testimony  revealed  that  the  Byolr 
firm  "handled  the  contract  with  the  German 
Tourist  Bureau  with  the  fee  for  service  set 
at  $6,000  a  month.  •  •"•  The  contract  was 
secured  with  the  help  of  George  Sylvester 
Vlereck  (later  sentenced  to  6  years  In  Jail  for 
being  a  Hitler  agent).  •  •  •  The  committee 
finds  that  the  services  rendered  by  Carl 
Byolr  ft  Associates  were  largely  of  a  propa- 
ganda nature." 

$3S0   TO   COLUMNIST 

Hie  propaganda  technique  which  Byolr 
need  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  railroads,  now 
sptread  out  In  sworn  testimony,  shows  the 
following  amazing  moves  to  Influence  or 
bamboozle  public  opinion: 

1.  Bessie  Q.  Mott,  former  chairman  of  the 
public  affairs  committee  of  the  New  York 
Stale  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  received 
$500  monthly  from  Byolr  to  make  a  series  of 
speeches  attacking  the  truckers. 

2.  Byolr  paid  expenses  to  Clinton  H. 
Johnson,  public  relations  director  for  the 
Maryland  State  Highway  Commission,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  highway  commission  was 
conducting  tests  to  determine  what  effect 
heavy  trucks  had  on  highway  maintenance. 

8.  Sworn  testimony  by  Byolr  employee  C. 
Colburn  Hardy  reveals  that  Byolr  paid  news- 
paper columnist  J.  Joseph  Orlbblns  about 
$250  for  research  on  truck  damage  to  high- 
ways and  helped  promote  sale  of  Grlbblns' 
column.  In  a  Byolr  Interoffice  memo,  Grlb- 
blns was  described  as  valuable  "because  he 
has  never  been  known  to  operate  as  a  front 
man  in  the  past."  < 

4.  Byolr '8  firm  prepiared  antltrucklng 
speeches  for  Artemus  Leslie,  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Commissioner.  New  York  State 
Assemblyman  Leo  Noonan,  also  received 
speech-writing  help. 

6.  Testimony  reveals  that  Byolr's  outfit 
bought,  printed,  and  mailed  thousands  of 
post  cards  In  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Township  Supervisors.  This 
Is  a  group  representing  the  small  towns  ot 
Pennsylvania. 

6.  The  Citizens  Tax  League  of  New  York 
also  came  to  the  support  of  the  railroads. 
The  league  was  receiving  about  $300  per 
month  from  Byolr  through  Its  director.  Mr. 
Menzles. 

7.  Byolr's  firm  helped  officials  of  the  CMilo 
State  Department  of  Highways  In  gathering 
antltruck  material.  And  when  the  depart- 
ment's pubUc  relations  director,  Harcdd 
Cohen,  made  a  trip  to  New  York.  Byolr  picked 
up  the  tab. 

usXNo  THE  ruaaas 

An  Interoffice  memo  of  June  1951.  to  Jerry 
Swlnehart.  president  of  Carl  Byolr  &  Asso- 
ciates, from  Reynolds  Glrdler,  a  Bt&B  member 
working  on  the  railroad  account,  sheds  fur- 
ther light  on  the  Byolr  technique. 

"When  the  [railroad]  presidents  decided  to 
embark  on  this  program,  they  decided  that 
a  change  In  their  tactics  was  necessary.  They 
decided  to  abandon  completely  attacks  by 
the  railroad  Industry  on  trucking  subsidies 
and  in  their  stead  carry  on  the  fight  by 
means  of  other  affected  groups.  This  meant. 
In  the  final  analysis.  Involving  other  people 
and  getting  them  to  fight  yo\ir  battlee. 

"Obvloxisly,  the  only  people  that  you  could 
Involve  directly  were  people  who  had  some 
reason  to  do  something  for  the  railroads. 

"As  an  example,  we  were  able  to  mobilize 
the  farm  groups,  pcirtly  out  of  railroad  asso- 
ciation with  certain  farm  leaders  but  mainly 
through  the  deal  we  made  In  support  of  the 
farm  radio  network.  Everyone  understood 
the  quid  pro  quo,  so  the  alliance  was  a  strong 
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and  reliable  one.  [The  railroads  had  pur- 
chased time  from  an  upstate  New  York  radio 
network  owned  by  nine  farm  organizations.! 

"We  formed  the  Empire  State  Transport 
Xjeague  in  New  York  because  we  needed  an 
organization  that  could  legitimately  maU  all 
types  of  propaganda  on  the  general  subject 
of  trucks  and  highways." 

The  memo  then  recites  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  stirring  up  the  pubUo 
against  the  truckers. 

"We  went  first  to  Charley  Symington,  of 
Symington  Gould.  Everyone  in  the  railroad 
business  told  us  Charley  would  do  anything 
to  help  the  railroads.  Charley  ducked  the 
Job  neatly.  Others  either  ducked  out  en- 
tirely or  promised  to  do  things  they  never 
did.  We  wound  up  with  a  few  fellows,  some 
of  whom  allowed  their  names  to  be  used,  but 
that  was  all. 

"One  motor  club  we  tried  to  get  was  largely 
owned  by  a  director  of  the  Brie  Railroad.  We 
tried  to  get  Johnston,  president  of  the  Erie, 
to  speak  to  his  director  and  get  that  motor 
club  to  Join  th«  fight.  We  never  heard 
another  word." 

The  1951  memo  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  railroad  presidents  be 
urged  to  show  more  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign so  their  subcnxUnates  would  be  more 
cooperative. 

Th\i8  developed  the  mllllon-doUar-a-year 
campaign  to  "educate"  the  American  public 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
BESoLimoir  Uionro  th»   CoirmfTTATioH   or 

PKXSKIVT  COMOaaSSIONAL  POLICT  WrTH  Rkt- 
XaKMCB  TO  THS  TEMlCEBaKB  VAIXKT  AUTHOB- 
ITT 

Whereas  for  20  years  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  engaged  in  a  great  con- 
servation project  embodying  navigation, 
flood  control,  reforestation,  marginal-land 
Improvement,  agricultural  and  electric-power 
development  in  an  SO.OOO-square-mile  area, 
embodying  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  ad- 
Joining  partial  areas  of  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  with  a  present 
population  of  approximately  5  million  people; 
and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  TVA,  great  benefits  have 
accrued  to  this  area,  and  likewise  the  Nation, 
of  which  the  area  is  an  important  part,  with 
adequate  flood  contrcd  having  been  provided, 
a  9-foot  navigation  channel  established  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Knoxvllle. 
Tezui.,  a  distance  of  650  miles,  reforestation 
having  been  effected  in  large  areas,  great 
agricultural  Improvement  being  effected 
both  within  and  without  the  area;  and 

Whereas  In  carrying  out  the  above  pro- 
gram, hydro  and  steam  development  of  elec- 
tric power  has  been  brought  about  to  a 
point  where  the  TVA  is  the  sole  supplier  of 
electricity  to  this  area,  including  that  re- 
qtUred  for  large  national  defense  installa- 
tions, which,  when  completed,  will  consume 
approximately  35  percent  of  the  electricity 
being  produced:  and 

Whereas  160  local  agencies  of  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives  supplying  the 

stricity  needs  of  over  1,250.000  cxutomers. 


depend  upon  the  TVA  solely  for  their  elec- 
tricity supply,  and  under  their  wholesale  pur- 
chase contracts  with  the  TVA,  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  cannot  purchase 
any  electricity  from  any  other  source;  and 

Whereas  the  generation  of  the  required 
electricity  supply  for  this  region,  including 
that  necessary  for  the  large  national  defense 
installations,  has  been  made  more  economi- 
cal and  more  efficient  by  combining  it  with 
the  functions  of  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion, resulting  in  great  savings  in  the  cost 
of  the  required  large  quantities  of  electric 
power  necessary  to  be  furnished:  and 

Whereas  the  funds  provided  for  the  elec- 
tricity supply  jjortlon  of  the  TVA's  program 
have  come  about  partly  from  congressional 
appropriations  and  partly  from  the  earn- 
^Ings  of  the  TVA.  which  earnings  over  a  19- 
year  period  have  amounted  to  approximately 
4V'2  percent  and  during  which  time  approxi- 
mately |66  million  of  the  investment  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  electricity 
supply  facilities  has  been  paid  back  by  the 
TVA  into  the  United  States  Treasiuj  from 
Its  sales  of  electricity:  and 

Whereas  it  is  required  by  the  congressional 
law  passed  in  1948  that  TVA  pay  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  within  a  40-year  period  all 
money  advanced  from  the  Treasury  for  in- 
vestment in  power  facilities,  and  TVA  as  of 
this  date  Is  well  ahead  of  such  scheduled 
repayments;  and 

Whereas  TVA  under  congressional  law  pays 
an  amount  equivalent  to  6  psrcent  (tt  its 
gross  income  as  ad  valorem  taxes  to  the 
SUtes  and  local  taxing  bodies  within  the 
area  It  serves;  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  growth  of  the  re- 
gion and  the  necessity  for  additional  elec- 
tric power  for  national  defense  installations 
has  grown  steadily,  and  will  continue  to 
grow,  making  necessary  the  construction  of 
additional  hydroelectric  and  steam-generat- 
ing plants  upon  an  orderly  schedule  in  order 
that  the  electric  power  requirements  of  tbs 
region  may  be  met:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  representing  in  its 
membership  nearly  90  percent  of  the  150 
cities,  towns,  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 
distributing  tVA.  power,  hereby  urges  that 
the  Congress  continue  In  effect  the  present 
congressional  policies  with  regard  to  the 
appropriation  needs  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley and  make  available  to  It  upon  an  orderly 
schedule  the  necessary  funds  required. 

Unanimously  approved  Ifarfeh  1,  105S, 
Chattanooga,  Tena. 


ommendation  of  the  National  Ftmtemal  Ooa- 
gress  of  America  that  the  Pledge  of  Alleglano* 
to  the  Flag  be  amended  by  adding  after  th« 
word  "Nation"  the  words  "under  God.** 
thereby  acknowledging  the  dependence  of 
our  Nation  and  lu  people  upon  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  the  State  of  New  York  and  that 
they  be  petitioned  to  introduce  and  use  their 
efforts  to  have  adopted  such  an  amendment 
of  the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  known  as 
Public  Law  829." 

The  New  York  Fraternal  Congress,  reprt- 
senting  fraternal  benefit  societies  with  a 
membership  of  over  800.000  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  sincerely  trust  that  you  wUl  use 
your  efforts  to  have  this  amendment  Intro- 
dxiced  and  adopted. 

Ik  J.  BAT1.ST. 

Seeretcfy. 


The  address  follows: 


Pledge  of  Allegiaiice  to  the  Flaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  jrxw  TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSXNTA'llVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  liS3 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress the  following  letter  which  was  sent 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  representing 
the  State  of  New  York: 

Nxw  Yoax  Fkatsbmal  Conobxss. 

March  19.  19S3. 
To  the  Senaton  and  Congressmen  Repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  York  in  the  83d 
Congress: 
The   following   resolution   was    presented 
and  imanlmously  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Fraternal  Congress  at  their  last  annual  meet- 
ing held  on  February  12.  1953,  at  Hotel  Astor. 
New  York,  N.  Y.: 

"Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Fraternal 
Congress  go  on  record  as  approving  the  rec- 


Ov  FonigB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  IfXW  TOBK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRCSSNTA'llVB 
Wednesday.  March  2S.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  con* 
tinues  painstakingly  to  build  a  rock- 
bottom  foundation  for  our  new  foreign 
policy.  His  address  before  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
should  be  encouraging  to  all  Americans 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  hail  Secretary  Dulles*  ad- 
dress as  proper  reentry  into  a  sadly 
neglected  field  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
affairs. 

Twenty  republics  lie  to  the  south  of  us. 
All  of  these  countries  combined  sell  more 
products  to  us  than  all  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. They  also  buy  more  from  us  in 
return.  This  is  a  very  healthy  economic 
situation.  Unfortunately,  the  political 
situation  is  not  comparable  and  far  from 
desirable. 

Due  to  a  weak  and  vacillating  policy  in 
the  past,  our  loss  of  prestige  and  friend- 
ship among  the  nations  of  South  and 
Central  America  has  been  steady.  The 
lack  of  a  blueprint  in  our  policy  has  been 
obvious.  It  Is  apparent  that  dealings 
with  each  nation  have  shown  little  or  no 
eonsideration  as  to  how  our  treatment 
of  one  would  affect  its  neighbor's  atti- 
tude. 

The  Job  that  lies  ahead  for  Mr.  Dulles 
is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  his  Job  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  in  our  methods.  If  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  know  they  can  trust  us 
and  that  dealings  with  us  will  be  fair  and 
profitable,  we  will  have  succeeded  in 
creating  a  bulwark  against  communism, 
and  will  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
political  relationship  and  stability  of 
both  continents. 

The  last  two  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
address  point  in  the  right  direction.  It 
was  well  to  include  an  assurance  from 
our  President  of  our  honorable  intention. 


Statement  bt  Sbcretakt  or  Stat*  Jomr  Foa- 
TEB  Dttlixs  at  Photocouist  SESSION  or 
CouMcn.  or  the  OacANrzATioN  or  AicEKiCAir 
States,  Pan  American  Union,  Washinoton; 
D.  C,  Monday,  Makch  23,  1953 

I  am  happy  to  meet  with  this  distinguished 
group  of  representatives  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. Our  CovmcU,  where  all  of  our  21 
countries  meet  as  equals,  symbolizes  the 
unity  and  fraternity  of  our  Inter -American 
fellowship. 

This  fellowship  holds  a  special  place  In  the 
International  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Hemispheric  solidarity  was  oxir  earliest  major 
foreign  policy  and  it  remains  central  with 
vtu.  Today,  that  solidarity  is  Ulxistrated  by 
this  building  in  which  we  meet  and  by  what 
goes  on  within  It. 

I  have  on  many  occasions,  notably  at  As- 
semblies of  the  United  Nations,  and  at  the 
Japanese  Peace  Conference,  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
representatives  of  your  countries.  Now,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  shall  have  an  even 
wider  and  more  continuoiis  opportunity. 

The  profit  which  we  derive  from  that  re- 
lationship relates  not  merely  to  our  feUow- 
ship  In  time  of  war  as  comrades  In  arms. 
We  also  profit  from  the  achievements  of  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  In  many  fields  of 
endeavor.  The  artists,  musicians,  and  wtiteis 
of  Latin  America  contribute  greatly  to  our 
culture.  Your  statesmen,  Jurists,  and  men 
of  other  professions  have  greatly  promoted 
the  science  of  human  relations.  As  a  law- 
yer, who  has  long  devoted  himself  to  inter- 
national affairs,  I  have  studied  with  ad- 
miration and  advantage  the  work  of  your 
International  lawyers  and  the  doctrines  of 
international  law  which  they  have  espoused, 
and  which  the  clvlllced  world  has  largely  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments In  the  history  of  our  21  countries.  It 
refiects  the  highest  aspirations  of  our  peo- 
ple for  peace,  liberty,  and  well-being.  In  its 
manifold  activities,  it  gives  espresslon  to  the 
poUtlcal.  economic,  and  cultural  aspects  of 
our  national  lives.  Finally,  its  success  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  cooperation  for  se- 
curity and  welfare  cannot  faU  to  strengthen 
our  faith  that  an  equally  effective  and  bene- 
ficial relationship  may  be  established  among 
aU  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  Is  Indeed 
the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  a  pur- 
'    pose  to  which  we  aU  subscribe. 

Because  the  United  Nations  does  not  yet 
realize  all  the  hopes  of  its  foiuiders,  and  be- 
cause abuse  of  the  veto  power  has  weakened 
Its  capacity  to  provide  security.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  regional  collective-security 
organisations.  The  first  and  most  embrac- 
ing of  such  regional  associations  is  that  which 
was  created  by  the  Inter -American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  concluded  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  In  1947.  I  well  recaU  the  struggle 
at  San  Francisco  to  eliminate  from  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals  the  clause  which 
would  have  prevented,  or  at  least  given  the 
Soviet  Union  a  veto  power  over,  such  a  re- 
gional and  collective-security  arrangement 
as  was  created  by  the  Rio  pact.  For  that  re- 
sult, the  late  Senator  Vandenberg.  one  of 
your  great  friends,  is  entitled  to  lasting 
^  recognition. 

It  is  good  that,  at  San  Francisco,  we 
opened  the  way  to  regional  associations  for 
collective  security  despite  the  strong  ob- 
jection of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  prime  ob- 
jector of  1945  has  now  become  a  source  of 
grave  danger.  That  danger  makes  it  vital 
that  there  be  Intimate  and  strong  Pan  Amer- 
ican solidarity.  We  must  demonstrate  in 
terms  of  the  lives  of  our  peoples  that  the 
free  nations  can  provide  a  better  way  of 
life.  Also  we  must  strengthen  our  capacity 
to  defend  ourselves  from  a  foe  that  can  at- 
tack both  from  without  and  from  within — 
by  open  aggression  or  by  subversion.  Sub- 
version, we  should  remember,  has  been  the 


prefentid  method  which  has  already  brought 
some  800,000,000  people  into  bondage,  which 
is  degrading  and  which  denies  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man. 

You  may  be  confident  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  seek  to  do 
its  part  to  invigorate  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  cooperation,  which  has  Joined  our  peo- 
ple in  the  past,  and  on  the  continuance  of 
which  the  f  utxire  of  human  dignity  so  largely 
depends. 

I  can  assure  you  that  President  Elsen- 
hower has  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  good  relations  between  our  na- 
tions. His  Interest  In  NATO  and  In  Korea  Is 
matched  by  his  Interest  in  the  Americas. 
I  recall  his  visit  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  when 
he  was  Chief  of  Staff.  He  and  I  often  talk 
together  about  hemispheric  solidarity  and 
I  can  say  with  assurance  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  administration  to  pursue  with 
Increased  vigor  and  effectiveness  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  of  mutual  trust  and  respect 
with  oxir  sister  Republics. 


Land  Grabblnf  by  Private  Interests  or  by 
tbe  Federal  Govenunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CASOT.TNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Interior  Department  Erases 
Congress'  Fear  of  Land  Grab."  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Uie  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  reason  I  ask  to  have 
this  article  printed  in  the  Record  is  that 
I  have  received  many  communications 
from  South  C?arolina  in  connection  with 
the  fears  of  some  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  certain  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iirmuoa  Dcpabtment  Eases  Congress'  Fbas 
or  Land  Grab 

The  Interior  Department,  despite  difficulty 
in  finding  how  much  land  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns,  eased  congressional  fears 
today  that  private  interests  are  getting  too 
much  public  property. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  officials.  In 
testimony  made  public  by  the  Ho\ise  Appro- 
priations Committee,  also  absolved  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  of  land  grabbing. 

DetaUs  of  Federal  ownership  of  some  456 
mUiion  acres  of  the  Nation's  1.9  billion 
acres  of  land  sxirface  came  In  connection 
with  comments  by  committee  members  that 
"there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk"  about  turning 
over  bigger  chunks  of  the  public  domain  to 
the  States  and  p>rlvate  groups. 

APPROPRIATIONS  RSQXTXSTS 

The  testimony,  taken  last  month  by  a 
subcommittee  heikled  by  Representative 
Jensen,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  dealt  with  In- 
terior Department  requests  for  appropria- 
tions fOT  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

Secretary  McKay  declared  his  department 
will  not  use  a  meat-az  approach  In  cutting 
expenses.  It  may  not  be  able  to  make  a 
lO-percent  saving  but  expects  to  achieve 
substantial  economies  by  lopping  off  many 
nonessentials,  he  said. 

"I  am  very  strong  for  conservation  of 
national  resources."  he  told  the  subcommit- 
tee, "We  must  continue  reclamation  proj- 
ects. •  •  •  The  public  domain  must  be 
taken  care  of  and,  In  this  kind  of  deal.  I 


am  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and  say  we  have 
got  to  Invest  some  money  in  this.  •  •  • 

"One  other  thing  sticks  in  my  craw.  1 
am  too  new  here  to  express  an  opinion,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  should  write  a  water  policy  for  the 
United  States  and  a  power  policy  in  more 
detaU." 

NO   ^CACT  PICnREB 

Marion  Clawson.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  L&Dd  Management,  disclosed  that  there 
Is  no  one  person  and  no  one  place  where 
anyone  can  find  out  exactly  how  much  land 
the  Federal  Government  owns.  The  records 
not  only  are  scattered  all  over  the  land, 
but  they  also  are  subject  to  complicated  and 
conflicting  interpretation. 

Total  ownership  of  about  456  million 
acres  In  the  States  at  this  time  compares 
with  about  458  million  in  1945,  449  million 
in  1940.  and  450  million  in  1930.  Mr.  Claw- 
son  noted  that  Federal  ownership  of  the 
public  domain  reached  a  peak  of  1.3  billion 
acres  in  ^850  but  by  1900  was  down  to  700 
million. 

Federal  ownership  of  land,  he  explained, 
has  largely  been  limited  to  management 
functions,  whUe  actual  use  and  develop^ 
ment  has  tended  to  be  In  private  hands. 


Tax  Dedacfioo 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAFO) 

or  RHQOB  IBLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit a  working  parent  and  head  of  a 
household  to  deduct  the  wages  paid  for 
housekeepers,  nursemaids,  and  fcr  nurs- 
ery care  of  children  and  other  depend- 
ents incurred  in  order  to  be  able  to  be 
gainfully  employed. 

Deductions  of  these  wages  would  be 
permitted  in  an  amount  of  $1,500  a  year, 
or  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income,  whichever  is  lesser.  How- 
ever no  deductions  would  be  permitted 
where  the  total  income  of  the  family 
group  exceeds  $4,500  a  year. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  today 
rights  a  wrong  in  the  present  tax  laws 
which  not  only  discriminates  against 
a  working  parent  or  head  of  a  house- 
hold, but  also  violates  every  test  and 
principle  of  what  are  ordinary  and  ne- 
cessary expenses.  The  result  is  that 
these  persons  who  in  ordor  to  be  able  to 
engage  in  gainful  employment  must  hire 
someone  to  take  care  of  their  dependents 
are  not  being  taxed  on  their  net  income, 
but  on  their  gross  income.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  our  tax  laws. 

For  an  expense  to  qualify  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  it  must  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  trade  or  business  carried 
on  by  the  taxpayer;  it  must  be  an  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expense,  and  It  must 
be  reasonable.  Wages  paid  housekeep- 
ers and  nursemaids  in  order  to  permit  a 
i;>arent  and  a  head  of  a  household  to 
secure  gainful  employment  should  cer- 
tainly qualify  imder  these  tests,  assum- 
ing they  are  reasonable. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  as  many  mothers, 
for  instance,  had  been  working  at  the 
time  that  regulations  were  shaping  the 
meanW   of   "ordmary   and   necessary 
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houNkMptrt  and  nummildj^  tx-  '^'JJiSrJo;  iwt.  th.  foUowim  rtpiy  wm 

peniM  for  nurstry  o«r«  or  enlulrtn  dm  ,,0^^^; 

for  ymn  bMn  *  rtoocnlMd  part  of  tho  ..||,,  omablm  w.  tqmt. 

taw  of  thOM  oountrlM.     It  Menu  in-  «r^«  tineoln  Foundation, 

oonetlT»bl«  to  mt  that  tht  United  BUtei,  "ir#d/ord.  tinu, 

dtpMMltnU  InrolTWl  a  burdtn  and  p«n-    "fl^' ■hp«W  b«  backward  in  Uin  pnaM  or  "JJ^pJ;^"^  t^,  ^,t^,„  \hjch  appMn 

X  am  lolnf  to  una  aariy  oonaidtrauon  tKiT Joumn  of  th«  Ain«r»o»n  M«die»i  At- 

of  my  blU  by  tht  CommlttM  on  Ways  ^uuon    au  m»t«rt»i  m  tht  Journal  m4 

and  llaant.  othw  pubUMtiom  of  th«  AoMrioaa  Itodlou 

AMOOlktlon  U  oopyrtibt. 
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busln««  expenaes"  aa  there  are  now.  the 
Treaiury  Department  would  hate  per- 
mitted deduoUona  for  wafee  paid  houee- 
keepen,  nviriemaida,  and  expeniee  of 
nuraery  care. 

The  denial  of  theae  deducUona  at  the 
preaent  time  makea  the  chUdren  or  other 


alty  on  the  taxpayer.  It  alao  penaUaea 
IniUaUve  and  aelf -reepecUm  Independ- 
ence. The  limltaUona  contained  In  my 
bUl  inaure  that  the  peraona  InTolred 
muat  out  of  neceaalty  Incur  theae  «• 
penaea  in  order  to  maintain  their 
famlllea. 

It  only  tlvea  relief  In  the  caae  of  mli- 
fortune,  that  U.  where  one  of  the  par- 
enta  haa  died  or  la  aeparated  from  the 
other  by  divorce  or  court  order,  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  many  widowi  today 
who  muat  work  to  aupport  their  children, 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  huabanda  were 
killed  durini  the  war.  Peraona  uaually 
become  heada  of  houaeholda  due  to  mla- 
f  ortunea  auch  aa  the  death  of  a  brother 
or  aiater,  leavini  orphan  children,  or 
aimilar  unf  ortunaU  happeninta. 

To  qualify  for  deductiona  of  waiei 
paid  houaekeepera,  nuraemalda,  and  for 
nurNry  care  under  my  biU.  the  peiaon 
muat  be  a  head  of  a  houaehold  or  a 
parent  whoN  apouae  la  either  dead,  di- 
vorced, or  Nparated  from  him.  No  de- 
ducUon  would  ba  permitted  where  the 
toUl  income  of  the  family  iroup  ia  |4,600 
a  year,  and,  where  deducUena  are  per- 
mitted, they  would  be  limited  to  the 
lower  of  11.600  or  60  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer*a  income. 

Other  countriea  provide  favorable  tax 
treatment  in  caaea  where  children  re- 
oulre  the  incurring  of  additional  ex- 
penaee  in  order  for  the  Uxpayer  to  be 
gainfully  employed.  A  publication  iaoued 
by  the  United  NaUona.  Department  of 
Social  Affaira,  in  1062.  enUUed  "Eoonomio 
Meaauree  in  Favor  of  the  Family,"  aum- 
mariaea  the  provialona  in  the  tax  lawa 
of  varioua  countriea  retating  to  relief  in 
the  case  of  domeatic  help. 

Canada,  for  inatance,  permlta  an  addi- 
tional deduction  of  1160  for  each  child 
where  the  family  ia  entitled  to  a  family 
allowance  and  MOO  where  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  family  allowance,  in  casee 
in  which  the  taxpayer  aupporta  children 
in  homea  where  full-time  aervanta  are 
employed. 

Great  Britain  permlta  unmarried  tax- 
pajrers  a  deduction  of  £50  in  oaaes  where 
houaekeepera  are  necessary  to  take  care 
of  children.  Norway  permits  single  tax- 
payers maintaining  a  household  and 
employing  houaekeepera  to  care  for  de- 
pendent children,  in  cases  where  It  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to 
work,  to  claim  the  housekeeper  as  a 
dependent  Sweden  permits  a  deduc- 
tion equal  to  that  permitted  for  wives 
In  cases  where  unmarried  taxpayers 
have  dependent  children  and  a  house- 
keeper residimr  with  them. 

France  Imposes  a  tax  on  domestic 
aervants.  However,  taxpayers  are  ex- 
empted fvom  this  tax  where  they  have 
no  more  than  1  domestic  eervant  and 
2  children  under  the  age  of  16  or  an 
ascendant  over  age  66.  If  there  are 
at  least  4  children  and  persons  aged 
65  or  over.  2  domestic  servants  are  ex- 
empted from  this  tax. 


'•■laeereii  yourt. 

xAoenif  tMini.  II.  D." 
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AHHudei  Thefeei 

IXTINSZON  OF  RBMAWWi 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBET 

or  Niw  MAMreiiaa 

Of  na  URtATi  OP  Tn  umriD  statw 

Wedttfiday.  March  II.  mi 

Mr.  TOBIY.  Mr.  Freaident,  X  aak 
unanimoua  connnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riooaa  a  report 

dealing  with  certain  dlaeaaea  affecting 
the  human  race,  with  acme  attitudea 
thereon,  and  a  foreword  written  by  me. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  atate- 
ment  and  foreword  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rioorb.  aa  followas 

Th«  MlUor  of  the  Journel  of  the  Amerteen 
ICtdleel  AMoeUttoa  has  recently  taken  ee- 
%\^  of  a  nature  that  I  wlah  to  bring  to  the 
etteattoa  of  the  people  through  th«  mtdlum 
of  the  OoNeeaaeioNAi.  Mooae. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  br  ^terlophage  ly- 
Mtea  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  I.  Unooln  of 
WMt  lledford.  Mms..  end  oC  reaulu  that  ere 
belni  obtalntd  in  th*  tr«Atm*nt  of  eenoer 
end  othtr  dIaeeMi  by  um  of  th*M  lytetea. 

At  tht  requMt  of  tht  Oolumbui  Aoedtmy 
of  Mtdloln*.  tolcntliU,  In  tht  Uboretorltt 
of  tht  Ohio  ateta  Unlvenlty  ICtdleel  Bohool. 
oonduottd  «  laboratory  atudy  of  thtte  beo- 
terlophagt  lyaatea  and  they  tubmltted  a  re- 
port of  thttr  findings  to  th*  Journal  of  the 
Amtrtoan  lltdioel  Aaaoolatlon.  Th***  find- 
Inc*  w*r*  publl*h*d  In  tht  Journal  on  8tp- 
ttmbtr  a.  lesa,  und*r  tht  htaaing  "Studit* 
With  tht  Unooln  Baettrlophtgt." 

Thta*  aoUnttota  reported  that  th*  Unooln 
baot*rioph*g*  lyiat**,  In  tht  laboratory,  dt. 
■troy*d  all  IS  itralna  of  tht  dlatMfproduotng 
g*rm,  h*molytlo  itaphyloooocua  aurtua,  ua*d 
In  th»  ttaU.  Thli  aupporu  Dr.  Unooln'i 
cllnloal  finding*  that  tht**  baottrlophtg* 
lyaat**  art  aptolfio  In  attacking  Yarloua 
atralna  of  thtat  prtYloualy  r*alatant  ataphylo- 
coocua  dlataat-produolng  |*nna. 

Z  am  an  officer  of  th*  Unooln  Foundation 
Truat.  a  nonprofit  foundation  dtdlcattd  to 
medical  rtttareh.  I  had  alwaya  undtratood 
that  tht  Amtrloan  lltdloal  Aaaoolatlon  and 
ita  Journal  wer*  d*dloat*d  to  fr**  and  fuU 
dla**mlnatlon  of  any  and  all  *el*ntUlo  find- 
ing*, particularly  tho**  which  w*r*  consid- 
*r*d  of  auch  public  int*r**t  as  to  warrant 
th*ir  b*ing  publiahad  in  th*  Jottmal  of  th* 
Am*rioan  M*dloal  Aa*ociation. 

Th*  Unooln  Foundation  haa  madlcal  m*n 
in  all  a*ctlona  of  th*  country  who  are  con- 
ducting rt**aroh  programa  on  th*  ua*  of 
th***  baotcriophag*  lyaat**  in  tr*aUng  Tar- 
loua  diaaaaa*.  llainy  inquiri**  hav*  b**n  re- 
ceived by  the  Uncoln  Foundation  conotraing 
the  content  of  th*  C^io  Univeralty  report. 

On  Fabruary  28. 1983.  th*  Unooln  Founda- 
tion wrot*  to  th*  *ditor  of  th*  Journal  of 
th*  Am*rioan  Medical  Aaaoolatlon,  r*qu**t- 


Why 
elaUon  gladly  grant  permlaatoa  to  aayoaa 
who  la  aufltolenUy  int*r**ted  to  preaeal  Ike 
truth  aa  to  request  pernlaaion  to  do  aot 

What  la  there  In  thta  acienUfic  report  th«l 
anyoa*  would  want  to  keep  troaa  the  pubUe 
iB  general  t 

What  U  behind  th*  organlead  and  deaer- 
mln*d  oppo*lUon  of  thia  powerful  aaedleel 
groupt 

Thta  lateat  action  on  the  part  of  the  Aiaer« 
lean  Uadloal  Aaaoclailon  U  on*  nMre  eon* 
firmauon  of  th*  f**Ung  on  the  pert  ef  the 
people  that  organieed  medlein*  U  onpoaed 
to  free  thinkina,  free  acUoa,  and  full  die* 
Beanlnatio  \  of  mroraaaUoa,  the  hind  that  la 
the  peat  haa  aaade  Anterlee  greet  and  whlrk, 
being  Btlfied  today,  U  a  threal  le  our  Ameri* 
een  way  of  Ufa. 

Raeoafr  ew  **avveiia  Witn  fwa  Lmoout  Baa* 
veaioeNAaa**  Pvaueme  in  v«e  Jotmitak  ef 
raa  AMaiCAW  liaaioL  AaaoeutioM,  9m* 
iMiaaa  •.  iMg 

To  the  leiToei 
OonaidarabI*  pubtlolty  hu  appeared  tn  the 

lay  preaa  eoaeaming  th*  Uncoln  bact*rlo« 

{thage  and  Ita  ua*  In  multlpl*  diaeeae  en- 
Itl**.  Out  of  acltntlfic  curloaity  and  at  the 
requeat  of  th*  Columbus  Academy  of  Medl* 
oin*  w*  decided  to  atudy  th*  nature  of  thle 
agent.  One  ampul  each  of  "M.  •.  A.  (Un- 
ootnU)  Alpha'*  (lot  No.  tOttUS)  and  of 
"N.  a.  A.  (Uncolnll)  Beta"  (lot  No.  i)  were 

Jlven  to  ua  by  a  Oolumbus  phyalcian  who 
MA  received  thee*  matorlala  for  clinical  trial, 
■eth  preparatlona  appeared  aimilar  groaaly 
and  were  clear  amber  aolutlona.  Both  prep- 
aratlona war*  aotiv*  In  vitro  againat  It 
atralaa  of  ooagulaa*-po*itive  hemolytic  Bta* 
phylocoocua  aureua  recently  iaolated  froea 
the  nasopharynx  of  apparently  normal  per- 
aona. The  alpha  phag%  wee  oaore  active  taaa 
the  beta.  There  waa  no  maaaurable  activity 
against  th*  coagulaB*-n*gative  ataphylocoe* 
d.  Thua  it  waa  aatabliahad  that  th***  am- 
pul* did  contain  a  baotcriophag*  active 
againat  ooagulaaa-poaitiv*  ataphylooooci.  No 
elfeot  waa  obeerved  with  SO  atraina  of  hemo- 
lytic Btreptooooel;  S  typhoid,  9  aalmoneUe. 
and  8  dyaentery  atraina.  BimUarly.  no  •ffael 
waa  noted  in  vitro  againat  Myoobacterium 
tuberculoala.  Since  tuberouloaia  haa  been 
includ*d  in  the  diaeaae  prooea***  r*port*dly 
r*apondlng  to  th*  bacteriophage  therapy,  in 
vivo  atudi**  were  included  her*.  No  affect 
waa  obeerved  on  the  oourae  of  tub*rculoua# 
infection  in  mice  receiving  either  lot  of  bae- 
t*riophag*  intranaaally.  In  ordar  to  d*t*r- 
mln*  th*  pot*ntial  aanaltising  proparti**  of 
thia  material  young  guinaa  pig*  war*  *m- 
ploy*d.  In  non*  of  th*  animal*  did  any  an- 
aphylactic aigna  or  aymptoma  develop. 

In  aummary,  under  oontroUed  laboratory 
condiUona.  atudiaa  limited  by  the  amount  of 
avaUable  material  were  conducted.  The  re- 
aulta  indleau  that  the  alpha  and  beta  phage 
(Uncolnll)  acted  apeclfioally  in  vitro  on  oo- 
agulaae-poaitlve  hemolytic  ataphylooooci  but 
not  against  the  other  organiams  taated.  in- 
cluding the  tubercle  baclUua.    They 


ahowed  no  tn  vivo  activity  against  expertmcn- 
tal  Myoo  tuberouloaia  Infection  and  were  not 
aenaltlBlng  under  our  t**t  condtUona.  The 
burden  of  proof  that  a  staphylococcic  bac- 
teriophage would  be  of  value  in  treating  a 
wid*  spectrum  of  infectious  as  wall  m  malign 
nant  diasaass  reata  with  the  claimant.  The 
llt*ratur*  contain*  many  faUuraa  even  in 
therapy  of  sp*cUlo  infections  with  type  spe- 
cific phaeea. 

iAMtna.  Saslaw.  It.  D.,  Ph.  D.. 

4«Me4al«  Ffo/M«of  of  Jifetficdie. 
ifiLvm  t.  RmiNa;  Fh.  D.. 
Aituunt  Pro/M«of  of  1  eeCerlolofy. 
Davis  Teiiif.  B.  Bh 
Ohio  Btave  UNnraaamr. 

OohimbiM.  oaie. 


VirflBU'i  Rlfbt-To-Work  Law 
irrDmxoN  of  rimawct 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


Df  nm  BBNATB  OP  TVB  UNTXID  BTAm 
Wedfieeday.  MaroA  If.  Ill  J 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Fraaident.  X  aak 
unanimoua  eonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RiooaD  a  very  able 
article  written  by  the  dlaJnguiahed  col- 
umnial.  Arthur  Krook,  and  publiahed  in 
the  New  York  Tlmea,  with  raapeot  to  the 
dKiaion  of  the  Bupreme  Court  on  Vtr- 
tlnla'a  rig  ht-to-work  law. 

Thara  Mini  no  objMtion,  tht  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  prlntad  in  the  Rbcom, 
aafollowa: 

In  vm  Nauow— A  Powairm.  OaarwioAVi  roa 

vmlUeMvTo  Woaa 

(By  Arthur  Xroek) 

WAaMtNaroM,  llarck  16.— On*  ef  th*  bealc 
American  freedoma.  asaertad  In  the  Bill  of 
BighU  and  th*  14th  amendment,  that  haa 
lap**d  in  B&any  parts  of  th*  Unit*d  iutea 
by  the  failure  of  Oov*rnm*nt  to  prot*ct  It 
alnee  the  union-labor  movement  beoame 
dominant  In  Democratic  Farty  politic*,  waa 
reamrmed  today  by  th*  Bupreme  Oourv- 
%hu  time  by  t  of  the  •  aaembera.  It  la  the 
right  of  oltieans  to  b*  *mploy*d  and  to 
work:  in  struck  planU.  in  this  Instane*.  U 
%h*y  ehoo**  to  do  so,  without  hindrance  from 
other  workers  who  hav*  praftrred  to  strik*. 

It  has  b**n  a  long  tim*  sine*  ofllochold- 
er*  and  oBoe  aaekere.  national  and  Stat*,  hav* 
championed  thia  right  aa  a  corollary  of  the 
right  to  atrika,  though  they  hav*  d*vot*d 
many  word*  to  th*  individual  liberty  implicit 
In  the  latter.  Th*  last  Pr**id*ntial  cam- 
paign provided  no  exception,  and  at  ita  con- 
clusion, aa  when  it  began,  only  in  Virginia 
and  a  f*w  oth*r  area*  had  potiUciana  ahown 
any  concern  for  thia  equal  liberty. 

But  in  upholding  th*  Virginia  right-to- 
work  aUtut*  today,  aa  well  aa  approving  the 
finding  of  the  State  courU  that  a  plumbera 
union  of  Blchmond  had  violated  it  by  the 
natxire  of  Ita  picketing  of  conatructlon  work 
on  a  achool.  aeven  Supreme  Court  Juatlcea 
again  gave  noUoe  to  every  SUte  that  auch 
lawa  are  conatitutlonal.  And  the  eighth, 
Juatioe  Douglaa,  baaed  hia  dlaaent  not  on 
the  laau*  of  constUuttonallty  of  th*  Virginia 
law  (which  he,  too,  upheld)  but  on  the  be- 
ll*f  that  "we  have  no  finding*  of  fact**  to 
damonatrat*  that  the  nature  of  thia  parUc- 
ular  unlon'a  picketing  violated  th*  Vir- 
ginia law.  (Th*  other  diaaantar.  Juatioe 
Black,  gav*  no  reaaona.) 

The  6th  and  14th  amendmenta  provide 
that  "No  p*r*on  ahall  •  •  •  b*  d*priv*d 
of  lif*.  liberty,  or  prop*rty,  without  du* 
proo*aa  of  law,"  and  "no  SUte  ahall  •  •  • 
abridge  the  privUegea  and  immunitlea  of 
oitiaena.'* 


In  nuflMTOus  cess*  th*  Bupreme  Court  has 

held  that  this  covers  th*  ri^t  to  *nt*r  into 
and  carry  out  contracts  in  r**p*ct  to  one's 
propsrty  and  privet*  afTairs.  But  of  late 
years  Stat*  and  local  gov*mm*nt*,  and  th* 
police  authoritlc*  .av*  p*rmltted,  and  oft*n 
*v*n  protected  union  pick*tir\g  of  atruck 
planta  that  effected  th*  plain  purpo**  of 
preventing  any  cltleena  from  contracting  to 
work  or  working  therein. 

ffiia  vaeufu  uw 

It  was  to  spell  out  this  activity  aa  illegal 
under  the  Oonatitution  that  Virginia  pasaed 
th*  law  upheld  by  eight  Justtc«e  today. 
Her*  ar*  soma  of  tha  provialona  i 

1.  The  right  ef  pereena  lo  ererk  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  aoeeunt  of  mem- 
bership or  Bonm*mb*rahlp  in  any  labor 
tiBloa  or  labor  organlaation,"  Any  "agree- 
maal  or  eombination"  to  U)e  contrary,  any 
that  makea  such  m*mb*rahin  "a  condition 
of  employaMnt  or  continuation  of  employ* 
aa*at,*^  or  any  monopoly  of  a  labor  pool  "ia 
againat  public  policy  and  aa  Ulegal  eombl- 
natioB  or  ooBapiracy.** 

I.  No  employer  may  require  anyone  to  be- 
com*  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  union 
or  organlaation  aa  a  eoaditlon  of  employ- 
BMht  or  continuation  of  •mploym*nt.  nor 
aaay  an  employer  require  anyone  to  )oln  or 
abatain  from  union  mamberahip  for  that 
purpoa*.  and  danuges  eaa  b*  recovered  from 
violators,  and  th*  Taft-Hartley  Act  reoog- 
nlasd  tha  power  of  tha  Btatea  to  ban  such 
agreeoMnts  and  aeibiaatlona  within  their 
boundi  rl*a. 


Flaaadal  AiaUtaace  by  the  UaMed  Slatea 
la  CaoBMea  Abraai 


In  BiehmoBd  the  employer  eoairaeled  for 
both  union  and  aoauaioa  labor  on  the  Job. 
Ne  teatlBad  aad  both  the  Virginia  eourta 
and  the  aaajeniy  of  the  Buprema  Court 
believed  hiaa  tbal  later  the  plumbera'  ualoa 
aakad  that  tha  hoaunloa  workera  ba  dla- 
mlaaad  and  aald.  ualaaa  thia  wcn  done, 
"every  effort  would  be  mede  to  preveat  any 
union  labor  being  eauployed.'*  Aftar  the 
picketing  began,  th*  *mployer  teatiftad  and 
the  courU  accepted  it— ^'that  the  objectivea 
•  •  *  were  to  prevent  nonunion  employees 
from  working  on  the  project.**  The  union 
wea  enjoined;  the  pickeUng  ceased  (the 
police  power  enforeea  the  lawa  in  Virginia); 
and  the  Injuaetloa  was  made  permaheat  on 
the  ftndiag  that  the  "alms,  purnoaea.  and 
^eotlvea"  of  the  picketing  were  'In  confUct 
with  the  provialona  of  tha  right-to-work  laws 
of  the  Bute  of  Virginia  and  therefore  Ulegal.** 

reAoarut,  aor  OLaaAL  in  voaroea 
The  plumbers*  union  aaked  the  Bupreme 
Court  to  strike  down  the  Injunction  on  the 
ground  that  it  violated  another  bealc  right 
in  the  Constitutlon-Hpeaceful  picketing  ea 
a  form  of  free  speech  aad  aaaembly.  Agree- 
ing that  th*  picketing  wea  peaceful,  the  Bu- 
preme Court,  noting  that  In  another  case 
the  Virginia  courU  said  the  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit picketing  "unleee  ••  *  for  an  unlaw- 
ful purpo**,**  d«oid*d  today  that  in  this  caa* 
th*  union  "*ngag*d  in  mor*  than  th*  m*r* 
publicaUon  that  th*  Job  was  not  100-p*roent 
union  ( a  lawful  purpo** )  .*•  XU  pick*ting  was 
done  at  auch  a  place  and  In  auch  a  manner 
that,  coupled  with  eaUbliahed  union  poliolea 
and  tradltiona,  it  iaoaed  the  union  men  to 
atop  work  •  •  •  and  demonatrated  iU  po- 
Untlal  effectiveneaa,  unleaa  enjoined,  aa  a 
practical  meana  of  putting  preaaxire  on  th* 
general  contractor*  to  *UmlnaU  from  all  fur- 
th*r  participation  all  nonunion  m*n  or  all 
aubeontraotora  employing  nonunion  men  on 
the  project." 

niat  waa  an  attempted  denial  of  th*  right 
to  work  again  lmpr*aaiv*ly  uph*ld  by  th* 
hlgh**t  Court  in  a  Nation  wh*re  It  haa  bean 
Ignored  by  the  political  power  in  many  place*, 
even  to  the  point  of  aUowlng  union  pickeu 
to  keep  management  from  entering  atruck 
plant*.  Now  perhi^  the  admlnlatratlon  and 
mambera  of  both  partiaa  in  Congreaa  can  find 
the  courage  to  apeclf y  thia  fundamental  right 
In  the  national  aututea. 


EXTENSION  OF  R1MARS8 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


Df  THB  BBIATi  OP  IHB  UMXnD  BTATVI 
Wdnttday,  March  15. 19Si 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Frealdent,  Z  aak 
unanimoua  ooiMent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioord  an  article 
entitled  "Our  Blllion-Doilar  Bureaucracy 
Overeaaa,"  written  by  Mr.  Holman  Har- 
vey and  Dubliahed  in  the  lleader*B  Digeat 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
aa  foUowai 

Ova  BauoN-DoLLAa  BoaaAoeaAor 


(By  RolBtan  Harvey) 

For  more  than  T  years  the  American  people 
have  paid  billions  of  doUara  la  taxes  to  help 
ether  countries.  During  theae  yeers,  and  by 
reeaoa  of  thaN  Unmenae  fuada,  a  vaat  Aaaarl- 
caa  overeeaa  bureaueraey  hea  nwung  up. 
reaching  out  into  more  than  100  foreign 
landa, 

Aa  of  last  November  the  United  BtatN 
Oovernmea'i  had  IgA.OOO  fuU-tlma  employeea 
abroad  aaelualve  of  the  Arm«  X  ForcN.  "Aiey 
repreaaaied  Tl  deparimaata  aad  bureaua. 
The  payroll  alone  for  thia  horde  of  elvtUana 
aaeeada  half  a  billion  dollara  a  year. 

IHat  la  only  a  baglanlag.  lUeae  empleyeaa 
have  about  101.000  wlvea  and  akUdrea  wltb 
them.  Added  to  theae  elviliaa  depeadenta 
are  110.000  wlvea  and  children  (aad  soma- 
tuaaa  paraaial  of  tfalted  Butaa  Ballltart 
pereonnel  atatlened  throughout  the  world. 
Taken  altogether,  the  Amerieaa  people  are 
maintaining  overeeaa.  in  eooaf  ort  and  luxury, 
unknown  to  foreign  populations,  a  dvUiaa 
boat  of  more  than  haU  a  mUlion. 

la  all  thia  elaborate  bureaucracy  neceeaaryt 
Zs  it  to  become  a  perauaent  charge  on  the 
American  taipayer— an  unavoidable  price  of 
our  leadarahipf  Aad  la  it  lUtked  to  the  ill 
wiU  toward  ABaerica  now  being  reported  ia 
iaereaalng  volumet 

Part  of  thia  overeeu  activity  la  legitimate 
and  beyond  criticism.  Congreas  has  directed 
aoaae  agendea  to  aasume  new  ohligatlona 
abroad.  Bome  American  oflBelala  with  their 
faBalllea  must  live  at  remou  outpoata,  under 
daUy  haaard  and  hardship,  and  special  help 
from  home  la  Indispensable.  But  theee  are 
few. 

VntU  recenUy  hardly  anyone  had  even  aa 
inkling  of  the  total  coat  of  our  swollsn  over- 
•eaa  bureaucracy.  This  report  has  b**n 
painstakingly  as**mbled  ov*r  many  months 
by  Uivestigators  working  in  Washington,  N*w 
Tork.  and  Burop*.  Uor*  than  a  mllUon 
words  of  document*  w*r*  studisd  and  aug- 
m*nt*d  by  on-th*-«pot  inv*atigations.  One 
striking  fact  *m*rged:  No  one  department  of 
the  Federal  Oovarnment,  including  th*  WhlU 
House.  kn*w  aU  of  th*  ramifications  of  Am*r- 
loan  axpanslon  abroad.  Zn  no  place  were  all 
the  facto  assembled.  No  one  committe*  of 
Congr***  has  studisd  th*  total  probUm.  Uac- 
ful  pi*c*m*al  inquiriea  hav*  bo*n  h*ld.  how- 
•v*r — noUbly  on*  Unadoualy  pursued  by  th* 
Joint  Commltt**  on  R*ductlon  of  Non- 
**aenUal  F*d*ral  bpanditur**.  headed  by 
Senator  RAaax  F.  Bvan  of  Virginia. 

One  of  the  moat  recent  of  theee  was  a 
7-w**k  study  of  Qovwmmsnt  *mploy««*  in 
Burop*  and  North  Africa,  conducted  by  a 
Bp*clal  congrecalonal  oommitt**  h*ad*d  by 
Senator  Oun  D.  JoKNaroM.  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Tb*  oommitt**  found  many  ampioy- 
•**  who  had  b**n  on  th*  payroU  tor  • 
months  befor*  doing  any  work  or  *v*n  know- 
ing who  th*ir  boas**  w*r*.    Oth*r*  were  kept 
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on  for  nu>nttas  after  their  work  had  been 
completed. 

The  CongrefiBmen  were  shocked  by  the 
high  salaries  and  luxurious  living  enjoyed  by 
Federal  workers  abroad.  Average  stenog- 
raphers earned  as  much  as  $6,000  a  year. 
Some  Government  employees  occupied  lavish 
quarters  with  three  or  four  servants  Includ- 
ing cook  and  butler.  Not  a  single  employee 
they  talked  to  expressed  any  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  It  was  obvious 
"they  never  had  it  so  good." 

Upon  his  return,  Senator  Johnbton  stated 
bluntly:  Half  of  the  United  States  employees 
abroad  should  be  discharged. 
^  Thly  lavish  uytng,  hagfiveL  ig  Mtiy  »  P^Hzz- 
though  a  dlsgrao§ful  part— m  the  load 
United  Statee  tiuniayers  must  bear.  Con- 
■tdei^  the  staggering  travel  expenses  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  overseas  empire  function- 
ing. The  United  States  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  now  operates  the  world's 
largest  fleet  of  passenger  vessels — 639  ships 
calling  at  550  ports.  Their  main  Job  is  to 
niove  troops.  But  during  the  1952  fiscal  year 
MSTS  ships  carried  174,751  United  States 
civilian  employees,  employees  of  Government 
contractor  and  dependents.  Aside  from  a 
trifling  meas  charge,  they  traveled  free. 

In  the  same  year  MSTS  ships  transported 
214.000  tons  of  household  effects.  These  are 
crated  by  the  Government  and  generally  de- 
livered directly  to  the  employee's  abode  and 
unpacked  for  him.  all  without  charge. 

Last  year  the  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice— ^MATS— flew  53.000  United  States  clvU- 
ians  and  dependents  between  this  country 
and  their  overseas  destinations.  But  even 
MSTS  and  MATS  together  hadn't  enough 
facilities  to  handle  their  double-duty  Job. 
So  the  Government  spent  $374,200,000  to 
charter  privately  owned  ships,  and  con- 
tracted for  space  on  luxury  liners  and  com- 
mercial airlines. 

Here  is  a  sample  checking  of  overseas  de- 
part\ires  from  New  York  alone.  In  the  11 
days  from  September  23  to  October  3,  1952. 
the  Government  sent  out  five  shiploads  of 
civilians  on  MSTS  vessels.  It  contracted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  flrat-class  accommodations 
on  the  America  sailing  on  October  2,  and  for 
more  than  a  third  on  the  new  blue  ribbon 
United  States  sailing  the  next  day.  On  top 
of  that.  It  chartered  28  60-seat  commercial 
airliners  to  fly  civilians  to  ETurope.  To  care 
for  these  people  In  New  York  while  waiting 
for  their  departure,  large  portions  of  big 
hotels  were  taken  over. 

The  Government  in  a  single  year  paid  for 
340,886  trips  for  civilian  employees  and  de- 
pendents of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
by  transportation  facilities  owned,  chartered, 
or  contracted  for  by  Federal  agencies. 

Other  thousands  embarked  individually  on 
other  liners  and  planes,  using  Government 
travel  orders.  The  total  volume  of  this  traf- 
fic can  only  be  guessed;  but  for  the  cvirrent 
year  the  State  Department,  which  uses  pri- 
vate transportation  exclusively,  asked  for 
$15  million  for  travel;  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency's  request  for  last  year  was  $16  nlil- 
llon.  At  an  average  of  $400  per  trip,  the 
requests  of  these  two  agencies  alone  could 
account  for  an  additional  80,000  trips. 

Years  ago  American  companies  doing  busi- 
ness overseas  found  they  could  staff  their 
foreign  ofllces  with  competent  local  person- 
nel, engender  good  will  by  so  doing — and 
save  the  costs  of  transporting  American  em- 
ployees, families,  and  furnishings  abroad. 
General  Electric  and  General  Motors,  for 
example,  usually  send  only  indispensable 
executives  and  technicians  to  fca-elgn  posts. 

In  contrast,  Government  agencies  send 
thousands  of  stenographers,  clerks,  and  other 
minor  ofllclals  abroad  with  their  belongings 
at  vast  expense.  The  State  Department  es- 
timates that  It  costs  up  to  $8,400  to  get  one 
official  with  wife,  3  children,  and  household 


goods    from    Kansas    City    to    Berlin,    and 
$11300  to  Tokyo. 

During  the  last  flacal  year  35,640  shipments 
of  personnel  effects  sent  abroad  by  the  State 
Department  went  out  of  New  Ycwk  alone. 
Our  allowances  for  furnishings  are  generous. 
A  $3,600-a-year  employee  can  have  6,720 
poxmds.  or  more  than  8  tons,  transported 
free.  If  he  has  a  famUy.  thla  Jumpa  to  11,400 
pounds. 

As  Inducements  for  overseas  service,  many 
bonuses  and  allowances  are  given  Govern- 
ment employees.  In  London,  for  example,  a 
lower-grade  clerical  employee  with  a  basic 
salary  of  $3,551  can  draw  $6  a  day  for  tem- 
porary quarters  up  to  3  months.  Although 
^Se*c«rcrf "IIvIngTn  Lbncjonls  lowef  Ihfth  In 
American  cities,  he  Is  also  entitled  to  $900  a 
year  for  rent  and  $120  to  compensate  for  the 
"extra  expense  of  living  abroad."  It  is  possi- 
ble for  an  employee  with  dependents  to  draw 
$3,000  a  year  above  his  regular  salary.  Mil- 
lions of  British  families  live  in  England  com- 
fortably and  put  their  children  through 
school  with  less  than  this. 

Allowances  are  stepped  up  for  higher 
salaried  employees.  A  $9,130  married  em- 
ployee with  two  children  in  Rome  Is  given 
$1,200  a  year  for  extra  living  costs,  $3,500 
hoxislng  allowance,  and  $60  for  each  child — a 
total  of  $4,820  above  his  salary  and  exempt 
from  inccxne  taxes.  Members  of  Senator 
Johnston's  committee  were  startled — and  no 
wonder — to  hear  high-salaried  employees 
complain  that  It  cost  them  as  much  as  $150 
a  year  of  their  salaries  to  me<5t  their  entire 
living  expenses,  although  the  allowances  are 
Intended  only  to  recompense  for  theoretically 
higher  living  costs  abroad. 

Foreigners  employed  in  otir  overseas  of- 
fices are  on  a  very  different  basis.  A  French 
stenographer  in  MSA  headquarters  In  Paris 
earns  $1,760  a  year,  paid  in  francs,  with  no 
cost-of-living  or  housing  allowance.  In  Lon- 
don, English  secretaries  work  in  our  ofllces 
for  $25  a  week,  next  to  American  secretaries 
paid  4  to  6  times  as  much.  One  commented 
recently: 

"The  American  girls  and  I  are  friends — but 
we  never  meet  after  office  hours.  I  can't  In- 
vite them  to  my  home.  What  I  could  offer 
them  from  my  meager  rations  would  seem 
shabby  hospitality.  In  their  apartments  they 
serve  delicacies  and  cocktails.  I  cannot." 
This  situation,  duplicated  all  over  the  world, 
can  hardly  fail  to  create  resentment. 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  spending  lavish- 
ly to  house  this  immense  bureaucracy.  In 
addition  to  embassies  and  legations  {^1  over 
the  world,  the  State  Department  alone  owns 
396  apartment  buildings  and  467  residential 
properties. 

In  London  we  have  taken  over  most  of 
fashionable  Grosvenor  Square.  Londoners 
now  sadly  refer  to  it  as  "American  Square." 
In  Paris  we  are  steadily  spreading  out,  taking 
up  a  dozen  choice  sites  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  In  Rome 
we  have  built  two  apartment  houses  at  a  cost 
of  mc»-e  than  $700,000  to  house  officials.  One 
United  States  employee  entitled  to  a  $2,800 
housing  allowance  lives  there  in  a  10-room 
penthouse,  with  three  baths,  and  two  ter- 
races overlooking  the  Eternal  City.  "This 
woiild  cost  at  least  $6,000  in  the  States."  he 
said. 

In  Bonn,  Germany,  a  $13304.000  United 
States  housing  project  includes  a  shopping 
center  coeting  $321,000;  a  chapel  costing 
$141,700;  a  theater  coeting  $185,000;  and  a 
$362,000  gymnaslimi  with  bowling  alleys  and 
a  swimming  pool.  Dining  facilities  and  bars 
are  to  cost  another  $164,220. 

Americana  in  Athens  have  virtually  taken 
over  three  of  the  swankest  suburbs,  where 
they  live  in  fine  villas  with  extensive  gar- 
dens. In  (MM  suburb  we  run  four  hotels  for 
United  States  personnel.  American  buses, 
for  American  personnel  who  pay  no  fares, 
run  between  the  suburbs  and  the  heart  ot 


Athens.  compeUng  with  the  regular  Greek 
buses  and  taxis. 

Resented  competition  la  also  offered  by  tha 
luzxiriovu  American  clubs  spread  around  th« 
world.  In  London  the  United  SUtea  Air 
I>^ce  Club,  occupying  a  $6  million  mansion 
donated  by  Barbara  Hutton.  extends  its  prlv- 
llegee  to  all  United  Statee  civilian  employees 
and  dependents.  There  Is  dancing  every 
night.  Scotch  and  eoda  sells  at  35  cents. 
Rooms  rent  at  $1  a  night,  against  $7  to  $10 
at  a  good  London  hotel. 

In  the  American  Ofllcera'  Club  in  Munich 
Americans,  civilian  and  military,  pay  around 
$1  for  Ixmcheon.  Local  restaurants  must 
charge  at  least  twice  as  much — for  our  cluba 
TS«CtTI  American  i(xA  ioizM/UtiOiSbi-iXfit 
In  Munich  alone  there  are  25  American  club« 
open  to  United  States  civilians. 

Obviously  the  cash  payroll  of  American  em- 
ployees, large  as  It  la.  Is  only  part  of  the  full 
cost  of  the  extravagant  establishment  «• 
have  erected  abroad.  A  sweeping  investiga- 
tion will  be  reqtiired  to  establish  the  total 
charge  on  the  national  Treasury. 

Congress  confronts  a  complicated  problem 
in  imsnarllng  this  confusion  abroad,  because 
our  extraterritorial  establishment  has  mush- 
roomed around  the  world,  department  by 
department,  with  no  Arm  central  poUelea  to 
control  Its  growth.  Cross-bookkeeping  be- 
tween United  States  agencies  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  trace  expenditures  and  coat*. 

Americans  never  before  have  faced  the 
problem  of  an  overseas  bureaucracy  of  their 
own  making:  and  now  we  must  ask  otirselvea 
what  we  can  propoae  to  do  about  it. 

Can  we  reduce  this  costly  establlahment 
without  curtailing  essential  aid  to  our  alllea? 
Can  we  leave  more  of  the  administration  of 
our  aid  funds  In  their  hands,  and  so  lessen 
our  own  tremendous  administrative  expendi- 
tures? Can  we  consolidate  our  remaining 
agencies  abroad,  eliminating  duplication  and 
waste?  *- 

Aside  from  the  drain  on  the  United  States 
taxpayer,  through  extravagance  and  un- 
knowing ostentation  we  are  spreading  ill  will 
toward  America.  What  a  historic  mis- 
chance this  could  become  for  the  American 
people  who  are  paying  so  heavy  a  price  to 
foster  harmony  among  our  friends. 


A  StateBCot  of  die  Priadple*  aaJ  OI>|ce- 
tiTes  of  tbc  Bank-Shan  Owners  A^ 
▼isory  Lea^no 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  McKINLET  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLXNOIB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lVU  8TATB 
Wednesday.  March  25,  19S3 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  year  ago  a  group  of  bankers,  bank 
stockholders,  and  insurance  underwrit- 
ers who  are  interested  in  various  phases 
of  banking  insurance,  met  in  Chicago  to 
take  thought  of  the  steady  and  distress- 
ing increase  in  bank  embezzlements. 

This  is  a  highly  important  matter. 
It  was  discovered  that  in  1951  1  bank  out 
of  every  20  was  victimized  to  some  ex- 
tent or  other  by  embezzlement  and  that 
in  1952  the  figure  increased  so  that  It 
might  be  said  that  there  were  three  em- 
bezzlements or  defalcations  for  each 
bank  working  day  during  the  year. 

Obviously  embezzlement  can  be  seri- 
ous as  indicated  by  figures  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  through 


the  period  fnun  1934  through  1952  when 
a  total  of  104  banks  in  34  States  were 
forced  to  close  because  of  losses  through 
defalcation  which  exceeded  the  insur- 
ance coverage. 

For  this  reason  the  group  which  as- 
sembled in  Chicago,  having  given  care- 
ful thought  to  the  matter,  organized 
what  Is  known  as  the  Bank-Share  Own- 
ers Advisory  League.  This  is  an  educa- 
tional organization  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, not  for  profit,  but  for  educa- 
tional and  protective  purposes.  I  believe 
this  activity  should  commend  itself  to 
banks  and  bankers  and  depositors  every- 
where, and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  al- 
ready the  league  has  enrolled  225  mem- 
bers in  30  States.  The  president  of  the 
league  is  J.  Ross  Humphreys,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Central  National  Bank 
In  Chicago,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  inter- 
esting for  all  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  important  matter  to  read  the 
statement  of  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  organization  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorandum  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  I 
am  therefore  asking  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou).  as  follows: 

A   BfTATtMMtn  OF  TH«  PaiWCIFLM   AHD  ObJ«C- 

TivnB  or  Tus  Bank-Srabs  Owmas  AovisoaT 

LBACT7X  BT  J.  Ross  HCMPBBXTS,  FUSmKMT 

Public  announcement  of  the  organization 
Of  the  Bank-Share  Owners  Advisory  League 
last  September  created  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity, some  opposition  and,  what  is  more 
Important,  a  wave  of  discussion  concerning 
a  problem  In  the  banking  industry,  which 
was  the  reason  for  the  league's  formation. 
Discussions  provoke  thinking  and  with 
enough  cogitation.  dUBcultles  are  solved  or 
at  least  minlmiaed. 

This  league  originated  from  a  series  of  con- 
versations between  a  mixed  group  in  friendly 
gatherings,  which  Included  bcmkers,  bank 
ahareholders.  and  bank  Insurance  under- 
writers. The  sessions  centered  upon  their 
mutual  concern  with  the  appalling  growth  in 
bank  embezzlements  and  the  attendant  ad- 
verse publicity,  which,  if  the  present  trend 
continued,  would  undermine  public  confi- 
dence In  banks.  These  impromptu  discus- 
sions led  to  meetings  devoted  to  the  pouring 
over  of  statistics  available  from  reports  of 
bank  associations,  various  supervisory  au- 
thorities, and  underwriting  sources — result- 
ing In  our  reaching  certain  definite  oondu- 
sloos. 

Let  us  take  a  cold,  practical  view  of  the 
embezzlement  Issue.  Is  it  purely  a  banker's 
problem,  caused  by  something  we  are  doing 
or  not  doing  in  our  organizations?  Are  the 
morals  of  bankers  end  bank  personnel  really 
growing  worse — and  are  sensational  press  re- 
ports of  our  embezzlements  true  In  their 
statements  implying  "too  many  bankors  are 
crooks"? 

Bankers  and  bank  personnel  come  from 
the  same  commimity  life  which  furnishes  the 
personnel  for  all  the  nonbanking  business 
enterprises.  They  live  next  door  to  each 
other,  as  in  many  cases  did  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
They  go  to  the  same  schools,  churches,  social 
gatlierlngs,  and  are  subject  to  similar  factors 
of  moral  influence. 

Bankera.  traditionally,  have  been  more 
careful  in  their  selection  and  training  of 
personnel  than  the  average  nonbanking 
enterprise,  particularly  payUag  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  home  and  social  life  of  their  em- 
ployees. It  Is  fair  to  say  that,  as  a  class, 
their  morals  should  be  at  least  equal  to.  if 
not  a  little  better  than,  the  average  main- 
tained in  nonbanking  fields.  Charges  that 
we  generally  underpay  our   employees  are 


ridiculous  in  the  light  of  facts.  Far  the  past 
10  years  we  have  been  In  an  era  of  full  em- 
ployment, and  most  of  that  time  there  has 
been  a  severe  shortage  of  help  In  the  fields 
from  which  bank  employees  are  recruited. 
Banks  have  faced  a  constant  raiding  of  their 
official  and  technically  trained  staff.  In  all 
reason,  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  highly 
competitive  labor  market  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  banks  to  maintJiln  an  adequate  staff 
if  they  were  not  at  least  meeting  the  com- 
parable salary  ranges  of  nonbanking  oiter- 
prlses? 

The  charge  that  otir  embesElers  were  un- 
derpaid has  been  made  many  times  from  the 
benches  of  our  courts,  and  the  reason  for 
this,  we  bankers  believe.  Is  the  extreme 
leniency  shown  by  these  Jurists.  The  Bank- 
Share  Owners  Advisory  League  hereby  goee 
on  record  as  being  incensed  by  these  unfair 
charges,  which  we  consider  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  the  banking  industry. 

There  is  a  most  Important  reason  why  re- 
ports of  embezzlements  in  banks  tend  to 
out-number  those  In  other  types  of  bxisiness. 
Banking  laws  require  that  every  embezzle- 
ment be  reported  to  proper  authorities  for 
prosecution,  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
and  whether  or  not  restitution  Is  made.  This 
Is  not  true  In  any  other  Industry  of  which  I 
know.  Embezzlements  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  discovered  In  nonbanking  concerns;  and 
when  they  are  vmearthed,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  are  settled  without  court 
action  and  its  accompanying  publicity. 
Charges  were  filed  only  when  it  seems  ex- 
pedient to  force  reparation.  If  the  embezzler 
Is  withholding  assets. 

It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
cxirrent  upward  trend  of  dishonesty  In  l>anks 
Is  not  caused  by  conditions  created  by  or 
within  the  banking  field.  In  this  respect 
the  banking  Industry  logically  may  be  viewed 
as  a  barometer,  which  Is  recording  a  serloxis 
deterioration  in  public  nu:rals.  It  Is  natlon- 
vrtde  In  scope;  and  while  It  does  produce  a 
serious  problem  for  the  banker,  it  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  import  to  our  society  as  a 
whole. 

What  are  its  caxises,  and  what  are  we  to 
do  about  it?  We  leave  these  questions  to  the 
leaders  of  religious,  political,  and  social 
groups,  who  are  much  more  competent  in 
this  respect.  As  to  the  causes,  we  merely 
mention  a  few.  as  we  see  them: 

The  high  tax  era  and  its  temptations 
toward  evasion,  creating  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  In  much  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
hibition in  the  "roaring  20's";  the  expose  of 
so  much  graft  and  corruption  in  public  office; 
war  shortages,  resulting  in  Government  con- 
trols, which  in  turn  produce  black  markets, 
hxige  profits  being  the  reward  for  shady  busi- 
ness operations  and  reaching  into  both  office 
and  home,  an  evident  drift  away  from  reli- 
gion, whether  it  be  cause  (»  effect. 

There  may  be  many  other  causes  for  this 
general  degradation  In  moral  behavior.  We 
are  no  authority  on  the  subject.  Oxir  con- 
cern Is  with  what  banks  can  do  to  reduce  its 
effect  upon  our  industry,  pending  such  time 
as  it  shall  take  society  to  turn  the  pendulum 
the  other  way.  The  character  of  our  Industry 
makes  us  especially  vtilnerable  to  this  attack. 

First,  we  must  xise  all  the  resoiirces  within 
our  power  to  expand  auditing  procedures  to 
their  utmost  efficiency.  The  quicker  we  dis- 
cover losses,  the  smaller  they  will  be.  The 
very  existence  of  effective  auditing  methods 
will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  would  be  embez- 
zlers. Fear  of  detection  Is  the  strongest 
weapon  yet  developed,  and  it  should  be  f  uUy 
utilized. 

In  otir  seal  for  perfection  in  this  field, 
however,  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  In  the  belief  that  auditing 
procedure  alone  is  the  solution  of  the  bank- 
ers' problem.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
integrity.  In  the  very  period  which  has 
shown  this  great  Increase  in  embe2Zlements, 
auditing  has  been  making  iU  greatest  prog- 
ress, yet  It  has  f aUed  to  stop  this  trend. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  advancement 
of  auditing  Is  the  creation  of  a  sound  and 
adequate  insurance  program.  Where  there 
Is  a  lack  of  Integrity  and  Intelligence,  there 
Is  always  enough  Imagination  to  challenge 
the  abiUty  of  the  auditor  to  catch  up  with 
the  embe^er.  The  result  is  a  loss,  which. 
If  not  properly  Insured,  Is  abeorbed  by  the 
bank  shareholder  and,  in  extreme  cases  (if 
the  FDIC  does  not  Intervene),  by  the  de- 
positor. 

The  greatest  concern  of  those  who  organ- 
ized the  Bank-Share  Owners  Advisory 
League  U  not  the  money  loss  occasioned 
by  the  embezzler,  but  the  extent  to  which 
public  confidence  Is  undermined.  If  losses 
are  fully  Insxu'ed  and  the  bank's  operations 
are  not  in  any  manner  impaired,  the  public 
soon  will  forget  the  incident.  When  a  bank 
Is  closed  or  a  forced  merger  is  engineered 
by  the  FDIC,  or  even  If  shareholders  must 
be  Informed  that  Insurance  was  Inadequate 
and  the  difference  must  represent  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  equity,  then  public  confidence 
In  that  community  sxiffers  a  severe  blow. 

The  most  shocking  fact  revealed  by  sta- 
tistics Is  that  every  dollar  lost  through  bank 
closings  In  recent  years  was  the  result  of 
embezzlements  by  high  bank  officials  in 
amounts  exceeding  the  surety  bonds  car- 
ried. The  FDIC  picked  up  the  check  in  full 
as  far  as  depositors  were  concerned.  And 
for  the  good  of  banking  the  FDIC  mini- 
mized the  publicity,  for  which  they  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit.  No  one,  however, 
picked  up  the  check  for  the  bank  sharehold- 
ers, -ind  public  confidence  In  these  banks  has 
beei  completely  shattered.  Great  damage 
has  been  done  in  this  respect  In  every  com- 
munity where  these  embezzlements  took 
place.  To  a  lesser  degree — but  Imjxjrtant — 
public  confidence  in.  banks  is  affected  wher- 
ever these  embezzlements  receive  public 
notice. 

The  FDIC  was  not  created  to  cover  em- 
bezzlement losses.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  depositor  from  bank  failures  having  as 
their  cause  economic  losses,  and  by  so  doing 
maintain  the  pubUc's  confidence  during 
times  of  economic  stress,  so  that  the  added 
burden  of  fear  withdrawals  will  be  mini- 
mized. How  long  can  the  FDIC  continue 
for  the  good  of  banking  to  cover  losses  in 
full  (regardless  of  the  $10,000  limitation) 
which  are  caiised  by  Inadequate  fidelity  In- 
eurance  protection — particularly  If  bankers 
refuse  to  recognize  the  problem  as  such? 
In  my  discussions  with  bankers  on  this  sub- 
ject to  date.  I  have  been  amazed  that  there 
Is  actual  resentment  against  the  FDIC  for 
complaining  about  this  situation  and  sug- 
gesting that  bankers  work  out  an  adequate 
insurance  plan. 

One  prominent  banker.  In  s  meeting 
which  Included  representatives  of  the  various 
supervisory  authorities  called  together  to 
discuss  the  Increase  of  embezzlements,  in  all 
seriousness  stated  that  if  banks  had  large 
amounts  of  Insurance,  they  might  be  prone 
to  neglect  auditing  procedxires  and  leave 
their  problems  to  the  Insurance  companies 
to  solve.  Apparently  no  one  has  told  him 
that  the  manner  in  which  insvirance  com- 
panies resolve  excessive  losses  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  risk,  leaving  that  individual  bank 
uninsured. 

The  Bank-Share  Owners  Advisory  League 
never  will  subscribe  to  the  phUosophy  that 
adeqxiate  Insurance  contributes  to  delin- 
quent auditing  procedure.  Instead  of  being 
critical  of  the  FDIC.  we  are  grateful  for  its 
suggestion  that  bankers  act  on  their  own. 
In  line  with  free  enterprise  methods.  If  this 
8\iggestlon  goes  unheeded  and  the  losses  con- 
tinue, it  might  well  result  in  Government 
action  which  necessarUy  expands  its  super- 
vision and  is  one  step  further  toward  the 
socialization  of  the  banking  system — a  step 
to  which  we  are  unalterably  opposed.  In 
plain  language,  If  we  don't  do  It  for  our- 
selves, it  wUl  be  done  for  us.  and  In  a  way 
ws  won't  like. 
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We  now  come  to  the  purpoee  for  which 
the  Bank-Share  Owners  Advisory  League  wae 
formed.  Our  mlBslon,  we  decided,  was  three- 
fold: 

First.  To  do  everything  In  onr  power  to 
{ffomote  the  advancement  of  auditing  pro- 
cedure. 

Second.  To  evolve,  if  possible,  a  sound 
method  of  acquiring  adequate  excess  fidelity 
inrurance  to  protect  banks  against  loss  from 
embezzlements  which  occur  In  spite  of  o\a 
auditing  precautions. 

Third.  To  promote  a  better  relatloiishlp 
between  banks  and  their  shareholders,  to  the 
end  that  bank  stocks  will  again  become  at- 
tractive to  mvestors  and  provide  a  source  of 
additional  capital  at  attractive  rates. 

In  the  first  instance,  there  are  In  existence 
most  competent  sources  for  the  promotion 
of  auditing  procediiret.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  has  Its  committee  on  In- 
surance  and  protection.  The  National  Asso- 
datlon  of  Bank  Auditors  and  ComptroUen 
concentrates  solely  on  this  subject,  together 
with  accounting  systems  and  prooedxires.  All 
the  supervisory  authorities  are  quite  active 
In  this  field.  We  give  full  credit  for  a  Job 
well  done  to  all  of  these  groups  and  only 
Intend  to  augment  their  efforts,  m  best  we 
ean.  without  In  any  way  competing  with 
them  for  honors  this,  In  spite  of  much  crit- 
icism we  have  received  to  the  contrary.  This 
eritldsm  is  most  tmfalr,  and  we  believe  re- 
■tilts  from  a  lack  of  proper  tmderstandlng 
of  the  league's  activities,  alms,  and  purpoeee. 

Zn  the  matter  of  Insuranoe,  bowever,  we 
found  eslstlnff  faellltlee  wholly  inadequate. 
The  bMt  Ineurance  available  to  banks  today 
Is  the  bankers  blanket  bond  (standard  form 
94  or  Lloyd's  HAN  (0)  form)  wbl«b  protect* 

Sainct  many  typee  of  lose  orlflnatlng  from 
•  outelde.  eueb  m  forgery,  burglarlee,  rob- 
berlM  or  holdup*,  •te.,  and  Ht^timt  Ineld* 
lo***i  eueb  •§  dl*bon«*ty  or  Infidelity  of 
•mploy***.  Th*  aoe*pt*d  yard*tlek  of  the 
•flumnt  of  ooT*r*f*  MlTleaBl*  to  b*  earrled 
I*  controlled  lari*ly  by  a  sebedul*  **t  up  by 
tb*  Inmtran**  and  prot«etlT*  eommltte*  of 
tb*  ABA.  and  i*  b***d  upon  deposit*.  While 
the**  amount*  leem  fairly  adequate  with 
reject  to  losses  other  than  fld*llty — and 
•Ten  In  moet  es«e*,  fidelity  1*  adequate  If  we 
consider  only  clerical  espoenre— experience 
has  dearly  shown  that  there  Is  great  need 
for  very  slaable  i>rotectlon  over  and  above 
existing  coverage  to  take  care  of  thoee  em- 
beadements  by  high  officials  In  amounts 
which  cause  serious  Impairment  of  capital 
and  resultant  adverse  publicity. 

For  all  banks.  Individually,  to  purchase 
adequate  excess  fidelity  protection  under  the 
available  blanket  bond  forms,  the  cost, 
especially  to  the  small  banks  (where  the 
major  problem  Is  concentrated).  Is  prohibi- 
tive. Also,  the  coverage  Is  effective  only 
against  losses  which  are  created  subsequent 
to  the  date  on  which  the  additional  insur- 
ance Is  purchased.  It  will  not  cover  the 
problem  of  earlier  sleeping  losses. 

Our  Job  was  to  negotiate  with  capable  and 
dependable  Insurance  underwriters  to  pro- 
Tide  a  "blanket  excess  fidelity  coverage"  on 
a  deductible  basis,  to  pick  up  protection 
where  the  existing  bankers'  blanket  bond 
leaves  off,  and  to  be  written  on  a  discovery 
basis,  so  as  to  solve  this  problem  of  sleeping 
losses  which  have  occurred  but  are  not  dis- 
covered at  the  time  the  new  Insurance  Is 
purchased. 

This  wets  no  simple  task.  The  discovery 
Idea  represented  a  radical  departure  which 
no  insurance  company  heretofore  has  been 
willing  to  consider  In  the  case  of  bank  in- 
surance. It  had  to  be  written  on  a  group 
basis  to  make  the  premiums  low  enough 
for  the  smallest  banks  and  to  create  a  s\if- 
flclently  ample  reserve  to  be  attractive  to  the 
underwriters.  Through  Lloyd's  of  London, 
the  league  was  able  to  arrange  a  plan  which 
met  our  requirements.  Now  It  Is  up  to  the 
banking  Industry  to  give  that  plan  broad 
acceptance. 


The  leagxie  has  negotiated  for  the  purchase 
of  a  master  group  policy,  which  wUl  be 
Issued  to  the  league,  and  which  will  give 
each  member  of  the  league  $1  million  ex- 
cess fidelity  coverage  over  and  above  a 
stated  deductible  amount.  The  amount  d 
Insurance  does  not  vary,  thxis  eliminating 
any  question  as  to  the  proper  amount  for 
the  smaller  banks  to  carry.  The  insurance 
In  each  case  is  excess  of  the  amount  of  pri- 
mary blanket  bond  recommended  by  the  ABA 
schedule  or  the  amount  actuaUy  earrled  by 
that  particiilar  bank,  whichever  is  the  larger. 
This  program  In  no  way  Interferes  with 
the  present  amo\uat  of  blanket  bond  carried 
by  the  banks:  nor  does  it  have  any  effect 
whatever  upon  the  market  for  Insurance 
available  to  the  local  insurance  brokers,  or 
upon  insurance  companies  engaged  In  serv- 
ing the  banking  Industry.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasise thU,  becaiia*  we  are  being  attacked 
by  the  Surety  Association  of  America,  which. 
In  an  article  published  by  the  Jotirnal  of 
Commerce  In  New  York,  made  statemenU 
Indicating  that  this  was  a  competitive  matter 
between  Lloyd's  of  London  and  the  domestle 
Insuranoe  companies.  Zn  the  bankers  in- 
terest. It  is  most  desirable  that  a  free  and 
open  market  of  insurance  be  maintained. 
The  Bank-Share  Owners  Advisory  League  U 
interested  primarily  in  what  Is  beet  for  tb* 
bankers. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  th*  senrl**  being 
rendered  to  banks  by  the  insuranoe  induatry. 
Moreover,  we  believe  the  banks  are  mor*  to 
blam*  than  the  Insttrance  oompanlas  for 
any  inadequacies  whlob  exist,  because  they 
baT*  not  sumciently  studied  their  Insurane* 
problems.  They  hav*  been  given  •saetly 
what  they  would  buy. 

Tb*  Bank-fibar*  Owner*  AdTtaory  L*agu* 
r*ioognti*d  tb*  n**d  for  tbls  now  uaibr*lla  of 
protietlon  oror  tb*  sbar*bold*n'  and  pub- 
Ufa  lnt«r«*t*.  Contrary  to  ebarg**  tbai  w* 
*lmply  ar*  an  insttran**  sailing  orgaolaa- 
tlon— ««tually  w*  ar*  originating  aftd  buying 
*on*tblng  to  fill  a  need  of  banking.  W* 
b*T*  tn*lct*d  that  Ineurano*  und*rwrtt«rs. 
through  tb*  syst*m  of  prlTat*  *nt«rprlfl*  and 
fr**  60Bip*tltlon.  proTid*  thi*  new  eoT*rag* 
ratb*r  than  for  u*  to  risk  OoTcrnoMnt  lnt*r- 
TMstlon,  which  sureljr  must  com*  If  tbi* 
trend  of  embeadement*  eontinu**  to  rl**. 

To  sum  up  our  plan,  each  leagtie  member 
may  be  insured  for  $1  mil  lion  over  and  above 
Its  present  blanket- bond  program.  Loesee 
are  limited  to  fidelity  (employee  dishonesty), 
with  the  Insuring  clause  being  identical  to 
the  fidelity  insuring  clause  of  the  HAN(C) 
bond  and  providing  the  same  protection  as 
the  form  24  bond.  The  Important  exception 
is  that  this  excess  policy  will  cover  losses  sxis- 
tained  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Insur- 
ance regardless  of  how  long  ago  such  losses 
began  or  how  long  a  time  they  were  in  the 
making.  Both  Lloyd's  HAN(C)  and  sUndard 
form  24  have  been  approved  by  the  insur- 
ance and  protective  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  We  are  requesting 
ABA  approval  of  this  excess  policy  as  soon  as 
certain  refinements  now  in  process  are  in 
final  form. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  group  Insurance,  one 
e8B3ntlaI  to  success  Is  broad  coverage,  and 
another  essential  is  the  assurance  of  there 
being  adequate  premiiun  reserves.  In  o\ir 
own  case  the  underwriters  have  generously 
lowered  their  advance  premium  commitment 
to  a  minimum  of  t200.000  before  the  plan 
becomes  effective.  For  the  good  of  banking, 
the  mlnlmxim  should  be  much  larger  than 
that.  If  the  pxirpose  of  the  league  te  to  be 
well  served — the  minimising  of  the  effect  of 
shareholders,  the  public  or  FDIC  loeses  upon 
public  confidence — there  must  be  a  universal 
acceptance  of  the  league  by  all  banks. 

I  urge  all  banks  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Bank-Share  Owners  Advls<M7 
League  and  to  Join  this  league. 

Inquiries  addressed  to  the  league  at  8S 
South  Clark  Street,  Chicago  8,  HL,  will  la- 
celve  prompt  attention. 


St  Patrkk't  Day  Aidrctt  by  Hob.  Priet 
DaMcl,  of  TczM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOVTM  cabouma 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OF  THE  DNTTKD  8TATBB 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  MATBANK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap{>endiz  of  the  Rscoao  an  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  DanxxlI  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Charleston.  8.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Ur.  President,  Senator  Matbawk.  dtettn- 

gulshad  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  ap« 
preclat*  the  very  kind  introduction  by  8*na« 
tor  liATaAWX.  It  is  a  pleastir*  to  be  here  in 
the  home  State  of  Burnet  liaybank.  Coo* 
gressman  Mendel  Rivers,  and  your  dlsUa- 
gulshed  Oovernor.  James  F.  Bym**. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  any  man  to  b*  your 
g\iest  on  this  occasion,  especially  .to  respond 
to  th*  toast  astendod  to  our  Union  of  Bov* 
erelgn  States.  It  is  a  partletUar  honor  to  OM^ 
because,  although  a  Texim.  many  of  my  an- 
cestors cam*  from  South  Carolina  and  IrliA 
blood  fiowad  In  tb*lr  v*lns. 

Two  of  my  loutb  Carolina  ano**tar*  wont 
to  Tssa*  wbll*  it  wa*  part  of  Mesloo  and 
joln*d  otb*r  South  Carolinian*  la  b*lplng  to 
win  T*sa*'  lnd*p*nd*no*. 

Thl*  r**pons*  should  b*  In  tb*  form  of  a 
to«*t  to  tb*  insb  and  to  tb*  StoU  of  Boutb 
Carolina  on  b*balf  of  tb*  Vnlt*d  BUt**,  b*- 
eau**  our  Matlon  I*  d**ply  lnd*bt*d  to  you  for 
tb*  rol*  your  p*opl*  and  your  Btf  b«v* 
play*d  In  fonnulatlng  tbI*  Union,  fighting 
for  Its  lnd*p*nd*nc*,  and  upboldlng  so  B*al« 
ously  tb*  prlnelpl**  on  wbl«b  tb*  BopubUo 
1*  built. 

Just  as  your  Sute  helped  glv*  Mrth  to  th* 
American  Union,  so  its  peopi*  spread  out  to 
the  west  and  pioneered  In  the  formation  eC 
new  States  and  then  helped  bring  tham  to 
as  new  members  of  the  glorious  Unkm.  My 
own  sute  of  Texas  owes  a  particular  d*bt  ot 
appreciation  to  South  CaroUna  and  to  our 
early  pioneers  of  Irish  deecent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  10th  centiiry,  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  South  CaroUna  wantad 
more  land  and  Joined  the  prooesston  west- 
ward along  the  wilderness  road.  Soma 
stoi^>ed  in  what  is  now  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  but  others  continued 
the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  and  Red  Rivers 
into  what  was  then  the  M*TVtin  State  of 
Texas.  Inhabited  only  by  VTw^t^if  and  a  f«w 
Mexicans. 

What  caused  so  many  of  theae  aarly  pio- 
neers to  push  this  far  southwest  Into  Mexi- 
can territory?  Why  was  It  that  the  majority 
did  not  go  directly  west  or  stop  off  in  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  or  Missouri?  A  tall  Texas 
tale  has  It  that  on  a  fork  In  the  westward 
road  there  was  a  sign  which  read.  "This  way 
to  Texas." 

Those  who  could  read  forged  ahead  to 
Texas  and  the  rest  went  on  to  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri.  Evidently  a  lot  of 
the  South  Carolinians  could  read.  Enough 
settled  and  played  Important  rolee  In  the 
history  of  our  SUte  that  today  22  Texas 
countiee  are  named  for  natives  of  South 
Carolina.  There  is  a  bit  of  Irish  in  many  of 
theee  names.  There  was  an  entire  Irish  col- 
ony located  in  south  Texas  by  John  McMul- 
len  and  Patrick  McOloin,  and,  of  course,  they 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  to  both  a  town 
and  a  county  in  Texas.  To  this  day  it  car- 
rtes  the  Spanish  transIaUon,  "San  Patrido." 
Other  Texas  counties  were  named  for  sueb 
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South  Carolina  Revolutionary  War  heroes  as 
William  Jasper  and  Sgt.  John  Newton  oC 
Charleston,  and  the  old  Irish  "Swamp  Fox," 
Gen.  Francis  Marion. 

There  la  even  a  town  in  Texas  named  May- 
bank — named  for  one  of  Senator  Matbakk's 
ancestors. 

Our  Texas  term,  "maverick  calT'  comes  not 
^  from  a  native  Texan,  but  from  Samuel  A. 
Maverick,  a  native  of  Pendleton  district. 
South  Carolina,  who  emigrated  to  Texas  in 
time  to  sign  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, along  with  three  other  South  Car- 
olinians. 

Charleston  also  gave  us  Thomas  S.  Lub- 
bock and  his  brother,  Francis  R.  Lubbock, 
who  became  a  distinguished  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  Immigrant,  who  fought  in  the  Texas 
war  for  independence  and  became  one  of 
Texas'  first  two  United  Statee  Senators.  It 
Is  now  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the  line  of 
sucoeesion  to  the  Senate  seat  first  held  by 
that  Irish  native  of  South  Carolina. 

The  second  United  Statee  Senator  who 
accompanied  Rusk  to  Washington  wss  an- 
other Irishman,  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  the  haro 
of  San  Jacinto. 

It  was  Bdgefield  Cotmty.  B.  O..  which  fur- 
nished two  of  the  greateet  heroes  of  the 
Texas  Revolution  against  Mexico.  One  was 
Col.  William  Barrett  Travis,  commander 
of  that  gallant  band  of  1(7  ragged  Texas 
pioneers  who  for  da^rs  withstood  6.000  Msxl- 
ean  troops  at  the  Alamo.  At  his  slds  wss  his 
Boutb  Gamins  boyhood  friend,  James  But- 
ler Bonham.  Although  outntunbored  and 
certain  to  b*  d*stroysd,  Travis,  with  th* 
fighting  aptnt  so  ebaraetorlstle  of  tb*  Irish 
and  bis  nailT*  Btat*.  an*w*r*d  tb*  demands 
for  surr*nd*r  with  a  eannon  shot,  and  In  bl* 
f amou*  m**sag»  to  tb*  world  said : 

"I  *hall  n*T*r  *urr*nd*r  or  r*tr*at.  *  •  •  I 
am  d*t*nttln*d  to  *u*t«ln  mys*lf  •*  long  s* 
po**lbl*,  and  dl*  life*  a  *oldl*r  who  forg*t* 
not  what  I*  du*  to  hi*  own  honor  and  that 
of  hi*  *ountry.  *  •  *  Ood  and  T*m*.  Victory 
or  d*ath.'' 

TboBS  gallant  man  at  th*  AUuno  an  p*r- 
lsb*d  for  tb*  eaus*  of  llbsrty.  They  left  no 
mssssngsr  of  d*f*at,  but  a  f*w  months  later 
th*tr  saerlfic*  wa*  aT*ng*d  on  th*  battl*fi*ld 
of  San  Jacinto  when  the  Mexican  tyrant  and 
his  forces  were  destroyed  amid  shouts  of 
"remember  the  Alamo."  Nine  years  later 
It  was  a  distinguished  South  Carolina  states- 
man, John  C.  Calhoun,  who  helped  negotiate 
the  agreement  by  which  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  American  Union.  That  brought  on 
the  Mexican  War  and  from  South  Carolina 
came  the  Palmetto  Regiment,  the  first  to 
enter  the  City  of  Mexico  and  plant  the 
United  States  flag  In  that  capitoL 

The  bond  between  Ek>uth  Carolina  and 
the  Union  is  commemorated  in  the  stripes 
of  our  flag.  The  bond  between  South  Car- 
olina and  Texas  is  conunemorated — with  no 
less  appreciation — in  the  hearts  of  all  Texans. 

I  have  recounted  these  deeds  of  Irish  and 
South  Carolina  citisens  as  an  example  of 
how  your  people  have  fostered  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  freedom  tliroughout  our  land. 
Tou  have  helped  to  populate,  organize  and 
nvirture  other  States,  ke<}plng  in  mind  always 
that  our  Nation  was  given  birth  by  the  orig- 
inal States  and  that  its  life  depends  upon 
the  suocees  and  sovereignty  of  its  indestruc- 
tible members  of  this  indivisible  Union. 

Our  Union  of  48  States  owes  a  great  debt 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  who  came  here 
with  the  immigrants  of  other  nations.  On 
every  field  of  every  American  war  their  blood 
or  the  blood  of  their  descendants  has  l>een 
shed  for  the  national  defense.  Ireland  has 
given  advocates  to  the  American  bar  who 
have  filled  our  highest  courts  with  the 
treasures  of  professional  learning.  She  has 
contributed  her  scattered  children  to  enrich 
literature  and  to  prea(;h  the  Gospel  of  her 
faith  and  the  lofty  precepts  oS  our  holy 
religion.    While  some  say  that  the  Irish  are 


always  trying  to  run  a  government  or  to 
tear  it  down,  the  truth  is  that  none  have 
shown  more  patriotic  concern  In  the  exercise 
of  good  citizenship  and  the  conduct  of  public 
service.  While  none  are  more  loyal  cltiaens 
of  our  country,  we  have  not  asked  them  to 
renounce  their  affection  for  their  native  land. 
On  the  contrary,  most  Americans  can  be 
counted  among  the  lovers  of  Ireland,  and 
join  with  us  in  reverent  commemoration  of 
the  patron  saint 'of  Ireland's  heroic  age. 

The  Irish  have  been  a  great  Influence  in 
the  building  of  American  democracy  and 
constitutional  liberty  becaxise,  since  the  time 
of  St.  Patrick,  they  have  been  guided  In 
public  decisions  by  their  faith  in  God,  their 
patriotic  zeal  for  liberty,  and  their  never- 
ending  struggle  for  home  rule  and  local  self- 
government.  For  God  and  country  they  have 
been  wlUing  to  fight  and  to  work  and  to  die. 

All  of  these  concepts  and  Ideals  were 
siunmed  up  in  the  words  of  ttie  Irish  Vir- 
ginian, Patrick  Henry,  when  h*  sounded  the 
first  keynote  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  at  the  rUk  of  his  life,  paved  the  way 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
every  land  the  Irish  have  been  among  the 
first  to  rebel  against  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Tbsy  hav*  been  successful  because  they 
have  never  loet  sight  of  the  fundamentals 
which  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  I  refer  again  to  the 
Irish  faith  In  God,  from  which  comes  our 
belief  In  the  Infinite  worth  of  individxial  man, 
our  belief  that  governments  should  protect 
the  God-given  rlghu  of  the  individual  dtl- 
asns,  our  seal  for  morality  In  government, 
and  our  thsory  that  ths  psopl*  should  govsrn 
themsslvss  tbrottgb  tliclr  f  r**ly  *l*ct*d  r*pr*- 
s*ntatlT**. 

I  r*f*r  again  to  tli*  Irtob  faith  In  local 
•*lf*gov*mai*nt— But**'  right*  in  our  own 
country—a*  tlM  b**t  m*an*  of  pr**«rylng  Ub- 
*rty  by  k**ping  tb*  iov*mm*nt  slot*  to 
th*  p*opl*. 

In  th***  two  r**p*ctB  our  country  dlff*rs 
most  from  th*  ath*l*tle  and  totaUtarlan 
philosophy  of  conununlsm,  Th*  Communist* 
do  not  b*ll*T*  in  Ood,  Tb«y  do  not  b*ll*T* 
that  religion  and  ath*lsm  can  sxlst  sld*  by 
side.  They  want  their  p*opls  to  bsllST*  that 
tb*y  ow*  th*lr  *xlat*no*  to  th*  state— to  the 
goremment — and  not  to  a  Supreme  Being. 
They  do  not  want  their  people  to  love  their 
fellow  men  and  to  believe  that  they  have 
freedoms  which  must  be  protected  even 
against  the  government.  That  is  why  Lenin 
once  wrote,  "Religion  mxist  be  abolished. 
The  best  country  is  a  godless  country."  That 
la  why  Stalin  said,  "Commxinlsts  who  hinder 
the  broadest  development  of  antlrellglous 
propaganda  have  no  place  In  the  ranks  of 
the  pexty." 

Tlie  Communists  do  not  believe  in  tlie 
American  ideal  of  local  self-government. 
They  do  not  want  the  power  of  government 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Today 
Russia  is  the  chief  exponent  of  centralized 
power  because  it  is  only  in  a  highly  cen- 
tralized system  that  one  man  or  a  few  men 
can  dictate  and  control  the  policies  of  a 
nation  and  the  activities  of  its  people. 

Local  eelf-government  was  a  dominant 
theme  in  the  writing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  represented 
the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  on  that 
occasion  had  lived  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
king.  Except  for  defense  and  international 
affairs,  their  aim  was  to  decentralize  govern- 
ment. They  never  wanted  the  i>ower  over 
them  and  their  lives  to  be  centered  again 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a  few  men.  They 
wanted  as  much  of  the  government  as  pos- 
sible to  be  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible. 
That  Is  why  they  delegated  limited  powers 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  retained  all 
other  powers  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
That  is  why  they  kept  so  many  of  the  powers 
of  government  in  the  State  capltols.  at  the 
courthouses  and  in  the  city  halls  and  school 
dlstricta. 


Today  some  say  that  system  la  reactionary 
and  outmoded.  Yet  it  was  then  and  is  now 
the  most  liberal  system  of  govertunent  known 
to  man.  It  Is  the  only  system  wherein  the 
power  of  government  is  truly  In,  of  and  by 
the  people. 

Throughout  the  ages,  wherever  the  de- 
centralized system  of  local  self-government 
has  been  free  to  flourish,  individual  liberty 
and  the  piu*8ult  of  happiness  have  been  the 
result.  Wherever  totalitarian  forces  have 
assimied  power,  they  have  first  reduced  the 
local  units  of  government  to  dependent  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  robbed  them  of 
their  rights  and  their  revenues.  In  each  in- 
stance the  people  have  lost  their  freedom 
and  their  voice  in  their  destiny.  Tlumas 
Jefferson  onoe  wrote  the  following: 

"What  has  destroyed  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  man  in  every  government  which  has  ex- 
isted under  the  sun?  The  generalizing  and 
concentrating  all  cares  and  powers  into  one 
body,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  autocrats 
of  Russia  or  France  or  the  aristocrats  of  a 
Venetian  Senate." 

Because  I  lore  my  country  and  am  sin- 
cerely concerned  with  Its  safety,  I  wish  I 
could  say  tonight  that  ws  are  carefully  ap- 
plying our  spiritual  Ideals  and  retaining  our 
concept  of  local  self-government  in  America. 
However,  such  a  statement  would  be  untrus. 
Tou  know  and  I  know  that  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  oxu  country  has  been  neglect- 
ing its  spiritual  and  moral  foundations  and 
has  bs*n  traTsIing  th*  dangarous  road  toward 
mors  and  mo^  esntralisatlon  of  pow«r  in 
til*  national  soT*r*lgn.  Our  Pi*ild*nt. 
Dwlgbt  D.  Bl**nbow*r,  whll*  •*rTlng  ss  prss- 
ld*nt  of  Columbia  University,  called  this 
trsnd  mor*  dangarous  than  any  of  our  *x- 
t*mal  *n*ml**,  H*r*  ar*  bl*  word*  written 
to  a  congr**ilonal  committ**: 

"V*ry  frankly.  I  firmly  b*ll*T*  that  tb* 
srmy  of  p*r*on*  who  urg*  gr*at*r  and  graaUr 
centralisation  of  authority  and  ip*at*r  and 
graatOT  d*p*nd*no*  upon  tb*  F*d«ral  Tr*a*« 
ury  ar*  r*aUy  mor*  oangaroti*  to  our  form 
of  goT*mm*nt  than  any  *xt«mal  threat  tliat 
can  possibly  b*  arrayad  against  us." 

ftom  the  States  which  formed  ttils  Union 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  taking 
away  more  and  more  powers — not  only  from 
the  States  but  from  the  localities  and  from 
the  source*  of  all  power — the  cltiaens  of  the 
Nation. 

Through  give-away  programs  by  which  the 
Government  takes  money  away  from  people 
and  gives  them  back  less  than  it  took,  all 
the  while  making  them  think  they  are  get- 
ting something  for  nothing,  we  have  found 
ourselves  with  a  sprawling  biireaucracy  too 
big  for  anyone  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
An  administration  has  Just  ended  in  which 
the  terms  States  Rights,  local  self-govern- 
ment. State  lines,  private  property  and  free 
enterprise  were  seldom  heard.  Instead,  Fed- 
eral officials  asserted  paramount  rights  to 
take  away  lands  and  revenues  possessed  by 
the  States  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
thought  up  a  new  theory  of  "InherMit  pow- 
ers," by  which  private  property  might  be 
seized  without  due  process  of  law.  Today  34 
percent  of  all  the  land  in  continental  United 
States  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 
The  national  sovereign  is  not  only  the  big- 
gest land  owner  but  the  biggest  spender  of 
money  and  the  biggest  debtor  that  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  has  ever  known.  Our  na- 
tional debt  is  larger  than  the  combined  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
And  with  all  of  this  overcentrallzation  we 
have  found  certain  Inevitable  results  which 
our  forefathers  warned  against  and  tried  to 
prevent — the  breaking  down  of  moral  and 
spiritual  strength.  Thomas  Jefferson  fore- 
saw the  pitfall  when  he  said  that  a  highly 
centralized  government  "will  invite  ths  pub- 
lic agents  to  corruption,  plunder,  and  waste. 
And  I  do  verily  believe  •  •  •  it  would  be- 
come the  moet  corrupt  government  on  the 
earth." 
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Those  who  lore  liberty  and  who  are  willing 
to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  mxut 
remember  the  important  part  our  sovereign 
States  and  their  local  units  of  government 
can  play  in  relieving  Washington  of  the  un- 
necessary and  burdensome  duties  which  are 
confusing  and  retarding  the  conduct  of  its 
ivoper  responsibilities  in  ecmduclng  foreign 
relations  and  the  national  defense. 

If  we  want  good  government  we  must  keep 
Bs  much  of  the  government  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  That 
was  the  theory  which  was  preached  on  the 
Smerald  Isle  by  the  Irish  patriots,  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Michael  Collins,  and  Robert 
Emmet. 

It  was  the  theory  tepcnaed  by  our  Ameri- 
can patriots.  It  was  sununed  up  in  these 
■mcrxia  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 

•The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
Increase  of  it." 

It  was  spelled  out  In  the  words  ot  Jeffer- 
son, who  said: 

"It  is  not  by  the  consolidation,  or  con- 
centration of  powers,  but  by  their  distribu- 
tion that  good  government  is  effected. 
Were  this  country  not  already  divided  into 
States,  that  division  must  be  made,  that 
each  might  do  for  itself  what  it  can  do  so 
much  better  than  a  distant  authority." 

South  Carolina  and  the  Irish  have  always 
subscribed  to  this  essential  theory  as  a  pro- 
tection of  our  freedom  and  our  liberty.  You 
have  fought  to  pres«^e  the  States  as  a  vital 
strength  of  American  democracy.  On  be- 
half ot  the  United  States  I  salute  you.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon  this  State  and 
the  people  of  the  entire  South.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  work  and  fight  for  what  we  know 
to  be  best  for  America. 

I  pray  that  the  annual  meetings  oi  this 
historic  society  will  continue  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  renew  our  patriotic  leal  for 
God  and  country,  remembering: 

"He  who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things 
and  all  things  saved  shall  praise  him." 

Remembering,  also,  as  St.  Patrick  did.  that 
Whatever  we  achieve,  we  achieve  in  God's 
name,  and  imder  His  protection  our  achieve- 
ments endure. 


AddreM  Defirered  by  Horn.  FnmcM  P. 
Bolton,  of  Ohio 


EZmVSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


ZN  THX  SDVATB  OF  THE  UHTTED  STA'ngS 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Saturday  a  tnily  great  states- 
woman  delivered  a  most  worthy  address 
to  a  truly  great  women's  organization. 
The  stateswoman  was  Representative 
^Francis  P.  Boltok,  of  Ohio.  the.  wom- 
an's organization,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
Sen's  Clubs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorj), 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guests. 
members  of  the  Biisiness  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  as  always,  you  have  drawn 
together  men  and  women  of  distinction,  of 
Intelligence  and  of  experience,  an  audience 
that  la  unusually  stimulating  to  every 
speaker.^Ha  audience  before  whom  It  Is  in- 
deed a  ^nvllege  to  appear.  >fay  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  so  gra- 
ciously given. 


We  live  In  a  day  of  Incredibly  rapid 
changes  In  every  area  of  living.  In  an  age  In 
which  mankind  has  been  permitted  to  step 
across  the  threshold  of  a  knowledge  with 
which  he  may  destroy  himself.  It  will  take 
all  the  world's  combined  wisdom  to  cope 
with  the  physical  imbalances  and  moral  t\ir- 
bulence  unloosed  in  the  earth  by  man. 

America,  in  her  position  of  leadership  and 
responsibility,  needs  the  wisdom  of  her  busi- 
ness women  especially,  to  gain  for  mb  the 
kind  of  government  to  cope  with  these  con- 
ditions— the  kind  of  government  business 
and  professional  women  want.  Despite  our 
natural  American  desire  for  less  of  govern- 
ment in  everyday  affairs.  I  think  that  you 
will  agree  that  in  times  like  this,  we  must 
have  a  government  we  can  trust,  a  govern- 
ment upon  whose  strength  we  can  depend  to 
help  us  attain  our  national  destiny. 

We  mvjst  be  certain  however  that  we  do 
not  seek  from  government  only  those  things 
that  contribute  to  our  own  personal  welfare. 
The  future  of  America  and  of  the  whole 
world  should  be  our  main  consideration. 
We  women  have  only  recently  become  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  powers  as  fun  . 
citisene;  it  is  Important  that  we  lose  no  time 
In  making  our  constructive  thinking  known 
to  the  policymakers  of  government  at  every 
level. 

We  will  gain  recognition  in  government 
councils  as  oxir  ideas  are  sound  and  wise,  as 
we  demonstrate  o\ir  ability  by  providing  first 
rate  workable  recommendations. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment business  and  professional  women  want 
is  one  which  recognizes  that  nations  must 
be  spiritually  and  morally  strong  as  well  as 
economically  sound.  We  must  be  militarily 
strong  in  men,  money,  and  material  against 
a  possible  outside  foe.  Only  as  our  Nation  is 
strong  in  these  elements  basic  to  the  Amerl. 
can  ideal,  can  we  have  better  homes;  Im- 
prove our  systems  of  welfare — health,  nurs- 
ing, and  child  care;  give  education  worthy  of 
oin-  future  cltlxens;  constantly  Improve  con- 
ditions of  emplo3rment;  strive  toward  secu« 
rity  in  old  age  for  all. 

So  I  would  suggest,  Madam  Chairman,  that 
business  women  want  a  government  that 
recognizes  these  truths,  a  government  that 
recognizes  that  strength  Is  derived  from 
sound  economic  being,  which  insures  our 
national  defense,  and  from  our  spiritual, 
moral,  and  cultural  well-being  as  welL  With 
this  twofold  power  we  can  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership  In  a  bewildered 
world. 

Lastly  I  would  suggest  that  as  never  before, 
this  great  Nation  needs  to  reaffirm  her  cer- 
tainty that  enduring  strength  rests  upon 
h3r  trust  in  Almighty  God  and  her  willing- 
ness to  serve  His  purposes.  With  such  re- 
newal of  faith,  our  people,  through  their 
Oovemment,  can  and  will  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership  in  a  bewildered 
world- 
There  is  no  group  better  equipped  to  give 
leadzrshlp  In  the  counsels  of  America  than 
this  great  biisiness  and  professional  women's 
organization.  There  is  no  longer  doubt  that 
women  have  a  place  to  fill  in  government, 
that  women  must  assume  their  full  share  of 
its  responsibilities  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
But  unless  and  until  women  of  tried  capaci- 
ties and  experience  vigorously  iirge  such 
ideas  upon  their  Government,  on  the  Cab- 
inet, and  the  coiinselors  surro\inding  the 
President,  down  to  the  town  councils,  the 
welfare  departments,  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion, etc..  Government  will  not  have  the  full 
strength  it  must  have  to  bring  America  into 
the  full  light  of  understanding  and  of  lead- 
ership. No  government  less  complete,  less 
potent,  or  less  wise  can  be  the  government 
business  and  professional  women  want.  It 
will  not  be  built  easily.  It  wUl  take  all  the 
wisdom,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  patience — 
yes,  and  all  the  prayers  of  all  the  people — 
but,  Madam  Chairman,  such  a  government 
imder  God  can  be. 


NominatioB  of  Okwrlos  L  BoUm 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Msw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THK  UMITBD  STATSB 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  very 
Interesting  editorials  which  appeared 
this  morning.  The  first  is  entitled  "Ex- 
ecutive Files,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  25,  1953;  the  sec- 
ond is  an  editorial  entitled  "McCartht 
aiKi  Confusion",  published  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  25,  1953: 
and  the  third  is  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Bohlen  Affair."  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  March  25,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltoii- 
als  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  at 
March  26.  1968] 

Exxcunvs  PiLSS 

The  Bohlen  case  has  raLied  sgaln.  and  In 
a  peculiarly  illuminating  way.  the  old  con- 
troversial issue  of  legislative  access  to  execu- 
tive files.  Senator  McCastbt  sought  to 
have  the  confidential  FBI  Investigative  re- 
port on  Mr.  Bohlen  made  available  to  the 
full  Senate.  Senator  Tarr  spoke  out  clearly 
and  compellingly  against  this  course,  point- 
ing out  that  publication  of  these  reports, 
which  contain  all  sorts  of  unchecked  and 
unsubstantiated  gossip,  would  do  grave  In- 
justice to  the  accused  individuals  and  would 
seriously  Impair  the  work  of  the  FBI.  To 
this  newspaper,  his  position  seems  Incon- 
trovertible. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  concern  when 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlttes.  at 
the  suggestion  of  Senator  Tarr.  sent  a  bipar- 
tisan delegation  to  the  State  Department 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  FBI  report  on 
Mr.  Bohlen.  The  danger  of  making  public 
unevaluated  material  in  the  FBI  flies  or  re- 
ports based  on  such  data  should  be  evident 
to  every  citizen  who  has  watched  events  In 
Washington  In  recent  months.  But  appar- 
ently the  representatives  of  the  ^irelgn 
Relations  Committee.  Senators  Tatt  and 
Spaskman,  did  not  ask  to  see  the  original 
FBI  files.  They  were  permitted  to  esamlne 
the  FBI  report  to  Secretary  Dulles,  but  this 
yielded  only  the  Information  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  previously  given  to  the  conunlttee. 

In  showing  the  report  to  the  Senatora, 
Mr.  Dulles  made  It  plain  that  this  conces- 
sion was  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent 
and  also  bound  the  Senators  not  to  d)*^'"— 
the  contents  of  the  report.  So  far  as  the 
present  case  Is  concerned,  these  safegiiards 
appear  to  be  ample.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  concession  will  in- 
crease the  pressure  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  gain  access  to  confidential  files  In 
future  cases,  although  this  Is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  legislators  have  been 
shown  confidential  TBI  reports.  If  a  scan- 
dalous abuse  of  power  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
sound  rule  against  disclosing  the  contents 
of  these  executive  fUes  wUl  have  to  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

One  other  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  dispatch  of  Sen- 
ators Tait  and  Spakkman  to  the  State  De- 
partment is  the  suggestion  of  no  confidence 
In  Secretary  DuUes,  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  committee  had  any  such  Intention; 
but  when  it  requested  two  of  its  members 
to  examine  a  paper  which  had  been  the  basis 
for  a  report  to  the  committee  by  the  Sec- 
retary *  of  State,  the  suggestion  ot  waning 


eonfldenoe  became  unavoidable.  That  Is  a 
high  price  to  pay  In  trying  to  satisfy  a  few 
fanatics  who  will  not  oe  convinced  by  any 
amount  of  evidence.  Tbe  Senate  would  have 
won  more  respect  for  i.nd  confidence  in  its 
own  Judgment  if  it  had  voted  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bohlen  without  yielding 
an  inch  to  the  troublemakers. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

]idarch2S.  1953] 

McCabtht  AMD  ComnmxoM 

In  the  Senate  debate  <m  Monday  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconslc  feU  back  on  an  odd 
suggestion.  Kven  if  thei'e  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  Bohlen  appoUitment.  he  said,  the 
Republicans  were  under  an  obligation  to  hold 
further  hearings  in  order  "to  clear  up  the 
confusion."  What  confusion?  it  may  well 
be  asked.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  given  an  exhavistive  hearing 
to  both  Mr.  Bohlen  anil  Mr.  Dulles;  it  had 
voted  unanimously  for  confirmation.  The 
President  had  firmly  reiterated  his  position. 
It  was  then  that  Senator  MoCaitbt  began 
his  series  of  charges  snd  insinuations,  no 
one  of  which  even  pretended  to  have  serious 
substance.  TO  suggest  in  the  circumstances 
that  Mr.  Dulles  and  M*.  Bohlen  be  further 
interrogated  Is  not  to  show  a  desire  "to 
clear  up  confusion."  It  Is  to  be  guilty  of 
trying  to  create  oonfiuion — confxislon  in 
men's  minds  and  in  governmental  processes. 

This  is  a  technique  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  used  on  many  past  occasions. 
By  unsupported  charges  he  has  brought  \m- 
der  discission  the  reputation  of  some  indi- 
vidual. Then  he  has  sidestepped  debate  on 
the  merit  of  the  charges  by  maintaining  that 
whether  they  are  true  or  not  is  unimportant. 
The  individual  Is  by  now  a  controversial 
figure  and  so  ou^t  to  be  barred.  Senator 
MoCabtht  argues,  in  effect,  that  where  there 
Is  sntoke  there  must  be  fire.  Too  often  the 
public  has  not  realised  that  what  looks  like 
smoke  is  a  stage  substitute  fabricated  by  the 
Senator  himself. 

Recent  days  have  brought  out  the  whole 
assortment  of  weapons  «ith  which  Senator 
McCabtht  regularly  piirsues  his  quarry.  He 
has  had  his  sources  in  the  State  Department, 
revealing  the  content  of  confidential  fUes. 
He  has  used  that  infomuatlon  to  intimate 
evil  and  disloyalty.  He  has  capped  one 
doubtful  climax  by  another,  out-reaching 
them  aU  in  this  case  by  toe  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Bohlen  be  subjected  to  a  lie-detector  test. 
(He  failed  to  OMntlon  whiit  Mr.  Bohlen  was 
supposed  to  have  lied  about.)  Senator  Tavt 
made  light  of  these  maneuvers,  beihg  fol- 
lowed by  the  overwhelmirig  majority  of  the 
Republican  Party;  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  now  admits  tliat  he  expects  to 
mxister  only  four  or  five  supporters  when  ths 
vote  on  Mr.  Bc^len  is  taken.  It  seems  ex- 
traordinary that  Senator  McCaxtht  should 
have  choaen  this  particuliir  issue  on  which 
to  launch  a  full-scale  challenge  to  the  ad- 
ministration. He  could  not  but  fall,  and 
his  failing  has  revealed  strikingly  the  real 
nature  of  his  methods. 


[From  the  New  Yotk  Times  of  March  3S. 
1953] 

Tbx  BoHLor  Arrani 

When  the  Senate  votes  on  the  nomination 
of  Charles  E.  Bohlen  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  it  Is  Inconceivablo  that  It  will  fail 
to  give  him.  and  to  Prenident  Elsenhower 
who  appointed  him,  an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement. 'I>D  do  anything  else  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  woiild  be  to  smooth  the 
way  for  what  can  best  be  described  as  the 
anarchlal  approach  of  Senators  McCaxtht 
and  McCauam  to  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  within  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

The  attack  on  Mr.  Bohlen  is  much  more 
than  an  attack  on  a  career  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  great  distinction.  It  is  an  attack 
on   the  integrity  of  the  executive  branch; 
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and  It  Is  also  another  diaracterlstlc  effort  of 
a  small  but  extremist  group  of  Senators  to 
humiliate  the  administration  and  so  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  legislative  power  that 
the  Executive  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
ruthless  demagog  on  Capitol  HllL  How 
would  this  be  accomplished? 

In  the  first  place,  by  going  to  any  lengths 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  the  top- 
most ofllcials  of  the  administration  by  try- 
ing to  play  subordinates  off  against  their 
superiors — as  seems  on  the  face  of  It  to  be 
behind  the  insulting  siiggestion  of  a  Hiss- 
Chambers  style  "confrontation"  between  Sec- 
retary Dulles  and  his  security  ofllcer.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod.  over  what  they  did  or  didnt  say  to 
each  other  and  to  President  Eisenhower  about 
Mr.  Bohlen. 

In  the  second  place,  by  gaining  access  to 
raw  personnel  files  of  individuals  holding 
positions  In  the  executive  departments. 
These  files,  as  Senator  Tavt  has  pointed  out, 
contain  "every  kind  of  material."  including 
utterly  unsubstantiated  charges,  mallcioiu 
gossip,  and  the  like.  The  poUtlcal  use  that 
oould  be  made  of  such  files  by  unscrupulous 
persons  U  llmlUess.  And  although  the  pe- 
rennial senatorial  effort  to  see  the  files  was 
evidently  not  the  primary  issue  in  the  Bohlen 
case,  it  has  naturally  cropped  up  and  been 
seised  upon  by  the  extremists  as  a  major 
weapon. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we 
regret  that  Senator  Tait,  with  the  best  wlU 
in  the  world,  thought  it  necessary  to  sug- 
gest and  the  administration  to  accept  the 
proposal  that  two  selected  Senators  have  a 
look  at  the  summary  of  the  "raw  file"  in  order 
to  appease  the  extremists  who  are  clamoring 
for  more.  No  real  harm  will  be  done  in  this 
case,  because  neither  Senator  Tatt  nor  Sen- 
ator Spaekman  would  misuse  the  material 
made  available  to  them.  But  even  though 
similar  access  to  the  files  has  been  granted 
to  a  limited  number  of  Congressmen  on  rare 
occasions  in  the  past,  the  principle  Is  never- 
theless dangerous  and  has  been  rightly 
fought  by  Presidents  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  encouraging  to  see  the 
administration  fight  back,  supported  by  the 
responsible  members  of  both  parties.  The 
wild  men  at  either  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum are  not  representative  of  American  po- 
litical life;  they  can  only  grow  in  power  as. 
if,  and  when  we  are  f09llsh  enough  or  fright- 
ened enough  to  knuckle  under  to  them. 
And  most  of  us.  being  neither  foolish  nor 
frightened,  have  confidence  In  our  time- 
honored  institutions  and  in  each  other. 


United  States  and  Iraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Hsw  M Ki  nxt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITKD  STATES 
WedTiesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobo  a  very  fine 
letter  which  was  written  by  Henry  P. 
Orady.  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Iran,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  20,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


Umrib  BrkTwm  ahs  Ikax 

The  Iranian  situation  is  symptomatle  of 

what   is   happening   throughout   what   has 

been  and  to  a  degree  still  is  the  colonial  or 

semloolonlal  part  of  the  world.   The  mannet 


In  which  we  handle  this  general  problem 
will,  in  my  opinion,  determine  whether  we 
win  or  loee  the  cold  war.  The  Joint  British- 
American  failure  In  Iran  should  serve  as  a 
case  study.  I  am  not  concerned  with  blam- 
ing, but  I  am  concerned  that  when  a  tragic 
political  lallure  has  occurred  we  should  take 
stock  and  try  to  prevent  it  happening  again. 
It  could  happen  again  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
countries.  It  is  accentuated  In  Iran  because 
of  that  country's  petroleiun  resources,  but 
the  basic  problem  is  not  oil  but  tlie  tradi- 
tional and  persistent  attitude  of  the  West- 
em  powers  toward  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

When  we,  with  our  allies,  fall  in  the  mili- 
tary sphere  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Bulge,  we  say  our  "mea  culpt»"  and  endeavor 
to  correct  the  mistakes  that  led  up  to  the 
disaster.  Too  many  Bulges  would  have  lost 
the  hot  war.  Too  many  Irans  will  lose  the 
cold  war. 

Colonialism  In  any  form  Is.  hlst<xlcally 
speaking.  ^  as  dead  as  the  dodo  bird,  but 
despite  our  long-standing  ccanmltment  to 
the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples,  W3  are  actively  supporting  British 
and  French  colonialism  wherever  that  sup- 
port is  needed,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
East,  Qgypt,  and  North  Africa.  We  arc  help- 
ing to  resist  the  efforts  of  people  fired  by  the 
passion  for  independence  to  become  free. 

This  is  not  traditional  American  policy. 
Unless  we  insist  that  the  BriJbish  and  the 
French  adjust  their  policies  to  the  realities 
of  today  and  refuse  to  support  in  any  way 
their  colonialism  if  they  persist  in  it,  the 
vital  xmderdeveloped  areas  will  abandon  their 
historic  friendship  toward  the  West  and  be-* 
come  in  effect  part  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
This  Is  as  certain  as  that  the  night  foUows 
the  day. 

When  Mountbatten  turned  over  power  In 
India  to  the  Indians,  he  did  It  in  a  manner 
greatly  to  raise  British  prestige.  If  the 
Mountbatten  attitude  Is  wholeheartedly  ac- 
cepted, not  only  in  India  but  wherever  the 
British  have  exercised  political  power.  It 
could  increase  rather  than  decrease  British 
trade  and  constructive  influence.  This  oould 
be  true  even  in  Iran  if  it  is  not  too  late. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  too  late  elsewhere. 
Such  a  consifinmatlon  would  be  all  to  the 
good  tar  Great  Britain  and  the  world. 

If  British  prestige  and  trade  suffers  any- 
where, the  Western  World  suffers.  Aside  from 
everything  else,  we  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  British  balance  of  payments.  A  com- 
plete debacle  in  Iran  can  mean  a  loas  in 
the  British  balance  with  the  world  of  $300 
million.  It  is  as  important  that  we  and  our 
allies  are  as  one  in  the  methods  of  carrying 
out  our  policy  of  stopping  Soviet  aggression, 
as  is  the  policy  Itself.  The  key  to  that  la 
economic  advancement  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  not  economic  disintegratlaii 
brotight  on  for  whatever  reasons  by  economio 
pressures  and  sanctions. 

HXNXT  F.  Gradt. 
Former  United  SteOea  Ambassador  to 
Iran. 

Sam  FkAMdsco.  Calit. 


Prodnctkm  of  Ncws|Hmt  Paper  h  Tcxm 

EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OP  tkxas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday  night.  March  20,  South- 
land Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Lufkin,  Tex.,  pro- 
duced its  one  millionth  ton  of  news- 
print—Just a  little  more  than  13  years 
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since  it  started  turning  out  newsprint  by 
a  then  commercially  untested  method. 

Establishment  of  this  plant  In  the  east 
Texas  city  of  Lufkin  was  the  result  of 
the  work  and  faith  of  a  group  of  Lufkin 
business  and  civic  leaders,  headed  by 
the  great  southern  statesman  Ernest 
L.  Kurth,  who  had  the  kind  of  vision 
that  has  built  and  is  continuing  to 
build  Texas.  Today,  newspapers  not 
only   in  Texas   but  also   in  Arkansas. 


CONGRESSICMSTAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 

Address  DeErered  by  MUs  Heles  G.  Irwin, 
Pretideat,  National  Federation  of  Bnsi- 
ness  and  Professional  Women's  Clnbs, 
Inc. 


GONGRESSKWTAL  RECORD^— APPENDIX 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


or  ICAIXB 


From  a  woman  In  Trumbull.  Conn.: 
"We  feel  proud  of  the  Job  our  Republican 
organization  did.  aa  we  got  out  about  95 
percent  ot  the  enrolled  votera  In  our  town, 
and  made  about  1.800  new  Toten  In  the  S 
montha  beftwe  the  election." 

Prom  a  woman  In  Nemaha  County.  Kana.: 
"We  had  a  total  vote  of  0.757  In  Nemaha 
County  of  which  3.438  were  women.  The 
rural  preclncta  or  townahlps  had  a  few  more 
men  voten  than  women  but  the  towna  had 
enough  women  to  make  the  difference." 
Prom  a  woman  In  Rockland.  Ifaaa.: 
"liCore  women  voted  than  there  are  men 
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LoSsiana.  and  Oklahoma  are  SUppUed      IN  THE  senate  OF  IBE  DNTITD  STATO     ^j^ered  m  Rockl^d.    Nlnety-two  percent 


with  high-quality  newsprint  by  South- 
land Paper  Mills.  Inc. 

Last  Sunday.  March  22,  the  Lufkin 
Daily  News  issued  a  special  edition  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  enterprise.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Southland's  Contribution  to  Area  Has 
Been  Great,"  from  this  issue  of  the  Daily 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SotrrauurD's  CoNraiatrnoN  to  Abza  Has 
BxDf  GaxAT 

This  edition  of  the  Dally  News  Is  printed 
on  paper  that  la  part  of  the  one  mUUonth 
ton  of  newsprint  manufactured  by  South- 
land Paper  MUls.  Inc. 

Slightly  more  than  13  years  ago  an  edition 
of  the  Dally  News  was  printed  on  paper  from 
the  first  roll  of  commercial  newsprint  ever 
produced  at  Southland. 

Much  has  happened  In  the  Interval  of  time 
between  these  two  editions. 

Back'  m  1940  Southland  Paper  Mills  was 
Just  beginning  operation,  turning  out  news- 
print from  a  commercially  untested  process. 
The  great  mill  east  of  Lufkin  represented  the 
vision  and  courage  of  men  like  Ernest  Kurth, 
Lou  Calder,  and  their  associates.  Including 
members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

For  years  the  Herty  process  had  been  dls- 
ciissed,  and  Dr.  Charles  Herty  had  perfected 
his  int>oe88  In  the  laboratory.  It  took  men 
with  vision  and  covirage  to  gamble  millions 
on  a  process  many  men  In  the  paper  biisl- 
ness  said  would  not  work. 

In  the  13  years  that  have  passed.  Southland 
Paper  Mills,  Inc..  has  greatly  expanded.  The 
manufacture  of  newsprint  from  Southern 
pine  has  been  proved.  A  second  great  news- 
print mill  In  Alabama  has  been  built,  and 
one  Is  under  construction  In  Tennessee. 
The  South  has  made  great  strides  Indus- 
trially, and  much  of  the  credit  Is  due  those 
pioneers  who  created  Southland. 

Southland  has  meant  much  more  to  its 
own  area.  From  the  first  It  has  created  a 
miu-ket  for  old  field  pine  and  pine  thinnings 
unsuitable  for  lumber  and  previously  dis- 
carded. Hie  demand  for  pulpwood  has  In- 
creased the  value  of  all  plne-growlng  timber- 
land  within  a  75-mlle  radius  of  Lxifkln. 

In  these  13  years  tens  oS  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  put  Into  circulation  In  Lufkin. 
Angelina  County  and  east  Texas.  Some  of 
these  figxires  are  quoted  in  Southland's  adver- 
tising, but  are  worthy  of  quotation  here:  1 
mUUon  tons  of  newsprint  produced;  $21,- 
600,000  paid  for  wood  and  supplies  piirchased 
In  east  Texas;  $26,085,000  paid  out  in  wages 
and  salaries  to  Southland's  employees. 

Eliminate  these  millions  from  the  economy 
of  thla  area  and  you  would  have  a  smaller 
and  far  less  prosperous  citizenship. 

Southland  Pi^>er  Mills-  haa  meant  much  to 
the  South,  and  to  our  own  east  Texas.  The 
great  industry,  Its  management  and  Its  per- 
sonnel deserve  the  100-percent  support  of 
oxlr  citizenship. 


Wednesday.  March  25,  19Si 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
Miss  Helen  G.  Irwin,  one  of  the  finest 
leaders  in  the  history  of  that  great  wom- 
en's organization,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  made  a  speech  on  March  21. 
1953,  which  I  believe  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  her  speech  and  her  biog- 
raphy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  biographical  sketch  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AmUCAN  AlZSTOCmACT 

It  Is  indeed  with  great  pride  that  I  ad- 
dress a  few  remarks  to  thla  aug\i8t  assem- 
blage. 

If  you  will  review  your  history  for  a  mo- 
ment, you  will  remember  that  the  first  birth 
pangs  of  our  Nation  were  suffered  by  the 
hardships  of  fleeing  from  a  regime  dominated 
by  an  aristocracy. 

Down  through  the  176  years  of  the  history 
of  our  Republic,  the  word  aristocracy  haa 
had  an  unpleasant  connotation  In  otir  minds, 
and  yet  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  de- 
veloped an  aristocracy  of  our  own,  the  Amer- 
ican aristocracy  of  ability. 

The  group  here  present  truly  exempUflea 
that  aristocracy  of  ability.  I  am  exceedingly 
proud  of  you  all  and  deeply  grateful  that  I 
live  In  a  country  where  women,  having 
proved  their  worth,  are  now  making  their 
Just  contribution  In  the  public  life  of  our 
Nation. 

Last  November  a  new  wind  that  assumed 
hurricane  proportions  swept  across  the 
United  States  and  changed  the  political  cur- 
rents of  our  time.  Thirty  million  women, 
many  of  whom  had  never  before  been  In 
sight  of  a  ballot  box,  went  to  the  polls.  All 
of  them  took  their  responsibility  as  citizens 
seriously,  and  we  have  a  few  figures  that  In- 
dicate that  more  women  than  men  voted  In 
many  areas. 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

While  It  Is  difficult  to  prove  the  size  of  the 
women's  vote,  except  to  show  that  In  many 
Individual  precincts  the  women  outnumbered 
the  men  voters,  by  actual  count — in  one  of 
the  a  or  3  States  that,  by  law,  do  fur- 
nish a  breakdown  of  registration  by  sex — we 
have  proof  that  the  women  did  exceed  the 
men  registrants  In  the  great  State  of  New 
York  for  the  first  time  In  history  In  the  1952 
election. 

Here  are  some  reports  from  varloua  sec- 
tions of  the  country: 

Out  of  7.821.979  registered  voters  In  New 
Ywk.  3.922.853  were  women,  or  a  majority  of 
23,727  (50.15  percent).  Interestingly  enough. 
In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  alone  (down- 
town New  York  City) .  the  women  registrants 
exceeded  the  men  by  41,615  (418365  com- 
pared to  376,740);  and  In  the  6  boroughs 
of  New  York  City,  by  47.914. 

From  a  woman  In  Hampton,  Conn.: 

"We  had  209  registered  women  voters  and 
206  voted,  but  every  RepubUcaa  woman 
voted,  making  us  100  percent." 


of  our  women  voted. 
From  a  woman  in  Doniphan.  Nebr.: 
"All  269  women  voted.     We  didn't  have  to 
go  out  to  get  anyone.    Of  205  men.  aU  voted 
but  2  and  they  were  sick." 
From  a  woman  in  Bradford,  Pa.: 
"The  men  cutvoted  us  In  the  county,  but 
where  I  reside  In  the  city  of  Bradford,  the 
oU  metropolis  of  the  world,  we  outvoted  the 
men  by  40  votes." 
From  a  woman  in  Mitchell.  8.  Dak.: 
"There  waa  a  total  of  7341  votes  In  the 
county  of  which  there  wera  44*)  woman  and 
3.681  men." 

Mrs.  Ivy  Priest,  now  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  headed  the  Republican 
women's  campaign  In  behalf  of  General  Els- 
enhower. In  her  recent  magazine  article. 
The  Ladlea  Elected  Ike.  aha  gave  proper 
credit  to  Republican  women  the  country  over. 
According  to  Mrs.  Priest,  women  evaluated 
the  many  varied  and  complex  Issues  realla- 
tlcally  and  sincerely,  according  to  their  In- 
teresta  and  temperaments,  and  upon  their 
own  Individual  convictions  entered  the  po- 
llUcal  fray. 

Democratic  women  worked  aa  hard  as  tbalr 
Republican  sisters,  although  many  moved 
over,  as  did  Independents,  to  Join  the  land- 
slide that  placed  an  old  party  and  a  new 
President  In  charge  of  the  NaUon's  deatlny 
for  the  next  4  years. 

To  date  we  are  wen  content  with  the 
women,  competent  and  trained,  whom  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  has  appointed  to  high  oOce. 
They  reflect  credit  to  all  women,  and  are 
bringing  to  their  new  posts  fresh  enthuslaam 
and  Idealism  which,  coupled  with  Industry, 
are  bound  to  make  their  work  effective.  We 
want  more  of  them,  however.  We  will  never 
rest  until  every  department  of  our  Federal 
Government  has  women  on  planning  and 
executive  levels.  We  want  women  In  thoaa 
posts  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

This  Nation  needs  women's  thinking  and 
ability  In  our  National  Government.  It 
needs  women's  Idealism  and  practicality. 
Women  are  natural  peacemakera,  for  they 
know  how  to  keep  the  peace  In  the  family 
amid  Inceaaant  demands  of  the  members  and 
the  conflicts  of  Interests  that  are  forever 
fomenting. 

Women  know  how  to  keep  the  home  front 
atrong  and  the  family  imlted  In  spirit  even 
when  some  of  the  members  are  in  uniform 
far,  far  away. 

Carlyle  defined  genius  as  "an  Infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains."  It  Is  this  kind  of 
genius  that  la  needed  to  balance  ovir  Federal 
budget,  to  manage  and  gradually  reduce  our 
huge  debt,  to  ellmilnate  waate  and  duplica- 
tion In  Government,  and  make  oui  economy 
secure. 

Women  are  accustomed  to  studying  the 
schools  and  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  chil- 
dren. They  have  a  vast  contribution  to 
make  In  this  area  on  State  and  local  levels. 
We  are  greatly  pleaaed  that  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  has  been  made  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
Is  responsible  for  our  health  and  welfare 
services.  This  la  a  form  of  Federal  house- 
keeping which  Is  especially  woman's  domain 
and  Mrs.  Hobby's  eminent  fitness  for  han- 
dling thla  vitally  Important  asslgnmant  is 
a  matter  of  public  record. 


The  United  States  Is  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  health,  welfare,  and  secu- 
rity of  all  Its  citizens,  and  depends  upon  the 
private-enterprise  system  aa  the  lever  that 
will  effectively  project  these  essentiala  to 
nife,  liberty,  and  the  purmlt  of  happiness." 

For  the  past  34  years  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Prcfeaslonal  Women'a 
Clubs  has  concerned  Itself  with  the  educa- 
tion, training,  and  advancement  of  women 
who  work. 

We  have  worked  for  political  and  economic 
education  of  women,  and  have  stanchly  sup- 
portad  woman  In  both  partlea  for  election 
and  appointment  to  pivbllc  oOlce.  I  am 
proud  that  the  majority  of  women  elected 
or  appointed  to  Federal  oflce  In  the  past  two 
decadea  In  this  country  have  been  members 
of  our  organization. 

Women  are  in  polltlca  to  stay.  They  have 
a  contribution  to  make  ttjtX  Is  Indispensable 
to  the  welfare  and  progref a  of  our  country. 

What  kind  of  a  courae  aliould  women  chart 
for  wonMn  In  the  years  ahaadf 

I  see  our  goals  as  these : 

1.  Every  woman  a  meotber  of  a  political 
party,  woi^lng  for  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  the  best  qiiallfled  inen  and  women  to 
jnibllc  office  on  all  levela. 

S.  Every  woman  an  Informed,  patrlotle 
citizen  Interested  In  American  foreign  policy 
and  In  all  problems  of  government  from  the 
local  to  the  national  level. 

S.  Every  woman  working  for  her  political 
party  and  contributing  fuiida  for  Its  suppcnt. 
so  that  the  party  can  do  so  effective  job  for 
all  citizens. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  recent 
action  of  the  Democratic  Committee  In 
eliminating  Ita  women'a  division.  Haa  the 
time  come  when  women  can  work  aa  effec- 
tively In  a  merged  group  as  they  can  under 
the  guidance  of  their  own  leaders  in  spheres 
for  which  women  have  special  skills?  Or 
will  thla  action  be  a  movement  which  will 
attempt  to  make  women  rumble-seat  riders 
In  the  political  machlnet 

4.  Another  goal  that  we  envision  la  mora 
institutions  for  the  training  of  women  for 
foreign  service.  We  want  more  women 
Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  Consuls  Gen- 
eral. We  are  extremely  proud  ot  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  and  her  appointment  aa  Ambaa- 
aador  to  Italy.  We  do  not  iwlleve  there  la  a 
man  In  the  country  better  qualified  than 
Mra.  Luce  for  this  Important  post. 

In  this  country  there  are  hundreds  of  com- 
petent women  lawyers  In  both  parties  whom 
we  must  urge  for  Federal  appointments. 
The  law  schools  are  turning  them  out  in  ever 
larger  numbers.  Many  of  them  find  their 
greatest  Interest  In  public  service  rather 
than  In  private  gain.  We  want  more  of  them 
in  policy-making  poata.  We  want  a  woman 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  want  more  of 
them  In  Federal  Court  poata. 

We  want  women  at  ability  and  training  in 
high  managerial  posts  In  private  business, 
but  we  will  never  attain  this  goal  until  the 
Federal  Government  more  generally  recog- 
nizes women's  place  in  the  direction  of 
important  affairs. 

Those  are  the  major  goals  we  seek  as  the 
year  1953  ends  Its  first  quarter. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  oome  when 
we  must  press  steadily  for  the  enactment  of 
the  equal-rights  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, so  that  wonien  will  have  full  equality 
with  men  \mder  the  law. 

This  means  full  partnership  of  men  and 
women  In  every  walk  of  life — home,  churchea, 
Bchools,  and  government. 

The  experience  of  the  young  World  War 
n  veterana  Is  a  living  example  of  true  and 
equal  partnership  of  men  and  women.  I 
have  seen  young  women  assuming  financial 
responslbUltles  to  help  husbands  complete 
their  educatlona.  Nowhere  has  there  been 
more  equality  of  effort  In  sharing — not  only 
the  responsibilities  of  earning,  but  sharing — 
In  the  day-to-day  chorea  of  homes  (many 


of  them  trailers  or  quonset  huts),  in  the 
sharing  ot  baby  tending,  cooking,  and  dlsh- 
waahing.  The  demarcation  of  what  waa 
onoe  women'a  work  and  what  was  a  man's 
job  Is  fast  disappearing  in  answer  to  the  vital 
needs  of  this  day.  I  believe  we  can  rejoice 
in  this. 

Out  of  all  our  problems,  otir  joys  and  Bor- 
rows, men  and  women  united,  standing  and 
working  ahoulder  to  ahoulder,  can  yet  buUd 
a  better  world  and  a  peaceful  one.  This  Is 
the  challenge  to  the  American  aristocracy, 
the  aristocracy  of  abUity. 

Ixtng  ago  American  Indiana,  acting  In  mys- 
tic accord,  Journeyed  periodically  to  the 
cxxratlve  springs  to  renew  strength  and  vigor, 
^^th  no  apparent  signal,  no  obvious  sign 
amongst  them,  they  gathered  at  the  healing 
waters  when  the  time  was  ripe.  Having 
drunk  their  fill,  ttiey  turned  again  to  cus- 
tomary haunta  axKl  haMts. 

In  our  political  and  economic  life  there  la 
a  comparable  destiny.  We  have  witnessed 
its  fulfillment  In  a  recent  national  election. 
Most  of  us  saw  this  force  at  work  Just  20 
years  ago,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
stepped,  virile  and  vibrant,  upon  a  troubled 
scene.  From  this  electric  atmosphere 
emerged  the  creative  force  of  the  New  DeaL 

Now  It  Is  for  I>wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  in  his 
own  time,  and  In  his  own  way,  to  make  an 
equally  ln^K>rtant  contribution.  It  will  not 
be  another  New  I><U.  His  philosophy  and 
his  destiny  make  dlfllcxilt  demands.  But  It 
will  be  a  new  order,  a  time  of  beginning 
agaUi. 

There  will  be  changes,  significant,  revo- 
lutionary, consequential,  changes  that  will 
revitalize  the  spirit  of  ovur  people,  and  renew 
respect  for  America's  moral  might  in  the 
capitals  of  the  wcM'ld. 

In  a  realistic  sense.  Governor  Stevenson  is 
not  the  customary  defeated  candidate.  He 
Is  the  man  who  chanced  the  111  fortune  of 
meeting  a  hurricane.  No  person,  and  no 
force,  can  thwart  an  idea  anawerlng  the  mat- 
ing caU  of  an  IdeaL 

In  such  a  time  as  is  now  upon  tis.  party 
labels  are  of  secondary  Importance.  What 
we  have  witnessed  Is  neither  a  Republican 
victory,  nor  yet  a  Democratic  defeat.  It  Is 
the  people  of  America  dictating  still  another 
chapter  in  the  continuing  saga  of  democracy. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Irwin,  of  Des  Moines,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  Imd  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  at  the  11th  bi- 
ennial convention  in  Boston.  Mass.,  in  July 
1952. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  for  27  years 
and  has  served  continuously  in  an  official 
capacity  In  local  club  and  State  federations 
since  that  time,  including  two  terms  as 
State  president. 

Miss  Irwin  served  formerly  as  legislative 
chairman  for  the  national  federation.  In 
1948  she  was  elected  the  first  honorary  prea- 
Ident  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Bxisiness  and 
Professional  Women's  Club.  Miss  Irwin  has 
held  an  elective  or  appointive  capacity  in 
the  federation  since  1941. 

For  the  past  10  years  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  CouncU  for  Better  Educa- 
tion and  the  Iowa  Legislative  CouncU — both 
composed  of  men's  and  women's  service  or- 
ganizations. She  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Iowa  Adult 
Education  Association  and  of  the  Des  Moines 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  a  member  of 
the  coimcll  of  the  ClvU  Service  League  of 
America,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  Council  of  Republican  Women. 

Miss  Irwin  is  connected  with  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Iowa,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  its  home-offlce  staff  for  the  past 
25  years.  She  supervises  the  preparation  of 
legal  documents  In  connection  with  life 
insurance  as  registrar  for  the  company. 


One  HmdreMi  Awurcrtary  of  Swearmg 
k  of  WOlian  Ruf  as  Kiiif  as  Vice  Preci- 
deat  of  tltt  VmJUd  Stotet 


E2CTE3VSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  arOE  R.  HOET 


:  CABOLDra 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  In  accord- 
ance with  permission  granted  to  me 
today.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcokd  a  newspaper  article 
dealing  with  William  Rufus  King.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  ar- 
ticle was  published  in  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  on  January  21, 1940. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From   the   Charlotte    (N.   C.)    Obeerver  of 
January  21.  1940] 

(By  Hoover  Adams) 

Sampson  County,  birthplace  of  many  aia* 
tlngulshed  citizens,  claims  as  Ite  most  famous 
son  William  Rufus  King,  the  only  Vice 
President  North  Carolina  has  ever  produced. 

During  hla  boyhood  days  here,  he  vraa 
known  to  the  neighborhood  simply  as  "Rufe 
King,"  but  history  books  today  call  him  a 
"lawyer,  statesman,  diplomat,  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stetes." 

If  you  oome  to  Clinton,  you  cant  help 
hearing  about  him,  because  there  are  numer- 
ous markers,  commercial  and  historical. 
erected  in  his  iKmor,  even  a  hotel  named  for 
him. 

King  not  only  was  the  favorite  son  at 
Sampson  County,  for  In  his  day  he  was  also 
one  of  the  favorites  of  his  adopted  Stal«  of 
Alabama,  and  his  prestige  and  connectlona 
extended  all  the  way  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  and  Included  a  "love  affair"  with  a 
Russian  noblewoman. 

Just  as  you  enter  the  county's  new  $125,000 
courthouse.  King's  bust  In  bronze  can  be  seen 
mounted  on  a  monument,  and  inside  in  the 
courtroom  Is  a  huge  portrait  of  him. 

Contrary  to  belief  King  didn't  serve  at  an 
because  he  died  shortly  after  taking  oath  on 
foreign  soU — the  only  time  it  has  been  done 
in  history — ^but  he  served  as  President  of  the 
Senate  befwe  being  elected  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. 

History  can  reveal  but  few  Americans 
whose  careers  have  been  more  colorful  or 
more  useful  than  that  of  Rufus  King,  and 
his  history  Is  carefully  preserved  at  his  birth- 
place. Much  of  this  has  been  done  by  Judge 
Henry  E.  Falson,  county  historian. 

King  was  a  Democrat,  although  citizens  of 
this  stanch  overwhelmingly  Rep\ibllcaa 
center  are  quite  sure  if  he  were  living  today 
he  would  be  a  Republican.  But  they  don't 
hold  his  politics  against  him.  He  takes  his 
place  as  head  of  such  good  Sampson  Repub- 
licans as  United  States  Senator  Marlon  But- 
ler, and  scores  of  others. 

He  was  bom  AprU  7.  1786.  the  son  of  Wll> 
Ham  and  Margaret  DeVane  King.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Thomas  DeVane.  of  Hugue- 
not stock,  and  of  William  and  Mary  Woodson 
King  of  North  Carolina,  and  great  grandson 
of  Dnuy  and  Lucy  Chrlatlan  Woodson.  His 
early  King  ancestors  came  from  the  north 
ot  Ireland  and  settled  on  the  James  River 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  His  father  ren- 
dered important  service  to  his  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  and  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  was  called  to 
adopt  the  Federal  Constitution. 

•  e  e  •  e 
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Be  ipe&t  eoxuldenble  time  ftt  the  Co\irt  of 
St.  Jamea's  and  while  In  Russia  became  en- 
gafed  to  a  beautiful  noblewoman,  the  high- 
est ranking  lady  of  the  country.  HU  mar- 
riage to  her  was  forbidden,  however,  when 
he  refused  to  renounce  the  XTnlted  States  and 
Mttle  In  Rusala.  It  la  intareatlng  to  note 
that  he  died  a  bachelor. 

•  •  •  e  • 

Although  he  held  the  oOoe  in  name.  King 
Mtually  never  served  a  dav  of  his  time,  and 
aeTW  got  back  to  Washington.  Just  the 
■ame,  the  pec^*  of  Bampeon  Oounty  say  he 
was  "OUnton't  own  Vice  President,"  and  In- 
MTlbed  on  the  monument  In  the  courthouse 

auare   are  theee  words:    **Wimam  Rufus 
ng.  ITM-IBM.  BUteaman.  Diplomat,  and 
Vloe  President  of  the  United  BUtea.** 


TIm  AMBlilrallM*!  Ftm  Polky 
XnVNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 


BAXora 
Sf  TBI  8SNATI  OP  TVB  UMTXSD  BTAin 

WedneMlay,  March  25. 1953 

Mr.  Y0X7NO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Ii^urm  Policy  Not  Merely  Political  Sop 
for  Votes,"  written  by  Merryle  Stanley 
Rukeyser  and  published  In  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  March  20. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotD, 
as  follows: 
BmursBa    OATmoNt:     Pabm    Pouct    Not 

IIBA.T  POLmCAL  SOT  FOB  VOTIS 

(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  International 
News  Service  economic  commentator) 

Niw  Toax.  March  IS.— It  would  be  a 
major  misconception  to  regard  the  movement 
of  farm  prices  as  merely  the  special  interest 
of  one  segment  of  the  national  economy. 

Pk'om  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest, 
the  broad  Issue  of  a  balanced  national  econ- 
omy is  at  stake. 

When  farm  receipts  go  ()own  more  rapidly 
than  the  ooet  of  the  goods  and  services  which 
farmers  buy,  agricultural  famlllee  cut  down 
on  their  purchases.  If  the  trend  goes  far 
enough,  this  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
employment  opportunltlee  of  \urban  factory 
workers  and  others. 

Accordingly,  whsn  the  Ksenhower  admin- 
istration undertakes  to  formulate  a  hew  and 
sounder  agricultural  policy  In  place  of  the 
existing  statute  which  expires  next  year,  It 
would  be  a  major  ern^  if  farm  policy  was 
looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  political 
aop  to  a  numerically  large  bloc  of  votes. 

I  have  been  traveling  this  week  In  the  great 
Com  Belt  of  the  Nation  and  find  that  farmers 
already  have  reacted  to  drooping  farm  prices 
by  reducing  their  purchases  of  tractcvs.  feed. 
fertUlaer.  and  other  jntxlucts. 

A  straw  In  the  wind  was  the  report  that 
forecasts  of  shippers  to  the  Shippers  Advisory 
Board  placed  freight-car  needs  for  transport- 
ing farm  Implements  to  retailers  at  11  per- 
cent below  the  number  used  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1952. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  partial  offsets 
to  falling  farm  prices  In  quantities  brought 
to  market  and  through  the  alleviating  effect 
of  Federal  policy. 

In  addition,  such  ctirtallment  of  farm 
buying  power  as  has  taken  place  has  been 
In  part  offset  by  an  Increase  In  the  purchas- 
ing power  oi  the  urban  family  for  nonfood 
Items.  While  net  Income  position  of  farm- 
ers has  not  been  as  good  In  any  subsequent 
year  as  In  1947,  It  may  be  that  farm  pros- 


perity In  the  peak  year  «cce«dad  the  needs 
of  a  balanced  economy. 

But  the  effect  of  the  fiuctuattng  fortunes 
of  the  fanner  mxut  be  related  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  depression  of  ths  ISSCs,  It  wlU 
be  recaUed,  was  deepened  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate decline  In  raw  material  prices  as  oom- 
paivd  to  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
resultant  maladjustment  clogged  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  caused  widespread  unem- 
ployment. 

This  wUl  not  happen  again  in  the  sane 
degree,  because  both  major  parUes  are  oom- 
mltted  to  a  general  poitoy  of  provldiag  rta* 
■ODablt  equality  of  eichangt  with  agricul- 
ture. But  euoh  a  poiioy  should  be  regarded 
as  a  merehandising  principle  for  the  total 
economy,  rather  than  as  a  favor  to  one  spe- 
cial group. 

Btaera,  choice  grade,  recently  sold  at  Ohi- 
eago  at  IM.SO  a  hundred  pounds,  compared 
with  tST.SO  a  year  ago.  Corn  dropped  from 
11 J4  a  bushel  to  11.58  with  butter,  cotton, 
and  wheat  also  down  as  compared  with  a 

A  banking  authority,  In  aaaessing  the  eeo- 
nomic  signlfioanoe  of  the  change,  reoently 
commented : 

"The  impact  on  farm  inoomea  of  the  de- 
cline In  prices  is  moderated  by  a  large  vol- 
ume of  marketings  in  the  case  of  beef  cattle, 
and  of  reeort  to  CCO  loans.  In  the  case  of 
grains  and  cotton.  For  example,  beef  cattle 
prices  are  currently  down  SO  percent  from  a 
year  ago,  but  slaughterings  hsve  been  run- 
ning 22  percent  higher.  Oomblned  domestic 
and  foreign  takings  of  wheat  and  cotton'  are 
below  a  year  ago  thus  far  this  crop  year,  but 
farmers  have  placed  about  400  million 
bushels  Of  wheat  and  over  1  JOO.OOO  balee  of 
cotton  under  price  support  loans,  far  more 
than  last  year." 


acknowledged  to  have  been  a  great  suocsss. 
Laudatory  editorials  alone,  ot  which  there 
was  a  remarkable  number  in  the  Indian 
prees  as  he  prepared  to  leave,  would  force 
one  to  that  oonoluaion. 

Mr.  Bowlee'  borrowing' of  striped  trousers 
and  other  formal  regalia  from  the  Italian 
Ambaaeador — his  own  were  in  aome  bag- 
gage that  had  failed  to  turn  up  in  time- 
when  he  preeented  his  credentials  was  a 
famous  incident.  But  that  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

•OMB  WLMfkm  B1 
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Mr.  Bowles'  VaMktery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  SI.ABAMS 
IN  TBB  SSNATB  OP  TBS  UNITKD  STATVS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1955 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "Bowles  leaving  his 
mark  in  India,"  written  by  Robert  Trum- 
bull, and  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  23.  1953. 

On  the  same  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRO  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr. 
Bowles'  Valedictory,"  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  mrinted 
in  the  Rxcoth,  as  follows: 
Bowles  Lkavuto  His  Maxx  nf  Iitdia — VmrwD 

STATBB  BNVOT  and  FaMILT  DkPA*T  TODAT — 

UmquB  BfTOBT  Hsld  Bio  PouncAL  Sxkxxss 

(By  Robert  Trvunbull) 

New  DcLHi.  IifDiA.  March  22. — The  depar- 
ture of  Chester  Bowles  and  his  family  tomor- 
row from  the  United  States  Embassy  here 
will  end  a  unique  chapter  In  the  diplomatic 
annals  of  this  capital.  The  18-month  stay 
Of  the  genial  and  unassuming  former  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut  has  been  a  period  of 
successive  shocks,  not  only  to  the  "Pukka 
Sahibs"  left  over  from  the  British  colonial 
era  of  the  recent  past  but  also  to  the  pro- 
tocol-conscious diplomats  of  his  own  and 
other  embassies. 

Politically,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bowles'  tenure  is  generally 


■yebrowi  went  up  when  the  Bowleeee  en- 
rolled their  t  Beoompaaylng  children- 
Bam.  IS  yeara  old:  Bally.  14,  and  Cynthia. 
16— In  the  Delhi  public  achoola,  a  flaodeet 
private  insUtutlon  holding  olaaeas  in  a  tent, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  one  of  the  nurt 
schools  In  the  hills,  as  do  other  foreignera 
and  well-to-do  Indiana. 

Tonguee  wagged  throughout  the  dtplo- 
maUo  colony  when  the  Bowleeee  ooeasionally 
rode  to  partiaa  in  their  neighborhood  oa 
bicyclee. 

Mrs.  Bowles  eoon  mastered  the  art  of  wrap- 
ping a  earl,  the  e-yard  length  of  cloth  that 
Indian  women,  who  can  msJce  It  into  a  strik- 
ing garment  with  a  few  deft  turns,  wear  on 
all  oeeaslons.  When  Mrs.  Bowlee,  apparently 
unaware  of  the  foreign  eoloays  perpetual 
faahlon  race,  betan  to  appear  at  formal  par- 
tiee  In  a  sari — "Well,  my  dear.**  as  more  than 
one  gloeslly  dreeeed  diplomatic  wife  was 
heard  to  say,  "that  was  simply  the  end.** 

But  the  public  was  delighted  with  this  and 
other  evideneee  of  the  Bowles  famUyl  in* 
tereet  in  their  new  Indian  friends.  Count- 
lees  human  gestures  on  the  Ambassador** 
part  won  over  maaeee  of  Indiana— gestures 
like  shaking  hands  with  his  Indian  servants 
as  he  left  on  a  trip. 


wBUa-navBUB  bwvot 

Beeidee  shaking  the  diplomatic  eorps  to  its 
Boelal  foundations.  Mr.  Bowlee  may  have  set 
a  record  among  Ambassadors  here  for  travel 
in  the  country.  It  Is  acknowisdged  that  he 
gained  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  a  compli- 
cated nation  and  Its  problems  in  the  short 
time  he  spent  her*. 

Leee  conspicuously,  he  also  won  the  eon* 
fidence  and  affection  of  key  oflieiala.  Includ- 
ing Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  his  Bml>assy's  contact 
work  himself.  This  Knbassys  reports  to  the 
State  Department,  which  in  many  poets  are 
frequently  the  work  of  subordinates  al- 
though an  Ambassador's  name  always  is 
signed,  more  often  than  not  were  eeeentially 
Mr.  Bowlee'  own  thoughts. 

The  sum  of  his  work,  as  shown  in  numer- 
ous newspaper  comments  on  his  departxire 
and  as  amplified  In  countlees  private  con- 
versations, has  been  to  bring  relaUons  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  Statee  to  a  new 
phase  of  understand!  ng— on  the  Indian  aide, 
at  least. 

MB.    BOWLBB*    VALBBicrOBT 

Chester  Bowlee  wound  up  his  mission  to 
India  with  some  parting  words  of  good  ad- 
vice to  his  fellow  countrymen  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  India.  Be  hoped  the  United 
SUtes  would  help  finance  India's  ft-year 
plan,  at  a  cost  between  SSOO  million  and  STOO 
million.  That  would  be  our  contributions 
to  a  people  who  are  struggling  to  create  a 
great  new  democracy  In  Asia. 

He  hoped,  also,  that  Indian  spokesmen 
would  rightly  understand  what  was  going 
on  in  today's  divided  world.  They  should 
not,  he  pointed  out,  regard  the  present  sit- 
uation as  a  "struggle  between  two  power 
blocs  each  bent  on  world  domination."  This 
Is  a  misconception — though  Mr.  Bowlee  wss 
using  no  namee — that  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared In  the  public  remarks  of  Mr.  Nehru 
and  his  followers.  It  completely  misrepre- 
senU  what  the  United  Statea  and  lU  allies 
want.  It  overlooks  the  moral  Issue  between 
an  expanding  imperiallsUc  power  and  other 


powers  who  ask  only  to  pursue  their  peace- 
ful way  without  fear  of  aggreealon. 

No  true  democracy,  Mr.  Bowlee  might  have 
•aid,  can  be  aggressive.  Aggreeslon  bsglns 
at  home.  No  free  majority  wiu  ever  vote  for 
It.  Anyone  who  puts  ths  Sovlst  Union  and 
ths  Wsstern  democraoiee  into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  "power  bloce"  is  showing  that  he  just 
doeant  understand  the  difference  between  a 
demooraoy  and  a  dictatorahip. 

Mr.  Bowlee'  farewell  meaaage.  which  took 
the  form  of  written  answers  to  questions 
submitted  by  several  Indian  newspapera, 
again  bmJms  it  seam  too  bad  that  political 
oonsiderationa  kept  him  from  'y>ntlnvilng  in 
India  as  our  Ambaasador. 


/     AMrtsi  by  PUllp  B.  PerlmB  •■  In). 
graliMi  vki  NttaralnllM  PaUej 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MBW  Toax 

ZN  TBB  81NATI  OP  TfOL  UMl'lVU  BTATBB 

Wedneidav,  March  25.  195i 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  March  20.  the  Honorable  Philip 
B.  Perlman,  former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  before  the 
Fifth  National  Conference  on  ClYll 
Liberties  a  fine  address  on  the  subject  of 
our  immigration  and  naturalisation 
IwUcy. 

Mr.  Perlman  was.  of  course,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Immigration  axMl  NaturaUaation.  whose 
hlstoria  report  blaaed  the  way  for  new 
legislation  in  this  fleld. 

While  I  would  not  want  to  commit  my- 
self to  every  point  Mr.  Perlman  makes  in 
his  speech.  I  think  It  Is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  we  now  face  In 
^  regard  to  immigration  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  speech  by 
this  distinguished  American  dtlaen  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

Whom  Wb  Shall  Wtoroxa 

Three  years  have  gone  by  since  X  last  ad- 
dreeeed  this  conference.  In  IMO  we  dis- 
cussed dvU  llbertlee  at  the  half -century 
mark,  and  we  attempted  to  outline  the 
progreee  made  toward  the  protection  of  the 
full  exercise  of  civil  rights,  and  the  un- 
reetricted  enjoyment  of  civil  llbertlee.  We 
found  that  we  had  come  a  long  way  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  that  recent 
events  Indicated  that  movemente  to  elimi- 
nate diacrlmlnatlons  based  on  race,  creed, 
color,  and  national  origin  were  gaining 
momentum. 

We  are  entitled  to  express  satisfaction  with 
the  progreee  being  made  in  eome  fields,  and 
with  the  increasing  volume  of  evidence  that 
barriers  erected  and  maintained  by  blind 
prejudice,  based  on  fear  and  ignorance,  are 
giving  way  to  facts  and  to  reason.  The  work 
done  by  such  organlaaticms  as  are  affiliated 
with  your  clearinghouse;  by  the  great  wel- 
fare and  religious  groups,  and  by  o^«trs  In- 
terested in  the  problem  of  human  relation- 
ships, is  making  itself  felt  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Individuals  everywhere  are  reexamining 
their  attltudee  and  their  beUef.  and  are 
adopting  more  enlightened  views  on  Issuee 
which  bear  so  greatly  on  the  abUity  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  to  pursue  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness. 

In  spite  of  great  opposition  In  certain 
geographical  areas,  progress  in  Uils  aspect 


of  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is  being 
noted  at  municipal  and  State  levels.  In  the 
Federal  field  of  operations,  the  executive 
branch  of  government  still  leads  the  way. 
The  legislative  branch  lags  far  behind. 
Whatever  improvements  are  noted  in  civil 
rights  matters  through  Federal  legislation  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  extraordinary  importance 
in  the  whole  picture.  Actually.  Congress 
stiU  negleots  or  refuaaa  to  enact  any  part 
of  the  program  to  eliminaU  the  abuasa  and 
the  discriminations  which  continue  to  exist 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  CoasUtution 
and  the  BUI  of  Rtghu.  Further,  Congress 
has.  in  various  ways,  attempted  to  reveres 
the  general  trand.  The  Rouse  and  the  Sen- 
ate seem  more  interestsd  In  Investigation 
than  legislation:  and  the  manner  of  inves- 
tigation, in  far  too  ssaay  inatanoaa.  Involving 
threau  to  persons  and  institutions,  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  invite  criticism 
and  demands  for  reform  from  dissenting 
Members  of  Congress  themselves.  But  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  Is  not  parUoularly  rele- 
vant here.  What  we  are  eonoemed  with  at 
the  moment  is  reoent  legislation,  particularly 
the  laws  on  Immigration  and  naturalisation, 
through  which  Oongreas,  ignoring  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  the  isunortal  principles 
which  underly  and  permeate  our  form  of 
government,  has  again  written  into  our  laws 
provisions  containing  diacriminatlons  based 
on  race,  creed,  color,  and  national  origin. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1»5S  (the  McCarran-Walter  Act)  passed  over 
President  Truman's  veto*  has  been  con- 
demned in  every  section  of  the  country  as 
the  product  of  prejudice,  fear  and  unreason- 
ing isolationism  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  creep  into  the  conduct  of  the 
domeetlc  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I  am  not  requh^  before  such  an 
audience  as  this  to  outline  the  provisions 
of  ths  McCarran-Walter  Act,  nor  to  attempt 
to  point  to  Its  specific  and  gross  violations  of 
fair  and  honest  dsaling  with  those  who  seek 
life  among  ua,  and  with  thoee  we  have  ad- 
mitted to  citiaenahip.  I  assume  that  you  are 
f  amUUr.  at  least  generally,  with  what  it  does. 
And  you  know,  too,  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission, of  which  I  had  ths  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, has  recommended  that  it  be  completely 
rewritten,  so  that  our  immigration  and  na- 
turalisation laws  become  a  aource  of  pride 
Instead  of  shame;  and  so  that  we  can  show 
the  reet  of  the  free  nationa.  honeetly  and 
truthfuUy,  that  we  aim  to  practice  what  we 
preach. 

Some  of  you  may  still  wonder,  as  I  did 
when  I  began  to  atudy  the  act  of  1062,  how 
and  why  such  an  enactment  co\ild  command 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  branchea 
of  Oongresa.  I  am  told  that  Its  proponents 
succeesfully  represented  it  as  eeeentially  a 
much-needed  codification  of  existing  law. 
with  soms  few  additions  and  amendments 
advisable  for  security  purpoeee.  To  thoee 
who  objected  to  new  and  harsher  penaltlee 
and  reetrlctlons,  on  top  of  those  already  in 
the  law,  the  reply  was  made  that  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  extended  and  llberallaed 
the  provisions  relating  to  immigration  and 
naturalisation  affecting  tHlentals.  Today  I 
believe  It  wlU  be  agreed  by  all.  except  thoee 
prlmarUy  reeponalble  for  it.  that  as  a  codi- 
fication the  McCarran-Walter  Act  Is  any- 
thing but  a  first-class  Job  of  draftsmanship. 
As  for  Its  pretensions  to  Introduce  any  en- 
lightened measuree  affecting  orientals,  an 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  measure 
wUl  show  that  it  merely  embodied  what 
would  have  been  the  law  anyhow — provisions 
which  wwe  delayed  from  earlier  passage  In 
order  to  "sugar  coat"  unA  gain  support  for 
the  bitter  dose  forced  down  the  throats  of 
the  American  people  in  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  did  not  Invent  the  discriminatory 
national  c»-igins  quota  system  of  Immlgra- 
tl<m  but  merely  tightens  it  up  and  makee 
it  worse  than  it  was  before.  And  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  oon- 


tlnuee  the  dual  system  ot  operations  tmder 
which  visas  approved  by  consuls  abroad 
may  be  rejected  by  the  inunlgratlon  service 
at  the  port  of  entry.  It  provides  that  Nasls. 
FascUts.  and  Falangists,  and  ottier  believers 
in  totalitarian  rule  may  enter  for  permanent 
residence.  Former  Communists  may  come 
in,  provided  they  have  renounced  commu- 
nism vodferoualy  enough  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  attempt- 
ing under  the  same  act  to  deport  resident 
aliens  who  may  have  rsnouaoed  oommunlim 
0.  10,  or  80  years  and  more  ago. 

The  MoOarran-Walter  Act  is  a  fraud  and 
a  sham  because  it  purporu  to  admit  1M.000 
aliens  annually,  although  experienos  siaos 
IBM  shows  that  se  psresnt  ot  the  quotas  have 
not  and  wUl  not  be  used,  bsoause  iae,000  of 
that  total  are  assigned  to  northern  and 
weetem  Europe,  where  such  a  large  number 
is  not  desired.  The  MoOarran-Walter  Act 
omits  any  provision  whatever  to  meet  the 
needs  and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  the  leader  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  It  turns  a  stony  face  toward  oon- 
ditlons  in  those  countries  where  refugees, 
expellees,  eecapees.  and  the  victims  of  over- 
population Impoee  duties  and  responBlbilities 
on  the  more  fortunate  of  mankind.  So  long 
as  the  MoCarran-Waltsr  Act  remains  on  our 
sututo  books  we  shall  be  handicapped  in  our 
efforts  to  convince  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions that  we  are  morally  equipped  and 
worthy  to  lead  them  along  ths  path  to  en- 
during peace. 

The  queation  we  face  today  is.  What  can  be 
done  about  it?  I  am  able  to  inform  you 
that  a  new  bUl,  along  the  Unee  suggested  by 
Preeident  Truman's  Commission,  is  iMlng 
drafted.  The  work  is  being  done  by  groupe 
of  eminent  and  distinguished  seholara,  to- 
gether with  others  whoee  personal  experience 
and  qualifications  in  the  administration  ot 
the  laws  assure  reeults  ot  the  highest  order. 
Volunteers  for  this  great  task  have  been 
assembled  by  Julius  C.  C.  Idelstein.  adminis- 
trative assistant  ot  Senator  Bxbbbbt  H.  Lbh- 
mah.  of  New  York.  It  Is  hoped  to  develop  a 
draft  upon  which  those  who  believe  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  should  be  rewritten  wUl 
agree.  This  project  is  being  planned  and 
carried  out  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiations or  implications.  When  completed, 
it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
consideration  by  him  and  his  advisers. 
Thoee  Intereeted  In  its  preparation  are  am- 
bitious for  It  to  become  an  administration 
measure,  presented  to  Congress  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

Such  a  biU  vrill  encounter  a  hard  fight. 
The  oppoeltlon  is  strong.  It  is  buttreesed  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  each  of  the  Housee  favored  the 
passage  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  during 
the  last  seeslon.  But  the  situation  is  far 
from  hopeless.  Public  dlscxasslon  of  the  act 
has  done  much  to  reveal  Its  Inequities  and 
its  Inlqtiltles.  During  the  presidential  cam- 
paign It  became  an  issue  of  zutlonwlde  in- 
tereet.  The  candidatee  of  both  major  polit- 
ical parties  pledged  themselvee  agalxtst  it, 
and  promised  to  work  for  its  revision.  The 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Truman 
held  hearings  in  11  major  cities,  and  found 
that  the  sentiment  for  drastic  revision.  In- 
cluding the  abolition  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  was  nationwide,  and  was  in- 
creasing. Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
religious  and  welfare  groupe  have  been  work- 
ing, not  only  to  compose  differences  of  views 
within  their  own  organizations,  but  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  with  each  other,  so  that  plans 
on  which  all  can  unite  may  be  translated  into 
legislation.  The  recommendations  msule  by 
the  President's  Commission  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  legislation  to  replace  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  have  been  endorsed  publicly  by 
repreeentatlves  of  the  largest  and  most  effec- 
tive organizations  engaged  In  social  and  wel- 
fare activities,  and  in  promoting  understand- 
ing of  and  respect  for  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties, and  all  of  the  great  principles  upon 
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wbldi  ova  Instltutioiis  of  free  government 
rest. 

It  la  Incumbent  upon  all  Interested  organ- 
izations, particularly  such  as  tbis,  to  belp 
President  Eisenhower  redeem  bis  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  advocate  a 
complete  revision  of  tbe  McCarran -Walter 
Act.  On  Tuesday,  Marcb  17,  of  tbls  week, 
tbe  New  York  Times  published  a  story  to 
tbe  effect  that  President  Elsenhower  bad 
instructed  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  to  confer 
with  congressional  leaders  about  the  possl- 
bll»ty  of  amending  tbe  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
Tbe  story  Indicated  that  conferences  bad 
been  held  with  Senator  Wilet,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  that 
Senator  Wiu:T  bad  expressed  the  opinion 
that  nothing  wotild  be  done  at  tbis  session. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  bills  affect- 
ing Immigration  and  naturalization  have 
been  considered  by  the  Committees  on  tbe 
Judiciary  and  not  tbe  Pbrelgn  Relations 
Committee,  and  that  the  McCarran -Walter 
Act  provides  for  contlnuoxis  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  a  Joint  committee  of  tbe 
House  and  Senate.  That  committee  has  been 
named  by  tbe  House  and  Senate,  but  has  not 
yet,  so  I  am  informed,  held  any  bearings. 

Tbe  New  York  Times  story  enumerated 
some  of  the  complaints  against  the  new 
act,  mentioning  feome  of  the  provisions  for 
exclusion,  particularly  those  relating  to  sea- 
men, applying  for  shore  leave  from  foreign 
vessels.  Publicity  given  to  protests  made 
by  foreign  governments  over  the  treatment 
of  tbelr  seamen  has  directed  much  atten- 
tion to  irritations  caused  by  tbe  Impact  of 
the  McCarran -Walter  Act,  and  the  regula- 
tions adopted  under  the  authority  of  the  act, 
on  applications  for  temporary  admissions. 
The  results  damage  o\ir  prestige  abroad,  and 
affect  somewhat  our  foreign  relations,  but  it 
should  be  said  that  such  matters  are  rela- 
tively of  minor  importance  in  arriving  at  tbe 
proper  Immigration  policy  for  our  country. 
There  are  other  matters  of  far  deeper  signifi- 
cance which  command  primary  considera- 
tion— ^the  provisions  relating  to  the  niimber 
and  soiirce  of  those  who  come  for  permanent 
residence,  and  relating  to  naturalization,  and 
denaturalissatlon,  to  deportation  as  well  as 
exclusion.  To  center  attention  on  such  com- 
plaints as  seem  now  to  impress  the  President 
would  be,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Lehman, 
in  a  recent  address  on  another  phase  of  the 
subject,  to  give  us  a  few  minor  repairs  in- 
stead of  a  complete  overhaul.  "And  minor 
repairs."  said  Senator  Lehman,  "would  be  a 
farce.  Such  a  result  would  set  us  back 
rather  than  move  us  forward."  This  Is  a 
danger  we  mxist  attempt  to  avoid.  Until 
there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  that  President  Elsenhower 
meant  what  he  said  in  the  campaign,  and 
that  he  will  exert  his  best  efforts  to  have  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  rewritten  so  as  to  re- 
move its  racial  discriminations,  and  so  as  to 
provide  procedures  in  accordance  with  our 
Ideals  and  our  traditions. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  situation. 
Prompt  action  Is  needed  to  meet  emergen- 
cies abroad,  and  to  encourage  other  nations 
to  provide  avenues  for  the  victims  of  wars 
and  the  aftermath  of  wars,  to  escape  from 
hopeless  misery  and  privation.  We  broiight 
nearly  400,000  displaced  persons  Into  tbls 
country  under  the  program  authorized  under 
acts  passed  in  1948  and  1950.  There  is  a 
movement  to  bring  300,000  additional  immi- 
grants, at  tbe  rate  of  100,000  annually  for  3 
years.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  Intro- 
duced during  tbe  82d  Congress.  If  enacted 
It  would  meet  at  least  part  of  tbe  existing 
emergency.  But  If  there  is  an  effort  to  do 
this  and  nothing  more,  the  prospects  for  a 
unified  effort  to  adopt  a  new,  comprehensive 
immigration  policy  will  disintegrate  and  dis- 
appear. In  such  an  event,  there  are  certain 
to  be  long  debates  over  tbe  classes  of  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  during  a  limited  period. 
It  will  be  difflcult  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 


legislation,  and  everything  now  proposed  may 
be  lost  Indefinitely. 

The  President's  Commission  proposed  that 
total  annual  immigration  be  limited  to  one- 
sixth  Of  1  percent  of  tbe  current  popula- 
tion, an  Increase  of  approximately  100,000 
over  the  maximum  now  authorized.  Tbe 
Commission  recommended  that  emergencies 
be  met,  for  a  3-year  period,  out  of  the  pro- 
posed additional  authorised  immigration. 
Tbis  reconunendation  has  been  approved  by 
the  organizations  especially  Interested  in  tbe 
proolem  of  those  who  are  enduring  great 
hardships  In  the  hope  that  somehow,  some- 
time, rescue  will  be  provided.  Any  division 
in  the  efforts  of  those  who  oppose  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  Invites  failure.  I  urge  you 
to  resist  any  efforts  for  temporary  measures, 
no  matter  how  appealing  they  may  seem. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  are  svu'e  that 
all  needed  and  proper  measures  to  safe- 
guard our  country  against  tbe  admission  of 
undesirables,  whether  subversives,  criminals 
or  others,  can  be  written  into  a  law  that  will 
reflect  o\ir  belief  in  tbe  essential  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  human  being;  our 
faith  in  ouc  deoaocratic  way  of  life;  and  our 
determination  to  preserve  for  ourselves,  and 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  tbe  freedoms 
which  have  stood  tbe  test  ot  time  so  mag- 
nificently. Such  a  law  will  be  enacted — 
the  legislative  climate  being  what  it  la — only 
when  tbe  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress realize  that  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
ts  offensive  to  tbe  people  at  this  Nation.  It 
should  not  take  too  long  for  them  to  learn 
that  lesson.  I  am  confident  that  this  or- 
ganization wUl  belp  in  the  work  oX  sduoatlon. 


Nomiiutioa  of  Edward  F.  Howrey  To  Be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Trade  CmI- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKBIAN 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNll-EU  8TATE8 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  state- 
ment made  on  March  18. 1953,  by  George 
J.  Burger,  rice  president  In  charge  of 
legislative  activities.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  be/ore  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  relative  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Howrey  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoro,  sis  follows: 

Statkment  bt  Qxobok  J.  BuBom,  Vice  Paxsi- 
DBWT,  National  Pedoution  of  Indxpkndskt 
Business,  Bxroax  Senate   Committee  on 
Intebstats  and  PoaziON  Commerce 
I  am  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  vice  president  in 
charge  trf  legislative  activities,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  352  Wash- 
ington   Building.    Washington,    D.    C.     Our 
national  headquarters  are  located  at  Biirlin- 
game,  Calif. 

Our  membership  Is  composed  of  small,  in- 
dependent businessmen — retailers,  whole- 
salers, and  manufacturers — in  all  lines  of 
endeavor,  and  of  professional  people.  We 
have  the  largest  individual,  directly  support- 
ing, membership  of  any  busineas  itfganiaa- 
tion  In  tbe  Nation. 

Our  position  on  legislative  activity  Is  de- 
cided directly  by  vote  of  our  members.    Each 


member  has  one  vote.  Sach  ballot  voted  is 
signed  by  the  member  and  sent  to  his  Con- 
gressman. The  retiirns  are  recorded  and  tab- 
ulated In  a  national  summary  to  shape  our 
legislative  activity. 

fix.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  committee  for  giving  me  tbe  privilege 
to  appear  and  testify  on  tbe  nomination  of 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Howrey  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  nomina- 
tion ts  now  before  your  ccxmnittee  for  con- 
lideration. 

It  must  be  understood  by  the  committee 
that  what  I  say  here  is  not  the  opinion  of 
any  officer  or  group  of  offlcers  of  this  asso- 
ciation, but  is  the  expressed  vote  of  our 
nationwide  membership  in  which  they  de- 
mand "consistent,"  effective  enforcement  of 
all  antitrxist  laws."  Tbis  was  tbe  message. 
In  part,  that  I  carried  in  their  behalf  to  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  platform 
committees  in  national  convention  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  sununer  of  1953. 

By  direction  of  its  membership  the  fed- 
eration Is  now,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the 
past,  a  backer  of  free,  fair,  competitive  enter- 
prise. We  have  insisted,  and  we  still  Insist, 
that  all  of  our  antitrust  laws  be  iised  for 
tbe  preservation  and  promotion  of  this  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

It  was  largely  tbe  handiwork  of  the  writer, 
as  a  member  of  the  rubber-tire  industry,  an 
Independent  tire  retailer,  that  through  my 
recommendations  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  then  chairmanned  by  tbe  Honor- 
able Walter  Ploeser,  of  Missouri,  in  the  early 
axunmer  of  1947.  that  they  recommended  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  invoking 
of  section  2a  of  tbe  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
which  gives  authority  by  law  to  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  quantity  discounts  for 
an  Industry  product.  However,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  law  is  very  plain  that  such 
power  is  not  to  be  exerciaed  by  the  Commis- 
sion until  due  public  bearings  have  been 
held,  receiving  testimony  from  all  sides  of 
an  Indxistry. 

This  was  tbe  procedure  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  lo  the  first  in- 
stance, a  nationwide  survey  was  made  of 
tbe  problems  to  all  members  of  the  rubber- 
tire  industry,  as  a  result  of  which  public 
bearings  were  held  FelH-uary  7,  8.  9,  10.  15, 
and  17,  1950. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  had  been  on  the  statute 
boolu  since  the  summer  of  1036,  tbis  was  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  tbe  law  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  Invoked  that 
section.  As  to  the  reason  far  tbe  delay  on 
the  part  ot  tbe  Commlaaton  to  act  prior  to 
tbis  time,  we  cannot  answer  that  question, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission bad  been  well  fortified  with  infor- 
mation as  to  what  we  believed  to  be  unfair 
and  unlawful  pricing  i»-acticea — all  tending 
to  reduce  the  position  of  Independent  tire 
retailers  throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  tbe  committee,  this 
statement  can  be  confirmed  by  tbe  mortality 
of  independent  tire  retailers  In  all  pf  the 
congressional  districts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  |»x}duct.  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  was 
not  disappearing  from  the  market  or  being 
reduced  in  use.  but  the  sales  and  servicing 
were  being  channeled  through  greater  and 
greater  controlled  distribution. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  vigorously  opposed  by  tbe  Big  Four 
rubber  companies  who  were  ably  supported 
by  other  large  segments  in  the  retail  field 
such  as  mass  distributors,  oil  companies, 
etc. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  before  these  public 
hearings  took  place  the  Big  Four  rubber  in- 
terests, ably  represented  by  competent  at- 
torneys, many  of  them  nationally  known 
legal  firms,  attempted  through  court  action 
to  stjrmle  the  action  of  the  Commission  under 
the  law.    I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
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around  January  1950  such  action  was  Insti- 
tuted by  the  big  rubber  interests  before 
a  local  Federal  district  Judge  and  their  peti- 
tion was  denied.  It  will  be  found  from  the 
record  that  the  present  nominee,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Howrey,  now  before  your  committee 
for  consideration  as  a  memtwr  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  was  then  and  to  our 
knowledge  up  until  recently,  counsel  of  rec- 
ord for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
who  has  been  vigorously  opposing  this  rule 
under  the  law. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  one 
of  the  largest  rubber  companies  and  by  the 
way  is  one  of  tbe  large  companies  owning 
and  operating  retail  stores  in  direct  compe- 
tition not  alone  with  their  own  dealers  but 
also  with  all  other  independent  dealers. 

When  this  case  was  before  the  local  Fed- 
eral district  Judge  I  was  called  upon  to 
attend  a  hearing  in  the  Judge's  private 
chamber,  which  hearing  was  being  held  Jan- 
uary 13,  1950,  in  the  courtroom  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Building.  Rubber-company 
attorneys,  including  Mr.  Howrey,  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  writer  were  present.  I  certainly  never 
would  have  appeared  in  that  private  covirt 
chamber  if  I  had  not  been  invited  to, appear. 
The  bearing  was  in  process  but  a  few  min- 
utes when  Mr.  Howrey  stood  up  and  advised 
tbe  judge  that  It  was  his  understanding 
that  this  was  a  private  hearing,  and  that 
the  press  should  be  bfured — as  he  said  I 
was  a  publisher,  which  by  the  way  I  was 
at  the  time  of  the  National  Independent, 
an  uncensored  mouthpiece  for  the  Independ- 
ent tire  dealers  of  the  Nation. 

I  explained  to  the  Judge,  who  gave  me 
very  respectful  audience,  that  it  had  been 
my  knowledge  that  any  time  I  interceded  or 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  bring  fair  compe- 
tition within  the  rubber-tire  Industry, 
through  which  tbe  Independent  tire  dealers 
would  be  the  beneficiaries,  and  tbe  truth  of 
tbe  matter  Is  the  rubber  companies  them- 
selves would  be  beneficiaries,  by  some  man- 
ner or  means  the  big  rubber  interests  were 
able  to  scheme  up  some  story  where  I  would 
be  discredited  in  my  action  and  it  was  to 
be  disregarded.  This  attempt  was  made  a 
few  weeks  later  when  the  public  hearings 
were  held  by  tbe  attorney  for  the  B.  F. 
Ooodrich  Co..  and  I  believe  I  settled  his  query 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  Commission,  and 
they  permitted  me  to  appear  as  a  c(»npe- 
tent  witness  for  the  independent  business- 
men of  this  Nation,  be  they  tire  dealers  or 
any  other  type  of  independent. 

Back  to  tbe  court  action  which  I  dted 
above.  At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  attorney  who  believed  it  ad- 
visable few  me  to  leave  the  court' chamber. 
I  did.  and  I  waited  outside  the  court  cham- 
ber until  the  hearing  was  completed.  Mr. 
Howrey.  in  tbe  presence  of  others,  remarked 
that  if  I  published  anything  that  went  on 
In  the  court  chamber  he  would  hold  me  in 
contempt  of  coxirt.  The  Judge  gave  no  such 
warning,  and  in  this  respect,  for  the  com- 
mittee's iHformatlon,  I  ask  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  record  a  tearsheet  from  tbe  National 
Independent,  volume  IX,  February  1950 
Issue.  No.  10. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  hope  that  tbe  com- 
mittee will  not  misunderstand  my  remarks 
as  to  Mr.  Howrey's  nomination  as  being  of  a 
personal  nature.  This  is  not  the  reason  I 
am  appearing  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion. Tbe  important  reason  is — we  put  tbe 
question  to  the  committee  in  behalf  of  small 
business  of  this  Nation — is  it  possible  a  gen- 
tleman going  Into  this  high  position  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  can  in  reality 
serve  two  masters?  Or,  can  he  hold  two 
schools  of  thought  on  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws?  It's  beyond  us  to  xinder- 
stand  bow  this  could  actually  exist. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  is  made  up  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  largest  individual  membership  of  in- 
dependent business  and  professional  men  of 


any  business  organization  In  this  Nation. 
That  tremendously  large  membership  in- 
cludes all  types  of  businesses,  and  it  can  be 
safely  stated  a  considerable  niunber  of  that 
membership  are  Independent  tire  dealers. 

The  position  we  are  taking  is  on  direct 
mandate  to  use  our  every  means  to  bring 
into  existence  the  quantity  discount  rule 
for  the  rubber-tire  industry,  with  the  hope 
that  once  it  is  established  tbe  door  wUl  be 
open  for  other  Indvistries  In  the  application 
of  this  necessary  rule  where  that  industry  or 
those  industries  are  plagued  with  alleged 
monopolistic  practices. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  the  committee  with 
a  lot  of  views  expressed  on  the  impcM-tance 
of  the  action  of  the  Commission  on  the  quan- 
tity discount  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  major 
actions  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  to 
bring  about  a  live  and  let  live  policy  for  tbe 
independent  retailers. 

The  present  case  is  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  court  ot  appeals.  The  rubber 
company  interests  et  al.  have  a  right  to 
pursue,  through  court  action  to  Invalidate 
the  action  of  the  Commission.  We  believe 
that  up  to  this  time  Mr.  Howrey  is  still 
attorney  of  record  for  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  or  was  as  late  as  a  month  ago 
when  this  case  was  again  up  before  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  deserves  ma- 
jcv  consideration  befc»«  the  n(»ninee  is  con- 
firmed. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  majority  side 
of  the  Commission  hasnt  shown  any  Indi- 
cation to  follow  what  we  would  call  their 
"oath  of  ofDce"  for  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  tbe  antitrust  laws. 

It  will  be  found  early  in  .the  legal  action 
that  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  a  well  Icnown  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  peti- 
tioned the  court  that  he  be  dismissed  from 
the  case  in  view  of  his  dissenting  opinion. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  judge  remarked  in  sub- 
stance at  that  time  he  thought  the  action 
was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  tbe  judge,  on 
April  30,  1952,  denied  Mr.  Mason's  motion. 

It  will  be  found  from  the  record  of  the 
publio  statements  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason  that 
he  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  tbe  decisions 
of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  still, 
at  the  same  time,  he  said  very  recently  that 
it  is  tbe  job  of  the  Commission  to  enforce 
the  laws  whether  or  not  they  think  it  wise, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
gress (February  1952,  National  Independent). 

In  view  ot  the  action  of  tbe  majority  side 
of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  acceding 
to  further  delay  in  the  application  of  tbe 
Quantity  Discount  Rule  being  invoked  al- 
though the  Commission  a  short  while  before 
bad  won  its  case  in  the  Lower  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  I  found  reasons  to  voice  my 
protest  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
as  to  their  action.  In  answer  tliereto  I  am 
quoting  in  part  from  a  communication  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Albert  A.  Carretta  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  dated  December 
12,  1952,  in  which  he  acceded  to  the  stay. 
He  said: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  because 
this  rule  is  the  first  to  be  announced  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  a  law  which 
has  been  In  effect  for  approximately  16 
years,  and  because  this  rule  applies  only  to 
the  rubber -tire  industry,  that  the  companies 
subject  to  its  provisions  are  entitled  to  test 
its  validity  in  the  courts — provided  they  do 
not  use  purely  dilatory  tactics  to  prevent 
the  rule  from  becoming  effective." 

Of  course  the  rubber-tire  industry,  from 
my  experience  for  44  years,  needs  no  prompt- 
ing from  the  Government  <x  high  Govern- 
ment authorities  as  to  tbe  course  to  pxirsue 
to  protect  their  rights.  The  rubber  com- 
panies will  follow  this  course  without  any 
prompting  and  what  bearing  does  the  quoted 
view  have  on  the  subject  matter  in  ques- 
tion— quantity  discount  rule? 

If  Mr.  Howrey  is  confirmed  it's  a  safe  con- 
clusion that  we  would  join  with  the  majwity 


side  in  further  delay.  I  dont  believe  this 
is  a  wrong  or  lmprop>er  assumption,  and  in 
other  words,  this  important  action  Instituted 
in  the  first  Instance  by  Independent  business, 
and  i>articularly  independent  tire  dealers, 
would  wither  on  the  vine. 

Is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  end 
up,  as  recently  stated  by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner Lowell  Mason  "That  the  Commis- 
sion should  ddvote  less  time  to  enforcing 
antitrxist  laws  against  conspiracy  and  wrong- 
ful acts,  and  more  time  in  developing  'vol- 
untary agreement  of  (lenders  to  desist  in 
unfair  trade  practices.'  "  If  this  application 
was  instituted  for  the  rubber-tire  industry, 
as  I  said  earlier,  with  44  years  background, 
they  would  say  "Yes,  we  won't  do  It  again" 
but  sooner  or  later  It  would  crop  up  under 
another  plan  of  action. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  just  a  short  while  ago  is 
apropos  where  he  used  these  words : 

"Now,  particularly  if  you  came  from  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages — farming  areas  of 
our  country — you  have  memories  that  are 
priceless.  They  so  often  centered  around 
the  retail  store,  tbe  open  cracker  barrel,  tbe 
prune  barrel,  the  pickle  jug  or  keg.  Places 
where  things  were  sold  and  people  gathered 
because  they  needed  them.  They  were  the 
social  centers  of  our  time. 

**I  hop*  that  the  American  retailers  will 
not  forget  to  sell  memories.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  lot  of  philosophy  In  this  thought  of 
mine,  yet  It  is  something  that  has  some 
value." 

After  all  is  said  and  dene,  that  is  what  we 
in  the  federation  were  striving  to  bring  back 
Into  the  picture,  tbe  home-town  independ- 
ent, who  will  build  and  keep  building  a  fu- 
ture for  the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  enter 
Into  their  own  businesses  or  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  their  parents. 

We  ask  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Howrey 
not  be  confirmed. 


Tiibite  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
BensoQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  GRISWOLD 

or  NXBBASXA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTSD  8TATEB 
Wednesday,  March  25.  19Sti 

Mr.  GRISWOIiD.  Mr.  President,  since 
controversy  first  swirled  up  around  the 
head  of  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and  his 
philosophy  of  Federal  farm  supports,  we 
have  heard  from  a  great  many  non- 
farmers  who  profess  to  speak  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  I  might  add  that  some 
of  these  weep  unduly  in  the  name  of  the 
working  producers  of  our  food  and  fiber. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  submit, 
from  farmers  themselves,  an  estimate  of 
Secretary  Benson  and  what  he  stands  for. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
article  entitled  "A  Farmer  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington." r^arding  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson,  which  ap^ieared  in  the 
March  1953  issue  of  Nebraska  Agricul- 
ture, official  publication  of  the  Nebraska 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro^ 
as  follows: 

A  Farmke  Goes  TO  Washinotok 
Ksra  Taft  Benson,  a  farmer  and  farm  coop- 
erative leader,  was  a  surprise  to  the  polltl- 
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elans  ivtaen  President  Dwlgbt  D.  Bsenhower 
named  him  Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture  In  his 
Cabinet.  The  political  prognoetlcators  had 
a  dooen  other  poMlbllltles  flgxired  for  the 
post. 

Benson,  a  believer  In  the  free  enterprise 
way  of  doing  things,  has  gone  at  the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  Department  of 
AgrlcultTJre  with  the  directness  of  a  farmer. 
Because  he  knows  nothing  of  the  doubletalk 
of  politics,  he  has  become  the  most  contro- 
versial member  of  the  new  administration 
as  the  result  of  statements  of  his  beliefs  and 
thinking  on  agricultural  problems. 

His  concept  of  farm  pwlce  supports  as  a 
guaranty  against  disasterous  price  declines 
brought  the  political  wolves  Into  the  open, 
howling  against  his  "betrayal  of  agriculture" 
in  the  face  of  a  declining  livestock  market 
and  increasing  costs  of  farm  operation.  The 
New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  news  commentators 
began  confidently  and  gleefully  to  predict 
that  Mr.  Benson  would  go  home  to  Utah 
soon,  so  that  some  politically  wiser  man 
could  take  over  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Despite  all  the  howls 
and  cries  of  protest,  Mr.  Benson  continued 
to  go  his  stubborn  way,  speaking  his  mind 
on  farm  problems  as  he  sees  them,  apparently 
determined  that  If  he  Is  forced  to  leave  his 
oflBce  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  will  not 
In  the  meantime  sacrifice  the  principles  and 
ideals  which  have  made  him  an  elder  of  the 
Mormon  Church  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
farm  leaders  with  a  reputation  for  integrity 
and  completely  sincere  honesty. 

Secretary  Benson  feels  that  most  farmers 
want  two  things:  Freedom  from  Federal 
regimentation;  and  a  Government  floor  un- 
der their  prices  as  a  protection  against 
hardship.  He  feels  that  parity  for  American 
agriculture  must  come  in  the  market  place, 
that  price  supports  at  a  high  level  long  con- 
tinued would  destroy  agricultural  freedom. 

In  all  the  furor  created  by  Secretary  Ben- 
son's speeches  and  statements  there  is  one 
Important  fact  to  keep  in  mind.  The  loudest 
complaints  come  from  the  politicians  who 
have  claimed  to  speak  for  fanners.  Farmers 
themselves  and  their  own  organizations 
•eem  to  have  found  little  in  what  the  Secre- 
tary said  to  become  aroused  about. 


Capital  Panishment  in  the  District  of 
Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  that  caused  me  to 
pause  and  do  considerable  thinking.  At 
the  same  time,  because  I  am  a  lawyer. 
It  created  some  confusion  In  my  mind. 
The  editorial  relates  to  an  occurrence 
that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  most  un- 
usual, namely,  the  electrocution  of  an 
accomplice  for  a  crime  for  which  the 
principal  received  a  15-year  sentence, 
while  the  accomplice,  who  witnessed  the 
crime,  was  sent  to  the  death  chair. 

There  Is  something  about  this  case 
that  shocks  me,  and  while  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  to  make  certain  that  a 
secondary  person  involved  in  the  com- 


mission of  a  crime  should  not  have  to 
pay  the  penalty  with  his  life,  while  the 
principal  gets  off  with  a  sentence  as  light 
as  15  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobb 
an  editorial  entitled  "Whose  Life  for  a 
Life?"  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  "March  21,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Whosx  Lite  fob  a  Lets? 
The  District  at  Columbia  carefully  killed 
a  man  at  10:11  a.  m.  yesterday. 

The  life  of  Albert  Allen,  a  Negro,  was 
methodically  taken  from  him,  and  when  he 
was  dead,  the  room  where  he  died  was  made 
neat  and  clean. 

It  had  been  explained  to  Allen  that  he 
would  be  killed  sometime  between  10  a.  m. 
and  a  p.  m.,  but  Just  so  he  wouldn't  worry 
too  much  about  it,  they  didn't  say  Just  when 
It  would  happen. 
He  was  told  he  was  being  killed  for  miirder. 
Though  he  didn't  wield  the  weapon,  he 
was  Just  as  guilty  as  the  man  who  did.  He 
saw  the  crime.  The  state  says  he  helped 
stage  It.  He  swore  he  didn't.  But  he  cer- 
tainly saw  it. 

Thus,  Allen  had  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  why  he  should  be  executed,  and  a  fair 
Idea  of  when  he  could  expect  to  go. 

He  probably  had  a  lot  of  time  to  himself 
In  his  cell  in  death  row.  If  he  were  a  philo- 
sophic sort  of  man,  he  could  have  consoled 
himself  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Dis- 
trict had  a  clear  precedent,  and  clear  legal 
reasons,  for  killing  him. 

The  penalty  he  paid  has  been  established 
since  the  da3rs  of  Hammurabi.  It  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  what  lawyers  call  the  lex  talonls, 
or  rule  by  claw.  The  Idea  Is  to  trade  a  life 
for  a  life.  The  world  has  never  thought  it 
could  get  along  without  this  philosophy,  and 
it  has  come  down  to  us  unchanged  from  the 
original  barbarians  who  developed  It. 
•  However,  the  law,  as  applied  nowadays,  has 
gone  beyond  the  simple  life  for  a  life  theory. 
It  has,  over  the  centuries,  been  broadened. 
Any  accomplice  to  a  murder  also  must  pay 
the  same  penalty  as  the  man  who  actually 
does  the  evil  deed.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  trade  2  or  more  lives  for  1. 

However,  as  Allen  sat  In  his  death  cell,  did 
It  bring  him  any  comfort  to  realize  that,  at 
least  in  his  case,  the  law  was  not  so  harah, 
and  that  only  the  original  life  for  a  life  was 
to  be  paid?  For  in  Allen's  case,  the  man 
who  actually  slew  the  victim  was  not  to  be 
executed.  He  will  live.  Only  Allen,  the 
man  who  saw  it,  died. 

The  killer,  whose  accomplice  Allen  was, 
had  the  good  fortune  and  good  Judgment 
to  plead  guilty,  at  a  second  trial,  to  second- 
degree  murder.  This  saved  the  District  all 
that  extra  expense  of  trial  and  possible  exe- 
cution. Pc«"  this  and  for  other  considera- 
tions, he  was  allowed  to  spend  15  years  in 
Jail. 

But  Allen  kept  insisting  he  was  Innocent. 
So  they  tried  him.  They  foxind  him  guUty, 
and  told  him  he  was  going  to  die.  They  fed 
blm  that  last  meal  and  then  they  shaved 
his  head  so  the  electrodes  would  work,  and 
led  him  through  the  door  to  the  chair, 
strapped  him  down  and  threw  the  switch, 
while  s(Hneone  said.  "May  God  have  mercy 
on  his  soul."  And  afterward  the  priest  who 
heard  his  last  confession  said  he  beUeved 
that  Allen  was  innocent. 

It  waa  quite  (Kwslble  that  th«  killer  will 
some  day  (sooner  if  he  gets  time  off  for  good 
behavior)  be  able  to  put  a  flower  on  Allen's 
grave. 

He  may  also  kill  somebody  else. 
But  Allen  won't  be  there  to  see  it,  and 
have  to  die  for  it,  all  over  again. 


The  McCarran- Walter  ImmifratioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  HZW  TOKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  Mr.  Peter  Bell,  the  head  of  that 
fine  Greek  organization.  AHEPA,  made 
a  statement  which  was  interpreted  as 
being  an  endorsement  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act.  Since  then 
quite  a  controversy  has  raged  in  the 
Greek-American  press  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
BelL 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  an' 
editorial  from  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  Greek-American  publications,  the 
Chicago  PNYX.  This  is  a  critical  but 
very  sober  evaluation  of  the  McCarran 
Act  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  great 
understatement  and  points  out  some  of 
the  unfair  and  discriminating  features 
of  that  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
constructive  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  McCassan  Law  and  AHEPA's  SuPftUca 
Pkesidkmt 

(By  Peter  N.  Mantzoros.  editor  the  Chicago 
PNYX) 

Recently,  the  supreme  president  of  th« 
AHSPA,  Peter  L.  Bell,  gave  an  Interview  to  a 
number  of  New  Orleans  newspapermen  In 
which  he  expressed  himself  In  favor  of  the 
much  controversial  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration law.  His  blanket  endorsement,  with 
mincv  reservation,  caused  many  eyebrows 
to  be  raised  especially  ain^  he  had  previ- 
ously directed  the  formgrjuecutive  secretary 
of  the  AHEPA,  V.  I.  C^dH^hes  to  send  out  a 
letter  from  headquartm  dated  September 
24,  1052,  In  which  he  made  certain  sectional 
appointments  of  prominent  AHEFANS  di- 
recting them  to  appear  before  the  President's 
Commission  on  Inunlgration  and  Natiuailza- 
tlon  and  voice  AHKPA's  objections  to  Amer- 
ica's Immigration  lawa. 

Amon^  other  things,  his  appointees  were 
specifically  instructed  to  voice  AHEPA's  ob- 
jections on  "The  effect  of  o\ir  Immigration 
laws,  and  their  administration,  including  the 
national  origin  quota  system,  on  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  need  for  authority  to  meet  emer- 
gency conditions  s\ich  as  the  present  over- 
population of  parts  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  serious  refugee  and  escapee  problems  in 
such  areas." 

His  New  Orleans  interview  was  inunedl- 
ately  challenged  by  the  National  Herald  of 
New  York  and  in  turn  Mr.  BcU  sent  his 
answer  to  the  National  Herald  written  In 
Greek  which  was  given  prominent  space  in 
that  newspi^ier.  While  this  correspondent 
is  in  accord  with  lii.  Bell's  views  that  the 
McCarran  law  Is  after  the  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers,  etc.,  yet  Mr.  Bell  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  by  his  blanket  endorsement  of 
the  law  with  minor  observations. 

For  instance,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  Just 
bscause  the  law  is  not  materially  affecting 
the  Greek  quota  Itself,  he  sees  no  reason  why 
the  Greeks  should  flght  those  responsible  for 
its  enactment.  Such  a  narrow  view  ought 
to  be  Bir.  Bell's  personal  opinion  but  cer- 
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tainly  he  cannot  speak  on  such  an  impor- 
tant issue  with  the  authority  of  AHEPAIs 
supreme  lodge.  In  fact  for  this  very  reason 
I  believe  that  the  AHEPA  should  be  against 
the  McCarran  law.  Although  AHEPA  repre- 
sents prlmarUy.  the  views,  and  supports  the 
Interacts  of  citiaens  of  Hellenic  descent, 
AHEPA  also,  as  an  outstanding  American  pa- 
triotic organization  must  examine  such 
laws,  as  the  McCarran  Act,  from  the  national 
and  International  point  of  view  affecting  the 
welfare  at  our  Nation  and  our  prestige 
abroad.  Aside  from  this,  we  must  also  make 
good  our  often  repeated  assertions  that 
America  Is  alwajrs  ready  to  help  the  over- 
populated  countries  thiu  lessening  the  dan- 
ger of  communism  among  our  allies. 

In  his  letter  to  the  National  Herald,  Mr. 
BeU  deals  extensively  with  the  McCarran 
antl-Communlst  clauses  of  the  act  and  leans 
backward  touching  on  demogogery  to  prove 
AHEPA's  patriotism,  etc.  There  is  not  one 
good  American,  AHEPAN  or  not.  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  communistic  provisions  of 
the  McCarran  law.  Mr.  McCakran  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  those  parts.  But  certainly 
we  should  not  be  made  to  lump  this  law 
In  Its  entirety  just  because  it  contains  those 
tiaui  and  because  the  Communists  have 
also  decided  to  come  on  our  side  of  the  fence 
and  flght  the  McCarran  law.  The  Commu- 
nists are  flghtlng  the  law  because  It  fights 
communism.  We,  however,  are  flghtlng  this 
law  hecause  we  consider  it  a  highly  discrim- 
inatory law  based  on  racial  prejudice  as  evi- 
denced by  the  origin-quota  system.  If  Mr. 
Bell  wants  to  hide  behind  his  finger,  that 
is  his  business.  He  cannot  speak  for  the 
AHEPA  whose  policies  the  authorities  con- 
strue to  ^  also  the  official  thinking  of  our 
people  In  America. 

This  correspondent  accepts  the  findings  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  whose  well  documented 
investigation  and  final  report  should  be  the 
guide  of  aU  citizens  interested  In  a  fair 
Immigration  and  naturalization  law. 

I  am  here  enumerating  some  of  the  Im- 
portant conclusions  made  by  this  report: 
"We  hold  these  truths  •  •  •  America  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  differences  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  should  not  be 
used  to  deny  equal  treatment  or  equal  oppor- 
tunity. •  •  •  The  Immigration  law  •  •  • 
Indicatsa  the  degree  of  American  humanl- 
tarlanlsm.  It  is  a  gage  of  our  faithfulness 
to  the  high  moral  and  spiritual  principles  of 
our  Founding  Fathers — to  whom  people,  as 
the  children  of  God,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant resources  of  a  free  nation.  •  •  • 

"The  immigration  law  is  an  index  of  our 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  tyranny  Is 
forever  abhorrent  and  that  its  victims  should 
always  find  asylum  In  the  land  of  the  free. 
•  •  •  The  Immigration  discloses  whether 
Americans  still  concur  In  George  Washing- 
ton's challenge:  '•  •  •  to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion, to  persecution  bo  assistance.'  •  •  • 

"The  immigration  law  demonstrates 
whether  we  abide  by  the  orinclple  that  the 
Individual  should  be  free  of  regimentation. 
It  attests  whether  we  still  respect  differences 
of  (pinion  and  the  right  to  disagree  with  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  the  majority,  and  whether 
we  still  welcome  new  knowledge,  new  ideas, 
and  new  people.  It  reveals  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  our  convictions  that  democracy 
Is  the  best  philosophy  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

"The  immigration  law  Indicates  our  out- 
look on  the  future  of  America.  Those  who 
have  faith  in  a  dynamic,  expanding,  and 
strong  American  economy  see  immigration 
not  only  as  part  of  our  heritage  but  also  as 
essential  to  our  future. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  immigra- 
tion has  given  stren^rth  to  this  country  not 
only  in  manpower,  new  Industries,  Inventive- 
ness, and  prosperity,  but  also  In  new  Ideas 


and  new  culture.  Immigrants  have  supplied 
a  continuous  fiow  of  creative  abUitiee  and 
Ideas  that  have  enriched  our  Natl<m. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  it  Is  con- 
trary to  the  American  spirit  to  view  every 
alien  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  The  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  knowingly  tolerate  immlgraton 
laws  that  reflect  distrust,  discrimination,  and 
dangerous  isolationism. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  although 
Immigrants  need  the  United  States,  it  Is  also 
true  that  the  United  States  needs  Immi- 
grants, not  only  for  its  domestic  or  foreign 
beneflt.  but  also  to  retain,  reinvlgorate.  and 
strengthen  the  American  spirit. 

"We  cannot  continue  to  bask  in  the  glory 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  tradition  of 
providing  haven  to  the  oppressed,  and  belle 
that  tradition  by  ignoble  and  tingenerous 
inunlgration  laws. 

"We  cannot  develop  an  effective  foreign 
policy  if  our  immigration  laws  negate  ow 
role  of  world  leadership.  We  caimot  defend 
civil  rights  In  principle,  and  deny  them  in 
our  inunlgration  laws  and  practice.  We  can- 
not boast  of  ovir  magnificent  system  of  the 
law,  and  enact  Inunlgration  legislation  which 
violates  decent  principles  of  legal  protection. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  ova  pres- 
ent immigration  laws — flout  fundamental 
American  traditions  and  Ideals,  display  a  lack 
of  faith  In  America's  future,  damage  Amer- 
ican prestige  and  position  among  other  na- 
tions, ignore  the  lessons  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

"The  Commission  believes  that  our  pres- 
ent immigration  law  should  be  completely 
rewritten." 

With  this  last  recoounendatlon,  this  corre- 
spondent fully  agrees.  I  also  beUeve  It  is 
this  same  thought  which  originally  prompted 
AHEPA's  supreme  president  to  appoint  sc»ne 
of  AHEPA's  most  outstanding  members  to  ap- 
pear before  the  President's  Commission  and 
voice  AHEPA's  objections  to  the  immigration 
laws.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  AHEPA  wit- 
nesses who  testified  or  filed  reports  at  the 
Commission's  hearings,  or  who  submitted 
statements : 

Anthony  Aroney,  Los  Angeles,  past  supreme 
vice  president;  George  K.  Demopoulos,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.:  Charles  N.  Diamond.  Detroit, 
past  supreme  governor;  Peter  N.  Mantzoroe. 
Chicago,  former  national  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  relations;  Dlmltrl  Parry. 
Chicago,  past  district  governor;  George  A. 
Polos.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  among  the  founders 
of  AHEPA,  member  of  Mother  Lodge;  Frank 
P.  Tripp,  San  Francisco,  past  district  gover- 
nor; Constantine  A.  Tsangadas.  Detroit,  past 
supreme  vice  president;  and  Van  A.  Nomikos. 
Chicago,  past  supreme  president,  whose 
name  is  not  llstsd  la  ttis  Commission's  re- 
port. 
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or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nuxom 
IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTrKD  STAIXB 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
and  then  there  comes  to  hand  a  very 
interesting  policy  statement  made  by 
persons  who  have  at  once  facility  for  ex- 
pression and  also  for  compression.  Such 
a  statement,  which  sets  forth  back- 
ground world  relationships,  a  statement 
of  United  States  goals,  and  some  observa- 


tions on  desirable  policy,  was  contrived 
by  Mr.  Morton  Bodflsh  and  Mr.  Homer 
Hoyt,  of  the  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Chicago. 

It  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  merits  wider  publicity,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  aslung  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

The  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  are  now  Intimately  affected  by  forces 
generated  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  huge 
military  expenses  in  the  present  cold  war 
are  the  direct  causes  of  our  high  taxes  and 
are  the  chief  infiationary  factor.  Our  [iresent 
price  and  wage  levels  are  the  result  of  the 
tremendoiu  Government  borrowing  In  two 
world  wars.  Millions  of  our  yoxmg  men  are 
In  military  or  naval  service  as  a  result  of 
world  tensions. 

In  the  first  80  years  of  our  city's  history 
or  from  1333  to  1914,  Chicago  was  trans- 
formed from  a  cluster  of  log  cabins  which 
was  a  frontier  outpost  on  the  periphery  of 
a  young  country  to  a  great  metropolis,  which 
was  the  transportation  and  manufacttiring 
hub  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  democratic 
Nation  In  the  world.  During  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  its  existence,  the 
United  States  had  been  absorbed  in  its  ovim 
internal  growth.  In  the  foreign  wars  of  this 
period,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War, 
the  Indian  wars  and  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  United  States  used  relatively  small 
armies  for  short  poiods  oi  time.  The  War 
Between  the  States  was  a  major  conflict,  but 
after  It  was  over,  this  Nation  maintained  a 
very  small  standing  Army.  We  were  not 
bxirdened  by  heavy  military  and  naval  ex- 
pcndltiu^s.  Practically  all  of  our  resovirces 
were  devoted  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to 
the  Im^x-ovement  of  our  standard  of  Uvlng. 
The  Federal  income  tax  was  xuiknown.  In 
fact  It  was  then  unconstitutional.  Federal 
expenditures  were  counted  In  mlUions  cf 
dollars  and  not  in  billions  of  dollars. 

What  has  happened  to  change  the  happy 
situation  that  prevailed  In  the  10th  and 
early  20th  centuries?  What  forced  us  out 
of  our  Isolation  and  threw  upon  ua  the  bur- 
den of  n^alntalnlng  armaments  great  enough 
to  hold  in  check  the  greatest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia? 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  and  aU  Americans 
must  study  the  simple  basic  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  past  200  years  in  order  to 
understand  how  we  have  been  placed  In  the 
dangerous  position  we  are  in  today. 

It  is  not  Jet  planes  and  the  atomic  bomb 
that  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  mortal 
danger  but  the  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power  In  Europe.  In  the  days  of  sailing 
ships  before  the  United  States  existed  as  an 
Independent  Nation,  there  was  a  struggle  for 
power  on  the  North  American  Continent  be- 
tween England,  HoUand,  Franco,  and  Spain. 
After  the  United  States  became  a  new  Na- 
tion, after  it  acquired  the  vast  Territories  ot 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  from  Napoleon  in 
180S,  and  after  the  Latin  American  countries 
also  became  independent  In  1821,  further 
colonization  or  conquest  in  this  hemisphere 
by  European  nations  cams  to  an  end. 
George  Washington  In  his  Farewdl  Address 
cautioned  the  young  Nation  against  taking 
sides  In  any  £ur(^>ean  conflict,  and  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed that  it  would  regard  as  an  \uifriend- 
ly  act  to  it  any  attempt  by  a  European 
power  to  seize  territory  in  North  car  South 
America.  This  bold  stand  of  the  Infant 
United  States  was  tacitly  backed  up  by  the 
Brltisli  Navy,  which  bad  command  of  the 
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THC  B4XAltCI  Of  VOWB 

l^jr  100  years,  from  1816  to  1914,  when  there 
was  no  global  conflict,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous wars,  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  were 
separate  and  distinct  political  orbits.  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  much  greater  population 
and  resources,  and  a  great  desire  to  seize  ter- 
ritory, were  kept  from  the  Americas  by  the 
threat  of  attack  of  a  European  rival  power. 
So.  while  spheres  of  influence  were  marked 
out  in  China,  and  Africa  was  partitioned  in 
the  late  I9th  centxiry,  no  serloiis  attempt  was 
made  to  set  up  a  new  European  colony  In  ovir 
hemisphere.  Maximlllian,  for  a  short  time 
in  the  cavil  War,  seized  the  rule  of  Mexico  by 
the  aid  of  French  troops,  but  when  oxir  vet- 
erans moved  toward  the  Mexican  border  after 
our  internal  conflict  this  brief  European  In- 
terlude was  quickly  terminated. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  centtiry  the 
European  f>eace  weis  maintained  by  a  balance 
of  power  between  the  triple  alliance — Ger- 
many. Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy — and  the 
triple  entente — Great  Britain.  France,  and 
B\i3Sia.  These  six  tuitions  and  Japan  were 
considered  the  great  world  powers  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  possessed  large 
land  forces  and  modem  battleships.  The  real 
source  of  strength  in  modem  warfare — fac- 
tory capacity  and  national  resources — was 
not  fully  appreciated,  4r^  all  these  nations 
were  then  believed  to  htive  great  striking 
power,  and  they  mutually  feared  each  other. 

In  World  War  I.  Germany  and  Austria,  de- 
serted by  Italy,  were  encircled  at  the  outset 
by  a  strong  ring  of  opposing  powers — the  vast 
numbers  of  Russians,  the  Italians,  powerful 
and  determined  French  armies,  a  British  ex- 
peditionary force,  and  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  Navies,  which  had  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  surface  of  the  seas.  It  soon  devel- 
oped, however,  that -the  Russians  did  not 
have  the  factories  necessary  to  support  them 
with  sufficient  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
that  the  Italians  were  weak  both  in  equip- 
ment and  morale.  What  was  at  first  a  two- 
front  war,  with  a  stalemate  in  sight  in  1910, 
when  peace  could  have  been  had  on  the  basis 
of  th3  status  quo,  became  after  1917,  when 
Russia  made  peace  to  enable  Lenin  to  seize 
power  for  the  Communists,  a  bloody  war  of 
attrition  In  France.  The  United  States  threw 
Its  resoxirces  and  power  into  the  scales  on 
that  one  front  in  1918.  and  blockaded  Ger- 
many sxuTsndered. 

POST  WORLD  WAK  I  STTUATIOir 

As  a  restilt  ctf  World  War  I,  Oernmny  was 
temporarily  shorn  of  power  but  not  anni- 
hilated; Austria-Hungary  was  disintegrated 
Into  fragments,  out  of  which  emerged  Czech- 
oslovakia, Jugoslavia  and  part  of  Poland, 
Italy  aa  a  weak  ally  on  the  victorious  side  had 
delTisions  of  grandeur  and  Russia  began  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  strong  communis- 
tic state  by  a  series  of  five  year  plans  designed 
to  build  up  basic  industries. 

Germany,  thirsting  for  revenge,  secretly 
rearmed  and  planned  a  new  war  In  which 
airplanes  and  tanks  would  take  full  advan- 
tage of  modem  industry's  cApacity  to  pro- 
duce machinery  for  destruction.  The  Leagtie 
Of  Nations  as  a  body,  and  France  and  England 
acting  alone,  failed  to  take  action  to  nip 
Hitler's  power  in  the  bud  in  the  early  stages, 
when  it  could  easily  have  been  done. 

When  World  War  n  began,  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
opposing  forces.  France,  relying  on  the 
Maglnot  line  and  bled  white  in  World  War  I. 
no  longer  possessed  the  fighting  spirit  of 
1914  to  1918.  England  was  unprepared.  Rus- 
sia became  an  ally  of  Germany.  Germany, 
with  highly  mechanized  panzer  divisions  and 
dive  bombers,  was  faced  on  her  eastern  fron- 
tiers only  by  small  states  like  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  who  lacked  the  factories  to 
produce  equipment  to  fight  an  Industrial 
military  power.  Germany  quickly  overran 
Poland  and  with  Mussolini's  Italy  as  an  ally, 
faced  Prance  on  two  fronts.  A  period  of 
waiting— tbe  "phony  war"  waa  followed  by 


a  quick  breakthrough  and  the  conquest  of 
Prance  in  1940. 

The  outlook  appeared  very  gloomy  when 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia,  ostensible  allies 
In  Europe,  and  Japan  appeared  in  a  position 
to  take  over  the  entire  Eurasian  continent 
and  to  conquer  the  entire  world.  Later  they 
would  fight  among  themselves  in  dividing  the 
spoils  but  the  natural  first  step  appeared  to 
be  the  attempted  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the 
earth. 

Then  for  some  seemingly  xmexplainable 
reason.  Hitler  attacked  Russia.  After  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  United  States  brought  its  vast  re- 
sources into  the  war.  As  a  result  Germany 
this  time  was  annihilated  and  dismembered. 
Italy  was  found  to  be  a  hollow  shell  as  a 
military  power.  Japan  was  conquered  and 
disarmed.  On  the  side  of  ovir  allies.  Prance, 
infiltrated  with  Communists  had  lost  the 
will  and  resoxirces  to  build  a  strong  defense, 
and  England  with  her  limited  population  and 
burdened  with  debt  could  no  longer  support 
a  vast  overseas  empire. 

With  no  strong  power  left  either  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  a  vacuum  was  created  into  which 
Russia  naturally  moved.  China,  without  our 
effective  support  for  the  Nationalist  caiise 
turned  into  a  Communist  nation  and  an  ally 
of  Russia.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria  became  Russian  sat- 
teUte3. 

SntTGOLS  rOS  WOKLU  LXAOnSHIP 

The  burden  of  world  leadership  In  the 
struggle  to  prevent  the  fiirther  expansion  of 
communism  has  fallen  upon  us  because  we 
now  possess  the  chief  resources  and  also  the 
determination  to  preserve  our  institutions. 
We  freely  gave  out  money  to  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  to  induce  them  to  save  them- 
selves from  Russian  domination,  and  now 
our  American  boys  are  giving  their  blood  on 
remote  Korean  hills  to  instill  in  other  fcn-- 
elgn  nations  a  will  or  a  desire  to  save  them- 
selves. 

Obviously  the  chief  object  of  our  foreign 
policy  now  is  to  secure  allies  who  by  being 
ready  and  willlnB  to  fight  for  their  own  coun- 
try— not  oiirs — if  attacked,  will  take  some 
of  the  burden  from  our  shoulders.  South 
Koreans,  Chinese  Nationalists  in  Asia,  Ger- 
mans, Spaniards,  Italians,  Turks,  French,  and 
other  free  peoples  in  Europe  have  the  chief 
stake  in  securing  liberty  for  themselves  and 
protection  from  invasion.  This  determined 
will  to  resist  and  the  means  to  resist  will  be 
the  most  effective  method  of  preventing 
world  war  m. 

Arnold  Tojmbee  has  just  said  that  the 
United  States  can  only  save  itself  by  form- 
ing a  federal  union  with  England,  Prance, 
Western  Germany,  Turkey,  and  other  demo- 
cratic states.  It  hardly  appears  possible  or 
necessary  to  merge  nations  with  so  many 
different  customs  and  traditions.  It  would 
mean  not  merely  removing  tariff  barriers  but 
all  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  peoples. 

We  want  these  other  nations  to  remain 
free  and  Independent  with  their  own  ciu- 
toms  and  traditions,  as  we  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent. We  would  like  to  see  them  make 
a  strong  alliance  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  institutions  and  way  of 
life  from  destruction.  We  want  to  instill 
in  them  a  desire  for  their  own  freedom,  con- 
fidence in  their  own  ctiltvire,  and  a  strong 
belief  in  their  own  religion,  so  that  they 
will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  de- 
fend them.  We  will  help  with  our  resources 
when  they  show  desire  to  \ise  them  for  the 
saving  of  civilization.  This  coalition  of  in- 
dependent nations,  coiMtituting  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  third  great  world  power,  gives  us 
our  best  hope  for  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  which  will  preserve  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

THX  GOALS  or  THX  UNFTSD  STATU 

Ivery  naUon  has  a  wUl  to  Uve,  an  Inatlnct 
of  self-preservation.  We  believe  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  la  the  best  hope  of 
freedom,  and  that  In  preserving  itaeU  It  will 
aave  tree  peoples  everywhere. 


We  believe  that  there  are  five  bade 
measures  of  the  success  of  any  administra- 
tion seeking  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of 
their  country.  These  five  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  affect  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  as  well  as  those  of  people  every- 
where in  this  country  are  as  follows: 

1.  Freedom  of  the  individual  citizen:  The 
freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  and  his 
right  to  be  protected  from  arbitrary  seizure 
of  his  person  or  goods  without  a  fair  trial 
by  his  fellow  citizens  is  sacred  in  our  society 
and  is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  Our 
citizens  can  choose  their  own  occupations, 
work  for  whom  they  please,  freely  express 
their  opinions,  and  worship  God  in  the  faith 
of  their  own  selection. 

a.  Productive  capacity  of  the  nation: 
Statesmen  will  give  free  play  to  the  forces 
which  generate  the  maximum  output 
of  economic  goods  and  services  for  the 
nation  by  making  fullest  use  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  by  encoxir- 
aging  inventions  of  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  devices,  by  furnishing  the  incentives 
for  work  and  saving,  and  by  safeguarding  the 
fruits  of  labor — accumulated  savings  in  the 
form  of  property  from  confiscation. 

8.  Distribution  of  wealth  among  all  the 
people:  In  order  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  nation,  and  in  order 
that  there  be  a  mass  market  that  will  ab- 
sorb the  products  of  indiistry,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  a  widespread  distribution  of 
wealth  and  income.  In  a  society  where  a  few 
rich  famiUes  like  the  Maharajahs  of  India 
have  enormous  wealth  while  the  milllona 
have  very  little  purchasing  power,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sell  millions  of  automobiles, 
television  sets,  refrigerators,  etc.,  annually, 
and  hence  impossible  to  operate  hu^e  fac- 
tories producing  cheaply  through  mass  pro- 
duction methods.  While  it  is  undesirable  in 
any  nation  to  divide  all  Income  equally,  re- 
gardless of  effort,  as  that  would  destroy  all 
incentive  to  work  or  save,  and  hence  rapidly 
curtail  the  total  product  to  be  divided,  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  all  citizens  be 
guaranteed  a  decent  minimum  standard  of 
living  and  that  the  great  majority  have  an 
income  substantially  above  that  needed  to 
satisfy  the  basic  reqxilrement  for  food  and 
shelter. 

4.  Development  of  a  high  culture:  The 
most  enduring  test  of  a  nation's  greatness 
in  the  history  of  mankind  is  its  capacity  to 
produce  great  works  of  sculpture,  music, 
painting,  architecture,  literature,  or  other 
arts  that  will  be  an  inspiration  for  men  in 
all  nations  for  as  long  as  the  human  race 
endures. 

6.  National  security — protection  from 
foreign  conquest:  Even  if  all  the  other  ob- 
jectives are  attained,  a  statesman  cannot  be 
Judged  successful  if  he  allows  the  security 
of  the  nation  to  be  undermined,  so  that  it 
falls  a  victim  to  a  foreign  conquerer  that  de- 
stroys all  of  its  institutions  and  reduces  its 
people  to  slavery  or  makes  them  conform  to 
rules  imposed  by  a  society  which  has  no  re- 
gard for  the  freedom  or  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual  citizen. 

It  is  a  fortunate  nation  and  a  great  states- 
man who  secures  for  his  country  all  of  the 
five  objectives  outlined  above.  Athens  at 
the  time  of  Pericles  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ  attained  one  of  the  highest  levels 
of  cult\ire  ever  reached  by  the  human  race, 
it  headed  an  alliance  whose  land  and  sea 
power  stopped  the  advance  of  despotic  Persia, 
and  all  this  was  accomplished  by  a  society  of 
free  citizens.  The  blot  on  its  record  was  the 
existence  of  slavery,  of  men  and  women 
without  the  rights  of  Its  cltlaens.  Kllsa- 
bethan  England  also  produced  Shakespeare 
In  the  proud  moments  whsn  It  defeated  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

The  United  Statee  has  attained  moet  of 
the  foregoing  five  objeotlves  to  a  high  degree. 
The  freedom  and  welfare  of  all  the  oltiaens 
bae  reached  the  highest  level  ever  kaowa 
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for  so  populous  a  NaClon.  Ottr  productive 
capacity  is  the  greattet  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. We  have  not  y<!t  reached  th«  highest 
mark  In  creative  frt.  but  all  our  people  are 
free  to  seek  new  art  forms  In  painting,  music 
and  literature,  and  we  have  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  in^  entors.  Our  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  our  urge  to  maintain 
our  independence  and  our  institutions  has 
also  made  \u  today  the  strongest  single  mili- 
tary and  naval  power.  Russia,  the  chief 
threat  to  our  secunt:^,  has  also  made  great 
strides  in  increasing  its  productive  capacity 
and  has  constructed  a  huge  military  ma- 
chine, with  thousands  of  tanks.  Jet  planes, 
and  the  atomic  bomb.  It  has  attained  these 
two  objectives  however,  at  the  exptense  of 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  its  individual 
citizens,  who  are  made  automatons  who  move 
and  act  when  a  dlcta^xn-  pushes  a  button. 

The  chief  concern  of  all  our  people  today 
Is  how  we  can  contain  this  newly  risen  power 
without  the  hcwTors  of  a  third  world  war. 
We  seek  no  territorial  gains  or  property  from 
other  nations:  on  ihe  contrary  we  have 
granted  IndependenoK  to  the  Philippines  and 
have  given  lavishly  of  o\u  own  wealth  to 
preserve  the  Independence  of  other  nations. 
We  do  not  seek  to  dictate  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  internal  policies  of  any  other 
country.  Our  forei(:n  policy  is  simply  to 
prevent  Russia  from  conquering  or  assimilat- 
ing into  her  commxinlstic  system  most  of  the 
other  nations,  with  all  of  their  resources,  so 
that  we  will  face  RustUa  alone  without  allies. 

Morrow    Boorxsa. 

Homa  HoTB. 


One  Hwi^edtli  AnniTcrsay  of  Swcaikg 
!■  of  WiUi»  Rafos  Kkf  as  Vke 
Pr««4eBt  •£  tke  Mwttl  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REliCARKB 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AiJtaAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMXTBD  STATBB 

Wtdnew&av,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  HIIjL  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance  with  permission  granted  to  me  to- 
day. I  present  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricoh  0  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Henry  I*.  Johnston,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  on 
March  24.  1953.  at  the  imveillng  of  a 
plaque  honoring  William  Rufus  King, 
formerly  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  William 
Rufus  King;  and  a  newspaper  article 
dealing  /ith  the  anniversary  ceremonies, 
published  in  the  Birmingham  News,  of 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  March  22,  1953. 

The  address.  skeU^  and  article  are 
as  follows: 

ADOaXSS  BT  HXNBT  P.  JCHNSTON,  OF  BlUCXIfO- 

HAM.  Ala. 
The  year  1953  shoiUd  be  a  most  Important 
year  to  every  Cuban,  and  the  year  19S3  should 
be  a  very  important  year  to  every  Alabamlan, 
for  Just  a  mere  100  years  ago.  January  28  to  be 
exact.  Joee  liCarU.  the  great  Cuban  leader, 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Cuban  Republic,  was  bom  in  Habana. 
Cuba.  And.  on  March  34.  1853.  a  mere  100 
years  ago  today,  a  memorable  event  took 
place  right  here  in  the  Province  of  Matanttas. 
By  a  special  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  WilUam  Rufus  King  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Just  a  few  miles  from  thU  very  spot,  at  al- 
moet  this  tame  hour.  7'hla  was  the  first  and 
only  time  to  history  thstI'Vlos  Prssldent  of 
the  United  Btates  has  takra  Ibe  oath  of  oOoa 


outside    the    emflnes    of    tbs    continental 
United  Statee. 

Is  it  not  most  fitting  that  In  this  year 
1063,  as  Cuba  Is  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Its  founder,  that  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  Historical  Association 
should  Join  with  you  by  celebrating  the  lOOth 
anniversary  t>f  the  day  on  which  William 
Rxifus  King,  one  of  Alabama's  founders,  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  Vice  President  of  the 
country  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  William  Rufus  King  and  his  accom- 
plishments. 

He  was  a  native  at  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  moved  to  Alabama  in  1818  after 
having  served  6  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  North  Carolina,  and  2 
years  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation  m  Naples, 
Italy,  and  St.  Petereburg,  Russia.  While 
Senator  King  was  serving  in  St.  Petersburg 
his  brother,  Thomas  DeVane  King,  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  Tuscaloosa  County.  Alabama, 
and  was  instrumental  and  influential  In  hav- 
ing Senator  King  Join  him  in  Alabama. 

Early  in  1819,  delegates  met  in  Huntsville. 
Ala.,  to  draft  the  charter  for  statehood. 
Though  not  yet  a  year's  resident  of  the  Ala- 
bama Territory,  William  Rufus  King  was 
selected  as  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention,  and  historians  teU  us  that, 
with  his  own  hand,  he  wrote  much  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

This  mission  done,  William  R.  King  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  to  tranq>art  by 
wagon  the  balance  of  his  property  from 
North  Carolina  to  make  his  permanent  home 
in  Dallas  County,  Ala.  On  his  way  to  Ala- 
bama, he  was  intercepted  at  iClIedgevlUe. 
Oa.,  where  he  was  told  that  he  had  been 
selected  as  one  of  Alabama's  first  Senators. 
And  In  Georgia  he  turned  northward  for 
Washington,  where  he  remained  as  a  United 
States  Senator  until  1844  when  President 
John  Tyler  offered  him  the  post  of  Minister 
to  Prance.  He  at  first  declined.  On  several 
other  occasions  Senator  King  had  been 
offered  diplomatic  posts,  but  he  had  de- 
dined  each  saying  he  loved  his  State  and 
would  rather  be  Senator  from  Alabama  than 
to  hold  any  diplomatic  post.  But  President 
Tyler  prevailed  upon  Senator  King  to  accept 
the  poet  as  Minister  to  Prance  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  his  duty  to  his  country, 
and  that  he  was  best  qualified  to  handle  the 
very  delicate  diplomatic  problem  before  the 
Court  of  liOUls  Phllllpe,  the  King  of  Prance. 

The  mission  accomplished  2  years  later. 
he  returned  to  Alabama  where  in  1848  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Arthur  P.  Bagby,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come Minister  to  Rxissla.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  Senator  Bagby  who  had 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
William  R.  King  when  he  became  Minister  to 
Prance. 

Senator  King  again  served  his  coxmtry 
from  1848  to  January  1863  as  a  Senator. 
Much  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  President  pro  tempore  and  the  records 
show  that  William  R.  King  was  President  pro 
tempcM%  longer  than  any  man  in  history. 

In  1853  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  serve 
on  the  ticket  with  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  nominated 
and  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Vice  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  necessitating  his  resigna- 
tion as  senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  thus 
brought  to  a  close  over  one-third  of  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  his  State  as  a  United  SUtes 
Senator. 

Senator  Bllng  was  to  falling  health.  He 
was  looking  for  a  healthy  and  friendly  co\m- 
try  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  rescued 
from  the  ravishes  of  tuberculosis.  Hs  chose 
your  beautiful  country,  the  Province  of 
MstsnMs  I  wish  it  wsre  possibls  f or  ms  to 
tell  you  more  about  Senator  King  and  his 
sUy  to  M'tf—  but  with  falling  hsalth. 
X  am  surs  bis  activities  were  limited,  though 
tamlly  Uttan  do  teU  us  that  bs  stayed  at 


the  Ariadne  estate.  Just  a  few  miles  from 
Matanzas,  and  the  letters  give  reference  to 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Matanzas,  and  the 
warmth  of  friendship  and  cordiality  of  lU 
people.  ! 

I,  as  a  collateral  descendant  of  William 
Riifiu  King,  am  happy  as  the  personal  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  Ooyemor  of  Alabama,  the 
HonoraUe  Gordon  Persons,  to  participate  to 
this  memorable  occasion.  From  what  the 
representatives  of  the  Alabama  Historical 
Association  have  seen  to  the  way  of  hospital, 
ity,  we  can  well  imagtoe  how  deeply  touched 
William  Rufus  King  must  have  been  by  the 
beauty  of  yoxir  coxmtry  and  the  friendliness 
of  your  people.  I  doubt  though  whether 
even  Senator  King  could  have  received  any 
more  attention  or  been  extended  more 
courtesies  tlian  we  have  received  stoce  our 
arrival  to  your  country. 

I  wish  particularly  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  your  distinguished  OoverncM-, 
Sefior  Alvares,  your  distinguished  Mayor 
Villar.  Col.  Perez  Cuijll,  and  your  city  his- 
torian. Dr.  J.  A.  Treserra.  And  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  mention  Dr.  Miguel  Campa  and 
Seficn-  Francisco  Calderon  of  the  Sociedad 
Columblsta  Panamerlcana,  Dr.  Emeterlo  S. 
Santovenia  of  the  Academia  de  la  Hlstoria; 
and  my  radio  broadcasting  friend,  Sefior 
Goar  Mestre,  whom  I  have  known  and  ad- 
mired for  many  years. 

As  Laurence  B.  Tipton  and  DeVane  Kin; 
Jones,  both  collateral  descendants  of  William 
Rufus  King,  unveil  the  plaque,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  inscription  thereon: 

"wnXISM  BTTTUS  KENQ,  178S-1S6S 

"By  authority  of  a  special  act  of  Congress. 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  at  Mat4inr4>s.  Cuba,  on 
March  34.  1863. 

"He  came  to  this  beautiful  and  hoepiUble 
land  seeking  health. 

"He  died  at  his  home  to  Dallas  Cotinty. 
Ala.,  April  18.  1853.  The  people  of  Alabama 
are  honored  to  Joto  with  the  p>eople  of  Cuba 
to  commemorattog  this  historical  event 
which  so  clearly  ties  our  two  republics  to- 
gether.** 

May  this  plaque  we  have  unveiled  be  a 
constant  remtoder  to  the  people  of  Matanzas 
and  all  the  other  Provinces  of  Cuba,  of  the 
affection,  admiration  and  esteem  In  which 
we,  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  other  47  SUtes  of  our  country  ever 
hold  you. 

Skxtcb  or  THX  LiR  or  WnxiAH  Ruitts  Kimo. 

CANDmATX   or  TBM  DEMOCRATIC   RXPTTBUCAN 

Pastt  roa  the  Vicx  Pxxsidemct  or  ths 

UMTrXD  Statxs 

(The  Democratic  National  Convention, 
which  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  second 
day  of  June  1852  unanlmoiisly  nominated 
Gen.  Franklin  Pierce  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  and  the  Honorable 
William  R.  King  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Whatever  pertains  to 
their  f>er8onal  and  political  history  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  pervading  and  peculiar  to- 
to^est.  To  place  before  the  public,  without 
eulogy  or  ornament,  the  leading  incldenta 
of  their  lives,  the  National  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Conunittee  present  the  following 
brief  and  authentic  sketches.  Their  high 
honor,  unimpeachable  totegrlty,  emtoent 
statesmanship,  and  unsurpassed  fidelity  to 
the  varied  public  trtists  and  duties  assigned 
to  them,  conunend  them  to  the  generous 
confidence  and  support  of  all  who  desire  an 
■  able  and  honest  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ) 

William  Rufiis  King  Is  a  native  of  North 
Caroltoa.  He  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1786.  HU  father,  William  King,  was  one  of 
three  brothers,  whose  ancestor  on  the  pa- 
ternal aids,  coming  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, ssttisd  at  an  sarly  day  on  James  River, 
In  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  mother  of 
Colonel  King  was  dssosnded  from  a  Bugue- 
iMt  family  wblob  bad  bean  driven  from 
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FnAM  bj  tlM  NTOMtloB  ot  th«  wUet  of 
Mantw. 

At  th«  tlm*  of  tht  RtTolutlon  hli  pmnd- 
fath«r  WM  too  agta  and  inftrm  to  pkrtlel- 
pat*  la  that  arduous  Btruggl*;  but  h«  and 
his  thrss  sons  wars  asalous  and  dsvotsd 
Whigs  (whsn  that  term  meant  something) 
and  the  latter  did  good  and  effective  serv- 
ice In  the  glorious  cause.  The  eldest  brother 
commanded  a  company  of  State  troops,  the 
youngest  held  a  captain's  commission  In  the 
Continental  Army,  and  William,  the  father 
of  Colonel  King,  took  his  position  In  the 
State  Une  as  a  common  soldier  by  the  side  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  men 
in  the  State.  During  the  whole  Revolution- 
ary  War  North  Carolina  was  fighting 
ground:  and  whether  grappling  with  the 
Ttorlee  or  engaged  with  the  myrmidons  of 
Britain,  none  made  greater  sacrlfloee  or  met 
more  dangers  than  did  the  gallant  family 
of  Kings. 

The  war  over  and  Independence  secured, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  a 
planter  In  Independent  circumstances,  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  rearing  and  education 
of  his  children.  At  the  early  age  of  12  years 
William  R.  King  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill.  On  leav- 
ing that  Institution,  where  his  attention  to 
his  studies,  and  uniformly  correct  and  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  had  e<»nmanded  the 
respect  and  regard  of  his  fellows  and  ths  ap- 
probation of  the  professors,  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  William  Duffy,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  residing  In  the  town  of  PayettevlUe. 
N.  C.  and  In  the  autumn  of  180JS  he  obtained 
a  license  to  practice  In  the  superior  courts  of 
the  State.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  the  Bute  from  the 
county  of  Sampaon.  In  which  he  was  born. 
Be  was  again  elected  the  year  following:  but, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  he  was 
chosen  solicitor  by  that  body,  and  resigned 
his  seat.  Colonel  King  continued  In  the 
practice  of  his  profssslon  until  he  was  elect- 
ed a  Member  of  Oongrees  from  the  Wilming- 
ton district.  In  August  1810,  when  he  was 
but  little  more  than  24  years  of  age;  but, 
as  his  predecessor's  term  did  not  expire  be- 
fore the  4th  of  March  1811.  Colonel  King  did 
not  take  his  seat  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  until  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
being  the  first  session  of  the  12th  Congress. 
This  was  a  most  Important  period  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  country-  The  Oovemments  of 
Xngland  and  Prance  had  -  for  years  rivaled 
each  other  in  acts  destructive  of  the  neutral 
rights,  and  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Every  effort  had  been 
made — but  In  vain — to  proctve  an  abandon- 
ment of  orders  In  ooiincll  on  the  one  hand, 
and  decrees  on  the  other,  which  had  nearly 
cut  up  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  the 
roots,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  people  felt 
that  to  submit  longer  to  such  gross  viola- 
tions of  their  rights  as  a  neutral  nation 
would  be  degrading,  and  they  called  upon 
the  Government  to  protect  those  rights,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  a  war.  In  this  state  of 
things  Colonel  King  took  his  seat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  unhesitatingly 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bold  and 
patriotic  spirits  in  that  body  who  had  deter- 
mined to  repel  aggression,  come  from  what 
quarter  It  might,  and  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  the  honor  of  the  country.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  by 
France,  while  England  refiised  to  abandon 
her  orders  In  council,  put  an  end  to  fdl  hesi- 
tation as  to  which  of  those  powers  should 
be  met  In  deadly  strife.  In  June  1812.  war 
was  declau'ed  against  England,  Mr.  King  ad- 
vocating and  voting  for  the  declaration.  He 
continued  to  represent  his  district  in  Con- 
gress during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  sus- 
taining with  all  his  power  every  measure 
deemed  necessary  to  enable  the  Government 
to  prosecute  It  to  a  successful  termination; 
and  not  until  the  rights  of  the  country  were 
vindicated  and  secured,  and  peace  restored 
to  the  land,  did  he  feel  at  liberty  to  relln- 
qxilsh    the   highly   responsible    position   In 


which  hla  ooBfldlng  ooastltuenta  had  pUeed 
him.  In  the  spring  of  1818  Colonel  Xinf  re- 
signed  his  seat  In  tke  House  of  fUpreaenta- 
tlves,  and  accompanied  WUUam  Plnckney,  of 
Maryland,  as  seoret*ry  of  legation,  first  to 
Naplss,  and  than  to  St.  Petarsbtirg.  to  which 
courts  Mr.  Plnckney  had  been  appointed  min- 
ister plenipotentiary.  Colonel  Kmg  re- 
mained abroad  not  quite  2  years,  having  in 
that  time  vlsltsd  ths  greater  portion  of 
Europe,  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Institutions  of  various  governments,  and  ths 
condition  of  their  people.  On  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  determined  to  move  to 
the  Territory  of  Alabama,  which  determina- 
tion he  carried  into  effect  In  the  winter  of 
1818-10,  and  fixed  his  residence  In  the  county 
of  Dallas,  where  he  still  resldss.  A  few 
months  after  Colonel  King  arrived  In  the 
Territory — Congress  having  authorised  the 
people  to  form  a  constitution  and  eetabllsh 
a  Stats  government — he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention.  Colonel  King  was  an 
active,  talented,  and  Influential  member  of 
the  body,  was  placed  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution,  and  was 
also  selected  by  the  general  committee,  to- 
gether with  Judge  Taylor,  now  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  Judge  Henry  Hitchcock — 
now  no  more — to  reduce  It  to  form.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  provisions  pre- 
vloiisly  agreed  on.  This  duty  they  performed 
In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
The  constitution  thus  prepared  was  submit- 
ted to  the  convention,  and  adopted  with  but 
slight  alterations. 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
Colonel  King  returned  to  his  former  resldsnoe 
In  North  Carolina,  where  most  of  his  prop- 
erty still  was.  and.  having  mads  his  arrange- 
ments for  its  removal,  set  out  on  his  return 
for  Alabama.  On  reaching  MUledgevUle,  In 
the  State  of  Georgia,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Bibb,  of  Alabama.  Informing  him 
that  he  had  been  elected  a  Senator  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
certificate  of  his  election  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  city  of  Washington.  This  was 
the  first  Intimation  which  Colonel  King  had 
that  his  name  even  had  been  preeented  to 
the  leglslstvire  for  that  high  position:  and 
Injuriously  as  it  would  affect  his  private  in- 
terests— In  the  then  condition  of  his  affairs — 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  honor  so 
unexpectedly  conferred  upon  him.  and.  leav- 
ing his  people  to  pursue  their  way  to  Ala- 
bama, he  retraced  his  steps,  and  reached  the 
city  of  Washington  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress.  His  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Walker,  had  arrived  before 
him. 

Alabama  was  admitted  as  a  State,  and  her 
Senators,  after  taking  the  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were 
required  to  draw  for  their  term  of  service, 
when  Major  Walker  drew  6  years  and  Colonel 
King  4.  At  the  time  that  Alabama  be- 
came a  State  of  the  Union  the  indebtedness 
of  her  citizens  for  lands  sold  by  the  United 
States,  under  what  was  known  as  the  cred- 
it system,  was  nearly  $12  million.  It 
was  perfectly  apparent  that  this  enormous 
stun  could  not  be  paid,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  pa3rment  could  only  result 
In  ruin  to  her  people.  Congress  became  sat- 
isfied that  the  mode  heretofore  adopted  for 
the  disposal  of  the  public  domain  was  wrong, 
and  a  law  was  passed  reducing  the  minimum 
IMlce  from  2  to  1  dollar  and  25  cents  the  acre, 
with  cash  payments.  This  change  was  warm- 
ly advocated  by  Senators  Walker  and  King. 

At  the  next  session  a  law  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  purchasers  of  public  lands,  un- 
der the  credit  system,  to  relinquish  to  the 
Government  a  portion  of  their  pxirchase,  and 
to  transfer  the  anK)unt  paid  on  the  part  re- 
linquished, so  as  to  make  complete  payment 
on  the  part  retained.  At  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion another  law  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
original  piirchasers  of  the  lands  so  relin- 
quished to  enter  them  at  a  fixed  rate,  much 
below  the  price  at  which  they  had  been 
originally  sold.    To  the  exertions  of  Senators 


King  and  Walkar,  AIab*ma  la  mainly  ladebtad 
for  the  passage  of  these  laws,  which  freed  her 
olUasna  from  the  heavy  debt  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  them  with  ruin,  and  also 
enabled  them  to  secure  their  possssslons  upon 
reasonabls  tsrms. 

Colonsl  King  was  slseted  a  Senator  In  182S. 
In  1828.  In  1834,  and  In  1840.  His  firm  but 
conciliatory  course  Insured  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  Senate,  and_he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  to  preslds  over  that 
body  as  Prssldsnt  pro  tern,  the  duties  of 
which  position  hs  discharged  In  a  manner 
so  satisfactory  that  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion a  resolution  was  adopted,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  tendering  him  the  thanks 
of  the  body  for  the  ability  and  Impartiality 
with  which  he  had  dlschargsd  those  duties. 
In  ths  spring  of  1844  Colonel  King  was  of- 
fered the  situation  of  Minister  to  Franoe, 
which  hs  declined,  as  he  had.  on  previous 
occasions,  refused  to  aocspt  other  dlplomatlo 
situations  which  had  been  tendered  to  him. 
preferring,  as  hs  declared,  to  be  a  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  any  office  which  could  be 
conferred  on  him  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. At  this  tlms  the  proposition  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  pending,  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  Government  was  urging  that  of 
Prance  to  unite  with  her  In  a  protest  against 
such  annexation.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  prevent.  If  poaalble, 
such  Joint  protect  as.  should  It  be  saade. 
must  have  Inevitably  resultsd  In  producing 
hostilities  with  ons  or  both  of  theee  powers; 
for  no  one  for  a  moment  believed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statee  would  be 
deterred  from  carrying  out  a  measxure  which 
shs  considered  essential  to  hsr  Intereets,  from 
any  apprehension  of  oonsequencee  which 
might  reeult  from  any  combination  of  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Colonel  King  was  a  de- 
cided advocaM  of  the  anneistlon  of  Texas; 
and  when  urged  by  the  Preeldent  and  many 
of  his  friends  In  Ooogrsss  to  accept  the  mis* 
slon.  he  consented,  under  these  clrcum- 
stanoee.  to  give  up  his  ssat  In  ths  Bsnata. 
Colonel  King,  feeling  the  Importance  of 
prompt  action,  did  not  even  return  to  hla 
home  to  arrange  his  private  affairs,  but  re* 
paired  at  once  to  New  York  and  took  passage 
for  Havre.  Arriving  in  Paris,  he  obtalnsd 
an  audience  of  the  King,  presented  his  cre- 
dentlala.  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  object 
of  his  mission.  After  frequent  conferences 
with  ths  King  of  the  French,  who  had  kindly 
oonssnted  that  he  might  discuss  the  subject 
with  him,  without  going  through  the  usual 
routine  of  oonununlcatlng  through  the  For- 
eign Office,  Colonel  King  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing His  Majesty  that  the  contemplated 
protest,  while  It  would  not  arrect  the  pro- 
posed annexation,  would  engender  on  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  a  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  France,  which  would  operate 
most  injuriously  to  the  Intereets  of  both 
countries,  now  united  by  the  closest  bonds 
of  friendship;  and  His  Majesty  ultimately 
declared  that  "he  would  do  nothing  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  or  which  could  give 
to  her  Just  cause  of  offsnse."  The  desired 
object  was  accomplished.  England  was  not 
In  a  condition  to  act  alone,  and  all  Idea  of 
protest  was  abandoned.  Colonel  King  re- 
mained In  France  until  the  autximn  of  1848. 
dispensing  a  liberal  hospitaMty  to  his  coun- 
trymen and  others,  and  receiving  from  those 
connected  with  the  Government,  and  a  large 
circle  of  the  most  distinguished  Individuals 
In  Paris,  the  kindest  attention.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  In  November  1848,  hav- 
ing requested  and  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  President  to  resign  his  office. 

In  1848.  the  Honorable  Arthur  P.  Bagby 
was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Rtissla,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  King  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Alabama  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created;  and  In  1840 — the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed  having  ex- 
pired— ^he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  for 
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»  full  term  of  6  years.  In  1850,  on  the  death 
of  General  Taylor,  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Sutes,  Mr.  FlUmore,  the  Vice  Presl- 
dsnt.  succeeded  to  that  high  offloe,  and  Colo- 
nel King  was  chosen  by  ths  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate.  Prealdent  of  that  body,  which 
places  him  In  the  second  highest  offics  m  ths 
Government.  Colonel  King  has  sver  been  a 
decided  Republican  of  the  Jeffereonlan 
school.  Hs  has.  during  his  whols  political 
life,  oppossd  ths  exerclss  of  Impllsd  powers 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  un- 
less palpably  and  plainly  necessary  to  carry 
Into  effect  an  expressly  granted  power — 
firmly  impressed  with  the  belief,  as  hs  has 
often  declared,  that  the  security  and  harmony 
If  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  Involved  In  adhering  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution. 

In  all  ths  relations  of  life  Colonel  King 
has  maintained  a  spotless  reputation.  His 
frsnk  and  confiding  disposition,  his  uniform 
courtssy  and  klndnees,  havs  endeared  him 
to  numerovu  friends,  and  commanded  for 
him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
have  had  the  pleastire  of  bis  acquaintance. 

Colonel  King  Is  about  8  feet  high,  remark- 
ably erect  In  figure,  and  Is  well  proportioned. 
Brave  and  chivalrous  In  charactsr.  his  whols 
bearing  Impresses  even  strangers  with  ths 
conviction  that  they  are  In  the  presence  of 
a  flnlshsd  gentleman.  His  fins  colloquial 
powers,  and  ths  varied  and  extensive  In- 
formation which  hs  possesBSs.  render  him  a 
moat  tntereetlng  companion. 

Fntai.  Plams  Mam  roa  Casitoirnai  HoMoanro 

WUXIAM  RurT»KlMQ 

In  Habana,  Cuba,  Sunday.  Alabamlans  and 
leading  dtlaens  of  that  city  wars  meeting  In 
preparation  for  a  S-day  celebration  honoring 
the  patron  saint  of  Cuba  and  an  Alabamlan 
Who  became  a  Vloe  Prealdent  of  the  United 
BUtes. 

In  honor  of  WUIlam  Rufus  King,  who  was 
elected  Vloe  Preeldent  of  the  United  SUtee 
100  years  ago.  whsn  Gen.  Franklin  Pi  woe 
was  sleeted  President,  a  plaque  will  be  un- 
veiled Tueeday  mortUng  at  the  Provincial 
Government  BuUdlng  In  Mstsnsas.  nsar 
Babana.  by  Henry  P.  Johnaton.  Birmingham, 
and  DeVane  Jonee  King.  Tuscalooaa.  col- 
lateral descendanu  of  William  Rufus  King. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  has  been  active  in 
making  pUns  for  the  observance.  Is  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Birmingham  News 
Co.  and  managtog  director  of  radio  station 
WSGN.  Hs  vnil  be  the  personal  representa- 
tive at  the  ceremony  of  Gov.  Gordon  Persons, 
of  Alabama,  and  official  representative  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Association. 

The  plaque  will  commemorate  ths  100th 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  King 
was  given  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice  President. 
Tuberculosis  had  taken  Mr.  King  to  Cuba  in 
a  fight  for  recovery.  He  was  given  the  oath 
of  office  at  Matanzas  by  an  American  con- 
sul, through  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

During  the  ceremony  the  national  an- 
thems of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  wlU 
be  sung  and  there  wUl  be  a  military  parade. 

Jose  Marti,  the  patron  samt,  will  be  hon- 
ored Monday  morning  by  the  Alabamlans 
and  the  Cubans.  The  day  marks  ths  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  patron  saint 
who  is  known  as  the  father  of  Cuba. 

Lawrence  Tipton,  of  Selma,  will  place  fiow- 
ers  on  the  monument  of  the  saint  In  Central 
Park,  Habana.  Mr.  "npton  wUl  be  the  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  city  of  Selma 
and  of  Dallas  Coxmty.  He  will  make  a  short 
talk  as  well  as  place  the  flowers. 

A  visit  will  be  made  to  the  house  where 
Marti  was  born  and  the  museum  of  Habana 
and  Cathedral  Square  also  will  be  visited. 

Monday  afternoon,  a  Session  Solemne  will 
be  held  at  the  academy  of  history  In  the 
National  Archlvea  BuUdlng  In  downtown 
Habana. 

Thomas  W.  Palmar,  a  natlvs  of  Alabama 
and  now  a  resident  of  Habana,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.    Dr.  Qneterlo  Santovanla, 


prealdent  of  the  Sooledad  Oolomblsta  Pan- 
amerloana,  will  reapond.  A  reoepUon  will 
follow  at  the  xrnlted  BUtee  Bmbaasy  with 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Wlllard  L.  Beaulao  as 
hosu. 

After  the  Tueeday  ceremony  for  Mr.  King, 
the  party  will  leave  for  Varadero.  A  lunch- 
eon will  be  given  the  Alabamlans  by  ths 
combined  cultural  soclsttes  of  Cardsnas. 

Cardenas  and  the  mussum  there  will  be 
visited  m  the  afternoon  and  a  cocktail  party 
will  follow.  The  group  will  return  to  Habana 
that  evening. 


Labor  and  tike  Udeluidt  Issnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PRICE  DANIEL 


or 

nf  TBE  SENATE  OF  TBS  UNTTBD  8TATSS 
Wednesday,  March  25,  19 SS 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  an  Independent 
thinking  Texas  worklngman  which,  I  be- 
lieve, effectively  and  fairly  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  many  Texas  union  mem- 
bers who  disagree  with  the  position  of 
some  of  their  leaders  on  the  question  of 
State  ownership  of  the  submerged  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioom) 
this  letter  from  Mr.  G.  G.  CuUom.  ot 
Denlaon.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboorb, 
as  follows: 

DcNiaoH.  Tn.«  Febntary  14.  ffSJ. 
Bon.  Paia  Danik., 

WtMngtem,  D.  C. 

DasB  Sn:  I  read  In  Labor  that  the  Rail- 
way Labor  BMcutlves'  Association,  repre- 
senting over  a  million  members,  has  reiter- 
ated Ita  support  of  the  "oil  for  education" 
bill.  They  want  to  share  offshore  oU  with 
all  States. 

This  letter  is  to  adviss  you  that  I  have  not 
been  asksd  for  an  opinion  on  the  tldelands 
Issue  by  anyone  rcpresentmg  a  labor  organi- 
sation and  to  my  knowledge  no  poll  has  ever 
been  taken  to  determine  how  the  working 
people  who  make  up  railroad  labor  feel  on 
the  Issue.  I  resent  the  high-handed  manner 
In  which  thla  association  has  attempted 
to  speak  for  Ita  entire  membership  In  trying 
to  help  take  away  from  TSxas  that  which  Is 
hers,  when  they  have  no  authority  from  ths 
membership  to  so  act. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers,  In  good  standing,  but  I  do  not 
Intend  to  be  voted  by  anyone — and  I  must 
say  there  Is  quite  a  bit  from  our  labor  lead- 
ers that  I  am  not  In  accord  with. 
Tours  sincerely, 

O.  G.  CvLLXnt. 


What  Should  the  New  Administration  Do 
About  Psychological  Warfare? 


EXTE3TSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSaCHTTBRTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude a  statement  by  Rear  Adm.  Ellis  M. 


Zacharlag.  United  Statee  Navy.  i*etlred, 
regarding  psychological  warfare,  pub- 
lished in  the  March  16.  195S,  Itaue  of 
Foreign  Policy  Bulletin.  Issued  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Admiral  Zacharias  devoted  25  of  his  38 
years  of  service  in  the  Navy  to  intelli- 
gence duty  and  operations.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  excellent  books.  Secret 
Missions — New  York.  Putnam.  1946,  and 
Behind  Closed  Doors — New  York.  Put- 
nam. 1950,  both  on  the  subject  oi  intel- 
ligence operations.  One  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  value  of  psy- 
chological intelligence.  Admiral  Zacha- 
rias organized  and  set  up  our  highly  ef- 
fective pssrchological  warfare  (H?erations 
during  World  War  II.  Since  this  time  he 
has  devoted  much  energy  and  study  to 
the  development  and  improvement  of  our 
psychological  operations  as  an  effective 
weapon  of  war  and  as  an  Instrument  for 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  peace. 
Adsolral  Zacharias  Is  an  authority  on  this 
extremely  Important  subject  I  greatly 
recommend  to  3rou  his  clear  and  concise 
analysis  in  his  remarks  to  the  Foreign 
Policy  Forum. 

The  statement  follows: 

Ws  must  undsrstand  at  the  outset  what  is 
mesnt  by  propaganda  and  also  whsre  propa- 
ganda fits  Into  United  States  policy.  In  de- 
fining the  one,  we  cover  slmultansously  the 
other. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  upon 
ths  United  SUtee:  the  ears  ot  ths  v'orld  are 
listening  for  pronounoemenu  of  American 
policy.  What  we  say  and  do  imnksdlately 
affects  the  world's  thinking— both  about  the 
United  Statee  and  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand  and  about  our  enemies  and  the 
prlnolplas  for  which  they  stand.  Our  every 
act  and  word,  therefore,  have  their  psycho- 
logical effect — ^whether  we  plan  It  so  or  not. 

Now.  those  words  and  deeds  which  are 
consciously  plannsd  to  affect  the  world's 
thinking  In  our  favor  and  In  support  of 
free  democratic  Institutions  and  principles, 
or  to  turn  the  world's  thinking  against  ths 
enemies  of  ths  United  Statee  and  of  human 
freedom,  constitute  our  total  psychological 
action. 

Thus  our  psychological  action  Is  twofold. 
It  seeks  to  construct,  to  build  support  for 
the  United  States  and  for  world  progress 
toward  freedom  and  the  goals  of  democratic 
societies  everywhere.  It  also  seeks  to  de- 
stroy— to  weaken  our  enemies  and  destroy 
everywhere  the  false  ideas  which  are  hostUs 
to  human  progress  toward  peace  and  free- 
dom. That  part  of  psychological  action  di- 
rected against  a  hostile  country  or  Idea  con- 
stitutes psychological  warfare. 

Any  message  or  information  Intended  to 
Influence  the  thinking  and  action  of  others 
Is  propaganda.  Although,  obviously,  propa- 
ganda can  be  lies  ("black"  propaganda)  or  a 
mlxtiu«  of  lies  and  truth  ("gray"  propa- 
ganda) ,  It  can  also  be  truth  ("white"  pr(^;>a- 
ganda). 

Therefore,  propaganda  fits  Into  American 
policy  not  only  as  a  legitimate  activity  but 
also  as  an  abcolutely  essential  activity.  It 
Is  Inseparable  from  our  total  foreign  policy 
and  from  all  forms  of  United  States  psycho- 
logical action. 

FBOPACAITDA  AMD  STATS  DSPABTlCXirr 

Our  propaganda  must  be  effective.  Can  It 
be  effective  as  a  function  of  the  State  De- 
partment? To  answer  that  question  we 
jfixiat  consider  both  the  Job  and  the  nui- 
chlnery  of  propaganda. 

To  do  a  Job  we  must  have  a  positive  polit- 
ical goal.  We  must  be  "for"  something  and 
not  "against"  everything.  We  must  keep 
hope  and  determination  alive  In  the  bearta 
of  our  friends  both  outside  and  inside  the 
Iron  Curtain  because  their  aspirations  ioi  a 
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better  life  are  today  in  danger.  To  both  we 
must  emphasize  our  historical  posltk>n  of 
the  original  reTOlutionaries  for  the  iniiepend- 
ence  of  peoples.  But  we  mvist  keep  before 
them  the  goals  for  which  peoples  are  striv- 
ing— in  ternis  of  their  own  cultures,  not  ours. 

While  we  talk,  we  must  act.  Propaganda 
has  many  facets.  For  example,  the  visit  of 
a  man-of-war  to  certain  ports  or  areas  la  not 
primarily  to  show  our  strength,  but  rather 
to  display  the  flag  and  well-behaved  crews 
who  can  talk  about  o\ir  real  freedoms;  simi- 
larly, a  surprise  airlift  like  that  which  re- 
cently carried  thousands  of  stranded  Muslem 
pilgrims  to  Mecca;  or  in  war,  sound  advice 
like  that  which  discreetly  kept  the  Italian 
fleet  safely  in  port  while  the  British  were 
unhampered  in  their  operations  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

We  must  clarify  the  term  "democracy,** 
distorted  by  the  Russians  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  show  that  "freedom"  and  "lib- 
erty" are  the  ends  of  real  democracy. 

We  m\i8t  emphasize  our  hatred  of  war  to 
refute  the  Russian  charges  of  warmongering 
and  aggression.  We  must  appeal  to  the  cul- 
tural pride  of  every  coiuitry.  We  must  stop 
boasting  of  America's  plenty  except  indi- 
rectly. It  took  the  Russians  some  time  to 
realize  that  their  use  of  moving  pictures  of 
strikes  in  the  United  States  was  producing 
a  reaction  contrary  to  that  intended  because 
the  Russian  audiences  noticed  only  the  de- 
cent clothes  and  good  shoes  worn  by  the 
workers. 

Our  loans,  gifts,  and  other  aids  to  the 
world  in  some  instances  created  misunder- 
standings, even  hostility,  Instead  of  making 
friends  because  we  have  failed  to  stress  that 
OTir  help  was  Intended  to  enable  others  to 
help  themselves  and  each  other.  Our  guid- 
ance should  be  designed  not  to  stir  up  un- 
timely disorders,  but  to  offer  constructive 
•iiggestlons  to  people  who  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  work  out  their  own  destinies,  who 
are  thwarted  in  self-government,  who  are 
trai^>ed  everywhere  by  Moscow's  "peace" 
c^ensive.  How  can  we  do  this?  In  Europe 
we  can  talk  In  terms  of  their  own  history  to 
■tress  what  the  Kuropeans  want  to  be.  In 
Asia  we  can  show  the  exploitation  of  Asian 
national  ambitions  by  the  Kremlin  and  the 
perversion  of  these  ambitions  to  Rvisslan 
purposes.  And  most  important,  we  shoiild 
take  a  forthright  stand  on  the  independence 
of  peoples  who  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

United  States  propaganda  must  also  at- 
tack and  destroy  Soviet  lies  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  psychological  offensive.  We  have 
lost  it  through  default.  Ova  successful 
counterattack  last  May  to  the  germ  warfare 
charges  Is  proof  enough  of  this.  This  was  a 
private  counterattack,  not  conducted  by  the 
Voice  of  America.  The  Russians  have  not 
mentioned  germ  warfare  since  then. 

We  mvist  continually  emphasize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
regimes  amd  the  wishes  of  their  peoples.  We 
must  point  to  Riissian  aggressive  action 
ever3rwhere,  their  "invasion"  of  Austria,  a 
friendly  country,  not  an  enemy.  We  must 
unmask  Russian-style  "liberation."  And  we 
must  stress  the  perversion  of  socialist  prom- 
ises into  dictatorships,  of  global  promises 
Into  global  wars. 

All  of  this  constitutes  attack — and  so 
raises  important  questions.  How  can  the 
diplomatic  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  is  charged  with  the  task  of  commtinl- 
catlng  and  negotiating  with  the  U.  S,  S.  R., 
also  act  as  an  attacker?  How  can  we  com- 
bine two  opposite  tasks  in  one?  Can  a 
diplomatic  agency  carry  on  an  undipl(»xuitic 
activity  without  destroying  its  usefulness  in 
Its  primary  fu:action? 

The  answers  are  clearly  in  the  negative. 
An  effective  propaganda  eflort,  therefore,  re- 
quires the  removal  of  propaganda  from  the 
State  Department  and  Its  installation  as  a 
separate  Government  agency  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  President. 
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There  should  be  no  fear  that  the  State 
Department  would  lose  control  of  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy.  Through  normal 
and  proper  liaison  with  the  propaganda 
agency,  the  diplomatic  agency  cannot  only 
recommend  courses  of  action  but  would  be 
in  a  position  to  disclaim  responsibility  in 
case  of  complaints  by  other  nations.  Such 
complaints  are  a  positive  indication  that  the 
target  has  been  hit.  The  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  in  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  retained  for  liaison  with 
all  outside  agencies,  particularly  propa- 
ganda. The  present  Informational  activities 
in  American  embassies  woxild  continue,  on 
a  reduced  scale,  but  would  be  coordinated  to 
become  a  real  part  of  the  propaganda  effort. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization  the 
Psychological  Strategy  Board  would  be  given 
a  real  function.  Properly  constituted,  its 
studies  and  advice  woilld  receive  appropriate 
consideration.  Propaganda  could  then  draw 
on  the  best  talent  available  in  this  coimtry. 

Many  diplomats  realize  and  regret  the  ef- 
fects of  propaganda  as  practiced  at  present. 
The  glaring  weakness  is  that  the  diplomatic 
function,  enmeshed  with  propaganda,  can- 
not take  either  a  bold  initiative  or  accom- 
plish its  task  of  direct  attack.  Thus  it  does 
not  strengthen — it  weakens  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  aince  the 
conduct  of  propaganda  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
whole  psychological  action,  its  removal 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment represents  the  top  priority.  This  te  A 
vital  task  of  the  new  administration. 


Oae  Hnndredth  AnniTcnaiy  of  Swearinf 
In  ol  William  Rnfus  Kisf  at  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AZABAICA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATZS 
Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  permission  granted  to 
me  today,  I  present  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  rep- 
resenting the  Alabama  Historical  As- 
sociation, and  an  address  by  Mr. 
Emeterio  S.  Santovenia,  president  of  the 
Cuban  Academy  of  History.  Both  the 
addresses  were  delivered  before  the 
Cuban  Academy  of  History  on  March  23. 
1953.  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  swearing 
In  of  William  Rufus  E:ing  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  addresses  are  as  follows: 
Address  bt  Thomas  W.  Palmeh  in  Repbxoen- 

TATION    or    THX    AlSkBAMA    HlSTOSICAI.    ASCX>- 
CIATIOK    BETOBE    the    ACADEMIA    DM    LA    HlS- 

TOEiA  DK  Cuba,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Aca- 
demta  de  la  Historla  de  Cuba,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasant  assignment  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  Alabama  Historical 
Association  and  my  fellow  Alabamians  who 
are  presently  in  this  hospitable  and  charm- 
ing capital  of  a  very  good  neighbor  and  friend 
of  the  United  States.  The  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  republics  and  their  peoples 
will  be  lasting  becaiise  it  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  mutual  respect  and  par- 
allelism of  aspirations. 

While  the  State  of  Alabama  itself  is  geo- 
graphically dose  to  Cuba,  the  ties  of  friend- 


ship between  Alabamians  and  Cubans  art 
still  closer.  Alabama  counts  among  its  na- 
tive sons  many  whose  careers  are  known 
here,  of  whom  I  shall  mention  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobeon,  who,  you  will  recall,  at- 
temp^led  to  bottle  up  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santiago  by  sinking  the  ship  Jferrintoc  in 
the  harbor's  narrow  entrance:  and  William 
C.  Oorgas.  the  sanitation  expert,  who  put 
into  worldwide  service  the  great  discovery, 
by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  oC 
the  transmission  of  the  germ  of  yellow  fever 
by  the  mosquito,  and  whose  memory  was 
honored  recently  by  the  placing  of  his  statue 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  University  Heights. 
New  York  City. 

We  Alabamians  are  particularly  honored 
to  be  invited  by  the  distinguished  and 
learned  Academia  de  la  Historla  to  be  their 
guests  here,  in  the  Archive  Nacional.  Ttx» 
prestige  of  membership  in  your  academy  Is 
held  in  high  esteem  all  over  the  free  world. 

The  Alabama  Historical  Association  wish 
me  to  take  this  opportimity  to  express  to 
you  in  their  behalf  their  admiration  and 
congratulations  for  the  high  order  of  your 
publications  and  jo\a  valuable  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  hl^ 
torlcal  field. 

As  our  association  is  no  doubt  a  eonw 
parative  newcomer  to  the  Academy  of  Cuba. 
I  may  mention  that  Its  membership  of  about 
1,000  is  composed  of  both  professional  and 
nonprofessional  historians.  An  interesting 
thing  about  the  association  is  that  the 
strength  of  the  movement  has  been  with 
the  laity  and  not  the  professional.  Among 
Its  publications  Is  the  Alabama  Review,  a 
quarterly  Journal  of  Alabama  history,  I 
am  told  that  the  association  has  identified 
with  appropriate  markers  or  plaques  over 
1,800  places  where  events  ol  historical  inter- 
est to  Alabama  occurred. 

The  career  of  Alabama's  great  statesiiiaa 
and  its  first  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Wtlllam  Rufus  King,  has  been  a  pop- 
ular one  for  our  researchers  and  has  at- 
tracted the  Interest  of  all  the  members  at 
the  association.  With  Alabama's  geograph- 
ical proximity  to  and  its  people's  affection 
for  Cuba,  it  was  but  natural  for  them  to 
wish  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  commemo- 
rate in  this  country  an  unprecedented  and 
historic  event  that  took  place  in  Matanxas 
100  years  ago.  The  coincidence  of  the  year 
of  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  the 
great  Jos^  Marti  was  the  final  incentive  for 
ovu*  visit. 

Before  finalizing  any  plans  the  association 
reviewed  the  subject  with  olBcials  of  the 
Socledad  Colombista  Panamerlcana.  The  8»- 
cledad  Colombista  is  well  known  among  us 
for  its  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  ideal  of 
American  union  and  fraternity  through  the 
commemoration  of  notable  facts  and  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  have  long  respected  its  many  and  suc- 
cessful historical  research  works. 

We  received  a  hearty  and  friendly  welcome 
and  complete  cooperation.  In  fact,  we  could 
not  have  done  without  its  help  and  the 
Alabama  Historical  Association,  its  officers 
and  members  have  requested  me  to  make 
known  their  deep  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Socledad  Colombista,  Its  ofDcen 
and  members. 

Many  professlraal  historians  say  that  a 
century  at  least  mxist  elapse  after  the  death 
erf  a  person  before  his  contribution  to  his- 
tory can  be  properly  evaluated  or  viewed 
in  the  correct  perspective.  By  that  time 
prejudices  both  for  and  against  a  person 
have  faded  or  are  neutralized.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  historian  and,  though  100 
years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus  King,  I  shall  not  try  to  fix  his 
niche  in  history.  Professionals  rate  him  with 
Calhoim,  Clay,  and  Webster  as  a  statesman. 
His  accomplishments  were  notable  as  a 
diplomat  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  particularly 
in  Prance  (1844-46)  wliere  to  quote  from 
the  New  Vice  President,  of  the  Illustrated 
News,  of  March  18,  1853,  "By  means  of  Mr. 
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King's  mission.  England  was  Isolated  and 
the  plan  of  a  protest  against  the  admission 
of  Texas  to  the  Union  abandoned." 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  transition  from 
territory  to  statehood  of  Alabama  and  a 
drafter  at  its  first  constitution.  He  loved 
his  country  and  was  influential  in  causing 
the  young  Nation  to  protect  its  rights  in 
1812  when  the  American  flag  was  being  in- 
sulted on  the  high  seas.  While  a  Democrat, 
he  always  remained  in  the  Union  wing, 
opposing  secession  movements,  but  his  death 
came  before  the  final  issue  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  was  drawn. 

Because  of  his  rigid  honesty,  consideration 
for  others,  and  ability  to  make  decisions,  he 
has  been  described  as  the  "Cato  the  Klder" 
of  the  young  American  Republic. 

However,  in  telling  the  story  of  William 
Rufus  King,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that, 
being  one  of  our  great  men,  his  own  name 
and  the  events  of  his  life  are  perhaps  better 
known  In  Alabama  than  outside.  Therefore, 
I  shall  relate  the  more  important  biograph- 
ical occurrences  starting  with  his  birth.  He 
was  bom  on  April  7.  1786,  in  Sampson 
County,  N.  C,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  occurred  on  September  17.  1787.  His 
ancestors  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
with  an  admixture  of  Huguenot  blood.  His 
rather,  William  King,  and  his  mother.  Mar- 
garet DeVane,  were  strong  patriots  of  means. 
He  himself  never  married.  His  early  years 
passed  away  very  much  like  those  of  other 
boys  bom  to  a  reasonable  sliare  of  this 
world's  comforts  and  surrounded  by  friends 
to  encourage  and  instruct  them.  After  grad- 
uation from  the  State  university  he  studied 
law  In  the  office  of  a  practicing  lawyer  at 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  early  age  of  30. 

Immediately  drawn  to  public  life  he  first 
served  as  a  district  attorney,  then  a  brief 
term  in  the  State  leglslatxire  and  was  elected 
to  the  Federal  Congress  in  1810.  Thereafter, 
untU  his  death  43  years  later.  April  18,  1853, 
he  remained  a  prominent  actor  on  the  stage 
of  public  life.  In  this  exciting  and  forma- 
tive era  of  the  United  States  he  early  allied 
himself  with  the  party  of  Jefferson  and 
Madis(m.  The  War  of  1812  was  brewing  when 
be  reached  Washington.  He.  along  with  Cal- 
houn and  Clay,  took  the  lead  in  supporting 
President  Madison's  policies  of  asserting  the 
continued  independence  of  the  United  States 
against  foreign  aggression,  resulting  in  the 
War  of  1812.  sometimes  called  the  second 
war  for  independence  of  the  United  States. 
This  group,  fired  with  the  fervor  of  love  for 
their  young  Nation,  was  dubbed  "the  War 
Hawks."  During  the  war  King  Joined  the 
military,  serving  under  Generals  Quitman 
and  Selbels  for  a  short  period,  and  acquired 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  1816  he  resigned  from  Oongress  to  en- 
ter the  foreign  service  of  the  ooimtry  as  a 
diplomat.  His  first  assignment  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Legation  at  Naples,  and  then  in 
St.  Petersbvirg.  A  handsome  man.  tall,  erect, 
and  with  a  manner  as  courtly  as  a  Chester- 
field, King  was  a  striking  figure  among  the 
diplomatic  set.  These  years  afforded  the 
young  man  close  observation  of  European 
affairs,  from  which  he  benefited  in  his  sub- 
sequent service  in  Washington. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
found  that  the  Alabama  Territory  had  been 
organized  and  that  its  statehood  was  in  the 
offing.  Pilled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
pioneer  and  builder,  he  took  a  trip  to  the 
West  and  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  Ala- 
bama. His  brother.  Thomas  DeVane  King. 
and  he  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  In  the 
Territory  and  he  erected  his  home  in  Dallas 
County  on  the  bank  of  the  Alabama  River, 
which  he  named  King's  Rest.  Thomas  De- 
Vane King  settled  In  Tuscaloosa  County,  and 
I  may  mention  that  two  great-grandsons  of 
Thomas  DeVane  King — ^Henry  P.  Johnston 
and  DeVane  K.  Jones — are  present  with  us. 
William  Rtifus  King  organised  a  company 


to  form  a  town  across  the  river  and  named 
it  Selma — ^today  a  thriving  city.  The  se- 
lection of  this  name  reflects  the  diversity  of 
his  reading.  One  of  the  favorite  books  in 
his  large  library  was  a  volume  containing 
the  poems  of  Osslan,  the  blind  bard  of  Cal- 
edonia, 200  A.  D.,  who  had  composed  the 
Songs  of  Selma  to  soothe  the  anguish  of 
his  son  killed  In  battle,  Selma  being  the 
name  of  the  poet's  Welsh  home.  The  name 
was  appropriate  in  Alabama  because  Selma 
comes  from  the  Oreek  language  and  means 
a  high  seat.  The  site  of  the  new  city  was 
high  on  the  bluff,  safe  from  the  river  flood- 
water. 

King  was  sent  as  Dallas  County's  repre- 
sentative to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
under  the  Statehood  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  2.  1819.  On  December  14.  1819,  Presi- 
dent Monroe  signed  the  congressional  reso- 
lution creating  the  State  of  Alabama.  In 
the  first  elections  the  people  of  Alabama,  In 
appreciation  of  King's  efforts  In  obtaining 
this  recognition,  elected  him  1  of  their  2 
first  Senators  to  Washington.  From  then 
on  he  became  a  great  national  figure,  serv- 
ing almost  continuously  in  the  Senate  luitU 
his  election  as  Vice  President  of  the  Ui^ted 
States. 

As  the  Alabama  historian  Walter  M.  Jack- 
son has  pointed  out,  few  people  have  stepped 
into  national  life  and  faced  so  many  is- 
sues both  at  home  and  in  Congress  as  did 
this  Senator  of  Alabama.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  review  in  any  detaU  here  these 
momentous  events.  I  shall  Just  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  issues — the  Missoiui  Compro- 
mise, the  land  bills,  the  fight  Jackson  had 
with  the  National  Bank,  nullification  In 
South  Carolina,  the  Mexican  War,  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  the  ever- 
growing slavery  question.  Throxighout  his 
political  life  he  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Union.  He  was  both  a  Democrat  and  a  strong 
Union  man,  as  was  Jackson.  He  died,  as  I 
have  said,  before  the  great  final  issue  was 
drawn  and  he  did  not  have  to  make  the  de- 
cision of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  other  great  personages 
who  Joined  the  Confederacy.  In  1840  King 
became  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
helped  make  it  the  party  of  the  South. 

At  various  times  he  was  asked  to  serve  as 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  torelgn 
governments.  He  consistently  refused  until 
President  Tyler  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
Prance  in  1844  for  2  years.  The  proposed 
admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union  was  fraught 
with  international  complications.  On  the 
home  front  Massachusetts  had  threatened 
to  leave  the  Union  should  Texas  be  admitted. 
Tyler  felt  that  he  could  handle  the  domestic 
problem,  but  he  was  fearful  of  the  attitude 
of  France  and  England.  A  strong  advocate 
of  the  admission  of  Texas,  King  agreed  to  go 
to  Europe  to  try  to  block  the  opposition 
there.  He  was  successful.  The  United  States 
admitted  Texas,  and  England  and  France  did 
not  Interfere.  King  was  credited  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  with  materially  help- 
ing the  great  Southwest  to  come  into  the 
United  States. 

King's  place  In  the  Senate  was  of  course 
filled  by  another  after  he  resigned  to  go  to 
France.  He  entered  the  elections  In  Decem- 
ber 1847,  to  regain  his  seat  and  at  that  time 
siiffered  his  first  and  only  poUtical  defeat. 
However,  in  1848.  the  next  year,  he  returned 
to  the  Senate  by  appointment  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama.  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Web- 
ster were  all  dead  and  William  Rufus  King 
became  known  nationally  as  the  father  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention 
which  met  in  Baltimore  in  June  1852,  after  a 
stormy  session,  nominated  Gen.  Franklin 
Pierce  as  the  candidate  for  President  and 
King  for  Vice  President.  In  November  of 
that  year  they  carried  the  electoral  vote  of 
all  except  four  States — ^Kentucky.  Massa- 
chusetts. Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  His- 
torians say  that  King  was  only  one  step  from 


the  Presidency  when  he   was  elected   Vice 
President. 

Shortly  after  the  election  he  l>ecame  ill 
from  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  which  he 
had  suffered  for  several  years.  He  Immedi- 
ately thought  of  the  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant sea  breezes  and  sunshine  of  the  hospita- 
ble city  of  Matanzas  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
Here  was  the  ideal  place  to  seek  his  lost 
health.  The  residents  of  Matanzas  were 
cosmopolitan  in  character,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  an  agreeable  stay  there.  Among 
the  families  he  knew  in  the  Province  were 
the  Frenchman  Jean  Chartrand  and  a  Rhode 
Islander  named  William  Scott  Jencks,  both 
owners  of  sugar  mills.  Accordingly  he  re- 
signed his  position  of  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  on  December  20,  1852,  and 
sailed  for  Matanzas. 

As  March  1853  came  nearer.  King  realized 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  rettim  to 
Washington  to  take  his  oath  of  ofllce.  Some 
oi  his  friends  in  the  Senate  foresaw  this 
possibility  and  provided  for  one  of  the  most 
unusual  happenings  in  United  States  his- 
tory. On  February  23,  1853.  Senator  Andrew 
P.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  gave  notice 
that  provision  would  have  to  be  made  fcM: 
administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Vice 
President  in  Cuba.  He  introduced  a  bill 
which  was  unanimously  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress  on  March  2.  1853,  authorizing  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Sharkey,  United  States 
consul  at  Habana.  to  administer  the  oath. 
Presumably  Mr.  Sharkey  went  to  Matan- 
zas via  the  steam  railroad  called  the  Sabanil- 
la  &  VlUanueva  Railway,  which  required  all 
day  and  part  of  the  night  to  make  a  trip 
of  about  60  miles.  I  am  told  that  a  coal- 
burning  locomotive  iised  by  the  road  in  1853 
is  on  exhibition  today  at  Matanzas.  The 
oath  was  administered  on  March  24.  1853. 
and  William  Riifus  King  thereupon  became 
the  only  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  his  oath  of  office  on  foreign  soil. 

Finding  his  health  completely  gone,  his 
thoughts  tivned  to  home.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  steamer  Fulton  to  call 
and  take  him  to  Mobile.  There  he  was  met 
by  a  great  throng  of  Alabamians.  The  Vice 
President,  though  feeble,  stood  erect  with 
eagerness  in  his  eyes.  He  received  the  bless- 
ings of  a  clergyman  and  told  him — "Pray 
that  I  may  get  home  to  Dallas  County  to 
die  among  my  people,  and  there  to  rest.** 
The  prayer  was  answered.  A  river  packet, 
the  Royal  St.  John,  sped  with  him  aboard 
at  full  speed  up  the  Alabama  River  with  no 
stops  until  King's  Rest  was  reached.  Here 
among  his  people  he  died  In  his  own  home 
on  April  18,  1853,  with  the  words.  "The  fields 
never  looked  greener.  Hush,  let  me  pass 
quietly.- 

At  Washington  elaborate  honors  were  paid 
to  King's  memory  by  the  Nation  through 
the  Presfdent.  the  House,  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  Supreme  Court.  He  could  have  been 
biirled  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  but 
he  preferred  to  rest  In  Alabama. 

And  now.  in  ending  with  the  reference 
Just  made  to  the  death  of  a  great  statesman 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  cannot 
but  remark  on  the  ^coincidence  of  dates 
which  also  saw  the  birth  of  a  great  Cuban. 
Little  did  the  residents  of  Habana  realize 
the  significance  of  the  arrival  in  1853  in 
their  midst  of  the  Infant  Jos^  Marti.  None, 
perhaps  not  even  his  mother,  dreamed  of 
what  momentous  influence  his  life  was  des- 
tined to  have  in  hist<M7. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Marti  sought  and  obtained  refuge 
in  our  country.  He  resided  more  of  his 
adult  life  with  us  than  in  any  other  country. 
He  taught  In  our  public  schools,  edited  pa- 
pers and  became,  perhaps,  the  greatest  for- 
eign Interpreter  of  life  In  our  country  during 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Frail  of  body,  great  of  mind,  and  stout  of 
heart,  he  pursued  throughout  his  life  the 
ideal  of  liberty  and  died  gloriously  on  the 
field  of  battia. 
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We  Alabamlans  here  aasembled  Join  tbe 
"coro  devoto  a  las  bonras"  de  Cuba  for  tbe 
centenary  of  a  man  who  waa  not  only  tbe 
greatest  single  contributor  to  tbe  liberation 
of  bis  country,  biit  wbo  also  remains  as  tbe 
symbol  of  tbe  unconquerable  spirit  of  man 
In  bis  quest  for  freedom  and  dignity. 

AooBEss  BT  Emztouo  S.  Santovxnia,  Presi- 
dents, ACASCMIA  DE  LA  HiSTORIA  DE  CUBA 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  tbe  Cuban  Academy 
of  History  is  deeply  bonored  wltb  tbe  pres- 
ence at  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  wbo  are.  In  addition,  members  of 
tbe  Alabama  Historical  Association,  and  wbo 
have  wished  to  come  here  to  solemnly  com- 
memorate the  virtues  and  merits  of  William 
Rufus  King,  the  only  Vice  President  of  tbe 
Union  who  took  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  outside  of  tbe  National 
Territory,  to  be  more  exact,  under  tbe  skies 
of  our  Antilles.  Our  corporation  values  this 
honor  In  all  its  worth  more  so,  after  bear- 
ing tbe  benevolent  and  warm  praises  which 
we  have  J\Mt  heard  from  Thomas  W. 
Palmer.  Due  note  has  been  taken  of  this  to 
hold  lasting  memory  of  a  type  of  academic 
fraternity  which  will  prove  to  be  fruitful  and 
exemplary. 

The  temporal  life  of  William  Rufxis  King 
bad  Its  beginning  and  end  in  two  memorable 
epochs  In  the  history  of  America.  He  was 
born  at  the  time  when  his  country  strength- 
ened itself  by  Its  possession  of  political  In- 
stitutions which  have  made  It  the  seat  of 
the  firmest  and  most  indestructible  brother- 
hood of  bximan  liberty  and  international  se- 
curity. He  died  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jos^ 
ICarti,  one  of  the  forgers  of  men  and  na- 
tions who  with  more  vigor  and  transcendence 
have  contributed  to  the  uplifting  of  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Of  the 
services  rendered  by  that  exalted  son  toward 
the  greatness  of  the  Union  and  the  Integrity 
of  America,  there  remains  the  pleasant  and 
edifying  memories  resulting  from  deeds  ac- 
complished In  honor  and  benefit  of  lofty 
Ideals. 

The  era  when  William  Rufus  King  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
was  one  of  turmoil  due  to  the  Interest  shown 
by  bis  country  in  the  political  situation  of 
Cuba.  The  government  of  James  K.  Polk 
wanted  Spain  to  sell  the  Island  to  the  Union. 
Later  there  broke  out  unrest  headed  by  Nar- 
clso  L6pez.  which  attained  its  peak  through 
the  expeditions  which  this  brave  general 
armed  there  and  landed  here  which,  by  their 
significance  and  consequences,  caused  an  up- 
heaval in  a  large  section  of  that  neighboring 
country.  Such  publicly  prominent  men  as 
Charles  Sunaner.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
Horace  Mann  ah-ed  grave  words  and  atti- 
tudes as  regards  the  designs  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  Cuba.  Even  an  un- 
known politician  of  those  times,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  forced,  during  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  King,  to  pronounce 
opinions  of  Import  relative  to  the  activities 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  In  this  Antilles 
and  ot  the  bad  conditions  of  the  colonial 
regimen  which  Spain  maintained  In  Its  over- 
seas possessions. 

Frequently  Important  North  Americans 
visited  Cuba.  Some  came  moved  by  the  de- 
sire to  establish  lucrative  bxisinesses.  Others 
with  the  desire  of  visiting  a  neighboring 
country  which  they  deemed  worth  studying 
with  a  view  toward  territorial  expansion 
projects.  Some  came  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  ciire  for  ph3rslcal  Illnesses.  Such 
was  the  case  of  William  Riifus  King  at  tbe 
time  of  the  elections  which  raised  him  to 
the  second  highest  public  ofBce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  readers  of  the  Dlarlo  de  la  Marina  of 
Babana,  enjoyed  the  good  news  service 
offered  them  by  Peter  Hicks  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  Peter  Hicks  was  one  of  the 
pseudonyms  used  by  Sim6n  Camacho.  a  Ven- 


ezuelan distinguished  by  his  political  activi- 
ties and  his  brlUlant  literary  style.  81m6n 
Camacho  was  tbe  grandson  of  Maria  Antonla 
Bolivar  and  consequently,  grandnephew  d 
8im6n  Bolivar,  the  liberator.  Through  Peter 
Hicks  the  subscribers  of  the  Dlarlo  de  la 
BCarlna  learned  at  the  beginning  of  1853  of 
the  possibility  of  William  Rufus  King  coming 
to  Cubcu 

Peter  Hicks  Informed  his  Cuban  readers 
that  the  health  of  WiUiam  Rufus  King,  Vice 
President  elect,  was  seriously  Impaired. 
According  to  pieople  whom  the  corresj»ndent 
had  reason  to  believe  were  w^  Informed. 
King's  lungs  were  in  very  bad  shape.  Al- 
though It  was  said  that  bis  health  had  Im- 
proved somewhat,  the  doctors  and  members 
of  bis  family  did  not  believe  be  could  live 
much  longer.  He  was  advised  to  come  to 
Habftna  for  a  few  months.  But  no  decision 
had  been  reached  regarding  this. 

We  aU  know  how  Vice  President  King  came 
to  Cuba,  and  that  he  was  living  In  Matanzas 
when  the  time  came  when  be  miist  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  high  office  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  and  how  the  Oonsiii  of 
tbe  Union  In  Habana  received  his  oath  of 
allegiance,  how  be  sailed  across  the  Oiilf 
en  route  to  his  native  land,  and  how  divine 
providence  granted  him  his  request  to 
breathe  bis  last  on  the  soil  where  be  bad 
first  seen  the  light  of  day.  Peter  Hicks  in- 
formed tbe  Cubans  of  his  death  through 
correspondence  dated  In  New  York  on 
April  25,  1853,  and  published  in  the  Dlarlo 
de  la  Marina  on  the  third  of  tbe  following 
month,  regretting  that  the  pure  and  Invigor- 
ating air  of  the  Cumbre  and  Coliseo  in  the 
Matanzas  region  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  an  elderly  man,  suffering  an 
ailment  considered  beforehand  as  Incurable. 

The  grandnephew  of  Slm6n  Bolivar  re- 
produced the  proclamation  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce  on  the  death  of  WlUlam 
Rufus  King.  As  a  testimonial  of  respect  to' 
bis  elevated  position,  bis  outstanding  char- 
acter, his  career  as  a  statesman  and  his  zeal 
for  the  Union,  seldom  encountered  In  the 
history  of  tbe  Republic,  the  head  of  the 
Nation  ordered  work  suspended  in  the  dif- 
ferent Federal  departments.  The  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy  Issued  orders  to  have  tbe 
proper  military  and  naval  honors  rendered 
the  memory  of  a  citizen — wrote  Franklin 
Pierce — tor  whom  a  tribute  that  was  not 
heartfelt  by  a  cotmtry  in  whose  service  he 
had  given  all,  would  have  scarce  value.  On 
April  21,  1853,  all  public  offices  were  closed 
and  the  Executive  Mansion  and  offices  In 
Washington  were  draped  in  mourning. 

One  of  the  statements  made  by  Slm6n 
Camacho  regarding  tbe  personality  of  Wil- 
liam Riifus  King  referred  to  the  fact  that 
his  death  had  not  caused  as  great  a  sensa- 
tion In  the  United  States  as  that  produced 
by  the  deaths  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Web- 
ster. According  to  him,  this  was  not  siir- 
prlsing  because  King's  ambitions  as  regards 
honors  and  riches  had  been  very  modest  and 
he  had  distinguished  himself  more  for  bis 
steadfast  services  to  his  country  than  for 
the  brilliance  and  renown  of  these  same 
services. 

The  distinguished  visit  which  the  Cuban 
Academy  of  History  receives  today  revives 
happy  memories  and  brings  testimonies  of 
great  value.  The  happy  memories  refer  to 
tbe  two  sons  of  Alabama  whose  names  are 
outstanding  In  Cuban  history.  The  testi- 
monials of  great  value  refer  to  the  most  out- 
standing son  of  this  Antilles. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  remembered  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson  and  William  C.  Gorgas. 
When  he  was  an  old  man,  retired  from  naval 
service  and  dedicated  to  the  moral  uplifting 
of  the  Union,  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  In  the  dty  of  New 
York.  As  a  naval  officer  of  the  United  Stateo, 
he  had  risked  Us  life  to  execute  the  order 
by  means  of  which  a  daring  attempt  was 
made  to  bottle  up  the  Spanish  fleet  com- 


manded by  Adm.  Paseokl  Cervera.  On  such 
a  happy  oecaskm  I  was  able  to  n^  closely 
the  outstanding  virtues  of  one  ot  th4  sons 
of  Alabama  which  strengthened  the  ties 
between  that  region  and  our  Island.  Of  tbe 
other  son  of  Alabama  mentioned  here  no 
{H-alse  is  too  great.  William  C.  Oorgas  ren- 
dered Cuba  services  worthy  of  undying  gratl- 
txtdt  by  contributing  with  his  scientific 
knowledge  and  humane  seal  to  better  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  tbe  land  where  Vice 
President  William  Rufus  King  took  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  pointed  out  the  exact  de- 
gree of  tbe  exceptional  services  which  Joe^ 
Marti  rendered  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  our  most  outstanding  countryman  la- 
bored unceasingly  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
the  Independence  of  Cuba.  It  has  Just  besn 
stated,  and  Justly  so.  that  Marti  has  become 
the  best  and  most  noteworthy  foreign  In- 
terpreter of  the  life  of  the  Union  during  tbe 
second  balf  of  the  19th  century.  Here  Is 
without  question  one  of  the  signs  of  great- 
ness that  all  Americana,  those  over  there  no 
less  than  those  over  here,  can  recognize  In 
Marti,  that  magnificent  symbol  of  the  un- 
breakable human  spirit  consecrated  to  con- 
solidate ths  liberty  ahd  dignity  of  which 
our  brilliant  colleague  has  Just  spoken. 

With  these  outstanding  names,  with  the 
names  of  Hobson,  Oorgas  and  Marti,  the 
name  of  William  Rufus  King  appears  Jointly 
In  the  history  of  deeds  shared  by  Alabaoo* 
and  Cuba.  We  find  In  the  preceding  aoa 
wonderful  lessons  of  human  solidarity. 
Neighboring  countries  have  been  friends  dur- 
ing the  coiirse  of  a  century  because  of  these 
remarkable  men.  Let  us  Implore  Heaven, 
and  may  Heaven  grant  that  It  will  continue 
to  be  thus  throughout  the  coming  centurlas. 

(Translation  by  Carolina  B4cs.> 


Sabti£ct  b  tb«  Open 


EXTE97SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Poet  of 
March  24.  1953.  entitled  "Subsidies  in 
the  Open"  which  deals  with  S.  1360,  in- 
troduced by  myself  and  Mr.  AiKB|r,  Mr. 
Clbjibnts,  Mr.  Coopeh,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Percttsow.  Mr.  GrLLETTE, 
Mr.  HiawiNGS.  Mr.  Humphriy,  Mr.  Ivra, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Car- 
olina. Mr.  KsTAUVKR.  Mr.  Kilgore.  Mr. 
Lances.  Mr.  Lkhmah.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Matbank,  Mr.  Mdndt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Sfaridcan,  and  also  with  H.  R. 
131,  the  companion  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  Heselton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

STTSsmns  nr  thx  Opkit 

Introduction  of  the  Kennedy  bill  to  sepa- 
rate subsidies  from  mall  payments  to  air- 
lines again  raises  the  question  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  remove  an  unnecessary 
burden  from  the  Post  OfBce.  The  continued 
lumping  of  subsidies  with  mall  fmyments 
represents  one  of  the  most  conspictjovis  fail- 
ures to  act  on  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.    As  It  Is  now,  the  Poet 
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OAee,  with  a  whooping  deficit,  tt  charged 
with  passing  subsidies  that  have  nothing  to 
do  wltb  reasonable  rates  for  carrying  air 
mall.  According  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  subsidy  accounts  for  some  t71  million 
of  tbe  $184  mllUon  1954  budget  fcr  air  maU 
pay. 

Senator  KE>nn»T*s  bin,  the  companion  of 
the  Heselton  bill  In  the  House,  would  has* 
tbe  separation  on  the  cost  at  carrying  the 
Basil,  Including  a  fair  return.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  approacb  is  that  it  would  charge 
the  Post  Office  only  with  the  cost  of  haulage; 
necessary  subsidies  would  be  paid  to  airlines 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  sepa- 
rate appropriations.  This  bipartisan  metu- 
ure.  Incidentally,  Is  cosponsored  by  9  Re- 
publicans and  14  Democrats. 

What  Is  desirable,  obviously.  Is  not  s  move 
to  deprive  airlines  of  subsidies  they  need  for 
performing  services  in  the  national  interest, 
but  to  Identify  those  subsidies  clearly.  Some 
of  tbe  airlines  object  that  the  cost  plus 
reasonable  return  Is  an  unfair  method  ot 
arriving  at  mall  rates,  and  that  It  would 
Impose  an  eittra  accounting  burden.  If  this 
Is  not  fair,  then  what  Is? 

To  be  siire,  tbe  separation  wo\ild  abandon 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  rate  of  $1.91  a 
ton -mile  as  respects  payments  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  American  carriers  for  inter- 
national man.  The  UPU  rate,  however,  is 
basically  a  standard  by  which  carriers  of  an- 
other nationality  are  paid:  It  la  nearly  3 
times  the  de  luxe  passenger  rate  and  6  times 
tbe  express  rate,  and  obviously  bears  no 
relation  to  coat.  American  lines  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  UPU  rate  from  foreign 
governments. 

It  la  a  credit  to  airline  management  that 
most  major  domestic  lines  now  receive  a 
"service  rate,"  which,  according  to  the  CAB, 
Includes  no  subsidy.  Some  lines  are  citing 
this,  plus  the  CAB'S  administrative  subsidy 
Bep)aratlon,  as  an  argument  that  no  legis- 
lation Is  necessary.  But  this  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  CAB's  action  has  no  status  In 
law  and  could  be  vipset  at  any  time  by  the 
Board.  To  leave  the  matter  here  would  be 
to  discourage  scrutiny  of  possible  loopholes 
In  the  CAB'S  sccountlng  and  to  keep  the 
'  Post  Office  saddled  with  a  deficit  which,  as 
taspects  air  subsidies.  Is  misleading. 

If  there  Is  to  be  meaningful  and  lasting 
reform  In  this  field,  it  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  law.  In  their  own  long-run  in- 
terest, the  airlines,  which  have  made  so  many 
strides  toward  Independence,  ought  to  sup- 
port this  sensible  effort  to  end  the  conceal- 
ment of  subsidies. 


World  Peace  Most  Urfent  ProUca 
Facing  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAftSACU  USSTl  8 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  press 
statement  on  an  address  made  by  me 
to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Gardner, 
Mass.: 
,  Speakhig  before  the  Knights  of  Colvmxbus 
at  Gardner  last  night.  Congressman  Pioup  J. 
PHiLBur.  of  Clinton,  asserted  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Korean  war  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  world  peace  was  the  greatest  and 
most  urgent  iKt>blem  facing  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  tbe  Nation. 

Blasting    the    tragic   blunders   of   foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy  that  led  up  to  this 
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bloody  conflict,  the  CUnton  Congressman  de- 
clared that  the  entire  pattern  of  the  Korean 
war  is  not  only  pathetically  unfair  and  un- 
just to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  A^nerl- 
can  boys  engaged  In  It  and  their  families, 
but  It  Is  an  example  of  glaring  military  and 
eccmotnic  noncooperatlon  by  many  members 
of  the  United  Nations  In  vrtiose  name  the  war 
Is  being  prosecuted. 

"We  can  no  longer  tolerate."  said  the  Con- 
gressman, "that  American  boys  alone  and 
tbe  American  economy  alone  should  carry 
the  overwhelming  major  portion  of  sacrifice 
and  support  for  the  Korean  war. 

**We  have  every  right  to  expect  all  other 
free  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  stand 
loyally  and  wholeheartedly  with  us  In  this 
and  every  other  effort  to  check  Soviet  ag- 
gression. This  Nation  cazuiot  possibly  un- 
dertake the  almost  total  responsiblUty  for 
protecting  freedom  in  a  world  seething  with 
Communist-inspired  revolutionary  move- 
ments and  dire  threats  of  all-out  war.  We 
have  every  right  to  expect  a  much  ftiller 
measure  ot  participation  from-  tbe  United 
Nations  and.  above  all.  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  United  Nations  will  purge 
Its  own  organization  of  disloyal,  traitorous 
American  Communists." 

Attacking  tbe  Soviets  and  the  Communist 
conspiracy  on  a  broad  front.  Congressman 
PHiLBUf  stated  that  "the  American  people 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  full  realisation  of  the 
extent  to  which  Communist  Influences  have 
permeated  and  Infiltrated  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  institutions." 

"The  new  Congress  has  many  great  tasks." 
said  PHiLBtN.  "It  must  banish  the  plague 
of  corruption  which,  like  a  corrosive,  is 
threatening  to  eat  away  the  moral  fabric 
of  free  govertmnent.  It  must  straightfor- 
wardly, fairly  and  equitably  adjust  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  situation  without  ctirtalling 
or  eliminating  reaUy  essential  services,  but 
with  a  view  to  Installing  honesty,  efficiency, 
accoiutability,  and  prudence  In  the  affairs 
of  the  National  Ooveriunent. 

"It  must  do  these  and  many  more  things 
to  stabilize  the  economy  and  prevent  alike 
the  evils  of  Infiatlon  and  recession. 

"But  next  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
Itself,  tbe  greatest  Job  that  this  Congress  has 
Is  to  purge  the  Government  and  every  other 
part  of  tbe  Nation  of  every  vestige  of  the 
great  Communist  conspiracy  which  is  mov- 
ing, through  Its  tnstruments  In  this  Nation 
and  elsewhere,  to  encompass  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  human  freedom." 

"Sometimes  when  I  contemplate  this  situ- 
ation," said  PHILBIN,  "1  am  aghast  at  the 
enormity  and  effrontery  of  the  intrusions  by 
persons  of  unquestionable  radical  tbotigbt 
Into  influential  positions  not  only  In  Gov- 
ernment but  In  practically  every  other  field 
of  American  life.  There  are  many  reasorw 
for  this  phenomena,  but  if  I  were  asked  tbe 
most  important  I  should  definitely  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is  the  press  of 
sordid  materialism  upon  modern  life  and 
the  rejection  in  vital  segments  of  our  cul- 
tural and  educational  life  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  of  religion  and  other  re- 
ligious Ideals  which  have  heretofore  been  the 
great  sustaining  force  of  our  IneplratioD.  and 
strength  as  a  Nation. 

"The  American  people  themselves  are  not 
responsible  for  these  conditions,  but  they 
are  the  victims.  They  are  moving  In  their 
own  way  to  try  to  provide  orderly  constitu- 
tional solutions  to  these  great  problems. 
They  have  selected  a  completely  new  na- 
tional leadership.  By  overwhelming  vote  of 
every  part  of  tbe  country  they  have  installed 
a  new  Preeident  and  a  new  Congress.  In 
this,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  aU  crises  ever 
facing  the  Nation,  there  can  be  no  time  for 
narrow  partisanism.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
there  must  be  every  effort  to  unify  and 
consolidate  all  groups  of  the  American  people 
behind  tbe  urgent  objectives  c£  purging  Um 
Nation  of  conspirators,  corruptloiiists,  and 
varmongera.   Xvary  chanos  nuat  be  accorded 


the  new  leadtfshlp  to  provide  the  proper  an- 
swers and  the  right  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. And  we  must  all  be  greatly  concerned 
now  about  Joining  together  as  citizens  of  tbe 
greatest  democratic  Government  on  earth  to 
salvage  the  precious  heritage  of  liberty, 
wrought  through  the  years  by  such  herolo 
■acrtfice. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  In  tha 
public  service  must  abandon  his  or  her  right 
to  criticize  or  to  express  *heir  convictions 
because  that  U  not  only  the  prerogative  but 
the  duty  of  every  real  representative  of  the 
people.  But  It  does  mean  that  we  should 
all  strive  at  this  time  to  find  a  common  area 
of  agreement  and  action  on  basic  things  that 
relate  to  tbe  welfare  and  destiny  of  tbe 
Nation,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
tbe  American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, despite  the  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, will  succeed  in  that  high  purpose." 

Philbin  described  at  length  the  evolu- 
tionary development  of  tbe  Communist 
movement  and  the  tactics  used  by  its  leaders 
to  blind  tbe  American  people  to  the  real 
facts  of  the  wc»-Id  situation,  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  the  American  economy  and  our 
own  political,  civic  and  reUglous  Institu- 
tions. The  whole  piupose  was  and^is,  said 
Philbiot,  to  discredit  everything  connected 
with  this  Government  and  this  great  free 
system  from  its  moral  principles  to  its  family 
life. 

"But  their  nefarious  purposes  have  been 
exposed,  and  will  be  further  exposed,"  said 
Philbin,  "and  their  baneful  Influence  will 
in  time  be  banished  by  the  determined 
action  of  the  American  people." 

Pbzlbik  also  discussed  some  of  the  prol>- 
lems  of  national  defense  in  relat.ion  to  the 
current  world  situation  and  their  Impact 
upon  the  current  high  spending  rate  and 
high  taxes. 

"We  must  and  will  provide  all  funds  nec- 
essary to  deal  wlUi  Communist  aggression 
and  to  maintain  the  great  social  services 
of  our  own  Oovemment,  but  t^ere  is  no 
Justification  whatever  In  placing  upon  tbe 
American  people  tax  burdens  which  are  not 
necessary.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  people 
of  the  Nation  will  soon  have  soom  relief  from 
the  present  very  heavy  burdens  which  are 
reducing  our  standards  of  living  in  many 
ways." 
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UBfairaess  to  Mcatany  HI  Veferana 

EXTENSIC^  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  area 

in  which  we  have  been  grossly  unfair 
to  war  veterans  has  not  commanded  a 
sufficient  amount  of  public  attention.  It 
is  the  system  by  which  we  treat  or  refuse 
to  treat  veterans  suffering  from  mental 
illnesses.  As  matters  now  stand,  a  serv- 
iceman returning  to  his  family  must  call 
any  mental  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  within  2 
years  from  his  discharge  if  service  con- 
necticMi  is  to  be  established.  Without 
such  connection,  treatment  for  mental 
problems  is  denied. 

Realistically,  this  period  Is  too  short 
a  time.  Very  often,  neither  the  family 
nor  the  veteran  realize  the  existence  of 
such  difficulties  or.  if  they  do,  hesitate 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  any 
public  agency  for  many  reasons.  Often, 
too.  they  hope  that  time  and  work  in 
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home  surroundings  will  clear  up  the  ail- 
ment without  resorting  to  medical  treat- 
ment Then  when  the  situation  has  be- 
come too  aggravated  for  home  attention, 
they  find  that  it  is  too  late  for  the  VA  to 
help. 

We  need  a  more  flexible  program  in 
this  field,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  ex- 
tend the  time  limit.  Service  connection 
ought  to  be  more  readily  conceded  in 
many  cases,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
VA  to  say  "No"  ought  to  be  modified  to 
a  disposition  to  say  "Yes"  in  doubtful 
situations. 


Tax  Cat  Delays? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  evident  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Antoni  N.  Sadlak,  from 
Rockville,  Conn.,  when  he  voted  to  re- 
port favorably  H.  R.  .1,  an  individual 
tax-reduction  bill,  represented  the  views 
of  his  constituents,  and  also  the  editorial 
views  of  the  Register,  an  independent 
newspaper  published  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Register  on  Sunday,  March 

22,  1953: 

Tax  Cut  Dklats? 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  taken 
the  position  that  tax-reduction  programs 
must  be  delayed  untU  spending  programs 
are  cut  and  a  balanced  budget  Is  In  sight. 
This  represents  an  unsound  and  vastly  dis- 
appointing attitude,  both  from  the  political 
and   practical  standpoints. 

If  persisted  In  It  wlU  have  very  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  The  American  people 
did  not  elect  Mr.  Elsenhower  as  their  Presi- 
dent so  that  he  might  continue  present 
spending,  or  Increase  it.  They  elected  him 
to  give  us  genuine  world  leadership,  to  re- 
duce spending  and  In  expectation  that 
pledges  to  reduce  the  ruinous  bvirdens  of 
present  taxation  would  be  redeemed  and 
that  a  prompt  start  on  that  task  would 
be  made. 

Right  now  the  American  people  are  carry- 
ing an  utterly  impossible  burden.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
alter  this  fact  at  the  present.  The  logical 
"step,  and  the  sound  economic  step,  woxUd  be 
to  reduce  taxes  and  then  fit  the  budget  to 
resvilting  tax  revenues.  And  the  pro6i>ects 
are  that  these  reductions  woxild  beyond 
doubt  prove  such  a  sptir  to  business,  to  In- 
vestment, and  to  individual  living  standards 
as  to  make  such  revenues  greater  than  those 
that  can  be  realized  under  present  breaking- 
point  tax  levies. 

The  reductions  now  proposed  under  the 
bill  fostered  by  Representative  Danul  A. 
RczD  would  not  interfere  with  balancing  the 
budget.  Rather  they  would  assist  In  such 
an  accomplishment.  Tax  rates,  obviously, 
are  now  confiscatory  and  far  too  high.  The 
result  Is  that  they  kill  off  incentive,  growth, 
and  exi>ansion  and  thus  reduce  revenues. 

Both  past  and  recent  economic  history 
supports  this  view.  The  80th  Congress  during 
1947  and  1948  reduced  individual  taxes.  The 
budget  was  balanced — for  the  first  time  In 
16  years.  A  large  pajrment  was  made  upon 
the  national  debt.  Revenue  retvu'ns  there- 
under created  a  substantial  Treasiiry  surplus. 


The  Elsenhower  administration  makes 
much  of  its  intent  to  make  reductions  in 
spending.  That  Is  commendable.  But  they 
cannot  halt  there,  or  delay  unduly  in  plans 
to  redeem  their  pledges  to  also  reduce  taxes. 
If  taxes  are  to  be  reduced  to  match  these 
spending  reductions,  those  tax-cutting  laws 
should  be  enacted  now.  This  Is  the  only 
method  whereby  the  taxpayer  can  be  given 
any  hope,  or  any  logical  method  for  figiiring 
uix>n  any  Increased  spending,  investing,  and 
expansion  power  that  they  may  utUlze  for 
the  future. 

The  easy  answer  is  to  say  wait  for  bal- 
ance. But  it  Is  not  the  right  answer,  the 
logical  one  or  the  acceptable  one.  There  la 
but  one  possible  exception.  If  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  has  knowledge  that 
we  are  going  to  be  attacked,  or  that  we  are 
threatened  with  Imminent  attack,  then  delay 
might  be  wise.  Lacking  this.  It  Is  inexcusable 
and  a  path  to  pclitlcal  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  have  seen  the  promises 
to  them  unredeemed,  and  the  prospects  for 
redemption  placed  so  far  Into  an  indefinite 
future  as  to  be  meaningless,  and  less  than 
meaningless. 

Spending,  of  course,  can  be  reduced.  It 
can  be  done  now.  if  the  extermination  Is 
there.  And  In  tlie  next  budget  further  non- 
essentials can  be  eliminated  entirely,  and 
the  resulting  tax  reduction  amounts  made 
retroactive. 

Obviously.  In  the  course  of  one  admini- 
stration all  the  tax  evils  that  have  piled  up 
over  the  years  cannot  be  overhauled  and 
corrected.  But  a  beginning  can  be  made, 
and  it  can  be  made  now. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  Oovemor  Lodge 
reminded  the  Coimectlcut  General  Assembly 
of  the  words  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  who 
said  that  "economy  in  itself  Is  a  great  source 
of  revenue." 

That,  obviously,  applies  as  well  to  Wash- 
ington and  supplies  the  answer  to  the  tax 
reduction- budget  balancing  program  and 
problem. 


A  Needed  Dose  of  Good  Coansel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  KKW  JCBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Rxcord  for  Monday, 
March  25. 1953. 1  had  reprinted  the  testi- 
mony given  by  James  J.  Reynolds,  Jr., 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Cota- 
mittee  of  the  House,  incorporating  his 
views  on  the  operations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Ik>ard,  of  which  he  is  a 
former  member.  I  now  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Simday, 
March  22,  entitled  "Supporting  NLRB," 
in  which  the  editors  of  the  Post  pay  a 
merited  tribute  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  his 
constructive  testimony: 

SuPPOETiNO  NLRB 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  got  a  needed  doee  of  good  counsel  in 
the  testimony  of  James  J.  Reynolds,  former 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Mr.  Reynolds'  common  sense  came  as . 
an  effective  antidote  to  the  reckless  recom- 
mendation of  a  previous  witness,  former 
NLRB  General  Counsel  Robert  Denham.  who 
had  urged  that  Congress  "abolish  the  agency, 
abolish  all  of  the  Jobs  In  It,  enact  a  new  bill 
patterned  after  the  old." 

Unlike  ICr.  Denham,  Mr.  Reynolds  found 
In  his  heart  that  tolerance  of  disagreement 


which  is  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of 
a  democratic  society.  "So  long  as  each  of  us 
Is  'the  sum  of  all  the  moments  of  o\ir  lives'." 
he  observed,  "reasonable  men  will  differ  and 
It  is  in  the  recorded  expression  of  their  views 
that  dynamic  and  healthful  progress  resides. 
•  •  •  No  matter  how  violently  we  may  reject 
the  view  contrary  to  our  own,  let  us  never 
still  the  voice  of  opposition,  for  in  regimen- 
tation of  administrative  thinking  and  In 
forced  conformity  lies  a  danger  far  greater 
than  that  which  appears  to  be  temporary 
retrogression." 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Denham 's  vlndlctlveness, 
Mr.  Reynolds  urged  the  committee  to  reject 
abolition  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  making 
better  "a  law  which  Is  already  of  demon- 
strated merit  to  our  Industrial  economy.'* 
And  he  added  this  sound  warning:  "It  strikes 
me  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  when  those 
of  us  who  know  the  facts  should  make  it 
known  that  our  Government  employees  are, 
as  a  group,  people  in  whom  we.  as  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  can  take  pride.  It  is  in  Just 
such  reckless  charges  as  voiced  by  the  former 
general  counsel  that  the  seeds  of  lost  oonfl- 
dence  In  governmental  processes  are  sown." 


The  Best  Mediciae  for  the  Patient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mew  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  December  1952: 
Ths  Bkst  Mxoicikb  rot  thb  Patiknt 
(By  James  Howard  Means,  M.  D.) 

(Are  the  American  people  getting  adequate 
medical  care  at  a  price  they  can  affordT 
Speaking  from  the  exi>erlence  of  27  years  as  a 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  Harvard 
University  and  chief  of  the  medical  services 
at  the  Massach\isetts  General  Hospital.  Dr. 
James  Howard  Means  evaluates  the  efforts  of 
both  doctors  and  laymen  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's health  needs.  Atlantic  readers  will 
recall  his  articles.  England's  Public  Medicine 
(March  1950)  and  The  Doctors'  Lobby  (Octo- 
ber 1960).  The  role  of  government  In  the 
organization  of  medical  services  wUl  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  article  by  Dr.  Means, 
In  an  early  Issue.) 

X 

*^ou  are  all  right  xintll  you  get  sick."  • 
woman  who  earns  her  own  living  and  sup- 
[>orts  an  elderly  mother  said  to  me  recently; 
"and  then  you're  licked."  That  sort  of  frank 
statement  can  be  heard  from  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  people  in  the  middle  and  lower 
Income  brackets.  They  Indicate  that  all  may 
not  be  as  well.  In  this  best  of  all  possible 
medical  worlds,  as  the  spokesmen  of  the 
organized  medical  profession  would  have  lu 
believe.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  kind 
of  medicine  the  doctors  want,  but  the  ques- 
tion persists:  What  kind  do  patients  want? 

Organized  medicine  likes — and  fights  tore- 
tain — the  medical  status  quo.  private  enter- 
prise, individual  medical  practice.  Patients 
often  do  not  like  It.  Doctors  and  patients 
agree,  however,  that  medical  care  should  be  ^ 
of  the  best  quality  that  medical  scientific 
knowledge  permits,  and  must  be  dispensed 
with  skill  and  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor.  But  the  great  controversial  issue  Is: 
How  shall  medical  care  be  equitably,  efficient- 
ly, and  economically  distributed  to  all  peo- 
ple, and  how  shall  it  be  paid  for? 

We  may  have  the  best  medicine  In  the 
world,  as  organized  medicine  claims,  but  It  is 
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Tery  far  fkom  being  universally  available  to 
our  people.  It  would  be  more  truthful  to 
say  we  could  have  the  best  medicine  If  all 
our  professional  pentonnel,  facilities,  and  re- 
sources were  used  to  the  best  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  The  highly  Individualistic 
nature  of  nxedlcal  practice  In  our  country 
today  is  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective.  The  medical  pro- 
fession sometimes  loses  sight  of  tlie  fact  that 
medical  care  is  a  service,  and  that,  as  with 
all  services,  there  are  those  who  provide  and 
those  who  receive.  Both  have  their  rights, 
and  neither  must  be  permitted  to  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  the  other. 

PubUc  discontent  with  the  medical  sit- 
uation has  been  boiling  up  for  more  than  a 
qiuu-ter  century.  8tirvcy  after  survey  has 
disclosed  an  appalling  amount  of  unmet 
medical  need  In  this  the  most  opulent  Nation 
on  earth.  The  introduction  of  health  biU 
after  health  bUl  is  Indication  enough  that 
our  lawmakers  are  aware  that  the  people 
want  something  dc>ne  to  give  them  better 
medical  care. 

In  the  siarlng  of  1961  President  Truman 
challenged  opponents  of  health  legislation  to 
come  up  with  a  b«tter  plan.  None  havmg 
been  presented,  on  December  29  of  that  year 
he  appointed  a  16-member  commission 
known  as  the  Presictent's  Commission  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  th<}  Nation.  This  Commis- 
sion has  been  actively  engaged  gathering  the 
Information  ever  since.  It  has  worked 
through  the  medium  of  80  panels  of  experts, 
and  a  preliminary  report  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations Is  expected  soon.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  assures  me  that 
their  studies  confirm  the  existence  of  much 
unmet  medical  need,  and  that  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  need  are  being  Identified. 
particiUarly  under  the  headings  of  medical 
care  In  rural  districts;  care  of  the  aged  and 
of  chronic  Invalids:  Integration  of,  and  pay- 
ment for.  medical  services;  excessive  Infant 
mortality  in  certalo  areas:  and  the  great 
problems  of  financing  medical  education,  and 
of  the  relations  betaeen  general  practltUm- 
ers  and  specialists. 

The  first  requisite  In  the  medical  care  of 
the  Individual  patient  is  a  good  physician. 
The  qualities  which  raake  the  good  physician 
are  several.  Of  ooursft  adequate  knowledge  of 
medical  science  and  the  skill  to  apply  it  are 
Indispensable,  but  there  are  other  require- 
ments. Plato  puts  It  this  way:  "No  physi- 
cian. Insofar  as  he  is  a  physician,  considers 
his  own  good  in  what  he  prescribes,  but  ibe 
good  of  his  patient;  for  the  true  physician  Is 
also  a  rulM'  having  the  human  body  us  sub- 
ject, not  a  mere  moneymaker."  These  state- 
ments remain  as  true  today  as  in  Plato's  time; 
but  our  present-day  society  and  our  stock  of 
medical  knowledge  oeing  vastly  different 
from  Plato's,  the  manner  in  which  the 
physician  fulfills  his  function  is  very  different 
also.  The  complexity  of  what  medicine  has 
to  offer  the  patient  today  transcends  any- 
thing ever  dreamed  of  60  years  ago.  No 
longer  can  one  physician  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  medical  care  of  patients;  nor 
can  patients  meet,  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
the  costs  of  all  the  professional  services. 
Involving  both  those  of  generallsts  and  those 
of  spedallsU.  which  their  cases  may  require. 
Professional  teamwork  In  the  provision  of 
medical  care,  and  new  wajrs  of  spreading  its 
mounting  cost4.  have  become  essential.  The 
faUure  thvu  far  of  free -enterprise  nvedicine 
to  find  solutions  to  these  problems  is  the 
cause  of  aU  the  present  agitation  about 
health  legislation. 

Under  any  system  of  medical  practice,  indi- 
vidual, group,  private,  or  public,  the  accurate 
placement  and  acceptance  of  responsibility 
Is  Imperative.  The  wiiole  matter  of  the  re- 
lation of  generalist  to  specialist  is  a  pressing 
one.  Good  medical  care  of  the  individual 
patient  must  be  responsible  medical  care; 
but  In  these  days  when  a  lot  of  specialists  are 
Involved,  It  may  be  very  uncertain  Jvist  who 
Is  responsible  for  what.  It  is  my  own  deep 
conviction  that  for  good  medicine  In  every 


case,  no  matter  under  what  clrctmistancea 
medical  service  Is  being  {»-ovided.  some  single 
physician  mtist  have  final  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  patient.  In  other  words,  soma 
one  doctor  must  be  in  command,  and  remain 
so  untU  he  relinquishes  the  re^KinsibUity  to 
another,  at  either  his  own  wish  or  the 
patient's. 

When  a  general  |n-actltioner  Is  In  charge 
of  a  patient  there  need  be  no  fuzziness  about 
responsibility.  He  obviously  is  in  charge  of 
the  whole  situation.  If  he  calls  in  consult- 
ants, then  it  is  his  responsibUity  to  decide 
whether  to  follow  their  advice.  Two  or  more 
heads  may  be  better  than  one  in  arriving  at 
a  correct  diagnosis,  but  one  bead  has  to 
make  the  decisions  which  lead  to  a  course 
of  action  for  the  care  of  the  patient. 

The  situation  is  less  clear  when  a  patient, 
as  often  occurs  nowadays,  goes  on  his  own 
Initiative  first  to  a  specialist.  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  specialist  under  such 
circumstances?  My  philosophy  would  be 
that  the  specialist,  being  the  only  doctor 
so  far  in  the  case,  in  spite  of  being  a  spe- 
cialist— perhaps  a  rather  narrow  ^>eciallst — 
is  still  responsible  for  the  p>atient's  total 
medical  welfare  until  he  tiims  the  case  over 
to  another  doctor.  What  actually  happens, 
I  siispect,  in  most  such  instances  is  that 
the  specialist  goes  along  examining  and  car- 
ing for  only  part  of  the  patient  unless  some 
symptom  or  local  sign  suggests  to  him  that 
more  than  the  local  disease  exists;  then  he 
ails  for  help.  Because  hidden  disease  may 
produce  no  symptoms,  there  i&  always  risk 
In  caring  for  a  local  disease  without  proper 
study  of  the  whole  patient. 

The^  requirements  for  adequate  medical 
care  are  best  met  when  a  physician  capable 
of  studying  the  patient  in  his  entirety  is 
consulted  first  and  then  does  the  necessary 
referring  to  specialists.  When  the  role  of  .a 
specialist,  for  example  a  surgeon,  turns  out 
to  be  the  major  one.  final  responsibility 
should  be  turned  over  to  him  until  his  work 
U  done.  T^ien  the  generalist  should  again 
take  charge. 

In  setting  up  professional  teams  or  groups 
to  provide  integrated  medical  care,  the  place- 
ment of  responsibility  in  some  such  way 
as  I  have  Indicated  should  be  scrupulously 
carried  out.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  do  this.  The  responsi- 
ble role  of  each  member  of  a  professional 
team  or  group  can  be  preserved  within  the 
group  if  there  Is  the  wUl  to  do  so.  Ck)n- 
veraely.  responsibility  can  be  lost  in  Individ- 
ual practice  if  patients  go  shopping  from 
specialist  to  specialist.  Not  infrequently  In 
this  confused  society  of  ours  they  do  Just 
that,  sometimes  in  ordo-  to  compare  the  ad- 
vice of  one  doctor  with  that  of  another,  to 
make  a  selection  of  their  own  from  among 
several  opinions.  Only  the  wealthy  can  af- 
ford such  a  procedure,  and  even  they  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  It.  since  the  layman  usu- 
ally cannot  Jiidge  accurately  the  value  of  a 
medical  opinion. 

n 

Another  consideration  Is  the  effect  which 
the  patient's  Illness  has  upon  the  com- 
munity; because,  in  addition  to  the  patient's 
direct  Interest,  the  doctor  has  the  responsi- 
bUity to  minimize,  insofar  as  he  can,  the 
burden  which  the  patient's  Ulness  may  throw 
on  others.  In  serving  this  function,  he  can 
derive  invaluable  aid  from  the  medical  so- 
cial worker,  not  only  In  cases  from  the  lower- 
and  middle-Income  brackets,  but  not  Infre- 
quently from  the  upper,  also. 

Heretofore  medical  care  of  communities 
has  been  thought  of  as  something  apart  from 
that  of  the  Individual.  "Public  health  serv- 
ice,- It  has  been  called,  and  It  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment. National,  State,  at  local;  whereas 
medical  care  of  the  individual  has  been 
looked  upon  as  purely  a  function  of  the  med- 
ical profession  to  be  carried  out,  In  our  coun- 
try, at  least,  by  private  competitlTe  enter- 
prise. 


Abundant  evidence  Is  cropping  up  nowa- 
days that  such  a  separation  is  no  longer 
tenable.  It  is  significant,  for  example,  that 
within  recent  years  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  a^t  up  a  section  on 
medical  care.  The  lyMsR-health  people  are 
recognizing  that  tlijglTilness  of  any  single 
member  of  the  community  is  a  concern  of 
the  whole  community.  By  becoming  sick 
the  individual  creates  a  social  vacuum  which 
affects  others  than  his  immediate  family. 
For  whatever  he  was  doing  that  was  useful, 
a  substitute  must  be  found  when  he  becomes 
Incapacitated.  Certain  other  persons  must 
spend  some  of  their  time  caring  for  him. 
The  costs  of  his  Ulness  and  incapacity  must 
be  paid  somehow,  even  though  it  be  from 
taxation  or  charity.  Consequently,  illness 
of  the  individual,  like  fire,  flood,  or  other  de- 
structive processes.  Is  always  a  loss  to  the 
whole  community. 

The  public  Interest,  therefore,  demands 
not  only  that  water  and  food  supplies  be 
kept  piire  and  that  communicable  diseases 
be  controlled:  It  requires  also  that  every 
Individual  receive  such  medical  care,  both 
preventive  and  cxirative,  as  will  hold  his 
days  of  incapacity  to  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum. The  growth  of  rehabilitation  clinics, 
which  has  received  great  impetus  from  the 
wcH-k  of  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  at  New  York 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital,  Is  an  im- 
portant effort  in  that  direction.  It  Is  far 
better  for  the  chronically  111  or  crippled  per- 
son to  be  restored  even  to  a  fragment  of  use- 
f\il  activity  than  to  rojoaaln  In  enforced  idle- 
ness. Anything  at  all  useful  that  he  can  do 
promotes  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  thereby 
improves  his  health;  it  also  lessens  the  bur- 
den he  imposes  on  others. 

xn 

The  methods  of  paying  doctors  for  sup- 
pljrlng  medical  care  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  care.  There  are  four  main 
sources  from  which  they  can  be  paid — ^pri- 
vate pocketbooks.  tax  money,  employers' 
money,  and  charity — and  there  are  three 
main  methods  of  paying  them — the  time- 
honored  fee-for-service  method,  capitation, 
and  salary. 

Pee  for  service  Is  what  organized  medicine 
clings  to.  It  has  somewhat  grudgingly  ap- 
proved the  other  methods  In  situations  la 
which  complete  doctor  control  is  maintained. 
The  trouble  with  fee  for  service  Is  that  It 
makes  little  If  any  provision  for  preventive 
medicine  and  it  may  make  the  patient  post- 
pone going  to  the  doctor — a  delay  that  could 
have  serious  consequences.  When  consulta- 
tions with  specialists  are  required.  It  means 
a  multiplicity  of  charges  which  may  add  up 
to  distressing  proportions.  Under  fee  for 
service  the  vacrt  patients  the  doctor  sees, 
the  more  money  he  makes,  and  this  leads  to 
the  risky  situation  where  he  is  tempted  to 
overload  himself.  A  doctor  must  be  unhur- 
ried to  practice  good  medicine. 

One  of  the  worst  featxn-es  of  fee  for  service 
Is  that  It  Is  a  downright  invitation  to  fee 
splitting,  the  evils  of  which  were  publicized 
last  September  by  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  best  form  of  the  fee-for-serv- 
Ice  method  Is  found  when  the  fees  are  deter- 
mined by  a  neutral  party — for  example  a 
hospital  administrator  or  the  business  ofBce 
of  a  practice  group — in  accordance  with  an 
accepted  schedule  of  fees.  Such  a  procedure 
has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  Baker 
MemcHial  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  last  22  years. 

Capitation  Is  the  method  which  Is  now 
used  in  Ch«at  Britain  for  paying  general 
practitioners  under  the  National  Health 
Service.  It  means  that  a  doctor  has  a  panel 
of  patients,  for  each  one  of  whom  he  gets  a 
fixed  fee  each  year,  in  return  for  which  he  Is 
to  render  such  complete  general  medical 
service  as  the  patient  requires.  Under  the 
unrestricted  fee-for -service  method  of  pay- 
ment the  doctor  can  exploit  the  patient  by 
requiring  him  to  eome  too  often,  while  under 
the  ospltaUon  method  the  patient  can  exploit 
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the  doctor  by  demanding  attention  when 
he  doesn't  need  It.  Overloading  of  the  doc- 
tor tuider  capitation  can  be  checked  by  limit- 
ing the  size  of  his  panel  to  a  number  of 
patients  Which  he  can  handle  unhurriedly. 

Altogether  it  is  my  belief  that  the  best 
method  of  paying  the  doctor  is  by  salary- 
best  for  him  and  best  for  his  p>atients,  pro- 
vided at  I9ast  that  some  safeguards  against 
overloading  are  Inclixled.  Of  course  paying 
doctors  by  salary  presupposes  the  existence 
of  aom6  agency,  an  organization  for  medical 
care,  to  which  payments  for  care  are  made 
and  by  which  they  are  redistributed  to  meet 
the  costs. 

.The  patient  can  pay  the  doctor  In  one  of 
three  ways:  from  his  own  pocketbook  or 
from  funds  derived  from  Indemnity  Insur- 
ance; by  participating  In  some  form  of  pre- 
payment plan  which  provides  services  di- 
rectly; or  by  getting  the  Government,  his 
employer,  or  a  charitable  organisation  to 
meet  the  costs  for  him. 

Of  nonprofit  sickness-Insurance  plans. 
Blue  Cross  for  hospital  charges  and  Blue 
Shield  for  doctors'  bills  are  at  present  the 
most  nearly  nationwide  In  scope.  Blue  Cross 
is  the  older,  the  larger,  and  by  far  the  more 
eomplet*  in  serving  Its  purpose,  which  orig- 
inally was  to  provide  for  its  subscribers.  In 
return  for  an  annuiil  fixed  premium,  as  com- 
plete security  as  possible  against  all  hos- 
pitalisation costs.  Benefits  Included  not 
merely  bed.  Jioard.  and  nursing,  but  special 
services  such  as  laboratory  exauaalnations. 
X-rays,  and  anesthesia.  Unfortunately  un- 
der the  pressure  of  mounting  costs  the  spe- 
cial benefits  havs  been  somewhat  pared 
down. 

>Blue  Shield  was  set  up  to  help  patients 
meet  the  costs  of  doctors'  services.  The  idea 
Is  fine,  but  actually  Blue  Shield  Is  a  poor 
thing  In  contrast  to  Blue  Cross.  Sponsored 
usually  by  State  medical  societies,  it  differs 
from  commercial  medical-expense-indemnity 
Insurance  only  in  that  doctors  have  agreed 
to  accept  fees  fixed  according  to  a  fee  scale 
for  persons  In  lower  Income  brackets.  For 
persons  with  higher  Incomes,  doctors  are  free 
to  Increase  their  fees  as  they  wish.  For  the 
most  part.  Blue  Shield  pays  doctors'  fees  only 
when  the  patient  is  hospitalized.  Care  out- 
side of  hospital  is  Included  in  the  benefits  In 
a  very  restricted  manner.  Thus  Blue  Shield 
added  to  Blue  Cross  does  not  really  consti- 
tute a  comprehensive  health  plan;  and  most 
Important,  the  two  together  make  no  provi- 
sion for  preventive  medicine,  as  do  some 
other  enterprises. 

All  people  want.  need,  and  deserve  compre- 
hensive medical  care.  This  may  be  defined 
•s  all  services  necessary  to  keep  them  well  or 
get  them  well  if  they  become  sick.  It  In- 
cludes not  only  the  services  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  public  health  ofllcers.  but  of  all 
the  auxiliary  professions — nursing,  social 
work,  and  so  forth — as  well.  These  services 
must  be  available  In  ofllce.  In  clinic.  In  the 
home,  or  in  the  hospital,  as  the  case  requires. 
Preventive  medicine  must  be  included  no  less 
than  curative  medicine.  Many  attempts  to 
move  toward  this  Ideal  are  being  made  in 
our  country  today,  both  by  government  and 
by  private  enterprise.  Only  the  private  plans 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article; 
the  role  of  government  will  be  considered  in 
a  future  paper. 

IT 

The  Initiative  may  come  either  from  the 
medical  profession  or  from  the  side  of  the 
consumers.  Doctors  may  organize  to  provide 
medical  care  more  effectively,  or  people  may 
organize  to  obtain  It.  Two  or  three  doctors 
In  partnership,  so  that  each  may  be  off  call 
at  certain  stated  times.  Is  the  rudiment  of 
organization.  But  there  are  now  a  consider- 
able number  of  organizations  for  medical 
care,  throxighout  the  country,  of  much  larger 
proportions  than  that. 

The  doctor-run  private-practice  group  Is  a 
very  familiar  one.    Generally  called  clinics 


with  a  designating  adjective  ahead,  they  vary 
greatly  In  size.  In  the  number  of  doctors  par- 
ticipating, and  In  the  extent  of  services  of- 
fered. Few  If  any  offer  what  can  truly  be 
called  comprehensive  medical  care,  but  some 
approximate  it.  Within  such  groups  there 
should  be  general  practitioners,  as  well  as 
specialists,  who  establish  the  responsible 
doctor-patient  relationship  and  steer  the 
patient  through  the  maze  of  the  remainder  of 
the  clinic.  Such  private-practice,  doctor- 
controlled  groups  are  often  dominated  by  a 
single  member.  He  may  even  own  the  enter- 
prise, hiring  his  staff  as  professional  em- 
ployees, paying  them  straight  salaries  or 
salary  plus  a  share  of  the  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  having  the  right  to  discharge 
them  as  he  pleases.  PatlenU  In  thU  type  of 
clinic,  however,  usually  ars  charged  on  the 
fee-for-servlce  basis,  which  may  at  times  be 
as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  Such  an  au- 
tocracy Is  entirely  acceptable  to  organised 
medicine  so  long  as  it  is  completely  doctor- 
controlled;  but  if  any  element  of  lay  control 
should  creep  Into  a  group,  it  would  become 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  them.  When  such 
a  situation  exists,  one  generally  finds  that 
the  boss  Is  a  surgeon.  Often  the  clinic  bears 
his  name.  This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  U 
unfortunate.  A  clinic  headed  by  a  surgeon 
tends  to  be  overweighted  in  favor  of  surgical 
treatment. 

The  most  famous  of  private-group  clinic* 
in  the  United  States  U  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Starting  In  the  Individual  private  practices 
of  the  Mayo  brothers,  this  enterprise  has 
grown  over  a  period  of  many  years  during 
which  it  has  passed  through  stages  of  auto- 
cratic, oligarchic,  and  now  of  limited  demo- 
cratic control,  to  truly  huge  proportions.  Its 
doctors  are  on  salary,  but  Ito  patients  are  on 
fee  for  service.  It  offers,  with  Its  affiliated 
chain  of  hospitals,  comprehensive  medical 
and  hospital  care  for  as  long  as  its  patients 
remain  In  the  town  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  to 
which  some  of  them  come  from  very  long 
distances.  Correspondence  and  return  visits 
to  the  clinic  furnish  some  degree  of  follow- 
up  care,  but  a  clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  no 
matter  how  comprehensive  Its  services,  can- 
not provide  continuous  comprehensive  medl. 
cal  care  for  persons  living  in  Bath,  Maine, 
or  Phoenix.  Ariz.  The  great  cost  of  travel 
of  huge  numbers  of  patients  from  all  over 
the  country  to  and  from  the  Mayo  Clinic  and 
other  similar  centers  Is  an  Item  In  the  total 
medical  bill  of  the  American  people  which 
must  be  classified  as  a  luxiuy.  Usually  It  is 
possible  to  get  stdequate  service  nearer  home. 
In  the  case  of  organizations  for  medical 
care,  or  health  plans  initiated  by  consumers, 
we  again  find  a  variety  of  types.  There  are 
those  set  up  by  labor  organizations  for  their 
members,  or  by  Industry  or  employer  grou]M 
for  their  employees,  or  by  groups  of  people 
in  a  community  for  themselves. 

The  Sidney  Hlllman  Health  Center  In  New 
York  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
first.  This  organization  represents  the  laud- 
able effort  of  a  great  labor  union  to  obtain 
"radiant  health,"  as  It  U  put.  for  all  lU 
members.  Established  through  Joint  action 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  and  the  New  York  Clothing  Manu- 
facturers Exchange,  this  plan,  for  an  annual 
$10  fee  paid  by  members  of  the  union  to 
the  center,  furnishes  all  the  diagnostic  serv- 
ices and  treatment  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide to  ambulatory  patients  In  a  thoroughly 
well  staffed  and  equipped  clinic  bvilldlng. 

Preventive  medicine  Is  stressed,  and  com- 
prehensive health  Inventories  as  well  as  day- 
to-day  medical  service  are  Included.  Domi- 
ciliary care  and  hospitalization  when  needed 
have  to  be  arranged  outside  the  plan,  but 
the  center  cooperates  freely  with  outside 
doctors  who  have  been  called  by  Its  members, 
by  furnishing  full  Information  about  all  rele- 
vant services  within  the  center.  The  whole 
objective  Is  to  reduce  to  the  absolute  mlnl- 
miun  the  need  for  domiciliary  or  hospital 


care  by  promoting  health  and  preventing 
disease  at  the  center.  By  any  modem 
philosophy  of  medicine  thU  objective  m\JSt 
be  regarded  as  thoroughly  sound. 

As  an  example  of  an  employer-run  health 
plan  we  may  take  that  offered  by  the  Kndi- 
cott-Johnaon    Co.    in    Three    Cities.    N.    T. 
Gradually   built  up   by  the  company  as   a 
means  of  general  health  promotion,  this  plan 
now  has  a  staff  of  about  45  doctors    (the 
majority  engaged  for  only  part  of  their  time) 
and  operates  two  excellently  equipped  clin- 
ics, one  at  each   end  of   the  area   served. 
In  these  clinics  office  type  of  service  is  pro- 
vided,  and   domiciliary   care   can   be   given 
when  needed.    There  are  abundant  good  hos- 
pital facilities  In  the  neighborhood.     Com- 
plete medical  care  of  high  quality  is  pro- 
vided entirely  free  by  the  company  for  all 
employees  who  have  been  employed  0  months 
or  more  and  their  dependents,  and  all  hos- 
pital bills  are  paid  by  the  company.     Ap- 
proximately   18.000    employees    are   eligible 
and  they  and  their  families  make  a  total  of 
about  50.000  people  covered.     The  cost  to 
the  company  of  this  complete  health  servlo* 
for  the  year  1850  was  about  %42  per  em- 
ploye*.    Th*  plan  is  financed  •ntir*Iy  by 
the    company.     Th*   management    beltev** 
that  It  Is  money  w*U  spent,  promoting  both 
the  health  and  the  morale  of  their  peopi*. 
Th*   Bndloott-Johnson   plan   operates,   of 
course,  for  a   very  specialised   community; 
nevertheless  It  Is  worth  study  from  the  or- 
ganisational and  actuarial  points  of  vl*w. 
It  demonstrates  one  way  In  which  a  popula- 
tion of  50.000  can  be  given  good.  compr«» 
henslve  medical  service  at  low  cost.    Some- 
what analogous  to  it  are  certain  university 
and  college  health  plans,  together  with  other 
Industrial    plans,    operated    sometimes    by 
management,  sometimes  by  labor,  sometimes 
Jointly.    Personally  I  believe  that  the  Sidney 
Hlllman  type  In  which  members  take  great 
pride,  because  they  originated  it — It's  their 
baby — is  sociologically  sounder  than  the  free- 
gift -from- the-employer  type,  which  Is  esssn« 
tlally  paternalistic. 

One  of  the  most  promising  types  of  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  seciue  comprehensive  medical  car* 
for  themselves  falls  In  a  category  which 
can  generlcally  be  called  the  consumer- 
sponsored  cooperative  health  plan.  Ther* 
are  over  20  of  thes*  now.  fairly  well  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  They  have  becom* 
linked  together  loosely  on  a  national  basis 
through  the  Cooperative  Health  Federation 
of  America,  which  has  headquarters  In  Chi- 
cago. Under  this  plsn  a  group  of  people 
organise  themselves  Into  a  cooperative  and 
engage  a  staff  of  doctors  to  provide  medical 
care,  and  to  obtain  clinic  and  hospital  ta» 
cUitles  as  needed. 

Organized  medicine  hates  these  cooper- 
atives and  does  its  best  to  put  them  out 
of  business;  nevertheless  they  have  con. 
tinned  to  grow  and  fiourlsh — which  proves 
that  they  meet  a  public  need.  In  trials 
of  strength  In  the  courts,  the  cooperatives 
have  won  at  least  three  Important  victories. 
The  first  was  the  famous  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decision  of  1943.  in 
which  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  in 
relation  to  their  attempts  to  put  Group 
Health  Association  out  of  business.  Group 
Health  is  a  cooperative  of  the  type  which 
I  have  described. 

A  more  recent  example  is  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, handed  down  November  28.  1951, 
enjoining  the  county  medical  society  from 
making  similar  attempta  against  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound.  In 
California  the  San  Diego  County  Medical 
Society  broxight  a  suit  against  a  similar 
cooperative.  The  society  had  alleged  that 
the  cooperative  was  practicing  medicine  Ille- 
gally, but  th*  trial  Judge  on  AprU  22,  1952. 


conviction  that  for  good  medicine  In  every     prls*. 
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found  no  evldcnoe  of  ^is  and  rebuked  the 
society.  Finally,  In  May  1952,  probably  as 
a  result  of  these  several  decisions,  a  cas* 
concerning  a  cooperative  in  Elk  City.  Okla., 
emerging  from  20  years  of  struggle,  was 
settled  out  of  court  in  what  was  clsarty  a 
victory  for  the  oooperativ*. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  eooperativ* 
type  of  health  plan  Is  the  Ideal  solution  to 
the  overall  problem  of  organising  for  med- 
ical care.  However.  It  Is  one  way,  and  lU 
possibilities  and  limitations  should  be  de- 
termined by  experiment,  as  Is  In  fact  being 
don*.  Orgaulaed  medicine  should  give  full 
support  to  such  research. 

In  my  article  in  the  Atlantic  for  October 
1950,  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater 
New  York  was  briefly  considered.  It  de- 
scribes itself  as  a  oommunity  enterprise. 
Through  a  chain  of  practice  groups  scattered 
over  Greater  New  York  It  offers  high-grade 
comprehensive  medical  care  on  a  prepayment 
basis  to  nearly  400,000  subscribers.  Hospital 
costa  ar*  m*t  from  Blue  Croes  subscription 
(or  Ita  equivalent)  wbich  is  required  of  HIP 
members.  I  also  discossed  two  doctor-con- 
trolled prepayment  plans.  Permanente  and 
Hom-Loos  in  CallfonUa.  HIP  particularly 
•suns  to  b*  highly  promising,  and  to  meet 
a  widespread  demand.  It  pays  ita  medical 
groups  on  a  capltatloa  systam.  Th*  group 
th*n  tak**  th***  f**s  and  r*dlstrlbut*s  thsm, 
paying  the  doctors  by  salary,  a  somewhat 
novel  use  of  the  capitation  system  which  is 
working  vary  w*U.  . 

If  by  -best  medicine  for  the  patient**  w« 
mean  best  for  every  potantlal  patient,  which 
meana  everybody,  then  it  becomes  evident 
that  organization  for  medical  care  must  be 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  If  we  are  to  develop 
a  national  health  plan  by  private  endeavor. 
It  will  have  to  be  derived  from  voluntary 
plans  of  the  kinds  Just  mentioned.  It  is 
conceivable  that  private  health  plans  might 
enlarge  and  coalesce  throughout  the  country 
in  a  manner  finally  to  Include  all  people  not 
already  covered  by  Government,  but  such  a 
consxunmatlon  would  require  medical  states- 
manship of  a  type  not  yet  In  sight,  at  least 
among  the  controlling  echelons  of  organized 
medicine.  It  U  because  they  seee  no  likeli- 
hood of  achieving  a  national  health  plan  by 
prlvata  enterprise  thst  a  number  of  highly 
intelligent  persons  have  swung  to  compxil- 
•ory  health  Insurance  as  the  only  means 
which  can  mr*"^*'"  health  fairly  for  aU  our 
paopl*. 


Hm.  JMcph  R.  BnrsM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A  REED 


or  nw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  beautiful  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  the  Christian  character  of  our  much 
beloved  coUeague.  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bry- 
son.  of  South  Carolina,  all  of  which  I 
endorse. 

There  Is  UtUe  I  can  say  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  except,  perhaps,  to 
add  that  the  influence  of  such  a  man 
lives  on  as  a  character  building  force.  I 
would  sum  up  his  life  by  saying  of  our 
departed  friend  that  his  greatest  pleas- 
ures were  measured  by  the  happiness  he 
bestowed  upon  others.  My  sympathy 
goes  to  his  loved  ones  in  this  great  be- 
reavement. 


naAsft    of    CoucffTataoB    of    H 
Rosovces  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  RElylARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSnELD 

or  MOMTANA 

Of  TBJt  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SXATVS 
Wednesday,  March  25,  195i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  has  Just  published  an 
article  containing  the  findings  of  an 
Important  research  project  undertaken 
by  the  conservatirai  of  human  resources 
project  initiated  in  1950  by  General 
Eisenhower  when  he  was  president  of 
Columbia  University.  The  principal  con- 
clusion of  the  group  studying  the 
problem  of  the  uneducated  ts  that  our 
Illiterate  population  is  "still  excessively 
high"  and  must  be  reduced  if  we  are  to 
strengthen  our  country  militarily,  eco- 
nomically, and  politically.  This  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  nationwide  need  for 
the  kind  of  assistance  to  the  schools 
which  the  cosponsors  of  the  Hill  "oil  for 
education"  amendment  are  seeking  to 
provide  from  the  funds  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Federal  Qoveriunent  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the 
submerged  lands  lying  off  our  coasts,  if 
this  amendment  to  the  Anderson  sub^ 
merged-lands  bill  were  adopted.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
21.  1953.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori), 
as  follows: 

Two  AND  Ohz-Halt  MnxiON  iLxrmuTKS  nt 
Untrd  Statbi  hzlo  Undxkmiming  DsrzMSB 

AND  ECOMOMT 

(By  Kalman  Seigel) 

■me  United  States  mxist  strive  to  eradicate 
Ita  "stUl  excessively  large"  population  of 
2.600,000  Illiterates  to  strengthen  Ita  mUltary 
arm,  enhance  ita  economic  well-being  and 
spur  democratic  growth,  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity research  group  reported  yesterday. 

This  U  the  major  conclusion  of  the  first 
important  study  to  come  out  of  the  work  of 
the  conservation  of  human  resources  proj- 
ect established  at  Oolumbla  University  in 
1060  by  General  Elsenhower,  when  he  was 
president  of  that  Institution.  The  study, 
entitled  "The  Uneducated,"  is  a  a46-page 
volume  by  Dr.  Ell  Olnzberg,  professor  of 
economics,  and  Dr.  Douglas  W.  Bray,  a  re- 
search associate,  and  Is  published  today. 

The  6-year  project,  which  la  operating  on 
an  annual  budget  of  $100,000,  was  started  by 
General  Eisenhower,  because  of  the  striking 
evidence  of  manpower  wastage  revealed  to 
him  during  World  War  II. 

The  resxilta  of  the  study  were  made  public 
at  a  press  conference  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Club,  4  West  43d  Street,  attended  by 
top-ranlclng  personnel  oflidals  of  the  armed 
services. 

The  major  findings  were: 

Despite  tremendoxis  advances  in  eradicat- 
ing illiteracy  in  the  last  60  years,  the  scale  of 
the  problem  is  still  excessively  large  in  view 
of  the  importance  society  attaches  to  edu- 
cation and  the  economric  resources  available 
for  the  support  of  education.  Census  data 
show  that  12  percent  of  employed  males  In 
the  United  States  had  less  than  five  years 
schooling  at  the  time  of  Wcn-ld  War  n. 

The  South  is  the  region  of  major  difficulty 
because  It  has  so  many  children  In  proj;>ortion 


to  that ^opiUation  to  educate.  Negro  educa- 
tion there,  especially  in  the  past,  has  been 
poorly  supported  and  there  are  great  de- 
ficiencies to  make  up.  With  respect  to  Negro 
education,  the  average  value  of  property. 
bvUldlngs  and  equipment  per  pupil  in  Ala- 
bama in  1048  was  $36  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  of  $441  for  all  pupils. 

There  is  a  real  difficulty  In  incorporating 
•ven  a  relatively  small  number  of  llllteratee 
into  an  organisation  developed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  i>*rsons  in  it  oan  r*ad 
and  writa. 

On*  of  th*  worst  concentrations  of  il- 
literacy is  among  fhe  Navaho  Indians,  who 
are  wards  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  an 
isolated  culture  that  has  made  it  next  to 
Impossible  to  bring  schools  to  them.  An- 
other major  area  where  illiteracy  is  bred  Is 
among  th*  children  of  migratory  farm 
workera. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  our  democracy 
to  remain  strong  unless  the  dtlaenry  is  able 
and  willing  to  inform  itself  about  many  and 
complex  Issues  far  transcending  local  issues. 
And  this  can  be  done  only  if  each  individual 
la  able  to  read  and  write  critically. 

Althoxigh  Uliteracy  is  tending  to  disappsar. 
th*re  Is  Uttl*  llk*llhood  that  th***  gradual 
Chang**  wUl  *llmlnate  th*  problem  ot  th* 
un*ducated  in  any  reasonable  time. 

Conclusive  *vld*nc*  has  been  adduced  that 
th*  special  training  program  establishsd  by 
the  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  n  met  ita 
principal  objective  by  providing  a  basis  for 
the  adjustment  in  S  or  3  months  of  illiterate 
and  poorly  educated  young  men  to  military 
life.  This  episode  In  military  history  has 
significance  far  beyond  the  purely  military 
domain. 

As  part  of  a  wide  frontal  attack  against 
illiteracy  In  the  Nation,  which  the  researchers 
contended  cost  the  country  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  40  divisions  in  World  War  H. 
the  study  made  these  recommendations: 

A  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  with  funds 
available  whenever  a  State  has  a  tax  rate 
for  education  In  proportion  to  or  above  the 
national  average  and  where  the  yield  from 
these  taxes  provides  considerably  less  per 
pupil  than  the  national  average.  Under  this 
system  the  States  In  the  southeast  would 
receive  considerable  assistance. 

Abandonment  by  the  Armed  Forc«s  of 
their  present  policy  of  rejecting  the  unedu- 
cated for  military  service  and  relnstltution 
of  the  special  training  programs.  The  present 
policy  of  rejection,  the  study  said,  "seriously 
compromises  the  Ideal  of  universal  military 
service." 

The  Federal  Government  should  take  im- 
mediate action,  where  it  already  has  the 
authority  and  responsibility,  to  strengthen 
education. 

"Money  is  surely  not  a  solution  to  every- 
thing." the  study  asserted,  "but  It  Is  not 
comforting  to  realize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  many  times  as  much  on  as- 
sistance to  migratory  birds  as  on  fisslstanc* 
to  the  children  of  migratory  families." 

Noting  a  direct  relationship  between  th* 
problem  of  Illiteracy  and  the  cold  war,  the 
study  declared  that  Russia  "apparently  has 
made  substantial  strides  within  ita  own 
borders  in  eradicating  illiteracy  and  uses 
this  progress  as  a  major  propaganda  weap- 
on" while  calling  the  world's  attention  to 
the  considerable  number  of  illiterates  in 
America  "which  boasta  so  much  about  Ita 
standard  of  living." 

In  Ito  discussion  of  the  problem  in  th* 
South,  the  study  found  that  against  a  na- 
tional per  capita  Inccnne  average  of  $1,436  in 
1060.  lilsstBslppi  averaged  $698.  while  Ar- 
kansas. South  Carolina,  and  Alal>ama  av- 
eraged about  $830.  The  average  expenditiire 
per  pupil  in  the  United  8ta;te8  in  1947-48 
was  $170  as  against  $71  in  Mississippi  and 
$93  in  Arkansas. 

Of  ita  first  recommendation  for  Federal 
granta-m-cUd,  the  study  warned  that  because 
of  tornMT  large  discrepancies  in  expendltiires 
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for  tlA  Negro  and  wbit«  pupil  In  all  southern 
8tat«8,  It  irould  be  "Important  tix  the  Fed- 
eral Goremment  to  establish  certain  safe- 
guards against  discriminatory  use  of  these 
funds."  The  study  suggested  the  stipula- 
tion of^.,certaln  Tninimnm  standards  that 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  poorest  schools. 

At  <the  press  conference  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  Dean  Philip  Young  of 
the  university's  Graduate  School  of  Business 
was  made  public.  The  project,  aided  by  the 
university,  the  business  community.  fo\in- 
dations,  trade  unions  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  establish^  In  the  School  at 
Business. 

The  President  said  that  while  he  had  only 
had  time  to  "dip"  into  the  study.  "I  can 
see,  however,  that  it  has  accomplished  our 
original  purpose  of  getting  the  facts  about 
the  wastage  of  our  human  resources  before 
the  public." 

"The  objectivity  of  the  presentation  will 
encourage  the  development  of  constructive 
policies  to  avoid  such  waste  in  the  future." 
he  asserted. 

Dean  Yoiing.  who  will  resign  his  Columbia 
post  on  Monday  to  prepare  for  a  poet  with 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission,  called 
the  project  "a  unique  endeavor."  MaJ.  Gen. 
Howard  McC.  Snyder,  personal  physician  to 
President  Eisenhower  and  senior  adviser  to 
the  project,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated. 
Also  attended  the  conference. 


Merdtant  Marine — PUtform  Declaratioo 
of  the  Missusippi  Valley  Association 


Behkd  the  Iron  Cnrtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TSX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
at  this  time,  the  people  of  many  naUons 
now  closed  down  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
observe  anniversaries  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant kind.  They  are  commemorating 
acts  by  which  they  rose  in  revolt  against 
the  Russian  invaders  after  the  Commu- 
nist revolution  or  they  are  noting  the 
anniversary  of  their  independence  de- 
^te  the  fact  that  it  has  been  temporarily 
lost.  Armenians.  Lithuanians.  Esthoni- 
ans,  Letts,  and  Poles  have  by  no  means 
forgotten  their  origins  or  their  national 
aspirations  under  the  heel  of  the  Com- 
munist boot.  Anyone  who  believes  that 
the  Czechs  do  not  hunger  for  their  free- 
dom from  Soviet  domination  does  not 
know  the  spirit  that  bums  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Masaryk  and  Benes. 

We  know  that  patriots  of  all  these 
countries  must  speak  words  of  praise  for 
their  Russian  captors  in  public.  Yet,  in 
the  words  of  an  observer  who  recently 
visited  with  a  Polish  leader  inside  Poland, 
if  any  opportunity  arose  to  overthrow 
the  pro-Soviet  regime: 

The  whole  Polish  community  would  liqui- 
date in  34  hours  all  traces  of  the  present 
alien  and  hated  regime. 

Let  no  one  believe  for  a  moment  that 
people  who  kept  their  national  traditions 
alive  for  hundreds  of  years  awaiting  the 
chance  to  establish  free  nations  have 
lost  sight  of  their  goals  in  a  few  brief 
years.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  will 
one  day  tear  it  down  with  willing  hands. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASEOKOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

WedJiesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  state- 
ment incorporated  in  the  1953  platform 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  a 
midcontinent  association  of  industrial, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  interests, 
with  regard  to  the  merchant  marine. 
This  platform  was  adopted  at  the  asso- 
ciation's 34th  annual  convention  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  strongly  concur  in  the 
recommendations  and  from  time  to  time 
have  introduced  legislation  to  carry  sev- 
eral of  them  out.  Among  these  bills 
were  long-range  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  ship  con- 
struction and  replacement,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  strong  well-balanced  privately 
owned  and  operated  United  States  |ner- 
chant  marine.  Only  this  past  M^iday 
I  reintroduced  a  bill  which  would  require 
our  military  services  to  rely  upon  the 
privately  owned  and  operated  American 
merchant  marine  for  the  carriage  of 
civilian  passengers  and  cargoes  when 
security  or  military  necessity  do  not 
make  it  mandatory  that  they  be  trans- 
ported on  military  vessels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
declaration  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

"Tlie  continuing  grave  International  situ- 
ation, particularly  our  greatly  Increased 
mobilization  and  our  continually  larger  par- 
ticipation In  the  Korean  conflict  and  In  re- 
armament programs  abroad,  reemphaslae  the 
necessity  for  keeping  strong  and  well-bal- 
anced the  fourth  arm  of  our  national  de- 
fense, the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  Congress 
In  enacting  long-range  legislation  designed 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  build, 
operate,  and  maintain  fast  passenger -carry- 
ing vessels  for  our  commercial  and  defense 
needs,  and  to  provide  an  orderly  replacement 
program  for  all  types  of  American  merchant 
vessels. 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  as 
amended,  and  we  urge  that  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  Oovernment  so  admin- 
ister and  Implement  this  legislation  as  to 
speedily  and  effectively  attain  Its  objectives. 

Our  military  services  should  rely  upon  the 
privately  owned  and  operated  American  mer- 
chant marine  for  the  carriage  of  civilian 
passengers  and  cargoes  susceptible  of  being 
carried  on  commercial  vessels  unless  mili- 
tary necessity  or  security  requires  their 
transport   on  military  vessels. 

We  urge  support  for  the  policy  of  o\ir  Oov- 
ernment In  granting  financial  aid  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  regularly  es- 
tablished United  States  flag  liner  cargo  and 
passenger  services  operated  on  essential 
trade  routes.  To  carry  out  this  policy  the 
contracts  between  the  Oovernment  and  the 
operators  of  our  merchant  services  should 
be  fulfllled.  without  the  ImjKssltlop  of  re- 
strlctlve  provisions,  which  Impair  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  carry  out  Its  obliga- 
tions. 

We  recommend  that.  In  the  event  at  total 
mobilization,  the  merchant  marine  be  placed 


under  Jurtsdlctloii  of  a  national  shipping 
authority,  to  the  end  that  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  management  and  or- 
ganizations of  privately  owned  steamship 
companies  may  be  utilised.  Further,  we 
reconunend  that  priorities  for  ship  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  deferments  from 
military  sendee  for  personnel  In  critical 
maritime  occupations,  be  provided  through 
such  an  authority  on  the  same  basis  •• 
other  defense  agencies. 

We  condemn  practices  of  foreign  nations, 
direct  or  Indirect,  which  discriminate 
against  American-flag  shipping,  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  pollclee  expressed  In  peace 
treaties  and  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
nations.  Including  loans  or  grants,  which 
bear  upon  their  merchant  shipping,  should 
prqvlde  protection  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marln«  against  such  discriminatory 
practices. 

We  pledge  our  active  support  to  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  a  strong,  well- 
balanced,  privately  owned  and  operated 
United  States  merchant  marine  to  provide 
the  shipping  services  essential  to  our  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  In  time  of  peace  and 
essential  to  our  national  security  In  tima 
of  war. 


Tax  RedndiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRATT  O'HARA 

or  lUJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.'  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  granted.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  a  news 
article  from  the  first  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  19,  1953, 
relative  to  the  bill  to  reduce  taxes  which 
was  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  the  support  of  all  the 
E)emocratic  members  of  the  committee. 
The  article  follows: 

RefM-esentatlve  Rna>,  Republican,  of  New 
York.  In  an  apparent  slap  at  President  Elsen- 
hower, said  today  that  going  back  on  a  pledge 
to  reduce  taxes  is  "gaining  office  under  false 
pretenses." 

Speaking  up  shortly  after  General  Elsen- 
hower had  called  for  revenues,  not  tax  cuts 
on  June  30.  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  said  "every  candidate 
for  Federal  office  promised  to  give  the  people. 
If  elected,  a  tax  reduction." 

He  did  not  mention  General  Elsenhower 
by  name.  The  President  has  said  he  did  not 
promise  tax  reduction  but  merely  set  that  •• 
a  goaL 

CHANOCB   RX8  PLANS 

Denial  of  the  pledge  to  reduce  taxes,  "when 
the  people  are  so  overburdened  and  crushed 
with  taxation.  Is  unfair,  dishonest,  and  gain- 
Ing  office  under  false  pretenses."  Mr.  Bmmt 
•aid. 

Mr.  RXB>  made  his  statement  to  nparten 
In  announcing  that  he  is  abandoning  plans 
to  go  over  the  heads  of  House  leaders  and 
force  floor  action  on  his  bill  to  reduce  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  by  10  percent  June  30. 

Mr.  Rns  has  said  only  yesterday  he  prob- 
ably would  resort  to  a  rarely  used  special 
privilege  to  force  his  bill,  already  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  the 
floor  before  April  16. 

He  said  today  a  canvass  of  Members  showed 
this  move  would  lead  to  a  flood  of  amend- 
ments so  great  the  bill  would  be  destroyed. 

FIORT  TO  COMTHm 
Mr.  RxEo  said  he  will  continue  to  fight  for 
approval  by  the  House  Rules  Committee  of 


h 


«.  provision  barring  amendments  to  his  bill 
from  the  floor. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  balked,  In  line 
with  the  views  of  Speaker  MArriN  and  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  that  spending  must  be  cut 
and  a  balanced  budget  in  sight  before  tax 
reduction  Is  considered. 

Under  law  now  in  force,  personal  income 
taxes  would  be  cut  10  percent  on  December 

81. 

General  Elsenhower  told  his  news  confer- 
ence he  wants  revenue  rather  than  an  in- 
come-tax cut  June  30  and  further  that  he 
wants  some  substitute  for  the  excess-profits 
tax  If  It  la  allowed  to  die  then,  as  sched- 
uled. 


Conttmctioii  io  Matsackntetts  of  NstsI 
Arcraft  Carrier  of  Um  ''Forrestal'' 
Class  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY     . 

or  MASSACHrrsrrrs 
IN  TfiK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  editoriels 
from  the  Boston  American,  the  Bost<  n 
Post,  and  the  Boston  Traveler  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  third  naval  air- 
craft carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class  being 
built  in  Massachusetts.  The  great  tradi- 
tion of  shipbuilding,  the  availability  of 
skilled  workers,  and  the  needs  of  our 
State  all  point  to  the  desirability  of  Fore 
River  being  awarded  the  construction  of 
this  third  ship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  American  of 
March  14.  1953] 

Jobs  roa  6.500 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons  for 
hoping  that  Navy  Secretary  Anderson  will 
follow  Senator  Kknnxdt's  reconunendatlons 
concerning  the  advisability  of  constructing 
the  third  naval  aircraft  carrier  of  the  For- 
restal class  at  the  Qulncy  Shipbuilding  Yard, 
which  has  already  produced  such  magnificent 
vessels  as  the  carriers  Hancock,  Lexington, 
and  Philippine  Sea,  and  the  luxury  liners 
Constitution  and  Independence. 

First,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of 
prosperity  throughout  New  England  requires 
that  Qulncy  receive  this  guaranty  of  3  years 
of  continuous  employment  for  at  least  5,500 
skilled  workers. 

Second,  the  United  States  urgently  needs 
the  added  strength  which  the  new  carrier 
wUl  give  its  naval  forces  in  this  period  of 
rapidly  warming  cold  war. 

Third.  New  England's  proud  maritime  rec- 
ord assures  the  taxpayers  that  they  are  going 
to  get  their  money's  worth. 

The  Qulncy  Shipbuilding  Yard  has  been 
mobilized  for  efficient  service  for  a  long  time, 
and  any  disruption  of  its  provenly  effective 
organization  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional Interest,  especially  if  the  disbanding 
of  the  labor  force  obliged  architects,  crafts- 
men, and  specialists  who  have  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  work  together  as  an  effective 
team  to  migrate  to  other  States  and  sections. 
/  We  are  sure  that  all  the  favorable  things 
which  Senator  Kxnnkdt  has  said  about 
Qulncy  and  its  importance  to  the  defense 
program  will  be  echoed  and  reechoed  by  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Maxtin. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  of  March  14, 

1953] 

WoKK  roR  Fork  Rivxb 

Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  shows  that 
he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  overall  sit- 
uation confronting  the  country  when  he 
urges  the  Pentagon  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  allocate  the  building  of  the  proposed 
new  big  aircraft  carrier  to  Fore  River  Works 
in  Qulncy.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Washing- 
ton officials  that,  not  only  could  the  Fore 
River  Works  do  this  Job  more  economically 
end  expeditiously  than  any  other  shipyard, 
but  also,  that  there  is  pressing  need  to  keep 
the  skilled  organization  at  Qulncy  Intact  be- 
fore It  is  disrupted  for  lack  of  work. 

As  things  stand  now.  the  orders  on  hand 
•t  Fore  River  are  running  out  rapidly,  and 
by  midsummer  the  big  organization  of  skilled 
mechanics,  draftsmen,  and  designers  may  be 
thrown  out  of  work  and  forced  to  seek  other 
Jobs  In  miscellaneous  industries  all  over  the 
country.  It  would  be  almost  imixjssible  to 
reassemble  this  kind  of  an  organization  to 
meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  any  time 
In  this  tense  international  situation. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Forrestal  -^tartled  the  country 
with  his  vivid  description  of  the  terrible 
losses  we  took  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n,  because,  as  he  said,  we  had  "com- 
mitted naval  suicide"  by  allowing  our  old 
wonderful  Navy  and  naval  yards  to  disinte- 
grate. We  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
aircraft  carriers  are  the  best  naval  units  to 
build,  but  If  one  Is  to  be  built,  build  It  at 
Fore  River  and  keep  this  organization  Intact 
for  new  emergencies. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  of  March 

13,  1953) 

CAaaxxR  roa  Qxtinct 

No  shipyard  in  the  Nation  is  better  quali- 
fied to  build  capital  ships  than  the  Qulncy 
yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Thxis.  by  straight  logic,  no  shipyard  de- 
serves a  better  break  from  the  United  States 
Navy  in  its  proposed  program  of  placiifg  giant 
aircraft  carriers  on  the  high  seas. 

With  that  in  mind.  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  called  on  Navy  Secretary  Anderson 
to  allot  construction  of  a  60,000-ton  Por- 
restal-class  carrier  to  the  Qulncy  yard.  This 
would  keep  5,500  skilled  workers  employed 
for  3  years,  and  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
Massachusett's  Industry. 

Here  in  New  England,  we  have  a  colorful 
maritime  record  that  has  left  Its  print  not 
only  on  the  progress  of  America  but  also  on 
the  face  of  the  world.  We  have  built  ships, 
sailed  them,  fought  them,  loved  them,  pros- 
pered with  them  and  lost  our  hearts  to  them. 

Some  of  that  tradition  goes  into  every  bit 
of  Yankee  shipbuilding,  from  the  youngster 
who  puts  together  a  kayak  in  his  backyard 
to  the  laboring  man  who  puts  together  a  ship 
of  great  form  and  beauty. 

We  have  turned  out  magnificent  ships  at 
the  Qulncy  yard  in  the  past — the  carriers 
Lexington  and  Hancock  and  Philippine  Sea 
and  others:  the  battleship  MassachiLsetts; 
the  luxury  liners  Constitution  and  Independ- 
ence; the  sleek  cruisers  Salem  and  Nor- 
thampton  and  their  like. 

But  with  the  recent  completion  of  the 
Northampton,  the  Qulncy  yard  was  left  with 
one  of  the  finest  shipbuilding  organizations 
in  the  world  intact — and  with  no  contract 
to  Justify  holding  it  together. 

As  Kennedy  points  out.  when  an  organiza- 
tion like  this  stops  work  for  too  long  it  must 
disintegrate.  Artists,  architects,  laborers — 
they  must  look  elsewhere  for  employment  or 
go  hungry. 

If  another  war  comes  our  way,  the  Qulncy 
3rard  will  be  of  tremendous  Importance. 
During  the  last  war,  32  .(XK)  men  worked  th«-e 
and  turned  out  1.127  vessels— a  record  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  yard  in  the  world. 

Qulncy  deserves  its  chance  to  build  the 
next  giant  carrier.    Ihe  Nation  deserves  the 


added  sectirlty  that  comes  of  holding  such 
an  organization  together.  And  Kennedy  de- 
serves applause  i(x  putting  the  case  before 
the  Navy. 

Small  Bntbiets  Needs  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  23.  The  article 
deals  with  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration and  points  out  the  impor- 
tant work  it  has  accomplished  since  its 
creation  in  1951.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  continued  in  its  present  status, 
and  its  authority  to  assist  small  business 
unimpaired. 

The  article  follows: 
Small  Business  Needs  a  Friend — Jttly  End 

or  SDPA  AND  Possible  Death  or  RFC  Posx 

Peoblem  or  FirruBE  Federal  Attitudb 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Small  business  is  tnxly  a  feller  that  con- 
stantly needs  a  friend  in  this  maze  of  a  city 
to  see  that  it  gets  some  share  of  the  billions 
of  business  at  the  disposal  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  Is  now  the  world's  largest  buyer 
of  machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
services. 

At  stake.  In  fact,  is  the  actual  survival  of 
small  business.  During  World  War  n  and 
since,  it  has  watched  anxiously  as  great  in- 
dustrial corporations,  with  commensurate 
political  influence,  fattened  and  got  bigger 
on  war  and  defense  contracts.  Many  small 
businesses,  on  the  other  hand,  disappeared, 
either  Just  gave  up  the  ghost,  or  svirrendered 
and  sold  out  to  the  giants.  That  is  a  dis- 
tinctly unhealthy  trend  toward  monopoly 
which  ts  a  threat  to  our  supposed  free  econ« 
omy. 

What  It  takes  here  Is  somebody  who  will 
stick  up  and  fight  constantly  with  the  con- 
tracting agencies  of  the  various  military 
services.  That  somebody  has  been  around  in 
what  Is  called  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration, an  Independent  agency  created 
by  Congress  in  July  1951.  After  a  slow  and 
uphill  start,  it  finally  was  able  to  break 
through  the  distinctly  apathetic,  and  some- 
times actually  unsympathetic,  attitude  of  the 
service  contracting  agencies  in  the  Defense 
Department  toward  small  business.  The 
SDPA  has  pried  out,  up  to  now,  some  $350 
millions  of  business  for  the  stepchildren,  the 
Uttle  fellows,  and  arranged  for  $43,640,000  in 
loans  from  the  RFC.  Its  activities  actxially 
have  resulted  in  savings,  for  small  plant* 
have  demonstrated  in  case  after  case  that 
they  could  do  many  Jobs  more  cheaply. 

The  task  still  Is  hard,  and  the  Issue  of  a 
continuing  and  alert  spokesman  here  for 
small  business  is  up  for  decision  right  now 
and  in  a  double-barreled  way.  In  the  first 
place,  the  SDPA  expires  under  law  on  July  1, 
unless  extended,  and.  secondly,  the  RFC, 
which  has  been  a  chief  source  of  small-busi- 
ness financing,  is  apparently  due  few  abolition 
by  Congress  In  the  near  future.  Ftirther- 
more,  the  fears  of  small  business  have  been 
Intensified,  whether  juBtiflably  cw  not,  by 
the  preponderant  influence  of  big  business 
in  high  administration  councils. 

Small  business  is  relying  heavily  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  who  championed  it  during 
the  campaign  as  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  upon  Congress  which  con- 
tinually manifeeta  concern  about  small 
business. 
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There  Is  no  question  seemingly  tbat  some 
sort  of  agency  to  protect  and  promote  small 
business'  Interests  will  be  continued.  The 
argiunent  Is  over  Its  natiire.  Its  power,  and 
whether  It  will  be  Independent  or  stashed 
away  In  a  regular  Government  department. 
The  President  now  Is  xuider  pressxire  from 
sponsors  of  various  proposals. 

Most  widespread  support  clearly  Is  for  an 
independent  agency,  which  Is  In  keeping  with 
Republican  pledges  that  were  echoed  by 
President  Elsenhower  during  the  campaign. 
However,  there  is  a  movement  within  the 
Cabinet  to  put  the  small-business  agency 
in  the  Commerce  Department.  The  move  Is 
being  pushed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks,  and  Secretary  of  Treasiiry  Humphrey 
is  reported  to  have  given  It  his  support  at  a 
general  session  a  few  days  ago  with  President 
Elsenhower  on  Government  reorganization. 

The  President  has  before  him  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  President's  Committee 
on  Government  Reorganization,  headed  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  for  continuation  of  SDPA, 
or  its  successor,  as  an  Independent  agency, 
but  envisaging  eventual  inclusion  in  the 
Commerce  Department  by  appointment  of 
a  directing  head  who  could  devel<^  a  favor* 
able  situation  for  em'oodylng  it  in  the  De- 
partment. That  was  the  case  with  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  once  an  ln> 
dependent  agency  that  is  now  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Re<:>rganlzatton  held  that  theoretically 
the  small-bxjslness  agency  shoiild  be  in  the 
Commerce  Department,  but  recognized  two 
practical  considerations  against  such  dis- 
position of  it.  One  is  that  the  Commerce 
Department  ia  not  organized  now  to  absorb 
It  in  a  way  that  woxild  meet  requirements 
apeclfled  by  small  business.  The  other  Is 
that  Congress  has  always  Insisted  upon  an 
Independent  agency. 

Continuation  of  SDPA  as  such  an  inde- 
pendent agency  is  provided  in  an  amend- 
ment ix'epared  by  Senator  Cafkhart,  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana.  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee chairman,  to  his  pending  bill  now 
before  liis  committee  for  standby  economic 
controls.  The  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee voted  also  for  the  continuation  as  an 
Independent  agency  and  Senator  Thtk,  Re- 
publican, of  Minnesota,  chairman,  in  report- 
ing the  action  in  a  letter  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, said  his  committee  feels  that  what 
SDPA  has  done  for  small  business  "would 
not  and  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  organization  subordinate  to  any  other 
executive  department  or  agency." 

A  review  of  SDPA's  history  seems  to  indi- 
cate very  clearly  tliat  what  success  it  has 
hBd  is  due  to  its  independent  status,  di- 
rectly under  the  President.  In  that  role  it 
can  in'esent  its  case  without  the  restraints 
Imposed  upon  an  agency  that  operates  as 
part  of,  or  subordinate  to,  a  regular  depart- 
ment. 


Rostiui  Talk  Versas  Rotsian  Deeds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  19S3 

Bir.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans who  like  to  live  in  a  phony  world  of 
wishful  prwnises  and  thinking  to  match 
have  been  making  quite  a  to-do  about 
the  remarks  of  the  new  Soviet  Premier 
before  his  rubber-stamp  parliament. 
They  were  pleased  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Malenkov  had  exercised  admirable  re- 
straint in  his  address.  By  this,  they 
mean  that  he  did  not  call  the  United 


States  the  usual  quota  of  bad  names 
which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
"standard  operating  procedure"  in  all 
speeches  by  Russians.  What  a  sorry 
state  of  affairs  this  is,  that  Americans 
must  be  happy  when  they  escape  vilifi- 
cation. The  Kremlin  must  think  that 
we  are  the  world's  prize  coUection  of 
saps.  Some  of  our  folks  seem  to  be  de- 
termined to  prove  that  Lincoln  was 
right  when  he  said  that  "Tou  can  fool 
some  of  the  i>eople  all  of  the  time." 

Russia  ought  to  know  by  this  late  date 
that  we  can't  be  fooled.  We  have  learned 
to  read  their  speeches  with  an  eye  to 
the  news  flashes.  A  mild  speech  is  in- 
variably followed  by  an  aggressive  act. 
Malenkov  smiles  and  Russian  Migs  shoot 
unarmed  planes.  A  conference  meets 
and  some  country  is  on  the  road  to  in- 
vasion. This  is  the  pattern  of  Russian 
planning.  Communist  style.  We  must 
not  be  taken  in  by  this  kind  of  deception. 
Ike  certainly  will  not  be. 


Yirfiaia  Africaltnre  and  ForeifB  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  TIBCINXa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA1ES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou>  a  state- 
ment on  Virginia  agriculture  and  for- 
eign trade,  by  Mrs.  Colt  MacLean.  of 
Beaver  Dam  Farm,  Leesburg,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

VlaOINIA  ACKICITLTUSS  AND  FOBBOK  TKAOB 

(By  Mrs.  Ck>lt  MacLean) 

You  will  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  fcn^lgn 
trade  makes  an  important  contribution  to 
American  pro8(>erlty.  Since  its  earliest  days 
our  country  has  traded  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  so  great  has  been  the  growth  that 
our  exports  now  make  up  nearly  ao  percent 
and  our  imports  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  trade  of  the  free  world. 

In  1953  United  States  exports  were  valued 
at  nearly  $15  billion  and  Imports  at  about 
$10"j  billion.  Although  foreign  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products  fell  off  materially  compared 
to  1951,  they  still  amoimted  to  nearly  $3% 
billion.  One  out  of  every  eight  agricultural 
dollars  has  been  coming  from  exports.  Ob- 
viously, that  is  a  volimie  of  trade  our  farmers 
could  hardly  do  without.  And  note  that  last 
year  we  sold  abroad  about  $4V4  billion  more 
goods  than  we  bought,  this  being  in  con- 
formity with  the  pattern  of  our  trade  ever 
since  the  war. 

The  prosperity  of  Virginia  farmers,  of 
course,  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  co\intry  and  in  partic- 
ular on  that  of  American  farmers  as  a 
whole.  For  important  segments  of  agri- 
culture as  well  as  of  industry  export  outlets 
have  become  indispensable.  In  the  case  of 
many  leading  farm  crofm  production  has 
been  developed  well  beyond  the  consuming 
capacity  of  the  domestic  market  and  woiild 
have  to  be  materially  reduced  if  the  siuplus 
could  not  be  sold  abroad.  This  is  true  of 
several  crops  Important  to  Virginia,  notably 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  apples,  as  well  as  oC 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  dairy  products,  and  pork, 
in  the  export  of  which  Virginia  has  m  less 


direct  Interest  but  which  {day  an  extremely 
vital  role  in  the  American  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

Take  the  caae  of  tobacco,  of  wbleh  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
and  Virginia  is  third  among  our  producing 
States  with  a  crop  averaging  more  than  $00 
million.  We  have  been  seUlng  to  other  coun- 
tries more  than  a  quarter  of  our  entire 
tobacco  production,  exports  having  increased 
until  in  the  agricultural  year  1949-50  they 
amounted  to  480  million  pounds  valued  at 
$260  million.  In  addition,  about  $60  mil- 
lion worth  of  tobacco  was  exported  in  manu- 
factured form  In  1949.  Think  what  the  ef- 
fect would  be  on  the  40  odd  thousand  Vir- 
ginia farmers  who  grow  tobacco,  and  on  the 
other  thousands  employed  in  Virginia  tobac- 
co factories,  should  other  oountrlee  faU  to 
continue  their  large  pxirchases. 

Before  the  war  we  sold  abroad  something 
like  20  percent  of  our  entire  apple  crop  and 
Virginia  was  perhaps  the  largest  exporting 
State  because  its  Wineeaps  and  Pippins 
could  be  shipped  overseas  without  refrigera- 
tion. Since  the  war  ovir  best  markets  in  Eu- 
rope, such  as  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  have 
had  to  forego  the  luxury  of  eating  our  freeh 
apples  because  they  did  not  have  the  dol- 
lars even  to  pay  for  other  indispensable 
goods  obtainable  only  from  the  United 
States.  Yet  in  1940  our  apple  exports  were 
•tiU  valued  at  almost  $7  million.  Clearly, 
such  substantial  sales  abroad  benefitted  the 
100,000  Virginia  apple  growers. 

Peanuts,  of  which  Virginia  is  the  largest 
United  States  producer  of  the  edible  variety, 
are  another  typical  example.  In  1949  ex- 
ports of  peanuts  were  valued  at  nearly  $64 
million  CM*  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
entire  Virginia  crop — $26  milUon.  Without 
these  large  foreign  sales  it  is  evident  that 
Virginia  growers  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  serious  dUBculty. 

Although  the  grain,  cotton,  dairy  products 
and  pork  products  from  Virginia  farms  may 
not  contribute  on  a  large  scale  to  our  ex- 
ports, nevertheless  Virginia  agriculture  does 
have  a  decided  Interest  in  our  foreign  sales 
of  these  commodities  because  of  the  vital  rols 
they  play  in  our  general  prosperity. 

Foreign  sales  of  wheat  and  flour,  valned 
at  nearly  $1  billion  last  year,  hold  first  place 
among  all  our  exports  and  all  grains  taken 
together  accounted  for  more  than  one-third 
of  our  total  agricultural  exports.  At  $869 
mUlion.  foreign  sales  of  raw  cotton  absorbed 
about  30  percent  of  our  entire  crop  and  in 
addition  large  amounts  of  cotton  were  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  man\ifactured  goods. 
The  value  of  the  dairy  and  pork  products  we 
export  run  into  hxudreds  of  millions  at 
dollars. 

Now,  what  about  Imports?  In  1952  agri- 
cultural imports  were  valued  at  $4Va  billion 
and  represented  42  percent  of  our  total  im- 
p(»-ts.  But  in  very  large  part  they  consisted 
either  of  commodities  like  coffee,  rubber, 
bananas,  cocoa  beans,  spices,  etc..  that  con- 
tribute to  our  standard  of  living  but  which 
we  cannot  produce  ourselves,  or  of  conunod- 
ities  such  as  sugar  and  wool  that  we  cannot 
produce  economically  In  quantities  sufficient 
to  our  needs.  Most  competitive  agricultural 
items  enter  our  market  from  abroad  in  really 
substantial  quantities  only  when  an  abnor- 
mal situation  develops  with  regard  to  domes- 
tic supplies  and  prices.  Even  then  they 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  our  total  con- 
sumption. So  there  is  usually  little  Justi- 
fication tor  the  outcry  one  is  likely  to  hear 
from  some  of  ovir  farmers  when  we  find  it 
advantageous  to  buy  some  sxippUes  from 
other  cotmtries. 

With  regard  to  Imports  In  general  there 
Is  still  much  Igncx-ance  of  oiu"  true  competi- 
tive position.  Many  people  honestly  believe 
that  becaiise  we  pay  our  workers  so  mucb 
higher  wages  than  other  countries  our  mar- 
ket would  be  fiooded  with  cheap  foreign 
goods  unless  we  maintained  high  tarifb  to 
keep  them  out. 
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Whether  or  not  one  Is  able  to  meet  com- 
petition depends  not  on  wage  rates  but  on 
comparative  total  costs  of  production,  in 
which  wages  are  only  one  element.  With 
the  amazing  technical  organization  and 
equipment  now  at  the  disposal  of  American 
workers,  the  latter  can  in  most  Instances 
produce  so  much  auxe  than  foreign  workers 
that  we  can  alford  to  pay  them  far  higher 
wages  and  still  keep  oxir  labor  cost  per  unit 
produced  down  to  a  point  where  we  can 
compete  successfull  with  all  corners.  That 
this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  well 
over  half  of  our  huge  total  exports,  consist 
of  completely  finished  manufactures,  10  per- 
cent more  of  manufactured  foodstuffs,  and 
another  10  percent  of  semimanufactured 
goods.  Those  figures  do  not  suggest  that 
American  manufacturers  are  in  any  danger 
from  fcwelgn  competition. 

On  the  contrary,  the  threat  to  our  pros- 
perity lies  rather  in  the  certainty  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  sell  several  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  more  than  we  buy 
from  abroad.  By  all  odds  the  principal 
source  of  the  dollars  other  countries  use 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States  Is  sales 
of  their  products  to  us. 

A  report  entitled  "A  Trade  and  Tariff  Pol- 
Icy  in  the  National  Interest,"  Just  submitted 
to  President  Elsenhower  by  the  Public  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Mutual  Sectirlty.  warns  that 
"if  this  country  does  not  soon  take  meas- 
ures to  facUltate  an  increase  In  lmp>orts. 
United  States  Industry  and  agriculture  will 
be  seriously  affected."  The  report  points 
out  that  from  1946  to  1952  the  rest  of  the 
world  received  $34  billion  more  goods  from 
the  United  States  than  it  was  able  to  sell 
here.  That  this  was  possible  was  due,  of 
course,  largely  to  our  foreign-aid  programs 
which  provided  most  of  the  dollars  used  in 
payment  for  the  huge  surplus  of  American 
exports.  Obviously,  we  shall  have  to  accept 
a  reduction  in  our  foreign  sales,  take  more 
goods  from  abroad,  or  pay  taxes  to  provide 
the  funds  for  continued  aid  programs. 

Already  in  1952  the  value  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports  showed  a  drop  of  15  percent 
from  the  total  for  the  previous  year,  to- 
bacco, apples,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  dairy 
products  being  among  the  commodities  sold 
abroad  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture  attributes  the  decline  that 
has  been  taking  place  in  farm  prices  at  least 
in  part  to  this  loss  of  export  markets,  since 
the  demand  in  the  domestic  market  has  con- 
tinued to  be  strong. 

The  title  of  the  report  by  the  Advisory 
Board  to  which  I  have  referred  emphasizes 
a  point  that  Is  too  often  forgotten:  namely, 
that  national  policies  must  be  designed  to 
promote  the  national  interest,  not  that  of 
a  particxilar  section  or  group.  Becaxise  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  our  export 
trade  to  our  general  prosperity,  it  is  clear 
that  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  goods 
that  other  countries  are  more  favorably  sit- 
uated to  produce  than  we  are  would  be  soimd 
policy. 

The  United  States  could  conceivably  pro- 
duce almost  everything  that  we  import,  even 
bananas  under  glass,  but  at  so  high  a  cost 
that  almost  no  one  would  be  able  to  buy 
them.  So  we  import  our  coffee  and  bananas 
and  pay  for  them  with  tobacco,  automo- 
biles. textUes.  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
other  goods.  And  such  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities is  profitable  to  both  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the 
statistics  of  our  imports,  you  will  find  that 
only  a  relatively  small  part  consists  of  prod- 
ucts that  are  really  competitive.  And  in 
most  Instances  these  are  either  luxuries 
that  contribute  to  our  high  standard  of 
living  or  specialties  that  we  could  not  pro- 
duce except  at  a  materially  higher  cost. 
Anyway,  let's  not  be  afraid  of  competition, 
that  we  have  always  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
What  the  United  States  needs  at  this  time 
of  crisis  is  an  enlightened  policy  toward  for- 


eign trade  that  takes  accotmt  of  our  domi- 
nant position  as  the  one  great  creditor  Na- 
tion of  the  world.  I  hope  that,  as  voters, 
you  will  work  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy^  in  the  national  interest  and  that  of 
Virginia. 


One  Hundreddi  Auiiversary  of  Uuversity 
of  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoaiBA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  permission  granted 
to  me.  I  present  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  at  Gainesville.  Fla., 
on  March  21.  at  the  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Florida.  ;, 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

President  Miller,  Senator  Hcdland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty,  Governor  Caldwell.  Dr.  Tlgert.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  faculty,  and  students  of 
this  great  university,  and  my  beloved  ROTC 
cadets  and  fighting  "Gators,"  this  Is  a  won- 
derful day  for  me — to  be  home  at  last,  and  to 
receive  such  a  warm  welcome  from  the  city  of 
Gainesville  and  the  University  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Van  Fleet  and  I  deeply  appreciate  yo\xr 
gracious  welcome.  It  is  always  great  to  come 
home. 

We  lived  the  8  happiest  years  of  our  lives 
here  and  our  8  children  consider  Gaines- 
ville their  only  home. 

I  am  glad  to  have  my  two  sons-in-law  and 
daughter-in-law  here  at  last  to  see  for  them- 
selves why  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  and  I  always 
bragged  so  much  about  the  University  of 
Florida. 

It  is  my  Alma  Mater  through  the  gracious 
gift  of  your  honorary  doctor  of  laws.  Our 
university  amazes  me  every  time  I  come 
home  to  it. 

When  my  brother.  Richard,  came  here  to 
the  University  at  the  time  it  moved  from 
Lake  City,  he  had  to  take  his  after-footbtdi 
shower  In  the  cold  water  of  the  alllgatca- 
sinkhole  on  this  campus.  When  I  came  here 
as  head  of  the  military  department  and  be- 
came head  coach  30  years  ago,  I  had  to 
build  the  fire  to  heat  the  water  to  soak  out 
the  injuries  of  the  football  team.  And  now 
you  have  the  finest  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  finest  faculty  and  campus,  and  the  great- 
est president  of  any  university  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  great  growth  of  our  State  of 
Florida,  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
cattle  and  livestock  industry,  the  citrus  in- 
dustry and  diversified  farming  in  the  State 
are  the  direct  result  of  tills  university.  And 
so  are  the  other  improvements  in  engineer- 
ing, law.  medicine,  business — and  many 
of  the  other  activities  in  the  growth  of  this 
State. 

In  your  college  classes  you  are  concerned 
with  the  history  of  the  past.  Tou  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  hard  struggle  the  human 
race  has  had.  to  win  its  way  out  of  the 
shackles  of  tyranny.  You  learn  how  slowly 
and  painfully  the  idea  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity were  born.  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  privileges  won  by  the 
sacrifices  of  your  forebears  only  by  ful- 
filling the  same  duty  which  they  had.  to 
defend  the  opportunities  and  the  liberties 
which  you  will  one  day  pass  on  to  your 
successors. 

Education  means  a  great  many  different 
things  in  the  world  today.    To  us  in  America 


It  means  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  improvement  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  It  means  integrity  in  searching  for 
the  truth.  It  means  devotion  to  Ideals  which 
have  made  humanity  more  tolerant,  more  co- 
operative and  more  generous  minded.  Edu- 
cation to  us  consist  of  the  advancement  of 
the  individual,  which  will  also  help  the  world 
community  in  which  we  live. 

During  the  past  5  years  I  have  had  to  spend 
most  of  my  time  fighting  against  a  Com- 
munist enemy  who  has  a  totally  different 
view  of  education.  The  Communists  be- 
lieve education  is  a  process  of  forcing  people 
to  accept  a  materialistic  dogma  of  class  strug- 
gle and  regimentation.  To  them  education 
is  a  process  of  pouring  out  propaganda  day 
after  day.  in  a  steady  stream,  to  enforce 
whatever  ideas  their  dictatorship  decides  it 
wants  their  subjects  to  accept. 

The  Communists  begin  by  erecting  an  Ikhi 
Ctu-tain  around  their  captive  populations,  to 
keep  out  all  information  and  all  ideas  except 
tnelr  own  propaganda.  They  seize  and  con- 
trol every  organ  of  information — every  radio 
station,  every  newspaper,  every  magazine — 
within  their  borders.  They  close  the 
churches  because  what  they  teach  is  the 
antithesis  of  religion.  They  dominate  the 
schools,  substitute  propagandists  for  teach- 
ers, and  rewrite  the  textbooks. 

The  idea  of  the  Conununist  dictatorship  Is 
to  enslave  both  the  bodies  and  the  minds 
of  everyone  who  comes  under  their  control. 
And  then,  as  the  climax  of  their  depraved 
system  of  education  they  teach  their  captive 
populations  that  the  entire  free  world  out- 
side their  borders  is  their  mortal  enemy  and 
must  be  destroyed. 

I  have  seen  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world  engaged  in  deadly  battles  for 
survival  in  Greece  and  In  Korea.  I  have  seen 
the  Comunists  fight  with  all  the  fanaticism 
of  zealots  who  have  been  taught  to  die  rather 
than  dlBobey  their  appointed  leaders.  I 
know  that  they  are  a  terrible  and  relentless 
foe  and  that  we  must  never  underestimate 
their  danger  to  us  and  to  our  freedom. 

I  have  also  seen  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
men  in  my  command  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  our  own  democratic  schools  and  col- 
leges. And  this  I  know,  our  free  system  of 
education  makes  better  men.  better  citizens 
and  better  soldiers  than  Communist  tyranny 
ever  can  produce. 

I  hope  all  our  people  are  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger that  we  have  to  face  because  of  the  kind 
of  education  that  is  being  forced  upon  the 
eight  hundred  million  who  live  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  dare  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  Communists  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  who  live  as  minorities  in  free  coun- 
tries, are  deliberately  taught  to  hate  free- 
dom and  are  pledged  to  destroy  it. 

On  our  own  campxises  and  in  our  own 
classrooms  we  must  educate  otir  own  people 
to  understand  fiilly  and  clearly  what  com- 
munism is  and  the  goal  of  destruction  to 
which  it  Is  pledged. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  more 
we  fight  communism  the  more  we  become 
like  it.  I  think  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
truth. 

CcHnmunism  teaches  that  aU  history  must 
be  Interpreted  as  a  struggle  by  the  lower 
clsisses  against  the  tyranny  of  their  masters. 
We  can  illustrate  from  ovu:  own  history  how 
the  welfare  of  all  our  people  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  cooperation  and  mutual  endeavor 
in  a  system  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise. 
Communism  teaches  that  cruelty  and 
tyranny  are  essential  stages  of  the  fca^ard 
march  toward  what  they  call  the  people's 
democracy.  We  can  show  how  from  the  time 
of  ancient  Athens  right  up  to  our  own  day 
people  have  found  their  greatest  freedom 
and  opportunity  in  law.  In  Justice,  and  in 
a  striving  for  mutual  understanding  and 
equality. 

Communism  teaches  that  deliberate  lies 
and  the  breaking  of  international  agree- 
ments are  sound  methods  of  advancing  the 
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cause  of  the  Nation.  We  can  show  that  in- 
ternational understanding  and  peace  are 
furthered  only  when  Nations  can  trust  one 
another  and  work  together  In  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  helpfulness. 

Communism    dominates,    imprisons    and 
'smothers    the    spirit    of    men.     Democracy 
equalizes,  liberates  and  inspires  its  free  citi- 
zens. 

The  idea  of  freedom  is  solidly  based  on  the 
belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  the  noblest  idea 
ever  expressed. 

History  teaches  us  that  great  civilizations 
go  through  a  cycle.  They  rise  to  greatness 
because  their  citizens  have  a  vision  of  true 
nobility  and  sacrifice  their  own  individual 
ease  and  comfort  In  order  to  achieve  it. 
Their  sons  enjoy  this  heritage  and  for  a  time 
are  ready  at  any  cost  to  defend  it.  Then 
comes  a  later  generation  that  take  the  fruits 
of  their  heritage  for  granted  and  become  so 
used- to  luxury  and  seciirity  that  they  dread 
the  labors  and  the  dangers  of  arousing  them- 
selves to  outside  threats.  The  next  stage 
Is  one  of  destruction,  and  of  a  new  dark 
age,  until  a  new  era  of  sacrifice  and  en- 
deavor begins  again. 

.  We  Americans  have  the  lessons  of  history 
spread  out  before  us  for  all  ovir  people  to 
study.  We  know  what  communism  is,  and 
we  have  seen  what  devastating  advances  It 
has  made  in  the  past  few  years.  We  treas- 
ure our  freedom  and  we  do  not  intend  to  sur- 
render to  police  terrorism  and  the  slave  labor 
camps  of  the  Soviets. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  oxu  Government 
made  tremendoiis  sacrifices  in  an  effort  to 
live  peacefully  with  the  Conununist  world 
on  a  basis  of  friendship.  We  have  learned 
at  great  cost  what  we  need  in  order  to  safe- 
guard ourselves  against  Conununist  im- 
perialism. We  need  strength.  We  need 
strength  of  arms  and  strength  of  purpose. 
We  need  this  strength  on  the  campus,  in  our 
military  training  centers,  and  in  our  homes. 

Now  I  know  you  want  to  hear  something 
about  the  Eighth  Army  and  Korea. 

I  have  always  said  that  our  fighting  men 
of  this  generation  are  magnificent — the  fin- 
est youngsters  that  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. The  American  soldier  in  Korea  is  a 
symbol  of  strength,  courage,  and  hope.  The 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  are  fighting 
to  stop  ruthless  aggression  and  to  maintain 
peace  and  security.  We  are  fighting  for  oxir 
very  freedom  which  all  free  and  decent  peo- 
ple everywhere  cherish  so  highly.  Every 
man  in  the  Eighth  Army  and  attached 
United  Nations  units,  from  his  own  partlc- 
tilar  country  brings  an  ideal  of  service  to  that 
great  army,  which,  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  raises  the  total  ideals  of  Eighth 
Army  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  any  army  in 
history.  Those  men  perhaps  are  living  their 
highest  life  following  together  the  colors  of 
the  United  Nations  through  privations  and 
hardships,  dangers  and  sacrifices  to  victory. 

The  men  of  the  Eighth  Army  believe  in 
service  for  others.  Each  one  gives  gladly  of 
his  help  to  his  friend  and  teammate,  whether 
that  friend  is  from  his  own  country  or  from 
a  strange  land  many  thousands  <a  miles 
away.  They  are  one  unit  in  their  love 
of  coimtry  and  in  their  fierce  desire  to  pre- 
vent freedom  from  being  wiped  out  in  this 
world. 

Man  has  struggled  for  thousands  of  years 
for  freedom,  and  our  American  people 
thought  they  had  seciired  it  for  themselves. 
But  we  found  that  freedom  in  ovir  own  coun- 
try is  endangered  as  long  as  any  spot  on 
earth  is  the  victim  of  a  Communist  aggres- 
sor who  lies  and  steals  and  murders  his  way 
Into  one  country  after  another,  and  then 
uses  the  innocent  people  of  the  captured 
countries  to  make  war  on  other  Innocent  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  whole  story  erf  communism, 
and  I  repeat — they  lie  and  steal  and  murder 
their  way  into  one  country  after  another  and 


then  Mae  the  innocent  people  of  the  cap- 
ttu-ed  countries  to  make  war  on  other  inno- 
cent people.  It  is  cold  war  and  hot  war — it 
is  satellite  vrar — but  never  is  it  the  war  by 
the  blood  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  our  democracy  we  emphasize  equality, 
but  in  our  homes,  our  schools,  and  churches, 
and  in  oiu-  military  forces,  we  emphasize 
quality.  It  is  the  quality  of  ovir  lives,  the 
integrity  of  our  characters  that  make  us 
fight.  Five  good,  honest,  and  righteous  men 
can  redeem  a  company,  a  battalion,  a  com- 
munity, or  a  campus.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  leadership,  the  faculty  and  graduates  of 
this  university  that  makes  it  great  and  our 
State  of  Florida  great.  Also,  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  men  of  the  Eighth  Army  that  makes 
that  Army  great. 

Never  have  forces  l>een  Imbued  with  a 
greater  worship  of  God  and  country,  duty 
and  honor.  The  soldiers  of  the  Eighth  Army 
are  doing  their  duty,  under  God.  to  serve 
their  countries  and  to  try  to  bring  peace  and 
.freedom  to  this  world  they  must  live  in. 
We  who  are  kept  safe  in  ova  homeland  can 
never  thank  them  enough,  but  we  must 
never  stop  trying. 

We  have  made  many  significant  gains  in 
our  war  in  Korea  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. We  have  a  United  Nations  team  which 
is  unprecedented,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  and 
concrete  indication  of  the  ability  of  divers* 
nationalities  and  tongues  to  fight  together 
for  a  common  cause.  We  have  proven  the 
value  of  loyal  allies.  Particularly  may  I 
mention  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  which 
today  is  the  largest  and  most  modern  mlli- 
'tary  force  we  have  in  Asia.  Day  by  day  the 
confident  ROK  soldiers  are  assuming  new  and 
greater  responsibilities.  And  I  must  point 
out  that  militant  communism — communism 
by  blood&hed — has  l>een  dealt  a  stinging 
blow. 

We  have  wanted  peace.  We  have  tried 
hard  to  negotiate  one,  but  our  enemy  has 
never  met  vis  in  good  faith.  His  present 
utterings  offer  nothing  new.  I  recommend 
the  war  be  ended  with  a  military  victory. 
This  we  mvist  do,  and  this  we  certainly  can 
do. 

As  I  try  to  sum  up  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing in  thU  brief  talk,  it  adds  up  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First.  The  war  that  was  fought  In.  Greece 
and  is  now  being  fought  in  Korea — the  wtu^ 
in  Indochina  and  Malaya — the  cold  war  in 
Europe  and  the  hot  war  in  Asia — are  all  in 
reality  Just  different  phases  of  the  one  great 
war  between  communism  and  democracy 
which  is  being  waged  all  over  the  world. 

Second.  This  is  a  war  we  must  win.  It  is 
not  enough  to  call  it  a  war  we  dare  not  lose. 
This  is  a  case  where  half  a  loaf  is  no  better 
than  none.  Stalemate  is  not  enough.  We 
can't  live  indefinitely  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. Commvmism  thrives  on  chaos. 
Freedom  demands  a  degree  of  secvirlty  and 
stability.  We  can't  go  on  half  at  war  and 
only  half  at  peace. 

Third.  This  is  a  war  we  can  win.  We  have 
ample  resovu-ces  and  ample  manpower  to  de- 
feat any  force  the  Commvmlsts  may  hvirl 
against  us.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
our  own  Indecision.  The  watchword  of 
America  has  always  been  "success"  and  it  is 
a  good  word  for  vis  to  remember  today. 

Fourth.  We  need  allies.  In  the  war  that 
is  being  fought  in  Asia,  we  need  people  of 
Asia  on  our  side.  That  is  where  they  want 
to  l>e.  They  have  proved  themselves  in  bat- 
tle. They  have  proved  their  faith.  We 
shovild  make  every  endeavor  to  continue  to 
build  them  up. 

Fifth.  We  need  a  large  and  dependable 
army  of  our  own  of  well-trained  and  sea- 
soned troops.  The  United  States  never  has 
depended  upon  other  people  to  fight  ovir  bat- 
tle for  us.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we 
settle  back  to  an  easy  conclusion  that  all  wa 


need  to  do  is  to  supply  arms  for  other  peo- 
ple's troops,  we  shall  be  lost.  Our  freedom 
and  our  security  can  never  be  insvired  by 
anyone  except  ourselves. 

Sixth.  We  can  defeat  communism  In  Korea 
and  on  any  other  front  in  which  it  seeks  to 
advance  without  getting  involved  in  world 
war  in  If— and  I  emphasize  this  "if"— If 
we  act  t>oldly  and  with  decision.  Aggression 
is  always  encouraged  by  timidity  and  cau- 
tion. It  is  always  discouraged  and  checked 
by  decisiveness  and  courage.  We  cannot 
drift  to  secvirlty.  We  must  drive  ahead 
to  win  it. 

Seventh.  I  agree  with  what  President 
Eisenhower  said  in  his  Inaugural  address, 
that  the  K(»ean  war  is  the  most  painfvil 
phase  of  the  world  struggle.  This  is  the 
immediate  test  that  lies  before  vis.  This  la 
where  we  mvist  win.  This  is  where  we  can 
win.  The  decision  we  have  to  make  Is  to 
deal  the  Communist  armies  In  Korea  a  de- 
cisive military  defeat.  If  and  when  we  do 
that,  our  major  problem  is  solved. 

We  have  the  strength,  and  all  that  remains 
for  VIS  is  to  make  up  ovir  minds  to  \ue  that 
which  we  have.  In  that  way.  and  only  in 
that  way,  can  we  look,  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  passing  on  to  ovir  children  tba 
heritage  which  our  ancestors  passed  down 

to  VIS. 


Federal  Taxatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  RESiARKS 


or 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OV  LOinSlAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursdap.  January  29.  19Si 

Mr.    BROOKS    of    Louisiana.      Mr. 
Speaker.   I   Include,    under    unanimous 
consent,  an  editorial  from  the  Shreve- 
port  Journal  of  Shreveport.  La.: 
FxDcaAL  Taxation  Too  Bia 

The  Public  Affairs  Research  Council,  which 
has  been  surveying  tax  matters  in  Louisiana, 
reveals  that  ovir  State's  share  in  this  year's 
Federal  tax  burden  will  total  $789,800,000. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  money  the  Na- 
tional Government  exacts  from  Louisiana 
residents  is  staggering  in  its  magnitude.  It 
attests  the  terrible  burden  of  taxation  faced 
by  the  Louisiana  people,  not  covwting  tha 
heavy  State  tax  load  they  are  also  carrying. 

As  disclosed  In  the  PAR  report,  the  approx- 
imately $800  million  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  ovir  State's  taxpayers  rep- 
resents what  the  research  council  terms  "a 
load  of  $286.50  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child"  in  Louisiana. 

Details  of  the  report  include  the  fact  that 
dvirlng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  Louis- 
iana contributed  $385,796,000  in  income  taxes. 
That  was  an  Increase  of  almost  00  percenft 
since  1948. 

Another  disclosure  made  by  PAR  Is  that 
State  taxes  last  year  aggregated  $283  million, 
which  gave  Louisiana  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing second  highest  in  the  Nation  in  per  capita 
State  taxes. 

How  enormous  the  tax  bvirden  has  become 
Is  indicated  by  the  steady  climb  it  has  taken 
dviring  the  past  four  decades.  In  1014,  as  re- 
ported by  PAR,  the  Federal  Government  got 
only  $148,000  from  Louisiana.  It  has  since 
then  increased  to  about  5.000  times  as  much 
as  in  the  good  old  days  of  reasonable  taxes. 

But,  of  covirse.  two  world  wars  and  the  one 
In  Korea  have  occurred  since  the  time  of  "the 
balmy"  years,  and  naturally  affected  "musf* 
taxes,  with  a  large  volvune  of  expenditures 
blvinderingly  authorized. 
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Food  for  Tho«f lit 


EXTENSION  C^  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTY 

ovcALiroaifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Air.  Speaker,  at  Christ- 
mas time  I  received  a  most  tmusual 
Christmas  letter  from  a  friend  in  Los 
Angeles.  Because  it  really  does  provide 
food  for  thought  I  should  like  to  include 
It  in  our  Record  along  with  a  letter 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  which  is 
self-explanatory : 

Food  fob  Thottoht 

In  lists,  a  very  important  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Bdgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago. Attending  this  meeting  were  10  of 
the  world's  most  suoccasful  financiers. 
Those  present  were : 

The  president  of  the  largest  Independent 
•teel  company; 

The  president  of  the  National  City  Bank; 

The  president  of  the  largest  utility  com- 
pany: 

The  president  of  the  largest  gas  company; 

The  greatest  wheat  specvilator; 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change; 

A  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet; 

The  greatest  "bear"  in  Wall  Street; 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements. 

Certainly  we  mvist  admit  that  here  were 
gathered  a  group  of  the  world's  most  success- 
ful men.  At  least,  men  who  had  fovmd  the 
secret  of  making  money.  Twenty-eight  years 
later,  let's  see  where  these  men  are: 

The  president  of  the  largest  independent 
steel  company — Charles  Schwab — died  a 
bankrupt  and  lived  on  Ixwrowed  money  for 
6  years  before  death. 

The  head  of  the  National  City  Bank^ 
Nicholas  Parnlssal — died  Insane. 

The  president  of  the  greatest  utility  com- 
pany— Samuel  Instill— <lied  a  fugitive  from 
Jvistlce,  and  penniless  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  president  of  the  largest  gas  company — 
Howard  Hopeon — is  now  Insane. 

The  greatest  wheat  speculator — Arthur 
Cutten — died  abroad.  Insolvent. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change— Richard  Whitney — was  recently  re- 
leased from  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary. 

The  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet — 
Albert  Fall — was  pardoned  from  prison  so  he 
covild  die  at  home. 

The  greatest  "bear"  of  Wall  Street — Jesse 
Livermore — died  a  suicide. 

The  president  of  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements — Leon  Fraser — died  a  sviicide. 

All  of  these  men  learned  well  the  art  of 
making  money,  but  not  one  of  them  learned 
how  to  live.  Surely,  in  these  perilous  times. 
It  Is  food  for  thoviglit. 

Rossox  E.  Pabsonb. 


Thc  LtBEAaT  or  Congesss, 
Waahinffton.  D.  C.  March  13. 1953. 
Ron.  Samtjxi.  W.  Yorrr, 

House  of  Represtntatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Yobtt:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
February  23,  1853,  we  svibmit  Jierewith  the 
resvilts  of  ovir  efforts  to  verify  the  statements 
In  the  article  entitled  "Pood  for  Thought": 

Charles  Schwab,  a  former  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  died  September  18, 
1939,  after  having  sc-ld  his  palatial  home  in 
New  York  City,  as  weU  as  his  homes  in  Peim- 
sylvania.  After  his  death,  his  art  treasures, 
furnitvire,  silverwart-,  and  linen  were  auc- 
tioned to  satisfy  his  creditors. 


We  were  unable  to  identify  Nicholas  Par- 
nlssal in  spite  of  an  exhaustive  search  of 
biographical  sources. 

Samuel  Insull,  president  of  the  Insvill  Util- 
ity Co.,  fled  to  Greece  in  1932  after  being 
charged  with  embezzlement  and  with  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  investors.  He  died  In 
Europe  In  1988. 

Howard  C.  Hopson,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Gas  &  Electric  Co..  was  convicted 
for  fraud  in  1941.  He  was  admitted  to  Belle- 
TVM  Hospital  in  Chicago  for  a  mental  illness 
and  died  May  13,  1951. 

Arthur  W.  Cutten,  wheat  speculator,  was 
charged  with  Income-tax  evasion,  barred  from 
further  deaUng  on  the  Chicago  Grain  Ex- 
change, and  died  Jvme  24,  1936,  from  an 
incurable  illness. 

Richard  Whitney,  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  wae  sentenced 
from  6  to  10  years  to  Sing  Sing  Prison,  for 
grand  larceny,  on  April  12,  1938.  He  was 
paroled  in  August  1944. 

Albert  B.  Fall,  former  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, was  imprisoned  in  1931  for  1  year 
after  being  convicted  for  accepting  bribes. 
In  1935  his  ranches  in  California  and  in  New 
Mexico  were  foreclosed  and  he  died  Novem- 
ber 30,  1944. 

Jesse  L,  Livermore,  Wall  Street  executive, 
committed  suicide  on  November  29.  1940. 

Leon  Fraser,  president  of  the  Bank  of  In- 
ternational Settlements,  committed  suicide 
because  of  melancholia  on  April  8,  1945. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

BENXST  S.  GBlrFITR. 

Director. 


Beg nnkf  To  Be  Heard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  URL  T.  CURTIS 

or  irZBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REE>RBSENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  the  oratory  of  past  years 
about  the  evil  effects  of  high  taxation 
can  now  be  illustrated  with  actual  hap- 
penings, llie  impact  of  taxes  upon  our 
economy  is  threatening  our  system  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  A.  Reed  is  one 
of  the  stalwarts  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  has  an  enviable  record 
over  the  years  in  his  fight  to  preserve  the 
solvency  of  this  Government  and  in  his 
fight  against  unnecessary  and  unsound 
legislation.    He  knows  taxation. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding an  editorial  that  was  published 
in  Mr.  Reed's  district  by  the  Times  Her- 
ald of  Olean.  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday, 
March  19.  That  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Beciknimg  To  Be  Heaeo 

That  roar  you  hear  in  the  distance  Is  not 
the  reverberation  of  the  atomic  "device"  that 
was  exploded  in  Nevada  on  Tuesday. 

It  is  coming  from  the  millions  of  members 
of  IGHAT. 

The  organization  Is  a  strictly  unoffldal  but 
highly  Influential  one. 

The  capitals  represent  "I'm  Gonna  Holler 
About  Taxes." 

The  organization  first  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  country's  leading  cereal  manu- 
facturers. 

Quickly  the  Idea  caught  on. 

Other  business  and  industrial  concerns  be- 
came af&llated  with  the  movement. 

Then  came  noncommercial  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Grange,  the  American 


Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Citizens' 
Public  Expenditure  Survey  of  New  Ycwk,  and 
innumerable  taxpayer  groups  in  other  States. 
Taxes  are  beginning  to  crush  the  life  out 
of  the  American  eccmomy. 

The  financial  crisis  in  New  York  City  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  situation  there  has 
reached  the  stage  where  either  drastic  cvir- 
tailment  of  public  services  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  Imperative  or  the  present  vm- 
bearable  load  of  taxation  must  be  Increased 
substantially. 

If  the  latter  course  is  resorted  to,  there 
is  every  Indication  that  an  exodus  of  bvisi- 
ness  firms  and  manvifactvirers  from  the 
metropolis  will  commence,  for  one  very  good 
and  sufficient  reason — it  will  be  cheaper  to 
operate  elsewhere. 

^   But  businessmen  all  over  the  State  know 
Just  what  is  happening. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
the  ones  who  need  to  be  startled  into  an 
awareness  of  what  taxes  mean  to  them  are 
the  man  in  the  street,  the  woman  shopper, 
and  the  hovisewife. 

So  IGHAT  was  started  as  a  grassroots 
movement. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  people  fail  to 
realize  Just  what  taxes  do  to  their  incomes, 
and  especially  the  smaller  incomes. 

But  a  statement  Jvist  issued  by  the  im- 
partial Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  should  serve 
to  bring  the  matter  home  to  many  of  vis. 
It  shows  that  an  average  American  family, 
with  a  yearly  income  of  $4,500,  pays  the  fol- 
lowing taxes:  $446  for  Federal  income  tax; 
$9  for  State  and  local  income  tax;  $354 
for  State  and  Federal  coraoration  income 
tax  paid  indirectly;  $378  fco-  sales  and  excise 
taxes;  $159  for  contributions  for  social  in- 
surance; $144  for  property  taxes  (including 
indirectly  through  rent),  and  $4  for  estate, 
gift,  and  inheritance  taxes. 

That's  a  total  ctf  $1,494  out  of  an  income 
of  $4,500;  and  as  one  IGHAT  enthusiast 
puts  it:  "Show  such  families  what  they 
covild  have  pvirchased  with  that  tax  money, 
and  the  resulting  'holler'  will  be  heard  in 
Washington.  Albany,  covmty  seats,  and  city 
halls." 

It  isn't  that  we  Americans  "beef"  about 
paying  taxes  for  the  things  that  are  essential. 
But  we  do  get  hot  under  the  collar  for 
getting  soaked  for  administrative  activities 
that  either  are  nonessential,  or  wastefvil,  or 
plain  ludicrous — as  many  of  them  are. 

Eliminate  all  those  unnecessary  frills,  and 
the  saving  would  be  enormovis. 

Most  of  us  have  forgotten  that  taxes  nick 
$15  out  erf  every  $24  that  we  pay  for  a  ton 
of  coal;  that  taxes  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  gaso- 
line itself. 

We  have  forgotten  that  on  a  new  $10,000 
home  about  $2,000  goes  for  some  600  hidden 
taxes. 

Most  of  us  cannot  believe — yet  it  is  true — 
that  when  we  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  included 
in  the  price  is  the  percentage  of  150  hidden 
taxes  which  must  be  paid  before  the  pro- 
ducer can  produce  it  and  the  retailer  can 
retaU  It. 

There  are  306  different  taxes  represented 
In  the  money  a  buyer  pays  for  a  new  car, 
ISO  on  a  woman's  hat,  116  on  a  man's  sviit, 
and  about  100,  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  on 
a  humble  egg. 

Well,  what's  the  answer?  It's  simple;  cut 
out  the  waste,  the  extravagance,  and  the 
nonessential  activities  that  mean  unneces- 
sary expenditvire  of  the  public's  money. 

Representative  Danxd.  A.  Rbxd,  of  this 
43d  Congressional  District,  is  doing  a  valiant 
job  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  battling  for  economy  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  an  alleviation 
of  the  people's  tax  bvirden. 

Write  and  tell  him  so.  Tell  him  you  are 
In  full  agreement  with  his  attitude  that  the 
"spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax"  policies  that 
have  bvirdened  ovir  people  for  many  yeaxa 
mvist  be  stopped. 
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Most  of  MB  have  Just  sent  In  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns;  and  In  tbe  vast  majority 
at  Instances  they  hiirt. 

This  Is  the  psychological  time  to  drive 
home  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our  elected 
Representatives  in  all  administrative  bodies 
that  excessive  taxation  Is  slowly  but  sxirely 
beginning  to  strangle  the  Nation's  economy, 
that  private  Initiative  and  enterprise  are 
being  quenched,  and  that  a  rapidly  growing 
proportion  ol  the  country's  populace  is  be- 
coming more  restive  and  apprehensive. 

That,  Indeed,  is  the  basic  reason  for 
IQHAT.  The  more  we  "HoUer  About  Taxes." 
the  sooner  our  great  country  will  get  down 
to  brass  tacks. 


The  Hafibnt  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASBINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion, in  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  members,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  conserving  and  regulat- 
ing an  important  food -fish  resource.  An 
excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  on  March  14, 
1953,  lauds  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  Members; 
Thx  HAUBirr  Trsatt 

Joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  preserve  the  halibut  fishery  of 
the  northern  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  so 
successful  that  they  are  frequently  cited  as 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  right  kind  of  international  cooperation. 

Tliey  should  prove  even  more  effective  in 
future,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
signing  of  the  new  North  Pacific  Halibut 
Convention — jiist  30  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  original  treaty  on  March  2,  1923. 

Under  the  new  treaty  the  powers  of  the 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission 
(heretofore  known  as  the  International  Fish- 
eries Commission)  have  been  increased  to 
permit  it  to  establish  more  than  one  open 
season  a  year.  Scientists  expect  that  this 
will  make  a  larger  catch  possible  without  any 
deleterious  effect  on  the  supply. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  convention  is 
the  addition  of  two  new  members  to  the 
commission.  Until  now  the  board  has  con- 
sisted of  two  commissioners  from  each  coun- 
try— one  representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  the  industry  at  large. 
Now  Alaska  will  be  given  representation  on 
the  board  and  Canada  wUl  have  public  mem- 
bers from  both  Prince  Rupert  and  Vancouver, 
British  Coliimbia. 

The  1923  convention  made  history,  as  it 
was  the  first  treaty  ever  entered  into  by  two 
nations  for  the  regiilatlon  of  a  fishery  in 
which  they  had  a  mutual  Interest.  It  was 
also  the  first  formal  International  agreement 
which  Canada  ever  made  on  its  own  behalf 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  And  it  has  provided  the 
pattern  for  other  treaties  which  have  since 
been  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  regulation  of  other  fisheries. 

Seattle's  Interest  in  the  commission's 
activities  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
always  had  a  member  on  the  board — first 
Miller  Freeman,  who  was  appointed  under 
the  original  treaty,  and  then  Edward  W. 
Allen,  who  succeeded  him  in  1932  and  has 
remained  la  office  ever  since. 


What  !!»▼•  We  Bonght  m  Europe?— We 
Have  Sqaandered  Billiont  m  Europe 
OB  Um  Theory  That  Money  Caa  Buy 
Frieadi  aad  AUies;  BUlious  for  Britain 
HaTen't  Been  Enough  To  Keep  Her 
From  Carryinf  on  a  Thrirmg  Trade 
With  the  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

0»  WISCONSDf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 

know  that  you  cannot  find  a  single  copy 
of  the  American  Legion  magazine  in  any 
United  States  Information  Service  li- 
brary in  Europe?  Does  Congress  know 
that  by  some  curious  "oversight"  none  of 
Its  reports  and  hearings  on  subversion 
and  Soviet  espionage  get  through  an  iron 
curtain  of  our  own  to  these  United  States 
tax-supported  libraries?  Did  you  know 
that  25  percent  of  all  United  States  and 
British  licensed  German  nev^spapers  in 
our  zones  were  reserved  for  the  Com- 
munist press?  Karl  Baarslag.  who  is 
research  specialist  for  the  National 
Americanism  Commission,  and  not  a 
newspaperman,  dug  up  these  and  many 
other  startling  facts  on  a  brief  3  weeks' 
trip  to  West  Europe  last  fall.  Karl, 
known  to  thousands  of  Legionnaires,  ac- 
cepted no  Government  favors,  guided 
tours,  or  "courtesies."  He  paid  his  own 
way.  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  freighter, 
and  frequently  rode  "hard"  on  third- 
class  European  trains  to  gather  his  facts. 

During  the  last  few  years  Uncle  Sam 
has  ladled  out  of  your  tax  money  about 
$5  billion  a  year  to  keep  Western  Europe 
from  going  Communist.  And  to  conduct 
what  has  been  represented  to  us  as  an 
effective  political  warfare  counter-offen- 
sive to  the  Soviets'  massive  propaganda 
war  against  us.  What  are  we  getting  for 
our  money?  State  Department  publicity 
boys  and  the  bureaucrats  in  charge  of 
the  various  programs  claim  that  it  is 
close  to  100  cents  of  real  value  on  the 
dollar.  Non-Government  experts  and 
neutrals  vary  in  their  estimates  from  30 
or  40  cents  to  as  little  as  2  or  3  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Some  foreigners  and  com- 
plete cynics  will  claim  that  it  is  closer  to 
one-tenth  of  a  mill  or  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  buck.  But  all  of  them  agree 
that  despite  our  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  anti -Americanism  is  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

It  was  to  get  some  answers,  if  possible, 
to  these  and  other  questions  that  I  re- 
cently went  to  Europe  as  an  unofficial 
observer  for  the  National  C(xnmander. 
While  Commander  Gough  went  to  the 
fighting  front  against  world  communism 
In  Korea  I  took  a  quick  look  at  the  non- 
military  front  in  West  Europe.  The  Ger- 
mans still  had  white  sheets  hanging  out 
of  their  windows  the  last  time  I  was  over 
there.  So  there  was  much  change  to 
study  and  observe.  Then,  too.  as  a 
former  naval  Intelligence  officer  I  knew 
that  first-hand  intelligence  confidential- 
ly obtained  on  the  spot  is  always  better 
than  secondhand,  relayed  and  processed 


information.  I  talked  with  American 
officials,  intelligence  officers,  newspaper- 
men, bankers,  businessmen,  and  key 
anti -Communists.  In  London  I  spent  2 
hours  with  Generals  Anders  and  Bor- 
Komorowski  of  the  Polish  Army  which 
fought  on  our  side  all  through  the  last 
war.  I  talked  with  underground  Russian 
anti -Soviet  operatives  in  Germany. 
This  report  to  you  then  is  substantially 
the  same  that  I  made  to  the  National 
Commander. 

My  first  stop.  England,  was  a  bad  sur- 
prise. In  World  War  n,  I  had  served  on 
the  all-British  staff  of  a  top  secret  in- 
telligence unit  attached  to  Marshal 
Montgomery's  21st  Army  Group. 
Months  of  service  under  hectic  and  try- 
ing conditions  had  given  me  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  my  English 
colleagues.  Today  even  conservative 
Britishers  seem  to  dislike  Uncle  Sam 
more  than  they,  fear  Soviet  Russia.  The 
explanation  is  quite  simple  and  entirely 
an  economic  one.  The  average  English 
businessman  is  still  firmly  convinced 
that  he  can  do  business  with  Stalin  and 
make  some  modest  profits.  World  War 
n,  the  amputation  of  India,  the  costly 
guerrilla  war  in  Malaya,  and  other  eco- 
nomic bloodletting  have  badly  crippled 
Albion.  Britain  lives  and  can  survive 
only  by  trade.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  with  a  far  richer  economy  and 
favorable  trade  balance  can  afford  to 
snub  Stalin's  trade  blandishment^^ 
England  believes  it  cannot. 

If  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread 
then  even  shillings  and  pence  gleaned 
from  a  restricted  Soviet  trade  is  in  Brit- 
ain's view  better  than  a  total  economic 
blockade  and  no  bread  at  all.  And  if 
some  of  these  profits  are  derived  from 
trading  with  Red  Chinese  killing  Ameri- 
cans and  British  lads  in  Korea — well. 
business  is  business.  Britain  hopes  to 
serve  as  a  middleman  or  bridge  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
parently learned  nothing  from  Benes' 
ill-fated  and  disastrous  attempt  to  use 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  bridge  between  the 
Kremlin  and  the  free  world. 

Then,  too,  years  of  Socialist  govern- 
ment have  given  the  average  English- 
man a  different  viewpoint  on  commu- 
nism from  ours.  Despite  ample  evidence 
of  Soviet  espionage  and  treachery  since 
the  seizure  of  the  Arcos  Co.  files  25 
years  ago  and  the  shocking  disclosures 
of  the  Allan  Nunn  May.  Pontecorvo,  and 
Klaus  Fuchs  cases,  many  Englishmen 
still  regard  communism  tolerantly  as  a 
minor  and  very  unimportant  form  of 
political  heresy  or  dissent.  Parliament 
has  never  set  up  a  royal  commission  to 
study  and  expose  subversion  as  our  own 
Congress  did  over  14  years  ago.  The 
Legion's  countersubversive  program  of 
education  has  no  counterpart  in  Great 
Britain. 

As  a  consequence  many  Englishmen 
resent  and  openly  ridicule  American 
witch-himting,  red-baiting,  and  hys- 
teria. Even  Owen  Lattimore's  smear 
word  "McCarthyism"  has  leaped  the 
Atlantic.  I  happened  to  be  In  Lon- 
don when  the  Legion's  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
passed  a  resolution  asking  all  American 
!novie  exhibitors  to  refrain  from  show- 
ing Charlie  Chaplin's  Limelight  until  his 
reentry  status  as  an  undesirable  alien 
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was  adjudicated.  British  response  was 
characteristic.  The  Princess  Royal. 
Margaret  Rose,  attended  the  opening  of 
the  Chaplin  picture  with  all  the  at- 
tendant fanfare  and  publicity.  Any 
such  social  gesture  by  the  royal  family 
is  not  only  never  questioned  or  criticized 
but  is  accepted  as  supreme  good  taste 
and  the  last  word  in  social  acceptance. 
So  while  Charlie  may  have  lost  a  couple 
of  rounds  on  points  by  United  States  At- 
torney General  McGranery's  action  and 
the  Legion  resolution,  he  walked  off  with 
top  social  honors  in  Merrie  England. 

On  a  more  serious  front  John  Bull  con- 
tinues to  pull  juicy  trade  plums  out  of 
the  vast  international,  semi -clandestine 
shipment  of  munitions  and  western  stra^ 
tegic  materials  to  Red  China.  Poland, 
Russia,  and  other  Iron  Curtain  lands. 
Intelligence  officers  and  other  well-in- 
formed observers  in  West  Europe  have 
long  stories  to  tell  of  alleged  British  con- 
nivance at  economic  blockade-numing 
by  Greek.  Polish.  Panamanian,  and  other 
foreign  registry  ships.  Spanish  Iron  ore 
Is  shltH)ed  from  Spain  to  Russia  via  Brit- 
ish ports  and  sh.ps  flying  the  "red 
duster,"  newsmen  claim.  Oil  reserves 
are  being  built  up  for  Red  Poland  at  the 
Kiel  Canal  in  the  British  zone  under  a 
dummy  Germany  company,  I  was  told 
by  German  sources  of  information. 
British  control  officers  look  the  other 
way.  In  our  own  zone  there  is  said  to 
be  much  smuggling  of  strategic  materials 
to  the  Soviet  East  German  zone  by  Ruhr 
industrialists  desperately  seeking  m&i- 
kets  for  their  products. 

C(eneral  Anders  In  London  told  me  he 
estimated  that  the  greater  part  of  Pol- 
and's 65,000  tons  of  high-seas  shipping 
is  engaged  In  running  munitions  and 
strategic  cargoes  from  Europe  to  Red 
China.  Czech -produced  arms  and  tanks 
go  to  the  Manchurian  ports  in  Greek  and 
other  freighters  for  use  against  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Korea.  It  is  ironic  to  note 
in  passing  that  while  a  nest  of  Greek 
shippers  in  London  is  cleaning  up  quick 
fortimes  in  this  nefarious  trade  their 
own  country  continues  to  draw  down 
sizable  MSA  assistance  to  help  fight 
commimism  in  Greece.  Tangiers  is  said 
to  be  another  international  smuggling 
nest  for  the  sale  and  transfer  to  enemy 
hands  of  strategic  United  States  ma- 
terials. 

The  former  subcommittee  on  export 
controls  and  policies  under  Senator 
OConor.  of  Maryland,  during  Its  brief 
life  turned  up  much  evidence  of  illicit 
trade  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  This 
subcommittee  was  barely  able  to  lift  one 
small  comer  of  the  curtain  on  economic 
blockade-running.  It  should  be  re- 
vived by  the  new  Congress  and  given 
ample  fimds  to  finish  the  job.  It  did  re- 
port that  in  the  matter  of  effectively 
limiting  or  terminating  the  international 
trade  in  strategic  materials  with  Com- 
munist aggressor  nations  the  American 
public  has  not  been  adequately  informed 
of  the  facts  of  the  problem. 

This  subcommittee  reported  that  the 
United  States  Navy  knew  of  approxi- 
mately 235  ships  in  the  smuggling  trade 
in  1951,  of  which  60  w^  Panamanian 
and  some  30  under  British  registry. 
Shipping  Jumped  enormously  diuing 
1952,  I  was  told  in  Europe,  with  some 
estimates  nmning  as  high  as  1  million 


tons  now  hauling  every  type  of  cargo  to 
Red  China  and  other  Soviet  satellites. 
The  O'Conor  subcommittee  lamented — 

It  Is  moat  di«tre«lng  to  le«m  that  U.  N. 
flags  were  flying  over  ships  in  this  nefarious 
trade. 

Tour  national  commander  on  return- 
ing from  Korea  reported  that  American 
naval  officers  on  duty  in  Asiatic  waters 
were  particularly  Incensed  over  the  end- 
less procession  of  foreign  ships  hauling 
deadly  war  cargoes  to  British  Hong  Kong 
and  north  Chinese  ports. 

During  the  hectic  weeks  that  Ameri- 
can armored  columns  smashed  through 
to  the  Siegfried  Line,  a  little-known 
massacre  occurred  on  the  heels  of  ad- 
vancing United  States  troops  that  over- 
shadows in  horror  even  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre  of  15,000  Polish  officers  for 
sheer  cynical  ruthlessness  and  magni- 
tude. The  gallant  and  courageous 
French  Communists  murdered  in  cold 
blood  an  estimated  112,000  "Nazi  col- 
laborators." While  some  of  these  vic- 
tims probably  were  Vichyites  and  col- 
laborators, a  great  majority  of  them  were 
simply  well-known  anti -Communists  as 
innocent  of  any  collaborationist  taint  as 
the  Anarchists,  Socialists,  and  other  Loy- 
alist rac,'.icals  murdered  by  the  GPU  in 
Spain's  civil  war  on  trumped-up  charges 
of  being  pro-Franco  Fascists. 

Crossing  the  channel  to  La  Belle 
Prance.  I  foimd  that  country  to  be  an 
even  weaker  reed  of  support  than  Eng- 
land. WriUng  in  the  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report  recently,  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller, 
a  retired  British  Army  officer  and  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  psychological  war- 
fare, called  Prance  "an  actual  liability." 
General  Fuller  wrote: 

A  truly  prudent  commander,  with  advanced 
forces  In  Germany,  would  have  to  earmark 
several  divisions  to  protect  his  lines  of  com- 
munication throTigh  Prance.  There  is  too 
much  danger  erf  Communist  disruption  and 
sabotage. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  Prance 
could  become  strong  again  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  General  Fuller  replied: 

I  am  pessimistic  about  that.  It's  been 
about  100  years,  away  back  In  the  Crimean 
war,  since  France  had  genuine  mUltary  vi- 
tality. Ever  since  1870  the  French  have  been 
•Upplng  In  terms  of  stability  and  power. 

After  talking  with  Americans  who 
have  lived  there  for  years,  I  came  away 
from  France  with  equally  pessimistic 
conclusions.  Most  of  them.  Including  a 
banker,  felt  that  billons  of  American 
money  poured  into  France  since  the  end 
of  the  war  had  struck  pretty  well  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  in  the  tightly  clenched 
fists  of  the  notoriously  grasping  upper 
middle  class  and  industrialists.  Despite 
rosy  State  Department  reports  and 
handouts,  very  little  of  American  "pump- 
priming"  money  appears  to  have  seeped 
down  to  the  working  class  and  low  in- 
come groups.  The  Marshall  plan  and 
its  variously  disguised  successors  were 
sold  to  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  representation  that  only  such 
economic  blood  transfusion  could  save 
French  radical  workers  and  poor  peas- 
ants from  faUing  into  Stalin's  evil 
clutches.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
worked  out  that  way. 

Roughly  6  million  Frenchmen  or  "28 
percent  of  the  electorate  stUl  vote  the 


straight  hammer  and  sickle  ticket  in 
national  elections.  With  practically  no 
imemploymmt  or  mass  misery  to  prey 
upon  such  as  in  India  and  far  poorer 
countries,  the  French  Communist  Party 
can  still  boast  of  400,000  hardened,  dis- 
ciplined party  members  or  about  15  times 
as  many  as  there  are  in  the  United  States 
with  nearly  4  times  the  population  of 
France.  And  they  all  hate  America  with 
an  abiding  and  bitter  hatred. 

To  all  this  the  French,  naturally,  have 
an  answer.  They  claim  that  their  war 
in  Indochina  against  the  Communists 
now  going  into  its  fifth  year  has  cost 
them  twice  as  much  as  they  received  in 
economic  aid  from  the  United  States. 
Besides,  we  tend  to  forget  that  poor 
Marianne  bore  the  bnmt  of  two  World 
Wars  and  invasions  within  a  generation 
while  faraway  and  fortunate  America 
waxed  fat  and  prosperous.  As  a  result 
France  is  poor — terribly  poor. 

American  bankers  and  economists 
snicker  at  that  one.  They  claim  that  the 
thrifty  and  bank-leery  French  have 
salted  away  a  tidy  Uttle  sock  of  at  least 
four  or  five  to  possibly  as  high  as  four- 
teen billion  dollars  in  gold,  U.  S.  bank- 
notes, and  other  "hard"  currencies.  And 
further,  every  child  in  Europe  knows 
thai  Frenchmen  have  an  incurable  al- 
lergy against  paying  income  and  any 
other  avoidable  taxes.  Workers  and 
low-salaried  employees  have  their  taxes 
deducted  by  the  employer  but  all  the 
rest  are  extraordinarily  agile  and  elusive 
in  their  tax  calculations. 

The  quickest  and  surest  vfay  for  any 
French  government  to  sign,  stamp  and 
seal  its  own  death  warrant  is  to  pro- 
pose even  the  most  trifling  tax  increases 
or  to  suggest  even  the  mildest  sort  of 
tax  reorganization  in  order  to  curb  and 
minimize  mass  evasion.  If  the  French 
have  no  confidence  in  their  own  cur- 
rency, government,  and  economic  sta- 
bility, why  should  Americans  have  any? 
And  if  they  lack  the  will  to  fight  in 
their  own  defense  and  the  moral  cour- 
age to  curb  their  own  enormous  and 
dangerous  fifth  column,  can  American 
dollars  make  any  difference? 

As  in  England,  the  French  attitude 
toward  Communists  is  weak-kneed, 
apathetic,  and  completely  unrealistic. 
The  Communists  have  seen  to  it  that 
no  strong  anti -Communist  movement  or 
organization  was  permitted  to  rise  after 
liberation.  There  are  no  anti-Commu- 
nist laws  In  Prance  worth  mentioning. 
In  fact,  there  Is  still  in  effect  a  French 
law  which  prohibits  "collaborationists 
with  any  foreign  totalitarian  power" 
from  holding  office  in  French  labor 
unions.  The  law  curiously  excludes 
collaborationists  between  1939  and  1941, 
or  the  time  when  French  Communists 
collaborated  with  Russia  during  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  era.  This  law  gives 
them  virtual  control  of  the  French  la- 
bor movement,  and  Uncle  Sugar  indirect- 
ly subsidizes  Commimist  French  labor 
leadership  because  French  unions  re- 
ceive direct  financial  subsidies  from  the 
government  through  representation  on 
government  agencies  distributing  vari- 
ous funds. 

The  French  Parliament  never  dared 
to  set  up  an  official  investigative  body 
similar  to  our  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.    Communists  can 
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still  h(dd  most  public  ofBces  in  France 
and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  even 
the  French  Army  ofDcers*  corps  has 
been  well  infiltrated.  President  Auriol 
quickly  Joined  Britain's  nose-thumbin? 
at  America  over  the  Chaplin  incident 
by  ostentatiously  inviting  Charlie  to 
have  liinch  with  him  at  the  presidential 
palace.  The  film  comedian  whose  patri- 
otic and  war  service  record  is  nothing 
worth  bragging  about  was  also  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor — a  sort  of 
supreme  Gallic  bit  of  humor. 

However,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be 
recorded  that  at  least  part  of  France's 
inability  and  disinclination  to  curb 
Stalin's  powerful  fifth  column  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  ofBcial  Washington. 
This  is  a  bit  of  unknown  and  rather 
dirty  history  which  has  been  carefully 
hidden  from  the  American  public  for 
over  8  years.  It  was  common  knowledge 
to  American  intelligence  officers  and 
others  who  were  on  the  spot  in  1944. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  other  equally 
uninformed  lay  persons  have  frequently 
and  lavishly  praised  "the  magnificent  re- 
sistance work  of  the  gallant  and  fearless 
French  Communists  during  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation and  liberation. "  Or  else  they 
intimated  that  the  Commimists  were  the 
stanchest  and  most  daring  of  the  French 
imderground.  No  greater  hoax  and 
swindle  has  ever  been  perpetrated  on  the 
American  public. 

As  a  naval  intelligence  ofBcer  I  knew 
that  General  DeGaulle,  as  was  true  of 
our  own  OSS.  had  to  deal  with  the 
French  Communists  in  order  to  get  his 
secret  agents  and  couriers  in  and  out  of 
occupied  France.  Thanks  to  a  highly 
efBcient  Soviet  network  of  passport 
forgers  and  secret  printing  plants,  the 
French  Communists  in  the  underground 
were  the  only  ones  able  to  secure  or  take 
the  necessary  documents  and  other 
papers  so  vitally  Imiwrtant  to  outwit  the 
alert  and  smart  German  secret  police. 
It  was  also  well  known  in  intelligence 
circles  that  French  Communists  with 
characteristic  treachery  promptly  fin- 
gered to  the  Nazis  and  sure  death  all 
foreign  agents  and  suspicious  strangers 
not  known  to  them  or  not  "clearing" 
through  their  network. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  before 
French  civil  government  could  be  re- 
stored and  while  American  troops  were 
busy  fighting  and  chasing  out  the  Ger- 
mans, the  "brave"  French  Communist 
underground  "fighters"  not  only  settled 
old  scores  with  all  their  enemies  from 
left  to  right  but  in  one  Operation 
Massacre  wiped  out  the  flower  of  the 
potential  anti-Communist  movement 
after  the  war.  The  Communist  mayor  of 
Limot^es,  for  example,  boasted  that  he 
had  personally  liquidated  60  "col- 
laborators." 

Most  of  these  victims  were  demo- 
cratic anti-Communists  and  not  even 
Vlchyltes. 

These  French  Commimist  murder 
squads  used  weapons  which  our  OSS 
had  air-dropped  to  them  for  use  against 
the  Nazis.  The  Communists  also  "liber- 
ated" billions  of  francs  from  French 
banks.  Charles  Tillon.  recently  piu-ged 
from  the  French  Politburo  and  a  well- 
known  terrorist,  Is  now  accused  by  his 
former  Communist  pals  of  having  em. 
bezzled  large  amounts  of  such  "liber- 


ated" money.  That  is  why  the  French 
undergroimd  branch  of  the  C.  P.  has 
plenty  of  money  and  weapons  today. 
They  hoarded  and  saved  their  OSS 
and  German-abandoned  weapons  for 
safer  and  better  purposes  than  fighting 
the  Germans.  They  left  that  to  the 
Americans  just  as  the  Chinese  Reds  left 
to  Uncle  Sam  the  problem  of  remov- 
ing the  Japanese  invaders  while  they 
bided  their  time  and  conserved  their 
resources  for  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  their  own  government. 

The  French  Commies,  with  charac- 
teristic gall,  claimed  for  themselves  the 
glorious  and  heroic  record  of  the  non- 
Communist  Maquis,  although  many  of 
their  leaders  were  not  even  in  France 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  but  hiding 
out  in  Russia.  They  left  the  dangerous 
job  of  fighting  the  Nazis  to  their  non- 
party allies. 

This  explains  in  part  why  the  anti- 
Communist  movement  and  sentiment 
in  France  even  today  remains  so  weak 
and  negligible.  Our  own  Government 
connived  at  getting  Moscow -trained 
top  rank  Communist  leaders  back  into 
France  and  Italy  at  invasion  level  even 
before  our  own  military  government 
could  move  In  or  civU  government  be 
restored.  This  was  not  true,  fortunate- 
ly, in  Holland.  Belgium.  Denmark,  or 
Norway,  where  anti-Communist  civil 
governments  were  restored  intact  and 
Stalin's  fifth  column  never  got  a  good 
foothold. 

The  reason  advanced  by  the  State  De- 
partment, which  made  such  political  con- 
siderations for  the  Armed  Forces,  was 
that  CcHnmunists  were  a  vital  and  im- 
portant part  of  restoring  democracy. 
Barring  Communists  would  be  Unfair 
and  undemocratic.  That  is  why  General 
Marshall  told  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he 
would  have  to  accept  Coxxmiunists  in  his 
government  or  all  American  aid  would 
be  cut  off.  While  the  facts  of  our  State 
Department's  coddling  of  Chinese  Com- 
munists as  agrarian  reformers  and 
democrats  is  now  fairly  well  doctuiented 
and  established  beyond  argument.  I  know 
of  no  congressional  investigation  or  find- 
ings which  expose  this  little-known 
story  of  how  Moscow -trained  Communist 
terrorists  were  expedited  into  France  and 
Italy  with  our  liberation  armies.  This 
explains  the  surprisingly  fast  postwar 
growth  of  the  Italian  and  French  Com- 
munist  parties. 

Whether  the  CommuiUst  Party  of 
France  today  is  ihrinldng  as  measured 
by  open  membership  and  newspaper  cir- 
culation or  is  still  fairly  stabilized  is  en- 
tirely immaterial.  Such  superficial  and 
Irrelevant  criteria  deceive  and  befuddle 
only  the  uninformed  and  novices.  The 
underground  of  the  French  Communist 
Party  is  well  armed,  well  financed, 
fanatical,  and  ready  on  short  notice  to 
strike  in  the  dark  when  word  comes  from 
the  Kremlin.  The  Chinese  Commimist 
movement  was  practically  wiped  out  in 
1927  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's  counterrevo- 
lution. It  came  back  within  20  years  to 
take  over  total  power  over  all  China. 
ITie  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party 
went  through  several  crises  and  severe 
membership  drops  in  its  long  history, 
only  to  seize  power  in  January  1948  with- 
out firing  a  shot  or  even  working  up  » 
good  sweat 


One  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  con- 
tinue to  stumble  from  one  reverse  and 
disaster  to  another  in  the  cold  war  is  that 
our  so-called  experts  on  Soviet  Russi* 
and  communism  as  well  as  the  demo- 
cratic-minded leaders  whom  they  mis- 
advise blindly  continue  to  apply  the 
democratic  yardstictu  and  tests  of  free* 
men  and  free  elections  to  completely  dif- 
ferent Bolshevik  totalitarianism. 

After  talking  with  knowledgeable 
Americans  In  France  for  4  days  I  left 
with  the  feeling  that  our  own  military 
leaders'  pessimism  was  probably  Justified. 
As  one  observer  summed  up  the  whole 
question.  France  in  1939  with  a  smaller 
population  and  no  outside  economic  aid 
was  able  to  train,  arm.  and  place  ii\^the 
line  160  divisions.  Today.  8  years  after 
liberation,  France  pleads  total  inability 
to  meet  the  minimum  NATO  require- 
ments of  10  divisions.  Tiny  Switzerland 
one-tenth  of  France's  population  can 
mobilize  and  place  in  defense  positions  in 
1  week  400,000  well-trained  and  armed 
citizen  soldiers.  The  pessimism  of  our 
military  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  th« 
division  which  France  caimot  raise  for 
her  own  defense  could  easily  be  raised  in 
badly  bled  West  Germany  were  it  not  for 
French  opposition  and  obstruction. 

Our  ofllcial  policy  for  West  Germany 
as  laid  down  by  the  State  Department 
might  also  be  given  a  close  examination 
by  some  competent  congressional  com- 
mittee. The  "inside  Job"  so  neatly  done 
on  China  by  a  handful  of  obscure  policy 
makers  In  the  State  Department  which, 
as  Whittaker  Chambers  points  out,  has 
changed  the  history  of  the  world  and 
the  balance  of  worlU  power  against  ua, 
has  now  finally  emerged  into  historical 
fact  thanks  to  the  splendid  work  of  th« 
McCarran  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. Were  similar  "honest  mistakes'*  by 
so-called  experts  also  made  to  our  ulti- 
mate disadvantage  in  Germany?  If 
many  West  Germans  today  are  neutral- 
ists, pacifists,  and  anti-American  in  the 
struggle  to  save  what  is  left  of  Europe 
is  this  the  natural  result  of  catastrophic 
defeat,  saturation  bombing,  and  general 
war-weariness  or  was  it  planned  that 
way  by  as  yet  unidentified  policy  makers 
and  the  European  opposite  numbers  to 
Owen  Lattimore,  John  Carter  Vincent, 
John  Stewart  Service,  and  Lauchlln 
Currie? 

The  infamous  Morgenthau  plan  for  re- 
ducing prostrate  and  dismembered  Ger- 
many to  a  pastoral  economy  and  halving 
its  population  by  the  simple  process  of 
planned  starvation  was  presimiably 
master-minded  by  Harry  Dexter  White, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
White  was  named  in  sworn  testimony 
shortly  before  his  death  as  a  Soviet 
agent.  At  Potsdam  Mr.  Tnmian  agreed 
to  a  Soviet  demand  that  50  percent  of 
all  German  industry  be  destroyed.  Even 
soap  and  toy  factories  were  razed. 
(When  I  tried  to  buy  some  toy  soldiers 
for  my  boys  in  Frankfurt  I  was  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  as  a  part  of  their 
democratic  reeducation,  Germans  had 
been  prohibited  since  the  war  from  mak- 
ing toy  soldiers  lest  their  children  get 
militaristic  ideas.) 

Between  1945  and  1950  htmdreds  of 
German  factories  were  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  Russia  as  reparations.  Now 
American  taxpayers  must  produce  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  build  new  German 
factories  in  order  to  restore  West  Ger- 
man economy  as  part  of  the  defenses 
of  the  West.  Senators  Jeimer,  Malone, 
Wherry,  and  Langer  vainly  protested 
against  shipping  German  dismantled 
munitions  plants  to  Russia  as  late  as 
April  1950.  fully  4  years  after  Stalin  had 
launched  his  cold  war  against  the  West 
Germans  also  ask  why  we  blew  up  their 
concrete  bunkers  and  air  raid  shelters 
if  they  are  to  become  part  of  the  defense 
system  against  a  threatened  Russian 
thrust. 

Then  either  at  Potsdam  or  in  the  Fom: 
Power  Allied  Control  Council  we  gave  the 
German  Communists  a  nice  break.  All 
German  newspapers  required  a  sp>ecial 
license.  These  were  restricted  in  num- 
ber. The  Soviets  insisted  that  25  per- 
cent of  these  extremely  valuable  licenses 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Communist 
press.  The  Commies  do  not  have  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  newspapers  in  West 
Germany,  though,  as  all  the  licenses  were 
not  fully  used  or  assigned  by  the  author- 
iUes. 

The  Frankfurter  Rundschau  and  sev- 
eral other  German  papers  were  heavily 
colonized  with  Stalmists.  American 
newsmen  claim  that  the  Rundschau  re- 
ceived a  lump-sum  subsidy  of  $1  million 
from  secret  State  Department  funds. 
Germans  distrusted  it  as  obviously  left- 
wing  and  nothing  but  a  mouthpiece  for 
Acheson.  Some  30  other  West  German 
paiwrs  are  similarly  su;}pect.  A  congres- 
sional investigation  should  be  made  into 
the  whole  West  German  press  situation — 
their  financial  structures,  subsidies,  dis- 
bursements to  questionable  public-rela- 
tions outfits,  personnel,  editorial  policies, 
news  slanting,  and  so  lorth. 

Such  a  probe  would  be  inconclusive 
without  a  most  thoroiigh  check  into  the 
backgrounds,  qualifications,  records,  and 
policies  of  all  the  top  political  advisers 
to  our  military  government  and  later 
on  the  High  Commissioner's  staff.  It  is 
notorious  that  our  military  government, 
which  moved  into  Germany  in  1945-46. 
was  loaded  down  with  secret  Communist 
carpetbaggers  who  did  a  splendid  Job  for 
Stalin  In  fouling  up  and  bedeviling 
American -German  relations. 

Germans  claim  that  a  whole  class  of 
small -business  men,  the  most  stable  and 
conservative  element  in  Germany,  is 
being  squeezed  to  the  wall  by  giant 
combines,  some  of  which  are  backed 
by  foreign  capital.  The  weaker  ele- 
ments are  seduced  by  busy  and  tireless 
Communist  prosels^tizers  selling  "revo- 
lution Insurance."  The  Communists  as- 
sure these  men  that  when  the  Soviets 
roll  in  it  will  prove  to  have  been  a  sound 
business  hedge  to  carry  secret  CP 
cards  or  to  have  made  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  Communist  kitty.  They 
also  whisper  that  secret  CP  business- 
men may  be  left  some  if  not  most  of 
their  property.  Or  if  their  businesses 
are  nationalized  they  will  receive  just 
compensation  and  pensions  as  deserv- 
ing party  members  whereas  the  others 
will  simply  be  expropriated  and  sent  to 
work  on  the  highways  or  in  the  mines. 
In  Hamburg  alone  some  300  business- 
men are  reliably  reported  to  be  crypto- 
Communists.  Many  French  industrial- 
ists and  businessmen  are  also  said  to 


have  made  similar  Faustian  bargains 
with  the  Mephlsto  of  the  Kremlin. 

How  effective  Is  our  political  war- 
fare in  West  Germany  against  that  of 
the  Soviets?  If  It  Is  as  successful  as  Its 
apologists  claim,  why  are  we  still  losing 
the  cold  war?  Visits  to  Rad^o  Free 
Europe,  the  American  Committee  for 
liberation  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia  In 
Munich,  USIS  libraries  In  several  cities, 
and  talks  with  both  of&cials  direct- 
ing and  defending  their  various  pro- 
grams as  well  as  outsiders  and  neutral 
observers,  left  me  with  mixed  impres- 
sions. 

The  effectiveness  of  both  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  Is  hard 
to  evaluate  because  of  the  dlfiBculty  of 
measuring  their  Impact  l>ehind  the  iron 
curtain.  Both  quote  jamming  statistics, 
letters  from  listeners,  diplomatic  pro- 
tests, counterpropaganda  blasts,  and 
Interviews  with  escapees  as  Indicators 
of  their  hitting  power.  VOA,  how- 
ever, adimts  that  it  did  not  receive  a 
single  letter  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  last  year 
and  only  a  dwindling  handful  from 
Soviet  satellites.  The  Commimist  secret 
police  and  mail  censorship  are  too 
effective. 

Radio  Free  Europe's  broadcasts  by 
policy  are  limited  to  the  East  European 
satellites,  mainly  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland.  They  may  not  beam 
their  programs  at  Russia  Itself  or  at 
Soviet  troops  In  occupied  countries.  Just 
why  the  Soviets  are  out  of  their  target 
area  I  was  unable  to  learn.  VOA  seems 
to  be  well  organized  and  well  operated 
from  a  technical  standpoint  and  It  Is 
doing  a  far  better  job  Ideologically  to- 
day than  It  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Its  greatest  handicap,  most  effectively 
hobbling  it,  has  been  that  all  top  level 
decisions  are  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  meant  Mr.  Acheson.  And 
as  long  as  the  dean  of  appeasement 
clung  to  a  policy  of  trying  to  win  over 
and  mollify  the  Kremlin  by  doing  noth- 
ing to  arouse  or  antagonize  Stalin,  the 
VOA  remained  a  sounding  board  for 
Inane  apd  useless  programs.  Dvu-ing  a 
2-day  inspection  of  VOA  facilities  in 
New  York  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
doing  a  good  job  and  that  the  directing 
staff  would  Initiate  a  more  dynamic  and 
aggreslsve  line  of  action  once  the  Iron 
collar  clamped  on  by  Acheson  was  re- 
moved by  a  change  of  administration. 

Similarly,  Radio  Free  Evu-ope's  plant 
and  operations  at  Munich  from  a  purely 
technical  standpoint  seem  above  criti- 
cism. But  Its  ideological  control  and 
direction  were  harder  to  assess.  In- 
formed close  observers  and  former  offi- 
cials complain  that  socialist  emigres  and 
narrow  political  cliques  wield  an  undue 
and  unhealthy  infiuence  over  both  per- 
sonnel hired  and  program  planning.  Po- 
litical factions  naturally  tend  to  find  jobs 
for  their  own  adherents  and  friends  and 
to  cut  the  throats  of  all  oppositionists 
and  outsiders. 

In  Franlcfurt  I  made  a  most  discon- 
certing discovery.  Neither  the  Army's 
Special  Services  library  nor  the  United 
States  Information  Service  library 
housed  in  a  mansion  carried  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine  In  their  racks. 
Nor  could  I  find  The  Freeman,  National 
Republic,  or  New  Leader.    Both,  how- 


ever, carried  the  Nation,  New  Republic. 
U.  N.  World,  and  Reporter.  Both  were 
well  stocked  with  the  books  of  such  well 
known  southpaw  literati  as  Owen  Latti- 
more. Carey  McWllllams.  Jack  Belden. 
Harrison  Forman,  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
Edgar  Snow.  William  Mandel — ^known 
Communist  Party  member — and  others. 
Contrary  to  reports  that  neither  of 
these  libraries  supported  by  United 
States  tax  money  carried  any  an tl -Com- 
mimist or  true  and  factual  books  on  Rus- 
sia, I  did  find  a  few  volumes  by  D.  J.  Dal- 
lln,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  Kravchenko,  Bu- 
denz,  and  James  Bumham.  Very  few  of 
these  anti-Communist  boolcs,  however, 
were  of  recent  date.  The  Mimich  United 
States  Information  Service  library  wtis 
better  stocked  and  even  carried  Whit- 
taker Chambers'  Witness.  All  the  li- 
braries were  otherwise  well  stocked  with 
noncontroversial  books  and  seemed  well 
conducted.  All  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  libraries  have  prominent 
U.  N.  and  UNESCO  displays,  as  befits  a 
State  Department  adjunct. 

Disappointed  by  the  relative  paucity 
of  any  considerable  number  of  sound 
and  objective  books  on  Russia  and  world 
communism.  I  hopefully  asked  for  the 
McCarran  committee  hearings  on  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  totaling 
some  15  fat  volumes.  I  got  another 
shock.  None  of  the  libraries  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  Nor  did  they  have  a  sin- 
gle copy  of  any  of  the  several  hundred 
reports  and  hearings  published  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee during  the  past  14  years.  Congress- 
men who  approve  and  appropriate  the 
millions  necessary  to  run  these  USIS 
libraries  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  none  of  their  congressional 
reports  seem  to  be  able  to  get  through 
an  iron  curtain  of  our  own  In  a  State  De- 
partment subdivision  which  stocks  and 
controls  some  192  of  these  libraries  all 
over  the  world.  A  top  USIS  official  in 
Washington  when  questioned  about  this 
claimed  that  experience  had  shown  that 
there  was  practically  no  demand  for 
such  congressional  reports. 

The  USIS  library  service  in  Washing- 
ton used  the  Legion's  recommended  book 
list  last  year  to  the  extent  of  sending 
8,684  copies  of  the  various  titles  to  their 
overseas  libraries.  They  also  claim  that 
19  of  these  anti-Communist  books  were 
translated  into  many  foreign  languages 
and  reprmted  in  cheap  paper  editions 
running  to  a  total  of  well  over  a  million 
copies,  mainly  for  Asiatic  readers. 

The  librarian  who  tried  to  help  me  at 
Munich  hopefully  searched  the  pam- 
phlet collection  but  the  folder  marked 
"Communism  in  the  United  States"  was 
as  empty  as  Mother  Hubbard's  pro- 
verbial cupboard.  German  readers  are 
therefore  left  with  the  inference  that 
communism  m  the  United  States  is  non- 
existent, entirely  a  figment  of  Senator 
McCartht's  imagination.  A  quicker 
wltted  French  librarian  In  the  Paris 
USIS  library  thought  she  had  a  good  ex- 
plaiuitlon.  The  library  was  designed  to 
show  only  the  better  side  of  America  to 
the  French.  Communism  was  definitely 
unmentionable,  so  they  carried  nothing 
on  the  subject.  Asked  whether  by  any 
chance  they  carried  some  good  books  on 
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crime  and  prostitution  in  the  United 
States  she  was  qiiite  sxurc  I  would  find 
these  subjects  listed  in  the  card  catalog. 
Returning  to  Washington.  I  got  still 
another  explanation.  Paris  was  an  un- 
f  ort\mate  exception.  The  United  States 
Embassy  there  by  policy  had  decided 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Soviets  directed 
most  of  their  sc\irrilous  printed  propa- 
ganda against  America.  Uncle  Sam 
would  demonstrate  his  moral  superiority 
and  nobility  by  studiously  refraining 
from  such  low  squabbling  and  not  carry 
any  books  or  magazines  critical  of  the 
Soviets.  This  one,  of  course,  deserves 
some  sort  of  prize. 

Nevertheless  the  Paris  library  was  well 
stocked  with  American  magazines — 518 
more  or  less.  It  required  a  28-page  cata- 
log to  list  them  all,  from  the  AMA 
Otolaryngology  Archives  to  the  Welding 
Journal.  But  no  American  Legion  Maga- 
Bine.  Nor.  needlessly  to  add,  any  other 
anti-Communist  or  anti-Socialist  publi- 
cations. 

If  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  sound  books, 
magazines  and  Government  reports  with 
factiial  information  on  communism  in 
our  United  States  Information  Service 
libraries  abroad,  there  most  positively  is 
no  scarcity  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment employees.  American  taxpayers 
support  an  estimated  army  of  100,000 
American  civilians  in  Europe,  all  eating 
high  on  the  hog.  United  States  officials 
and  dignitaries  fall  over  each  other  in 
Paris,  London.  Bonn.  Rome,  and  else- 
where. And  their  duties  are  so  onerous 
and  burdensome  that  it  requires  an  ad- 
ditional army  of  200,000  Europeans  to 
carry  on  the  work  load  and  to  cater  to 
and  care  for  the  Yanks  abroad.  A  Na- 
tion which  can  maintain  such  a  vast  and 
expensive  army  of  drones  and  boondog- 
glers  must  obviously  have  inexhaustible 
financial  resources. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
bombed-out  Germany  every  habitable 
room  and  hole  in  the  basement  is  at  a 
premium.  Whole  families  are  forced  to 
share  rooms  in  some  areas.  Wholesale 
commandeering  of  whole  blocks  of  the 
best  houses  and  apartments  has  natur- 
ally created  widespread  German  ani- 
mosity. The  Soviet  slogan,  "Ami  go 
home"  sounds  good  to  even  an  anti- 
Communist  German  living  with  his  f  am- 
Uy  in  some  hole  in  the  wall  whose  own 
house  has  been  taken  over  by  the  "Amis" 
years  ago  and  still  not  returned. 

The  effectiveness  or  futility  of  our 
psychological  warfare  against  the  So- 
viets can  in  part  be  gaged  by  the  nimi- 
bei:  of  defectors  fleeing  Russia  for  the 
West.  No  figiires  are  harder  to  dig  out. 
Three  separate,  well-informed  sources 
were  positive  that  the  full  floodtide  of 
thousands  fleeing  to  the  West  for  asylum 
in  194&-48  dried  up  to  less  than  20  last 
year.  While  thousands  still  flee  from 
the  Iron  Curtain  satellites  practically 
none  escape  from  Russia  or  the  Red  army 
any  more. 

Experts  attribute  this  to  three  main 
factors.  One,  our  criminal  policy  of 
forced  repatriation  agreed  to  at  Yalta, 
which  caused  tiiousands  of  Innocent  es- 
capees to  lose  their  lives,  has  imdoubted- 
ly  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  Rus- 
sians.   Wh^  should  they  trust  us  now? 


Two.  the  Soviet  secret  police  have  tre- 
mendously tightened  up  their  border 
controls  and  Red  army  surveillance. 
Future  Gouzenkos  and  Kravchenkos 
are  going  to  be  rare.  Three,  the  fact 
that  we  apparently  have  no  plans  or  dis- 
coverable policy  of  counterpsycholog- 
ical  warfare  against  the  Kremlin.  This 
is  disclosed,  anti -Soviet  Russians  in  Ger- 
many told  me,  by  the  fact  that  our  in- 
telligence agencies  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested only  in  the  endless  extraction  of 
information  from  defectors  and  escapees 
but  obviously  have  no  plans  of  utilizing 
them  against  the  Soviet  apparatus.  De- 
fectors and  escapees  are  either  turned 
adrift  on  an  unfriendly  German  econ- 
omy to  shift  for  themselves  or  are 
shipped  to  Canada,  Brazil,  or  elsewhere 
to  become  laborers  or  farmers,  and  hence 
a  total  loss  to  us. 

All  this  has  naturally  leaked  back  to 
Russia  and  in  turn  has  practically  dried 
up  the  potential  stream  of  knowledge- 
able defectors.  These  escapees  not  only 
want  to  make  a  break  for  freedom  but 
want  to  organize  on  European  soil  close 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  a  dynsimic  and  effec- 
tive counterorganization  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Communist  regime 
and  the  liberation  of  their  homeland. 
The  Kersten  amendment  setting  stside 
$100,000,000  for  Just  that  purpose  was 
Immediately  sabotaged  by  the  adminis- 
tration after  Vishlnsky  screamed  in  pro- 
test. Congressman  Kerstem  told  me 
that  $4,333,333.33  had  been  used  by 
President  Truman  to  evacuate  Iron 
Curtain  country  escapees  to  various 
countries  under  the  President's  escapee 
program  or  PEP  In  direct  violation  of 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Ker- 
sten amendment.  The  remaining 
$95,666,666.67  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress is  just  lying  around  unused  and 
high  and  dry. 

The  same  "Let's  not  do  anything  to 
offend  Mr.  Stalin  or  to  arouse  Mr.  Vishln- 
sky"  policy  of  Acheson  is  glaringly  ex- 
posed by  another  curious  decision.  That 
is  our  consistent  refusal  to  organize  and 
use  several  hundred  thousand  Poles, 
Baits,  and  other  anti-Communist  fight- 
ers now  rotting  in  despair  all  over  West 
Europe.  We  have  spent  seven  futile 
years  and  imtold  bllUons  trying  to 
wheedle  10  divisions  out  of  Prance — 
without  success.  Yet  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 350,000  or  more  East  European 
anti-Soviet  fighters  with  families  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  whom  we  refuse  to  or- 
ganize into  what  Senator  Lodge  called 
a  Freedom  Corps  under  United  States 
Army  officers  and  control. 

General  Anders  told  me  in  London 
that  he  has  160,000  able-bodied  Poles 
with  military  experience  in  Western 
Europe.  Some  5,300  are  officers — all 
that  are  left  of  the  Polish  officers'  corps. 
The  rest  perished  in  Stalin's  monstrous 
Katyn  Forest  massacres  you  read  about 
in  this  magazine,  after  it  had  been  kept 
from  the  American  public  for  almost 
10  years.  Perhaps  the  present  Congress 
and  administration  will  give  more  fav- 
orable consideration  to  Senator  Lodge's 
Freedom  Corps  resolution  than  it  re- 
ceived in  1950. 

Space  limitati(»s  prc^bit  more  than  a 
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a  few  of  the  40  or  more  American  agen- 
cies working  In  Europe  at  various  relief 
and  propaganda  levels.  The  American 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Peo- 
ples of  Russia  with  headquarters  at 
Munich  was  just  in  the  throes  of  setting 
up  shop  when  I  paid  them  a  surprise 
visit  last  October.  Questions  as  to  policy 
and  just  what  they  proposed  to  do  to 
liberate  Russia  were  referred  to  the  head 
office  In  New  York. 

The  Tolstoy  Foundation  and  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  for  Russian  Freedom  are 
qiiietly  doing  an  efllclent  job  in  caring 
for  Soviet  escapees  and  DP's.  Outside 
of  security  clearance  and  intelligence  ap- 
praisal, the  task  of  caring  for  defectors 
from  Iron  Curtain  countries  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  various  voluntary  agen- 
cies already  working  in  the  field  under 
safeguards  to  be  set  up  by  us. 

Conclusion:  What  Europe  needs  Is  not 
more  American  dollars  but  more  back- 
bone. Many  Eiiropeans  frankly  admit 
that  what  they  now  expect  from  us  is  not 
more  money  but  a  clearly  defined  and 
boldly  stated  strategic  plan  for  political 
and  psychological  warfare  against  the 
Soviet  Empire.  Europeans  can  them- 
selves decide  what  to  do  and  what  they 
can  contribute  if  Uncle  Sam  himself  will 
say  just  what  he  proposes  to  do  about 
Russia.  Thus  far  our  various  agencies, 
official,  quasi-official,  and  private,  have 
acted  as  independent  tactical  units  with- 
out any  overall  strategic  coordination. 

A  highly  placed  American  oflQcial  in 
Paris  told  me  that  the  British  with  less 
than  one  hundred  million  a  year  to  spend 
and  less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  our 
personnel  were  probably  doing  a  far  bet- 
ter job  than  our  vast  rabbit  warren  of 
multiple  and  overlapping  agencies  and 
fimctions  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
billions  a  year.  Another  non-Govern- 
ment expert  on  the  Soviets  who  works 
closely  with  the  undergroimd  resistance 
movements  estimated  that  $100  miUion 
spent  on  implementing  the  Kersten 
Amendment  of  subsidizing  and  fostering 
subversion,  diversion,  and  counterpoliti- 
cal  warfare  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
using  almost  exclusively  European  vol- 
unteers would  be  far  more  productive  of 
tangible  results  than  all  the  billions  now 
being  misspent. 

Newspapermen  and  non-Government 
Americans  in  Europe  estimate  that  our 
vast,  topheavy,  and  oversalarled  army 
of  bureaucrats  could  be  cut  to  one-third 
its  present  size  without  seriously  jeop- 
ardizing the  legitimate  functions  and 
work  to  be  done.  Various  straws  in  the 
wind  and  Washington  whispers  indicate 
that  the  new  administration  already 
knows  all  this  and  that  the  83d  Congress 
will  wield  a  ruthless  pruning  hook  on  the 
United  States  "gravy  train"  in  Europe 
allegedly  saving  Europe  from  commu- 
nism but  in  reality  lapping  the  heavy 
cream  off  the  top  of  our  economic-aid-to- 
Europe  program.  West  Germcuiy  and 
not  France  is  the  strategic  keystone  of 
West  Europe's  defenses  against  the  Red 
tide  from  the  East.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
set  up  an  Intelligent  policy  to  win  Ger- 
man support,  but  if  the  present  1946  pol- 
icy is  continued  we  need  expect  nothing 
but  another  Locarno.  Such  a  Soviet- 
German  rapprochement  would  spell  dis- 
aster for  Europe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  29.  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Ric- 
ORO.  an  editorial  from  the  Shreveport 
Journal  of  Shreveport,  La.: 

NVHto  GI  Dunm  Awaio 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  action 
of  M*j  Oen.  James  C.  Pry,  commander  of 
the  United  States  Second  Division,  in  pre- 
senting the  Silver  Star,  third  highest  award, 
to  Pvt.  Courtney  L.  Stanley.  19-year-old 
Ne«ro  of  Uansfleld.  De  Soto  Parish.  wUI  be 
accepted  with  full  satUfactlon.  The  recip- 
ient of  the  medal  earned  high  praise  for  his 
extraordinary  heroism  displayed  on  Little 
Gibraltar  Hill  In  Korea. 

Single-handedly  the  young  Negro  aoldier, 
who  stood  In  front  of  a  bunker  where  his 
wounded  lieutenant  colonel  and  another  lay 
In  the  path  of  the  enemy,  faced  IS  to  30 
Chinese  Reds  and  killed  8  of  them.  The 
officer  and  wounded  companion  were  receiv- 
ing first  aid  from  another  soldier  while  Stan- 
ley prevented  the  Reds  from  killing  him  and 
the  wounded  men  and  their  first-aid  worker. 
In  stopping  the  enemy  he  used  a  rifle  bor- 
rowed from  the  soldier  who  was  attending 
the  wounded  men  after  his  own  rifle  jammed 
as  the  Reds  were  furiously  trying  to  reach 
their  goal.  He  did  his  heroic  and  effective 
shooting  from  a  trench  just  outside  the 
bunker.  His  precision  In  firing  along  with 
disregard  to  danger  enabled  him  to  perform 
one  of  the  outstanding  Individual  feats  of 
the  Korean  war.  His  fight  to  a  finish  of  the 
Red  attackers  took  about  4  hoxirs.  Stanley 
never  wavered. 

The  colonel  whose  life  the  Negro  soldier 
saved  had  himself  faced  almost  certain 
death  by  storming  In  when  he  detected  that 
a  platoon's  leader  had  been  hit.  Wounds 
from  three  grenades  felled  the  officer,  who 
because  of  his  heroism — he  had  no  business 
In  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  It  seems — was 
recipient  of  one  of  the  highest  awards  from 
the  division  commander.  Major  General  Pry, 
who  in  pinning  the  SUver  Star  on  the  Mans- 
field soldier  said  he  would  recommend  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  him. 

This  recognition  also  would  be  merited. 
In  view  of  the  extraordinary  bravery  and 
successfTil  fighting  of  the  De  Soto  Parish 
youth. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  I  can  really  join  in  with 
the  latKlatory  remarks  mside  by  this 
great  daily  newspaper  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Pvt.  Courtney  L.  Stanley. 


Faihre  To  Pass  Hoot*  Bill  1  Is  Dryinf 
Up  CMtribatioas  to  Ckarity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Mxw  Toax 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RB>RKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  great  demand  these  days  for 
contributions  to  charity.    Failure  to  re- 
duce taxes  as  proposed  in  House  bill  1 
ZCIX— App. ©7 


win  make  many  taxpayers  hesitate  to 
contribute.    This  is  unfortunate. 

This  situation  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  by  Westbrook  Pegler  in  his  article 
of  March  6,  1953.  in  the  CaU-Bulletin. 
Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
this  article  in  the  Rxcoro: 

No  Chabitt  Pftou  Him  Until  Taxes  Amx  Cut 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

I  have  received  an  Invitation  to  buy  some 
tickets  to  a  big  charity  show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  raise  $80,000  for  the  fami- 
lies of  New  York  firemen  and  policemen  who 
lose  their  Uvea  In  the  performance  of  duty. 

This  Is  an  admirable  project  but  I  have 
decided  not  to  contribute  to  any  public  char- 
ities until  my  taxes  are  substantially  reduced. 

The  great  devouring  horde  of  parasites  on 
the  public  payroll  and  countless  undeserving 
"relief"  vermin  have  elbowed  charity  out  of 
the  running  with  me. 

I  get  a  much  larger  groas  income  than  I 
expected  ever  to  attain  when  I  was  a  cub 
reported.  But  I  pay  about  87  percent  of  the 
gross  to  the  Internal  Revenue  and  my  other 
taxes  bring  the  total  up  to  nearly  70  percent. 

Then  I  must  meet  my  payroU  for  emplojrees 
ai^d  personal  reeponslbUlUes  on  moet  of 
which  I  have  to  pay  the  so-called  but 
fraudulent  aodal-aecurlty  tax. 

I  carry  considerable  instirance  of  many 
kinds  which  cost*  me  a  great  deal  of  money. 

When  I  die  the  life  insurance  will  be  tax- 
able as  part  of  my  estate,  although,  of  course, 
it  will  not  be  Income  to  my  beneficiaries. 

I  have  bought  some  shares  of  stock  out  of 
savings  over  the  years  when  the  income  taxes 
were  less  confiscatory. 

I  get  some  dividends  but  the  corporations 
first  pay  the  Treasury  income  taxes  and,  in 
some  cases,  excess  profits  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings before  they  are  allowed  to  cut  me  in. 

When  I  do  get  my  dividends,  I  pay  taxes 
of  about  80  cents  on  the  dollar  becavise  these 
are  in  my  highest  bracket. 

Another  interesting  and  rather  grisly  pros- 
pect is  that  within  a  few  hours  after  my  death 
a  ghoul  wUl  paste  a  seal  over  my  saf  e-depoelt 
box. 

Then  my  legatee,  in  an  emotional  condl- 
tlon,i  wiU  have  to  sit  by  whUe  a  passel  of 
catch-polls  and  accountants  paw  over  not 
only  these  seciirities  in  the  box  but  all  man- 
ner of  Intimate  personal  mementoes,  letters, 
and  aentimental  trinkets. 

Then  they  will  seal  the  box  again  and  keep 
It  sealed  untU  enough  cash  money  has  been 
raised  to  pay  the  estate  taxes.  Federal  and 
State. 

It  is  advisable  to  raise  the  cash  quickly, 
in  order  to  do  this,  a  widow  often  finds  it 
necessary  to  sell  on  a  declining  market  or  to 
let  the  family  home  go  for  ^  small  fraction 
of  the  real  value.  She  can't  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  that  6  percent,  compound. 

These  estate  taxes  are  a  ;>articularly  poign- 
ant Insult  added  to  extortion. 

The  estate  consists  of  savings  from  Income 
earned  almost  altogether  by  labor  over  a 
lifetime.  The  estate  Is  the  remainder  after 
taxes  and  living.  But  here  they  come  to  tax 
that  income  again  in  another  guise.     , 

A  great  deal  of  the  money  taken  as  income 
and  estate  taxes  is  used  for  political  soi»  to 
milUons  of  parasitic  loafers  In  the  guise  of 
imemployment  insurance. 

In  Arisona,  where  my  home  is,  this  dole  Is 
$25  a  week  for  26  weeeks,  and  an  organized, 
formulated  system  of  swindles  has.  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to 
prevent  State  administrators  of  the  so-called 
social  services  from  delousing  the  rolls  of 
ticks. 

The  Federal  treastiry  contributes  one-half 
of  the  money  for  this  and  other  rackets  which 
rob  me  of  my  income.  So  I  have  finally  de- 
cided that,  with  me,  charity  begins  at  home 
and.  until  further  notice,  never  leaves  home. 


A  Promise  Is  a  ^ronuse  and  a  Pledge  Is 
a  Pledge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OP  HXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  dated  Friday,  March  20.  1953,  in 
which  this  item  appears: 

Rekd  Sttll  Battles  rom  Tax  Ctjt 

Washington  ,  March  20. — Representative 
Rued.  Republican,  of  New  York,  said  Friday 
he  has  not  given  up  his  fight  to  cut  individ- 
ual Income  taxes  by  10  percent  on  June  30. 
And  he  declared  he  is  confident  House  lead- 
ers will  bring  his  bUl  to  the  House  fioor  "in 
the  very  near  future.  I  have  not  sturen- 
dered  to  anyone  in  the  tax-reduction  battle.** 
RsxD  said  in  a  statement.  "I  shall  fight  more 
vigorously  than  ever  to  fulfill  the  pledges  ot 
the  RepubUcan  Party." 

Letters  from  prominent  cltisens  and 
businessmen  from  the  State  of  Georsria 
urge  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  1,  a  bill  to 
reduce  individual  income  taxes  by  11 
percent  this  year  for  30  million  persons 
who  come  imder  the  withholding  tax. 

Public  sentiment  In  favor  of  H.  R.  1 
and  its  prcmipt  enactment  as  pledged  by 
the  congressional  candidates  in  the  1952 
election  is  expressed  in  an  avalanche  of 
letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls 
from  every  State  and  community.  Is  the 
will  of  a  sovereign  people  to  be  thwarted, 
thrown  back  in  the  teeth  of  those  who 
voted  for  candidates  who  promised  it 
elected  to  reduce  taxes? 


Dangeroas  Presidential  Conduct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unauthorized  Presidential  or- 
ders and  agreements  are  dangerous  to 
this  country.  They  may  become  the 
law  of  the  land  without  congressional 
action.  The  so-called  Bricker  resolu- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Senate  would 
require  action  by  the  Congress.  It 
should  be  passed  without  delay.  The 
people  are  for  it  overwhelming^^. 

It  was  Charles  A.  Beard  who  has  called 
attention  to  dangerous  precedents  set  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  conducting  for- 
eign aJfairs.  His  book.  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Coming  of  the  War.  1941. 
is  an  important  volume  as  we  consider 
the  issues  raised  by  the  Bricker  resolu- 
tion. On  pages  582,  583,  and  584  of  his 
book  Mr.  Beard  has  clearly  indicated 
that  if  Presidential  precedents  are  to 
stand  unimpeached  and  are  accepted  in 
the  future  as  valid  in  law  and  morals, 
then  a  President  might  accomplish  cer- 
tain ends  without  recourse  to  the  Con- 
gress. 
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Iiy)llowing  are  noted  examples  which 
this  historian  believes  may  nullify  the 
Constitution  and  congressional  action: 

I.  The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
a  campaign  for  reelection  may  publicly 
promise  the  people  to  keep  the  country  out 
of  war  and.  after  victory  at  the  polls,  may 
set  out  secretly  on  a  course  designed  or 
practically  certain  to  bring  war  upon  the 
country.  » 

a.  He  may,  to  secure  legislation  In  fur- 
therance of  his  secret  designs,  misrepresent 
to  Congress  and  the  people  both  its  purport 
and  the  policy  he  Intends  to  pursue  under  its 
terms  if  and  when  such  legislatioa  la 
enacted. 

3.  He  may,  by  employing  legal  casuists, 
secretly  frame  and,  using  the  powers  and, 
patronage  of  his  office,  obtain  from  Congress 
a  law  conferring  upon  him  inclusive  lan- 
guage authority  which  Congress  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  delegate  to  him. 

4.  He  may,  after  securing  such  legislation, 
publicly  announce  that  he  will  pursue,  as 
previously  professed,  a  policy  contrary  to  war 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  secretly  prepare 
plans  for  waging  an  undeclared  "shooting 
war"  that  are  In  flat  contradiction  to  his 
public  professions. 

5.  He  may  hold  secret  conferences  with 
the  premier  of  a  foreign  government  and 
publicly  declare  that  no  new  commitments 
have  been  made  when,  in  fact,  he  has  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  occupying,  by 
the  use  of  American  Armed  Forces,  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  third  country  and  Joining  the 
premier  in  parallel  threats  to  another  gov- 
ernment. 

6.  He  may  make  a  secret  agreement  with  a 
foreign  power  far  more  fateful  In  conse- 
quences to  the  United  States  than  any  al- 
liance ever  incorporated  in  a  treaty  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

7.  He  may  demand,  and  Congress  may 
pllantly  confer  upon  him.  the  power  to 
designate  at  his  discretion  foreign  govern- 
ments as  enemies  of  the  United  States  and 
to  commit  hostile  acts  against  them,  at  his 
pleasure.  In  violation  of  national  statutes 
and  the  principles  of  international  law 
hitherto  accepted  and  Insisted  upon  by  the 
United  States. 

8.  He  may  publicly  represent  to  Congress 
and  the  people  that  acts  of  war  have  been 
committed  against  the  United  States,  when 
In  reality  the  said  acts  were  secretly  invited 
aad  even  initiated  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  under  his  secret  direction. 

9.  He  may,  on  the  mere  ground  that  Con- 
gress has  made  provisions  for  national  de- 
fense, secretly  determine  any  form  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  strategy  and  order  the  Armed 
Forces  to  engage  m  any  acts  of  war  which 
he  deems  appropriate  to  achieve  the  ends 
which  he  personally  chooses. 

10.  He  may,  by  employing  his  own  subor- 
dinates as  broadcasters  and  entering  into 
secret  relatioxis  with  private  agencies  of  prop- 
aganda, stir  up  popular  demand  for  some 
drastic  action  on  his  part  which  is  not  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  then  take  that  action, 
thus  substituting  the  sanction  of  an  unoffi- 
cial plebiscite  for  the  sanction  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  enacted  under  it. 

II.  He  may,  after  publicly  announcing  one 
foreign  policy,  secretly  pvirsue  the  opposite 
and  so  conduct  foreign  and  military  affairs 
as  to  maneuver  a  designated  foreign  power 
into  firing  the  first  shot  in  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  upon  Congress  in  advance  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  power  to  deliber- 
ate upon  a  declaration  of  war. 

12.  He  may,  as  a  crowning  act  in  the  ar- 
rogatlon  of  authority  to  himself,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  make  a  commitment 
to  the  head  of  a  foreign  government  which 
binds  the  United  States  to  "police  the 
world,"  at  least  for  a  given  time,  that  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  other  governments  and  peoples 
policed,  to  dominate  the  world;  and  the 
American  people  are  thereby  in  honor  bound 


to  provide  the  military,  naval,  and  economio 
forces  necessary  to  pursue,  with  no  assur- 
ance of  success,  this  exacting  bxisiness. 

13.  In  short,  if  these  precedents  are  to 
stand  unimpeached  and  to  provide  sanc- 
tions for  the  continued  conduct  of  American 
foreign  affairs,  the  Constitution  may  be  nul- 
lified by  the  President,  officials,  and  officers 
who  have  taken  the  oath,  and  are  under 
moral  obligation,  to  uphold  it.  For  limited 
government  under  supreme  law  they  may 
substitute  personal  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment— the  first  principle  of  the  totalitarian 
system  against  which,  it  has  been  alleged. 
World  War  n  was  waged — while  giving  Up 
service  to  the  principle  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 


World  CoamaBism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccro,  I  include  the  following: 

Speaking  at  the  Rotary  Club  in  Hudson 
last  night.  Congressman  PHn.tp  J.  Philbin. 
of  Clinton,  declared  that  the  democratic 
world  is  currently  facing  its  greatest  crisis 
y  and  that  it  is  imperativi  not  only  to  unite, 
if  we  can,  the  free  nations  in  the  struggle 
against  world  communism,  but  of  paramount 
importance  to  maintain  ovir  free-enterprise 
productive  system  at  the  highest  pMssslble 
pitch  of  efficiency,  if  we  are  to  secure  peace 
and  national  safety. 

"It  is  not  feasible,"  said  the  Congressman, 
"to  accept  socialistic  principles  in  any  de- 
gree as  a  solution  for  these  grave  problems, 
because  wherever  practiced  they  have  weak- 
ened morale  and  grossly  impaired  economic 
and  social  strength  and  destroyed  the  liberty 
of  the  individual. 

"Apart  fr9m  the  indomitable  spirit  of  free- 
men which  thrives  only  under  institutions 
of  freedom,  the  most  powerful  weapon  the 
Nation  has  in  this  fateful  battle  with  Com- 
munist imperialism  is  a  dynainic,  sound, 
free  economy  capable  of  outproducing  and 
outmatching  our  powerful  opponents,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  at  a  high  level  the 
standards  and  social  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

"The  basic,  animating  economic  force  of 
our  free  way  of  life,  the  fundamental  fabric 
of  our  great  economic  system,  is  small  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  reason  why  the  Commu- 
nists and  other  social  reformers  who  believe 
in  the  abolition  of  private  property  and  pri- 
vate initiative  and  would  make  puppets  and 
serfs  out  of  our  people,  are  working  so  dsa- 
perately  to  try  to  deliver  the  knockout  blow 
to  small  business.  It  is  their  belief  that  if 
they  succeed  in  destroying  small  business, 
thereby  eliminating  the  motives  which  have 
always  impelled  free  Americans  to  exert  their 
own  energies  and  talents  to  advance  them- 
selves, that  it  will  then  be  comparatively  easy 
to  nationalize  the  large  manufactvu'lng  and 
productive  indxistries  that  are  left  and  con- 
vert them  to  the  domination  of  a  proletarian 
dictatorship. 

"This  cynical  campaign  against  business, 
against  the  farmer,  against  the  worker,  is 
usually  accompanied  by  Intensely  restrictive 
policies  of  superregulation  and  regimenta- 
tion and  also,  as  many  enterprising  small- 
business  men  have  noted  to  their  sorrow  and 
detriment,  by  persistent  efforts  to  tax  them 
out  of  existence  just  as  they  are  seeking  to 
place  additional  onerous  confiscatory  with- 
holding taxes  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
workers. 


*7or  these  reasons,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems fsclng  us  is  that  of  effectively  com- 
batting the  P9lsonous  propaganda  and  the 
overt  destructive  action  of  those  who  would 
turn  our  America  into  some  kind  of  coUectlv- 
1st  state.  This  poison  has  been  planted  and 
spread  throughout  every  segment  of  Ameri- 
c€ui  life  and  unless  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion roots  it  out,  it  will  continue  to  spread 
imtil  it  paralyses  the  very  heart  of  our  free 
system. 

"Thus  It  becomes  our  urgent  duty  to  units 
our  own  people  against  the  malignant  forces 
surreptitiously  working  for  the  destruction 
and  elimination  of  the  most  precious  values 
of  American  civilisation,  those  which  relate 
to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  Nation, 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 
ttie  integrity  of  the  family  life,  the  sound- 
uses  and  loyalty  of  oiir  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  the  clarity  of  our  purpose  to  pre- 
vent cruel  persecution  and  discrimination 
against  our  fellow  citizens  because  of  their 
origin,  their  race,  their  creed,  or  their  posi- 
Uon  in  life. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
American  people,  in  the  main,  are  aware  of 
and  aroused  by  these  dangers.  From  my 
standpoint,  a  strong  legislative  branch  in  the 
Federal  Government  comprised  of  the  di- 
rectly elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
comprised  of  those  who  are  loyal  to  basic 
American  ideologies,  sound  and  forward- 
looking  in  outlook,  can  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  constitute  an  unyielding  bulwark 
against  unbridled  radicalism,  selfish  conser- 
vatism, subversion,  and  disloyalty  In  the 
Nation. 

"In  my  opinion,  we  should  seek  at  this 
moment  of  crisis  to  adhere  closer  than  ever 
before  to  our  own  American  institutions 
which  have  served  us  so  well  rather  than  to 
experiment  with  the  tawdry  rehash  of  an- 
cient totalitarian  concepts  which  have  al- 
ready spread  upon  the  pages  of  history  its 
most  ghastly  and  tragic  failures. 

"Only  Just  treatment  of  the  aspirations 
of  all  freedom-seeking  peoples  of  every  race, 
combined  with  mighty  armed  strength  to 
implement  a  strong,  positive,  unwavering  for- 
eign policy,  can  possibly  assure  the  peace 
the  whole  world  is  seeking." 


The  Iberian  PeninsiiU  and  Its  Relation 
To  Ow  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Stanton 
GriflOs.  a  resident  of  my  district.  Also 
included  is  a  summary  of  his  remarks 
made  on  March  14,  1953: 

BiocsAPHiCAZ.  Skvtcr  or  STAirroN  Osims.  or 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Since  1947,  Mr.  Griflis  has  served  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Argentina,  Egypt,  and  Poland.  He 
also  was  Director  of  United  Nations  Belief 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  1048. 

Mr.  OrilSs'  first  Government  assignment 
was  a  mission  in  1942.  which  included  visits 
to  England,  Spain.  Sweden.  Finland.  ■  and 
Portugal. 

He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  OfBce 
of  War  Information  Domestic  Motion  Pictiire 
Bxireau  in  the  wall  of  1943,  and  the  following 
April  he  went  abroad  again  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  England  and  Sweden  as  a  special 
representlve  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration.   In  Sweden  he  participated  in 
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negotiations  leading  to  very  substantial  re- 
ductions in  Swedish  exports  of  ball  bearings 
to  Germany. 

Near  the  end  of  World  WAr  II,  Mr.  Grlffls 
received  the  Medal  for  Merit,  highest  United 
States' civilian  award,  for  his  outstanding 
serrioes  as  Commissi<mer  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  the  Paclfle  ocean  areas  from 
1944  to  1945.  He  also  received  the  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  Treasury  Department  medal 
for  war  bond  work,  and  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  medal. 

During  the  war  he  ssrfd  for  6  months  as 
chairman  of  the  Navy  relief  drive,  which 
rstswtl  over  glO  million. 

Bom  May  a,  1887.  in  Boston,  Mass..  hs  at- 
tended Cornell  University  where  he  received 
bis  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1910.  For  the 
following  4  years,  he  was  a  fruit  grower  in 
the  Paclile  coast  State  of  Oregon,  and  then 
became  a  banker  with  Hemphill.  Noyes  &  Co- 
in New  York  City,  where  he  was  associated 
untU  1947. 

Since  1936  Mr.  Ortlfs  also  has  been  chair- 
man ot  the  executive  bomtl  of  Paramoxmt 
Pictures.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Madison  Squsre  Garden,  an  entertainment 
area,  and  at  Brentano's  Bookstores.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Cornell  University  and  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Society.  During  World  War  I 
he  served  as  a  captain  on  the  general  staff 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

BvuuAMY  or  Rxmaxks  or  trx  Honoxablb 
Stamtom  Gxims,  Formes  UNrrzo  Statxs 
Ambassaoos  to  Spain.  Bxrosx  the  MrMBCSS 
AND  GcxsTs  or  TKx  Nsw  TosK  UmvKBsrrT 
Club.  Mabch  14.  1953  " 

The  United  States  in  its  policy  toward 
Spain  has  taken  the  position  of  a  man  who 
has  built  a  great  wall  around  his  garden 
and  has  left  one  of  its  most  important  doors 
completely  open  and  unguarded  to  bitfglars. 
The  wall  has  cost  many  billions.  The  door 
could  be  locked  with  an  intelligent  expendi- 
ture of  a  tiny  fraction  of  these  outpourings. 
When  I  plead  for  the  military  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  Spain  and 
the  economic  assistance  which  correlates 
with  that  cooperation.  I  am  pleading.  I  be- 
lieve, more  for  the  intelligent  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  its  life  and  institutions 
than  I  am  lor  Spain.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able to  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  exam- 
ine the  periphery  of  defense  countries,  aided 
and  welded  together  by  the  United  States, 
which  surround  Russia,  beginning  with  the 
Near  Bast  extending  through  T\irkey.  Greece, 
TugoeUvia.  Italy,  Portugal,  England.  France, 
the  Benelux  countries  and  the  Scandinavian 
nations  with  a  great  open  space  in  the  cen- 
ter which  is  left  unprotected  so  far  as  the 
United  States  U  concerned.  It  takes  no 
military  expert  to  judge  the  value  of  Spain 
as  the  missing  link  in  this  semicircle,  when 
one  looks  at  the  Iberian  Peninsiila.  with  the 
gateway  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  south 
and  the  great  range  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
north  and  northeast. 

During  a  period  of  almost  20  years,  ^ain, 
where  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  recently,  has 
been  the  hermit  nation  of  E^irope,  alone  and 
neglected,  though  d\irlng  the  Spanish  CivU 
War  in  the  middle  and  late  thirties,  its  fields 
and  plateaus  and  mountains  were  used  as  a 
battleground  of  conflicting  ideologies.  The 
whole  Spanish  ClvU  War  was  a  prelude  and 
a  curtain  raiser  to  the  great  World  War  H. 
Diu-lng  this  conflict  probably  more  than  a 
million  Spanish  were  killed  and  there  were 
Innumerable  other  casualties.  Its  cities 
were  bombed  and  destroyed,  and  its  crops 
and  industrial  installations  wiped  out.  As 
Franco  finally  gained  control  and  the  leader- 
ship of  his  people  in  the  late  thirties,  he 
faced  destruction  on  every  side  and  almost 
Immediately  found  himself  contemplating 
his  position  and  that  of  his  country  at  the 
beginning  of  a  worldwide  conflict.  His  posi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me.  was  clear.  He  was  a 
Spaniard   and    the   leader   of   the    Spanish 


people.  Whatever  the  results  of  the  oncom- 
ing war  were  to  be  he  could  ill  afford  to  lead 
his  ravished  nation  into  it.  He  m\ist  work 
for  the  good  of  Spain  and  Spain  alone, 
despite  the  fact  that  on  every  side  he  was 
pressured  and  urged  forward  by  the  Axis. 

Ideologies  were  slightly  mixed  in  those 
days,  for  the  United  States  found  itself  a 
partner  of  Russia,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Spain 
for  Franco  has  been  the  outstandingly  firmly 
committed  antagonist  of  cooununism  and  all 
its  works  in  the  European  countries,  but 
Ftanco  did  enter  the  war  to  the  extent  of 
sending  his  famous  Blue  Division  to  fight 
against  the  Russians  on  the  German  Border. 

With  this  exception,  when  the  smoke  and 
tumult  of  the  Great  War  cleared  away.  Franco 
had  throughout  its  5  years  kept  his  coun- 
try neutral,  despite  Axis  pressure.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  fully  reallae  that  he  did  keep,  the 
Germans  from  crossing  the  P3rrenees,  from 
sweeping  from  occupied  France  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  possible  fall  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  loss  to  the  Allies  of  the  defense  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  When. 
Indeed,  the  American  and  British  forces  in- 
vaded North  Africa.  Franco  remained  q\il- 
escent  and  offered  no  objection  to  their  pas- 
sage. It  would  have  been  a  sad  day  for  the 
United  States  and  its  expedition  had  not  its 
great  ally,  England,  still  have  held  Gibraltar. 

So  much  for  recent  history.  American 
Journalists  and  writers  fighting  against 
Franco  during  the  war  have  given  this  Na- 
tion a  picture  of  the  dictator  which  has 
long  prejudiced  American  minds  and  the 
minds  of  the  Congress  against  him  and  his 
country.  8o  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly 
by  visiting  Members  of  the  Congress  in  Spain 
if  aid  to  Spain  was  not  in  reility  aid  to 
Franco.  There  is  but  one  possible  answer, 
and  that  Is  "Tes,"  for  Franco  is  Spain,  and 
today  Spain  is  Franco.  Tet,  without  defense 
of  dictators  and  dictatorships.  I  miist  affirm 
my  belief  that  he  is  and  has  been  during  the 
last  few  years  the  best  ruler  that  Spain  could 
have  or  could  have  had.  I  doubt  today  if 
even  the  avowed  monarchists  who  shout  for 
the  return  of  a  king  would  really  want  to 
risk  the  uncertainties  and  the  possibilities 
which  might  result  from  such  a  change.  So 
we  must,  perforce,  deal  with  Franco  and  his 
government,  and  I  personally  believe  that 
we  are  correct  in  following  this  plan. 
•  For  older  history,  it  is  strange  but  true 
that  the  Spanish  nation  appcu-ently  harbors 
little  or  no  grudge  against  the  United  States 
for  taking  away  from  them  the  last  of  their 
colonies,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  as  the 
resvilt  of  the  Spanish  war  of  1898.  But  the 
animosity  of  Spain  against  England  and  the 
contra  animosity  of  our  two  great  allies 
toward  Spmin  extends  back  before  more  than 
300  years  when  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  Eng- 
land and  later  when  N^x>leon  and  his  armies 
overran  the  peninsula.  These  animosities 
have  governed  the  diplomatic  judgments  of 
our  neighbors  and  indirectly  affected  our  own 
State  Department  thinking  for  far  too  long, 
and  it  was  under  this  pressvu-e  and  under 
the  urging  of  Russia  during  our  short  and 
ill-fated  honeymoon  Inunediately  following 
the  WOTld  War  that  the  great  powers  by 
United  Nations  dictum  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  ambassadors  from  Spain  and  leave  it 
In  tragic  solitude  among  the  family  ot  na- 
tions. This  lasted  for  a  period  of  more  than 
5  years  until  the  realization  came  that  the 
policy  was  getting  exactly  nowhere. 

So  now  we  come  to  today's  great  battle 
against  conununism.  Our  vrorldwide  effort 
to  contain  it,  our  strange  policy  which  so  far 
has  almost  left  the  one  great  antagonist  of 
conununism,  the  great  Catholic  nation  of 
Spain,  out  of  the  picture  and  out  of  consid- 
erations. To  be  sure,  American  military  and 
economic  commissions  have  been  in  Madrid 
for  many  months  negotiating  toward  the 
creation  of  naval  and  air  bases,  and  the  rea- 
sonable equipment  of  the  Spanish  Army. 
But  the  months  go  by  and  nothing  is  ac- 
compUshecL    It  is  later  than  we  think  and 


the  Spanish  mind,  and  surely  the  Intelligent 
American  mind  which  turns  to  the  frightful 
danger  of  world  engulfment  in  communism, 
must  fail  to  understand  the  poiu-ing  out  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Tito  and 
his  conununistic  nation,  and  leaving  Spain 
alone  and  unaided.  The  question,  I  repeat, 
ts  not  so  much  aid  to  Spain  as  a  nation,  but 
against  the  almost  unbelievable  delay  In 
closing  the  loophole  of  the  great  periphery 
defenss  of  nations  surrounding  Russia.  It 
is  almost  Inconceivable  that  vre  can  long 
continue  this  strange  and  nearsighted  pol- 
icy, and  I  believe  that  wise  and  serious  stu- 
dents ot  world  affairs  cannot  and  must  not 
fall  to  urge  our  own  Government  to  the 
completion  of  this  long  unfilled  task. 


Garlaid*  GatlMrvd  From  Gof  t  Gardes, 
by  ReT.  J.  A  Grifilk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  19, 1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  up  In 
my  district.  Rev.  J.  A.  Griffith,  pastor  of 
St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church.  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  over  the  years  has  penned  his  3ems 
of  thought  in  poetry  entitled  "Garlands 
Gathered  Prom  God's  Garden."  which 
has  been  recently  published,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  I 
am  presenting  a  copy  to  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D.,  the  distin- 
guished Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington. 


Albert  Emsteia  CoUef  e  of  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  an  editorial  from  the  March  16,  1953, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  commemo- 
rating the  adoption  of  the  name  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  by  the  Ye- 
shiva  University  for  its  newly  established 
medical  school.  This  is  an  esp)ecially 
noteworthy  occasion,  because  this  Is  the 
first  medical  college  established  in  New 
York  in  60  years.  It  will  train  doctors 
to  meet  our  country's  health  needs,  re- 
gardless of  the  student's  race,  creed,  col- 
or, or  national  origin — in  the  truly  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  America — and  will  give  a 
wider  opportunity  than  ever  before  to 
our  youth  for  training  in  medicine.  Dr. 
Samuel  Belkin,  the  president  of  Yeshiva 
University,  and  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gold- 
stein, chairman  of  the  fund  for  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  Medical  College  and  the 
distinguished  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  fine  work  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  the  new  med- 
ical coUeco. 
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Namkd  ArrxB  BiNSTCDr 
After  having  refused  to  lend  his  name  to 
any  enterprise  whatsoever.  Dr.  Albert  Ein- 
stein consented  on  his  74th  birthday  to  have 
Yeshlva  University's  medical  school  called 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Even  if  there  is  a  closer  relation  between 
physics  and  medicine  than  is  apparent,  the 
association  of  Einstein's  name  with  that  of 
a  great  medical  institution  Is  fitting.  For 
Einstein  is  not  only  a  mathematical  physi- 
cist but  a  humanitarian.  There  was  a  time 
when  no  distinction  was  made  between  a 
physician  and  a  physicist.  He  who  called 
himself  a  physician  was  both  a  student  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  a  practitioner  of 
the  healing  art.  So  the  new  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  comes  by  its  name  in  a 
way  that  would  seem  natural  to  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  of  a  few  centxiries  ago. 

As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Einstein  had  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  reporters  and 
say  something  about  his  effeort  to  express 
gravitation,  magnetism,  and  electricity  in  a 
single,  grand  formula.  His  comments  re- 
vealed again  the  honesty  that  distinguishes 
a  great  mind.  Has  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
weaving  together  all  manifestations  of 
primal  energy  in  one  theory?  If  so,  his  will 
be  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  human 
Intellect.  But  Einstein  Is  not  siire.  Theories 
have  to  be  squared  with  observation.  Ber- 
trand  Russell  once  remarked  that  a  mathe- 
matician does  not  have  to  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  The  wildest  assiunptions  can 
be  made  and  strange  but  logical  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  But  the  physicist  must 
give  values  to  the  63rmbols  In  the  equations, 
and  the  values  must  agree  with  observation 
and  experience. 

Even  when  this  is  done  an  objective 
physicist,  like  Einstein,  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  values  are  correct,  this  because  he  does 
not  know  what  reality  is.  Somehow  reality 
•lips  through  the  s3rmboLs.  That  Is  why  Ein- 
stein will  not  say  whether  or  not  his  unified 
field  theory — the  theory  that  would  weld  the 
atom  and  the  universe  into  one  colossal 
structure — is  right  or  wrong.  He  once  said 
of  relativity  that  "no  amount  of  experimen- 
tation can  prove  that  I  am  right,  but  a  single 
experiment  may  prove  that  I  am  wrong." 
Physicians  more  than  other  scientists  need 
to  cultivate  this  objectivity.  It  is  well  that 
Yeshlva's  medical  graduates  will  be  reminded 
that  they  were  trained  in  an  Institution 
named  tat  the  most  objective  and  modest  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP  WUkRTLAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

"Mf.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Maryland  Day,  a  legal  holiday  marking 
the  319th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Maryland. 

Nearly  5,000  students  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  crowded  into  the  Ritchie 
Coliseum  this  morning  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  to  celebrate  this  occasion.  Patri- 
otic songs,  brief  remarks  by  the  president 
of  the  university.  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  and  an 
address  by  Neil  Swanson,  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  consti- 
tuted the  program. 

Judge  William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  chairman 
*«f  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university. 


was  expected  to  speak,  also,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  illness.  President  Byrd.  at  the 
beginning  of  his  brief  remarks  about  the 
part  Maryland  has  played  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Nation  and  its  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare,  expressed  Judge 
Cole's  regrets  that  he  could  not  be 
present. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Swanson,  President 
Byrd  said  that — 

He  Is  a  man  who  has  captured  the  spirit 
of  the  life  of  Maryland  and  has  contributed, 
through  his  historical  novels  and  other  his- 
torical writings,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  one  man  to  the  achievements  of  Mary- 
land, in  history.  A  brilliant  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Swanson  has  devoted  his  talents,  as  well, 
to  that  kind  of  education  which  gives  to  all 
of  us  a  better  understanding  of  our  heritage 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Swanson's  address  follows: 
Tou  Abb  thk  Hkibs 
(By  Neil  Swanson) 

My  first  duty  this  morning  is  to  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
for  broadening  my  education. 

I  have  heard  of  after-dinner  speakers. 

I  have  heard  of  luncheon  speakers. 

But  until  I  was  Instructed  to  be  on  this 
platiorm  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  did 
not  realize  that  American  dvUizatlon  lias 
disintegrated  to  so  dreadful  an  extent  that  it 
now  tolerates  the  after-breakfast  speaker. 

An  audience  fortified  by  a  full  course  din- 
ner may  endure  a  speech  with  stoic  heroism. 

An  audience  anesthetized  by  tbe  estab- 
lished lunch-club  menu  of  Impenetrable 
rubber  chicken,  galvanized  iron  peas  and  Ice 
cold  mashed  potatoes  probably  believes  that 
nothing  worse  can  happen. 

But  a  speech  after  toast  and  prune  Juice 
Is  appalling. 

Ten  a.  m.  is  an  unspeakable  hour. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  this 
propKwition. 

Three  hundred  and  nineteen  years  ago 
today,  two  puny  ships  dropped  anchor  In 
Potomac  water. 

It  was  the  climax  of  a  dtftigerous  and  often 
miserable  voyage  that  had  lasted  Just  a  fei| 
days  less  than  half  a  year. 

Jam-packed  on  the  decks  were  "20  gentle- 
men of  very  good  fashion,  and  300  laboring 
men  well  provided  In  all  things." 

That  is  what  it  says  in  Lord  Baltimore's 
quaint  old  letter. 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  girls,  that  Lord 
Baltimore  did  not  bother  to  count  the  women. 

They  were  not  important. 

And  fashion,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  was 
the  concern  of  the  gentlemen,  not  the  ladies. 

How  times  have  changed. 

They  have  changed  in  a  great  many  ways 
since  that  March  25  in  the  year  1634  when 
320  men — and  some  women  who  didn't 
count — founded  thfe  colony  of  Maryland  on 
an  island  they  called  St.  Clement's. 

There  was  no  Plymouth  Rock. 

There  was  no  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast" 
for  the  poets  to  write  about. 

The  stream  was  too  shallow  for  boats. 

The  Maryland  pilgrims  simply  Jumped 
overboard  into  the  water  and  waded  ashore. 

They  arrived  In  the  promised  land  muddy 
and  wet  and  bedraggled — unglamorous — un- 
romantlc. 

Some  of  them  lost  their  shirts. 

They  used  Chesapeake  Bay  for  a  washtub, 
and  the  tide  took  their  laundry  away. 

Those  are  the  people  I  see — the  people  who 
lost  their  shirts. 

They  are  the  reason  for  Maryland  Day — the 
men  of  far  vision,  the  men  of  bold  dreams, 
the  men  not  daunted  by  6  months  of  winter 
ocean  in  wet.  stinking  ships  so  small  that 
steams  worried  and  tossed  them  and 
crunched  them  like  bones  in  the  teeth  of  a 
mastiff;  the  men  not  afraid  ol  new  worlds. 


not  even  a  dangerous  world  that  biased  with 
alarm  fires  of  savage  tribes  as  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove  came  to  their  Maryland  landfall; 
the  men  who  risked  more  than  their  shirts — 
who  risked  fortunes  and  lives — and  lost 
them,  too,  often  enough;  the  men  and  the 
women  who  didn't  count,  but  whoee  cour- 
age and  endurance,  patience,  sacrifice,  and 
hardship  matched  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance, patience,  sacrifice,  and  hardship  of  the 
men  they  loved  and  followed. 

They,  and  the  generations  that  came  after 
them  In  this  new  world,  created  a  new  way 
of  life. 

They,  and  the  generations  that  came  after 
them,  created  here  the  most  comfortable,  tbe 
most  luxurious  civilization  history  has  ever 
known. 

You  are  the  heirs. 

Tou  have  inherited  earth's  richest  treas\ire. 

But  It  is  a  treasure  whose  value  you  can- 
not know  unless  you  understand  Its  nature 
and  its  source. 

Your  legacy  can't  be  weighed  on  a  grocer'k 
scale  nor  counted  on  adding  machines. 

It  can't  be  appraised  by  the  test  of  statis- 
tics that  say  we  own  most  of  the  world's  tele- 
phones and  bathtubs,  radios  and  refrigera- 
tors, automobiles  and  electric  washers. 

Cadillacs  and  television  sets  are  not  the 
measure  of  the  way  of  life  that  you  inherit. 

They  are  only  a  byproduct. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  main  product 
of  three  centuries  of  risk  and  striving  Is  still 
freedom — the  Ideal  of  personal  liberty  guar- 
anteed by  law — evenhanded  and  Impartial 
Justice— equality  of  opportunity — the  in- 
alienable dignity  of  the  individual — the  In- 
alienable right  of  the  people,  under  laws  made 
by  the  people,  to  think,  to  write,  to  speak, 
to  worship  without  fear. 

The  main  product  is  still  the  Inalienable 
right  of  the  common  man  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed and  classified  and  limited  to  con>- 
monness.  but  to  make  himself  uncommon — 
to  build  himself  the  amplest,  richest  life  his 
hopes  and  dreams,  his  ability,  his  energy 
and  his  Initiative  enable  him  to  build. 

We  dare  not  forget,  in  the  pride  of  our  ma- 
terial achievements,  that  these  achievements 
did  not  grow  from  a  material  soil. 

They  were  rooted — they  are  rooted  yet — In 
the  rich  soil  of  the  spirit. 

They  sprang  from  the  seed  of  a  great 
dream — from  the  hopes  and  longings  and 
the  aspirations  of  men  and  women  to  be  free. 

The  seed  was  scattered  In  this  New  World 
by  the  little  ships  that  brought  men  longing 
to  be  free — to  have  a  chance — to  meet  the 
challenges  of  opportunity  without  the  crip- 
pling chains  of  privilege  and  caste. 

That  was  the  soiirce  of  everything  we 
have— of  all  we  are. 

When  the  dream  of  freedom  was  set  down 
on  paper  It  released  a  pent-up  force  more 
powerful  than  the  atom  bomb. 

It  released,  for  the  first  time,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  abilities,  the  energies,  and  the 
initiative  of  ordinary  men'. 

You  are  the  heirs. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  important  that  we 
know  at  least  a  little  about  how  this  legacy 
has  been  created — how  It  has  been  built  up, 
generation  after  generation. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  talk  about  the  men 
who  lost  their  shirts. 

I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  people  who 
.were  not  exclusively  concerned  with  get- 
ting— about  i>eople  who  possessed  the  vision, 
the  heart,  and  the  will  for  giving. 

There  are  and  have  been  many  more  such 
people  in  the  world  than  some  of  our  phUos- 
ophers  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Because  this  is  Maryland  Day,  it  is  only 
fitting  to  seek  out  a  few  examples  from  the 
story  of  the  Free  State. 

Maryland's  part  In  the  making  of  America 
cannot  be  measured  by  its  size. 

Many  years  before  Its  famous  act  of  tolera- 
tion. It  provided  the  New  World's  first  prac- 
tical example  of  rellgioxis  tolerance  and  free- 
dom. 


When  Maryland  was  leas  than  7  years  old 
It  took  the  first  step  toward  united  action  by 
the  Colonies — an  alliance  with  Virginia  for 
mutual  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Virginia  provided  the  United  8totes  with 
the  Father  of  his  Country. 

But  Maryland  was  even  more  foreaighted. 

It  helped  to  found  Virginia  and  also  helped 
to  run  It.  Lord  Calvert  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Co.  In  1600.  In  1624.  he  was  one 
of  the  councilors  appointed  to  govern  the 
Province  of  Virginia. 

And  that's  not  all. 

It  was  Maryland  that  thoughtfully  fur- 
nished Virginia  with  Oeorge  Washington's 
first  American  aneeetor — his  great-great- 
great  grandfather,  Nicholas  Martlau. 

And  Maryland  was  1  of  the  7  colonies 
that  took  the  first  long  step  toward  union 
23  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Ifcclara- 
tlon  of  Independence. 

On  July  10.  In  the  year  1764.  Ite  delegates 
cast  their  votes  for  an  American  confeder- 
acy— the  forerunner  of  our  Constitution. 

It  !s  not  too  much  to  say  that  twice  Mary- 
land has  saved  the  Nation. 

At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  It  was  the 
repeated  charges  at  the  Maryland  battalion 
that  saved  Washington's  defeated  army  from 
destruction. 

And  In  the  long  perspective  of  the  years. 
I  believe  that  the  heroic  defense  of  Baltimore 
against  the  8-day  amphibian  attack  in  8ap- 
tember  1814.  has  bscome  in  fact  one  ol  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  modern  world. 

Expand— ultimatimi;  also  civil  war;  the 
free  world. 

There  U  another  aspect  of  ttie  story  of  the 
Free  State  that  should  be  remembered. 

The  people  ot  Maryland  have  dared  to  be 
unpopular. 

They  have  dared  to  stand  by  their  convic- 
tions in  the  face  of  overwhelming  national 
opinion. 

It  was  Maryland.  1  of  the  first  7  colonies 
to  take  part  in  a  plan  for  an  American  ccm- 
federaey.  that  held  out  for  S  long  years 
against  the  Articles  of  Oonfedoratlon  that 
would  make  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  a  Nation. 

In  the  face  cf  violent  abuse.  It  refused  to 
ratify  tha  articles  uu'U  the  States  that 
claimed  the  vast  inland  reaches  of  tbe  con- 
tinent agreed  to  cede  their  western  lands  to 
the  United  States. 

By  that  stubborn  opposition.  Maryland 
provided  the  new  nation  with  tbe  resources 
that  were  to  sustain  It  in  lU  early  years  of 
trial  and  trouble. 

Out  of  the  territory  it  preserved  for  the 
central  government  aprang  the  States  of  In- 
diana and  Ohio.  Michigan  and  lUlnols,  and 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

And  it  was  Maryland  that  furnished  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  "In  Con- 
gress assembled." 

His  name,  you  may  know,  was  John  Han- 
son. 

There  is  one  thing  that  hasnt  changed  in 
the  three  centuries  of  our  existence  as  a 
people — one  thing  that  probably  has  never 
changed  In  all  the  centuries  mankind  has 
known. 

That  is  the  unvarying  conviction  of  each 
older  generation  that,  somehow,  there  Is 
something  wrong  about  the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

I'd  like  to  read  you  two  examples  out  of 
letters  that  have  come  to  me  within  the  last 
few  weeks. 

One  of  them  said:    "Patriotism,  religious 

conviction,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as 

contrasted  with  the  mass  man  have  been  in 

the   intellectual    doghouse   for   two   gener- 

f  atlons." 

The  other  said:    ~I  am  acutely  aware  of 
,,tho  fact  that  we  have   In  this  country   a 
whole  generation  of  3roung  cynics  who  say 
•Oh,  yeah?'  to  anything  connected  with  pa- 
triotism or  religion." 

To  you  young  men  and  women  of  this  new, 
maligned.  Indicted  generation.  I  would  like 
to  say  this:   I  don't  believe  a  word  of  iU 


I  believe  that  thoae  Indictments  are  both 
false  and  foolish. 

You  know,  one  of  the  dlfllcultles  about 
getting  old  is  the  difficulty  of  accepting  the 
simple  fact  that  time  is  running  out. 

I  can't  quite  get  used  to  the  idea  that  X 
am  now  a  member  of  the  older  generation. 

I  remember  other  convocations— convoca- 
tions when  I  wasn't  up  here  on  the  platform: 
when  I  was  out  there,  with  you. 

I  remember — how  distinctly — we  were  very 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  us. 

Perhaps,  now.  I  am  trying   to  hold  fast, 
with  reluctant  fingers,  to  my  long  lost  youth. 
Perhaps,  now,  I  am  trying  to  identify  my- 
self with  you. 
I  wish  I  could. 
But  I  can't. 

Here  I  am.  gray-haired,  too  blind  to  see 
your  faces  clearly. 

What  can  a  man  of  my  gen^tttion  say  to 
the  young  people  to  whom  we  are  passing 
on  an  endangered  country,  beset  by  problems 
much  graver  than  those  we  faced  when  we 
were  young.  In  a  world  half  slave  and  half 
free?     . 

What  can  I  possibly  say  that  you  can  accept 
and  believe? 
I'm  not  stire. 

But  I'm  going  to  take  a  chance. 
I'm  going  to  talk  tough. 
I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  now  as  I  talked,  a 
Ions  time  ago,  to  some  people  about  your 
age. 

They   were  boys  from  Dakota  farms  and 
the  Ozark  Mountains. 
They  were  soldiers. 
At  least,  we  called  them  soldiers. 
It  wasn't  true. 
They  weren't  ready  to  fight. 
If  my  memory  hasnt  failed  me.  most  of 
them  hadn't  had   uniforms  on  for  even  as 
much  as  3  months,  when  they  were  shipped 
overseas. 
They  weren't  decently  armed. 
They  had  no  grenades,  and  they  wouldn't 
have  known  what  to  do  with  grenades  if 
they  had  them;  they'd  never  puUed  the  pin 
of  a  live  grenade. 

They  were  going  in  with  weapons  they'd 
never  fired — with  weapons  they'd  never 
seen — with  new  automatic  rifles  still  in  the 
factory  packing  cases,  shoved  Into  their 
hands  the  day  they  were  sent  to  the  front. 
They  weren't  very  happy  about  it.  They 
knew  they  weren't  ready,  and  they  were 
nervous  and  scared. 
So  was  I. 

I  had  come  down  from  the  lines  to  take 
them  into  the  trenches  where  Maryland's 
famous  Fifth  Infantry  got  its  baptism  of  fire 
In  1918. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  thing  Z 
could  possibly  do  to  help  them,  that  day. 
was  to  tell  them  the  hard-boiled  truth  about 
what  It  vras  going  to  be  like. 
I  was  criticized  for  it. 
X  was  Informed  that  I'd  seared  them  and 
wrecked  their  morale. 

But  as  long  as  I  live  111  remember  the 
pride  1  felt  when  the  first  fight  came — 
when  our  front  was  hit — and  not  one  of 
those  kids  from  the  farms  and  the  Ozark 
hills  budged  from  a  single  foxhole.  They 
held  their  line,  and  advanced. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  some  hard-boUed 
truth. 

You  have  come  Into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  a  difllctilt  and  dangerous  time. 
We  are  at  war  with  an  armed  doctrine. 
We    are   a   nation    besieged   by   a  frantic 
Idealogy  that  brazenly  announces  Its  Inten- 
tion to  destroy  us. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  we  are 
living  once  more  in  the  days  of  Genghis 
Khan  and  of  Attilla. 

Against  Its  will,  this  peaceftil  Nation  has 
been  compelled  to  turn  itself  into  a  garri- 
son. 

For  SO  years,  the  tyrants  In  the  Kremlin 
have  given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Red  men  of  our  time  are  less  treacherous, 
less  ruthless,  less  barbaric  or  less  cruel  than 


the  redmen  who  burned  and  killed  and 
torttired  within  30  miles  of  Baltimore.  120 
years  after  Maryland  was  founded. 

It  is  iu>  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  we 
have  been  driven  once  more  to  the  stockades 
and  the  loopholes. 

You  are  the  ones  on  whom  this  burden 
falls. 

You  are  the  new  defenders  of  America. 
So  what? 

So  I've  been  hearing  things  about  you. 
I've  been  told  that  you  don't  like  it. 
I've  been  hearing  that  you  young  Ameri- 
cans believe  a  dirty  trick  has  been  played  on 
you. 

I've  been  hearing  that  you  think  the  men 
and  women  of  my  generation  have  loused  up 
the  world — that  we  have  made  a  mess  of 
things,    and   blandly   left   the   mess   to   be 
cleaned  up  by  you. 
That  is  not  altogether  true. 
"nie  men  and  women  of  my  generation 
have  made  their  mistakes. 
You  will  make  yours. 
God  help  you  not  to  make  too  many. 
But  neither  my  generation  nor  the  gener- 
atiotu  of  Americans  who  have  gone  before 
us  have  played  any  dirty  tricks  upon  you. 

It  is  not  unfair  that  you  should  now  have 
to  take  upon  yourselves  the  burden  of  de- 
fending this  America. 
It  is  quite  fair  and  reasonable. 
For  America  Is  yours. 
You  have  inherited  a  nation. 
If  you  Inherit   a  piece  of  property,  you 
will  expect  to  take  care  of  it. 

You'd  be  pretty  foolish  If  you  didn't. 
If  somelxMly  gives  you  an  expensive  auto- 
mobile, you  will  keep  it  washed  and  polished; 
you  will  keep  gas  in  the  tank;  you'll  keep 
air  in  the  tires;  you'll  keep  the  motor  tuned. 
You  know  that  if  you  dont.  It  Just  won't 
run. 

But  you  are  the  heirs  to  something  much 
more  precious  than  the  finest  automobile. 
You  have  inherited  a  house  of  freedom. 
If  some  relative  leaves  you  a  house,  you 
will  think  It  only  sensible   and  {iroper   to 
keep  the  roof  in  good  repair. 

You  know  that  if  you  don't,  the  rain  will 
come  in  and  the  plaster  fall. 
You'll  keep  the  furnace  clean. 
You  know  that  If  you  don't,  youll  have 
no  heat. 

You'll  keep  the  woodwork  painted. 
You  know  that  if  you  don't,  tlie  boards 
will  warp  and  rot — ^the  house  decay — ^your 
legacy  be  lost. 
You've  got  a  house. 
It's  yotirs. 

But  you  didn't  buUd  It. 
It  was  conceived  in  liberty  by  architects 
long  dead. 

Its  foundations  were  laid  by  men  who 
dared  to  dream  of  freedom  in  a  time  when 
being  guilty  of  such  dreams  co\ild  mean  a 
noose  around  the  neck. 

It  doesn't  show  in  the  paintings,  but  when 
the  blueprints  of  this  house  of  freedom  were 
prepared  in  Philadelphia  In  1776,  the  shadow 
of  the  gallows  lay  across  the  table. 

This  house  that  you  Inherit  was  begun  by 
men  who  dared  to  build  a  nation  upon  what 
the  world  then  regarded  as  the  flimsiest  and 
most  ridiculous  foundation  ever  heard  of — 
the  foundation  of  an  ideal  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

To  the  world'a  amazement,  those  Ideals 
turned  out  to  have  the  qvialitles  of  steel  and 
granite. 

And  the  walls  are  Just  as  solid. 
They  have  been  built  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  and  liberties,  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  opportunity. 

Yomr  rights  and  liberties,  yotir  guaranties 
of  Jixstlce,  your  opportunities,  your  legacy, 
unearned,  but  given  to  you  freely  the  day 
you  were  born. 

But  when  you  Inherited  this  house  you 

didn't  build,  this  house  you  didn't  pay  for, 

you  inherited  also  the  rasponsiblllL-y  to  keep 

It  In  repair,  to  keep  it  strong,  to  keep  it  safe. 

I'm  not  going  to  kid  you. 
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rm  not  here  to  ten  you  that  It's  going  to 
toe  easy. 

It'8  going  to  be  tough. 
It  may  be  very  totigh. 
Many  of  you  young  men  will  go  from  your 
classrooms  into  uniform. 

Many  of  you  girls  wfll  know  the  heart's 
emptiness  of  hope  deferred,  of  loneliness  and 
dread. 

But  this  is  not  a  burden  that  has  been 
Imposed  on  you  unfairly. 

Yoxir  generation  has  not  been  singled  out 
-for  a  responsibility  that  others  have  escaped. 

Generation  after  generation,  young  men 
have  put  their  bodies  between  this  house  of 
freedom  and  the  envy,  hate,  and  malice  of 
enemies  who  try  to  tear  It  down. 

Whatever  it  may  cost,  it's  worth  the  price. 

U  there  ever  was  a  dream  house.  It  is  this 
one. 

It  has  been  fashioned  of  the  dreams  and 
liopea,  the  vision  and  the  courage,  the  sacri- 
fice and  hardship  and  devotion  of  300  years. 

Its  walls  have  been  cemented  by  the  sweat 
of  men  who  lost  their  shirts,  by  the  blood  of 
men  who  gave  their  lives,  and  by  the  tears 
of  women. 

It  is  the  noblest,  the  most  spacious,  the 
most  comfortable  house  ever  built  by  man> 
kind  since  the  world  began. 

But  that's  not  all. 

The  most  ^maKing  thing  about  this  house 
of  freedom  is  that  you,  the  heirs,  can  change 
It. 

If  it  Isnt  yet  quite  perfect,  you  can  make 
It  better. 

You  can  build  it  into  a  more  stately 
mansion. 

For  the  architects  who  planned  it  had  the 
vision  to  provide  you  with  the  tools  to  go  on 
building. 

They  Included,  in  the  blueprints,  plans 
for  changing  to  meet  changed  conditions — 
to  build  alwa3r8  broader,  stronger,  higher — to 
make  It  possible  for  future  generations  to 
match  the  furthest  reaches  of  their  dreams. 

But  I  cant  help  wondering  whether  you 
realize  how  high  that  first  dream  soared. 

It  isn't  in  the  books. 

Go  back  with  me  now,  if  you  win.  not  to 
8t.  Clement's  Island  in  1634,  but  to  Ifary- 
land's  Eastern  Shore  140  years  later. 

It  Is  May  24  in  the  year  1774. 

The  people  of  Talbot  County  have  Just 
heard  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  Boston 
and  the  military  occupation  of  the  city. 

They  are  not  exceptional  people. 

They  are  ordinary  people,  even  as  you 
and  I. 

A  few  of  them  own  broad  plantations. 
Most  of  them  are  watermen  and  farmers. 

At  militia  musters,  many  of  them  march 
on  barefeet. 

But  they  have  assembled  now  in  county 
meeting  to  decide  what  they  should  do. 

Tliey  are  confronting  the  greatest  power 
on  earth,  in  the  world  as  they  now  know  It. 

They  are  facing  the  possibility  of  war 
against  the  massive,  dominating  strength  of 
Britain. 

This  is  their  decision,  set  down  in  the  first 
•entence  of  the  resolution  they  adopt :  To  act 
as  friends  to  liberty  and  to  the  general  inter- 
«6ts  of  mankind. 

There,  in  that  simple  and  great-hearted 
phrase,  is  the  eesence  of  the  Ideals  we  Perish. 

Those  early  Marylanders  did  not  assert  the 
right  to  liberty  as  a  right  to  be  established 
and  defended  for  themMlves  alone,  for  their 
own  selfish  reasons. 

No. 

They  asserted  It  as  a  right  to  be  shared 
with  all  mankind. 

There  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
this  Nation  that  has  made  it  and  still  makes 
it  different  from  all  other  nations  history  has 
ever  known. 

There  is  the  genius  of  this  American  p«o« 
pie— the  wiU  to  share  their  liberty  with 
others. 

Mark  those  words:  not  a  passlva  willing- 
&«ia  to  ahara— a  will  to  ahara— a  poaltlva. 


undaunted  will  to  share  the  price  such  lib- 
erty demands. 

It  is  a  quaUty  that  partakes  of  God. 

That  quality  is  yours. 

Those  words  are  yours:  TO  act  as  friends 
to  liberty  and  to  the  general  mterests  of 
mankind. 

They  are  at  once  the  sum  and  source  of 
your  inheritance. 

They  are  the  eternal  fire  that  lights  and 
warms  this  house  of  freedom. 

It  is  your  house,  now. 

It  is  yours  to  guard  and  cherish. 

It  is  safe  in  your  hands. 


QnestioB  •£  th«  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
DT  THX  HOUSX  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.   Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  St. 

Louis  Browns  are  still  in  St.  Louis  and  if 
the  Braves  are  now  in  Milwaukee,  where 
is  Bill  Veeck? 


Wky  Taxes  Matt  Be  Cat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NTW  JEBSTT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRS5ENTAT1VES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
contribution  to  the  present  discussion  of 
appropriation  cuts,  budget  balancing, 
and  immediate  tax  relief.  I  am  append- 
ing an  article  by  David  Lawrence,  editor 
of  the  U.  S.  News  b  World  Report,  which 
appeared  in  that  magazine  on  February 
27th.  1953.  enUUed  "Why  Taxes  Must  Be 
Cut": 

Taxes  can  he  cut.  and  they  will  be  cut- 
provided  Congress  and  the  country  under- 
stand why  they  must  be  cut. 

For  ao  years  the  psychology  in  Oovem- 
ment  has  been  based  on  the  fallacious  theory 
that  the  executive  branch  determines  what- 
ever sums  it  wishes  to  spend — not  necessarily 
what  ought  to  be  spent.  Then  the  citiaens 
are  expected  to  pay  taxes  and  also  lend  their 
savings  to  meet  the  budget. 

Today  that  psychology  Is  being  reversed. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  is 
being  warned  by  a  set  of  tragic  facts  which 
have  been  undermining  the  stabUlty  of  our 
whole  economy  that  the  only  sums  which 
should  be  spent  are  those  which  the  total 
of  estimated  tax  collectloxu  will  permit. 

This  la  a  change  the  American  people 
voted  for  in  the  last  election. 

TO  say  that  a  reduction  of  taxes  Is  de- 
manded merely  because  individuals  or  cor- 
porations wiU  thereby  have  increased  sums 
left  over  after  taxes  is  to  miss  the  entire 
point  of  the  controversy. 

For  the  real  purpose  of  a  tax  reduction 
today  is  to  restore  the  basic  economic  health 
at  our  country. 

The  crisis  we  faoe  Is  this:  The  strongest 
Industrial  nation  in  the  world  is  in  danger 
of  a  destnictlve  depression  growing  out  of 
fiscal  error*  in  the  past  and  the  ranklass  uaa 
Of  the  taxing  power. 


It  should  tiave  been  obvious  long  before 
this  that  collapse  is  in  store  for  a  govern- 
ment  wiilch  spends  more  than  it  takes  in 
every  year  and  yet  increases  tax  rates  on 
the  theory  that  the  sources  of  taxation  are 
limitless.  It  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  as- 
sume that  a  private-enterprise  economy  can 
survive  any  such  drain. 

When  the  taxing  power  Is  abused  and  tha 
public  debt  is  constantly  increased,  confi- 
dence in  the  monetary  unit  is  shaken.  The 
American  dollar  today  is  relatively  stronger 
than  any  other  currency  in  the  world,  but 
this  is  merely  another  way  ol  snylng  that 
a  man  with  1  broken  leg  is  better  off  than  a 
man  with  2  broken  legs. 

If  the  American  dollar  goes  down,  all  tha 
other  currencies  will  drop  even  more  pre- 
cipitately. 

The^most  Important  bulwark  of  the  free 
world  today  is  a  sound  doUar.  But  a  sound 
doUar  means  not  J\ist  a  balanced  budget. 
It  calls  for  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  a 
decreasing  tax  load. 

Taxes  are  burdensome  on  every  class  but 
mostly  on  the  persons  of  lowest  incomes. 
The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  Jiist  in 
changing  the  individual  tax  rates  to  give 
relief  to  certain  income  groupe.  It  miut 
come  by  cutting  down  the  tax  costs  im- 
bedded in  the  prices  of  fooda  ev*r]^body  haa 
to  buy. 

ThU  Is  because  taxes  are  reflected  In  our 
high  price  level  of  today.  In  one  way  or 
another,  taxes  have  been  added  to  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  costs  so  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  been  out 
in  tialf  m  the  last  20  years.  The  resultant 
demands  for  higher  and  higher  wages  have 
produced  spirals  which  have  added  to  the 
whole  strain. 

America  has  been  on  the  verge  of  an  eco- 
nomic collapse  due  to  the  unsoundness  of 
the  dollar,  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  the  tax- 
ing power,  and  the  mounting  increasss  la 
national  debt. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  takes  over 
at  a  time  when  the  preceding  administration 
has  left  a  legacy  of  near  bankruptcy.  An- 
other 4  years  of  spending  without  cutting 
appropriations  and  reducing  taxes  would  have 
broken  dom'n  the  entire  American  industrial 
machine.  The  American  people  wisely  called 
a  halt. 

Today  we  see  In  the  headlines  a  aeries  of 
contradictory  statements  about  tax  reduc- 
tion. It  is  being  said  that  taxes  cannot  be 
reduced  until  the  budget  is  balanced.  This 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Actually  tha 
budget  must  not  only  be  balanced  but  a 
surplus  provided,  and  this  can  best  be  accom« 
pushed  by  first  limiting  the  Ux  intalca. 
Then — after  the  amount  available  for  spend* 
Ing  Is  carefully  estimated — is  the  titna  to 
make  an  equitable  allocation  of  the  tax  fund. 

There  are  no  "must"  Items  or  sacred  items 
In  any  budget  except  those  directly  coneemed 
with  survival.  We  should  reduce  our  ex- 
pense for  military  defense  to  the  minimum 
of  national  safety  and  then  cut  any  or  all 
other  Items  no  matter  how  long  tiiey  have 
existed  or  how  deeply  they  are  rooted  In  tha 
budgets  of  past  years. 

This  Is  a  painful  process.  But  we  must 
prepare  for  a  period  of  austerity  In  Govern- 
ment  spending.  Almoet  every  item  propoeed 
for  the  Federal  budget  can  be  Justified  as 
necessary  by  some  agency  of  Government  or 
by  some  interested  group.  Political  and  even 
local  business  support  can  be  brought  to 
bear  to  retain  or  Increase  certain  appropria- 
tions. But  the  answer  is  to  take  a  look  at 
the  grim  alternative — the  hardships  that  will 
come  to  everybody  if  the  entire  business 
structure  breaks  down  and  unemployment 
ensues. 

The  whole  defense  of  tha  free  world  wlU 
suffer  if  the  American  doUar  collapses. 

The  budget  can  be  eut  because  It  must  ba 
«ut  and  because  taxes  must  be  raduoad.  Itt 
the  way  to  a  atrongar  America. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PXNMSTLVANU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  12,  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  article  by 
William  E.  Bohn  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  New  Leader: 

Voica  oe  Amkxica 

From  the  start  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  Voice  of  America.  Long  before  the  Sen- 
ate permanent  investii^ating  committee  came 
on  the  scene,  I  designated  myself  a  commit- 
tee of  one  to  see  what  was  going  on  up  on 
West  67th  Street.  And  when  it  comee  to 
observing  operations  In  a  place  like  that,  I 
have  several  advantafies  over  any  group  of 
Congressmen.  No  one  is  scared  when  I  walk 
in.  I  can  talk  to  the  men  who  are  preparing 
the  scripts.  I  can  read  the  mail  that  comes 
in  from  the  satellite  eountrlee. 

It  is  natural  that  I  should  have  friends  up 
there.  A  good  many  of  the  men  in  the  var- 
ious departments  are  old  New  Leader  writers. 
Long  before  Conpr^aa  fo\md  out  abo\it  com- 
munism, this  paper  was  fighting  of  Bolshe- 
viks. So  when  the  Voice  was  started,  it  was 
natural  that  some  of  our  people  should  be 
choeen  to  man  Its  staff.  They  are  fellows 
who  have  known  communism  from  the  start, 
who  have  known  It  from  the  inside  and  the 
outside.  Moreover,  they  are  persons  who  are 
natural,  devoted,  and  consistent  enemies 
of  communism  whenever  and  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

Inevitably.  I  am  in  continuous  touch  vrith 
what  is  going  on  in  the  studios  of  the  Voice. 
Right  now,  this  great  agency  of  ours  has  the 
best  chance  it  has  ever  had.  While  the  en- 
slaved peoples  are  adjusting  themselves  to 
the  new  Kremlin  setup,  they  wlU  be  more 
inclined  than  ever  to  listen  to  us.  And  Just 
now,  when  the  Voice  should  speak  for  us 
loudly  and  clearly,  it  is  being  stricken  with 
fear  by  tbm  present  congressional  investiga- 
tion. To  do  their  John  well,  policy-makers, 
and  script  writers  need  boldness.  They  must 
feel  trae  to  experiment.  Fear  tends  to  para- 
lyse. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  engineering  problems 
which  have  been  brought  up  during  the  In- 
Testlgatlon.  Whether  broadcasting  sutions 
should  be  moved  hither  or  yon,  I  cannot  say. 
But  as  to  the  nature  of  the  broadcasts  which 
are  being  beamed  to  Burope.  I  can  speak  with 
c(»fidence.  I  have  stacks  of  them  In  my 
filing  cases  at  this  moment.  I  am  sure  that 
the  charge  that  VOA  propaganda  is  not  suffi- 
ciently hard-hitting  In  its  attack  on  oommu- 
nlsm  is  simply  not  true.  I  am  dead  certain 
that  the  scripts  are  not  altered,  as  charged, 
to  conform  to  the  Communist  line.  In  none 
of  the  many  scripts  which  I  have  read  has 
there  been  one  word  that  was  anti-American. 

My  friends  on  the  Voloe  assure  me  that  It 
U  likewise  false  to  say  that  the  Voice  has 
been  Infiltrated  by  "Marxists  and  other  left- 
isu"  who  hold  positions  of  Influence.  Such 
charges  have  been  made  by  a  small  anony- 
mous VOA  group  which  calls  itself  the  "pro- 
American  underground."  Even  Senator  Mc- 
Castht.  who  heads  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, declared  that  ho  recognises  that  "the 
overwhelming  majority  '  of  the  VOA  staff  are 
loyal  Americans.  If  that  is  true,  why  is  It 
necessary  for  this  group  to  operate  under- 
ground? 

I  can  see  how  a  few  cdd-fashloned.  aupar- 
patrloUo  Americans  might  think  that  we  ara 
not  sanding  enough  pat  rlotism  over  the  air- 
waves. The  thing  for  them  to  remember  Is 
that  we  ara  broadoastlng  to  tha  paopla  Q(  for- 


eign countries.  The  Iwys  up  on  West  57th 
Street  know  the  people  in  Russia,  in  East 
Germany,  in  aU  of  the  sateUite  countries. 
They  know  what  those  people  are  thinking 
and  what  wUl  appeal  to  them.  The  broad- 
casts are  adapted  to  the  news  that  these  peo- 
ple beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  have  read  In 
their  papers  and  have  listened  to  over  the 
radio  that  very  day.  If  we  spent  otir  time 
and  our  money  merely  telling  them  what  a 
wonderful  country  America  is  we  would  drive 
them  away  rather  than  attract  and  impress 
them. 

In  the  Soviet  world  not  only  the  capital- 
ists, but  nearly  the  whole  middle  class,  has 
been  liquidated.  The  people  we  need  to  reach 
are  workers  and  peasants.  These  are  the 
potential  opponents  of  conununlsm  and  our 
potential  allies.  Furthermore,  the  masses  of 
Western  Europe — and.  also,  of  such  countries 
as  India  and  Japan — have  been  indoctrinated 
with  Marxism.  Many  of  the  workers  of  these 
countries  are — or  think  they  are — anticapl- 
talist.  Millions  of  them  believe  in  demo- 
cratic socialism.  Their  cultxire,  philosophy, 
opinions,  ways  of  life  differ  from  ours. 

The  minds,  hearta,  and  souls  of  these  al- 
lies cannot  be  won  by  extravagant  praise  of 
American  Industrialism.  They  cannot  be 
lured  by  self-righteous  slogans  about  the 
beauties  of  the  American  way  of  life.  That 
stuff  sounds  too  much  like  what  Is  poured 
out  by  the  Kremlin.  People  have  had  too 
much  of  It.  What  they  want  now  Is  some- 
thing that  has  the  ring  of  honesty.  Truth 
is  the  best  answer  to  Commxinist  falsehoods. 
Facts  are  good  enough.  If  we  admit  the 
truth,  namely  that  we  are  not  quite  perfect, 
then  our  listeners  will  believe  vis. 

The  members  of  the  Voice  staff  are  doing 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Jobs.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  they  mvist  experiment.  In- 
evitably, some  of  the  experiments  go  wrong. 
But  what  they  need  Is  more  boldness,  more 
variety,  more  enterprise.  Scared  men  cannot 
possibly  do  this  Job  well. 


Lefulathre  Froftam,  Abraham  Lincola 
BraBch  No.  80,  Natioiial  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  ILLUfOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  letter  carriers  of  our  countiry  provide 
one  of  the  most  important  services  ren- 
dered by  our  Government.  Their  as- 
aociation  la  keenly  interested  in  improv- 
ing this  service  and.  therefore,  have 
submitted  their  legislative  schedule  for 
consideration.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
asked  me  to  call  this  program  to  the 
attention  of  other  Congressmen,  I  wish 
to  Include  their  letter  in  the  extension 
of  my  remarks: 

Nationai.  AsaocunoN 
or  LBTTsa  Cosen-ag. 

AaaARAM  LlKCOUf  BXANCH  NO.  80. 

SpHngfleld.  lU..  March  19. 1955. 
Congressman  Pma  F.  Macx,  Jr.. 

Hoiise  Office  Building,  Waahinyttm,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Conoussman  Mack:  Knowing  that 
committee  organiaation  in  this  session  of 
Congress  is  underway,  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  this  branch,  mindful  of  your  ac- 
tive frlandllness  to  our  interests,  wishes  to 
briefly  outline  our  legislative  program  In 
that  hope  that  you  oan  raquaat  your  fellow 


Congressmen  to  htdd  cooamittee  hearings  on 
postal  legislation,  and  that  they  notify  of 
such  hearings  tiiat  you  nuty  testify  in  our 
Interests. 

Salary  legislation  Is  again  our  primary  in- 
terest. Every  session  of  Congress  finds  us 
with  salary  needs;  however,  the  reason  is 
that  the  delay  in  Granting  salary  adjust- 
ment and  the  toned-down  end  results  have 
always  left  the  postal  worker  far  behind  in 
the  struggle  for  a  living  wage  equal  to  that 
paid  in  private  Industry.  Salary  bills  Intro- 
duced include  H.  R.  2344,  by  Gasones  WrrH- 
aow,  of  Wisconsin,  and  H.  R.  2297,  by  Geobge 
M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania.  These  bills  also 
Include  needed  grade  adjtistment  features. 
Restoration  of  service  is  a  goal  of  every 
conscientious  postal  employee.  Rescinding 
the  ctirtallment  order  of  the  former  Post- 
master General  and  restoring  two-delivery 
residential  delivery  will  improve  health,  con- 
ditions, and  morale  in  the  postal  field  service. 
Bills  to  this  end  include  H.  R.  364.  by  Con- 
gressman Adoonizio.  of  Hew  York;  H.  R.  578, 
by  Congressman  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  H.  R.  1294.  by  Congressman  Mdltex. 

Uniform  costs  are  a  major  expense  item  to 
the  letter  carriers.  Bills  to  provide  uniforms 
to  the  carrier  force  at  Government  expense 
include  H.  R.  111.  by  Congressman  Buaoicx; 
H.  R.  588,  by  Congressv/oman  St.  Geoscx: 
H.  R.  1026.  by  Minnesota's  Hackn;  and  H.  R. 
1317.  by  Congressman  Wzllums,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Retirement  legislation  Is  needed  to  replace 
the  temporary  adjustments  now  in  effect. 
Of  simUar  content  are  bills  introduced  by 
Jambb  H.  MoaaisoN,  of  Louisiana,  H.  R.  2549; 
Haeolo  Hacen,  of  Minnesota.  H.  R.  2851;  and 
Gaboneb  Withrow,  of  Wisconsin,  H.  R.  2873. 
These  bills  provide  Increased  retirement 
benefits,  plus  minimum  benefit  features  for 
disability  retirements  and  survivors.  Anoth- 
er provision  provides  that  the  annuity  be  in- 
come-tax-free; this  feature  is  already  in- 
cluded in  some  Federal  plans,  including  the 
railroad  retirement,  which  requires  much 
less  payment  from  the  employee  than  does 
the  postal  retirement  plan. 

Union  recognition  would  serve  to  better 
the  service  and  greatly  improve  employee 
morale.  BUls  to  this  end  include  Congress- 
man Buaoicx's  H.  R.  172,  and  Congressman 
Witheow's  H.  R.  644. 

Other  bUls  of  special  importance  to  the 
letter  carriers  include: 

H.  R.  3698  on  motor  vehicle  liability:  This 
bill  transfers  from  the  employee  liability  re- 
sulting from  accidents  which  occur  during 
the  duty  schedule. 

H.  R.  112,  by  Congressman  Bttboick,  pro- 
vides retirement  after  30  years'  service. 

H.  R.  414,  by  Congressman  CoaBsrr;  H.  R. 
1042,  by  Congressman  LANTArr,  of  New  York; 
and  H.  R.  1319,  by  Congressman  Wrraaow, 
of  Wisconsin.  aU  deal  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  basic  workweek  and  biweekly  pay- 
dasrs. 

H.  R.il8.  by  Congressman  Coaanr;  and 
H.  R.  471,  by  Congressman  Kxattno,  of  New 
York,  apply  to  overtime  compensation  for- 
substitute  employees. 

H.  R.  6i3.  by  Wisconsin*!  Wmroow.  re- 
garding uniform  procedure  for  supervisory 
promotions. 

Any  help  you  can  provide  to  further  com- 
mittee hearings  and  testifiring  before  such 
hearings  wiU  be  deeply  appreciated.  We 
await  an  early  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  and  discuss  the  above-listed  legislation. 
Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  this  branch  after  the  lait  super- 
visory appointment,  which  we  felt  was  not 
fair  insofar  as  no  carrier  was  apparently  even 
considered  for  the  advancement. 
Sincerely, 

LaoNABO  F.  Kanx, 
C^tafrman.  Legislative  Committf, 
CaaL  J.  OioaoANo. 

FfAiMent. 
Xdwabd  W.  QaiBtAN. 

M»cretmr9» 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Big  Bam  Door  To  Lock  Now," 
which  was  published  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  on  March  19.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bio  Bakn  Dooe  TO  Lock  Now 

A  great,  gaping  bam  door  exists  In  article 
VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  It  Is  slammed  shut,  and  locked  with 
a  constitutional  amendment,  Americans  may 
well  awake  one  day  to  find  their  most  cher- 
ished freedoms  have  been  stolen  away  or 
diminished  by  the  encroachments  of  treaty- 
zaade  laws. 

Tills  weakness  In  our  Constitution  has 
been  a  long  time  showing  up.  The  critical 
paragraph  reads.  In  part:  "All  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

In  the  beginning,  this  provision  made 
sense.  The  States  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  make  treaties  themselves  with  any  for- 
eign power,  but  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  bind  the  States  as  well  as  Itself 
to  observance  of  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  only  chaos  could 
result.  For  100  years  or  more,  no  one 
dreamed  that  a  treaty  (Kisslbly  could  super- 
sede the  basic  rights  proclaimed  as  Inherent 
under  the  American  form  of  government. 
Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  observed  In  1871 
that  "It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  treaty 
cannot  change  the  Constitution  or  be  held 
valid  If  It  be  In  violation  of  that  instru- 
ment." Again,  In  1890.  the  Court  remarked 
that  no  one  wou'd  contend  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  "extends  so  far  as  to  author- 
ize what  the  Constitution  forbids." 

The  world  has  spun  around  a  good  many 
times  since  then,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
with  it.  In  1920,  In  a  case  arising  out  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  of  1916.  the  Court 
advanced  the  very  reasoning  that  30  years 
earlier  had  seemed  so  unreasonable:  "It  Is 
obvious."  said  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  "that 
there  may  be  matters  of  the  sharpest  exi- 
gency for  the  national  well-being  that  an 
act  of  Congress  could  not  deal  with,  but 
that  a  treaty  followed  by  such  an  act  could." 

Since  that  opinion,  the  whole  trend  of 
Judicial  Interpretation  has  been  steadily  In 
the  direction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  treaty - 
making  power.  Now  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent attorneys  and  judges  In  the  United 
States  agree  that  wholly  Internal  and  do- 
mestic matters,  once  thought  to  be  safely 
beyond  the  realm  of  any  International 
treaty,  have  become  subject  to  the  covenants, 
declarations  and  pacts  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  least  four  judicial  pronouncements  In 
the  past  3  years  have  brought  this  viewpoint 
alarmingly  to  the  fore.  In  one  of  them, 
California's  law  against  mixed  marriages  was 
ruled  Invalid  because  of  a  conflict  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  In  another.  Call- 
fornla's  alien  land  law  was  thrown  out  as  a 
discrimination  Incompatible  with  an  article 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  In  a  third,  an  Idaho  Judge  ruled 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  supersedes 
a  State  law  on  property  ownership. 


And  in  the  most  dismaying  of  all.  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  and  two  of  his  colleagues 
last  June  held  that  the  United  Nations  de- 
mand U|Joa  its  members  to  render  every 
assistance  in  Korea  gave  the  President 
power  to  seize  American  steel  mills.  Frank 
E.  Holman.  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  has  commented  that 
If  Chief  Justice  Vinson  "could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  two  additional  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  side  with  blm,  the 
United  States  would  In  effect  then  and  there 
have  ceased  to  be  an  Independent  Republic, 
and  we  wotild  have  been  committed  and 
bound  by  whatever  the  United  Nations  does 
or  directs  us  to  do." 

What  are  some  of  the  proposals  stemming 
from  the  United  Nations?  One  Is  the  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  already  cited  In 
the  California  case.  This  provides.  In  arti- 
cle ai,  that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  equal 
access  to  public  service  In  his  coxintry,"  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  a  President  must  be  native 
born.  Article  14  might  be  held  to  wipe 
out  American  Immigration  laws;  It  declares 
that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and 
to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum  from 
persecution." 

There  \a  the  United  Nations  draft  cove- 
nant for  an  International  Criminal  Court. 
If  ratified,  this  would  nullify  constltutloniU 
protection  for  persons  accused  of  crimes. 
Article  37  would  deny  a  defendant  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury;  Article  41  would  permit 
trials  in  secret;  Article  50  would  deny  the 
right  of  appeal. 

There  is  the  unbelievable  convention 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  setting  forth 
such  rights  as  the  right  of  every  wage 
earner  to  a  paid  vacation.  Another  United 
Nations  scheme  In  the  works  would  wipe  out 
freedom  of  the  press  by  permitting  It  to  be 
derogated  under  certain  conditions.  The 
United  Nations  genocide  pact  has  been  rati- 
fied by  more  than  30  nations  since  it  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber 1943;  strong  reason  exists  to  believe  that 
ratification  of  this  pact  by  the  United 
States  Senate  would  infringe  such  basic 
American  rights  as  a  defendant's  right  to 
speedy  trial  by  Jury  In  his  own  community. 

These  are  not  mere  spectres  conjured  up 
by  critics  of  the  United  Nations.  Same  of 
the  most  eminent  attorneys  In  the  American 
Bar  Association  have  united  In  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  apprehension  at  the  trend  of 
events. 

This  trend  can  be  stopped  dead  In  Its  tracks 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  along  the 
lines  advocated  by  Senator  BucKza,  of  Ohio. 
His  proposal  would  provide  that  no  pro- 
vision of  a  treaty  could  be  held  valid  If  It 
conflicted  with  the  Constitution. 

Congress  should  adopt  the  Brlcker  resolu- 
tion as  soon  as  mature  consideration  can  be 
given  to  its  precise  language,  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  this  amendment  to  the 
States  tar  ratlflcatlon  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  And  so  long  as  the  least  possibility 
exists  that  our  rights  can  be  "treatled  away," 
the  Senate  should  look  upon  all  covenants 
proceeding  from  the  United  Nations  glass 
menagerie  with  a  cold  and  unwelcome  eye. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  letter  I 


have  received  from  Mr.  Harold  Morley, 
of    the    Essex    County    Rent    Advisory 
Board  in  Lynn.  Mass.: 
Essxx  CoxntTT  Rent  Advtsobt  Boako, 

Lynn.  Mass..  March,  23,  19$i. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lamb. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wtuhington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DcAB  Ma.  Lan«:  The  bsex  County  Rent 
Advisory  Board  at  lU  meeting  today,  after 
fuU  dlsciuslon  of  details,  resolves: 

1.  That  the  need  for  continuance  of  rent 
controls  in  the  area  served  by  said  board  !• 
most  apparent. 

2.  The  board,  uppald  members  composed 
of  local  citizens  reiM-esentlng  landlord,  ten- 
ant, and  public  Interests,  feels  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  Federal  rent  controls  Is  the  only 
proper  solution  to  the  present  problem. 

3.  The  board  feels  that  control  by  lesser 
echelons  of  authority.  State  or  city,  would 
produce  Increase  In  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  a  resultant  confusion  in  adminis- 
tration where  the  problem  in  reality  is 
simply  the  problem  of  wiiether  the  area  needs 
controls  which  have  been  In  existence. 

4.  The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  appro- 
priate adjustment  should  continue  to  be 
made  for  landlords  who  have  experienced 
increases  in  taxes  and  operating  expenses, 
and  that  such  adjustments  should  be  msde 
speedily. 

6.  The  board  fiu-ther  feels  that  continu- 
ing studies  should  l>c  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  continuance  of  its  rent 
stabilization  program  In  order  that  decon- 
trol of  areas  may  be  made  wherever  the 
housing  shortage  appears  materially  to  hava 
eased. 

6.  The  board  resolves  that  these  resolu- 
tions should  go  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hasolo  Moklxt, 
Chairmari  of  the 
Essex  County  Rent  Advisory  Board, 


Addre«s  Delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
DobrUnsky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  McKlNLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  XLUMOis 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  request  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RBooto  a  very  in- 
teresting address  which  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  professor  of 
economics.  Georgetown  University,  and 
also  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America. 

Dr.  Dobriansky  delivered  the  address 
at  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  on  August  16, 
1952,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia.  It  bears  the  interesting 
subject  of  Russia's  Iron  Curtain  in 
America,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Dobriansky  will  be  of 
extraordinary  interest 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Russia's  Ibon  CrrrrAnv  in  Amksica 

In  many  respects  I  deem  this  honored 
opportunity  to  address  you,  thoughtful  dele- 
gates to  this  Impressive  International  Con- 
vention of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
as  a  source  of  deep  personal  satisfaction  and 
pleasurable  prlvUege.    Notably  In  one  respect 


am  I  passionately  moved  and  Inspired  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  subject  which  is  vital  and 
determining  to  the  firm  secvu-lty  of  our 
Nation.  Your  emblem  Is  the  watchful  eagle, 
which  spells  acute  vision,  vigilance,  and 
circumspection.  Your  standard  is  graced  by 
the  ideals  of  liberty,  truth,  Jxistice,  and 
equality,  and  plainly  denotes  Integrity  of 
purpxMe,  stalwartness  in  moral  bearing,  and 
dedication  of  mind  and  heart  to  the  basic 
values  of  civilized  life.  Your  banner  reads 
"The  fighting  fraternity  with  more  than  a 
million  members,"  and  rings  an  alert  call  to 
action  In  any  flaming  movement  advancing 
the  alms  and  Ideals  for  which  you  stand. 
Friends,  I  can  conceive  of  no  finer,  no  more 
compatible,  nor  more  receptive  environment 
than  this  to  dwell  on  the  real  issue  of  Rus- 
sia's Iron  Curtain  in  America.  For  all  that 
you  represent  and  are  determined  to  flght 
for  Is  in  substance  all  that  is  virgenUy  re- 
quired to  eliminate  this  perilous  Iron  Curtain 
of  thought  from  the  American  scene.  As 
an  activist  fighting  fraternal,  you  may  weU 
consider  this  issue  because  it  engenders  a 
fighting  cause  in  pursuit  of  liberty,  truth. 
Justice,  and  equality. 

THK  HATCBE  OT  THX  IBON  CVCTAIM  DT  AMSBICA 

Although  not  directly  responsible  for  it. 
Russia  benefits  and  profits  from  this  trans- 
parent Iron  Curtain  In  our  midst.  This  cur- 
tain of  thoiight  has  for  some  time  surrounded 
and  fenced  some  of  oiu  outstanding  public 
and  private  institutions,  and  has  served  to 
imprison  in  the  cells  of  inexcusable  Ignorance 
and  uncritical  credulity  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  leading  personalities  and  widely  pub- 
licized experts.  Propped  by  different  In- 
fluences at  work  In  our  universities.  In  cer- 
tain literary  organs,  and  even  to  a  diminished 
degree  In  our  State  Department,  this  curtain 
of  thought  enshrouds  the  stubborn,  salient, 
and  essential  facts  about  Russia,  and  per- 
petuates by  juggled  and  inaccurate  termi- 
nology, as  weU  as  calculated  sophistry,  cer- 
tain blatant  falsehoods  and  misconceptions 
that  dangerously  stand  to  deprive  us  of  one 
of  our  most  formidable  weapons  in  the  cold 
war  with  Soviet  Russia.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  on  the  basis  of  Its  misconceptions  and 
twisted  information.  Germany  committed  In 
the  last  war  the  most  Incredible  political 
blunder  of  this  century  and.  as  a  result,  met 
with  disaster  in  Eastern  Exirope.  With  civi- 
lization hanging  In  the  balance  today,  we  can 
scarcely  afford  the  oosUy  risks  of  a  similar 
mistake. 

Yet  the  Iron  Curtain  of  thought  concern- 
ing Russia  conduces  to  this  fatal  error,  seri- 
ously weakens  o\xi  relative  strategic  position, 
and  besmirches  the  very  basic  principles 
upon  which  oiu*  Nation  was  founded  and 
has  so  gloriously  progressed.  In  substance, 
It  is  a  curtain  of  habituated  ignorance,  un- 
witting confusion,  and  professed  nonsense 
by  which  only  Russia  can  gain.  In  portent, 
it  is  a  curtain  of  Incalculable  danger  that 
we  must  pierce  a  thousandfold  to  abolish 
It  once  and  for  all.  It  Is  a  fragile  curtain 
of  thought  that  you,  here,  can  resolve  to 
obUterate  by  dedicating  some  of  the  efforts 
of  your  fighting  organization  toward  the 
enlightenment  of  our  people  on  the  real 
Soviet  Russia. 

THX   HIDDEir   IMNXm   SPHXBX   OV  TBS  COLO   WAS 

When  one  scans  the  global  arena  of  the 
cold  phase  of  world  war  III,  he  cannot  but 
be  Impressed  by  the  three  general  spheres 
Into  which  the  world  Is  today  divided.  Tbe 
first  sphere,  and  ultimately  the  bastion  of 
world  freedom  itself,  is  our  own  Nation  and 
the  soundness,  virility,  and  strength  of  Its 
socio-economic  structure.  The  second  dis- 
tinguishable sphere,  including  Yugoslavia,  Is 
the  vrtde  non-Soviet  area  which  even  In  the 
shadows  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  national  Inde- 
pendence, and  self-government,  or  the  real 
opportxinltles  for  the  actualization  of  these 
natiiral  rights.  The  third  general  sphere  Is. 
of  course,  the  vast  Soviet  Empire  stretching 


from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific,  with  Moscow 
as  the  base  of  this  unprecedented  tyranny. 

In  the  play  of  events,  historical  forces, 
and  stimuli-response  actions,  these  spheres 
are  fundamentally  interdependent.  What 
occurs  In  one  sphere  Is  of  organic  relation 
and  Import  to  the  complex  of  events  in  the 
others.  From  the  viewpoint  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  proper  self-interest, 
changes  In  the  Governments  of  France,  West- 
ern Germany,  or  Italy,  anti-American  dem- 
onstrations In  Iran,  or  mass  deportations  In 
Central  and  East  Europe  bear  today,  as  never 
before,  significant  relevant  Importance  to 
our  strategic  position  In  the  world-wide  field 
of  the  cold  war.  Indeed,  the  weaknesses 
and  factors  of  strength  characterizing  our 
mortal  enemy  are  matters  of  prime  concern 
to  us,  and  could  only  be  fuUy  understood 
against  a  solid  background  of  sound  his- 
torical knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the 
realities  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Asia. 

It  Is  In  this  third  sphere  of  the  Inunense 
Soviet  Empire  that  a  highly  important  inner 
sphere  of  the  cold  war  remains  to  a  large 
extent  hidden  behind  Russia's  Iron  Cvu*- 
taln  in  America.  This  inner  sphere  is  the 
broad  and  extensive  non-Russian  periphery 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  clear 
over  to  the  Pacific,  and  consisting  of  sub- 
merged nations  whose  will  to  freedom  and 
independence  from  the  foreign  yoke  of  Mos- 
cow no  iron  curtain  of  thought  In  America 
can  permanently  conceal.  It  is  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  majority  non-Russian  peoples 
held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  that 
the  bold  fight  against  Russia's  Iron  Curtain 
in  America  Is  being  waged  today.  Riissla's 
Iron  Curtain  In  America  Is  supported  by  oiu* 
lack  oi  knowledge  and  warm  understanding 
of  the  profound  and  unyielding  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  Independence  on  the  part 
of  non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russia's  Iron  Ciu'taln  In  America  will  surely 
crumble  as  we  begin  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of  these  captive  nations  occupying  the 
very  front  yard  of  the  Kremlin's  base  of  Im- 
perialist power.  ' 

THK   IITTH   or  "PEOPLES   OP  XTTSSIA** 

The  l*rst  and  chief  slab  of  nonsense  In 
Russia's  Iron  Ciirtain  in  America  is  the  myth- 
ical notion  of  the  "peoples  of  Russia." 
This  suggestive  notion,  significantly  enough, 
was  the  archaic  usage  employed  by  the  au- 
tocratic Mxiscovlte  Tsars  who  since  the  15th 
century  raped  and  enslaved  one  non-Russian 
nation  after  another  and  in  a  unique  policy 
of  national  genocide  strove  to  reduce  these 
nations  to  mere  regional  peoples  of  the  holy 
imperial  Russia.  This  is  precisely  what  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  alluded  to  when  he 
aeclared  in  June  1951,  that  "It  is  clear  that 
this  process  of  encroachment  and  consolida- 
tion by  which  Russia  has  grown  In  the  last 
500  years  from  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a 
vast  empire  has  got  to  be  stopped." 

The  only  feasible  authoritative  basis  for 
this  concept  is  the  gory  and  ruthless  im- 
perialist record  of  the  Czars  of  backward 
Russia.  Yet  in  democratic  America  today 
certain  groups  and  Individuals,  either  pur- 
posely or  Ignorantly,  continue  to  circulate 
this  myth  of  the  "peoples  of  Russia"  to  the 
grave  detriment  of  the  understanding  of 
Americans  generally  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tual ethnographic,  cultural,  political,  and 
revolutionary  elements  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  the  grim  and  bloody  experi- 
ences of  the  wars  for  independence  following 
World  War  I,  the  Imperialist  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks themselves  hesitated  to  use  this  Infa- 
mous term,  and  Instead  called  their  newly 
won  empire  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  But  the  Kremlin  Is  served  weU 
by  the  upholders  of  Russia's  Iron  Curtain  In 
America.  For  to  the  extent  that  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  Russia  is  synonymous  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  many  peoples 
there  are  Just  different  breeds  of  Russians, 
that  in  this  ejqpansive  area  there  is  essentially 


one,  united,  homogeneous,  happy  family,  as 
Stalin  unceasingly  teaches,  with  quarrels  and 
differences  which  are  only  of  Internal  Import, 
to  that  extent  we  shall  have  been  seduced 
by  this  misleading  myth  and  shall  have  trag. 
Ically  closed  our  eyes  to  Soviet  Russia's  great- 
est and  foremost  weakness,  namely  Its  shaky 
and  Insecure  Imperialist  hold  on  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  often  read  the  accounts  of  newspaper 
reporters  and  editors  or  hear  politicians  and 
other  public  figures  referring  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  Russia  or  to  the  peoples  Inhabit- 
ing that  quarter  of  the  world  as  Russians. 
The  reports  of  the  recent  Oljnnplc  games 
furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  But 
where,  perhaps,  we  can  excuse  the  Ignorance 
of  sportswrlters,  we  certainly  cannot  excuse 
those  who  presume  to  treat  of  foreign-policy 
matters  behind  the  wall  of  Russia's  Iron  Cur- 
tain In  America.  Life  magazine,  for  exam- 
ple. In  the  Issue  of  March  24.  1952.  has  an 
absurdly  titled  editorial.  Coexistence  With 
Russia,  and  iirges  that  self-determination  Is 
"the  best  avaUable  United  States  policy  to- 
ward the  Internal  affairs  of  post-Stalin  Rus- 
sia." Is  the  editor  In  his  state  of  confiislon 
Just  talking  about  the  Russian  people,  who 
chiefly  inhabit  the  ethnic  Russian  territory, 
or  has  he  in  mind  the  non-Russian  peoples 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  who  Inhabit  their  re- 
spective national  territories  and  from  long 
experience  with  traditional  Russian  Imperial- 
ism view  the  term  "Russia"  as  applied  to 
them  with  anathema?  Here  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  Russia's  Iron  Curtain  In  America, 
confused  as  to  the  elementary  facts  and  yet 
blindly  offering  policy  recommendations. 

To  speak  of  the  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  "the  peoples  of  Russia"  Is  as  Inane 
as  to  speak  of  the  peoples  on  the  British 
Isles  as  "the  peoples  of  England."  You 
know  what  the  proper  reaction  of  an  Irish- 
man is  to  being  called  an  Englishman.  Well, 
the  same  reaction  In  all  Its  explosive  propor- 
tions Is  produced  should  you  by  Ill-chance 
mlsidentify  a  Ukrainian,  a  Lithuanian,  a 
Georgian  or  a  Turkestanlan  as  a  Russian. 
The  stark  reality  is  that  the  Soviet  Union. 
the  contemporary  version  of  traditional 
Russian  Imperialism.  Is  In  scope  and  breadth 
far  greater  than  the  territorial  area  of  Rus- 
sia and  populated  by  a  greater  number  of 
non-Russians  than  Riisslans.  From  a 
scientific  ethnological  viewpoint,  Russia  Is 
Just  one  segment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Georgia,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Turkestan  and 
other  less  major  areas  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  constituting  the  other  large 
territorial  sectors  of  this  artificial  Union. 
The  plain  and  elemental  fact  Is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  which  was  contrived  by  force 
and  Imperialist  coercion  Is  by  far  not  a  homo- 
geneous entity  but,  Instead,  conspicuously 
heterogeneo\is  with  pronounced,  disparate 
and  unresolvable  differences  In  national 
histories,  cultures,  languages,  race,  religion, 
psychology  and  political  aspirations.  It  is 
not  a  united  nation  such  as  otirs,  formed 
voluntarily  through  federated  states,  but 
rather  a  polyglot  edifice  of  submerged  nations 
Insecurely  bound  by  the  force  and  terror- 
Ism  of  the  yoke  of  Moscow. 

You  may  hear  some  guardians  of  Russia's 
Iron  Curtain  In  America  refer  to  these  non- 
Rxisslan  peoples  as  "minority  nationalities,** 
so  much  as  to  suggest  that  these  are  mere 
minority  groups  with  only  sectional  differ- 
ences within  the  imited  Russian  state.  There 
Is  even  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  these 
enemies  of  the  long  enslaved  non-Russlin 
nations  to  compare  them  with  our  Negro, 
foreign-language  and  other  minorities  in  this 
country.  This  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  can  be  easily  exposed.  Our  so- 
called  minority  groups  are  aU  Americans, 
partaking  of  a  coqpion  culture,  contribut- 
ing to  a  common,  free  heritage,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Ideals  of  a  free,  united  and  democratic 
nation.  The  non-Russian  peoples  In  the 
Soviet  Union  are  distinct  natlc«is,  possessed 
with  their  own  separate  cultures,  subjugated 
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under  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  Russian  power, 
and  undying  in  their  miraculous  efforts  to 
attain  to  national  independence  and  self- 
government. 

What's  more,  on  the  best  estimates  of  o\ir 
own  governmental  demographers,  numer- 
ically they  are  not  even  in  the  minority.  Of 
the  estimated  total  population  of  202,000,- 
000,  over  54  percent,  or  110,500,000  are  non- 
Russians,  whereas  the  remainder  of  about 
ninety-one  and  one-half  millions  are  Rus- 
sians. Padded  Soviet  statistics  emanating 
from  Moscow  will  not  show  this.  But  when 
you  stop  to  consider  that,  according  to  Lenin 
himself,  "In  Tsarist  Russia  the  Russians  con- 
stituted 43  percent  of  the  total  population. 
i.  e.,  a  minority,  while  the  non-Rvissian  na- 
tionalities constituted  67  percent";  when 
you  consider  further  that,  according  to  the 
standard  Soviet  text  on  the  Economic  Geog- 
raphy of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  by  Balzak  and 
others,  "Particularly  rapid  Is  the  natural  In- 
crease of  population  among  the  formerly  op- 
pressed nationalities,"  their  rate  of  natviral 
increase  surpassing  considerably  the  aver- 
age birth  rate  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  a  whole: 
you  can  then  understand  the  significance  of 
our  own  demographers'  estimates.  With  the 
mass  deportations  of  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Slovaks,  Germans,  and  other  non-Russians 
to  central  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  percentage  will  Increase  further. 
Dasplte  the  dispersion  of  peoples  Incurred, 
for  our  purposes  of  psychological  strategy 
and  warfare  this  knowledge  Is  basic  and 
vital,  and  cannot  be  left  concealed  behind 
Russia's  Iron  Curtain  In  America. 

THK    NONBUSSIAN     HEVOLtTriON    FOE     NATIONAI. 
INDEFEMDECK 

A  second  sheet  of  Russia's  Iron  Curtain 
In  America  Is  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
wars  for  Independence  fought  by  the  major 
non-Russian  nations  in  1917-23  as  mere 
"civil  wars"  and  of  the  struggles  that  have 
ensued  since  as  simply  rebellions  against 
Communist  dictatorship.  The  truth  Is  that 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  Russian  Em- 
pire in  1017  nation  after  nation  in  the  broad 
non-Russian  periphery  finally  saw  Its  long- 
awaited  opportunity  for  Independence.  The 
bondage  of  Russian  Imperialism  which  was 
ruthlessly  imposed  on  the  now  3  million 
Georgian  nation  In  1801,  on  the  10  mlUlon 
Byelorussian  nation  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  on  the  25  million  Moslem  Turk  p>eo- 
ple  of  Tvirkestan  by  1842.  on  the  3  million 
Moslem  people  of  Azerbaijan  In  1828.  on  the 
10  million  non-Russian  Cossack  peoples  in 
1708,  and  on  the  now  over  40  million 
Ukrainian  nation  in  1783 — this  bondage  was 
being  destroyed  by  the  sweeping  non-Rus- 
sian revolution  for  national  Independence. 
Large  Independent  republics  were  estab- 
lished, which  for  a  time  even  Russia  recog- 
nized. For  example,  In  a  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ukrainian  Democratic  Re- 
public, dated  December  4,  1917.  and  signed 
by  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  the  Council  of  Com- 
missars of  the  Russian  People  declared:  "So 
far  as  the  International  rights  and  the  na- 
tional Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
are  concerned,  we,  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  recognize  them  without  reser- 
vations and  unconditionally." 

At  the  very  start  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
regime,  their  word  and  treaties  were  not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  For 
Russian  bolshevlsm  took  off  where  tsarist 
Russian  imperialism  left  off.  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  500  years  of  predatory  Russian  im- 
perialism was  perpetuated  and  extended  as 
never  before.  Under  the  czars  the  shield 
and  weapon  of  Russian  Imperialism  were 
orthodoxy  and  pan-Slavism;  under  the  Bol- 
sheviks it  became  Ideologic  communism. 
But  only  brute  force,  military  aggression, 
and  Invasion  proved  to  be  the  real  vehicles 
of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism.  The  newly 
created  states  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Poland,  which  todav  exist  In  the  same 


escaped  then  the  destructive  onslaughts  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperialism.  The  Independ- 
ent republics  of  Ukraine,  Byelorussia. 
Georgia,  Tiirkestan,  Azerbaijan.  Armenia, 
and  Cossackla  were  not  as  fortunate  in  this 
early  period  of  Soviet  Imperialism.  They 
were  Invaded,  ravaged,  and,  in  1924,  forced 
into  a  Soviet  Union  which  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  huge  prison  of  captive  nations. 

But  the  non-Russian  revolution  for  na- 
tional independence  did  not  cease.  To  the 
present  day,  despite  the  terror,  genocide. 
Russlflcatlon,  and  oppression  of  the  Krem- 
lin. It  has  continued  to  powerfully  assert  It- 
self through  planned  rebellion,  nationalist 
peasant  uprisings,  mass  wartime  desertions, 
open  military  insurgence,  and  extensive 
underground  resistance.  Were  It  only  pos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  to  you  In  the  con- 
crete the  long  record  of  these  exploits  In  the 
non-Russian  revolution  over  these  past  30 
years.  In  Ukraine  alone,  which  is  the  larg- 
est non-Russian  nation  not  only  in  the  So- 
viet Union  but  In  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Its  long  record  of  turbulence,  resist- 
ance, and  unrest  Is  well  known  to  all  stu- 
dents of  this  deep-seated  revolution.  The 
voluntary  mass  surrender  In  1941-42  of  over 
2  million  Soviet  Ukrainians  and  other  non- 
Russian  soldiers  about  Kiev,  the  capital  city 
of  Ukraine,  to  fight  against  Moscow  for  the 
Independence  of  their  countries  demonstrates 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  national  revo- 
lution. The  German  correspondent,  Erich 
Kern,  recounts  In  his  work  on  the  Dance  of 
Death  that  "The  steady  flow  of  Ukrainian 
volunteers  for  the  German  forces  we  Ig- 
nored. •  •  •  The  millions  of  Ukrainians, 
who  by  themselves  could  have  turned  the 
scales  In  the  east,  were  not  only  being  left 
unused,  but  were  actually  being  repulsed  and 
disillusioned.  •  •  •  Police  methods  were  re- 
placing the  great  and  splendid  Idea  of  the 
liberation  of  the  east.  In  place  of  national 
Independence  and  freedom,  the  bit  was  be- 
ing drawn  tighter."  Political  insanity  is 
how  Kern  characterizes  this  German  blunder. 
It  Is  to  this  Insanity  that  Russia's  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  America  exposes  us  in  the  present 
cold  war. 

In  the  field  of  organized  underground  re- 
sistance, over  35.000  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  theSovlet  MVD  and  MGB  forces  have  been 
killed  by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  in 
the  past  8  years.  The  UPA.  as  It  is  called, 
whose  composition  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  Ukrainians,  car- 
ries on  from  its  terrain-conditioned  head- 
queurters  In  the  Carpathian  Mountains  spo- 
radic guerrilla  warfare  against  the  MVD  and 
MGB.  Infiltrates  the  fertile  Red  army  of 
which  about  42  percent  Is  non-Russian,  and 
foments  peasant  resistance  to  collectiviza- 
tion measures.  It  spreads  also  masses  of 
antl-Sovlet  propaganda  stamped  with  the 
trident,  the  figure  of  a  pitchfork  which  has 
been  the  centuries-old  emblem  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  state.  Also,  It  collabo- 
rates closely  with  the  known  Slovak,  Lithu- 
anian, Polish,  and  Caucasian  underground 
systems,  and  In  Its  friendly  proclamations 
to  the  ever-exploited  masses  of  the  Russian 
people  has  even  attempted  to  stimulate  or- 
ganized Russian  resistance.  The  threat  of 
UPA  was  best  Illustrated  during  the  last  war 
when  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  rear  lines 
in  the  push  westward,  the  Soviets  stationed 
close  to  2  million  soldiers  in  Ukraine. 

In  August  1951  our  Department  of  Stats 
issued  bulletin  No.  1,  The  Soviet  Union 
as  Reported  by  Former  Soviet  Citizens,  in 
which  the  respondent  states  that  "most  key 
party  and  police  personnel  in  the  Ukraine 
are  Russians  or  other  non-Ukralnlans." 
•  •  •  Asked  why  larger  units  or  even  whole 
armies  of  non-Russians  were  not  raised,  he 
said  that  It  would  have  been  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  the  Soviet  Government  to  have 
pvirsued  such  a  policy,  for  these  troops  would 
have  rebelled  against  the  Soviet  command. 
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opportunity.  Stalin,  the  hated  Georgian 
Quisling  and  former  commissar  of  nation- 
alities, knows  and  fears  this.  Let  u«  not  be 
balked  by  Russia's  Iron  Curtain  In  America 
and  fall  to  capitalize  on  this. 

THE    COVLAPta    or    BUSSIA'S    OtON    CUHTAIN    IN 
AMCUCA 

With  the  movement  to  assist  these  natural 
non-Russian  allies  of  ours  taking  roots  la 
many  vital  quarters  today,  the  total  and 
auspicious  collapse  of  Russia's  Iron  Curtain 
In  America  Is  not  long  due.  Its  mjrths  are 
being  steadily  exposed  and  exploded.  The 
myth  that  by  aiding  these  peoples  in  their 
struggle  for  independence  one  plays  into 
Stalin's  hands  Is  sillier  than  It  sounds.  If 
we  can  augment  and  enhance  the  pockets  of 
dissension  and  potential  rebellion  at  the 
very  door  step  of  the  Kremlin,  that  would 
obviously  be  our  gain,  not  Stalin's.  The 
myth  that  by  supporting  the  Independence 
of  these  non-Ruaslan  nations,  we  would 
Balkanlze  East  E^irope  and  central  Asia  is, 
pure  and  simple,  a  myth.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened when  someone  should  tell  you  that 
there  are  179  nationalities  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  facts  are  that  of  the  110  million 
non-Russian  population,  over  80  percent 
consist  of  the  few  nations  I  have  mentioned, 
the  remainder  being  scattered  among  nu- 
merous tribal  units  that  are  classified  a« 
nationalities.  In  size.  XTkralne.  for  example, 
in  square  miles  is  as  large  as  Germany,  and 
Turkestan  Is  three  times  the  combined  areas 
of  Great  Britain.  France  and  Germany. 
These  and  similar  myths  are  the  faceta  of 
Russia's  Iron  Curtain  in  America  that  must 
be  conclusively  exploded  if  we  are  to  see  our 
way  clear  toward  maximLzlng  our  chancei 
in  averting  the  hot  phase  of  world  war  IH 
by  magnifying  Stalin's  greatest  weakness. 

We  can  fortify  their  hopes  by  recognizing 
their  struggle  for  regained  independence. 
We  can  Intensify  our  Voice  of  America  pro- 
grams to  them,  and  add  facilities  to  reach 
the  millions  of  non-Russian  deportee*  In 
central  and  east  Asia.  We  can  begin  to 
fully  implement  the  Kersten  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Program,  and  aid  es- 
capees, form  them  into  national  military 
units,  and  support  the  non-Russian  under- 
grounds.  We  can  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  Indict  the  Soviet  Russian 
regime  for  national  genocide.  This  and 
more  we  can  do  to  support  ourselves  by  sup- 
porting our  natural  allies  behind  the  Iroa 
Curtains  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Through  your 
educational  efforts  and  for  the  reinforced 
security  of  our  coimtry,  you  can  abet  thla 
movement,  you  can  contribute  toward  the 
enllghterunent  of  our  citizens  on  the  dom- 
inant situation  in  the  Soviet  prison  and 
cemetery  of  nations,  you  can  expedite  the 
necessary  collapse  of  Russia's  invisible  Iroa 
curtain  in  America  with  eagle-eyed  alerU 
ness.  with  your  known  passion  for  liberty, 
truth,  justice  and  equaUty. 


Hon.  Joseph  W.  MartiB,  Jr. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News. Lynn.  Mass.,  on  March  22, 
1953.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  with  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Enwrieht.  nublisher  of  thLs  Es.<;px 
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you  as  a  great  statesman.  You  have 
been  a  great  statesman  longer  than  I 
can  remember,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  you  will  continue  in  the 
years  to  come  to  merit  this  outstanding 
title.  I  know  that  I  Join  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  rep- 
resenting the  two  great  political  parties, 
when  I  say  that  It  Is  my  sincere  wish 
that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  in  the 
trying  days  to  come  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  your  rich  experience,  your  wise  coun- 
sel, and  your  helpful  guidance. 
The  editorial  follows: 

GaZAT   STATESMAIf 

The  common-sense  tone  of  the  remarks  of 
Hotise  Speaker  Josefh  W.  IvL^rtin,  Jk..  before 
tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Taxpayers*  Associations  In  Bos- 
ton yesterday  Is  only  added  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  one  of  the  great  statesmen  and 
authorities  on  government  of  our  time. 

With  the  passing  of  power  from  one  party 
to  another  after  20  years.  It  is  comforting 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  man  In  Washington 
of  Mastin's  temperament  and  Intellectual 
■tabiUty.  In  the  years  Just  ahead  America 
will  lean  on  him  more  and  more. 

If  ever  a  man  was  interested  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  traditions,  safety,  and 
future,  it  is  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Attleboro.  In  his  long  public  career, 
that  devotion  and  fealty  has  transcended 
party  lines  on  scores  of  occasions.  With  Joz 
MAKTur,  America  has  always  come  first. 

Nobody  questions  the  fact  tliat  Joz  Mabtin 
wants  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  and  that  is  why  it  is  heartening  to 
listen  to  him  talk  common  sense  on  economic 
and  global  matters. 

Sound  business  mind  that  he  has.  the 
House  Speaker  sees  nothing  accomplished  in 
attempting  to  wade  In  and  reduce  taxes  even 
though  some  of  those  for  whom  America  has 
done  the  most  are  clamoring  in  the  press  and 
In  public  for  such  steps.  Speaker  MAZriir 
favors  a  reduction  in  taxes  when  the  national 
debt  ts  somewhere  near  even  and  he  is  to  be 
applauded  for  that  stand. 

"We'll  cut  taxes — but  first,  we  want  to  get 
America  out  of  the  red  ink."  he  states 
honestly. 

In  his  former  tentire  as  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Congressman  Mastin  attracted  na- 
tional attention  because  of  his  ready  grasp  of 
pressing  national  problems.  Although  a 
member  of  the  rival  party.  President  Truman 
discovered  in  him  a  conscientious  and  zeal- 
ous public  official  ever  essaying  to  do  what 
was  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  years  ahead.  Speaker  Mabtin  Is 
pledged  to  the  effort  to  get  America  into  the 
black.  It  wlU  be  an  Herculean  task,  but 
pledged  to  It  as  be  is.  the  people  have  a  right 
to  look  ahead  to  a  better  balanced  economy 
and  an  end  to  deficit  financing. 

The  soundness  of  his  Ideas  has  always 
made  Mastin  a  favcx-lte  with  diplomats,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  party  chiefs  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  He  is  known  not  only  as  a  good 
man  to  have  on  your  side  but  one  whoee 
opinion    is   always   sought   whether   for   or 

against  a  project.  

The  prosperity  which  Congressman  JoecPB 
W.  Martin,  Ja.,  will  help  bring  to  the  United 
States  wlU  no  doubt  extend  to  his  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  His  love  for  the 
Old  Bay  State  Is  weU  known.  Residents  of 
this  SUte  may  prosper  abundantly  in  years 
to  come  as  a  result  of  SiJeaker  Mabtin's 
genuine  and  devoted  interest  la  New 
England. 

Congressman  MAvrnf  is  a  man  of  high 
repute.  His  sound  Judgment,  honest  deal- 
ings, and  excellent  character  make  him  one 
of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  our  time. 
Be  is  a  man  of  great  executive  ablUty  and 


creases  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  end  of 
the  Korean  confiict. 

Congressman  Martik  is  anxiovis  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  world  prob- 
lems so  that  the  youths  of  America  may  once 
again  turn  their  attention  to  civilian  life. 
Mr.  Martin  Is  a  man  with  long  experience  in 
public  service  and  for  that  reason  the  peo- 
ple have  faith  in  him  and  trtist  In  his  Judg- 
ment. 

Thoee  who  listened  to  the  Speaker  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday  came  away  from  the  meeting 
relieved  and  with  greater  confidence  In  their 
Government  al  Washington.  He  talked 
down  to  them,  explaining  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  present  administration.  He's  a 
political  ofltcehoidM-  but  he  Impressed  tliem 
by  trying  to  be  objective.  They  left  the  ses- 
sion realizing  that  this  man  was  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job  for  America  and  that  he  should 
be  encouraged  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 

Congressman  Joz  Martin  will  rate  with 
the  all-time  list  of  greatest  Speakers  of  the 
National  House.  Massachusetts,  which  sent 
him  to  Washington  many  years  ago,  has 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  her  native  son. 


In  Cuba  and  Selma,  Ceremoiues  for  Ala- 
bama's William  Rofut  King  Begin 
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Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
24  was  a  notable  date  in  the  history  of 
our  country  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  great  Fourth  District  of  Alabama, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
gave  to  the  Nation  one  of  its  outstanding 
statesmen,  William  Rufus  King,  of  Sel- 
ma,  Ala.  We  share  honors  with  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  North  Carolina  in  this 
respect,  where  he  was  born.  We  are  in- 
deed grateful  for  the  commemorative 
effort  in  which  the  oflBcials  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  were  Jointly  engaged  with 
a  representative  group  of  Alabamians  in 
celebrating  the  life  and  attainments  of 
this  great  statesman  together  with  that 
immortal  Cuban  apostle  of  independence, 
Jose  Marti.  William  Rufus  King  over  a 
hvmdred  years  ago  was  elected  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  a  ticket 
headed  by  President  Pierce.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, having  been  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  12th,  13th.  and  14th  Congresses 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He 
moved  to  Cahaba.  Alabama  in  the  year 
1818  and  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  organized  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
He  was  then  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Democrat,  where  he 
served  from  1819  to  1844,  when  he  re- 
signed; returned  to  Selma,  Ala.,  in  1826 
and  became  a  planter.  Later,  he  served 
as  Minister  to  France  from  1844  to  1846 
and  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Arthur  P. 
Bagby  and  served  from  July  1848  until  he 
resigned  on  December  20, 1852.  He  was 
elected   Vice   President   of   the   United 
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was  never  able  to  serve  his  country  as 
Vice  President,  and  returned  to  his  plan- 
tation. King's  Bend.  Ala.,  where  he 
died  on  April  18, 1853.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  a  vault  on  his  plantation, 
with  a  reinterment  in  the  city  cemetery 
In  Selma,  Dallas  Coxmty.  Ala.  We  of 
Alabama  can  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride 
and  Joy  in  having  furnished  this  noble 
and  outstanding  statesman.  It  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humility  that  I  pay  my 
humble  respect  to  this,  one  of  Alabama's 
splendid  sons.  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  March  23  issue  of  the  Birming- 
ham News,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Im  Citba  and  Selica,  Ceremonies  for  Ala- 
bama's William  Rurus  King  Begin 

Ceremonies  honoring  William  Rufus  King, 
the  Alabamlan  from  a  Selma  plantation  who 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  began  In  Cuba  today. 

At  the  same  time,  plans  were  going  for- 
ward for  a  ceremony  In  Live  Oak  Cemetery, 
Selma,  at  the  tomb  of  King,  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

In  Cuba,  a  delegation  of  Alabamians  were 
also  Joining  with  citizens  there  to  honor 
Jo66  Marti,  apostle  of  Cuba's  Independence. 

Laurence  B.  Tipton,  of  Selma,  representing 
the  Alabama  Historical  Association,  spoke  at 
a  ceremony  this  morning  honoring  Marti 
and  placed  a  vtrreath  on  his  monument  In  the 
heart  of  Habana. 

Another  Alabamlan,  from  Tuscaloosa, 
Thomas  W.  Palmer,  an  InternatlonaUy 
known  lawyer  now  living  In  Habana,  was  to 
speak  this  afternoon  at  a  sessions  solemne 
at  the  Academy  of  History  In  the  National 
Archives  building  In  downtown  Habana. 

Emeterlo  Santovenla.  president  of  the 
academy,  responded  on  behalf  of  Cuba. 

A  reception  honoring  the  Alabamians  and 
the  Cuban  historical  groupe  was  planned  for 
tonight  at  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Habana  with  United  States  Ambassador  WU- 
lard  Beaulac  and  Mrs.  Beaulac  as  hosts. 

A  plaque  in  memory  of  King  will  be  un- 
veiled In  Matanzas,  picturesque  provincial 
city  60  miles  east  of  Habana,  tomorrow 
morning.  He  took  his  vice  presidential  oath 
In  Matanzas  where  he  had  gone  hoping  to 
recover  from  tuberculosis. 

The  plaque  has  been  placed  on  the  city 
hall.  It  wUl  be  imveUed  by  Henry  P.  John- 
ston, executive  vice  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham News  Co.  and  managing  director 
of  radio  station  W8GN,  and  a  descendant  of 
Devane  King,  brother  o(  William  Rufus  King. 
Devane  King  Jones,  of  Tuscaloosa,  also  a 
collateral  descendant  of  William  Rufus  King, 
will  sh£ire  the  unveiling  honors  with  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Joee  Treserra,  hlst(»1an  of  Mantanzas,  will 
also  speak.  A  parade  of  Cuban  soldiers  and 
music  by  a  military  band  wlU  close  the  cere- 
monies. 

King  was  given  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Mantanzaa 
March  24,  1853,  100  years  from  the  day  on 
which  he  Is  being  honored.  He  died  soon 
after  taking  the  oath  as  Vice  President  when 
he  returned  to  his  plantation  home  at  Selma. 

Bcxn  In  North  Carolina.  WUUam  Rufus 
King  and  his  brother,  Thomsis  Devane  King, 
were  ceded  land  in  Alabama  near  Tuscaloosa 
and  near  Selma.  But  prior  to  this  he  had 
served  in  Congress  and  in  the  diplomatic 
Bervlce  In  Italy  and  Russia.  After  becom- 
ing a  citizen  of  Alabama,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  United  States  Senators  elected  from 
this  State. 

mected  to  the  constitutional  convention 
In  Huntsvllle.  Mr.  King  was  credited  with 
writing  much  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Alabama. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OSBOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  leave  taken,  I  am  in- 
cluding as  part  of  these  remarks  House 
Joint  Memorial  3  adopted  by  the  47th 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon urging  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  treaty- 
making  power.  The  memorial  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ho\ue   Joint   Memorial  3 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  and  to 
the  Honorable  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  Oregon: 

We,  jova  memorialists,  tbe  47th  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  respectfully  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  against  the  dangers  of 
treaty  law :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  this  47th  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  regular  session  assembled 
recommends  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  consideration  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect of  the  treaty-maUng  power,  reading  as 
follows: 

"A  |R-ovlslon  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts 
with  any  provision  of  this  Constitution  shall 
not  be  of  any  force  or  effect.  A  treaty  shall 
become  effective  as  internal  law  in  the 
United  States  only  through  legislation  by 
Congress  which  it  could  enact  \inder  its 
delegated  powers  In  the  absence  of  such 
treaty":  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 


Individaal  Freedom  and  Natwnal 
Secnrity 


It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  BtULTER 

or  NEW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Txiesday.  March  17.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  participate  in  the  recent  In- 
stitute on  Individual  Freedom  and  Na- 
tional Security  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis.  It  was  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  March  13  to  15,  1953,  and  was  at- 
tended by  prominent  laymen  and  rabbis 
f rmn  all  parts  of  our  country. 

Out  of  the  Institute  came  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  Commission  on 


Justice  and  Peace  of  the  Conference  and 
which  I  commend  to  your  attention: 

iMDIVtDXrAI.   PKKXDOIC    AMD    NATIONAL    SSCUBTTT 

We  believe  that  the  national  security  of  our 
country  is  rooted  in  the  individual  freedom 
of  Its  citizens.  We  reject  the  concept  that 
there  is  any  IncompatibUlty  between  free- 
dom and  security,  and  that  individual  free- 
dom must  be  abrogated  in  the  interests  of 
national  security.  Freedom  is  not  only  the 
moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  oxu-  national  life; 
It  is  the  bulwark  of  our  security. 

We  are  impelled  to  this  dbnvictlon  by  the 
basic  teachings  both  of  Americanism  and  of 
Judaism.  God  can  be  worshipped  and  re- 
ligion can  flowlsh  only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  The  Indissoluble  bond  between 
freedom  and  religion  found  early  expression 
in  the  command :  "Let  My  people  go  that  they 
may  serve  Me."  In  this  perspective,  we  have 
carefully  studied  the  relationship  between 
freedom  and  security  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic life,  in  education  and  religion. 

I.  POLrncAL  urm 

Only  an  alert  and  unrepressed  citizenry, 
free  to  speak  its  thoughts  and  to  develop 
new  ideas,  wiU  be  able  to  solve  the  complex 
domestic  and  International  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  Tet  there  is  abroad  in  the  land 
today  a  wave  of  repression  threatening  this 
development  of  new  ideas  in  government,  in 
science,  in  economics,  and  in  education,  upon 
which  our  very  security  depends. 

An  America  strong  in  military  resources 
and  in  individual  freedom  can  defeat  the 
external  threat  of  communism.  Our  counter- 
intelligence agencies  can  cope  with  the  In- 
ternal threat  of  Communist  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs and  our  national  good  sense  can  defeat 
the  false  doctrines  of  totalitarianism  before 
they  become  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
our  way  of  life.  We  have  no  need  for  the 
restraints  on  freedom  of  speech  contained  In 
the  Smith  Act  or  the  McCarran  Internal 
Security  Act.  We  condemn  the  undemocratic 
methods  used  in  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  McCartht,  Jenneb,  and  Velde,  and 
their  State  and  local  imitators.  We  endorse 
the  vigoroiw  criticism  of  these  methods 
voiced  by  the  National  CouncU  of  Chiirches, 
and  call  upon  other  rellglovis  bodies  to  Join 
In  the  defense  of  o\ir  cherished  American 
institutions. 

n.   ECONOMIC   PKEEDOIC 

We  cannot  have  national  seciirity  without 
the  economic  freedom  and  well-being  of  the 
individual.  In  the  period  which  lies  ahead, 
the  achievement  of  economic  security 
through  social  action  wUl  determine  the 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  our  Nation  as 
much  as  wUl  poUtical  or  mUltary  measures. 
We  believe  that  the  current  trend  has  been 
toward  the  curtailment  of  the  individual's 
economic  freedoms.  Judaism  has  been  tradi- 
tionally concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  believing  that  his  welfare  is  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  We  therefore  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Labor,  management,  and  capital  are 
completely  Interdependent.  Without  one  an- 
other, none  of  them  can  be  secure  or  free. 
We  applaud  the  evidences  of  Increased 
statesmanship  developing  both  in  organized 
labor  and  in  industrial  leadership.  We  haU 
those  labor  unions  which  have  taken  the 
Initiative  In  ridding  themselves  of  Commu- 
nists. We  oppose  specious  generalizations 
labeling  iinions  as  communistic  and  busi- 
ness as  fasclstic.  We  oppose  vigorously  any 
expression  by  unstatesmenlike  businessmen 
that  "a  Itttle  unemployment  is  a  healthy 
thing."  we  call  for  the  establishment  by 
labor  and  management  of  Joint  fact-flndlng 
boards,  whose  data  will  be  used  in  contract 
negotiations  and  will  be  made  public  to  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  accuracy  and 
truth  the  climate  of  public  opinion  with 
regard   to   labor-management   relationships. 

We  affirm  our  long-held  belief  In  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  as  the  keystones 


of  Industrial  peace  and  cooperation.  We  op- 
pose legislative  and  Judicial  encroachments 
upon  them  unless  and  until  national  secu- 
rity (Jemands  such  encroachments.  In  such 
cases,  the  Government  should  Interfere  only 
in  direct  relationship  to  the  severity  of  the 
national  emergency,  and  the  infringement 
upon  the  autonomy  of  labor  and  Industry 
should  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
being  made  upon  all  other  segments  of  ths 
American  population. 

We  call  for  the  revision  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  to  eliminate  the  gross  Injustices  which 
have  jeopardized  the  status  and  growth  of 
the  labor  movement. 

We  urge  all  labor  unions  to  remove  im- 
mediately all  discriminatory  bars  to  mem- 
bership, in  order  to  make  available  to  all 
citizens  who  wish  them  the  benefits  of  or- 
ganized labor. 

We  reaffirm  our  traditional  opposition  to 
child  labor  and  condemn  any  attempts  to 
relax  statutes  prohibiting  or  delimiting  the 
requirement  that  the  place  of  children  Is  in 
our  schools,  not  in  o\ir  factories  or  mines. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  full  and  fair 
employment  as  a  requisite  to  national  secu- 
rity, we  call  for  the  Increased  employment 
of  al)le  senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped. 

2.  We  call  for  the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  which  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  economic  opportunity 
to  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  We  recommend  the  extension  of  edu- 
cational and  training  opportunities  to  all 
persons  on  the  sole  basis  of  ability,  recog- 
nizing that  the  vastly  Increased  numbers  of 
technical  specialists  needed  In  our  national 
economy  must  come  from  all  segments  of 
our  population,  quite  apart  from  our  deep 
concern  for  the  moral  problem  Involved. 

In  this  connection  we  call  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to- 
ward full  and  equitable  employment  of  aU 
racial  groups  within  Federal  service  In  those 
areas  not  requiring  further  legislation. 

3.  We  express  our  deep  concern  that  the 
national  administration  has  seen  fit  to  do 
away  with  all  price  and  wage  controls.  We 
urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  standby 
controls  as  a  vital  requirement  for  our  na- 
tional security,  so  that  there  will  never  be  • 
dangerous  Interval  between  the  arising  of  a 
need  for  controls  and  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  such  necessary  controls. 

4.  We  favor  the  abandonment  of  restric- 
tive tariffs  as  stultifying  the  growth  of 
American  industrial  ingenuity  and  genius. 

5.  We  favor  a  revision  of  oxir  current  im- 
migration law  which,  among  many  other 
evils.  Is  preventing  the  bringing  to  our  shores 
of  freedom-loving  individuals  who  can 
strengthen  our  economy. 

6.  We  call  for  a  universal  national  health- 
insurance  program,  believing  that  a  healthy 
America  Is  necessary  for  economic  weU- 
belng. 

7.  We  urge  Increased  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  disabled.  Social-secu- 
rity coverage  should  be  extended  and  in- 
creased, providing  for  retirement  with  dig- 
nity of  our  citizens  who  have  given  years  of 
diligent  and  devoted  labor. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  mazimum  food 
production  is  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  our  international  responsibilities. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  serious  drop  In 
farm  income  during  the  past  3  years.  We 
urge  that  all  necessary  legislative  stepe  be 
taken  to  Insure  continued  maximal  food 
production. 

m.   EDUCATION 

The  history  of  our  Nation  Is  the  best 
proof  that  our  free  system  of  American 
education  is  the  most  effective  guaranty 
of  an  intelligent  citizenry.  This  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  integrity  and  loyalty 
of  the  great  body  of  American  public 
schoolteachers,  operating  in  an  atmosphere 
of  academic  freedom. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  children  and 
American   democracy   be   protected   by    the 


herole  defense  of  loyal  ie«ehers  from  at- 
tack by  natlvlst  philosophies  of  conform- 
Ism  and  destruction  which  attempt  to 
utilise  the  present  emergency  to  advance 
their  vested  Interests. 

Our  children  must  not  be  deprived  of 
their  birthright  of  education.  Their 
teachers  must  not  be  robbed  of  the  aca- 
demic freedom  without  which  education  be- 
comes strangled  and  all  free  inquiry  perishes. 
We  therefore  oppose  the  effort  to  suppress 
liberal  ideas  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools. 
We  oppose  the  Impoeltion  of  special  loyalty 
oaths  for  teachers  as  a  measure  casting  un- 
warranted doubt  on  their  patriotism  and  one 
which  is  not  an  effective  deterrent  to  the 
nearly  negligible  number  of  subreialves 
among  them. 

While  recognizing  that  proved  CcMnmunists 
should  not  be  teacher*  In  our  pubUc  schools, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  danger  to  our 
democracy  from  uninhibited  witch  hunts  and 
spurious  investigations  Is  even  greater  than 
that  of  Communist  or  Fascist  teachers. 
There  is  no  freedom  without  risk.  We  be- 
lieve the  greater  risk  by  far  in  this  Instance 
is  that  of  creating  among  teachers  a  hys- 
teria which  would  stifle  creativity  in  favor  of 
conformity. 

We  concltide,  therefore,  that  while  boards 
of  education  should  not  employ  teachers 
proved  by  legally  constituted  authority  to  be 
Communists,  they  should  neither  conduct 
nor  countenance  witch  hunts  among  teach- 
ers. 

We  proclaim  o\ir  continuing  support  of 
the  American  public  school  in  the  face  of  at- 
tacks by  thoe?  who  would  break  down  the 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and  state. 

rv.  KBJOtOW 

It  Is  Important  not  only  to  preserve  our 
Nation  from  invasion,  but  also  to  preserve  its 
democratic  Ideals.  Both  the  ends  and  the 
means  of  defending  and  protecting  our  Na- 
tion must  be  of  the  same  high  moral  and 
ethical  character.  To  violate  our  democratic 
principles  Is  to  endanger  our  national  se- 
curity. The  bastion  of  democracy  Is  the  In- 
dividual, and  Individual  conscience.  Wher- 
ever men  havfe  surrendered  these  Individual 
rights  or  wherever  these  rights  have  been 
destroyed,  dictatorship  has  resulted  in  tha 
lorm  of  conununlsm,  nazlszn.  or  fascism. 

Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  limit  the  right 
of  religious  leaders  or  institutions  to  apply 
their  ethical  principles  to  the  specific  social 
problems  of  the  time  is  a  threat  to  national 
security.  The  tendency  already  evidenced 
and  expressed  to  Inhibit  this  freedom  or  sub- 
ject it  to  congressional  scrutiny  must  be 
resisted  by  aU  Americans  devoted  to  democ- 
racy and  national  security. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  to  apply  the 
teachings  ot  his  faith  to  all  issues  involving 
moral  and  ethical  implications  must  be  safe- 
guarded within  congregations  Just  as  ef- 
fectively as  in  the  larger  arena  of  public  life. 
This  right  applies  both  to  the  rabbi  and  to 
members  of  the  congregation.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, a  rabbi  and  congregation  should  work 
unitedly  in  this  regard.  Where  thwe  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  social,  poUtical.  or 
economic  matters  iMtween  pulpit  and  pew. 
the  rabbi's  right  to  preach  and  the  layman's 
right  to  dissent  must  both  be  preserved. 

By  the  demands  of  prophetic  precedent, 
the  rabbi  has  the  right,  duty,  and  obligation 
to  express  himself  on  all  matters  which  he 
feels  involve  moral  and  ethical  Issues.  He 
is  not  necessarily  the  spokesman  of  his  in- 
dividual congregation,  but  Is  a  spokesman 
for  Judaism  and  its  principles.  His  expressed 
opinions  are  his  own,  but  must  reflect  the 
principles  enxmciated  by  Judaism. 

The  right  to  dissent  is  Inherent  In  Juda- 
ism. There  should  exist  in  every  congrega- 
tion a  climate  welcoming  differences  of 
opinion.  The  layman,  like  the  rabbi,  has 
religious  duties,  obligations,  and  privUeges 
In  the  spheres  of  social  Jtistice  and  action. 
He  shotild  be  Informed  about  the  teachings 
of  Judaism,  and  shotUd  endeavor  to  apply 


them  to  specific  Issues  and  problems.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  given  laymen  to  ex* 
press  publicly  opinions  and  beliefs  which 
may  not  necessarUy  mirror  those  of  the 
rabbL  Both  vabbl  and  layman  have  the 
right  to  their  views,  which  must  be  expressed 
in  good  faith  and  coiuistent  with  Judaism. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

We  recognize  that.  Just  as  It  is  important 
to  have  ideas  that  work,  so  too  is  It  neces- 
sary to  put  ideas  to  work.  We  therefore 
strongly  urge  all  our  congregations  to  Initiate 
programs  of  social  education  and  action 
among  their  members.  We  feel  that  only 
through  the  organization  of  congregational 
committees  speciflcally  charged  to  develop 
social-action  programs  within  their  spheres 
of  influence  can  a  congregation  completely 
express  its  belief  in  God  and  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  To  facilitate  this  end,  we  make 
the  following  speciflc  recommendations: 

1.  The  formation  of  congregational  com- 
mittees to  study  national  and  local  issues 
which  are  of  concern  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community  and  the  Nation. 

2.  The  periodic  Issuance  of  concise  state- 
ments which  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  the 
local  congregation  on  Issues  of  the  day. 

8.  The  initiation  by  our  congregations  of 
actual  projects  within  the  community,  de- 
signed to  remedy  or  to  change  existing  situa- 
tions needing  change. 

4.  The  cooperation  of  ovir  congregations 
and  congregational  committees  with  other 
like-minded  local  and  national  groups,  both 
civic  and  religious,  to  implement  their  de- 
cisions through  Joint  endeavor. 

Our  study  of  the  specific  areas  of  Interest 
outlined  above  reinforces  our  conviction  that 
individual  freedom  and  national  security 
are  not  conflicting  objectives.  Neither  is 
truly  possible  without  the  other.  To  be 
free,  we  must  be  strong  and  secure.  To  be 
seciue  we  must  resolutely  guard  our  free- 
dom. 

This  Is  soimd  national  policy  and  effective 
faith.  It  is  today's  practical  application  of 
the  prophetic  declaration:  "Not  by  might  and 
not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is 
the  q>int  of  freedom. 


WilliuB  Howard  Taft  Sd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACBUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Olobe.  March  22,  1953: 

UNTrxD  States  Snvot  to  Aon  Should  Be 
OTAirr 

(By  Jerome  Sullivan) 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  21. — ^To  the 
average  American  of  Irish  descent  the  name 
of  WUliam  Howard  Taft  3d  doesn't  exactly 
suggest  Killarney's  lakes,  the  Kerry  dancers, 
Edmund  Burke,  the  wearin'  of  the  ^een.  or 
the  old  shiUelagh. 

But  to  WUliam  Howard  Taft  3d.  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  the  name 
at  the  Emerald  Isle  represents  a  literature,  a 
language,  a  tradition,  and  a  people  that  be 
has  come  to  know  and  love. 

If  ever  there  was  an  American  family  that 
Is  Irish  by  adoption,  it  is  the  Tafts  of  New 
Haven — ^BiU  and  Barbara  and  their  fo\ir 
children. 

They  ought  to  be  named  "OTaft." 

Any  doubt  of  this  is  quickly  dispeUed  once 
you've  heard  their  0-year-old  daughter.  Maria 


(pronounced  Mar-eye-a,  In  the  best  Irish 
tradition),  say  "I'm  after  bavin'  four  pieces 
of  bread.  Mother."  or.  "It's  only  now  I'm 
getting  to  my  homework."  or  onoe  you've 
caxight  young  William  Howard.  Jr..  7.  shout- 
ing, "It'a  Ute  tat  school  I'U  be.  if  I  do  not 
get  a  move  on." 

Or  after  you've  listened  to  the  Taft's  Irish 
ooUeen  nursemaid.  Josephine  OTtowd.  ex- 
horting 2 >4 -year-old  Irish-bom  Sean  (pro- 
nounced "Shawn."  as  divll  a  man  dont 
know)  with  **C'mon  now.  Shawn,  me  lad. 
tls  high  time  ye  finished  your  milk." 

Rich  Is  the  brogue  of  the  Tafts'  Josephine 
OlJowd.  Intriguing  are  the  Irisb-flavored 
phrases  and  lilti%  Inflections  of  the  Taft 
children. 

For  Bill  Taft.  37-year-old  son  of  RepubU- 
can  leader  Senator  Robest  A.  Tatt,  grandscMi 
of  a  President,  and  namesake  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice ot  the  United  States,  his  appointment 
as  envoy  to  Ireland  means  going  home. 

That  sovmds  strange  for  a  Taft  of  Ohio, 
but  It  couldnt  be  more  true  in  the  case  of 
Bill.  Ireland  is  where  bis  heart  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  Bill  is  the  flrst  and 
moet  eager  to  admit  it  proudly. 

Since  his  college  days  at  Yale — and  even 
a  little  before — he  has  been  entranced  by 
Irish  customs,  language,  literature,  and  tra- 
ditions. So  intrigued  with  it  all  that  be 
spent  years  studying  and  doing  extensive  re- 
search In  old  and  medieval  Irish — the  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  Is  one  of  the  few 
American  experts  in  the  field  today.  A  rec- 
ognized Irish  scholar. 

For  his  chUdren  their  father's  Irish  am- 
bassadorial post  signifies  a  homecoming  even 
more  Uterally.  "The  youngsters  are  more 
familiar  with  Dublin  and  Ireland  than  they 
are  with  New  Haven,"  said  Mrs.  Barbara 
Taft.  "Maria,  the  oldest  girl,  has  spent  a 
third  of  her  life  in  Dublin — 3  years  of  school 
over  there  from  1948  to  1961." 

(And  Bill,  when  he  spoke  at  the  St. 
Patrick's  meeting  of  the  Clover  Club  of  Bos- 
ton a  week  ago  last  night — ^the  same  night  on 
which  It  was  announced  that  he  had  been 
nominated  for  Ambassador  to  Ireland — 
proudly  boasted  that  he  had  produced  an 
Irishman,  his  Sean,  a  distinction,  he  added, 
few  of  the  Irishmen  in  the  hall  could  claim.) 

Bill  was  deputy  chief  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  (the  Marshall 
I^n)  In  DubUn  from  1948  to  1951. 

"^liam.  who  Is  7,"  continued  Un.  Tntt, 
"and  Martha,  6.  have  lived  in  Ireland  for 
half  their  lives  and  each  of  them  has  been 
to  school  there,  too. 

"And  as  for  Sean — he  was  christened  John 
Thomas,  but  aince  his  birth  we've  called  him 
Sean — ^weU,  he's  a  natural-born  Irish  citl- 
sen,  a  native  of  Dublin,  1950." 

Barbara  Taft  revealed  that  the  older  chil- 
dren raised  ruction  about  naming  the  Dub- 
lin-bom baby. 

"They  wanted  a  real  Irish  name  like 
Rory  or  Eamon,"  she  said,  "but  finally  they 
settled  for  John  Thomas  on  the  promise  we 
would  always  caU  him  Sean.  We  always 
have." 

It  was  St.  Patrick's  Day,  appropriately 
enough,  when  I  visited  the  Tafts'  comfort- 
able home  at  16  Lincoln  Street,  here. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  chUdren 
this  morning  scurrying  around  for  some- 
thing bright  green  to  wear  to  school. 

"They're  Just  tickled  silly  over  the 
thoughts  of  going  back  to  Ireland  to  live. 
The  three  school-age  ones,  you  see,  are  old 
enough  to  have  little  friends  over  there  and 
they  haven't  been  away  from  Dublin  long 
enough  to  forget  them.  We've  only  been 
been  back  here  a  ]rear  and  a  half. 

"BUI  and  I  are  Just  as  delighted  as  the 
children.  We  made  loads  of  friends  in  Ire- 
land. They're  Just  wonderful  people.  And 
for  BUI.  well,  this  ambassadorship  Is  a 
dream  come  true — something  he  has  longed 
for.    He  Just  loves  Ireland." 

"I'm  so  sorry  BUI  iant  here  to  meet  you." 
she  said.  "Be  flew  to  dndnnatl  yesterday  to 
addresa  aa  IHsh  aoeiety  at  a  St.  Patrick's 
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Day  afffttr,  although  I  think  there  are  qnlte 
a  few  Germans  In  the  Cincinnati  group. 

"It's  too  bad  you  couldnt  have  met  him 
last  Saturctay  night  In  Boston.  He  was  a 
f;ueat  of  the  Closer  Club  in  your  dty.  X 
iruesa  they're  quite  the  thing  In  Boston, 
aren't  they?" 

Mrs.  Tart  was  promptly  assured  that  the 
Clovers  are  definitely  a  superorganizatlon  of 
first  Irish  families  of  Boston. 

ICrs.  Tart  is  the  former  Barbara  Bradfleld. 
daughter  of  attorney  Thomas  P.  BradQeld.  of 
Grand  Kapldf.  Mich.  She  met  BlU  Taf t  while 
ahe  was  taking  graduate  work  at  Bryn  ICawr 
and  he  was  Instructing  at  nearby  Haverford 
College  In  Pennsylvania.* 

"We  met  In  1941,  Jxist  10  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor."  Barbara  confided,  "and  we  were 
married  In  Grand  Rapids  the  following  June. 

''I  recaU  that  month  of  June  1943.  as  a 
month  of  two  Ph.  D.^  and  a  wedding  all  at 
once,"  she  said. 

Both  bride  and  groom  received  their  doc- 
tors of  philosophy  during  the  month  of  their  ^ 
marriage. 

At  about  this  point  during  my  chat  with 
Mrs.  Taft,  a  red-haired  young  lady  entered 
the  front  door  and  called  upstairs,  "Are  ye 
ready  to  go  to  town,  me  lady?" 

*n:iiat's  Josephine's  friend."  said  Mrs.  Taft 
aznillng.  "Josephine  and  she  are  going  to 
New  York  for  the  big  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 
Itll  be  a  big  day  for  her.  She  went  last  year, 
too. 

"Josephine  is  Bin's  pride  and  Joy,  you 
know.  He  discovered  her  in  Dublin  in  1948, 
and  she's  been  with  us  ever  since.  She's 
wonderful  with  the  rtiUdren." 

Contrary  to  previously  published  reports, 
the  tall,  bespectacled  Bill,  eldest  of  four 
sons  of  the  Ohio  Senator,  Is  not  and  has  not 
ever  been  a  professor  of  Gaelic  culture.  He 
was  an  Instructor  in  the  English  department 
at  Yale  from  194S  to  1948. 

"The  word  "Gaelic,'  "  explained  Mrs.  Taft. 
••embraces  not  only  the  Irish  but  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  languages  and  literature  as  well. 

"What  Bill  really  Is,  Is  an  Irish  scholar. 
Be  has  confined  his  study  and  his  research 
to  old  and  middle  Irish  and  he  is  exjjert  at 
it.  He  has  translated  ponderous  Irish  epics 
In  the  old  langfuage — works  that  antedate 
many  of  the  old  English. 

"Tfot  much  practicality  to  It,  I  suppose, 
but  then  Bill  Is  a  scholar  and  he  loves  his 
work." 

Bill,  though  a  lover  of  things  Irish,  is  a 
!Tew  Englander  by  birth.  He  was  born  In 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  on  August  7.  1915.  Most 
of  his  early  boyhood  he  spent  In  ClnclnnatL 
He  prepared  for  Yale  at  the  Taft  School  in 
Watertown.  Conn.,  an  Institution  founded  by 
his  granduncle,  Horace  Taft. 

At  Yale,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
In  1937,  he  majored  in  English,  with  special 
Study  emphasis  on  old  and  middle  English. 

"Trom.  his  work  in  and  his  aptitude  for  the 
old  Ba^gllsh  he  Just  drifted  into  a  similar 
period  in  Irish  language  and  literatiire,"  said 
Mrs.  Taft.  "He  did  most  of  his  studying 
and  research  in  this  while  instructing  at 
Yale.  He  studied  under  the  late  Prof.  Joseph 
Dunn,  former  eminent  Irish  scholar  on  ihe 
faculty  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Wash- 
ington. Professor  Dunn  spent  his  retirement 
years  here  In  New  Haven." 

Constantlne  Relchardt,  Tale  professor  of 
Germanic  philology  (study  of  Islandic  and 
Irish  ianguages  and  literatvire),  remembers 
young  Taft  as  "an  excellent  student." 

"I  flnit  met  him  when  he  was  an  Instructor 
here  at  Yale."  said  Professor  Reichardt.  "I 
gave  a  course  In  Medieval  Irish,  and  Bill  Taft 
was  one  of  my  very  best  pupils.  He  loved  the 
subject.  I  recall  that  I  siiggested  to  him 
he  ought  to  write  a  book  on  medieval  lan- 
guages. 

"I  believe  that  even  if  he  didn't  get  that 
EGA  position  in  1948,  he  would  have  gone  to 
Ireland  anyway  for  further  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  return  to  Yale  as  a  professor  of 
philology.    But  in  his  Government  capacity 


he,  of  course,  tiwmme  tnterestcd  tn  eco- 
nomics and  diplomatic  relations. 

"He  is  a  fine  fellow,  a  great  Irish  scholar. 
I'm  personally  very  happy  over  his  appoint- 
ment and  I  know  he  will  do  a  splendid  Job  aa 
Ambassador." 

OIck  Lee,  bead  of  the  Yale  News  Bureau, 
was  kicking  himself  for  not  obtaining  Taft's 
services  as  guest  speaker  for  the  915-a-plate 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick's  dinner  In  New  Haven. 

"He's  a  line  guy  and  we  should  have  had 
sense  enough  to  get  htm  as  a  speaker  before 
Cincinnati  did,"  said  Dick.  "He  would  have 
been  a  natural  right  now  with  this  appoint- 
ment and  his  knowledge  of  Ireland. 

"I  went  to  a  cocktail  party  at  his  home 
after  the  Harvard-Yale  game  and  I  got  the 
biggest  kick  out  of  them  calling  the  little 
feUow  "Shawn.' " 

Mrs.  Taft  actually  visited  Ireland  before 
her  husband,  but  It  was  quite  by  accident — 
and  under  rather  unusual  and  trying  clr- 
cimutances. 

She  was  returning  from  a  European  holi- 
day in  1939  with  some  college  friends.  She 
didn't  know  Bill  then.  All  vacationers  were 
racing  home  to  the  United  States  in  that 
month  of  September  1939.  because  the  shoot- 
ing war  was  about  to  break  out. 

"I  was  finally  able  to  book  passage  on  the 
British  liner  Atbcnla,"  she  said.  "We  were 
torpedoed  by  the  Germans  somewhere  west 
of  the  Hebrides  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
war. 

"There  really  tant  anything  dramatic  to 
tell  about  it.  We  were  picked  up  almost 
hnmedlately  by  a  Norwegian  ship  and 
brought  to  Galway  Bay,  the  nearest  neutral 
port.  I  stayed  there  about  2  weeks  before 
I  could  continue  on  home." 

So  the  Emerald  Isle  Is  familiar  territory 
to  both  Bill  and  Barbara  Taft — and,  of 
course,  to  the  children. 

Some  of  the  luck  of  the  "CTTaft"  Irtsh 
must  have  rubbed  off  on  me.  Incidentally. 

As  I  was  bidding  farewell  at  the  door  of 
the  Lincoln  Street  hoiose,  I  spotted  the  cop 
on  the  beat  about  to  slap  an  overtime  park- 
ing ticket  on  my  car. 

"I'm  Just  leaving,  officer."  I  hollered.  "Ill 
get  that  car  right  out  of  there." 

"Is  It  the  Irish  ambassador  that  you're 
visiting,  my  friend,"  says  the  policeman. 

"Yes,"  says  I.    "And  Tm  leaving  now." 

"Well,  now,  secln'  as  it  is  St.  Patrick's  Day 
and  you  beln'  a  guest  of  the  Irish  ambas- 
sador, sure  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  give  you 
a  ticket,"  says  he  shoving  his  pencil  and  tags 
back  In  his  pocket. 

"Gee.  thanks  very  much,"  says  I.  "No,  I 
guess  it  wotildnt  be  right,  would  It." 

"And  on  top  of  that  his  name  is  Sullivan, 
officer,"  hollers  Barbara  Taft  from  the  front 
pordi. 


Fanners,  Whether  Repablicans  or  Dcmo- 
craU,  Want  Hof  Price  SapporU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members,  I  am  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Reoou  the  results 
of  the  latest  farm  poll  taken  by  Wallaces' 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  and  print- 
ed in  the  March  21.  1953,  edition  of  that 
publication. 

According  to  the  poll,  66  percent  of  the 
farmer*  want  hog  prices  supported  at 
not  less  than  $17  per  hundredweight  on 
the  basis  ol  the  Chicago  markets    Con- 


stituting this  66  percent  are  almost  equal 
percentages  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

While  nobody  can  vouch  for  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  this  particular  poll,  I 
call  the  House's  attention  to  a  poll  by  the 
same  publication  in  October  1952  indi- 
cating that  66  percent  of  the  Iowa  farm 
vote  would  go  to  General  Eisenhower. 
The  actual  result  was  68  percent  to 
Eisenhower. 

Those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  net  farm  income  has  dropped  more 
than  20  percent  since  1947  will  do  well 
to  study  this  latest  poll  as  part  of  the 
pulse  of  the  Farm  Belt. 

The  poll,  and  accompanying  remarks 
from  publication,  follows: 

Do  hog  raisers  figure  that  supports  are  all 
right  for  com  and  butterfat,  but  no  good  for 
hogs?     Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 

Iowa  farm  people  interviewed  by  tha 
Wallace-Homestead  poU.  were  asked  thla 
question : 

"Should  the  Government  plan  to  support 
hog  prices  during  1953  so  that  the  average 
price  4o  farmers  would  not  drop  below  $17 
Chicago?" 

Following  la  the  way  Iowa  farm  people 
voted: 

Percent 

1.  Tea.      CKivemment    should    support 

hog    price 66 

2.  No.     Leave    hog    OMrkst   alooe ,-,-     33 

3.  Undecided 11 


Secretary  Benson  was  asked  the  other  day: 
"Do  you  see  any  feasible  way  of  extending 
supports  to  Itvettock?" 

He  answered:  "Frankly.  I  do  not.  •  •  • 
In  the  first  place,  the  indvtstry  doesnt  want 
it." 

Apparently,  Iowa  farmers  see  the  sltuatloa 
differently. 

Have  farm  views  changed  In  the  last  few 
years  on  supports  for  hogs?  Very  little. 
Here  Is  the  way  question  on  hog  supports 
were  answered  In  1051.  1952.  and  1B53: 
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A  farmer  In  Lucas  County  said:  "The  Got* 
emment  certainly  should  support  hog  prices. 
When  corn  has  a  support  price,  why  shouldn't 
hogs?" 

But  a  farmer  In  Webster  County  took  thla 
view:  "With  the  Government  supporting  tha 
price  of  com.  the  hog  market  will  soon  regu- 
late itself.  The  farmer  Isn't  fool  enough  to 
raise  a  lot  of  hogs  on  high-priced  corn." 

A  young  man  In  Scott  County  wanted  do 
Government  action:  "Let  the  Government 
keep  its  nose  out  of  the  hog  business.  They 
always  mess  things  up  when  they  butt  In.** 

A  Union  County  farmer  approved  the  sup- 
port Idea  but  thought  $17  (80  percent  of 
parity)  was  too  low.  "Supports  are  all  right, 
but  $17  Is  too  low  for  what  it  takes  to  pro- 
duce them." 

Some  Farm  Bureau  leaders  have  been 
doubtful  about  supporting  hog  prices.  How 
do  members  and  nonmembera  feel? 

irercent] 
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ICen  and  women  voted  much  alike,  but 
With  men  a  little  more  emphatic  Xor  farm 
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Ytog    supports.    Owners    gav*    supports    a 
stronger  vote  than  did  renters. 

One  young  renter  la  Kossuth  County  had 
another  suggestion:  Why  not  limit  the  num- 
ber of  sows  like  w  did  with  com  allot- 
ments?   That  would  support  hog  prices. 

Political  aflUiatlon  nuule  little  difference 
on  the  question.  Both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans gave  supiKtrts  strong  endorsa- 
ment: 

fPereentJ 


emment  to  store  pork  Ilka  they  stored  eggs 
and  have  the  st\iff  spoU." 

That's  the  way  Iowa  people  line  up.  Sui>- 
port  pork  prices,  yes.  But  dont  take  chances 
on  a  storage  program.  Get  the  surplus  pork 
moved  into  consumption  fast  through  pro- 
duction paymenu.  school  lunches,  food 
stamps,  or  shipments  abroad. 
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Many  farmers,  however,  realized  that  the 
main  problem  had  still  to  be  met.  If  you 
decide  the  Government  should  support  hog 
prices,  how  should  the  job  be  done? 

On  this,  the  Wallace-Homestead  poll  aaked 
the  following  question: 

"If  you  think  the  Oovemmei^  should  sup- 
port hog  prices,  which  of  the  following  things 
should  the  Oovernmunt  do?" 

Percent 
I,  If   market   price   drops   to   $15,   pay 
^       farmer  $2  diflerttnce  between  mar- 
ket price  and  $17  support  price  on 

hogs  he  sells 37 

3.  Buy  and  store  pork  to  keep  the  market 

price  up  to  $17 48 

t.  Not  aura !• 

This  problem  has  been  ptrt  up  to  Iowa 
farmers,  through  the  Wallace-Homestead 
poll,  for  several  years.  Usually  "production 
payments"  (No,  1,  above)  get  a  slightly  lower 
yote  than  "buy  and  stxwe." 

Farmers  who  vote  for  production  pay- 
ments think  It  is  an  easy  way  to  get  the 
surplvu  pork  moved  Into  consumption,  and 
avoids  waste  and  expense  In  storage. 

On  this  question,  farm  bureau  members 
showed  more  approval  of  production  pay- 
ments than  nonmembers. 

(Pwomt) 
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Suppose  the  Government  does  buy  and 
•tore  pork?  Then  what?  Something  has 
to  be  done  with  the  pork  before  it  spoils. 

So  the  Waliace-Homeetead  poU  asked:  "If 
you  want  the  Government  to  buy  and  store 
pork  to  keep  the  price  up,  what  should  be 
done  with  thU  porkr' 

People  answered  like  thla:  

Peroent 

1.  Hold    and    seU    when    market    geU 

stronger 14 

a.  Distribute  through  food-stamp  plan, 

school  lunches,  etc 48 

Ship  abroad  to  needy  nattona  ..- S3 

Undecided 21 

Few  farmers  had  much  faith  In  holding 
and  selling  pork  later.  As  in  other  polls, 
food  stamps  and  school  Itmches  got  a  lot 
nxore  support. 

One  farmer  In  Jones  County  said :  "School 
lunches  are  all  right,  but  I  dcm't  like  the 
idea  of  using  a  stamp  plan." 

An  older  farmer  in  Lucas  County  declared: 
"Distribute  pork  to  the  needy  at  home  and 
abroad.    Only  make  siore  they  really  need  it." 

In  Webster  County,  a  farm  woman  com- 
mented: "I  doubt  If  the  scho<^-lunch  pro- 
gram could  use  up  the  pork.  Maybe  we  can 
feed  some  of  the  hungry  world." 

"Buy  and  store,"  said  a  Linn  County 
farmer,  "then  ship  abroad  to  folks  who  need 
the  pork." 

A  woman  In  Poweshiek  County  com- 
mented: "We  certainly  dont  want  the  Oof- 


Tbe  Enifiiia  of  Russia's  Fatnrc  m  Its 
PoBcy  of  Anti-Seiiiitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  KTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  radio  address  de- 
livered by  Rabbi  Eli  Meltzer.  president 
of  the  Bhochtlm  Union  of  Greater  New 
York,  on  station  WEVD,  Wednesday, 
March  11, 1953,  on  a  most  timely  subject 
with  a  request  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
RccoKO  which  I  am  pleased  to  do.  The 
address  of  Rabbi  Meltzer  ts  as  follows: 

Tri  BifioiCA  or  Russia's  FurtTsa  in  Its  Pouct 
or  Aim-Szurmiu 

(By  Rabbi  Ell  Meltser) 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  world- 
shaking  event  that  occurred  recently.  I  re- 
fer to  the  passing  of  Josef  Stalin,  the  man 
who  dominated  800  million  human  beings, 
but  more  than  that,  he  sought  to  stretch  out 
his  slave  philosophy  of  totalitarianism  across 
the  entire  world. 

He  was  feared  by  millions  of  freedom-lov. 
ing  pec^e  everywhere,  because  they  felt  that 
he  was  trying  to  destroy  their  way  of  life. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  either 
disparage  or  praise  him.  I  don't  want  to 
appear  to  be  hypocritical,  or  to  be  tender  or 
sympathetic.  I  am  only  trying  to  be  realis- 
tic. And  I  feel  that  his  passing  may  change. 
almost  completely,  the  climate  of  hate  in 
which  we  have  been  living. 

1  believe  that  all  freedom-loving  people 
recognlae  that  the  philosophy  of  government 
which  Stalin  advocated  and  which  he  tried 
to  force  on  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  which 
no  human  being  with  a  sense  of  decency, 
dignity,  and  freedom  would  care  to  follow. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  he  had  a  tre- 
mendous Influence,  and  now  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  that  Infltience  will  continue 
under  those  who  will  succeed  him  In  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

I  do  not  venture  to  make  any  predictions, 
but  we  all  know  that  it  was  under  Stalin's 
supervision  that  a  wave  of  anti-Semitism 
swept  through  the  satellite  countries.  And 
we  must  naturally  wonder  whether  those 
who  succeed  him  vrtll  continue  to  follow  out 
his  unholy  policy  In  this  respect. 

We  American  Jews  are  apprehensive  and 
hope  for  the  best.  We  can  only  pray  that 
those  who  have  succeeded  Stalin  will  look 
with  a  more  sympathetic  eye  on  the  i>eople 
of  our  faith,  and  do  something  immediately 
to  help  them,  in  the  present  predicament. 

Nobody  can  predict  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  Rtissla'B  successors  will  do. 
What  has  happened  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
created  a  situation  that  calls  for  strong  and 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  up  the  so-called  governing  body  of  the 
Communist  nation.  To  say  that  I  am  sorry 
that  StiJln  passed  away  would  be  not  only  an 
tmtruth,  but  downright  hypocrisy.  If  he 
would  have  been  a  man  with  love  In  his 
heart  instead  of  hatred,  a  man  with  creative 
faculties  which  helped  to  uplift  himianity, 
we  would  all  be  genuinely  sorry  and  saddened 
by  hlsdeatlx. 


With  the  pftssing  of  Stalin  the  people  of 
the  democratic  countries  are  beginning  to 
wonder  and  to  speciilate  on  what  future 
coiirse  the  Soviet  Union  will  embark  with 
respect  to  Its  attitude  toward  the  rest  ot 
the  world.  It  has  been  reasonably  established 
that  Stalin  was  not  only  a  statesman  of  tre- 
mendous cafMkCity  and  great  ability  as  a 
leader,  but  that  he  was  also  ruthless  and 
tyrannical  and  that  he  stopped  at  nothing  to 
achieve  his  objectives. 

Now,  the  question  which  otir  statesmen  and 
Indeed  the  statesmen  of  the  whole  free 
world  face  4s :  What  are  his  successors  going 
to  do?  While  Malenkov  has  been  named  as 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  not  st  all 
certain  that  he  will  continue  to  guide  the 
destiny  of  the  vast  empire  that  was  created 
by  Stalin  in  his  33  years  of  rule,  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  despotic  regimes  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  may  be  said  that 
Stalin  policies  will  be  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, but  we  don't  know  enough  about 
them  to  realize  how  they  will  act  tinder  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  which  existed 
unler  the  Stalin  rule. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  enigma  Is  the 
character  of  the  Russian  people  themselves. 
I  don't  believe  that  we  quite  vmderstand  the 
Russian  character.  Through  the  centuries 
they  lived  under  the  rtile  of  the  czars  and 
then  under  various  regimes  from  the  time  of 
Kerensky  tmtil  the  ascension  of 'the  Com- 
munists to  power.  And  yet  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  what  their  feelings 
really  were  and  why  they  followed  their 
leaders  so  zealously,  and  obviously  without 
any  desire  to  initiate  changes  or  to  over- 
throw their  rulers.  I  believe  that  the  West- 
ern World  will  have  to  leam  more  of  the 
motivation  that  Is  behind  the  attitude  of  the 
Russian  people  before  it  can  begin  to  deed 
with  greater  Intelligence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Premier  Stalin  was  successful  in  hiding 
the  attitudes  of  his  subjects  by  establishing 
the  iron  curtain.  We  knew  very  little  how 
the  Russians  felt  and  Indeed,  we  know  no 
more  today,  now  that  Stalin  has  gone.  It 
is  a  condition  which  Is  difficult  to  analyze 
and  if  we  study  the  great  Russian  vsriters 
like  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoi  we  still  are  un- 
able to  obtain  a  proper  estimate  or  to  make 
an  appraisal  of  the  Russian  character.  We 
ask  ourselves — will  the  Russian  people  finally 
revolt  against  their  rulers,  will  the  satellite 
countries  attempt  to  Ineak  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Just  as  Tito  has  done?  Will 
the  dictator  of  China,  Marshal  Mao,  now 
that  Stalin  Is  gone,  proceed  to  build  up 
his  own  coimtry — independent  of  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union?  These  are  the 
problems  that  are  facing  us  and  that  are 
terribly  critical  at  this  time. 

I  don't  think  that  any  man  can  forecast 
what  is  going  to  happen,  there  are  too 
many  Intangible  factors  in  this  situation, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  must  do  is 
to  make  a  determined  and  honest  effort  to 
understand  more  about  the  Russian  people 
and  to  develop  a  method  and  technique  how 
to  approach  them  so  that  they  will  begin 
to  ab8c»-b  some  of  our  democratic  ideas  and 
ideals. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Russians,  many  of  whom  are  in 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  Communist  Party 
never  knew  any  other  form  of  government — 
except  the  totalitarian  form. 

Any  of  the  principles  and  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy, or  for  that  matter  any  knowledge  of 
other  form  of  rule  was  strictly  denied  to 
them.  They  have  been  taught  that  there 
is  only  one  ideal  of  government— and  that  Is 
the  one  that  was  evolved  by  Marx  and  En- 
gels  and  further  developed  by  Lienin  and 
Stalin.  The  problem  then  centers  in  the 
thinking  of  the  Russian  p>eople.  I  pose  this 
problem  without  attempting  to  give  an  an- 
swer because  our  statesmen  will  have  to 
study  it  thoroughly  and  then  offer  or  sug- 
gest an  aoawer  to  ttM  peQ|>le  of  the  Western 
World. 


yuuutuBjr.    oui.  ua  iua  uoverumem  capacuy     uie  oasis  OI  uxe  wUCagO  xnarKeU     COIl*     Wltn  men  a  UtUe  more  empnatlc  Xor  larm 
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I  bopm  that  the  answer  will  lead  toward 
the  nunrlval  at  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
There  Is  but  one  hopefoil  sign  on  the  horl- 
Bon — in  going  back  through  the  historical 
record,  we  find  that  when  the  Oarlst  rule 
became  too  oppressive,  the  Etussian  people 
overthrow  their  rulers  and  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  That,  at  course.  Is  a  matter 
of  rcc<Mxl  and  must  be  kept  In  mind  In  con- 
sidering the  future  prospects  of  an  over- 
throw of  the  totalitarian  tyrants. 

Tlie  question  which  we  miist  ask  oTirselves 
aiKl  which  cannot  be  answered  at  this  time 
with  any  degree  of  reasonable  accxiracy,  la 
whether  the  people  of  Russia  today  will  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  the  older  generation 
and  move  toward  the  abolition  of  the  tinman - 
nlcal  rulers  who  now  hold  the  whip  hand 
over  them. 

This  la  a  critical  time  for  the  entire  world 
in  general  and  for  our  people  In  partlciilar. 
Jews  In  this  country  must  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  ready  to  aid  our  people  behind 
the  IrtHi  Curtain,  who  are  seeking  some  ave- 
nue of  escape  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
civilized  world  will  come  to  our  aid.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  statesmen  as  well  as  citi- 
aens  of  other  countries  where  democracy 
prevails  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia is  directing  a  horrible  and  vicious  attack 
against  the  people  of  our  faith. 

Anti-Semitism  can  only  flourish  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  sense  of  brotherly  love 
and  where  the  ungodly  slave-philoeopby  pre- 
valls.  But  in  the  meantime,  let  us  face  the 
future  with  strong  hearts,  with  courage  and 
with  a  willingness  to  come  to  and  aid  of  our 
coreligionists  who  are  in  need  of  our  assist- 
ance in  this  turbulent  time. 

Our  i>eople  have  gone  through  many  heart- 
breaking struggles  In  the  past,  and  through 
wane  miracle  they  have  always  survived, 
therefore  I  hope  and  pray,  and  I  am  sure  our 
listeners  will  join  me — that  our  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  again  survive  In  this 
severe  struggle  for  human  liberty. 


Two  Aabatsadors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACBrtTSETTS 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday, 
March  24.  1953: 

,  Two  AMBAa&Aooas 

India  today,  like  New  England  yesterday, 
la  not  only  a  geographical  area  but  a  state  of 
mind.  The  Importance  of  building  a  bridge 
of  understanding  from  the  anti-Communist 
West  to  the  uncommitted  Indian  mentality 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

This  week  a  Connecticut  Yankee  ^^o  has 
done  a  superb  ambassadorial  job  in  India 
rellnqulabaa  hia  poet.  Chester  Bowles,  it  la 
generally  agreed,  has  done  more  to  win  good 
will  for  the  United  States  In  that  land  of 
simmering  uncertainty  than  any  other  Am«> 
lean  of  recent  tlmea. 

Though — almost  Inevitably — charges  have 
been  made  before  a  congressional  conunlttee 
that  he  wlahed  to  remove  certain  anti-Com- 
munist material  from  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  to  India,  his  explanation  of  why 
he  considered  this  partlcxilar  material  to  be 
IneQective  makes  perfectly  good  sense  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  Indian  state  of  mind 
today. 

That  the  Elsenhower  administration  un- 
derstands the  far-reaching  importance  oX  the 


Indian  ambassadorial  post  is  evidenced  by  ita 
final  choice  of  George  V.  Allen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bowles.  BCr.  Allen  Is  more  than  an  ex- 
perienced diplomat:  he  has  evidenced  In  an- 
other crucial  area,  Yugoalavla.  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  sensitiveness.  flexlbUity,  and 
personal  qualities  to  win  the  friendship  of  a 
I>eople  who.  like  the  Indians,  value  hunuux 
warmth  above  diplomatic  protocol. 

"rtiough  the  Indian  press  notes  Mr.  Bowies' 
departure  with  sadness,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  find  Mr.  Allen  a  worthy  and  popular 
successor. 


Amendment  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF   PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  certain  rec- 
ommendations of  Mr.  Walter  Reuther, 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  recommendations  follow: 

ZI.    ELIMINATE     UNDITX    GOVXaMMSMT     UmBrOt- 
ENCS  WITH  COLLXCnVS  BAXCAIMIMG 

The  second  fundamental  Issue  with  which 
any  legislation  which  seeks  to  transform 
Taft-Hartley  Into  a  sound  labor -relations  law 
must  deal  is  Government  Interference  with 
collective  bargaining.  We  say  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  has  regulated  and  restricted  col- 
lective bargaining  unwisely  and  luineces- 
sarily.  and  we  urge  that  the  Congress  restore 
tree  collective  bargaining  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Nation's  labor  relations  policy. 

I*resident  Eisenhower  has  called  for  the  en- 
couragement of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
lifting  of  the  heavy  hand  of  Government 
intervention.     We  fully  agree. 

Union  and  mana^ment  shotild  be  left 
free  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  with  a  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment regvilatlon.  This  pu-inclple.  with 
which  all  believers  in  a  free  economy  will 
siu-ely  agree,  is  eroded  by  Taft-Hartley.  Let 
me,  by  way  of  illustration,  discuss  two  sub- 
jects of  collective  bargaining  on  which  Taft- 
Hartley  lays  the  heavy  haiul  of  Government 
Intervention. 

The  first  Is  union  security.  Until  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  the  Government  did  not  under- 
take to  regulate  the  contents  of  union 
security  agreements.  Employers  and  unions 
were  free  to  negotiate  any  type  of  union 
security  agreement  that  they  chose.  The 
Wagner  Act  required  only  that  the  union 
executing  the  collective-bargaining  contract 
miist  be  the  freely  chosen  representative 
of  the  employees,  and  not  a  company  dom- 
inated or  assisted  union.  It  did  not  imder- 
take  in  any  way  to  specify  or  restrict  or 
regulate  what  the  union  security  provUiona 
of  the  contract  should  be. 

What  does  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  do?  First. 
It  declares  that  only  a  certain  typ>e  of  unlon- 
aecurity  contract,  described  in  complicated 
detail,  shall  now  be  legal,  and  it  prohibits 
any  union-security  contract  not  conforming 
to  these  new  specifications.  Secondly,  it 
provides  that  State  laws  more  hostile  to 
union  security  than  Taft-Hartley  shall  over- 
ride the  Taft-Hartley  provisions,  but  that 
State  laws  more  favorable  to  union  security 
ahaU  yield  to  Taft-HarUey. 

These  Taft-Hartley  provisions  are,  Z  sub- 
mit, strongly  objectionable  for  three  reasons. 
First,  they  unnecessarily  and  unwlselj  inject 


ttoe  OoremmeBt  Into  the  eolleetive-bargaln- 

ing  process.  Secondly,  the  particular  restrlc<> 
aoDB  laid  by  Taft-Hartley  on  union-security 
clauses  are  unfair,  unwise  and  unworkable. 
Thirdly,  the  subordination  of  the  Federal 
statute  to  antiunion.  State  leglslatiun.  but 
■ot  to  prounlon,  violates  both  principles 
of  fairness  and  the  ordinary  rule  of  suprem- 
acy of  Federal  law. 

What  are  the  restrictions  which  Taft- 
Hartley  Itself  (as  distinguished  from  the 
State  laws  it  invites)  lays  on  union-security 
clauses?  Greatly  simplified,  they  are  these: 
(1)  it  prohibits  the  closed  shop;  (2)  it  per- 
mits only  a  very  restricted  form  of  union 
shop,  under  which  an  employee  may  be  re- 
quired to  join  the  union  not  sooner  tlian  SO 
days  after  being  employed;  and  (3)  even 
under  such  an  arrangement  the  union  is  per- 
mitted to  seek  the  discharge  of  an  employee 
only  for  nonpayment  of  initiation  fees  and 
dues. 

These  provisions  are  both  anti-union  and 
unreall&tlc.  In  many  Industries  the  cloaed 
shop  is  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of 
emplojrment.  Thus,  in  industries  where 
employment  Is  casual  or  sporadic,  the  closed 
shop  is  not  only  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  union  but  to  the  wise  utilization  of  the 
labor  force.  A  provision  requiring  new  em- 
ployees to  join  the  union  In  30  days,  which  la 
all  that  Taft-Hartley  permits,  gives  the  union 
no  protection  in  Industries  where  the  Job 
does  not  last  that  long.  Examples  are  the 
maritime  Industry  (where  the  problem  la 
that  the  ship  sails  rather  than  that  the 
Job  does  not  last  SO  days).  a>evcdoring.  tha 
building  trades  and  musicians.  Further.  In 
these  industries,  organized  labor  pools  ara 
essential  to  provide  competent  labor  to  tha 
employers  as  soon  as  called  for.  or  when 
needed.  Unless  this  labor  pool  or  hiring 
hall  la  union -operated,  the  union  will  not 
know  about  new  Jobs,  will  lose  touch  with 
Its  members,  and  cannot  survive.  In  addi- 
tion, in  certain  Indiis tries  where  business 
units  are  small  and  competition  fierce,  such 
as  In  the  men's  clothing  and  ladles'  garment 
industries,  closed  or  preferential  shops  have 
established  stability  in  the  Interest  of  the 
public,  the  union  and  the  employer.  In 
these  Industries,  the  closed  or  preferential 
shop  has  existed  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Certainly  the  management  and  unions  of 
these  Industries  are  best  qualified  to  Judge 
the  needs  of  the  business  and  the  workers. 

The  provision  that  a  union  may  even  un- 
der a  union  security  clause  seek  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employee  only  for  the  nonpay- 
ment of  dues,  falls  to  give  unions  adequate 
protection.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  un- 
ion member,  this  provision  means  that  ha 
must  continue  to  work  with  a  man  who  may 
have  done  everything  possible  to  break  the 
union.  Even  if  a  worlur  U  expelled  from  tha 
union  aa  a  company  spy  or  an  agent  pro- 
vocateur or  a  Communist  or  crook  the  union 
cannot  ask  that  he  be  fired.  Among  the  rea- 
sons why  unions  seek  union  security  clause* 
are  to  provide  reasonable  Job  security,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  constant  harasa- 
ment  of  employer  attack  or  raids  by  other 
unions,  and  to  preserve  their  energy  and 
their  strength  for  the  ever-present  battle  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  they  rep- 
resent. These  needs  are  not  met  by  the 
restrictive  form  of  union  security  permitted 
by  Taft-Hartley. 

There  Is  nothing  theoretical  about  this, 
gentlemen.  For  example,  my  union,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  America.  CIO, 
has  sought  to  encourage  'vlder  participation 
in  union  activlUea.  We  believe  that  every 
union  member  should  not  only  pay  his  dues, 
but  should  attend  union  meetings,  and  do 
hia  share  of  the  work  and  assume  his  ahare 
of  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  union 
going.  To  that  end,  some  of  o\ir  locals  tried 
out.  a  while  back,  charging  higher  due*  to 
members  not  attending  union  meetlnga; 
they  provided  that  nonattenders  should  pay 
60  cents  a  month  mare.  Thla  arrangement 
va*  h«Ut  to  violate  tha  Taft-HarUey  Act. 


Let  me  ask  you  gentlemen,  why  should  the 

/      Congress  Interfere  wlien  a  union  seeks  to 

encourage  attendance  st  union  meetings  by 

rebating  60  cents  to  members  who  attend? 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
other  Taft-Hartley  union  security  provi- 
sion, that  Is.  the  declaration  in  the  law 
(eec.  14  (b) )  that  Slate  laws  more  hostile 
to  union  security  than  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
shall  supersede  the  I^ideral  law,  even  in  in- 
dustries in  ^  affectln;  interstate  conunerce. 

Thla  provlalon,  as  I  have  said.  Is  patently 
unfair  and  violates  the  principle  of  su- 
premacy of  Federal  law. 

As  to  the  provision's  fairness,  it  is  per- 
haps enough  to  note  that  it  is  only  State 
antiunion  secxirity  Inws  which  are  given 
precedence  over  the  Federal  act.  not  State 
prounlon  security  lawii.  This  provision  was 
originally  put  forward  on  the  pretext  of  re- 
spect for  States  rights.  It  Is  a  pecviliar 
States  rights  principle  which  gives  priority 
over  Federal  law  to  State  antiunion  statutes, 
but  not  to  State  prounlon  statutes.  It  is 
a  peculiar  States  rights  principle  which 
leads  a  Senator  from  Ohio  or  a  Representa- 
tive from  New  Jersey  to  give  priority  over 
Federal  law  to  the  law  of  Arkansas  or  North 
Carolina,  but  not  to  that  of  Ohio  or  New 
Jersey. 

I  think  we  all  know,  though,  just  how 
much  of  an  issue  of  principle  is  at  stake 
here.  If  anyone  was  ever  deluded,  sxirely 
the  scales  fell  from  bin  eyes  last  year,  when 
Senator  Tsrr  sponsored  a  special  union  se- 
curity bill  for  the  construction  trades  which 
explicitly  overrode  State  laws.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  construction  industry.  It  may 
be  noted,  are  more  local  than  those  of  most 
other  major  industries  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect it  could  be  said  that  the  ease  for  uni- 
form Federal  regulation  waa  less  compelling 
than  in  the  case  of,  aiy.  the  steel  or  auto- 
mobile Industry.  Novertheless,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  almost  unanl- 
moxialy. 

Incidentally,  thU  bUI,  S.  1873.  as  originally 
Introduced  by  Senator  TArr.  eliminated  even 
the  slight  restriction  laid  by  the  Wagner 
Act  on  union  security  contracts,  that  la.  the 
requirement  that  the  union  be  the  freely 
chosen  representative  of  the  employees. 
The  Senator  was  ready,  in  other  words,  to 
permit  the  building  tiades  iinions  to  sign 
union-security  contracia  not  only  regardless 
of  State  laws,  but  regardless  of  whether  they 
represented  the  employees  in  the  area  labor 
pool.  Here  I  must  confess  I  think  the  Sen- 
atcw's  generosity  went  too  far.  and  the  bill 
was  modified  before  it,  passed  the  Senate. 
But  this  bit  of  recent  history  does  show 
just  how  much  of  an  issue  of  principle  is  at 
stake  here. 

I  do  not  really  understand  how  anyone 
could  ever  have  thouglit  that  any  issue  of 
principle  was  at  stake  in  this  Invitation  to 
the  States  to  outlaw  even  the  modified  Taft- 
Hartley  union  shop.  No  other  provision  of 
Taft-Hartley  is  made  subject  to  overriding 
by  State  law.  The  very  same  section  which 
contains  this  provision  declares  in  its  first 
part  (sec.  14  (a) )  that  any  State  law  seeking 
to  give  collective  bargaining  rights  to  super- 
visors shall  be  invalid.  Let  me  read  you  this 
provision.    It  says: 

"No  employer  subject  to  this  act  shall  be 
compelled  to  deem  individuals  defined  herein 
as  supervisors  as  employee*  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law.  either  national  or  local,  relating 
to  collective  bargaining.** 

That  shows  just  how  much  the  authors  of 
this  law  were  concerned  about  the  principle 
of  States  rights. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why 
this  particular  Issue  should  be  singled  out 
as  a  subject  on  which  State  law  Is  to  over- 
ride Federal.  On  the  contrary,  the  argument 
against  encouraging  State  diversity  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  seems  to  me  very 
sound.  The  very  purpose  of  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  adopt  for  aU  in- 
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dtistries  in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce 
measxires  which  will  promote  indiistrlal 
peace,  avoid  strikes,  and  raise  the  living 
standard  of  the  working  population  by  recog- 
nizing their  right  to  form  unions  and  bar- 
gain collectively.  A  major  reason  why  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  was  called 
was  to  guard  against  State  particularism  in 
economic  matters  and  to  insure  that  the 
Nation  would  constitute  an  economic  unit. 
To  invite  diversified  State  legislation  on  eco- 
nomic matters  would  violate  the  funda- 
mental principle. 

Particularly,  I  think  it  is  whoUy  wrong  to 
Invite  nonlndustrial  States  to  seek  to  at- 
tract Industry  from  other  States  by  passing 
antiunion  laws.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
what  this  provision  does.  However,  this  par- 
ticular subject  will  be  fully  dealt  with  later 
by  Mr.  Emil  Rleve,  president  of  our  Textile 
Workers  Union,  and  I  therefore  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  Into  It  ftirther  m3rBelf . 

What  concerns  me  particularly  In  the  pres- 
ent context  is  the  serious  practical  difficul- 
ties in  collective  bargaining  which  are  cre- 
ated by  leaving  divergent  State  laws  In  effect. 
Large  Indostrial  enterprises  operating  in 
many  States  cannot  follow  the  simple  course 
of  complying  with  a  general  Federal  law. 
They  must  examine  and  comply  with  the 
laws  of  each  of  the  States  in  which  they  oper- 
ate. Where  they  find  divergent  laws  In  effect 
on  the  vital  iscue  of  union  security,  they 
must  shape  their  policies  accordingly.  It  Is 
generaly  recognleed  that  good  personnel 
practice  requires  uniformity  in  matters  of 
labor  relations.  But  employers  following 
that  policy  generally  must  make  an  excep- 
tion In  the  case  of  union  security. 

Where  such  Industries  as  steel,  coal,  and 
conununlcatlons  face  a  difficult  situation, 
the  maritime  Industry  may  well  face  an  im- 
possible one.  Take  a  coastal  shipping  com- 
pany, which  normally  hires  its  crews  In  New 
York.  It  signs  a  union  security  contract 
which  Is  valid  under  the  law  of  the  State. 
When  the  ship  gets  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  a 
different  law  prevails,  any  vacancies  which 
occur  will  have  to  be  filled  In  violation  of 
either  the  local  law  or  the  contract.  Both 
the  union  and  the  management  will  be  en- 
couraged to  Jockey  for  the  advantages  which 
hiring  in  one  place  or  the  other  will  bring. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  Itself  recognized  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  question  of  union  se- 
curity was  a  proper  matter  for  regulation  In 
a  general  Federal  labor  law.  It  recognized 
that  union  sectirlty  has  been  a  vital  subject 
for  negotatlon  in  all  union  contracts  for 
decades  and  that  It  was  closely  Intertwined 
with  the  manner  in  which  unions  are  to 
operate  In  the  regulated  Industries.  Inclu- 
sion of  section  14  (b)  of  the  act  was  entirely 
without  justification.  It  should  not  continue 
to  be  the  law. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  example  of 
tmwarranted  Government  Interference  with 
collective  bargaining  which  I  said  I  would 
discuss — the  regulation  of  welfare  funds. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act — section  302— speci- 
fies in  great  detail  the  welfare  fund  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  entered  Into  between 
imlona  and  employers  in  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  It  prescribes  how  these 
funds  must  be  administered  and  what  bene- 
fits may  be  covered.  Any  violation  of  the 
statutory  restrictions  Is  not  only  subject  to 
injunction— a  device  of  which  Taft-Hartley'e 
authors  were  especially  enamored — but  is  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and  imprisonment  for  a  year. 

Now  I  submit  that  this  Is  an  extraordinary 
bit  ot  Government  regimentation,  coming 
as  it  does  from  self-proclaimed  admirers  of 
the  free-enterprise  system.  No  necessity  for 
any  Federal  regulation  of  union  welfare 
funds  has  ever  been  shown.  Such  funds 
have  been  In  existence  for  years  without  the 
development  of  any  abuses  demonstrating  a 
need  for  Federal  regulation.  The  adminis- 
tration ot  such  funds  la,  of  course,  subject 
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to  the  normal  State  laws  relating  to  trust* 
and  to  embezilement  of  funds. 

The  statutory  standards  p>rescribed  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  for  welfare  funds  are  not 
only  confusing  and  chaotic,  but  are,  in  some 
instances,  impossible  of  achievement  under 
State  law.  For  example,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  prescribes  that  the  fund  must  have  tri- 
partite administration.  That  la,  that  it 
must  be  administered  by  a  representative 
of  the  employer,  the  iinlon,  and  a  neutraL 
However,  some  States  do  not  permit  the 
Issuance  of  policies  of  group  life  or  health 
insurance  to  trtutee*  of  this  type.  Thus, 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  CIQ, 
reached  an  sgreement  with  the  McKenzie 
Muffler  Co.  for  the  creation  of  a  welfare  fund 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  only  to  find  that  under  Ohio  law 
group-Insurance  policies  could  be  Issued  only 
to  an  employer  or  to  a  union,  but  not  to 
trustees  representing  both  parties.  Develop- 
ments of  this  sort  are  to  be  expected  when 
legislation  is  passed  not  In  response  to  any 
demonstrated  need,  but  simply  to  harass 
vuiiona. 

The  requirement  of  Taft-Hartley  that  wel- 
fare funds  have  a  tripartite  administration 
produced,  it  will  be  recalled,  a  national  emer- 
gency strike  in  the  coal  Industry,  ijecause 
of  the  inability  of  the  union  and  manage- 
ment representatives  and  the  Impartial  um- 
pire to  agree.  This  controversy  was  ter- 
minated only  when  the  court  upheld  the 
position  of  the  union  and  the  Impartial 
umpire.  Senator  Tatt  now  proposes  to  per- 
mit employers  to  waive  administration  of 
these  funds. 

However,  the  proper  course  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  only  proper  course,  is  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  this  Federal  regulation  ot  wel- 
fare funds  and  to  leave  it  to  the  employer 
and  the  union  to  work  out  welfare-fund  ar- 
rangements in  the  light  of  their  own  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

in.   XLIMUVATC       HAMPEXING       EXSTaAINTS       OW 
T7KIOM    OBCAIflBATION    AND   ACTIVrrT 

Next,  we  In  the  CIO  believe  that  oar  na- 
tional labor-relations  law  should  protect  and 
strengthen  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
in  bona  fide  unions  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  just  the  oppo- 
site. It  hampers  legitimate  union  organiza- 
tion and  activity. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  for  example,  con- 
tains in  section  8  (b)  (4)  a  blanket  prohibi- 
tion against  imlon  activity  that  has  as  one 
of  its  effects  the  breaking  off  of  business 
dealings  between  any  employer  or  other  per* 
son  and  any  other  person. 

Now,  unions  are  not  ordinarily  concerned 
with  the  relations  of  an  employer  with  other 
business  concerns.  They  are  concerned— 
and  I  submit  that  the  conce/n  is  clearly  le- 
gitimate— when  such  business  dealings 
threaten  the  wages,  hours,  or  working  con- 
ditions of  their  members. 

This  is  the  case  when  union  members  are 
required  to  work  on  struck  goods,  or  goods 
from  runaway  shops,  or  goods  made  under 
sweatshop  conditions. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  a  imlon  on 
strike  for  better  wages,  or  to  organize  a 
riuiaway  shop  that  used  to  observe  union 
standards  but  now  does  not.  or  to  eliminate 
substandard  conditions  is  prohibited  from 
enlisting  the  aid  of  fellow  unionists  in  other 
shops  if  one  of  the  effects  of  such  endeavor 
may  be  to  cause  any  employer  or  other  per- 
son to  cease  doing  business  with  any  other 
person. 

These  are  universally  recognised  to  be  le- 
gitimate objectives,  but  under  Taft-Hartley, 
the  union  now  runs  afoul  of  the  law  and 
subjects  Itself  to  mandatory  Injtmctlon  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  courts.  Also — and 
I  emphasize  that  this  is  In  addition  to  tha 
mandatory  injunctions  that  the  law  au- 
thoriaea — the  union  can  be  sued  for  dam- 
age* in  a  Federal  court  proceeding  in  which 
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Important  Jtnladlctlonal  safeguards  ordi- 
narily available  to  litigants  In  sudi  courts 
are  not  available  to  it. 

Employers  are  tinder  no  such  reetrlctlona 
when  they  are  Involved  in  a  labor  dispute 
with  a  union.  They  can.  with  Impimlty, 
contract  out  to  other  employers  any  work 
they  have  that  is  interrupted  by  the  dispute. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  their  action  may  be  to  break  the  union  or 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  their  employees  to 
improve  their  wages,  hours  or  working  con- 
ditions. 

It  also  makes  no  difference  what  means  a 
union  may  employ  in  pxirsult  of  legitimate 
objectives.  Violations  of  section  8  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  ^ave  been  found 
when  all  the  union  did  was  to  appeal  for 
cooperation  to  employees  in  other  tmion 
plants,  or  when  the  union  simply  took  its 
men  off  a  Job  because  of  a  policy  not  to 
work  with  nonunion  men. 

But,  this  Isnt  all.  The  so-called  free 
speech  provision  (sec.  8  (c))  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  throws  an  a\ira  of  privilege  over 
all  kinds  of  antiunion  statements  by  em- 
ployers. 

Yet,  although  Its  wording  would  seem  to 
make  it  applicable  whenever  any  unfair 
labor  practice — unions,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers— is  charged,  the  NLRB  and  the 
trnited  States  Supreme  Court  have  held  that 
It  does  not  apply  when  a  xmion  is  charged 
with  violations  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  of  the 
act. 

Peaceful  picketing,  unfair  lists,  appeals  for 
help  from  union  members  in  other  plants, 
all  are  barred,  except  when  the  union  limits 
Its  activity  to  the  particular  plant  or  plants 
where  a  dispute  is  in  progress. 

The  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  are  manifestly 
tinreallstlc  and  unfair.  They  ignore  the 
-plain  realities  of  economic  rrtationships 
among  employers,  and  between  employers 
and  luiions — unless,  that  Is,  they  were 
drafted  with  malice  aforethought.  Their 
effect  Is  to  protect  employer  misconduct  and 
penalize  perfectly  legitimate  union  activities. 

As  a  result,  the  right  of  workers  to  picket 
lias  been  gravely  curtailed.  The  right  to 
refuse  to  cross  picket  lines  has  been  serloxisly 
challenged.  The  right  to  strike  has  been 
abridged. 

Strikers  in  an  economic  strike  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  NLRB  elections.  Even 
the  proponents  of  Taft-Hartley  now  recog- 
nize the  manifest  inj\istice  of  this. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  merely  to  rees- 
tablish the  right  of  economic  strikers  to  vote, 
desirable  as  this  may  be.  What  is  really  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  realities  of  a 
strike  situation  is  at  the  same  time  to  deny 
to  outright  strikebreakers  the  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  workers  are  to 
be  represented  by  a  union  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

President  Eisenhower,  we  believe,  is  right 
when  he  said,  "I  know  the  law  might  be  \ised 
to  break  unions.  That  must  be  changed. 
America  wants  no  law  licensing  imion  b\ut- 
Ing.    And  neither  do  I." 

The  combined  effect  of  provisions  such  as 
these  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  to 
produce  an  attitude  among  employers  that 
the  era  of  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act  and  the 
Wagner  Act  is  over.  Today,  the  labor  in- 
junction has  returned,  and  once  more  the 
law  Is  on  their  side. 

Today,  our  organizing  campaigns  not  in- 
frequently meet  with  violence  and  terrorism 
with  which  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  are 
powerless  to  deal  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  We  have  also  seen  widespread  revival 
of  the  labor  injunction  in  the  state  covirts. 
and  the  National  Guard  has  been  called  out 
in  some  States  to  break  strikes,  Jtist  as  in  the 
unhappy,  dangeroxis  years  before  the  Nor- 
ris-LaOuardia Act. 

This  is  why  unions  look  upon  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  a  weapon  designed  to  weaken 
and  ultimately  destroy  them.     Certainly.  If 


concerted  action  can  be  confined  to  the 
single  plant,  tha  strength  which  organized 
workers  derive  from  their  association  with 
other  workers  in  other  plants  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

If  it  is  good  to  have  strong  tinlons,  and 
President  Elsenhower,  among  others,  has 
said  that  it  is,  then  the  right  of  workers  to 
Join  unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  en- 
gage in  concerted  activities  for  their  mutual 
aid  and  protection  must  be  protected  by 
more  than  the  lip  service  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  accords  them.  These  provisions 
that  I  have  been  talking  about  must  either 
be  eliminated  from  the  Act  or  drastically 
amended  to  eliminate  their  antiunion  pur- 
pose and  effect. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  1CASSACH1TSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  of  James  B. 
Carey,  president.  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers, 
CIO.  This  very  interesting  and  illu- 
minating statement  was  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
at  an  informal  meeting  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  on  Tuesday.  March  24. 1953.  Mr. 
Carey's  remarks  were  instructive  and 
helpful  and  I  am  satisfied  that  all  mem- 
bers present  appreciated  this  timely 
information: 

The  policy  of  large  companies  to  move 
existing  plants  from  industrial  into  rural 
areas,  ptoses  a  serious  problem  to  our  whole 
economy. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  not  only 
do  not  oppose  the  bringing  of  industry  to 
rural  and  nonlndustrial  areas,  but  in  fact 
we  favor  it  as  a  means  of  diversifying  their 
economies  and  providing  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  their  people. 

But  there  is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween an  expansion  of  production;  part  of 
which  is  to  take  place  in  nonlndustrial 
areas,  which  we  favor,  and  simply  changing 
existing  production  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. 

The  latter  situation  benefits  only  the  em- 
ployer who  can  make  more  profits  by  paying 
lower  wage  rates.     The  whole  economy  loses. 

The  situation  of  what  we  call  runaway 
shops  is  becoming  increasingly  acute  in  the 
electrical,  radio,  and  machine  industries  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  State* 
Here  are  some  striking  examples: 

1.  General  Electric  Is  abandoning  its 
plants  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  White  Plains, 
N.  Y..  to  put  the  production  into  a  giant  new 
plant  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fifteen  hundred 
people  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

3.  General  Electric  la  transferring  its  fan 
and  vacuum  cleaner  production  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  to  an  entirely  ne'er  plant  which 
it  is  building  in  Tyler.  Tex.  GE  announced 
that  it  will  spend  $5  million  on  the  Tyler 
plant.  This  is  exactly  the  same  value  that 
GE  has  placed  on  its  Trenton  plant.  We 
have  asked  GE  why  it  does  not  continue  the 
use  of  the  Trenton  plant  which  is  only  10 
years  old  instead  of  abandoning  it  and  bxiUd- 
Ing  an  entirely  new  plant. 

3.  Westlnghouse  la  transferring  Its  re- 
frigerator and  washing  machine  production 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  it  is  building  an  entirely  new  plant. 


4.  General  Bectrio  is  bxiilding  an  entlrtfy 
new  $25  million  plant  in  Rome,  Ga..  with  a 
tax  amortization  privilege  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  will  traiufer  part  of  it*  trans- 
former production  from  Plttafield,  Maaa. 

While  GE  maintains  that  It  does  not  In- 
tend to  drop  its  production  in  Plttafleld.  It 
nuute  the  same  promise  to  the  workers  at 
Trenton  when  that  plant  was  established. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  promlred  the  people 
of  LouisvUle  when  that  plant  Mas  projected, 
that  the  company  did  not  Intand  to  drop 
production  elsewhere. 

6.  The  International  Resistance  Co.  Is 
transferring  part  of  Its  production  from 
PhUadelphla  to  AshevlUe,  N.  C. 

6.  Westlnghouse  has  received  tlOJS  mil- 
lion in  tax  amortization  to  build  a  new 
meter  plant  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  which  wlU 
Involve  the  loss  of  Jobs  of  hundreds  oi  worfe. 
ers  In  Newark. 

7.  Westlnghouse  is  building  a  new  lamp- 
base  plant  at  Parts.  Tex..  In  competition  with 
Its  own  operations  at  Belleville.  N.  J. 

8.  Hundreds  of  workers  are  suffering  loss 
or  Jobs  and  wage  cuts  because  Westlnghouse 
sectored  tfi  million  tax  amortization  at 
Horseheads,  N.  T.,  and  another  90.8  million 
at  Bath,  N.  T..  for  electronic  tubes  which  had 
been  produced  at  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

0.  Westlnghouse  moved  75  percent  of  Ita 
miniature  lamp  division  to  Richmond,  Ky.. 
and  Reform,  Ala.,  and  dropped  800  workers 
from  its  New  Jersey  operations. 

Additional  moves  are  being  planned  to 
rural  areas  on  behalf  of  the  Tung-Sol  Co., 
RCA.  Singer,  Magnavox,  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  theas 
moves  by  the  companies.  The  International 
Resistance  Co.  claimed  that  It  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  armed  services  to  move  part  oi 
its  operations  as  part  of  the  dispersal  pro- 
gram of  the  Government.  This,  of  coursa, 
is  not  true.  Charles  E.  Wilson  declarsdi. 
when  he  was  Defense  Mobilization  Director. 
"We  are  not  asking  vital  industries  to  mora 
their  factories  but  only  to  locate  new  fac- 
tories a  few  miles  from  existing  ones."  Tha 
same  position  was  taken  by  President  Tru- 
man and  other  officials. 

Bluntly,  the  real  reason  for  these  moves 
is  to  save  money  on  wages,  to  attempt  to 
escape  from  unionization,  and  to  secvire  op- 
erations which  will  make  rural  area.s  de- 
pendent upon  these  companies  and  there- 
fore provide  extensive  tax  and  other  con- 
cessions. In  Reform.  Ala.,  for  example,  the 
wage  rates  paid  by  Westlnghouse  range  from 
75  cents  to  85  cents  an  hour.  The  skilled 
workers  get  $1.05  to  $1.18  an  hour.  These 
rates  are  from  50  to  80  cents  an  hour  less 
than  the  comparable  rates  in  northern 
plants. 

Some  of  the  lamp  plants  in  the  South 
enjoyed  for  a  considerable  period  the  per- 
mission to  tue  learners'  permits  by  which  a 
large  percentage  of  the  whole  working  fores 
were  paid  65  cents  an  hottr;  actually  less  than 
the  minimum  wage. 

This  movement  to  the  South  Is  tied  also 
with  attempts  to  hamstring  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  therefore  prevent  any  effec- 
tive mlnimiun-wage  determinations  by  tha 
Department  of  Labor.  The  fact  that  tha 
moet  extreme  pressure  against  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  has  come  from  Westlnghouse  Is 
significant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  products  made  by 
these  companies  are  all  sold  on  a  national 
market  and  for  uniform  prices.  Therefore, 
the  ability  to  pay  lower  wage  nftes  means 
either  a  surplus  profit  for  the  companies  or 
unfair  competition  against  other  companies 
who  have  not  engaged  In  the  runaway 
process. 

The  attempt  to  escape  from  \inlonlzatlon 
by  moving  to  rural  areas  is  nothing  new  in 
our  industrial  history.  The  fact  that  it  has 
frequently  failed  and  unionism  has  succeeded 
in  organizing  workers  In  the  runaway  plants 
does  not  stop  companies  from  continuing  it 
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and  getting  the  benefit  of  even  a  few  years 
of  low  wages  and  industrial  dislocation. 

The  fact  that  the  companies  want  to  get 
away  from  unionization  la  highlighted  by 
the  attitude  being  taken  toward  workers  in 
existing  plants  who  wish  to  move  to  new 
plants  and  thereby  protect  their  Jobs.  The 
attached  letters  sent  by  General  Electric  to 
Mr.  John  Oarvey.  the  president  of  our  local 
at  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Michael  V. 
Pone,  a  long-time  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion m  New  Jersey,  are  Indicative  of  the  at- 
tltiids'  these  companies  are  taking.  The 
same  general  attitude  prevails  with  General 
Electric  at  Plttafleld  with  regard  to  Jobs 
St  Rome.  Ga.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
do  not  want  in  the  new  plants  workers  wbo 
have  had  experience  In  unionized  plants  or 
wagas  that  have  been  produced  by  unions. 

There  Is  another  additional  factor  whidi 
Is  also  at  extreme  economic  importance  to 
companies.  By  hiring  entirely  new  workers 
In  these  plants,  companies  can  secure  em- 
ployees who  have  built  up  no  rights  through 
the  years  to  pensions,  holidays,  et  cetera. 
Thereby  it  can  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
money. 

We  have  demonstrated,  for  example,  that 
by  wiping  out  a  plant  of  1,000  people  with  10 
years  of  service  and  starting  up  en  entirely 
new  plant  where  people  had  no  service.  Gen- 
eral Electric  would  be  able  to  save  a  million 
dollars  in  pension  and  vacation  benefits 
alone. 

Naturally,  also,  the  workers  who  are  dis- 
placed most  look  for  work  in  places  where 
they  may  have  absolutely  no  seniority  and 
have  therefore  lost  the  years  of  accumulated 
seniority  of  their  present  employment.  This 
Is  an  especially  serious  problem  for  middle- 
aged  people. 

The  problem  was  made  more  serious  fur- 
ther by  the  fact  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  have  become  mtn-e  and 
mors  inadequate  to  provide  even  the  mini- 
mum of  food  and  rent  for  pec^le  displaced 
from  their  Joba  Many  of  these  companies 
recognize  absolutely  no  re^x>nslbillty  to  the 
employees  they  have  thrown  out  on  the 
street. 

It  is  Ironic  that  workers  are  being  asked 
to  pay  for  the  means  to  work  themselves  out 
of  Jobs.  This  fact  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  GE  has 
been  able  to  carry  through  a  half  billion 
dollar  expansion  program  since  World  War  II 
without  borrowing  a  single  penny.  It  has 
been  able  to  do  this  out  of  Its  surplus  profits 
after  paying  liberal  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders. These  surplus  profits  have  been 
obtained  through  a  wage  policy  that  deprives 
the  workers  of  a  reasonable  and  Just  rate  for 
their  labor.  We  estimate  at  present  that  the 
GE  workers  suffer  an  inequity  of  about  31 
cents  an  hour  which  Is  a  difference  between 
the  profits  that  GE  makes  per  worker  and 
the  profits  made  by  the  comparable  com- 
panies in  the  electric  machinery  industry. 
(GE  profits  run  about  $2,050  a  year  per 
employee  and  the  comparable  companies  run 
about  $1,600  per  year.)  Th\is,  these  surplus 
profits  are  poured  into  a  plant  and  equip- 
ment building  program  for  eliminating 
plants  and  replacing  them  in  other  localities 
at  cheaper  wages.  GE's  present  program  of 
plant  expenditures,  amounting  to  over  $400 
million,  could  replace  two-thirds  of  its  pres- 
ent plants   and   equipment. 

Jxist  as  we  believe  that  the  Government 
should  not  finance  the  means  for  corpora- 
tions to  engage  in  runaway  plants,  so  we 
believe  that  workers  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  finance  out  of  their  production 
runaway  plants  which  will  take  away  their 
Jobs. 

Our  program  calls  for  the  following: 
,  1.  No  tax  amortization  certificates  should 
be  Issued  by  the  Government  to  replace  ex- 
isting production  nor  should  such  certificates 
^  iHOed  for  plants  which  would  have  been 
eonstmcted  in  the  absence  of  such  tax  amor- 
tization certificates. 


S.  Workers  seeking  employment  in  a  new 
plant  of  a  company  they  are  already  working 
for  shotild  have  preference  over  applicants 
from  outside  the  commtinity  of  the  new 
plant;  and  workers  from  plants  that  have 
been  shut  down  should  have  priority  over 
an  other  workers  of  the  same  company  from 
oustlde  the  community  who  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  new  plant. 

3.  Workers'  seniority  and  service  csredlts 
for  pensions,  vacations,  and  so  forth  should 
be  maintained  with  the  company  over  a 
period  of  layoff  equal  to  the  length  of  ac- 
cumulated service. 

4.  A  worker  laid  off  permanently  and  not 
transferred  to  a  new  plant  should  receive 
severance  pay  of  $100  a  year  or  in  no  case 
less  than  one  week's  pay  for  each  year  of 
service.  There  shall  not  be  any  deductions 
by  the  company  from  this.  (For  example. 
General  Electric  offered  to  its  Trenton 
workers  a  severance  pay  proposal  of  one 
week  for  each  year  of  service  from  which 
they  will  deduct  $680  from  each  severance 
pay  check.  This  f530  was  allegedly  what 
GE  claimed  it  would  have  paid  to  the  New 
Jersey  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund 
for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  result  was 
that  employees  with  less  than  6  years  of 
service  got  nothing.) 

5.  Where  temporary  employment  Is  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  these  plant  changes 
there  should  be  a  negotiated  employment- 
security  fund  with  the  employers  to  pro- 
vide a  supplement  to  State  unemployment 
compensation.  Workers  should  be  assured 
of  two-thirds  of  their  average  weekly  pay 
up  to  $50  a  week  (including  unemployment 
compensation)   for  36  weeks. 

By  such  a  program  as  this,  the  rights  of 
workers  to  their  Jobs  will  be  protected,  the 
communities  will  not  feel  such  an  extreme 
blow  and  there  will  be,  for  those  not  trans- 
ferred, a  cushion  to  ease  the  transition  pe- 
riod. Through  such  a  program  the  workers, 
the  communities,  and  the  company  will  bet- 
ter solve  their  transition  problem.  Only  by 
such  a  program  can  the  company  escape  the 
Indictment  on  the  p<urt  of  both  the  workers 
and  the  communities  that  the  company  has 
no  interest  in  either,  but  only  in  its  profits. 

Tbere  should  be  a  common  agreement  that 
the  skills  of  workers  have  at  least  the  same 
value  as  the  skills  of  machines;  and  that 
while  it  is  considered  that  a  machine  will 
not  be  scrapped  while  it  has  real  usefulness, 
a  worker  with  years  of  useful  service  should 
not  be  scrapped. 

Any  agreement,  furthermore,  should  take 
into  consideration  that  in  moving  into  a 
community  there  is  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  that  we  as  a  union  and  the  com- 
'"pany  as  the  employer  both  share.  And  in 
any  solution  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
rights  and  inttt'ests  of  that  oonuntmity. 

(Copy  of  telegram  from  Edward  Thome, 
director,  Mercer  County,  N.  J..  Industrial 
Commission,  to  Ralph  J.  Cordlner,  presi- 
dent. General  Electric  Co.] 

JamrABT  30,  1953. 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  CoRonvzs, 

President.  General  Electric  Co^ 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.: 

In  my  dual  capacity  as  a  retailer  whose 
superior  merchandising  methods  tised  in 
vending  GE  wares  have  been  cited  by  your 
company,  and  as  a  duly  designated  public, 
official  whose  responsibility  is  the  Industrial 
well  being  of  this  area,  may  I  advise  you 
that  as  it  appears  from  here  your  corp>orate 
right  hand  doesnt  know  what  its  left  hand 
Is  doing. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Just  as  I  receive 
elaborate  and  skillfully  prepared  material 
describing  your  gigantic  promotion  campaign 
with  which  you  plan  to  help  me  move  GE 
merchandise  to  customers  in  my  Princeton 
drugstore  during  the  course  of  your  75th 
anniversary,  your  not-so-publlc-relations- 
wise  sub-executives  have  acted  to  antagonize 


this  $50  million  market  by  callous  treatment 
of  1,100  employees  at  the  East  State  Street 
GE  Manufactury  in  Trenton. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  GE  to  consolidate 
Its  washer  operation  in  Louisville,  even 
thoxigh  the  civilian  use  of  these  premises  fol- 
lowing Government  grants  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  form  of  rapid  amortization  al- 
lowances to  the  amoiuit  of  over  $14  million 
have  already  been  questioned.  Nor  do  I  deny 
your  corporate  right  to  liquidate  holdings  no 
longer  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

But,  as  director  of  the  Mercer  Cotmty  in- 
dustrial commission  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  plant  layout  of  the  premises  under  dis- 
cussion is  highly  desirable  from  a  production 
efficiency  standpoint.  For  that  reason,  the 
Impression  that  your  executives  have  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  our  commrunity.  that 
In  all  GE  there  is  no  operation  that  can  be 
suitably  carried  out  within  the  Trenton 
plant,  smacks  of  corporate  hypocrisy  and 
executive  double  talk. 

This  is  no  way  to  proceed  if  GE  is  to  retain 
its  merchandising  friendships  in  the  Tren- 
ton area. 

There  is  a  human  side  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  1,100  employees  at  the  Trenton 
GE  plant,  some  with  sufficient  seniority  to 
shortly  benefit  from  pension  rights. 

Yoxir  company's  statement  that  pension 
fund  contributions  made  by  employees  will 
be  returned  with  Interest  Is  a  most  nauseat- 
ing example  of  corporate  indifference  to  hu- 
man rights. 

Dare  an  Insurance  company  tell  a  tearful 
housewife  waiting  her  husband's  passing  that 
insurance  premiums  plus  interest  will  be 
paid  forthwith?    The  simile  is  obvious. 

Por  GE  to  return  pension  funds  Instead  of 
acting  to  provide  the  protection  these  people 
had  every  right  to  expect  is  heartless,  in- 
human, and  Indecent. 

GE  can  do  as  it  pleases,  that  I  know,  but 
not  without  a  public  reckoning.  Since  the 
well-being  of  these  1,100  people  is  my  re- 
sponsibility, through  the  request  of  their 
leaders,  who  have  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  all  the  GE  employees  of  Mercer 
County  are  entitled  to  the  fuU  services  of 
the  industrial  commission  in  return  for  their 
tax  contributions  to  its  support.  I  have  no 
alternative. 

First,  Mr.  Cordlner,  I  appeal  to  you  as  top 
management  of  GE  to  confer  with  me  in  the 
Interest  of  all  concerned.  Failing  your  co- 
operation I  must  then  proceed  to  do  all 
within  my  power  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  retailer,  and  as  a  freeholder  of  Mercer 
County  to  extend  every  possible  pressure  to 
induce  a  change  of  attitude  by  GE. 

This  Is  no  way  to  launch  a  75th  anniver- 
sary, Mr.  Cordlner.  Don't  you  think  we 
should  get  together  and  talk  it  over  before 
the  fat  is  in  the  fire? 

GcEaAi.  Elbcteic  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  February  9,  1953. 
Mr.  Mtchakl  V.  Pons, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Deas  Ma.  PONZ:  Since  Mr.  N.  Federicl  has 
his  full  complement  of  people  and  he  him- 
self can't  foresee  any  possible  openings  in 
his  department  anytime  In  the  near  future, 
he  turned  yotu*  letter  over  to  me.  I  am 
Bcury  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
venture  a  guess  when  we  would  need  some- 
one with  your  work  background. 

I  regret  that  I  can't  be  more  encouraging 
to  you  but  ovu'  labor  market  is  quite  ade- 
quate here  and  should  a  replacement  be 
needed  it  would  probably  be  filled  by  the 
time  you  heard  about  it. 

I  realize  you  are  anxious  to  ccmtlnue  3^tir 
service  with  the  company  but  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  offer  you  any  encouragement 
about  employment  here  due  to  the  labor 
market. 

AXTHm  T.  HEm.AtJT, 

Employee  Services, 
Borne  Laundry  EquipmerU  Department. 
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Important  Jurladlctlonal  safeguards  ordi- 
narily available  to  litigants  In  such  courts 
are  not  available  to  It. 

Employers  are  under  no  such  restrictions 
when  they  are  Involved  In  a  labor  dispute 
with  s  union.  They  can,  with  impunity, 
contract  out  to  other  employers  any  work 
they  have  that  Is  Interrupted  by  the  dispute. 
It  makes  no  difference  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  their  action  may  be  to  break  the  union  or 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  their  employees  to 
improve  their  wages,  hours  or  working  con- 
ditions. 

It  also  makes  no  difference  what  means  a 
union  may  employ  In  piirsuit  of  legitimate 
objectives.  Violations  of  section  8  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  been  found 
when  all  the  union  did  was  to  appeal  for 
cooperation  to  employees  in  other  union 
plants,  or  when  the  union  simply  took  its 
men  off  a  Job  because  of  a  policy  not  to 
work  with  nonunion  men. 

But,  this  isnt  all.  The  so-called  free 
speech  provision  (sec.  8  (c) )  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  throws  an  aura  of  privilege  over 
all  kinds  of  antiunion  statements  by  em- 
ployers. 

Yet,  although  Its  wording  would  seem  to 
make  it  applicable  whenever  any  unfair 
labor  pr'vrtice — unions,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers— Is  charged,  the  NLRB  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  have  held  that 
It  does  not  apply  when  a  union  is  charged 
with  violations  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  of  the 
act. 

Peaceful  picketing,  unfair  lists,  appeals  for 
help  from  imion  members  in  other  plants, 
all  are  barred,  except  when  the  union  limits 
its  activity  to  the  particular  plant  m-  plants 
where  a  dispute  is  in  ^x-ogrees. 

The  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  are  manifestly 
unrealistic  and  unfair.  They  ignore  the 
plain  realities  of  economic  relationships 
among  employers,  and  between  employers 
and  unions — unless,  that  is,  they  were 
drafted  with  malice  aforethought.  Their 
effect  is  to  protect  employer  misconduct  and 
penalize  perfectly  legitimate  union  activities. 
As  a  result,  the  right  of  workers  to  picket 
has  been  gravely  curtailed.  The  right  to 
refuse  to  cross  picket  lines  has  been  seriovisly 
challenged.  The  right  to  strike  has  been 
abridged. 

Strikers  in  an  economic  strike  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  NLRB  elections.  Even 
the  proponents  of  Taft-Hartley  now  recog- 
nize the  manifest  injustice  of  this. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  merely  to  rees- 
tablish the  right  of  economic  strikers  to  vote, 
desirable  as  this  may  be.  What  is  really  re- 
quired to  coixform  to  the  realities  of  a 
strike  situation  is  at  the  same  time  to  deny 
to  outright  strikebreakers  the  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  workers  are  to 
be  represented  by  a  union  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. 

President  Elsenhower,  we  believe.  Is  right 
when  he  said,  "I  know  the  law  might  be  used 
to  break  unions.  That  must  be  changed. 
America  wants  no  law  licensing  union  bust- 
ing.   And  neither  do  I." 

The  combined  effect  of  provisions  such  as 
these  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  to 
produce  an  attitude  among  employers  that 
the  era  of  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act  and  the 
Wagner  Act  is  over.  Today,  the  labor  In- 
junction has  rettimed,  and  once  more  the 
law  Is  on  their  side. 

Today,  our  organizing  campaigns  not  In- 
frequently meet  with  violence  and  terrorism 
with  which  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  are 
powerless  to  deal  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  We  have  also  seen  widespread  revival 
of  the  labor  injunction  In  the  state  courts, 
and  the  National  Guard  has  been  called  out 
•In  some  States  to  break  strikes.  Just  as  in  the 
unhappy,  dangerous  years  before  the  Nor- 
rls-LaGuardla  Act. 

This  is  why  unions  look  upon  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  a  weapon  designed  to  weaken 
and  ultimately  aestroy  them.     Certainly,  if 


concerted  action  can  be  confined  to  the 
single  plant,  the  strength  which  organized 
workers  derive  from  their  association  with 
other  workers  in  other  plants  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

If  it  is  good  to  have  strong  unions,  and 
President  Eisenhower,  among  others,  has 
said  that  it  Is,  then  th«  right  of  workers  to 
Join  unions  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  en- 
gage in  concerted  activities  for  their  mutual 
aid  and  protection  must  be  protected  by 
mcM-e  than  the  lip  service  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  accords  them.  These  provisions 
that  I  have  been  talking  about  must  either 
be  eliminated  from  the  Act  or  drastically 
amended  to  eliminate  their  antiunion  pur- 
pose and  effect. 


Attempting  To  Escape  From  Unioniiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  of  James  B. 
Carey,  president.  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers, 
CIO.  This  very  interesting  and  Illu- 
minating statement  was  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
at  an  informal  meeting  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  on  Tuesday.  March  24, 1953.  Mr. 
Carey's  remarks  were  instructive  and 
helpful  and  I  am  satisfied  that  all  mem- 
bers present  appreciated  this  timely 
information: 

The  policy  of  large  companies  to  move 
existing  plants  from  industrial  into  rxiral 
areas,  poses  a  serious  problem  to  ova  whole 
economy. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  not  only 
do  not  oppose  the  bringing  of  industry  to 
rural  and  nonindustrial  areas,  but  in  fact 
we  favor  it  as  a  means  of  diversifying  theu- 
economies  and  providing  a  higher  standard 
of  Uvlng  for  their  people. 

But  there  Is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween an  expansion  of  production;  part  of 
which  is  to  take  place  In  nonindustrial 
areas,  which  we  favor,  and  simply  changing 
existing  production  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. 

The  latter  situation  benefits  only  the  em- 
ployer who  can  make  more  profits  by  paying 
lower  wage  rates.     The  whole  economy  loees. 

The  situation  of  what  we  call  runaway 
shops  is  becoming  Increasingly  acute  in  the 
electrical,  radio,  and  machine  Industries  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  AUantic  State» 
Here  are  some  striking  examples: 

1.  General  Electric  is  abandoning  Its 
plants  in  Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  White  Plains. 
N.  Y.,  to  put  the  production  into  a  giant  new 
plant  In  LoulsvUle,  Ky.  Fifteen  hxmdred 
people  will  lose  their  Jobs. 

2.  General  Electric  is  transferring  its  fan 
and  vacuum  cleaner  production  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  to  an  entirely  new  plant  which 
It  is  building  in  Tyler,  Tex.  GE  announced 
that  it  will  spend  $5  million  on  the  Tyler 
plant.  This  is  exactly  the  same  value  that 
GE  has  placed  on  its  Trenton  plant.  We 
have  asked  GE  why  it  does  not  continue  the 
use  of  the  Trenton  plant  which  is  only  10 
years  old  Instead  of  abandoning  it  and  biiild- 
4ng  an  entirely  new  plant. 

3.  Westlngho\iae  1b  transferring  Ita  re- 
frigerator and  washing  machine  production 
from  Springfield.  Mass.,  to  Columbus.  Ohio, 
where  It  Is  building  an  entirely  new  plant. 


4.  General  Blectrlo  1b  building  an  entlrriy 
new  $2fi  million  plant  In  Rome,  Oa.,  with  a 
tax  amortization  privilege  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  will  transfer  part  of  its  trans- 
former production  from  Plttsfleld.  Mast. 

While  GE  maintains  that  it  does  not  in- 
tend to  drop  its  production  in  Plttsfleld,  It 
made  the  same  promise  to  the  workers  at 
Trenton  when  that  plant  waa  eetabliahed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  promised  the  people 
of  Louisville  when  that  plant  Vas  projected, 
that  the  company  did  not  Intend  to  drop 
production  elsewhere. 

6.  The  International  Resistance  Co.  1b 
transferring  part  of  Its  production  from 
Philadelphia  to  AsheviUe.  N.  O. 

e.  Westlnghoxue  has  received  110.5  mil- 
lion In  tax  amortization  to  build  a  new 
meter  plant  at  Raleigh.  N.  C,  which  will 
Involve  the  loss  of  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  work- 
ers In  Newark. 

7.  Westlnghouse  is  building  a  new  lamp- 
base  plant  at  Paris,  Tex.,  in  competition  with 
its  own  operations  at  Belleville,  N.  J. 

8.  Hundreds  of  workers  are  suffering  loaa 
of  Jobs  and  wage  cuts  because  Westlnghouse 
secured  $6  million  tax  amortization  at 
HorMheads,  N.  T.,  and  another  td.B  million 
at  Bath.  N.  Y..  for  electronic  tubes  which  bad 
been  produced  at  Bloomfleld.  N.  J. 

0.  Westlnghouse  moved  78  percent  of  Its 
miniature  lamp  division  to  Richmond.  Ky.. 
and  Reform,  Ala.,  and  dropped  800  workers 
from  its  New  Jersey  operations. 

Additional  moves  are  being  planned  to 
rural  areas  on  tiehalf  of  the  Tung-Sol  Co., 
RCA,  Singer,  Magnavox,  and  other  oorpor*- 
tions. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  these 
moves  by  the  companies.  The  International 
Resistance  Co.  claimed  that  it  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  armed  services  to  move  part  of 
its  operations  as  part  of  the  dispersal  pro- 
gram of  the  Government.  This,  of  course. 
Is  not  true.  Charles  E.  Wilson  declared, 
when  he  was  Defense  Mobilization  Director, 
"We  are  not  asking  vital  industries  to  move 
their  factories  but  only  to  locate  new  fac- 
tories a  few  miles  from  existing  ones."  The 
same  position  was  taken  by  President  Tru- 
man and  other  ofBdals. 

Bluntly,  the  real  reason  for  these  moves 
is  to  save  money  on  wages,  to  attempt  to 
escape  from  unionization,  and  to  secure  op- 
erations which  will  make  rural  areas  de- 
pendent upon  these  companies  and  there- 
fore provide  extensive  tax  and  other  con- 
cessions. In  Reform.  Ala.,  for  example,  the 
wage  rates  paid  by  Westlnghouse  range  from 
75  cents  to  85  cents  an  hotir.  The  skilled 
workers  get  $1.05  to  $1.18  an  hour.  These 
rates  are  from  60  to  80  cents  an  hour  less 
than  the  comparable  rates  in  northern 
plants. 

Some  of  the  lamp  plants  In  the  Sotrth 
enjoyed  for  a  considerable  period  the  per- 
mission to  use  learners'  permits  by  which  a 
large  percentage  of  the  whole  working  force 
were  paid  65  cents  an  hour;  actually  less  than 
the  minimum  wage. 

This  movement  to  the  South  !s  tied  also 
with  attempts  to  hamstring  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  therefore  prevent  any  effec- 
tive minimum-wage  determinations  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  fact  that  the 
most  extreme  presstire  against  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  has  come  from  Westinghotiss  la 
significant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  products  made  by 
these  companies  are  all  sold  on  a  national 
toarket  and  for  uniform  prices.  Therefore 
the  ability  to  pay  lower  wage  rates  means 
either  a  surplus  profit  for  the  companies  or 
unfair  competition  against  other  companies 
who  have  not  engaged  in  the  runaway 
process. 

The  attempt  to  escape  from  unionization 
by  moving  to  rural  areas  la  nothing  new  in 
oiir  industrial  history.  The  fact  that  it  has 
frequently  failed  and  unionism  has  succeeded 
in  organizing  workers  in  the  runaway  plants 
does  not  stop  companies  from  continuing  It 
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•nd  getting  the  benefit  of  even  a  few  years 
of  low  wages  and  Industrial  dislocation. 

The  fact  that  the  companies  want  to  get 
away  from  imlonizatlon  is  highlighted  toy 
the  attitude  being  taken  toward  woricen  In 
existing  plants  who  wish  to  move  to  new 
plants  and  thereby  protect  their  Jobs.  The 
attached  letters  sent  by  General  Electric  to 
Mr.  John  Oarvey,  the  president  of  our  local 
at  White  Plains.  N.  Y..  and  Mr.  Michael  V. 
Pone,  a  long-time  meml>er  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  are  indicative  of  the  at- 
titude these  companies  are  taking.  The 
same  general  atutude  prevails  with  General 
Electric  at  Plttsfleld  with  regard  to  Jobs 
at  Rome.  Ga.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they 
do  not  want  in  the  new  plants  workers  who 
have  had  experience  in  unionized  plants  or 
wages  that  hare  been  produced  by  unions. 

There  is  another  additional  factor  whidi 
Is  also  of  extreme  economic  importance  to 
companies.  By  hiring  entirely  new  workers 
In  these  plants,  companies  can  secure  em- 
ployees who  have  built  up  no  rights  through 
the  years  to  pensions,  holidays,  et  cetera. 
Thereby  It  can  save  a  considerable  amount  of 
money. 

We  have  demonstrated,  for  example,  that 
by  wiping  out  a  plant  of  1,000  people  with  10 
years  of  service  and  starting  up  an  entirely 
new  plant  where  people  had  no  service.  Gen- 
eral Electric  would  be  able  to  save  a  million 
dollars  in  pension  and  vacation  benefits 
alone. 

Naturally,  also,  the  workers  who  are  dis- 
placed must  look  for  work  in  places  where 
they  may  have  absolutely  no  seniority  and 
have  therefore  lost  the  years  of  accumulated 
seniority  of  their  present  employment.  This 
is  an  especially  serious  problem  for  middle- 
aged  people. 

The  problem  was  made  more  serious  fur- 
ther by  the  fact  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  have  become  more  and 
more  inadequate  to  provide  even  the  mini- 
mum of  food  and  rent  for  people  displaced 
from  their  Jobs.  Many  of  these  companies 
recognize  absolutely  no  re^xjnsibUlty  to  the 
employees  they  have  thrown  out  on  the 
street. 

It  is  Ironic  that  workers  are  being  ackMl 
to  pay  for  the  means  to  work  themselves  out 
of  Jobs.  This  fact  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  GE  has 
been  able  to  carry  through  a  half  bUUon 
dollar  expansion  program  since  World  War  II 
without  borrowing  a  single  penny.  It  has 
been  able  to  do  this  out  of  its  surplus  profits 
after  paying  liberal  dividends  to  lU  stock- 
bolders.  These  surplus  profits  have  been 
obtained  through  a  wage  policy  that  deprives 
the  workers  of  a  reasonable  and  Just  rate  for 
their  labor.  We  estimate  at  present  that  the 
GE  workers  suffer  an  ineqvUty  of  about  21 
cents  an  hour  which  is  a  difference  between 
the  profits  that  GE  makes  per  worker  and 
the  profits  made  by  the  comparable  com- 
panies in  the  electric  machinery  indxistry. 
(GE  profits  run  about  $2,050  a  year  per 
employee  and  the  comparable  companies  run 
about  $1,600  per  year.)  Thiis.  these  svuplus 
profits  are  poured  into  a  plant  and  equip- 
ment building  program  for  eliminating 
plants  and  replacing  them  in  other  localities 
at  cheaper  wages.  GE's  present  program  of 
plant  expendlttu^s,  amounting  to  over  $400 
million,  could  replace  two-thirds  of  its  pres- 
ent plants  and  equipment. 

Just  as  we  believe  that  the  Government 
should  not  finance  the  means  for  corpora- 
tions to  engage  in  runaway  plants,  bo  we 
believe  that  workers  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  finance  out  of  their  production 
runaway  plants  which  will  take  away  their 
Jobs. 

Our  program  calls  for  the  following: 
,  1.  No  tax  amortization  certificates  should 
T)e  issued  by  the  Government  to  replace  ex- 
isting production  nor  should  such  certificates 
be  Issued  for  plants  which  would  have  been 
constructed  in  the  abeence  of  such  tax  amor- 
tization certlflcatca. 
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2.  Workers  seeking  employment  in  a  new 
plant  of  a  company  they  are  already  working 
for  should  have  preference  over  applicants 
from  outside  the  commimlty  of  the  new 
plant;  and  workers  from  plants  that  have 
been  shut  down  should  have  priority  over 
an  other  workers  of  the  same  company  from 
oustlde  the  oommimity  who  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  new  plant. 

3.  Workers'  seniority  and  service  credits 
for  pensions,  vacations,  and  so  forth  shotild 
be  maintained  with  the  company  over  a 
period  of  layoff  equal  to  the  length  of  ac- 
cumulated service. 

4.  A  worker  laid  off  {wrmanently  and  not 
transferred  to  a  new  plant  should  receive 
severance  pay  of  $100  a  year  or  in  no  case 
less  than  one  week's  pay  for  each  year  of 
service.  There  shall  not  be  any  deductions 
by  the  company  from  this.  (For  example. 
General  Electric  offered  to  its  Trenton 
workers  a  severance  pay  propoeal  of  one 
week  for  each  year  of  service  from  which 
they  will  deduct  $530  from  each  severance 
pay  check.  This  1530  was  allegedly  what 
GE  claimed  It  would  have  paid  to  the  New 
Jersey  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund 
for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  result  was 
that  employees  with  less  than  6  years  of 
service  got  nothing.) 

6.  Where  temporary  employment  Is  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  these  plant  changes 
there  should  be  a  negotiated  employment- 
security  fund  with  the  employers  to  pro- 
vide a  supplement  to  State  unemployment 
compensation.  Workers  should  be  assured 
of  two-thirds  of  their  average  weekly  pay 
up  to  $50  a  week  (including  unemployment 
compensation)   for  26  weeks. 

By  such  a  program  as  this,  the  righto  of 
workers  to  their  Jobs  will  be  protected,  the 
communities  will  not  feel  such  an  extreme 
blow  and  there  will  be.  for  those  not  trans- 
ferred, a  cushion  to  ease  the  transition  pe- 
riod. Through  such  a  program  the  workers, 
the  communities,  and  the  company  wiU  bet- 
ter solve  their  transition  problem.  Only  by 
such  a  program  can  the  company  escape  tha 
Indictment  on  the  part  of  both  the  workers 
and  the  communities  that  the  company  has 
no  Interest  in  either,  but  only  in  its  profits. 

There  should  be  a  common  agreement  that 
the  skills  of  workers  have  at  least  the  same 
value  as  the  skills  of  mau:hines;  and  that 
while  it  is  considered  that  a  machine  wUl 
not  be  scrapped  whUe  it  has  real  usefulness, 
a  worker  with  years  of  useful  service  should 
not  be  scrapped. 

Any  agreement,  furthernu>re,  should  take 
Into  consideration  that  in  moving  into  a 
community  there  Is  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  that  we  as  a  union  and  the  com- 
pany as  the  employer  both  share.  And  in 
any  solution  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
righto  and  Intoresto  of  that  community. 

(CJopy  of  telegram  from  Edward  Thome, 
director,  Mercer  County,  N.  J..  Indvistrlal 
Commission,  to  Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  {M-esl- 
dent.  General  Electric  Co.] 

Jahxtabt  30.  1953. 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  CoKPiwEa, 

President.  General  Electric  Co^ 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.: 

In  my  dual  capacity  as  a  retailer  whose 
superior  merchandising  methods  used  in 
vending  GE  wares  have  been  cited  by  your 
company,  and  as  a  duly  designated  public 
ofllcial  whose  responsibility  is  the  industrial 
well  being  of  this  area,  may  I  advise  jrou 
that  as  It  appears  from  here  your  corporate 
right  hand  doesn't  know  what  Ito  left  hand 
Is  doing. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Just  as  I  receive 
elaborate  and  skiUfully  prepared  material 
describing  your  gigantic  promotion  campaign 
with  which  you  plan  to  help  me  move  GE 
merchandise  to  customers  In  my  Princeton 
drugstore  during  the  course  of  your  75th 
anniversary,  your  not-so-public-relations- 
wise  sub -executives  have  acted  to  antagonlae 


this  $50  million  market  by  callous  treatment 
of  1.100  employees  at  the  East  SUte  Street 
GE  Maniifactury   In  Trenton. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  <tf  GE  to  consolidate 
Ite  washer  operation  in  LoulsvUle.  even 
though  the  civilian  use  of  these  premises  fol- 
lowing Government  granta  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  form  of  rapid  amortization  al- 
lowances to  the  amovmt  of  over  $14  mUUon 
have  already  been  questioned.  Nor  do  I  deny 
your  corporate  right  to  llqiildate  holdings  no 
longer  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
But,  as  director  of  the  Mercer  County  In- 
dustrial commission  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  plant  layout  of  the  premises  under  dis- 
cussion is  highly  desirable  from  a  production 
efficiency  standpoint.  For  that  reason,  the 
Impression  that  your  executives  have  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  our  conummity,  that 
in  aU  GE  there  is  no  operation  that  can  be 
suitably  carried  out  within  the  Trenton 
plant,  smacks  of  corporate  hypocrisy  and 
executive  double  talk. 

This  is  no  way  to  proceed  if  GE  Is  to  retain 
ite  merchandising  friendships  in  the  Tren- 
ton area. 

There  is  a  human  side  to  what  is  h^pen- 
ing  to  the  1,100  employees  at  the  Trenton 
GE  plant,  some  with  sufllcient  seniority  to 
shortly  benefit  from  pension  rights. 

Yoiu-  company's  statement  that  pension 
fund  contribuUons  made  by  employees  wlU 
be  returned  with  Interest  is  a  most  nauseat- 
ing  example  of  corporate  Indifference  to  hu- 
man rights. 

Dare  an  insurance  company  tell  a  tearful 
hoiisewlfe  waiting  her  husband's  passing  that 
insurance  premiums  plus  interest  will  be 
paid  forthwith?     The  simUe  is  obvious. 

For  GE  to  return  pension  fimds  instead  of 
acting  to  provide  the  protection  these  people 
had  every  right  to  ejq>ect  is  heartless,  in- 
human, and  indecent. 

GE  can  do  as  it  pleases,  that  I  know,  but 
not  without  a  public  reckoning.  Since  the 
well-being  of  these  1.100  people  is  my  re- 
sponsibility, through  the  request  of  their 
leaders,  who  have  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  all  the  GE  emplovees  of  Mercer 
County  are  entitled  to  the  full  services  of 
the  industrial  commission  in  return  for  their 
tax  contribuUons  to  ito  support,  I  have  no 
alternative. 

First,  Mr.  Cordiner.  I  appeal  to  you  as  top 
management  of  GE  to  confer  with  me  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned.  Failing  your  co- 
operation I  must  then  proceed  to  do  all 
within  my  power  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  retailer,  and  as  a  freeholder  of  Mercer 
County  to  extend  every  possible  pressxu*  to 
Induce  a  change  of  attitude  by  GE. 

This  is  no  way  to  launch  a  75th  anniver- 
sary, Mr.  Cordiner.  Don't  you  thin^  we 
should  get  together  and  talk  it  over  befwe 
the  fat  Is  in  the  fire? 


Gknesal  ELBcraic  Co., 
Louisville.  Ky.,  February  9.  1953. 
Mr.  MiCHAJEL  V.  Pons. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 

D«A«  Ma.  PONX:  Since  Mr.  N.  Pederlcl  has 
his  full  complement  of  people  and  he  him- 
self can't  tareaee  any  possible  openings  in 
his  department  anytime  in  the  near  future, 
he  turned  your  letter  over  to  me.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
venture  a  guess  when  we  would  need  some- 
one with  your  work  background. 

I  regret  that  I  can't  be  more  encouraging 
to  you  but  oiu-  labor  market  is  quite  ade- 
quate here  and  should  a  replacement  be 
needed  it  would  probably  be  filled  by  the 
time  you  heard  about  it. 

I  realiise  you  are  anxious  to  continue  your 
service  with  the  company  but  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  offer  you  any  encouragement 
about  employment  here  due  to  the  labor 
market. 

AXTHUB  T.  HBTTLAUr, 

Employee  Services. 
Borne  Laundry  Equipment  Department. 


.J 
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Gkmekal  Elkctkic  Co., 
LoulstfiUe.  Ky.,  December  IS,  1952. 
Mr.  John  Qasvct. 

New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 

DCAR  8nt:  It  was  pleasant  to  again  hav* 
the  opportvinlty  of  talking  to  you  concerning 
Job  opportunities  at  Appliance  Park  and  at 
the  same  time  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
talking  to  representatives  of  our  operating 
departments. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  told  you  that  we  had 
nearly  17.000  applications  on  file  for  employ- 
ment at  Appliance  Park  from  individuals 
who  live  In  and  around  Louisville,  and  that 
we  feel  a  strong  obligation  to  give  them 
primary  consideration  for  Jobs  for  which 
they  are  qtialifled. 

After  talking  with  the  department  repre- 
sentatives, it  is  our  collective  opinion  that 
your  qualiflctaions  are  not  such  as  would 
Justify  considering  you  for  employment  at 
this  time.  I  know  that  you  are  doing  an 
excellent  Job  in  your  present  assignment  in 
White  Plains  and  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Should  otir  employment  requirements  In- 
er«aae  here  to  the  point  where  we  cannot 
secure  individuals  for  Jobs  requiring  quali- 
fications sitch  as  you  possess,  we  will  be  glad 
to  again  give  3rour  application  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Okobok  W.  Orant, 

Supervisor,  Employment  and  Employee 
Services. 


Former  Board  Member  James  J.  Reyn- 
olds, Jr^  Refutes  Robert  N.  Denham's 
Critidsm  of  Present  Members  and  Em- 
ployees of  NLRB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NXW  JZBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings on  possible  changes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  show  no  signs  of  ending  at 
the  moment.  During  the  past  week  the 
two  top  witnesses  were  James  J.  Rejm- 
olds,  Jr.,  and  Walter  Reuther,  of  the 
CIO. 

Reynolds,  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  now  re- 
sides in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  residents 
of  our  congressional  district  can  take 
real  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  testimony 
given  last  Wednesday  was  probably  the 
most  effective  and  valuable  given  to  date. 
Although  his  recent  background  is  that 
of  management,  he  was  speaking  only 
for  himself,  and  was  representing  no 
particular  point  of  view  or  philosophy 
except  hLs  own.  His  familiarity  with 
labor-management  relations  has  been 
gained  through  6  years'  membership  on 
the  Board,  and  from  what  has  been  a  re- 
markable career  for  a  still  young  man. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  at  the  age  of  27,  and  aban- 
doned that  lofty  position  to  take  a  la- 
borer's job  at  United  States  Pipe  and 
Foundry.  Burlington,  from  which  he 
^^vorked  hLs  way  up,  in  a  very  few  years, 
to  become  one  of  the  company's  top  ex- 
ecutives. 

Mr.  Resmolds*  testimony  countered  ef- 
fectively the  unfair  blasts  against  the 
present    members    and    employees    of 


NLRB,  and  the  general  counsel's  oflBce 
made  by  Robert  Denham,  deposed  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Board,  and  Powell 
Groner.  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

He  also  gave  a  number  of  detailed  and 
considered  recommendations  for  im- 
proving Taft-Hartley.  While  every 
member  of  our  committee  probably 
would  differ  with  Mr.  Reynolds  on  a 
number  of  these  recommendations,  I  be- 
lieve all  would  admit  that  he  has  been 
the  most  objective  and  talented  witness 
thus  far. 

Statxicxnt  or  Jamcs  J.  Rktnolos  Bsroax 
THK  CoMurrrxx  on  EorcATiON  Atm  Laboe 
or  THx  Housx  or  RcmsssNTAnvss.  IIakch 
10.  1953 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is 
James  J.  Reynolds.  In  ap])earlng  before  your 
honorable  conunlttee  I  sp(;ak  for  no  one  but 
myself.  It  is  my  desire  to  explore  with  you 
certain  specific  suggestions  as  to  modifica- 
tions In  the  terms  of  the  lAbor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947.  This,  however,  must 
await,  if  your  committee  pleases,  an  expres- 
sion of  views  on  a  recommendation  made  by 
a  previous  witness,  which  I  urge  upon  you  is 
of  grave  consequence  not  only  to  the  orderly 
Federal  regulation  of  labor-management  re- 
lations, but  to  the  entire  concept  of  Fed- 
eral administrative  procedure.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  astonishing  suggestion  of  the 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  the  Congress 
abolish  the  agency,  abolish  all  of  the  Jobs 
in  it,  enact  a  new  bUl  patterned  after  the  old. 

The  very  serious  nature  of  this  recom- 
mendation and  of  the  charges  relating  to  the 
Board  members  and  to  the  employees  of  the 
agency  which  the  witness  expressed  in  nu- 
merous colloquies  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appear  to  me.  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Board,  to  warrant  as  full  a  discussion 
as  time  may  permit,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  expression  of  views  on  specific  provisional 
changes.  Consequently,  this  prepared  state- 
ment Is  confined  to  this  subject  and  may  be 
followed,  if  your  commiT,tee  desires,  by  an 
oral  presentation  of  such  recommendations 
as  the  patience  of  your  committee  and  the 
limitations  of  time  may  permit. 

In  appraising  what  I  am  about  to  say,  you 
are  entitled  to  know  something  of  my  gen- 
eral history,  and  particularly  that  portion 
of  it  which  may  constitute  my  credentials 
to  justify  the  graciousness  of  your  attention. 
For  this  reason,  then,  and  only  because  of 
it,  here  is  the  story. 

Upon  graduation  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1928  I  found  employment  as  a  mes- 
senger in  a  Wall  Street  brokerage  firm.  I 
siibsequently  was  a  phone  clerk,  margin 
clerk,  office  manager,  etc.,  until  1934,  when 
I  became,  at  27,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  a  partner  in  a  general 
stock  and  bond  brokerage  firm.  By  1939  I 
had  concluded  that  a  Wall  Street  career  was 
not  what  I  desired  to  pun^ue  for  the  balance 
of  my  life.  I  entered  indiistry.  starting  In 
a  foundry  as  a  laborer  and  becoming  in  turn 
a  molder's  help>er,  a  core  maker,  a  casting- 
machine  operator,  assistant  foreman,  indus- 
trial-relations director,  until  4  years  later, 
in  1943.  I  was  named  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Pipe  &  Fovm- 
diy  Co..  the  largest  manufactiu'er  of  cast- 
iron  pressure  pipe  and  fittings  In  the  country. 

I  entered  naval  service  in  the  same  year 
as  a  lieutenant  (jtinlor  grade)  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  division  c>f  labor  relations. 
Subsequently  I  attained  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, as  adviser  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  all  labor -relations  matters 
within  the  Naval  Establishment  and  the 
plants  of  naval  contractors. 

Upon  release  from  active  duty  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  serve  a  5-year  term  as  s 
member   of   the  National   Labor   Relations 


Board,  effective  August  27.  1946.  At  the  con« 
elusion  of  my  term  I  was  reappointed  by  th« 
President  and  again  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  continued  to  serve  until  December 
31,  1961,  when  I  resigned,  not  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  but  rather  despite  his 
very  flattering  and  courteous  urging  to  tha 
contrary. 

I  returned  to  my  former  employer  and  waa 
elected  vice  president  of  the  company  with 
duties  which  embraced,  among  many  other 
areas,  responsibility  for  all  labor  matters  in 
5  plants  from  New  Jersey  to  California,  em- 
ploying over  5,000  employees.  Unfortunate- 
ly, from  my  point  of  self-interest,  the  com- 
pany merged  at  year  end  with  the  Sloes 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  of  Alabama  and 
announced  removal  of  executive  headquarters 
to  that  SUte.  Since  you  can  take  the  boy 
out  of  Brooklyn  but  not  quit*  that  far.  I 
withdrew  as  vice  president  and  am  now  a«nr- 
Ing  under  the  terms  of  a  consultant  contract. 

So  much  for  a  boring  and  seemingly  self- 
serving  reclUtlon  of  personal  history — it  haa 
been  given  for  no  other  r«aaon  than  to  as- 
sist you  gentlemen  In  d«tennlninc  froai 
whence  come  such  views  as  I  may  asprvn. 

I  believe  It  also  pertinent.  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  the  subject  matter  which 
draws  oxn-  mutual  Interest,  to  let  you  know 
for  good  or  111  something  of  my  conduct 
as  a  member  of  the  Board.  Tou  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  during  my  Board 
service  I  either  dissented  or  felt  impelled  to 
present  a  separate  concurrenoe  in  ^8  cases. 
This  gave  me  the  somewhat  doubtful  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  annoying  non- 
conformist In  Board  history. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  interpretation 
which  I  advocated  during  ray  first  year  of 
service  while  operating  under  tb*  Wagner 
Act  became,  by  coincidence  or  otherwise,  in- 
corporated Into  the  amended  statute  which 
we  now  know  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
These  Included  the  first  expression  of  • 
theory  that  unions  as  well  as  employers  were 
not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Board  to  ba 
taken  to  task  for  misconduct;  the  theory 
that  guards  and  foremen  should  not  ba 
placed  In  bargaining  units  Including  rank- 
and-file  workers:  the  Garden  State  Hosiery 
dissent  which  urged  the  abandonment  of  the 
extent  of  organization  theory  as  conduslva 
evidence  in  determination  of  bargaining 
-units. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  I  continued 
to  find  myself  frequently  on  the  side  ot 
the  dissenters.  Our  occasional  difference* 
among  various  combinations  of  Board  mem- 
bers were  given  full  opportunity  of  explora- 
tion in  the  crucible  of  vigorous  and  Informed 
debate.  Out  of  these  searching  inquiries 
evolved  a  body  of  Board  law  reviewable  by 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeal,  each  case  an 
expression  of  Interpretation  based  on  the 
Individual's  honest  view  as  to  the  Intent  at 
the  Congress  and  a  reflection  of  what  each 
felt  best  compKJrted  with  the  public  Interest. 
The  some  27  volumes  of  decisions  Issued 
since  1946  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  task  and  also  demonstrate  that 
the  area  of  agreement  among  us  was  always 
infinitely  greater  than  the  area  of  disagree- 
ment. 

"  From  this  backgroxmd  of  Industrial  expe- 
rience and  somewhat  conservative  adminis- 
tration, let  me  explore  with  you  the  shock- 
ing charges  of  biased  Board  administration 
and  indoctrinated.  Incompetent  performance 
by  the  staff.  In  the  attempted  documenta- 
tion of  his  attack,  the  embittered  ex-Oen- 
er^l  Counsel  cites  the  decisions  In  the 
Morand  Bros.,  Bon  wit  TeUer,  Conway  ^  Ex- 
press, and  Schultz  Trucking  cases.  In  each 
of  these  cases  I  constituted,  either  alone  or 
with  one  of  my  colleagues,  the  dissenting 
view,  and  yet  I  would  not  for  one  moment* 
suggest  that  the  majority  conclusion  was 
capricious  or  biased  or  based  on  anything 
other  than  a  searching  Inquiry  and  a  deter- 
mination to  reflect  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress.   So  long  as  each  of  us  U  "the  sxim  ot 
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all  the  moments  of  our  lives,"  reasonable 
men  will  differ  and  it  is  In  the  recorded 
expression  of  their  views  that  dynamic  and 
healthful  progress  resides. 

The  offensive  suggestion  that  5  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  3  of  them  for  second  terms, 
should  be  removed  because  they  differ  from 
the  views  of  Mr.  Denham.  or  Indeed  from  my 
own,  would  be  ludicrous  were  It  not  lent 
dignity  by  the  forum  in  which  It  was  ex- 
pressed. The  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  has 
recognized  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
alert  and  refreshed  membership  on  the 
NLRB  by  providing  for  the  termination  of 
one  term  In  each  succeeding  year.  Here  Is 
the  orderly  and  logical  accommodation  to 
the  changing  forces  In  a  democracy.  Not  by 
the  blunt  and  fearsome  method  of  legislation 
by  extinction,  but  rather  by  the  constant  en- 
couragement of  enlightened  and  vigorous  de- 
bate by  men  who  are  called  upon  one  each 
year  to  report  on  their  stewardship  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  No  matter  how 
violently  we  may  reject  the  view  contrary  to 
our  own,  let  us  never  still  the  voice  of  op- 
position, for  In  regimentation  of  administra- 
tive thinking  and  in  forced  conformity  lies  a 
danger  far  greater  than  that  which  appears 
to  be  temporary  retrogression. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  sometimes  found  small 
comfort  In  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
overllberal  view  of  a  colleague,  but  I  cannot 
claim  the  omnipotence  of  a  Denham  and  say 
proudly.  "Mine  was  the  greater  public  serv- 
ice." Only  time  holds  the  answer  to  that 
one. 

My  former  colleagues  are  articulate  and 
courageous  men  who  can  well  brave  the  em- 
barrassment of  appearing  to  defend  them- 
selves against  these  slanderous  charges.  But 
what  of  the  hundreds  of  loyal  and  competent 
members  of  the  staff  who  would  be  relegated 
to  the  ranks  of  ex-Board  employees  if  the 
Congress  were  to  follow  Mr.  Denham's  plea 
to  "abolish  all  the  jobs."  Let  me  assure  you, 
gentleman,  that  these  self -same  Individuals 
during  Mr.  Denham's  stormy  career  as  gen- 
eral counsel  were.  In  his  own  words,  the  "best 

d public  servants  In  the  Government," 

and  not  the  least  among  them  was  the  very 
able  and  hard-working  present  general  coun- 
sel. 

The  fact  of  the  matter* Is  that  they  are 
probably  not  quite  as  good  as  his  boastful 
claims  of  a  few  years  ago  would  Indicate,  nor 
nearly  as  bad  as  his  present  cavallerllke  sug- 
gestion of  dismissal  would  support.  They  are 
just  decent.  Intelligent  Government  em- 
ployees, no  better  or  worse  than  their 
counterparts  in  private  practice  or  Industry. 
It  would  be  utterly  naive  to  say  that  every 
single  man  and  woman  on  the  staff  is  a  para- 
gon of  objectivity  and  Intellectual  splendor, 
but  it  would  be  less  than  truthful  to  say  that 
a  significant  number  are  not.  _The  zealots 
and  crusaders  of  15  years  ago  are  gone — what 
remain  represent  for  the  most  part  the  best 
qualities  of  devoted  public  service.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  when  those 
of  us  who  know  the  facts  should  make  it 
known  that  our  Government  employees  are, 
as  a  group,  people  in  whom  we,  as  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  can  take  pride.  It  is  In  jtist 
such  reckless  charges  as  voiced  by  the  ex- 
General  Counsel  that  the  seeds  of  lost  con- 
fidence In  governmental  processes  are  sown. 
Gentlemen,  as  a  private  citizen  who  spent 
a  brief  period  of  his  life  In  public  service,  I 
urge  upon  you  the  danger  of  entertaining 
this  drastic  approach  to  improving  the  situa- 
tion which  concerns  this  honorable  commit- 
tee. Nothing  could  more  effectively  destroy 
what  measure  of  confidence  exists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Federal  labor  statute 
than  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Denham's  recom- 
mendation. What  assurance  can  there  be  to 
those  of  us  interested  in  the  more  conserva- 
tive administration  of  the  law  that  In  future 
years  when  other  men  sit  In  the  seats  you 
now  occupy  we  shall  not  pay  for  the  smug 


but  temporary  Itixtn^  of  a  reflection  of  our 
own  views  by  Inheriting  a  group  of  wild-eyed 
liberals  bom  of  the  same  technique  the  ex- 
General  Counsel  now  urges  you  to  employ. 

No,  gentlemen,  please,  for  the  sake  of 
sanity  and  order  In  an  already  too  delicate 
area,  reject  this  suggestion  and  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  making  better  a  law  which  Is  al- 
ready of  demonstrated  merit  in  our  Industrial 
economy.  In  the  fulfillment  of  that  task,  I 
welcome  the  opporttmity  to  be  of  assistance. 


Wfll  Secretary  of  State  Dalles  Advise  the 
Republicans  Rifht  Out  of  Office? 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congress,  who  appar- 
ently like  the  novel  role  of  running  the 
Government,  had  better  make  up  their 
minds  to  enjoy  another  breathing  spell 
of  2  years.  Unless  the  leaders  get  down 
to  business  and  perform  what  they 
promised  the  voters  and  redeem  their 
implied  promise  to  end  the  Korean  war 
the  high  tide  of  sentiment  for  Republi- 
cans will  subside,  and  in  many  States 
turn  the  other  way. 

Truman  had  a  stumbling  block  over 
which  he  repeatedly  fell  while  he  was 
President.  He  was  advised  of  it  time 
and  time  again,  but  he  said  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing.  The  fact  is  that  he  did 
not  know.  That  stumbling  block  was 
Dean  Acheson.  Secretary  of  State. 
While  I  never  thought  him  to  be  a  Com- 
munist, I  did  know  him  to  be  abjectly 
and  completely  pro-British  and  Great 
Britain  ts  only  a  jump  behind  commu- 
nism now.  Churchill  is  afraid  to  pull 
the  people  out  of  government  ownership, 
and  says  so. 

President  Eisenhower  does  not  know 
any  more  about  civil  government  than 
Truman  did — probably  not  as  much.  He 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  advisers  around 
him.  He  has  many  good  ones,  but  one 
bad  one.  That  one  will  prove  to  be  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. His  name  is  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles. 

When  it  was  announced  In  the  last 
campaign  that  Dulles  would  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  I  thought  it  was  some  of 
Corporal  Dewey's  doings  and  recommen- 
dations and  did  not  believe  Eisenhower 
would  take  any  man  who  h!Ld  been  in 
the  same  bed  with  Dean  Acheson  for 
years.  If  many  mistakes  were  made  by 
Trviman  in  his  foreign  policy,  it  was  due 
to  his  advisers.  Who  were  they?  Dean 
Acheson  and  John  Dulles. 

Dulles  rode  right  along  in  the  Truman 
administration  until  he  felt  the  old  craft 
was  leaking,  and  then  deserted  the  ship 
and  swam  for  shore.  He  evidently  saw 
the  great  Republican  boat  steaming  in 
his  direction.  Corporal  Dewey  was  on 
board  this  new  ship,  and  spying  Dulles 
pounding  the  waves  alone,  he  caused  the 
ship  to  heave  to  and  pick  him  out  of  the 
water.  Evidently  some  thought  the 
soaking  he  received  immvmized  him  from 


the  contagion  raging  on  the  Democratic 
boat. 

Dulles  was  quite  a  liberal.  He  insisted 
on  having  Hiss  made  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco, 
and  failing,  in  that.  Hiss  was  put  on  the 
committee  to  write  the  charter.  This 
Hiss  did.  with  Russian  aid  and  the  aid  of 
some  leftwingers — if  not  Communists — 
in  this  country,  and  produced  this  rare 
document.  Dulles  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  organization  at  the  same 
meeting  at  which  Hiss  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  December  1946. 

Dulles  next  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Japan.  He  forgot  to  make  it  a  treaty 
with  this  country.  All  that  treaty  was 
and  is.  is  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Japan  to  enter  the  United  Nations,  stay 
in.  and  accept  any  action  that  might 
then  or  later  be  demanded  of  the  Jap- 
anese Government. 

We  pass  over  the  activities  of  Dulles* 
firm  in  its  representation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  dealings  with 
this  Government,  in  which  large  fees 
found  their  way  into  this  firm  for  serv- 
ices rendered. 

Now.  having  been  Secretary  of  State 
for  2  months,  the  same  mastermind  has 
started  to  work  again.  What  line  is  he 
following?  The  same  line  he  followed 
when  he  was  adviser  for  Truman.  One 
case  came  before  him  where  a  top  em- 
ployee was  found  to  be  a  security  risk, 
and  Mr.  EKilles  held  up  the  findings,  ig- 
nored them,  and  allowed  the  security 
risk  to  resign  on  a  pension. 

There  is  quite  a  lot  of  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bohlen  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  and  while  in  all  proba- 
bility he  will  receive  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  still  the  appointment  will  stir  up 
trouble  in  the  Republican  ranks. 

Dulles  assigns  as  his  reason  for  want- 
ing Bohlen  the  fact  that  he  is  acceptable 
to  the  Communist  Government  of  Rus- 
sia. From  his  record  it  would  appear 
that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
munists in  every  way. 

So  here  we  go  again  on  the  old  program 
recommended  by  Dean  Acheson  In  all 
matters  of  foreign  affairs — a  policy  of 
appeasement.  Who  are  the  Russians 
that  they  can  dictate  the  appointments 
of  our  foreign  representatives?  Are  we 
so  afraid  of  them  that  we  cannot  exer- 
cise our  own  minds?  Are  we  op>enly  con- 
demning them  in  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  surreptitiously  helping  them? 

Dulles  may  get  some  new  music  sheets 
later,  but  at  the  present  time  he  is  sub- 
stituting admirably  for  Dean  Acheson, 
although  falling  far  short  of  Acheson  in 
the  duty  as  a  public  servant  to  speak  the 
truth. 

The  only  stumbling  block  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  so  far  is  now  be- 
fore Congress.  There  may  be  others  to 
show  up  later.  But  this  new  block  is 
enough  to  endanger  Republican  success 
in  1954.  Will  the  President  keep  Dulles? 
He  will  if  he  is  anything  like  Tnunan. 

Harry  Truman  must  be  overjoyed  to 
see  the  Republicans  adopting  his  foreign 
policy,  bag  and  baggage,  and  refusing  to 
cut  taxes.  Truman  said  in  the  cam- 
paign that  the  Republicans  were  only 
angling  for  votes  when  they  promised  to 
cut  taxes.    Looks  like  Harry  was  right. 
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In  1950.  Mr.  Dulles  advocated  that  the 
United  States  should  recognize  Red 
China.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in 
favor  of  that  now  or  not.  I  presume  he 
Is.  because,  being  pro-British,  that  would 
be  in  line  with  Great  Britain's  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China.  If  we  recognize  the 
Red  Chinese  Government  it  would  be 
headed  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  Would  not  that  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  United  States.  Russia  is 
already  in,  and  with  the  Red  Chinese 
vote  and  the  vote  of  the  Russian  satel- 
lites, where  would  the  United  States  be 
in  this  organization. 

A  great  many  people  In  the  United 
States  do  not  know  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations  has  been  at  all 
times  to  build  a  world  government;  and 
with  the  preponderance  of  the  votes  in 
the  United  Nations  headed  by  Russia  and 
Red  China,  a  world  government  would 
be  realized ;  and  this  would,  of  course,  be 
a  cominvmistic  world  government. 

Is  that  what  Dulles  is  trring  to  do,  or 
does  he  not  realize  the  danger  to  the 
United  States  in  this  move? 

Dulles  advised  the  Democrats  right 
out  of  oflQce.  The  big  question  Is,  Will 
the  Republicans  allow  Dulles  to  advise 
them  right  out  of  oflBce? 

History  has  a  pernicious  tendency  to 
repeat  itself. 


The  Menace  of  World  Commniiisiii  Re- 
quires a  Powerful  Enropean  Defense 
Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
following  statement  of  the  Honorable 
Hamilton  Fish,  a  former  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Pish  requested  a 
hearing  before  that  committee  on  March 
23  and  that  his  statement  be  placed  in 
the  Record.  As  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign AlTairs  Committee,  I  am,  therefore, 
complying  with  his  request.  The  text  of 
,  his  statement  is  as  follows: 

Thx  Menace  of  World  Commttnism  Re- 
QTTiREs  A  Powerful  Extropean  Defense 
Army 

President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
should  meet  Malenkov's  overtures  of  peace 
half  way,  and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  So- 
viet proposals. 

The  proof  should  be  the  willingness  of 
Malenkov  to  enter  into  mutual  pacts  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
to  withdraw  all  troops  and  personnel  from 
Germany,  permit  the  unification  of  Germany 
and  its  limited  rearmament,  and  to  mutually 
guarantee  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  a  United  Germany. 

This  would  relieve  the  war  tension,  and  do 
more  to  promote  peace  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  and  ourselves  than  any 


other  solution  of  the  critical  situation  ex- 
isting there. 

Such  agreements  would  not  affect  the  war 
in  Korea  or  the  tension  in  southeastern  and 
southwestern  Asia.  Tlie  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Asiatic  problem  is  far  more  diflk;ult.  In- 
volving colonial  territories  in  the  East  and 
the  control  of  oil  in  ttie  West.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  attempt  to  offer  a  solution  while 
speaking  on  the  rearmament  of  Germany. 
AU  I  care  to  say  is  ttiat  I  am  opposed  to  a 
preventive  war.  and  that  a  large-scale  war 
with  China  and  Soviet  Russia  is  not  ineviU- 
ble  or  desirable. 

The  ratification  of  the  two  international 
compacts  by  the  Bohn  Bundestag  last  week 
alines  West  Germany  definitely  with  the 
Western  Powers.  The  approval  by  Western 
Germany  of  the  Euro|>ean  Defense  Conunu- 
nlty  Treaty  requires  its  partial  rearmament 
and  contribution  of  12  divisions  and,  ulti- 
mately, a  force  of  500,000  soldiers  to  be  a 
part  of  the  European  defense  army  under 
the  supreme  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Western  Germany  h::is  signified  Its  willing- 
ness officially  to  do  its  part  to  defend  West- 
ern Europe.  The  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  to  mobilize  a  powerful  army 
of  50  divisions  to  defend  Western  Europe 
against  aggression  rests  squarely  with  the 
British  and  the  French.  Without  their  im- 
mediate and  full  cooperation  Germany's 
participation  becomes  merely  a  fine  but  use- 
less gesture. 

If  Great  Britain  and  Frant*  will  not  con- 
tribute their  full  quotas  for  a  unified  Eiiro- 
pean  army  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
freedom  from  Communist  aggression,  we 
cannot  force  them  to  do  so.  If  they  keep 
on  callously  evading  their  full  responsibility 
to  defend  Europe,  it  is  our  duty  to  recall 
the  terrible  risks  with  which  they  are  gam- 
bling. We  should  use  every  ounce  of  influ- 
ence, persuasion,  and  moral  leadership  to 
show  them  the  folly  and  recklessness  of  their 
conduct.  ( 

Consequently,  we  should  not  permit  the 
European  defense  army  to  go  by  default 
without  making  greater  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices, for  if  Europe  goes  Communist  we 
would  be  alone  againtst  a  Communist  world 
and  face  generations  of  fighting,  destruc- 
tion, and  atomic  bombing. 

As  a  last  resort,  if  we  cannot  persuade 
the  French,  Italian,  and  other  nations  to 
ratify  the  European  defense  treaty  without 
reservations.  I  would  urge  that  the  State 
Department  consider  the  advisabUity  of  our 
joining  the  Evirop>ean  defense  army  with  six 
divisions  and  using  e^ery  legitimate  means 
to  persuade  the  Britif^h  to  do  likewise.  If 
this  were  done,  we  would  have  a  unified  army 
of  50  real  divisions  instead  of  a  paper  army 
with  virtually  no  divisions. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  first  House  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Communist  Activities 
In  1930-31,  and  know  that  the  only  thing 
that  Soviet  Russia  respects  and  fears  is 
armed  might.  If  we  had  50  real  divisions 
in  Western  Germany,  it  might  well  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  save  Europe  from 
Communis!  slavery.  I  expressed  these  views 
recently  before  the  foreign  affairs  committee 
of  the  National  Republican  Club  and  they 
were  unanimously  endorsed,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  transmit  them  to  Secretary  Dulles 
as  a  sound  and  workable  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  important  problem 
that  faces  our  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Soviet  menace  in  Europe  is  clear  and 
present  and  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer 
by  Britain  and  France  without  encouraging 
Communist  aggression  and  invasion  of  West- 
ern Europe  within  the  next  few  years.  It 
will  be  too  late  then  to  start  training  and 
arming  combat  divisions.  The  rearming  of 
Germany  and  the  formation  oX  the  Eiu-opean 
defense     army     must     start     Immediately. 


There  must  be  an  end  to  bickering,  preju' 
dice,  evasion,  and  alibis.  Time  U  running 
out  on  the  freedom  of  Western  Europe  and 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Promises  must  give 
way  to  performances  and  words  to  deeds. 

The  only  chance  of  preserving  European 
freedom  is  unity,  more  unity,  and  stUl  more 
unity,  backed  by  maximum  military 
armaments. 

We  have  tried  "soft  soap"  and  the  "silken 
glove"  for  a  long  time,  but  the  European 
defense  army  is  Just  as  much  a  "paper" 
organization  as  it  was  1  year  ago.  We  can- 
not stop  Russiar  aggression  by  blueprints 
and  paper  soldier!.  The  zero  hour  of  danger 
wUl  be  next  spring  by  which  time  Soviet 
Russia  will  have  ample  atom  t>ombs  and  the 
armies  of  her  satellites,  including  Eastern 
Germany,  will  be  ^completely  communized, 
motorized,  and  mobilized  for  the  Red  march 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  the  English 
Channel  which  is  no  longer  a  military  barrier. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  "shadow  boxing" 
and  "pussyfooting"  by  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

We  must  adopt  a  bold,  firm,  and  realistic 
foreign  policy  to  build  a  unified  European 
defense  army  which  must  include  Germany 
and.  I  hope.  Spain,  or  serve  notice  that  w« 
will  withdraw  our  Armed  Forces  from  Europe, 
as  we  have  no  faith  in  "paper"  armies,  and 
will  be  obliged  to  reduce  our  fvmds  to  Europe 
to  a  minimum. 

General  Eisenhower,  a  year  ago.  Just  before 
leaving  his  post  of  command  in  NATO,  said 
that  "continued  United  States  aid  in  defense 
of  Europe  was  contingent  on  Europe's  own 
efforts  to  aid  in  its  defense  and  to  become 
self-sxistaining  in  arms  manufacture"  and 
declared  It  was  "fatuous"  to  assume  that 
United  States  taxpayers  would  continue  to 
pour  money  into  Europe  unless  encowaged 
by  European  progress. 

That  was  an  honest  and  realistic  pro- 
nouncement at  the  time,  and  is  even  more 
realistic  today,  and  should  be  reaffirmed  by 
our  State  Department,  and  in  case  of  failure 
to  do  so,  by  a  declaration  or  resolution  by  the 
Congress  representing  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  getting  tired  of  financ- 
ing and  trying  to  save  the  free  European  na- 
tions. If  they  wiU  not  cooperate  to  save 
themselves.         ^ 

The  time  has  come  to  say  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
firmness,  "so  far  but  no  further." 

As  a  former  nonlnterventlonist  who  now 
believes,  becaiise  of  the  global  threat  of 
world  communism,  that  our  safety  and  se- 
curity to  a  considerable  extent,  rests  In 
Western  Germany,  I  favor  the  use  of  our 
Armed  forces  in  any  army  to  defend  free 
Europe  against  Communist  aggression.  The 
prime  responsibility,  however,  for  the  E\iro- 
p>ean  Defense  Army  should  be  with  Britain 
and  Western  Europe.  If  these  nations  con- 
tinue to  ignore  that  responsibility  then  I 
would  once  more  become  a  nonlnterventlon- 
ist. and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  policy  sug- 
gested by  Herbert  Hoover  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  all  its  ground  forces 
from  Europe  except  those  necessary  to  pro- 
tect United  States  air  bases  outside  the 
NATO.  This  policy  was  also  affirmed  by  our 
former  ambassador  to  Britain.  Joseph  Ken« 
nedy. 

It  then  would  become  our  main  respon- 
sibility to  defend  the  entire  American  con- 
tinent, and  we  should  take  immediate  mill- 
tary  steps  to  insiire  Its  defense  against  any 
enemy  aggression. 

Our  first  major  mistake  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  in  November  1933 
against  the  expressed  views  of  all  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  since  1917.  We 
should  on  withdrawal  from  Europe  remedy 
that  blunder  by  withdrawing  our  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  and  sever  all  trade 
relations  with  her  and  her  i^tellites. 
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Nary  Gothinf  Factory  b  Brooklyn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  3,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  upset  to  learn  lecently  that  the 
Navy  Clothing  Factory  in  Brooklyn  will 
cease  manufacturing  and  will  go  out  of 
existence  as  of  April  30.  Some  800  em- 
ployees now  working  in  the  factory  will 
lose  their  jobs  as  of  that  date,  which 
means  that  800  families  in  Brooklyn, 
many  of  whom  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  face  unemployment  and 
privation. 

According  to  the  announcement  made 
recently  by  Rear  Adm.  M.  L.  Royar.  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
in  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington, 
the  decision  to  close  the  factory  in 
Brooklyn  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  present 
stocks  of  clothing  have  reached  a  point 
where  foreseeable  requirements  are  in- 
sufflcient  to  sustain  production  at  the 
clothing  factory  on  an  eflQcient  and  eco- 
nomical basis.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
announced  that  all  such  clothing  will  be 
purchased  from  commercial  manufac- 
turers by  contract. 

I  question  the  value  and  the  extent  of 
such  economy.  The  factory  is  not  of  re- 
cent creation.  It  dates  back  to  the 
World  War  I  period  when  the  Navy  be- 
gan the  manufacturing^  of  clothing  for 
its  enlisted  personnel  In  1917  in  the  very 
same  building,  and  it  has  continued  these 
operations  during  World  War  II  and  up 
until  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  period  shortly  after  the  first  war. 
It  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose 
through  two  great  wars,  and  it  can  still 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  any  future 
emergency. 

The  clothing  factory  is  established  as 
a  definite  and  valuable  part  of  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  While 
I  fail  to  see  any  comparable  gain  for  the 
Navy  Department,  the  closing  down  of 
this  factory  would  not  only  create  severe 
hardship  to  the  employees  and  their 
families  but  would  also  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  our  community.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  that  the  decision  to 
close  the  factory  cannot  be  justified  be- 
cause it  will  cause  a  valuable  asset  in 
our  community  to  become  idle  and  it  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  our  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  lodge  my  pro- 
test against  this  decision  as  vehemently 
as  I  can.  In  my  opinion,  the  closing 
down  of  this  clothing  factory  will  be  a 
great  disservice  to  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn. If  it  is  a  question  of  some  minor 
economy  or  retrenchment,  it  need  not 
be  done  in  such  complete  and  drastic 
fashion;  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  and 
more  logical  to  cut  back  production 
somewhat,  if  stocks  on  hand  warrant  it, 
and  yet  maintain  the  factory  in  opera- 
tion for  possible  expanded  service  in  the 
future  when  the  need  arises.  By  shut- 
ting it  down  completely  the  chances  for 


future  resumption  of  production  are 
practically  eliminated. 

To  forestall  such  action,  I  have  this 
day  Introduced  a  bill  which  provides  that 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  a  factory  which  shall 
perform  substantially  the  same  functions 
as  those  performed  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  by  the  Navy  Clothing 
Factory  at  Brookl3m." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation.  I  request  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred give  it  early  consideration  and 
report  it  favorably  to  the  House  for 
action. 


Lithaania:  A  Victmi  of  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Aggrtttion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Petras  Dauzvardis,  consul  of  Lithuania 
at  the  Lithuanian  Consulate  in  Chicago, 
on  January  28,  1953,  addressed  the  Delta 
Phi  Epsilon  Fraternity  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston.  m..  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lithuania:  A  Victim  of  U.  S.  S.  R, 
Aggression. 

In  his  address.  Mr.  Dauzvardis  sketch- 
ed briefly  Lithuania's  past  history  and 
spoke  at  some  length  of  her  present  pre- 
dicament, and  I  believe  his  comments  on 
the  present  policy  of  liberation  as  fos- 
tered by  President  Eisenhower  are  very 
timely  indeed. 

Mr.  Dauzvardis'  address  is  as  follows: 

The  subject  of  my  talk  is  "Lithuania:  A 
Victim  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  Aggression." 

In  modern  international  law,  an  aggres- 
sion is  an  act  of  war,  and  an  act  of  aggressive 
war  is  a  crime  against  peace  and  humanity. 
The  crime  against  peace  was  first  committed 
in  Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia  in  1940.  The 
crime  against  hvunanity  and  the  crime  of 
genocide  are  now  rampant  in  Lithuania. 
About  this,  however,  a  little  later.  Now  let 
us  glance  at  least  briefly  at  the  ancient  past 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

Lithuania  is  an  ancient  state  and  a  new 
republic.  The  origin  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion goes  back  to  prehistoric  times.  The 
Lithuanians,  together  with  the  Latvians  and 
the  old  Prussians,  comprise  a  distinct  group 
of  Aryan  stock,  with  a  separate  and  distinct 
language.  The  Lithuanian  language  is  akin 
to  the  extinct  Sanskrit  language.  It  has  no 
similarity  to  the  Slavic  or  Germanic  lan- 
guages: it  is  somewhat  related  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  and  their  forms.  For 
example,  the  Lithuanians  say:  Vyrai  traukite 
Junga;  in  Latin  it  is:  Vlri  trahite  Jugum 
(meaning:    men,    pull    the   yoke). 

Historians  and  archeologlsts  (Tacitus  of 
the  Romans  and  Bezzenberger,  Tischler  and 
others  of  the  Germans)  wrote  that  the 
Lithuanians  were  already  excellent  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  they  used  homemade  im- 
plements of  high  grade  and  had  beautiful 
bronze  and  silver  ornaments. 

The  Lithuanians  inhabited  the  present 
territory  of  Lithuania  from  time  immemorial. 
No  one  knows  the  exact  date.    Their  state 


began  taking  form  In  the  second  century 
A,  D.  In  the  beginning  it  was  based  on  the 
tribal  system,  later  developing  into  princi- 
palities which,  when  the  Teutonic  knights 
began  attacking,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  united  into  a  single  Lithuanian 
state  under  the  leadership  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Mindaugas,  who  in  1253 — 700  years  ago — be- 
came the  first  King  of  Lithuania.  He  re- 
pelled attempted  Teutonic  incursions  into 
Lithuania. 

During  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries 
Lithuania  was  powerful  and  great:  she 
checked  the  Tartar  push  westward,  and  the 
Teutonic  s\irge  eastward.  She  was  like  a 
bastion  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Lithuania's  greatness,  dimmed  aftfer  the 
death  of  Grand  Duke  Vytautas  (1430)  and 
with  the  growth  of  the  Duchy  of  Moscow 
in  power  and  aggressiveness.  Because  of 
this  and  other  causes  Lithuania  had  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Poland,  which  lasted 
from  1569  to  1795,  when  Lithuania  and 
Poland  were  partitioned  by  and  among  Rus- 
sia. Germany,  and  Austria — and  almost  all 
of  Lithuania  fell  to  Russia.  At  first  Uth- 
uania  was  a  nominal  duchy,  but  later  she 
was  completely  absorbed,  erased  from  the 
map — made  a  part  of  Russia's  territory. 
This  condition  existed  for  120  years.  Dis- 
regarding the  oppression  and  persecution, 
the  Lithuanians  did  not  surrender  their 
freedom  and  constantly  demanded  libera- 
tion: each  succeeding  generation  of  Lith- 
uanians revolted  against  the  Russian  rule. 
Finally,  in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  I, 
on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanians  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
independence. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  fol- 
lowed by  2  years  of  warfare  against  the 
Bolsheviks  and  other  invaders  of  Lithuania. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  convened  In  May 
1920  and  proclaimed  a  republican  form  for 
the  restored  state  of  Lithuania.  On  July 
12  of  that  year  a  peace  treaty  was  signed 
with  Soviet  Russia.  By  this  treaty  the 
Soviets  renounced  for  all  time  all  rights  to 
Lithuania  and  recognized  Lithuania  as  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state.  Recogni- 
tion by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
followed.  In  1921  Lithuania  was  admitted 
into  the  League  of  Nations  and  became  a 
member  of  the  world  community  of  nations. 
Lithuania  signe^  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
and  concluded  nonaggresslon  pacts  with 
Russia  (in  1926)  and  Germany  and  other 
neighboring  states. 

Lithuania  was  determined  and  wanted  to 
live  as  a  good  neighbor  with  all  her  neigh- 
bors. She  was  concerned  only  about  her  own 
territory  and  her  own  people.  Holding  to 
this  policy  Lithuania  labcn-ed  tirelessly  and 
performed  near  miracles  in  all  spheres  of 
life:  She  set  up  and  maintained  a  strong 
system  of  finance  based  on  the  gold  standard; 
modernized  her  agriculture;  restored  and 
developed  her  Industry;  developed  her 
foreign  trade;  instituted  a  progressive  and 
rational  system  of  government  and  social 
security;  elevated  education,  the  arts,  and 
cultural  life  in  general  to  their  greatest 
heights;  guaranteed  and  gave  all  religions 
and  minorities  freedom.  In  short  Lithuania 
was  established  and  functioned  along  the 
lines  of  the  American  system;  she  grew  close 
to  America — many  people  called  Lithuania 
Little  America.  Lithuania's  people  lived 
happily  and  were  content  with  life — they 
wished  no  one  evU  and  conunitted  no  wrong 
against  others. 

Her  neighbors,  however,  envied  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanians  their  freedom  and  pros, 
perity.  With  Lithuania  maintaining  her 
neutrality  and  friendship  with  her  neigh- 
bors, the  Soviets  and  Nazis  conspired  and 
agreed  to  partition  Lithuania  and  her  neigh- 
boring states  between  themselves  and  even- 
tually to  destroy  them.    The  conspiratorial 
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Kazl-Sovlet  agreements  aimed  against  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States  and  Po- 
land were  signed  on  August  23  and  Septem- 
ber 28,  1939.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
and  other  Nazi-Soviet  agreements  World  War 
n  broke  out. 

Acting  In  collusion  with  the  Nazis  the 
Soviets  forced  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  to  sign  mutual-aid  pacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  which  Russia  was  per- 
mitted to  establish  military  bases — in  real- 
ity Trojan  horses — in  the  Baltic  states. 
These  pacts  were  signed  in  September  and 
October  of  1939;  they  reafOrmed  the  former 
treaties  and  guaranteed  all  the  sovereign 
rights. of  the  signing  parties.  This  was  af- 
firmed not  only  by  •the  pacts,  but  also  by 
solemn  declarations  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  speaking  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.,  Foreign  Com- 
missar V.  Molotov  said : 

"The  pacts  with  the  Baltic  States  in  no 
way  imply  the  intnision  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  as  some  foreign  interests  are 
trying  to  make  believe.  •  •  •  These  pacts 
are  based  on  mutual  respect  for  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  structure  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  basis  for  peaceful,  neigh- 
borly cooperation  between  our  peoples.  We 
stand  for  the  scrupulous  and  punctilious 
observance  of  pacts  on  a  basis  of  complete 
reciprocity,  and  we  declare  that  all  non- 
sense about  sovletizing  the  -Baltic  countries 
Is  only  to  the  interest  of  our  common  ene- 
mies and  of  all  anti-Soviet  provocatexzrs." 
Despite  these  pacts  and  declarations,  be- 
fore 8  months  had  elapsed  the  Soviets  be- 
gan fabricating  pretexts  against  the  friend- 
ly Baltic  States;  they  made  all  kinds  of  xm- 
foimded  accusations  and  finally  (in  June  of 
1940)  occupied  these  states.  Having  over- 
run the  sovereign  Baltic  States  the  Soviets 
Immediately  dissolved  their  lawful  govern- 
ments and  replaced  them  with  their  own 
commissars  and  puppets,  disbanded  their 
parliaments,  arrested  their  national  leaders, 
abolished  their  political  parties,  and  closed 
all  their  public  organizations;  they  installed 
regimes  of  terror  in  these  states  of  law  and 
order  and  finally  incorporated  them  into 
their  dictatorial  empire — separated  them 
from  the  Western  World. 

This  incorp<»ation  was  and  is  Illegal  and 
against  the  free  will  of  the  Baltic  people. 
The  forcible  annexation  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Baltic  nations,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
cent and  civilized  world.  Not  one  free  and 
law-  and  Justice-respecting  state  has  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  as  lawful.  Diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  of  free 
Lithuania  and  of  the  other  two  Baltic  States 
are  functioning  in  the  free  world  with  full 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges.  The  status  of 
the  Baltic  States  constitutes  a  new  prece- 
dent In  International  law. 

The  Soviet  acts  against  the  Baltic  States 
and  their  peoples  are  acts  of  aggression  and 
genocide.  After  seizing  the  countries  they 
confiscated  their  gold  and  other  properties, 
robbed  the  people  of  their  savings  and  val- 
uables; nationalized  the  farms,  homes,  and 
all  private  enterprises,  in  other  words  they 
pauperized  and  disenfranchised  the  people, 
degraded  them  to  the  level  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects or  animals,  and  rule  them  by  power 
of  propaganda,  secret  police,  and  terror. 

Former  industrialists  and  merchants  were 
evicted  from  their  factories  and  shops. 
Many  of  them  were  arrested,  some  were  mur- 
dered, others  were  def>orted  to  Siberia,  while 
still  others  were  left  paupers  and  without 
right  to  obtain  any  form  of  State  employ- 
ment. There  is  no  other  kind  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Soviet  system.  Starvation  and 
death  were  their  only  let. 

After  the  business  people  came  the  farm- 
ers.   First,  the  larger  farms  (there  were  no 
huge  farms  in  Lithuania)  were  chopped  up 
Into  tiny  parcels  which,  together  with  the 
,  livestock  from  the  larger  farms,  were  turned 


over  to  Communists  and  their  henchmen 
and  followers.  The  Soviets  propagandized 
that  the  land  was  being  taken  from  the  rich 
and  given  to  the  poor — to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil — and  that  social  Justice  was  thus  being 
done — the  workers  were  provided  with  land. 
Having  wrecked  the  well-organized  and 
productive  Lithuanian  agricultural  system, 
the  occupants  sensed  that  there  is  no  bene- 
fit from  this  for  either  the  country  or  the 
people.  The  Soviets  then  began  raving  and 
agitating  that  small  farms  are  not  practical 
and  unproductive;  that  they  must  be  com- 
bined into  big  Soviet  fanns — kolchozes;  and 
now  those  farms  are  being  Joined  into  giant 
collective  farms — agrograds.  The  Lithua- 
nians, who  love  and  cherish  their  land,  re- 
fused to  enter  these  combines  voluntarily. 
Pressure  and  terror — arrests  and  deporta- 
tions— were  then  applied  against  them. 
These  punitive  measures  were  especially 
strongly  used  in  the  years  1948  and  1949. 
More  than  200.000  Lithuanian  farmers  were 
removed  from  Lithuania  in  those  years. 
Prom  the  first  mass  deportation  in  1941  to 
date  more  than  half  a  ^million  Lithuanians 
have  been  deported  from  Lithuania.  Add- 
ing to  this  the  extermination  and  de|XM-ta- 
tions  by  the  Nazis,  Lithuania  has  lost  over 
800.000  people.  The  deportations  are  con- 
stantly going  on.  In  place  of  the  deportees 
and  futiire  deportees,  Russians  and  all  s^rts 
of  easterners  are  imported  into  Lithuania. 
These  importees  now  number  more  than  half 
a  million  in  Lithuania. 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  the  Soviets  are 
carrying  out  not  only  aggressive  imperialistic 
expansion,  but  also  a  barbaric  murder  of 
nations — the  crime  of  genocide.  They  do 
not  observe  any  laws,  agreements,  or  pledges. 
They  are  guided  only  by  brute  force  and 
selfish  interests.  They  say  one  thing  and  do 
the  opposite. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Lithuania's  past 
and  present.  The  future  of  Lithuania  and 
of  the  other  Soviet  occupied  and  dominated 
coimtrles  is  in  the  hands  of  God  and  of  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world.  The  victims  of  Soviet 
Rtissia  are  hoping  and  praying  that  more 
positive  and  dynamic  action  in  their  behalf 
will  be  initiated  before  long  by  the  free  world. 
I  trust  that  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  speech 
of  last  night  will  give  them  hope,  relating, 
as  it  does,  to  freedom  for  the  enslaved. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  United 
States  policy  of  nonrecognition  has  main- 
tained Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  legally 
Independent,  and  the  present  policy  of  lib- 
eration foretells  the  restoration  of  their 
actual  independence. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  Legion 
Convention  in  August  of  last  year.  President 
Eisenhower  stated :  "The  American  conscience 
can  never  know  peace  until  these  people 
(meaning  the  Soviet  victims)  are  restored 
again  to  being  masters  of  their  own  fate." 
He  said  further :  "We  can  never  rest  and  must 
so  inform  all  the  world,  including  the  Krem- 
lin, that  until  the  enslaved  nations  of  the 
world  have.  In  the  fullness  of  freedom,  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  path,  that  then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  say  that  there  is  a 
possible  way  of  living  peacefully  and  p>erma- 
nently."  Finally.  President  Eisenhower  said: 
"We  must  tell  the  Soviets  •  •  •  that  we 
shall  never  rest  content  until  the  tidal  mud 
of  aggressive  communism  has  receded  within 
its  own  borders."  The  effect  of  this  doctrine 
of  liberation  was  electrifying  in  the  Soviet 
occupied  and  dominated  countries. 

The  rulers  of  the  enslaved  nations  began 
to  rant  and  accuse  the  United  States  of 
crimes  of  aggression,  of  Imperialism,  of  alms 
to  enslave  the  world,  etc,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  current  purges  and  liquida- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  liberation  and  the 
nmiblings  for  liberty.  The  "Zionists"  and 
"capitalist  agents"  are  used  only  as  a  scape- 
goat for  the  purpose  of  terrorization  and  for 
quelling  the  liberty  movement  in  the  Soviet 
prison  of  nations.  The  movement  for  liber- 
ation shoiild  be  encouraged  and  the  crimes 


of  the  Soviet  aggressors  should  be  exposed 
and  condemned.  From  yesterday's  speech 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dxilles  it  seems  that 
that  will  be  done. 

In  condemning  the  Soviet  aggression,  it 
would  be  logical  and  proper  to  demand 
that — (1)  the  Soviets  cease  destroying  the 
Baltic  States  (Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia) and  annihilating  their  peoples;  (3)  they 
return  the  Baltic  deportees  from  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  Russia  to  tbelr  homelands  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  (3)  the  Rus- 
sians get  out  of  the  Baltic  States  and  restore 
to  those  nations  the  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government — make  them  again  free  and 
independent  countries. 


Mataial  Security  Agency  Does  Not  Um 
Ameriaui  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade 
with  Russia  and  her  satellites  and  those 
connected  with  them  is  seemingly  aided, 
abetted,  and  assisted  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing  news  clipping: 

Without  public  announcement,  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency  in  the  last  3  weeks  has 
taken  steps  to  levy  fines  of  $25,000  to  $30,000 
on  shii>owner8  who  unload  American  aid  car- 
goes in  Formosa  and  the  Far  East,  and  then 
rush  to  Hong  Kong  to  pick  up  a  cargo  des- 
tined for  Red  China. 

MSA  has  decreed  that  all  contracts  made 
for  the  transfer  of  American  aid  goods  to 
Formosa  shall  hereafter  contain  a  stipula- 
tion that  if  the  ship  stops  at  a  Rad  China, 
Siberian.  North  Korean,  Russian.  Rumanian. 
Bulgarian,  or  Polish  port  within  60  days.  2S 
percent  of  the  aid  cargo  fees  shall  be  for- 
feited. 

Arthur  O.  Syran,  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion for  MSA,  said  in  an  interview  that  thes« 
cargo  fees  on  aid  goods  going  to  Formosa 
average  $100,000  to  $120,000  a  vessel.  Thus, 
25  percent  of  these  fees,  if  forfeited,  would 
cost  the  ship  operators  $25,000  to  $30,000  a 
veaseL 


TaACS  SHIP  TO  OAOMM 

*Tf  they  flaunt  us  on  this  and  go  ahead 
and  carry  cargoes  to  Red  China  ot  the  Rus- 
sian satellites,  we  are  ready  to  crack  them 
with  something  else."  Syran  said. 

Sjrran  said  MSA  now  is  financing  the  ship- 
ment of  three  or  four  cargoes  of  aid  goods  to 
Formosa  a  month,  including  large  tonnagM 
of  fertilizer  purchased  in  Europe  and  carried 
to  Formosa  in  foreign-flag  vessels.  This  does 
not  include  military  aid  shipments  of  12  to 
25  cargoes  a  month. 

MUfXTT-sn  OTBXBS  sxavs  EXSS 
Syran  said  MSA  had  traced  the  movement 
of  one  of  these  ships  with  a  cargo  of  Ameri- 
can aid  fertilizer  from  Europe  to  Formosa  to 
Hong  Kong  to  Dairen,  major  warm-water 
port  of  Russia  on  the  southern  Manchuriaa 
coast.  Dairen  has  direct  rail  connections  to 
the  trans-Siberian  railroad,  Russia's  major 
east-west  link,  and  is  near  the  big  Russian 
naval  base  at  Port  Arthur. 

Two  other  "suspected"  ships,  Syran  said, 
later  were  foimd  to  have  made  similar  trips 
after  their  cargo  insurance  papers  cleared 
Lloyds  of  London,  an  association  of  Insur- 
ance companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  not  a  pity  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  gives  such  for- 
eign-flag ships  described  above  continual 
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aid  and  American  cargo.  Merely  penal- 
izing by  fine  such  foreign-flag  ships  for 
helping  and  aiding  Communist  trade 
which  finds  its  way  atiainst  our  troops 
in  Korea  is  only  lip  sei-Alce. 

It  is  little  wonder  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  carries  its  American  cargo  that 
way,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  law 
by  the  Congress  to  force  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  its  predecessor  to  haul  at 
least  50  percent  of  American  foreign  aid 
in  American-flag  ships.  And  even  then 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and  its  pred- 
ecessor disregarded  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress. The  same  people  in  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency  are  now  suggesting  to  fine 
and  penalize  foreign-flag  ships  carrying 
American  giveaway  goo<ls  when  the  for- 
eign-flag ship  later  carries  cargo  to  Com- 
munist ports.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  officials  of  Mutual  Security 
Agency  to  see  to  it  that  foreign-aid  cargo 
should  be  hauled  by  true  and  patriotic 
American-flag  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  will  America  ever 
have  a  strong  American  merchant  ma- 
rine which  is  needed  in  war  and  in  peace 
when  even  the  officials  of  our  Ciovern- 
ment  do  not  use  the  American-flag  ships. 


Tax  OD  Theater  Adnissioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  ins  HODSE  OF  RSPRSSKNTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1955 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  3  years  ago.  on  February  8.  1950, 
I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives calling  for  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  theater  admissions.  I  am 
DOW  reintroducing  my  originial  bill  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  burdensome  and 
unnecessary  tax  on  motion-picture  thea- 
ters be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  original  Admissions  Tax  Act  was 
passed  as  a  war  revenue  measure  in  1917, 
during  the  First  World  War.  That  act 
was  never  repealed,  although  in  the 
years  between  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars  certain  minimum  rates  were 
designated  under  which  the  tax  did  not 
apply.  During  World  War  n  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1943  placed  the  efTective  rate 
at  20  percent  of  the  admission  price  and 
this  wartime  rate  is  still  in  full  effect, 
despite  an  express  clause  in  the  act  for 
automatic  repeal  of  this  rate  6  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

It  is  now  nearly  8  srears  since  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war.  Many  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  political, 
economic,  sclentiflc,  and  other  spheres  of 
human  endeavor,  all  of  which  are  af- 
fecting our  daily  life  and  tasks.  The 
coming  of  television,  for  example,  Is  one 
such  change  which  is  gradually  influenc- 
ing our  daily  activities  in  recent  years  as 
Individuals  and  it  is  also  exerting  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  whole  field  of 
entertainment  in  general,  and  upon  the 
motion-picture  industry  in  particular. 

While  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
motion-picture  industry  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  growth  and  wide- 


spread development  of  television — 
which,  incidentally,  is  not  subject  to  tax- 
ation— the  industry  has  also  disastrous 
effec'3  from  the  unjust  excise  tax  on  ad- 
missions, with  the  result  that  many  thea- 
ters throughout  the  country  have  been 
forced  to  close  down  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  past  5  years  alone  some 
3,200  movie  theaters  were  closed  down 
and  many  others  are  reported  to  be  op- 
erating at  a  loss.  No  section  of  the 
country  is  immune,  all  of  them  feel  the 
effects  of  this  oppressive  tax  and  are 
wondering  what  the  future  holds  in  store 
for  them.  The  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters suffer  as  much  as  the  lesser  pop- 
ulated areas.  In  our  own  metropolitan 
area  of  greater  New  York  no  less  than  60 
motion -picture  theaters  were  forced  to 
close  their  doors  during  the  year  1952. 

All  of  this  unquestionably  has  its  ef- 
fect upon  our  economy,  people  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  commercial  areas 
where  such  theaters  are  located  suffer 
because  the  neighborhood  loses  its  at- 
traction, small  merchants  suffer  loss  of 
trade  and  property  decreases  in  value. 
Even  tax  receipts  from  this  source  have 
been  gradually  decreasing  in  recent 
years,  and  will  continue  to  decrease  as 
more  and  more  theaters  are  forced  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  existing  tax  on  ad- 
mifisions.  It  is  worthwhile  examining 
the  following  tax  returns  from  admis- 
sions to  draw  the  conclusion  whether  to 
continue  the  tax  or  repeal  it  before  it  is 
too  late. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  the  revenue 
from  admissions  in  1947  was  $505  million. 
In  1949  it  decUned  to  $385  milUon;  in 
1951  it  reached  $345  million;  and  in  1952 
It  was  only  $312  million.  In  other  words, 
between  1947  and  1952  the  tax  on  ad- 
missions declined  by  nearly  40  percent. 
Let  us  also  examine  another  interest- 
ing fact.  The  entertainment  provided 
by  the  motion-picture  industry  is  on  a 
mass  scale,  reaching  every  segment  of 
our  population  and  every  comer  of  the 
land.  It  is  no  longer  a  form  of  luxury 
entertainment  aimed  only  at  the  high- 
income  groups;  to  millions  of  people  In 
the  middle-  and  low-Income  groups  this 
constitutes  a  vital  and  often  only  means 
of  relaxation  and  recreation.  During 
and  immediately  after  the  last  war.  when 
the  industry  reached  its  pesJc  and  earn- 
ings were  relatively  high,  attendance  at 
the  theaters  rose  tremendously.  Thus, 
in  1946,  the  weekly  attendance  was  ap- 
proximately 98  million;  in  the  past  year 
or  2  it  has  fallen  to  about  50-55  million 
weekly  attendance.  Elimination  of  the 
tax  on  admissions  would  imquestionably 
help  to  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  continuing  to  main- 
tain this  tax  on  our  statute  books  we  are 
not  only  seriously  hurting  the  20.000  mo- 
tion-picture theaters  in  the  country,  but 
we  are  actually  taxing  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. When  this  tax  was  originally  im- 
posed as  a  wartime  measure,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  people  in  good 
faith  because  they  realized  there  were 
sound  reasons  for  It.  Today,  there  is 
no  longer  any  Justiflcation  for  continu- 
ing this  tax,  new  factors  have  arisen 
which  affect  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try; consequently,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  industry, 
to  help  it  survive  its  present  difficulties. 


and  to  maintain  its  position  In   the 
American  economy. 

We  can  contribute  immeasurably  in 
that  direction  by  prompt  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  admissions.  I  hope  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  which  my  bill  has  been  referred  will 
give  early  consideration  to  it,  and  that 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  favorably  on  the  measure  during  the 
present  session. 


iBproTemeiits  Urf ent  in  Social  Secuttj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACH  USTITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Nathan  E.  Cowan,  director, 
CIO  legislative  department: 

Masch  20,  1953. 

Deab  CoMcaEssMAH:  We  believe  it  Impor- 
tant that  liberals  in  this  Congress  attempt 
to  seek  improvements  in  the  Nation's  social- 
security  system  through  raising  t>eneflt  levels 
undo:  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance,  ex- 
tending its  coverage,  especially  to  such 
groups  as  Government  workers,  adding  dis- 
ability Insurance,  and  extending  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  public  assistance.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  attempt  to  secure  improve- 
ment of  vinemployment  Insurance  by  a  plan 
of  reinsurance  grants  to  States  and  by 
establishing  Federal  tniniTnum  standards 
and  extending  coverage. 

We  shall  write  you  in  further  detail  on 
these  matters  later,  but  we  want  to  call  yovir 
attention  at  this  time  to  the  possibility  that 
this  Congress  will  do  serious  damage  to  the 
Nation's  social -security  system  Instead  of 
codttnuing  to  Increase  the  protection  It  af- 
fords. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  appointed  two  subcommittees,  one  on 
social  security,  one  on  unemployment  in- 
surance. Both  will  undoubtedly  be  iirged  to 
go  along  with  proposals  advanced  by  con- 
servative Interests  that  would,  in  fact,  sub- 
stantially change  the  nature  of  existing  pro- 
grams for  the  worse,  although  these  unde- 
sirable effects  are  cleverly  concealed  from 
easy  detection. 

ou>-ACE  AND  stravrvoBS  nrsuEAKcs 

This  program  is  endangered  by  proposals 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  would  end  Federal  match- 
ing grants  to  States  for  old-age  asdstance, 
give  all  retired  persons  a  pitiful  minlmuni 
benefit  of  perhaps  $25  a  month,  and  bring  all 
the  gainfully  employed  into  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  sjrstem,  charging  tho 
cost  to  the  trust  fund  built  from  workers' 
and  employers'  contributions.  As  a  result, 
several  mUlion  aged  persons  now  receiving 
public  assistance  would  probably  be  worse 
off  and  benefits  for  the  great  majority  of 
Insured  workers  would  be  kept  at  present 
Inadequate  levels  of  protection  if  not  actual- 
ly reduced. 

This  plan  has  superficial  appeal  because  it 
would  mean  an  apparent  immediate  tax  sav- 
ing since  Federal  matching  grants  from  gen- 
eral revenues  for  public  assistance  would  be 
replaced  by  funds  collected  by  the  payroll 
tax  for  old-age  and  survivors  insiirance.  The 
popular  idea  of  universal  coverage  cloaks  the 
pitifully  low  protection  that  would  be  af- 
forded, and  the  grave  obstacles  to  future 
progroM  that  wouM  be  created  by  the  drain 
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on  the  fund  and  the  so-ealled  pay-as-you- 
go  feature. 

Our  Nation  Ib  not  so  poor  that  social  se- 
curity can  be  extended  to  all  the  population 
only  by  watering  It  down  to  starvation  levels. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  further  In- 
formation on  the  dangers  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  proposal,  which  Is  dealt  with 
briefly  In  the  enclosed  £:conomlc  Outlook. 

mmcnjOTicsNT  lnsueaho 
One  threat  to  unemployment  Insurance 
arises  from  the  danger  that  administrative 
funds  will  be  given  automatically  to  the 
States,  over  and  above  regular  congressional 
appit>prlatlon8,  as  advocated  by  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies.  This  woxild  be  another  step  In 
undermining  protections  against  abxise 
which  Congress  wisely  wrote  into  the  original 
act  for  a  Federal-State  system  and  entrusted 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity for  administration. 

nCDEBAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

The  activities  of  the  proposed  Commission 
on  Federal-State  Relations,  whose  establish- 
ment the  Congress  will  consider  shortly,  will 
affect  social  security  as  well  as  taxes  and 
other  important  policy  matters.  Sxich  a 
commission  should  be  truly  representative 
of  all  groups  concerned  with  the  operation 
of  social  programs.  If  the  members  or  the 
staff  are  primarily  Interested  In  reducing 
taxes  rather  than  advancing  the  general  wel- 
fare, then  much  progress  made  in  the  last 
20  years  will  be  undone.  Certain  wealthy 
groups  and  their  spokesmen,  who  want  lower 
taxes,  have  been  hoping  to  remove  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  certain  types  of  tax- 
ation and  social  security  prcgprams  knowing 
that  State  action  could  be  held  to  less  ade- 
quate levels.  Reactionary  interests  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  all  too  frequently 
block  constructive  action  at  the  State  level, 
first,  because  of  the  tremendous  under- 
representatlon  of  the  heavily  populated 
areas,  and  second,  by  arguing  in  each  legis- 
lature that  It  cannot  afford  to  advance  alone. 

The  less  wealthy  States  have  much  to  lose 
at  once  by  the  removal  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  but  the  more  industrialized  States  will 
also  suffer  from  backward  steps  in  taxes,  use 
of  public  lands,  or  social  security. 

We  urge  that  you  do  not  supp>ort  a  Com- 
mission on  Federal-State  Relations  unless 
adequate  safeguards  are  included  in  the  pro- 
posal to  assxire  proper  consideration  of  the 
views  of  those  interested  in  preserving  and 
Improving  social  programs. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Nathan  E.  Cowak, 
Director,  CIO  Legislative  Department. 


House  BUIs  2446  and  2447:  The  Town- 
tend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oanoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Townsend,  the  founder  of  the 
Townsend  plan,  recently  made  a  radio 
address  discussing  his  proposal  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  of  us  in 
connection  with  House  bills  2446  and 
2447.  which  em'oody  the  plan. 

His  address  is  as  follows: 

After  riding  high  tor  a  dozen  years,  Amer- 
ican business  and  indiistry  begins  to  worry 
a  bit.  So  do  farmer  and  labor-union  offi- 
cials. The  farmers  call  Washington's  at- 
tention to  sagging  farm  prices.   Unions  shape 


a  drive  for  guaranteed  annual  wages.  Busl- 
nesmen  take  Inventory  and  wonder  if  they 
are  overstocked.  Industry  checks  production 
schedules  and  considers  the  possibility  of 
cutbacks  In  the  near  futm-e. 

Is  a  recession  due?  The  Wall  Street 
Joiu^al  had  its  reporters  in  a  doaen  big 
cities  interview  over  100  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, and  retailers.  Most  said  they  are 
not  bothered  by  the  possibility  of  a  slump, 
but  the  Journal  adds,  "A  significant  minor- 
ity Indicated  growing  concern." 

This  concern  over  the  future  was  found 
to  be  strongest  among  bankers  who  always 
have  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  business  ac- 
tivity. 

Their  fear  is  that  Industry  has  overpro- 
duced, that  business  in  many  cases  is  over- 
stocked with  goods.  Stocks  of  goods  on  band 
now  are  estintuited  to  be  a  third  larger  than 
in  early  1949.  And  1949  was  a  year  of  in- 
dustrial slowdown.  Fear  of  recession,  a  step 
short  of  depression,  this  fear  ran  deep  in 
1949.  Then  the  next  year,  1950,  came  the 
Korean  war.  Prospects  of  a  recession  melted 
away  as  the  Government  began  placing  huge 
defense  orders  with  industry.  Stocks  of  con- 
sumer goods  were  rapidly  lowered  as  the 
public  began  doing  its  own  stockpiling,  re- 
membering World  War  II  shortages  and  buy- 
ing while  the  buying  was  good. 

It's  a  different  situation  this  time.  Ad- 
ministration officials  talk  of  cutting  down  on 
defense  spending,  thus  removing  the  biggest 
prop  from  under  the  present  high  level  of 
industrial  activity.  Thirty-one  bankers  were 
questioned  by  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal. 
Nineteen  predicted  declines  in  factory  ac- 
tivity this  year.  Some  said  the  drop  would 
be  as  great  as  20  percent. 

Why  does  Industry  face  a  cutback  In  pro- 
duction? The  answer  is  this:  There  la  not 
at  present  enough  purchasing  power  in  the 
country  to  buy  all  the  goods  Industry  can 
produce  when  it  is  running  full  blast.  Not 
for  any  length  of  time  at  least.  Consider 
what  happened  after  World  War  n.  Many 
people  had  savings  tucked  away  in  war 
bonds  and  savings  accounts.  And  they  were 
eager  to  buy  all  sorts  of  things  which  were 
Impossible  or  at  least  hard  to  get  during 
the  war — automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios, 
kitchen  ranges — a  long,  long  list  of  items. 
So  the  American  people  went  shopping. 
Business  boomed  in  supplying  the  great 
backlog  of  consumer  demand  built  up  dur- 
ing the  war  years. 

After  the  people  had  spent  their  wartime 
savings,  they  turned  to  credit  buying.  The 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Institute  was 
told  the  other  day  that  Installment  credit 
has  Increased  700  percent  since  World  War 
II.  Bvislness  continued  to  boom  and  private 
debt  continued  to  mount  in  the  postwar 
years.  When  things  began  to  slow  down  a 
bit  in  1949,  the  Korean  war  and  the  Govern- 
ment's defense  program  provided  a  shot  in 
the  arm. 

Now  it's  1953  and  we  may  be  near  the  end 
of  the  line.  There's  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  debt  people  can  safely  carry.  Installment 
credit  alone  now  stands  at  $16  billion.  A 
New  York  economist  said  recently:  "The 
pyramid  of  private  debt  might  tumble  and 
do  great  damage." 

What  this  economist  fears  is  a  chain  reac- 
tion. This  reaction  which  we  have  seen  be- 
fore begins  when  consumers  run  out  of 
credit  and  their  cash  resources  alone  arent 
enough  to  keep  demand  on  a  level  with  sup- 
ply. Retailers  find  themselves  overstocked 
with  goods  they  can't  sell.  They  stop  order- 
ing from  wholesalers.  Wholesalers  in  turn 
find  themselves  overstoc)ied  with  goods. 
They  cut  down  orders  to  suppliers.  Now 
factories  feel  the  pinch.  They  reduce  pro- 
duction, shorten  working  hours,  or  lay  off 
workers.  When  payrolls  are  cut,  purchasing 
power  of  course  is  further  reduced.  Retail 
business  drops  another  notch  and  the  chain 
reaction  is  repeated  until  it  reaches  the  fac- 
tories again  where  It  results  In  further  lay- 


offs of  production  workers,  a  new  decrease 
in  purchasing  power.  Round  and  round  it 
goes,  spiraling  downward  toward  recession, 
depression. 

And  meanwhile,  that  pyramid  of  Install- 
ment debt  mentioned  by  the  New  York 
economist  begins  to  crack  at  the  foundation. 
Jobless  workers  cant  meet  Installments. 
The  credit  structure  of  the  country  is  badly 
shaken,  in  danger  of  a  collapse  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1929. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  is  a  grim  one. 
It  need  not  come  to  pass  if  we  take  preventive 
steps  in  time.  But  time  grows  short.  We 
must  provide  a  substitute  for  the  two 
crutches  which  now  keep  business  on  its 
feet,  installment  buying  and  defense  spend- 
ing. 

We  must  distribute  among  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  real  cash  purchasing  power, 
enough  of  it  to  provide  a  market  for  the 
goods  which  Indtistry  can  produce.  It  must 
be  a  steady  market:  In  other  words,  purchas- 
ing power  must  at  all  times  equal  the  sup- 
ply of  goods,  the  productivity  of  industry. 

And  this  Is  the  essence  of  the  Townsend 
plan.  Let  me  review  its  main  featxires  and 
you  will  see  why  It  fits  the  needs  of  our 
economy. 

The  Townsend  plan  for  national  Insurance 
would  impose  a  2  percent  tax  on  the  grom 
income  of  business.  Personal  Income  would 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  but  the  first  $2fl0 
of  earnings  each  month  would  be  exempted 
from  the  tax.  This  exemption  Is  designed  to 
protect  basic  purchasing  power. 

Revenue  from  the  gross  income  tax  would 
be  distributed  in  equal  amounts  to  all  per- 
sons eligible  under  the  plan.  These  would 
include  all  persons  of  60  years  who  retire 
from  paid  employment,  the  totally  blind,  the 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  and  wid- 
ows with  dependent  children  under  the  age 
of  18.  Each  of  these  would  receive  an  equal 
monthly  pension  and  would  be  required  to 
spend  it  all  before  receiving  next  month's 
pension.  And  all  these  dollars  would  be  put 
to  work.  None  would  be  removed  from  cir- 
culation as  savings.  Since  the  pensions 
would  be  ptald  from  a  tax  on  national  Income, 
they  would  always  be  in  step  with  the  time*. 

The  more  Industry  produced,  the  more 
money  there  would  be  put  into  circulation 
through  the  Townsend  plan,  and  therefore 
the  greater  the  purchasing  power  available 
to  consumers. 

The  effect  then  would  not  be  merely  to 
benefit  those  receiving  the  pensions.  It 
would  be  insurance  for  the  entire  Nation 
against  depression.  It  would  provide  a 
steady  market  for  the  goods  of  indtistry,  and 
therefore  steady  employment  for  the  workers 
who  produce  those  goods  and  the  people  who 
sell  them. 

Business  could  then  march  ahead  on  Ita 
own  two  feet  without  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment defense  spending  or  private  Installment 
buying,  which  now  has  bankers  wariilng  us 
that  a  day  of  reckoning  Is  at  hand. 
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Gen.  Robert  W.  Jolinton  Urges  Battle  of 
Vigilance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  acicHiOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  on  March  11, 1  warned  this  House 
and  the  Nation  of  developments,  under 
the  guise  of  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  recommend  changes  in  the 
Defense  Department,  which  indicate  a 


il 


! 


new,  bold  move  to  promote  a  Prussian- 
type  supreme  chief  of  staff  system  in  the 
United  States. 

This  warning  has  since  been  echoed 
by  others  in  a  position  to  recognize  what 
is  going  on  and  consequently  gravely 
disturbed  thereby.  A  particularly  sig- 
niHcant  corroboration  was  given  Mon- 
day in  Miami,  Fla..  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  firm  of  John- 
son b  Johnson,  a  former  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  a  re- 
tired brigadier  general  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  public  a  letter 
trhich  he  has  sent  to  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, chairman  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated to  recommend  changes  in  the 
Defense  Department.  At  the  same  time 
he  also  released  a  statement  to  the  press 
commenting  at  some  length  on  the 
matter. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  General  Jc^nson's  letter  and 
statement: 

ICascr  10.  loss. 

The  Honorable  Nkl«»On  RocKKrcLLn, 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Nn  SCI* :  News  reached  me  way  down 
at  Ceneell  Bay  of  your  selection  as  chair- 
man of  the  latest  Pentagon  commission. 

As  one  who  has  worked  intermittently 
with  the  military  over  the  past  35  years,  I 
would  urge  that  the  question  of  unification 
be  carefully  reviewed  and  considered.  Those 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  modern  man- 
agement accept  the  fact  that  there  is  merit 
in  centralization  and  equal  or  perhaps 
greater  merit  in  decentralisation.  There  is 
CO  fixed,  inflexible  rule  for  this. 

One  of  the  great  dtlBcultles  with  out  mili- 
tary is  its  rigidity  which  has  grown  up  over 
the  past  100  years.  Between  service  regula- 
tions, which  are  In  fact  law  to  the  services, 
and  civil  service  •-egulatlons,  which  are  law 
to  the  civil  service,  we  have  lashed  ourselves 
down  to  incompetence. 

Maj  1  warn  you  and  your  commission  to 
work  toward  simplicity  in  structure,  giving 
the  utnxMt  consideration  to  elasticity.  By 
all  means,  avoid  the  Pnisslan  concept.  The 
record  here  is  clear.  Such  centralized  mlU- 
tary  management  does  well  at  the  start  but 
loses  its  wars. 

Please  be  careful. 

The  Army  General  Staff  has  for  years  con- 
ducted a  crusade  for  centralized  power.  On 
your  commission  you  have  Mr.  Lovett.  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  and  Dr.  Bush.  These  men 
come  to  you  comnUtted  to  the  German  sys- 
tem which  captured  civilian  authority,  lost 
two  wars,  and  ruined  Germany.  There  may 
be  others  on  yovir  commission  of  the  same 
persuasion. 

Modem  management  has  created  our  world 
leadership  through  the  greatest  possible  de- 
centralization. We  must  avoid  at  all  cost 
the  tragedy  of  a  dominant  military  influence. 
During  the  last  war,  and  since,  I  have  had 
personal  experience  in  and  out  of  the  Penta- 
gon with  this  dangerous  typ>e  of  militarism. 

Many  secretaries,  otherwise  able  and  sin- 
cere, have  became  captives  of  their  mlUtary 
associates. 

This  letter  Is  not  confidential.  Tou  can 
do  anything  you  wish  with  it  as  it  repre- 
sents my  convictions. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincarely  yours. 

BOBXRT  W.  Johnson. 

Stateuzmt  bt  Bug.  Gxm.  RoBzar  W.  Johnson, 
Armt  or  THz  UNrrsD  Statzs.  RETiaEO. 
March  23,  1953 

During  the  past  25  years  I  have  been  inter- 
mittently but  consistently  associated  with 
military  naatters.  My  contact  with  the  Pen- 
tagon has  convinced  me  that  clear  and  un- 
equivocal civilian  domination  of  our  Military 


Establishment  is  essential  to  the  aecurlty  of 
the  United  States. 

A  group  of  experienced  officers  who  must 
renialn  aiMnymoos  have  visited  me  in 
PJorlda.  The  long-distance  telephone  has 
been  burning  with  calls  from  Reserve  and 
Regular  officer  friends  of  long  association  in 
the  various  military  services.  It  Is  with  deep 
concern,  therefore,  to  learn  that  a  t)old.  de- 
liberate, and  -veil-planned  movement  is  un- 
der way  to  expand  and  entrench  the  power 
of  the  military  with  attendant  loss  of  civilian 
authority  within  our  Goveriunent.  This  is  a 
matter  of  gravest  importance,  for  it  involves 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  and  our 
survival  as  a  Nation. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  submit 
a  program  within  60  days.  While  several 
members  of  this  committee  are  my  personal 
friends  I  doubt  that  it  is  properly  con- 
stituted. The  members  of  the  committee 
are  Nelson  Rockefeller,  chairman;  Arthur  8. 
Fleming:  Milton  Elsenhower;  Robert  Lovett, 
former  Secretary  of  IJsfense;  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush;  Gen.  Omar  Bradley;  and  David 
Samoff. 

This  committee  Is  not  brocully  representa- 
tive of  the  services  involved  and  is  patently 
overbalanoed  with  members  already  com- 
mitted to  the  single  staff  centralized  military 
power.  Sjch  a  concept  loses  Its  wars  and  is 
destructive  to  the  foundations  of  our  Re- 
public. It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  for  me 
as  an  Independent  free  citizen  to  oppose  my 
friends  on  this  committee  and  the  other 
members  whom  I  hold  in  respect. 

The  combat  front  for  freedom  Is  both 
at  home  and  overseas.  At  times  the  home- 
front  fight  is  more  vital  and  more  difficult 
to  understand  than  the  Issues  in  the  theater 
of  war.  Patriotism  and  devotion  to  liberty 
are  ingredients  that  we  cltlz3ns  must  con- 
stantly guard.  We  owe  this  not  only  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  traditions  of  our  great 
country  but  especially  to  the  men  who  are 
suffering  the  pain  of  combat. 

AMX'ICAN    PBDSSIANISkC 

Competent  civilian  control  of  the  MlUtary 
Establishment  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Accepting  this  a:  a  tra- 
dition established  by  George  Washington. 
and  defended  throughout  our  history,  we 
are  confronted  with  certain  administrative 
and  executive  issues.  This  grave  problem 
is  amplified  at  the  present  time  by  the  sise 
and  complexity  of  our  military  organization. 
The  need  for  clear  and  imequivocal  civilian 
domination  of  our  Defense  Department  is 
further  highlighted  through  the  efforts  of 
certain  military  groups  driving  to  establish 
a  single-command  authority.  This  refers  to 
the  continuing  effort  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  to  gain  control  of  otu*  military  forces 
and  all  aspects  of  our  national  security. 
The  project  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Col- 
lins plan  (Oen.  J.  Lawton  Collins).  Having 
failed,  heretofore,  to  achieve  its  goal  through 
legislative  action,  the  Army  General  Staff 
now  plans  to  accomplish  its  end  under  the 
guise  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  intends  to  use  the  Rocke- 
feller committee  as  its  principal  tool  in  im- 
plementing such  a  reorganization. 

This  idea  is  not  of  recent  origin.  The 
stage  has  been  carefully  set  for  this  latest 
move.  Initially,  the  Army  General  Staff  was 
estabUshed  as  a  planning  agency.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  status,  the  Army  General  Staff 
progressively  gained  an  ever-tightening 
grasp  of  authority  by  repeated  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  War  Department  (Department 
of  the  Army).  Each  change  resulted  in 
more  and  more  centralized  power  until,  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  the  General 
Staff  had  gained  complete  control  over  the 
Army.  With  that  achieved,  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  began  as  early  as  1943  to  seek 
control  of  our  entire  national  security. 

Civilian  secretaries  pass  in  parade  while 
high-ranking  military  officers  serve  for  a 
professional  lifetime.  This  fact,  combined 
with  a  natural  tout  onsound  reluctance  on 


the  part  of  civilians  to  hold  and  express 
their  convictions  in  mUltary  matters,  tends 
to  minimize  the  Influence  of  civilian 
leadership. 

Many,  if  not  mo^t.  secretaries  soon  become 
captives  of  the  military  command.  To  assure 
our  freedom  we  must  choose  men  of  great 
competence  and  experience  in  management 
specifically  charged  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  establish  and  maintain 
civilian  control. 

CXNTRAUZATION    VERSUS   DBCKNTRALIZATIOM 

When  Congress  refused  to  accept  the  over- 
all high  command  concept  of  the  Collins 
plan  In  1946,  the  General  Staff  ostensibly  ac- 
cepted the  so-called  unification  bill  as  a  com- 
promise. Not  for  a  single  moment,  however. 
has  the  Army  General  Staff  relinquished  its 
objective.  By  direct  and  Indirect  means  it 
has  pushed  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces 
far  beyond  the  constructive  unification  en- 
visaged by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1C47. 

Reasonable  centralization  of  control  is.  in 
the  military  as  In  business,  a  necessary  and 
useful  organizational  device.  Carried  to  an 
rxtreme,  centralization  leads  to  wrong  policy 
decisions,  bad  management,  and  eventual 
failure.  Intelligent  decentralization,  accom- 
panied by  firm  fixing  of  responslbUity.  by  an 
overall  policy  and  direction  of  authority,  is 
the  formula  for  proper  organization  of  any 
major  industrial  or  military  endeavor. 

But  such  a  system  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
General  Staff  control.  Consequently,  we  now 
find  the  National  Security  Act,  which  em- 
bodied the  concept  of  intelligent  decentrall- 
Bstlon,  condemned  and  ridiculed.  Signifi- 
cantly, such  criticism  has  invariably  cn'igi- 
nated  with  the  Army  General  Staff  or  its 
spokesmen.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
In  writing  that  law  Congress  deliberately,  and 
with  great  wisdom,  enacted  strong  obstacles 
to  the  imposition  of  the  alien  and  dangerous 
Prussian  concepts.  Changing  the  law 
through  so-called  reorganization  Is  the  means 
by  which  the  General  Staff  intends  to  remove 
those  barriers. 

The  unification  law  was  sound  whm  it  was 
passed — it  is  sound  today.  The  faulty  de- 
fense organization  and  administrative  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Pentagon  are  not  the  fault 
of  the  law. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  present  efforts 
to  establish  a  Prussian  type  of  high  com- 
mand. My  apprehensions  stem  from  the  his- 
torical fact  that  a  totalitarian  military  sys- 
tem leads  to  certain  military  defeat.  It  is 
not  only  dangerous  militarily,  but  it  would 
inevitably  destroy  our  constitutional  dvUlaa 
authority. 

As  a  businessman  I  resent  the  General  Staff 
drive  toward  Prussianlstn  because  in  the  re- 
cent war  the  pwrformance  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  demonstrated  a  stubborn  determi- 
nation to  extend  General  Staff  control  over 
both  labor  and  industry.  Nothing  since 
World  War  II  indicates  that  this  group  has 
renovmced  that  objective.  American  indus- 
try and  labor  must  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  led  down  the  same  primrose  path  over 
which  German  Industry  and  labor  followed 
the  Supreme  German  General  Staff. 

The  sinews  of  American  Industrial  power 
can  be  shackled  as  effectively  by  Prussian- 
ism  as  by  Marxism.  The  danger  is  real  and 
expcmdlng.  As  we  devote  an  ever  greater 
percentage  of  our  resources  to  the  Military 
Establishment,  we  constantly  Increase  the 
risk  of  a  military  economy  dominated  by  a 
single-staff  controL  This  risk  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

BATTUE  or  vicnwurcx 

Extreme  vigilance  Is  necessary.  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  Prussian  supreme  staff  wiU  never 
label  It  as  such.  It  can  take  many  forma, 
such  as: 

(a)  Giving  a  so-called  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  f>ower  to  resolve  issues  on  which 
the  military  chiefs  do  not  hold  a  view.  This 
actually  would  m»ke  the  chairman  a  single 
chief  of  staff  after  tb«  model  of  Von  Moltke. 
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(b)  Isolating  civilian  control  by  establish- 
ing a  new  planning  or  advisory  group  or 
council  called  super  chiefs  or  some  other 
deceptive  name,  or  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  military  staff,  which  Congress 
deliberately  prohibited  In  order  to  prevent 
a  supreme  staff  from  developing  under  unifi- 
cation. 

(c)  £(eparatlng  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
members  from  their  role  as  chiefs  of  mili- 
tary services.  This  would  separate  authority 
from  responsibility,  which  Is  now  so  firmly 
fixed  under  the  present  system.  Any  busi- 
nessman Imowa  the  danger  of  giving  author- 
ity without  responsibility.  It  is  the  road  to 
failure. 

The  present  Rockefeller  committee  is  no 
source  of  reassurance  to  thoee  who  oppose 
Prussian  concepts.  Three  members  of  the 
conunittee — Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Lovett,  and  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley — have  publicly  endorsed  essential 
features  of  a  supreme  general  staff.  The 
haste  with  which  the  conunittee  is  proceed- 
ing indicates  that  the  General  Staff  is  play- 
ing its  cards  boldly,  for  it  considers  the  hear- 
ings but  a  formality,  and  that  a  report  based 
on  the  Bush-Lovett-Bradley  views  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

This  General  Staff  power  play  must  not  be 
successful.  The  common  interests  of  in- 
dustry, labor — even  the  survival  of  oiu:  Na- 
tion Itself — demand  the  resolute  rejection  of 
totalitarian  militarism  In  the  United  States. 

The  Congress,  with  its  mountain  of  duties, 
has  a  great  responsibility  In  this  area.  Only 
constant  vigilance  and  continuous  special- 
ized attention  will  restrain  our  military 
leadership  from  the  actual  control  of  our 
economy  and  society. 

The  threat  is  real.    The  danger  is  great. 


Know  Your  GoTerameat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  lUJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I  am  continuing  today 
with  the  fifth  in  the  special  Know  Your 
Government  series  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and 
the  Washington  Times-Herald.  This 
article  was  written  by  Willard  Edwards. 
It  describes  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  article  follows: 
Justice  Department  Given  Impetts  bt  Civil 
Wak — Costs  $180  MnxioN  a  Yea« 

(This  Is  the  fifth  article  of  a  series  on 
the  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  their  growth.) 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  March  4. — When  the  average 
citizen  thinks  of  the  Justice  Department, 
he  has  a  vague  conception  that  this  branch 
of  the  Government  is  solely  concerned  with 
the  prosecution  of  criminal  and  civil  cases 
in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Nation. 

He  envisages  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  staff  oi  assistants,  statlcsied  in  large 
cities,  as  grim  enforcers  of  the  statutes  deal- 
ing with  such  lurid  crimes  as  espionage  and 
kidnaping. 

He  may  have  heard  somewhere  of  an  antl- 
tTMst  division.  He  may  even  r«alize  that 
tha  vast  Federal  Bureau  of  InveatlgaUon. 
headed  by  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  U  under 
^t  convplwa  control  ot  Uk*  Attornty  Qta- 


■ASLT  aZSPONSIBILITIES  UGHT 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  the 
Attorney  General  was,  indeed,  principally 
concerned  with  the  argument  of  Government 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  giving  of  legal  advice  to  the 
President  and  the  heads  of  the  departments 
in  connection  with  legal  business.  He  had 
no  control  over  United  States  attorneys  and 
marshals  until  1861. 

The  duties  of  the  Attorneys  General  until 
1850  were  so  light  that  many  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  private  practice.  The  office 
had  been  established  in  1789  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  but  not  the  head  of  a  department. 
In  the  1850's  o£Bcial  responsibilities  increased 
and  took  up  most  of  the  time  of  the  holder 
o.  the  office.  Problems  arising  out  of  th* 
Civil  War  made  It  necessary  to  provide  assist- 
ants for  him.  In  1870  the  Department  was 
established  by  law. 

Since  then  the  Department  has  expanded 
steadily.  Like  other  Government  depart- 
ments, this  expanalbn  was  by  leaps  and 
bounds  after  the  inauguration  of  the  New 
Deal  in  1933.  Today  it  is  an  enormous  es- 
tablishment, employing  more  than  33,000 
persons  and  coating  approximately  $180  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate. 

ACTIvrnxS  axe  STArCKIlINO 

Its  activities  are  staggering  in  variety  and 
encompass  such  operations  as  legal  work  in 
the  acquisition  of  approximately  1  million 
acres  of  land  for  miUtary  and  Industrial 
facilities  in  connection  with  the  Korean  war. 

The  Immigration  and  Natxiralization  Serv- 
ice, which  it  runs,  apprehends  illegal  aliens 
working  in  crafts  and  trades  in  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500  a  month. 
Every  24  hoxu-s  of  the  day  an  average  of  1,4C0 
aliens  are  detected  entering  into,  or  Ulegally 
in,  the  United  States. 

Twenty-five  penal  institutions,  ranging 
from  Alcatraz,  the  forbidding  fortress  on  an 
Island  in  San  Fiancisco  Bay,  to  the  ultra- 
modern prison  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  Justice 
Department.  Eighteen  thousand  convicts 
aT;^ake  daUy  in  these  Federal  jails. 

SXTPntVISE    MANT    PROPEBTIES 

The  OfQce  of  Alien  Property  supervises  78 
business  properties,  employing  more  than 
19,000  persons,  with  total  assets  of  over  $275 
million.  The  Attorney  General  controls 
these  enterprises,  seized  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  individuals  in  wartime,  for  ad- 
ministration, liquidation,  or  sale. 

Another  activity,  far  removed  from  the 
legal  atmosphere  of  the  courtroom,  is  the 
current  establishment  of  six  prisoner-of-war 
camps  to  house  dangerous  aliens  In  time  of 
war.  These  camps  are  now  being  made  avail- 
able for  emergency  xxae  at  Florence,  Ariz.. 
El  Reno,  Okla.,  Avon  Park,  Pla.,  Tule  Lake. 
Calif.,  Wlckenburg,  Ariz.,  and  Allenwood,  Pa. 
Federal  prisoners  are  repairing  roads,  reno- 
vating barracks,  and  fixing  the  plumbing  In 
these  former  prisoner -o:r-war  and  Army  in- 
stallations. 

The  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
gets  the  most  publicity.  The  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  this  Division 
directs  United  States  attorneys  in  the  con- 
duct of  criminal  prosecutions  throughout  the 
country. 

wn>x  cxiMiNAi  Acnvrrr 
Federal  criminal  statutes  cover  these  sub- 
jects; counterfeiting  and  forgery,  bribery, 
customs,  firearms,  extortion,  liquor  laws,  lar- 
cency  and  theft,  kidnaping,  narcotics,  pass- 
port, white  slave  traffic,  and  crimes  of  the 
high  seas. 

The  Government  stepw  in  to  prosecute 
cases  involving  treason,  espionage,  sedition, 
and  kindred  offenses  directed  against  the 
internal  security  of  ths  Nation.  It  handles 
vlolaUona  of  Fsdsral  labor  laws  and  the 
SeouriUss  Act  It  proactutM  frauds  upon 
tbs  Qownmoat.  4a(¥4ni«aMat  ot  eltrU  rifhta. 


violators  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  and 
deports  aliens. 

A  host  of  Federal  laws  have  added  to  ths 
Department's  work.  It  administers  the  for- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  and  has  charge 
of  legal  ipatters  pertaining  to  prisons.  A 
special  pardon  attorney  has  charge  of  ap- 
plications for  pardon  and  other  forms  of 
executive  clemency.  A  parole  board  has  sole 
authority  to  grant  or  revoke  paroles  of 
United  States  prisoners. 

FBI  DSAWS  PaAISB 

The  Federal  B\areau  of  Investigation  Is,  of 
course,  the  most  celebrated  unit  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  It  Is  the  one  Government 
agency  which  annually  draws  the  unqualified 
praise  of  Congress  when  its  appropriation  bill 
is  presented.  Despite  the  inunense  posslbUl* 
ties  for  abuse  of  power  Inherent  in  the 
authority  given  this  investigative  body,  there 
has  never  been  a  substantiated  criticism  of 
its  operations.  It  has  scrupulously  guarded 
the  rights  cf  cltlsens. 

The  Justice  Department  was  given  a  p«r« 
manent  investigative  force  In  1908.  Reor- 
ganlzed  In  1924,  it  was  formed  under  Director 
Hoover  into  a  body  of  highly  trained  non- 
political  agents,  moct  of  them  with  legal 
education. 

These  special  agents,  the  terror  of  tb« 
underworld,  are  trained  in  Washington  be- 
fore assignment  to  the  field.  There  are  a 
large  niunber  of  field  divisions.  strategicaUy 
located  throughout  the  country.  From  these 
offices,  the  agents  Investigate  all  violations 
of  Federal  laws,  particularly  those  relating 
to  espionage,  kidnaping,  bank  robberies,  kill- 
ing of  Federal  officers,  embezzlement  of  Ped> 
eral  funds,  auto  thefts  where  the  car  Is 
transported  across  SUte  lines,  and  the  white 
slave  traffic. 

LABoaAToar  is  rAnous 

A  technical  laboratory  Is  maintained  in 
Washington  which  Is  famous  throughout  tii« 
world  for  its  crime  detection  methods. 

The  FBI  has  a  total  force  of  some  10,000 
employees.  Six  thousand  of  these  are  special 
agents  and  the  remainder  are  administrative 
and  clerical  personnel.  Its  cost  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  approximately  $8S  million. 

But  the  Government  benefited,  as  a  result 
of  FBI  investigations,  by  more  than  $97  mil- 
lion in  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  records 
are  available.  More  than  $80  million  repre- 
sented savings  as  the  result  of  the  dlsallow- 
ment  of  claims  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  result  of  FBI  Investigations^ 
The  remainder  was  represented  by  recover- 
ies of  property  and  In  fines  brought  about 
by  the  work  of  agents. 

The  agency  has  an  astounding  record  of 
97.5  percent  of  convictions  of  persons  brought 
to  trial  as  the  result  of  Its  Investigations. 
The  great  majority  of  persons  apprehended 
by  the  FBI  eventually  plead  guilty. 

Director  Hoover  reported  that  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  total  sentences  imposed  on 
defendants  arrested  by  the  FBI  included  two 
death  sentences,  five  life  sentences,  and 
21,712  years  of  prison  confinement.  More 
than  10,000  stolen  automobiles  were  re- 
covered. 

ONE   BtTNDSEO   AND   TWENTY -TWO    MILLION 
PSINTS  PILED 

A  fingerprint  division,  which  started  with 
a  nucleus  of  810,000  prints,  now  has  mor» 
than  122  million  prlnU  on  file.  These  In- 
clude criminal  prints,  civil  prlnU,  prints  of 
military  services  personnel  and  prints  of 
employees  in  the  Government.  More  than 
9.400  fugitives  from  Justice  were  appre- 
hended in  1951  through  fingerprint  Identifica- 
tion alone.  Every  working  day  of  the  year, 
the  Bureau  receives  an  additional  19,000 
prints  for  filing. 

For  many  years,  the  FBI  has  been  en- 
RMted  In  exposing  the  Communist  oonsplraoy 
In  the  United  States.  In  I9sa,  U  handled 
80.000  Inquiries  connected  with  the  InUrnal 
Mourlty  of  U>«  NaUoo,   AgtuU  ban  rliktd 
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theU  lives  by  serving  as  undercover  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  agency  also  operates  in  the  counter- 
espionage field.  It  must  Investigate  the  loy- 
alty of  all  Government  employees  in  confi- 
dential positions. 

The  Communist  Party  has  gone  largely 
underground  as  a  result  of  FBI  activities. 
Its  membership  in  1949  was  67.000.  It 
dropped  to  43,000  In  1951.  In  1952,  Hoover 
estimated  the  membership  at  31.600.  Top 
Communist  leaders  have  been  arrested  and 
a  large  number  of  them  have  been  convicted. 
But  the  "hard  core"  of  members  remaining 
are  potential  spies  and  saboteurs,  ready  for 
oi  ganlzed  violence  in  time  of  emergency. 

DEFENDS    ATOMIC    SCCVEITT 

A  little  known  aspect  of  the  FBI's  work 
is  Its  responsibility  for  maintaining  security 
in  connection  with  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. The  Bureau  must  investigate  the  loy- 
alty ot  all  workers  in  the  atom-bomb  plants 
and  made  more  than  80,000  such  investiga- 
tions In  1952. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ssrv- 
Ice  lias  approximately  7,000  employees  and 
costs  about  $45  million  annually  to  operate. 
It  was  transferred  from  the  Latior  Depart- 
ment to  the  Jiutlce  Department  in  1940  un- 
der a  Government  reorganization  act. 

All  laws  relating  to  the  admission,  ex- 
clusion, and  deportation  of  aliens  are  ad- 
ministered by  this  Branch.  It  patrols  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  United  States  borders 
to  prevent  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens.  The 
Border  Patrol  of  1.000  men  last  year  arrested 
more  than  500,000  aliens  seeking  to  cross  the 
borders,  most  of  them  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. Despite  Its  valiant  efforts,  the  2.000- 
mUe  Mexican  border  remains  a  convenient 
pathway  for  the  entry  of  aliens. 

SETTLES    TAX   OFFEKS 

The  Justice  Department  is  charged  with 
the  prosecution  and  defense  of  all  civil  suits 
ariiing  out  of  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 
A  special  Tax  Division  has  charge  of  this 
work.  Authority  has  been  granted  the  head 
of  the  Division  to  accept  or  reject  offers  In 
comprcmlne  of  claims  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  In  all  cases  where  the  gross  amount  of 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  $50,000.  In  cases 
of  claims  exceeding  this  amount,  the  Attor- 
ney General  acts  upon  suggested  compro- 
mises. 

The  Claim  Division  of  the  Department  has 
charge  of  all  civil  suite  and  claims  for  and 
against  the  Federal  Government,  its  officers, 
and  agencies.  This  includes  protection  of 
the  Government's  interests  in  inventions 
and  patents,  and  Invefttigation  of  patents. 
It  deals  also  with  civil  suits  based  on  war 
frauds,  requisitioning  of  merchant  vessels 
and  strategic  materials,  war  contract  matters, 
war  patent  problems,  civil  enforcement  of  ex- 
port control,  and  veterans'  litigation. 

The  Antitrust  Division  handles  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  and  30  kindred 
acts.  In  cooperation  with  the  FBI,  it  con- 
ducts investigations  which  are  sometimes 
followed  by  criminal  prc«ecutions  or  suits  In 
equity  designed  to  break  up  monopolies  and 
restraints  of  Interstate  or  foreign  trade.  It 
has  12  field  offices. 

SOLICITOB   OENEBAL   PINCH   HTTS 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
represents  the  Government  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  Is  the  Acting  Attorney  Generaf 
when  the  Attorney  General  Is  absent  or  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties. 

Congressional  investl^tations  in  the  past 
year  have  centered  attention  on  fraud  and 
mishandling  of  cases  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment during  the  Roosevalt-Truman  regimes. 
The  handling  of  the  notorious  Kansas  City 
vote  fraud  cases  was  made  the  basis  for 
demands  for  an  investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

A  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  report 
iMt  December  stated  thikt  T.  Lamar  C«udle, 
Artd  bjr  rr«$ld«nt  Truioan  m  th$  Dtpurl- 


ment's  tax  prosecutor,  was  made  the  scape- 
goat for  Incompetent  superiors.  A  number 
of  other  key  officials  in  the  Department  were 
fired  or  resigned  during  the  Inquiries. 


PriTate-Enterprise  Principle  Upheld 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  of  March  20.  1953.  concerning  one 
of  the  most  enlightening  and  encourag- 
ing decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  private 
enterprise,  that  it  has  been  the  pleasure 
of  the  American  people  to  read  in  {(Con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

Private  enterprise  built  our  country — 
not  Government  socialism.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Roa- 
noke River  case  should  be  read  by  every 
American.  I  commend  it  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  for  it  sustains  one 
of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  stands. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Private  Enterprise  Principle  Upheld 

A  decision  of  supreme  Importance  was  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  March  16  in  connection  with  the  4-year- 
old  controversy  between  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  whether  or  not  a  private 
power  company  should  be  licensed  to  build 
a  multl-mllllon-dollar  plant  on  the  Roanoke 
River  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

The  high  tribunal  struck  a. vitally  power- 
ful blow  in  favor '  of  the  principle  of  free 
enterprise  when  it  rvtled  6  to  3  in  favor  of 
permitting  the  Virginia  EHectrlc  Power  Co.  to 
build  the  plant  In  question — something 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
the  former  Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chapman  had 
insisted  should  not  be  allowed. 

Interesting  enough,  Associate  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  rated  as  one  of  the  Court'sjiut- 
Etandlng  liberals,  wrote  the  opinion  In  which 
It  Is  acknowledged  that  determination  of  the 
issues  may  affect  a  substantial  number  of  Im- 
portant potential  sites  for  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  power.  The  ruling,  there- 
fore, obviously  is  a  notable  victory  for  private 
ix)wer  proponents  who  long  have  argued  that 
the  Government  too  long  has  interfered  with 
private  business  in  establishing  river  valley 
projects  similar  to  the  TVA. 

The  imf>ortance  of  the  March  16  decision 
lies  In  the  fact  that  If  the  extreme  theories 
of  the  Federal  authorities  In  connection  with 
the  Roanoke  River  project  had  been  allowed 
to  prevail.  It  would  have  blocked  private 
utilities  from  obtaining  licenses  for  hydro- 
electric dams  and  operations,  something  that, 
from  a  standpoint  of  principle,  would  have 
been  undemocratic  and,  as  things  have 
tiirned  out,  unconstitutional. 

The  Roanoke  River  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia  and  winds  its  way  to 
Albemarle  Sound  in  North  Carolina,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  400  mUes.  Some  20  years 
ago  Army  engineers  surveyed  the  Roanoke 
Basin  and  reported  a  plan  for  17  dams  on 
the  stream — but  they  hastened  to  add  that 
the  plan  was  not  economically  feasible  at 
the  time.  In  the  late  twenties  the  Ylrglnla 
BectrIc  A  Power  Co,  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
prlvAlt  dMU  $t  RoMokf  Aig^d*.   Tb«  com- 


pany bought  the  land  for  the  project  and 
obtained  a  license. 

As  time  passed  the  firm  allowed  the  license 
to  expire.  Meanwhile,  the  recent  war  effort 
called  for  a  great  surge  in  industrial  expan- 
sion, and  the  need  for  more  electric  power 
rose  to  great  heights. 

The  company  again  made  plans  for  a  $27 
million  dam  which  would  produce  at  its 
peak  some  91,000  kilowatte  of  power  to  cover 
the  firm's  new  requirements. 

On  October  6.  1948.  the  company  filed  a 
new  application  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  authority  to  build  the  dam 
under  the  provisions  of  the  congressional 
Federal  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  firm  fully 
expected  to  have  generators  operating  by 
late  1951;  but  the  Etepaitment  of  the  In- 
terior figuratively  stepped  In,  held  up  a  hand 
and  cried  "Halt." 

The  Interior  Department  objected  on  a 
number  of  grounds,  the  main  contention  be- 
ing that  It  was  the  Secretary's  duty  to  en- 
courage the  most  widespread  use  of  Federal 
power,  and  that  "the  power  and  energy  from 
all  the  project  In  the  river  basin  must  be 
available  to  him.  Insofar  as  feasible."  It 
was  argued  that  the  Nation's  major  streams 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their  relation  to 
navigation  or  flood  control,  should  be  re- 
garded as  Federal  property. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing could  have  been  applied  to  coal  mines 
and  farms,  and  that  such  a  theory,  if  upheld 
by  the  high  court,  would  have  established  a 
system  of  socialism  in  this  country. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  the 
Army  engineers  originally  reported  on  their 
survey  of  the  Roanoke  River  they  advanced 
no  claims  whatsoever  in  respect  to  using  the 
basin  for  fiood  control,  navigation,  fisheries, 
or  for  recreation.  > 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  salutary  detision  not  only 
bluntly  halts  the  efforts  of  a  Fair  Deal  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  from  exercising  a 
grave  Injustice  to  an  Important  American 
utility,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  blocked 
an  undesirable  effort  to  ruthlessly  nationalize 
an  enterprise  that  rightfully  should  belong 
to  private  business. 


Addre$s  of  Mr.  Roy  K.  Fergnsoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
significant  and  important  address  by 
Roy  K.  Perguson,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.  The  address  was  delivered  on  March 
12.  1953,  at  Pensacola,  Pla.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's address  shows  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try to  the  South,  and  it  shows  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  trend  of  Industry 
to  the  South.  I  urge  that  a  careful  study 
be  made  of  this  address: 

This  evening  markc  the  last — but  not  the 
least — stop  of  the  trip  which  luts  taken 
many  of  us  on  a  tour  of  what  we  might 
call  "St.  Regis  In  the  South."  I  should  Uke 
to  add  my  welcome  to  those  of  the  chairman 
to  all  of  you  here  tonight — those  of  you  who 
have  been  with  us  on  all  or  part  of  this 
tour  and  those  of  you  who  have  J\ist  Joined 
us  here  this  evening.  It  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  prtvilete  to  have  present  so  many  dlsttn- 
futshed  fueets  who  share  an  laterwt  la 
•V  Mute  Ky«r  Oos  tad  lt$  tffUn, 
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I  wUb.  It  could  have  been  possible  for  all 
of  you  to  have  been  with  us  at  the  formal 
opening  of  our  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  In 
Jacksonville.  The  opening  of  this  mill  marks 
another  Important  milestone  In  St.  Regis 
history  and  our  expansion  in  the  South. 
This  new  mill  gives  us  additional  100,000 
tons  of  paper  per  year.  Thus,  of  St.  Regis' 
total  annual  capacity  of  560,000  tons  of 
kraft  paper.  365,000  tons  are  produced  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line — and,  in  fact,  in 
Florida. 

This  expansion  of  our  southern  facilities 
is  in  Une  with  the  steady  development  of  the 
souttern  pulp  and  paper  Industry.  About 
80  percent  of  all  kraft  pulp,  paper,  and  board 
Is  nc>w  produced  In  the  South — and  this 
figiire  continues  to  grow. 

Our  new  mill  at  Jacksonville  has  only  re- 
cently started  production.  We  are  expecting 
the  operations  there  to  enjoy  strong  and 
healthy  growth  similar  to  that  of  the  Kraft 
Center  here. 

In  Jacksonville,  we  intend  to  prove  our- 
selves good  neighbors  as  we  live  and  work 
together  with  the  people  of  that  community. 
At  Pensacola.  we  feel  that  we  are  a  fully 
proven  Integral  part  of  your  business  and 
community  life. 

Many  of  you  who  are  here  tonight  were 
also  present  on  that  afternoon  In  November 
1946  when  St.  Regis  made  its  official  entry 
Into  your  community  following  the  comple- 
tion of  successful  negotiations  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  and  Ala- 
bama Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  We  stated  on  that 
occasion.  "Our  respective  bvisiness  organiza- 
tions have  been  Joined  in  an  association  of 
Interests  which  all  of  us  feel  sure  will  prove 
fruitful  in  the  kraft  paper  field,  especially 
to  Pensacola  and  surrounding  area."  This 
prophecy  has  been  fvilflUed. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  pay  tribute 
to  Jim  Allen,  whose  Inspiration,  foresight, 
and  energy  contributed  Importantly  to  the 
development  of  the  kraft  paper  Indtistry  in 
the  South  and  whose  confidence  and  faith 
In  this  southern  Industry  has  been  so  fully 
realized.  In  association  with  the  Pace  in- 
terests, he  founded  a  splendid  Industrial  de- 
velopment here  in  Pensacola.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege for  us  to  have  the  continuing  happy 
association  with  these  other  representatives 
of  that  pioneering  group — John  Pace,  Dick 
Pace.  Henry  Hilton -Oreen,  and  McHenry 
Jones — who  have  important  roles  in  the 
Pensacola  operations.  It  was  largely  due  to 
this  group  with  their  appreciation  of  Its 
Industrial  value  and  their  recommendation, 
concurred  in  by  us  in  St.  Regis,  that  the 
option  on  the  Eastport  site  for  otir  Jackson- 
ville mill  was  exercised. 

Mr.  Allen  and  his  associates  early  recog- 
nized the  value  in  the  South  of  an  abundant 
and  permanent  source  of  raw  material  for 
the  kj-aft  paper  industry.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  location  of  kraft  operations 
close  to  this  continuing  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial would  bring  about  Important  economic 
advantages.  They  appreciated  the  value  of 
the  South's  green  gold. 

The  shortages  of  imported  supplies  of  pulp 
during  World  War  n  brought  about  the  use 
of  southern  woods  to  a  greater  degree  than 
before.  Our  industry's  laboratories,  tech- 
niclanf,  and  operators  developed  methods 
for  making  good  sulfate  pulp  from  southern 
woods.  These  developments,  together  with 
the  inherent  economic  advantages  of  the 
southern  woodlands,  speeded  the  expansion 
of  the  southern  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
During  the  past  10  years  its  production 
capacity  has  more  than  doubled.  We  see  no 
likelihood  of  diminished  growth  in  the  next 
decade. 

This  expansion  of  the  southern  paper  in- 
dustry requires  that  abundant  continuing 
supplies  of  piUpwood  be  available,  for  this 
raw  material  is  vital  to  our  operations.  St. 
Regis  has  always  been  alert  to  the  importance 
of  wood  conservation — scientific  forestry  is 
the  keynote  of  our  woodlands  operations. 
We  own  and  operate  the  largest  privately 


owned  nursery  In  the  South  at  Pensacola 
where  we  raise  12  million  seedlings  each 
year.  These  seedlings  are  replanted  in  our 
woodlands  and  also  made  available  to  owners 
of  small  woodiots. 

However,  we  have  recently  taken  a  major 
step  to  conserve  woo<l  supplies  even  further — 
a  step  which  augments  St.  Regis'  abundant 
supply  of  woodpulp  for  its  opxeratlons  and 
at  the  same  time,  makes  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  conservation  of  wood  supplies  in 
this  whole  area. 

America  is  known  in  most  of  the  world  as 
a  country  which  wastes  its  natural  resources, 
and  at  times  wastes  them  extravagantly. 
Here's  an  example  which  proves  that  this  is 
not  true — an  example  which  may  well  help 
to  spark  the  more  effective  conservation  of 
our  wood  resources. 

We  are  now  making  use  of  siwinlll  slabs 
from  barked  logs  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft 
pulp  and  paper  at  Pensacola.  Formerly,  slabs 
remaining  from  iinbarked  logs  were  burned. 
This  conservation  measure  became  possible 
with  the  development  of  a  new  barker  and 
chipper  with  comptiratlvely  low  power  re- 
quirements. 

The  first  sawmill  with  which  we  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  utilization  of  these 
barked  slabs  is  the  Chapman,  Ala.,  mill  of 
the  W.  T.  Smith  Lumber  Co.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  with  a  number  of  other  saw- 
mills to  obtain  chips  from  their  slabs. 

At  Smith's  Chapman  mill,  the  Anderson 
barker  and  chipper,  manufactured  by  the 
Soderhamn  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Sweden, 
is  xised  to  process  the  wood.  The  logs  are 
brought  in  to  the  mill  from  the  woods  In 
long  lengths.  They  are  then  cut  into  lengths 
of  12  to  20  feet  and  conveyed  by  claims  to 
the  barker.  There  the  bark  is  separated  from 
the  wood  and  carried  in  a  separate  conveyor 
to  the  boilers  where  it  is  used  along  with 
sawdust  as  fuel.  Thus  we  now  attain  vir- 
tually 100  percent  utilization  of  the  wood. 

The  clean  logs  then  move  into  the  mill  for 
sawing,  and  the  slabs  and  edgings  are  cut 
from  the  logs  and  from  the  sides  of  the 
boards.  Formerly,  this  wood  could  not  be 
used  because  of  the  bark  on  it — but  now,  it 
moves  on  a  conveyor  to  the  chipping  ma- 
chine to  be  cut  to  specification  size  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  pulp.  These 
dean  chips,  chipped  to  otir  specifications, 
are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the  chips 
which  we  produce  at  the  mill,  and  they  come 
from  wood  which  v>aa  previously  burned  or 
not  salvaged. 

The  annual  capacity  of  the  Smith  Lumber 
Co.'s  Chapman  mill  is  approximately  36  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  lumber.  The  chips  manu- 
factiired  from  the  salvaged  wood  alone  are 
equivalent  to  about  18,000  cords  of  pulpwood 
annually.  This  is  based  upon  Industry  esti- 
mates that,  in  addition  to  leaving  sufficient 
wood  for  sawmill  fuel,  1,000  board  feet  of 
southern  lumber  produce  specification  chips 
equal  to  the  amount  of  chips  produced  from 
one-half  cord  of  pulpwood. 

St.  Regis,  for  some  time,  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  such  a  wood-conserva- 
tion program  in  the  Northwest,  but  the 
equipment  needed  for  barking  and  chipping 
in  the  big-log  installations  there,  is  not  suit- 
able for  southern  sawmill  operations  . 

We  feel  confident  that  this  Improved  usage 
of  wood  will  add  greatly  to  the  overall  wood 
resources  of  the  South.    Also,  it  will  provide 
sawmills  with  a  steady  and  profitable  market  ^ 
for  material  which  formerly  was  not  salvaged. 

The  Increase  in  oxtf  production  capacity 
at  the  mill  and  multiwall  bag  plant  here 
make  this  conservation  measure  a  highly  im- 
portant factor.  Today  our  group  Inspected 
our  new  No.  4  kraft -paper  machine  which 
went  into  production  in  April  1952.  To  take 
care  of  this  enlarged  paper  production,  the 
pulp  mill  was  enlarged  and  necessarily  more 
pulpwood  is  required. 

Pensacola's  new  paper  machine  produces 
paper  with  a  maximum  trimmed  width  of 
210  inches  and  is  designed  for  speeds  up  to 
2,400  feet  per  minute.    It  has  several  un- 


usual design  featUTM  which  give  highly  elll- 
cient  operation  and  insure  that  the  paper  la 
of  uniform  high  quality.  Penaacola'a  No.  3 
and  No.  4  machines  are  rated  among  thla 
country's  most  modern  paper  machines. 

We  have  almoet  completed  the  large  addi- 
tion to  the  Pensacohk  multiwall  paper-bag 
plant,  which  was  begun  late  in  1951.  The 
new  -buildings  give  us  additional  floor  spcuse 
so  that  we  can  rearrange  our  present  bag- 
making  machinery  for  more  efficient  opera- 
tion. When  the  work  is  completed,  the 
plant's  production  capacity  will  be  doubled 
and  it  will  be  the  largest  multiwall  bag  plant 
In  this  country.  Already,  it  has  produced 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  multiwall  bags 
in  a  single  day. 

A  new  warehouse  for  kraft-paper  storage 
will  have  paper  available  in  practically  all 
sizes  and  weights  regularly  used  in  the  bag 
plant. 

Also  neartng  completion  Is  the  administra- 
tion building  for  the  entire  Pensacola  area. 
Here  will  be  located  the  executive  and  gen- 
eral offices,  and  the  kraft  paper  and  bag 
research  laboratory. 

You  can  see  that  now  this  Is  truly  a 
kraft  center.  Not  only  do  we  make  kraft 
paper  and  multiwall  bags  from  the  paper, 
but  we  also  have  Important  research  and 
development  facilities  here.  This  integra- 
tion of  research,  development  and  produc- 
tion Is  another  example  of  St.  Regis'  contin- 
uing efforts  to  give  its  customers  the  best 
possible  quality  and  service  and  expand  tha 
uses  for  its  products. 

Those  of  you  who  visited  the  kraft  center 
here  today,  saw  multiwall  bags  being  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale.  Tou  might  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  more  than  5C0  dllTerent 
comnKXilties  are  packaged  in  multiwall 
paper  bags.  These  Include  rock  products, 
food  products,  chemicals  and  other  bas'e 
commodities.  St.  Regis  is  the  pioneer  and 
foremost  producer  of  heavy  duty  paper 
shipping  sacks.  We  serve  the  construction, 
chemical  and  agricultural  industries 
throughout  North  and  South  America, 
Europe,  and  the  Far  East,  by  means  of  our 
own  facilities  and  those  of  our  affiliated  and 
associated  companies. 

St.  Regis  sells  more  than  multiwall  bags — 
we  offer  a  complete  packaging  system.  Our 
engineering  and  machine  division  designs 
and  builds  packers  to  package  the  different 
types  of  commodities.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 5.000  of  these  packers  presently  in 
use  throughout  the  United  States.  Each 
one  of  these  installations  Is  tailored  to  suit 
the  commodity  and  indlvldiial  plant  condi- 
tions. Our  engineers,  laboratory  technicians 
and  salesmen  are  constantly  working  to  im- 
prove and  develop  new  uses  and  markets 
for  St.  Regis'  multirall  paper  bags  and 
packers. 

Much  of  this  research  and  development 
work  is  done  here  in  Pensacola.  Our  bag 
engineering  department  works  on  the  design 
and  development  of  bagmaklng  equipment. 
Samples  of  all  raw  materials  used  are  care- 
fully checked  by  our  testing  laboratory  to 
Insure  their  uniform  high  quality.  Another 
department  checks  the  quality  of  all  ad- 
heslves  and  seeks  to  develop  new  and  im- 
proved applications.  We  also  have  complete 
printing  and  engraving  facilities  hertf. 

In  addition  to  research  facilities  at  Pen- 
sacola. St.  Regis  has  a  central  technical  de- 
partment at  Deferiet,  N.  Y.  Engineers  and 
technicians  at  the  well-eqlupped  laboratory 
there  work  to  improve  and  expand  uses  for 
all  St.  Regis  products.  They  work  closely 
with  manufacttiring  and  sales  personnel  and 
serve  all  St.  Regis  pulp  and  paper  mills  and 
bag  plants.  Improving  the  pulping  of  woods, 
developing  new  papers  and  improving  paper 
quality,  designing  new  bag  constructions 
and  making  performance  tests — all  of  these 
projects — and  more — are  carried  on  by  St. 
Regis  research  group. 

Our  engineering  and  machine  division  de« 
signs  and  mantifactures  machines  for  ths 
manufacttire,  filling,  and  closing  of  multi- 
wall  bags.    St.  Regis  maintains  In  this  dlvi-  . 
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slon  a  complete  staff  of  specialists  for  re- 
search and  design,  experimental  develop- 
ment and  testing,  and  final  production  of 
this  equipment.  A  field  engineering  staff 
is  available  to  provide  service  wherever  St. 
Regis  packers  are  Installed.  This  division 
will  soon  move  into  its  new  plant  at  East 
Providence.  R.  I. 

Many  important  developments — and  the 
multiwall  paper  bag  is  Just  one  ctf  them — 
have  maintained  paper  and  board  in  sixth 
place  among  the  Nation  s  industries.  Paper's 
Importance  in  our  economy  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  In  its  use  and  the  increase 
in  the  national  population.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  paper  was  58  pounds.  Official  figures 
for  1952  show  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion has  soared  to  368  pounds  yearly.  The 
national  production  of  paper  has  increased 
from  2  million  tons  per  year  in  1900  to 
over  25  million  tons  today.  This  tonnage  is 
produced  in  over  1.000  pulp,  paper,  and 
board  plants  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  with  an  InvestmenT;  of  $7  billion.  An- 
nual sales  exceed  97  billion  and  the  Industry 
pays  tl  billion  annually  in  Federal  taxes 
and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  $800  million. 
There  is  a  constant  dally  need  for  paper 
and  paper  producU.  By  Its  very  native, 
paper  is  a  product  of  ever-exfuindlng  uses. 
It  can  be  converted  into  many  forms.  Tech- 
nicians in  the  paper  industry  are  constantly 
working  to  develop  new  uses  for  paper  which 
will  mean  greater  per  capita  consumption. 
St.  Regis  has  achieved  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity by  diversification  of  product  and  end  uses 
as  a  result  of  the  company's  planning  pro- 
gram. The  printing,  publication,  and  con- 
verting paper  division  produces  paper  for 
leading  magazines,  for  telephone  and  other 
directories,  catalogs,  and  for  the  commercial 
printing  Industry.  Panelyte  Is  the  trade 
name  for  St.  Regis  plastic  products  manu- 
factured by  the  panelyte  division.  The  larg- 
est of  our  diversified  divisions  is  a  combi- 
nation of  several  segments — kraft  pulp,  kraft 
paper,  board,  and  multiwall  bags. 

Today  St.  Regis  has  21  plants  located  in 
the  United  States  and  7  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  We  own  or  operate  slightly  in  excess 
of  2  million  acres  of  tlmberland.  The  prod- 
ucts of  these  plants  currently  represent  sales 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  million  yearly 
and  our  annual  pajrroll  is  $50  million. 

Our  company  has  grown  since  we  came 
here  in  1946 — In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  by 
some  that  we  have  grown  faster  proportion- 
ately than  any  other  unit  in  the  Industry — 
and  much  of  this  growth  has  taken  place 
here  in  Pensacola.  Hovever,  I  do  want  to 
assure  you  the  structure  has  been  based  on 
a  firm  foundation.  In  that  time  your  com- 
munity has  also  grown  and  will  continue 
to  grow.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  to  Pen- 
sacola another  major  in<liutry.  Chemstrand. 
It  was  our  pleasure  to  cooperate  in  the  efforts 
to  bring  them  here. 

To  all  of  you  members  of  the  St.  Regis 
family  I  should  like  to  express  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  directors  t.nd  myself  for  a  Job 
well  done.  Our  thanks,  too,  to  the  people  of 
Pensacola  and  the  sunounding  area  who 
have  accepted  us  as  neighbors  and  friends. 
The  welcome  of  your  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions  has  been  h*art  warming. 
The  cooperation  given  us  by  your  business 
and  Industry,  by  your  banks  and  by  jrour 
city,  county,  and  State  governments  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  our  opera- 
tions. 

Naturally,  our  part  In  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  Pensacola  has  Increased  as  we  have 
expanded.  We  now  employ  about  3.000  peo- 
ple at  the  Kraft  Center  and  many  others  in 
our  woodlands.  Our  contribution  of  taxes  to 
your  community  has  increased  during  this 
period  until  now  we  pay  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  ad  valorem  taxes  in  Escambia 
County. 

Our  friendly  relationship  with  you  is  both 
pleasant  and  productive.  It  is  a  partnership 
between  your  community  and  our  company — 
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a  partnership  for  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  every  person  In  this 
growing  community  will  continue  to  benefit 
directly  or  indirectly  because  we  are  located 
here. 


TeleWsioB  Proframs  With  a  Piiipo$e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  and  21  Ameri- 
can universities  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  a  cooperative  effort  which  will  bring 
to  the  television  screen  a  series  of  edu- 
cational programs.  All  of  us  constantly 
receive  letters  from  our  constituents  de- 
ploring certain  types  of  television  and 
radio  entertainment  and  asking  that 
we  pass  legislation  to  force  a  change  in 
programing.  Surely  it  is  far  better  to 
encourage  the  broadcasting  companies 
in  their  own  efforts  to  bring  higher  tsrpe 
programs  into  the  living  rooms  of  Amer- 
ica. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  include  the  following  col- 
umn, by  Sid  Shalit  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  that  announces  the  new 
CBS-TV  educational  series.  I  am  proud 
that  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  one 
of  the  cooperating  universities. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  Ont 
(By  Sid   Shalit) 

EDUCATIONAL    TV 

More  than  21  leading  American  universi- 
ties are  Joining  CB3-TV  in  a  26-week  educa- 
tional series  which  will  accent  research  and 
other  aspects  of  education  contributing  to 
Individual  and  national  welfare.  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Hubbell  Robinson,  Jr.. 
CBS-TV  vice  president  in  charge  of  network 
programs. 

The  series  wlU  be  titled  "The  Search."  and 
Is  to  be  televised  Sundays  beginning  next 
September,  date  and  time  to  be  announced. 

Each  program  will  be  produced  at  a  uni- 
versity and  will  refiect  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individuals  affected  by.  or  participating 
in.  the  project  under  discussion.  These 
were  outlined  yesterday  at  a  meeting  in 
CBS-TVs  Grand  Central  Terminal  Studios 
attended  by  the  presidents,  and  other  high 
officials,  of  the  participating  universities. 

Typical  of  the  projected  telecasts.  Dr. 
Malcolm  M.  Wllley.  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  told  of  his  institu- 
tion's Last  Man's  Club.  The  project  involves 
300  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  men,  half  of 
whom  will  die  of  cardio-vascular  disorders, 
who  enlisted  as  guinea  pigs  In  the  univer- 
sity's research  of  heart  disease. 

Other  projects  scheduled  for  The  Search 
are: 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Patients  Are 
People,  a  course  in  family  health  advising; 
University  of  Michigan:  Linguistics  at  the 
English  Language  Institute,  wherein  for- 
eign students  learn  to  speak  fiuent  English 
in  8  weeks;  University  of  Chicago:  The  Old 
Folks,  a  study  in  geriatrics  currently  under 
way  in  Kansas  City;  University  of  Iowa:  A 
Farm  Boy  Looks  at  Art.  a  fine-arts  pro- 
gram; University  of  Louisville:  Neighbor- 
hood University,  off-campus  adult  educa- 
tion conducted  in  public  libraries;  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina:  Aristophanes  Visits 
Old  Smoky,  a  project  of  the  dramatic  arts 
department  in  which  the  dramatic  group 
visit  the  mountain  people  twice  yearly. 


Milton  8.  Stsenhower,  president  of  Penn> 
sylvania  Bute  College,  represented  by  C!!  8. 
Wyand.  commenting  on  the  project,  said: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  through  its  university 
program  series,  CBS  television  will  present 
more  than  an  interesting  report  on  modern 
educational  activities.  It  will  also  demon- 
strate the  social  usefulness  of  television  and 
provide  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner 
In  which  American  private  enterprise  is  now 
rendering  helpfvil  public  service." 


Benefits  or  Taxes— Is  There  Middle 
Road? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  3.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
Pickering,  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  written  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  veterans'  edition 
of  Army  Times  in  which  Mr.  Pickering 
raises  some  timely  questions  concerning 
the  future  of  veterans'  benefits.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  some  very  fine  subcom- 
mittees that  are  working  now  to  find  the 
answer  to  some  of  the  questions  raised  in 
the  article.  The  Honorable  Bernard  W. 
Kearney  is  heading  a  subcommittee  on 
hospitals  which  is  studying  the  question 
of  hospitalizing  non-service-connected 
cases.  The  Honorable  William  H.  Ayres 
Is  heading  a  subcommittee  on  housing 
which  is  studying  the  effect  of  the  4 
.percent  interest  rate  on  the  availability 
of  money  for  veterans'  loans.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's suggestion  that  the  answers  to 
veterans'  problems  should  come  from  20 
million  veterans  who  are  also  carrying  a 
big  share  of  the  tax  burden  has  great 
merit. 

The  article  follows: 
BENEFrrs  OR  Taxes — Is  Theek  Middle  Road? 

(Editor's  Note. — Dally  newspapermen  well 
versed  in  veterans'  affairs  in  the  United 
States  niunber  but  a  handful;  one  of  this 
select  group  Is  Jack  Pickering,  ace  Detroit 
Times  reporter.  Pickering,  long  a  champion 
of  constructive  veterans'  programs  and  a 
vociferous  fighter  for  guys  who  got  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick,  recently  conducted  a  guest 
column  In  the  Michigan  Amvet  News,  official 
publication  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
AMVETS.  His  provocative  article  follows.) 
(By  Jack  Pickering) 

Is  America  getting  ready  to  cast  a  money- 
conscious  eye  at  what  the  veterans  are  get- 
ting?   Is  there  going  to  be  a  hue  and  cry  to 
^cut  down  on  such  benefits? 

I  think  this  is  possible.  In  fact,  I  think 
It  already  has  been  happening,  but  the  wUes 
of  politics  have  hidden  the  facts  from  most 
of  us. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  don't  guar- 
antee I'm  right  in  my  suspicions.  Ill  simply 
tell  you  why  I  think  it's  right,  and  it's  up 
to  you  to  decide  whether  you  agree  with  me. 
So, 'strictly  speaking  among  friends,  here's 
what  I  think  Is  now  happening: 

1.  Veterans'  benefits  are  costing  a  heap  of 
money. 

2.  With  taxes  and  inflation  (both  of  them 
the  consequence  of  the  cold  war)  everybody 
Is  hurting  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  pocket- 
book. 

3.  So  some  people,  some  very  Influential 
ones,    I    suspect,    are    wondering    seriously 


I. 
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whethCT  the  country  ought  to  cut  down  Its 
budget  for  veterana. 

Now  you  and  I.  as  veterans,  seem  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same  time. 
We're  veterans;  we  are  taxpayers,  too. 

So  which  side  are  we  on?  Do  we  want 
to  keep  spending  the  amounts  of  money  we 
have  been  spending  because  veterans  de- 
serve It?  Or  do  we  want  to  cut  down  the 
spending  because  tax  dollars  are  tough  dol- 
lars to  earn? 

Here  are  some  reasons  why  I  think  this 
situation  already  Is  shaping  up. 

First.  Trimian  spent  some  $650,000  on  a 
surrey  of  VA.  He  must  have  had  some- 
thing in  mind,  he  didn't  do  It  because  he 
was  satisfied  with  things  the  way  they  were. 

On  top  of  that.  Gen.  Carl  Gray,  the  VA 
administrator,  also  evolved  a  recM-ganlzatlon 
plan.  Besides  that,  the  Hoover  Conunlsslon 
came  up  with  some  proposals,  proposals 
which,  by  the  way,  have  been  violently  op- 
posed by  veterans'  groups. 

And  now  Elsenhower  Is  letting  It  be  known 
he  Is  going  to  run  his  own  survey.  In  other 
words,  the  VA  Is  under  scrutiny,  and  when 
you  talk  about  VA,  you  are  talking  about  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  go  to  veterans. 

Note  that  I'm  not  saying  what  any  of  these 
sinreys  proposes,  but  Imply  that  something 
is  happening.  So  let's  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out. 

Next  Indication: 

The  OI  home-loan  situation.  You  all 
know  that  a  GI  loan  is  virtually  nonexistent 
In  Michigan  today.  And  It  isn't  much  dif- 
ferent anywhere  else  except  that,  for  various 
reasons,  the  pinch  Isn't  quite  as  severe  In 
some  localities. 

Why  cant  you  get  a  GI  loan? 

Well,  all  the  Government  did  In  the  first 
place  was  pass  a  law  saying  that  If  certain 
requirements  were  met,  a  house  of  certain 
specifications,  and  a  mortgage  of  limited  In- 
terest rate,  the  Government  would  guarantee 
half  of  the  mortgage.  Whatever  that  means, 
pall 

This  was  fine  as  long  as,  in  the  flush  of 
victory  and  patriotism,  lending  companies 
felt  like  taking  such  mortgages. 

But  by  this  time  over  3,000,000  GI's  have 
bought  homes.  They  have  gotten  $19,370,000 
In  mortgage  loans.    That's  right — billions. 

That's  a  lot  of  money.  Maybe  these  same 
companies  should  be  willing  to  lend  some 
more  on  the  same  terms,  I  don't  know.  What 
1  am  saying  Is  that  they're  slowed  down. 
And  If  nobody  wants  to  lend  you  the  money 
at  4  percent.  In  the  first  place,  the  Govern- 
ment guaranty  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  you. 

True,  the  Government  needled  some  ac- 
tivity Into  the  situation  by  pumping  money 
Into  FNMA.  the  so-called  Fanny  May.  All 
this  meant  was  that  the  Government  Itself 
finally  was  putting  up  some  cash  for  GI  loans 
Indirectly  by  buying  up  GI  mortgages. 

But  when  Fanny  May  runs  out  of  money, 
GI  loans  stop  being  purchased. 

In  short,  the  Government  seems  to  be  at 
the  point  where  It  either  has  to  put  up  the 
dough  or  let  us  get  along  without  GI  loans. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  our  Congressmen 
knew  perfectly  wen  what  they  were  doing. 
They  didnt  have  the  nerve  to  say,  "We  are 
going  to  cut  out  GI  loans."  That  would 
cost  votes. 

Well,  maybe  we're  coming  to  the  time  when 
we'll  have  to  give  a  straight  answer:  You 
cant  give  somebody  something  imless  you 
yourself  do  the  giving.  You  cant  pass  a  law 
that  says  it's  up  to  somebody  else  to  do  It. 

So  what's  answer? 

Do  we  keep  the  GI  loans  and  foot  the  bill, 
on  grounds  that  what  the  early  birds  got, 
the  tall-enders  on  th«  veterans'  parade 
should  get,  too? 

Or  what's  right?  I'm  not  telling  you.  I'm 
asking  you. 

Here's  another.  What  about  veterans'  hos- 
pitals? 


The  argiunernts  we  hear  run  like  this:  "AH 
we  demand  Is  adequate  hospitals  for  service- 
connected  cases." 

Yet  the  current  VA  statistics  show  this: 
As  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  only  34.5  percent  of 
men  in  VA  hospitals  were  service  connected. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  where  the 
truth  lies. 

(But  I'd  like  to  say  in  passing  that  I  feel 
sure — for  darn  siire  that  the  demand  for  a 
13  hospital  for  veterans  in  Michigan  Is  a 
worthy  and  reasonable  demand;  that  we'd 
have  one  now  except  for  some  crununy  poli- 
ticking by  some  ]]eople  who  put  personal 
Interest  far  above  public  Interest.) 

Anyway,  there's  the  question:  If  two-thirds 
of  our  VA  hospitals  are  being  used  by  men 
whose  cases  are  not  service  connected,  Is  that 
the  way  we  want  it  to  be? 

Or  if  there's  anything  nrisleadlng  about 
that  34.5-percent  figure,  then  let's  have 
some  other  figure  and  an  explanation.  In 
short,  Isn't  it  possible  for  us  to  get  the  Xrue 
facts,  and  decided  on  the  basis  of  facts? 

Or  maybe  some  of  us  think  that  veterans 
are  entitled  to  hospital  care,  regardless  of 
whether  war  servi<«  caused  the  Illness.  IX 
so,  let's  stand  up  and  say  so. 

Are  pensions  in  need  of  reexamination? 
Are  some  men,  who  work  40  hours  a  week  and 
drawing  top  pay,  drawing  pensions  because  of 
some  wartime  injury,  which,  while  a  real 
enough  injury,  doesn't  handicap  them  a  bit 
in  earning  a  living? 

What  about  our  present  policy  on  dental 
care?  Canada,  for  example,  fixes  a  man's 
teeth  at  the  time  he  leaves  service.  After 
that  he  takes  care  of  bis  own  choppers. 

In  the  United  States  when  a  man  leaves 
service,  he  can  apply  for  a  dental  examina- 
tion and  get  done  to  his  teeth  any  amount 
of  repair  work,  at  Government  expense. 

This  runs  into  an  enormous  amount  of 
money — millions  in  Michigan  alone,  and 
Michigan  is  only  one-twenty-fifth  of  this 
Nation  In  population. 

I'm  not  saying  we  are  right,  or  we  are 
wrong,  on  this. 

I  do  think  there  are  some  Issues  to  be  met. 
some  questions  to  be  decided. 

We  dont  want  veteran  lobbyists  to  give 
the  answers. 

We  don't  want  pinchpenny,  economy  poli- 
ticians to  withdraw  anything  that  a  veteran 
honestly  has  coming. 

Who  should  decide?  Can't  20  million  men 
who  are  both  veterans  and  taxpayers,  look 
at  the  problems  and  come  up  with  the  best 
answers? 
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or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSIXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  the  following 
additional  recommendations  of  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

IV.  EEPIAl.    PBOVISIOKS    DESIONID    TO    BAAASS 
AND  WXAKBM  X7KIONS 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  contains  many  pro- 
visions designed  to  harass  and  weaken 
imions.  I  have  referred  to  some  of  them  in 
other  sections  of  this  statement.  Here  1 
would  like  to  discuss  three  provisions  that 
are  particularly  significant  as  measures  to 
sap  the  strength  of  union  organization  and 
responsibility. 


In  addition  to  reintroducing  the  long- 
discredited  labor  injunction,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  provides  for  damage  suits  against 
unions  for  breach  of  contract  and  for  hav- 
ing engaged  in  so-called  secondary -boycott 
activities. 

Now,  no  responsible  unionist  will  quarrel 
with  the  point  that  unions,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers, ought  to  adhere  to  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  their  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. As  every  realist  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations  knows,  tbls  does  not  mean 
that  the  courts  should  be  the  forum  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
what  are  essentially  working  rules  to  govern 
the  day-to-day  dealings  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  employees. 

Collective-bargaining  agreements  are  not 
the  same  as  other  contracts.  They  regulate 
wages  and  hours,  working  conditions,  ad- 
justment of  grievances.  Today  they  reflect, 
too.  the  growing  Interest  of  workers — yes; 
and  of  employers,  too — in  the  safeguarding 
of  the  health,  welfare,  and  security  of  work- 
ers, not  only  on  the  Job  but  also  in  their 
homes  and  with  their  families.  The  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  operation  of  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  call  for  the 
art  of  the  social  engineer  rather  than  th« 
formal  adjudications  of  the  courts. 

Yet  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  puts  a  brake  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  collective 
bargaining  by  making  every  contract  a  po- 
tential source  of  litigation.  Today  we  must 
write  contracts,  not  necessarily  with  a  view 
to  what  will  promote  the  best  relations  be- 
tween workers  and  their  employer — although 
we  in  the  CIO  are  proud  of  our  record  in 
this  respect— but  rather  with  a  view  to  what 
will  best  protect  the  workers  in  case  soma 
technical  contract  breach  brings  them  into 
court. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
figures  are  available,  how  many  damage  suits 
have  been  filed  under  the  damage-suit  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  U  clear. 
however,  that  these  provisions  represent  a 
constant  danger  of  raids  on  union  treasuries 
by  employers  who  are  Interested  in  break- 
ing unions.  Even  when  unsuccessful — and 
most  of  them  are — these  suits  constitute 
nuisance  litigation  which  is  expensive  mr^4 
time-consuming. 

Fairness  and  Justice  certainly  did  not  ani- 
mate the  authors  of  the  provision  autiusrlz- 
ing  damage  stilts  based  on  injuries  result- 
ing from  alleged  secondary  boycott  activi- 
ties. I  know  of  no  provision  of  the  act  which 
authorizes  unions  or  their  members  to  bring 
suits  for  damages  against  an  employer  for 
having  engaged  in  any  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  act. 

Another  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
that  is  designed  to  harass  and  weaken  unions 
is  the  definition  of  agency  (sees.  2  (13)  and 
801  (e)). 

The  insertion  of  these  definitions  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  ratlonallxed  by  the  ar- 
gument that  unions  should  be  re8i>onslble  for 
the  acts  of  their  agents  Just  like  everyone 
else.  If  employers  were  to  be  held  accotint- 
able  for  anyone  acting  in  the  interest  of  an 
employer,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  Wag- 
ner Act  provided,  unions,  too.  it  was  contend- 
ed should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
the  acts  of  persons  acting  on  their  behal/. 

Now,  superficially  at  least,  tills  U  a  very 
appealing  argument.  Union  responsibility  Is 
an  objective  tliat  all  of  us  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  labor  movement  support 
wholeheartedly. 

But  I  would  like  you  to  ask  yourselves: 
does  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  actually  achieve 
equality  of  responslbUlty  as  between  em- 
ployers and  unions? 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  act  nar- 
rowed employer  responsibility  as  It  exist- 
ed tmder  the  Wagner  Act  by  substituting  for 
the  definlUon  of  such  responslbUlty  of  the 
common  law  principles  of  agency.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  change  has  been  well  described 
by  Senator  Jamss  K.  Uvmhat,  of  Montana, 
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the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  apparent  Intention  of  this  redefini- 
tion Is  to  change  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  International  Association 
of  Machinists  v.  NLRB  (811  U.  8.  72)  that  an 
employer  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  su- 
pervisory employee  even  though  he  might  not 
under  the  strict  common  law  rules  of  agency. 
This  change  may  make  nrceasary  proof  that 
an  employer  ban  speciflc&lly  authorised  his 
supervisory  employees  to  engage  in  unfair 
labor  practices  •  •  •  matters  which  are  easily 
concealed.  •  •  •  The  imposition  of  the  strict 
common  law  rule  of  agency  may  also  affect 
the  Board's  power  to  proceed  against  so- 
called  citizen  committees  and  vigilante 
groups  which  in  the  past  have  often  aided 
and  abetted  employers  in  their  antiunion 
campaign." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  narrowed  the  scope  of  employer  respon- 
sibility, it  took  away  from  unions  the  power 
to  discipline  their  members  and  broadened 
the  scope  of  union  responslbUlty  for  the  acts 
of  their  members. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  limits  a  union's  dis- 
ciplinary powers  to  situations  where  the 
member  has  failed  to  pay  dues  or  initiation 
fees.  This  is  a  grstuitous  insult  to  unions, 
which  are  far  more  than  ttie  collection  agen- 
cies some  people,  who  hate  unions,  describe 
tbem  to  be. 

Also.  It  seriously  restricts  the  power  of 
milons  to  keep  CommunUts.  strikebreakers, 
racketeers,  crooks,  out  of  their  ranks. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  sections  2  (13) 
and  301  (e).  Imposes  a  common-law  rule  of 
agency  which  has  resulted  in  many  decisions 
holding  unions  responsible  for  misdirected 
acts  of  zeal  neither  authorized  by  tlie  union 
nor  ratified  or  condoned  by  It. 

In  the  Sunset  Line  and  Twine  case  (79 
NLRB  i4«7:  22  LRRM  10€;)  the  NLRB  held 
that  the  union  was  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  certain  individuals  who  were  found  to  be 
"agents"  of  the  union,  even  if  the  union  had 
expressly  forbidden  them  xxi  engage  in  those 
acts. 

Who  were  the  individuals  found  to  be 
"agents"?  Agency  was  found  on  the  basis 
of  mere  membership  in  the  union  and  par- 
ticipation in  an  authorized  strike. 

In  another  case  (Western,  Inc.,  93  NLRB 
830)  a  union  was  held  responsible  for  oral 
appeals  by  pickets  that  an  emplojree  partici- 
pate In  a  secondary  boycott.  The  NLRB  held 
that  the  picketing  Itself  was  an  appeal,  so 
that  the  oral  appeals  were  within  the  sphere 
of  authorized  action. 

The  effect  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  defini- 
tion on  union  responsibility  has  been  to 
restore  labor  law  concepts  that  prevaUed  be- 
fore the  enactmeirt  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 
Act.  As  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  1949  on  S.  249. 
the  Thomas  bill,  pointed  out: 

"It  was  the  practice  ctf  Federal  courts  in 
the  I900's  to  impose  a  theory  of  responsibility 
in  labor  cases  by  which  under  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy the  union  and  each  of  its  members 
were  held  responsible  for  each  and  every  act 
of  their  associates  on  strike.  This  unrealis- 
tic approach,  resulting  in  execessive  restric- 
tions on  tlie  concerted  activities  of  workers, 
led  to  the  enactment  of  section  8  of  the 
Norris-LaOuardia  Act  which  required  actual 
authorization  or  ratification  of  acts  to  im- 
pute liability  to  the  union." 

Section  6  of  the  Narris-LaOuardia  Act 
provides : 

"No  ofllcer  or  member  of  any  associatlcn 
or  organization,  and  no  association  or  organ- 
ization participating  or  interested  in  a  labor 
dispute,  shall  be  held  responsible  or  liable  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  individual  officers,  members,  or 
agents,  except  upon  clear  pro<jf  of  actual  par- 
ticipation in  or  actual  knowledge  of  such 
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acts,  or  of  ratification  of  such  acts  after 
acttial  knowledge  thereof." 

This  definition  of  union  responsibility  was 
inserted  in  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  pre- 
cisely to  put  an  end  to  then-current  theories 
of  responsibility  which  are  rapidly  being  re- 
instated under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Just 
as  the  Congress  acted  in  1932  to  deal  with 
labor  relations  on  a  more  realistic  basis,  so 
it  Is  time  now  for  Congress  once  again  to 
recognize  realities  and  amend  the  law  by  re- 
storing the  Norrls-LaGuardia  concept  of 
agency  so  as  to  eliminate  a  theory  of  respon- 
sibility that  can  only  hamstring  and  weaken 
imion  organization  and  activity. 
.  What  are  the  reaUties  to  which  I  refer? 
The  principal  one  Is  that  employers  and 
unions  function  in  quite  different  ways. 

Today,  most  employers  are  incorporated. 
They  function  through  well-defined  lines  of 
authority,  with  effective  methods  to  control 
and  supervise  the  exercise  of  authority. 

Unions,  however,  are  voluntary  associa- 
tions. Contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  draftsmen,  union  members  are  not 
robots  who  can  be  ordered  around  and  di- 
rected by  union  officers  and  staff.  Our  mem- 
bers are  men  and  women  who  have  a  pro- 
found belief  in  individual  freedom  and  dem- 
ocratic rights.  They  are  accustomed  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  definitions  of  union  responsibilities  are 
unrealistic.  It  catches  in  iu  dragnet  many 
acts  of  members,  even  when  there  is  no  proof 
at  aU  "of  actual  participation  in  or  actual 
knowledge  of  such  acts,  or  of  ratification  of 
such  acts  after  actual  knowledge  thereof," 
as  required  by  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  sound  requirements 
of  that  act  be  restored  to  their  fuU  force 
and  effect. 

President  Elsenhower,  during  the  recent 
campaign  said,  and  I  am  quoting.  "Healthy 
collective  bargaining  requires  responsible 
unions  and  responsible  employers.  Irre- 
sponsible bargainers  cannot  get  results. 
Weak  unions  cannot  be  responsible.  That 
alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  having  strong 
unions." 

To  achieve  the  goal  President  Elsenhower 
mentioned — strong,  responsible  unions — tlie 
Ccmgress  must  eliminate  the  Taft-Hartley 
provisions  designed  to  harass  and  weaken 
unions. 

V.   sncpurr  tbs  law  and  ens  itknxckssabt 

DELATS 

The  fifth  benchmark  which  we  recommend 
for  consideration  in  amending  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  Is  this:  Simplify  and  clarify  the 
law,  provide  for  the  rule  of  reason  in  Its  ad- 
ministration, and  reduce  the  present  inordi- 
nate delays  in  its  procedures  and  enforce- 
ment. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  route  to 
speedy  enforcement  lies  in  the  direction  of 
expediting  the  procedures  of  the  NLRB  and 
not  through  the  use  of  the  "quickie"  injunc- 
tion. 

TO  the  extent  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
drawing  in  the  Wagner  Act  provides  statu- 
tory protection  for  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  coUectively,  it  is 
effective  only  as  It  wcn>ks  speedily. 

The  time  element  in  getting  a  representa- 
tion election  Is  critical.  Undue  delay  in  a 
representation  election  dissipates  the 
strength  of  the  union.  An  unfair  labor  prac- 
tlce  charge  which  takes  a  year  to  process  may 
ultimately  result  in  a  favorable  decision  by 
the  Board,  but  by  the  time  the  Board  deci- 
sion comes  out  the  union  may  be  destroyed 
by  attrition. 

Timeliness  Is  of  the  essence,  but  we  do 
not  want  timeliness  at  the  expense  of  our 
full  rights  to  due  process  of  law. 

I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem,  the  Hum- 
phrey subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress  car- 
ried on  an  InvestigatkHi  of  the  time  that  it 
took  the  Board  and  the  oourta  to  process 


eases.  Once  the  report  has  been  Issued,  im- 
provements have  been  made '  In  processing 
cases,  but  the  essential  problem  stlU  re- 
mains. 

In  May  1952 — which  Is  the  latest  period 
covered  in  the  report — it  took  an  average  of 
469  days  to  process  an  unfair  labor  practice 
case  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  Board  decision.  Put  another 
way.  It  took  more  than  a  jrear  and  a  half, 
on  average,  for  the  Board  to  come  through 
with  a  decision. 

But  this  figure  doesn't  begin  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  A  Board  decision  carries  no 
compulsive  effect  on  the  respondent — In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the  em- 
ployer— ^unless  it  is  enforced  by  a  decree  of 
a  circuit  court.  The  circuit  court  |u-oceed- 
ings  to  the  point  of  decision  adds  on  another 
year.  This  means  that  if  an  unfair  labor 
practlce  against  an  employer  runs  its  full 
course.  It  will  take,  on  average,  2V3  years  for 
the  provisions  of  the  law  to  be  enforced. 

A  case  involving  the  CIO  Steelworkers 
(Reed-Prince)  has  gone  on  for  15  years  with- 
out a  resolutlcHi  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  means  that  the 
employer  who  can  pay  the  expenses  of  Uti- 
gatlon  and  has  the  determination  to  fight 
the  union,  can  carry  on  indefinitely  without 
being  brought  to  Xxxtk. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  all  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  don't  run  the  fuU  course.  But  even 
if  this  represents  the  tough  employer,  I  think 
you  can  see  that  this  Is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion where  the  processes  set  up  under  law 
ought  to  function  as  speedily  as  is  C(Hislstent 
with  the  process. 

The  report  of  the  Humphrey  subctMnmlttee 
also  shows  that  it  took  71  days,  on  average, 
to  process  a  representation  case.  Here,  too, 
I  understand  that  the  Board  has  been  able 
to  shorten  the  time  consumed  in  disposing 
of  representation  cases.  But,  even  so.  it  takes 
too  long  to  get  a  contested  representation 
case  decided  and  an  election  held. 

We  have  some  very  concrete  suggestions 
to  speed  up  the  handling  of  cases  by  the 
NLRB.  U^der  present  practice,  the  Board 
halts  the  processing  of  a  case  at  whatever 
stage  it  happens  to  be,  if  the  union  is  de- 
clared out  of  compliance  with  certain  tech- 
nical filing  requirements.  Sections  9(f)  and 
(g)  provide  fear  the  filing  of  certain  data 
with  respect  to  union  finances  and  tmlon 
eonst^tions  with  the  Department  of  Labur. 

I  dont  see  that  any  special  purpose  has 
been  served  by  these  filing  requirements  or 
that  startling  new  truths  liave  emerged  from 
the  data.  In  any  case,  even  before  the  law. 
union  constitutional  and  financial  practices 
functioned  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  Even  under 
SRC  requirements,  the  corporations  of  this 
country  would  Improve  their  financial  re- 
porting if  they  emulated  the  detail  which 
most  unions  make  publicly  avaUable  as  a 
matter  of  ootirse,  and  for  many  years  before 
the  enactment  of  these  filing  requirements. 

We  have  no  objection  to  these  filing  re- 
quirenoents.  but  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  chance  infractions  fhould  not  halt  the 
processing  of  a  case  except  at  the  really 
significant  stages  of  the  case.  Specifically, 
I  suggest  that  the  failure  to  comply  with 
these  requirements  should  affect  Bocu-d  proc- 
esses only  at  the  point  of  decision  in  an 
unfair  labor  practice  case,  and  at  the  point 
of  certification  in  a  representation  proceed- 
ing. The  processes  preliminary  thereto 
ought  not  to  be  halted  for  failure  to  comply. 

We  have  much  the  same  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations to  make  with  respect  to  9  (h), 
that  Is,  the  non-Communist  affidavit  require- 
ment. But  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  more 
important  issue. 

Let  me  make  my  position  on  the  issue 
clear  at  the  outset.  Not  for  one  moment 
can  we  survive  as  a  democracy  if  we  permit 
subversive  torces  of  whatever  coloration  to 
commit  acts  which  would  deprive  us  of  our 
democratic  rights.  My  fellow  members  of 
CIO  and  I  (I  think  it  would  not  be  unseemly 
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to  say)  recognized  and  dealt  with  the  men- 
ace of  Communist  penetration  long,  long 
before  the  television  era  of  Communist  ez- 
po6\ire.  We  beat  the  Communists  In  my  own 
union,  the  UAW-CIO,  and  we  rooted  them 
out  of  CIO.  We  know  what  the  American 
Communist  Is.  We  know  him  as  an  agent 
of  the  Imperialistic  designs  of  a  foreign 
power. 

But  the  problem  of  the  Communists  Is  not 
limited  to  the  unions.  This  Is  a  problem  of 
national  security  essentially,  and  not  really, 
of  labor-nwnagement  relations.  The  non- 
Communist  affidavit  therefore  does  not  be- 
long In  a  labor  relations  statute.  It  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  on  Its  merits. 

In  addition  to  this  objection  In  principle, 
there  are  practical  problems  Involved  In 
connection  with  the  non-Communist  affi- 
davit provisions. 

I  hope  the  committee  understands  these 
practical  problems.  There  are  thousands 
of  union  officers  In  the  locals  and  In  the 
International  \uilons  who  must  sign  the 
affidavit  If  the  union  Is  to  qualify  In  an 
NLRB  proceeding.  The  positions  In  most 
of  these  local  unions  are  manned  by  workers 
from  the  shop.  The  turnover  of  officers  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week  Is  considerable. 
As  the  president  of  a  large  International 
union,  I  am  In  a  position  to  say  that  there 
tent  a  day  when  we  are  not  receiving  many 
notices  Informing  us  of  changes  in  local 
linlon  officers.  And  even  the  office  of  the 
International  union  Is  not  able  to  keep  cxir- 
rent  with  the  large  voliime  of  changes  In 
constituent  local  unions. 

But,  under  existing  rules  of  the  Board, 
the  failure  of  a  local  union  second  vice  pres- 
ident to  sign  the  affidavit  on  the  day  he 
enters  office  automatically  disqualifies  the 
union  as  a  charging  party  In  an  unfair  labor 
practice  case  or  as  a  petitioner  in  a  repre- 
sentation case.  Automatically,  all  process- 
ing of  a  case  is  halted  at  whatever  stage 
until  the  local  second  vice  president  has 
■Igned  the  non-Communist  affidavit. 

We  think  this  te  an  absurd  r^ult.  The 
purpose  of  the  non-Communist  affidavit  is 
not  to  delay  the  processing  ot  cases,  but  to 
keep  Communists  out  of  union  office.  (By 
the  way,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  purpose 
has  met  with  startling  success.) 

We  make  the  same  recommendations  that 
we  made  with  respect  to  the  other  filing 
requirements.  The  failure  to  comply  with 
the  non-Communist  filing  requirement 
should  act  only  to  stop  the  Issuance  of  a 
Board  decision  In  an  imfalr  labor  practice 
case  or  a  certification  in  a  representation 
case. 

We  could  go  a  long  way  toward  Increasing 
the  speed  of  Board  operations  if  we  restored 
the  prehearing  election.  In  the  later  days 
of  the  Wagner  Act,  the  NLRB  adopted  the 
practice  in  appropriate  situations  of  direct- 
ing an  election  even  though  there  were  Issues 
In  dispute  which  required  a  hearing  for 
determination.  It  found,  however,  that  the 
resiilts  of  the  election  washed  out  many  of 
the  Issues  In  dispute  and  that  no  hearing 
ultimately  proved  to  be  necessary.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  prehearing  election  Is  sovmd 
administration  and  the  Board  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  order  such  elections  in  Its 
discretion. 


We  Like  Ike 


drawn.  I  believe  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  gives  adequate  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  many  Americans,  myself  in- 
cluded: 

Ikx  Vxkstts  McCartht  :  We  Lock  Ixb 

The  clouds  of  sxispicion  Senators  Mc- 
Cabtht  and  KOcCarkan  are  trying  to  raise  in 
their  fight  against  confirmation  of  Charles  E. 
Bohlen  as  Ambassador  to  Russia  have  pointed 
up,  it  seems  to  us,  a  basic  Issue  of  public  con- 
fidence lu  the  new  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  no  personal  brief  to  carry  for  Mr. 
Bohlen,  but  we  certainly  feel  that,  at  this 
stage,  the  new  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  are  entitled  to  a  show  of  public  con- 
fidence against  any  self-anointed  purveyors 
of  nmaor  and  dissension. 

The  Bohlen  appointment  has  brought  that 
issue  to  a  head.  In  the  absence  of  clearcut 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  President  te  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  the  man  of  his 
choice  In  a  post  as  sensitive  as  Moscow. 
The  fact  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Dulles  stand 
behind  Mr.  Bohlen,  after  Investigating  his 
background  and  qualifications  to  their  full 
satisfaction,   Is   enough   for   us. 

President  Elsenhower  does  not  take  lightly 
his  responsibility  of  policing  his  own  house 
against  any  sort  of  poor  security  risks.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  he  stated  his 
own  position  clearly: 

"I  know  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
keeping  out  the  disloyal  and  the  dangerous 
rests  squarely  upon  the  executive  branch. 
When  this  branch  so  conducts  Itself  as  to 
require  policing  by  another  branch  of  the 
Government,  It  Invites  Its  own  disorder  and 
confusion." 

As  of  now,  the  Elsenhower  administration 
has  certainly  not  so  conducted  Itself  as  to  re- 
quire policing  from  the  McCarthys. 

"I  am  determined,"  the  President  con- 
tinued, "to  meet  this  responsibility  ^f  the 
executive."  The  security  programs  all  de- 
partment heads  have  been  Instructed  to 
Initiate,  he  said,  "will  be  both  fair  to  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  effective  for  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  They  will,  with  care 
and  Justice,  apply  the  basic  principle  that 
public  employment  is  not  a  right  but  a 
privilege.  All  these  measures  have  two  clear 
purposes.  Their  first  purpose  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  Nation's  security  is  not  Jeopar- 
dized by  false  servants.-  Their  second  pur- 
pose is  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  that  un- 
reasoned suspicion  that  accepts  rumor  and 
gossip  as  substitutes  for  evidence." 

As  to  the  first  ptirpoee,  we  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  put  more  solid  trxist  In  Elsen- 
hower than  In  such  as  McCabtht. 

As  to  the  second  purpose,  we  think  the 
time  Is  now  for  the  Senate  to  do  its  bit  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  unreasoned  svis- 
plclon  by  voicing  its  overwhelming  trust  In 
Kli«cnhower  and  Dulles  now  that  they  have 
taken  their  stand  on  the  Bohlen  appointment 
against  the  sowers  of  disunity. 


'^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  MEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1953 

B«r.  RADWAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
comes  a  time  when  a  line  has  to  be 


"Trade,  Not  Aid**  Is  a  Deceptive  Slogan— 
It  Will  Be  Trade  and  Aid,  Too 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  being  indoctrinated  with  an- 
other deceptive  slogan.  It  is  "Trade,  not 
aid."    The  public  is  being  led  to  believe 


that  if  there  can  be  a  substantial  increase 
of  trade  from  other  countries  to  our  own, 
then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need 
for  aid.  This  is  a  beautiful  concept  but 
it  is  very  misleading  in  the  light  of  our 
previous  experience  with  European  coun- 
tries and  the  Congress  must  scrutinize 
these  proposals  to  the  nth  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hazlitt  which  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  Newsweek  and  in  it  he  points 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  slogan  "Trade  not 
aid."  He  says  that  there  will  be  trade 
plus  aid.  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
import  of  the  distinguished  visitors  who 
have  been  and  are  now  in  this  country, 
it  seems  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  is 
right.  We  will  open  the  floodgates  to 
imports,  and,  in  addition,  we  will  be 
asked  for  continued  financial  support  to 
some  of  the  European  countries.  Mr. 
Hazlitt 's  article  follows: 

TftAoc.  PLCS  Am 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

It  was  In  Britain  and  In  Europe,  and  not 
here,  that  the  catchy  slogan  originated: 
"Trade,  not  aid."  The  implication  of  this 
.  was  that  the  countries  of  E^^rope  no  longer 
were  asking  for  subsidies  and  handouts.  All 
they  were  asking  for  was  that  the  United 
States  remove  the  artificial  barriers  that  It 
had  put  in  the  way  of  receiving  Imports. 
They  would  do  the  same,  and  then  they 
would  balance  their  foreign  trade  through 
their  own  efforts. 

But  in  practice  Exiropean  officials  have  been 
giving  an  appallingly  one-sided  interpreta- 
tion of  their  own  slogan.  It  turns  out  to 
mean  more  demands  on  us  without  corre- 
sponding concessions.  Some  of  their  de- 
mands are  entirely  Justified.  They  ask  that 
we  simplify  our  customs  procedures,  that  we 
abolish  any  quota  limitations  on  imports 
from  them,  and  that  we  lower  our  tariffs  still 
further.  We  should  do  all  these  things. 
They  are  as  much  In  the  Interest  of  the 
American  consumer  as  of  the  European  pro- 
ducer. 

But  the  qiild  pro  quos  that  European  ofll- 
clals  offer  are  virtually  nonexistent.  They 
usually  faU  to  suggest  any  reciprocal  lower- 
ing of  their  own  tariffs.  Even  when  they  do, 
they  make  such  a  reduction  worse  thaa 
meaningless  by  proposing  to  continue  quotas 
and  discriminations  against  American  goods, 
and  to  continue  bilateralism,  special  license 
requirements  for  Imports,  price-pegging  for 
their  own  currencies,  and  rationing  of  dol- 
lars. Moreover,  their  "Trade,  not  aid"  slogan 
turns  out  to  mean,  after  all.  "Trade,  plus 
aid." 

All  this  was  Illustrated  In  the  series  of 
talks  Just  completed  between  British  and 
American  officials  on  the  problems  of  con- 
vertlbUlty  of  the  {>ound.  The  British  officials 
seem  to  assume  that  to  make  the  pound 
convertible  would  be  primarily  a  favor  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  therefore  we  should 
be  wUllng  to  pay  them  to  do  It.  What  they 
appear  to  have  in  mind  is  that  we  put  up 
some  $2  biUlon  to  H  billion  as  a  stabilization 
fund  to  support  the  pound.  Of  course  as 
long  as  we  stood  ready  to  pay  over  f2.80  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to  convert  a  pound  Into 
dollars  we  could  make  the  pound  convertible 
at  that  rate  as  long  as  our  money  held  out. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  would  be  Just 
where  we  were  at  the  start  (except  for  ovir 
$4  billion)  and  the  problem  would  remain 
unsolved. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  convertibility  of 
the  pound  is  not  a  problem  that  even  British 
officials  (let  alone  ours)  have  to  solve.  All 
that  British  bureaucrats  have  to  do  is  to  stop 
preventing  its  convertibility.  The  British 
pound  is  pegged  at  $2.80  by  law.    Except  un- 
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der  specified  conditions,  it  is  made  Incon- 
vertible Into  dollars  by  law.  All  the  Brltlah 
bureaucrato  have  to  do  Is  to  repeal  these  pro- 
hibitions. Then  currency  convertibility  will 
take  care  of  Itself,  as  It  has  from  time  Im- 
memorial. 

Two  imwarranted  fears  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented this  simple  solution.  The  first  is  that 
the  pound  will  sink  and  keep  sinking.  It 
will  do  so  only  if  the  British  Government 
follows  policies  that  undermine  confidence 
in  the  poiuid.  But  If  It  keeps  the  discount 
rate  high.  If  It  keeps  the  paper  pound  scarce. 
If  It  keeps  Its  budget  balanced,  if  it  turns 
lU  back  firmly  against  threats  of  further  so- 
cialism and  property  seizure,  it  will  find  such 
a  fear  groundless,  as  Canada  did  when  It 
freed  Its  own  dollar. 

The  second  fear  Is  a  flight  of  capital. 
This  also  is  groundless  iinless  government 
policy  provokes  such  a  flight.  As  an  extra 
safeguard,  the  Government  could  adopt,  as 
a  transitional  measure,  the  device  used  by 
Peru.  That  country,  although  it  forced  Its 
exporters  to  turn  the  dollars  they  had  earned 
over  to  the  Government,  gave  them  equiv- 
alent dollar  certificates  in  exchange  which 
they  In  turn  were  allowed  to  sell  within 
Peru  for  whatever  price  (In  soles)  they 
could  get  in  a  free  market  from  would-be 
Importers.  Thus  there  was  at  least  free  con- 
verUblllty  within  national  borders. 

It  Is  primarily  to  Britain's  advantage. 
rather  than  to  ours,  to  make  Its  currency 
convertible.  If  the  will  exists,  the  tech- 
niques of  doing  It  present  no  serious  prob- 
lem. 
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When  WHI  We  Learn? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  Afamift 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPWCSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  of 
March  24.  1»53:  c^ 

Wrkn  Will  W«  LsAxwr 

War  came  to  this  Nation  on  December  8. 
1011. 

Prices  and  wages  vaulted  sky  high  before 
»ny  attempt  was  made  by  the  Government  to 
put  them  under  controL  When  Congress 
did  act  finally,  the  roof  was  about  off. 

When  the  "police  actlcm"  In  Korea  came 
on  Jime  26.  lOfiO.  and  prices  and  wages  again 
started  on  a  rampage.  Congress  gave  Pres- 
ident Truman  authority  to  slap  on  controls, 
but  he  did  not  act  for  months  to  Impose 
them. 

In  both  of  these  recent  wars,  our  Govern- 
ment waited  to  lock  the  door  until  after  the 
horse  had  escaped. 

Bernard  U.  Baruch.  the  elder  statesman 
who  was  most  active  In  World  War  I,  a  close 
consultant  In  World  War  II,  and  adviser  In 
the  Korean  war,  pleaded  with  Congress 
yesterday  to  enact  a  complete  economic-con- 
trols law  on  a  standby  basis,  for  lounedlate 
tise  In  case  another  world  war  should  come. 

Failure  to  do  so  at  once,  he  told  a  Senate 
committee,  "will  be  putting  a  premliun  on 
selfishness." 

•Tb  wait  Is  to  die,"  he  reminded  the 
Senators. 

Twice  In  10  years  there  has  been  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  failing  to  have  such  a  control 
law  on  the  statute  books,  ready  for  a  war 
emergency. 

When  wUl  we  learn  by  experience  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  flnnn^'lal  salvation  of  the 
Nation? 


Tbe  Late  Honorable  Josepk  It  Bryson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include,  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
letter  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
March  23, 1953,  written  by  Mr.  J.  AysUn 
Latimer  in  memory  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  R.  Bryson. 

Mr.  Latimer  served  for  years  as  chief 
clerk  and  counsel  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
asked  his  permission  to  insert  this  letter, 
because  it  so  beautifully  expresses  the 
sentiments  felt  by  all  of  us  who  served 
with  Joe  Bryson. 

The  letter  foUows: 

Joseph  R.  Bstsoiv 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  appreciation 
of  and  admiration  for  the  fine  Christian  life 
of  Representative  Joseph  B.  Bryson,  whose 
untimely  death  a  few  days  ago  shocked  every 
South  Carolinian  In  Washington. 

As  an  attorney.  State  and  National  legis- 
lator, and  leader  In  public  affairs.  Congress- 
man Bryson  represented  what  is  best  in  the 
American  who  refuses  to  be  discouraged  when 
he  has  to  come  up  the  hard  way.  but  it  was 
In  his  clean  living  and  devotion  to  his  church 
and  religious  Ideals  that  he.  in  my  opinion, 
was  most  outstanding. 

It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  In  his 
large  library,  the  Sacred  Book  predominated. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  probably  had  the 
largest  and  best  collections  of  Bibles  of  any 
private  citizen  In  the  United  States,  nxun- 
berlng  several  hundred.  He  loved  the  Bible 
and  tbe  precepts  taught  therein. 

As  a  soldier,  lawyer,  statesman,  h\isband, 
father,  devoted  follower  of  his  Lord.  Joe 
Bryson  represented  what  is  best  In  the 
American  boy  grown  to  maturity  In  a  life 
of  service.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only 
In  his  district  and  State  but  In  the  life  of 
the  Nation. 

J.  AnSTIM  LATOfOl. 

Wasbinctok. 


Got.  Samnel  Wilder  Khf's  Addreu  to 
Hawanan  Lefblatare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELSCATK  rBOlC  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Address  bt  Samttix  Wnj>Es  King.  GoviaNoa 
or  HAWAn.  Dsuvesed  March  17,  1953, 
Betorx  the  27th  Lsqisu^tusx  or  Hawau  an 
Joint  Session 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
the  members  of  the  27th  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  our  common  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  good  government  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii;  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  col- 
lectively and  Individually  for  your  coxirtesy 
In  Inviting  me  to  address  you. 


As  a  territorial  body,  yoxir  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities are  imder  the  overall  super- 
vision of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
but  that  body  has  yet  to  find  a  single  occal 
slon  to  Intervene  In  any  local  matter,  or  to 
adopt  any  amendment  to  our  basic  law,  the 
Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  not  Initiated  by  the 
legislature  of  Hawaii. 

This  is  Indeed  an  outstanding  record,  a 
proof  of  our  political  mat\irity  and  capacity 
for  self-government. 

As  the  Governor  of  a  Territory,  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  appointed  me,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  has  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  territorial  afifalrs. 

President  Elsenhower  has  expressed  his  de- 
sire that  I  carry  out  my  duties  In  such  man- 
ner as  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  HawaU. 

Mindful,  therefore,  of  our  responsibilities 
to  the  National  Government,  we  must  em- 
ploy our  energies  and  best  Intelligence  to 
the  task  at  hand.  We  must  adopt  a  pro- 
gram for  the  ensuing  2  years  that  will  pro- 
mote the  most  good  for  the  most  people. 
btatxhood 
For  20  years  I  have  been  In  tlie  forefront 
of  our  battie  to  achieve  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii. Until  this  battle  has  been  finally  won, 
statehood  wlU  continue  to  be  the  primary 
objective  of  my  administration. 

We  haVe  every  assurance  that  statehood 
legislation  will  be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 
But  this  means  also  that  our  opponents 
are  Increasing  their  efforts  to  defeat  this  bllL 
Hence  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  foUow  Dele- 
gate Fasrincton's  able  leadership  in  Con- 
gress and  redouble  our  bipartisan  activities 
In  support  of  statehood.  To  this  task  I 
pledge  myself  and  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

With  statehood  In  view  an  added  btirden 
is  placed  upon  you  In  your  legislative  fimc- 
tion,  and  upon  me  as  the  Chief  Executive. 
Any  program  for  the  next  3  years  must  be 
geared  to  the  impending  transition  frwn  a 
Territory  to  a  SUte. 

I^jrtunately  the  way  has  been  prepared 
in  large  measure  by  the  Hawaii  State  Con- 
stitution. We  can  commend  ourselves  tor 
our  fcH-eslght  in  supporting  the  program  for 
a  State  constitutional  convention  and  for 
our  wisdom  In  ratifying  this  splendid  docu- 
ment. Many  of  you  helped  to  create  It.  All 
of  you  should  now  give  your  test  thought  to 
enacting  legislation  which  will  make  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution  effective  to 
the  extent  that  you  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
There  Is  also  the  necessity  of  planning 
and  financing  an  inaugtiratlon  program. 
Our  admission  as  a  State,  which  will  be  the 
first  since  1912.  has  aroused  nationwide  In- 
terest. Senior  officials  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration, congressional  leaders.  Indus- 
trial leaders,  press,  radio,  and  television 
people,  and  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  undoubtedly  be  on  hand  for 
the  occasion.  Unless  we  are  i»%pared  we 
will  find  ourselves  swamped. 

I  recommend  that  this  function  be  given 
to  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commission  as  a 
fitting  activity  for  this  body  after  statehood 
has  been  won. 

I  also  suggest  that  a  legislative  holdover 
committee  be  created,  adequately  financed, 
to  provide  a  flexible  body  directly  repre- 
senting the  people  with  pKjwer  to  allocate 
fxinds  to  launch  the  new  State  properly. 

HAWAn'S    ECONOUT 

Next  after  statehood,  tbe  most  Important 
objective  of  my  administration  is  to  do  ev- 
erything poeslUe  to  stabilize  the  economy 
of  HawaU. 

UntU  recent  years  this  was  not  a  major 
problem.  Fortunately  for  the  people,  the 
fruits  of  Hawaii's  expanding  economy  were 
theirs  to  eujoy.  Periods  of  depression  were 
few  and  far  between. 


V 

If 
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There  Is  nothing  permanent  about  this 
enviable  position  as  we  have  lound  since  the 
war. 

Our  population  has  not  increased  much  in 
the  past  decade.  Normal  expansion  of  our 
economy  has  been  curtailed  by  crippling 
strikes  and  rising  costs  in  the  operation  of 
our  national  and  local  government. 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  bvislnessmen  Is 
the  absolute  need  to  assure  the  Territory  of 
uninterrupted  shipping  from  the  mainland, 
particularly  from  the  west  coast.  Labor  dis- 
putes have  caused  serious  disruptions  in  the 
commercial  lifelines  to  Hawaii  during  the 
past  several  years.  Various  proposals  for 
coping  with  the  shipping  situation  have  been 
advanced.  Including  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Act,  and  the  application  of 
the  national  emergency  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Such  proposals  deserve  oxir 
support. 

Another  aspect  of  our  economy  which  must 
be  bolstered  concerns  man's  greatest  need — 
water.  Legislation  should  be  drawn  to  estab- 
lish a  Territorial  water  authority.  This 
would  enable  local  water  districts  to  be 
formed  to  develop  water  resoxirces.  Those 
whose  lands  require  irrigation  would  buy 
water  from  their  local  water  district  facili- 
ties. They  would  eventually  be  self-liqui- 
dating. 

A  third  requirement  to  stabilize  ovir  econ- 
omy Is  the  development  of  new  Industries. 

The  expenditures  of  the  military  depart- 
ment in  Hawaii  bring  income  to  the  Islands 
often  exceeding  the  sum  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  our  siigar  and  pineapple  crops. 

The  tourist  Industry,  capable  of  much 
greater  expansion,  also  brings  us  a  substan- 
tial revenue  which  flows  through  our  eco- 
nomic channels  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 
We  can  and  should  do  much  more  to  expand 
this  Industry. 

However,  these  sources  of  revenue — mili- 
tary and  visitor — which  add^lo  our  normal 
agricultural  and  Industrial  economy  are  sub- 
ject to  wide  fluctuations. 

National  and  international  conditions  af- 
fect both  the  Military  Establishments  and 
the  number  of  visitors  who  might  come  to 
these  islands  and  may  do  so  adversely  to 
our  economy. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  seek  and  en- 
courage new  Industries,  to  produce  more  of 
what  we  need  and  to  buy  less,  and  to  promote 
the  development  of  other  crops  for  export. 

We  now  produce  less  than  half  of  what 
we  eat.  Our  production  varies  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  what  we  consume  In 
such  foodstuffs  as  meat,  pork,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

While  there  are  many  conunodities  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  produce,  certainly  we 
can  add  substantially  to  our  Income  by 
Increasing  our  production  of  those  foodstuffs 
that  can  be  grown  here  economically. 

A  keystone  in  our  economy,  of  course.  Is 
the  relationship  of  our  biennial  budget  to 
our  income  and  expenditvires. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  we  should  balance 
the  budget;  In  other  words,  that  we  should 
not  appropriate  more  money  for  govern- 
mental pvu-poses  than  we  expect  to  derive 
from  taxes  and  other  sources  of  revenue. 

I  was  pleased  therefore  to  note  your  inten- 
tion to  prime  the  budget  to  estimated  In- 
come. 

The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
With  the  steady  Increase  In  Federal  taxation, 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  keep  our  taxes 
at  a  level  which  will  continue  to  render  es- 
sential services  of  government  without  over- 
taxing our  people.  But  no  tax  Is  popular,  nor 
any  system  without  defects. 

The  fairness  of  the  gross  Income  tax  Is  be- 
ing seriously  questioned.  It  Is  stated  that 
many  inequities,  particularly  to  our  small 
businesses,  result  from  It. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  tax  results  in  the 
same  transaction  being  taxed  several  times 


before  It  reaches  the  consumer,  and  that  It 
levies  a  tax  on  a  tax.  It  is  said  the  tax  dis- 
criminates against  our  smaller  retailers  since 
the  larger  ones  can  buy  directly  from  the 
mainland,  thus  avoiding  the  wholesale  tax. 
Also  that  the  tax  on  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ducing retards  normal  development  of  our 
farming  and  manufacturing  industries,  and 
that  pasrments  of  gross  income  taxes  are  not 
deductible  by  the  individual  from  the  Fed- 
eral net  income  tax. 

These  criticisms  are  serious  and  they 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  legislature 
and  corrections  worked  out.  We  must  make 
the  economic  structure  of  Hawaii  strong  and 
by  so  doing,  provide  Increased  employment 
opportunities  and  a  sound  tax  base.  While  a 
high  level  of  taxation  may  be  necessary  for 
the  present,  our  tax  system  should  be  re- 
vised to  provide  equal  treatment  of  all  oxir 
people. 

I  understand  that  more  than  30  States  use 
the  consumer's  sales  tax.  and  that  this  tax 
has  met  with  general  acceptance  in  the 
States.  This  tax  is  being  proposed  to  be 
used  In  lieu  of  certain  of  our  gross  income 
taxes.  Careful  study  should  be  given  this 
proposal  to  assure  that  it  will  eliminate  cer- 
tain existing  inequities  and  not  place  an  ad- 
ditional tax  burden  on  the  consxuner. 

VSX  or  PX7BUC  LANDS 

Hawaii  comprises  some  4.000.000  acres,  of 
which  a  major  portion  is  composed  of  moun- 
tainous forest  reserves,  water  sheds,  and  lava 
flows. 

"Hie  arable  lands,  for  agriculture  or  pas- 
ture, are  limited  In  extent. 

SufBclent  water  for  agricultural  use  Is  al- 
ways a  problem.  Where  natural  rainfall  is 
Inadequate  irrigation  systems  have  been  con- 
structed, sometimes  at  great  cost. 

On  the  whole  we  have  done  well.  The 
pioneers  displayed  unusual  foresight  In  pre- 
serving our  natural  resources.  They  left  our 
land  so  that  it  is  more  productive  today  than 
It  was  in  the  beginning.  Valuable  crops  are 
now  growing  where  sterile  sands  once  blew. 

But  our  splendid  record  of  accomplish- 
ments is  not  sufficient  for  Hawaii's  future 
well-being.  The  emphasis  in  the  past  was  on 
large  holdings. 

Today  we  need  to  make  better  xise  of  our 
public  lands.  In  my  administration  I  will 
encourage  the  one-family  type  of  farming 
and  ranching.  Some  assistance  must  be 
given  to  permit  an  Industrious  farmer  to  op- 
erate his  enterprise  profitably.  I  expect  to 
submit  specific  proposals  relating  to  financ- 
ing. Irrigation,  transportation,  and  market- 
ing to  provide  this  help.  I  believe  that  such 
a  plan  would  more  than  pay  its  own  way. 

This  can  be  put  Into  effect  without  In  any 
way  detracting  from  the  use  of  land  and 
water  by  our  two  great  agricultural  Indus- 
tries. 

The  success  of  such  a  program  will  Increase 
the  earning  power  of  our  citizens.  It  will 
reduce  the  amounts  spent  for  mainland  food- 
stuffs. It  should  add  to  the  opportunities 
for  gainful  employment  on  each  of  our 
islands. 

The  men  whcr  drafted  our  organic  act  f\illy 
recognized  the  desirability  of  establishing  In 
this  community  many  small  landowners. 
They  wrote  their  conception  of  this  need  Into 
section  73  of  that  act. 

One  of  its  major  features  is  a  clear  man- 
date to  the  Territorial  government  to  develop 
and  encourage  homesteadlng  to  the  utmost 
degree. 

In  this  we  have  been  somewhat  remiss. 
Our  record  Is  fair  but  not  good.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  estimate,  approximately  10.000  per- 
sons to  date  have  obtained  Government  land. 
About  125,000  acres  have  been  homesteaded 
In  house  lots,  farms,  and  ranches.  In  a  period 
of  52  years. 

The  pressiu-e  of  population  with  the  result- 
ing demand  for  land,  should  be  met  where 


practicable.  Before  criticizing  large  prlvat* 
landowners  the  Government  should  come 
before  the  court  of  public  opinion  with  clean 
hands. 

The  Territory  still  controU  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  public  domain.  This  amount* 
to  some  million  and  a  half  acres.  While 
much  of  this  land  Is  unusable  for  farming 
or  ranching,  and  the  watershed  must  be  pro- 
tected In  any  event,  there  are  numerous 
tracts  of  land  throughout  the  Territory  that 
can  be  and  should  be  opened  up  for  settle- 
ment by  homesteaders.  A  case  In  point  la 
the  Ahupua'a  of  Walmanalo.  The  leaae  of 
this  land  to  private  parties  expires  this  year! 
I  may  need  to  call  on  the  legislature  for  funds 
to  provide  for  roads  and  water  for  areas  to 
be  homesteaded. 

Supplementing  homesteadlng  under  the 
general  law.  the  program  under  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  should  be  extended  to 
develop  all  of  the  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  for  settlement  by 
native  Hawallans.  Existing  laws  and  finan- 
ces are  already  adequate. 

LABOR    aZLATIONS 

Hawaii  has  faced  a  period  of  difficult  ad- 
justments In  employer-employee  relations  In 
the  postwar  years.  In  some  instances  the 
public  Interest  has  been  overlooked  or  sub- 
merged In  the  economic  struggles  between 
organized  labor  and  capital. 

The  Territory  as  a  whole  has  suffered  from 
these  all-too-frequent  clashes  between  or- 
ganized groups.  The  more  severe  strikes 
have  imperiled  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
community. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  review  and  rean- 
pralsal  of  the  labor-relations  situation  in 
Hawaii.  We  all  realize  that  the  economy  of 
Hawaii  requires  a  j>erlod  of  labor  peace,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  prosper.  The  problem 
of  establishing  a  balanced  economy  Is  dlfll- 
cult  enough  without  the  complications  of 
labor  disputes. 

Therefore.  I  call  upon  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  consider  soberly  the  public  wel- 
fare. This  administration  Is  pledged  to  deal 
fairly  but  firmly  with  any  labor  controversies 
that  affect  the  public  Interest. 

With  the  best  of  Intentions  on  all  sides, 
we  may  still  anticipate  legitimate  disagree- 
ments between  labor  and  management  which 
threaten  to  or  actually  develop  Into  strikes. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  meet  these  situa- 
tions with  the  most  modern  and  enlightened 
procedures. 

To  this  end.  I  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hawaii  mediation  service  to  sup- 
plement and  strengthen  the  services  which 
are  now  available  In  the  Territorial  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  Indiutrlal  relations. 

AKMco  roacxs  in  hawah 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  Hawaii 
are  part  and  parcel  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic life.  Their  military  value  to  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  la  fully 
recognized  by  all  of  va. 

Ooods  and  services  rold  to  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  said  to  constitute  our  most 
Important  Invisible  export.  Buying  locally 
has  been  encouraged  by  legislation  whereby 
gross  Income  and  liquor  taxes  do  not  apply  on 
sales  made  to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
legislation  should  be  made  permanent,  for 
the  repeal  of  these  taxes  increased  sales  to 
the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  agencies  by 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  month. 

In  addition,  we  should  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  accord  to  the  thousands  of 
armed  services  personnel  who  come  to  Hawaii 
the  same  attention  that  we  give  to  our  civil- 
ian visitors.  We  should  go  further  and  pro- 
vide special  facilities  supplementing  exist- 
ing agencies  for  the  young  men  and  women 
who  represent  the  best  of  the  youth  of  our 
great  country  and  who  are  for  the  most  part 
far  away  from  home. 
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•UMMABT 

A  number  of  other  important  phases  of 
government  requiring  legislative  and  execu- 
tive action  might  be  developed.  I  have  in 
mind  the  whole  question  of  our  civil  service 
system,  with  the  concomitant  salary  stand- 
ardization controversy;  the  capital  improve- 
ments requirements  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  our  school  population;  the  public 
works  and  harbor  Improvements  program; 
^  and  such  party  government  matters  as  the 
partisan  primary.  There  are  many  other 
topics  of  greater  or  less  imp>ortance. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  attainment  of 
State  government,  the  solution  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  Improvement  of  our 
labor  relations,  and  the  better  utilisation  of 
our  lands  are  the  keys  to  most  of  the  other 
problems  facing  us  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  consummating  this  program,  the  co- 
operation of  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  government  Is  essential  to  sound 
administration. 

For  my  part,  I  desire  to  extend  my  fullest 
cooperation  to  you.  and  I  hope  you  will  feel 
free  to  discuss  our  common  problems  with 
me  In  a  mutual  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mahalo  me  ke  aloha  nul  loa  la  oukou  a 
pau. 


PurpoM  of  Labor  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GABIBLE 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  of  the  House,  I  Insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  February  28.  1953.  UUed 
"Purpose  of  Labor  Law": 

Puaross  or  Labob  Law 

Efforts  to  revise  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has 
stirred  up  such  a  conflict  of  zealous  view- 
points that  the  battle  Is  likely  to  be  shrouded 
In  more  fog  than  light. 

The  Truman  administration,  and  some  of 
the  imlon  bosses  in  bed  with  It,  bombarded 
this  law  with  so  much  political  and  far- 
fetched calumny  as  to  make  a  fair  test  of 
the  law  next  to  impossible. 

Kven  now,  it  is  apparent  that  extremists 
on  both  sides,  for  purpose  of  political  strat- 
egy, are  hollering  for  much  more  radical 
amendment  of  the  law  than  they  can  ex- 
pect, or  reasonably  should  get. 

Whatever  Congress  chooses  to  do  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  if  anything,  is  likely  to  be 
less  important  In  promoting  decent  indus- 
trial relations  than  several  other  factors. 

One  of  these  is  the  administration's  use 
of  the  law.  Equitable  and  objective  enforce- 
ment has  more  to  do  with  results  than  the 
mere  words  in  the  statute.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  labor  txirmoll  of 
the  last  7  years  has  been  caxised  as  much 
or  more  by  "the  circular  frenzy  of  inflation- 
ary forces  and  confused  Government  poli- 
cies," as  an  Elsenhower  adviser.  Merlyn  S. 
Pltzele,  expresses  It,  than  by  differences  Im- 
tween  employer  and  employee. 

The  TUt-Hartley  law  has  two  principal 
aims:  To  protect  the  public  safety  and  wel- 
fare, and  to  protect  union  members  from 
their  union  bosses  as  well  as  from  oppres- 
sive employer  practices. 

Any  amendments  which  loee  sight  of  those 
alms  will  be  bad  legislation.  And  any 
amendments  which  strengthen  those  pur- 
poses cannot  help  but  make  the  law  more 
xmtxa  and  equitable. 


Openinf  tkc  Floodf  ate  Wider 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxxNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  appear  that  the  REA 
telephone  companies  which  Congress  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  423  of  the  81st 
Congress,  approved  October  28.  1949,  are 
laying  plans  to  strangle  the  independent 
farmers"  telephone  companies  that  have 
operated  successfully  for  many  yeai*s. 
The  enabling  act  prohibited  invasion  of 
villages  of  more  than  1,500  population, 
but  I  am  told  that  promoters  are  buy- 
ing up  independent  companies  in  towns 
far  bigger  than  that,  with  the  same  defi- 
ance of  law  that  has  characterized  much 
of  the  REA  expansion  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  of  Mr.  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  who  has  now,  fortimately.  re- 
signed. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  printed  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  a  group  of 
independent  taxpaying  telephone  com- 
panies which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RccoBo: 

Opkninq  thz  Floodgatx  Wmxa 

Purchase  of  15  taxpaying  independent  tel- 
ephone companies  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  by 
the  REA-flnanced,  tax-free  Hooeler  Tele- 
phone Cooperative,  Inc..  of  Indianapolis,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission  in  an  order  described  by  the 
Indianapolis  Dally  News  as  being  Just  "a  step 
short  of  socialism." 

We've  all  seen  many  fantastic  transactions 
Involving  such  agencies,  but  this  one  ranks 
near  the  top  in  incredibility. 

Here  are  the  bare  facts : 

1.  A  group  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
operating  in  the  same  territory  as  the  tele- 
phone companies  Involved  formed  the 
Hoosier  Telephone  Cooperative,  Inc.,  and 
agreed  to  supply  equity  capital  of  some 
9290,000  to  apply  against  the  pxirchase  of  the 
securities  of  the  15  companies  which  were 
valued  at  9780.000. 

a.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion (REA)  profxiees  to  lotm  the  co-op 
96,618,000  for  35  years  at  2  percent  Interest 
to  acquire  these  securities  and  to  improve 
and  expand  the  facilities  of  the  telephone 
systems. 

So,  against  an  equity  investment  of 
9290,000.  the  REA  agrees  to  loan  a  total  of 
96,618.000 — a  ratio  of  equity  to  borrowed 
capital  of  4.4  percent. 

The  co-op  will,  of  course,  be  entirely  free 
of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

This  Indiana  deal  should  convince  \u  that 
the  REIA  Act  as  it  relates  to  r\iral  telephones 
is  no  barrier  to  the  aspirations  of  co-op  pro- 
moters to  build  large  regional  tax-free  and 
federally  financed  cooperative  telephone  sys- 
tems patterned  after  the  models  established 
in  the  field  of  electric  power. 

The  REA  Act  provides,  for  example,  that 
loans  made  by  that  agency  shall  be  self- 
liquidating.  Ample  evidence  presented  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Indiana  commission, 
and  brought  out  In  a  dissenting  commission 
opinion.  Indicated  that  the  co-op  would  faU 
short  by  some  $74,000  a  year  of  being  able  to 
pay  off  Its  loan.  This  was  true  according  to 
tiie  dissenting  commissioner  even  if  the 
commission  accepted  the  very  speculative 
estimates  of  the  co-op's  possible  future 
Income. 

Reliance  upon  the  REA  Act  to  limit  tele- 
phone co-ops  to  confine  their  c^>eratl<His  to 


communities  of  less  than  1,500  population 
Is  equally  foolish.  Whereas  the  act  states 
that  the  term  "r\u-al  area"  Is  defined  as  "any 
area  •  •  •  not  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  any  incoriwrated  or  unincorporated 
city  or  village  or  borough  having  a  popula- 
tion In  excess  of  1,500  inhabitants,"  the  fact 
is  thsft  at  least  three  of  the  communities  pco- 
posed  to  be  served  by  the  Hoosier  co-op  have 
well  in  excess  of  that  population  limitation. 

The  Joker  Is  that  the  REA  Act  is  shot  full 
of  loopholes  and  discretionary  powers  to  the 
Administrator  which  render  the  1,5C0  popu- 
lation limitation  ineffective.  The  act  gives 
the  Administrator  full  authcwlty  to  make 
loans  for  the  improvement,  expansion,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  operation  of  tele- 
phone lines,  facilities,  cw  systems  without 
regard  to  their  geographical  location.  Thus, 
it  Is  apparent  that  telephone  companies  serv- 
ing communities  of  more  than  1,600  popu- 
lation can  be  taken  over  If  It  is  necessary  to 
serve  a  rural  area. 

In  a  statement  issued  December  22,  1949, 
the  REA  confirmed  this  interpretation  when 
It  said: 

"In  general,  loans  may  be  obtained  only  to 
finance  facilities  in  rural  areas,  which  are 
defined  as  areas  outside  cities,  villages,  or 
bcn-oughs  of  more  than  1,500  inhabitants. 
However,  the  legislation  permits  REA  to  make 
loans  for  facilities  located  within  places  of 
more  than  1.500  poptilatlon  if  such  facilities 
are  necessary  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
telephone  service  in  riu^  areas." 

It  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion that  when  and  if,  In  some  manner,  the 
REA  loan  should  be  paid  off,  the  cooperative 
telephone  system  would  not  belong  to  Its 
farm  and  in-ban  subscribers. 

Actually  under  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Hoosier  Co-op,  as  submitted  to  the  Indiana 
Public  Service  Commission,  the  cooperative 
would  be  owned,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by 
the  group  of  10  or  more  rural  electric  co- 
operatives which  advanced  the  9290,000  at 
their  own  tax-free  profits  as  the  original 
and  only  equity  capital — capital  upon  which 
a  cumulative  4-percent  return  was  pro> 
vlded  for. 

Thus  we  see  the  amazing  spectacle  of  tax- 
free  profits  of  electric  power  cooperatives 
being  channeled  Into  the  ownership  of  tax- 
free  telephone  cooperatives  to  earn  4  percent 
while  the  real  risk  Is  assumed  by  all  tax- 
payers whose  money  is  loaned  at  a  2-p>ercent 
rate  to  the  cooperative  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  clear  pattern  of  a  care- 
fully laid  plan  which  if  continued  would  by 
tax  exemption  and  government  subsidy  result 
in  a  Nationwide  tax-free  cooperative  tele- 
phone system.  As  of  January  1953,  tele- 
phone industry  sources  reported  that  REA 
cooperatives  have  taken  over  more  than  200 
formerly  privately  owned,  taxpaying  tele- 
phone exchanges. 

And  BO  the  flood  gates  of  tax  exemption 
and  subsidy  are  opened  wider  as  another 
privately-owned,  taxpa3ring  industry  is  in- 
vaded. Just  how  many  taxpaying  telephone 
businesses  will  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  lost 
to  the  Federal  Treasxiry  is,  at  this  time,  in- 
calculable. However,  you  may  be  certain 
that  the  niunber  and  amount  will  be  stag- 
gering if  the  same  results  come  about  that 
resulted  In  the  case  of  electric  power. 


Facts  Versas  Noise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA|IKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1953 

Mr.   GAMBLE.    Mr.    Speaker,   leave 
has  he&i  granted  me  by  the  House  to 
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insert  In  the  Congressional  kscord  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Pacts  Ver- 
sus Noise."  published  In  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  on  February  28.  1953: 
Pacts  Vxxsttb  Noisx 

The  CensTU  Bureau  issued  some  figures  re- 
cently that  do  much  to  refute  the  shrill  op- 
ponents of  our  inunlgration  laws,  who  for- 
ever are  walling  that  we  hare  discriminated 
against  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  or 
Catholics,  or  Jews,  or  whlcherer  group  any 
demagog  desires  to  stir  up  at  the  moment. 

Of  the  ten-mllllon-odd  forelgn-bom  In 
America,  the  census  found,  the  Italians  com- 
prise the  largest  single  groiip,  1  In  7.  Ca- 
nadians are  second,  Germans  third,  Russians 
fourth,  and  Poles  fifth.  (Many  of  the  Cana- 
dians were  of  French  extraction.) 

During  the  2  years  following  the  1950  cen- 
sus, the  immigration  from  northern  and 
western  Europe  totaled  125,000.  That  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe — the  area  we 
are  supposed  to  be  discriminating  against — 
amounted  to  234,000.  The  ratio  during  the 
ciureat  year  apparently  will  be  about  the 
«ame. 

Our  immigration  laws,  of  course,  do  not 
elaaslfy  pec^le  by  religion.  However,  in  the 
groups  listed  above,  virtually  all  Italians  and 
most  Poles  are  Catholic,  and  so  are  large 
proportions  of  Canadians  and  Germans. 

Aa  for  the  charge  of  antl -Jewish  inunlgra- 
tion policies,  the  American  Jewish  Year- 
book states  that  between  1908  and  1943.  Jew- 
ish net  immigration  toUled  1.195,640 — 14 
percent  of  the  totaL  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  flays  that  as  of  1950  there  were 
6iX)0.000  Jews  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  in  Europe  and  Asia  combined  and  about 
43  percent  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world. 

Our  immigration  policies  have  not  pleased 
everyone  in  Europe,  despite  our  generosity 
in  permitting  certain  national  quotas  to  be 
mortgaged  for  decades  in  the  future  to  per- 
mit displaced  persons  to  enter. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  accom- 
modate more  than  a  smaU  fraction  of  the 
foreigners  who  would  like  to  emigrate  here. 
Moreover,  for  reason  of  national  secxirity, 
we  have  been  forced  to  examine  applicants 
carefully  and  reject  some  who  would  have 
been  admitted  without  Question  a  genera- 
tion aga  We  learned,  ra&er  late,  that  some 
who  accepted  our  hospitality  remained  to 
Ttolate  our  laws  and  conspire  to  overthrow 
our  Oovemment. 

Our  new  immigration  laws  are  strict. 
They  were  meant  to  be.  They  doubtless 
will  be  modified  as  conditions  permit,  as 
Representative  Pxancis  Waltes,  Donocrat, 
Pennsylvania,  has  suggested  in  the  case  of 
the  fiood-stricken  Netherlands  farmers.  But 
anyone  who  charges  they  are  unrealistic,  or 
that  tbey  discriminate  against  any  religious 
group,  makes  a  wicked  allegation  that  facts 
will  not  substantiate. 


Weekly  Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KAMBAll 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  my  weekly  newsletter  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Third  District  of 
Kansas  for  the  week  of  March  25,  1953 : 

Ifkwa  AKs  CoaacKMTB  FKok  Cafroi.  Hnx 

(By  Third  District  Congressman  Mtxon  V. 

George) 

March  15  has  passed  and  by  now  everyone 
knows  what  his  annual  Federal  tas  biU 


for  tbs  year  lfi&2.  The  percentage  of  an 
individual's  Income  going  toward  Federal 
taxes  has  increased  tremendously  since  1939. 

Personal  Income  of  Americans  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1939,  but  Federal  taxes 
are  21  times  what  they  were  in  1939.  In  the 
past  12  years,  personal  income  has  risen 
from  $73  billion  to  $254  biUion.  But  the 
personal  taxes  received  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
iiry  have  Jumped  from  $1.2  bUllon  to  taB.l 
billion.  In  19&3.  you  won't  start  working  for 
yourself  until  April  22,  because  taxes  will 
equal  all  wages,  salaries,  rents,  interest,  and 
dividends  received  by  the  American  people 
from  January  1  tlu-ough  April  22.  1953. 

Along  with  taxes  going  up,  the  cost  of 
living  since  1939  has  advanced  92  percent. 
In  1939,  a  sln^e  person  had  a  tax  exemption 
of  $1,000.  To  equal  that  exemption  accord- 
ing to  1953  prices,  a  single  person  would 
today  have  to  be  exempt  $1,920.  So  not  only 
has  the  tax  rate  gone  up,  but  the  depreciated 
dollar  and  purcha.slng  power  has  also  hurt 
the  average  wage  earner.  In  1939,  a  four- 
person  family  was  allowed  an  exemption  of 
$3,300.  If  that  family  had  the  same  piu- 
chasing  power  today  without  the  present 
inflated  living  costs,  they  should  have  an 
exemption  of  $6,349.  The  same  family,  un- 
der existing  regulations,  is  now  exempt 
$2,400. 

In  19"9,  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment taxes  totaled  $15,400,000,000.  Between 
1939  and  1949  State  and  local  taxes  went 
up  100  percent,  accounting  for  a  $8  billion 
raise.  whUe  Federal  taxes  are  21  times  the 
1939  figure.  The  national  debt  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  $267,500,000.  The  public  debt 
at  the  end  of  19C9  was  $40,500,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  debt  was  increased 
$7,250,000,000,  and  It  is  estimated  that  our 
national  debt  will  Increase  nearly  $6  blllioB 
in  the  year  1953.  AU  of  the  above  state- 
ments mean  that  regardless  of  a  higher  tax 
rate  and  lower  exemptions,  we  have  not  been 
paying  our  actual  cost  of  Federal  operations. 
Such  a  condition  cannot  and  must  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Stabilizing  oiir  economy 
and  getting  on  a  sound  taxing  basis,  with  a 
balanced  national  budget.  Is  a  must  for  the 
American  people.  To  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram may  be  painful.  A  family  that  has 
spent  beyond  its  means  for  a  period  of  years 
always  hates  to  cut  back  on  its  yearly  ex- 
penditiires.  A  nation  will  have  the  same 
trouble. 

I  feel  sure  this  administration  has  a  firm 
determination  to  operate  under  a  balanced 
budget,  and  they  plan  to  do  this  without 
destroying  our  military  might.  I  think  it 
can  be  accomplUJMd  by  the  department 
heads  that  President  Elsenhower  has  chosen 
as  administrators  of  his  new  Federal  ad- 
ministration. 

Taxes  must  be  cut  Just  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  average  family  can  use  its  own  Income 
fCH-  Its  own  neede  more  economically  and 
usefully  than  a  bureaucrat  in  Washington, 
who  in  all  too  many  instances  has  tried  to 
figure  how  to  spend  his  total  appropriations, 
rather  than  how  much  good  he  can  do  for 
our  coxintry  by  saving  some  of  the  appro- 
priations to   return    to   the   pe<^>le. 


Merited  Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  OSTERTAG 

or  NEW  TOKX 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  26.  19S3 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Congressmen  repre- 
senting districts  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue   rec«itly   reviewed  its  ruling 


with  respect  to  deductible  losses  to  resi- 
dential properties,  to  make  It  clear  that 
such  losses  could  be  taken  into  account 
for  inoome  tax  purposes  where  they  are 
attributable  to  wave  action  and  storm 
damage.  The  ruling  was  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  have  been  sustained  by 
property  owners  aloug  the  Great  Lakes 
shorefront  because  of  the  abnormally 
high  waters,  which  have  been  caused  in 
part  by  manmade  obstructions  and  di- 
versions affecting  the  lake  levels.  I  have 
therefore  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
make  such  losses  deductible.  They  are 
as  much  a  casualty  as  fire,  storm,  ship- 
wreck, and  theft,  which  the  law  now  rec- 
ognizes as  legitimate  bases  for  deduc- 
tions, and  the  task  of  recouping  them  i$ 
equally  painful. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  In  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Buffalo  Evening  Ncmvs  of 
March  24,  1953.  dealing  with  this  legis- 
lation and  commending  it.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Manna  Tax  Rau^ 

It  is  strange  law  in  connection  with 
Income-tax  returns  that  denies  to  lake-front 
property  owners  any  allowance  for  land  losses 
due  to  high  water,  unless  they  specifically 
can  trace  such  lasses  to  a  storm  or  storms. 
Abnormally  high  water  in  the  Great  Lakes 
is  estimated  to  have  caused  lake-frontage 
owners  damages  amounUng  to  tCO.OOO.OCO. 
But  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  says 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  done  about  the  matter 
so  far  as  Income  taxes  are  ooncemed — noth- 
ing unless  they  can  pinpoint  damages  as  of 
a  certain  stormy  day  or  days. 

Representative  Haxold  C.  OsmtTAO.  of 
Attica,  who  has  made  the  plight  of  the  lake- 
frontage  property  owners  a  matter  of  special 
concern  and  whose  efforts  were  responsible 
largely  for  the  removal  of  Out  Dam  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  has  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for  persons  whose 
homes  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
abnormally  high  water.  This  legislation 
woxild  apply  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  having  frontage  residence  between 
Fort  Niagara  and  Olcott.  In  some  cases  along 
that  Lake  Ontario  frontage  houses  have  been 
left  hanging  part  way  over  the  bluff.  The 
measure  Is  general  in  Its  application:  *t 
would  apply  to  all  residents  of  the  Oreet 
Lakes  basin  who  have  suffered  losses  In  the 
same  way. 

This  Is  right  so  far  as  It  goes.  But  how 
about  farmers  who  have  lost  property  due  to 
high  water — tillable  land  or  orchardT  Thej, 
too,  should  have  some  tax  relief. 


Qaeea  Mary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KASSACRXrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  19S3 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Queen  Mary  by  Prime 
Minister  Churchill: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  96, 
1958] 

CHTTBCHnx'S  TXIBUTS  TO  ICaXT 

I  have  been,  my  friends,  asked  to  say  just 
a  few  words  upon  the  sad  event  which  fUls 
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our  thoughts  this  evening.  Men  and  women 
of  all  ages.  In  all  the  lands  owing  aUegiance 
to  the  crown,  have  sorrowing  hearts  tonight. 
Queen  Mary  was  loved  and  revered  far  and 
wide,  as  perhaps  nobody  has  been  since 
Queen  Victoria. 

During  six  reigns,  far  longer,  that  is,  than 
most  people  can  remember,  she  has  moved 
among  us  with  the  poise  and  the  dignity 
which,  as  age  drew  on.  made  her  a  figure  of 
almost  letjendary  distinction.  How  few  of 
you  listening  to  me  tonight  can  recall  a 
time  without  Queen  Mary,  and  even  those 
who  never  saw  her  will  feel  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere pang  at  the  passing  of  this  last  great 
link    with    Queen    Victoria's    reign. 

When  she  was  born.  Nar>oleon  III  ruled  in 
France,  and  Palmerston  had  only  recently 
ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  this  country. 
Railways  were  comparatively  new;  electric 
light  and  the  Internal  cjmbustlon  engine 
were  unknown.  She  knew  Gladstone  and 
D*5raell;  her  grandfather  was  the  son  of 
George  m. 

Tetdhe  lived  Into  this  at^xnlc  age.  through 
the  two  fearful  wars  which  cast  almost  all  the 
thrones  of  Europe  to  the  ground  but  also 
transformed  the  world.  The  chasm  which 
scientific  Invention  and  social  change  have 
mrought  between  1887  and  1953  is  so  wide 
that  it  requires  not  only  courage  but  mental 
resilience  for  those  whose  youth  lay  In  calmer 
and  more  slowly  moving  times,  in  order  that 
they  may  adjust  themselves  to  the  giant  out- 
lines and  harsh  structure  or  the  20th  century. 
But  Queen  Mary  did  not  cling  to  the  in- 
substantial shadows  of  what  had  been.  She 
moved  easily  through  the  changing  scenes. 
New  ideas  held  no  terrors  for  her.  Dispas- 
sionate in  Judgment,  practical  in  all  things, 
she  was  also  far  too  much  interested  in  the 
present  to  be  unduly  prejudiced  by  the  past. 
She  died  In  the  knowledge  that  the  crown 
of  these  realms  worn  so  gloriously  by  her 
husband  and  by  her  son  and  so  soon  to  be 
set  with  all  solemnity  on  the  head  of  her 
granddaughter,  is  far  more  broadly  and  se- 
curely based  on  the  people's  love  and  the 
cation's  will  than  in  the  i<«date  days  of  her 
youth,  when  rank  and  privilege  ruled  society. 
I  hope  that  she  realized  that  her  sym- 
pathy, her  influence,  and  her  example  played 
a  notable  part  in  all  this,  and  it  was  for 
these  services  to  the  British  peoples,  that  our 
race  all  over  the  world  and  in  thi#  Island, 
with  their  keen  and  seldom  erring  instinct 
placed  her  and  held  her  so  high  in  their 
affections. 

Queen  Mary  will  long  UVe  mellow  and  gra- 
cious In  all  our  memories,  and  in  the  annals 
of  these  tumultuous  times.  We  pray  that  siie 
may  now  rest  in  peace. 


Refofec  Giniesc  Intellectnalfl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSflTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  February  28,  1953. 
Maiiy  of  us  have  been  concerned  with 
the  desperate  plight  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  intellectuals  who  are  destitute 
because  they  chose  to  fight  communism 
In  their  homeland.  Among  these  people 
are  teachers,  doctors,  scientists,  the  po- 
tential leaders  of  Free  China.  Aid 
Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals,  Inc..  was 
organized  to  do  all  it  can  to  relieve  the 
problem,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 


opportunity  to  express  deep  appreciation 
for  the  generous  response  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  Americans  everywhere,  includ- 
ing many  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  follows: 

CHINESX  IirrELLXCTUALS 

The  word  "InteUectual"  may  not  be  In  good 
standing  In  the  United  States  today,  but  in 
much  of  the  world  intellectuals  are  looked 
on  as  the  natural  leaders  of  society.  This 
is  especially  true  in  China,  where  Confucian- 
ism plus  mass  Illiteracy  has  made  scholar- 
ship the  traditional  requisite  for  govern- 
ment service.  It  was  the  large-scale  defec- 
tion of  the  Intellectuals  from  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  In  the  forties  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  the  Nationalist  regime  on 
the  mainland. 

Now,  however,  large  numbers  of  these  in- 
tellectuals have  been  thoroughly  disillu- 
sioned by  the  purges,  the  brainwashing,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Communist  regime. 
Some  20,000  anti-Communist  refugee 
scholars  and  professional  leaders  (some  of 
them  antl-Communlsts  of  long  standing) 
are  reported  to  be  starving  In  Hong  Kon;, 
together  with  their  families.  An  American 
organlTiation  called  Aid  Refugee  Chinese  In- 
tellectuals, Inc.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Waltek  H.  Judd  is  engaged  In 
a  fund-raising  campaign  which  deserves  wid- 
est supp<M-t. 

Here,  among  these  refugees,  are  the  talents, 
experience,  and  devotion  to  freedom  on  which 
any  more  enlightened  regime  of  the  future 
In  mainland  China  must  draw  liberally. 
Perhaps  the  most  practical  single  step  that 
Americans  can  take  in  respect  to  China  Is  to 
support  and  foster  those  from  whom  may  be 
expected  to  arise  the  new,  more  creative 
Chinese  leadership  that  the  times  demand. 


SeeiBc  the  Whole  Pktwe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNirsTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  lot  of  discussion  here  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  concerning  H.  R.  1,  the  so- 
called  Reed  bill,  which  will  reduce  per- 
sonal income  taxes  next  July  1. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Congressman 
Dan  Reed  in  his  efforts  to  get  immediate 
action  on  his  bill,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  colleague  from  upstate  New 
York  is  waging  a  militant  and  clean  fight 
to  obtain  immediate  action. 

Dan  Reed  is  recognized  as  a  courageous 
American;  and,  fortified  by  35  years  of 
legislative  experience  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  he  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  field  of  Federal  taxation. 

One  of  the  many  editorials  being  writ- 
ten about  Dan  Reed's  efforts  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  taxes  is  the  following  from 
the  March  21,  1953,  issue  of  the  Evening 
Observer,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.: 

Seeing  the  Whole  Picruia 

We  have  an  idea  Congressman  Dan  Rkcd's 
maU  must  be  ruzmlng  heavily  these  days. 
As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  Is  leading  the  £kght  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. That  should  receive  great  support,  but 
it  so  happens  that  people  are  more  active 
when  they  are  against  something  than  when 
they  are  for  it. 


Plenty  of  good  citizens  who  have  longed 
for  tax  reduction  for  many  years  are  now 
taking  the  opposite  view.  With  a  little  sup- 
port they  could  have  what  they  have  wanted 
for  so  long.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been 
so  thorougWy  sold  on  the  idea  of  high  costs 
that  they  begin  to  feel  a  little  insecure  at  the 
prospect  of  lower  taxes.  They  are  talking 
about  cutting  the  budget  first.  Some  feel 
so  intensely  about  the  matter  that  they  are 
uttering  bitter  criticisms  of  Mr.  Reed  for 
leading  a  fight  to  fulflU  a  promise. 

There  is  no  reason  why  budget  cutting 
and  tax  reduction  shotild  not  be  simulta- 
neous operations.  But  "balance  the  budget 
flret"  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  slogan, 
and  slogans  are  always  easy  to  sell. 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  20  years.  He  has 
been  in  Congress  for  35  years.  He  drafted 
the  RepubUcan  Party  taxation  plan.  He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  How  strange  that 
men  who  were  never  in  the  national  picture, 
whose  names  were  not  known  a  few  months 
ago,  should  be  regarded  as  greater  experts 
on  Federal  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  Reed  Is  also  beset  by  lobbies  of  busi- 
nessmen who  are  seeking  what  they  call  tax 
equality.  These  groups  contend  the  Federal 
Government  Is  losing  vast  revenues  because 
the  cooperatives  are  not  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  competing  private  enterprise.  The 
private  enterprisers  want  tax  equality — no 
more.  The  cooperatives  want  tax  favoritism. 
Both  sides  are  bombarding  the  malls  of  the 
Congressman  from  Dunkirk. 

The  proponents  of  tax  equality  are  the 
more  vociferous  at  the  moment.  They  think 
Mr.  Reed,  who  has  hundreds  of  members  of 
cooperatives  as  his  constituents,  favors  the 
tax  concessions  to  the  cooperatives.  They 
complain  they  can't  get  a  fair  hearing.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  acctise  our  Dan  of  radical 
if  not  communistic  leanings,  which  is  about 
as  wide  of  the  mark  as  anybody  can  get. 
Imagine  the  conservative  Mr.  Reed,  who  has 
even  been  upbraided  as  a  reactionary,  now 
being  accused  of  radicalism. 

The  trouble  Is  a  lobby  wUl  see  only  the 
viewpoint  which  concerns  It  directly.  A  leg- 
islator must  try  to  see  the  whole  picture.  We 
think  Mr.  Reed  has  been  doing  a  pretty  good 
Job  along  that  line  for  35  years. 


'i 


Presentation  Speech  of  Col.  Hnbtft  E. 
May 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLET 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  the  county  com« 
missioners  of  my  native  coimty,  Nash 
County,  N.  C.  dedicated  a  bronze  World 
War  n  memorial  plaque  and  caused  it  to 
be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  coimty 
courthouse,  opposite  to  a  similar  plaque 
which,  on  a  prior  occasion,  had  been 
dedicated  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
World  War  I. 

Several  thousand  citizens  of  the  coim- 
ty attended  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
The  presentation  address  was  made  by 
Col.  Hubert  E.  May,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  who  served  his  country  with 
great  distinction  In  assignments  over- 
seas. Colonel  May  is  now  on  inactive 
duty  and  is  a  prominent  attorney  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  The  speech  de- 
livered by  Colonel  May  was  not  only  most 
appropriate  for  the  occasion  but  was 
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couched  In  classic  language;  and,  be- 
cause of  its  eloquence  and  great  signifi- 
cance, I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  for 
publication  in  the  Concressidnai.  Rxcord 
m  the  hope  that  it  might  be  widely  read. 
The  dedicatory  ceremonies  I  have  just 
referred  to  were  held  in  connection  with 
an  annual  event  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Lions  Club  of  the  town  of  Nashville. 
N.  C,  the  annual  Nash  County  Harvest 
Festival,  held  in  Nashville  on  October  10, 
1952.  In  a  foreword  to  the  publication 
of  the  address  by  Colonel  May.  reference 
is  made  to  his  record  of  disting\iished 
service,  and  this  foreword  I  shall  also 
include  in  this  extension  of  remarks: 

FOKKWCSD 

In  the  7  years  that  have  elapaed  since 
Wcr-ld  War  n  ended,  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  permtment  memorial  to 
the  Nash  County  men  who  gave  their  Uves  In 
that  great  struggle. 

Among  those  who  have  labored  for  this 
catise,  no  man  has  contributed  more  than 
Hubert  B.  May.  a  veteran  with  a  distin- 
guished-service record  hlmsttlf  and  a  eealous 
champion  of  human  Justice. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  Mr.  May 
should  have  been  selected  to  dedicate  the 
World  War  II  memorial  plaque  erected  by 
the  Nash  County  Board  of  Commissioners  at 
the  entrance  to  the  courthouse  in  Nashville. 
The  bronze  plaque  was  dedicated  in  an  im- 
pressive ceremony  at  the  fifth  annual  Nash 
County  harvest  festival  held  in  Nashville  on 
October  10,  1952,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Nashville  Lions  Club. 

Mr.  May's  address  was  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  144  men  from  Nash  County  who  died 
In  the  service  of  their  coimtry  dining  World 
War  II. 

Tb  help  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these 
brave  men  and  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  their  sacrifices,  the  Nashville 
Uons  Club  proudly,  yet  with  humility,  pre- 
■ents  Mr.  li^'s  dedicatory  address  In  pub- 
lished form. 

Address  bt  How.  Hubbtt  E.  Mat 

There  are  144  former  citizens  of  our  county 
whom  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  with 
us  on  this  great  occasion,  but  who  are  unable 
to  ke  present  becaiise  their  lips  are  forever 
stilled  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  on  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  deep  waters 
of  the  sea.  The  wing  tips  of  some  were  blown 
against  the  heavens  and  Ood  kept  them 
there.  They  are  members  of  that  great  spirit 
army  whose  footfalls  know  no  souiuL  They 
are  now  marching  beyond  the  unspeakable 
peace  of  the  stars. 

One  of  tha  purposes  for  our  iissembllng 
here  Uxlay  is  to  pay  tribute  to  their  valor 
and  deeds  and  to  dedicate  on  behalf  of  our 
board  of  county  commissioners  a  bronze 
plaque  to  their  memories.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  these  departed  dead  were  good  citiaens 
of  our  county,  enamored  of  life,  and  lust  as 
•nzlous  to  Uve.  prosper,  and  be  happy  as 
you  or  L 

Their  fleshly  bodies  have  been  sacrificed  cm 
the  altar  of  freedom  for  all  posterity.  Yes; 
they  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  flower 
of  young  manhood,  that  those  who  live  after 
them  may  enjoy  life  In  a  nation  of  freedom 
governed  by  free  men.  It  is  for  \ia.  the  living, 
to  Insure  that  they  have  not  died  in  vain. 

A  young  man  from  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  graduated  from  college  with  hon- 
ors shortly  after  the  beginning  of  World 
War  IL  Soon  after  bis  graduaUon  he  an- 
swered the  call  of  his  country  and  entered 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  served  honorably  In 
this  branch  of  the  service  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  war  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  detach- 
ments of  marines  designated  to  make  the 
assault  on  the  beaches  of  Iwo  Jima.  He  real- 
ised full  well  the  danger  involved  In  his  as- 
signment.   A  short  time  before  Joining  hX* 


comrades  In  the  assault  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  mother  In  which  he  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether.be  would  survive  the  fierce  battle 
in  which  he  expected  to  take  part.  He  closed 
his  letter  by  saying.  "Mother,  I  want  you  and 
all  of  the  i)eople  back  home  to  guard  well 
and  preserve  the  tilings  we  are  fighting 
for  here." 

This  boy  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  his 
mother,  in  fuU  combat  equipment,  waded 
out  of  the  crimson  surf  o(  the  Pacific  Ocean 
onto  the  beaches  of  Iwo  Jima  with  his  com- 
rades and  was  killed  in  the  bloody  battle 
that  followed.  The  letter,  however,  was 
maUed  by  one  of  his  buddies.  It  was  the  last 
message  his  mother  ever  received  from  her 
son  on  this  earth — a  message  which  stiU 
echoes  in  her  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  others  who  have  heard  about  it. 

The  admonition  given  by  this  marine  to 
his  mother  is  a  ringing  challenge  to  you  and 
to  me.  Let  us  guard  well  and  preserve  the 
things  that  all  of  the  300.000  American  boys 
died  for  in  World  War  U. 

I  am  glad  that  our  board  of  county  com- 
missioners is  taking  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
cognise  the  bloodshed  of  the  dear  departed 
boys  from  our  county. 

We.  here  in  Ntish  Coimty,  should  be  tanvtr 
gratefiil  for  the  supreme  sacrifices  made  by 
our  friends  and  neignbors  wlKwe  names  are 
now  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  bronse  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  o\ir  county  courthouES. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  remember  the  indi- 
vidual names  o(  all  those  who  gave  their 
lives  from  our  county,  but  we  can  nev^ 
forget  that  they  unselfishly  shed  their  blood 
and  died  for  us.  We  cherish  in  our  hearts 
their  memories  proudly,  devotedly,  ever- 
lastingly. 

Let  this  bronse  plaque  be  to  you  and  to  m« 
an  ever  present  remiiider  that  they  dlsd  that 
we  might  live  free  from  the  oppreask>n  of 
dictatorship,  and  tlie  threat  of  tyranny's 
dragging  chains;  a  reminder  to  us  to  do 
nobler  deeds,  to  have  purer  thoughts  and 
aspire  to  greater  achievements,  to  do  the 
things  they  would  like  to  have  done  and  to 
live  the  abundant  life  they  would  like  to 
have  Uved  had  their  lives  been  spared,  to 
preserve  and  guard  well  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought  (uad  died. 

I,  therefore,  on  ItehaU  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Nash  County,  present  this 
plaque  to  the  peopJe  of  Naslx  Coiinty  and 
esjjeclally  to  the  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and 
sweethearts  of  those  dear  boys  whose  names 
are  thereon  inscribe<l  and  to  whose  inperish- 
able  memory  this  plaque  is  lovingly  dedi- 
cated. 

In  great  reverence  and  humQlty.  I  direct 
that  the  plaque  be  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Cooper  Nelms.  nx>ther  of  John  D.  Nehns, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  for  Italy  d\irlng 
World  War  n.  John  O.  Nelms  and  143  others 
from  our  county  have  crossed  the  Great 
Divide,  but  their  memories  are  tenderly  and 
lovingly  cherished  by  a  grateful  Nation. 

The  unveiling  by  Mrs.  Nelms  is  a  sjrmbol  at 
the  sweet,  luiselfish  devotion  for  her  son, 
which  she  shares  with  other  mothers  who 
lost  their  sons  during;  World  War  n  in  botli 
near  and  far-distant  areas  of  the  earth. 


Mwrj,  QsecB  Modier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cauvoaariA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26. 1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  el- 
derly woman  died  quietly  in  her  sleept. 
She  was  Mrs.  Windsor,  a  widow. 

Denmark  knows  the  meaning  of  % 
qjueen  mother.    Only  this  year  Queen 


Alexandrine  passed  away.  The  Nether- 
lands respect  and  revere  Queen  Mother 
Wilhelmina.  Norway.  Sweden,  and 
Greece  recognize  the  jwwer  for  good  in 
that  noble  title.  For  the  rest  of  the 
world,  outoide  and  inside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, this  term  signifies  only  memories  or 
nothing  at  all. 

But  everyone,  everywhere,  knows  what 
"mother"  means. 

Mrs.  George  Windsor  was  a  good 
mother  in  every  sense  of  that  universal 
word. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
think  of  her  as  a  mother  queen  than  as  a 
queen  mother. 

She  taught  her  children  to  lore  their 
country  and  to  serve  their  countrymen. 
She  insisted  that  her  children  observe 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
moral  conduct.  She  imparted  to  her 
children  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 

America  stands  bowed  in  mourning  be- 
side Britain  at  the  bier  of  Britain's  dear 
departed. 

Motherhood  is  venerated  by  alL 
Motherhood  is  eternal. 


Greed  of  TimkeB  Vocatioaal  Hifh  School^ 
Cairtoa,OkM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oKio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE8 

Thursday.  March  26.  19S3 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Houso 
today  to  an  occurrence  in  my  district 
which,  in  Itself,  may  appear  to  be  of  lit- 
tle Importance.  When,  however,  it  is 
viewed,  as  an  indication  of  the  strength 
of  our  system  of  government  and  our  way 
of  life.  It  becomes  highly  signiflcanL 

I  refer  to  the  recent  development  of 
a  creed  by  the  students  of  Tlmken  Voca- 
tional High  School,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
single  fact  about  this  is  that  a  group  of 
young  people  in  one  of  our  high  schools 
took  the  time  and  put  forth  the  effort 
to  draft  a  concise  statement  of  their  be- 
liefs and  their  philosophy  of  life.  I  am 
convinced  that  as  long  as  we  have  in  this 
country  young  people  capable  of  such 
mature  action,  we  can  be  sure  that  our 
system  of  freedom  and  liberty  will  bo 
preserved. 

This  creed,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  writ- 
ten entirely  by  the  students  of  Tlmken 
High  School.  Each  one  of  the  moro 
than  1.400  students  at  Timken  gave  se- 
rious consideration  to  a  statement  of 
what  he  believed  in  as  a  part  of  our 
American  way.  These  creeds  were  then 
collected  by  the  more  than  50  home- 
rooms and  the  students  in  each  home- 
room summarized  the  creeds  into  ono 
representing  the  entire  homeroom.  This 
reduced  the  number  to  50.  The  next 
step  was  to  summarise  the  creeds  by 
classes.  All  ninth-year  homerooms 
summarized  their  creeds  into  one,  as 
did  the  other  three  classes,  so  that  the 
result  was  four  creeds,  one  each  for  tho 
9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  year  classes. 
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These  four  were  then  summarized  into 
one,  which  is  the  creed  now  followed  by 
the  school. 

All  this  work  was  done  by  students 
and  the  final  creed  represents  the  belief 
of  the  more  than  1.400  students  of  Tim- 
ken  Vocational  High  School.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  most  praiseworthy  docu- 
ment which  shows  the  attitudes,  think- 
ing, and  fundamental  belief  in  Ameri- 
canism which  is  held  by  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  mighty  proud 
of  these  young  people. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
the  deep  thought  and  sense  of  Ameri- 
canism of  these  Timken  High  School 
students,  which  I  think  is  typical  of 
young  Americans  everywhere,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  their  creed : 
Thc  Cexxd  or  TuoLCN  Vocational  Hich 
School.  Cawtok.  Ohio 

I  pledge  to  develop  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  myself,  my  school,  my  country,  and  my 
Creator. 

I  beUeve  in  myself.  I  must  have  the  con- 
fidence to  pursue  siicceasfuily  my  vocation 
and  to  attain  my  goal  in  life. 

I  believe  in  my  school.  It  provides  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  slLills  of  my  vo- 
cation, the  knowledge  to  earn  my  Uvlng.  and 
the  culture  to  teach  me  how  to  Uve. 

I  believe  in  my  country.  America  has 
made  available  to  man  the  world's  greatest 
bulwark  of  freedom.     I  pledge  to  keep  it  so. 

I  beUeve  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Life's  gifts 
and  privileges  are  ultimately  derived  from 
Ood.    Without  faith  I  will  perish. 

I  pledge  to  uphold  these  ideals.  I  will 
Inspect  myself  and  obey  the  regiilatlons  of 
my  school,  the  laws  of  my  coimtry.  and  the 
commandments  of  my  Creator. 

This  Is  my  creed. 


Fe^al  Gasoliac  and  Excise  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KAiraaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD,  I  insert  an  article  by  Jack  Wil- 
liams, special  representative  of  tiie 
Kansas  City  Star,  bastnl  on  an  interview 
given  by  me  to  Mr.  Williams  Just  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  December  10, 11,  and  12, 1952: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
December  7.  1952] 

A  Vast  Oas  Tax — ^TsircKOwmss  awd  Mo- 
TOBisTB  Will  Pat  Mobi  Than  $3  Billiom — 
MuvoB  Part  fob  Roads — Mo9r  or  Tkab's 
CoLLEcnoNa  Will  Bm  Ubkd  roa  Qeuxbal 
Spehdimo 

(By  Jack  Williams) 
WABRiNOTOit,  December  0. — Motorists  and 
truckowners  wiU  pay  more  than  92  bUlion 
in  F^ederal  gasoline  and  excise  taxes  to  the 
Government  this  year. 

Only  600  million,  or  about  25  percent  of 
that  huge  levy,  will  go  for  highway  construc- 
tion through  matching  funds  to  the  States. 
The  remaining  $1^  billion  will  go  into  the 
general  fimd  to  help  meet  Government 
•pending. 


COW6BE8S  MAT  aTTUUt  MATnS 

At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of 
highways  wUl  continue  to  faU  behind  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  increasingly  large  volume  of  taxes 
from  motorists  which  is  diverted  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  spending  for  nonliigh- 
way  purposes  Is  expected  to  result  in  some 
action  by  the  next  Congress. 

Representative  Mtbon  V.  George,  Repub- 
lican, of  Kansas,  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Public  Work  Com- 
mittee, said  today  he  had  talked  with  otlier 
members  about  the  situation.  He  reported 
a  number  <a  them  favored  authorization  of  a 
Survey  Commission  to  recommend  a  long- 
range  program  to  provide  more  adequate 
highway  building. 

Oeobge,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  will  attend  the 
convention  in  Kansas  City  next  week  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Highway  OlD- 
clals.  Ilie  Congressman  beUeved  the  sub- 
ject would  be  discussed  there.  The  taxation 
of  motorists  for  general  fund  purposes  long 
has  been  a  headache  to  good  roads  advocates. 
The  amount  going  Into  nonhlgbway  spend- 
ing this  year  is  forecast  to  be  the  largest  in 
history. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  been  diver  t- 
Ing  billions  of  dollars  which  should  have 
gone  to  road  ccxistructlon,"  Gxobgb  sfdd. 
"Our  whole  highway  system  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  transportation  needs  due  to  the  fact 
the  States  have  not  had  funds.  States  have 
felt  they  could  not  Increase  taxes  on  the  mo- 
torists due  to  the  Federal  tax.  The  Federal 
taxes  should  be  reduced  to  permit  States  to 
get  the  tax  or  the  Federal  revenue  from  mo- 
torists should  go  more  to  road  work." 

TTPCS  or  TAXES  LXSTBD 

Geoxgz  formerly  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Highway  Commission. 

There  are  seven  different  taxes  on  motor- 
vehicle  owners.  The  taxes  and  the  approxi- 
mate amounts  collected  on  each  fc»'  the  last 
year  on  which  figures  are  avaUable,  Govern- 
ment fiscal  year  1951,  are: 

Tax  of  7  percent  on  new  motorcars  and 
motorcycles.  1653,363,451. 

Tax  of  1 V^  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline,  $569,- 
047.960. 

I^LX  of  6  percent  on  new  trucks,  $121,248.- 
890. 

Tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  tires,  $166,424,- 
958. 

Tax  of  S  percent  on  motorcar  parts  and  ac- 
cessories, $119,475,023. 

Tax  of  9  cents  a  pound  on  Inner  tubes,  $31,- 
958.282. 

Tax  of  6  cents  a  poimd  on  lubricating  oils, 
$97,238,095. 

These  taxes  on  the  highway  users  are  not 
paid  separately  but  disguised  In  the  prices  of 
gasoline,  oils,  tires,  tubes,  cars,  trucks,  parts, 
and  accessories.  The  first  gasoline  tax  levy 
of  one-half  cent  went  into  effect  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  I.  That  and  the  other 
taxes  on  the  motorists  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  considered  by  many  as 
being  largely  for  general  revenue  purposes 
and  not  for  highway  construction. 

Oeobgb  and  his  colleagues  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  more  erf  the  money  has 
to  be  diverted  Into  highway  building  If  the 
country  is  to  have  an  adequate  road  sys- 
tem. GxoBCK  said  the  safety  factor  alone 
Justified  a  bigger  road  program.  He  blamed 
many  motor  accident  fatalities  on  the  lack 
of  modern  highways. 

TALK  or  30-TEAB  PBOCBAIC 

Congress  has  authorized  an  Increase  at 
funds  lot  highways  to  $575  mUlion  annually 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1954  and 
1955.  The  amount  coiUd  be  Increased  by 
the  next  Congress.  Some  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  that  before  another  2-year  pro- 
graili  Is  authorized  by  the  next  Congress 
there  will  be  time  for  a  complete  study  for 
the  basis  of  a  bigger  program  In  the  follow- 
ing years.    It  Is  felt  such  a  program  should 


cover  a  10-  or  probably  a  30-year  period  of 
road  buUdlng. 

There  Is  some  consideration  of  using  part 
at  the  funds  for  matching  purposes  where 
cities  might  be  contemplating  munclpal 
parking  projects.  That  would  be  possible.  It 
is  said,  if  aU  the  money  collected  from  motor 
vehicles  in  Federal  taxes  were  used  for  the 
motor  vehicle  problem. 

Funds  fOT  the  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
way system  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  mileage  of  poet  roads.  The 
funds  can  be  used  only  for  new  construction 
and  not  for  Improvement  repairs. 

Under  the  2-year  program,  calling  for  $575 
miUion  annually  and  starting  July  1.  1953, 
there  wUl  be  $247  >4  million  for  projects  on 
the  primary  s3rstem,  $165  million  for  the  sec- 
ondary roads,  $137 1^  million  for  urban  roads, 
and  $25  for  the  so-called  national  system  of 
Interstate  highways. 

nCURZS  FOR  AREA  SMALLEB 

Missouri  will  get  $15,981,742  and  iTaTifmii 
$11,983,630  to  be  matched  by  State  funds 
the  first  year.  New  York  has  the  largest 
aid  fund  earmarked.  It  is  for  $35,269,586. 
and  Texas  follows  closely  with  $34,493,576. 

GxoBCE  believes  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  going  to  the  States  should  be  doubled 
Just  to  hold  our  own  in  the  program.  He 
thought  Congress  could  make  a  study  which 
would  show  how  much  should  be  appropri- 
ated and  what  the  States  could  use  Judi- 
ciously as  a  basis  for  a  long-range  program 
to  bring  the  highway  system  up  to  date. 

There  would  be  no  necessity  for  special 
taxes  to  build  toll  turnpikes  if  the  money 
raised  throvigh  taxing  motor  vehicles  had  not 
been  diverted.  George  said. 


Addre$$  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.     Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Recobo  an  address 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Coimecticut,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
DoDD.  His  memorable  and  historic  ad- 
dress was  delivered  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  141st  anniversary  of  the  Hiberni- 
an Society  of  Savannah,  Ga.  To  be  se- 
lected as  the  principal  speaker  for  this 
event  is  a  distinct  honor,  for  only  out- 
standing Americans  who  have  made  real 
contributions  in  various  fields  of  endeav- 
or are  asked  to  address  the  society. 
Thus,  we  of  the  83d  Congress  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  our  new  members 
was  invited  to  participate  in  Savannah's 
tribute  to  St.  Patrick.  The  Savannah 
Morning  News  of  March  18,  1953,  de- 
scribes our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  as  that  "elo- 
quent Irishman  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut" whose  toast  to  the  United 
States  is  quoted  in  full  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  privileged  to 
participate  In  these  splendid  ceremonies  is 
a  very  great  honor.  I  have  long  known  about 
this  great  Hibernian  Society  of  Savannah. 
Its  reputation  and  standing  in  New  England 
is  unsurpassed.  Men  and  women  of  Irish 
descent  all  over  the  United  States  are  proud 
of  you  Hibernians  of  Savannah,  for  we  feel 
that  you  honor  all  of  us  as  you  add  luster  to 
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the  Irlflh  shield  In  yoiir  beautiful  and  gra- 
cloxaa  city. 

Your  Invitation  to  be  here  tonight  was 
graciously  extended  to  me  by  your  distin- 
guished Congressman,  Pkinci  Preston.  I 
might  say  to  you  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  his  colleagues.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  been  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  entire  Georgia  delegation  to 
the  National  Congress.  Where  I  come  from 
we  are  all  proud  of  your  two  great  United 
States  Senators.  Walteb  Oeobce  and  Richaso 
Russell. 

In  preparing  for  my  presence  among  you 
this  evening  I  read  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  your  organization.  And  I  found  my- 
self in  growing  awe  and  deep  respect  for  the 
record  of  so  many  years  devoted  to  the  ca\ise 
of  preserving  Irish  cultvire,  Irish  history,  and 
Irish  traditions. 

As  an  American  of  Irish  descent,  I  salute 
you. 

May  your  organization  continue,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  to  grow  in  strength  and  Influ- 
ence in  the  cause  of  preserving  the  spirit  of 
Ireland  in  the  world. 

For,  believe  me,  while  the  world  has  always 
needed  the  Irish  spirit,  it  needs  it  more  than 
ever  at  this  very  hour.  This  spirit  has  been 
Infused  into  the  life  of  peoples  and  nations 
all  over  the  world,  and  every  Infufion  has 
made  stronger  and  better  the  people  who 
have  received  it. 

Prance  is  better  because  of  Marshall  Mc- 
Mahon.  as  Spain  is  better  because  of  OlXin- 
nell,  as  is  Cuba  because  of  O'Farrell,  and  as 
is  so  much  of  South  America  because  of 
O'Higglns. 

And  the  United  States  of  America  Is  better 
because  of  that  long  and  glorious  list  of  men 
of  Irish  blood  who  have  contributed  to  our 
greatness  in  practically  every  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

Irishmen  have  been  great  in  war  and  great 
In  peace.  The  annals  of  great  Irish  men-at- 
arms  is  worthy  of  an  evening's  discussion  all 
by  Itself. 

Many  of  the  names  that  will  live  forever 
In,  the  hearts  of  southern  men  and  women  are 
Irish  names  of  Irish  heroes. 

They  are  great  soldiers  because  they  are 
brave  men. 

In  the  field  of  politics  and  government 
Irishmen  have  a  record  of  achievement  sec- 
ond to  none.  They  have  for  centuries  dem- 
onstrated a  positive  genius  and  talent  in  the 
art  of  government. 

One  of  the  best  days  that  the  League  of 
Nations  ever  knew,  was  the  day  that  Eamon 
De  Valera  presided  over  its  councils. 

And  in  the  present  confusion  of  the  United 
Nations  it  is  little  wonder  that  many 
thoughtful  men  and  women  earnestly  wish 
that  a  representative  of  Ireland  was  seated 
among  the  family  of  nations.  Not  so  much 
because  membership  would  help  Ireland,  but 
rather  more  because  Ireland  can  help  the 
membership  and  thus  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  it  Is  customary  to 
recite  again  the  contributions  of  the  Irish 
people  to  civilization.  To  review  the  record 
of  these  contributions  in  the  field  of  music, 
poetry,  and  prose  is  a  task  that  I  ordinarily 
like  to  assume.  It  is  good  for  the  soul  to 
recall  the  accomplishments  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. But  the  seriousness  of  the  hour  and  the 
trouble  of  our  times  move  me  to  forego  this 
happy  opportunity  and  to  address  myself  to 
another  aspect  of  the  Irish  people.  For  it  is 
my  own  conviction  that  underlying  all  of 
the  talents,  abilities,  and  gifts  of  Irish  na- 
tiu-e  there  is  one  great  basic  factor  that 
permeates  all  Irish  thinking  and  doing. 

Above  everything  else  the  Irish  are  a  moral 
race  of  people.  Their  greatest  attribute,  I 
suggest,  is  their  adherence  to  right  principle. 
Their  whole  history  is  one  of  right  principle. 


For  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  they 
have  been  and  still  are  willing  to  suffer  and 
to  make  sacrifice. 

"^ey  are  always  unwilling  to  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple for  expediency. 

And  we  may  at  this  hour  profitably  refresh 
our  own  spirit  and  light  up  our  own  souls 
by  learning  again  this  great  Irish  lesson: 

Never  surrender  principle  for  expediency. 

We  of  the  United  States,  indeed,  all  of  the 
free  world,  are  in  a  most  serious  situation 
at  this  very  hour.  Our  people  are  confused, 
bewildered,  and  sorely  troubled. 

This  confusion  and  b«(Wllderment  is  bom, 
I  fear,  out  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  the  world. 

And  when  I  say  "leadership,"  I  am  speaking 
generically.  I  am  not'p)inting  my  criticism 
at  any  one  particular  man  or  any  one  par- 
ticular political  organization. 

And  the  failure  of  this  leadership,  and  the 
confusion  that  attends  us  as  a  result  of  its 
failure,  is  first  of  all  a  consequence  of  sub- 
stituting expediency  for  principle. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  certain  right 
principles.  The  most  fundamental  of  these 
say:  God  exists;  men  are  creatures  of  God: 
n^en  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain 
rights  and  privileges;  the  first  and  foremost 
function  of  government  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  these  God-given  attributes. 

As  long  as  we  adhered  to  these  principles 
this  was  a  relatively  safe  and  secure  Nation. 
And  we  were  capable  of  giving  leadership  at 
home  and  abroaid. 

It  was  only  when  our  leadership  began  to 
trlfie  with  these  right  principles  or  to  wholly 
ignore  them  that  the  United  States  and  the 
world  fell  into  confusion  and  disaster. 

It  is  not  possible,  exactly  in  time,  to  place 
precisely  the  beginnings  of  this  decay  and 
decline,  but  the  history  of  the  past  more  than 
20  years  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  de- 
cisive turning  point  was  the  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  1934. 

Prior  to  the  taking  of  that  fateftil  step 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
without  deviation  or  break,  had  applied  our 
fundamental  principles  to  the  problem  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  had  refused  to  admit  that 
a  government  so  constituted  was  entitled  to 
membership  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  "In  the  view  of 
this  Government  (United  States  of  America) 
there  cannot  be  any  common  ground  upon 
which  it  can  stand  with  a  power  whose  con- 
ception of  international  relations  are  so 
entirely  alien  to  its  own,  so  utterly  repugnant 
to  its  moral  sense." 

Caivin  Coolidge,  a  New  England  President 
of  the  United  States,  told  the  world  in  New 
England  terms,  based  on  American  principles 
the  view  of  this  Nation  with  respect  to  Com- 
munist Russia  when  he  said:  "I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  barter  away  for  the  privilege  of  trade 
any  of  the  cherished  rights  of  humanity.  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  merchandise  of  any 
American  principles." 

In  the  3d  decade  of  this  troubled  20th 
century  this  well-founded  position  was  re- 
versed and  the  way  opened  for  the  spread  of 
aggressive  Communist  influence  with  Ameri- 
can assistance  and  American  encouragement. 
That  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  mistakes 
that  have  led  us  progressively  closer  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

Lest  there  be  those  among  my  listeners 
who  interpret  what  I  have  said  to  mean  that 
this  failure  of  leadership  was  localized  or 
isolated  on  the  political  level,  let  me  remind 
them  that  the  pressure  for  this  abandonment 
of  right  principles  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  came  from  almost  all  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  quarters  of  this 
Nation.  Some  Republicans  and  some  Demo- 
crats were  united  in  this  very  purpose*  Mis- 
guided labor  leaders;  softheaded  liberals; 
mlxed-up  Intellectuals,  and  greedy  self-seek- 


ing business  interests  helped  to  compound 
this  colossal  blunder. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  this  mistake 
is  obtained  from  recalling  the  fact  that  even 
certain  leaders  in  the  field  of  religion  thought 
that  the  United  States  of  America,  which  in 
Its  Declaration  of  Independence  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  God.  and  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Russia  which  denied 
the  existence  of  God.  could  meet  on  any  de- 
cent common  ground. 

A  review  of  the  record  of  that  period  re- 
veals that  some  of  the  largest  banks  In  thia 
country;  some  of  the  greatest  industrialists; 
some  of  the  largest  agricultural  machinery 
manufacturers;  some  of  the  tycoons  of  the 
oil  industry,  were  among  the  most  insistent 
that  this  Nation  forget  its  principles  or 
cynically  substitute  expediency  for  them. 

It  was  inevitable  that  having  once  made 
thfs  primary  mistake  a  succeeaion  of  errors 
would  follow. 

The  appearance  of  the  Communist  Party 
as  a  political  entity  on  all  fours  with  our 
traditional  political  institutions  followed 
soon. 

With  this  placing  of  the  Communist  Party 
on  the  American  ballot  there  followed  la 
quick  succession  the  Red  infiltration  of  labor 
organizations;  the  corruption  of  educational 
inEtltutlons;  the  subversion  of  the  press; 
the  perversion  of  the  theater,  the  radio,  and 
the  film  world;  the  undermining  of  the  coun- 
cils of  government  and  the  profanation  of 
the  very  temple  of  God. 

A  whole  vast  system  of  moral  corrosion 
and  corruption  ate  away  at  our  vitals,  as 
now  made  so  clear  in  the  sickening  exposure 
of  the  bright  young  American  traitors  of 
this  dark  era. 

During  all  of  this  period  of  time  right 
down  to  this  very  hour  serioxis-minded. 
right-thinking  men  have  never  doubted  or 
questioned  that  communism  is,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  world-wide  revolu- 
tion; that  it  substitutes  terror  for  law.  per- 
secution for  prosecution:  that  slavery  and 
oppression  are  its  tools:  that  It  arrests  with- 
out indictment  or  accusation  and  punishes 
without  evidence.  That  it  Is  tyranny  of  the 
most  evil  character. 

In  the  face  of  a  long  record  of  broken 
agreements;  solemn  commitments,  and  Inter- 
national promises,  we  have  continued  to 
make  new  agreements;  to  accept  new  prom« 
ises.  and  to  abide  by  fresh  commitment. 

Whatever  compelling  reasons  obliged  us 
In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  war  to  welcome 
assistance  from  any  quarter  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  and  overcoming  the  menace  of 
nazism  in  the  world,  there  was  absolutely  no 
reason  for  continuing  on  our  way  of  error 
at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  same  failure  of  leadership  led  us  into 
terrible  postwar  difficulties  through  the  ar- 
rangemente  and  agreements  made  at  Yalta. 
Teheran,  and  Potsdam.  When  I  speak  of  the 
difficulties  consequent  to  Yalta,  Teheran,  and 
Potsdam  I  am  referring  to  the  fundamental 
mistake  that  lay  beneath  these  fateful  meet- 
ings. That  mistake  was  the  belief  that  the 
Communists  would  keep  an  agreement  if  at 
any  time  it  was  in  their  Interest  to  break  it. 
Neither  nations  nor  men  can  do  business  or 
make  agreements  with  those  who  have  no 
word,  no  honor. 

When  I  speak  of  the  mistakes  I  am  also 
thinking  of  those  who  were  in  attendance 
at  these  conferences  and  who  knew  that 
Red  Russia  had  overcome  Poland  by  aggres- 
sive force  and  violence.  She  had  done  the 
same  thing  to  Finland.  And  they  should 
have  understood  that  the  first  order  of  poet- 
war  business  was  to  right  these  wrongs.  For 
no  just  or  durable  peace  could  be  built  on  a 
rotten  foundation  which  accepted  and  ap- 
proved, even  tacitly,  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  placed  under  Soviet 
tyranny  millions  of  men  and  women. 

With  due  respect  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  suggest  that  a  review  of  these 
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events  Is  not  a  raking  over  of  the  <lead  ashes 
of  the  past.  These  are  the  live,  red-hot  coals 
of  the  present  and  the  fire  has  consiimed 
Poland,  Hungary,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Finland, 
and  Csechoelovakia,  the  Balkan  countries, 
and  China,  and  it  threatens  other  Far  Eastern 
nations.  It  burns  tonight,  white  hot,  in 
Korea,  and  in  Indochina. 

All  this  in  the  face  of  otir  solemn  promise 
to  the  world  that  these  people  should  have 
the  unfettered  right  to  select  a  government 
of  their  own  choosing. 

All  these  are  but  later  dismal  markers  on 
the  pathway  to  disaster.  All  these  tragic 
errors  were  committed  in  the  name  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Not  only  In  the  sphere  of  international 
affairs  has  our  leadership  been  committed  to 
a  course  of  failure,  but  consider  as  well  the 
paradoxical  situation  in  which  we  as  a  people 
find  ourselves  within  our  own  national 
boundaries. 

First  of  all,  we  permit  the  Communist 
Party  to  exist  as  a  political  organization.  As 
a  resxilt,  a  Communist  may  be  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  and  to  every 
political  office,  both  national  and  State. 

Every  public  office  could  conceivably  be 
occupied  by  a  Communist,  one  who  is  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  every  principle 
upon  which  this  Government  was  founded 
and  the  suppression  of  every  fundamental 
freedom  guaranteed  to  the  citizenship  of  this 
MaUon. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  the  law  of  the 
United  States  that  no  alien  Communist  Party 
member  is  admissible  to  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  permanent  entry. 

It  is  further  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  many  case.s  in  the  books  up- 
holding the  law.  that  any  alien  Communist 
Party  member,  who  by  concealment  of  bis 
membership,  obtains  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  entry  is  a  deportable 
person. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  with- 
holds the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  labor 
law  of  the  land  to  any  labor  organization, 
the  leadership  of  which  does  not  affirm  and 
avow  under  oath  that  It  does  not  hold  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  in  the  case  of 
American  Communications  Association,  CIO, 
et  al.  V.  Charles  T.  Doudi,  that  this  restric- 
tion in  the  law  squares  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  right  to  public  em- 
ployment by  the  United  States  is  denied  to 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

And  finally  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  held  that  so  Infamous  is  the  mere  term 
conununism  that  one  fcLsely  charging  an- 
other with  being  a  Communist  entitles  the 
person  falsely  accused  to-  collect  damages 
from  his  accuser  in  the  cotirts  of  the  United 
States. 

Recently,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  as 
many  of  my  listeners  will  remember,  a  Mrs. 
McColloch  was  the  defendant  in  a  suit  for 
damages  based  on  the  claim  that  she  falsely 
called  two  men  members  of  the  Conununlst 
Party. 

So  the  record  states: 

1.  No  legal  p>ermanent  entry  to  the  United 
States  is  permitted  a  Commtmlst. 

2.  A  person  who  conceals  Communist  Party 
membership  and  gains  admission  to  the 
United  States  is  a  deportable  person. 

3.  Public  service  on  b<jhalf  of  the  United 
States  is  denied  a  Communist. 

4.  The  privileges  of  tlie  labor  law  of  the 
United  States  are  denied  a  labor  organization 
unless  its  officers  swear'  under  oath  that  they 
are  not  Communists. 

5.  To  falsely  call  a  person  a  Commtmist 
entitled  the  aggrieved  piu-ty  to  collect  dam- 
ages In  our  courts,  while  no  damages  can  be 
collected  for  calling  a  man  a  Republican,  or 
a  Democrat,  or  a  Socialist. 

Thus  we  as  a  people  occupy  the  absurd  po- 
sition of  permitting  the  Communist  Party 


to  exist  legaUy,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
acknowledge  in  our  laws  and  our  decisions 
that  it  is  a  basically  evil  and  abhorrent 
thing. 

What  kind  of  leadership  Is  It  that  puts  us 
In  the  outrageously  farcical  position  and  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  heritage  and  of  our 
institutions? 

What  kind  of  leadership  is  it  that  calls 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  overthrow  and 
resist  communism  and  permits  the  same  or- 
ganization the  opportunity,  theoretic  though 
it  may  appear  to  some,  to  destroy  this  Nation 
at  the  public  polling  places? 

There  is  a  much  longer  story  than  time 
permits  me  to  tell  of  this  tragic  failure  of 
leadership  in  o\ir  time,  but  throughout  it  all 
to  clearminded  men,  to  right-thinking  men 
there  is  discerntble  the  underlying  weak- 
ness— the  failure  to  know,  to  understand,  and 
to  apply  right  principles. 

The  application  of  right  principles  at  home 
calls  for  the  inunediate  outlawing  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Such  a  step,  once  taken,  can  only  result 
in  the  solidifying  of  American  public  opinion 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  menace 
which  confronts  us  and  the  whole  world. 

The  application  of  these  same  right  prin- 
ciples in  international  affairs  requires  that 
we  tell  the  whole  world  that  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  any  compromise  with  the  basically 
evil  forces  of  communism.  ^ 

We  cannot  do  business  anywhere,  any- 
time with  the  Communists. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow  is  the  heart  of  the  inter- 
national underworld. 

The  application  of  these  same  principles 
at  home  and  abroad  will  be  good  for  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men. 

And  thus  we  will  have  forged  the  finest 
armcx'  of  ovir  own  defense  and  for  the  de- 
fense of  free  men  everywhere.  Moreover,  we 
will  have  given  a  lift  and  a  hope  that  will 
assist  even  those  now  in  chains. 

Let  us  as  free  men  at  this  hour  resolve  to 
do  our  part  to  put  our  own  house  in  order 
and  to  give  successful  leadership  based  on 
sound  fundamental  principles. 

Principles  which  acknowledged  that  some 
things  are  right  and  some  things  are  wrong; 
that  some  things  are  good  and  some  things 
are  bad;  and  that  there  is  no  bridge  or  com- 
promise which  can  be  built  or  made  between 
them. 

Mindful  of  the  Irish  spirit,  may  we  on  this 
St.  Patrick's  night  resolve  to  do  our  part  as 
American  citizens  and  practice  this  Irish  les- 
son: No  surrender  of  right  principle  for 
purposes  of  expediency. 

People  of  Irish  blood  know  that  sacrifice  is 
involved  in  this  rule  of  life.  The  Irish 
know  that  love  of  liberty  never  dies  when 
fed  by  the  waters  of  truth;  that  the  pursuit 
of  freedom  never  slackens  when  siistained 
by  the  food  of  truth;  that  sometimes  the 
lamp  of  liberty  burns  only  the  blood  of  free 
men — men  who  know  that  God  is  truth. 


Voice  of  Amo-ica  Has  LaryBgitis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  dishing  out  $21,600,000 
every  year  to  broadcast  American  news 
and  views  to  foreign  shores.  Besides 
this,  we  have  spent  some  $128  million 
more  in  providing  the  equipment  and 


facilities  needed  for  this  work.  This 
information  service  is  known  as  the 
Vcrice  of  America,  but  it  is  suffering  from 
such  a  bad  case  of  laryngitis  currently 
that  someone  may  be  tempted  to  cut  its 
throat. 

There  Is  evidence  in  the  record  that 
much  of  the  money  spent  has  been 
wasted  on  poorly  constructed  facilities 
and  that  lots  more  Is  apparently  being 
used  on  such  subtle  materials  that  Red 
propaganda  is  far  more  effective  than 
our  own  efforts.  In  the  last  analysis, 
although  no  one  can  say  that  the  Voice 
of  America  is  our  own  way  of  influenc- 
ing public  opinion,  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  still  in  the  eating.  To  date,  we 
are  being  outtalked  on  the  air  waves,  and 
Europeans  interested  in  our  side  of  the 
picture  are  very  unhappy  about  the 
results. 

Certainly  the  wonderful  gifts  which 
our  way  of  life  has  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  pre- 
sentable in  such  fashion  that  everyone 
in  the  world  would  be  tnring  to  swim 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  get 
here.  We  just  ha  vent'  been  using  the 
right  kinds  of  sales  technique  to  do  the 
job,  and  this  is  a  crying  shame  in  the 
most  salesminded  Nation  ever  seen  on 
this  planet.  . 


Use  of  tkc  Job  Ticket  in  thc^^o  Post 
Office:  A  National  Ski^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  practice  in  the  post  oflBce  in  Chi- 
cago that  is  an  inexcusable  affront  to 
the  dignity  of  Federtil  workers.  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  a  practice  not  toler- 
ated in  any  other  post  oflSce  in  the  coun- 
try. I  have  written  my  protest  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  have  received 
from  Post  Office  Inspector  James  T.  Nel- 
son a  letter  in  which  he  states  that — 

Such  fundamental  considerations  as  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity  will  be  given  fuU 
recognition. 

This  is  a  matter  that  strikes  deeply  at 
the  morale  of  the  Federal  workers. 
Postal  clerks  are  not  in  the  high-salary 
bracket.  They  work  hard  for  sjilaries 
which,  especially  in  these  inflated  days, 
are  piteously  small.  They  should  not  be 
subject  to  trespasses  upon  their  personal 
dignity  that  no  self-respecting  person 
could  submit  to  complacently.  I  think 
the  matter  is  of  sucli  importance  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

I  have  said  that  the  only  post  office 
where  the  practice  prevails  is  the  Chi- 
cago post  office,  but  Post  Office  Inspec- 
tor James  T.  Nelson  writes  me  that  the 
practice  in  Chicago  Is  experimental. 
That  means  that  someone  somewhere 
must  have  in  mind  using  the  Chicago 
experience  to  fasten  this  indefensible  and 
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Intolerable  practice  upon  Federal  work- 
ers everywhere  in  the  Nation.  The  time 
to  stop  it  is  now.  Therefore,  I  am  alert- 
ing the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
practice  by  a  letter  reading: 

r  am  writing  to  you  In  protest  of  a  condi- 
tion that  exists  In  the  main  post  ofQce,  eighth 
floor,  and  threatens  to  spread  to  all  the  floors, 
that  Is  very  unfair  and  needs  to  be  eliminated 
at  once.  To  the  layman  It  is  known  as  the 
Job  ticket.  It  Is  a  card  we  punch  time  and 
fill  out  as  we  start  on  o\ir  tour  of  duty. 
'When  we  check  out  to  go  to  the  wash  room 
a  checker  or  supervisor  In  your  unit  writes 
the  time  of  departure  and  time  of  return. 
This  card  follows  you  from  unit  to  unit.  It 
Is  very  embarrassing,  as  nature  has  no  time 
clock,  and  It  trespasses  on  the  dignity  and 
privacy  of  each  Individual. 

Prom  George  J.  Wachowski,  the  able 
president  of  the  Chicago  Post  OflBce 
Clerks  Union,  No.  1, 1  received  this  infor- 
mation: 

After  a  number  of  months  experiment  with 
the  Job  ticket  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
now  considering  making  a  final  decision  in 
the  near  futvire.  This  industrial  practice  as 
provided  in  the  Job  ticket,  which  is  a  record 
of  movement  of  the  employee  from  one  unit 
to  another  unit  and  with  a  space  for  a  rec- 
ord of  toilet  departure  and  return,  is  extraor- 
dinary and  unique  In  industrial  relations — 
that  is  the  feature  providing  for  washroom 
recordings.  Our  organization  holds  that  this 
Is  an  ancient  form  of  persecution  nowhere 
to  be  fo\ind  in  Industry  today. 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Wachowski,  I 
wrote: 

I  can  concave  of  no  greater  trespass  upon 
the  dignity  of  a  Federal  employee  than 
compelling  him  to  make  a  written  report  of 
bis  departiire  for  and  his  return  from  the 
washroom  and  toilet.  That  comes  as  close 
to  the  condition  of  human  slavery  as  the 
clamping  on  of  handcuffs.  If  it  is  necessary, 
and  if  it  is  in  conformance  with  sound 
public  policy,  then  it  should  be  applied  even 
to  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
on  every  departiu-e  for  the  toilet  and  every 
return  therefrom  they  should  give  public 
notice  of  such. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Honorable  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield.  Postmaster  General.  I 
said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  practice 
obtains  in  other  post  offices,  but  In  my 
opinion  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  Federal  employees  we  have  got  entirely 
to  do  away  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  his  reply  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Inspector  Nelson  said: 

The  Job  ticket  such  as  that  in  use  at  Chi- 
cago on  an  experimental  basis,  supplanting 
a  checkout  system  previously  in  effect,  was 
designed  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  effective  control  over  em- 
ployees in  large  units  where  personnel  and 
assignments  are  constantly  shifting.  The 
ticket  has  been  in  use  at  Chicago  for  approx- 
imately 9  months  and  has  been  restricted 
to  the  activities  conducted  on  the  eighth 
floor  where  the  maxlmiun  niunber  of  em- 
ployees working  at  one  time  on  this  single 
floor  is  approximately  2,500. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  restrain  employees  from 
making  proper  use  of  toilet  facilities.  Be- 
fore the  experiment  referred  to  is  adopted, 
either  In  part  or  wholly,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  such  fundamental  considerations  as 
human  rights  and  dignity,  will  be  given  full 
recognition. 

Mr.  Nelson's  reply,  a  copy  of  which  I 
forwarded  to  Chicago,  met  with  a  reac- 


tion among  the  Federal  workers  best 
epitomized  with  the  observation  that-r- 

FYom  the  communication  one  would  think 
that  our  complaint  Is  purely  imaginary. 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Wachowski,  speaking  for  the  Chicago 
workers,  continues: 

The  Chicago  office  has  always  had  a  toilet 
checkout.  But  under  the  Job  ticket,  the 
toilet  checkout  is  extended  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  eighth  floor.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  Job  ticket  the  toilet  checkout  was 
limited  to  only  a  part  of  the  eighth  floor. 
Mow  lo  and  behold  through  the  Job  ticket,  a 
space  is  set  aside  on  the  card  to  record  toilet 
departures  for  the  whole  floor.  The  spread 
of  toilet  recordings  away  from  its  original 
habitat  has  opened  up  the  entire  subject. 
The  question  is:  Is  it  right  because  it  was 
tolerated  before?  Should  we  forever  endure 
this  inheritance  because  a  retrogressive  offi- 
cialdom looked  with  favor  upon  this  postal 
labor  shackle? 

The  peculiar  thing  about  toilet  records: 
No  other  post  office  has  them.  Why  should 
Chicago  be  the  only  city  to  have  toilet  re- 
cordings? In  smaller  towns  evMythlng  ex- 
ists in  the  same  proportion:  le«£  men,  less 
foremen.  New  York  City  has  much  more 
mail  than  Chicago,  and  there  is  no  record- 
ing for  toilet  departures. 

In  the  Department's  reply  they  mention 
that  2,500  men  are  involved — that  is  in  the 
nighttime — in  the  daytime  there  are  500  men 
and  the  toilet  recording  stUl  goes  on.  There 
are  many  industries  whose  process  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  have  problems  per- 
haps greater  or  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
Chicago  post  office,  yet  these  industries  have 
not  adopted  the  revolting  practice  of  toilet 
recordings. 

The  Department  cannot  be  serious  when  It 
sajrs,  "Such  fundamental  considerations  as 
human  rights  and  dignity  will  be  given  full 
recognition,"  when  they  continue  to  caU  the 
Job  ticket  an  experiment  over  these  many, 
many  months  of  Job-ticket  experience. 
When  it  first  went  in  they  said  it  was  for 
only  20  days.  The  time  element  alone,  the 
long  period  of  consideration,  already  brands 
the  Job  ticket  a  permanent  measure.  The 
experimental  reference  seems  to  be  a  trick 
to  securely  cement  the  Job  ticket  in  the 
Chicago  post  office. 

*  The  Department's  reply  is  not  satisfactory. 
One  can  always  philosophize  and  find  excuses 
for  dictatorial  methods.  But  regardless  of 
all  the  words,  the  average  citizen  would  find 
a  toilet  recording  oppressive,  objectionable, 
and  devoid  of  hiunan  decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  with  many 
Federal  workers  in  Washington.  Many 
of  them  have  been  with  the  Government 
considerable  periods  of  tinae.  They  are 
shocked  and  amazed  to  learn  of  this  ex- 
periment that  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
post  office  at  Chicago.  They  are  quick  to 
grasp  its  significance.  Unless  the  prac- 
tice is  stopped  now,  unless  immediately 
an  order  goes  out  from  the  Postmaster 
General  that  there  must  be  a  quick  end 
to  toilet  recordings  in  the  Chicago  post 
office,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  last  vestige  of  hiunan  dignity 
has  been  taken  from  every  person  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
privileged  exception  of  those  in  the  high- 
salary  brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  alerted  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  confident  that  American 
public  opinion  will  find  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  voice  to  speak  for 
it  in  condemnation  of  a  practice  revolt- 
ing to  every  sense  of  decency. 


Old  Afendet  Never  Die;  You  Gotta  Kill 
'Em 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  someone  discovered  that  old 
NRA  of  blue  eagle  days  was  still  main- 
taining a  "skeleton  staff"  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  outlawed  the  whole 
kiboodle.  We  also  had  a  Disaster  Loan 
Corporation  in  operation  for  a  long  time 
after  everj'one  had  forgotten  which  par- 
ticular disaster  had  called  it  into  exist- 
ence in  the  first  place.  Now  the  bells  are 
finally  beginning  to  toll  for  the  RFC,  an 
outfit  which  has  enjoyed  a  lengthy  and 
turbulent  career  since  1932  when  there 
was  something  to  reconstruct.  But  the 
fight  to  get  rid  of  the  Reconstruction 
'  Finance  Corporation  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
say  it  Just  cannot  be  done.  "You  have 
got  to  keep  RFC  going.  It  serves  a  useful 
purpose."    And  so  ad  infinitum. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  every  Federal  agency 
ever  set  up  does  something  to  jurtify  Its 
existence.  You  have  simply  got  to  make 
up  your  mind  that  its  function  is  no 
longer  essential — not  simply  Justifiable. 
There  is  Just  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
things  that  can  be  done  by  governmental 
outfits,  amply  fortified  by  Federal  funds 
and  philanthropic  people.  But  if  you 
accept  the  premise  that  it  is  not  the  de- 
sirable but  only  the  absolutely  essential 
that  should  be  kept  going  in  Government 
operations,  you  will  sipeedily  find  plenty 
of  offices  whose  closing  would  be  a  great 
day  for  the  American  taxpayer. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

.or  MAMrULKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately following  the  announcement  by  the 
Senate  that  early  hearings  are  scheduled 
on  the  Wiley-Dondero  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project,  I  requested  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  furnish  me  with  the  total  cost 
of  the  hearings  held  to  date  on  this  50- 
year-old  proposal.  I  shall  make  this  in- 
formation public  to  the  American  people 
as  soon  as  it  Is  received  by  me. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  held  long 
and  costly  hearings  time  and  again,  at 
which  time  serious  consideration  was 
given  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal 
and  no  favorable  action  was  taken,  the 
Senate  committee  last  year  also  had  to 
hold  long  and  costly  hearings  suid  re- 
ported the  measure  to  the  Senate  with- 
out    recommendation.       This     means, 
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"Here  it  is,  you  do  with  it  as  you  please." 
Now,  Just  11  months  later,  this  same 
Senate  committee  will  again  hold  hear- 
ings; also,  hearings  are  contemplated  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  These  repetitious  hearings  do 
not  represent  economy.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  the  Senators  wiU  continue  to  use  the 
good  judgment  they  showed  last  year 
and  again  recommit  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  proposal  to  committee.  In  the 
81st  Congress.  I  opposed  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project,  and  at  the  present 
time  my  opposition,  if  possible,  is  even 
more  pronounced. 

The  following  news  release,  issued  to- 
day by  the  National  St.  Lawrence  Proj- 
ect Conference,  is  very  timely  because 
it  also  relates  to  the  voluminous  testi- 
mony heard  during  the  past  several 
years,  and  last  but  not  least,  it  points 
out  that  this  same  testimony  is  avail- 
able to  Senator  Wiley  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  this  project.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  read  it.  However,  the  proponents, 
ever  hopeful,  ignore  these  facts  and  re- 
gardless of  the  cost,  the  taxpayers  are 
again  caught  in  the  middle. 

The  American  people  will  be  distress- 
ingly disappointed  if  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  fails  to  bring  about 
lower  taxes,  as  promised.  How  can  this 
ever  be  done  if  every  Congress  we  are 
asked  to  fight  the  expenditures  of  mil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  money,  such  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal  in- 
volves? 

Luckily  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. Congress  has  consistently  turned 
thumbs  down  on  this  project  Yet.  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  economy -minded 
Members  who  are  earnest  in  their  at- 
tempts to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce 
taxes,  we  are  being  pressured  again  to 
have  this  project  approved.  I  believe 
sincerely  that  the  time  has  come  for  all 
of  us  to  look  at  these  things  honestly. 
We  will  learn  to  economize  by  economiz- 
ing. Any  further  consideration  of  this 
proposal  which  testimony  has  shown 
would  be  an  economic  millstone  around 
the  necks  of  the  taxpayers,  and  which 
Congress  itself  has  seen  fit  repeatedly  not 
to  support,  is  offending  the  sensibilities 
of  every  thoughtful  citizen.  I  know  of 
no  proposal  on  which  so  many  congres- 
sional hearings  have  been  held — in  fact, 
if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  could  be  built 
with  paper,  it  would  have  been  completed 
many  times  over. 

The  news  release  follows: 

MmwBST  AfnutmNsioNs   om  Br.  Lawsotcs 
Watxbwat 

The  highly  controverted  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  has  never  had  anything 
like  the  general  discussion  in  Canada  that  It 
has  in  this  country.  The  agitation  for  it 
centers  in  Ontario  which  wants  the  power 
that  would  be  developed  in  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It 
toolc  years  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
Montreal  which  feared  it  would  lose  Its 
status  as  a  North  American  port,  with  ocean 
going  vessels  moving  past  it  enroute  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  Montreal  has  now  been  con- 
vinced that  the  business  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels bypassing  it  for  the  Great  Lakes  is  • 
lot  of  bunk,  that  instead  Montreal  will  attain 
Increased   importance   as   a   transshipment 


point  at  the  expense  of  American  transship- 
ment points. 

This  attitude  of  Montreal  is  a  commentary 
on  those  waterway  boosters  who  visualize 
Great  Lakes  ports  becoming  ocean  ports, 
who  prate  that  the  waterway  would  give  the 
country  a  fourth  seaboard. 

The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  the  pro- 
posed 27  foot  waterway  would  not  accomp- 
lish this,  that  what  it  would  mostly  accomp- 
lish would  be  to  permit  Canadian  grain  boats 
coming  down  from  Port  Arthxir  and  Fort 
William,  Ont..  on  Lake  Superior,  to  go  onto 
Montreal,  instead  of  stopping  at  Kingston  or 
Prescott,  Ont.,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
for  Canadian  shipping,  and  for  the  port  of 
Montreal. 

Also  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  five 
Midwest  steel  companies  ttiat  have  invested 
in  Labrador-Quebec  ore,  in  that  lake-type 
vessels  could  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
Montreal  and  bring  down  the  iron  ore  to 
their  Midwest  plants. 

It's  funny  the  way  the  St.  Lawrence  con- 
troversy is  shaping  up.  The  original  water- 
way boosters  could  never  arouse  much  en- 
thxisiasm  or  get  any  funds  to  carry  on  their 
fight.  The  five  steel  companies  looked  upon 
them  as  silly  and  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  opponents. 

But  about  3  years  ago,  these  steel  compa- 
nies got  behind  the  waterway  proponents  In  a 
big  way  and  supplied  them  plentifully  with 
funds,  not  because  they  have  come  to  accept 
the  original  waterway  proponents'  point  of 
view  about  ocean  going  vessels,  but  because 
the  waterway  would  permit  lake  vessels  to 
bring  in  their  iron  ore. 

The  pending  Wiley  bill,  providing  for  a 
$100  million  bond  issue  by  a  Government 
corporation,  to  extend  the  27  foot  waterway 
only  to  Lake  Erie  is  Just  what  these  steel 
companies  want,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  Wiley 
blU.  But.  as  Senator  Thte  of  Minnesota, 
says  it  leaves  the  original  waterway  boosters 
out  on  a  limb. 

BuaoKM  or  paoor  is  on  the  watckwat 

PKOPONCNTS 

President  Elsenhower  has  been  represented 
in  the  press  several  times  as  saying  that  if 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  an 
economic  necessity  it  would  come  despite 
what  he  said  or  did  about  it.     We  agree. 

Senator  Wn.ET,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  diehard 
waterway  proponent,  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  forthcoming  hearings  by  his  com- 
mittee on  the  project  would  l>e  confined  to 
8  days  because  "the  doctimentation  on  the 
seaway  is  already  so  thick,  with  so  many 
previous  printed  hearings,  reports,  studies, 
memoranda,  committee  prints." 

We  agree  that  the  documentation,  etc.,  on 
the  subject  is  thick.  And  that  thick  docu- 
mentation la  overwhelmingly  against  the 
project.  It  proves  irrefutably  that  the  pro- 
posed 27-foot  waterway,  frozen  over  for 
nearly  S  months  of  the  year,  would  be 'out- 
moded for  oceangoing  vessels  before  a  spade- 
ful of  dirt  had  been  txirned;  that  only  about 
4  percent  of  Anrerican-flag  oceangoing  pri- 
vately operated  vessels  could  use  this  depth 
when  loaded,  and  that  they  could  not  profit- 
ably operate  vrlth  part  loads  as  some  of  the 
proponents  contend;  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  opposed  to  the  waterway; 
that  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  repre- 
senting operators  of  Great  Lakes  vessels,  was 
formerly  among  the  leading  opponents  and 
now,  at  the  insistence  of  one  large  and  in- 
fluential operator  who  is  interested  in  the 
Labrador-Quebec  ore  development,  is  neu- 
tral, not  for;  that  every  port  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  have  to  be  deepened  and  inx- 
proved  to  conform  to  even  the  27-foot  depth, 
at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  million  dollars; 
that  only  tentative  and  whoUy  unreliable 
estimates  are  available  for  the  necessary 
work  on  the  connecting  links  In  tha  Great 


hiXe» — around  Detroit.  In  the  St.  Mary's 
River  and  at  the  Soo.  For  example,  the 
tentative  Army  engineers'  estimates  for  the 
27-foot  channel  at  these  places  are  $89.- 
845,000.  Tet  to  dig  Just  3  feet  deeper  for 
a  30-foot  channel,  the  estimates  jump,  again 
p\irely  tentatively,  to  $270,340,000.  For  a 
35-foot  channel  which  the  proponents  are 
reaUy  after  and  which  they  must  have  for 
any  substantial  movement  of  oceangoing 
vessels,  the  tentative  costs  Jump  to  $516,657.- 
000.  This  does  not  include  the  work  in  the 
international  rapids  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

The  thick  documentation  shows  conclu- 
sively that  it  makes  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence to  the  commerce  of  this  country  and 
Canada  whether  Canada  builds  the  waterway 
from  Montreal  to  Lake  Erie,  as  she  has  fre- 
quently expressed  a  willingness  to  do.  ur 
whether  we  pfuticipate. 

The  thick  documentation  shows  that  Can- 
ada has  owned  and  operated  a  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  for  more  than  100  years;  that  the 
agitation  now  is  in  effect  simply  to  deepen  it. 

The  thick  documentation  shows  that  if 
Canada  does  this  deepening,  it  will  take  care 
of  the  six  smaller  Midwest  steel  companies 
that  have  invested  in  Labrador -Quebec  iron 
ore  and  want  the  waterway  to  put  them  In  a 
be^er  competitive  position. 

The  thick  documentation  proves  these  and 
other  things,  but  the  proponents,  year  after 
year,  seek  to  ignore  the  facts  which  the  thick 
documentation  contains. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  this  thick  docu- 
mentation was  made  at  the  direction  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, the  most  representative  business  or- 
ganization of  the  largest  city  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  study  was  made  by  Arthur  H. 
Schwietert  and  Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  men  of 
unquestioned  eminence  In  their  field.  As  a 
result,  the  association  went  on  record  against 
ths  project. 

The  same  thick  documentation  is  available 
to  Senator  Wilkt  and  the  other  proponents. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  abide  by  it.  In- 
stead, they  go  along,  year  after  year,  with  the 
propaganda  that  "selfish  eastern  interests" 
prevent  the^jroject  and  with  such  arguments 
as  the  one  by  Senator  Welet,  on  the  occasion 
of  Stalin's  death,  that  the  project  wovild  be 
a  good  way  to  tell  Malenkov  off. 

The  American  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness said  recently  that  "thousands  of  people 
are  becoming  disgiisted  with  the  necessity 
of  putting  up  a  fight  in  opposition  to  this 
socialistic  imdertaklng  every  time  Congress 
convenes."    This  is  a  fact. 


•t 


Resolution  Condemning  SoTiet  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  March  17,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Community  Council  of  South  Marlboro, 
in  my  district,  on  March  19,  1953: 

"Whereas  it  Is  a  historical  fact  that  dlo* 
tatorshipe  and  totalitarian  regimes  have  p>e- 
rlodtcally  employed  a  pattern  of  persecution 
of  minority  peoples  and  have  engaged  in  the 
persecution  of  peoples  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs; and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  regime  is  admittedly  a 
dictatorship  wherein  all  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  basic  Individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties; and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  satel- 
lite states  under  its  domination  have  revived 
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xuiwaraea  w  (jnicago.  met  witn  a  reac-    ing  to  every  sense  oi  decency. 


out     recommendation.      This     means. 


AI580 
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the  Hitlerite  program  of  deliberate  anti- 
Semitism  In  order  to  cloak  Its  ruthless  policy 
of  extermination  of  all  opposition;  and 

"Whereas  the  pitiful  remnant  of  Jews  left 
In  E:astem  Europe  face  extermination;  and 

"Whereas  such  Inhuman  conduct  shocks 
the  conscience  of  hiunanity;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  and  is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Kremlin  dictators  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  religious  beliefs  of 
every  religious  sect;  and 

"Whereas  the  military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Imperialists  has  spread  its  Influence  over  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  800  million  peoples;  and 

"Whereas  these  flagrant  violations  of  hu- 
man dignity  constitute  an  ever-growing 
threat  to  the  portion  of  the  world  which 
yet  remains  free  from  the  domination  of  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Community  Council 
of  South  Marlboro  and  Beach  Haven,  duly 
assembled  In  the  auditoriiun  of  Public  School 
316,  Avenue  X  and  West  Street.  Brooklyn, 
M.  T..  cm  the  19th  day  of  March  1953,  go  on 
record  as  unanimously  condemning  the  in- 
human practice  of  the  persecution  of  all 
minority  peoples  and  more  recently  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  press  and  to  Congress- 
man Abeaham  J.  MT7I.TK8.  requesting  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  made  a  part  of, 
Included,  and  prLited  in  the  Congrxssional 
Recoko." 

This  council  is  made  up  of  the  following 
organizations,  to  wit:  The  South  Marlboro 
Board  of  Trade,  Inc.:  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  School  216;  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  Church;  Beech  Haven  Jewish  Center; 
Marlboro  Memorial  Poet,  American  Legion. 
Mo.  1437:  Beach  Haven  Tenants'  League, 
Xne.;  Baaeh  Haven  Management  Corp.:  Beaoh 
Raven  Hadaoah:  PoUoe  Athletic  League,  61st 
Precinct:  16th  Assembly  District  Regular  Re- 
publican  Club:  United  Regular  Democratic 
OrganlBatlon.  I6th  Aaiembly  District:  South 
Marlboro  Youth  Organlaatlon. 


VtldtCut 


ZXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KIARNEY 

or  W»W  TOUK 

ZN  THI  R0U8I  OF  RVRiaENTATIVEa 

Thundaw,  March  29, 19Si 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaktr.  und«r 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
MB.  X  wish  to  Include  the  following  edl. 
torliU  enUtled  ''Velde  CMe,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
oaoforMaroh  16: 

ViLM  CAIS 

The  OommunUt*UftUt  tfetlgn  haa  alwayi 
b*«n  to  imtar  and  discredit  a  Qovtrnment 
commlttae  InvMtlfatlni  aubyartlon.  Usual- 
ly.  tor  BMuamum  affwl,  their  attack  baa  baan 
conoantratad  aialntt  ona  paraon. 

Soma  yaara  afo,  bafora  wa  aa  a  people  rtc- 
ocnlMd  the  taebnlqua,  it  waa  auocfeaful 
aialnst  MAtrnt  Dim,  ebalrmaa  ot  the  ftrat 
Mouse  Utt-AoMrleaa  Actlvmaa  Oommttlee. 

It  baa  bean  Ulad,  and  la  aUU  balng  triad, 
agalnat  Senator  JoawH  R.  McOaarMT.  with 
no  auocaae. 

It  waa  triad  aialnat  Vice  Praaldant  RKXAaD 
NnoN  whan,  aa  a  mambar  of  the  Un-AmarU 
CHn  AcUvlUaa  Oommlttae.  ha  dradttd  up  the 
Algar  Hlaa  caaa.  The  Mtaon  amaar  dldnt 
take,  aithar. 

It  la  now  being  triad  against  Repraaanta* 
tlva  Habold  R.  Vslm.  praaant  obairmaa  ot  the 
Un-Amarloan  AoUvitiaa  Oonunittaa. 

Part  ot  tha  amaar  technique  is  to  distort 
•tatamanta  ao  aa  to  give  them  a  meaning 


that  was  never  Intended  and  then  to  create 
out  of  the  distortion  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion and  emotionalism  In  which  the  origi- 
nal meaning  is  loet. 

The  technique  Is  insidious  and  It  fools  a 
lot  of  people  into  thinking  the  distortion  Is 
fact,  when  actually  it  Is  fraud. 

This  is  now  being  used  against  Mr.  Vkloe. 
We  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  while 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  doing  so. 

On  a  radio  program  March  9  Mr.  Vxlds  said 
It  was  possible  his  committee  some  time 
would  Inquire  into  Conununlst  infiltration 
and  proselytizing  among  the  clergy. 

He  clearly  said  the  emphasis  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  on  Individuals,  not  on 
churches. 

DISTORTION     TECHNIQTTX 

Almost  immediately  the  distortion  process 
set  in.  It  was  made  to  appear  that  Mr.  Veldb 
proposed  a  reckless  Investigation  of  churches 
and  was  threatening  freedom  of  worship. 

One  of  those  who  fell.  Jumped,  or  was 
pushed  into  this  trap  was  Representative 
Pkanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr. 

On  March  11,  Mr.  Roosevelt  Introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House  calling  for  removal 
of  Mr.  Veldz  from  the  committee. 

He  shouted  and  stormed  that  investiga- 
tion of  the  churches  (notice  the  distor- 
tion) "could  lead  to  control  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  of  the  revered 
clergy  of  our  religious  institutions." 

Purther,  that  Mr.  Velde's  proposal  would 
violate  "one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
the  Constitution." 

These  are  absxird,  inaccurate,  and  dema- 
gogic statements.  Mr.  Roosevclt  Is  bright 
enough  and  experienced  enough  to  know 
better,  so  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  he 
chose  to  cash  In  on  the  publicity  of  the  left- 
wing  generated  turmoil. 
'  Mr.  Viun  la  a  Methodist,  and  furthermore, 
a  real  church-going  Methodist.  He  has  re- 
peatedly said  the  great  majority  of  minlstera 
are  as  opposed  to  communism  as  any  other 
group  of  Americana. 

Wa  do  not  oonalder  that  minlstera,  aa  in- 
dlfiduala.  are  any  mora  exempt  from  inquiry 
than,  Bay,  newspaper  publishers. 

QuIU  a  few,  in  fact  too  many,  nawapaper 
pubUahera  have  wittingly  or  altwittedly 
aerved  tha  Communlat  cauae. 

So,  It  la  ahocktng.  but  not  too  surprtalng, 
that  reporta  of  the  Un-American  Aotlvltiaa 
Oommlttae  offer  atrong  evidence  that  aoma 
miniatara  have  baan  duped  into  aarving  the 
Oommuniat  cauae. 

Tha  ie«l  report  of  the  committee  quotee 
J.  Bdgar  Roover  aa  espreaaing  real  appre- 
hanaion  that  Oommuniata  are  able  to  aaeure 
miniaura  ot  the  goapal  to  promou  their  evil 
work  and  aapousa  a  cause  that  la  alien  to 
tha  religion  of  Christ  and  Judaism. 

Neither  Mr.  RooaavcLT,  nor  anyone  else, 
accuaed  Ur.  Roovar  of  trying  to  wreck  the 
churohaa  or  threatening  freadom  of  religion. 

In  IMi,  when  the  committee  waa  headed 
by  Rapraaenutlve  John  S.  Wood,  a  Prot- 
eatant.  it  reported,  "For  yaara  thaOommunUt 
Party  haa  made  a  deliberat>atfort  to  draw 
clergyman  into  ita  peace  fro^,  and  aohievad 
unuaual  aucceea."  X 

Neither  Mr.  Rooacyitr  nor  anyone  alee 
aocuaed  Mr.  Wood  of  trying  to  wreck  the 
ehurehee  or  threatening  freedom  ot  religion. 
•UT  ruuai  Non 

One  of  the  phony  peace  movementa,  named 
aubverslva  by  tha  Attorney  Qenaral.  waa  tha 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 
active  in  the  lata  l&gO'a.  ThU  group,  the 
eoaunittae  reported,  "boaated  at  laaal  81 
clergyman  aupportera,  while  tha  American 
Peace  Mobilieation,  which  picketed  tha  WhiU 
Rouaa  during  the  SUUn-Ritlar  pact,  haa  ftg 
clergymen  aaaooiated  with  It.  In  1940.  the 
Communlat  paaca  front  waa  tha  Win-the- 
Peaca  Committee,  which  attracted  It  reU- 
gioua  aponaora  out  of  60." 

During  the  laat  4  yaara  the  Oommuniata 
have  pushed  another  phony  peace  campaign, 
atarting  with  tha  1948  meeting  in  the  Wal- 


dorf-Astoria In  New  York,  which  was  called 
a  Communist  propaganda  sounding  board  by 
the  State  Department. 

Of  this  movement,  the  committee  said: 
"According  to  an  official  folder  listing  some 
of  the  signers  of  the  current  world  peace 
appeal,  266  American  clergymen  or  profee- 
sional  church  workers  were  Included  In  a 
total  of  600  names. 

One  more  quote:  "This  success  of  the  Com- 
munists In  enlisting  members  of  the  clergy 
for  their  so-called  peace  movements  is  amaz- 
ing in  view  of  the  frank  contempt  of  Com- 
munists for  religion.  *  *  •  It  Is  all  the  more 
amazing  in  view  of  the  subornation  or  sup- 
pression of  the  church  in  every  country  un- 
der Communist  control." 

The  price  of  freedom  comes  high. 

Let's  not  let  Congressman  Veloz  pick  up 
the  check  alone. 


Phones  aad  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
In  the  CoNcitcssioNAL  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  entitled  "Phones  and 
Taxes"  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  on  February  28.  1853: 
Pmonis  and  Taxes 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  Bell  Ulephona  com- 
panies and- telephone  users  amounted  to  aa 
average  of  19.88  per  telephone  per  month  last 
year.  That  was  well  over  11  billion,  quite  a 
contribution  for  a  service  that  we  take  for 
granted  and  which  costs  no  one  much  money. 

Tha  United  Statea.  however,  haa  more  than 
SQ  million  telephones,  mora  than  all  tha  real 
of  the  world  combined. 

This  great  Ulephona  network  paid  the 
Oovarnraent  mure  in  taxes  laat  year  than  It 
earned  for  lu  shareholdera,  liS.at  par  ahare 
in  taxaa  as  against  lii.M  in  earnings.  And 
thoaa  1.830,000  atockholdara  in  turn  paid 
taxaa  on  their  divldanda,  '""'" 


CoodkioM  li  Upvk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  URL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KSNTVCKT 

ZN  THI  NOUSI  OP  lUBPMSINTATIVIt 

r^uriday.  Manh  le,  ifSj 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  SpMktr.  undtr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Rio* 
OKD.  Z  Include  the  foUowlna  arUclo  by 
Barry  Bingham: 

Tmcto  Has  Bum  RnoiLT.  Uolt  *•  lyn.  nt 
jATAN'a  Snu.  ot  TMi  Wooea;  OvnroroLa* 
noN.  A  Hooi  PoatiaM>TaAM  Danctr,  Po« 

UTtCAL    BnaXUTT    AMONC    TMS    Z>'TCUJK}« 

TUALa— ALL  TMiai  TWNoa  Mmmt  Sbm  To 
Znmcati  NirroN  la  a  Rvi  Plom  roa  Oom- 
MUNxaac.    BUT    RxatcTAMoa    to    tki    Am 

IMOLOOT  Za  SxmraiaiNo 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 
T0«TO.— Arriving  by  air  in  Tokyo  was  a 
atartllBg  contraat  to  my  laat  vlait  to  Japan. 
My  praTioua  call  had  baan  in  the  flrtt  watk 
of  Baptamber  1945.  Prom  tha  deck  of  tha 
U.  8.  8.  Missouri  In  Tokyo  Bay.  Z  had  watoha4 
the  surrender  ot  tha  Japanaae  Bmpira. 


u    iux^nji  MhiMAB    am    m    M^Kuaouipuicu*      wi\jim.  uu  uic  (Miuiovuug  iiumb  ui.  uie  ureal,      iii>e  8u»vee  uuovr  its  aonunavion  nave  rrviTeu 
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This  time  I  touched  down  in  a  sleek  Pan- 
American  Clipper  at  Haneda  International 
Airport. 

The  field  was  alive  with  people  out  to  greet 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Many  were  American  serv- 
ice personnel,  mingled  with  formally  dressed 
Japanese  ofQcials,  a  couple  of  ambassadors, 
and  throngs  of  Japanese  citizens,  each  armed 
with  a  camera.  There  was  even  a  Japanese 
Orover  Whalen  to  offer  the  keys  of  the  city, 
and  a  tiny  girl  like  a  Japanese  dc^.  holding 
a  welcoming  bouquet  of  flowers. 

The  American  authorities  had  tactfully 
deferred  to  the  local  police  on  toaking  ar- 
rangements to  handle  the  crowd.  The  local 
police  had  not  quite  understood  the  gesture. 
The  result  was  a  mob  scene  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  Cecil  B.  De  Mllle. 

PHOTOCaACT,   MATBS 

The  photographers  were  especially  aggres- 
sive, even  by  American  standards.  They 
barely  allowed  ICr.  Stevenson  enough  room 
to  step  from  the  plane.  Later,  he  cracked 
to  a  Japanese-American  audience  that  he 
wondered  If  the  new  Japan  was  really  a  pho- 
tocracy  rather  than  a  democracy. 

We  took  the  half-hour  drive  into  central 
Tokyo. 

My  eyes  bulged. 

This  whole  district  had  been  a  blackened 
waste  in  194S.  Plre  bombs  raining  from 
B-29's  had  wiped  out  square  miles  ot  shops 
and  houses  in  the  endless  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

Now,  the  whole  town  is  completely  rebuilt. 
Tokyo  is  once  again  the  world's  third  largest 
city,  behind  only  London  and  New  York. 
Prom  a  wartime  low  of  3,000,000,  it  haa  risen 
anew  to  over  7.000.000. 

The  reconstruction  is  an  amasing  feat  of 
energy  and  determination. 

I  wish  I  could  say  it  waa  alao  a  tritunph  of 
civic  beauty,  or  even  of  convenience.  But  to 
me,  Tokyo  is  atlll  the  ugly  duckling  of  all  tha 
world's  citiaa. 

In  their  haata  to  rebuild,  the  Japaneaa  al- 
lowed no  time  for  rtplannins  their  pprawUng 
and  formless  metropolis.  There  waa  a  rage 
to  build  everything  back  exactly  as  it  waa. 

llils  means  endleaa  atreeta  lined  with 
buildings  of  unpainted  wood,  corrugated 
iron,  or  eoncreta  block. 

Tokyo  haa  borrowed  all  the  worat  of  the 
West  In  ita  appearance,  all  the  ahoddy,  tha 
dingy,  tha  aordtd.  At  ttmea  we  felt  we  were 
paaaiiig  through  tha  Chicago  atoekyarda  die* 
trict,  but  there  waa  no  clean  and  towering 
Michigan  Avenue  to  make  a  heartaniag  oen- 
trast.  Whatever  there  ia  of  beauty  in  Tokyo 
is  tucked  away  behind  high  walla. 

"waioNT'a  MucrtOAL  joki* 

At  the  center  Tokyo  builds  up  to  the  Ger- 
manic modern  of  huge,  squat  othce  struotura, 
to  tha  forbidding  gray  waUa  of  tha  palace 
grounda,  and  finally,  for  us,  to  tha  Imperial 
Hotel.  Prank  Llo)'d  Wrighfa  practical  Joke 
on  the  tour  lata  of  the  world, 

The  faaoua  architect  ataeked  togather 
aoma  dingy  yellow  brick,  heavily  encrusted 
with  a  poroua  lava  atone  thai  haa  abaorbad 
dacadaa  of  l\>kyo  grime. 

Inatde  the  hotel  ia  a  labyrinth,  a  aort  ot 
nightmare  rabbit  warren.  After  being  lot! 
for  ao  minutea  between  the  main  lobby  aad 
my  room,  and  bumping  my  head  twice 
agalnat  low-Aung  atone  archee,  I  diaeoverad 
a  ayatam  ot  red  earpeu  thai  led  to  every  part 
of  the  heuae.  Soon  Z  waa  able  to  lower  my 
record  to  1  minutea  from  bedroom  to  front 
desk. 

Everywhere  in  Tokyo  there  are  odd  eon- 
traata.  The  traffic  movea  on  tha  left  in  tha 
British  fashion,  but  American  Jaepa  honk  at 
rlckahaws  and  luiian-made  sporta  earm.  Tha 
trano  police,  trained  by  our  Army  MP'a.  wave 
white-gloved  handa  like  wlndmUla  at  buay 
iutaraectlona. 

NATiva  Msaa  aAaa 

Tha  Brat  reauurant  Z  aaw  offered  Juicy 
hambun^ra  and  chile  con  oarna.  In  a  atora 
window  *  aign  read:  "Look,  if  you  coma  in- 
aide,  y<«4  will  feel  eicelient  muaic."    The 


dummies  in  the  shop  windows  are  all  west- 
ern, whether  they  are  wearing  New  York 
dresses  or  Japanese  kimonos.  About  1  In  10 
of  the  sbopp>er8  wears  a  gauze  mask  over 
mouth  and  noee  to  strain  out  the  germs,  giv- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  face  the  look  of  an 
animal  snout.  Native  Japanese  dress,  which 
is  gracef\a  but  expensive  and  Impractical,  Is 
seldom  seen  in  the  streets.  Everywhere  there 
are  western  clothes,  hats,  shoes,  even  bobby 

SOX. 

On  the  main  shopping  street,  the  Oinza, 
spreclal  posts  along  the  sidewalk  give  out  the 
ceaseless  blat  of  radio  music.  Interspersed 
with  Japanese  talk  in  the  unmistakable  ac- 
cents of  the  radio  commercial. 

This  same  street  was  a  tangled  ruin  in  1945. 
The  shops  were  burned  away  entirely,  or 
else  were  empty  shells.  Hungry- looking 
Japanese  had  set  up  pitiful  little  stalls  on 
the  sidewalk,  offering  for  sale  bits  of  wood, 
old  oorks,  anything  that  had  survived  the 
destruction  of  war  and  might  conceivably 
be  bought  by  souvenir-hungry  Americans. 

Now  the  street  is  lined  with  busy  stores, 
bulging  with  goods. 

I  revisited  Matsuzalcaya,  a  big  department 
store  that  was  damaged  but  still  In  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  1945  surrender.  Then, 
the  shelves  were  almost  empty.  Saleswomen 
lurked  behind  their  counters,  looking  apolo- 
getic and  a  little  frightened.  So  little  Eng- 
lish was  spoken  that  I  bargained  in  halting 
French  with  a  salesgirl  who  had  gone  to  a 
French  Catholic  mission  school;  and  I  msui- 
aged  In  that  way  to  buy  for  one  of  my  chil- 
dren a  Japanese  doll  that  stood  lonely  and 
forlorn  on  a  toy  counter. 

Thia  time,  the  shelves  were  loaded  with 
goods  from  all  over  the  world.  Old  Forester 
stood  next  to  Japanese  Scotch  at  the  liquor 
counter.  (They  no  longer  produce  the  pre- 
war Japaneaa  version  of  King  William  IV 
Scotch,  which  waa  widely  advertised  aa 
Quean  William  IV.)  Gigantic  atrawbarrlaa 
were  on  sale,  a  good  S  inches  long  and  plump 
in  proportion,  at  10  cents  apiece.  Behind 
a  fiah  counter  a  young  Japanaae  aaiaaman 
waa  whiatling  Z  Oat  Ideaa. 

Japan  aaema  to  have  fallen  heir  to  a  com- 
bination of  tha  problama  that  plague  the 
varloua  countrlaa  of  poatwar  Burope.  It 
aharea  with  Italy  tha  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion, but  in  much  more  critical  form.  It 
haa  achieved  a  low  European  death  rate 
oombined  with  a  high  oriental  birth  rate. 
Thia  meana  a  net  inoraaae  of  1,800,000  peo- 

t>la  each  year.    Already  there  are  U  million 
n  a  country  amaller  than  California,  only 
one-eeveath  ot  which  can  be  farmed. 

Children  awarm  through  the  atreete  In 
Incredible  numbera,  looking  all  the  aame 
alee,  and  uniformly  cheerful  and  full  ot 
grina. 

NO  rLACK  TO  OO 

With  Korea,  Pormoaa,  and  Manchuria  gone, 
Japan  haa  no  place  to  put  its  bursting  pop- 
ulation. There  ia  no  religious  taboo  against 
btrtit  control,  but  it  only  aaama  poaaible  for 
tha  Japanaae  maaaaa  it  the  Ctovernment  paya 
for  the  matertala  and  diatributea  them. 
Otherwiae  the  proli&o  poor  oan  never  afford 
them. 

Japan  aharee  with  Britain  the  atern  neoee- 
•Vtf  to  export  or  die.  At  the  very  beet,  the 
Japaneee  muat  buy  at  leaat  80  percent  ot 
their  food  abroad.  To  pay  tor  it,  they  muat 
Ball  manufactured  produeta.  But  raw  ma- 
teriala  are  alao  critically  abort,  and  Japanaae 
induatry  operatea  today  on  Iron  ore  ahipped 
from  our  weat  ooaat  and  coking  coal  out  of 
Norfolk.  Of  baaic  raw  materiala,  only  copper 
ia  abundant  in  Japan. 

The  natural  trade  outlet  for  Japan  la 
China,  which  uaad  to  aitaorb  98  percent  of 
Japaneee  export  gooda,  Now  leas  than  1 
percent  goea  in  that  direction.  Only  tha 
United  Statee  and  Canada  have  atrlcter  rulee 
agalnat  trading  wit%  China'a  Aede. 

TaADi  aitowa  bbrcit 
Tha  reat  of  Aaia  to  tha  aouthward  baa 
litUa  dealre  %e  trade   with  the  Japaueaa, 


who  came  as  ruthless  conquerors  so  short 
a  time  ago.  Japanese  foreign  trade  now 
shows  a  deficit  of  e750,000,000  a  year.  Amer- 
ican expenditures  of  $315,000,000  a  year  cur- 
rently  cover  the  gap.  This  sum  is  made  up 
of  purchases  in  Japan  for  our  forces  In 
Korea,  plus  the  spending  of  our  troops  in 
Japan  itself.  This  Is  the  temporary  prop 
that  holds  up  the  Jap>ane8e  economy. 

Japan  shares  with  Germany  the  stark 
fact  of  defeat.  It  runs  the  common  danger 
that  any  rearmament  program  may  help 
the  old  military  clique  back  into  power. 

The  Japanese  in  defeat  were  less  resent- 
ful than  the  Germans.  They  were  dazed, 
nimibed,  resigned.  Since  their  whole  way 
of  life  had  failed  them,  they  were  passively 
willing  to  try  a  dose. from  the  new  bottle 
labeled  "democracy."  Only  now  they  begin 
to  suggest  in  their  quiet,  breathless  voices 
that  the  prescription  does  not  seem  adapted 
to  their  national  ills.  The  occupation 
started  out  with  many  brave  reforms.  Only 
one  seems  sure  to  stick,  the  emancipation 
of  women  and  their  capture  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

President  Hatanaka,  of  Kobe  Women's  Col« 
lege,  an  Oberlln  graduate,  explains  the  diffi- 
culty this  way: 

"In  New  York  It  is  possible  to  build  sky- 
scrapers on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock.  In 
the  big  Japanese  city  of  Osaka,  a  skyscraper 
would  be  an  unwise  investment,  as  it  would 
sink  In  the  marshy  soil  and  collapse.  Japan 
has  no  foundation  on  which  to  rest  the 
towering  structure  of  democracy." 

Japan  also  shows  striking  parallels  with 
the  unhappier  aspects  of  France  today. 
There  is  the  same  pressure  from  the  ex- 
treme left  and  right  to  squeeae  the  political 
moderates  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread dlaguat  with  politics  and  a  shrugging, 
aneering  attitude  toward  any  government  in 
power.  There  ia  a  dearth  of  young  and  vig- 
orous leaders. 

After  all,  parliamentary  goTcmmant  ia  atlll 
new  in  Japan.  Tha  first  party  cabinet  waa 
formed  in  1818.  Tha  blggaat  party  (tha 
Liberals)  la  split  by  paraonal  Jealoualea  and 
ambltiona,  The  Diet  rlnga  with  endleaa  blck- 
erlnge. 

Aa  In  Prance,  many  Intellectuala  are  euraad 
with  a  aort  of  political  sterility.  They  era 
agalnat  everything,  for  nothing.  Thry  do 
not  want  Japan  to  rearm,  which  la  under- 
ataadable.  Thay  want  the  Americana  to  go 
home,  which  ia  alao  underatandabie.  But 
at  the  aame  time  thay  want  the  country 
protected  by  American  money  and  military 
atrength,  which  doea  not  fit  at  all  with  their 
other  views. 

The  favorite  foreign  author  in  Japan  today 
ia  Jaan  Paul  Sartre,  the  French  writer  who 
aymboiiaea  the  cynicism  aad  world-weariaeae 
of  a  generation  drained  by  war. 

Za  thia  a  giorioua  opportunity  tor  com* 
mualsmf  By  all  tiia  algna  it  should  be,  but 
obaervara  dUagrea  about  the  progreaa  the 
Reda  have  made. 

Certainly  they  are  making  a  play  for  **the 
cold-rice  children,"  the  third  and  fourth 
eona  ot  peaaant  famlliee  who  oannot  ahare 
the  tamlly  term  ot  8  or  8  aoree  (the  averago 
eiae  ot  a  Japaneae  tarai).  Theae  diaplaoed 
peaaanta  get  aquieaed  into  the  big  eitlee, 
where  pay  la  poor  and  Joba  are  aoarce,  At 
the  other  end  ot  the  aoala,  Japan  will  grad* 
uate  aome  180,000  young  people  from  college 
thia  year,  only  halt  of  whom  can  find  Joba. 
Mere  ia  a  potentially  dangeroua  element,  a 
drifting  olaaa  ot  unemployed  intellectuala, 

A  CLavaa  twht 
Lt.  Allen  Sehwarta.  of  the  Army'a  Paycho- 
logical  Warfare  operation,  and  formerly  ot 
tha  Oouriar-Journal  and  Loutsvilla  Timee 
adverttaing  department,  told  me  of  tha  devar 
twiata  tha  Oommuniau  giva  their  propa- 
ganda in  Japan.  For  iaatance.  he  heard  a 
waitreea  in  a  Tokyo  reataurant  apraading  thia 
party  Una:  'Tha  Americana  would  never 
have  dropped  the  atom  bomb  on  the  Oer* 
aiMAua,    Tiie  Oeraaaaa  are  white.    We  ware 
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blMt«d  by  the  terrible  weapon  because  we 
•re  yellow  people.** 

UiKlcr  the  drcumetanoee.  the  reeUtance 
to  communUm  la  etarprlslng.  Its  strongett 
threat  Is  the  teachers'  union,  which  la  the 
most  powerful  In  the  country.  But  the 
OommunlBts  hold  no  seats  In  the  dominant 
lower  houae  of  the  Diet.  In  last  October's 
election,  their  national  vote  fell  from  a  pr«« 
Tlous  3.000.000  to  000.000. 

The  Japanese  system  of  society  Is  deeply 
traditional.  It  U  like  a  set  of  UtUe  wooden 
boxes,  with  each  box  fitting  neatly  Into  the 
next  slM  larger.  Authority  works  down 
from  the  big  box  to  each  smaller  one  In  turn. 
The  Bmperor  was  once  the  big  box.  Today 
his  status  has  declined,  but  the  average 
japansss  stlU  looks  upward  for  authority. 
eoDtrol.  direction.  Be  expects  to  take  his 
place  In  the  system  of  little  boxee.  Where 
the  national  tradition  Is  so  deeply  consenra> 
ttve.  a  revolution  from  the  left  la  almost 
unthinkable. 


saauMusnaL 

TIm  problems  of  Japan  are  as  dear  to  tea 
as  Mount  Puilyama  on  a  sunny  day.  At 
the  same  time.  Japan  has  assets  of  an  un> 
usxial  sort.  The  people  are  Industrious, 
willing,  and  undemanding.  TlMy  are  also 
literate  and  well  informed.  There  are  more 
smlltng  faoea  and  feww  strained  and 
anxious  ones  on  Tttkyo's  Olnsa  than  on  Mew 
York's  Fifth  Avenue  or  LouUvlUe's  Fourth 
Street. 

Some  Inner  force  drove  these  people 
through  4  years  of  a  hopeless  war.  If  they 
can  work  as  well  against  odds  now.  they 
may  yet  find  a  way  to  establish  their  nation 
as  the  strong  and  stable  but  also  peaceful 
leader  «f  the  Far  East. 


Cracks  in  the  Pentagon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  ?U1 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of 
our  Govemment  departments  earn 
money  for  the  taxpayers.  When  they  do. 
It  is  news.  Fred  Othman,  who  writes  one 
of  the  most  readable  columns  being  pub- 
lished these  days,  discovered  such  a  de- 
partment recently  and  did  an  entertain- 
ing piece  on  it  for  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  other  subscribers  to  his  syndi- 
'cate.  Othman  deals  with  Important  sub- 
jects but  has  a  knack  of  writing  in  the 
lighter  vein  that  appeals  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  Americans. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rccoro. 
It  deals  with  the  Contract  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  FY)rce  and  men- 
tions Mr.  Chester  P.  Sef  tenberg,  the  dep- 
uty for  contract  financing  and  resident 
of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  whiph  is  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Seftenberg  was  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  has  held  responsible  banking 
positions  in  Oshkosh ;  Oak  Park.  111. ;  and 
Duluth.  Minn.  He  took  charge  of  the 
Contract  Financing  Division  of  the  Air 
Force  in  1950  and  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.    A  recent  report  of  the  OSD 


Comptroller  shows  that  the  Air  Force 
has  guaranteed  loans  totaling  $860,000.- 

000  without  having  to  repurchase  a 
single  loan.  The  Division  has  been  a 
vital  factor  in  expediting  the  important 
air  defense  program  for  the  Nation. 

The  article  by  Fred  Othman  follows: 

CaACKS  IN  TRX  PSWTAOON 

(By  Fred  Othman) 

I  was  sailing  out  to  the  Pentagon  In  a  taxi 
and  marveling  at  the  way  the  driver  seemed 
to  know  where  he  was  going  as  he  veered 
through  elrclea.  cloverleafs,  tunnels,  and 
bypasses  leading  up  to  this  greatest  building 
In  the  world. 

Be  said,  wheeling  deftly  from  one  drive  to 
anothw,  that  when  the  Pentagon  was  being 
built,  he  drove  a  truck. 

"And  this  place  was  a  swamp  and  X  kept 
hauling  out  loads  of  tin  cans  to  dump  In  it." 
he  added.  **!  new  did  see  so  many  tin  cans, 
or  so  many  truckdrlven.  either." 

What  he  wanted  me  to  do  was  a  little 
checking  inside.  "A  terrible  kind  of  founda« 
tlon  lor  a  big  building."'  he  said.  "Look 
around  and  see  if  you  see  any  craeka.'* 

8o  I  went  In  the  river  entrance,  and  while 
vraitlng  for  Lt.  Ool.  Marvin  D.  Tbom.  of  the 
Air  Force,  who  had  Invited  me  to  lunch,  I 
took  a  good  look.  Cracks  all  over  the  place 
in  the  terraao  floors.  Looked  terrible,  lly 
taxi  driver  was  right. 

Colonel  Thorn  arrived  soon  thereafter  to 
escort  me  through  the  mase  of  corridors  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Contract  Financing 
Division.  I  saw  a  good  many  more  cracks  on 
the  way,  but  the  colonel  was  not  familiar 
with  that  problem.     He  has  his  own.     Fact  is. 

1  heard  iiiin  make  a  speech  a  while  back 
about  how  the  Air  Force  was  earning  millions 
of  dollars  for  us  hard-pressed  taxpayers. 
This  was  news  and  that's  why  I  was  there, 
looking  for  details. 

Colonel  Thcwn  Introduced  me  to  his  boss. 
Col.  Omand  P.  Milton,  of  the  Contract  Di- 
vision, and  they  took  me  to  Chester  P.  Seft- 
enberg, the  Deputy  for  Contract  Financing 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  erf  the  Air  Force. 
This  is  an  unwieldy  title,  but  Mr.  Seften- 
berg is  a  fellow  who  knows  his  banking.  He 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  the  Air 
Force  so  far  has  earned  us  a  net  profit  of 
$3,065,000  on  loans  to  contractors. 

Seems  that  when  these  fellows  get  a  big 
Government  Job,  they  usually  have  to  borrow 
working  capital.  They  got  this  from  the 
banks,  which  frequently  turn  to  the  Air 
Force  for  part  of  the  money  to  get  its  flying 
machine  buUt.  So  Seftenberg  &  Co.  put  up 
a  share  of  the  cash  and  make  the  banks 
kick  back  part  of  the  5  percent  Interest 
they  charge  the  contractors.  This  is  fair 
enough  and  so  far  we,  the  taxpayers,  have 
earned  these  $3  million  on  loans  totaling 
•860  mUlion. 

That's  pleasing  news  and  I  hope  I  have  not 
oversimplified  it  too  much.  Just  as  the 
colonel  and  I  were  about  to  leave,  Mr.  Seft- 
enberg hauled  from  his  desk  two  pieces  of 
aluminum  in  a  cotton-padded  box.  One 
piece  was  thin,  like  cardboard.  It  came  from 
the  wing  of  a  World  War  II  bomber. 

The  other  piece  was  a  solid  chunk  of 
metal,  heavy  for  its  size,  and  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  This,  said  Mr.  Seft- 
enberg, was  part  of  the  wing  stirface  from  a 
new  Jet  fighter. 

I  told  him  he  couldnt  spoof  me:  nothing 
as  heavy  as  that  could  fly.  He  said  be  knew 
it  cotildn't,  but,  doggone  it.  It  did.  He  said 
that  was  the  trouble. 

"The  engineers  have  gone  so  fast  we  are 
hard  put  to  keep  up  with  them,"  he  said. 

So  the  colonels  and  I  went  to  the  officers' 
dining  room,  where  no  cracks  were  visible 
because  the  floor  wiis  rubber  tile.  I  bad  a 
dish  of  chicken  salad,  pclce  65  cents,  includ- 
ing rolls  and  butter.    Colonel  Thorn  paid. 


I  fOimd  some  more  cradts  In  tha  floor  on 
the  way  out,  and  I'd  aay  it  was  a  Ana.  la> 
formative  day  at  the  Pentagon. 


One  Week's  Mail:  Loto  of  SiMkc  Meang 
FleatyelFire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEOR^  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  TRI  ROU8B  OF  KKPKSaMHTATma 

Wednesdatf,  March  11.  l$5i 

Ur.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dlgett  of 
ix>tes  coming  to  the  Qoverxunent  Oper- 
alions  Subcommittee  shows  that  Amer* 
icaivs  are  plenty  riled  up  over  the  way 
their  Govemment  funcUons.  Here  are 
a  few  samples: 

If  you  want  to  sea  loafara,  )uat  vtalt  your 
own  local  Oflkce  of  Internal  Revenue.  Lunch 
hour  becomes  lunch  hours. 

Why  dont  you  take  a  glance  at  the  way 
some  FMeral  employee*  get  down  to  work? 
They  com*  In  a  half  hour  late  In  th*  morn- 
ing, spend  another  half  hour  getting  ready 
to  work,  then  sit  around  a  good  part  of 
the  day,  doing  nothing. 

A  few  old  timers  do  all  the  Job*,  and  tha 
newcomers  get  the  promotions. 

Count  the  automobiles  in  the  parking  lot 
outside  the  |  Government  agency  named  |  and 
see  how  many  of  them  get  in  after  the  oOl- 
cial  starting  time. 

Rooms  in  Federal  buildings  are  vacant  day 
in  and  day  out,  but  some  Government  agen- 
cies that  want  to  do  a  decent  job  can't  get 
enovigh  space  to  work  at  all,  because  th* 
people  who  run  the  buildings  don't  Ilka 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  ever  vis- 
ited one  of  our  big  Federal  agencies 
knows  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  com- 
plain about    We  never  knew  how  much. 


The  47th  Legislative  As«eaJ>l7  of  tiie 
State  of  Oregon  McmerialiKS  tkc  G»> 
gress  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Include  as  part 
of  these  remarks  House  Joint  Memorial 
2  and  Senate  Joint  Memorial  5.  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  recommending  needed  im- 
provements in  certain  river  and  harbor 
projects.   The  memorials  are  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  2 
To  the  fumorable  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
the   VnUed  States  of  America;   to  th« 
honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  to 
the  honorable  Senators  and  Represent' 
atives  of   the  Congress  of   the   United 
States  of  America  from  Oreffon: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  47th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  8Ut«  at  Oregon.  In 


aid*,  yc4  wlU  (aal  aioalla&t  muslo."    Tha     lUUa  dealr*  w  trad*  with  th*  Japan***,    oxaua.    Th*  Oarmans  ara  white.    Wa  ware 
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legislatlv*  session  assembtod.  most  respact- 
fully  repreeent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bayooecm  Peninsula  guarding 
the  entrance  to  the  Tillamook  Bay  area  is  on 
the  verge  of  complete  obliteration  by  the 
eroding  action  of  the  i«a:  and 

Whereas  th*  entire  Tillamook  Bay  area 
protected  for  generations  by  the  Bayocaaa 
Peninsula.  •*rvlng  as  a  buffer  or  natural  dlka 
from  the  rampaging  waves  and  storms  of  tha 
B*a:  and 

Wb*r*aa  th*  oyster  bed  Industry  In  Tilla- 
mook Bay  representing  a  ga.SOO.OOO  capital 
lnv*ctm*nt  Is  b*tng  oovar*d  and  d*«troy*d  by 
aand  and  silt  swept  In  by  th*  sea:  and 

Whereas  the  port  of  Bay  City  with  a  cash 
Investment  of  tS.100.000  principal  and  Inter- 
e*t  of  taxpayers'  mon*y*.  and  who**  aeUvl- 
tie*.  Including  th*  oparatlon  of  th*  port  of 
Garibaldi.  Involving  oceangoing  tndBe  Is 
being  Jeopardised;  and 

Whereas  th*  shipplitg  movements  of  lum- 
ber and  logs  In  Tillamook  Bay.  *xo«*dlng 
800.000  tons  a  year,  with  a  potanUal  Km*  of 
#3  million  of  payroll,  ar*  threatened  by  silting 
and  shoaling,  aa  tha  reault  of  th*  washout  of 
th*  Bayoe*an  Peninsula;  and 

Wh«r*as  th*r*  ara  thowands  of  acraa  of 
dairy  meadow*  around  the  bay.  protected 
only  by  snMll  earthen  dike*  d*slgn*d  mainly 
to  reduce  flooding  during  the  freah-watar 
runoff  In  rivers  and  creeks,  which  dike* 
would  be  Inadequate  If  full  force  of  the 
Pacific  surf  were  to  pound  them,  and  which 
dlkee  have  already  been  endaitgered  by  a 
14-foot  Increase  in  tha  height  of  the  tide*; 
and 

Whereas  the  entire  dairy  Industry  of  Til- 
lamook County  Is  endangered  by  the  loss  of 
Its  new  proces-lng  and  storat^e  plant,  an  In- 
vestment of  $3,500,000,  and  the  loss  of  40 
percent  of  Its  production  area:  and 

Whereas  Tillamook's  main  attraction  as  a 
recreational  center  tor  hundreds  of  pleasure 
boats  faces  extinction  as  the  result  of  the 
threatened  and  partially  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  the  Bayooean  Peninsula;  and 

Whereas  the  new  channel  created  across 
Bayocean  Peninsula  from  the  sea  to  the 
bay  as  the  result  of  Uie  eroding  force  of  the 
sea  is  providing  an  outlet  for  ebbing  tidal 
waters,  the  flow  through  the  old  channel  has 
lessened  considerably,  and  as  a  result  the 
18-foot-deep  inlet  serving  as  the  Tillamook 
Bay  area's  commercial  outlet  to  the  sea  is 
'  threatened  with  coverage  by  silt  due  to  the 
decrease  of  the  scouring  action  of  the  les- 
sened tidal  flow;   and 

Whereas  even  the  existence  of  the  city  of 
Tillamook  and  several  little  hamlets  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  due  to  their  low 
elevation  above  sea  level,  would  ccmstantly 
live  under  the  tiireat  of  combinations  of  high 
tide  and  westerly  storms  as  the  result  of  the 
obliteration  of  Bayocean  Peninsula:    and 

Whereas  the  entire  future  economy  of 
Tillamook  County  will  suffer  through  loss  of 
real  property  taxes,  payroll  income  and  in- 
come taxes  paid  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bp  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  this  47th  legisla- 
tive assembly,  in  regular  session  assembled, 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  this  as  an  emergency  and  to  take 
Immediate  steps  following  the  repent  of  the 
TTnited  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  now  being 
processed  to  provide  funds  to  start  construc- 
tion forthwith;  and  be  It  further 

Jtesoived,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  the  Honor- 
able OxTT  CoaoON,  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oregon;  the  Honorable 
Watnk  L.  MoasK.  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Oregon;  tlie  Honorable  Waltk* 
Nosblad,   Representative  in  Congress   from 


the  Stat*  of  Oregon:  the  Honorable  Haina  *  T**.  HawnB— A  Trfl^ia  Im  *lk*  AA»k  C*.i* 
ftoawoaTR,  Repreeenutlve  in  Congress  from     *'^*  "•^'•■— ^  IllWte  t»  tte  48lh  Stale 


the  eute  of  Oregon:  the  Honorable  Sam 
CooN.  Rq;>re*enutive  In  Congress  from  th* 
State  of  Oregon;  and  the  Honorable  Boicn 
D.  Awanx,  Hepreeentatlve  In  Congress  from 
the  But*  of  Or*gon. 

8*nata  Joint  Mamorlal  B 
ro  th9  Jfonorabto  S9n%t9  and  the  J7oit3*  o/ 
Jteprcs*iitatft>a3  o/  tH*  United  Stttt*  o/ 
Aaiertef.  in  Congrtss  assembled: 

W*.  your  mamoriallsta.  the  4Tth  Lsglsla- 
tlva  Aaaembly  of  th*  SUt*  of  Oregon,  in  l«ff- 
IslaUv*  sssstoa  aBS*mbl*d.  most  r«spactfu^ 
r^praaant  as  follows: 

Wharaas  tha  Ualtsd  8Ut*s  Army  anglnaara, 
north  Paelflc  division,  have  aubmlttad  to  tha 
Board  of  Knglnaers  for  Rlvaca  and  Harbora  a 
report  racommandlng  modification  of  tha  ax- 
toting  project  in  order  that  the  channel 
depth  of  tha  Columbta  Rlvar  at  lu  mouth 
may  ba  liK:raas*d  from  th*  present  author* 
teed  40  faat  to  a  depth  of  48  feet,  and  ada« 
quata  width  provided  in  order  to  vllmlnata 
shipping  dali^  and  aatotlng  haaards:  and 

Wharaas  th*  ship  chaxmel  In  the  Colxunbla 
and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Portland, 
Orag..  and  Vancouver,  Wash.,  to  the  mouth 
has  not  been  continuously  maintained  to  the 
project  depth  and  width  and  that  such  lack 
of  adequate  maintenance  has  resulted  in 
navi^tional  difficulties  to  the  detrin^ent  of 
commercial  and  industrial  waterborne  com- 
■MToe  by  limiting  the  feasible  draft  of  ocean- 
going; vessels  vising  these  rivers:  and 

Whereas  such  restrictions  edversely  affect 
the  livelihood  of  the  citizens  in  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  not 
only  in  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
rivers,  but  also  in  the  much  larger  area  of 
the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  great  Inland 
Empire;  and 

Whereas  the  funds  expended  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  maintenance  of  the  Co- 
Iiunbia  and  Willamette  River  channels  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  have  been 
insufncient  to  continuously  maintain  the 
authorized  project  width  and  depths:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring  therein) ,  That  this,  the  47th  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  State  ol  Oregon  In 
regular  session  assembled,  hereby  does  peti- 
tion the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  approve 
and  expeditiously  appropriate  stifflclent 
funds  to  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  to  implement  the  re- 
port of  the  engineers  above  referred  to.  in 
order  that  a  channel  of  48  feet  in  depth 
and  adequate  width  may  l>e  created  at  the 
Columbia  River  entrance;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  these  bodies  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate  in  order  that  the 
channel  of  the  Columbia  and  Williamett* 
Rivers  below  Portland.  Oreg„  and  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  be  continuously  maintained  at  the 
project  dimensions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Girr  Gordon, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  the  Honorable  Watnk  L.  Moksb, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon; to  the  Honorable  Waltix  Nokblad,  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Coon,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon; to  the  Honorable  Homes  D.  Angeix, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Oregon;  to  the  Honorable  Harbis  Ells- 
woBTH.  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gressional Conunittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors; 
and  to  the  Board  of  United  States  Army  Bn- 
gineers  appointed  to  Investigate  and  ap- 
prove such  projects. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

SBLBQATS  nOM  RAWan 

IN  TBI  BOUSB  OF  BXPRBMSTXTma 

r^MTsday.  MffTch  1«.  2153 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leeve  to  extend  my  remaits  In  the 
RiGORD.  I  am  Incorporating  a  tribute  to 
Hawaii  by  Daniel  Francis  Clancy,  of 
Springfield.  Ohio,  a  poet,  writer,  and 
newspaperman.  He  is  the  only  man  ex- 
cept the  late  Ernie  I^le  to  win  two  con- 
secutlve  national  headllner  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  In  journalism. 
Rls  tribute  follows: 


iTia  B*wAii-->A  TteBun  to  mi  ttm  8ian 

(By  Denial  Francis  Claney) 
It's  Hawaii,  commonwealth  ot  coral,  eat- 
tl*.  and  coconuts:  land  of  lava  and  late:  prln« 
elpaUty  of  palma  and  plnaapplaa;  stata  of 
augar,  surfboards,  and  sweatpotatosa:  Oahu. 
HavraU.  Maul.  Kauai.  Kahodawe.  Lanal,  Mo- 
lokal,  and  Ntihau;  Rllo.  Honolulu,  and  bom* 
of  the  hula;  breadfruit,  peaches,  bananaa. 
and  th*  bougalnvillea;  famed  for  its  fish, 
ferns,  and  flowers;  taro  and  tropical  trees; 
pol  and  the  poinciana;  Mauna  Loti  and  Kl> 
lauea;  forests  and  fields,  ranches  and  plan- 
tations, sandbanks  and  shoals;  coffee,  yams, 
nets  and  outriggers;  Mauna  Kea,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Walkiki  Beach,  Sandwich  Islands;  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific;  Paradise,  playground, 
and  outpost  of  democracy.  It's  Hawaii. 
Aloha. 


The  UhMbsidBed  American  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSET 

or  HXW  MSXICO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  Eisenhower  admlnistra* 
tlon  and  many  of  our  leaders  in  indus- 
try aiKl  in  agriculture  are  seeking  ways 
to  expand  our  export  trade.  My  hope  is 
that  means  to  accomplish  tills  objective 
will  be  found  in  good  time  because  the 
United  States  needs  more  foreign  trade 
to  help  consume  the  pitxlucts  of  factory 
and  farm,  particularly  since  productive 
capacity  of  both  has  expanded  beyoiui 
domestic  need. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  Ameri- 
can industry  that  is  unique  in  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  fields.  I  refer  to 
the  motion-picture  industry.  This 
American  industry  has  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  which  is  not  subsidized  by 
its  Govemment.  All  other  countries 
subsidize  their  film  industries  but  the 
American  industry  brings  dollars  back 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  It  merits 
commendation. 

American  films  have  an  extraordinary 
impact  on  social  and  ecoiUHnic  attitudes 
in  all  parts  of  the  free  world.    The  fact 
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that  Soviet  Russia  and  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  bar  American  films  from 
exhibition  in  their  theaters  is  mute  testi- 
mony of  the  effect  and  Influence  our  pic- 
tures have  on  the  people  who  view  them. 

Actually,  our  motion  pictures  are  the 
greatest  salesmen  of  America,  its  demo- 
cratic processes  and  its  products.  By 
reflecting  the  pattern  and  drama  of  life 
in  America,  our  motion  pictures  trans- 
port our  concepts  of  democracy  to  the 
minds  of  millions  overseas  with  a  greater 
facility  than  any  other  medium.  It  can 
be  correctly  said  that  our  movies  are 
visual  and  articulate  voices  of  America. 

Being  conscious  of  today's  global  battle 
for  men's  minds,  I  believe  that  we  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  that  our  motion- 
picture  industi-y  produces  films  that  out- 
rank in  popularity  the  pictures  made  in 
all  other  countries.  Each  week  Ameri- 
can films  are  viewed  and  appreciated  in 
foreign  lands  by  230  million  people  who 
speak  roughly  150  different  languages 
and  dialects. 

These  millions  of  people  see  much  in 
American  made  pictures,  much  more,  I 
venture  to  suggest,  than  we  do  because 
we  accept  as  commonplace  many  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  now  are  de- 
nied the  vast  bulk  of  the  hmnan  race. 
They  see  the  modem  electric  appliances, 
household  furnishings,  high  speed  high- 
ways, air,  land  and  seaway  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  newest  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  labor-saving  devices  and  nu- 
merous other  articles  and  naturally  they 
are  impressed.  Having  seen  what 
Americans  enjoy  in  their  everyday  lives, 
the  foreign  moviegoer  undoubtedly  is  in- 
clined to  desire  such  conveniences. 
Demand  for  American  products  is  there- 
fore developed  among  millions  in  other 
lands  and  their  purchases  are  limited 
only  by  restricted  buying  power. 

Since  Hollywood  movies  are  so  much 
ft  part  of  our  everyday  life  and  culture 
we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  films  and  their  influence  in 
world  markets.  But  motion  pictures 
represent  to  me  a  medium  of  expression 
of  imiversal  language  proportions — a 
graphic  language  that  is  freely  under- 
stood by  moviegoers  in  Asia,  South 
America.  Africa.  Australia,  and  remote 
places  on  the  globe. 

The  reason  that  the  world's  peoples 
understand  American  pictiu'es  is  because 
the  industry  has.  of  economic  necessity 
geared  itself  to  the  world  market.  The 
export  market  is  vitally  important  to  the 
American  film  makers  because  much  of 
their  profit  comes  from  exhibition  in 
foreign  lands.  Nine  of  ten  Hollywood 
pictures  do  not  meet  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction In  the  American  market.  This 
information  came  as  a  surprise  to  me. 
Just  think,  my  colleagues,  9  of  10  pic- 
tures coming  out  of  Hollywood  do  not 
pay  their  way  in  the  United  States.  The 
production  profit  in  this  important  in- 
dustry must  and  does  come  from  abroad. 
Leaders  in  the  picture  business  wisely 
have  pressed  for  more  business  overseas 
to  develop  additional  sources  of  earnings. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  a  third 
of  the  industry's  film  rentals  came  from 
overseas.  Now  42  percent  of  these 
revenues  are  from  outside  the  United 
States. 


Without  foreign  business,  Hollywood 
would  be  unable  to  produce  pictures  of 
high  artistic  and  technical  merit.  I  hope 
for  the  sake  of  the  industry  that  business 
abroad  continues  to  increase.  Perhaps  it 
will,  but  right  now  American  films  com- 
mand about  74  percent  of  the  total 
screen-playing  time  in  almost  a  hundred 
thousand  theaters  throughout  the  free 
world. 

The  American  film  Industry's  opera- 
tions abroad  make  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  employment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  transportation  and 
exhibition  fields  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing entertainment,  relaxation,  and.  to  a 
major  extent,  education  and  inspira- 
tion. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  American 
movies  have  many  constructive  by- 
products; that  they  serve  to  stimulate 
economic  development  and  progress 
among  peoples  and  governments  abroad. 
And  I  know  that  the  American  movie  is 
the  telescope  through  which  milUons  of 
people  in  far  lands  view  Uncle  Sam  and 
his  children.  Also,  I  know  that  those 
millions  like  what  they  see. 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
to  measure  the  vast  contribution  Ameri- 
can movies  have  made  in  sparking  hopes 
and  dreams  of  people  abroad  for  better 
social  and  economic  conditions.  But  I 
am  bold  enough  to  say  that  from  what  I 
have  learned,  the  contribution  is  tre- 
mendous and  Hollywood,  in  my  consid- 
ered judgment,  deserves  the  highest 
praise. 


InATidual  Freedom  and  NatioiuJ  Secorily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  i.  MULTER 

or  NI!W  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIViS 

Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  one  of  the  finest  addresses  ever 
made  upon  the  subject  of  individual 
freedom  and  national  security.  It  was 
delivered  by  James  P.  Warburg  on  March 
13,  1953,  at  the  institute  sponsored  by 
the  Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 

iNTxaNAi,  SictrMTT;  Cak  We  Achikvk  It 
WiTHotrr  SACMxnc*  or  Fkecdom? 


Given  the  present  state  of  world  affairs — 
given  the  existence  of  a  powerful,  hoetUe 
force  which  not  only  presents  an  external 
threat  but  which  also  resorts  to  Internal  sub- 
version by  secret  conspiracy — can  we  achieve 
security  and  maintain  freedom?  Or  must 
one  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  other? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  single 
question  of  our  time.  Dpon  our  answer  to  it 
will  depend  not  only  what  sort  of  people  we 
are,  but  what  we  mean  in  the  world  and,  in 
the  last  analysis,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
develop  the  power  of  attraction  required  for 
survival. 

Stated  in  somewhat  different  terms,  th« 
question  Is  whether  the  free  society,  when 
confronted  by  the  brutal  challenge  of  totali- 
tarlanisnx,  can  survive  without  adopting  th« 


premises  of  totalitarianism  and  without  re- 
sorting to  Its  weapons.  Or.  If  you  prefer, 
whether  we  have  any  choice  other  than  to 
fight  fire  with  fire. 

My  own  answer  to  this  question  is  perfectly 
clear.  I  believe  that  fire  can  still  best  b« 
fought  with  its  opposite  element.  I  belieye 
that  we  can  and  I  believe  that  we  must 
achieve  security  without  eacriflcing  all  or  any 
part  of  freedom. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  believe  thia 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  achieve 
security. 

Before  I  plunge  into  the  exposition  of  this 
point  of  view,  which  is.  I  know.  In  conflict 
with  the  prevailing  trend  of  majority  opin- 
ion, let  me  attempt  to  provide  at  least  a 
rough  working  deQuilion  of  the  terms  secu- 
rity and  freedom.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  this  with  clarity,  for,  if  there  is  any  one 
obligation  which  resU  most  heavUy  upon  » 
dissenter,  it  is  to  state  precisely  and  simply 
the  basis  of  his  dissent. 

By  security  we  mean  several  things.  We 
mean,  first  of  all,  military  security;  that  la 
to  say,  immunity  from  attack  or,  if  worse 
comes  to  worst,  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  repel  attack  and  keep  cur  land  inviolate 
from  an  invader.  This  kind  of  security  re- 
quires sacrifices— sacrifices  in  years  given  by 
our  youth  to  military  service,  in  taxes  paid 
by  aU  of  us  to  carry  defense  establishments, 
and  in  foregoing  or  postponing  improvement* 
within  our  country  for  which  we  cannot 
spare  the  men.  materials  or  money  in  times 
when  the  demands  of  military  secvulty  are 
great.  These  burdens,  while  heavy,  especially 
in  times  like  these,  can  be  more  or  less 
equitably  distributed  among  the  members  of 
a  free  society  and  do  not  demand  any  essen- 
tial sacrifice  of  individual  freedom  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  a  free  society. 

In  addition  to  military  security,  we  wish 
also  to  protect  our  Nation's  economic  well- 
being,  to  preserve  our  standard  of  Uving  and 
to  enable  our  people  to  continue  their  striv- 
ing toward  greater  and  more  widespread  eco- 
nomic security.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  miist. 
eventually,  find  a  way  to  end  the  vicious 
circle  of  the  present  arms  race,  in  order  that 
not  only  we  but  all  the  world's  peoples  may 
be  relieved  of  the  ever-growing  burden'  oi 
armaments.  We  cannot  indefinitely  saf** 
gviard  oiu*  prosperity  and,  at  the  same  time, 
turn  ourselves  to  an  ever  increasing  extent 
into  a  garrison  state.  Second,  It  must  b« 
recognized  that,  if  we  wish  to  protect  our 
economic  secxirity,  we  cannot  indefinitely 
remain  an  island  of  prosperity  in  a  sea  of 
human  misery.  Both  military  seciu-lty  and 
economic  security  have  become  indivisible. 
Not  even  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  can  long  enjoy  peace,  unless  peace 
comes  to  all  the  world's  peoples — nor  pros- 
perity, unless  hunger,  want,  disease  and  op- 
pression are  gradually  banished  from  this 
earth.  These  are  the  basic  long-range  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  which  will  preoccupy 
our  minds  for  many  years  to  come. 

What  we  are  dlscxiseing  here  and  now  Is 
whether.  In  a  period  when  there  is  no  peace 
and  when  widespread  human  misery  is  being 
exploited  by  ruthless,  power-hungry.  Com- 
munist dictatorships,  the  physical  security 
of  our  Nation  can  b9  maintained  without 
damage  to  what  we  might  call  its  inner  con- 
tent. What  troubles  us  Is  whether,  in  a  time 
like  the  present,  we  can  maintain  the  physi- 
cal Independence  of  our  Nation  and  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  lU  InhabltanU  while,  at 
the  same  time,  preserving  the  pnilitlcal  prin- 
ciples, the  moral  values  and  the  spiritual 
beliefs  which  we  cherish. 

My  answer  is  that  we  can  and  must. 
My  answer  is  that,  unless  we  do  preserve  the 
Inner  content  of  our  Nation,  the  productive 
wealth  of  its  mines,  factories,  and  fanna — 
and  even  the  physical  inviolabUity  of  its 
frontiers — ^will  be  of  little  consequence. 

Now.  when  we  speak  of  the  inner  content 
Of  otir  Nation,  we  mean  many  things.    We 
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mean  that  we  wish  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment which  is  always  the  servant  and  never 
the  master  of  the  people.  We  mean  that  we 
wish  to  live  1'  a  society  bttsed  upon  the  belief 
in  man — man.  the  Individual;  man.  the 
creature  of  God.  endowed  by  Ood  with  the 
inherent  right  and  the  inherent  ability  to  go 
or.  slowly  perfecting  himself  toward  God's 
image.  This  is  the  fund  vmental  concept  of 
the  Judeo-Clu-istian  tradition  which  was 
translated  into  political  terms  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  when  they  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

We  mean  also  that  we  wish  to  maintain 
a  society  in  which  each  individual  shall  be 
free  to  seek  his  own  betterment,  provided 
only  that  In  so  doing  he  shall  not  infringe 
upon  the  similar  rights  of  other  individuals. 
We  mean  that  we  wish  all  men  to  be  free  to 
worship  as  they  please,  to  think,  say.  or 
write  what  they  please,  and  to  associate  free- 
ly with  whom  they  please,  so  long  as  they 
violate  no  laws  laid  down  by  common  consent 
for  the  protection  of  society  as  a  whole. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  things  we  mean 
when  we  spesk  of  security  for  the  inner  con- 
tent of  our  Nation.  There  are  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  But  one  other  I  must 
mention  here  because  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
what  we  seek  to  preserve  and  cherish.  We 
wish  to  preserve  a  society  in  which  there  ta 
no  knock  on  the  door  at  night,  no  secret 
arrest,  and  no  punishment  without  trial. 
We  wish  to  preserve  the  right  for  all  men  to 
be  considered  innocent  unless  proved  guilty 
by  fair  trial — and.  by  fair  trial,  we  mean  the 
r^^ht  to  be  confronted  with  charges,  evidence, 
and  witnesses  against  us;  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  hostile  witnesses  and  to  introduce 
our  own  witnesses  and  our  own  evidence; 
the  right  to  be  repireaented  by  competent 
counsel;  and  the  right  to  tiave  our  case  heard 
by  competent  judges  and,  in  questions  of 
fact,  by  impartial  Juries. 

I  think  It  wUl  be  clear  to  you  that.  In  thus 
defining  somewhat  hastily  the  meaning  of 
"security" — or.  rather,  making  a  rough  list 
of  the  things  for  which  we  seek  security — 
we  have  actually  come  fairly  close  to  defin- 
ing w>-«t  we  mean  by  "freedom."  It  follows 
inescapably— or  so  it  seems  to  me — tliat  free- 
dom and  secvirity  are.  for  us  at  least,  insep- 
arable. Freedom  cannot  be  preserved  with- 
out security:  and  security  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  unless  it  means  security  for  freedom. 

No  one  would  think  of  trying  to  obtain 
physical  security  for  our  Nation  by  giving  up 
Hawmil  or  Alaska  to  a  tlueatening  aggressor 
in  exchange  (or  a  promise  to  leave  the  conti- 
nental United  States  at  peace.  It  makes  Jiist 
as  little  sense  to  try  to  defend  freedom  by 
bartering  bits  of  it  away  in  order  to  preserve 
the  remainder. 

I  think  you  will  all  i\gree  that  we  have 
been  bartering  away  bitf  of  freedom.  Some 
of  you  may  think  it  ha.i  been  necessary  to 
do  so.  But  I  doubt  if  any  of  you  would 
deny  that  our  anxiety  to  catch  spies  and 
Communist  conspirators  has.  In  the  past  5 
years,  caused  us  to  place  new  restrictions 
upon  freedom  of  associailon,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  even  freedom  of  thought.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  you  would  deny  that  our  fear 
of  subversion  has  caused  us  to  modify  radi- 
cally the  processes  by  which  we  form  judg- 
ments concerning  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of 
men  and  women  suspected  of  disloyalty  or 
treason. 

The  question  before  us  Is  whether  this 
was  necessary — whether  these  abridgments 
of  freedom  have  actually  contributed  to  our 
security. 

My  answer  Is  an  imquallfled  "No." 

We  must  recognize  thtt  in  the  Immediate 
postwar  period  we  were  reprehensibly  care- 
less of  security,  both  external  and  Internal. 
We  were  careless  of  external  security  because 
we  were  slow  to  wake  up  from  our  honey- 
moon with  Russia,  and  too  long  unaware 


that  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan 
had  not  ended  the  external  threat  to  our 
security.  This  led  us  to  demobUize  pre- 
maturely, to  pack  up.  go  home  and  relax, 
at  a  time  when  strength  and  vigilance  were 
essential.  No  one  political  party  can  be  held 
solely  responsible  for  this.  No  individual 
can  deny  his  or  her  share  of  blame,  unless 
he  or  she  at  the  time  stood  out  against  the 
vast  majority  who  raised  the  cry:  "Bring 
the  boys  back  homel" 

In  addition,  since  Russia  had  been  o\u 
aUy,  we  had  come  to  assume  a  rather  tol- 
erant atitude  toward  communism.  We  did 
not  like  it.  But.  so  long  as  we  considered 
Russia  a  friend,  we  tended  to  say:  "Well,  if 
that  is  what  the  Russians  want  for  them- 
selves, it's  none  of  our  business  so  long  as 
they  don't  make  conununlsm  an  article  of 
export."  It  took  us  some  time  to  realize 
that  the  Russian  ideological  machine  had 
never  stopped  working  for  the  export  market. 
Again,  only  those  are  in  a  position  to  claim 
immunity  from  responsibility,  who  foresaw 
the  truth. 

Beside  being  careless  of  semrlty  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  it  so  happened  that 
we  were  at  that  time  the  sole  possessor  of 
a  secret  which  iixevltably  drew  spies  as  a 
magnet  attracts  steel  filings.  Otir  sole  pos- 
session of  the  atomic  bomb  was  a  guaranty 
that  other  nations  would  seek  to  break  the 
monopoly  and  that  a  hostile  nation  would 
endeavor  to  steal  the  secret. 

The  combination  of  Russia's  unexpected 
hostility,  of  our  ovim  laxity,  and  of  the  pre- 
mium placed  upon  spying  by  our  atomic 
monopoly  resulted  in  a  dangerovis  amount 
of  hostUe  penetration.  Military  secrets  were 
actually  stolen  and  subversive  elements  in- 
filtrated into  Government  and  into  some  of 
the  labor  unions  which  could  affect  vital 
production. 

When  this  was  belatedly  discovered,  we 
became  both  frightened  and  angry.  In  our 
suddenly-aroused  fear,  we  sought  quickly  to 
take  meastires  to  tighten  up  our  seciu-ity; 
and  in  our  anger  we  did  not  very  carefully 
consider  what  undesirable  byproducts  each, 
such  measure  might  produce.  The  trouble 
started  when  Congress  began  to  take  over 
the  Job  of  policing  the  Executive.  This 
action  was  In  part  Inspired  by  a  Justifiable 
alarm  over  the  complacent  attitude  of  the 
Executive,  but  beyond  that  it  was  exploited 
tor  partisan  reasons  and  for  personal  pur- 
poses by  political  adventtirers.  The  worst  of 
It  was  that  the  congressional  investigators 
adopted  many  of  the  totalitarian  techniques, 
disregarding  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the 
established  procedures  of  law.  Under  the 
cloak  of  congressional  Immunity,  innocent 
Individuals  were  denounced  and  their  repu- 
tations injtired  beyond  repair.  C^-ganiza- 
tlons  were  denounced — many  of  them  un- 
justly— as  Communist  fronts,  and  anyone 
belonging,  no  matter  how  Innocently,  to  an 
organization  so  denounced  became  an  object 
of  stispiclon. 

The  Executive  itself,  sensitive  to  the  criti- 
cism earned  by  its  own  laxity,  then  com- 
mitted the  grave  error  of  adopting  many  of 
techniques  developed  by  the  congressional 
committees.  President  Truman's  loyalty 
order  of  March  21.  1947.  supplemented  by 
modification  in  1951,  made  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  party  to  the  perver- 
sion of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  shall  be 
considered  Innocent  unless  and  untU  proved 
guilty.  In  the  words  of  the  eminent  jurist, 
John  Lord  CBrlan,  "The  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  is  shifted  and.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  bvirden  Is  placed  upon 
the  individual  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  his  loyalty  and  integrity."  Comment- 
ing further  up>on  this  action  of  the  Executive. 
Mr.  O'Brlan  said:  "When  It  is  remembered 
that  the  employees  or  applicants  are  being 
judged,  not  on  their  actions  but  on  their  sup- 
I>08ed  ideas  or  mental  attitudes,  and  that  the 


charges  against  them  taay  be  based  on  secret 
evidence,  the  extreme  nature  of  this  final 
[1951]  action  is  apparent." 

The  adoption  of  these  methods  and  pro- 
cedures by  the  Executive  not  only  failed  to 
restore  public  confidence,  but  served  to  bring 
the  entire  executive  machinery  Into  disre- 
pute, to  demoralize  the  public  service  and 
to  stimulate  even  further  congressional  in- 
quisitions and  private  vlgllantlsm.  Thus 
there  grew  up  widespread  suspicion  of  inno- 
cent individuals  by  their  neighbors,  denun- 
ciation without  evidence,  respect  for  inform- 
ers, and  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which  it 
became  more  and  more  common  that  anyone 
accused,  no  matter  how  irresponsibly,  of 
b;ing  a  subversive  was  assumed  to  be  guilty. 
It  became  a  common  saying  that  "where 
there  is  smoke,  there  must  be  fire."         ' 

Once  this  climate  was  established,  the  fear 
of  being  denounced  and  deprived  of  a  live- 
lihood on  the  theory  of  reasonable  doubt 
descended  like  a  clammy  hand  upon  the 
minds  of  American  men  and  women.  Today, 
the  majority  of  American  citizens  no  longer 
dare  to  associate,  write,  speak,  or  even  think, 
without  having  an  inner  censorship  warn 
them  not  to  express  certain  opinions,  not  to 
read  or  be  seen  reading  certain  publications 
and,  above  all,  not  to  join  any  organization 
which  advocates  political  or  social  action  of 
any  sort.  The  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  being  intimidated,  not  only  by 
congressional  hunters  of  Communist  think- 
ers, but  by  self-appointed  vigilante  groups  of 
private  citlEens.  The  presidents  of  privately 
endowed  institutions  of  learning  are  being 
told  by  wealthy  alumni  that  certain  teachers 
are  dangerous  and  that  certain  textbooks  are 
subversive.  Clergymen  are  hounded  from 
their  pxilplts  or  frightened  into  sUence  if  they 
express  views  contrary  to  the  prevailing  trend 
of  majority  opinion. 

If  this  process  is  permitted  to  continue  lor 
long,  science  and  education  wUl  be  strangled, 
democracy  wUl  wither  for  want  of  free  dis- 
cussion of  diverse  opinion,  and  freedom  will 
perish.  And.  along  with  freedom,  wUl  perish 
man^s  eternal  quest  for  truth;  for,  as  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  long  ago,  in  Liberty: 

"Since  the  general  and  prevaUing  opinion 
on  any  subject  is  rarely  or  never  the  whole 
truth,  it  is  only  by  the  collision  of  adverse 
opinions  that  the  remainder  of  the  truth  has 
any  chance  of  being  supplied." 

When  the  quest  for  truth  ends  In  universal 
conformity  to  what  Mill  called  "the  general 
end  prevailing  opinion,"  then  our  dvlllaa- 
tion  wUl  have  ended  and  the  final  chapter 
will  have  been  written  in  the  long  pilgrimage 
of  Western  man. 

n 

What  Is  the  answer  to  this  riddle?  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  not  to  relax  oxnr  vigilance  in  time 
of  danger.  Certainly  it  Is  not  to  be  less 
rlg(x-ou8  in  the  ptuvuit  and  apprehension  of 
actual  spies  or  traitors.  After  the  experience 
of  recent  years,  not  even  the  most  trusting 
can  doubt  that  there  are  such  people  work- 
ing in  our  midst. 

The  answer — and  It  is  easier  to  state  it 
than  to  carry  It  out — is  to  learn  how  to  ap- 
prehend and  dispose  of  the  guilty  without 
harming  the  innocent,  without  betraying 
the  principles  of  a  free  society,  and  without 
casting  the  damp  fog  of  fear  over  an  entire 
people.     This  means  at  least  four  things: 

1.  It  means  a  most  careful  overhauling  of 
the  executive  machinery  so  that  it  will  func- 
tion effectively  and  regain  the  confidence  of 
Congress  and  the  people. 

2.  It  means  persuading  Congress  to  cease 
usurping  the  powers  of  the  executive  and 
the  judiciary,  returning  to  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  holds  that 
the  investigating  powers  of  the  legislature 
are  supposed  to  be  directed  solely  to  the 
prepcu^tion  of  legislation. 

3.  It  means  persuading  the  individual  citl- 
sen.  once  his  confidence  is  restored,  to  leave 
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the  hunting  down  of  spies  and  traitors  wtier« 
it  belongs — In  the  hands  of  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities. 

President   Elsenhower^   first  messafre   to 
Congress  indicated  his  awareness  of  these 
three  requirements.     His  prompt  Jettisoning 
oT  President  Truman's  loyalty  boeotls  and 
procedures  showed  that  he  meant  business. 
It  is  too  early  to  Judge  how  effective  and 
bow  Just  will  be  the  new  procedures  based 
upon  a  sectirity-risk  rather  than  a  loyalty 
standard.     On  the  face  of  It,  It  Is  certainly 
an  Improvement  to  enable  the  Government 
to  deny  an  applicant  employment,  cr  to  ter- 
minate  employment   of   a   public    servant, 
without  casting  a  stigma  upon  his  loyalty. 
4.  This  brings  me  to  the  last  and  most 
imp<»-tant  of  the  four  imperative  require- 
ments.    Whether   the   basis   for   denying   or 
terminating  Qovernment  employment  be  a 
question  of  doubtful  loyalty  or  doubtful  se- 
■urity.  or  Just  plain  incompetence,  a  public 
•errant  is  entitled  to  Justice  and  decency, 
even  though,  as  President  Eisenhower  rightly 
said,  "public  employment  is  not  a  right  but 
a  privilege."     Under  any  program  of  seciirity, 
the  frame  of  reference  witliin  which   both 
the  executive  and  legislature  carry  out  their 
respective  duties  must  be  set  in  such  a  way 
that  we  shall  attain  only  that  mazimxmi  of 
•ecxirlty  wtiich  is  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  society.    Otherwise  we  shall 
•ave  our  free  society  from  being  miirdered 
only  by  causing  it  to  commit  suicide. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  problem,  as  yet 
untouched.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  great 
dUBcultles  stand  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 
These  difficxilties  are  both  moral  and  tech- 
nical. 

Bad  habtts  are  more  easily  acquired  than 
shaken  off;  Confidence,  once  undermined  or 
""estroyed.  is  not  easily  reestablished.  Pow- 
ers, once  iisin'ped,  are  not  readily  restored. 
Procedures,  once  vitiated,  are  not  quickly 
brought  back  into  conformity  with  principle. 
In  addition,  however,  there  are  very  real 
technical  obstacles.  For  example:  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  fair  trial  demand  that  an 
accused  be  confronted  with  charges  and  evi- 
dence, so  that,  if  innocent,  he  may  refute 
the  charges  and  establish  his  innocence;  but 
a  security  agency  often  cannot,  without  im- 
pairing its  effectiveness,  disclose  the  exact 
natiire  of  Its  suspicions  nor  the  sources  of 
Its  inftxination.  What  Is  to  be  done  about 
this? 

Or,  to  take  another  technical  difficulty,  are 
the  security-risk  standards  set  for  Qovern- 
ment employment  to  be  the  same  for  all  cate- 
gories of  Government  service — from  cabinet 
officer  down  to  cleaning  woman?  Or  are  they 
to  vary?  And  are  the  standards  and  proced- 
ures set  for  Federal  Government  employment 
to  bear  in  any  way  upon  employment  in 
State  and  local  government?  Are  they,  for 
example,  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  local  police,  or  upon  teachers 
in  our  public  schools? 

These  and  other  similar  questions  cannot 
be  glibly  answered.  They  require  carefxil 
study  by  the  most  competent  experts  avail- 
able. Neither  the  issuance  of  get-tough 
directives  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  biu-eaus  nor  appeals  to  Con- 
gress to  mend  its  ways  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary solution.  What  is  required  is  a  new  and 
carefully  thought-out  frame  of  reference  for 
the  whole  Internal  security  operation.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  the  President 
should  appoint  a  nonpartisan  commission, 
composed  of  the  most  competent  Jiirlsts  and 
security  experts  available,  to  analyze  the 
whole  problem  and  recommend  a  solution.  I 
would  suggest  that  such  a  commission  be 
asked  to  review  the  basic  relationship  be- 
tween freedom  and  security  and,  on  the  basis 
of  that  review,  to  define  the  proper  func- 
tions of  government  with  relation  to  secu- 
rity in  a  free  society.  Having  done  this,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  commission  be  asked 


to  make  whatever  recommendations  it  might 
see  fit  as  to  executive  functions  and  proce- 
dures and  as  to  the  procedures  of  the  inves- 
tigating committees  of  the  Congress.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  President,  his  admin- 
istrative assistants,  and  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  putting  such  recommendations  into 
effect.  If  it  Is  permissible  under  the  Consti- 
tution, I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  cooperate  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity with  the  President  and  the  conmiis- 
slon. 

As  an  overall  guidance  for  this  commis- 
sion, I  can  think  of  no  better  words  than 
those  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Ju- 
rists, Justice  Learned  B.  Hand : 

"Risk  for  risk,  for  myself  I  had  rather 
take  my  chance  that  some  traitors  will  es- 
cape detection  than  spreafl  abroad  a  spirit  of 
general  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  accepts 
riunor  and  gossip  in  place  of  undismayed  and 
unintimidated  inquiry." 

ni 

This  would  be  my  approach  to  the  problem. 
Whether  it  could  be  adopted  and  whether, 
if  adopted,  it  could  be  successful,  depends 
very  largely  upon  whether  we.  as  a  people, 
can  rapidly  acquire  a  better  understanding 
than  we  now  possess  of  where  the  real  danger 
lies.  This,  In  turn,  involves  our  gaining  at 
least  some  Insight  into  the  motivations  which 
naake  men  turn  to.  or  flirt  with  communism. 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  possible 
neurotic  motivations  of  individual  m«n  and 
women,  concerning  which  there  have  been 
some  recent  case  studies.  I  am  speaking  here 
of  rational  motivations. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  imderstand  why  the 
exploited,  oppressed,  and  often  starving 
masses  in  what  we  call  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  attracted  to  communism. 
They  have  nothing  to  lose.  For  them,  even 
a  ];»t>mise,  which  they  half  suspect  to  be 
false,  holds  out  the  illusion  of  escape  from 
intolerable  conditions.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  underprivileged  mem- 
bers of  a  neglected  or  badly  treated  minority 
in  more  advanced  and  relatively  prosperous 
countries  should  be  susceptible  to  Commu- 
nist blandishments.  But  why  should  It  now 
develop  that  a  considerable  number  of  our 
own  fellow  citizens,  many  of  them  biglily 
educated  and  relatively  pro^>erous,  have,  at 
one  time  or  another  in  their  lives,  been  Com- 
munists or  Communist  sympathizers? 

It  gcjfiB  without  saying  that  every  country 
has  Its  share  of  warped  characters  and  mal- 
contents, ready  to  make  trouble  or  to  Join 
with  other  troublemakers.  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  badly  treated  minorities,  especially  when 
they  are  not  fully  assimilated  and  lacking  in 
education,  are  susceptible  to  any  sort  of  prop- 
aganda against  an  existing  state  of  affairs 
which  Is  or  seems  unjust.  But  this  does  not 
accoimt  for  the  relatively  prosperous  and 
well-educated  citizen  who  is  now  a  Govern- 
ment official  or  teacher  or  college  professor 
and  who,  much  to  everyone's  siu-prLse.  tiirns 
out  to  have  been  a  former  Conunxuilst.  These 
are  the  people  who  frighten  us  and  make  ub 
wonder  who  else  may  have  been  or  may  still 
be  involved  in  a  fifth  column  conspiracy.  If 
we  can  gain  insight  into  the  motivations  of 
these  people,  we  may,  I  think,  be  able  to  dis- 
pel some  of  the  fear  which  now  drives  our 
free  society  toward  self-destruction. 

Most  of  these  puzzling  persons  are  now  of 
middle  age  or  older.  Most  of  them  became 
Communists  w  Communist  sympathizers  In 
the  decade  between  the  great  depression  and 
World  War  n — that  Is  to  say.  when  they  were 
in  their  twenties  or  early  thirties.  This,  In 
Itself,  provides  part  of  the  explanation.  I 
believe  it  was  Justice  Holmes  who  once  said 
that  no  man  was  worthy  of  his  salt  who  had 
not  in  his  twenties  been  a  Socialist.  Most  of 
us  tend,  during  out  early  mattulty.  to  ques- 
tion the  existing  order,  to  dream  of  a  better 
world  and  to  favor  change.    At  this  age  our 


minds  are  like  sponges,  ready  to  soak  up 
whatever  new  ideas  present  themselves,  with- 
out the  Judgment  and  discrimination  we 
later  acquire  through  experience.  There  are. 
however,  two  other  major  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration: 

1.  The  unemployment,  the  bankrupt  banks, 
the  foreclosed  mortgages,  and  the  gen- 
eral breakdown  of  the  great  depression  were 
powerful  arguments  to  support  the  case  that 
the  free-enterprise  system  had  failed,  that 
the  criticism  of  the  Socialists  had  been  cor- 
rect, and  that  socialism  would  provide  the 
answer  to  our  troubles.  Many  young  Intel- 
lectuals  suddenly  began  to  read  the  Fabian 
papers  and  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx.  Many 
more  became  Socialist  sympathizers  without 
reading  anything  at  all.  Among  these  young 
people,  those  who  were  the  more  activist  and 
Impatient  were  dissatisfied  with  the  grad- 
ualist approach  to  a  socialism  advocated  by 
such  moderate  leaders  as  Norman  Thomas. 
They  wanted  remedial  action  at  once.  The 
Communists  advocated  socialism  by  revolu- 
tion, and  thus  they  attracted  some  of  those 
young  Intellectuals  who  had  lost  confidence 
In  the  existing  order  and  had  suddenly  be- 
come Socialists  in  a  hurry.  I  doubt  whether 
many  of  these  young  intellectuals  thought 
that  they  would  actually  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution. It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  conceived  of  their  Com- 
munist function  as  one  of  infiltrating  the 
New  Deal  and  pushing  it  as  far  as  they  could 
toward  the  left.  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
them  would  have  wanted  Earl  Browder  In 
the  White  House.  Be  that  as  It  may.  the 
breakdown  of  the  depression  was  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  Communiste  gwined 
recruits  and  sympathiseta  In  the  early 
thirties. 

a.  After  Hitler's  rtse  to  power  In  1933. 
those  American  intellectuals,  who  saw  and 
feared  the  rising  menace  of  fascism,  began 
tc  contrast  the  complacent  appeasement  pol- 
icy of  the  democracies  with  the  belligerent 
antifascism  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Parties  In  other  countries.  They 
saw  Lltvlnov  supporting  collective  security 
at  Geneva.  whUe  Baldwin.  Chamberlain, 
Daladier  and  Bonnet  closed  their  eyse  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  Fascist  dictators.  If 
these  young  intellectuals  also  happened  to 
have  lost  their  faith  in  free-enterprise  capl- 
talism.  they  were  quite  likely  to  conclude 
that  there  were  only  two  altemativae  for 
the  future — fascism  or  communism.  Where- 
as fascism  appeared  as  gangsterism  pure 
and  simple,  communism  at  least  had  an 
apparent  base  In  a  quasl-ldeallstlc  economic 
philosophy;  and,  whereas  fascism  practiced 
racial  discrimination,  communism  at  that 
time  preached  tolerance  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  now  frighten  us  became  Commu- 
nists, there  were  three  factors — their  youth, 
the  apparent  breakdown  of  the  capitalist 
order,  and  antifascism — which  conspired  to 
lure  them  into  the  toils  of  Moscow. 

My  own  feeling,  when  I  contemplate  these 
people,  is  almost  one  of  "There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God.  go  I."  it  so  happens  that, 
being  the  seventh  generation  in  a  banking 
family.  I  grew  up  with  considerable  respect 
for  the  capitalist  system,  though  also  with 
a  keen  awareness  of  iu  shortcomings  and 
the  need  for  preventing  Its  abiise.  The  Marx- 
ist critique  of  capitalism  interested  me,  but 
the  Socialist  alternaUve  seemed  to  me  merely 
an  escape  from  one  set  of  evlU  into  an- 
other. Thus,  b>  my  background,  I  waa 
ccmditloned  to  seek  reform  rather  than 
revolution.  The  great  depression  made  me 
a  New  Dealer,  but  not  a  Socialist.  As  for 
the  impact  of  fascism.  I  think  I  hated  fas- 
cism and  admired  the  Communist  resist- 
ance to  It  as  much  as  anyone,  but  here 
again  I  had  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by 
most  of  my  American  contemporanea.     I 
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had  Been  enough  of  Communist  riots  and 
brutellty  when  visiting  Germany  in  1919 
and  1920  to  acquire  a  healthy  allergy  to 
Moscow  doctrine  and  procedure.  Had  it  not 
been  for  these  accidente  of  birth  and  back- 
ground, I  might  well — for  all  I  know — have 
been  one  of  those  who,  in  the  thirties,  were 
attracted  to  communism.  I  cannot  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  condemn  taose  who  did  fall 
Into  the  trap. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  making  a  grievous 
mistake  to  place  a  stigma  upon  any  American 
citizen  because  he  Joined  the  Communist 
Party  during  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  pro- 
vided that  he  severed  his  association  when 
it  became  evident  to  him  that  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  was  nothing  more  than 
the  tool  of  a  hostile  dictatorship.  A  good 
many  American  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers  saw  the  light  in  1939  at  the 
time  of  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop  pact. 
Others,  though  shaken  by  the  Nazi -Com- 
munist alliance,  had  their  faith  in  com- 
munism restored  when  Russia  became  our 
ally  and  did  not  come  to  their  senses  until 
after  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  or  even 
after  the  North  Korean  aggression.  I  do  not 
think  these  people  are  necessarily  any  letB 
loyal  today  than  any  other  group  of  citizens. 
Tet,  in  the  climate  of  our  times,  any  such 
former  Communist  Is  placed  In  a  mc^t  diffi- 
cult dilemma.  If  he  conceals  his  former 
Communist  affiliation,  he  lives  in  constent 
fear  of  being  discovered  and  tiu-own  out  of 
whatever  Job  he  may  hold.  If  he  confesses, 
he  will  likewise  be  cast  out,  unless  he  Is 
willing  to  t\irn  infcu-mer  and  denounce 
others,  whose  former  Communist  affiliation 
has  remained  undisclosed.  This  Immoral 
and,  in  my  opinion,  foolish  procedure  pre- 
vents the  very  thing  we  should  be  trying  to 
bring  about — namely,  the  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  former  Communists  who  wish  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  their  past  and  to  receive 
absolution,  without  either  losing  their  own 
Jobs  or  causing  others  to  be  deprived  of  their 
livelihood.  Were  all  or  most  of  the  former 
Communiste  able  to  come  forward  and  tell 
their  stories,  without  Injury  to  themselves  or 
others,  we  should  learn  much  that  we  do  not 
now  know,  and  we  should  nave  to  deal  then 
with  oalj  the  relatively  small  number  of 
present  Commruniste,  Soviet  agente  or  sym- 
pathizers. 

This  latter  group  should,  of  course,  be  un- 
covered and  placed  under  surveillance.  Ite 
most  dangerovie  members  will  certainly  not 
do  VIS  the  favor  of  announcing  their  Com- 
munist affiliation,  nor  will  they  be  discov- 
ered by  amateur  vigilantes  or  congressional 
investigations.  Identifying  these  people, 
keeping  them  under  observation  until  they 
commit  acts  which  warrant  their  apprehen- 
sion, and  preventing  them  from  having  ac- 
cess to  sensitive  areas  In  our  Government  or 
in  oiir  economy  is  a  Job  for  the  professional 
security  agencies.  In  my  Judgment,  those 
agencies  amply  proved  their  effectiveness  in 
World  War  n.  They  have  perhaps  not  fully 
learned  how  to  do  their  Job  equally  well  In 
times  of  so-called  peace.  Thty  can  do  this 
far  better  if  they  have  no  competition  from 
amateur  G-men. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  my  own  atti- 
tude toward  present-day  members  of  the 
American  Communist  Party.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  any  American  who.  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstences.  Is  willing  to  take  Com- 
munist discipline  and  follow  Moscow  orders 
has  morally  forfeited  his  rights  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  If  I  were  the  head  of  an  or- 
ganization, whether  business,  professional, 
or  educational,  I  would  not  knowingly  em- 
ploy such  a  person  in  any  capacity,  unless 
It  were  at  the  request  of  the  duly  authorized 
security  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
him  under  surveillance.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  would  refuse  to  pry  into  the  political  be- 
liefs of  any  employee.    I  would  insist  that 
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every  American  citizen,  unless  and  imtil 
proved  guilty  of  treason,  had  the  imques- 
tloned  right  to  think,  speak,  write,  and 
associate  as  he  pleased,  without  any  sort 
of  censorship  and  without  being  subjected 
to  any  fear  of  denunciation  by  self-appointed 
vigilantes.  I  would  consider  tliat  the  un- 
known presence  of  a  few  concealed  Commu- 
nists would  be  less  injurious  both  to  my  or- 
ganization and  to  society  as  a  whole  than  any 
attempt  I  might  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
to  discover  whether  any  such  persons  ex- 
isted. I  would  consider  the  discovery  of 
such  persons  to  be  the  Job  of  the  security 
agencies  of  the  Government,  to  be  per- 
formed, as  I  have  Indicated,  within  a  wholly 
new  frame  of  reference  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  society. 

The  real  danger,  so  far  as  internal  sub- 
version is  concerned,  does  not  lie  where  we 
are  looking  for  it.  The  real  danger  is  not 
that  our  children  will  be  subverted  by  heret- 
ical teachers  or  unorthodox  textbooks;  it 
Is  that  oiir  children  will  be  mlseducated  into 
robote  by  teachers  Intimidated  into  sup- 
pressing the  inquiring  mind.  The  real  dan- 
ger is  not  that  our  Government's  policies 
will  be  shaped  to  Moscow's  ends  because 
a  few  Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thizers have  worked  their  way  into  the  De- 
partment of  State;  it  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stete  will  make  terrible  and  costly 
mlstekes,  because  competent  men  will  either 
leave  the  Foreign  Service  or  become  fright- 
ened sycophants,  reporting  only  such  facte 
and  conditions  abroad  as  they  think  will 
make  accepteble  reading  to  their  superiors. 

The  real  danger,  in  other  words — and  It  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  a  truly  terrible  danger — Is  not 
what  the  enemy  may  do  to  \is  here  on  the 
home  front,  but  what  we  are  doing  and  may 
do  to  ourselves. 

Our  freedom  is  in  greater  danger  of  self- 
destruction  than  of  subversion  by  enemy 
agents  and  sympathizers.  In  our  anxiety  to 
unmask  those  whom  we  suspect^of  wishing 
to  help  the  enemy,  we  are  doing  for  the 
enemy  precisely  the  work  of  destruction  lie 
desires  to  encompass. 

The  external  danger  we  face  from  a  ruth- 
less and  power-hungry,  hostile  dictatorship 
Is  certainly  no  figment  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  a  clear  and  present  danger,  to  be  met 
and  overcome  not  only  by  a  political  offen- 
sive backed  by  economic  power  and  military 
force-in-bcing  but  also  by  spiritual  and 
moral  force.  We  have  built  and  are  building 
a  mighty  arsenal  of  freedom  from  which  to 
supply  the  physical  forces  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  not  yet 
built  a  corresponding  arsenal  of  moral  and 
spiritual  force:  nor  shall  we  succeed  in  build- 
ing it,  so  long  as  we  go  on  destroying  freedom 
at  the  center,  even  as  we  gird  ourselves  to 
defend  it  at  the  periphery. 

IV 

Tou  have  been  most  generoxis  in  permit- 
ting me  to  set  forth  this  dissent  from  major- 
ity opinion  on  a  highly  controversial  sub- 
ject. I  fear  that  I  have  detained  you  too 
long.  Yet,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  add  a 
brief  comment  upon  the  subject  of  leader- 
ship In  this  crisis  of  the  free  society. 

Foreign  policy  is  clearly  the  task  of  secu- 
lar stetesmanshlp,  even  though  it  must  be 
firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  an  alert  and  in- 
formed public  opinion.  Our  basic  attitude 
toward  freedom  and  security,  however,  must 
spring  from  spiritual  as  well  as  secular 
soiirces.  It  must  be  derived  from  belief  as 
well  as  from  logic.  It  must  be  built  upon 
ethical  as  well  as  practical  considerations. 

To  the  extent  that  it  may  not  be  presump- 
tuoxis  for  a  layman  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  wovQd  venture  two  brief  olwervations: 

1.  The  free  society  can  become  invincible 
only  through  the  continuous  distillation  of 
common  values  out  of  diverse  belief  and 
opinion,  freely  expressed  and  mutually  re- 


spected. Teachers  and  religious  leaders  will, 
therefore,  help  to  fortify  the  free  society 
whenever  they  speak  out  and  encourage 
others  to  speak  out — ^to  say  those  things 
which  need  to  be  said,  even  at  the  risk  of 
persecution. 

2.  In  that  part  of  the  w(»ld  which  we  call 
free,  because  it  has  not  been  engulfed  by 
Soviet  tyranny,  there  are  many  diverse  and 
often  conflicting  currents  of  economic  needs 
and  political  aspirations.  There  are  peoples 
who  demand  change  and  peoples  who  oppose 
it.  It  Is  not  easy  to  unite  the  so-called  free 
world  in  defense  of  freedom  because  as  yet 
so  many  of  ite  Inhabitants  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Yet  this  non-Soviet 
world  must  achieve  solidarity,  if  freedom 
anywhere  is  to  survive  and  gradually  to 
spread  Its  blessings  over  the  earth.  To  the 
extent  that  great  teachers  and  religious 
leaders  can  transcend  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic cross-currents  and  discover  common 
gro\md  in  this  vast,  heterogeneous  com- 
munity, they  wiU  powerfully  aid  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

This  seems  to  me  particularly  true  of  re- 
ligious leadership.  What  stronger  bond  of 
solidarity  can  be  forged  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon faith?  What  more  effective  example  of 
unity  through  diversity  could  there  be  than 
that  set  by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident  working  together?  Does 
it  really  matter  whether  men  worship  in 
church  or  chapel,  in  synagogue  or  mosque,  in 
Hindu  shrine  or  Buddhist  temple?  Does  it 
really  matter,  so  long  as  they  believe  in  a 
divine  purpose  and  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man?  And — particularly — does  it  matter  In 
the  face  of  the  totalitarian  challenge  to  all 
faith  in  God  and  to  all  belief  in  the  dignity 
and  perfectablllty  of  man? 

I  ask  these  questions,  intending  no  disre- 
spect to  those  who  devoutly  believe  that 
only  their  religion  reveals  the  eternal  truth. 
I  ask  merely  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
for  all  spiritual  and  moral  leaders  to  seek 
out  and  to  emphasize  in  their  teachings  that 
which  is  common  to  all  religions  and  which 
unites  men  in  brotherhood,  rather  than  that 
which  is  different  and  sep>arates  one  group 
from  another.  To  me,  as  a  layman,  it  would 
seem  that  what  matters  today  is  not  what 
faith,  but  faith  Itself — that  It  is  not  any  one 
ethic  or  any  one  religion  but  all  ethics  and 
all  religions  which  must  be  strengthened,  if 
civilization  is  to  survive.  The  totalitarian 
challenge  flings  down  the  gauntlet  not  only 
to  the  belief  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew, 
but  of  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  Taoist,  and 
Hindu.  It  seems  to  me  as  true  of  religions 
as  It  is  of  nations  that  they  can  survive  only 
through  stending  together. 

There  are  many  tesks  for  secular  citizen- 
ship and  secular  statesmanship  to  perform, 
but  there  are  also  many  urgent  tasks  which 
lie  beyond  their  power.  Secular  cltizensliip 
cannot  restore  man's  faith  in  a  divine  pur- 
pose, nor  man's  faith  in  his  fellovnnan.  nor— 
in  the  last  analysis — man's  faith  in  himself. 
It  cannot  reawaken  compassion  and  a  sense 
of  Justice  applying  equally  to  all  members 
of  the  human  race.  Nor  can  secular  leader- 
ship Inspire  that  serene  covirag«  «wkich  en- 
ables a  mtm  to  make  the  articles  of  his 
faitli — ^whatever  they  may  be — into  a  living 
code  of  daily  behavior.  These  are  things  of 
the  spirit  which  know  no  national  frontiers, 
no  conflicting  material  interests,  and  no  po- 
litical prejudice  or  predilection.  Yet  these 
are  the  elemente  which  can  most  readily 
unite  all  men  everywhere,  forging  bonds  of 
sclldarity  far  more  powerful  and  more  lasting 
than  the  ephemeral  bonds  of  what  we  some- 
what wistfully  call  enlightened  self-interest. 

We  need  loyal  citizenship  and  wise  stete- 
craft  but.  at  best,  these  can  only  \mite  na- 
tions. Spiritual  and  moral  leadership  holds 
the  power  to  unite  the  world's  peoples. 
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EZTENSICM  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAKRATT  OIURA 

or  xLLZMoas 

Br  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1953 

Ifr.  O'HARA  of  UlinoU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  name  of  Marshall  Field  ia  immortal 
In  ttie  miracle  story  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
name  without  which  the  history  of  mer- 
chandising could  not  be  written.  Today 
ttkt  third  Marshall  Field  retires  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  Marshall  Field  li 
Co^  the  store  on  State  Street  in  Chicago 
founded  by  his  grandfather.  Today  the 
stockholders  are  electing  in  his  place  his 
son.  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  It  is  heartening 
to  know  that  the  name  and  the  blood  of 
one  of  the  great  builders  of  Chicago 
continue  from  one  generation  to  another 
staying  on  the  job  of  making  Chicago 
the  first  city  of  the  world  to  culture,  in 
cleanliness,  in  neighborliness  as  well  as 
in  Industrial  and  financial  might.  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Chicagoans  and 
for  the  Congress  in  wishing  good  fortune 
and  years  of  civic  achievement  to  Mar- 
shall Field  rv.  who  today  takes  his  place 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

Another  item  <m  the  financial  pages  of 
Chicago  newspapers  today  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  report  to  stock- 
holders of  Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co.  It  is 
an  item  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  relates  to  the  Latin  American  opera- 
tions of  Sears.  Roebuck  L  Co..  which  in 
the  year  1952  resulted  in  a  profit  after 
taxes  of  $6,200,000  compared  with  $4.- 
600,000  in  1951.  The  development  of  our 
export  trade  with  Latin  America  is  of 
great  Importance,  and  it  is  for  the  aid 
and  assistance  to  such  that  we  have 
been  proceeding  under  the  point  4  pro- 
gram. The  tremendotis  increase  in 
Latin  American  business  of  Sears.  Roe- 
buck k  Co.  is  proof  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  right  road. 


BrttoDs  to  flgbt  the  Korean  war  to  Xbm 
Amertc&n.  wblle  Uiey,  tta«  Brltlsta, 
tbctr  proAtabl*  trad*  wttli  Bed  Clitna. 

Thta  Is  tbe  oOelal  Ooremnient  attltndi. 

But.  as  a  friend  writes  to  remind  vs. 
BrltoDs  do  not  subscribe  to  tt.  One  at 
U  the  eccentric  Lord  Vanstttart.  tbe  one- 
time Under  Secretary  at  State  for  Foreign 
Affaitm.  He  has  made  something  of  a  career 
of  shocking  bis  countrymen,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  do  so  with  bis  remarks  on  the 
Korean  war. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article.  Vanslttart 


Fowid,  aa  Eaglisknuui  Who  Admits  Brit- 
Km*»  Treachery  of  Aiduf  the  Eaemj  ■ 
Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing insertion  from  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
Evening  World-Herald.  March  23  edi- 
tion, is  not  only  a  good  editorial  but  an 
excellent  job  of  reporting,  for  it  certainly 
is  most  difilcult  to  find  even  one  English- 
man, especially  a  former  pubUc  official, 
who  has  what  it  takes  to  admit  Britain's 
treachery  of  aiding  the  enemy  through 
Uade  in  the  Korean  war. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Om  Candid  Bkitisr  Voici 

A  few  dajrs  ago  we  commented  in  these 
columns  on  ths  evident  wllllngneaa  of  meet 


"The  Americans  |in  Korea]  have  borne 
nine-tenths  of  the  casualties — over  130,000 — 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  expenses. 

''Half  of  the  United  Nations  are  still  pa»- 
sengers.  and  some  of  them  are  also  niggling 
nuisances,  rocking  the  boat  without  rowing 
a  stroke. 

"What  hSTe  the  Latin  and  Arab  blocs  con- 
tributed to  the  common  cause?  And  what  of 
the  Asiatic  bloc?  IndU.  with  double  the 
American  population,  has  contributed  one 
ambulance.  And  yet  Mr.  Nehru  presumes  to 
lecture.    What  has  Pakistan  contributed? 

''Ceylon,  also  a  member  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth.  Is  actually  sending  rubber,  a  muni- 
tion of  war.  to  tbe  enen\j.  although  the 
Americans  have  offered  to  buy  it  at  a  fair 
price.  Would  we  be  pleased  If  we  had  suf> 
fered  130,000  casualties?  •  •  • 

•"There  was  once  a  Thirty  Tears  War.  At 
the  present  rate  the  Korean  war  may  also  last 
so  years,  during  which  the  Americans  will 
have  suffered  1 .300.000  casualties.   •   •   • 

"The  Americans  are  not  going  to  fight 
a  30-year  war.  If  allies  keep  nagging  them, 
they    will    get    sick    even    ot    tbe    3    years' 


"Let  us  stop  splitting  hairs.  The  Oommu- 
ntet  Chinese  are  killing  our  boys  and  those  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  British  leftwlng 
must  drop  its  solicitude  for  Bed  China  and 
face  the  ficts." 

To  all  of  which  the  American  people  can 
•ay  amen.  But  they  could  wish  that  Brit- 
ain's official  spokesmen  would  take  an  equal- 
ly realistic  Tlew  of  Korea.  The  truth  is  that 
the  "solicitude  for  Bed  China,"  of  which 
Vanslttart  speaks  is  not  confined  to  the 
British  leftwlng.  It  also  marks  the  actions. 
If  not  alwajrs  the  talk,  of  the  Churchill  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  Anthony  Eden,  who  In  1938  Joined 
Vanslttart  In  walking  out  of  the  Chamber- 
lain government,  because  it  had  tried  to  ap- 
pease Hitler,  has  played  the  part  of  a  nervous 
Nellie  in  Korea.  He  makes  a  trembling,  qua- 
vering protest  whenever  anybody  in  America 
suggests  that  it's  about  time  to  do  something 
effective  to  win  the  war. 

Eden's  Is  tbe  official  voice  of  England. 
Vansittart's  is  the  voice  of  an  honest  and 
candid  man  who  is  regarded  by  his  country- 
men as  a  little  bit  queer. 


Dams  and  Reserrmrs  on  the  Sipsej,  Mol- 
bcrry,  and  Locust  Forks  of  tbe  Warrior 
River  Should  Be  Approved  and  Built 
WHhout  Delay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ATJtWAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  me  on 
March  20,   1953,  before  the  Board  of 


Bi^toeers  for  Rivers  aad  Harbors,  where- 
in I  urged  approval  of  a  survey  report 
by  the  district  and  division  engineers 
recommending  the  construction  of  dams 
and  reservoirs  on  the  headwater  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Warrior  River.  The 
statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  aiKl  members  of  the  Board 
ot  Knglneers  for  Rivers  and  BarbGrs.  I  ago 
yoo  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Knglnesrs  (or 
Rivers  and  Hartxirs  to  approve  and  confirm 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  district 
and  division  engliiacrs  In  their  recent  report 
on  the  Improveooent  of  the  headwater  tribu- 
taries of  the  Warrior  River  Basin  in  Alabama 
tor  flood  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  allied  and  related  purposes,  sudi 
as  oooMrvatlon  of  Industrial  water,  preven- 
tion of  aoU  erosion,  and  recreation. 

The  headwater  tributaries  area  of  the 
Warrior  River  Basin  is  about  3.000  square 
miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  within 
the  7th  Congressional  District  of  Alabama, 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repra- 
aent  In  the  Ooogrcaa. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  the  reao- 
luUon  which  was  approved  by  the  Conunlttea 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Represent- 
auves  on  March  26.  1952.  and  at  this  point 
I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
Corps  of  United  States  Engineers  for  the  flna 
work  it  did  last  year  In  getting  this  report 
back  before  this  Board  In  December  1952. 

The  hearing  which  we  are  presently  en^ 
gaged  In  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
held  on  the  3d  day  of  February  1953.  but 
when  a  contest  of  the  provisions  of  the 
report  was  made  by  Interests  affected  there- 
by, tbe  hearing  on  the  report  was  continued 
untU  today. 

This  report  very  pointedly  and  truthfully 
says  that  floods  in  the  upper  Warrior  Rasln  - 
that  is.  on  the  Slpscy.  Mulberry,  and  Lo- 
cust forks  of  the  Warrior  River — and  down* 
stream  are  caiislng  progressively  greater 
danger,  as  Industrial  and  agricultural  busU 
ness  continues  to  grow  In  the  flood  plains. 
So  flood-control  measures  are  now  tMMlly 
needed.  In  this  regard,  attention  is  called 
to  the  very  damaging  floods  to  the  farm- 
lands in  the  valleys  of  the  Slpsey.  the  Mul- 
berry, and  the  Locust,  and  of  the  very  great 
damage  done  to  the  towns  along  its  t^^^'^ 
I  call  yoiir  attention  particularly  to  the  fre- 
quent flood  damages  done  to  the  cities  of 
Cordova  and  Northpoit.  Cordova  Is  a  town 
In  my  home  county.  Walker  County,  Ala. 
During  the  last  week  of  March,  In  1951, 
Cordova  had  a  near-record  flood,  which  re- 
s\ilted  in  30  families  of  that  town  being 
left  homeless.  Several  business  houses  In 
the  town  were  forced  to  close.  Telephone 
linemen  had  to  use  t>oats  to  repair  the  cir- 
cuits to  Birmingham.  United  States  High- 
way No.  78 — commonly  called  the  Bankhead 
Highway — the  main  highway  In  the  area, 
was  covered  with  7«4  feet  of  water.  Tha 
flood  level  was  at  the  highest  peak  slnca 
the  year  1916. 

In  addition,  navigation  on  the  Warrior 
River  and  the  headwater  tributaries,  has 
been  growing  very  rapidly  In  recent  years 
and  the  prospects  now  are  for  more  rapid 
growth  In  the  future  than  we  have  expe- 
rienced any  time  In  the  past,  all  of  which 
makes  It  necessary  that  the  navigable  chan- 
nel  of  the  river  be  deepened,  and  that  new 
locks  and  dams  be  built  to  take  the  place 
of  the  obsolete  and  antiquated  structures 
now  on  the  river. 

The  district  and  division  engineers  have 
fotmd  that  these  floods  can  be  stopped,  or 
at  least  controUed,  and  the  navigation  on 
the  Warrior  greatly  Improved  by  the  expe- 
dient ot  building  three  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  headwater  tributaries,  namely:  The 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Reservoir  at  mile  447J 
on  the  lower  Slpsey  Pork,  In  Walker  County, 
Ala.;  and  the  Dorsey  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir  at  mile  447.8  on  the  Mulberry  Pork, 


In  Cullman  County,  Ala.:  and  Smiths 
Ford  Dam  and  Reservoir  at  mile  472.5  on  the 
Locust  Pork,  in  Blount  County.  Ala. 

"Hie  district  and  division  engineers  say 
that  these  headwater  dams  and  reservoirs 
will  control  the  floods  referred  to  above, 
will  provide  the  needed  water  supply  to 
deepen  the  navigable  channel  downstream 
and  win,  In  addition,  at  these  three  dams, 
and  at  lock  17  downstream  (where  no  elec- 
tric power  is  now  generated),  and  at  lock 
13.  when  modernized,  further  down  the 
stream,  develop  225.000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power.  This  electric  power  can  well  be 
added  to  the  existing  power  resources  of  the 
area,  and  it  will  move  Into  the  power  de- 
mands on  the  Birmingham-Tuscaloosa  In- 
dustrial area. 

The  district  and  division  engineers  recom- 
mend that  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  at  mile 
447.8  on  the  lower  Slpsey  Pork,  in  Wallcer 
County,  is  economically  best  suited  for  the 
first  step  in  accomplishment  of  the  overaU 
plan  of  Improvements  and  that  this  dam 
alone  will  generate  92,000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric power.  This  generation  of  electric 
power  to  my  mind  is  most  significant  and 
indicates  that  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  alone, 
through  its  annual  sale  of  pwwer.  should  be 
able  to  retxirn  to  the  Treasury  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  cost  each  year.  Likewise, 
when  the  generation  at  lock  17  and  at  lock 
13  (when  modernized),  where  no  generation 
Is  presently  being  made,  is  added,  it  Is  seen 
thst  power  sales  wUl  continue  to  minimize 
Improvement  cost. 

I  call  the  board's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
private  parties  of  Blount  County.  Ala.,  have 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  a  permit  to  develop  plans,  look- 
ing toward  obtaining  a  license  to  buUd  dams 
on  the  Locust  Pork,  which  dams.  If  built  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  might  be,  or  at 
least  appear  to  be.  in  conflict  with  the 
proposed  improvement  plans  now  before 
this  board.  I  desire  to  point  out,  however, 
that  any  conflict  on  this  matter  can  be  re- 
solved m  good  time  and  that  no  reason  has 
been  asserted  of  stifllclent  urgency  to  justify 
the  board  In  postponing  action  on  the  report 
now  before  It.  The  equities  as  between  pub- 
ic improvement  of  the  Loctist  Pork  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  by  my  friends 
in  Blount  County  can  be  resolved  In  due 
time. 

The  area  drained  by  these  headwater 
streams,  prlnuuily  Walker.  Winston.  CuU- 
'  man,  Blount,  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Is  an 
area  rich  in  raw  materials  and  native  in- 
genuity, and  an  area  potentially  rich  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  accomplishments. 
The  item  of  Industrial  water  provided  by 
the  three  proposed  reservoirs,  together  with 
225,000  additional  kilowatts  of  electric  power 
will  be  a  wonderful  factor  contributing  to 
the  economic  betterment  of  Alabama.  In 
1949-50.  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  based  upon  a  study,  classlfled 
Walker.  Winston,  and  Blount  Counties  in  this 
area  as  critical  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
surplus  labor.  In  other  words,  these  coun- 
ties had  a  lot  more  people  than  they  had 
Jobs.  Unfortiinately.  the  defense  effort  has 
not  made  sufficient  demands  upon  the  vast 
coal  deposits  of  the  area  to  restore  the  em- 
ployment lost  by  the  coal  Industry  In  recent 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  today,  employ- 
ment in  the  coal  Industry  in  terms  of  man- 
power is  no  more  than  50  percent  of  what 
It  was  during  and  Immediately  following 
World  War  II.  Walker  County,  Ala.,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  county  of  heavy  labor  sur- 
plus— it  continues  to  have  more  people  than 
Jobs — but  thanks  to  the  prospects  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Warrior  headwater  streams, 
the  people  in  the  area  have  taken  new  heart 
and  have  faith  that  a  balanced  economy 
can  be  eventually  attained  that  will  provide 
employment  for  the  people  who  live  there. 


Nothing  will  do  more  to  hasten  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal  than  the  development  of 
the  Warrior  headwater  tributaries. 

As  a  part  of  my  statement,  I  desire  to  In- 
clude the  following  communications  on  this 
subject  which  I  have  received: 

1.  Joint  telegram  from  K.  J.  Griffith,  judge 
of  probate,  Cullman  County,  Ala.,  and  James 
E.  Polsom,  former  Governor  of  Alabama.  Cull- 
man. Ala.,  dated  March  18.  1953. 

2.  Letter  of  John  M.  Miller,  mayor,  Cor- 
dova, Ala.,  dated  January  27,   1953. 

3.  Telegram  from  Judge  Charles  B.  Wig- 
gins, Jasper,  Ala.,  dated  March   18,  1953. 

4.  Letter  from  Sam  Watklns,  mayor,  Dora, 
Ala.,  dated  January  26,  1953. 

6.  Letter  from  Hon.  Lecll  Gray,  judge  of 
probate.  Jasper,  Ala.,  dated  March  17,  1953. 
to  which  is  appended  newspaper  pictures  and 
accounts  of  flood  damage  at  Cordova  In 
March  1951. 

6.  Letter  from  Lacy  Brakefleld.  Jasper,  Ala., 
dated  February  2,  1953. 

7.  Telegram  from  the  Double  Springs  Lions 
Club  by  T.  Crittenden,  president,  and  J.  H. 
Whitson,  secretary,  dated  February  2,  1953. 

8.  Statement  of  Elbert  W.  Kllgo,  president. 
Cullman  County,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  director.  Farmers  Cooperative 
Warehouse,  Ciillman,  Ala.,  dated  March  18. 
1953. 

9.  Joint  telegram  from  L.  M.  Muldrow. 
Jasper,  Ala..  A.  J.  Brown.  City  Hardware,' 
Jasper.  Ala.,  W.  L.  Brakefleld  and  Tom  Brake- 
field,  Brakefleld  Lumber  Co.,  and  Walter  L. 
Thames,  J.  M.  Phillips  GUi  Co.,  Jasper,  Ala , 
dated  March  19,  1953. 

CuLLMAif,  Ala.,  March  IS.  1953. 
Cabl  Elliott, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  are  familiar  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  district  and  division  United  States 
engineers  that  dams  and  reservoirs  be  con- 
structed on  the  Slpsey,  Mulberry,  and  Locust 
Forks  of  the  Warrior  River  headwaters  in 
Walker,  Cullman,  and  Blount  Counties. 
The  building  of  these  dams  would  benefit 
the  entire  headwaters  drainage  area  of  the 
Warrior  River,  consisting  of  about  2,000 
square  miles  in  area.  More  than  that,  these 
improvements  are  necessary  In  order  that 
navigation  be  Improved  all  the  way  down 
the  river,  450  miles  to  Mobile.  Alabama's  only 
seaport  and  the  sixth  largest  seaport  In  the 
NaUon. 

We  are  Interested  In  seeing  the  Warrior  de- 
veloped to  the  point  that  It  can  be  of  maxi- 
mum service  to  all  the  people.  The  little 
farmer  along  its  banks,  indiistries  that  tise 
Its  water,  the  towns  of  Cordova  and  North- 
port,  and  many  others  on  the  river,  should 
be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  Its  floods. 

These  proposed  improvements  on  the  Slp- 
sey, Mulberry,  and  Locust  Forks  will  make 
possible  the  generation  of  enough  electric 
power  to  eventually  pay  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  Improvements. 

We  request  you  to  recommend  for  me  to 
the  board  of  engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors 
on  March  20  Its  approval  of  these  proposed 
Improvements  In  the  headwaters  of  the  War- 
rior River,  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  ask 
Congress  for  an  authorization  to  construct 
these  dams. 

K.  J.  GximTR, 

Judge  of  Probate. 

JaMXS  E.  FOLSOIC. 

JAiroAHT  27.  1953. 
Boaxd  or  EKGunotRs  roa  Rivxbs  akd  Haxbohs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Okntlemen:  My  name  is  John  M.  Miller, 
and  I  am  the  mayor  of  Cordova.  Ala.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  In  this  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mulberry  Pcwk  of  the  Warrior  River. 
I  have  long  been  Interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  headwaters  of  the  Warrior  River 


system  and  am  a  member  of  several  group* 
interested  in  its  development. 

I  understand  that  your  board  has  before  It 
a  favorable  report,  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion and  survey  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Cakl  Elliott  and  approved 
March  26,  1952,  which  sugeests  or  proposes 
the  building  of  a  dam  in  Walker  County  on 
the  lower  Slpsey  Pork  and  a  dam  at  or  near 
Dorsey's  Creek  on  the  Mulberry  Pork  and  a 
dam  at  or  near  Smith's  Ford  on  the  Locvut 
Pork. 

I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  my  general 
knowledge  of  this  situation  compels  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  construction  of  these  Improvements 
on  the  upper  Warrior  River  system  would  re- 
sult In  Improved  navigation.  Improved  flood 
control,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power,  the  conservation  of  water  for  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  power,  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  for  Industrial  and  agrlcultxiral 
uses  and  soil  conservation  and  recreational 
beneflts  for  the  area. 

I  understand  that  it  might  have  been  said 
somewhere  in  the  records  of  your  investiga- 
tion that  the  damage  in  the  headwater  trib- 
utary arear  from  floods  are  not  great.  If 
such  a  statement  has  been  made.  It  is  In 
error.  Much  of  the  farming  land  along  the 
river  banks  In  the  upper  tributary  areas  is 
damaged  each  year  as  a  result  of  the  floods. 
In  1950,  we  had  a  very  damaging  flood  here  In 
the  city  of  Cordova,  when  the  Mulberry  Fork 
overflowed  and  came  up  into  the  town.  We 
citizens  of  Cordova  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  harness  the  torren- 
tial rains  of  the  headwater  areas  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  or  at  least  greatly  elim- 
inate floods  upon  our  people  and  ova  prop- 
erty. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  will  approve  the 
report  of  the  district  and  division  engineers 
and  speed  this  great  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  area  of  the  river  on  its  way. 

Its  development  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  growth  of  many  economic  advantages  for 
this  area.  It  will  provide  better  markets  by 
water  for  our  coal,  wUl  speed  delivery  of  iron 
ore  from  foreign  sources  to  the  Birmingham 
steel  mills;  and  will  enable  us  to  generate  an 
additional  220,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  to 
be  used  in  the  Industrial  life  of  this  area. 
Its  contributions  to  the  recreational  facil- 
ities of  north  Alabama  will  be  very  great. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  board  will  ap- 
prove the  report  of  the  examination  and  sur- 
vey of  this  area  of  the  river  to  the  end  that 
the  proposed  works  may  be  placed  In  line 
for  authorization  by  the  Congress  at  an 
early  date. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  mttt»^ 

jASPiat,  Ala., 
iforc;i  19.  1953. 
Hon.  Cakl  Elliott, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building: 
Citizens  this  territory  headwaters  Warrior 
River  greatly  interested  favwable  report 
recommending  construction  dams.  This 
work  absolutely  essential  industrial  use 
Warrior  River  and  flood  control.  We  believe 
sufficient  electric  power  be  generated  future 
practically  liquidate  construction  cost.  Urge 
you  fight  strongly  for  committee  approvaL 

Chasijes  R.  WlOOUfS. 

DoKA,  Ala.,  January  26.  1953. 

Board  or  Enginxers  ro*  Rivxss  and  Hakboss, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  mayor  of  the  town  of  Dora, 

Ala.,  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Mulberry 

Fork  of  the  Warrior  River,  X  am  extremely 
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liiterest«d  In  the  development  of  the  head- 
water trlbutarlee  of  the  Warrior  River  sys- 
tem.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  multiple 
pvirposes  to  be  served  by  such  development, 
such  as  flood  control,  navigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  conservation  of  water  for 
Industrial  and  agricultural  uses,  soil  conser- 
vation and  other  purposes. 

Flood  control  is  not  a  major  element  in 
the  he«idwater  tributary  areas  Itself,  though 
some  considerable  damage  Is  done  to  the 
agrlciiltural  lands  and  cattle  farms  along 
the  banks  of  the  breams  at  least  once  a 
year.  Flood  control  becomes  a  major  Item 
for  consideration  about  50  miles  south  of 
here  when  the  Warrior  River  leaves  the 
mountainous  section  of  Alabama  and  enters 
the  plains  to  the  South.  Flood  damage  to 
my  knowledge  in  the  area  of  Tuscaloosa  and 
southward  Is  very  great  each  year. 

The  Mulberry  Fork  of  the  river  is  navigable 
through  Walker  Coimty  to  a  point  above 
Slpsey.  Ala.,  and  the  Slpsey  Fork  Is  navigable 
for  a  few  miles  north  of  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  Mulberry.  However,  this  navlga- 
tion  could  be  greatly  Improved  Itself  and  the 
construction  of  works  of  improvement  on 
the  headwaters  area  would  not  only  improve 
navigation  in  this  area,  but  would  be  most 
helpful  to  navigation  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
holding  the  torrential  rains  of  the  spring 
months  in  a  system  of  reservoirs  to  be  re- 
leased in  the  dry  montlis  of  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  to  aid  navigation  throughout 
the  river  system. 

Based  upon  my  observation  and  what  I 
know  from  what  others  say,  plus  newspaper 
reports  from  time  to  time,  it  appesu^  that 
the  improvement  of  the  headwaters  area  of 
the  Warrior  River  would  result  In  the  de- 
velopment of  some  200,000  kilowatts  of  addi- 
tional power.  Since  It  is  predicted  that 
rapid  growth  of  the  use  of  electric  power 
will  continue  tar  many  years  in  the  foresee- 
able futtire,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  power 
should  be  developed  and  that  Its  sale  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  Improvements. 

I  understand  that  the  United  States  dis- 
trict engineer  at  Mobile  and  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  engineer  in  Atlanta,  under 
the  authority  contained  in  a  resolution  offer- 
ed by  Congressman  Carl  Elliott,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  26,  1952.  have  conducted  an 
exanninatlon  and  survey  of  the  headwaters 
area  of  the  Warrior  River  system  and  have 
reconunended  the  construction  of  dams  on 
the  lower  Sipsey  Fork  and  at  a  point  near 
Dorsey's  Creek  on  the  Mulberry  Fork  and  at 
»  point  near  Smith's  Ford  on  the  Locust 
Fork,  and  that  this  report  is  now  before 
your  board  for  consideration. 

This  area  of  Alabama  has  a  large  amount 
of  unmlned.  high  grade  indtistrial  coal.  It 
Is  likewise  adjacent  to  the  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Jetlenon  County,  Ala.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  river  is.  in  my  opinion,  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  Its  development  will 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  movement  of 
coal,  steel,  oil,  timber  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials of  this  region. 

I  hope  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  will  feel  Jtistifled  to  give  this, 
report  its  early  approval. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Sam  Watkins,  Mayor. 

« 

Jtnxa  or  Probate, 

Walkjo  Cotjntt, 
Jasper,  Ala.,  March  17,  1953. 
Board  of  Engineers  pob  Rivsrs  ahd  Harbors, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:    My  name  la  Lecil  Gray.  Jr.. 
and  I  am  Judge  of  probate  of  Walker  County, 
Ala..  In  which  capacity  I  have  served  since 


January  1947.    I  was  bom  In  Cordova.  Ala., 
and  have  lived  in  this  county  aU  of  my  life. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  headwater  areas  of  the 
Warrior  River  and  am  happy  that  there  has 
been  submitted  to  you  by  the  appropriate 
District  and  Division  Engineers  a  report 
under- a  resolution  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Carl  Elliott  of  this  district,  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  three  dams  on  the 
upper  tributary  streams  of  the  Warrior  River 
system. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  area  of  Alabama 
through  which  the  headwater  tributaries  of 
this  stream  flow  will  be  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  construction  of  improvement  works 
on  these  streams.  This  region  is  rich  in  high 
grade  industrial  coal,  timber,  sand,  Iron  ore. 
and  other  natural  resources.  The  proposed 
works  of  improvement  on  the  river  system 
will  greatly  Improve  navigation  on  these 
streams  and  by  scientific  regulation  of  the 
flow  of  the  headwater  streams  will  greatly 
benefit  navigation  down  stream. 

The  Mulberry  and  Sljjsey  Forfcs  of  the 
Warrior  customarily  do  great  damage  to 
the  farmlands,  cattle  herds,  and  other  farm- 
ing enterprises  of  the  lands  along  the  banks 
an  average  of  once  a  year.  The  last  big  flood 
in  Cordova,  Ala.,  was  in  1950  or  1951.  At 
that  time  I  was  disaster  chairman  for  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter  and  as  such,  it  be- 
fell my  duty  to  examine  the  flood  disaster 
in  Cordova  and  administer  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  flood.  I  enclose  some  pictures  of  the 
last  flood. 

Walker  County  has  been  denominated  a 
critical  area  by  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  1949  and  by  the 
Manpower  Commission  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  1950  or  1951.  Though  we  have 
large  amounts  of  coal,  above  referred  to. 
dleselizatlon  of  railroads  of  the  area,  the 
use  of  natural  gas  for  heating  and  some 
industrial  purposes,  the  mechanization  of 
the  coal  mines  for  the  sake  of  greater  efll- 
ciency  of  production,  have  had  the  effect  in 
the  past  few  years  of  cutting  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  coel  mines  from  6.000 
to  3.000,  and  thus  have  given  us  an  area 
with  a  very  high  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  building  of  the  dams  recom- 
mended by  the  repcwt  should  make  this  area 
very  attractive  to  industries  using  fairly 
large  amounts  of  water  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  development  of  economic  opportunity 
for  the  unemployed  people  of  this  area. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Board  will  ap- 
prove the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  district  and  division  engineers  and 
place  the  improvements  of  these  streams  In 
line  for  authorization  by  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lccn.  Grat,  Jr. 
Judge  of  Probate. 


Jasprb.  Ala..  February  2,  1953. 
Board  of  Engineers  fo«  Rivrrs  amd  Harbors, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  name  is  Lacy  Brakefleld 
and  I  am  the  president  of  the  W.  L.  Brake- 
fleld Lumber  Co.,  Jasper,  Ala.,  and  we  oper- 
ate a  lumber  biisiness  in  Walker  County, 
Ala.,  and  buy  timber  and  lumber  from  all 
sections  of  Walker  County.  We  have  been 
In  business  for  12  years. 

I  am  familiar  with  a  recent  report  from 
the  district  and  division  engineers  of  the 
Corps  of  United  States  Engineers,  in  response 
to  a  bill  sfwnsored  by  Congresaman  Carl 
Elliott,  which  passed  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  26.  1952.  and  am 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  report  by 
said  engineers  recommends  the  building  of 
a  dam  on  the  lower  Slfwey  Fork  of  the 
Warrior  River  and  a  dam  on  the  Mulberry 
Fork  of  the  Warrior  Blver  near  Dorsey  CreelL 


and  a  dam  on  the  Locuat  Fork  near  Smithli 
Ford. 

The  area  that  will  be  aerred  by  these  dams 
is  an  area  which,  in  my  Judgment,  has  great 
Industrial  promise.  It  Is  a  mountainous 
area,  located  only  a  few  miles  from  the  steel 
center  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  is  an  area 
where  the  runoff  from  rainfall  Is  rapid  and 
where  the  floods  that  occur  after  the  Warrior 
River  system  leaves  the  mountains  of  north 
Alabama  and  enters  the  flood  plain  are  gen- 
erated. 

In  other  words,  these  dams,  when  con- 
structed, will,  in  my  Judgment,  stop  almost 
totally  the  floods  that  have  been  having  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  little  towns  up  and 
down  the  Warrior  River  system.  Including 
Cordova,  Northport,  and  Demopolis,  Ala. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  hunting  club  in  Ma- 
rengo County.  Ala.,  and  of  my  own  knowledge 
within  the  past  2  years,  the  Warrior  River 
has  on  2  or  more  occasions  flooded  10  acres 
of  our  hunting  preserve  and  including  farm- 
lands and  cattle  farms. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  industrial 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Birmingham  is 
now  used  almost  to  capacity  and  that  Birm- 
ingham is  seeking  new  sources  of  industrial 
water.  The  building  of  the  dams  recom- 
mended by  the  division  engineer  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  would,  in  my  judgment, 
alleviate  this  condition  and  in  addition, 
thereto,  would  encourage  the  dispersal  of 
industries  In  that  area  of  Alabama,  such  as 
is  recommended  by  planning  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  other  industrial  develop- 
ment groups. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  will  approve 
the  report  and  place  it  In  line  for  reaubmls- 
slon  to  the  Congress  for  an  authorization  to 
construct  the  locks  which  the  report  recom- 
mends. 

Among  other  things,  the  construction  of 
the  dams  and  other  improvements  recom- 
mended will  have  the  effect  of  providing 
some  225.000  kUowatts  of  electric  power.  The 
sale  of  this  power  over  a  long  period  of  time 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  very  nearly  repay 
the  Government  for  the  cost  of  building  tha 
dams  recommended. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  consideration  to 
my  statement  in  this  connection  and  with 
kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

LactBrai 


Fkbruart  a.  1908. 
Hon.  Carl  Elliott. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  express  to  the  Board  of  Bngineera 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
or  before  March  20.  1953.  our  desire  that  the 
recent  report  of  the  District  and  Division 
Engineers  for  this  area  recommending  the 
construction  of  the  New  Hope  Dam  on  th« 
Slpsey  River  be  approved  at  the  earUest  po«- 
sible  date. 

The  dam  will  provide  this  area  with  in- 
dustrial water  which  will  enable  us  to  attract 
industry  and  relieve  the  Unemployment  of 
the  area  which  at  this  time  Is  grave.  We 
are  most  anxious  to  see  this  proposed  amend- 
ment approved. 

DoTTBLR  Springs  (Ala.)  Lioirs  CLim. 
T.  CRrrTENDEN,  President, 
3.  H.  Whitson,  Secretary. 

STATCMXMT  BT  ELBXRT  W.  KiLOO,  Prrsidrmt  ow 
Cullman  County.  Ala..  Farm  Burxau  Fed- 
eration,   AND    DiaECTOR,    Farmcrs    Cooprb- 

ativx  Warehouse,  Cullman.  Ala. 

March  18.  1953. 
Ify  name  is  Blbert  W.  Kilgo.    I  live  at  Lo- 
gan,  in   Cullman   County.   Ala.    I   am   the 
president  of  the  Cullman  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  am  a  director  oX  th« 
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numera  Cooperative  Warehoose  Is  Cnllman. 
Ala. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments on  the  headwaters  streams  of  the  War- 
rior River  as  recommended  by  the  District 
and  Division  Engineers,  by  their  report  dated 
in  December.  I  want  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
that  the  Engineers'  reports  for  construction 
of  three  dams  on  the  Warrior  headwaters  be 
approved.  These  dams  will  be  very  helpful 
to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Cullman - 
Wlnston-Walker-Bloiint  Counties  areas.  wlU 
stop  flood  damage  and  will  greatly  improve 
navigation  on  the  river  all  the  way  to  Mobile. 
It  la  my  understanding  that  enough  elec- 
tric power  can  be  generated  at  the  three 
dams  recommended  to  substantiate  paying 
the  cost  of  their  construction  within  a  rea- 
•onable  period  of  time.  The  growing  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  agricultural  area  of 
north  Alabama  would  benefit  by  this  addi- 
tion to  Its  electric  generating  capacity. 

I  am  authorizing  Congressman  Carl  Ellx- 
err  of  the  7th  District  of  Alabama,  to  pre- 
sent this  statement  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  at  its  meeting  on 
Friday.  March  20,  1953. 

Jasper,  Ala..  March  19,  1953. 
Carl  Elliott, 

Member  of  Congresa, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  recommendations 
Of  the  District  and  Division  Engineers,  Corps 
of  United  States  Engineers  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  headwaters  area  of  the  Warrior 
River  toy  the  building  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  Stpeey.  Mulberry,  and  Locust  forks. 

The  construction  of  these  dams  are,  in  our 
Judgment,  necessary  to  Improve  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  Warrior:  to  stop  floods  which  do 
great  damage  to  towns  along  the  river,  such 
as  Cordova  and  Northport;  and  to  conserve 
vast  rainfall  of  the  are*  far  industrial  and 
Irrigation  purposes. 

Please  express  otir  Interest  in  this  matter 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  urge  for  us  that  the  report  of  the 
<Ustiict  and  division  engineers  be  approved. 

L.    M.    MULDBOW, 

A.  J.  Brown, 

City  Hardware. 

W.     L.     BaAKETIXLD. 

Tom  Brakxvtelo, 
BrakefleUi  Lumber  Co. 

Walter  L.  Thames, 
J.  M.  PhiUipa  Gin  Co. 


Scf  eateea  ThouMiid  Words  of  Red  Tape 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
of 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  WEHCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  going 
throughout  the  country  erecting  Federal 
housing  projects  on  which  no  taxes  are 
paid.  However,  in  certain  Instances  the 
Federal  Oovemment  makes  a  small 
token  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  such 
Oovemm«it-tax-exempt  property. 

But  the  bureaus  in  Washington,  with 
their  mase  of  forms  and  questions,  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  local  communi- 
ties to  secure  these  token  payments. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  along  with  many  others. 
Bay  that  the  Government  not  only  takes 


away  its  tax  funds  but  adds  additional 
burden  to  secure  a  token  payment.  The 
answers  and  preparation  of  voluminous 
forms  are  demanded  to  secure  the  small 
payment  for  taxes  taken  away  by  Gov- 
ernment-tax-free property.  I  believe 
that  this  red  tape  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  abolished  and  not  add 
insult  to  Injury  where  the  Government 
has  tax-free  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  illustrate  this 
vast  waste  of  time  by  the  bureau  in 
Washington,  and  required  of  those  in  the 
local  community,  there  is  included  a 
copy  of  the  questions  and  instructions 
which  local  communities  go  through  and 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  its  17,000  words 
and  its  cost  ng  more  than  $1,000  to  print 
in  the  Eecqrd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Education 
should  be  immediately  required  to  abol- 
ish this  sort  of  nuisanca  and  wsurte. 

The  matter  follows  : 
(From    Federal    Security    Agency,    Office    of 

Education,  Washington  2S,  D.  C.  Budget 

Bureau    No.    51-R1T7.3;    approval    expires 

June  30,  1953] 

Instructions  roa  Preparation  of  Applica- 
tion, FORM  RSF-1  (1952-53)  and  Pedesal 
Fropeett  Report,  ?orm  RSF-5  (1952-i;3), 
Under  Piiblic  Law  874 

WHEN  AFTIJCATION  SHOULD  BE  FILES 

Form  RSF-1  (1932-53)  should  be  sub- 
mitted after  the  first  attendance-reporting 
period  following  the  opening  of  the  school 
term.  Best  estimates  are  to  be  made  for 
1952-53  data,  where  necessary.  Do  not  wait 
for  more  accurate  estimates  as  form  R8F-S 
(1952-53)  is  required  later  in  the  year  for 
that  purpose.  Since  applications  will  proba- 
bly be  processed  and  payments  made  in  the 
order  of  receipt  of  applications,  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  the  applicant  district  to  file  the 
application  as  suggested. 

The  deadline  date  for  filing  applications  is 
March  31.  1953.  No  payment  can  be  made 
on  any  application  filed  after  the  deadline. 
Also,  no  payment  can  be  made  under  any 
section  or  subsection  of  Public  Law  874  if 
the  original  application  filed  prior  to  the 
deadline  date  did  not  include  the  informa- 
tion reqiilred  or  Indicate  the  Intent  to  apply 
tuider  such  section. 


DsmrrnoN  of  fttpil 
The  term  "pupil"  as  used  in  forms  and 
instructions  for  financial  assistance  under 
Public  Law  874  has  the  meaning  of  "child" 
as  defined  in  section  9  (2)  of  the  act. 

FVRPOSR  09  THE  ACT 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  3d  session,  is  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies upon  which  the  United  States  has  placed 
flnancitU  burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact  that: 

1.  The  revenues  available  to  such  agencies 
frtnn  local  sources  have  been  reduced  as  the 
result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
the  United  States;  or 

a.  Such  agencies  provide  education  for 
pupils  residing  on  Federal  property;  or 

3.  Such  agencies  provide  education  for 
pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property;  or 

4.  There  has  been  a  sudden  and  substan- 
tial Increase  in  school  attendance  as  the 
result  of  Federal  activities. 

LOCAL     EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES       (SCHOOL     DIS- 
TRICTS)  ELIGIBLE  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

EUgibiUty  under  section  2  of  the  act 
An  applicant  district  may  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  section  2  if  all  other  condi- 
tions of  such  section  are  met  and  the  tax 
base  of  ttw  appUcant  district  has  been  re- 


duced as  the  result  of  the  aequlsition  since 
1938  by  the  United  States  of  real  property 
constituting  10  percent  or  more  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  aU  real  property  in  the 
school  district  (at  the  time  or  times  of  ac- 
quisition) and  such  acquisition  has  placed 
a  substantial  and  continuing  financitd  bur- 
den on  the  district. 

Eligibility  under  section  3  {a)  of  the  act 
An  applicant  district  may  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  section  3  (a)  if  all  other  con- 
ditions of  such  section  are  met  and  it  is 
extending  free  public  education  to  pupils 
residing  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  and  the  num- 
ber of  such  pupils  is  10  or  more  and  amounts 
to  3  percent  or  more  of  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  whom  free 
public  education  is  provided  by  applicant 
district.  The  percentage  requirement  for 
ellgibUlty  is  8  percent  Instead  of  3  percent 
for  school  systems  in  which  the  average 
dally  attendance  In  1938-39  exceeded  35.030. 
Eligibility  under  section  3  (b)  of  the  act 

An  apirilcant  district  may  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  section  3  (b)  if  all  other 
conditions  of  such  section  are  met  and  it 
is  extending  free  public  education  to  pupils 
residing  on  Federal  property,  or  residing  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  which 
is  wholly  or  partly  within  the  same  State  as 
the  applicant,  and  the  nvunber  of  such  pupils 
is  10  CH'  more  and  amounts  to  3  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  average  dally  attendance 
of  pupils  for  whom  free  public  education  is 
provided  by  applicant  district.  The  per- 
centage requirement  for  eligibility  is  6  per- 
cent Instead  of  3  percent  for  school  systems 
In  which  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
1938-30  exceeded  35,000. 

Eligibility  under  section  3  (e)  of  the  act 

An  applicant  district  may  be  eligible  under 
section  3  (e)  of  the  act  if  the  other  condi- 
tions of  such  section  are  met  to  increase  the 
payment  for  certain  pupils  under  sections 

3  (a)  and  3  (b)  in  the  amount  equal  to  the 
State  aid  for  which  appUcant  district  Is  not 
yet  eligible. 

Eligibility  under  section  4  {a)  of  the  met 

An  applicant  district  may  be  eligible  for 
the    initial    year's    payment    under    section 

4  (a)  If  all  other  conditions  of  such  section 
are  met  and  as  a  result  of  Federal  activities 
(carried  on  directly  or  through  a  contractor), 
an  Increase  in  average  dally  attendance  at 
applicant's  school  has  occurred  In  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1952,  and  such  In- 
crease is  equal  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  all  pupils  in  average  daily  attend^ 
ance  at  applicant's  schools  during  the  pre- 
ceding 3-year  period.  It  must  also  be  shown 
that  the  Federal  activities  have  placed  upon 
the  applicant  a  substantial  and  continuing 
financial  bxirden,  and  that  the  applicant  Is 
malting  reasonable  tax  effort.  Where  the 
average  dally  attendance  in  the  applicant's 
schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1939.  exceeded  35.000.  the  applicant's  per- 
centage requirement  for  eligibility  is  16  per- 
cent instead  of  10  percent.  However.  • 
school  district  having  established  eligiblUty 
In  either  of  the  2  preceding  years  but  which 
cannot  qualify  under  the  10  percent  require- 
ment for  1952-53  may  be  paid  for  eligible 
pupils  in  school  during  the  current  year 
not  exceeding  the  increase  in  average  daily 
attendance  over  that  for  the  3  preceding 
years  or  for  the  number  of  eligible  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  in 
which  ellgibUlty  was  established. 

Eligibility  under  section  4  (b)  of  the  act 
Section  4  (b)  covers  cases  in  which  as  a 
result  of  Federal  activities  (carried  on  di- 
rectly or  through  a  contractor)  an  increase  in 
average  daily  attendance  at  applicant's 
schools  occurred  after  J\me  30,  1939,  and 
before  July  1«  1060.    Applications  under  this 
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section  were  ordinarily  filed  In  fiscal  year 
1950-^1  and  annual  payments  are  being  made 
on  a  diminishing  basis  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  this  section.  Ordinarily  new 
applications  cannot  be  Justified  at  this  late 
date. 

WHO  MAT  SXTBlCrr  APPLICATIONS 

A  local  public  school  agency  (school  dis- 
trict) providing  elementary  or  secondary 
school  pupils  education  at  public  expense, 
imder  public  supervision  and  direction,  and 
without  tuition  charge  to  residents  of  the 
school  district,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  agency  is  located  and  in 
an  area  affected  by  Federal  activities  may 
apply  for  Federal  assistance  under  the  act. 

PTTHPOSE   OF   APPLICATION 

No  local  educational  agency  is  entitled  to 
any  payment  under  Public  Law  874  except 
upon  making  application  therefor.  Form 
RSF-1  (1952-53)  when  completed  and  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  these  instructions, 
embodies  the  applicant's  request  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  current  expense  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952. 

The  application  is  intended  to  provide 
sufficient  information  so  that  determinations 
can  be  made  by  the  United  States  CommU- 
sloner  of  Education  respecting  the  appli- 
cant's eligibility  and  an  estimate  of  ths 
amount  due  to  the  applicant.  Regulations, 
policy  statements,  interpretations  of  the  act 
and  of  the  terms  included  in  the  act,  and  ad- 
ditional information  and  material  will  be 
Issued  as  developed. 

Upon  establishment  of  an  entitlement,  the 
application  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
first  payment.  Additional  payments  and  the 
final  payments  due  the  applicant  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  re- 
ports by  the  applicant,  and  the  final  report 
shall  furnish  actual  enrollment,  attendance, 
and  fiscal  information  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1953.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  request 
Is  to  be  furnished  as  needed. 

PMPA»ATION   AND   SUBMISSION   OP   APPLICATION 

Since  most  of  the  facts  essential  to  a  de- 
tei'minatlon  of  eligibility  for.  and  the  amount 
ofv  any  Federal  payments  under  the  act  are 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
plicant or  susceptible  of  procurement  by  It 
the  primary  responsibility  rests  with  the  ap-' 
pUcant  to  procure  and  furnish  the  f»»pts 
needed. 

The  applicant  should  obtain  assistance 
from  the  State  educational  agency,  especial- 
ly in  determining  comparable  school  dis- 
tricts, supplying  statewide  statistics,  and 
verifying  historical  information  pertaining 
to  the  applicant. 

A  representative  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  be  available  to 
assist  the  State  educational  agencies  and 
through  them,  the  local  educational  agencie^ 
In  the  preparation  and  submission  of  apoU- 
catlons. 

Special  explanation  of  any  Individual  cir- 
cumstance set  forth  in  the  application  may 
be  necessary  and  should  be  submitted  on 
separate  sheets  and  attached  to  Form  RSP-l 
(1952-53). 

An  original  and  three  copies  of  the  appU- 
catlon  should  be  prepared.  Applicant 
should  retain  1  copy  and  forward  the 
original  and  2  copies  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency.  After  review  and 
certification,  and  after  consulting  with  the 
field  representative  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  State  educational  agency  wUl  for- 
ward one  copy  to  the  appropriate  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
original  to  the  Director.  Adminlstratitm  of 
State  and  Local  School  Systems  Branch 
Office  of  Education.  Washington,  D.  a 


PASTS  OP  APPLICATION  POSM   TO  BS  CX>I(PLBT1D 
TTNDKB   XACH    SKCTION   OP  ACT 

Applicants  under  section  2 
Local  educational  agencies  applying  under 
section  2  should  execute  and  furnish  data 
requested  on  pages  1.  2.  3.  9.  and  10  (item 
C  only)  and  11  of  form  RSF-1  (1952-53) 
and  form  RSF-5  (1952-53).  A  separate 
form  RSF-5  (1952-63)  and  a  separate  page 
11  of  form  RSF-1  (1962-53)  Is  required  for 
each  additional  property. 

Applicants  under  section  3 
Local  educational  agencies  applying  under 
section  3  (a)  and  section  3  (b)  should  ex- 
ecute page  1,  and  furnish  the  data  called 
for  on  page  2  through  Item  1.  Immediately 
below  table  8.  page  7  of  form  RSF-1  (1952- 
53).  Table  11  on  page  10  is  also  to  be 
completed. 

Those  applying  under  section  3  (e)  should 
furnish  the  information  above  and  complete 
item  C  In  addition  at  the  bottom  of  page  7. 
Applicants  under  section  4  (a) 
Local  educational  agencies  applying  un- 
der section  4  (a)  should  execute  page  1 
and  furnish  the  data  called  for  on  pages 
2  through  5  and  pages  8.  9.  and  10  of  form 
RSF-1   (1952-53). 

Applicants  under  section  4  (b) 
It  la  generally  understood  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  eligible  for  Federal  financ- 
ing a.ssistance  under  section  4  (b)  filed 
application  for  such  assistance  during  the 
school  year  1950-51,  on  the  basis  of  which 
application  an  entitlement  under  this  sec- 
tion was  computed.  Such  applicants  will 
execute  page  1  and  furnish  data  called  for 
on  pages  2  through  5  and  Uble  11,  page  10 
of  form  RSF-1  (1952-53).  Normally  the 
entitlement  of  such  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  such  assiistance  In  the  school  year 
1952-53  will  be  60  percent  of  the  entitlement 
determined  in  the  year  1950-51.  However, 
this  may  be  further  reduced  or  eliminated 
entirely  if: 

1.  There  has  been  a  substantial  change 
In  the  niunber  of  eligible  section  4  (b) 
pupUs  In  average  dally  attendance  in  the 
schooU  of  the  applicant  in  the  current 
year.  (If  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
total  average  daily  attendance  for  1952-53, 
It  wUl  normally  be  considered  that  no  sub-' 
stantial  change  has  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  section  4  (b)  pupils  remaiiUng 
in  the  applicant's  schools.) 

2.  There  has  b<5en  a  substantial  change 
In  the  financial  condition  of  the  school 
district  In  1952-53. 

3.  There  has  been  a  subetantlal  change  In 
assessed  valuation  or  tax  rate  tcx  school 
current  expenditures. 

Ordinarily,  new  applications  at  this  late 
date  cannot  be  Justi£ed.  However,  if  there 
is  an  unusual  ctise,.  such  school  district 
should  write  the  Office  of  Education  at 
Washington  for  Instructions  relative  to  the 
possibility  of  fllUig  »n  application  under 
this  section. 

DXTAILED  INSTRtrcnONS  POB  COMPLKTINO 
APPLICATION 

Complete,  accurate  Information  on  each 
item  Is  essential.  If  answers  require  addi- 
tional space,  information  may  be  placed  on 
additional  sheets,  securely  attached  to  the 
back  of  each  copy  of  the  application  with 
the  same  page  number  of  the  appUcatlon  to 
which  It  is  an  addendum  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  added,  such  as  2&,  2b,  ac,  4a, 

Identification,  legal  information,  arut 
certification 

,,,5,^**^,!°  ^^  «PP«>Prtate  space  In  the 
i^^foi*"  '^'■°*''  "^"  number  assigned  to 
ll%  i?^"^i  ^^^''  "  '^^'  ^°^«'  Public 
require  the  exact  legal  corporaU  name  of 
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the  applicant  and  the  correct  address.  TIm 
legal  corporate  name  should  be  exactly  th« 
same  as  that  set  forth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  for  the  applicant.  By  "legal  corporat* 
name"  is  meant  the  official  name  used  by  the 
applicant  In  executing  official  tfocumenta. 
The  project  number  for  1962-53  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  OAcs  of  Education  at  Wasli- 
ington. 

The  applicant  should  indicate  by  a  check 
mark  In  the  spaces  provided  therefor,  at  tha 
close  of  the  first  paragraph,  the  section  or 
sections  under  which  it  believes  it  U  eligibl* 
for  Federal  assistance.  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  applicant  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
check  appropriate  blanks  aft«r  a  review  of 
the  act  and  all  the  Items  of  the  application 
form. 

Item  1 :  These  blanks  should  be  completed 
accurately  from  a  legal  standpoint.  The  ap- 
plicant may  need  to  request  assistance  from 
Its  legal  counsel  in  supplying  the  required 
Information.  If  clUtlons  cannot  be  fur- 
nlshed  for  the  specific  authority  to  accept 
and  disburse  Federal  funds,  the  applicant 
should  so  indicate.  In  such  event,  the  Staia 
educational  agency  will  be  responsible  fcr 
furnishing  to  the  United  SUtes  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  an  opinion  from  tha 
State  attorney  general  concerning  the  appU- 
canfs  legal  power  to  accept  and  dtsbura* 
Federal  funds  to  aid  in  financing  its  current 
expenditures. 

Item  2.  The  governing  body  should,  at  an 
official  meeting,  take  formal  ration  to  au- 
thorize the  filing  of  thU  application  and 
designate  the  person  authorized  to  file  ths 
application  on  lu  behalf  and  otherwise  to 
act  as  lU  authorized  representative  In  con- 
nection with  the  application.  The  date  of 
such  action  should  be  Inserted  in  the  blank 
provided  therefor. 

Item  3 :  The  first  payment  wlU  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  Information  in  the  applica- 
tion. Reports  are  required  in  which  mora 
definite  estimates  are  made  at  a  later  data 
as  a  basis  for  subsequent  paymenU.  A  final 
report  U  required  to  be  furnished  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  June  30,  1953.  fur- 
nishing actual  enrollment,  attendance,  and 
fiscal  data  which  will  serve  as  a  basU  for  mak- 
ing the  final  payment.  Such  reports  ara 
made  on  form  RSF-3  (1953-53).  Supple- 
mentary information  is  to  be  furnished  by 
letter  or  otherwise  if  such  U  requested  by  tha 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
RsporU  on  above-mentioned  form  are  to  ba 
made  promptly,  but  In  all  event^  before  tha 
definitely  set  deadline  dates.  The  final  re- 
port should  be  submitted  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible after  June  30.  1953,  and  before  July  31. 
If  this  report  Is  not  received  by  September  30. 
1953.  the  applicant  district  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  further  payment  for  1952-53 

CerUficatlon  by  authorized  representative: 
The  authorized  representative  of  the  appli- 
cant should  Insert  his  name  In  the  blank 
provided  therefor. 

Execution  of  application:  In  executing  tha 
application,  particular  care  should  be  given 
to  entering  properly  the  date,  place,  and  cor- 
rect legal  corporate  name  of  the  applicant 
m  the  blanks  provided  therefor.  The  legal 
corporate  name  must  be  given  and  should  ba 
exactly  as  given  in  the  upper  right  comer. 
The  authorized  representative  by  afllxlng  hia 
signature  on  the  appropriate  line  verifies  aU 
information  In  the  application  and  attach- 
ments thereto.  If  the  applicant  has  a  seal, 
the  imprint  of  same  should  be  made  whera 
Indicated. 

Certification  by  State  educational  agency: 
After  the  State  educational  agency  has  veri- 
fied information  contained  in  the  applica- 
tion. It  should  be  signed  and  dated  by  the 
appropriate  State  representative.  If  the 
State  agency  makes  any  revision  In  the  ap- 
plication, such  change  should  be  initialed 
ITnutr****  ^  "*•  *""*°'*«*<»  State  repre- 
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Law  874 

A.  ATTiarDANCS  AKB  POTANCtAL  DATA 

(To  be  completed  by  all  applicants) 
(Table  1:  Information  concerning  school 
attendance,  grades  maintained,  expenditures, 
assessed  valuations,  and  tax  rates  by  years 
exclusive  of  data  for  pupils  for  whom  tuition 
is  received.) 

If  applicant  requests  funds  only  under 
section  2  of  Public  Law  874.  information 
specified  is  to  be  entered  beginning  with  2 
years  prior  to  the  first  transfer  of  real  prop- 
erty to  the  Federal  Government  and  all  years 
thereafter.  If  applicant  requests  funds  only 
under  sections  3  and  4  (a  i .  information  speci- 
fied is  to  be  entered  for  1938-39  and  for  all 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  1949-50.  If  ap- 
plicant requests  funds  under  section  4  (b). 
information  specified  Is  to  be  entered  for 
all  fiscal  years.  This  includes  applicants  that 
receive  an  entitlement  In  any  previous  year. 
All  information  submitted  should  be  veri- 
fied from  official  county  or  State  reports.  If 
changes  in  the  school  district's  boundaries 
have  occurred,  furnisli  information  for 
previous  fiscal  years  based  upon  present 
boundaries.  A  consolidated  school  district 
may  be  an  exception  to  this  under  section  2. 
In  such  case  the  provisions  of  the  act  should 
be  reviewed.  If  any  data  other  than  cer- 
tain items  for  1952-53  have  been  estimated, 
attach  to  application  an  explanation  of  such 
estimatea. 

Column  ( 1 ) :  Furnish  actual  data  for  each 
year  for  which  data  are  required  as  ex- 
plained above  for  section  or  sections  under 
which  applicant  has  filed.  Submit  all  data 
for  the  year  1962-53.  entering  estimates  for 
columns  (2).  (3).  and  (5).  These  estimates 
should  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  since  the 
estimated  data  for  1952-53  are  used  as  the 
basis  of  Initial  payments  to  the  applicant. 
However,  the  total  amount  finally  received 
by  the  applicant  will  be  based  on  the  acttud 
figures  for  1952-53  as  submitted  in  the  ap- 
plicant's final  report  on  form  RSF-3  (1952- 
63). 

Column  (2) :  Knter  total  pupils  enrolled 
for  each  year  with  the  exception  of  1952-53, 
for  which  enter  the  number  of  pupils  In  cur- 
rent active  enrollment  (membership).  In- 
clude in  the  niunber  of  pupils  entered  in 
this  column  those  for  whom  applicant  pays 
tuition  to  other  school  districts  without 
charge  to  pupUs  or  parents;  exclude  pupils 
for  whom  applicant  received  tuition  pay- 
ments from  other  school  districts  or  other 
sources. 

Column  (3) :  Enter  the  total  average  daily 
attendance  for  all  pupils  included  In  oolunui 
(2). 

Column  (4) :  Indicate  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  by  K-12,  first  grade  throi^gh 
grade  8  by  1-8,  etc.  Ariy  substantial  change 
In  grade  levels  should  be  explained  In  an 
attachment  to  the  application. 

Column  (5) :  Include  current  expendi- 
tures for  free  public  education  frAn  ctirrent 
revenues.  Exclude  expenditures  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  erection  of  facilities,  debt 
service,  and  adult  edu<;atlon.  Include  only 
such  portion  of  current  exj>endlture8  for 
school  lunches  as  are  paid  from  tax  sources; 
thus.  If  school  lunches  are  financed  from  the 
general  fund,  deduct  from  the  gross  expendi- 
tures for  school  lunches  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  lunches.  Include  expenditures  for 
tuition  to  other  districts  for  the  education 
of  pupils  resident  in  ajipllcant  district.  Ex- 
clude expenditures  for  the  education  of 
pupils  from  another  district  or  other  pupils 
for  whom  tuition  is  received  by  deleting 
amount  of  receipts  for  tuition  as  shown  in 
table  a.  line  2d. 

Coltunn  (6) :  Enter  amoxxnt  of  current  ex- 
penditures per  child  f column  (5)  divided  by 
the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  at- 
tMidance.   column    (3)  1.     In   making   this 


computation  the  amount  of  money  used  in 
column  (5)  should  be  exclusive  of  the  use  at 
any  receipts  for  tuition. 

Colimm  (7) :  Enter  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  which  is  used  as  the  legal 
base  for  tax  levy  for  providing  applicant's 
revenue  receipts  for  current  expenditure 
purposes. 

Colxmon  (8) :  Enter  tax  rate  In  mills  per 
•1  of  assessed  valuation  of  property  within 
the  applicant's  botindaries  for  tax  puiposes 
for  school  current  expenditure,  excltisive  of 
debt  service  and  capital  outlay.  If  a  specific 
tax  rate  is  not  levied  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
rent expend! t\ires,  then  the  portion  of  total 
rate  for  all  school  purposes  should  be  pro- 
rated to  Indicate  the  rate  applicable  to  cur- 
rent expenditures. 

Column  (9) :  Enter  the  tax  rate  In  m\nn 
P«r  tl  of  assessed  valuation  of  property 
within  the  applicant's  boundaries  for  tax 
purpoees  for  all  school  expenditures,  includ- 
ing debt  service  and  capital  outlay. 

Items  below  table  1:  If  data  for  pupils 
for  whom  tuition  is  received  have  not  been 
excluded  from  table  1,  then  complete  blanks 
for  the  years  In  table  1  for  which  such  data 
are  included  indicating  for  each  such  year 
the  tuition  data  included  in  columns  (2). 
(3),  and  (5)  in  the  table.  For  a  section  3 
case  see  instructions  at  bottom  of  page  2  of 
the  application.  The  amount  entered  for 
1951-52  and  1952-53  in  the  blanks  in  the  last 
column  should  be  the  amount  entered  on 
line  2d,  table  2. 

(Table  2:  Receipts  for  current  expendl- 
ttire  purposes  only  and  total  current  expend- 
itures, cash  balancee,  and  deficits.) 

Exclude  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds  or  real 
property  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  school 
lunches. 

Item  1:  Include  State  aid  received  for 
current  expenditures  only,  exclusive  of  any 
aid  for  debt  service,  capital  outlay,  or  voca- 
tional education.  If  any  State  aid  is  re- 
ceived for  debt  service  or  capital  outlay. 
such  amount  is  to  be  Included  on  lines  4  (b) 
or  4  (c)  and  explained  in  the  blank  space 
for  that  purpose. 

Item  2:  Local  receipts. 

Subltem  a:  Include  all  funds  derived  from 
taxation  on  real  property  which  are  received 
l<Kally  for  current  expenditure  purptoses.  ex- 
clusive of  any  tax  funds  for  debt  service 
or  capital  outlay;  exclude  tax  payments 
from  Wherry-Spence  hoiising  projects  lo- 
cated on  federally  owned  property  but  In- 
clude such  taxes  when  the  housing  is  lo- 
cated on  private  property.  Include  any  local 
real  property  tax  funds  received  from  the 
county  or  State  as  a  collecting  agency,  all 
of  which  funds  are  returned  to  the  appli- 
cant for  local  ctirrent  expenditure  purpoees. 
Exclude  any  local  tax  funds  received  by  the 
State  and  distributed  to  local  educational 
agencies  on  a  per-pupil  or  other  formula 
basis. 

Subltem  b:  Include  any  taxes  or  other  re- 
ceipts from  the  county  and  any  other  local 
tax  or  receipts  exclusive  of  tax  receipts  de- 
rived from  real  estate  locally  which  are  en- 
tered on  line  2(a).  Any  substantial  amount 
of  receipts  from  a  particular  source  should 
be  Itemized  or  an  explanation  given  below 
the  footnotes  on  this  page. 

Subltem  c:  Self-explanatory. 

Subltem  d:  Include  tuition  payments  re- 
ceived from  other  school  dlstolcts  for  non- 
resident pupils  and  any  tuition  receipts  for 
other  pupils  from  any  other  source. 

Item  S:  Federal  pajrments  received. 

Subltem  a:  Include  all  Federal  payments 
received  in  lieu  of  taxes  with  respect  to 
Federal  housing  projects.  Give  In  a  foot- 
note on  page  3,  or  on  an  attached  sheet, 
the  name  of  each  Federal  housing  project  on 
which  any  such  payment  Is  received. 

Subltem  b:  Include  all  pa3mient8  received 
with  respect  to  Wherry-Spence  housing  proj- 
ects. Including   taxes  paid  either   by   the 


Federal  Government  or  by  the  lessee,  for 
projects  located  on  Federal  property  exclu- 
sive of  those  located  on  private  property. 

Subltem  c:  Include  only  Federal  payments 
made  with  respect  to  Federal  property  such 
as  payments  from  earnings  of  Federal  for- 
ests and  grazing  lands.  TVA  property,  etc. 

Subltem  d:  Pa3mient8  under  Public  Law 
874  belonging  to  1951-52  should  be  entered 
In  coliunn  (3)  of  table  3  even  though  part 
of  such  payments  was  made  in  1952-53.  No 
pa3rment  for  1952-53  is  to  be  entered. 

Subltem  e:  Self-explantory. 

Item  4:  Other  receipts. 

Subltem  a:  Part  of  the  funds  for  aid  for 
vocational  education  Is  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  State.  This  aid  Is 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  school  district.  All 
aid  received  from  the  State  for  this  ptirpoee 
including  the  funds  originally  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  la  to  be 
entered  here  and  none  is  to  be  included 
under  the  amount  of  State  aid  entered  on 
line  1  of  table  2. 

Subitems  b  and  c :  Enter  here  any  Item  of 
receipts  not  classifiable  under  any  other  Item 
in  table  3.  Explain  any  such  entry  suf- 
ficiently so  that  it  will  be  clearly  identifiable. 

Item  5:  Enter  the  total  revenue  receipts 
available  to  the  applicant  for  current  ex- 
penditure purpoees.  This  should  be  the  sum 
of  items  1  to  4,  inclusive,  including  subitems 
thereunder. 

Item  6:  Net  cash  shotild  be  actual  cash 
minus  current  expense  liabilities  carried  over 
from  preceding  year.  See  footnote  3  at  bot- 
tom of  page  3. 

Item  7:   Self-explanatory. 

Item  8:  Items  in  columns  (3)  and  (3) 
should  be  identical  respectively  with 
amounts  ent»«d  for  1951-52  and  1952-53  in 
column  (5),  table  1. 

Item  9:  This  item  for  1951-52  should  ordi- 
narUy  be  Identical  with  item  6  for  1952-53; 
If  not.  give  explanation. 

Item  10:  Include  under  this  item  the  value 
of  transportation  and  of  custodial  and  other 
maintenance  services  furnished  the  applicant 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  fiscal 
years  1951-52  and  1952-53.  It  Is  siiggested 
that  the  apUcant  consult  the  Federal  agency 
making  available*  such  services,  and  other 
authorities  if  necessary,  in  determining  tha 
monetary  value  of  these  services. 

B.  OOMPAaABLE    8CBOOL   DISTRICTS 

(To  be  completed  by  all  applicants  under 
sees.  3  and  4) 

1.  Comparable  school  districts  based  upon 
State  grouping* 

Item  1:  Section  3.  subsection  (e)  of  tha 
act  provides  that  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  determine  after 
consultation  with  the  State  educational 
agency  and  the  local  educational  agency 
which  school  districts  within  the  State  are. 
In  his  Judgment,  most  nearly  comparable  to 
the  school  district  for  which  a  local  contri- 
bution rate  Is  being  computed. 

Particular  attention  Is  called  to  the  state- 
ment under  Item  1  and  to  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  the  information  requested  In  sub- 
Items  a,  b,  and  c  in  the  application,  form 
RSF-1    (1953-63). 

Buhitem  la:  Self-explanatory. 

Subitem  lb:  The  local  contribution  rata 
for  each  group  is  determined  by  dividing 
aggregate  expenditures  for  ciurent  expense 
purposes  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources  by  aggregate  number  of  pupils  In 
average  dally  attendance  tar  all  districts  of 
the  group  for  1950-51. 

Subltem  Ic:  The  current  expense  per  cap- 
ita cost  for  each  group  is  determined  by  di- 
viding aggregate  exp>endltures  for  ctirrent 
expense  pmposes  from  revenues  derived  from 
all  sources  by  aggregate  ntunber  of  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  all  districts  of 
the  group  for  1950-51.  The  ciurent  expen- 
diture per  capita  cost  Is  to  be  esttmated  for 
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1953-53  by  adding  to  the  1950-51  current 
expenditure  per  capita  cost  the  Increase  In 
■uch  per  pupil  cost  In  1953-53  over  that  In 
1950-51  as  determined  by  applying  the  per- 
centage of  Increase  In  costs  dxuing  these  2 
years. 

2.  Comparable  school  districts  individually 
selected 

Item  3:  Special  attention  also  Is  directed 
to  the  statement  under  item  2  In  the  appli- 
cation. If  the  applicant  selects  five  most 
nearly  comparable  school  districts  within  the 
State,  they  should  be  selected  In  accordance 
with  the  following  criteria: 

I.  Total  niimber  of  pupils  In  average  dally 
attendance. 

3.  Cost  per  pupil  in  ADA:  (a)  Paid  from 
local  source  ftmds  only;  (b)  paid  Irom  all 
source  funds. 

8.  Legal  classification. 

4.  Type  of  community  such  as  urban,  sub- 
urban, or  rural. 

5.  Grade  levels  maintained. 

6.  Percent  of  pupils  transported. 

7.  Pupil-teacher  ratio. 

8.  Assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  ADA. 

9.  Ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to  true  val- 
uation of  property. 

10.  Tax  rate  levied  on  real  property:  (a) 
for  ciurent  expenses  only:  (b)  for  ciirrent 
expenses,  and  debt  service  and  capital  out- 
lay. 

II.  Curricula  offered. 

13.  Teacher  salary  schedule. 

13.  Economic  factors,  such  as  industrial, 
residential,  agricultural. 

The  first  10  items  above  are  included  in 
tables  3  and  4.  Items  11.  12,  and  13  are  in 
addition  to  those  listed  in  the  application 
and  are  for  further  guidance  in  selecting 
comparable  districts.  Item  3  above  can  be 
computed  for  each  district  by  dividing 
ooliunn  (6)  by  column  (2)  In  table  3  for 
item  (a)  and  column  (5)  by  column  (3)  for 
Item  (b).  Provision  is  made  on  page  4  of 
the  application  for  computation  of  the  local 
contribution  and  per  capita  cost  rates. 
Item  8  can  be  computed  for  each  district 
by  dividing  column  (7),  table  4,  by  column 
(3),  table  3.  Comparison  of  these  com- 
puted rates  should  be  helpful  in  selecting 
comparable  districts. 

The  cost  per  pupil  (Items  9  (a)  and  (b) 
above  for  items  S  and  4.  table  3.  p.  4  of 
the  application)  is  a  critical  criterion  of 
comparability.  Some  consideration  may  be 
given  to  a  more  than  normal  degree  of 
variance  between  the  costs  per  pupil  of  the 
comparable  district  and  the  applicant  dis- 
trict where  the  federally  connected  pupils 
of  the  applicant  district  constitute  the 
major  portion  of  school  attendance.  Some 
consideration  may  also  be  given  to  adequate 
substantiation  of  such  variance  on  the  basis 
of  other  major  factors  which  the  applicant 
believes  may  affect  comparability. 

Ordinarily  districts  selected  as  comparable 
should  not  Include  districts  with  a  Federal 
Impact. 

(Table  3:  Information  for  school  districts 
selected  as  most  nearly  comparable  to  ap- 
plicant district  with  data  for  fiscal  year 
1930-51.) 

All  data  entered  in  this  table  are  required 
by  the  act  to  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51. 

Item  1:  Data  for  all  districts  in  the  State 
should  be  entered  by  each  applicant  for  all 
coliunns  as  furnished  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  The  entry  in  each  column 
should  be  the  aggregate  for  all  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  All  data  are  to  be  fur- 
nished for  this  Item  whether  comparable 
districts  are  selected  or  not. 

Item  2:  Data  for  each  of  the  selected  five 
comparable  school  districts  should  be  en- 
tered as  furnished  by  the  State  educational 
agency  for  1950-61  including  the  name  of 
the  county  In  which  each  district  la  located. 


Item  3:  Enter  the  aggregates  (totals)  for 
the  five  comparable  school  districts  listed 
above  for  columns  (3)   to  (6)    Inclusive. 

Item  4:  Enter  the  required  data  for  ap- 
plicant district  for  1960-61.  Entries  should 
be  the  same  as  entered  for  1950-61  in  table  1 
for  Identical  items. 

Column  (3)  :  Include  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance only  pupils  provided  free  public 
education  by  the  applicant.  Include  pupils 
for  whom  district  pays  tuition  to  other  dis- 
tricts; exclude  pupUs  tor  whom  district  re- 
ceives tuition  i>aymentB  from  other  distrlcti 
or  from  other  soiirces. 

Colimins  (3)  and  (4) :  Include  only  reve- 
nue receipts  for  current  expenditure  pur- 
poses.  Elxclude  revenues  devoted  to  ac- 
quisition of  land,  erection  of  facilities,  debt 
service,  and  adult  education.  Exclude  also, 
revenues  derived  from  sale  erf  real  property 
or  from  sale  of  school  lunches  and  revenues 
received  as  tuition  from  other  school  dis- 
tricts or  other  sources.  Include  expendi- 
tures for  pupils  for  whom  district  pays  tui- 
tion to  other  districts. 

Column  (5):  Include  expenditures  for 
pupils  for  whom  district  pays  tuition  to  other 
districts:  exclude  expenditures  for  pupils 
for  whom  district  receives  tuition  payments 
from  other  districts  or  from  other  sources. 
If  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  for  column 
(5)  Is  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  In 
column  (4)  by  more  than  5  percent,  give 
details  on  an  additional  page  concerning 
the  cause  of  such  difference  in  terms  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  soiirce  funds. 

Column  (6):  Include  expenditures  for 
pupils  for  whom  district  pays  tuition  to 
other  districts;  exclude  expenditures  for 
pupils  for  whom  district  receives  tuition  pay- 
ments from  other  districts  or  from  other 
sources.  If  local  revenues  are  commingled 
with  other  revenue*  in  a  general  current  ex- 
penditure fund  and  the  amount  in  column 
(5)  is  equal  to  the  amount  in  column  (4). 
the  amount  to  be  Inserted  in  column  (6)  is 
the  amount  in  column  (3).  Where  such 
revenues  are  so  commingled  and  the  amount 
in  column  (5)  is  greater  or  leas  than  the 
amount  in  column  (4),  the  amount  to  be 
inserted  in  column  (6)  should  be  deter- 
mined consistently  with  the  applicable 
law  of  the  State  and  locality.  If  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  for  column  ( 8 )  Is  greater  tx 
less  than  the  amount  In  column  (3)  by  more 
than  5  percent,  explain  details  at  bottom  of 
page  4  concerning  the  cause  of  such  differ- 
ence in  terms  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  source 
funds.  If  there  is  no  law  or  official  require- 
ment for  Federal,  State,  or  local  source  funds 
to  be  paid  out  first  and  each  of  these  three 
soiu-ce  funds  has  lost  its  identity,  then  the 
amount  to  be  entered  In  column  (6)  may  be 
determined  by  prorating.  [CoL  <3)-^-coL 
(4)xcol.   (5).] 

Colunm  (7) :  The  computed  amount  to 
be  entered  on  line  3  is  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  to  be  used,  if  approved,  in  the 
computation  of  the  entitlement  for  section 

3  (a)  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874.  The  rate  for 
section  8  (b)  pupils  Is  50  percent  of  this 
amount.  Comparison  of  the  rate  for  each 
comparable  district  and  the  aggregate  rate 
(line  3)  with  applicant's  rate  (line  4)  should 
be  of  assistance  In  determining  whether  each 
district  Is  sufficiently  comparable  to  the  ap- 
plicant district  and  comparable  to  each  other 
district. 

Column  (8):  The  computed  amount  to 
be  entered  on  line  3  is  the  amount  which 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  1952-53  cost  level 
and  then  be  used  as  the  per  capita  cost 
In  computing  the  entitlement  under  section 

4  of  the  act.  Comparisons  of  the  rates  for 
each  comparable  district  and  the  aggregate 
rate  (line  3)  with  the  applicant's  rate  (line 
4)  should  be  of  further  assistance  in  deter- 
mining whether  each  district  U  sufDciently 


compcu-able  to  the  applicant  district  aad  com- 
parable to  each  other  district. 

(Table  4:  Information  relating  to  school 
districts  entered  in  table  3  for  fiscal  year 
1950-51.) 

All  data  entered  in  this  table  are  required 
by  the  act  to  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1950-51. 

Column  ( 1 ) :  The  five  comparable  school 
districts  as  listed  in  column  (1).  table  3, 
should  also  be  listed  here  and  data  fxu- 
nlshed  for  each  district  as  required  in  the 
other  columns  of  this  table. 

Columns  (2)  through  (4) :  Self-explan»« 
tory. 

Column  (5) :  The  percent  of  puplla  trana« 
ported  by  each  comparable  and  the  appli- 
cant district  for  1950-51  should  be  computed 
on  the  same  basis  for  each  district  including 
applicant  district,  as  ADA  for  entire  year, 
membership,  etc. 

Column  (6) :  In  computing  the  pupQ- 
teacher  ratio  there  should  be  lnclud«d  as 
teachers  all  professional  employees  Includ- 
ing all  administrative  and  supervisory  staff, 
such  as  special  subject  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, assistant  superintendent,  school  nurses, 
libraries,  guidance  director,  visiting  teach- 
ers, but  excluding  the  school  superintendent, 
business  manager,  medical  inspectors,  truant 
or  attendance  officers.  If  this  pattern  la  not 
followed,  explain  what  is  the  practice. 

Column  (7) :  Enter  total  asaeaaed  valu- 
ation of  property  which  is  used  as  the  legal 
base  for  tax  levy  for  providing  revenue  re- 
ceipts for  current  expenditure  purpoaaa  for 
each  school  district. 

Column  (8) :  Enter  the  percent  of  true 
current  (market)  value  at  which  property  of 
the  district  is  assessed.  Ordinarily,  the  of- 
fice of  the  local  assessor  can  furnish  authori- 
tatively this  information  for  the  applicant 
district.  Possibly,  the  State  educational 
agency  can  furnish  the  information  for  the 
comparable  districts,  if  not  readily  availabl« 
directly  from  each  comparable  district  or 
otherwise  the  sources  of  Information  should 
be  given  in  blank  space  for  that  purpoae 
below   footnote   underneath   this   table. 

Column  (9)  :  Enter  tax  rate  in  mills  per 
II  of  assessed  valuation  of  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  each  school  district  for 
tax  purposes  for  school  current  expendlttiroa 
exclusive  of  debt  service  and  capital  outlay. 
If  a  specific  tax  rate  is  not  levied  for  cur- 
rent expense  purposes,  then  the  portion  of 
total  rate  for  all  school  purfxwes  should  be 
proprated  to  indicate  the  rate  applicable  to 
current  expenditures. 

Column  (10) :  Enter  tax  rate  in  mills  per 
$1  of  assessed  valuation  of  prc^;>erty  within 
the  boundaries  of  each  school  district  for 
tax  purpose  for  all  school  expendltiires  In- 
cluding current  expenses,  debt  service,  and 
capital  outlay. 

Item  11:  Self-explanatory. 

n.  NuMBCs  OF  PxrFn.a  RxsrotNo  on,  o«  Whoss 
Pakemts  Ask  ETmploted  on  Fkoolai.  Pkop- 
nxT  (S^p.  3  or  Public  Law  874) 

It  is  essential  that  a  school  district  apply- 
ing under  either  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  3  of  the  act  shall  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  card  or  similar  record  for  each  pupil 
for  whom  Federal  payment  is  claimed  under 
this  section.  Some  of  the  major  items  of 
this  record  should  include  date  of  moving 
into  district,  residence,  and  place  of  employ- 
ment of  the  parent  or  parents.  Such 
records  on  all  pupils  will  enable  the  appli- 
cant to  make  an  accurate  count  of  the  pupils 
eligible  under  section  3. 

Such  records  wUl  make  It  possible  to  verify 
the  facts  and  process  applications  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  Similar  records  are  also 
essential  to  determine  the  number  of  such 
pupils  who  moved  into  the  district  since  June 
30,  1950,  which  information  is  needed  In 
connection  with  a  claim  under  section  4  (a). 
These  records  should  be  continuously  inaiu> 
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talned  by  the  applicant  and  be  available  at 
all  times  for  inspection  by  any  authorized 
official  of  the  State  or  Federal  Government. 

A.   PTTPnjB  CONNBCTKD  Wmi  APPUCABLK  PKDKBAL 
PROPKRTIZa 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec.  3 
only) 

(Table  5:  Pupils  residing  on  listed  Federal 
properties.) 

Include  pupils  attending  school  in  another 
district  for  whom  tuition  payments  are  made 
by  applicant  district.  Exclude  pupils  at- 
tending applicant's  schocLs  for  whom  tuition 
payments  are  received  from  another  district 
or  from  other  sources. 

Column  ( 1 ) :  List  all  Federal  properties 
(owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  taxed  locally)  on  which  reside  pupils 
who  are  attending  schools  in  applicant  dis- 
trict. Submit  a  separate  set  of  Form  RSF-6 
(1952-^3)  for  each  Federal  property  listed. 
^K'hen  a  property  is  llste<l  on  which  there  is 
loc::ted  a  building  which  houses  several  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  property  should  be  listed 
as  usual  and  indented  under  the  name  of  the 
property  should  be  listed  all  Federal  agen- 
cies housed  therein  giving  the  number  of 
pupils  connected  with  eiich  agency  with  no 
pupils  listed  opposite  the  property  itself. 
The  name  of  the  propert)  should  be  identical 
In  both  this  table  and  RSF-5  (1952-53). 

Column  (2)  :  Include  on  the  line  opposite 
each  property  the  number  nf  pupils  (cur- 
rent active  enrollment)  residing  on  the  prop- 
erty at  present  date,  and  attending  schools 
in  applicant  district  or  in  another  district 
their  tuition  iMlng  paid  by  applicant  district, 
with  a  parent  currently  employed  on  this 
or  another  Federal  prop«!rty. 

Column  (3)  :  Include  on  the  line  opposite 
each  property  the  number  of  pupils  (current 
active  enrollment)  residmg  on  the  property 
at  present  date,  and  attending  schools  in 
applicant  district  or  in  another  district  their 
tuition  being  paid  by  applicant  district,  with 
a  parent  not  currently  employed  on  any  Fed- 
eral  property. 

Total:  Totals  should  be  entered  for  col- 
umns (2)   and  (3). 

(Table  8:  Fupils  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed on  listed  Federal  properties.) 

Include  pupils  attending  school  in  another 
district  for  whom  tuition  payments  are  made 
by  applicant  district.  Exclude  pupils  at- 
tending applicant's  schools  for  whom  tuition 
payments  are  received  from  another  district 
or  other  sources. 

Column  (la):  List  all  Federal  properties 
(owned  ot  leased  by  Federal  Government  and 
not  taxed  locally)  on  which  parents  of  pupils 
attending  schools  In  applicant  district  are 
employed.  Some  of  the  properties  listed  In 
table  5  may  also  be  listed  In  this  table.  Sub- 
mit a  separate  set  of  Form  RSF-5  (1952-53) 
for  each  Federal  property  listed.  When  a 
property  Is  listed  on  which  there  Is  located  a 
building  which  houses  several  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  property  should  be  listed  as  usual 
and  indented  under  the  name  of  the  prop- 
erty should  be  listed  all  Federal  agencies 
hoiued  therein  giving  the  number  of  pupils 
connected  with  each  agency  with  no  pupils 
listed  opposite  the  property  Itself.  If  the 
same  Federal  property  lis  listed  here  and  in 
table  5.  only  one  set  of  Form  RSF-5  ( 1952-53 ) 
is  required.  The  name  of  the  property  shotild 
be  identical  in  both  thU  table  and  RSF-5 
(1952-63). 

Column  (lb):  Self-explanatory. 

Column  (2)  :  Include  opposite  each  prop- 
erty the  number  of  pupils  (current  active 
enrollment)  whose  parents  work  on  the  prop- 
erty at  present  date  and  who  currently  reside 
on  this  or  another  Federal  property. 

Column  (3):  Include  opposite  each  prop- 
erty all  pupils  (current  active  enrollment) 
whose  parents  are  currently  employed  on  the 
property,  but  do  not  reside  on  any  Federal 
property. 


ToUl:  TotaU  should  be  entered  for  col- 
umns (2)  and  (3).  The  total  pupils  repre- 
sented in  column  (2),  table  5.  and  the  total 
pupils  represented  in  column  (2) ,  table  6.  are 
the  same  pupils  and  therefore  these  totals 
ahoxild  be  Identical. 

Item  1.  (Below  table  6.)  Give  the  date 
on  which  a  survey  was  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  pupils  for  etwjh  category 
of  pupUs  listed  in  tables  5  and  6. 

B.    FUKLS  TO  BE  COtrNTED 

(Table  7:  Pupils  classified  under  section 
3  and  other  sections  of  Public  Law  874  and 
all  other  pupils. ) 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sees. 
3  and  4) 

A  pupil  may  be  counted  in  only  one  line 
item  of  this  table  except  in  totals. 

Line  1.  Include  data  for  section  3  (a) 
pupils. 

Lines  2  and  3.  Include  data  for  section 
3  (b)  pupils  divided  into  the  two  categories 
as  listed  on  these  lines. 

Line  4.  Include  the  total  nimiber  of  sec- 
tion 3  pupils. 

Line  5.  Include  data  for  all  eligible  sec- 
tion 4  (b)  pupils,  if  any,  who  are  still  in 
school  attendance. 

Line  6.  Include  data  for  section  4  (a) 
pupils,  if  any,  as  entered  for  items  1  and  2 
below  table  10  on  page  9  of  this  form. 

Line  7.  Include  data  for  all  remaining 
pupils  who  constitute  the  nonfederally  con- 
nected pupils  none  of  whom  have  been  in- 
cluded on  any  line  above  but  exclusive  of 
pupils  for  whom  tuition  is  received. 

Line  8.  Include  the  sum  of  all  entries 
above  exclusive  of  pupils  for  whom  the  dis- 
trict receives  tuition  and  who  are  entered 
for  line  item  9.  below. 

Line  9.  Include  all  pupils  for  whom  the 
applicant  district  receives  tuition  payments 
from  other  school  districts,  parents,  or  other 
sources  for  either  nonresident  <»'  resident 
pupils.  None  of  such  tuition  pupils  are  to 
be  entered  on  any  other  line.  This  should 
not  include  resident  pupils  for  whom  the 
district  pays  tuition  to  another  district  for 
their  education  as  these  are  included  in  lines 
7  and  8. 

Column  (2) :  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  entries  in  this  column  are  ADA, 
not  enrollment.  The  ADA  for  each  line 
item  is  the  total  ADA  for  such  category  for 
1951-52.  If  the  applicant  made  applica- 
tion under  section  3  for  1951-52,  the  total 
on  line  Item  4  should  equal  the  svim  of  the 
entries  for  line  items  1  and  2,  column  (4), 
table  4  of  form  RSF-3  (revised),  final  re- 
port for  1951^2;  that  is,  the  number  in  line 
item  1  should  be  Identical  with  the  numljer 
in  line  Item  1,  column  (4),  RSF-3  (revised), 
and  the  sum  of  line  items  2  and  3  should 
equal  the  number  on  line  Item  2,  column 
(4),  RSF-3  (revised).  Line  item  6  should 
b~  identical  with  the  niimber  of  section  4  (a) 
pupils,  if  any,  for  whom  pajrment  was  made 
for  1951-52  (SAFA  form  E-4,  data  concern- 
ing entitlement  for  ciurent  expenditures 
under  Public  Law  874,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1952).  Line  item  9  should 
give  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  tuition 
was  received  by  applicant.  If  any,  that  were 
included  on  line  6,  column  (6),  RSF-3  (re- 
vised), final  report  for  1951-52.  Line  7 
should  include  all  remaining  pupils  for  1951- 
52.  Line  item  8  should  equal  line  item  for 
total,  table  4.  RSF-3  (revised),  minus  the 
number  of  tuition  pupils  entered  on  line  9. 

Column  (3) :  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  entries  In  this  column  are  current  ac- 
tive enrollment  (membership),  not  ADA  for 
1952-53.  Enter  for  line  item  1  the  number 
given  as  the  total  of  column  (2),  tables  5 
and  6.  Enter  for  line  item  2  the  total  of 
column  (3),  table  5.  Enter  for  line  item  3 
the  total  of  column  (3),  table  6.  Enter 
for  line  5  the  number  of  eligible  section  4 
(b)  pupils,  if  any,  who  are  still  in  school  at- 
tendance.    Enter  for  line  6  the  number  of 


ptqjils  claimed  under  section  4  (a).  If  any, 
which  is  Item  1  below  table  10  on  page  9  of 
the  application.  Enter  on  line  7  all  other 
pupils  not  included  on  lines  above  and  who 
are  actively  enrolled  in  school  at  present 
date  and  who  are  not  federally  connected 
exclusive  of  tuition  pupils  entered  on  line  9. 
Enter  on  line  8  the  total  of  all  pupils  on 
the  active  roll  as  of  this  date,  including  both 
federally  and  nonfederally  connected  pu- 
pils, but  excluding  tuition  pupils  entered  on 
line  9.  Enter  for  line  9  tuition  pupils  as  ex- 
plained under  preceding  paragraph  headed 
"Line  9." 

Column  (4)  :  The  actual  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  to  date 
should  be  obtained  for  each  line  item.  The 
actual  ADA  to  date  may  be  entered  for  each 
line  item  if  it  is  considered  that  this  best 
represents  the  ADA  for  the  entire  year;  oth- 
erwise, the  actual  ADA  to  date  for  each  line 
Item  should  be  adjusted  to  give  the  best 
estimated  ADA  for  the  year.  (ADA  eqiials 
total  number  of  days  attended  by  the  pupils 
of  each  line  Item  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  the  schools  are  in  session  during 
the  year.)  It  should  be  noted  that  section 
3  and  section  4  (a)  children  entering  during 
the  year  may  be  reduced  greatly  in  number 
in  ADA.  For  example,  pupils  entering  the 
middle  of  the  year  would  require  approx- 
imately 2  pupils  in  enrollment  to  equal 
1  pupil  In  ADA  for  the  entire  year.  The 
final  pajrment  will  he  adjusted  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  total  amount  for  the 
year  to  which  the  applicant  is  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  actual  ADA  for  the  entire  year. 

Column  (5) :  There  should  be  entered  for 
each  line  item  in  column  (5)  the  percent 
which  the  corresponding  figure  in  column 
(4)  exclusive  of  entry  on  line  9  is  of  the 
total  for  column  (4)  as  entered  on  line  8 
(exclusive  of  tuition  pupils  entered  on 
line  9). 

(Table  8:  Applicant's  election  of  BUbsec- 
tions  in  which  sec.  3  pupils  shall  be  counted 
for  computation  of  maximum  entitlement.) 
(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec. 

3  only) 

A  pupil  may  be  counted  in  only  one  line 
item  of  this  table,  except  in  totals. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  if  both  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
apply  to  a  pupil,  the  school  district  shall 
elect  which  of  these  subsections  shall  apply 
to  such  pupil.  A  pupil  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  may  be  eligible  under  section  3 
(b);  therefore,  the  applicant  may  transfer 
certain  section  3  (a)  pupils  to  the  section 
3  (b)  group,  but  cannot  transfer  any  sec- 
tion 3(b)  pupils  to  the  section  3  (a)  group. 
The  transfer  of  pupils  from  section  3  (a) 
to  section  3  (b)  will  ordinarily  he  made 
when  the  nvunber  of  section  3  (a)  or  section 
3  (b)  pupils  Is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  (3  percent  of  total 
ADA).  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
rate  for  a  section  3  (b)  pupil  is  50  percent 
of  the  section  3  (a)  rate. 

Line  1.  Enter  in  column  (2)  the  number 
of  pupils  on  line  item  1,  column  (4),  table 
7.  less  number  of  section  3  (a)  pupils,  if 
any,  to  be  transferred  to  section  3  (b)  group. 

Line  2.  Enter  in  column  (2)  the  total  of 
the  section  3  (b)  pupils  [total  of  lines  2 
and  3,  coliurm  (4),  table  7]  plus  section  3 
(a)  pupils,  if  any,  transferred  to  the  section 
3  (b)  group,  as  noted  for  line  1  above. 

Column  (2).  The  number  on  line  1  Indi- 
cated the  number  of  pupils  In  average  dally 
attendance  for  whom  the  applicant  Is  re- 
questing payment  under  section  3  (a)  of 
the  act.  The  number  on  line  2  is  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
whom  the  applicant  is  requesting  payment 
under  section  3  (b)  of  the  act.  The  total 
indicates  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  av- 
erage dally  attendance  for  whom  the  appli- 
cant is  requesting  financial  assistance  under 
section  8  of  the  act. 
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Column  (3).  Give  the  percent  that  each 
num^er  Usted  on  lines  1  and  2  Is  of  the 
total  ADA  [total  <rf  col.  (4).  line  8.  table  7]. 

Colunxns  (4)  and  (5).  Theae  columns  are 
to  be  left  blank. 

(To  be  completed  b;  appdicanta  under  sec.  3 
and  4) 
Item  1.  The  first  part  of  this  question 
should  be  answered  by  each  applicant.  If 
there  are  any  Indian  pupils  as  specified  In- 
cluded In  table  7  the  number  of  such  pupils 
should  be  entered  In  the  spaces  provided 
for  that  purix>se.  Each  pupil  should  be  In- 
cluded In  appropriate  blank  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber, or  the  dependent  of  a  member,  of  any 
ItKllan  tribal  organization,  recognized  as 
such  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  who  is  eligible 
for  educational  services  provided  piirsuimt 
to  a  capital  grant  by  the  United  States,  or 
under  the  supervision  of,  or  piusiiant  to  a 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Any  pupils  who  are 
eligible  for  such  educational  services  are  to 
be  Included  here  whether  or  not  payment 
is  made  to  the  applicant  district  under  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act. 

C.   AOOmONAL    PATMZNTS    OUSINC     PZXIOD     IM- 
mCDUTELT  FOIXOWUfO  IMPACT   (SEC.  3    (C)  > 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec. 
3  only) 

An  educational  agency  that  la  entitled  to 
receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  3  (a)  or  3  (b)  for  the  education  of 
•  pupil  may  have  such  payment  increased  if : 

(1)  Under  State  law  the  eligibility  of  such 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  such  pupil  is 
determined  on  a  basis  no  less  favorable  to 
such  educational  agency  than  the  basis  used 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  State  aid  with  respect  to 
the  free  public  education  of  other  pupils  in 
the  State:  and 

(2)  Such  agency  Is  not  yet  eligible  to  re- 
ceive for  such  pupil  part  or  all  of  such  State 
aid. 

Item  1:  Payments  are  made  under  section 
8  (e)  on  a  net  rather  than  a  gross  basis.  For 
example.  In  a  State  where  State  aid  is  paid 
during  1952-53  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
pupils  In  average  daily  attendance  for  1951- 
52,  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  counted  is 
the  increase  in  section  3  pupils  In  ADA  In 
1952-53  over  1951-52.  but  this  nimaber  shall 
never  exceed  the  Increase  In  total  ADA  exclu- 
sive of  ttiitlon  pupils  entered  on  line  9.  table 
7  fOT  1952-53  over  1951-52.  In  States  where 
there  Is  an  exception  to  this,  section  3  (e) 
Is  to  be  handled  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar sitiiation  existing.  The  number  of  pupils 
to  be  counted  under  section  3  (e)  Is  to  be 
entered  here. 

An  explanation  as  to  how  the  number  of 
pupils  is  derived  should  be  given  In  space 
provided  for  this  pxirpose. 

Item  2:   Self-explanatory. 

Item  3:  Enter  the  amount  of  State  aid 
per  pupil.  ETxpIaln  clearly  on  lines  provided 
tor  that  piu-pose  how  the  State  aid  rate  is 
derived.  A  clear-cut  statement  will  expe- 
dite the  processing  of  the  application  and 
possibly  avoid  delays  due  to  correspondence 
In  this  regard. 

Item  4:  Indicate  In  api»'oprlate  blanks  the 
basis  used  for  determining  the  amount  of 
State  aid.  If  the  answer  Is  "other,"  an  ex- 
planation should  be  given.  It  would  also  be 
helpful  to  Indicate  the  year  for  which  the 
ADA.  ADM.  etc..  Is  used. 

m.  Sxn>DEif  AND  Substantial  Incrxaszs  in 
ArriNDANcx  [Sec.  4  (a)  .  Public  Law  874] 
It  is  essential  that  a  school  district  apply- 
ing under  section  4  (a)  of  the  act  shall  pre- 
pare and  maintain  a  card  or  similar  record 
for  each  pupil  fen*  whom  Federal  payment  Is 
claimed  under  this  section.  This  record  is 
simlliar  to  the  record  required  of  an  applicant 
when  application  U  made  under  section  3. 


The  major  Items  should  Include  date  of  mov- 
ing into  district,  residence,  place  of  employ- 
ment of  the  parent  or  parents  at  the  time  of 
moving  Into  district,  and  place  ot  employ- 
ment at  present.  Such  records  on  all  pupils 
wlU  enable  the  applicant  to  Identify  the  max- 
imum number  of  pupils  who  may  be  claimed 
under  applications  with  a  minimum  of  de- 
lay. This  record  should  be  contlnuotisly 
maintained  by  the  applicant  and  be  available 
at  all  times  for  inspection  by  any  authorized 
ofttclal  of  the  State  or  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  pupUs 
who  can  be  counted  as  eligible  muat  be  In 
attendance  In  the  schools  In  1952-53.  The 
number  of  these  pupils  that  may  be  counted 
for  payment  will  be  determined  from  data 
Included  on  page  9  of  the  application. 

A.  ntcaxASEs  since  jxnn  so,  isso 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec. 

4  (a)  only) 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  874  compensates  a 
school  district  for  those  pupils  who  live  on 
or  whose  parents  are  employed  on  non- 
taxable Federal  property  and  as  a  result  the 
district  sustains  a  tax  loss.  The  purpose 
of  section  4  (a)  of  the  act  Is  to  compensate 
a  school  district  during  a  temporary  period 
for  a  sudden  and  substantial  impact  of 
pupils  whose  parents  came  Into  the  school 
district  as  a  result  of  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  conducted  either  directly 
or  through  a  contractor,  but  where  exemp- 
tion of  real  property  from  local  taxation 
Is  not  a  requirement  of  eligibility. 

The  law  does  not  Intend  to  compensate 
a  school  district  for  pupils  whose  parents 
are  regularly  employed  In  Industries  which 
produce  articles  under  Government  con- 
tracts, or  which  may  eventually  be  sold  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  does  Intend  to 
compensate  a  district  for  a  large  and  sud- 
den Impact  of  pupils  whose  parents  have 
come  Into  the  area  since  July  1,  1950.  to  ac- 
cept employment  because  Government  con- 
tracts with  firms  In  the  area  or  other  Fed- 
eral activities  required  an  expansion  in  em- 
ployment. The  pupils  of  parents  who  came 
Into  the  area  to  engage  In  community- 
service  occupations  made  necessary  by  the 
expansion  In  Indiastry  resulting  from  the 
Government  contracts  or  other  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  by  the  employment  on  Federal 
property  also  may  be  counted. 

With  respect  to  verification  of  Increases 
resulting  from  activities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment conducted  through  a  contractor, 
the  minimum  information  which  should  be 
secuied  by  the  applicant  should  Include 
statements  from  the  Industry  or  actlvlj^y  of 
the: 

1.  Years  within  the  period  of  Increase  In 
which  the  Industry  has  had  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  production  or 
services:  and  . 

2.  The  net  Increase  to  date  In  employment 
which  has  resulted  from  such  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

The  number  of  parents  who  were  In -mi- 
grant to  the  district  for  the  purpose  of 
employment  by  such  contractor  or  activity 
and  whose  children  could  be  claimed  imder 
section  4(a)  of  the  act,  m\ist  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  the  net  Increase  In  employ- 
ment noted  In  (2)  above. 

Tables  9  and  10  are  designed  to  facilitate 
identification  of  the  children  who  should 
be  counted  In  these  sections. 

(Table  9 :  Number  of  pupils,  still  In  school 
and  exclusive  of  section  3  pupils,  whose  pa- 
rents moved  Into  school  district  during  the 
two  preceding  years  and  current  year.) 

Line  Item  1:  Industries  or  activities  fed- 
erally connected. 

Below  line  item  1  of  table  9  space  is  pro- 
vided to  list  those  industries  or  activities 
federally  connected  that  have  expanded  em- 
ployment in  most  cases  as  a  result  of  re- 
ceiving Government  contracts.     In  accord- 


ance with  the  abore  tnelude  thoae  pupils 
now  in  school  whose  parents  moved  Into 
the  applicant  district  since  June  80,  1060, 
to: 

1.  Accept  employment,  or  continue  em- 
ployment in  an  industry,  located  on  prop, 
erty  not  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  a  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  employment 
Is  due  to  such  contract  and  such  contract 
necessitated  the  erection  of  an  entire  fac- 
tory building,  an  addition  to  a  present  fac- 
tory building,  or  the  retooling  or  conver- 
sion of  all  or  a  part  of  a  factory  building 
to  production  entirely  or  primarily  for  tlia 
Federal  Government,  and  which  causes  a 
net  increase  in  employment  and  school  at- 
tendance. The  mere  filling  of  routine  pxir- 
chase  orders  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  ordinarily  considered  to  constitute  a 
result  of  Federal  activity.  If  the  activities 
of  such  Industry  are  only  partly  due  to  a 
contract  with  the  Federal  Go  emment  and 
the  remaining  activities  are  due  to  private 
enterprise,  then  the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  counted  must  be  limited  to  those  for 
whom  It  can  be  Identified  that  their  parents 
were  brought  to  the  employment  of  such 
Industry  becatise  of  the  production  for  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  production  for 
the  Federal  Government  is  carried  on  in 
separate  buildings  or  sections  of  the  plant, 
then  all  employees  working  in  such  portions 
may  be  considered  federally  connected  if 
inmigrant  in  such  employment  since  June 
30,  1950.  On  the  other  hand,  all  employees 
working  In  other  buildings  or  sections  of 
the  plant  where  all  of  the  production  is 
regularly  for  private  consumption  should  be 
considered  to  be  nonfederally  connected. 
If  any  pupils  are  claimed  under  any  other 
situation  than  those  mentioned  above,  ap- 
propriate explanation  and  substantiation  is 
required. 

2.  Be  employed  on  Federal  property  (owned 
or  leased  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  subject  to  local  taxation)  and  is  not 
so  employed  at  present,  or  If  now  employed 
on  Federal  property  there  Is  an  Insufficient 
number  of  pupils  In  the  district  to  establish 
eligibility  under  section  S  of  the  act. 

3.  Be  employed  in  an  expanding  Federal 
Government  agency  on  property  not  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  or  on 
property  leased  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  taxed  locally  and  where  such  em- 
ployment is  not  primarily  lor  local  service. 

If  pupils  are  counted  whose  parents  moved 
into  the  district  for  other  reasons  than  those 
listed  above,  substantiation  for  such  Is  re- 
quired. 

Line  item  2:  Self-explanatory. 

Line  item  3:  Community  service  ooeupa- 
tions.  Enter  in  column  (2)  the  number  of 
pupils  whose  pfurents  moved  Into  the  district 
since  June  30,  1950.  to  engage  in  servics 
occupations  (such  as  public  service,  com- 
munication and  transportation,  personal 
service,  i»-ofe6slon,  retail  store,  hotel,  restau- 
rant, construction  work,  etc.)  where  such 
services  were  required  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  population  brought  about  by  the 
inctxnlng  families  since  June  30,  1950. 

Line  item  4 :  All  other  pupils  ( nonfederally 
connected).  Enter  In  column  (2)  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  whose  parents  moved  into  the 
district  since  June  30.  1950.  as  a  result  of 
private  enterprise,  nonfederally  connected 
activities,  such  as  new  Industries  or  expan- 
sion o€  old  industries,  production  due  to 
nonfederally  connected  activities,  growth  due 
to  suburbanization  or  other  non-Federal  ac- 
tivities or  reasons,  exclusive  of  growth  In 
community  service  personnel  entered  iindcr 
line  item  3  and  pupil  entries  under  line 
Item  1.     This  is  a  residual  Item. 

Line  item  5 :  Total  Inmigrant  pupils.  Self- 
explanatory. 

Footnote  2:  No  pupils  can  be  indiided  in 
table  9  tor  whom  the  district  receives  tui- 
tion. 
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B.  TOTAL  OBOWTH   IN  SCHOOL  KMSOLLICXNT  AND 
ATTCNDANCX 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec. 
4  (a)   only) 

Table  10:  Summary  of  inmigrant  pupils, 
still  In  school,  who  moved  Into  school  dis- 
trict during  the  2  preceding  years  and  cur- 
rent year  classified  according  to  Federal  con- 
nection or  employment  of  parent. 

Counting  of  Inmigrant  pupils:  The  in- 
migrant  pupils  are  all  those  whose  families 
moved  Into  the  district  since  June  30.  1950. 
These  are  to  be  counted  and  classified  Into 
four  groups,  as  follows: 

Line  1 :  Section  3  pupils.  If  any.  who  moved 
into  district  since  June  30,  1950. 

Line  2:  Federally  connected  pupils  (see 
line  item  1  under  table  9). 

Line  3 :  Community  service  occupation  pu- 
pils (see  line  item  3  under  table  9.  above). 

Line  4:  All  other  pupils  (nonfederally  con- 
nected)   (see  line  item  4  under  table  9). 

If  the  stu-vey  records  of  these  inmigrant 
pupilB  are  on  cards.  It  Is  suggested  that  a 
convenient  method  of  counting  and  classify- 
ing these  pupils  would  be  to  determine  by  an 
examination  of  each  card  the  group  to  which 
the  pupil  belongs  and  stack  the  cards  in 
4  piles  according  to  categories  of  activities 
listed  in  table  10.  column  (1). 

Column  (2) :  Enter  on  line  1  the  number 
of  section  3  pupils  who  moved  Into  the  dis- 
trict since  June  30.  1950.  This  number  can 
be  determined  by  an  actual  count  of  the 
card  record  as  explained  immediately  above. 

Enter  for  line  item  2  the  number  given  as 
subtotal  on  line  2.  column  (2).  table  9. 

Enter  for  line  Item  3  the  number  of  line 
S.  column  (2),  table  9. 

Enter  for  line  item  4  the  number  on  line 
4,  column  (2),  table  9. 

Enter  for  line  Item  6  the  sum  of  line  items 
1,  9.  3,  and  4. 

Column  (3)  :  Since  all  numbers  entered  In 
colimin  (2)  represent  current  active  enroll- 
ment (membership)  of  pupils  by  different 
categories  as  of  the  present  date,  these  num- 
bers should  be  converted  to  give  best  esti- 
mated ADA  for  the  entries  In  the  correspond- 
ing line  items. 

Item  1 :  (Below  table  10)  enter  the  number 
given  for  line  2.  column  (2) .  table  10  plus  the 
portion  of  line  3.  column  (2).  table  10  con- 
sidered to  have  moved  Into  the  district  with 
parents  who  are  In  service  occupations  nec- 
essary to  service  the  Federal  Impact  parents 
whose  children  are  reported  In  lines  1  and  2 
of  Uble  10. 

Item  2:  Enter  the  nxunber  given  in  item  1 
converted  to  ADA. 

Item  3:  Enter  the  estimated  total  ADA 
for  the  district  for  the  entire  current  year 
which  should  be  Identical  with  same  entry 
for  1952-63.  Une  8,  column  (4),  table  7. 

Item  4:  Enter  one-third  of  the  sum  of  the 
total  ADA  for  years  1949-50.  1950-51.  and 
1951-62  as  entered  In  table  1.  (Exclude 
pupils  for  whom  the  district  receives  tuition 
paymenU  from  other  dlstrlcta  or  other 
soiu-oes.) 

Item  6:  Enter  the  number  obtained  by 
subtracting  Item  4  from  item  3. 

Itam  6:  The  resulting  number  from  this 
computation  representa  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  eligible  pupils  required  In  a  new  case. 

C.   riNANCIAL    BXniDKN    AND    XTPOBT 

(TO  be  oompleted  by  applicanta  under  sees. 
3  and  4) 
Item  1-10:  Self-explanatory. 

D.  NAKBATIVK  8X7BSTANTIATION  OF  RSEBAL  IM- 
PACT, TOTAL  OEOWTH,  AND  FINANCIAL  SmOKN 
AND    ErrOBT 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec. 
4  (a)  only) 
llie  instructions  given  in  form  RSF-1 
(1962-53),  should  be  followed  carefully. 
Each  applicant  should  make  certain  that  his 
narrative  includes  adequate  substantiation 


of  all  significant  entries  In  table  9.  The 
figures  entered  In  coliunn  (2)  of  table  9 
should  be  Justified  as  objectively  as  possible. 

Each  activity  should  be  analyzed  separately 
on  the  basis  of  available  information  and 
evaluated  carefully  in  accordance  with  In- 
structions already  given  above  for  explana- 
tion of  line  Item  1.  page  8,  of  the  application 
with  respect  to  number  of  pupils  who  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  result  of  Federal 
activities.  Such  detailed  information  of  this 
nature  as  Is  available  should  be  included  In 
the  narrative  In  order  to  establish  as  objec- 
tively as  possible  the  claim  of  Increased  at- 
tendance resulting  from  Federal  Impact. 
For  each  Indxistry  or  activity  the  source  or 
sources  of  Information  should  be  stated. 

A  series  of  questions  Is  listed  In  the  appli- 
cation requiring  information  regarding  fi- 
nancial burden  and  effort.  The  applicant 
should  include  In  the  narrative  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  to  clarify  and 
supplement  sufficiently  the  answers  to  all 
these  questions.  The  applicant  should  also 
furnish  any  additional  information  over  and 
above  that  given  In  answers  to  the  questions 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  a  financial  bur- 
den has  resulted  because  of  the  Federal  Im- 
pact since  June  30,  1950.  and  to  what  extent 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  all  avail- 
able funds  including  local  tax  effort. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  appli- 
cant that  the  application  must  be  processed 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  furnished 
in  the  application  and  supplemented  in  this 
narrative.  Complete  information  furnished 
with  the  application  will  facilitate  Its  proc- 
essing and  avoid  correspondence  and  delays. 

IV.  Eligiblb  Pupils 

(To  be  completed  by  all  applicants  imder 
sees.  3  and  4  of  the  act) 

(Table  11:  Number  of  eligible  pupils  by 
sections  of  Ihiblic  Law  874.) 

Line  1:  Entar  In  column  (2)  the  number 
of  section  3(a)  pupils.  Identical  with  column 
(2).  table  8. 

Line  2:  Enter  in  column  (2)  the  number 
of  section  3(b)  pupils,  identical  with  column 
(2),  table  8. 

Line  3:  Enter  in  coliunn  (2)  the  number 
of  section  3  (e)  pupils.  Identical  with  Item 
C-1,  page  7. 

Line  4:  Enter  In  coliunn  (2)  the  number 
of  section  4  (b)  pupils,  as  entered  In  column 
(4)  table  7. 

Line  5:  Entar  in  column  (2)  the  number 
of  section  4  (a)  pupils.  Identical  with  itam 
2,  page  9,  tmder  table  10. 

V.  Fedebal  Acquisition  op  Real  Pbopebtt — 
Sbction  2 

(To  be  completed  by  all  applicanta  under  sec. 
2  of  the  act) 

For  each  property  on  the  basis  of  which 
application  Is  made  under  section  2  of  the 
act  the  applicant  should  submit  a  separata 
set  of  form  RSP-5  ( 1952-53 ) ,  Federal  Prop- 
erty Report.  For  each  additional  property 
an  extra  page  11  of  the  application  form 
RSF-1   (1952-53)   is  required. 

Complete,  accxirate  Information  on  each 
item  is  essential.  If  more  space  Is  required, 
additional  sheeta  may  be  used. 

Report  for  each  property  the  following  In- 
formation : 

Item  1 :  The  exact  legal  name  of  the  prop- 
erty as  it  is  known  today  should  be  given. 

Items  2,  3,  and  4:  Self-explanatory. 

Item  6:  If  property  was  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  exchange  for  other 
Government  property,  give  the  exact  legal 
name  by  which  the  latter  property  Is  known 
today.  If  the  present  name  differs  from  that 
by  which  the  property  was  known  at  the 
time  of  exchange.  Indicate  the  correct  former 
legal  name. 

Item  6:  Self-explanatory. 


Item  7:  It  may  be  that  the  applicant  dis- 
trict has  found  It  necessary  to  Increase  the 
tax  rate  for  current  expense  purposes  on  the 
remainder  of  the  tax  base  following  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. The  applicant  should,  after  careful 
study  (possibly.  Including  a  review  of  this 
year's  cxurent  expense  budget)  of  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  district,  determine  the  tax 
rate  which  would  be  necessary  this  fiscal  year 
provided  the  property  originally  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Government  were  still  a  part 
of  the  school  district  and  the  assessed  value, 
exclusive  of  Improvementa  placed  thereon  by 
the  Federal  Government  were  still  on  the  tsx 
lista.  If,  however,  application  under  section 
2  of  the  act  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
more  than  one  property,  applicant  should  In- 
dicate In  an  attachment  to  application  the 
estimated  tax  rate  required  for  current  ex- 
penditures for  school  purposes  If  all  prop- 
erties, exclusive  of  Improvements,  were  still 
on  the  tax  list. 

Item  8:  If  new  or  increased  revenues  have 
come  to  the  applicant  district  as  a  result 
of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  amount  of  such  new  or 
Increased  revenues  for  the  current  year 
should  be  entered  In  the  appropriate  space. 
An  entry  would  be  made,  for  example,  when 
the  advent  of  the  Federal  activity  has  led 
directly  to  new  sources  of  school  revenues  or 
increases  In  school  revenues  not  offset  by  In- 
creases In  educational  coeta  likewise  caused 
by  the  same  Federal  activities. 

Item  9 :  Where  the  applicant  school  district 
has  been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  2 
or  more  former  school  dlstrlcta,  such  appli- 
cant district  may  elect  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
have  its  eligibility  and  the  amount  it  shaU 
be  entitled  to  receive  determined  under  sec- 
tion 2  with  resi>ect  to  any  1  of  the  former 
dlstrlcta  comprising  such  consolidated  school 
district.  Only  one  application  by  the  pres- 
ent district  is  to  be  filed.  Including  the  data 
of  said  former  district,  if  such  election  Is 
made. 

Item  10:  Fiscal  entries  In  this  Item  are  to 
be  taken  from  official  docximents  of  the  local 
board  of  assessors. 

Item  11:  The  local  assessor  or  assessment 
board  should  be  able  to  furnish  this  Informa- 
tion. 

Item  12:  The  applicant  should  fiu^ish  the 
following: 

Item  a:  The  applicant  should  furnish  in  a 
narrative  any  additional  Information  which 
Is  not  Included  In  answers  to  the  questions 
In  the  application  which  Is  pertinent  to  the 
particular  situation  of  applicant  district. 
The  narrative  should  Include  acctu-ate  In- 
formation In  proof  of  the  claim  that  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  financial  burden  has 
been  placed  upon  applicant  district  through 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
real  property  In  the  district;  and  consequent 
removal  of  such  property  from  the  district's 
tax  base.  Information  regarding  depressed 
educational  standards,  assessed  valuations, 
and  tax  rates  would  be  helpful.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  by  the  applicant  that  the  ap- 
plication must  be  processed  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  fiu-nished  In  the  application 
and  supplemented  In  this  narrative. 

Item  b:  Self-explanatory. 

In  addition  to  items  of  information  re- 
quested on  page  11,  applicanta  imder  section 
2  should  c<xnplete  pages  1,  2,  and  3  and 
answer  all  questions  under  item  C,  pages  9 
and  10,  of  form  RSF-l   (1952-53). 

PEOEBAL  PBOPEBTT  BEPOKT,  PCWM  BSP-B 

Each  property  listed  In  tables  5  and  6  in 
form  RSF-1,  must  be  supported  by  Informa- 
tion called  for  in  form  RSF-5,  Federal  Prop- 
erty Report.  The  name  of  the  property  on 
the  Federal  Property  Report  mtist  be  identi- 
cal with  that  given  In  tables  5  and  6  of  form 
BSF-1.    A  separate  Xorm  RSF-6  shovUd  be 
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pnpaTeA   and   submitted   for   each   FMeral 
property. 

It  will  be  sefcn  tbat  sections  9  (a)  and  8 
fb)  of  the  act  authorise  payment  of  Federal 
funds  to  an  educational  agency  (school  dis- 
trict) for  children  who  reside  on  or  whose 
parents  are  eroployed  on  "Federal  property" 
as  this  term  is  defined  by  the  act.  Payment 
for  children  of  Federal  employees  is  not 
authorized  simply  because  they  are  Federal 
employees.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
basis  for  determining  eligibility  under  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  (w  3  (b)  of  the  act  is  whether 
the  Federal  property  on  which  they  reside 
at  on  which  their  parents  are  employed  Is 
subject  to  taxation  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision.  If  taxed  locally  the  property, 
most  likely.  Is  not  eligible. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  definition  of 
"Federal  property"  In  the  act  (sec.  9  (1)) 
that  such  property  may  be  owned  outright 
or  may  be  leased  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Property  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  leased  by  it  to  a  private  individual  or 
corporation  comes  within  the  definition  if 
the  property  in  question  is  not  subject  to 
8tate  or  local  taxation.  The  pre  gram  now 
under  way  for  housing  military  personnel, 
known  as  the  Wherry-Spence  housing  pro- 
gram, under  section  805  (Public  Law  211. 
81st  Cong.,  approved  August  8.  1949)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  exceptions  to  that  portion 
of  the  definition  relating  to  State  or  local 
taxation.  This  housing,  if  located  on  Fed- 
eral property,  is  Included  in  the  definition 
of  Federal  property  whether  or  not  it  is  sub- 
ject to  State  or  local  taxation.  K  Wherry- 
Spence  housing  is  located  on  private  prop- 
erty it  is  excluded. 

Generally  speaking.  Federal  Government 
housing  projects  known  as  war  housing  (Lan- 
ham  Act,  titles  I,  HI.  and  IV)  and  veterans' 
bousing  (Lanham  Act,  title  V)  are  eUglble 
provided  the  land  is  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  not  subject  to 
taxation  by  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State.  When  the  buildings,  but 
not  the  land,  are  owned  or  leased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  not  subject  to  local 
taxation,  the  property  may  be  eligible  pro- 
Tided  the  buildings  are  legally  real  property. 
Whether  or  not  the  buildings  are  real  prop- 
trtj  Is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  specific 
State.  In  case  the  property  is  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  another  party,  the 
eligibility  of  the  property  may  be  dependent 
upon  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Where  the 
property  is  leased  by  or  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  helpful  if  the  applicant 
will  attach  to  the  application  a  copy  of  the 
lease.  Since  many  changes  in  the  status  of 
housing  projects  are  made  In  the  field  offices 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  and  are 
not  reported  to  the  Washington  office  until 
the  due  date  for  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  it 
appears  appropriate  that  the  Information  on 
housing  projects  be  obtained  from  the  local 
Public  Housing  Administration  manager  and 
certified  by  him  on  form  RSF-5.  It  la, 
therefore,  important  that  full  information 
on  the  RSF-5  housing  certification  be  com- 
pleted, including  the  signature  of  the  local 
Public  Housing  manager  to  accompany  the 
application.  Low-rent  housing  projects  held 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1935,  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  and  the  act  of  June  28,  1940 
(Public  Law  671  of  the  76th  CX>ng.),  or  any 
law  amendatory  of  or  supplementary  to  such 
acts  are  not  eligible. 

Real  property  used  by  the  United  States 
primarily  for  services  to  the  local  area  in 
which  It  Is  situated  la  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  Federal  property.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  la  noted  that  the  report  of  the  House 
Kflucatlon  and  Labor  Committee  on  the  bill 


(which  became  Public  Law  874)  excludes 
local  post  otfices  and  courthouses  when  used 
primarily  to  provide  services  for  local  areas. 
However,  regional.  State,  or  "^ea  offices  of 
Federal  agencies  in  local  post  oSces  or  co\irt- 
houses  are  not  excluded^  t4ey  service  a 
larger  area. 

In  determining  the  eUgibllVtf'of  each  Fed- 
eral property,  the  local  Federal  offlce  having 
Jurisdiction  over  that  property  should  be 
contacted.  If  Information  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  local  office,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  field  ofllce  of  the  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  jwoperty.  After 
information  has  been  received  regarding 
eligibility  of  the  property,  a  check  should  be 
made  with  the  local  tax  collector  or  assesiior 
to  ascertain  whether  local  taxes  are  levied  on 
the  property  In  question. 

The  following  suggestions  are  included  to 
clarify  the  items  of  information  requested 
on  tarm  RSF-5.  Complete  Information  will 
expedite  the  processing  of  the  application. 

1.  Give  date  form  RSF-5  Is  prepared. 

2.  Name  of  property :  Give  complete  official 
name  of  the  specific  property.  This  must  be 
identical  with  the  name  given  in  tables  5  and 
6  of  the  application.  In  case  assistance  is 
claimed  for  children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed on  federally  owned  ships  or  vessels, 
the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  ofllcer 
of  the  base,  station,  tactical  unit,  or  other 
organization  which  has  Inunediate  opera- 
tional J\irlsdictlon  over  such  vessels  should 
be  given  as  the  name  of  the  property  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  vessel.  (Do  not  give 
name  of  the  Federal  agency.  Space  is  pro- 
vided below  for  Federal  agency  Involved.) 

3.  Location:  Identify  as  completely  as  pcm- 
sible.  The  street  address  should  be  given  if 
the  property  can  be  so  identified.  For  a  large 
Army  or  Navy  Installation  the  name  of  the 
city  and  State  is  sufficient  provided  the  name 
<rf  the  property  is  given  properly.  If  the  lo- 
cation of  the  property  cannot  be  identified 
by  street  address  or  city,  give  other  identify- 
ing information.  Indicate  whether  property 
is  located  wholly  within  applicant  school 
district. 

4.  Federal  agency  Involved:  This  refers  to 
agency  or  agencies  employing  parents  of  chil- 
dren or  agency  controlling  property  where 
children  live.  Give  the  name  ot  the  agency 
(not  name  of  property)  occupying  the  prop- 
erty or  having  Jurisdiction  over  it.  Agencies 
may  be  identified  as  Army.  Navy,  Immigra- 
tion, Customs,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Army  engineers,  etc. 

5.  Type  of  property:  Check  whether  mili- 
tary Installation,  offlce  space,  hovising  proj- 
ect, indiistrial,  or  other.  For  Instance,  an 
airplane  factory  is  Industrial  whereas  an  Air 
Force  base  is  a  military  installation.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  footnote  on  offlce  space 
and  housing  project.  If  the  property  in 
question  does  not  come  within  the  categories 
mentioned  above,  describe  as  completely  as 
possible,  for  example:  National  forest,  test 
site,  public  domain,  etc. 

6.  Nature  of  Federal  interest:  Give  the 
nxunber  of  acres  owned  and/or  leased  and 
acreage  not  taxed;  if  any  biiUdlngs,  Indicate 
whether  or  not  taxed.  If  leased  from  a  mu- 
nicipality. State,  or  private  owner,  give  the 
name  of  the  lessor.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  leased  Federal  property  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  give  the  name  of  the  party 
or  parties  leasing  the  property  and  indicate 
whether  the  United  States  is  lessor  or  lessee. 
Any  addltiontvl  descriptive  data  should  also 
be  Included,  such  as:  recruiting  offlce.  pur- 
chasing offlce.  kind  of  Industry,  product 
manufactured.  Irrigation  project,  storage  fa- 
clUtles.  In  many  industrial  plants  or  es- 
tablishments the  operator  owns  or  leases 
property  adjacent  to  the  Federal  property 
and  operates  It  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  property.  If  such  is  the  case,  give 
the  name  of  the  privately  owned  p<»tlon  ot 
the  property. 


T.  Identify  any  eontrolUng  Federal  stat. 
ute:  Cite  the  law.  executive  order,  or  other 
condition  that  established  the  property  as 
Federal  property.  This  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  commanding  officer  of 
a  military  installation  or  from  the  housing 
manager  of  a  hoiising  development,  or  from 
any  responsible  representative  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  the  necessary  information  cannot  be 
obtained  from. the  local  offlce,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, from  the  field  office  of  the  agency 
having  control  of  the  property. 

8.  How  and  when  acquired  by  Govern- 
ment: Indicate  whether  by  purchase,  lease, 
gift,  or  otherwise,  and  give  date  of  aoquist- 
flon  as  nearly  as  possible. 

9.  Estimate  taxable  valuation  as  though 
privately  owned:  This  information  is  needed 
for  reports  to  Congress  and  other  authori- 
tative bodies  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
grana.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  ap- 
plicants cooperate  in  securing  as  accurate  an 
estimate  as  possible.  It  is  requested  that 
the  applicant  in  whose  school  district  this 
property  is  located  furnish  this  Information 
since  he  is  in  the  best  {xisslble  position  to 
obtain  it  from  the  available  records  of  the 
Federal  representative  In  chai'ge  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  county  or  city  aaeeeaor,  and  other 
local  real-estate  appraisers.  Consequently, 
we  are  not  asking  other  applicants  to  In- 
clude this  Information  on  their  B<SF-5's. 

10.  Sources  of  information:  Contact 
should  be  made  with  a  responsible  repre- 
sentative of  the  specific  property  listed  in 
the  RSF-5  or  the  city  or  county  aaaeseor. 
etc.  Give  the  name  and  title  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  above  Information  was  ob- 
tained. 

11.  Office  space:  If  several  Federal  acen- 
cles  occupy  a  single  property,  such  as  a 
Federal  post-ofllce  building,  list  each  Federal 
agency  employing  the  parents  of  children 
for  whom  assistance  is  claimed. 

12.  Houaing  project:  The  local  pubUe 
bousing  administration  manager  or  sponsor 
of  Wherry-Spence  housing  project  should 
furnish  the  following  information: 

Name  and  number  of  housing  project :  The 
specific  official  name  of  the  project  and  the 
project  number  must  be  given  In  order  that 
the  property  may  be  Identified  for  oonsider»- 
tlon  of  ellgibUlty. 

Land :  State  name  of  owner  or  lessor.  Give 
the  number  of  acres  and  check  whether  or 
not  taxed. 

Buildings:  State  name  of  owner  or  leesor. 
Give  the  number  of  buildings  and  family 
units  and  state  whether  or  not  taxed.  Give 
the  name  of  the  organisation  managing  the 
project.  State  whether  or  not  payments  are 
made  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: if  so,  give  dates  these  payments 
are  due.  If  the  project  Is  for  Wherry-Spence 
housing  and  taxes  are  levied  for  school  pur- 
poses, Indicate  the  amount  the  property  Is 
assessed  and  the  amount  that  Is  to  be  col- 
lected tor  current  expenditures  from  July  1* 
1952,  through  June  SO,  195S. 

The  signature  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration manager  or  the  sponsor  of  the 
Wherry-Spence  housing  project  will  com- 
plete the  data  needed  for  the  housing  proj- 
ect. This  signature  is  required  only  for  the 
application  from  the  school  district  In  wblch 
the  housing  project  is  located. 

CHECKUST  roB  DrmtMiNUfo  coMFiiKrBiraBi  or 
Torm  amJcsTioN 
Please  che^  data  in  yo\ir  appUcstlon 
against  the  checklist.  We  believe  this  pro- 
cedure will  assist  you  in  determining  the 
completeness  and  consistency  of  your  1953 
application  under  Public  Law  874.  If  the 
questions  about  the  sections  of  the  act  you 
are  applying  under  can  be  answered  In  the 
affirmative,  the  processing  of  the  applica- 
tion will  be  facilitated  and  ccHreepondenoe 
minimized. 
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Form  RSF-1  (IWa-O) 


FEDKRAL  SECURITY  AOENCT 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

AfPLiCATioK  Foa  FrvAxnAL  AasnTANCs  fob  Cumiknt  ExpsKDrrrmxi  ro*  Ptrsuc 

Schools  nt  Arbas  Affbctsd  bt  Fkdkral  AcnviriEa  Undlr  Pubuc  Law  874 
Pro)»^  No.  foe  1961-52 

Kubmlt  ss  soon  as  posribto.    No  psymcat  U  AM  after  Mar.  81,  10S3     Prepare 
orlKlnal  and  3  oopiea.    (See  Instructions.) 


Project  No.  (1M3-58). 
Applicsnt . .  „_ 


A1599 

Budget  Burrau  No.  51-R177.8 
Approval  expires:  June  30,  IMS 


(City  or*rown) 

CCoanty) (State) 


(To  be  filled  Id  by  Office  of  EducsUoa) 
(Lecal  Coirpocate  Nuxie)' 


TfH' applicwit  hereinbelow  des^nated  bweby  sppliet  to  the  Unitwl  States  of  Amprioa  for  payment  of  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the 


examined  the  provisions  of  the  sbov^-meaUaiMid  law  and  clsims  Federal  assistance  under  sectioos  {clieck  below)-  "«»"-uus  -mj  *,  uw*.    abb  aiifMMauii  oat 

8 :  3  (a)....:3  (b)  ...;3{«) ;  4  (s) ; 4  (b) ^  ,■  . 

The  applicant  hereby  ((ivee  asmranoe  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that: 

1.  It  is  s  local  educational  acency  havtns  administrative  control  and  directioa  of  free  pablie  educatioB  in  the  sdKwl  district;  that  it  is  eisssifled  as. 

"(Lc«pii*eiiiKdflaiuJm) 

"^i^  tr**  V!^*r*^  ^  opwau  siAoob:  and  that  it  msy  accept  sod'dMiann  Feder^'fiu^ 

oonstftutiooal,  statutory,  or  chartsr  provislans:  *  ^  -««i.M«u»B  wiui  uie  luuowws 


(dtStiOBS) 

JL  The  Wlnf  of  this  application  hu  been  dulv  anthorlied  by  the  appropriate  poveminit  body  or  (rovemtnf  officers  o#  said  applicant;  and  the  onderdfned  representative 
has  been  duly  authorixed  by  tormal  action  of  said  covo-ntajS  body  or  goveminif  offloers  of  said  applicant  to  file  this  application  and  to  make  the  repre«ntat»onnnd  commit 
nsnU  herein  for  and  tai  behalf  of  Mid  applicant  and  otherwise  to  set  as  the  authorized  represenUtfve  of  the  applieantta  connection  with  this  application.    Said  authortiation 
««s  psand  in  an  official  meHinc  ofcoveminK  body  held  on ,  195  ..and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  said  meetinr; 

S.  Booh  rsporU  as  the  Comniiwtamr  may  reasonably  require  under  the  above-mentioned  art  will  be  submitted  by  the  applicant  promptly 

1,  -.        .  -. — .the  dnly  saUiorixed  representative  of  the  applicant,  do  hereby  certify  that  all  the  facts,  figures,  and  representations  made  In  this  appHcatJon  and 

the  attaebmenU  thereto  which  are  herebv  made  a  part  of  this  appUcation,  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  are  in  aeeordsBee  with  P  L  874 
and  inatructions  pursuant  thereto  issued  by  the  U.  8.  Commisstooer  of  Education.  .     ■  oti 

IN  WITNESS  WHEEEOF  the  applicsnt  has  caused  this  applicntion  to  be  duly  executed  by  Its  undersigned  representative  and  has  caused  its  official  seal  (if  one  has 
bsan  adopted)  to  be  hereunto  affixed  on  this day  of 195..,  at ,  county  of.  ,  State  of 


lMAI.1 


By 


(Lei^  oorpoiate  name  of  applicant)    * 
(Sicnatore  of  authorized  representative)' 


caanncAnoM  sr  stats  xducational  agknct 


(Representative's  title) 
'""(MaiiingaddnMs)"* 


I  have  examhied  this  appneatkm  and  find  thstr  (1)  all  information  snbmitted  herehi  which  Is  verifiable  from  records  on  file  in  the  State  Educational  Agoaey  is  coosisteat 
with  such  reoofxls;  and  (2)  all  information  submitted  herein  wiiicfa  is  not  so  verifiable  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  correct  and  compleu. 

Stats  Educational  Agknct, 
Date By _ 

TiUe ZZ 

L  OBMSaAL  INTOKM ATION  UKDKS  PUBUC  LaW  874 
A.  ATmOAMCa  AMD  mrAMOAL  DATA 

(To  be  completed  by  aO  applicants) 
trmdm  whtfehirf,  txpendHuret,  aututd  poluation  and  tax  rata  by  ftv*  tdutiM  tfMafor  pupOt  /or  whom  tuUiom  U  recdswi 


Tablb  l.—Sthml 


The  year  for  which  data  are  to  he  ent<>red  for  different  sections  are  as  follows:  For  sec.  2,  beginning  with  2  years  prior  to  the  first  transfer  of  real  propoty  to  tlie  Federal  Oov^ 
and  all  yean  thereafter;  for  sees.  3  and  4  (a).  1938-39  and  all  years  beginning  with  1949-A>;  for  sec.  4  (b),  all  years. 


Fkealyear 

m 

Total  enroD- 

01 

Total  average 
daily  attend- 
ance 

(S) 

Grade  levels 

maintained 

eaefayear 

(« 

Total  corrent 
expenditures 
(exehiaiveof 
debt  service 
and  capital 
outlay  ex- 
penditures ez- 
ctoded  by 
Public  Law 
874) 

Current  ex- 
penditures per 
child  In  ADA 
(CoL  5-1-001.  3) 

Total  asassBod 

valuation  far 

school-tax 

pm  poses 

(7) 

Tax  rate  far 
sriwolouTent 

expenditures 

only  In  mills 

per$l 

(8) 

Total  tax  rats 
for  an  school 
purposes  in 
mills  peril 

loaft-M 

199»-W       



- 





. 



.. 

1940-41                  _    ..... .. 

1941-42       . . . .. — 

1942-43 ..._ . 



iaA3-AA                    .    .. 

1944-45                                   . . — 

194JV-44                           ,           ...  





. 



19WV-47 .... 

-— .- 

1947-48                . 

)^>4H_M                           .......  .       ......... 



)M9-fiO                                               .  ....... 

f^mHH                                         

IWI-fig                                 ^           , 

1963-63                        J      ,        .  ........... 



" 

~ ~ — 

1.  Have  all  daU  for  pupils  for  whom  tuition  is  rmsived  been  excluded  from  table  1?   Yes No ;  If  not,  give  tbe  mnnber  of  sncta  pupils  and  expenditnree  hidaded  for 

them  for  each  for  which  daU  are  entered  in  Ubie  I. 

Year' 

Snndlment  of  tuition  pupils 
taicioded  in  ooL  (^ 

Total  sveragQ  dally  attend- 
ance   of    tuition    pupils 
included  in  col.  (3) 

Total   current  expenditures 
for  tuition  pupils  included 
tai  ool.  (6) 

1988-30                                                 .      .... ...... ...... 

' 

"*"     ■*■•.»■••»•*.—■-»•••-•■■•••■        • 

***"****"*'•***■**""***""**********'*** 

1949-flO                                                .. . ..— —.     

I9S&-51                                     ..    .... 

1961-53                                                                              ...._.......................... 

1953-63                                                                         ...........      ...................... 

■  Applicants  under  sec.  3  stMuld  submit  tuition  data  for  the  vear  immediately  prior  to  and  the  year  following  each  transfer  of  real  property  to  tbe  Federal  Oovenunent  in 
addition  to  the  years  listed  above.    When  such  yean  are  not  included  above  use  blaak  Uims  indicating  each  year  so  included. 

XCIZ— App. 101 
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Taiu  1— AMdpftAr  twrrtnt  ttvttUttvM  pwrpnw  tmt9,  mti  Ultl  ewrr»l  nptmUhttm,  cm*  6«toiie«,  mi  itfitUt 


IttfB 


a) 


Rtikte  kM  rNvlTtd  (mcIoiIt*  o(  Item  4«  b«low) — 

a.  Loml  tax  fondi  dcrtVfd  from  r««l  Ntatv  f trtiiilTt  of  tan*  on  Whwry-Sptnc*  bouftnt  projtcto  loeat*d  on  F«<1orml  property. 

b.  Other  local  and  county  tam  and  other  rewlptt....................... ........................................... ...•.•••••. 

c.  Total  (nun  of  Items  a  and  h)..  ...............•.••.••..•.•«••••••••••••••••«••■•••••••••••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

d.  Paymonta  of  tuition  from  other  dlatrtota  or  other  ■ourtaa  * 

federal  payments  reoelved; 

a.  Payment!  tn  Ilea  of  tame 

b.  Paymenu  Including  taxes  on  Wherry-Snenoe  bousing  proJocU  located  on  Federal  property 

e.  Other  Federal  property  paymenU  (spedfy) 

d.  Payments  under  Public  Law  874 

e*  Indian  education  runos. .•••..>.•>•-•*-•■>*««>•••• >......................•................«•...........«................... 

Other  reoelptt  (If  completed  explain  Items  b  and  ehftow);  .... 

a.  Vocational  education  (paid  by  8UU  Including  Federal  and  SUt*  fuada) 


Total  re venuea 


Actual  lM»-a 

m 


•«•«••«•••«««•••••«•••••••««• 


••«•••««« 


••«•«•••«••••«••«•< 


8.  Total  revenue  receipts  (sum  of  sjl  Itenu  aboTe) 

1  Net  cash  on  band  or  deflcit  at  beftnntnf  of  daoal  year  * 

T.  Total  funds  avallahle  Mr  curront  expendlturea  (Item  8  plus  or  minus  Item  «)... 
I.  Total  ciirrent  e«pendltur««  (Idcmtical  with  same  lu<m  In  column  (i),  ubie  I).. 

%,  Net  cash  on  hand  or  deficit  at  does  of  year  (Item  7  minus  Item  8) 

10.  Value  of  traoaporution,  custodial,  or  other  services  provided  by  the  Federal  Qovemment 


••••••••«•«•«••■• 


««•«•••«•«•«••*•«••««•••«•••«••••••« 

•««««•••««•«•«•••«««••••••«••••••••• 


•••••«•••«•««•«•••■•««••••••••••«••««•«••••««•«•••••••••••«« 


««•»•••••««•••• 


I  ••«««•*•••••••• 


•••••««••«•••« 


<«•••••««•• •• • • * 


•••■•*«< 


Estimated 
ltt«a-«l 

9) 


••••••••«««•« 

•«•*•••««•»•• 
*«•••••••••«• 


I  bKllttU  the  following  below; 

1,  Source  of  tuition  (layment  (nan*  of  school  dtotrtct,  Individuals,  ete.) 


I,  Number  of  pupils  Involved;  IMl-a.. 

S.  Art  thMw  dau  Inohtded  In  table  IT   Yea No 

*  Net  cash  on  band  Is  the  sctual  cash  balanee  minus  anv  liabilities  such  as  unpaM  teachers'  sahuiee  and  hllh  carried  over  fmm  preredinf  year  whirb  become  a  Krel  ohMgatlM 
Mmlnst  such  cash  balance.  A  net  deficit  Is  the  total  of  all  ItHbllttle*  «iich  as  teachers'  taiaries,  bills,  ctr,,  rarritxl  iiv»r  (Mm  thr  |>iv<v<lln(  yenr  mlniw  iho  Mutual  meh  balance  n« 
hand.  9uch  liabilities  must  be  limited  to  ihnw  Itahllttles  onlv  that  have  been  eontracted  tor  and  obligated  as  (lart  of  the  nw(MMulbllity  of  the  |tre«eduig  )v«r  escluslve  of  any 
obligation  whiob  normally  belongs  to  the  budget  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

n.  coMrARARLi  sciioot  ninnun* 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sees,  S  and  O 

1,  CompMable  school  districts  based  upon  State  trouplngs. 

If  the  Sute  educational  agency,  with  the  apiwoval  o'  the  United  States  Cnmrntwloncr  o'  Rducatinn,  ha*  clMstAcd  all  achonl  dletrlcti  In  the  Slate  h^to  tmnre  tor  tb* 
purpose  of  determining  comparable  school  districts  under  Public  lJkwH74.  Ind Irate  below  tbenmipln  which  ap|illmnt  illntrirt  hckuitsand  ttimlsh  the  ntqulrwl  Intormatliia 
to  be  supplied  by  the  State,  For  the  group.  Indicate  the  local  contribution  rate  tor  the  year  iwm  .M.  an<l  ihc  ?*tAi<<'!i  mtlmate  of  the  current  et|iease  iw  ea|>IU  eoet  Ibr  th* 
group  tor  the  current  year  Ittl-AS.    If  the  State  has  the  Intormatlon  In  nlmeocraphed  torm,  attach  It  to  this  appUoatlon. 


Nan*  or  deaertptlon  of  group  ta  which  applicant  bclonga  4.... ....m....m......m...................... 

Local  eontribuUon  rat*  for  the  group  tn  which  applli«nt  belongs,  aettial  tor  IWD-U........... 1. 

|«)  Current  expense  per  capita  eost  (br  the  group  tn  which  applicant  belongs: 


I 


(1)  Actual  tor  lMO-41.. 
m  Bsttmated  tor  lM-«.. 


t: 


&  Comparable  school  district  indlvMuany  selected. 

If  the  Slate  has  not  claaeifled  all  school  districts  In  the  State  v  above  mentioned,  the  applicant  should  submit  tot  the  CommltwtfMM<r's  conaMeratlon  the  name*  of  flv* 

» Marly  comparable  school  distrlcta,  giving  the  Intormatlon  re<)ueeted  la  tables  S  and  4  below     If  the  selected  comiiarabk  school  dIstricU  are  pnaanted  th%  daU  reoulnd 
IB  1  above  should  be  entered  tor  such  districts. 

Taru  I.— J10r«iafl*N  /*r  idtesf  tfWrMs  srfecfstf  as  mul  iiearfg  c»mptnhk  f*  a^pMctaf  4t>Mil  wM  data  ^  /l***l  gear  f  MO-^f 


Nam**  of  B  most  nearly  comparable  school  districts 
and  county  In  which  located 


n) 


1. 

I. 


Total  tor  all  distrlets  In  Sut* 

Names  of  comparable  school  distrlcta  (data  tor 
IMO-U): 


(*) 

Aggregate  tor  comparable  district*.... 
▲ppUcant  dtstrtot  (tor  1980-U) .. 


ADA 


m 


Revenue  receipts  tor  current 
expenditure  purpoees 


From  local 
sources  only 


(S) 


•*««««•*«• 
•«•••««•«« 


From  all 


(4) 


Total  eurrmt 
exiicnditurve 

(FKlUSlTe  of 

debt  service  and 

capital  outlay 

expenditure* 

excluded  by 

Public  Uw  S74> 

(n 


•  •*« 


Current  expendt> 

turM<  fmm  loosl 
source*  only 
(exclusive  of 

debt  service  and 

cat>tul  outlay 

exiiendlturee 

excluded  by 

Public  Law  »74) 


V*«*«* 


i***«**» 


Tioeal  fontrV 

button  rate 

col.  (a)-«-col.  (S) 


(7) 


Per  capita  cnat 
tet,  (AJ-t-eoL  m 


(» 


n  any  or  th*  atev*  dlBtrteta  fMatnd  F*d«i^  ta^ 
fDt — .......;  w  I.... — ...;  (« t..... i  (e)  t — . ;  i.  (appltoant)  >,  t . .... 

t  TMal  anount  of  pay  nMnt  und«r  Publle  Uw  174  inehidlng  any  portion  paM  attar  Jnn*  3MM1. 
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Aieoi 


TkttLM  4.- 

M/braM^iMi  rsiaf<«#  t*  se*e*r  «KrMi  sMisrstf  In  taU«  «/sr /Iseai  gear /MMI 

. 

Legal  dasai. 

Typ**« 

oommunlty 

(urban,  suD- 

urban,  or 

rural) 

OratWIavals 

PsroMitof 

pupils  trans- 

portwl 

raUo 

Assessed  valuation 

School  tai 

rata  tor 

ourrant 

exnendlturs* 

only  In  mills 

pw81 

Total  tax  rata 

School  dlstrtoti 

Total  tor 

school  pu^ 

post* 

tru*  value' 

tor  all  school 
purposes  in 
mills  par  81 

0) 

0) 

(S) 

(4) 

(8) 

(«) 

<D 

(8) 

0) 

(10) 

1 ~.^.... 

1 

s 

4 

8 

6.  Applicant 

••••••«•«•••■« 

•••••••••••••• 

.............. 

•  tiff 

•  ■•It 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


•  ••••«•■*•«••«•«• 

« If  th*  p*r«snt  of  tm*  valtM  k  not  htmi  co  markat  vahie  of  currant  year,  give  year  on  which  tt  to  b***d.    Oive  b*low  louroes  from  whieh  Information  was  ft«elved: 


But*  brt*fly  reaMms  tor  saleetlng  above  school  dtotrieU  as  most  n**rly  ooaparabla: 


•••••••••«•••••••«•• 


"••• *••• • • • , 

•••••• •.•••.•••..•••••........•.•.......................................... .....,•.,.. ^ , 


n.  NvuMw  0*  Pvma  ■fBiwi  on  o»  watMi  Pamitn  am  Imrotsd  on  Pimkai  PftoriSTT  (isa  I  or  rosuc  Uw  IN) 

A.  fvm*  ooNNiCTip  wit«  ArrtKARLg  rgPiaAi  ntoruTtM 

(To  b*  compleled  by  applicants  under  see.  I  only) 

Tam.1  l.-P«9«»  rssMhig  Ml  Mstsi  #Mir*l  9e*|MfN**  > 


Name  of  Federal  property  on  whIeh  pnpllB  r**M*  * 
(Submit  sepvM*  torn  RSF-8  tar  mat  rtdsral  pr«|i«rty  IM*d  wiu  namai  af  pntutUm,  not  hsdHmi.  ktonUanl  wtth  thai*  Ual*4  htm) 


m 


1%   ^»*»»B»» ••»»»•»•••••»•••»— ••••••*%*wm»«»»«%»««»»»^%m««%%m%»«*»»»»m*%»»»*<%»»»«»»»%^»»>%m»»*' 


>••••«••««•••• 


Total.. 


••••*•••••••■••••«•»« 


NiMber  of  paplk  N*i4lBt  «q 
r*a*ral  pNpsn.y 


Farent 
•■u^oyedoo 


pr***ntdata 

!(*)) 


»•»•••••••«••% 

•••»•*«•••••«••• 


Parent  Ml 

pni|«ty 

pre*i«tdat* 

(■•0.8(h)) 


(Continue  on  separate  sheets.  If  necetMry.) 

<  l>o  not  indude  a 
tuition. 


any  nonreatdent  pupils  tor  whom  another  aehoo)  di*trl*t  pays  tulttai  lo  appUaant  dlstrtot  «i  any  r**ideat  pupUs  tor  whom  th*  appllc*nt  district  recaiv** 


*  yhm^  a  property  to  an  oOe*  boildtng.  giv*  a  broakdown  taidentod  uad*ni*alh  nam*  of  pr*fi*rty  with  a  IM  of 
oppoalt*  aMh  agency. 

Tabli  1— iSipSi  «s8*«t  parmfs  *rt  taipfefstf  *•  fIsM  FMirat  pr*jMr«y  1 


hoiaa*d  thtrain  wtth  th*  nttmb*r  of  pupil*  |iv«a 


Nam*  •!  F*d*ral  property  on  whleh  parents  of  popSs  are  enployod  > 

(Submit  stparat*  torm  R^^r-S  tor  each  Federal  property  llst«d  wtth  nam*s  of  prop*rtl«% 
not  agvucies.  Ideatlcal  with  tbOMlMod  b*nd 


(M 


4. 


*»     ••«««»*%•«•% 
Vk     %•••*««*«**•« 


••••»*••«••••••»•*•••••»»«•«»•••«•«• ••*«*%*««««*»»»*%«»»*»««»»*«%*»tt«**»*«««»«*»*«»«»»*«*<a««»**««*tt*««»*»*«»«« 


Total. 


8t*t* 


Ob) 


••««»» •*«m«*»*< 


Namb*r  of  pupils  who**  par* 
*nt»  ar*  amployvd  on  Federal 
proporty 


Reaidtngon 
Federal  prop- 
^•rtyprtMAt 
dat*  (s**.  I  (a)) 


••»•*««««•• 
»»«»»••«*** 


Km»»««»« 


Not  re*idtng  on 
Fed«««l  prop- 
erty pfoaait 

date  esse.  I  (h)) 

(D 


««««•«••««««*» 
««•»»«••«•%»%•%• 


•«**•«•• 


(OanthMi*  an  **Baial*  sheet*,  ttnecesaary.) 

>  Da  Ml  MM*  any  non-rsoident  pupils  tor  whoa  anothar  school  distrtat  pay*  ttttttoa  ta  apirttcant  dtstrtot  or  any  raaidtnt  piiptli  »^ 
tuition. 

>  Whan  a  proparty  I*  an  olBas  boiMlnc,  gtv*  a  breakdown  inden  tad  undtrtMath  nain*  of  prop*rty  wtth  a  im  ot  aganel**  housed  tharalB  wtth  th*  numbtr  of  pupUs  giT«B 
oppooit*  aao>ras*My. 

L  Dal*  «B«lltiiaarT*ywiigMifl*  I*  M*cintMth*Bttmb*r  of  ptipi)*«nt*(«d  In  blank!  of  table*  8  and  8  abov* ........... 


-3 


tl 


A16Q2 
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B.  PTTnU  TO  Bl  COOTrriD 

Tabu  7.— PupOi  eUuifled  under  leeliem  S  and  dker  lettUnu  of  PiiNk  Imw  87i  mi  aU  ctker  pupOt  * 
(To  b«  oomptoted  by  kppllcarts  under  sec  3  and  4) 


Categorr 
0) 


ADA  entire 
year  1051-S2 

(9) 


Current  active 

enrollment 

0) 


Kstintsted 
ADA  entire 
year  1963-63 

(4) 


PercHit  or  total 
•Mimated  ADA 


1   Pupils  resldlnK  on  Federal  property— parent  employed  on  Federal  proporty— sec.  3  (a) 

3.  Papila  residing  on  Federal  property — parent  not  employed  on  Federal  property — sec.  3  (b) 

3.  Pupils  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal  property— not  residing  on  Federal  property— sec. "?  (b).. 

4.  Total  sec.  3  pupils  (sum  of  lines  1,  2,  and  3) 

6.  Pupils  whose  attendance  results  from  Federal  activities  after  June  30, 1109,  and  before  July  1,  liKSO— sec. 

4(h). 


S.  Pupils  whose  attendance  results  from  Federal  activities  after  June  30. 1050— sec.  4  (a)  (Item  1,  p.  9). 

7.  All  other  pupils  (nonfederally  connected)— exclusive  of  pupils  for  whom  tuition  is  received 

8.  Total,  all  pupils  (exclusive  of  pupils  for  whom  tuition  is  received) -— . 

9.  Pupils  tor  whom  tuition  is  received 


100 


I  Exclude  on  lines  1  through  8  pupils  for  whom  tuition  is  received. 

Tablb  S.—Applieatit'$  eUelUm  of  tubtettUmt  in  which  tedUm  S  pupiU  ihaO  be  counted  for  compulation  of  mazimum  entitlement 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  section  3  only) 


CrtSfory 

i 

Estimated 
ADA  1962-53 

Percent  of  total 

estimated 
ADAlnUble? 

Reserved  for  the  use  of  Offlot 
of  Education  only 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1.  Pupilo  to  be  counted  under  sec.  3  (a) ..... . .... ....................... ...................... 

2. 'Pupils  to  be  counted  under  sec.  3  (b) _.............. . .......... ................................. 

3.  Total  sec  3  nimiLs                                          _          .      ._  .     .  .  . .. 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sees.  3  and  4) 

1.  Are  any  Indian  pupils  tndnded  in  table  7  for  whom  the  school  district  is  eligible  (see  instructions)  to  receive  payment  under  Johnsoo^'MaDey  Act?  Yes....  v*  j.i 
If  so,  give  number  of  such  pupils  included  in  table  7.  on  line  1 line  2 .,  line  3 ,  line  5 line  6 line  7 

a  AOornoNix  tAJutsra  dukino  pkkiod  immbdutklt  pollowtno  impact  isic.  3  (K)| 
(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec.  3  only) 

1.  Net  nnmb«  of  puplis  under  section  3  (e) Eitplain  how  the  number  of  pupils  Is  derived:  

NoTK.— Maximum  number  of  pupils  in  ADA  allowable  under  section  3  (e)  in  most  States  cannot  exceed  the  applicant's  total  Inerrase  in  the  number  of  papfls  In  ADA  In 
1952-53  over  the  ADA  last  used  as  a  basis  for  payment  of  State  aid  for  1951-52  or  the  increase  in  ADA  of  section  3  pupils  only  over  ttie  section  3  ADA  for  last  year  whichever 
is  ttie  lesser.    Exceptions  to  these  limitations  exist  in  a  few  States. 

2.  Is  all  the  State  aid  (line  item  1.  column  3.  table  2)  paid  by  the  State  on  the  basis  of  pupii  data  of  a  preceding  jrearf    Yes No U  the  answer  Is  "No."  glTe  bera 

the  amount  paid  on  ttie  basis  of  pupil  or  other  data  of  the  current  year.    S . 

3.  State  aid  rate  per  child  $.... .    Explain  bow  rate  is  derived: . . ...._. .... 


4.  Check  basis  on  which  State  aid  is  determined:  ADA ;  ADM :  Census :  Other 

m.   SXTDDEN  AND  SCBSTANTIAL  INCBIABKS  IN  ATTBNDANCB  [SKC.  4  (•)— PviuC  LaW  874]  ■ 

A.  INCRCASBS  SINCK  JXTNE  30,    IMW 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec.  4  (a)  only) 

Tablb  9. — Number  of  pupQe,  ttiO  in  $ehool  and  exelutive  of  section  S  pupil*,  whooe  parent*  moeed  nto  school  dutnel  during  the  t  preceding  fear*  and  current  tear  in  conneelUm  wVk 

each  Med  aelivitt 


AetlTities 

Number  of  pupOs  claimed 
as  increases  due  to  each 
activity » 

(1) 

(2) 

1.  Industries  or  activities  federally  connected .......™...-.-...-... .............. ............... 

(Continue  Item  1  on  separate  sheet,  if  necessary) 

2.  Subtotal  federally  connected  activities  [Sum  of  all  entries  under  line  item  1,  column  (2))..    ................... - ........... 

3.  Community  service  occupations ...... .................................. 

..••••••..  ••.—•••.••.••—«»■ 

4.   All  nthnr  pupiU  fnnnfedemlly  nnnnM^Ad)    . ^.^.   , 

■"■■"'■*■■■■*■*■■■*■■* 

5.  Total  io-Hiigrant  p«tpll8  eiW>»»ive  of  section  3  pvpih  (sum  of  lin«  itAin«  2,  ,<},  |tnd  4)............. 

i  The  group  of  items  under  "  C,  Financial  burden  and  effort"  pp.  9  and  10,  are  to  be  completed  also  by  applicants  under  sec  2  and  apptlcantr  under  see.  4  (b)  that  received 
I  entitlement  in  1051-52. 
>  Xxclude  pupils  (or  whom  tuition  is  received. 


B.  TOTAL  OROWTH  IN  SCHOOL  BNBOLLMBNT  AND  ATTEND ANCB 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec.  4  (a)  only) 

Table  10.— Summary  t^inmitrant  pupiU,  *tiU  in  tchool,  who  moved  itUo  school  district  during  the  t  preceding  tears  and  current  pear  elm**ified  according  to  Federal  conneeticm  w 

emplotment  of  parent 


Federal  connection  or  employment 

a) 


Number  of 
pupils 


(Converted  to 
ADA 

(S) 


1.  Eligible  for  payment  under  sec.  3  (inchide  only  pupils  who  moved  into  district  after  June  30, 1950). 

2.  Federally  connected  (line  2.  column  (2),  table  9) 

3.  Community  service  occupations  (line  3,  column  (2),  table  9) .... 

4.  All  other  pupils  (nonfederally  connected)  (line  4,  column  (2),  table  9) .... . 

6.  Total  inmigrant  pupils .-- — . .... 
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A1603 


1,  Number  of  pupils  claimed  ondar  see.  4  {»).........._.................      .^  

2.  Total  ADA  of  sec.  4  (a)  p«ipll8 ~*"  * 

8.  Estimated  total  ADA  for  1963-53  (identical  with  entry  f«>r  line  8,  o^unui'(4),*table'7J' 

i:  ^s^'l^^^t^ta^c^^r^D^Ka'^.fm^lt.^^^^ 

«.  Number  o(  pupUa  in  ADA  reqalrad  for  •liability  purpoaes  for  applicant  applying  for  flnt  time'[io'p(roeaitXitem~i 


Supply  an  tnformatloo  requested  below; 


C.  riNANCIAL  BTTBDBN  AND  BTTOBT 

(To  be  completed  by  appllcanU  under  sees.  2  and  4) 


In  similar  districts  in  other  parts  of  the 


1.  What  is  the  average  tax  rate  In  mills  far  eorrent  expenditure  purposes  In  school  districts  In  the  Immediate  areaT   mills 

Stater    mills. 

i  What  is  the  average  total  Khool  tax  rate  In  mills,  including  debt  serrioe  and  capital  outlay,  in  school  districts  In  the  immediate  araaf    mills;  in  stanilar  dlstrictt 

ki  oUmt  parts  of  the  Stater    mills. 

a.  At  what  percent  of  true  (market)  value  have  properties  been  assessed  for  each  of  the  years  from  1949-50  to  1952-53?    1949-50 percent;  1950-51  percent- 1951-52 

p«l»BOt;1952-«  ...  percent.    How  does  this  percent  compare  for  1952-53  with  the  average  of  comparable  districU  in  immediate  area?    Above  -same 

below How  does  this  percent  compare  with  the  average  of  similar  di!;thcts  in  other  parts  of  the  State?    Above  ;  same  below  ""'  ' 

4.  If  amount  of  assessed  valuation  has  changed  signiflcantly  from  m»-iSO  through  1952-53.  indicate  the  reason  which  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the  change:  Additional 

wealth  brought  into  the  district  by  incoming  families  through  construction  of  homes,  places  of  business,  etc ;  inciaased  valuation  of  existing  proDerties  •  othw 

give  any  other  reasons  far  a  dscrasM  or  Increase  in  assessed  valuation  during  these  years:  .„.!...„. '.'.'.'.'.'.'S.'.lT^'. 

6.  If  any  current  expense  funds  have  been  transferred  for  use  in  construction  of  school  facilities  or  In  payment  of  %hMlWiiding'bondsa^dint^^ 
Information  below  and  give  details  in  narrative.     Amount  in  1950-51,  8 ;  amount  in  1951-52,  $ ;  amount  in  1952-53,  $ 

6.  What  U  the  average  number  of  Duplb  per  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  including  supervisory  and  administrative  persooneir    ;  In  high  schools.  Including  super- 

Tisory  and  administrative  personnelT    *^ 

7.  Have  half-day  sessions  been  necessary?    Yes No If  so,  what  proportitm  of  total  classes  are  on  half-day  sessions  at  presentT    out  at 

classes. 

8.  Has  this  been  due  primarily  to  (1)  insufflcient  funds  to  employ  additional  teachers?    ;  or  (2)  a  shortage  of  classroom  space?    . 

9.  What  Is  the  minimum  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  in  the  school  district?    $ ;  maximum  salary,  I ;  average  salary  of  aU  teachers,  $ How  does 

this  average  salary  paid  by  appllcBnt  district  compare  with  the  average  salary  of  comparable  districts  in  the  immediate  area?    Above ;average ;below 

10.  Does  the  school  district  have  any  major  deadendes  in  educatiooal  program  due  to  lack  of  current  expense  funds?    Yes ,  No If  so,  list  ben: 

(Continue  on  separata  sheets,  if  necessary.)  * "* *  *"*  .-.....— .........~............. 

D.  MABBATITB  StTBSTAimAnON  OP  FBDEBAL  IlfPACT,  TOTAL  OBOWTH,  AND  FINANaAL  BUBOEM  AND  BTrOBT 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  see.  4  (a)  only) 

The  applicant  should  attach  to  this  form  a  narrative  supplementing  and  substantiating  all  data  entered  above,  and  fumishtaig  any  additional  information  which  is  pertinent 
ta  the  immediate  situatioQ  at  applicant  district. 

The  narrative  should  suhstantiate  the  applicant's  daim  that  a  Federal  connection  exists  with  respect  to  each  industry  or  activity  listed  as  federally  connected  in  table  9. 
An  explanation  should  be  given  showing  the  nature  of  each  Federal  activity  and  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  is  federally  connected.  Sufficient  information  is  required  to 
Justify  fully  the  number  of  children  claimed  as  eligible  under  section  4  (a)  in  connection  with  each  activity  or  industry.  An  explanation  should  be  given  as  to  how  the  number 
of  pupils  was  obtained  for  each  activity  listed  in  table  9. 

In  order  to  determine  that  a  financial  burden  exists  as  a  result  of  Federal  activities  and  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  as  required  by  the  act,  additional  Information  is 
required  for  comparison  purposes.  This  information  should  set  forth  individually  or  as  an  average  either  for  the  group  of  districts  to  which  the  applicant  district  belongs  for 
groap>rate  purpoass  ar  fsr  Ave  selected  most  nearly  comparable  districts:  (1)  tax  rate  for  1962-53  for  current  expenditure  purpoaes  only;  (2)  tax  rate  for  1953-53  for  all  school  pur- 
poses;  and  (8)  ratio  of  asMSsed  valuation  to  real  (market)  value  of  property  (or  1952-53.  Districts  furnishing  comparable  districts  may  give  the  tf  x  rate  for  current  year  for  each 
of  these  distrieta. 

IV.  XUOIBLE  PtTPOS 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sees.  8  and  4) 
Tablb  n.— Number  of  eUgible  pupil*  bg  tedian*  of  Publie  Lam  tTi 


, 

Section  of  PubUc  Low  874 
0) 

Number  of  pupils  in  ADA 

a 

For  use  of 
applicant 

(2) 

For  use  of  office  of 
educatimi 

(3) 

1.  Section  8  (a)  (table  g> 

1  Section  3(b)  (table  8) 





.- 

8  Section  3  (e )  (Item  1  helow  taMe  f  n  7)                   , ,               , , ,   , 

4  Section  4  (b)  (table  7)                     . ..... ....... 

8,  Section  4  (a)  (Item  2.  d.  Vt - 

Complete  an  additional  oopj  of  this  page  for  eaoh  add!- 


Yes 


V.  Fbdbbal  AoQcisrnoN  or  Real  Peopebtt,  Section  3  > 

(To  be  completed  by  applicants  under  sec.  2  only) 

The  taformatkm  below  is  to  be  furnished  for  each  property  (realty  only)  transferred  to  the  Federal  QoTemmont 
tlonal  property.    A  ssparate  Form  R8F-6  should  be  submitted  for  each  property  so  transferred. 

1.  Name  of  property 

2.  Location . . 

3.  Is  thto  property  located  withta  the  school  district?    Yes No 

4.  Was  this  property  acquired  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  since  1988?    Yes No 

8.  Wm  this  property  acquired  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  exchange  for  other  Federal  property  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  prior  to  1939? 

No If  it  wsa  so  aoquired.  idantify  the  property  given  in  exchange 

"^  ii'U'tKepmpirii'uiBdiooiinyT    Yes No ....  .  .,.,      ..    ^    ..^ 

7.  Estimate  the  tax  rate  required  lor  current  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  1953-53  if  the  property,  exclusive  of  improvements,  were  stlU  en  the  tax  list 

8.  Haye  Federal  actlvltlea  carried  on  with  respect  to  this  property  resulted  in  new  or  increased  revenues  for  the  school  district?    Yes No Ifnewor 

increased  revenues  have  resulted  from  the  aoquisition  of  property  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  estimate  amount  to  be  derived  therefrom  for  the  current  year.    $ 

9.  Is  the  school  district  comprised  of  two  or  more  districts  which  consolidated  since  1938T    Yes No If  consolidation  has  taken  place,  complete  the 

followtng:  The  applicant  elects  to  have  eligibility  and  amount  of  entitlement  determined  with  respect  to  the  consolidated  district or  a  farmer  district 

Indicate  the  name  and  tooatfon  of  the  former  district  if  such  Is  selected -- -- — -— 

10.  Farooohjraria  which  a  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  comprising  this  property  were  transterred  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  indicate  the  exact  fiscal  year,  tbe  assessed  valua- 
tion of  realty  tn  aoeh  property  transferred  In  that  year  as  shown  for  that  year  on  official  documents  of  the  local  board  of  assessors,  and  tbe  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  property, 
exchuive  of  personal  property  In  applicant  district,  as  shown  on  tbe  offical  documents  for  the  year  of  transfer: 


FtaealfaBr 

Assessed  vahiation  of  real  property  tiansl^ned  (personal  property  exduded) 

Assessed  valuation  of  all  real  property  in  District  (personal  property  excluded) 



■**■           • 



— 

11.  At  what  percent  of  raol  (market)  value  were  all  properties  in  the  district  assessed  for  year  prior  to  each  transfer  oi  propertyT 
.  percent,  and  1952-53 peroent. 

12.  Applicant  should  furnish  tbe  following: 


...  percent;  the  year  foUowlng  transfer, 


a.  An  attached  statement  setting  forth  the  faoton  that  establWi  eialni  of  substantial  and  oontinning  financial  burden  as  required  by  ssotkn  3  of  the  act 

*.  Certified  statement  from  the  local  assessor  or  local  board  MHiision  dting  the:  ^  ^ „.,.„.,rf„  ^  .s.  .,j„w»i  ^tm. 

(1)  Actual  assMaed  valuation  of  realty  ta  each  property  at  the  time  of  eaoh  transfer,  and  the  actual  assessed  vahiation  of  all  real  property  of  tbe  school  dis- 

trict for  the  same  year  in  which  each  such  property  was  translerred.  ,«,„  „  „  ^,„  ^  .w.  ♦.,  u^  t«^tt^ 

(2)  Bstimated  valuation  at  which  each  such  real  property,  exclusive  of  improvements  thereon,  would  be  soseased  far  19S3-63  If  still  on  toe  tax  Ust,  together 

with  the  actual  assessed  yalnation  of  all  real  property  in  the  district  in  1953-53. 


•  Applicants  under  sec.  3  are  required  to  complete  all  preceding  ports  of  the  applicatloo  marked  to  be  completed  lor  sec  2.  Indudlng  "C.  Ftnandal  burdsn  and  rffort," 
pp.  9  and  10. 


Aieoi 
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A  St  DOT  Of  Pederal  Assis'iAifCE  to  PkUF.KATiT.T 
AiTECTED  Schools  Undeb  ths  Provisions 
or  Public  Li4w  874 

QTTZSnONNAlSS 

Directions:  In  the  following  questions 
please  check  the  answer  which  most  nearly 
reflects  your  opinion  regarding  Federal  as- 
sistance to  federally  affected  schools.  When 
completed,  please  return  the  questionnaire 
In  the  self-addressed  envelope  to  L.  &.  Davis, 
Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1.  Should  the  Federal  Government  give 
financial  assistance  to  those  school  districts 
affected  by  Federal  activities?  (check  one) : 

(a)  Yes  X. 

(b)  No. 

(e)  Undecided. 

Comments :    ^ 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  Public  Law 
874  constitutes  a  threat  to  State  centred  of 
education?  (check  one) : 

(a>  Much. 

(b)  Some. 

<c)  Uttle. 

(d>  VcuM  X. 

(e)   Undecided. 

CoQunents:    

Certainly  not  In  the  case  of  Sandusky 
where  pupils  living  on  federally  owned  prop- 
erty are  only  a  firactlon  of  the  total  enroU- 
xnent. 

a.  The  formul*  for  financial  assistance  to 
federally  affected  schools  under  Public  Law 
874  is  (check  one) : 

<a)  Very  generous  to  affected  distrlctk. 

<b)  Reiuonably  fair  and  equitable. 

(e)  Unfair  aiKl  Inequitable  X. 

Comments:    ...... 

4.  The  financial  assistance  given  under 
Public  Law  874  for  Federally  connected  chil- 
dren is  (check  one)  : 

(a)  More  than  needed. 

(b)  Barely  adequate. 

(c)  Inadequate  x. 

(d)  Much  less  than  needed.                     ' 
Comments: - 

5.  The  procedures  Involved  in  securing 
financial  assistance  \inder  Public  Law  874 
are  (check  one) : 

(a)  Unnecessarily  complicated  X. 

(b)  Necessarily  complicated. 

(c)  Not  too  difficult. 

(d)  EasUy  followed. 

Comments: .— — - 

6.  The  forms  used  for  making  i^H>l^cation 
for  assistance  under  Public  Law  874  are 
(check  one) : 

(a)   Very  difficult  to  understand    X. 
(to)  Somewhat  difficult  to  tmderstand. 

(c)  Not  too  difficxilt  to  understand. 

(d)  Very  easy  to  undentand. 
Comments: 

7.  Provisions  for  the  protection  of  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  874  against  misuse 
by  local  and  State  officials  are  (check  one) : 

(a)  More  exacting  than  necessary. 

(b)  Adequate   X. 

(e)  Inadequate, 
(d)  Very  lax. 

Comments : .__ . 

8.  The  help  given  to  local  school  officials 
In  interpreting  and  administering  Public  Law 
874  has  been  (check  one) : 

(a)  Very  satisfactory. 

(b)  Satisfactory. 

(c)  Unsatisfactory  X. 

(d)  Very  unsatisfactoJT. 

Comments:  Our  State  officials  are  very  co- 
operative but  we  have  received  no  assistance 
from  Ptederal  officials. 

9.  The  administration  of  Public  Law  874 
by  tbe  United  States  Office  of  Education 
would  appear  to  be  (check  one) : 

(a)  Very  efficient. 

(b)  Efficient  X. 

(e)  Inefficient. 

(d)  Very  inefficient. 

Conunents:   

10.  Should  the  education  of  children  living 
on  Federal  reservations  be.  undertaken  by 


local  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  other  mUitary  groups? 
(check  one): 

(a)  Tes. 

(b)  No  X. 

(c)  Undecided. 

Comments: ~..- .... — . 

11.  The  superintendents  who  are  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  acUvitVes  and  who  are 
struggling  with  the  problems  related  to  the 
schooling  of  federally  connected  children 
are  in  a  unique  position  for  suggesting  pos- 
sible modifications  in  Public  Law  874.  Won't 
you  please  list  the  changes  which  you  be- 
lieve shotild  be  made  in  this  law? 

We  feel  that  the  present  application  form 
is  entirely  too  complicated  for  the  situation. 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  alwairs  have  flgvires 
available  which  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  determine  how  much 
they  are  going  to  pay  us. 

In  Ohio  local  money  is  received  by  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Federal  property  In 
Sandusky  should  be  app^raised  and  our  local 
school  tax  rate  applied  to  it  the  same  as  on 
other  property  In  the  city.    . 

Another  stiggeetion  would  be  to  pay  us 
what  it  costs  us  to  educate  these  children. 
This  figure  is  always  available  because  It  is 
computed  annually  for  local  and  State 
appropriations. 

Superintendent  o/  Schools. 


hired  for  his  political 


The  Roberts  Case 


conclusion  tliat  he 
Influence. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  hospital  actually  be- 
longed to  the  fraternal  organization  that  sold 
It.  It  had  been  built  on  State  property,  and 
the  attorney  general  of  Kansas  has  now 
brought  suit  to  recover  the  $110,000  paid  for 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  building  was  al- 
ready the  property  of  the  State.  Mr.  Roberts 
may  not  have  known  that  there  was  any 
question  about  ownership  of  the  building, 
but  he  certainly  should  have  been  more  alert 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Kansas  statutes 
compelling  Icbb3rl8ta  to  register  and  forbid- 
ding the  acceptance  of  contingent  fees  hi 
State  business  transactions.  To  be  sure,  he 
insists  that  his  fee  was  not  on  a  continent 
basis  and  that  he  did  not  lobby.  But  these 
assertions  cannot  be  squared  with  other  test- 
imony. It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Roberts  did  talk  with  State  officials  about 
the  matter  and  even  took  up  wltfi  the  chair- 
man of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  legisUture  the  question  of  introducing 
a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase.  If  that  is 
not  lobbying,  what  is  it? 

At  least  one  thing  is  clear  from  the  inves- 
tigation: Mr.  Roberts'  usefulness  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  at  an  end.  His  offense 
against  sound  public  policy  makes  him  a 
misfit  in  an  administration  pledged  to  clean 
up  corruption  in  Government  and  to  estab- 
lish higher  standards  of  public  service.  The 
only  reasonable  course  open  to  Mr.  Roberts 
la  resig^nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  MSW  JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  contention  for  some  time  past 
that  more  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  national  chairmen  of 
both  great  parties.  In  addition  to  hav- 
ing political  acumen  and  other  qualities, 
I  have  felt  that  these  men  should  be 
free  of  any  and  all  potentially  embar- 
rassing entanglements. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Democratic  Party 
move  in  that  direction  in  the  selection 
of  its  present  chairman.  Stephen  Mit- 
chell. Apparently  the  Republicans 
have  not  as  yet  acted  as  wisely.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  March  22, 1953.  supports 
my  point  of  view: 

Ths  Robbtts  Cass 

The  Kansas  Legislature's  investigation  of 
the  deal  that  netted  $11,000  to  C.  Wesley 
Roberts,  now  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  has  not,  in  our  opinion, 
given  him  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Whether 
any  law  has  been  violated  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
ll^t  certainly  do  not  recommend  Mr. 
Roberts  as  the  active  director  of  the  national 
party  now  in  control  of  the  Government. 

If  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  an  inconspicuous 
public  relations  counsel  when  he  represented 
a  fraternal  insurance  organisation  in  selling 
an  old  hospital  to  the  State  oC  Kansas  for 
$110,000,  his  exorbitant  fee  would  probably 
have  gone  unnoticed.  But  Mr.  Roberts  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Republican 
State  Committee  from  1947  to  1950 — Just 
prior  to  the  time  the  transaction  took  place. 
He  had  helped  to  elect  the  officials  with 
whom  the  transaction  was  made.  In  these 
circumstances  tt  to  Impossible  to  avoid  tba 


Dr.  Marvin  A.  Block 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  and  in  tha 
name  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Marvin  A.  Block, 
whose  article  "Alcoholism — The  Physi- 
cian's Duty,"  recently  won  nationwide 
acclaim.  A  press  notice  on  the  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  follows: 

Armxs  OH  Alcohoubm  rr  BrrrrsLO  Docroa 
WINS  High  Aocxaiia 

Br.  Louis,  Mo..  March  24.— An  article  by  a 
Buffalo  doctor,  entitled  "Alcohollsnv- the 
Physician's  Duty."  today  was  acclaimed  one 
of  the  two  most  significant  scientific  ar- 
ticles published  during  1952  in  GP,  ths 
publication  of  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice. 

Its  author.  Dr.  Marvin  A  Block.  871  Lin- 
wood  Avenue,  an  associate  in  medicine  In 
the  University  o<  Buffalo  Medical  School,  re- 
ceived the  M.  *  R.  award — a  plaque  and 
$1,000  in  cash — at  the  academy's  general  as- 
sembly here  today. 

Dr.  Block  has  published  many  articles  on 
alcoholism  In  medical  and  lay  Journals 
throughout  the  country  and  has  lect\ired 
widely  on  the  subject.  He  is  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of  Committees 
on  Alcohcrtlsm;  vice  president  of  the  West- 
ern New  York  Committee  on  Alcoholism; 
^lalrman  of  the  Erie  County  Medical  So- 
ciety's Committee  on  Alcoholism;  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  directors,  both  of  the  West- 
ern New  York  Committee  on  Alcoholism  and 
the  University  ot  Buffalo  Rehabilitation 
Clinic:  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
alcoholism  both  of  the  New  York  State  Med- 
ical Society  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
BOrtatloiu 
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The  OP  article,  published  In  September, 
calls  upon  physicians  to  approach  alcohol- 
ism as  an  illness,  "not  as  a  crime  against  so- 
ciety." 

In  dlfferentlatli^  between  the  heavy  drink- 
er and  the  alcoholic,  Dr.  Black  points  out, 
"the  most  important  distinguishing  feature" 
Is  compulsion.  To  overcome  this  compulsive 
tendency,  the  patient  needs  careful  study 
and  medical,  psychiatric,  and  socioeconcmilc 
treatment. 

"The  doctor's  duty  mvist  go  further  than 
merely  treating  the  Individual  patient."  he 
explains.  "He  must  educate  himself.  •  •  • 
He  must  educate  his  medical  colleagues.  *  *  * 
He  must  take  an  active  Interest  in  educat- 
ing the  community.  •  •  •  He  must  become 
familiar  with  the  program  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  ( which ) ,  is  indispensable  to  the 
physician  who  treats  alcohcAlcs." 


Bottom  Fiskermen  Say  Imports  Roia 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdAREB 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or  wasHjMOTOif 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  March  20, 
1953: 

Bottom  PisHniccN  Sat  Imposts  Rtruf  Tluun 
(By  Captain  Barnacle) 

The  big  squeeze  is  on  the  bottom  fisher- 
men. They  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by   foreign  competition. 

Many  bottom  fishermen  and  st  least  seven 
companies  which  bought  and  marketed  their 
products  have  hit  the  rocks  in  the  last  3 
years. 

Tuna  and  salmon  fishermen  are  protected 
by  high  tariffs  against  canned  products  but 
the  bottom  fishermen  who  market  raw  fish 
and  fillets  are  relatively  unprotected. 

They  recently  took  a  20-percent  cut  in 
what  they  get  for  fish  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  Imports.  This  puts  them  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  below  the  1945  price 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

THarr-scvKN  csnts  an  hous 

One  boat  owner  last  year  figured  he  worked 
for  37  cents  an  hour.  Some  of  his  days 
were  20  hours  long.  Scale  that  return  down 
by  20  percent  and  see  what  you  have  left, 
say  the  bottom  fishermen. 

This  country  Imported  only  9.739.853 
pounds  of  bottom  fish  in  1940,  43  million 
pounds  in  1945.  but  In  1952  we  bought  107,- 
802.447  pounds  of  bottom  fish. 

As  a  result  only  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
fieet  is  operating.  There  were  250  boats  fish- 
ing In  1944.  but  only  45  are  fishing  today. 

The  boats  now  are  on  strict  limits  of  what 
they  can  sell.  They  catch  less  than  half  of 
what  they  could. 

naf  MnjjoH 

The  fleet  coxild  take  more  than  50  million 
pounds  of  fish  a  jrear.  Lowt  year  it  took 
10  miUlon. 

The  boats  operating  are  doing  less  than 
half  of  what  they  could,  and  their  expenses 
are  about  twice  what  they  were  in  1945. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  nets  is  112  percent 
higher.  Rope  cost  25  cents  then  and  53 
cents  a  pound  now.  A  pair  of  rubber  boots 
cost  $7.50  in  1945.  Today  the  fisherman 
must  pay  $14.50  for  the  same  pair  of  boots. 

The  bottom  fishermen's  union,  the  Fish- 
ermen's Marketing  Association  of  Washing- 


ton and  its  manager,  Nick  Kuljls,  hare  des- 
perately put  their  plight  before  Congress- 
men and  legislators.  The  union  and  Kuljis 
since  have  gotten  some  nice  letters  but  no 
results. 

KulJls  pointed  out: 

"This  country  imports  2  percent  of  its  beef 
and  38  percent  of  its  fish.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  our  cattlemen  if  they  faced  that  kind 
of  competition?" 

This  country  never  has  bought  much  fish 
from  Germany,  but  a  recent  announcement 
said  it  was  buying  10  mUlion  poimds  in  1953 
and  20  mUllon  pounds  in  1954. 

"What  can  we  do?"  asks  Kuljis. 

In  addition  to  all  these  troubles,  the  bot- 
tom fishermen  have  lost  their  market  for 
fish  livers  and  half  their  income  to  the 
synthetic  producers  of  vitamins  and  flsh- 
Uver  oil. 

Caiuulian  fishermen  can  unload  their  boats 
in  American  ports,  but  American  fishermen 
are  not  extended  the  same  courtesy. 

A  fisherman  afloat  keeps  eight  Jobs  going 
on  shore.  His  investment  per  boat  averages 
$45,000. 


How  Madi  1$  It? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAIVIBLE 

or  KKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  submit  for 
insertion  in  the  Concressional  Rkcord 
the  following  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  World-Telegrsun 
on  February  28,  1953,  entitled  "How 
Much  Is  It?- 

How  liven  Is  It? 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for  high  Federal 
taxation  Is  the  Government's  huge  debt. 
The  Govermnent  has  a  big  debt  because  In 
the  past  a  large  part  of  the  money  it  spent 
was  borrowed  money.  UntU  the  debt  is  paid 
off.  the  Government  has  to  pay  interest. 

In  1951  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  $5,615,246,850.  But  how  much  is  that? 
Most  of  us  Just  figure  it  is  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  money,  much  more  than  we  can  xmder- 
stand.  i 

The  Tax  Foundation,  which  does  a  good 
Job  of  analyzing  Goverrunent  expenses,  has 
worked  out  an  illuminating  description  of 
Just  what  $5,615,246,850  means.     Here  it  is: 

Take- 
All  the  money  spent  to  see  college  football 
games. 

All  the  payments  made  on  account  of  rail- 
road dividends. 

All  the  income  from  broiler  sales  in  Arl- 
Bona.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

All  the  wages  paid  workers  in  the  anthra- 
cite-mining industry. 

All  the  life  Insurance  in  force  in  Idaho. 

All  the  sales  made  by  depcutment  stores 
In  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.  # 

All  the  sales  of  electric  ciurent  in  Oahu, 
Hawaii. 

All  the  income  realized  from  Mississippi's 
cotton  crop. 

All  the  estimated  value  of  California's  avo- 
cado crop. 

All  the  dividend  pajmients  of  forestry 
flrms. 

All  the  money  spent  for  classified  adver- 
tising (personal). 

All  the  sales  of  concerns  in  pipeline  trans- 
portatiorL 

All  the  wages  paid  In  the  motion-picture 
industry. 


All  the  money  spent  for  construction  of 
religious  buUdings. 

All  the  money  spent  for  drilling  oil  and 
natural-gas  wells  in  Oklahoma. 

All  the  money  realized  (after  taxes)  of 
real -estate  firms. 

All  the  money  spent  by  students  as  fees 
for  medical  care. 

All  the  money  spent  for  railroad  commu- 
tation. 

All  the  money  spent  in  furnishing  meals 
to  servants  and  domestic  nurses. 

All  conunercial  building  construction 
(warehouse,  office,  etc.)  values. 

Add  them  together — 

And  you  have  the  amount  of  the  Interest 
paid  in  1951  on  the  Federal  debt — 
$5,615,246,850. 

P.  S. — The  interest  on  the  putdlc  debt  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  will  be 
$6,520,000,000. 


Graduated  Tax  on  Cf  areltet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committeee  in  regard  to  the  graduated 
tax  on  cigarettes.  This  proposal  has 
been  before  Congress  on  several  former 
occasions.  North  Carolina  farmers  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  measure 
because  it  affects  the  farmers  probably 
more  than  any  other  class  of  people  who 
deal  with  tobacco  products.  Under  per- 
mission, I  insert  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Con  Lanier,  which  statement  cov- 
ers the  problem  so  well: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  J.  C.  Lanier,  and  my  home 
is  in  Pitt  County  in  North  Carolina.  All  of 
MM  In  my  area  are  vitally  interested  in  to- 
baoAo.  My  county  produces  more  cigarette 
tobacco  than  any  other  coimty,  and  any 
legislation  that  will  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
duction and  price  of  tobacco  will  seriously 
affect  our  livelihood,  oiu-  way  of  life,  and 
our  economic  security. 

For  more  than  25  years,  I  have  been  grow- 
ing flue-ctired  tobacco.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  a  member 
of  the  Grange,  and  a  member  of  the  tobacco 
committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Grange.  I 
have  served  as  tobacco  expert  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  for  many  years 
I  have  had  a  close  association  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  tobacco  program.  I 
think  that  my  experience  in  this  field  gives 
me  the  right  to  speak  on  subjects  that  re- 
late to  ova  crop. 

I  am  here  today,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  farm  groups  and  other  segments  of 
the  tobacco  Industry,  to  register  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  Simpson  bill  which  is  now  before 
you. 

This  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  preferential  tax 
on  low  price  cigarettes.  Simply,  it  provides 
that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 
manufactured  to  retail  for  not  more  than  13 
cents  per  pack  shall  be  5.8  cents;  on  ciga- 
rettes manvif actUred  to  sell  for  more  than  IS 
cents  per  pack,  a  tax  of  8  cents  per  pack. 

The  proposed  method  of  taxation  is  not  a 
graduated  tax.  It  is  clearly  a  preferential 
tax.  If  it  were  a  graduated  tax  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  there  should  be  only  two 
classifications.  If  the  bill  Intends  to  provide 
a  graduated  tax.  the  logical  extension  of  this 
phUosophy  would  be  to  levy  a  sales  tax. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Simpson  bill,  a 
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pa^  at  clgarettOT  numTif  aetnred  to  ten  for 
7  cents  a  pack  would  carry  tbe  same  tax  as 
a  pack  manufactured  to  sell  at  IS  cents  a 
pack.  Likewise,  a  pack  selling  for  13  ^  cents 
per  pack  would  be  reqxilred  to  pay  a  tax  of 
2.2  cents  more  than  the  13-cent  pack.  It  Is 
elefurly  a  discriminatory  tax.  patterned  to 
favor  the  products  of  three  manufacturers 
of  cigarettes. 

It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  provisions 
of  tbe  Simpson  bill  will  most  seriously  affect 
the  economic  prosperity  of  Iialf  a  million 
farm  families  ^rtKMe  cash  Income  Is  derived 
from  the  production  of  cigarette  tobacco. 
We  believe  that  this  bill  will  create  confusion 
and  chaos  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
cigarettes,  and  It  will  reduce  Federal  revenue, 
and  that  it  will  reduce  the  price  average  that 
farmers  receive  for  their  tobacco.  Cheap 
elgarettes  inevitably  mean  cheap  tobacco  and 
less  revenue  for  the  Government. 

In  return  for  these  adverse  affects  of  this 
bill,  there  are  no  compensatory  advantages, 
either  to  the  grower,  the  manufacturer,  the 
Federal  Treasury,  or  the  consumer.  Let  me 
say  that  we  are  not  here  to  favor  any  group 
of  mantifacturers  or  against  another  group. 
They  are  all  friends  of  ours,  and  we  wish  each 
and  every  one  of  them  success  in  their  busi- 
ness. We  hope  that  they  all  will  prosper. 
We  are  not  here  asking  for  legislation  to 
favor  us  or  to  punish  any  group  or  to  favor 
any  group.  It  Is  immaterial  whether  this  bill 
will  dlacriminate  for  or  against  any  group  of 
manufacturers.  We  oppose  it  because  we 
know  that  it  win  adversely  affect  us,  and  we 
are  unwilling  to  be  sold  down  the  river  in 
ord^  to  help  a  snuin  group  of  manufacturers. 
We  cannot  stand  by  and  see  our  economic 
welfare  put  in  Jeopardy,  and  our  tobacco 
program  destroyed  by  class  legislation  such 
as  this. 

Through  many  hard  and  lean  years,  we 
have  developed  a  tobacco  program  that  has 
brought  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  those  who 
grow  tobacco.  Ho  longer  do  we  live  in  a 
■ectlon  that  Is  an  economic  liability  to  the 
Katlon.  TolMicco  Road  is  now  a  road  through 
reasonably  prosperous  areas,  and  we  growers 
are  now  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income.  And  the  program  which  we  have 
developed  and  which  has  brought  this  meas- 
ure of  prosperity,  has  never  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  penny.  The  Simpson  bill  offers  a 
most  serious  threat  to  this  program.  What- 
ever may  be  the  purpose  behind  the  bill,  the 
result  will  be  a  terrific  blow  to  the  tobacco 
growers. 

A  curswy  reading  of  the  bill  leads  one  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  Its  purpose 
Is  to  favor,  by  a  preferential  tax,  the  prod- 
ucts of  cigarette  companies.  One  of  these 
Is  a  privately  owned  company  In  Philadel- 
phia, and  one  Is  a  privately  owned  company 
In  Richmond,  Va.  These  t^o  companies  pro- 
duce approximately  I  percent  of  the  ciga- 
rettes manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
other  company  Is  a  wholly  owned  British 
company,  a  subsidiary  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  world. 
This  company  now  produces  6.5  percent  of 
the  cigarettes  in  this  country,  and  during 
1952  registered  large  gains  in  volume. 

The  British  company  for  20  years  has  spon- 
sored a  preferential  tax  for  its  product.  In 
its  own  country,  the  United  Kingdom,  to- 
.  bacco  taxes  are  levied  on  a  flat  basis,  the 
.  aaine  as  In  this  country.  But  American  to- 
bacco bears  a  discriminatory  tax  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  the  tune  of  some  43 
cents  per  pound.  We  have  been  very  gen- 
erous to  the  British,  and  have  given  them 
almost  everytlilng  but  the  shirts  off  oxu: 
backs.  I  do  not  believe  that  sweet  charity 
goes  so  far  as  to  grant  them  a  preferential  tax 
as  against  domestic  companies,  owned  by 
hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  stockholders  in 
America. 

Gentlemen  of  this  committee,  this  bin  was 
not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
relief  to  the  eonstuner.  The  simple  and  ob- 
vious way  to  accomplish  that  result  would 
be  to  reduce  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  so 


that  tt  would  spread  acroes  the  board.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  most  of  the  cigarettes  are 
consumed  by  people  in  the  low  salary  and 
wage  bracketo.  It  la  paoalng  strange  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  now  assume  the 
role  of  champions  of  the  consumer.  Many 
members  of  the  committee  know,  and  the 
records  will  show,  that  those  of  us  who  now 
oppose  the  Simpson  bill  have,  over  the  years, 
carried  the  fight  against  enomjous  tax  bur- 
dens for  tobacco.  Many  times  we  have  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  to  plead  against 
the  Increase  In  the  monstrous  taxes  now  Im- 
posed on  tobacco.  Last  year  It  was  my  re- 
sponsibility to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  oppose  a  fantastic 
proposal  by  the  Treasury  to  add  3  cents  per 
pack  to  the  consumer's  burden. 

In  all  these  fights  to  keep  tobacco  taxes 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  propcments  at 
this  bill  have  been  strangely  silent.  They 
may  have  been  camp  followers,  bat  they 
have  never  unsheathed  a  sword  or  fired  a 
shot  to  win  the  battle.  The  record  Is  against 
them.  We  have  fought  a  good  fight,  not 
they. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  legislate  a 
preferential  tax  to  a  small  segment  of  the 
cigarette  industry.  Whatever  may  be  the 
equities  as  between  these  groups,  the  effects 
of  this  bUl  will  fall  upon  Innocent  parties. 
It  will  be  tragic  indeed  if  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  tobacco  growers  Is  Jeopardized 
and  crippled  in  order  to  help  three  com- 
panies who  have  failed  in  the  open  competi- 
tive field  of  free  enterprise. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  standard 
brand  manufacturers  buy  the  better  grades 
of  tobacco  and  pay  premium  prices  for  It. 
In  that  area  lie  the  profits  to  the  grower. 
The  medium  and  lower  grades  of  tobacco,  in 
large  measiire  are  sold  and  consumed  In  for- 
eign countries.  Last  year  our  exports  of 
fliie-cured  and  biirley  tobcurco  anx>unted  to 
nearly  400  million  pounds. 

In  these  world  markets  we  are  In  cQmi>eti- 
tlon  price-wise  with  tobacco  grown  in  many 
countries,  and  only  in  the  medium  and  lower 
grades  can  we  meet  this  price  competition. 
At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  standard 
brand  cigarette  people  buy  the  better  grades 
and  because  we  have  developed  markets 
abroad  for  the  medium  and  common  grades, 
we  have  a  satisfactory  sit\iation,  and  the 
price  average  for  our  tobacco  has  approached 
the  parity  figure. 

If,  by  reason  of  a  preferential  tax  on  cheap 
cigarettes,  we  force  the  standard  brand  cig- 
arettes into  the  low  price  field,  we  will  lose 
our  only  market  for  the  premium  grades. 
The  pressure  will  Increase  for  the  mediiun 
and  common  grades  and  imdoubtedly  prices 
for  these  grades  will  Increase  just  to  the 
point  where  foreign  competition  will  vanish. 
We  will  thereupon  lose  our  foreign  markets 
and  we  will  produce  tobacco  only  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  prices  for  the  better 
grades  will  decline  drastically,  and  the  lower 
price  average  will  cause  immense  losses  to 
the  growers. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  the  attorney 
for  Brown  A;  Williamson  Co.  at  a  prevlovis 
hearing:  "The  predominate  tobacco  in  the 
15-cent  cigarette  are  the  higher  grades  of  to- 
bacco, with  some  medium  and  perhaps  some 
lower  grades.  The  10-cent  cigarette  has  very 
little  of  the  high-grade  tobacco.  It  has  a 
substantial  number  of  medium  and  lower 
grades  of  tobacco." 

I  also  quote  from  a  memorandum  eirm- 
lating  in  support  of  the  Simpson  bill:  "The 
reduction  in  tax  on  these  cigarettes  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consximers." 

Within  the  scope  of  those  two  quotes  lies 
the  deadly  danger  of  this  preferential  tax 
to  the  grower.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
of  the  larger  tobacco  cigarette  companies 
are  prepared  to  move  Into  the  low-price 
field,  at  a  momentv  notice.  Should  the 
Congress  enact  this  preferential  tax.  It  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  days  when  all  of  the 
companies  will  be  producing  a  cheap  ciga- 
rette.   And  this  mean*  cheap  tobacco.    Make 


no  mistake  about  that.  Manufacturers  can- 
not produce  a  cigarette  to  retail  at  13  cents 
and  pay  the  price  that  will  retxim  to  grow- 
ers  a  fair  living.  Therefore,  it  Is  Inevitable 
that  the  price  structure  of  leaf  tobacco  will 
fall  and  financial  ruin  will  face  the  growers. 
The  premium  grades  of  tobacco  will  pile 
up  in  Qovemment  storages,  under  Govern- 
ment loan,  and  commodity  credit  will  suffer 
severe  financial  losses  of  taxpayers'  money. 

All  these  evils  and  many  more  will  flow 
from  the  enactment  of  the  Simpsoti  bill. 
And  for  what?  The  big  ctmpanies  can  make 
a  cheap  cigarette  as  well  as  the  smaller  com- 
panies, and  perhaps  better.  Up  to  this  tinM 
the  larger  manufacturers  have  stayed  out 
from  the  cheap  cigarette  fields.  Once  they 
move  Into  that  field  It  Is  my  honest  Judg- 
ment that  the  smaller  manufacturers  will 
be  swallowed  up. 

As  I  have  said  before,  cheap  cigarettes 
mean  lower  prices  to  the  grower.  They  also 
mean  substantially  less  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
eriunent.  If  there  should  be  a  shift  of  10 
percent  from  the  standard  to  the  cheap 
cigarettes.  It  will  cause  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  lose  over  450  million  a  year.  If  the  • 
shift  should  be  as  much  as  25  percent,  the 
Treasury  will  lose  91S0  minion  a  year.  And 
for  what? 

Gentlemen  of  this  committee,  this  bill  Is 
opposed  by  every  farm  organization  in  the 
tobacco  areas,  and  by  every  farm  leader  in 
those  areas.  The  Farm  Biircau  in  the  to- 
bacco States  have  passed  resolutions  oppos- 
ing this  bill,  and  thetr  representatives  are 
here  to  register  their  oppositloa.  The  Na- 
tional Grange  and  the  State  granges  are 
opposed  to  it.  aztd  they  are  here  to  express 
thetr  opposition.  The  warehouse  associa- 
tions In  the  tobacco  areas  »re  opposed  to 
the  bill  and.  thetr  spokesman  is  here  to 
express  Its  opposition.  The  National  Ama 
elation  of  Tobacco  Distributors,  an  organ- 
ization composed  of  Jobbers  and  wholesalers 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  last  week  at 
Its  annual  convention  adopted  a  resolutioa 
against  this  bill.  The  National  Associatloa 
of  Retail  Tobacco  Dealers  are  opposed  to  the 
bin  and  their  spokesman  Is  here  to  op- 
pose it. 

Practically  every  Member  of  Congress  from 
tobacco  areas  has  expressed  his  opposition 
to  this  bill  and  has  appeared  before  you 
to  register  his  opposition.  And  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  more  than  a  mlUlon  farm 
people  who  earn  thetr  living  by  the  sweat 
of  thetr  brows  In  the  producing  of  tobacco 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  bilL  Gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  when  you  consider 
the  opposition  of  these  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  bill,  we  believe  that  you  will 
find  that  the  price  la  too  high.  We  believe 
that  you  wiU  consider  the  welfare  of  these 
people  and  not  Jeopardize  their  economic 
security  In  order  to  favor  a  group  of  com- 
panies or  punish  a  group  of  companies.  We 
ask  that  you  report  this  bUl  iinfavorably. 


Fans  GrMip  Offer  Africaltiiral 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MnnrBsara 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  195i 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  individual  farmers  and  farm 
groups  are  giving  much  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  development  of  a 
sotmd  and  constructive  program  for 
American  agriculture.  They  are  anxious 
to  take  ixirt  in  the  shaping  of  such  a  pro- 
gram.   The  United  Farmers  of  America, 


at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  fbe  follow- 
ing resolutions  as  a  proposed  agricultural 
program.  This  timely  submission  to 
Congress  of  a  proposed  farm  program  is 
worthy  of  study  by  every  Member.  I 
will  also  submit  the  resolutions  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 
r.rsoLtmows  Adoptkd  bt  thx  Umitxd  Faxm- 

'  E1S  CCBTVINTIOH  HXLD  Df  WOOO  RlYXX.  IlX, 

DscKiCBXB  3,   1053 

1.  Congress  shall  carry  out  a  thorough  In- 
vertlgatlon  of  Carl  H.  Wllkens'  1-1-7  ratio 
regarding  ovir  national  economics;  and.  tin- 
less  this  ratio  can  be  refuted,  it  shall  be 
adopted  as  a  basU  for  establishing  a  sound 
fiscal  program. 

2.  Floor  prices  shall  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
United  Farmers  program  on  all  Important 
farm  products  Including  perishables  which 
are  marketed  on  the  domestic  market.  Prod- 
ucts not  needed  for  domestic  use  shall  be 
exoorted  at  world  prices. 

3.  All  AGP,  PMA,  and  8C8  payments  to 
farmers  shall  be  discontinued.  Only  techni- 
cal help  in  soil  conservation  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  a  national  expense. 

4.  The  present  embargo  on  Imports  of  fats 
and  oils,  butter  and  all  other  dairy  products 
shall  be  continued  as  provided  by  section  104 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

5.  Since  farmers  must  pay  the  freight  on 
everything  they  sell  as  well  ss  on  what  they 
buy,  the  continuous  rise  In  these  freight 
rates  has  become  a  major  production  cost 
and  must  be  considered  in  establishing  cost 
of  prodilctlon  floor  prices  for  farm  products. 

6.  The  reorganization  of  our  schools  plan 
now  making  national  progress  is  generally 
opposed  by  this  convention.  There  may  be 
extreme  cases  where  consolidation  Is  Justified 
if  no  other  alternative  is  possible. 

7.  The  first  form  of  Federal  tax  relief 
should  be  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
in  Income  tax  from  the  present  WOO  to  $1,000, 
which  would  give  relief  where  most  needed 
and  would  give  Increased  purchasing  power 
of  common  goods. 

8.  As  degenerative  diseases  (sudi  as  heart 
trouble,  cancer,  p<dlo,  arthritis,  etc)  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  as  our 
experience  Is  proving  that  such  diseases 
are  the  result  ol  chemicals  vued  in  produc- 
Ucm.  processing,  and  preserving  of  food,  be 
It  resolved  that  the  United  Farmers  use  every 
educational  facility  in  promoting  natural 
food  production.  We  further  restive  that  a 
congressional  investigation  be  made  by  syn- 
thetic foods. 

0.  Whereas  trucking  has  beeome  an  Inter- 
state business,  be  It  resolved  that  a  more 
fair  tax  be  made  to  compensate  road  destruc- 
tion on  a  use  basis,  and  road  taxes  be  used 
for  road  purpoaes  only. 

TtmoLxnujtn  Ootaamm, 
Abthub  O.  Hbllbmam. 

Chairtnttn,  Tremont,  lU. 
Maxion  Domat. 

Itandalia,  low*. 
Rat  lama, 

Bighland,  IlL 
lIsBtm  TOMeKN. 

Zumlnota.  Minn. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America.  Inc.,  as 
an  organisation  have  for  years  recognized 
Carl  H.  Wllklns'  1-1-7  ratio  as  a  true  presen- 
tation of  the  interrelationship  of  agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  the  national  income.  The 
first  one  (1)  represents  the  gross  farm  in- 
come; the  second  one  (1)  represents  the 
total  factory  payroll,  and  the  seven  (7)  the 
total  national  Income.  Through  depressions, 
booms,  or  bust  this  ratio  has  existed.  If 
farm  Income  dropa  or  rises  the  total  factory 
payroll  follows  s\ilt  in  equal  proportion, 
xisually  about  6  months  later,  and  by  the 
end  cr  the  year  the  national  income  results 
In  like  propcniion.  only  seven  times  greater. 

TlM  United  States  Government  sUtistical 
records  have  been  used  time  and  again  to 
prove  this  ratkx    Many  Members  of  baiH 


Rouses  of  Congress  have  frequently  cited  the 
existence  of  this  fact.  Several  national 
organizations  have  explained  that  this  ratio 
exists.  National  publications,  for  example 
the  Country  Gentleman,  have  carried  feature 
articles  by  Carl  H.  Wllkens  and  this  ratio  be 
and  the  Raw  Materials  Council,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  discovered  through  their  research. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  present  high 
standard  of  living  and  meet  the  tremendous 
commitments  of  our  Naotlonal  Government 
our  present  national  Income  m\Kt  be  main- 
tained or  Increased.  This  can  only  be  done 
if  agriculture  receives  a  profit  over  its  costs 
of  production.  If  agrlcultiu^  income  de- 
clines, labor's  income  follows  suit  In  direct 
proportion  within  approximately  a  6-month 
period  and  the  national  Income  declines  also, 
only  It  declines  seven  times  as  much. 

If  the  above  action  taken  by  this  conven- 
tion would  result  In  an  honest,  impartial  in- 
vestigation by  a  congressional  committee  and 
this  ratio  would  be  found  Irrefutable  and 
later  adopted  as  a  basis  for  a  sound  national 
fiscal  program  all  our  citiaens  would  benefit 
and  America  could  continue  as  a  strong  Na- 
tion. Other  nations  could  use  the  same 
plan  to  build  up  their  national  Income  and 
become  more  self-sufficient. 

Unless  such  a  sound  basis  for  our  national 
economy  is  worked  out  our  Nation  can  be- 
come weakened  and  \uiable  to  help  its  good 
neighbors.  If  any  action  on  this  resolution, 
passed  this  December  3,  1952,  should  restilt. 
this  national  convention  of  the  United 
Farmers  of  America,  Inc.,  would  be  truly  his- 
toric. 

A  letter  received  by  a  nonmember  friend  of 
the  organization  was  instrumental  in 
prompting  definite  action  to  be  taken  at  this 
particular  convention.  Since  It  was  a 
lengthy  letter  only  the  most  significant  parts 
will  be  printed  in  a  separate  column  of  this 
issue.  The  sender's  name  is  known  but  Is 
omitted  for  personal  reasons. 

A  complete  report  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  national  convention  appears 
above. 


Questioa  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  (^REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  G£q|(dE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  Czechs  would  stay  in  Czechoslo- 
rakia  if  they  could  find  a  pilot  to  fly 
them  to  West  Germany?  How  many 
Poles  would  stay  in  Poland,  ditto?  How 
many  Russians,  likewise? 


Adilrets  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Okas, 
at  NatwuJ  Leadertk^  Coufereace  for 
State  of  Israel  Boads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MXCHMAjr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  27.  1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobb  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TarI  on  Sunday,  March  8. 


1953.  before  the  National  Leadership 
Conference  for  the  State  of  Israel  Bonds. 
The  address  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  role  of  Israel 
in  the  development  of  a  strong  Middle 
East,  deserves  wide  attention. 
.  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Stats  of  Issah,  Bonos 
Mr.  Chairman.  Ifr.  Ambassador,  good 
friends  of  mine  In  the  United  States  and 
from  other  countries.  I  am  very  much 
touched  by  this  presentation.  When  I  was 
invited  to  come,  I  said  I  would  like  to  stop 
in  and  express  my  api»eciation  of  the  work 
of  the  independence  bond  drive  and  the 
necessity  for  continuing  that  drive.  But  I 
certainly  had  no  idea  of  such  a  very  generous 
statement  and  generotis  presentation  as  had 
been  made  by  Secretary  Morgenthau. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  myself  w^th  him 
again.  We  were  often  together.  We  some- 
times differed,  but,  in  general,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  testify  to  his  great  services  when  he  was 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  say.  I  have  come  today  to  urge  upon 
you  the  continuation  to  this  drive.  A  drive 
to  provide  funds  to  keep  the  State  of  Israel 
on  a  sound  economic  and  fiscal  foundation. 
This  is  necessary  if  it  Is  going  to  be  the  suc- 
cess which  it  can  become. 

Why  do  we  Americans  take  an  interest  in 
Israel?  I  think  we  support  Israel  because  we 
have  always  been  great  supporters  fc»-  any 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Through  our  entire  history,  whether  or  not 
the  government  itself  has  been  neutral,  the 
American  pe<H>ie  have  arisen  always  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  freedom  in  other  countries. 
In  the  case  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
in  the  achievement  of  freedom  for  Greece, 
in  the  Uberatlon  of  Cuba,  and  in  nuuiy  other 
Instances,  we  have  always  sympathixed  with 
those  who  have  attempted  to  secure  their 
own  freedom. 

We  supported  the  state  of  Israel  because 
that  seemed  to  be  the  only  practical  method 
of  securing  freedom  for  millions  of  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  persecution  which  had  taken  place  in 
many  countries  made  It  obvious  beyond 
doubt  that  if  the  Jevrs  were  in  fact  to  be  free, 
they  had  to  have  a  country  in  which  they 
themselves  could  work  out  their  own  salvao 
tlon. 

I  think  that  is  emphasized  today  by  the 
turn  of  the  Russian  Government  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  they  had  been  friendly  at  one 
time.  The  Jevrs  in  other  countries  where 
despotism  existed  found  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  achieve  freedom  in  those  countries. 
So  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  place  where  they 
could  be  free,  and  that  place  was  promised 
them  after  the  World  War. 

We  joined  the  British  in  promising  a  Jew- 
ish national  home — and  I  always  thovight  It 
vras  a  complete  misrepresentation,  a  com- 
plete avoidance  of  that  promise  to  say  that 
a  Jewish  national  home  was  to  be  kind  of 
an  "old  man's  home"  in  Palestine  that  was 
run  by  somebody  else. 

It  was  aJways  clear  that  it  meant  an  Inde- 
pendent state  in  which  there  were  a  maJOTlty 
of  Jews.  I  have  supported  this  movement 
from  the  beginning. 

Of  course,  I  think  that  Israel  has  done  us 
a  great  service. 

We  had  the  problem  of  settling  and  re- 
settling many  people  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  in  the  World  War.  This 
very  dUDcult  and  expensive  job  has  been 
taken  off  ova  hands  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
State  of  Israel,  in  settling  permanently  a 
large  number  of  the  people  who  otherwise 
would  be  a  charge  upon  the  entire  world. 

So  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  turn  to  us 
for  assistance  and  reimbursement  in  that 
tremendous  task  that  they  have  undertaken 
tor  the  entire  world. 
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I  believe  they  are  entitled  to  aid  on  the 
basis  of  the  accomplishments  that  they  have 
achieved.  A  lot  of  the  aid  we  have  given 
elsewhere  has  been  wasted.  I  never  heard 
anyone  say  that  1  cent  of  money  that  has 
gone  to  Israel  has  been  wasted. 

The  people  in  that  government  have  used 
tt  and  Vised  it  effectively,  used  it  to  create 
and  build  up  the  economy  of  a  great  nation. 

We  who  have  long  advocated  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  national  Jewish  homeland 
were  confident  that  the  new  state  would 
prove  to  be  not  only  a  sanctuary  for  homeless 
Jewish  refugees,  but  also  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom in  the  Near  East. 
Hi  In  the  6  years  of  its  existence,  the  State 

of  Israel  has  put  into  practice  its  faith  in 
liberty.  It  has  given  cletu-  evidence  of  its 
determination  to  resist  regimentation  from 
within,  physical  aggression  from  without. 

The  Intensity  and  reality  of  that  hatred 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  In  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  the 
step  which  is  considered  in  many  instances 
the  most  likely  preliminary  to  war. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  Israel  has  been  selected  aa 
the  object  of  special  Ctommunlst  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  understand 
that  this  small  state  is  one  of  the  strongest 
blocks  to  Soviet  penetration  and  Communist 
penetration  and  aggression  in  the  crucial 
Middle  Bast. 

Our  reply  to  this  attack  on  this  little 
country  is  the  continuation  of  our  policy  of 
assistance  to  strengthen  the  State  of  Israel 
to  carry  out  its  proper  purposes. 

Israel  must  be  able  to  accept  those  refu- 
gees who  may  succeed  in  escaping  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  must  consolidate 
itself  economically  and  meet  the  critical 
problems  arising  out  of  the  great  migration 
of  the  last  5  years. 

It  must  be  prepared,  should  such  a  neces- 
sity arise,  to  make  a  decisive  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Against  this  background  of  tension  and 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  the  National  Lead- 
ership Conference,  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
consolidating  and  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy of  Israel  assumed  special  significance, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  was  happy 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  appear  here. 
Whenever  a  nation  is  threatened,  its  econ- 
omy is  the  foundation  of  its  power  for 
defense. 

During  the  last  2  years  I  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Congress  to  assure  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  of  Israel.  Throughout 
that  period  I  have  been  encoiiraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Israel  and  Israel's 
friends  in  this  country  have  themselves' 
made  a  decisive  contribution  to  help  build 
Israel.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contribution  that  you  have 
made  to  this  partnership,  and  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  major  role  which  the  Israel  independ- 
ence bond  drive  has  played  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Today  half  a  million  Americans,  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  Jews,  have  subscribed  to  ap- 
proximately $160,000,000  in  Israel  bonds. 
The  very  nature  and  purpose  of  these  bonds 
have  made  them  a  popular  issue  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  A  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals have  subscribed  in  order  to  demon- 
strate their  Interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  and  in  the  success  of  a  free  people. 
The  funds  raised  through  the  Israel  bond 
campaign  are  being  Invested  in  every  major 
aspect  of  the  country's  economic  life.  Israel 
bonds  are  building  up  ind\istrlal  and  agri- 
cultural production,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  old  and  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  which  have  been  in  large  extent, 
in  Um  hands  of  our  friend,  the  Minister 
hflW^  who  is  with  MB  today. 

AMartcan  investors  in  Israel  bonds  are  also 
making  possible  the  development  of  electric 
power,  the  establishment  of  new  Irrigation 


I»rojects  to  increase  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion, construction  of  new  railroads,  and  the 
exploitation  of  newly  discovered  mineral  re- 
soxirces.  They  have  set  a  great  example  to 
the  world  as  to  how  an  undeveloped  country 
can  itself  develop  Indvistry  and  can  build 
up  Its  economic  strength.  Americans  ad- 
mire those  who  help  themselves.  When  we 
embark  on  a  program  of  foreign  aid,  we 
stress  that  it  is  dependent  on  a  determina- 
tion of  the  people  to  help  themselves.  The 
Israel  bond  Issue  was  designed  to  serve  that 
puroose. 

I  understand  that  the  underlying  objec- 
tive of  the  Israel  bond  campaign  is  to  assure 
economic  Independence  for  Israel  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  "years.  Israel  has  the 
manpower,  the  skill,  and  the  natxual  re- 
sources to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  However, 
the  Israel  bond  issue  must  supply  the  in- 
vestment capital  to  bring  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  country  to  full  use.  The  ex- 
perience which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  had  In  connection  with  such  loans 
as  the  Ebcport-Import  Bank  has  granted  to 
Israel  demonstrates  that  the  people  of  Israel 
are  a  g^ood  btisiness  risk.  Americans  invest- 
ing, in  Israel  bonds  are  investing  in  a  people 
that  is  making  good  economically  and  po- 
Utlcally. 

The  situation  in  the  Near  Bast  is  certainly 
difficult  enough  today.  We  want  In  the  Near 
East  to  secure  a  united  front  against  Soviet 
aggression  which  points  in  that  direction. 

I  have  been  made  chairman  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  in  a  way, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  administration,  on 
whose  policies  I  hope  I  may  have  some  effect. 

For  the  same  reason.  I  beg  of  you  a  period 
of  tolerance  and  consideration  for  what  the 
administration  policy  may  be. 

I  think  that  few  people  realize  the  tre- 
mendous difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration,  which 
has  now  been  in  office  a  period  of  about  50 
days.  I  dont  suppose  anybody  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  ever  tried  to  take  over 
such  a  tremendous  organization,  one  with 
2,600,000  employees,  a  budget  of  •78,000.00,- 
000.  and  an  army  of  3,500,000  people. 

The  Oovemment  organization  they  are 
taking  over  is  10  times  the  size  of  what  it 
was  in  1933,  the  last  time  that  there  was  a 
substantial  change  of  administration.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  administration,  starting 
a  clean  sweep,  so  to  speak,  has  appointed 
men  who  have  had  little  experience  in 
Oovemment  organization,  and  they  have 
to  learn  their  job.  It  is  difficult  to  go  in 
with  an  entire  force  that  has  been  there  for 
many  years  and  try  to  get  to  the  truth  of 
what  the  particular  department  is  doing  and 
what  policies  must  be  decided.  And  with  the 
number  of  different  decisions  that  have  had 
to  be  made,  I  am  surprised  as  much  progress 
has  been  made  as  had  been  made. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  left  over 
from  the  last  administration.  Somebody 
said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
that  if  the  Republicans  in  the  next  year 
could  infiltrate  the  Truman  administration 
as  much  as  the  Communists  have  done,  they 
would  be  doing  well. 

It  is  a  great  organization  that  moves  on 
like  a  juggernaut,  and  it  takes  time  to  de- 
velop the  policies  which  are  necessary, 
whether  you  wish  to  change  past  policies  or 
confirm  those  policies  of  the  past  adminis- 
tration which  you  wish  to  continue.  This 
is  especially  true  if  we  seek  to  confirm  them 
but  with  the  determination  to  do  it  our  own 
way. 

Of  course,  in  the  Near  Bast,  I  think  it  la 
clear  that  we  must  achieve  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite understanding  on  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  as  to  the  boundaries,  aa 
to  the  settlement  of  Arab  and  Jewish  refu- 
gees, and  as  to  communism,  and  we  must 
build  up  a  determination  to  achieve  a 
strength  that  will  be  in  fact  a  resistance  to 
communism  in  a  spot  which  is  a  pretty  soft 
spot  compared  to  the  other  places  through- 


out the  world  Where  Commxinlst  aggiessloa 
may  be  feared. 

But  above  all.  It  la  to  your  interest  and 
ours  that  we  achieve  an  abiding  peace  in  the 
Near  Bast  upon  whl^  economic  progress  and 
life  may  go  forward.  Regardless  of  what  the 
differences  may  be  on  these  questions  of 
policy,  one  thing  Is  certain:  Every  purpose 
I  can  think  of  in  American  policy  Is  served 
by  a  strong  economy  for  Israel,  making  its 
government  permanent  and  strengthening 
its  government.  That  is  the  kind  of  policy 
which  these  bonds  are  undertaken  to  assure. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  Arab  states 
should  also  be  otir  concern  and  can  be  built 
up  by  American  aid  or  in  other  ways.  But 
aid  to  Israel  is  certainly  no  refusal  of  aid  to 
other  states  in  the  Near  Bast  and  cannot  be 
resented  as  such. 

The  increased  strength  that  Israel  can 
acquire  from  this  bond  issue  is  a  strength 
against  conununism. 

It  is  a  contribution  to  freedom  for  the  en- 
tire world.  It  Is  a  service  to  millions  of 
Jews  who  can  find  asylum  only  in  Israel. 

Certainly,  the  economic  strength  of  Israel 
cannot  hurt  the  Arabs.  It  can  only,  in  the 
end,  help  them. 

Certainly,  the  economic  strength  of  Israel 
can  provide  a  bulwark  against  communism  la 
that  section  of  the  world. 


Washisffton  Birtlidaj  Address  by  Robert 
SilUman  Hillyer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  OKUIWAXX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  27.  1953 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Washing- 
ton Birthday  address  delivered  by  Robert 
Silliman  Hillyer  before  the  Governor  and 
the  State  Legislature  of  Delaware. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Touf  Excellency,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Delaware  Legislature,  on  the  I3th  day  of 
December  1790,  it  was  resolved  by  both  Houses 
of  the  National  Congress  that  "it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  assemble,  on  the  22d  day  of  February 
next,  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  convenient, 
to  testify  their  grief  for  the  death  of  Oen. 
George  Washington,  by  suitable  eulogies,  ora- 
tions, and  discourses,  or  by  public  prayers.** 

Since  that  time,  over  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  Washington's  Birthday  has  inspired  pol- 
ished eloquence  and  evoked  humble  tributes 
until  It  might  be  thought  that  nothing  more 
remained  to  be  said.  It  is  true  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said,  and  that  to  search  for 
novelty  in  eulogizing  our  first  President 
would  call  attention  to  the  speaker  rather 
than  the  man  whom  we  would  honor. 

The  immediate  and  poignant  grief  that 
overwhelmed  his  contemporaries  at  Washing- 
ton's passing,  we  cannot  share.  The  long- 
past  accidents  of  mortality  are  beyond  grief. 
But  we  can  still  feel  a  profound  regret  that 
he  had  so  little  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  so  long. 
Sixty-seven  is  no  great  age  by  modern  cal- 
culation; at  the  time  of  his  death  Washing- 
ton's constitution  was  still  vigorous,  and  we 
know  that  if  the  doctors  of  the  period  had 
had  half  the  skill  of  our  own,  the  life  at 
Washington  could  have  gone  on  for  many 
more  years  amid  the  pleasant  duties  and 
relaxations  of  his  farm  by  the  Potomac 
Even  the  brief  3  years  of  his  retirement  were. 
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as  Is  often  forgotten,  broken  Into  by  the 
crisis  with  Prance  in  1798,  when,  for  a  time, 
he  resumed  the  title  of  Commander  In  Clilef 
and  directed  the  organisation  at  the  Army. 

Yet.  fortunately,  human  hairiness  is  not 
measured  merely  by  time.  The  first  Presi- 
dent entered  with  sest  into  the  rehabilitatloii 
of  hts  estate.  Returning  to  his  home  after 
an  absence  of  8  years,  he  found  It  fallen  Into 
disrepair,  and  he  noted:  "I  am  already  sur- 
rounded by  joiners,  masons,  and  painters, 
and  such  is  my  anxiety  to  be  out  of  their 
hands,  that  I  have  scarcely  a  room  to  put  a 
friend  into,  or  to  sit  La  myself,  without  the 
m\islc  of  hammos  and  the  odoriferous  scent 
of  paint." 

His  life  soon  fen  Into  a  harmonknis 
routine.  He  breakfasted  at  7,  then,  before 
his  midday  dinner,  mounted  a  horse,  and 
rode  over  his  farms,  inspecting  and  check- 
ing. He  wrote  to  his  friend.  James  McHenry, 
Secretary  of  War:  "Tht  usual  time  of  sitting 
at  table,  a  walk,  and  tea,  bring  me  within 
the  dawn  of  candlelight;  previous  to  which, 
if  not  prevented  by  company,  I  resolve  that, 
as  soon  as  the  glimmering  taper  supplies  the 
place  of  the  great  luminary,  I  will  retire  to 
my  writing  table  and  a<-knowledge  the  letters 
I  have  received;  but  when  the  lights  are 
brought  I  feel  tired  and  disinclined  to  en- 
gage in  this  work,  conceiving  that  the  next 
night  will  do  as  well.  The  next  night  comes, 
and  with  It,  the  same  causes  for  postpone- 
ment, and  so  on.  Having  given  you  the  his- 
tory of  a  day.  It  will  nerve  for  a  jrear,  and, 
I  am  persuaded,  you  ^Ml  not  require  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  It.  B^rt  it  may  strike  you 
that  In  this  detail  no  mention  Is  made  of 
any  portion  of  time  allotted  for  reading. 
The  remark  would  be  just,  for  I  have  not 
looked  Into  a  book  since  I  came  home;  nor 
shall  I  be  able  to  do  tt  until  I  have  dis- 
charged my  workmen;  probably  not  before 
the  nights  grow  longer,  when  possibly  I  may 
be  looking  In  Doomsday  Book." 

Washington's  mention  of  Doomsday  Book 
In  this  letter  of  1797  shows  that  he  may 
have  had  some  premotJtion  that  he  was  not 
long  to  enjoy  life  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  Is 
noticeable,  too,  that  he  made  out  a  new 
will  the  July  prevloui  to  his  death.  And. 
In  the  autumn  of  17S9.  while  walking  over 
the  grounds  with  his  favorite  nephew,  he 
mentioned  the  necessity  for  building  a  new 
burial  vault,  becavise  the  old  one  had  been 
cracked  by  the  roots  ol  trees.  "This  change," 
he  said,  "I  shall  make  the  first  of  all.  for 
I  may  require  it  before  tha  rest."  "Yet," 
added  the  nephew,  "when  I  parted  from  him. 
he  stood  on  the  stejis  of  the  front  door, 
where  he  took  leave  of  myaelf  and  another. 
*  *  *  It  was  a  bright  frosty  morning:  he 
had  taken  his  usual  ride,  and  the  clear 
healthy  fiush  on  his  cheek,  and  his  sprightly 
manner,  brought  the  remark  from  both  of 
us  that  we  had  never  seen  the  general  look 
so  well.  I  have  sometimes  thought  him 
decidedly  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  when  in  a  lively  mood  so  full  of  pleas- 
antry, so  agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated, that  I  could  hardly  realize  he  was 
the  same  Washington  whose  dignity  awed  all 
who  approached  him."  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  Washington  said  quietly,  "I  die 
hard,  but  I  am  not  afi-ald  to  go." 

It  is  weU  to  recall  these  last  and  Intimate 
glimpses,  because  tbe  immortal  hero  has 
sometimes  obscured  the  mortal  man  with 
his  simple  tastes  and  homely  concerns. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  bom  4  years 
after  Washington's  death,  had  him  jMirtly 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  essay  on  heroism. 
"Self  trust,"  says  Eicerson.  "is  tbe  essence 
of  heroUm.  It  is  the  sUte  of  the  soul  at 
war,  and  iU  ultimata  objects  are  the  last 
defiance  of  falsehood  and  wrong  and  the 
power  to  bear  all  that  can  be  Inllinted  by 
evil  agents.  It  speaks  the  truth,  and  It  Is 
jtist,  generous,  hospitable,  temperate,  scorn- 
ful of  petty  calculatic>n.  and  scornful  of  be- 
ing scorned.  It  pendsts;  it  is  of  an  un- 
datmted  boldness,  and  of  a  fortitude  not  to 


be  wearied  out."  This  otherwise  excellent 
summary  of  the  character  <rf  the  hero  leaves 
out  one  cardinal  quality  in  Washington's 
nature:  his  faith  In  Almighty  Ood. 

It  was  this  faith  that  carried  him  throngh 
the  most  terrible  ordeal  of  his  life,  the  win- 
ter at  Valley  Porge.  No  eulogy  of  Washing- 
ton has  omitted  a  mention  of  those  terrible 
months,  and  it  would  be  a  false  originality 
that  would  attempt  to  do  so.  An  unsucceea- 
ful  campaign  behind  him,  discouragement 
ahead,  with  personal  enemies  seeking  to  dis- 
credit him  and  defeat  his  aims,  attacked  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  but  half- 
heartedly  supported  by  Congress,  Washing- 
ton was  still  chiefly  grieved  by  what  he  saw 
around  him — his  army  without  shelter  at 
clothing  in  the  grip  of  a  deadly  winter.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Members  of  Congress,  he  wrote, 
"It  Is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing 
thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfort- 
able rooai  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy 
a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and 
snow  without  clothes  or  blankets.  However, 
though  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for 
the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel 
abundantly  for  them,  and,  fnno.  my  soul.  I 
pity  those  miseries,  which  it  is  neither  In 
my  power  to  relieve  nor  prevent." 

There  is  the  essential  Wasbingtcoi.  where 
hero  and  human  being  combine  in  his  so- 
licitude, his  profound  pity  for  his  fellows. 
There  is  no  complaint  about  the  plots  against 
him  or  the  fnistratlons  in  his  own  path,  but 
only  a  feeling  for  the  common  soldiers  and  a 
concern  for  their  common  cause. 

We  are  too  apt  to  let  Washington  drift 
away  from  tis  in  a  sort  of  marble  mist.  We 
see  htm  in  the  stiff  portraits,  in  the  sculp- 
tures, as  folded  in  dignity  as  a  Roman  sena- 
tor in  his  toga.  Let  us  not  forget  the  youth 
of  18,  who,  as  surveyor  erf  his  colony,  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness  and  was  as  much  a  pio- 
neer as  anyone  in  our  history,  or  the  farmer 
with  hts  keen  knowledge  of  weather  and  soil 
and  with  his  neat  accounts;  let  us  never  for- 
get the  man  who  loved  his  fellow  men. 
There  are  some  people  In  history  whose  pub- 
lic accomplishment  Is  so  great,  so  many- 
sided,  that  they  are  obscured  as  simple  hu- 
man beings  from  the  general  view.  This  re- 
motenees  has.  to  an  extent,  blurred  otir  view 
of  Washington.  It  is  well,  then,  to  recall  blm 
at  Valley  Forge  with  his  suffering,  disheart- 
ened army,  and  to  remember  that  not  only 
his  own  glory  but  our  survival  as  a  nation 
was  there  put  to  the  test.  Valley  Porge  was, 
in  truth,  a  valley,  a  dark,  fro»n  valley;  and 
it  was  a  forge,  too,  in  which  was  hammered 
out  the  ringing  metal  of  our  destiny. 

We  seem  at  present  to  be  living  in  the 
Valley  Piwge  of  hlsttwy.  The  world  Is  frozen 
i"  an  attitude  of  despondency.  Now  is  the 
season  to  call  to  mind  our  embodiments  of 
noble  abstractions,  of  patriotism,  of  sacrifice, 
and  all  the  examples  of  high  corirage  that  we 
can  understand  and  emulate.  The  confiict 
between  private  advantage  and  public  wel- 
fare was  never  stronger  than  now,  when 
C3micism  can  point  to  the  spectacle  of  a  world 
in  arms— a  world,  some  say,  no  longer  worth 
saving.  Suspicion  and  conspiracy  darken 
the  air.    Qreed  is  manifest. 

Is  that  all? 

Then  we  thtnk  of  our  young  men  at  watch 
throughout  the  world  and  on  the  battlefields 
of  Korea,  the  old  heroism  as  high  ax  ever  and 
\inch<mged  in  the  face  of  new  and  monstrous 
weapons.     Is  not  Washington  there? 

And  Is  he  not  still  present  in  legislative 
halls  when  high-minded  men  put  aside  mere 
politics  In  favor  of  the  general  good;  when 
they  let  the  people  q>eak  through  them  as 
he  and  the  other  founders  of  the  Republic 
intended?  He  is  certainly  there.  He  Is  in 
the  classroom  when  the  teacher  realises  that 
his  every  word  is  important  in  the  molding 
of  the  futtire.  He  enootirages  the  drought- 
stricken  farmer  and  speaks  of  a  better  har- 
vest to  come.  He  wAks  home  with  the  tired 
workman  at  dayli  end  and  tells  him  that  the 
task  i^ilch  seoned  dvll  routine  was  a  small 
but  Indispensable  part  In  the  Nation**  proa- 


perlty.  The  more  we  study  Washington's 
character  and  interests,  the  more  we  under- 
stand his  power  to  enter  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  all  good  endeavor.  His  was  a  for- 
giving nature,  too.  and  there  Is  much  to  be 
forciven. 

Just  200  years  ago  today  George  Washing- 
ton had  passed  hts  2  let  birthday.  His 
brother,  Lawrence,  had  died  a  few  months 
before  and  left  the  estate  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  his  charge.  We  find  him  at  that  well- 
loved  farm  which  he  is  never  to  enjoy  unin- 
terruptedly for  any  long  period.  At  21  years 
of  age  he  has  already  much  to  remember. 
His  most  vivid  recollections,  no  doubt,  have 
to  do  with  his  adventxires  as  a  surveyor.  We 
shall  leave  him  there  standing  on  the  porch 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Looking  over  the  wooded 
Potomac,  he  is  perhaps  reminded  of  the  deep 
forests  and  hidden  places  of  the  moiuitalns 
that  he  surveyed  2  or  3  years  earlier.  But 
as  yet  he  has  no  dream  of  the  vast  Republic 
still  to  be  surveyed,  whose  farthest  boundary 
posts  shaU  forever  bear  witness  to  his  skill. 


Address  by  Hea.  Paal  H.  D«ufatt  of 
miaou,  at  Meedac  of  AO  Faiths  in 
Qiicafo,  in. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIIS 

Friday.  March  27.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou  a  very  su- 
perior address  that  was  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] at  a  recent  meeting  of  persons  of 
an  faiths  in  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

t 

I  am  happy  that  this  crowd  of  men  and 
women  has  gathered  to  protest  against  the 
barbarities  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment In  oppressing  races,  religions,  and 
classes  and  that  it  is  also  seeking  to  forge 
greater  unity  here  at  home.  I  feel  honored 
In  taking  part  in  this  program. 

Ihe  last  time  I  spoke  In  this  hall  was  7 
years  ago  in  1946  before  the  Catholic  Labor 
Alliance  and  before  I  had  been  retired  from 
the  Marine  Corps.  I  warned  then  that  Rus- 
sia had  not  shown  much  evidence  of  desiring 
to  cooperate  internationally.  I  pointed  otit 
otir  faith  .in  peace  by  our  disarming,  by 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  by  our  offer  to  In- 
tematlonallae  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  declared  that  "to  put  tt  mildly,  we  have 
not  met  with  any  adequate  response  from 
Russia  Itsrif."  I  warned  that  under  these 
clrciunstances  "it  would  •  •  •  be  folly  for 
us  to  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  to  dls- 
n>ember  our  Armed  Forces." 

Reading  over  my  speech  on  that  occasion, 
I  find  that  I  went  on  to  say  about  the  Ameri- 
can Communists  that  "True  liberals  should 
not  permit  totalitarian  hitchhikers  to  take 
over  the  car  and  climb  into  the  driver's  seat. 
For  these  gate  crashers  are  not  so  much  In- 
terested in  these  reforms  themselves  as  they 
are  in  using  them  to  discredit  America  and 
tkM  principles  of  liberty.  Of  course,  the  to- 
talltarlans  say  they  favor  liberty — ^tintil  they 
get  control.  Of  course,  they  want  freedom 
ot  speech  and  discosskm  in  the  United 
States.  R  permits  them  to  spread  their 
propaganda.  But  in  the  countries  they  con- 
trol, they  have  suppressed  all  such  freedom. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
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would  do  the  same  thing  here  If  they  were 
ever  to  come  to  power,  which  they  won't. 
There  U  In  fact  nothing  more  immoral  than 
for  political  totaUtarlana  to  pretend  that 
they  are  believers  in  more  and  more  democ- 
racy and  then  when  they  have  hoodwinked 
enough  dupes  proceed  to  suppress  all  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  govern  by  propa- 
ganda and  terror  rather  than  by  consent. 
True  believers  In  America  should  not  be 
fooled  by  the  sheep's  clothing  in  which  some 
of  these  wolves  are  attired.  The  disguise  is 
transparent  and  should  not  be  tolerated." 

I  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  past  7 
years  has  abundantly  borne  out  the  truth  of 
my  statements  of  7  years  ago. 

n 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  very 
sharp  contrast  between  the  pretensions  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  that  Government.  The 
Soviet  Government  and  its  agents  have  tried 
to  represent  to  the  world  that  Soviet  Russia 
permits  the  free  development  of  nationali- 
ties, and  that  it  has  abolished  race  prejudice. 
In  reality,  however,  the  Soviet  power  has 
crushed  every  nationality  which  has  shown 
opposition  to  It,  and  has  tried  to  crush  every 
religion  which  has  shown  Independence  of  it. 

This  pcdicy  began  early  In  the  Soviet 
regime,  when,  shortly  after  Wwld  War  I, 
Georgia  asserted  its  independence,  and  tfte 
Georgian  revolution  was  put  down  in  blood. 
Individual  Georgians  were  summarily  pun- 
ished. 

fn  the  south  of  Russia  Is  the  country  of 
the  Ukraine,  In  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  think  of  themselves  not  as 
Russians,  but  as  XTkralnians.  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism and  Ukrainian  religion  have  been 
persecuted  by  the  Russians  for  many  yea."s, 
with  mass  Imprisonments  and  mass  deporta- 
tions. 

Up  in  the  Baltic  States  in  1939  and  1940 
there  was  an  infamovis  division  of  territory 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  by  the  treaty 
between  Hitler  and  Stalin,  whereby  Russia 
was  allowed  to  move  into  the  three  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  In 
order  to  consolidate  her  hold  upon  those 
states.  Russia  deported  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Baits,  Estonians,  and  Lithuanians, 
and  scattered  them  over  Siberia,  putting 
into  the  Baltic  States  people  upon  whom 
the  Soviets  felt  they  could  depend.  This 
was  genocide  upon  a  large  scale.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  because  it  has  consistently  refused  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  three 
Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

Of  course,  the  Russian  Government  has 
been  hostile  to  religion  throughout — not 
only  hostile  to  previous  abuses  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  but  hostile  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  itself.  It  has  not  per- 
mitted the  Catholic  Chiirch  to  send  priests 
and  missionaries  into  that  country,  and  it 
has  oppressed  the  small  Protestant  groups 
who  have  lived  in  south  Rxissia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  being  persecuted  today 
in  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  else- 
where. 

So  there  has  always  been  a  great  disparity 
between  Soviet  pretensions  and  Soviet  prac- 
tices. In  recent  months  there  has  come  the 
shameful  drive  of  the  Riissians  against  the 
Jews.  Russia  is  now  practicing  and  putting 
Into  effect  a  program  of  anti-Semitism.  This 
openly  started  in  the  satellite  states  with 
the  trials  of  Jewish  Communist  leaders  on 
evidence  which  was  probably  largely  trximped 
up.  These  trials  resulted  In  the  execution  of 
a  number  of  Jewish  leaders  who  formerly 
occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  Com- 
munist govenunent. 

I.  of  coiu-se,  make  no  ap>ologles  for  the 
character  of  some  of  these  Communist  lead- 
ers, such  as  Slansky  and  Anna  Pauker,  who 
were  themselves  cruel  and  ruthless  when 
they  were  In  power.    But  while  they  may 


h*ve  been  Imprisoned  or  pot  to  death  for 
personal  reasons  in  the  horrible  struggle  for 
power  which  goes  on  within  the  Communist 
hierarchy,  it  is  nevertheless  significant  that 
their  executions  and  pxuiishment  were  Justi- 
fied by  the  Commxmlsts  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  Jews. 

Tills  was  followed  by  the  imprisonment 
of  9  doctors.  7  of  them  Jews,  on  the  charge 
that  they,  in  conspiracy  with  Zionism  and 
the  American  Foreign  Service,  had  murdered 
certain  leaders  of  the  Comtnunlst  Party, 
"nils  is  a  charge  which  is  transparently  false, 
and  which  was  simply  made  to  stir  up  anti- 
Semitism. 

It  is  so  hard,  to  get  accurate  reports  from 
behind  the  Iron  C\irtaln  that  we  do  not  know 
the  degree  to  which  Jews  are  being  perse- 
cuted and  are  being  sent  to  the  deadly  work 
camps  from  which  so  few  return.  But  from 
nunbllngs,  it  is  probable  that  this  has  al- 
ready been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  for 
some  time. 

In  addition,  the  general  brutal  rule  of 
the  police  state,  plus  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic ruin  of  the  countries  which  Russia 
has  taken  over,  and  the  fear  that  Riissia 
will  start  a  shooting  war,  has  caused  a 
mass  migration  out  of  East  Germany  for  the 
last  3  n»nths.  These  migrations  sometimes 
reach  3,000  a  day,  and  have  totaled  over 
30,000  in  the  past  mohth. 

It  (b  now  clear  that  Soviet  Russia  la  ac- 
tively leading  the  antl-Semltlc  movement 
in  the  world.  The  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  why  she  is  doing  so.  In  my  Judgment 
there  are  three  reasons: 

First,  in  order  to  cover  up  her  domestic 
failures  and  to  make  the  Jews  once  again 
scapegoats  for  the  delinquencies  of  those  in 
power. 

Second,  it  is  an  attempt  to  win  over  the 
Arabs  of  the  Near  East  and  Middle  West, 
some  of  whom  are  anti-Semitic  because  of 
the  rise  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  Rus- 
sians hope  that  by  embracing  anti-Semitism 
they  can  win  over  the  Arabs  of  those  states, 
and  hence  use  the  Arab  States  to  take  the 
oil  of  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  wish  to  say  that  Western  Europe  at  pres- 
ent largely  operates  upon  the  oU  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East.  If  that  should  be  shut 
off,  and  if  the  b\irden  of  supplying  oil  for 
Western  Europe  were  thrown  on  the  United 
States,  it  would  mean  that  virtually  every 
autouKtblle  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
would  have  to  leave  the  streets  almost  at 
once.  I  hardly  need  to  add  that  the  Com- 
munists would  also  like  to  foster  Arab  hos- 
tility to  other  parts  of  the  free  world  be- 
catise  of  the  strategic  position  of  the  Middle 
East  on  vital  communication  lines.  I  hope 
therefore  that  we  may  get  a  reconciliation 
between  Jews  and  Arabs. 

In  the  third  place  the  Soviets  are,  I  be- 
lieve, trying  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
former  Nazis  to  reunite  Germany.  They 
want  a  reunited  Germany  in  which  Com- 
mimist  East  Germany  will  control  West 
Germany,  which  will  be  militarized,  and 
which  wlU  be  turned  against  the  West. 

Having  failed  to  produce  economic  bene- 
fits for  the  people  of  East  Germany,  and 
having  failed  to  offer  anjrthing  positive  which 
is  attractive  to  the  people  of  Western  Ger- 
many, having  in  fact  only  tyranny  and  ter- 
ror to  offer  to  them,  the  Communists  are 
now  trying  to  win  the  Germans  over  by 
arousing  anti-Semitism  once  again.  They 
are  trying  to  unite  Germany  on  the  basis 
of  hatred.  Soviet  Russia  has  therefore  em- 
barked upon  one  of  the  most  destructive 
campaigns  which  any  nation  has  ever 
launched. 

The  United  States  Senate  by  a  unanimous 
vote  has  expressed  its  horror  at  the  Soviet 
practice  of  genocide  against  races,  religions, 
and  classes  and  we  have  lodged  our  protest 
with  the  United  Nations.  We  hope  that  Rus- 
sia may  be  brought  to  reckoning  before  t^ty 
court  of  world  opinion. 


But  we  should  not  stop  with  protest,  im- 
portant as  that  is.  From  the  comparison 
with  Russia,  our  own  liberties  seen  infinitely 
precious  and  we  should  be  determined  both 
to  preserve  and  to  increase  them.  Here  men 
cannot  be  arrested  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
without  a  warrant,  nor  sentenced  without 
a  trial,  nor  tortiired  and  worked  to  death 
in  faraway  work  camps.  We  have  our  his- 
toric rights  to  a  fair  trial  before  ow  peers 
with  the  right  of  counsel.  We  have  the  fre« 
ballot  and  a  relatively  free  press. 

But  all  these  legal  freedoms  are  funda- 
mentally based  upon  the  basic  friendship, 
and  trust  of  Americans  with  each  other.  If 
we  were  to  hate  and  fear  each  other,  these 
freedoms  would  dissolve  In  repression.  It  is 
oxir  task,  therefore,  to  build  greater  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  between  the  various 
groups  within  our  country  and  within  our 
city.  For  the  values  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon are  infinitely  more  important  than  ths 
issues  upon  which  we  differ. 

At  times  the  struggle  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  grows  bitter — how  bitter  only 
the  candidates  for  public  office  can  know. 
But  where  also  in  the  world  could  we  have 
stKh  an  experience  as  we  had  on  January 
20.  when  the  new  administration  took  office 
not  merely  with  the  acquiescence  but  with 
the  active  cooperation  and  good  will  of  the 
former  administration  and  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  hope  that  on  all  major  matters 
affecting  the  peace,  security,  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  that  the  members  of 
the  two  parties  may  work  together  in  unltj 
and  singleness  of  purpose. 

Our  city  of  Chicago  and.  indeed,  our  coun- 
try is  also  a  composite  of  different  races. 
Virtually  every  national  group  in  the  world 
has  its  representation  among  mm.  Soma 
shake  their  heads  over  this  mixture  and  have 
prophesied  that  the  differences  between  them 
are  so  great  that  it  wUl  be  impossible  for 
them  to  live  together  in  friendship.  The 
experience  of  time  happily  shows  \u  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  While  there  is  opposition  to 
each  new  race  when  it  first  comes  in.  over 
the  course  of  a  generation  the  new  group 
becomes  relatively  adapted  and  by  the  third 
generat,lon,  the  adjustment  is  virtually  com- 
plete. Each  group  adds  something  to  the 
national  culture,  the  generosity  and  manag- 
ing abUity  of  the  Irish;  the  hard  work,  thrift, 
and  musical  ability  of  the  Germans;  the 
craftsmanship  and  home-building  qualities 
of  the  Scandinavians;  the  intense  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  ability  of  the  Jews,  the 
brave  sturdlness  of  all  the  Slavic  peoples;  the 
fiery  geniiis  of  the  Italian  people;  the  pol- 
ished affability  of  the  Greeks. 

My  people  came  to  this  country  In  the  lats 
17th  century  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not 
have  a  drop  of  blood  which  is  not  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  origin.  But  while  I  am  Jxistly 
proud  of  the  achievements  and  qualities  of 
my  race  and  of  the  old  American  stocks- 
that  is,  old  except  in  comparison  with  the 
Indians — I  would  not  like  to  have  America 
composed  exclusively  of  my  group.  Ftn*  we 
lack  warmth  and  artistic  ability.  The  sym- 
phony orchestras  have  few  of  our  number, 
and  we  do  not  furnish  our  quota  of  Amer- 
ica's painters  and  sculptors.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  each  group  gives  variety 
and  color  to  the  national  scene  and  makes 
our  life  richer  by  its  presence.  Just  as  an 
orchestra  benefits  from  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments so  does  our  national  life  benefit  from 
a  variety  of  cultives. 

All  this  is  possible  because  we  have  a  pas- 
sionate belief  in  the  right  of  men  to  be  free 
and  to  have  the  chance  to  develop  their  per- 
sonality. We  firmly  believe  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  and  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  and  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We 
firmly  believe  that  ours  is  not  only  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  but  one  which  is  by  and 
for  tor  them.  Of  course  we  fall  short  in  our 
•chlevement   of   this   goal.     The   aim   out- 
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stretches  the  act;  ths  flash  falls  short  of  the 
spirit.  Our  enemies  sneer  at  these  failures 
and  say  they  are  proof  of  our  hypocrisy. 

But  we  should  not  become  so  gxiilt-ridden 
by  our  tnadequaciee  that  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize our  achievements.  Taking  it  all  In  all. 
we  have  greater  national  prosperity,  more 
personal  freedom  and  more  true  fraternity 
between  widely  differing  groups  than  any- 
where else  In  the  world.  Our  American  sys- 
tem, backed  up  by  true  religion,  works  in  very 
definite  human  terms  and  because  its  ideals 
are  so  high,  it  constantly  urges  us  to  do  bet- 
ter and  helps  us  move  closer  toward  the  goal. 
May  we  go  out  from  this  meeting  tonight, 
united  against  Communist  oppression  but 
also  tmited  to  achieve  greater  friendship  and 
brotherhood  between  ourselves  and  between 
all  Americans,  and.  indeed,  all  true  lovers  of 
peace. 


Tr2>ate  to  Senator  Lekmui  bj 
Seaator  Morse 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATI8 

Friday,  March  27.  19Si 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ttnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moasal  at  a  dinner  honor- 
ing the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lehman]  held  in  New  York  City  on 
March  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Hbbbset  H.  Lssman:  Tbx  Oiamt  or 


In  this  heyday  of  the  singing  commercial, 
the  full-page  political  ad,  the  advertising  firm 
political  campaign,  and  extreme  political  op- 
portunism and  cynicism — which  is  so  fresh 
In  our  minds — words  have  become  debased 
and  expressions  of  liberal  sentiments  bereft 
of  meaning.  PoUtlcal  hypocrisy  has  become 
the  order  ot  the  day.  Yet,  there  are  some  few 
among  \u  who  personify  American  democ- 
racy. There  are  a  few  dedicated,  sincere, 
tireless  batUers  for  th«  principles  of  freedom 
of  mind,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  freedom  of  inquiry — which  are 
the  pillars  of  a  free  society. 

The  giant  of  these  liberals  is  Hssbbbt  H. 

I.EKMAH. 

His  humility,  sincerity,  courage,  and  sim- 
plicity give  life  and  meaning  to  phrases  which 
uttered  by  lesser  men  are  mere  political 
cliches. 

So,  on  May  22.  1952,  in  the  now  historic 
debate  in  which  he  led  the  fight  against  the 
McCarran  immigration  bill,  Hxrbkst  Lehman 
made  a  statement  which  is  both  typical  and 
Illuminating  of  the  man  and  his  philosophy: 

"I  am  the  son  of  an  immigrant.  I  am 
proud  of  it.  My  father  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Alabama,  in  the  great 
southland.  He  was  a  peddler,  he  operated 
a  general  store,  and  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  during  the  Civil  War.  After  that 
war  he  went  to  Mew  York,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  life  of  that  city. 
I  cannot  stand  Idly  by  to  allow  charges  such 
as  have  been  made  to  remain  unanswered. 

•••  •  'To  hear  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Imply  that  those  who  oppose  this  bill  are 
lees  patriotic  than  he,  less  patriotic  than 
anyone  else  in  ths  Senate,  I  believe  is  a  libel 
on  the  patriotism,  good  faith,  and  the  Amer« 
icanlsm  of  those  who  stand  behind  the  so- 
called  Humphrey-Lehman  bill  and  who  have 


fought  for  S  weeks  against  the  McCarran 
bill,  not  to  satisfy  the  whims  or  wishes  or 
desires  or  ambitions  of  politicians,  or  the 
people  of  any  race  or  nationality,  not  to 
strengthen  the  hands  ot  bureauo^ts.  but 
merely  because  we  believe  that  our  position 
Is  right,  humane,  liberal,  and.  above  all 
things.  In  the  interest  of  our  coimtry  and 
In  the  interest  of  the  peace,  security,  and  good 
will  of  the  world." 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  phrase.  "We  be- 
lieve that  our  position  is  right,  humane, 
liberal,  and.  above  aU  things,  in  the  interest 
of  our  country  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
peace,  security,  and  good  wlU  of  the  world." 

I  have  often  observed,  and  since  the  No- 
vember election  have  had  more  occasion  than 
usual  to  say,  that  I  am  not  interested  in  a 
man's  liberal  words,  but  I  am  interested  in 
whether  his  actions  are  liberal.  There  is  no 
question  ttiat  Hxbbskt  Lkhmam  stands  al- 
ways upright  in  seeking  the  right  for  his 
country  and  hxunanlty,  and  acting  upon  his 
convictions  with  courage  and  purpose.  The 
phrase  that  I  have  already  repeated  may  very 
well  be  a  summary  of  HssaoiT  Lxhicam's  35 
years  of  public  life. 

My  definition  of  the  obligation  of  a  liberal 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  very 
simple  one.  A  true  liberal  seeks  to  put  into 
legislative  practice  the  private  property  and 
human  rights  guaranties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. HxBBEBT  Lehman  is  such  a  liberal.  He 
knows  full  well  that  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  our  country  to  give  to  the  American 
people  through  appropriate  legislation  the 
full  enjoyment  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
respect  to  their  property  rights  and  human 
rights.  He  knows  that  the  general  welfare 
datise  of  the  Constitution  involves  great 
Inherent  rights,  the  fulfillment  of  which  are 
ettsentlal  to  the  pursxiit  of  happiness  for  all 
our  people.  He  Icnows  that  those  unfulfilled 
substantive  rights  inherent  in  the  general 
welfare  clatise  are  crying  out  these  days  for 
legislative  recognition.  Hxbbxkt  Lchmam's 
legislative  record  in  the  Senate  is  the  best 
testimonial  that  can  be  cited  tonight  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  has  kept  faith  with 
his  liberal  political  philosophy. 

An  oddity  ot  the  Senate  is  that  seniority 
governs  most  of  its  internal  activities — and 
I  am  something  of  an  authority  on  Senate 
seniority.  Seniority  practice  dictates  that 
Senator  I^hman  be  known  as  the  "junior" 
Senator  from  New  York.  That  is  an  acci- 
dent of  terminology  for  In  my  Judgment  he 
stands  as  the  senior  of  us  all. 

There  are  several  pictures  that  stand  out 
In  my  mind  as  typical  of  the  man. 

On  the  wall  of  his  outer  office  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building  there  is  a  picture  taken  in 
1917  or  1918,  which  shows  General  Ooethal's 
staff.  In  the  front  row  is  an  intense,  sober- 
faced  man  in  a  heavy  winter  uniform,  stand- 
ing at  rigid  attention  with  eyes  fixedly  set 
forward.  That  was  Hesbekt  Lehman.  And 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  that  staff  of  some 
15  to  18  men  in  that  group  he  outworked 
them  all,  if  his  performance  in  the  Senate  is 
any  gvUde.  I  stispected  when  I  first  saw  that 
pictxire  that  my  distinguished  colleague  had 
volunteered  for  service  in  World  War  I.  And 
my  recent  research  has  confirmed  that  fact. 
At  39  years  of  age,  a  man  with  a  family,  he 
vc^unteered  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  his  country. 

In  a  sense  he  has  been  a  volunteer  ever 
since — a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
in  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mon people,  in  the  cause  of  that  basic  demo- 
cratic principle  that  government  is  under 
the  obligation  to  do  for  people  what  they 
cannot  do  or  cannot  do  so  well  for  them- 
selves. 

There  are  other  pictures  that  stand  out  in 
my  mind.  I  suppose  that  each  (me  of  us 
went  bleary-eyed  either  attending  or  watch- 
ing the  national  conventions.  I  suppose  it 
was  Friday  morning  at  about  2,  after  the 
endless  round  of  nominating  speeches  and 
seconding  orations,  that  Averell  Harrlman 
was  placed  In  nomination  at  the  Democratic 


Convention.  What  did  we  see  flashing  on 
our  screen  T  An  immense  demonstration  in 
that  crowded  and  seething  hall.  And  who 
came  down  the  aisle  gaily  waving  the  ban- 
ner bearing  the  name  of  the  State  of  New 
York — that  youngster,  Herbext  Leiiman.  As 
that  scene  was  reconstructed  for  me,  that 
exhibition  of  fortitude  and  gaiety  and  spirit 
came  after  endless  days  of  work  by  him  on 
the  platform  committee.  He  had  made  that 
conunittee  sit  through  the  night  to  hanuner 
out  the  planks  on  civil  rights  and  a  pledge 
to  perform  needed  siirgery  on  the  cloture 
rule,  which  permits  filibusters  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

HxxBEST  Lehman's  fortitude  has  been  dem- 
onstrated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  again 
and  again.  In  1951,  for  example,  he  stayed 
on  the  floor  throughout  the  night  of  June 
28-29.  He  fought  against  every  crippling 
and  weakening  amendment  that  the  reac- 
tionary coalition  in  the  Senate  attempted — 
with  imf ortunate  success — to  graft  upon  the 
bill  extending  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  he  made  an  im- 
passioned appeal  to  his  mostly  heedless  col- 
leagiies  to  forego  petty  politics  and  adopt  a 
measure  ^^ich  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  that  urgent  hour. 

There  is  another  picture  of  HmBBtr  Leh- 
man. I  did  not  attend  the  ADA  dinner  at 
which  President  lYuman  spoke  in  April  of 
last  year.  But  I  have  heard  about  it.  Sen- 
ator Lehman  was  one  of  the  honored  guests 
at  that  dinner  in  Washington  and  was  on 
the  dais.  The  encMmous  crowd  that  night 
gave  but  two  standing  ovations — one  for 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  one  for  Hebbebt  Lkh- 
MAN.  He  acknowledged  it  with  his  usual 
humility  and  self-effacement.  But  that's 
not  the  whole  story.  In  the  course  of  his 
pithy — and  he  can  be  just  that — and  .effec- 
tive attack  upon  the  "dinosaur  Republicans." 
the  President  said  that  any  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party  would  have  to  be  one  who 
would  fight  domination  of  the  Government 
by  Wall  Street  bankers.  My  friend  looked 
over  to  where  Hxxb^t  Lehman  was  sitting 
and  saw  him  clapping  away  as  enthuslastl* 
cally  as  anyone  there. 

Seriously,  the  senior  Senator  at  the  United 
States  Is  a  statesman  of  rare  fortitude  and 
unselfishness.  When  he  was  42  years  old, 
he  left  one  of  the  most  profitable  banking 
firms  in  the  country  to  enter  public  service. 
First,  he  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  He  transformed  that  office 
from  a  "Throttlebottom"  position  to  an  ac- 
tive agency  of  the  State  government. 

I  need  not  tell  this  audience  about  the  ao- 
oomplishments  of  Governor  Lehman.  Yef  no 
attempt  to  describe  his  magnificent  ac- 
complishments would  be  complete  without 
some  brief  review  of  his  10  years  in  the  State 
house.  His  leadership  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable fOT  the  fact  that  for  8  of  the  10 
years  during  his  governorship  one  or  both  of 
the  houses  of  the  State  legislature  were  in 
control  of  the  opposition  party.  Character- 
istically, that  fact  did  not  prevent  this  great 
liberal  from  pushing  for  progressive  legisla- 
tion. When  he  was  balked  by  political  op- 
position, he  went  over  the  heads  of  the  legis- 
lature and  carried  his  fight  to  the  people  by 
radio  and  on  the  stump  throughout  the 
State. 

He  won  many  of  those  fights— sometimes 
not  the  first  round  nor  even  the  second,  but 
with  tenacity,  sincerity,  and  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  his  position  he  persevered. 

He  knows  no  partisanship  save  that  for  the 
conunon  people,  and  in  their  behalf  he  has 
been  tireless.  Some  of  his  monuments  in 
the  State  of  New  York  are  a  revitalized  work- 
man's compensation  law,  the  State  Labor 
Relations  Act — ^the  litUe  Wagner  Act,  the 
Mediation  Service,  a  broad  social-security 
program  that  included  assistance  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  maternal, 
and  child  welfare  assistance,  aid  to  crippled 
children,  and  a  multitude  of  public-health 
projects.  Under  his  leadership  New  York 
carried  forward  the  gntMKt  public  housing 
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and  rtvm  clearanee  program  tvtt  attempted 
by  a  State. 

Here  was  no  roattne  or  ariStuOta*.  poli- 
tician—I  haw  mtle  reUati  for  OTttaodox  poU- 
tlea.  I  gather  tluit  aome  of  his  friends 
thoaght  be  woold  he  pat  upon  by  Xtoie  pro- 
feeslooals.  The  professtonala  were  often  be- 
mused by  his  farthzi^taeBB,  his  refusal  to 
bear  political  grudges — as  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Moses  who  had  been  his  opponent 
for  the  govemorshtp— his  political  rectitude, 
as  in  the  case  of  supporting  Mayor  LoGuar- 
dia's  programs  for  New  York  City. 

A  thoughtful  critic  has  said,  "The  worst 
thing  I  can  say  about  OoTernor  Lehma»  1b 
that  he  to  a  good  man." 

Another  observer  demonstrates  the  tlme- 
less  sagacity  oC  political  forecasters.  He 
wrote  in  May  1986:  "Mr.  LehkaiTb  friends 
are  insisting  that  he  mtist  run  a  third 
time  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  The  New 
Deal  to  not  so  popular  now,  and  its  very 
existence  may  depend  on  htm.  Hto  strength 
may  be  needed  to  sare  New  York  State's 
electoral  votes  tn  this  year^  presktentua 
election.* 

Hnsotr  Ti— *»■*»  has  been  »  Uberal  pto« 
neer.  He  appointed  the  first  State  com- 
mittee  against  discrimination,  which  laid  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  New  York  Anti- 
discrimination Act  was  based. 

In  1049,  when  he  resigned,  the  Oovemor 
was  65.  He  was  entitled  to  retire  and  rest 
xipon  hto  laurels. 

But  we  were  at  war,  and  his  diDdren  were 
fn  serrioe;  hto  son,  Peter,  did  not  return. 

Charactertstically  in  1042  he  undertook  a 
new  and  challenging  Job — r^lef  director  in 
the  State  Department  and  then  the  Director- 
Generalship  of  UNRRA — to  reliere  the  suffer- 
ing and  horror  of  war-devastated  peoples 
oversees.  He  worked  with  the  vigor  and 
dedicatiOD  «nd  setAessnees  which  have  be- 
come hto  hallmark.  In  104(6  he  eompletad 
hto  work. 

It  was  hto  desire  to  leave  public  servlee. 
But  he  responded  to  the  only  kind  of  appeal 
which  can  be  mtMle  to  him  suocessTully — that 
of  duty.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  No  man  can  know  the  opera- 
tion of  another^  mind  several  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. In  Hekbekt  liSmtAH's  case  we  can 
know  that  he  felt  that  his  68  years,  and  18 
years  of  pablie  service,  meant  nothing  when 
a  world  was  emerging  from  the  most  terrible 
war  in  htetory. 

He  was  defeated,  by  a  a  umtow  margin, 
when  we  look  at  the  1046  retoms.  There  to 
no  shame  tn  that. 

In  1049,  at  69  years  years  of  age,  Haasutr 
liEHVAif  became  a  freshman  Senator. 

Again  In  1050,  he  would  have  preferred 
to  s^ep  down.  Again  the  appeal  to  duty  was 
made,  lifke  the  troiiper  that  he  to,  the  Sen- 
ator dM  an  encore — to  the  tune  oC  t,600<000 
votes  thto  ttane. 

He  has  been  a  prodigious  worker  hi  the 
Senate.  Hto  attendance  record  to  exemplary. 
He  discharges  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks 
of  a  Senator  with  imeqxialled  devotion — 
that  of  listening  to  hto  colleagues. 

When  he  rtses,  he  does  not  speak  with  ora- 
torical fiourtohes.  Hto  is  the  eloquence  of 
simplicity,  stBC«1ty,  and  conviction.  He 
commands  the  respect  of  one  who  bears  the 
yoke  of  bo  man  or  special  interest. 

He  to  a  Isader  by  vtrtoe  at  hto  courage, 
forthrlghtneaa,  and  devotion. 

So  he  has  campaigned  relcnttoaaly  for  equi- 
table tax  treatment  for  the  ovoburdened 
people  tn  the  lower  brackets — ao  self- interest 
there.  He  battled  for  eontroto  equal  to  the 
Y  .-oblems  at  Inllatlnn.  not  equal  to  the  desire 
f  o.-  profits  of  the  greedy  who  have  been  eager 
to  harvest  money  from  Korean  fii^ds  fertl- 
Uzed  with  bkxxL 

Htetory  will  teO  Us  story  as  a  humble,  tire- 
less laborar  for  denKtcracy. 

It  will  recount  the  story  I  have  sketched. 
There  win  be  a  prood  ctiapter  on  hto  leader- 
alUp  tn  the  flg^  for  an  Immlgratlan  voiiej 


that  conforms  to  American  standarcto  of  com- 
passion, generosity,  and  fair  play.  We  lost 
one  round  at  that  fight  in  1952.  Because  at 
hto  devotion  and  the  fight  some  of  us  were 
privileged  to  wage  with  htm  against  the 
McCarran  Act — ^the  issue  to  drawn — and  the 
flgbt  will  be  won  eventually  despite  the  cyni- 
cal walkout  on  campaign  pledges  by  thto 
Oadlllaf  crusade. 

One  of  my  most  preclorus  treasures  to  my 
friendship  with  Hprwcrr  Lehmait.  He  en- 
riches the  lives  through  example  of  everyone 
who  becomes  associated  with  him  in  public 
service.  Althoiigh  be  stands  out  today  as 
the  giant  at  American  UberaUsm,  be  walks 
gently,  but  surefootedly.  along  the  rugged 
paths  of  American  politics  doing  good  and 
extending  a  helpful  legislative  hand  to  the 
oonmion  people  cC  our  land. 


Aackors  Thai  HoU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNHSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  Sf>37ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  March  27,  19ii 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Simday,  March  22.  in  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Church  here  in  Washinfton, 
D.  C.  the  minister.  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  El- 
son,  preached  a  most  impress  ve  sermon 
that  was  particularly  appropriate  to  this 
trying:  period  in  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

On  an  sides  we  see  today  the  need  for 
IMyine  guidance  to  meet  the  vast  prob- 
lems that  trouble  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men  in  their  hope  for  i}eace  and  free- 
dom. 

Because  Dr.  Elson  has  expressed  this 
great  truth  so  reverently  and  so  elo- 
quently, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
the  sermon,  which  he  has  entitled  "An- 
chors That  Hold,"  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorp. 
as  follows: 

ASKSOBB  That  Hocx 

•TThen  fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen 
upon  rocks,  they  cast  foxir  anchors  out  of  the 
stem,  and  wtehed  for  the  day." — Acts  27:  29. 

Every  time  an  atomic  bomb  to  exploded,  as 
occurred  again  last  week,  we  jxmder  how 
tenuous  to  life  for  us  today — and  whether 
we  can  stand  up  to  It. 

Thto  episode  of  the  sea  has  much  to  tell  us 
about  life.  It  raises  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion. As  we  sail  the  seas  of  life  today,  have 
you  and  I  any  anchors  to  keep  us  from  de- 
struction? Are  we  strong  enough  for  the 
day  of  storm?  Can  we  stand  secure  In  the 
hour  of  cristo?  Have  we  anchors  that  hold 
tte  fast  when  the  storm  descends,  and  violent 
winds  rage  round  about  us,  when  the  waters 
of  life  are  perUous  and  the  voyage  to  rough? 

It  to  easy  enough  to  be  a  Christton  when 
life  to  oomfortable  and  the  sailing  to  in 
serene  waters.  There  are  "fair-weather" 
CThristlans  whose  faith  to  never  sufllcient  for 
tough  times,  who  are  engulfed  when  the  flood 
comes.  Some  there  are  who  go  through  the 
whole  of  life  without  a  period  of  darkness 
and  strug^e.  They  must  thank  God  for  a 
kind  providence.  Kit  most  men  and  women 
sooner  or  later  confront  heavy  seas  and  a 
darkness  that  to  dlffleult  to  penetrate,  when 
the  future  to  uncertain.  There  the  soul 
must  have  anchors  and  a  light  In  the  night. 
Wat  yoa  and  for  ma,  Toyaglng  on  the  aea  «r 


life,  there  to  the  question — "What  anchom 
have  yoa?" 

On  that  Mediterranean  erosslnc  which  Paul 
was  making  In  the  custody  of  Roman  sol- 
diers, the  ship  tossed  and  turned,  twtoted 
ai.d  strained  under  heavy  seas  and  tempes- 
tuous winds.  Those  on  board  feared  de- 
struction upon  the  crags  and  rocks  of  Malta. 
Then  '^hey  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
stern,  and  wtobed  for  the  day."  Worse  than 
the  storm  at  sea  are  the  storms  of  life 
against  which  man's  soul  to  battered  and 
assailed  untU  he  wishes  for  the  day  of  de- 
liverance. When  the  storms  of  doubt  and 
the  troubled  sraters  of  sorrow  and  the  Jagged 
rocks  of  temptation  appear,  fidelity  to  dllB- 
cult  and  decisions  hard.  Have  you  and  I 
the  anchors  for  the  soul? 

"Tliey  cast  four  anchors,  and  wished  for 
the  day." 

Let  us  look  at  four  anchors  that  hold  tu: 

1.  The  first  anchor  which  holds  us  under 
stress  to  the  anchor  of  duty.  Perhaps  thto 
sounds  a  bit  old-fashioned  and  violates  mod- 
ern pedagogy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it 
has  been  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Inculcated 
in  youth  and  early  manhood  which  has 
saved  many  a  souL  In  the  beginning  when 
disciplines  were  being  established,  we  have 
chafed  and  at  times  rebelled.  We  have 
thought  we  were  being  shackled  and  con- 
fined. We  have  cried  out  that  our  freedom 
was  being  destroyed.  But  men's  characters 
have  been  saved,  battles  have  been  woo, 
nations  have  grown  strong  because  men  have 
possessed  a  sense  of  duty. 

Take  It  In  religion.  Mayl>e  reading  the 
Blbte  at  home  and  bowing  for  family  prayers 
seemed  to  postpone  getting  to  the  iMvel.  the 
homework,  or  running  off  to  a  ball  game. 
But  pfu-ental  discipline  kept  us  at  It,  and 
a  habit  was  establtohed.  The  Word  of  Ood 
became  part  of  our  dally  menu,  and  when 
the  strains  of  life  came  Its  truth  held  tas. 
Chapel  in  college  was  an  Irksome  duty. 
There  were  ao  many  other  fascinating  and 
diverting  attractlona.  But  it  was  our  duty 
to  go.  There  we  met  Ood.  heard  Hto  truth — 
and  words,  absorbed  IndlfTerently,  have  come 
to  the  svirface  of  consciousness  to  strengthen 
In  trial.  And  then  in  mature  years  the  duty 
to  renew  the  soul  at  the  fountain  of  truth — 
God's  holy  church — builds  and  strengthens 
Ufe.  Duty  keeps  us  loyal  to  the  church  and 
to  God.  We  thought  memorizing  the  Scrip- 
ttn^s  and  the  catechism  a  dull  chore  until 
we  needed  spiritual  sinews  for  a  storm  In 
life,  and  then  the  truths  from  dutiful  con- 
duct strengthened  us. 

Take  It  all  along  the  way  of  life.  I  once 
had  a  football  ooech  to  whom  I  owe  much. 
He  was  severe  In  hto  training  program. 
exacting  in  dtodpltne.  Hto  training  pro- 
gram was  so  tough  It  waa  almost  a  relief  to 
meet  an  opponent  In  a  regular  game.  He 
was  masculine  through  and  through — 
manly  In  the  best  sense.  He  prayed  and 
taught  Sunday  school  unashamedly,  and  in- 
fluenced my  life  more  than  the  mlntoters, 
but  he  taught  us  duty.  "If  you  do  your 
nill  duty  on  every  play,  every  play  should 
end  In  a  touchdown."  be  said.  "If  you  are  a 
member  of  a  team  you  will  do  your  duty  In 
your  position  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
team.  On  such  and  such  a  play — jrou  take 
out  the  opponents'  halfback  or  fullback  or 
you  cut  to  right  or  to  the  left  to  receive  a 
forward  pass.  It  to  your  duty  to  your 
team — to  your  sebooL  Tou  mtist  not  fall." 
How  Boany  a  nuin  has  been  superior  to  him- 
self— has  extended  hto  personal  prowess — 
because  of  hto  sense  of  duty. 

Thank  Ood  for  the  mighty  anchor  ctf  duty. 
When  the  great  German  offensive  com- 
manded by  Field  Marshal  Von  Bundstedt 
plowed  and  pomn>eled  through  the  Arden- 
nes Forest  in  December  6f  1944.  what  was 
it  that  saved  our  forces  and  in  the  end 
halted  the  drive  which  could  have  pro- 
longed the  war  by  nvinths  or  yeaia.  Many 
factors  of  course — brilliant  defensive  tactics, 
by   our   eommandeis — tf- 
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flclently  operated  supply  service — all  this — 
but  more  than  anything  else — a  group  of 
young  Americans  slouched  in  foxholes  full 
of  ice  water  and  snow — pr  in  improvised 
ramparts  behind  trees  and  stumps  doing 
their  duty.  Each  man's  duty  was  to  be 
faithful  to  every  member  of  hto  team — to 
stand  where  he  was  told  to  stand  and  flgbt — 
and  as  the  Scriptures  say.  having  done  all  "to 
sUnd." 

Today  we  look  with  pride  and  thanksgiving 
upon  that  masterpiece  of  art.  the  ratoing  of 
the  colors  on  top  of  the  mountain  at  Iwo 
Jima.  What  put  the  colors  there?  Young 
Americans  with  a  sense  of  duty.  Half  the 
young  ushers  in  my  prewar  congregation 
gave  their  lives  at  Tarawa  or  Iwo  Jima,  and 
I  think  of  their  sense  of  duty  every  time  I 
see  reverent  church  ushers. 

Thank  Ood  for  duty — an  anchor  of  the 
soul.  Thank  Ood  it  to  the  way  of  life  that 
man  lives  by  the  sweat  of  hto  brow.  Thank 
Ood  for  tasks  that  absorb  all  man's  energies 
and  conunand  all  hto  resources.  Thank  Ood 
for  the  sheer  hard  toll  that  keeps  us  from 
moral  degeneration  and  spiritual  softness. 
Thank  Ood  for  things  that  mtist  be  done — 
even  though  the  heavens  crash  about  \u. 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  Ood  to  glorify, 
A  never  dying  soul  to  save. 
And  fit  It  for  the  sky." 

Thank  God  for  the  anchor  of  duty. 

9.  And  here  to  another  anchor.  It  to  the 
anchor  of  social  approbation.  How  often 
men  are  held  to  lofty  idealtom  and  a  high 
morality  because  they  desire  the  approval  of 
society.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  personal  fact — 
tont  it  a  matter  of  honest  personal  experi- 
ence that  normal  human  beings  do  not  de- 
liberately seek  or  happily  accept  the  dto- 
fapproval  of  friends  or  of  the  public?  It  to  In 
the  nature  of  man  to  want  to  be  held  In  the 
favor  of  hto  fellows.  Thto  to  one  of  the  rea- 
sons politicians  respect  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents.  They  are  Influenced  not 
only  by  what  people  think  about  Issues,  but 
what  people  think  about  them. 

The  desire  for  approval  to  an  anchor  of  the 
■oul  only  when  the  moral  standards  of  the 
community  to  which  one  belongs  to  high.  All 
of  it  has  a  sound  psychological  basto.  To  the 
little  child,  the  parent  says,  "Do  thto  for 
Daddy."  Maybe  he  says,  "Take  thto  castor 
oil  for  Daddy."  And  since  Daddy  doesn't 
have  to  drink  the  foul  liquid,  and  since  baby 
wants  the  favor  of  Daddy — down  it  goes.  He 
will  not  disappoint  Daddy.  How  many  men 
have  been  restrained  from  sin  by  reflecting 
upon  what  their  mothers  or  their  wives 
would  think  of  them.  We  know  enough  of 
men's  inner  lives  to  know  that  some  things  a 
man  will  not  do — because  to  do  so  would  vio- 
late hto  mother's  faith  and  love— or  it  would 
desecrate  hto  wife's  trtist  and  devotion.  We 
are  restrained  by  the  attitudes  which  people 
hold  toward  us.  When  these  standards  are 
high  our  souto  find  an  anchor  In  the  esteem 
of  our  friends  and  loved  ones. 

3.  "They  cast  out  four  anchors  and  wtohed 
for  the  day."  Not  only  do  we  have  the 
anchor  of  duty,  and  the  anchor  of  approba- 
tion, but  we  And  a  third  and  greater  anchor 
of  the  soul  In  prayer. 

A  man  who  faito  to  pray  cannot  long  re- 
main a  vital  Chrtotlan;  a  man  of  prayer  will 
remain  eternally  a  strong  Christian.  I  am 
not  talking  about  postiu'es  or  genuflections 
or  even  formal  expressions.  I  am  talking 
about  that  disciplined  attitude  toward  life 
which  constantly  breathes  into  the  soul  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  Almighty  Ood.  I  am 
talking  about  the  practice  of  taking  time 
to  commune  with  God — ^to  offer  thanks,  to 
Intercede  for  others,  to  Invoke  Hto  blessing 
and  guidance.  And  If  a  man  to  too  busy  to 
make  a  place  for  that,  he  to  too  busy.  He  to 
In  danger  of  losing  hto  grip  on  life  and  hto 
power  for  good.  The  violintot  who  ceases  to 
practice  to  readily  detected  by  the  crltlca  to 


be  slipping,  and  soon  the  pubUc  notes  that 
he  to  losing  hto  miisicianship.  The  man  who 
neglects  prayer  soon  becomes  moody,  ir- 
ritable, sharp,  incapable  of  clear  perceptions 
and  sound  Judgments.  And  If  he  neglects 
prayer,  temptation  to  not  so  easily  resisted. 
If  you  look  into  the  face  of  Jesus  Chrtot 
each  morning,  you  cannot  easily  slip  into 
sin  during  the  rest  ol  the  day. 

The  man  who  prays,  who  steadfastly  main- 
tains hto  spiritual  disciplines,  brings  hto 
fears,  hto  anxieties,  hto  problems,  hto  human 
limitations  to  the  source  of  strength  and 
light.  He  opens  hto  life  to  Ood — and  Ood 
makes  of  the  praying  man  a  .channel  of 
power. 

Am  I  speaking  to  someone  who  has  lost 
the  habit  of  prayer — and  who  hesitates  to 
begin  again?  Perhaps  you  feel  self-conscious 
and  awkward  about  praying.  Let  me  ask 
you.  If  you  do  not  pray,  what  substitute 
have  you  for  prayer?  There  simply  to  no 
substitute  for  the  discipline  of  prayer.  If 
you  have  forsaken  or  neglected  prayer — ^your 
heart  telto  you  that  you  ought  to  pray.  And 
If  you  do  not  begin  again. -thto  word  I  am 
saying  will  haunt  you  tonight  and  tomor- 
row until  you  renew  your  prayers.  A  day 
may  come  when  the  storm  and  stress  of  life 
require  strength  that  is  beyond  man.  Learn 
to  pray  without  ceasing  that  thto  anchor  of 
the  soul  may  remain  secure. 

4.  "They  cast  out  foiu*  anchors  and  wtohed 
for  the  day."  There's  an  old  gospel  song 
which  goe»-~ 

"We  have  an  anchor  that  keeps  the  soul 
Steadfast  and  sure  while  the  billows  roll." 

Yes,  duty  and  approbation  and  prayer  are 
anchors,  but  that  anchor  amid  the  storm  and 
stress  to  Chrtot.  Advice,  ethiciU  codes,  moral 
maxims,  self-imposed  disciplines  are  not  suf- 
ficient alone.  Only  a  power  outside  of  and 
beyond  man  can  keep  him.  Only  the  stif- 
ferlng  love  of  Ood  as  seen  on  the  cross  can 
grip  a  man  and  bold  him  steadfast.  Looking 
at  Ood  in  Jesus  Chrtot  a  man  cannot  sin 
against  God's  love.  Moreover,  when  we  are 
stu'e  of  Hto  love  and  Hto  nearness,  we  can 
bear  suffering. 

Last  week  U.  8.  News  &  World  Report  car- 
ried a  long  and  gripping  interview  with  Dr. 
John  D.  Hayes,  honored  missionary  (A  thto 
church  and  esteemed  former  asstotant  mln- 
toter  of  thto  church.  Many  of  you  remem- 
ber that  he  returned  to  China  in  1948,  with 
the  hope  of  continuing  hto  missionary  teach- 
ing. For  awhile  he  was  able  to  work  with 
the  Chtirch  of  Chrtot  in  China.  Then  In  the 
early  hotirs  of  the  morning  he  was  awakened 
and  In  hto  pajamas,  was  summarily  marched 
off  to  a  Communtot  prison  where  he  was 
closely  confined  for  nearly  a  year.  In  all  the 
accounts  of  the  cruel  months  In  a  cold,  bed- 
less  prison  with  Its  toolatlon  and  loneliness — 
the  repeated  efforts  at  "brain  washing."  the 
attempt  to  extort  a  confession,  the  unend- 
ing questioning,  often  extending  far  Into  the 
night,  the  successive  threats  of  execution, 
the  uncertain  future — what  anchor  did  that 
man  have?  By  and  by  Dr.  Hayes  made  a 
confession — he  confessed  not  to  political  or 
military  crimes,  for  there  were  none.  He 
confessed  in  effect  that  he  had  failed  to  be  a 
perfect  representative  erf  Chrtot  in  China — 
that  "he  had  done  those  things  he  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  left  undone  the  things  he 
ought  to  have  done."  He  had  failed  Chrtot. 
but  Chrtot,  he  said,  had  never  failed  him. 
"In  time.  I  came  to  aspire  chiefly  not  for 
release  from  prison  but  only  that  I  might  tell 
the  truth — to  be  true  to  my  calling  in  Jesus 
Christ.  If  I  could  only  be  true  to  truth  and 
to  Him,  the  rest  would  care  for  Itself.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  released  me— or  why  I 
am  out  of  that  Red  prison— except  for  prayer 
and  Chrtot." 

What  an  anchor  fen-  the  soul  to  the  love 
that  vrtll  not  let  us  go."  He  never  leaves  us 
nor  forsakes  ma.  Secure  with  Chrtot  we  need 
not  fear  the  storms. 


Emerf  eacy  Cootn^s 


EXTENSION  C^  HEMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friijay,  March  27.  1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Emergency  Controls," 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  standby  con- 
trols and  the  bill  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  editorial  - 
is  published  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou),  as  follows: 

EmaCKNCT    CONTBOLS 

The  admintotration's  argtunent  against 
standby  controls  over  wages,  prices,  and 
rents  to  pretty  flimsy.  It  assumes  that  Con- 
gress will  act  swiftly  once  an  emergency 
arises.  But,  whatever  the  record  in  such 
matters  as  a  declaration  of  war,  experience 
shows  that  Congress  does  not  act  swiftly 
on  complicated  economic  proposato.  Think, 
for  example,  of  the  6 -month  struggle  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n  over  eontroto 
legtolatlon.  It  took  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  by  the  admintotration  and  Congress  to 
get  that  legtolatlon  adopted  and  then  to  put 
it  into  effect.  Then,  after  the  Korean  wax 
started,  it  was  75  days  between  the  start  of 
hearings  on  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
Its  approval  by  the  President.  What  assur- 
ance to  there  that  we  shall  have  so  much 
time  to  lose  In  the  event  of  another  emer- 
gency? 

In  hto  testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng.  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  said  the  admintotra- 
tion would  be  content  with  a  bill  providing 
for  a  90-day  freeze.  The  administration 
should  provide  more  positive  leadership  than 
thto.  liie  country  and  Congress  look  to  the 
executive  agencies  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  an  emergency.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems now,  when  there  to  time,  rather  than 
later,  when  time  to  of  the  essence. 


Resolutions  by  Americaii  Associatioii  for 
the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN  ^ 

or  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEEB  UNITED  STATBB 

Friday,  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  held  in  Washington  a 
conference  on  United  States  responsi- 
bility for  world  leadership  in  1953.  This 
conference  was  vmder  the  general  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  a  very  fine 
organization,  headed  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  Americans.  The  confer- 
ence itself  was  widely  attended,  treating 
as  it  did  the  most  important  problem 
America  faces  today. 
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I  ask  unanimoos  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  this  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  xA  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REcom.  as  fellows: 

CoinnXNCs  ok  TThttb)  States  Responsi- 
amrrr  fob  Wons  iMtaaaxaxr  xm  18B3, 
Shorxham  Hotel,  Washincxdn,  D.  C, 
Masch  1.  2.  3.  1953 

he90lut10ws  asoptcd  st  the  cohteexifcb 

We.  the  duly  authorized  delegates  of  120 
broadly  representattre  national  cnrgaiilsa- 
tlons,  arc  gathered  In  conference  In  Wash- 
ington, under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
AssoclattoD  for  the  Dnlted  Nations  to  dls- 
cuas  United  States  responsibility  for  world 
leadership  In  1953.  We  speak  as  free  citi- 
zens with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  or- 
ganizations which  appointed  us. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
Inangund  address  of  January  20  made  this 
Unportant  declaration:  "Respecting  the 
tJnited  Nations  as  the  llTlng  sign  of  all  peo- 
ple's hope  for  peace,  we  shall  strive  to  make 
It  not  merely  an  eloquent  symbol  but  an 
effective  force." 

We  take  these  words  of  the  President's 
pledge  for  our  declaration  of  purpose  In  this 
critical  year  of  1953  and  ask  God's  blessing 
•upon  our  country  and  ttie  United  Nations. 
Our  common  purpose  Is  to  rally  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  support  the  United  Nations 
and  to  strengthen  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations. 

For  our  two  previous  conferences  we  met 
In  Chicago  to  speak  our  message  In  mld- 
Amerlca.  We  meet  this  year  in  Washington 
to  make  our  petition  directly  to  our  Oov- 
ernment.  mindful  that  the  steps  of  the  new 
administration  In  relation  to  our  United 
Rations  obligations  may  set  our  course  for 
years  to  come. 

Our  confidence  Is  reassured  by  the  Presi- 
dent's expressions  of  faith  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  here  to  express  to  the  new 
administration  and  the  Congress  the  con- 
certed views  of  our  diverse  groups,  xmlted 
In  the  purpose  of  supporting  every  action 
and  program  which  Implement  the  United 
Nations  responsibilities  of  our  country  and 
contrlbtrte  to  making  the  United  Natlana 
an  effective  force. 

Althon^  every  public  opinion  poll  shows 
overwhelming  support  for  the  United  Na- 
'  tlcKU,  we  are  aware  of  tnereaslng  opposi- 
tion by  determined  forces.  We  note  with 
concern  growing  counsels  which  would  In 
effect  abandon  the  United  Nations,  withdraw 
American  participation,  and  nullify  effective 
international  agreements.  We  note  and 
oppose  resolutions  Introduced  In  Congress 
to  wttlkdrtw.  and  others  to  cripple  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  the  historic  treaty- 
making  power. 

We  note  and  oppose  these  forces  In  Ameri- 
can life  which  would  retreat  to  isotatlonism. 
Fearful  of  imagined  Interference  In  our  do- 
mestic affairs,  contrary  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  Itself,  these  advocates  of  a 
policy  of  going  it  alone  undermine  United 
States  leadership  in  ttie  eounclla  of  the  na- 


Kvery  naw  obstacle  In  the  search  for  peace 
and  security  Is  Invoked  by  the  opponents 
to  weaken  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
Hisln/armatlon  and  xmjustlfled  fears  con- 
fuse and  diaoourage  a  pubUc  not  yet  suffl- 
denUy  armed  with  apedflc  knowledge  to 
combat  them. 

We  dedicate  our  efforts  to  hrtng  home  to 
the  Amertean  peo{^  the  abscdute  necessity 
for  an  eCectlre  United  Ratkms  for  the  com- 
mon security.  We  shaU  combat  the  forces 
opposlac  the  United  Natloos  tbrotiKh  a  posi- 
tive program  dL  action. 

As  guides  for  the  organizaUons  here  repre- 

^.^Vented,  we  recommend  certain  positive  pro- 

'  trams  and  policies  for  support  which  we  deem 

Indispensable  bridges  to  our  United  Nations 


obJeetlTee.  and  ttien  single  out  for  attack 
current  roadblocks  to  the  achievement  of 
those  objectives. 

/.  TU,e  fOAlivt  proffmms 

A.  Moral  UnUy  and  President's  Seventh 

Point 

The  most  Important  contribution  at  the 
United  Nations  Is  the  development  of  a  world 
UMral  unity.  Despite  the  obstructions  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  despite  all  at  the  other  but 
leas  discouraging  divisions,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  gr^at  part  of  mankind  is  represented 
by  United  Nations  delegatas  who  are  weaving 
persistently  the  fabric  of  a  better  world  so- 
ciety. Each  conference  adds  to  the  oomn»on 
store  of  understanding,  to  the  formulation 
of  ctnnmon  p>rlnctple8,  and  to  the  practice  of 
totemational   accommodation. 

Moral  unity  cannot  develop  without  a  gen- 
eral system  of  coUectlve  security.  We  recog- 
nise the  need  of  some  regional  groupings; 
the  Charter  provides  for  them.  But  regional 
arrangenwnts  are  no  substitute  for  a  general 
system  of  collective  security.  We  urge  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
In  making  any  regional  arrangements  the 
phrase  In  the  President's  seventh  point. 
~wltfain  the  framewozk  of  the  United  Na- 
tions," be  adhered  to. 

The  security  commitments  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  through  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty,  the  North  Atlantic  "treaty, 
and  other  treaties  apart  from  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  should  be  brought  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  In  prac- 
tice and  not  merely  by  formal  declaration. 
We  urge  that  the  United  States  avoid  uni- 
lateral actions  which  bypass  the  United 
Nattons. 

B.  Korea:  Leadership  and  Consultation 
The  impasse  In  Korea  is  a  test  of  our  forti- 
tude as  a  nation.  We  shall  be  throwing  aside 
one  of  our  proudest  contributions  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  If  national 
impatience  now  causes  us  to  question  the 
momentous  act  of  cur  participation  in  United 
Nations  resistance  to  aggression  in  June  1950. 
The  United  Nations  stand  against  the  aggres- 
sor was  an  historic  event,  confounding  the 
critics  who  had  predicted  that  the  United 
Nations  would  go  the  way  of  the  League  of 
Nations  when  confronted  with  the  first  act 
of  aggression. 

The  responalbOlties  in  Korea  accorded  us 
by  the  United  Nations  test  our  courage,  our 
wisdom  and  our  capacity  for  consultation. 

We  do  not  question  the  need  for  strong 
decisions  in  Korea,  but  we  advocate  the  full- 
est use  oC  all  the  faciliUes  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions to  guide  the  political  decisions  so  as 
consistently  to  nudntain  the  international 
character  aiid  moral  purpose  ot  our  military 
participation.  We  urge  the  continuance  of 
persistent  efforts  at  negotiation  for  an  hon- 
orable truoe,  despite  the  obstructionist  tac- 
tics of  the  aggressors.  We  support  owr  Oov- 
emment%  position  In  line  with  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  for  the  voluntary  re- 
patriation of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

Notice,  advice,  consultation  are  the  mini- 
mum demands  of  collective  action. 

C  Soonomic  and  Sodal  Development 

One  of  the  most  significant  examples  of 
applied  Idealism  in  recent  history  Is  the  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance,  deiAgned  to 
help  other  people  help  themselves.  Since' 
tntematlonal  peace  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  and  social  J\istlce  within 
and  between  nations,  technical  assistance 
miist  be  understood  to  Include  aid  In  the 
development  of  free,  democratic  economic 
and  social  Institutions  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  pet^le  of  each  area.  We  ask 
that  the  Congress  suijport  with  adequote  ap- 
propriations a  continued  and  expanded  tech- 
nical assistance  program  of  our  own  Ckiv- 
emment  and  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  that  the  American  program 
should  be  Increasingly  Integrated  with  the 
United  Nations  program.     The  mviltUateral 


approach  has  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the 
recipients  a  greater  participation  tn  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  program  and  of  minimizing 
their  fear  of  economic  domination. 

The  flow  of  capital  to  tbeae  areas  by  loans 
and  grants  by  govo^ments  azxl  interna- 
tional agencies  should  be  encouraged.  We 
recognise  also  the  importance  of  private  in- 
vestment tn  the  development  of  underde- 
veloped areas.  To  attract  such  capital  it 
Is  essential  that  the  nations  in  which  in? 
vestment  is  made  should  resptect  the  righ^ 
of  foreign  investors,  especially  their  right  I'o 
adequate  compensation  in  case  of  nationali- 
zation, consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

D.  Human  Rights 

We  support  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  promote  human  rights  by 
every  possible  means.  Including  the  drafting 
of  covenants  for  ratification  by  member 
states.  We  urge  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
perfecting  these  documents  by  effective 
United  Nations  Implementation  through 
United  Nations  recognition  of  complaints  by 
aggrieved  groups  and  individuals,  or  by  re- 
sponsible   non-governmental    organizations. 

Until  such  documents  are  completed,  we 
urge  the  United  States  to  supix>rt  the  prin* 
clple  of  United  Nations  reeocpiltlon  of  meri- 
torious complaints  by  private  petition 
through  publicity  and  through  such  action 
as  may  be  undertaken  by  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  to  Implement  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  XJni* 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  urge  ratification  of  the  genocide  oan> 
ventlon  pending  now  for  2  years  before  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 

We  likewise  urge  United  States  adherence 
to  the  United  Nations  convention  on  the 
political  rights  of  women  shortly  to  be 
opened  for  signature  and  ratification. 

We  support  thi  United  Nations  inquiry 
into  forced  labor  as  an  Instrument  of  con- 
trolling political  opposition. 

We  emphasize  the  principle  that  interna- 
tional agreements  subscribed  to  by  the  states 
of  the  free  world  are  vital  means  for  assuring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  men  aiMl  women 
everywhere,  and  for  checking  totalitarian 
foroes. 

X.  Colonialism 

We  express  our  conviction  that  exploita- 
tion of  colonial  peoples  Is  Intolerable.  Six 
hundred  million  people  have  won  their  po- 
litical Independence  alnoe  the  war  ended, 
many  of  them  through  the  assUtanoe  of  the 
United  Nations.  All  ot  them  have  found 
their  place  In  the  society  of  nations,  most 
of  them  through  membership  in  the  United 
Nationa.  Two  hundred  million  more  colonial 
peoples  aspire  to  self-government. 

Consistent  with  its  own  historical  experi- 
ence, the  United  States  should  energetically 
support  the  aspirations  c€  an  peopdes  for 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  Self- 
government  or  Independence,  when  baaed 
on  respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  should 
be  progressively  aided  by  the  United  States 
through  the  United  Nations.  • 

Anegianoe  to  our  NATO  partners  should 
not  close  ovir  eyes  to  the  paramount  Impor- 
tance both  of  the  principle  of  national  In- 
dependence of  their  colonial  peoples,  and  of 
the  development  of  their  economic  resources 
in  thetr  own  and  tiie  world's  interest. 
Greater  use  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  in  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  colonial  peoples  can  be  of  Im- 
mense value,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  for  promoting  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  Nations. 

We  note  that  the  s{>lrlt  of  colonialism  also 
extends  to  the  internal  policies  of  certain 
Independent  states,  notably  the  Union  of 
8ouUi  Africa,  where  the  non-European  ma- 
jority Is  held  In  subjection  to  the  ruling 
minority  by  devices  of  segregation  and  de- 
nial of  political,  civil,  and  human  rights. 
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We  support  the  actkm  at  the  Uhlted  Na- 
tions in  appointing  commissions  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  and  deplore  the  absten- 
tion at  the  United  States  from  this  action. 

F.  United  States  Financial  Contribution  to 

the  U.  N. 

The  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a  minute 
fraction  of  our  total  budget.  We  favor  in- 
creased rather  than  reduced  American  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nationa.  While 
supporting  the  principle,  now  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations,  that  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  regular  budget  shall  not 
exceed  one-third,  we  believe  that  the  United 
States  could  and  should  make  much  larger 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions technical  ssststsnoe  and  other  special 
programs. 

The  spedallaed  agencies  should  be  tree  to 
fix  their  own  Independent  budgets  on  the 
basis  ot  the  effectiveness  of  their  activities. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the  need  for 
coordination  of  their  programs  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  We  oppose 
the  fixing  by  Congress  in  advance  of  a  dollar 
ceiling  upon  the  sum  that  the  United  States 
wiU  contribute  to  any  of  the  specialized 
agencies.  Since  our  proportion  of  the  total 
contribution  to  each  agency  Is  fixed  at  one- 
third,  this  wotild  automatically  freeze  the 
budgets  of  the  agencies  and  hamper  the 
expansion  of  their  work. 

G.  United  States  Representation  to  the  U.  N. 
The  conference  urges  the  administration 

to  maintain  the  principle  of  bipartisan  rep- 
resentation in  United  States  delegations  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  select  men  and 
women  who  discharge  Important  responsi- 
bilities in  American  life  and  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  a  croes  section  of  the  public. 

H.  Charter  Revision 
We  are  mindful  that  in  1955  the  matter  of 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  will 
come  up  for  discussion  by  the  General  As- 
semUy.  We  therefore  urge  our  Government 
to  initiate  such  preliminary  conversations 
with  member  states  as  wlU  determine  the 
advteabmty  of  holding  a  review  conference 
at  that  time  and  to  make  such  preparatory 
studies  as  are  necessary  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  such  a  conference  If  held. 

//.  The  roadblocka 
A.  The  Bricker  Resolution 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Briber,  the 
Watklns.  and  other  pr<^>osed  oonstltutional 
amendments  that  would  curb  the  power  of 
the  President  to  make  Executive  agreements 
or  limit  the  power  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties.  Not  only  would 
these  amendments  hamper  the  capacity  of 
the  President  and  the  Senate  to  protect  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  American  cltisens  and 
our  national  Interests  but  provisions  of  these 
proposed  amendments  would  limit  effective 
United  States  participation  tn  the  United 
Nations. 

B.  Immigration  Barriers 

We  support  the  President's  statement  on 
the  McCarran  immigration  law  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message:  "Existing  legislation 
contains  injustices.  It  does,  in  fact,  dis- 
criminate. •  •  •  I  am,  therefore,  requesting 
the  Congress  to  review  this  legislation  and 
to  enact  a  statute  which  will  at  one  and  the 
same  time  guard  our  legitimate  national  in- 
terest and  be  faithful  to  our  basic  ideas  of 
freedom  and  fairness  to  all."  In  any  revision 
we  tirge  especially  the  elimination  of  those 
restrictions  which  (1)  confine  immigration 
to  quotas  based  on  national  origin  or  racial 
discrimination;  (2)  hamper  the  United 
States  In  cooperating  In  the  resettlement  of 
refugees:  (3)  bar  temporary  foreign  visitors 
from  access  to  the  United  Nations;  and  (4) 
prevent  the  attendance  of  many  vlsitars  at 
International  conferences  in  the  United 
States. 
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C.  The  Tariff  fiarTlers 

We  ftivoT  not  only  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  but  also 
a  far-reaching  liberalization  of  United  States 
tariff  policies.  The  American  people  must 
recognise  that  grants  abroad  can  only  be 
reduced  If  other  nations  can  sen  to  us.  If 
the  United  States  can  assure  other  nations 
of  a  liberal  Import  policy,  they  prefer  trade 
to  aid. 

D.  Racial  Dtsertanlnatlon 

Racial  discrimination  and  segregation  In 
our  Nation  create  a  deplorable  distinction 
between  citizens  and  retard  United  States 
leadership  In  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Despite  recent  gains  In  law  and  custom, 
the  task  of  extending  civil  rights  to  millions 
<a  nonwhlte  citizens  of  the  United  States 
remains  American  democracy's  unfinished 
business.  Racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation are  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  Constitution  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

American  racial  practices  are  of  major 
concern,  especially  to  nonwhlte  peoples 
throughout  the  world  who  recognize  the 
conflict  of  oiu  practice  with  our  avowed 
democratic  principles. 

We  urge  upon  the  Government  and  the 
people  that  action  be  taken  to  assure  the 
full  participation  of  all  of  our  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  equality.  In  all  phases  of  our 
national  life. 

E.  Impairment  of  Civil  Liberties 
While  unalterably  opposed  to  aU  totali- 
tarian Infliienoes  in  American  life,  we  de- 
plore the  degree  of  suspicion  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States.  We  regard  as 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  many  of  the  recent  meastires  taken 
In  the  name  of  national  security.  Neces- 
sary Tlgllanoe  against  acts  of  espionsge  or 
subversion  must  not  be  permitted  to  pro- 
duce a  passion  for  conformity  which  penal- 
ises freedom  ot  expression  and  association 
and  impairs  mutual  oonildence  among  our 
cittsens. 

Our  uncompromising  opposition  to  com- 
munism qualifies  us  to  warn  against  the 
tendencies  to  imitate  its  methods  of  re- 
preeslon  which  we  abhor.  We  deplore  the 
methods  used  by  certain  congressional  com- 
mittees and  certain  private  organizations  in 
conducting  Investigations  and  publicly  con- 
flemning  indivldxials  without  due  process  of 
law. 

The  growing  practice  of  attributing  sub- 
version to  any  poliey  which  powerfxil  forces 
oppoee  already  threatens  the  m<»ale  of  our 
civil  service,  foreign  servioe.  and  ciasens. 
We  want  public  servants  who  are  not  afraid 
to  report  the  truth  to  their  superiors  as 
they  see  it.  and  cltisens  who  are  not  afraid 
to  take  a  stand  and  to  teach  fredy  and 
openly.  It  is  the  climate  of  freedom  of 
thoiight  and  speech  that  has  made  us  strong. 
The  right  to  dissent  is  the  heritage  of  every 
American  and  essential  to  our  democracy. 
A  nation  dist\irbed  by  Internal  fear  cannot 
exert  effective    leadership   in   International 


Bens  with  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
ezecxttive  agencies  of  our  Government. 

III.  The  goal:  Disarjnament 

Progress  toward  disarmament  is  clearly 
dependent  upon  progress  toward  collective 
security  and  political  settlements.  While  rec- 
ognizing that  armed  strength  is  necessary 
to  defend  freedom  In  an  armed  world,  our 
goal  is  the  abolition  of  war. 

The  United  States  must  give  new  empha- 
sis to  its  efforts  for  agreement  in  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Conunlsslon.  The 
struggle  for  a  progressive  rediiction  of  arma- 
ments, both  atomic  and  conventional,  se- 
cured through  United  Nations  inspection, 
verification,  and  control  is  of  the  highest 
urgency. 

Effective  world  disarmament  would  release 
vast  sums  which  could  be  directed  toward 
rcdalng  standards  of  living  and  relieving 
human  misery  throughout  the  world.  In 
anticipation  of  amuunent  limitation  the 
United  States  shoxikl  plan  now  for  the  re- 
direction of  resources  and  personnel  to  con- 
structive purposes. 

No  nation  in  this  atomic  age  can  be  in- 
different to  the  threat  to  Its  survival  inher- 
ent in  total  srar.  In  the  interest  of  common 
survival  all  nations  must  quicken  thetr  ef- 
forts within  the  United  Nations  if  they  are 
to  tree  the  world  of  the  burdens  and  fears 
of  armaments  and  the  scourge  of  war. 


We  particularly  urge  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  agreement  betsreen  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  checks  upon  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  Secretariat  be  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  (1)  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  yet  maintain  the 
independent  character  and  morals  of  the 
Secretariat.  (3)  to  protect  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees under  the  General  Assembly  r^u- 
lations.  (3)  to  discharge  United  States  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  respect  ihe  independence  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  the  "excliisively  interna- 
tional character  of  the  staff."  The  security 
examinations  of  all  members  of  the  Secre- 
tariat should  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
General,  and  in  the  case  of  American  dtl- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AIXAKSA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  6TATXS 
Fridaw,  March  27,  1955 

Mr.  McCI£LLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  ocmsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  splen- 
did editorial  entitled  "nood  Control.'* 
published  in  the  Texarkana  Gazette  of 
March  12.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

9LOOO  COMTaOL 

If  President  Elsenhower  is  successfTil  In 
balancing  the  budget  a  tremendous  amount 
ot  hacking  cm  Government  expenditures  will 
be  necessary. 

A  lot  of  the  fat  of  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram can  be  cut  without  marring  its  effi- 
ciency but  the  Korean  war  will  continue  to 
cost  as  much  and  possibly  a  great  deal  more 
than  It  has  been  costing.  Thus,  It  seems 
that  tt)e  ax  will  fall  heaviest  on  the  domes- 
tic programs  in  srfalch  the  Government  is 
engaged. 

In  this  event,  we  think  the  people  should 
make  it  plain  to  the  administration  that  they 
place  a  very  high  priority  on  fkxKl  control. 
The  programs  going  forward  In  our  river 
valleys,  particularly  the  Mississippi,  are  of 
such  vast  and  fundamental  Importance  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  they  must  not 
be  classified  as  patronage  plums  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  dismissed  as  such. 

Many  of  our  Southweston  States,  particu- 
Isrly  Texas,  have  suddenly  become  aware  of 
a  frightening  shortage  of  wato*.  Tills  slMrt- 
age  points  up  the  necessity  for  not  one  or 
two  dams  but  many  of  them.  New  State 
laws  to  conserve  water  may  be  neoeesary. 
The  situation  is  that  bad. 

But  flood  control  is  even  more  funda- 
mental than  water  shortages.  An  address 
delivered  last  month  by  Senator  Aixiar  J. 
BLdJiamM,  of  Louisiana,  to  the  34Ui  annual 
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conTention  of  the  Mlmlasippl  VaUey  Aaaocla- 
tlon  at  St.  Louis  points  out  this  fact  In  most 
enlightening  language.  His  speech  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  Member  of 
Oongresa. 

Senator  Ellkmiibi  .said  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  Valley  should  take 
three  broad  directions. 

"First,"  he  said,  "all  possible  attempts 
should  be  made  to  conserve  oxir  valley's  re- 
sources— particularly  the  preclovis  Ood- 
glven,  and  Irreplaceable  agricultural  topeoU. 
Second,  we  must  continue  to  devote  much 
time  and  provide  substantial  sums  of  money 
toward  developing  the  great  transportation 
potentialities  of  the  Mississippi  and  lU  tribu- 
taries. Third,  we  must  make  our  valley 
"Latin  American  trade  conscious,'  for  as 
transportation  facilities  are  expanded,  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  virgin  re- 
Kmrces  to  the  south  of  us  will  become  ours." 

You  will  notice  that  Senator  SixntDKB 
listed  flood  control  (conservation  of  our  val- 
ley's resources)  as  the  Mo.  1  <tf  his  funda- 
mentals. 

"It  disturbed  me  to  stand  on  the  wharves 
of  New  Orleans  this  summer,"  he  said,  "as 
I  have  many  times  before,  and  watch  the 
muddy  Mississippi  swlrl  paat,  with  the  reali- 
sation before  me  that  the  Father  of  Waters 
carries  an  estimated  half-million  tons  of 
Irreplaceable  topsoll  past  the  Crescent  City 
and  on  to  the  gulf  each  year.  This  water- 
borne  slit  comprises  the  cream  of  the  fine 
rich  farming  lands  at  the  central  plains  and 
the  fertile  Mississippi  Delta.  Ccmimonsense 
tells  us  that  xinless  this  destructive  process 
Is  stopped  or  at  beet  slowed  greatly  the  bread- 
basket of  o\ir  Nation  will  eventually  become 
a  barren  desert." 

These  are  things  to  be  pondered  as  we  seek 
to  bring  a  program  of  economy  back  to 
Waahlngtcm. 

Let's  put  our  efforts  to  save  In  the  right 
perspective  and  keep  the  ax  off  flood  control. 
The  Government  Is  In  many  businesses  It 
can  afford  to  turn  over  to  private  enterprise. 
but  flood  control  Is  logically  and  essentially 
a  Federal  Government  activity  and  should 
be  pushed  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Secvritj  and  Frtcdoi 


5XTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBI  SSNATS  OF  TBS  XTNTISD  STAISB 

Friday,  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxooiu)  an  article  en- 
titled "Security  and  Preedom."  written 
fay  A.  Blair  Knapp.  president  of  Denlson 
University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricois, 
as  follows: 

SaCOmiTT  AKO  Fmdom 
(By  A.  Blatr  Knapp) 

The  promised  Inveatlgatlona  of  oommu- 
&lsm  m  the  oolletea  are  underway  with  eepa- 
rate  oommltteea  In  the  House  and  the  Senate 
funouonlng  independently.  This  matter  has 
already  aroused  much  comment  and  oon- 
troverey  and  no  doubt  more  will  follow. 
Feeling  a  responsibility  to  the  constituents 
of  this  college.  I  record  here.  In  summary 
faahlon,  some  of  my  own  convictions. 

Membership  on  the  faculty  of  a  college  or 
university  Is  a  prlvUege — not  a  right;  a  prlv« 
Uege  that  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  Com- 
munist under  any  droumstaneee.  The  cen« 
tral  Idea  of  the  Amertoan  way  of  life  la  per- 
■Mua  freedom.    One  eaaentlal  oharaoterlsUo 


of  an  American  college  or  university  Is  the 
freedom  of  the  faculty  to  seek  the  truth  and 
to  publicize  and  teach  it.  The  Communist 
Is  not  free  to  seek  the  truth  nor  to  teach  It. 
By  his  membership  In  the  party  he  has  sur- 
rendered his  freedom  politically,  econonr- 
Ically,  and  morally.  There  have  been,  and 
probably  still  are.  those  who  have  held  that 
mere  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
should  not,  by  itself,  constitute  a  basis  for 
refusal  to  appoint  any  individual  to  a  college 
faculty,  or  to  dismiss  him  if  already  ap- 
pointed. This  view  suggests  that  Commu- 
nists should  be  rejected  or  dismissed  only 
when  there  Is  evidence  that  they  are  using 
their  positions  to  propagandise  their  Com- 
munist Ideology.  I  reject  this  view.  It  is 
to  me  a  most  naive  disregard  of  the  facts 
with  respect  to  membership  In  the  party. 
There  might  have  been  some  Jvutifloatlon 
of  this  view  some  years  ago  when  we  knew 
much  less  about  the  party  than  we  now 
know.  It  no  longer  can  be  Justified.  Thoee 
who  still  proclaim  this  view.  In  my  opinion, 
are  doing  the  teaching  profession  great  harm. 
They  are  distorting  the  true  meaning  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  making  it  axispect  In  the 
eyes  of  many  who  should  be  defending  It  vig- 
orously as  an  essential  characteristic  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  air  would  be 
cleared  and  a  truer  perspective  created  if 
those  who  aru  profeiaionally  engaged  In 
higher  education,  either  as  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, or  researchers,  would  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  Communists  cannot  be  pro« 
fesslonally  acceptable. 

There  are  real  dangers  to  American  edu- 
cation In  these  investigations.  In  the  first 
place,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  authorlaed 
at  all  will  be  Interpreted  by  the  unthinking 
cltlaen  as  proof  that  subversive  teachers  are 
numerous  In  our  faculties.  In  the  second 
place,  the  procedures  frequently  utilised  by 
these  committees  and  their  coimsels  result 
In  Innuendo  and  suggestlotu  which  are  de- 
structive of  public  confidence  even  when 
proof  and  fact  cannot  be  developed.  The 
Immunity  which  protects  the  committees 
and  their  employees  from  the  normal  penal- 
ties of  libel  and  slander  is  a  dangerous  thing 
when  not  used  carefully  and  with  restraint. 
In  the  third  place,  such  oomniltteee  often 
get  far  afield  from  their  stated  objectives. 
An  Investigation  to  Identify  and  label  the 
Communist  in  the  teaching  profession  Is  one 
thing.  Should  it  degenerate  into  an  attack 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  to  develop 
new  ideas,  to  speak  freely  on  controversial 
matters  in  the  light  of  truth  as  he  sees  It.  to 
hold  opinions  that  are  different  from  thoee 
generally  held — then  such  an  Investigation 
will  do  incalculable  harm  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  responsibility  for  seeing  to  It  that 
OommunUta  are  denied  the  privilege  of  fac- 
ulty status  rests  squarely  on  the  admlnutra- 
tlve  leaders  of  each  college  or  university.  In 
most  small  colleges  this  means  that  the  pree- 
Ident  and  the  dean  have  this  responsibility, 
shared  to  aome  extent  by  the  chairman  of 
the  department  oonoerned.  In  larger  Insti- 
tutions the  president  may  not  be  eo  direct^ 
Involved,  yet  he  must  be  responsible  for 
•eelnf  to  it  that  those  who  appoint.  promoU. 
and  retain  faoulty  peraonnel  art  ready  and 
willU^  to  take  this  reaponalbillty.  Freeldent 
SlMnhower,  In  hia  state  of  the  Union  addrtM, 
had  this  to  say: 

"I  know  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  keeping  out  the  disloyal  and  dangerous 
reets  squarely  upon  the  executive  branch. 
When  this  branch  so  oonduots  itself  as  to  re- 
quire policing  by  another  branch  of  the 
Government,  it  invitee  ita  own  dlMrder  and 
oonfusion." 

Bow  completely  thli  applies  to  our  oollegea 
and  unlversltlee.  If  we  who  are  reaponsible 
for  the  administration  of  colleges  and  uni« 
varsities  fall  to  exercise  proper  care  In  meet- 
Ing  this  same  responsibility,  we  Invite  the 
disorder,  the  confusion,  and  the  injury  to 
education  generally  which  oomes  from  the 


Inveetlgatlcms  by  governmental  committees. 
If  we  would  keep  o\ir  own  houses  in  order, 
we  would  not  have  to  pay  this  price. 

We  mxist  have  security  from  Communist 
Infiltration;  but  we  seek  security  so  that  oxir 
freedoms  may  be  preserved.  Any  attempt  to 
achieve  security  which  Is  Itself  destructive 
of  freedom  defeats  Its  own  purpose.  Thoee 
of  us  who  believe  In  the  objectlvee  of  our 
colleges  and  imlversltlee  must  be  more  vigi- 
lant than  ever.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
insist  that  we  achieve  security  and  freedom 
because  either  without  the  other  Is  mean- 
Inglees. 

At  Denlson  we  have  no  Communists  on 
our  faculty.  We  Intend  that  there  shall  be 
none.  At  the  same  time  we  wUl  continue 
to  eeek  to  create  and  to  preeerve  on  this 
campus  a  climate  of  freedom  In  which  re- 
sponsible, professionally  competent  teachers 
shall  have  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty, 
to  deal  with  controversial  Ideas  of  our  day. 
The  business  of  a  college  is  not  to  teach  the 
students  what  to  think  but  rather  to  teach 
them  how  to  think.  Theee  perllotis  times 
demand  not  a  blind  conformity,  but  the 
ability  to  think  creatively  along  new  paths. 
This  country  has  become  great  because  our 
fathers  dared  to  have  new  ideas  In  politics. 
In  economics.  In  science,  and  the  other  areas 
of  human  affairs.  We  shall  preserve  our 
freedom  and  our  greatnees  In  the  same  way. 


Tax  lUfoTM'* — More  Revenoe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRESCOn  BUSH 

OF  comncTiuuT 
IN  THE  SSNATS  OF  THS  UNmo  8TATBB 

Friday.  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlo 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscofto  an  editorial  en- 
UUed  "Tax  'Reform'— More  Revenue." 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  8.  News  It  World  Report. 
March  27.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu), 
as  follows: 

Tax  "RxFoaac"— Moax  Rxfxwoa 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Blsenhower  said  last  week  that, 
while  he  doeen't  want  to  see  revenuee  low- 
ered, he  doeant  object  to  tax  "reform." 

But  In  that  single  phrase  "tax  reform" 
liee  the  key  to  America's  fiscal  dilemma. 

For  when  the  Freeldent  rightly  pelted 
out  that  continuing  deficits  would  mean  a 
cheapening  of  the  dollar,  he  might  luve  been 
reminded  that  the  mere  Impoeltkm  of  taxes 
doeent  guarantee  that  a  budget  will  be  bai- 
anoed.  There  is  no  more  certain  way  to 
"cheapen"  the  dollar  and  oauae  a  laek  of 
oonfldenoe  in  the  monetary  unit  of  a  na- 
tion than  to  maintain  a  system  of  taxation 
which,  having  reached  the  saturation  pcriAt, 
baglna  to  bring  in  lea*  and  less  revenua. 

Hie  task  is  threefold: 

1.  Ta  reduce  Federal  expanditurea. 

a.  To  revise  the  tax  syetem  eo  as  to  inoreaee 
receipts.  This  Involves  some  upward  and 
aome  downward  changes  in  tax  ratea  at  wall 
as  finding  new  eouroee  of  taxation. 

S.  To  attain  a  surplus  so  as  to  begin  pay* 
ing  off  the  national  debt. 

PrlmarUy  irtxat  America  must  Ikave  Is  a 
sound  economic  situation,  or  else  the  tax 
yMd  will  never  be  enough  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Under  the  N«w  Deal  and  Fair  Deal.  Jie 
idea  was  to  uee  tax  reform  for  pimitive 
purpoeee.  The  feeling  of  class  hatred  was  so 
deep  that  a  Soak  the  Rich  slogan  was  the 
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basis  for  confiscatory  rates  en  personal  to-       j}^  Federal  Constmctiofi  Contract  Bill 


comes. 

BaslcaUy  the  principle  of  capacity  to  pay 
Is  sound,  but  It  never  should  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  destroying  Incentive  or  penalising 
success.  Curiously  enough.  whUe  the  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  Imposed  high  taxes  on 
Individual  Inoomee,  the  tax  polldee  of  the 
Democratic  administrations  always  favored 
big  corporations. 

No  better  proof  at  this  can  be  cited  than 
the  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  SPAamcAir,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 
In  that  report— concurred  to  by  Republi- 
cans   and    Democrats — Is    the     followtog 


"Our  tax  pdlctoe  eeem  to  contradict  tm- 
pUcttly  or  expllcitiy  the  Oovemment's  oper- 
ations in  other  fields.  While  Congress  passes 
laws  and  appropriates  funds  for  the 
strengthentog  and  admtolstratlon  of  anti- 
trust and  antimerger  laws,  preeent-day  taxes 
seem  to  be  prime  motivators  to  erecting  ob- 
staclee  to  healthy  competition. 

"The  owners  of  small  enterprlsee  with  mi- 
even  earnings  records  who  are  paying  out  a 
major  share  of  their  profits  to  the  form  of 
personal-  or  corporate-income  taxes  inevita- 
bly are  favorably  toeltoed  to  accept  offers 
to  seU  out  to  their  larger  competitors." 

Unquestionably  the  ezcens-proflts  tax  helps 
big  business  and  penalises  small  bustoess. 
That's  one  reason  why  this  form  of  tax. 
which  expires  on  June  30.  should  not  be  re- 
enacted.  At  least  to  the  First  World  War 
period  the  excess- profits  law  provided  that 
no  business  need  pay  any  higher  rate  than  a 
competitor,  bat  even  this  provlalon  does  not 
remove  all  the  Inequities. 

The  President  says  that,  when  the  preeent 
excess-profits-tax  law  expires,  he  wants  an- 
other form  of  tax  to  take  Its  plaoe  eo  that 
revenues  will  not  be  reduced. 

There  Is  a  way  to  Increase  receipts  by  re- 
vising our  tax  syetem.  It  can  be  done  by 
stimulating  rather  than  strangling  bustoess 
expansion.  Thim  the  same  Senate  commit- 
tee says  OS.  the  lurtaK  and  aaosse-profits 


"Up  to  70  percent  of  all  earato^i  can  be 
taxed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for 
many  firms,  of  each  additional  dollar  of  prof- 
It.  83  cents  goes  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
liCany  wltneeeee  stated  that  they  were  unable 
or  unwlUlng  to  take  the  neoeasary  bustneae 
risks  to  expand  thielr  buatoeas  when  over  00 
percent  of  their  tocreaaed  eamlfHi  were  ear- 
marked for  the  Otraotor  of  Internal 
Revenue." 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  is  to  allow  fiexible  depreda- 
tion polldee  eo  as  to  contribute  to  a  hMlthler 
operation  of  our  competitive  economy,  be- 
cauae  when  business  firms  are  released  from 
aome  of  the  eruahlng  burden  of  present  taxse, 
they  wUl  be  likely  to  modemlxe  and  expand 
their  planta. 

Tax  reform  Is  long  overdue.  A  revtsloo  of 
the  administrative  provlaiona  of  our  tax  laws 
has  not  been  made  to  mimy  yeara.  Many  of 
the  present  provisions  are  outmoded  and 
unfair. 

If  Congress  could  give  attention  not  only 
to  the  inequltlea  la  towlnem  taxes  but  to 
paraonai  taxes  as  well,  Tveamary  teoalpta 
would  inereaae  rabatantlaUy  as  a  remit  of 
tlM  enlarged  volume  of  tmnaaottoM  ttaroufh- 
out  cur  whole  economic  ayatem. 

It's  the  way  to  a  healthy  eooaomy  and  a 
sound  dollar. 

Oertato  ealea  taxes  may  liave  %o  be  tmpceed 
and  otheia  eliminated. 

Oertato  Inoome-tai  rates  eaa  be  revised 
downward. 

The  problem  Is  not  to  be  edved  by  a  gen- 
eral tax  cut  or  a  general  tax  rtae,  Th*  time 
has  come  for  the  application  of  sound  prto- 
clples  to  a  selective  systom  of  taxation  that 
has  only  one  oh)eot— tho  ooUectton  of  more 
revenue  through  an  expanded  economy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  d  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHZNOTON 

IN  THS  SSNATS  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Friday,  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoud  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1953  issue 
of  the  Qualified  Contractor  publication, 
regarding  the  situation  which  I  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate -and  House 
hope  to  correct  by  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bmowd, 
as  follows: 

Fedxxai.  CoMsiBuuiausi  Oowtract  Bnx 

Legislation  now  before  the  83d  Oongress 
needs  active  support  from  memtMre  of  the 
mechanical  specialty  todustrlee  for  enact- 
ment. 

The  PMeral  eonstmetkm  contract  bUl  Is 
before  the  fOd  Oongreae  for  action. 

What  the  Federal  lawmakers  do  with  this 
proposed  legtelatton  In  the  months  tounedi- 
,  ately  ahead  wlU  have  an  Important  tofto- 
enoe  on  the  manner  with  which  the  Nation's 
largest  stogie  industry  conducts  its  bustoess. 
If  the  bill  Is  enacted  It  will  totrodxioe  a  new 
era  of  sounder  Federal  constnjctlon  contract- 
ing procedure  and  bustoees  morality.  If  the 
bill  Is  not  enacted  the  Industry  faces  a  con- 
tinued spread  of  unsound  methods  and  the 
cancero\is  growth  of  the  evils  stemming  from 
the  unethical  practlcee  of  bid  shopping  and 
bid  peddling. 

In  sponsoring  this  legislation  NSCA  and 
the  other  national  associations  of  mechanical 
specialty  contractors  are  taking  on  their  own 
Initiative  a  noteworthy  step  to  correct  some 
ot  the  evUs  that  have  grown  up  to  the  con- 
struction industry  and  which  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  public  crltidsm  of  the  to- 
dustry.  A  number  of  Important  leaders  to 
Oongress  have  Jotoed  to  oooperattog  to  bring 
about  theee  deetrable  changes  and  have  pre- 
pared the  legUlatlon  which  has  been  totro- 
duced  to  both  Senate  and  House. 

The  success  of  the  effort  depends  upon 
the  members  of  the  mechanical  specialty  to- 
dustrlee. If  all.  or  a  large  majority  of  elec- 
trical contractors  and  plumbing,  heating, 
and  air  conditioning  oontractors  express 
their  support  of  the  legislation  positively  and 
persistently  tlMtr  repreeentatlvee  win  know 
that  the  bUl  Is  hl^ly  desirable  and  wUl  take 
effective  stepe  to  bring  about  its  enactment. 

Ttie  Federal  construction  contract  blU  is 
before  Oongress  to  Um  form  of  six  bills,  all 
Identical.  Five  have  been  totrodueed  to  the 
Bouse  and  one  la  before  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  848.  sponsored  by  Sanatora  BaaLxr  M. 
Kn.eoai.  Democrat,  West  Virginia;  Wbxum 
LaNoaa.  Bepuhlioan,  North  Dakota;  Johm  L. 
IfcObCLLAit.  Democrat,  Arkansas;  J.  W.  Fm.- 
Democrat,  Arkansas;  Waaaxw  O. 
Democrat,  Waahlnctoa;  Milton 
R.  TovMa.  aepuhllean.  North  Dakota:  Jown 
J.  BruauuMt  Dameora^  aiahamat  Wiluam 
I.  JmrnM.  llepublloaa.  Indiana;  Rnrar  It. 
JaCKSON,  Demoorat,  Waahlngton. 

■.  R.  615.  by  nispreeentatlv  Twoiua  J. 
Lakx,  Democrat.  Massaebusstts. 

B.  It  1051.  by  Representative  Wauaai  S. 
imxxa,  Bepuhlioan.  New  York. 

B.  B.  1068.  by  BepreaenUUve  J. 


H.  B.  1825,  by  Bepreeentatlve  Edoam,  A. 
jOMAa,  Republican,  nnnnin 

The  bills  have  been  referred,  respectively, 
to  tlie  Senate  and  House  Judldary  Commit- 
tees where  early  heartogs  are  anticipated. 

The  mea£\ireB  have  the  same  language  as 
that  recommended  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  held  exhaustive 
hearings  on  &  3007  to  the  83d  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  Federal  oonstrijctlon  contract 
bill  would  do  two  mato  things: 

1.  Require  the  Federal  Oovemmsnt  to  see 
that  the  mechanical  specialty  part  of  build - 
ing  construction  under  Its  cost-plus-fee  con- 
tracts be  dcnte  by  people  iHio  have  demon- 
strated that  they  know  their  btistoess. 

a.  Sstabllsh  a  firm  subcontract  biddtog 
procedure  fair  to  the  general  and  subcon- 
tractor, which  will  take  the  profit  out  of 
chiseling  by  both  general  and  subcontractor, 
and  which  will  remove  the  \mfair  advantage 
which  the  unaorupulous  general  and  suboon- 
tractor  now  has  over  his  more  ethical  com- 
peUtors. 

The  bill  has  developed  a  atrong  bipartisan 
support  to  the  83d  rnngrnen  Among  Its 
sponsors  iM  Chairman  I<4mobi  at  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Coauthor*  todude 
both  Republican  and  DemoeraUc  leaders 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  They  have 
beoomg  convinced  by  events  transpiring  stoce 
last  summer  that  the  evils  to  which  the  bill 
Is  addressed  have  been  tocreasing  aud  that 
Insofar  as  Federal  public  works  are  con- 
cerned. Federal  legiAlation  of  this  nature  Is 
the  only  effective  and  practical  answer. 

Reports  from  throughout  the  country  re- 
ceived by  NSCA  and  by  the  Uaison  commit- 
tee for  the  Mechanical  Specialty  Contracting 
Industries  Indicate  that  bid  shopping  and  bid 
peddling  are  on  the  tocreaae.  In  recent 
months  there  have  been  flagrant  instances  of 
abuse  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  large  to- 
tegrated  contractors  to  cost-plus-fee  work. 
Some  of  these  abuses  are  covered  to  a  report. 
Just  published,  of  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee which  condudes  a  study  of  abuses  on 
five  major  electrical  construction  jobs  with 
recommendations  carrying  this  language: 

"Agencies  should  reappraise  their  present 
policy  to  awarding  contracts  to  so-called  low 
bidders.  A  contractor  whose  bid  Is  low  and 
Is  bonded  and  who  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  specifications  on  previous  Federal  Jobs 
should  have  his  bid  rejected.  •  •  • 

"Contractors  who  have  no  eqMrlenee  to  the 
work  upon  which  they  are  hi/^«<»ng  should  not 
receive  the  award." 

(Tlie  article  is  followed  hy  a  siunmary  of 
thebiO.) 


Rebvildkf  ike  CEA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALaBAMA 

ZN  THB  CBNATB  OF  TVE  UNTTSD  STAm 

Friday,  March  27. 1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PreBident,  X 
Mk  unanimous  consent  to  h%^  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  an  arUde 
•nUUed  "RebuUding  the  GEA,"  pubUshed 
in  tlM  March  11  issue  of  Boslneas  Week. 

'niere  betnt  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricois. 
M  follows: 


B.  B.  1680,  by 
BBMaca.  Bepuhlioan.  OlUo. 


CBA 

Tb»  Bomewhat  eonfuelng  and  contradic- 
tory aetlOBs  reoeatly  taken  to  regard  to  the 
Presidents  Oounell  e(  Boonomie  AdviMn 
pdat  up  the  taet  that  the  new  admtolstra- 
tlon Is  long  on  doers  but  short  on  thtokers. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  last  80  years,  there 
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Is  no  lack  of  businessmen  but  a  oonsplcuotu 
absence  of  brain  tnisters  In  Oovemment. 
Tbls  switch  Is  due  to  the  natural  deelre  to 
break  with  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the 
past.  The  danger  is  that  It  can  be  over- 
done. 

This  danger  Is  already  apparent  In  the 
congressional  attitude  toward  the  CEA,  which 
is  being  treated  like  an  unwanted  orphan. 
But  whatever  one  may  think  at  economists, 
they  are  needed,  especially  In  a  business  ad- 
ministration. 

As  Henry  Ford  and  other  administration 
supporters  have  pointed  out,  business  Is  on 
the  spot  In  Washington.  If  the  current 
boom  starts  disintegrating,  which  many  econ- 
omists consider  probable,  and  if  the  admin- 
istration has  no  adequate  plans  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  the  entire  business  commu- 
nity will  share  the  blame. 

It  was  tor  this  very  purpose  that  the  CEA 
was  established  under  the  Employment  Act 
of  1SM6,  which  commits  the  Government  to 
take  steps  to  maintain  a  stable  economy 
based  on  maximum  production  and  employ- 
ment. The  specific  function  at  the  CEA  Is 
to  analyze  economic  developments  and  assist 
the  President  In  formulating  programs  that 
can  produce  a  high  level  at  prosperity  and 
prevent  a  recession. 

Unfortunately,  the  CEA  failed  to  perform 
tts  proper  role  dtiring  the  latter  years  of  the 
late  administration.  Instead,  it  was  per- 
verted from  a  professional  advisory  body  to  a 
prc^uiganda  voice,  whose  chief  purpose  was 
to  provide  economic  Jvistiflcation  for  the 
purely  political  measures  advocated  by  the 
fair  deal. 

Just  because  the  CEA  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days  does  not  Invalidate  its  original 
functions.  Despite  its  abtise,  it  remains  a 
worthwhile  device  that  is  specifically  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  warding  off  eco- 
nomic trouble  that  could  spell  ruin  for  the 
administration. 

The  President  himself  acknowledged  its 
•orry  record  as  a  political  tool  when  he  de- 
clared a  thorough  rethinking  of  its  functions 
is  in  order.  In  expressing  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  CEA  can  be  rehabilitated,  he 
was  also  recognizing  the  vital  role  In  can 
play  in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Employment  Act. 

To  start  completely  fresh  with  the  CEA,  the 
President  chose  Dr.  Arthur  P.  B\u*ns.  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Columbia  University.  An 
authulty  on  business  cycles,  he  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  Association 
and  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
ncMnlc  Research,  which  has  earned  him  a 
reputation  as  an  administrator  as  well  as  a 
scholar. 

At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Bums'  appoint- 
ment was  approved  by  one  Senatorial  com- 
mittee, however,  another  cut  back  the  ap- 
propriation demanded  by  the  President,  and 
virtually  abolished  the  CEA  by  granting  only 
enough  funds  to  allow  tor  a  single  economic 
adviser. 

That  was,  in  effect,  punishing  the  new  ad- 
ministration for  the  sins  of  its  predecessor — 
a  somewhat  shortsighted  policy.  The  CEA's 
position  merits  the  concern  of  every  business- 
man, for  without  continuous  estimates  of 
the  economic  situation  by  qualified  experts, 
the  President's  ability  to  take  effective  action 
Is  sharply  curtailed. 

We  hope  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration will  act  promptly  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  over  the  CEA.  In  the  midst  of 
Its  other  heavy  responsibilities,  the  admin- 
istration cannot  afford  to  lose  any  time  in 
considering  the  nature  and  time  of  counter- 
steps  that  it  might  employ  In  the  face  of 
recession.  To  cope  with  this  formidable  task. 
Dr.  Burns  needs  the  help  of  other  able  econ- 
omists. We  believe  Congress  should  pro- 
Tide  funds  tor  the  restafflng  off  the  CEA 
■o  that  the  administration  will  be  equipped 
with  the  competent  economic  advisers  it 
needs. 


Broad  Attack  m  Fam  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  tf.amm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATS3 

Friday.  March  27.  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  en- 
titled "Broad  Attack  on  Farm  Problem." 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  12.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^: 
BxoAD  Attack  on  Pabm  Paoatxif — Skwatob 

MTTBKAT     iNTDtESTS     MaNT     COLLSAOTTn     IK 

PaoPosAL  roa  Estabushkkmt  or  iNTBUta- 
noNAi.  Food  Rnntvx  Uimm  PAO 

(By  Lowell  BielleU) 

Senator  MnaaAT,  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
veteran  legislator  with  young  ideas,  is  pio- 
neering again.  This  time  he  Is  proposing 
that  the  United  States  Congress  initiate  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  international  food 
reserve.  The  project  would  have  more  than 
one  virtue,  as  he  sees  it:  It  would  aid  in 
solving  the  food  problem  for  many  countries 
now  in  desperate  need  and  probably  fore- 
stall future  famines  in  lands  historically 
subject  to  famine.  It  would  supplement  in 
an  important  way  the  opmrations  now  car- 
ried on  \inder  our  point  4  poUcy.  It  would 
help  us  to  make  friends  and  influence  people 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  globe.  And  it  would 
go  far  toward  solving  our  own  farm  prob- 
lem, now  beginning  to  be  seen  as  much  more 
than  a  temporary  matter. 

Those  are  among  the  promises  contained  or 
implied  in  a  resolution  just  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  MmuuT,  following 
weeks  of  discussion  with  other  Members. 
His  idea  apparently  Is  persuasive  since  21 
other  Senators  have  joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  resolution  and  many  others  say 
they  are  giving  It  serious  study.  The  21  are: 
Cass.  Douglas,  Eastlaito,  Pulmuoht,  Hkm- 
KHfos,  Hn.i.,  HoKT,  HuacpHasT.  Huirr,  Bln.- 
coax,  luMcxm,  Lkhman.  MAOiraaoN.  Mams- 
riBLo.  Matbank.  McClxllak,  Moass,  Muinrr, 
NxKLT.  Spaskman,  and  Toung.  It  Is  a  non- 
partisan group,  mostly  from  agricxiltural 
States. 

The  resolution  would  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  specific  plan.  It  pro- 
vides only  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  with  other  nations,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  N.  Pood  and  AgrlcvUtiural 
Organization,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  international  food  reserve. 

PAO  seems  likely  to  welcome  the  proposal. 
Norris  Dodd,  director  general,  recently  de- 
clared: "Believe  me,  it's  dangerous  business. 
Hungry  people  are  likely  to  follow  any  leader 
who  comes  along  and  promises  more  to  eat 
and  better  conditions  of  living.  It  used  to 
be  that  people  just  lay  down  and  starved 
to  death  dumbly,  as  I  have  seen  cattle  freeze 
to  death  huddled  together  against  a  drift 
fence  when  one  cow  could  have  led  them 
through.  People  won't  do  that  any  more. 
They  figure  they  might  better  be  slaves 
to  a  dictator  than  die  of  starvation." 

However,  human  nature  being  what  It  is 
and  legislators  being  full  of  it,  the  greatest 
Immediate  appeal  of  the  plan  may  lie  in  its 
possible  impact  on  the  increasingly  serious 
American  farm  problem.  The  administration 
is  more  concerned  than  it  cares  to  admit 
over  the  decline  in  farm  Incomes,  the  effect 
this  Is  certain  to  have  on  the  general  econ- 
omy, and  the  foreseeable  political  conse- 
quences. Sxirplus  production  and  a  fluctu- 
ating export  demand  are  at  the  heart  of  th* 


problem.  CartaUmants  of  production  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  prices  usually  results 
only  in  transferring  the  farmers'  grief  to  the 
consumers  and  in  promoting  Inflation. 

As  seen  by  the  Senator,  an  International 
food  reserve  would  encourage  the  expanding 
food  production  necessary  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  expanding  United  States 
population.  "It  has  been  estimated."  he 
says,  "that  by  1075  there  will  be  36  million 
more  people  in  the  United  Statte  than  there 
were  in  1060.  This  wUl  require  a  28  percent 
increase  in  food  production.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  the  letdown  in  agricul- 
ture  that  will  Inevitably  occur  if  we  allow 
temporary  surpluses  to  exert  ruinous  effects 
on  farm  prices  and  farm  Income  and  destroy 
the  value  of  investments  in  soil  conserva- 
tion, land  Improvements,  beUer  »"ff^b1nf«, 
and  power  equipment." 

It  is  not  Intended  that  this  ectanslon  of 
the  ever-normal -granary  idea  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  shall  be  a  purely  philanthropic 
undertaking.  In  time,  all  the  beneficiaries 
would  be  expected  to  pay  their  own  way,  if 
the  scheme  works. 


0»     Fomcr     CoUcafve,     Aaibatsad^r 
Hevy  Cabot  U4f •,  Jb,  at  Ika  Uattti 

NatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


ormw  Tc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBEMTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  IS.  19S3 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  offer  for  insertion  in 
the  Appendix  the  statement  of  Ambas- 
sador Henrr  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  United 
States  representatlTe  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, made  in  the  General  AssemMj  on 
the  occasion  of  the  plenary  session  on 
Korea.  March  11,  1953.  So  manj  of  us 
knew  him  as  Senator  Lodge,  quick  in 
debate,  idealistic,  and  yet  realistic.  He 
showed  then,  and  he  shows  now,  a  clear 
vision  of  our  country's  role  in  world 
leadership  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  high  moral  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
courage  and  sacrifice,  which  this  role 
requires  if  we  are  to  lead  the  free  world 
to  peace  and  security  and  to  victory  over 
the  reactionary  forces  of  communism. 
Ambassador  Lodge's  astute  rejoinder  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  on  the 
occasion  of  this  debate  and  especially 
the  reference  to  the  time  when  United 
States  and  Russian  troops  were  comrades 
in  arms,  a  reference  which  should  be  so 
pertinent  to  the  Russian  people,  is  so 
noteworthy  that  I  believe  it  should  be 
availaUe  to  all  Members  in  full  text: 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  obvious  from 
the  foimdation  of  the  United  Nations  that  it 
cannot  alone  create  peace  as  long  as  one  of 
the  major  powers  is  dead  set  the  other  way. 
At  the  last  session,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Indian  resolution  which  made 
an  extremely  fair  offer  for  ending  the  fight- 
ing in  Korea,  an  offer  which  was  acceptable 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
except  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
The  Indian  resolution,  representing  the  opin- 
ions of  64  nations,  was  contemptously  re- 
jected by  the  Chinese  Communists.  Mr. 
Chou  En  Lai,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  in  his  political  report  of  February 
4.  that  the  Korean  war  "has  greatly" — and 


I  quote — "reinforced  the  strength  and  in- 
fluence of  the  world  camp  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy headed  by  the  Soviet  Union."  This 
extremely  damaging  statement  showed,  first, 
that  Mr.  Chou  En  Lai  approves  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  and,  secondly,  it  shows  the  place 
Xrom  which  he  gets  his  instructions. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  resumed  ses- 
sion, I  submitted  10  facts  showing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  actively  assisting  the  ag- 
gressors in  providing  guns,  tanks,  radar, 
naval  mines,  conventional  planes,  and  jet 
planes.  And  somewhat  to  my  astonishment, 
the  truth  of  virtually  all  of  these  statements 
was  admitted  by  the  then  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  a  staggering  event,  the 
effects  of  which  on  world  opinion  will  be- 
come more  and  more  evident  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

This  morning  we  have  heard  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  attack  the 
United  States  Army  and  speak  of  alleged 
crimes  and  acts  of  terror  committed  by  the 
United  States  Army.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
him  here  that  the  United  States  Army,  which 
you  have  sought  to  smear  here  today,  is  the 
same  United  States  Army  that  stood  beside 
the  Russian  Army  to  defeat  nazism  in  World 
War  n.  The  men  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  Korea  today  are  the  sons  and  the  younger 
brothers,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  the  same 
men,  who  made  up  the  United  States  Army 
In  World  War  II.  The  United  States  Army 
was  good  enough  for  you  in  1042,  1043.  1044. 
and  1045.  It  has  not  changed.  It  should  be 
good  enough  for  you  now  and  would  be  if 
your  Government's  position  had  not  so  tragi- 
cally changed. 

Millions  of  Americana  remember  the  time 
when  the  Oermans  made  their  last  great 
offensive  through  the  so-called  Bulge  in 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  Throughout  the 
whole  front  American  troops  were  at  that 
time  constantly  alterted  to  German  attack. 
And  many  of  us  can  well  remember  the  re- 
lief with  which  they  heard  the  news  that  a 
few  days  later  on  the  German  eastern  front 
the  Russians  were  again  attacking.  We  re- 
member that  with  appreciation.  In  those 
days,  Mr.  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
your  ooimtry  was  held  in  great  respect.  Tou 
had  many  friends,  but  you  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  that  friendship  and  respect  in  the 
years  that  have  gone  by. 

You  have  lost  them  because  of  the  fear 
which  seems  to  motivate  everyone  In  an 
official  position  In  your  country.  This  fear 
Is  not  a  rational  fear  of  attack  from  the  out- 
side. The  Soviet  leaders  know  full  well  that 
they  need  not  have  any  fear  of  any  aggres- 
sion against  Russia  by  the  free  world.  It 
must  be  a  fear  of  their  own  people,  a  fear 
that  stems  from  the  tyranny  which  they  im- 
pose on  the  Soviet  people.  It  is  this  fear 
which  motivates  Soviet  imperialism  and 
which  gives  to  the  Kremlin  leaders  these 
dreams  of  world  dominion. 

In  1050,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Fifth  General 
Assembly,  I  urged  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
be  afraid.  The  more  I  study  the  subject,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  fear  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  violent  words  and  violent 
deeds  which  distinguish  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  yet  you  are  trying  to 
block  the  Irresistible  onward  march  of  the 
human  race  because  that  onward  race  is  in 
the  direction  of  increased  hxmum  rights  and 
increased  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

At  the  political  committee  meeting  last 
week,  the  Soviet  representative  said  to  me: 
"You  are  going  to  lose  Asia  anyway."  That 
astounding  remark  made  me  realize  how  far 
apart  his  view  of  humanity  is  from  mine. 
The  United  States  is  not  trying  to  get  Asia. 
We  have  never  thought  of  Asia  as  some  sort 
of  object  inhabited  by  slaves  which  was  to 
be  won  or  lost  by  outsiders.  We  believe  that 
the  people  of  Asia,  like  the  American  people 
and  like  all  other  people,  have  the  right  to 


live  their  own  lives  and  to  develop  them- 
selves in  their  own  way.  If,  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  Asia  as  a  prize  in  some  game  of 
power  politics,  the  Soviets  would  join  \is  in 
the  economic  and  technical  assistance  con- 
ferences to  help  the  people  of  Asia  in  eradi- 
cating disease,  in  draining  the  swamps,  in 
Irrigating  the  deserts,  in  increasing  the  food 
supply,  then  we  would  be  taking  a  big  step 
toward  peace.  But  their  only  answer  so  far 
Is  a  foreign  policy  consisting  entirely  of  vio- 
lent words  and  violent  deeds.  Tills  kind  of 
foreign  policy  will  never  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  world  and  we  look  for  the  day  when 
this  truth  will  be  apparent  to  all,  even  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Russian  people. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Attitude  of  the  President  od  the 
Tidelands  QvestioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  27.  1953 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Lef  twlngers  Would  Undermine 
President  on  the  Tidelands,"  published 
in  the  Shreveport  Time  of  March  15, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LOTWXNGXBS    WOVLO    UWDBtlflinC    PXXSIDKNT 
ON  THK  TrnXLANDS 

President  Eisenhower  is  being  subjected  to 
an  avalanche  of  propaganda  on  various  gov- 
ernmental issues  through  air  commentators, 
coliminists,  and  certain  newspapers  whose 
past  record  usually  is  that  of  leftwingers  and 
outstanding  beaters  of  the  tomtoms  for  the 
New-Pair  Deal  which  the  American  people 
voted  out  of  office  in  order  to  put  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower into  office. 

These  pe<^le  pretend  to  be  the  president's 
friends.  Actually  they  frequently  xinder- 
mlne  him  and  his  philosophies  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  back  the  socialistic  days  and 
dreams  of  deallsm. 

This  group  started  out  by  trying  to  manu- 
facture a  great  split  between  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Senator  Tatt.  Failing  in  that, 
they  proclaimed  an  uprising  in  agricultural 
areas  over  the  Elsenhower  administration's 
falling  farm  pricee — a  fall  which  began  2 
years  ago.  When  this  boomeranged,  they 
tm-ned  to  the  tidelands.  Right  now  they  are 
preaching  about  the  steal  being  attempted 
by  coastal  States — their  estimates  of  the 
steal  ranging  from  a  billion  dollars  to  $300 
billion  as  they  vie  with  each  other  in  reck- 
less spreading  of  falsities. 

Among  the  outstanding  ultraliberal  writ- 
ers and  orators  these  days  is.  for  example. 
Tom  Stokes,  Washington  columnist  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  who  drips  with 
New-Fair  Deallsm. 

Another  of  this  ultraliberal  ilk  who  Is 
pounding  about  the  President's  tidelands 
pledges  is  Doris  Fleeson,  a  Washington  col- 
imuiist  not  read  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Still  another  is  Frank  Edwards,  whose  brocul- 
casts  are  sponscs'Sd  and  paid  for  by  organ- 
ized labor  and  sound  like  it.  Then  there's 
old  sour -voice  Elmer  Davis,  always  left,  al- 
ways undercutting,  almost  always  wrong. 
Drew  Pearson  is  another — ^he  has  been  so 
adequately  unveiled  by  others  that  no  fur- 


ther comment  Is  needed.  OecU  Brown,  an- 
other air  commentator,  probably  has  earned 
a  charter  membership  in  this  group. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these 
people.  Our  point  is  that  they  \uually  are 
found  on  the  side  of  political  ideologies 
that  are  not  those  which  the  American  peo- 
ple put  forth  in  electing  President  Eisen- 
hower. If  they  happen  to  be  on  his  side 
for  a  moment,  it  is  not  through  love  for 
him  or  his  beliefs.  Any  tidelands  attack 
from  them  is  not  through  friendship  for 
him. 

Frequently  the  weapon  of  faint  praise  is 
used  to  try  to  damn  the  President  in  the 
public  mind.  For  example,  there  will  be 
such  "friendly"  statements  as  "the  Presi- 
dent did  not  fully  understand  the  tidelands 
Issue  when  he  endorsed  the  States'  rights 
position  during  the  campaign." 

That's  just  another  way  of  saying  the 
President  isn't  very  bright.  Actually,  Mr. 
Elsenhower  xinderstood  the  tidelands  issue 
thoroughly,  as  he  demonstrated  in  discus- 
sions of  it  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  in  put- 
ting it  on  his  must  legislative  list,  and  In 
private  talks  'Kith  people  on  both  sides. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  be 
deceived  by  these  people  or  that  he  wUl  faU 
to  understand  that  even  though  some  ot 
them  at  times  wave  "I  like  Ike"  banners 
they  will  be  the  first  to  run  whm  another 
ultradealism  banner  shows  on  the  horizon. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  President  or 
anyone  in  Congress  to  p>ay  any  attention  to 
this  noisy  horde.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  elected  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Presi- 
dent. They'd  do  it  again  tomorrow.  They 
want,  in  government,  what  he  pledged  and 
has  been  delivering  so  capably.  The  propa- 
gandists drum  up  masses  of  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen, but  letters  are  not  votes.  Every- 
one knows  what  the  voters  did  last  fall  and 
the  tidelands  issue  had  been  explained  to 
them  fully  before  they  voted. 

Unfortunately,  the  leftwingers  have  been 
aided  by  scnne  of  the  President's  family,  and 
also  by  some  leadership  within  the  States,  in 
demands  qxiite  different  from  the  orighial 
pleas  of  the  States,  or  the  pledges  of  the 
President,  as  to  tidelands  legislation. 

The  Holland  tidelands  bUl  is  the  bUI  the 
times  and  other  Louisiana  and  Texas  news- 
papers supported. 

It  is  the  bUl  that  Louisiana's  leadership 
backed  against  Mr.  Tnunan's  vetoes. 

It  is  the  bill  which  the  States  asked  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  as  a  candidate,  to  approve;  and 
which  he  did  approve. 

It  and  it  alone  is  the  bill  that  should  be 
passed  now — ^without  material  change. 

The  Holland  bill  specifies  the  State  owner- 
ship beneath  inland  navigable  streams  as 
well  as  offshore,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  whole  tidelands  dis- 
pute. 

It  specifies  the  paramount  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  time  of  war— obvi- 
ously essential. 

It  specifies  the  (Ashore  boundaries  of 
States  as  defined  when  admitted  to  the  Union 
or  by  Congress  in  the  past,  or  as  later  nwy 
be  defined  by  Congress. 

The  attempt  of  Attorney  General  Brownell 
to  Inject  the  Continental  Shelf,  as  100  per- 
cent Federal,  into  the  Holland  blU  simply 
confuses  the  issue  and  plays  into  the  hands 
of  leftwlnger  propagandists  whose  real  ob- 
jective is  to  undermine  President  Eisenhower 
*and  his  administration  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Brownell  should  have  no  support  for  his 
plan.  Nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  from 
the  States  to  put  Continental  Shelf  (vo- 
Tisions  into  the  Holland  bill  that  are  not 
there  now. 

The  HoUand  bill  establishes  the  principles 
of  ownership  of  underwater  lands,  Inland  or 
offshore.  That  must  come  first.  The  Con- 
tinental Shelf  proposals  deal  with  the  spUt 
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of  money  from  Twious  imderwater  lands. 
That  Is  an  entirely  separate  problem. 

In  determining  this  basic  principle  of  un< 
derwater  rights.  Congress  should  no  more  try 
to  quitclaim,  statutorlally,  the  question  of 
whether  the  States  have  a  right  to  share  In 
"pc^lclng,  taxing,  or  getting  royalties  from 
specified  offshore  areas  than  It  should  try  to 
quitclaim  rights  of  the  States  close  In  to 
shore,  or  far  within  the  Interior  of  the 
Nation. 


Waf  e  aad  Price  Freeze 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  NTW  TOKK 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, noting  the  trend  and  feeling  as- 
sured that  wage  and  price  controls  would 
be  lifted,  a  niunber  of  the  New  York 
Members  of  Congress  introduced  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  to  give  the 
President  the  necessary  authority  to 
freeze  prices,  rents,  and  wages  in  the 
event  of  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  and  a  dis- 
location of  our  economy  resulting  from 
a  deterioration  of  international  condi- 
ticms.  We  fully  recognized  the  need  for 
s  standby  control  bill  to  assure  our 
readiness  to  cope  with  future  emergen- 
cies for  we  well  knew  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  inflation  is  to  halt  it  before  it 
starts.  A  great  many  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  in  accord  with  the 
view  and  this  is  emphasized  in  an  edi- 
tCMial  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day titled  "Wage  and  Price  Freeze." 
which,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  herewith  include: 
Wacx  AMD  Price 


Having  just  brought  to  an  end  the  last 
vestige  of  direct  Federal  controls  over  prices. 
President  Elsenhower  has  been  notably  un- 
enthuslastlc  about  congressional  suggestions 
for  contlnxilng  his  authority  to  Impose  con- 
trols after  expiration  of  the  present  law. 
However,  he  has  now  stated  through  an  ad- 
ministration spokesman  that  If  Ctongress 
wishes  to  give  him  the  right  to  place  a  freeze 
on  wages  and  prices  In  case  of  emergency, 
such  a  measvire  "would  be  acceptable."  We 
think  the  President  has  been  wise  to  make 
this  concession. 

Since  early  In  the  month  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  been  con- 
sidering three  main  alternatives:  (1)  Au- 
thorization of  a  90-day  freeze  If  serlotis  dis- 
locations to  the  national  economic  stability 
are  threatened;  (2)  enactment  of  a  full- 
fledged  standby  price-  and  wage-control  law 
which  would  permit  the  President  In  event 
of  emergency  to  put  Into  effect  a  system  ot 
controls  similar  to  those  In  the  expiring  De- 
fense Production  Act,  and  would  even  keep 
a  skeleton  staff  on  hand  In  case  of  need;  (3) 
no  legislation  at  all.  which  seems  to  be  the 
eourse  the  administration  would  prefer,  re- 
lying on  the  ability  of  Congress  to  move 
quickly  in  an  emergency  to  enact  whatever 
control  legislation  might  then  be  considered 
ZMcessary. 

We  think  the  experience  of  the  Inflation- 
ary price  Increases  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Korean  crisis  indicates  the  wisdom 
of  taking  speedy  acUon  in  such  an  emer- 
gency.   There  is  certainly  ik>  inoonslsteney 


In  being  determined,  as  President  Elsen- 
hower is,  to  keep  the  economy  as  free  as  pos- 
sible and  in  being  ready  to  control  It  If 
throiigh  extraneous  circumstances  It  should 
threaten  suddenly  to  get  completely  out  at 
hand. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  any  real 
necessity  for  a  detailed  standby  control  law. 
The  90-day  freeze  period  would  give  Congrew 
enough  time  to  adopt  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, thus  accomplishing  the  same  result. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee  exactly  what  the 
circumstances  wUl  be  In  the  event  relmposi- 
tlon  of  price  and  wage  controls  become* 
necessary;  and,  as  acting  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Director  Plemmlng  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony, a  previously  enacted  comprehensive 
standby  program  "might  prove  impractical 
in  that  It  might  not  be  responsive  to  the 
actual  conditions  existing  at  the  tlnM  of  the 
emergency."  Furthermore,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  legislation  on  the  books  could 
help  keep  alive  constant  pressure  to  put  It 
to  use  before  it  was  really  needed.  Passage 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  President 
to  impose  a  freeze  seems  to  be  a  sensible 
compromise.  In  the  spirit  of  a  free  economy 
but  with  the  precautionary  foresight  neces- 
sitated by  the  critical  nature  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  our  colleagues 
to  give  great  consideration  to  the  subject 
and  to  act  favorably  upon  the  legislation 
necessary  to  protect  the  country  by  pro- 
viding the  standbys  authorized  therein. 


Disposition  of  Sorplat  Commodities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLZNOZB 

Hf  THB  SENATE  C»  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  a  recent 
column  written  by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs, 
together  with  a  brief  comment  on  the 
column  written  by  me  about  Mr.  Childs* 
worthwhile  proposal  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  some  of  our  surplus  com- 
modities. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

WASHINGTOIf   CALUIfQ 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Wasbinotow.— Heavy,  heavy  bangs  over 
thy  head,  fine  or  superfine.  So  the  ques- 
tion went  in  the  children's  game,  and  some- 
thing like  that  question  now  confronts  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Hanging  over  the  economy  Is  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  in  "surplus"  foods  and  fibers 
taken  off  the  market  under  the  price  support 
program.  How  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus  so 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  threaten  com- 
modity prices  that  have  already  declined 
sharply  Is  a  problem  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  a  solution. 

One  proposal  being  seriously  considered  is 
to  give  away  large  amounts  to  countries  in 
need.  This  would  mean  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  take  a  loss  on  Ito 
books.  But  If  that  wUl  help  to  sustain 
prices,  then  the  loss  can  be  written  off  in 
terms  of  maintaining  general  prosperity 
through  keeping  up  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer. 


But  giving  away  food  Is  not  as  easy  as  it 

sounds  even  In  a  world  where  there  are  so 
many  hungry  people.  All  sorts  of  political 
and  economic  obstacles  get  in  the  way. 

For  this  reason  the  offer  being  made  by  the 
voluntary  organization  known  as  CARE  Is 
being  seriously  considered.  CARE,  a  coop- 
erative organization  that  has  distributed 
over  $150,000,000  In  food,  clothing,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  so  on,  paid  fcx'  by  voluntary 
contributions,  is  willing  to  take  on  the  job 
of  overseas  giving.  Since  CARE  Is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  there  would  b«  far  fewer 
political  snags  in  the  way  of  such  an 
operation. 

CARE  officials  point  out  they  already  have 
operating  agents  in  almost  every  country  in 
the  world.  With  a  small  staff  these  CARE 
agents  could  supervise  the  distribution  of 
American  food  where  it  la  needed  under 
emergency  conditions.  This  would  not  mean 
an  increase  in  Government  payrolls,  which 
are  Invariably  so  hard  to  cut  back  once  the 
additions  have  been  made. 

Drought  in  northern  Brasll,  in  Pakistan 
and  a  second  year  of  drought  in  Tugoalavla 
have  resulted  In  dire  need.  These  areas 
would  be  the  first  to  get  help  from  s\urplus 
commodities  distributed  by  CARE.  The 
need  In  Holland,  where  prolonged  and  devas- 
tating storms  caused  an  emergency.  Is  not 
for  food  but  farm  machinery  and  machinery 
to  rebuild  the  dikes. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  distribution 
by  CARE  of  food  taken  out  of  the  American 
economy  under  the  support  program.  The 
organization  distributed  115,417,600  in  oom- 
xnoditlee  provided  by  Commodity  Credit  for 
Yuigoelavla  following  the  i960  drought  In 
that  country.  Under  a  raUonlng  system 
supervised  by  CARE,  children,  nursing 
mothers  and  InvaUds  were  given  first  prior- 
ity of  dried  milk,  butter,  and  other  food 
scarce  or  nonexistent  in  the  emergency.  All 
food  p«u:kages  were  clearly  marked  as  •  gift 
from  the  United  SUtes. 

The  question,  of  course,  was  whether  such 
distribution  could  be  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  reduce  substantially  the  volume  of  com- 
modities now  on  the  surpliu  shelf.  The  two 
principal  items  on  that  shelf  are  M47  million 
In  corn  and  •ses  million  in  wheat.  Fbr 
most  people  outside  this  hemisphere,  oora 
is  not  considered  a  food  for  hiunana. 

Other  and  smaller  iten[is  on  the  surplus 
shelf  could  be  more  readily  distributed. 
Thus  the  Inventory  Includes  $60  M^Uiton  of 
cotton  seed  oU,  $18  mlUion  in  dry  beans.  $32 
million  in  field  seeds  for  planting.  $13  mil- 
lion In  peanuts.  Accumulated  largely  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Commodity  Credit  now 
has  more  than  70  million  pounds  of  butter 
for  which  the  Government  has  paid  upward 
of  $50  million. 

The  painful  fact  which  few  have  faced  up 
to  Is  that  the  curve  of  surplus  commoditlea 
varies  dlrecUy  with  the  shift  from  peace  to 
war  and  back  to  war  again.  Despite  varloxis 
Ingenloiis  plans,  such  as  the  use  of  surplus 
foods  In  school  limches,  huge  surpluses  ac- 
cumulated in  the  thlrtlea.  At  one  time  the 
Government  held  12  mllUon  bales  of  cotton, 
the  equivalent  of  about  a  year's  crop,  and 
the  pressure  to  dump  it  In  the  sea  or  othw- 
wlse  dispose  of  it  was  great. 

In  World  War  n  these  surpluses  were  used 
up.  This  has  been  offered  as  a  defense  oi 
the  system  of  withdrawing  surpluses  from 
the  market.  But  it  does  seem*  a  little  ex- 
travagant to  count  on  a  world  war  to  get 
rid  of  such  embarrassments  even  thought  it 
Is  true  that  the  hoarded  commodities  were 
invaluable  In  the  crisis  of  war. 

The  sequence  of  events  since  1945  is  equally 
revealing.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  the  surplus  slielf  held  about 
$a  billion  in  commodities  taken  off  the 
market.  That  volume  rapidly  declined  as 
commodity  prices  went  skyward.  Now  tlM 
shelf  Is  filling  up  again  and  rapidly. 
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8TATK1CKMT  BT  SXM ATO«  DOVOLAS 

We  are  all  concerned  about  using  our 
farm  svirplus  InteUlgently.  Recently  I  read 
a  suggestion  in  a  column  by  Marquis  Childs 
who  suggested  that  CARE  might  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  distribute  as  much  of 
the  rurplvis  as  they  could  intelligently  han- 
dle, and  I  was  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HuicPHarr]  expressed  his 
Interest  In  this  suggestion  earlier  this  week. 

I  agree  that  this  proposal  has  great  merit 
and  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  discuss  such  a  possibility  with  CARE. 
I  am  Informed  that  in  1051  CARE  did  handle 
some  of  the  siuplus  through  a  distribution 
In  Yugoslavia  and  that  It  was  highly  suc- 
cessful In  creating  friendship  between  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  CARE  Is  a  cooperative  cor- 
poration owned  by  26  outstanding  Ameri- 
can organisations  representing  all  aspects  of 
American  life  makes  It  a  fine  organization 
to  administer  such  a  responsible  undertak- 
ing. This  Is  the  type  of  program  that  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 


Gen.  Carl  Sputx  on  the  Sitnation  k 
the  Far  East 


Propo$ed  Department  of  HealA, 
EdncatioB,  aad  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

OF  WTOKIKO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  'have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  Mrs.  C.  C.  Browning,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  congress,  a  branch 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  expressing  the  view  of  more 
than  10.500  members  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  there  seems  to  be  no  mention 
made  of  the  Umted  States  Children's 
Bureau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wtobcino  CoNcans  of  Paxxmts 

r  AMD  TXACHna, 

i  jrarc;i  21.  195 J. 

Senator  Lestoi  C.  Hinrr. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Deax  Sxnatok  Hunt:  This  morning  by 
telegram  I  have  been  Informed  by  the  na- 
tional president  of  PTA.  Mrs.  Newton  P. 
Leonard,  that  In  the  reorganization  plan  of 
President  Elsenhower  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Etepartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  there  seems  to  be  no  mention  of 
the  United  States  Children's  Biweau.  Any 
curtailment  of  this  Bureau's  functions  would 
seriously  hamper  child  welfare.  We,  the 
parent-teacher  groups  have  worked  closely 
with  this  Bxireau  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  benefited  by  Its  services. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  to  do  what  you  can 
to  save  this  Bureau  for  the  children  of 
America.  The  Wyoming  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  at  this  time  represents  over 
10.500  members  and  we  have  always  felt  that 
you  were  a  close  friend  of  education  in  our 

eute. 

Very  sincerely. 

H.  OKO.  BaOWNXNO. 

I  Mrs.  C.  C.  Browning. 

president. 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ATJIWAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  27,  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
headed  "West  Can  Beat  Peking-Moscow 
Team  in  Asia:  Hold  in  Korea.  Indo- 
china; Use  Chiang  Forces."  written  by 
Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  following  a  visit  to 
the  Far  East,  and  published  in  the 
March  23  issue  of  Newsweek.  It  is  a 
thought-provoking  article  which  all  of 
us  might  read  with  considerable  benefit 
to  ourselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

WcBT  Can  Bbat  PxKiNa-Moacow  Tsam  in 
Asia:  Hold  in  Kobba,  Indochina;  Use 
Chiang  Pobces 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  has  Just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  Formosa,  on  which 
he  accompanied  Harold  Talbott.  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  The  general's 
observations  and  conclusions,  set  forth  In 
the  following  article,  are  entirely  his  own — 
notjk  refiectlon  of  Talbott's  reactions  or  of 
ol^^al  thought.  This  was  Spaatz's  first  trip 
tothe  Par  East  since  the  present  administra- 
tion's Formosa  deneutralization  order  to  the 
7th  Fleet  spotlighted  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  as  a  potentially  Important  factor  In 
the  strategic  equation  of  the  Far  East.  It 
gave  Spaatz  his  first  opportunity  to  visit  the 
revitalized  Chiang  Kai-shek  forces. 

The  strategic  position  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  the  Far  East  has  changed — and  def- 
initely for  the  better — In  the  last  few  months. 
President  Elsenhower's  order  revoking  the 
earlier  Formosa  neutralization  irallcy  un- 
questionably was  assigned  an  exaggerated 
Importance  by  the  press  and  the  public 
when  it  was  first  aimounced.  But  In  the 
subsequent  reaction  from  that  first  en- 
thusiasm, the  real  Importance  of  the  order 
has  been  too  drastically  discounted. 

Actually,  the  Chiang  forces  have  so  high 
a  military  potential  that  they  can  be  deci- 
sive. In  the  long  run.  In  the  fight  between 
western  democracy  and  Soviet  tyranny  for 
the  futiu-e  of  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the 
Asiatic  complex,  both  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  lying  off  the  mainland. 

This  Is  so  no  matter  what  moves  the  new 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  world  may  make.  The 
death  of  Stalin  has  raised  the  hopes  of  some 
that  difficulties  Inside  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  brought 
about  by  a  struggle  for  power  In  the  Krem- 
lin, will  relieve  the  pressure  of  militant 
communism  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  Asia.  But  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  predicate  oiu:  plans  on  a  possible  change 
of  Soviet  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

The  masters  of  the  Kremlin  are  busy  drap- 
ing themselves  in  the  mantle  of  Stalin's 
prestige.  To  do  this  successfxilly  they  m\ist 
make  a  show  of  pursuing  his  policies.  If 
anything,  they  must  be  more  Stalinist  than 
Stalin.  As  for  the  relationship  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  China,  the  presence  of  Chou 
En-lal,  Mao  Tse-tung's  first  lieutenant,  at 
the  Stalin  funeral  as  the  ranking  guest  in- 
dicated that  Malenkov  has  no  IntentlcMi  of 
weakening  the  alliance  now  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Korea. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  the  Far  East,  two 
wars  are  being  fought— one  in  Korea  and  the 


other  In  Indochina.  These  two  wars  are 
having  the  effect  of  blocking  Communist 
progress  at  two  extremities  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  thiis  protecting  from  Red  en- 
croachment the  rich  Islands  of  southeast 
Asia,  and  between  these  two  battlefields,  on 
Fc»inosa,  Is  a  force  pointing  at  the  main- 
land— a  serious  threat  to  the  Commxinlsts 
engaged  In  the  other  two  wars.  These  threi 
situations  can  be  discussed  separately  but 
they  must  be  regarded  as  Integral  parts  of 
the  whole  problem  of  the  Orient. 

1.  Korea:  The  present  position  of  U.  N. 
forces  In  Korea  Is  practically  a  stalemate  on 
the  ground.  South  Korean  divisions  have 
been  bxillt  up  rapidly  and.  \inder  the  able 
military  direction  of  Gen.  Palk  Svm  Yup.  are 
becoming  an  Asiatic  ground  force  of  great 
capability.  The  South  Koreans  are  good  sol- 
diers. Their  training  is  excellent,  and  with 
proper  equipment  they  can  relieve  much  of 
the  pressure  on  the  Western  Powers  for 
frontline  manpower  In  Korea. 

Whether  or  not  these  forces,  {dus  the  other 
U.  N.  forces  now  In  Korea,  can  wage  a  ground 
offensive  to  a  decisive  conclusion  Is  open  to 
question.  The  present  line  is  well  entrenched 
on  both  sides.  An  offensive  northward  to- 
ward the  Yalu  River  might  give  us  more 
Korean  real  estate,  but.  If  so.  it  would  reduce 
the  area  of  our  air  operations  against  the 
enemy  lines  of  communication  south  of  the 
Yalu  River.  At  the  same  time  It  would 
lengthen  our  lines  of  communication  and 
Increase  our  vulnerability  to  air  attacks  If 
the  Chinese  Communists  decided  to  launch 
such  attacks. 

At  present  our  Air  Farces,  primarily  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  but  ably  helped 
by  the  air  tmlts  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  our  allies, 
are  the  only  forces  actually  carrying  the  war 
to  the  enemy.  The  struggle  along  the  battle- 
front  on  the  ground  consists  principally  of 
probing  operations  by  small  units  on  both 
sides. 

Our  Air  Forces  In  Korea  are  the  best 
trained  in  the  world;  they  are  using  tech- 
niques xmthought  of  In  the  Second  World 
War.  Their  morale  Is  high  and  they  are 
f\Uly  competent  to  perform  their  mission  In 
that  area.  If  the  American  people  could  be 
fully  Informed  about  what  our  airmen  are 
doing — for  reasons  of  military  security  they 
CvUnot  be  told  every  detaU — they  would  have 
the  utmost  pride  and  confidence  In  these 
men  and  their  commanders. 

As  matters  now  stand,  however,  the  Com- 
munist lines  of  communication  between  the 
Yalu  River  and  the  front  are  too  short  to 
permit  complete  stoppage  of  supplies  by  air 
action  alone.  Yet  they  are  long  enough  for 
our  Air  Forces  to  prevent  the  bxilldup  of 
enemy  military  resources  necessary  for  a 
sustained  major  offensive.  This  Is  being 
done. 

Also  our  present  air  operations  are  dis- 
rupting the  hydroelectric  power  complex 
south  of  the  Yalu  River.  This  in  Itself  must 
be  a  source  of  serious  anxiety  to  the  Chinese 
Communists,  since  It  greatly  hampers  their 
Industries  In  Manchiu-la.  which  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Yalu  River.  It  Is  thought  by  some  that  the 
threat  to  this  hydroelectric  power  was  a 
major  factor  In  bringing  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists into  the  war  In  the  first  place. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  rear  In- 
stallations in  K(»-ea  and  back  Into  Japan 
would  be  vulnerable  to  enemy  air  attack  If 
the  Communists  chose  to  use  their  air  power 
for  this  purpose.  In  my  opinion,  such  an 
attack  shotild  have  no  decisive  effect  pro- 
vided we  are  prepared  Immediately  to  cross 
the  Yalu  River  against  their  airfields  \inder 
the  doctrine  of  "hot  pursuit."  In  this  case, 
the  Chinese  Commimlst  air  force  could  be 
driven  back  to  airfields  so  far  in  the  rear 
that  it  would  be  no  major  threat. 
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It  would  appear  ftom  all  these  factors  that 
a  holding  operatlcm  on  the  ground  some- 
where near  our  present  position  in  Korea, 
with  a  continuation  of  otir  present  air  oflen- 
slve  from  the  Talu  River  south  should  be 
the  limit  of  our  operations  in  that  oone  un- 
less the  n.  N.  is  willing  to  risk  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  by  extending  air  opera- 
tions beyond  the  Talu  River  apd  blockading 
the  coast  of  China. 

a.  Indochina:  The  situation  In  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  theater  is  less  favorable 
at  the  moment  than  the  stalemate  in  Korea. 
But  it  Is  improving.  The  French  have  suc- 
cessfully organised  an  indigenous  force, 
which  has  put  up  a  stubborn  fight.  But 
their  fighting  resources  are  more  limited 
than  those  of  the  U.  N.  forces  in  Korea  and 
their  position  is  therefore  more  precarious. 

What  is  needed  here  is  more  help  from 
the  U.  N.,  better  equipment,  and  enlargement 
of  the  native  force  until  it  is  comparable 
with  the  South  Korean  Army.  If  this  is 
done,  Indochina  can  be  made  at  least  as 
secure  as  Korea. 

3.  Formosa:  It  Is  here  that  something  new 
and  Important  has  been  added  to  the  stra- 
tegic map  of  the  Far  East.  The  Nationalist 
forces  constitute  i  potentially  strong  mo- 
bile striking  force  both  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air.  Nationalist  China  Is  still  actu- 
ally at  war  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
Oovemment,  as  evidenced  by  sporadic  raids 
on  the  mainland.  There  has  been  no  capitu- 
lation by  the  Nationalists  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

The  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
military  forces  should  be  at  least  as  com- 
petent as  the  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist sumy  and  air  force.  Indeed  their 
eAciency  in  battle,  and  particularly  In  the 
air,  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese ConununlstB. 

For  the  Chinese  Nationalist  air  force  is 
Vnited  States  trained  and  indoctrinated 
whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  air  force  is 
Soviet  trained  and  indoctrinated.  On  For- 
Hiosa  there  are  hxindreds  of  exp>ert  pilots  and 
thousands  of  mechanics  trained  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  Experience  with  the  Soviet  air 
force  in  the  Second  World  War  and  since 
clearly  indicates  that  it  cannot  achieve  the 
United  States  level  of  proficiency  in  its  own 
combat  and  maintenance  personnel,  mvich 
toss  in  that  of  its  sateUite  forces. 

When  Chiang's  fences  are  organized, 
equipped,  and  trained,  they  will  constitute 
a  potential  threat  to  vast  stretches  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  coast.  This  threat  in  It- 
self, when  once  apparent,  will  create  a  diffl- 
';ult  problem  for  Mao  even  with  the  huge 
numbers  of  imiformed  men  now  at  his  com- 
mand. His  units  must  be  deployed  from 
Korea  all  through  the  eastern  part  of  the 
mainland. 

4.  Conclusions:  Assuming  that  the  Com- 
munists can  be  held  at  bay  in  Korea  and 
Indochina — an  assumption  which  seems  rea- 
sonably safe  at  this  moment — then  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  forces  can  become  the  mo- 
bile reserve  which  can  be  decisive  In  resolv- 
ing the  far  eastern  problem.  It  Is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  these  farces  can  be 
made  battle  ready  in  a  matter  of  months 
rather  than  years  and  poised  for  attack  at 
a  number  of  Inviting  beaches  on  the  main- 
land. 

I  further  believe  that  then  they  can  win 
and  hold  mainland  positions.  But  for  this 
kind  of  accomplishment  Chiang's  forces 
would  have  to  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
support  by  the  United  SUtes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  giving  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

This  should  be  done,  I  brieve,  because 
It  offers  the  best  possibility  for  victory  in 
the  Far  East  without  undiily  committing 
major  forces  of  our  own  in  that  theater. 
It  would  allow  the  Western  Powers  to  hold 
in  reserve  the  military  forces  which  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  aggression  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  March  30,  19S3 

Mr.  MTT.TiTKTN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  me  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  remarks  today  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD  the  remaiics  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  of  March 
20.  and  the  ensuing  debate,  relating  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  service  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  on  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  statement  and  debate  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto,  as 
follows: 
Rules  or  PaockuuM!  or  Fenamcc  Comcrrm 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Mokse's  ipeech. 

Mr.  WnxiAUs.  Mr.  President.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  my 
reasons  for  rejecting  membership  on  an  In- 
vestigative subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee  yesterday,  I  wish  to  incorporate 
in  the  RzcoBo,  first,  the  Standard  Rules  of 
Procedure,  as  they  have  t)een  adopted  by 
other  Senate  committees,  but  which  were 
rejected  by  the  Finance  Committee  yester- 
day; also,  such  rules  as  were  adopted,  along 
with  the  prc^xwed  amendment  to  the  adopted 
rules  which  I  submitted  and  recommended 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  subcommittee 
and  its  members. 

First,  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  the  Record 
the  Standard  Rules  of  Procedure  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gor- 
ernment  Operations  in  establishing  the  per- 
manent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
dated  January  14,  1063.  These,  according  to 
my  information,  were  recommended  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Host]  as 
being  the  Standard  Riiles  of  Procedure  which 
had  been  worked  out  on  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lative counsel  and  the  Department  <tf  J\istice 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. These  are  the  same  rules  under  which 
that  subcommitte  is  operating  today.  Those 
niles  of  procedure  were  rejected  yesterday  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  ^fnatCT-  from 
Delaware? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  document 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoco,  as 
follows: 

"Rules   or   Pkoceduhs.    Sskats   PnMAMXirr 

SUBCOMIOTTEE    Olf    iNVkBTTQATIONS 

"1.  No  major  investigation  shall  be  ini- 
tiated without  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  or  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. However,  preliminary  inquiries  may 
be  initiated  by  the  subccnnmlttee  staff  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

"2.  Subpenas  for  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  records  shall  be  issued 
by  the  subcommittee  chairman  or  other 
members  designated  by  him. 

"3,  Executive  iiearlngs  shall  be  held  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcouimittee.  This  authority  may  be  dele- 
gated by  the  chairman  to  other  members 
of  the  conunlttee  when  necessary. 

"4.  Public  hearings  shall  be  held  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  ol  the  subcom- 
mittee or  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  oi 
the  full  committee. 

"5.  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in 
executive  and  public  hearings. 


"0.  An  testlm<ny  taken  tn  eBseuttre  session 
shall  be  kept  secret  and  wUl  not  be  released 
or  used  In  public  session  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  subconunlttee. 

"7.  Any  witness  sununoned  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shaU  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  cC  his  legal  rights. 

"8.  Any  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  in  public  hearings  may  submit 
questions  for  the  cross-examination  of  other 
witnesses  called  by  the  subcommittee  by 
submitting  such  questions  in  writing  to  the 
chairman.  With  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  subconunlttee  then  present,  these 
questions  will  be  put  to  the  witness  by  a 
member  or  counsel  of  the  subconunlttee. 

"0.  Any  witness  desiring  to  make  a  fire- 
pared  or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  is  required  to  file  a  copy  of 
such  statement  with  the  counsel  or  chair- 
man oi  the  subcommittee  34  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  at  which  the  statement 
is  to  be  presented. 

"10.  No  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Senate 
or  released  to  the  publlo  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  conunlttee. 

"Adopted  January  14,  1953." 

Mr.  Weluams.  Nest,  Ur.  PresldeDt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Incorporate  in  the 
Rzcoao  the  rules  of  procedure  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  gov- 
erning the  subcommittee.  Theee  rules  do 
not  show  the  amendment  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later.   , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedtve  were  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  tha 
Recoso.  as  follows: 

"The  subcommittee  Is  authorised  to  hold 
such  hearings  on  said  matters  and  to  sit  and 
act  on  them  during  tha  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  the  continental 
United  States,  and  without  the  continental 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions 
as  the  subcommittee  may  determine  and  as 
approved  by  the  whole  eommittee. 

"In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the 
subcommittee  may  hold  such  hearings 
whetho-  or  not  the  United  SUtes  Senate  la 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjoiu-ned. 
and  may  require  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents  by  subpena  or  by 
other  lawful  means  to  administer  such  oaths 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  bs  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  at  the  sub- 
committee or  by  any  member  thereof  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

"Except  as  to  the  specific  investigaUons 
herein  authorized,  no  Investigation  shall  be 
initiated  or  carried  on  without  the  approval 
of  the  whole  committee.  However,  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  of  matters  invcrfving  possible 
wrongdoing  by  officials  or  others  respecting 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States  leading 
from,  or  suggested  by.  studies  and  investi- 
gations of  those  matters  herein  specifically 
authorised  may  be  initiated  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

"Executive  hearings  shall  be  held  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. This  authority  may  be  delegated  by 
such  chairman  to  other  members  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee when  necessary. 

"PubUc  hearings  shall  be  held  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  whole  committee. 

"An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In 
executive  and  public  hearings. 

*Tlie  subcommittee  shall  report  Its  actions 
and  recommendations  to  the  whole  commit- 
tee and  all  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion by  the  subcommittee  and  matters  de- 
veloped therein  and  actions,  recommenda- 
tions, and  reports  thereon  shall  not  be  re- 
leased or  disclosed  without  the  approval  of 
the  whole  committee." 
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Mr.  Wn.LiAMS.  Third.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  incorporated  In 
the  RsooKB  an  amendment  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  these  tentative  rules  of  procedure. 
The  amendment  reads: 

"Except  that  the  full  committee  cannot 
prohibit  any  member  of  the  committee  from 
discharjglng  his  responsibility  to  disclose 
any  case  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  law." 

That  amendment  was  originally  rejected. 
However,  it  was  subsequently  reamended, 
but  in  rewriting  it  the  adopted  version  nulli- 
fied the  intent.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
as  offered  by  me  be  incorporated  in  the 
RxcoKO  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
as  offered  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

"Except  that  the  full  committee  cannot 
prohibit  any  member  of  the  committee  from 
discharging  his  responsibility  to  disclose  any 
case  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law." 

Mr.  WnjAMS.  Mr.  President,  briefly,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  advised  by  others,  IncludLog 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Who  have  worked 
with  such  committees,  that  there  are  no 
precedents  in  the  Senate  whereby  any  sub- 
committees have  been  bound  under  the  rules 
as  they  are  outlined  in  this  particular  case. 
There  has  been  some  slight  misunderstand- 
ing that  possibly  the  question  was  one  of 
trying  to  restrict  me  or  some  other  member 
of  the  committee  in  perhaps  what  it  was 
thought  were  our  Intentions,  namely,  to  dis- 
cuss on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — or  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — confidential  matters 
which  came  to  the  lubcommlttee  from  In- 
come-tax returns.  That  was  not  at  all  the 
question,  as  any  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  verify.  That  was  not  In 
controversy  at  alL 

Furthermore.  I  point  out  that  recent  dis- 
cussions of  compromise  settlements  which  I 
disclosed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  arc  not 
covered,  either  in  or  out  of  any  rules  of  the 
subcommittee.  That  information  is  avail- 
able to  anyone,  particularly  to  any  member 
of  the  press.  If  ^hey  know  of  any  case,  they 
can  go  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  get 
details  as  to  sny  compromise  settlement 
which  may  have  been  made  in  the  past. 
Those  are  established  Treasiny  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  point  out  the 
results  of  this  censorship  as  siiggested,  as 
the  subcommittee  is  now  set  up. 

Under  this  proposal,  as  it  is  now  made.  It 
Is  pKMsible  for  the  subcommitte,  in  its  In- 
vestigation, to  develop  a  certain  case  against 
Mr.  X  who  is  employed  in  the  Treas\iry  De- 
partment. The  subcommittee  might  unani- 
mously decide  that  Mr.  X  was  accepting 
bribes  or  was  guilty  of  other  criminal  viola- 
tions at  the  law.  That  could  be  reported  to 
the  full  committee,  but  under  the  rule  as 
adopted.  If  the  full  committee  by  a  majority 
vote,  voted  "No"  on  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  subconunlttee,  the  fvill 
conunlttee  could  prevent  any  exposure  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  developed  in  the 
caune  of  the  investigation. 

Under  the  rule  as  outlined,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  subconunlttee  or  every  member 
of  the  full  committee  would  be  honorbound 
never  to  discuss,  either  on  or  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  any  of  the  facts  developed. 
Although  they  may  be  In  the  position  of 
thinking  that  Mr.  X  had  accepted  bribes 
and  was  conducting  his  oSoe  in  an  improper 
manner,  yet  they  would  be  precluded  from 
disclosing  any  information  which  had  been 
developed  in  the  subcommittee.  The  veto  Is 
all  powerful. 

Mr.  MouE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  T 

Mr.  WnxiAJus.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MoKSE.  Did  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  say  that  there  Is 
a  proposal  of  a  committee  which  seeks  to 
exercise  control  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  to  what  a  committee  mnnber  can  or  can- 
not say  in  the  public  Interest  with  reference 


to  Information  which  has  been  discovered 
through  the  medium  of  an  investigation  by 
a  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Wnj.iAMS.  If  the  information  vras  dis- 
covered as  a  result  of  material  which  was 
developed  and  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, if  the  full  committee  did  not  give 
permission,  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee would  be  precluded  from  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  reporting  such  in- 
formation, or  precluded  from  submitting  the 
facts  to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
proposal;  I  think  there  are  good  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  for  I  listened 
yesterday  and  heard  many  arguments  on 
the  subject;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
possibility  that  If  we  adopt  this  rule  and 
If  it  is  carried  to  the  extreme  and  appUed 
to  all  investigating  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  the  party  in  i>ower  could  put  the  lid 
on  any  investigation  of  any  irreg\ilaritles 
occurring  under  its  administration  of  the 
Government.  I  do  not  think  we  should  es- 
tablish such  a  precedent  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  As  I  told  the  committee  yesterday. 
I  woiild  never  go  along  with  any  such  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MoCastht.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCabtht.  May  I  say  to  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  who  lias  done  such 
an  excellent  job  of  exposing  corruption  in 
the  Internal  Reveniie  Bureau  that  I  think 
he  is  100-percent  correct  in  refiising  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  under  the  rule  which 
has  been  adopted?  We  have  adopted  rules 
of  procedure  in  our  conunlttee  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations, 
and  we  have  found  that  they  have  worked 
very  welL  We  have  in  no  way  attempted 
to  question  the  right  of  any  Senator,  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  to  dlscxiss  what  he  thinks 
should  be  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  taking  the 
action  he  has  taken  in  removing  himself 
from  that  subconunlttee. 

Mr.  WzLUAMs.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  motives  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  nile.  There  are  many 
arguments  tat  it,  but  its  implications  are 
dangerous.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  would  have  any  confidence  in  any 
subcommittee  which  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate irregularities  on  the  part  of  any 
Government  agency  if  the  members  of  such 
subcommittee  agreed  that  under  certain 
circiunstances.  by  a  vote  of  eight  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  they  would  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  even  if  there  were  viola- 
tions of  the  law  involved. 

Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WZLUAMS.  I  yield. 

itr.  MuMDT.  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
candor  and  courage  in  resigning  from  any 
such  subconunlttee.  Having  served  as  a 
minority  member  on  many  conunittees  in 
the  pcust,  I  certainly  vrould  have  resented  the 
operation  of  any  such  rule  as  that  which  the 
Senator  has  been  discussing.  As  a  member 
of  the  majcrlty  I  feel  equally  vehement 
about  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  we, 
as  members  of  the  majority  party,  shovUd 
ever  place  oiu-selves  in  such  a  position  that 
we  could  be  accused  of  trying  to  censure  any 
member  at  the  minority.  I  think  we  should 
remain  on  a  proper  basis,  so  that  Senators 
acting  through  the  conviction  of  their  con- 
sciences should  have  a  right  to  discuss  on 
the  fioor  or  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  any- 
where else,  corruption  or  malfeasance  wher- 
ever they  discover  it  in  the  management  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
cure  he  Is  aware,  because  h«  has  served  on 


many  committees,  that  other  committees 
have  access  to  tax  retinms  if  they  wish  to 
subpena  them.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the 
past  in  which  I  have  violated  that  right  or 
others  have  violated  it.  If  there  are  any 
such  instances,  I  should  like  to  have  them 
pointed  out.  We  have  not  taken  any  ad- 
vantage of  any  facts  of  a  confidential  nature 
which  we  have  obtained. 

Mr.  Iblumrr.  I  do  not  believe  taxpayers  who 
make  confidential  returns  should  have  the 
Information  contained  in  such  rettims 
spread  all  over  the  coiuitry.  unless  there  is 
an  established  violation.  In  securing  such 
information  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  it  Is  understood  that  members  of 
the  committee  will  not  disclose  the  Infor- 
mation. If  it  8ho\xld  be  independently  de- 
veloped In  the  committee,  by  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  there  is  anything  unlaw- 
ful in  the  return  of  the  taxpayer,  the  mem- 
ber should  not  be  barred  from  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  public  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
case  in  which  the  information  so  found  has 
been  misused. 

But  that  was  not  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  whole  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  full  conunlttee,  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  could  be  stopped. 
It  was  thcnoughly  understood  in  the  com- 
mittee that  if  such  a  report  was  voted  upon 
negatively  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, no  member  of  the  subcommittee 
thereafter  would  be  permitted  to  discuss 
either  on  or  off  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  the 
contents  erf  the  report  even  though  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  was  ccnvinced,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  there  was  involved  an 
actual  violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  stire  that  the  present  membership 
of  the  Finance  Committee  have  no  inten- 
tions to  protect  a  law  violator;  but  we  may 
not  always  have  the  same  membership. 

Mr.  MuKDT.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  not  quarrel  with  the  point 
of  view  that  the  full  committee  has  a  right 
to  tell  the  subcommittee  that  it  will  not  au- 
thorise publications.  That  is  one  thing.  But 
to  tell  individual  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  they  cannot  speak  about  it  is 
altogether  different. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  agree  fully  with  that 
statement.  The  point  is  that  tlM  fuU  com- 
mittee wants  the  power  to  bind  every  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  not  to  refer  to  any 
information  gained  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tions or  powers  authorised  by  the  fxill  com* 
mlttee. 

Mr.  MuwDT.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  considers  censorship  by  con- 
gressional action  to  be  any  better  than  cen- 
sorship by  Executive  edict. 
Mr.  Williams.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Anum.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  jrleld? 
Mr.  Williams.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Ancxw.  If  the  subcommittee  obtidns 
knowledge  wtilch  indicates  that  a  pubUc  of- 
ficial is  dishonest  in  canylng  out  his  trust 
and  the  subcommittee  fails  to  make  the  fact 
known  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
people  at  the  ooiuitry,  are  not  the  members 
ot  the  subcommittee  just  as  guUty.  in  effect, 
of  betraying  the  people  who  sent  them  to  the 
Congress  as  is  the  ofllcial  who  is  directly  or 
indirectly  shielded  by  the  failure  to  report 
such  malfeasance  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  has  always  been  my 
understanding,  and  it  has  been  the  basis  of 
my  objections  to  the  past  administration. 
They  covered  up  some  of  the  reports,  and 
I  felt  they  should  have  been  acted  upon 
prior  to  exposure. 

Mr.  AzxKif .  The  nile  would  cover  up  those 
reports. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  Is  correct.  I  question 
whether  any  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  office  as 
a  Senator  would  have  the  right  to  join  in 
a  conspiracy  in  advance  whereby  there  would 
be  a  possiblUty  that  he  would  sit  tight  with 
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Information  which  he  thought  disclosed  a 
violation  of  law.  I  certainly  would  not  do  it, 
with  or  without  a  legal  right. 

Mr.  AiKSM.  A  Senator  has  no  such  right, 
and  I  question  the  right  of  the  majority  of 
any  committee  to  tie  the  tongue  of  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  knowl- 
edge of  violations  of  the  law,  and  keep  him 
from  revealing  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
corrected  and  such  disclosure  may  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  other  officials  who  perhaps 
are  following  the  same  course. 

Blr.  WiLUAMB.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
Is  correct. 

Bir.  Motss.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
comment  at  this  point  becatise  I  believe  we 
ought  to  make  a  record  on  this  question 
today. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  propose  a 
code  of  procedure  for  congresbional  investi- 
gations, such  as  is  foimd  in  the  Kefauver 
blU  and  in  the  Morse  bUl,  and  to  provide  a 
rule  of  committee  against  public  disclosure 
in  the  so-called  pretrial  or  early  stages  of 
an  investigation,  xmtll  all  the  facts  are  made 
of  record  and  there  Is  an  opportunity  to 
rebut  themr;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  lay  down  a  rule  of  finality  which  says  that 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  serves  on  a 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  priv- 
ileged at  any  time  to  perform  what  h«  con- 
siders to  be  his  senatorial  duty,  namely,  to 
discuss  publicly  on  ths  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
question  which  hs  thinks  Is  of  public  con- 
oem.  growing  out  of  his  work  as  a  member 
xa  the  oommittM.  Z  agraa  with  ths  sUts- 
msnt  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  alio  the  tmplloatloni  and  tht  oommentt 
madt  by  th«  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  by 
the  Sanator  from  Dalawart,  aa  wall. 

Zn  tb«  tint  place.  X  do  not  think  any  luob 
ml*  eould  poMlbly  hav«  any  blndini  effaoi 
on  any  llambar  o(  tht  Stnata.  baoauM  Ihara 
would  b«  no  way  to  t nforoa  it,  WhtntTar  a 
rule  U  madt,  tha  qutatlon  m\ut  always  b« 
aUtd,  in  ratpact  to  tha  rult:  What  about  ita 
violatlont  iuppoat  Btnator  X.  or  tha  Sana- 
tor  rrom  Dalawara  himaalf ,  aarvinff  on  a  tub- 
oommlttaa,  baoama  oonYinoatf,  tpaaking 
hypothatioally,  that  tha  lubeommittaa  waa 
tryini  to  oonoaal  a  tramandoua  national 
aeandal  or  maiatfminiatralion,  Doaalhatan- 
ator  from  Dalawara  think  for  a  momant  that 
tha  lipa  of  Sanator  X  would  ba  aaalad  by  any 
aueh  rula  aa  tha  Sanator  la  now  diaouaaini 
from  praaantini  tha  mattar  on  tha  floor  oi 
tha  Sanatti  and  if  ha  did  diaouaa  It,  doaa  tha 
■anator  think  ha  would  tharafora  ba  aub* 
Jtetad.  ahall  I  aay,  to  tht  anplieaUoa  of  tha 
rult  of  tht  Stnatt  undtr  whioh  lltmbtrt  of 
tht  Stnatt  may  paaa  Judgmaut  on  tha  quali- 
fieationa  of  thair  oollaaguaa,  and  that  auch 
diadoaurt  might  ba  tha  baaia  for  ouatini  tha 
Mtmbart 

Suoh  a  aufitation  la  abaurd.  X  autltat,  ba« 
oauaa  X  think  it  la  nscaaaary  to  look  at  tha 
ralatlonthip  of  tha  powar  of  any  Sanata  oom- 
mittta  to  tha  powar  of  tha  Sanata  as  a  whole. 
Tha  oommlttat  Is  the  lesser  In  Importance. 
and  any  power  delegated  to  It  is  also  leeeer 
than  the  power  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
There  Is  one  power  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  In  all  our  history  has  In  no  way  been 
restricted.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
American  people  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
an  attempt  Is  made  to  restrict  It  by  such  a 
rule  as  the  Senator  is  now  siiggestlng.  name- 
ly, a  rxile  of  censorship  to  be  Imposed  by  a 
committee  on  the  lips  of  any  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  any  Information  he  may 
gain  as  a  committee  member  while  carrying 
on  his  work  as  a  committee  member.  Such 
action  is  unthinkable.  Of  course,  if  any  at- 
tempt is  ever  made  to  impose  such  a  rule, 
carrying  with  it  some  enforcement  penalty,  it 
must  be  fought,  because  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  no  man  of  honor  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  violate  any  rule  of 
any  committee  that  goes  to  the  subject  mat- 


ter of  secrecy,  unless  he  becomes  convinced 
that  something  rotten  is  going  on,  and  that 
he  must,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  have  stated, 
live  up  to  his  oath  as  a  Senator  and  perform, 
his  functions  as  a  Senator,  those  functions 
being  more  important  than  his  functions  as 
a  member  of  a  Senate  committee. 

What  I  think  is  needed  Is  the  making  of  a 
legislative  record  on  the  point  by  the  com- 
mittee between  one  Senates  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  But  I  cannot 
believe  any  member  of  the  committee  would 
p\irport  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  would  have 
binding  force  and  effect  on  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  censor  and  seal  his  lips  if ,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  fulfilling  the  oath  he 
took  at  the  desk  when  he  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  he  believes  that  It  has  become 
his  duty  to  tell  the  American  people  what  he 
thinks  the  facts  are  about  any  matter  that 
may  arise. 

Similar  situations  were  encountered  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  time  and 
time  again  when  I  was  a  member  of  that 
committee,  when  allegedly  secret  informa- 
tion was  given  the  committee,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  ccHnmlttee  were  in  honor  bound, 
in  the  Interest  of  protecting  the  security 
of  the  country,  not  to  violate  any  security 
policies  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ices.  But  sometimes  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  we  were  satisfied,  if  certain 
conditions  were  not  cleared  up,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  the  matter  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  In  s\Kh  sltuaUons  I  never 
heaitated  to  tell  the  committee  what  my 
poeltlon  would  be.  SomeUmee  I  wonder  if 
that  Is  not  ons  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Oommittet  on 
Armed  Servtoea, 

ICr.  WnxiAMs.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  comment.  As  I  said  bafort. 
X  am  not  quettioning  tht  motivta  of  thoaa 
who  aupporttd  thla  propoaal.  Argumenu 
can  ba  prtttnttd  both  waya.  But  tht  ntt 
raault  U  that  it  would  ba  theoretically  poa- 
aibla— X  do  not  aay  It  would  a?tr  ba  dona« 
to  have  the  full  eommlttae  by  a  mare  ma- 
jority vote  lUfla  a  report  that  a  aubeom- 
mitltt  might  unanimoualy  make,  ana 
thought  tha  aubcommittaa  might  ba  uaanu 
moua  in  ita  verdict  that  thart  waa  a  viola- 
tion of  tha  law. 

Mr.  IIOMB.  Xf  tht  Btnator  from  Dtlawara 
will  hold  tht  floor  for  a  minutt.  bteauaa  tha 
Senator  from  Wiaoonain  (Mr,  MoOaiTMT)  da- 
airtt  mt  to  yitld.  X  ahould  like  to  toueh  upon 
tha  laat  obaarratioa  ha  made.  Doaa  tha  Btn- 
ator from  Dalawara  agrtt  with  mt  that  it 
would  ba  vary  wiaa  u  all  eommittatt  of  tht 
Stnatt  would  oonatantly  keep  in  mind  tha 
fact  that  mattara  which  ooma  bafort  any 
oommitttt  of  tht  Stnatt  art  not  mattara 
that  involve  buainaaa  of  the  oommitttt,  but 
that  the  buaineaa  btfort  any  oommitttt  of 
tht  Stnatt  happana  to  be  the  buaineea  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Statee,  and  tha 
committee  doee  not  own  such  bttsineeeT 

Mr.  WtLUAMB.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McOaitmt.  Mr.  Preeident,  wiU  the 
Senator  yleldt 

Mr.  wiLLUMM,  I  yield  to  tha  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCAtTKT.  As  the  Senator  from  Dela* 
ware  knows,  at  the  time  the  Senate  was  ar« 
ganlaed  and  its  committees  were  appointed, 
I  very  much  desired  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  the  Special  Investigating 
Committee  because  of  the  tremendously  ef- 
fective and  excellent  work  he  did  over  a 
period  of  time  in  exposing  graft  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
I  thought  his  handling  of  that  investiga- 
tion was  a  model  for  the  handling  of  mate- 
rial of  that  nature. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows,  sinee 
the  first  at  the  year  I  have  discussed  with 
him  a  number  ot  cases  which  appear  to  rep- 
resent rather  grossly  Improper  conduct  in 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  been  furnished  some 
information  with  respect  to  some  ct  the 


cases,  although  he  hlmeelf  has  had  much 
more  Information  than  we  have  given  him. 
My  committee  has  desisted  from  going  Into 
matters  concerning  corruption  and  fraud  in 
the  Biveau  of  Internal  Revenue,  because  I 
had  hoped  the  Senator  from  Delaware  woxild 
head  a  subcommittee  that  would  look  into 
that  matter. 

On  March  9,  several  days  before  the  sub* 
committee  was  formed.  I  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr.  Mn.- 
UQUM I  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  Insert  the  letter  in  the  Rccoio.  Bet- 
ter still,  I  should  like  to  read  it  into  the 
RscoBD.    It  Is  very  brief.    It  reads  as  follows: 
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9,  1963. 
Senator  Buome  MnxnuH. 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Senatos  Mnj.iKTw:  My  staff  has  ac- 
cumulated considerable  material  on  John  B. 
Dunlap,  who  as  you  know  was  originally 
located  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  Washington  and  later  frosen  Into  a  clvll- 
servlce  p>oeltion  In  the  Bureau  in  Texas, 
under  the  reorganisation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 

This  material  has  been  supplied  to  Senator 
WiujAMs,  for  the  reason  that  I  understood 
that  when  he  suggested  coming  on  my  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Investigations,  he  was 
discouraged  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
head  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Plnance 
Committee  with  full  authority  to  go  Into  tas 
fraud  casee,  etc.  I  have  been  rather  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  no  such  sut>oommlttee 
has  been  appointed  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
I  would  appreciate  knowing  whether  suoh  a 
aubcommittee  is  to  be  formed:  if  not,  my 
committee  will  proceed  to  go  into  thia 
matter. 

For  a  number  of  reaaona  time  U  very  Im- 
porunt  In  this  caae.    Therefore.  X  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  at  your  vary 
aarlieet  convenience. 
Slnetrtly  youra, 

Joa  MoOAamv. 

Mr.  Prttldtnt.  X  aak  unanlmeua  tonatnt 
to  havt  printtd  -in  the  Mooaa  at  thU  point 
aa  a  part  of  my  rtmarka  the  reply  whitlt  X 
received  from  tht  eluUrmaa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pinanea. 

There  being  no  objection,  tha  latter  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha  Raooaa,  aa 
foUowa: 

VNirm  Statw  Binavi. 
•    OoMaurm  on  Pinanci. 

Hob.  Jomto  r.  MoOaktiit. 
StiMle  OJIee  tulMliif . 

^  Wae^tiif  ton,  O.  e. 

DiAi  BBNAToa  McCAatMT:  With  refaranct 
to  your  letter  of  March  g,  iggg.  rtgardiag  tht 
hppolntmtnt  of  a  aubcommittaa  by  tha  Ban- 
ate  Pinanoe  Oommittte  to  invastigatt  inttr- 
nal  rtvenue  mattere. 

Today  the  Senau  Pinance  Committee  au- 
thoriaed  the  appointment  of  euch  a  tub- 
committee. 

It  WiU  be  appreciated  If  you  will  eupply 
the  committee  with  the  material  to  wliich 
you  refer  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

KuoBNi  D.  MnuxxM, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Moasi.  Mr.  Preeident.  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  he  Is  removing  hlnuelf  from  the 
subcommittee.  I  would  not  do  it.  I  would 
stay  on  the  subcommittee  and  serve  notice 
as  to  what  I  Intended  to  do.  I  think  I  would 
recognize  the  old  rule  the  dlstlnguUhed 
Preeldlng  Officer  (Mr.  Toasrl  whispered  to 
me  a  moment  ago,  namely,  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  his  duty 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  exercise  what  he  thinks  Is  a 
wise  discretion  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  never  bring  to  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  any  item  of  hxtstneas  fransacted 
in  the  committee  and  make  public  disclosure 
of  It  unless  he  thought  the  public  interest 
demanded  it.  I  think  it  will  be  unfortunate 
If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  leaves  the  sub- 
committee because  the  subcommittee  Is 
adopting  a  rule  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
That  is  no  Justification  for  leaving  the  eub- 
committee.  I  would  simply  say,  "RiUe  or  no 
rule,  I  am  going  to  stay  here  and  fulfiU  my 
oath  of  ofBce  as  a  Senat<n-.  You  can  adopt 
all  the  censorship  rules  you  wish;  they  will 
roll  from  my  back  like  water." 

Mr.  WnjJAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  MoBSK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
leaving  the  full  committee.  Certainly  I 
intend  to  remain  cm  the  full  committee 
and  exercise  my  rights  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  as  a  member 
of  the  full  committee.  However,  the  sub- 
committee has  not  yet  lieen  organized. 
The  subcommittee  has  been  authorized  on 
the  basis  which  I  have  Just  sUted.  and  I 
have  rejected  membership  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. If  I  were  to  become  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  under  the  rules  which 
have  been  outlined  I  would  expect  to  fol- 
^  low  them  In  good  faith.  I  thought  It  waa 
only  fair  to  UXi  the  committee  in  advance 
that  I  would  not  be  bound  by  any  such 
arbitrary  rules. 

Mr.  Dot^oLAs.  Mr.  Preeident.  will  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  to  mef 

Mr.  Moms.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DoooLAB.  I  hope  the  Pinanoe  Oommit- 
tM and  the  Senator  from  Detaware  may 
reconsider  the  tentative  decisions  which  they 
have  reached.  During  the  paat  a  yeara.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  baa  rendered  aa  great 
a  public  aarviee  to  thia  Nation  ai  any  other 
Member  of  thia  body. 

I  never  knew  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  bring  a  case  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
which  waa  not  carefully  checked.  Xn  every 
iniunce  before  he  brought  a  caae  to  the 
floor  he  not  only  allowed  but  aollcitad  com- 
ment from  thoee  who  might  be  advtrttly 
riBiHH  upon.  Ht  gavt  fuU  wtight  to  their 
■tattmenla.  Xn  eeveral  caaae  which  I  dis- 
euaeed  with  him.  though  ht  wm  dtaling 
with  Dtmocrats,  I  found  him  to  bt  tome- 
what  more  Itnitnt  than  X  waa. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  haa  made  a 
magnlAoent  record.  Not  only  do  we  on  our 
•Ide  of  the  alale  have  great  confldence  in 
Mm,  but  the  American  public  hat  grtat 
confidence  in  him.  X  very  much  hope  that 
he  will  remain  on  the  rommlttee,  and  X  very 
much  hope  that  the  committee  will  fret  him. 
aa  tht  prtvioua  PlaaiMt  Ooaunittta  treed 
him. 

X  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  tht  tact 
that  though  tht  prtvioua  Oongreet  was  or- 
ganlaed  prtmartly  by  our  aide,  we  never 
impoeed  any  roadblocka.  X  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delavrare  will  agree  with  the  atote- 
ment  that  In  any  Inveetigations  which  he 
mede  we  allowed  him  complete  freedom  with 
the  record,  and  compleM  freedom  to  make 
statements  on  the  flix>r,  as  I  believe  he 
should  have  a  right  to  do. 

I  am  not  trying  to  stir  up  intraparty  strife 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  convinced  me 
and  the  American  public  that  he  is  a  com- 
pletely honest  man  who  calls  the  shots  aa 
he  seee  them,  regardless  of  i>arty  affiliation, 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  individuals 
concerned  are  Important  or  unimportant. 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  reconsider  his  decision,  that 
he  will  serve  on  the  subcommittee,  and  that 
the  subcommittee  will  allow  him  freedom  of 
action.  I  regard  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
as  one  of  the  finest  citizens  of  this  Republic. 
Mr.  WnxiAics.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  met 
Mr.  MoKSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WnojAMs.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  very  much.    I  assure  him  that  I  wlU 


not  lose  my  interest,  even  though  I  am  not 
on  the  subcommittee.  Any  Information 
which  may  come  to  my  hands  will,  after 
proper  verification,  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people — let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 

Mr.  AncDT.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MoesK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AncKN.  Mr.  President,  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  his  becoming 
a  member  of  the  subconunittee.  I  think  the 
American  people  would  be  very  much  dls- 
i^jpointed.  Indeed,  if  he  were  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Aptxypcm  of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas]  has  said  about  the  subcom- 
mittee freeing  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
do  not  understand  how  any  subcommittee 
can  free  a  member  whom  it  has  no  right  to 
bind  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Mr.  President,  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Delaware  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  stand  here  today  and  argue  in  supptxt  of 
what  I  think  are  his  committee  rights. 


only  when  we  have  the  strength  to  back 
ft  up. 

We  live  In  an  atomic  age.  We  cannot  again 
rely  on  our  admittedly  exceptional  indus- 
trial producticMi  to  overcome  our  habitual 
policy  of  too  little  and  too  late. 

May  I,  therefore,  convey  a  respectful  sug- 
gestion that  you  yourself,  Mr.  President, 
come  before  the  Congress  and  present  an 
Inventory  of  the  world  situation,  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  potential  enemy,  and  the 
broad  military  and  atomic  requirements  we 
ourselves  have  no  choice  except  to  fulfill. 
Given  this  Inventory,  the  American  people 
will  willingly  and  cheerfully  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  do  whatever  Is  necessary — ^Just 
as  they  always  have  responded  to  clear  and 
present  danger. 

The    American    people    and    the    United 
States  Congress  can  best  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations to  meet  all  our  deficits,  once  they 
are  Informed  as  to  what  our  goals  must  be. 
Tours  sincerely, 

BxintT  M.  Jacksoit, 
United  States  Senator. 


DeicM  aad  Dcf  eaac  AppropriatiMS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IM  TBI  SBUTI  OP  TOt  XJHtTED  STATES 

JTonday.  Mareh  iO,  19$i 

Ur,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrMldent,  X 
sak  unanUnoui  oonsent  that  a  letter  r«- 
tardUtf  a  mlUUry  dattolt.  addraued  by 
tha  Junior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  jAoxsoifl  to  the  Preildent  of  the 
united  SUtet.  he  Inserted  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Ricoiid.  X  beUere  thli  to  be  a 
very  Important  eommunloatlon,  and  X 
think  the  quetUoni  railed  by  our  ool- 
leafue  are  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate. 

There  beint  no  objeetlon.  the  letter 

waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao. 

aa  foMowi:  _  .^.. 

WMBum,  ISM. 

lHa  nmamn, 

riM  irHMt  fletiN.  Waehinf  *•<*•  ^  ^* 

Mr  Dmm  Ittu  PMsiMniT:  There  ara  prob- 
lem! taeing  our  Nation  loday  which  ara  ot 
iraal  oonoara  to  ma.  aa  X  know  they  are  to 
you  and  to  all  Amarioans. 

Xn  the  ftrit  piaoe,  X  am  troubled  by  our 
dollar  defloit  whieh  we  both  know  to  be  eert- 
oui.  and  I  am  hopatui  that  it  ean  be  met  and 
balanced. 

Even  greater  Immediate  anxiety  it  arouaed 
by  what  seems  to  be  a  dUtinct  military 
deficit.  This  military  deficit  was  dramatlaed 
recently  when  American  planes  were  shot 
down  in  Kurope  and  we  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  we  have  no  Jet  planes  In  the  area 
capable  of  matching  thoee  of  the  aggreeeors. 
We  hear  disturbing  reports,  too,  that  we  are 
short  of  ammunition  in  Korea. 

Certain  queetions  concern  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Just  what 
do  we  know  about  the  strength  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies?  What  Is  the  extent  of  our  de- 
fense today  and  what  are  our  military  re- 
qiUrementsT  What  are  our  defense  goals 
and  what  should  we  be  doing  to  meet  these 
gofUs?  Are  we  now  producing  or  have  we 
scheduled  production  of  atomic  weapons  in 
line  with  the  source  materials  we  have  avail- 
able? 

We  an  are  seeking  a  reeotute  and  firm  for- 
eign policy.  But  saying  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  resolute  and  firm  does  not  make 
It  so.    We  can  achieve  such  a  foreign  policy 


Two  Birds  Witli  Either  Stone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  luaaxanm 
ZN  TOB  ROU8B  OF  RNPRISXNTATIVSS 

Thunday,  March  20. 1955 

Mr.  8MXTR  of  Miseissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  oonsent.  X  in- 
clude the  followini  article  from  the  Na« 
tlonal  Voter,  publication  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  ot  the  XJnitsd  SUtes,  for 
March  15.  IMS: 
Two 


Two  pleoee  of  leftilatlon  which  may  soon 
be  before  tha  Oongreai  might,  if  adopted, 
oontrtbute  to  inoreaaing  importe  and  alio  to 
economy  in  Oovarnment.  One  would  repeal 
the  eo-oalled  Buy  Amerlean  Act  and  the  other 
would  simplify  our  euitona  procedures. 

na  B«T  aMatxoaN  act 
TlM  orlgliial  pxirpoas  of  the  Buy  American 
Aet,  pasted  in  IMg,  waa  to  stimulate  am- 
laoynent  In  this  country  by  requiring  Oov 
ernment  agencies  to  purchsas  supplies  from 
domestle  rather  than  foreign  seureas.  Ths 
aot^srmltted  purchase  of  foreign  supplies 
only  eAMn  American  supplies  ware  unaeall* 
able  or  when  the  foreign  price  was  more  than 
H  percent  lower.  XiSgtalatlon  on  public  houe* 
Ing,  the  merchant  marine,  rural  electriftea- 
tion,  stockpiling  stratsgto  materials,  and 
appropriations  for  the  Defense  Department 
contain  similar  provisions.  State  and  munlc* 
ipal  etatutee  aleo  have  "Buy  American'* 
daueee. 

The  Bxiy  American  Act  has  come  Into  the 
limelight  along  with  the  movement  to  re* 
duoe  fcrelgn  aid  and  Increase  trade.  Euro- 
pean nuinufacturere  reallaed  they  could 
often  supply  goods  to  the  United  Statee 
Government,  but  that  Buy  American  provi- 
sions made  It  useless  to  submit  bids  for 
Oovemment  contracts.  Kur<^an  govern- 
mente  point  out  that  these  provisions  are 
inconsistent  with  our  policy  of  encouraging 
Burope  to  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

Although  the  heads  of  Qovernment  agen- 
cies are  allowed  some  discretion  In  applying 
the  Buy  American  Act,  most  of  them  play 
It  safe  by  awarding  contracts  to  domestlo 
producers.  However,  In  exceptional  cases  sn 
agency  has  withstood  local  pressure  and  has 
purchased  equipment  from  a  foreign  firm  at  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Tbe  Interior  Department  awarded  a 
contract  for  electrical  power  equipment  to  be 
Installed  In  an  Alaslcan  plant  to  a  Swiss  firm. 
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nx«  dUr«r«no«  iMtWMa  th«  8w1m  bid  umI 
tht  neftTMt  domMtlo  bid,  taking  fr«lgbt  and 
th«  tariff  Into  account  waa  $M6,681.  Tha 
Army  found  It  could  sare  180,000  by  buying 
1300  mleroaeopea  from  Italy.  Aa  a  result  of 
the  competition  from  abroad,  the  domestic 
firms  lowwed  their  price  and  the  Qovem- 
ment  split  the  contract  between  Italian  and 
American  firms. 

■arly  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Repre- 
■enUtlTe  Smith.  Democrat,  of  Mlsalsslppl. 
Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Buy  American 
Act.  No  action  has  been  taken  and  much 
will  depend  on  the  general  attitude  of  Oon- 
gress  on  the  question  of  whether  United 
States  Imports  should  be  inoreastd  by  every 
Atallable  means. 

CTTBTOm  snCPLXnOATIOIf 

All  merchandise  produced  In  a  foreign 
country  and  shipped  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
sale  goes  through  a  United  States  custom- 
house where  officials  determine  what  duty 
should  be  paid.  The  redtape  surrounding 
customs  has  created  such  a  log  jam  of  cases 
that  a  great  many  people  concerned  with 
the  problem,  Including  President  Elsenhower, 
are  urging  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  to  simplify 
customs  procedures. 

In  December  1953,  United  States  custom- 
houses bad  723,0T7  entries  of  foreign  goods 
on  which  duties  had  not  been  determined. 
The  Customs  Courts  received  30.000  cases  in 
fiscal  1952  mainly  instituted  by  Importers 
who  claimed  that  imported  goods  were  ap- 
praised at  too  high  a  value.  By  December 
1952  only  7,335  cases  had  been  decided. 
Some  of  the  cases  wont  be  decided  for  f o\ir  or 
five  years.  Such  delays  inevitably  discourage 
people  who  are  trying  to  import.  ImpcN'ters 
often  find  that  long  after  the  goods  have 
been  sold,  the  appraiser  has  assessed  a  duty 
so  much  higher  than  the  importer  thought 
he  would  have  to  pay.  that  all  profits  de- 
rived from  the  sale  are  wiped  out. 

There  are  five  different  methods  by  which 
the  value  of  imported  merchandise  is  deter- 
mined. If  an  Importer  estimates  the  value 
lower  than  the  customs  official,  the  importer 
pays  a  penalty  or  appeals  to  the  Customs 
court  and  the  court  may  not  decide  the 
case  for  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Importer  values  the  goods  higher  than  the 
customs  official,  he  does  not  get  a  refund. 
To  make  the  situation  even  more  harassing 
for  the  importer,  customs  officials  are  lo- 
cated In  different  cities  and  appraise  the 
value  of  like  products  differently.  Last  year 
there  were  some  6,496  cases  where  the  deter- 
mination of  value  differed.  By  the  time  the 
Customs  Bureau  in  Washington  determines 
the  correct  value,  another  delay  has  occurred. 

A  customs  simplification  bill  Intended  to 
untangle  some  of  the  problems  surrounding 
the  importation  of  goods  passed  the  House 
In  1961  but  the  Senate  took  no  action.  It 
Is  quite  certain  a  similar  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  83d  Congress. 


Shodd  House  Meaibers  Be  Elected  for 
2  or  4  Years? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  AUCANSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  OATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  quite  a  lot  of  interest  seems  to 
be  fomented  to  ctiange  the  2-year  House 
term  and  elect  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  4-year  term.  The 
terms   of   members   of   parliament   in 


Western  European  countries  and  In  Can- 
ada are  4  years  or  longer.  The  4-year 
term  has  been  widely  adopted  In  the 
United  States  over  the  past  two  decades. 
More  than  half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  elect  their  governors  for  4-year 
terms.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  term 
of  office  of  councilmen  was  extended  to  4 
years  In  194S. 

Representative  P.  R.  ComtisT,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  5 
to  establish  a  4-year  term  for  Members 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Coudert  resolution  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Before  this  joint  res- 
olution could  be  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  each  House  of  Congress  by  at  least  a 
two-thirds  vote.  In  addition,  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  would  have  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment so  submitted.  Mr.  Coudert  con- 
tends that  the  membership  in  Congress 
is  now  a  full-time  Job.  He  argues  that 
about  the  time  Members  are  through 
with  one  election,  they  are  confronted 
with  another  and  that  the  average  House 
Mratiber  would  have  only  about  1  year  to 
concentrate  upon  congressional  business 
before  becoming  engaged  In  either  a 
campaign  in  the  primary  or  general 
election. 

It  is  said  by  proponents  of  the  Coudert 
resolution  that  4  years  is  a  reasonable 
time  for  Members  to  familiarize  them- 
selvs  with  the  job  at  hand  and  that  2 
years  is  too  short  a  time  for  a  Member 
to  learn  something  about  the  legislative 
machinery  or  to  make  a  sufficient  record 
of  performance  upon  which  the  voters 
may  judge  him.  Another  argimient  in 
favor  of  the  4 -year  term  that  is  widely 
used  is  the  expense  of  campaigning  for 
election  is  burdensome  upon  the  Mem- 
ber as  well  as  his  supporters,  when  called 
upon  to  make  a  race  every  even  year. 

Support  for  the  Coudert  resolution  will 
come  from  States  which  have  a  strong 
two-party  system.  In  so  many  of  these 
States,  the  Representative  faces  stiflf  op- 
position in  the  general  election  from  the 
opposing  party,  in  addition  to  occasional 
primary  contests.  Should  the  two-party 
system  be  strengthened  in  many  Sou  th- 
em States,  additional  support  would  be 
gained  for  the  passage  of  the  4-year  term 
proposal. 

The  2-year  term  was  written  by  the 
Poimdlng  Fathers  in  1787.  It  was  their 
contention  that  a  Representative  should 
be  close  to  the  people,  that  he  should 
speak  the  will  of  the  people  who  sent  him 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  order  to 
serve  the  constituents  in  a  particular  con- 
gressional district,  the  Member  would 
put  forth  every  effort  to  make  a  deter- 
mination of  the  people's  wishes  on  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  and  concern. 

The  Coudert  resolution  will  probably 
be  faced  with  bitter  opposition  before  it, 
or  any  other  similar  proposal,  is  finally 
approved  and  adopted.  It  could  be  said 
that  a  4-year  term  of  office  for  a  House 
Member  would  cause  him  to  become  lax 
and  inattentive  to  his  duties.  He  may 
lose  touch  with  his  district.  He  also  may 
be  difOcult  for  some  of  his  constituents 


to  locate  when  needed,  should  he  be  en- 
trenched for  a  period  of  4  years.  Public 
service  is  a  public  trust,  and  whoever  un- 
dertakes such  a  position  should  bear  In 
mind  that  the  people  who  employ  him 
should  have  easy  access  to  such  public 
servant  at  all  times.  He  should  be  avaU- 
able  to  his  people  when  called  upon  in 
all  matters  coming  under  the  purview  and 
prerogatives  of  his  office.  Quite  a  lot  of 
opinions  will  be  expressed  on  this  Issue 
before  a  final  determination  will  bt 
made. 


Addreti  of  Roj  K.  FtrgMM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rvomSDA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RKPRSSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  19S3 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcou,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Roy  K. 
Ferguson,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Jackson- 
ville. Fla..  March  10,  1»53: 

It  la  a  distinct  prlvUege  to  have  with  ua 
•o  many  dlatlnguUhed  giweU  who  ehere  a 
community  of  interest  with  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.  The  fact  that  many  leaders  in  business. 
Industry,  government,  and  community  af- 
fairs are  here  tonight  seems  particularly  fit- 
ting. We  at  St.  RegU  feel  that  we  are  active 
partners  with  you — particularly  partners  for 
progress  in  Jacksonville  and  Plorlda. 

Jacksonville  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Tigoroxu  industrial  growth  which  has  charac- 
terized the  entire  south  in  reoent  years.  We 
are  proud  to  be  a  f>art  of  that  growth.  Our 
move  into  JacksonvUle  and  the  start  of  oper- 
ations of  our  pulp  and  paper  mill  represent 
an  Important  milestone  in  St.  Regis'  history. 
It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  we  may,  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  be  deemed  worthy  cltl- 
eens  of  your  community  and  oon tribute  to 
Its  social  and  economic  life. 

Plfty  years  ago.  the  south 's  economy  was 
dominated  by  one  crop — cotton.  Today,  a 
second  crop — pulpwood — has  become  of 
major  Importance.  Reoent  figures  show 
that  sales  of  the  southern  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  were  more  than  sa  billion  compared 
with  a  value  of  slighUy  less  than  $3  billion 
for  the  cotton  crop.  Pulpwood  has  brought 
to  the  South  the  balance  of  a  two-crop 
economy. 

The  millions  of  dollars  already  Invested  by 
the  pulp,  paper,  and  board  Industry  In  the 
South  offer  excellent  proof  that  your  re- 
sources of  economical  and  permanent  sup- 
pUes  of  raw  materials  are  recognized  and 
accepted  by  the  business  and  financial 
world. 

The  use  of  southern  pulp  has  been  expand- 
ing for  many  years.  However,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  Scandinavian,  C^madlan.  and  West 
Coast  pulps  were  considered  necessary  to 
make  paper  with  the  specifications  of 
strength  required  for  many  grades  of  kraft. 
The  shortages  of  imported  supplies  during 
Wm-ld  War  n  brought  about  the  use  of 
southern  wood  on  a  larger  scale.  We  learned 
to  make  good  strong  pulp  and  obtain  the 
economic  advantages  of  southern  woodlands. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
industry's  laboratories,  technicians,  and 
operatmv  that  today  we  know  how  to  make 
top  grades  of  sulfate  paper  from  your 
southern  wood. 

The  pulp  and  paper  Industry  has  played 
a  tremendous  part  in  perpetuating  southern 


f oresti  through  !ta  progrton  of  sclentifle  for- 
estry. The  rapid  growth  of  your  trees  and 
proper  management  of  your  forests  make  a 
year  round  harvest  possible.  As  a  recult  of 
our  Industry's  move  into  the  South,  It  has 
become  truly  profitable,  for  the  first  time,  to 
raise  trees  as  a  crop,  l^e  rapid  growth  and 
perpetual  charaotsr  of  this  orop  justified  the 
paper  industry's  great  investment  In  the 
South.  These  natural  and  eoonomlc  advan- 
tages promise  a  healthy  future  for  the  south- 
ern pulp  and  paper  Industry— for  Jackson- 
ville—for Florida— In  fact,  for  the  entire 
South.  Already  about  80  ))eroent  of  the  kraft 
pulp,  paper,  and  board  produced  In  the 
United  SUtes  U  now  manufactured  south  of 
the  MMon-DUon  line. 

Do  you  realise  the  Importance  of  paper  In 
our  eoonomyt  Paper  and  board  now  ranks 
sixth  among  our  Nation's  Industries.  But^ 
that  rating  teUs  only  parn  of  the  story.  Pa- 
per Is  man's  chief  medium  for  transmitting 
Ideas  and  recording  facta.  Bver  since  the 
Chinese  developed  paper  in  the  first  century 
A  D..  It  has  been  used  to  record  the  knowl- 
edge of  writers.  phUoeophers,  theologians, 
and  scientists.  The  ideas  and  theories  which 
have  been  expressed  on  paper  served  to 
stimulate  other  men's  thinking  down 
through  the  ages.  Our  libraries,  schools, 
and  colle»?es  represent  the  continuing  na- 
twe  of  thU  development  of  Ideas  and  record- 
ing of  facts.  We  might  stiy  that  our  western 
civilisation,  developed  from  and  grew 
through  the  knowledge  rooocded  and  trans- 
mitted on  paper. 

Evidence  of  paper's  Importance  In  our  na- 
tional economy  Is  given  by  lU  remarkable 
growth  In  use.  At  the  turn  of  the  century. 
the  annual  per  capita  consumption  was  58 
pounds.  Official  figures  for  1952  showed  an 
annual  per  capita  consumption  of  868 
pounds.  The  national  production  of  paper 
has  Increased  from  2  million  tons  per  year 
in  1900  to  approximately  36  million  tons 
today. 

The  bright  outlook  for  the  future  of  the 
paper  industry  can  be  measured  by  the  rapid 
and  continued  growth  in  per  capita  use  and 
the  expected  Increase  In  the  population. 

Industry  growth  Is  Important.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  high  production  level  Is  nat- 
urally of  interest  to  all  of  us  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  paper  Industry — ^but  of 
equal  Interest  is  stabUity. 

By  Its  very  nature,  paper  Is  a  product  of 
ever-expanding  uses.  It  can  be  given  many 
treatments;  be  converted  Into  many  forms. 
Our  Indxutry's  technicians  are  constantly 
working  to  develop  new  uses  for  paper. 
These  new  uses  should  mean  greater  per 
capita  consumption  of  paper. 

There  exists  a  constant  dally  need  for 
paper  and  paper  products.  In  the  depths 
of  the  depression  in  1932 — a  serious  economic 
condition  which  most  of  vut  here  remember 
and  which  I  am  hopefxil  will  never  be 
repeated — ^the  record  shows  that  the  steel 
Industry's  operations  dropped  to  19  percent 
of  capacity.  The  lowest  flgiure  reached  by 
the  paper  Industry  at  any  time  during  that 
depression  period  was  66  percent  of  capacity. 
In  our  St.  Regis  planning  we  have  aimed 
toward  a  high  degree  of  stability  by  means 
of  Its  diversification  of  product  and  end 
uses. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  here  tonight 
would  like  to  know  briefly  something  about 
St.  RegU  background.  St.  Regis  began  as  a 
ne^prlnt  producer  in  northern  New  York 
in  1889.  Later,  the  production  of  the  orig- 
inal mill  was  shifted  to  printing  and  pub- 
lication paper.  Prom  this  modest  beginning 
has  grown  an  important  division  of  our  com- 
pany with  five  miUs  located  In  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  Today  it  produces  paper 
for  leading  magazines,  for  telephone  and 
other  directories,  catalogs,  and  for  the  com- 
mercial printing  Industry. 


Another  Important  dlvlsloa  of  our  com- 
pany U  the  Panelyte  division.  Panelyte  U 
the  trade  name  for  St.  Regis  plastic  products. 
The  principle  type  Is  represented  by  the 
more  than  50  types  or  grades  of  high-pres- 
sure, laminated,  thermosetting  resinous 
plastics.  A  high  percentage  of  Panelyte 
uses  a  special  grade  of  kraft  paper,  manu- 
factured in  Pensacola,  for  Its  base  material. 
Certain  special  grades  of  Panelyte  utUlse 
cotton  or  linen  fabric,  glass  fiber  and  asbes- 
tos papsr,  and  fabric.  The  finished  product 
is  offered  as  flat  sheets,  solid  rods,  tubes,  axul 
specially  molded  and  fabricated  parts. 

In  the  manufaetxare  of  Panelyte.  the  base 
material  is  Impregnated  with  Panslyte's 
own  synthetic  resin  and  pressed  at  high 
temperatures. 

The  majority  of  Inner  doors  for  refrigera- 
tors are  of  Panelyte  and  It  has  many  appU- 
cations  In  the  chemical,  electronic,  aviation 
and  automotive  fields.  When  Panelyte  Is 
surfaced  with  a  printed  colored  sheet.  It 
becomes  decorative  Panelyte  and  Is  develop- 
ing wide  use  for  sink  tops,  table  tops,  bath- 
room walls,  and  many  Items  of  modem  fur- 
nltiu-e. 

The  third  major  division  of  St.  Regis — and 
the  one  closest  to  our  interests  here  in  Flor- 
ida— Is  a  combination  of  several  segments: 
kraft  pulp,  kraft  paper,  board  and  multiwall 
bags.  This  Is  the  largest  of  these  diversified 
divisions  of  St.  Regis.  It  represents  o\ir 
heaviest  volume  of  production  and  sales  and 
our  greatest  investment  In  plant  and  facili- 
ties. It  Is  significant  that  of  the  660,000  tons 
of  present  anniial  kraft  capacity  of  St.  Regis, 
865,000  tons  are  in  Plorlda  mills. 

Our  engineering  and  machine  division  de- 
signs and  manufactures  machines  for  the 
manufacture,  filling,  and  closing  of  multi- 
wall  bags.  St.  Regis  maintains  in  this  divi- 
sion a  complete  staff  of  specialists  for  re- 
search and  design,  experimental  develop- 
ment and  testing,  and  final  production  of 
this  equipment.  A  field  engineering  staff  is 
available  to  provide  service  wherever  St. 
Regis  packers  are  installed.  This  division 
will  soon  move  Into  its  new  plant  at  East 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Today,  our  company  employs  some  14.000 
people  with  a  total  annual  pajrroll  of  $50 
million.  We  ovm  or  operate  In  excess  of  3 
mUlion  acres  of  timberland.  St.  Regis  has 
21  plant  locations  In  the  United  States  and 
7  in  Canada  and  abroad.  The  products  of 
these  plants  currently  represent  sales  in  the 
neighbCR-hood  of  $200  million  annually. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  St.  Regis 
In  the  South — ^particularly.  In  Jacksonville. 

As  3rou  may  know,  we  have  recently  com- 
pleted the  development  and  expansion  ot  ova 
"Kraft  Center"  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  Our 
southern  production  is  centered  in  two  Flor- 
ida locations — Pensacola,  and  now,  Jackson- 
•  vllle.  We  harvest  our  basic  raw  material — 
pxilpwood — in  Florida,  as  well  as  drawing 
it  from  the  neighboring  States  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

Tou  may  be  particularly  Interested,  as  I 
am,  in  one  significant  factor  in  connection 
with  our  Jacksonville  location.  This  mill, 
which  some  of  you  have  seen  and  others 
will  see  in  days  to  come,  is  the  first  major 
Integrated  mill  that  the  present  manage- 
ment of  St.  Regis  has  built  from  the  ground 
up.  Mergers,  acquisitions,  expansion,  and 
modifications  have  been  carried  on  by  St. 
Regis  in  other  plant  locations.  However,  at 
Jacksonville,  we  selected  the  site  and  planned 
and  constructed  a  modern  paper  mill.*  Our 
design  provides  for  substantial  expansion  as 
the  demand  for  our  product  increases. 

In  advance  of  our  decision  to  expand  our 
operations  In  the  South  beyond  Pensacola, 
many  sites  were  considered  and  surveyed. 
The  following  important  factors  were  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able location: 


1.  Proadmitj  to  large  pulpwood  supplies 
for  present  and  future  needs. 

a.  Favorable  transportation  by  rail,  water, 
and  highway. 

8.  Ample  supply  of  productive  labor. 

4.  Plentiful  suirply  of  pure  water. 

6.  Faculties  for  proper  disposition  of  mill 
affluent  and  waste. 

e.  Fair  tax  rates— Important  Inducement 
to  develop  industry. 

7.  Attitude  of  local  dtlaens.  municipal, 
county,  and  State  authorities. 

8.  General  condition  of  community  facu- 
lties for  bUBlnsas,  education,  religious  wor- 
ship, and  reeraatlon. 

Jacksonville  met  all  these  requirements 
so  Bastport  was  ohossn  for  our  new  mill. 

Here  I  must  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Allen— a 
rugged  pioneer  of  the  kraft  Industry's  devel- 
opment in  the  South.  Originally,  the  Bast- 
port  site  was  a  grant  of  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Spanish  sawmUl.  It  was 
then  acqvdred  by  the  paternal  grandfather 
of  Napoleon  B.  Broward,  a  distinguished 
former  governor  of  Florida.  For  a  number 
of  years,  the  successful  Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber  Co.  owned  and  operated  a  sawmill 
there.  From  time  to  time,  over  a  30-year 
period,  Mr.  Allen  had  obtained  options  on 
this  site  from  Brooks-Scanlon  after  removal 
of  its  operations  to  Foley,  Fla.,  for  a  pros- 
pective paper  mUl.  Thro\igh  -these  years. 
Mr.  Allen  had  the  fCH-eslght  and  understand- 
ing that  this  was  an  Ideal  location  for  a 
kraft  pulp  and  paper  operation.  However, 
It  was  not  untU  St.  Regis  plans  to  fvu-ther 
expand  in  the  South  were  concluded  that  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  the  exer- 
cise of  the  option  on  this  land. 

When  St.  Regis  acquired  the  site,  reaon- 
Ing  by  your  board  of  commissioners  was 
necessary.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
your  local  press,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  committee  of  100,  and  the  several  other 
civic  bodies  who  endorsed  our  move  into 
this  area. 

It  is  Interesting  to  look  back  upon  the 
record  of  the  public  hearing  in  November 
of  1950.  At  that  hearing.  Hon.  David  Lee, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering of  the  State  board  of  health,  testified 
that  "standards  of  procedure  have  been 
established  which  offer  fuU  protection  to 
marine  life." 

Robert  M.  Angas  of  Jacksonville  said  at 
that  hearing  "withdrawal  of  adequate  water 
supply  will  in  no  way  affect  the  local  water 
supply."  This  was  confirmed  by  Herman 
Guenter,  State  geologist. 

The  ClvU  Aeronatics  Authority  stated  that 
"structures  and  lighting  as  planned  by  St. 
Regis  would  In  no  way  interfere  with  avia- 
tion." 

With  all  of  this  splendid  cooperation,  the 
site  selected  became  a  practical  possibUity 
for  the  construction  of  our  second  Florida 
mUl. 

This  area  gave  us  access  to  woodlands  in 
excess  of  300,000  acres  acquired  under  long- 
term  contract  with  an  available  supply  of 
pulpwood  for  mcH'e  than  present  needs.  At 
a  result.  St.  Regis  brings  revenue  and  bene- 
fits to  many  nearby  locations  by  the  opera- 
tions at  Jacksonville. 

Cutting  methods  In  St.  Regis  woodlands 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  the  forests 
of  Florida,  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
From  our  viewpoint  acquisition  of  cutting 
rights  and  the  payment  for  wood  as  har- 
vested enables  us  to  conserve  our  resources 
In  the  interest  of  fxirther  plant  expansion. 

The  water  supply  In  Jacksonville  was  an 
Important  factor  in  our  decisions.  It  is 
vital  that  we  have  adequate  process  water 
for  operation  of  our  miU — both  as  consti- 
tuted today  and  with  future  expansion  in 
view,  without  any  drain  on  your  area.  Tour 
chamber  of   commerce  report   shows   that 
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JackBonTlIle  has  a  vast  underground  reser- 
voir.  Studies  by  geologists  and  engineers  In- 
dicate tlie  presence  of  abundant  water — 
•ufllclent  to  meet  all  foreseeable  requlre- 
menta  of  the  city  and  Industry. 

The  enterprise  of  Industry  and  the  cltl- 
Bena  of  Jacksonville  have  resxilted  In  com- 
pletely Integrated  ship,  rail,  air.  and  high- 
way transportation  facilities.  These  ars  im- 
pcnrtant  to  St.  Regis. 

Our  mill  at  Eastport  Is  served  directly  by 
the  Seaboard  Airline  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
railroads.  We  also  benefit  by  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Southern  Railroad,  particu- 
larly In  Its  movement  Into  pulpwood  areas, 
and  by  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 
Aside  from  freight  shipments,  we  are  also 
favca-ed  by  great  convenience  in  passenger 
transportation.  We  can  come  from  our  New 
York  office  to  Jacksonville  overnight  by  train 
and  In  less  than  3V^  hours  by  plane. 

Jacksonville's  tidewater  location  offers  us 
facilities  for  incoming  barges  and  for  out- 
going export  and  coastal  shlixnents  with  Its 
well  protected  harbor  open  13  months  of  the 
Tear  and  served  by  a  continuous  Inland 
waterway. 

The  far-sighted  harbor  development 
started  In  1844  by  the  Jacksonville  Board  of 
Trade  Is  also  beneficial  to  St.  Regis  and  all 
Industries  in  this  area  today.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  value  of  waterbome  tonnage 
through  the  Jacksonville  harbor  has  doubled 
In  the  period  from  1930  to  1951. 

Lab(»-  Is  a  vital  fact<H:  in  the  successful 
operation  of  any  enterprise.  In  Jacksonville, 
we  were  told — and  we  have  found  it  to  be 
true — that  your  people  have  a  high  degree 
of  productivity  and  cooperation. 

The  abundant  supply  of  local  skilled  labor 
la  augmented  by  the  Jackscmvllle  School  of 
Technology,  a  unit  o€  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  by  evening  trade  courses. 

St.  Regis  recognlBes  the  part  which  the 
State  of  Florida  and  its  instltutiotw  are  play- 
ing in  the  field  of  forestry.  The  University 
of  Florida  at  Gainesville  was  Included  re- 
cently among  a  group  of  universities  where 
St.  Rsgls  scholarships  ars  available  to  eligible 
•ttidsnta. 

We  weleoms  Jacksonville'^  reoreatloi>~ 
hunting  and  fishing,  boating,  swimming, 
beaches,  and  parks.  Ifo  wonder  our  trans- 
planted Yankees  have  grown  to  love  your 
etty. 

Railroads,  water  supply,  shipping  facilities, 
skilled  labor — all  are  Impcntant.  But  of 
equal  importance,  is  the  spirit  of  your  onn- 
mimity — the  people  of  JacksonvUe.  We 
are  gaining  so  much  from  the  sincere  in- 
terest and  cooperation  of  your  chamber  of 
commerce,  your  banks,  and  your  city,  cotmty 
and  State  governments.  Your  schools  and 
churches  have  also  greyed  us  with  a  warm 
welcome. 

It  is  clear  that  Jacksonville  offers  us  a 
great  deal.  What  we  offer  Jacksonville  will 
becc»ne  more  apparent  as  we  live  and  work 
together.  However,  St.  Regis  does  bring  to 
your  community  a  national  manufacturing 
organization,  with  afllllated  operations  in 
Canada,  ETurc^w,  and  South  America,  and 
naore  than  60  years  of  paper-making 
experience. 

The  directors  of  St.  Regis  approved  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  on 
our  Jacksonville  mill.  Apix'oxlmately  $1 
million  at  this  has  been  spent  on  special 
facilities.  A  substantial  portl(»i  of  this 
money  has  been  spent  on  the  construction 
of  electronic  precipitators.  These  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate,  as  far  as  it  is  tech- 
nically feasible  today,  smoke  and  odors  from 
kraft  mill  operation.  The  balance  of  this 
special  expenditure  has  been  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  outiet  which  insiures  dis- 
tribution of  mill  effluent  at  deep  levels  of 
the  harbor  water.  This  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish maximum  safeguard  for  marine  life  and 
tQ  protect  against  water  pollution. 


JacksonvUle  will  find  that  we  contribute 
substantially  to  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  community.  There  is  a  direct  mill  pay- 
roll in  excess  of  $1%  million  annually. 
Upwards  of  $3^4  million  is  spent  each  year 
In  the  mill  area  for  pulpwood  purchases. 
Large  sums  are  q}ent  locally  for  operating 
supplies  and  services,  including  transporta- 
tion. 

Our  JacksonvUle  mill  now  provides  employ- 
ment for  approximately  1,000  people  within, 
the  wr»"l  Umlte  and  the  woodland  areas  which 
serve  It.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  were 
told  that  your  people  have  a  high  degree 
of  productivity  and  cooperation.  They 
proved  that  this  was  true  during  their  work 
on  the  new  mill — and  they  have  continued 
to  prove  it  since  production  started.  It  Is 
good  to  see  the  enthusiasm  which  they  bring 
to  their  work — an  enthusiasm  which  is 
shared  by  everyone  at  St.  Regis. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  appreciation 
ot  the  directcMTs  of  St.  Regis,  and  myself,  for 
the  splendid  work  and  fine  spirit  of  the 
members  of  our  southern  group  and  the  other 
members  of  ovir  St.  Regis  family  who  helped 
to  build  this  new  mill.  The  completed  mill 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  their  imlted  efforts. 

You  who  have  seen  the  mill  and  you  who 
will  view  it  shortly  will  see  a  modern  pulp 
and  paper  mill  designed,  in  every  respect, 
for  efficient  production  and  maximum  safety. 

Ingenious  fiumzs  transport  the  wood  di- 
rectly from  car  or  truck  to  the  barker.  Th» 
processed  pulp  moves  swiftly  on  the  Beloit 
Fourdrlnler  paper  machine  which  delivers 
1  mile  of  paper  214  inches  wide  every  a 
minutes.  The  mill's  rated  capacity  is  800 
tons  per  day  or  ^proximately  100,000  tons 
per  year.  That's  quite  a  lot  of  paper,  but 
it  moves  promptly  to  a  sure,  safe,  growing 
market. 

At  the  new  mill,  we  will  make  kraft  paper, 
envelope  paper,  interleaving  papers,  saturat- 
ing paper,  kraft  specialities,  liner  and  cor- 
rtigated  material,  and  many  other  kraft 
products. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  modem  industrial 
eivillaatimi.  Corporations  such  as  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.  now  have  retirement  funds,  hos- 
pitaliaatian  programs  and  pension  plans. 
These  employee  benefits  are  coupled  with 
constant  efforts  to  further  improve  tradi- 
tionally good  labor  relations  and  to  encour- 
age active  participation  by  o\u  employees  in 
community  affairs. 

In  addition— and  I  feel  that  this  Is  very 
significant — there  Is  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued growth.  Growth  for  our  employees 
and  the  community — a  growth  which  makes 
the  futiire  bright  with  promise.  We.  at  St. 
Regis  feel  that  in  Jacksonville  we  have  this 
opportunity  for  growth.  We  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  living  and  working  here. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  every  person 
in  this  growing  and  vital  community  will 
benefit  dlrectiy  or  indirecUy — ^because  we 
built  here. 


Sontiieni  People  Had  Tax  Problems  m 
1864  as  Cml  War  Neared  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  NOXTH  CAXOLnVA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb, 
I  am  including  an  article  published  in 
the  March  26  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Times, 
a  newspaper  published  in  my  own  home 


town  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C.  This  article 
should  prove  of  special  interest  at  this 
time  when  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
tax  problems  facing  our  Oovemment. 
The  article  follows: 

aoxmauf  Feopls  Had  Tax  Paoawai  nr  1864 
as  Civn.  Was  Neabxd  Bxd 

Chablotts. — Residents  of  the  South,  hard 
pressed  by  the  War  Between  the  States  in 
1864.  had  their  troubles  Just  like  people  had 
them  on  March  15  this  year. 

An  additional  levy  was  Imposed  by  the 
Confederate  congress  in  February  1864,  on 
a  wide  variety  of  property,  this  having  been 
attached  to  another  tax  bill  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress  on  April  23,  1863. 

A  mW  TAX  BILL 

With  a  head  stathsg.  "A  New  Tax  Bill,  an 
Act  to  Lay  Additional  Taxes  for  the  Common 
Defense  and  To  Carry  on  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Confederate  States,"  the  rates  were 
specifically  announced  as  follows: 

Five  percent  on  the  valxie  at  property, 
"real,  personal,  and  mixed  of  every  kind 
and  description  not  hereafter  exempted  and 
taxed  at  a  different  rate.** 

Ten  percent  "on  the  value  of  gold,  silver- 
ware and  plate,  Jewels,  Jewelry  and  watches." 

The  property  was  to  be  ssseesed  at  the 
market  value  or  that  of  similar  property  in 
the  neighborhood  when  assessed  in  the  year 
1800.  Those  who  had  stocks  or  other  sdcu- 
rltles  were  not  forgotten.  A  tax  o(  9ft  per- 
cent was  levied  on  stocks. 

So  It  went  on  down  the  line.  The  Con- 
federacy had  suffered  two  big  reverses  in 
mid-July  1863.  Oen.  Robert  B.  Lee  had  to 
withdraw  his  troops  back  into  Virginia  after 
the  battie  of  Gettysburg,  July  1.  2.  and  3, 
1863.  General  Grant,  Union  Held  oom- 
mander,  had  captured  Vlekslrarg  oo  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  July  4,  1868,  and  that  cut 
the  Confederacy  in  half.  The  Oonfedcracy 
needed  men,  money,  and  supplies  and  so  the 
additional  tax  levy  was  imposed. 

MXW    BILL    •nSSXD    WOTHXIM 

The  new  tax  bill  addition  missed  nothing. 
Five  percent  was  the  tax  rate  on  "all  gold 
and  silver  coin,  gold  dust  and  silver  bullion 
whether  held  by  the  banks  or  othsr  corpo- 
rations or  individuals."  and  it  was  also  5 
percent  on  all  moneys  held  abroad  and  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  therefor  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. Solvent  credits  were  also  taxed,  as 
were  bank  bills  and  other  "papers  issued  as 
currency,"  exclusive  of  non- interest-bearing 
Confederate  treasury  notes — another  6  per- 
cent. 

The  Congress  was  lighter  on  profits  made 
in  trade,  "the  buying  and  selling  of  liquors, 
flour,  meat,  com.  rice,  sugar,  molasses  or 
syrup,  salt,  bacon,  pork,  hogs,  beef,  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  oats" — all  taxed  at  2  per- 
cent. The  list  went  on  down  to  Include  al- 
most everything  a  person  could  buy  or  selL 

If  a  person  bought  or  sold  money,  debts, 
credits  or  financial  obligations  of  any  kind, 
the  tax  collector  would  get  him  to  the  tune 
of  10  percent  of  the  profits.  Five  percent 
was  exacted  on  profits  made  by  banks  and 
other  financial  organizations,  manufactured 
goods  and  Industrial  output.  Importers  and 
exporters  were  taxed  alike  5  percent.  On 
some  profits  all  exceeding  25  percent  were 
taxed  25  percent  on  the  excess. 

There  were  some  exemptions.  The  head 
of  a  family  had  a  9500  exemption  and  each 
minor  child  1100.  For  each  son  serving  in 
the  Confederate  Army  or  Navy  there  was  an 
exemption  of  $500.  and  for  a  son  who  had 
been  killed  or  died  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  the  head  of  a  family  got  a  $500 
exemption.  One  thousand  dollars  was  al- 
lowed as  an  exemption  for  a  widow  whose 
husband  had  been  killed  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy.  Where  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy,  the  tax  was  reduced 
by  the  loss  sustained  by  the  owner. 
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Results  of  Qnestionnaire  Mailed  to  First 
Coofrcssional  District  of  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  ItARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday.  February  28.  I  mailed  38,- 
000  questionnaires  to  my  congressional 
district.  This  is  the  fourth  annual 
questionnaire  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
distributed.  I  have  used  rural  direc- 
tories for  each  of  the  12  counties  and 
city  directories  for  each  of  7  cities  of 
my  district.  I  used  the  telephone  di- 
rectories for  the  other  60  cities  and 
towns,  taking  every  fifth  name. 

The  following  statement  was  printed 

on  the  questionnaire: 

FcsauAKT  38,  1953. 

Deab  Famto:  The  following  questions  are 
based  primarily  on  the  budget  report,  eco- 
nomic report.  President  Elsenhower's  inau- 
gural message,  and  his  message  to  the  first 
session  of  the  83d  Congress  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  I  am  sending  this  question- 
naire to  every  fifth  hoxiseholder  of  the  First 
Iowa  District — both  town  and  country — and 
to  all  who  have  ordered  farm  bulletins  in 
the  past  2  years  and  to  the  parents  of  ail 
babies  bom  in  the  First  Iowa  District  in 
the  past  a  years.  In  order  to  help  us  tabu- 
late the  returns,  please  check  your  answers 
but  do  not  add  any  comments  on  this  side. 
Use  the  b(u:k  of  this  sheet  for  your  com- 
ments if  you  wish.  Tour  individual  opin- 
ions will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

I  am  also  distributing  yellow  sample  cop- 
las  to  other  persons  for  their  information 
regarding  the  poll  we  are  taking  in  the  First 
Iowa  DUtrlct.  These  yellow  copies  will  not 
be  tabulated. 

ThU  questionnaire  gives  First  Iowa  Dis- 
trict householders  the  opportunity  to  Join 
together  without  regard  to  party  aflUlatlon 
in  sUting  their  views  on  the  Issues  covered 
in  the  questionnaire.  I  plan  to  summarise 
and  present  to  Congress  the  returns  re- 
ceived during  the  next  4  weeks.  Undoubt- 
edly Congress  will  consider  thU  sxunmary 
as  the  prevailing  view  of  the  First  Iowa 
Congressional  District  on  these  issues.  Later 
on  I  will  send  a  copy  of  my  report  to  each 
person  to  whom  questionnaires  and  sample 
copies  have  been  mailed.  I  hope  my  report 
will  be  of  interest. 

We  have  received  up  to  and  including 
March  28.  1953.  a  total  of  4.9?0  repUes. 
Our  tabulation  ended  with  those  received 
by  us  March  28.  The  return  of  12.9  per- 
cent is  the  best  percentage  rate  of  any 
such  distribution  I  have  made  to  date. 
More  than  4,000  votes  were  cast  on  every 
question. 

The  occupations  listed  by  those  reply- 
ing were  as  follows: 

Farmer 1. 1*» 

Labor 1. 089 

Business 487 

Professional _-,>_—      783 

White  collar WS 

Miscellaneous -      "^T^ 

Yellow  sample  copies  were  distributed 
freely  and  we  received  2.300  sample-copy 
replies,  but  these  returns  were  not  in- 
cluded in  our  tabulation. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaires,  we 
have  received  approximately  3,000 
letters  and  these  special  discussions  are 
of  utmost  value  to  us. 


Questionnaire — Tabulation  of  total  vote 


Do  yoa  bvor  intensifyinK  the  bot  war  in  Kores  as  the  means  of  ending  that 

warT. 


ii! 


s. 
s. 

10. 

11. 

IX 

u. 

14. 
IS. 
Itt. 

17, 

IS. 

19. 

». 

21. 
22. 

a. 

M. 
26. 


26. 

27. 

2*. 
2B. 
30. 


Do  yoa  (avor  the  following  oold-war  policies  and  defense  policies: 

(a)  Applying  more  pressure  to  China  through  economic  warfareT 

S  Blockading  Communist  China  by  the  United  Nations  forces? 
Blockading  Communist  China  by  the  United  States  foroea  without 

■asistsnce  of  United  Nations? 

(tf)  Blockading  Communist  China  by  the  United  SUtes  forces  witboat 

approvalof  the  United  Nations? 

(e)  Completing  substitution  of  South  Korean  troops  for  all  United 

States  troopS  in  Korea? „ 

Continuing  aijnis  aid  to  foreign  countries? 

)  Taking  over  part  of  tlie  financial  burden  of  the  Fraocb  War  in 

Indodiina? 

Ok)  Forming  an  international  defense  pact  for  Psciflc  area  along  Uoes 

of  NATO? 

(0  Asking  Britain  to  discontinue  the  delivery  of  rubber  and  other 

strategic  materials  to  the  Communist  world? 

(/)  UnivernJ  military  training  (or  all  non  veteran  men  liter  the  ezplM- 

ration  of  the  draft  law? 

Do  yoa  fovor: 

(«)  Decreasing  Federal  taxes  ahead  of  budget  cuts? .„....„.m~.. 

(6)  Higher  Federal  taxes  if  needed  to  balance  the  budget? 

(c)  Payment  of  all  Federal  gas-tax  revenues  to  the  States  for  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  under  State  direction? , 

(tf)  Reduction  of  Federal  gas  tax  and  reduction  of  payments  of  road- 
building  funds  to  the  States? 

(«)  Increasing  the  present  taxation  of  consumers'  cooperatives? 

(/)   Continuing  the  limited  exemption  granted  to  farm  cooperatives?.. 
Do  you  favor  reservations  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  enable  the 
United  States  to  cancel  any  trade  agreement  ttist  threatens  American 

interests? 

Do  yoa  favor  reciprocal  trade  agreements  regardless  of  competition  of 

foreign  products  with  domestic  products? 

Do  you  favor  United  States  repudiation  of  all  secret  foreign  agreements?. . 

Do  you  favor  further  United  States  economic  assistance  to  leading  foreign 

nations  even  though  Uie  benefited  nations  do  not  try  to  match  United 

States  contributions? 

Do  yoa  favor  continued  United  States  aid  to  foreign  nations  if  they  are  re- 
quired to  match  our  contributions  according  to  their  capabilities? 

Do  yoa  favor  United  States  expenditures  abroad  (or  the  development  ot 

baiekward  natlmu? 

Do  yoa  approve  cutting  next  year's  budget  for  foreign  aid? 

Do  yoa  bvor  a  constitutional  amendment  making  treaties  of  no  (orot  and 
effect  If  they  deny  or  abridge  any  right  enumerated  in  tt>e  United  States 

Constitution? 

Do  yoa  (svor  changing  the  McCarran-W alter  Immigrstion  Act  to  admit 
to  the  United  States  more  soadMin  Europeans  and  displaced  persons?.. 
Do  yoa  favor  the  United  States  joining  wiu  Canada  in  the  development 

of  ti»e  8t.  Lawrence  waterway? , 

Do  yoa  favor  catting  down  the  budget  lor  noodefenie  spending? 

I>o  you  favor  catting  down  the  budget  tor  defense  and  military  spending?.. 
Do  yoa  (svor  reduction  in  defense  qtendlng  that  may  delay  realisatioo  of 

the  planned  Itt-wtng  Air  Force? 

Do  yoa  (svor  redaction  in  defense  spending  that  may  delay  developmsot 

and  production  of  presently  (banned  atomic  energy  weapons? 

Do  you  believe  Federal  departments  should  relinquufa  all  dsims  to  funds 

unexpended  st  tbe  end  of  each  fiscal  year? 

Do  you  bvor  extending  coverage  of  tbe  oM-age  sod  HirvivorB-insorBnoe 

system  to  all  pernns  gainfully  employea? 

Do  you  favor  paving  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  to  persoos 

earning  more  than  $75  per  month? 

Do  you  nvor  elimination  of  Federal  controls  of  rents,  wages,  and  prions?.. 
Do  you  favor  ending  material  and  product  oontrols  except  (or  defense 

priorities? 

Do  you  approve  enactment  at  this  time  of  standby  oootnris  tor  use  in 

emergency? 

Do  you  favor  repeal  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act? 

Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Support  levels  for  agriculture  at  90  percent  of  parity  if  such  support 
requires  the  imposition  of  marketing  allocations,  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  price  oontrols  of  agricultural  products  so  supported?.. 
Export  subsidy  payments  to  increase  foreign  sales  of  United  States 

farm  products? 

Agricultural  conservation  program  (ACP)  payments  as  at  present?. 
(d)  Agricultural  conservation  program  (.ACP)  payments  only  on  per- 

manejit  soil  conservation  practices? 

Do  yon  favor  Congress  returning  to  tiie  Stiitcs  control  of  the  drilling  and 

leasing  of  tidelands  oil? - 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  construction  o(  sdiools  in  federally  populated 

critical  areas? — .............. 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education?....... 

Do  you  approve  statehood  for  Hawaii? . ... 

Flease  check  tbe  8  issues  you  think  most  important  today: 

(o)  Oovemment  spending 

(6)  Debt  of  Federal  Oovemment . 

(c)  Taxation 

(k)  Inflation  and  cost  of  living ,... 

Oovemment  controls  of  rents,  wages,  and  prices ... 

Stand-by  controls  for  use  in  emergency.. . — 

)  Farm  price-support  policy — ...... . 

(i)  United  States  foreign  trade  policies 

0  The  threat  of  socialism  in  this  country....... .. — .. 

Control  of  communism  In  America ..................... — .. 

Labor  policies . — ... 

Defense  and  war  preparedness — 

(m)  Korean  war  policy 

(«)  American  foreign  policy 

Federal  aid  to  foreign  countries . 


Total 
vote 


(6) 
(f) 


4,360 

4,441 

4.407 

4,438 

4,378 

4,484 

4,400 

4,422 
4.137 

4,787 

4,  Ml 

4,708 
4,671 

4,650 

4,371 
4,443 
4,363 

4,647 

4,279 
4,369 

4,664 

4,641 

4.653 
4,666 

4,363 

4,637 

4,681 
4,734 
4,647 

4.607 

4,8a« 

4,821 

4,686 

4,628 
4.702 

4.670 

4,664 
4.476 


4.SS4 

4,166 
4.064 

4,123 

4,407 

4,674 
4,688 

4.660 


Yes 


(<) 
(f) 


(/) 


to) 

(p)  Corruption  In  government. 


2,820 

4.113 
3, 960 

1,003 

1,060 

2,890 
3,221 

881 

3,376 

4,674 

2,774 

963 
1,761 

3,749 

1.400 
2,832 
1,778 

3,811 

1,722 
3,161 

480 

3,896 

2,006 
3,647 

8,247 

1.866 

8,008 
4.111 
1,»4« 

7i6 

668 

8.247 

8,194 

2,747 
8,604 

4,004 

4,099 
1,806 


1,400 

1,863 
1,078 

2,766 

X438 

8,838 
3,097 
4.126 


No 


1,630 

328 

618 

3,345 

3,319 

1,686 
1,179 

8,441 
761 
113 

1,867 

3,745 
2,810 

901 

2,971 
1,611 
2,676 


736 

2,667 
1.308 


4,174 

746 

1,856 
1.018 

1,116 

8,179 

638 
623 

%606 

8,741 

4,046 

1,274 

1.441 

1.881 
1,006 

678 

626 
8,170 


2,984 

2.292 
3,006 

1,357 

1,960 

836 

1,561 
634 


Percentage 


Yes 


- 


(1)  3,987 

(7)  2,863 

(3)  3,387 
3,660 

773 
1,614 
1,774 
1,750 
1,642 

(2)  3,310 
1,724 

(6)  2,896 
(6)  3,  213 

(8)  2,818 
1,236 

(4)  3,230 


64.83 

92.61 
88.04 

24.68 

24.19 

64.66 
73.» 

23.18 

81.61 

07.64 

69.  n 

20.46 
38.63 

80.62 

32.03 
63.74 
40.86 

83.81 

40.34 
72.29 

10.31 

83.99 

69.36 
77.70 

74.42 

29.98 

86il4 
86.84 
43.86 

17.00 

U.08 

71.83 

68.91 

89.86 
7&66 

87.67 

86.60 
20.16 


82.80 

44.84 
26.40 

67.09 

66.82 

82.11 
66.49 
88.64 


No 


35.17 

7.39 
11.96 

76.87 

75.81 

35.36 
26.80 

77.82 

18.39 

X36 

40.33 

79.55 
61.47 

19.38 

67.07 
36.36 
69.16 

16.19 

69.76 
27.71 

89.69 

16.07 

40.74 
22.30 

26.68 

70.07 

13.86 
13.16 
67.14 

88.00 

87.07 

2&18 

8L00 

40.64 
28.36 

12.88 

13.40 
7a  84 


67.70 

66.16 
73.60 

32.91 

44.68 

17.89 
33.51 
11.46 


u 


Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested 
In  the  returns  on  these  questions  by  oc- 
cupations.   I  include,  therefore,  on  the 


following  page  the  tabulation  based  on 
occupations  as  listed. 


m\ 
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Do  yoa  faTor  iDtensUying  tb«  hot  war  in  Korea  as  the  meaoa  of 

ending  that  war? - 

Do  you  favor  the  foUowlng  cold  war  policies  and  defense  policies: 
(a)  Applying   more   pressure   to   China   throuch   economle 

watfareT 

(6)  Blockading  Ck>mmunist  China  by  tb«  United  Nations 

forces? 

U)  Blocliitding  Conmninlst  China  by  the  United  States  Corees 

without  assistance  of  United  Nations?.. 

H)  Blockading  Conununlst  China  by  the  United  States  forces 

without  approval  of  the  United  Nations? 

(f)  CompieUnc  substitatlon  of  South  Korean  troops  for  all 

United  SUtes  troops  in  Korea? 

{/)  Continuing  anna  aid  to  foreign  countries? 

Q)  Taking  over  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  French  War 

in  Indochina? 

(A)  Forming  an  international  defsnse  pact  for  Padflc  area 

alongUnee  of  NATO? 

0)  Asking  Brttatn  to  disoontinoe  the  delivery  of  rubber  and 

other  strategic  materials  to  the  C^ommunist  world? 

0)  Universal  mlntary  training  for  all  nonveteran  mea  after 

the  expiratkn  of  the  draft  law? ^ 

Do  TOO  favor 


I 


8! 


10. 
LL 

U. 

U. 

U. 

IS. 

1& 
17. 

U. 
19. 
». 

a. 

n. 

M. 
26. 


Decreasing  Federal  taxes  ahead  of  budget  cats? 

Higher  Federal  taxes  if  needed  to  balance  the  bodget? 

Payment  of  all  Federal  gas  tax  revenues  to  the  States  for 

road  construction  and  mainteaaooe  under  State  dlrectioii. 

Beduetion  of  Federal  0>s  tax  and  reduction  of  paymenta  of 

road  building  funds  to  the  States? 

liMiiasliig  the  present  taxation  of  consumers'  cooperatives?. 
Ccntlmiiog  the  limited  esemption  granted  to  farm  market- 
ing cooperatives? - 

Do  you  fovor  reservations  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that 
enable  the  United  States  to  canosl  any  trade  trfff^  ttmt 
threatens  American  interesta?.. 

Do  you  favor  reciprocal  trade  agreements  (egardleai  of  eompetition 
of  foreign  ptrxiacts  with  domestic  products? 

Do  yoQ  favor  United  States  repudiation  of  all  secret  foreign  agreo- 
ments? 

Do  you  favor  further  United  States  eowvwnie  assistanoe  to  letMlii^ 
foroigit  nations  even  though  tlie  benefited  nations  do  not  try  to 
match  United  States  contributions? 

Do  yoe  favor  continued  United  States  aid  to  forei^  nathns  if  they 
are  required  to  match  our  contributiaos  according  to  their  can»- 
billtle^ „ 

Do  you  favor  United  States  expenditure*  abroad  for  tbe  devriop- 
ment  of  backward  nations? 

Do  you  approve  cutting  next  year's  budget  for  foreign  aMT 

Do  you  mvor  a  eonatitutional  amendment  making  treaties  of  no 
force  and  effect  If  they  deny  or  abridge  any  right  enumerated  in 
tbe  United  States  Constitution? 

Do  you  favor  clmnging  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act  to 
admit  to  the  United  States  more  southern  Europeans  and  dis- 
placed persons? 

Do  you  favor  tbe  United  States  Joining  with  Canada  In  tiie  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway? 

Do  yoB  favor  cutting  down  tbe  budget  for  nondefense  spending?... 

Do  you  tkvor  cutting  down  tbe  budget  lor  defense  and  military 
spandlng? 

Do  you  favor  reduction  in  defense  spending  that  may  delay  realisa- 
tion of  ttie  planned  143-wing  Air  Force? 

Do  you  favor  reduction  in  defense  spendta^  that  may  delay  de- 
vekipment  and  production  of  presently  planned  atomic  energy 
weapons? 

Do  you  beUeve  Federal  departments  should  relinquish  all  claiims 
to  funds  unexpended  at  the  end  of  eadi  fiscal  year?... 

Do  you  favor  extending  coverage  of  the  old  age  and  sorvlvars  insur> 
anoe  system  to  all  persona  gainfully  employed? 

Do  you  favor  paying  old-age  and  survivors  inwranoa  b^ntfltt  to 
persons  earning  more  than  $75  per  month? 

Do  you  favor  eliinination  of  Federal  contrc^  of  rents,  wafsi,  H»d 
prices 


and  prodaok  eoDtnds  except  far 


SO. 
27. 

28. 

20. 


Do  you  favor  ending  material 

defense  priorities? 

Do  you  approve  enactment  at  this  time  of  stuid  by  eointroto  far 

use  in  emergency? 

Do  you  favor  repMl  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act? I„I""II 

Do  you  favor: 

(o)  Support  levels  for  agriculture  at  90  percent  of  parity  if  such 
support  requires  tlje  imposition  of  marketing  allocations, 
acreage  allotments,  and  price  controls  of  agricultural 

products  so  supported? 

(b)  Export  subsidy  payments  to  increaae^foreign  sales  of  United 

States  farm  produets? 

If)  Agricultural  oonaervatioD  program  (ACP)  paymoits  as'at 

present? 

U)  Agricultural  conservation  program  (ACP)  payments  only 

on  permanent  soil  conservation  practices? 

Do  you  favor  Congress  returning  to  the  Stotes  control  of  the  drilling 

and  leasing  of  tidelands  oil? , 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  construction  of  schools  tai  fedcnJly 

populated  critical  areas? . ^ . 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education? . "21! 

Do  you  approve  statehood  for  Hawaii? '"I....! 

Ple^  check  the  8  issues  you  think  most  important  today:"      "' 

'a)  Oovemment  spending.. , ^. 

Dobt  of  Federal  Oovemment .....IlII        1 

Taxation 

Inflation  and  cost  of  living "31"""! 

Oovemment  controls  of  rents,  wages,  and  prices.. II.IIIII! 

Standby  controls  lor  use  in  emergency ...... I..I.III! 

Farm  price  support  policy ....... I..  " 

United  States  foreign-trade  policies I-""I! 

The  threat  of  socialism  in  this  country... 

Control  of  comminilsm  tn  America. ,.........__......_... 

Labor  policies .I™IIIIIIIIII! 

Defense  and  war  preparedneas-.T """'"""1" 

Korean  war  policy . — — — ™„„_.I.ri.^.,_„ 

American  foreign  poHcy ."™"I..rr " 

Federal  aid  to  foreign  countries """*!"' 

Corruption  in  Oovemment 
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A^    MT  mrrr  aa  A  membbi  of  ooNcktss 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I  have  received 
several  inquiries  regarding  the  purpose 
and  use  made  of  my  questionnaire.  The 
source  and  substance  of  the  question- 
naire grew  out  of  my  analy»s  of  the 
President's  reports  and  messages  to  Con- 
gress and  I  developed  my  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  It  after  consultation  with 
Dr.  George  Gallup.  The  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire  is  best  described  In  the 
words  of  Edmund  Buike,  18th  century 
British  statesman,  as  follows: 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  tho 
happlneM  and  glory  of  a  Representative  to 
live  in  the  etrlcleat  union,  tbe  cluseat  cor> 
reapondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  com< 
munlcatlon  with  hU  constituent*.  Their 
wlahes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him; 
their  oplnlona  Mgh  re*pect:  their  bualnoM 
unremitting  ftttentlon.  It  U  hU  duty  to 
•acrlfice  his  repose,  hta  pleasure,  his  s»tU- 
factlons.  to  theirs — and  above  all.  ever,  and 
In  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his 
own. 

But  a  Beprea«ntatlve%  unbiased  opinion, 
his  mature  Jtidgment,  his  enlightened  con- 
science, he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  any 
man.  or  to  any  sat  of  men  living.  These  be 
does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure — no. 
tu>r  from  tbe  law  and  the  Constitution.  They 
are  a  trust  from  providence,  for  the  abuse  of 
which  he  Is  deeply  answerable.  Your  Repre- 
sentative owes  you  not  his  Industry  only, 
but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead 
of  serving  you.  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your 
opinion. 


A  Ceatnry  of  G>mlkt — CommanUt 
Tecfaaiqaeo  of  WorkI  RcvolatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBET 

or  nxmots 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRJESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  oixier  to  call  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  a  new  book 
that  was  recently  published  entitled  "A 
Century  of  Conflict — Communist  Tech- 
niques of  World  RevoluUon.  1849-1950." 
It  was  published  by  the  Henry  Regnery 
Co.  in  Chicago.  111.  Its  author.  Dr. 
Stefan  T.  Possony,  is  professor  of  inter- 
national politics  at  the  graduate  school, 
Georgetown  University,  and  is  also  a 
well-known  writer  on  international  and 
military  alTairs. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  deal  too  harshly 
with  the  Washington  Post  and  its  inabil- 
ity to  acquaint  Itself  with  the  facts  on 
communism.  There  Is  no  literature  that 
discusses  Communist  ojwrations  ade- 
quately— and  this  dearth  of  informative 
books  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  why 
Congress  should  watch  closely  over  our 
colleges,  publishing  houses,  and  book 
reviewers.  Communism  has  been  in 
power  for  36  years  but,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Professor  Possony 's  volvune  is  the  first 
complete  and  solid  history  of  Communist 
conflict  teachniques  ever  to  appear  in 
print.  The  author  describes  how  Marx 
and  Engels  attempted  to  organize  a  rev- 
olution and  how,  falling  in  their  pur- 
pose, they  were  trying  to  provoke  inter- 
national war.     He  goes  on  to  discuss 
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Lenin's  theories  of  revolution  and  par- 
ticularly the  ideas  which  Lenin  bor- 
rowed from  General  Clausewltz,  the 
mentor  of  Prussian  militarism.  In  trac- 
ing the  events  of  1917  in  Russia,  and 
incidentally  shedding  new  light  on 
Lenin's  relations  with  imperial  Ger- 
many, the  author  destroys  numerous 
legends  which  have  sprung  up  about  the 
so-called  October  revoluticnxi  'From  this 
account,  we  can  now  evaluate  the  con- 
tributions which  the  Socialists,  despite 
their  frantic  denials,  have  made  to  fa- 
cilitate Lenin's  seizure  of  power.  Of 
course,  this  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  wisdom  of  helping  Socialist  govern- 
ments as  alleged  bulwarks  against  Com- 
munist expansion.  Nonsense.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  stupidity  and  inability 
of  the  Socialists,  Lenin  never  would 
have  taken  over  the  government  of 
Russia. 

In  the  following  chapters.  Professor 
Possony  seta  forth  the  strategic  ideas  of 
Marshal  Tukhachevsky,  commander  of 
the  Russian  Army  purged  in  1936.  and  of 
Mikhail  Frunze,  erstwhile  Ckxnmissar  of 
War.  and  the  brings  to  light  the  true 
points  of  disagreement  between  Stalin 
and  Trotsky;  Their  disagreement  cen- 
tered on  far  more  significant  points  than 
Communist  propaganda  wants  to  make 
us  believe.  The  author  analyzes  the 
Mein  Kampf  of  communism — the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Com- 
intern— the  Communist  strategy  of  at- 
tacking the  West  through  Asia,  Commu- 
nist contributions  to  Hitler's  ascension 
to  power,  the  operational  ideas  of  Vy- 
shinsky,  currently  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  strategic  doc- 
trines of  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  The 
chapter  on  Vyshinsky  should  be  a 
"must"  reading  for  all  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  this  gentleman — State  De- 
partment, United  States  Embassy  In 
Moscow,  and  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  The  chap- 
ter on  uprisings  should  be  of  interest 
to  our  internal  security  forces.  The 
chapter  on  antimilitarism — the  tech- 
nique of  destroying  an  army  from  with- 
in— as  well  as  the  chapters  on  the  Com- 
munist war  doctrine,  should  be  read 
carefully  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Communist 
strategy  during  World  War  n  and  the 
methods  through  which  the  Communists 
not  only  made  this  conflict  inevitable, 
but  emerged  from  it  with  considerable 
profit.  Another  chapter  contains  the 
first  complete,  and  yet  concise,  history 
of  the  fall  of  China.  These  chapters 
are  a  fitting  ei^log  to  the  Democratic. 
Achesonian  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs. 

The  author  Is  not  content  with  de- 
scribing what  happened  in  the  past  He 
attempts  to  unveil  the  strategic  ideas 
and  methods  which  the  C^ommunists  will 
want  to  employ  in  the  future  to  defeat 
the  United  States.  He  sees  the  double 
possibility  of  a  military  atomic  attack 
or  of  a  gradual  Communist  encirclement 
ot  this  country.  Both  methods,  which 
may  be  combined,  could  be  deadly.  Both 
must  be  resisted.  Possony 's  warning  is 
grim.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  author  shows  many  ways  in  which 
the  Communist  plan  of  world  conquest 
could  be  brought  to  naught.    The  book 


clearly  shows  that  the  exploitation  of 
opportunities  and  windfalls  is  the  key  to 
Soviet  success.  It  follows  that,  if  we 
discontinue  serving  them  golden  oppor- 
tunities on  golden  platters,  Soviet  ag- 
gression can  be  stopped  and  the  iimer 
strength  of  the  Communist  monster  can 
be  destroyed. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
recommend  this  book  to  my  colleagues 
In  Congress  as  "must"  reading.  It  took 
a  long  while  before  the  full  story  of 
Communist  operations  was  told.  But, 
now.  we  know  the  exact  techniques  with 
which  the  Communists  gobbled  up  14 
countries,  not  coimting  the  non-Russian 
nations  within  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the 
Asiatic  countries  where  the  fight  still  is 
going  on.  Professor  Possony  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  accomplishment. 
In  writing  a  history  and  analysis  of 
Communist  conflict  management,  he 
performed  a  job  which  was  sorely 
needed. 


Kaow  Toor  GoTemmeBt 


^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  30.  19S3 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
(>endix  of  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  I  am  today  continuing 
with  the  sixth  in  the  special  Know  Your 
Oovemment  series  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and 
the  Washington  Times-Herald.  This 
article  was  written  by  Joseph  Hearst 
and  describes  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  article  follows: 
PosTAi.  Sebvick  Obows  bt  Leaps;    Bo  Doko 

Dmcrr — Ovn  Halt  Miluom  out  Its  Psst- 

BOU. 

(This  is  the  Birth  article  of  s  series  on  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  growth.) 

(By  Joseph  Hearst) 

Washington,  March  5. — Of  the  many  Gov- 
ernment functions  that  affect  tlie  life  of 
American  citizens,  none  Is  so  much  a  part 
of  his  everyday  life  as  the  postal  service. 

The  postman,  going  his  rounds  in  cities 
and  towns  and  on  the  niral  roads,  in  good 
weather  and  bad.  may  not  be  the  romantic 
figure  of  the  stagecoach  driver  or  the  pony 
express  rider  of  a  past  age.  but  he  is  a 
cotinterpart  of  the  postal  employee  who  has 
been  a  part  of  the  American  scene  sines 
e<^onial  days. 

As  the  Nation  has  expanded  so  has  th« 
postal  service.  The  airnuiil  era  of  today  Is 
a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  post  roads  were 
cut  through  the  wilderness  that  men  might 
communicate  with  one  another.  But  it  is 
merely  the  latest  step  in  a  pattern  that  has 
seen  the  postal  service  expand  from  7S 
poet  offices  and  less  than  2,000  miles  of  post 
roads  in  1789. 

TWBW  TT  -mrE-TaOuaHNP-POLLAB  008T  rO«  TXA« 

That  was  the  year  President  Washington 
named  the  first  Postmaster  General  tmder 
the  Constitution.  He  was  William  Osgood, 
of  Massachusetts.  And  he  spent  less  than 
$25  .(XX)  to  rxm  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  first  year.    But  even  so,  receipts  did  not 
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eorer  outgo,  a  fliumelal  condition  that  has 
been  chronic  throughout  the  history  oT  the 
Department. 

A  statistic  from  the  year  1812  will  serve  to 
Illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Department. 
In  that  year  there  were  only  four  clerks  in 
the  New  York  City  poet  office  and  part  of 
their  compensation  was  lodging  with  the 
^'  postmaster.  ^ 

f]  For  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June  30, 

1952,  the  Department  had  623,757  employees. 
It  is  the  largest  civilian  Oovernnient  De- 
partment. 

This  army  of  employees  and  the  services 
the  post  office  provides  coet  $2,674,336,498  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  which  left  the  Depart- 
ment with  an  operating  deficit  of  $727,050,218. 

DSnCITS  GBOW  LAaon 

Deficits'  in  the  Department  are  nothing 
new,  but  ic  is  only  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  that  they  have  risen  above  the  half 
billion  dollar  mark.  Congress,  Department 
officials,  and  outside  efficiency  experts  wran- 
gle over  the  problem.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress did  the  same,  and  conducted  investiga- 
tions to  see  why  expenditures  could  not  be 
reduced  and  service  improved.  In  this  re- 
spect, things  seem  to  be  unchanged  in  the 
Department. 

Today  the  services  the  Department  per- 
forms have  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  way 
of  life  that  many  probably  assume  there 
were  alwajrs  stamps  to  attach  to  letters,  mail- 
boxes on  the  comer,  money  orders  to  be  had 
for  a  few  cents,  a  postal  saving  system,  free 
city  deliVi?ry,  parcel  poet,  and  rural  free 
delivery. 

But  that  Isn't  the  way  of  it,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  could  tell  if  be  were  here  to  see 
what  strides  the  Department  has  made  since 
he  was  named  Postmaster  General  of  the 
constitutional  poet  office  when  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Continental  Congress  In  July 
1775. 

Ttanklln  was  a  logical  choice  for  the  post, 
for  he  had  been  a  Postmaster  General  of  the 
northern  Colonies  for  the  Crown  from  1753 
until  1774,  when,  because  his  sympathies  lay 
with  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  he  was 
ousted. 

But  before  Franklin  first  came  on  the  pos- 
tal scene  as  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  in 
1737,  there  had  been  postal  service  of  a  sort 
In  the  Colonies  for  nearly  100  years. 

naST  POST  BOUTK 

The  title  of  first  postmaster  in  America  Is 
sometimes  given  to  Richard  Fairbanks,  who. 
In  1639,  was  designated  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  to  receive  letters  at  his 
house  in  Boston  from  overseas  and  for  de- 
livery overseas  and  "to  take  care  that  they 
be  delivered."  For  this  service  Fairbanks 
was  allowed  1  penny  a  letter. 

Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  York,  decided 
In  1672  that  a  posting  of  letters  should  go 
monthly  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
this  was  the  first  post  route  officially  estab- 
lished in  America.  One  of  the  duties  of  these 
pioneer  postmen  was  to  mark  their  route 
through  the  forests  so  that  those  who  wished 
to  follow  might  do  so.  The  route  has  long 
since  become  known  as  the  Boston  Post  Road, 
route  U.  S.  No.  1  to  motorists. 

Lovelace's  innovation  soon  was  abandoned. 
William  Penn  did  better  with  his  postal  sys- 
tem established  at  Philadelphia  in  1683. 

The  real  beginning  of  postal  service  in  the 
Colonies  seems  to  have  started  when  Thomas 
Neale  received  a  grant  from  William  and 
Bdary  to  establish  a  postal  system  in  Amer- 
ica. Neale  nominated  Andrew  Hamilton,  of 
EMinbiu^h,  as  Postmaster  General  for 
America. 

Hamilton's  Intercoastal  Postal  Union  com- 
menced a  weekly  service  between  Portsmouth, 
N.  H..  and  Virginia  May  1.  1693.  The  ven- 
ture was  not  a  success  financially,  but  the 
post  roads  Hamilton  cut  through  the  wilder- 
ness promoted  travel  and  opened  new  areas, 
and  the  postal  service  was  a  great  conven- 
ience to  the  Colonies. 


The  Crown  took  over  the  sendee  In  1707, 
and  in  1763  Franklin  was  apf>ointed  Post- 
master at  Philadelphia.  In  1753  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  two  Postmasters  General 
for  the  northern  group  of  Colonies  and  held 
the  position  until  1774.  A  year  later  he 
headed  up  the  postal  system  under  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  directions  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  poets  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia,  with  such  cross  posts  as  he  might 
deem  necessary. 

SOir-IN-LAW  SUCCXXOS   HOC 

Franklin  was  sent  to  the  court  of  France 
In  1776,  and  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Bache. 
succeeded  him  as  Postmaster  General. 
Bache's  Journal,  preserved  in  Washington, 
shows  postal  service  In  those  days  was 
limited,  and  that  Congress  repeatedly  or- 
dered investigations  to  determine  what  could 
be  done  to  improve  service  and  reduce  ex- 
penditures. The  refrain  Is  not  unfamiliar 
in  1953. 

When  Osgood  took  over,  the  new  Nation 
had  but  75  poet  offices  and  less  than  2,000 
miles  of  poet  roads.  By  the  end  of  Wash- 
ington's second  term  there  were  more  than 
1,000  post  offices  and  more  than  20.000  miles 
of  post  roads.  Revenues  had  Increased  ten- 
fold. The  Department  has  expanded  steadily 
since,  although  today  the  Nation's  40.919  post 
offices  number  36,026  fewer  than  the  peak 
niunber  that  existed  in  1901.  Riiral-delivery 
service  brought  about  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  fourth-class  poet  ofllces  that 
were  maintained  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

NO  STAMPS  T:azif 

In  the  early  days  the  sole  function  of  the 
Postal  Department  was  to  deliver  the  mail 
as  fast  as  possible  over  rude  poet  roads  by 
coach  or  rider.  Boats  also  were  used  and 
later  the  railroads.  Postage  charges  were 
paid  in  cash — there  were  no  stamps.  The 
amount  paid  was  written  on  the  wrapper. 

The  charge  was  6  cents  tar  a  letter  to  be 
delivered  within  30  miles.  Rates  ranged  up 
to  25  cents  for  letters  going  beyond  400  miles. 
A  letter  consisted  of  one  sheet. 

There  was  clamor  for  lower  rates,  and 
when  Great  Britain  in  1840  reduced  Its  postal 
rates  to  2  cents  for  letters  weighing  less  than 
half  an  ounce,  the  clamor  was  intensified. 
The  young  Nation  was  spreading  westward 
rapidly  and  the  distances  mails  had  to  be 
carried  were  infinitely  greater  than  in  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1845  President  Tyler  signed 
a  law  setting  the  rates  on  letters  weighing 
not  more  than  one-half  ounce  at  5  cents 
for  distances  up  to  300  miles  and  10  cents 
for  greater  distances. 

ICAOK  CABIMXT  POflT 

Two  years  later  adhesive  postage  stamps 
made  their  first  appearance.  Although 
stamps  were  made  available.  In  1847,  it 
was  not  \mtil  1856  that  their  use  became 
obligatory. 

Along  the  way  from  Revolutionary  days 
the  postal  department  passed  through  nu- 
merous phases.  Originally  it  was  under  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  1829  President 
Jackson  made  the  Postmaster  General  a 
Cabinet  member.  "" 

As  the  Nation  piished  westward,  the  postal 
service  moved  with  it.  When  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California  in  1846  thousands 
fiocked  there  and  the  Post  Office  kept  p(u;e 
Jjy  sending  the  mail  overland  from  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  The  first  overland  mall 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  May  1848. 

nVS  DOLLAKS  FOX  HALP  AN  OX7NCB 

The  pony  express,  with  its  eastern  ter- 
minal in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  a  private  ven- 
txure  to  speed  delivery  of  the  mail  by  relays 
of  fast  ponies.  The  first  trip  took  lOV^ 
days  and  75  ponies  were  used.  Riders  car- 
ried rifles  as  well  as  mall  pouches.  Brushes 
with  hostile  Indians  were  not  infrequent. 
The  initial  rate  was  $5  for  each  half  ounce. 
The  spanning  of  the  continent  by  railroad 
soon  ended  the  usefulness  of  the  pony  ex- 


press and  the  serTloe  was  discontinued  In 
October  1861. 

But  the  pony  express  set  the  stage  for 
improvement  in  mail  service.  The  postmas- 
ter at  St.  Joseph  wanted  to  reduce  time  in 
preparing  mail  for  passage  westward  from 
that  railhead.  At  that  time  mail  was  sorted 
in  post  offices,  so  the  St.  Joseph  postmaster 
experimented  with  sorting  mail  on  trains 
coming  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  St.  Joseph. 
The  experiment  was  successful.  Thus  the 
railway  mail  service  came  into  being. 

■TABT  laoiantT  ststsk 

Innovations  were  coming  fast  in  those 
years.  The  first  new  post-office  service,  other 
thati  selling  stamps,  was  the  establishment 
in  1855  of  the  registry  service  to  afford  greater 
security  in  sending  money  and  valuables  by 
mail.  The  postal  money  order  system  wa« 
started  in  1894. 

The  first  street  letter  boxes  were  Intro- 
duced in  1858  so  patrons  would  not  have 
to  go  to  the  post  office  to  post  letters.  But. 
until  1863,  they  still  had  to  go  to  the  post 
office  to  get  their  mail  unless  they  were 
willing  to  pay  a  fee  for  delivery. 

The  present  form  of  free  city  delivery  went 
Into  operation  July  1,  18^.  in  49  cities  where 
revenue  from  local  postage  was  sufficient  to 
pay  expenses  of  such  service. 

Joseph  William  Brlggs,  a  clerk  In  the  Cleve- 
land  post  office,  conceived  the  idea  of  free 
delivery  service.  The  Poetmaster  General  ap- 
pointed him  special  agent  to  establish  free 
delivery  service  in  other  cities.  Brigga  alao 
designed  the  first  postman  uniform. 
naST  use  or  postal  cabd* 

The  growth  of  the  city  delivery  servlc* 
has  been  tremendous.  In  1864  a  force  of 
683  carriers  In  65  cities  was  emplojred  at 
a  cost  of  little  more  than  $300,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  em- 
ployed in  4,765  cities  and  towns  85,864  regu- 
lar carriers  and  34,110  substitutes  at  a  cost 
of   $469,505,000. 

Postal  cards  were  first  used  in  1873.  In 
1885  the  special -delivery  service  was  Inau- 
gurated. 

Although  city  folk  began  getting  free 
delivery  at  their  homes  in  1863.  It  was  not 
until  1896  that  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
developments  of  the  service — riiral  free  de- 
livery— was  established.  That  year  S  routes 
were  placed  in  operation  in  West  Virginia. 
Today  there  are  more  than  32,000  routes 
serving  more  than  33  million  of  the  popu- 
lation. Daily  travel  by  rural  mailmen  av* 
erages  more  than  1.500,000  miles. 

CtAMOB  POB  BSXTSa  XOAOS 

The  Post  Office  Department  likes  to  think 
that  through  its  system  of  rural  routes  it 
did  much  to  speed  the  advent  of  better  roads. 
Routes  were  established  only  where  roads 
were  passable.  When  farmers  living  on  im- 
passable roads  saw  their  neighbors  on  better 
roads  getting  mall  deliveries  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  drive  to  town  for  their  letters  and 
catalogs,  they  clamored  for  better  roads. 

Postal  savings  was  the  next  service  for 
Post  Office  Department  setup.  There  had 
been  demands  for  a  convenient  and  safe  de- 
pository for  savings  and  to  encourage  thrift. 
The  system  was  established  in  1911.  As  of 
last  June  there  were  3,339,378  depositors 
with  $2,617,234,673  to  their  credit. 

The  Post  Office  also  sells  United  States 
savings  bonds  and  savings  stamps  and  last 
year  sales  totaled  $269,177,062  and  $17,042,- 
061,  respectively. 

PABCXL  POST  STAKTZO 

The  year  1913  was  a  big  one  for  the  Depart* 
ment  for  it  was  then  that  parcel-post  serv- 
ice. Insurance  on  packages,  and  collect-on- 
delivery  service  were  established.  Parcel 
poet  created  markets  for  merchandise 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  mall-order 
houses  taking  immediate  advantage  of  it. 

Less  than  100  years  after  the  railroads 
supplanted  the  stage  coach  and  the  riders 
as  chief  carriers  of  the  mall,  the  first  air 
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mall  was  established.  Air  mall  Is  common- 
niace  today  but  In  the  memory  of  millions 
Is  the  date  of  the  first  scheduled  alr-maU 
fllKht  May  5,  1918.  Today  the  dUpatch  of 
mall  by  air  Is  speeded  by  xise  of  helicopters 
In  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  «nd  Hew  York. 

The  Department  began  experimenting  with 
the  delivery  of  mall  by  air  In  1911  with 
demonstration  flights  at  Mlneola,  N.  Y.  In 
1912  it  asked  Congress  for  tax  approprUtlon 
to  launch  the  air-mail  service.  Congress- 
men who  didn't  see  much  future  to  the  new- 
fangled flying  machines,  said  "Ho."  But  in 
1916  the  legislators  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  $50,000  out  of  the  "steamboat 
and  other  power  boat"  appropriations  to 
establish  the  service.  The  Department  ad- 
vertised for  bids  for  routes  In  Massachusetts 
and  Alaska  but  was  disappointed  when  pro- 
spective bidders  co\ild  not  obtain  suitable 
planes. 

Congress  opened  the  purse  strings  a  little 
further  In  1918  and  appropriated  $100,000. 
With  the  War  Department  supplying  planes 
and  pilots,  the  first  route  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  was  set  up.  There 
was  much  enthusiasm  and  President  WUson 
was  among  those  who  came  to  the  field  to  see 
the  first  air-mail  plane.  The  air-mail  rate 
was  24  cents  an  ounce. 

rjMWt  MtGKT  FLIOBT 

The  next  year  a  second  route  was  estab- 
lished between  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  and 
then  a  third  route  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land. By  1920  the  service  was  extended  to 
Ban  Francisco.  There  were  no  radio  facilities 
or  beacons  to  guide  these  pioneers.  The 
pilots  flew  only  In  daylight,  but  they  bet- 
tered coast-to-ooast  rail  time  by  22  hours. 

This  was  fast  moving,  but  It  wasn't  fast 
enough.  Department  officials  decided  the 
planes  must  fly  at  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
That  first  night  flight  Is  something  of  an 
epic  in  aviation  circles. 

The  flight  started  from  8«m  Ptanclsco  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1921.  Jack  Knight,  a  young  vet- 
eran of  the  flight  from  North  Platte  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  of  these  night  fliers.  Frank  Yager 
brought  the  mall  plane  from  the  West  Into 
North  Platte  at  7:48  p.  m.  Because  of  plane 
trouble,  it  was  S  hours  later  before  Knight 
roared  into  the  night  for  Omaha. 

There  was  t>ad  weather  ahead,  and  when 
Knight  reached  Omaha,  where  he  was  to 
have  been  relieved,  he  was  told  the  flight  was 
off.  Knight  had  other  ideas.  He  got  a  map 
and  took  off  at  2  a.  m.  As  he  passed  over 
Des  Moines  he  ran  Into  a  snowstorm  that 
forced  him  to  get  down  on  the  trectops  as 
he  headed  for  Iowa  City. 

CANT   riNB   AntPOKT 


Knight  found  Iowa  City  with  enough  gaso- 
line to  fly  10  minutes  more,  but  he  couldn't 
flnd  the  alrjxjrt.  The  ground  crew,  con- 
vinced the  weather  had  halted  the  flight  In 
Omaha,  had  gone  home.  Only  a  watchman 
was  on  duty.  Hearing  the  plane  circling, 
the  watchman  lighted  a  flare  In  the  center 
of  the  fleld.  Knight  spotted  the  flare 
through  the  driving  snow,  landed,  refueled, 
and  took  off  for  Chicago.  He  flew  out  of  the 
snow  into  Mississippi  Valley  fog,  but  at  8:10 
a.  m.  he  sighted  Chicago  and  10  minutes 
later  completed  the  first  night  filght. 

Another  pUot  headed  east  for  Hazelhurst 
Field  on  Long  Island,  where  the  filght  was 
completed  33  hours  and  21  minutes  after  the 
takeoff  from  San  Francisco.  By  July  1924 
regular  24-hour  transcontinental  airmail 
service  was  established. 

For  its  contribution  to  aeronautics,  the 
Post  Office  Department  received  the  Collier 
trophy  in  1922  and  for  demonstrating  the 
feasibiUty  of  night  flying  It  received  the 
award  a  second  time  in  1924.  In  1926  It 
turned  the  airmail  transp<»t  over  to  private 
airlines. 

The  airmail  routes  were  extended  In  the 
following  years  but  on  February  9, 1934,  Post- 
master General  Farley  summarUy  canceled 


all  airmail  contracts,  except  that  held  by 
Pan -American  Airways,  effective  February  19. 
At  the  same  time  President  Rooeevelt  issued 
an  Executive  order  to  the  Army  to  fly  the 
mail,  using  Air  Corps  planes  and  pilots. 

The  cancellation  was  ordered  in  the  midst 
of  a  Senate  investigation  of  airmail  con- 
tracts and  charges  there  had  t>een  graft  In 
the  award  of  some  of  them. 

TBnmcsN  PILOTS  khxed 
The  Army  pilots  took  over  the  job  of  mov- 
ing the  mails  amid  some  of  the  worst  winter 
weather  in  history.  In  the  next  few  weeks 
12  Army  pilots  and  1  civilian  filer  were 
killed.  Public  reaction  to  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  the  situation  became  Intense  and 
on  March  10  Mr.  Roosevelt  ordered  the  Army 
Air  Corps  to  fly  the  mail  only  under  such 
conditions  and  with  such  equipment  as 
"will  insure  as  far  as  the  utmost  care  can 
provide,  against  constant  recurrence  of  fatal 
accidents." 

On  March  20  the  Post  Office  invited  bids 
for  temporary  airmail  contracts  over  21 
routes  and  on  May  16,  1934,  the  Army  Air 
Corps  retired  from  the  roali-flying  venture. 
About  20  leaders  in  the  airline  industry  were 
forced  out  of  their  positions  In  the  contro- 
versy. Ralph  S.  Damon,  president  of  Trans- 
World  Air  Lines.  Inc..  in  a  speech  last  year, 
characterized  the  contracts  cancellation  as 
a  purely  political  move. 

CAN    KEVISX    STAMP    DESIGNS 

Figwes  for  the  Department  get  on  the 
astronomical  side  when  the  volume  of 
stamps  printed  and  sold  are  considered.  The 
first  issue  consisted  of  only  two  denomina- 
tions, a  5-cent  stamp  bearing  the  likeness 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  10-cent  stamp 
bearing  a  portrait  of  George  Washington. 

Since  that  humble  beginning  countless 
billions  of  stamps  have  been  issued.  The 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to  revise 
the  designs  from  time  to  time  and  to  issue 
special  commemorative  and  nremorlal  Issues. 
All  stamps  are  engraved  and  printed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  stamps  in  the  num- 
ber of  22,360,044,930  were  issued  to  postmas- 
ters. Along  with  them  went  3,984,123.500 
postal  cards,  2,274,669.750  stamped  en- 
velopes and  14,782,200  air-letter  sheets. 
The  face  value  of  these  Items  was  $994,409,- 
834.33. 

The  Department  also  conducts  a  philatelic 
agency  for  stamp  collectors.  In  the  last 
year  it  filled  87,595  orders  and  receipts  from 
sales  amoimted  to  $1,578,633.18.  Sale  of 
migratory  bird-hunting  stamps  and  docu- 
mental internal-revenue  stamps  te  another 
service  of  the  Department.  Sales  of  these 
last  year  totaled  $4,342,636  and  $19334,713, 
respectively. 

The  Department  Is  proud  of  the  progress 
It  has  made  in  serving  the  citizens  since  the 
Republic  was  born  but  it  does  not  lay  claim 
that  the  posts  of  colonial  days  formed  the 
first  mall  service  In  America.  To  Inquiries 
on  that  point  its  spokesmen  say  that  before 
America  was  colonized  the  Aztec  Indians 
had  a  system  of  posts.  Prescott,  In  his 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  said  the  Aztecs  used 
these  posts  to  distribute  their  catches  of 
fish  to  the  various  Indian  villages  of  their 
tribe.  A  sort  of  early-day  parcel-post  sys- 
tem, the  spokesmen  say. 


Better  Job$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

OIP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  iO,  1953 
Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ^ctend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


would  like  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Santa  Ana  Register, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  dated  March  19.  1953, 
by  R.  C.  Holies,  entitled  "Socialism  by 
Way  of  Defense  Propaganda"; 
BKrm  Jobs 
(By  R.  C.  HoUes) 

SOCIALISK     BT     WAT     OP     DEPENSB     PBOPAGANDA 

I  never  thought  of  how  statists  and  Social- 
ists are  using  the  argument  that  we  must 
have  defense  as  a  method  of  getting  vm  to 
become  a  Socialist  government  luitll  I  read 
an  article  In  Human  Evencs  by  Frank 
Chodorov  under  the  heading  of  "Beware  of 
Defense." 

Chodorov  reminds  us  that  we  need  not  fear 
very  much  the  regular  Marxists  but  we  must 
be  wary  of  "the  high-minded  preacher  wlio 
would  substitute  the  majesty  of  the  law  for 
the  dignity  of  man.  We  must  include  the 
erudite  peddler  of  a  plan  that  needs  only 
the  implementation  of  the  law  to  prove  its 
perfection.  We  must  Include  the  en- 
trepreneur who,  quite  unconscious  of  what 
socialism  is.  helps  it  along  becaxise  he  sees 
an  immediate  profit  in  it.  We  must  include 
the  run-of-the-mill  bureaucrat  because  he  is 
of  the  essence  of  socialism.  We  must  in- 
clude the  honorable  Senator  (Democrat  or 
Republican)  who,  when  a  reduction  of  taxes 
Is  suggested,  explodes:  "No,  no — defense.* 
All  are  Socialists  becaxise  all  are  working  to- 
ward the  same  end:  a  regime  of  statism." 
When  one  thinks  this  qper,  he  realizes 
that  the  magic  word  "defense"  has  been  used 
Just  like  the  words  "liberalism,  love,  prog- 
ress, and  education."  Everyone  publicly 
professes  that  he  Is  for  liberty,  progress,  and 
education  and  love.  However,  there  are  very 
different  conceptions  of  what  defense,  lib- 
erty, progress,  and  education  and  love  really 
are. 

We  are  spending  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  money  under  the  guise  of  defense. 
It  even  Includes  subsidies  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

We  seem  to  hare  the  idea  that  we  can 
buy  good  will  and  loyalty.  We  seem  to  think 
that  we  can  help  other  nations  by  gifts  with- 
out weakening  them  and  weakening  our- 
selves. 

As  Chodorov  points  out,  the  Korean  war 
made  the  magic  word  "defense" — a  word 
that  every  statist  and  every  man  who  wants 
to  tvirn  this  country  over  to  a  regime  of 
statism  lilces  to  employ.  They  even  contend 
that  the  Voice  of  America  is  a  necessary 
form  of  defense.  Individuals  should  be 
preaching  the  American  way  of  life,  but  It 
Is  entirely  different  to  have  the  authority 
to  force  others  to  help  pay  for  the  bureau- 
crats' propaganda  throughout  the  world. 

Chodorov  points  out  that  it  Is  very  difficult 
for  Congressmen  to  vote  against  things  that 
are  labeled  "defense."    Then  he  says: 

"As  a  beginning,  he  (the  Congressman) 
might  fortify  himself  against  major  mis- 
takes by  determining  to  reject,  sight  unseen, 
any  program  labeled  'national  security'; 
that  bottle,  experience  has  shown,  contains 
nothing  but  expensive  snake  oil.  Thus  for- 
tlfled,  he  could  not  go  far  wrong  If  he  Umited 
his  congressional  consent  to  such  things  as 
would  put  some  utensil  for  killing  or  self- 
defense  at  the  disposal  of  the  fighting  man: 
physical  things.  Uke  arms,  armor,  or  amiA- 

ment." 

Chodorov,  of  course,  realizes  that  methods 
of  defense  change.     Then  he  says: 

"Whether  or  not  these  things  will  prove 
their  worth  In  battle  he  cannot  know,  but 
his  conscience  would  be  clear;  he  tried.  But, 
that  rule-of-thiunb  would  automatically 
rule  out  all  this  expensive  and  unprovea 
psychological  stuff,  and  economic  panaceas, 
and  form-fitting  chairs,  and  especially  those 
Job-spawning  international  ventures." 

It  seems  we  are  more  likely  to  be  shoved 
into  a  statist  regime  by  way  of  defense  than 
we  are  by  being  physicaUy  Ucked  by  th« 
Communist  governments. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  H006E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication: 

CONtaaBS  OF  IMDTXSTBZAL  OSOANIZATIOirS. 

Waahinffton.  D.  C.  March  27,  1953. 

Dkab  Conckxssman:  The  leglBlatlon.  which 
has  been  reported  out  to  the  Hoiue  on  the 
offshore  petroleum  problem  is  In  complete 
conflict  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
spokesman  for  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recommended  that  mineral  rights  only 
should  be  conceded  to  the  States,  and  only 
within  the  3-mile  or  lOV^-mlle  limits. 

He  opposed  any  quitclaim  arrangement 
ceding  the  land  In  Its  entirety. 

He  also  opposed  any  grant  affecting  the 
submerged  lands  beyond  the  specified  lim- 
its, holding  that  these  should  be  retained  by 
the  United   SUtes. 

But  the  present  bill  gives  the  coastal  lands 
completely  to*the  States  (thereby  raising 
serious  constitutional  questions)  and  con- 
rierti  an  unprecedented  (and  probably  un- 
constitutional) power  upon  a  few  States  to 
tax  production  from  the  federally  owned 
lands  out  to  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Vice  President  O.  A.  Knight,  speaking  for 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  has 
stated  oxir  complete  opposition  to  any  grants 
of  these  resoxu'ces.  of  whatsoever  kind,  to  the 
States;  we  favor  retention  of  these  lands  in 
the  naval  oil  reserve,  development  and  con- 
servation for  civilian  and  defense  purposes, 
and  devotion  of  the  Income  to  education 
throiighout  the  United  States. 

Even  those  who  may  disagree  with  oxa 
position  on  this  question,  however,  cannot 
fall  to  realize  how  far  the  present  House  bill 
goes  beyond  anything  proposed  in  the  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  beyond  the  position  of 
the  administration. 

This  House  bUl  U  a  fantastic  project  to 
deprive  the  American  people  of  valuable 
property  which  belongs  to  every  one  of  them, 
regardless  of  whether  he  lives  In  the  Oiilf 
States  or  In  the  West,  Midwest,  or  the  East. 

This  proposition  is  just  the  first  step  in  the 
Impending  raid  on  all  natural  resources  now 
protected  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

You  can  be  sure  that  it  wUl  be  followed  by 
proposals  to  transfer  the  federally  owned 
tlmberlands,  grazing  lands,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  perhaps  even  the  national  parks  to  the 
States  for  cession  to  private  exploiters,  or 
directly  Into  private  ownership. 

This  whole  maneuver  reminds  us  far  too 
strongly  of  the  way  in  which  the  natural 
resoiirces  of  this  country  were  squandered 
during  the  last  century;  it  reminds  us  much 
too  clearly  also  of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals 
of  more  recent  and  unpleasant  memory. 

We  think  that  the  House  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  stand  fimUy  against  this 
proposed  dissipation  of  the  national  heritage. 
Both  of  the  major  parties  have  a  grand  tradi- 
tion to  uphold  at  this  juncture  if  they 
choose:  the  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
will  always  be  remembered  by  defenders  of 
the  public  domain;  the  names  of  Gifford 
Plnchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  part  of 
the  grand  tradition  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  these  matters  In  the  past. 

We  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  not  to 
besmirch  the  reputations  of  these  men  and 
the  good  conservation  traditions  of  America 


by  lending  themselves  to  the  present  Inlqul- 
tous  and  disgraceful  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nathan  E.  CowAir, 
Director,  CIO  Legislative  Department, 


Statement  by  Certain  Mayors  oa 
Offshore  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  statement  Is- 
sued by  a  number  of  mayors  of  American 
cities  on  the  question  of  offshore  oil.  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  cities  of  the 
mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Matoks'  Statxmxnt  on  Offshobx  Oil 

Mabch  1953. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided in  three  different  cases  that  the  oU  In 
the  land  lying  beyond  low  tide  and  under 
the  sea  around  the  United  States  belongs  to 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  civilian  and  defense  needs  of  oiir 
country  require  prompt  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  this  offshore  resource,  and  at 
the  same  time  national  demands  require 
intelligent  use  and  conservation  of  this  re- 
sovirce. 

The  education  of  more  than  4  million  chil- 
dren is  being  impaired  by  inadequate  build- 
ings, undertrained  teachers,  and  ptirt-time 
school  attendance  due  largely  to  the  inability 
of  the  State  and  local  taxing  vtaita  to  meet 
the  growing  costs  of  education. 

The  Anderson  bill,  S.  107,  keeps  the  off- 
shore oil  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  reaffirms  State  title  to  the  tide- 
lands,  rivers,  bays,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  all 
other  lakes,  harbors,  inlets,  jetties,  piers, 
docks,  and  other  harbor  facilities,  to  all  filled 
lands  and  to  lands  that  might  be  filled  In 
the  future  for  public  purposes. 

The  proposed  oU  for  education  amend- 
ment to  the  Anderson  bill,  S.  107,  would  pro- 
vide that  Federal  revenues  gained  from  the 
leasing  of  these  offshore  lands  would  be  used 
for  grants-in-aid  to  the  48  States  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  Congress  should  enact  the  Anderson 
bill,  S.  107.  with  the  oil  for  education  amend- 
ment, and  thereby  provide  that  the  offshore 
oil  resources  of  the  Nation  will  be  developed 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  and  that  the 
Federal  revenues  gained  therefrom  would  be 
used  to  help  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the 
several  States  for  aid  to  schools. 

The  below-listed  mayors  Join  In  the  state- 
ment above: 

Steven  Bailey,  Middletown,  Conn.;  George 
E.  Brunner,  Camden,  N.  J.;  John  J.  Buckley. 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Thomas  Burke,  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  Lester  H.  Bumham,  Nashua,  N.  H.; 
WUliam  J.  Cahil.  Jr.,  Meriden,  Conn.;  WUMam 
C.  Celantano,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Alex  M. 
Clark.  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  Ralph  W.  Crego,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Joseph  M.  Darst,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Brighten  C. 
Dlefenderfer.  Allentown,  Pa.;  W.  A.  Gayle, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Boyd  E.  Golden.  Utlca. 
N.  Y.;  N.  Karchmer,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Donald 
W.  Kramer,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  David  Law- 
rence, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Peter  Mandlch,  Gary, 
Ind.;    Jasper    McLevy,    Brldgex>ort,    Conn.; 


P.  R.  Ogllatl.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Walter  H. 
ReyxMldt.  Providence.  R.  1.;  L.  A.  Touchae. 
Waterloo.  Iowa;  Joseph  P.  VaoeareUa,  Moimt 
Vemoa,  N.  Y.:  Boy  L.  Wallace,  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
Albert  J.  Zak.  Hamtramck.  Mich.;  Frank 
Zledler.  MUwaukee.  Wis. 


Ammonition  Supply  Situation  m  Korea 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIIMPSON 

or  rBMNSTLVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoko,  I  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  March  15,  1953: 

The  problem  of  anununltlon  supply — al- 
ways a  quietly  vexatious  thorn  In  the  Army's 
side — became  a  public  headache  last  week. 

Amid  charges  and  denials  from  various 
military  figures.  Congress  and  the  public 
pondered  two  big  questions:  Has  the  Army 
done  right  by  the  fighting  men  in  Korea? 
Or  has  poor  planning  on  the  home  front 
resulted  in  needless  risk  of  American  life  on 
the  freeslng  battle  line? 

These  were  crucial  questions.  But  more 
attention  was  drawn  by  another,  arising  from 
conflicting  stories  about  ammunition  sup- 
ply— or  the  lack  thereof.  Who  was  right. 
Van  Fleet,  who  said  ammunition  was  criti- 
cally short,  or  CoUins,  who  said  it  was  not? 

A  special  group  of  five  Senators  was  named 
last  week  to  try  to  find  out. 

KOBKA    SmXATION 

Though  It  would  not  seem  possible,  it  Is 
likely  that  both  generals  were  right — within 
their  own  private  contexts. 

Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  recently  returned 
from  Korea  as  commander  of  the  Eighth 
Army,  said  his  supply  situation  had  been 
acute.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  said  the  world-wide  situation  was 
not  so  bad. 

What  it  boiled  down  to  was  the  fact  that 
a  general  fighting  on  a  single  front  could 
feel  a  pinch  that  did  not  exist  generally. 
And  that  pinch  conceivably  could  be  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  everyone. 

In  Korea,  this  localised  crisis  seems  to 
have  arisen  at  least  In  good  part  from  a  prim- 
itive transportation  network.  South  Korea 
has  two  usable  ports,  Pusan  In  the  extreme 
southeast,  and  Inchon,  in  the  central  west. 
About  90  percent  of  Korea's  ammunition 
comes  through  Pusan,  300  miles  from  the 
front.  One  railroad  and  an  Indifferent  road 
net  connect  the  port  and  the  battle  line. 

A  million  tons  of  ammunition  at  Pusan 
woxild  not  help  American  gunners  at  ths 
front.  And  only  slightly  more  than  half 
the  Eighth  Army's  authorised  ammunition 
load  can  come  up  that  line. 

What  has  resulted,  then,  is  a  chronic  short- 
age of  ammunition  at  the  guns.  Dxiring  the 
winter,  the  solidly  froeen  highways  have  been 
usable  by  ammunition  trucks  and  the  gun- 
ners have  been  getting  up  to  two-thirds 
what  they  conceivably  could  use.  But  with 
spring  on  the  way — and  the  thaws — the 
rofMls  wUl  become  gummy  tracks,  and  their 
capacity  will  decrease. 

So  the  situation  in  the  months  to  come 
probably  will  get  worse,  due  entirely  to  local 
transport  difficulties.  It  will  get  better 
again  after  the  thaws  end  and  the  high- 
ways become  hard. 

FAB   BAST   SITUATIOIV 

Oen.  Mark  Clark,  top  man  in  the  Orient, 
says  the  supply  situation  Is  generally  good. 


He  U  »s  right  as  Van  fleet,  from  his  own 

point  of  view.  ^w         t  *.* 

DetaUs  cannot  be  given  because  they  might 
disclose  order-of -battle  laformatlon  of  value 
to  the  enemy.  But  here  U  how  the  supply 
picture  shapes  up  in  th«  Far  East: 

At  the  guns  in  Korea  Is  a  small  supply 
of  ammunition— enough  for  a  day  or  so. 
This  is  repleniahed  each  night  In  the  normal 
course  of  evenU.  Renewiid  stocks  come  from 
Eighth  Army  dumps  a  fe%f  miles  back,  where 
several  days'  supply  Is  kejjt  on  hand. 

Resupply  of  the  Army  dumps  comes  from 
even  farther  back  in  Korea,  where  the  sup- 
ply level  is  expressed  not;  in  terms  of  days, 
but  of  a  few  weeks.  Ami  replenishment  of 
these  Korean  base  depots  comes  perlodlcaUy 
from  Japan,  where  enough  ammunition  Is 
held  to  keep  things  going  for  a  considerably 
longer  time. 

To  the  gunner,  things  are  tough  when  he 
Is  down  to  his  last  100  rounds.  The  Army 
depoU  scream  when  the  supply  on  hand  gets 
below  so  many  days.  The  base  depot  com- 
manders are  concerned  about  stocks  of 
greater  magnitude.  And  the  theater  as  a 
whole  has  its  own  definition  of  what  Is  a 
"serious"  and  what  Is  a  "critical"  level  of 
supply.  So  whether  anur.unitlon  is  short  or 
plentiful  depends  not  only  on  who  is  talking, 
but  what  he  is  talking  almut. 

SrrUATIOM   AT    BOMB 

This  recital,  however,  should  not  be  a  basis 
for  complacency  In  ttte  United  States. 
Though  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  things 
have  sounded  worse  than  nhey  are,  it  does  not 
mean  that  this  country  has  an  enviable — 
or  even  a  good —ammunition  supply.  When 
the  Korean  war  broke  out,  we  were  In  mod- 
erately poor  ahape,  and  things  have  grown 
worse  up  to  Just  a  short  lime  ago. 

The  background  for  thU  situation  goes 
back  to  the  precipitate  deDaobllizatlon  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  1945-M  So  hurried  were 
our  efforts  to  get  back  to  normalcy  that  our 
ammunition-producing  machinery  was  dis- 
mantled as  fast  and  ruthlessly  as  our  mili- 
tary might  Itaelf.  We  ended  World  War  II 
with  a  $2.6  billion  anununltlon  Industry.  We 
entered  the  Korean  war  with  vUrtually  no 
such  industry  at  all. 

We  had  large  stocks  of  ammunition,  it  Is 
true.  But  they  were  not  what  the  mUltary 
calls  "balanced  stocks."  Ammunition  igloos 
in  the  United  States  stUl  are  bulging  with 
heaps  of  so-far  useless  ant,ltank,  antiaircraft, 
and  small-caliber  artUlery  rounds,  while  our 
stocks  of  medium  antipersonnel  ammunition 
were  virtually  depleted  la  1950-51  and  only 
now  are  beginning  to  get  back  to  postwar 
levels.  1  _» 


IBLTnOrXOOST 

With  a  situation  like  thU  prevailing,  it  Is 
easy  to  look  for  a  goat,  but  not  so  easy  to 
find  one.  The  Army's  Ordnance,  for  Instance, 
has  come  In  for  a  large  share  of  blame. 
Whether  the  charges  leveled  at  Ordnance 
are  Justified  Is  another  thing. 

The  ammunition  Industry  did  not  go  to 
pieces  between  1945  and  1950  because  Ord- 
nance planned  It  that  way.  There  are  few 
things  in  the  world  Ordnance  men  like  to  do 
more  than  make  ammunition,  and  few 
things  that  anyone  does  better.  But  funds 
to  keep  the  ammunition  Indvistry  In  a  fit 
standby  stattts  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  maintenance  of 
Government-owned  factories  has  averaged  1 
percent  of  the  plants'  value.  An  adequate 
sum  would  be  in  the  nelghbOThood  of  4  per- 
cent. 

Nor  is  it  necessarily  Ordnance's  fault  that 
stocks  after  World  War  II  were  unbalanced. 
Had  the  anununltlon  Industry  kept  going 
after  the  war,  the  stocks  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  brought  into  balance,  but  there 
was  no  money  for  ammunition  In  the  hai^y, 
peaceful  days  of  the  late  forties. 

SLOW  STABntB 

If  Army  Ordnance  can  be  crltldaed  for  any- 
thing In  the  present  crisis,  it  Is  for  not  get- 


ting rolling  quiCkly  enough.  Tet  even  here 
there  is  a  question  of  who  was  to  blame  for 
the  decision  to  hold  back  on  ammunition 
production.  In  each  budget  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  began,  ordnance  "requirements" 
have  been  cut  back  by  higher  military  au- 
thorities. And  these  authorities  say  the 
cutbacks  resulted  from  decisions  made  on 
even  higher  levels — supposedly  by  the  White 
House  Itself.  Certainly  every  budget  up  to 
the  present  one  has  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Korean  war  would  be 
over  before  the  fiscal  year  in  question  began. 
And  to  this  extent  the  basic  assumption  of 
each  Korean  war  budget  has  been  as  wrong 
as  it  could  be. 

The  war  broke  out  In  June  of  1950.  It 
was  not  until  the  second  supplemental  •P' 
proprlatlon  of  fiscal  1951 — ^whlch  was  passed 
in  January  1951 — that  the  Pentagon  got  a 
sizable  ftmd  for  ammunition,  about  $1.5 
billion.  TO  date,  something  more  than  $0 
billion  has  been  appropriated  for  ammuni- 
tion; something  less  than  half  that  sum  has 
been  paid  out.  The  delay  in  spending  this 
money  has  been  the  subject  of  some  criti- 
cism, but  the  record  seems  to  show  that  per- 
formance to  date  has  been  about  as  good  as 
anyone  should  expect. 

srruATioM  nt  factobus 
Appropriating  money  for  ammunition  Is 
not  the  same  as  shooting  off  the  completed 
round.  A  number  of  factors  enter  Into  am- 
munition production  that  make  the  "lead 
time"  between  appropriation  and  detonation 
as  long,  in  some  cases,  as  3  years. 

In  the  first  place,  getting  a  contractor — or 
a  number  of  contractors — is  a  problem. 
Biislnessmen.  In  a  time  of  quasl-peace  like 
the  present,  like  to  do  business  with  the 
Government  only  if  they  know  the  Job  wlU 
last  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  And,  un- 
til very  recently,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
make  any  promises  on  this  score. 

Even  with  the  contractor's  name  on  the 
dotted  line,  there  Is  a  matter  of  machinery. 
Ammunition  Is  an  Incredibly  complex  Item 
to  manufacture — ^frequently  almost  as  In- 
volved as  the  gun  that  shoots  It.  and  ex- 
pendable In  much  greater  quantities. 

A  OBAPHIC  KXAMFLX 

Here,  for  instance.  Is  a  summary  of  opera- 
tions on  Just  one  round  of  a  type  of  anmiu- 
nltion  we  have  shot  off  by  the  mUllons  since 
the  war  began — the  ia5-mUlln.  Jter  howitaer 
high-explosive  shell: 

This  round  has  six  components:  fuze, 
booster,  shell,  cartridge  case,  propelUng 
charge,  and  primer.  It  takes  weeks  to  manu- 
facture and  assemble,  but  can  be  fired  In  less 
than  a  hundredth  of  a  second.  Its  compo- 
nents are  put  together  with  a  number  of 
complicated  operations  ranging  literally  from 
needlework  to  dropforglng. 

The  fuze  for  such  a  round  as  this  contains 
29  metal  parts,  and  production  of  the  fuze 
alone  entails  281  separate  operations  and 
802  maniifacturers'  Inspections.  Each  part, 
from  fuze  to  primer.  Is  made  under  equally 
rigid  control.  After  the  manxifacturer  Is 
finished,  the  complete  round  undergoes  1,185 
separate  Inspections  by  the  Army. 

There  are  77  distinct  metal  parts — of  steel, 
copper,  brass,  and  aluminum — in  each 
round.'  The  largest— the  forged  steel  cas- 
ing  ^weighs    28    pounds;    the    smallest,    a 

primer  cup  five  thirty-seconds  Inch  wide  and 
one-tenth  Inch  deep,  weighs  less  than  one 
one  hundredth  ounce.  This  tiny  cup  is  ma- 
chined to  the  almost  unbelievable  tolerance 
of  five  ten-thousandths  inch. 

Beady  to  shoot,  the  round  stands  31  Inches 
high  and  weighs  42  pounds.  Every  time  one 
is  flred  oa.  it  cosU  the  taxpayer  about  $25. 
There  have  been  more  than  24  mlUion  fired 
In  Korea  since  war  broke  out. 

Even  after  the  Army  gets  a  contractor,  the 
first  round  of  105  howitzer  ahell  cannot  be 
turned  out  untU  about  a  year  aftsr  the  con- 
tract has  been  let,  provided  an  adequat* 
plant  Is  in  being.    But  virtually  aU  o(  our 


Industry  was  dismantled  after  World  War  II. 
so  the  lead  time  In  most  Instances  was  about 
18  months,  which  Included  6  months  to  get 
the  plant  ready.  Then  it  takes  about  8 
months  more  to  get  full  production,  and 
another  3  months  In  transit  to  the  front. 

From  this  data,  it  takes  only  a  little  arith- 
metic to  bring  the  situation  up  to  date.  The 
first  big  money  was  allotted  in  January  1951. 
Eighteen  months  for  toollng-up  brings  us  to 
mid- 1952.  Three  months  more  for  full  pro- 
duction takes  us  to  the  fall  of  1952.  And 
a  final  8  months  for  transportation  brings 
us  to  early  1953.  It  has  been  only  In  the 
last  couple  of  months  that  large  quantities 
of  ammunition  produced  during  the  Korean 
war  have  been  used  in  the  Korean  fighting. 

SrrtJATION   NOW 

If  the  Pentagon  had  had  nothing  to  do 
since  June  1950  but  to  supply  Korea,  our 
present  situation  would  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  one  that  actually  prevails.  But  in 
addition  to  the  Korean  fighting,  oui  stocks 
have  been  tised  for  domestic  training  and 
for  the  not-inconsiderable  buildup  of  for- 
eign forces  under  the  military  defense  assUt- 
ance  program. 

With  ammrunltlon  production  now  going 
on  In  reasonable  volume,  the  situation  is 
bound  to  improve  as  long  as  nothing  new 
happens.  But  there  are  two  dangers,  the  less 
worrisome  first: 

1.  Korea  might  stop  anytime,  and  an 
oversupply  of  ammunition  might  result  be- 
fore an  orderly  slowdown  could  take  place. 

2.  A  new  war  might  break  oirt,  causing 
an  additional  drain  on  the  ammunition  in- 
dustry which  still  is  nowhere  near  big 
enough  to  support  a  worldwide  conflict. 

It  Is  this  second  possibility,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  such  recent  events  as  the  shooting 
down  of  planes  In  Germany  that  has  the 
Pentagon  these  days  In  what  Is  ooUoqulally 
known  as  a  flap. 


Whatever  Became  of  the  RcpabUcau? 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiCARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Times-Herald.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  dated  March  22.  1953: 

Whatxvbb  Bbcamx  of  thb  Republicaks? 

No  truer  and  more  damning  Judgment 
could  have  been  rendered  on  the  Republican 
betrayal  of  the  hopes  of  overburdened  citi- 
zens for  tax  relief  than  was  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Dakizl  Rkkd,  chairman  of  the 
Hoxise  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In  his 
condemnation  of  the  new  admlnUtratlon 
and  his  craven  colleagues  In  Ccmgress. 

The  unchallengeable  fact  to  which  Mr. 
Rked  directed  attention  is  that  there  are 
two  parties  here  In  Washington  and  that 
neither  of  them  speaks  for  the  people  or 
honors  the  people's  wishes. 

"I  am  opposed  to  having  the  people  be- 
trayed by  Individuals  or  by  either  of  the 
major  political  parties,"  Mr.  Rzid  said.  Re- 
ferring to  the  numerous  campaign  promises 
of  Elsenhower  and  the  Republicans  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  cut  taxes,  the  Con- 
gressman asserted,  "I  feel  that  the  failure 
to  carry  out  such  a  pledge  as  this  when  the 
people  are  so  overburdened  and  crushed  with 
taxes  is  unfair,  dishonest,  and  getting  oOlce 
under  false  preteoaes.** 
So  say  wtaU. 


I 


II 
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Representative  Itxn  has  become  the  moral 
champion  at  that  new  generation  of  lorgot- 
ten  men — the  American  citizens  who  accept 
the  testimony  of  political  candidates  and 
parties  at  face  value  and  then  discover  that 
the  men  they  have  voted  into  ofllce  to  trans- 
late the  public  will  Into  tangible  expression 
have  run  out  on  them. 

Where  are  Americans  to  turn?  They  knew 
that  they  could  expect  nothing  of  the  New 
Dealers.  They  voted  in  the  Republicans  be- 
cause they  believed  that  Republicans  would 
keep  their  word,  and  now  the  people  find 
that,  except  for  Representative  Rxa>  and  a 
few  other  valiant  men  who  have  kept  the 
faith,  the  party  to  which  they  gave  their 
trust  has  falsified  its  pledge  and  is  heedless 
of  their  interests. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  an  election 
which  was  intended  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
Washington's  way  of  thinking  and  doing 
things,  the  American  taxpayers  cannot  long 
delay  dealing  with  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
there  is  no  existing  party  vehicle  through 
which  they  can  achieve  their  wishes.  Those 
wishes  should  have  the  force  of  a  command. 
Every  Republican  who  was  elected  to  office 
was  \inder  a  mandate  to  clean  up  the  mess 
here  in  Washington,  to  get  spending  under 
control,  and  to  take  an  unbearable  load  off 
the  taxpayer's  back. 

^t  is  considered  a  crime  for  a  person  to 
buy  a  vote  with  money."  said  Representative 
Rod,  "but  what  shall  we  call  It  if  a  candi- 
date for  ofllce  gains  office  by  making  promises 
•  *  *  that  are  not  fulfilled?  It  presents  a 
■hocking  disregard  to  the  will  of  a  sovereign 
people. 

"This  Is  not  my  personal  fight.  It  Is  the 
people's  fight — the  fight  of  50  million  people 
sovereign  in  their  own  right.  How  long  will 
this  Republic  function  as  a  truly  representa- 
tive government  when  and  if  pledges  made 
by  candidates  for  office  are  not  carried  out?" 

We  think  that  says  it  all  and  we  think  the 
people  had  better  start  deciding  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  it. 

For  whom  does  Eisenhower  speak?  Ap- 
parently for  Eisenhower.  He  does  not  speak 
for  the  people,  who  expected  him  to  honor 
his  campaign  pledge  to  take  them  out  of  the 
bondage  of  Federal  tax  confiscation,  itr. 
Elsenhower  seems  to  have  limited  his  ambi- 
tion to  going  down  in  history  as  another 
Trxunan,  differing  from  his  predecessor  only 
in  being  personally  honest.  As  far  as  policy 
is  concerned,  he  is  no  improvement,  for  he 
is  no  different. 

For  whom  do  the  Members  of  Congress 
speak?  Only  fc»-  themselves.  They  are  not 
standing  up  and  fighting  for  the  people,  who 
elected  them  in  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  woxild  accomplish  what  they  prom- 
ised to  do. 

If  there  is  not  a  change,  and  soon,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  people's  party  through  which 
the  people  can  be  sure  at  expressing  their 
will.  If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  be  a  gut- 
less eunuch,  indistinguishable  from  the  New 
Deal,  it  has  lost  its  reason  for  existing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  Important 
at  this  particular  time  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  other  Members  of  this 
Chamber. 


TIm  SL  Lawreace  Seaway  ia  New  Goist 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiARECS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rmKBTLvama 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RBPIUESBVTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.   Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  have  concluded  that  they  have  wit- 


nessed the  presentation  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  from 
every  conceivable  angle  have  another 
guess  coming. 

Believe  it  or  not.  all  dressed  up  in  a 
new  guise,  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
now  being  asked  to  consider  the  St.  Iaw- 
rence  Development  Corporation,  which 
in  its  first  bite  would  take  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  from  $2  million 
to  $5  million  as  a  Federal  capital  stock 
subscription. 

The  following  editorial  dated  March  9, 
1953,  from  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 
tells  the  story  of  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way in  its  new  giiise: 

St.  Lawsence  Skawat  jm  New  Guxsb 

Those  who  had  concluded  that  they  had 
witnessed  the  presentation  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful S..  Lawrence  seaway  project  from  every 
conceivable  angle  hava  another  guess  com- 
ing. 

Falling  in  the  national  defense  approach, 
the  electric  power  approach,  the  ind\istrial 
crisis  approach,  and  various  other  moves, 
the  tireless  proponents  have  come  up  with 
still  another  angle — this  time  to  minimize 
the  terrific  outlay  involved. 

Before  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are 
bills  lumped  under  the  heading  of  the  "Don- 
dero-Wlley  proposal."  TTiese  would  set  up  a 
St.  Lawrence  Development  Corporation,  and 
its  first  bite  out  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
from  $2  million  to  $5  million  as  a  Federal 
capital  stock  subscription. 

Then  the  corporation  would  issue  up  to 
$100  million  in  50-year  bonds  guaranteed  in 
principal  and  interest  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  bonds  would  be  paid,  say  the  sea- 
way promoters,  by  charging  tolls  through  the 
114-mlIe  International  Rapids  where  the 
bulk  of  the  project  money  wotild  be  sunk. 

Because  they  know  that  economy  is  the 
most  effective  talking  point  against  the  sea- 
way in  these  tax-conscious  times,  the  Don- 
dero-Wlley  group  have  strlved  mightily  to 
make  it  appear  as  a  self -liquidating,  no-coct- 
to-the-taxpayer  program. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  genuine  doubt 
that  1100  million  as  the  United  States  share 
of  the  enterprise  would  even  begin  to  be 
enough.  Estimates  of  the  financial  load  by 
less  starry-eyed  experts  have  approached 
$1  billion.  Next,  because  the  channel  would 
be  frozen  over  many  months  each  year  and 
because  only  relatively  shallow-draft  shipa 
cotild  use  it  in  the  other  months,  there  are 
misgivings  over  how  substantial  toll  revenues 
would  be. 

If  the  Oovemment  should  guarantee  the 
bonds,  then  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  national  indebtedness.  That 
should  not  be  countenanced  at  a  time  when 
it  is  realised  that  the  Indebtedness  must  be 
reduced  to  revive  the  shrunken  dollar. 

Financial  shakiness  of  the  proposal,  we 
suppose.  Is  of  no  moment  to  seaway  pro- 
ponents. If  the  St.  Lawrence  Development 
Corporation  failed,  they  would  still  have 
their  project  anyhow  and  the  United  States 
taxpayers  would  be  saddled  with  another 
vast  boondoggle. 

That  the  Dondero-Wiley  scheme  is  con- 
trary to  announced  administration  policy 
seems  to  make  iTo  difference  to  the  tub 
thumpers.  At  at  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  close  out  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  sell  off 
its  rubber  plants  and  barge  line  it  would  be 
highly  inconsistent  to  see  a  new  corporation 
created.  Next  week  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
legislation.  That  means  New  Orleans  wUl 
again,  with  the  aid  at  Louisiana  Senators 
and  Representatives,  vigorously  oppose  the 
dog-eared  project  which  has  popped  up  with 
another  fancy  cover. 


Ec— o«y-Mia<lf  J  Eagiaccrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  SHIIH 

or  laiHiiTwwi^Pi 

IN  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 1 1 VU 

Thursday.  March  2$.  19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which  re- 
veals details  about  a  major  saving  in  op- 
erational costs  achieved  by  Lt.  Col. 
George  F.  Dixon,  district  engineer  at 
Vicksburg.  Miss. 

Colonel  Dixon's  fine  contribution  is 
typical  of  conscientious  work  being  done 
by  members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  their  civilian  emplosrees  in  the  long 
battle  against  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  article  follows: 

Eic< 


ECOMOMT-lCnf 

(By  George  Sister) 

The  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  wovild  have 
made  a  believer  of  Uncle  Mumford. 

The  quaint  old  character  in  Mark  Twain's 
Life  on  the  Missisalppi  was  born  a  half  cen- 
tury too  soon.  Could  he  be  around  today  to 
see  how  the  engineers  are  making  a  aociaUy 
conscious  citixen  of  the  turbulent  Mlssia- 
slppi  River,  It's  odds-on  he  would  modify 
if  not  recant  his  cynical  observation: 

"Well,  you've  got  to  admire  men  that  deal 
with  ideas  of  that  slae  and  can  tote  them 
around  without  crutches,  but  you  haven't  got 
to  believe  they  can  do  such  miracles." 

Uncle  Mumford  would  have  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  eyes,  and  as  plain  as  the  dis- 
dainful nose  on  his  pessimistic  face  Is  ^e 
proof  that  the  engineers  are  slowly  but  siirely 
gaining  the  upper  hand  over  Oi'  Man  River. 

You've  got  to  call  what  they've  done  and 
are  doing  a  miracle — there's  no  other  name 
that  will  fit.  It's  a  clawing,  scrambling,  up>- 
stream  fight  they're  waging  against  all  the 
unbridled  forces  of  untamed  nature.  It's  a 
relentless  battle  with  mere  men  and  their 
machines  pitted  against  a  ponderous  giant 
of  a  river  almost  as  full  of  paradoxes  aa  it  la 
of  water. 

It's  a  miracle,  wrought  of  the  coordination 
of  many  skills — from  engineer  to  mucker — 
all  aimed  at  taming  the  Mississippi,  which 
shares  with  China's  Yellow  River  the  honor 
of  being  the  world*!  most  expensively  nst- 
less  waterway. 

MACHnrS   TO    BAVS   MnXIOK   A    TKAB 

While  few  individuals  can  be  singled  out 
for  stardom  in  the  gigantic  task,  an  occa- 
sional member  of  the  vast  company  of  river 
tamers  has  risen  abc^e  his  fellows  for  a 
moment  of  recognition  because  of  an  extraor- 
dinary contribution  to  the  generations-long 
project.  Such  a  man  Is  Lt.  Col.  George  F. 
Dixon,  Jr..  district  engineer  at  Vicksburg. 
Miss.,  who  has  created  a  device  for  casting 
revetment  mats  which,  experts  predict,  will 
save  the  Government  91.000.000  a  year  in 
flood-control  costs. 

To  realise  the  full  Import  of  Colonel  Dix- 
on's Invention,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
8o.jething  of  the  project  for  which  it  was 
especially  devised. 

Ol'  Man  River,  that  thoueand-mlle  etreteh 
of  the  lower  Ifleaiaalppl  from  Cairo,  IlL, 
down  to  the  Gulf  ol  Mexieo,  ia  renowned 
as  creation's  greatest — and  most  rugged — in- 
dividualist. From  tiny  brooks  and  cow-pas- 
ture streams  scattered  over  a  third  of  the 
Nation,  from  creeks  and  rivers  draining  an 
area  larger  than  Scandinavia.  France,  Ger- 
many, the  British  Isles,  and  Italy  put  to- 
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eether  the  waters  of  the  Misalselppl  converge 
in  a  whiplash  channel  thst  has  never  been 
wholly  dteciplined. 

The  water  U  forever  cutting  new  scallops 
and  sweeping  bends,  and  sometimes  slices 
rleht  across  narrow  necks  to  shortcut  great 
curves  of  the  river.  VirluaUy  the  entire 
riverbed  that  La  Salle  successfully  navigated 
niore  than  two  centuries  ago  Is  now  dry  land. 

In  the  old  days  cutoffs  repeatedly  shifted 
boundaries,  so  that  farmen;  might,  and  often 
did  go  to  bed  in  Louisiana  and  wake  up  in 
Miuisslppi-  After  one  cutoff  In  the  1860's, 
inhabitanU  of  Delta.  Miss  ,  found  they  had 
to  row  upstream  2  miles  to  reach  Vicksburg— 
a  trip  that  formerly  had  been  a  S-mile  drift 
downstream. 

In  the  Memphte  and  Vicksburg  distrtcU 
about  170  miles  of  river  loops  and  curves 
were  straightened  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
between  1929  and  1942.  Tills  cutoff  program. 
consUtlng  of  16  cutoffs,  has.  in  addition  to 
shortening  the  low-water  channel  between 
Memphis  and  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  by  170  mUes, 
reduced  the  flood  create  an  average  of  about 

10  feet. 

BNoimBts  onmf  cowxaoc 

Worst  of  all,  the  great  river  has  cost  bfl- 
llons  of  dollars,  thousands  erf  lives,  and 
countless  acres  of  crops  in  floods.  From 
1924  to  1943,  1,282  souIh  perished  in  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Mbislaslppl  River  and 
Its  tributaries  and  property  damage  amount- 
ed to  $1,400,000,000. 

For  generations,  these  roaring  rampages 
had  gone  unchecked.  Then,  in  IMS,  an  act 
of  Congress  made  the  Urlted  States  Army's 
CoTjM  of  Engineefs  the  statutory  agency  for 
minimizing  the  damage  from  floods  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  work  has  progress<"d  steadily.  I«vees 
have  been  built  and  the  river's  course 
changed  time  and  again. 

Enormous  dams  for  storing  and  controlling 
the  flow  of  water  have  been  constructed. 

In  decades  of  effort  to  harness  the  Missis- 
sippi and  other  inland  siTeams  and  control 
floods,  this  country  has  s])ent  more  than  Sll 
billion.  And  In  order  to  provide  a  really 
flood-proof  system  for  the  Nation's  river 
basins,  an  estimated  »63  billion  will  be  re- 
quired in  addition  to  tlie  billions  already 
spent. 

A  breakdown  of  the  rlver-hamessing  ex- 
penditures shows  that  93  billion  went  for 
flood  control,  mostly  for  l«vees  and  spillways. 
The  remaining  (8  billion  was  spent  on  other 
rlver-basln  control  projecU.  such  as  dams, 
electric  power,  and  irrigation.  These  funds 
have  purchased  for  the  United  States  the 
world's  most  effective  flood-control  system. 


THISB  BLBICKNTS  USSD 

Main  elements  of  this  system  show  up  In 
three  types  of  construction: 

Levees:  High  levees  are  the  mainstay  of 
Federal  flood  control  today,  and  even  larger 
levees  are  on  the  way.  But  their  role  wUl 
become  secondary  in  the  future  if  new  plans 
are  accepted.  In  191«.  when  Congress  first 
set  out  to  master  runaway  rivers  in  a  big 
way,  it  thought  that  investment  of  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  in  levees  would  tame 
the  fioods.  Now,  36  years  later,  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  has  been  spent  for  levees,  and 
while  their  ImporUnce  cannot  be  minlmiaed, 
many  people  are  convinced  that  levees  by 
themselvee  cannot  stop  floods. 

The  largest  levees  exist  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  south  of  Cairo.  Along  the  big 
stream  from  that  point  to  the  gulf,  about 
a.OOO  miles  of  the  highest,  widest  and  strong- 
est dikee  in  the  world  line  the  river's  banks. 
Some  levees  are  300  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
high,  rising  far  above  farmland  and  cities. 

Levees  in  the  area  supervised  by  Memphis 
district  engineers  average  67.5  feet  above 
aero  reading  on  the  Beale  Street  river  gage. 
Zero  reading  on  the  MemphU  gage  ia  184J11 
feet  above  mean  OuU  at  Mexico  level. 

The  Mississippi  River  notched  its  highest 
watermark  on  the  Memphis  gage  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1987.  when  a  reading  of  48.67  feet 


above  zero  was  made.  The  lowest  point  to 
which  the  river  dropped  was  read  as  2.7  feet 
below  aero  on  the  Memphis  gage  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1895. 

Spillways:  Now  joined  with  the  levees  are 
spillways.  These  are  vast  tracts  of  land  that 
are  deliberately  flooded  at  times  in  order  to 
lower  water  levels  in  the  main  rivers.  SpUl- 
ways  came  into  the  flood-control  scheme 
after  the  twenties,  after  the  first  levees  gave 
way  or  proved  to  be  too  low. 

Reservoirs:  Enormous  reservoirs,  where 
some  fioodwaters  can  be  detained  and  then 
gradually  released,  are  the  third  device  to 
be  adopted  by  fiood  controllers.  These  res- 
ervoirs stand  empty  between  floods.  They 
have  been  built  in  increasing  numbers  in 
recent  years. 

MOeS  CONTBOLS  PBOJXCrXD 

Now  a  fourth  river -control  device  is  in  the 
books — huge  multipiu'pose  storage  lakes  on 
the  upper  half  of  every  big  river  and  iU 
tributaries.  The  country  will  continue  to 
need  larger  and  longer  Jevees,  and  more  of 
them  than  It  now  has,  according  to  the  En- 
gineers. But  their  new  idea  i»  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  levees  and  reservoirs  down- 
stream to  dams  and  lakes  upstream. 

Engineers  tried  this  idea  first  on  the  Miami 
River  in  Ohio,  following  the  Dayton  flood 
of  1913  which  took  400  Uvea.  The  idea  suc- 
ceeded there. 

TVA  gave  the  concept  its  next  big  trial — 
and  it  succeeded  in  taming  the  Tennessee 
River,  too. 

But  while  long-range  plans  are  being  made 
to  check  CM*  Man  River's  floodtlde  rampages, 
a  less  spectacular  job  is  quietly  going  on — 
that  of  putting  the  Mississippi  River  in  a 
straltjacket.  This  is  the  task  designed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  river's  periodic  wander- 
ing all  over  the  landscape,  and  to  assure 
valley  farmers  and  townsmen  that  their 
broad  acres  and  booming  communities  won't 
l>e  along  the  river  one  day  and  part  of  the 
riverbed  the  next. 

Revetment  projects  Is  the  name  given  by 
the  engineers  to  their  work  of  stabUlzlng 
riverbanks  to  keep  valuable  farm  and  timber 
lands  from  the  river's  clutches.  With  bank- 
grading  and  mattress-sinking  operations, 
they  are  spelling  out  with  earthworks  and 
concrete  the  ultimatum  to  the  river:  "Thus 
far  shall  you  come  and  no  farther." 

Revetment  is  the  method  of  preventing 
cave-in  of  riverbanks  and  consists  of  under- 
water mattresses  of  articulated  concrete 
mats,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  sloped 
bank  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel,  thus 
preventing  the  river  from  undermining  the 
bank  and  carving  out  a  new  chaimel  for  a 
havoc-wreaklr^   nomadic   expedition. 

Among  the  older  methods  of  controlling 
the  Mississippi  was  that  of  narrowing  the 
channel  to  deepen  the  available  water.    This 
operation  involved  closing  off  side  channels 
around  islands — stopping  up  the  heads,  dik- 
ing off  small  bays  and  Inlets,  strengthening 
caving  banks,  and  obstructing  the  side  cur- 
rent by  solid  spur  dikes,  set  obliquely  out 
into  the  stream  nearly  to  the  channel  line. 
Between  where  the  Missouri  River  enters 
the  Mississippi  and  Cairo,  the  mass  of  sedi- 
ment furnishes  an  effective  vreapon.    Along 
that  stretch  of  stream,  hurdles  of  pUes  and 
brush  are  laid  along  the  banks.  Jetty-fashion; 
the   sediment    packs    into    the    brvtsh    and 
speedUy  becomes  solid,  and  the  results  in 
creating  new  banks  to  narrow  the  channel 
have   reclaimed   large   tracta  of   overflowed 
bottom  lands.    Caving  banks  are  protected 
by  mattresses,  and  since  the  depth  of  the 
water  is  slight,  they  are  made  lighter  than 
in  the  lower  river. 

The  same  type  of  work  Is  done  below 
Cairo,  but  it  becomes  more  difltoult  from  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  eeaUy  orumbllng 
alluvial  lands. 

Along  the  lower  river  the  channel  Is  nar- 
rowed, where  it  exceeds  about  3.500  feet,  by 
mattresaes  from  800  feet  to  a  mUe  long  and 
Irom  aoo  to  as  much  m  800  fee*  wMe.   But 


the  Immense  weight  of  water,  which  may  be 
from  60  to  100  feet  deep  at  flood,  has  forced 
their  continual  Increase  in  weight  and 
strength  of  construction.  The  brush  and 
small  saplings  have  been  replaced  by  fascines 
(solid  rods  tightly  writhed  together) .  and  the 
binding  poles  by  strong  wire. 

LAND   CaADCD    FO*   aCVmCCNT 

The  construction  of  revetments  consists  of 
flve  operations.  First,  the  bank  is  cleared, 
after  which  buUdozers  and  huge  bank  grad- 
ers, starting  far  back  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  create  a  long,  gradual  slope  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  gravel  blanket  is  spread  ovw 
the  lower  portion  of  the  slope,  and  an  under- 
water concrete  mattress  Is  laid  from  this 
blanket  out  into  the  river  for  very  often  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  The  upper  bank  is  then  paved 
with  asphalt — and  the  river  is  defied  to  do  ite 
worst. 

That's  where  Colonel  Dixon's  Invention 
comes  in — making  the  mate  for  paving  the 
river  bed.  These  mate  are  4-by-25-foot 
squares  of  concrete  which  for  years  have  been 
manually  poured  into  steel  forms.  Made  at 
seven  strategic  locations  along  the  river— 
Cates  and  Caruthersvllle,  Mo.,  Richardson's 
Landing,  Tenn..  Helena.  Ark..  Greenville, 
Miss.,  and  Delte  and  Vldalia.  La. — the  mate 
are  shipped  to  revetment  projecte.  There 
they  are  laid  by  cranes  on  the  side  of  a  con- 
cave barge  and  tied  together  with  steel 
cables.  When  filled,  the  barge  is  moved  out 
from  the  bank  and  the  mats  roll  off  to  pave 
th?  river  floor. 

Tie  Dixon  system  of  casting  the  mate  con- 
siste  of  a  huge  machine  invented  by  Colonel 
Dixon.  Completely  automatic,  the  device, 
complete  with  conveyor  system  and  a  200- 
foot  steam  tunnel,  will  turn  out  flfty  100- 
square-foot  concrete  mate  an  hour  with  only 
22  men  per  shift,  including  maintenance  and 
operating  personnel.  It  can  operate  24  hoiua 
a  day,  if  necessary,  at  any  time  of  year  and 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

The  new  machine  will  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent manual  process  which  output  is  de- 
pendent for  the  most  part  on  weather  con- 
ditions that  cause  labor  lulls  and  delay  dur- 
ing pouring  of  the  concrete.  In  addition,  it 
will  reduce  by  40  cents  a  square  the  cost  of 
wrapping  paper  alone  which  is  now  used  to 
separate  the  squares  as  they  are  completed. 
It  also  eliminates  the  cost  of  heavy  steel 
forms  which  must  be  constantly  replaced  in 
the  manual  process. 

CXJSINC   DEUITS   BI.IMlifATXO 

Under  the  present  casting  system,  mate' 
must  cure  in  the  air  for  days.  The  Dixon 
system  provides  immediate  steam  curing, 
vrhlch  means  that  mate  are  ready  for  use 
almost  as  soon  as  cast.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires less  cement — a  bag  per  square — which 
is  a  big  item  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly 
18,000  squares  are  used  for  each  mile  of  revet- 
ment. 

At  present,  for  want  of  definite  nomencla- 
tiu'e,  the  mat-casting  machine  is  referred 
to  as  the  MCM  by  the  engineers. 

The  MCM  is  located  in  the  center  of  a 
giant  hangar  at  GreenvUle,  Miss.,  and  re- 
sembles an  outeleed  concrete  block  machine, 
which,  in  reality,  it  is.  It  operates  in  a 
continuous  process  on  a  conveyor  system 
which  carries  the  individual  pallete  from 
a  starting  point  where  each  pallet  in  suc- 
cessive steps  is  automatically  brushed,  then 
oil  sprayed  to  prevent  sticking  and  fed  a 
section  of  copper  weld  for  reinforcing.  Aa 
the  pallet  reachee  a  point  directly  beneath 
a  steel  mold,  it  is  hydrauUcally  raised  and 
becomes  the  bottom  of  the  mold. 

Once  fed  with  concrete,  a  multiple  section- 
head  completely  closes  the  form.  A  violent 
15-eecond  vibration  U  then  set  up  by  electrlo 
motor  vibrators  located  atop  the  form  cover. 
The  paUet  and  flniahed  square  is  next  low- 
ered to  the  conveyor  and  moved  into  a  SOO- 
foot  steam-treated  tunnel  to  accelerate  the 
curing  procBSB  Tliere  it  remains  for  90  min- 
utes, when  tt  to  returofed  to  the  tront  oC 
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the  machine.  vU  conveyor  belt,  for  stacking 
and  turtber  curing. 

The  entire  machine  process,  from  start 
to  finish,  takes  but  2  hours. 

raUKGA    INSraiXD   mVEMllON 

Colonel  X>lzon,  while  actually  creator  of 
the  MCM.  gives  full  credit  for  the  project 
to  Brig.  Gen.  P.  A.  Ferlnga,  president  of  the 
lAlssisslppi  River  Oommisslon  and  division 
engineer  of  the  Iowa-  Mississippi  Valley  divi- 
sion. He  praises  General  Peringa  for  "pro- 
Tiding  the  spark"  through  his  tireless  en- 
«gy  to  reduce  engineer  expenses  and  his 
undaunted  enthusiasm. 

Colonel  Dixon  also  had  high  praise  for  his 
civilian  aides  who  worked  with  him  in  devel- 
oping the  project.  They  are  Ooode  S.  Lee, 
chief  mechanical  engineer,  who  with  Lem 
Houchins,  designed  the  MCM;  B.  F.  (Beu) 
McWhorter,  chief  of  the  Vicksburg  district 
supply  branch;  W.  R.  Harrison,  chief  of  the 
maintenance  department:  I.  I.  Boswell,  Mr. 
Harrison's  assistant,  all  of  Vicksburg;  and 
Tilden  Burks  of  Greenville.  Miss.,  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction. 

Colonel  Dixon  is  well  qualified  by  back- 
groxind  for  his  Job  of  controlling  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  degree  at 
West  Point  and  his  master's  degree  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Later  he  earned  a  doctorate 
at  Grenoble.  France,  under  a  fellowship  ex- 
tended him  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

He  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Greenville 
MCM  project  Is  the  first  of  its  kind  anjrwhere, 
It  is  logical  to  assume  that  If  the  machine 
method  is  finally  proven  to  save  its  estimated 
$1  million  per  year,  other  MCM's  might  be 
built  and  leased  to  contractocs.  as  is  the 
usual    Government   procedure. 

This,  he  added,  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  completion  of  approximately  180  miles 
of  revetment  work  remaining  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  division — usiug  700.000 
squares  of  concrete  »  year  to  pave  the  river 
bottom. 
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Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  Walter  Reuther,  president 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, in  his  testimony  before  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

VX.    STOP  DXSaUFTION  Or  COIXXCnVZ  BABCAINIKa 

BT  AannciAL  cakving  oirr  or  ca&rr  units 

The  Issue  to  which  I  now  come  is  a  very 
Important  one:  the  breaking  up  ot  indus- 
trial bargaining  units  by  the  artificial  carv- 
ing out  ot  crafts.  This  issue  is  important 
because  it  Invcdves  the  question  whether 
American  workers  in  the  basic  mass  produc- 
tion indxistries  shall  be  permitted  to  or- 
ganize into  the  only  sort  of  unlcms  which 
can  hope  to  represent  them  effectively. 

Let  vaa  by  way  of  introduction  recall  to 
your  mliuls  •  bit  ot  trade  union  history. 
Prior  to  the  cvganlzaticm  of  the  CIO  In  the 
middle  1930's.  American  unions  were  or- 
ganized, with  the  exception  of  the  coal 
miners  and  the  workers  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustries, largely  along  craft  lines.  Craft 
unions  had  succeeded  In  organizing  those 
Industries  in  which  the  craft  type  of  (nr- 
ganization  is  workable  and  appropriate,  such 


as  the  building  trades,  musicians,  typog- 
raphers, etc.  Their  attempts  to  organize  the 
major  mass  production  industries  had,  how- 
ever, failed,  partly  because  craft  unionism 
Is  not  adapted  to  those  industries.  Repeated 
attempts  to  organize  the  steel,  automobile, 
rubber  and  textile  indiistries  had,  one  after 
another,  ended  in  failure. 

Many  union  leaders  were  therefore  con- 
vinced by  the  middle  thirties  that  if  these 
industries  were  to  be  organized,  and  the 
workers  in  them  given  the  collective  strength 
to  cope  in  some  measure  with  their  em- 
ployers, they  must  be  organized  along  in- 
dustrial lines.  It  was  the  opposition  c^  the 
craft  unions,  which  had  a  majority  on  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  Council,  to  this  program  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  certain  unions  from  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and,  to  their  formation  of  the  CIO, 
dedicated,  as  its  name  implies,  to  industrial 
luiionism. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  CIO,  the  work- 
ers in  the  mass  production  industries  where 
craft  unionism  had  failed  were  organized 
Into  industrial  unions.  Steel,  automobiles 
and  rubber  are  notable  examples  of  the  in- 
dustries which  were  successfully  organized. 
Thus  from  its  inception,  the  CIO  has  been 
dedicated  to  Industrial  unionism  in  the 
mass  production  Industriea,  while  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  in  the  1930's  was  predominantly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  a  craft  organization. 
In  the  years  since  then,  this  situation  has 
been  somewhat  modified.  At  least  one  im- 
portant A.  F.  of  L.  union,  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  is  organized 
along  industrial  lines.  Other  A.  P.  of  L. 
unions,  which  are  thought  of  as  craft  unions, 
such  as  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, actually  organize  along  industrial 
union  lines  in  the  basic  industries. 

The  CIO.  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  to 
have  some  affiliates  which  are  predomi- 
nantly, or  even  entirely  craft  unions.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  purer  example  of  a 
craft  union  can  be  found  than  the  American 
Radio  Association.  CIO.  whose  members  are 
all  radio  operators. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  indi- 
vidual CIO  and  A.  P.  of  L.  unions,  and  differ- 
ent A.  P.  of  L.  iinlons  for  that  matter,  do  not 
find  themselves  sometimes  in  dispute  over 
bargaining  rights  in  particular  plants.  They 
do,  and  lisually  the  CIO  union  is  advocating 
Industrial  unionism,  while  frequently  an 
A.  P.  of  L.  union  is  seeking  to  split  off  a  craft 
iinit.  These  disputes  come  before  the  Labor 
Board,  and  present  to  it  difficult  i»oblems  as 
to  what  bargaining  unit  It  shall  determine  In 
each  case  to  be  appropriate. 

The  Wagner  Act  gave  the  Board  wide  dis- 
cretion to  decide  in  each  case  what  unit  was 
appropriate  for  collective  bargaining.  It  did 
not  attempt  to  establish  guidepoets  or  to 
impose  restraints  on  the  Board's  discretion. 
It  provided  simply  that  the  Board  should  in 
each  case  decide  whether  "in  order  to  insure 
to  employees  the  full  benefit  of  their  right 
to  self-organization  and  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  otherwise  to  effectuate  the  poli- 
cies of  this  act,  the  unit  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  shall  be 
the  employer  unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or 
subdivision  thereof." 

Acting  under  this  general  directive,  the 
Board  early  decided  that  any  genuinely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  craft  should  be  designated 
as  a  separate  bargaining  unit  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  craft  voted 
that  they  wanted  to  constitute  a  separate 
unit — the  so-called  Globe  doctrine.  The 
Board  refused,  however,  to  carve  out  units 
which  were  not  genuine  craft  units,  but 
simply  groups  of  miscellaneotis  employees. 
In  addition,  the  Board  refused  to  carve  out 
craft  units  in  an  industry  or  plant  where 
bargaining  on  an  industrial  basis  had  been 
the  practice  in  the  past  and  had  worked 
satisfactorily,  or  where  the  operations,  as  in 
basic  steel  plants,  are  of  so  integrated  a 
natvire  as  to  render  craft  unit  bargaining  In- 
appropriate or  unworkabl*. 


I  believe  that  the  Board's  determination  of 
appropriate  units  under  the  Wagner  Act  were 
on  the  whole  fair  and  workable.  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  over 
the  Wagner  Act  years  almost  all  representa- 
tion cases  were  disposed  of  on  an  informal 
basis,  generally  through  the  consent  of  all 
the  parties  concerned,  and  without  the  need 
for  a  hearing  in  the  field  and  decision  by  the 
Board  in  Washington. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  changed  this  situa- 
tion. In  an  attempt  to  weaken  industrial 
unionism,  and  to  drive  a  wedge  t>etween  craft 
and  industrial  unions,  there  were  inserted  in 
Taft-Hartley  provisions  designed  to  favor  th« 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 

Evidently  on  the  theory  that  the  Wagner 
Act  directive  that  the  Board  should  decide 
what  unit  was  appropriate  "to  insure  to  em- 
ployees the  full  benefit  of  their  right  to  self- 
organization  and  to  collective  bargaining** 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  industrial  union- 
ism. Taft-Hartley  dropped  this  standard  and 
substituted  a  directive  that  the  Board  should 
decide  what  unit  wo\ild  "assure  to  employees 
the  fullest  freedom  In  exercising  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  this  act."  In  addition,  Taft- 
Hartley  added  to  the  act  a  unicue  declara- 
tion that  the  Labor  Board  may  uot  pay  any 
attention  to  its  prior  unit  determinations  In 
a  plant  if  they  favored  industrial  unionism. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  these  provisions  and 
In  response  to  the  supposed  desire  of  Con- 
gress, the  Labor  Board  has  repeatedly  carved 
out  small  bargaining  units  in  plants  where 
industrial  units  have  long  prevailed  and 
where  operations  are  of  so  integrated  a  na- 
ture -that  craft  units  are  wholly  inappropri- 
ate and  unworkable.  In  many  of  these  cases 
no  genuine  craft  has  been  Involved  and  th« 
raiding  units  simply  sought,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Labor  Board  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  to  carve  out  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
employees. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  plantwida 
Industrial  union  had  been  In  existence  in 
the  White  Motor  Car  Co.  for  almost  18  years. 
Bargaining  on  a  plantwide  basis  had  worked 
well  and  relations  between  the  union  and 
the  company  were  good.  During  the  18-year 
period  there  had  been  only  two  short  strikes. 
In  May  of  1953  the  Board  split  up  this  unit 
in  favor  of  various  petitioning  craft  units. 
The  Board  case  number  is  8^RC-1598,  but 
there  Is  no  opinion.  This  sort  of  thing  has 
become  so  usual  that  the  Board  does  not 
even  bother  to  write  opinions  in  these  cases 
any  more. 

This  carvlng-out  process  frequently  de- 
stroys the  bargaining  power  of  workers  in 
plants  and  replaces  stable  labor  relations 
with  chaos.  This  Balkanization  of  bargain- 
ing units  is  bad  for  both  employers  and 
workers. 

Let  me  give  you  another  case.  Hapea  Ait- 
craft  Corporation  (90  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  57,  29 
L.  R.  R.  M.  1344).  In  that  ease,  the  ear- 
penters  sought  a  single  separate  unit  of 
"carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  and  mainte- 
nance mechanics  engaged  In  building  main- 
tenance and  aircraft  work."  The  Board  said 
that  these  categories  were  "heterofireneous'* 
and  they  "lack  a  sufficient  community  of  in- 
terest to  warrant  their  placement  together 
in  a  single  bargaining  unit."  So  the  Board 
obligingly  directed  Globe  elections  in  three 
separate  groups,  viz,  the  carpenters,  the 
cabinetmakers,  and  the  mechanics,  thus  in- 
creasing the  chance  that  the  carvlng-out 
attempt  would  be  successful  at  least  to  some 
extent.  In  this  case,  incidentally,  my  union, 
the  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  A.  P. 
of  L.,  were  lined  up  together  In  opposition  to 
the  carvlng-out  attempt  and  In  support  at 
the  industrial  unit. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  that  these  Globe 
craft  elections  don't  compel  separate  repre- 
sentation of  the  craft  workers — that  they 
simply  give  them  the  democratic  right  to 
secede  from  an  industrial  unit. 

Well,  that  raises  the  question  of  what  we 
mean  by  democracy.     The  vote  in  a  craft 


election  U  taken  not  am<mg  all  workers  in 
the  plant  who  would  be  affected  by  carving 
out  of  a  separate  unit,  but  only  among  those 
employees  who  belong  to  that  partictilar 
craft.  How  democratic  Is  that?  Do  we  any- 
where under  our  democratic  processes  per- 
mit a  group  which  U  Integrated  in  a  larger 
group,  and  which  is,  of  course.  Interdepend- 
ent with  the  remainder  of  the  group,  to 
march  out  on  Its  own  volition  alonef  Would 
we  permit  the  citizens  of  a  particular  part 
of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  because  they  felt  that  their  local  gov- 
ernment could  do  a  better  Job  unhampered 
by  the  State  legislature?  Would  we  permit 
•  State  to  seeede  from  the  Union  because  It 
l,mtja  to  establish  Isws  different  from  the 
PMeral  code?  We  did  not  permit  It.  De- 
mocracy consists  in  the  rule  of  the  majority 
and  you  can't  call  It  majority  simply  by 
carving  out  a  fraction  and  saying  that  61 
percent  of  that  fraction  will  now  constitute 
the  majority.  Craft  separatism,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Labor  Board,  which  permits  a 
craft  alone  to  decMe  whether  U  wants  to 
break  away  from  the  major  group,  makes  a 
mockery  of  democratic  representation. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Uteral  language  o* 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  compels  these  results. 
Indeed,  I  think  It  does  not.  But  in  thU  case, 
-as  In  others,  the  Labor  Board  has  been  svid 
to  carry  out  what  It  thinks  Congress  wanted 
when  It  enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  And 
the  Board  thinks  that  the  Congress  wanted 
to  break  up  industrial  unioi»s.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Bocu^d  has  this  impression 
In  view  of  the  utterly  indefensible  provision 
of  section  9  (b)  (3)  that  the  Board  may  not 
pay  any  att«»tion  to  Its  prior  unit  determi- 
nations tf  they  fsvor  industrial  unions. 
When  one  considers  the  destoablllty  of  sta- 
bility In  labor  relations,  there  must  be  won- 
derment at  s  provision  that  so  deliberately 
thwarts  It.  This  discriminatory  section 
against  Industrial  unlonUm  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  statute. 

To  correct  the  situation  which  Taft-Hart- 
ley has  created,  the  act  should  also  be 
amended  by  adding  a  provision  that  the 
Board  may  not  carve  out  craft  units  in  Miy 
plant  or  industry  where  bargaining  on  an 
todustrlal-unlon  basis  is  the  practice,  or 
where  the  operations  are  of  srich  a  character 
as  to  render  craft-unit  bargaining  Inappro- 
prUte  In  addition  the  act  should  provide 
that  the  Board  may  approve  craft  units  only 
If  comprised  of  employees  belonging  to  a 
genuinely  separate  and  distinct  craft. 

Other    technical   Taft-Hartley    provisions 
having  to  do  with  bargaining  units  are  the 
provisions  relating  to  professional  employees 
and  to  guards.    I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss 
these  provisions  and  mention  them  only  be- 
cause they  are  perUnent  to  one  further  point 
I  want  to  make  In  thU  connection.    That 
point  is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  provisions  on 
appropriate  units  are  exceedingly  technical 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
Three    undesirable    consequences    have    re- 
sulted: (1)  Employers  and  vmlons  have  been 
encouraged  to  take   adversary  positions  In 
representation   proceedings,   and   are   much 
less  likely  to  reach  amicable  agreement  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  bargaining  unit  than  they 
were  under  the  Wagner  Act.    The  Boards 
discretion  having  been  so  much  curtailed  by 
Taft-Hartley,  there  is  much  more  room  for 
each  party  to  a  representation  proceeding  to 
Btr.nd  on  righU  which  he  thinks  the  act  gives 
him.     (3)  A  corollary  result  Is  that  an  em- 
ployer or  union  that  opposes  an  election  is 
able  to  complicate  and  delay  a  representation 
proceeding  by  raising  any  of  the  nxunerous 
technical  issues  presented  by  Taft-Hartley. 
(3)   As  a  fxirthcr  consequence,  an  inordinate 
amount  of  the  Board's  time  is  taken  up  with 
representation   cases,   and   its   handling   of 
unfalr-labor-practlce  cases  U  correspondingly 
delayed. 

I  strongly  urge  that  aU  of  Taft-Hartley's 
technical  provisions  relating  to  represenU- 
iloa  proceedings  be  scrapped  and  that  we  go 


back  to  the  simple  language  of  the  Wagner 
Act. 


VIL    PaXVENT  EMPLOm  COERCION   AND  TNTUn- 
DATtON  or  KKPLOTSES 

The  seventh  and  last  of  the  Issues  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  you  here  today  is  the 
elimination  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  encourage  employer  intimidation.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  so-called  free-speech 
provision,  which,  under  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing freedom  of  speech,  has  opened  the  door 
to  employer  prevention  of  union  organisation 
by  coercion  and  intimidation  of  employees. 
We  Join  with  all  good  Americans  in  our 
devotion  to  the  preservation  of  our  demo- 
cratic freedoms — and  that  includes  freedom 
of  speech. 

We  have  proved  that  to  us  freedom  of 
speech  is  more  than  a  brave  phrase — it  is 
a  living  reality. 

And  nothing  is  more  galling,  gentlemen, 
than  to  see  such  distasteful  and  un-Amer- 
ican practices  as  the  bullylike  intimidrtlon 
of  workers  by  powerful  employers  permitted 
under  a  section  which  pretends  to  be  guard- 
ing a  precious  American  freedom. 

I  say  "pretends"  because  there  is  no  need 
and  never  was  a  need  for  a  statutory  provi- 
sion guaranteeing  employers  free  speech. 
The  right  of  employers  to  freedom  of  speech, 
like  that  of  other  Americana,  is  protected  by 
the  first  amendment.  Long  before  this  Taft- 
Hartley  provision  was  ever  heard  of,  the 
oourU  had  ruled  that  enxployers  have  the 
right,  under  the  first  amendment,  to  express 
their  views  on  unions  and  iinionlsm. 

One  of  the  well-known  cases  on  this  point 
was  N.  L.  B.  B.  v.  Ford  Motor  Co.  (114  P.  (2d) 
905) ,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixtn  Circuit  in  1940,  7  years  before  Taft- 
Hartley.  I  remember  that  case  very  well  in- 
deed, because  it  grew  out  of  my  union's 
campaign,  its  successful  campaign,  to  organ- 
ize the  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  In 
that  case  the  court  held  that  certain  of  the 
conduct  in  which  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  had 
engaged,  such  as  the  beating  up  of  organ- 
izers by  Harry  Bennett's  goons  In  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "the  battle  of  the  over- 
pass," discharges  of  union  members,  etc., 
violated  the  act.  But  the  court  also  held 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  entitled  under 
the  first  amendment  to  distribute  antiunion 
pamphlet!  to  Its  employees,  and  that  that 
was  not  an  imfair  labor  practice.  The 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  the  case 
(313U.  6.  649).  _*    .»    „ 

The  next  year  the  Supreme  Court,  Itself, 
held  that  employers  are  entitled  under  the 
first  amendment  to  express  themselves  to 
their  employees  on  unions  and  unionism. 
N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co 
(814  U  8.  469).  These  decisions  fully  pro- 
tected the  legitimate  rights  of  employers 
tmder  the  Constitution,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  any  Taft-Hartley   provision  to  do 

that. 

However,  there  was  a  "but"  In  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  It  was  this  "but"  which 
led  to  the  Taft-Hartley  provision.  For  while 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  tmder  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  Constitution  an  em- 
ployer was  free  to  express  his  views  on  labor 
policies  or  problems,  it  added — 

"C;ertainly  conduct,  though  evidenced  In 
part  by  speech,  may  amount  in  connection 
with  other  circumstances  to  coercion  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  If  the  total  activi- 
ties of  an  employer  restrain  or  coerce  his  em- 
ployees in  their  free  choice,  then  those  em- 
ployees are  entiUed  to  the  protection  of  the 
act.  And  In  determining  whether  a  course 
of  conduct  amounts  to  restraint  or  coercion, 
pressure  exerted  vocally  by  the  employer  may 
no  more  be  disregarded  than  pressure  exerted 
in  other  ways." 

And  the  Supreme  Court  said,  quoting  from 
an  earlier  case: 

"Slight  suggestions  as  to  tbe  employers 
choice  between  unions  may  have  telling  ef- 
fect among  men  who  know  the  consequences 
of    incurring    that   employers   stranc   dl»> 


pleasure.**  fntematUmal  Association  of 
Maehtnista  v.  Hattoruil  Labor  Jtetaftont 
Board  (311  U.  8.  72.  78,  61  8.  Ct.  83.  87,  88; 
85  L.  Ed.  50). 

This,  then,  was  the  fly  In  the  employers!' 
ointment.  The  Supreme  Covirt  held  that 
they  were  entitled  to  express  their  views  on 
unionism  to  their  employees,  but  declared 
that  their  remarks  must  not  tend.  In  the 
context  m  which  made,  to  coeros  or  intimi- 
date employees. 

Legitimate  free  speech  for  employers  had 
been  securely  buttressed  by  the  decision  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  land.  There  was  no 
need  for  statutory  protection.  But  that  was 
not  enough  for  certain  employers.  They 
wanted  to  do  Just  what  ^e  Supreme  Coxirt 
said  the  first  amendment  did  not  entitle 
them  to  do,  that  Is.  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
their  employees.  That  is  why  section  8  (c) 
was  passed. 

Now  let  us  look  at  how  employers  havs 
used  the  right  given  them  by  section  8  (c)  — 
what  they  call  the  right  to  free  speech,  but 
what  I  Sky  is  license  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
their  employees. 

Just  before  a  Labor  Board  electlCMi. 
Dlnlon  Coll  Co..  Inc.,  sent  letters  to  Its  em- 
ployees urging  them  to  vote  "No",  "to  protect 
their  Jobs  and  their  families."  The  Labojr 
Board  held  that  this  was  privileged  Taft- 
Hartiey  free  speech  (96  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  215, 
29  L.  R.  R.  M.  1049) , 

In  Swan  Fastem  Corp.  (95  N.  L.  B.  B.  No. 
48,  28  L.  R.  R.  M.  1453) .  the  Board  held  that 
a  statement  made  by  an  employer  to  the 
employees  durlrrg  a  union  organizing  cam- 
paign, that  they  would  do  better  to  take  their 
desire  for  Increased  pay  to  their  foreman 
rather  than  to  the  union,  la  Taft-Hartley 
free  speech.  During  the  same  organizing 
campaign  this  employer  had  laid  off  seven 
men  for  union  activity,  had  threatened  others 
with  discharge,  and  had  spied  on  union  meet- 
ings. Yet  even  In  this  context,  the  Board 
declared  that  the  quoted  remarks  were  pro- 
tected by  Taft-Hartley. 

These  samples  could  be  multiplied  Indefi- 
nitely, and  many  others  will  be  given  to  you 
by  our  Textile  Workers  Union.  Let  me  ask 
you,  in  all  sincerity.  Do  you  think  the  em- 
ployees in  cases  like  these  are  left  free  from 
coercion  In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  Join  a 
union?  Any  child  knows  that  they  are  not. 
Inevitably,  many  or  most  of  them  are  co- 
erced and  Intimidated  into  yielding  to  what 
they  know  to  be  the  deelre  of  the  employer 
who  has  over  them  the  power  of  eoonomle 
life  or  death. 

This  legalization  of  employer  antiunion 
diatribes  to  employees  contrasts  strangely 
with  Taft-Hartley's  drastic  curtailment  of 
the  right  to  picket — the  form  which  union 
expression  of  opinion  has  traditionally  takeiu 
I  have  already  mentioned  this  invasion  of 
labor  free  speech  and  will  not  repeat  again 
what  I  have  said.  X  Inquire  only.  Is  this 
eqxial  Justice? 

Perhaps  it  woxild  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
Indicate  what  sort  of  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject of  free  speech  would,  in  our  Judgment, 
be  proper. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
provision  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. However,  if  the  Congress  feels  it  is  de- 
sirable to  insert  some  provision,  we  would 
not  object  to  a  provision  framed  along  tbe 
lines  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  that 
Is,  declaring  that  employers  have  the  right 
to  express  their  views  on  unions  and  union- 
ism BO  long  as  their  remarks  are  not,  in  conf^ 
text,  coercive  or  intimidating.  We  do.  how-^ 
ever,  object  strongly  to  the  present  provision 
whose  purpose  was  and  whose  results  have 
been  simply  to  permit  and  encourage  em- 
ployers to  defeat  union  organizing  cam- 
paigns by  intimidating  their  workers. 


COMCLT7SION 

There,  gentlemen,  yoa  have  the  dCys  po- 
■itioa  on  Taft-Hartley. 
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We  still  believe  tbe  beet  and  most  eenalble 
approacb  Is  to  repeal  tbe  law,  wipe  tbe  slate 
clean  and  start  afresb. 

Lacking  tbat  we  believe  tbe  Congress 
•bould,  at  tbe  very  least,  amend  tbe  law 
•ubstantUtlly  as  we  bave  Indicated  bere  to- 

t  Tbere  will  be  some  wbo  will  say  tbat  tbe 
substantial  amendments  we  bave  proposed 
amount  to  actual  repeal.  To  tbis  soft  in- 
dictment we  plead  guilty. 

Tbe  only  possible  way  to  make  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  law  approach  the  standards  of  Jus- 
tice and  fairness  which  President  Eisenhower 
lias  said  be  desired  Is  to  amend  it  substan- 
tially. 

And  one  final  word,  gentlemen. 

We  in  tbe  CIO  are  convinced  tbat  substan- 
tial amendment  of  Taft-Hartley  to  bring 
tbat  law  Into  line  with  the  standards  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness  which  President  Elsenhower 
bas  said  will  mark  bis  administration,  is 
essential  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  essential  not  only  for  our  domestic 
prosperity,  but  for  o\ir  security  and  dignity 
tbrotigbout  tbe  free  world. 

If  we  achieve  tbe  substantial  changes  re- 
quired to  bring  Justice  and  fairness  to  tbe 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  if  we  do  it  with  a 
minimum  of  partisan  heat,  then  we  will  have 
demonstrated,  far  beyond  any  words  at  our 
command,  tbe  deed  of  democracy. 

We  will  bave  proven  to  our  friends  and 
allies — and  to  our  enemies  as  well — tbat  in 
democratic  America,  free  labor  and  free 
management  can  work  together  in  a  spirit 
of  national  unity  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  all  tbe  people. 

Tbere  will  be  some  professional  pessimists 
wbo  will  say  tbis  we  cannot  do.  I  do  not 
share  tbat  view.  The  CIO  does  not  share 
tbat  view.  We  are  of  tbe  firm  opinion  tbat 
we  can  demonstrate,  in  tbis  positive  manner, 
democracy  at  work. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  this 
year  of  1953,  that  message  Is  perhaps  tbe 
most  important  we  can  transmit  to  tbe  mil- 
lions bere  at  home  and  tbe  millions  abroad, 
who  abhor  totalitarianism  and  cberlsb  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 


Ambassador  Cbester  Bowles  Offers  Ad- 
Tice  on  United  States-India  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxn«oia 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Jour- 
nal of  March  27.  1953,  entitled  "Bowles 
Offers  Some  Advice": 

Bowles  OrrEss  Somx  Aovics 

Cbester  Bowles,  wbo  bas  been  a  popular 
and  able  Ambassador  to  India,  bas  said  fare- 
well to  tbat  far-eastern  democracy  with  some 
words  of  advice  both  to  It  and  to  the  United 
States  about  their  futiure  relations.  They 
were  words  which  both  nations  should  listen 
to  carefully. 

Chiefly,  Mr.  Bowles  advised  tbe  Indians  to 
clarify  their  attitudes  on  Communist  China 
and  tbe  cold  war,  attitudes  which  are  cur- 
rently a  source  of  misunderstanding  and  ex- 
asperation for  many  Americans.  Indian 
praise  for  Red  China's  alleged  accompILsh- 
ments  as  the  fruit  of  a  rising  Asian  national- 
ism and  spirit  of  Independence  never  takes 
Into  account  tbe  brutal  means  by  which  they 
are  brought  about,  Bowles  said.    And  tbe  In- 


dian tendency  to  regard  tbe  cold  war  •■ 
merely  a  struggle  between  two  power  blocs 
for  world  domination  is  not  only  unwar- 
ranted— It  is  dangerously  unrealistic,  Bowles 
declared. 

Tbe  basic  flaw  in  neutralism  Is  not  tbe 
desire  to  work  for  peace  through  negotia- 
tion, but  tbe  unwiUingness  to  recognize  tbe 
essentially  destructive  character  of  commu- 
nism and  the  necessity  for  taking  positive 
steps  against  It.  And  India's  neutralism  very 
pften  takes  the  form  of  antiwesternism 
rather  than  antlcommunlsm. 

Our  impatience  with  this  attitude  Is  re- 
flected in  our  dealings  with  India,  wherein 
we  become  overzealoiu  in  recruitment  and 
attempt  to  use  pressure  Instead  of  persua- 
sion in  lining  tbe  Indians  up  on  our  side 
of  tbe  cold  war.  It  Is  no  wonder  tbat  the 
Indians  interpret  ova  efforts  as  a  western 
form  of   Imperialism. 

The  United  States  Is  going  to  have  to  start 
making  some  different  kind  of  gestures.  Just 
as  India  is  going  to  bave  to  change  some 
attitudes.  Bowles  suggests  that  in  extending 
tbe  economic  aid  which  India  so  desperately 
needs  to  strengthen  Its  democracy  rvgalnst 
communism,  tbe  United  Stat««  offers  It  with- 
out strings  and  with  full  cognizance  of 
India's  own  accomplishments  and  problems. 

Both  India  and  the  United  States  are  going 
to  have  to  convince  each  other  tbat  they 
can  be  friends  and  that  tbere  can  be  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  essentials.  Both 
Natlona  are  going  to  bave  to  get  beyond  lit- 
eral details  and  learn  to  trust  each  other 
for  obvious  mutual  advantage.  And  if  tbe 
situation  requires  that  tbe  United  SUtes 
make  tbe  first  moves  in  that  direction,  it 
will  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  tbe  long  run. 


Statement  on  Political  Investigations  of 
Universities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  NKW  JKESXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  requt^t  of  some  of  my  Prin- 
ceton friends.  I  sMl  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Recoko 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  on  the  sub- 
ject Political  Investigations  of  Univer- 
sities. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  suggest  to 
iny  colleagues  that  they  study  this  state- 
ment because  it  was  prepared  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Julian  Boyd,  formerly 
librarian  at  Princeton  and  who  is  now 
giving  his  full  time  to  the  editing  of  the 
letters  of  Thomas  Jeflferson.  Mr.  Boyd  is 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Prince- 
ton faculty  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  PoumcAL  Investigations  of 

Univexsitibs 
(Issued  by  tbe  Prlncetmj  University  chapter, 
American  Associatioai  of   University  Pro- 
fessors) 

We  believe  tbat  as  a  body  American  teach- 
ers are  responsible,  loyal  citizens  wbo  bave 
overwhelmingly  rejected  tbe  doctrines  of  the 
Communist  Party.  We  believe  tbat  Ameri- 
can teachers  will  continue  to  do  so  because 
allegiance  to  a  concept  sustained  only  by 


authority  is  incompatible  with  a  teacher's 
allegiance  to  tbe  concept  of  free  inquiry. 
We  believe  tbat  when  It  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  teacher,  tlxia 
can  be  done  most  effectively  by  other  teach- 
ers in  accordance  with  principles  calculated 
to  insure  a  Just  and  reasonable  decision. 
Tbis  is  a  method  long  recogniswd  In  our  pro- 
fession and  in  such  other  professions  as  law 
and  medicine,  whose  members  bave  been 
acknowledged  to  bave  the  right  to  judge 
the  fitness  of  their  colleagues. 

We  believe  that  the  contrary  methods  of 
determining  fitness  to  teach  by  tbe  applica- 
tion of  political  tests,  standards  of  con- 
formity, and  Inquisitorial  procedures  are 
methods  appropriate  to  an  authoritarian 
society,  not  to  a  society  based  upon  confi- 
dence in  tbe  ability  of  men  to  choose  the 
paths  of  truth,  reason,  and  Jiutlce.  Such 
methods  are  alien  to  our  national  character 
and  make  war  against  our  ideal  of  a  free 
society.  Wherever  applied  or  for  whatever 
motive,  tbey  bave  led  unfailingly  to  stag- 
nation and  to  a  withering  of  tbe  bumaa 
spirit. 

We  view  with  deep  concern  tbe  Increasing 
tendency  to  resort  to  methods  that  have  pro- 
duced this  result  in  other  ages  and  in  our 
own  time  in  other  countries.  Political  mis- 
use of  legal  processes,  tbe  stifling  of  contro- 
versy, the  suppression  of  dissent,  tbe  ban- 
ning and  censorship  of  books,  either  because 
of  their  Ideas  or  because  of  what  their  au- 
thors believe,  tbe  boycotting  of  tbe  crea- 
tive mind — these  and  other  methods  of  con- 
trol are  among  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  a  free  society.  Tbey  create  a  noxious  air 
which  men  cannot  breathe  and  remain  free. 
Tbey  destroy  faith  In  democracy  by  foment- 
ing doubt  and  suspicion.  Tbey  waste  our 
substance  at  a  time  when  every  ounce  of 
strength  is  needed  to  meet  the  grave  issues 
of  tbe  day.  Tbey  present  a  supposed  remedy 
that  will  be  fatal  in  Its  consequences  if 
allowed  to  go  unchecked.  And  history  bas 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  they  are 
futUe  in  combatting  tbe  evils  attacked. 

In  tbe  face  of  these  dangers,  we  deplore 
tbe  faUure  of  many  of  our  educational, 
religloiis.  and  political  leaders  to  define  tba 
true  nattire  of  tills  growing  threat  to  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage  and  to 
protest  against  It.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
is  not  a  privilege  claimed  for  a  single  pro- 
feeaion,  but  the  touchstone  of  our  character 
as  a  people,  the  proved  source  of  our  national 
strength.  Its  defilement  in  any  area  of  our 
society  is  a  threat  to  tbe  entire  body  politic, 
for  we  bave  bad  proof  enough  in  our  time 
tbat  liberty  Is  most  often  effaced  by  stealthy 
erosion,  not  by  frontal  assault. 

As  teachers,  loyal  to  the  country  and  to 
tbe  Ideal  of  free  Inquiry  which  has  sustained 
our  Nation's  material,  humanitarian,  and 
spiritual  progress,  we  cannot  fall  to  condemn 
any  inimical  force  whether  proceeding  from 
an  avowed  enemy  or  from  a  misguided  friend 
within.  In  doing  so  we  take  our  guidance 
from  our  conscience,  from  our  sense  of  Jiis- 
tlce,  and  from  tbe  convictions  of  one  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  who  declared :  "Tbe  opin- 
ions of  men  are  not  tbe  object  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, nor  under  its  Jurisdiction"  and 
"to  stifler  the  civil  magistrate  to  Intrude  bis 
powers  into  tbe  field  of  opinion  and  to  re- 
strain the  profession  or  propagation  of  prin- 
ciples on  supposition  of  their  111  tendency  is 
a  dangerous  fallacy."  This  belief  was  pur- 
chased through  centuries  of  struggle  extend- 
ing far  back  into  history  t>eyond  tbe  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  but  when  enacted 
into  law  in. the  Infancy  of  our  Nation  was 
greeted  In  tbe  Old  World  as  "an  example  of 
legislative  wisdom  and  liberality  never  before 
known."  It  would  be  one  of  tbe  supreme 
ironies  of  history  and  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies.  If  tbe  confidence  we  exhibited  In 
tbe  weakness  of  youth  should  be  destroyed 
through  fear  in  the  strength  of  our  maturity. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  will  bap- 
pen.  In  tbe  past  tbe  American  people  bave 
repudiated  those  wbo  "fear  freedom's  use 
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but  love  Its  useful  name"  and  wtaoee  weap- 
ons tiireaten  defacement  at  the  temple  of 
liberty  itself.    We  believe  tbey  will  do  so 

again. 


Release  •(  William  Oatu 


I     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  v.  BEAMER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  30. 19S3 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCSKSsiONAL  Rbcobo  re- 
marks made  for  the  Mutual  Newsreel  on 
March  27,  1963: 

It  Is  Indeed  interesting  to  note  how  loudly 
the  Czechoslovaklan  Government  can  yeU 
and  demand  the  retiim  of  the  airplane  tbat 
forcefully  was  flown  out  of  their  country  by 
Czechoelovakians.  Reports  Indicate  that 
their  foreign  minister  bas  demanded  that 
United  States  Ambassador  George  Wads- 
worth  arrange  to  return  not  only  the  plane 
but  also  the  CMchs  wbo  engineered  tbe  plot. 

Now  for  nearly  7  years,  William  Oatls  bas 
been  held  In  a  Crechosloraklan  prison  where 
he  was  placed  on  trumped-up  charges.  Now, 
I  ask:  Has  tbe  United  States  Government 
Instructed  Its  Ambassador  in  Prague  to  de- 
mand, and  I  underscore  tbe  word  "demand," 
the  immediate  release  of  Oatls? 

The  time  for  this  new-fangled  slap-on- 
the-vrrlst  diplomacy  of  tbe  Acheson  era  must 
be  at  an  end.  I  have  tu-ged  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  he  adopt  a  more  vigorous 
policy  In  behalf  of  Oatls.  and  in  behalf  of 
thousands  of  other  American  nationals  wbo 
are  held  against  their  wishes  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  of  tbe  Communist-dominated 
satelUtea. 

Let  vu  say :  "If  yoa  do  not  release  Oatls  at 
once,  you  wUl  not  get  tbe  return  of  tbat 
plane,  nor  of  those  Czeclis  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  with  it,  nor  of  any 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States." 

Let's  put  tbe  shoe  on  their  other  foot  and 
make  tbem  like  It. 


A  Glorioos  Gamble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  AUlBAMA 

Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
^  Monday.  March  50,  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  each  week 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  publishes  a 
column  written  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  un- 
der the  caption  "Spires  of  the  Spirit." 

The  articles  are  always  fine,  and  very 
beneficial,  but  the  article  of  yesterday  is 
exceptionally  fine,  inspiring,  and  chal- 
lenging. I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spnus  or  THs  SFOir— A  atoaaovn  Gaiuls 
By  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  minister.  Foundry 

Methodist  Cburcb;  Chaplain.  United  State* 

Senate 

Palm  Sunday  was  a  daring  bet.  NO  wonder 
tbat  tbe  friends  ol  Jesus  tried  to  puU  Him 


back;  to  do  what  He  was  bent  on  doing 
seemed  to  aptia  certain  suicide.  He  was 
walking  into  a  trap  set  by  His  enemlee. 
Surely,  to  be  a  cautious  and  even  a  com- 
promising projAet  was  better  than  being  a 
dead  onel  But  for  Him.  His  faith  made  a 
date  with  destiny  Inevitable.  He  knew  tbat 
the  nails  must  pierce  either  His  faith  or  Hla 
flesh. 

Tbe  pageantry  of  tbe  palms  and  the 
ephemeral  hosannas  did  not  deceive  Him. 
He  knew  He  was  riding  on  to  die.  He  had 
staked  His  Ufe  on  the  beUef  tbat  truth  U 
stronger  than  error,  that  love  is  stronger 
than  bate,  tliat  meekness  is  mightier  than 
pride  and  tbat  life  at  last  will  conquer  death. 
For  tbat  faith.  "He  was  a  gambler,  and  took 
His  life  and  tlirew  It  for  a  world  redeemed." 
He  risked  everything  on  tbe  absolute  con- 
viction that  even  a  cross  could  not  stop  Him. 
As  the  grim  gallows  of  tbat  day  loomed 
nearer  and  nearer.  He  declared  with  exultant 
confidence:  "I  am  tbe  truth"  and  "If  I  be 
lifted  up  from  tbe  earth,  I  will  draw  aU  men 
tmto  me." 

And  so  Palm  Sunday  is  forever  the  parable 
of  a  fighting  faith.  There  Is  really  no  othor 
faith  worth  talking  about.  We  will  fight  to 
tbe  bitter  end  for  anything  which  possesses 
our  souls.  Where  and  when  have  men  greatly 
lived  until  they  were  posseaeed  by  some  con- 
victions for  which  tbey  were  wUUng  to  die? 
When  Paul  declared,  "The  Jvist  shall  live  by 
faith,"  he  was  not  thinking  of  faith  as  an 
Inherited  treastire,  a  sort  of  ancestral  heir- 
loom to  be  protected  and  preserved  and  wcM-n 
on  state  occasions,  like  a  piece  of  Jewelry. 
Faith  was  not  a  guarded  thing  which,  once 
in  one's  grasp,  could  be  locked  up  in  some 
ecclesiastical  safe,  away  from  thieving  bands, 
while  the  one  who  owned  the  faith  could  go 
on  complacently  with  the  key  safely  In  bis 
pocket.  No!  In  tbe  New  Testament,  faith 
Is  something  to  be  fought  for  and  won.  It 
is  tbe  reality  which  Is  tbe  reward  of  struggle. 
It  is  tbe  refined  gold  which  has  withstood 
tbe  furnace  fire  consuming  tbe  dross. 

Palm  Sunday  is  a  pulpit  from  which  for- 
ever Is  proclaimed:  Faith  Is  a  risk,  a  venture, 
a  gamble.  Absolute  certainty  is  not  faith. 
Whoever  wrote  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews 
knew  tbat.  Usten  to  what  it  says:  "By  faith 
Abraham  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  be 
went."  He  took  a  chance  with  God.  By  faith 
Mooes  chose  to  Identify  bis  future  with  a 
horde  of  slaves  who  were  planning  a  dash 
Xor  freedom.  It  was  a  dubious  venture,  but 
be  took  tbe  risk  rather  than  settle  down 
among  the  princely  Itixuries  of  Egypt.  These. 
ttnd  those  other  heroic  figures  sketched  on 
tbe  vast  canvas  of  the  centuries,  proved  their 
faith  by  fighting  for  it. 

Tbe  old  hymn  sounds  a  timeless  truth  in 
tbe  line,  "Stire,  I  must  fight  If  I  would  reign." 
And  a  batUe  U  always  a  venture.  We  revel 
now  in  oxir  democratic  faith.  How  easy 
It  Is  in  some  great  company,  with  a  comfort- 
able surge  of  patriotism,  to  pledge  alieglanca 
to  the  flag.  But  how  dim  often  Is  the  reall- 
Eatlon  that  somebody  fought  for  tbe  faith 
whose  glories  we  now  simply  recite. 

Tbe  American  Revolution  was  a  great  gam- 
ble. The  faith  of  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
volved high  adventure.  Instead  of  being 
memorialized  by  the  Ci^tal  City  which 
bears  bis  honored  name  and  by  a  monu- 
ment which  leape  skyward  to  teU  of  tbe 
white  virtues  of  bis  character,  George  Wash- 
ington might  bave  been  banged  as  a  traitor 
to  the  mother  country.  We  owe  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  government  and  religion,  which 
are  ours  today,  to  those  wbo  were  fierce 
fighters  for  tbelr  faith. 

In  one  of  bis  lectures  puncturing  hypoc- 
risy, Robert  G.  IngersoU  convulsed  an  audi- 
ence with  bis  clever  gibee  at  some  contempo- 
rary inconsistencies  of  tbe  ChrUtlan  church. 
Then  pausing  untU  the  laughter  at  his  sallies 
had  died  away,  be  said  solemnly.  "But.  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  miist  remember  tiiat  we 
are  not  nak«l  savages  tonight,  dancing 
around  some  prlmiUve  campfire.  juatbecau— 
tbere  were  back  oC  us  men  and  wamm  wbo 


bad  beliefs  for  wblch  they  were  ready  to 
die."  In  tbat  statement  of  an  etoqtient 
American  is  heard  across  tbe  long  centuries 
the  testimony  of  those  who  looked  without 
fllnchlnf;  into  tbe  sunken  sockets  of  death, 
and  did  It  with  tbe  deflant  cliallenge.  "I 
btileve.** 

Safety  first  never  la  tbe  mark  of  true 
knighthood.  When  we  think  of  tbe  Insecu- 
rity and  Jeopardy  which  every  faith  chapter 
of  fighters  depicts,  some  present  tendencies 
become  very  disturbing.  A  rather  alarmed 
student  of  today's  trends  warns:  "Tlie  secu- 
rity our  age  Is  seeking  and  which  It  exalts  as 
its  god,  may  in  the  long  run  turn  out  to  be 
not  its  triumph,  but  Its  tragedy."  History 
shouts  that  when  any  system  makes  its  goal 
comfort  and  convenience  and  bleaches  out 
tbe  qualities  of  adventure.  It  is  doomed. 
Christianity  began  not  as  an  Ivory  tower  of 
escape,  not  as  an  opiate  for  life's  pangs  and 
pain;  but  as  a  great  adventure.  Discipleship 
with  the  Christ  of  Palm  Sunday  has  always 
been  a  costly  exploit,  taking  courage  to  begin 
It  and  fortitude  to  continue  It. 

In  the  New  Testament,  faith  Is  a  matter  of 
personal  venturesomeness.  It  Is  a  personal 
relationship  to  the  Christ  who  said  and  says. 
Follow  Me.  That  means  that  faith  is  not  pre-' 
servatlve;  It  Is  creative.  It  U  not  Just  a  aet 
of  assumed  and  assured  finalities.  It  means 
daring  new  sallies  Into  the  unknown.  FBdtb 
Is  not  a  retreat  into  supposed  citadels.  It  is 
an  open  road  to  new  adventxire. 

Too  often  there  have  been  those  who  have 
endeavored  to  take  a  religion  which  Is  a 
revolution  and  turn  it  Into  a  refuge.  Tba 
Christ  of  Palm  Sunday  is  saying:  "He  that 
saveth  bis  life  shall  lose  it.  He  tbat  loset^ 
his  life— tliat  Is.  risks  it— for  My  lake.  shall 
keep  It  unto  life  eternal." 

Palm  Sunday  means  that  faith  la  a  ven- 
ture in  which  we  Invest  everything  we  have 
and  are,  and  we  do  it  without  guaranteed 
returns.  It  means  launching  argosies  of 
hope  across  uncharted  seas.  It  may  be  we 
must  go  to  our  Calvary  and  mount  our  cross 
without  knowing  wbetbar  it  will  bring  us 
shame  or  fame.  But  remember,  when  dark- 
ness fell  over  a  Dead  Man  hanging  on  a  cross 
His  relentless  enemies  thought  that,  at  last, 
tbe  Palm  Sunday  Disturber  was  utterly  de- 
feated. Even  His  friends  agreed  tbat  Hs 
had  lost  His  gallant  fight.    But 

"When    tbat    westering    sub    went    down. 
Crowning  the  day  with  erteiBon  crown- 
He  knew  tbat  He  bad  won." 


Loss  of  Employment  ia  Zinc  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  JUJNOta 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recohd,  I 
Include  herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Zinc  Smelter  Workers  on  March  15, 
1953,  at  a  special  meeting  held  In  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  requesting  Congress  to  determine 
the  resisons  for  currently  unstable  con- 
ditions In  the  zinc  Industry.  This  reso- 
lution has  been  adopted  by  local  347  of 
the  American  Zinc  Chemical  Workers  at 
Monsanto,  HI.,  within  my  congressional 
district.   The  resolution  follows: 

Wbweas  on  March  15.  1953.  a  special  meet- 
ing of  Zinc  Smelter  Workers  was  held  la 
Tulsa,  Oklti..  in  tbe  Bliss  HoteL  Tbe  Zbac 
Smelter  WorfcM»  taking  part  in  tbis  meetinc 
were  from  aereral  States  and  tepreaented 
their  own  ptttttenUr  local  onioaB.  which  ara 
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as  follows:  United  Steelworken  of  America. 
CIO,  Local  No.  4327;  Federal  Labor  Union, 
Local  No.  21538,  A.  F.  of  L.;  and  United  Gas, 
Coke  tt  Chemical  Workers  of  AoMrlca.  CIO. 
Locals  401,  436,  and  347;  and 

Whereas  the  purpoee  of  this  conference 
was  to  dlsctiss  the  currently  unstable  con- 
ditions In  the  zinc  Industry.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  local  unions  showed 
grave  concern  of  this  condition  of  the  sine 
industry  and  the  disastrous  effect  it  is  hav- 
ing on  the  workers  employed  in  this  indus- 
try; and 

Whereas  many  layoffs  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment have  already  taken  place  and  the 
iKorkers  as  a  whole  have  been  placed  in  a 
most  insecure  and  \infalr  economic  position. 
the  security  of  our  members  and  their 
standard  of  living  are  being  Jeopardized  and 
endangered:  So,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  special  conference  of 
zinc  workers  call  upon  their  respective  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  seek  their  support 
in  alleviating  this  condition  in  this  Industry; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  further  request  our  re- 
spective Congressmen  and  Senators  to  seek 
a  Federal  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
this  instability  as  it  affects  this  industry, 
and  to  provide,  as  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, concrete  protective  measures  designed 
to  protect  the  economy  of  those  employed 
In  this  Indutry;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  President  Eisenhower;  to  all  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  fron\  our  respective 
States;  to  the  international  unions,  with 
which  the  local  \uilons  are  affiliated;  to  Wal- 
ter Reutber,  president  of  the  CIO;  and  to 
George  Meaney,  president  of  the  AFL. 

Adopted  this  34th  day  of  March.  1963,  at 
tlie  regular  meeting  of  Local  No.  347.  AZCW. 
GxosGs  A.  Dahmkb, 

President. 
Cbablxb  Johnson, 

Secretary. 


Forfotteii  Hero 


II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSSNTATTVES 

Monday,  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  one  of  my  good  friends  back  home 
that  the  United  States  Navy  belatedly 
honor  Eugene  B.  Ely,  the  first  flyer  to 
take  off  from  and  return  to  a  deck  of  a 
ship.  His  daring  pioneering  in  the  field 
of  carrier  aircraft  certainly  entitles  him 
to  the  honor  of  having  one  of  our  car- 
riers named  for  him. 

I  am  reproducing  herewith  a  letter 
from  my  friend.  James  R.  Mills,  of  Chi- 
cago, which  appeared  in  the  Voice  of 
the  People  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  March  15,  as  well  as  a  com- 
mendatory editorial  on  this  subject  that 
appeared  the  same  day  on  the  same  page 
i]}  that  newspaper: 

FCmOOTTKN    HXBO 

Mr.  James  B.  Mills,  a  pioneeer  Chicago  flyer 
and  airplane  builder,  has  a  letter  in  the 
Voice  of  the  People  today,  calling  attention 
to  a  grave  oversight  in  the  naming  of  United 
States  aircraft  carriers.  The  first  American 
ships  built  to  serve  as  carriers  were  named 
after  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Later  vessels  were  given  the  names  of  bat- 


tles of  World  War  n  and  bays,  islands,  and 
sounds  of  the  United  States.  Now  the  Navy 
has  got  down  to  calling  one  of  its  biggest 
carriers  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

No  ship  has  been  named  for  Eugene  B.  By. 
the  brave  aviator  who  showed  the  Navy  that 
it  was  possible  to  land  on  and  take  off  from 
ships  at  sea.  Mr.  Mills'  letter  recalls  that 
Ely's  demonstrations  were  made  in  1910  and 
1911,  when  airplanes  were  unreliable  con- 
traptions and  flying  them  was  a  hazardous 
occupation. 

Apparently  the  admirals  were  unimpressed 
with  Ely's  lesson,  for  the  United  States  did 
not  acquire  an  aircraft  carrier  until  1921, 
when  a  cofd  ship,  the  Langley,  was  converted 
Into  a  flat  top.  The  British  were  not  so  slow. 
In  1013  they  outfitted  a  light  cruiser  as  a 
seaplane  carrier,  and  the  Furious,  the  first 
ship  built  with  a  jjermanent  flight  deck,  was 
completed  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  1917.  The 
United  States  carriers  Saratoga  and  Lexing- 
ton were  not  ready  for  service  until  1927. 

As  Mr.  Mills  says,  the  name  of  Eugene  B. 
Ely  is  almost  forgotten.  His  death  in  a  flying 
accident  In  1911  passed  urmoticed  by  the 
Navy  untU  1933  when  he  was  awarded  the 
distinguished  fiying  cross  posthumously. 
No  effort  has  been,  made  to  honor  him  in  a 
way  that  wUl  teach  yotmg  men  who  really 
was  the  father  of  the  flat  top. 

Mr.  Mills'  suggestion  that  a  carrier  be 
named  the  Eugene  B.  £ly  is  an  excellent  one. 
We  commend  it  to  the  Navy  veterans,  es- 
pecially those  from  the  fiying  arm  of  the 
service,  as  well  as  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  appropriate  the  funds  to  build 
warships.  It  is  absurd  to  have  aircraft  car- 
riers named  for  tarnished  politicians  and 
obscure  Islands  while  a  pioneer  hero  is  for- 
gotten. 

VOICZ  or  THZ  PZOPLB 
yOBQCTTKN   HXSO 

Chicago,  March  15. 

None  of  our  aircraft  carriers  has  been 
named  for  Eugene  B.  Ely.  the  father  of  the 
flattop.  He,  like  many  of  the  pioneers  whose 
vision  and  daring  laid  the  foundation  of 
present-day  aviation  is  all  but  forgotten. 

It  was  Ely  who  demonstrated  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  use  of  aircraft  as  a  most  powerful 
arm  of  the  fleet.  On  a  squally  day,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1910.  Ely  electrified  the  world  by 
taking  off  from  a  platform  erected  upon  the 
U.  S.  S.  Birmingham  and  landing  on  shore. 
In  January  1911,  he  gave  a  repeat  demonstra- 
tion. Flying  from  the  shore,  he  landed  upon 
a  sketchy  platform  built  upon  the  cnilaer 
Pennsylvania.  After  2  hours  he  flew  from  the 
cruiser  to  a  landing  fleld  ashore. 

In  those  days  of  experimental  aircraft  It 
was  a  hazardous  undertaking.  He  proved  to 
the  enthusiasts  and  the  skeptics  alike  that 
it  could  be  done. 

Ely  was  killed  at  a  county  fair  later  that 
year.  A  posthumous  award  of  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  was  awarded  him  for 
his  contribution  to  naval  aviation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  appropriate  that  an 
aircraft  carrier  be  named  for  this  pioneer. 

jAiciB  R.  Mills. 


The  QnestioB  of  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  two  edito- 
rials with  respect  to  the  question  of 


treaties.  The  first  editorial  is  entitled 
"Bricku  Presses  Vital  Safeguard."  and 
was  published  in  the  Ashtabula  (Ohio) 
Star-Beacon  of  March  23, 1953. 

The  second  editorial  is  entitled  "The 
Question  of  Treaties."  and  was  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  26, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon  of 
March  23.  1953) 

Bbickxs  Fussxs  Vital  SArxouAao 

Under  existing  constitutional  provision, 
treaties  which  are  negotiated  and  signed  by 
the  President  and  the  State  £>epartment  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  have  the  force  of  law 
within  the  United  States.  That  means  pro- 
vision of  these  treaties  could  supersede 
American  law  and  even  the  Constitution  oX 
the  United  SUtea. 

Senator  John  W.  Bkickbi,  of  Ohio,  recog- 
nizing the  danger  in  such  a  sUuation.  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  require 
an  act  of  Congress  to  make  any  treaty  effec- 
tive as  internal  law  within  this  country. 

Senator  Baioua's  proposal  did  not  pass  in 
the  last  session,  even  though  It  had  wide- 
spread support.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, for  instance,  pointed  out  that  the 
present  setup  could  deprive  a  citizen  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  him  in  the  Constitution 
Itself. 

The  amendment  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
present  session  by  the  Ohio  Senator  and  It 
has  the  support  of  63  of  his  colleagues. 
The  chances  of  its  clearing  Congress  appear 
good.  Then,  of  course,  it  will  need  to  b« 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

We  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
enacted,  as  a  necessary  and  proper  safeguard 
for  the  people. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  38. 

1963) 
RBvnw    AND    Outlook — Thk    Qusstion    or 

TaXATIKS 

In  one  of  his  press  conferences.  President 
Elsenhower  had  some  things  to  say  about 
the  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  treaty  power  and  the 
use  of  Executive  agreements  In  lieu  of 
treaties. 

A  paraphrase  of  the  President's  remarks 
on  the  Bricker  resolution — which  Is  spon- 
sored also  by  63  other  United  States  Sena- 
tors— shows  his  answer  to  have  been  this: 

"The  President  said  it  •  •  •  Is  a  highly 
argumentative  point  and  he  thinks  the  peo- 
ple that  are  arguing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  are  not  really  trying  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  What  they  are  trying  to 
say  is  that  we  are  going  to  make  it  impos- 
sible in  the  Constitution  to  break  it.  That 
seems,  the  President  went  on,  to  be  a  little 
bit  of  an  anomaly,  to  amend  it  In  order  to 
show  that  it  is  going  to  remain  the  same." 

The  President  is  quite  right.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  and  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  behind  the  pro- 
posal are  trying  to  do  exactly  what  he  says 
they  are  trying  to  do.  They  do  not  want  to 
change  the  Constitution;  what  they  want  to 
do  is  to  guarantee  that  a  treaty  wUl  not 
change  the  Constitution. 

The  majority  of  lawyers  who  have  studied 
this  question  say  there  is  a  great  danger  in 
the  unlimited  treaty  power  for  the  reason 
that  any  treaty  is,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  held  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  thus  overriding  all  State  laws. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  treaty  amendment 
question,  Mr.  Elsenhower  took  no  position 
himself.  He  pointed  out  that  It  was  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  States  for  decision.    Through 


1  .. 


the  attorneys  general,  the  States  are  alr«Mly 
on  record  as  favoring  such  an  amendment. 
Enougb  strength  Is  already  mustered  In  Uu 
Senate,  and  there  is  enough  sentiment  In 
the  House  to  warrant  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

There  is  no  question  that  certain  treaties 
completed  or  In  preparation  in  the  United 
Nations  conflict  with  some  of  these  rlghU 
and  also  with  the  general  concept  of  Amer- 
ican liberties.  Notoble  among  them  are  the 
Human  Rights  CovenanU  encompassing 
civil,  political,  economic,  social  and  cxiltural 
rights  which  spring  not  from  the  natural 
law  foundation  upon  which  our  Constitu- 
tion is  bedrocked.  but  from  the  premise 
that  the  Bute  granU  these  righU.  What 
the  8t*te  can  grant  the  State  can  take  away. 
As  President  Ktsentiower  remarked,  the 
need  for  an  amendment  to  safeguard  the 
Constitution  has  been  highly  argumenUtlve. 
But  those  who  are  opposed  io  the  amend- 
ment can  muster  only  the  argument  that 
the  amendment  Is  not  necessary  for  no  Pres- 
ident and  no  Senate  wUl  ratify  a  treaty 
which  can  injure  the  Constitution.  This 
argument  Is  a  departiire  from  our  concept 
of  Government  which  is  to  lay  restrainU 
upon  Government,  a  concept  64  Senators  are 
BO  aware  of  that  thej  seek  to  place  such 
restraints  upon  themsulves  In  the  matter  of 
treaties. 

Lawyers  point  to  one  now  famous  deci- 
sion— Mi**ouri  v.  Uolkind — as  a  spedflc  ex- 
ample of  a  treaty  overriding  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  law  regulating  the  taking  of  migra- 
tory birds  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
declared  unconstitutiofial  as  an  invasion  at 
the  rights  of  the  States  reserved  to  them  In 
the  10th  Amendment  of  the  Bill  of  RighU. 
But  a  migratory  bird  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  Uter  ratlfled  by  the  SenaU,  and 
the  same  law  prevloualy  thrown  out  was 
then  upheld  In  a  decision  wrItUn  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  on  the  grounds  that  It  was 
valid  implemenUtion  of  a  valid  treaty. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  If 
one  treaty  can  override  the  lOth  amendment, 
another  treaty  can  override  the  1st  amend- 
ment which  retains  for  the  people  the  righU 
of  free  speech,  religion,  a  free  press,  peti- 
tion and  peaceful  assembly — righU  no  peo- 
ple can  lose  and  remain  long  free. 


Facb  Fonoi  Fcbraary  Pofl 


r«s 

p€fC€Ht 

Are  40  percent  or  more  business  execu- 
tives deceived  into  supporting  organi- 
sations luidermlnlng  freedom? ..     34 

Should  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
SUU  Department  be  ordered? 81 

Do  personaUties  in  alarming  numbers 
whose  motive  Is  neither  profit  nor 
power  seek  ultimately  to  destroy  the 
free  society  In  which  they  live  and 
thrive? 53 

Should  the  Federal  Government  c(m- 
tlnue  to  build  housing  uniu? 29 

In  committing  recent  atrocities,  have  the 
So V  leu  planned  to  please  the  Mos- 
lems?      70 

Is  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  best  for  the 
country? T? 

Should  Wilson  to  qualify  for  the  Cabinet 
have  been  required  to  seU  his  stock?..     40 

Is  widespread  increased  knowledge  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  unity  needed  for  a  work- 
able administration  of  government?..     12 

Should  Spain  be  admitted  to  U.  N.? 72 

Should  legislation  be  enacted  promptly 
to  restore  the  tldelands  to  the  SUtes?.     83 

Has  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  in- 
creased efllclency  and  lessened  waste?.     46 

Should  the  withholding  tax  law  be  re- 
pealed?   -     42 

Can  Federal  inoome  tax  rates  be  re- 
duced?  -    80 

Tbose  who  do  not  vote  on  a  subject  are  not 
considered  in  the  calculations.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  "yes"  percentage  and  100 
percent  is  the  percentage  voting  "no." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoumsMa 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RXPRKSSNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  results  of  the  Facts 
Forum  February  poll.  Pacts  Porum  is 
contributing  materially  to  the  creation 
of  a  better  informed  and  more  articulate 
public  opinion.  The  following  poll  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  Facts  Forum  affords  free  people 
in  a  free  Nation  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  on  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  of  the  day. 

The  poll  is  as  follows: 

(Poll  closMl  February  25,  1963) 

YeM 
peircetit 
Will  the  SovleU  take  over  India  before 

March  10.  1954?__ 14 

Will  there  be  an  economic  reoession  in 
1953? —        17 


MissUtipprs  ladmstrUI  ProKram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREQ3 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  Miaarsarppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1936  Gov.  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Mississippi. 
Inaugurated  a  pit)gram  of  industrializa- 
tion in  our  State.  Bor  years  the  econ- 
omy of  Mississippi  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  agriculture  with  no  balance  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry.  This 
situation  had  prevailed  since  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  even  though  the  State 
abounded  in  natural  resources  and  good 
labor  and  offered  unusual  opportunities 
for  industrial  investments. 

Industry  in  Mississippi  under  Gover- 
nor White's  program  of  "Balance  agri- 
culture with  industry"  has  had  a  remark- 
able growth.  The  State  has.  to  a  great 
degree,  thrown  off  its  unbalanced  econ- 
omy and  the  living  standards  of  our 
people  have  been  lifted. 

Since  returning  to  the  governorship  in 
January  1952,  Mr.  White  is  again  lending 
emphasis  to  the  program  which  he  In- 
augurated in  the  mid-thirties.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  widely  discussed  through- 
out the  country,  frequently  praised,  and 
sometimes  criticised.  Those  who  have 
criticized  it  have  undoubtedly  been  mis- 
Informed.  In  order  that  the  critics  of  his 
program  might  have  the  facts.  Governor 
White  addressed  a  distinguished  group  of 
New  England  industrial  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen in  Boston  on  March  16.  1953. 
The  history,  objectives,  and  general  ef- 
lect  ol  the  program  are  outlined  in  the 


governor's  speech  in  minute  detaU.   The 
speech  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  New  England  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with 
some  of  the  conditions,  problems  and  ac- 
oompllshmenU  that  my  SUte.  Mississippi. 
y\f»  experienced  In  recent  years. 

InfrequenUy.  distorted  poUtical  and  social 
views  and  economic  misconceptions  of  one 
area  are  obtained  by  the  citizens  of  another 
because  of  oversealous  or  inexperienced  ob- 
servers. However,  a  praiseworthy  trait  of 
the  American  is  to  Judge  fairly  and  without 
bias  when  truth  and  pertinent  facU  are 
available.  My  alncore  deaire  Is  to  present 
the  facte  of  Mississippi's  Industrial  program 
with  the  hope  that  3rou  will  understand  the 
problems  we  are  attempting  to  solve  In  the 
deep  South. 

First,  however.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  your  forefathers,  the  first  New  Snglanders 
to  set  foot  on  the  rocky  and  storm-swept 
North  Atlantic  coast.  Every  American 
schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  trials,  tribu- 
lations and  hardships  they  endured,  and 
every  American  is  deeply  Indebted  to  them 
for  the  sacrifices  they  made  in  planting  the 
seeds  of  this  great  Republic. 

For  it  was  these  hardy  New  England  pio- 
neers who  overcame  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  wrest  from  the  wilderness 
a  new  home;  it  was  the  militant  New  Eng- 
land liberals  who  revoked  obnoxious  politi- 
cal ties  In  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
American  Revolution;  it  was  the  leadership 
exerted  by  New  England  sUtesmen  that 
aided  in  weldii\g  the  loosely  knit  Colonies 
Into  an  Independent  Nation  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  it  was  the  ingenuity,  the  vision  and  the 
courage  of  a  New  England  businessman,  far 
removed  from  the  sources  of  basic  raw  ma- 
terials, who  successfully  assembled  skilled 
Ubor  and  directed  it  In  diversified  chan- 
nels, that  gave  Americans  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  and  created  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial empire  in  the  world. 

Indeed,  New  England  and  New  Englanders 
have  been  leaders  in  the  develoiKnent  of 
America  and  have  esUbllshed  sUndards  in 
the  fields  of  business,  education,  and  govern- 
ment that  other  areas  of  the  Nation  may  well 
attempt  to  emulate.  We  share  with  you  th« 
pride  of  your  accompllshmenU. 

At  the  present  time  my  native  SUte  of 
Mississippi  is  engaged  in  developing  lU  in- 
dustrial program  along  similar  lines  which 
you  have  established  in  this  New  England 
area,  but  with  a  capital  formation  approach 
peculiar  to  our  own  exigencies  and  limita- 
tions. While  the  problems  we  are  encounter- 
ing are  vastly  different,  the  obstacles  that 
TOMBt  be  overcome  are  no  leas  difficult  than 
those  so  successfully  conquered  by  your  fore- 
fathers years  ago. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  asslsUnce  that  has 
been  extended  by  other  areas,  particularly  by 
New  England,  in  our  eflorU  to  raise  Missis- 
sippi economically.  Without  the  financial 
investmente  that  have  been  made,  without 
know-how  that  has  been  rendered,  without 
the  encouragement  that  has  been  forthcom- 
ing, without  the  cooperation  that  has  been 
given,  our  program  could  not  possibly  have 
obtained  lU  present  level  of  success. 

There  have  been  a  few  expressions  of  con- 
cern that  the  industrial  development  of 
Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  SUtes,  might 
prove  detrimental  to  the  ^onomy  of  other 
areas.  We  believe  that  fear  ts  without  fotux- 
dation. 

The  South  generally,  and  Mississippi  spe- 
cifically, has  been  the  weakest  link  in  the 
economic  chain  that  has  raised  thU  Nation  to 
a  position  of  world  leadership. 

Mississippi  compares  favorably  with  any 
other  SUte  in  the  Union  in  lU  economic  po- 
tentiality. But  before  it  can  raise  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  Ite  people,  before  it  can  con- 
tribute lU  proportionate  share  to  defray  thm 
^fpmna^  of  the  Federal  Government,  before 
it  can  mak*  a  mm  suhrtantUl  oontzitoutMHa 
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to  tlie  national  economy,  the  resoTirees  that 
are  found  In  such  abundant  quantities  with- 
in its  borders  must  be  developed.  Its  economy 
made  more  stable,  and  the  ^w  materials  it 
produces  more  fully  utilized. 

One  example  well  illustrates  these  observa- 
tions. In  1952.  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lected approximately  $70  from  each  Mis- 
slsslpptan  in  direct  taxes;  in  the  same  period 
a  citizen  of  the  Bay  State  contributed  $426 — 
or  six  times  more  than  the  citizen  of  the 
Btate  of  Mississippi. 

In  the  inception,  in  effectuating  and  in 
planning  our  industrial  development  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi,  one  factor  that  has  al- 
ways been  given  consideration  and  in- 
fluenced our  course  of  action  has  been  the 
possible  effect  on  and  the  contribution  to 
the  national  economy.  We  would  not  be 
keeping  faith  with  those  who  have  actively 
supported  our  program,  or  with  oxir  fellow 
Americans,  if  we  Intenticmally  attempted  to 
move  Industrial  plants  from  other  areas  to 
MlBsissipiii  solely  for  ovir  own  economic 
gain.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  our 
Industrial  concept  Is  not  that  ot  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Furthermore,  It  Is  not  our  purpose,  our 
intention  or  our  desire.  In  the  development 
of  our  industrial  program,  to  work  economic 
hardships  on  citizens  of  other  areas  as  a 
result  of  industrial  plants  being  induced 
to  locate  in  Mississippi.  We  Mississippians. 
because  of  past  experience,  feel  that  we  are 
authorities  on  economic  hardships  resviltlng 
traai  an  unbalanced  econcuny.  We  do  not 
wish  to  have  this  unwelcome  distinction, 
which  we  so  gladly  shed,  bestowed  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  other  communities,  other 
States,  or  other  areas,  as  a  result  of  our  ac- 
tions. 

Never  before  In  the  peacetime  history  of 
the  United  States  have  more  insistent  de- 
mands been  made  on  American  Industry  to 
produce  more  goods.  The  American  con- 
suEoer,  the  defense  establishments,  the  world 
markets  are  purchasing  more  products  from 
American  factories  than  ever  before. 

And  American  industry  has,  of  necessity, 
expanded  production  facilities  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  Nation,  of  the  world.  And 
these  expansions  are  the  object  of  our  In- 
dustrial solicitation  in  Mississippi. 

We  want  the  branch  plants  of  established 
manxifacturers,  for  It  is  only  these  estab- 
lished industries  that  possess  the  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  and  the  developed  nuur- 
ketlng  techniques  that  are  primary  requisites 
for  a  sound  development  program. 

To  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
objective  of  our  industrial  program  and  the 
sincerity  with  which  It  is  being  pursued,  it 
Is  first  necessary  to  understand  the  economic 
conditions  that  existed  in  my  State  some  20 
years  ago. 

Here  was  an  area  rich  in  Nature's  bounty. 
Here  was  a  State  blessed  in  abundance  with 
•  host  of  Nature's  greatest  benefactions. 
Here  you  would  find  rolling  prairies  and 
broad  alluvial  plains  where  men  were  hard  at 
work  in  rich  and  responsive  fields.  Here 
were  acres  which  held  world  records  In  pro- 
duction of  a  dozen  Important  food  and  feed 
crops;  soils  free  from  frost  275  days  of  the 
year;  soils  showered  with  ample  and  even 
rainfall;  soils  warmed  by  so  kind  a  sun 
that  three  food  crops  could  be  produced  suc- 
cessively on  the  same  land  in  the  same  year. 

Here  were  17  million  acres  of  forest  lands 
capable  of  producing  pulpwood  3  times  as 
fast  as  the  woodlands  of  less  hospitable 
climes.  Here  were  hills  covered  with  the 
Nation's  finest  hardwoods  and  lowlands  thick 
with  cypress. 

Yet  despite  all  these  Ood -given  riches, 
Mississippi's  economic  problems  were  mount- 
ing steadily.  It  was  not  necessary  to  seek 
advice  of  economic  experts  to  conclude  that 
a  one-crop  farm  production  at  the  expense 
of  our  soil  did  not  and  would  not  provide  an 
economic  base  sufficiently  broad  to  support 
an  increasing  population  or  continue  to  pro- 
tfUM  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 


As  you  traveled  through  the  towns  and 
small  cities  of  the  area  you  might  speculate 
as  to  why  there  were  no  indications  of  indus- 
trial activity  to  denote  the  converting  of  the 
raw  materials  Into  manufactured  products. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  had  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  State  as  not  yorth  the 
tax  levy  against  them.  A  public  treasury 
was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  its  bonds  com- 
manded neither  price  nor  respect. 

These  were  the  conditions  In  my  State 
at  this  hapless  time,  a  State  of  tremendous 
basic  wealth,  a  State  of  tremendous  human 
resources,  yet  a  State  of  increasing  need. 

We  were  gravely  aware  of  our  economic 
pXpblems.  and  yet  they  seemed  of  such  mag- 
nifode  that  a  solution  appeared  impossi- 
ble. We  realized  that  we  had  not  kept  pace 
with  changing  eo:>nomic  conditions  or  ap- 
proximated the  industrial  development  of 
other  States,  and  we  were  paying  a  heavy 
toll  for  our  lax  attitude  and  contentment 
in  retaining  a  colonial  economy. 

An  agrlcultiiral  economy  supplemented 
with  industry  was  essential  if  the  economic 
status  of  our  people  was  to  be  raised,  yet  this 
goal  of  which  we  dreamed  seemed  far, 
far  away.  Capital  was  needed  to  estaUish 
industrial  plants  to  process  the  available 
raw  materials  in  the  State,  plants  that 
would  move  from  the  farms  a  part  of  our 
citizens,  plants  that  would  afford  more  se- 
curity than  Natxire's  whims  and  fluctuating 
markets,  plants  that  would  develop  and 
utilize  the  skills  of  our  younger  generation. 
But  local  capital  was  not  available  to  build 
these  desperately  needed  industrial  plants. 

Therefore.  It  waa  necessary  to  devise  a 
plan  that  would  Induce  capital  from  out- 
side the  State  to  invest  in  Mississippi,  and 
to  offer  some  assurance  that  the  Investment 
was  sound. 

Many  experiments  were  made  and  much 
effort  expended  la  attempting  to  devise  a 
sound  and  workable  plan  to  secure  this  cap- 
ital so  vitally  essential  to  our  Industrial 
development.  We  re&llzed  and  appreciated 
the  fact  that  those  who  were  In  a  position 
to  make  capital  investments  in  Mississippi 
were  understandably  reluctant  to  place  their 
money  in  a  State  that  was  almost  eco- 
nomically bankrupt. 

It  was  finally  concluded  that  U  we  were 
to  Improve  our  position,  the  State  govern- 
ment, the  mxmlcipftllties,  and  the  people 
would  have  to  combine  their  collective  re- 
sources in  a  mutual  effort  to  llXt  our  State 
from  the  economic*  mire  in  which  it  was 
then  resting. 

The  plan  which  was  conceived  and  under 
which  we  are  milking  remarkable  progress 
toward  economic  parity  today  was  no  mere 
political  experimentation  with  State  funds. 

My  own  commimity  of  Columbia  was  the 
test  tube  for  the  Mississippi  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  leglslatiire  on  a  Statewide 
basis  during  my  first  term  as  governor  in 
1936. 

To  make  possible  the  participation  of  all 
Mississippians  in  the  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated Statewide  effort.  Mississippi  de- 
clared by  law  that  Indiistrial  plants  for  proc- 
essing of  its  raw  materials  were  "a  public 
convenience  and  necessity."  That  law.  up- 
held by  State  and  Federal  Supreme  Courts, 
provided  for  an  industrial  committee— now 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  board — whose 
Job  it  was  and  is  to  bring  Into  the  State 
those  plants  and  factories  to  which  Missis- 
sippi raw  materials  are  adapted. 

Our  agrlcultival  and  industrial  board,  the 
planning  agency  on  the  State  level,  consists 
of  33  nonpaid  leaders  in  varied  fields  of  en- 
deavor. To  this  group  of  unselfish  citizens 
who  have  given  untiringly  of  their  time,  ef- 
fort, and  thought,  primary  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  industrial  development  of  our 
State  and  Its  resources  rests. 

Under  Mississippi's  plan,  upon  approval 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  board,  any 
political  subdivision  may  issue  its  bonds  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  construction 
of    plants    and    indtistrlal    cstabllalunenta. 


Before  approval  can  be  obtained,  the  political 
unit  must  show  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  raw  materials  to  gtiarantee  opera- 
tion at  the  industry  for  at  least  10  years; 
that  there  is  sufficient  labor  to  furnish  1^ 
workers  for  each  Job  In  the  plant;  and  that 
the  community  has  sufficient  property  valxjes 
and  suitable  financial  stability  so  that  its 
bonded  indebtedness  for  industry  will  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  assessed  valuation. 

To  call  attention  to  this  plan  and  to  tb« 
State's  many  other  natural  advantages  for 
Industry,  Mississippi  has  advertised  con- 
sistently in  national  bvislness  magazines  and 
newspapers  since  I  first  became  Oovemor  in 
1936.  This  national  campaign  has  been 
backed  at  home  with  a  statewide  program 
to  sell  Mississippians  on  their  own  Btate 
and  upon  the  need  for  cooperating  in  the 
State's  indxistrial  program. 

Public  enthusiasm  for  the  program  has 
been  so  great  that  scores  of  communities 
have  approved  bonds  for  such  industrial 
vent\ires  to  date,  i>nd  the  avera(^  vote  has 
been  26  to  1  in  favor  of  the  issue. 

Mississippi  today  has  many  new  plants 
In  operation  as  a  result  of  its  State-qwn- 
sored  Industrial-develoment  program.  More 
Mississippians  are  engaged  In  gainful  em- 
ployment in  Industry  today  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history,  and  manufacturing 
wages  reached  an  all-time  peak  in  1952.  And, 
in  addition,  Mississippi's  bountiful  resources 
are  today  being  developed,  and  our  crops 
are  being  converted  into  uaefiil  products  to 
which  a  new  value  is  being  added. 

Mississippi's  case  has  conclusively  re- 
affirmed that  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  that  industry  begets  industry.  Where- 
as Mississippi  boasted  but  relatively  few 
Industries  when  the  program  was  under- 
taken, a  current  industrial  directory  lists 
2,710  establtshmenta. 

What  has  this  meant  to  Mississippians? 
Better  education  and  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  of  all  races.  Better  health 
facilities,  more  hospitals,  and  a  medical 
training  program.  It  has  given  us  the  finest 
system  of  paved  highways  to  be  found  any- 
where. Our  wages  are  higher,  our  farm  in- 
come is  at  Its  highest  level,  our  per  capita 
Income  has  climbed  rapidly,  our  purchasing 
power  is  increasing — and  today.  Mississippi 
is  a  debt-free  State  with  a  balanced  budget 
and  excellent  credit. 

But  even  more  Infportant  to  the  industrial- 
ist looking  for  a  site  for  his  plant;  to  the 
businessman  seeking  new  and  expanded 
opportunities,  and  to  the  financier  with 
money  to  Invest — Is  the  friendly  spirit  of 
Mississippi  people,  the  cooperative,  pro- 
gressive and  healthy  attitude  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment toward  free  enterprise,  from  local 
to  State  levels. 

Instead  of  tax  Increases  on  Industry,  there 
have  been  beneficial  decreases  dxirlng  the 
past  15  years. 

It  has  not  been  Mississippians  alone  who 
have  benefited  from  our  program.  Indus- 
tries in  other  areas  are  finding  an  expanding 
market  for  their  products  because  of  the  in- 
creased piu-chasing  power  of  our  eltiaena. 
Mississippi  is  making  an  ever-increasing  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy,  thereby 
indirectly  benefiting  all  American  citizens. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Because  of  its 
comparative  late  entry  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial development,  Mississippi  offers  opportu- 
nities for  future  indwtrial  expansion  that 
few  areas  can  duplicate.  Commendable 
progress  in  the  Industrial  program  has  been 
made  in  the  past  20  years  but  the  program  Is 
still  in  its  initial  stages. 

Our  per  capita  Income,  for  example,  is  only 
$771,  compared  to  $1,715  for  New  Englanders. 
Seventy  percent  of  our  population  Is  still 
classified  as  rural.  Mississippi's  trUxt  of  re- 
placeable raw  materials  has  steadily  In- 
creased. 

The  geographic  location  of  Misslsaippl  has 
trovight  about  a  rich  combination  of  soil, 
drainage,  transportation,  and  power  facili- 


ties thus  insuring  a  broad  foundation  for 
future  IndustrUl  and  agricultural  growth. 
The  mineral  resourc**  of  the  State  are 
being  explored  and  mined  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  first  time.  Oil.  first  discovered  and  pro- 
duced in  1939,  Is  now  yielding  approximately 
40  million  barrels  annually,  and  has  raised 
Mississippi  in  this  short  period  of  time  from 
a  nonproducing  State  to  ninth  in  the  Nation. 
Geologists  estimate  that  vast  stores  of  other 
mineral  resources  are  vlrtiudly  untapped  and 
hold  untold  possibilities  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Since  the  dark  days  of  the  thirties  we  have 
initiated  a  program  to  conserve  our  forest 
resources.  Thousands  of  acres  of  cutover 
land  have  been  reclaim«(d  and  adequate  re- 
serves for  the  future  assured. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  we  have  been 
successful  in  a  program  of  crop  diversifica- 
tion and  have  thrown  off  the  shackles  of 
economic  bondage  that  resulted  from  the 
one-crop  system  of  agricultural  production. 
Cotton  la  still  king,  annual  production  ap- 
proximating 1.5  million  bales,  but  the  king 
is  being  challenged,  net  only  by  Industry 
but  in  the  production  of  other  important 
crops.  Beef-cattle  production  has  become 
a  major  source  of  farm  mcome.  the  dairying 
Industry  In  the  past  two  decades  has  shown 
phenomenal  gains,  and  new  processing  planU 
have  Increased  the  production  of  poultry  to 
an  all-time  high.  Incnrased  farm  mechani- 
zation and  improved  farm  methods  and 
techniques  have  increased  production  on  the 
farms,  at  the  same  time  releasing  more  of 
our  people  from  the  rtiral  areas  to  seek  their 
livelihood  in  the  facUirles  that  are  being 
constructed  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Even  the  natural  blessing  of  climate  and 
terrain,  with  which  we  have  been  so  abun- 
dantly endowed,  are  being  converted  to  com- 
mercial purposes.  Our  scenic  beauties,  our 
historical  landmarks,  our  developed  recrea- 
tional facilities,  attract  many  thousands  of 
tourists  each  year.  In  the  past  12-month 
period  it  is  estimated  that  tourists  spent 
$263  million  In  thU  mpldly  expanding  in- 
dustry— another  result  of  the  practical  and 
long-range  planning  of  our  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Board. 

Our  western  boundary  Is  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  central  artery  of  the  Mlssiaslppi 
Valley,  one  of  the  most  productive  areas  in 
the  world.  Both  the  Mississippi  River  and 
our  Gulf-coast  ports  jirovide  a  gateway  to 
the  nations  of  South  America,  a  vast  and 
rapidly  developing  oonimercial  and  agricul- 
tural empire,  and  an  additional  potential 
market  for  southern -made  goods  without 
equal.  In  1952  alone  some  $6  billion  of 
American  producU  were  exported  to  our 
southern  neighbors. 

The  industrial  growth  that  will  inevitably 
take  place  in  the  future  seems  to  be  almost 
unlimited,  and  we  look  forward  with  antici- 
pation and  pride  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  Pioneers  who  have  lo- 
cated their  plants  within  Mississippi  are  re- 
alizing the  profits  that  are  synonymous  with 
vision,  but  they  have  hardly  scratched  the 
surface  of  a  still  unexplored  State  which 
promises  unequaled  oijportunlty  for  indus- 
trial growth  and  expansion. 

We  in  Mississippi  take  a  pardonable  pride 
In  the  rapid  and  dynamic  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  our  SUte  In  the  last 
two  decades.  Not  so  long  ago  Mississippi 
lived  by  a  stifilng  rsw  material  economy, 
without  l>eneflt  of  mans  production.  Today, 
the  economy  is  healthy,  a  large  percentage  of 
her  citizens  are  gainfully  employed  in  pur- 
suits other  than  farming,  our  resources  are 
being  developed,  and  we  see  a  program- 
only  a  dream  In  1936 — now  a  reality. 

Tes.. Mississippi  has  the  materlaU,  she  Is 
In  the  center  of  growing,  new,  almost  unex- 
plored markets;  she  has  the  climate,  the 
transpoatA|lon,  and  all  the  other  factors 
which  make  for  succenful  industrial  growth. 
But,  of  all  factors,  people  are  the  most  im- 
portant. They  are  the  resource  without 
which  nothing  can  be  done. 


We  in  Mississippi  offer  a  deep  labor  mar- 
ket, comprising  Intelligent,  responsive,  ap- 
preciative people,  whose  attitude  toward  an 
economic  system  is  as  wholesome  and  fa- 
vorable as  can  be  found  anywhere  on  earth. 

If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  labor  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  components  of  in- 
dustry, then  we  In  Mississippi  are  rich  in- 
deed in  the  Inducements  that  we  can  offer 
to  Industry.  With  multiplied  thousands  of 
Mississippians  anxioxis  to  take  their  places 
in  Indiistry,  and  willing  to  give  an  honest 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,  we  submit  that 
we  have  an  incomparable  asset. 

Thank  you. 


bow  long  it  took  to  get  the  MIO  Into  mass 
production,  the  fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  did  not  keep  pace.  Apparently  we  are 
not  In  step  with  Russia  now  as  to  quantity 
o(  planes  of  the  MIQ  caliber — not  by  a  long 
ways. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OP  LOXnsXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks on  American  and  Soviet  aircraft. 

1  offer  an  editorial  from  the  Shreveport 
Times  of  Shreveport,  La.,  dated  March 
20.  1953: 

UNTTxa  Statks  Planks  and  trb  MIO 
There's  an  angle  to  the  shooting  down  of 
American  and  British  planes  by  Russian 
MIO-15's  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
horror  of  such  incidents,  or  the  mystery  as 
to  the  "why"  of  them.  That  angle  is  the 
seeming  Inference  that  Russia,  supposedly 
backvrard  In  scientific  development,  ap- 
parently has  been  well  ahead  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  developing  Jet  fighter  planes, 
notably  the  MIO-15.  This  U  aU  the  more 
Important  because  there  also  are  indications 
that  Russia  developed  the  MIO-15  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  It  Ukes  the  United 
SUtes  to  get  a  new  type  plane  from  the 
drawing  board  to  accepted  production. 
The  MIO-15  has  been  in  action  for  nearly 

2  years  in  Korea  and  was,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared there,  vastly  superior  to  our  Jet  fight- 
ers. Since  then  we  have  gotten  the  Jet  Sa- 
ber into  production  and  It  stacks  up  O.  K. 
with  the  MIO-15.  Whether  the  Saber  is  su- 
perior may  be  a  manner  of  conjecture — the 
number  of  MIO's  shot  down  in  Korea  could 
be  a  matter  of  superiority  of  American  pilota 
over  the  Chinese  Red  pUots,  with  the  planes 
being  about  equal. 

But.  even  with  nearly  3  years  of  war.  the 
United  States  has  not  had  the  Saber  in  suf- 
ficient production  to  supply  Korea  and  Euro- 
pean bases,  too.  Russia  apparently  has  sent 
several  thousand  MIO's  into  Korea — an  esti- 
mate based  on  the  fact  that  over  600  have 
been  shot  down;  Russia  also  apparently  has 
MIO's  for  herself  and  for  her  satellites.  Our 
Jet  fighter  planes  in  Europe  are  obsolescent 
models,  100  miles  an  hoxir  slower  than  the 
MIO's,  though  now  76  Sabers  are  being  sent 
across  the  Atlantic.  One  wonders  if  there 
may  not  soon  be  reports  that  we  are  short  of 
top-rate  Jetters  in  Korea  because  of  having 
to  send  them  to  Europe.  Russia  sends  her 
topflight  planes  both  directions— Europe 
and  Asia.     She  seems  to  have  plenty. 

Three  to  five  years  supposedly  are  required 
to  get  a  new  type  American  plane  from  design 
to  production.  "Oa  that  basis,  the  MIO. 
which  Russia  began  working  on  in  1947, 
would  have  been  ready  to  get  into  produc- 
tion—after testing  experimental  models— 
around  1950-52.  But.  it  was  in  mass  produc- 
tion in  1950  when  the  Korean  war  started; 
that  war  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  start  if  Russia  had  not  been  sure  she  had  a 
plane  superior  to  any  we  could  put  Into  ac- 
tion for  a  long  time.   And.  regardless  U  Just 


Tri»ote  to  Ray  R.  Simp$oB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HtfN.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

■      or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  OTCONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Sociological  Achievement  for 
Profit"  by  Uoyd  R.  Taylor,  president. 
Coca-Cola  BottUng  Co.,  Inc.,  Rhine- 
lander.  Wis. 

The  article  deals  with  an  Indian  reser- 
vation in  my  district,  the  Lac  Du  Flam- 
beau Reservation,  and  the  establishing 
by  Ray  R.  Simpson  of  a  branch  of  his 
electric  plant  there.  The  plant  is  a  god- 
send to  Uiis  Indian  community.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  Indian  reservations  where  the 
Indians  have  employment. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  be 
proud  of  men  like  Ray  R.  Simpson.  He 
hs^  done  more  for  the  Indians  than  years 
of  governmental  control  could  or  have 
accomplished.  Mr.  Taylor's  article, 
which  follows,  well  expresses  what  Mr. 
Simpson  has  done: 

A  SOCIOUWICAI.  ACHXEVBCSNT  roB  PauffiT 

(By  Lloyd  R.  Taylor) 
A  practical  move  toward  deoentrallaation 
of  manufacturing  operations  by  a  large  man- 
ufacturer of  electrical  indicating  instru- 
ments Is  producing  a  sociological  achieve* 
ment  of  probably  far-reaching  Importance. 

In  1946  the  Simpson  Electric  Co..  under 
the  guidance  of  iU  then  president  and 
founder,  Ray  R.  Slmpscm,  opened  a  branch 
assembly  plant  in  the  small  Indian  vlllaga 
(A  Ti»^  du  Flambeau,  the  cooununlty  center 
ot  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  and 
the  home  of  the  Lac  du  nambeau  Band 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  Simpson  Co.,  an  oldster  in  the  field  of 
electrical  testing  instruments,  produces  test- 
ing equipment  used  in  the  radio,  television 
and  electronics  field.  The  Simpson  move- 
ment, invented  and  developed  by  Ray  R. 
Simpson,  is  an  extremely  delicate  mechanism 
of  high  fidelity  which  must  be  built  with 
careful  accuracy  and  a  very  small  tolerance 
of  dimension.  Some  of  the  tiny  armatiirea 
are  wound  with  wire  as  fine  as  one  one-thou- 
sandth ot  an  inch  diameter.  Most  of  this 
work  Is  hand  work  requiring  skill  and  dex- 
terity of  a  high  order  in  the  individual 
worker. 

Mr.  Slmpscm,  in  estaMlshlng  one  of  his 
company's  operations  in  the  small  Indian 
village,  knew  something  of  the  character 
and  skills  of  the  native  Indians,  and  believed 
that  if  given  a  chance  to  use  those  skills  and 
the  dexterity  of  their  hands  and  fingers  in 
modern  production  the  combination  of  nat- 
xiral  talent  and  usefiU  application  of  that 
talent  would  result  in  benefits  to  both  the 
company  and  to  these  people  who  had  not 
previously  had  experience  in  modem  manu- 
facturing. 

The  training  and  direction  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  management  of  the  opera- 
tion Is  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Harold  Bed- 
ding, who  was  with  the  Simpeon  Co.  in  Chi- 
cago for  several  years  before  the  brandi 
opened  at  Lac  du  Flambeau. 
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1tk«  produoU  of  th«  eompany  are  shipped 
ready  to  um  from  Um  plant  at  nambeau  to 
dealer*  and  dlctrlbutora  all  over  the  iTntted 
Statea,  and  many  oC  the  aimpeon  Co.  lalee 
oonfarenoea  are  held  at  the  lakeside  home 
of  Mr.  Stmpeon  on  nearby  White  Sand  Lake. 

Although  Mr.  Slmpeon  Inalate  that  he  was 
Bot  Impelled  by  altrulitlo  motives  In  estab« 
Uahlng  his  plant  In  Lao  du  Flambeau  but  was 
^ttittfctwy  only  as  a  business  man  who  geU 
his  product  assembled  where  the  right  type 
ct  labor  is  STallable,  yet  the  reeult  In  com- 
munity betterment,  and  development  of  in- 
dividuals is  apparent  to  such  aa  extent  It 
would  please  the  heart  of  the  moat  ardent 
profeeslonal  social  worker.       • 

Mrs,  Dorothy  T.  Stewart,  olerk  of  the 
Xadlan  agency  and  hereelf  a  full-blooded 
Indian,  says  oC  the  venture.  "The  Slmpeon 
Bectrio  Ca  has  provided  our  people  with 
•n  opportunity  to  prove  their  worth  as  em- 
ployeee:  Is  providing  security  and  develop- 
ing self -dependence  which  creates  a  brighter 
ouVoA  to  our  tutxire." 

A  good  SUte  graded  sehool  of  over  aoc  chil- 
dren, mostly  Chippewa  Indians,  with  gradea 
through  the  eighth  is  located  at  Lao  dv 
nambeau.  The  high  school  students  are 
transported  by  busses  to  nearby  Mlnodqua 
mnd  Arbor  Vltae-Woodruft  High  Schools. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Simp- 
•on  branch  plant  in  Flambeau,  the  careers 
of  the  average  Indian  girl  or  boy  ended 
•zeept  to  return  to  their  family  customs  of 
flahlng,  hunting,  or  guiding  summer  vaoa- 
tionlsts,  or  working  at  the  many  nearby  re- 
torts dxurlng  the  tourist  seas<m. 

Now  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  And  immediate 
employment  In  the  Simpson  Co.  plant,  and 
advancement  Is  available  to  those  who  have 
superior  abilities  and  ambitions. 

With  repreeentatlvee  of  about  100  familiee 
working  at  the  plant,  the  annual  payroll 
in  the  village  is  an  Item  of  major  Importance 
In  the  community. 

Of  the  new  economic  status  and  enlarged 
opportunity  for  the  band's  young  folks. 
Marvin  Dlllman.  principal  of  the  State 
graded  school,  remarks.  "The  Slmpeon  Bec- 
tric  plant  has  contributed  in  many  ^irays  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  community.  There 
Is  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  which 
finds  parents  aware  of  the  need  for  punctu- 
ality which  Is  a  'must'  at  the  plant.  This 
year  when  school  opened  on  September  2  all 
but  seven  children  were  here  to  answer  roU- 
call.  The  need  for  punctuality  at  the  plant 
Is  emphasizing  punctuality  to  the  children 
at  school — and  they  arrive  neat  and  clean 
with  eager  attentive  attitudes." 

When  Simpson  started  Its  Lac  du  nam- 
beau plant  Its  total  employment  there  was 
S2  people  and  the  operation  was  housed  In 
an  abandoned  school  building  since  pur- 
chaaed  by  the  company. 

Now  the  operation  employs  about  130 
local  residents,  95  percent  of  whom  are 
native  members  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  on 
the  reservation.  A  modern  well-lighted, 
well-equipped  single  story  wing  has  been 
added  in  one  direction  to  the  old  school- 
house,  and  another  wing  coxiid  be  added  to 
the  other  side,  all  In  keeping  with  the 
charming  colonial  architecture  of  the  new 
school  building  which  is  nearby. 

Increased  demand  for  Simpson  instru- 
ments and  the  success  of  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau branch  Is  bringing  about  Increased  em- 
ployment so  that  this  winter  something  over 
150  of  these  true  Amerlcaiu  wlU  be  working 
steadily  at  useful  occupations  adding  dignity 
to  their  characters  and  hope  for  their  future 
In  the  Industry  of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  poor  health  ICr.  Simpson  has 
retired  from  active  management  of  the  com- 
pany and  has  sold  his  Interest  to  Mr.  Wallace 
Carroll,  of  Chicago,  who  Is  president  and 
ovfner  of  the  Simpson  Electric  Co.,  Mr.  Simp- 
son serving  as  board  chairman. 

Mr.  Carroll,  also  an  able  businessman,  car- 
ries on   the   same  good   business   sense   of 


building  his  products  where  good  labor  of 
the  type  needed  Is  available,  and  oontlnuea 
to  produce  the  byproduct  of  social  improve- 
ment for  the  community  as  was  started  by 
his  predeoeeeor. 

In  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  given 
the  Flambeau  Indians,  both  Mr.  Slmpeon 
and  Mr.  Carroll  have  been  adopted  as  honor- 
ary members  of  the  tribe,  which  la  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  beetowed  oa  a  non- 
Indian.  The  tremendous  contribution  made 
■ooially  by  the  company  practicing  only 
good  management  will  probably  be  more  far- 
reaching  than  even  its  founder  and  present 
ovmer  could  predict. 


Scutor  Btall  Jobs  Protests  AftiBSt 
SoTMt  AaU-SMsitiui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  New  TOBK 
IN  TRS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSXNTATIVBS 

Wednesdat/,  March  25.  19U 

"Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. Maurch  22.  the  Baltimore  City  Jew- 
ish organisations  held  a  mass  meeting 
at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  of  that  city 
protesting  the  recent  Communist  anti- 
Semitic  purges  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.  Hon.  J.  Glbnn  Bxall.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  who  in 
the  great  tradition  of  his  State  has  long 
fought  for  religious  freedom,  was  in- 
vited  to  address  the  meeting  but  was  un- 
fortunately unable  to  attend.  His  re- 
marks, which  were  read  to  the  great  au- 
dience in  attendance  that  evening,  are 
contained  in  the  letter  appended  hereto: 

MaacH  18.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Jossph  Allsn. 

BulUmore.  Md. 

DBAS  Job:  I  would  very  much  like  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  on  Sunday  of  the  Balti- 
more City  Jewish  organizations  protesting 
the  anti-Semitic  policies  of  Soviet  Russia. 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  few  opportunitiee 
to  be  home  for  the  past  several  months  and 
this  weekend,  when  two  of  my  boys  are  home 
from  college  for  spring  vacation,  will  be  the 
first  time  the  family  has  been  together  for 
some  time.  In  addition,  my  father-in-law  Is 
celebrating  his  80th  birthday — so  you  can 
see  It  is  really  a  time  for  the  family  to  be 
together. 

Will  you  please  explain  my  abaence  to  my 
many  friends  who  will.  I  know,  attend  the 
meeting.  Also  teU  them  for  me  that  I  ]oin 
in  their  protest  and  in  their  prayers  for  the 
safety  ot  the  millions  of  Jews  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

One  ot  the  tragic  errors  of  our  time  was 
our  fallxire  to  anticipate  the  anti-Semitic 
campaign  of  the  Russian  Communists.  We 
in  the  West.  Jew  and  gentile,  must  admit 
that  we  were  fooled  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda. We  condemned  Hitler  for  his  po- 
groms. Not  only  did  Stalin  crush  all 
religions,  including  the  Jewish,  but  he  em- 
barked on  a  systematic  liquidation  of  the 
Jews.  The  Nazis  were  openly  antl-Semltlc. 
Stalin  killed  Jews  because  they  were  Jews, 
but  said  the  killings  were  necessary  to  eradi- 
cate all  who  dissented  from  Soviet  dogma. 
To  ow*  shame  we  accepted  this  explanation. 

Stalin's  propagandists  represented  Russia 
as  a  liberal  government,  opposed  to  fascism, 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  minorities.  Yet 
evidences  of  Stalin's  antl-Semltlc  policies 
were  clearly  visible.  The  Jews,  Stalin  said. 
Should  have  a  state  of  their  own.     So  he 


created  a  special  republic  In  Siberia  as  a 
ghetto  for  Russian  Jews.  He  gave  them  a 
republic  which  is  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republice— it  is  eaUed  Birobidjlaa. 
It  is  located  7.000  miiee  away  from  Moeoow 
in  Siberia.  It  was  populated  by  Jewa.  but 
only  a  few  went  there  voluntarily. 

There  Is  no  record  of  how  many  Jews  were 
removed  from  the  large  elUee  and  peeked  off 
to  Blrobldjan.  the  Communist  Belssn. 
There  Is  no  record  of  the  number  of  Jews 
killed  because  they  dissented  from  Soviet 
dogma.  We  only  know  that  over  2\i  million 
Jews  remain  victims  of  Communist  anU- 
Semltlsm. 

Stalin's  death  gives  us  additional  cause  to 
worry  over  the  fate  of  the  Jevrs  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Recent  statements  by  the 
new  leaders  indicate  that  they  are  Insecure 
and  may  be  tempted  to  even  greater  acts  of 
violence  to  enforce  their  will. 

It  is  dangerous,  as  we  have  learned,  to 
quickly  Interpret  meanings  and  anticipate 
poUciea  from  speechee  given  by  Rusalaa 
leaders.  We  can.  however.  Judge  the  new 
leaders  by  their  actions  and  we  should  not 
hselUto  to  firmly  protest  the  brutal  liquida- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people. 

Our  protest  must  be  preeented  to  the  Oom- 
munlsts  as  ths  firm  opinion  of  an  aroussd 
people.  Despiu  their  lack  of  contact  with 
the  West.  Malenkov  and  his  cohorts  have  ssen 
our  strength  and  unity  when  aroused  by 
Hitler.  While  they  lack  an  understanding 
of  our  respect  for  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedom,  it  may  well  be  that  fear  of 
the  strength  of  a  united  free  people  may  give 
the  Rtiasians  pause — where  understanding 
does  not. 

We  must  be  careful  to  not  let  the  Oommii- 
nlsts  lead  us  into  what  George  OrweU  eo 
fearfully  described  as  perpetual  vrar  for  per- 
petual peace,  yet  we  must  vigorously  protect 
all  acts  of  aggreesion  and  any  encroachment 
on  human  rights.  Our  courage  wiU  give 
hope  to  the  victims  of  Soviet  persecution. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  GLBim  BSALL. 


Progretshe  Mke  Workers  of 

Urg*    RedvctioB    of    Social    Secvily 
RetireBeat  Af  o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PCTER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nxxKois  ^ 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSXNTA'llVKS 

Monday,  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PriciI  which  is  de- 
signed to  make  our  social-security  sys- 
tem more  equitable.  This  bill  would  re- 
duce the  retirement  age  from  65  to  60 
years.  At  this  age  the  average  worker 
has  contributed  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  society  for  over  40  years 
and  certainly  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  a  retirement  system.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  bill  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  President's  program  since  he  is 
on  record  for  improving  and  expanding 
the  present  social-security  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Progressive  Miners 
of  America  have  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  was  sent  to  me.    Therefore. 


nnder  leate  to  extend  my  remaits.  1  In- 
clude the  following  resolution; 

Whereas  there  Is  now  bsfore  Oongress,  H. 
R.  3003.  a  bill  to  anaend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  a  reUremant  age  of  60. 
In,^y>^  of  the  preeent  age  of  65:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation's 
Med  and  In  the  intareet  of  the  workers  of 
this  NaUon.  it  U  imperaUve  that  the  age 
limit  for  retirement  be  reduced  from  the 
present  age  of  6&  to  the  agt  of  00;  and 

Whereas  retirement  of  wttrkers  at  ths  age 
of  80  will  provide  neceesary  employment  for 
many  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  wbo  will  be  seek- 
InR  employment  In  future  years:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  in  the  beet  intereets  at  this 
country  that  worksrs  be  retired  at  the  age  of 
60  with  suflVcient  social  sec  orlty  to  maintain 
themselves  and  to  enjoy  a  UtUe  of  the  letaure 
<ly>»  for  which  they  have  worked  eo  many 
years  prior  to  retirement:   Mow.  therefore. 

jtrsolMrf  bf  th9  Protrttiv*  Mint  Warkera 
o/  Ainmrim.  That  we  urge  every  member  ot 
our  Congress  to  vou  in  favor  of  this  proposed 
B.  R-  8066  and  that  the  propoeed  bill  be  en- 
acted into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment so  that  those  who  shall  become  eligible 
to  retire  may  do  so,  and  thxis  guarantee 
steady  employment  for  all  uble-bodled  work- 
ers who  may  aeek  employment:  and  be  it 
further  .     . 

Jlesotoed.  "mat  a  eopy  of  this  reeoluUoo  bs 
sent  to  sMh  and  every  Oongreseman  from 
the  SUU  at  Illinois,  and  to  our  tvro  United 
SUtee  Benatora.  urging  their  immediate 
action  in  behalf  of  this  vital  and  necessary 
legtslaUoD.  ^ 

Frttidtnt, 

JOHM  MSCXBT. 

Vice  President. 
Louis  Kaaunnc. 

geerefsrif-rressiirer. 


We'n  FoDowiDC  the  Teackincs  of 
Karl  Man 


Stotsa  today.   Mur  knew  that  he  oovM  dry 

up,  in  this  manner,  the  sources  ot  privets 
capital  whlefa  are  ssssntlal  to  ths  eontinu- 
anoe  ot  the  ospltaltstie  system  we  have  today, 
"nie  continued  abuse  ot  the  taxing  piy 
will  deatroy  the  very  things,  the  very 
oas,  we  must  use  against  ths  threat  of 
munlsm.  In  the  years  psst  w  have  ui«d  to 
use  communistic  methods  to  deetroy  oom- 
munism.  and  we  are  finding  that  it  wUl  not 
vrork.  In  1681,  IS  years  after  the  first  world 
vrar,  ths  oost  of  Federal  Government  vras  630 
tor  each  saan.  woman,  and  child.  la  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  163a  It  was  over 
6300.  and  since  that  time  it  has  tnersassd 
at  an  astronomical  rate.  In  the  7-year  period 
between  April  30.  1»4&,  and  June  30.  1666-4k 
period  of  7  years  of  which  almost  6  years 
v»ere  peacetime  yeare— our  Federal  Govern- 
ment collected  6316  billion  in  tasea.  which 
is  67S  billion  more  than  collected  during 
the  entire  previous  life  ot  the  NaUon  be- 
ginning with  1766.  The  power  to  tai  U  the 
power  to  deetroy.  Certain  taxee  are  nee- 
eeeary,  but  too  many  timee  taxes  sre  manip- 
ulated for  the  benefit  ot  the  tew  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  Boany.  Tbday's  taxee  are 
reaching  the  point  where  a  slight  drop  in  the 
eoonomy  ot  the  Nation  can  mean  bankruptcy. 
We  must  get  back  to  the  place  where  taxes 
are  not  considsred  the  major  phass  ot  life. 
To  do  this  we  may  have  to  do  without  eome 
things,  eome  luxuries,  some  pleasuree.  We 
cannot  have  real  benefiu  without  sscrifiees, 
but  too  many  ot  the  things  we  call  benefits 
are  not  what  they  repreeent.  No  govern- 
ment can  support  ths  people. 


should  become  law.  It  wmdd  take  effect 
with  respect  to  taxable  yean  beginning 
after  December  31.  It6S. 


EXTENSION  OF  RmiARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

I  «r  wws 

IN  TH»  BOUSE  OF  R»*RB8«NTATIVE8 
Monday,  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  txCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  editorials  that  I  have  seen  on 
the  subject  of  communism  comes  from 
the  KnoxYille  (Iowa)  Express,  published 
by  Casey  Bros,  of  that  city.  This  news- 
paper was  for  many  years  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  late  distinguished  father, 
a  lifelong  Democrat  and  a  leader  of  his 
party.  The  paper  Is  still  E>emocratic  and 
probably  will  conUnue  to  be.  The  im- 
portant point  that  I  make  is  that  this 
paper  strikes  at  communism  and  all  its 
works  on  every  occasion  and  docs  not 
hesiUte  to  point  out  the  tendency  of 
this  country  through  100  years  to  grad- 
ually adopt  the  philo8cq>hy  of  Karl 
Marx.  Every  Member  of  the  House  will 
find  food  for  thought  In  the  following 
editorial: 

Ws'kx  FoLxownro  ths  TKachuvos  or  Kabl 
Makx 

One  himdred  jrears  ago  Karl  Marx  estab- 
lished the  theory  ot  communism.  In  his 
manifesto  he  advocated  two  major  things: 
a  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income  tax. 
and  the  abolition  ot  aU  right  of  inheritance. 
And  these  two  things  we  have  in  the  United 
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lacoBe-Taz  Dtductioos  for  Preauams 
Paid  on  Life  lasnraace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OP  VLoam* 

IN  TH«  BOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Jfondav.  MaTch  30, 1953 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low a  deduction  from  gross  income  for 
premiums  paid  on  $2,500  of  life  insur- 
ance a  year  for  each  taxpayer,  with  the 
deduction  for  each  individual  taxpayer 
limited  to  $100  per  year.  This  biU  Is  de- 
signed to  give  some  tax  relief  where  it  is 
needed  most;  that  is.  to  our  low  income 
groups.  I  earnestly  believe  that  our  citl- 
sens  should  be  able  to  carry  a  modest 
life-insurance  policy  on  their  own  lives 
and  still  be  able  to  deduct  the  premiums 
thereon  from  their  gross  income.  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  do  this  and  still  not 
change  the  present  law  as  regards  the 
taxability  of  life  insurance  proceeds  pay- 
able by  death  of  the  insured. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  deduction  of 
only  those  premiums  actually  paid,  and 
with  a  limit  on  the  deduction  of  $100  per 
year.  The  deduction  would  apply  only 
to  policies  of  ordinary  life  or  limited 
payment  life  policies  covering  20  years  or 
more,  and  would  apply  only  to  the  first 
$2,500  of  life  insurance  on  the  life  of 
each  Individual  taxpayer.  The  deduc- 
tion is  available  only  to  the  taxpayer 
himself,  on  policies  on  his  own  life;  It 
would  not  apply  to  members  of  his  fam- 
ily or  other  dependents.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return  of  husband  and 
wife,  each  could  claim  the  deduction, 
since  both  are  taxpayers.    If  this  hiU 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearings  that  have  been  held  during  the 
past  we^  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelm  Gommeroe  have 
accomplished  much  In  ascertaining  the 
present  status  of  color  televisioa  It 
was  particularly  enooiuraging  to  find  Uiat 
the  time  is  oomparatlvely  near  at  hand 
when  color  television  will  be  available 
to  the  public.  The  testimony  taken  by 
the  Committee  revealed  that  the  art  ot 
transmission  and  the  perfection  of  re- 
ception had  reached  a  stage  where  field 
tests,  to  be  held  in  the  near  future,  would 
permit  standards  to  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
This  would  clear  the  way  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  necessary  trans- 
mission and  reception  facilities  and 
would  make  possible  the  use  of  the  prod- 
uct by  the  general  public. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  committee  on  Tuesday,  March 
31.  It  is  hoped  that  this  testimony  will 
indicate  that  the  FCC  will  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  the  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  obtain  color  television  tor 
the  public  at  an  early  day. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
news  release  I  have  issued  today  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.   It  reads  as  follows^ 

OOLOa   TBJCVBKMf 

Chairman  CRABLii  A.  WOLvnTow,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  ot  the  Rouse  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
today  called  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  outline  what  it  can  do  to 
expedite  the  early  advent  of  color  television. 
The  committee  is  hearing  the  Commission 
today  following  a  full  week  of  teBllroony  on 
color  television  by  industry  represenUtivea. 

Representative  WoLvaatoK  said.  "From 
what  vre  have  heard  thU  past  week,  it  Is 
apparent  that  further  action  soon  will  be 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  before  color  tele- 
vision will  become  a  reality  in  the  homes  of 
the  American  public.  It  appears  that  Oeld 
tests  of  the  color  television  signal  standards 
proposed  by  the  National  Television  System 
Committee  soon  wlU  be  completed.  If  they 
bear  out  the  optlmlsUc  opinions  expressed 
to  MB,  it  then  will  be  up  to  the  FCC. 

"Our  hearings  have  developed  that  th« 
Industry  leems  to  be  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing that  whatever  system  now  is  adopted 
mvist  be  a  compatible  one.  that  Is,  owners 
of  the  some  23,000.000  existing  sets  must  be 
able  to  continue  to  receive  programs  on  their 
screens  m  black  and  white  without  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  them,  whether  the  broadcast- 
ing is  done  in  black  and  white  or  in  color. 
Mo  one.  accordingly,  now  seems  ready  to 
bioadcaat  programs  or  manufacture  sete 
uxkdcr  the  field  sequoitial  system  which  was 
af^oved  by  the  Commissinn  la  1S6Q,  and 
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under  wblch  syBtem  the  sets  In  existence 
would  taAve  to  be  MUtpted  even  to  contlnxie 
getting  black  and  white. 

"The  system  now  being  tested  will  result 
In  leas  dlstiirbance  to  broadcasting  during 
the  period  when  the  public  Is  changing  over 
from  black  and  white  receivers  to  color  re- 
ceivers, as  broadcasters  (and  advertisers) 
wUl  be  able  to  reach  black  and  white  receiv- 
ers with  a  black  and  white  picture  even 
though  broadcasting  is  In  color. 

"We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  W.  R.  O.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  Industry  technical  commit- 
tee, that  within  4  to  6  months  the  field  tests 
of  the  standards  proposed  by  his  committee 
for  color  television  broadcasting  should  be 
completed  and  that  he  is  highly  optimistic 
over  what  they  wUl  prove.  Mr.  E.  W.  Eng- 
Btrom,  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  has 
told  us  that  within  6  months,  or  sooner,  his 
company  expects  to  apply  to  the  Commission 
for  adoption  of  these  standards.  He  has  said 
that  when  these  standards  are  adopted,  his 
company  not  only  will  commence  commer- 
cial broadcasts  in  color,  but  will  manufac- 
tvire  and  sell  the  transmission  and  receiving 
equipment  which  it  already  has  the  know- 
how  to  do.  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson  has  stated 
to  us  that  his  Chromatic  Television  Labo- 
ratories in  the  "Lawrence  tube"  can  now 
make  available  to  the  public  a  tube  whldh 
also  will  receive  both  black-and-white  and 
color  signals. 

"Some  of  the  industry  thus  clearly  has 
made  representation  that  it  now  or  soon 
expects  to  be  ready  for  color  television,  de- 
pending on  the  time  that  the  required  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  agencies  is  received. 
"One  roadblock  in  the  development  of 
color  television  already  has  been  removed. 
That  is  the  rescission  this  past  week  by  the 
National  Production  Authority  of  its  order 
M-90,  which  was  issued  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  color  tele- 
vision. The  next  question,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  what  might  be  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Conununicatlons  Commission  to  accel- 
erate or  telescope  such  proceedings  as  it  ap- 
propriately should  have  to  determine 
whether  the  proposed  color  broadcasting 
standards  are  proper  in  the  public  Interest. 
"In  such  connection  I  have  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  especially  to 
comment  today  on  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  made  to  us  last  week  as 
to  ways  in  which  these  proceedings  might 
be  shortened.  Specifically,  I  have  asked  for 
comment  on  the  relaxation  of  present  policy 
•o  as  to  permit  wider  color  broadcasting  on 
an  experimental  basia;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
possibility  of  the  Commission  staff  currently 
participating  In  the  field  tests  so  that  this 
element  of  the  proceedings  would  have  been 
out  of  the  way. 

"We  have  been  gratified  by  the  informa- 
tion which  we  already  have  received.  I  re- 
peat our  invitation,  however,  to  all  i}ersons 
who  may  be  In  a  position  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  this  field  to  advance  any  sug- 
gestions they  may  believe  helpful  to  the 
committee  In  pursuing  its  objective  of  bring- 
ing color  television  Into  American  homes 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  want  to 
know  what  is  stopping  color  television  from 
being  given  to  the  public.  If  it  Is  legal, 
we  want  to  know  it;  if  it  is  economic,  we 
want  to  know  it;  if  it  Is  f allium  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  act,  we  want  to  know  it." 
Text  of  the  March  27  letter  from  Chair- 
man WoLvxsTON  to  Commissioner  Paul  C. 
Walker.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Oommu- 
nlcatlons  Commission,  covering  the  appear- 
ance today  of  that  Commission,  is  attached: 

MaacH  27,  1953. 
Hon.  Patti.  C.  Waucxb. 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkak  Chaixman  Walkks:  As  you  know,  we 
have  been  conducting  hearings  this  past 
week  on  the  subject  erf  color  television  in  an 
effort  to  determine  Just  how  soon  the  public 
may  have  color  televisioa  in  their  homes,  and 


have  heard  from  a  number  of  witnesses  from 
Industry. 

It  would  seem  most  appropriate  at  this 
Juncture  for  your  Commission  to  appear  on 
this  matter  and  to  comment  upon  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  given.  I  understand 
that  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  do  so 
this  coming  Tuesday,  March  31. 

In  the  comments  which  you  make,  I  trust 
that  you  will  cover,  among  other  subjects, 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by 
several  witnesses  as  to  ways  in  which  the 
ultimate  consideration  of  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  NTSC  might  be  expedited.  I 
have  in  mind  such  specific  recommendations 
as  those  made  today  by  Mr.  W.  R.  G.  Baker 
that: 

(a)  The  Commission  relax  its  present  re- 
strictive policy  to  permit  wider  broadcasting 
of  the  proposed  NTSC  signal  on  an  experi- 
mental basis:  and 

(b)  The  Comn\lsslon  designate  some  of  its 
staff  to  follow  and  participate  in  the  series 
of  tests  being  conducted  by  NTSC  with  a 
view  to  perceiving  their  conformity  with  the 
criteria  for  color  telecasting  set  up  by  the 
Commission  so  that  there  may  be  savings  in 
time  In  such  eventual  proceedings  as  the 
Commission  may  conduct  on  an  application 
for  the  use  of  this  system. 

Knowing  of  your  continxiing  Interest  in  en- 
couraging the  earliest  possible  availability  of 
color  television  in  the  American  home,  I 
hope  that  In  your  comments  you  will  be  able 
to  suggest  other  ways  In  which  the  requisite 
formal  proceedings  may  be  telescoped  with- 
out impairing  the  reaching  of  a  decision  in 
the  public  interest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chasus  a.  WoLVsnoN,  Chairman. 


S.  As  an  employer,  don't  permit  wasteful 
production  practices  Just  because  "Uncls 
Sam  is  paying  for  most  of  it  anyway." 

4.  As  a  taxpayer,  don't  ask  for  income-tax 
relief  until  the  talk  of  a  reduced  budget  be- 
comes a  reality. 

5.  As  a  payroUer  for  Uncle  Sam,  don't  ask 
for  a  pay  boost. 

6.  As  a  chamber  of  commerce  official,  dont 
ask  for  new  Federal  projects  foe  JOMX  com- 
munity. 

7.  As  a  Federal  Job  seeker,  dont  ask  for 
the  continuation  of  an  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment Job. 

8.  As  a  State  or  local  administrator,  dont 
ask  for  more,  or  even  as  much.  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

9.  As  a  Federal  administrator,  dont  ask 
for  more  employees  or  more  funds  than  you 
actually  need. 

10.  As  a  constituent  and  voter,  dont  ask 
your  Congressman  to  vote  bigger  appropria- 
tions unless  you  want  to  pay  more  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economy  In  Government 
Is  a  two-way  street.  Bill  Atbis  is  Inter- 
ested in  reducing  expenditures  and  low- 
ering taxes.  He  will  appreciate  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  his  constit- 
uents. I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  where  the  teach- 
ing "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive" is  not  appropriate.  A  dollar  sent 
to  Washington  loses  a  lot  of  its  value  be- 
fore it  gets  back  home.  Let  us  all  help 
keep  more  dollars  at  home.  Legislation 
In  this  direction  will  reduce  tax  burdens. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-   or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  oipio 

IN  'iia  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  195 J 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  persons  in  my  district  have  expressed 
their  views  through  a  i>etitioa  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Honorable  WnxiAsc  H.  Arxii, 
House  of  Representatives: 

Whereas  the  average  American  shells  out 
32  cents  of  every  $1  he  or  she  earns  for  taxes; 
and 

Whereas  the  only  avenue  of  relief  for  the 
average  citizen  Is  through  his  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress:  Therefore  be  it 

Jte^olved,  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  be  lu^ed  to  strongly 
support  legislation  which  will  reduce  these 
tax  bvirdens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  them  on 
taking  action;  at  the  same  time  I  know 
each  of  them  will  appreciate  the  views 
expressed  by  our  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  Olknm  R.  Davis. 
When  Congressman  Davis  was  asked  by 
Newsweek  editors  to  list  10  things  the 
public  could  do  to  reduce  taxes  he  re- 
plied: 

1.  As  a  farmer,  dont  ask  for  conservation 
payments  or  other  benefits  as  a  substitute 
for  economic  production  and  marketing. 

2.  As  a  veteran,  dont  ask  for  across-the- 
board  benefits  for  veterans,  for  additional 
non-service-connected  benefits,  or  for  mU- 
llons  for  new  veterans'  hospitals  while  thou- 
sands of  existing  beds  are  idle  for  lack  ot 
adequate  staffs. 


U  Defease  of  Uaite^  NaliMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

or  CALirOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATTVXS 
Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoRO,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bakersfleld 
Calif ornian  of  March  25,  1953: 

In  Dxraifss  or  Unttsd  Nanowa 

The  organization  of  a  group  here  to  study 
and  develop  greater  understanding  of  the 
United  Nations  U  welcome  news.  As  the 
tensions  grow  in  the  world,  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  functions  of  this  great 
international  organisation  is  Increasingly 
necessary. 

The  place  of  the  United  Nations  In  our 
national  life  may  be  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  have  consistently  advocated,  in  their 
platforms  and  In  the  utterances  of  their 
leaders,  plans  to  strengthen  the  U.  N.  and 
guard  its  place  in  world  affairs. 

Not  lost  but  often  obscured  by  the  fury 
of  oratory  are  the  va&nj  accomplishments 
of  the  United  Nations  In  many  fields  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  understanding, 
but.  Just  as  much  of  the  constructive  work 
in  ova  Congress  is  obscured  by  the  spectacu- 
lar but  seldom  meaningful  quarrels  which 
result  in  readily  quoted  forensic  encounters, 
the  less  fiery  but  mcn-e  constructive  work 
of  the  United  Nations  is  lost  in  the  squab- 
bles between  delegates  which  lend  themselves 
to  headlines. 

Just  as  one  crime  will  overshadow  a  hun- 
dred acu  of  kindliness  when  metwured  by 
headlines  and  commentaries,  so  the  steadily 
progressivs  work  In  the  United  Nations 
toward  economic  and  social  understanding 
between  nations  is  overshadowed  bj  the  de- 


bates In  the  political  committees,  whose  com- 
bative opportunities  lend  themselves  more 
sdeqxiately  to  catching  attention  than  the 
solid  but  unspectacular  work  of  the  other 
but  no  less  hard-working  groups  of  the  U.  N. 

The  facts  of  modern  international  rela- 
tionships demand  such  an  organization  as 
the  United  Nations,  a  common  ground  for 
discussion  of  problems  between  nations  and  a 
forensic  area  to  settle  arguments  formerly 
left  to  fester  into  war.  No  nation  can  stand 
slone.  and  this  truth  Is  as  compelling  a  basis 
for  punishment  as  it  is  a  reason  for  co-opera- 
tion. 

No  nation  can  afford  to  isolate  itself,  be- 
cause in  modern  communications,  modem 
Interdependence,  and  modem  humsm  rela- 
tionships, oceans  and  space  have  become  so 
small  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  buffer 
between  nations,  no  such  thing  as  insularity 
of  ideas  and  action.  To  argue  otherwise  Is  a 
denial  of  fact  and  a  reliance  on  suicidal  my- 
opia, a  refusal  to  profit  by  the  ample  lessons 
sfforded  by  history. 

Orester  understanding  is  necessary,  then, 
not  merely  for  safety  but  for  survival.  To 
cripple  this  Nation  and  Its  friends  In  the  free 
world  by  seeking  to  wreck  this  organization 
for  International  cooperation  is  to  doom, 
shortsightedly  and  stupidly,  our  leadership  In 
world  affairs,  deprive  vm  of  our  strength  in 
the  defense  of  our  own  and  our  allies'  in- 
tegrity and  right  of  peaceful  existence  and 
enlightened  progress. 

TO  Judge  the  United  Nations  by  Its  quarrels 
and  the  intransigence  of  some  of  its  members 
is  as  unintelligent  and  as  perilous  as  to  Judge 
the  United  States  by  its  crime  rate  and  the 
didoes  of  some  of  its  citizens,  whose  sensa- 
tional but  inane  performances  certainly  do 
not  reflect  the  dignity  and  consclentloxis  be- 
havior of  the  majority  of  Its  citizens. 

We  need,  therefore,  these  small  but  en- 
lightened groups  to  renew  our  faith  in  our- 
selves ss  leeders.  in  our  Nation  as  a  powerful 
fores  In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  to  correct  the 
error  being  disseminated  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  and  wUl  not  learn  the  facU 
of  modern  life. 

Three  centuries  ago  a  farsighted  man  wrote 
these  words.  "No  man  is  an  Hand,  intlre  of 
itself."  No  nation  is  an  Island,  apart  from 
the  world:  it  mxut  take  ita  place  in  the 
affairs  at  the  world,  to  promote  peace.  Jtutice 
and  enlightened  progress  for  Itself  and  for 
its  neighbors.  The  United  Nations,  in  these 
times,  is  the  best  sgency  we  have  for  this 
purpose  and  its  strength  and  our  own  security 
are  dependent  upon  the  understanding  of  Its 
purposes  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  individual 
survival  in  a  world  replete  with  the  engines 
oX  total  destruction. 


Hon.  Llajd  M.  Beatscs,  Jr^  •!  Texas 


EXTENSION  0¥  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nzAs 
IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3$.  19S3 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  I^ 
J.  Rountree.  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle,  has  guided  the  edi- 
torial poUcy  of  the  Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
for  years  and  Mrs.  Roimtree  and  her 
family  have  been  prominent  in  Texas 
politics  for  many  years.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  our  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  Mrs.  Rountree's  appraisal  of 
my  good  friend  and  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Honorable  Lloyd  M.  Bkmt- 
SKN.  Jk..  of  McAllen.  Tex. 

Thanks  to  our  frtend  Representative 
Brownrigg  Dewey  for  bringing  Congressman 


Lloto  linxAiD  Bentsxh,  Jb.,  tn  for  ns  to 
meet.  Bcntsen  is  yoxuig,  good  looking,  and 
has  the  voice,  personality,  and  approach  of 
a  real  statesman.  Cant  remember  when  we 
have  met  a  person  in  politics  that  Impressed 
us  more  by  his  hcmesty,  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment and  sincerity.  BxNTsxir,  Ja.,  is 
from  McAllen.  He  was  elected  from  the 
15th  district  to  the  80th  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1948,  in  a  special  election  and  re- 
elected to  the  Slst,  83d,  and  83d  Congresses. 
He  Is  a  memt>er  of  the  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 


Perwt   Coi 


iist-Coas|Nrators   T«   Be 
TcadMrt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBET 

or  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUffKESBNTATlVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  last 
few  days  a  study,  just  completed,  on  the 
subject  of  Communists  as  teachers. 

It  is  an  impressive  document — well 
supported  by  authoritative  references, 
carefully  thought  out.  and  quite  OMnpre- 
hensive.  I  believe  it  constitutes  a  real 
contribution  to  enlightenment  about  this 
now  much-debated  topic.  The  bearing 
the  subject  has  on  national  security,  and 
its  treatment  of  the  matter  of  congres- 
sional inquiries  into  Communists  in  the 
educational  world,  make  the  study  of 
special  value  at  this  time. 

Its  author  has  been  known  to  me  for 
some  years  as  a  reliable  citizen  and  a 
determined  and  uncompromising  fighter 
against  the  Communist  conspiracy.  I 
respect  his  intellectual  integrity  and 
soimd  scholarship. 

This  study  will  be  of  value,  truly  in- 
structive, not  Mily  regarding  the  educa- 
tional field,  but  other  fields  as  welL  It 
merits  reading  by  citizens  in  general — 
by  all  who  would  make  and  keep  America 
sound  and  secure  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
of  the  Kremlin- headed  conspiracy  to  our 
country,  from  within. 

Tnc  author  has  informed  me  that  he 
desires  to  make  the  study  immediately 
available  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.  As  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  at  personal  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  himself,  in  order  that 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  re- 
search may  be  made  available  not  only 
to  congressional  committees,  as  well  as 
Members  of  Congress,  the  trustees  and 
heads  of  our  educational  institutions, 
but  the  public  In  general,  he  has  given 
me  permission  to  have  it  published  in  the 

CONGRESSIONAL  R«CO«D. 

Mr.  sa?eaker,  I  commend  to  every  red- 
blooded,  patriotic  American  the  follow- 
ing study  enUUed  'Termit  Communist- 
Conspirators  To  Be  Teachers?"  by  my 
good  friend,  Hamilton  A.  Long. 
(Corrtcte*  Test) 
Paucrr  comnnnsT-CoMsrauTaas 
To  Bb  TfeacBaas? 
(By  Bamllton  A.  Long) 
(Note  about  the  author:  Member  of  the 
New  York  State  bar;  veteran  of  botH  World 
Wars,  major.  Air  Force,  ^  Wo^f  »  J- 
Combak   intelUgence;   author  sc  tM  M«i 


booklet  enttUed  "America's  Tragedy— To- 
day." *  a  report  ot  tmcta  (documented)  about 
the  Oommunlst  conspiracy's  grip  on  the 
Nation's  defense  estabilshraent  in  World 
War  n;  author  of  the  1951  booklet  entitled 
•TJsurpatlon  of  I^ower — Arch  Kiemy  of  In- 
dividual Liberty."*  a  study  (doc\m»ented) 
of  Federal  ustirpation  of  power  in  violaUon 
of  traditional  constitutional  limits;  writer 
and  lecturer  on  public  affairs,  in  support  of 
basic  American  traditions  and  principles  at 
government  and  in  opposition  to  the  Oom- 
munlst conspiracy  and  communism.) 

COMTUns 
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T^n  Points  About  Communists  As  Teach- 
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Some   quotations    1918-35.    Secretaries   of 
State  Lansing,  Colby,  Hughes  and  HulL 
Section  V 

Internal  Sec\irlty  Act  of  1950,  Sec.  2: 
"Necessity  for  legislation.** 
Section  VI 

References  (to  Ten  Points). 
General  References. 
Author's  Concluding  Note. 

SBcnow  I 
Author'a  note 

The  current  renewal  of  acrlmonioxis  dis- 
cussion, in  educational  and  other  circles,  on 
the  subject  of  allowing  Communists  (mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  conspiracy)  to  be 
teachers.  Indicates  a  still  pressing  need— 
despite  many  years  of  controversy  about  this 
topic. 

This  need  is  for  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  main  points  involved. 
with  adequate  documentation,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  factors  of  national  se- 
curity and  loyalty  to  country  as  well  as  to 
professional  ethics  and  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  teaching. 

The  following  statement  of  Ten  Points 
About  Communists  as  Teachers,"  supported 
by  autlxurltative  dociunentatlon,  is  designed 
to  fill  this  need.  The  documentation,  suffi- 
cient to  be  quite  oonclualve,  could  bs 
extended  greatly  if  needed  and  If  space 
permitted. 

The  fact  that  there  are  comparaUvely  few 
Communists — among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fine,  loyal  cltisens  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  other  educational  groups — is 
not  the  measure  of  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem involved.  The  conspiracy's  mfluence.  its 
potential  threat  to  the  Republic  and  Ameri- 
can civUlsation,  far  exceeds  what  some  might 
expect  if  Judging  by  mere  numbers,  by  alas 
of  membership.  Those  who  luiow  frran  bit- 
ter experience  vouch  for  this  and  warn 
against  falling  into  the  trap  of  belittling  the 
danger  on  this  account.  Quotatlona  here- 
inafter expreas  the  opinions  of  a  few  sucb 
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experienced  advlaen:  ProteestMrs- Counts  and 
CbUds.  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
Terslty.  writing  in  1943  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers;  Prof.  John  K.  Nor- 
ton, also  of  Teachers  CoUege.  in  an  address 
In  1949  to  the  National  Bducation  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  WUliam  Jansen.  New  Tork  City 
superintendent  trf  schooto,  testifying  re- 
cently on  this  subject:  and  Dr.  Bella  V. 
Dodd,  former  prominent  Communist  teacher 
and  conspiracy  leader  in  New  York,  testi- 
fying recently  from  her  expert  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  They  aU  agree — don't  Judge  by 
niunbers  alone.  To  the  same  effect,  see  here- 
inafter the  first  quoted  paragraph  of  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Jackson  In  the  Dennis 

CftSC* 

In  this  they  agree  with  the  statement  by 
William  Z.  Poster,  longtime  Communist  con- 
spiracy leader  in  the  United  States,  in  his 
1921  book.  The  Russian  Revolution.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Commimist  ocganlsation  in  So- 
viet Russia,  he  said  <p.  38) : 

"It  is  not  a  mass  organisation.  Mere 
ntimbers  mean  nothing  to  It.  Quality,  not 
quantity,  is  Its  very  breath  of  life  •  •  •  The 
Communist  Party  is  •  •  •  the  little  leaven 
that  leavens  the  whole  lump.  Its  Influence 
and  power  Is  enormously  greater  than  its 
•mall  numbers  would  Indicate." 

This   spiles    equally   to   the   Communist 
organization  in  any  country,  including  the 
United  SUtes.    See  also  his  1932  book,  To- 
.  ward  Soviet  America  (pp.  229-230). 

The  folly  of  underrating  the  Kremlin- 
headed  conspiracy's  threat,  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  small  membership,  is  all  the 
more  apparent  when  one  considers  the  fac- 
tors o€  national  security  and  loyalty  to 
coimtry— every  member  of  the  conspiracy 
being  a  pledged  traitor  to  the  United  States, 
a  pledged  and  potentially  dangerous  agent 
of  the  Kremlin.  These  are  the  main  factors 
Which  Justify  an  active  role  for  public  offi- 
cials in  this  connection — Including  Investi- 
gations by  legislative  committees  (Federal 
and  State)  possessing  the  needed  special 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  the  power  of 
subpena,  and  the  power  to  prove  perjury 
when  the  facts  warrant,  and  the  facilities 
and  funds  for  thorough  investigation — to 
help  educational  institutions  uncover  any 
%nd  every  undercover  Conununlst  conspira- 
tor in  their  midst. 

Only  10  minutes  reading  time  is  needed 
tor  preliminary  examination  of  the  10  points 
which  follow;  and  another  5  minutes  or  so 
to  scan  quickly  the  supporting  documenta- 
tion. For  those  interested  in  more  adequate 
consideration  of  the  subject,  there  are  in- 
cluded a  number  of  significant  quotations 
of  some  length  and  great  value.  They  merit 
careful  study. 

HAMILTOIf  A.  Loifo. 
Mascb  30,  1953,  Nero  York  City. 

Ten  points  about  Communists  as  teachers 

1.  A  Kremlin -controlled  conspiracy:  The 
Conununlst  conspiracy  in  the  United  States 
Is  a  section  of  the  Kremlin-headed  world- 
wide conspiracy  constituting  the  C<Hiununlst 
movement — a  tool  of  the  governing  clique 
of  Communists  in  Soviet  Russia — and  is 
falsely  labeled  "the  Conununlst  Party,"  be- 
cause never,  in  any  sense,  a  bona  fide  polit- 
ical party;  as  proven  officially,  and  well  and 
widely  known,  in  the  United  States  since 
1919.     (A)   (See  References) 

2.  Aim  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Ck>vemment:  A  main  aim  ot  the  conspiracy  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence;  as  proven  offi- 
cially, and  well  and  widely  known,  in  the 
United  States  since  1919.     (B) 

S.  Every  Commtmlst  pledged  to  treason: 
Every  member  of  the  conspiracy  gives  alle- 
giance to  Soviet  Rvissla  and.  therefcve.  Is  a 
pledged  traitor  to  the  United  States — its 
pledged  enemy,  ever  ready  to  obey  the 
Kremlin's  orders,  even  to  the  point  of  com- 
mitting overt  acts  of  treason  in  war.     (C) 

4.  No  innocents  in  the  conspiracy:  Before 
being  permitted  to  have  full  membership  In 


the  conspiracy,  all  teachers  who  are  con- 
sidered for  membership  are  exhaustively  in- 
vestigated and  rigorously  tested  to  establish 
their  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  con- 
spiracy's tenets,  alms,  and  methods.  They 
svurender  entirely  their  intellectual  integrity 
by  submitting  unreservedly  to  the  conspir- 
acy's strict,  rigidly  and  ruthlessly  enforced, 
discipline.  They  agree  to  work  actively  for 
the  conspiracy,  as  It  may  order;  no  inactive 
members — no  "sleepers" — are  tolerated- 
They  adopt  the  required  role  of  the  conspir- 
acy's agents — usually  secret,  using  false 
names — in  fiirtively  doing  its  work:  in  part, 
seeking  to  undermine  the  whole  educational 
world  and  to  Infiltrate  and  control  teachers' 
organizations,  to  betray  scholastic  integrity 
and  all  other  principles  of  professional  ethics, 
and  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  their  students. 
They  cannot  otherwise  become  members  of 
the  conspiracy.  In  addition,  alter  admission, 
new  members  are  schooled  Intensively;  and 
schooling  and  testing  are  continuous  during 
membership.  This  system  helps  to  guard 
against  there  being  among  its  members  any 
"innocents" — especially  about  the  substance 
of  points  1,  2,  and  3  above,  which  have  been 
matters  of  wide  public  knowledge  In  the 
United  States  for  three  decades.     (D) 

6.  Personal  guilt — for  Joining  the  con- 
spiracy: Every  teacher,  on  committing  the 
overt  act  of  Joining  the  conspiracy,  knowing- 
ly becomes  a  teacher -conspirator  and — under 
long-established  and  soundly  founded  Amer- 
ican principles  applicable  to  all  conspira- 
cies— is  chargeable  with  guilt  by  association 
of  persons  (not  guilt  by  association  of  ideas) 
and,  therefore,  is  chargeable  with  personal 
responsibility  for  the  conspiracy's  program 
and  actions  in  executing  it.  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  the  Kremlin -headed  conspiracy 
against  the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  act  of  its  members'  becoming 
associated  together  as  conspirators,  is  the 
gravamen  of  the  offense  against  national  se- 
curity.    (B) 

6.  Civic  and  moral  duty  rejected:  Every 
teacher-conspirator,  by  the  overt  act  of  Join- 
ing the  conspiracy,  thus  deliberately  reJecU 
the  primary  duty  of  every  citizen — loyalty 
to  country — and  rejects  every  teacher's  pri- 
mary duty  underlying  that  aspect  of  Individ- 
ual liberty-responsibility  called  academic 
freedom  (in  truth  freedom-responsibility, 
beca\ise  there  can  be  no  freedom  without 
commensurate  responsibility);  and  thereby 
evidences  utter  unfitness  for  the  privilege  of 
being  a  teacher.    (F) 

7.  To  answer  "Yes"  is  to  serve  the  con- 
spiracy :  To  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question :  "Permit  Communist-conspirators 
to  be  teachers?",  to  tolerate  any  member  of 
the  conspiracy  as  a  teacher,  is  to  promote 
inescapably  the  growth  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  success  of  its  program,  partly 
through  the  teacher -conspirator's  ever- 
widening  iixfluence.  To  answer  "Yes"  is  to 
help  make  stronger  the  grip  of  the  con- 
spiracy's cancer  on  the  vitals  of  the  Repub- 
lic. This  means,  in  effect,  to  aid  and  abet 
planned  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  Krem- 
lin for  our  country,  for  all  Americans — espe- 
cially for  teachers  and  students. 

8.  A  fallacy:  "catch  them  in  the  act": 
Any  contention  that  Communist  teachers 
should  be  ousted  from  teaching  positions 
not  because  of  conspiracy-membership 
alone  but  only  if  and  when  caught  in  the 
act  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  students,  or 
other  professional  misconduct,  at  best  over- 
looks the  fact  that  any  real  attempt  to  catch 
them  would  require  an  endless  spying  opera- 
tion aimed  at  the  entire  teaching  profession. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  seeking  to  ferret 
out  day  by  day  any  undercover  teacher -con- 
spirators as  they  f  lutively  do  the  conspiracy's 
evil  work  in  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  To  be  effective, 
the  assistance  of  faculties  and  student 
bodies,  as  well  as  others,  would  be  needed 
In  this  nuMs-spylng;  and  constant  policing  of 
classrooms  would  be  Involved — stifling  free 


Inquiry  and  dlacxisslon.  Any  such  operation, 
if  attempted,  would  wreck  the  educational 
world.  It  would,  of  course,  be  Impossible  to 
organise — much  less  to  maintain — because 
so  repugnant  to  teachers,  students,  and  other 
Americans  in  general.  Other  defects,  as  well 
as  the  factors  mentioned  in  points  1.  2,  and 
3  above,  rule  out  any  such  contention.     (Q) 

9.  The  NEA-Eisenhower-Conant  stand: 
Some  leading  educators  and  teachers'  or- 
ganizations have  taken  the  stand  that  a 
member  of  the  conspiracy  should  not  be 
permitted  to  occupy  any  teaching  position  — 
for  example,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation lu  1949  on  the  basis  of  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  its  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  then  including  among  its  mem- 
bers President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  President  Jamee  B. 
Conant,  of  Harvard  University.     (H) 

10.  The  only  acceptable  answer:  The  sound 
answer — the  only  acceptable  answer,  one 
compatible  with  national  security  and  aca- 
demic freedom-responsibility — to  the  q\ics- 
tlon :  "Permit  Conununist-consplrators  to  be 
teachers?"  is  this.  Membership  in  the  con- 
spiracy, in  and  of  itself,  must  be  an  automatlo 
and  absolute  bar  to  holding  any  position  as 
a  teacher.  The  word  "conspiracy"  here  em- 
braces not  only  any  Communist  organisa- 
tion such  as  the  so-called  "Communist  PartjT 
but  the  entire  Communist  movement  and 
Its  apparatus — underground  as  well  as  In 
the  open.  The  word  "membership"  here  in- 
volves the  overt  act  of  Joining  the  conspiracy 
and  thereby  submitting  to  its  discipline  and 
controL 

BscnON  n 

Some  quotations 

The  Communist 

(Official  organ  of  the  conspiracy) 

May  1937  article.  The  Schools  and  The 
People's  Front: 

Page  437:  "The  problem  Is  rather  to  guide 
and  direct  that  spirit  of  rebelliousness  which 
already  exlsU"  (among  students  against 
schools). 

Page  439:  "The  Public  Schools  and  The 
Teachers.  •  •  •  The  task  of  the  Communist 
Party  must  be  first  and  foremost  to  arouse 
the  teachers  to  class  consciousness  and  to 
organize  them  into  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  which  Is  In  the  main  current  of 
the  American  labor  movement."  * 

Page  440  (speaking  of  teachers]:  "They 
must  take  advantage  of  their  positions,  with- 
out exposing  themselves,  to  give  their  stu- 
dents to  the  best  of  their  ability  working- 
class  education.* 

"To  enable  the  teachers  in  the  party  to  do 
the  latter,  the  party  miist  take  careful  steps 
to  see  that  all  teacher  comrades  are  given 
thorough  education  in  the  teachings  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Only  when  teachers  have 
really  mastered  Marxism-Leninism  will  they 
be  able  skUlfully  to  Inject  It  Into  their  teach- 
ing at  the  least  risk  of  exposure  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conduct  strxiggles  around  the 
school  In  a  truly  Bolshevik  manner." 

Page  441  (after  commenting  on  antago- 
nism between  students  and  teachers] :  "It 
must  be  the  task  of  the  party  to  break  down 
this  antagonism  between  students  and 
teachers  by  arousing  both  groups  to  the  real- 
ization of  their  common  interests,  of  the  fact 
that  they  suffer  a  common  oppression  from 
the  same  group  (capitalists]  and  that  im- 
provement of  their  conditions  demands  Joint 
striiggle." 

Page  446:  "Mandst-Lenlnlst  analysis  must 
be  injected  Into  every  class.  In  addition  to 
this,  serious  education  on  Unmedlate  social 
problems  and  in  M*"**"'-^-*'"*"!*"'  must  b« 


*AuTHOB'a  Non:  This  A.  F.  ot  T.  expelled. 
In  1941.  three  teachers  imlon  locals  in  New 
York  City  and  PhUadelphla  for  being  Com- 
munist -dom  inated. 

» AuTHoa's  NoTx :  The  term  "working-clase 
education"  means  education  in  Communism. 
Marxism-Leninism. 


undertaken  Independently  •  •  •  The  ulti- 
mate demand  in  this  realm  (the  college  com- 
munity] must  be  •  •  •  presenting  iU 
(higher  education's)  material  in  such  a  way 
as  to  synthesize  knowledge,  to  Impart  a 
scientific  outlook  upon  the  world  as  a  whole, 
HflTXlcm  -T  ftn  * "  '■"^  being  the  only  such 
ouUook."  

The  Communist 

September  1938.  article.  The  Communist 
Party  and  the  Professionals: 

Page  809  (says  entry  of  numerous  pro- 
fessionals into  the  party  presenu  problems 
which  must  toe  solved]:  "•  •  •  before  we 
can  fully  utUl»e  our  Communist  profes- 
sionals." 

Page  808:  "Selective  recruiting:  In  draw- 
ing professionals  into  the  party,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  select  only  those  individuals 
who  show  by  practical  work  that  they  defi- 
nitely understand  the  party  line,  are  pre- 
pared to  put  it  into  effect,  and  especially 
display  a  thorough  readiness  to  accept  party 
discipline  •  •  ••" 

"Intensive  education:  There  must  be  spe- 
cial attention  paid  to  the  Marxian  educa- 
tion of  professionals  entering  our  party.  •  •  • 
ThU  should  have  the  definite  goal  of 
thoroughly  communizing  their  outlook  and 
reorientating  their  previoxis  Intellectual 
training,  so  that  lU  full  value  may  be  uti- 
lized in  a  revolutionary  sense  by  our  party 
and  the  nuuses." 

Page  809:  "*  •  *  our  teachers  must  write 
new  school  textbooks  and  rewrite  history 
from  the  Marxian  viewpoint  •  •  •-" 

(AtrrBoa'a  Norx:  Articles  In  The  Commu- 
nist are  used  as  a  means  of  issuing  official  in- 
structions to  the  conspiracy's  members:  ac- 
cording to  testimony  of  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd, 
see  References  (D)  10;  testimony  of  Louis 
F  Budenz,  see  references  (A)  9,  p.  20,  of 
hearings.) 

Dally  Worker 

(Official  organ  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy) 

April  2.  1938.  page  5.  stating  the  member's 
pledge,  which  gives  the  conditions  of  con- 
spiracy membership: 

"In  general,  membership  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  open  to  any  person  from  the 
age  of  18  up  who  accepts  the  program  and 
rules  of  the  Communist  International  and 
of  the  Conununlst  Party  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  agrees  to  become  a  member  of  a 
basic  unit  of  the  party,  to  become  active  in 
this  organization,  to  subordinate  himself  to 
all  decisions  of  the  Communist  International 
and  the  Communist  Party,  and  to  regularly 
pay  his  membership  dues  •  •  •  the  appli- 
cant is  expected  to  have  proven  conclusively. 
In  his  day-to-day  activity,  his  sincere  de- 
votion to  the  caiise  of  the  proletariat  and 
the  program  of  the  party.  The  condi- 
tions for  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  are  contained  in  the  following  pledge 
read  by  Earl  Browder  to  2,000  workers  who 
were  initiated  Into  the  party  in  the  New 
York  district  in  1935: 

"  1  now  take  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Communist  Party,  the  party  of  the  workhig 
class.  I  take  this  solemn  oath  to  give  the 
best  that  is  in  me  to  the  service  of  my  class. 
•  •  •  I  pledge  myself  to  rally  the  masses 
to  defend  the  Soviet  Union,  the  land  of 
vlctorioxis  socialism.  I  pledge  myself  to 
remain  at  all  times  a  vigilant  and  firm  de- 
fender of  the  Leninist  line  of  the  Party,  the 
only  line  that  insures  the  triumph  of  So- 
viet power  in  the  United  States.' " 

The  Communist  Party— A  Manual  on 
Organization 

(By  J.  Peters,  July  1935,  published  by 
Workers  Library  Publishers,  an  official  pub- 
lishing organization  of  the  conspiracy  In  New 
York  City;  an  authoriUtlve  manual;  see 
reference  (D)  12.) 


Page  104:  States  eligibility  for  member- 
ship substantially  as  in  above  quotation 
from  the  Daily  Worker.  AprU  2.  1986— In- 
dixllng  the  pledge  verbatim;  then  says: 

"Our  party  application  carries  this  dec- 
laration: "The  undersigned  declares  his  ad- 
herence to  the  program  and  statutes  of  the 
C.  I.  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.  8.  A.  and  agrees  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  party  and  to  engage  actively 
in  its  work.' " 

The  Original  Application  and  Pledge-^ 
in  1919 

From  Constitution  of  the  Communist 
Party,  1919  Manifesto,  page  19:  * 

"Sac.  2.  Applicants  for  membership  shall 
sign  an  application  card  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "The  undersigned,  after  having  read 
the  constitution  and  program  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  declares  his  adherence  to  the 
principles  and  tactics  of  the  party  and  the 
Communist  International;  agrees  to  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  the  party  as  stated  in 
Its  constitution;  and  pledges  himself  to 
engaee  actively  in  its  work.'  " 

(AuTHOK's  Non:  The  official  words  of  the 
foregoing  three  quoted  items  prove  that 
the  member  knows  at  time  of  Joining — prove 
that  there  are  no  "innocents"  among  the 
members,  especially  with  regard  to  points 
1.  2.  and  8  in  the  10  points  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion.  The  never 
changing  pledge  of  every  member,  from  1919 
to  the  present,  to  be  active  In  the  con- 
spiracy's work — per  the  above  quoted  three 
sample  items — proves  there  can  be  no  in- 
active members,  no  "sleepers."  See  Refer- 
ences (D)  12  hereinafter  about  the  above- 
quoted  manual's  authoritative  nature.  The 
words  "defend  the  Soviet  Union,"  in  the 
pledge,  are  double-talk  in  reality  meaning 
that  the  signers  will  betray  their  own  country 
In  war,  ^ght  for  Russia.) 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Bdla  V.  Dodd 
Before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. March  10.  1953 

(A  former  leading  Communist  official  and 
teacher  in  New  York  City  for  years;  see  Ref- 
erences (D)   10.) 
(a)  Careful  indoctrination,  and  strict  disci- 

pline,  of  members  by  the  conspiracy,  with 

total  control 

Page  522 — (the  conspiracy  had  a  number 
of  training  schools  for  teachers  1 :  "You  see. 
when  a  teacher  became  a  Commtmlst,  he 
immediately  had  to  be  indoctrtnated 
•  •  •" — by  expert  MarxisU,  in  BCarxism- 
Leninism.' 

Page  527:  "The  strength  of  an  Individual 
In  the  CommunUt  Party  U  infinitely  greater 
than  the  strength  of  any  other  single  Individ- 
ual. You  must  not  only  count  noses  among 
Communists,  but  you  must  weigh  the  inten- 
sity with  which  they  believe  and  also  the  in- 
tensity with  which  they  are  trained  and 
educated  to  carry  on  a  campaign.  You  your- 
self might  believe  in  something  intensively, 
but  if  you  were  a  Commtmlst,  every  two 
weeks  you  would  be  reporting  to  someone  aiKl 
getting  instructions  from  someone.  Bo, 
therefore,  your  line  didnt  waver.  Your  in- 
tensity would  multiply  manifold." 

Page  528 — (she  stated  that  the  Commu- 
nist-teacher has  many  active,  close  con- 
tacts both  on  and  off  the  campus  with  the 
conspiracy's  national  apparatus — Its  agents] : 
"You  are  part  of  an  International  movement, 
and  you  are  coordinated  with  your  commit- 


tees and  your  organisation.  Ton  meet  at 
least  once  every  2  weeks  with  the  people 
who  are  the  party  apparatus.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  freedom  Xor  a  Conununlst  ool> 
lege  teacher."* 

Page  529 :  She  said :  "The  control  oommls- 
sion  U  the  internal  police  •  •  •  the  disci- 
plinary commission  *  *  *"  (of  the  conspir- 
acy] .  "*  •  *  If  I  commit  an  offense  agiinst 
the  Communist  movement,  either  by  thought, 
word,  or  action,  I  get  brought  before  the 
control  commission,  and  there  I  am  tried,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  I  am  given  certain 
penalties  •  •  •  We  had  that  control  com> 
mission  on  a  national  basis,  in  New  York  and 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  every  other 
district." 

Pages  538-8:  Question:  "Then  It  is  true 
that  you  have  meetings  at  intervals  where 
the  teachers  come  and  where  they  are  In- 
doctrinated into  the  CcmmunLstic  doctrine?" 

Dr.  Dodd:  "There  Is  no  doubt  about  It. 
They  are  given  the  Marxist-Leninist  training. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  teachers  who  Join 
have  to  go  to  a  school.  They  are  sent  to  a 
school  to  learn  how  to  become  Commu- 
nists."* 

Question:  "Is  it  not  true  that  they  also 
report  the  success  they  are  making?" 

Dr.  Dodd :  "They  report  t>oth  successes  and 
faUures,  and  they  are  praised  and  scolded, 
and  they  are  given  new  directions  *  *  *. 
Where  they  have  failed,  they  are  shown  how 
to  get  success.  Where  they  have  succeeded, 
they  are  told  to  go  on  and  make  some  more." 

(b)  Mistise  of  classroom  for  Indoctrination 
of  students 

Page  529:  "The  Communist  teacher  has 
a  very  definite  function  to  perform.  He 
must  not  only  make  himself  an  agent  of  the 
class  struggle;  he  mvist  Indoctrinate  other 
teachers  In  the  class  struggle,  and  he  must 
see  that  their  studenU  are  indoctrinated  in 
the  class  struggle.  That  doesn't  have  to  be 
In  four-syllable  words.  The  class  strttggle 
means  in  the  classroom  that  the  schools  are 
regarded,  for  Instance,  as  part  of  the  appara- 
tus of  the  bourgeois  state,  and  therefore  the 
student  Is  considered  to  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  bourgeois  state"  Jin  being  rebel- 
lious against  the  school].  "It  Is  the  function 
of  the  teacher  to  fan  that  rebellion  and  to 
make  the  student  recognize  that  only  by 
establishing  a  Soviet  system  of  government 
will  you  be  able  to  be  free."  (ThU  Indoc- 
trination is  done  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room,  she  says;  and  quotes  from  the  maga- 
zine The  Communist,  authoritative  instruc- 
tions about  teachers]  (p.  530).  "This  was 
the  function  of  a  Communist  teacher:  To 
create  people  who  would  be  ready  to  accept 
the  Communist  regime." 

Page  543  (In  converting  the  class  struggle 
into  reality  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Dodd  says,  the 
Communist  teacher  cultivates  class  hatred: 
partly  by  getting  students  to  be  participants 
In  action — mentions  "a  mass  delegation" 
pressure-group  trip  to  infiuence  the  New 
York  Legislature] :  "•  •  •  schooling  in  di- 
rect action.  This,  of  course,  is  part  of  the 
thing  In  which  you  constantly  have  to  polit- 
Icallze  people  to  take  direct  action  so  they 
will  understand  the  feeling  of  Ulegallty." » 
Page  543  (slanting  instruction  to  fit  the 
"party  line"  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Dodd) : 
"All  Communist  teachers  who  read  the  Ut- 
erattxre  of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  the 
Communist  movement  •  cannot  help  but  slant 
their  teaching  in  that  direction.    X  was  a 


'^♦Quoted  In  the  report  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes.  1924.  p.  241;  see  reference  (A)  8  here- 
inafter. ..     . 

•  AuTHOH's  NOTx:  Ample  proof  U  given  here- 
inafter that  members  of  the  conspiracy  must 
know  and  accept,  its  tenets  and  program  at 
the  time  of  Joining— Includtog  as  stated  in 
points  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  10  points  herein- 
before. 


•  Dr.  Dodd  means,  of  course,  school  teachers 
M  well  as  college  teachers. 

» AcTHOK's  NoTx:  In  other  words,  ready  the 
students  psychologically  to  welcome  an  Il- 
legal role  for  themselves,  ready  them  for  the 
revolution. 

•  Nora:  Meaning,  of  cotirse,  each  and  every 
Communist  teacher,  because  each  and  every 
Communist  conspiracy  member  Is  rigidly  re- 
quired to  read  t2M  literature. 
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teacher  of  economics,  and  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  It  waa  very  easy  for  me  to  slant 
my  teaching  that  way.  A«  a  matter  of  fact. 
1  wasnt  even  conscious  of  slanting  It.  That 
was  the  way  I  was  thinking,  and  that  was 
the  way  I  waa  teaching  It,  because  I  had 
become  Imbued  with  the  whole  philosophy 
and  system  of  communism  •   •  •" 

Page    644    f  regarding    slanting    her    own 

teaching,  she  said) :  "Yes.    Communism  is  a 

total  phtloeophy.   K  you  believe  In  It.  you  live 

It.  you  breathe  it,  you  teach  It,  •  •  •  you 

take  It  with  you  7  day*  a  week.  24  hours  a 

day  •   •   •     (The  students  1    •   •   •  wouldnt 

recognize   It    as   communism;    nobody    else 

might  recognise  it  as  communism.    But  there 

la  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  Communist 

-teacher  teaches  the  Communist  way." 

(c)  No  Communist  teacher  has  a  free  mind 

Pages  528-9 — [after  stating  that  no  Com- 

mxinist  teacher  can  be  a  free  agent,  partly  due 

to  the  control  commission's  close  and  rigid 

supervision  of  the  teacher's  thinking  and 

teaching,  to  Insure  adherence  to  the  "party 

line,"  Dr.  Dodd  said] :  "There  U  no  such  thing 

as  freedom  for  a  Communist  college  teacher." 

Then: 

Question:  "Dr.  Dodd,  Is  such  a  teacher  or 
professor  free  to  pursue  the  highest  ideal  of 
academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  inquiry?" 

Dr.  Dodd:"*  •  •  [in  Russia).  They  had  to 
accept  the  Communist  Par*,y  determination 
as  to  what  was  the  truth.  Within  our  coun- 
try, we  have  any  niunber  of  illustrations  of 
both  professors  and  writers  who  from  time 
to  time  have  been  called  up  before  the  con- 
trol commission  because  they  have  either 
written  or  spoken  or  done  that  which  was 
contru7  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  phlloso- 
ophy." 

(d)  Faculties  and  offldals  of  educational  In- 
stitutions are  not  specially  trained  to  fer- 
ret out  Communist-teachers 
Page  533  (Dr.  Dodd  states  that  educational 
Institutions — faculties,    administrative    cffl- 
cers— cannot     uncover     Communist    teach- 
ers] :  "But  the  home  folks  do  not  have  the 
equipment   or  the   information  to   uncover 
thlB  conspiracy.    This  Is  material  which  is 
away  down  under.  Only  a  committee  which 
has  the  power  of  subpena.  only  a  committee 
which  has  had  experience  with  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  can  do  It."  * 

Excerpts  from  opinions 
<n  United  States  Supreme  Court  eaaea 
American  Communications  Association.  CIO 
v.  Douds,  Re0onal  Director,  National  Labor 
Jtelations  Board  (1950)    (339  U.  8.  383) 
Concurring  opinion 'of  Jixstlce  Jackson  (pp. 
422  et  seq. ) : 

Page  424:  Trom  information  before  its 
several  committees  and  from  facts  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  Congress  could  rationally 
conclude  that,  behind  Its  political-party 
facade,  the  Commimlst  Party  la  a  conspira- 
torial and  revolutionary  Junta,  organized  to 
reach  ends  and  to  use  methods  which  are 
incompatible  with  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. A  rough  and  compressed  grouping  of 
this  data  would  permit  Congress  to  draw 
these  important  conclusions  as  to  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics." 

Page  425:  "1.  The  goal  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  to  seize  powers  of  government  by 
and  for  a  minority  rather  thmn  to  acquire 


•On  the  next  day,  March  11.  1953.  testify- 
ing before  the  same  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee,  thia  point  by  Dr.  Dodd  was  sup- 
ported by  President  Harry  Oideonse  at 
Brooklyn  College.  He  praised  the  committee 
for  helping  colleges  ferret  out  Communist 
teachers,  stating  that  college  crfBclals  and 
faculty  committees  could  not  succeed  at  this 
because  a  suspected  teacher's  denial  left 
them  helpless  to  contest  it  and  ended  the 
matter.     (Hearings,  pp.  S07-B.) 


power  through  the  vote  of  m  free  eleetO' 
rate.  •  •  •  This  Communist  movement  is  a 
belated  counter-revolution  to  the  American 
Revolution,  designed  to  undo  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
our  BUI  of  Rights;  and  overturn  our  S3r8tem 
of  free,  representative  self-government." 

Page  427:  "2.  The  Communist  Party  alone 
among  American  parties  pasi  or  present  is 
dominated  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  satrap  party  which,  to  the 
threat  of  civU  disorder,  adds  the  threat  of 
betrayal  into  alien  hands. 

"The  chain  of  command  from  the  Kremlin 
to  the  American  party  is  stoutly  denied  and 
usually  in  visible,  but  it  was  unmistakably 
disclosed  by  the  American  Communist  Party 
somersaulting  in  synchronism  with  shifts  In 
the  Kremlin's  foreign  policy  •  •  •  (dis- 
cusses the  shift  at  time  of  Stalln-Hltler 
pact).  •  •  •  American  Communists,  like 
Communists  elsewhere  in  the  world,  placed 
Moscow's  demand  above  every  patriotic 
interest." 

Page  429:  "3.  Violenf  and  undemocratic 
means  are  the  calculated  and  iruiispensable 
method*  to  attain  the  Communist  Party's 
goal. 

<••  •  •  The  international  police  state  has 
crept  over  Eastern  Europe  by  deception, 
coercion,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  and  assassi- 
nation. Mot  only  has  It  overpowered  Its 
critics  and  opponents;  It  has  \uually  liqui- 
dated them.  The  American  Communist 
Party  has  copied  the  organizational  structure 
and  Its  leaders  have  been  schooled  in  the 
same  technique  and  by  the  same  tutors. 

"The  Amerlcivn  Communists  have  Imported 
the  totalitarian  organization's  disciplines  amd 
techniques,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  country  offers  them  and  other  discon- 
tented elements  a  way  to  peaceful  revolution 
by  ballot.  •  •  •  But  Instead  of  resting  their 
case  upon  persuasion  and  any  appeal  Inher- 
ent In  their  ideas  and  principles,  fhe  Com- 
munist Party  adopts  the  techniques  of  a 
secret  cabal — false  names,  forged  passports, 
code  messages,  clandestine  meetings.  To 
these  it  adds  occasional  terroristic  and 
threatening  methods,  such  as  picketing 
courts  azxd  Juries,  political  strikes  and  sabo- 
tage. 

"This  cabalism  and  terrorism  is  under- 
standable in  the  light  of  what  they  want  to 
accomplish  and  what  they  have  to  over- 
come •  •  •  conspiracy,  violence.  Intimida- 
tion and  the  coup  d'itat  are  all  that  keep 
hope  alive  in  the  Communist  breast." 

Page  430:  **4.  The  Communist  Party  has 
sought  to  gain  this  leverage  and  hold  on  the 
American  population  by  ac<tutring  control  of 
the  labor  movement. 

"•  •  •  The  Communist  Party  •  •  • 
strives  for  control  of  labor's  coercive  power — 
the  strike,  the  sit-down,  the  slow-down, 
sabotage,  or  other  means  of  producing  in- 
dustrial paralysis  •  •  •  (p.  431)  (when  con- 
trolled by  Communists)  •  •  •  the  unlcm 
finds  itself  a  more  or  leas  helpless  captive  of 
the  Communist  Party.  •  •  •  The  most 
promising  course  of  the  Communist  Party 
has  iTcen  the  imdercover  capture  of  the  co- 
ercive power  of  strategic  labor  unions  as  a 
leverage  to  magnify  Its  power  ova:  the 
American  people." 

Page  431:  "8.  Every  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  an  agent  to  execute  the  Com- 
munist program  •  •  •  [not  like  ordinary 
political  parties]  •  •  •  (p.  432)  Membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  is  totally  different. 
The  party  is  a  secret  conclave.  Members  are 
admitted  only  upon  acceptance  as  reliable 
and  after  Indoctrination  In  Its  policies,  to 
which  the  member  Is  fully  ccMnmitted.** 
They  are  provided  with  cards  or  credentials, 
usually  LsBued  under  false  names  so  that  the 
Identification  can  only  be  made  by  olDcers  ot 
the  party  who  hold  the  code.   Moreover,  each 


pledges  unconditional  obedience  to  party  au- 
thority. Adherents  are  known  by  secret 
or  code  names.  They  constitute  'cells'  in  the 
factory,  the  ofllce.  the  political  society,  or  the 
labor  union.  F>ar  any  deviation  from  the 
party  line  they  are  purged  and  excluded. 

"Inferences  from  membership  in  such  an 
organisation  are   Justifiably   different  from 
those  to  be  drawn  from  membership  in  the 
visual  type  of  political   party.     Individuals 
who  assume  such  obligattous  are  chargeable, 
on  ordinary  conspiracy  principles,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  and  participation  in  all  that 
makes  up  the  party's  program."     The  con- 
spiracy principle  has  traditionally  been  em- 
ployed to  protect  society  against  all  'ganging 
up'  or  concerted  action  In  violation  of  Its 
laws.   No  term  passes  that  this  court  does  not 
sustain  convictions  based  on  that  doctrine 
for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  other 
statutes    (p.  433).     However,  there  has  re- 
cently   entered    the    dialectic    of    politics   a 
ciich^  used  to  condemn  application  of  the 
conspiracy  principle  to  Communists.     'Guilt 
by  association'  is  an  epithet  frequently  used 
and  little  explained,  except  that  It  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  another  slogan,  'guilt  is 
personal.'    Of  course  it  is;  but  personal  guilt 
may   be   incurred   by   Joining   a  conspiracy. 
That  act  of  association  makes  one  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  others  committed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  association."     It  is  wholly  a 
question  of  the  sufBclency  of  evidence  of  as- 
sociation to  imply  conspiracy.    There  Is  cer- 
tainly suAclent  evidence  that  all  members 
owe  allegiance  to  every  detail  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  program  and  have  assumed  a  duty 
actively  to  help  execute  it.'*  so  that  Cont^ess 
could,    on    familiar    conspiracy    principles, 
charge  each  member  with  responslblMty  for 
the  goals  and  means  of  the  party."     (His 
iUllcs.) 

Dennis  et  al.  r.  United  States  ((1051)  S41 
U.  S.  494)  (affirming  lower  coiirts.  regard- 
ing conviction  of  Commuaist  leaders  under 
Smith  Act) 

Opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  <*  (p.  498) : 
"But  the  court  of  appeals  held  tiiat  the 
record  supports  the  following  broad  conclu- 
sions: By  virtue  of  their  control  (over  the 
Communist  Party]  •  •  •  petitioners  (caused 
it  to  resume]  •  •  •  a  policy  which  worked 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence;  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  a  highly  disciplined  organisation,** 
adept  at  inflltretion  into  strategic  positions, 
use  of  aliases,  and  double-meaning  lan- 
guage; that  the  party  Is  rigidly  controlled; 
that  Communists,  unlike  other  political 
parties,  tolerate  no  dissension  from  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  guiding  forces,  but 
that  the  approved  program  is  slavishly  fed- 
lowed  by  the  members  of  the  party;  "  that 
the  literature  of  the  party  and  the  state- 
ments and  activities  of  Its  leaders,  petition- 
ers here,  advocate,  and  the  general  goal  of 
the  party  was.  during  the  period  in  question, 
to  achieve  a  successful  overthrow  of  the 
existing  order  by  force  and  violence.** 
Pages  510-«11: 
"The  formation  by  petitioners  of  such  a 
highly  organized  conspiracy,  with  rigidly  dis- 
ciplined members  subject  to  call  when  the 
leaders,  these  petitioners,  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  action  •  *  •  convince  us  that 
their  convictions  were  Justified  on  this 
score.  *  *  *  It  is  the  existence  of  the  oon« 
splracy  which  creates  the  danger.'* 


**  AxTTBoa's  NoTx:  This  means  there  are  in 
Xact  no  "innocents"  among  them. 


"Notk:  This  meyis  that,  as  a  matter  of 
law.  there  are  no  "innoeents"  among  them. 

"Nor:  This  opinion  was  concurred  In  bf 
Justices  Reed,  Burton,  and  Mlnton. 

"Nora:  These  points,  based  on  the  record 
of  proved  facts,  support  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  no  "Innocents"  among  the  mem- 
bers. 


Concurring  Opinion  of  Jtuiiee  Jack$on 
1  Pages  564-555 

••  ei*  The  Communist  Party,  neverthe- 
less, does  not  seek  its  strength  primarily  in 
numbers.  lU  aim  is  a  relatively  small  party 
whose  strength  Is  in  select<Ki.  dedicated.  In- 
doctrinated and  rigidly  disciplined  members. 
Prom  establUhed  policy  it  tolerates  no  de- 
viation and  no  debate  •  •  •  (seeks  espe- 
cially to  control  labor  groups]  •  •  •  It 
yi««  seeks  to  infiltrate  and  contat>l  organ- 
isations of  professional  and  other  groups. 
Through  these  placements  in  positions  of 
power  it  seelu  a  leverage  over  society  that 
will  make  up  in  power  of  coercion  what  It 
lacks  in  power  of  persuasion. 

"The  Communists  have  no  scruples 
against  sabotage,  terrorism,  assassination, 
or  mob  disorder;  but  violence  is  not  with 
them,  as  with  the  anarchists,  an  end  in 
itself.  The  Communist  Party  advocates 
force  only  when  prudent  and  profitable. 
Their  strategy  of  stealth  jirecludes  prema- 
ture or  imcoordlnated  outbursts  of  violence, 
except,  of  course,  when  the  blame  will  be 
placed  on  shoulders  other  than  their  own. 
They  resort  to  violence  as  to  truth,  not  (p. 
668)  as  a  principle  but  as  an  expedient. 
Porce  or  violence,  as  they  would  resort  to  it. 
may  never  be  necessary,  because  mfiltration 
and  deception  may  be  enough. 

"Force  would  be  utilised  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  not  to  dtistroy  government  but 
for  its  capture.  •  •  • 

"The  United  SUtes,  fortunately,  has  ex- 
perienced communism  only  In  its  prepara- 
tory stages  and  for  its  pattern  of  final  action 
must  look  abroad.  Russia,  of  course,  was 
the  pilot  Communist  revolution"  [then  dis- 
cusses the  coup  d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia]. 

(AuTHoa's  Norm:  In  the  above  case,  the 
Court  decided  that  the  evidence  warranted 
conviction  for  conspiracy  to  advocate  over- 
throw of  the  U.  8.  Government  by  force  in 
that  defendanU  organized  the  Communist 
Party  as  a  group  to  teach  and  advocate 
forceful  overthrow  of  government.) 

Testimony  of  Dr.  WUilam  Jansen 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 
Before  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee 

March  25,  195S 

(a)   Communists  fail  on  Dr.  Jansen's  four 

tests  for  teachers 

Page  852: there   are   foiu-  criteria 

that  I  would  like  to  \ise  in  Judging  a  teacher: 

"No.  1.  loyalty  to  country.  I  think  a 
teacher  must  be  loyal  to  the  country  which 
employs  him  to  teach.  Now,  on  that  basis 
I  say  a  Communist  falls  because.  In  the  first 
place,  he  Is  disloyal  In  advocating  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  although  an  American  citizen,  his 
allegiance  is  to  the  CC'mmunist  foreign 
power.*^  BO  I  say  on  the  loyalty  basis  a  Com- 
munist doesn't  meet  the  criteria. 

"Secondly.  I  think  a  teacher  should  have 
scholarship  and  teaching  method.  Now.  X 
don't  believe  you  can  have  scholarship  if  you 
are  circumscribed  by  a  i>arty  discipline  or 
party  lines. 

"Thirdly.  I  think  a  teacher  should  have  a 
love  of  children  and  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual. Well,  a  Communist  fulls  on  that  ground 
because  we  know  that  in  the  Communist 
countries  the  state  is  supreme,  the  individ- 
ual doesnt  count,  and  children  are  asked  to 
testify  against  their  own  parents. 

"Finally.  I  think  a  teacher  should  bare 
high  ethical  standards,  and  here  again  a 
Communist  falls  because,  as  we  all  know, 
the  Communist  organization  definitely  ad- 
vocates lying  if  it  will  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose, so  on  those  four  tests  of  a  teacher,  I'd 
say  that  a  Communist  should  not  teach  In 
the  schools  of  the  United  States." 

[At  p.  658.  Dr.  Jansen  added:  "It's  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  Gommiinlst  doctrine. 


*•  Refers  here  to  Soviet  Btiasia. 


which  is  reiterated  from  time  to  time,  that 
lying  is  Justified  if  it  accomplishes  the  end."] 

(b)  Academic  freedom  supported,  not  vio- 
lated, by  legislative  committee  investiga- 
tions which  help  educational  Institutions 
to  ferret  out  the  Communists  and  to  oxist 
them  as  teachers 

Page  563:  Question:  "Do  you  think  you 
have  destroyed  academic  freedom  by  remov- 
ing Communists  from  the  public  schools  of 
New  York?" 

Dr.  Jansen:  *7To.  I  think  on  the  contrary 
I  have  helped  academic  freedom.  What  Is 
academic  freedom?  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
It  is  freedom  to  search  for  the  truth.  You 
dont  have  freedom  to  search  for  the  truth  if 
your  thinking  must  follow  the  party  line  or 
follow  a  party  discipline,  so  I  think  that  the 
Communists  are  talking  nonsense  when  they 
shout  academic  freedom.  Academic  freedom 
Is  for  the  person  who  is  unbiased,  who  Is  free 
to  think.  They  want  propaganda  of  some 
kind.  Furthermore,  academic  freedom  would 
be  destroyed  If  they  win  out  because  they 
are  trying  to  destroy  the  very  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  grants  academic  freedom." 

Page  647:  "We  believe  that  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  I  have  the  rlsht  to  inquire 
into  the  character  and  fitness  of  anyone  to 
teach  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  my  right. 
but  it  is  my  duty,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
if  any  teacher  is  a  member  of  a  subversive 
organization.  On  that  basis  the  board  of 
education  feels  that  I  have  the  right  to 
question  any  teacher  against  whom  we  have 
evidence  as  to  whether  he  Is  or  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  and  falUue  to 
answer  those  questions  is  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination. On  that  basis  we  have  brought 
charges  against  a  number  of  teachers  and 
the  Insubordination  has  been  proven  and 
the  board  of  education  has  dismissed  them. 
The  group  that  was  dismissed  took  the  mat- 
ter to  court,  but  they  dropped  their  appeal." 
(Also  has  \ised  sec.  903  of  New  York  City 
Administrative  Code,  providing  that  any 
public  employee — such  as  a  teacher — who 
refuses  to  answer  questions  by  a  legislative 
committee  on  grounds  of  self-incrimination, 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  automatically  vacates 
his  position  as  a  city  employee,     (p.  648.)  ] 

(c)  Legislative  (including  congressional) 
committee  investigations  are  needed  to 
help  schools  ferret  out  and  oust  Commu- 
nist teachers 

Pages  651-2:  "^  would  say  that  legislative 
committees  and  congressional  committees 
have  been  very  definitely  of  assistance  to  us 
because  the  committee  [referring  to  Interni^ 
Security  Committee)  through  its  faculties 
for  investigation  has  made  It  possible  for 
us  to  get  Information  which  we  would  not 
be  able  to  get  in  any  other  way  •  •  •  [the 
group  of  Conununlst-teachersj  is  a  small 
group,  but  a  dangerous  group  of  teach- 
ers •••  I  agree  completely  •  •  •  that 
private  citizens  and  local  bodies  can't  meet 
this  threat  alone.  They  don't  have  the  legal 
powers  or  the  funds  to  make  the  Investiga- 
tions and  get  the  facts.  I  think  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind  can  be  very  helpful"  [a 
committee  like  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee). 

Pages  654-5:  Question:  "Dr.  Jansen,  have 
you  found  that  the  faculties  and  local  school 
authorities  themselves  can  take  the  initiative 
in  combating  Communist  Infiltration?" 

Dr.  Jansen:  "Weil.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
a  nimiber  of  persons.  I  doubt  It  because  a 
faculty  would  find  It  very  difClcult  to  get 
started.  The  Communists  are  clever  in  hid- 
ing their  membership  from  anybody  but 
their  own  party  members  and  the  faculties 
don't  have  the  faculties  for  Investigation.  1 
think  there  is  a  real  danger  that  if  a  f acvUty 
started  to  do  all  the  Investigation  that  you 
would  find  the  faculty  divided  against  It- 
self, so  that  I  doubt  very  much  that  a  faculty 
can  do  the  Job  effectively." 


(d)  Comparatively  small  membership  of  tha 
conspiracy  ts  not  the  test  of  the  danger 
Page  652:  **•  *  *  it  is  a  small  group,  but  a 
dangerous  group  of  teachers." 

Page  653 :  "We  know  that  some  have  infil- 
trated into  other  organizations  where  they 
exert  a  power  far  beyond  what  their  numbars 
would  be  expected  to  exert." 

Page  654:  "*  *  *  I  agree  that  a  few  can. 
exert  an  infiuence  far  beyond  their  number.** 

1949  Report 
N.  B.  A. — ^Eisenhower — Oonant 
[Report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Association 
entitled  "American  Bducatlon  and  Inter- 
national Tensions"] 

Page  89:  "Member*  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  em- 
ployed as  teachers.  Such  membership.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission, tavolves  adherence  to  doctrines  and 
discipline  completely  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  freedom  on  which  American 
education  depends.  Such  membership,  and 
the  accompanying  surrender  of  Intellectual 
Integrity,  render  an  individual  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"At  the  same  time  we  condemn  the  care- 
less. Incorrect,  and  unjust  xise  of  such  words 
as  'Red'  and  'Communist'  to  attack  teachers 
and  other  persons  who  in  point  of  fact  are 
not  Conununlsts,  but  who  merely  have  views 
different  from  those  of  their  accusers.  The 
whole  spirit  of  free  American  education  will 
be  subverted  unless  teachers  «u-e  free  to  think 
for  themselves.  It  Is  because  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  are  required  to  sur- 
render this  right,  as  a  consequence  of  be- 
coming part  of  a  movement  characterized  by 
conspiracy  and  deceit,  that  they  should  be 
excluded  from  employment  as  teachers.** 
(Italics  per  the  original.) 

(Author's  Note:  This  report's  adoption  In 
1949  was  followed  In  1950  by  the  NEA  ac- 
tion barring  Conununlsts  from  membership 
In  the  NEA  and  going  on  record  that  they 
"should  not  be  employed  in  our  schools.") 

Ccmmiimists  as  Teachers 
(An  abstract  of  a  paper,  read  by  John  K. 
Norton  at  the  NEA  convention,  Boston. 
July  6,  1949,  as  published  in  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  August  1949,  page 
'40;  also  In  Teachers  College  Record,  Octo- 
ber 1949,  Columbia  University,  where  he  is 
a  professor.) 

Excerpts 

"Communism  is  more  than  a  political 
party.  It  is  a  movement  which  would  take 
over  and  regulate,  according  to  a  deepotlc 
Ideology,  every  phase  of  a  citizen's  life.  •  •  • 
It  tells  you  what  to  think — you  foUow  the 
party  line.  It  regulates  your  economic  life. 
Freedom  of  religion  and  conscience  go  out 
the  window,  when  communism  comes 
m.  •  •  •  And  It  looks  upon  the  school  and 
education  as  an  especiaUy  choice  means  of 
achieving  its  evil  ends. 

"It  has  as  its  first  and  indispensable  ob- 
jective— the  seizure  of  power  by  a  small 
group — called  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. It  has  never  come  into  power  in  any 
country  by  a  clear  vote  or  mandate  of  the 
people,  but  always  by  violence,  assassination, 
conspiracy,  double  dealing,  and  the  like.  •  •  • 

"And  It  assigns  a  special  role  to  the  teacher 
who  Joins  this  movement — It  is  his  duty  to 
destroy  the  loyalty  of  the  child  and  youth 
and  to  indoctrinate  him  with  Communist 
ideology.  The  teacher  Ls  expected  to  do  this 
Insofar  as  he  can  without  taking  too  many 
chances  of  being  caught.  The  teacher 
should  do  this  regardless  of  the  subject  ha 
teaches — all  the  way  from  art  to  zoology. 

•This  International  conspiracy — commu- 
nism— ^has  more  than  400  mUlion  people  un- 
der its  iron  heel  today.    These  things  that  I 
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_,  •  *  *  are  stated  over  and  over  again  In 
offlela]  Communist  dociuncnts,  and  tbese 
t^tr^P'  have  been  acted  out  ■wtoerever  and 
whenever  communism  comes  into 
power  •  •  •  ^ 

"me  issue  in  this  whole  question  may  m 
briefly  stated:  Should  th^e  be  freedom  to 
destroy  our  freedom — and  by  \islng  the 
achooi  as  a  means  of  dc^ng  itf 

America,  Russia,  and  the  Communist 

Party  in  the  Postwar  World 

(1943  report  (and  book)  by  John  I*  Chllds 

and  George  S.  Counts,  for,  azui  published 

by,  the  Commission  on  Education  and  the 

Postwar  World  of  the  American  Federation 

of  Teachers  (John  Day  &  Co..  New  York, 

.  publishers) ;  the  authors  being  professors 

*  at  Teachers  College.  Coltimbla  University) 

'Chapter  IX:    The  American   Communist 

Party, 

Page  62:  "This  party,  not  a  political  party 
In  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the  Communist  In- 
ternational operating  in  the  United  States." 

Pages  64-65:  "•  •  •  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  American  Conununlst  Party 
is  a  recognition  of  its  commitment  to  the 
philosophy  of  a  proletarian  world  revolu- 
tion. •  •  •  The  first  and  supreme  loyalty  of 
American  communism  Is  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
the  second  is  to  this  revolutionary  idea  and 
mission"  [then  discusses  its  control  by 
Moscow]. 

Page  67;  "The  power  of  a  disciplined,  con- 
spiratorial group,  operating  on  the  principle 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means  and  having 
its  objectives  and  its  strategy  authoritatively 
determined  by  centralized  leadership,  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its 
members." 

Pages  69-70:  "It  should  be  clear  from  the 
fCMregolng  description  of  the  purposes,  con- 
trol, organization,  and  patterns  of  behavior 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  that  it  is 
a  movenxent  whose  leaders  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  by  either  the  principles  of 
American  democracy  or  the  standards  of 
ordinary  group  morality.'* 

Pages  70-71:  "The  actual  record  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  American  Communist  Party 
during  the  past  25  years,  however,  shows  that 
it  has  produced  consequences  exactly  as  evil 
as  its  purpose*  and  methods  of  behavior 
would  have  led  one  to  anticipate.  The  path 
of  this  party  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of 
persons  and  movements.  Bzpertence  has 
demonstrated  that  it  adds  not  one  ounce  of 
strength  to  any  liberal,  democratic,  or  hu- 
mane cause;  on  the  contrary,  it  weakens,  de- 
grades, or  destroys  every  cause  that  it 
touches.**  -• 

(AtJTHOt's  Varrt:  Teachers  throughout  the 
country  had  good  reason  to  heed  this  war- 
time report  of  the  true,  evil  nature  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy — an  official  report  of 
the  federation  to  its  members,  primarily,  but 
In  reality  to  all  teachers  and  the  people  of 
the  country  at  large.  Its  distribution  as  a 
book,  commercially  published,  widened  the 
impact  of  its  message.  Following  the  fed- 
eration's hard-won  victory  against  Commu- 
nist-dominated teachers  union  locals  (see 
iMlow)  in  1941.  when  Professor  Counts  (of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University)  was 
the  federation's  president  and  leader  in  this 
fight,  the  report-book  possessed  exceptional 
impact  value.  It  put  the  teaching  world  on 
notice.  Another  fact  gave  still  greater  sig- 
nificance to  the  report-book  In  the  eyes  of 
teachers — the  fact  that  Professor  Counts  was 
one  of  the  leading  educators  formerly  fa- 
motis  for  being  enamored  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  program  and  accomplishments  but 
bitterly  disillusioned  by  1941.  See  his  bocdu: 
The  Soviet  Challenge  to  America  ( 1931 ) ;  Dare 
the  School  Build  a  New  Social  Order  ( 1932) ; 
and  compare  with  his  statement:  •••  •  •  the 
Communist  Party,  as  an  instnmient  of  popu- 
lar advance,  must  be  completely  repudiated. 
My  experience  convinces  me  that  it  poisona 


everything  that  it  touches.  •  •  •-  Pron- 
tiers  of  Democracy,  May  15.  1941.  pp.  231- 
232.  Already  embittered  by  1939  through 
personal  experience  with  Conmiunists  at 
Teachers  College,  he  denounced  their  tactics 
In  scathing  terms.  The  Social  Frontier.  Feb- 
ruary 1939.  pp  135-140.) 

Chronology:  1935-41  Fight  by  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  Versus  "Red"  Locals 
New  York  Times.  June  7.  1941 :  "Red  ruled" 
unions  oxisted  (charters  revoked)  by  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers:  New  York 
Teachers  Union.  Local  6;  New  York  College 
Teachers  Union,  Local  637;  Philadelphia 
Teachers  Union,  Local  192;  as  being  Com- 
munist-dominated. 

New  York  nmee,  August  26.  1941:  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  amended  Its  con- 
stitution to  bar  from  membership  Commu- 
nistB.  Fascists,  and  Nazis. 

The  fight  by  the  A.  F.  of  T. 
reached  back  to  1935 
New  York  Times,  Augiist  29.  1035:  A.  F. 
of  T.  investigates  Local  5  (New  York  Teach- 
ers Union)  for  being  Communist -domi- 
nated: and  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor — [with  which 
the  A.  P.  of  T.  Is  affiliated  1 — demands  that 
the  local's  charter  be  revoked,  but  this  was 
not  done. 

New  York  Times.  September  14;  Octolier 
1.  3.  1935:  Most  of  officers,  and  some  650 
teacher-members,  of  Local  5  withdraw  in  or- 
der to  form  the  Teachers  Guild,  over  the 
issue  of  Communist  domination  of  Local  5. 

The  A.  F.  of  T.  struggle 
over  Local  5  continued  over  the  years 
New  York  Tlmee,  January  4.  6.  16;  ^bru- 
ary  16.  16.  1941 :  Action  by  A.  F.  of  T.  Execu- 
tive Coiincil  against  "Red  ruled"  locals,  after 
due  deliberation;  decision  to  expel  subject  to 
referendum  of  the  A.  F.  of  T.  members.  As 
above  mentioned,  the  three  locals  were 
ousted,  their  diarters  revoked,  June  7,  1941. 

some  other  development  a 

Author's  comment:  Teachers,  as  part  of  the 
general  public,  also  put  on  notice  by  other 
widely  publicized  developments 
In  addition  to  events  of  special   Interest 
to  teachers  such  as  the  foregoing — regarding 
the  true  character  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy— events    of    general    public    Interest 
brought  the  truth  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
American  people  periodically;   for  example: 

(a)  The  1935  protest  by  the  United  States 
Government,  through  the  note  of  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  to  Soviet  Russia,  regarding  sub- 
versive activities  by  Communists — controlled 
by  Moscow — In  the  United  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  1933  recognition  agreement.  (See 
this  note  quoted  hereinafter.)  Scarcely  an 
adult  citizen  could  then  have  missed  know- 
ing about  this  dramatic  protest  and  accom- 
panying developments — or  missed  the  point: 
the  United  States  Government's  charge  that 
the  "Communist  Party"  was  being  directed 
from  Moscow  In  its  activities  aimed  at  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  Government.  For 
several  days  especially  these  startling  charges 
and  protests  received  big  press  and  radio  cov- 
erage on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

(b)  In  1940,  President  Roosevelt  addressed 
a  large  group  on  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House,  representing  the  American  Youth 
Congress  then  in  session  in  Washington. 
(New  York  Times,  February  11,  1940.)  This 
CK-ganization  was  then  under  sharp  attack 
from  many  responsible  sources  as  being 
Communist-dominated  (later  proved  true 
(^Belally).  This  was  in  the  period  of  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  and  the  President's  harsh 
criticism  of  Soviet  Russia  was  received  coldly, 
even  with  some  boos,  by  this  group  atx>ut 
which  he  had  something  to  say  as  including 
Communists  and  warning  them  against  sub- 
Teraion.    He  said  in  part: 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  got  the 


courage  to  face  the  fact,  the  practloal  fact 
known  to  you  and  known  to  all  the  world,  is 
run  by  a  dictatorship,  a  dictatorship  as  abso- 
lute as  any  other  dictatorship  In  ths 
world.  •  •  • 

"It  has  been  said  that  some  oi  you  ar« 
Communists.  *  *  *  as  Americans  you  hav* 
not  only  a  right  but  a  sacred  duty  to  confln* 
your  advocacy  of  changes  in  law  to  the  meth- 
ods prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  th» 
United  States — and  you  have  no  Amerleaa 
right,  by  act  or  deed  of  any  kind,  to  subvert 
the  Government  and  the  Constitutton  of  this 
Nation." 

President  Roosevelt  thus  went  on  record 
officially  and  publicly  with  respect  to  the 
subversive  character  of  the  Communists  and 
their  conspiracy — in  early  1940;  and  with 
such  publicity  for  his  remarks  as  to  reach 
the  attention  of  the  Nation,  due  pertly  to  his 
blunt  attack  on  Russia  and  Communists 
being  during  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  added  to  the  publicity  at  this 
time  about  Commxmists — about  their  being 
potent  in  this  organization,  the  American 
Youth  Congress — by  defending  it  through  a 
public  statement  that  she  thought  it  was 
"unfair"  to  expect  it  to  "expel  the  Young 
Communist  League.*  •  •  ••  (New  York 
•nmes.  Feb.  11.  1940.  section  4.  p.  10  S.)  Of 
this  White  House  event,  she  later  wrote:       a 

"Franklin's  first  real  contact  with  tb« 
American  Youth  Congress  was  made  after  I 
had  become  fairly  certain  they  were  Com- 
munist-dominated. •  •  •  I  induced  my  hus- 
band to  address  them  from  the  south  por- 
tico of  the  White  House.  •  •  •  They  booed 
the  President."  '-- 

(McCall's  magaslne.  September  194B;  ssv 
also  Amertcan  Mercury,  February  1968.  arti- 
cle by  J.  B.  Matthews,  "CommunisU  in  the 
White  House,"  reciting  other  events  in  that 
period  which  also  helped  put  the  American 
people  on  notice  about  the  conspiracy.) 

Culture  and  The  Crista 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Writers.  Artists, 
Teachers,  Physicians.  Engineers,  Scientists, 
and  Other  Professional  Workers  of  America. 
League  of  Professional  Groups  for  Foster 
and  Ford;  published  by  Workers  Library 
Publishers,  post  office  box  148.  sUtion  D. 
New  York  City.  October  1932  « 


"Preface 

"•  *  •  As  responsibie  intellectual  work- 
ers we  have  aligned  ourselves  with  the 
franldy  revolutionary  Communist  Party,  th* 
party  of  the  workers.  In  this  letter,  we 
speak  to  you  •  •  •  why  we  have  made  this 
decision  and  why  we  think  that  you  too 
should  support  the  Conununlst  Party  in  the 
political  campaign  now  under  way." 

Page  17:  -Toward  a  New  Society";  (It) 
•••  •  •  Only  socialism  can  eliminate  tbs 
exploitation  and  misery  which  prevail 
under  capitalism  •  •  •.-  Under  the  head- 
ing "The  Professional  Classes  Will  Be  Liber- 
ated," tt  then  says:  "It  is  an  ideal  worth 
fighting  for.  and  it  is  a  practical  and  realla- 
able  ideal,  as  is  being  proved  in  the  Soviet 
Union  •••.•« 

Pages  23-4:  "The  Communist  Party"  dis- 
cussed, socialism's  deeds;  then  it  states: 
"Already  in  Soviet  Russia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Communists  •  •  •  fextolls  their 
accomplishments  there! .  •  •  •  Contrast 
this  with  capitalist  America  in  which  the 
luxury  of  a  few  is  fiaunted  in  the  face  of 
hungry  and  homeless  millions.  The  Com- 
munist Party  proposes  as  the  real  solution 
of  the  present  crisis  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  which  is  responsible  for  all  crises. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  con- 
quest of  political  power  •  •  •  usher  In  the 
Socialist  commonwealth.  •  •  •  The  Com- 
munist Party  is  the  only  party  which  has 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  major  struggle 


of  the  workers  against  capital  and  the  capi- 
talist state." 

Page  27:  "The  Communist  Road  to  a  New 
Society"  is  discussed  next;  says  the  Com- 
munist Party's  program  proposes:  "•  •  • 
the  first  steps,  under  existing  conditions,  to- 
ward the  overthrow  ol  Ci4>italism  •  •  •. 
Why  vote  for  the  Communist  Party?  Be- 
cause it  *  *  *  l««ds  in  the  attack  on  the 
capitalist  class  aiul  iU  tool,  the  capitalist 
state  •  *  *  [the  ruling  class  in  America) 
•  •  •  must  be  forced  by  the  threat  of  the 
growing  power  of  a  militant  revolutionary 
organization  •  •  ***  [to  yield  concessions  to 
the  workers). 

Page  80:  "*  *  *  It  is  ciq>italism  which  is 
destructive  of  all  culture  and  conununism 
which  desires  to  save  civULution  and  its  cul- 
tural heritage  •  •  •  we  caU  upon  all  men 
and  vromen — especially  workers  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  arts — to  Join  In  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  against  ca])ltallsm  under  the 
leadersliip  of  the  Ccmununist  Party." 

"Vote   Communist — for  Foster   and   Ford- 
on  November  8." 

Some  52  names  given  as  the  signers.  In- 
cluding (among  profeasorK)  Sidney  Hook.»« 
Granville  Hlcks,  Frederick  L.  Schuman. 

SBCTTOM  m 

The  current  debate 
about  Communists  as  teachers 

Two  questions  are  now  being  hotly  debated 
throughout  the  country:  (1)  Should  Com- 
mimist  c(msplracy  membership  alone  bar  a 
person  from  holding  a  teacher-poeltlon? 
(2)  Who  should  deal  with  this  problem  oi 
OcMnmunist  teachers — faculties,  or  adminis- 
trative oOcials  of  educational  institutions,  of^ 
public  officials  such  as  congressional  com- 
mittees? 

To  the  first  question,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
In  the  educational  world  answer  "Yes" — for 
example,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  1949.  then  led  by  such  university  pres- 
idents as  Eisenhower  and  Ccmant.  (See  point 
9.)  Some  others  say  "No";  say  in  effect: 
"Only  Subversive  Acts.  Not  Party  Member- 
ship. Are  Grounds  for  Dismissal" — these 
words  being  quoted  from  a  subheadline  (New 
York  Times.  March  7,  1953  i ;  the  headline  be- 
ing: "Educators  Defend  Reds  Among  Them." 
This  dispatch,  from  Chtcaijo,  reported  that  a 
group  of  professors  had  taken  this  stand  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Higher  Education;  and  it  Indicated  that  the 
discussion  was  iMtsed  on  a  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Profeason  to 
like  effect,  one  of  the  discussion-group  iead- 


»  AxTTHoa's  Won:  This  was  one  of  the  con- 
spiracy's official  publishing  agencies. 


••AtTTHoa's  Now:  This  Prof.  Sidney  Hook, 
of  New  York  University,  and  his  co- 
signers of  this  1932  manifesto,  propagated  in 
it  substantially  the  Communist  conspiracy's 
line  of  thought — as  expressed,  for  example,  in 
the  1932  book.  Toward  Soviet  America,  by 
the  longtime  Communist  leader,  William  Z. 
Foster,  previously  mentioned. 

One  of  the  signers.  Prof.  Granville  Hicks, 
became  a  meml>er  of  the  conspiracy  in  the 
winter  of  1934-6.  He  had  been,  according 
to  his  testimony,  "•  •  •  a  rather  close  fellow 
traveler  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  years;  so  close 
that  I  was  actually  an  editor  of  the  New 
Masses,  which  was.  of  course,  a  Communist 
magazine.  I  was  an  editor  at  a  time  when 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  party.  It  was 
very  natural  that  I  sho\ild  be  at  some  point 
or  other  recruited  into  the  party.  And  when 
I  was  asked  •  •  •  I  immediately  agreed  to 
Join  the  party,  and  I  did  so."  (Hearings,  p. 
96.  February  26.  1953,  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.) 

This  1932  "manifesto"  is  one  more  bit  of 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  conspiracy — especially  its  close  ties 
with  the  Communists  of  Russia  and  its  rev- 
olutionary aim,  to  overthrow  the  United 
States  Government — was  then  well  known  in 
educational  circles,  and  earlier  of  course. 


era  being  Prof.  Qulncy  Wright  <rf  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  See  also  later  reports  of 
the  association's  annual  meeting  at  vrtiich 
this  stand  was  formally  approved  (New  York 
Times,  March  28  and  29,  1953) . 

Leading  popular  publications  have  In  re- 
cent years  given  wide  circulation  to  the  views 
on  this  subject  of  one  professor  In  particular 
and  tiave  thus  in  effect  vouched  for  ills  being 
worthy  to  advise  the  American  people,  in- 
cluding the  teaching  profession,  on  this 
critically  important  topic.  He  Is  most  articu- 
late and  has  assumed  a  role  of  leadership  In 
Its  public  discussion.  His  views  are  therefore 
deemed  to  merit  special  conunent  here.  He  Is 
Prof.  Sidney  Hook.  (See  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Septemlier  10,  1949;  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  February  27.  1949;  July  9.  1950; 
Decemljer  14,  1953).  He  is  the  same  Sidney 
Hook  who  signed  the  previously  quoted 
"manifesto"  in  1932— entitled  "Culture  and 
The  Crisis" — in  support  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  "revolutionary  strtiggle".  of  the 
"franldy  revolutionary  Communist  Party"; 
yet  these  publications  gave  their  readers 
no  warning  of  this  fact.  If  warned,  would 
not  the  readers  have  asked:  Why  pick  this 
particular  professor  to  guide  our  thinking  on 
this  particular  subject? 

Although  Hook's  articles  disc\iss  forcefully 
the  evil  characteristics  of  the  conspiracy  and 
repeatedly  assert  that  a  member  is  imflt  to 
teach,  nevertheless  he  gives  the  "soft"  an- 
swer— for  example  as  stated  in  the  first 
above-mentioned  article  (p.  166) : 

"Care  should  be  taken  to  make  clear  that 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party  estab- 
lishes a  prima  facie,  not  a  compelling,  case 
against  educational  employablUty.  This  does 
not  entail  necessarily  automatic  dismissal  of 
some  lone  Communist  teaching  In  some  Iso- 
lated institution.  Nor  does  It  mean,  as  we 
have  seen.  cealo\is  interrogation  to  discover 
what  teachers  are  doing  in  their  classrooms. 
Sensibly  interpreted,  it  nxeans  Uiat  the 
principle  of  dismissal  will  be  applied  when- 
ever sufficient  concrete  evidence  of  Com- 
munist Party  activity  appears  on  the 
campiis." 

Regarding  his  advocacy  of  leaving  "some 
lone  Conununlst"  teacher  free  to  do  the  con- 
spiracy's evil  work,  in  effect,  the  reader 
should  reread  the  sharp  warning  in  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd.  previously 
quoted,  about  such  a  teacher's  aims  and 
methods;  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jansen,  about 
his  4  tests  for  teachers  and  how  Commimists 
fail  all  of  them;  and  note  again  Professor 
Norton's  already  quoted  warning  about  the 
conspiracy:  "*  *  *  it  assigns  a  special  role 
to  the  teacher  who  Joins  this  movement — it 
Is  his  duty  to  destroy  the  loyalty  of  the 
child  and  youth  and  to  indoctrinate  him 
with  Communist  Ideology." 

In  his  1950  article,  Hook  repeats  his  earlier 
answer:  conspiracy  membership  is  "prima 
facie  evidence  of  unfitness" — ^not  conclusive 
evidence.  His  1952  article  expresses  no  con- 
trary conclusion.  Strangely  enough,  he  lias 
nevertheless  come  to  Ite  considered  widely. 
It  seems,  as  being  forthright  and  unqualified 
In  his  opposition  to  Communists  as  teachers. 
An  adequate  examination  of  his  articles 
proves  this  is  not  so — Judged  by  the  above 
mentioned  clear-cut  stand  taken,  for 
example,  by  the  NEA  and  the  members  of  its 
Educational  Policies  Commission  in  1949,  in- 
cluding Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Conant 
of  Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities. 

The  role  of  congressional  committees 
Those  educators  like  Professor  Hook  and 
the  previously  mentioned  Chicago  group,  and 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors,  who  answer  the 
first  stated  question  in  the  negative,  also 
seem  agreed  upon  the  answer  to  the  second 
question.  He  gave  this  answer  in  his  1952 
article:  "Educators  themselves  can  eliminate 
from  their  ranks  these  few  unfaithful  ones 
without  the  help  of  the  state  power."  (Hta 
words  "unf althfxil  ones"  referring  to  teasers 


under  Instructions  to  betray  their  trust — 
such  as.  he  says,  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  Communist  Party;  and  "state 
power"  meaning,  for  example,  oongreaslonal 
committee  Investigations.]  Hook's  1950 
article  had  previously  put  it  this  way :  -•  •  • 
This  is  a  matter  of  ethical  hygiene  •  •  • 
the  enforcement  of  the  proper  professional 
standards  should  rest  with  the  teachers 
themselves  and  not  with  the  state  or  Regents 
or  even  boards  of  trustees  *  *  *" 

(AuTHOK's  NoTx:  The  above  1952  statement 
of  Hook  leaves  still  unchanged  his  position 
about  conspiracy -nxembership  constituting 
only  a  |»lma  fade  case  against  a  teacher.) 

At  the  39th  annual  convention  ot  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors in  Chicago,  on  March  27,  1953,  it  op- 
posed governmental  investigations — such  as 
congressional  committee  Investigations—' 
which  seek  to  ferret  out  undercover  Com- 
munist-teachers; at  the  same  time  that  it 
opposed  ousting  of  a  teacher  on  the  ground 
of  conspiracy-membership  alone.  At  the 
meeting  Prof.  Quincy  Wright  outspokenly 
opposed  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees. (New  York  inmes,  March  28.  29. 
1953).  The  convention  also  went  on  record, 
expressly  and  in  detail,  in  favor  of  the  "catch 
them  in  the  act"  solution  to  the  problem — 
which  Is  no  solution  at  all,  as  indicated  in 
point  8  of  the  10  points.  For  the  reason 
point  8  states,  this  i^Ieged  scdution  is  so  un- 
realistic as  to  tie  a  sham;  and  the  very  pro- 
fessors who  offer  it  would  t>e  among  the  most 
vociferous  in  opposing  its  implication,  if 
ever  tfied — for  that  very  reason.  The  con- 
vention made  its  position  complete — com- 
pletely unsound — ^by  also  opposing  the  dis- 
charge of  a  teacher  for  refusal  to  answer  a 
legislative  conunittee's  questions  about  his 
membership  in  the  conspiracy,  resting  his  re- 
ftisal  on  the  Fifth  Amendment's  protection 
against  self-incrimination.  As  usual,  this 
whole  position  ignores  the  dlsloyalty-to- 
country  factor,  among  its  other  defects. 

To  those  educators  and  others  who  say  In 
effect:  Leave  It  to  the  faculties  to  ferret  out 
undercover  Communist  teachers,  a  fair  ques- 
tion is  this — ^What  faculty,  or  faculty  mem- 
ber, has  ever  acted  effectively  in  this  regard 
without  aid  by  public  officials?  To  leave  it 
to  faculties  is.  in  reality,  to  leave  the  Job 
undone — as  the  record  for  decades  proves. 
This  is  true  primarily  because  faculties  are 
powerless  to  do  the  Job.  partly  for  the  reasons 
stated  below. 

President  Conant,  of  Harvard  University,  Is 
one  of  the  educators  who  has  taken  a  sound 
stand  regarding  the  second  stated  question: 
That  public  officials,  such  as  congressional 
committees,  as  well  as  administrative  offi- 
cials of  educational  institutions,  do  have  a 
proper  role  in  this  connection.  Testifying 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  February  3,  1953,  he  said  (p.  80) : 
"•  •  •  a  imiversity  could  not  undertake,  in 
my  opinion,  the  kind  of  investigation  which 
would  find  the  really  hidden  Communists 
without  destroying  the  life  of  the  univer- 
sity." He  conceded  (pp.  87,  96)  that  it  is 
a  proper  function  of  Congress  to  make  any 
such  needed  investigation. 

Only  a  legislative  committee  (of  Congress 
or  a  State  legislature)  can  have  the  needed 
special  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy's  oper- 
ations and  techniques,  the  needed  power  of 
eubpena,  the  needed  power  to  punish  for 
contempt  or  to  expose  perjury  when  the 
facts  warrant,  and  the  needed  funds  and 
facilities  to  make  a  thorough  investigation. 
It  is  only  with  these  essential  tools  that  an 
effective  Job  can  be  done.  No  educational 
institution,  much  less  faculty,  can  possess 
these  tools,  can  do  the  Job.  Note  again  Dr. 
Jansen'B  testimony  (pp.  654-6) : 

"•  •  •  a  faculty  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  started.  The  Commtmists  are  clever  in 
hiding  their  memt)ershlp  from  anybody  but 
their  own  party  members  and  the  faculties 
don't  have  the  facilities  for  investigatlon. 
I  think  there  U  a  real  danger  that  If  a  faculty 
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Btart«d  to  do  all  the  InTeatlgation  that  you 
would  find  the  faculty  divided  agalnet  Itself, 
■o  that  I  doubt  very  much  that  a  faculty  can 
do  the  Job  effectlTely.'* 

AUo  note  again  Dr.  Dodd'a  testimony  on 
thU  point.  preTknialy  quoted  (at  p.  883) : 

"But  the  home  folks  do  not  have  the 
equipment  or  the  Information  to  uncover 
thto  conaplracy.  This  U  material  which  l» 
away  down  under.  Only  a  committee  which 
has  the  power  of  eubpena.  only  a  committee 
which  has  had  experience  with  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  can  do  It." 

It  la  noteworthy  that  President  Hairy 
Oldeonse.  of  Brooklyn  College.  New  York  City. 
in  testifying  on  March  11.  1953.  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committe.  stated 
that  the  work  of  the  committee  had  helped 
his  institution  rid  Itself  of  »«^««i«"fP*^'2 
communist  teachers  who  b««»^*f^.  *»"**: 
tloned  some  years  previously  but  at  that 
time  denied  membership  In  the  conspiracy- 
leaving  him  helpless  to  prove  they  were 
SJC^Tet  he  w«  able  to  force  them  out 
wh^  they  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  this  membership  asked  by  the  com- 
mlttee.  He  lauded  the  committee  s  work  (for 
example— Hearings,  pp.  557-8,  560). 

in  the  current  debate,  the  two  stated 
ouestions  must  be  answered  compatibly  with 
2S3emic  freedom-respoDsibUity  and  na- 
tlonal  security:  the  first.  "Yes";  the  second: 
Legislative  committees  should  help  educa- 
ti^al  institution*  do  the  needed  Job  ot 
Identifying  Communisto  in  teaching  posi- 
tions. (Regarding  the  first,  see  especiaUy 
point  10  of  the  10  points.) 

BBCnON  XT 

Revort  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  1924 
entitUd:  "ReooffnitUm  of  Russia" 

(To  Senate  F»elgn  Relations  Committee: 
iee  references  (A)  8.  hundreds  of  pages  of 
original  doctunents  and  other  authoritative 
material;  supporting  points  1.  2.  and  3  of  the 
10  polnU.) 

The  report's  eonclusUms 

Pages  248-349:  "From  the  above  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  question  of  whether  Commu- 
nist programs  contemplate  the  iise  of  force 
and  violence  has  been  passed  upon  by  every 
class  of  tribunal  which  could  pass  upon  It, 
namely.  Federal  and  State  courts,  adminis- 
trative tribunals  and  legislative  committees 
of  both  Federal  and  State  governments,  and 
In  every  class  the  result  has  been  in  support 
of  the  position  that  force  and  violence  are 
Inseparable  from  Communist  programs.  In 
addition,  the  Secretaries  of  SUte  of  the 
United  States,  under  different  administra- 
tions, have  issued  formal  expressions  on  the 
subject  of  Soviet  Russia  and  all  of  them  are 
In  line  with  the  foregoing  decisions."  (Court 
decisions  previously  discussed  in  the  report.) 

Page  304:  "The  above  quotations  are  taken 
from  the  original  dociunents.  and  are  cited 
as  being  illustrative  of  the  complete  control 
exercised  by  the  Third  International  over  all 
factions  of  the  Communist  movement  in  the 
United  States  •  •  •" 

Page  313  (see  also  p.  144) :  'In  the  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  memorandum,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  Commimlst  Interna- 
tional Is  an  organization  that  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  all  so-called  capitalistic  govern- 
ments by  force  and  violence  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
which  is  to  be  retained  vmtll  the  moment 
arrives  when  the  Communist  state  will  come 
Into  being.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. Conununlst  parties  were  formed 
throughout  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  and  In  the  United  States  a  section 
of  the  Communist  International  was  estab- 
lished In  1919.  which  adc^ted  a  revolutionary 
program.  Including  as  part  of  the  tactics  of 
carrying  out  such  a  program  the  use  of  force 
and  violence.  From  1919  to  date  the  Com- 
munist International  has  directed  in  the 
United  States  the  work  of  the  Communist 


Party  which,  in  1931.  established  what  It 
referred  to  as  a  legal  political  party;  namely, 
the  Workers'  Party  <tf  America,  but  which, 
from  docximentary  evidence  already  submit- 
ted, is  merely  another  name  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  America  and  which  advocates, 
as  did  the  Communist  Party  of  America,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  there  Is  In  existence  an 
Illegal  apparatxis  which  directs  the  legal 
apparatus  or  the  Workers'  Party  of  America 
and  that  the  activities  of  the  entire  move- 
ment are  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Third  International  at  Moscow." 

Page   530    (see   also    157-158).   concluding 
paragraph  of  report:  "It  is  believed  that  the 
evidence   presented   by   the   Department   of 
State  at  this  hearing  has  conclusively  estab- 
lished three  facts:  First,  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Bolshevik  organization  known  as  the 
Communist  Party,  so-called  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Communist  International,  all 
of  which  are  controlled  by  a  small  group  of 
individuals,  technically  known  as  the  politi- 
cal bureau  ot  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 
Second,  the  spiritual  and  organic  connection 
between  this  Moscow  group  and  Its  agent  In 
this     country — the     American     Communist 
Party  and  its  legal  counterpart,  the  Workers' 
Party.    Not  only  are  these  organizations  the 
creation  of  Moscow,  but  the  latter  has  also 
elaborated  their  program  and  controlled  and 
supervised  their  activities.    While  there  may 
have  existed  in  the  United  States  individuals. 
and  even  groups,  imbued  with  Marxist  doc- 
trines prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Communist 
International,  the  existence  of  a  disciplined 
party  equipped  with  a  program  aiming  at 
the   overthrow   of   the   Institutions   of    this 
country  by  force  and  violence  is  diie  to  the 
Intervention  of  the  Bolshevik  organisations 
Into  the  domestic  political  life  of  the  United 
States.    The  eesential  fact  is  the  existence  of 
an  organization  in  the  United  States  created 
by  and  completely  subservient  to  a  foreign 
organization  su-iving  to  overthrow  the  eidst- 
ing  social  and  political  order  of  this  country. 
Third,  the  subversive  and  pernicious  activi- 
ties at  the  American  Communist  Party  and 
the  Workers'  Party  and  their  subordinate  and 
allied  organs  in  the  United  States  are  activi- 
ties resulting  from  and  flowing  out  of  the 
program  elaborated  for  them  by  the  Moscow 
group." 

(Author's  Not«:  This  report  by  Secretary 
Hughes,  formerly  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  later  Chief  Justice,  proved 
conclusively,  as  long  ago  as  1924.  that  the 
featiires  oi  the  conspiracy  covered  by  points 
1.  a.  and  3  of  the  10  points  were  then  offi- 
cially i>roven  and  well  and  widely  known  In 
the  United  States;  based  largely  on  evidence 
known  since  1919-20.) 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing's  toamingt,  1918- 
20,  at>out  the  true  nature  of  the  Kremlin- 
headed  Bolshevist  conspiracy 

(a)  January  2,  1918.  letter  to  President 
Wilson.  "The  Lansing  Papers."  1914-30.  vol- 
ume n.  pages  348.  348  (State  Department 
publication  No.  1431): 

Page  348:  The  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  "have 
set  up  over  a  portion  of  Russia  a  despotic 
oligarchy  as  menacing  to  liberty  as  any  abso- 
lute monarchy  on  earth,  and  this  they  main- 
tain by  force  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  they  prevent  from  expression 
•  *  *.  Lenin.  Trotsky,  and  their  colleagues 
are  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  present  social 
order  In  all  countries  that  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  said  which  would  gain 
their  favor  or  render  them  amenable  to  rea- 
son." 

(b)  September  14.  1018,  letter  from  lAn»* 
Ing  to  (Slsson]  the  General  Director  of  the 
foreign  section  of  the  [Creel]  Committee  on 
Public  Information: 

This  letter  was  regarding  the  Sisson  re- 
port: "The  Oerman-Bolshevlk  Conspiracy." 
published  In  War  Information  Series.  No.  20; 


Government  Printing  Office.  1918:  contain* 
ing.  according  to  Lansing's  letter,  "a  scathing 
arraignment  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  the 
Bolshevik  leaders."  Lansing  warned  iu  pub- 
lication would  infuriate  the  Bolsheviks. 

(c)  Report.  "Bolshevist  Movement  In  Rus- 
sia." Senate  Document  173,  January  5,  1930. 
transmitted  with  October  37,  1919.  letter 
from  Lansing  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
for  information  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

Page  7:  "Character  of  the  Bolshevist  Rule": 

"1.  DIcUtorshtp  of  the  ProletarUt"  |  Bol- 
sheviks' purpose  per  statement  wirelessed 
by  them  from  Petrograd  (Moscow)  on  Janu- 
ary 23.  1919.  In  a  call  for  First  Congress  of 
New  Revolutionary  International,  later  called 
the  Third  or  Communist  InternatioiuU  | : 

**  The  present  is  a  period  of  destruction 
and  crushing  of  the  capitalist  system  of  the 
whole  world.  The  aim  of  the  proletariat 
must  now  be  immediately  to  conquer  power. 
To  conquer  power  means  to  destroy  the 
governmental  apparatus  of  the  lx>urgeolsla 
and  to  organize  a  new  proletarian  govern- 
mental apparatus.  This  new  apparatus  must 
express  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat'." 

Page  9:  "4.  Terror." 

Page  9:  Discusses:  "•  *  *  Isgallaed  terror, 
an  Instrument'  in  the  class  war  which  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Bolahevlst  doc- 
trine. *  •  •  Recourse  is  also  had  to  mass 
terror." 

Page  20:  "Bolshevist  Program  of  World 
Revolution": 

"1.  Bolshevism  International.  Not  Na- 
tional: It  Is  of  the  essence  of  the  Bolshevist 
movement  that  it  is  international  and  not 
national  in  character.  •  •  •  That  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  playing  an  international  game 
and  aim  directly  at  the  subversion  of  all 
governments  is  disclosed  by  the  avowed  tac- 
tics of  their  foreign  policy.  •   •  ••• 

Page  31 :  "2.  Typical  Proclamations:  •  •  • 
This  inropaganda  emphasizes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  movement  all  over 
the  world.  •  •  ••• 

"3.  Communist  International":  btab- 
llshed  in  Moscow,  March  1919,  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  appeals  "to  the  tollers  of  the 
whole  world" — to  revolt  against  their  gor- 
ernments. 

Appendix  contains  ample  documentation, 
copies  of  original  BolshevUc  regime  paper*. 

Secretary  of  State  Colby's  letter  Au^uMt  1$, 
1920  (from  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States.  1920.  voU 
in.  p.  4»€) 

(To  the  Italian  Ambassador,  saying  It's 
Impossible  to  recognize  Russia,  due  to  cer- 
tain facts]! 

"Theee  facts,  which  none  dLq>ute.  have 
convinced  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  against  iu  will,  that  the  existing 
regime  In  Russia  is  based  upon  the  negation 
of  every  principle  of  honor  and  good  faith, 
and  every  usage  and  convention,  underlying 
the  whole  structure  of  International  law; 
the  negation.  In  short,  of  every  principle 
upon  which  It  is  possible  to  base  harmonious 
and  trustful  relations,  whether  of  nations 
or  of  individuals.  The  responsible  leaders  of 
the  regime  (p.  467)  have  frequently  and 
openly  lK>asted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign 
agreements  and  undertakings  vrtth  foreign 
powers  while  not  having  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  observing  such  undertakings  or 
carrying  out  such  agreements  •  •  •  (they 
have  declared)  •  •  •  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  bolshevism  in  Russia,  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  rule,  depends,  and  must 
continue  to  depend,  upon  the  occvirrence  ot 
revolution  in  all  other  civilized  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  which  will  over- 
throw and  destroy  their  governments  and  set 
up  Bolshevik  rule  in  their  stead.  They 
have  made  it  qxilte  plain  that  they  intend  to 
use  every  means,  including,  of  course,  diplo- 
matic agencies,  to  promote  revolutionary 
movements    In    other    countries  •  *  *  Um 


golsbcvlst  government  Is  Itself  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  poliUcal  faction,  with  ex- 
tensive international  ramifications  throiigh 
the  Third  Internationale,  and  that  this  body, 
which  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  BoUhe- 
vlst  government  from  the  public  revenues  of 
Russia,  has  for  its  openly  avowed  aim  the 
promotion  of  Bolshevist  revolutions  through- 
out the  world-  The  leaders  of  the  BoUhevikl 
have  boasted  that  their  promises  of  non- 
Interference  with  other  nations  would  In 
no  wise  bind  the  agenU  of  thU  body  «  •  •  • 
(p.  488)  •  •  •  We  cannot  recognize,  hold 
official  relaUons  with,  or  give  friendly  re- 
ception to  the  agents  of  a  government  which 
is  determined  and  bound  to  conspire  against 
our  institutions;  whose  diplomats  will  be  the 
agitators  of  dangerous  revolt;  whose  spokes- 
men say  they  will  sign  agreements  with  no 
intenUon  of  keeping  them." 

Secretary  of  State  Hull's  note.  August  25. 
1935.  to  Soviet  Russia,  protesting  against 
flagrant   violations,   by   the   Seventh   All- 
World  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. Moscow,  1935.  of  the  1933  United 
StateS'Russia     recognition      agreement — 
against  subversive  activities  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  in  New  York  Times.  Au- 
gust  26.  1935,  aixd  later. 
American    Communists    at    the    Moscow 
meeting  had  reported  on  suoversfve  activi- 
ties in  tlie  United  States  by  the  Communist 
organization  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Mos- 
cow Congress  ordered  revolutionary  activi- 
ties to  be  pressed  In  all  capitalist  countries. 
(New  York  Times.  August  26.  90.) 

The  Hull  note  recites  the  1933  letter- 
pledge  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment;  states  that 
the  Communist  International  operates  on 
territory  of  that  Government  and  so  U  known 
to  that  Government;  that  this  organization 
made  dear  its  plans  against  the  United 
States,  regarding  its  internal  affairs,  through 
policies  and  activities  of  the  Communist  or- 
ganization   In   the   United   States — decided 


«•  ATTTROK's  NoTx:  Thls  boast— so  repugnant 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  1920 — 
was  exactly  in  line  with  what  the  R\isslan 
Government  said  and  did  after  recognition 
by  the  United  States  in  1933.  Within  2  days 
after  announcement  of  recognition  by  Pres- 
ident Rooeevelt  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Lit- 
vinoff.  the  latter  was  asked  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  November  19:  "How  does  your 
agreement  with  President  Roosevelt  on  prop- 
aganda affect  the  Third  International?"  He 
answered:  "The  Third  Internationale  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  document.  You  must  not 
read  more  into  the  document  than  was  in- 
tended." (DaUy  Worker.  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 20.  1933.) 

In  the  same  November  20  issue,  the  Dally 
Worker  had  an  editorial  subheaded  thus: 
"Revolutionary  Way  Out  erf  the  Crisis"— and 
frankly  discussed  promoting  revolution  in 
the  United  States:  "•  •  •  In  this  country, 
the  Communist  Party,  section  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  basing  itself  on  the 
principles  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  will  more  de- 
terminedly than  ever  strive  to  win  the  Amer- 
ican workers  for  the  revolutionary  way  o\rt  ot 
the  crisis,  for  the  emulation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  revolutionary  victories  •  •  ••" 

See  also  the  editorial.  Dally  Worker,  No- 
vember 21,  again  stressing  that  the  Third 
International  was  not  covered  by  the  promise 
of  the  Soviet  Government  (to  refrain  from 
promoting  overthrow  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment) in  the  then  Jxist  signed  recogni- 
tion agreement;  basing  this  stand  on  the 
false  premise  of  lack  of  control  by  the  Soviet 
Government  over  the  Third  International. 
The  truth,  of  course,  was  and  is  that  the 
same  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow  control 
both;  and  have  since  1919  when  the  Third 
International  was  formed. 

Note  again  that  the  Daily  Worker  is  an 
official  organ  of  the  Blremlln-headed  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 


upon  at  the  Moecow  meeting;  to  be  executed 
by  American  Communists  present  at  the 
meeting  (and  their  Communist  aiq>aratus  In 
the  United  States),  as  was  known  to  twth 
GovemmenU.    Hull  further  stated: 

"As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  People's 
Oommissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  when  discuss- 
ing earlier  violations  of  the  undertaking  of 
November  16.  1933.  the  American  people  re- 
sent most  strongly  interference  by  foreign 
countries  In  their  Internal  affairs." 

Soviet  Government  rejected  United  States 
protest;  denied  having  any  ecmtrol  over,  or 
responsibility  for,  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nist International.  (New  York  Times,  Au- 
gust 28.) 

President  Roosevelt  took  pejrsonal  charge 
of  handling  the  dealings  with  Soviet  Russia; 
Hull  called  to  the  White  Hotise.  (New  York 
Times.  August  29.)  (To  like  effect,  see  New 
York  Times,  September  1.) 

Secretary  Hull's  statement  of  August  31. 1935. 

replying  to  Russia's  answer  to  the  Hull 

note   of  August   25   <u   reported   in   New 

York  Times.  September  1.  1935 

"•  •  •  The  recent  note  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  reply  of  that  Government  raises  the 
Issue  whether  that  Government  *  *  *  (in 
violation  of  the  1933  agreement]  •  •  •  wUl 
permit  organizations  or  groups  operating  on 
its  territory  to  plan  and  direct  movements 
contemplating  the  overthrow  of  the  political 
or  social  order  of  the  United  States. 

"For  16  years  this  Government  withheld 
recognition — as  did  many  other  govern- 
ments— mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  So- 
viet Government  had  failed  to  respect  the 
right  of  this  Nation  to  mainUin  iU  own 
political  and  social  order  without  Interfer- 
ence by  organizations  conducting  in  or  from 
Soviet  territory  activities  directed  against 
our  institutions. 

(In  1933  the  United  SUtes  policy  changed 
on  the  basis  of  the  pledge  mentioned  above, 
Hull  said,  and  then  l>e  continued] : 

"The  essence  of  this  pledge  was  the  obli- 
gation assumed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
not  to  permit  persons  or  groups  on  its  ter- 
ritory to  engage  in  efforts  or  movements  di- 
rected toward  the  overthrow  of  our  institu- 
tions •   •  •      (q\iotes  the   1933   agreement] 

•  •  •.  The  language  of  the  above  quoted 
paragraph  irrefutably  covers  the  activities  <^ 
the  Communist  International,  which  was 
then,  and  still  Is.  the  outstanding  world 
Communist  organization  with  headquarters 
In  Moecow  •  •  •  [says  Soviet  Government. 
In  Its  answer  of  August  27.  in  almost  so  many 
words  repudiates  the  1933  pledge]. 

"•  •  •  Not  for  a  moment  denying  or 
questioning  the  fact  of  Communist  Inter- 
national activities  on  Soviet  territory  involv- 
ing interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Government 

•  •  •  [denies  having  promised  to  prevent 
these  activities]  •  •  •  that  there  has  been 
a  clear-cut  disregard  and  disavowal  of  the 
pledge  of  the  Soviet  Government  Is  obvious." 

•aCTION  T 

Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  title  I— Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  (U. 
S.  Code,  title  50.  "War  and  National  De- 
fense." ch^  23.  sec.  781  et  seq.,  pp.  438  et 
•eg)  ' 

nVecesstty  for  Legislation 
"8x0.2.  As  a  reevdt  of  evidence  adduced 
before  various  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  the  Congress  here- 
by finds  that — 

"(1)  There  exists  a  world  Communist 
movement  which.  In  Its  origins,  It^  develop- 
ment, and  Its  present  practice,  is  a  world- 
wide revolutionary  movement  whose  purpoee 
It  U.  by  treachery,  deceit.  Infiltration  Into 
other  groups  (governmental  and  oOxerwise). 
espionage,  sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  In  the 


eoontrles  throui^out  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  world-wide  Communist  organl- 
maUaa. 

"(4)  The  direction  and  control  of  ttub 
world  Communist  movement  Is  vested  In  and 
exercised  by  the  Communist  dictatorship  of 
a  foreign  country. 

"(5)  The  Communist  dictatorship  of  such 
foreign  country  •  •  •  establishes  *  *  *  in 
various  countries,  action  organizations  which 
are  not  free  and  independent  organizations, 
but  are  sections  of  a  world-wide  Communist 
organization  and  are  controlled,  directed, 
and  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  of  such  foreign  coxmtry. 

"(6)  The  Communist  action  organizations 
so  established  and  utilized  in  various  coun- 
tries •  •  •  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  world  Communist  movenwnt 
by  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of  existing 
governments  by  any  available  means,  includ- 
ing force  if  necessary.  •  •  •  Although  such 
organizations  usually  designate  themselves 
as  political  parties,  they  are  in  fact  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  world-wide  Com- 
munist movement  and  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  such  movement  by  conspiratorial  and 
coercive  tactics,  instead  of  through  the 
democratic  processes  •  •  • 

"(7)  *  *  *  such  Communist  OTkjanlzations 
In  varioxtt  countries  are  organized  on  a  se- 
cret, conspiratorial  basis  •  •  •  (operate 
partly  through  "front"  organisations] 

"(9)  In  the  United  States  those  Indlvld- 
Tials  who  knowingly  and  willfully  participate 
in  the  world  Communist  movement,  when 
they  so  participate,  In  effect  repudiate  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  in  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  fweign  coun- 
try in  which  is  vested  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. •  •  •  » 

"(12)  The  Communist  network  in  the 
United  States  is  inspired  and  controlled  in 
large  part  by  foreign  agents  •  •  •  (some 
disguised  as  diplomatic  officials,  etc.]  •  •  • 
"(15)  The  Communist  movement  In  the 
United  States  is  an  organization  numbering 
thoxisands  of  adherents,  rigidly  and  ruthless- 
ly disciplined.  Awaiting  and  seeking  to  ad- 
vtmce  a  moment  when  the  United  States  may 
be  BO  far  extended  by  foreign  engagements, 
so  far  divided  in  counsel,  or  so  far  in  indus- 
trial or  financial  straits,  that  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence  may  seem  possible  of 
achievement,  it  seeks  converts  far  and  wide 
by  an  extensive  system  of  schooling  and  in- 
doctrination. •  •  •  The  Communist  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States,  pursuing  Its 
stated  objectives,  the  reoent  successes  of 
ComnninlBt  methods  in  other  countries,  and 
the  nature  and  control  of  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement  itself,  present  a  dear  and 
present  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  existence  of  free  American 
institutions,  and  make  it  necessary  that  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  StatA  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
ot  government,  enact  appropriate  legislation 
recognizing  the  existence  of  such  world-wide 
conspiracy  and  designed  to  prevent  it  from 
accomplishing  its  purpose  in  the  United 
SUtes." 

BBCnOIf  VI 

References  ' 

A.  References  for  Point  1 
1.  DehnU  et  al.\.  United  States  ((1951)  841 
U.  S.  404);  opinion  of  the  Court,  page  498; 
concurring  c^lni&n  of  Justice  Jackson,  pages 
563-4.  The  Supreme  Court  here  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  ch-cuit  court  at  appeals 
((1950)  183  Fed.  (2d)  201).  which  afltarmed 
the  conviction  of  Communist  conspiracy 
leaders  In  the  celebrated  1949  trial  In  New 


•Attthob's  Noi«:  This  supports  pcAnX  9  of 
the  10  points.  The  foreign  coimtry  referred 
to  above  la.  of  course,  Soviet  Russia. 
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York  City  before  Judge  Harold  lledln*.    (Se« 
quotations  hereinbefore.) 

2.  American  Communications  Association, 
CIO  ▼.  Douds.  Regional  Director,  ■  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  { ( 1950)  339  U.  8.  382) ; 
concxirrlng  opinion  of  Justice  Jackaon,  pages 
434,  427-438;  431-433,  (See  quotations  here- 
inbefore. ) 

3.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
being  title  I  of  Internal  Security  Act  ot  1950; 
section  3,  fact-flndlngs;  aOso  see  supporting 
committee  hearings  and  report.  (See  q\io- 
tatlons  hereinbefore.) 

4.  The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  as  an  Agent  of  a  Foreign  Power,  a  1947 
repcM^  of  the  House  OOaunittee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  especially  pages  83-85. 

5.  TTie  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Com- 
munism, a  1948  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Fcvelgn  Affairs,  espedaUy  pages 
140-41  quoting  Stalin's  Instructions  (to  the 
American  Commission  of  the  Presldlxun  of 
the  Executive  Committee  ot  the  Oommvmlst 
International  in  Moscow.  May  «,  1929)  to  the 
effect  that  the  Communist  organization  In 
the  United  States  mxist  eliminate  factlon- 
^Ism,   and   defining   Its   goals   and   mission 

-  including  preparation  for  revolution  in  the 
United  States:  "•  •  •  forge  real  revolu- 
tionary cadres  and  a  real  revolutionary 
leadership  •   •  •." 

6.  Investigation  of  Communist  Propa- 
ganda, a  1931  report  of  the  House  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Conunimlst  Prop- 
aganda (Fish,  chairman):  especially  pages. 
9-13  giving  testimony  of  William  Z.  Poster,  a 
longtime  leader  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy; also  pages  8-9,  85,  76-77. 

7.  Dally  Worker,  New  York  City,  an  official 
organ  (^  the  ccmspiracy,  April  3,  1938.  stating 
the  conditions  of  membership  in  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  members'  ];4edge;  quoted 
hereinbefore  under  the  heading  "Dally 
Worker." 

8.  1934  report  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes : 
''Reoognition  of  Russia" — hundreds  of  pages 
of  documentation  (original  documents  of 
the  conspiracy,  in  large  part) — filed  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  part 
of  hearings  on  this  subject;  especially  the 
conclusions  stated  at  pages  304.  312,  530. 
(See  quotations  hereinbefore.) 

9.  Testimony  of  Louis  P.  Budens,  former 
Communist  leader  and  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker;  House  Coaunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Hearing.  November  33,  1948;  at 
pages  6-14,  especially.  - 

10.  Toward  Soviet  America,  by  William  Z. 
Foster;  published  1932  by  Howard  McCana 
Co.,  New  York;  especially  page  258.  Foster  is 
«  longtime  leader  of  the  Cocnmunlst  con- 
spiracy, as  previously  stated. 

11.  See  also  General  References.  1919-62 
hereinafter.  , 
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B.  References  for  Point  3 
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1.  See  (A)  1.  above,  opinion  of  the  Court, 
pages  498,  510-511;  Justice  Jackson's  opinion, 
pages  564-665. 

2.  See  (A)  2,  above.  Justice  Jaickson's  opin- 
ion, pages  424-435. 

8.  See  (A)  3.  above,  section  3  (15);  and 
other  references  noted. 

4.  Report  on  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  as  an  Advocate  of  Overthrow 
of  Government  by  Force  and  Violence,  a 
1948  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

6.  Documentary  Proof  That  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.  S.  A..  Teaches  and  Advocates 
the  Overthrow  and  Destruction  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  Force  and  Violence,  a 
1952  report  of  Director  of  the  FBI,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
(McCarran.  chairman)  sent  with  a  covering 
letter  dated  June  25.  1952. 

6.  See  (A)  5.  above.  Stalin's  Instructions 
to  the  American  Communists. 

7.  See  (A)  6,  above,  William  Z.  Foster's 
testimony. 

8.  See  (A)  7.  above.  Dally  Worker  refer- 
ences cited. 


•  9.  Bee  (A)  «,  above.  Hughes  report,  refer- 
ences cited  and  also  pages  246-240;  239-240. 
quoting  original  (1919)  Manifesto  and  Pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  Party  of  America. 

10.  See  (A)  9.  above.  Budens  testimony, 
especiaUy  page  34. 

11.  See  (A)  10.  above,  Fbster's  book:  To- 
ward Soviet  America:  especlaUy  page  212 
et  seq.:  "The  Conqiieet  of  Political  Power": 
page  220:  "The  Revolutionary  Forces  In  the 
United  SUtes,"  at  page  238.  discusses  in- 
filtration of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy;  page  368:  "The  United  Soviet  SUtes 
of  America." 

13.  See  also  'XSeneral  References.  1919- 
1963"  hereinafter. 

C.  References  for  Point  S 

1.  See  (A)  3,  above.  Justice  Jackson's 
opinion,  page  437. 

2.  See  (A)  3,  above,  especially  section 
2  (9). 

3.  See  (A)  4.  above,  especially  pa«e  9.  the 
conspiracy's  pledge  of  loyalty  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia; used  in  1936.  and  afterward. 

4.  See  (A)  8.  above,  especially  WllUam  Z. 
Foster's  testimony  quoted  at  page  12. 

6.  See  (A)  7,  above,  DaUy  Worker  refer- 
ences cited. 

6.  See  (A)  8.  above,  Hughes  report;  giving 
a  wealth  of  documentation  t>earlng  out  the 
point  about  the  treasonous  character  of  the 
conspiracy. 

D.  References  for  Point  4 

I.  See  (A)  1.  above,  the  Court's  opinion, 
page  498;  Justice  Jackson's  opinion,  pages 
564-565. 

3.  See  (A)  2.  above.  Justice  Jackson's  opin- 
ion, pages  424.  431-432. 

3.  American  Education  and  International 
Tensions,  a  1949  report  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  page  39,  regarding  the  con- 
spiracy's strict  discipline  of  members  and 
their  surrender  of  intellectual  integrity; 
hence  memliers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  teachers,  says  the  report.  (See  quotation 
hereinbefore.)  * 

4.  See  (A)  3.  above,  section  2  (15)  regard- 
ing members  of  the  conspiracy  t>elng  "rigidly 
and  ruthlessly  disciplined." 

5.  See  (A)  7  above;  also  see  (A)  6  above, 
especially  page  77,  quoting  the  Communist 
pledge:  "to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
party  and  to  engage  actively  In  its  work." 

6.  See  (B)  4.  above,  especially  pages  80-82: 
"Communist  Discipline." 

7.  Rapp-Coudert  committee  (New  York 
Legislature)  report,  19^,  especially  pages 
167-159:  "The  Task  of  the  Teacher -Com- 
munists;" and  pages  265:  "The  Classroom  as 
a  Vehicle  tat  Indoctrination;"  and  pages 
70-71,  159-161,  regarding  discipline  of  con- 
spiracy members. 

8.  Resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  1936, 
page  63,  requiring  that  "•  •  •  all  Communists 
must  at  all  times  take  a  position  on  every 
question  that  is  in  line  with  the  policies  of 
the  party  •   •   •." 

9.  The  Communist,  official  organ  of  the 
conspiracy.  May  1937  issue,  article,  page  432, 
entitled  "The  Schools  and  the  People's 
Front";  and  September  1938  issiie,  article, 
page  805.  entitled  "The  Communist  Party 
and  the  Professionals."  (See  quotations 
hereinbefore.)  This  organ's  articles  are  \ised 
as  a  means  of  Issuing  binding  instructions 
to  all  conspiracy  memliers;  per  Dodd  testi- 
mony— see  10  iMlow,  and  per  Budenz  testi- 
mony— see  (A)  9,  page  20  of  testimony. 

10.  Testimony  of  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd. 
March  10.  1953.  before  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee,  she  being  a  former  leading 
conspiracy  official  in  New  York  City  and  a 
Cooununist  teacher.  Note  her  testimony,  as 
quoted  hereinbefore,  and  that  she  broke 
finally  with  the  conspiracy  in  1949. 

II.  See  (A)  8.  above,  the  Hughes  report, 
page  236,  regarding  "the  iron  discipline 
maintained  in  every  Communist  Party,"  etc. 


13.  The  Communist  Party — A  Manual  of 
Organization,  JxUy  1935.  by  J.  Peters,  a  top- 
rank  member  of  the  conspiracy,  an  under- 
ground Moscow  emissary  In  the  United  States 
to  control  the  American  Communist  leaders 
for  some  years  (see  Budenz  testimony,  p.  13— 
(A)  9  above):  published  by  the  Workers 
Lilvary  Publishers,  an  official  agency  of  the 
conspiracy;  Preface  by  Jack  Stachel.  a  lead- 
ing Communist,  who  states  that  the  manual 
is  valuable  and  partly  based  on  resolutions 
and  decisions  of  the  Comintern  (Communist 
International)  adopted  some  10  years  earlier, 
printed  in  Imprecor;  International  Press 
Correspondence,  volume  6.  No.  38.  This 
^^f^n^^^l  is  authoritative  In  the  extreme.  It 
confirms  (pp.  28.  104-106)  the  conditions  of 
membership  and  the  member's  pledge 
(quoted  hereintiefore  under  the  heading 
Daily  Worker)  and  says  further:  "Our  party 
application  declares:  "The  undersigned  de- 
clares his  adherence  to  the  program  and  stat- 
utes of  the  C.I.  and  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  agrees  to  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Party  and  to  engage  actively  in 
its  work.'  "  It  specifies  the  numerous  schools 
for  members — continuous  schooling  (p.  100). 
In  closing,  the  manual  states:  "Every  Com- 
mimlst  must  become  a  leader  of  the  workers. 
Every  Communist  must  know  that  the  party 
•  *  *  has  the  mission  of  organizing  and 
leading  the  masses  for  the  revolutionary 
overthrow  of  capitalism,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  world,  a  Soviet  Amertca." 
IS.  See  (A)  9.  above.  Budsna  testimony, 
especially  page  44. 

14.  Left-wing  Communism — An  Infa&ille 
Disorder,  1920.  by  V.  I.  Lenin:  a  discussion  of 
"Marxian  strategy  and  tactics."  Regarding 
the  duty  of  members,  it  says  (p.  51) :  "It  is 
necessary  to  *  *  *  agree  to  any  and  every 
sacrifice,  and  even — if  need  be — to  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  devices,  maneuvers,  and  illegal 
methods,  to  evasion  and  subterfuge  *  *  *  to 
carry  on  Communist  work  ■  *  *  at  all 
costs."  (Author's  comments:  Every  teacher- 
member  of  the  conspiracy,  like  all  other 
members,  starts  off  by  practicing  this  tech- 
nique of  deception  when  adopting  a  false 
name  at  the  behest  of  the  conspiracy,  to 
further  iU  furtive  work.]  Regarding  illegal 
methods  being  xised,  see  also  pages  62.  96. 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  from  the  official 
Communist  iwmphlet  (copy  Library  of  Con- 
gress) which  is.  in  wording,  approximately 
the  same  as  the  official  English  translation  of 
Lenin's  Collected  Works,  vol.  X,  p.  95,  Inter- 
national Publishers,  New  York,  as  translated 
and  Issued  by  The  Marx-Ehgels-Lenln  In- 
stitute. Moscow.  A  frequently  encountered — 
and  a  literal  and  accurate  (per  Library  of 
Congress  authority  on  the  Russian  lan- 
giiage) — translation  of  this  passage,  from  the 
Russian  language  edition  of  the  Collected 
Works,  3d  edition.  1920.  vol.  26.  p.  196.  reads 
that  it  is  necessary  to  "*  *  *  use  any  ruse, 
cunning,  unlawful  method,  evasion,  and  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  •  •  •"  in  promoting 
the  Communist  work. 

E.  References  for  Point  6  ^ 

1.  See  (A)  1,  above.  Chief  Justice  Vtnsonii 
opinion,  pages  510-611;  Justice  Jackson's 
opinion,  pages  572-574. 

2.  See  (A)  2.  above.  Justice  Jackson's 
opinion,  pages  432-433.  (See  quotations, 
from  the  above  opinions,  hereinbefore.) 

F.  References  for  Point  6 

1.  See  references  under  (D),  above,  sspe 
dally  (D)  3.  the  NEA  report. 

2.  See  references  under  (C)  above,  espe- 
cially (C)  1,  Justlcs  Jackson's  opinion,  pages 
424-432. 

3.  In  general,  regarding  rejection  of  a  citi- 
zen's duty,  see  references  under  (A),  (B)» 
and  (C).  above. 

G.  References  for  Point  8 
Regarding  this  point  8,  see  the  discussion 

hereinbefore  under  the  heading:  "The  cur- 
rent debate  about  Conununists  as  teachers.'* 
References  cited  there  are  sufficient  for 
ent  purposes. 


H.  References  for  Point  9 
See  (D)  3.  above,  the  NEA  report  and  rec- 
ommendation (p.  39) :  "Members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  employed  as  teachers."  (See  quotations 
from  the  report  hereinbefore.) 

General  references,  1919-52 
Some  material,  additional  to  the  forego- 
ing references,  ^pporting  points  1  and  2  of 
the  10  points,  Specially;  also  showing  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  conspiracy  has  been 
ofBcially    proven   and    widely   known   since 

1919: 

1.  Numerous  congressional  and  State  (leg- 
islature) hearings  on  this  subject  of  bolshe- 
vlsm-communlsm  in  the  period  1919-52,  in- 
cluding the  ones  mentioned  below  as  samples 
and  as  indicating  their  frequent  occurrence 
and,  therefore,  unending  official  concern  in 
this  regard  periodically  evidenced. 

2.  Various  1919-20  congressional  hearings 
about  bolshevism,  for  example: 

(a)  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings. February  11,  March  10,  1919,  regarding 
Bolshevik  propaganda,  etc.;  and  report,  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  62;  discxissed  at  length  by 
Senator  Overman,  chairman,  Congrzssion- 
AL  RBOOBo,  June  16,  1919,  page  1132  and  pages 
1140-1147.  This  report  disclosed  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  conspiracy. 

(b)  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  on  Ludwlg  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  as 
the  claimed  representative  in  the  United 
States  Of  Soviet  Russia;  AprU  14,  1920;  sub- 
Ject,  Russian  Propaganda. 

8.  1920  Justice  Department  publication,  by 
Attorney  General  Palmer,  Red  Radicalism  as 
Described  by  Its  Own  Leaders;  with  exhibits 
collected  by  him  (the  conspiracy's  docu- 
ments). 

4.  November  15,  1919.  letter  from  Attorney 
General  Palmer,  with  a  report,  in  response  to 
Senate  Resolution  213,  October  17.  1919.  re- 
questing the  Information  given  in  the  report 
on  the  subject  of  radical  activities. 

5.  December  3,  1919.  memorandum  from 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  President  Wil- 
son, Policy  of  the  United  States  Toward  the 
Soviet  Government;  in  Department  of  State 
Papers  Relating  to  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1920,  voliune  HI.  page  436,  de- 
scribing the  Soviet  regime  as  "•  •  •  adven- 
turous revolutionaries,  seeking  to  subvert 
democratic  governments  everjrwhere  •   •   •." 

6.  Report  (memorandum)  from  Secretsu^ 
of  SUte  Lansing,  quoted  hereinbefore,  en- 
titled "Bolshevist  Movement  in  Russia,"  with 
letter  of  transmittal;  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  SenaU 
Document  172.  Janviary  6.  1920;  especlaUy 
page  20:  "Bolshevist  Program  of  World  Revo- 
lution." Report  submitted  few  Information 
of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  CommltU^. 

7.  August  10.  1920,  letter  from  Secretary 
of  SUU  Colby  to  the  lUlian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  SUtes.  explaining  why  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  United  SUtes  to  recognize 
Soviet  Russia.  (See  quoUtlons  hereinbe- 
fore.) 

8.  1919  LuBk  conunittee  (New  York  Legis- 
lature)  hearings. 

9.  1934  McCormack-Dlckstein  committed 
(Bouse)   hearings. 

10.  1938  Dies  committee  (House)  hear- 
ings; especially  testimony  of  WalUr  Steele. 
J.  B.  Matthews.  John  P.  Prey. 

11.  1947  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities (House)  hearings:  Thomas,  chair- 
man; especially  testimony  of  WalUr  Steele, 
July  21.  1947. 

12.  1949  Felnberg  Uw  (New  York  SUte) 
against  subversives  as  public  officials,  as 
teachers;  and  related  hearings. 

13.  1948  State  of  Washington  Joint  Legis- 
lative Fact-Flndlng  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities   (Can well,  chairman),  hear- 

.  ings;  some  1,000  pages  in  2  reports;  the  sec- 
ond report  of  some  400  pages  peruining 
mainly  to  Communist  activities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 


14.  California  Joint  Fact-Flndlng  0<Mn- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  Cali- 
fornia, hearings  ova  10  years;  also  Cali- 
fornia Senate  Investigating  Committee  on 
Education,  for  several  years;  various  reporU. 

15.  1952  United  SUtes  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  (Judiciary  Subcommittee) 
hearings;  McCarxan.  chairman;  1953  hear- 
ings, JxNNn,  chairman. 

16.  1919-32  State  Department  rulings  In 
general  against  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia, 
with  supporting  material. 

17.  1933  sUUments.  some  formal  and 
lengthy  and  well  documented,  from  various 
representative  organizations,  against  recog- 
nition of  Russia  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; notably  the  November  10.  1933. 
report  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
William  Green,  president,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  included  ample 
and  persuasive  evidence  of  the  conspiratorial, 
subversive,  revolutionary  character  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  lU  connection 
with  the  Kremlin.  It  was  published  in  1936 
and  distributed  publicly. 

18.  August  1935  note  of  protest  of  SecreUry 
of  SUte  Hull  to  Soviet  Russia — personally 
approved  by  President  Roosevelt  (New  York 
Times,  August  26) — warning  against  contin- 
ued Cominunlst  subversive  activities  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  violation  of  the  1933  recog- 
nition agreement.  See  also  Hull's  subse- 
quent statement  of  Augxist  81,  in  reply  to 
Russia's  answer  (New  York  Times,  Septem- 
ber  1,   1935).     See  quoUtlons  hereinbefore. 

19.  United  SUtes  departmental  rulings  In 
general  on  this  subject,  and  supporting  ma- 
terial, such  as: 

January  24,  1930,  ruling  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  alien  Com- 
munUU  are  deporUble  under  October  16. 
1918,  law  by  reason  solely  of  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  due  to  iU  advocacy 
of  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.  Also.  Wilson's 
ruling  in  the  same  period  regarding  alien 
Englebert  Prels'  membership  In  the  party, 
which  Wilson  concluded,  "believes  in,  teaches, 
and  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  and 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  (Quoted  in  the  Hvighes  report;  see 
(A)    8  hereinbefore  pp.  341-243.) 

May  28,  1942.  ruling  of  Attorney  General 
Biddle.  In  the  Harry  Bridges  deporUtion  pro- 
ceedings, page  81.  formally  recognizing: 
"That  the  Commiunist  Party  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  from  the  time  of  ite  in- 
ception in  1919  to  the  present  time,  is  an 
organization  that  believes  in,  advises,  advo- 
cates, and  teaches  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  •  •  •." 

( AuTHOB's  Note  :  This  was  during  the  war — 
May  1942.  Soon  after  the  riUing  by  Attorney 
General  Biddle,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
wrote  a  letter,  dated  Aug\ist  3.  1942.  to  a 
faction  leader  in  the  then  Communist-domi- 
nated American  Labor  Party  (New  York)  in 
which  she  sUted.  regarding  the  CommunlsU 
In  that  party,  that  they  are  "•  •  •  controlled 
by  Russia  and  Russian  interests.  •  •  •  act 
under  the  dlcUtes  and  In  the  interest  of 
another  nation."     (New  York  Times.  August 

'November  22,  1960.  petition  by  Attorney 
General  McGrath  to  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  regarding  the  "Commiu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 
alleging  that  it  is  foreign  controlled  and  a 
subversive  organization;  also  see  the  hear- 
ings by  this  Board  commencing  April  1961— 
final  decision  pending  at  this  writing. 

20.  Testimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director, 
FBI.  before  various  committees  of  Congress 
over  the  years;  for  Instance,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  7,  1960;  and  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActivltleB,  March 
26  1947;  and  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  February  26.  1953. 

21.  Pertinent  court  decisions,  Federal  and 
SUte.  1919-52,  providing  Judicial  support  for 
polnU  1  and  2  of  the  10  polnto  sUted  at 


the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  These 
Inclxide  the  decisions  discussed  in  the  Hughes 
report — see  (A)  8 — previously  quoted  with 
reference  to  these  decisions,  in  part. 

22.  1924  report  of  the  United  liCine  Work- 
ers of  America.  John  L.  Lewis,  president, 
entitled  "Attempt  by  Communists  to  Seize 
the  American  Lalxir  Movement."  This  re- 
port was  based  on  a  series  of  widely  pub- 
lished new^aper  articles  issued  by  the  UMW 
in  the  period  preceding  January  3.  1924.  when 
the  nT^att  was  Introduced  into  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  records  as  a  public  docu- 
ment— SenaU  document  14 — by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  report  presented 
considerable  authoriUtive  material,  some 
documente  being  original  Communist  con- 
spiracy items,  proving  the  conspiratorial, 
revolutionary,  subversive  character  of  the 
conspiracy  as  well  as  IU  Moscow  financing 
and  domination.  The  report  also  proved 
the  conspiracy's  attempt  to  seize  control 
of  unions  as  part  of  IU  broader  subversive 
program,  and  the  ruthless  and  illegal  tac- 
tics employed  by  it.  Note  that,  at  page  37, 
the  report  forewarned  with  accuracy  of  the 
evils  to  flow  from  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Author's  concluding  note 

This  UMW  report  in  early  1924,  Uken  to- 
gether with  the  1924  report  of  Secretary  of 
SUte  Hughes  to  the  Senate  Fcn-elgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  previously  quoted — see  (A) 
8 — left  nothing  much  new  to  be  discovered 
later,  or  proved  officially,  about  the  conspir- 
acy's tenets,  alms,  and  methods;  certainly 
nothing  new  in  relation  to  the  subsUnce 
of  polnU  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  10  points  here 
under  discussion.  Practically  everything  of 
major  consequence  about  the  conspiracy,  of 
Interest  for  present  purposes,  was  thus  gen- 
erally known,  officially  proven  (per  the 
Hughes  report),  and  widely  publicized,  by 
1924;  and  ever  since  then  wide  publicity 
has  periodically  been  given  the  subject.  The 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and  te«u;hers 
In  particular,  can  therefore  prop>erly  be 
charged  with  knowledge  of  the  essential  facU 
as  of  every  year  since  1924,  If  not  earlier. 
From  the  standpoint  of  loyalty  to  country 
and  national  security,  surely  no  citizen  can 
Justly  claim  Ignorance — sins  of  omission 
being  in  this  regard  as  offensive  and  inex- 
cusable as  sins  of  commission.  It  has  been 
proven  conclusively,  moreover,  by  the  ma- 
terial presented  and  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  there  are  no  "innocente"  in  the 
conspiracy — cerUinly  not  with  respect  to 
pointe  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  10  points — that 
there  can  be  no  "Innocente"  because  of  the 
extraordinary  measures  taken  by  the  con- 
spiracy to  guard  against  this  very  thing,  as 
previously  discussed. 

The  author  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers  to  the  fact  that  his  within  commen- 
dation of  the  stand  of  cerUln  organizations 
and  individuals — with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cific particulars  discussed,  concerning  their 
opposition  to  the  Communist  con^iracy— 
applies  solely  to  these  particulars  and  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  having  any  broader  con* 
noUtion. 


Bill  Taft  Appointed  to  Ireland 

EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

or  OONNZCTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  C^RETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  Haven  (Ctonn.) 
Evening  Register  of  March  25.  1953.  on 
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the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam Taft  as  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  studying  law  under 
his  grandfather,  the  late  President  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.  in  the  Yale  Law 
School,  and  as  Bill  Taft  is  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Connecticut.  I  feel  personally 
honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing this  article. 

The  article  follows: 
Bnx  TArfs  AFPOiicTMZirr  to  Ishlamd  Taxss 
His  Family  Horn — Son  or  Ssmatob  Tatt. 
BrcDKifT  or  Irish  Tsaoitions  and  Lttera- 
Tuxz.  Is  Dktoteo  to  Esin — Poua  Cbiloben 
BrxAK  With  BaoGUS  Arm  Dublin  Scuool- 

INO 

To  th«  average  American  ot  Irish  descent 
the  name  of  William  Howard  Taft  m  doesn't 
exactly  suggest  Killarney's  lakes,  the  Kerry 
dancers.  Bdmund  Burke,  the  Wearin'  of  the 
Oreen,  or  the  old  shillelagh. 

To  William  Howard  Taft  HI.  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Ireland,  the  Emerald 
Isle  represents  a  literature,  a  language,  a 
tradition,  and  a  people  that  he  has  come  to 
know  and  love. 

If  there  was  an  American  family  that  Is 
Irish  by  adoption  It  is  the  Tafts  of  16  Lincoln 
Street.  New  Haven!  Bill  and  Barbara  and 
their  four  children. 

They  ought  to  be  named  OTaft, 

Any  doubt  of  this  is  quickly  dispelled  once 
you've  heard  their  9-year-old  daughter. 
Ifaria — pronounced  Mar-eye-a.  in  the  best 
Irish  tradition — say.  "I'm  after  havin'  four 
pieces  of  bread,  mother."  or.  "It's  only  now 
getting  to  my  homework,"  or  once  you've 
caught  young  WUllami  Howard.  Jr..  7, 
shouting,  "It's  late  for  school  I'll  be.  if  I  do 
not  get  a  move  on." 

STEAK  WITH  BaOOTTS 

Or  after  you've  listened  to  the  Tafts'  Irish 
eoUeen  nursemaid.  Josephine  CDowd.  ex- 
horting 2^2 -year-old  Irish-bom  Sean — pro- 
nounced "Shawn,"  as  dlvll  a  man  dont 
know — with  "Co'mon  now,  Shawn,  me  lad, 
tla  high  time  ye  finished  your  milk." 

Rich  Is  the  brogue  of  the  Tafts'  Josephine 
CDowd.  Intriguing  are  the  Irish-flavored 
phrases  and  lilting  Inflections  of  the  Taft 
children. 

For  Bill  Taft,  37-year-old  son  of  Republi- 
can leader  Senator  Roeebt  A.  TArr,  grandson 
of  a  President  and  namesake  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  his  appointment  as 
envoy  to  Ireland  means  going  home. 

"niat  sounds  strange  for  a  Taft,  of  Ohio. 
Imt  it  couldnt  be  more  true  In  the  case  of 
Bill.  Ireland  Is  where  his  heart  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  and  Bill  is  the  first  and 
most  eager  to  admit  It  proudly. 

Since  his  college  days  at  Yale — even  a  little 
before — he  has  been  entranced  by  Irish  cus- 
toms, language,  llteratiu'e,  and  traditions. 

Intrigued  with  It  all,  he  spent  years  study- 
ing and  doing  extensive  research  in  old  and 
medieval  Irish — the  language  and  llterattffe. 
He  Is  one  of  the  few  American  experts  In  the 
field  today.     A  recognized  Irish  scholar. 

For  his  children,  their  father's  Irish  am- 
bassadorial post  signifies  a  homecoming  even 
xnore  literally. 

"The  youngsters  are  more  familiar  with 
Dublin  and  Ireland  than  they  are  with  New 
Haven,"  said  Mrs.  Barbara  Taft.  "Iflarla.  the 
oldest  girl,  has  spent  a  third  ctf  h«:  life  in 
Dublin — 3  years  of  school  over  there  from 
1948  to  1951." 

Bill  was  deputy  chief  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  (The  Marshall 
plan)  In  Dublin  from  1948  to  1951. 

*niVllllam,  who  is  7,"  continued  Mrs.  Taft. 
"and  Martha.  6.  have  lived  in  Ireland  for  half 
their  lives  and  each  of  them  has  been  to 
school  there  too. 

"And  as  for  Sean — he  was  christened  John 
Thomas,  but  since  his  birth  we've  called  him 
Sean — well,  he's  a  natural  born  Irish  dtlaen, 
a  native  of  Dublin.  1950." 


Barbara  TtM  revealed  that  the  older  chil- 
dren raised  ruetioos  about  naming  the 
Dublin-born  baby. 

"They  wanted  a  real  Irish  name  like  'Rory' 
or  'Bunon',"  she  said.  "But  finally  they 
settled  for  'John  Thomas'  on  the  promise 
we  would  always  call  him  Sean.'  We  always 
have." 

Mrs.  Taft  Is  the  former  Barbara  Bradfleld. 
daughter  of  Thomas  P.  Bradfleld,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  She  met  BUI  Taft  while  she 
was  taking  graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  and 
he  was  instructing  at  near-by  Haverford 
College  in  Pennsylvania. 

"We  met  In  1941.  just  10  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor,"  Barbara  confided,  "and  we  were 
married  in  Grand  Rapids  the  foUowlng  June. 
1942." 

Bill,  though  a  lover  of  things  Irish.  Is  a 
New  Englander  by  birth.  He  was  born  in 
Bar  Harbor.  Maine,  on  August  7.  1915.  Most 
of  his  early  boyhood  he  spent  In  Cincinnati. 
He  prepared  for  Yale  at  the  Taft  School 
in  Watertown,  Conn. — an  institution  found- 
ed by  his  granduncle,  Horace  Taft. 

At  Yale,  from  trtilch  he  was  graduated  In 
1937,  he  majored  in  English,  with  special 
study  emphasis  on  old  and  middle  English. 

"Prom  his  work  In.  and  his  aptitude  for, 
the  old  English  he  just  drifted  into  a  similar 
period  in  Irish  language  and  literature,"  said 
Mrs.  Taft.  "He  did  most  of  his  studying  and 
rcBearch  in  this  while  Instructing  at  Yale. 
He  studied  under  the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Dunn, 
former  eminent  Irish  scholar  on  the  faculty 
of  Catholic  University  in  Washington.  Pro- 
fessor Dunn  spent  his  retirement  years  here 
In  New  Haven." 

Mrs.  Taft  actually  visited  Ireland  before 
her  husband,  but  It  was  quite  by  accident, 
and  under  rather  unusual  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

She  was  returning  froir  a  European  holi- 
day In  1939  with  some  co  lege  friends.  She 
didnt  know  Bill  then.  Ail  vacationers  were 
racing  home  to  the  United  States  In  that 
month  of  September  1939  because  the  shoot- 
ing war  was  about  to  break  out. 

"I  was  finally  able  to  book  passage  on  the 
British  liner  Athenia,"  she  said.  "We  were 
torpedoed  by  the  Germans  somewhere  west 
of  the  Hebrides  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
war. 

"There  really  Isn't  anything  dramatic  to 
teU  about  It.  We  were  picked  up  almost  im- 
mediately by  a  Norwegian  ship  and  brought 
to  Oadway  Bay,  the  nearest  neutral  port.  I 
stayed  there  about  2  weeks  before  I  could 
continue  on  home." 

The  Emerald  Isle  Is  familiar  territory  to 
both  BiU  and  Barbara  yaf^  .and,  of  course, 
to  the  children.  •  *  • 


Taxpayers,  Consmncrt  and  Farm  Price 
Support  OpcrakioBS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  19Si 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
Is  an  article  from  the  March  29,  1953. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 

GOVERNMBNT      FaCBB      BIO-CEOP      HKA1>ACH»— 

DirricuLTixs     nf     Pbicb    Surpoers     Wax. 
Moxnrr   xr   NaA»-Raoou>  Hasvbts   Matk- 

KIAIJSa 

(By  J.  H.  Carmlcal) 
With  planting  Intentions  by  farmers  Indi- 
cating another  near-record  yield  from  the 
Nation's  crops  if  weather  conditions  through- 
out the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons  are 
not  too  unfavorable,  the  Federal  Qovamment 


may  be  facing  a  rather  dUBcult  situation 
with  respect  to  price-support  activities. 

Reserves  from  previous  crops  are  abnor* 
mally  high,  reflecting  last  year's  huge  yield. 
the  second  largest  In  the  Nation's  history. 
Through  the  price-support  program  a  large 
part  of  these  reserves  are  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Another  large  harvest  would  mean 
further  additions  to  surpluses  and  still 
greater  investments  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
In  price-support  operation^ 

The  Government  already  ha*  invested 
about  tl.SOO  mllUcn  In  three  1952  crope — 
wheat,  cotton,  and  corn.  Althovigh  the  wheat 
loan  closed  on  January  31.  fanners  have 
until  April  30  to  put  cotton  Into  the  loan. 
The  com  loan  Is  available  until  May  31. 
Nonrecourse  Federal  loans  are  mandatory  on 
this  year's  basic  crops  at  60  percent  of  parity, 
or  at  a  level  above  which  some  of  these 
products  now  are  selling. 

ONx-eiixioN-ixyLuui  whkat  nwrsrsnarr 

Total  Impoundlngs  of  wheat  from  the  1952 
crop  amounted  to  455.800.000  bushels.  With 
the  loan  rate  about  $2.20  a  bushel  on  the 
farm,  the  Government's  investment  in  last 
year's  harvest  is  roughly  $1  billion. 

Wheat  impoundlngs  have  been  the  largest 
of  any  crop.  From  the  1B51  crop,  only  212 
million  bushels  of  wheat  entered  the  loan. 
The  previous  record  was  408  million  bushels 
from  the  1948  crop.  The  Government's  stake 
in  that  crop,  however,  was  much  less  since 
the  loan  rate  was  much  lower. 

Unices  prices  rise  sufflciently  to  bring  a 
large  part  of  the  wheat  out  of  the  loan,  the 
outlook  is  that  the  Government  will  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  domestic  wheat  surplus,  ex- 
pected to  be  some  650  million  bushels,  at  the 
end  of  the  ciurent  season  on  June  30. 

A  little  more  than  2  million  bales  of  cotton 
from  last  year'*  crop  is  expected  to  be  placed 
in  the  loan  before  Its  expiration.  With  the 
loan  rate  on  the  farm  about  32  cents  a 
pound,  or  1160  a  bale,  more  than  $300  million 
Is  expected  to  be  tied  up  by  the  Government 
in  cotton  produced  last  year. 

Some  228  600.000  bushels  of  com  from  the 
1952  crop  had  been  Impounded  through  Feb- 
ruary 15.  With  the  loan  rate  on  that  cereal 
about  $1.60  a  bushel,  the  Government's  in- 
vestment in  last  year's  corn  crop  already  to 
about  $350  million.  The  high  record  for  a 
full  marketing  year  was  made  In  1948,  when 
504  million  bushels  of  com  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  loan. 

The  United  States  Government  has  also 
Invested  millions  of  dollars  to  stem  declin- 
ing prices.  Butter  and  other  dairy  products 
have  been  purchased  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$100  million.  Recently  the  Government  has 
been  taking  some  beef  off  the  market  In  an 
effort  to  stabilize  cattle  prices,  which 
dropped  sharply  in  recent  months. 

Cotton  may  be  kept  indefinitely  If  stored 
in  a  dry  place.  However,  other  farm  products 
start  deteriorating  rather  quickly  after  a 
relatively  short  period,  even  if  stored  \mder 
most  modem  conditions.  After  2  to  3  yean. 
grain  deterioration  Is  rapid.  High  storage 
costs  are  another  disadvantage. 

XXPOrr  DEMAND  SLUMPS 

The  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  stems 
from  the  sharp  decline  in  export  demand. 
This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  from  the  greater 
yields  abroad,  the  shortage  of  exchange, 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  export  outlets 
caused  by  a  large  part  of  Europe  and  Asia 
coming  under  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  generations  a  sizable  part  of  the  farm 
production,  especially  wheat  and  cotton, 
of  the  United  States  has  gone  abroad.  The 
agricultural  economy  of  the  Nation  is  geared 
to  a  large  export  demand.  There  is  a  move- 
ment among  ofllciais  In  Washington  and 
farm  leaders  to  stimulate  this  demand. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  various 
foreign-aid  programs  have  been  responsible 
largely  for  the  high  export  salee.  The  con- 
tinuance of  these  programs  In  a  somewhat 


different  form  has  been  i  uggested.  Creation 
of  a  huge  revolving  fund  by  the  Government 
to  be  used  solely  in  stUnulaUng  exports  of 
crop  surpluses  has  been  proposed. 

In  addition,  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
congressional  committee  to  study  the  whole 
field  of  foreign  trade  has  been  urged.  The 
objective  would  be  to  develop  a  greater  fiow 
of  two-way  trade  between  the  free  natlona 
In  the  hope  that  United  Statee  agricultural 
producU  would  thereby  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  the  export  markets.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  general  lowering  of  Import  duties 
bas  been  mentioned  as  b  first  step. 


Bxs  AOBiccLTtrax  ArracTXD 
The  crope  mostly  dependent  on  export  out- 
leU  ai«  wheat  and  cotton.  However,  the 
entire  farm  economy  is  liffected  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  two  crops  move  in  the 
overseas  markets. 

Tot  Instance,  a  relatively  small  part  at  the 
products  of  the  corn-hcg  farmers  is  sold 
abroad,  but  unless  the  wheat  and  cotton 
growers  find  foreign  maricets  they  probably 
will  start  producing  corn  and  hogs  ot  some 
other  crope  that  will  mean  greater  competi- 
tion and  lower  prices  for  farm  products  gen- 
erally. 

Besldee  stimulating  foreign  sales,  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu'e  ttra  T  Benson  U  in  favcw 
of  limiting  production.  While  no  output 
controls  may  be  imposed  c>n  this  year's  crops, 
the  Secretary  has  suggested  on  several  oc- 
casions that  farmers  voluntarily  restrict  acre- 
age. He  has  asked  cottjn  farms  to  limit 
plantings  to  18  percent  of  thoee  In  1952,  but 
reporU  from  the  Cotton  Belt  Indicate  that 
his  suggestion  to  being  disregarded. 

MAT  mm  utBT  ramm  tsab 
A  factor  In  the  Intentions  of  farmers  this 
year  to  plant  generally  larger  acreages  than 
in  1952  to  the  mandatory  90  percent  parity 
loans.  However,  should  surpluses  become 
unwleldly.  production  controls  could  be  es- 
tablished on  the  1954  crojis.  In  other  words, 
thto  may  be  the  last  year  In  which  farmers 
will  receive  90  percent  of  parity  loans  with- 
out restricting  production.  Indications  are 
that  they  Intended  to  tiike  full  advantage 
of  the  situation. 

To  supply  the  Nation  with  food  and  '^ber 
In  the  war  years  and  to  meet  the  heavy  ex- 
port demand  in  the  post-war  period,  the 
farmers  have  greatly  mechanised  and  ex- 
panded their  operations.  While  there  are 
fewer  farmers  today,  tho  farms  are  larger 
and  the  money  Invested  In  farming  to  the 
highest  In  the  Nation's  htotory.  Geared  to 
a  high  rate  of  operation  the  farmers  want 
to  keep  production  high  particularly  when 
they  are  assured  of  prices  that  they  believe 
will  yield  a  profit. 


Life  ni  G>BUiaiiitt  GNUitries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OEoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE}>RESENTATTyES 

Monday,  March  30. 1955 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituent'?,  Mr.  J.  P.  Sim- 
mons, of  Atlanta,  Oa..  has  written  a  poem 
in  which  he  expresses  h:s  views  regarding 
life  in  Communist  couatries.  Pursuant 
to  unanimous  consent;  previously  olH 
tained.  I  insert  the  poem  herewith : 

Lirm  IK   COMMTTNIST   COVNTUZa 

Life  in  Communist  countries 

Must  be  wonderful  Indeed — 
That  to,  for  the  high-up  brass 
'^    Who  are  In  power  aiid  lead. 


Ualenkov,  Gromyko.  Idolotor. 

And  Vtohinsky  thrown  in. 
Are  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land 

While  you  are  growing  thin. 

They  all  live  in  a  palace. 

Have  everything  galore. 
While  you  are  living  in  a  hut. 

And  have  a  nice  dirt  floor. 

You  get  a  ration  card  for  everything 
That  you  may  eat  or  drink. 

You  don't  have  any  worries. 
You  don't  even  have  to  think. 

They  do  all  the  thinking  for  you 

For  each  and  every  day. 
Your  Job  to  for  a  llfetin:.e 

With  a  ration  card  for  pay. 

They  set  your  hours  for  labor. 
And  you  know  better  than  to  strike 

For  shorter  hours  or  a  change  of  rules 
Or  for  a  paycheck  hike. 

In  case  you  need  a  suit  of  clothes 
Or  need  some  shoes  to  wear. 

You  take  your  card  to  the  commissary 
And  you  will  get  them  there. 

No  need  for  any  money 

When  the  landlord  comes  around; 
Just  show  your  little  ration  card 

To  settle  that  account. 

Should  you  desire  to  take  a  walk 

A  little  wa3rs  from  home. 
You  better  get  a  passport 

For  they  won't  let  you  roam. 

Ybt  Germans  in  the  Riissian  sons 

Are  only  traveling  west. 
Never  to  go  east  again 

For  they  siire  know  what  to  beet. 

So  you  see  there  are  no  worries 
For  a  Communist  here  below    . 

In  the  land  of  milk  and  honey — 
The  land  of  Uncle  Joe. 

Just  look  what  you  are  missing. 

Living  in  the  U.  S.  A.. 
Instead  of  a  Communist  country 
Where  all  to  bright  and  gay. 


MiBnetota  Man  Discovers  New 
Variety  of  PoUto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MonnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Miimesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  in  Minnesota  are  proud  of  the 
progress  of  our  State  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

Minnesota  farmers  have  many  proud 
records  of  achievement,  but  they  are  not 
content  to  stand  on  past  records,  they 
are  continually  trying  for  improvement 
and  exploring  new  techniques  in  agri- 
culture. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  March  18  issue  of  the  Moor- 
head  Daily  News,  of  Moorhead.  Minn., 
which  announces  the  development  of  a 
new  and  improved  variety  of  potato  by 
one  of  our  best  farmers,  Obert  Grover,  of 
near  Glyndon,  Minn.: 
OLTifoON  Man  DiscovBia  Nxw  VAXtBTT  o» 
Potato 

A  new  variety  of  potato,  Redburt.  dto- 
covered  4  years  ago  in  Clay  County  by  Obert 
Grover.  of  Glyndon.  to  slated  for  growth  In 
six  test  plots  in  Minnesota  under  the  super- 


vision of  the  university  extension  division 
thto  season. 

Working  with  Grover  since  the  discovery 
of  the  new  variety,  Orrin  C.  Turnqutot,  ex- 
tension horticulturtot,  has  tested  the  Red- 
burt potato  for  its  culinary  qualities.  He 
has  also  made  a  botanical  stirvey  of  the 
potato. 

About  150  acres  of  Redburt  will  be  grown 
coimnericaUy  thto  s^^kson. 

"nie  variety  appears  to  store  satisfactorily, 
according  to  Mr.  Grover  who  has  Just  com- 
pleted storage  tests  on  a  lot  of  870  bushels. 

After  5  months  in  storage  the  Redburt 
graded  out  86  percent  blue  tag  U.  S.  No.  1. 
size  A;  1  percent  slsse  B,  and  13  percent  "pics" 
mostly  U.  S.  No.  1  quality  consisting  mainly 
of  digger  cuts,  sunbiun.  and  second  growth 
with  practically  no  storage  breakdown. 

Moet  potato  growers  are  concerned  witii 
the  storage  quality  of  potatoes  since  they 
must  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  variety  to  a  deeper  red  color  and  more 
elongated  than  the  Satapa  variety  out  of 
which  it  was  found,  more  nearly  resembling 
the  Pontlac  In  type.  There  appear  to  be 
fewer  overslsse  tubers  than  the  Pontlac  and 
fewer  undersize  than  the  Satapa. 

Two  commercial  plantings  were  made  of 
Redburt  in  1952.  In  Clay  County.  Redburt 
planted  2  weeks  later  than  Pontlac  yielded 
350  bushels  per  acre,  matured  10  days  earUer, 
and  eqiialed  the  Pontlac  in  ytold. 

In  Clearwater  County.  Minn.,  2,000  pounds 
ef  seed  planted  on  slightly  over  3  acres  pro- 
duced 1,032  bushels  fdt  a  yield  of  300  busheto 
per  acre.  Less  profuse  vine  growth  and  more 
maturity  at  harvest  made  for  easier  mechan- 
ical harvesting  of  Redburt  than  Pontlac  lat 

198a. 

GBOWK   AKD   INCaXASXD 

Since  its  discovery  and  selection  as  a  single 
tuber  unit  in  1949,  Redburts  have  been 
grown  and  increased  by  Mr.  Grover  and  Del- 
bert  Darst,  of  Bagley,  Clearwater  Covmty.  It 
wae  given  its  name  in  1952. 

In  1949  Mr.  Grover  had  3  acres  of  single 
tuber  units.  It  was  at  harvest  time  while 
facing  backward  on  the  digger  that  he  no- 
ticed a  potato  of  much  darker  shade  of  red 
than  the  others.  Satai>a.  He  had  always 
wanted  a  darker  red  potato  than  the  Satapa. 
It  was  grown  as  a  tuber  unit  and  the  In- 
crease began. 

Mr.  Turnqutot  distributed  several  samples 
of  Redburt.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sam- 
ples tested  average  1.089. 

Reports  indicated  the  general  desirability 
to  l>e  good  to  excellent.  The  tubers  retained 
their  normal  shape  after  boiling  with  skins 
removed  and  the  texture  appeared  to  be  dry 
and  mealy.  The  color  was  indicated  as  gen- 
erally attractive,  although  the  fiesh  was  in- 
dicated as  cream  to  yellowtoh  after  boiling. 

Mr.  Turnqutot's  detailed  botanical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Redbiirt  potato  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  potato  growers. 

.     BOTANICAI.   DESCUPTtON 

Plants  medium  in  size,  spreading;  steam 
thick,  prominently  angled;  nodes  slightly, 
swollen,  dark  green;  Internodes  pigmented, 
reddish  pxirple;  wings  prominent,  straight, 
double,  green;  stipules  medium  to  small, 
spreading,  green,  slightly  pubescent;  leaves 
medium  size,  closed,  green;  midribs  pig- 
mented, pubescent;  terminal  leafented,  pu- 
bescent; terminal  leaflets  medium  ovate 
lobed;  primary  leaflets  medium,  ovate  lobed; 
4  to  5  pairs;  petlolules  green  but  pigmented 
at  base;  secondary  leaflets  many,  on  mid- 
ribs between  pairs  of  primary  leaflets,  at 
Junction  of  midrib  and  petlolules;  tertiary 
leaflets  many;  Inflorescence  mediiun 
branched;  leafy  bracts  few.  single  wing; 
pedxincles  medium  in  length,  in  axito  of 
petioles  and  main  stem,  pigmented,  slight- 
ly pubescent;  pedecito  medium  In  length  pig- 
mented, pubescent;  abscission  layer  daik 
purple. 

Flowers  many,  not  too  lasting;  calyx  lobe 
tips  long  awl  shaped,  pigmented,  pubeecent. 


:^ 
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corpfiU*  mefllum  In  alae  (dtenwter  tw«iity« 
•even  thirty  eecond  Indi  mlnlmnm)  li^t 
ptnple:  anthers  orange,  oonlc:  pollen  scant; 
Btjle  nwdlum  length,  etrsl^t;  stigma  glob- 
VB6.  green. 

?  Tubers  Urge,  oUong.  blunt  at  ends,  me- 
dium, tblck;  skin  "«~^>'.  self-colored,  red; 
eyes  mediiun  deep,  red,  medium  In  niun- 
bsr.  vntfonnly  distributed:  eye  brows  long, 
curred;  flesh  white;  ap^piOe  gravity  high. 

Since  discovered  and  selected  as  a  single 
tuber  nnlt  In  1949.  Redburts  have  been 
grown  and  Increased  by  Obert  Orover,  Olyn- 
don  (Clay  County).  Minn.,  and  Delbert 
Darst.  Bagley  (Clearwater  County),  Minn. 
The  variety  was  named  in  19Sa. 


JalatiM:  InlMBce  N«w  at  10  Percent 


EX'lTgNSlON  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or  nJiXNOis 
IN  TUZ  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATIVZS 

Monday.  March  30, 1953 

•  Mr.  MACS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  eventB  of  the  last  few  days  prove 
again  that  corruption  knows  no  pohtical 
party.  The  report  o^  the  Kansas  legisla- 
tive committee  which  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Republican  national  chair- 
■nn  msJtes  it  quite  evident  that  the 
Republicans  have  their  share  of  influ- 
ence peddlers.  Many  of  our  citizens  felt 
that  a  change  in  administration  would  be 
good  for  our  country,  but  this  incident 
certainly  disproves  the  theory  that  "a 
new  broom  sweeps  clean."  The  legisla- 
tive report  that  the  Republican  national 
chairman  violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  law  clearly  indicates  that 
the  new  administration  was  not  free  of 
those  who  contribute  toward  corruption 
in  government.  In  fact  the  10-percent 
f6e  would  indicate  that  influence  ped- 
dling was  also  affected  by  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
March  25,  1953,  which  is  a  chronological 
report  of  the  incident  leading  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Republican  national 
chairman : 

Ths  a  B  Cs  or  C.  WasLBT  RoBsani 

January  17:  President  Elsenhower,  the 
"man  from  Abilene,"  turns  to  his  home  State 
Of  Kansas  to  pick  a  Republican  national 
chairman,  C.  Wesley  Roberts.  Roberts  is 
duly  elected  by  the  GOP  National  Com-' 
mlttee.  He  was  nominated  by  a  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  former  Senator  Harry 
Darby  of  Kansas  and  was  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator FKANK  Caslson  of  Kansas. 

January  18:  The  press  hastens  to  catch  up 
with  Roberts,  who  is  not  well  known  nation- 
ally. He  had  directed  the  Elsenhower  cam- 
paign office  In  Washington.  He  is  described 
as  a  new  type  of  national  chairman,  picked 
by  the  Elsenhower  inner  circle  for  ability 
rather  than  prestige. 

January  31:  Roberts  calls  at  the  White 
House,  then  tells  reporters  he  thinks  the  new 
administration  will  have  enough  patronage 
Jobs. 

February    10:     A    relatively    insignificant 

news  Item  comes  out  of  the  home  State  of 

Kansas.    Alvln  S.  McCoy  of  the  Kansas  City 

Star  reports  on  possible  discrepancies  in  the 

(  annual  report  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 

^Workmen,    a    Kansas    Insurance    company. 


which  had  sold  a  boqiltal  to  the  Stat*  In 
1951. 

February  IS:  A  scandal  breaks.  Kansas 
Insurance  Ounmiaslaner  Ftank  Sullivan  dls. 
closes  to  reporters  In  Topeka  that  C.  Wesley 
Roberts  had  coUected  an  $11,000  fee  from 
the  A.  O.  U.  W.  on  the  $110,000  hospital  sale 
to  the  State.  He  got  this  10  percent  fee  not 
long  after  he  had  been  State  Republican 
chairman. 

In  Washington  that  same  night,  Roberts 
denies  any  wrongdoing.  He  says  he  did  not 
lobby  but  only  acted  as  a  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Insurance  company. 

February  13:  Kansas  State  Senator  Wil- 
liam Weigand,  a  Republican,  demands 
prompt  investigation  of  Roberts'  part  In  the 
hospital  sale.  Weigand  charges  that  Rob- 
erts broke  the  Stete  lobbying  law.  However, 
Republican  Oov.  Edward  P,  Am  defends  Rob- 
erts. The  State  senate  votes  20  to  12  agatnst 
an  Inunedlate  Inquiry. 

Back  In  Wa&hli^gton  again.  James  C.  Hag- 
erty.  President  Elsenhower's  press  secretary, 
says  the  White  House  is  satisfied  with  Rob- 
erts' statement. 

February  14 :  In  Topeka  the  1936  Republi- 
can presidential  candidate  from  Kansas,  Alf 
M.  Landon,  sajrs  President  Eisenhower's  satis- 
faction with  Roberts's  statement  "does  not 
satisfy  the  people  of  Kansas  by  a  long  shot." 
Landon  accioses  Roberts  oX  "prostituting  his 
political  influence  in  a  raid  on  the  public 
treasury."  adds  that  the  ho^)ltal  deal  "stlaks 
to  high  heaven." 

February  16:  Lt.  Gov.  Fred  Hall  of  Kansas 
terms  the  deal  "morally  reprehensible."  Re- 
caUlng  his  party's  charges  against  "6-percent- 
ers."  this  Republican  oOdal  says  the  OOP 
"cannot  apply  a  double  standard  of  good 
government — one  for  the  Republicans  and 
one  for  the  Democrats." 

February  17:  State  Representative  John 
McNair  asks  the  State  attorney  general  to 
charge  Roberts  with  violation  of  the  Kan- 
sas lobbying  act.  This  law  requires  lobbyists 
to  register  and  prohibits  acceptance  of  con- 
tingent fees  which  depend  on  legislative 
action. 

February  20:  Attorney  General  Harold  R. 
Fatzer  expresses  indignation  at  the  scandal 
and  says,  in  a  15-page  letter,  "There  Lb  noth- 
ing politically  right  which  is  morally  wrong." 
However,  Father  says  he  will  wait  to  see  what 
the  legislature  does  before  acting  himself. 

February  21:  Post-Dispatch  Staff  Corre- 
spondent Roy  J.  Harris  reports  that  K!^"'"^"^ 
are  especially  upset  about  the  possibility  they 
might  have  bought  a  gold  brick.  The  inst- 
ance company  hospital  was  built  on  State 
land  with  the  stipulation  that  it  would  revert 
to  the  State  if  the  company  ceased  to  have 
tise  for  It.  DM  the  State  already  own  the 
hospital  which  it  bought? 

Febrxiary  J4-27:  The  Kansas  legislature 
ryshes  through  a  resolution  to  set  up  a 
Senate-Housti  committee,  with  7  Republi- 
cans and  2  Democrats,  to  investigate  the  Rob- 
erts case.    Governor  Am  signs  the  measiue. 

February  25:  In  his  first  major  patronage 
decision,  Roberts  obtains  President  Elsen- 
hower's appointment  of  Albert  M.  Cole,  de- 
feated Kansns  Congressman,  foe  of  public 
housing,  ally  of  the  real-estate  lobby,  as 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

February  27:  Roberts's  choice  for  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Jeff 
W.  Robertson  of  Kansas,  is  opposed  by  Sena- 
tor Febcttsom,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  on 
the  ground  of  his  connection  with  natural- 
gas  interests. 

Febnuu7  28:  Roberts  meets  with  the  Re- 
publican Party's  executive  committee  In 
Washington  to  discuss  patronage.  He  sajrs 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  brought  up  the 
Kansas  controversy. 

March  1:  Roberts  goes  on  NBC  network 
television  to  Meet  the  Press.  He  is  asked 
specifically  about  the  fee  paid  by  American 
Lithofold  Corp.,  an  RFC  borrower,  to  former 
Democratic     National     Chairman     WllUam 


Boyle,  Who  resigned  xmder  fire.  The  Repub- 
lican chairman  says  he  sees  no  oomparisoa 
between  Boyle's  fee  and  his  fee. 

March  6:  Kansans  are  still  unhappy,  aa 
shown  in  a  statewide  survey  of  the  Kansas 
presa.  The  Lyons  News  says  that,  oomlnc 
after  5  percenters  among  the  Denxocrats.  U 
would  be  aa  hard  to  Justify  a  10  percenter 
"here  at  home  In  Kansas,  and  a  Republican 
at  that."  The  Parsons  Sun  asks,  "Is  the  sale 
of  Influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  State 
to  be  oondonedT"  The  Sallna  Joxirnal  eays. 
"If  Wes  Roberts  doesn't  quit  today  as  Repxib- 
lican  chief,  be  should  be  fired  tomorrow." 

March  10:  The  Kansas  Leglslattire's  com- 
mittee begins  its  investigation  of  the  Roberts 
case. 

March  11:  Sdgar  C.  Bennett,  president  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  testt- 
fles  that  his  insurance  firm  hired  Roberts  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  the  hospital  to  the  State 
because  the  matter  "demanded  a  certain  type 
of  talent."  He  says  he  retained  Roberts  for 
•1,000,  and  agreed  to  pay  $10,000  more  if  tbe 
State  bought  at  the  company's  price. 

March  12:  Two  men  who  were  State  offi- 
cials in  1928,  when  the  State  permitted  the 
AOUW  to  build  the  hospital,  testify  that  they 
believe  the  building  should  have  reverted  to 
the  State  cost-free.  They  are  Lacy  Slmpaon, 
former  member  of  the  State  board  of  admin- 
istration, and  Joseph  Radotlnsky,  fanner 
State  architect. 

March  13:  Roberts  testifies.  He  tells  of 
talks  with  members  of  the  State  board  ot 
social  welfare  wlilch  approved  the  boepital 
purchase.  Roberts  had  passed  on  tbelr  ap- 
pointments earlier.  He  angrily  denies  lobby- 
ing. He  says  his  fee  was  not  a  contingent 
fee  but  an  "alternative  fee,"  because  he  would 
have  had  other  work  with  the  Insurance  firm 
If  the  hospital  sale  had  fallen  through.  Be 
defends  the  1951  transaction  and  charges  m 
plot  to  defame  him. 

Roberts  also  tells  of  another  fee  in  that 
same  year.  He  says  be  got  $3,760  from  Cities 
Service  Gas  Oo.  for  keeping  that  utility  in- 
formed about  legislation  affecting  It.  Be 
says  he  talked  with  legislators  but  "did  no 
lobbying  for  or  against  any  measures."  He 
again  describes  his  work  as  public  relations. 

March  10:  Governor  Arn  testifies  thai  he 
recommended  Roberts  for  the  Cities  Service 
Job.  The  Governor  does  not  think  Roberts 
did  any  lobbying  and  says  there  was  a  plot 
against  him. 

March  17:  Investigators  discover  that  the 
hospital  which  Roberts  helped  to  sell  for 
$110,000  in  1951  was  worth  only  $16,000  to 
the  State  In  1945.  Records  of  the  1945 
Kansas  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee' 
show  that  group  approved  a  $16,000  offer  for 
the  hoslptal  in  that  year. 

March  18:  State  Senator  Chris  Green,  who 
headed  the  1951  house  committee  which 
approved  the  hospital  deal,  testifies  he  did 
not  know  whom  Roberts  represented  when 
Roberts  asked  him  U  his  committee  would 
approve  the  purchase.  In  fact,  from  Rob- 
erts' political  record.  Green  says.  "I  just  took 
It  for  granted  that  he  was  representing  the 
State." 

On  this  same  data  the  scandal  goes  to 
court.  Attorney  General  Fataer  files  suit  to 
recover  the  $110,000  which  the  State  paid 
to  Roberts'  employers  for  the  hospital,  on 
grounds  that  the  bulMlng  already  belonged 
to  the  State. 

March  19:  Alvln  S.  McCoy.  Kansas  City 
Star  correspondent.  flaUy  denies  charges  by 
Roberts  and  Governor  Am  that  he  slanted 
or  distorted  his  reports  on  the  case.  McCoy 
says  it  is  "standard  practice  to  put  tbe  press 
on  trial  when  newspapers  have  dared  to 
print  the  truth  In  any  exposrire  dealing  with 
Irregularities  in  government." 

March  20:  The  Kansas  Legislature's  com- 
mittee closes  its  inquiry  after  9  days,  56  wit- 
nesses, and  1.800  pages  of  testixzKtny.  Tbe 
investigators  settle  down  to  consider  (1) 
whether  Roberts  acted  improperly  by  repre- 
senting private  interests  before  an  adminis- 


tration which  he  helped  to  elect  and  (2) 
violated  Kansas  law  by  falling  to  register 
as  a  lobbyist  and  accepting  a  contingent  fee. 
March  21:  Kansas  Republican  leaders  say 
the  Roberts  case  has  becotie  a  major  national 
Issue  Senator  Cakusow  U  quoted  as  admit- 
ting that  C.  Wesley  Robert*  U  now  "on  public 
UiaL" 


Cmgttnionti  Iav«stvatM>B$ 

EXTEJ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHirSETTS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  statement  authorized 
by  the  social  education  and  action  c<»n- 
mittee  of  the  Greater  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Council  of  Cb arches: 

STATKMBKT  OW  CONOBKSCIOIUI.  iMVttTIOATIOIfS 
AUTHOalZKD   ST   THX  SoiaAL   EDUCATION   AWD 

AcnoM  OoMitrrnEa  or  ths  GacATn  Srarwo- 
raut  Ooxmcn.  or  Ctntctaa,  Mabch  23, 
196S 

We  affirm  the  rtgtot  of  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate persons  or  Instltuiions  affecting  na- 
tional life.  ThU  lnclud«!8  all  churches  and 
their  leaders.  We  are.  however,  seriously  dls- 
tiu-bed  because  of  the  so-called  un- American 
acUvitles  investigations  <»  tbe  part  o<  Con- 
gress In  past  yeara. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  Investigations 
have  revealed  a  mlnimura  of  subversion. 

They  have,  rather,  impugned  reputations 
of  many  persons  who  are  not  Communists. 
They  have  spread  abrMMl  the  fear  of  dis- 
senting or  nonoonforming  to  orthodox  po- 
sitions held  by  Investigation  oonunittee 
members. 

The  results  in  the  un-American  Imposi- 
tion of  thought  contrul,  so  abhorrent  to 
Xreedom-lovlng  peoples. 

So  we  urge  Congress  to  restudy  and  clarify 
Its  motives,  purposes,  and  methods  of  con- 
ducting investigations  of  subverslvie  aeUvl- 
tlee,  that  there  may  be  a  more  reasonable 
guaranty  ot  revealing  im -American  activi- 
ties, that  men  whose  motives  and  character 
are  beyond  reproach  miiy  be  placed  on  these 
committees,  and  reafllriaing  the  great  Amer- 
ican right  to  be  a  nonconformist  and  a  dis- 
senter without  having  one's  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism called  into  question. 

Ths  way  to  defend  oarselvee  against  com- 
munistic threats  Is  not  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  that  totaUtarlanlsm,  but  rather  to  place 
faith  In  the  ootMtltutlcDal  guaranties  of  free 
speech  %TK^  ita  attendant  reeponsiblUtlea. 
B*r.  Ha  sou  B.  Kaoi, 

Executive  Secretary. 
RcT.  CHCSTsa  E.  Mnxaa. 

ChairwMn. 
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Who  Was  Riclit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

or  TSZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSKNTATIVBa 

Mondav.  Mcreh  30. 1953 
Mr.  DIES.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944  Mr. 
WilUam  Gellermann.  associate  professor 
of  education,  Nortliwestem  University, 
XCIX— App. ^106 


wrote  a  book  entitled  "Tiffartln  Dies." 
This  book  was  widely  acclaimed  by  the 
leftists  and  misguided  liberals  as  a  dev- 
astating attack  upon  me  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  It 
was  widely  pubUcized  throughout  Uie 
coimtry  and  large  advertisements  were 
carried  in  some  of  the  cosmopolitan  pa- 
pers. It  presented  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munists, leftwingers,  and  misguided  lib- 
erals against  the  Dies  Committee.  It 
soon  became  the  textbook  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Nearly  10  years  have  passed  since  this 
masterpiece  of  erudite  nonsense  issued 
from  the  highly  educated  brain  of  Wil- 
liam  Gellermann.    Because   this   book 
sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  mental  at- 
titude of  misguided  liberals  in  and  out  of 
the  Government  in  the  critical  year  of 
1944,  it  is  interesting  to  reeul  ttie  sum- 
mary  of   the    authWs   cmiclusion.    It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Geller- 
mann was  not  expressing  simply  his  own 
opinion.    He  was  voicing  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  people  in 
our  coimtry,  including  those  who  were 
destined  to  make  our  postwar  treaties. 
When  we  consider  in  retrospect  these 
opinions  expressed  by  Gellermaim  and 
shared  by  misguided  liberals  through- 
out our  land,  is  there  any  wonder  that 
our  postwar  treaties  and  our  dealings 
with  Soviet  Russia  were  tragic  blunders? 
Historians  should  characterize  this  pe- 
riod in  our  history  as  the  great  decep- 
tion.   Let  us  hope  that  from  these  costly 
blunders  our  children  will  learn  a  les- 
son of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  our  country.    They  will  learn  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  patriotism  and 
commonsense.    Tliey    will    learn    that 
something  more  is  required  to  govern  a 
country  wisely  and  safely  than  degrees 
and  visionary  minds.  They  will  learn  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb:  "None  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see;  none  so  deaf 
as  those  who  will  not  hear." 

Mr.  Sp^er,  Mr.  Gellennann's  book  is 
no  longer  remembered.  It  is  perhaps  out 
of  print.  What  has  become  of  the 
learned  professor,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps he  Is  still  teaching  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Whether  the  events  of  the  past 
10  years  have  taught  him  a  little  wisdom 
and  common  sense.  I  do  not  know. 
There  are,  however,  two  para^aphs  in 
his  book  which  I  would  like  to  perpetu- 
ate in  the  CoNOMasiOKAL  Rkoord  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  thlhkhig  which  was 
characteriezd  as  Mberal  in  the  critical 
year  of  1944.  I  quote  from  page  284  of 
Mr.  Oellermann's  book: 

WhUe  tbe  i«8t  of  the  democratic  world 
flghU  the  Axle,  Dub  U  fighting  a  one-man 
campaign  against  an  American  ally.  Dim 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  arouse 
lUstrust  of  our  Soviet  ally.  From  the  Incep- 
tion or  his  investigation  Dnas  maintained 
that  RtHSia  was  the  main  enemy,  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  committee  had  no 
■ubstantial  evidence  whatever  in  support  ct 
that  contention.  Dire  has  held  to  his  previous 
oplnloB  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  Dm  is 
imable  to  dlsUnguish  between  the  German 
and  Russian  systems  at  government — ^If  any- 
thing, DOB  considers  the  latter  mare  dan- 

"^Twould  be  a  reflection  on  the  Intelligence 
of  the  XJnlted  States  if.  aftw  spending  $670,- 
000  on  an  investigation  which  has  already 
lasted  S  7«n.  Vb»  Anwrtcan  people  con- 


tinned  to  employ  a  detective  who  does  not 
know  even  yet  who  the  criminal  Is.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  Dies  committee  would  be  a 
reflection  on  our  sincerity  in  giving  assur- 
ances to  Russia  that  we  will  do  our  share  to 
win  the  war  against  fascism. 


tuatjat. 


BeDe  Ra$$ell't  Onmectkxl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HORACE  SEaY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNmccncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  March  39,  1953 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccord  a  short  but 
beautiful  verse  about  Connecticut  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents  of  the  sec- 
ond district,  Mrs.  Belle  D.  Russell,  of 
Haddam. 

Connecticut  is  a  State  whose  fame  de- 
rives from  many  things.  In  the  marts 
of  trade,  for  example,  it  is  noted  for  some 
of  its  great  industries,  and  it  is  noted 
for  the  goods  which  some  of  these  in- 
dustries manufacture  for  export,  a  quan- 
tity which,  by  the  way,  is  now  much  less 
than  we  hope  it  will  be  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  '^   "^ 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
one  of  Connecticut's  greatest  exports, 
particularly  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  been  people.  Sturdy  Con- 
necUcut  men  and  women  have  gone  out 
to  settle  and  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Ver- 
mont, in  New  York  State,  in  Ohio.  In 
Iowa,  in  California;  Indeed,  in  half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Connecticut  na- 
tives figure  prominently  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  these  States,  and  they  or  their 
descendants  stUl  are  contributing  might- 
ily to  present-day  lame  and  distinction 
in  all  the  States. 

To  counter  the  migration  of  people 
from  Connecticut,  which  has  been  going 
now  for  300  years,  there  has  been  in  our 
generation  a  migration  to  Coimecticut 
from  many  States,  particularly  from 
northern  New  England,  and  from  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York.  As  a 
resuU.  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  States 
which  has  shown  the  great^t  increase  In 
population  since  the  last  census. 

These  brief  observations  by  me  are 
merely  a  prelude  to  saying  that  Con- 
necticut has  an  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
a  great  muiy  people,  not  only  in  my  own 
State,  but  all  over  this  coimtry;  and  my 
friend  and  neighbor,  beloved  Aunt  Belle, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  In  a  little 
town  on  the  Connecticut  River  doing 
good  and  kind  and  useful  things  for  other 
people,  has  expressed  this  feeling  most 
effectively.  • 

As  a  girl  and  woman  In  Connecticut, 
as  a  town  (rfOcial,  as  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  one  of  the  first  women 
so  to  serve,  as  a  commissioner  of  Middle- 
sex County,  Mrs.  Russell  has  been  in  a 
position  which  peimlU  her  really  to 
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Bpeak.  from  life  In  these  noble  lines  of 
verse  which  she  has  penned: 
CoHiracncTTT 
(B7  BeUe  D.  RiisseU) 
Xni  always  lov«  Connecticut. 

With  Its  historic  lore. 
Where  stalwart  hearts  and  noble  souls 
Reyere  what's  gone  before. 

ril  always  love  Connecticut. 

Where  granite  hllla  look  down 
On  many  a  home  and  garden 

With  here  and  there  a  town. 

ril  always  love  Connecticut. 

With  Its  river  running  thru 
Banetlmee  by  storm  clouds  darkened 

More  often  heavenly  blue. 

Ill  always  love  Connecticut. 

With  its  church  spires  straight  and  high. 
Their  pattCTns  were  Inspired  by  God 

To  point  us  to  the  sky. 

God.  bless  and  keep  Connecticut. 

And  make  its  futiire  bright 
In  order  to  go  forward 

In  McMdom's  shining  light. 


such  orders,  little  or  nothing  la  being  done. 
The  Defeni*  Department  continues  to  In- 
dulge in  evasion  and  fog. 

With  but  3  months  left  of  the  fiscal  year. 
It  woiild  seem  time  Congress  acted.  TTi*  law 
Is  specific.  When  is  the  Defense  Department 
going  to  heed  ItT 


Straage  Letkargy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTAllVKS 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  in  my  extension  an  editorial. 
Strange  Lethargy,  appearing  in  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  of  March  27.  1953.  referring 
to  the  fine  work  done  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Lane],  a  sin- 
cere, devoted,  and  able  representative  of 
the  people,  always  fighting  for  their 
best  interests. 

1  What  the  editorial  states  about  the 
cities  of  Lawrence,  Lowell.  Pall  River, 
and  other  textile  centers  is  correct. 
The  same  applies  to  New  England  cities 
in  which  the  shoe  industry  is  a  major 
or  permanent  activity. 

The  professed  aim  of  defense  man- 
power policy  No.  4  should  be  carried  out 
at  once  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
relaticm  to  New  England, 

'•     The  editorial  follows: 

SraAKCE    LXTHABOT 

Every  New  ESiglander  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  this  six-State  area  will  applaud 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lake's  demand  for 
Immediate  InvesUgation  by  Congress  of  the 
procurement  policies  of  the  Defense  Depart- 

"  ment  relating  to  textUes.  His  query  as  to 
whether  the  explicit  needs  of  the  Nation  are 

'-  not  being  "sabotaged  by  an  agency  of  the 

» Government"  puts  the  issue  in  a  nutahelL 
The  professed  aim  of  Defense  Manpower 

*  Policy.  No.  4.  when  it  was  established,  was 
to  assure  that  procurement  contracts  In  tex- 
tiles be  so  placed  as  to  help  regions  qualified 
for  such  production  which  are  suffering  from 
unemployment.  Four  months  have  passed 
since  that  order  was  ^opted.  Nothing  what- 
ever has  been  done  to  assist  depressed  local 
textile    areas    with    order    allotments. 

Lawrence,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  and  other 
textile  centers  In  this  region  have,  meantime, 
been  afflicted  with  onerous  unemployment 
burdens.  Mills  have  been  closed  or  placed 
on  part  time.  Some  have  moved  away,  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  communities 
they  once  provided  with  work.  Though 
(45.000,000  in  appropriations  is  available  for 


Certainly,  in  the  face  of  things,  there  is 
no  excuse  nor  reason  for  the  continuous 
babying  of  $20  billion  of  co-op  annual  bxisi- 
nese  by  exempting  it  entirely  or  partially 
from  the  Federal  Income  tax  collector.  It  is 
high  time  that  Congress  act  to  make  these 
businesses  pay  their  way  Just  as  you  are 
required  to  do. 


Tke  Tazpaymf  Ides  of  Marck 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLXMOIS 

XN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  ISudora  (Ark.) 
Enterprise  on  March  5.  1953 : 

Thx  Taxpatino  loss  or  March 

Throughout  the  Nation,  everybody  is  lining 
up  to  pay  in(X)me  taxes  by  March  15.  Every- 
body? WeU  not  quite  everybody.  There 
are  of  course,  the  cheaters,  who  sometimes 
wind  up  In  Jail:  but  there  are  also  more  than 
41.000  proflunaking  businesses  that  are  per- 
mitted to  dtxlge  their  share  of  the  taxload 
because  of  exemptions  and  loopholes  that 
should  have  been  done  away  with  years  ago. 

On  Main  Street  in  most  cities  and  towns 
there  is  a  bank  that  pays  Income  tax  to 
Uncle  Sam.  But  then  there  probably  Is  a 
cooperative  financial  institution  that  does 
banking  business,  but  pays  little  or  no  In- 
come tax  to  help  support  our  Government. 

Down  Main  Street  you'll  find  a  hardware 
store  or  two.  a  feed  and  fertiliser  shop,  a 
coal  and  lumber  yard,  several  gas  stations, 
and  other  types  of  business  all  owned  and 
run  by  hard-working  fellows  who  have  been 
to  a  war  or  two  and  pay  their  Federal  in- 
come taxes  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  matter 
how  much  it  hurts.  But  alongside  them,  or 
across  the  street,  you'll  find  a  variety  of 
co-op  stores,  selling  the  san^  goods  and 
services,  but  paying  little  or  no  Federal  in- 
come taxes  because  they  say  they're  some- 
what different  from  the  others. 

In  the  grocery  stores  youll  find  a  variety 
of  items,  brands  of  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  cran- 
berries, oranges,  apples,  milk,  poultry,  canned 
goods,  etc..  which,  if  you  ask  a  question  or 
two  or  read  the  fine  print,  will  be  revealed  as 
co-op  products  sold  by  huge,  profltmaklng 
cooperative  corporations,  many  of  which  pay 
less  in  actual  doUars  and  cents  income  tax 
than  you  do  as  an  individual. 

Down  by  the  railroad  track,  youll  find 
the  same  sort  of  tax-free  competition  to  tax- 
paying  businesses  in  a  little  different  fash- 
ion. There  is  probably  a  grain  elevator 
owned  by  John  Smith  ft  Son,  who  are  In- 
come taxpayers.  But,  also,  there  is  probably 
another  elevator  across  the  same  tracks  that 
is  labeled  Co-op  and  doesn't  pay  a  dime  in 
Income  taxes  on  its  profits. 

There  are  more  than  41,000  of  these  tax 
dodgers  on  the  Main  Streets  and  railroad 
tracks  of  America.  If  they  were  taxed  the 
same  as  their  competitors,  as  they  should 
be,  the  Federal  Treasury  would  get  a  billion 
dollars  in  new  revenue  every  year.  That 
would  go  a  long,  long  way  toward  making 
it  possible  for  Congress  to  cut  your  income 
tax,  also  help  balance  the  budget. 

Two  high  essentials  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  are  that  income  taxes 
be  reduced  and  the  budget  be  broiight  into 
balance.  Probably  both  cannot  be  done,  es- 
pecially this  year,  unless  new.  additional  rev- 
enue Is  found.  Taxation  of  presently 
exempt  profit-making  businesses,  such  as 
co-ops  and  mutuals,  Is  the  place  to  start  In 
getting  In  the  new  revenue. 


The  Vtulttd  States  Is  Not  a  Dcaocrmcy, 
It  Ii  a  Repablic — Long  Lire  Our 
Repoblk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
time  for  the  American  people  to  delete 
from  thier  vocabularly  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" when  referring  to  our  form  of 
government.  History  tells  us  that  our 
Government  is  and  always  has  been  a 
Republic,  and  the  following  facts  will 
support  this  statement. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  es- 
tablished as  a  constitutional  republic. 
When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had 
completed  its  labors,  a  citiaen  of  Phila- 
delphia asked  Benjamin  Franklin  what 
kind  of  a  government  had  been  set  up. 
Franklin  replied,  "A  republic — if  you  can 
keep  It." 

The  word  "democracy"  is  not  found  In 
either  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  the  Constitution.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  foimder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  al- 
ways spoke  of  "the  Republic,"  or  "our 
republican  form  of  government." 

In  all  the  state  papers  of  Presidents 
for  the  first  125  years — from  George 
Washington  to  Woodrow  Wilson — there 
is  no  reference  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  democracy.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  did  not  style  her  great  patriotic 
anthem  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  De- 
mocracy. 

James  Madison  distinguished  sharply 
between  "republic"  and  "democracy.* 
Said  Madison: 

Democracies  ever  have  been  spectacles  of 
turbulence  and  contention;  have  ever  been 
found  Incompatible  with  personal  security 
or  the  rights  of  property,  and  have  been  in 
general  as  short  in  their  lives  as  they  have 
been  violent  in  their  deatha. 

In  1848  WilUam  H.  Seward  said: 
Democracies  are  prone  to  war,  and  war 
consumes  them. 

But  centuries  earlier  Aristotle  had 
written— in  322  B.C.: 

A  democracy  when  put  to  the  strain  grows 
weak  and  Is  supplanted  by  oligarchy. 

That  is  why  we  always  have  a  demand 
for  government  controls  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  same  warning  was 
heard  in  declining  Rome,  when  Seneca 
said,  in  63  A.  D.: 

Democracy  Is  more  crtiel  than  wars  or 
tyrants. 

In  1918  Woodrow  Wilson  described 
World  War  I  as  a  "crusade  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  But  with 
the  end  of  the  Wilson  era.  the  word 


passed  quickly  from  cur  popular  vocabu- 
lary 

Beginning  in  1983— the  year  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  extended  diplo- 
matic recognition  tc  Communist  Rus- 
sia  we    became    a    democracy    again, 

and  since  that  time  a  tremendous  Gov- 
ernment-supported propaganda  has  been 
directed  to  all  younj  people,  to  teach 
them  to  scorn  those  who  insist  this 
Nation  was  established  as  a  republic. 

Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

The  United  States  shtll  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

All  the  historical  evldffnoe  shows  that 
we  were  a  republic  from  1789  until  about 
1933.  Who  decided  we  should  then  be- 
come a  democracy,  and  why?  Be- 
queathed to  us  by  20  years  of  New  Deal 
democracy,  we  have  only  the  tragic  rolls 
of  1,435.000  battlefield  casualties,  and  a 
staggering  Federal  debt  of  $267  billion. 

Although  Communist  Russia  is  recog- 
nized universally  as  the  most  tyrannical 
dictatorship  in  all  hiunan  history,  the 
Moscow  meeting  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternationale, in  1835.  formally  decreed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  henceforth 
be  described  as  a  "democracy." 

Soon  the  principal  Communist-front 
organizations  throughout  the  world  be- 
gan to  Incorporate  tlie  words  "democ- 
racy" or  "democratic"  In  their  titles. 
Thus,  in  1935  we  find  in  the  United 
States  such  Communist  organisations  as 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, the  Church  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  the  North  American 
Committee  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy, 
and  many  more.  By  1940  there  were 
more  than  60  Communist-front  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States,  each  with 
the  word  "democracy"  or  "democratic" 
in  its  corporate  title. 

For  more  than  W  years  we  have 
watched  a  determined  worldwide  cam- 
paign to  make  the  words  commimism 
and  democracy,synonyinous.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  Stalms  death,  in  March  1953, 
the  national  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States  described 
the  passing  of  the  Communist  dictator  as 
"a  tragedy  to  all  democratic  humanity." 

Under  our  Republic,  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people:  under  the  dis- 
torted concepts  of  godless  communism, 
"democracy '  has  become  the  master  of 
the];>eople. 


CcotraliiatioQ  of  Military  Power 


EXTENBlOti  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  Ncw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  discuss  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  our  Nation. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  there  has 
been  increasing  apprehension  In  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  re- 
garding the  latest  Army  General  StaflTs 
drive  for  greater  and  improper — power 
within  our  Oovemmentk 


As  one  who,  for  orer  30  years,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Army  and  with  the 
National  Guard  I  view  the  poesibility  of 
greater  centralization  of  military  power 
as  a  profoundly  serious  development.  I 
am  concerned  because  I  am  certain  that 
if  ttie  Army  General  Staff  succeeds  in  its 
plan  to  establish  a  Prussian-type  su- 
preme general  staff  our  constitutional 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary will  be  but  a  Action,  and  our  na- 
tional security  will  be  undermined. 

Speeches  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
SH.\rER,  of  Michigan,  and  the  Honorable 
Jambs  K.  Vajt  Zanvt,  of  Peiuisylvania, 
both  members  of  ttie  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  have  pointed  up  the 
dangers  of  the  Prussianism  which  the 
Army  General  Staff  hopes  to  impose  on 
this  country.  The  Honorable  L.  C. 
Arznds,  of  Illinois,  also  a  member  ot  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
publicly  voiced  the  same  apprehensions. 
As  has  been  clearly  pointed  out,  the 
Army  General  Staff  is  determined  to 
establish  a  camouflaged  Prussian-type 
high  command  by  means  of  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Defense  Department,  to  be 
based  on  forthcoming  recommendations 
of  tlie  Rockefeller  committee. 

That  this  committee  is  stacked  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Prussian  system  has  already 
been  brought  to  your  attention  by  my 
colleagues.  I  share  the  suspicion  of  toe 
Rockefeller  committee  and  I  share  their 
apprehension  that  if  this  miUtaristic 
scheme  succeeds  our  free  American  in- 
stitutions will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Not  only  would  a  super  General  Staff 
and  its  single  Chief  of  Staff  be  bad  for 
the  country  through  loss  of  civilian  con- 
trol, but  it  would  be  bad  for  the  military 
services  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  control  of  all  our  services  by  a  super 
General  Staff  would  reduce  the  stature, 
e^rit  de  corps,  and  combat  efBciency  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marines. 
Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  It  would 
mean  the  eventual  destruction  of  the 
National  Guard,  our  citizen  army. 

It  is  not  secret  to  this  Congress  that 
since  World  War  I  the  National  Guard 
has  had  to  fight  for  its  very  existence, 
arvd  against  the  Army  General  Staff 
which  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  rele- 
gate the  National  Guard  to  an  Inferior 
position  in  our  Military  Establishment. 
The  Army  General  Staff  has  never  over- 
looked an  opportunity  to  demean  or  re- 
duce the  stature  of  the  National  Guard 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 

I  am  disturbed  by  these  threats  for  I 
have  been  associated  with  our  National 
Guard  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
believe  in  it  as  a  bulwark  of  our  national 
security.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  success  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff's  power  play  will  mean  the 
emasculation  of  the  National  Guard. 

Hiis  is  not  simply  surmise;  it  is  the 
lesson  of  history.  As  German  military 
history  so  clearly  demonstrated,  the 
strength  and  status  of  national-guard- 
type  forces  are  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  power  of  a  national  general  staff. 

In  Germany  the  landwehr,  a  type  of 
national  guard  organization,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  growing  power  of  the 
German  General  Staff. 

The  reason  for  general  staff  antago- 
nism toward  the  national  guard  concept 
iB  obvious.    A  fiupreme  general  ^toS  is 


based  upon  highly  concentrated  central- 
ization of  power.  Such  concentration 
of  power,  ultimately  in  a  single  chief  of 
staff — the  same  as  if  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  chairman  were  given  the  power  of 
decision — is  a  fundamental  philosophy 
of  a  supreme  general  staff. 

Thus  a  supreme  general  staff  thinks  In 
terms  of  a  permanent,  tightly  controlled 
military  organization.  Because  it  de- 
rives its  strength  from  highly  central- 
ized authority,  this  supreme  general  staff 
concept — ^"Prussianism"  is,  I  believe,  an 
accurately  descriptive  term — is  antiUiet- 
ical  to  the  idea  of  military  forces  organ- 
ized on  a  state  (territorial)  basis.  Sudb. 
forces  are  not  easily  brought  within 
grasp  of  a  supreme  general  staff  because 
an  absolute  line  of  authority  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  national  supreme  com- 
mand. Consequently,  a  national  guard 
stands  as  a  challenge  to  the  objectives 
and  methods  of  the  Prussian  sysAem. 

Also,  it  mxist  constantly  be  remem- 
bered that  civilian  authority  over  the 
military,  so  essential  to  national  guard 
strength  and  survival,  is  minimized  by 
a  supreme  general  staff. 

It  is  no  accident  or  military  coinci- 
dence that  Territorial  organizations 
such  as  our  National  Guard  and  the 
British  territorial  units  have  thrived  and 
are  a  potent  factor  In  the  security  of 
their  respective  countries.  Both  coun- 
tries have  based  their  top  security  plan- 
ning upon  a  system  by  which  the  mak- 
ers of  the  plans  are  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  plans — the  precise  opposite 
of  the  single  chief  of  staff  system  that 
separate  authority  from  responsibility. 
In  other  words,  the  British  have  adCH?ted 
a  concept  practically  Uie  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
with  respect  to  making  the  planners  re- 
sponsible for  canying  out  their  plans. 
Significantly,  the  British  in  their  unifi- 
cation of  their  armed  forces,  after  World 
War  n,  pointedly  rejected  the  supreme 
general  staff.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued under  our  unification  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  policy  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful during  World  War  IL 

The  National  Guard  of  Germany  was 
destroyed  by  the  German  Great  General 
Staff.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
the  top  level  command  system  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducive to  the  continuation  and  survival 
of  strong  national  guard  type  forces. 
The  supreme  general  staff  destroys  su<^ 
systems. 

As  the  German  military  historian.  Von 
Behr«ihorst.  said,  "Prussia  was  not  a  na- 
tion with  an  army,  but  an  army  with  & 
nation."  We  are,  happily,  still  a  nati<m 
with  an  army.  We  have  as  a  nation  as- 
siduously avoided  the  ways  of  miUtarism. 
for  we  have  proved  that  a  nation  can  be 
militarily  strong  without  being  mili- 
taristic. 

Congress,  In  writing  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  built  strong  statutory 
barriers  against  adaption  of  the  method 
of  German  militarism.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  been  able  to  be  militarily 
strong  without  being  militaristic  is  that 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  gives  the 
most  effective  kind  of  direction  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  proved  its  supe- 
riority over  the  Prussian  system  in  the 
greatest  of  all  war&>^  i  .i. 
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cmr  JCS  Is  ft  source  of  strength  not 
only  because  it  is  militarily  superior  to 
a  supreme  general  staff  system,  but  also 
because  it  stands  as  a  barrier  against  the 
politically  as  well  as  militarily  dangerous 
one-man  control  of  the  Armed  Forces — 
the  single  chief  of  staff  system. 

This  is  the  genius  of  true  democratic 
government — that  it  can  build  effective 
military  strength  without  resorting  to  an 
organizational  mechanism  which  pro- 
gressively concentrates  control  in  one 
military  man.  When  we  cease  to  fcUow 
this  course  in  the  United  States,  our 
democratic  institutions  shall  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  one-man  solution. 

Another  reason  we  are  strong  without 
having  to  resort  to  alien  totalitarian 
methods  is  that  we  have  been  able, 
^through  our  National  Guard,  to  have  real 
military  strength  without  highly  cen- 
tralized military  control.  The  National 
Guard  concept  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
our  American  tradition;  Prussian  meth- 
ods are  opposed  to  our  belief  and  form  of 
govermnent. 

If  the  JCS  system  is  revised  to  permit 
adoption  of  any  form  of  a  supreme  gen- 
eral staff  our  national  security — and  with 
It  oiu-  National  Guard — will  be  jeopar- 
dized. Ultimate  destruction  of  both  will 
be  inevitable. 

But  America  is  not  asleep  to  these 
dangers.  As  the  Honorable  Paul  Shafir 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  speech  to  the 
'  House,  the  press  is  becoming  constantly 
more  alarmed.  As  the  Honorable  Jamxs 
Vak  Zandt  reported  to  the  House,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  taken  a 
resolute  position  against  any  changes  in 
the  JCS  which  would  tend  toward  a  su- 
preme general  staff. 

I  now  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  what  I  consider  a  most 
important  development  in  the  rising  pub- 
lic opposition  to  the  current  General 
Staff  power  play  taking  place  imder  the 
guise  of  reorganization. 

On  March  23,  1953.  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  industrialists.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  issued  a 
public  statement  regarding  the  dangers 
of  what  he  refers  to  as  the  "Army  Gen- 
eral Staff's  bold,  deliberate,  and  well- 
planned"  bid  for  power. 

His  statement  merits  deep  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  is  a  retired  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  served  also  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  recently 
as  a  member  of  the  Samoff  Commission. 
Consequently,  he  speaks  with  an  intimate 
'  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  General  Staff 
militarism.  His  statement  Is  particu- 
larly important  in  that  it  discloses  that. 
In  addition  to  military  dangers,  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  drive  for  power  is  authorita- 
tively recognized  by  a  leading  business- 
man as  vitally  dangerous  to  both  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  labor. 

Brigadier  General  Johnson's  complete 
statement  can  be  found  on  page  A 1560  of 
the  CoNGRZssioNAL  RECORD.  Under  the  ex- 
tension of  remarks  by  the  Honorable 
Paul  W.  Shafkr.  I  commend  General 
Johnson's  statement  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  the  Hoxise. 

Because  a  supreme  general  staff  can 
take  different  shapes,  tmder  a  label  of 
reorganization,  I  desire  to  quote  an  ex- 
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tract  from  Brigadier  General  Johnson's 
statement.  This  portion  of  his  state- 
ment, enumerating  some  of  the  ways  the 
Prussian  system  could  be  established  by 
"reorganization"  follows: 

Extreme  vlgUance  is  necessary.  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  Prussian  supreme  staff  will  never 
label  It  as  sucH.  It  can  take  many  lorms 
■ucl^  as — 

(a)  Giving  a  so-called  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  power  to  resolve  Issues 
on  which  the  military  chiefs  do  not  hold  a 
view.  This  actually  would  make  the  chair- 
man a  single  chief  of  staff  after  the  model 
of  Von  Moltke. 

(b)  Isolating  civUian  control  by  establish- 
ing a  new  planning  or  advisory  group  of 
councU  called  super  chiefs,  or  some  other 
deceptive  name,  or  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  military  staff — which  Congress 
deliberately  prohibited  in  order  to  prevent 
a  supreme  staff  from  developing  under  uni- 
fication. 

(c)  Separating  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
members  from  their  role  as  chiefs  of  mili- 
tary services.  This  would  separate  author- 
ity from  responsibility  which  is  now  so  firmly 
fixed  under  the  present  system.  Any  busi- 
nessman knows  the  danger  of  giving  author- 
ity without  responsibility.  It  li  the  road 
to  failure. 

In  way  of  summary  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that: 

Any  form  of  the  Prussian  system  will 
give  the  Army  General  Staff  power  to 
destroy  the  National  Guard.  That  the 
General  Staff  will  use  that  power  to 
destroy  the  National  Guard  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

If  the  Rockefeller  Committee  permits 
itself  to  be  used  to  further  the  General 
Staff's  proposals  for  so-called  improve- 
ment in  our  war-proven  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  stage  will  be  set  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

America  and  its  modem  minutemen, 
the  National  Guard,  have  a  vital  stake 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  Pentagon,  for 
so  long  as  the  Army  General  Staff's  quest 
for  power  continues  unbridled  America's 
Institutions  and  security  will  continue  to 
be  in  Jeopardy. 


the  current  flacal  year  will  not  justify  luch 
•  tax  cut. 

The  Conference  of  Small  Business  Organ- 
izations, assembled  in  Washington  in  annual 
meeting,  calls  attention  to  a  pitwtically  un- 
touched  source  of  revenue  which,  if  Imme- 
dUtely  subjected  to  Federal  Income  tax  by 
the  Congress,  will  make  up  subsUntlaUy 
the  loss  of  Treasury  receipts  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  adoption  of  the  individual  tax 
reduction  proposed  in  House  bill  1. 

A  recent  estimate  by  the  staff  of  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  states  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Mason  bill— now  H.  R.  1559 — which  pro- 
poses full  Federal  taxation  of  the  earnings 
of  building  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
savings    banks,    cooperatives    of    all    kinds, 
credit  unions,  mutual  Are  and  casualty  In- 
surance companies,  and  other  mutual  busi- 
nesses which  are  in  direct  competition  with 
taxpaying  businesses,  would  produce  annual 
revenue  of  at  least  9800  mUlion  in  addition 
to  whatever  amounts  may  result  from  the 
minimum  taxation  of  some  of  these  groups 
under  the  1961  Revenue  Act:  Be  it  therefore 
Resolved.  That  the  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Small  Business  Organizations,  both  as 
an  association  and  through  the  contacts  of 
Individual    members    with    their   respective 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatlvee,  call  upon  the  83d  Congress, 
now  in  session,  to  adopt  legislation,  prefer- 
ably H.  R.  155B,  to  impose  full  Federal  In. 
come  tax  upon  all  legally  tax-exempt  busi- 
nesses which  are  In  competition  with  tax- 
paying  btulneeseg  and  Individuals;   and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  and  Its 
members  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and 
others  In  executive  authority  to  urge  such 
action  upon  the  83d  Congress,  to  the  end 
that  individual  income  taxes  may  be  reduced 
not  later  than  June  30,  1953.  without  sub- 
stantial loss  of  rewnue  to  the  Treasury;  and 
be  It  further         ' 

Resolved.  That  widespread  publicity  tie 
given  to  this  action  of  the  conference,  to 
the  end  that  all  taxpayers  throughout  the 
United  States  join  in  a  great  public  demand 
that  the  83d  Congress  immediately  consider 
and  adopt  suitable  legislation  to  give  relief 
to  overburdened  taxpayers  and  to  Impose 
Federal  Income  tax  upon  those  buslneHCg 
that  are  now  Inadeqtiately  taxed. 


How  To  Cat  Taxes  With  No  Lost  of 
RcTeooe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  Udssoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
ference of  American  Small  Business  Or- 
ganizations held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  during  the  past  week.  One 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence gives  us  an  admirable  suggestion  as 
to  how  this  Congress  may  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  as  proposed  in 
House  bill  1,  and  still  maintain  the  pres- 
ent total  of  Treasury  revenue  through 
the  adoption  of  House  bill  1559.  Under 
permission,  I  insert  this  resolution  in  the 
Record.    The  resolution  follows: 

Administration  leaders  are  hesitating  to 
approve  a  highly  needed  reduction  in  indi- 
vidual Income  taxes  for  fear  that  i>oaslble 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures  during 


Address  of  Hod.  Alaa  G.  Kirk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  RATBURN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 
Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Alan  O.  Kirk,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  to  the 
Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  March  18, 1953: 

To  be  Invited  to  address  the  Dallas  Council 
on  World  Affairs  is  an  honor  of  which  I  am 
deeply  sensible,  partly  because  it  is  my  first 
opportunity  to  talk  with  and  to  meet  so 
many  prominent  citizens  of  this  great  State 
of  Texas,  but  chiefly  because  the  inteUigent 
and  sincere  Interest  your  organization  h*s 
displayed  so  constantly  in  world  affairs  la 
very  Impressive  and  very  important  to  our 
coimtry.  The  part  you  play  In  shaping 
public  opinion  is  effective  Indeed,  and  per- 
haps my  experiences  and  observations  can 
assist  in  enlarging  somewhat  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  current  situation. 


Tou  will  agree  that  the  effect  of  changes 

in  the  composition  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  following  the  death  of  Stalin, 
are  rather  difficult  to  assess,  with  the  meager 
information  at  our  disposal  at  this  moment. 
We  are  witnessing  a  transfer  of  power  from 
the  hands  of  one  man  to  others  whose  com- 
petence to  exercise  such  power  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  There  are  too  few  historical 
parallels  in  the  modem  world,  wherein  such 
absolute  power  as  Stalin  possessed  has  had  to 
be  transferred  abruptly  to  personalities  of 
leaser  magnitude,  for  us  to  forecast  future 
events.  The  mantle  of  Elijah  has  fallen, 
and  it  would  appear  that  Malenkov  is  cast 
for  the  role  of  Bllsha,  but  we  are  stUl  uncer- 
tain whether  he  can  support  the  burdens 
now  upon  his  shoulders,  and  Just  bow  he 
will  comport  himself  In  matters  affecting 
relationships  with  the  free  world.  In  any 
event,  a  new  government  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
is  in  being,  and  its  Initial  moves  have  been 
directed  chiefly  toward  ensuring  unity  and 
solidarity  In  the  Internal  sphere.  That  there 
has  been  a  note  of  anxiety,  or  of  apprehen- 
sion, in  these  appeals  to  the  Russians,  is  un- 
derstandable when  we  remind  ourselves  of 
the  arbitrary  and  despotic  manner  In  which 
the  Communist  Party  has  ruled  over  the  op- 
pressed masses  of  this  enormous  empire. 
The  party,  the  Bolshevik  Party,  has  domi- 
nated the  domestic  scene  since  1918,  and  Its 
despotism  could  scsircely  be  called  benevo- 
lent! The  arrogance  with  which  these  3- 
peroenters  have  presumed  to  order  the  lives 
and  destinies  of  the  masses  is  one  of  the 
most  cynical  spectacles  of  modern  times. 

Let  me  first  summarize  certain  categories 
of  Bolshevik  oppressions  of  the  Russian 
people  and  on  the  numbing  effect  of  what 
la  often  described  as  "thought  control." 

In  the  political  field  you  wlU  appreciate 
there  is  only  one  party — ^the  Oommunist 
Party — which  used  to  describe  itself  as  the 
Bolsheviks  or  majority  group.  This  party 
Is  six  million  strong,  in  round  numbers,  and 
dominates  the  remaining  200  nsllllons  of 
citizens  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  The  party 
nominates  candidates  for  all  local  and  state 
cfllces,  and  as  there  Is  no  opposition  party 
and  no  rival  candidates,  the  voters  elect 
almost  imanlmously  the  party  slate.  To  de- 
scribe such  a  political  regime  as  a  democ- 
racy is  Indeed  a  mockery. 

The  economic  structure  Is  dominated  by 
the  party,  since  state  socialism  is  the  basic 
philosophy.  All  must  work,  and  work  when 
and  where  the  rulers  decide.  Without  a 
work  card,  citizens  have  little  hope  of  find- 
ing housing  or  of  buying  food.  Production 
is  speeded  up  all  the  time,  and  norms  In 
effect  Induce  sweat-shop  methods.  "From 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  needs",  has  now  become  "to 
each  according  to  his  productivity."  There 
is  constant  pressure  to  eradicate  the  natural 
desire  for  private  property,  even  to  depriving 
the  peasant  of  his  own  cow. 

Moscow  reigns  supreme  in  the  cultural 
field,  in  music,  art,  theater,  literature,  sci- 
ence. Original  vrork  must  conform  to  the 
drab  and  dreary  tenets  of  Leninism,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  party  arbiters.  The  intelligent- 
sia are  passive,  not  knowing  when  the  party 
line  may  alter  and  leave  them  beyond  the 
pale. 

"Religion  Is  the  opltim  of  the  people** 
reads  the  plaque  on  the  walls  of  the  histori- 
cal museum,  on  the  way  into  Red  Square. 
To  be  a  party  member,  one  must  be  an 
atheist.  The  Orthodox  Chvirch  is  allowed  to 
conduct  services  in  a  limited  number  of 
churches  (most  of  the  others  are  lodging 
houses  or  mtisexuns),  but  strictly  ritualistic 
and  nothing  of  politics. 

The  people,  or  as  the  Bolsheviks  contemp- 
tuously call  them,  the  masses,  are  thus 
severely  circumscribed  In  their  physical  en- 
vironment. In  their  cultural  climate,  and  In 
their  religious  atmosphere.  Since  the  state, 
or  the  Kremlin  to  be  more  specific,  holds 
control  of  all  the  media  of  mass  communlca- 
Uon,  the  press,  the  radio,  movies,  TV,  bill- 


posters; and  also  of  the  schools  and  the  en- 
tire educational  system.  It  is  evident  that 
the  minds  of  the  masses  are  being  molded 
along  party  lines.     As  history  is  being  re- 
written, even  from  the  times  Of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  to  reinforce  the  claims  that  his- 
torical materialism  can  only  be  correctly  In- 
terpreted by  the  high  priesthood  of  the  party, 
it   Is   shocking   to   perceive   the   distortions 
and  perversions  now  forced  upon  the  Russian 
people.     Th«  press  is  completely  the  organ 
of   the   party — Indeed,   in   a  dictatorship    a 
free    press   would   be   Impossible — and   tells 
the  people  what  to  think  and  what  to  do. 
The  radio  does  the  same,  blaring  out  In  all 
the   cities,  towns,   villages,   railroad   trains, 
parks,  and  so  forth.     The   theater,  drama, 
opera,  ballet,  are  also  often  used  for  similar 
propaganda   motives,   although   It   must  be 
said   that    many   classic   pieces   stUl   retain 
their  original  beauty  and  authenticity.    Peo- 
ple In  Russia  are  watched  all  the  time  and 
everywhere,  by  the  secret  and  the  sectirlty 
police.     There   are  nets  of   Informers   who 
carry  tales  to  the  authorities,  tales  true  or 
untrue.    The  people  are  suspicious  of  each 
other,  they  do  not  fraternize,  they  are  serious- 
locking  and  silent  on  the  streets  and  in  pub- 
lic— despite  Stalin's  statement  several  years 
ago  that   'nife   Is  more   Joyous,   comrades." 
there  Is  not  much  real  Joy  nor  happiness 
evidenced  in  the  faces  and  manners  of  the 
people.    It  Is  a  hard  life  In  a  hard  climate 
under  hard  masters. 

What  arrogance.  Imagine  a  political  party 
representing  3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  party,  for  there  Is  only  one, 
controls  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  that 
great  mass  of  human  beings.  The  book  1084 
has  devised  for  us  no  worse  form  of  thought 
control  than  exists  today  inside  Soviet  Riis- 
sla,  and  now  taking  shape  in  her  sateHltes. 
It  is  the  very  acme  of  despotism. 

But,  although  the  ICremlln,  by  all  these 
means,  denies  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Russia  knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  in 
the    outside    world,    nevertheless,    the    full 
propaganda  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party  Is  turned  against  the  outside 
world,  sowing  poisonous  thoughts  to  create 
dissension  abroad.    The  means  available  for 
this   nefarious  objective   are  by  theh:  own 
radio— "Radio     Moscow,"     broadcasUng     in 
many  Ifmguages  and  beamed  to  many  coun- 
tries; by  radio  stations  in  satellite  countries, 
east    and    west;    by    the    local    Communist- 
controlled  nevrepapers;  by  their  speakers  In 
all  open  forums,  such  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly,  its   subcommittees   and   its   subsidiary 
agencies;  by  speakers  at  culttiral  congresses, 
peace  meetings,   etc.;    by  spreading   rumors 
that  one  government  Is  conducting  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  them  or  with  other  nations. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  speeches  in  New 
York,  tiresome  tirades,  distortion  of  facts,  of 
the  Soviet  representatives  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  those  of  its  satellites.     The  harsh 
words  spoken  against  the  free  world  are  con- 
centrated, of  course,  when  directed  against 
the  United  States  In  particular,  and  as  these 
speeches  are  given   worldwide  coverage,   In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  good  deal  of  damage  can 
be  done. 

Tot  we  all  agree  that  one  of  the  cardinal 
objectives  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  to  dis- 
rupt the  harmony  of  the  free  world.  The 
ruling  group — we  now  caU  the  Presidium 
what  we  formerly  caUed  the  Politburo— this 
group  of  men — only  one  <rf  whom,  Molotov, 
has  seen  much  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
Soviet  orbit — have  certain  fears  which  are 
qviite  disturbing  to  their  peace  of  mind  as 
well  as  to  their  plans  and  prospects.  As  the 
cooperative  aspects  of  the  Marshall  plan  be- 
came evident,  to  be  followed  by  our  support 
of  Greece  and  Turkey,  by  the  NcH-th  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  by  the  rearming  of  the 
free  world,  and  now  by  the  formation  of  the 
European  Defense  Community— to  name 
some  of  the  recent  outstanding  events  of 
the  postwar  period— the  leaders  In  the  Krem- 
lin began  to  see  real  resistance  to  their  domi- 
neering take  shape.    Not  alwie  In  the  mate- 


rial sphere,  but  also  In  the  spiritual  sphere, 
men  who  value  personal.  Individual  liberty 
have  come  to  see  clearly  that  "communism" 
and  "democracy"  are  not  synonyms.  Our 
eyes  having  been  opened  and  our  danger 
realized,  our  reactions  have  been  prompt, 
and  we  have  accepted  the  burdens  we  must 
bear  in  order  to  remain  freemen. 

We  have  begun  to  perceive  what  a  deter- 
mined, unprincipled,  and  energetic  minority 
can  do.  We  recognize  the  emotional  nature 
of  the  appeal  of  oommiuiism  and  the  fanat- 
icism with  which  it  is  preached.  We  find 
that  a  rational  approach  to  the  problem  Is 
met  by  a  frenzied  Irrationalism.  We  are 
bombarded  with  half-truths,  with  vmtruths; 
we  are  tagged  with  names  of  opprobrium, 
warmongers;  we  are  accused  of  encircle- 
ment, of  preparing  for  war. 

Having  adopted  the  Marxist  theory,  and 
adapted  It  to  their  own  purposes,  the  Bol- 
sheviks are  smart  enough  to  realize  that  the 
wwld  of  free  enterprise.  In  Its  constant  for- 
ward progress,  whereby  the  lot  of  its  citizens 
is  improving  and  expanding,  is  Indeed  a  real 
challenge  to  their  system.  Our  very  exist- 
ence, these  states  of  the  free  world.  Is  an 
Increasing  threat  to  communism.  We  must 
be  the  enemy,  for  the  tenets  of  the  great 
world  are  anathema  to  bolshevlsm.  There 
Is  an  almost  pathological  condition  evi- 
denced In  the  terms  of  hatred  and  venom 
with  which  our  world  Is  assaulted  by  the 
Soviet  leaders — a  note  of  hysteria  in  the 
epithets  hurled  at  us.  And  perhaps  that 
may  indicate  that  our  menace  to  them  is 
something  real  In  their  consciousness — even 
if  not  in  otirs. 

However,  these  diatribes  against  the  Im- 
perialists are  coupled  with  diabolical  and 
insidious  attempts  to  separate  and  divide 
the  partners  of  the  free  woild.  The  Kremllti 
fears  the  cohesion  which  other  nations  are 
now  demonstrating.  That  there  should  be 
In  existence  such  a  thin?  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  spells  a  faUure 
of  Soviet  diplomacy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unpalatable  to  those  men  who  aspire  to 
Communist  domination  "of  the  world,  than 
the  solidarity  which  free  nations  are  dis- 
playing. The  blunders  of  the  coup  d'etat 
In  Czechoslovakia,  of  the  Berllh  blockade,  of 
the  attack  on  South  Korea,  to  name  some  of 
the  outstanding  mistakes  made  by  Stalin 
and  his  cohorts— these  blunders  had  reper- 
cussions entirely  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected. These  Kremlin  maneuvers  failed  to 
Intimidate  us  imd  our  friends;  and  the  re- 
bound, the  reaction,  produced  results  most 
distasteful  to  the  carnivorous  bear  la 
Moscow. 

Nevertheless,  we  mtist  be  on  our  guard 
against   other   and   more   insidious   attacks 
upon  our  new-found  strength.     If  we  have 
created   an   organization  capable   of   giving 
pause  to  oxir  enemy,  we  must  remember  that 
while  the  whole  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
Its  parts,  yet  each  one  of  those  parts  Is  In- 
dispensable.   A  chain  la  no  stronger  than  Its 
weakest  link,  and  we  must  be  alive  to  the 
Intense   activity   which   the    Kremlin   em- 
ploys all  the  time  to  weaken  any  cmt  aU  of 
those  links.     Their  methods  are  sometimes 
transparent,  more  often  covert  and  hidden- 
There  are  constant  attempts  to  divide  the 
free  world,  as  by  trade  concessions;  by  fa- 
vors of  one  kind  or  another,  bestowed  to  In- 
cite* envy  or  suspicion;   by  taunts  and  by 
Jibes:  by  sarcasm  and  by  innuendo.    We  re- 
cently  had   the  prediction  from   Moscow— 
from  Stalin  himself  at  the  19th  Party  Con- 
gress  last    fall — ^that    the   capitalist    wOTld 
will  Inevitably  be  at  each  ottier's  throats.  In 
wars  for  markets  or  for  raw  materials.    We 
were  subjected  to  many  warnings  in  the  Im- 
mediate postwar  years,  of  the  imminent  col- 
lapse of  capitalism — but  the  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Varga  had  to  go  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  few  years  of  penance  when  his 
croakings  failed.    We  shall  be  told  In  serious 
and  solenm  tones  of  many  other  dire  and 
terrible  things  In  store  lor  us— in  Um  nMT 
future.  :  "■■'•'^ 
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"  One  method  the  Boldievlks  aeem  to  be  «m« 
phaslzlng  more  azMl  more  Is  to  exploit  the 
natural  and  normal  nationalism  of  the  dtl- 
«ns  of  the  various  states  In  the  free  world. 
To  play  upon  the  healthy  pride  of  national- 
ity, to  exaggerate  the  Importance  of  a  given 
state  In  the  eyes  of  Its  people  and  Its  rulers, 
to  suggest  that  a  strong  state  Is  being  imposed 
upon,  bears  too  heavy  a  burden,  pulls  too 
heavy  a  load — these  are  old  Machiavellian 
tactics  we  of  the  modem  world  shotild  be  too 
smart  not  to  exx>ose.  Or,  in  the  case  oC 
smaller  or  specially  located  states,  to  Imply 
that  the  larger  ones  are  In  fact  running 
their  government,  using  their  territory,  risk- 
ing their  safety — In  effect,  creating  an  at- 
mosphere derogatory  to  national  sover- 
eignty. We  all  know  how  these  prejudices 
can  be  inflated,  we  know  all  about  "Ami, 
go  home."  we  recognize  there  are  burdens 
our  allies  are  bearing  which  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  we  support  here  In  the  United 
States.  I  think,  however,  we  should  be  alive 
to  the  fact  that  all  such  areas  of  Irritation 
are  bound  to  be  fruitful  spots  for  Commu- 
nist action.  We  must  be  tolerant  toward 
sxich  manifestations,  realizing  that  our 
friends  are  xindertaking  certain  obligations 
we  do  not  experience  ourselves  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  woiild  be  a  grievous  mistake  if  we  were 
to  develop  any  exaggerated  idea  of  our  ability 
to  do  without  the  warm  and  strong  support 
of  our  allies,  our  friends.  We  are  Indeed  in 
this  thing  together — we  hang  together  or  we 
hang  separately.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  cardinal  principle 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  Is  to  divide  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  Of  course  it  is,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  moment's  sober  reflection 
will  cause  every  thoughtful  American  to 
agree.  "IMvide  and  conquer,"  we  all  learned 
that  in  our  early  schooldajTS.  and  it  is  a 
principle  which  is  equally  well  known  and 
understood  by  those  disciples  of  historical 
materialism,  the  Politburo — Malenkov,  Beria, 
Molotov.  et  al.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  And  remember  the  Communist 
doctrine  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  tactical  retreat, 
of  Elgsag.  which  applies  here,  since  it  can  be 
used  to  lull  us  into  false  security,  while 
working  slowly  and  quietly  to  undermine  our 
faith  in  ourselves,  in  oin*  allies,  or  to  magnify 
our  own  feelings  of  importance,  of  our  self- 
•ufllclency.  of  our  ability  to  go  it  alone. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  part  of 
the  world,  a  partner  in  the  world  conununlty, 
s  portion  of  the  world.  Here  in  Texas  one 
does  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  need  for 
looking  at  things  In  a  big  way,  you  Texans 
set  us  all  an  example  in  that  respect,  and  a 
Tery  fine  and  very  Important  example  it  is, 
too.  When  we  commence  to  realize  that  our 
needs  for  trade  outlets  are  worldwide,  and 
our  requirements  for  raw  materials  must 
now  depend  upon  the  world's  resources,  then 
we  begin  to  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  we 
support  our  frieiMls.  The  time  la  passing. 
If,  Indeed,  it  has  not  already  passed,  when 
the  United  States  can  be  considered  a  com- 
pletely integrated  economic  unit,  supplying 
all  its  needs  from  within  its  own  borders. 
We  now  need  mutually  advantageous  eco- 
nomic relationships,  those  which  comple- 
ment our  own  production,  not  only  enrich 
our  own  economy  but  at  the  same  time  aid 
our  friends  to  augment  theirs.  Many  sources 
of  raw  materials  which  are  vital  to  the  in- 
dTU^trlal  life  of  certain  of  our  friends  now  lie 
in  portions  of  the  globe  perilously  close  to 
Communist  influence.  These  areas  must  be 
kept  free  for  our  free  world,  otherwise  we 
■hall  see  serious  disruptions  occur  in  the 
national  life  of  some  of  our  friends. 

To  lose  such  sources  of  raw  materials  Is 
one  thing,  but  to  lose  them  to  our  enemies 
Is  quite  another — the  error  then  is  com- 
pounded, to  say  the  least.  For  example,  were 
the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia — tin,  rubber, 
oU,  bauxite,  rice,  indigo,  and  so  forth — to 
be  denied  the  free  world,  you  can  imagine 
for   yourselves  what  that   would  bmmx  to 


many  western  European  nations,  yes.  and 
to  India,  too.  To  lose  th;ui  to  Communist 
China,  to  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  would  certainly 
t^  the  scales  very  violently  against  us.  To 
lose  these  markets  for  our  products,  ours, 
Europe's.  Japan's — would  also  be  a  body  blow 
to  the  free  world's  economy.  And  this  is  a 
fact  only  too-well  known  by  the  Kremlin — 
make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Now.  I  would  not  want  to  keep  the  picture 
confined  only  to  the  somber  drab  tones  so 
far  depicted,  for  I  hold  firmly  to  the  belief 
that  communism,  and  Russian  aggression, 
will  faU — ^wUl  collapse  finally.  There  are 
many  indications  that  such  is  not  Just  a 
hope,  a  wish,  a  delusion.  Dictatorships  sow 
the  seeds  of  their  own  ultimate  destruction — 
we  all  agree.  How  long  will  it  take?  Who 
can  say?  But  we  have  J\ist  seen  that  even 
the  "deity"  of  the  ConmiunLst  Party  is  mortal. 
We  now  perceive  the  outline  of  the  new 
regime.  I  hold  it  most  important  that  we 
reassure  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  these 
men,  too,  are  mortal;  that  they  are  men,  not 
supermen:  that  they  are  human,  not  super- 
human. They  have  made  mistakes,  they  will 
make  more  mistakes.  True,  they  are  not  ac- 
countable to  Congresses,  to  parliaments;  to 
a  free  (tress,  to  an  Informed  public  opinion; 
to  any  courts  of  law.  to  a  Supreme  Covtft — 
but  they  are  accountable,  despite  their  athe- 
ism, despite  their  slogan  "religion  is  the 
opitim  of  the  people" — they  are  accountable 
to  a  Supreme  Being — and  their  late  leader  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  inunortals. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  Americans,  all  of 
us,  keep  very  strong  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  civlliaation;  in  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise; in  our  s3rmpathy  and  understanding 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  our  friends; 
in  our  form  of  representative,  democratic 
govenunent.  of  law  and  of  Justice:  and  In 
that  Supreme  Being  whose  Inscrutable  ways 
we  acknowledge  and  revere. 


JnsHficatioB  of  a  Salary  for  die  lastnic- 
tion  B  the  Field  of  Sdeace  at  the 
Capitol  Pa{e  School 


\ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  30. 1953 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
startled  to  find  that  up  until  1950  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  Capitol  Page 
School  carried  salaries  for  6  teachers,  but 
that  in  1950  the  administrative  officer  of 
the  school  had  not  asked  for  6  teachers 
and  1  salary  was  eliminated.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  has  pointed  out  to  me 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Instruction  in  the 
field  of  science  at  the  present  time  since 
one  course  only — physics — is  offered. 

On  further  study.  I  found  that  the  en- 
rollment of  the  school  is  one -third  larger 
than  it  was  when  six  teachers  had  been 
included  in  the  budget,  and  that  the 
rigid  time  schedule  of  the  pages  makes 
it  impossible  to  keep  pupils  after  class 
for  remedial  work.  Much  individual 
attention  is  nece.ssary  for  each  boy  as  the 
entire  instructional  period  must  be  con- 
fined to  45  minutes.  Sizes  of  classes  at 
the  present  time  are  ninning  far  above 
normal  with  this  Increased  enrollment, 
making  the  individual  attention  difficult. 

In  April  1949.  when  the  evaluation  of 
this  school  was  printed,  the  Middle 
States  Association  pointed  to  the  defi- 


ciency tai  the  field  of  science  by  rating 
the  school  inferior  in  this  category. 
The  school  will  be  reevaluated  in  March 
1954  and,  unless  this  decided  lack  Is 
corrected  by  adding  a  regular  sequence 
of  courses  in  science,  the  school  will 
again  be  penalized. 

It  would  seem  that  at  the  Capitol  Page 
School  where  the  median  IQ  is  well 
above  average  for  the  city,  and  where 
many  of  our  gifted  young  men  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  either  medicine  or  engineering 
we  should  offer  adequate  secondary 
school  preparation  to  fit  them  for  the 
colleges  of  their  choice.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  an  education  com- 
parable to  the  other  Washington  high 
schools. 

At  the  present  time  one  teacher  is 
dividing  her  thne  between  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  science.  This  would 
seem  an  unfair  and  inadequate  division 
of  time  in  both  departments. 

An  examination  of  the  teachers*  sal- 
ary schedule  in  the  District  schools  con- 
vinces me  that  the  total  increase  in  the 
budget  would  not  exceed  $5,500  for  the 
additional  science  teacher. 


H.  R.  3706  and  the  Doctors'  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNICTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Introduction  of  H.  R.  3706  by  me,  I 
have  been  heartened  by  the  favoraWe 
response  to  its  terms.  The  bill  attempts 
to  correct  an  Inequity  in  the  draft  provi- 
sions affecting  doctors  and  dentists.  A 
sliding  scale  of  service  is  provided  for 
those  in  priority  n.  having  had  prior 
service  of  less  than  21  months  during 
World  War  n. 

Considerable  sentiment  has  been  gen- 
erated for  the  inclusion  of  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  3706  in  any  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  and  I  am  pleased 
with  the  interest  demonstrated  in  it  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  sense  of  fairness, 
coupled  with  the  favorable  comment, 
will  result  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  giving  serious  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  measure. 

A  memorandum  supporting  my  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  is  appended,  and  it 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  problem  and  the 
reasons  why  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  H.  R. 
3706  should  be  enacted: 

MzMOKAMDUlf    IN    SUPPOST    Or   BXLL   PKOPOSXD 

To  Lnnr  Sesvick  or  Doctors  Who  Havs 
P«viousi,T  SixvEo  m  World  Wab  II 

Z.  XHX  DfCQXTZTT  WHICH    HAS  CAUSED  THIS 

PBOPOSAI. 

The  porpoae  of  the  proposed  section  la  to 
eliminate  the  Inequity  of  requiring  many 
doctors  In  priority  n  under  Public  Law  779. 
81st  Congress,  to  serve  46  months'  duty  In 
World  War  II  and  In  the  Korean  war  while 
doctors  in  priority  I  need  only  serve  a  maxi- 
mum of  34  months.  Thus,  many  are  ex- 
pected In  some  cases  to  serve  twice  as  long 
In  the  armed  services  as  doctors  In  other 
groups.  This  Inequity  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  those  doctors  must  perform 
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S^'id'^t^^ralST'  *^  "^"^  m  ars  in.  «.  «ok>8«  s««o,c  «  wo«a«*  a«,  Of  course,  the  estlmaf.  of  the  Armed 

Many  doctors  have  served  only  a  few  days  ,  „  ■QUTtablb  Forces  wUl  have  to  be  revised  slightly  up- 
short  of  the  21  months  active  duty  which  admtntstrattvely  %Dorkahle  wards  If  a  limit  for  combined  service  la  placed 
would  put  them  In  priority  IV  of  the  Doctors'  ^*^  **11»  "^^  officials  In  the  Depart-  ^  "^®  ^'"'  *°**  "  ^  •^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^7  wUl 
Draft  Law.  Public  Law  779.  81st  Ckmgress.  '"®°*^  °'  Defense,  the  proposed  blU  would  °*  deferred  because  they  are  considered  es- 
Yet  they  are  now  being  caUed  up  to  serve  an  *PPear  to  be  admlnlstraUvely  feasible.  In-  *«'^***'-  ^en  bo,  the  pool  of  40,000  doctors 
additional  24  months'  service  before  other  *«™uch  as  all  doctors  In  priority  n  have  f^^uld  provide  13,000  doctors  for  active  duty 
doctors  in  priority  in  are  required  to  serve  served  on  active  duty  before,  no  basic  mill-  J?  the  next  4  years  and  In  any  event  in 
a  month  In  any  war.  Meanwhile,  doctors  In  ^■^^  training  or  Indoctrination  wUl  be  neces-  7,  "®"  ^  yeaw.  by  which  time  world  condl- 
prlorlty  I  are  being  discharged  from  the  "*^  ^^^  *^^em  which  might  consume  any  of  *'^°^  °^^  '^^^^  changed  considerably, 
services  who  have  served  at  the  completion  ^^*  Urna  during  which  they  are  called  up.  iv.  th«  DEPARTBoan-  of  defensx  proposal  a 
of  their  present  service  only  3  months  more  Furthermore,  as  opposed  to  other  military  wot  batispactort 
than  many  priority  II  doctors  commencing  °Jf  "f *V°?f '  *<*"'''=«  "  »  doctor  Is  not  at  The  Department  of  Defense  recommends  a 
their  second  hitch  of  34  months.  *"  dlasim^lar  to  service  In  clvUian  life.    No  17-month  limit  of  duty  for  doctoral*  "vj 

This  inequity  has  been  recognised  by  the  J°"8  training  with  a  unit  is  necessary  before  served  more  than  a  year  in  World  War  II 

armed    services   themselves.    The    Surgeon  ^  individual  becomes  an  effective  member  Although  this  Is  a  concession   it  would  still' 

General  of  the  Navy  in  answer  to  questions  ?J  J'°*  military  team.    The  doctor  in  priority  require  doctors  Just  short  of' 21  months  to 

put  to  him  by  the  Council  on  National  Emer-  *I  Is  ready  for  duty  as  soon  as  he  has  been  serve  up  to  14  months  longer  than  doctors  in 

gency  Medical  Service  of  the  AMA  sUted :  transported   to  his  destination.     In   many  priority  I.  and  up  to  17  months  longer  than 

"The  great  majority  of  medical  offlcem  in  *^'  ^"^  ^  ^^^  day  he  reports  for  duty.  doctors  In  prtorlty  HI.  To  state  that  It  is 
the  second  order  of  prloHty  (priority  H),  8*nce  most  of  the  doctors  in  priority  H  not  administratively  feasible  to  take  doctors 
and  who  hold  commissions  In  the  Naval  Re-  *^*®  served  a  good  deal  less  than  21  months.  In  for  a  less  period  Is  disproved  by  the  ex- 
serve,  received  a  relatively  smaU  part  of  ^^e  armed  services  could  probably  ooimt  on  perlence  of  the  Department  of  Defense  It- 
thelr  medical  education  under  Government  *■"*""  »e"lce»  for  an  average  of  a  year  at  least,  self.  There  have  been  many  veterans  of 
sponsorship,  especially  when  compared  with  B.  There  are  sufficient  doctors  aVaUable  to  World  War  n  who  were  called  up  again, 
their  counterparts  who  are  classified  as  prl-  replace  priority  II  doctors  served  In  Korea,  and  were  out  of  the  service 
orlty  I.  In  addition  they  have  served  perl-  jj  ^  ghouid  be  suggested  that  the  proposed  "^^^^'^  V*"'  "  ^^^"^'^  ^  ^°^  ^^^t  these 
oda  of  active  duty  extending  from  90  days  to  bill  would  not  enable  the  Armed  PorSsto  "*''  ^"^  ^  undergo  considerable  training 
20  months  and  29  days  subsequent  to  release  obtain  the  number  of  doctorTs^clent  fo?  ^^^""^  it""*  necessary  for  doctors.  Further- 
from  the  program.  Some  medical  officers  in  their  needs,  it  should  be  Dolnted  out  that  ""*'  ""*  ''^^  *^  ^'^^^  ^  doctors  for  a 
thU  group  received  less  than  6  months  of  there  IsTpool  S  33  000  dSoraln  DrloS  ^^^  '^"^  °'  •  '«*  °^°°«^»  *°<1  then  has  dls- 
Government-sponsored  education.  In  return  m  who  havTnot  served  at  all  one-third  cJ  <*arged  them  in  order  that  they  might  be- 
some  have  already  served  on  active  duty  for  whom  are«»  yeanj  or  loun«r  ''°°**  ''"^^^'^  '°'  P'"*"'"^  ^-  ^  ^^  l-^minU- 
over  ao  but  less  than  21  months.  Under  ex-  ^t  this  Dolnt  exceotlon  «hn,,irt  h.  ♦*ir«r,  ^a^^e^F  possible  to  do  it  for  thU  short  length 
istlng  law  they  are  obligated  for  24  months  to  a  T^xTSl^^TnT^U^h.^  ^?^h  °'  **'"*■  "  ^^""^'^  ^^"'^  ^  P««»ble  to  call  up 
Of  active  duty.  It  Is  apparent  that  such  an  ^nced^^at  ^S  doctor  in^rlSftv  m  '°^  "^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  longer  period  of  9 
individual  will  be  required  to  serve  approxl-  1^°^^  ^tyJ^^L^°^*               priority   in  months. 

mately  44  months'Tctlve  «M-vlce  for  a  rela-  S^i  itabllSeS^d^^JJi'nt  "L  ^^^  "  ''°"^'»  -^»  ^  "^ '"  »«•  ^mltable  to 

int^.-r^he^^TeJ^T-r;-^^  il3H?eSn^i^|\?S^^^  irlo'S^i^th^JTtluT^SS^reS 

r/.'r!Sir1S:rGo^-nTrpS^n^  ^^^:^£~^  -y  months  mor.  duty  from  S2t«;S 

STbyn^^rg-on^Vrdr  f  o^rTm?^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ '  ^^  -  op'^'^SIJ  -  ™.or^  „  .K,cro»  a«  kot  oB«c.«n  sr 

irs^c^mrai^rpreiinu  a^y^'fn^'SS^  S  ^r  TT"""^'    ^  "'^"^  ^^r^'  P-mcxPATTOK  «  AstP  akb  v-»  procrau 

The  American  Medical  sSjlety  hM  also  °n  fri?  .rM^^IL^^T  T'^  '^  w  ^  ^^  *J^  «rpiment  might  be  advanced  during 
recognized  this  Inequity  and  intends  to  rec-  "^  ,f^'^  *?'itf  ^f *^  ^^  """  Nation's  the  hearings  on  the  new  doctors  draft  Uw 
ommsnd  lU  elimination.  In  the  February  ^f'^^^;  fJ"*^  \^^  '^"^  ?.?*!  be  expected  to  that  because  the  doctors  in  priority  H  re- 
al. 1963.  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  AMA  **''*  °^  "^^^  *^*  *"**  ^*  *°  ^^*  services.  celved  a  part  of  their  education  at  Govem- 
the  following  was  among  the  recommenda-  Estimates  of  the  armed  services,  as  stated  ment  expense,  it  would  not  be  Inequitable  for 
tions  of  the  Council  on  the  National  Emer-  ^^  ^*  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.  on  January  17.  them  to  serve  longer  than  doctors  in  prtorltj 
gency  Medical  Service  to  Implement  the  pol-  ^^^'  *°<*  "vised  In  the  New  York  Times  for  "  . 

Icy  With  regard  to  the  future  doctors'  droit  Sunday.  February  22.  1953.  in  an  article  by  Nothing  would  be  more  unfair, 

law  established  by  the  houee  of  delegates  at  ^-  ^^"^^^  ^-  Ruek.  chahman  of  the  Na-  In  the  first  place,  these  doctors  were  prac- 

the  AMA  In  December  1952.  tlonal  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Selective  tlcally  through  medical  school  with  the  fuU 

"It  was  also  agreed  that  in  the  presents-  Service  System.  Indicates  that  they  wUl  need  expectation  of  paying  for  all  of  their  educa- 
tion of  testimony  to  Congress  attention  t*^*  foUowing  numbers  of  doctors  in  the  next  tlon  when  the  ASTP  and  V-12  programs  were 
should  be  called  to  many  inequitable  solu-  '"*  y®*"  exclusive  of  those  available  to  inaugurated.  A  great  deal  of  pressure  was 
tions  currently  created  by  recalling  physl-  ***""  throiigh  the  regiUar  draft:  put  on  them  to  resign  from  the  Enlisted  Re- 

clans   with   prior  service   to  military  duty     Balance  of  1953 1. 600  ae^'e  and  to  Join  ASTP  by  their  deans  and 

lor  the  same  period  of  time   (24  months)      1954 8.000  by  the  Armed  Forces.     In  many  cases,  the 

•s  physicians  who  have  never  served.    The     1955 . ..___  6. 000  Armed  Forces  took  over  the  dormitories.    If 

recommendation   wlU    be  made  that  a  re-      1956 — —  1,400  *  student  did  not  Join  the  program,  he  was 

duced  j>erlod   of  servlco  be  established  for      1967 . 2,' 400  'orced  to  find  his  own  lodgings  apart  from 

those  physicians  who  had  at  least  12  months  .      w        _*  ^  the  schocd. 

Of  prior  military  duty  since  September  1«,  .J^  ^^  °'  ^^^  ^!^.!f  t!?*  '^'^ZJ^'  Secondly,  at  the  start  of  this  program,  stu- 

1940.-  Thereafter,  their  needs  wUl  be  satisfied  from  ^ents  were  speclflcaUy  assured  by  the  Army 

n   m  P.o«o«>n  -«t»r«««  «.  ™,  «««TTrr^  '***°'    graduates    of    medical    schools    who  that  enlisting  in  the  ASTP  would  not  require 

n.  TH«  PK>Pos>D  BOLvnoM  OP  THX  w^jinTT  fa^^e   finished   their   Internship.     It   would  them  to  serra  in  the  Army  longer  thanUiose 

The  solution  proposed  by  this  group  and  seem  that  the  33,000  doctors  in  priority  m  ^ho   were    not   In    the    prog«un.     See    122 

others  in  the  form  of  an  additional  section  were   more   than   sufficient   to   provide   the  journal  of  the  AMA  750  July  10   1943     Had 

to  b«  Included  In  the  new  doctors  draft  Uw  foreseeable  needs  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  this  been  so.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 

would  go  a  long  way  to  eliminate  this  in-  13.000  doctors.    In  addition  there  are  avaU-  g^  anyone  to  participate  In  the  program, 

equity.  able  1,000  doctors  In  priority  n  and  2,000  in  ^nd  tlie  Army  knew  It 

Although  It  Is  too  late  to  call  up  doctors  priority  I.   many  of   whom  have  been   de-  Thirdly,  the  ASTP  program  was  started  to 

In  priority  HI  before  calling  doctors  In  prl-  xerred  under  the  prior  rigid  physical  require-  m^^^  ,„„  ^he  medical  students  would  re- 

orlty  II  as  was  originally  recommended  by  menu  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  have  re-  inain  in  school  and  they  were.  In  a  sense,  per- 

the   Director    of   Medical    Services.   Depart-  cently  been  relaxed  to  the  extent  that  if  a  forming  their  duty  by  remaining  in  school, 

ment  of  Defense,  and  by  the  AMA  in  the  man  is  fit  to  practice  at  all.  he  is  physicaUy  as  was  stated  in  volume  124.  Journal  of  the 

hearings  when  the  first  doctCMv  draft  law  at    for   the   Services.      (See   statement    by  ama,  at  page  576  (1944)- 

was  under  consideration  In  1950.  the  pres-  Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  OouncU  in  the  -Before  the  inauguration  of  the  AOTP  It 

irJL,S[°'^\.''°"J**  equalise  the  pertod  of  January  10.  1963.  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  ^^  becoming  Inar^slngly  difficult  to  per- 

!t,  i^/°S^^f  *  "^^^"J^  J^'l^^  J^  "11^  ^^**^>-  »uade  students  that  thrir  duty  in  this  \«r 

I«L*^*    ^    "  ^.^  discharged  after  30  ,,  ^jj^,^  Is  still  not  a  sufficient  number,  was  the  pursuit  of  their  medical  studies  to 

^?.rtM  1^-^^^.  ^^"^^^  °?:^  ^*  "1  there  are  In  priority  IV.  according  to  Dr.  prepare  ^em  properly  for  mlllt«7  »nd  d- 

orltv^  J^m»?q'*^'L?L''w^,S.iS'  Casberg.    Chairman   of   the   Armed   Forces  Juiknlractlce.^^^^                 ^ 

fng^se^^  to  WcJirwi^'n  ^ulH?  8  M«^  P°»<=y  Council.  4.000  doctors  who  FlnaS^!^ having  let  out  all  the  prtorlty.  I 

months  longer  than  the  maxtoum  combined  »»»▼•  "^^  !»  months  or  less  and  who  will  doctors  after  a  maximum  of  27  months'  serr- 

service  of  doctors  in  priority  I  and  6  months  have   served   much   less   than   the   present  ice.  would  It  be  reasonable  to  keep  prlOTlty 

longer   than   the   service   now  required  of  priority  n  doctors  by  th«  time  tHej  become  n  doctors  In  longer  who  received  less  bene- 

doctors  In  priority  m.  •llglble  fwr  calL  fits  and  asrved  longer  during  World  War  Uf 
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TX.  OOItCLITSIOlV 

The  proposed  section  which  ehould  he  In- 
cluded In  the  new  law  la  equitable  and  work- 
able. The  armed  services  will  be  Instired  of 
the  number  of  doctors  necessary  to  supply 
their  needs  and  at  the  same  time  no  one 
group  of  doctors  will  be  required  to  forego 
theh-  civilian  practices  excessively  more  than 
any  other  group  to  meet  the  demand  for  their 
MTvlces  by  their  country. 


Appreciation  to  tlic  Coast  Guard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NTW  jrasxT 

TH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Monday.  March  20.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  visit  with  the  Coast  Guard 
on  Mxe  Great  Lakes  during  this  past 
weekend,  where  I  saw  the  $10  million 
cutter  Mackinaw  ice  pick  its  way  through 
frozen  waters  to  free  big  industry's  ore 
hauling  ships  from  ice  jams.  My  2  days 
and  nights  aboard  the  Mackinaw  during 
these  operations  were  quite  informative. 
Accordingly,  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  concerned  for  the  experience. 


Ral>ber  ladiutrf  Jonmal  Appraises 
Shafer  Plan 


EXTE34SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  IdCBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  timely  editorial  from  the 
March  issue  of  India  Rubber  World,  the 
highly  regarded  trade  publication  of  the 
rubber  industry: 

THE  Shatex  Dispooax.  Plah;  Wnx  It  Work? 
.  (By  R.  a.  Seaman) 

Bepreaentative  Paul  W.  Shateb,  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Rubber.  In 
a  major  speech  In  the  House  on  February  19, 
gave  the  first  hint  of  the  thinking  in  Con- 
gress regarding  conditions  under  which  the 
Oovernment-owned  synthetic-rubber  plants 
would  be  disposed  of  to  private  industry  be- 
fore the  Rubber  Act  expires  on  March  81. 
1954.  A  report  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  due  on  March  1,  1963, 
and  the  President  is  required  to  report  bis 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by  April 
15,  1953.  Even  in  advance  of  these  reports, 
the  views  of  Shafcr  should  be  exanrtned  to 
■ee  if  they  provide  a  workable  basis  for  Qov- 
ernment-industry  agreement. 

The  Congressman  first  stated  that  he  was 
aatiisfled  that  private  industry  will  do  a 
better  job  than  Oovenunent  even  though  he 
said  he  would  be  the  first  to  claim  that  Oov- 
ernment  has  done  an  excellent  job  with  the 
sjmthetlc  rubber  plants.  Here  U  no  cause 
for  disagreement. 

He  adds  that  he  can  see  no  need  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  requiring  the  use  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  nor  will  there  be  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  Industry  report  of 
August  1982  on  synthetic  rubber  plant  dls> 


posal  recommmded  a  minimum  mandatary 

use  of  200.000  tons  of  OR-S  and  21.000  tons 
of  butyl  rubber,  and  such  standby  controls 
might  be  left  on  tho  books,  just  in  case. 

The  statement  that  unsettled  world  condi- 
tions need  not  interfere  with  synthetic  plant 
disposal,  since  we  have  an  adeqxiate  stock- 
pile of  natxiral  rubl)er  and  even  better  syn- 
thetic rubbers  will  be  developed  under 
private  industry  oi>eratlon.  certainly  la  In 
line  with  indtistry  thinking. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  price  for  the  plants. 
SBARa  suggests  a  formula  of  replacement 
value,  less  technological  obsolescence  and 
physical  deterlcwatlon,  and  rejects  completely 
any  proposition  to  sell  the  plants  on  a 
formula  of  wlginal  coet,  less  depreciation. 
Industry  has  Indicated  that  it  thinks  the 
plants  should  be  sold  at  some  figure  near 
their  present  book  value  since  "a  large  por- 
tion of  the  public  funds  Invested  in  the 
rubber  producing  facilities  have  already  been 
returned  to  the  Public  Treasury."  Shafkh's 
minimum  price  of  $J>50  million  is  about  twice 
the  present  RFC  boak  value  of  $173  million. 
Although  Industry  might  be  willing  to  pay 
more  than  S173  mlUion.  it  U  doubtful  if 
it  will  offer  as  much  as  $350  million. 

Srateb  should  take  into  consideration  that 
the  higher  the  price  Industry  is  asked  to  pay 
for  the  plants,  the  smaller  the  number  of 
companies  that  will  be  Interested,  and  what 
Is  of  even  greater  importance,  the  higher 
would  be  the  price  the  Industry  would  have 
to  get  for  the  rubber  manufactured.  There- 
fore the  slower  will  be  the  development 
within  the  United  States  of  a  free,  competi- 
tive synthetic  rubber  industry. 

The  Michigan  Congressman  sees  no  reason 
why  the  plants  cannot  be  put  up  for  sale  on 
a  bid  basis  and  thinics  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  interest  as  many  persons 
as  possible  in  the  purchase  of  these  facili- 
ties. Industry  has  recommended  that  sale 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  open  negotiations 
and  that  preference  should  be  given  to  com- 
panies with  proven  know-how,  adequate 
technical  staffs  with  a  background  of  expe- 
rience In  synthetic  rubber,  and  capacity  to 
consume  the  product  of  the  plants.  The 
sealed  bid  method  might  get  a  higher  price 
for  the  plants,  but  here  again,  an  excessively 
high  price  might  retard  the  development  of 
the  synthetic  rubber  industry.  Special  pref- 
erence to  purchasers  with  previoiis  experi- 
ence in  synthetic  rubber  .manufacture,  al- 
though desirable  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
Is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress. 

The  fact  that  Sh^feb  sees  no  reason  why  a 
company  should  be  permitted  to  operate 
feed-stock  plants  as  well  as  copolymer  plants 
Is  helpful  in  view  of  the  Industry's  concern 
regarding  an  assxKed  supply  of  feed-stock 
materials. 

His  statement  that  plants  not  sold  may 
not  be  operated  by  the  Government  or  pri- 
vate Industry,  except  in  time  of  war.  Is  a 
basic  premise  for  any  disposal  to  private  in- 
dustry. 

Finally,  If  the  Congress,  decides  that  the 
plants  be  retain€!d  by  the  Government, 
Shatzs  says  the  Government  must  stay  in 
the  business  "from  here  on  out."  He  adds 
that  under  such  o^nditlons,  the  whole  pro- 
gram should  be  reexamined,  and  a  new  pric- 
ing policy  should  te  established,  "embracing 
every  element  of  cc«t  which  would  occur  un- 
der private  operation." 

Apptu-ently  by  tlie  phrase,  "from  here  on 
out."  is  meant  until  the  plants  become  ob- 
solete. For  the  Government  to  continue  In 
the  business  beyond  that  point  by  construct- 
ing new  plants  would  be  a  more  serloiis  mat- 
ter. The  insistence  on  a  new  pricing  policy 
to  Include  all  costs  which  would  occur  under 
private  operation  is  of  debatable  value  In 
connection  with  ajiy  consideration  of  plant 
disposal.  The  profit  being  made  by  Gov- 
ernment on  its  synthetic  rubber  operations 
Is  adequate  to  covpt  any  additional  costs  if 
they  were  to  be  Included,  and  no  Increase 
In  the  price  of  synthetic  rubber  produced 
would  be  necessary. 


With  the  exception  of  his  $350  million 
minimum  price  and  the  continued  ownership 
toy  the  Government,  Including  a  higher  price 
for  the  rubber  made,  as  the  only  alternative. 
BHAm's  views  would  seem  to  provide  a  good 
basis  for  Government-industry  agreement  on 
the  sale  of  the  plants. 


The  WaHer-McCarran  Immisratioa  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

or  PSNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  30. 1953 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
1953  Congressional  Bulletin  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  Republican  Women, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  has  just  come  to  my 
desk.  I  note  the  "congressional  mes- 
sage" in  this  release  is  from  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Lcuis  E.  Grah.'M,  whom 
we  all  love  and  respect.  The  bulletin 
puts  it  this  way: 

Louis  E.  Graham,  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican 
Women,  has  the  respect  of  aU  his  colleagues 
In  Washington  on  both  aides  of  the  aisle. 
He  has  never  been  asked  to  change  his 
chair  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  privilege 
awarded  to  few  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  He  embodies  all  the  high 
attributes  of  a  great  American  and  has  de- 
voted rare  talents  and  all  of  his  time  toward 
making  this  a  better  Nation  in  which  to  live. 

Since  the  message  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  council  has  to 
do  with  the  Walter-McCarran  Immigra- 
tion Act.  about  which  we  are  all  hear- 
ing  a  good  deal  these  days.  I  thought  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  it.  Pursuant  to  the 
privilege  granted  me,  I  include  it  in 
these  remarks,  as  follows: 

During  the  sessions  of  the  1st  session  at 
the  80th  Congress  (on  July  26,  1947),  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 137,  authorized  the  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  naturalisa- 
tion systems  of  the  United  States.  Such 
hearings  and  investigations  were  conducted. 
On  August  27,  1951,  Senator  McCabxan, 
Democrat,  Nevada,  Introduced  8.  2065.  and 
on  October  9,  1951,  Representative  Fxamcis 
E.  Waltex.  Democrat,  Pennsylvania,  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  5678,  a  revised  companion  om- 
nibus bill.  On  January  29,  1952.  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  out  S.  2650, 
a  refined  version  of  S.  2055,  and  on  February 
14,  1952,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported out  H.  R.  5678.  On  AprU  23.  1952. 
House  begins  consideration  of  H.  R.  5678. 
April  25.  1952,  after  a  3 -day  debate.  House 
passes  H.  R.  5678  by  a  vote  of  206  to  68. 
May  9,  1952,  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
8.  2550.  May  22,  1952,  after  nearly  2  weeks 
of  debate.  Senate  passes  by  a  voice  vote 
H.  R.  5678,  after  substituting  for  its  pro- 
visions the  text  of  8.  2550.  June  10,  Houss 
adopts  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  203 
to  53;  next  day.  Senate  adopts  conference  re- 
port by  a  voice  vote  and  sends  measure  to 
the  President.  June  25.  1952,  President  Tru- 
man vetoes  bill  and  retiuns  it  to  the  Hoxise. 
June  26,  House  overrides  President's  veto  by 
a  vote  of  278  to  113.  Next  day  Senate  over- 
rides President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  57  to  26 
and  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  be- 
comes law.  Public  Law  414,  82d  Congress,  to 
become  effective  December  24,  1952. 

This  act  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
McCarran-Walter    Act.      The    Inunlgratlon 
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and  Nstkmsllty  Act  (PubUe  Law  414.  60  Stat. 
163)  Is  a  revision  aod  oodlflcatlon  of  all 
prior  existing  immigration  and  nationality 
laws.  Tills  act  marka  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Oovemment  that  the 
whole  body  of  law  deiJlng  with  immigration 
and  naturalisation  has  been  revised,  oodl- 
flsd  and  assembled  under  one  cover.  The  act 
consists  of  120  printed  pages,  and  embraces 
4  titles  and  15  chapters  consisting  of  138 
sections.  In  c^Molng  the  hearings  on  Tues- 
day. March  6.  1961,  Chairman  McCAiaAir 
stated  In  part  as  follows:  "I  desire  to  com- 
ment rem>ectlng  the  background  of  these 
bills.  The  task  in  which  we  are  engaged  Is 
one  which  has  never  before  been  aooom- 
pltshed  In  the  history  of  the  Republic,  name- 
ly, to  revise  axul  oodUy  all  oi  the  numerous 
Immigration  and  natural laatlon  lawa.  Since 
the  first  Immigration  law  of  1708,  these  laws 
have  been  enacted  piecemeal  and  oonaist  of 
literally  hundreds  of  enactmenU  which  have 
been  supplemented  and  implemented  by 
thoxisands  of  rules,  regulations,  proclama- 
tions. Executive  ordets,  and  operations  In- 
strxictlons.  •  •  •  The  bills  which  are  before 
us  today  have  not  been  hastUy  conceived." 

Over  the  courss  of  approximately  3  years 
an  Intensive  inveetlgation  and  study  of  our 
Immigration  and  natLralisation  system  was 
made.  It  dlscloeed  hundreds  of  inconsist- 
encies, ineqiiltles  and  loopholes  in  a  hodge- 
podge of  over  200  legislative  enactments  deal- 
ing back  to  1796. 

The  act  provldee  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  oongreeslonal  committee  to  be  known 
as  "Joint  Oommlttee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy."  It  Is  composed  of  10 
membea.  6  members  each  of  the  Senate  and 
Houee  Judiciary  Commltteee — 3  of  the  ma- 
jority and  2  of  the  minority  party  in  each 
Houee.  ■4>polnted  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speelcer  of  the  House,  re- 
spectively. The  Senate  Oommlttee  is  com- 
posed of  Senators  WAiTum,  Chairman;  Lam- 
OB,  Dnauof.  MoCaaaAir  and  BAsmANo;  the 
House  Committee  cocsists  of  Gbahasc,  Vice 
Chairman,  Miss  TRoacnoir,  Hnxmas.  Waxaxb 
and  WoaoH  of  Texas.  This  committee's  task 
is  to  make  a  continuous  study  of:  (1)  the 
•dminlstration  of  the  act  and  its  effect  on 
the  national  security,  the  economy  and  the 
eoclal  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  (8) 
such  conditions  wlthhi  or  without  the  United 
States,  which  in  the  c  pinion  of  the  oonunlt- 
tee.  might  have  a  betulng  on  the  Immlgra- 
tloa  and  natianallty  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  is  directed  to  make  reports 
from  time  to  time  to  Um  two  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  resiilts  of  its  studies  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  desirable.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  are  directed  to  submit 
to  the  committee  without  delay  all  regula- 
tions. Instructions,  and  all  other  informa- 
tion It  requests  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  tc  consult  with  the  com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  with  respect  to 
their  activities  under  the  act.  On  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  4(t  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
In  the  immigration  aod  nationality  field  are 
specifically  repealed.  These  Included  the 
Immigration  Acts  of  1917  and  1924,  the  act 
of  1918,  concerning  tlie  exclusion  and  expul- 
sion of  anarchists,  thi  Alien  Registration  Act 
of  1940.  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  Some 
10  laws  are  amended  by  the  act. 

This  act  represents  a  revised  and  codified 
statute.  It  continues  the  tested  policy  of 
controlled  quota  and  nonquota  Immigration 
as  established  by  Cmgreas  in  1921.  The 
basic  formula  governing  the  distribution  of 
the  quotas  Is  known  as  the  system  of  na- 
tional origins,  worked  out  on  a  scientific 
basis  in  the  early  192C'8  and  embodied  in  the 
Immlgratkm  Act  of  1924. 

Within  the  natloniU  origins  system,  this 
act  has  made  certain  Important  adjustments, 
removing  Inequities  find  dlaerlmlnatlans  to 
wit;  (1)  racial  dlscrimlnatlfm;  all  independ- 


ent countries  of  the  world  and  sdf -govern- 
ing territories,  regardless  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  their  population  have  been  as- 
signed Immigration  quotas.  (2)  All  discrim- 
inations based  on  sex  as  they  existed  in  the 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Laws  were  re- 
pealed. <3)  Within  the  naUonal -origins  sys- 
tems, the  act  established  a  new  method  of  se- 
lecting immigrants  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  United  Statea.  The  top  preference  (60 
percent  of  each  quota)  has  been  granted  to 
persons  whose  services  are  urgently  needed 
in  the  United  States  because  of  their  educa- 
tions, skills  or  special  knowledge.  The  total 
quoU  as  established  under  the  new  act  dif- 
fers very  little  from  that  proclaimed  \mder 
the  1924  act.  TTie  total  Annnf^i  quota  be- 
ginning on  January  l.  1953.  i»  154.657,  as 
against  162,277  in  effect  until  December  81, 
1962.  This  law  preserves  fully  judicial  re- 
view In  deportation  and  naturalisation  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  243  (G)  of  the  act  reads:  "Upon 
the  notification  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
any  coimtry  upon  request  denies  or  unduly 
delays  acceptance  of  the  return  of  any  alien 
who  it  a  national,  dUsen,  subject,  or  resident 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  instruct 
consular  officers  performing  their  duties  in 
the  territory  of  such  country  to  discontinue 
the  issuance  of  Immigrant  visas  to  nationals 
until  such  time  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
such  country  has  accepted  such  alien." 


Veterans'  AdrnkistntioB  Coatoct  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  MISSISSTTPI 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSTTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  M3sslsslppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  82d  Congress,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation's  veteran  popula- 
tion was  increasing.  Congress  reduced 
aivropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Contact  Service  feu*  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Passage  of  the  Korean  OI 
Bill  of  Rights  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  seek  addi- 
tional funds  in  order  that  this  service 
might  be  continued  to  June  30,  1953. 
These  additional  funds  were  requested 
early  this  year,  but  were  not  iiicluded 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  was  sent  to  the  President  last 
week.  As  a  result,  many  Contact  OfBces 
will  very  probably  have  to  close  before 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

In  my  Judgm^it,  Uie  Contact  Service 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  veteran  informed 
of  his  entitlements  under  law.  To  elim- 
inate entirely  this  service  to  the  veteran 
and  his  family  would  be  grievous  error, 
as  it  would  deprive  many  vetarans  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
justly  and  legally  entitled. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Chambers.  Mississippi 
Department  Adjutant,  American  Legion, 
has  forwarded  me  a  forceful  statement 
In  which  is  presented  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  this  service  to  the  vet- 
eran.   I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  aforementioned 


statanent  togetber  wtEh  Itr.  Chambers' 
letter: 

DB>Aanaa«T  or  wt«btp^ippi 

JaOaon,  Mmrch  27.  i9S3. 
Hon.  Joaar  Bmll  WHjuamb, 

United  Stmtea  Ccngreaaman^ 
Hou—  Ot^oe  Building. 

Wtuhington.  D.  C. 

Tmtt*  John  Bsix:  Endoeed  you  will  find 
a  rather  detailed  presentation  of  our  depart- 
ment service  officer  on  the  question  of  cut- 
ting out  the  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  Con- 
tact Service. 

X  realise  that  this  Is  long  but  there  is  no 
way  to  shorten  the  presentation  without 
leaving  out  some  vital  information  that  X 
feel  you  should  have  at  your  dlspoeal. 

We  have  tried  to  present  this  in  such  a 
manner  so  that  you  will  have  the  same 
knowledge  of  this  situaUm  that  we,  who 
work  it  every  day,  have. 

We  are  depending  on  you  to  vigorously 
oppose  this,  as  well  as  other  inroads  into 
the  veterans'  program  that  are  being  pro- 
posed, which  point  finally  to  oomptete 
destrtictioQ  of  the  veterans'  program. 

I  would  appreciate  your  glvipg  serious 
consideration  to  this  and  advise  me  as  to 
your  thinking  on  this  matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  •Jn, 
Sinco-ely  yours, 

FBAMX  W. 


Bta- 

The  American  Xjeglon'k  viewpoint  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  contact  service  and 
some  of  the  more  obvious  reasons: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  eliminate  this  service.  Since 
tha«  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  the 
idea  that  perhaps  some  or  all  of  the  various 
groups  giving  assistance  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claims 
for  beneflU  might  perform  this  service  we 
want  to  assure  you  and  any  others  interested 
that,  from  our  experience  in  the  American 
Legion,  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  such  an 
idea. 

Tb  expect  this  erf  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions is  to  ask  that  that  segment  of  the 
veteran  population  which  belongs  to  and 
supports  the  organisation  assume  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  this  for  all  veterans,  because 
this  service  must  be  for  all.  The  American 
Legion  would  be  particularly  concerned  over 
this  because  it  would  be  expected  to  assxnne 
the  major  portion  of  this  burden  by  reason  of 
size  of  the  organisation  and  dxie  to  the  fact 
that  it  makes  no  distinction  in  war  veterans. 
In  this,  the  largest  by  far  of  the  organiza- 
tions, approximately  one  out  of  every  seven 
veterans  would  have  to  carry  the  load  for 
the  seven.  The  organizations  do  not  have 
the  personnel  nor  are  they  in  position  to 
raise  the  f\uids  to  provide  such  personnel 
as  would  be  required. 

The  various  Stete  agencies  providing  this 
type  of  service  to  veterans  cannot  be  con- 
sidered for  some  of  the  same  reasons,  they 
do  not  have  the  necessary  personnel  and 
there  Is  no  prospect  that  they  would  be 
given  funds  far  the  additional  personnel  nec- 
essary even  if  there  were  no  other  objec- 
tions. Another  objection  which  in  itself 
would  ellmtnato  those  agencies  from  consid- 
eration in  this  matter  Is  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  of  these  are  Invtrfved,  tn  one  way 
or  another,  in  State  politics.  It  would  in« 
deed  be  a  reversion  to  the  dark  ages  to 
permit  politics  at  any  level  to  enter  Into  this 
service. 

There  Is  another  condition  which  would 
eliminate  other  than  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion personnel  from  performing  this  service 
and  that  is  the  restriction  Imposed  on  access 
to  a  veteran's  records  and  Information  per- 
taining to  his  claim.  Contact  representa- 
tives of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrmtlon  are  and 
need  to  be  in  position  to  have  access  to  the 
records  and  iufarmation  without  regard  to 
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whether  there  has  been  a  representative  des- 
ignated by  the  Teteran  or  not.  Veterans 
should  have  the  privilege  of  electing  whether 
to  have  such  a  representative  or  not  and,  IX 
•o,  to  elect  which  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions he  wants  to  use  for  the  purpose. 

Such  a  plan  then  would  leave  a  choice  of 
(1)  eliminating*  this  restriction  and  giving 
free  access  to  these  records  which  would 
brlnt;  untold  complications  and  difficulties 
for  all  concerned  to  which  we  do  not  believe 
the  Veterans'  Administration  could  possibly 
agree,  for  It  would  constitute  a  betrayal  of 
the  trust  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  given  the  Veterans'  Administration  In- 
formation which  would  not  have  been  given 
except  on  aasxurance  that  such  woxild  be 
treated  In  confidence;  (2)  providing  such  a 
service  for  those  only  who  elected  to  be 
represented  by  the  organization  supplying 
the  service  which  would  result  In  forcing  the 
acceptance  of  such  representation  upon, the 
claimant  In  many  Instances;  or  (3)  requir- 
ing all  organizations  to  provide  such  a  serv- 
ice so  that  there  might  be  an  election  by 
the  veteran  or  claimant  which  would  not 
only  be  an  unbearable  financial  burden  on 
the  organization  but  woiild  call  for  such  an 
unrei«>nabl?  duplication  of  service  as  to  bo 
rldlculovis  In  the  extreme. 

Thure  Is  considerable  similarity  In  the  work 
of  the  VA  contact  representative  and  that 
at  the  service  representative,  to  the  extent 
that  there  may  appear  to  be  a  lot  of  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping.  This  Is  not  neces- 
sarily true  when  the  work  of  the  two  Is  prop- 
erly coordinated  and  this  extends  only  to  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  work.  Each  has 
a  very  distinct  function. 

We  find.  In  this  organization,  that  we  need 
•11  of  the  help  we  can  get  from  the  contact 
service  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and, 
then,  we  are  not  adequate  In  our  services. 
Our  feeling  Is  very  strong  that  we  should 
all  grow  up  and  begin  using  at  least  a  part 
.of  the  time  and  effort  that  Is  being  spent 
In  nagging  at  and  attempting  to  destroy  the 
veterans'  program  in  an  effort  to  Improve  It. 

We  have  never  and  do  not  now  contend 
that  there  Is  perfection  In  any  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
we  are  continually  criticizing  Its  failures  and 
working  for  a  more  efficient  operation  so  as 
to  bring  to  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  a 
larger  share  of  the  benefits  to  each  dollar 
provided.  There  Is  neither  real  efficiency  or 
economy  In  depriving  them  of  benefits, 
otherwise  provided,  through  legislative  or 
administrative  processes.  We  could  have  a 
much  more  efficient  operation  If  the  time, 
effort,  and  money  that  has  been  and  Is  being 
spent  In  hindering  the  operation  were  spent 
in  Improving  the  operation. 


The  United  States  Is  contributing  $400 
billion  a  year  to  the  cost  of  this  war  now. 
Prance  wants  us  to  double  our  contribution, 
making  It  $800  mUllon  a  year.  That  would 
represent  more  tham  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
cost  of  the  war.  When  we  become  that 
deeply  Involved,  it  ^ill  be  our  war.  Then  we 
will  have  another  Korea  on  our  hands,  and 
be  In  an  even  more  dubious  situation. 

We  are  defending  Korea  against  a  foreign 
Invasion,  directed  by  Moscow  and  spear- 
headed by  Red  China. 

In  Indochina  we  are  supporting  French 
colonialism  against  a  native  rebellion  which 
many  of  Its  supporters  regard  as  a  war  for 
Independence  from  foreign  domination.  It 
has  become  a  Communist-led  rebellion,  but 
these  leaders  are  native  Communists. 

Thus  we  would  be  taking  on  more  than 
communism  by  upholding  the  French  posi- 
tion in  Indochina.  To  millions  of  Asians  In 
neutral  and  friendly  countries,  who  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  communism,  we 
would  be  championing  European  Imperialism 
against  Asian  nationalism.  Can  we  afford 
to  be  placed  in  this  false  position,  without 
regard  to  the  monetary  cost? 

Both  Prance  and  Britain  have  cautioned 
us  against  expanding;  tj^e  war  In  Korea.  But 
both  want  us  to  Intervene  In  Indochina, 
although  that  would  be  expanding  the  war 
there.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  explain  this 
apparent  contradiction.  Indochina  In  Com- 
munist hands  would  be  a  Red  dagger  pointed 
at  the  rich  Malayan  Peninsula,  with  Its 
British -owned  rubber^  estates  and  tin  de- 
posits. A  CommunLit  Korea  would  pose  an 
Immediate  threat  only  to  Japan. 

If  Asia  Is  to  be  saved  from  communism.  It 
must  be  saved  by  Asians.  It  cannot  be 
saved  by  an  American  alliance  with  decadent 
colonialism,  because  most  Asians  are  more 
opposed  to  colonialism  than  they  are  to  com- 
munism. That  is  shown  In  Indochina,  where 
more  natives  are  fighting  the  French  than 
are  fighting  the  RedH. 

Instead  of  stretching  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  to  protect  their  comnxerclal  Interests  In 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  as  Britain  and 
France  are  trying  to  do,  they  should  be  asked 
to  Join  us  In  encouraging  the  natives  of  those 
areas  to  organize  In  their  own  defense.  The 
French  are  doing  that  now,  in  a  limited  way, 
but  they  waited  much  too  long. 

The  United  States  Is  holding  the  bag  in 
Europe  because  we  got  too  far  out  In  front, 
too  fast.  We  moved  Into  Korea  expecting  to 
be  Joined  by  our  allies,  and  found  ourselves 
almost  alone,  except  for  the  South  Koreans. 

We  should  be  content  with  a  minor  role 
in  this  war  in  Indochina  until  enough  Asian 
support  has  been  enlisted  to  make  it  some- 
thing more  than  a  white  man's  war  against 
the  natives,  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  that 
continent. 


Other  People's  Wars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  sui  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Dally  News  on  Friday, 
March  27: 

OfHES  Peoplx's  Wahs 

The  French  are  here  asking  vun,  among 
other  things,  to  take  over  their  war  In  Indo- 
china. 

Their  proposal  Isnt  stated  exactly  that 
way.    But  that  Is  what  It  means. 


Qaaker  Viewpoint  on  Concentration 
Camps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  granted.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  a  letter 
from  Phyllis  Osborn,  chairman  of  the 
Social  Order  Committee  of  the  57th 
Street  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  oflBcers  of  this  meeting  of  Quakers, 
all  respected  residents  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  are  John  Trowbridge, 
secretary;    Eurah   Marshall,   presiding 


clerk;  Mary  Cadbury,  recording  clerk; 
and  Wilfred  Jones,  treasurer.  The  letter 
follows: 

DSAK  CoNOKCssMAN  CHaka:  I  am  confirm- 
ing In  writing  the  comments  made  to  you 
earlier  over  the  telephone,  with  respect  to 
the  concern  of  the  Social  Order  Committee 
of  the  67th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  over  the  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Carran  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  This 
act,  as  you  know,  provides  among  Its  un- 
fortunate contents  for  the  setting  up  of 
concentration  camps  in  this  country.  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  these  camps 
are  to  receive  "those  for  whom  there  exists 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  they  might  probably 
conspire  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage  and 
espionage."  No  crime  Is  required,  no  overt 
act.  not  even  membership  In  a  subversive 
organization  Is  essential  to  make  Individuals 
eligible  for  such  incarceration. 

The  Idea  of  imprisonment  before  the 
crime  Is  completely  foreign  to  our  traditions 
of  Justice  and  fair  play.  In  all  likelihood 
thousands  will  be  picked  up.  many  on  th« 
basis  of  charges  made  by  Irresponsible  In- 
formers. While  an  appeals  procedure  Is  out- 
lined In  the  act.  It  appears  to  be  only  a 
gesture  toward  fair  play  and  It  would  seem 
that  appeals  could  be  p«;ndlng  for  years  and 
would  be  prohibitively  costly  for  moet  peo- 
ple. An  additional  handicap  to  thoee  ap- 
pealing their  detention  Is  that  the  evidence 
against  them  need  not  be  revealed,  nor  are 
they  assured  the  right  of  confronting  their 
accusers.  If  the  attorney  general  feels  that 
this  is  not  In  the  national  interest. 

Newspaper  releases  have  Indicated  that  six 
such  campw  are  now  operating  on  a  standby 
basis.  We  are  greatly  concerned  over  this 
depart\ire  from  established  principles  of 
American  Justice.  We  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity for  protection  against  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs in  national  emergency,  but  believe  that 
the  many  laws  now  in  effect  adequately  cover 
such  crimes  and  that  there  is  no  real  Justi- 
fication for  extra-legal  thought-control  con- 
centration-camp legislation. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
matter  reconsideration  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  People  generally  seem  unaware 
of  Its  provisions  and  its  Inherent  dangers  to 
our  established  Judicial  procedures  and 
cherished  rights  and  liberties. 
Very  sincerely, 

Phtllis  OsBoaic. 
Chairman.  Social  Order  Commttttee, 
S7th  Street  Meeting  of  Friertdt. 


A  President  Who  Seeks  To  Refinqnish 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  witnessing  a  phenomenon 
of  government  which  they  have  not  been 
privileged  to  experience  for  20  years — a 
President  who  is  not  demanding  more 
and  more  grants  of  power.  As  Speaker 
Martin  commented  following  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's state  of  the  Union  message,  it 
was  the  first  such  message  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  New  Deal  that  did  not  re- 
quest or  demand  more  power  for  the 
Executive. 

The  matter  goes  even  further  than 
that.  We  now  have  a  President  who  is 
seeking  to  relinquish  power  previously 
granted  to  the  executive  department  and 
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who  is  actually  reQuesting  that  certain 
grants  of  power  not  be  renewed. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  pattern  of  a 
broader  PresidentliJ  philosophy  which 
has  likewise  been  foreign  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Amerlciin  people  in  the  past 
two  decades.  We  tiow  have  a  President 
once  again  who  believes  in  the  constitu- 
tional division  of  powers  as  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  I 
am  convinced  that  President  Eisenhower 
Is  sincere  in  his  resiiect  for  the  responsi- 
bilities and  authority  of  Congress  as  de- 
lineated by  the  Cor^titution. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  most  healthy 
^ange  and  a  most  fundamental  one  as 
well.  For  many  younger  Americans  who 
have  known  only  th<?  era  of  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal  tt-is  is  an  almost  revo- 
lutionary conception  oX  things.  It  ought 
to  be  emphasized,  ti  erefore,  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  this  segment  of  Amer- 
ican ciitzens.  that  tiiis  is  a  rediscovery 
of.  and  return  to.  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

One  aspect  of  Pr«!Sldent  Elsenhower's 
relinquishment  of  Executive  powers  has 
been  his  willingness  to  permit  the  expi- 
ration of  price  and  rent  controls.  It  is 
almost  startling  to  see  a  President  de- 
liberately encouraging  the  termination 
of  extraordinary  powers  which  were  es- 
tablished and  retained  under  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  under  the  recur- 
rent excuse  of  new  emergencies. 

A  recent  editorial  in  a  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  newspaper  ciotes  that  Bernard 
Baruch  urges  adoption  of  stand-by  con- 
trol legislation.  Whit  the  editorial  falls 
to  mention  is  that  vjie  Democratic  ad- 
ministration at  no  time  actually  adopted 
the  original  Baruch  plan  for  effectively 
preventing  inflation. 

On  November  21,  1941,  Mr.  Baruch 
presented  a  statement  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
In  which  he  urged  a  genuine  overall 
control  system  which  would  have  en- 
compassed prices,  wages,  agricultural 
schedules,  rents,  and  profits. 

I  was  one  of  eighty-odd  Members  of 
the  House  who  later  m  1941  voted  for  the 
Gore  amendment  which  embodied  this 
Baruch  plan.  It  never  had  a  chance 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Roosevelt  lead- 
ership and.  in  consequence,  we  never  had 
in  this  country  the  type  of  controls 
which  would  have  effectively  averted  in- 
flation and  saved  the  consumer  and  tax- 
payer uncounted  t*illions  of  dollars. 
Wage  demands  and  Increases  conse- 
quently became  the  spark  which  touched 
off  the  disastrous  chain  reaction  of 
inflation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  a  President 
who  displays  no  reckless  grasp  fer  power. 
It  would  be  even  more  encouraging,  as 
a  hedge  againts  a  future,  genuine  emer- 
gency, if  there  could  be  evidence  that 
the  Nation  had  really  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  blunder  of  1941. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter  be- 
lieves that  if  standby -control  legislation 
is  adopted  at  this  tiioe  it  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  overall  type  of  controls 
originally  advocated  by  Mr.  Baruch  and 
with  the  proviso  that  these  controls 
would  not  and  could  not  be  invoked  ex- 
cept in  event  of  a  genuine,  all-out  na- 
tional emergency. 


Containment  or  Liberation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  review  of  the  book  entitled  "Contain- 
ment or  Liberation?"  by  James  Burn- 
ham.  The  review  is  by  Isaac  Don  Le- 
vine.  This  is  an  Important  review  of  an 
important  book  on  a  subject  iimt  claims 
the  attention  of  every  citizen.  This  re- 
view appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Human  Events. 

Stalin's  death  Is  at  last  putting  to  the 
acid  test  America's  containment  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union.  The  publication  at 
this  time  of  James  Bumham's  Containment 
or  Liberation?  should  prore  a  godsend  to 
President  Elsenhower's  crew  of  advisers  on 
psychological  warfare  in  their  quest  of  a 
blueprint  for  a  positive  American  policy. 

For  7  years  the  United  States  has  pursued 
a  poUcy  without  a  goal,  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment, which,  "stripped  bare,"  as  Mr. 
Bumham  so  well  puts  it,  "Is  simply  the  bu- 
reaucratic verbalization  of  a  policy  of  drift." 
It  was  more  than  that — It  was  rationaliza- 
tion of  a  profound  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part 
of  a  coterie  of  bureaucratic  Intellectuals  of 
the  Harry  Hopkins  school  who  led  us  to  the 
shameful  and  needless  svirrender  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  That  coterie  made  a 
cult  of  George  Kennan's  literary  exercises  in 
diplomacy,  and  with  the  help  of  a  corps  of 
Inspired  Washington  writers  represented  the 
frail  containment  policy  as  a  veritable  dam 
of  statesmanship. 

In  the  opening  three  chapters  of  his  book. 
Mr.  Burnham,  with  superb  skill  and  Incislve- 
ness,  demolishes  the  cult  of  containment 
and  clears  the  ground  for  a  soxind  framework 
of  a  new  American  foreign  policy.  With 
Incontestable  logic  and  an  array  of  facts,  he 
expoees  the  fakes  and  the  myths  which  have 
mushroomed  around  the  operations  of  the 
policy  of  containment,  from  our  blunders  In 
Korea  to  our  costly  Pyrrhic  triumphs  In  Ku- 
topevx  rehabilitation  and  rearmament. 

The  essence  of  the  containment  policy. 
Mr.  Bumham  points  out.  la  the  assumption 
that  the  Communist  dictatorship  will  mellow 
and  change  Its  character  in  time  to  make 
It  a  fit  member  of  a  decent  community  of 
nations.  Such  an  assumption  is  at  best  a 
pious  hope.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first  to  experiment 
with  a  poUcy  of  containment,  when  under 
the  Influence  of  George  Kennan's  predeces- 
scr,  Raymond  Robins,  the  evangelical  diplo- 
mat, he  sent  his  message  to  the  Bolshevist 
Congress  of  Soviets  In  1918.  But  at  that 
early  stage  there  was  at  least  good  reason 
for  pious  hope.  The  Harry  Hopkins  school 
of  diplomacy  learned  nothing  from  the  im- 
mense and  bitter  experience  which  the  world 
has  had  with  bolshevlsm  since  then. 

Mr.  Burnham  Is,  of  coxirse,  an  ardent  be- 
liever in  dynamic  political  warfare  as  "the 
only  alternative  to  \inllmlted  nuclear  war," 
but  with  ample  reason  doubts  the  capacity 
of  oiu-  national  leadership  to  wage  a  vlctOTl- 
ous  cold  war.  He  sees  victory  In  a  poUcy 
of  Uberation,  the  goal  of  which  "Is  freedom 
for  the  peoples  and  nations  now  enslaved 
by  the  B\i88lan-cent««d  Soviet  system — 
freedom  for  aU  the  pec^iles  and  nations  now 
under  Commxinlst  domination.  Including  the 
Russian  people." 

There  are  anti-Oommunist  elements,  no- 
tably Ukrainian  eztr«inlst8.  who  have  mads 
much  of  Mr.  Bumham's  past  writing  in  their 
•ndeavon  to  foist  upon  America,  in  the  gulM 


or  Uberation,  a  policy  of  fighting  for  the- 
establishment  of  an  independent  Ukraine  or 
Byelorussia  or  Transcaucasia.  These  ele- 
ments overlook  the  fact  that  Americans  will 
fight  against  Communist  Imperialism  only 
until  It  ceases  to  be  an  aggressive  threat  to 
our  national  security  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Bir.  Burnham's  present  position 
that  It  would  not  "be  proper  at  any  time  for 
America  to  try  to'  prescribe  in  detaU  the 
political  and  social  arrangements  that  will 
replace  the  Soviet  state  system"  will  come  as 
a  shock  to  this  lobby  of  Ukrainian  separatists 
and  their  American  sympathizers. 

In  Containment  or  Liberation?  Mr.  Bum- 
ham has  produced  another  challenging  work 
which  attests  once  more  to  his  being  one  of 
the  very  few  prime  poUtical  thinkers  on  the 
almost  barren  landscape  of  American  states- 
manship today. 


What  I  Leaned  About  AoMrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICASSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30. 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
included  a  .'splendid  article.  What  I 
Learned  About  America,  appearing  in 
the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  29.  1953,  written  by 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Democratic 
candidate  for  I»resident  in  1952. 

•Rie  views  of  Governor  Stevenson,  who 
grew  in  stature  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  pe<vle  during  the  campaign, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  since  election 
day.  November  4, 1952,  are  always  inter- 
esting and  constructive  and  received 
most  favorably  by  the  people  tliroughout 
the  country. 

What  I  Ijcasnid  About  AM^Tf-^ 
(By  Adlal  K.  Steveiwon) 

Tbe  speed,  noise  and  confusion  at  poUtical 
campaigning  offer  little  opportunity  for  ac- 
curately feeling  a  Nation's  pulse  or  hearing 
its  heartbeats  clearly. 

When  you  see  a  half  a  million  faces  in  one 
day.  they  blur  together  like  the  colors  of  a 
child's  whirling  top.  The  visions  that  dance 
In  your  head  In  bed  at  night — ^usually  a 
brief  Interval  Just  before  daylight — are  not 
of  what  you  have  learned  but  of  the  names  of 
towns  and  people  you  have  mlspronoimced 
or  entirely  forgotten,  not  of  what  you  are 
discovering  about  your  coimtry  but  of  what 
It  Is  finding  out  about  you — ^that  you  some- 
times look  a  little  tired  and  that  yo\u  shoes 
have  holes  In  them.  The  worst  thing  about 
so  much  talking  Is  that  It  makes  listening 
a  rare  luxury  and  thinking  almost  Impossible. 

There  are,  too,  the  dangers  Inherent  In  any 
observer's  commenting  on  a  subject  as  vast 
and  complex  and  human  as  America.  I 
t-MnV  of  the  parable  of  the  three  blindfolded 
seers  who  were  allowed  to  touch  an  elephant's 
leg  and  ear  and  tan,  but  each  only  one  part, 
and  pronounced  the  object,  one  "a  pillar."* 
the  second  "a  fan"  and  the  third,  «  rope." 

SUniTA    B   BCATOnilO 

Tet  with  all  of  this,  and  having,  I  hope, 
fully  dleqoallfled  myself  as  in  any  way  an 
expert  witness,  I  admit  to  a  kind  of  eager- 
ness to  express  simply  the  sense  of  overflow- 
ing which  I  feel  today  about  this  country. 

I  see  America  today  as  a  Nation  standing 
on  the  eve  of  life's  most  glorious  stage — • 
young  Nation  coming  to  Its  maturity,  with 
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almost  unbelievable  powers,  at  exactly  the 
time  that  the  history  of  civilization  demands. 
We  are  a  Nation  fantastically  strong,  with 
Jaith  m  our  strength.  We  are  straining  to 
get  on  with  the  Job;  and  if  occasional  im- 
petuosity Is  the  ineviable  accompaniment 
ol  youth  and  ambition,  we  reveal  that  trait, 

too. 

Our  purposes  are  inspired  by  ideals  that 
reject  the  cynicism  which,  in  older  societies, 
experience  might  Insist  on.  Sureness  of  our 
convictions  makes  us  Impatient  with  road-- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  destiny,  contemptuous 
of  detours  that  do  not  promise  quick  enough 
approach  to  the  land  we  have  promised  our- 
selves.   

BTMPHOMic  xnmr 

Above  all,  there  is  a  xmlty  In  our  purposes 
which  gives  us  that  same  strength  you  feel  In 
the  final  passages  of  Wagner's  Pilgrims* 
Chorus,  when  woodwinds,  strings,  brass,  and 
percvisslon  move  into  a  swelling  symphony  of 
imalterable  purpose. 

I  thought  frequently  of  the  raw-material 
elements  in  our  strength  and  promise  as  we 
moved  by  plane  across  the  coimtry.  There 
below  us  were  rich  engravings  etched  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  by  a  Greater 
Hand— the  llmltles  plains,  the  endless  for- 
ests, the  rivers  with  their  double  wealth  of 
water  and  of  power.  There,  too,  were  the 
factorled  cities  and  the  patterned  checker- 
board of  cultivation,  the  Improvements  by 
men  and  women  of  so  much  of  natttfe's  her- 
itage. 

A  still  fuller,  broader  realization  came  as 
we  flew  above  the  giant  dams,  over  the  sharp 
lines  which  show  how  irrigation  waters  bring 
deserts  to  verdant  life,  across  the  vast  areas 
where  dry  dust  and  desolation  have  been  re- 
t\imed  to  frultfulness,  above  the  great  atom- 
ic-energy InstaUatlons  at  Oak  lUdge.  Padu- 
cah,  Hanford,  and  Los  Alamos. 

These  are  projects  which  men  and  women 
eould  not  have  developed  as  individuals, 
jwojects  that  had  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
partnership  of  public  and  private  enter- 
prise. They  testify  to  our  getting  over  the 
unsureness  that  made  lis  suspicious  of  the 
Government  helping  out  even  with  things 
that  cannot  be  done  without  that  help. 

We  are  a  nation  strong  enough  now  in 
the  tradition  of  free  enterprise  that  we  will 
not  be  held  back  by  19th  centxiry  slogans, 
•hackling  our  potential  powers  with  rusty 
doctrines  of  "rugged  Individualism"  and 
"lalsses  faire"  that  pushed  sound  principles 
to  unsound  absolutes. 

HOT    UTTLS    ISStTXS 

When  now  the  people  say,  "This  Is  what  we 
need."  they  will  not  accept  the  reply,  "Well, 
maybe  so,  but  that  is  no  concern  of  your 
Government.** 

If  this  evidence  of  the  unlocking  of  Amer- 
ica's fabuloiis  powers  gives  cause  for  great 
pride  and  satisfaction,  that  feeling  rises  to 
exultation  when  you  realize  that  these  pow- 
ers are  being  directed  by  a  united  people  to- 
ward great  mcH^l  purposes.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  1952  election  did  not  turn  on  any 
little  issues,  that  It  was  not  dominated  by 
partisan  Interests  in  such  things  as  farm  pro- 
grams, the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  or  tidelands 
oil.  The  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  basic  principles  of  Christianity  and 
democracy  by  the  freedom -fearing  anti- 
christs of  communism  have  diverted  most  of 
MB  in  this  country  from  little  disputes  and 
brought  \]8  doeer  together  as  a  people  than 
ever  before. 

I  found,  at  every  place  we  stopped.  In  every 
word  I  heard  and  every  letter  I  received,  over- 
powering evidence  that  our  thinking  is  to- 
day inspired  by  an  upsurging  desire  for  great 
and  lofty  things,  by  a  kindled  passion  to  give 
freedom  a  fuller  meaning  and  to  bring  fruit 
to  the  ao  far  barren  ideal  of  peace. 

"WB  WSBK  KXAOT" 

History  will  record  this  as  the  period  when 
the  torch  of  free  world  leadership  was  held 
out  to  America  as  the  one  Nation  which  could 


keep  it  alive  among  the  smothering  forces  of 
darkness.  It  could  have  been  that  this  cru- 
cial moment  would  find  \is  unprepared — 
weak,  imlnsplred,  quarrelling  like  dogs  over 
bones  of  narrow  controversy. 

The  record  will  be,  rather,  that  we  were 
ready — fully  prepared  In  mind  and  heart  and 
soul  to  face  a  futxire  greater  than  we  might 
have  chosen  of  our  own  free  will — Jiost  as  in 
Tennyson's  poem.  King  Arthur  was  ready  to 
grasp  the  magic  sword  Excallb\ir  when  it 
"rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake." 
marked  on  one  side  "Take  me."  and  on  the 
other  "Cast  me  away."  The  imity  and  in- 
tensity of  America's  Inspired  purpose  is  the 
great  fact  of  history  in  this  century. 

Yet  it  would  defeat  all  useful  purpose  to 
Ignore,  as  we  mark  our  strength  and  measure 
our  promise,  the  weaknesses  we  are  heir  to. 
It  is  only  as  imperfect  mortals  that  we 
face  an  awesome  future,  and  we  realize  that 
even  our  greatest  powers  contain  the  seeds 
of  their  own  corrupting  conceits. 

We  recognize  ptirtlcularly  that  in  the  very 
d3mamlc  of  our  strength  and  the  intensity  of 
our  purposes  there  Inhere,  too,  the  dangers 
of  impatience,  overeagerness,  even  impetuos- 
ity. Brought  up  on  tradition  of  "damn  the 
torpedoes"  and  "come  hell  or  high  water," 
we  have  never  really  known  adversity  or 
fnistratlon. 

It  is  our  nature  to  demand  and  expect 
quick  results,  to  find  in  our  own  enthusiasm 
for  what  we  know  is  right  a  sufficient  basis 
for  thinking  it  is  immediately  attainable. 

There  emerged  during  the  debates  and  dis- 
cussions last  fall  warning  signs  of  the  vigil- 
ance which  will  be  required,  when  the  goals 
of  our  ideals  seem  remote,  against  our  seek- 
ing more  Immediate  satisfactions  at  the  price 
of  shortened  objectives  or  compromises  with 
our  basic  beliefs. 

rsACZ — ^roa  wHoict 
It  Is  not  clear,  for  example,  whether  the 
controlling  demand  in  this  country  today 
is  for  peace  in  the  world,  or  whether  it  has 
been  narrowed  by  Korea's  fnistrations  Just 
to  peace  for  America  or  even  more  narrowly 
Just  to  "getting  our  boys  home."  These  are 
all  intense  objectives.  Yet  only  peace  in  the 
world  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  any  lesser 
armistice  will  be  at  best  temporary. 

It  remains  a  fateful  question  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  the  patience  to  see  world 
peace  built  block  by  block — In  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  strengthening  and  tmlflca- 
tlon  of  Europe  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  i>eople  of  Asia  and  Africa — or  whether 
our  Impulse  to  "have  a  showdown"  will  drive 
the  civilized  world  closer  than  yet  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  brink  of  what 
would  be  a  tragic  holocaust. 

Bn.L    or   RIGHTS 

A  balancing  of  broader  and  narrower  ob- 
jectives underlies,  too.  the  differences  which 
there  are  as  to  how  we  should  handle  the 
carriers  of  c(»nmunlsm  within  this  country. 
Some  brand  as  weakness  the  urging  of 
others  that  we  need  not  and  must  not.  in 
rooting  out  subversives,  also  uproot  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  get  rid  of 
these  enemies  of  freedom — for  the  time  be- 
ing— by  Invading,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  our  sanctuary  of  diversity  of 
thought  and  by  imposing  an  iron  conformity 
on  one  set  of  ideas  and  their  expression. 

We  would  save  time  that  way — as  a  farmer 
would  save  time  by  driving  his  plow  through 
a  rocky  field,  or  a  carpenter  if  he  sawed' 
through  a  nail.  Yet  the  cost  would  be  the 
irreparable  blunting  of  the  priceless  working 
tools  of  democracy.  We  would,  in  the  Im- 
imtlence  borne  of  the  intensity  of  distaste, 
let  our  faith  in  freedom  be  weakened — and 
needlessly  for  we  are  today  relentlessly  re- 
moving every  stone  of  perfidy  from  our  soil 
and  drawing  every  nail  which  treachery  has 
driven  into  ovjr  fiber. 

The  question  is  then,  or  so  it  seems  to  me, 
whether  the  intensity  of  our  pxuixiees  will 
be  the  force  carrying  \i8  aa  a  Nation*  and  the 


world  with  us,  up  the  long  highway  to  the 
sun  of  our  destiny  or  down  the  short  path 
of  Impatience  and  impetuosity  to  disaster. 

TKS  "SIGHT"  AMSWXaS 

The  road  to  our  greatness  Is  in  no  way 
forbidding.  It  requires  of  vis  simply  that 
we  distinguish  between  what  we  know  is 
basically  real  and  right  and  what  is  appeal- 
ing only  because  we  can  get  to  it  qtilckly. 
It  demands  that  we  be  aa  clear  about  what 
we  are  for  as  we  are  forceful  about  what  we 
are  against,  and  that  we  scorn  the  dema- 
gog who  peddles  easy  answers  and  popular 
panaceas  for  political  profit.  It  demands  we 
recognize  that  in  today's  world  the  "right" 
answers  have  become  complicated  ones,  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  htu-d  to  understand. 

We  cannot  be  deluded  by  mirages  of  peace 
and  prosperity  Just  for  us,  or  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  or  religion  J\ist  for 
those  who  think  and  speak  and  pray  as  we 
do. 

NO  HALT   ■OLimONS 

Perhaps  It  is  only  necessary  to  accomplish 
our  ends  that  we  realize  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  drama  in  which  we  now  play  so 
great  a  role.  The  new  President  has  said, 
in  words  of  wisdom  and  courage,  that  the 
struggle  today  is  between  nothing  less  than 
the  basic  forces  of  good  and  evil.  To  be 
aware  of  this  as  a  people  is  to  know  that 
now  there  can  be  no  craven  compromises  of 
basic  principles,  no  withdrawal  behind  the 
Illusions  of  half  solutions. 

So  vital  has  our  task  become  that  to  slip 
or  stop  short  or  Jump  hastily  will  be  to  fall, 
and  to  fall  may  be  to  die.  This  does  not 
make  us  afraid.  It  gives  us  the  courage  to 
move  forward  with  the  resolute  stride  which 
never  stumbles  «:  falters. 

My  impression  then  is  of  a  nation  un- 
believably strong  with  the  powerful  muscles, 
clear  mind  and  clean  heart  of  youth  entering 
upon  maturity — and  with  youth's  great  need 
to  guide  the  essential  forces  of  its  eagerness 
by  wisdom's  reins  of  firm  patience  and  un- 
alterable purpose. 

There  is  in  my  mind  no  shade  of  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  our  hopes. 
Having  set  our  course  by  the  stars  of  great 
moral  purpose,  no  false  lights  will  draw  ua 
aside  or  stop  us  short. 


Tax,  Bodfet  Cats  Go  Hand  in  Hand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TOKK 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
favors  a  tax  cut.  In  Its  Washington 
report  dated  March  27,  1953,  it  called 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  a 
personal  income  tax  reduction  by  the 
middle  of  this  calendar  year.  The 
chamber  said  these  two  actions  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
in  its  March  1953  letter  says: 

Tax,  budget  cuts  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  moral  obligation  assumed  by  the 
Republican  Party  when  it  pledged  tax 
reduction  in  return  for  votes  must  not 
be  repudiated.  The  day  is  passed  when 
a  political  party  can  survive  on  a  "public 
be  damned  policy."  It  has  been  said 
that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  What 
la  to  be  the  policy  of  our  party  and  each 
candidate  who  promised  the  voters  if 
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they  elected  him  that  he  would  reduce 
taxes? 

I  am  Inserting  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  of  March 
27,  1953.  under  leave  tiO  extend  hereto- 
fore granted: 

The  national  chamber  this  we^  called  for 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  a  personal 
Income  tax  reduction  by  the  middle  of  this 
calendar  year.  The  chaaber  said  theee  two 
actions  should  go  hand  Iil  hand. 

Describing  Its  position  as  middle-of-the- 
road  tn  the  controrersy  over  ^rtietber  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  tax  cuts  should  come  first, 
the  chamber  said  that  both  Jobs  should  be 
done  by  Congress  at  the  same  time  and  that 
confusion  over  the  issue  Ih  unnecessary. 

Only  a  moderate  reduction  in  mUltary 
apendlng  Is  Involved  In  th>}  chamber's  plan. 

TAXXS  OAUACIMO  BCOMOMT 

In  contending  for  early  tax  reduction,  the 
chamber  said  that  present  tax  rates  are  dam- 
aging the  Nation's  economy  and  that  lower 
rates  may  have  a  stimulating  efiect  which 
actually  will  bring  in  larger  total  revenues. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  amount  to 
about  $90  billion  a  year,  80  percent  of  the 
national  Income;  they  equal  all  the  wages, 
salaries,  rents.  Interest,  :uid  dividends  re- 
ceived by  all  the  American  people  from  Jan- 
uary 1  through  Apn-il  22  of  this  year. 

The  chamber's  plan  for  overbalancing  the 
budget  in  fiscal  1954,  which  starts  on  July  1. 
1953.  follows: 

Take  first  the  administrative  budget  sub- 
mitted in  January  by  Mr.  Truman,  which  in- 
dicated a  deficit  of  $9.9  billion,  and  reduce 
It  to  terms  of  a  cash  bxxlget.  This  is  done 
by  subtracting  $3.3  billion.  The  $3.3  bUllon 
consists  of  interest  paid  by  the  Government 
on  hoods  held  by  its  own  agencies — about  $1 
billion — and  allocations  to  trust  funds  held 
by  the  Government — about  $2.3  billion.  The 
entire  $3J  billion  is  a  mere  paper  deficit. 
The  money  is  not  patd  out  in  caah. 

The  estimated  cash  budget  deficit  there- 
fore, la  $6.«  billion. 


TBUMAN  annCATKUIW 

Take  toto  account  the  opinion  of  many 
tax  experts  that  Mr.  Truman's  estimate  of 
revenues  for  the  new  fiscal  year  was  $1  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion  too  low.  (The  chamber 
took  the  middle  ground  figure  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion.) The  potential  cash  deficit  thus  is  cut 
from  $0.6  bUllon  to  $5.1  billion. 

Hold  foreign -aid  spending  to  $5  billion, 
which  is  as  much  as  has  been  spent  in  any 
recent  year,  thus  cutting  $2.6  billion  from  the 
$7.6  bUllon  foreign-aid  figure  submitted  by 
Mr.  Trxunan.  The  potential  cash  deficit  is 
now  down  to  $3.6  billion. 

Trim  $3.2  billion  trom  the  $25.4  bUllon 
which  Mr.  Tnunan  requested  for  clvUian 
Ooremment  agencies.  The  chamber  said 
this  reduction  could  be  made  "with  few 
changes  In  existing  law  and  without  impair- 
ing scheduled  deUveries  of  essential  goods 
and  services,"  if  Federal  agencies  would  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  the  recent  order  by 
Budget  Director  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  placing  a 
virtual  freeze  on  all  new  Government  con- 
struction and  aU  new  and  replacement  per- 
sonnel which  cannot  be  thoroughly  Justified. 

The  potential  cash  budget  deficit  thtu  la 
reduced  to  about  $0.3  billion. 

This  amount,  plus  enough  more  to  provide 
tax  relief  this  year,  should  come  out  ot  the 
military  budget,  and  whUe  the  chamber  did 
not  make  any  specific  recommendations  for 
reducing  military  s(>endlng.  it  pointed  out 
that  many  authoritative  sources  have  stated 
that  mUltary  spending  could  be  cut  from  $2 
bUllon  to  $5  bUllon.  and  that  "there  are  au- 
thoritative reports  from  Capitol  HIU  that  the 
Defense  Department  1b  working  toward  cuts 
of  $4  bUUon. 

FUBUC  ST7PPOBT  ASKZD 

*Ti«uch  of  the  responsibility  for  budget  cut- 
ting will  lie  with  Congress,"  the  chamber's 
statement  said.    "Congress  will  need  a  great 


deal  of  public  support  In  order  to  do  the  j6b 
that  needs  to  be  done.  Pressure  on  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  for  Increased  spend- 
ing on  pet  projects  must  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. And  congressional  proposals,  which  arise 
from  time  to  time,  to  Increase  the  spending 
on  projects  which  cannot  be  considered  es- 
sential under  present  emergency  ccmditlons. 
should  be  firmly  opposed." 

The  laws  which  Increased  taxes  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  speci- 
fied that  the  increases  should  terminate  at 
specific  times.    The  schediUe  follows: 

The  increase  in  the  tax  on  Individual  in- 
comes, amounting  to  alx>ut  11  percent,  would 
terminate  on  December  31,  1953.  On  that 
same  date,  withholding  rates  would  drop 
from  20  percent  to  18  percent.  Also  on  that 
same  date,  the  maximum  capital  gains  rate 
for  Indlvidvials  would  decUne  from  26  per- 
cent to  25  percent,  with  corporations  receiv- 
ing the  same  reduction  a  year  later. 

The  so-called  excess  profits  tax  would  ex- 
pire June  80,  1953 — although  companies 
wo\ild  pay  varjring  amounts  of  this  tax  In 
calendar  year  1954,  depending  upon  the  dates 
of  their  own  fiscal  years. 

TAX  CUTS  mCESSAST 

Excise  taxes  on  many  items  would  revert 
to  previous  levels  on  April  1,  1954. 

The  corporate  Income  tax  would  be  re- 
duced 'rom  52  percent  to  47  percent  on 
March  31,  1954,  with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments for  fiscal  year  corporations. 

The  national  chamber  beUeves  that  all 
these  reductions  shotUd  be  made.  Income 
tax  reductions  are  needed  as  a  reUef  to  ovei-- 
bxirdened  taxpayers  and  a  stlmultis  to  incen- 
tives and  productivity.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  taxes  paid  Indirectly  by  Individuals, 
through  excises  or  corporate  income  taxes. 

BarUer  reductions  in  the  individual  in- 
come tax  would  be  poesible  If  expenditures 
were  reduced  substantiaUy. 


We  Are  Not  Gmnf  Any  Place  aid  We 
Know  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  young  men  who  are  facing  death 
in  Korea  are  badly  disillusioned.  The 
people  in  the  United  States  are  likewise 
disillusioned  and  disappointed.  Mr.  Jim 
O.  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  is 
on  the  scene  in  Korea.  He  knows  what 
is  going  on  and  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  last  Friday.  March  27,  he  writes 
an  interesting  and  important  article,  in 
which  he  relates  his  own  views  about 
Korea.  He  says  that  he  has  never  felt 
like  this  before. 

The  article  follows: 

Ws  Abb  Nor  Gonra  Ant  Placb  and  Wb  Know 
It 

(By  Jim  a.  Locas) 

At  FtoOT  or  Ou>  Bau)t,  Korea,  March  27.— 
Tou  look  at  them  and  you  ask  yourself, 
"Why  did  theee  kids  have  to  die?"  And 
you're  ashamed  because  you  dont  know  the 
answer. 

Tou  watch  their  bodies  lifted  from  trucks 
and  armored  cars  and  you  keep  thinking 
there  should  be  some  bettw  way  of  solving 
things. 

At  a  time  like  this  you  hate  war.  There 
are  times  when  war  Is  bearable  and  there 
are  times  It's  interesting  and— erery  so  of- 
ten-^naybe   even  it's  tun.    Mm  are  Just 


boys  grown  taU.  But  it's  damned  sobering 
when  you  come  face  to  face  with  your  own 
dead. 

We've  lost  thousands  during  the  last  10 
years.  But  in  the  last  war  we  knew  where 
we  were  going  and  what  the  men  were  dying 
for.  Men  died  on  Oviadalcanal  because  Oua- 
dalcanal  took  us  one  step  nearer  Tarawa. 
Then,  Tarawa  took  us  to  Saipan  and  Iwo 
Jima,  which  took  us  to  Japan's  doorstep. 
0\ir  men  died  on  Normandy  beaches  because 
that  took  us  closer  to  Berlin.  Sure  was 
tough  loelng  them.  But  there  was  a  reason 
for  it.  And — since  there  was  a  reason— men 
achieved  dignity  In  death.  •> 

ANOTHXB    LOAD 

They  Just  brought  in  another  load.  A 
chaplain  is  helping  \mload  them.  It  Is  an 
awkward  Job,  but  the  chaplain's  presence 
helps.  John  Stears,  of  Omaha,  has  a  way  with 
him  which  seems  to  say,  "God  is  here,  too. 
I  represent  Him  in  this  bloody  business." 

Over  at  the  other  end  of  the  command 
post  they're  unloading  wounded.  They  bay 
there  are  still  more  up  there  we  haven't  been 
able  to  reach  yet. 

That  kid  on  the  first  stretcher:  How  old 
would  you  say  he  is — or  was.  Twenty? 
Maybe  older,  maybe  younger.  The  shock  of 
dying  has  contorted  his  face  and  mads  hini 
look  old. 

His  right  hand  Is  hanging  by  a  shred.  A 
couple  of  nights  ago,  he  was  using  that  hand 
to  pump  bullets  into  a  rifle  or  to  lob  gre- 
nades. If  he'd  lived,  he  might  have  used  It 
to  be  a  doctor  or  a  mechanic.  Or  he  might 
have  done  nothing  worthwhile  with  it.  He 
might  even  have  mlsufied  It  dreadfully.  But 
the  point  Is,  he'd  have  had  a  chance  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  hi«  hand  and  his 
life  and  now  he  hasnt. 

WHAT'S   IT   WORTH 

Why?  Old  Baldy  Moxmtaln?  Baldy  Is 
worth  nothing  unless  it  leads  to  something. 
The  Communists  have  it  now.  We  will  take 
It  back.  I'm  sure.  Then  what?  We  sit  Iji 
our  trenches  and  the  Commies  will  sit  tai 
theirs.  And  we  will  ^hoot  at  each  other  and 
we  will  send  out  patrols  and  someday  one 
side  will  feel  strong  enough  to  try  to  drive 
the,  enemy  off  his  knob. 

Last  nlg^t  I  asked  a  colonel  why  the  Com- 
munists wanted  Baldy  so  badly.  He  says 
darned  if  he  knew.  JUst  another  hill.  It 
wasn't  the  highest  in  the  area  and  holding 
It  gave  them  no  particular  advantage.  He 
guessed  it  was  Jxist  prestige.  And  then  he 
said  we  could  be  sure  we'd  take  Baldy  back. 

I  cant  censure  him.  I  want  Baldy  back, 
too.  I  find  myself  humiliated  that  they've 
driven  us  off  that  pulverized  knob  of  rock 
and  sand,  that  they're  in  trenches  where  I 
slept  3  weeks  ago,  that  they're  ogling  the 
pinups  our  boys  left  behind,  that  they  are 
sleeping  in  whatever  bunks  still  stand. 

But  I  wasnt  there.  I  didn't  Inch  single 
file  down  those  narrow  trenches,  never  know- 
ing what  I'd  meet  around  the  next  corner 
and  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  a 
Chinese  and  a  burp  gun.  Even  when  I  ar- 
rived from  Cheju  late  yesterday,  they  said 
rd  be  foolish  to  start  prowling  around  in 
the  twilight  and  I  could  get  Jvist  as  good  a 
story  if  I  waited  for  dawn.  So  I  ate  a  good 
meal  and  crawled  in  a  sleeping  bag  at  divi- 
sion headquarters.  All  the  while,  men  were 
dying  a  few  mUes  away. 

GOING  NO  PLACB 

We  are  not  going  anyplace  and  we  know  It. 
The  enemy  is  not  going  anyplace  and  he 
knows  that,  too.  So  we  sit  here  while 
Vishlnsky  hurls  Insults  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  tries  to  answer  b!m  and  Madam  Pandit 
plays  neutraL  And  all  the  while  boys  are 
dying.    Two  more  trucks  Just  came  in. 

When  a  man  Is  asked  to  die,  he  deserves 
to  know  why.  It  should  be  for  more  than 
for  Baldy  or  for  prestige,  or  to  buy  a  stale- 
mate. I  guess  I  know,  deep  inside,  that 
these  boys  are  fl|^ttng  for  peace  and  dignity 
and  freedom  and  v^vktUObc  wactinr&acw  Mft 
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we  are  going  about  tt  In  a  mighty  atrange 
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Ov  Most  SifBificaiit  Weapon  k  WorU 


can  ActlTltlea  Committee  and  Its  Chairman 

VsLOB  In  the  vain  hope  of  weakening  the 

it  U  not  for  anyone  out  here  to  deckle,     powers  of  the  committee  and  curbing  Ito  In- 


Commanders  out  here  won't  spend  a  life 
they  dont  have  to.  The  decision  haa  got 
to  be  made  back  home  and  there's  nothing 
kftre  we  can  do  to  expedite  it. 
.  X  never  wrote  a  story  like  this  before.  Be- 
eause  I  never  felt  quite  like  this. 

If  those  boys  under  those  brown  wool 
blankeU  on  those  bloody  stretchers  sat  up 
and  asked  me  why  they  died  on  Old  Baldy, 
I'd  have  to  answer: 

••I  don't  know,  Mac.  It  beaU  the  hell  out 
of  me." 


Le^B  Comnuttec  G>mmeBdt  Hoast 
Un-AnericaB  Actiyities  Coairaittee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNoas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  19S3 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  the  antisubversive  committee 
of  Cook  Covmty  Council,  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Illinois  has  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  the  work  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  and  Is  calling  upon 
all  patriotic  Americans  to  assist  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  to  defend 
them  against  unwarranted  attacks. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  submit  the  following  state- 
ment, with  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  antisubversive  committee  on 
March  16,  1953: 

Masch  16,  1953. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  it's  chair- 
man, Hakold  Velde,  are  being  unfairly  criti- 
cized in  press  rejwrts  especially  those  enian- 
atlng  from  the  Communist  Dally  Worker,  and 
other  publications  of  this  stripe,  for  a  dls- 
trated  statement  attributed  to  Vkldb  on  a 
recent  radio  Interview.  Velds  was  asked 
about  hla  views  in  Investigating  churches 
and  clergymen  who  might  be  more  friendly 
to  the  Commimlst  ideology. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  have  examined 
the  record  and  find  that  the  charges  hurled 
against  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  Its  chalnnan  are  distorted  so  as 
to  make  It  appear  that  Chairman  Velde  pro- 
posed a  reckless  investigation  of  the  churches 
and  with  obstruclng  freedom  of  worship. 
The  intent  of  such  distortion  is  obviously  to 
Impair  the  effective  service  the  committee  Is 
rendering  as  well  as  to  prevent  exposure  of 
Communists  and  subversives  during  the 
present  hearings. 

We  therefore  offer  the  attached  resolution: 

ll  BBK>LUTION 

Whereas  Chairman  Hakold  Vclob  of  the 
Bouse  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
was  asked  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast 
whether  he  thought  the  church  represented 
a  field  for  Communist  investigation,  Velde 
•aid  that  "it  was  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
Blblllty  that  individual  clergymen  might  be 
Investigated."  Vkldx  addeed  "that  no  broad- 
■cale  Investigation  is  contemplated"  and  he 
"has  no  Intention  of  bringing  up  the  subject 
In  committee";  and 

Whereas,  after  Vklde's  disavowal  of  Investi- 
gations of  Communists  among  churches  or 
clergy,  the  left-wing  press  has  through  its 
subversive  propaganda  and  false  inuendo 
distorted  Vklde's  statement  in  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  confidence  and  assur- 
ance of  American  citizens  In  the  Un-Amerl- 


vestlgatlon.  all  f<w  the  advancement  of  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  the  Reverend  Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre 
(CoUlngswood,  N.  J.),  president  of  the  In- 
ternational CouncU  of  Christian  Churches 
and  representing  42  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, said:  "I  am  pleased  there  are  those 
in  Washington  who  are  ready  to  look  into 
the  situation  for  the  good  of  the  country." 
He  added.  "We  (the  council  members)  are 
fully  aware  that  some  members  of  the  clergy 
are  presenting  the  Communist  ideology  from 
the  pvQplt";  and 

Whereas  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  agency  which  has  carried 
the  burden  of  the  effort  to  ferret  out  Com- 
munists, saboteiirs,  and  spies  throughout 
many  years  since  Its  organization,  and  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  ooxirage  to  safe- 
guard America,  much  of  the  time  carrying  on 
the  fight  almost  slnglehanded  and  against 
great  opposition;  and 

Whereas  this  conmdlttee  has  been  respon- 
sible for  exposing  many  of  the  traitors  who 
have  been  convicted  such  as  Alger  Hiss.  Wil- 
liam Remington,  and  many  others;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Habolo  Vxloz,  the 
present  chairman  of  that  committee,  to- 
gether with  his  associates  on  their  commit- 
tee, is  now  performing  a  great  patriotic  serv- 
ice and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  worthy 
leader;  and 

Whereas  we  are  still  confronted  with  the 
terrible  threat  of  conununism  Infiltrating 
Into  our  Indxistry  to  filch  funds  and  to  com- 
mit sabotage,  into  Oovermnent  to  shape  our 
way  of  life  to  their  ends  and  to  obtain  the 
secrets  of  our  national  defense,  into  our  labor 
unions  to  seek  to  control  the  unions  and 
to  shape  them  to  their  purposes.  Into  oxir 
schools  to  poison  the  minds  of  our  youth. 
Into  our  churches  to  destroy  our  freedom  of 
religion,  and  In  a  deliberate  effort  to  draw 
clergymen  Into  its  "peace"  fronts;  and 

Whereas  they  have  succeeded  in  many  In- 
stances In  duping  the  minds  of  many  people 
In  Industry,  labor,  government,  the  schools 
and  have  been  able  to  dui>e  men  of  the  cloth 
In  churches  and  synagogues  in  some  cases 
by  appealing  to  their  humanitarian  Instincts 
and  getting  them  to  take  positions  devoid 
of  reason;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  great  need  for  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  we  conunend  the  Honorable 
Habolo  Velde  and  his  associates  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  tot  their  out- 
standing service  to  our  country,  and  we  do 
call  upon  all  who  believe  In  America  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  Chairman  Velde  and  his 
committee,  and  to  give  them  every  assistance 
possible  In  their  work  and  sustain  them 
against  their  detractors  who  are  either  duped 
Into  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  threat 
to  our  country,  or  who  are.  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly or  deliberately,  aiding  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  by  unwarranted  attacks; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Governor  of  Illinois, 
natlontd  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. State  (48)  departmental  commanders, 
American  Legion. 

Adopted  March  16,  1953. 

A>WASO  Clakagb. 
Chairman,  Antisubversive  Commit- 
tee, Cook  County  Council,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Illinoia, 
Approved; 

IBVINO  Bbeaxstone, 
Comn^nder,  Cook  County  Council, 
American  Legion,  Department  of 
Illinois. 


War  II  aad  ia  Korea  Has  Beea  the  IbJi- 
▼idual  laitiatiTe  of  the  PiloU  TraiBed 
by  Oar  Uaited  States  Air  Force 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
op 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  IdCHIGAIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  recall  with 
pleasure  the  courteoxis  services  of  a 
young  Air  Force  liaison  oflftcer  whose 
pleasant  face  was  a  familiar  one  during 
the  days  of  the  81st  Congress— January 
3,  1949,  to  January  2.  1951.  While  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  during  the  fall  of 
1952,  I  came  across  a  most  interesting 
magazine  article  about  the  brilliant  rec- 
ord of  this  exceptional  young  man,  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend.  I  think  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  his  old  friends  to 
know  what  he  has  been  doing  since  he 
left  us.  and  of  interest  to  new  Members 
of  this  House  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
man  it  Is  the  United  States  Air  Force  as- 
signs to  Capitol  Hill  as  a  liaison  officef. 
Col.  J.  C.  Meyer,  who  left  so  many  friends 
on  the  Hill  when  he  went  to  Korea.  Is 
certainly  a  credit  to  the  Air  Force  and 
to  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  I 
think  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  Air  Force 
that  It  can  select  and  train  such  a  young 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  about  the 
modest  and  youthful  Colonel  Meyer  to 
which  I  refer  appears  in  a  magazine 
called  Flying  Safety — a  magazine  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  safety  of  Air 
Force  flying  technique  in  the  Interest  of 
lowering  accident  rates  and  Increasing 
flying  safety.  The  reasons  Colonel 
Meyer  proved  such  a  natural  subject  for 
a  biography  in  this  special  purpose  mag- 
azine appears  in  a  paragraph  which  I 
shall  quote: 

Colonel  Meyer  flew  150  missions  tn  World 
War  n  and  not  once  in  aerial  combat  was 
his  aircraft  damaged  or  was  he  injured.  He 
was  wounded  slightly,  however,  by  ground 
fire  whUe  strafing  a  bridge  in  France. 

That  is  high  praise  for  a  man  who 
destroyed  a  total  of  37  Mt  enemy  planes, 
and  who  was  declared  by  an  official  Air 
Force  reviewing  board  to  be  the  leading 
ace  in  Europe.  Presumably,  he  is  alone 
among  the  great  aces  of  World  War  n 
actually  qualifled  to  pilot  the  10-engine 
bomber  giant,  the  B-36. 

J.  C.  Meyer's  promise  had  been  recog- 
nized from  his  first  days  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  After  the  war.  the  United  States 
Air  Force  sent  him  back  to  college  to 
complete  the  education  he  had  inter- 
rupted for  the  service  of  his  country. 
And  after  he  received  his  degree  in  po- 
litical geography  at  Dartmouth  in  Feb- 
ruary 1948.  he  was  assigned  to  Head- 
quarters, U8AF.  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
detailed  to  duty  as  liaison  ofQcer  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Colonel  Meyer  left  the  Hill  to  com- 
mand the  4th  Intercepter — Sabre  Jet — 
Fighter  Group.  He  took  this  group  to 
Korea  where  he  shot  down  two  MIO- 
15s.   He  has  received  the  lion's  share  of 
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the  credit  for  the  tactics  which  have 
produced  for  the  Sabre  Jets  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  9-to-l  edge  over  the 
MIO's.  He  returned  from  Korea  in  De- 
cember 1951  to  work  with  the  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command, 
helping  to  evaluate  the  fighter  program. 

Colonel  Meyer  has  modestly  insisted 
on  passing  on  to  the  Individual  pilots  all 
praise  for  the  achievements  of  the 
groups  he  has  led. 

Be  say*— 

In  my  opinio]>— 
individual  initiative  of  the  pilots  trained  by 
our  Air  Force  has  been  our  most  slgnihcant 
weapon — both  In  World  War  II  and  in  Korea. 

Colonel  Meyer  is  himself  an  excellent 
example  of  the  initiative  we  have  come 
to  expect  in  Air  Force  leaders — initiative 
in  any  activity  they  may  be  called  on  to 
undertake. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Colonel  Meyer.  I  ask 
consent  of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  insert  in  the  pages  of  the 
CoNCRissioNAL  RECORD  this  informative 
article  called  Profile  of  a  Pilot  from  the 
August  1952  Issue  of  Flying  Safety.  Pro- 
file of  a  Pilot.  It  is  an  inspiring  portrait 
of  one  of  the  USAF's  greatest  aces  and 
of  one  of  the  men  in  whose  capable  and 
experienced  hands  rests  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
PaoriLX  or  a  Pilot — tixsr  Col.  J.  C.  McrtB, 

Om  or  TH>  USAF's  OasATcarr  Aces,  Who 

Has  Rscsmtlt  RrroBMB)  Fbom  a  Sccoms 

"Hnca"  AS  A  Combat  Pilot 

After  two  combat  stints  and  a  down  years 
of  flying,  one  of  America's  greatest  living 
aces  is  convinced  that  panic  in  the  cockpit 
Is  the  chief  enemy  erf  flying  safety. 

"Panic."  says  Ool.  John  C.  Meyer,  who 
scored  37  »4  victories  ta  Wortd  War  n  to  be- 
come the  leading  aoe  In  Europe,  and  shot 
down  two  UIO~16'8  in  Korea  for  a  cxirrent 
total  ok  38^.  "turns  emergencies  into  acci- 
dents, minors  Into  majors,  and  majcffs  Into 
fatals.- 

The  33-year-old  Director  of  Operations  and 
Training  for  Air  Defense  Command  can  re- 
cite chapters  and  verse  to  support  his  con- 
tention. One  Instance  In  Europe,  In  which 
panic  coat  him  a  wlngman,  stands  out  par- 
ticularly: The  ccrtonel  was  leading  a  flight 
north  of  the  Frisian  Islands  when  the  wlng- 
man lost  his  coolant  and  tiimed  south  for 
Antwerp,  then  In  British  bands.  Soon  after 
he  left  the  formation,  the  engine  quit.  Us- 
Ing  approved  procedxire,  the  pilot  caUed  RAP 
Air -Sea  Rescue. 

"But,"  says  Meyer.  "In  his  panic  he  forgot 
to  switch  from  the  tactical  chaimel.  We  tried 
to  break  In  and  straighten  him  out  but  he 
was  chattering  constantly.  At  last  he  gave  a 
final  fix  and  said  he  was  balling  out.  Only 
then  could  I  get  through  to  teU  him  he  was 
using  the  wrong  channel.  I'll  never  forget 
his  comment.  'I  would  pick  a  time  Uke  this 
to  foul  up,'  he  said.  We  never  heard  from 
him  again,  although  I'm  certain  he'd  have 
been  picked  up  If  he  hadn't  become  panic- 
stricken." 

One  of  the  few  military  figures  who  haa 
won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  three 
tlmee,  Meyer  believes  that  circulation  of  un- 
warranted stories  that  some  aircraft  have 
built-in  accidents  contributes  to  cockpit 
panic.  The  ace,  whose  own  experience  with 
United  States  equipment  ranges  from  the 
old  BT's  through  the  supersonic  X-6  and. 
s\u-prl8lngly  for  a  fighter  man,  incliides 
checking  out  In  the  B-86,  likens  the  spread 
of  such  stories  to  character  assassination. 


Meyer  believes  that  the  airplane  with  a  bad 
repuUticm.  fiown  by  a  pUot  who  fears  It, 
creates  a  situation  tailor-made  for  an  acci- 
dent. Just  such  a  situation,  he  feels,  pro- 
duced a  fatal  accident  at  Mltchel  Field,  Long 
Island,  when  he  was  first  stationed  there  be- 
fore the  war. 

The  P-39  had  acquired  a  vicious  reputa- 
tion for  having  a  buUt-ln  runaway  prop. 
"One  of  our  pilots  had  his  prop  go  out  at 
3,000  feet  right  over  the  field,"  Meyer  says. 
"He  had  time  and  room  to  get  down.  But  In- 
stead, he  panicked  and  went  straight  In." 

Even  the  old  P-47  had  Its  detractors,  the 
ace  recalls.  "One  blew  up  In  formation  while 
we  were  at  Mltchel  and  another  took  off  and 
vanished  completely.  These  two  Incidents 
were  enough  to  place  some  of  our  pilots  on 
the  verge  of  refusing  to  fly  the  aircraft. 

"Then,  one  ot  our  boys  caught  flre  on 
take<^.  He  refused  to  panic,  landed  wheels 
up  and  got  out  without  a  scratch.  We  traced 
the  fire  to  an  exhaust  clamp.  Dally  Inspec- 
tion eliminated  the  trouble  but  our  greatest 
benefit  from  that  flight  was  to  morale.  Our 
pilots  saw  that  an  emergency  could  be  han- 
dled and  they  lost  their  fear  of  the  airplane." 

The  loss  in  lives  and  the  dollar  loss  repre- 
sented In  equipment  require  that  flying 
safety  be  the  constant  concern  of  everyone 
in  the  Air  Force,  the  ace  asserts.  But,  he 
adds,  the  approach  to  flying  safety  must  be 
positive. 

"In  recognizing  flying  safety  as  an  ex- 
tremely Important  element  of  Air  Force  re- 
sponsibility," he  says,  "I  believe  we  should 
avoid  any  approach  that  is  based  on  the 
psychology  of  fear.  We  must  be  careful  that 
In  keeping  the  specter  of  burning  and  dis- 
integrating aircraft  before  our  pilots,  we  do 
not  create  fear  neuroees.  In  my  opinion,  any 
method  that  results  in  a  pilot's  considering 
himself  blessed  by  good  fortune  to  complete 
a  flight  successfully  Is  wrong." 

The  only  certain  way  to  arrive  at  the  opti- 
mum of  flying  safety  Is  to  stop  fiylng.  But 
the  suggestion  Is  absurd.  An  Air  Force 
exists  fundamentally  to  fulfill  a  combat  mis- 
sion If  the  need  arises  and  this  mandates 
realistic  training  methods  with  their  Inher- 
ent risks.  Colonel  Meyer  sees  the  key  to 
meeting  this  obligation  as  the  marriage  of 
the  ultimate  comM|  requirement  with  fiylng 
safety.  Like  any  marriage,  to  be  successfvil, 
It  requires  compromises  by  the  contracting 
parties. 

Meyer  thinks  It  significant  that  between 
August  4,  1950.  when  he  took  command  of 
the  4th  Fighter  Oroup,  until  It  was  alerted 
for  movement  overseas  to  the  vnur  In  Korea 
some  3  months  later,  the  group  had  7  major 
accidents  and  3  fatalities.  But  from  the 
time  the  4th  arrived  In  Japan  to  get  ready 
for  combat  against  the  MIGs  \mtll  Meyer 
left  for  the  States  In  June,  1951 — a  period  of 
approximately  7  months — the  group  did  not 
have  a  single  fatal  accident. 

"In  all  that  time  we  paid  little  attention 
to  flying  safety  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,"  the  ace  says.  "Tet  conditions  In- 
vited accidents.  The  weather  was  worse  than 
any  we  would  encounter  In  the  States,  and 
we  operated  from  one  base  that  would  be 
considered  hazardous  by  any  Stateside  yard- 
stick. But  our  pilots  were  growing  In  sklU 
and  experience  due  to  the  combat  require- 
ment and  they  were  equal  to  any  emergency, 
mey  proved  this  to  me  one  day  when  we 
were  operating  out  of  K-13  In  Korea.  We 
had  seven  flameouts  In  the  landing  pattern, 
returning  from  a  mission,  and  everyone 
brought  his  F-86  in  safely." 

Tlie  colonel  feels  that  the  Fourth  Group 
reached  an  effective  compromise  between 
the  oombat  requirement  and  flying  safety. 
"We  made  our  training  as  realistic  as  we 
could  and  we  stressed  the  fact  that  safety 
flowed  natxirally  from  skill,"  he  says. 

Once  a  week  the  Fourth  required  each 
pilot  to  get  Into  an  F-a6  Jacked  up  In  a 
hangar  and  go  through  all  emergency  pro- 
cedurea.    Particular  •mphaala  was  placed  on 


alrborhe  starts.  The  training  paid  off  richly 
for  one  pUot  who  made  three  successful 
aerial  starts  one  day,  the  last  at  an  altitude 
of  2,000  feet.  The  Fourth  also  placed  heavy 
stress  on  blindfold  cockpit  checks.  "They 
were  habitual  with  us,"  says  Meyer,  "and  I 
think  the  word  'habitual,'  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly.  I  believe  cockpit  checks 
should  be  habitual  and  not  occasional." 

Considerable  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
Foiirth's  "potential  accident"  program,  the 
much-decorated  filer  believes.  In  essence, 
the  program  required  each  pilot  to  report  any 
unusual  Incident  he  encountered  that  might 
have  led  to  an  accident.  These  "unusual  In- 
cident" reports,  as  they  were  known,  were 
screened  weekly  at  squadron  level  and  passed 
bn  to  group  operations.  There  they  wera 
probed  for  similar  and  repetitive  patterns. 
Faulty  fuel  regulators  came  to  light  through 
this  procedure.  "Since  It  is  much  easier  to 
determine  the  cause  of  potential  accidents." 
the  colonel  says,  "we  required  each  one  to 
be  investigated  as  If  it  were  the  real  thing." 

There  Is  an  old  saw  to  the  effect  that  not 
only  are  fighter  pilots  bom  but  they  are 
horn  with  "the  eyes  of  a  hawk,  the  cunning 
of  a  fox.  and  the  heart  of  a  lion."  This  may 
be,  but  "J.  C,"  as  Meyer  is  known  wherever 
Air  Force  men  gather,  believes  his  own  career 
stems  from  his  aversion  to  New  York's  sub- 
way. 

Although  bom  in  Brooklyn  on  April  S. 
1919,  Meyer's  native  habitat  is  Long  Island, 
specifically  Kew  Gardens  and  Forest  Hills. 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  the 
Kew-Forest  School,  and  his  secondary  educa- 
tion at  Peeksklll  Military  Academy,  some  60 
miles  north  of  New  York  City,  which  he  at- 
tended for  2  years,  and  at  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy In  Pennsylvania,  which  he  attended  for 
2  years  also,  and  which  graduated  him  In 
1937. 

The  fighter  pilot  In  Meyer  did  not  emerge 
at  Peeksklll  or  Mercersburg.  His  Interest  at 
both  places  lay  In  soccer,  swimming,  and  la- 
crosse, and  he  made  teams  In  aU  three  sports. 
At  Mercersburg  he  developed  a  further  In- 
terest In  debating  and  earned  a  place  on  tha 
academy  team. 

Nor  was  the  aoe  In  Meyer  evident  dtu-lng 
his  first  2  yean  at  Dartmouth  College,  m 
Hanover,  N.  H.  His  future  was  determined 
by  events  of  the  summer  of  1939  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  subway  which  he  had  to 
ride  dally  to  and  frcnn  his  work  as  a  bank 
runner  In  Manhattan. 

The  future  ace  took  his  first  airplane  ride 
in  primary  at  Parks  Air  College,  East  St. 
Louis.  HI.  He  absorbed  basic  at  Randolph 
then  moved  on  to  Kelly  Field  where  he  won 
his  wings  In  July  1940.  Next  stop  was  In- 
structor School  back  at  Randolph,  and  then 
he  was  sent  to  Montgomery.  Ala.,  where  he 
taught  basic  at  both  MaxweU  and  Otmter 
Field  until  May  1941.  From  there,  young 
Meyer  shipped  to  Mltchel  where  he  was 
assigned  to  the  33d  Squadron  of  the  8th 
Pursuit  Oroup.  His  commanding  officer  was 
MaJ.  Frederic  H.  Smith.  Jr..  now  a  major 
general  and  vice  conmaander  at  Air  Defense 
Command. 

Within  a  month  of  his  reporting  at  Mltch- 
el. the  outfit  was  moved  to  Iceland.  Meyer 
spent  the  next  13  months  there  as  a  flight 
c(»nmander  most  of  the  time  and  a  con- 
troller part  of  the  time.  As  the  former.  In 
August  1942,  he  was  leading  six  fighters 
which  shot  down  the  first  German  aircraft 
to  fall  to  United  States  guns  In  aerial  com- 
bat In  World  War  n. 

The  pUot  who  later  would  established  a 
reputation  for  supreme  coolness  under  fire 
was  noticeably  apprehensive  on  this  first 
contact  with  the  enemy.  The  queaslnesa 
was  generated  not  by  fear  but  rather  by  un- 
certainty. The  target  was  a  four-engine 
Focke-Wulf  on  a  reconnaissance  mission. 
Two  of  the  flight  sfiotted  It  and  bored  in. 
guns  blazing. 

"I  took  a  quick  look  and  It  soared  hell  out 
of  me,"  Meyer  recalls.  "I'd  only  seen  one  4- 
englne,  cargo-typa  atrpUne  baCore  and  that 
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tiM  c-54  which  PTMldent  BooaeTelt  and 

0«n«na  M«tf*>*"  viM<L  I  was  nxr*  thU  was 
the  0-64  and  that  they  were  In  It.  I  yelled. 
•Don't  ehoot'  a  couple  of  tiines,  hut  I  was 
too  late.  The  boys  caught  the  airplane  on 
the  first  paes  and  It  went  down,  burning  like 
a  torch.  I  guess  I  still  wasn't  convlncedthat 
It  was  German  until  I  examined  the  wreck- 
age where  it  hit  in  Reykjavik  Bay." 

A  long  time  would  elapse  befwe  Meyer 
would  see  another  German  aircraft.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  States  from  Iceland,  he 
activated  the  487tli  Squadron  In  the  852d 
Plghter  Group  at  Westover  Field,  Mass.  The 
aquadron  was  stationed  varlovisly  at  New 
Haven,  where  the  young  commanding  officer 
was  given  his  tracks,  at  La  Ouardla  Field, 
and  at  Mitchel. 

In  July  1943  the  group  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  based  at  Bodney  In  East  AngUa. 
•bout  20  miles  from  Norwich.  Except  for 
approximately  7  weeks  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Budge  when  the  352d  was 
moved  to  Belgium.  Meyer  flew  aU  his  mis- 
sions ftom  Bodney. 

His  first  mission  In  September  1&43,  a 
fighter  sweep  over  the  French  coastline,  coin- 
cided with  his  promotion  to  major.  Two 
months  and  26  missions  later  he  shot  down 
his  first  enemy  plane.  In  AprU  1944,  now 
d^lnttely  an  ace,  he  was  elevated  to  Ueu- 
tenant  colonel.  By  J\me  1,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  States  for  a  month  of  rest  and 
recuperation,  he  had  scored  19  victories. 

Upon  return  to  England.  Meyer  was  made 
deputy  group  commander.  The  air  war  was 
then  being  pressed  home  to  the  German 
heartland  and  the  Mustang-equipped  352d 
was  making  deep  penetrations.  It  also  was 
stirring  up  concentrations  of  ME-109's  and 
FW-190's.  Meyer  made  the  most  of  the  com- 
bination and  approximately  6  months  later, 
when  the  first  phase  of  his  combat  career 
ended,  his  victory  total  stood  at  37%  and  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  all-time  great 
aces. 

Colonel  Meyer  flew  150  missions  In  World 
War  n  and  not  once  In  aerial  combat  was  his 
aircraft  damaged  or  was  he  Injured.  He  was 
wounded  slightly,  however,  by  ground  Are 
while  strafing  a  bridge  In  Prance.  His  battles 
are  story  classics  In  themselves.  On  1  mis- 
sion he  knocked  down  4  German  fighters; 
on  another.  3,  and  3  on  a  third,  receiv- 
ing the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
•acb.  Tlte  last  mission  was,  he  believes,  the 
most  memorable  and  Indirectly  resulted  la 
eliminating  him  from  further  combat. 

On  January  1,  1946,  the  Luftwaffe  made  Its 
last  desperate  bid  to  destroy  Allied  air  power. 
Some  600  German  fighters  attacked  Allied 
air  bases  In  the  northeast  sector  of  the  front. 
Approximately  50  hit  the  352d's  base  In  Bel- 
glum  Just  as  Meyer  was  roPlng  down  the  run- 
way to  lead  a  12-shlp  formation  on  a  sweep. 
All  12  managed  to  get  off  the  ground  and 
destroyed  23  of  the  attacking  aircraft,  16 
within  a  mile  and  one-half  of  the  field. 
lieyer's  formation  lost  two  ships  but  both 
I>llots  bailed  out  successfully. 

"One  of  our  boys."  Meyer  says,  "got  atr- 
bome  and  knocked  down  two  as  he  was 
climbing  out.  A  third  jumped  him  and 
knocked  out  his  oil  line.  But  before  the 
engine  went  dead  he  maneuvered  success- 
fully to  the  rear  of  the  attacking  aircraft 
and  knocked  It  down.  When  his  ebglne  quit, 
he  headed  for  the  runway  and  on  the  way 
tn  shot  down  a  fourth  German  who  had 
crossed  Into  his  sights.  He  landed  dead- 
stick  In  the  middle  of  the  runway.  He  had 
shot  down  four  airplanes  and  had  logged 
exactly  5  minutes  of  flying  time." 

£ght  days  later  a  trolley  car  Bxx»eeded  in 
putting  the  leading  aoe  of  the  European 
theater  out  of  action,  a  feat  the  Luftwaffe 
bad  found  Impossible. 

When  the  Impact  of  the  American  victory 
reached  Ninth  TAG  Headquarters,  Meyer  was 
ordered  to  Paris  to  make  a  recording  descrlb- 
tng  the  battle.    He  wangled  a  72-hour  pass 


to  aecompany  the  directive  and  Jumped  at 
the  chance  for  8  days  In  the  French  capital. 
He  took  off  In  weather  that,  he  says. 
"would  make  the  flying-safety  people  turn 
scarlet,"  As  soon  as  he  was  airborne  ha 
knew  he  had  made  a  mistake.  "I  got 
scared."  he  reports,  "and  that  Is  no  exag- 
geration. I  was  more  interested  in  getting 
down  In  one  piece  than  I  was  In  the  72 -hour 
pass  In  Paris.  I  dont  think  I  ever  sweated 
so  hard.  But  I  was  lucky.  I  spotted  the  air 
base  at  St.  Trond  through  a  hole  In  the  stuff, 
so  I  peeled  off  and  landed  there." 

The  weather  was  so  foul  that  there  was  no 
chance  Meyer  could  get  out  that  day.  With 
time  to  kill,  he  accepted  an  Invitation  to  ride 
to  the  officers'  club.  The  club  was  located 
outside  of  the  base  and  an  Interurban  trolley 
crossing  cut  through  the  road  leading  to  It. 
Traffic  was  moving  at  a  creeping  pace  over 
the  ley  road  and  Meyer's  car  was  stopped 
more  often  than  It  was  moving.  It  came 
to  a  stop  finally  with  the  rear  wheels  on 
the  trolley  tracks.  At  that  moment  the  In- 
terurban. barreling  along  at  considerable 
speed,  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Meyer  saw  the  trolley  in  the  Instant  he- 
fore  the  crash  and  instinctively  opened  the 
door  to  Jump.  He  didn't  make  It.  Both  legs 
were  smashed  almost  beyond  repair.  He 
spent  the  next  3  months  In  ho^ltals  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

On  April  4,  1945,  a  day  after  the  medics 
discharged  the  ace.  he  married  WAVE  Lt. 
Mary  Moore  of  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  MltcheL  They  since  have  ex- 
perienced so  many  moves  that  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  In  qualifying  for  life  mem- 
bership in  any  society  of  nomads.  The  moves 
are  reflected  In  the  birthplaces  of  their  three 
children.  Peter,  6.  was  bom  at  Mitchel; 
Christine.  4,  at  Hanover,  and  John  C,  Jr., 
2,  entered  the  world  at  B<dling  AFB  Hospital 
in  the  Nation's  capital. 

During  the  first  postwar  months.  Colonel 
Meyer  was  assigned  successively  at  Suffolk, 
Long  Island.  Melville,  N.  J..  Mitchel  Field. 
Tampa.  Fla.,  and  Riverside,  Calif.  After  a 
short  tenure  of  3  days  at  March  AFB,  he  was 
ordered  to  Washington  to  help  organize  Air 
Force  Association  wings  throughout  the 
country.  When  this  aujciment  ended,  he 
was  sent  back  to  DartJHth.  7  years  after 
he  had  left  the  campus.  He  received  his 
degree  in  political  geography  in  Febriiary 
1948. 

Between  the  time  he  received  his  degree 
and  his  assignment  to  the  Fourth  Fighter 
Group,  Meyer  was  stationed  in  Washing- 
ton as  liaison  officer  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. So  he  could  answer  intelligently 
congressional  questions  about  the  B-36.  ha 
was  sent  to  the  west  coast  to  check  out. 
Presumably,  he  Is  alone  among  the  great 
aces  of  World  War  n  who  actually  are  quall« 
fled  In  the  10-englne  giant. 

Before  the  Korean  episode,  Meyer  had  won. 
In  addition  to  his  trio  of  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Crosses,  2  Silver  Stars,  9  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  15  Air  Medals,  Purple  Heart, 
and  Belgian  and  French  Croix  de  Guerres. 
He  added  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  the  Korea 
scrap. 

Meyer  arrived  at  Haneda  AFB  In  Japan  on 
November  20,  1950,  II  days  after  the  group 
had  been  alerted  at  New  Castle  Coimty  Air- 
port In  Delaware.  He  flew  31  missions  and 
has  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  tactics  which  have  produced  for  the 
Sabre  Jets  a  7-to-l  edge  over  the  MIG's. 

The  tall,  clgar-smoklng  colonel,  however. 
Insists  on  passing  the  Kudos  to  the  Individ- 
ual pilots.  "In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "indi- 
vidual initiative  of  the  pilots  trained  by  otir 
Air  Force  has  been  our  most  signiflcant  weap- 
on— both  In  World  War  n  and  in  Korea." 
Since  last  December,  Meyer  has  worked 
on  a  temporary-duty  basis  with  the  Research 
and  Development  Command  helping  to 
evaluate  the  fighter  program.    His  own  Jet 


exparlene*  has  carried  him  through  th« 
X-sa,  F-80.  the  complete  F-86  and  F-94 
series.  F-64a  and  F-89.  The  nature  of  his 
duties,  too,  has  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
fly  the  Bell  X-B,  the  Jet  which  varies  ths 
sweep  of  Its  wings  in  lUght,  whUe  InvestlgaU 
Ing  aerodynamic  effects  In  the  boundaries 
between  transonic  and  supersonic  speeds. 

This  experience,  coupled  with  that  gained 
In  World  War  n  in  conventional  fighters 
and  in  Jet  combat  in  Korea,  has  convinced 
blm  that  Jet  pilots  must  be  aware  of  two 
Inseparable  considerations  if  they  would 
avoid  accident  hazards.  One  Is  fuel;  the 
other  navigation. 

"Fuel,"  Meyer  says,  "Is  the  framework  Into 
which  all  Jet  flying  must  be  fitted.  Because 
fuel  la  such  a  critical  item,  faulty  naviga- 
tion Is  the  worst  hasard  to  safety."  Once. 
the  ace  recalls,  navigation  was  a  sequence 
Involving  getting  lost  then  finding  yourself. 
"It  wont  work  In  Jets,"  he  cautions.  "A 
Jet  pilot  must  know  where  he  Is  at  all  times. 
He  doesnt  have  the  fuel  to  himt  around 
trying  to  find  himself  when  he  gets  lost." 
One  solution,  the  colonel  believes,  lies  In 
requiring  more  thorough  Indoctrination  Into 
the  Importance  of  Jet  navigation.  Another, 
he  feels.  Is  for  flight  leaders  to  call  on  each 
member  of  their  flight  arbitrarily  for  posl* 
tlon  reports.  "If  a  man  doesnt  know  when 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  report,  he  will 
navigate  all  the  time,"  Meyer  says.  "And 
this  way,  too,  each  maoi  In  the  flight  Is  check- 
ing on  the  others.  Each  U  being  made  to 
stand  up  and  is  being  counted  on  his  ability 
to  navigate." 

There  is  an  old  Persian  proveib  to  ths 
effect  that  lix:k  is  infatuated  with  the  effi- 
cient. If  practice  can  produce  efficiency 
then  Meyer  subscribes  to  the  theory.  "An 
emergency  in  an  aircraft  is  essentially  an 
Individual  problem,"  says  this  flier  who  has 
met  a  myriad  sxiccessfully.  "When  It  arises, 
the  pilot  mu«t  make  his  own  decision. 
Whether  he  does  the  right  thing  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  whether  he  has  practiced 
repeatedly."  Colonel  Meyer  has  paved  ths 
road  from  subway  to  the  lofty  plnnacls  ot 
ace  among  aces  with  practice. 


PrcMaUHoa  af  Ike  Wiffiu  tht  Silcirt 
Award  on  March  26,  1953,  WasUof. 
ton,  D.  C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nojorois 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSSNTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  30,  1955 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  would  Uke  to  can  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  event  of  the  evening  of  March 
26  which  received  far  too  little  notice  in 
the  press  of  the  Nation,  although  it  was 
something  in  which  the  press  can  take 
pride,  for  it  Rharply  pointed  up  the  sac- 
rifices the  reporters  of  tills  country  are 
willing  to  make  that  we  of  the  United 
States  may  have  the  news  from  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  And,  at  deeper  sig- 
nificance, the  event  was  a  fine  view  of 
the  cordial  relations  which  have  existed 
between  this  country  and  the  Nether- 
lands since  we  became  a  Nation  and 
which  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 
the  two  coimtries  hold  their  faith  in 
free  men  and  free  institutions. 

I  refer  to  the  presentation  of  the  third 
annual  William  the  Silent  Award,  given 
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each  year  to  that  American  newsman 
or  newswoman  who  has  written  the  best 
Netherlands-connected  story  published 
in  an  American  newspaper  or  magazine. 
The  award,  a  gold  medal  and  $2,500  in 
cash,  is  given  by  the  people,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  as  a  me- 
morial tribute  to  14  American  news  writ- 
ers who  lost  their  lives  in  the  crash  of 
a  Dutch  Airlines  plane  in  far-off  India 
nearly  4  years  ago  as  they  followed  their 
assignments  to  get  the  news,  wherever  it 
may  be  and  without  regard  for  per- 
aonal  danger. 

This  year,  three  American  Journal- 
ists were  tied  for  the  award,  consequent- 
ly each  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
and  $1,000  in  cash.  They  were  Aime 
O'Hare  McCormick.  of  the  New  York 
Times,  for  an  editorial  on  American  re- 
action to  last  year's  visit  of  Queen  Ju- 
liana, of  the  Netherlands,  to  this  coun- 
try: David  M.  Nichol,  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  for  a  gniphic  on-the-scenes 
account  of  life  in  the  Netherlands;  and 
Edward  J.  Donohue.  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  for  a  series  on  the  coal- 
mining industry  of  Holland. 

Prince  Bemhard,  of  the  Netherlands, 
principal  speaker  at  the  prewntation  of 
the  awards,  paid  tribute  to  the  free  press 
of  America  and  the  courage  of  our  news- 
men and  newswomen  who  give  even  their 
lives  that  the  free  world  may  have  un- 
biased reports  of  events  of  consequence, 
no  matter  how  far  away  they  may  take 
place  or  what  difficulties  may  lie  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  news.  Pointing  up 
the  cordial  relations  which  exist  between 
the  two  nations  and  tiie  press  of  the  two 
nations.  Prince  Bemhard  expressed  the 
fervent  hope  those  amicable  relations 
would  continue  to  exist  for  ail  time. 

The  Prince  also  paid  high  tribute  to 
American  troops  who  were  rushed  to 
Holland  when  that  little  nation  was 
swept  by  floods  which  Inundated  one- 
sixth  of  Its  area,  kill«Jd  over  1,500  of  her 
citizens,  left  other  thousands  homeless, 
and  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  of 
property.  The  skill,  heroism,  and  un- 
flagging willingness  of  our  soldiers  to 
help  the  suCTerers  wits  magnificent,  the 
Prince  declared.  He  also  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  generous  contributions 
which  poured  in  from  all  over  America, 
noting  that  they  came  largely  from  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States, 
Just  as  funds  for  the  William  the  Silent 
Award  are  given  by  the  working  people 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Pointing  out  that  Holland  Is  the  most 
densely  populated  nation  in  the  world 
and  that  the  recent  floods  had  rendered 
one-sixth  of  her  soQ  sterile  for  many 
yeai-s  to  come.  Prince  Bemhard  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  our  immigration 
laws  would  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
25.000  of  his  countrjmen  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  ea<  h  year.  It  would  be 
of  inestimable  help  to  densely  populated 
Holland  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to 
further  strengthen  the  friendly  rela- 
tions now  existing  between  the  two 
great  freedom-loving  nations,  he  said. 
»  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  my  coUeagues 
■Will  Join  me  in  recii)rocaUng  the  kindly 
feelings  of  Prince  Bemhard  and  the 
people  of  his  magnificent  little  coimtry, 
which  is  small  only  in  the  physical  sense. 
XCDt— App. 10* 


for  It  bulks  large  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  free  peoples  around  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  and  to  complete  this 
record  of  tribute  to  the  people  of  The 
Netherlands  and  the  fourteen  reporters 
memorialized  by  the  Award.  I  list  them 
here: 

Nathaniel  H.  Barrows,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  James  H.  Branyan.  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post;  Frederick  W.  Col- 
vig,  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Elsie 
B.  Dick,  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.; 
Thomas  A.  Palco,  of  Business  Week 
magazine;  Charles  K  Qratke.  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  S.  Burton 
Heath,  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  As- 
s(x:iation;  Bertram  D.  Hulen,  of  the  New 
York  Times;  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  radio 
station  WOR;  Lynn  C.  Mahan,  Theodore 
Swanson  L  Ck>.;  Vincent  Mahoney.  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  George  L. 
Mcorad.  of  the  Portland  Oregonian; 
William  R.  Howard,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  and  John  G. 
Werkley.  of  Time  Biagazine. 


Attacks  by  Ratsiaa  Aircraft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  muicois 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr,  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Con- 
gress signed  by  114  adults  and  32  pupils 
of  Harlen  Garde  School,  Loves  Park, 
Rockford.  m.,  seeking  retaUatory  acUon 
against  Russian  attacks  on  United  States 
and  British  aircraft  tn  West  (3ermany. 

The  petition  resulted  from  the  solicit- 
ing effort  of  wniiam  Salmi,  13-year-old 
grade  pupil,  who  annexed  his  signature 
to  the  petition,  which  also  bears  the  sig- 
nature of  his  tea(dier.  Loves  Park  Alder- 
man Joseph  Sinkiawic. 

Hon.  Leo  E.  Aixn*. 

Member  of  Congress.  16th  District,  mf- 
nois.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ingtori.  D.  C. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  express  our 
Indignation  and  humility  at  the  improvoked 
and  cowardly  attacks  by  the  Russian  aircraft 
upon  planes  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  nations. 

We  further  believe  that  direct  and  concrete 
action  must  be  taken  so  as  such  disgraceful 
actions  do  not  become  accepted,  natural,  and 
regular  occxurences  In  relations  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  further  request  that  you,  LWJ  E.  Aixxw, 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  all  of  our 
above  views  with  aU  of  your  support. 

(Signed  hy:) 

WllUam  Salmi,  Joseph  Slnkrawlc.  Ama  O. 
Salmi,  Margaret  lif.  Salmi.  R.  D.  UcCurdy, 
Wm  Lernhas,  Sonya  Thatcher,  James  M. 
Thatcher,  Donald  Lego,  Betty  Lego,  Olson 
Lewellen,  Maxlne  Lewellen,  Allen  Oyen,  El- 
rene  Oyen,  Joy  Hayden,  Ronald  W.  Lindsay, 
Grace  V.  Lindsay,  Ivar  Stone.  Jessie  Stone, 
Wm.  H.  House  wear.  Eugene  L.  Raleigh,  Oer- 
trude  E  Raleigh.  Eleanor  Johnson,  Royce  A- 
Sloggett,  Uoyd  R.  Jenkins,  Mabel  G.  Jenkins, 
Clifford  A.  Watterson,  Queyneth  E.  Watter- 


Allee  I«lfh«lt.  C.  E.  Dannenfeldt.  Janet  Conk* 
lln.  Ethel  Kelley.  Veda  Lelfhelt.  HusseU  Zum- 
bo.    Diamond    Tiffany,   James   F.    Maynard, 
Beverlle  B.  Maynard.  J.  Louise  Maynard.  O.  L. 
PfeU.  Mrs.  Orlan  Pfell,  Bessie  Height.  Rich- 
ard  J.   Ullrich,   Mrs.   Arllne  Moore,   Robert 
KL  Moore,  M.  R.  Stenael.  A.  R.  Ford,  Clara 
Ford.  EUle  Newman,  Myron  W.  Lutz.  Jean 
iMtz,  Ctaol  Macklewlcz,  Louis  H.  Bonzl,  Jr. 
Carol  M.  Bonal,  Joseph  Bonzl,  Joseph  Sin- 
kiawic, Mildred  Kissel,  Mary  Alice  Brennan. 
Phyllis  Pugh,  Lrene  H.  Whltford,  Elizabeth 
Rex,  Fted  F.  James,  B.  J.  Pleseer,  Wm.  Nolan, 
R.  D.  Anderson,  O.  B.  Deltrlck.  George  Kar- 
stettes,  William  B.  Toung,  Robert  W.  McOall. 
Wilbur  Bloogren,  Don  Ray,  Joyce  Etay.  Velma 
Mellng,  George  Mellng,  Mr.  LaVerne  B.  John- 
son.  Mrs.   LaVerne  B.   Johnson,   Mis.  John 
Koper,  Mr.  John  Koper,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bond,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Bond.  Mr.  Donald  Lundberg,  Mrs.  Lu- 
clUe   Ltindberg,   Mrs.   Verneal    DawE.on,   Mr. 
Floyd  Dawson.  Mrs.  Violet  Fordell,  Mrs.  Henry 
Taber,   Henry   Taber,   Margaret   Rygh.   Olaf 
Rygh.  C.  A.  Secor,  Freda  Secor,  James  R.  Tor- 
gerson,  Phoebe  A.  Torgerson,  I.  W.  Holcomh, 
Grace  Holcomb. 

J.  P.  Smith,  Bill  Johnson,  Audrey  Oox.  Lee 
O.  Coz,  Helen  Lewis,  William  Weather.  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Weather,  E.  Klelnsmlth,  Pearl  E.  Kleln- 
smlth,  Lynn  C.  Ray,  Margaret  B.  Ray,  LucUle 
Ethrldge,  Lon  Ethrldge,  Marget  A.  McVln- 
nle,  Wayne  G.  McVlnnle,  Blanche  M.  Ship- 
man,  Odetta  P.  McVlnnle,  Wilson  W.  McVln- 
nle, BUI  Parker,  Janet  Oreebou,  Barbara 
Hunley,  (Colleen  Rudolph. 

School  chUdren:  William  Salmi,  Jane  Sal- 
mi, Don  Lewis,  Nancy  Cook,  Judy  Gagllano, 

Stephen  D.  Taylor.  James  McVeigh,  

Toews,  Earl  P.  Hopkins.  Jim  Rygh.  RoUand 
Roach,  Edwin  Lorenzen,  Mary  Lou  Dunn, 
Nancy  Anderson,  Jaunlta  Shipman,  Genendal 
Nlpps,  Rene  MUey.  James  Brown,  Roger  Ril- 
ling, WUllam  McVlnnle,  Larry  Hlgar.  Gene 
Walker,  James  R.  Klewlcz,  Ed  Moody,  Chuck 
Sandqulst,  Kathryn  Hogard,  Linda  Jenkins, 
Judy  Klewlcz. 


The  American  Officer's  MusioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  losstsscm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  the  following  address  which  I 
made  Friday.  March  27,  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  ofBcer  candidate  class 
No.  50,  at  the  Infantry  School,  Port  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.: 

I  count  it  a  high  privilege  to  participate 
In  the  graduation  exercises  of  yomr  class.  As 
one  who  graduated  from  the  Field  Artillery 
Officer  Candidate  School,  class  No.  26,  nearly 
11  years  ago,  I  know  something  of  the  trials 
and  trlbulatlcms  which  have  been  your  lot 
In  meeting  the  rigid  standards  for  acceptance 
In  this  class,  and  the  exacting  qualifications 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course. 
As  one  who  had  a  part  In  taking  raw  recrtUts 
from  Induction  to  battle  readiness,  I  know 
something  of  the  Job  as  teacher  and  leader 
which  you  must  assume.  And  as  one  who 
served  as  an  artillery  observer  and  gunnery 
officer  In  sui^xnt  of  Infantrymen  In  combat 
with  the  enemy,  I  know  scunethlng,  too,  of 
the  fateful  primary  mission  that  is  the  end 
resiilt  of  all  yo\ir  training. 

You  have  been  trained  to  prepare  men  for 
battle,  and  to  lead  them  In  combat 
responsibility   as   an   officer 
Army  Includes 
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Utiltwl  »tat««.  Good  dtiaen*  are  good  «ol- 
dlera  beeaxiaa  they  know  what  tbey  an  being 
prepared  to  fight  for. 

The«e  larger  responslbUltlaa  are  what  I 
want  to  dlBcusa  with  you  today.  I  make  no 
pretenee  of  being  able  to  give  you  the  pat 
answers  to  any  of  the  questions  that  may  be 
raised.  I  can  take  refuge  In  the  classic  an- 
swer of  the  politician  being  Interviewed  by 
a  reporter.  The  reporter  was  getting  very 
little  out  of  the  Interview,  and  finally  chal- 
lenged the  politician: 

"I  lilwairs  thought  that  a  statesman  should 
Iw  familiar  with  all  public  questions,"*  he 
•aid. 

"He  should."  answered  the  Congressman, 
•but  not  necessarily  with  all  the  answers." 

There  are  no  hard-and-fast  answers  to 
many  of  the  grave  public  questions  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  today.  If 
there;  were  clear-cut  answers,  you  wovild  very 
likely  not  be  here.  We  would  have  already 
found  the  solution  without  the  mobilization 
which  you  represent.  But  there  Is  no  easy 
solution  for  us  to  adopt,  and  we  have  no 
route  markers  already  along  the  trail  we  must 
blaze  as  a  nation. 

With  no  SOP  to  assist  us,  we  have  to 
accept  as  our  guide  the  basic  principles  that 
have  been  the  strength  of  our  country  since 
its  founding.  If  we  are  steadfast  and  true 
to. them,  we  will  eventually  arrive  at  the 
solution. 

All  of  you  now  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  long  and  active  lives,  but  none  of  you 
will  ever  receive  a  commission  more  to  be 
prized  than  the  one  which  you  will  accept 
here  today.  Tou  have  been  designated  by 
your  Government  f^  a  role  of  basic  respon- 
sibUlty  In  protecting  and  defending  the  very 
existence  of  that  Qovemment  and  of  the 
freedom  for  which  it  stands.  No  m<x-e 
honorable  designation  can  be  given  to  any 
man. 

We  Uve  In  an  age  when  man's  mastery  of 
the  elements  has  beccnne  so  great  that  today 
we  may  actually  possess  the  knowledge  of 
total  self-destruction.  The  awesome  poten- 
tiality of  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  may  cause  some  of  us  to 
become  complacent  in  our  ideas  about  the 
physicfU  burden  of  security.  We  may  be 
BO  overawed  by  the  destructive  power  of 
these  weapons  which  we  have  created  that 
we  will  accept  the  idea  that  war  has  become 
a  thing  at  machines  and  pushbuttons. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  atomic 
War  of  the  future  can  very  well  encompass 
all  of  the  ultimate  horrors  which  can  destroy 
civilization.  The  weapons  now  existing 
could  virtually  wipe  out  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  and  possible  bacteriological  weap- 
ons could  wipe  out  our  rural  life.  Rational 
civilized  men  do  not  contemplate  Initiating 
any  such  war.  We  cannot  assxmie,  however, 
that  our  enemies  will  be  rational  men. 
Science  has  given  them  a  terrible  temptation 
which  they  may  yield  to  at  any  time  it 
appears  possible  to  accomplish  their  goal 
o<  world  domination.  The  free  world  has  to 
prepare  for  that  eventuality  at  the  same 
time  it  seeks  to  avoid  it. 

K  ws  cotild  turn  back  the  clock,  a  great 
many  people  would  prefer  that  we  had  never 
succeeded  In  splitting  the  atom.  But  we 
cannot  legislate  these  discoveries  out  of  ex- 
istence. Neither  can  we  legislate  them  out 
of  the  bands  of  our  enemies.  We  have  to 
live  with  both  the  dangers  and  the  benefits 
of  the  atomic  age  and  pray  that  the  danger 
never  fully  materializes. 

With  all  of  its  terrifying  cost  and  with  all 
of  its  terrifying  destruction,  atomic  power 
has  not  reduced  the  importance  of  the  basic 
Ingredient  of  our  defense  forces — the  men 
with  the  rifles. 

We  have  been  fighting  a  war  In  Korea  for 
nearly  3  years.  Despite  all  of  the  dispute 
about  our  strategy  in  Korea,  if  the  war  could 
have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu* 
alon  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. I  tliink  there  is  no  question  but  that 
such  action  would  have  been  taken.     All  oX 


the  Korean  war  has  been  fought  since  we 
entered  well  oa  the  way  into  the  atomic  age, 
and  despite  our  possession  of  these  great 
weapons,  the  considered  decision  has  been 
made  that  we  risk  a  far  greater  loss  in  using 
them  than  there  could  be  hope  of  gain.  The 
basic  decision  in  Korea  has  to  be  made  by 
the  fighting  capabilities  of  the  man  on  the 
ground.  The  picture  may  change  In  the 
future  in  regard  to  the  d^slrabUity  of  the 
type  of  weapons  that  we  use.  but  the  con- 
clusive victory  will  come  only  to  the  Armed 
Forces  which  can  take  and  hold  the  scene 
of  warfare.  Men  on  the  grovmd  have  to 
do  this. 

Even  if  the  ultimate  hcoror  of  atomic  war 
does  come  to  us,  the  ground  soldier  will  still 
have  his  fundamental  and  vital  role.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
outward  asf>ects  of  our  civilization  coxild  be 
so  destroyed  that  our  ground  tro<H»  will  be 
our  only  remaining  tource  of  power — our  one 
defense.  We  know  that  they  are  the  one  in- 
destructible arm  of  our  military  forces  which, 
left  standing  alone,  can  yet  control  and  repel 
an  invasion  of  our  8<3ll. 

As  citizen  soldiers  you  are  representative 
of  the  strength  of  the  freedom  we  seek  to 
preserve.  You  are  part  of  an  oversdl  mili- 
tary power  which  is  the  mightiest  ever  cre- 
ated by  a  peaceful  nation.  As  great  as  this 
military  power  is,  it  Is  merely  an  instrument 
of  our  Government,  not  the  master  of  the 
Government.  You  think  as  officers  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  citizens  of  the  Republic  who  have  a  voice 
In  determining  the  coxirse  of  action  that  your 
country  will  take  in  meeting  Its  responslbill- 
tles  of  world  leadership.  I  trust  that,  as  a 
citizen,  you  will  always  weigh  your  decisions 
on  the  side  of  security,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  always  understaind  this  responsibility 
for  leadership  whlcb  has  been  thrust  upon 
lis.  Unless  our  country  takes  the  lead  in  the 
fight  against  the  ultimate  reaction  of  com- 
munism, we  will  be  engxiUed  in  the  spread- 
ing fiood.  We  cannot  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch  the  spread  of  military  aggression  un- 
less we  are  complacently  willing  to  accept  the 
role  of  eventual  victim. 

In  this  normal  course  of  the  military  ca« 
reer  wtilch  now  lies  ahead  for  most  of  you. 
will  be  service  overseas,  either  in  combat 
with  our  enemies  or  on  patrol  in  trouble 
spots  which  could  bet^ome  combat  sones  at 
any  minute.  This  Job  for  you  across  the 
sea  is  no  accident  in  this  newly  develop- 
ing pattern  of  Americ3in  history.  Our  boys, 
the  American  soldiers,  in  the  figurative  sense 
are  never  coming  home  again.  You  and  I 
can  finish  our  tour  of  duty  and  rotate  to 
civilian  pursuits,  but  someone  down  the  line 
must  relieve  us.  American  armed  might 
must  be  ready  to  lend  support  to  American 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

The  cold,  rocky  hUls  or  the  dismal,  steam- 
ing swamps  where  you  may  be  ordered  as 
a  part  of  the  United  States  Army  may  be 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  pleasant 
siu-roundlngs  that  will  always  be  omi  mem- 
ory of  home.  But  you  will  be  defending 
these  American  homes  Just  as  mtich  as  if 
you  stood  on  the  front  lawn  or  in  the  front 
door.  The  shrunken  geography  of  the  mod- 
em world  puts  the  outposts  of  the  free 
world  wherever  Communist  aggression  threat- 
ens. It  is  far  better  to  man  these  distant 
frontiers  with  the  aid  of  all  the  allies  we 
can  muster  than  to  stand  alone  with  our 
homeland  as  the  battleground. 

Doubting  voices  among  us  may  shirk  this 
responsibiUty,  but  to  shirk  it  will  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. A  great  principle  of  Joint  military 
action  to  resist  aggression  has  been  adopted 
by  the  United  Natioixs  in  Korea.  Too  many 
of  us  overlook  that  great  accomplishment 
In  our  complaints  about  the  degree  of  as- 
sistance given  us  by  ovir  fellow  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  has  been  Just 
cause  for  such  complaint,  but  is  that  cause 
worth  losing  all  the  otber  accomplishments 
merely  to  satisfy  o;ir  upite  against  aa  ally 


who  la  not  without  complaint  against  tis? 
After  all,  who  has  the  most  at  stake  in  ths 
war  against  communism?  I  think  every 
American  knows  that  we  have  the  most  to 
lose.  In  our  heart  of  hearts,  we  know  that 
we  would  have  to  make  the  fight  even  U  ws 
were  entirely  alone. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  our  Armed  Forces  is 
there  a  closer  bond  than  that  between  the 
infantry  lieutenant  and  his  platoon.  The 
platoon  leader  is  a  symbol  of  command, 
the  long  chain  of  authority  up  to  the  high 
brass.  At  the  same  time  he  shares  the  fate 
of  the  men  he  lives  and  fights  with.  Liks 
them,  he  must  live  or  die  as  the  result  cH 
the  right  or  wrong  choice  of  moment-to- 
moment  tactics. 

As  a  leader  of  other  American  citizens 
In  combat,  you  must  set  an  example  of 
courage.  There  must  be  coin-age,  but  you 
will  be  untrue  to  your  responsibilities,  both 
to  your  men  and  to  your  country,  if  you 
cannot  well  distinguish  between  bravery  and 
recklessness.  You  must  have  a  superior 
technical  knowledge  of  the  weapons  as- 
signed to  your  branch,  but  the  knowledge 
will  be  worthless  if  you  do  not  have  with 
It  the  ability  to  put  that  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical application  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Your  individual  mission  is  in  many  ways 
comparable  to  the  responslbilitiss  ot  the 
civilian  leaders  of  our  country.  They  are 
often  faced  with  the  temptation  to  substi- 
tute bravado  and  recklessness  for  courage 
and  stamina.  Thank  God  we  can  have  faith 
that  they  will  not  yield  to  the  seductive 
appeal  of  an  easy  way  out  which  would  In 
the  end  destroy  us. 

Faith  In  the  freedom  that  Is  the  basic 
heritage  of  Americans  can  be  your  greatest 
asset  in  meeting  the  challenge  to  your  own 
individual  leadership  ability  which  shall 
soon  be  given  you  as  you  Join  your  new 
coounands. 

Gentlemen,  you  hold  a  commission  from 
jrour  fellow  citizens  to  man  the  front  line 
In  this  fight  for  freedom  that  Is  the  heritage 
at  our  civilization.  I  wiah  you  good  luck 
and  Godspeed. 


Ab  Amerioui  Hooscwif  e's  IdeM  on 
BritisliAid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKl 

or  wncoNsm 

m  THK  HOnSB  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscors  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  have  received  from  Mrs. 
Minard  Borman.  Merrill.  Wis.,  which 
aptly  expresses  the  viewpoint  of  an 
American  housewife  toward  further  give- 
away programs  for  Great  Britain: 

Msaanx.  Wn.,  March  23, 1953. 
Representative  Alvin  OKonsxx, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAs  sn:  When  I  read  about  the  British 
coronation  and  what  it  Is  costing,  it  makes 
my  blood  boU  to  think  we  are  footing  the  bill 
for  the  thing.  If  they  were  paying  their  own 
way,  it  would  certainly  be  their  own  business. 
Just  like  it  is  our  buBlness  what  we  spend 
on  election  campcdgns  in  this  country.  The 
Duchess  of  Windscv  was  again  named  the 
best  dressed  woman  of  the  year,  thanks  to 
our  money.  I  have  only  one  good  dress  at  a 
time  and  that  is  in  the  $8  class,  because  we 
live  within  our  means,  pay  our  income  taxes 
honestly.  This  old  malarky  that  we  must 
keep  Britain  from  going  communistic  is 
wearing  a  bit  thlxk — ^ws  know  that  Is  Just  aa- 
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other  propaganda  trick  to  keep  xu  paying 
cheerf viUy..  As  far  as  Rising  them  as  allies  if 
we  quit  sending  them  our  bUUons.  do  you 
call  anyone  an  ally  who  wiU  take  our  monogr 
and  then  stab  us  In  ths  back  the  way  they 
have  done  in  Korea?  Surely  if  the  tables 
were  turned.  Mr.  Churchill  wouldn't  stand 
toe  anything  like  that  from  us  for  1  minute. 

If  England  still  needs  help,  why  doesnt 
Canada  help  foot  the  bill?  They  are  better 
off  economicaUy  today  than  we  are,  one  of 
the  reasons  being  that  they  charge  us  unfair, 
exorbitant  prices  for  newsprint.  They  are 
very  quick  to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  thslr  commonwealth  nations,  but  not 
so  quick  to  help  England  as  they  might  be. 

They  (England)  hiive  promised  to  stop 
helping  the  Chinese  Ocmmtmists,  but  wheth- 
er they  carry  out  this  promise  Is  another 
thing. 

Tou  most  remember  that  for  every  letter 
you  get  like  this  one.  there  are  probably 
hundreds  of  persons  who  feel  the  same  but 
don't  take  the  time  to  sit  down  and  write  to 
you. 

I  voted  Republican,  hoping  that  a  new 
Administration     might     realise     Uiat     the 
patience  of  even  us  gttnerous  Americana  wUl 
eventually  give  out. 
Sincerely  joun, 

Mn.  IL  BoucAM. 

P.  B/— It  looks  as  thoogh  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  falling  for  the  charms  of  soma  of  the 
old  New  Deal  crowd. 


Vtterus'  AdaUstrafioi  Medkal 
Fngnm 

BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaACHxnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KBPRBSSNTATZVBS 

Tuesday,  March  51. 1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Maasachnsetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  lea^-e  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rkcobd,  I  include  the 
following  letter  and  resolution: 

Uabcb  27.  1953. 
Bod.  Bsrra  Nooasa  Rooias. 
House  o/  JtepretenUtives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAa  Mma.  Rocxas:  At  a  combined  meet- 
ing of  the  Veterans'  AdminUtraUon  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group  (a  statutory  body) 
and  ttie  Council  of  Chief  Consultants,  com- 
posed  ot  very  eminent  people,  as  per  the 
attached  membership  lisU.  a  resolution  was 
passed  In  regard  to  the  Voterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  program.    I  thought  this  reso- 
luUon  and  the  poaltion  taken  by  these  great 
leaders  In  medicine  and  allied  branches  of 
medicine  would  be  of  lniw«st  to  you. 
With  kindest  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  alncarely. 

J.  T.  Boom. 
Vice  Admiral  (MC), 
United  StaUt  Navy,  Retired, 
Chiet  Madical  Director, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Medical  Ad- 
visory Group  held  on  I>x»mber  7.  1952,  at 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrarjon  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  a  report  of  reccrt  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  CoUeges 
and  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  AMA  was 
given  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  The 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group,  created  by 
act  of  Congress  (Public  Law  293)  to  ad- 
vise the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
through  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  was  sur- 
prised and  deeply  concerned  that  at  both 
meetings  reported  some  of  the  actions  and 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 


particular  reference  to  deans'  committees 
cooperation  in  the  residency  training  ixt>- 
grams  and  the  admission  to  vet««ns'  hos- 
pitals of  non-service-connected  disabilities 
were  severely  criticized.  This  surprise  and 
deep  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Group,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  and  surgical  spe- 
cialties, the  dentai  profession,  the  nursing 
profession,  and  social  service,  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  apparent  that  such  criticism 
must  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  amazing  improvement  of  medical  care 
to  the  veteran  In  the  past  6  years  which 
eould  only  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
whole  program  so  carefully  planned  and  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Some  of  the  Med- 
ical Advisory  Group  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  watch  the  development  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  medical  care  to  the  veteran  put 
into  effect  by  Drs.  Paul  Hawley  and  Pa\il  B. 
Magnuson  and  now  carried  on  so  successfully 
by  Vice  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  the  group  as  a  whole  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  had  a  voice  In  formulat- 
ing the  policies  by  which  the  present-day 
medical  care  of  tbe  veteran  is  made  possible. 

It  seems  that  the  criticism  reported  atf 
the  two  meeting,  concerned  Itself  primarily 
with  the  continued  support  by  the  deans. 
o(»nmittees  of  most  of  the  medical  schools  of 
the  country  and  admitting  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  veterans  who  suffered 
from  non -service -connected  disabilities.  Tbe 
former  was  of  some  concern  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges,  tbe  latter 
to  tbe  house  of  delegates  of  the  A.  M.  A.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  and  emphasized  that 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  medical 
B<;h/v>tii  In  organizing  the  deans'  committees, 
the  proper  stafDng  of  veterans'  hospitals 
would  have  been  impossible.  Appointments 
to  the  professional  staffs  of  these  hospitals 
were  made  upon  recommendations  of  the 
deans'  committees  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  resident  training  programs  in  all  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  accept- 
able for  specialty  training  were  approved  by 
the  deans'  committees.  It  is  now  the  ex- 
perience of  some  of  the  specialty  boards  that 
about  half  of  the  eligible  candidates  have 
had  either  the  whole  of  their  specialty  train- 
ing or  a  substantial  part  of  it  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

This  tremendous  help  in  the  training  of 
specialists,  whUe  a  great  contribution  to 
medical  and  surgical  education,  is  not  as  Im- 
portant as  the  admittedly  high  standard  of 
medical  care  to  the  veteran  which  has  re- 
sulted. There  was  criticism  of  the  cut  in 
the  budget  to  hospitals  which  necessarily 
also  cut  down  the  staffing  of  certain  hos- 
pitals. The  budget  of  the  entire  Veterans' 
Administration  and  therefore  of  Its  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Siirgery  was  cut  by 
Congress,  not  by  any  voluntary  act  of  those 
In  charge  of  Its  affairs. 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  AMA 
were  particularly  critical  of  admitting  to 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  veterans 
who  were  suffering  from  nonservice  con- 
nected disabilities.  A  committee  of  the 
house  of  delegates  appointed  to  study  this 
problem  had  ready  a  resolution  to  put  the 
AMA  on  record  as  disapproving  ol  this, 
which  was  said  to  have  resxilted  from  a  study 
of  this  problem  for  a  year.  If  that  were 
true  It  is  apparent  that  the  committee  failed 
to  be  aware  of  and  take  into  account  sev- 
eral ImpeUing  reasons  why  this  policy  was 
adopted. 

First,  the  Veterans*  Administration's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  duty  of  administering  medi- 
cal care  to  all  veterans — first,  to  those  hav- 
ing service-connected  disabilities  and  sec- 
ondly, to  veterans  having  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities,  if  there  are  sufficient 
available  hospital  beds  and  if  the  veteran  In 
question  takes  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he 
Is  unable  to  pay  hospital  and  medical  costs. 
In  fact,  as  so  well  expressed  by  the  Chief 


Medical  THiectar,  Vice  Admiral  Boone.  'To 
accept  the  concept  that  a  veteran  indigent 
shall  be  considered  in  the  same  class  with  a 
nonveteran  Indigent  undermines  the  high- 
est patriotic  concepts."  This  is  certainly 
true  because  only  too  often  the  sacrifice  the 
veteran  has  made  in  the  service  to  his  coun- 
try results  in  the  undermining  of  health  in 
other  ways  than  by  bullets,  in  loss  of  Income 
and  is  a  contributing  factor  to  his  becoming 
Indigent.  The  committee  of  the  house  of 
delegates  felt  that  to  take  care  of  non- 
servlce-connected  dieabUities  was  an  un- 
warranted use  erf  Government  funds.  This 
thought  fails  to  take  into  account  the  law 
already  mentioned  and  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee was  uninformed  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Government 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  use 
of  the  veterans. 

The  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group 
strongly  urges  the  referral  committee  of  the 
house  of  delegates  to  carefully  study  the  ex- 
jjenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar  as  It  Is 
available  to  them  in  reports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952.  This  report  clearly  and  graphi- 
cally shows  that  80  cents  of  each  dollar  ap- 
propriated goes  to  cash  benefits  to  the  vet- 
erans, that  medical  care,  in  its  entire  pro- 
gram, accounted  for  only  14  cents  of  each 
dollar,  all  new  building  and  upkeep  2.3  cents 
of  each  dollar,  and  all  administrative  ex- 
penses 5  cents  of  each  dollar. 

It  should  also  be  taken  into  account  that 
treating  non-service-connected  disabilities, 
beyond  t>eing  a  patriotic  duty,  is  essential  for 
other  reasons.  In  some  communities,  the 
veteran  cannot  find  available  any  kind  of 
free  medical  care  and  in  many  certainly  not 
the  kind  of  medical  care  that  is  now  being 
given  to  him  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hoqiitals.  As  a  mattw  of  fact,  66  percent  of 
the  long-term  cases  for  veteran  care  is  in  the 
field  of  neiuxjpaychiatry  and  tuberculosis,  in 
which  it  is  agreed  by  the  AMA,  inadequate 
facilities  outside  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  exists  in  all  States.  Legal 
co\insel  has  advised  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration cannot  go  beyond  the  signed 
statement  of  a  veteran  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  a  VA  hospital  that  he  is  financially 
Incapable  of  pajrlng  for  service.  This  means 
that  only  Congress  can  change  or  clarify  this 
matter. 

The  Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  Is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  quality  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  care  being  given  to 
the  veteran  today  is  of  a  higher  quality  be- 
cause of  the  educational  Interest  which  ties 
together  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals devoted  primarily  to  medical  care  with 
those  whose  major  concern  is  with  medical 
education  and  research.  It  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals to  attract  and  hold  medical  staffs  of 
the  calll>er  which  it  now  has.  without  the 
added  Interest  and  educational  value  of 
treating  non-servlce-connected  disabilities. 
The  committee  of  the  advisory  group  re- 
sponsible for  this  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  so  ably  administered 
by  its  Chief  Medical  Director,  Vice  Admiral 
Boone,  regrets  that  It  cannot  add  to  this  en- 
dorsement that  of  many  of  the  deans  of 
American  medical  colleges,  college  presidents, 
and  of  individual  members  of  the  medical 
profession  which  are  on  file  In  the  Chief 
Ihledical  Director's  office. 

The  advisory  group  believes,  with  full 
knowledge  of  tlie  entire  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
program,  that  it  has  been  a  great  achieve- 
ment In  vastly  Improving  medical  care  to  the 
veteran  and.  In  achieving  that  end,  piroven 
Itself  as  a  great  experiment  in  government 
and  medical  education.  In  this  opinion  the 
CouncU  of  Chief  Consultants  concttr. 
J.  Stew  AIT  Rodman,  M.  D.. 
For  the  Special  Medical  Advisory  Oroup. 

Albxet  M.  Snkli..  M.  D.. 
For  the  CouncU  of  Chief  ConsuUents, 
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8RCUX.  MtDTCAL  ABV180«T  OtOTTP,  VtTBUHB' 
<  ADlCinsnATIOIf 

*  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Vail,  chairman.  700  North 

Michigan  Boulevard,  room  307.  Chicago.  IlL 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  Miirphy.   vice  chairman, 

chancellor.  University  of  Kanaaft.  Lawrence, 

yaw. 

Dr.  Brian  B.  Blade*,  secretary.  Oeorge 
Washington  University  Medical  School.  901 
33d  Street  NW..  Washlngtcm.  D.  C. 

Dr.  WUmar  M.  Allen,  director,  Hartford 
Hospital.  80  Seymovtr  Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  David  A.  Boyd.  Jr.,  Mayo  Clinic.  Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Dr.  Mather  Cleveland.  115  Bast  61st  Street. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ruth  Cooper,  University  of  California, 
School  of  Social  Welfare.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Miss  Katharine  J.  Densford,  University  of 
Minnesota,  School  of  Nursing.  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Hlgglns.  2020  East  93d  Street. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Helen  A.  Hunscher,  Home  Economics 
Department,  Western  Reserve  University, 
2023  Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  William  A.  Hunt,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy and  biology,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston.  111. 

Dr.  Dean  M.  Llerle.  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo.  Mayo  Clinic,  Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  McCuskey.  305  South  West- 
lake  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  B4oore,  dean,  Washington 
University,  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  J.  Stewart  Rodman,  225  South  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross,  818  Anderson  Street, 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Wendell  O.  Scott,  4952  Maryland  Street. 
Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  John  S.  Voyles,  8724  Washington  Ave- 
nue, St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dr.  John  Raaf,  833  Southwest  11th  Avenue, 
P<Mrtland,  Oreg. 

VKZXRAN8'   ADMUnSnATTON.   CxNTaAL   OlTICX, 

VA  BiTiLonro.  Wasbinoton.  D.  C. 

J.  T.  Boone,  vice  admiral  (Medical  Corps), 
United  States  Navy,  retired. 

COUNCIL  or  CHIEr  CONSTTLTANTS 

Dr.  Ralph  M  Tovell,  chairman.  Council 
of  Chief  Consultants. 

Dr.  Albert  M.  Snell,  vice  chairman.  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  Consultants. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Brown,  chairman.  Medical 
Section. 

Dr.  R.  Arnold  Orlswold.  chairman.  Surgical 
Section. 

Allergy  (Medical  Section) :  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Alexander,  professor  of  clinical  medicine, 
Washington  University  Medical  School,  600 
South  Klngshigbway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Thoracic  surgery  (Surgical  Section):  Dr. 
Brian  B.  Blades,  professor  of  surgery,  George 
Washington  University  Medical  School. 
.Washington,  D.  C;  George  Washington  Unl- 
•▼erslty  Hospital,  901  23d  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
'Ington.  D.  C. 

'  Neviropsychlatry  (Medical  Section) :  Dr. 
Daniel  Blaln.  professor  of  clinical  psychiatry, 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School,  med- 
ical director.  A.  P.  A.,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pathology  (Medical  Section) :  Dr.  Osborne 
A.  Brines,  professor  and  chairman  of  path- 
ology, Wayne  University  College  of  Medicine. 
1S12  St.  Antolne  Street.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Internal  medicine  (Medical  Section) :  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Brown,  dean.  The  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
235  North  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plastic  surgery  (Surgical  Section):  Dr. 
James  Barrett  Brown,  professor  of  clinical 
surgery,  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  508  North  Grand 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hocpltel  admlnlstnitloB,  8urgle«l  8«o- 
tlon) :  Dr.  Guy  W.  Bi-ugl«r.  director,  Caui- 
dren's  Medical  Center.  300  Longwood  Ave> 
nue,  Boston.  Mass. 

Audiology  (Medical  Section):  Dr.  Norton 
Canfleld,  associate  professor  of  otcrfogy.  Yale 
Unlventty  Medical  S<-Jiool.  175  St.  Ronan 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Physical  medicine  rehabilitation  (Medical 
Section):  Dr.  Donald  A.  Covalt,  associate 
professor  of  phjfslcal  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation, New  York  University  College  of  Med- 
icine, 325  Bast  88th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Medical  statistics  (Medical  Section):  Dr. 
Bdwln  L.  Crosby,  660  North  Rush  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Research  (Surgical) :  Dr.  WUburt  C.  Davi- 
son, dean,  Duke  University  Medical  School, 
Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Orthopedic  surgery  (Surgical  Section) : 
Dr.  Rex  L.  Dlveley,  assistant  profeesor,  ortho- 
pedic surgery,  Kansas  University  School  o< 
Medicine.  4312  Nichols  Parkway,  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

General  surgery  (Surgical  Section) :  Dr. 
R.  Arnold  Grlswold,  professor  and  head,  de- 
partment of  surgery.  University  of  Louisville 
Medical  School,  Heybum  Building,  Fourth 
and  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Radiology  (Surgical  Section) :  Dr.  Aubrey 
O.  Hampton,  chief,  department  of  radiology, 
Garfield  Memorial  Hospital,  10th  and  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Neurology  (Medical  Section) :  Dr.  Walter 
O.  Klingman,  professor  of  neurology  and 
psychiatry.  University  of  Virginia  Medical 
School,  University  of  Virginia  Hospital, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Cardiology  (Medical  Section) :  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Kossman,  associate  professor  of  medicine. 
New  York  University,  477  First  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  health  (Medical  Section):  Dr. 
Anthony  J.  Laruta,  chairman.  Institute  of 
Industrial  medicine.  New  York  University, 
477  First  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Tuberculosis  (Medical  Section) :  Dr.  Her- 
bert L.  Mantz,  tuberculosis  controller.  Kan- 
sas Cit;  Health  Department,  618  Professional 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Otolaryngology  (Surgical  Section) :  Dr. 
James  H.  Maxwell,  professor  of  otolaryn- 
gology. University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Michigan  Hospital,  Aim  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gynecology  (Surgical  Section) :  Dr.  Ber- 
nard J.  Plsanl,  associate  clinical  professor, 
gynecology  and  obstetrics.  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 209  sunset  Avenue,  Knglewood,  N.  J. 

Urology  (S\irglcal  Section)  :  Dr.  John  N. 
Robinson,  professor,  clinical  urology,  Coliim- 
bia  University,  7^  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Ophthalmology  (Surgical  Section) :  Dr. 
Harold  G.  Scheie,  associate  professor,  oph- 
thalmology, University  of  Pennsylvania,  313 
South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tropical  medicine  (Medical  Section)  :  Brig. 
Gen.  James  S.  Simmons,  United  States  Army, 
retired,  dean.  Harvard  School  .of  Public 
Health.  55  Shattuck  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Harry  Most,  professor,  preventive  medi- 
cine. New  York  University.  College  of  Medi- 
cine, 447  First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gastroenterology  (Medical  Section)  :  Dr. 
Albert  M.  Snell,  clinical  professor  of  medicine. 
University  of  California.  300  Homer  Avenue, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Anesthesiology  (Swglcal  Section) :  Dr. 
Ralph  M.  Tovell.  chief,  department  of  anes- 
thesiology, Hartford  Hospital.  80  Seymour 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atomic  medicine  (Medical  Section) :  Dr. 
Shields  Warren,  director,  division  of  biology 
and  medicine.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
laboratory  of  pathology,  New  England  Dea- 
coness Hospital.  Boston,  Mass. 

Education  (Medical  Section) :  Dean  R. 
Hugh  Wood,  Emory  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Emory.  Ga. 

Neurosurgery  (Surgical  Section) :  Dr. 
Barnes  Woodhall.  prafesaor  of  neurosurgery, 
Duke  University.  Durham,  N.  O. 


Chief  dental  eonsaltant:  Dr. 
Cooper,    director,    Lancaster    Clsft    Palafes 
Clinte.  mo.,  M-M  North  LUns  Street, 
CMtar,  Pa. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
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IN  THZ  ROUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  31, 19$3 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  31, 
1953: 
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(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  statement  on 
the  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Universi- 
ties and  Their  Faculties,  issued  yesterday  bj 
the  Association  of  American  Universities: ) 


X.  aai.B  or 


VMXTBSRT  at  siWTcay  urm 


For  300  years  higher  education  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ican civilization.  No  country  in  history  so 
early  perceived  the  importance  of  that  role 
and  none  has  derived  such  widespread  bene- 
fits from  It.  Colleges  moved  westward  with 
the  frontier  and  carried  with  them  the  seeds 
of  learning.  When  the  university  Idea  was 
transplanted  from  Europe,  it  spread  across 
the  Nation  with  extraordinary  speed.  Today 
our  universities  are  the  standard  bearers  of 
our  whole  system  of  education.  They  are  the 
mainstays  of  the  professions.  They  are  the 
prime  source  of  our  competence  in  science 
and  the  arts.  The  nsmes  of  their  graduates 
crowd  the  honor  rolls  of  two  world  wars  and 
of  the  Nation's  peacetime  affairs.  By  every 
test  of  war  and  peace  they  have  proved 
themselves  indispensable  instruments  of  cul- 
tural progress  and  national  welfare. 

In  the  United.  States  there  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equality  of  opportunity  in  higher 
education  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
A  larger  proportion  of  Americana  study  In 
universities  and  colleges  than  any  otb«^  peo- 
ple. These  universities  have  shown,  and 
continue  to  show,  greater  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  our  society  than  their  European 
counterparts.  They  have  equipped  our  peo- 
ple with  the  varied  skills  and  sciences  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  a  pioneer  coun- 
try. They  have  Imparted  the  shape  and  co- 
herence of  the  American  nation  to  formless 
immigrant  groups.  American  Ideals  have 
been  strengthened,  the  great  cultural  tradi- 
tion of  the  West  has  been  broadened  and  en- 
riched by  their  teaching  and  example. 

Modern  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
universe  has  been  nurtured  In  the  universi- 
ties. The  scleBtiflc,  technological,  medical, 
and  svirgical  advances  of  our  time  were  born 
In  them.  They  have  supplied  intellectual 
capital  as  essential  to  otir  society  as  financial 
capital  is  to  our  industrial  enterprise.  They 
have  more  than  justified  the  faith  of  the 
public  in  our  distinctive  system  of  higher 
education.  They  have  proved  themselvss 
dynamic  forces  of  American  progress.  .  { 

XT.  THS  WATXm  OT  A  uNTviasrrT 

A  university  is  the  institutional  embodi- 
ment of  an  urge  for  knowledge  that  Is  basic 
in  human  nature  and  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  It  Is  Inherent  in  every  individual.  The 
search  that  it  Inspires  is  an  individual  affair. 
Men  vary  In  the  intensity  of  their  passion 
for  the  search  for  knowledge  as  well  as  In 
their  competence  to  pursue  It.  History, 
therefore,    presents    us    with    a    series    of 
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scholarly  pioneers  who  adraneed  our  knowl- 
edge from  age  to  age  and  Increased  our 
ability  to  discover  new  knowledge.  Great 
scholars  and  teachers  drew  students  to  them, 
and  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  few  such  groups 
organlasd  themselves  Into  the  first  univer- 
sities. 

The  modern  university,  which  evolved 
from  these,  is  a  unique  type  of  organization. 
For  many  reasons  It  mu^it  differ  from  a  «»-- 
poratlon  created  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  salable  article  for  profit.  Its  Internal 
structure,  procedures,  and  discipline  are 
properly  quite  different  from  those  of  b\isl- 
ness  organizations.  It  if.  not  so  closely  Inte- 
grated and  there  Is  no  such  hierarchy  of 
authority  as  is  appropriate  to  a  business  con- 
cern: the  permanent  mombers  of  a  univer- 
sity are  essentially  equals. 

^  Like  Its  medieval  prc>totype,  the  modem 
American  university  Is  a)i  association  of  Indi- 
vidual scholars.  Their  t-Jtectlveness,  both  as 
scholars  and  as  teachers,  requires  the  capital- 
izing of  their  Individual  passion  for  knowl- 
edge and  their  Indlvldufil  comptence  to  pur- 

*'  sue  It  and  communicate!  It  to  others.    They 

*  are  united  In  loyalty  tC'  the  Ideal  of  Isam- 
'  tng,  to  the  moral  code,  to  the  country,  and 
7  to  Its  form  of  government.    They  represent 

diversified  fields  of  knoirledge;  they  express 
**  BUiny  points  of  view.    Even  within  the  same 

*  department  at  lnstr\Ktlon  there  are  not  only 

*  specialists  In  vaiioiis  phases  of  the  subject 
but  men  with  widely  differing  Interests  and 
outlook. 

Free  enterprise  Is  as  essential  to  intellec- 
tual as  to  economic  projp'ess. 

Critical  freedom  essential 

A  university  must,  thisrefore.  be  bospitsble 
to  an  Infinite  variety  of  Hktlls  and  viewpoints, 
relying  upon  open  oomiwtitlon  among  them 
as  the  surest  safeguard  of  truth.  Its  whole 
spirit  requires  Investlgtitlon.  criticism,  and 
presentation  of  Ideas  la  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  mirtual  confidence.  This  is  the 
real  meaning  of  academic  freedom.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  Its  ends  that 
the  faculty  of  a  university  be  guaranteed  this 
freedom  by  its  govemlni;  board,  and  that  the 
t  reasons  for  the  guaran-:y  be  understood  by 
the  public.  To  enjoin  uniformity  of  outlook 
upon  a  imlverslty  faculty  would  put  a  stop 
to  learning  at  the  source.  To  censor  Indi- 
vidual faculty  members  would  put  a  stop  to 
learning  at  Its  outlet. 

For  these  reasons  a  university  does  not 

-  take  an   official   position  of  Its  own  either 

*  on  disputed  questions  of  scholarship  or  on 
political  questions  or  matters  of  public  pol- 
icy. It  refrains  from  so  doing  not  only  in 
its  own  but  In  the  public  Interest,  to  cap- 

>  Italtze  the  search  for  knowledge  for  the  bene- 
«  fit  of  society,  to  give  th»  individuals  pursu- 
ing that  search  the  f reett  possible  scope  and 
the  greatest  possible  encouragement  In  their 
.  efforts  to  preserve  the  learning  of  the  past 

-  and  advance  learning  In  the  present.  The 
scholar  who  pursues  the  search  on  these 
terms  does  so  at  maximum  advantage  to 
society.  So  does  the  strident.  To  the 
scholar  lie  open  new  discoveries  In  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  to  hU  student  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  In  thoee  discoveries  and 
at  the  same  time  developing  his  powers  of 
rational  thotight,  intelligent  Judgment,  and 
an  understanding  use  of  acquired  knowledge. 
Thus  essential  quaUtles  of  learning  are  com- 
bined with  essential  qualities  of  citizenship 
in  a  free  society. 

To  fulfill  their  function,  the  members  of 
university  faculties  must  continue  to  an- 
alyze, test,  criticize,  and  reassess  existing  In- 
stitutions and  beliefs,  approving  when  the 
evidence  supports  ttem  and  dlsapiat)ving 
when  the  weight  of  evidence  Is  on  the  other 
side.  Such  Investigations  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  physical  world.  The- acknowl- 
edged fact  that  moral,  social,  and  political 
progress  have  not  kept  pace  with  mastery  of 
4  the  physical  world  ahows  the  need  lor  more 
intensified  research,  fresh  inslghU,  vigorous 


criticism,  and  inventiveness.  The  scholar's 
mission  requires  the  study  and  examination 
of  unpopular  idetw,  of  ideas  considered  ab- 
horrent and  even  dangerous.  For,  Just  as  In 
the  case  of  deadly  disease  or  the  military 
potential  of  an  enemy,  it  is  only  by  Intense 
study  and  research  that  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  danger  can  be  understood  and 
defenses  against  it  perfected. 

Scholar'a  alienee  asaaUed 
Timidity  must  not  lead  the  scholar  to  stand 
silent  when  he  ought  to  speak,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  his  competence.  In  matters 
of  conscience  and  when  he  has  truth  to 
proclaim  the  scholar  has  no  obligation  to 
be  silent  in  the  face  of  popular  disapproval. 
Some  of  the  great  passages  In  the  history  of 
truth  have  Involved  the  open  challenge  of 
popular  prejudice  In  times  of  tension  such  as 
those  in  which  we  live. 

What  applies  to  research  affiles  equally 
to  teaching.  So  long  as  an  instructor's  ob- 
servations are  scholarly  and  germane  to  his 
subject,  his  freedom  of  expression  in  his 
classroom  should  not  be  curbed.  The  uni- 
versity student  shotild  be  exposed  to  com- 
peting opinions  and  beliefs  In  every  field, 
so  that  he  may  learn  to  weigh  them  and  gain 
maturity  of  Judgment.  Honest  and  skillful 
exposition  of  such  opinions  and  beliefs  is 
the  duty  of  every  instructor;  and  it  is  equally 
his  privilege  to  express  his  own  critical  opin- 
ion and  the  reasons  for  holding  it.  In 
teaching,  as  in  research,  he  Is  limited  by  the 
requirements  of  citizenship,  of  professional 
competence,  and  good  taste.  Having  met 
those  standards,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the 
protection  the  full  resources  of  the  uni- 
versity can  provide. 

Whatever  criticism  Is  occasioned  by  these 
practices,  the  universlMes  are  committed  to 
them  by  their  very  natxire.  To  curb  them,  in 
the  hope  of  avoiding  criticism,  would  mean 
distorting  the  true  process  of  learning  and 
depriving  society  of  its  benefits.  It  would  in- 
vite the  fate  of  the  German  and  Italian  uni- 
versities under  fascism  and  the  Russian  uni- 
versities under  communism.  It  would  deny 
our  society  one  of  Its  most  frxiltful  sources  of 
strength  and  welfare  and  represent  a  sinister 
change  in  our  ideal  of  government. 

Xn.  THZ   OBLIGATIONS    AND   KXSPONSIBILITIB8   OF 
UNIVIBSITT  FACVLTIKS 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  honest 
men  hcrtd  differing  opinions.  This  funda- 
mental truth  underlies  the  assertion  and 
definition  of  individual  rights  and  freedom 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  How  does  it  apply  to 
imiversitles?  In  the  eyes  at  the  law.  the  uni- 
versity scholar  has  no  more  and  no  less 
freedom  than  his  fellow  citizens  outside  a 
university.  Nonetheless,  because  of  the 
vital  importance  of  the  university  to  civiliza- 
tion, membership  In  its  society  of  scholars 
enhances  the  prestige  of  persons  admitted  to 
Its  fellowship  after  probation  and  ui>on  the 
basis  of  achievement  in  research  and  teach- 
ing. The  university  supplies  a  distinctive 
fonma  and.  in  so  doing,  st-engthens  the 
scholar's  voice.  When  his  opinions  challenge 
existing  orthodox  points  of  view,  his  freedom 
may  be  more  in  need  of  defense  than  that  of 
men  in  other  professions.  The  gviaranty  of 
tenure  to  professors  of  mattu'e  and  proven 
scholarship  is  one  such  defense.  As  in  the 
case  of  Judges,  tenure  protects  the  scholar 
against  undue  economic  or  political  pres- 
sures and  ensures  the  continuity  of  the 
scholarly  process. 

There  Is  a  line  at  which  freedom  or  privi- 
lege begins  to  be  qualified  by  legal  duty  and 
obligation.  The  determination  of  the  line  is 
the  function  of  the  legislature  and  the  courts. 
The  ultimate  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  first  and  fourteenth  amendments  are 
the  fimctlon  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  but  every  public  official  is  bound  by 
his  oath  of  oflVce  to  respect  and  preserve  the 
liberties  guaranteed  therein.  These  are  not 
to  be  determined  arbitrarily  or  by  pubUc  out- 
cry.   The  line  thus  drawn  can  be  changed  by 


legislative  and  Judicial  action;  it  has  varied 
in  the  past  because  of  prevailing  anxieties 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  clear  and  present 
danger.  Its  location  is  subject  to,  and  should 
receive,  criticism,  both  popular  and  Judicial. 
However  much  the  location  of  the  line  may 
be  criticized,  it  cannot  be  disregarded  with 
impunity.  Any  member  of  a  university  who 
crosses  the  duly  established  line  is  not  ex- 
cused by  the  fact  that  he  believes  the  line 
ill  drawn.  When  the  speech,  writing,  or 
other  actions  of  a  member  of  a  faculty  exceed 
lawful  limits,  he  is  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  other  persons.  In  addition,  he 
may  lose  hs  university  status. 

MO    KNDORSEMXMT    OF    VIBWS 

Historically  the  word  "university"  Is  a 
guaranty  of  standards.  It  implies  endorse- 
ment not  of  Its  members'  views  but  of  their 
capability  and  integrity.  Every  scholar  has 
an  obligation  to  maintain  this  reputation. 
By  ill-advised,  though  not  Illegal,  public 
acts  or  utterances  he  may  do  serious  harm 
to  his  profession,  his  university,  to  education 
and  to  the  general  welfare.  He  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  weigh  the  soundness 
of  his  opinions  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  His  effectiveness,  both 
as  scholar  and  teacher,  is  not  reduced  but 
enhanced  if  he  has  the  humility  and  the  wis- 
dom to  recognize  the  fallibility  of  his  own 
Judgment.  He  shotild  remember  that  he  is 
as  much  a  layman  as  anyone  else  in  all  fields 
except  those  in  which  he  has  special  com- 
petence. Others,  both  within  and  without 
the  university,  are  as  free  to  criticize  his 
opinions  as  he  is  free  to  express  them; 
"academic  freedom"  does  not  include  free- 
dom from  criticism. 

As  In  all  acts  at  association,  the  professor 
accepts  conventi(Hi8  which  become  morally 
binding.  Above  all.  he  owes  his  colleagues 
in  the  tmiverslty  complete  candor  and  per- 
fect Integrity,  precluding  any  kind  of  clan- 
destine or  conspiratorial  activities.  He  owes 
equal  candor  to  the  public.  If  he  is  called 
uix>n  to  answer  for  his  convlctl(Mis,  It  Is  his 
duty  as  a  citizen  to  speak  out.  It  is  even 
more  definitely  ills  duty  as  a  professor.  Re- 
fusal to  do  BO,  on  whatever  legal  grounds, 
cannot  fall  to  reflect  upon  a  profession  that 
claims  for  Itself  the  fullest  freedom  to  speak 
and  the  maximum  protection  of  that  free- 
dom available  in  ovu  society.  In  this  re- 
spect. Invocation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
places  upon  a  professor  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  of  his  fitness  to  hold  a  teaching  po- 
sition and  lays  upon  his  university  an  obli- 
gation to  reexamine  his  qualificaUons  for 
membership  in  Its  society. 

In  all  xinlverslties  faculties  exercise  vride 
authority  in  internal  affairs.  The  greater 
their  autonomy,  the  greater  their  share  of 
responsibility  to  the  public.  They  must 
maintain  the  highest  standards  and  exercise 
the  utmost  wisdom  In  appointments  and 
promotions.  They  must  accept  their  share 
of  reeponsibility  for  the  discipline  of  those 
who  fall  short  in  the  discharge  of  their 
academic  trust. 

The  imiversities  owe  their  existence  to 
legislative  acts  and  public  charters.  A  State 
university  exists  by  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative acts,  an  endowed  university  enjoys  Its 
Independence  by  franchise  from  the  State 
and  by  custom.  The  State  university  Is  sup- 
ported by  public  fimds.  The  endowed  uni- 
versity is  benefited  by  tax  exemptions.  Such 
benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  universities 
not  as  favors,  but  in  furtherance  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  They  carry  with  them  public 
obligation  of  direct  concern  to  the  faculties 
of  the  universities  as  well  as  to  the  govern- 
ing boards. 

Legislative  bodies  from  tims  to  time  may 
scrutinize  these  benefits  and  privileges.  It 
Is  clearly  the  duty  of  universities  and  their 
members  to  cooperate  in  official  inquiries 
directed  to  those  ends.  When  the  powers  of 
legislative  inquiry  are  abused,  the  remedy 
does  not  lie  in  noncooperation  or  defiance; 
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It  Is  to  be  sought  througb  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  Informed  public  opinion. 

ZV.    TBS  PaXSXMT   DANGZB 

We  ha^e  set  forth  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  university.  We  have  outlined  its 
rights  and  responslbUlties  and  those  of  its 
faculties.  What  are  the  Implications  for 
current  anxiety  over  Russian  communism 
and  the  subversive  activities  connected  with 
It? 

We  condemn  Ruslsan  communism  as  we 
condemn  every  form  of  totaUtarlanism.  We 
share  the  profound  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  the  existence  of  an  IntemaUonal 
conspiracy  whose  goal  is  the  destruction  of 
our  cherished  Institutions.  The  poUce  sUte 
would  be  tije  death  of  our  universities,  as  of 
our  Government.  Three  of  its  principles  In 
particular  are  abhorrent  to  us:  The  foment- 
ing of  worldwide  revolution  as  a  step  to 
seizing  power;  the  xise  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit as  normal  means  of  persuasion;  thought 
control — the  dictation  of  doctrines  which 
must  be  accepted  and  taught  by  all  party 
members.  Under  these  principles,  no  scholar 
could  adequately  disseminate  knowledge  or 
pursue  investigations  in  the  effort  to  make 
liirther  progress  toward  truth. 

Appointment  to  a  university  position  and 
Tctention  after  appointment  require  not  only 
professional  competence  but  Involve  the  af- 
firmative obUgation  of  being  diligent  and 
loyal  in  citizenship.  Above  all.  a  scholar 
must  have  Integrity  and  Independence.  This 
renders  impossible  adherence  to  such  a 
regime  as  that  of  Riissia  and  its  satellites. 
Mo  person  who  accepts  or  advocates  such 
principles  and  methods  has  any  place  in  a 
.  university.  Since  present  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  requires  the  acceptance 
of  these  principles  and  methods,  such  mem- 
bership extinguishes  the  right  to  a  univer- 
sity position.  Moreover,  if  an  instructor 
follows  communistic  practice  by  becoming 
a  propagandist  for  one  opinion,  adopting  a 
party  line,  silencing  criticism  or  ImjMitring 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  In  his 
classroom,  he  forfeits  not  only  all  university 
support  but  his  right  to  membership  in  the 
university. 

Academic  freedom  Is  not  a  shield  for  those 
who  break  the  law.  Universities  must  coop- 
erate fully  with  law-enforcement  officers 
whose  duty  requires  them  to  prosecute  those 
charged  with  offenses.  Under  a  well-estab- 
lished American  principle,  their  innocence  is 
to  be  assumed  until  they  have  been  con- 
.  viewed,  under  due  process,  in  a  court  of 
proper  Jurisdiction. 

Unless  a  faculty  member  violates  a  law, 
however,  his  discipline  or  discharge  is  a  uni- 
versity responsibility  and  should  not  be  as- 
sumed by  political  authority.  Discipline  on 
the  basis  of  irresponsible  accusations  or  sus- 
picion can  never  be  condoned.  It  is  as  dam- 
aging to  the  public  welfare  as  it  is  to  aca- 
demic integrity.  The  university  is  compe- 
tent to  establish  a  tribunal  to  determine  the 
facts  and  fairly  Judge  the  nature  and  degree 
of  any  trespass  upon  academic  integrity,  as 
well  as  to  determine  the  penalty  such  tres- 
pass merits. 

As  the  professor  Is  entitled  to  no  special 
privileges  in  law,  so  also  he  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  special  discrimination.  Uoiver- 
aities  are  bound  to  deprecate  special  loyalty 
teats  which  are  applied  to  their  faculties  but 
to  which  others  are  not  subjected.  Such 
discrimination  does  harm  to  the  individual 
and  even  greater  harm  to  his  university  and 
the  whole  cause  of  education  by  destroying 
faith  in  the  ideals  of  university  scholarship. 

▼.   COlfCLTJSIOM 

Finally,  we  assert  that  freedom  of  thought 
'  «nd  speech  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  system  and  is  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Condemnation  of  communism 
and  Its  protagonists  Is  not  to  be  interpreted 
aa  readiness  to  curb  social,  poMtlcai«  or  eoo- 


nomic  Investigation  and  research.  To  Insist 
upon  complete  conformity  to  current  beliefs 
and  practices  would  do  Infinite  harm  to  the 
principle  of  freedom,  which  la  the  greatest, 
the  central  American  doctrine.  Fidelity  to 
that  principle  has  made  It  possible  for  the 
universities  of  America  to  confer  great  bene- 
fits upon  our  society  and  our  country.  Ad- 
herence to  that  principle  is  the  only  guar- 
anty that  the  Nation  may  continue  to  enjoy 
ihoee  beneffta. 


A  VUll  Trom  Jim  Farley 


Gvfl  Senrice  Will  B«  IinproTed 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARES 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  cAUromtOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOTTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  March  25.  1953: 
EtaKNROWKB's  PaooMif — crvn.  Sibvicb  Will 

BB   IlCPBOVKD 

President  Elsenhower  Is  taking  a  coura- 
geous and  proper  stand  In  his  program  to 
Improve  civU  service.  Any  time  regulations 
are  changed  for  civil  service,  opponents  seek 
to  make  political  gain  by  claiming  a  ret\irn 
to  the  spoils  e3r8tem  Is  pending.  But  the 
spoils  system  actually  has  floTUished  at  the 
top  levels  under  lYuman-admlnlstered  clvU 
service.  It  is  time  to  Improve  goTemment 
employment. 

Changes  contemplated  In  dvll  service  will 
not  directly  affect  the  rank  and  file.  The 
big  problems  concern  political  appointees 
who  have  been  placed  in  key  policy  poets  and 
the  few  disloyal  and  dishonest  employees. 

n  the  disloyal  and  dishonest  are  mnoved, 
as  President  Elsenhower  plans,  public  respect 
for  civil  service  will  increase.  If  the  poUtlcal 
appc4ntees  are  taken  from  top  posts.  dvU 
service  will  return  to  its  original  purpose, 
that  of  providing  protection  for  the  average 
worker. 

It  is  only  logical  that  policy  positions  In 
oruch  government  political  units  as  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  Justice  Department  should  be  filled 
by  capable  persons  wining  to  carry  out  the 
philosophy  of  the  party  in  power.  Without 
changes  of  this  type,  a  political  party  would 
be  unaMe  to  comply  with  election  man- 
dates. 

Thoee  dealing  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  report  little  change  In 
attitude  there  thus  far.  Secretary  McKay 
has  had  diflleulty  with  employees  appointed 
by  Oscar  Chapman. 

President  Elsenhower^  determination  to 
clean  up  civil  service  was  illustrated  by  the 
delay  in  appointing  a  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  was  well  known  In 
Washington  that  he  refused  to  be  rushed, 
preferring  to  wait  imtll  he  foxmd  a  man  in 
whom  he  had  complete  confidence. 

His  selection  was  Philip  Young.  43.  vigor- 
ous, dean  of  the  graduate  scbool  of  business 
at  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Young  has  had 
experience  in'  government  and  business  as 
well  as  in  education.  He  served  in  key  Fed- 
eral posts  between  1938  and  1948. 

The  invitation  for  Mr.  Young  to  attend 
Cabinet  meetings  Is  additional  proof  of  the 
Importance  to  be  given  a  rvrltallaed  civil 
•ervica. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  irrw  tosk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  March  31, 19  S3 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ofti).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus  of  March  34,  1953: 

A  Visrr  FaoM  Jnc  Fabutt 

Will  Rogers,  commenting  on  the  outcome 
erf  a  horse  race,  once  claimed  that  had  Lin- 
coln been  a  Jockey  he  would  not  have  been 
caUed  Honest  Abe.  So  It  is  with  the  pro- 
fessional politician.  In  a  country  where  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  people  vote,  he  Is 
regarded  as  a  boss,  a  patronage  csar,  the  naan 
who  cracks  the  whip  over  party  and  oiBce- 
bolders.  If  he  performs  a  charity,  he's  buy- 
ing votes;  If  he  promotes  a  young  man  over 
a  party  back,  he's  guilty  of  knifing,  and  If 
be  supports  a  OovernoMnt  expenditiire,  be 
Is  presumed  to  have  gravy  on  his  vest.  In- 
Tariably,  the  profeaaional  is  tlie  bogeyman  at 
poUtios. 

For  that  reason.  It  was  good  that  Jamea 
A.  Farley  made  his  belated  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon.  He  provided  us.  through  his  ad- 
drees  before  the  Italian  Civic  Association, 
with  a  new  dimension  In  knowing  the  man. 
It  wasnt  Jim  Farley  of  early  New  York  poll- 
tics  or  the  genial  Jim  of  the  early  Mew  DeaL 
It  was  Jamas  A.  Farley,  American,  with  a 
message  of  hope.  It  waa  a  deadly  serious 
Farley.  Where  his  audience  conceivably 
could  have  expected  some  grade  A  wisecracks 
aiMl  an  inside  story  or  two.  they  Instead 
hesird  him  say.  with  apparent  relief,  that 
man  has  stopped  looking  down  and  liaa 
begun  to  look  up  to  heaven.  "Faith  tm  on 
the  march."  he  said,  "^ve  have  descended 
Into  the  valley  of  doubt  and  naade  our  way 
back  to  faith  m  the  Creator." 

Lashing  out  at  the  godleasness  of  the  199e's 
and  1930's.  Fiirley  said  that  in  rejecting  the 
Creator  man  had  succeeded  In  building  a 
world  that  had  scared  him  out  of  his  wits. 
Communism  and  fascism  and  nailsm  had 
fouled  the  earth  and  the  minds  of  men  lor 
more  than  a  generation.  The  Bible  was  de- 
bunked, science  was  the  answer  to  all  things, 
and  man  made  a  meas  of  what  he  regarded 
as  his  world. 

Man  is  beginning  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  doubt  and  unbelief,  said  Farley.  In  his 
travels  he  had  foxmd  a  new  feeling  of  reli- 
gious fervor  throughout  the  United  States. 
England.  Prance,  Italy,  Western  Germany, 
the  world  over.  "The  faith  of  the  mind  that 
strayed  as  far  as  the  prodigal  aon  has  re- 
tximed. 

"Tlie  world's  people  have  made  the  full 
cycle.  They  have  come  back.  They  have 
found  the  truths  their  parents  accepted  with 
simple  faith  from  the  Bible." 

This  newspaper  underscores  Farley%  re- 
marks. Church  news,  daUy  becoming  more 
dynamic,  is  often  a  part  of  the  American 
page  1.  News  of  church  and  synagog  is 
meeting  the  demand  of  a  heartsick  and  weary 
people  seeking  solace  after  a  debfu:le  created 
by  godleasness.  Such  items  aa  "Lenten 
Thoughts  by  Our  Neighbors."  the  "Daily 
Prayer,"  and  "Life  of  Jesxis"  are  popular  fea- 
tures at  the  Daily  Argus.  Our  church  page, 
often  cited,  has  high  readership;  to  reprint 
a  year's  quota  of  Mount  Vernon  church  news 
would  require  tlie  use  of  twelve  300-page 
volumes. 

In  bringing  a  message  that  showed  a  resur- 
gence of  faith  In  the  minds  of  men,  Farley 
found  hope  for  man  and  his  future.    "Hie 
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atomic  bombs  may  be  the  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous for  a  world  that  got  morally  drunk. 
The  threat  of  the  H-bomb  does  not  disturb 
the  soul  looking  to  Ood  for  help." 

An  encouraging  message  in  our  troubled 
times  from  a  politician  named  James  A.  Far- 
ley. Here  we  respect  Politician  with  a  capi- 
tal P.  In  his  present  assignment  Farley  has 
become  an  effective  district  leader  for  the 
only  Boas  who  counts. 


SUtemcBt  of  Hon.  Janes  M.  Mead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaaaacHuasiis 


nf  TEOt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  31, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Hon.  James  M.  Mead.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
former  United  States  Senator  and  for- 
mer Congressman: 

I  have  completed  my  tenure  of  office  as  the 
flnt  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommiasion  selected  pursuant  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Hoover  report.  Under  this  reorganization 
the  five  Commiuioners.  including  the  Chair- 
man, cstabliah  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
and  Initiate  and  decide  the  cases.  This 
Chairman  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Conunisslon  and  the  execution  of  its 
policies.  During  the  past  2  years  the  Com- 
mission has  had  a  very  good  record  of  ac- 
complishment. This  record  is  due  both  to 
the  cooperation  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  devotion  to  duty  by  the  employees  of  the 
Commission.  The  backlog  of  old  cases  which 
were  pending  on  the  docket  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  practically  eliminated.  The 
operating  eflBclency  of  the  Commission  Is  at 
a  high  level.  The  morale  and  caliber  of  the 
employees  are  good  and  there  Is  no  question 
as  to  their  honesty  and  loyalty.  Diiring  my 
tenure  as  Chairman  I  Jiave  not  been  inter- 
ested in  the  politics  of  prospective  new  em- 
ployees. The  only  tests  for  employment  have 
been  merit  and  honesty.  I  can  truthfuUy 
aay  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a 
Government  agency  of  which  the  American 
people  can  be  proud,  and  which  gives  them 
honest  value  for  their  tax  dollar. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  fair  competition.  The 
Commission  was  created  to  protect  and  en- 
courage fair  competition.  That  principle  is 
not  the  sole  property  of  either  the  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  Party.  It  is  an  American 
principle,  established  as  a  result  of  the  nat- 
ural wealth  of  oui  great  land  and  the  genius 
of  our  people.  Fair  competition  Is  not  a  self- 
operating  or  a  self -perpetrating  principle.  A 
competitive  economy  is  like  personal  liberty. 
It  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  strong,  alert,  free- 
men who  v^l  not  only  protect  their  own 
right  to  its  enjoyment,  but  also  that  of  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  world  outside 
the  United  SUtes  do  not  live  in  a  free  com- 
petitive economy.  The  United  States  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  anually  to  make 
the  international  community  a  sale  place 
in  which  to  live  and  to  trade.  The  United 
States  would  not  have  the  resources  and 
the  virility  to  perform  this  great  task  with- 
out its  strong  competitive  economy  at  home. 
The  Commission  is  spending  this  fiscal  year 
$4,178,000  to  keep  that  economy  free  and 
competitive.  That  sum  together  with  a 
comparable  sxim  being  expended  by  the  Anti- 


trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jiistlce 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  that  protection. 

The  forthcoming  report  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  on  competition  and  big  business 
indicates  that  the  antitrust  laws  have  been 
an  effective  force  in  keeping  our  economy 
competitive  not  only  because  of  the  affirma- 
tive actions,  by  the  antitrust  agencies,  but 
also  because  of  the  mere  existence  of  such 
agencies.  A  policeman  patrollng  a  highway 
will  cause  speeders  to  slow  down.  However,  ■ 
to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  law  violators, 
a  policeman  must  look  and  act  like  a  police- 
man. He  must  be  honest  and  intelligent. 
Be  should  cooperate  and  be  helpful  under 
the  law  to  those  of  good  faith  but  with  the 
others  he  should  be  firm  enough  to  enforce 
the  law.  A  policeman  should  be  respected 
but  he  should  not  expect  to  win  popularity 
contests.  I  am  using  the  term  "policeman" 
In  the  broad  sense,  a  law-enforcement  officer. 

Although  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  know  that 
there  has  been  In  the  Republican  Party  a 
strong  tradition  of  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  antitrust  problems.  The  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  bears  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Senator  from  Ohio. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  monopoly  problem.  I  trust 
that  the  present  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  is  now  in  the  majority,  will  in 
the  public  interest  follow  the  progressive 
tradition  of  that  great  party  and  encourage 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  wording,  interpretation,  enforcement, 
and  philosophy  of  the  antitrust  laws  present 
very  difficult  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. With  d\ie  regard  to  those  complexi- 
ties and  the  fallibility  of  human  analysis 
m  the  field  of  political  economy,  I  suggest 
a  few  points  as  being  important.  One:  This 
country  is  moving  into  a  period  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  goods,  a  buyers  market.  It  Is  dur- 
ing such  period  that  sellers  are  more  prone 
to  cushion  the  normal  price  drop  by  a  con- 
cert of  action.  As  competition  becomes 
keener,  false  or  deceptive  advertising  in- 
creases. Lfu-ger  producers  may  consider  ad- 
ditional integration.  E'lring  such  period  the 
antitrust  agencies  must  be  vigilant  and  effec- 
tive. Two:  Able  economists  differ  as  to  the 
extent  and  rate  of  concentration  In  Ameri- 
can business.  This  difference  Is  In  part  due 
to  incomplete  factual  data.  We  should  have 
the  complete  facts  on  concentration  to  aid 
In  establishing  and  executing  national 
policy.  Three:  "Rie  antidiscrimination  stat- 
ute, the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  has  been 
criticized  and  defended  by  many  sources  in 
the  past.  In  general,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
Magna  Ccuta  by  the  small-business  man. 
Without  reference  to  the  wording' of  any 
particular  statute  I  suggest  that  the*  prin- 
ciple of  prohibiting  price  discriminations 
which  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  is  sound.  Four: 
In  concentrated  Indiistries  where  there  are 
only  a  few  large  producers,  the  pricing  and 
production  policies  may  be  established  with- 
out the  governing  influence  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  said  without  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  In  such 
Industries  a  degree  of  balance  may  be  caused 
by  the  countervailing  pressures  from  large 
buyers  and  from  acceptable  substitute  prod- 
ucts. In  the  event  the  forces  outside  such 
industries  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  cause 
competition  within  the  Indiostries,  the  Com- 
mission should  exert  vigorous  efforts  within 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  existing  law  to  re- 
store competition  to  such  industries.  If  the 
necessary  remedies  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  existing  law  then  appropriate  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  to  Congress. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an  arm 
of  Congress  and  an  important  one.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Commission. 
Its  cause  Is  Just  and  Its  hands  are  clean.  I 
am  proud  to  turn  over  to  my  successor  as 
Chairman  a  going  concern  with  an  honored 
past  and  a  promising  future.   Z  ahaU  giye  to 


the  new  Chairman  my  cooperation  during 
the  remainder  of  my  term  as  Commissioner. 
To  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  their  cooperation 
during  my  tenure  as  Chairman.  To  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  I  extend  the  tra- 
ditional yet  expressive  "well  done."  I  re- 
quest them  to  give  to  my  successor  the  same 
splendid  support  which  they  gave  to  me. 


LouUtioB  of  lo^Mrts  of  Residual  Oil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  VKtmSTLVAMU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
*  Tuesday.  March  31, 1953 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  extensive  dam- 
age suffered  by  the  coal  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  unreslHe4ed  quantities  of 
foreign  residual  oil  that  have  invaded 
America's  fuel  markets  in  the  past  7 
years.  I  should  like  to  explain  those  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  4294,  which  I  introduced 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  pertaining  to 
this  particular  phase  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  limit  oil 
imports  has  long  been  obvious.  From 
1946  through  the  present  there  has  been 
more  than  600  million  bairels  of  residual 
oil  from  foreign  refineries  shipped  into 
the  United  States.  The  coal  equivalent 
is  in  excess  of  150  million  tons  which, 
when  translated  into  wages  for  miners, 
represer.ts  a  loss  reaching  upward  of  one- 
third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

This  deficit,  and  the  direct  decrease 
In  wages  of  employees  of  railroads  which 
depend  upon  coal  traffic  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  freight  revenue,  are 
tangible  losses  that  have  been  computed 
through  official  statistics  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Ccmunission,  and 
other  Government  bureaus.  Perhaps 
even  more  alarming  is  the  incalculable 
harm  to  our  national  security  that  has 
come  about  through  closing  of  coal 
mines  and  displacement  of  workers  as 
an  immediate  result  of  the  seizure  of 
coal's  markets  by  the  foreign  residual 
oU. 

In  a  national  emergency,  no  military 
program  could  be  successful  without 
adequate  fuel  resources.  According  to 
past  experiences,  foreign  oil  supplies 
must  be  considered  uncertain  even  un- 
der peacetime  conditions;  when  the 
world  is  at  war,  no  tanker  is  safe  on 
the  high  seas.  As  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  to  attempt  to  transport  in  wartime 
a  low-grade  fuel — such  as  residual  oil — 
to  a  land  endowed  with  abundant  coal 
reserves  would  constitute  a  higlily  ex- 
travagant disposition  of  tanker  space 
and  convoy  service.  I  am  certain  that 
we  would  have  better  use  for  our  ships 
and  their  crews. 

Coal  and  domestic  oil  must,  of  neces- 
sity, satisfy  the  Nation's  fuel  require- 
ments in  the  event  of  universal  hostili- 
ties. But  the  domestic  oU  industry's 
development  is  also  being  stinted  be- 
cause of  the  policy  which  places  no  re- 
striction on  the  amount  of  oil  that  may 
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be  brought  in  from  abroad.  Thus  H.  R. 
4294.  which  Is  designed  to  extend  the 
authority  o|  the  President  to  enter  into 
trade  afreements  under  section  350  of 
the  TarifT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  also 
includes  protection  for  the  domestic  oil 
industry. 

H.  R  4294  provides  a  10-percent  quota 
limitation  on  Imports  of  crude  petro- 
leum and  all  products  derived  therefrom, 
and  a  5-percent  limitation  on  Imports 
of  residual  fuel  oiL  Quotas  in  any  cal- 
endar quarter  are  based  upon  domestic 
demand  for  the  products  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  in  the  preceding  year 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  quotas  may  be -modified 
or  suspended  for  as  long  as  necessary 
if  the  President  finds  that  total  domestic 
supplies  of  the  fuels  are  inadequate  to 
meet  United  States  domestic  and  export 
demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  provisions  are  as 
essential  to  the  national  security  as  they 
are  to  those  segments  of  our  domestic 
economy  now  suffering  from  excessive 
importations  of  foreign  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products. 


TbeUteMarthaH  Ballard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  IXttnsZANA 

XW  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RBSKNTATIVB3 
Tuesday.  March  31, 1953 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. March  24.  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can editors  of  all  time.  Marshall  Bal- 
lard, died  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
where  he  had  distinguished  himself  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly quoted  editors  in  America.  His  in- 
fluence on  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the 
State  of  Louisiiina,  and  the  South  gen- 
erally, is  incalculable. 

He  is  survived  by  a  fine  family  of  2 
sons  and  3  daughters.  Samuel  Ballard, 
Marshall  Ballard.  Jr..  Mrs.  John  Watts. 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Argus,  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Seemann.  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to 
their  father. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  incorpo- 
rate editorials  from  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  of  which  he  was  editor  until  his 
retirement  in  1947;  the  New  Orleans 
States;  and  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picasome.    The  editorials  follow: 

(From  tbe  New  Orleans  Item  of  March  25, 

1953] 

Masshau.  Ballako,  Editob 

Pew  men  wletd  as  direct  an  Inflvience  on 
their  community's  life  ae  did  Marshall  Bal- 
lard far  nearly  40  years  In  New  Orleans 

Editor  of  the  Item  until  his  retirement  In 
1947,  he  was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
era  of  personal  Journalism.  As  did  Horace 
Greeley  or  Marse  Henry  Watterson.  he  be- 
came an  individual  symbol  oX  the  public 
movements  he  championed. 

He  first  came  to  New  Orleans  in  1907  from 
Baltimore.  Studying  under  the  great  Ira 
Remsen,  he  had  set  out  to  become  a  cliemlst. 
But  among  his  classmates  was  young  Henry 
L.  Mencken,  and  the  close  friendship  between 
these  two  turned  Ballard's  thoughts  to  writ- 
ing. 


It  was  soon  after  his  arrival  that  New 
Orleans  foimd  the  Item  had  a  new  and  very 
artlcxilate  voice.  Huey  Long  qpce  remarked : 
"When  I  was  a  boy  all  we  knew  was  read 
the  Bible  In  the  morning  and  Ballard's  Item 
editorials  In  the  evening." 

The  entrenched  boesdom  against  which  the 
Item  was  arrayed  in  those  days  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  outlander.  But 
the  hackneyed  provincialism  of  that  Indict- 
ment found  no  response. 

Marshall  Ballard  had  swiftly  become  an 
authentic  part  of  the  community.  He  re- 
mained one  even  after  he  moved  to  Bay  St. 
Louis,  whence  he  commuted  to  New  Orleans 
every  weekday  for  nearly  40  years. 

To  those  too  yoxing  to  recall  the  strenuous 
days  of  ring  politics  in  Louisiana,  the  stat- 
ure of  Marshall  Ballard  can  be  Illustrated 
by  an  Incident  which  rocked  political  New 
Orleans  In  1912. 

A  great  many  fraudulent  ballots  had  been 
Introduced  Into  an  election.  Efforts  to  find 
them  failed.  Then  one  day  a  passerby  saw 
fragments  of  partly  charred  papers  fluttering 
to  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  him  as  be  was 
passing  city  hall. 

He  picked  up  one.  saw  It  was  a  partly 
burned  ballot.  On  the  Instant  he  decided 
the  proper  thing  was  to  take  It.  not  to  the 
police  or  to  other  officials,  but  to  MarshaU 
BaUard.  He -did  so.  and  within  a  matter  of 
hours  one  of  the  notable  newspaper  exposes 
of  New-Orleans  history  was  accomplished. 

Some  minor  functionary  at  city  hall  had 
been  trying  to  bum  the  baUots  on  the  roof- 
top. The  missing  documents,  the  final  evi- 
dence In  proving  a  vast  election  fraud,  were 
found  that  same  afternoon,  back  of  a  city 
hall  ventilating  shaft. 

But  behind  the  Marshall  Ballard  the  pub- 
lic knew  was  another  whom  only  close 
friends  managed  to  meet.  That  was  the 
scholar  and  bibliophile  who  made  a  mag- 
nificent library  and  an  Impressive  chemical 
laboratory  adjuncts  to  his  home. 

That  was  the  devoted  husband,  who  was 
never  too  deeply  absorbed  In  his  books  or 
test  tubes  to  deny  one  of  the  snudi  grand- 
sons' request  to  "tell  me  a  story." 

That  was  the  family-head  who,  with  his 
wife  by  his  side,  would  lead  the  children  In 
Jovial  sessions  of  song. 

That  was  the  father  who  wept  with  delight 
when  his  son  returned  safe  and  sound  from 
service  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

He  made  many  friends  and  few  real  ene- 
mies. Almost  all  who  attacked  him  bitterly 
from  the  rostrum  liked  him  as  an  individual 
and  eagerly  sought  his  company  on  social 
occasions. 

More  and  more  of  his  contemporaries  will 
pass  on.  In  time.  But  no  man  who  dealt 
so  largely  with  the  life  of  his  era  is  wholly 
forgotten. 

Marshall  Ballard  will  remain  a  permanent 
and  vital  part  of  the  Louisiana  story. 

fProm  the  New  Orleans  States] 

MaKSHAU,    BAI.T.ABP 

Marshall  Ballard  burst  upon  New  C^Ieans 
in  1906  and  the  oonununity  was  introduced 
to  a  new  style  of  Journalism.  At  least  a 
different  one.  He  was  in  his  middle  thirties, 
superbly  educated,  briefly  seasoned  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  with  the  drive,  vigor, 
aggressiveness,  and  ruthless  pursuit  of  fact 
and  circumstance  that  are  and  always  have 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  paragons  of  the 
profession. 

Although  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Item,  and  remained  its  edit<M-  for  41  years, 
until  retirement  in  1947,  he  was  always  and 
essentially  at  heart,  the  reporter,  the  news- 
man engrossed  with  all  those  affairs  and  con- 
cerns of  people  summed  up  as  news. 

As  an  editor  he  wrote  with  discernment, 
with  keen  analysla  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  could  be  sharp,  saroastlc,  caustic, 
piquant,  or  gently  hximoroxis  as  he  believed 
the  circumstances  req\ilred.    He  became  one 


of  the  South'!  noted  and  widely  qxioted 
editors. 

Mr.  Ballard  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to  all  cf 
the  problems  facing  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
ana during  his  years  here.  He  was  a  doughty 
battler  for  a  cleaner  brand  of  politics,  for 
public  Improvements,  for  better  public  Insti- 
tutions, and  for  a  more  progressive  cttlwn- 
shlp.  Those  noting  the  progress  that  the 
city  and  the  State  have  made  In  these  years 
will  detect  the  Impress  of  Marshall  Ballard 
on  many  a  cause,  situation,  and  Institution. 

As  usually  happens  with  a  vigorous,  re- 
lentless and  keen-sighted  worker  in  Journal- 
istic vineyards.  Marshall  Ballard  made  many 
friends — and  also  many  enemies.  But  even 
those  moved  to  hostilities  Invariably  re- 
spected his  abUitlflB  and  his  devotion  to 
whatever  cause  be  was  espousing. 

Mr.  Ballard  has  passed  on.  Ha  will  be 
warmly  remembered  by  old  associates  and 
by  a  great  host  in  the  commxmlty  he  has 
served. 

Peace  to  his  rsstleas  souL 

[Ptom  the  New  Orleans  Tlm«s-Plcayun«| 
MsmtHsuTi  Baijr.oMD 

The  death  Tuesday  morning  of  MaralmTI 
Ballard  revived  memories  of  his  colorful  edi- 
torial career,  wliich  was  ended  b*  retirement 
half  a  dosen  years  ago. 

Editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  for  more 
than  40  years.  Mr.  BaUard  was  an  aggressive 
and  stalwart  fighter  for  causes  he  conslderMl 
right.  As  a  father,  he  was  head  of  a  talented 
and  Interesting  family.  As  a  scholar,  he 
devoted  many  hours  to  scientific  research 
and  to  the  literary  classics — which  gave  htm 
a  fine  background  for  his  Journalistic  en- 
deavors. 

As  this  newspaper  recalled  when  Mr.  Bal- 
lard retired  In  1947,  he  had  fought  many 
Journalistic  battles  with  a  vim.  vigor,  and 
forthrightness  that  won  many  admirers  and 
a  local,  sectional,  and  national  reputation. 
A  master  artificer  of  words  and  phrases,  with 
dialectical  talents  far  above  the  average,  his 
writings  were  endowed  with  a  personal  touch 
that  most  of  his  readers  reco^ilaed  and  en- 
Joyed. 

Through  his  years  In  New  Orleans,  ICr.  Bal- 
lard worked  unceasingly  to  promote  numer- 
ous Improvements  for  the  city  and  State 
that  many  of  us  today  take  for  granted.  One 
of  his  most  notabI«.and  constant  efforts  was 
directed  toward  development  of  floodways  on 
the  Mississippi,  including  tbe  Bonnet  Carre 
near  the  city.  His  fight  against  intolerance 
motivated  his  ringing  opposition  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  One  of  his  cru- 
sades— In  behalf  of  a  woman's  dlspeneary 
here — brought  him  aeqiiaintanoe  with  the 
woman  he  married,  the  late  Dr.  KUth  Loeber 
BaUard. 

We  were  deprived  of  an  able  eolleagtw  and 
rival  when  Mr.  BaUard  retired  in  1947.  Now 
we.  and  the  multitude  of  his  friends  here 
and  about  the  country  are  deprived  by  his 
passing  of  a  useful  citizen  and  an  exhilarat- 
ing Journalistic  personality.  Pew  men  who 
have  worked  In  this  city  will  be  as  long  and 
intimately  remembered  as  Marshall  Ballard. 


Commission  on  Overseas  InTcstment  and 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  MICRTOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent   editorial   from   the   Jackson 
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(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  of  Friday, 
March  27,  1953,  commenting  on  H.  R. 
4199,  a  bin  I  introduced  last  week  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Overseas  In- 
vestment and  Trade: 

t'S  POOfT  4 


We  hope  that  the  change  In  the  control  of 
Congress  wiU  mean  a  more  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  Representative  Gsoaoa  Mkad- 
n's  pet  scheme  for  boosting  free  enterprise 
through  the  point  4  program. 

Representative  Msadbs  has  a  good  idea.  It 
Is  simple,  probably  workable,  and  best  of  all, 
inexpensive. 

His  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  eom- 
mlsslon  to  study  eoonomlc.  social,  and  po- 
litical conditions  In  countries  now  being 
aided  through  the  various  Government  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  creating  a  favorable 
climate  for  the  Investment  of  private  Ameri- 
can capital  and  know-how. 

The  Idea  Is  to  help  other  countries  help 
themselves  by  attracting  capital  and  the 
other  essentials  of  a  productive,  free-enter- 
prise sjrstem. 

Tbe  Democratic  admlnlstratloa  and  Con- 
gress would  have  no  part  of  Representative 
Mbadeb's  plan,  although  they  were  spending 
billions  of  American  doUars  In  aiding  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  Perhaps  its  sim- 
plicity shocked  them. 

And  we  arent  sure  that  the  RepnbUcan 
Congress  wlU  be  any  vam9  receptive  to  the 
plan,  although  It  should  be  because  the  idea 
could  point  the  way  to  a  reduction  of  the 
Investment  of  American  tax  dollars  in  the 
support  of  sagging  foreign  economies.  At 
least,  the  plan,  coming  from  a  Republican, 
should  be  given  a  reqpectful  bearing  by  the 
Republican  Congresa. 


.Tnttl*  Craek  Dam,  Bif  BIm  Rivtr,  Kant. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  S.  MLLER 

or  KUrass 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  BSPRBSBNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  31, 1953 

Mr.  MIL1£R  of  gAnsas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoaB,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions; 

"Hoxiae  Betolutkm  38 

*TtesolutiQO  memorlallElng  the  Congrsas  tt 
the  United  States  to  take  Immediate  acUoa 
to  halt  the  preliminary  work  now  in  prog- 
rew  for  the  construction  of  Tuttle  Credc 
Dam  on  the  Big  BIud  River  in  Kansas  until 
debatable  lasues  hare  been  resolved  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Independent  board  of 
engineers  appointed  by  the  Ooreniflr  of 


not  cobtrol  fleodwatcrs  to  a  measure  eom- 
mensurate  with  the  coat  and  damages  occa- 
sioned by  and  resulting  from  such  ooDstruo- 
Uod:  How.  therefore,  be  it 

"Jtesoieed  by  the  House  of  Mepreaentativea 
of  the  Stmte  of  Kanstu.  That  we  respectfully 
urge,  request,  and  memorialise  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  preliminary  work  now  in 
progress  for  the  construction  of  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam  on  the  Big  Blue  River  in  Kansst.  untU 
debatable  Issues  have  been  resolved  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  independent  board  of  en- 
gineers appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Kan^ 
sas;  be  it  further 

"Jiesotoed.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  enroUed  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  tbe  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  each  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution 
<x'iginated  In  the  house  and  was  adopted  by 
that  body  March  17.  1958. 

Cbaslbs  D.  Stouch, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
FaAMx  GAaacTT, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bouse. 

Whereas  the  voters  of  the  Plrst  Congres- 
sional District  have  expressed  their  objec- 
tion to  Tuttle  Creek  Dam;  and 

Whereas  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  land 
and  water  problems  of  the  Blue  River  water- 
shed; and 

Whereas  Gov.  Edward  Am,  of  Kansas,  has 
employed  a  Kansas  Stata  engineering  sur- 
vey board  to  recommend  a  watar  program 
for  the  Kansas  River:  Therefore,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned residenta  of  the  Plrst  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kansas,  do  petition  that  all 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  be 
■topped  on  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  imtil  Congresa 
can  review  the  project  with  the  object  of  de- 
veloping a  program  embracing  complete  wa- 
tershed engineering  with  a  maximum  utill- 
Batlon  of  sou  conservation  measures  and  \xp- 
atream  watar  detention  works. 

Kof  Hanson,  Olsburg,  Kans.;  Ellen  Han- 
son, CMsburg,  Kans.;  Harold  Mimson, 
debume.  Kans.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynold 
Nordgren.  (Xsburg,  Kans.;  Martin  J.  W. 
mrickaon,  Olsburg.  Kans.;  Pranklln 
Uirson,  Oisbug,  Kans.;  Mrs.  Pranklln 
Larson.  Olsburg,  Kans.;  Lawrence  Carl- 
son, Olsburg,  Kans.;  Helen  Carlson, 
Olsburg.  Kans.;  Mrs.  O.  C.  Melgren, 
Olsiyurg,  Kans.;  Mr.  O.  C.  Melgren, 
Olsburg,  Kans.;  Hildur  Melgren,  Ols- 
burg, Kans.:  David  L.  Livers.  Olsburg, 
Kans.;  Phyllis  Liners,  Olsbiirg.  Kans.; 
Ur.  and  Mrs.  Boy  Btirklund.  Oairlson. 


"Whereas  dwlng  re»nt  years  studies  and 
research     In     flood -ccntrol     methods     have 
evolved  new  theories  and  practices  for  the. 
effective    and   eoonoclcal   control   of   flood 
water:  and 

"Whereas  the  preliminary  report  of  the  In- 
dependent board  of  engineers  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Kansss,  in  conjvmctlon  with 
the  w»«Mi«  Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion, states  tiiat  mcM-s  efficient  methods  of 
flood  control  do  exiiit  and  questions  the 
advisabiUty  of  constructiiLg  said  dam;  and 

"Whereas  the  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Com- 
mission  questions  the  Justification  of  the 
•  said  Tuttle  Creek  Res<!rvolr;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  reporU  stata  that  the 
eonstrxictlon  of  said  TutUe  Creek  Dam  will 


Wkat  Is  Good  Qtizenshv? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  TLOmSDA. 

IN  1SX  HOUSE  OF  BB>BXSSNTA11VES 

Tuesdttw.  March  31. 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  herewith  an  essay  entitled 
''What  IS  Good  CttJaeTLshlp?"  This  es- 
say, in  which  aeniors  in  every  high  school 
in  Florida  were  contestants,  was  written 
by  Betty  Jtmn  Hcndii^aon.  who  was  the 
flrst-prte  winner.  Bettj  Jean  is  an  ia« 


year-old  talgh-oehocd  senior  and  saluti^ 
torian  of  the  1953  class  of  the  high 
school  of  Moore  Haven.  Glades  County. 
Fla..  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Betty  Jean  won  the  statewide  con- 
test conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

As  local  winner  Betty  Jean  will  receive 
the  DAR  medal  awarded  In  each  gradu- 
ating class  each  year  for  citizenship. 
She  will  also  be  presented  with  a  (100 
cash  {Nize  at  the  DAR  convention  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel, 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Betty  Jean  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Don  Hendrickson. 
Following  is  the  prise- winning  essay: 
What  la  Gooo  CmzsNaKXP? 
(By  Betty  Jean  Hendrickson) 
What  is  good  citisenship?    Pew  of  us  stop 
to  think  wliat  It  means  to  be  a  citizen  of 
such  a  great  and  powerful  country  as  ours; 
many  of  us  take  this  blessing  of  citizenship 
for  granted;  most  of  us  tend  to  put  greatest 
stress  upon   our  righta  as   cltleens.     It  Is  • 
certainly  triie  tiiat  we  ahould  cherish  these 
righta,  but  we  must  accept  the  dutlea  that  go 
with  It. 

Mr.  Webster  defines  dticenshlp  as  the 
status  of  a  person  who  owes  allegiance  to  the 
government  in  rettim  for  his  political  righta 
and  prlvUeges.  Citlaenshlp  Is  a  recifnocai 
agreement.  For  example,  protection  at  home 
and  abroad,  freedom  of  press,  speech, 
thought,  and  worship  are  righta  legally  guar- 
anteed. Services  legally  required  of  citizens 
by  the  government  are  serving  on  Juries, 
paying  taxes,  obeying  the  lews  of  the  land, 
and  serving  In  the  military  forces.  Tbe 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  this  concept 
of  the  reciprocal  nature  of  citizenship  Is  the 
first  requirement  of  good  citizenship. 

Good  citizenship  means  going  the  second 
mile  in  addition  to  that  first  mile  which  is 
legally  required.  It  means  one  should  make 
It  a  duty  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
In  all  elections;  to  keep  informed  by  careful 
reading  and  observation  in  order  to  be  an 
Intelligent  voter.  Moreover,  good  citizenship 
means  keeping  an  open  mind,  actively  shap- 
ing a  Just  public  opinion.  A  good  citizen 
actively  participates  in.  and  gives  sincere 
support  to,  worthwhile  civic  and  lUUlonal 
organizations.  A  good  citizen  not  only  tol- 
erates differences  in  belief r.  but  actively  de- 
fends the  right  of  others  m  liold  their  be- 
liefs. The  Ufe,  liberty,  and  property  of 
others  are  doubly  protected,  for  the  thought- 
ful citizen  wUl  do  or  say  nothing  tiiat  may 
be  used  as  harmful  propaganda. 

Good  citiaenahlp  is  the  resiUt  of  training 
and  practice.  In  our  homes  we  learn  tbe 
first  lessons  in  good  citizenship:  to  get  along 
with  our  families:  to  carry  our  load  of  re- 
qx>nsibUities.  As  we  enter  school,  we  have 
a  wider  opportunity  to  practice  wtiat  we 
have  learned  at  home.  Our  friendships 
broaden  and  become  dearer  to  us;  we  learn 
to  lead  as  well  as  follow.  Commimlty  affairs 
begin  to  occupy  part  of  our  time.  Here, 
•gain,  we  practice  good  citizenship  by  enter- 
ing willingly  and  enthuslasticaUy  into  the 
aervlces  assigned.  By  the  time  we  leave  high 
school,  we  have  molded  tlie  character  of  our 
citizenship  by  our  daUy  Uvlng. 

Good  citizenship  can  be  defined  In  so 
many  words — as  I  have  attempted  to  do 
here.  Perhaps  the  best  pattern  for  good 
citizenship  Is  expressed  in  the  teachings  of 
jssus.  "Do  unto  otiiers  as  you  would  tiave 
them  do  unto  you."  and  good  citizenship 
wlU  be  a  reality  in  our  home,  our  community, 
our  Nation,  and  in  our  world.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  said.  "Whatever  makes  men 
good  CbflstlaiM.  makes  tbcm  good  ctttzens." 
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Atomic  Power  aad  American  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cAuroKNiA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  me  as  chairman.  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  before  the 
American  Power  Conference,  Chicago, 
m.,  on  March  25,  1953,  on  the  subject 
Atomic  Power  and  American  Govern- 
ment: 

When  Dr.  McCabe  talked  with  me  a  few 
daysi  ago  about  this  conference,  he  asked  me 
what  the  Congress  Is  thinking  concerning 
atomic-power  development.  I  told  him 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Congress  as  such, 
is  not  thinking  about  it  at  all.  The  fact  U 
our  problem  here. 

Now  that  may  come  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  tboee  outside  Washington,  particu- 
larly to  those  working  on  or  writing  about 
atomic-power  development. 

My  answer  to  Dr.  McCabe 's  question  Is  not 
facetious.  The  law  is  very  clear  on  how 
atomic-power  development  is  to  proceed. 
Only  the  Conunlssion  can  own  reactors  or 
powerplants.  Industry  is  free  to  conduct 
studies  of  atomic-power  poesibilltles  under 
arrangements  with  the  Commission.  Any 
private  company  or  group  is  free  to  make  a 
firm  proposal  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  privately  owned  atomic  powerplant 
whenever  it  is  ready.  Then  the  Commission 
must  evaluate  the  proposal  to  decide  if  it  is 
of  practical  value.  If  the  answer  is  "Yes," 
then,  the  Commission  must  report  that  fact 
along  with  its  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident. He  must  file  a  report  with  the  Con- 
gress. Then,  in  90  days,  th»  Congress  must 
decide  what  it  wants  to  do.  If  the  answer 
Is  to  go  ahead,  then  legislative  changes  must 
be  miide.  Otherwise,  we  go  back  to  studying 
some  more.  ETer3rthlng  would  seem  to  be 
under  control. 
■     What's  wrong?    ¥^y  all  this  fuss? 

The  Commission  has  been  able  to  meet 
almost  every  situation  which  has  confronted 
it  in  its  6  years  of  operation — except  for 
trading  secrets  with  foreign  countries  and 
getting  salary  raises  for  the  Commissioners. 
And  one  more  small  item — money.  For  those 
things  it  has  had  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  has  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
done  with  its  broad  delegations  of  policy- 
making authority?  Particularly  with  regard 
to  atomic  power  development,  the  principal 
focus  of  this  conference. 

The  application  of  atomic  energy  for  pro^ 
pulsion  of  military  vehicles  has  moved  for- 
ward. But  progress  has  been  slow  to  start, 
ponderous  in  its  methods  and  more  conserva- 
tive than  many  well-established  arts.  Only 
the  Conunlssion  can  own  nuichlnes  which 
can  produce  or  utUize  weapon  quantities  of 
fissionable  material.  The  Commission  has 
Interpreted  this  to  mean  that  no  one  else 
can  develop  such  machines  either — despite 
the  research  and  development  provisions  of 
section  3.     Others  can  only  study. 

In  1948,  the  Commission  and  the  Navy 
worked  out  a  partnership  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  atomic  powerplant  for  a  sub- 
marine. The  first  prototjrpe  will  soon  be 
operating.  How  long  has  it  really  taken  to 
reach  this  stage  of  development?  Is  It  a 
long  time  or  a  short  time — from  beginning  to 
end?  The  Navy  began  reactor  development 
work  with  Columbia  University  in  1939. 
aimed  at  ship  propulsion.   The  atomic  bomb 


projects  Intervened.  In  1944,  the  Postwar 
Policy  Committee,  under  Dr.  Tolman's  direc- 
tion, said: 

"The  Government  should  Initiate  and 
push,  as  an  iirgent  project,  research  and  de- 
velopment studies  to  provide  power  from 
nuclear  sources  for  the  propulsion  of  naval 
vessels."  In  April  cf  1948  Admiral  Mills  told 
the  Underseas  Warfare  Conference:  "When 
such  a  plant  will  l)e  available  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  Initiative  and  effort 
expended.  To  date.  It  has  not  yet  been 
recognized  as  a  proJ«)Ct.  and  only  a  very  small 
effort  has  been  expended  toward  Its  accom- 
plishment." The  Navy  had  actually  been 
trying  to  get  a  projtjct  started  with  General 
Electric  since  1946. 

Once  the  Commission  got  started  on  the 
Navy  program,  how  did  it  proceed?  It  buUt 
a  new  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh,  hired  and 
trained  many  hundreds  of  people,  farmed  out 
numerous  development  Jobs,  and  finally 
doubled  all  of  this  by  giving  a  parallel  Job 
to  another  group  at  Schenectady.  Five  years 
and  $300  million  later  we  are  Just  now  com- 
ing within  hailing  distance  of  an  atomic- 
powered  submarine.  Every  component  has 
been  tested,  every  valve  and  pump  has  been 
developed  several  times  over,  every  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  against  failure.  Truly 
this  Is  progress  on  a  broad  front.  But  what 
about  time?  Has  it  taken  too  long?  Is  it 
useless  to  boast  of  an  atomic-powered  sub- 
marine prototjrpe  if  the  time  is  already  at 
hand  when  we  shoxild  have  a  flotilla  instead? 
We  have  been  fortunate  indeed  that  history 
has  been  so  generous  to  us — that  it  has  af- 
forded us  the  luxury  of  moving  majestically 
Instead  of  swiftly. 

The  other  much-talked-about  military 
power  program  is  that  directed  at  an  atomic- 
powered  aircraft  of  military  worth.  How 
swiftly  is  that  project  moving?  After  the 
press  of  wartime  development,  a  few  men  of 
vision  began  pressing  for  at  specific  project 
to  develop  a  niKle&r  power  plant  for  air- 
craft propulsion.  They  got  an  Army-spon- 
sored project  started.  Including  10  leading 
companies  in  the  aviation  industry.  That 
was  NEPA  to  which  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District,  and  later  the  Commission,  gave 
houseroom  out  near  the  power  station  at 
Oak  Ridge.  That  project  very  nearly  became 
an  orphan. 

A  full  year  after  the  Cknnmlsslon  wsuraed 
full  responsibility  under  the  law,  the  Con- 
gressional Aviation  Policy  Board  reported  in 
January  1948  that:  "The  nuclear-energy  pro- 
pulsion for  aircraft  (NKPA)  project  should 
be  accorded  the  highest  priority  in  atomic- 
energy  research  and  development  and  every 
needed  resource  and  facility  should  be  de- 
voted to  its  early  accomplishment."  I  re- 
men>ber  that  very  well — ^I  was  Vice  Chair- 
man of  that  Board,  and  I  know  what  we 
meant  by  "every  resource."  It  was  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  that  was  reflected  2^  years 
later  by  the  Commission's  Research  Director 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Dr.  Weinberg,  when  he  said: 
The  military  advantage  which  accrues  to 

%  possession  of  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
Is  so  great  that  we  ctin  ill  afford  not  to  try 
to  overcome  the  technical  problems."  Six 
months  later  NEPA  was  closed  up  and  the 
larger-scale  program  at  Cincinnati  began.  It 
had  taken  3  years  to  get  the  program  into 
high  gear. 

Since  early  1951  reports  have  been  circu- 
lating about  the  jM-ogress  of  this  project. 
The  first  isolated  experimental  facilities  are 
Just  now  being  contracted  for  at  the  Idaho 
testing  station.  Those  familiar  with  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  develop  an  engliM 
or  an  airframe  from  beginning  to  end  will 
have  some  Idea  of  the  possible  completion 
date.  The  time  span  and  the  dollars  In- 
volved dwarf  the  Navy  submarine  project. 
We  are,  in  my  own  measure  of  time,  a  niun- 
ber  of  elections  away  from  completion. 

And  finally,  what  of  generating  of  elec- 
tricity from  atomic  energy?  On  that  score, 
the  1944  Tolman  report  was  quite  pessl- 
zolstic  on  economic  grounds.    But  the  MSD 


started  the  Daniels  project  at  Oak  Ridge  In 
1945.  and  many  industrial  participants  w«r« 
hopeful.     How  has  It  gone  since  then? 

There  were  a  great  many  speeches  between 
1945  and  1960  on  the  prospects  for  atomic 
power.  Many  of  them  were  recently  re- 
published in  the  Joint  committee's  print  en- 
titled "Atomic  Power  and  Private  Enterprise." 
You  can  find  almost  any  estimate  you  desire 
of  when  commercial  power  will  be  possible. 
Take  your  plclL.  Confirm  your  own  predis- 
position. 

What  was  going  on?  The  Commission  had 
a  power  project  under  way  at  its  Schenec- 
tady laboratory.  Not  only  was  it  trying 
to  achieve  electric  power  production  but 
simultaneously  prove  out  liquid  metal  cool- 
ing, use  of  the  Intermediate  sp>eed  neutron 
flux,  and  breeding.  Any  one  of  these  was  a 
man-sized  job.  All  four  at  once  constituted 
quite  an  assignment.  And  so  In  the  ^ring 
of  1950,  it  became  evident  that  everything 
couldnt  be  done  at  once.  The  project  was 
dropped  and  the  crew  transferred  to  a  sec- 
ond submarine  project  where  economy  of 
fuel  wotild  be  less  important. 

That  was  the  point  at  which  Dr.  Thomas, 
from  Monsanto,  spoke  up  and  asked  why 
American  industry  shouldn't  get  a  chance 
to  develop  atomic  power  for  Itself.  Dr. 
Thomas  proposed  that  industry  be  allowed 
to  explore  power-developuMnt  poealbUltlee. 
This  was  clearly  provided  for  In  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  only 
question  appeared  to  be  how  far  the  term 
"research  and  development"  would  allow 
such  groups  to  go. 

Four  Industrial  study  groups  spent  over  a 
year  reviewing  existing  data.  Every  group 
reported  atomic  powerplants  feasible  and 
probably  eventually  economic.  The  only  real 
difference  of  opinion  was  in  the  area  of 
specific  t3rpe  of  machine  and  rate  of  speed 
of  profitable  development.  But  no  one  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  do  more  than  go  on 
studying.  Why?  The  answer  la  simple. 
Since  the  Commission  had  the  authority  to 
build  atomic  power  plant  prototypes,  no  one 
was  free  to  act  with  private  money  until  It 
became  clear  what  the  Commission  planned 
to  do  with  public  money. 

That  was  the  situation  in  the  spring  of 
1953.  In  about  2  or  3  weeks  from  now  the 
Commission  is  going  to  outline  its  power 
development  policy  to  the  Joint  conunittee. 
It  apparently  is  preparing  a  policy  state- 
ment now  only  because  the  Joint  commit- 
tee has  insisted  that  it  Uif  orm  the  Congress 
what  It  Intends  to  do.  It  apparently  U 
firming  up  that  policy  and  is  about  to  dis- 
close It  only  after  we  Insisted  that  the  Gom^ 
missioners  appear  and  speak  their  place. 

If  we  had  not  insisted,  when  would  they 
have  volunteered?  Industry  has  been  ask- 
ing for  such  a  statement  of  policy  for  2 
years.  Some  individuals  and  groups  in  both 
Industry  and  in  the  Commission's  own  facili- 
ties have  been  asking  for  5  years.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  waiting  for  6  years. 

Here,  then.  Is  oxir  real  problem.  How  can 
atomic  energy  policy  be  made  responsive  to 
those  whom  it  most  immediately  affects? 

Over  the  past  0  years,  the  Commission  has 
developed  a  relationship  with  the  Congress 
which  is  unique.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was  set 
up  in  1946  to  conduct  continuous  studies  of 
the  Commission's  activities.  The  Commis- 
sion in  turn  wEts  required,  under  the  law,  to 
keep  the  joint  conunittee  "fully  and  current- 
ly informed."  In  the  atomic  energy  field 
knowledge  is  power,  because  of  the  veil  of 
secrecy  which  surroimds  the  program.  We 
have  more  than  that.  It  is  tantamount  to  a 
silent  partnership  between  the  committee 
and  the  Commission,  and,  in  this  case,  with- 
out conunensurate  authority.  The  commit- 
tee la  among  the  privileged  few  who  know 
the  secrets,  but  how  free  is  it  to  act?  By 
being  Informed,  it  is  assumed  generally  that 
the  "watchdog  committee"  can  call  atten- 
tion to  areas  of  Commission  activity  which  it 
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deems  need  ccvrection;  undertakings  which 
seem  Improper;  and  objectives  generally 
which  are  questionable  It  can  indeed,  but 
always  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  in- 
terrupting or  hindering  other  closely  related 
work,  and  perhaps  Jusi.ly. 

Last  year  the  Joint  committee  held  execu- 
tive hearings  on  the  problem  of  writing  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Bf  that  term  is  meant 
a  requirement  that  the  (Xnnmlsslon  seek  and 
obtain  specific  congresiiional  authorlaaUon 
for  each  major  project.  It  should  scarcely 
come  as  a  surprise  that  the  Commission  ob- 
jected to  such  a  provision  cm  the  grotmds 
that  It  would  compllct.te  and  delay  vital 
projects.  In  other  wofils,  the  Commission 
was  most  rrtuctant  to  give  up  any  of  Its  au- 
thority. The  argument  was  presented  that 
the  congressional  appropriation  commit- 
tees do  make  checks  an  specific  projects 
before  reporting  the  ASC  budget  requests  to 
the  Congress  each  year;.  That  Is  correct. 
The  check  is  made  by  tlie  same  House  sub- 
committee, the  Subcomrilttee  on  Independ- 
ent OIBces,  which  handles  budgets  ranging 
from  the  American  Batte  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  the  War  Claims  Conuniasion,  and 
It  doesn't  handle  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  It  is  a  very  liusy  subcommittee, 
busy  with  many  thlrgs  besides  atomic 
energy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy — which  devotes  full  time  to  pro- 
grammatic sttidles  of  atomic  energy— sits  si- 
lently by.  called  into  action  only  In  answer 
to  frightened  appeals  fr>m  the  Commission 
when  budget  requests  appear  endangered  by 
threats  of  cuU.  It  seenu  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  that  the  Joint  committee 
Is  more  the  defender  of  the  Commission  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  tlian  it  is  the  public 
watchdog  •crutlnlelng  the  Commission.  Like 
an  iceberg,  not  much  of  the  committee  ac- 
tivity shows  above  water.  We  are  not  liappy 
about  this  situation,  and  neither  should 
yoii — as  representatives  of  the  American 
power  Industry — be  hapjiy  about  it. 

If  the  farmers  and  buiiinessmen  of  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  UiUted  States  want  a 
valley  authority  Uke  the  TVA.  it  is  debated 
In  the  Congress  and  the  necessary  authorisa- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  the  Pr»ldent  believes  an 
aid  program  to  a  particular  part  of  tlie  world 
Is  In  the  American  lnter<!St,  he  sends  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress.  Alter  proper  delibera- 
tion, a  program  is  approved  or  disapproved. 
For  it  iM  only  in  the  Cocgreas  that  the  real 
voloe  of  all  the  people  Li  this  country  can 
be  heard.  The  Congress  Is  our  country's 
board  at  directtMrs. 

But  if  American  industry  wants  authority 
to  develop  atomic  power  lor  commercial  pur- 
poees,  it  has  no  access  to  that  forum  today. 
Instead,  it  must  take  its  proposals  to  an 
executive  agency — the  AIC.  There  they  are 
weighed  not  by  elected  repreeenUtives  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  but  by  the  ma- 
chinery ot  bureaucracy.  Mo  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  the  Commission  may  be,  it  is  not 
able  to  provide  tiie  same  sort  of  review — nor 
render  the  same  sort  of  Judgment.  Why  is 
the  forum  of  congresslo  oal  debate  denied? 
Because  the  Congress  provided  machinery  in 
1946  for  the  processing  of  Industrial  atomic 
power  proposals  and  development  through 
the  Commission.  SecUoa  7  (b)  of  the  act 
states  that  the  Conunlsslcn  shall  decide  when 
Industrial  use  of  atomic  energy  has  reached 
the  practical  value  level.  Then — and  not 
until  then— it  seeks  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress. Meanwhile,  the  scope  of  Commission 
authority  to  promote  de\elopment  of  atomic 
power  Is  broad  enough  to  permit  that  de- 
velopment without  going  to  Congress — if  tlie 
Commission  so  wills  It. 

The  American  people  and  industry  have 
been  denied  access  to  tlielr  own  best  forum 
for  atomic-policy  determination.  That  is  the 
product  of  our  excess  eetj  over  0  years  ago  to 
Insure  atomic  developmt  nt  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.    Socialism  does  not  work  In 


America.  It  Is  not  our  way  of  doing  business. 
The  correction  is  simple.  But  it  probably  will 
not  be  suggested  by  that  ptjrt  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  now  has  full  authority  over 
atomic  policy.  If  authority  U  to  be  restored 
to  the  Congress.  It  must  have  the  support 
of  those  who  will  most  immediately  benefit 
from  the  restoration — American  Industry. 

The  problem  facing  the  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  atomic  power  development  is  not 
Initially  the  details  of  ownership,  patents. 
or  any  of  the  other  items  discussed  at  length 
In  many  speeches  and  articles.  Oar  prob- 
lem is  the  restoration  of  control  over  atomic 
energy  policy  to  the  only  body  responsive  to 
the  will  of  tlie  people  Including  industry — 
the  United  States  Congress.  Without  re- 
sponsibility for  policy,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress is  not  thinking  about  It.  Restore  con- 
gressional responsibility,  and  you  will  restore 
public  control. 


Panama  Caaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

OFCAUroaitia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REE>RBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  directors  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  have  announced  a  plan  to 
overhaul  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  next 
10  years  to  enable  it  to  handle  more 
ships,  according  to  an  article  appearing 
on  March  30,  1953,  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  indicates  Uiat  the 
plan  would  require  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

In  order  that  information  concerning 
proposals  with  regard  to  the  canal  may 
be  made  a  matter  of  record,  I  desire  to 
make  this  article  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

OVCaHATTL  PlANNBJ  FOR  PaKAJIA  CaNAL — $26.- 

600,000  10-Ykak  PBOcauf  Ikvolvb  Ceuoiceb 

To  PiaMtT  HAin>LiNG  or  Moax  Skips 

WasHixciTOir,  March  20.— A  2-part  plan  to 
overhaul  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  next  10 
years  to  enable  it  to  handle  more  ships  was 
announced  today. 

The  directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  waterway  for  the 
Government,  said  that  the  i»-oJect  would 
"substantially  Increase  the  ci^;>aclty  of  the 
canal  at  relaUvely  low  cost."  The  plan, 
agreed  upon  at  a  board  meeting  yesterday, 
would  cost  possibly  $26,500,000  and  would  be 
financed  partly  by  toUs.  It  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.         « 

The  Company's  board  said  that  the  first 
phase,  to  be  completed  by  1956  at  a  cost  ct 
$1,500,000  would  Involve  no  new  appropria- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  budget  revision 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Congress. 

pancAKT  SUM  or  projects 

The  second  phase,  to  cost  possibly  $25 
million,  would  be  carried  out  over  the  10-year 
IMTlod. 

Both  programs,  «s  outlined.  Involve  pri- 
marily modifications  that  will  enable  traffic 
to  move  while  the  locks  are  under  repcUT.  At 
present,  the  board  said,  necessary  overhaul 
Limits  the  canal's  operation  for  5  months  out 
of  every  30. 

The  directors  emphasised  that  the  im- 
provements would  not  enable  the  canal  to 
handle  larger  vessels.  Merchant  ships  such 
as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  Mary 
and  some  of  the  newer  United  States  war- 
ships are  too  large  for  the  locka. 


For  years  there  have  been  proposals  con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  Inadequacy  of 
the  canaL  Also,  because  of  the  canal's  vul- 
nerability to  enemy  attack,  particularly  with 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  there 
have  been  proposals  to  build  a  parallel  canal 
In  Panama  or  one  elsewhere,  possibly  in 
Nicaragua. 

rrms  to  40-TEAa  oAura 

More  pressing  in  recent  years  than  any 
other  problem  has  been  the  growing  rate  of 
traffic  in  both  directions  on  the  50-mile  canal 
that  was  opened  Augxist  IS,  1914. 

The  directors  estimated  that  the  two- 
phased  plan  would  enable  the  canal  to 
handle  the  expected  increase  in  canal  traf- 
fic for  the  next  40  to  60  years. 

The  'initial  project — ^to  be  completed  by 
1956 — would  permit  overhaul  and  repair  of 
the  lock  culverts  and  their  operating  con- 
trols without  Interruption  of  service.  It 
also  would  make  it  possible  to  shorten  the 
time  required  to  fill  and  empty  one  lock 
chamber  during  periods  when  its  twin  is 
emptied  for  overhaul,  thus  accelerating 
single-lane  operation. 

The  second  and  larger  project  would  re- 
quire detailed  engineering  designs,  tech- 
niques, and  cost  estimates.  The  board  has 
directed  early  completion  of  these. 

ITie  modifications  in  this  larger  project, 
the  directors  said,  would  permit  continuous 
operation  of  the  parallel  lanes  of  the  canal 
except  for  periods  of  5  to  7  days  during  lock 
overhaul  at  30-month  Intervals. 


HUny  Sources  of  WeaMi  Gmdbme  To 
Make  Walker  Coaly*  AU.,  Rick  ia 
Resoorccs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  AT.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Morcft  31, 1953 

'  1ST.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  es- 
say written  by  Emily  Jean  Johnson,  a 
senior  at  Walker  County  Training 
School,  Jasper,  Ala.,  won  for  her  the 
first  place  in  the  Negro  high  school  di- 
vision of  the  "Operation  Enthusiasm" 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Jasper 
Jaycees  for  all  Walker  County  students. 

Emily  Jean  discusses  the  various 
sources  of  wMJth  in  Walker  County 
which  combine  to  offer  numerous  eco- 
nomic opportunities.    The  essay  follows: 

Walker  County  was  organized  December  26, 
1823.  by  the  State  legislature. 

John  W.  Walker,  of  Huntsville,  died  about 
a  year  before  Walker  County  was  named  for 
him. 

Jasper,  the  county  seat  of  Walker  County, 
was  named  for  Sgt.  William  Jasper,  a  Revo- 
lutionary hero  from  South  Carolina. 

The  resources  of  Walker  County  are  natural 
wealth,  technological  wealth,  capital  wealth, 
human  wealth.  Institutional  wealth. 

Some  of  these  names  may  be  hard  to  un- 
derstand, but  they  are  not  nearly  as  dUficult 
as  they  soiind.  We  will  explain  each  of  them 
carefully.  Let  us  note  first,  however,  that 
the  South  already  excels  In  two  of  these 
resources.  luitxiral  wealth,  and  human  wealth. 

The  first  great  sources  of  wealth  which 
we  will  consider  is  usually  called  natm:^ 
wealth.  By  this  we  mean  climate,  water, 
land,  plant  life,  animal  life,  forest,  and 
minerals. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  and  sunshine,  the 
tange  of  temperature  and  the  length  of  the 
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deema  need  ccrrectlan:  undertaking!  which 
seem  Improper;  and  obJectiTea  generally 
which  are  questionable  It  can  Indeed,  but 
always  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  In- 
terrupting or  hindering  other  doaelj  related 
work,  and  perhaps  Justly. 

Last  year  the  Joint  committee  held  execu- 
tive bearings  on  the  problem  of  writing  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Br  that  term  Is  meant 
a  requirement  that  the  O^mmlsslon  seek  and 
obtain  spedflc  congresiiional  authorisation 
for  each  major  project.  It  should  scarcely 
come  as  a  surprise  that  the  Commission  ob- 
jected to  such  a  provision  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  compllct.te  and  delay  vital 
projects.  In  other  wonls,  the  Commission 
was  most  reluctant  to  give  up  any  of  Its  au- 
thority. The  argument  was  presented  that 
the  congressional  appi  oprlatlcm  commit- 
tee* do  make  checks  on  specific  projects 
before  reporting  the  ASC:  budget  requests  to 
the  Congress  each  yeai;.  That  Is  correct. 
The  check  Is  made  by  tlie  same  House  sub- 
eommittee,  the  Subconuriittee  on  Independ- 
ent OOteee.  which  handles  budgets  ranging 
from  the  American  Batt'.e  Monuments  Com- 
mission to  the  War  Claims  CommiaBlon,  and 
It  doesnt  handle  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  It  Is  a  very  iiusy  subcommittee, 
busy  with  many  thlrgs  besides  atomic 
energy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy — which  devotes  full  time  to  pro- 
grammatic studies  of  atomic  energy — sits  si- 
lently by,  called  Into  action  only  In  answer 
to  frightened  appeals  frim  the  Commission 
when  budget  requests  appear  endangered  by 
threats  at  cuts.  It  seenu  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  that  the  Joint  committee 
Is  more  the  defender  of  the  Commission  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  tlian  It  Is  the  public 
watchdog  scrutlnleing  the  Commission.  Like 
an  Iceberg,  not  much  of  the  committee  ac- 
tivity shows  above  water.  We  are  not  happy 
about  this  situation,  and  neither  should 
you — as  representatives  of  the  American 
power  Industry — be  hapjiy  about  It. 

If  the  farmers  and  buiiinesamen  of  a  par- 


America.  It  Is  not  our  way  of  doing  business. 
The  correction  Is  simple.  But  It  probably  wUl 
not  be  suggested  by  that  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  now  has  full  authority  over 
atomic  policy.  If  authority  U  to  be  restored 
to  the  Congress,  It  must  have  the  support 
of  those  who  will  most  Immediately  benefit 
from  the  restoration — American  industry. 

The  problem  facing  the  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  atomic  power  development  Is  not 
initially  the  details  of  ownership,  patents, 
or  any  of  the  other  Items  discussed  at  length 
in  many  speeches  and  articles.  Our  prob- 
lem is  the  restoration  of  control  over  atomic 
energy  policy  to  the  only  body  responsive  to 
the  wlU  of  the  people  including  industry — 
the  United  States  Congress.  Without  re- 
sponsibility for  policy,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress is  not  thinking  about  it.  Restore  con- 
gressional responsibility,  and  you  wUI  restore 
public  control. 


Panama  Caaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  cauvoBitia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REE>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  directors  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  have  announced  a  plan  to 
overhaul  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  next 
10  years  to  enable  it  to  handle  more 
ships,  according  to  an  article  appearing 
on  March  30.  1953.  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  indicates  Uiat  the 
plan  would  require  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

In  <M^r  that  Information  concerning 


For  years  there  have  been  proposals  con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  Inadequacy  of 
the  canaL  Also,  because  of  the  canal's  vul- 
nerability to  enemy  attack,  particularly  with 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  there 
have  been  proposals  to  build  a  parallel  canal 
in  Panama  or  one  elsewhere,  possibly  In 
Nicaragua. 

riTlaU  TO  40-TEAB  GAIMS 

More  invssing  in  recent  years  than  any 
other  problem  has  been  the  growing  rate  of 
traffic  in  both  directions  on  the  50-mlle  canal 
that  was  opened  August  IS,  1914. 

The  directors  estimated  that  the  two- 
phased  plan  vrould  enable  the  canal  to 
handle  the  expected  Increase  In  canal  traf- 
fic for  the  next  40  to  60  years. 

The  'initial  project — ^to  be  completed  by 
1956 — would  permit  overhaul  and  repair  of 
the  lock  culverts  and  their  operating  con- 
trols without  Interruption  of  service.  It 
also  would  make  it  possible  to  shorten  the 
time  required  to  fill  and  empty  one  lock 
chamber  during  periods  when  its  twin  is 
emptied  for  overhaul,  thus  accelerating 
single-lane  operation. 

The  second  and  larger  project  would  re- 
quire detailed  engineering  designs,  tech- 
niques, and  cost  estimates.  The  board  has 
directed  early  completion  of  these. 

The  modifications  in  this  larger  project, 
the  directors  said,  would  permit  continuous 
operation  of  the  parallel  lanes  of  the  canal 
except  for  periods  of  S  to  7  days  during  lock 
overhaul  at  30-month  Intervals. 
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Masons  are  all  phases  of  weather  which  to- 
gether are  called  climate.  No  matter  how 
rich  the  other  reeovirces  of  a  region  may  be, 
m  poor  climate  can  render  them  xiseless. 

Water,  that  commonplace  material  which 
we  tiometlmes  consider  worthlesa.  Is  actually 
one  of  the  most  valuable  typea  of  wealth  a 
region  can  have.  Water  Is  a  source  of  food 
for  ftah  and  other  types  of  water  life.  But — 
and  this  Is  important — we  shall  later  see  that 
water  can  be  a  destroy^'  of  wealth  when  it's 
not  properly  controlled. 

The  land  Itself  Is  a  third  great  source  of 
.ipealth.  When  soil  Is  fertile,  it  can  bring 
*Drth  maffy  types  of  crops  in  abundance. 

Ttie  plants  that  grow  In  the  soil  are  a 
fourth  type  of  natural  wealth.  The  crcqu 
that  can  be  raised  In  a  region  must  also  be 
taken  Into  account  in  estimating  the  natural 
wealth  of  a  region.  Thiis  cotton,  an  early  Im- 
migrant to  the  South,  is  a  part  of  our  store 
of  natural  riches. 

Ifiich  the  same  holds  true  for  animals. 
To  us.  as  to  our  forefathers,  the  wealth  of 
wild  game  in  our  region  has  been  a  great 
acset.  We  can  be  grateful  for  the  food 
and  fur  that  the  game  produce.  Of  course, 
some  of  our  animals  have  been  Imported 
from  abroad  and  cannot  be  considered  nat- 
ural wealth.  But  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
donkey,  the  mule,  the  chicken,  the  goat, 
and  the  dog  have  been  so  long  a  part  of 
our  region  that  they  must  be  considered  part 
of  oiir  natural  wealth. 

The  forests  are  also  a  part  of  the  nat\iral 
wealth  of  any  region.  Timber  protects  the 
soil,  holds  back  floodwaters,  and  provides 
shelter  for  game.  And,  above  all,  homes  and 
other  buildings.  Forests  sometimes  may  be 
a  barrier  to  man's  progress,  but  today  they 
present  a  valuable  asset. 

FlnaUy.  down  under  the  soil,  there  U  an- 
other type  of  natural  wealth — ^minerals. 
Gold,  coal.  Iron,  the  "black  gold"  called  oil, 
the  various  metals,  and  such  humble  things 
as  sand  and  rock  and  gravel  all  have  a  place 
in  the  study  of  a  region's  wealth. 

Natviral  resources  are  not  really  wealth, 
however;  until  they  are  used — ^untll  people 
actually  know  how  to  turn  them  toto  prac- 
tical useful  products. 

Human  wealth,  the  second  type  of  wealth 
Is,  of  course,  the  supreme  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  Human  wealth  means  the  people, 
the  men  and  women  who  are  the  Nation. 
It  Is  only  through  well-trained  people,  who 
have  ample  opportxmlty  to  use  their  skills, 
that  we  may  hope  to  develop  all  the  other 
sources  of  wealth. 

Walker  County  has  found  new  resources: 
(1)  The  reservoir,  as  planned,  wiU  be  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  county  and 
would  raise  the  water  level  of  the  Slpsey 
past  Duncanbrldge  on  the  Arley  Road  and 
Clear  Creek  Falls.  The  reservoir  Is  to  be 
named  New  Hope  Reservoir,  which  Is  to  be 
located  in  Walker  County  on  the  Slpsey 
Forks. 

Walker  County  is  an  almost  unbroken  coal 
bed,  and  If  oil  could  be  added  to  its  fuel 
output,  it  would  mean  great  prosperity  for 
the  county. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  IBE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  31,  1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I  am  today  continuing 
with  the  seventh  In  the  special  Know 
Yoiu:  Government  series  which  appeared 


recently  in  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune 
and  the  Washington  Times-Herald.  This 
article  was  written  by  William  Moore 
and  describes  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Interior  Department* 
The  article  follows: 

IMTBUOB  Dn>AaTiai«T  Unrkd  Statss  Ouht 
WrrH     IfTRiAD     Dxrnxs — Domaim     Covias 

AimiAI.,  VXGETABLZ,  AND  MlI^RAL 

(This  is  the  seventh  article  of  a  series  on 
the  departments  of  the  Federal  Ooverument 
and  their  growth.) 

(By  WUltam  Moore) 

WASHiifOToif,  March  6. — ^The  Interior  De- 
partment makes  the  desert  bloom.  It  keeps 
tourists  from  piling  logs  on  Old  Faithful 
Geyser  and  builds  dams  of  awesome  size.  It 
puts  ladders  in  rivers  for  salmon  to  climb  on 
their  way  upstream  to  a  date,  and  makes  the 
helium  that  lifts  the  blimps. 

It  lavishes  loving  care  on  the  mistletoe  for 
Christmas,  and  cure«  deep  sea  divers  of  the 
bends.    It  makes  gai;ollne  from  coal. 

No  task  is  too  big,  none  too  small,  for  the 
55,811  workers  whose  job  is  to  develop  and 
conserve  the  Nation's  natural  resources  un- 
der the  new  Interior  Secretary,  Douglas 
McKay. 

it's  a  bio  sruiDU,  too 

The  Department,  Incredibly  vast.  Is  a  big 
spender,  with  expenditures  of  $616  million 
planned  for  the  year  ending  June  SO. 

It  is  a  big  producer,  too.  Last  year  farm 
lands  made  fertile  by  Irrigation  raised  crops 
worth  $831  million. 

The  Department  began  modestly  enough. 
When  Thomas  Jefferson  became  George 
Washington's  State  Secretary,  Jefferson  asked 
In  his  first  budget  for  $1,836  for  "home  oflQce" 
operations,  the  work  now  done  on  the  grand 
scale  by  the  Interior  Department. 

As  the  work  increased.  President  after 
President  asked  Congress  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate "home  department."  but  it  was  not  until 
the  days  of  the  California  gold  rush  that 
Congress  acted  by  creating  the  Department 
and  calling  it  Interior. 

t      OHIOAM  nSST  SaCRCTABT 

President  Zachary  Taylor  appointed 
Thomas  Ewlng.  of  Ohio,  the  first  Interior 
Secretary.  Ewlng  started  work  with  618  em- 
ployees. 

Swing's  domain  consisted  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Pension  Office,  the  Censvis  Office,  and  the 
Patent  Office. 

More  than  100  years  later,  the  official  or- 
ganization chart  of  the  Department  is  the 
Office  of  Secretary  and: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Dllllon  8.  Myer, 
Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Marlon  Clawson,  Director.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  John  J.  Forbes,  Director.  B\ireau  of 
Reclamation,  of  which  the  conunlssionershlp, 
now  vacant,  has  been  held  for  the  last  7 
years  by  Michael  W.  Straus. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director.  Geological  Survey,  WUUam  E. 
Wrather,  Director.  National  Park  Service. 
Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  Director. 

POWXS    AOldNISTBATION     HFAPS 

BonnevUle  Power  Administration.  Paul  J, 
Raver,  Administrator.  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  Douglas  G.  Wright,  Adminis- 
trator. Southeastern  Power  Administration. 
Charles  W.  Leavy.  Administrator. 

Office  of  Territories,  James  P.  Davis,  Di- 
rector. Alaska  Railroad,  Col.  John  P.  John- 
son, General  Manager.  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission, Angelo  F.  Ghllglone,  Commissioner. 

Defense  Electric  Power  Commission.  James 
P.  Fblrman.  Commissioner.  Defense  Fish- 
eries Administration.  Albert  M.  Day,  Admin- 
istrator, Defense  Minerals  Exploration  Ad- 
ministration, C.  O.  Mittendorf,  Adminis- 
trator. 

Defense  Solid  Fuels  Administration, 
Charles  W.  Connor.  Administrator.  Petro- 
leum Admlnlstratlour  for  Defense,  which  J. 


Ed  Warren  heads  as  Deputy  Administrator 
under  McKay. 

With  so  much  work  to  do.  Interior  Depart- 
ment workers  don't  worry  much  about  their 
jobs.  Every  Incumbent  listed  above  was  thers 
In  the  last  administration. 

CAsxs  roB  rAcinc  islbs 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  extends 
over  the  continental  United  States.  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rloo.  and 
the  other  Island  possessions,  and  the  trust 
territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Pages  would  be  required  to  Ust  the  tasks 
of  the  Department.    Here  is  a  summary: 

Reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  17  West- 
em  States  through  irrigation  and  manage- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  systems.  Sale  of 
the  electric  power  developed.  Custody  of 
750  million  acres  of  land.  Administration  of 
the  Nation's  great  scenic  and  historic  areas. 

Responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  nearly  8 
million  persons  in  the  Territories  aiul  Island 
pose— sions  and  the  trust  territory  of  the 
Pacific.  Guardianship  of  about  400.000  In- 
dians in  the  continental  United  States  and 
35.000  Indians  and  natives  in  Alaska. 

Conservation  and  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  and  promotion  of  mine  safety. 
Protection  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

aSCLAMATIOM  BUBXAU  A  OlAItT 

One  of  the  giants  of  the  Department  Is  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  which  It  Is  estimated 
wUl  spend  $223  million  this  year. 

The  Bureau,  which  has  13,840  employees, 
was  created  in  1902.  Its  Job  Is  to  transform 
dry  lands  through  irrigation  into  perma- 
nently productive  farms  in  the  17  Western 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Ida- 
ho. Kansas,  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
Oregon.  Texas.  Utah.  Washington,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  the  process.  Its  tremendous  hydroelec- 
tric installations  such  as  the  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  Dams  in  the  Washington- 
Oregon  area  produce  great  quantities  of  elec- 
tric power,  which  is  sold. 

Today,  irrigation  water  is  flowing  to  12S,0C0 
farms  totaling  6.713,000  acres  on  which 
410,000  settlers  live. 

MAT  Bsoowl  urvconoMT 

Bureau  spokesnoen  say  that  75  percent  of 
the  Government's  ultimate  Investment  of 
$6.7  bllUon  in  irrigation  work  wUI  be  recov- 
ered in  payments  by  the  water  users  and 
from  the  sale  of  electric  power. 

The  BonnevUle  Power  Administrator  sells 
electric  power  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Wssh- 
ington.  and  the  Grand  Cotilee  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  in  Washington. 

The  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
sells  Government  power  In  Arkansas,  Lou- 
Uiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  The  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration does  the  same  in  Alabama,  Florida. 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  and  South 
CaroUna,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Best  known  of  the  Department's  activities 
Is  its  National  Parle  Service,  established  in 
1916.  In  that  year,  only  860,000  Americans 
visited  the  37  national  parks  and  related 
areas  placed  under  the  Service's  administra- 
tion. 

THnrr-scvKN  muxion  visit  rtMxa 

Last  year  the  parks  had  37  million  visitors. 
The  Service  now  has  173  parks  and  pubUo 
areas.  There  are  24  mUlion  acres  In  the 
lands  the  Park  Service  administrates. 

The  park  workers  have  Jobs  that  range 
from  regulating  the  public  gracing  lands  to 
protecting  Old  Faithful  Gejrser  in  YeUow- 
stone.  Pranksters  occasionally  put  a  huge 
log  on  the  geyser  to  see  if  the  log  wlU  dam 
Old  Faithful  or  Old  Faithful  will  toss  it  high 
in  the  air.  ^ 

The  Park  Service  dovetaUs  to  some  extent 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  cre- 
ated in  1946,  by  consolidating  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service. 
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The  Land  Management  Bureau  manages 
and  protects  most  of  the  public  lands  still 
held  by  the  Government.  It  also  coordinates 
the  grazing  program  in  'vhlch  Federal,  State, 
and  privately  owned  lands  are  ooncemed. 

Last  year,  permits  were  issued  for  grazing 
2.409.395  cattle.  62.924  hdrses,  6,185.499  sheep, 
and  14,933  goats  on  the  public  lands. 

AOMIMISTEBS  MATIONAL  rOBXSTS 

A  major  duty  of  the  Bureau  Is  to  admin- 
ister the  forests  from  wldch  the  Government 
sells  timber. 

Related  to  the  servlcet;  administering  pub- 
lic lands  are  the  fish  and  wildlife  service, 
established  In  1940  bj-  consolidating  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey. 

The  service  has  as  a  major  purpose  the 
conservation  of  fish,  birds,  and  animals,  a 
task  in  which  It  operates  about  200  bird 
refuges  and  a  number  cf  breeding  grounds. 
The  service  estimates  that  20  million  fisher- 
men benefit  from  its  work  In  stocking 
streams  and  lakes  with  fish. 

The  service  administrates  the  laws  for 
commercial  fisheries  In  Alaska,  surveys 
marine  life  of  commercial  Importance  on 
all  American  coasts,  and  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  flsieries  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  other  Inland  waters. 

As  the  Fish  and  WUdl:ie  Service  conserves 
wUdlife,  so  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  created  in 
1910,  conserves  the  Nation's  mineral  re- 
sources, conducts  research  on  better  utiliza- 
tion of  minerals,  and  works  for  safety  in 
mining. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  world's  only 
commercial  producer  of  helium,  the  light- 
weight, nonlnflanunable  gas  used  to  inflate 
dirigible  balloons. 

aXLIUlC  VMKD  ST  DIVXBS 

Tht  Bureau's  heUum  is  also  used  In  pres- 
sure chambers  to  reduce  a  common  ailment 
of  divers — the  bends. 

The  Bureau  has  a  20<)-barrel-a-day  dem- 
onstration plant  in  Louisiana,  Mo.,  produc- 
ing gasoline  from  coal  I'y  the  direct  hydro- 
genatlon  process.  For  4  years  it  has  been 
producing  oil  from  shale  at  a  demonstration 
plant  at  Rifle.  Colo. 

The  Geological  Survey,  established  In  1879. 
searches  constantly  for  r  ew  deposits  of  min- 
eral. It  makes  topographic  maps  and  con- 
ducts chemical  and  phy  ileal  research. 

Because  of  the  miners  U  needs  of  the  de- 
fense program,  the  Suney  has  been  called 
upon  to  bear  much  of  tlie  responsibility  for 
Implementing  the  Defeiu«  Minerals  Explora- 
tion Administration,  set  up  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960. 

Last  year  the  Sxirvey  carried  out  66  field 
projects  In  28  States  anc;  Puerto  Rico.  Sev- 
eral Important  discoveiies  have  resulted. 
Because  of  prospecting  recommendations, 
private  indxistry  discovered  extensions  of  the 
main  cobalt-copper  beiiring  veins  In  the 
Blackbird  district,  Idaho.  Two  potentiaUy 
valuable  phosphate  deposits  were  discovered 
by  Survey  geologists  in  Idaho  and  Montana. 

mn>  coLuiunTM  oax 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Bureau  said:  "Ar- 
kansas bauxite  samples  that  were  being  an- 
alyzed proved  to  contaia  about  1  pound  of 
columblum  per  ton  of  ore.  If  these  samples 
are  representative  it  me<ins  that  the  amount 
of  columblum  handled  during  the  ctirrent 
production  of  Arkansas  bauxite  is  about  as 
great  as  the  ciurent  v/orld  production  of 
that  metal."  (Columblum  is  used  as  a  ear- 
bide  stablliaer  in  stainless  steels  and  is 
needed  for  Jet  airplane  engines.  It  has  been 
In  exceedingly  short  supply.) 

The  Defense  Minerals  Exploration  Admin- 
istration, with  which  the  Survey  works,  was 
set  up  by  the  same  act  that  created  the 
Defense  Electric  Power  Administration,  the 
Defense  Solid  Fuels  Administration,  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense,  and 
the  IMeoM  Fisheries  Administration. 


These  agencies  all  have  the  general  pur- 
pose of  meeting  defense  requirements  in 
their  fields  through  coordination  of  the 
respective  industries  and  where  necessary 
allocating  scarce  materials  needed  for  pro- 
duction. 

Btnrs  sTMBAKUTfza  TtAnr 

The  Office  of  Territories  was  established  in 
1950  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office.  It  supervises  public  works  in 
Alaska  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  operation 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  and 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Office  has  Jurisdiction  in  Hawaii. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  tnist  terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific. 

Its  Alaska  Railroad  has  470  miles  of  track 
and  a  streamliner  train,  the  Aurora,  which 
provides  dally  summertime  service  between 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  The  railroad  had 
revenue  of  $18  million  last  year,  the  largest 
In  its  history. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  created 
In  1824  as  part  of  the  War  Department  and 
transferred  to  the  Interior  Department  when 
It  was  established  in  1849. 

WANT   IKDKPXMDKNT   IirDI.\NS 

Most  of  those  128  years,  the  Bureau  has 
been  trying  to  go  out  of  business  by  making 
the  Indians  independent.  The  Government 
Manual  still  prints  this  statement:  "The  ul- 
timate goal  of  the  Biireau  is  to  abolish  the 
need  for  Its  own  existence." 

But  after  128  years  of  trying,  the  Bureau 
now  has  13.000  employes  and  its  estimated 
spending   for  this   year   will   be  $98,900,000. 

The  major  task  of  the  Btueau  Is  acting  as 
trustee  of  the  Indian  lands  and  moneys  held 
in  trust  by  the  Government,  and  assisting 
the  owners  In  making  most  effective  use  of 
their  lands  and  other  resources,  while  pro- 
viding them  with  such  services  as  education, 
public  health,  and  welfare  aid. 

Many  of  the  Indians  still  live  on  reserva- 
tions, but  the  plan  is  to  integrate  them  into 
normal  American  life.  The  Bvireau  found 
permanent  Jobs  for  4,000  Indians  last  year. 
Cooperating  with  luiions,  the  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  State  governments  and  ^he  labor 
department,  the  Bureau  is  teaching  27  skilled 
trades  to  Navaho  and  Hopl  Indians. 

The  policy  of  concentrating  Indians  on 
reservations  was  begun  in  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod some  years  after  Kit  Carson,  the  Indian 
agent,  had  written  to  the  Interior  Dei>art- 
ment: 

"The  game  in  Utah  country  Is  becoming 
scarce  and  they,  the  Indians,  are  tinable  to 
support  themselves  by  the  chase  and  the 
himt.  and  the  Government  has  but  one  al- 
ternative, either  to  subsist  and  clothe  them 
or  to  exterminate  them." 

Although  the  Indians  have  vast  holdings  in 
trust  lands,  some  qf  which  is  rich  in  oil, 
many  of  them  are  still  in  the  same  kind  of 
econcxnic  trouble  that  Kit  Carson  found 
their  forebears.  The  total  income  to  In- 
dians last  year  from  mineral  bonuses,  royal- 
ties, and  rentals  was  more  than  $15  million. 


Profran  and  PoBcie$  of  die  National 
SdcBce  FovadatioQ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  >ij>aAitA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTA'1'IVKS 

Tvesdaw.  March  31, 19i3 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  an  address 


by  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  before  the 
Alabama  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Hotel 
Muscle  Shoals.  Sheffield,  Ala.,  on  March 
13,  1953. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Waterman  explains 
the  program  and  policies  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  a  2-year-old  Fed- 
eral agency  which  is  already  making 
significant  contributions  to  fundamental 
science  research  and  the  training  of 
young  scientists.  He  commends  Ala- 
bama and  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  her 
citizens  for  their  work  in  prtmioUng 
and  participating  in  this  type  program. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Waterman's  address 
follows: 

Pbogsam  akd  Policies  or  trx  Natiokal 
ScixNCE  Foundation 

In  accepting  President  Flncher's  Invita- 
tion to  bring  you  a  few  words  about  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  this  evening,  I  do 
so  in  the  consciousness  that  in  some  respects 
the  activities  of  which  I  shall  speak  are  small 
Indeed  in  comp>arlson  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  research  and  development  effort  In  this 
part  of  the  country. 

It  is  probably  true  that  nowhere  In  the 
United  States  today  is  there  a  livelier  in- 
terest in  pioneering  the  research  frontiers 
than  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley-Muscle Shoals  country.  The  effects  of 
research  upon  the  South  are  everywhere  evi- 
dent in  the  biirgeoning  of  new  industries 
and  In  a  revivified  and  Intensely  productive 
agriculture.  I  find  here  in  Sheffield  one  of 
the  great  centers  from  which  has  fiowed 
much  of  the  stimulation  and  inspiration 
which  has  led  to  these  activities. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  former 
president  of  the  Alabama  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Dr.  George  D.  Palmer,  touched  off  the 
spark  which  led  to  the  fcn-mation  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try,^ and  another  distinguished  Alabamian, 
Dr.  Thomas  Martin,  who  founded  the  South- 
ern Research  Institute  where  I  had  such  a 
pleasant  visit  last  fall.  I  feel  that  I  am 
among  friends,  therefore.  In  bringing  to  your 
attention  the  most  recent  Federal  effort  with 
respect  to  scientific  research  and  possibly,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  in  mentioning, 
also,  some  problems  of  mutual  Interest. 

CSTABLISHZD  Of   ISSO 

Althoiigh  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  a  new  agency,  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  May  1950,  I  am  sure  that  Father 
Yancey,  who  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  has  probably  acquainted 
many  of  you.  In  a  general  way,  with  our  ob- 
jectives and  functions. 

In  fact,  Alabama  is  already  participating 
In  several  phases  of  the  Foundation  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Howard  Sauberllch,  of  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  was  the  recipient 
of  a  travel  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Second  International  Congress  on  Biochem- 
istry in  Paris  last  summer.  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute is  receiving  research  support  from  the 
Foundation  for  a  project  being  directed  by 
Dr.  James  Henderson,  of  the  Carver  Founda- 
tion, on  the  mechanism  of  action  of  plant 
growth  regulators. 

The  fellowship  program  Is  also  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Neal,  from  Birming- 
ham Southern  College.  Birmingham,  Ala., 
who  received  a  National  Science  Fotmdatlon 
feUowshlp  and  is  studying  chemistry  at  Em- 
arj  University,  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott 
from  Nauvoo,  Ala ,  who  is  now  an  N8F  fel- 
low In  astronomy  at  Harvard  University. 
Two  other  fellows,  although  residents  of 
other  States,  are  Alabama  graduates — one 
from  Howard  College  and  one  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

In  consideration  d  the  extremely  limited 
fimds  available  to  the  Foundstlan  and  the 
wid9  gw^apUoal  are*  ovsr  wbietx  Uktj  have 
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been  spread.  I  fhlnk  you  may  feel  that  Ala- 
bama's representation  is  wortby  of  mention; 
but  If  you  feel  tbat  Alabama  sbould  be  even 
better  repreaenteti.  you  must  remember  that 
the  initiative  must  come  from  here.  The 
Foundation  is  able  to  act  only  on  the  fellow- 
ship appUcs^tions  It  receives,  and  the  same 
conditions  obtain  with  respect  to  proposals 
for  research  support.  I  shall  try  to  make  this 
point  clear  In  a  few  nwments. 

FBOMOmfC    8CIENCZ    SXSZASCR 

The  primary  fxinctlons  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  as  set  forth  by  Congress  are 
the  support  of  research  and  education  in  the 
basic  sclenees,  and  the  development  of  na- 
tlonalHKlence  policy.  It  Is  a  matter  of  scxne 
■Ignlflcance  that  there  should  have  been  this 
recognition,  at  a  national  level,  of  the  Im- 
portance of  fundamental  research  and  of 
the  training  of  young  scientists. 

It  Is  an  aclcnowledgment  tbat  the  Federal 
Oovernment  shares  with  States,  and  with 
educational  and  other  nonprofit  institutions, 
the  responsibility  for  fostering  the  continu- 
ing search  for  scientific  knowledge  and  for 
the  stimulation  and  training  of  talented 
young  people  to  devote  their  lives  to  Its  pur- 
suit. Historically,  the  Government  has  ex- 
pressed its  Interest  in  the  f  in^herance  of  sci- 
entific research  In  a  ntunber  of  ways.  Includ- 
ing such  measures  as  the  establishment  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  agricultural 
•zperlment  stations. 

Within  the  last  decade,  however,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  growth  In  the  direct  par- 
ticipation of  Oovernment  in  research,  both 
In  the  large-scale  prognuns  of  contractual 
research  and  in  the  growth  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  laboratories.  The  United  States 
la  now  spending  more  than  $3  billion  annu- 
ally for  research  and  development,  and  the 
Federal  QoTonment  is  providing  about  two- 
thirds  ot  that  amount. 

mOD  KXFU88ED  FOB   NATIOKAL  8CIXNCX  POUCT 

The  creation  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. In  1950,  marks  the  first  specific  ex- 
pression of  the  need  for  a  national  science 
policy  and  for  the  furtherance  of  funda- 
mental knowledge  as  contrasted  with  specific 
application.  The  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  shortly  after  the  Poimdation  was  estab- 
lished resulted  in  Congress  ^propriating 
only  a  fraction  of  the  money  for  these  pur- 
poses ($3,500,000  for  the  first  year,  and  $4.- 
750.000  for  the  second  year)  than  the  $14.- 
000.000  and  $15,000,000  that  the  President 
had  recommended. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  support 
which  we  have  been  able  to  give,  both  to 
research  and  for  fellowships,  has  been  of  a 
very  modest  order.  Naturally,  we  hope  that 
Congress,  this  year  and  In  the  years  to  follow, 
will  see  fit  to  make  sums  available  which 
axe  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
aiae  of  the  task.  But  we  feel  that  the  ap- 
propriations received  thiis  far  do  not  meas- 
ure all  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Fortunately,  some  elements  of  our  mission, 
chiefly  those  related  to  the  development  of 
national  science  policy,  can  go  forward  at  a 
reasonable  pace  without  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums.  To  balance  our  small  appro- 
priations, we  have  other  Important  assets. 
The  cooperation  and  degree  of  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  scientific  community  as 
a  whole  has  been  most  reassuring  and  grati- 
fying. 

We  feel  f<Mtunate  In  the  caliber  of  the  24 
men  and  women  who  comprise  the  National 
Science  Board.  The  South  Is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Morris, 
vice  president.  Tulane  University;  Father 
Yancey:  Dean  Paxil  M.  Gross,  vice  president, 
Dtike  University;  and  Dean  O.  W.  Hyman. 
vice  president  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Memphis. 

Our  divisional  ccmmlttees  and  advisory 
panels  are  well  staffed  with  outstanding 
scientists  including  such  distinguished 
southerners  as  Dr.  Donald  P.  Costello,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Jesse  W. 
Beams,  ol  the  University  of  Virginia;   Dr. 


lilnton  E.  Grlnter,  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida; Dr.  Jackson  Foster,  of  the  University  of 
Texas;  Dr.  Ernest  Goodpasture,  of  Vander- 
bllt  University;  Prof.  Frank  J.  Welch,  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Alfred  EL 
Wllhelml.  of  Emory  University:  and  others. 

ncAtx  sTArr 

The  permanent  full-time  staff  of  the 
Foundation  is  small,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 100  people,  and  It  Is  oui  expectation 
that  even  when  we  have  reached  our  full 
strength  we  shall  still  be  a  small  agency. 
Those  who  look  with  distrust  upon  the  rise 
of  large  new  Federal  agencies  may  allay 
their  fears  with  respect  to  the  Fotmdatlon. 
for  we  believe  we  can  accomplish  our  task 
most  effectively  by  means  of  a  small  staff  of 
elOclent  people  working  with  existing  scien- 
tific and  academic  organizations. 

One  of  the  tasks  prerequisite  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  science  policy  is  the 
assessment  of  the  present  status  of  science 
In  the  various  major  disciplines.  We  believe 
that  a  task  of  this  magnitude  can  be  carried 
out  most  effectively  by  those  who  know  the 
problems  intimately. 

The  Foundation  is  giving  partial  support 
to  broad  surve3rs  In  the  fields  of  physiology 
and  psychology  being  carried  out  by  the 
American  Physiological  Society  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  The 
Foundation  is  also  sponsoring  jointly  with 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  a  survey  of  the 
field  of  mathematics  by  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society.  When  the  results  of  these 
and  similar  surveys  are  at  hand,  we  shall 
have  an  Important  part  of  the  information 
needed  in  order  to  reach  sound  policy  de- 
cisions. 

COOHnMATIirO  nflOUCATION 

In  addition  to  studies  of  this  kind  being 
carried  on  by  groupe  of  special  competence, 
the  Foundation  staff  Is  busy  collecting  a  lot 
of  useful  information  as  to  the  kinds  ot  re- 
search being  carried  on  or  sponsored  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  first  such  major  study  to 
be  completed  is  a  study  of  Federal  funds  for 
scientific  research  and  development  at  non- 
profit Institutions  for  the  years  1950-61 
and  1951-53.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
study  are  rather  Interesting  and  I  should 
like  to  mention  1  or  a  figures  which  I  be- 
lieve have  a  special  significance. 

Eighteen  FMeral  agencies  reported  that 
research  and  development  funds  were  going 
to  nonprofit  Institutions  at  a  rate  of  $397 
million  In  fiscal  year  1951.  and  $341  million 
in  fiscal  year  19S3.  Obligations  for  basic  re- 
search totaled  only  $76  million  In  1951  and 
$71  million  In  1952.  as  contrasted  with  $144 
million  fa-  applied  research  in  1951  and 
$173  million  in  1952.  Funds  for  develop- 
ment totaled  $54  mUllon  in  1951  and  $77 
million  In  1962;  while  the  Increase  for  re- 
search and  development  facilities  totaled  $23 
miUion  dollars  In  1961  and  $20  mlllloa  In 
1953. 

These  figures  indicate  that  while  there  has 
been  a  30  percent  increase  In  Federal  funds 
at  nonprofit  Institutions  for  applied  re- 
search and  development,  funds  for  basic  re- 
search have  remained  substantially  the  same. 

FEW  rZDKXAL  rUNDS  FOB  BASIC  RXBEASCB 

Of  the  total  Federal  funds  allocated  for 
basic  research  In  1953.  48  percent  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  ot  Defense,  39 
percent  was  administered  by  the  Atdmic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  7  and  3  percent  re- 
spectively by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus 
87  percent  of  the  Federal  basic  research  pro- 
gram in  nonprofit  institutions  was  admln- 
Utered  in  fiscal  year  1953  by  the  first  two 
agencies  named. 

Only  1»4  percent  in  support  of  this  extra- 
mural program.  $1,076,000  was  administered 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  except  In  the  case  of  the 
National  Science  Fotmdatlon,  however,  the 
research  being  sponsored  by  other  ageBcles 


neceesarny  T>ear8  a  relatton  to  the  mJaaion 
of  the  agency  concerned. 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  and  desirable 
that  these  agencies  should  sponsor  such  re- 
search, but  it  is  not  to  be  assximed  that  the 
$71  million  which  the  Federal  Government 
obligated  for  basic  research  in  1963  was  freely 
available  for  the  sup^port  of  fundamental 
research  unrelated  to  the  aocompllshment  of 
specific  objectives.  Tet  the  latter  type  of 
research,  completely  free  from  l^}pIlcational 
considerations.  Is  Indeed  the  proper  and  nec- 
essary pAirsult  of  an  educational  institution. 

fOUMBAnON   VRT^   FOB   HOaO   «lUUU»ff 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  In  a 
peculiarly  fortunate  poaltUm  for  the  support 
of  science.  In  that  the  broad  tenna  of  its  act 
do  not  tie  its  support  program  to  spedflc 
fields  or  missions.  However,  I  wish  to  em- 
phaslae  that  the  prlnclpfa  lasiie  implicit  in 
these  figures  I  have  given  you  goes  far  beyond 
the  problems  of  limitations  of  any  single 
agency  or  group  of  agencies.  The  leaue 
which  concerns  us  Is  whether  or  not.  as  a 
nation,  we  are  devoting  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  our  research  effort  to  fundamental 
studies  and  to  the  training  of  young  scien- 
tists. 

The  question  of  funds  enters  this  larger 
issue  not  only  in  terms  of  the  amount  ot 
support  available  for  these  purposes,  but  In- 
directly, also.  In  the  effects  \ipon  academic 
institutions  of  the  large  amounts  being  spent 
b^  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  applied  re> 
sei^ch  and  development.  The  Government 
first  began  to  call  upon  the  universities  to 
perform  research  and  development  under 
contract  during  World  War  11,  when  the  uni- 
versities made  major  contributions  to  the 
technological  war  effort.  In  the  face  of  the 
Korean  war  and  a  continuing  state  of  world 
tension,  this  eOCrt  has  continued  to  grow 
imtil  now,  a  decade  latw,  universities  are 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  what  effects 
Federal  funds  are  having  upon  their  tradi- 
tional fxmctions  of  teaching  and  research. 
More  and  more  capaMe  graduate  students, 
who  should  go  on  to  receive  graduate  train- 
ing in  the  sciences,  are  being  attracted  by 
the  high  salaries  and  the  stimulation  of  pro- 
granunatlc  research. 

There  have  been  disruptive  effects  upon 
teaching  schedxiles  and  normal  research 
activities.  In  some  Instances  special  labor- 
atory facilities  have  grown  up  apart  from  the 
university  proper,  thus  creating  a  research 
organiaation  unrelated  to  the  teaching  func- 
tion of  the  university  and  perhaps  even  com- 
peting with  it  for  essential  staff. 

FUirDAicsrrAi.  sciZNCs  NSCDS  Biaun/imnfiKO 

No  easy  solutions  suggest  themselves.  So 
long  as  the  world  continues  in  its  present 
state  of  tension,  defense  needs  must  remain 
paramount.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
that  both  military  and  civilian  technolc^y 
must  be  sustained  by  a  continuing  Qow  of 
new  knowledge  and  young  scientists. 

We  must  strengthen  fundamental  science 
and  teaching  to  restore  the  current  lack  of 
balance;  this  will  not  weaken  the  defense  ef- 
fort; it  will  strengthen  It.  As  I  see  It.  these 
things  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  States,  and  the 
colleges  and  universities  understand  the 
problems  and  work  closely  together. 

Perhaps  one  solution  would  be  an  attempt 
to  spread  the  defense  research  effort  more 
widely  among  colleges  and  universities  whoae 
facilities  are  not  yet  overburdened.  Perhaps 
another  would  be  to  make  more  money  avail- 
able for  fellowships  and  for  the  support  of 
research  that  is  unrelated  to  the  aooomplteh- 
ment  of  specific  objecUvea. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  here  In  my  audience- 
today  have  other  ideas  as  to  how  our  total 
research  effort  can  be  strengthened  effective- 
ly. PVankly,  we  would  welcome  conunents 
■nd  suggestions  coming  from  groups  of  spe- 
cial competence  such  as  this,  made  up  of 
people  who  have  lived  Intimately  with  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  research  proUaou 


FOUMUATIOIf  IMPOSTS  CBANTS 


I  shotild  like  at  this  point  to  give  you  a 
brief  accounting  of  what  the  Foundation  has 
done  with  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  available  to  us  during 
the  first  3  years  of  our  existence  as  an  agency. 
In  the  area  of  research  support,  the  Founda- 
tion has  awarded,  to  date,  217  basic  research 
granU,  totaling  $2,329,212,  in  101  institu- 
tions. At  least  26  institutions  have  received 
more  than  1  grant,  but  these  25  institutions, 
which  are  the  largest  research  centers  in  the 
country  and  which  receive  81  percent  of  all 
Federal  research  funds,  account  for  leas  than 
half  of  the  Foundation's  research  funds. 

In  terms  of  overall  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  in  nonprofit  institutions.  55  per- 
cent goes  to  6  institutions,  and  81  percent 
goes  to  the  top  25  institutions.  In  the  case 
of  the  Foundation,  however,  the  relative  fig- 
ures are  19  percent  and  46  percent  respec- 
tively. The  Foundation  spends  a  relatively 
higher  percentage  of  its  funds  in  the  North- 
west, the  Southwest,  the  Southeast,  and  the 
central  regions:  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  whole,  spends  a  greater  relative 
percentage  in  the  Far  West,  the  Middle  At- 
lantic, and  the  New  England  regions. 

BaOADCB  ACTTvrnzs  MXmxD 
The  Foundation  believes  that  the  research 
potential  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  strengthened  by  a  greater  spread  in  re- 
search activities  and  by  the  growth  of  centers 
where  there  Is  Interest  in  participating  in 
scientific  research.  We  can  help  to  encour- 
age such  growth  by  supporting  worthwhile 
proposals  from  such  areas;  but  I  must  em- 
phasise that  the  initiative  rests  with  the 
individual  investigator  and  with  his  Insti- 
tution. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
stipulates,  and  I  quote:  "In  exercising  the 
authority  and  discharging  the  functions  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
It  shall  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Foundation  to  strengthen  basic  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences,  including  inde- 
pendent research  by  individuals,  throughout 
the  United  States,  Including  Its  Territorien 
and  possessions,  and  to  avoid  undue  con- 
centration of  such  research  and  education." 
In  Interpreting  this  aim,  we  believe  that 
our  flnt  duty  is  to  insure  that  a  proper 
standard  of  scientific  merit  is  met,  and  then 
to  achieve  a  desirable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance by  attention  to  broad  geographical 
coverage,  and  by  support  to  promising  young 
scientists  and  by  providing  opportunities  to 
those  who  have  been  handicapped  by  teach- 
ing and  administrative  duties  to  participate 
directly  in  research  again. 

FOUWDATION    RAMPXaXD    BT    FTTirO    LnOTATIOirS 

Proposals  which  are  received  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  evaluated  by  the  Foundation 
staff  and  by  Its  special  advisory  panels  are 
weighed  against  these  various  criteria.  We 
regret  that,  because  of  limitation  In  fxmds, 
not  all  the  good  propoeals  that  are  received 
can  be  supported  by  ady  means.  In  some 
Instances  we  are  able  to  forward  to  other 
agencies  proposals  which  we  cannot  sup- 
port. In  the  hope  that  they  may  find  support 
from  other  funds. 

Smaller  Institutions,  and  Institutions  In 
areas  where  there  has  not  been  prolific  re- 
search activity,  can  help  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  meet  its  objectives  by 
encouraging  and  stimulating  the  submittal 
of  soimd  research  proposals. 

SCHOLABSHn>  POUCT  OVTLSmD 

The  same  principle  obtains  with  respect 
to  the  award  of  fellowships.  Here  the  act 
la  very  specific  in  stating  that  selections  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  shall  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability.  It  goes  on 
to  say  that  in  cases  where  two  or  more 
applicants  have  substantially  equal  ability, 
and  there  are  not  enough  awards  to  go 
around,  a  choice  shall  be  made  which  will 
contribute  to  wide  geographical  distribution. 


This  principle  Is  being  observed,  but  the 
final  results  are  necessarily  based  upon  the 
nimibers  of  able  students  who  apply  from 
the  varloiis  Institutions  and  regions  of  the 
country.  Regions  from  which  only  a  small 
niunber  of  capable  applicants  apply  must 
necessarily  suffer  by  numerical  comparison 
with  regions  and  Institutions  from  which 
large  numbers  of  capable  students  apply. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  the  Foundation  haa 
made  every  effort  to  publicize  the  avail- 
ability of  fellowships  as  widely  as  possible. 

If  you  feel  that  the  fellowships  are  not 
being  given  adequate  publicity,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  It.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  deans  and  the  pro- 
fessors can  help  a  great  deal  by  directing 
the  attention  of  capable  students  to  the 
fellowship  program  and  encouraging  them 
to  apply.  For  the  academic  year  1953-64  a 
total  of  3,318  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived, representing  an  Increase  of  about  11 
percent  over  last  year.  Included  in  the  total 
are  about  500  renewal  applications  of  fel- 
lows now  studying  under  National  Science 
Foimdation  awards. 

Some  disappointment  has  been  voiced  be- 
caiise  the  first  group  of  National  Science 
Foundation  fellows  gravitated  In  their  choice 
of  Institutions  toward  a  small  number  of  the 
larger  institutions.  Here  again,  however,  the 
law  Is  quite  specific  In  stating  that  fellows 
may  elect  to  attend  accredited  nonprofit  or 
foreign  Institutions  of  higher  education  of 
their  own  choice.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  that 
anyone  would  wish  to  have  It  otherwtse. 

A  more  widespread  distribution  can  come 
abo\rt  only  through  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  offering  graduate  study 
attractive  to  advanced  students  In  science, 

FOUNDATION    SHOWS    FaOGRXSS 

In  summary,  what  can  be  said  regarding 
the  accomplishments  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  after  approximately  2  years  of 
operation? 

First,  that  we  have  a  small  but  sound  pro- 
gram of  research  support  In  areas  where  Fed- 
eral money  has  been  less  frequently  avail- 
able. Second,  we  are  supporting,  this  year, 
677  graduate  fellows  In  various  stages  of 
advanced  training  In  the  sciences.  Third, 
and  perhaps  most  significantly,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  some  headway  In  the 
formulation  of  national  science  policy. 

The  data  which  we  have  collected  thus  far 
points  increasingly  to  the  need  for  strength- 
ening basic  research  and  for  a  reexamination 
by  the  universities  themselves  of  their  own 
position  with  respect  to  the  balance  between 
basic  and  api^led  research  and  between  ap- 
plied research  and  teaching  in  their  insti- 
tutions. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  I  bring  these 
Boatters  to  your  attention  not  as  news,  for 
I  know  that  you  are  already  aware  of  many 
aspects  of  the  problem;  rather  I  am  seek- 
ing to  enlist  your  cooperation  and  youi  help 
in  furthering  the  common  cause.  Tou  are, 
I  am  sure,  keenly  aware  of  existing  and  Im- 
pending shortages  In  the  supply  of  trained 
scientists  and  engineers.  You  probably  live 
in  flaily  awareness  of  the  pressure  of  work 
needed  in  a  great  variety  of  applied  and 
developmental  fields. 

Because  the  needs  for  sustaining  basic  re- 
search and  educatlcHi  m  research  are  more 
subtle  and  less  obvious  to  the  public,  the 
bitfden  of  proving  those  i>eeds  must  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  experienced  groups  such  as 
this. 

In  my  oplnkm.  w*  are  at  %  critical  Jxmc- 
ture  with  respect  to  basic  research.  We 
must  meet  all  the  demands  which  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  prodvcee  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  loag-tcnn  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. Unless  we  are  able  to  make  a  ccnvlnc- 
ing  ease  for  these  nseila  now.  iPe  are  In  some 
danger  of  finding  aU  of  onr  faeUittes  and  all 
of  o\ir  efforts  being  concentrated  on  the 
needs  of  the  mo«n>nt>  with  no  provtslan  be- 


ing made  for  the  scientific  capital  of  the 
future. 

I  know  that  you  share  with  me  the  feel- 
ing that  such  a  situation  would  be  disas- 
trous to  our  national  welfare  and  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  education. 


What  Think  Ye  of  Ammca? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress: 

Address  DxLivnxD  bt  J.  H.  Whttc,  Prisidknt, 
Mississippi  Vocational  CkiLLEOx,  Itta  Bkma. 
Miss.,  at  11th  Annual  CxLaaaAnoN  of  ths 
Tabosian  HoapiTAL.  Mound  Batov,  Miss.. 
rwuvuLT  13,  1953 

WHAT   THINK    TS   OT  ASCBUCAT 

Sir  P.  M.  Smith,  chief  grand  mentor,  the 
honor  which  has  been  extended  to  me  to 
address  this  worthy  organisation  will  always 
be  a  pleasant  memory.  May  I  congratulate 
you,  the  members  of  the  Knights  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Tabor,  on  your  11th  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Taborlan  Hospital  here  in  the 
all-Negro  town  of  Mound  Bayou,  which  Is 
known  the  world  over.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  your  vision  of  putting  nickels 
and  dimes  together  to  build  a  fine  Institu- 
tion over  a  short  period  of  11  years. 

I  come  to  your  institution  undesirous  of 
seeking  honor  for  myself,  but  to  render  honor 
to  you  tor  your  vision  and  your  courage  to 
follow  able  leadership. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Mississippi 
Vocational  College.  An  institution  born  In 
a  cotton  patch,  growing  to  take  Its  place 
among  the  leading  colleges  In  America  and 
rendering  leadership  in  the  Delta  and  State 
in  the  advancement  of  education.  An  Insti- 
tution 3  years  old.  with  State  appropriations 
amounting  to  (2,00 1,000  as  of  today.  This 
Institution,  with  a  well-trained  faculty  to 
give  to  the  boys  and  girls  the  fundamental 
principles  of  life,  will  stretch  Its  branches 
forth  for  their  good — morally,  economically, 
and  spiritually.  Thank  God  for  those  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  institution  and 
thank  God  for  those  who  are  carrying  the 
Idea  forth. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  tell  that  we  live  In  times 
mc^  vmusual.  It  Is  no  task  to  reason  that 
the  world  has  lost  its  balance  and  is  swing- 
ing Into  space,  holding  on  only  by  the  pro- 
verbial cobweb. 

The  UnlUd  States  today  has  the  oldest 
unchanged  government  In  the  world.  It  has 
witnessed  others,  through  the  years,  come 
and  go.  It  has  seen  them,  born  out  of  sac- 
rifice and  noxirlshed  with  the  best  blood 
of  the  people,  crumble  into  dust.  It  has 
survived  about  six  devastating  wars,  yet. 
dimly  through  the  smoky  clouds  behold  Old 
Glory  still  waving  in  the  breeze.  Democ- 
racy must  have  been  bom  by  a  God -given 
spirit.  It  must  have  been  conceived  by  hon- 
est souls  whose  ultimate  goal  was  a  free 
and  happy  people.  Democracy  must  have 
been  twice  blessed;  blessed  to  and  by  those 
who  conceived  It;  blessed  to  and  by  those 
who  have  Inherited  It  as  a  way  of  life.  One 
great  writer  has  said,  "God  sifted  a  whole 
nation  that  He  might  send  choice  gram  over 
into  this  wilderness." 

When  we  journey  into  the  page*  of  history 
and  with  our  Imaginations  ptcture  the  little 
at  pflgiims  who  landed  on  the  Ameri- 
tfKwes  about  SSO  years  ago  facing  ths 
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T»st  wflderness  with  nothing  except  a  dogged 
dat«rmlnation  and  an  honest  prayer,  w*  are 
•bla  to  understand  the  extent  of  oiur  herlt- 
-•««.  When  we  think  of  the  hardships  and 
handicaps;  when  we  think  oT  the  denseness 
of  the  forest  Infested  with  serpents  and  de- 
•tnxctlTe  animals;  when  we  think  of  the 
hunger,  the  tears,  and  the  fears,  we  should 
•bout  »  happy  "Thank  Ood"  for  the  gicxr  of 
the  Uia  we  Uve. 

Can  we  stand  Idly  by  and  face  a  challenge 
to  deiBOcraoy  at  this  stage  of  the  game? 
Can  we  even  debate  giving  up  this  kind  of 
life  for  the  kind  which  caused  our  forebears 
to  liflk  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  trirlng 
to  cross  the  3,000  miles  of  stormy  waters? 
It  la  believable  that  there  are  those  of  us 
who  hsrve  lost  all  sense  of  hooor?  Are  there 
those  of  us  who  have  forgotten  the  language 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forebears;  a  lan- 
goage  wtth  which  we  might  voice  a  people's 
ooBimon.  well-earned  heritage?  Can  we  re- 
member the  expressions  of  patriots  who  have 
passed  Into  the  great  beyond: 

1.  "As  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

2.  IChBm  are  th«  Uxom  that  try  men's 
•oma.** 

S.  "I  regret  that  Z  have  but  one  life  to 
glv*  for  my  ooantoy." 

4.  *Xlhaty  and  union  now  and  forever, 
one  aad  Inasparabls.  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  pec^te,  and  for  the  pec^to." 

It  we  can  forget  these  things  we  are  not 
worthy  to  live  In  the  land  of  prtcelees  liberty, 
In  the  land  ol  plenty.  Never  in  history  has 
»ny  people  known  a  standard  oC  living  as 
high  as  that  which  Amerleana  aojoj  today. 
What  think  ye  of  AmerWrnt  a 

ftrttaps,  I  may  be  challenged.  X  have 
mad*  some  positive  declarations  wholly  and 
solely  In  high  praise  of  our  way  of  life — 
dsmocraey.  How.  let  us  stop  and  take  stock 
in  verllloatlon  of  these  aasertlons: 

Ftoat.  that  we  live  in  America.  Is  only  by 
dreumstance;  but  that  America  lives  as  she 
does,  is  not.  The  Founding  Fathers  would 
not  establish  a  government  without  very 
careful  planning  for  individual  rights  and 
liberties.  Freedom  of  religion  was  among 
th«  first  pUms  set  torth  in  the  reatan  of 
personal  Ubertles.  Freedom  of  speech  was 
Its  paraUeL  n^edom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  petition  and  assembly  followed  in 
their  rightful  places. 

Secondly,  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprtse.  on  its  record.  Is  Indisputedly  the 
most  progressive  and  completely  democratic 
form  of  capitalism  yet  devised  by  man.  It 
la  the  only  economic  system  which  provides 
Investors,  producers,  and  consumers  with 
fireedom  of  choice  and  opportunity.  We  pro- 
duced in  America,  the  late  Henry  Ford,  whose 
fortune  was  so  fabulous  that  it  has  been 
said — if  all  his  possessions  were  converted 
Into  dollar  bills  and  these  were  placed  end 
to  end.  they  would  reach  around  the  world. 
Then,  you  might  say.  Henry  Ford  Is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  what  a  man  may  do  in  Amer- 
ica, but  his  success  is  not  in  keeping  with 
that  which  may  be  expected  of  lir.  Average 
Cltlsen.  In  refutation  of  his  opinion*  may 
I  remind  joii  that  America  can  boast  of  many 
men  of  aU  races,  who  have  amassed  great 
fortunes. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attentkn  to  men 
of  our  own  race  who  have  reached  a  stage  of 
distinction  because  America  allows  one  to 
rise  as  high  as  "he  can  lift  himself  by  bis 
own  bootstraps."  Xven  though  the  Negro 
race  is  ^{voxlmately  only  80  years  removed 
trora.  slavery,  it  can  boast  of  financiers  whose 
wealth  was  not  inherited  but  amassed  as  a 
result  of  their  own  Ingenuity  and  effort.  As 
examples  there  are:  The  late  C.  C.  Spauld- 
inga;  the  Houstons;  Dr.  J.  X.  Walker,  of  the 
Universal  Life  Insxirance  Co.;  and,  bom  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Ed  Scott,  one  of  the 
South's  leading  planters.  These  men  have 
"dug  deep"  and  made  themselves  economi- 
cally secure  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  in 
spite  of  niimerous  handicaps. 


These  things  have  been  done  In  a  de- 
mocracy. Ask  any  one  of  these  men  how  it 
was  done  and  the  answer  will  invariably  be — 
through  vision,  Ingenuity,  toll,  and  rugged 
Individualism.  Ask  this  organization  how  it 
was  built,  and  it  wiU  say— through,  vision. 
Ingenuity,  toll,  and  nigged  individiiallam. 

Iliis  stands  as  a  challenge  to  you.  to  me. 
and  to  all  Americans  who  have  built  the 
greatest  and  the  only  successful  economic 
system  in  the  world.  This  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, for  what  country  has  not  been  the 
recipient  of  America's  gifts — even  to  the 
powerful  Russia  who  was  sustained  and 
nourished  thro\igh  the  last  war,  on  Ameri- 
can wealth.    What  think  ye  of  America? 

Before  the  war  Negroes  did  not  seek  train- 
ing in  the  skilled  fields.  The  need  for 
skilled  craftsmen  in  national  defense  was 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  technological 
advances  since  the  wu  have  made  this  need 
more  lasting.  Charles  K.  Hall,  a  retired  De- 
partment of  Commerce  specialist  in  statistics 
on  the  Negro,  reported  that  the  dearth  of 
skilled  labor  among  Negroes  was  one  of  the 
most  woeful  findings  of  the  last  war.  Some 
of  his  comparisons  are  most  interesting: 

1.  Negroes  have  three  times  as  many 
clergymen  as  machinists;  whites  have  five 
times  as  many  machinists  as  clergymen. 

2.  Negroes  have  6  times  as  many  college 
presidents  and  professors  as  technical  engi- 
neers: whites  have  3  times  as  many  technical 
engineers  as  college  {wesidents  and  profes- 
sors. 

3.  Negroes  have  about  as  many  undertakers 
as  physicians;  whites  have  one  and  one-half 
times  as  xxumy  physicians  as  undertakers. 

4.  Negro  carpenters  average  1  to  every  87 
families;  whites  average  1  carpenter  to  every 
80  families. 

6.  There  are,  among  Negroes,  8,000  more 
miisicians  than  machinists;  whites  have  4 
times  as  many  machinists  as  mxisicians. 

6.  There  are.  among  Negroes.  1,000  more 
undertakers  than  electricians;  whites  have  9 
times  as  many  electricians  as  undertakers. 

7.  There  are  S  Negro  carpenters  for  every 
Negro  plasterer  and  cement  finisher;  there 
are  12  wblte  carpenters  for  every  plasterer 
and  cement  finisher. 

8.  Negroes  have  twice  as  many  clergymen 
as  brick  and  stone  masons;  whites  have  twlc* 
as  many  brick  and  stone  masons  as  clergy* 
men. 

9.  Negroes  have  09  times  as  many  clergy- 
men as  chemists:  whites  have  20  times  as 
many  clergynaen  as  rhamta^j 

10.  98  percent  of  all  the  plumbers  In  the 
United  States  are  whits,  yet  Negroes  owned 
070,000  homes  in  1930. 

We  must  admit  that  the  foregoing  may  be 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of 
union  practices;  and  I  congratulate  the 
Knights  and  Daughters  of  Tabor  for  their 
great  work  in  organizing  and  yntnniidng  our 
people. 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  principles  of 
Democracy  or  the  tendencies  of  communism, 
but  I  am  an  American  citizen:  and  as  such, 
I  have  seen  opening  before  my  eyes,  doors 
of  opportunity  for  every  m*".  As  a  member 
of  a  minority  group,  I  have  often  wondered 
if  we  are  turning  out  products  fast  enoxigh 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

Actually,  the  progressive  improvement  of 
race  relations  and  the  econonic  rise  of  the 
Negro  in  America  are  examples  of  democracy 
In  action.  The  most  exploited  Negroes  in 
America  are  more  fortunate  than  the  citlams 
of  Russia  or  of  her  satellites. 

Oeorge  a  Schuyler  said.  "In  188S,  about 
95  percent  of  American  Negroes  were  illit- 
erates: today,  there  is  little  Illiteracy  among 
them.  In  1900,  there  were  1»4  million  col- 
ored pupils  In  public  elementary  schools; 
today,  the  enrollment  exceeds  2»4  mlliion. 
In  1900  there  were  92  public  high  schools  in 
the  South;  today  there  are  2,500.  S<»ie 
10,000  Negroes  are  gradiwtcd  from  coUege 
each  year;  and  there  are  70,000  students  in 


attendance.**  This  climb  from  chattel  Slav- 
CTy  has  come  about  in  America. 

In  1900  It  was  prophesied  that  disease 
would  exterminate  the  American  Negroes. 
Today  their  life  expectancy  la  00  years,  only 
8  years  less  than  that  of  the  American  White. 

In  1900  Negroes  owned  17  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  homes;  they  now  own  86  percent. 
There  are  184,000  farm  owners  with  farms 
averaging  70  acres.  Altogether,  American 
Negroes  own  over  1  million  homes. 

The  economio  pnnreat  of  the  Negro  over  the 
past  50  year* 

Negroes  own  14  banks.  200  credit  unions. 
00,000  retail  businesses.  20  saving  and  loan 
associations,  and  25  large  insurance  com- 
panies, with  assets  of  more  than  tlOO  million. 
They  have  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  insur- 
ance in  force  in  27  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Negroes  own  and  publish  150 
newspapers  ami  several  major  magazines  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  three  million. 

Admittedly,  we  still  have  a  kmg  way  to 
go.  but  instead  of  being  apologatlc  about  this 
record,  Americans  should  be  prood  that  their 
free  system  has  bsen  capable  oi  sooh  elas« 
ticlty. 

In  eonclutUm 

A  new  world  is  in  the  making.  What  It 
wUI  be  depends  largely  upon  the  principles 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  strong  toward  the 
weak.  When  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
decide  that  hiunan  relationships  and  broth- 
erly love  must  be  the  prevailing  tendencies 
before  peace  can  be  obtained,  we  will  hear 
no  more  the  roar  of  cazmon.  we  win  weep 
no  more  at  the  destruction  at  human  lives  by 
wars,  we  wlU  witness  a  new  birth  of  trvedom 
under  Ood. 

Lord  Ood  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet — ^lest  we 
forget — tost  we  forget  our  rich  heritage  and 
the  grand  and  glorious  opportunities  which 
America  and  democracy  offw  us.  What  think 
je  of  America? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 


ov  mnrsn^vama 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRCBKNTATT7ES 

Tuetdaw,  March  21, 19M 

Mr.  KELXiET  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  riixnored  that  John  Forbes, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
is  to  be  replaced  by  a  geologist  from  the 
copper  industry.  This  would  be  f  uiuay 
If  it  were  not  tragic.  That  a  man  with 
John  Forbes'  education,  training,  and 
years  of  experience  in  the  mining  todus- 
try  should  be  removed  so  suddenly  from 
this  position  is  nothing  short  of  aston- 
ishing. 

Tlie  position  of  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  is  fraught  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  saving  lives  and  property  in 
the  mining  industry.  No  one  can  achieve 
satisfactory  success  in  this  poslUon  with- 
out an  expert  engineering  background 
together  with  long  years  of  experience 
in  the  mining  field.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  much 
In  the  same  category  as  Army  and  Navy 
oCQcers  who  are  trained  for  the  particu- 
lar task  of  defending  this  country.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should 
be  trained  for  the  task  of  saving  lives 
of  men  in  the  mining  industry,  as  well 
as  saving  property.  There  is  no  better 
qualified  man  for  this  position  than  John 
Forbes.  I  repeat  that  it  wiU  be  a  tragedy 
if  he  is  replaced. 


Partaenlup  ia  Meetmf  Needs:  Ammcam 
Vitwpai^ 

EXTENSION  OF  lUSMMlKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscxMfsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23.  1593 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  address  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  given  before  the  first 
annual  conference  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Middle  East  at  the  Hotel 
Delmonico  In  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  address  by  Miss 
Thompson  is  a  ctiailenge  to  all  of  us. 
She  says  that  the  great  need  is  to  create, 
share  in.  and  preserve  a  community  fa- 
vorable to  an  organic  way  of  life  that 
has  grown  from  deeper  roots  than  mate- 
rial needs.  We  recognize  If  we  are  honest 
that  within  the  last  decade  that  great 
emfrfiasls  has  been  placed  on  material 
things,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world. 

This  has  led  to  an  unhealthy  condition 
throughout  the  world  and  now  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  stress  the  need  for  a 
culture  that  is  geared  to  the  spiritual. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Thompson  also  points 
out  that  any  attempt  universally  to  im- 
pose one  way  of  life— one  mind  form,  one 
ideology — upon  all  human  cultures  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  cultural  wars  or  to  the 
extermination  of  all  cultures.  In  fact. 
It  will  result  in  a  return  to  a  precultural, 
■arage  condition. 

We 


She  sasrs^ 
understand  and  praetioe  this  fundam«ntal 
prlncipls  of  the  political  gold«i  rule.  The 
recognition  of  the  inftnlte  diversity  of  peo- 
ples, communities,  and  cultures  Is  not  an 
element  that  divides  mankind.  It  Is  an  ele- 
ment that  unites  it,  and  the  only  one  that 
rcn  uiUts  it  freely  and  without  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brilliant  address  by 
Miss  Thompson  follows: 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  announced  to 
■peak  a  few  words  this  morning  is  "Partner- 
ship In  Meeting  Needs:  An  American  View- 
point." This  subject  was  not  chosen  by  me. 
but  by  my  ooUeagxies  and  friends  in  the 
American  Prlends  of  the  Middle  East,  which 
In  this  era  of  alphabet  designations  we  have 
all  come  to  call  AFMB.  But  I  thought  It  a 
good  topic  for  discussion,  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  choice.  However,  the  dlscusalon 
of  common  needs  is  so  widespread  and  so 
general  that  I  wondered  whether  I  could 
contribute  anything  new,  or  fresh,  in  an  ap- 
proach to  the  subject.  I  first  a^ed  myself 
what  are  universal  human  needs? 

All  nations  are  communities  of  human  be- 
ings. Tou  will  note  Ihat  I  say  communi- 
ties and  not  collectives.  There  U  a  vast 
difference  of  content  between  these  two 
words,  and  they  must  exist,  I  am  sure,  with 
that  difference  of  cor  tent  and  meaning  in 
•very  language.  In  Older  to  build  a  cathe- 
dral, a  temple  or  a  hctne,  one  starts  with  a 
collection — a  coUecUon  of  stones,  or  logs,  or 
Ules,  or  bricks,  or  v/hatever  materials  or 
collection  of  materials  one  needs,  or  has 
envisaged  for  the  bui  ding.  But  the  cathe- 
drml.  the  temple,  the  moaque.  or  the  home 
is  not  a  collection  of  iitones.  bricks,  tiles,  or 
mortar.     It   is   somslhlng  else   altogethar. 
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which  the  collection — the  materials — does 
not  even  describe.  Out  of  fomileasneas, 
form  has  been  created;  out  of  emptiness. 
room  has  been  created;  out  of  materials  inu- 
tile in  themselves,  utility  has  been  created; 
and  out  of  materials,  possessing  in  them- 
selves no  particular  beauty,  beauty  has  been 
created.  Wherever  the  collective  or  materials 
Is  put  together  to  create  a  building  to  trans- 
cend mere  use — as  In  the  building  of  a  cabin, 
or  a  hut,  whose  piirpoec  la  solely  rude  shel- 
ter— ^then  a  new  element  enters  into  the 
building,  the  element  of  expression,  of  spirit, 
of  soul.  When  that  expression  is  sufflclently 
lofty,  we  recognize  that  the  building  has  be- 
come more  than  the  expression  of  mater^ils, 
plus  able  architects,  craftsmen,  builders,  and 
artists.  It  is  more  than  the  expression  of 
the  materials  plus  the  collection  of  individ- 
uals who  labored  on  the  design  and  its  ful- 
fillment. It  is  the  expression  of  a  commu- 
nity and  of  a  culture. 

The  first  need,  therefore,  of  human  be- 
ings, is  to  belong  to  a  community.  As  an 
individual,  apart  from  a  community,  he  re- 
mains a  stick,  a  stone,  a  piece  of  mortar,  not 
even  an  individual,  except  as  a  cipher  is 
Individual,  and  this  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal talents.  There  may,  that  is  to  say, 
lurk  in  his  prodigious  talents — as  an  artist, 
a  philosopher,  a  formulater  of  political 
ideas — but  none  of  these  can  find  expression 
except  In  a  community  and  a  culture. 

But  what  constitutes  a  community?  What 
brings  it  into  being,  and  maintains  ItT 

Most  phlloeophers  of  history  believe  that 
It  comes  Into  being  as  a  response  to  the 
challenge  of  environment  and  that  the  cul- 
tures it  produces  reflect  the  challenge.    The 
challenges  to  the  desert -dweller,  the  island- 
dweller,    the    forest-dweUer    have.    Indeed, 
produced  various  ways  of  life,  various  means 
of  defense,  various  types  of  mind,  and  vari- 
ous systems  of  -human  society,  though  aU 
these  are  now  being  modified,  for  better  or 
worse,   by   the   impact   of   industrialization 
and  scientific  technology.     As   air   warfare 
means  that  there  are  no  islands  any  mote, 
that  can  be  defended  by  navies  patrolling 
the  UKHtts  of  a    channel,  a  sea,  or  an  ocean, 
so  hydrological  science  predicates  the  even- 
tual   disappearance    of   the    desert — unless, 
of  course,  the  present  gardens  of  the  world 
are  previously  turned  into  manmade  deserts. 
Communities  are  maintained,  it  would  ap- 
pear, on  the  negative  side  by  the  need  for 
defense  against  external  enemies,   and,  on 
the  positive  side  by  the  creation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  written  and  unwritten  law  to  rule 
their  own  members,  and  by  a  distinguishing 
way  of  life,  recognized  and  approved  by  the 
overwhelming  majorityf    But  from  whence 
come  these  systems  of  law  which  represent 
the  ethos  of  a  community? 

I  know  of  no  case  in  history  where  they 
cannot  be  traced  to  religion.  The  first  gov- 
ernment of  an  societies  would  appear  to  be 
theocratic.  In  all  civilization  secular  laws 
have  their  roots  in  obssrvations  and  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  first  enunciated  by  reU- 
gious  leaders,  prophets,  seers.  One  cannot 
imagine  the  secular  legal  systems  of  the 
western  states,  for  InsUnce,  without  the  10 
Judaic  Commandments,  which  came  to  the 
west  via  the  spread  of  Christianity,  with  its 
added  emphasis  on  Justice  tempered  by 
mercy  and  love.  Ancient  pagan  communities 
and  states  such  as  those  of  Greece  and  pre- 
Christian  Borne  were  not  heathen,  but  pan- 
theUtlc  and  the  attempt  to  discern  tha  will 
of  the  gods  was  essential  to  the  creation  of 
a  state -supported  system  of  ethics. 

On  April  1.  General  Elsenhower,  then  still 
the  commander  of  SHAPE  in  Paris,  told  me 
In  a  remazkabie  oonversatlon,  "The  most  im- 
portaat  thing  about  any  person  or  society  Is 
what  they  baUeve  in.  It  is  more  important 
than  its  productive  system,  its  wealth,  or  iU 
technology — ^more  important  In  war  as  in 
peace."  That  U  why,  as  a  reporter,  I  have 
always  trtoA  to  flxid  out  In  advance  of  a 


TlsK  to  a  foreign  country  or  new  dvlllBatlon. 
what  its  basic  religious  precepts  are.  Why, 
before  I  ever  set  foot  in  the  Moslem  world,  X 
read  carefully  the  basic  books  of  the  Koran, 
"nils  discussion  may  seem  to  you  a  little 
farfetched  and  off  the  point,  because  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  think  of  needs  In 
terms  of  material  things — of  machines,  im- 
plements, the  dollar  gap,  technological  know- 
how,  etc.  But  all  these  needs,  as  I  see  It, 
are  secondary  to  the  need  to  create,  share  In, 
and  preserve  a  community  fav<H^ble  to  an 
organic  vray  of  life  that  has  grown  from 
deeper  roots  than  material  needs. 

"nie  root  trouble  with  Imperialism,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  It  Introduces  an  alien  culture 
Into  another  culture,  and  places  the  alien 
way  of  life  in  a  dominant  position.    The 
culture  that  it  thus  Introduces  and  to  an 
extent  Imposes  may  be  sui>erlor  or  inferior 
to  the  other.     Such  definitions  themselves 
Involve  standards  of  value  by  no  means  uni- 
versal.   The   alien   rule   may   be   definitely 
and  visibly  superior  in  tangible  ways,  it  may 
bring    more    indxistrial    know-how,    greater 
public  sanitation,  and  more  advanced  medi- 
cal   practices   for   Instance.     It   may   bring 
what  we  call  progress.    But  it  invariably  sets 
up    psychological    frictions   of   the    deepest 
sort,  and  the  most  profound  discomfort  and 
"dis-ease,"  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
XXJhtical  ideas  which  it  may  Introduce  even- 
tually rebound  against  it.    To  take  an  illus- 
tration, the  very  extent  to  which  the  British- 
educated  Mr.  Nehru  was  anglicized  and  thus 
Indoctrinated  vrlth  Ideas  of  self-government 
and  political  freedom,  enhanced  his  passion- 
ate belief  in  Indian  political  independence 
and  freedom.    Three  centuries  of  the  British 
Raj  in  India  could  not  turn  one  Hindu  or 
one  Indian  Moslem  into  an  Englishman  nor 
an    English    education    make    Mr.    Nehru 
English. 

Nothing,  In  fact.  Is  more  tenacious  than 
a  deeply  embedded  culture,  maintained  by 
a  community,  even  by  a  community  In  polit- 
ical subservience  to  aliens.    In  the  long  run, 
the  imported  culture  must  either  ruthlessly 
erase  the  native  community  culture  and  its 
carriers  and  fill  it  with  one's  own,  as  the 
European  settlers  did  with  the  community 
cultures  of  the  American  Indian  nations  on 
this  continent — and  as  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  do  wherever  their  Janissaries  gain  full 
and  despotic  control  of  a  non-Russian  com- 
munity—or they  will  be  driven  out  by  the 
native  culture  and  Its  carriers  or,  by  absorp- 
tion,   be    deprived    of   their    own.    France, 
which  canonized  Joan  of  Arc  as  the  national 
saint,  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  hcrtd  north 
Africa  as  a  colony  or  protectorate.    St.  Joan, 
who    put    a    weak    and    good-for-nothing 
Dauphin  in  the  throne  of  France,  was  the 
first  statesman  In  modem  history  to  pro- 
claim that  the  British  had  to  get  out  of 
prance  simply  because  they  were  not  French- 
men, and  thereby  enimciated  an  entirely  new 
but   extremely   modem   principle  of   legiti- 
macy, restated  centuries  later  by  Woodrow 
Wilson:    The    right    of    self-determination. 
Thus,  eventually,  French  rule  wUl  absolutely 
end  in  north  Africa  simply  because  French- 
men are  not  Arabs.  •  Eventually  Russian  rule 
wUl  end  In  China  and  elsewhere  simply  be- 
cause you  cannot  make  a  Chinaman  or  any- 
one else  into  a  Russian.    Any  attempt  uni- 
versally to  impose  one  way  of  life,  one  mind 
form,  one  ideology  upon  all  hoiman  cultures 
will  inevitably  lead  to  colossal  wars  or  to 
the  extermination  of  all  cultures — a  return 
to  a  precilltural  savage  condition. 

*7  love  my  country,"  said  the  great  Italian 
national  leader,  Ma>artni.  "because  I  lovs  and 
understand  the  idea  of  a  country,  and  I  ask 
nothing  for  my  country  that  I  would  not 
readily  grant  to  all  others." 

These  are  the  wcntts  of  a  statesman  and 
a  prophet.  The  essence  of  partnership  in 
need  Is  that  we  understand  and  practice  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  political  golden 
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The  neognltkm  of  the  Infinite  dlrenlty 
of  peoples,  communities,  and  cultures.  Is  not 
an  element  that  divides  mankind.  It  Is  ac- 
txially  an  element  that  unites  It.  and  the 
only  one  that  can  unite  It  freely  and  with- 
out oppression.  I  am  an  American,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  product  of  western  experience 
and  culture;  I  want  to  help  keep  America 
Amei-lcan,  in  the  Christian  tradition  and 
western  ciilture.  as  a  necessity,  indeed,  to 
the  continuance  of  any  meaningful  life  in 
this  coimtry.  But  because — exactly  be- 
cause— this  is  my  desire,  I  resi>ect,  and  in- 
deed I  share  in.  the  ambition  of  other  clTlli- 
zatloos — ^Arabs,  Hindus,  Persians,  Indone- 
sians— to  create  and  maintain  civilizations 
representative,  not  of  me,  but  of  themselves. 
No  civilization  but  that  of  Prance,  In  the 
13th  century,  when  Christendom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  intensity  of  belief  and  ex- 
pression could  ever  have  created  Chartres 
Cathedral.  But  no  Frenclunan  who  ever 
lived  could  have  created  the  city  of  Ispha- 
han,  or  built  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  or 
written  the  Koran  which  rises,  straight  as 
It  were,  out  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  the 
magical  Arab  skies.  Ideas,  to  be  sure,  often 
wander  until  they  find  their  roots  in  ground 
previously  prepared.  Christ  was  a  Palestini- 
an and  a  Jew.  but  Christianity  took  Its  roots 
In  Greece  and  Rome,  and  never  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Judaism,  out  of  which  it  was  most 
legitimately  bom. 

But  these  differences,  which,  where  they 
find  their  highest  expressions,  create  the  di- 
versity, beauty,  magic,  and  glCH7  of  the  world 
are  not  compartmentalized  into  chambers 
between  which  there  is  no  in  ter com  mxin  1  - 
cation.  If  each  is  approached  with  respect 
and  desire  for  understanding — for,  one  may 
say,  ones  own  education — they  fertilize  each 
other,  and  one  always  finds  points  of  iden- 
tity. I  f oiuid  no  conversation  In  the  Middle 
■sst,  on  my  last  trip  there,  more  interesting 
and  illimilnating  than  the  one  Dr.  Hopkins 
and  I  had  with  King  Idrls  I,  of  Libya. 

Here  two  Americans,  from  a  widely  sepa- 
rated place,  sat  and  conversed  with  a  desert 
chieftain,  not  about  politics  at  all,  but  about 
comparative  religions  and  the  role  of  the 
prophet  in  society.  I  felt  no  estrangement 
during  this  conservation,  even  conducted  as 
it  was  over  the  barrier  of  language  and  a 
translator.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  It  re- 
plete with  points  of  contact.  And  this,  again, 
in  an  ever-narrowing  and  increasingly  inter- 
dependent world  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
human  need  after  sufficient  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  to  provide  for  physical  survival, 
namely  the  need  for  communication.  But 
communication  Is  a  strictly  two-way  street. 
I  am  not  communicating  with  you  In  this 
little  talk  except  to  the  extent  that  you  com- 
municate back,  with  the  doubts,  disapprovals, 
or  confirmations  of  your  own  mind.  Propa- 
ganda is  not  communication,  for  it  is  con- 
centrated, or  largely  concentrated,  on  telling 
others  what  they  ought  to  think.  Real  com- 
munication demands  an  exchange  of 
thought.    It  Is  a  conversation. 

In  my  two  recent  and  intensive  trips  to 
the  Arab  world  I  did  not  go  out  to  express, 
for  instance,  my  own  views  on  the  State  of 
Israel,  or  to  tell  anybody  what  he  ought  to 
think  about  it.  I  went  to  find  out  what 
Arabfl,  Arabs  from'many  countries  and  in 
various  social  stations  of  life,  tho\ight  and 
why  they  thought  it;  not  to  tell  them  what 
they  ought  to  think  about  American,  or  Brit- 
ish, or  French  policy,  but  to  listen  to  what 
they  did  think,  and  learn  why.  Por  what 
they  ought  to  think  has  no  political  reality, 
and  what  they  do  think  is  political  reality. 
Communication  always  Involves  the  attempt 
to  put  yourself  into  the  mind  and  place  of 
the  other — as  diplomacy  also  Involves  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  put  oneself  in  the  mind  and 
place  of  even  one's  worst  enemy.  (Inciden- 
tally, the  failure  of  this  capacity  for  em- 
pathy, which  requires  imagination,  is  a  basic 
reason  why  political  conflicts  enlarge  into 
wars.) 


The  effort  always  elicits.  In  my  experl- 
ence,  a  response.  No  one  is  Interested  in 
our  views  who  is  not  convinced  that  we  are 
equally  interested  in  his.  No  one  will  listen 
except  to  one  who  listens  in  turn.  Commu- 
nication is  like  Job's  with  Ood — "Let's  us 
reason  together."  Reasoning  together  starts 
with  mutual  sympathy.  (I  note  that  the 
new  American  version  of  the  Bible  has  Job 
say,  not  "I  will  reason  with  Ood,"  but  "I 
will  argue  my  case  before  Ood."  I  fear  the 
rewrlters  of  the  King  James  version  are  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  modem  tendency  to  think 
communication  is  a  self-centered  debate  and 
rebuttal.)  The  aim  of  real  communication 
is  sjrnthesls,  in  which  opposltes  can  become 
identities  in  some  points  of  agreement.  But 
before  one  can  reach  identity  in  views,  one 
mxist  Identify  oneself  with  the  other.  Be- 
fore strangers  can  become  friends  they  must 
identify  themselves  with  each  other. 

Now.  it  is  primarily  to  meet  these  needs  in 
respect  to  cme  area  of  the  world — the  needs 
of  the  communities  to  exist  and  to  be  wel- 
come and  respected  in  their  existence;  the 
need  of  commiinlties  to  communicate  with 
the  world  with  which  they  are  interdepend- 
ent— that  the  American  Friends  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  exists. 

We  exist  to  communicate  the  Middle  Kast 
to  America,  and  to  communicate  at  least  part 
of  America — that  part  we  can  justly  claim  to 
represent — to  the  Middle  Bast.  The  aim  of 
our  organization  is  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  channels  of  understanding  that  are  pres- 
ently cluttered  with  the  debris  of  past  poli- 
cies, events,  errors,  and  failures.  Our  pur- 
pose is  nothing  lees  than  to  establish  bonds 
of  affection.  Every  himaan  soul  in  the  world 
strives  for  affection,  as  a  basic  need,  as  a 
Justification  of  one's  very  existence  as  a  per- 
son, and  so  do  all  communities.  No  matter 
how  strong  and  powerful  one  may  be.  as  a 
person  or  a  nation,  the  withdrawal  of  affec- 
tion should  always  be  recognized  as  an  omi- 
nous sign.  Whatever  we  want  to  create  or 
hold — whether  it  is  a  market  for  ova  goods, 
companionship  in  defense,  or  anything  else — 
will  succeed  or  fail  exactly  to  the  degree  that 
we  are  able  to  elicit  faith,  triut,  and  affec- 
tion. If  these  seem  intangibles — though 
politics  is  to  an  extraordinary  extent  the  art 
of  discerning  and  dealing  with  intangibles — 
the  means  we  use,  and  of  which  you  will  hear 
this  noon,  in  Dr.  Hopkln's  first  annual  report 
are.  of  course,  perfectly  tangible.  But  that 
is  the  spirit  which  animates  our  movement. 
We  call  ourselves  "friends"  of  the  Middle 
East,  meaning  that  we  wish  to  elicit  and  re- 
turn the  mark  of  friendship,  comprehension, 
and  affection. 

Walt  Whitman  wrote,  "Fear  not.  affection 
will  solve  the  troubles  of  nations  yet." 

And  this  I  may  say  in  the  name  of  the 
I»'ophet  Mohamet,  upon  whom  be  peace. 
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HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PXMKSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  residual  oil.  in  spite  of  all  the 
shouting,  is  still  continuing  to  flow  in 
unabated  quantities  into  our  shores, 
thereby  disrupting  the  coal  industry, 
throwing  thousands  of  men  out  of  work, 
injuring  business  establishments  in  min- 
ing areas,  and  helping  to  bring  ruin  to 
many  coal  mine  owners  and  operators. 
Twenty-one  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  limit  this  oil.  but  as  yet  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion. May  we  look  forward  soon  to 
some  effort  to  stem  this  flow  of  residual 
oiL 


Walker  Coooty,  Ala.,  It  a  Good  PUce  To 
LiTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  SI^BAliA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  March  31.  1953 

Mr.  FTJ.TOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Jimmy  Brotherton,  a  citizen  of  my  home- 
town of  Jasper,  Ala.,  has  Just  won  flrst 
place  in  competition  with  all  students  of 
the  Walker  County  white  elementary 
schools  in  the  Jasper  Jaycees'  "Opera- 
tion Enthusiasm"  essay  contest. 

Jimmy's  essay,  styled  "Walker  County, 
Ala.,  Is  a  Oood  Place  To  Live"  and  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  leading  elements  of 
the  coimty's  economic  strength,  follows: 
Wauus  Cottntt,  Ala..  Is  a  Good  Placb  To 

LIVB 

(By  Jimmy  Brotherton) 

Walker  County,  Ala.,  la  a  good  place  to 
live  because  of  all  the  advantages  and  op- 
portunities it  offers  to  all  its  people.  It 
offers  opportunities  in  farming.  In  cattle 
raising,  in  mining,  In  dairying,  and  In  other 
industries.  It  has  fine  scbool  systems,  good 
parks,  and  recreational  facilities.  Most  of 
all  It  has  a  good  future.  We  have  had  trouble 
with  the  mlues  closing  down  in  Walker 
County,  but  the  mines  are  going  to  reopen 
and  btulness  will  be  better.  The  Birming- 
ham News  on  February  3.  19&3.  said.  "Walker 
County  abounds  in  opportunities  for  phe- 
nomenal economic  growth." 

Many  people  are  IntereBted  in  cattle  rais- 
ing. At  the  present  time  there  are  300 
small  herds  of  cattle,  among  which  are 
Hereford,  Angus,  and  Shorthorns.  There  are 
65  farmers  who  have  formed  an  association 
called  the  Walker  County  Cattlemen's  Aaao- 
clation. 

Many  4-H  members  are  raising  fine  live- 
stock. Each  year  a  cattle  show  is  held  to 
compete  for  ribbons  and  other  prizes  to  make 
the  people  of  Walker  Coimty  more  interested 
in  cattle  raising. 

Walker  County  has  good  climate  for  gra>- 
Ing  because  winters  are  mUd.  Por  this  rea- 
son dairying  has  good  possibilities.  Most  of 
the  milk  \ised  in  this  county  is  shipped  in, 
but  the  dairying  business  is  growing. 

Coal  mining  has  been  the  most  Important 
industry  in  Walker  County  for  many  years. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  over  a  billion  tons 
of  coal  that  can  be  mined  here.  There  are 
seven  large  seams,  Blue  Creek.  Jagger,  Mary 
Lee,  Mount  Carmel,  Newcastle,  Pratt,  and 
America.  Many  of  these  have  closed  down 
because  there  has  been  no  market  for  coal. 
But  the  demands  for  electricity  and  the  ua« 
of  steam  plants  to  generate  it  are  causing 
coal  to  be  used  again.  The  new  steam  plant, 
Gorgas  No.  3,  which  will  be  built  soon,  will 
require  much  coal. 

Walker  County  has  a  total  of  861,000  acres 
In  timber,  making  it  possible  for  many 
lumber  mills  to  run  succensfully.  Other  in- 
dustries that  offer  opportunity  tor  employ- 
ment are  a  textile  mill,  a  mattress  factory,  a 
garment  mill,  a  brick  and  ceramics  plant,  a 
brush  factory,  a  leather  goods  factory,  and 
an  ssphalt  plant. 

Other  things  that  make  Walker  County  a 
good  place  to  live  are  fine  school  buildings 
throiighout  the  coimty;  Memorial  Park, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Bute;  and 


many  beatitiful  places,  such  as  Clear  Creek 
Palls.  Walker  County  is  servsd  by  five  major 
raUroads,  has  good  highways  xinnectlng  with 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  Chittanooga,  and 
NashvUle.  These,  with  the  Warrior  River 
waterway  system,  place  Walker  County  In  an 
Important  geographical  posl;lon. 

The  Industrlaa,  the  naturU  reeoureea.  Its 
fkrtM  government,  and  people  make  the  future 
of  Walker  County  bright,  a:ul  a  place  that 
people  wiU  want  to  Uv*. 


NatnralizatioB  Procee^aft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPRISSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  n,  1953 

Mr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  :>peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rk- 
oRD,  I  include  the  foUowirg  speech  made 
by  me  on  the  occasion  of  naturalization 
proceedings  in  the  Unit-Kl  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  March  10.  and  also  tbe  program  of 
the  proceedings: 

Ik  tht  Umttb)  Statbb  DrBranrr  Cou«t  rem,  rm 
DisnuCT     or     Columbia — MATinuusATiOM 
PaOCKKOXKOS— Mabcb  10.  1()&8 
Convening  of  court  at  10  a.  m. 
Presiding-.  Judge  P.  Dlekiiison  Letts. 
Presentation   ol    colors    ty    the    National 
Honor   Guard   of   the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  State*. 

Introduction  ot  Mr.  8.  CJiurchUl  Elmore, 
chairman  of  the  commltteo  on  clti«nshlp 
of  the  Bar  Aseociatiosi  at  the  District  of 
Columhia.  program  chairman. 

Becitation  of  The  American's  Creed  by  Mrs. 
Allcne  Torrens,  department  president  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  DlsUtct  of  ColumbU. 
Veterans  ot  Foreign  Wars  at  tbm  United 
States. 

Address  by  Hon.  JAioa  L  Doixivn,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Sixth  District  of  Iowa. 

ReciUtlon  of  This  Is  My  America  by  Frank 
Topash.  past  department  ccmmander  of  the 
DUtrict  of  Colxmibia.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Address  by  Mrs.  George  Hartman.  chair- 
man, citizenship  committe*.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Conclusion  of  welcoming  ceremony:  8. 
ChurchlU  Elmore. 

Presentation    trf    petitioners:    l/jwell    B. 
Palmes,  Naturalization  Examiner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Se;  vice. 
Motion  for  admission:  LcweU  B.  Palmes. 
Granting   of   motion:    The   Honorable   F. 
Dickinson  Letts. 

Administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  by 
the  clerk.  Harry  M.  Hull. 

Address  by  Hon.  F.  Dickliison  Letts.  Judge. 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  Ute  Flag  led  by  the 
Clerk.  Mr.  HulL 
Retiring  of  colors. 
Closing  of  court. 

AonoM  BT  How.  jAicn  I.  DoixivBt,  or  Iowa 

Mr.  Doixivsa.  May  it  please  the  court. 

The  Courr.  Mr.  Domvia 

Mr.  DoixivEK.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  gathered  here  for  a  very  important  oc- 
casion for  us  who  are  citlzijns  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  and  for  you  who  are 
about  to  become  citizens  cf  this  country. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume,  I  l>elleve.  that  you 
who  ar*  about  to  be  citizens  seek  this 
privilege  because  you  see  something  here 
which  you  woxild  like  to  obtain  for  your- 
selves: else,  you  would  not  have  applied  for 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


We  who  have  enjoyed  citizenship  In  this 
great  country  can  well  understand  why  you 
would  wish  to  Join  us  in  pledging  allegiance 
to  this  flag,  and  In  adhering  to  the  principles 
which  have  Just  been  read  to  you  in  The 
American's  Creed. 

Let's  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  what 
America  means  and  what  it  shall  mean  to 
you  when  you  do  become  citizens. 

LetiB  talk  first  about  the  geography  of 
America. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  have  traveled 
across  this  country  from  eoast  to  coast. 
Indeed,  I  presume  that  some  of  you  entered 
the  country  from  the  western  ports.  And 
ao  you  know  a  little  something  about  the 
mEignltude  snd  the  magnlfloence  of  America; 
stretching  forth  8.000  mllee  between  two 
great  oceans,  and  extending  from  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Oxilf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south.  Here  is  an  area  of  land  which 
geographically  has  no  counterpart  In  all  the 
world. 

I  would  remind  you  that  this  Is  the  only 
great  country  of  the  world  which  has  an 
outlet  on  the  two  principal  oceans  of  the 
world — the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 

America  looks  east  to  Europe  and  looks 
west  to  Asia,  and  on  the  inside  of  that  vast 
territory,  my  friends,  there  are  48  different 
SUtes. 

I  do  not  know  who-e  you  will  live  as  you 
continue  your  citizenship  In  this  country, 
but  if  you  become  a  good  citizen,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will,  you  can  go  any  place 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  live 
and  nobody  can  teU  you  you  cannot  ga  If 
you  want  to  live  in  Texas,  or  Maine,  or  Wash- 
ington State,  or  Virginia,  or  any  of  the  other 
States  in  between,  you  can  do  so.  And  when 
you  start  out  to  make  a  Journey,  you  may 
go  from  here  to  there  without  any  Impedi- 
DMnt,  without  anybody  stopping  you,  with- 
out anybody  interfwlng  with  your  free  travel 
from  one  place  to  another. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  who  have  had 
experience  in  other  countries  know  that  that 
is  a  rare  and  significant  thing,  about 
America. 

So,  remember  that  you  are  alxTUt  to  be- 
come the  citizen  of  a  great  country  merely 
from  the  physical  standpoint  and  merely 
from  the  geographic  standpoint.  But  that 
is  not  all.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  reason. 
X  presume,  for  any  of  you  to  seek  citizenship 
here  in  America.  I  would  guess  that  the 
greatest  reason,  the  greatest  Impulse,  the 
greatest  impelling  force  is  that  you  seek 
here  the  freedom  which  has  become  synony- 
mous with  America. 

All  around  the  world  our  country  Is  known 
as  a  free  land  and  where  the  Uberty  that  the 
Individual  has  comes  not  from  the  State, 
but  is  given  by  Ood  himself. 

You  have  studied  in  your  preparatory  wotTl 
to  becoming  citizens,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; and  how  can  any  of  you  ever 
forget  those  Immortal  words: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rlghU,  and  among  those  rights 
ate  life,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 


Bow  can  any  of  you  ever  forget  that?  How 
can  any  American  citizen  ever  forget  the 
resounding  phrases  of  freedom  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  in  the  BUI 
of  RlghU?  As  thU  court  so  well  knows, 
those  freedoms  which  belong  to  American 
citizens  are  protected  here  in  this  court. 
If  you  are  unjustly  accused  of  some  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  you  have  the  safeguard  of 
the  courU  of  the  United  States  and^  of  the 
48  SUtes  to  protect  thoae  rlghU  of  yo\irs. 

Just  for  example,  here  in  our  country  you 
may  worship  God  according  to  the  dlcUtes  of 
your  conscience.  You  are  not  answerable  to 
any  sheriff,  to  any  commlasar.  to  any  poten- 
UU.  to  any  SUU  oflloer.  You  may  go  to 
whatever  house  of  worship  you  choose;  or. 
If— unfortvmately  In  my  view— you  do  not 
chooee  to  worship  Ood.  you  need  not;  no- 


body forces  you  to.  That  Is  a  matter  of  your 
own  conscience,  and  there  Is  no  underUklng 
on  the  part  of  anybody  In  this  free  land  to 
be  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  a  free 
American  citizen.  We  have  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  In  Anierica.  Not  a 
few  of  our  i^ilosophers  believe  this  is  the 
fundamental  freedom;  that  an  others  are 
based  upon  it. 

There  are  many  other  freedoms  which  I 
might  mention,  but  I  cannot  transgress  upon 
the  time  of  the  court.  But  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  this,  however:  That 
with'every  freedom  that  is  enjoyed  in  Amer- 
ica, there  is  a  correlative  responsibility.  If 
you  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  coxirts,  you 
likewise  must  defend  the  oourU,  and.  if 
called  upon,  serve  as  a  Juror.  If  you  believe 
in  represenUtlve  self-government  and  you 
have  the  opportunity,  you  must  exercise  your 
franchise  and  express  your  will  when  It 
comes  to  going  to  the  polls.  If  3rou  believe 
in  freedom  of  speech — and  who  doesnt  In 
this  country  of  ours — ^you  must  likewise  re- 
member that  freedom  of  speech  Is  limited  by 
the  truth. 

As  one  of  ttM  great  Justices  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  said  once:  "There  is  no  free- 
dom of  speedi  to  falsely  give  an  alarm  of 
'fire'  in  a  crowded  theater,  because  that  is 
false." 

So.  I  suggest  to  you  who  are  about  to  be- 
come citizens,  and  I  suggest  likewise  to  my- 
self and  those  others  here  who  already  are 
citizens,  that  every  blessed  freedom  we  enjoy 
has  a  correlative  responslbiUty.  and  I 
charge  you  and  I  charge  myself— everyone — 
that  we,  as  we  recall  our  freedoms,  do  not 
forget  our  responsibilities. 

I  have  one  further  thought  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you:  The  step  you  are  about 
to  take  Involves  not  only  a  menUl  adjust- 
ment, but  it  demands  an  emotional  adjust- 
ment as  well.  Because  when  you  become 
citizens  of  this  great  country,  we  insist  that 
you  not  only  intellectually  accept  the  pre- 
cepU  and  the  Ideals  of  our  Govenunent  and 
our  society  but  we  Insist  that  you  accept  it^ 
as  an  emotional  attitude.  We  insist  from 
American  citizens  a  deep  and  abiding  loyalty 
to  America,  a  patriotic  fervor.  If  you  please, 
for  the  Institutions  of  our  country. 

Too  often,  alas,  some  of  oxu  people  have 
been  misled  by  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy.- 
They  have  failed  to  understand  that  our 
country  reqtiires  not  only  the  mind  of  man 
but  it  requires  the  hearts  and  the  loyalty 
of  man. 

So,  as  you  take  your  oath  of  allegiance, 
as  you  wUl  do  presently,  I  hope  you  will  do 
It  without  any  reservation.  I  hope  you  wlU 
take  that  oath  with  the  stem  resolve  In  your 
heart  to  accept  the  principles  of  American 
Government  and  American  society,  but  also 
that  you  will  make  a  stem  resolve  to  be  a 
loyal  citizen,  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
patriotic  fervor  for  this,  your  new  country. 

R  Is  only  by  that  means  and  by  that 
method  that  America  can  continue  strong 
and  great.  It  Is  only  thus  that  we  can  per- 
petuate and  continue  the  blessings  which 
we  have  under  oxir  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  sure  to  those  of  you  who  are  about 
to  become  citizens,  this  is  a  moment  of  high 
resolve,  with  high  purpose.  I  hope  that 
these  ceremonies  this  morning  wlU  iminrss 
upon  you  the  decisive  nature  of  this  step  you 
are  taking.  There  is  nothing  in  your  life 
that  Is  going  to  be  quite  like  It.  You  will 
never  have  an  equivalent  exp«ience.  I  dare 
say  that  your  experience  may  be  such  that 
your  loyalty  to  America  may  even  exceed 
that  which  some  of  us  who  are  bom  citi- 
zens possess.  I  think  none  of  us  should 
forget  that  except  for  those  descended  from 
the  aborigines,  the  American  Indians  in 
this  country,  all  of  us  have  our  background 
and  our  ancestral  roots,  either  recenUy  or 
remotely,  In  another  country.  We  have  aU 
come  here  either  pmrsonally  or  through  our 
ancestor*  tKMa  mxaa  foreign  land. 
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The  clrcxunBtance  of  time  has  brought 
■ome  ot  us  here  before  others.  That  being 
the  case,  it  ill  becomes  us  who  were  here 
earlier,  or  whose  forefathers  came  here 
earlier,  to  look  down  or  cast  any  aspersions 
upon  those  who  have  come  later.  And  that 
Is  not  my  Intent  this  morning,  I  assure  you. 
Indeed  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  intent  or 
content  of  this  experience  through  which 
you  are  going.  It  is  merely  to  impress  upon 
you.  as  best  we  are  able,  that  now  you  are 
coming  with  us;  you  are  to  become  a  part 
of  America,  and  we  welcome  you  as  fellow 
dtisena. 


Outer  of  Director  of  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Laid  to  RepabBcan  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  IX.LINOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

Vb.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ruth- 
less blfi:h  hand  of  petty  partisan  politics 
rears  its  ugly  head  in  the  removal  of  Dr. 
A.  V.  Astin  as  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  behooves  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  read  carefully 
the  following  article. 

Every  previous  administration.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  has  kept  this  im- 
portant agency  free  of  politics.  By  its 
very  nature  it  should  be.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  catastrophe  befalling  Ameri- 
can business  than  the  placing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  a  political 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  imscrupulous 
men. 

This  agency  exists  for  the  protection 
of  American  business  and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans against  false  advertisement.  It  is 
the  principal  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  fundamental  research  in 
physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
engineering.  Its  value  to  business  and 
to  the  American  buyer  can  be  appraised 
in  the  following  description  of  the  Bu- 
reau's functions  as  listed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory: 

The  Bureau's  worlc  on  standards  of  quality 
lets  up  attainable  standards  to  assure  high 
utility  in  the  products  of  industry  and  fur- 
nishes a  scientific  basis  for  fair  dealing  by 
promoting  truthful  branding  and  advertising. 
Standards  of  performance  are  usually  speci- 
fications for  the  operative  efDclency  of  ma- 
chines or  devices;  their  ultimate  purpose  Is 
to  make  exact  knowledge  the  basis  of  the 
buyer's  choice  and  to  clarify  the  understand- 
ing between  the  manufacturer,  distributor, 
retailer,  and  consumer. 

The  introduction  of  the  spoils  system 
in  the  Biu-eau,  the  interference  from 
superiors  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  a  danger  sign  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  in  particular  for  Amer- 
ican business.  Who  can  now  have  con- 
fidence in  reports  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards? 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I 
include  herewith  an  article  by  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning: 

Tbk  Washington  Mekbt-Oo-Rouno 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

ASTIN  otrsrm  L&m  to  xnyittsncs 

Dr.  A.  V.  Astln.  Director  of  the  National 

Bureau  of  Standards,  and  a  noted  scientist. 


has  been  trying  for  several  weeks  to  get  an 
appointment  with  his  chief,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks.  As  the 
head  of  one  of  the  nonpolltlcal,  scientific 
bureaxis  of  Oovernment,  he  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss future  problems. 

Secretary  Weekn,  however,  did  not  see  blm. 
But  last  week.  Dr.  Astln  suddenly  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Commerce  Department  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Craig  Sheaffer,  head  of 
the  fountain  pen  company,  and  was  fired. 
Be  was  asked  to  turn  in  his  resignation 
within  3  days. 

He  also  was  lectured  regarding  the  Btireau 
of  Standard's  dlaf,'no6U  of  battery  additives, 
a  system  of  injecting  epeom  salt,  supposedly 
to  pep  up  auto  batteries.  The  B\ireau  had 
found  officially  that  these  battery  additives 
or  hypoes  to  give  a  battery  new  strength 
were  of  no  value.  Sheaffer  didn't  like  this 
diagnosis  and  told  Dr.  Astln  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  futxire  was  to  be  run  on  a 
businessman's  bfusls. 

Behind  this  is  some  highly  Interesting 
background. 

First,  it  should  be  known  that  the  first 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Samuel 
Stratton,  held  office  for  25  years  under  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Another  direc- 
tor, Lyman  S.  Brings,  was  appointed  by  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Republican,  and  reappointed  by 
Pranklln  Roosevelt,  Democrat.  Politics  has 
been  kept  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

BATTLI  OVXK  BATTKBIXS 

Second,  It  should  be  known  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  Is  called  upon  almost  every 
week  by  the  Post  Office  Department  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunission  to  test  some  arti- 
cle which  may  be  falsely  advertised  or  may 
be  involved  in  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Such  examinations  are  routine.  They  are 
also  welcomed  by  most  business  firms.  Wll- 
lard.  Exide,  and  other  standard  battery  man- 
ufactvirers,  for  Instance,  have  supported  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  its  work  of  diagnos- 
ing battery  additives. 

As  such  routine,  the  Bureau  was  asked  to 
examine  AD-X2.  a  battery  additive  maniifac- 
tured  by  Pioneers,  Inc.,  ol  Oakland,  Calif., 
which  claimed  AD-X2  could  restore  Jaded  or 
semi-wornout  batteries.  The  Bureau  made 
such  an  examlnaticm,  and  reported  that  "the 
addition  of  AD-X2  to  the  acid  solution  of 
storage  batteries  decreases,  rather  than  in- 
creases, the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
electrolyte." 

This  report  was  contested  immediately  by 
Jess  M.  Ritchie,  president  of  Pioneers,  Inc.. 
who  began  to  pull  wires  In  Washington. 
Eventually  his  wire-pulling  contributed  to 
the  sudden  firing  of  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

How  powerful  was  Ritchie's  wire-pulling 
is  indicated  by  what  happened  after  the  Post 
Office  Department  Issued  an  official  order 
against  AD-X2  on  March  3,  putting  it  on 
the  mall  fraud  list. 

That  night  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
himself  argued  and  pleaded  with  Postmaster 
General  Arthiir  Suinmerfleld,  persuaded  him 
to  suspend  the  mall  fraud  order.  Thus,  in 
the  Official  Postal  Guide  of  March  3  it  is 
stated  that  AD-X2  is  placed  on  the  list  of 
mall  frauds,  while  2  days  later,  March  6, 
the  Postal  Guide  suspends  the  order  and  says 
AD-X2  is  not  a  mall  fraud  after  all. 

It  was  one  of  the  quickest  reversals  of 
fraud  to  be  seen  around  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment in  many  years. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story,  however. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sheaffer,  of 
Sheaffer  pens,  has  said  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  help  business.  Apparently  he  was  not 
interested  in  helping  Exide,  Wlllard,  or  other 
standard  battery  manufacturers,  but  rather 
the  makers  of  batt<!ry  hypoes. 

For  he  telephone<l  the  Chemical  and  Engi- 
neering News  and  demanded  that  they  not 
publish  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards condemning  AD-X2.  The  Chemical  and 
Engineering  News  editors  felt  they  were  their 


own  best  judges  of  what  they  should  publish 
and  went  ahead  with  publication. 

Later,  Sheaffer  wrote  the  News  an  official 
letter  stating  that  the  report  did  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sheaffer  also  phoned  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  demanded  that  no  more  copies  of 
the  report  be  given  out  and  that  no  state- 
ment regarding  battery  additives  be  made. 
However,  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
later  asked  Sheaffer  for  copies,  and,  red  faced, 
he  had  to  ask  the  Bureau  to  violate  the  rule 
he  had  Just  laid  down  and  send  out  more 
copies. 

As  a  climax  to  the  whole  thing.  Sheaffer 
called  in  Dr.  Astin,  whose  scientists  had 
merely  been  doing  what  they  had  been  doing 
for  yean,  and  fired  him. 

NoTK. — When  Sheaffer  was  examined  by  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  hs 
defended  his  sponsorship  of  radio  commen- 
tator Upton  Close,  and  alibied  regarding  the 
fact  that  he  contributed  91,300  to  rabble- 
rouser  Merwin  K.  Hart.  He  also  contrib- 
uted $1,000  to  Senator  McCastbt,  the  man 
who  is  causing  Sheaffer's  chief  in  the  White 
House  so  much  trouble. 


Lefislatort  Rap  United  States  on 
Fallbrook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Lcoislatoss  Rap  Unitd  States  on  Fall- 
nooK — Statx  Gboxtp's  Rxport  Calxs  Waisb 
Claim  Moves  UnraLT  Intolxxabi.b 

(By  Ed  Alnsworth) 
A  California  State  legislative  committee 
yesterday  denounced  as  utterly  Intolerable 
the  attempt  of  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  and  the  Navy  under  the  Truman 
administration  to  claim  the  water  of  private 
owners  in  the  Fallbrook  area. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a  hearing  by 
the  committee  at  Temecula  in  Riverside 
County,  December  30,  at  which  many  wit- 
nesses were  heard. 

Senator  Nelson  S.  Dilworth,  of  Riverside 
County,  is  chairman  of  the  conunittee  on 
petitions  and  complaints  which  conducted 
the  hearing.  The  other  two  members  are 
Senators  James  E.  Cunningham  and  Clyde 
A.  Watson. 

coicMrrm  statkicknt 

"The  methods  of  both  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  the  Navy  in  claiming  the  water 
used  tor  many  years  by  thousands  of  small- 
home  owners  who  have  bucket  wells,  wind- 
mills and  domestic  and  livestock  watering 
wells  is  utterly  Intolerable  and  indefensible." 
the  committee  said. 

"These  small -home  owners  are  completely 
unable  to  obtain  coimsel  and  defend  their 
right  to  water  in  the  Federal  Court  with  at- 
tendant expense. 

"The  controversy  In  the  Santa  Margarita 
watershed  is  due  to  sudden  Increased  demand 
for  water.  The  Intelligent  and  sensible  way 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  proceed 
Is  to  set  out  to  conserve  all  floodwaters  now 
unused  and  then  to  obtain  additional  Colo- 
rado River  water  as  needed  from  the  Metro- 
politan Aqueduct.  We  are  advised  that  this 
can  be  done  for  costs  that  are  economically 
practicable."* 


ooNtMxas  ooBOOMrat 

"We  commend  the  Congress  for  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  funds  by  the  Oepartment  at 
Justice  to  prosecute  this  suit.  It  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  Navy  also,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  seen  fit  to 
disregard  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  tlis  United  States  (forbidding  it 
to  spend  money  for  the  prosecution) ,  we  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  specifically 
directed  to  the  Depu-tment  cf  the  Navy  as 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

The  report  contains  copies  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report,  the  original  com- 
plaint, testimony  of  witnesses  at  the  Decem- 
ber  30  hearing,  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  long  struggle  of  California  farmers 
against  the  gigantic  Federal  suit. 

ooNtntzNcn  AwamtD 

At  the  moment,  the  Fallbrook  case  is  In  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  new  conferences  between  the  local 
people  and  the  Navy  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments. 

Representathre  Nowoa  Ponnaow.  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigratlon  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Hoxise  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  arranged  the  confer- 
ences and  agreed  to  hold  up  pi-oposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  case  pending  their  outcome. 

Originally,  there  was  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  the  Fallbrook  people  on  one 
hand  and  the  Marines  of  Ciimp  Pendleton 
and  the  Navy  on  the  other  for  construction 
of  a  dam  on  the  Santa  Margaxlte  River,  with 
the  costs  and  water  to  be  shared.  It  now  is 
hoped  that  this  arrangement,  which  was  up- 
set by  the  suits  filed  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  Gena«I.  can  be  revl\  ed. 

■um  tzb  op 

The  Federal  suiU  themselves  In  United 
States  district  court  here  are  tied  up  at 
present  by  proceedings  before  the  United 
SUtes  ninth  court  of  appeals  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Many  discussions  have  been  conducted  In 
Washington  between  representatives  of  the 
new  Elsenhower  administration  and  the  Fall- 
brook people  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  to  a  clear-cut  ooDCluaion.  fair  to 
all. 

The  committee  stressed  the  hardships  In- 
flicted upon  the  farmers  of  the  Fallbrook 
Public  Utility  District  as  a  result  of  the  suit. 
It  offered  as  an  exhibit  In  the  report  a  letter 
to  Senator  Dilworth  from  the  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  refusing  to  consider  loans 
for  farmers  within  the  district  because  of 
the  Federal  water  suits. 

"Can  we  blame  private  banks  for  refusing 
loans  to  these  farmers  who  are  defendanU 
In  the  Federal  court  suit  to  take  away  their 
water  rights  when  the  National  Govern- 
ment's farm-loan  agency  Itself  refuses  to  con- 
sider loans  In  the  Fallbrook  district?"  the 
report  asks. 

The  committee  made  some  caustic  com- 
ments on  the  leasing  of  military  land  by 
Camp  Pendleton  for  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  farmers  who  pay  little  tax. 
Information  on  the  use  of  water  at  the  camp 
was  denied  them  by  the  coimnandlng  officer 
November  10,  1B63,  the  committee  said. 

MOKX  LXASBS  AOQXTnUD 

However,  the  report  said.  "Twelve  or  more 
persons  have  secured  leases  on  Caix^>  Pendle- 
ton land  from  the  Marine  Corps,  with  water 
for  irrigation  at  ordinarily  frost-free  lemon 
groves,  winter-season  vegetable  crops,  and 
specialty  flower  fields  for  sale  as  cut  flowers. 

"They  enjoy  almost  complete  tax  exemp- 
tion but,  of  course,  use  the  schools  and  roads 
of  the  county. 

"If  this  Und  Is  not  needed  for  military 
purposes,  it  has  been  suggented  that  it  be 
sold  to  veterans  In  small  blocks  and  put  back 
on  the  tax  rolls." 


Social-Scairity  Hardship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ZLUNOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Sun-Times  of  March 
30.  1953: 

SociAL-SftnuT  r  Hakoskip 
Despite  the  vario\is  improvements  In  a\xe 
social-security  law,  there  are  still  some  seri- 
ous defects.  One  flaw  In  particular  works 
a  distinct  emotional  as  well  as  financial 
hardship  on  many  Americans  who  reach  65, 
the  age  at  which  old-age  benefits  are  sup- 
posed to  start. 

As  the  law  now  stands  It  contains  a  so- 
caUed  work  clause.  Under  it,  any  person 
who  earns  more  than  $75  a  month  cannot 
draw  old-age  benefits.  This  prohibition  on 
earnings  applies  to  persons  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  75.  After  the  age  of  75  a  person 
may  draw  his  Social  Security  benefits  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  earn. 

But  the  person  between  65  and  75  must 
make  a  choice.  If  he  wants  his  old-age  bene- 
fits, toward  which  he  has  contributed  over 
the  years,  he  must  accept  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  any  Job  which  pays  him  more 
than  $75  a  month. 

At  the  present  time,  old-age  payments  nm 
from  a  minimum  of  $25  a  month  to  a  top  of 
$85  for  a  single  person.  The  minimum  for 
a  couple  is  $45,  and  the  maximum  monthly 
payment  U  $188.75.  The  average  paymenU 
now  being  made  run  about  $65  for  a  single 
person  and  $100  for  a  couple. 

In  either  case,  the  amounts  are  scarcely 
more  than  is  neceseary  for  bare  subsistence 
in  this  age  of  highly  Infiated  living  costs. 
Many  persons  reaching  65  might  enjoy  par- 
tial retirement — ^that  is.  drawing  social-secu- 
rity beneflU  and  taking  a  part-time  Job  to 
swell  the  family  income  to  at  least  $200  or 
$250  a  month.  But  the  work  clause  would 
prohibit  that  for  the  average  person  who 
reaches  65. 

Even  more  unjiist  is  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
hibition on  earnings  does  not  apply  to  in- 
come which  may  be  received  from  invest- 
ments— such  as  stocks  and  bcmds  or  rental 
property.  The  man  or  woman  who  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make  such  Investments  years 
ago,  and  now  receives  Income  from  them.  Is 
entitled  to  receive  his  old-age  benefits  a« 
weU — no  matter  how  much  the  investment 
Income  may  be. 

In  that  regard,  the  work  clause  could  be 
said  to  represent  "class"  legislation.  In  that 
it  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  relatively 
well-to-do  as  against  the  less  economically 
lucky. 

One  of  the  first  bills  introduced  at  this 
session  of  Congress  was  a  measure  by  Repre- 
sentative Yates,  Democrat,  of  Dlinols,  caU- 
Ing  for  elimination  of  the  work  clause.  Since 
then  there  have  been  other  similar  bills,  one 
by  Representative  OenrarrAQ,  Republican,  of 
New  York.  Obtsktao  has  observed  that  "to 
penalise  people  in  the  65-to-75  age  bracket 
by  depriving  them  of  sodal-seeurity  benefits 
If  they  continue  to  work  Is  not  only  unjust 
but  repugnant  to  the  whole  American  phUos- 
ophy  of  Ufe." 

Under  the  Yates  and  Ostnrtag  plans,  ths 
65-year-old  man  or  woman  would  be  free  to 
w(ffk  or  not  and  still  receive  old-age  bene- 
fits. That  is  merely  elemental  Justice,  and. 
In  a  day  when  there  Is  a  shortage  of -man- 
power, it  would  prevent  unduly  h^vy  drains 


on  this  invaluable  national  resource.  Legls* 
latlon  along  the  lines  of  the  Yates  and  Oster- 
tag  bills  should  be  passed  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 


A  European  Federation  To  Include  Na- 
tions of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President-in-exlle  of  Poland  delivered 
recently  a  public  speech  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Polish  National  Council  in 
London,  which  is  the  Polish  free  parlia- 
ment, in  which  be  made  several  points 
of  great  interest  to  the  United  States, 
proving  that  his  constructive  thinking 
runs  parallel  to  what  I  believe  should  be 
our  foreign  policy.  The  Presldent-in- 
exile.  August  Zaleski,  gave  the  full  en- 
dorsement of  his  government  to  a  Euro- 
pean federation,  which  would  include 
alongside  of  Western  Europe,  also  the 
Eastern  European  nations  after  their  re- 
gaining freedom.  In  this  connection  he 
appealed  for  the  liberation  not  only  of 
nations  now  occupied  by  Soviet  Russia, 
but  also  of  the  many  enslaved  nations 
within  Soviet  Russia  proper,  which  have 
striven  for  independence  under  the  czars 
and  now,  increasingly  so,  long  to  be  free 
from  Muscovite  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  President-in-exile 
Zaleski 's  speech: 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  chief  ^ 
architect  of  the  Allied  victory  received  in 
the  last  Presidential  election  an  imprece- 
dented  majority  of  votes,  giving  him  not  only 
an  exceptional  authority  within  his  own 
country,  but  also  a  great  authority  among 
all  the  nations  at  the  world.  Sut>sequent 
enimciatlons.  both  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
have  proved  to  our  deep  satisfaction  that 
these  statesmen  have  placed  as  their  central 
objective  the  return  to  moral  principles  in 
international  relations,  which  were  so  long 
disregarded  In  the  practical  politics  of  our 
time.  The  first  expression  of  this  trend  was 
the  announcement  of  the  policy  of  liberation 
to  replace  that  of  containment.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  new  policy  wlU 
not  be  realized,  although  we  are  fuUy  cogni- 
zant of  the  difficulties  which  this  policy  wiU 
encounter  frc«n  those  poUticlans  who  have 
shared  the  Uluslon  that  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment can  secure  permanent  peace  to  the 
world. 

Another  field  In  which  we  are  vitally  In- 
terested Is  the  matter  of  a  European  fed- 
eration, which  i^^iears  to  be  greatly  desired 
by  the  United  States.  Dlfflcultlee  which  this 
project  encounters  in  Europe  stem  from  ths 
fear  exiwessed  by  many  that  a  federated 
Western  Europe  would  become  an  object  o* 
German  preponderance.  The  only  way  to 
allay  this  anxiety  is  to  broaden  the  field  of 
such  a  federation  to  Include  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe.  To  increaae  ths 
future  federation  by  the  many  millions  of 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  federation,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  render  impassible  the  seizure 
of  power  by  the  eventual  renascence  of  Ger- 
man imperialism.  EnTliagtng  such  a  Fed- 
eraUon   as   the   *»•»   w*»   of   guarante^ag 
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».  the  Polish  Ocmrrtmtnt  in  exile  is 
itfiDg,  by  all  means  open  to  It,  to  lend  Its 
Mstrfnnrn  to  the  Idea  of  a  Exiropean  federa- 
tion. The  enormous  terrltca-les  an^xed  by 
Russia,  otber  territories  which  politically 
she  has  subjugated  and  her  Immeasurable 
colonial  possessions  In  Asia,  made  of  Russia 
a  pcww  vhlch  alway  will  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world,  unless  freedom  Is  extended  to 
the  nations  of  Riissla  proper  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  applied  to  these 
enslaved  peoples.  The  grare  events,  both  In 
Poland  and  on  the  International  scene,  re- 
quire from  all  the  Poles  abroad  a  full  mobiliz- 
ing of  their  combined  efforts  for  etBclent 
action.  I  fully  believe  that  we  are  ready 
to  fulfill  our  obligations  in  this  respect  and 
that,  in  fact,  we  are  all  united  in  so  doing. 
Furthermore,  I  earnestly  believe  that  we  will 
create  a  formal  political  imlty  which  will 
signify  to  the  whole  world  the  real  \mity  of 
purpose  which  animates  all  free  Poles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
expressions  by  the  Polish  Govemment- 
In-exile  of  confidence  that  the  United 
States  Is  entering  upon  a  policy  of 
liberation  as  opposed  to  containment  is 
borne  out  by  the  future.  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  some  of  the  more  recent  acts 
of  our  present  administration  leave  some 
doubt  in  my  mind  whether  this  confi- 
dence is  Justified. 


Qaoto  UmiUtioB*  on  Impwrts  •£  Residaal 
FnelOU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  viBonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESSMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  31,  1953 

1ST.  WAMPI£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  19  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
3317,  which  would  establish  quota  limi- 
tations (»  imports  of  foreign  residual 
fuel  oil.  To  date  there  have  been  21 
bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
1  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  John  Sher- 
ICAN  CoopsR.  of  Kentucky,  which  pro- 
poses to  limit  the  importation  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
gimestic  demand  for  that  fuel  in  the 
rresponding  calendar  quarter  of  the 
previous  year. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, since  the  importation  of  residual 
fuel  oil  is  having  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  coal  industry,  railroads,  and  related 
Industries  of  America. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Haysi,  Va., 
Kiwanis  Club: 

Whereas  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Haysi.  Va..  Is 
made  up  of  citizens  of  the  town  of  Haysi 
and  the  citizens  of  Dickenson  County.  Va.; 
and 

Whereas  tlie  basic  Inditstry  in  said  town 
and  county  is  the  mining  of  coal;  and 

Whereas  the  livelihood  of  the  citizens  of 
the  said  town  and  ooimty  are  dependent, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  upon  the  mining  of 
■aid  coal;  and 

Whereas  the  market  fen*  coal  mined  In  said 
Dickenson  County  Is  at  its  toweet  ebb  in 
recent  years;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  labm'ers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  lack  of  a 
market  for  coal  mined  In  Dickenson  County; 
and 


Whereas  buslne»  has  declined  dlie  to  the 
fact  that  the  aforementioned  men  are  now 
unemployed;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  mar- 
ket for  coal  from  Dickenson  County  has 
reached  such  a  deplorable  condition  is  that 
resid\ial  oU  manuiactured  in  other  coun- 
tries is  being  imported  into  this  coimtry. 
duty  free,  and  placed  into  competition  with 
our  dmnestic  fuels;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  o\ir  concerted  opinion  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  our  Representatives 
In  Congress  is  to  protect  our  dcHnestlo  in- 
dustries :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  (1)  That  each  member  of  this 
club  views  with  much  concern  the  afore- 
mentioned facts  and  each  member  of  this 
club  hereby  resolves  to  exercise  their  influ- 
ence to  relieve  this  situation;  (2)  that  proper 
officers  of  this  club  are  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  Member  of 
the  United  States  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia;  that  additional 
copies  be  sent  to  each,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Tariff 
Commission  of  the  United  States;  (S)  that 
each  member  of  this  club  hmnbly  requests 
our  delegation  in  Congress  to  see  that  proper 
legislative  action  be  taken  to  protect  the 
coal  Industry;  (4)  that  copies  of  tills  reso- 
lution be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
club  to  show  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Klwanls  Club  of  Haysi,  Va.,  have  gone  on 
record  as  doing  our  share  in  trying  to  restore 
a  vital  Industry  to  normalcy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Dickenson  County  who  de- 
pend on  the  coal  Industry  for  their  llTell- 
bood. 


Attest: 


President. 

B.  CLATTCm  Davs. 

Secretory. 


Cottoa  Indastry  of  die  S«n  Jom^m 
YaUey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  HAGEN 

or  CALIrORNU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEE>RESKNTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif omia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  constrained  to  address  this  body 
briefly  about  a  situation  which  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  cotton- 
growers  in  my  district  which  poses  a 
threat  to  the  future  integrity  of  the  great 
cotton  industry  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley of  California.  This  threat  is  the 
spawning  growth  of  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  California  cotton  which 
either  amount  to  monopoly  practices  or 
serious  restriction  in  the  free  market  of 
cotton  in  the  area. 

Heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1952  crop  season,  it  was  generally  tnie 
that  the  growers  of  California  cotton, 
whether  or  not  they  were  financed  by  a 
corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of 
processing  and  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing cotton,  received  truly  competitive 
bids  on  the  spot  cotton  market  for  the 
product  of  their  labor  and  investment  of 
capital. 

Beginning  In  1952  large  corporations 
conducting  a  vertical  operation  in  the 
field  of  handling  cotton  instituted  prac- 
tices designed  to  restrict  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  grower  to  receive  a  high,  com- 
petitive price.  I  say  these  corporations 
were  engaged  in  a  vertical  operation  be- 


cause in  many  fnstanees  they  engage 
in  two  or  more  of  the  following  aspects 
ot  cotton  growing,  processing  and  mar- 
keting either  throtigh  a  single  corporate 
entity  or  through  alter  ego  corporations, 
to  wit.  the  growing  of  cotton,  the  fi- 
nancing of  cotton  growers,  the  ginning 
of  cotton,  the  purchase  and  processing 
of  cottonseed,  the  accomplishing  of  a 
broker's  function  in  selling  cotton  futures 
and  spot  cotton  and  the  accomplishing 
of  a  merchant  or  broker's  function  in 
buying  cotton  futures  and  spot  cotton. 
Inasmuch  as  three  of  these  corporate 
complexes  handle  a  majority  of  the  cot- 
ton produced  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
the  impact  on  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
said  valley  of  practices  engaged  in  by 
them  in  these  various  fields  can  be 
readily  realized.  Their  actions  as  pres- 
ently conducted  pose  a  threat  of  serious 
proportions  to  the  small  grower  of  cot- 
ton dealing  with  them. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  practices  is 
In  order. 

The  J.  O.  Boswell  Co..  a  large  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  a  multiple  operation  such 
as  I  have  described,  imposes  numerous 
small-print  restrictions  on  the  many 
growers  it  finances  in  the  written  con- 
tracts of  finance  entered  upon  by  the 
grower  and  the  company.  They  require 
the  grower  to  deliver  all  of  his  cotton  to 
them  for  profitable  processing  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  all  of  his  crcq)  is 
derived  from  advances  made  by  them. 
They  are  given  an  exclusive  option  to 
purchase  all  of  the  grower's  cotton  in 
addition  to  having  the  authority  to  deal 
with  it  on  the  futures  market.  The 
grower  is  compelled  to  sell  all  of  his  seed 
to  them,  exclusive  of  an  amount  re- 
quired for  next  year's  crop,  <uul  his  seed 
is  not  weighed  but  is  determined  by  s 
percentage  formula.  The  prices  es- 
tablished for  seed  and  lint  are  subject 
to  future  determination  by  a  formula  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

The  San  Joaquin  Cotton  Oil  Co.  Is  a 
corporate  part  of  a  complex  corporate 
setup  which  embraces  the  gamut  of  cot- 
ton production  and  financing  and  mar- 
keting. In  effect,  it  operates  as  the  agent 
for  its  financed  growers  in  selling  cottcm 
and  at  the  same  time  is  a  purchaser  of 
such  cotton.  Beginning  in  1952  it  of- 
fered cotton  in  Its  possession  for  sale 
only  at  two  valley  points  and,  I  am  in- 
formed, had  access  to  all  bids  made  on 
such  cotton  and  exercised  a  discretion  as 
to  the  cotton  for  sale  on  a  particular  day. 
At  all  times  it  was  a  potential  purchaser 
of  grower's  cotton  held  by  it 

It  has  been  estimated  by  some  persons 
in  the  cotton  industry  that  the  corporate 
complexes  named  and  one  other  handle 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  companies  named  by  virtue  of  ex- 
clusive rights  of  purchase  can  discourage 
bidding  by  independent  cotton  brokers. 
Knowledge  of  competing  bids  permits 
them  to  purchase  cotton  at  a  price  prob- 
ably much  lower  than  they  would  other- 
wise pay.  Control  over  the  volume  of 
sales  on  a  particular  day  would  permit 
them  to  rig  the  in-lce.  Restrictions  on 
the  accessibility  of  knowledge  of  offer- 
ings permits  practically  a  closed  pur- 
chase transaction  by  them. 

It  is  charged  that  the  price  for  seed  es- 
tablished by  them  is  strangely  uniform. 


It  is  charged  that  growers  who  are  not 
bound  by  a  financing  contract  encounter 
undue  delay  In  receiving  bale  receipts 
from  them  which  would  permit  sale  by 
the  independent  grower. 

No  one  concerned  with  and  supporting 
free  enterprise  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
California  cotton  growers  are  entitled  to 
have  their  cotton  sold  In  an  open  market 
where  all  potential  buyers  are  given  the 
same  access  to  market  Information  and 
an  equal  right  to  make  purchases  with 
no  disclosure  of  prices  offered  and  with 
the  highest  bidder  making  the  purchase 
without  restriction.  It  is  only  in  this 
fashion  that  the  farmer  will  get  the  most 
for  his  product. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  situation  to  the  end 
that  the  free  market  in  cotton  be  re- 
stored in  California.  Such  an  Investiga- 
tion will  determine  whether  or  not  any 
violations  of  Federal  or  State  laws  gov- 
erning monopolistic  and  restraint  of 
trade  practices  have  occurred  and  will 
Indicate  whether  or  not  this  Congress  or 
the  State  legislature  should  take  action 
strengthening  these  laws. 

The  subject  of  these  practices  Is  a 
proper  one  for  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  and  I  intend  to  press 
the  chairman  thereof  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation at  an  appropriate  time. 


AiabssMdor  Lodge  on  Kstya  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ariHANa 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSNTAllVBS 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1953,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr., 
made  the  following  address  to  the  dele- 
gates. In  this  speech  the  Ambassador 
emphasizes  the  effect  of  the  special 
Katyn  Investigating  Committee  in  its 
report  establishing  Russia's  guilt  of  the 
Katyn  massacre: 

We  face  the  charges  of  the  C«ech  dele- 
gation that  the  United  States  program  of 
assistance  to  escapees.  Initiated  under  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
is  an  act  of  aggression. 

We  contend  that  far  from  there  being  any- 
thing Illegal  about  our  helping  these  home- 
less people,  this  is  a  project  which  Is  hu- 
mane and.  l>eing  iUuminated  by  the  splirt 
of  the  Charter,  deserves  general  commenda- 
tion. 

The  program  of  helping  escapees  is  part  of 
an  entire  program  of  helping  to  keep  the 
free  world  free.  We  are  forced  to  adopt  these 
programs  becaxiae  of  the  actions  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

If  people  were  not  made  unhappy  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  would  not  feel  the  des- 
perate urge  to  escape  and  there  wo\xld  there- 
fore be  no  need  to  help  them.  

If  small  states,  like  Ceechoslovakia,  were 
not  subverted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  have  a  program  of  pro- 
tection against  further  subversion. 

And  If  shooting  wars  were  not  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  Korea, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  »  program  of 
military  action. 


It  is  the  Soviets — and  not  we  in  the  United 
States  or  we  in  the  United  Nations— who 
started  these  things. 

We  aren't  the  ones  who  force  pec^le  to 
leave  the  Iron  Curtain;  they  want  to  leave. 
We  arent  the  ones  who  are  subverting 
coxintries  and  sponsoring  aggressive  war. 

We  In  the  United  States  actually  embuked 
on  a  Ixeadlong  disarmament  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II — but  the  confidence  which 
American  authorities  had  at  that  time  in 
our  recent  ally  now  appears  to  have  been  a 
major  miscalculation,  because,  while  we  dis- 
armed, the  Soviet  Union  remained  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

We  asked  nothing  mcnre  than  to  live  in 
peace  but  the  Soviets  have  forced  us  to  take 
these  necessary  actions  to  prevent  all  human 
rights  trom  being  wiped  out  and  to  frus- 
trate the  establishment  of  an  Iron  dictator- 
ship throughout  the  wcvld. 

If  the  Kremlin  leaders  are  really  looking 
for  the  people  who  are  subverting  life  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  they  should  look  at  them- 
selves— at  their  laws,  their  decrees,  their 
practices  of  oppression.  They  should  look 
at  the  Lenln-Stalinist  doctrine  on  which 
they  have  Impaled  nearly  half  the  world. 
Tliat  doctrine  is  the  centrifugal  force  which 
drives  people  out  through  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  freedom.  It  Is  also  the  force  which 
sends  others  out  beyond  the  curtain — ag- 
gressive armies,  reaching  out  in  Korea,  in 
southeast  Asia,  threatening  central  and 
western  Europe,  in  an  Imperialistic  design  to 
enfold  still  more  millions  into  the  Soviet 
prison. 

The  Mutiua  Seciirlty  Act  does  two  things: 
It  gives  asylimi  to  the  one  group,  the  as- 
capees;  and  It  is  designed  to  halt  the  other 
group,  the  armies  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  $100  million  au- 
thorized under  the  Kersten  amendment,  is 
going  to  nations  of  the  free  world  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  larger  Bum  which  helps 
these  people  buUd  their  ramparts  against 
aggression.  The  other  6  percent  goes  to 
assist  those  who  escape  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  hypersensitive  Soviet 
leaders  regard  Ixjth  parts  of  this  program  as 
aggressive.  Well,  they  hUYt  no  aggressive 
potentiality  at  aU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  so  liecause  the  su- 
persensitive outlook  which  leads  them  to 
Imagine  tiireats  to  their  position.  And  that 
is  why  they  consider  it  necessary  and  are 
wUling  to  shoot  dovra  an  unarmed  foreign 
aircraft,  or  lash  their  people  vrith  forced 
collectivization,  or  sign  a  pact  with  Hitler — 
regardless  of  tiie  unfavorable  repercussions. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  sensitive  to  these  reper- 
cussions, for  such  actions  weaken  the  hoped- 
for  attraction  of  their  claims  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  peace  and  humanity.  But  they 
are  wilUng  to  expose  this  vulnerability  in, 
the  struggle  of  ideas  in  order  to  protect  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  power  interests, 
"liet  the  enemy  consider  \u  nasty  people," 
says  a  Pravda  article.  "Prom  the  mouths  of 
the  enemy  this  Is  praise." 

The  Soviets  go  about  protecting  the  sources 
of  this  tyrannical  power  by,  first  preventing 
Soviet  citizens  from  communicating  with 
the  outside  world  except  through  controUed 
means.  The  Soviet  Government  prohibits 
them  from  traveling  abroad  except  on  offlcial 
missions;  contains  them  within  the  Soviet 
Union  by  Uie  most  elaborate  border  controls 
of  any  state  in  the  world;  provides  in  the 
criminal  code  that  their  families  l>e  pimished 
if  they  should  flee;  prolilbtts  uncensored 
communications  to  other  countries;  bars  So- 
viet citizens  married  to  foreigners  frcm  leav- 
ing the  U.  S.  S.  R.:  discourages  commimlca- 
tlon  with  foreigners  In  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  by 
the  State  Secrets  Act  that  encompasses  wide 
areas  of  normaUy  public  Inlormatlon  and  by 
decrees  that  prohibit  Soviet  officials  from 
talking  with  foreigners  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized. It  also  quarantines  Soviet  occu- 
pation troops  in  foreign  areas,  and  prohibiU 
fratemlzaUon  with  Um  local  population. 


Next,  tiie  Soviet  Government  prevents  for- 
eigners from  viewing  the  Soviet  Union  freely. 
Only  four  types  of  non-Communist  foreign- 
ers are  permitted  to  enter:  diplomats,  news- 
papermen, fur  buyers,  and  similar  business- 
men, and  members  of  specially  Invited  dele- 
gations. Bach  group  is  closely  restricted. 
More  than  80  percent  of  Soviet  territory  la 
closed  to  foreign  diplomats.  Their  move- 
ments within  Moscow  are  subjected  to  vari- 
ous harELssments,  and  their  work  is  publicly 
described  as  "espionage."  The  artificially 
high  exchange  rate  for  the  ruble  discourages 
some  countries  from  keeping  diplomatic  mis- 
sions In  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  Nevsrspapermen  are 
largely  confined  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  re- 
stricted mainly  to  reporting  what  appears  in 
the  Soviet  press,  subjected  to  censorship,  and 
constantly  faced  with  the  threat  of  expul- 
sion. They  no  longer  are  given  reentry  per- 
mits before  departing  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
At  present  there  are  only  six  non-Communist 
correspondents  and  applications  of  other 
newspapermen  for  entry  have  been  Ignored. 
Buslnesmen  are  largely  confined  to  the 
Leningrad  fur  auctions.  Selected  foreign 
delegations  are  carefully  shepherded  on  pre- 
arranged tours.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment reveals  cmly  the  bcu-est  information 
about  Itself.  It  refuses  to  publish  statistics 
on  almost  all  aspects  of  Soviet  life;  what  it 
does  reveal  Is  vagvie  and  often  meaningless. 
These  various  measures  are  designed  to 
block  the  world  from  seeing  Soviet  life  as  it 
really  Is.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Its  own  propaganda  activities  and 
those  of  its  foreign  Communist  and  fellow- 
traveling  supporters  seeks  in  an  unending 
campaign  to  portray  Soviet  reaUty  in  glowing 
terms  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  a 
constant  and  vigorous  exposure  of  unsatis- 
fact(H7  conditions  in  non-Comm\uilst  co\ui- 
tries. 

The  immense  scope  of  Moscow's  preventive 
measures  and  the  intensity  of  its  props*- 
ganda  efforts  provides  striking  evidence  of 
how  touchy  tlie  Soviet  leaders  are  where 
foreign  scrutiny  is  concerned.  One  of  tbM 
few  times  that  the  worth  of  an  individual 
is  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Government  ta 
when  he  flees  the  country,  as  has  t>een  dem- 
onstrated by  Soviet  willingness  to  accept 
the  risks  Involved  in  murdering  or  kidnap- 
ing escapees.  The  Soviet  consul  general  In 
New  York,  for  example,  attempted,  in  1948, 
the  kidnaping  of  a  Soviet  sctMX>l  teacher 
imwilling  to  return  to  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  Tht 
brutal  abduction  in  Berlin  last  svunmer  of 
Dr.  Walter  Llnse  by  East  German  authori- 
ties was  a  sharp  reminder  that  kldnapings 
have  Jbecome  an  almost  routine  Conmiunlst 
practice  along  the  Soviet  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  By  their  repeated  eva- 
sion of  requests  for  help  in  recovering  this 
eminent  member  of  the  Committee  of  Free 
Jurists,  the  Soviet  authorities  only  show 
their  fear  of  permitting  free  men  to  stay 
free.  Such  incidents  as  the  Llnse  case  throw 
light  on  Communist  unwilUngness  to  allow 
prisoners  of  war  a  freedom  ot  dioioe  with 
regard  to  repatriation. 

From  the  Kremlin's  point  of  view.  Com- 
munist troops  captured  in  the  course  of 
their  imperialist  adventures  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  whether  to  return  home 
or  to  stay  outside  the  Iron  Curtain — for 
some  of  them  might  choose  freedom.  But 
the  same  Communist  logic  requires  the 
Kremlin  to  deny  to  foreign  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike  held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire the  right  to  go  home.  Among  these. 
as  we  liave  heard,  are  3,000  Greek  soldiers 
and  many  thousand  Greek  children,  together 
with  many  thoiisands  of  Austrian,  and  even 
thousands  of  sateUite  nationals.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  reports  of  63,000  Italians  and 
over  300.000  Japanese.  There  are  weU-«ul>- 
stantiated  reports  of  at  least  98,000  German 
soldiers  and  750,000  German  dvllians  in  tiie 
Soviet  Union;  8JM3  German  civUians  Itfid 
captive  in  Caechoelovakia;  and  1L.560  Ocr- 
clTlllans  in  PoUswl.  3,M0  at  wttom  ar* 
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children  far  tnan  home  axKl  family.  All 
of  these  people,  except  for  those  mercifully 
dead,  are  regarded  by  the  KremUn  as  a  per- 
maomt  increment  to  the  Imprisoned  mil- 
lions of  the  Soviet  Empire.  These  are  facts, 
gentlemen. 

The  Kremlin  cannot  admit  that  any  per- 
son— native  or  foreign — would.  If  given  the 
cludoe,  saleet  freedom  as  against  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. Thus  It  Is  that  the  Kremlin  charges 
aggression  when  aid  is  given  to  Soviet  and 
satellite  citizens  who  have  chosen  freedom 
and  pierced  the  Iron  Curtain.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  Kremlin  must  launch  purges,  must 
lahrlcate  tales  of  subversion,  and  must  stage 
ahow  trials  about  defectors  and  traitors  in 
order  to  account  tcx  those  who  choose  free- 
dom— or  merely  In  order  to  liquidate  those 
pitiful  servitors  of  tyranny,  like  Slaxisky. 
who  have  fallen  into  disfavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  for  the  time  being 
propoee  to  dwell  on  that  special  feature  of 
Soviet  tsrranny — the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, Moslems,  and  Jews — which  adds  fur- 
ther impetus  to  the  flow  of  escapees  from 
tbe  Soviet  orbit. 

XATTK    BBFOKT  BT    COWGHSBSIOWAI.    COMmrm 

Nor.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  proFKJse  to  speak 
In  detail  about  Soviet  iiersecutlon  of  non- 
Russian  ethnic  groups.  There  are,  however, 
two  aspects  of  Soviet  ethnic  persecution 
that  I  think  it  appropriate  to  refer  to  at 
the  present  time. 

The  full  facts  about  the  first  of  these  were 
documented  only  within  the  past  year — al- 
though the  event  took  place  in  Poland  at 
the  outset  of  World  War  n.  This  event  was 
the  Katjrn  massacre  in  which  more  than 
4,000  R^lsh  army  offlcers — the  flower  of  the 
Polish  nation — ^were  ruthlessly  slaughtered. 

These  gallant  Polish  offlc««  had  com- 
mitted two  offenses  which  led  to  their 
death:  the  first  was  the  defense  of  their 
homeland  against  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Poland  In  1939;  the  second  was  falling  cap> 
ttve  to  the  advancing  Red  Army.  Within  a 
few  months  after  their  capture  sudden  sil- 
ence fen  and  their  fate  was  unknown  until. 
In  1943,  Nazi  Germany  proclaimed  to  the 
world  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  thou- 
•amli  ct  PtAta — lying  In  mass  graves  and 
abot  through  the  back  of  the  head — In 
Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk  in  the  Soviet 
Vhlon. 

To  a  worid  familiar  with  Nad  atrocities 
and  with  the  Nazi  technique  of  attacking 
others  for  their  own  crimes,  credence  was 
not  easily  put  in  Nazi  charges  'tiiat  the 
Katyn  massacre  was  the  handiwork  of 
Soviet  agents.  The  crime  was  typical  of 
the  Hitlerite  pattern,  so  that  at  first  It  was 
tmcertain  whether  those  who  died  at  Katyn 
'were  not  but  added  names  on  the  endless 
roster  of  the  victims  of  Nazi  tyranny. 

But  the  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  real 
facta  provoked  demands  for  fresh  Inquiry. 
This  was  particularly  true  here  in  the  United 
States  irtiere  many  millions  of  citizens  of 
Poli^  ancestry  felt  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
Menttflcatlon  with  those  killed  at  Katyn. 
And  so  it  was  that  In  1951  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  facts,  evidence,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Katyn  massacre. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  here  the  grue- 
some facts  disclosed  by  the  select  commit- 
tee. These  facts  are  now  known  to  each 
government  represented  here,  since  the  find- 
ings of  the  select  committee  were  circulated 
to  each  permanent  representative.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  select  committee's  In- 
vestigation disclosed  that  responsibility  for 
the  massacre  lay  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's infamoxia  NKVD.  The  committee's 
findings  are  of  direct  and  deep  concern  to 
all  states  pledged  to  the  furtherance  of 
charter  principles.  The  ];>eopIe  of  the 
United  Nations  will  measure  these  facts 
against  their  determination,  expressed  In 
the  preamble  of  the  charter.  *no  reaffirm 


faith  In  fondamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  persan." 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  aspect  of  Soviet 
tyranny  over  non-Russian  groups  is  illus- 
trated by  Soviet  colonial  practices  in  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  Moscow's  haste  to  exploit  as 
well  as  consolidate  its  grip  on  the  vast  wealth 
of  this  region  has  meant  the  Influx  of  thou- 
sands of  Slav  colonists  to  a  point  where.  In 
some  areas,  they  outniimber  the  local  popu- 
lation. And  while  an  apparent  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  prestige  positions  to  se- 
lected local  representatives,  the  ruling  man- 
agers and  the  white  collar  class  renmln  pre- 
dominantly Slav.  For  example,  the  percent- 
age of  natives  employed  in  some  eight  local 
ministries  at  food  and  industry  in  Kaaakh- 
stan  in  1948  varied  from  2  to  a  mazimiun  of 
14  percent.  In  Kirghistan,  Uzbehlstan  and 
Tadzhiklstan  a  loss  of  interest  in  industrial 
positions  has  been  reported  by  the  Soviet 
press  due  to  the  lack  of  opportiinlty  for 
advancement. 

Only  recently  I  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Rlas 
All  Shah  entitled  "Islam  Is  Dying  in  the 
Soviet  Union."  Dr.  Riaa  U  the  distin- 
guished Pakistani  tuberculosis  specialist  and 
head  of  the  Punjab  Medical  Association  who 
visited  South  Central  Asia  last  spring  on  the 
Invitation  of  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
l^whkent,  he  reports  "the  better  dressed  men, 
women,  and  children  were  usually  Western 
Russians.  Although  there  were  a  number 
of  Uzbeks  in  the  governmental  posts,  the 
Russians  outnumbered  them  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin." Regarding  medical  training  In  Tash- 
kent, Riaz  said:  "In  the  morning  I  visited 
the  medical  college  and  hospital.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  students  and  the  majority  of  the 
staff  were  Western  Russians."  In  Alma  Ata, 
the  capital  of  Kazakstan.  U.  S.  S.  R..  he  found 
that  00  percent  of  the  students  and  00  per- 
cent of  the  persons  in  responsible  Jobs  were 
Western  Russians  who  had  settled  there. 
And  here  again  he  observed  that  the  better 
dressed  and  fed  children  and  adults  were,  as 
a  rule.  Western  RxKsians. 

When  we  hear  reports  about  the  immense 
Russian  mission  in  Peiping,  and  the  way  in 
which  subjects  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  infil- 
trating In  an  the  Chinese  Communist  bu- 
reaus, we  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
there,  too,  aU  the  best  Jobs  are  taken  by  the 
foreign  Russian  Invader,  leaving  the  Chinese 
to  a  fate  which  can  only  eqvial  that  of  the 
earliest  days  of  colonialism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  this  brief  space  I 
have  tried  to  ovtline  the  skeleton  erf  Soviet 
tyranny,  in  order  that  we  may  best  compre- 
hend the  forces  which  impel  thousands  of 
escapees  to  leave  their  homes  and  rlak  their 
lives  In  order  to  reach  fteedom  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

We  may  well  ask  how  long  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  propose  to  perpetuate  this  vast  and 
systematized  oppression.  We  seek  no  hasty 
answer,  for  the  question  is  momentous.  But 
the  world  deserves  a  reply.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Vlshinsky,  when  he  returns  to  our  midst, 
can  bring  new  word  from  the  Kremlin. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me — on 
l>ehalf  of  my  feUow  countrymen — ask  the 
Soviet  delegation  certain  specific  questions: 
What  plans  does  the  Kremlin's  Czechoslovak 
puppet  have  for  William  Oatis.  a  courageous 
American  newspaperman,  who  still  lan- 
guishes in  prison? 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  countrymen,  let  me  ask  the  Soviet 
delegation  whether  it  knows  what  fate  the 
Pelplng  regime  has  in  store  for  the  hun- 
dred-odd  Americans  in  Commtinlst  China. 
This,  too,  is  a  solenm  question,  for  the 
United  States  Government  is  informed  that 
five  of  these  Americans  have  already  died 
as  the  result  of  maltreatment  by  the  Pel- 
plng regime.  At  least  28  of  the  Americans 
In  Communist  China  are  Imprisoned  and 
4  more  are  under  house  arrest,  and  on 
March  21  of  this  year,  S  more  Americans 
were  abducted  by  Chinese  Communists  from 
a  yacht  off  Hong  Kong. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  matters  are  of  pro- 
found and  tragic  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  We  would  like  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  wish  to  direct  my 
attention  to  the  draft  resolution  which  is 
before  us. 

For  the  question  bcfbrs  this  assembly  is 
not  the  catalog  of  gossip  and  libel  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  David.  Mr.  Gromyko,  and  their 
friends.  The  parliamentary  question — and 
the  essential  question — which  this  assembly 
must  decide  is  whether  the  United  States, 
by  assisting  escapees  from  the  "people's  de- 
mocracies" is — and  I  quote  from  paragraph 
1  of  the  draft  resolution — engaging  in  acts 
of  aggression  and  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  states. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only 
aspect  of  the  escapes  program  which  merits 
condemnation  Is  the  fact  that  the  world  Is 
today  so  organized  that  there  are  escapees. 
The  free  peoples  of  the  world  can  hardly 
do  too  much  for  these  victims  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

Our  aid  to  escapees  can  only  stop  when 
escapees  stop  coming — when  millions  at  men 
and  women,  now  trapped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  need  no  longer  look  elsewhere  for 
freedom.  A  problem  like  this  Is  not  solved 
by  tightening  border  controls  and  intensify- 
ing purges.  When  national  aspirations  are 
subverted,  when  human  rights  are  sui>> 
pressed,  pressure  builds  up  to  the  boiling 
point.  One  outcome  of  this  preasiire  is  a 
flow  of  escapees.  And  this  flow  will  not  stop 
imtll  the  Soviet  leaders  permit  peoples  un- 
der their  sway  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way. 

So  long  as  escapees  continue  to  come,  the 
duty  to  assist  them  is  a  matter  of  conunon 
humanity  for  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  also  a  duty  Imposed 
on  us  by  the  Charter.  For,  In  essence,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  a  charter  of  hope 
and  freedom.  St  is  a  charter  at  emancipa- 
tion from  rellgloxis  and  civil  persecution, 
from  poverty  and  disease,  and  from  the  even 
more  hldeo\u  scoxirges  ot  conquest  and 
despotism. 

It  is  a  magnet  drawing  vast  populations 
who  see  in  it  the  expression  of  their  hope  to 
live  their  own  lives  in  well  being  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  make  this  mag- 
net irresistible,  strongly  charging  it  with  our 
support  and  strength. 

Our  Mutual  Security  Program  wlU  stop 
when  the  threat  of  aggression — not  only  for 
us,  but  for  all  the  free  world — is  lifted.  The 
United  SUtes.  like  all  the  free  world,  prefers 
peaceful  settlements  to  a  dangerous  and  bur- 
densome armaments  race.  We  do  not  enjoy 
that.  We  long  for  the  day  ot  honest  negotia- 
tions which  my  Government  aakad  for  in  this 
committee  last  week.  We  wiU  meet  the 
Soviet  Union  half  way  at  any  time 
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Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  EUJOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Willie 
George  Ellis,  a  13-year-okl  student  at 
Aldrldge  School  in  Walker  County,  Ala., 
recently  won  first  place  In  competition 
with  all  students  of  the  colored  elemen- 
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tary  schools  of  Walker  County,  Ala..  In 
the  Jaycee's  Operation  Enthusiasm 
contest.  His  winning  essay  points  out 
one  great  source  of  the  strength  of 
Walker  County  when  he  say»: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  why  Walker 
County.  Ala.,  is  a  good  place  to  live  is  be- 
causs  of  the  lack  of  hatred  and  prejudice. 

Again,  he  sums  up  race  relations  In 
Walker  County  by  the  simple  statement: 

The  white  and  ecAonA  get  along  weU  to- 
gether. 

I  commend  his  essay  to  the  reading  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  essay  follows: 
CoimTT  K«F- FnarriK.  Bsc  Tto  0«  OM  TOP 

(By  Wime  Oeorge  Blls) 
Any  place  U  a  good  place  to  live  If  K  1»« 
f^itlM  for  the  necessities  Of  lUs.  Man  s 
'^^iTiied.  are  food,  dothlng^d  shel^- 
Walker  County  can  furnish  aU  this 
through  lU  system  of  industries,  mines,  and 
JSST.  NO  mim  with  the  desire  ne«i  go  hun- 
J^  naked,  or  shelterless  In  Walker  County. 
%e  believe  in  cooperation  and  working  for 
the  good  of  our  communities,  county,  and 

"^11^6  disaster  strike  in  any  ^^-J^ 
or  colored,  our  good  neighbors  are  always 

^r  ^''SlSLrcJ-ty  wa.  consKlered 
.  ^LS^uItrTut  due  to  the  work^^t 
of  son-  of  Its  mines  and  the  use  of  ma- 
Sdnery  in  others,  many  men  w«re  frown 
out  at  work.  Did  we  give  up?  9a  Itls 
^  ^necessity  Is  the  mother  of  Inv^ 
SiS.  When  we  were  met  ^^"-^^J^, 
U  Challenged  us  to  make  a  new  MJe^«  °^ 
selves.  It  taught  us  Ingenuity  and  the  use 
^  Mir  hflad.  Iisart.  and  hands. 
"'^^ScS^^Si  raising,  poultry  raUing. 

^^7^t  growing  took  «  a  ="'  TSSl* 
Various  organisations  sue*  as  ti»e  *-»  Clx«a. 
variouB  u.B^        walker  County,  and  the 

S^^^nintTC^  yonng  p«»pte  ^7 
Sn^^lnt"  ^  scholarships,  and  other 

'"^e^h^eTa^lker  Countlans  in  ev«J^er 

U  this  great  country  of  ours,  co^red  snd 

whiU  w^  are  making  great  contributions 

to  the  proepertty  of  our  Nation. 
Tb.  W!or  Biv«.  ixt  creek,  cane  Cr«*. 

and   a   few   other   strejm-   ~;^*J-j! 

Mobile  and  the  guK.  '^^  :^^  "t^ 
wav  for  us  to  dispose  of  our  products.    These 

SJiSLri.o^fnrn'Sh  rela^tion  lor  those  who 

care  to  swim  or  fish.  

The  fields  and  woods  furnish  *»»*"«  ^P»!^ 
for  quaU,  wUd  turkey,  opossum,  and  "Q"*^ 
l^^ail^  game.  These  anhnals  are  pro- 
^M  by  game  Uwa  but  sufficient  1«^^' 
S^w  JeSSt.  hunters  to  enjoy  this  .port 
Walker  County  has  a  school  •T*^^/^ 
to  any  in  the  State.  Our  teachers  rankwlth 
any  in  the  State.    They  prepare  us  for  better 

citizens.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  why  Walker 
County  is  a  good  place  to  live  is  »>««»«•  «' 
the  lack  of  hatred  and  prejudice  as  Is  found 
in  some  counties.  The  white  and  colored 
get  along  well  together.  They  are  courteous, 
kind,  and  understanding. 

Walker  County  has  a  health  departm«it 
composed  of  Dr.  WaWrop,  nurses,  and  others 
who  lot*  after  the  health  of  its  cltlwns. 

Walker  County  is  a  good  place  to  live  be- 
c«ne  we  believe  In  fair  play  in  our  oourta. 
and  otir  streets.  We  beUeve  in  the  brother- 
bood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
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Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd,  I 
include  herewith  a  speech  which  I  made 
on  March  5,  1953,  before  the  Commodity 
Club  of  New  York,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes of  that  city: 

Looking  Abbao  in  AcBictJLTuas 

I  sm  glad  to  liave  an  opportiinity  to  dis- 
cuss before  this  group  the  subject  "Looking 
Ahead  in  Agriculture."  The  question  might 
perhaps  be  better  stated  by  callhig  it 
"What's  Ahead  in  Agric\ilture"  and  putting 
a  question  mark  after  it.  I  mention  that 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  you  in  advance 
that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers. I'm  not  sure  that  I  have  any  of 
the  answers  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  point 
out  some  of  the  facts  and  considerations 
which  should  In  a  large  measure  determine 
the  answers. 

My  discriaslon  of  this  question  would  have 
no  value  vnless  I  speak  frankly  and  I  know 
of  no  better  audience  with  whom  to  disctiss 
the  matter  in  that  way  than  this  one.  I 
know  you  are  Interested  In  the  subject. 
Your  business  activities  make  it  necessary 
for  you  to  be  informed  on  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  production  and  marketing  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  you  are  in  a 
position  to  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  ob- 
jectively although  I  know  that  becatise  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  naturally 
have  definite  ideas  and  views  on  it. 

Agriciiltural  policy  has  been  an  Important 
subject  of  economic  and  political  discussion 
in  this  coimtry  for  the  last  30  years.  It 
will  continue  to  be.  Certainly  It  is  Just  as 
imp<»tant  and  as  pertinent  now  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  during  our  history. 

WHT   A4jaiCXTI.TUaAL   FCMJCT   IS   IKPOaiAMT  WOW 

There  are  at  least  four  reasons  why  this 
U  theeass: 

1.  Agricultura  ts  so  tied  in  with  our  total 
•oonomy  that  we  do  not  dare  to  allow  it 
to  get  too  far  out  of  11ns  with  other  phases 

of  it. 

2.  We  must  have  a  vigorous,  prosperous, 
and  expanding  agriculture  if  we  are  going  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing Nation. 

3.  There  are  certain  basic  social  values  in- 
herent in  rural  life  which  we  cannot  lose 
wlthotit  grave  danger  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  These  values  are  Imperiled  by  eco- 
nomic Instability  in  agriculture. 

4.  The  16  percent  of  our  people  Who  live 
on  farms  and  the  40  percent  additional  who 
are  partlaUy  or  whoUy  dep«ident  upon  agri- 
eultxire  constitute  an  element  in  the  politi- 
cal picture  which  cannot  be  denied  or  over- 
lotAed  in  a  Nation  where  the  people  rule 
and  wlMre  economic  queetlons  pUy  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  elections. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind  I  would 
like  to  proceed  to  develop  certain  fthcte  and 
situatloas  and  indicate  how  they  may  be 
espected  to  affect  agricultural  policy. 

First,  let  us  cooaider  the  changing  nature 
ta  agriculture.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  86  percent  of  owr  people  Hved  on  farms 
and  It  took  all  of  them  to  produce  enough 
food  and  fiber  and  sheltar  for  thcmadves  and 
the  reat  of  us.  One  bunOred  ywurs  ago  68 
percent  of  our  people  Uved  osi  farms.    Bven 

as  laU  as  1810  a  third  of  ow  peopls 

engaged  in  agricultunk 


How  the  lees  than  16  percent  of  oar  people 
w1k>  live  on  farms  produce  enough  food,  fiber, 
and  shelter  for  themselves  and  all  the  rest  of 
ua.  In  the  case  of  a  few  commodities  this 
production  must  be  supplemented  by  im- 
ports, but  that  Is  offset  by  substantial  exports 
of  other  agricultural  products. 

This  great  Increase  In  agricultural  efll- 
ciency  can  be  ascribed  to  several  things— one 
is  our  heritage  of  rich  soil;  another  Is  mech- 
anization; another  Is  our  system  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  education.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  and  other  factors  has  made  our 
farmers  the  best  In  the  world. 

But  I  still  have  not  touched  upon  the 
most  Important  difference  between  farming 
100  or  50  or  even  26  years  ago,  and  farming 
today.  Until  comparatively  recently  farm- 
ing was  a  self-contained  Industry.  The  farm 
produced  most  of  the  famUy  food,  woodlots 
and  forests  most  of  the  furt.  Horses  or  oxen 
produced  on  the  farm  furnished  the  power. 
They  didn't  consume  gasoline.  They  were 
fueled  by  hay  and  grain  grown  on  the  farm. 
Much  or  all  of  the  clothing  was  produced 
on  the  farm.  "Iliere  was  little  expense  for 
hired  labor  because  families  were  large  and 
much  work  was  Interchanged  with  neighbors. 
Taxes  were  negligible.  Capital  Investment 
was  low;  hence  Interest  charges  were  un- 
important. Thars  was  little  on  the  farm 
that  required  insurance  and  if  there  was. 
farmers  very  largely  carried  their  own  risk. 

In  other  words,  untU  con^>aratively  recent 
times  farmers  had  little  need  for  cash. 

rAKMINC   TODAT   «SQtrrBI8    HBAVT    INVtSiMSflf 
AND  LASOE  AMOUNT  OF  WOSKINO  CAPITAL 

Contrast  that  with  the  eltuatlon  of  the 
average  farmer  today.  Not  the  big  farmer 
or  the  medium- sized  farmer  but  the  little 
farmer  as  well  requires  a  heavy  cash  outlay. 
He  m\ist  purchase  his  power  In  the  form  of 
tractors  and  farm  equipment.  He  must  pur- 
chase gasoline  or  dlstUlate  as  fuel.  He  must 
buy  fertilizer.  Hired  labor  Is  costly  If  he 
can  get  It.  He  has  a  huge  Investment  and 
requires  much  working  capital  upon  which 
Interest  must  be  paid.  He  has  large  sums 
tied  up  In  transportation  equipment.  He 
has  a  heavy  outlay  for  insurance  and  for 
taxes.  The  annual  depreciation  on  his  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  amounts  to  far  more 
than  his  entire  cash  outlay  a  few  years  ago. 

For  these  reasons  It  can  be  seen  that  while 
the  market  price  of  farm  products  was  a 
rather  unimportant  factor  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago,  today  it  is  everything.  Any 
farmer  to  stay  in  business  must  have  sub- 
stantial cash  receipts  from  his  production 
and  in  order  to  have  anything  for  himself 
his  prices  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  these 
fixed  charges  and  lay  aside  a  reserve  for  de- 
predation and  amortization  of  his  Invest- 
ment. 


rABlOB   HAS  WOTMINS   TO  SAT   SaOOT 

All  of  these  costs  are  determined  by  some- 
one else,  not  the  farmer.  He  has  no  bar- 
gaining power  tliat  win  enable  him  to  re- 
duce them.  If  he  eonsimoes  electric  power 
the  price  of  that  is  fixed  by  a  puUlc  com- 
mission. The  wages  erf  his  hired  labor  are 
fixed  by  competition  with  Indintrlal  enter- 
prises where  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions are  determined  by  collective  bargain- 
ing between  weU  entrenched  labor  unions 
and  industries  which  can  pass  high  labor 
costs  on  to  consumers. 

His  taxes,  his  transportation  rates  in  get- 
ting his  products  to  market  centers,  his  to - 
snrance  rates— aU  are  fixed  by  law  or  by  the 
action  <rf  State  or  Federal  agencies.  The 
price  of  his  fuel  and  his  ftftlltser  and  his 
farm  machinery  and  equlpwnent  Is  not  the 
subject  of  bargaining  as  far  as  he  Is  con- 
cerned. He  simply  pays  what  the  sellers  de- 
mand. 

On  the  other  hsnd.  the  farmer  has  nothing 
to  say  alKMSt  the  pvioe  ot  hfts  products.  If 
Us  sh^pa  Ms  taXOm  and  hoss  to  Onaha  or 
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and  they  an  offer  blm  eubetantially  the  same. 
His  alternative  U  to  ehlp  his  livestock  back 
home  again. 

When  be  takei  hli  grain  to  market  he  does 
not  say  how  much  he  will  take  for  it.  He 
•ays  "How  much  will  you  give  me?" 

Thus  with  few  exceptions  which  are  In- 
eonsequential,  the  farmer  has  nothing  to 
•ay  about  the  pirlce  of  the  things  he  buys  or 
the  price  of  the  things  he  sells.  Somebody 
else  determines  both  figures.  Furthermore, 
his  unit  coat  of  production,  especially  in  the 
CMe  of  crops,  depends  very  largely  on  the 
yield.  The  weather.  Insect  pests,  and  plant 
diseases  have  much  to  do  with  this,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  a  Job  of  farming  a  man  does. 
in»  corn  may  make  60  bushels  an  acre  one 
year  and  26  buahaU  the  next.  In  the  latter 
oaee.  •iiimlrg  that  his  expenses  are  exactly 
the  same,  the  cost  per  bushels  is  twice  as 
much  as  It  was  in  the  previous  year. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  good  farming  doesnt 
pay  or  that  alBclency  doesn't  reduce  costs. 
Tbe  point  Is  that  no  farmer  can  tell  in  ad- 
vanoe  what  his  costs  are  folng  to  be.  What 
other  businessman  could  stay  In  business  \t 
both  his  OQSts  and  selUng  prioe  were  fixed  by 
someone  else  and  his  productivity  was  deter- 
mined  in  most  oasss  by  weather  and  other 
tMtora  beyond  his  oontrolt 

naBBamo  raax  moa  at  ram  irm 

That  U  why  during  the  last  M  or  80  years 
•o  much  has  been  attempted  in  the  field  of 
glTtng  farmer*  stability  in  the  way  of  prices 
for  the  things  they  sell  at  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  ^oee  of  the  things  they  buy. 

Originally  great  hopes  were  held  out  for 
cooperative  marketing  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  attain  lufficlent  volume  that  farmers 
could  control  the  supply  going  to  market  and 
thiu  have  something  to  say  about  the  price 
of  the  product.  That  objective  has  seldom 
been  reached,  although  farmers*  cooperatives 
have  been  successful  in  many  lines  and  have 
rendered  great  service  to  farmers  by  bring- 
ing about  better  marketing  conditions. 

Another  method  that  has  been  used — and 
quite  successfully  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities, particularly  perishables — Is  that  of 
marketing  agreements.  The  best  example  of 
this  u  the  milk  marketing  agreements  In  the 
various  metropolitan  milksheds  of  the  coun- 
try. Marketing  agreements  have  been  suc- 
cessful also  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles produced  within  small  geographical 
areas.  My  observation  has  been  that  there 
are  very  few  cases  where  marketing  agree- 
ments have  been  successful  except  where 
there  were  strong  cooperative  organizations 
engaged  in  marketing  the  product. 

The  most  extensive  programs  to  stabilize 
agricultural  prices  have  been  In  the  field  of 
supporting  prices  through  Government  loans 
and  piirchaaes.  These  efforts  have  included 
many  commodities.  In  some  cases  It  has 
been  necessary  to  remove  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  commodity  from  the  market  through 
Oovcmment  purchases.  In  other  cases  where 
major  commodities  of  a  perishable  or  semi- 
perishable  nature  such  as  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products  were  involved,  heavy  losses 
have  been  sustained  and  valuable  food  sup- 
plies have  been  lost  through  spoilage  or 
deterioration. 

The  most  successful  operations,  however, 
as  far  as  price  supports  are  concerned,  are 
those  dealing  with  the  so-called  basic  com- 
modities of  wheat,  cotton,  com.  tobacco, 
rice,  and  peanuts.  These  commodities  are 
storable.  They  can  be  carried  over  from  one 
year  to  another.  The  programs  under  which 
these  operations  were  carried  out  Included 
controls  of  production  or  marketing,  or  both, 
which  prevented  excessive  supplies  from 
coming  on  the  market. 

In  the  main  these  programs  have  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  nonrecourse  loans 
or  agreements  by  the  Government  to  pur. 
chase  at  the  support  price.  Considering  the 
amount  of  money  represented,  the  length 
of  time  the  programs  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  great  Importance  of  the  com- 


modltles  In  question,  these  programs  have 
cost  very  little. 

Supports  on  the  basic  commodities  and  a 
few  others  are  mandatory.  In  addition  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority  to 
support  the  price  of  any  other  agricultural 
commodity  providing  certain  conditions  are 
found  to  exist. 

A  special  price  support  program  tailored 
to  meet  the  peciillar  situation  of  the  com- 
modity in  question  Is  that  which  has  been 
set  up  for  sugar.  In  this  case  the  desired 
price  Is  maintained  by  regulating  the  amount 
of  sugar  marketed,  with  allocations  to  var- 
ious producing  areas.  Differences  in  costs 
of  production  between  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  are  adjusted  through  payment  to 
domestic  producers.  These  payments  are  in- 
directly financed  by  a  processing  tax. 

An  important  element  which  I  think 
should  be  mentioned  Is  that  all  price-sup- 
port legislation  contains  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  consumers. 


paics-sunraiiT  raooaAMs  babid  on  ABirmmfo 

PKOOXTCnON  AND  MAaXRlNO  TO  DKMAlfO 

Lst  me  emphaslM  again  that  the  suooeas- 
ful  types  of  prioc-support  programs  about 
which  X  have  been  talking,  such  as  those 
on  the  basic  commodities  and  on  sugar,  arc 
baasd  fundamentally  upon  the  Idea  of  ad- 
justing production  and  marketing  to  de- 
mand. Bvery  one  of  them  would  have  tailed 
long  since  bad  it  not  been  for  this  faot. 

Criticism  of  thsse  programs  has  been  made 
on  the  ground  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
trol over  the  farmer  in  the  production  or 
marketing  of  farm  producta.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  farmers  them- 
selves have  never  objected  too  seriously  to 
these  provisions. 

They  would  prefer  to  get  along  without 
controls,  if  possible,  but  they  feel  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  disastrous  price  drops 
is  to  hold  production  somewhere  in  line 
with  demand.  They  know  that  all  efforts 
to  do  this  by  voluntary  cooperation  have 
failed  due  to  the  human  element  which  leads 
some  to  cooperate  and  others  to  do  Just  the 
opposite. 

Because  farmers  believe  that  Government 
programs  are  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
overall  reductions  and  because  they  feel 
that  they  are  the  fairest  method  of  doing 
this,  they  have  generally  been  favored.  Such 
programs  cannot  go  Into  effect  unless  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in 
a  referendum  agree  to  them.  The  instances 
in  which  these  proposals  have  been  voted 
down  are  very  few. 

rAKMXRS'  ENCOMK  FAS  VELOW  THAT  OF  MOMTAaM 

POPITLATION 

Compared  with  the  previous  decade  the 
war  years  and  the  years  since  the  war  have 
been  good  years  for  farmers.  Net  farm  in- 
come increased  from  •4.500,000,000  in  1940 
to  916,700,000,000  in  1948.  Since  then  it  has 
dropped,  being  $14,700,000,000  in  1952. 

Part  of  the  Increase  Is  due  to  expanded 
production.  For  the  last  6  years  production 
has  averaged  38  percent  above  prewar;  1952 
was  the  greatest  year  of  all  with  production 
45  percent  up  from  the  1935-39  period.  Of 
course,  a  large  part  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
increase  Is  simply  inflation. 

This  increase  in  agricultural  production 
and  Income  has  enabled  farmers  to  partici- 
pate to  some  extent  in  the  Improved  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  country.  But  agricul- 
ture generally  has  lagged  behind  other  in- 
dustries and  those  engaged  In  It  still  consti- 
tute an  income  group  which  is  far  below  the 
average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  1952  the  15.9  percent,  approximately,  of 
our  people  who  live  on  farms  received  only 
8.7  percent  of  the  natlcmal  Inconw.  This  in- 
cluded both  farm  and  nonf arm  income.  Get- 
ting down  to  dollars  and  cents  figures  the 
average  per  capita  net  Income  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  farms  from  both  agricultural  and 
nonagrlcultural  sources  was  ^924  in  1952, 
while  the  per  capita  net  income  of  the  non- 


farm  population  was  $1,827.  or  practically 
twice  as  much. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  average  in- 
come of  persons  on  the  farm  was  60.0  per- 
cent of  the  average  income  of  the  nonf  arm 
population.  This  Is  the  lowest  percentage 
since  1942.  Net  Income — both  farm  and  non- 
farm — has  Increased  In  recent  years  due  to 
inflation.  But  the  relative  figures  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned  have  been  declin- 
ing. 

BIO  JOB  AHXAO  FOB  NATION'S  VAXMXBB 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  require- 
ments which  this  country  may  be  expected 
to  make  of  Its  farmers  in  the  3rears  Inimedi- 
ately  ahead.  To  me  they  look  rather  for- 
midable. 

In  the  first  place  our  rapidly  Increasing 
population  means  that  more  production  will 
be  needed  each  jrear  unless  we  reduce  our 
standards  of  living.  In  1940  we  had  141  mil- 
lion people  In  this  country.  Today  we  have 
168  million,  and  at  the  present  rate  «•  vlU 
have  176  million  by  I960. 

But  that  Is  not  the  whole  story.  Our  per 
capita  consumption  today  is  IS  percent  above 
prvwar.  Our  exporu  have  been  and  are  sub- 
BtanUal,  We  have  used  agricultural  exports 
as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  In  our 
worldwide  campaign  against  oommunlsm. 
This  campaign  U  sUU  going  on.  We  eon- 
tinue  to  have  a  hungry  world.  While  world 
population  has  Increased  IS  peroent  since 
1940  world  food  production  has  laereaaed 
only  •  percent. 

So  any  wsy  you  look  at  It— whether  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  domeetlc  consumption 
or  that  of  meeting  the  threat  of  communism 
through  food  exports— the  farmers  of  this 
cotmtry  have  a  real  Job  ahead. 

HOW  CAN  PBOOUCTION  BB  BXPANBBDt 

What  about  our  production  facllltlesY 
How  much  can  we  expand  them?  Well,  on 
that  point  we  have  as  much  agricultural  land 
in  this  country  today  as  we'll  ever  have. 
Well  bring  some  new  land  into  cultivation 
through  reclamation,  all  of  which  will  be 
very  high  priced.  But  for  every  acre  we 
bring  into  cultivation  that  way  we're  going 
to  lose  an  acre  through  the  normal  expan- 
sion of  our  urban  centers,  through  the 
widening  of  our  highways,  the  building  of 
airports,  the  construction  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  building  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs. 

In  other  words,  the  only  way  we  can  ex- 
pand production  in  this  country  !•  by  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  otir  present 
acreage.  That  means  we've  got  to  not  only 
conserve  but  restore  the  fertUlty  of  our 
land.  That  costs  money.  It  means  farm- 
ers are  going  to  have  to  buy  more  equipment. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  follow  better  farm- 
ing methods.  They  are  going  to  have  to  use 
more  fertilizer.  Capital  Investment  as  well 
as  operating  expenditures  must  be  still  fur- 
ther increased. 

That  kind  of  program  can  be  carried  on 
only  if  there  is  assurance  of  a  stable  income. 
Unless  a  farmer  has  some  Idea  of  what  his 
prices  will  be  he  will  In  many  cases  hesitate 
to  incur  the  risk  Involved  in  making  the 
heavy  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to 
finance  such  programs,  if  in  fact  they  can  be 
financed  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  blame  farmers  for 
wishing  this  assiu-ance.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  any  real  difference  of  opinion 
among  thinking  people  on  this  question. 
For  many  years  both  political  party  plat- 
forms have  endorsed  price-support  programs. 
Farm  legislation  In  Congress  has  been  en- 
acted very  largely  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
Republicans  in  the  Middle  West  and  Demo- 
crau  in  the  South  have  worked  side  by  side 
in  trying  to  solve  these  problems  as  far  as 
it  could  be  done  by  legislation. 

WHKBB  AXX  WX  NOW  AS  TO  POUCISB  ANS 
nOCBAMS? 

Now  we  have  a  new  administration  and  a 
new  Congress  and  this  has   created  much 


dlseuBBlon  •■  to  what  oar  agrletiltund  ptdl- 
cles  and  programs  are  going  to  be.  I  don't 
think  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  overall  policy.  We  must  continue  to 
expcmd  our  production  and  we  know  that 
cannot  be  done  unless  we  give  farn^ers  every 
possible  assurance  of  stability  of  Income  at 
•  fair  level.  That  is  a  general  objective  that 
I  believe  is  accepted  by  everyone.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  to  realize  It. 

PKKSCNT    PBOCXAUB    VnXX   BB   CABBTTn   OTTT 

First,  however,  let's  see  where  we  are  emw. 
The  President  has  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  present  programs  will  be  contin- 
ued including  price  supports  at  90  percent 
of  parity  on  the  basic  commodities  for  1953 
and  1964.  Secretary  Benson  has  stated  the 
same  thing  on  more  thnn  one  occasion. 
There  Is  only  ons  way  the.t  this  00-percent 
support  priee  for  i96S  end  1964  can  be 
changed  and  that  Is  by  Co  agrees.  Congress 
Is  not  going  to  change  It.  Price  supporU  at 
»0  pBfoent  of  parity  are  going  to  be  con- 
tinued on  the  basic  eommodltles  during  thU 
2-ymr  period.  What  teppans  after  that 
win  be  up  $0  OongresB  and  the  position  of 
OongreM  today,  vhleb  I  tUlnk  wlU  be  the 
poBlUoo  of  OoMpfeas  a  year  troBB  bow,  la  not 
to  glTs  up  any  farm  program  until  we  have 
Bomethlnff  bettar  to  Uke  11b  ptooa. 

I  undaraUDd  thM  tlMr*  iMbve  been  many 
rumors  that  Beeretary  ■asBoa  wUl  not  carry 
out  tha  preaant  program.  Such  rumors  are 
an  insult  to  ofte  of  the  moet  eoasdentlous 
and  honeet  men  who  has  ever  ooeupled  a 
high  Oovemmant  position. 

Quiu  aside  from  the  pledges  that  have 
been  made  X  am  sure  that  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  ths  subjset  reallaes 
that  it  would  be  Imposalble  to  make  radical 
changes  in  our  agrlcultxxrul  programs  with- 
out BsriouBly  affecting  our  agrleultxiral  econ- 
omy and  the  eeonocny  of  the  whole  Matlon. 
No  one  reallaes  this  moie  than  Secretary 
Benson  and  no  better  proof  that  ha  reallaee 
it  U  shown  than  his  actkta  In  retaining  price 
supports  on  butter  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  butter  program  is  admittedly  unsatis- 
factory. It  Is  conceded  by  everyone  that 
It  is  not  the  ultimate  ansu'er  to  the  problem. 
But  I  think  It  must  be  admitted  also  that 
It  would  be  far  worse  aa  far  as  the  general 
economy  of  this  country  Is  conoemed  to  drop 
the  butter  price  support  program  without 
having  some  satisfactory  program  to  take  Its 
place,  than,  it  would  be  to  continue  it  for 
the  time  being. 
osjwcTivxs  ov  PABirr  nucwa  amo  faib  bhabx 

or  NATIONAL  INCOMB  FOB  AOBICXn.TOBX  WUl. 
NOT   as  CBANOBB 

If  our  poUdes  are  changed  what  are  thoee 
changes  likely  to  be?  WeU.  in  the  first 
place  there  will  be  no  change  at  objectives. 
These  objectives  as  set  out  In  President 
Elsenhower's  speeches  during  the  campaign 
and  by  expreesions  since  then,  and  by  Sec- 
retary Benson's  statements  since  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  was  announced,  are 
parity  prices  In  the  market  place  and  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  for  agriculture. 
ThMe  obJecUves  are  substantially  the  same 
as  we  have  had  since  farm  programs  first 
came  Into  operation. 

If  we  carry  them  oat  It  means  holding 
farm  prices  In  line  with  the  prices  of  things 
farmers  buy.  If  other  prices  go  down  farm 
prices  should  go  down  also.  But  if  farm 
prices  alone  go  down,  we  run  the  rlrt;  of 
bringing  on  that  kind  of  dislocation  In^tir 
economy  which  on  other  occasions  has 
brought  on  general  depressions. 

Secretary  Benson  has  indicated  that  he 
expecu  to  achieve  tbeee  objectives  by  sup- 
plementing price  suppcHts  with  other  pro- 
grams or  possibly  In  some  cases  substituting 
other  methods  for  price  Fupports.  Certainly, 
he  should  be  given  every  fair  opportunity  to 
work  out  such  programs. 

As  far  as  I  know.  Secretary  Benson  has  not 
announced  specifically  Just  what  he  Intends 
to  do.  but  I  think  we  can  assume  that  the 


things  he  has  In  mind  tnciltide  at  least  some 
and  perhaps  all  of  ths  fonowing:  Skpanslon 
of  farm  cooperatives,  more  agricultural  re- 
search and  education  in  production  to  bring 
about  Increased  efSclency  and  better  man- 
agement, expansion  of  programs  to  conserve 
and  rebuild  our  soil  and  water  resotirces. 
more  international  trade  to  provide  better 
markets  for  our  export  commodities,  im- 
proved and  vp-to-date  provisions  for  agri- 
cultural credit,  better  management  of  agri- 
cultural imports,  expanded  research  and 
education  In  the  field  of  marketing  to  give 
farmers  more  to  say  about  the  price  of  the 
things  they  sell. 

No  doubt.  Secretary  Benson  and  his  able 
staff  have  other  and  additional  ideas  in  mind. 
Certainly,  any  program  to  carry  out  these 
Ideas  will  be  heliiful  In  making  agricultural 
production  and  marketing  more  efficient 
which  Is  not  only  in  the  Interest  of  farmers 
but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

These,  however,  are  all  programi  which  re- 
quire a  considerable  period  of  time  in  which 
to  get  results.  None  of  them  are  new,  al- 
though many  of  them  have  been  only  par- 
tially developed  In  the  past.  All  of  them  will 
be  helpful  from  a  long-ranga  tiewpotnt. 
Row  far  they  wlU  go  In  doing  away  with  the 
need  for  prloe-tupport  programs  Is  prob- 
Iwoaatlcal. 

While  these  and  any  other  programa  which 
may  be  proposed  are  being  developed  we 
mtut  continue  price-support  programs,  im- 
proving them  In  every  way  possible. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  ex- 
pects during  the  coming  months  to  review 
our  price-support  programs  and  to  give  con- 
sidBratlon  to  all  propoaals  which  have  greater 
eoonomlo  stability  for  agriculture  as  their 
objeetlvea.  All  this  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  working  out  a  program  beginning  with 
1966. 

We  expect  to  hold  hearings  In  Washington 
later  in  this  session  where  we  will  listen  to 
experts  from  the  Department  of  Agricxiltuze, 
repreeentatlves  of  farm  organisations,  farm 
economists,  and  all  others  who  feel  that  they 
can  offer  constructive  suggestions  with  re- 
spect to  agricultiire.  We  will  follow  this  up 
by  holding  hearings  over  the  coxintry.  It  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  get  into  every  agri- 
cultural State,  but  we  at  least  want  to  get 
Into  every  agricultiiral  region. 

We  wUl  hold  these  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  views  and  ideas  o*  farmers 
themselves.  Of  course,  if  any  farmers  want 
to  come  to  Washington  and  testify  at  oiir 
hearings  that  will  be  fine,  but  I  dont  think 
they  should  have  to  do  that. 

I  want  every  fanner  in  the  country  who 
desires  to  do  so  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  give  tis  the  benefit  of  his  eqierience  and 
views  on  agricultural  problems.  While  these 
hearings  will  be  primarily  on  the  subject  of 
|Hlce-8upport  programs  we  irUI  welcome 
ideas  on  every  phase  of  agrictiltural  activity 
and  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

These  hearings  over  the  country  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  ideas  expressed  by  President 
Elsenhower  during  the  campaign  in  wliich  he 
placed  particular  stress  upon  the  proposition 
of  giving  farmers  a  greater  part  in  the  for- 
nxulatlon  and  admlnlstratkxi  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

A  further  purpose  of  these  hearings  will  be 
to  acquaint  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  agricultural  ptrobleros  in  every  part 
of  the  coimtry.  All  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  a  very  good  Idea  of  agriculture  in 
their  own  areas  but  none  of  us  have  too  good 
an  idea  of  the  problems  of  thoce  areas  where 
agriculture  is  quite  different  from  our  own. 
For  instance.  I  want  the  meml>ers  of  the 
committee  from  the  dairy  sections  ct  the 
country  to  become  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South,  and 
vice  versa.  ^ 

We  not  only  want  to  hold  formal  hearings 
but  as  far  as  poasibta  X  ho«a  tbe  oommittce 


can  arrange  Informal  meetings  with  groaps 
at  farmers  where  w  oaa  talk  things  ofver  oa  a 
man-to-man  basla. 

We  are  Interested,  at  oourae.  tn  the  eon- 
modity  markets.  We  reallae  that  they  con- 
stitute a  great  stal>UlBing  influence  tn  the 
field  of  agricultural  prices.  I  think  if  pos- 
sible it  would  be  a  fine  Idea  for  our  commit- 
tee to  include  the  commodity  exchanges  in 
the  studies  which  we  make  in  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  fine  to  be  with  irou  thts  eve- 
ning and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss vdth  you  some  of  the  things  which  sre 
important  to  agriculture,  the  basic  industry 
of  this  ooimtry.  I  appreciate  your  Interest 
in  these  problems  and  their  economic,  social, 
and  political  ramlflcatlona. 

Thsss  agricultural  questions  constitute 
only  a  part  of  the  tremendous  Issues  which 
confront  our  country  and  tha  world  todsqr* 
X  know  that  you  must  sometimes  have  the 
feeling  as  I  often  do  that  Boaas  of  thsss  qum- 
tlons  are  so  great  as  to  defy  BOlutloiL  Pw- 
haps  they  are.  But  as  of  bow  X  have  every 
eonfidaaoe  tn  the  ABMrloaa  pwrnla  and  In 
the  taadera  they  hBve  ehoaaa  In  thla  time  of 
orlBia,  to  ballava  that  all  of  ua  working  to- 
gether can  make  the  v^at  deolalonB  whieh 
muM  be  OMde  and  find  the  right  antwtrB  to 
the  erltloal  quMMlOB*  whieh  eontroBt  m. 


StB  Walker  Coutj  Btwt  Dty,  Inrj 

EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 


XH  m  B0V8B  OF  RSEPftBBBTTATTVSB 
Wednesday,  Febnuiry  25. 1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Christy 
W.  Summers  m.  a  citizen  of  my  home- 
town ot  Jusfivt,  Ala.,  and  a  student  at 
Walker  County  High  School,  recently 
wrote  a  prize-winning  essay  In  the  Jay- 
cee's  ''C^;>eratlon  Enthusiasm"  contest. 
Mr.  Summers'  essay  deals  with  the  fine 
possibilities  of  developing  the  tourist 
trade  in  Walker  County.  Ala. 

Walker  County  has  been  hard  hit  eco- 
nomically over  the  period  of  the  past 
few  years  because  of  the  depression  in 
the  coal  industry.  All  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  diversify  our  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  so  as  to  replace 
the  emplosrment  opportunities  lost  with 
the  decline  of  coal  mining.  Mr.  Sum- 
mers points  out  a  new  approach,  as  one 
of  many  necessary  to  wholly  solve  the 
overall  problem. 

His  common-sense  recommendation 
that  Walker  County's  64.000  people  sell 
Walker  County's  possibilities  every  day, 
every  way,  everywhere  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Summers'  essay  follows: 
Bba.  Wsuub  Cotwtt  Svbbt  Dsy,  nr  Bv^t 
Wat.  Evbbiwhkbb 
(By  Christie  W.  Simmiers  HI) 

In  Webster's  Dictionary  we  find  the  word 
"tourist"  means  "One  who  makes  a 
Journey  for  pleasiire.  stopping  at  a  number 
of  places  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  scenery, 
etc."  Therefore,  to  attract  tourlsU  you 
must  have  some  of  the  following  three  things: 
Natural  phenomena,  which  takes  in  rllmste 
and  scenery:  historical  and  religUms  shrines; 
and  recreation. 

Does  Walker  County  have  any  of  these? 
Xt  surely  doea.  Walko'  County  Is  ideaUy  lo- 
cated as  a  health  center.  The  climate  is 
especially  deUsbsfal.  n  has  m»ld_wtot« 
with  Ilttto  tea.  saa«k  a 
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The  summer  temperature  averages  90  degrees. 
WaU:er  County  compares  favorably  with  any 
section  of  the  United  States  and  has  no 
sickness  due  to  the  climate. 

Walker  County  has  historical  and  religious 
shrines  such  as:  The  Indian  moiinds  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  road  to  Tuscaloosa;  the 
dome  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Jatper,  which  Is  1  of  the  world's  only  3. 
Besides  these  shrines.  Walker  County  has 
these  natural  points  of  Interest  nearby: 
Clear  Creek  Falls  and  Natural  Bridge.  Also 
a  lot  of  people  have  never  seen  strip  mining 
car  a  natxiral-gas  well.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  attractions  which  Walker  County  has 
to  offer  tourists. 

As  for  recreation.  Walker  Coimty  has  a 
number  of  good  theaters.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Jasper  Memorial  Park  is  open  for 
swimming  and  games,  such  as  tennis  and 
solftball.  I  might  mention  also  that  there 
are  a  nimiber  of  places  to  hunt  and  fish.  All 
of  these  means  of  relaxation  will  interest 
•  tourist  without  fall. 

Walker  County  will  get  a  lot  of  tourist 
trade  out  of  these  places  and  things  only  if 
they  are  improved  and  advertised.  A  lot  of 
work  will  have  to  be  done  before  this  hap- 
pens. None  of  the  tourist  resorts  get  the 
business  they  do  by  Jiist  sitting  around  and 
hoping.  They  build  up  their  attractions  and 
persuade  the  tourist  to  come  to  their  at- 
tractions. £X>  you  know  that  Mexico  spends 
•900,000  a  year  to  lure  tourists;  that  Mlaml^ 
spends  $300,000  annually;  that  California* 
spends  about  9100,000  per  year? 

When  you  go  out  of  town,  do  you  brag  on 
Walker  County  and  talk  people  into  coming 
here?  If  you  dont,  try  It  once  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  tourist  trade  it  will  bring. 
Do  you  think  the  State  of  Texas  got  its 
reputation  by  doing  nothing?  No,  it  didn't. 
Kvery  true  Texan  Is  proud  of  his  State  and 
will  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  you  about  Its 
best  feat\u'es.  If  every  Texan  you  meet  brags 
on  his  State,  eventually  you  will  want  to  go 
and  see  Texas.  If  we  in  Walker  County  show 
as  much  pride  in  Walker  Coxmty  we  will 
bring  a  lot  of  people  to  Walker  County. 

The  following  Is  the  average  amount  s 
tourist  spends  per  day:  Lodging,  $3.75;  trans- 
portation, $3.75;  pleasiire,  $2.25;  incidentals, 
$1.15;  laundry,  replacements,  etc.,  $1.16; 
total,  $12.05. 

Where  the  tourist  dollar  goes:  Hotels,  23 
percent;  restaurants,  18  percent;  retail  stores, 
31  percent;  garages,  10  percent;  theaters,  8 
percent;  miscellaneous,  10  percent;  total,  100 
percent. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  figures,  tourists 
are  big  bxisiness.  The  tourist  bvislness  is 
the  world's  second  largest.  Over  $9  billion 
are  spent  in  the  United  States  by  tourists 
annually.  The  tourist  business  Is:  60  per- 
cent greater  than  the  lumber  business;  185 
percent  greater  than  the  soft-drink  business; 
225  percent  greater  than  the  show  business, 
and  equal  to  the  gigantic  iron  and  steel 
industry. 

Just  think  how  much  some  tourist  trade 
would  mean  to  Walker  County.  Pessimists 
might  say  that  Walker  County  will  never 
have  any  towlsts  trade,  but  they  are  wrong. 
If  Walker  County  will  in>prove  Its  attrac- 
tions and  advertise  them,  well  have  a  lot 
of  tourist  trade.  Tourist  trade  can  be  gen- 
erated. For  example,  look  to  Bermuda,  an 
impoverished  Island  which  became  a  major 
resort  because  the  Grace  Steamship  Lines 
had  Imagination.  Rather  than  tie  their 
ships  in  port  during  the  winter  months,  they 
sold  the  Idea  of  a  winter  vacation  to  tropical 
Bermuda. 

Walker  County  doesnt  have  to  be  a  tourist 
resort  to  acquire  tourist  trade.  We  could  be 
what  is  termed  as  an  on-the-way  town.  For 
example,  we  have  a  tourist  on  his  way  to 
Florida;  he  wants  to  find  the  nicest  and 
easiest  route  there  and  back.  If  he  comes 
through  Walker  County  and  finds  everything 
pleasant,  naturally  he  will  come  this  way 
again.  There  are  many  on-the-way  towns 
who  get  a  lot  of  money  from  totirlsts. 


Some  on-the-way  towns  get  better  busi- 
ness than  others  because  the  gas-station 
operators,  hotel  and  roomlnghouse  keepers, 
the  restaurants,  and  the  retail  stores  know 
the  principle  that  courtesy  pays,  and  apply 
it  every  day.  Good  service  plus  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  roads,  eatlnf;,  and  sleeping  facilities 
in  the  Inunedlate  area  will  cause  people  to 
stop  and  leave  more  money. 

To  attract  toiu-lsts  you  Just  have  to  do 
these  things:  Know  your  product,  improve 
your  product,  know  your  market,  see  the 
prospects,  and  sell  tliem  the  Idea. 

The  product,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  di- 
vided in  three  class(>8:  Natural  phenomena, 
historical  and  religious  shrines,  and  recrea- 
tion. I  believe  Walker  County  has  a  good 
share  of  all  of  these. 

Next,  we  have  Improving  your  product. 
No  cooununity  will  stay  in  the  tourist  busi- 
ness if  it  doesnt  Improve  its  product.  The 
same  goes  for  Walker  County.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  product  and  the  Improvement 
I»-lor  to  this,  so  now,  I  shall  skip  over  to  the 
market. 

What  is  Walker's  market?  Naturally.  It 
Is  the  people  who  take  vacations.  There 
are  about  $322  billion  in  circulation  today 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Much  of  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  Just  itching  to  spend  some 
of  it.  Of  46  million  families  in  1945,  1  out 
of  every  5  is  getting  along  on  less  than 
$1,000  a  year;  1  out  of  2  families  is  getting 
along  on  less  than  $2,000  a  year;  2  out  of 
3  families  have  incomes  of  $3,000  annually; 
and  1  in  14  families  has  $5,000  or  mwe  to 
spend  a  year.  A  family  with  an  income  of 
$3,000  can  usually  afford  a  vacation  once 
a  year.  Therefore,  we  have  13  million  fami- 
lies who  are  prospects  for  a  vacation  at  least 
once  a  year.  That  is  enough  about  the  mar- 
ket.   Next  is  seeing  the  prospect. 

If  the  people  don't  know  that  you  are 
In  the  tourist  business,  then  they  wont 
come  to  see  you.  So  that  means  advertising. 
There  are  many  ways  of  advertising.  Maga- 
Elne  space,  newspaper  campaigns,  folders  of 
various  kinds,  and  direct  mail  are  only  a  few 
ways  of  advertising. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  If  Walker  Coxmty 
will  do  the  four  things  I  have  mentioned 
and  explained,  it  will  have  its  share  of 
tourists  bxisiness. 

Let's  sell  Walker  Coimty  every  day,  in 
every  way,  everywhere  we  go. 


Tide  lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  John  J. 
Buckley,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
Mass.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  mayor's 
statement: 

Mayor's  Omcx, 
Latorence,  Maaa..  March  30,  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lanx. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Lane:  I  have  recently 
Joined  with  many  other  mayors  in  a  state- 
ment supporting  the  Anderson  bill,  S.  107. 
which  is  designed  to  give  title  to  the  offshore 
oil  to  the  Federal  Government  and  reaffirm 
State  title  to  the  tidelands,  rivers,  bays,  and 
like  land. 

I  have  also  indicated  with  other  mayors  my 
support  of  the  oll-for-education  amendment 
to    the    Anderson    bill,    which    amendment 


wouM  provide  that  the  Federal  revenues 
gained  from  the  offshore  oU  would  be  used 
to  help  meet  the  need  of  the  several  States 
for  aid  to  schools. 

In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  relative  to  oil  in  land 
under  the  sea  lying  beyond  low  tide,  which 
decisions  have  stated  tliat  such  land  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  revenue 
from  such  land  should  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  aU  the  people  of  the  Nation,  I  earnestly 
urge  your  support  of  the  Anderson  bill,  S. 
107,  together  with  the  oil-for-education 
amendment  to  said  bUi. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Bvcxixr. 

Mayor. 


God,  Mui,  aad  the  Globe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  Ood,  man.  and  the  globe 
Joined  forces,  they  could  whip  their 
weight  in  wildcats,  hammering  out  a 
veritable  paradise  on  earth  as  it  1$  in 
heaven. 

Ood  and  the  globe  get  along  fine: 
Night  follows  day.  moon  reflects  sun, 
tides  rise  and  fall.  If  man  could  stop 
sticking  his  finger  in  man's  eye  and  latch 
on  to  God  and  the  globe,  the  triumver« 
ate  could  do  a  Job,  so  It  is  said. 

Soviets  use  man  and  the  globe.  Lead- 
ers ride  herd  on  drones.  Ood  is  out. 
Slavery  follows.  God  looks  over  the 
shoulders  of  Americans.  They  have 
done  rather  well  with  their  portion  of 
the  globe. 

If  only  man  could  pull  his  finger  out 
of  man's  eye,  he  would  be  in  step  with 
Ood  and  the  globe,  and  paradise  would 
follow. 


Qiarles  Tweedy  Recommends  a  Hard- 
Hittmf  CampaifB  To  PablicBe  the 
Maay  Indostrial  and  Economic  Ad- 
▼antaf  et  of  Walker  Connty,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Charles  Tweedy,  a  citizen  of  my  home 
town  of  Jasper,  Ala.,  recently  won  first 
place  in  competition  with  all  the  students 
o#  the  white  junior  high  schools  of 
Walker  County  in  the  Jasper  Jaycee's 
"Operation  Enthusiasm"  contest.  He 
recommends  a  hard-hitting  campaign  to 
publicize  the  many  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  Walker  County. 
His  essay  follows: 

Haio-Hittino    Pubucttt    Campaion   NnDXD, 

Sats  Jvniob  High  Winnxb 

(By  Charles  Tweedy) 

Walker  Co\mty  is  a  coimty  northwest  of 

Jefferson   County.    It   contains   809   square 
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mllM  and  a  population  of  approdmatrty 
04,000.  In  tt  are  rast  mlnsral  Oi&poaitB.  most- 
ly ooal.  Walker  County  also  has  a  very  larg* 
area  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and  for  agri- 
cultiiral  purposaa.  Many  acres  of  land  are 
covered  with  valuable  timber  reeenres. 
Rivers  furnish  very  valuable  water  power 
and  transportation. 

Walker  County  has  thrae  ma)ar  towaa, 
Jasper.  Cordova,  and  Carbon  HilL  Jasper. 
with  a  population  of  8,567,  is  the  leading 
town  and  the  county  seat.  Cordova,  with  a 
population  of  8.147  li  the  second  major  town 
and  Carbon  Hill,  with  a  poptilation  of  2,187. 
Is  the  third  major  town  in  Walker  Coimty. 
Ooal  mining  Is  the  leading  Industry  in 
Walker  County.  We  have  a  recoverable 
volume  of  one  billion  iatu  of  ooal.  The 
coal  Is  located  mostly  in  seaou  such  as  the 
Blue  Creek.  Mary  Lee,  Pratt,  and  American 
seam.  A  recent  estimate  by  the  Army  shows 
ttiat  a  possible  860  mUlloo  tons  of  recover- 
able ooal  Is  in  the  American  seam  alone. 

Walker  County's  ooal  could  supply  a  ntun- 
ber  of  industries  with  power.  Moat  of  it  is 
now  being  used  at  the  Alabama  Power  Oo.'s 
plant  at  Oorgas. 

Walker  County  Is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  which  affords  ezoellent  op- 
portunities for  the  successful  operation  of 
textile  mills.  Also  there  are  numiax>us  large 
deposits  ot  clay  for  pottery  making. 

The  lumber  business  is  very  large  in  Walk- 
er County.  We  could  easily  supply  a  300,- 
000  cord  operating  demand  annually  from 
within  a  60-mUe  radius.  Several  different 
kinds  of  pine,  especially  the  lobloUy  and 
Virginia  pines,  reach  matturity  at  8  inches 
thickness  In  10  to  12  years  The  growing 
season  of  trees  is  also  very  long,  from  8  to 
10  montlis.  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  winter. 

Walker  County  has  excellent  shipping 
faculties.  The  Warrior  River  runs  generaUy 
in  a  southerly  direction  4S0  mUes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers maintain  a  year-round  9-foot  channel 
to  keep  the  river  free  of  navigational  ob- 
stacles. 

The  land  tranqxntatlon  system  is  also  very 
good.  Walker  County  Is  serviced  by  five  ma- 
jor railroads,  the  Southern,  minois  Central, 
M.  Si  O.,  Frisco,  and  the  Alabama  Central. 
Tbese  main-line  railroads  traverse  the  coimty 
at  seiwal  places  and  along  these  lines  a  large 
number  of  industrial  sites  arc  to  be  found. 

Walker  County  is  located  in  a  strategle 
marketing  area.  It  affords  excellent  high- 
ways to  all  large  cities  and  U>wns. 

Walker  county  has  several  truck  lines  on 
IntrasUte  service  that  aerve  Walker  County 
with  regular  schedules. 

Three  bus  services,  the  Dixie  Oreytaound, 
Mlssala.  and  Southeastern  Oreyhound,  pro- 
vide regular  service  for  the  r>eople  of  Walker 
County  and  the  adjolaing  counties. 
Walker  County  also  has  a  class  n  airport 
to  accommodate  all  private  planes  and  par- 
tial commercial  planes. 

Walker  Coimty  now  offers  enough  man- 
power to  supply  many  new  industries.  There 
is  now  an  available  labor  supply  of  between 
S.OOO  and  4,000  workers,  most  of  whom  are 
highly  skilled.  About  half  of  the  workers 
are  between  25  and  44  years  of  age,  therefore 
assuring  good  work.  Most  of  the  workers 
have  established  homes  in  Walker  County, 
but  additional  workers  can  be  drawn  frqpa 
neighboring  counties. 

Walker  County,  with  itf;  advantages  of 
natural  resources  and  cheap  power,  adequate 
transporUtion  faculties,  nearness  to  raw  ma- 
terials and  markeU,  and  ample  labor  supply, 
has  aU  of  the  attractions  which  should  ^>- 
peal  to  the  profltminded  industrialist. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  hard-hitting  campaign 
to  publicize  the  many  advantages  that 
Walker  County  has  in  abundance,  and  in- 
dustry wUl  soon  flow  In.  bringing  prosperity 
to  both  the  industries  and  ourselvea. 
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App«i«t«c«*»  «i  Hirh  CMumsioMf  of 
Tract  Terrilory  aad  GovcrMr  •£  Abmt- 
feu  Saaoa  Wk  ApproTal  of  Hawaii't 
Lcfitlatara 


Sesolved.  That  a  duly  autbentleated  copy 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Dnlted  States  of 
America,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
the  Territory  of  HawaU.  and  to  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  M.  Judd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REllARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELBOATS  VSOM   HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31, 1953 

Mr.  FARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRO,  I  include  the  following  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  HawaU: 

Concurrent  resolution  congratulating  the 
Honorable  Frank  B.  Mldklff  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  High  Conunlssloner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Mldklff 
has  been  appointed  High  Conunlssloner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

Whereas  the  appointment  Is  a  recognition 
by  the  national  administration  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  constitute  an 
ezceUent  source  (tf  material  for  appoint- 
ments to  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
in  the  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  ot 
HawaU  are  greatful  for  such  recognition  by 
the  National  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  peopl^  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  are  confident  of  the  ability  of  the 
Honorable  Frank  B.  Mldklff  to  carry  out  ably 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  27th  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  (the  Senate  concurring).  That  this 
legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  does  hereby  congratulate 
tile  Honorable  Frank  E.  Mldklff  upon  his  i4>- 
polntment  as  High  ConRnlssioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
be  tt  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  the  Delegate  to  Congress  from 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Frank  B.  Mldklff. 

Concurrent    resolution    congratulating    the 

Honorable    Lawrence    M.    JUdd    upon    his 

appointment    as    Governor    of    American 

Samoa 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Lawrence  M.  Judd, 
former  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
has  been  appointed  Governor  of  American 
Samoa;  and 

Whereas  the  appointment  Is  a  recognition 
by  the  national  administration  that  the 
people  of  the  Territ^yof  HawaU  constitute 
an  exceUent  source  of  material  for  appoint- 
ments to  poeitlcms  of  trust  and  responsibUity 
In  the  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Twrttory  of 
HawaU  are  grateful  for  such  recognition  by 
the  national  adminlstratlfn;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territtnr  of 
HawaU  are  confident  of  the  abtUty  of  the 
Honorable  Lawrence  M.  Judd  to  carry  out 
ably  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Jtepresentatives 
of  the  27th  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Havoaii  {the  Senate  coueurring).  That  this 
legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  ttie 
Territory  of  HawaU.  does  hereby  congratulate 
the  Honorable  Lawrence  M.  Judd  upon  his 
appointment  as  Governor  of  American 
Hnmn^  and  be  it  further 


Address  of  Hon.  Jaaies  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN.  JR. 

or  PX>n«STt,VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  March  31, 1955 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp..  at  the  87th  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  Pelrce  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  Philadelphia  oa 
March  20,  1953: 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  may  I  tell 
you  how  happy  I  am  that  I  could  accept  the 
invitation  extended  by  Mr.  Pelrce  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ff/th  annual  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Pelrce  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

We  are  about  to  emliark  on  a  debate  in  the 
forum  of  puUic  discussion.  I  think  that 
every  one  of  us  who  has  the  Interest  of  our 
Nation  at  heart  is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems that  we  must  strive  in  the  days  ahead. 
especiaUy  one  related  to  this  very  vital  and 
I  might  even  say  overall  phase  of  govern- 
mental poUcy.  I  am  referring  to  the  role 
that  businessmen  have  been  caUed  upon  to 
play  in  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  affairs  of  the  country  can  best  be  han- 
dled by  businessmen,  and  his  appointments 
to  the  Cabinet  and  lower  administrative 
levels,  up  to  this  time,  have  clearly  indicated 
what  he  has  In  mind. 

May  I  begin  this  discussion  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  distinguished  edltorUl  writer  and 
Iiistorian,  Mr.  Gerald  Johnson.  I  quote  him 
now:  "When  a  man  has  made  a  vast  success 
in  private  business  It  is  usuaUy  the  case  that 
be  has  been  the  boss  for  many  years  and  is 
accustomed  to  having  his  lightest  word  re- 
gai-ded  with  repect.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
realize  that  when  he  takes  a  government  of- 
fice in  a  democracy  he  becc«nes  a  subordinate 
and  must  expect  to  have  anything  he  sug- 
gests regarded  with  suspicion,  unless  he  can^ 
explain  it  very  clearly.  Explaining  to  the 
public  is  a  large  part  of  the  art  of  democratic 
government  and  It  is  an  art  in  which  few 
big-business  men  are  weU  trained."  That  Is 
the  end  of  Mr.  Johnson's  quotation. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  either  disparage  or 
praise  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnson  but  I  should 
Uke  to  talk  to  you  Umlght  both  as  a  busi- 
nessman and  as  one  who  has  spent  half  a 
lifetime  in  the  pubUc  service.  1  think  there 
are  many  facets  to  this  discussion  and  it  Is 
weU  that  we  should  consider  objectively  what 
is  meant  by  a  businessman  in  government 
and  what  is  meant  by  what  some  have  chosen 
to  refer  to  as  business  statesmanship. 

We  are  often  misled  or  deceived  by  labels 
or  words  or  phrases  and  It  is  well  to  rentem- 
bw  what  we  have  In  mind,  ot  shall  I  say  that 
it  is  well  to  approach  this  problem  with  a 
feeling  that  in  the  final  analysis  this  country 
is  not  run  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
segment  of  Its  population  such  as  business. 
labor  or  professional  iDterests;  but  tt  should 
be,  and  I  beUeve  baa  been,  run  for  all  the 
people  no  matMS'  to  viMt  giUHp  of  prtnte  or 
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pobUc  ltf»  they  behalf.  It  la  quite  true  tlut 
w»  are  wtMt  may  be  called  a  business  nation; 
that  is  to  say,  within  ttke  brief  span  of  200 
years  which  is,  as  Dr.  Santayana  once  said, 
a  brief  moment  In  eternity,  we  have  built 
lap  one  of  the  most  fabulous  nations  in  the 
blstory  of  all  mankind.  We  have  had  able 
and  courageotis  men  who  have  built  through- 
out the  years  great  raUroads,  cteveloped  our 
mines,  worked  our  farms  and  created  great 
Industrial  empires. 

In  connection  with  their  activities,  we  have 
also  attained  some  amazing  achievements  In 
the  field  of  science. 

We  have  crossed  the  frontiers  of  hidden 
meanings  on  earth  and  in  the  sky  and  have 
brotight  forth  instruments  of  mercy  for  the 
sick  and  evolved  weapons  to  fight  the  ele- 
ments in  order  to  destroy  those  factors  which 
militated  against  a  better  and  more  com- 
fortable life.  We  have  been  leaders  In  the 
solution  of  transportation  problems. 

So  that  today  we  may  consider  ourselves 
••  world  leaders  not  only  in  business  and 
commerce  but  also  in  the  fields  of  invention 
and  seientifle  developments.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  have  neglected  to  build  up  and 
foster  a  culture,  or  shall  I  call  it  an  in- 
digenous cxUture.  But  I,  for  one,  dissent 
from  this  view  for  I  believe  that  we  have 
aUcmij  but  nevertheless  stDely  expanded  our 
native  culture  and  have  made  as  much  prog- 
aess  In  this  brief  period  of  our  national  exist- 
ence as  have  older  nations  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth. 

The  glory  that  was  Home's  and  Greece's  Is 
&OW  the  glory  of  the  whole  world.  The  glory 
of  Anaerlca,  while  It  may  reside  In  the  Cre- 
adon of  new  and  embracing  and  almost  mag- 
ical facilities  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
Sort  of  mankind,  is  also  tied  up  with  the  im- 
portant ftket  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  eoimtry  which  held  out  the 
first  torch  of  democracy  to  the  world. 

All  this  has  been  achieved  In  a  country 
which  is  rooted  by  heritage  In  a  high  minded 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  beings. 
flowing  from  the  pure  waters  of  democracy. 
It  Is  a  country  where  the  voice  of  the  com- 
mon man  has  risen  to  full  strength  and  fine 
eloquence  so  that  together  our  people  have 
contributed  with  brawn  and  brain  and  ar- 
ticulate Ideas  a  tremendous  shars  toward 
the  evolution  of  our  modern  civilisation. 

We  have  now.  by  force  of  circumstances, 
taken  a  foremost  place  in  world  leadership. 
We  have  reached  this  International  eminence 
in  such  a  short  time  that  there  is  no  rec- 
ord in  history  to  compare  with  our  breath- 
taking progress  and  the  momentimi  with 
which  we  have  moved  as  a  iinlted  nation.  It 
h»a  carried  us  to  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities which  we  have  been  forced  to  as- 
sume by  the  march  of  events. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  which  direction 
we  should  take  or  how  we  should  act.  We 
are  one  of  the  leading  components  of  a  world 
that  has  shrunk  In  slsBe  because  science  has 
destroyed  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
physical  distance.  Prom  our  national  front 
porch  we  are  but  a  day  or  two  away  from 
the  other  continents.  When  European, 
South  Asaertcan,  Asian,  or  African  leaders 
speak  we  can  hear  them  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  speaking. 

Now,  the  qiiestion  1» — how  can  we.  a  so- 
called  business  nation,  carry  the  obligations 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  us  with  the  re- 
sources, both  material  and  mental,  that  we 
have  at  ovr  connnand.  Can  the  businessmen 
who  have  been  hailed  as  business  states- 
men and  who  have  been  called  to  Washing- 
ton by  President  Elsenhower  meet  with  a 
high  degree  of  IntelUgence  and  a  keen  per- 
esptlve  sense  the  incredibly  staggering  prob- 
Icms,  not  only  in  our  country  but  through- 
eut  the  world? 

Mr.  Johnson,  whom  I  quoted  at  the  begln- 
Binf  ot  my  talk,  does  not  think  that  busl- 


aessmen  are  suOlciently  trained  la  ttas  art 
of  government  In  a  democracy. 

May  I  recall  that  during  the  Second  Wteld 
War,  when  I  was  in  Washington  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  I  was  In  a 
position  to  observe  at  first  hand  many  ahle 
and  distinguished  businessmen  who  had 
temporarily  abandoned  their  private  in- 
terests to  serve  the  Ctovemment.  They  were 
men  of  patriotism  and  were  qualified  by  rea- 
son of  their  native  ability  and  wide  experi- 
ence to  carry  out  the  assignments  given 
them. 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  those  businessmen  who  gave  so  will- 
ingly of  their  time  imd  effort  in  a  spirit  of 
unselfishness  to  help  their  country.  The 
men  who  were  picked  had  demonstrated  their 
preeminence  in  the  particular  field  which 
was  related  to  the  carrying  but  of  the  war 
program.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  results 
they  achieved.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  Their  contribution  to  the  victory 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

But  if  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  that 
businessmen  are  not  trained  to  participate  in 
governmental  affairs  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  limited  by  knowledge  of  their  own 
partlciilar  industries  and  that  the  national 
hortson  is  too  broad  for  them.  It  may  be 
urged  that  their  experience  and  knowledge 
are  largely  confined  to  the  problems  in  their 
industries  and  does  not  stretch  out  to  the 
wider  scope  of  human  relationships  In  a  vast 
country  like  the  United  States,  wtth  its  140 
millions  of  many  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 
Where  they  may  deal  successfully  with  their 
business  associates,  the  personnel  of  their 
organizations  or  their  customers,  they  might 
not  be  as  effective  when  they  are  confronted 
with  the  challenge  of  domestic  and  global 
jjroblems. 

In  this  mlzed-up  age,  there  Is  considerable 
confusion  about  business.  Attaclu  are  made 
upon  all  the  business  processes,  upon  big 
business  as  monopolistic,  upon  small  busi- 
ness as  wasteful  and  uneconomic,  upon  the 
men  vho  achieve  success  in  business. 

Nevertheless,  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  the  provision  of  services 
are  the  functions  of  every  business  organisa- 
tion, whether  the  economy  is  capitalistic, 
socialistic,  er  communistic.  The  methods 
have  to  be  the  same  or  the  production  will 
fall  short,  or  the  distribution  will  become 
fouled  up.  or  the  services  will  be  Inadequate. 

In  a  word,  those  who  attack  the  American 
business  system  have  to  use  the  best  meth- 
ods developed  by  American  business.  That, 
Soviet  RuBsla  has  done.  Por  years.  Russian 
engineers,  factory  superintendents,  distribu- 
tion experts  worked  in  this  country  study- 
ing our  methods,  analyzing  our  processes, 
learning  how  to  do  business  in  their  own 
country  as  we  do  business  in  our  country. 
They  spent  millions  of  dollars  buying  our 
Patent  OfiQce  reports,  our  Department  of 
Commerce  reports,  our  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment reports,  the  product  of  business  schoola 
and  our  scientific  siDCletles. 

What  they  did  in  the  United  States  they 
duplicated  tn  Great  Britain  and  in  Ger- 
many. If  you  look  at  a  Russian  tractor  fac- 
tory. It  is  like  something  out  of  Detroit.  If 
you  look  at  a  Russian  department  store  It  is 
like  Glmbels.  Even  in  that  Communist 
country,  where  the  Government  owns  the 
means  ot  production  and  distribution,  busi- 
ness ntust  be  done  along  business  lines;  cost 
accounting  nnist  be  accurately  worked  out; 
engineering  estimates  must  be  correct;  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  market  have  to- 
be  taken  Into  consideration.  No  philos- 
ophers have  yet  devised  a  system  for  mak- 
ing or  moving  goods  without  the  use  of 
money  for  exchange. 

American  business  need  not  i^xilogtee  for 
Its  Ideas  or  methods.  It  need  not  retreat 
before  the  onslaught  of  aUen  and  antagonls- 


tte  propaganda.  Its  capitalistic,  competltlv* 
system  has  Justified  Itself  by  its  tremendous 
said  varied  productivity,  by  the  maintenance 
ot  the  highest  standard  ()f  living  despite  de- 
pressions, wars,  and  inflations,  by  the  high 
wages  paid  to  labor,  by  the  flcxlbtllty  with 
which  American  business  approaches  new 
problems  and  new  products. 

So  flrndy  has  tlie  competitive  system  stood 
in  the  face  of  dangerous  economic  conditions 
that  while  other  countries  have  found  them- 
selves forced  to  resort  to  government-pro- 
tected, and,  at  times,  government-owned 
trusts  and  cartels.  In  the  United  States  no 
such  development  occurred.  Businsss  re- 
mains competitive  and  new  industries  are 
constantly  coming  into  existence. 

As  long  as  competition  continues  the 
Inislness  system  remains  buoyant  and  vital. 
Trusts  and  cartels  are  the  processes  which 
lead  to  socialism.  Business  then  suffers  from 
the  same  weaknesses  as  governments.  The 
dead  hand  of  bureaucracy  stifles  new  ideas 
and  new  methods.  The  routine-minded 
personality  emerges  to  the  top;  the  man  who 
never  tries  anything  new  and  therefore 
never  gets  into  trouble  becomes  the  master. 
Genius  dies  on  the  vine;  experimentation  Is 
discouraged. 

This  has  never  happened  In  the  Uhlted 
States  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  happen  our 
people  will  continue  to  benefit  from  a  dy- 
namic,  living,  progressive   business  system. 

You  are  Uvlng  in  a  day  and  age  when  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  broad  educational  back- 
grotmd  if  you  are  to  make  any  headway  in 
your  chosen  fleld.  The  graduates  of  an  in- 
stitution such  as  this  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  college  of  liberal  arts  or  sclentiflo 
school  have  a  very  strong  edge  on  the  young 
men  who  do  not  have  the  educational  back- 
ground which  you  enjoy.  This  Is  an  age  of 
knowledge,  of  scientific  methods,  of  psycho- 
logical approach  to  aaany  business  problems. 
It  Is  therefore  obvious  why  It  is  so  impor- 
tant for  young  men  to  have  the  proper  train- 
ing so  that  they  may  better  qualify  for  their 
Hfework. 

I  remember  that  when  I  started  out  tm  • 
young  man  a  high-school  education  was  re- 
garded as  ample  groundwork  for  a  business 
csreer.  I  studied  In  a  school  similar  to  thU 
one  and  when  I  graduated  I  took  a  position 
as  a  bookkeeper. 

The  business  methods  of  those  days  were 
somewhat  different  from  those  we  have  to- 
day. At  the  turn  of  the  century  business  wsa 
conducted,  to  some  extent,  on  a  hit-and-miss 
basis.  There  were  few  studies  of  market 
conditions,  examination  of  consimier  atti- 
tudes, methods  of  spproach  to  the  customer 
that  would  bring  the  best  results.  But  busi- 
ness, from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was  be- 
ginning to  stir.  Ifen  came  Into  the  busi- 
ness world  and  began  to  ask  questions:  they 
sought  to  fathom  the  motives  and  desires 
which  governed  consumers:  there  were  rapid 
changes — and  always  for  the  better — in  the 
sphere  of  production.  For  American  business 
had  already  come  of  age. 

And  while  I  feel  that  with  the  proper  spirit 
and  willingness  to  go  ahead,  you  must  by 
the  law  of  averages  be  successful  in  your 
careers.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  at 
this  time  you  have  a  duty  not  only  to  be 
good  businessmen  but  also  good  citizens.  As 
1  said  a  moment  ago,  we  are  going  to  hear 
more  and  more  of  the  businessman's  place  in 
pslltlcs  and  government.  The  experiment 
that  is  now  going  on  in  Washington  may 
yield  some  significant  results. 

When  I  say  a  good  citizen,  I  mean  that 
you  must  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  your  commxinlty.  join  State,  and  your 
NatlOQ,  within  the  limits  of  your  time.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  can  make  an  Inter- 
estlng  and  fascinating  hobby  out  of  the  stiidy 
of  the  real  meaning  of  sood  Bovernmcnt. 
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It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  what 
the  future  holds  for  any  of  us.  whether  we 
are  in  professional  or  business  life,  but  you 
young  men  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  a  movement  to  reenforce,  by 
words  and  deeds,  the  theory  and  philosophy 
of  democracy. 

You  will  need  experience,  to  be  sure,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  effective 
citizenship  and  wise  leaderthlp.  In  my  boolc. 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  experience. 
This  applies  not  only  to  business  but  to  the 
professions.  In  the  final  analysis  we  conduct 
our  lives  on  the  basis  of  trial  and  error. 
Our  mistakes,  and  all  of  us  make  many  of 
them,  are  often  cancelled  out  by  the  good 
we  do  and  the  progrees  we  make  as  we  go 
about  our  dally  affairs.  It  Is  the  law  of  com- 
pensation. 

I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  point  out  that  as  you 
are  about  to  take  your  place  among  your 
fellowmen  there  is  one  desirable  quality  that 
you  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  throughout 
your  personal  and  business  life,  and  that  is 
good  manners. 

Good  manners  is  something  more  than 
knowing  how  to  hold  your  Bi>oon;  much  more 
than  mere  tact.  It  is  to  feel  and  show  a 
genuine  concern  in  others.  It  means  caring 
for  people,  respecting  them,  treating  them 
as  equals,  and  sharing  their  fears  and  earthly 
oolMems.  It  means  exterding  the  hand  of 
taOBset  comradeship  and  understanding.  We 
would  have  a  better  and  more  cheerful  world 
to  live  in  if  we  fostered  such  an  attitude  at 
aU  times. 

Our  problems  today  are  eomples  and  can- 
not be  solved  overnight.  You  will  find,  as 
you  go  along,  that  some  of  your  personal 
concerns  are  not  very  large  as  compared  with 
the  concerns  of  all  of  us  as  a  nation.  Pcm:  we 
stand  today  at  the  crossrofuls.  and  we  must 
strive  not  to  make  any  false  moves. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  businessman  and  also 
as  one  who  has  some  familiarity  with  Gov- 
ernment. Bach  phase  of  our  national  life  has 
its  peculiar  problems  ard  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  ideal  state  of  affairs  would  be 
the  blending  of  business  acumen  and  know- 
how  with  the  overall  problems  of  all  the 
people. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  urge  you  at  this 
time  to  take  a  definite  side  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  think  that  we  all  should  give  this 
serious  thought.  The  President  feels  that 
the  affairs  of  the  country  can  best  be  run 
by  businessmen.  He  has  been  going  ahead 
on  the  basis  that  the  policies  which  he 
advocated  and  the  principles  which  he  es- 
poused in  the  past  campaign  can  become  a 
potent  and  essential  par:  of  our  national 
economy  and  dally  life  under  the  direction 
of  the  leaders  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
business. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  men  In  busi- 
ness  have  hitherto  shown  an  almost  shock- 
ing indifference  to  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try and  even  their  local  communities.  In- 
deed, while  holding  aloof  from  their  duties 
of  citizenship  they  have  been  disposed  to 
disparage  political  leaders  and  statesmen 
and  blamed  them  for  aU  the  lUs  of  the 
country.  At  the  moment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  of  much  importance,  nor  can 
it  serve  our  national  interest  by  arguing  the 
point.    X  think  it  is  largely  academic  now. 

We  must  accept  the  situation  as  it  actu- 
ally exists;  we  must  recognize  that  we  have 
voted,  by  a  democratic  process,  a  new  ad- 
ministration into  power.  The  Executive 
head  of  our  great  country  has  a  responsi- 
bility the  like  of  which  has  never  devolved 
on  a  single  human  being  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  next  4  years  may  spell  the 
difference  between  slavery  and  freedom,  be- 
tween a  happy  world  or  aa  earth  derastatsd 
by  the  atom  bomb. 


In  meeting  head-on  these  frlgfhtsnlng 
problems  President  Elsenhower  has  called 
to  his  side  men  whose  experience  has  been 
in  the  spheres  of  mining.  banUng.  farming, 
transportation,  and  In  the  profeesions.  We 
cannot,  indeed  must  not.  say  whether  his 
Judgment  has  been  wise  or  unwise.  Time 
and  events  in  the  days  ahead  will  supply  the 
appraisal  of  his  course  and  the  soundness 
of  his  Judgment. 

You  are  about  to  enter  upon  business 
careers.  You  have  been  trained  In  the  tech- 
niques of  our  system.  Some  of  you  un- 
doubtedly are  graced  with  the  genius  to  rise 
to  the  topmost  rungs  of  the  business  ladder. 
Some  of  you  will  be  discouraged  by  the  tough 
competition  which  you  will  encounter.  Some 
of  you  will  be  diverted  into  other  fields. 
Some  of  you  will  even  go  into  politics — who 
knows  but  that  one  sits  here  who  may 
achieve  such  outstanding  brilliance  as  to 
reach  the  most  enviable  of  all  positions? 

No  matter  what  happens  to  each  of  you 
personally,  no  matter  what  your  success,  it  Is 
Important,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  growing 
and  progressing  American  society,  that  otu* 
philosophy  of  business  continue  to  prevail 
in  this  country  and  that  you  young  people 
continue  to  be  guided  by  it.  You  will  do  well 
if  you  adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  oiu*  competitive  system.  If  you  keep  your 
minds  flexible,  sharp,  effective,  never  per- 
mitting yoxirselves  to  be  diverted  from  right 
thinking,  you  will  make  yo\ir  contribution 
to  strengthening  our  country. 

If  you  permit  your  minds  to  be  diverted 
by  the  fantastic  notipns  which  are  nowadays 
current  in  a  disordered  world,  yotir  lives  will 
be  embittered  by  failure  and  frustration. 

Your  opportunities  are  enormous.  The 
bottom  of  the  ladder  may  be  crowded:  at  the 
top  there  Is  the  luxury  of  plenty  of  room. 
If  you  make  the  top  the  target  of  your  ambi- 
tions and  work  within  the  margins  of  ccn*- 
rect  thinking,  you  will  reach  the  peak  by 
your  own  abilities  and  will  to  accomplish 
useful  and  satisfying  tasks.  Strong  men  de- 
pend upon  themselves,  upon  their  own  abili- 
ties and  choices. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  stand  close  to- 
gether, not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans  but 
as  Americans.  Our  minds  must  function  In 
a  spirit  of  teamwork  and  sensible  cohesion. 
Our  hearts  must  beat  as  one.  For  whether 
President  Elsenhower  was  correct  in  his  selec- 
tion of  the  men  around  him  does  not  count 
so  much  at  this  particular  moment.  What 
counts  Is  national  strength  and  a  vibrant 
and  articulate  democracy.  li  we  fcwget  orxe 
personal  feelings  as  partisans  we  must  gain 
victory  under  God  in  the  formidable  struggle 
tot  survlvaL 


Walker  Gmsty,  Ala^  Is  Noted  for  Its 
Hospitality;  Here  ia  This  GMuty  Yon 
Meet  Some  Very  Fricady  People  of 
Both  Races 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or    ft-AltAM* 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mary 
Ida  Johnson,  of  Jaq?er.  Ala.,  recently 
won  first  place  in  competition  with  all 
the  students  of  the  colored  Junior  high 
schools  of  Walker  Oounty  in  the  Jasper 


Jaycee's  Operation  Enthusiasm  contest. 
Her  essay  points  out  that — 

Walker  County  Is  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
Here  in  this  county  you  meet  some  very 
friendly  people  of  both  races. 

Her  essay  follows: 
Wauus  County  Is  Notd  fob  Its  HosprrAUrr 
(By  Mary  Ida  Johnson) 

First  of  all,  I  live  In  Walker  County.  To 
me  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

Walker  County  is  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
Here  in  this  county  you  meet  some  very 
friendly  people  of  both  races.  This  county 
was  named  for  a  great  man.  John  W.  Walker, 
who  was  president  of  the  State's  first  con- 
stitutional convention  and  was  one  of  Ala- 
bama's first  United  States  Senators. 

Walker  County  is  a  good  place  to  live; 
first  because  of  Its  Industries.  Mining  Is 
one  of  the  Industries  carried  on  In  this 
county,  even  thought  it  isn't  done  as  ex- 
tensively as  It  once  was.  In  some  of  the 
camps  where  the  mines  were  closed  down,  we 
find  a  few  men  getting  out  coal  and  selling 
it  for  house  coal. 

We  do  have  fine  mines  In  Gorgas.  a  thriv- 
ing little  town  on  the  Warrior  River.  Men 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  find  employment 
there.  We  have  bad  a  distinguished  group 
to  visit  Gorgas,  a  group  of  European  engi- 
neers. They  Inspected  the  steam  plants. 
Gorgas  mines  and  the  underground  gasifica- 
tion. This  toxir  was  planned  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co..  who  saw  to  it  that  the  visitors 
were  treated  royally  and  expressions  of 
thanks  from  the  engineers  on  the  trip  were 
made  to  the  arrangement  committee. 

George  D.  Brenglman,  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  section  of  the  Iron  and  steel 
engineers  passed  the  following  compliment: 
"You  have  an  operation  at  Gorges  of  which 
I  know  you  are  proud." 

We  have  in  the  county  several  sawmills, 
cement  block  plants  and  drink  plants.  Jas- 
per and  Walker  Counties  will  have  an  addi- 
tional means  of  employment  now  that  the 
old  Bankhead  Farmsteads  Hosiery  Mill  build- 
ing Is  converted  into  a  brassiere  manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Truck  farming,  poultry  raising  and  liun- 
berlng  Is  carried  on  extensively  In  some  parts 
of  the  county.  Employment  can  be  found 
in  Walker  County.  One  can  work  in  the 
minee,  farm,  raise  potiltry,  cut  pulpwood, 
saw  logs  for  the  sawmills  or  raise  Uvestock 
for  the  market. 

Second.  Walker  Cotmty  is  a  good  place  to 
live  because  of  its  educational  advantages. 
In  this  county  every  boy  and  girl,  both  white 
and  colored,  may  attend  school.  Where  no 
school  Is  located  in  your  community  the 
county  board  of  education  has  provided 
school  buses  to  pick  up  the  boys  and  girls 
and  carry  them  to  school.  Textbooks  are 
provided  fcnr  the  elementary  pupils.  This  Is 
quite  an  advantage. 

Recently  the  county  has  buUt  a  nice  train- 
ing  school  for  Negroee  at  Jasper,  the  county 
seat  of  Walker  County,  and  on  tlie  West 
Side  a  hoxislng  project  is  under  way  now. 
When  completed,  h<»nes  may  be  had  for  fam- 
ilies who  may  want  their  chUdren  to  enter 
the  training  school.  This  Is  cMtalnly  an  up- 
ward cUmb  for  Walker  Coimty. 

Third,  Walker  County  Is  a  fine  place  in 
which  to  live  because  of  the  freedom:  You 
are  free  to  worship  as  you  see  fit;  you  are 
free  to  hunt,  fish,  and  have  other  forms 
ot  recreation  so  long  as  you  do  not  inter- 
fN«  with  the  rights  of  others.  Freedom,  good 
h<»alth.  and  employment  should  mean  h£p- 
plneaa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

ZN  TBS  BOnSS  OF  RSPRE3SNTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  5.  i9&3 

Ur.  FEIQRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
IcftTe  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicosD,  I  wish  to  include  the  followinff 
article  from  the  April  4  Issue  of  America, 
national  Catholic  weekly,  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Btzcxn  Again": 

BsMAToa  BavaoBi  Aiuur 

On  March  23  th«  InfluentUl  WMhlngton 
To«t  b«c«n  •  wbol*  MrtM  of  mUtorlala  oa 
Benator  Bucxnl  propotal  to  ertppto  th« 
tnaty-maklng  power  by  a  conatltutlonal 
aiAindintnt.  The  Poat  beltovM  that  lir. 
|i«»w  ••has  eraatad  tha  moat  momantoua 
aonatltutlonal  iMua  ■Inoe  Praaldent  Rooaa> 
valt  attamptad  to  pack  tha  Suprama  Court." 
Thla  iMua  haa  not  raealvad  tha  attention  It 
deaaiiM  "baoauaa  of  tha  oomptlcated  natura 
of  tha  Banator'a  propoaad  eonaUtutkmal 
UMadmant  and  baoauaa  of  tha  aura  of  U- 
luMona  that  ha  haa  aaat  about  It,** 

W9  ara  oonoamed  hare  with  tha  waty  tha 
Banator  wftNd  In  favor  of  hla  raaolutlon  In 
hSm  Baaata  addraaa  of  March  19.  Flrat.  ha 
•ov«h%  to  fhra  tha  impfaaaMm  that  Sanata 
Joint  Reaolutlon  I  enjoya  InTlnelbly  powar* 
ff«l  avpport.  It  la  true  that  68  Banatora 
ara  Itetad  aa  eoapooaora.  But  aararal  of  them 
have  aeeirtet  pubUely.  and  mora  of  them 
prtrataly.  that  their  aponaorahlp  meant 
aaaraty  that  they  ware  wtlUag  to  have  tha 
■vhjaet  dlaeiMaad.  In  hla  March  IS  addraaa 
Mr.  BucxM  tranamocrlflad  them  all  Into  full- 
Uovn  haokaia  of  hla  raaolutlon.  ^  their 
Mtlon.  he  aaaartad.  they  nhua  have  Joined 
ta  tipuBalnB  tha  need  for  a  maaaura  of  thU 
kind." 

Mr.  Baicsaa'a  aext  aentenae  llkawlaa  in- 
flatea  tha  facta: 

"The  American  Bar  Aaaoclattcm.  tha  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and.  In  fact,  a  group  of  organl- 
■Ktiona  nationwide  In  character  and  so  nu- 
maroua  that  two  pagas  are  required  to  list 
them,  are  eupporttng  the  principle  inTolved 
tn  thla  reeotutton.** 

Doee  that  mean  that  ttie  American  Bar 
Aworlatlon  aupporta  the  Brlcher  resolution  t 
Hardly,  llie  ABA  haa  its  own  raeolutlon  on 
tha  subject,  known  as  the  Watklns  raeolu- 
tlon— Senate  Joint  Resolutton  43.  The 
fact  iB  that  the  ABA  la  apUt  down  the  middle 
over  lU  own  resolution,  albeit  tar  Icsa  radical 
than  Mr.  BaicKza's. 

What  about  the  list  of  supporting  organi- 
sations two  pages  long?  It  woxild  be  worth 
the  printing  price  to  spread  that  list  in  the 
COHuaaaaiowAi.  Rscoao  so  all  Congress  could 
aee  the  type  of  nationwide  organizations  Me. 
jtmrrtcwm  cltcs  ss  hls  supp>ort.  It  would  prob- 
ably ba  a  carbon  copy  oS  the  list  of  superps- 
tiluteeis  who  supported  the  Immigration  and 
Matoraltaatton  Act  at  195Z 

The  aacood  lUuslon  Mr.  BucKxm  sought  to 
conjure  up  was  that  there  are  no  effective 
argxunents  against  his  resolution.  "I  have 
not  yet  heard  any  opposition  of  any  sub- 
stance" he  asserted  on  March  13.  The  Sen- 
ator was  able  to  come  to  that  conclusion 
only  by  dlsmlsstng  the  moet  damaging  ar- 
gument against  section  2 — that  It  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  joining  in  an 
aOectlve  disarmament  ixx>gram — as  a  reck- 
laaa  charge,  In  fact  the  most  absurd  charge 
leveled  against  Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  1. 
MO  reaaonabie  man.  he  declared,  "can  de- 
scribe the  subject  (atomic  control]  as  pure- 
ly dcnnestlc  or  national  in  character." 

Of  course  not.  But  any  effective  interna- 
tional Inspection — the  heart  of  the  United 


ptopoaal  m  tha  U.  K.  Blaanaamant 

Ooauniaaion— would  iatertera  at  a  hundred 
polata  in  our  domaatle  matters.  We  can- 
»aa  have  guaranteed  disarmament  and  tha 
Brlckar  amendment.  That  point  should  be 
praaaad  whan  baarlBga  an  rannasd  oa  or 
ahovt  AprUt. 


E4n  WticMMt  the  Tyraal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALXroamA 

IN  TBX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRBSSNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  March  26,  1953 

Mr.  POUUON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  includ« 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings  of 
March  20. 1953.  It  deals  with  the  recent 
visit  of  Marshal  Tito  to  England. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ftaw  WiLeoMcs  nn  Thunt 

It  behooved  the  lovely  young  Quean  to 
play  the  role  asalgned.  She  was  bidden  by 
her  MinUtar  of  BUta  to  charm  at  luncheon 
a  deapot,  the  Orat  in  a  generation  to  breathe 
tha  air  of  freedom.  It  waa  not  a  oonganial 
part,  though  the  Queen  no  doubt  played  it 
graciously  as  she  jollied  Mr.  Eden's  whim. 
Tha  latter,  impeccable  in  draas  and  Imper- 
turbable  in  demeanor,  hardly  enhanced  tha 
■cene.    It  was  a  sorry  spectacle. 

Bare  U  tha  lamentable  businasa  all  ovw 
again— the  free  world  lauding  a  OommunUt 
dictator,  a  prophet  of  atheistio  materialism, 
a  tyrant  scorning  human  dignity  and  human 
righU.  a  persecutor  of  the  children  of  light, 
with  ail  our  gifts  and  adulation  a  dubious 
ally  in  the  universal  storm. 

Wa  raaamber  it  waa  Kngland  which  pre- 
ferred Tito  to  the  ousted  Xing  Peter  and 
tha  martyred  Mihailovitch.  Tha  marahal 
will  hardly  expreea  hla  gratitude  during  bis 
preeent  aojoum.  Be  amllea  cynically  with 
tha  consistency  of  an  unprecedented  Invi- 
tation as  he  finds  new  conUmpt  for  tha  waya 
too  often  unprincipled  of  the  V7est. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  fathom  the  reasons  ot 
state  which  prompted  this  visit.  The  world- 
wide menace  that  bedevUs  us  la  due  to  our 
forgetfulneee  that  liberty  tsafllca  with  tyran- 
ny to  the  peril  of  liberty.  Yalta  is  everlast- 
ing symbol  of  the  sickening  truth.  Yet  vre 
again  wine  and  dlae  the  monstrous  thing. 
pretand  that  freedom  and  despotism  have 
things  In  common,  exchange  complimeBto 
vrlth  a  supposed  ally  with  blood  on  his  hands 
whom  the  near  future  coald  reveal  as  the 
cynical  perpetrator   of   a  gigantic  hoax.. 

It  la  hoped  that  the  visit  will  bring  Tito 
to  his  knees  In  recognition  of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  It  is  hoped  that  the  vrtndow  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  widen  with  all  the 
recognition  and  acclaim.  It  la  hoped  that 
the  satellites  will  stiffen  In  a  resurgence  of 
a  nationalistic  spirit.  Maybe  it  is  hoped 
that  a  tractor  or  two  will  be  sold  to  bolster 
the  tottering  trade  of  an  empire.  Whatever 
the  hopes,  the  conscience  at  the  world  Is  af- 
fronted as  Tito  la  preferred  to  Stepteae. 

Deepened  by  this  visit  is  the  delusion  of 
the  gullible  that  imperialistic  communism  is 
the  only  evil,  that  communism  In  itself  Is 
not  to  be  abhorred,  that  it  sins  only  when  U 
aggresses.  The  thesis  Is  still  expounded  In 
our  liberal  journals  that  there  ie  an  eaeential 
difference  between  Tito's  brand  and  the 
Russian  variety  of  eommtanlaas.  A  plagua 
is  a  blessing  when  it  Is  confined  to  a  city. 
It  becomes  a  menace  only  when  It  sweeps  a 
atate. 


Jggreaslan  la  but  an  added  and  an  aoci- 
dental  aapect  of  tha  Intrinsically  vlcioua 
natura  of  tha  same  tyranny  that  holds  la 
thrald"***  the  Croata  and  the  Slavs  in  Tito- 
land  and  the  farflung  people  of  Muecovy. 
We  ara  In  danger  when  we  Ignore  thla  sim- 
ple truth.  Tito  despoils  the  fundamental 
human  rlghta  of  hla  people  no  leaa  than 
doaa  Malenkov  the  people  of  the  stappea. 

A  Communist  pui>pet  in  temporary  die- 
tavor  with  the  Kremlin  la  scarcely  a  prof 
for  half  a  world  detarmlned  to  be  free.  Mr. 
Bden's  unwise  Invitation  but  reoaila  ua- 
kappy  days  of  former  foUy. 


Ftdtral  EacroackmeBt  Upon  SUte 
Aatkority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or  SOUTH  CASOUXA 

IN  TBB  B0U8B  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Jfondav.  March  39,  195 J 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  having  inserted  in  the 
CoMoaxaaiONAi.  Rscoso  a  copy  of  the  r«s- 
oluUon  adopted  by  the  Publio  UtiUUei 
Commission  of  California  and  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  South  CaroUnB 
Publio  Service  Commission.  I  hope  thai 
each  Member  of  Congress  win  take  a  few 
minutes  of  his  vahiable  time  to  read  thli 
resolution.   It  follows: 

Wharaaa  It  la  laaaralty  raeognlMd  that  the 
aaUoaal  iatataat  raqulraa  that  local  auton- 
omy in  Gtovammant  ba  p»i«KH<>  ptotacta^ 
and  fcatarad:  and 

Wharaaa  it  la  contrary  to  tha  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  this  Ration  waa 
founded  for  the  Mdaral  authority  to  uiwp 
or  enoroaah  upon  the  authority  of  aaverat 
Btataa;  aad 

Whereas  poUtlaal  history  ahows  that  oan- 
trallsatlon  of  authority  in  Government  uau- . 
aUy  pteaartaa  tha  advent  at  tyraany  and  tha 
BUbvaiBloa  ot  tha  rlghta  d  the  people:  and 

Whereas  raeent  deelslona  of  some  of  tha 
Mderal  regulatory  agenclee  clearly  encroach 
upon  State  authority  by  glvtng  Intarpreta- 
ttona  to  statvrtea  enacted  by  the  Congress  at 
the  United  Statee  which  Intarpretatloaa 
were  never  Intended  by  the  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Btatee.  In  several  recent  dedaioos.  haa  af- 
ftamed  the  action  taken  by  theee  Federal 
regulatory  agencies;  and.  In  particular,  by  a 
divided  court,  has  placed  a  construction  upoa 
eeetfon  13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlalon  of  Intrastate  railroad 
rates )  which  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  said  section  and  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  the  Congrees  e€  the  United 
States  and  a  constructloa,  we  believe  to  be; 
wholly  nnneceesary  to  any  legitimate  objec- 
tive to  be  attained  by  the  Federal  authority; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  tn  the  COn- 
greas  of  the  XTntted  Statee  S.  281,  which 
seeks  to  expand  grestly  the  ecope  of  eaid 
section  13  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
with  the  lnt«it  to  further  encroach  upon 
and  Invade  State  authority  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  several  States  snd  with  no  legitimate 
benefit  to  the  Federal  authority:  and 

Whereas  by  congreaslixial  acta  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ukitted 
States.  Federal  authority,  gradtmlty,  haa 
baan  eatandad  nntU  mam  the  authority  left  to 
the  several  Statee  Is  but  a  fraction  mt  the 
authority  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Intended  that  said  States 
ahould  exercise  and  the  situation  is  such 


that.  VBtaas  the  Oonpma  talna  aetton  to 
levaraa  thla  trend  at  gradual  astlnetkm  at 
Btote  authority,  the  Fadaral  Oevaramant  wUl 
have  UBUrpad  the  functloaa  of  tha  aevaral 
Btataa:  'I'lwielne  be  It 

Jtssolved.  Tha*  tha  Public  XTUlitlaa  Oom- 
aalHlon  at  the  State  of  Oallterala  wbm  that 
the  CoDgraea  of  the  United  Btatea  take  ae- 
tloa  to  amend  or  revise  tha  several  Federal 
isguialiaj  statutaa  with  a  view  to  restoring 
to  tha  asfvaral  Btatea  their  traditional  au- 
thority toy  prohibiting  to  tha  FMlaral  author- 
ity encroachment  upon  or  intrualon  Into  the 
Mwfttl  ephere  of  State  action;  be  It  further 

Basolved,  That  the  eeeretary  ot  thla  com- 
mission Is  directed  to  furnish  a  eartlfted  copy 
at  this  resolution  to  the  foliowlng: 

I.  Bach  member  of  the  California  ddega- 
tlon  In  the  Congress  of  ths  United  Stataa. 

a.  Tha  NaUonal  Asaoetatlon  of  Railroad 
and  Utllltlaa  Commtaaionara. 

a.  Bach  State  regulatory  eommlsstan. 

4.  Bach  member  of  the  commltteea  on 
public  utilitlaa  ot  tha  State  sanata  and  aa- 


ESTTENSION  OP  RmiARXS 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

m  TBI  ROUSE  OF  ItVRBINTATIVBB 

TMMday.  March  Ji.  1953 

Mr.POAOl.  Mr.8ptak8r,thUBKim- 
Ing  I  received  as  I  am  sure  every  Member 
received  a  atatamant  aicned  by  some  27 
mayors  of  as  many  united  States  oltlea. 
These  officials  are  listed  as  constituting 
tha  mayor's  nommlttre  on  offshore  oil. 

X  recocnlaa  that  this  group  represents 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cities  of 
the  united  States  or  of  the  city  officials 
of  this  eovBtiry. 

The  Matioiial  Conferenoe  d  Mayors 
has  gone  on  reoord  as  favoring  the  return 
of  the  subBferged  lands  to  the  States. 
The  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officials  has  done  likewise  as  has  the 
American  Mun^r'p^^  Association  which 
represents  some  10.150  cities  and  towns. 
These  infinitely  larger  municipal  organ- 
izations are  all  on  record  in  favor  of 
State  ownership  but  I  am  sure  the  27 
mayors  acted  in  good  faith  and  that  their 
position  represents  a  very  definite  al- 
though I  think  a  very  soaall  cleavage  of 
opiBion  beUween  mvnieipal  ofBcials.  Na 
matter  how  small  the  minority  I  feel  its 
views  should  be  serlouriy  considered  and 
answered.  I  have  therefore  written  a 
letter  to  each  of  the  mayx)rs  signing  the 
statement.  My  letter  attempts  to  discuss 
the  legal  and  ttae  moral  impUcations  of 
the  sahnaerged  lands  controversy.  My 
letter  foUows: 

Hnusx  or  RKFtxsvmTma, 
Washinffton.  D.  C.  March  31, 1953. 
Daut  M*Toa:  ne  Mayors'  Committee  on 
Offshors  Oil  has  Just  sent  me  a  predated 
statement  in  which  you  are  listed  as  ons 
of  27  signers.    This  statemment  commences 
I      with  ths  declaration  that  the  Supreme  Court 
\     has  decided  that  the  submerged  lands  be- 
long to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation.    Poasl- 
bly  this  U  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  but  I  believe  that  If  you  wlU  read 
these  decisions  carefully,  that  you  win  find 
that  the    Court   metlcxilously   avoided   any 
finding  that  the  title  to  these  lands  waa  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 


mtba  CattfOmla  eaaa.  tha  OowthaM  that 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  had  paramount 
righto  In  the  land.  No  one  haa  aver  denied 
that,  we  aU  raeegalae  that  tha  Pidaral  Oev- 
ammant  haa  a  paramoant  right  to  take  any 
property  in  this  country  and  can  candemn  It 
and  take  it  for  any  public  use.  The  only 
erttleUm  we  have  of  that  daelsioa  ia  that  It 
overlooked  the  eonstttutlonal  provision  that 
says  that  ths  Oovammant  must  pay  Ji»t 
oompenaatlon  for  any  property  It  takes. 

In  the  Tssas  case,  Justloa  Douglaa  want  a 
step  further.  He  admitted  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Tesaa  ooae  owned  the  land  tn  question. 
Be  failed  to  cite  any  Instrtmient  or  trans- 
action that  transferred  that  title  to  the 
United  Staitaa,  but  he  relied  on  the  statement 
that  "In  this  none,  sovereignty  and  title  so 
ooaleaoea  as  to  beooma  Indistinguishable." 
We  are  unable  to  underatand  why  title  and 
Bovaralgnty  should  marge  and  become  indla- 
tlagulahable  In  one  aone  aad  not  In  another. 
T^e  medieval  kings  were  more  consistent. 
They  clatmed  that  ownership  of  ths  land 
went  with  sovereignty,  everirwhare  not  sim- 
ply in  some  particular  aone.  The  King  of 
Arabia  is  consistent  today.  Re  claims 
itdp  aad  title  to  avary  acre  of  land  over 
which  ha  holds  sovereignty.  This  merger  of 
aovaralgaty  and  owaarahlp  ia,  of  oourae,  tha 
vary  aornerstooe  of  oommualsm.  Bvary 
eoaruaunlatlo  govanuneat  claUns  that  tha 
govemiMat  owns,  aa  well  aa  possaaste.  aov- 
aralgn^  ovar  all  of  Ito  lands.  Ot  eaurae,  you 
would  hot  aaoapt  the  phUasephy  ot  the  Baa- 
stoaa.  and  I  aai  aura  that  you  wouM  aoi  v[«at 
to  aaiaram  tha  praaUaa  at  King  Iba  Baud  it 
It  war*  to  ba  applied  over  the  entire  United 
Blataa.  Why.  than,  apply  it  to  this  partlau- 
lar  parUea  ot  tha  Ualtad  Btataat 

The  Anderaon  bill— Banate  bill  107,  oartatn- 
ly,  ta  effect,  apprevaa  tha  phlloaophy  that 
aovatelgnty  and  title  are  synonymous  In  tha 
submargad  areas.  To  me,  this  Is  a  wl<*ed  and 
a  dangerous  phlloaophy.  I  ean  hardly  sea 
how  one  ean  aeoept  thla  phlloaophy  tn  a  lim- 
ited area  without  ultimately  aeecpting  It  tor 
the  entire  eountry.  with  an  of  ito  OomaualBt 
Implleatlons. 

The  BO-caUed  "oil  for  edueatton"  amend- 
ment li.  of  oourae.  nothing  more  than  tha 
rankaat  kind  of  damogogary.  and  everybody 
who  haa  thought  the  matter  through  knows 
It.  The  whole  Justification  for  tha  para- 
mount-right theory  was  thst  the  United 
Statss  needed  oil  for  defense.  Of  oourae.  tha 
United  Statee  never  intended  to  go  into  the 
oU  bxialneaa.  and  I  don't  believe  you  would 
want  our  Government  to  do  M. 

Actually,  if  the  United  States  owns  these 
lands  within  the  historic  boundaries  of  our 
States,  it  wUI.  of  course,  simply  lease  the 
lands  to  eome  private  oil  company,  and  It 
will  get  nothing  out  of  It  except  the  one- 
eighth  royalty,  which  is  all  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  reeerves — the  State  of  Texas  has  re- 
served royalUes  up  to  37  V4  percent.  It  Is  ths 
money  that  it  is  anticipated  win  be  produced 
from  these  royalties  that  is  held  out  as  a  bait 
to  our  schocri  people  over  the  coxintry.  It  Is 
obviotis  that  if  the  lands  are  developed  and 
royalties  produced,  there  will  be  no  oil  re- 
serves such  as  were  contemplated  In  the  orig- 
inal argumente  of  those  who  proposed  to  take 
these  lands.  You  cant  eat  your  cake  and 
keep  it.  too. 

In  Texas,  oxu*  legislature  dedicated  the  In- 
come of  this  land  to  the  public  free  school 
system  approximately  65  years  ago.  There 
Is  nothing  new  in  the  Hill  and  Anderson  pro- 
posals except  that  they  ignore  the  little 
matter  of  whose  pr<4>erty  they  are  going  to 
give  to  the  schools.  Do  we  want  education 
that  U  paid  for  at  the  price  of  breaking  down 
all  moral  valuee?  Are  we  willing  to  accept 
the  phUoeophy  that  the  good  ends  J\istlfy 
evil  meansT  If  we  are  not,  we  cannot,  as  I 
■ee  It,  Justify  tsling  theee  lands  away  from 
the  people  or  States  who  acquired  them  In 
reliance  on  the  written  pledge  oC  the  United 
Btatea  of  America. 


Z  naw  apeak  only  tor  Tbsaa,  but  X  eaii  your 
atteatlOB  to  tha  fact  that  even  Justice  Doug- 
las admitted  that  theee  landa  did  belong 
to  the  Republic  of  Tsxaa.  As  a  buslneee- 
man.  you  must  know  that  If  theee  lande  at 
one  time  belonged  to  the  republic,  they 
must  have  paaeed  to  someone  by  eome  kind 
ot  deed  or  tostrument.  Where  Is  the  In- 
strument, oontraet,  or  agreement  that  trans- 
fanrad  them  to  tha  United  States  of  Amerloaf 
Justice  nanhfurtar  asked  this  question  and 
tt  hasnt  been  answered.  There  is,  however, 
a  complete  ^aln  ot  title  into  the  State  ot 
Ttzaa.  Let  me  refreeh  your  memory  ot 
history. 

In  1844  the  Republic  of  T^xaa  sent  tta 
secretary  of  state,  Asbell  Smith,  to  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  an  aanexatlon  treaty 
with  tha  United  Statee.  The  treaty  waa 
negotiated.  It  provided  that  the  United 
Statee  should  pay  the  debta  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  (about  SIO  mUllon)  Just  as  It 
had  paid  the  preetatehood  debta  of  every 
other  State  which  had  come  Into  the  Union 
prior  to  that  time.  It  also  provided  that 
the  United  States  should  aoqulre  title  to 
all  of  the  unappropriated  landa  within  tha 
boundaries  of  the  Republic.  The  United 
States  Senate  rafuaad  to  ratify  this  treaty. 
In  debate  tt  waa  atatad  that  "an  lands  ia 
Texas  arant  worth  110  mUlton.  Lit  Taxas 
keep  har  lands  aad  pay  har  dabto.** 

Tha  Best  year,  1848,  the  United  States 
sought  the  annexation  ot  l^xas  and  ths 
Ooagraai  ot  tha  Unttad  States,  by  a  Joint 
raeolutlon  signed  by  the  Freetdaat,  oflwad 
tha  Rapubiie  ot  Ttxas  aaaasatioa  on  tarms  - 
vary  sUaUar  to  thoaa  la  tha  rajaetad  treaty^ 
axeapt  that  the  aanaxatioa  raeolutlon  pro- 
vided that  tha  State  ot  Tbsaa  should  pay  tha 
dabto  of  the  Rapublio,  aad  that  tha  State 
should  keep  tha  landa.  The  Rapublio  oC 
l^xai  sooaptad  this  proposal. 

Ineldantany.  tt  never  aeeepted  a  seeond 
alteraatlva  proposal  wMeh  Oongraaa  author- 
laed  tha  Fraaldent  to  submit,  but  whieh  ha 
did  not  submit,  and  which  oontatnad  tha 
much  diaeuaaed  aqual-footlng  elauaa.  Stnos 
ito  first  deoiaion  the  Supreme  Court  has  rac» 
ognlaed  that  it  was  wrong  tn  this  regard  and 
has  stricken  out  Ito  original  erroneous  refer- 
enea  to  equal  tooting.  Texas  did  not  come  la 
on  an  equal  fnnting  Xt  paid  Ito  preannexa- 
tlon  debta.  That  of  itself  waa  not  equal 
footing. 

The  only  other  ftoatwa  laektng  tn  estab- 
lishing the  record  title  of  the  State  U  the 
deecrlptlon  at  the  pi  opes  ty.  That  Is  found 
In  the  acts  of  the  Conigrees  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  which  dMcribed  the  bounder  1m  of 
Texas  as  beginning  at  a  point  8  laaguee  sea- 
ward from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River, 
thence  running  southvrestward  3  leaguee 
from  shore  to  a  point  S  leaguee  from  the 
principal  mouth  of  the  Rio  Orande,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  boundaries 
dalmed  by  the  Republic  of  Texas.  It  fought 
the  Mexican  War  to  euetain  theee  bounda- 
ries. At  the  doee  of  that  war  the  United 
States  dictated  the  treaty  of  Ouadelupe- 
Bldalgo.  That  treaty  stiU  defines  the  south- 
em  boimdary  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
along  the  Texas  part  of  this  boundary.  Xt 
begins  at  a  point  3  leagues  seaward  from  ths 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  then  up  the  deep- 
est channel  at  the  said  stream. 

The  State  of  Texas  paid  the  debto  of  the 
RepubUc.  As  I  see  It,  title  to  these  lands 
never  passed  to  the  United  States,  but  In 
any  event  it  la  clear  that  this  oosjstltnted 
the  payment  of  a  valuable  consideration  for 
•  contract  (the  ssmexatlon  reeolutlon) 
which  vested  title  In  the  State  to  aU  the 
lands  within  our  hlstarlc  boundaries.  I  sub- 
mit that  to  take  these  lands  by  force  consti- 
tutes a  brea^  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  direct  violation  of  tha 
conunttmeata  made  by  the  United  States  la 
order  to  liidvce  the  BepubMe  of  Texas  to 
give  up  Ms  sovereignty.  We  did  give  up  our 
sovereignty,  but  we  did  not  give  up  UUe  te 
these  lands. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  an  education  paid 
for  from  the  proceeds  of  somebody  elae'a 
property  la  a  very  valuable  gift  to  the  next 
generation.  We  believe  It  la  worth  more 
to  ova  children  to  know  that  the  United 
States  carries  out  Its  promises  and  prac- 
tices common  honesty  than  It  la  to  secure 
for  them  the  most  magnificent  school  build- 
ings man  can  devise.  We  believe  that  If 
our  Qovernment  can  take  the  submerged 
lands  for  which  the  State  of  Texas  paid. 
It  can  take  the  uplands  for  which  the  cities 
of  America  have  paid  and  for  which  private 
cltlaens  have  paid.  We  believe  that  If  you 
repudiate  this  title  you  lay  the  predicate 
to  repudiate  every  patent  ever  Issued  by  our 
Government. 

I  note  with  astonishment  that  your  or- 
g^anizatlon  makes  no  reference  to  the  moral 
principles  Involved  In  taking  somebody 
else's  property.  You  only  refer  to  the  money 
you  hope  to  get  from  taking  this  property, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  you  Indicate 
your  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  An- 
derson bill  which  reaffirms  State  title  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  In  harbors.  In  Inlets,  Jet- 
ties, piers,  docks,  and  so  on.  In  other  words, 
wherever  the  cities  of  America  seem  to  have 
an  investment  in  submerged  lands,  you  seem 
to  feel  that  their  title  should  be  confirmed, 
but  where  It  is  someone  else  who  has  this 
Investment,  you  seem  to  feel  that  the  prop- 
erty should  be  taken  simply  because  the 
Federal  Chjvemment  Is  strong  enough  to 
take  It.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  In 
America  when  we  base  rights  of  ownership 
on  the  strength  of  the  owner.  I  still  be- 
lieve in  the  right  ctf  private  property.  I 
■till  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  United  States  Government 
enters  into  with  small  countries  o(  the  world 
(In  this  case,  the  Republic  of  Texas). 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  believe  you 
are  an  honest  and  patriotic  man,  and  that 
if  you  will  but  consider  the  background  of 
our  rights,  you  will  be  willing  to  concede 
to  the  State  of  Texas  what  you  apparently 
claim  for  all  cities  in  the  way  of  title  to 
submerged  properties. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.   R.  POACS. 

CongrMSTnan. 


Rnination  by  Rent  Control 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  KARL  C.  KING 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  31, 1953 

Mr.  KINO  of  Pennsylvsmia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  submit  for  insertion  In  the 
Rkcord  the  following  letter  received  from 
a  constituent  ably  stating  the  case 
against  the  continuance  of  rent  control: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
dippings  of  o\ir  dally  paper  of  March  23.  1953. 
If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  read  them 
you  can  see  for  yotirself  what  an  atomic 
bomb  you  have  exploded  on  ua.  Yo\ir  de- 
cision to  extend  rent  control  has  put  us 
right  back  where  we  have  been  for  the  last 
20  years. 

We  were  tired  of  having  labor  control,  eat- 
ing control,  rent  control,  material  control, 
and  every  day  there  were  more  people  ap- 
pointed heads  of  control  offices  at  big  salaries 
with  the  result  that  taxes  got  out  of  con- 
trol. And  every  day  we  were  getting  more 
like  Russia.  Five  people  would  tell  30  peo- 
ple how  to  make  75  people  vote,  eat.  and 
work,  or  murder.  Evidently,  we  didn't  like 
that  system  and  with  God's  help  we  were 
able  to  change  by  voting  for  you. 


Now  we  cannot  believe  our  own  eyes  when 
we  read  in  the  paper  that  our  new  Govern- 
ment la  extending  control  and  later  leaving 
it  to  the  Individual  States,  which  would  sim- 
ply be  passing  the  buck  and  only  causing 
still  more  confvision. 

Speaking  of  critical  areas.  If  it  la  near  a 
steel  mill,  the  worker  earns  more.  So  he  can 
afford  to  build  his  home.  Why  let  blm  earn 
a  big  salary  and  take  advantage  of  the  home 
owner?  It  has  always  been  in  a  busy  city, 
more  wages,  more  rent.  In  a  lees  ambitious 
town,  less  wages,  less  rent.  That's  what  we 
always  called  supply  and  demand.  Any 
other  way  would  be  the  Stalin  system  and  ha 
is  dead.     Thank  God. 

And  what  control  you  start  with  rent.  At 
least  with  meat  control  if  we  dldnt  want 
to  buy  it,  we  would  buy  fish.  With  steel 
If  we  dldnt  like  the  price,  we  would  substi- 
tute wood  and  everybody  was  happy,  as  we 
could  not  blame  any  particular  person.  Yet 
when  this  control  went  off  no  one  went  wild. 
In  fact,  we  are  now  enjoying  good  meat 
at  reasonable  prices  and  the  butcher  and 
housewife  are  still  good  friends. 

Rent  control  is  the  ruination  of  any  coun- 
try. People  must  live  in  homes  and  homes 
must  be  built  by  someone — 90  percent  of 
homes  are  built  by  those  who  love  the  com- 
munity and  they  know  the  cost.  The  owner 
of  a  home  wants  to  rent  It  ao  he  can  have 
a  fair  return,  likes  to  pick  his  tenant,  wants 
to  keep  it  In  good  repair,  and  pay  taxea. 
With  rent  control  the  owner  of  a  home  is 
told  by  someone,  who  perhaps  never  did  own 
his  home  and  does  not  know  the  value  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  home,  but  because  he  or 
she  is  a  friend  of  some  politician  U  hired 
to  make  trouble  between  the  owner  and  the 
tenant. 

A  landlord  cannot  charge  unreasonable 
rent,  aa  the  tenant  «111  move  out  and  biilld 
his  own  home.  But  we  have  some  tenants 
who  think  they  can  liva  cheaper  In  rent 
than  build.  So  they  think  the  landlord  is 
a  sucker.    Now  how  long  can  this  keep  up? 

Of  coiu'se,  we  are  facing  another  tyranny— 
the  Truman-bullt  Government  bousing  at  a 
cost  of  $13,000  a  unit  and  renting  it  for 
•35  per  unit,  including  utilities.  Naturally, 
with  our  tax  money,  the  Government  can 
offer  to  rent  it  for  $20  or  for  free.  But  when 
a  GI  wants  to  build  a  $13,000  home.  It  costs 
him  $05  for  interest.  $20  for  taxes.  $15  fcv 
heat,  and  $16  for  repair,  making  a  total  of 
$115.    Is  this  fair? 

Congressman,  you  admit  that  there  are  5^ 
million  units  under  control.  Then  there  are 
6>4  million  owners  and  6 14  million  tenants 
and.  since  there  are  at  least  2  owners  and  2 
tenants,  we  have  22  million  people  fighting 
and  calling  each  other  names  and.  believe  me. 
there  are  a  lot  more  names  added  to  the 
"viilgar"  dictionary  since  rent  control.  Thla 
could  well  start  a  civil  war,  as  the  relation- 
ship with  22  million  people  dissatisfied,  any- 
thing can  happen.  And  with  all  this  dissat- 
isfaction, the  only  ones  who  benefit  are  some 
with  2  In  the  family  enjoying  an  8-room 
hcone  for  $35  per  month  because  since  an 
owner  cannot  get  more  than  $35  rent,  he  will 
rather  not  rent  to  a  person  with  4  or  5  chil- 
dren. The  result — a  large  family  cannot  find 
a  home  and  it  is  forced  to  be  split — wife  with 
her  mother,  children  In  scHne  home,  husband 
at  a  hotel,  causing  divorces  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  America. 

Since  rent  control,  poor  people  are  forced 
to  live  In  basements  and  attics  at  higher 
rents.  Yet  these  people  who  are  enjoying  the 
$35  rent  voted  for  Stevenson  as  they  were 
told  that  he  would  have  the  control  on.  We 
homeowners  voted  for  Elsenhower  as  we 
wanted  the  control  off  and  if  we  made  a  mis- 
take, we  are  disapopinted.  Does  the  Repub- 
lican Party  want  to  coUect  some  Socialist 
votes  regardless  of  who  is  hurt?  We  won- 
der whom  to  believe.  Whom  can  we  trust? 
Must  a  person  be  an  enemy  to  receive  Jxis- 
tice?  Must  we  believe  that  Stevenson  was 
right  when  he  said.  "Let%  tell  the  truth. 


Better  we  lose  the  election  than  mislead  tha 
people"?  Must  we  continue  to  live  in  a 
country  where  we  do  not  know  what  wlU 
happen  tomorrow?  Must  we  let  our  prop- 
erty  go  to  waste,  as  no  one  wants  to  or  can 
do  any  repair?  How  do  we  know  that  to- 
morrow someone  wont  tall  ua,  "Turn  your 
property  over  to  ua'T  At  least  I  understand 
they  did  In  Russia.  Are  we  going  to  copy 
from  Russia  or  let  Russia  copy  from  us? 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  voted  for  a 
change  last  November.  We  were  tired  of  liv- 
ing in  suspense.  I  wonder  how  many  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  realize  that  90  percent 
of  our  lalx>r  are  employed  direct  or  Indirect 
to  buUd  and  repair  homes  and  if  they  make 
It  impossible  for  us  to  build  and  repair  the 
labor  WlU  be  begging  for  work  and  1939  could 
easily  repeat  Itself.  I  wish  and  I'm  sxire  that 
70  percent  of  America  would  like  to  see  all 
controls  die  on  April  30  with  the  rest  of  Tru- 
man headaches;  whereas,  the  other  30  per- 
cent are  those  who  always  thought  and  wiU 
think  the  world  owes  tham  a  Uvlng.  Other- 
wise we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  Steven- 
son may  have  continued  where  Truman  left 
off  but  now  we  are  stire  that  someone  wants 
to  do  exactly  what  Truman  did. 

Congressman.  I  beg  forgiveness  If  I  hav« 
annoyed  you.  but  I  have  been  building  homes 
since  I  came  out  of  the  Army  in  1919  and 
know  that  we  could  prosper  by  buUding 
homes  and  be  happier  than  building  tun^t 
and  bringing  misery;  but  w«  iMsd  faith,  not 
controls. 

Yours  very  truly. 

NiooL*  Uoooca. 


Hawan— Prcscripdon  for  Happj  Livkg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DCLxoATc  raoM  BAWan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1953 

Mr.  FARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobd.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  March  1953  issue  of  life  and 
Health: 

Hawan— PuacaxnxoH  rem  Harrr  Lrmiv 
(By  Nils  P.  Larssn.  M.  D.) 

Much  has  been  written  lately  about  won- 
der drugs  and  curea.  Like  all  medicines, 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
debate,  pro  and  con.  and  the  argimient  will 
go  on  until  the  claims  made  for  them  are 
proved  or  disproved.  There's  one  core, 
however,  about  which  there  can  be  little 
controversy.  In  my  opinicm  It's  tbs  bsst 
medicine    you    can    buy   for   some    d   ths 

world's    most    prevalent    aliments    today 

nervous  tension,  anxiety,  and  general  frtis- 
tration. 

It's  called  Hawaii. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  It  dear  that 
buying  a  ticket  to  Hawaii  unt  going  to  turn 
every  brooding  neurotic  Into  a  carefi«e. 
laughing  soul — not  even  our  tourist-promo- 
tion people  claim  that — but  I  do  say  that  If 
rest,  relaxation,  and  agreeable  living  are  In- 
dicated, Hawaii  is  your  medicine. 

Let's  take  the  case  of  the  harassed  execu- 
tive or  the  frustrated  housewife  who  has 
been  crdered  to  get  a  change,  and  has  the 
good  sense  to  choose  that  bit  of  U.  S.  A. 
In  the  Pacific  called  HawalL 

The  trip  on  the  air  liner  or  the  ocean  liner 
Is  a  small  foretaste  of  what's  to  come — ^food 
In  the  Hawaiian  manner,  comfort,  good  com- 
panionship, and  that  wonderful  feeling  of 
leaving  youz  worries  behind  that  accompa- 
nies every  holiday,  but  especially  a  Hawai- 
ian holiday. 
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Ttie  moment  the  vlaltar  steps  onto  Bu 
wattaa  soil  he's  In  a  new  world.  He  finds  to 
his  amaaement  that  tha  tourist  posters  didn't 
esa«g«r«te.  Ths  palma  rsaliiy  do  sway  gently 
In  the  brssas.  ths  PaelAc  and  ths  sky  ahots 
are  the  saaoe  tncredlbi*  blue  ths  artist 
IMlnted  them,  and  thars  is  really  a  — rfM^g 
tarown-afclnned  lass  to  place  a  fragrant  flower 
lei  about  hts  neck  and  plant  a  tradttlonid 
Bawattea  kiam  of  wcteooM  on  his  check.  I 
Aety  thfS  most  dyspeptle  traveler  to  think  of 
his  aches  and  woes  in  the  face  of  that  sort  of 
welcosBc. 

And  mam  that  heathers,  what  eaa  be  do? 
I  believe  I  can  best  answer  that  by  telling 
wtoait  hs  cant  do.  He  cant  drive  a  team  of 
hnsktes.  and  he  cant  ahoot  elephants  Be- 
yond that,  he  can  do  Just  about  anything 
he  can  think  of.  aad  fuit*  a  few  things  hs 
can't. 

If  haCs  staitaK  ta  Banolidn.  hs  can  go  down 
to  the  most  highly  pubUclaed  strip  of  sand 
In  the  world,  Walkifci.  He  can  swim,  he  can 
go  Burflnf .  he  can  try  hi*  hand  at  the  ancient 
Hawaiian  art  of  spear  *«»«'"g  or  p^^VIHng 
a  replica  of  one  of  the  outrigger  canoes  that 
brought  the  first  Polynsstena  to  Hawaii  more 
than  a  1.000  yeara  ago,  or  he  can  Just  loU 
•round  on  ths  sand,  as  thousasids  of  vlattors 
choose  to  do. 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight:  De^ite  the 
widespread  fame  of  Waiklkl.  it  is  not  the  only 
beach  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There  are 
taumftvds  et  hwactisi  tm.  Oaha  and  ths  other 
four  major  islands  of  the  group — Maul.  Ha- 
waii. MoinlTHl,  and  Kauai,  including  a  fabu- 
lous Mack-sand  beach  on  the  big  Island 
(Hawaii). 

I  saM  you  eouldnl  Atrt  a  team  of  husklea 
In  Ebiwall,  but,  come  to  think  of  It,  if  you 
bring  your  own  hnskles  you  can. 

XJp  on  Mtenmi  Kea.  ths  great  dormant  vbl- 
cano  on  tha  laland  of  Hawaii  that  rises  3 
miles  into  the  sky,  there  is  snow  6  months 
ci  the  year.  Mv  akiera  there  is  one  dear 
7-imiJs  run  wtthout  an  ohstarls  to  hapsds 
their  flight. 

For  the  hiker  and  explorer  there  are  such 
wonders  as  the  active  volcanoes  Mauna  Loa 
and  Kllaoea.  the  former  constituting  the 
largest  single  mountain  mass  on  earth;  eerie 
Ja»a  tiihes  running  for  miles  underground; 
almost  Inaccessible  valleys,  where  strange 
little  people  are  said  to  have  once  ttred; 
Walalcalc.  claimed  to  be  the  earth's  wettest 
spot  (sverage  rainfall  annually  460  inchas 
over  a  36- year  period) ;  the  serene  beauty  of 
Kauai,  aptly  called  the  garden  Island. 

If  I  had  the  apace.  I  could  go  on  for  many 
pages  more  simply  cataloging  the  things  to 
do  and  see  in  this  Pacifte  paradise,  but  I 
think  thsss  f»w  ingredients  ooostltttts  a 
pretty  good  antidote  for  nerves. 

An  Important  ingredient  I  havent  toadied 
on  is  the  weather.  The  gaography  books 
win  tcU  you  that  HawaU  is  a  tropical  or 
semttroplcal  land,  thereby  conjuring  up  vl- 
atona  at  steady  biasing  hsat  broksn  only  by 
occaaianal  downpoun. 

Lst's  look  at  aooM  figures  from  ths  United 
Statss  Wsathsr  Bureau.  The  hi^iest  tem- 
peratnra  ever  recorded  In  Honolulu  Is  n 
degrees  in  September  IMl.  (The  lowest 
temperature,  by  the  way,  is  66  degreea  in 
Pebruary  laoa.)  The  average  daily  temper- 
ature rangs  the  year  round  in  Honolulu  Is 
9S  degrees. 

There  Is  rain,  of  course,  but  it's  usually 
so  light  that  It  is  called  liquid  sunshine. 
No  one  bothers  to  take  shelter  In  such  a 
shower.  A  we^long  rain,  wtien  one  eomes, 
to  the  chief  topic  of  ccmvcrsatlon  lor  months. 

If  this  sounds  like  boasting — and  it  cer- 
tainly does — I'd  like  to  refer  you  to  the 
United  States  Climate  Study.  According  to 
this  Weather  Bureau  document,  whidi  takes 
Into  account  temperature,  humidity,  and 
wind  velocity,  Honolulu  enjoys  more  days 
In  what  Is  known  as  the  human  comfort 
■one  than  any  other  city  in  tha  United 
States  except  Denver. 


And  whs*  Is  a  vlsftor  sDlnff  to  do  about 
food?  captain  Cook,  the  Bng^h  explorer, 
called  Hawaii  the  Sandwich  Mands  when 
he  discovered  them  in  ITTS.  but  the  Ti«»n<^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  native  diet. 
(The  Bsrl  of  Sandwich  waa  Cook's  patron.) 
The  natives  enjoyed  a  diet  largely  of 
fruits,  vegetaldea.  and  protetai  foods,  which 
made  them  among  the  meet  superb  physi- 
cal speclmena  in  the  woUd.  The  modem 
generation  of  Hawallans  haa  pretty  much  fol- 
lowed their  example. 

In  addition  to  the  great  commercial  crops 
of  sugar  cane  and  pineapple  there  U  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  health-giving  foods — 
papayas,  avocados,  macadamia  nute  (now  be- 
coming an  Important  commercial  crop), 
lilikoys  (passion  fruit).  Chinese  peas,  Chinese 
(^bbage.  and  pal  (the  great  staple  of  the  old 
Bawattans,  which  doctors  are  now  recotn- 
niendlng  as  baby  and  convalescent  food). 
What  Is  not  grown  on  the  islands  is  obtained 
from  the  mainland,  both  fnsh  snd  froaen. 

These  are  a  few  of  what  might  be  called 
the  physical  attractions  of  Hawaii.  There's 
another  attraction  that  I  feel  Is  quite  as  tm- 
portant,    althoiigh   perhaps   less   t^wgUity 

I'm  referring  to  what  might  be  called  ths 
spMt  of  aloha.  Aloha  tt<»*n^  many  things: 
greeting,  krve,  affection,  and  in  general 
happy  and  >oyaus  Uvlng.  What  I'm  speaking 
about  encompasses  aU  these  things  and 
more. 

Let's  take  the  last  first.  The  people  of 
modem  RawaU  are  industrious  and  pro- 
gressive. Their  great  sugar  and  pineapple 
Industries,  held  up  ss  models  of  sclentlfte 
cflldency  the  world  over,  attest  to  this. 

But  when  the  whistle  blows  and  the  ofllce 
doors  close,  everyone  from  the  office  boy  to 
the  corporation  president  sets  out  with  one 
purpose  in  mind:  to  relax  serenely.  To  fa- 
cttttate  this  purpose,  most  businesses  in 
Hawaii  begin  early  and  quK  early,  sometimes 
as  early  as  S  p.  m. 

This  same  spirit  Is  carried  over  Into  dresa. 
The  coaafortabls  and  ssnstble  holokus  and 
munmuus  worn  1^  HawaHan  wotnen  are 
adaptations  of  the  mother  bubbards  Intro- 
duoed  to  the  Islands  by  New  England  mis- 
sionary women.  It  Is  comfbrt  rathn'  than 
tradition  that  proaiptcd  modern  BawaU  to 
retain  them. 

The  EUtwaUan  men  also  have  managed  to 
break  away  from  the  style  tyranny  thwt 
demands  coats,  ccAlars,  and  ties  regardless 
ta  comfort.  Gaily  eolored  aloha  shirts  open 
at  the  neck  are  the  rule  among  Hawaiian 
men,  from  toddlers  to  totterers.  Look  In  on 
a  staid  board  of  directors  meeting  of  one 
of  the  Territory's  big  conccms,  and  your 
channes  of  flnding  a  tie  are  aboxit  as  good 
aa  finding  a  grasa  shack  la  downtown  Hono- 
lulu. 

m  moal  ottier  parts  of  tte  cislUaed  wsrid 
when  women  feel  the  urge  to  stretch  their 
toes  they  slip  off  their  shoes  surreptitiously, 
as  if  there  were  something  indecent  about 
being  without  foot  covering. 

In  Hawaii  g(^ng  barefoot  is  the  rule  for 
women  and  children  eaoept  on  formal  oc- 
caainna.  Honolulu  is  a  sophisticatad  city, 
but  it  to  nothing  unusual  to  see  women  go- 
ing about  their  household  duties  and  even 
walking  along  the  street  or  shopping  in  the 
supermarket  In  their  baref  eet.  Children  who 
are  required  to  wear  shoes  in  school  frequent- 
ly carry  them  to  the  schoolroom  door  and 
put  them  on  before  entering  the  building. 

I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doiibt  that 
thU  senalhto  attitude  haa  contributed  to 
Hawaii's  high  health  standards.  Of  course 
Hawaii  haa  gone  to  great  lcngt.hs  to  guard  the 
health  of  its  pe<^>le.  The  health  record  of 
the  employees  In  Hawaii's  largest  Industry, 
sugar,  haa  been  the  subject  of  worldwide 
comment,  thanka  to  the  vigUance  of  the 
jjlantatlon  medical  services.  For  example, 
the  mortality  rate  for  new  mothers  in  planta- 
tion communities  Is  less  than  1  In  1,000. 
Beriberi,  once  a  dread  disease,  has  disap- 
peared.   The  Inctdfncs  of  tubecculoato  haa 


dropped  faster  tbacn  hi  any  Stabe,  mid  .  _ 
seal  disease  to  close  to  the  vanishing  point. 

There's  one  final  aspect  of  thto  spirit  of 
akiha  that  I  think  can  be  tiae  most  refresh- 
ing and  stimulating  of  all  to  those  who 
come  to  us  to  find  surcease  from  the  woiiIm 
of  thto  tease  world. 

It's  the  way  the  people  get  along  togethen 
In  work  and  In  play.  The  talands  are  peopled 
by  half  a  million  Americans,  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  came  from  practically 
every  comer  of  the  plnhr  Tsraiifii.  Chlnsss; 
Anglo-Saxons,  Koreans,  Portuguese.  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Scots,  Germana.  and  countless  othera 
Bach  nationaUty  brought  its  own  beliefs,  cue- 
toms.  and  ways  of  living.  Some  were  what 
the  history  books  caU  traditional  enemies. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  only  one  tradi- 
tional enemy,  and  that  to  Intolerance. 

Add  all  these  Ingredients  together,  md  I 
think  you  wiU  agree  that  we  in  HawaU  have 
found  a  pretty  eOective  prescription  for 
hiq;>py.  serene  living.  We  Invite  the  world  ta 
share  it  with  ua. 


Need  for  Review  of  Tax  Cout 
■i  EKcss-Profits  Caact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  AKTHint  V.  WATKINS 

or  «**B 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'lED  STATUB 

Wednesday,  AfirU  1, 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appencfiz  of  the  Rkcobd  a  very  able 
artkde  written  by  Walter  O.  Moyle.  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Waahin^ton, 
D.  C.  bar.  ami  published  in  tbe  Harvard 
Law  School  Rec«rd  of  Febnmry  19. 1963. 
This  article  deala  with  the  need  for  ap- 
pellate review  of  Tax  Ck>urt  decisions  in 
excess-profits  eases  under  section  722  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Co&e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Moxxs  JvoscxAZ.  Rrvarw  Danat^-MoTts  Hm 

BXCSBS-PSaSTTB    KXCBRieB 

(By  Walter  O.  Moyle) 

A  taxpayer  unwimng  to  accept  a  determi- 
nation of  his  income  or  excess-profits-taz 
llahillty  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  may  appeal  to  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  a  redetermination  of  his 
liability.  With  the  exception  of  one  class  of 
taxpayer,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  tlie  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  and  in  appropriate  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  may  revtow  the  dectoloa 
of  that  court. 

The  exception  referred  to  Is  a  corpoxate 
taxpayer  with  a  claim,  under  section  722  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  relief  frtjip. 
excessive  and  discriminatory  excess-profits 
taxes  levied  during  the  World  War  n  years. 
While  such  a  taxpayer  may  app^l  to  the  Tkk 
Court  from  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Oouncll  (a  quasi-Independent 
organlxation  within  t3u  Biireau  which  has 
final  jurisdiction  in  paBsing  upon  section 
722  matters  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Bevenue).  hto  remedy  terminates  there. 
Under  existing  law  the  decision  of  the  Tax 
Coiirt.  in  cases  arising  tinder  section  722,  to 
final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  ad- 
mlntotratlve  or  Judicial  body.  (Sec.  "232  (d) 
provldca  that  determinatlnns  of  the  Tux 
Court  In  sec.  722  cases  shall  be  revtowed  by 
a  special  division  of  the  TSx  Court.  How- 
ever, thto  review  remains  a  mysterious  proc- 
em  evidenced  only  by  a  line  of  type  reading: 
'Vttjlewml  by  tha  Special  XJMtkxr  at  the 
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end  of  the  printed  opinion  of  the  court,  with 
no  Indication  of  the  effect  of  euch  review  on 
the  decialon.)  This  inequality  of  remedy 
has  existed  since  1941  and  a  change  is  long 
overdue  in  the  opinion  of  many  members  of 
the  bar,  including  the  writer. 

A  brief  advertence  to  legislation  respect- 
Ing  the  World  War  II  esoess-proflts  tax 
shows  that  the  excess  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions were  taxed  at  a  rate  as  high  as  OS  per- 
cent. The  excess  thus  taxable  was  the 
amotmt  over  and  above  0S  percent  of  normal 
earnings.  (The  taxpayer  also  had  the  op- 
tion of  computing  the  excess  earnings  as  the 
•mount  over  and  above  a  speeifled  percent- 
•ffs  of  the  capital  loveeted  In  the  business. 
In  the  manner  provided  In  see.  714.) 

The  standard  of  normal  eamlnfi  for  the 
exoees  proflte-tex  years— 1940-46,  both  in- 
cluslv»— was  the  average  of  taxpayer's  eam- 
lnfi. for  the  4  years  1080-39,  designated  the 
base-period  years.  (For  a  taxpayer  report- 
ing on  a  flsoal-year  basis,  the  base  period 
consisted  of  the  period  commencing  with 
the  beginning  of  its  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  Oeeember  01,  1930,  and  ending 
with  the  cloee  of  its  last  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1940.)  Thus  a  cor- 
poTBtion's  earnings  for  each  of  the  years 
1040-45  were  subject  to  excess-pibflts  taxes 
to  the  extent  that  the  earnings  for  each 
year  exceeded  95  percent  at  the  average  of 
its  earnings  for  the  4  base-period  years. 

However,  If  the  base-period  years  were 
not.  because  of  certain  specified  factors, 
years  of  normal  operation  for  the  taxpayer 
and  if  the  employment  of  such  actual  aver- 
age base-period  net  income  would  have  re- 
inUted  in  excessive  and  discriminatory  taxes, 
the  taxpayer  had  the  privilege,  under  sec- 
tion 723.  of  eetablishlng  a  fair  and  Just 
amoiint  representing  normal  earnings  to  be 
used  as  a  constructive  average  base-period 
net  Income,  llie  constructive  average  base- 
period  net  income  was  then  substituted  for 
the  actual  average  base-period  net  inonne 
in  determining  the  portion  of  earnings  sub- 
ject to  excess-profits  taxes. 

DOnCULT   rOBKUIA 

Obviously,  the  concept  of  a  fair  and  Just 
unount  representing  normal  earnings  is  dif- 
ficult to  grasp  and  even  more  dUBcult  to  ap- 
ply. And  the  fact  that  computation  at  the 
fair  and  Just  amoiuit  is  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  during  the  base 
period  of  certain  production,  sales,  and  other 
Income  factors  which  in  fact  did  not  exist 
or  existed  during  only  a  part  of  that  period, 
expands  the  area  for  the  operation  of  dis- 
cretion and  Judgment  and  thiis  almost  as- 
sures a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  figures  to  be  employed.  It  was,  there- 
fore, deemed  essential  at  the  outset  that 
at  least  a  one-step  review  procedure  be  pro- 
vided to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an 
excess  of  zeal  or  an  abuse  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioner.  This  need 
was  met  by  section  732  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  endowed  the  Tax  Coiut 
with  Jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals  in  section 
732  cases. 

No  doubt  the  denial  to  section  733  litigants 
of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  clrcvtlt  court 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  based  on 
reaaons  of  policy  which  appeared  sound  at 
the  time,  although  contemporary  legislative 
reports  ivovide  no  explanation  of  the  reason- 
ing underlying  such  policy.  But  it  Is  sub- 
mitted that  the  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  section  733  by  the  Excess  Profits  Tax 
Council  and  by  the  Tax  Oovirt  has  demon- 
strated a  clear  need  fcs'  amending  the  pro- 
vision restricting  appellate  review.  The 
statistics  of  section  722  cases  alone  indicate 
the  necessity  for  providing  fiurther  appellate 
review. 

At  the  close  of  1953,  more  than  3,000  sec- 
tion 732  petitions  had  been  filed  with  the 
Tax  Court.  (Five  of  these  petitions  were 
filed  with  the  Board  trf  Tax  Appeals  which 
on  CX^ber  33.  1942,  became  known  as  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.)     There  are 


also  about  100  additional  caaes,  involving 
very  large  claims,  awaiting  disposition  by  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  Council.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  a  sxibstantial  numbar  of  these 
claims  will  result  In  petitions  to  the  Tax 
Coxirt.  Approximately  700  cases  are  now 
pending  trial  or  awaiting  decision  after  trial. 
The  Tax  Court  has  published  written  opin- 
ions deciding  103  cases.  (Approximately 
Ijaoo  petitions  have  been  disposed  at  by 
stipulation  without  trial  or  dismissed  for 
lack  of  prosecution  or  lack  of  Jurisdiction.) 
Twenty-one  of  these  decisions  have  been 
classified  imoOelally  by  the  Bxcess  Profits 
Tax  Council  as  overruling  (at  Isast  in  part) 
decisions  of  the  Council,  in  that  the  court 
allowed  relief  greater  than  that  offered  by 
the  Council  or  established  some  principle 
or  rule  of  law  oootnry  to  that  sspou— d  by 
the  OotmeU.  However,  in  only  3  of  th«M  31 
cases  did  the  taxpayer  obtain  subetaatlal 
relief.  (Dyer  Enginetn.  Ine.  (10  T.  C.  1366 
(1043)):  Del  Mar  Turf  Club  (13  T.  C.  740 
(1061).)  In  the  other  19  cases  the  taxpayers 
achieved  Pyrrhic  victories,  the  awards  being 
scarcely  large  enough  to  pay  attorney's  fee* 
and  other  expenses.  These  facts  point  at 
least  to  the  possibility  that  full  Justice  may 
not  have  been  obtained  in  all  cases  and  that 
the  doors  of  some  higher  appellate  tribunal 
should  be  opened  t<>  those  so  aggrieved. 


Senator  IfoCAaxAir  introduced  into  the 
83d  Congress  S.  3265,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  respecting  a 
determination  of  any  question  arising  under 
section  722  should  "be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court."  This  measure,  though  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
never  came  to  a  vote  and  died  with  adjourn- 
ment of  the  82d  Ccngress. 

8.  3206  was  criticised  on  the  ground  that ' 
matters  so  intimately  related  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  human  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion as  section  ']22  cases  should  be  settled 
by  the  first  competent  authority  taking  Jur- 
isdiction (the  Bxceas  Profits  Tax  Council,  in 
this  Instance)  and  tl^t  more  than  one  ap- 
peal would  be  superfluous.  The  contention 
was  that  the  errors  of  law,  if  any,  made  by 
the  Tax  Court  were  negligible  in  importance 
and  that  the  only  course  open  to  the  circuit 
courts  would  be  for  the  Judges  thereof  to 
substitute  their  own  discretion  for  the  dis- 
cretion properly  exercised  by  the  Tax  Court. 
The  author  has  heard  the  same  argument  as 
to  the  infallibUlty  of  the  Bxcees  Profits  Tax 
Ooiincil.  This,  of  co\u-se,  la  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  Council  has  heretofore  been 
overruled,  at  least  in  some  degree,  21  times 
by  the  Tax  Court. 

A  further  charge  was  leveled  at  S.  8305 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  Impoee  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  circuit  courta.  The 
theory  of  this  attack  was  that  the  infinite 
complexities  of  reconstructing  income  under 
section  733,  and  the  eductevlonal  process 
throu^  which  circuit  Judges  mxist  neces- 
sarily pass  in  order  to  reach  a  sound  Judg- 
ment, would  consume  an  inordinately  large 
portion  of  the  time  and  facilities  at  the  cir- 
cuit co\uts. 

The  fact  that  the  burden  of  the  Circuit 
Courte  of  Appeals  would  be  increased  does 
not,  however,  Jxistlfy  the  continuation  of 
discrimination  against  this  small  but  im- 
portant group  of  taxpayers.  These  appellate 
coxirts  have  demoni;trated  the  ability  to  re- 
view decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  and  the 
Federal  district  courts  in  complicated  tax 
cases  in  a  manner  which  belies  such 
contention. 

However,  an  Increase  In  the  present  heavy 
burden  of  the  circuit  courts  could  be  avoided 
by  the  establishment  of  an  emergency  or 
special  coxirt  of  appeals,  with  Jxirlsdictlon 
limited  to  appeals  from  the  Tax  Court  in 
section  733  cases.  The  Judges  for  such  a 
special  court  could  be  chosen  from  among 


the  regular  dtstrlet  and  etreuit  court  judges 
or  members  of  the  bar  who  have  had  !onf 
experience  in  tax  practice. 

Such  Judgee,  who  would  became  specialist* 
in  this  branch  of  the  law,  oouiA  be  given 
Jurladiction  over  appeals  in  all  excess  profits 
tax  cases  arising  under  the  World  War  II  law. 
Precedent  for  the  creation  of  a  special  sec- 
tion 723  could  be  found  in  the  ftnergeney 
Court  of  Appeals  created  by  Congress  In  1943. 
which  was  vasted  with  exeluslve  Jurlsdlotlon 
limited  to  questions  arlatng  under  tba 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1048.  and 
Uter  under  tiM  Dsfsnss  Tnduetkm  Aet  of 
1980. 

In  ttM  intevMrt  of  ttaOM  taxpayers  now  sub- 
jected to  discrimination,  as  discussed  above, 
it  Is  hoped  that  legislation  comparable  to 
8.  8336  wUl  be  rslntroduesd  in  tbs  present 
session  of  the  Congress  and  that  such  legls- 
latlon  may  reoslvs  prompt  setkm.  Tbs  law- 
makers  may  find  that  a  special  eourt  of  ap- 
peals U  the  preferable  appsUats  tribunal  to 
be  provided  in  the  dreumstaness  surround- 
ing section  733  litigation,  but  in  any  event 
it  is  demonstrably  important  that  a  further 
appellate  remedy  should  be  afforded  to  elim- 
inate the  inequality  separating  section  733 
litigants  from  the  soHxUsd  staodard-lasus 
Utlgants. 


RettrictioB  of  tW  Treaty  Powers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  mrHassBB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  l^E  UNl'l^D  8TA' 
Friday.  March  20.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  bare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
discussing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
generally  known  as  the  Bricker  resolu- 
tion. 

This  article  Is  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  Febmary  21,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoto,  as  follows: 

THX  TaSATTMAXWe  POWB  f 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  New  Tork  City 
Bar  Association,  Mr.  Dana  Converse  Backus 
made  a  strong,  practical  argument  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  against  the  pro- 
posed Bricker  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  on  treatymaklng.  Assert- 
ing that  this  amendment  would  put  serious 
barriers  in  the  way  of  conducting  our  for- 
eign affairs,  lir.  Backus  added:  "In  theee 
dangerous  times  when  obliteration  can  de- 
scend from  the  sky  without  warning  and 
when  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  to  ob- 
tain agreemenu  with  other  nations  and  per- 
form thoee  agreements,  our  country  cannot 
afford  the  risk  of  such  impediments." 

The  Bricker  amendment  U  directed  pri- 
marily at  the  eo-called  supremacy  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which  gives  treatiee  the 
status  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  llis 
Intent  of  this  clause  watt  to  insure  that  treaty 
provisions  would  not  be  defied,  after  ratifica- 
tion, by  the  various  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment that  might  be  affected.  Because  of 
the  importance  this  gave  to  treaties,  ratifica- 
tion by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  was  re- 
quired. In  practice  the  Senate  has  aeal<- 
ously  upheld  its  partllclpatlon  in  treatymak- 
ing,  scrutinising  treaties  carefully  and  do- 
bating  them  at  length. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  BaicKxa — and  mors 
than  60  Senators  agree  with  him — has  ex- 
pressed fears  that  some  day  the  American 
people  may  elect  a  President  who  may  ne- 
gotiate «  treaty  abridging  vital  American 
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freedoms,  at  a  time  when  there  may  be 
enough  Senators  willing  to  ratify  such  a 
document.  He,  therefore,  would  have  any 
alteration  In  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  treaty  made  subject  to 
further  determination  by  act  or  Joint  reeo- 
lution  of  Congress.  If  enough  Americans 
favored  a  treaty  affecting  the  fundamental 
of  American  citizenship  to  push  It  through 
the  present  ratification  formula,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  simple  majorities  could 
be  obtained  for  it  in  Congrees.  ICeanwhlle, 
however,  the  operation  of  ordinary  treaties. 
dealing  with  urgent  matters  of  national  se- 
curity, would  be  gravely  hami>ered  by  set- 
ting up  an  additional  requirement  for  de- 
tailed Interpretation  of  the  documents. 

ICr.  BaxcKB  also  proposes  cheeks  on  exec- 
utive agreements.  It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that 
such  agreements  have  been  resorted  to  in 
part  because  of  the  dlAculty  of  ratifying  for- 
-fllki  treaties:  if  the  latter  procees  is  made 
eveii  more  cumbersome.  Presidents  may  be 
tempted  to  evasions  of  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  procure  inter- 
national action  when  time  Is  of  ths  essence. 
In  other  words,  while  trying  to  safeg\iard 
coming  generations  against  what  may  seem 
to  Senator  Bricksb  to  be  folly,  his  amend- 
ment handicapa  the  present  and  raises  the 
proepect  of  greater  evils.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  do  what  ths  American  Founding  Fathers 
wisely  avoided,  and  what  the  drafters  of 
foreign  constitutions  have  sometimee  done 
to  their  nations'  disadvantage:  to  place  the 
future  in  a  straltjacket  and  to  lay  down 
detailed  rules  for  every  possible  contingency. 
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Rockambean,  Freedoa's  Friead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  voMiina 
ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STAISB 

Wednesday.  April  1. 1953 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  prepared  by  me  on  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  April  16  at  Moimt  Vernon 
with  respect  to  a  movement  now  under 
way  in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  mark  the 
route  taken  by  General  Rochambeau  and 
his  troops  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

aranMBrr  bt  Sxif  atox  RosBrrBoir 

Last  week  President  Elsenhower  assured 
Tlslting  leaders  of  the  French  nation  that 
America  has  not  forgotten  the  aid  France 
gave  our  young  RepubUc  in  the  Revolution. 

As  evidence  of  that  fact.  I  would  direct 
attention  to  a  movement  now  under  way  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  mark  uniformly  the 
route  taMen  by  Lieutenant  General  Rocham- 
beau and  his  4.000  French  troops  who 
marched  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  York- 
town  in  1781. 

The  idea  of  marking  this  route  of  a  force 
which  gave  timely  aid  to  Wsshington  in  the 
decisive  final  battle  of  the  Revolution  was 
first  publicly  suggested  by  Charles  Parmer, 
now  chairman  of  the  Rochambeau  Commis- 
sion i^pointed  by  Oovernor  Battle  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  April  16  this  Commission  Is  sponsoring 
a  meeting  at  Moimt  Vernon,  the  Home  of 
Washington,  which  will  be  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  other  States  which  are  co- 
operating in  the  project.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
advised  me  that  enthusiastic  response  has 
been  obtained  from  Rhode  Island.  Connecti- 


eut,  New  Torit,  N^w  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  and  ho  has  high 
hopes  for  carrying  through  his  plan  to  pay 
tribute  to  thoee  representatives  of  a  sister 
democracy  who  came  to  our  assistance  in  a 
time  of  dire  need. 


J^ 


Letter  RecciTcd  by  Seaator  Laof er  from 
Rev.  Ubk  J.  Proeller 


SnZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  WOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITEU  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Rev.  Ulric  J.  Proeller,  of 
Hillsboro.  N.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 

St.  Rose  OF  LncA  Chuhch. 
mUaboro,  n.  Dak.,  March  17,  1953. 

Dkab  Skhator  LAK(«a:  I  am  sure  you  will 
hot  mind  if  I  thinl:  out  loud  to  my  favcn^d 
Senator  in  Washington. 

I  have  been,  and  still  am,  looking  hope- 
fully to  our  new  administration  to  bring 
the  cold  war — how  cold  is  a  war  which  pro- 
duces better  than  100,000  casualties? — ^to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  stupid  and  disastrous  than  to 
build  up  a  huge  war  machine,  to  engage  in 
an  armament  race  with  a  view  toward  pre- 
venting world  war  m.  The  only  sensible 
way  of  preventing  the  coming  atomic  war 
Is  to  lay  down  the  cards  to  a  would-be 
aggressor  and  force  a  showdown  now.  Why 
let  Russia  choose  the  day  and  the  hour  for 
the  ultimate  showdown?  Let's  reduce  this 
seemingly  complicated  situation  to  a  simple 
lliiistration :  If  the  members  of  a  family 
know  that  oat  of  the  boys  is  secretly  plot- 
ting to  wipe  out  the  rest  of  the  family,  are 
they  going  to  bankrupt  the  family  treasury 
by  buying  as  many  gwu  as  they  think  the 
black  sheep  In  the  family  has?  Are  they 
going  to  stand  by  and  wait  until  it  pleases 
the  troublemaker  to  attack?  Obviously,  no 
family  in  their  right  mind  would  follow 
that  course.  Rather,  they  would  get  together 
and  say:  "Let's  put  that  misled  brother  ot 
ours  in  his  place  now,  while  he  is  still  com- 
paratively weak,  and  not  wait  until  a  major 
catastrophe  occxuv."  That  would  be  the 
charitable  thing  to  do,  both  from  %he  stand- 
point of  the  good  of  the  whole  famUy  and 
of  the  bad  boy  himself. 

Senator,  I  see  no  sense  in  arguing  and 
horse  trading  with  people  wtu>  are  out  to 
destroy  us  and  our  Christian  civilization. 
Let's  simply  lay  down  the  law  to  the  black 
sheep  of  the  human  family;  and  if  he  wlU 
not  cooperate,  invade  Russia  and  put  them, 
once  and  for  all,  in  their  place.  The  Rus- 
sian people  welcomed  Hitler  (until  Hitler 
foolishly  showed  his  contempt  for  all  Slavic 
races),  and  they  will  welcome  us  with  open 
arms.  We  know  Russia  is  not  ready  for  war 
now.  They  will  have  to  give  in.  Two  years 
or  five  years  from  now  it  may  be  a  different 
sUxy.  Every  year  of  delay  meaiu  so  much 
mcM«  waste  of  money  for  a  senseless  rearma- 
ment program — yes;  and  so  much  more  shed- 
ding of  blood  on  both  sides. 

Why  we  dont  act  now,  when  everything  Is 
still  favorable  for  our  side.  Is  more  than  I 
can  figure  out.  Are  we  so  bereft  of  courage 
and  commonsense  that  we  mxist  continue 
to  speak  peace  where  there  is  no  peace,  speak 
softly  when  ws  should  stand  up  in  righteous  . 


Indignation  and  fight  for  right,  justice,  and 
liberty  among  the  family  of  nations? 

Someone  ought  to  soimd  the  clarion  call 
for  action  and  the  end  of  diplomatic  double- 
talk  and  Intrigue.  Someone  who  loves  God 
and  God's  children  shoiild  prevent  world 
war  m  by  courageous  action  now.  If  that 
Is  not  done,  I  see  nothing  but  blood,  tears. 
and  tmtold  misery  laying  ahead  of  the  human 
family. 

Before  I  close  permit  me  to  offer  you  my 
sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  yo\ir 
good  niece  at  Devils  Lake.  I  met  her  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  McOurren's  funeral.  I  thfM 
remember  her  in  my  prayers. 

Fondest  personal  regards  to  jtm.  Senator 
Lamosb,  and  your  good  family. 
Sincerely, 

TmOm  U.  J.  PioBLUB. 

P.  8.1 — ^Tou  may,  If  you  wish,  put  this.  In 
part  or  in  toto,  in  the  CowoaassioMAi,  Baooao, 
or  make  any  other  uss  you  sse  flt. 


yUit  to  Rassia  by  Mrs.  HaBiak  M. 
Dvkam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXlUfSTLVAlOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican 
Women  is  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
of  patriotic  American  women  in  the 
United  States. 

Each  month  the  council  Issues  a  Con- 
gressional Bulletin  to  keep  its  members 
informed  on  national  legislation  and 
other  topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
voters. 

The  editor  of  this  Congressional  Bulle- 
tin is  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Durham,  a  very 
able  woman  who  has  devoted  an  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  time  and  study  to  the 
political,  cultural,  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  our  Republic. 

In  the  April  1953  issufe  of  the  Congres- 
sional Bulletin,  Mrs.  Durham  has  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  the  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  council,  ^riving  the  im- 
pressions she  and  her  husband  received 
on  a  visit  to  Russia  in  1934. 

Becaiise  of  its  bearing  on  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mrs.  Durham's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

DxAX  CoxnvciL  MncBXxs:  On  a  hot  July 
afternoon  in  1934.  my  husband  and  I  stood 
in  the  long  queue  in  the  Red  Square  wait- 
ing to  see  Lenin's  tomb.  We  were  pas- 
sengers on  the  Swedish  ship  Oripaholm  and, 
as  such,  were  guests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Earlier,  at  Leningrad,  we  had  seen  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  chtirches  In  Russia  con- 
verted into  an  anti-God  museum.  EarUer. 
In  Moeoow,  we  had  visited  a  park  of  cuitiire 
and  rest  and  had  seen  the  Red  pioneers, 
the  Conuniinlst  Youth  Organization,  who 
vrore  a  red  scarf  tied  around  one  ankle. 
They  spent  all  their  waking  hours  away 
from  their  parents  (to  break  up  famUy 
ties),  and  the  games  they  played  were  such 
things  as  building  the  Dnieperstroy  Dam  in 
•  sandbox  and  other  miniatures  of  the  first 
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5-yaar  plan,  fia  tha  acbool  for  forelgti« 
•IieaUBg  cblldren,  ttaey  sang  a  song  In  Eng- 
Ush  to  the  tune  at  London  Bridge  la  Falling 
Down,  with  tbew  words: 

''CapltaUsm'i   falling   down,  falling   down, 
falling  down. 
Capitalism's  falling  down,  so  said  Lenin. 
Ck>mmunlsm'8  going  up,  going  up,  going  up. 
Communism's  going  up,  so  says  St-aa-lin." 

Our  17-year-old  girl  guide  t(dd  tis  that 
tber*  was  no  longer  a  Sabbath  or  Sunday: 
that  STery  worker  had  1  day's  rest  In  7.  but 
that  hxisbands'  and  wives'  rest  da3rs  were  on 
different  days  of  the  week,  to  break  up  the 
XamUy  life. 

With  ch\Hx:h  and  family  destroyed,  the 
state  remained  unchallenged  and  without 
competition.  And  so.  every  day  and  all  day 
long,  peasants  from  remote  comers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  handfuls  of  visiting  for- 
eigners patiently  waited  in  line  in  the  Bed 
Square  to  see  the  waxen  Image  of  the  man 
who  had  coma  to  symbol  1—  Ood,  father, 
husband,  brother,  son.  Lenin  had  been 
dead  10  years  when  we  saw  him-  Now,  al- 
most SO  years  after  his  death,  another  waxen 
figure  Joins  his— and  th«  crowds,  silent  and 
awe-struck,  still  file  past.  E>eath  has  sealed 
their  lips  and  the  embalmers  have  washed 
the  blood  from  their  hands,  but  their  words 
are  cut  deep  into  the  stone  of  the  public 
buildings  and  are  quoted  in  the  everyday 
conversation  of  their  people. 

We  spent  only  4  days  in  Russia.  Back  on 
the  boat,  we  compared  impressions  and 
foimd  that  one  unprecedented  Incident  stood 
out.  On  arriving  at  Leningrad.  Russian  offi- 
cials took  oxir  passports  and  gave  us,  as  a 
receipt,  a  small  slip  of  tissue  paper  with 
merely  a  number  on  It.  In  the  back  of  our 
nUnds  all  through  those  4  days  was  the  hope 
that  our  passports  had  not  been  lost,  and 
the  fear  that  we  would  be  left  behind. 

The  propaganda  commissar  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  selling  communism  that  sum- 
mer, but  I  would  guess  that,  to  a  person, 
everyone  who  had  a  taste  of  communism 
first-hand  went  back  to  America,  to  Sweden 
and  to  the  other  coimtries  resolved  to  devote 
a.  lifetime  to  preventing   its  spread. 

Stalin  is  dead.  No  one  can  foretell  the 
future.  One  thing  alone  is  certain.  lAalen- 
kov  is  schooled  in  the  same  school,  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  Western  World  and  is 
dedicated  to  continue  Lenin's  and  Stalin's 
evil,   anti-God,   antlfamlly  reign  of  terror. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
Thank  GOd  we  in  America  have  such  ft 
leader  as  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 


P«0  ol  FarBcn  Re^ardaf  Pre$ciit  Prices 
of  Agrkaltnral  Commodities  G>ndncted 
by  Mianesota  Poll  of  Public  Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  icnfNzsoTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Min- 
nesota Poll  of  Public  Opinion,  which 
contains  the  views  of  fanners  on  the 
question  of  the  present  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  was  published 
In  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
March  29.  I  think  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing poll,  and  that  Its  findings  are 
enlightening. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 
FABafBs  Sat  Pbio  Dip  Nor  Doa  to  Paarr 

SWTICH 

The  switch  from  a  Democratic  to  a  Repub- 
lican administration  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  not  brought  about  the  decline  in  farm- 
crop  prices,  a  large  majority  of  Minnesota 
farmers  believe. 

A  Minnesota  poll  sxirvey  Indicates  that 
three-fotirths  of  the  farm  people  through- 
out the  State  are  of  the  opinion  that  prices 
would  be  no  different  from  what  they  are 
now  even  if  the  Democrats  had  remained  In 
power. 

Most  city  and  town  residents  go  along  with 
the  farmers  in  that  judgment. 

Studying  reactions  of  Minnesotans  to  the 
drop  in  farm  prices,  poU  interviewers  put  a 
series  of  questions  to  a  cross  section  of  men 
and  wonen  living  In  cities.  In  towns,  and 
on  farms  in  aU  parts  of  the  State. 

Interviewers  asked  first: 

"What  do  you  think  accounts,  namely,  for 
the  drop  in  farm  crop  prices  In  the  United 
States — Is  It  chiefly  because  of  something 
the  Government  has  or  hasn't  done,  or  Is 
It  chiefly  because  of  something  else?  (If 
'something  else,'  what  are  you  referring  to?") 

This  is  the  way  tlie  Minnesota  public  as- 
sesses the  responaibility: 

Percent 

Drop  due  to  Government .    23 

Drop  due  to  other  factors -     44 

Don't  know;  no  opinion .    83 

100 

Farmers,  however,  look  at  the  situaUon 
this  way: 

Percent 

Decline  due  to  Government 80 

Decline  due  to  other  factors ^1 

No  opinion  _.._. -.._____...._......    19 

100 

The  main  factors  mentioned  by  the  farm 
reqx>ndents  fall  Into  these  broad  categories: 

1.  Overproduction  of  crops;  supplies  ex- 
ceed demand. 

2.  Government  p<^cles  on  farm  crop  im- 
ports. 

3.  Return  of  prices  to  more  normal  lerels. 

4.  Government  failure  to  support  prices. 
Some  Minnesotans  think  the  removal  of 

controls  brought  on  the  price  decline;  a  few 
say  the  change  of  administration  is  respon- 
sible. 

Weather  conditions,  rising  labor  coets,  and 
racketeers  also  draw  blame. 

The  Minnesota  poll  then  asked  the  entire 
statewide  sample: 

"Do  you  believe  farm  crop  prices  would  be 
better  right  now  if  the  Democrats  had  stayed 
In  power,  or  not  as  good,  or  no  different  from 
what  they  are  now?" 

The  opinions  expressed  by  all  adults — city. 
town,  and  farm — are  compared  here  with  the 
responase  of  the  farmers  alone: 


not  eontlntu  to  support  farm  crop  jjrioes 
after  1964?" 
The  replies: 
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An 

adulU 

Fanners 
only 

Priees  would  be  betUtr...    ,. 

Prices  would  not  be  tis  good 

No  opinion ._ ,  , 

u 

4 
TO 

8 

IS 
s 

78 

a 

Total                     , 

iOO 

100 

Nearly  four  o\tt  of  five  Republican  and 
Independent  voters,  like  the  farmers,  think 
that  farm  prices  would  be  no  different  now- 
adays even  If  the  Democratic  Party  had  re- 
mained In  control  in  Washington,  according 
to  the  survey  data. 

A  final  question  was: 

•TJnder  Federal  law,  price  supports  on  baslo 
farm  crops  are  guaranteed  through  19&4.  Do 
you  think  the  Government  should  or  should 


An 

BdOltS 

TSIIIMI 

only 

BhooM . 

ShooMnot.       

UuaUned 

No  opinioa ...- 

Ptrttut 
00 

S7 

6 
17 

PiretiU 

71 

18 

5 

4 

Totol 

100 

100 

Generally,  the  qualified  answers  take  these 
forms:  "That  wlU  depend  on  circumstances 
at  that  time":  "I'd  favor  more  limited  price 
supports";  "they  might  try  dropping  price 
supports  for  a  while,  and  then  put  them 
back  if  it's  zxecessary." 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  Democratlc- 
Farmer-Labor  voters,  47  percent  of  the  in- 
dependent, and  41  percent  of  the  BepubU- 
cans  favor  continuance  of  farm-crop  price 
guarantees  after  1954. 


Fonrteentli  Anniversary  •£  A» 
ladepeodeacc  of  Slovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIKirCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  8TATBS 
Wednesday.  AvrU  1, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
stsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  series 
of  messages  by  Representative  Mslvm 
Puck,  of  the  25th  Illinois  District,  con- 
cerning the  14th  anniversary  of  Slova- 
kia's independence. 

Slovakia  has  always  been  a  land  of 
plenty,  but  never  a  land  of  long  peace. 
Its  people  have  been  attacked  from  all 
sides.  They  have  known  the  dread  of 
encirclement  and  destruction  by  ene- 
mies who  have  looked  with  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  Slovak  rich  land  of  the  E>anube 
Valley. 

For  more  than  1,000  years,  since  the 
time  St.  C3^1  and  Methodius  brought 
Christianity  to  the  land  of  the  Slovaks, 
it  has  been  looked  on  as  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity  in  Eastern  Europe.  In 
830  the  first  Ciiristlan  church  was  erect- 
ed, in  Nitra.  It  still  stands  today  in 
Slovakia,  if  the  Communists  have  not 
destroyed  it.  It  is  thus  understandable 
that  the  Christian  world  witnesses  the 
plight  of  the  Slovak  people  today  with 
deep  concern.  We  pray  that  the  Slo- 
vaklan  people  will  soon  attain  their  free- 
dom from  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

Nothing  can  be  more  harrowing  to 
American  citizens  of  Slovak  birth,  whose 
relatives  still  live  in  Slovalda,  than  the 
knowledge  that  their  original  homeland 
remains  enslaved,  llieir  heartstrings 
long  to  see  them  fiee. 

Yet,  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  Slovakia's 
enslavement,  the  Slovak  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence still  struggles  against  oppres- 
sion. Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Krem- 
lin's agents,  insurgents  spread  through 
the  countryside.  Despite  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  Slovak  Action  Committee, 
founded  in  1945,  the  Slovak  underground 
fights  valiantly  against  the  foroes  of 
communism.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  solidarity 


that  exists  among  the  Slovak  peoples 
that  the  non-Communist  Slovak  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Committee 
for  Liberation  of  Slovak  and  the  Slovak 
Liberation  Committee,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Friends  of  Slovak 
Freedom,  support  the  Slovak  under- 
ground. 

We  who  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  West 
have  a  sober  lesson  to  learn  from  the 
unfortunate  peoples  of  Slovakia  who  live 
under  the  Communist  reign  of  terror. 
They  have  shown  us  that  even  in  the 
darkest  hours,  the  love  of  liberty  need 
not  die.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Slovaks 
are  not  resisting  in  vain,  that  with  our 
help  they  shall  one  day  be  able  to  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity which  is  the  right  of  all  human 
beings. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Honorable 
Mblvin  Pkice  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
been  doing  in  behalf  of  democracy  and 
in  behalf  of  those  in  Slovakia  who  are 
seeking  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  totalitarian  communism.  American 
citizens  of  Slovak  descent  and  back- 
ground who  are  carrying  on  this  vigor- 
ous battle  against  communism  deserve 
the  plaudits  and  continued  support  of 
all  who  believe  in  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oM>.  as  follows: 

[From  Slovak   News    (Cleveland,  Ohio)    of 

March  6.  195S1 

CoHCBBSSMAN  Psics  S&Ltrrcs  Slovak 

INDKPKNOKMCK 

Slovakia's  courage  in  resisting  oppression 
through  the  many  centuries  of  Its  existence 
reveals  a  strength  of  character  that  Is  an 
undying  symbol  to  all  nations  dedicated  to 
the  eternal  principle  that  all  mankind  rep- 
resents God's  handiwork  and  Is  entitled  to 
the  human  dignity  He  bestowed  upon  the 
human  race  when  He  created  man  In  His 
own  Image  and  likeness  and  breathed  into 
him  an  inunortal  soul. 

Slovakia  which  U  reported  as  being  80  per- 
cent CathoUc,  is  a  peace-lo%'ing  nation  with 
60  percent  of  Its  population  being  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Tet.  throughout  lU  entire  history.  It  has 
been  besieged  and  ravaged  by  predatory  na- 
tions bent  on  conquest  and  wholesale  murder. 

The  history  of  the  valiant  Slovak  Nation 
Is  written  in  the  blood  of  its  patriots  whose 
burning  desire  for  freedom  has  been  emu- 
lated for  generations  by  her  stxirdy  scms 
and  daughters;  today  that  same  courageous 
spirit  of  sacrifice  Is  a  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  Slovak  race. 

Since  her  subjugation  and  diabolical  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  Red  butchers 
thousands  of  Slovaks  have  been  murdered, 
tortured,  starved,  and  deported  to  unknown 
destinations. 

Family  life  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  political  arrests  and  miu-ders,  while  the 
deportation  of  thousands  to  slave-labor 
camps  gives  assurance  from  the  silence  tliat 
follows  their  departure  that  they  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  ordeals  they  face  in  trying  to 
stave    off   starvation    and   certain   death. 

While  the  civiliaed  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain ponders  over  the  fate  of  the  Slovak  Na- 
tion 2  mrllllon  American  citizens  of  Slovak 
descent  on  March  14,  1963.  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  14th  anlversary  of  Slovakia's  in- 
dependence unite  in  a  prayerful  observance 
of  that  historic  occasion. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  salut- 
ing the  Slovak  people  on  their  national  inde- 
pendence day.  I  will  add  my  prayers  to  their 
supplication  to  the  Most  High,  that  peace 
wUI  be  restored  to  their  native  land  and 
thus  to  their  troubled  hearts. 


I  know  thM  the  Slovaks  realise  they  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  heroically  endure  thrtr  suffer- 
ings by  their  faith  in  God  and  whom  they 
refuse  to  deny,  know  too.  that  the  forces  of 
evU  that  have  wrought  destrucUon  to  Slo- 
vakia's independence,  are  on  their  fiendish 
march  in  the  same  reckless  disregard  toe 
htunan  life  and  property  as  Slovakia  has 
experienced. 

Under  such  circumstances,  liberation  of 
Slovakia  and  other  natlona  in  servitude  and 
slavery,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  defeat 
of  the  atheistic  regime  that  now  holds  sway 
over  Slovakia. 

It  Is  a  Blow  and  painful  process  to  change 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Kremlin  clique, 
but  thank  God  that  freedom-loving  peoples 
are  now  nurtxired  and  sustained  by  their 
faith  in  His  Divine  Son  whose  mission  on 
earth  was  to  establish  peace  in  the  hearts 
of  all  mankind. 

The  daily  prayers  from  the  lips  of  2  mil- 
lion American  citizens  of  Slovak  descent, 
coupled  with  the  divine  exhortations  of  mil- 
lions of  liberty-loving  Americans,  ^d  fur- 
ther supplemented  by  the  sacrifice  and  pray- 
ful  utterances  of  enslaved  Slovaklans  who 
dare  not  mention  God  openly,  but  constantly 
speak  to  Him  privately  and  revere  Him  in 
their  hearta,  comprise  a  mighty  chorus  that 
win  continue  to  storm  heaven  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  that  a  merciful  and  loving 
God  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plead- 
ings for  relief  of  the  Slovak  people,  the  re- 
storation of  peace  and  independence  to  that 
downtrodden  nation. 

Since  the  leaders  of  various  nations  have 
failed  through  the  United  Nations  to  halt 
Soviet  Russia  In  her  unbridled  attempts  to 
communize  and  enslave  the  world,  it  Is  weU 
for  us  to  avoid  despair  and  recall  Abraham 
Lincoln's  priceless  advice  when  he  said: 
"When  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  I  go  down 
on   my  knees." 

Freedom-loving  people  the  world  over  will 
find  the  greatest  weapon  against  world  com- 
mimism  is  to  utilize  their  spiritual  strength 
In  the  firm  hope  that  through  their  collec- 
tive prayers  God  wlU  touch  Sie  calloused 
and  hardened  hearta  of  those  in  the  Kremlin 
who  are  responsible  for  bathing  the  enslaved 
nations  in  blood  and  tears. 

In  saluting  the  Slovak  people  on  the  14th 
anniversary  of  Slovakia's  independence,  let 
us  as  citizens  of  America,  imita  in  rededl- 
catlng  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  imlversai 
peace,  remembering  that  liberty  and  freedom 
are  priceless  possessions  that  can  be  quickly 
lost,  as  witnessed  by  the  gruesome  spectacle 
before  our  eyes,  revealed  in  the  subjugation 
of  Slovakia. 

As  we  saluta  the  courageous  Slovak  people 
on  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Slovakia,  and  meditate  on  the  plight  of 
the  people  of  that  oppressed  land,  we  recall. 
In  a  vivid  manner,  the  impassicmed  plea  of 
Patrick  Henry: 

"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  cliains  and  slav- 
ery? Forbid  It,  Almighty  God.  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  Ubnty,  or  give  me  death." 

[From  Slovak  v  Amerike  (Chicago.  HI.)   at 
March  11. 1953] 

FarauABT  27.  1958. 
Mr.  JoHM  Okai., 

Xditor,  Slovak  v  Amerike. 

Chicago.  Itt. 

DxAa  Ma.  Okal:  Although  the  voice  of  the 
homeland  of  Slovakia  has  been  temporarily 
stilled,  the  hopes,  aspiratlcm.  and  prayers  at 
her  friends  and  daughters  and  sons  of  that 
tragic  land,  now  dtlaens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, are  given  added  strength  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  14th  annlveraary  oi  Slovakia's 
independence. 

That  the  tyranny  of  Ruaslan  Communlsta 
Is  the  most  ruthless  ever  known  Is  proved 
by  the  present  fat*  of  StovakU;  In  the  dire 
poverty    to  which  bier  peopi*  toava   been 


brought:  and  the  thousands  of  her  peoi^ 
who  have  heen  murdered  in  political  execu- 
tions; in  tlje  planned  starvation  and  torture 
which  have  been  brought  upon  her  citizens 
in  the  forced  labor  imtil  blessed  death  brings 
release. 

We  cannot  stand  silent  in  the  face  of  this 
perfidy,  this  degradation  of  a  once  proud 
and  free  land,  which  so  courageously  pro- 
claimed ita  independence  before  World  War 
n.  Now,  today,  after  the  war  in  which 
Russia  Joined  with  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions in  the  afllrmation  of  Slovakia's  inde- 
pendence. Slovakia  finds  herself  under  the 
heel  of  Communist  Russia  who  dishonored 
her  word. 

Slovakia  has  a  right  to  the  continuation 
of  her  recognition  as  an  independent  state 
and  although  she  is  now  hidden  behind  the 
dark  Iron  Curtain,  the  same  spirit  which 
proclaimed  her  Independence  14  years  ago 
will  rise  out  of  this  darkness  to  the  light 
of  freedom  and  freebom  men  ever3rwhere. 

The  cultvire,  the  social  prayers,  the  Initia- 
tive and  energy  of  this  st\irdy  people  will 
not  be  forever  held  in  tyranny.  Therefore, 
we  Join  today  with  her  many  thousands  of 
sons  and  daughters  in  prayer,  hope  for  the 
eventual  reestabllshment  of  Slovakia's  in- 
dependence In  conformity  with  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours. 

McLvnr  Paicx, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

[From  EDovak  Defense   (Scranton,   Pa.)    of 

March   12,    1953] 
Hon.  F.  C.  M.  BosAK, 

President,  Slovenska  Obrana. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Deah  MX.  Bosak:  On  March  14.  Americans 
of  Slovak  birth  and  extraction  wUl  celebrate 
the  14th  anniversary  of  Slovakia's  inde- 
pendence. 

This  anniversary  will  be  observed  in  many 
lands,  wherever  there  are  those  who  know 
or  remember  the  historic  contributions  of 
the  Slovak  people  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  anniversary  will  be  observed,  less 
openly  but  mcH-e  poignantly,  in  Slovakia  it- 
self. There,  an  enslaved  people  will  sUently 
pray  for  deliverance  from  bondage  and  for 
restoration  of  the  Independence  Slovakia 
achieved  14  years  ago. 

I  am  glad  on  this  occasion  to  extend  my 
greetings  to  all  Americans  of  Slovak  birth 
and  descent,  and  to  all  who  might  Join  with 
me  in  working  and  planning  for  the  day 
when  the  people  of  Slovakia  will  again  be 
able  to  take  their  place  among  the  free  men 
and  women  of  the  world. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  on  many  similar  oc- 
casions: 

"AU  who  are  devoted  to  freedc»n,  liberty, 
and  Justice  are  resolved  to  hasten  the  day 
of  the  deliverance  of  Slovakia  Into  the  famUy 
of  free  nations." 

I  know  that  the  Slovak  people  will  some- 
how hear,  however  high  the  barriers  behind 
which  they  now  are  impreflsed.  of  our  regard 
for  their  welfare  and  oiu-  determination  to 
assist  them  in  every  practicable  way  to  ac- 
complish their  deliverance  from  tyranny. 
Very  sincerely  yovam, 

Mklvim  PaiCE. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Danger  to  Gty  FoDu  in  Farm  Price  Ortt 

EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  31. 1953 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  ^waker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  Rouuts  ia  the  Raoouw  I 
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herewith  enclose  an  excellent  article  by 
Loiiis  Bromfield  entitled  "Danger  to  City 
Follcs  in  Farm  Price  Cuts": 
Damgxm.  to  Cttt  Toixa  nr  Fabm  Pucs  Cuts 

(By  Louis  Bromfield) 
The  rapid  decline  in  farm  prices  haa 
brougbt  the  administration  and  the  coiintry 
as  a  whole  abruptly  up  against  the  problem, 
wtilch  we  were  bound  to  face  sooner  or  later, 
of  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  a  permanent 
agricultural  support  program.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  cannot  be  evaded  and.  In  the  sen- 
sitive and  complex  economic  world  In  which 
we  live,  both  In  this  country  and  In  the 
world.  It  also  becomes  evident  that  we  can- 
not, without  great  rlslu,  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem in  any  spasmodic,  makeshift  fashion. 

All  this  is  true  simply  l>ecauae  our  society 
and  economy  Is  largely  based  upon  agrlcul- 
ttire  and  the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities at  a  fair  price  which  provides  a  va- 
riety of  abundant  foods  to  maintain  what, 
as  compared  to  the  standards  of  other  na- 
tions, are  those  of  luxury. 

The  xisual  reaction  of  the  average  citizen  is 
that  when  the  fall  In  prices  to  the  farmer  is 
finally  reflected  in  the  retail  price  to  the  con- 
rumer  (which  takes  a  very  long  time)  he  is 
gratified  and  feels  the  cost  of  living  Is  coming 
down.  It  does  not  occtir  to  ^im  that  very 
often  the  price  of  virtually  everything  else 
but  food  remains  unchanged  and  that  the 
farmer  Is  forced  to  pay  the  same  price  for  all 
these  things — radios,  gasoline,  tires,  machin- 
ery, fertilizer — as  he  did  when  he  was  receiv- 
ing much  higher  prices  for  what  he  raises. 
If,  suddenly,  the  prices  oi  all  these  com- 
znodltles  begin  to  fall  as  rapidly  aa  farm 
prices  have  fallen  during  the  last  9  months. 
tbBa  it  iB  time  to  put  up  the  storm  warning 
for  the  miseries  of  another  depression.  If 
the  prices  of  these  other  conunodltles  do 
not  fall  at  the  same  rate  as  farm  prices,  the 
farmer  is  In  trouble  and  presently  he  cannot 
go  to  town  to  buy  radios,  tires,  machinery, 
or  wliat  you  will.  And  in  a  short  time  inven- 
tories begin  to  pile  up  in  the  shops  and  stores, 
orders  fall  to  come  into  the  factories,  pro- 
.  duction  is  curtailed,  salesmen  and  workers 
*re  fired,  and  presently  there  begins  to  form 
iinder  our  eyes  a  new  army  of  unemployed 
wlilch  has  lost  the  income  with  which  It 
pays  for  food,  rents,  for  continuing  install- 
ment payments,  and  for  buying  food,  and 
farm  prices  drop  still  lower  as  the  prices  of 
other  commodities  in  a  ahrinking  market 
toboggan  after  them. 

That  is  exactly  the  pattern  of  every  Ameri- 
can  depression  since  before  the  Civil  War. 
Mild  fluctuations  in  farm  prices  are  not  im- 
portant, but  wlien  they  continue  to  go  stead- 
ily downward  over  a  long  period  as  they  are 
doing,  it  is  time  to  take  warning.  Farm 
prices  are  very  nearly  the  absolute  barometer 
of  the  immediate  economic  future. 

The  labor  unions  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
wages  tea  xinlon  Industrial  lalxjr  of  every 
kind,  from  the  steel  puddler  to  the  milk 
driver,  remain  fixed  and  each  year  there  are 
actually  new  demands  for  a  fourth  or  fifth 
or  sixth  round  of  raises.  There  are  Federal 
mlnimiun  wage  guaranties.  Industries  and 
industrial  expansions,  large  and  small,  are 
subsidized  in  one  way  or  another.  The  tariff 
laws  in  fact  act  as  subsidies  not  only  for 
industry  but  for  union  labor  as  well. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  the  propped-up, 
planned  economic  pattern  under  which  we 
live.  But,  where  In  all  this  does  the  farmer 
come  in?  Actually  his  share  of  guaranties 
and  supports  during  the  last  10  years  is  small 
compared  to  what  has  l>een  guaranteed  to 
xmlon  labor.  Industry,  and  other  sectors  of 
our  economic  society. 

This  is  no  plea  for  subsidized  agriculture. 
Which  we  detest.  It  is  a  flat  statement  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  over -all  prosperity 
and  high  dietary  standards  and  have  an 
abundance  of  food,  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities must  be  guaranteed  at  a  certain 
level.  Otherwise  look  out  tot  the  miseries  of 
tte  —tlj  thirties. 


The  Death  of  Darnel  Neff  Slep,  PdUUhcr 
of  IIm  Altoooa  (Pa.)  Mrror,  Is  a 
Distiact  Loss  to  tho  Professioa  of 
JoumaHsm  and  to  the  CoBunamty, 
Stale,  aadi  Natioa 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNSTLVAWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATXVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  1, 19S3 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker- 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall 
And  flowers  to  wither 
At  the  north  wind's  breath,  and 
Stars  to  set:  but  all 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own 
O  Death! 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  lost  one  of 
Its  most  beloved  citizens  when,  on  March 
25. 1953.  the  Angel  of  Death  quietly  sum- 
moned to  hi£  eternal  reward  Daniel  Neff 
Slep.  publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  one  of  central  Pennsylvania's 
most  popular  and  widely  read  daily 
newspapers. 

For  31  years  Mr.  Slep  guided  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Altoona  Mirror,  faithfully 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
Harry  Slep,  who  founded  the  newspaper 
June  13.  1874.  Daniel  N.  Slep's  promi- 
nence in  the  field  of  Journalism  won  him 
wide  acclaim  and  he  was  signally  hon- 
ored on  several  occasions  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
of  which  he  was  a  charter  member.  Mr. 
Slep  abhorred  yellow  journalism  and  was 
a  vigorous  exponent  in  promoting  the 
true  ethico  of  his  profession.  He  inher- 
ited this  laudable  trait  of  character  from 
his  late  father  who  was  zealous  In  his 
determination  that  the  Altoona  Kfirror 
must  always  maintain  its  high  standards 
that  have  won  It  public  acclaim  and 
prestige  as  a  disseminator  of  clean  news. 
Daniel  N.  Slep  adhered  religiously  to 
his  father's  concept  of  a  real  family 
newspaper  as  being  one  that  Is  fit  for  all 
the  family  to  read.  When  death  closed 
his  eyes  on  March  25,  he  relinquished 
control  of  the  Altoona  Mirror,  handing  it 
back  to  his  associates,  a  vibrant  news 
oracle  unsullied  as  the  day  when  he  as- 
sumed the  role  of  bec(Mning  Its  directing 
genius.  Truly,  the  name  and  memory 
of  Daniel  N.  Slep  will  be  a  beacon  light 
In  the  realm  of  journalism.  The  average 
citizen  looks  with  awe  on  the  exacting 
duties  of  an  editor  and  publisher,  real- 
izing that  his  time  Is  at  a  premium  In 
conducting  an  enterprising  newspaper 
and  that  meeting  deadlines  is  only  one 
of  the  many  tasks  that  daily  confronts 
him. 

In  such  a  role.  Daniel  N.  Slep  dis- 
played his  real  genius  by  demonstrating 
throughout  his  active  and  useful  life  the 
Biblical  truth  that  man  was  not  meant 
to  live  by  bread  alone. 

Hence  he  made  it  a  cardinal  rule  of 
his  busy  life  to  find  time  for  his  home, 
his  church,  and  the  community  In  which 
he  was  bom,  grew  to  manhood,  and 
lived  s.  full  life  beyond  the  psalmist's 
promise  of  3  score  10  years. 

With  his  devoted  and  loving  wife  he 
enjoyed  56  years  of  marital  bliss  and 


the  added  blessing  of  rearing  3  fine  sons. 
1  of  whom  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  religion  upon  his  ordination  as 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  great  love  Daniel  N.  Slep  had  for 
his  home  helped  to  make  It  a  haven  of 
Joy  and  contentment;  and  a  mecca  for 
happy  family  gatherings  the  enjoyment 
of  which  Increased  as  his  grandcliildren 
and  his  great-grandchildren  gathered 
around  the  Slep  fireside,  adding  their 
childish  laughter  and  glee  to  the  merri- 
ment of  the  family  circle. 

Mr.  Slep's  unbounded  love  for  ehll- 
dren  was  an  index  of  his  great  strength 
of  character  for  his  Interest  in  young 
people  never  waned.  They  in  turn  re- 
sponded to  his  kindly  smile  and. cheer- 
ful greetings  by  saluting  him  as  "Uncle 
Dan."  an  appellation  that  he  treasured 
highly. 

A  stanch  Christian  gentleman,  Mr. 
Slep  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
God  and,  his  activities  in  the  religious 
life  of  Altoona  and  Blair  County  were 
a  Uvlng  testimonial  of  his  desire  to  fol- 
low In  a  practical  manner  the  precepts 
of  the  lowly  Nazarene. 

Mr.  Slep  was  honored  on  several  occa- 
sions during  his  life  by  his  church  and 
by  many  civic  organizations  for  the 
great  good  he  accomplished  In  aiding 
worthy  causes,  all  of  them  directly  or 
indirectly  furthering  the  extension  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  These  deserv- 
ing tributes  brought  joy  to  Mr.  Slep  and 
his  family,  for  they  were  indicative  of 
the  laurels  he  had  earned  for  wearing 
the  white  fiower  of  a  blameless  life. 
These  expressions  of  esteem  likewise  re- 
vealed that  their  sponsors  were  in  full 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  poet — 
If  you  liave  a  friend  worth  loving,  love  him 
Tea:  and  let  him  know  that  you  love  tiim 
Srs  life's  evening  tinge  his  brow  with  sunset 

glow 
Why  should  good  words  ns'er  bs  aaid 
or  a  friend  tUl  be  is  dead? 

It  is  sjrmbollc  of  Daniel  N.  Slep's  devo- 
tion to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his 
fellow  man  that  his  last  visit  to  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Altoona  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious to  being  stricken  unconscious,  in- 
cluded spending  a  period  of  time  as  a 
member  of  a  conunittee  of  six  from  the 
Altoona  Lions  Club  in  discussing  means 
of  aiding  the  blind— a  project  that  he 
had  successfully  launched  several  years 
ago  and  lived  to  see  it  become  such  a 
worthwhile  endeavor  that  its  results  had 
exceeded  his  fondest  expectations. 

This  last  conference  with  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Lions  Club  was  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  an  unselfish  life  and  provided  an 
Inspiring  example  to  those  who  had 
Joined  him  in  the  discussion  during  his 
last  few  hours  on  this  earthly  sphere. 

Daniel  N.  Slep  was  proud  of  his  native 
city  of  Altoona  and  of  Blair  County,  Pa., 
to  which  he  contributed  so  much  during 
his  fruitful  life. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Slep's  de- 
parture from  this  earthly  scene  elicited 
expressions  of  profound  sorrow  from  a 
multitude  of  people  comprising  all  faiths 
and  from  every  walk  of  life. 


There  is  so  little  to  be  said 

Within  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

Although  BO  calm  and  still  they  He 

They  know  what  friends  are  standing  by; 

Whose  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and  wtio 

Have  htUTled  in  their  tasks  to  do. 

The    years    have    taught    them    an    these 

things — 
Who  heeds  the  doorbell  when  it  rings. 
Who  Is  the  flrst  to  come  and  stay 
And  kneel  beside  the  bler  and  pray. 

They  know  wlioae  hands  the  flowers  arranged 
And  if  they  didn't,  t'would  he  strange. 
If  love  had  prompted  us  to  give 
Devoted  service  while  they  lived 
Tbey  know  that  we  will  carry  on 
And  still  be  true  altho'  they're  gone. 
Tliey  know  well  do  the  last  sad  tasks 
Which  love  or  triendsiUp  sv«r 


There  is  so  little  to  be  said 
Within  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
For  always  In  the  lonely  room. 
Made  lovely  by  a  bower  cf  bloom. 
Their  peaceful  faces  seem  to  say 
"X  Jcncw  that  you'd  be  here  today." 

— gd9«r  A.  Ouett. 

The  death  of  Daniel  N.  Slep  Is  a  source 
of  deep  perscxial  sorrow  to  me  for  Uke 
countless  other  residents  of  Blair  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  I  admired  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  the  many  pleasing  attributes 
that  enabled  him  to  risn  above  the  throng 
and  merit  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
fortunate  to  have  known  him. 

Truly  Mr.  Slep's  life  was  virtually  a 
mirror  In  which  was  reflected  the  many 
fine  qualities  of  his  richly  gifted  soul. 
In  his  passing  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend  whose  life  is  an  inq;>iraUon 
and  whose  memory  is  a  benediction. 

To  Mrs.  Slep.  his  devoted  wife  for  56 
years,  and  to  the  3  fine  sons  that  sur- 
^ve  him.  together  with  other  members 
of  his  immediate  family,  I  tender  sincere 
expressions  of  deepest  sympathy  In  their 
bereavement. 

Fortified  by  the  deep  faith  hi  divine 
providence  that  was  Daniel  N.  Slep's 
most  precious  possession  it  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that  his  loved  ones  will  find 
refuge  In  their  overwhelming  sorrow  In 
the  same  God  that  nurtured  and  sus- 
tained a  devoted  husbcuid  and  loving 
father  during  his  sojourn  on  earth. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  they  may 
also  find  a  measure  of  solace  In  the  words 
oi  the  poet — 

Death  is  only  a  quiet  door 

Bet  la  a  garden  waU; 

On  gentle  hinges  it  gives  at  dusk 

When  the  thrushes  eaU 

Along  the  lintel  are  green  leavss 

Beyoml  the  Mght  Ues  stUl; 

Where  weary  and  willing  fest  go  over  tliat 

slU. 
There  is  notlilng  to  trouble  any  hMurt, 
Nothing  to  hurt  at  aU 
Death  is  only  a  qvUei  door 
In  an  (Ad  garden  wall. 

After  concluding  my  humble  tribute  to 
a  great  American,  a  kind  friend,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman  I  feel  that  it  is  m»- 
promriate  that  we  read  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  those  closely  associated  with 
Daniel  N.  Slep  as  members  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror  family.  For  that  reason,  as  an 
addendum  to  my  sincere  expressions  of 
deepest  sympathy  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Altoona  Mirror  that 
convesrs  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  those  to  whom  Mr. 
Slep  has  bequeathed  a  legaqr  of  love  and 


affection  from  many  years  of  close  as- 
aoclatlon  in  publishing  one  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania's  finest  newspapers. 

Finally,  In  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Daniel  N.  Slep,  none  will  deny  that 
by  an  exemplary  life  he  earned  the  right 
to  say  with  St  Paul— "I  have  fought  the 
good  fight  I  have  finished  the  course. 
I  have  kept  the  faith." 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mhror,  March  26, 
1953: 

D.  R.  Slip 

A  rich,  full  life,  one  of  many  blessings  and 
extending  over  a  period  of  80  years,  ended 
yesterday  for  D.  N.  Slep,  president  of  the  Mir- 
ror Printing  Oo.  and  publisher  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror. 

Mr.  Slep  died  at  3  :aO  o'clodt  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon at  Mercy  Hospital  following  a  brief 
Illness,  dating  from  Monday  evening. 

In  keeping  with  a  practice  of  some  years' 
standing.  Mr.  Slep  was  planning  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  newspaper  night  at  the 
T  Men's  Club  of  the  Altoona  YMCA,  a  group 
which  he  helped  to  launch  some  years  ago. 
He  was  resting  at  his  Nineteenth  Avenue 
home  prior  to  leaving  for  the  dinner  event. 

Kfforts  to  arouse  lilm.  however,  from  what 
was  believed  to  be  a  brief  nap,  failed,  and 
physicians.  liastUy.sunmioned,  removed  him 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  in  an  un- 
conscious condition  until  his  death. 

At  noon  Monday  he  mingled  and  enjoyed 
a  sociable  few  hours  with  his  fellow  mem- 
hors  of  the  Altoona  lAaom  Club,  as  the  Lions' 
work  for  the  blind,  a  service  launched  by  Mr. 
Blep  during  his  presidency  of  the  club,  was 
reviewed.  Earlier  that  day  lie  made  his 
morning  visits  with  members  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror  family  in  their  varioiis  departments, 
his  usual  welcome  smile  and  hearty  greeting 
mudi  In  evidence. 

Mr.  Slep's  Illness  and  death  comes  aa  a  se- 
vere shock  to  the  entire  conununlty,  as  weU 
•s  his  devoted  family  and  employees.  He 
was  about  daUy,  and  he  kept  active  despite 
his  advanced  years.  He  attended  meetings, 
enjoyed  programs,  and  his  dally  schedule  was 
a  f  \iU,  pleasurable,  and  profitable  one  to  aU 
with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  He  delighted 
In  greetings,  and  he  found  many  topics  ot 
eonversatkm  with  everyone  he  met. 

His  aoqoalntancaships  were  numerous,  and 
it  often  had  been  said  that  everybody  knows 
1A-.  Slep,  for  he  maintained  a  close  touch 
with  happenings  and  with  aSalrs  for  tlie  ad^ 
▼ancement  at  the  city. 

Mr.  Slep  was  a  vital  power  in  Altoona 
through  his  untiring  work  as  a  participant 
in  many  endeavors.  He  was  a  leader  In  the 
work  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  in 
banking,  the  YMCA,  the  TWCA.  the  Altoona 
foundation  and  a  host  of  other  crganiaa- 
tlons.  He  tield  ofllces.  attended  meetings 
and  was  tlie  inspiration  In  getting  things 
done,  for  he  set  about  doing  tliem  hlmsekf 
and  he  never  wanted  for  willing  and  en- 
thused helpers. 

During  his  career  Mr.  Slep  was  the  fovinder 
and  organiser  of  many  civic  and  buslnees 
groups.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Lions  Club  and  he  helped  launch  the  blind 
fund  foundation,  still  so  successfully  oper- 
ated in  Blair  Co\mty. 

He  was  a  ebarter  member  and  the  <n^aa- 
iBing  genl\is  la  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
PubllsherB'  Association,  so-vlng  a  term  as 
president.  On  several  occasions  he  was 
honored,  flrst  as  tike  "most  outstanding  pub- 
lisher in  the  State"  and  later  as  "the  most 
active  of  the  clMoter  members."  His  most 
recent  tribute  from  the  State  association 
eanke  in  his  sdection  to  deUver  the  memo- 
rial oration  on  the  occasion  ot  dedicating  a 
plaque  to  a  former  manager. 

To  few  men  comes  the  ^iportuntty  for 
sueh  a  wide  variety  of  eommnnlty,  business, 
and  general  services  as  was  the  aehleve- 
mcnt  ot  Mr.  Step.    He  was  the  recipient  of 


numerous  testlnionials  and  tributes.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the 
61st  annual  commencement  at  Juniata  Col- 
lege. He  aided  ttiat  ecdlege  In  establishing 
a  fimd  for  new  buildings.  He  fovmded  the 
Harry  Slep  Scholarship  to  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  memory  of  his  father.  His 
every  day  was  a  busy  one  with  business,  edu- 
cation, civic,  and  religious  duties. 

Always  active  In  the  Presbyterian  Chui«h, 
Mr.  Slep  held  various  offices  and  only  re- 
cently was  lauded  for  his  lengthy  service 
as  a  teacher  in  his  beloved  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  he  mtesed  few  serv- 
ices. He  gave  of  his  time  and  effort  to  other 
denominations  and  frequently  served  as  a 
speaker  in  Altoona  and  vicinity  churches. 

Of  robust  build,  possessing  a  full,  vigorous 
voice,  Mr.  Slep  was  noted  as  a  speaker.  He 
shunned  the  microphone,  just  as  he  shunned 
notes  or  written  speeches.  He  spoke  extem- 
poraneously, clearly,  logically,  and  in  a  voice 
understood  by  all.  In  his  frequent  speeches, 
always  highly  appreciated,  he  welded  the 
serious  with  the  humorous,  malrtng  a  pro- 
found Impression  on  his  audiences.  He  was 
a  musician  of  ability  and  sang  with  many 
of  the  city's  leading  quartets  and  singing 
groups  for  years.  It  wasnt  uniisual  to  have 
him  lead  an  Impromptu  singing  group  "at 
work"  on  holiday  and  festive  occasions.  He 
rarely  missed  an  Altoona  music  event,  con- 
certs, choral  events,  and  school  affairs. 

A  native  of  Altoona,  he  was  bom  2  years 
before  the  founding  of  the  Altoona  Mirror, 
which  he  headed  for  31  years  as  president. 
His  service  with  the  Mirror,  however,  dated 
from  early  childhood.  He  garnered  experi- 
ence in  the  painting  and  electrical  trades  In 
the  city  and  for  4  years  attained  high  success 
as  the  geiveral  secretary  of  the  Pltcaim 
YMCA.  He  was  eminently  qualified  to  di- 
rect the  Mirror  organization. 

Mr.  Slep  achieved  promlneope  in  his  em- 
ployee relations  through  a  first  name  ac- 
quaintaneeahlp  and  he  was  always  "the 
boss."  never  standing  in  awe  of  his  asso- 
ciates. His  friendship,  his  Interest  in  the  em- 
ployees' welfare,  and  his  generous  assistance 
were  always  tn  evidence.  His  daily  visits 
to  every  comer  of  his  extensive  newspaper 
plant  found  him  Ivoadly  grinning,  quick  and 
alert  in  his  greetings,  and  always  ready  with 
a  phrase  or  a  qtilp  of  real  friendliness. 

Mr.  Slep  was  devoted  to  his  famUy  and 
family  group  get-togethers  were  rich,  pleas- 
ant, and  often  hilarious  occasions,  for  he 
enjoyed  the  sodabUlty  and  tlie  eloee  ties  so 
necessary  tn  family  life.  He  and  his  good 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Elda  Pearl  Potter,  his 
close  companion  of  5S  years,  were  an  in- 
spiration to  an  their  acquaintances,  beloved 
by  alL  They  devoted  their  lives  to  their  sons, 
their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
and  in  tibe  death  of  Mr.  Slep  the  family  suf- 
fers an  Irreparable  loss,  for  he  was  a  head 
enormously  admired,  respected  and  loved. 
To  the  family  go  the  sineere  sympatliles  of  a 
host  of  sorrowing  friends. 

Daniel  Neff  Slep  is  dead,  tn  his  81st  year 
of  life,  one  that  saw  him  fulfilling  a  chapter 
of  duties,  events  and  aclilevements  that  will 
be  an  everlasting  monument  to  his  memory. 
An  outstanding  community  booster,  phil- 
anthropist, businessman,  religious  leader, 
and  good  eltlaen,  lie  was  a  leader,  one  of 
Altocma's  most  substantial  dtleens.  He 
took  pride  In  his  newqiaper.  always  striving 
for  Its  betterment.  He  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  Altoona  and  aU  its  residents. 

Employees  of  the  Mirror,  those  wlio  liave 
been  retired  after  long  service,  and  the  many 
veterans  daily  engaged  in  their  tasks  about 
the  plant,  along  with  those  younger  tn  the 
company  employ,  are  sorrowed  and  deefdy 
grieved  in  the  loss  of  one  who  brightened 
their  lives  through  dally  association  and  one 
who  truly  was  a  great  friend  and  a  real  as- 


home,  upward  to  a 


Our  boss  has  gene 
greater  glory. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnoxNiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1.1953 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Colgate  W.  Darden.  Jr..  at  Jeffer- 
son Day  dinner.  March  21.  1953: 

I  cannot  enter  upon  my  talk  tonight  with- 
out expressing  first  my  warm  appreciation  of 
your  generous  invitation  to  Join  you  for  this 
dinner  of  our  party.  These  dinners  are  an- 
cient and  interesting  celebrations.  They 
were  first  organized  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  In  1826  as  rallying  points  for 
the  Republican  Party  which  he.  Madison, 
and  others  had  organized  with  such  labor 
and  success.  They  were  known  then,  of 
course,  as  Jefferson  Day  dinners.  Jackson's 
name  was  added  in  later  years. 

In  my  paper  tonight  I  want  to  attempt 
some  comparison  of  these  times  with  that 
period  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  domi- 
nated by  Jackson.  They  are  both  periods  of 
stress  and  tension,  and  I  realize  that  such  an 
undertaking  Is  not  without  problems,  but 
the  two  periods  do  have  enough  In  common 
to  make  a  review  of  them  Interesting  and.  I 
hope,  instructive.  I  know  I  need  not  point 
out  that  the  slavery  question  adds  measur- 
ably to  the  difficulty  of  the  comparison,  but 
It  does  not  make  it  impossible  nor  lacking  In 
profit. 

It  is  from  this  Republican  Party  of  Jeffer- 
son. Madison,  and  Monroe  that  our  present 
Democratic  Party  stems.  Out  of  the  fierce 
and  deep  differences  of  the  time  of  Jackson 
came  the  fragmentation  of  the  old  Jefferso- 
nlan  Republicans.  A  revival  of  the  old  Fed- 
eralists came  about,  too.  not  as  a  party,  but 
as  substantial  elements  in  other  groups, 
notably  the  Whigs.  There  was  also  the  de- 
velopment of  vigorotis  and  occasionally  vio- 
lent- new  groupe  or  parties  that  seemed,  for 
the  time  at  least,  to  better  serve  the  views 
and  Interests  of  those  who  made  them  up. 
Over  them  all  as  they  struggled  with  tariffs, 
nullification,  the  bank  and  the  admission  of 
new  States,  hovered  the  menacing  cloud  of 
slavery,  a  cloud  that  was  to  become  more 
ominous  with  the  passage  of  the  years  until 
the  breaking  of  the  storm  in  1861. 

The  two  most  powerful  of  the  resulting 
groups  were  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats 
as  the  Jacksonians  had  begun  to  call  them- 
aelves.  These  were  the  dominant  groups 
In  Virginia,  and  as  time  went  on  the  Demo- 
crats divided  Into  conservative  and  liberal 
wings  of  the  same  party.  It  was  this  di- 
vision which  in  the  1830's  brought  to  power 
tn  Virginia  the  Whigs,  and  which  in  the 
election  of  1840  came  so  cloee  to  giving  the 
State  to  the  national  Whig  ticket  of  Harrison 
and  Tyler.  Van  B\iren,  the  nominee  of  the 
Jacksonlan  Democrats,  though  he  loet  in 
the  Nation,  carried  the  State  by  Just  under 
1.400  maj(»'lty — th«  more  remarkable  when 
It  Is  remembered  that  the  State  government 
•-was  In  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 
*r  This  electlcm  Is  Interesting  for  another 
reason.  Both  candidates  on  the  Whig  ticket 
were  Virginians,  although  Ur.  Harrison  had 
lived  for  many  years  In  Ohio — settling  there 
after  leaving  the  Army.  Not  only  were  Mr. 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  Virginians,  but  they 
were  from  the  same  county  In  Virginia, 
Charles  City,  where  Mr.  Tyler  maintained 
bis  home  throughout  his  life  and  where 
his  descendants  still  reside.  Some  Idea  of 
the  depth  of  the  feeling  of  the  times  can 
be  gathered  from  the  defeat  of  these  two 
Virginians  In  their  native  State  by  a  ticket 
iMaCtod  by  a  Mew  Yorker.    The  rest  of  the 


eotmtry  showed  greater  partiality  to  the 
Virginians,  and  Harrison  and  Tyler  were 
elected  notwithstanding  their  native  SUte. 
Aa  you  remember.  President  Harrison  died 
shortly  after  taking  ofllce,  and  Mr.  Tyler 
became  President.  They  were  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  from  Virginia  to  hold  that  high 
office  In  a  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
But  twice  in  something  over  a  centiiry  since 
then  has  Virginia  been  so  honored. 

I  am  sure  that  the  most  significant 
Jefferson  Day  dinner  ever  held  in  the  United 
States  occurred  many  years  ago  In  Wash- 
ington. To  be  more  exact.  It  occurred  123 
years  ago  the  13th  of  next  month — Jeffer- 
son's birthday.  It  was  a  tense  evening  not- 
withstanding the  elaborate  banquet  pre- 
pared, a  banquet  not  distinguished  by  its 
lack  of  moisture.  Deep  differences,  personal 
and  political,  between  Jackson  and  his  Vice 
President.  Calhoun,  had  developed.  Calhoun 
represented,  and  brilliantly  represented. 
South  Carolina's  opposition  to  the  ruinous 
tariff,  and  he  talked  not  Infrequently  of 
nullification,  a  doctrine  that  Jackson  bad 
some  difficulty  In  dlstlngvilshlng  from 
treason. 

There  were  many  toasts,  but  Jackson's. 
"Our  Union — it  must  be  preserved."  and 
Calhoun's,  "The  Union — next  to  ovu-  liberties 
most  dear,"  served  to  draw  taut  the  sectional 
lines  and  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the 
profound  and  bitter  differences  between  the 
two  men  and  those  whom  they  represented. 
As  Margaret  Colt  says  in  her  recent  life  of 
Calhoun.  "That  night  in  that  room,  the 
lines  of  Appomattox  had  been  drawn." 

It  Is  somewhat  easier,  now  that  the  slow 
passage  of  the  years  has  quieted  the  excite- 
ments and  erased  the  fierce  animosities  that 
then  existed,  to  comprehend  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  profound  division  between  the 
two.  They  both  agreed,  of  course,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Union  was  to  make  secure  the 
liberties  won  at  Yorktown.  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  instrument  whereby  this 
could  be  accomplished.  Both  Jackson  and 
Calhoun  were  committed  without  reserva- 
tion to  the  individual  guaranties  contained 
Ir  the  great  charter  of  liberty,  but  they  were 
worlds  apart  In  their  understanding  of  the 
powers  granted  the  Central  Goverrmient;  nor 
was  this  difference  of  opinion  to  be  resolved 
short  of  war. 

Calhoun  perceived  far  more  clearly  than 
did  Jackson  and  others  of  his  day — and.  for 
that  matter,  many  of  our  own  day — the  grave 
dangers  in  unrestrained  majority  rule.  He 
knew  that  majorities  uncnecked  and  un- 
curbed could  be  as  oppressive  and  as  tyran- 
nical as  the  most  wayward  monarch  or  czar, 
and,  student  that  he  was,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention to  guard  against  the  minority  being 
despoiled  of  its  rights  by  a  rapacious  and 
Intemperate  majority.  Throtigh  the  con- 
fused thinking  at  those  who  eqxiated  unre- 
stricted majority  power  with  liberty,  he  saw 
the  grave  dangers  that  lay  ahead. 

When  Calhoun  rose  to  give  his  toast  on 
that  night  in  April  1830.  he  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  the  great  Virginian  who  organ- 
ized the  party  of  which  the  speaker  was  a 
member,  for  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death  Jefferson,  as  observed  by  Miss  Koch  in 
her  recent  Jefferson -Madis<m.  "had  reiter- 
ated his  moral  repugnance  for  government 
that  assumed  unto  Itself  all  power,  saying 
that  the  second  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befall  the  United  States  was  the  breakup  of 
the  Union,  but  the  greatest  of  all  political 
calamities  would  be  'submission  to  a  govern- 
ment of  unlimited  powers'." 

Uninhibited  majority  rule,  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  Government,  has  been, 
and  always  will  be.  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  orderly  workings  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. Therefore,  it  will  remain  a  matter 
of  first  concern  to  our  political  parties  and 
one  which  requires  our  unremitting  atten- 
tion. A  nice  balance  of  power  between  con- 
tending groups  within  our  country  Is  essen- 


tial to  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual  and  the  protection  of  the  minori- 
ties. Political  power  may  be  assumed  by  an 
unbridled  majority  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
but  the  end  will  be  despotism. 

The  dinner  of  1830  Is  interesting  fat  an« 
other  reason.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
learning  upon  its  arrival  of  the  number  of 
toasts  to  be  offered  and  sensing  that  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  commit  the  Democratic 
Party  to  nullification,  promptly  picked  up 
their  hats  and  departed.  This,  too,  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ners, as  they  have  come  to  be  known.  Aa 
long  as  I  can  remember,  the  dinners  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  marked  by  some  group  or 
person  marching  out  or  falling  to  attend  be- 
cause of  some  disagreement  over  party  policy. 
Thus  it  will  always  be.  I  think,  for  our  party 
is  not  lacking  in  turbulence  and  discord.  It's 
vitality  and  strength  appear  to  come  from 
the  exercise  it  gets  in  attempting  to  keep 
in  order  and  together  the  disparate  elements 
that  find  shelter  within  Its  ample  tMundarles. 

Only  to  the  politically  Inattentive  could 
the  election  returns  of  last  fall  be  without 
Interest  and  significance.  And  tin^  the  po- 
litically inattentive  are  not  found  at  din- 
ners so  costly  as  are  the  Jefferson -Jackson 
Day  gatherings,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
take  a  long  look  at  what  happened.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  things  that  can  bs 
learned  in  that  way. 

The  election  has  greater  significance  in  tbe 
Southern  States  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  In  my  opinion.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  breakup  of  the  political  tradition 
of  the  Solid  South;  and  while  some  time  will 
be  required  to  bring  this  to  completion,  the 
process  Is  under  way.  I  think  It  a  safe  guess. 
If  not  a  reasonable  prophecy,  to  say  that  we 
stand  also  on  the  threshold  of  major  politi- 
cal changes  within  our  own  State. 

Almost  018,000  persons  voted  for  a  candi- 
date for  President  In  Virginia  last  fall.  It 
marked  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  the 
State,  and  it  was  cast  under  circumstances 
that  give  evidence  of  a  deeper  and  broadar 
interest  in  political  affairs  than  that  which 
has  been  apparent  In  any  period  of  which  I 
have  knowledge. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  xis  to 
assume  that  the  reasons  which  brought 
about  this  sltiiatlon  are  either  temporary 
or  unimportant.  They  are  neither;  and  un- 
less substantial  efforts  are  made  to  under- 
stand them  and  to  reassemble  the  divergent 
groups  within  our  party,  political  dominance 
may  pass  to  the  Republican  Party  within  th« 
State  as  within  the  NaUon. 

We  are  witnessing  a  situation  not  unllka 
that  which  In  the  time  of  Jackson  produced 
the  deep  fracture  within  the  Democratic 
Party.  Those  Democrats  who  csst  their 
votes  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  last  fall  felt  In  so 
doing  that  they  were  following  the  tradi- 
tional lines  of  the  party.  In  other  words, 
they  believed  the  party  had  left  them,  -nils 
feeling  is  precisely  that  entertained  by  many 
in  Virginia  113  years  ago  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  Democrats  Joined  the  Whigs  In  voting 
for  Harrison  and  Tyler.  Many  of  the  old 
Jefferson  lans  were  estranged  from  the  party 
by  the  arbitrary  and  strong  action  of  Jack- 
son and  Martin  Van  Buren.  his  political  suc- 
cessor arul  heir.  Some  of  these  becam* 
Whigs  and  later  went  on  to  affiliate  with  the 
young  Republican  Party — the  party  of  Lin- 
coln, or  rather  the  party  which  was  to  be- 
come the  party  of  Lincoln  within  s  few  year*. 
But  many  others,  after  temporarily  with- 
drawing their  support,  found  in  the  leader- 
ship of  Tyler  and  Polk  a  reestabllshment  of 
the  more  moderate  tenets  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  appealed  to  them,  and  they  re- 
sumed their  old  alliances.  There  are  many 
Democrats  in  the  State  who  tonight  are  ask- 
ing themselves  what  covirse  they  should  pur- 
sue. What  we  do  as  a  national  party  will 
provide  the  answer. 

Fortunately,  our  differences  of  today  are 
free  to  a  large  extent  of  the  bitter  personal 
and  political  animosities  that  marked  ths 


fateful  Jtefesonian  period  In  American  his- 
tory. But  there  are  differences,  and  that 
they  sre  tending  to  pull  us  apart  can  hardly 
be  Ignored  even  by  the  most  naive.  They 
are  not  new.  Tliere  have  been  erldenees  of 
tfttBcQltles  within  the  Soirthem  States  for 
some  time.  The  Impact  of  the  Second  World 
War  served  to  obscure  many  of  the  differ- 
ences which  were  raiislng  trouble,  but  the 
disaffection  in  1948  gave  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  there. 

Those  of  you  who  hsve  attended  National 
Democratic  Conventions  in  recent  years,  and 
here  I  am  attempting  no  oblique  reference 
to  the  convention  of  last  year,  have  certainly 
noticed  the  almost  studied  Indifference  shown 
the  views  of  the  South  by  the  representa- 
tives of  our  party  drawn  from  the  great  cities 
of  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  remember  quite  well  the  conven- 
tion tn  Chicago  In  1944  which  I  attended  as 
a  delegate.  Only  the  most  casual  and  cur- 
sory consideration  was  given  proposals  made 
to  the  Resolutions  Committee  by  southern 
delegates.  Delegates  have  told  me  of  observ- 
ing the  same  thing  at  other  meetings. 

Tlieie  were  two  reasons  for  this.  One  was 
the  distriut  of  the  South  as  too  conservative 
by  the  party  in  the  Nation.  For  this  point 
of  view  a  rolostantlal  argument  can  be  made. 
The  second  Is  of  quite  a  different  natvire  and 
It  Is  dangerous  to  the  continued  well-being 
of  the  party.  Interestingly  enough,  it  is 
rooted  In  what  appears  to  be  strength  rather 
than  weakness.  It  arises  out  of  the  long 
dominance  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
Southern  States. 

The  national  party  has  been  for  some  years 
Inattentive  and  at  times  Intolerant  of  south- 
em  proposals  because  of  the  conviction  that 
the  Southern  States  woxild  be  compelled  to 
adhere  to  any  platform  adopted  because  of 
party  regularity. 

It  was  doubt  that  this  position  was  any 
longer  a  sure  one  which  brought  the  repug- 
nant proposals  for  the  requMng  of  our  dele- 
gates at  Chicago  last  summer  an  oath  of  con- 
formity. These  proposals  met  the  response 
they  deserved  at  the  hands  of  the  distin- 
guished group  representing  us.  The  sug- 
gested oath  was  the  outcome  of  the  deterio- 
ration In  political  relations  which  hss  been 
^olng  OB  for  some  time,  and  it  was  indica- 
tive of  political  uncertainty  in  reference  to 
the  Southern  States. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  two-thirds 
rule  In  choosing  the  nominee  of  the  party, 
the  South  has  found  Itself  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage in  the  councils  of  the  party.  Its 
long  tradition  of  unshakable  party  alliance 
has  been  turned  against  It  by  the  northem 
and  westei'u  wings.  We  have  tended  to  In- 
come captives  rather  than  equal  partners, 
and  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  make  a  vigorous  contribution  to  the 
political  life  of  our  country. 

It  Is  the  right  of  effective  dissent  which  is 
being  reestablished  in  this  and  other  South- 
ern States,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
but  that  both  parties  will  be  stronger  as  a 
result  of  It  and  the  Nation  better  governed. 
Therefore,  the  growth  of  a  strong  two-party 
system  In  Virginia  and  in  the  otho-  South- 
em  States  is  quite  likely  of  as  much  conse- 
quence to  our  own  party  as  It  Is  to  the  op- 
posing one. 

If  thU  is  true,  and  I  believe  It  U,  It  would 
be  well  for  vm.  In  assessing  our  present  posi- 
tion, not  to  rely  too  heavily  on  analogies 
with  the  period  since  1865.  I  say  this  for  the 
reason  that  the  important  role  which  the 
Democratic  Party  has  occupied  in  the  South- 
em  States  since  1865  has  been  determined 
largely  by  influences  which  I  believe  are  no 
longer  so  compelling. 

We  have  not  seen  for  many  years  in  the 
South  the  free  operation  of  the  two-party 
system.  Democratic  domination  following 
the  days  of  reconstruction  came  about  be- 
caiise  of  the  excesses,  hiimiliations,  and  op- 
pressions associated  with  the  Republican 
Partjr.    Thaddsus  Stevens  and  the  mlserabls 


wretcfaas  aasoelated  with  hlaa.  by . 

Incredibly  harsh,  converted  Virginia  and  ber 
sister  States  into  one-party  States.  We  took 
the  only  course  permitted  via.  It  Is  from 
this  that,  tax  my  opinion,  we  arc  now 
emerging. 

Moreover,  I  think  we  misread  history  if  w« 
take  the  Bsenhower  victory  of  last  fall  to 
be  of  a  piece  with  the  Hoover  victory  of 
1938.  The  two  are  different.  Vtrglnlals 
adherence  to  the  Republican  Party  in  1928 
came  out  of  the  division  over  prohibition 
and  religion.  Much  as  I  regret  to  say  so, 
I  think  it  true  that  Al  Smith's  defeat  was 
brought  about  In  great  part  because  of  his 
religion.  It  was  the  first  presidential  cam- 
paign In  which  I  took  an  active  part,  and 
though  that  part  did  not  rise  above  being 
a  precinct  speaker,  I  can  well  remember  the 
very  deep  feelings  stirred  by  the  religious 
Issue.  ReligloB  played  a  greater  part  than 
did  prohibition,  and  this.  In  my  opinion, 
accounts  for  the  very  sharp  and  quick  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  which  came  alMut  once  the 
election  was  over.  There  was  some  but  no 
substantial  accretion  of  strength  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  by  reason  of  the  1928  election. 
What  there  was  was  swept  away  in  the  eco- 
nomle  catastrophe  of  the  thlrtlee. 

The  situation  now  Is  qulta  different.  A 
great  many  new  voters  tocdi  part  in  the  elec- 
tion last  fall,  and  they  expressed  themselves 
heavily  tn  favor  of  a  change.  The  great 
Indostrlal  development  which  has  taken 
place  In  the  South  since  the  First  World  War, 
bringing  in,  as  It  has.  many  new  people  and 
creating  among  our  own  people  a  great 
diversity  of  interests,  has  caused  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  cause  profound  changes  In  oiur 
poUtieal  and  social  customs  and  hablto. 
Virginia  Is  becoming  much  more  urban  and 
this  U  being  felt  at  the  polls. 

Moreover  we  now  have  a  more  Independent 
electorate — by  that  I  mean  an  electorate 
with  fewer  party  tlss  thsn  we  have  had  at 
any  time  wtthtn  my  lifetime.  While  there 
continues  to  be  strong  evidence  of  the  old 
party  attachment.  It  Is  found  more  often 
among  the  oMer  voters  than  among  the 
young  ones.  And  we  shall  deceive  ourselves 
If  we  count  too  heavily  upon  Democratic 
strength  by  way  of  nostalgia.  We  shall  be 
able  to  add  to  the  present  Democratic 
strength  only  by  a  national  platform  morn 
closely  attuned  to  the  asptrattons  and  pohtl- 
cal  beliefs  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  must 
be  one  which  does  not  take  the  Southern 
States  for  granted.  This.  In  my  opinion,  can 
be  done,  and  by  the  doing  of  It  we  can 
broaden  the  basis  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  increase  its  strength  In  the  Nation.  But 
it  cannot  be  done  by  loyalty  oaths  and  a 
refusal  to  seat  our  delegations  tn  the  na- 
tional convention  of  our  own  party. 

The  recent  platform  of  our  national  party 
was  not  acceptable  to  many  of  our  party 
members,  and  as  a  result  they  voted  the 
ticket  In  the  South  especially,  with  little 
•ntkuslasm  or  rsglstared  their  pnreference  for 
Mr.  Elsenhower.  Something  has  been  made 
of  the  argument  that  many  Democrats 
looked  upon  Mr.  Elsenhower  as  a  non- 
partisan running  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
I  doabt  tttmn  Is  much  to  this,  and  I  ttUnk 
we  are  misleading  ourselves  to  our  hxirt  by 
accepting  such  a  theory.  Our  defeat  lies 
deeper. 

Many  of  the  new  voters  and  many  of  the 
Democrata  who  supported  Mr.  Elsenhower 
will  be  Inclined  to  reoudn  with  the  party 
which  be  leatta  uwlfss  the  Democratic  Party 
can  beooma  lem  of  a  special  Intarsst.  mi- 
nority dominated  group  than  It  was  last  year. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  party  to  regain  a 
more  middle-groimd  position  In  order  to  In- 
crease Its  strength.  In  making  a  bid  for 
Southern  support,  of  this  wa  may  be  sore, 
that  while  a  party  labrt  tn  ttis  South  Is  Im- 
portant it  is  nothing  Uka  so  trnfiartant  as  It 
once  was.  More  and  omc*  the  voters  are 
going  to  be  guided  by  wliat  they  bellsvs 
the  party  can  do  lot  tlkelr  aacttoa  In  par- 


ttcnhur  ami  for  tti*  eotmtry  in  general.  And 
this  Is  as  It  should  be.  It  Is  our  Job  to  make 
our  party  such  a  vehicle  of  political  expres- 
Blon  m  will  permit  It  to  have  nattonwlda 


It  seem*  to  me  that  the  party  in  Virginia 
is  well  qoaHflad  to  contribute  to  this.  It 
embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  poUtical  be- 
befs.  It  ranges  from  the  conservative  to  the 
Adlcal  In  tta  poUtical  thinking,  and  yet  it 
has  not  until  now  been  so  completely  domi- 
nated by  either  group  as  to  make  the  party 
unacceptable  to  the  other.  That  the  State 
is  presently  more  conservative  than  Is  ths 
National  Democratic  Party  needs  no  proof. 
But  then,  too,  so  Is  tte  Nation.  The  election 
last  year  demonstrated  that.  But  it  did  not 
demonstrate  that  the  Democratic  Party 
lacked  great  mass  support,  and  it  did  not 
prove  the  Nation  as  conservative  as  Virginia, 
and  that  Is  Important  for  us  to  remember  If 
we  are  to  play  a  part  nationally. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  attract  enough  conserva- 
tive independenta  and  Democrats  to  raise  it- 
self to  power  within  the  Stata  in  the  near 
future.  But  It  wUl  be  fatal  for  us  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  is  well  on  the  way  toward 
becoming  a  virile  organization  in  its  own 
right.  Moreover,  it  can  easily  become  the 
dominant  party  within  the  State  If  our  party 
does  not  furnish  the  best  leadership  of  wM^ 
It  is  capable.  If  our  party  in  the  Nation  does 
not  assume  a  position  sympathetic  to  soxith- 
em  views  and  the  Republican  Party  stays  in 
power  nationally  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
time,  the  dUBculty  of  maintaining  Demo- 
cratic supremacy  within  the  State  becomes 
apparent. 

It  Is  useful  to  ronember  that  the  strength 
of  the  political  parties  lies  within  the 
the  States.  It  Is  to  the  States  that  a  party 
defeated  nationally  retreais  to  lick  its 
wounds  and  to  regain  Its  strength  and  vigor 
for  another  assault.  It  is  through  the  States 
that  It  Is  able  to  attime  itself  anew  to  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  those  whom  it  seeks  to 
serve,  and  It  Is  State  patronage  that  keeps 
It  alive  in  lean  times.  For  this  reason  ws 
should  strive  here  in  Virginia  to  overcome 
such  differences  as  have  come  ss  a  result 
of  the  dlvisioD  last  year.  Ttrginia's  influ- 
ence will  be  needed  In  the  council  of  the 
national  party  to  sh^>e  a  course  that  will 
be  appealing  to  the  area  of  the  couirtry  to 
which  we  belong  as  well  as  acceptable  to  the 
country  at  large.  And  that  Influence  should 
rest  upon  a  united,  not  a  divided  party. 

For  the  first  time  In  20  years  this  celebra- 
tion Is  being  held  with  otu-  party  no  longer 
in  power  in  the  Nation.  In  that  respect  only 
Is  the  gathering  tonight  unusual.  Otherwise, 
we  see  In  this  the  orderly  working— or  it  may 
be  it  is  the  disorderly  working — of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  Since  the  foundation 
of  our  Government  we  have  wttnessed  the 
fluctuation  from  first  one  party  to  another 
of  political  power.  It  makes  for  political 
health.  It  contributes  to  the  vigor  and  vi- 
tality of  our  political  institutions. 

Nothing  constructive  will  be  accomplished 
by  resorting  to  angry  words  now  that  we  have 
lost.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Democratic  i*arty 
was  defeated  because  millions  of  people  in 
the  Nation  concluded  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  political  vehicle  best  suited  to  their 
needs.  The  successfxil  party  is  the  party 
that  succeeds  in  convincing  the  voters  that 
It  tends  to  stand  for  the  things  which  they 
want.  The  Democratic  Party  In  19S2  no 
longer  occupied  this  position  In  the  minds 
of  the  American  peoplt.  and  it  was  turned 
out  of  power. 

There  were  many  reasons,  in  my  opinion, 
which  contributed  to  the  decision.  There 
was  the  continuing  erosion  of  strength 
which.  Inevitably  and  inexorably,  regardless 
of  party,  attends  those  long  in  ofllce.  There 
was  the  Korean  war.  bitter  and  frustrating. 
There  were  the  scandals  In  Government 
which  not  Infrequently  appemr,  again  regard- 
qC  party,  wben  one  croup  has  held 
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for  •  long  p«iod.  Tb«re  iraa  apfprehenslon 
about  heavy  OoTernment  expenditures. 
Taxes  were  being  felt  mcwe  acutely  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past,  and  there  was  present 
considerable  evidence  of  waste  of  funds. 
And  then  there  was  that  vague  and  yet  very 
powerful  factor,  a  desire  for  a  change. 

What  Is  our  responsibility  now  that  we  no 
longer  are  in  power?  It  Is  not  difficult  to  de- 
termine. We  should  strive  to  play  faithfully 
and  effectively  the  role  of  the  minority — a 
role  which  is  second  In  Importance  only  to 
that  of  the  majority — and  of  vital  conse- 
quence In  the  operation  of  our  system  of 
government. 

The  OTderly  and  efficient  functioning  of 
government  In  our  country  requires  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  two-party  system. 
We  are  now  In  the  minority.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  the  majority  when,  and  not  before, 
a  majority  of  those  voting  believe  we  have 
something  better  to  offer.  And  we  shall  be 
of  value  In  opposition,  and  thereby  enhance 
our  chance  of  returning  to  power,  only  if 
we  are  intelligent  and  constructive  critics. 

At  no  time  should  party  opposition  be 
captious  and  simply  obstructive.  Particu- 
larly it  should  not  be  so  now.  We  are  at  war 
In  the  Bast  and  have  been  at  war  there  since 
the  stmuner  of  1950.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  hue  and 
cry  for  a  bipcu-tlsan  foreign  policy.  It  la 
dangerous — doubly  dangerous — because  of 
the  good  intentions  behind  it.  It  wiU  stlUe 
and  smoother  constructive  criticism.  It  par- 
alyses and  immoblUses  the  Nation's  great 
guardian — the  opposition  party. 

llxe  only  machinery  available  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  for  testing  the  validity 
and  worth  of  proposed  legislation  is  the  re- 
lentless hammering  that  comes  from  discus- 
sion and  examination  by  contending  politi- 
cal parties.  It  Is  in  this  way  that  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  extreme  value  of  the  oppo- 
sition. If  the  opposition  party  plajrs  its  part 
Intelligently  and  well,  the  resulting  legis- 
lation will  prove  as  sound  as  any  that  can  be 
sec\ired.  If  it  falls  in  Its  obligation,  the  re- 
sult Is  likely  to  be  disappointing.  It  can  be 
tragic  To  announce  that  our  foreign  policy 
Is  not  to  be  subjected  to  this  amaalngly  ef- 
fective piece  of  parliamentary  machinery  is 
merely  to  announce  beforehand  that  we  talu 
leas  care  with  foreign  commltiaents  than 
with  domestic  ones.  It  Is  to  announce  also 
that  our  foreign  policy,  upon  which  so  much 
has  depended  In  the  past  and  upon  which  so 
much  wlU  depend  In  the  future,  is  to  be  Ul- 
consldered  and  flabby  and.  what  is  most  dan- 
garoius  of  all.  it  Is  apt  not  to  be  understood 
at  home  and  consequently  net  supported. 

I  can  Imagine  no  more  likely  way  to  be- 
come engulfed  in  some  catastrophic  involve- 
ment abroad  than  by  the  development  of  a 
foreign  policy  that  has  not  been  subjected 
to  that  careful  scrutiny  which  comes  from 
the  orderly  working  of  a  two-party  system. 
Why  should  any  great  step,  domestic  or  for- 
eign, be  taken  by  our  Government  without 
this  safeguard  which  Is  the  very  essence  oC 
our  political  system? 

A  policy  once  agreed  upon  should  have,  of 
course,  the  support  of  our  people  until  it  is 
changed,  and  criticism  in  time  of  war  re- 
qulree  a  prudence  and  discretion  that  do  not 
have  to  be  observed  diiring  peace.  But  the 
absence  of  constructive  criticism  is  fatal  to 
our  system.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure:  when 
we  have  achieved  unanimity  of  opinion,  we 
shall  have  lost  representative  government. 

We  must  enter  upon  the  role  of  critic  with 
the  determination  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  in  the  doing  of  this  duty  and  the  do- 
ing of  it  welL  We  should  be  careful  not  to 
dissipate  Oiir  energies  In  trivial  and  incon- 
sequential matters. 

It  Is  Important,  if  we  are  to  come  to  power 
again,  and  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  leadership  once  the  oppor- 
tunlty  presents  itself,  that  we  avoid  breaking 
up  into  small  groups  bent  on  special  objec- 
tives. Small  splinter  groups  are  without  suf- 
fidant  force  to  achieve  power  If  they  are  con- 


fronted with  •  reasonably  well  disciplined 
large  party,  and  they  are  without  that  cohe- 
sion which  sustained  execution  at  power 
requires. 

In  those  cases  where  parties  disintegrate 
into  small  groups  a  situation  develope  where- 
in stable  parliamentary  government  becomes 
most  dlfficiilt.  The  French,  talented  and 
able  though  they  are,  are  having  now  great 
trouble  in  maintaining  an  effective  govern- 
ment through  a  coalition  of  minorities. 
There  have  been  18  changes  in  government 
in  France  since  the  Germans  were  driven 
out.  These  changes  have  exacted  too  heavy 
a  toll.  We  must  resist  falling  into  a  like 
situation. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  whether  the 
substantial  vote  cast  last  fall  tar  General 
Elsenhower  represents  an  expression  ot  con- 
fidence in  an  established  body  of  political 
principles  or  a  tribute  to  a  national  hero 
whose  personal  integrity  and  devotion  to 
the  American  people  are  beyond  doubt.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  latter  reason  prompted 
the  decision  made  by  most  voters,  and  that 
we  are  yet  to  see  emerge  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  party  in  power.  If  it  is  as  yet 
In  the  making,  it  remains  to  be  seen  first 
what  it  is  and,  second,  whether  the  disparate 
elements  which  supported  the  Republicans 
can  be  oomMned  behind  it.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  role  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  reference  to  it.  It  Is  charged 
with  seeing  that  whatever  policy  is  proposed 
is  subjected  to  intelligent  appraisal  and  ex- 
amination. This  is  the  obligation  of  the 
party  to  Its  members,  and  It  is  clearly  its 
duty  to  the  Nation. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  full  extent  of 
aviT  reeponsibllity  to  the  Nation.  We  must 
strive  to  formulate  and  to  enunciate  a  polit- 
ical program  that  ts  at  once  wholesome  and 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  people.  For  the  genius  of  the 
Democratic  Party  lies  In  that  direction.  We 
must  be  careful  to  refrain  from  appeals  to 
that  which  is  petty  and  narrow  and  mean 
in  an  effort  to  make  political  capital.  We 
must  be  at  pains  to  educate  our  people  in 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government  and 
in  the  indispensable  part  that  self-denial  and 
self-control  play  in  it.  And  we  must  guard 
zealously  the  rights  of  the  humblest  of  our 
cltlaens  and  the  smallest  ot  our  minorities. 
We  must  exert  ourselves  if  I  may  quote 
from  a  recent  article  by  the  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished nominee  of  the  party — "To  find 
the  true  balance  between  security  and  free- 
dom, between  initiative  and  anarchy,  be- 
tween tolerance  and  conformity,  to  organize 
vast  patience  and  understanding  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  our  conflicts,  to  com- 
municate the  material  and  spiritual  goals  of 
life  by  the  examples  of  a  superior  system  of 
self -management  and  self -discipline.  Theee 
are  the  tasks  of  democratic  statesmanship 
in  ovur  times.  But  these,"  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
so  wisely  obeerves.  "are  tasks  for  adults  not 
children,  for  reason  not  emotion,  for  faith 
not  fear." 


IGfnitHNi  Problem  of  Paerto  Rkaat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  FERN6S-ISERN 

KzsiDENT  comirasionrxs  raoic  puaam  uco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  1. 1953 

Mr.  PERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  published  by  that 
paper  in  its  Simday,  March  29. 1953.  edi- 
tion, concerning  Puerto  Ricans  who  have 
migrated  to  the  city  of  New  York.  There 


has  been  much  confusion  about  these 
people;  and.  because  the  letter  is  both 
factual  and  reflects  constructlye  thinking 
on  the  subject.  I  include  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoifGRXssiOMAL  Rxcoao  M 
an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

PuxBTO   Ricans — ^Hopcrm.    Picrtm   PamnD 

or  HioaATioir  PttoBixu. 
To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

On  March  21  you  were  kind  enough  to 
publish  my  letter  touching  briefly  on  Puerto 
Rico's  modernization  program.  Interesting 
as  Operation  Bootstrap  was  to  all  of  us  who 
composed  New  York  City's  official  delegation, 
the  primary  purpose  of  our  recent  visit  was 
to  explore,  with  the  island's  officials,  ways 
and  means  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the  in- 
creasing Puerto  Rlcan  migration  to  our  over- 
crowded and  badly  housed  town.  These  few 
words  deal  with  that  subject. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the  con- 
ferences we  held  developed  an  Increased 
mutual  understanding  of  the  situation  and 
will  allow  for  the  constructive  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  both  sides  to  be  Implemented  into 
action. 

In  approaching  this  matter  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Puerto  Ricans  as  American 
citizens  have  the  aame  identical  right  to 
move  freely  within  the  United  SUtes  and 
Its  territories  as  do  citizens  domiciled  in  the 
48  SUtes.  It  should  further  be  clearly  im- 
derstood  that  the  policy  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
government  neither  encourages  nor  dis- 
courages migration.  It  deflnitely  is  not  in 
the  business  of  exporting  people.  In  fact 
some  of  the  island's  officials  are  fearful  of  a 
future  labor  shortage  as  their  Indxistrialisa- 
tlon  program  progresses  and  the  birth  rata 
slackens  due  to  more  widespread  education. 

Today  a  Puerto  Rlcan  entering  New  York 
City  to  earn  his  Uvelihood  U  faced  with  some 
of  the  same  obstacles  ss  confronted  other 
racial  groups  in  former  years.  He  quickly 
discovers  that  he  Is  regarded  In  certain 
know-nothing  circles  as  a  second-claM  citi- 
zen, a  criminal  and  a  vagrant  whose  »»«T|in 
purpose  in  coming  here  Is  to  go  on  relief. 
Facts  prove  that  these  accusations  are  false. 

The  record  shows  that  he  is  as  well  be- 
haved as  other  segments  of  the  peculation. 
Many  crimes  attributed  to  him  are  fre- 
quently committed  by  other  Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples  of  whom  a  certain  number  ar« 
here  Ulegally.  SUtlstlcs  show  that  only  6 
percent  of  the  approximately  370.000  Puerto 
Ricans  In  this  city  are  receiving  pubUo  aid 
as  against  a  flgiu-e  of  around  4  percent  for 
the  total  city  population.  The  main  reason 
for  this  differential  is  the  language  difficulty. 
Employers  are  loath  to  hire  persons  not 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  English. 

Steps  to  Improve  this  situation  are  now 
under  way  at  both  ends.  The  Puerto  Rlcan 
Government  wUl  Increase  its  efforts  toward 
making  its  commonwealth  bilingual  and 
New  York  City  wUl  undertake  the  creation  of 
nujre  facilities  through  which  a  working 
knowledge  of  Bkigllsh  can  quickly  be 
acqxiired. 

A  program  to  disperse  the  migration  to 
othw  centers  where  jobs  are  available  mitf 
housing  less  congested  has  been  in  operas 
tlon  for  some  time.  The  effects  are  already 
being  felt. 

Because  Puerto  Ricans  upon  arrival  gen- 
erally are  obliged  to  live  in  squalid  sliun 
areas,  many  to  a  room,  they  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  slcknees.  The  fact  that  they 
exchange  a  warm  sunny  climate  for  an  in- 
clement one  makes  them  extremely  vulner- 
able. Therefore,  they  have  been  placing  a 
heavy  load  on  the  city's  limited  hospital 
facilities.  Puerto  Rican  officials,  now  fully 
cognizant  of  how  serious  this  matter  has 
become,  have  agreed  to  stimulate  a  program 
of  a  volimtary  nature  offering  free  health 
examinations  to  prospective  migrants. 

Today  Puerto  Ricans.  constituting  as  they 
do  only  a  fraction  of  the  overall  migration 
that  has  poured  into  this  State  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country  during  the  last  decade, 
are  playing  an  Important  part  in  our 
economic  life.  Were  they  to  evaporate 
simultaneously  many  businesses  would  be 
seriously  hit  and  some  might  even  fold  up. 
Even  our  farmers  might  face  serious  diffi- 
culty, for  under  contract  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  several  thousand 
Puerto  Ricans  come  up  annually  to  help  get 
the  crops  in.  Nearly  all  this  farm  labor  re- 
txirns  to  the  island  after  the  work  in  the 
fields  is  finished.  These  Islanders  are  even 
now  pulling  their  own  weight  in  our  society. 
We.  who  have  been  here  longer,  may  well 
be  s\ui}rlsed  ss  to  the  extent  that  this  sensi- 
tive, alert  people  will  contribute  toward  en- 
riching American  life  in  the  days  ahead,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  we  exercise  tolerance  and 
help  them  over  their  first  difficulties. 

GOODHTIX  LiVIMGBTOM,  Jr. 

Nkw  Yoax,  March  2S.  1953. 


GAKR  Crasc  Smith.    While  this  Is  de-  'fta  work  of  vital  importance  and  had  reached 
sirable,  nevertheless,  regardless  of  the    the  age  of  only  63. 


Tk«  War  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  tnw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28  of  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress this  House  and  my  statement 
included  the  following  remarks: 

Was  It  not  this  *  *  *  limited-war  strategy 
that  led  us  into  this  disgraceful  and  bloody 
stalemate?  How  many  more  American  lives 
must  be  sacrificed  before  this  great  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
comes  to  Its  senses  and  allows  American 
military  leaders  to  end  this  war  in  an  Amer- 
ican way? 

The  past  administration  referred  to 
the  Korean  conflict  as  a  police  action, 
and  all  available  evidence  we  have  makes 
It  obvious  that  it  was  treated  as  a  police 
action.  The  American  people  were  en- 
couraged that  with  the  advent  of  the 
new  adminirtration.  President  Eisen- 
hower would  not  regard  the  shooting 
in  Korea  as  a  sideshow  but  recognize 
it  as  a  full-fledged  war. 

Vast  numbers  of  Americans  share  an 
apprehension  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Korea  has  been  virtually  the 
same  as  in  the  former  administration. 
Correspondence  received  by  me.  and 
public  opinion,  as  reflected  in  newspaper 
editorials,  would  seem  to  indicate  this. 
It  is  true,  and  this  much  must  be  said, 
that  in  wartime  a  change  of  policy  takes 
time  to  effect,  and  it  may  be  too  early 
to  assert  that  the  old  policy  of  conduct- 
ing the  war  in  Korea  will  be  continued. 

The  American  people  have  engaged  in 
some  deep  thinking  since  Gen.  James  A. 
Van  Fleet's  charge  that  there  have  been 
serious  shortages  of  nmmunltion  in  Ko- 
rea. To  me,  this  issue  is  far  greater 
than  merely  one  of  whether  there  were 
enough  bullets  in  Korea.  The  issue  is 
one  which  involves  the  basic  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  Korean 
war.  More  than  that,  it  also  involves 
the  administrative  system  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  Munitions  Board,  which 
have  been  sharply  criticized  recently. 

At  the  present  time,  the  arms  shortage 
in  Korea  is  being  reviewed  by  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  beaded  by  Senator  Mar- 


revelations,  there  is  a  definite  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  assess  and  reasses  its  problem  in 
Korea,  and  its  basic  strategy  with  respect 
to  Korea. 

Perhaps  the  President  should  give 
consideration  to  recent  opinion  which 
reflects  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
Korean  war  staff  under  his  direct  super- 
vision, and  in  direct  liaison  with  the 
Korean  war  front. 

Recently  a  distinguished  colleague  of 
mine.  Representative  Habold  C.  Oster- 
TAc,  of  Attica,  made  smne  public  com- 
ment on  the  premature  retirement  of 
General  Van  Fleet.  Several  questions 
entered  into  his  mind.  I  want  to  Join 
my  colleague  in  this  respect ;  and,  at  this 
time,  I  want  to  offer  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News: 

Paxic&nntx  Rrmuacnrr 

Oen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  former  com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea,  is  being 
retired  from  the  Army  2  years  before  normal 
retirement  age  of  63.  It  may  be  coincidence 
that  the  general  had  barely  concluded  testi- 
mony before  congressional  committees  about 
an  anunimltion  shortage  in  Korea  when  his 
retirement  was  announced. 

Or  it  may  not.  Representative  Haxold 
OsTxaTAQ,  Attica  Republican,  thinks  it  has  a 
noticeable  smell  of  military  politics. 

"It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  a  man  who  still  has  2  years  to  go  before 
normal  retirement  age  now  seems  to  be  get- 
ting his  walking  papers,"  he  said.  "It  Is  my 
personal  opinion  that  his  exceptional  abili- 
ties and  knowledge  should  be  kept  in  the 
Army  as  long  as  possible." 

There  is  no  question  that  General  Van 
Fleet  stepped  on  some  sensitive  toes  around 
the  Pentagon  when  be  persisted  in  his  ac- 
cusations about  a  shortage  of  ammunition 
In  the  Korean  theater — this  In  the  face  of 
denials  by  his  superiors.  He  convinced  con- 
gressional Investigators  that  the  charges  were 
true,  although  the  Defense  Department's 
most  persuasive  witnesses,  including  Secre- 
tary Charles  E.  Wilson,  did  their  best  to 
discredit  his  testimony. 

According  to  his  own  testlmcmy.  it  oould 
well  have  been  that  he  was  consi^ed  to  the 
Pentagon  doghouse  long  before  he  appeared 
In  Washington  to  make  his  sensational 
charges  dt  an  ammunition  scarcity.  At  the 
time  armistice  talks  were  ]Mt}poeed  he  said 
he  was  pursuing  a  demoralized  enemy  toward 
almost  certain  victory.  He  said  he  "cried"  to 
his  superiors  to  be  allowed  to  wage  "relent- 
less" war  against  them  until  the  purpose  of 
the  Korean  confiict  was  achieved.  Such  a 
campaign  would  have  been  in  the  character 
of  warfare  which  carried  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  to 
victory  from  Vlcksburg  to  Richmond,  a  classic 
example  of  the  type  of  offensive  General  Van 
Fleet  wanted  to  continue.  But  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  ordered  him  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure, sit  back  and  await  the  outcome  of  the 
heralded  "truce"  conference.  ¥7ho  can  tell 
but  that  the  Korean  war  would  have  been 
won  on  the  battlefield  then  instead  of  being 
mired  in  the  interminable  and  frustrating 
wrangles  of  Panmunjom  if  General  Van  Fleet 
had  been  allowed  free  rein? 

It's  risky  business  irritating  the  Pentagon 
brass  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  as  Capt. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  of  the  Navy,  discovered. 
In  his  zeal  to  push  ahead  the  construction 
of  our  first  atomic-powered  submarine,  a 
project  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  he  an- 
noyed his  superiors  in  Washington  by  his 
scorn  for  red  tape  and  his  insistence  upon 
priority  for  materials.  He  was  passed  over 
twice  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  and — by  Navy  rule — that  meant  he 
must  retire,  even  though  he  was  engaged 


When  the  news  of  Captain  Rlckover's  im- 
minent retirement  was  made  public,  several 
Congressmen  demanded  an  investigation. 
Presumably,  such  an  inquiry  will  be  made, 
and,  possibly,  the  officer  will  remain  in  the 
service.  Congressman  Ostektag's  svispicions 
about  the  possible  motives  behind  what  he 
called  the  forced  retirement  of  General  Van 
Fleet  appear  to  be  weU  groxmded.  The  cir- 
ciunstances  indicate  that  some  questions 
should  be  asked  of  his  Army  superiors  to 
determine  if  further  questioning  is  Justified. 


BrooUuiveE  Labomtorj  Medical  Research 
Progra 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  MOETH  csaouifa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CMU).  I  include  the  following  article  on  the 
medical  research  program  at  Brook- 
haven: 

BaOOKHAVXN  Labobatoit  IAdical  Rbssabch 
Pboosam 

Thursday  afternoon,  March  5.  Mr.  Heller, 
of  the  staff,  talked  with  Dr.  Farr,  head  of  the 
medical  division  of  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  concerning  the  program  of  the 
medical  division.  The  medical  division  u 
presently  working  in  two  very  interesting 
fields:  In  one  case  they  are  developing  a 
technique  for  the  irradiation  of  brain  tumors 
with  neutrons  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
tumor  without  the  use  of  surgery:  and,  in 
the  second  field,  they  are  studying  the  move- 
ment of  body  fluids  with  the  use  of  radio- 
active isotope  tracer  techniques. 

BXBBAaCH   rACILITBS 

Tliese  programs  are  carried  out  in  a  re- 
search hospital  which  hss  beds  for  36  pa- 
tients but  is  actually  operated  at  a  28-patient 
level  and  with  exceUent  research  laboratories 
to  support  this  work.  Dr.  Farr  estimated 
that  It  requires  one  in  staff  to  support  each 
patient  In  the  hospital.  The  reeeareh  labo- 
ratory occupies  about  the  same  fioor  areas  as 
the  facilities  required  for  the  patients.  The 
entire  unit  is  set  up  in  a  former  Army  station 
hospital  which  wa«  constructed  during  the 
war. 

The  buildings  are  of  the  austere  temporary 
construction  type  employed  by  the  Army  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  war  for  zone  of  interior 
temporary  construction.  The  buildings  are 
maintained  in  excellent  condition  and  are 
brightly  painted  both  on  the  interior  and  on 
the  exterior.  A  skillful  use  of  color  has  been 
made  so  that  the  hoepital  gives  a  cheery 
appearance.  The  Brookhaven  people  esti- 
mated that  hospital  painting  amounted  to 
about  $21,000  per  year  and  that  within  the 
next  5  years  major  foundation  replacements 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  if  the  buildings 
are  to  be  continued  in  use  beyond  that 
period.  In  addition  major  plumbing  instal- 
lations will  probably  have  to  be  replaced  at 
that  time  as  they  are  made  of  wartime  ma- 
terials. It  is  on  this  basis,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  hospital  is  spread  over  a  rather  large  area 
with  long  connecting  corridors,  that  Brook- 
haven has  recommended  to  the  Commiisslon 
the  construction  of  a  new  research  hospital 
within  the  next  6  years.  The  master  plan 
for  Brooklawn  calls  for  a  48-bed  1 -fioor  hos- 
pital with  the  patients  housed  in  4  wings  on 
one  side  of  the  central  core  and  the  research 
laboratory  housed  in  2  large  wings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  central  core.    The  central 
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core  eante  WMjat  otnitlM.  dlalnc  room.  vaA 
other  MTvlo*  <Hp»rtm«nts.  TtM  omtnl  oor* 
Is  conneetad  to  a  hmA  hovm  tX  on*  end  In 
whleh  ar«  looatod  ofBoaa  and  r«eeptton  faetll« 
ttaa.  One-story  eonstruetlon  U  ueed  beeauM 
the  ground  Is  lerti  and  because  ot  potenUal 
Irradiation  haaards  to  oeeupanU  of  upper 
floora.  This  trradlatloa  haaard  oomea  about 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  radiation  sources 
are  normaUy  shielded  on  the  sides  and  air  Is 
used  as  a  shield  abore  the  source.  This  pro- 
cediire  greatly  reduces  the  shield  problem 
around  the  hospital.  The  hospital  plan  also 
eontemplatea  the  construction  of  a  small 
medical  treatment  reactor  somewhat  similar 
to  the  CP-5  reactor  at  Chicago.  The  prime 
requirement  for  the  reactor  is  a  high  flux  of 
thermal  neutrons  and  easy  access  to  the  neu- 
tron beam  tat  the  treatment  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. The  patient  manipulation  problem 
is  a  serious  one  and  special  provisions  must 
be  made  if  a  large  numlier  of  patients  are  to 
be  treated  efficiently  and  with  safety.  It  is 
planned  to  put  the  reactor  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  central  core  from  the  office. 

NxuTBOM  zsaADUTtoM  FaocaAM 

TlM  Brookhaven  group  Is  keenly  Interested 
and  if  making  a  major  effort  to  develop  a 
techniqxie  of  irradiating  deep-seated  cancers 
with  neutrons,  the  objective  being  to  elimi- 
nate the  cancer  without  damaging  sound 
tissue  adjacent  to  the  cancer. 

The  first  type  to  be  attacked  and  the  one 
on  which  the  technique  is  currently  being 
developed  is  the  brain  tiunor.  The  reason  for 
choosing  brain  tumors  is  stated  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  head  is  an  exterior  part  of  the 
body  and  for  irradiation  purposes  can  there- 
fore be  easily  segregated  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  irradiated  independently. 

Secondly,  brain  tumors  have  been  particu- 
larly difficult  to  treat  by  gamma  rays  and 
X-rays.  Radiations  sufBcient  to  kill  tumor 
cells  will  also  seriously  damage  normal  brain 
tissue.  Because  of  the  natxire  of  the  tumor 
growth  and  the  area  In  which  It  Is  located, 
It  does  not  lend  Itself  readily  to  surgical 
treatment.  The  neutrons  themselves  do  not 
damage  tissue  particularly  in  the  concentra- 
tions employed  and  thus  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  gamma  rays  and  X-rays  which 
damage  both  good  and  bad  tissue  alike. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  cancerous  cells,  a 
solution  of  a  boron  compound  Is  Injected 
Into  the  patient's  blood  stream.  At  the 
present  time  a  100-centlmeter  injection  is 
used.  Within  15  minutes  this  solution  is 
concentrated  in  the  cancerous  tissue  at  a 
rate  20  times  that  to  be  found  in  the  adja- 
cent healthy  brain  tissues.  The  neutrons 
passing  through  the  head  strike  this  boron 
concentration  in  the  cancerous  tissiie  and 
give  off  alpha  radiations.  It  Is  these  alpha 
radiations  which  destroy  the  canceroiis  cells. 
Becaiise  they  are  alphas  these  radiations  will 
only  travel  roughly  a  distance  eqiiivalent  to 
the  diameter  of  the  average  brain  ceU.  Since 
the  boron  is  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  cancerous  tissue  the  alpha  Irradiation 
takes  place  imiformly  through  this  same 
tissue  regardless  of  how  tenuous  the  cancer 
growth  may  be  and  regardless  of  the  shape 
of  the  cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  adjacent 
healthy  tissue  Is  little  affected  since  its  boron 
concentration  Is  only  one-twentieth  that  of 
the  cancerous  tissue.  Unfortvmately,  this 
high  concentration  of  the  boron  solution 
takes  place  in  about  16  minutes  and  is  only 
effective  for  a  period  of  about  1  hour  and 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inject  the  boron 
solution  Jxist  before  the  patient  is  subjected 
to  the  neutron  irradiation  and  the  Irradia- 
tion must  take  place  within  the  hour.  It  is 
most  effective  about  15  minutes  to  one-half 
hour  after  the  Injection. 

The  period  of  Irradiation  with  the  Brook- 
haven  pile  flux  is  15  minutes  and  very  care- 
ful scheduling  is  required  in  order  that  it 
may  take  place  at  the  proper  time.     Tha 


lrTadlatlo&  takaa  plaoa  ta  a  raolt  fonoMl  In 
tha  top  oC  tha  Brooitbatren  pUa.  Tha  pro- 
oadwa  la  aa  foUo«a:  Tba  pUa  U  shut  down 
at  ft  o'clock  in  tika  aftamoon  at  the  end  of 
tha  day  shift.  An  area  on  top  of  the  pile  Is 
claarad  of  aiparimantal  aqulpmant  and 
shlaldlxig  blo^s  ara  taken  out  of  tha  top  of 
tha  pile  to  form  a  pit  about  S  feat  wMa  by 
t  feat  long  and  about  S  faat  daapi  At  tha 
bottom  of  this  pit  Is  a  slot  about  the  slas  of 
a  brick  through  which  the  thermal  neutrons 
come  direcUy  from  tha  pUe.  This  hole  Is  so 
located  that  the  paUent's  head  can  readUy 
be  placed  dire<:tly  over  It.  The  patient  Is 
brought  from  the  hospital  In  an  ambulance 
and  carried  by  stretcher  to  the  top  of  the 
pile.  Here  he  is  given  an  injection  of  boron 
and  then  lowered  into  the  pit.  He  Is  fully 
conscious  and  i»  given  no  special  medication. 
As  soon  as  the  patient  is  properly  in  position 
with  his  head  lightly  strapped  to  the 
stretcher  to  prevent  movement  a  mirror  is 
erected  above  the  pit  and  a  2-way  commtmi- 
catlon  system  Installed  in  it.  The  medical 
personnel  then  leave  the  pit  and  retire  to  a 
platform  about  20  feet  away.  The  pile  is 
then  brought  up  to  full  power  and  the  IrradU 
atlon  continue<i  for  the  required  15-mlnute 
period.  The  neutrons  pass  through  the  head 
and  then  out  through  the  roof  of  the  pile 
building  into  the  air  so  that  no  shielding  is 
required  above  the  patient.  At  the  end  of 
the  irradiation  period  the  pile  Is  shirt  down 
and  the  patient  is  then  removed  from  the 
pit  and  taken  by  ambulance  back  to  the 
hospital.  The  entire  operation  takn  about 
4  hoxirs. 

Results  to  date,  although  not  permanent, 
have  been  Impressive — 10  patients  have  been 
Irradiated.  In  all  but  two  cases  improve- 
ments were  noted.  All  of  the  cases  treated 
at  the  hospital  to  date  have  been  considered 
terminal  cases  by  the  medical  profession. 
They  are  only  brought  to  Brookhaven  after 
their  cases  have  been  thoroughly  diagnosed 
and  all  iisual  methods  of  treatment  have 
been  unsuccessful.  In  some  cases  the  pa- 
tient Is  able  to  walk  with  a  cane;  In  others, 
the  patient  Is  unable  to  move  about  him- 
self. In  one  case  a  patient  was  unable  to 
respond  to  conunand  in  addition  to  being 
unable  to  speak.  The  change  takes  place 
quite  r{^idly  and  is  usually  quite  spectacu- 
lar. One  man  was  bedridden  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  hoapltaL  Ha  received  a  total 
at  4  treatments  at  1-month  intervals  and 
after  his  third  treatment  spent  a  month 
traveling  around  Florida  as  a  tourist.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  cases  to  date  have 
been  cured,  and  in  successful  cases  about  6 
months  of  useful  time  was  added  to  the 
patient's  life  span. 

Dr.  Farr  and  his  staff  believe  that  ona  of 
the  reasons  that  the  effects  to  date  have  only 
lasted  an  average  of  1  month  to  6  weeks  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pro- 
duce a  sufficiently  concentrated  neutron 
beam  to  effectively  destroy  the  cancer.  They 
merely  succeed  in  knocking  it  out  for  a  period. 
If  a  stronger  boron  solution  could  be  used, 
this  problem  coiild  be  overcome.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  boron  is  very  toxie  and 
stronger  doses  cannot  be  used  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  the  present  approaches  Is  an 
effort  to  develop  a  chemical  compound  of 
boron  which  is  not  so  toxic  to  the  patient. 
The  reaction  from  the  boron  Is  rather  rug- 
ged and  includes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  gen- 
eral ill  feeling  for  a  few  days  following  the 
injection.  This  toxicity  makes  it  Impossible 
to  give  the  injections  more  than  once  a 
month — ^here,  again,  if  a  less-toxic  compound 
were  available,  treatments  coxild  be  given 
once  a  week  or  even  more  often,  and  Dr. 
Farr  believes  much  better  results  could  be 
obtained,  for  the  cancer  would  be  denied  Its 
present  long-time  interval  to  recoup. 

The  above  problem  forms  an  additional 
basis  for  the  proposal  that  a  small  hlgh- 


thannalnaution*fluji  raMsMb  raaotav  ba  te« 
oludad  in  tha  naw  inadical  toulkling.  Brook* 
havan  la  eloaaly  following  ttaa  raaolta  ob* 
talnad  in  Chicago  on  ttaa  CF-S  raaetor  wttta 
ttaa  Maa  that  ttala  wooM  mate  a  good  proto« 
type  for  ttaa  reactor  ttaay  taava  In  mind.  Tba 
reactor  la  tsntattvaly  aatlmatad  to  coat  ba- 
twaan  •600,000  and  U  million,  and  ttaa  mad. 
leal  tacilitlea  naoaaaary  to  cffaotivaly  uaa  tba 
reactor  would  probably  add  anottaar  half  mil- 
lion to  ttaa  cost.  Thaaa  would  include  math- 
ods  of  turning  on  and  shutting  off  tha  nan- 
tron  beam  without  shutting  the  reactor 
down,  adequate  shielding  for  medical  per- 
sonnel and  for  the  patient  during  the  irra- 
diation,  and  scoass  to  five  sides  of  the  pile 
for  the  production  of  short-lived  Isotopes 
and  the  irradiation  of  patients.  The  sixth 
side  would  be  used  for  the  control  mecha- 
nism of  the  pile.  The  use  of  the  present 
Brookhaven  reactor  for  these  Irradiations  la 
undesirable  for  two  operating  reasons:  Tha 
shutdown  and  startup  of  the  pile  la  con- 
sidered to  be  hard  on  the  pile  for  operating 
reasons,  and  the  preparation  needed  to  prop- 
erly irradiate  the  patient  requires  that  other 
research  setups  l>e  denied  use  of  the  pile 
during  irradiation  and  that  certain  research 
setups  be  disassembled  in  order  to  enable  tha 
irradiations  to  be  carried  out.  For  theaa 
reasons  only  about  two  patient  Irradiations 
are  carried  out  each  month.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  medical  reactor  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  as  many  as  la  irradiations 
a  day  with  an  trradiatlon  period  of  about  6 
minutes  per  patient.  A  shorter  Irradiation 
period  would  be  possible  becauaa  of  tta*  high 
flux  of  the  reactor.  "  " 

In  tha  next  2  or  S  years  after  tha  brain 
tumor  irradiation  technique  is  more  fully 
developed,  the  Brookhaven  group  plans  to 
undertake  the  development  of  a  method 
of  Irradiating  cancer  of  the  lungs,  the  kid- 
neys, and  other  internal  organs  which  can- 
not be  effectively  treated  at  the  present 
time  by  external  irradiations  of  gamnui  and 
X-rays.  These  problems  will  be  consider- 
ably more  difficult  than  brain  irradiations, 
both  beca\ue  of  the  location  of  the  organ 
in  the  body  and  because  of  tha  functions 
carried  out  by  these  organs. 

MovKBUKT  or  aooT  rvama 
It  Is  obvious  that  tha  key  to  ttaa  above 
tactanique  for  Internal  cancer  irradiation  Is 
a  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  method  of 
movement  of  body  fluids  as  well  as  the  affin- 
ity of  the  various  organs  for  various  chemloal 
compounds.  If  the  technique  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  ability  of  each  organ  to  concen- 
trate specific  compounds  must  be  known. 
The  study  of  body  fluids  looks  for  an  answer 
to  this  problem.  One  of  ttaa  first  studies 
undertaken  is  the  movement  of  sodium 
throiighout  the  body  and  ons  of  tha  tech- 
niques xised  is  the  study  of  movement  of 
sodium  in  the  bodies  of  nephrotic  children. 
In  cases  with  this  disease  the  volume  of 
body  fluids  is  greatly  expanded.  Radio- 
active  sodium  compounds  indicate  that  the 
water  concentrated  in  the  bodies  of  thsse 
children  moves  back  and  forth  between  the 
blood  stream  and  fluid  space  at  a  rate  ade- 
quate to  replace  the  fluid  in  any  one  area 
once  every  2!^  hoiirs.  Technlqiies  of  thla 
type  will  be  used  to  study  each  of  the  Tart- 
ous  areas  erf  the  body.  The  sodl\u»  studies 
are  yielding  information  on  the  mechanism 
whereby  low  sodium  diets  help  high  blood 
preaeure  and  hypertension  patients.  It  has 
been  found,  for  exan>ple.  that  one  type  of 
hypertension  is  caused  by  the  body's  over 
absorption  of  sodlxmi  and  that  a  low  sodium 
diet  will  effect  major  improvements  in  this 
type  of  patient.  Other  types  of  hypertension 
cases,  however,  are  completely  unaffected  by 
low  sodiimi  diets. 

Both  Dr.  Bugher,  head  of  the  Biology  and 
Medicine  Division,  and  the  staff  at  Brook- 
haven stated  that  arrangements  could  read- 
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Uj  be  made  for  mambera  to  obaarv*  Um 
irradiation  of  ona  of  tba  patlanta  at  tba 
pUa.  Tbe  Oommlaaion  has  promlaad  to  gtva 
ttaa  staff  t  to  4  days*  notice  of  ttaa  nast 
Irradiation  ao  ttaat  if  any  of  tha  mambara 
wlata  to  view  this  irradiation,  plans  can  be 
made.  Tbara  is  an  airatrip  Just  south  of 
the  laboratory  which  Is  uiiad  by  light  planaa 
and  can  safely  handle  a  DO-g.  DC-g's  have 
regularly  landed  at  this  field.  MUitary  planes 
normally  drop  their  pasanngars  at  this  field 
and  ttaan  proceed  to  Mltchel  Field,  about 
SO  milaa  away,  for  refueling  and  ovemigtat 
storage. 


H.R.42M 


laporUlioB  of  Forogn 
RetiaoalOU 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PBNIf  8TI.\  AKIA 

ZM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATTVZS 
Wednesday.  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  months  a  substantial  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  have  been  seek- 
ing to  inspire  favorable  action  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit  the  amount  of 
foreign  residual  oil  entering  this  coun- 
try. On  February  9, 1  Introduced  H.  R. 
2870  to  establish  quota  limitations  on 
these  imports,  and  since  that  time  iden- 
tical bills  have  been  sponsored  by  21 
other  Representatives. 

More  recently  I  have  written  to  each 
of  you  to  ask  your  assisttince  in  our  cam- 
paign to  protect  the  domestic  coal  In- 
dustry from  the  millions  of  barrels  of 
the  foreign  waste  product  that  is  being 
shipped  into  east  coast  fuel  markets  at 
the  expense  of  our  coal  and  railroad  in- 
dustries, and  to  the  detriment  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

Tour  response  has  been  encouraging, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  your  interest  in 
the  problem  and  for  the  many  pledges  of 
support.  Now,  if  you  will  permit.  I 
should  like  to  ask  that  you  give  full 
backing  to  H.  R  4294,  which  was  intro- 
duced last  Monday  by  Congressman 
SncPSON  of  Pennsylvania,  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  to 
safeguard  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican workers.  This  bill  embodies  the 
principles  of  H.  R.  2870  and  will  thus  re- 
strict the  amount  of  tlie  cheap  sludge 
coming  from  foreign  refineries  into  the 
United  States. 

Hearings  on  Congressman  Snfpsoii's 
bill  are  soon  to  be  held  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  thus  assiir- 
ing  it  the  prompt  consideration  that  it 
deserves.  While  I  cannot  speak  for  my 
colleagues  who  have  betm  active  in  the 
campaign  against  unrestricted  importa- 
tions of  residual  oil,  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  all  give  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  H.  R.  4294.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  gi*owing  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  understand  the  ur- 
gency of  resolving  the  foreign  residual 
oil  problem  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
early  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 


SbUiiM  tf  Poalal  Cii#lb9«M 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o»  ' 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSn,  JR. 

or  UKKMiM 

ZN  THB  BOUSE  OF  RDRBSSNTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  April  1, 1$S3 

Mr.  LESINSEI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  problems  confronting  the  De- 
troit post  office,  and  the  main  problem 
Is  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  to  post- 
office  employees.  Congress  has  just 
boosted  the  starting  salaries  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  and  firemen 
from  $3,410  to  $4,000,  with  a  maximum 
for  privates  in  3  years'  time,  of  $4,800. 
Postmaster  General  Siimmerfleld — right- 
fully so — wants  to  raise  the  morale  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Let  us  start  with  morale — and 
efficiency  will  follow  naturally.  No  man 
with  financial  worries  can  be  efficient. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  District 
policemen  would  like  to  take  examina- 
tions of  a  scheme  for  postal  clerk  of  a 
complicated  city  like  Detroit,  or  any 
other  large  city  for  that  matter.  Still, 
the  policeman  starts  at  $4,000.  whereas, 
the  lowly  postal  clerk  starts  at  $3,270. 
not  mentioning  the  salaries  mall  han- 
dlers receive. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  postal  em- 
ployees should  not  have  an  entrance 
salary  of  at  least  $3,500  with  at  least 
$200 — ^it  should  be  $300— in  grade  pro- 
motions. Possibly  Congress  is  to  blame, 
but  if  the  Postmaster  General  would 
make  himself  heard,  I  am  sure  Congress 
would  act  to  remedy  this  inadequacy. 

True  there  are  many  headaches  in 
running  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  is  only  one,  and  may  I  suggest  that 
with  a  little  cooperation  by  the  Post- 
master General  with  the  Depu-tment 
employees,  his  burden  will  become  much 
lighter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  2  articles, 
1  from  the  Detroiter  and  the  oUier 
from  the  March  27,  1953,  Issue  of  the 
Detroit  News  on  the  subject  of  postal 
service  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Articles  follow: 

inom  the  Detroiter] 

PoeTAi.  SaavKB  Must  Obow  With  Aas* 

Postal  serrlce  throughout  the  Nation  has 
been  slipping  for  several  years.  Shortage  of 
labor,  inadequate  facilities,  and  removal  of 
railroad  passenger  trains  have  all  contributed 
to  the  problem.  Locally,  the  most  important 
factor  has  been  the  failure  to  expand  postal 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  area. 

A  survey  of  first-class  mall  just  completed 
by  your  board  indicates  that  flrst-class  and 
alr-mall  service  Is  adequate  to  most  points, 
with  some  exceptions.  However,  even  the 
post  office  concedes  that  parcel  poet  and  other 
services  are  inconsistent — frequently  so  poor 
as  to  be  intolerable. 

The  last  major  mall-taandllng  facility  added 
to  the  Detroit  post  office  was  the  Roosevelt 
Park  Annex  buUt  In  1938  to  bring  the  then 
overburdened  Detroit  post  office  up  to  date. 
Another  small  facility  la  now  under  con- 
struction but  It  will  not  begin  to  meet  the 
problem.    Tbe  volume  handled  by  tbe  De- 


troit poat  oOea  la  1»M  and  IMS  h  aat  tortb 
below: 

IMtars  and  elreulara  maUad:  IftM,  81<L. 
iia.TTa:  iMt.  i.oi9.om.«s7. 

Lattara  and  elrculars  raoatvad  for  dalivary: 
i»se.  sss,iM,ooo:  itsa,  •li.rrft.aeT. 

Poatal    racaipts:    IMg.   gl0.6W,300:    IMS. 

l9a,t$i.ioo. 

Parcels  mailed:  IMd.  10.996.100:  IftU. 
Sa.387.774. 

Parcels  received  for  deUverj-:  1936.  8.S06.- 
ssa:  i»sa,  ai ,863.175. 

Inadequacy  of  preaent  faculties  does  not 
permit  modem  mechanical  handling  equip- 
ment and  requires  extra  sorting  of  the  mall. 
lAail  must  first  be  sorted  at  the  Roosevelt 
Park  Annex  and,  due  to  the  lack  of  space, 
frequently  is  rebrmdled  and  again  sorted  at 
Individual  branch  offices.  This  adds  to  the 
labor  problem  and  makes  supervision  diffi- 
cult. Volume  of  each  type  of  mail  has  in- 
creased from  100  percent  to  800  percent  since 
1936;  clerical  help  has  Increased  only  Bl  per- 
cent, and  earner  help  83  percent  in  the 
Detroit  office.  Business  concerns  delivering 
and  picking  up  parcels  and  mail  at  the  poet 
office  have  their  trucks  delayed  for  hours 
in  order  to  get  up  to  the  dock  at  the  annex. 

Like  all  other  bTuinessea  the  post  office  is 
now  faced  with  an  acute  labor  problem,  and 
only  the  expansion  and  modernisation  of 
facilities  will  keep  the  postal  service  from 
collapsing.  Modem  materials  handling 
methods  m\ist  be  Introduced  to  enable  the 
post  office  to  use  available  labor  efficiently. 
The  Detroit  area  outgrew  the  present  postal 
facilities  years  ago  and  the  situation  has  be- 
come dangerously  critical. 

Detroit  post-office  facilities  mtist  be  ex- 
panded not  only  to  meet  present  needs  but 
futiire  requirements  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. The  expeditious  movement  of  mall  la 
vital  to  commerce  and  everyday  living. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News  of  March  27,  1953| 
Posr-Omca  Cuesk's  Job  Bcflbcts  Dcvaoix 

AaSA'S  EXPAMSIOM 

Tou  dont  have  to  read  a  list  of  building 
permits  to  find  out  how  rapidly  the  city  of 
Detroit  is  expanding.  Just  ask  a  post-office 
clerk,  stiggests  Harold  DeLong,  recording  sec- 
retary of  Local  296,  National  Federation  of 
Poet-Office  Clerks. 

Faced  with  the  task  of  memorizing  the 
location  of  every  street  and  alley  in  the  De- 
troit mall-distribution  area,  the  average 
clerk  has  found  the  burgeoning  growth  of 
the  city  is  playing  havoc  with  his  brain. 

Tbe  shift  of  population  to  Allen  Park,  the 
new  J.  L.  Hudson  shopping  center  and  to- 
ward Livonia  Township  has  resulted  in  ex- 
pansion of  the  Detroit  postal  distribution 
setup,  giving  additional  headaches  to  the 
man  who  handles  your  mail. 

viooD  or  snw  eiaaaw 

Not  only  is  the  job  made  tougher  by  the 
addition  of  some  150  new  streets  annually, 
but  many  of  these  streets  are  similar  or  exact 
duplicates  of  some  name  in  another  part  of 
the  city. 

A  new  clerk  is  given  9  months  to  learn  the 
city  mail  "scheme,"  as  it's  called  in  postal 
parlance.  Then  he  must  pass  a  toiigh  exami- 
nation. 

After  qiialifying  the  first  time,  the  clerk 
must  take  an  annual  examination  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  kept  up  with  addi- 
tions to  the  dty. 

The  growth  was  so  rapid  last  year  that 
scheme  examiners  could  not  keep  the  index 
cards  used  in  the  examinations  up  to  date 
and  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  annual 
examinations. 

WOSK  nf  SHOTS 

This  year,  however,  the  clerks  are  getting 
the  test  and  the  number  of  changes  Is  so 
great  that  most  clerks  find  they  must  learn 
a  complete  new  "scheme." 
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Tb*  clerkB  work  In  shin*  arcraBd  tbe  doek 
to  process  an  average  of  Z\^  million  pleoM 
of  hmUI  a  day  which  art  lumdlad  in  Detroit 
every  day. 

On  th«  Job  they  stand  In  front  of  a  box 
about  6  feet  square  which  is  divided  in 
compartments.  They  "stick"  the  mall  into 
the  compartment  numbered  according  to 
the  area  in  which  tt  Is  to  be  delivered. 

TOU    CAM    HXLT 

Postmaster  Frank  C.  lilddel  says  the  dis- 
tribution system  Is  speeded  considerably  by 
persons  who  remember  to  use  the  aone  num- 
ber on  their  mail. 

When  a  clerk  spots  a  Bone  number  he 
knows  at  once  where  to  pigeon-hole  the 
letter.  If  there  is  no  Eone  number  he  must 
dredge  his  memory  for  the  geographical  loca- 
tion ot  the  address. 

The  Detroit  poet  oflloe  Is  proud  that  most 
of  its  two-thousand-and-two-hundred-odd 
clerks  meet  Government  regulation  <rf  95 
percent  accuracy  on  examinations  at  a  rate 
ot  16  letters  per  minute.  Actual  computa- 
tions show  the  clerk  throws  about  40  letters 
•  minute  while  working. 

Bee  W.  Woodfln.  Detroit's  best  known 
dark,  has  passed  23  annual  examinations 
with  100  percent  scores. 

Others,  who  are  well  aware  that  the  city 
Is  growing  rapidly,  get  100  percent  grades. 
but  achieve  it  only  because  they  are  "lucky," 
they  say.    "The  city  is  too  big."  they  moan. 


Africaltiira]  Workers  m  Hawaii  Hifliest 
Paid  Year^RooMl  Agrkuharal  Wm^ers 
k  tW  Wori4 


EXTErnSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DKLBOATS  VKCMC  RAWAU 

nv  TSE  HOU8B  OP  KEPRKSSNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Bffr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoEB.  I  wish  to  incorporate  an  article 
from  Sugar  News,  issued  by  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters'  Association,  pre- 
aentiUK  statistics  that  show  agricultural 
workers  tn  Hawaii  are  the  highest  paid 
year-round  agricultural  workers  in  the 
world. 

The  article  follows: 
BMtMXm  BioHxsr  PAn>,  YKAa-Roinn>  AeucUL- 
TUSAL  Wouua  DumrcnoK 

Hawaii's  hourly  rated  sugar  workers  In 
1052  retained  one  of  their  most  important 
distinctions:  highest  paid  year-round  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  world. 

Last  year,  according  to  data  compiled  by 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
their  average  dally  earnings  amounted  to 
19.70.    This  is  a  record  high. 

Over  6  years,  average  dally  earnings  have 
Increased  $2.07.  or  27.1  percent,  or  from 
t7.63  for  1947  to  $9.70  for  1952. 

By  months,  the  1953-51  average  dally  earn- 
ings are  as  follows: 


MoBth 

1063 

1»S1 

7ani»ry ... ... 

February 2- 

March 

April 

t».I8 
0.36 
0.27 
0.» 
0.S3 
0.SI 
0.78 

iao3 
jai7 
iai4 

10.10 
0.04 

&69 
&70 

8.54 
8.48 
8.74 

ft  <M 

Mtiy " 

J«i™»  ,.. 

July 

Aofnist . 

Beptesabor 

ft  on 

October 

Kovember 

December 

0.83 
0.03 
0  jU 

Year's  sverace 

0.70 

0  00 

T«  StBp  PayiBf  Tazas  Oil  Taxes 

EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSXMTATXVKS 
Wednesday,  April  1. 1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  President  Elsenhower 
sent  to  the  Congress  his  long-awaited 
recommendations  for  restoring  a  proper 
balance  of  fimctions  and  fiscal  resources 
among  the  several  levels  of  government 
in  the  United  States.  This  Is  a  matter 
with  which  I  have  had  long  and  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  in  my  years  of  public 
life;  and.  like  scores  of  other  Members 
of  the  Congress,  I  welcome  the  admin- 
istration's action.  In  my  judgment,  we 
cannot  launch  the  required  studies  too 
soon  or  implement  them  too  early. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Rscord  the  text 
of  a  radio  address  on  the  subject,  which 
I  have  prepared  for  broadcasting  over 
station  WBTA,  Batavla.  N.  Y.: 

Good  afternoon,  friends. 
President  Elsenhower  did  something  this 
week  for  which  men  in  public  life.  Including 
your  Congressman,  have  been  pleading  for 
30  years. 

He  set  in  motion  plans  whoee  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  to  decentralise  our  overstuffed  Na- 
tional Government  and  return  some  of  its 
powers  and  taxing  authority  to  the  States 
and  the  localities. 

The  initial  step  toward  this  goal  came  in 
the  form  of  a  message  from  the  President  to 
Congress,  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Governmental  Functions  and  Fis- 
cal Resources.  The  message  said,  in  part, 
and  I  quote:  'The  present  division  ot  ac- 
tivities between  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, including  their  local  subdivisions,  is 
the  product  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  of  piecemeal  and  often  haphazard 
growth.  In  many  eases,  especially  within  the 
past  20  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
entered  fields  which,  under  our  Constltu- 
tloti.  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  This  has  tend- 
ed to  blur  the  responaibiUties  of  local  gov- 
ernment. It  has  led  to  duplication  and 
waste.  It  is  time  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
need  to  pay  taxes  on  taxes. 

"A  major  mark  of  this  development  has 
been  the  multiplication  of  ^deral  grants- 
in-aid  for  specific  types  of  activities.  They 
make  up  approximately  one-fifth  of  State 
revenues.  WhUe  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  expenditures  are  in  the  fields  of  social 
security,  health,  and  educaUon.  they  also 
spread  into  many  other  areas.  While  they 
have  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of 
certain  activities,  they  have  complicated 
State  flnances  and  administration;  and  they 
have  often  made  it  difllcult  for  the  States  to 
provide  the  funds  for  other  Important 
services. 

"The  maintenance  of  strong.  weU-ordered 
State  and  local  governments  is  essential  to 
our  Federal  system  of  government.  Lines  of 
authority  must  be  clean  and  clear,  the  right 
areas  of  action  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment plainly  defined.  To  reallocate  certain 
of  these  activities  between  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  including  their  local  subdivi- 
sions, is  in  no  sense  to  lessen  oxu:  concern 
for  the  objectives  of  these  programs.  On 
the  contrary,  these  programs  can  be  made 
more  effective  instruments  serving  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  our  citizens."  That  Is 
the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "Amens"  when  that 
message  reached  Congreaa,  ainoe  the  need  for 


■nch  a  etody,  and  then  for  aetitm  to  Itnpl*- 
'  ment  it,  has  long  been  reoognlaed. 

The  CouncU  of  State  Governments,  on 
Which  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers,  has  been  pressing  for  such  action 
for  many  years.  So  alao  has  the  Govemors 
Conferenoe.  So  also  did  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. A  great  many  biUs  have  been  In- 
troduced in  piwt  years  which  would  have 
launched  the  necessary  studies  ttaftt  miMt 
precede  decentralixation. 

But  the  bUls  always  died  In  committee. 

Last  jwar.  the  Senate  did  paes  one  such  bill. 
But  the  day  after  It  was  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House,  Senator  ELLEm>Bi  of  Louisiana 
came  and  got  It  and.  at  his  request,  the 
Senate  recalled  it.  So  again,  action  was 
throtUed. 

Why  did  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  ad- 
ministrations oppose  such  studies?  In  my 
judgment,  it  was  because  they  wanted  to  get 
and  keep  the  greatest  amount  of  power  p>oe- 
slble  in  Washington,  where  It  was  beyond  the 
effective  reach  and  control  of  the  people. 
They  wanted  the  people  to  look  to  Wash- 
ington, rather  than  to  themselves,  to  their 
own  communities,  and  to  their  own  State* 
for  government  benefits  and  servicee. 

As  the  President  said,  one  of  the  primary 
means  by  which  power  has  been  centralized 
in  Washington  over  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  is  through  the  grant-in-aid  device. 
This  Is  the  device  by  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  agrees  to  pay  part  of  tiie  cost 
of  a  public-service  program  if  the  States  wiU 
pay  the  remainder.  Some  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  on  a  matching  basis.  In  some. 
the  Federal  Oovemmept  pays  the  largest 
share  of  the  program.  In  some,  it  contrib- 
utes a  relatively  small  amount.  These  pro- 
grams have  grown  and  spread  over  tlie  United 
States  like  an  atomic  cloud  in  the  ptast  20 
years.  In  1932  there  were  19  Federal  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  States  and  they  coat  $250 
million.  In  1952,  there  were  48  such  pro- 
grams and  their  cost  to  the  FMeral  Govern- 
ment alone  approached  $3  bllUon.  Some  of 
these  programs  began  as  entirely  legitimate 
and  even  necessary  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the  State* 
in  launching  desirable  public  aervicea  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Others  have  a  more  questionable 
parentage.  All  of  them  have  floarished,  in 
part,  t>ecause  they  fostered  the  Illusion  that 
the  people  were  getting  something  for 
nothing. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  pemlelou* 

falsehood. 

The  simple  troth  of  the  matter  to  ttist  gov- 
ernment cannot  give  anyone  something  for 
nothing.  Government  can  only  give  to  you 
what  it  has  first  taken  from  you.  and  it  keep* 
Its  brokerage  fee  In  the  process.  There  we 
some  services  which  government  must  pro- 
vide, since  no  other  agency  is  large  enough 
to  do  so.  But  government  operations  are 
never  as  efficient  as  private  operations,  and 
the  more  services  the  people  demand  of  gov- 
ernment, the  more  extravagance  they  must 
pay  for  out  of  their  own  pocketa.  It  la  as 
simple  as  that.  The  best  way  to  curb  ex- 
travagance in  government  is  to  keep  the 
power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  spend  as  close 
together  as  possible.  This  means  that  serv- 
ices which  are  performed  by  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment should  also  be  paid  for,  insofar  as 
possible,  by  that  level  of  government.  Then 
the  people  know  where  their  money  Is  com- 
ing from  and  where  it  is  going,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  waste  when  It  occiirs.  They 
also  know  which  level  of  government  to  ren- 
dering responsible  service  and  which  to  ren- 
dering poor  service.  And  they  have  the  power 
of  the  ballot  to  correct  the  poor  service — • 
once  they  fix  resjKjnslblllty  for  It. 

But  under  the  pernicious  granta-ln-aid 
device,  the  Federal  Government  collects  the 
money,  withholds  a  measurable  slice  of  it  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  passa*  back 
some  of  it  to  the  States  and  localities,  which 
unfortunately  have  been  disposed  to  look  on 
it  as  manna  from  heaven.  Taxing  and  ad- 
mlntotrative  responsibilities  are  thus  widely 
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separated  and  wldriy  dlffiued.  mi*  T*milt  I* 
extravagance  on  tb*  part  of  th*  •pnutar*, 
and  gmUoping  apopmy  on  ths  part  or  the 
taxpayers,  who  *e*  their  money  squandered, 
but  do  not  know  wbo  to  respooslble  or  bow  to 
curb  It. 

This,  of  ooosa*,  1*  not  only  an  Idtocie  *tt«« 
atlon  for  a  nation  mppeaadly  cm  the  thre*b« 
old  ot  maturity.  It  to  highly  dangeroo*  tn 
the  tlnderbox  world  in  which  we  live.  W* 
cannot  afford  eitlMr  soeh  extravaganoe  or 
such  rtiffiiT***'  ot  re^KinsiUlity.  W*  must  get 
our  Government  back  into  the  haiuto,  aad 
into  the  control  ot  th*  people  wbo  live  under 
It  and  support  It. 

That  to  what  Prwrident  Ctoenhowwr  pro- 
poees  to  da  Tb*  Oommtoaton  which  hs  ha* 
asked  Ooogrea*  to  create  to  suppo**d  to  lay 
down  the  blueprints  for  it. 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  all  candor  that  thto  to 
a  huge  task.  Myths  die  hard,  imd  the  notion 
tliat  Federal  at  State  aid  to  money  from  the 
doods  to  BO  tough  as  to  be  alnioct  tmmortaL 

It  to  only  fair  to  say  also  that  State  gov- 
ernments have  been  guilty  of  using  the 
grant-in-aid  device  in  r*c*nt  y*an  to  the 
point  where,  in  some  case*,  the  States  are 
hardly  more  than  ooUecttoc  agencies  for 
local  governments.  The  Stat*;  of  New  York 
to  no  exception.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  re- 
turns about  half  of  its  revenues  to  the  locali- 
ties. Tb  some  degree  the  Bt*tm  hav*  been 
forced  into  thto  posture,  however,  by  t^ie 
huge  Federal  grant-in-aid  profprams,  moat  ot 
which  are  channeled  through  i;be  Stat**.  To 
some  degree  also,  the  States  yielded  to  the 
psychology  of  the  times;  ami  finally,  they 
have  been  forced  into  some  of  i^hese  programs 
by  local  ofllrlato,  wbo  have  found  it  more 
palatable  to  spend  than  to  tax.  azMl  who 
therefore  clamor  oonstantlj  for  mar*  and 
more  State  aid. 

To  their  great  credit,  bowevar.  It  may  b* 
•aid  that  the  Govemors  of  tjur  State*  ar* 
not  only  alaroMd  over  thto  trend  but  have 
talLen  the  lead  in  *e*klng  to  check  it  and 
reverse  it. 

doth  Republican  and  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors have  spoken  out  against  it  and  liave 
spearheaded  the  effort  to  create  machinery 
to  combat  it.  Oovemor  Dewey,  of  Hew  York, 
and  Governor  Driscoll.  of  New  Jersey,  both 
Republicans,  have  been  outspoken  in  de- 
manding a  halt  to  the  trend,  as  have  Gov« 
emor  La\uche.  of  Ohio,  and  former  Gov- 
ernor  Stevenaon.  of  Illinois,  both  Democrats. 

It  to  significant,  too,  that  among  the  34 
sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill,  about  which  I 
spoke  earUer,  which  would  have  launched 
machinery  to  reverse  thto  trend,  were  no  lea* 
than  14  former  Governors  who  are  now  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  Govemors  Icnow  the 
score.  They  know  that  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams at  either  the  State  or  Federal  level  are 
bad  medicine  for  good  government.  They 
know  that  such  programs  at*  only  kidding 
the  taxpayers. 

They  are  speaking  out  with  commendabl* 
franJuess  on  the  subject.  For  example.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  recently  told  a  meeting  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  I  quote,  "Govern- 
ment to  beet  when  it  to  cloeect  to  the  people. 
Inevitably,  when  the  people  cannot  see  what 
to  going  on.  it  liecome*  somebody  else's  gov- 
ernment. 

"That  to  true  in  the  State  and  it  to  true 
in  the  cities,  the  counties,  the  towns  and 
the  villages.  We  wbo  have  sought  public 
office  should  accept  its  reeponslbilitiea.  We 
should  not  try  to  deceive  tlie  peopto  that 
there  are  painless  ways  of  solving  revenue 
problems.  We  should  not  try  to  convince 
them  that  there  to  a  magic  formula  by  wtilch 
they  can  have  lavish  services  they  never  pay 
for. 

"Th*^  p*otfl*  pay  fcir  everything,  wbetber 
the  Ux  to  levied  by  Washington,  Albany,  or 
city  hall.  The  only  difference  to  that  it  costs 
more  if  it  to  ooUeetfcd  far  away  and  th«n  Mtat 
back  home."  That  to  the  end  at  the  quote 
l^ram  Governor  Dewey. 
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Oovemor  LauBCh*.  ot  Oblo,  to  eit*  anothsr 
example,  told  the  1951  governors'  conference 
the  sad  story  of  hto  efforts  to  restore  taxing 
power  and  reeponsibiUty  to  tlie  locaUtlaa. 
H*  had  urged  the  Ohk>  Legtototure  to  get  out 
of  c»rt«ln  ftolds  of  taxaUon  and  return  the 
power  to  levy  those  taxes  to  local  govern- 
ments. He  called  upon  local  govenunent  of- 
ficiate to  cupport  him  In  that  effort.  But 
not  a  Blngte  local  oOlctol  came  forward  to 
support  him.  Instead,  they  trooped  to  the 
statehouae  to  demand  Increased  grants-in- 
aid  for  local  programs.  They  wanted  the 
State  government  to  Impoee  the  tax  while 
the  local  government  spent  the  money. 

Friends,  we  cannot  have  good  government 
that  way  in  Batavla  or  Albany  or  Washing- 
ton. Somewhere  within  the  next  few  years 
we  must  muster  the  wisdom,  the  steadfast- 
ness, and  the  courage  to  put  the  triangle  ot 
our  Government  back  on  its  proper  bas^~ 
that  to,  a  base  composed  of  strong  local  gov- 
ernments, sxxrmounted  by  strong  State  gov- 
enuBents,  ^th  the  Federal  Government 
crowning  the  i^iex  and  not  smothering  the 
whole  structure. 

Unless  ths  Stats  and  local  governments  get 
off  the  back  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
the  United  States  Trsasury  irtll  n*v«  get  off 
the  backs  of  the  people. 

To  hto  everlasting  credit.  President  Stoen" 
hower  has  ssen  and  recof^ilaed  these  plain 
but  painful  truths  and  has  set  in  motion  the 
fOFoee  which,  with  adequate  public  under- 
standing and  support,  can  put  our  Oofem- 
ment  to  rights. 

Thto  to  not  au  Issns  of  States'  rl^^ts  but 
at  States'  responslbiUttes.  It  to  not  an  Issue 
of  individuals'  rights  but  at  indlvlduato'  re- 
sponsibilities. Indeed,  in  the  long  view,  it 
epitomises  the  problem  thM*  Benjamin 
Franklin  foresaw  when  he  said,  after  ths 
Oonatltutlonal  Ocmventkm,  "You  have  a  Be- 
pubUo— ^  you  can  keep  tt  so." 

Thto  to  your  Oongreasman.  Haaoui  Osrca- 
TAS,  (rtends.  and  I  will  be  back  with  you  next 
at  thto  *am*  tlma^ 


JLmmw  T*w  G»Tefiw»»t 
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IN  IBS  HOUSE  OP  RIVBSSENTA'llVES 

Wednesday,  April  1, 1953 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I  am  today  eontlnulng 
with  the  eighth  in  the  special  Know 
Tour  Government  series  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Chicago  Dally 
Tribime  and  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  mils  article  was  written  by 
Philip  Warden  and  describes  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  article  follows: 
FABion  or  xnnrcD  States  "Emahcifateu" 

BT  tsttcoLn,   Too— SiOwn)   Bnx  jh    1863 

TuxutQ  AfnacxjvTUKt  "Orphan" 
(By  Philip  Warden) 

(Thto  to  the  eighth  article  of  a  series  on 
the  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
mntt  their  growth.  The  ninth,  on  the  Com- 
merce Department,  wiU  appear  tomorrow.) 

Washinotdh.  March  7.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  May  15,  1862,  signed  a  bill 
which  took  agriculture  out  of  the  Patent^ 
Office  and  made  it  an  executive  agency  of 
our  Government. 

Itom  its  humble  beginning  in  th*  ISSO's 
a*  a  part-Um*   latereat   of    tb*   Coaunis- 


sloner  of  Patents,  who  woiked  for  the  StaM 
Department,  agriculture  has  assumed  a  ma- 
jor role,  now  ranking  as  the  third  largest 
civilian  agMioy. 

Today  tt  has  more  than  69,000  employees 
and  for  the  second  successive  year  tt  has 
requested  congressional  authority  to  spend 
more  than  $2  bllUon  to  cover  Its  operations 
and  finance  tts  programs. 

BOUlfCED    ABOOlfD   ZK    OBPHAH    BOLB 

ThB  hill  signed  by  Lincoln  ended  the  ot* 
phan-chlld  role  at  agriculture  in  ova  Gov- 
ernment, whleh  had  seen  it  lodged  in  tlM 
Patent  Ofllee,  State  Department,  and  Interior 
Department  at  one  time  or  another.  The 
biU  gave  agriculture  a  bureau  status  with 
a  commissioner  at  its  top.  It  was  not  untfl 
February  9.  1899,  that  it  was  elevated  to  th* 
Cabinet. 

The  need  for  an  agency  to  take  over  th» 
job  of  BpxoTtag  food  produetlon  to  feed  tb*. 
Union  armies  during  tta»  CtvU  War  aooeler^ 
ated  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Agri- 
culture Department  tn  UnooIn*B  adminto^ 
tration.  The  Agrleulture  Department  has 
grown  most  tn  wartime,  its  payroll  totaling 
more  than  85,000  in  World  War  II. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country,  th* 
Patent  Office  was  a  divteion  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  first  Patent  Commissioner 
was  Henry  L.  Eltoworth,  the  son  of  the  ttilrd 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
with  farming  interests. 

KUsworth.  who  was  lx»n  in  Connecticut  in 
1791,  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1810,  and 
l>egan  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  Hartford  County  (Conn.)  Agricultural 
Society,  one  ot  a  score  of  such  local  organi- 
zations which  first  informed  farmers  of  im- 
provements In  farming  practicea. 


•i.eeo 

Shortty  after  becoming  Patent  Commis- 
sioner tn  1885,  Blsworth  persuaded  President 
Van  Buren  to  get  Congress  to  authortse  the 
Patent  OtBct  to  spend  $1,000  "for  the  col- 
lection of  agricultural  statistics  and  other  ag- 
ric\ilt\iral  purposes." 

Primary  among  the  "other  agricultural 
purpoees"  was  the  procurement  of  seeds  tar 
Members  of  Congress  to  give  free  to  farmers, 
a  fimction  of  the  Agricultiu-e  Department 
from  Its  earliest  days  until  1928. 

Histortans  record  that  "tt  was  natund"  la 
those  early  days  for  Oovemment  interest  tn 
agriculture  to  center  In  the  Patent  Oflloe 
"for  it  was  concerned  with  expertmenta- 
tlon  and  the  stimulation  of  enterprise  and 
invention,  and  therefore  with  adentiflc 
Iirogresa  in  agriculture." 

The  agricultural  and  scientific  societies, 
similar  to  SUsworth's  Hartford  ooiuty  group, 
were  established  by  the  so-called  "gentlemen 
farmers."  These  assumed  major  roles  in  get- 
ting the  Government  to  esiablish  an  Agri- 
culture Department. 

WASHiNaTOMli  Twiaaust  tocd 
The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture  was  founded  in  1785,  and 
George  Washington  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  on  July  4,  that  year.  Washington 
consistent^  manifested  great  Interest  In  ag- 
riculture and  often  was  called  affectionately 
"the  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon." 

At  Washington's  suggestion,  a  committed 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  recommend- 
ed on  January  II,  1797.  that  an  agricultural 
society  or  board  be  created  with  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  eX  officio  members.  Tb* 
measiire  never  came  to  a  vote,  however. 

The  Government,  nevertheless,  developed 
an  Interest  tn  farm  problems.  Early  docu- 
ments show  that  in  1819,  the  Treasury  See- 
retary  dlreeted  oonsuto  overseas  to  ooUeet 
seeds,  plants,  and  agrioultural  inventio«w 
sultabto  for  introduction  to  American  farms. 

OHS  THOTfBAKS  rABK  aOClXriflS  BT   1*80 

It  remained  for  the  agricultural  societies, 
however,  to  d^veioip  as  the  jprinclpal  medliun 
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for  bringing  n«w  crop*  and  farming  prac> 
tioM  to  tbe  attention  of  the  farmers.  In 
18Sa  there  were  800  active  agrlcult\iral  so- 
cieties and  by  1860  they  numbered  over  1,000. 

As  these  societies  expanded,  the  commu- 
nity, and  later  the  coxinty,  agricultural  fairs 
developed,  mfcanah  Watson  promoted  the 
flnt  agricultural  fair  in  Plttsfleld,  Mass.. 
on  October  10.  1810.  with  36  farmers  par- 
ticipating. Watson  organized  a  society  to 
hold  annual  fairs  and  from  that  date  for- 
ward they  became  an  American  institution. 

Printing  of  publications  devoted  to  agrl- 
eultiire  began  about  this  same  period  and 
Oongreea,  itself,  began  to  take  an  Interest 
in  farm  matters.  The  House  established  a 
eommlttee  on  agricvdture  in  1830  and  the 
Senate  set  up  its  agriculture  conunlttee  in 

laas. 

In  1831.  the  reaper  was  Invented.  The 
steel  plow,  the  threshing  machine,  and  other 
highly  useful  new  farm  implements  were 
coming  into  use,  i^oducing  great  changes 
In  agricultural  technology  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  life. 

To  finance  the  purchase  of  these  new  im- 
plements, the  farmer  had  to  expand  his  pro- 
duction and  sales  for  crops.  His  participa- 
tion and  vital  interest  in  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness and  commerce  grew  almost  overnight. 
Expanded  crop  production  necessitated  ex- 
panded markets. 

One  Agriculture  Department  historian 
records  that  Ellsworth's  Act  of  getting  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  for  collecting 
agricultural  lnf(»ination  for  the  first  time 
put  the  Government  on  reccffd  as  providing 
aid  to  the  farmer. 

"Governmental  aid  to  agriculture  was  at 
Ia«t  under  way."  an  xmlden titled  Agricul- 
ture Department  historian  wrote.  "The  aid 
would  progress  from  the  increase  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  production;  from  subdatence  to 
cocnmarolal  agriculture:  from  self -rallaace  to 
oonalderabla  dependence  on  guidance  by  the 
a«v«rnment;  from  the  exploitation  to  the 
coDMrratlon  of  natural  rMouroM;  from 
traditional  guaaawork  to  the  application  of 
practical  Mlantlflc  knowledge;  from  unco- 
ordlaatad  individual  activity  to  wall-coor- 
dlnatod  group  action  through  goYtrxuxitntal 

KIT  WtMOmxm  tBTWtM 

That  araroprtatlon  of  11.000  SUiworth 
■01  trom  OonfTMa  (or  acrioultura  wm  all 
at  |ol  uatll  litt.  whan  aaothw  11.000  tp- 
propriallon  waa  mad*.  Th»  naxt  a  jtn, 
Ooaira*  voud  M.OOO  a  yMr  (or  Jd  to 
(arman,  booitMl  thla  to  M.000  in  1M«  but 
S^'*^J?'^J*«  ^  •PPfoprlaUoft  in  IMO, 
•taet  IMT  thtrt  haa  bMn  mi  approprUtlon 
(or  irlouuurt  tvwy  mr.   Za  rMtnt  ytari, 

^!!f..'WI^*»*^«*"  ""^  **»  mora  tJian 
»  MUton  «oI)m  Mtnuftlty,  total  AirleultUN 

IMMMIUum  ant  hit  thtM  Mtroaornioaiiy 
•Umrlnt^Uv^i  tn  tho  )Mt  <f«Mt  u  it 
beuiht  M«l  Ml«  lurpiui  turn  snim  to  hub- 

Hf.*u.?J''*f*  V!}*^  •«*  ••  "  wpwMlad  Ilia 
MUvltlN  in  lh«  turn  orMlit  Aald,  Monty 
poilMtad  in  tha  operation  c^  thaaa  profraiM 
la  (Nquantiy  pourwi  baolTinto  oihar  Da- 
partmant  aeUvitiaa,  raiainf  total  aspandu 
turaa  aomatlmaa  to  almoat  doubla  tha  oon- 
iraaaiooal  appropriatioaa. 

Agitation  (or  tha  aatabllahmant  o(  a  Oov- 
ammant  aftncj  (or  agrlcultura  aloaa  waa 
lanaratad  In  tha  lata  IMO'a  whan  tha  Patent 
Oaea  baoama  a  part  o(  tha  naw  Dapartmant 
o(  latarlor. 

•otmoMinM'  aaaufoi  hilm 
In  loaa,  the  gantlaman  (armara  who  had 
aponaorad  tha  local  agricultural  aoclatiaa  met 
In  Waahlngton  In  June  and  organlaad  tha 
United  BUtaa  Agricultural  etociaty.  which 
baeama  the  moat  powerful  force  urging  the 
eaUbliahment  of  a  radarai  Dapartmant  ot 
Agriculture. 

A  Dapartaant  hUtoHan  ehronldea  that 
"the  (act  that  tha  aoutham  dalagaUon  no 


longer  sat  in  Congress  natiirally  facilitated 
the  passage  of  the  bill  (creating  the  Depart- 
ment In  1862  ]  because  their  passion  for  State 
rights  might  well  have  defeated  it." 

Lincoln  also  signed  other  major  legislation 
In  1862  which  was  to  benefit  American  agri- 
culture greatly.  On  May  20,  he  signed  the 
homestead  act  apportioning  freehold  farms 
of  160  acres  each  from  the  public  domain  to 
dtiaens  who  would  make  homes  on  the  land. 

Then  on  July  2,  that  same  year,  Lincoln 
signed  the  land-grant  college  act,  giving  the 
States  1 1  million  acres  of  public  lands  which 
were  used  to  |»-ovide  the  money  to  found 
most  of  our  present-day  agricultural  col- 
leges and  keep  them  going. 

When  the  Department  was  given  Cabinet 
rank  in  1889.  it  comprised  divisions  of  sta- 
tistics, entomology,  chemistry,  silk  cultitfe, 
botany,  vegetable  pathology,  economic  orni- 
thology and  mammalogy,  microscopy,  for- 
estry, gardens,  grounds  and  horticvUture, 
seed,  and  pomology,  plus  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  and  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations. 

raxz  SEEDS  halted  tm  leas 

Its  major  contact  with  the  farmer,  how- 
ever, was  through  the  seeds  it  supplied  to 
Members  of  Congress  to  mail  free  to  their 
constituents.  Seed  companies,  who  found 
the  Government  an  almost  stifling  competi- 
tor, waged  a  bitter  batUe  against  the  free- 
seed  program  for  years,  lisually  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  AgrlciUture  Secretary,  but  it 
was  not  until  1923  that  a  halt  was  called. 

Today,  the  Agriculture  Department  is  in 
almost  daily  contact  with  every  farm  home 
in  the  country.  Its  marketing  news  service 
supplies  up-to-the-hour  marketing  news  re- 
ports and  prices  which  are  sent  out  to  tba 
Nation  by  radio,  television,  telegraph,  tele- 
type, telegram,  telephone,  and  the  malls. 

Its  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion is  represented  in  every  farming  commu- 
nity. Meat  inspectors  of  its  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  entomologists  from  its  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  cradit 
and  grain  experts  from  lU  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  timbermen  from  the  Forest 
Barvioe,  alaotrloians  and  communications 
spaoialiats  from  tha  Rural  llactrlflcation  Ad- 
ministration,  agronomlsU  from  the  Boll  Con- 
aarvation  Sanrioa,  and  markatinf  apaelallsts 
fi'om  the  (arm-axtanalon  larTloaa  provide 
part  ot  tha  daily  contact  tha  Dapvtnant  hat 
with  tha  Amarloan  paopla. 

VAIM  MT  UOOMU  aaoaiTART 

ma  Ta(t  Baaaon.  ona  ot  tha  il  <Uaelplaa 
ot  tha  Mormon  Ohuroh,  a  (arm  boy  who  ba- 
oama a  markatinf  apaalaliat  aad  waa  latar 
to  haad  eat  ot  tha  bitlMt  (arm  ooeparaun 
trada  orfaalMtloaa,  la  tha  praHnt  Airtoul* 
luraiwNtary.  Ma  drawa  tha  wual  pay  e(  a 
OaMnat  oMoar.  iia.MO  a  ytar,  anThu  a 
OojanuMMit  lUMualaa  at  hit  aarvlaa, 

BaMwa  haa  an  AaaUtaat  ■aarttary  who 
irawa  IU.0OO  aM  thraa  |ll,aoo  mMi  on  hia 
Uamadlata  alaff,  Maat  ot  hia  divlalon  ahiala 
arapaid  (rom  111,000  to  III.OOO  a  ytar, 

.  T^*.*f!*^*'**  ^  ^*  Dapartmant  aaA  thalr 
taaka  (oTlewi 

Tha  Arioultural  Raaaareh  Admlalitratloa 
oparataa  Dapartmaat  aaparlmant  atatloaa, 
tha  Buraaua  of  Agrloultural  and  Induatrial 
Ohamlatry.  Animal  Znduatry,  Dairy  tnduatry, 
■ntomoloffy  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Human 
Nutrition  and  Moma  loonomlca.  and  tha  Bu- 
raau  ot  Plant  Znduatry.  ioU  and  Agricultural 
Bnglnaarlng.  All  atrloultural  rasaaroh  ex- 
cept economic  oaatara  hart.  Zn  addition,  tha 
Agricultural  Raaaaroh  Administration  ad- 
ministara  maat  inapaction.  plant  and  animal 
disease  prevenUon  and  control  programs,  and 
provides  aid  to  bomamakara. 


leges  carry  on  educational  programs  on  agri- 
culture and  homemaklng  in  r\iral  areas. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  provides 
both  short-  and  long-term  credit. 

Parmers  Home  Administration  provides 
small  farmers  with  credit  to  improve  farm- 
ing operations  or  to  become  farm  ownera. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  de- 
velops and  administers  crop-ins\irance  pro- 
grams. 

Forest  Service  promotes  conservation  of 
forests,  provides  forest -Are  prevention,  and 
administers  the  national  forests. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
administers  agricultural  conservation,  acre- 
age allotment,  marketing  quotas,  price  sup- 
ports, school  limches,  surplxis  disposal,  and 
other  production  and  marketing  programs. 

LEKDING   TOa   XI^XCTamCATION 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provides 
funds  for  carrying  out  price  support,  foreign 
supply,  and  other  commodity  credit  pro- 
grams. 

Rural  Eleetrlflcatlon  AdmlnlstraUon:  A 
lending  agency  which  provides  funds  for 
rural  electric  and  telephone  service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  administers  soil- 
conservation  activities.  Including  drainage 
and  flood -control  programs. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  provides 
statistics  on  all  phases  of  farm  life  and  does 
economic  research  and  forecasting. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
acqoilres,  complies,  and  interprets  informa- 
tion on  foreign  agricultxue,  and  represents 
the  Secretary  in  international  conferences  on 
wheat  agreements  and  similar  pacts. 

On  January  22,  Benson  announced  plans 
for  a  major  overhauling  of  the  Department, 
which  he  said  had  "swollen  into  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy of  20  agencies  and  bureaus  in  tha 
last  20  years." 

"ThU  action  wlU  make  poaslbla  a  closer 
coordination  of  related  activities."  Benson 
said.  "What  we  intend  U  a  gradual  stream- 
lining of  the  Department's  services  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  greater  eOclenoy.** 
LtncM  Au.  INTO  rova  bio  obottm 
Benson  lumped  all  tha  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus into  (our  major  groups  headed  by 
single  administrators,  as  foUowi: 

Commodity  MarkaUng  and  Adjustment 
Group:  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon. 
Commodity  Biohanta  Authority,  fadaral 
Crop  Znsuranoa  CorporaUon,  and  VroduoUoa 
and  Markatinf  AdmlnlstraUon  (axoapt  ant* 
cultural  oonaarvatlon  proframa  branoh). 

Afrleultural  Cradit  Group ;  Farm  Oradtt 
AdmlnUtratlon,  Parmara'  Roma  Admlnlatra- 
tion,  and  Bural  BKtrlAoatlon  Admlalatra- 
tlon. 

Raaaarah,  litanaloA,  and  ZAad>VH  Oroupi 
Arioultural  maaarah  Admlnlatratlon,  Bu< 
rMU  of  Afrlaulturai  Baonomtoi,  tataaaioa 
•arylaa.  Pnraat  Barvtaa,  o«o«  ot  Poralf n 
Afrtaultural  RataUoM,  loU  OoiMmaUoa 
iarvtea,  aa4  airlaultural  aeaaarvatloa  pra* 
trama  braaeh7iranalarra«  from  PMA). 

Dapartmantal  Admlniatrauoa  Oroupi 
Maarinf  aaamlnara,  library,  OAoa  of  Budgat 
and  flnanoa.  OSea  of  ZnfermaUea,  Ofltoa  of 
raraonnal,  and  OUno  of  Maat  and  Opart- 
Uoaa, 


oamr  paovxan  to  tam 

Tha  Commodity  Bichanfe  Authority  su- 
pervises trading  in  farm  commodlUes  on  tha 
speculaUve  markeu. 

The  Bxtenalon  Service  prortdaa  coopara- 
tiva  educaUonal  services  under  which  tha 
ZJapartmant  and  tha  Btata  afrtouHural  ool- 


Tlllo  to  SnbMarH  Ub6 

SXTXN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  mw  jmiaiT 
ZN  TBI  HOU8I  OP  RBPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  30,  195S 

Mr.  WOLVBRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
queatlon  that  is  presented  In  the  lef  U- 
laUon  now  boXore  (he  Houm— H.  R. 


4198 — ^is  one  thftt  has  created  great  In- 
terest since  the  Strprcme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  its  recent  de- 
cisiofi. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  titles  of  the 
States  to  lands  beneath-  navigable 
waters  within  State  boundaries  and  to 
the  natural  resources  within  such  lauds 
and  waters,  and  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  control  of  said  lands  and  resources 
and  the  resources  of  the.  out^  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Congress  several  times  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  has  pswsed  the  Congress 
on  two  previous  occasions  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Trmnaa  Tht  question  is 
again  before  the  Congress.  It  was  an 
issue  In  the  last  election  and  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  present  bill  were 
supported  by  the  RepubUean  candidate 
in  that  election  who  Is  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  it  might  be 
siUd  that  the  people  have  voted  affirma- 
tively on  the  subject.  However,  while  in 
some  States  It  could  be  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  such  States  did  definitely  support 
General  Elsenhower  because  of  his  favor- 
able stand  on  the  matter,  yet  tt  might 
be  considered  a  bit  overdrawn  to  say  that 
it  in  itself  determined  hia  election.  But 
in  any  event  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  one  of  the  outstandtag  Issues  that 
had  a  very  direct  effect  on  the  voting. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  collat- 
eral considerations  that  enter  bito  the 
determination  of  the  matter  at  this  time. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  the  persistence 
with  which  advocates  oC  lobooi  aid  look 
upon  Qovemxaent  ownenhlp  of  the  dis- 
puted submerged  lands  as  a  distinct  aid 
to  our  idtUK)]!.  There  !•  xm  om  who 
wlU  dony  that  the  need  for  luch  aid 
•xlsta,  but  there  la  nothing  inboront  In 
ownonhlp  bir  Um  Ftdoml  OovtmiBtnl 
that  makoi  It  definite  or  any  more  oor- 
Uln  that  luoh  aid  Id  tchooU  wUl  t6Uow 
Federal  owntnAilp.  m  fMt.  thtrt  hai 
bHQ  mtli  if  Bnylalnf  In  rtofnt  htpptn- 
infi  (0  Juatlfy  or  oven  onoouran  tht 
Uioufht  On  tno  ooniranr,  thart  U  Doth- 
inf  that  would  prteludo  our  Mvtr*! 
•utM  from  franltnt  lUBUar  aid  lo 
NhooU  within  ihoir  boundarlof  tt  tlttt 
to  tht  tf ttputfd  iMidi  wai  plaofd  tn  thtm 
u  ihU  laiUliUon  oontimpUiM.  In 
fiol,  M  tht  ivipport  of  Mhooli  hM  btfix 
hUtorioally  ao  oMlgaUon  o(  our  ttaU 
foyemmenUi  ihort  la  muoh  mora  UkoU* 
hood  thai  luoh  landi  in  Malt  owmt- 
ship  eould  and  would  bt  nort  Utely  lo 
provldo  aid  lo  our  neody  lehooto. 

It  hat  bNn  oonlandtd  with  mueh  iIb- 
eorlty  that  u  tht  Unittd  Btaitt  Buprtmt 
Coui-t  hat  dtddtd  that  tht  lubmtrgtd 
lands  bounding  our  teveral  Btatot  an^ 
tha  natural  roeouroot  iBoldant  to  them 
bekmg  to  the  Fadoral  Oovornment.  then 
that  deolaloQ  ahould  atttlo  the  matter 
onoe  and  for  aU.  It  la  my  opinion  thai 
while  Bueh  a  Tiowpolnt  la  generally 
sound,  yet  It  doet  not,  and  should  not, 
preclude  the  Repretentatlvea  in  Congreu 
legislating  on  tha  subject.  Thus,  there 
is  no  doubt  whataoevar  in  my  mind  thai 
the  Congress  has  the  right  to  lagialato 
on  the  subjeet  now  before  us.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  through  our  history  at  a  nation 
it  has  been  generally  believed  and  con- 


sidered that  the  title  to  the  submerged 
lands  within  the  recognised  Interna- 
tional lines  of  our  coastal  States,  as  well 
as  those  beneath  the  inland  waters  of 
any  State,  were  owned  by  the  respective 
States.  Until  the  recent  decisions  of 
our  Supreme  Court  in  ttie  cases  of  Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  own- 
ership In  the  several  States  had  been 
generally  accepted,  acknowledged,  and 
observed.  The  right  of  States  to  con- 
sider such  lands  as  Uieir  own  to  dispose 
of.  regulate,  and  control,  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  fact  that  this  general 
acceptance  oi  State  ownership  has  pre- 
vailed since  we  became  a  nation  lends 
strength  to  the  argument  that  it  is 
neither  right  nor  Just  at  this  late  day  to 
change  what  has  become  established  by 
usage  and  acceptance  through  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  time.  If 
there  is  anything,  the  very  nature  of 
things  requires  to  be  permanent,  it  is 
title  to  land.  Security  in  tiUe  is  funda- 
mental to  sound  government. 

Unfortunately,  advocates  of  Federal 
ownership  have  sought  to  gain  by  a  gross 
misstatement  of  the  fundamental  prln- 
eiples  that  underlie  the  question  at  issue. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  the  presMit  legi^tion  Is  cm  effort 
to  rob  the  people  of  our  Nation  of  valu- 
able lands  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  oil 
companies.  Tills  is  so  far  from  the  truth 
that  It  seems  unbelievable  that  thought- 
ful people  could  be  misled. 

Merer  until  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  any  question  ever 
been  raised  as  to  the  title  of  the  several 
States  in  the  submerged  lands  that  come 
within  the  proviaioni  of  thli  legislation. 
Doet  It  mean  nothing  that  through  all 
the  yoart  of  our  hlatory  it  was  ooootdtd 
by  all  in  authority,  at  well  at  thoto 
tralBtd  In  tht  law,  that  tiUe  wat  In  tht 
Slaitt  and  not  in  the  Federal  Oorom* 
mtntf  Through  all  of  thoet  years  tht 
Stattt  havt  trtattd  lueh  landi  at  thtlr 
own.  Qranti  hivt  bttn  madt.  Itaitf  •«• 
tcuttd,  llotntti  and  ptrmltt  tnttrtd  Into 
whtrtby  Indlvidualt  navt  boon  giytn  Iho 
right  lo  utt  and  tnjoy  tuoh  proptrly  la 
Iht  rtaptoUft  tlaltt  la  tht  maantr  and 

10  Iht  txltnl  dtttnalntd  by  taoh  Blalt, 
Hm  Fidtral  Qottmmtnt  hti  ntnr  dur« 
IBI  aU  lueh  tlQnt  tvtr  objtottd  to,  or, 
raMtd  any  outtUoa  or  doubl  at  lo  Iho 
full  rtihl  of  Iht  ttmal  aialti  lo  dtal 
wUh  «Mh  laadi  at  ownir.  Ttona.  would 
tt  Ml  ittm  Ihal  Ihli  toai  ptitoi  ot  ••• 

Silaattmo  It  oltar  aokaowMJimtnl  upon 
t  pari  of  Iht  Fidtral  Oortramtal  Ihtl 

11  did  Bol  petttti  owntnhtp  rlihti  In  tht 
landi  aad  that  tht  Blaltt  did  havt  luoh 
rlihtit  Thut,  Iht  ItflilaUoa  In  outtUoa 
in  tfttot  It  dolag  aothlni  oiort  than  to 
tttabUth  in  tht  ptoplt  of  tht  ttvoral 
•tattt  thalr  rlghtt  la  tubmortod  landt 
wlthte  the  torrttorlal  ttmilt  of  thtlr  rt- 
tptetlfe  fitaltt.  It  It  taking  nothlnr 
from  tht  people.  It  merely  oonflrmi  tht 
right  of  the  people  of  tht  teveral  Btattt 
to  their  own  landt. 

In  tht  past,  at  in  tht  prtttnt,  tht  tup« 
port  for  the  adoption  of  Itglalatlon.  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  pending  before  theCon- 
groit.  hat  btta  so  gtatml  and  from  to 
many  varied  organiaatlona  that  it  aUghl 
be  said  that  it  wat  aimott  unanimoua. 
As  an  indieation  of  this  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  tht  part  of  nattontl 
groups.  I  mention  tht  following  organ- 


izations in  favor  of  the  legislation:  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Gov- 
ernors ConferNM^e.  National  Association 
of  Public  Land  Officials.  National  Asso^ 
elation  of  County  Officials,  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities,  the  American  Bar 
Association.  American  Titie  Association, 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com.' 
meroe.  National  Water  Conservation  As- 
sociation. American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion. National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers. 

In  concIiKion,  it  Is  my  careful  and 
studied  opinion  that  tt  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  under  existing  conditions 
that  leave  title  to  submerged  lands  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  of  recent  date, 
to  adopt  legislation  that  will  declare: 

First.  The  people  of  the  several  States 
own  all  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  the  historical  boundaries  of  their 
respective  States,  subject  only  to  the 
Federal  powers  of  regulation  and  control 
for  the  pqrposes  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, national  defense  and  Interxkational 
affairs. 

Second.  Federal  governmental  powers 
or  so-called  paramount  rights  shall 
never  be  asserted  or  exercised  in  such 
manner  as  to  take  ownership  or  rights 
of  ownership  away  from  the  people  of 
the  several  States  or  from  indlviduait 
without  due  process  of  law.     i  .'.  t 

By  the  acceptance  of  the  abofro  prted* 
plea,  based  upon  legal  principles  well  et- 
tabllshed,  the  rights  of  our  people  in  the 
several  States  are  thereby  safeguarded 
for  tht  common  good.  Tlie  use  that 
Shan  be  made  of  the  lands  and  the  dit>i 
tribuUon  of  tht  rtvtnutt  arising  there- 
from, for  tduoation  or  othtrwlit,  It 
thortby  oontlnutd  undtr  tht  oontrol  of 
our  Stale  govommtnit  at  11  hat  btta 
throughout  our  tnllrt  hitlory  at  a 
tlon. 


Jitllct  Nr  f^mi 

BRVKixoif  OF  unoiun 
HON,  LEVBRBIT  SALT0N8TALL 


or  MAitatNViiivt 


ITA' 


ni 

W«liiti4«y.  Aprtt  I.  if  M 

Mr.  tALTONITALL  Mr.  Frtildtni 
X  aik  uaanlffioui  oonttal  lo  havt  prlnltd 
tn  Iht  Apptndlx  of  tht  Kicoiit  an  ad* 

drtii  on  tht  luhJoot  Juitlet  for  Poland, 
dtlivtrtd  by  Hon.  Chrlttlaa  Btrttr,  Qov* 
araor  of  lfaataohuittU« 

There  being  no  obJtoUon.  tht  addrttt 
was  ordtrtd  to  bt  prlattd  la  tht  Raooas, 
at  foUewt: 

ifoaVeiAifa 


(Addraaa  by  Bon.  Ohrtatian  Hartar,  Ooveraor 
ot  Maaaaobuaatta) 

Thank  you  vary  muoh  ior  your  kind  words 
ot  intsoduotlon. 

I  also  want  to  axpraas  my  Ziaartfalt  thanks 
to  tha  BoUah  Amarioan  Oocgraaa  for  giv- 
ing ma  tba  privUaga  of  addraaatng  you, 
through  the  modium  of  thia  radio  program. 

Wa  have  a  naw  admlnlatratlon  in  Waah-^ 
Ington. 

This  administration  la  baadad  by  a  aaan 
who  baa  Uborad  brilliantly  aad  producttvAy 
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Mo  longw  •  mlUUry  man,  bMdlaf  tht 
Bupmna  Alltod  ForoM  In  Bvtfope— No  longer 
a  |«n«ral-«Ut«nnan.  bviildlng  tb«  founda- 
tlon  itoaaa  for  a  unltatf.  po«t-war,  Ittropaan 
tfafanM  tftua — tbla  iMdar  of  Um  n«w  »d- 
mlnlatratlon  In  Waahington.  Dwlgbt  D. 
Baanbower.  la  now  aaddlad  wltb  tb«  even 
graatar  raqranalbiuty  of  formulating  the 
baalo  foral^  policy  of  the  United  Statea. 

America  "a  foreign  policy  In  1053  muat  aatls- 
tj  the  aecurlty  needo  of  our  Nation  and  alao 
the  a^ilrationa  of  large  bloca  of  our  good, 
decent  cltlaena — ^Uke  the  6,000,000  Americana 
of  PoUab  origin — who  are  alao  vitally  oon- 
oerned  with  the  old  country,  the  country 
of  their  fathera  and  forefathera. 

Our  new  Prealdent  haa  already  expressed 
bla  disaatiiTactlon  with  an  outmoded  policy 
of  mere  oontalnment  of  Ruaala. 
-,  ■aenbower   doea   net   want   to   provoke 
war. 

■  Be  baa  no  Intention  of  creating  a  situation 
;rt«reby  the  preeent  odd  war  wltb  Buaala 
Irtll  Inevitably  become  a  hot  war. 

But  Baenbower  has  not  forgotten  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  once  free  human 
beings.  Including  26.000,000  Polish  people, 
who  now  sufltar  bitterly  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain under  the  heels  of  the  Reds. 

Baenhower  has  read  history  and  be  knowa 
about  the  partitiona  that  deatroyed  Poland 
aa  an  Ind^iendent  state.  He  can  remember, 
<  parhapa  aa  vividly  aa  any  man  alive  today. 
the  Naal-Soviet  conspiracy  and  collaboration 
that  caused  modern  Poland  to  fall  victim 
to  the  rutbleaa.  power-mad.  dlctatonbip  na- 
tlOBa. 

8o  Ike,  befwe  be  even  assumed  the  ofllce 
ef  Prealdent  of  the  United  BUtes,  was  al- 
ready demanding  that  this  country  adopt  a 
positive  ctearcut  poUcy  of  Uberatlon  for  na. 
Uons  like  Poland.  He  realised  that  the  Pol. 
lah  people  must  have  hope  and  tangible  help. 
held  oonstanUy  before  them.  If  their  day  of 
deliverance  la  to  come  soon. 

I  aupport  the  positive  policy  of  liberation, 
rather  than  the  negative,  uncertain  coxirae 
of  containment,  in  the  case  of  Poland  and 
Other  enalaved  Kastem  European  countriea. 

Poland,  which  gave  the  world  Chopin; 
Paderewakl;  liCarle  Curie;  our  own  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War  heroee.  Thaddeus 
Koecluszko  and  Caalmlr  Pulaski;  the  nation 
which  dldnt  have  a  single  quisling  at  the 
homefront  during  World  War  n — this  na- 
tion I  think  deserves  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  most  courageoiis  support  which  our  new 
foreign  policy  in  Washington  can  miister  for 

it. 

At  Yalta  and  at  Teheran,  neither  the  Pol- 
lah  people  nor  their  constitutional  govern- 
ments were  ever  consulted  on  such  mo- 
mentous matters  aa  the  dismemberment  of 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country.  The  Pol- 
ish people  were  presented  such  high-level 
agreements  as  a  fait  accompli. 

It  was  not  without  careful  thought  last 
summer  that  I  told  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  St.  Stanislaus  Society  In  Adams,  Mass., 
that  the  Yalta  agreement  was  one  of  the 
"crying  shames  of  American  history." 

I  filed  a  resolution  in  Congress  for  the 
repudiation  of  Yalta. 
Nothing  came  of  It. 

But  today  I  think  there  Is  new  hope — aa 
we  look  toward  Washington — ^new  hope  tlxat 
Poland's  future  is  brighter. 

I  say  this  advlsely,  because  no  resi)onslble 
person  dares  to  underestimate  the  profound, 
dangerous  problems  that  underlie  United 
Statee-Russlan  relations  at  the  preeent  time. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  apparent  that  Rtissia  has 
flagrantly  violated  the  spirit  and  the  word 
of  any  postwar  agreementa. 

At  Adams  last  summer  I  also  told  my  good 
Polish  American  friends  that  men  will  al- 
ways rally  to  certain  Ood -given  righta  of 
truth,  eqtiality,  and  freedom.    The  anniver- 


■ary  of  Si  ttaBlalaua  ramlBdad  ut  thai  bmo 
blmaaU  la  mora  important  than  bla  govarn- 
mant,  that  man*!  Indapandenoa  la  mora  to 
ba  prlaad  than  his  aacurlty.  that  man'a 
spiritual  itrangtb  la  mora  lasting  tban  bla 
armlaa. 

Tbla,  aa  you  know,  was  tba  creed  of  8t. 
Stanislaus  when  he  sacriflead  bla  Ufa  in  cra« 
cow  some  800  years  aga 

I  hope  and  pray  that  It  can  continue  to  be 
our  creed  in  America  in  the  dlfflcult  days 
that  lie  ahead. 

My  friends,  the  people  of  the  Western 
World  must  constantly  remember  that  the 
Polish  nation  was  the  first  to  defend  its 
independence  with  arms  and  that  Poland 
checked  the  policy  of  appeasing  Hitler.  Po- 
land fought  against  the  overwhelming  taeb- 
nlcal  and  numerical  forcea  of  the  mechan- 
ized Naals — all  alone — without  outaide  help. 

We  ahould  never  forget  either  that  the 
valiant  defense  of  the  Polish  nation— how- 
ever shortlived — gave  Oreat  BriUin  and 
France  the  priceleaa  time-lag  nooaaaary  to 
prepare  for  their  own  defenae,  and  ultimately 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  Statea. 

In  a  apeecb  by  Gongreaaman  Amtonz  N. 
Saolax.  of  ConnecUcut,  I  read  that  the  coat 
of  Poland's  heroic  fight,  commenced  on 
September  1,  1939,  in  human  loaaes  alone, 
was  some  6  million  people. 

Six  million  people. 

The  loaaea  of  the  Polish  civilian  population 
were  seven  tlmee  higher  than  the  clvU  and 
military  losses  of  all  the  weatem  natiooa 
put  together. 

Poland  still  capturea  aome  American  bead- 
lines. 

There  Is  the  congressional  probe  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  murders,  which  made  it  ap- 
parent that  the  Reds  were  responsible  tor  the 
infamous  liquidation  of  thousands  of  Poliah 
eOcera. 

There  la  the  ringing  reaolution  wblob 
Congreasman  KxasTui.  of  Wisconsin,  placed 
before  the  Congress,  urging  that  Poland  must 
once  again  have  her  freedom.  The  resolu- 
tion was  loudly  applauded  by  Americans  of 
Polish  deecent  and  many  others  who  know 
that  the  deep  longing  for  freedom  In  the 
hiunan  heart  Is  not  a  quality  that  can  be 
monopolised  or  kept  within  the  conflnea  of 
a  aingle  nation. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  the  6,500 
Poliah  Army  veterans,  now  displaced  persons 
in  England,  who  wish  to  Join  more  than  1,000 
other  Polish  veterans  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  under  special  legisla- 
tion. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  soxirce  of  future 
good  citizens  for  America  than  these  Polish 
boys  who  fought  for  a  great  and  honorable 
native  land,  who  have  refused  to  accept  their 
country's  subjugation,  and 'who  still  remain 
alive,  vigilant,  and  determined  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  a  titanic  challenge. 

Today,  Poland  is  enslaved,  although  I  do 
not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  people 
witliin  the  land  are  relentlessly  refusing  to 
surrender  to  Soviet  domination.  Ruthless 
Soviet  secret  police  keep  a  general  military 
revolt  from  spreading. 

Nevertheless,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Polish  soldiers  under  the  nominal  command 
of  Russian  Marshal  Bokoesowaky  can  be  very 
valuable  and  valiant  allies  of  the  United 
States  and  all  the  free  world — ^for  it  la  a 
certainty  that  no  Russian  can  ever  hope  to 
bend  the  wUl  of  all  these  patriots  to  the  dic- 
tates of  one  man  in  the  Kremlin — especially, 
Ood  forbid,  if  hostillUes  should  be  resumed 
in  Europe. 

Poland  has  been  a  member  of  the  western 
community  of  nations  since  the  year  966 
A.  D.  That  was  the  year  she  accepted  Chris- 
tianity. 

Poles  have  a  right  to  be  jiroaa  of  a  heritage 
that  has  established  them  as  a  bulwark  of 
weetem  civilization  against  the  East;  by  op- 
posing the  Tartar,  the  Turk,  and  the  Russian 
onslaughts — as  well  as  the  Nazis— they  have 
time  after  time  defended  Western  Europe. 
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Noar  tboaa  of  ua  whoaa  aaouHty  bu  baaa 
IMTotactad  by  tbla  graat  and  oouragaoua  natloa 
are  called  upon  to  do  our  obvloua  duty. 

Tbara  are  many  mllaa  to  go  bafora  wa 
•leap. 

We  muat  demonstrate  to  Poland  and  to  tba 
numerous  friends  of  Poland  that  the  United 
Statea  haa  not  abandoned  her,  haa  not  for* 
gotten  her. 

There  Is  Justice  for  the  Polish  people. 

It  Is  on  this  earth  and  in  our  time. 

I  am  sure  that  this  country,  under  Biaen- 
bower,  will  persist  in  fighting  for  a  durable 
peace,  a  mature  world,  and  for  the  sanctity, 
dignity,  and  freedom  of  the  indivisible  nation 
which  la  magnificent  Poland. 


Tkt  Traftdy  of  tU  TkMt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  maxo 
IN  THE  8BNATB  OF  THK  UNITID  STAIV 

Wednesday.  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcori)  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Times'* 
published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  March 
27,  1953.  In  my  ophtilon.  it  is  a  Tery 
sensible  editorial  discussion  of\commu« 
nism  in  the  American  school  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RBcosi),  as  follows: 

Thx  TaAOBBT  or  m  Txum 

Tbrea  teachers  aat  In  a  crowded  eourt- 
rooa  of  the  Federal  building  yeaterday  and 
quietly  acuttled  their  own  careera.  They 
refused  to  answer  questions  concerning  Com- 
munist connections,  knowing,  as  they  m\ut 
have  known,  that  whatever  legal  Immunity 
they  enjoyed  under  the  fifth  amendment  did 
not  extend  to  their  profeaaional  opportuni- 
ties. 

Yet  tragic  aa  tbla  may  ba.  It  must  be. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  why 
these  three  embraced  their  constitutional 
protection — and  they  could  have  been  rea- 
sons as  understandable  as  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers' reluctance  to  identify  Alger  Hiss  aa  a 
■py — the  position  of  a  teacher  is  too  respon- 
sible to  be  left  to  the  ambiguities  of  an 
uncertain  Identification. 

This  rejection  of  the  unidentified  teacher 
Is  not  an  Infringement  on  liberty  of  thought 
or  Intellectual  freedom.  To  demand  that  a 
teacher  stand  revealed  is  no  more  unreason- 
able than  the  demand  that  a  conaclentioua 
writer  cite  his  sources. 

Indeed,  a  self-acknowledged  Communist 
teacher  at  the  university  level  could  be 
safely  tolerated.  This  coxintry's  faith  in 
itaelf  and  Its  freedoms  is  far  too  deep  and 
aure  to  be  unsettled  so.  We  can  afford  such 
a  conspicuous  example  of  o\ir  willingness  to 
match  our  beliefs  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas. 

But  not  the  unidentified. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  us  that  Senator 
JKNNm  may  have  incidentally  served  a  valu- 
able piirpoee  In  bringing  out  these  unidentl- 
fled.  There  is  still  the  danger  that  svich 
committees  will  overstep  their  bounds. 
There  Is  still  the  question  of  tlie  relevance 
of  this  lnq\iiry  to  any  legislative  purpose 
within  the  constitutional  scope  of  Congress. 
The  povrer  of  tyrannical  inquisition  la  still 
frightening. 

But  watching  Senator  Jnfim  yesterday, 
noting  his  solicitude  tiiat  the  righU  of  tha 
witnesses  be  preserved,  and  ills  generally 
quiet  and  unthreatenlng  mien,  we  could  not 


find  in  tbla  parttatilar  haartat  any  ImsMdU 
ate  daagar.  X%  aaaaaad  avan  Ibat  In  briaglnc 
M»—  Bobaala  Antboay.  wbo  waa  bound  to 
Invite  tba  aympatblaa  of  tba  public,  be  bad 
leaned  ovar  backward  to  praaant  all  faoeta  of 
the  buaineaa. 

It  U  gratultoui  to  augfaat  to  otbara  tba 
moral  declaiona  tbay  abould  make.  And 
those  who  are  now  alavea  to  Moaoow  raally 
make  no  moral  daelslona,  anybow.  But  tboaa 
teachers  who  have  flirtad  wltb  communism, 
or  even  embraoed  it  aa  a  party  member  at 
some  time,  could,  it  aeama  to  ua.  make  a 
happier  choice  by  candid  confeaalon.  And 
if  this  entaila  being  quaatlooed  about  otbara, 
then  aa  conaeienoe  dictataa.  they  could  reply 
or  remain  aUant.  evan  if  tbla  maant  proaacu- 
tloo  for  contempt. 


CarAuJ  MiiiJaaaBly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IHOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Miaaopai 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATiyBS 

Wednesday,  Apra  1. 195J 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  appropriate,  with  Bastertime  ap- 
proaching, to  recall  to  mind  the  living 
martyrdom  of  Cardinal  Mindnenty.  Let 
me  retell  the  story: 

The  CathoUe  religion  historically  haa 
been  the  predominant  re?igion  in  Hun- 
gary. But  since  the  reformation  other 
denominations,  principal  among  which 
are  Calvintsts.  Lutherans,  and  Jews,  have 
enjoyed  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
However,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
religious  freedom  in  Hungary  has  been 
severely  curtailed.  As  the  Communists 
tightened  their  control  over  the  Hungar- 
ian Oovemment,  they  intensified  their 
campaign  of  religious  persecution.  In 
January  1948,  Communist  Prime  Min- 
ister Matyas  Ralcosi  sUted  that  "the 
liquidation  of  ecclesiastical  reaction" 
would  be  a  part  of  the  Communist 
program. 

The  campaign  to  bring  the  church  into 
disrepute  was  accelerated.  The  clergy 
was  charged  with  every  conceivable 
crime.  Various  accusations,  such  as 
blaclunarketeering,  incitemmt  to  mur- 
der, and  organized  crimes  against  the 
state,  were  repeatedly  made,  in  order  to 
discredit  the  clergy  in  the  eyes  of  their 
people. 

The  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
put  up  a  stiff  resistance  to  the  persecu- 
tion campaign,  and  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
munist intentions  to  destroy  religion 
were  evident,  Protestants  and  Catholics 
coupled  their  efforts  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  Mindszenty.  the  Catholic 
primate. 

Joseph  Mindszenty  was  bom  on  March 
29,  1892,  of  peasant  parents.  In  1915, 
at  the  age  of  23,  he  was  ordained  a  priest. 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a  natural 
leader  and  consistently  fought  for  right 
and  Justice.  On  October  2, 1946,  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Estergom, 
prince  primate  of  Hungary,  and  on  May 
20.  1946,  he  was  named  a  cardinal  by 
the  Pope. 

His  fearless  opposition  to  totalitarian- 
ism and  religious  persecution  resulted 
in  his  imprisonment  on  February  2. 1919. 


toy  tht  CommunlHBtte  Kun  ritlmt.  tad 
Mftia  on  NovMfibtr  n,  1M4,  by  tht  pro- 
NiH  prtf  tot  of  Zala. 

Cardinal  MindiMnty  did  all  that  ht 
could  to  remain  at  peace  with  tht  Com- 
munlgt-controlled  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, but  the  Communists  merely 
stepped  up  their  »^"«rT>1tn  against  tht 
church. 

On  Mby  39,  1948.  In  a  pastoral  letter, 
Cardixud  Mindssenty  warned  against  the 
attempts  of  the  state  to  monopoliae  the 
schools  and  Interfere  with  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. In  June  of  the  same  srear  the 
Hungarian  ParUament  ret^ialed  by 
passing  the  aeculariaation  law.  which 
practically  conilaeattd  the  educational 
Instttuttoaa  of  tht  church.  All  tht 
church  bells  tolled  for  1  hour  in  mourn- 
ing over  this  drastic  law. 

Tht  purpoat  of  thla  tdiet  which  na- 
tionaUaed  tht  schools  was  to  make  thtm 
the  tools  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Tht  ttxtbooks  were  to  be  rewritten  ac- 
cording to  Marxist,  Leninist,  and  Stal- 
inist ideology. 

Recognising  the  influence  that  Cardi- 
nal Mindnenty  had  with  the  Hungarian 
ptoplt.  tht  Communists  realiied  that  it 
was  expedient  that  he  be  diseredited  in 
their  eyes.  Thertfort.  on  December  36, 
1948.  ht  was  arretted  by  the  stcrei  po- 
lice: 

Btfort  his  arrttt,  however,  tht  car- 
dinal wrote  the  following  message : 

I  bava  partaken  la  no  eonaplraey  wbatao- 
ewr.  I  ataaU  not  raaign  my  episcopal  see.  X 
■hall  not  make  any  oonfaaaion.  If,  however. 
daaptta  tbla  you  ahouM  read  that  I  oon- 
f  aaaad  or  that  I  realgnad  and  even  aee  It  au- 
tbanttcatad  by  my  aignat\ire  thereto,  regard 
that  aa  merely  the  oonaequence  of  human 
frailty:  and  in  advance  I  declare  such  acta 
null  and  void. 

The  trial  ofBcisdly  opened  on  Febniary 
3, 1949,  and  the  cardinal  was  formally  ac- 
cused of  leading  an  organization  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungarian  re- 
public, treason,  failing  to  declare  foreign 
currencies,  and  speculation. 

On  February  4,  1949,  both  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  protested  to 
the  Hungarian  Government  because 
representatives  from  their  governments 
were  not  allowed  to  observe  the  trial 
proceedings. 

The  appearance  of  the  cardinal  at 
various  stages  of  the  trial  showed  how 
he  had  been  conditioned  by  the  Com- 
munists both  physically  and  mentally. 
The  result  was  a  "confession"  by  the 
cardinal  of  crimes  against  the  Him- 
garian  state. 

On  February  7,  1949,  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  stated  that  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  was  "repugnant  to 
our  conception  of  human  rights  and 
liberties."  Neverthrfess,  on  February 
8,  1949.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  found 
guilty  of  treason,  espionage,  and  cur- 
rency offenses  and  the  court  sentenced 
him  to  life  Impriscmment 

There  were  repercussions  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  called  the  trial  an  "attempt  to  dis- 
credit and  coerce  leadership  in  Himgary 
in  order  to  remove  this  source  of  moral 
resistance  to  commtmism."  He  added 
further  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  "sickened  and  horrified  by 


thtM  tftvttopmtntt  and  fully  oomprt* 
htnd  tht  thrtat  thty  eoaatltutt  to  trm 
institutions  tvtrywhtrt."  Tht  next  day 
PrtUdtnt  Truman  described  tht  trial  m 
**infamou8." 

On  FSbruary  9. 1949.  tht  United  Statet 
House  of  Rtprtttntattvts  passed  a  re»> 
olution  condemning  the  arrest  of  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  and  asserthig  that  it 
violated  the  Uhlted  Nations  Charter. 
Finally  on  April  80, 1949,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu* 
tion  expressing  grave  concern  at  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  in  Hungary. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  that  bravt 
man  received  his  unjust  senttnet.  Four 
years  have  passed  since  the  Congress  of 
tht  Unittd  States  txprtastd  its  views 
in  no  uncertain  terms  about  this  crlmt 
against  humanity,  and  indttd  ai^nst 
Gtod.  Four  jrears  will  have  passed  this 
coming  month  of  Basttr  whtn  tht  Unittd 
Nations  adopttd  its  resolution  condemn- 
ing tht  Oommunist  government  ot  Hun- 
gary for  its  actions. 

It  may  be  4  timts  4  years  before  this 
crime  will  be  undone  in  part;  it  can 
never  rtaUy  bt  undone.  But  while  wt 
wait,  the  inspiration  that  Cardinal 
Mindssenty  has  given  to  the  free  worl^ 
Is  burning  bristly.  It  is  from  Ui^ts  likt 
these,  kindled  from  the  light  of  tht 
world,  that  we  gain  vision  of  tht  world 
peace  wt  all  hope  will  come. 


Low  Beef  Prkct 


ethnsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  cofoasDo 
IN  THS  HOtJBB  OF  RXPBJD3SNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  1, 19S5 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  those  of  you  in  tha  House 
who  enjoy  having  good  beef  that  this  is 
the  time  to  be  eating  all  you  need,  and 
also  to  be  filling  up  any  vacant  spaces 
in  your  refrigerators  or  deep  freezes. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  cattle  in- 
dustry for  having  the  courage  to  do 
things  in  the  American  way;  by  that  I 
mean  taking  action  to  help  th^nselves 
through  this  period  of  emergency  in  the 
cattie  industry. 

For  the  past  3  or  4  wedcs,  beef--and  I 
mean  good  beef  right  out  of  the  mid- 
western  feed  lots — ^has  been  the  biggest 
food  bargain  in  the  United  States. 
Steaks  and  roasts  which  were  priced  well 
over  a  dollar  a  pound  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  can  now  be  bought  in  retail  stores 
for  60  to  80  cents  a  pound.  Those  of 
us  who  like  really  good  beef — cmd  who 
is  there  that  does  not — had  better  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
sume all  of  it  we  need,  because  these  low 
prices  cannot  last  forever. 

Everyone  admits  that  cattle  and  l>eef 
were  priced  too  high  a  year  or  two  ago. 
The  i4>pettte  of  American  people  for  beef 
and  their  willingness  to  pay  almost  any 
ixloe  to  get  it  created  a  situation  where 
the  supply  was  simply  not  keeping  up 
with  the  demand.  The  result  was  that 
consumers  kept  bidding  be^  prices  up 
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hightf  and  hlgber.  far  above  the  iMiee 
level  that  expoiaieed  cattlwiMm  know 
alxmld  exist. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  cattle  In- 
dustry began  building  up  its  herds  to 
meet  this  demand.  As  the  supply  be- 
came more  adequate,  prices  began  to 
oome  down  a  Uttle.  but  the  inflexible 
ceilings,  regulations,  and  c(Mm>ulsory 
grading  reqiiirements  of  the  OPS  iMre- 
voited  the  price  decline  in  live  cattle 
from  being  reflected  as  it  should  have 
been  in  prices  of  retail  meat  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  result  was  that  the  consumer  still 
could  not  afford  to  buy  all  the  beef  he 
wanted  during  1952  and  consumption 
did  not  keep  up  with  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Cattle  backed  up  on  the  ranges 
and  in.  the  pastures  and  feed  lots  of  the 
country  while  cattle  producers  were  be- 
wildered and  disturbed  by  the  inability 
of  the  Nation  to  consume  their  product. 
One  ot  the  first  acts  of  this  admin- 
IstratlMi  was  to  remove  OPS  controls 
over  beef,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
that  action  was  a  sharp  dn^  in  retail 
beef  prices.  This  action  was  strongly 
urged  by  a  bipartisan  committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  it 
has  had  exactly  the  result  we  had  an- 
ticipated. 

With  OPS  restrictions  and  regulations 
removed,  the  retail  distribution  of  beef 
again  became  a  competitive  merchan- 
dising operation,  the  retail  price  of  beef 
dn^ped   immediately,    consimiers   who 
had  been  hungry  for  a  good  roast  or 
beefsteak  were  able  to  afford  it,  and  con- 
sumption of  beef  went  up  tremendously. 
In  the  weeks  since  these  controls  were 
removed,  according  to  estimates,  con- 
sumption of  beef  in  the  United  States 
went  up  more  than  50  percent  over  what 
It  was  a  year  ago  In  the  same  period. 
One  Us  chain  store,  which  has  many 
outlets  in  Washington,  reports  that  its 
retail  sales  of  beef  have  been  more  than 
70  percent  greater  than  they  were  a  year 
•CO.    It  is  a  wondCTful  and  pleasant 
thing  to  see  the  American  consumers 
once  more  able  to  satisfy  their  appetite 
lor  <me  of  the  best  foods— American  beef. 
But  I  want  to  warn  you  that  prices  are 
turrently  a  little  too  low  now  and  that 
In  my  opinion— not  as  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  but  as  an  individual  who  has 
been  in  dose  touch  with  the  situation— 
prices  are  not  going  to  stay  this  low. 
The   backlog   of   beef   that  had   been 
dammed  up  behind  the  OPS  regulations 
is  rapidly  being  consumed.    When  It  has 
been  consumed  prices  will  in  all  proba- 
bility staUlize  at  a  higher  leveL 

I  want  to  cranmend  the  cattlemen  of 
this  country  for  taking  Intelligent  acUon 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  their  present 
difficulty — to  encourage  consumption  to 
catch  up  with  production. 

At  a  meeting  In  Washlngt<m  a  short 
time  ago,  representaUves  of  the  cattle 
Industry  unanimously  voted  to  ask  cattle 
producers  to  double  their  contribution  to 
60  cents  for  each  carload  of  cattle  they 
ship,  to  build  up  a  fund  which  will  be 
used  in  advertising  campaigns  to  inform 
the  American  people  what  an  excellent 
food  beef  is  and  to  encourage  them  to 
cat  more  of  it 
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Throughout  the  years  the  cattle  In- 
dustry has  consistently  opposed  a  price- 
support  program  for  beef.  They  have 
preferred  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
work  out  their  own  problems.  That  is 
what  they  are  doing  now  in  vc^imtarily 
doubling  their  contribution  to  this  adver- 
tising fund  to  bring  about  increased  con- 
siunption  of  beef.  This  is  the  American 
way  of  doing  things,  and  the  solution  to 
our  problems  of  surplus. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  prepared  the  following  fig- 
ures showing  average  prices  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  beginning  February  19, 
1952,  through  March  14,  1953: 

Prime  steers  dropped  $1.56  per  hun- 
dredweight from  February  1952  to  Janu- 
ary 3,  1953,  but  dropped  $9.G9  per  hun- 
dredweight from  January  3  to  March  14, 
1953 — a  drop  of  30.4  percept  in  the  pe- 
riod of  6  weeks  since  the  first  of  this 
year.  Choice  steers  suffered  a  drop  of 
$4.33  from  February  1952  to  January 
1953  and  dropped  $7.75  during  the  6 
weelcs  between  January  and  March. 
Good  steers  lost  $6.38  in  the  time  between 
1952  and  1953  and  only  lost  $5.25  from 
January  to  March  of  1953.  Commercial 
steers  lost  $7.84  during  the  period  from 
February  1952  to  January  1953  and  suf- 
fered a  drop  of  only  $2.78  from  January 
to  March  of  this  year,  while  Utility  steers 
lost  $8.16  during  1952  and  only  $1.16 
during  the  first  6  weeks  of  this  year. 

Commercial,  UtiUty.  and  Cutter  cows 
dropped  $7.69.  $6.10,  and  $4.28.  respec- 
tively, during  the  period  from  J^bruary 
1952  to  January  1953,  but  they  suffered 
only  sHght  dit^pe  of  56  cents  for  Com- 
mercial, 70  cents  for  Utility,  and  92  cents 
for  Cutter  and  Canner  cows  in  the  first 
week  and  a  half  of  this  year. 

These  figures  show  that  reductions  in 
cattle  prices  came  in  three  distinct 
waves:  First  to  drop  were  cows,  next 
were  feeder  cattle,  and  lower  quality 
steers,  and  last  were  high  quality 
slaughter  cattle. 

Prices  of  all  classes  are  now  about  a 
third  below  what  they  were  at  this  same 
time  last  year. 

It  Is  most  encoxniiglng  to  find  that 
Prime  steers  went  up  almost  $1.50  per 
hundred  recently  after  falling  off  nearly 
$10  during  the  first  week  of  1953.  AH 
other  grades  went  up  proportionately 
This  indicates  that  the  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear  which  has  beset  our 
cattle  producers  may  be  at  an  end.  We 
all  hope  that  this  is  true. 
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Tribntes  to  Senator  LeLajui  at 
Testimonial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKO 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MonrxsoTA 

XH  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATB3 

Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20  many  hundreds  of  distin- 
guished Americans  paid  tribute  to  one  of 


our  colleagues  at  a  testimonial  dinner  In 
his  behalf  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  LsHMAif  1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
as  follows: 

TOOAT'S  CHAIXSMCS  TO  T.y  at^ 

I  accept  with  deep  gratitude  the  honor 
you  have  given  me.  I  have  alwaya  eonsld- 
ercd  It  a  high  privilege  to  be  a  friend  of  that 
great  lady,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  to  re- 
ceive at  her  hands  the  gracious  tribute  you 
have  paid  me  tonight  Is  to  be  honored,  in- 
deed. 

Soon  my  life  will  have  spanned  three- 
quarters  erf  a  century.  It  has  been  a  full 
life.  I  have  had  my  share  and  more  ot  high 
moments.  But  none  has  meant  more  to  m« 
than  this  gathering  together  of  so  many  of 
my  old  friends — veterans  with  me,  of  many 
battles  In  good  causes  through  the  years. 

Some  of  those  battles  we  won;  aome  we 
lost.  On  the  whole  we  have  had  more  vic- 
tories than  defeats.  With  some  pride  we 
c«n  say  that  our  victories  are  plainly  re- 
flected In  the  lives  of  our  fellow  cltlaens.  In 
their  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  In  that  de- 
gree of  progress — stUl  far  from  enough— 
that  our  eountry  htm  a<:hl«vMl  In  the  last 
30  years. 

In  those  30  year*,  we  have  moved  forward 
toward  the  still  distant  goals  of  Individual 
aacurlty.  Individual  dignity  and  equality  ot 
opportunity  for  all.  In  world  affairs  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  progress  Is  less 
clear.  We  made  our  contribution  to  saving 
the  world  from  the  threat  of  Naal  enslave- 
ment, but  now.  too  soon  again,  the  shadow 
of  aggression,  tyranny,  antf  war  has  faUea 
aeroas  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  what  progress  we  have  made  on  all 
fronts  has  been  siirely  marked  by  years  of 
devoted  effort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  cltlsena. 

What  Inspires  me  tonight  as  I  look  out 
over  this  gathering  of  (rid  timers,  of  old 
fighters  for  freedom  and  humanity,  Is  th« 
wm  for  batUe  which  1  see  ttiU  shining  from 
the  eyes  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
battling,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  half 
a  century. 

But  these  days  we  have  Uttle  time  to  rem- 
inisce or  to  show  our  scars.  The  battle  Is 
still  on.  Lately  we  have  been  pressed  back, 
and  many  of  our  gains  of  the  past  are  en- 
dangered. Tet  this  U  DO  reason  for  despair. 
On  the  contrary.  It  U.  f or  aU  of  ua.  a  new 
call  to  action,  i  am  sure  that  If  we  heod 
this  call,  we  will  not  be  denied. 

Tou  who  are  assembled  here  tonight,  are 
the  young  In  heart.  Though  the  years  may 
have  blxured  our  eyesight,  it  has  not  Inter- 
fered with  our  vision.  We  stUl  see.  as  clear 
•B  day,  a  world  <rf  peace  and  Justice,  under 
law,  of  equality  among  men  and  nations,  of 
freedom  and  dignity  triumphant.  We  still 
see  a  land  where  the  function  of  Govern- 
ment U  to  promote  the  general  welfare:  To 
encourage  the  strong  but  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  the  weak.  We  see  a  land  where 
men  will  share  fairly  in  the  wealth  they 
create  by  their  lalxjr;  where  all  men  will 
have  security  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies; where  they  wUl  enjoy  without  fear 
the  rights  and  responslbUltles  of  freedom— 
to  choose  or  to  reject,  to  speak  what  they 
wish,  to  believe  what  they  will,  and  to  wor- 
ship God  freely,  In  ways  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. And  last  but  not  least,  we  see  a  land 
where  all  men  wUl  be  equal  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  aU  rights  and  of^partianltles,  regard- 


less of  race,  color,  or  the  land  or  bk>oditock 

from  which  they  have  q>rung. 

Yes,  this  Is  our  vision,  as  It  always  has 
been.  For  years  we  have  fought  to  translata 
this  vision  into  reality.  Tet  we  know  that 
the  progress  we  have  made  is  but  an  inch 
compared  to  the  great  dlit.anca  we  have  yet 
to  go. 

Our  Ideal— the  Ideal  of  the  tinhrenal 
brotherhood  of  man — Is  still  long  to  realisa- 
tion. It  is  preached  from  all  the  pulpits  of 
the  Nation  and.  Indeed,  of  the  world,  but 
lu  practice  U  tragically  imperfect. 

Men  StUl  oppress  and  exploit  each  other. 
Hatred,  prejudice,  and  discrimination  still 
abound,  not  only  In  the  haarts  of  men.  but 
even  In  the  laws  of  many  lands — ^including, 
sadly  enough,  our  own. 

Our  country.  In  whoas  Deelaratkm  of  In- 
dependence there  Is  set  forth  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  tolerates 
racial  discrimination  against  some  Ameri- 
cans under  the  protection  of  States  rights. 
We  have  a  Federal  Immigration  and  natural- 
ization law  which  absolutely  denies  and  re- 
jects the  equality  of  men  of  different  na- 
tional origins. 

We,  who  profess  a  profound  faith  In  free- 
dom, permit  witch  hunts  against  men  whose 
only  offense  is  unorthodozy. 

While  all  pay  lipservice  to  the  dignity  of 
labor,  some  strongly  resent  the  influence  and 
authority  of  labor.  We  have  a  law,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  designed  to  cripple  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  organised  men 
of  labor. 

Although  all  our  countrymen  praise  the 
virtues  of  peace,  some  have  come  to  believe 
impatiently  that  the  only  way  to  bring  last- 
ing peace  Is  to  wage  total  war. 

These  paradoxes  present  a  real  challenge  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  vision  of  a 
finer  America  and  of  a  just  and  peaceful 
world.  These  paradoxes  present  a  challenge 
to  all  who  call  themselves  liberals. 

It  Is  true  that  the  challenge  confronting 
liberals  today  Is  sonoewhat  obscured  by  the 
recent  political  overturn.  Political  power 
has.  Indeed,  been  largely  transferred  to  con- 
servative hands.  Some  of  these  hands  win 
be  busy — they  are  already  so  occupied — In 
seeking  to  undo  much  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  SO  years.  These 
efforts.  I  fear,  will  not  all  be  in  vain.  Our 
total  vigilance  wlU  be  reciuired  to  prevent 
the  total  succeas  of  tha  efl°arts  to  repeal  the 
New  Deal. 

But  while  we  maintain  oar  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  clock  from  btiing  turned  com- 
pletely back,  let  us  not  fore:et  that  as  Uberals 
our  eyes  mxist  be  turned  always  to  the  future. 
We  must  new  assume  a  ftied  and  rigid  pos- 
ture in  defense  of  the  status  quo— even  our 
status  quo.  In  that  way  Des  stagnation  and 
sterility.    In  that  way.  time  wlU  pass  us  by. 

Instead  we  must  continue  to  move  forward, 
while  supporting  a  firm  resistance  to  any 
backward  surge.  A  graat  philoaopher  of 
liberalism  of  a  century  ago.  John  Stuart  lilU. 
said :  "A  liberal  U  he  who  looks  forward  for 
his  principles  of  govemroent."  Today  wa 
must  look  and  move  forward. 

Unquestionably  our  national  administra- 
tion today  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  t>lg  busl- 
neaa  and  big  industry.  But  let  us  not 
spend  too  much  time  finding  faiUt  with  tha 
administration  on  that  ground. 

Our  challenge  is  not  to  big  businaas  per 
ee.  but  to  the  basic  conditions  which  permit 
wholesale  abuses  by  any  selflsh  Interests. 
During  the  thirties,  the  threat  progress  we 
made  was  not  so  much  in  exposing  thoae 
Individuals  who  had  brought  our  country 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  rather  in  curing  the 
fundamental  conditions  which  had  threat- 
ened us  with  national  ruin. 

In  that  great  p«lod  of  Ifew  Deal  reform, 
we  sought  not  so  much  to  puntah  those  ra- 


sponsible  for  what  had  happened  as  to  pra> 
vent  a  recurrence  of  what  taiad  happmed. 

Even  at  that  time  there  were  many  who 
were  interested  only  in  the  questlcm:  "Who 
was  responsible?"  But  the  liberal  mind  was 
much  more  interested  in  the  question: 
"What  was  responsible?" 

So  today,  our  congressional  inquisitors 
aaek  only  to  pin  on  indlvldxials  the  blame  for 
our  present  world  difficulties :  They  show  no 
interest  in  the  basic  forces  which  were  to 
blame.  They  try  to  find  not  facts  but 
scapegoats:  they  attack  not  {Hoblems.  but 
reputations. 

Our  challenge  of  the  present  is  to  ascertain 
causes  as  well  as  effects  and  to  diagnose  dis- 
eases as  well  as  to  point  out  symptoms. 

We  must  be  Impelled  by  Ideas  and  not  by 
expedients.  A  great  thinker,  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  once  wrote  that  "soon  or  late.  It  Is 
Ideas,  not  vested  Interests,  which  are  dan- 
gerous for  good  or  evil." 

We  must  never  falter  in  our  aearch  for 
those  Ideas  which  are  good,  and  our  resist- 
ance to  those  which  are  dangerous.  In  world 
affairs  we  will  not  prevail  against  the  power 
of  an  idea,  however  bad,  if  we  ourselves  have 
no  idea  but  power.  In  a  world  in  which  the 
most  Imminent  threat  to  the  peace  and 
sec\u1ty  of  all  free  nations,  including  our 
own.  is  the  armed  force  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  too  must  be  militarily  strong.  But  let  us 
never  forget  that  mllitRxy  power,  naked  and 
alone,  without  ideological  content,  breaks 
upon  the  protecting  shield  of  passion,  con- 
viction and  dedication,  like  spears  of  glass 
and  swords  of  straw.  Against  the  might  of 
evil  the  only  sure  defenses  are  the  power  of 
righteousness  and  the  might  of  truth. 

Let  us,  then,  make  our  crusade  a  constant 
search  for  truth.  We  must  be  in-epared  to 
discard  ideas  which  the  test  of  time  proves 
to  be  wrong.  We  must  grasp  new  ideas, 
when  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  right. 

In  world  affairs  we  must  search  constantly 
for  new  ways  to  peace  with  Justice.  We  must 
never  give  up.  We  must  never  lose  faith  in 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

Here  at  home  we  must  resolve  the  para- 
doxea  of  racial  and  national  discrimination, 
of  assaults  upon  the  rights  of  labor,  and  of 
the  threats  to  our  ctvU  liberties.  We  must 
cut  keenly,  as  with  a  surgeon's  knife,  at  all 
IHiurtices  which  deny  our  principles. 

We  must  believe  altogether  in  our  visions 
and  work  to  attain  them.  We  must  dare  to 
dream,  but  remain  in  touch  with  reality. 
We  must  live  fully  today,  but  must  still  plan 
for  tomorrow. 

With  these  as  our  guides  we  nuu>ch  toward 
our  goals,  tf  we  hold  to  these  ways  and  pnir- 
poses.  we  will  regain  the  leadership  we  seem 
temporarUy  to  have  lost.  We  will  again 
secure  the  Initiative.  We  wm  keep  faith 
with  our  lUTistrious  past  and  fulfill  the 
promise  of  our  unbounded  future. 


TW  Svpreme  Court  Is  Not  Infallible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  aacHiaAir 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  I95i 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  on  the  tidelands  issue 
by  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Washington  bureau  and  a  close 
student  of  the  ConstltutloQ. 


In  this  article,  Mr.  Trcdian  takes  tha 
sound  position  that  court  decisions — Ib-^ 
eluding  even  those  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court — are  not  necessarily  in- 
fallible, and  that  the  Supreme  Co\u-t 
decision  in  the  tidelands  matter  there- 
fore Is  not  necessarily  the  final  word  in 
the  matter. 

The  article  follows: 

Thb  TmELAsne  Issxnc  en  Is  tri  Sofums 
CoDBT  Always  Rights 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

It  Is  often  said  tliat  the  Supreme  Court 
is  always  right.  It  woxild  be  better  to  say 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
alvreys  final.  But  even  this  is  not  true.  It 
is  not  true  because  it  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
give  the  Supreme  Court  the  last  word  in 
all  controversies,  specifically  the  important 
ones  dealing  with  national  issues.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  highest  court  of  justice.  We 
know  tliat  over  a  i)eriod  of  years  many 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
legislated  out  of  existence  by  the  Congress, 
whoee  Members  are  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  people  them- 
selves, on  several  occasions,  have  amended 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  overcome  ^xa- 
favorable  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Thus,  the  power  to  act  in  such  cases  rests 
with  the  Congress,  although  the  manner  of 
action  is  subject  to  review  by  the  coxuts. 

In  view  of  the  broad  interest  being  shown 
In  the  various  bills  being  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  tidelands  matters, 
some  for  State  ownership,  some  for  Federal 
ownership,  but  oil  of  strong  partisanship,  tt 
seems  appropriate  to  set  forth  somewhat  in 
summary  form  certain  facts  appertaining  to 
the  decisions  of  ova  Supreme  Court,  lodo- 
Ing  so  it  seems  desirable  first  to  poln«^|||^ 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  being  composed  of 
members  wlio  are  human  beings.  Is  not  al- 
ways right,  and  the  Justices  themeelves 
would  be  the  last  to  assert  that  they  were. 

Secondly,  it  seems  desirable  to  show  that, 
right  or  wrong,  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion never  intended  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  final  in  all 
cases.  Certain  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance should  be  and  were  left  to  the  people 
and  their  duly  elected  representatives. 

sonacs  ooosr  not  Atwava  waanx 

How  often  do  we  see  decisions  of  the 
SuprooM  Court  handed  down  by  a  S  to  4  or 
a  4  to  S  vote.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  dedalons  by  tha  Supreme  Oourt  are  not 
xmanlmous.  During  the  last  0  jrears  the 
Court  has  handed  down  aome  122  decisions 
by  a  6  to  4  vote.  In  a  6  to  4  decision  we  can 
accept  the  propoeltlao  tliat  at  least  four 
members  are  right,  but  must  conclude  that 
at  least  ioni  members  are  wrong.  If  four 
members  are  wrong,  It  is  not  much  of  a 
mental  Jump  to  assume  that  at  least  one 
more  could  be  wrong.  When  this  approach 
Is  laid  alongside  of  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  during  the  last  15  years  has 
reversed  itself  on  over  30  occasions,  one  mxist 
concede  that  the  Court  could  not  be  right 
on  all  occasions  at  all  times.  Either  its 
first  decision  was  right  and  the  reversing 
opinion  was  wrong,  or  the  reversing  c^inlon 
was  right  and  the  original  opinion  was 
wrong.    Both  could  be  wrong. 

The  err  Is  human,  and  the  members  of  tfaia 
Supreme  Covirt  are  very  much  human.  Be- 
ing human  they  can  and  do  err.  That  they 
do  err  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
a  member  among  them  who  has  not  been  in 
the  min(Hlty  on  various  ocoasions.  Here  Is 
an  anatsrsis  of  the  decisions  ot  the  Co\irt 
during  the  last  6  years  for  the  ptupoae  of 
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CONCBJaSSlONAL  RECORD  —APPENDIX 


■fifitalnliig  the  ntunber  of  times  each  bas 
(Uasentcd.  Tbe  table  below  gives  the  names 
ct  tbe  Juatloee,  tbe  niimbw  oi  times  each 


Jiutioe  hat  been  in  the  mlnortty  In  eaeb 
of  the  last  S  yean,  and  the  total  far  the  6 
yean: 
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BUFBEUS  COVWt  SHOULD  MSVU  BS  FOTAI.  IM  ALL 
CASXS 

T^uly  It  could  be  most  dangerous  to  re- 
pose In  any  Supreme  Court  complete  finality 
of  aU  iBsues  that  might  affect  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  That  shoTiId  be  left  to  tbe  people 
and  was  left  to  the  people  in  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  in  providing  for  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Certain  other  important  matten,  however, 
but  of  less  importance  than  amending  the 
Constitution,  were  left  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives— the  Senate  and  the  Ho\xse  of 
Bepresentativea — by  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

POWX8S  or  COHGXZSS 

Tbe  framen  of  the  Constitution  knew  that 
they  were  reposing  great  powen  in  the  Sen- 
Ate  and  the  House.  They  had  to  repose  such 
powen  somewhere  and  it  was  deemed  best  to 
repose  those  powen  either  in  the  people 
themselves  or  those  most  responsible  to  the 
people — their  elected  representatives.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  extends  to  Congress  some 
18  specified  powen.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
set  forth  all  of  those  enumerated  powers. 
Suffice  to  say,  however,  that  the  last  of  these 
specified  powen  states  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  power  : 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powen  and  all  other  powers 
Tested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  foregoing  quoted  provision  Congress 
was  given  broad  powen  to  carry  Into  exe- 
cution "all  other  powen  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  In  any  department  or  officer  there- 
of." In  other  words  any  power  vested  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  what- 
ever It  might  be.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  for  carrying  such 
powen  Into  execution. 

aomssioif  or  nxw  btatxs 

Now.  ty  article  IV.  section  3,  new  States 
may  be  admitted  in  the  following  manner: 

"New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  mon  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress." 

Singly  if  the  consent  of  Congress  must 
be  had  before  a  new  State  Is  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Congress  would  have  the  right 
to  say  on  what  temu  that  State  should  be 
admitted. 

Thus,  even  though  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
might  have  thought  that  a  State  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  minus  the  ownenhip 
of  the  tldelands.  yet  under  article  I,  secUon 
a,  paragnph  18,  the  Oongreea.  having  the 
power  to  make  all  laws  for  carrying  into 
execution  all  powers  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  right   to  exercise  the  last 


thought  <m  the  matter;  and  if  the  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  should  have  a  thought  on 
the  matter  contrary  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  has  ttw  power  to  effectuate  that 
thought.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
congressional  thought  should  stand. 

CHATICAK'S   DISCLAIMXB 

On  numeroiu  occasions  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Chapman  has  debated  the 
tldelands  matter  on  the  radio.  He  takes 
two  positions:  (1)  He  takes  the  position  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  paramount 
right,  and  that  he  will  not  debate  the  merits 
of  the  decision;  (2)  he  then  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Congress  should  not  nverse  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  a  matter  is  right  merely  because  a  Court 
has  decided  an  issue  in  a  certain  manner, 
then  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  taking 
an  appeal.  But  obviously  court  decisions 
are  not  always  right.  Mr.  Chapman,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  doubtless  appealed 
many  cases  from  inferior  courts  to  higher 
courts  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  was  wrong.  From  his  mental 
gynanastics.  however,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  so  long  as  the  decision  was  the  way  of 
his  thinking,  the  decision  was  right.  He 
cares  not  to  inquire  into  any  injustice  that 
might  exist. 

So,  regardless  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
or  their  duly  elected  representatives,  have 
the  right  to  spread  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  out  on  the  table  and  decide  to 
whom  these  tldelands  belong. 


R*bert  Marin  U  Follctte,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KpnmoTA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWI'liaj  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Robert  Marion  La  Pollette,  Jr.,  was  a 
great  American  and  one  of  the  most 
loved  and  respected  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  His  contributions 
enriched  the  world  and  were  not  limited 
by  the  boimdaries  of  the  State  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin  will  always  be  Identified  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  and  in  the 
pages  of  our  history  with  the  political 
tradition  of  the  La  Pollette  family.  The 
distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father.  Bob  La  Pollette,  made  an  imprint 
on  his  State  and  in  the  Congress  which 
will  long  endure.  His  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  humanity. 


The  death  of  a  man,  however.  Is  In 
reality  more  than  an  Incident  of  history. 
It  is  a  tragedy  to  those  who  knew  him 
well  and  to  those  who  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him.  One  such  friend  and 
associate  wrote  an  editorial  in  a  maga- 
zine which  was  close  to  Bob  La  Pollette's 
heart.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Robert  Marion  La  Pol- 
lette, Jr.,"  written  by  Morris  H.  Rubin 
editor  of  the  ProgressiTe,  and  published 
in  the  April  Issue  of  that  magazine,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd. 
asfoUows: 

ROBBT  ICabiok  La  FOLLCTTS,  Jb. 

X 

The  death  of  Robert  Uarlon  La  FoUette. 
Jr..  by  his  own  hand,  has  shocked  and  sad- 
dened countless  Americans  to  whom  he  was 
the  authentic  symbol  of  democracy  at  high 
tide.  The  end,  by  gunshot  at  his  Washing- 
ton home,  February  24.  came  as  a  tragic  epl- 
logxie  to  a  fath«r-and-8on  story  which 
spanned  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  United 
States  Senate — a  story  that  chronicled  the 
rise  of  an  indigenous  American  progressivism 
whose  imprint  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
forward-looking  law  of  o\ir  time. 

Bob  La  Follette  chose  death  to  the  torment 
of  recurring  lUness.  He  confided  to  no  one 
in  his  last  agony.  But  those  who  knew  him 
best  knew  he  had  despaired  of  recovering  his 
health.  His  despondency  grew  noticeably  in 
the  last  months  as  illness  bore  down  on  him 
more  frequently. 

Always  the  most  conscientious  of  men,  he 
fell  to  brooding  that  ill  health  was  robbing 
him  of  the  chance  to  do  the  kind  of  Job 
he  wanted  to  do.  This  we  know;  all  else  is 
conjecture.  But  who  can  doubt  that  a  deep- 
ening concern  over  the  state  of  the  world 
contributed  to  the  despair  in  a  man  who  >»»4 
given  so  much  to  build  a  better  world? 

I  think  I  liave  some  appreciation  of  how 
much  Bob  La  FoUette  gave  to  that  str\iggle 
for  a  better  life  for  all.  I  knew  him  as  a 
friend  for  IS  yean  and  for  half  that  span  as 
my  chief:  he  was  president  and  I  the  editor 
of  the  Progressive.  I  have  been  with  him 
when  the  dawn  came  up  tbe  day  after  elec- 
tion, in  victory  and  defeat;  on  turbulent 
campaign  toun  when  he  would  fight  his 
heart  out  from  early  morning  to  midnight, 
and  on  a  few  rare  occasions  when  he  would 
aUow  himself  to  be  lured  to  the  north  woods 
for  a  day  or  two  of  quiet  fishing.  Whatever 
the  occasion,  be  seemed  a  deeply  sensitive 
apint  forever  brooding  over  how  he  could 
do  what  he  was  doing  better  than  he  was 
doing  it. 

Perhaps  this  introspection  was  a  legacy  of 
his  childhood,  when  he  was  critically  ill  and 
condemned  to  several  prolonged  convales- 
cences. Certainly  this  mood  must  have  been 
noxirished  during  the  next  phase  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  associated  with  his  great  father 
during  those  lonely  yean  of  World  War  L 
Bob  La  Follette  was  a  skUled  and  seasoned 
veteran  of  political  struggle  before  he  went 
to  the  Senate.  He  managed  his  father's 
triumphant  campcUgn  for  reelection  in  1022. 
and  "Fighting  Bob's  '  drive  for  the  Presidency 
as  a  Progressive  In  1024.  When  his  father 
died  in  1025,  young  Bob  was  loathe  to  run 
for  his  Senate  seat.  HU  brother,  WiU,  who 
was  to  become  three  times  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin and  to  Join  with  Bob  a  decade  later  In 
founding  the  Progressive  Party,  was  undisr 
the  constitutional  age  of  30.  Bob  yielded  in 
the  end  after  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching 
had  convinced  him  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  the 
Progressive  nwvement. 

He  won  In  1025,  and  In  1008. 1934.  and  1940. 
He  was  defeated  in  1946.  partly  because  con- 
science kept  him  on  the  Job  in  Washington, 
and  partly  because  many  workers  were  duped 
by  the  Communist  leaders  who  then  con- 
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trolled  the  CIO  In  ICOwaokee  into  batmy- 

Ing  their  best  friend. 

Bob  La  Follette  brought  to  the  Setiate  in- 
corruptible integrity,  parliamentary  skm 
without  parallel  then  or  now.  ■  Clear,  studi- 
ous mind,  a  selfless  devotion  to  the  public 
Interest,  a  conviction  that  means  were  as  im- 
portant as  ends,  and  an  aweaoma  c&padty 
for  hard  work,  which  often  taxed  his  strength 
to  the  breaking  point. 

Ha  never  rose  in  tbe  Senate'  UBtll  he  had 
mastered  the  subject  of  debate^  He  spumed 
every  form  of  sensationalism.  His  infiuence 
la  the  Senate  beewna  ao  graat  that  although 
he  was  a  Progressive  minority  of  one.  he  waa 
often  more  tf eetive  behind  the  scenes  than 
party  leaden  who  oofnmaruiad  large  hloca  of 
votes.  It  was  a  measun  of  his  atateaman- 
shlp  that  although  the  people  loved  him  for 
the  enemies  he  nuide,  his  enemies  begrudg- 
Ingly  respected  him  for  tbe  dean,  hard  way 
he  fought  for  all  the  people  all  tbe  tlma. 

n 

Bob  La  Follette*8*  impact  on  the  legislation 
of  his  time  was  decisive.  Often,  especially 
in  the  early  yean,  his  views  were  hooted 
down  until  bitter  eq>erlenoes  proved  the 
soundneas  of  what  had  been  Jeered  at  as 
wild-eyed  radicalism. 

In  1928,  he  appeared  before  the  BepubU- 
ean  National  Convention  to  \zrge  adoption 
of  progressive  measures  to  prevent  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  he  saw  conrdng.  But,  as  Will 
Rogers  reported  at  the  time:  *^oang  Bob 
La  Follette  made  the  only  real  speech  of 
the  convention.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
peop!e.  He  was  listened  to,  but  his  amend- 
ments were  not  adopted.  They  kept  in  the 
Wall  Street  ones." 

Early  in  1939.  Bob  La  IViIlette  pleaded  for 
curbs  on  the  runaway  stock  market,  and 
when  nothing  waa  done  and  the  craah  came 
later  that  year,  he  implored  the  HooTMr  ad- 
ministration to  establlah  n  program  of  JoIm 
for  the  unemployed  and  assistance  for  des- 
perate farmen.  But  he  wns  not  heeded.  It 
was  not  tmtfl  the  Roosevcdt  administration 
earae  to  ixywer  that  some  of  his  views  {u-e- 
Tailed,  for  the  New  Deal  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  La  Follette  philosophy  in  those 
first  yean  of  crisis  and  lecovery.  Bob  La 
Follette  fought  for  the  best  at  the  New  Deal 
measures,  although  in  later  yean  he  became 
sharply  critical  of  what  ha  felt  was  a  Booee- 
▼elt  retreat  from  progressive  reform. 

Throughout  the  thirties  Bob  La  FoUette 
served  as  tbe  conscience  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  his  painstaking  investigation  of  cor- 
porate agricultture  and  oppressive  labor  prac- 
tices that  prepared  the  waj'  for  basic  reforms 
in  both  fields.  The  invistlgatlon  by  the 
La  Follette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  stands 
as  a  lamtnar^  tn  congresHlonal  history.  It 
was  a  model  of  fairness  and  thoroughness — 
in  every  way  the  direct  opposite  of  the  Idnd 
of  Inqvilry  his  successor  was  to  conduct  yean 
later. 

Bob  La  Follette  fought  bis  baart  out  on 
every  meaningful  front  of  his  era — social 
secinlty,  health,  housing,  minimum  wages, 
rural  electrification,  fanri  credit,  and  re- 
habUitation.  rivar-vaUey  dcretepment.  pro- 
tection of  labor  unkme,  taxation  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  protection  of  amall  buainess 
against  monopoly,  and  tbe  modemlsatloix  at 
congressional  methods  of  cperation. 

A  fundamental  phllosoptiy  ran  through  his 
every  move  and  vote  in  tho  Senate.  He  waa 
wedded  to  freedom.  Freedom,  not  In  the 
deadening  legalisms  of  the  old  guard,  but 
freedom  for  all  people  of  (01  classes,  creeds, 
and  colon  to  enjoy  equality  of  opportunity. 
He  summed  it  up  for  readers  of  the  Progres- 
sive in  June  1940,  in  a  frcnt-page  editorial 
entitled  "A  Faith  To  Fight  IPor." 

"Freedom.  as  I  understand  that  precioiu 
word,"  he  wrote,  "does  not  mean  the  freedom 
to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  It  does  not 
mean  freedom  to  live  in  a  sqxiaUd  slum.  It 
does  not  mean  freedom  to  spend  one's  old 
age  as  a  charity  ward.    It  does  not  mean 


freedom  to  die  of  curable  disease  because  of 
lat^  of  ftmds. 

"fteedom,  as  I  understand  its  fullest  and 
richest  meaning,  is  the  preservation  by  the 
people  of  their  individual  liberties — civil, 
political,  and  religious— wlille  i>andlng  to- 
gether as  a  free  people  to  elect  a  government 
of  their  own  choosing  for  the  pxrpose  of 
providing  for  the  common  welfare  of  alL 

"The  choice  is  not  between  food  and  frea- 
dom.  We  can  have  lx)th.  There  is  a  middle 
•'•y — •»  American,  democratic  way — to  give 
the  people  what  they  need  and  want  without 
the  surrender  of  basic  political  rlghta. 

"It  is  in  the  fight  to  reach  this  goal  of  the 
American  Idea  that  I  have  devoted  my  21 
yean  of  service  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  have  fought  against  every  attempt  to  tres- 
pass on  our  liberties  as  individuals,  and  I 
have  fought  for  every  proposal  of  a  social 
and  economic  character  which  would,  in  the 
words  <rf  the  preamble  to  our  Oonstitution. 
promote  the  general  welfare." 

in 

Bob  La  Follette  opposed  American  involve- 
ment in  World  War  n.  He  was  convinced 
that  war  would  multiply  rather  than  solve 
the  deep  maladjustments  which  gave  rise  to 
totalitarianism,  whether  brown,  red.  or  black. 
When  war  came,  however,  he  threw  his 
great  talents  into  the  struggle  to  speed  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion  and  into  the  chal- 
lenge to  build  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

Repeatedly  during  the  yean  of  war  Bob 
La  niUete  pleaded  with  the  Administration, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  the  columns 
of  the  Progressive,  to  use  Its  Immense  war- 
time bargaining  power  to  secure  agreement 
from  our  Allies  that  wo\Ud  give  life  and 
meaning  to  the  generalities  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  four  freedoms. 

In  1944  and  early  1945  he  warned  the 
White  House  specifically  that  continued  tem- 
porising on  the  fundamental  terms  of  peace 
mifi^t  result  in  Red  domination  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Balkans,  that  the  reinstatement  of 
Zndo-China  as  part  of  the  French  Xmpire 
would  create  tension  and  crisis  in  the  Far 
East,  and  that  failure  to  persuade  Great 
Britain  ftom  her  oil  imperialism  in  the  ICid- 
dle  East  would  produce  mischief -breeding 
eonsequenees  which  would  endanger  the 
peace  then  being  so  deaiiy  won. 

Bob  La  f>olIette's  extraordinary  foresight 
^owed  up  again  in  the  historic  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
H6  favored  the  U.  N.  and  voted  for  It.  but 
he  warned  his  colleagues  that  there  were 
structural  weaknesses  which  would  Imperil 
Its  effectiveness.  He  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  Big  Five  so  all-powerf\il.  Ha 
urged  that  the  representative  Assembly  be 
given  greater  power,  that  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  be  strengthened,  that  the 
U.  N.  Charter  be  baaed  on  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  that  it  include  a 
world  blU  of  rights. 

WhUe  the  war  still  raged  in  Xurope  and 
Asia,  Bob  La  Follette  beggied  the  administra- 
tion to  formulate  and  have  ready  for  opera- 
tion a  large-scale  program  of  aid  to  all  coun- 
tries in  need — allied,  liberated,  and  former 
enemy  nations — so  they  could  help  them- 
selves to  a  sound  social  and  economic  foot- 
ing as  soon  as  hostilities  ended. 

"This  Is  more  than  a  war."  he  insisted  In 
early  1945.  "This  la  a  revolution — agalnit 
•carcity,  poverty,  and  tyranny." 

And  again  time  and  events  proved  blm 
right. 

Today,  Bob  La  Follette  Ues  burled  next  to 
his  father  under  a  great  white  oak  In  Madi- 
son's Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  It  Is  hallowed 
ground — hallowed  by  two  generations  of  La 
Fonettes  and  by  the  pec^le  who  catight  and 
shared  their  vision  of  a  better  world.  It  is 
hallowed,  too.  by  a  new  generation  that  flixda 
hope  and  direction  In  the  enduring  prin- 
ciples bt  the  Wisconsin  idea  and  the  Amerl* 
can  idea  that  father  and  son  helped  to 
buUd. 


....  Wfcy 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARE3 

HON:  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  kossissippx 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne»daw.  A»rU  i,  19Si 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlssisslppL  lb. 
Speaker,  uzuler  unanimous  coosent,  I  in* 
elude  the  following  article  from  the  Mew 
Leader  for  March  23,  1953: 

Wht  Tauft  Walui  Itxsax  Fall 
(By  Lewia  Corey) 

A  much-needed  downward  revision  is 
United  States  tariffs  is  in  the  cards.  Our 
European  aUiea  ara  united  on  trade,  not 
aid  from  America.  President  Btoenhower  haa 
called  on  Ccmgress  to  revise  our  ciistoma 
regulations  to  remove  procedural  obstaclea 
to  proAtalkle  trade,  and  to  study  and  extend 
the  Ractproeal  Trade  AgreMnents  Act  (whl<A 
eomes  up  for  renewal  in  June).  Demands 
are  mounting  for  scrapping  the  Buy  Am«-- 
ica  poUcy.  The  Nstional  Aasoclatlon  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  enlightened  buaineaamen  like 
Henry  Ford  H  are  calling  for  tariff  revision 
to  enco\u«ge  more  imports. 

Lower  tariffs  further  the  eeonomte  and 
poUtieal  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  economics  of 
tariff  revision  are  simple,  al^ougfa  confilct- 
tng  interests  ecnnplicate  them. 

The  United  States  Is  not  Independent  of 
world  economics.  It  must  import  raw  ma- 
terials, among  them  29  out  of  38  materials 
tedlspensable  for  the  operation  of  American 
industry.  There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  Im- 
ports to  such  materials  alone,  v^tle  efforts 
multiply  to  increase  our  exports  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not  going 
to  accept  that  policy,  whl<A  means  oon- 
demnlng  them  to  a  lopsided  economy  de- 
pendent on  production  of  raw  materials— 
one  of  the  evils  that  capitalist  impertaUsm 
foisted  on  underdeveloped  areas  during  the 
19th  century,  and  against  which  their  peo- 
ples are  now  In  revolt.  Underdeveloped 
eountries  want  industrialisation,  eeonomlo 
diversification  and  tiolanoe. 

More  inunedlate  and  important,  industrial 
nations  like  Japan  and  those  of  Western  Eu- 
rope need  dollan  with  which  to  buy  Amer- 
ican goods.  They  can  get  those  doUan  only 
by  selling  their  maniifactures  in  ova  market. 
If  they  cannot  do  so,  and  their  economies 
collapse.  It  will  shrivel  up  our  exiMrts  and 
blow  up  American  prosperity.  A  world  eco- 
nomic collapse  will  open  Europe  and  Asia 
to  Soviet  conquest,  leaving  the  Uxvlted  States 
Isolated  In  a  Cbmmunlst  world. 

Two  minimum  tariff  changes  are  called 
for:  (1)  Abolish  all  duties,  now  In  some  cases 
as  high  as  20  percent,  on  products  which  are 
Imported  In  small  amounta.  among  them 
dates,  soy  sauces,  unfinished  linen,  and 
handkerchiefs.  (2)  Abolish  all  duties,  now 
ranging  as  high  as  25  percent,  on  all  products 
which  an  not  produced  in  tite  United  Statea, 
including  sugar,  coffee,  ooooa  and  tea,  trop« 
leal  fruits.  Jute,  agar-agar,  and  castor  olL 

Abolition  of  such  duties  win  help  many 
focteigB  nations  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring 
lower  prices  to  American  consumen.  But 
the  decisive  need  is  for  lower  tariffs  on  a 
whole  aeriea  of  products,  including  manu- 
facturea,  even  where  It  means  more  com- 
petition fnsn  foreign  producen  in  our 
market. 

TbiB  point,  about  which  moat  foreign  coaa- 
plaints  are  made,  vrlll  evoke  the  greatest  op- 
position, especially  from  small-business  men 
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Mid  labor  unlooa.  Yet  the  United  States,  as 
a  creditor  nation,  must  Increase  Its  Imports 
In  the  Interests  of  tbe  overall  economy.  Our 
coxmtry  cannot  export  unless  foreign  nations 
are  able  to  buy,  and  they  can  get  the  money 
with  which  to  do  so  only  If  they  sell  their 
goods  In  our  market.  It  Is  a  simple  fact, 
which  many  people  fall  to  grftsp,  that  for- 
eigners who  sell  goods  In  the  American  mar- 
ket do  not  salt  away  the  dollars;  they  use 
th«B  to  buy  American  goods.  The  total  ef- 
fect Is  to  Increase  production,  sales,  and 
employment,  and  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  our  people. 

There  are  a  limited  nimiber  of  ways  for 
fnvlgners  to  pay  for  American  goods,  which 
\  means  Ankencan  exports.    They  can  get  dol- 

*  lars  by  selling  goods  In  oxir  market  or  by 

providing  services  (e.  g..  for  American  tour- 
ists). Or  they  can  pay  with  gold,  with 
money  from  American  loans,  or  with  Amerl- 
««n  aid. 

Foreign  nations  have  little  gold  with  which 
to  pay.  And  It  is  not  good  policy  to  accept 
gold  as  payment,  for  It  means  vlrtiially  giv- 
ing our  goods  away  since  we  cannot  use  the 
gold.  Our  gold  holdings  of  over  $23  billion 
are  burled  In  \mderground  vaults;  they  are 
not  part  of  oiu-  ctirrency,  for  which  we  do  not 
need  the  gold.  Nor  can  we  buy  foreign  goods 
with  It;  foreign  nations  want  other  goods, 
not  gold,  in  payment  for  the  goods  they  sell 
us.  Moreover,  If  we  used  gold  to  pay  for 
Imports  It  woiUd  reduce  our  exports  and  so 
reduce  production  and  employment. 

Services  for  Americans  (including  tour- 
ists) bring  In  a  substantial  number  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  nations,  but  far  from  enough. 
Loans,  of  course,  are  one  way  that  foreign- 
ers can  get  dollars,  and  there  is  great  need 
for  an  Increase  In  private  American  invest- 
ment abroad.  But  there  are  two  limiting 
factors  in  loans:  (1)  Foreigners  want  to  sell 
to  us  as  well  as  borrow  from  us.  and  they 
fear  that  too  much  dependence  on  American 
loans  might  mean  economic  vassalage  to  the 
United  States;  and  (2)  the  borrower  nations 
will  some  day  have  to  pay  back  their  loans, 
which  they  can  do  only  with  goods — again 
raising  the  need  for  Imports.  The  policy  of 
economic  aid.  too.  has  its  limits— both  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  taxpayers,  and 
from  that  of  nations  whose  independence  and 
pride  are  Involved  and  which  Increasingly 
^ant  trade,  not  aid,  from  America. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  need  for  lower 
American  tariffs  to  encourage  more  Imports. 
In  the  final  analysis,  foreign  trade  is  and 
mxist  be  an  exchange  of  goods  for  goods. 
American  exports  in  1952  were  •14,800  000  000 
and  imports  only  »10,600.000.000;  the  world's 
Uade  deficit  of  $4,200,000,000  was  covered  by 
economic  aid  amounting  to  94,500,000  000 
(of  which  $1,750,000,000  represented  mUltary 
aid) .    This  situation  cannot  long  go  on. 

It  so  happens  that  our  economic  welfare 
and  worldwide  political  Interests  tie  in  with 
a  more  liberal  Import  policy.  Such  a  policy 
can.  in  addition  to  meeting  the  overall 
needs  of  oiir  economy,  be  xised  to  get  rid  of 
high-cost,  low-wage  producers,  thereby  fur- 
ther rationalising  American  Industry  and 
lowering  prices  for  consumers. 

A  more  liberal  tariff  policy  U  not.  however, 
a  simple  matter  of  opening  up  the  American 
market.  We  must  have  world  understanding. 
agreement,  and  cooperation.  For  this  im- 
portant fact  should  be  noted:  While  during 
the  past  20  years  the  American  trend  has 
been  to  lowwr  tariffs,  it  has  been  the  oppo- 
site in  a  majority  of  fwelgn  nations.  Many 
of  our  friends  abroad  who  denounce  Ameri- 
can tariff  policy  come  from  countries  with 
worse  records  than  ours.  The  problem  is 
complicated  and  there  is  need  for  objective 
understanding  of  a  mutual  kind. 

For  our  part.  American  Industry  and  labor 
must  accept  the  necessity  for  lower  tariffs 
and  develop  a  corresponding  policy.  For  if 
busing  and  unions  in  smaU  or  stagnant 
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low-wage  industries  succeed  in  restricting 
Imports,  It  will  necessarily  mean  a  decline 
In  expcxts  and  in  production  and  employ- 
ment in  the  export  industries.  But  It  Is 
not  enough  to  tell  workers  to  migrate  to 
high-wage  industries — what  of  the  time  In 
between?  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  one 
Justification  for  profit  is  risk-taking,  and 
that  the  risks  from  competition  and  tech- 
nological change  should  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  risks  from  competitive  Import*— 
what  about  businessmen  who  may  be  driven 
bankrupt?  We  cannot  leave  matters  to  the 
working  of  the  market.  Business,  unions, 
and  Government  should  work  together  to 
Integrate  a  truly  protective  policy  whose 
general  outlines  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  When  an  enterprise  is  driven  out  of 
business,  despite  the  use  at  all  available 
means  to  survive,  a  reasonable  subsidy  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  to  its  owners. 

2.  When  workers  are  permanently  deprived 
of  their  Jobs,  they  should  receive  adequat* 
severance  pay. 

3.  These  workers,  where  necessary  and 
called  for,  should  receive  retraining  for  new 
Jobs. 

4.  In  regions  where  one  industry  Is  pre- 
dominant, there  must  be  cooperative  action 
by  business,  unions,  and  Qovernment  for 
the  encouragement  of  new  Industries  to  pro- 
vide economic  diversification  and  Jobs. 

One  need  not  fear  that  such  a  policy  might 
develop  abuses.  For  it  recognizes  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  by  business  enterprises 
to  survive  the  greater  competition  from  im- 
ports. In  a  definite.  If  limited,  sense,  thU 
situation  can  be  compared  with  the  doom- 
ing of  old  Industries  by  technological 
change — the  ultimate  resxut  of  which  was 
increased  production,  employment,  and  pub- 
lic welfare.  But  there  is  little  if  any  danger 
that  imports  will  doom  any  industries  or 
enterprises  unless  they  are  InefBclent.  un- 
necessary, or  both.  And  if  they  are,  then 
they  ought  to  die.  so  that  the  capital  and 
labor  can  be  \ised  In  a  more  rational  and 
profitable  fashion. 

Enterprises  affected  by  greater  competi- 
tion from  imports  must  stay  on  their  toes 
and  it  will  do  them  and  the  coimtry  good! 
For  example,  American  motorcycle  manu- 
factxirers  complain  that  they  are  being  driven 
out  of  business  by  imports;  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  Imports  began  with  lightweight 
motorcycles  which  were  not  being  produced 
here.  The  Americans  then  began  to  pro- 
duce lightweights,  too,  and  they  now  con- 
trol 70  percent  of  the  market,  althoiigh  the 
foreigners  created  that  market.  American 
output  and  sales  of  motorcycles  today  are 
higher  than  prewar.  Yet  the  manufacturers 
complain. 

In  exports,  too,  we  should  consider  the 
economic  needs  of  other  nations,  and  not 
work  to  hog  It  all.  When,  early  in  195a, 
Italy  and  Germany  Increased  their  exports 
of  chemicals,  American  chemical  companies 
lowered  their  prices  and.  according  to  one 
bxisiness  commenUtor.  went  hammer  and 
tongs  after  foreign  sales.  I  am  not  urging 
that  American  exporters  throw  In  the 
sponge,  but  I  do  say  that  American  business- 
men should  consider  the  effect  of  their  poli- 
cies on  other  nations  (the  Italian-German 
competition  might  have  been  met  by  pxish- 
Ing  the  sale  of  chemicals  those  nations  do 
not  produce)  in  the  Interests  of  a  peaceful 
cooperative  world.  * 

The  United  States  is  an  economic  giant 
whose  actions  affect  the  welfare  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Despite  a  tremen- 
dous economic  power,  however,  we  cannot 
live  unto  ourselves  alone — economically,  po- 
litically, or  morally.  We  must  have  an  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  grand  style.  A  program 
of  bits  and  pieces  won't  do,  for  the  forces 
are  too  great,  they  change  too  rapidly,  and 
the  stakes  are  humanity's  survival  and 
Xteedoin. 


RMolitioa  of  Board  of  Foreifn  Mi«$ioBi 
of  the  Pre$byteriwi  Churcb 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  Tout 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1,  1953 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CONGUssiONAL  Recoro  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  at  its  meeting  in  New  York 
City  on  Tuesday,  February  17: 
FoKdON  Missions  and 
OvxaaBAS  iNrxscHtfacH  SnvicB, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  March  30.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Paot.  a.  Fino, 

United  States  House  of  Repretentative$, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sn:  As  president  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  the  resoluUon 
adopted  by  the  board  at  lU  meeting  In  New 
York  City  on  Tuesday.  February  17. 

This  board  is  the  ofllclal  agency  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  for  carrying  on  its  work  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  Overseas  Interchurch  Service. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  a  body  of  appromibately 
2,500.000  members.  The  board  itself  Is  com- 
posed of  50  members— Uymen.  women,  and 
clergymen— who  reside  in  all  parU  of  the 
United  Stetes.  The  work  carried  on  by  the 
board  is  located  in  34  different  countries, 
including  12  countries  In  conUnental  Europe 
Our  work  Is  always  conducted  In  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  with  the  educational, 
commercial,  and  indiistrlal,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  various  coimtries  Wa 
have  a  parUcuIar  Interest  in  and  large  Invest- 
ment in  work  for  social  and  economic  welfare 
as  weU  as  in  the  training  of  naUonal  leader- 
ship in  each  of  these  countries,  i  mention 
these  facts  in  order  that  you  may  know 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
needs  underlying  our  resoluUons  and  the 
implication  of  the  resolutions  themselves  In 
terms  of  both  the  nation  of  origin  and  our 
own  Nation  when  we  speak  of  the  "uprooted 
people"  of  the  world.  i«wi«a 

In  transmitting  these  reslutlons,  I  would 
urge  you  to  give  very  careful  conslderaUon 
to  this  urgent  problem. 
Respectfully  yours. 

,_,         Prn«  K.  BmcoM*. 

president  0/  the  Board  of  Foreton 
Missions  Of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa.  ' 

RMOLtmoN  or  Foinow  Missiohs  awd  Ov«. 

8^    INIBCHUKCH    SBtVICE.    THK    BOA«D    Or 

FoRKiON  Missions  or  thx  PmttBTTUUAW 
Chttmh  Df  THX  Umna)  States  or  Ambuca 
The  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  aware  of  the  millions  of  uprooted 
people  in  the  world  today  who  have  no  hope 
of  returning  to  their  homelands  and  who 
are  unable  to  find  livelihood  where  they  are, 
urges  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtea 
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ttmitation  of  on*-«lzth  of  on*-  paiecnt  of  cKa 
current  population  restored; 

a.  Enact  such  enwrgenoy  Ifigltfmtloti,  dar» 
tag  tbe  period  until  a  rertsed  and  adequate 
basic  immigration  law  Is  approved,  as  wm 
make  possible  tbe  entrance  for  permaaant 
residence  in  t:he  United  States  of  sotne  $00,000 
■uropean  refugees  In  th^  next  2  or  $  year*. 
Psm  K.  Baocows, 
FreeUfent  0/  tKe  Board. 
CtuMLm  T.  Lnss, 
OenenU  Secretarg  of  the  Btmrd. 


•  ' 


HeaTj  lEcome-Tax  SU$be$  Forecast  for 
GrMtBritda 


1.  Amend  current  Immigration  laws,  es- 
pecially portions  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
so  that  the  present  outdated  quota  system 
will  be  abolished,  aU  discriminatory  provi- 
sions based  on  race  or  nationality  removed, 
and  at  least  the  former  «^nn^^^^l  immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

or  MSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSBNTATIVBS 

Mondaw,  March  3^,  19ii 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sun  tliat  the  people  must  be 
shocked  and  amazed  at  the  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  not 
promptly  keeping  their  pledge  to  eut 
taxes.  Imagine  this  Nation  squandering 
billions  of  dollars  abroad  only  to  have 
these  foreign  countries  we  have  been 
supporting  with  our  tapayers'  money  re- 
duce their  Income  taxes. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  insertinc  in  the  Rcoou 
the  following  article  which  appears  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
of  April  1.  1953: 

BxAVT  laooMx-Taz  Rjamww»  Fancaar  tcm 

QtssT  fiuraor 

(By   Arthur  Veysey) 

LoNBon,  March  $1. — Deep  cuts  In  tnoom* 
taxes  were  forecast  for  Britain  today. 

The  new  tax  schediil*  wUI  be  annoonoed 
by  B.  A.  Butlsr,  Treasury  Secretary.  In  the 
House  oC  Orwnmnns  on  Aprtl  14.  The  tax  cut 
would  ba  tha  second  la  a  row  tor  Brttala 
since  the  ChurchUl  goverament  took  oAoa  a 
lltue  more  than  a  year  agOb  liMt  year  mora 
than  2  million  Bntooa  were  completdy  freed 
from  paying  Ineoma  taass  and  ttaoae  remain- 
ing on  the  roUe  were  given  lighter  aaaeaa- 
jnenta. 

The  new  cote.  It  le  predteted.  wUl  follow 
the  pattern  Butler  aet  laet  year  and  will 
leave  unchanged  the  tax  rates,  which  begin 
at  la  percent  and  go  up  to  97  percent,  but 
will  increaee  the  flgxire  at  whloh  ineomes  be- 
come taxable  and  win  alao  increeae  the  per- 
centage at  Income  which  can  be  deducted 
as  tax  free  beeaiiae  it  Is  "earned." 

These  changes  would  In  effect  reduce  cot- 
lections  from  aU  income  taxpayers  and  wouM 
be  politically  popular  by  affording  the  big- 
gest percentage  of  reUef  to  persons  with  small 
lacomea. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  Bure  tnoentlve  for 
business,  the  BrltlA  Treamry  li  alao  expected 
to  reduce  taaes  on  vndlatrlbuted  proflU  at 
oorporattona.  and  to  tocreaae  the  amount  at 
earnings  which  corporatftons  ean  write  off  ae 
depreciation. 

In  preeenting  Indtrldual  spending  plane 
for  their  own  departments.  Oiurehlll's  min- 
isters have  been  able  to  cut  tbe  overall 
demands  a<  civilian  bureaus  by  12  percent. 
The  amount  aaked  for  military  departments 
has  increased  by  a  third  of  a  bUllan  dollars, 
but  this  ean  be  mora  than  balanced  tr  tb» 
civilian  departmeaia'  eavlngs. 

Last  year's  budget  called  for  an  overall 
wpeadlture  U  aboot  $11.6  tmkm.    Taxes 

»•  iiU  C4  .1-'.  •-  : 


•«P»cted  to  yield  about  $1$  tauikn. 
producing  a  surpJus  of  a  bUUoo  and  a  half. 

Butler  is  expected  to  seek  a  much  smaUar 
surplus  In  the  ootnlng  year  and  will  there- 
fore be  able  to  make  double  tax  outs.  He 
sought  a  surplus  last  year  In  an  eff^irt  to 
continue  a  practice  begun  by  the  SodaUsts 
St  soaking  iqi  looae  mooey.  The  amount  of 
looae  money  dreulatbig  In  Britain  Is  much 
lower  today  than  a  year  ago  and  the  trend 
now  Is  to  Inerease,  tather  than  reduce,  {ulvrnte 
buying  power. 

Blch  Britons  are  lltUe  concerned  with 
proposed  Income  tax  changea.  Their  ac- 
countants have  already  found  comfortable 
loopholea  In  the  tax  laws.  The  burden  of 
British  Income  tases  now  lies  00  persons 
with  incomes  of  leas  than  $7,000  a  year. 
Such  persons  pay  00  percent  of  the  $6  bUUon 
coUected  annuaUy  in  private  and  corporate 
Income  taxes.  About  a  bilUon  aad  a  half 
c€  tbe  total  is  coUected  for  the  Government 
by  employers  and  deducted  from  paychecka. 


Tee  Secret  Te  Pfcetegnyk    T—  Kr  To 
Believe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

Df  THB  HOOSB  OF  BBPRS5KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  19$3 

Mr.  JENKINS.  B«r.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not overestimate  the  importance  of  tbe 
expansion  and  utilization  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. This  is  one  of  the  great  discov- 
eries of  all  time. 

There  appeared  recmtly  in  caob  of  the 
widely  read  magazines  a  very  interest- 
ing and  Instructtve  article.  Tliis  article 
deals  with  the  great  atomic  energy  plant 
now  being  constructed  in  southern  Ohio. 
The  location  of  the  proposed  plant  is 
very  close  to  my  congressional  district, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  where  I  was 
bom  and  brou^t  up. 

Tbe  article  shows  how  much  elee- 
trlcity  win  be  consumed  at  the  mam- 
moth plant,  and  It  shows  the  business 
acumen  manifested  by  the  privskte  power 
c<»npanies  in  pooling  th^  resources  to- 
gether so  as  to  do  one  of  the  largest 
electric  power  Jobs  that  has  ever  chal- 
lenged them  before.  How  well  they  have 
accomplished  their  job  is  shown  by  this 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which  Is  as  follows: 

Too  SxcxcT  To  PwoToaa&m — ^I>9o  Bis  To 
Bklisvs 

Amerioali  newest  atomic  project  Is  being 
rvnhed  to  completion  ha  Pike  Ooimty,  Ohio. 

Details  are  secret,  of  course.  But  tbhi 
much  ts  known:  the  A-bomb  projeet  will  be 
the  biggcet  single  electric  power  customer 
In  history. 

Two  off  ttie  largeet  eleotrle  power  plants 
In  the  world  will  supply  tbe  needed  power. 
Together  they  win  generate  more  Oeetrlctty 
than  New  York  City  usee — nearty  as  much  as 
aU  the  people  and  Industries  In  Ohio  now  use. 

Tn  speed  America's  defense,  they  are  being 
tonUt  fast.  From  the  construction  workers 
to  the  equipment  manufacturers,  everyone  Is 
geared  to  record-breaking  performance. 

Theee  are  impresalve  facts,  but  so  is  this 
fact: 

The  two  big  coal-bumtng  eleetrte  plants 
were  conceived,  designed  and  ar^  belag  built 
by  a  group  at  aeSghbcrlng  eieetrlo  light  and 


power  eompanietf.  Ftfteea*  of  them  Have 
j<rined  together  to  form  ttie  $400  million  OWo 
Valley  Beetrlo  Corp.  to  finance  and  operate 
this  huge  power  project. 

This  means  quick  action  for  the  Atomie 
Bnergy  Commission.  For  the  oompcmlee  will 
supply  urgmtly  needed  power  for  eonstruo- 
tlon  from  their  own  systems — even  befwe 
the  new  electric  plants  are  completed.  It 
also  means  that  a  large  reserve  of  electrta 
power  wUl  always  be  avallab4e. 

Here's  further  proof  that  the  very  biggest 
eleetrte  power  jobs  can  be  handled  quickly 
and  elBciently  by  Amerlcals  electric  light 
and  power  companies.  For  if  one  company 
alone  cant  do  It, 'Several  together  can — and 
will. 


Scvlptve  of  Libertj  for  Torktowii 
Viderj  If  onoBeBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vxw&ma  ■■  ^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNI'I'EU  STAISS 
Wednesday,  AprU  1. 195i 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap« 
pendiz  o^  the  Rxcoui  an  article  by  Mr. 
Oskar  J.  W.  Hansen,  sculptor,  entitled, 
"The  Sculpture  of  Liberty  £or  the  York* 
town  Victory  Monument. " 

T^ere  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoeo» 
k&  follows: 

Thb  ScDurme  or  lixsotrr  soa  tbb 

YOBKTOWir   VIOKHIT    MOITVMMWt 

(By  OAmt  J.  W.  Hansen) 

*Tt  is  still  the  considered  opinion  of  man- 
kind." says  tbe  sculptor  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Torktown  \1ctory  Moniiment  in  the 
following  exclusive  Interview,  "that  when 
lightning  actually  strikes  It  Is  an  act  of  God." 
The  lightning  did  strike  and  doftroy  the  face 
and  flgxire  of  Liberty  by  toppling  her  from 
the  shaft  at  Yorktown.  *7  woiUd  consider 
It  unbecoming."  continues  Sculptor  Hansen, 
"to  question  provMenee  as  to  the  motives 
for  His  acts:  what  Ood  does  that  He  does." 

"That  a  loss  dt  face  by  Liberty  at  the 
national  shrine  of  Yorktown  constttutss  a 
calamity  of  no  small  dimensions  has  been 
brought  home  to  this  scxilptor  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms  by  the  continued  interest  and 
clamor  of  the  American  public  to  learn  when 
their  Liberty  win  be  restored  to  Mxem  intact. 
To  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  and  to 
the  Armed  Forces  In  particular,  the  victory 
monument  at  Yorktown  has  beocnoe  an  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  both  to  the  testament  of 
the  pcMt  and  the  aspirations  of  oiir  national 
future.  While'  the  face  of  Liberty  m\Mt  needs 
remain  hidden  antll  eventually  unveiled  at 
Yor^  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  wlU,  since  the  carving  from  my  model  al- 
ready approved  by  the  United  States  has 
ptwsed  the  half-way  point,  try  to  give  the 
public  an  iinderstaading  ot  the  taalE  Involve^ 

>  The  15  companies  which  have  formed  the 
Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp.  headed  by  Philip 
Spom,  president  of  American  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.:  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.,  the 
Cincinnati  Oas  tc  Electric  Co.,  Ooliimbus  and 
Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.,  the  Dayton  Power 
and  Light  Co.,  Indiana  &  Michigan  Eleetrte 
Co.,  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  Louisville  Oas 
and  Eleetrte  Co.,  Monongahela  Power  Co., 
Ohio  Bdison  Co.,  the  Ohio  Power  Oo..  Pennsyl- 
vania Power  Co..  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.. 
Southern  Indiana  Oas  and  Eleetrte  Co..  tbe 
Toledo  BdlsoB  Oo..  West  Fenn  Power  Co. 
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te  creating  such  •  monument,  lifoet  of  Mil, 
I  wish  to  Indicate  the  aplrltual  search  which 
{Recedes  and  forms  the  Iron  of  one's  soul  In 
order  to  marshal  thought  at  the  point  of  the 
chlseL 

"In  ttie  above  paragraph  I  used  the  word 
'create.'  and  perhaps  I  deliberately  used  too 
large  a  word.  This  50,000-poimd  block  of 
granite  was  created  to  begin  with,  but  not  by 
me.  I  like  to  remind  you  that  the  brute 
strength  of  this  granite  block  from  the  primal 
crust  of  the  earth  which  we  quarried  at 
Mount  Airy  is  also  the  result  of  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  the  Great  Sculptor  and  was 
fashioned  from  His  mind  while  'darkness  lay 
over  the  bosom  of  the  deep.'  In  It  Is,  for  In- 
stance, the  mineral,  quartz,  which  you  And 
In  fine  crystals  at  the  edge  of  every  leaf  and 
which  tunes  our  wave  frequencies  when  we 
send  our  thotight  out  on  the  ether.  A 
granite  block  Is,  therefore,  more  than  Just  a 
large  stone;  It  Is  a  form  of  capital  asset  of 
the  spirit.  His  spirit,  which  remains  with  us 
always.  What  I  am  doing  then  is  to  work 
consistently,  doggedly,  and  faithfully  at  my 
vocation  as  a  sculptor:  assured  in  the  premise 
that  the  black  will  return  to  me  exactly  what 
I  am  willing  to  put  Into  It.  I  may  record 
there.  If  I  am  able,  the  face  of  Liberty. 

"What  Is  the  face  of  liberty?  What  char- 
acter molds  her  features?  On  this  Pantop 
Mountain  In  the  Albemarle,  on  soil  once 
hallowed  by  the  feet  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  it  Lb  more  likely  that  the 
trxw  nature  at  liberty  may  be  perceived  than 
on  any  similar  spot  on  earth,  outside  of  lit. 
Sinai.  So  it  has  been  a  comfort  to  think 
that  Patrick  Henry  tended  his  tavern  just 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  made  brick  with  his  own  hands 
to  make  a  cottage  for  his  bride:  thoec  same 
hands  which  also  as  an  ordinary  day's  task, 
penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
To  their  day  and  time  these  men,  Washing- 
ton. Jtferson,  Henry,  and  Marshall,  to  name 
just  a  few.  did  not  think  of  themselves  as 
being  more  than  ordinary  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  on  an  ordinary  day,  in  the  acc\istomed 
surroundings  of  St.  John's  Church,  that 
Patrick  Henry  made  that,  for  him,  natural 
and  ordinary  statement:  'Qlve  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death.' 

"Liberty  Is  also  a  much  abused  word,  a 
controversial  word.  Liberty  is  a  woman. 
What  kind  of  a  woman?  The  battlefield  at 
York  Is  a  place  where  men  contended  with 
men  In  the  heat  of  battle.  Liberty  to  White- 
hall and  their  Heastans  was  the  right  to 
rape  a  c<xitlnent.  Liberty  was  to  continue 
to  be  taken  where  too  much  liberty  had  been 
taken  already.  To  Americans,  It  was  there 
established  that  liberty  Is  a  spirit  which 
nurtures,  fosters  and  brings  into  being  free- 
dom. These  two  words,  liberty  and  freedom, 
were  both  used  by  Henry  in  St.  John's 
Church:  but  of  these  freedom  Is  the  greater 
word.  Freedom  defines  the  character  of  lib- 
erty. At  York,  the  so-called  liberty  of  White- 
hall walked  abroad  in  the  dark  of  night  and 
In  the  full  light  of  day  and  held  her  trade 
until  the  guns  were  silent,  when  the  liberty 
of  Patrick  Henry  prevailed.  The  liberty  of 
Patrick  Henry  was  not  only  a  woman;  she 
was  a  lady.  The  victory  at  York  was  a  vic- 
tory of  the  spirit.  There  is  spirit  In  the  face 
of  the  liberty  which  will  stand  again  at 
York. 

"I  stated  above  that  the  liberty  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  was  not  only  a  woman,  she  was  a 
lady.  What  kind  of  a  lady?  To  the  scaven- 
ger empire  which  faced  the  American  Colo- 
nies at  York,  a  lady  becomes  the  most  ac- 
ceptable emblem  whereon  to  crown  the 
sordid  and  ancient  wrongs.  Thus,  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  approved  by  the  ancient  and  pri- 
meval serpent,  may  be  tasted  the  fruit  of 
both  good  and  evil  at  the  same  time.  To 
George  in.  Virginia  was  indeed  the  fifth 
crown  of  that  empire  which  dally  displays 
for  sale  on  the  Imperial  pushcart  et  Hong 
Kong  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides— 


now   guarded   by   the   Chinese    Communist 
dragon.    This  winged  subspecies  of  the  an- 
cient serpent  distributes  temporary  awards 
to  whomsoever  feeds  him  welL    It  will  offer 
pajrmeut  beforehand  In  the  tortn  of  victory 
at  Culloden.  If  his  keeper  follows  through 
with  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  &  Becket,  fresh- 
ly murdered  before  the  high  altar  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.    It  you  deliver  It  aviaUon 
gasoline  and  rubber  at  Hong  Kong,  it  will 
devour    100.000    Americans    commencing    8 
days  after  it  has  been  fed  MacArthur  k  la 
Truman  by  a  special  Whitehall  Ambassador 
In  Peking.    Turn  the  Imperial  thumba  down 
diulng  a  spell  of  pea-soup  thinking  and  pea- 
soup  London  fog  enveloping  the  royal  circus 
and  reception  given  to  the  apostate  scale  of 
the  dragon's  hind  leg  from  Yugoslavia  and  It 
will   devour   Whitehall's    gladiator   air    aces 
before  they  hit  the  ground.     Other  delica- 
cies are  apparently  in  preparation.    America 
is  cautioned  to  consult.     While  we  consult, 
we  should  not  adequately  arm  ourselves  but 
should  forthwith  dig  $20   billion  worth  of 
atomic  rabbit  warrens  in  which  to  train  Into 
burrowing    habits    Inherent    American    ini- 
tiative and  coiurage.     Meanwhile,  Whitehall 
guarantees  that  the  Red  dragon  will  not  bite; 
provided   we   Americans   do   not   distiirb   It 
without    Whitehall's    consent.     It    will    not 
bite,  BO  we  hear,  until  another  special  am- 
bassador from  WhitehaU  tells  it  that  that  an 
imperial  coronation  meal  is  now  served.     To 
the  Whitehall  that  Is,  the  Garden  of  Eden  lies 
eastward  In  China.  Manchuria,  and  Russia; 
whUe   to  America,   they   would    assign    the 
bloody    task    of    advancing    the    unfruitful 
walsUine  of  empire  to  the  narrows  of  Korea. 
When  Patrick  Henry  cried.    Give  me  Uberty 
or  give  me  death,'  he  did  not  have  in  nUad  a 
lady   whose   dreams   were  to  be  protocoled 
during  long  week  ends  at  Checquers;    he 
would  have  preferred  death. 

"During    the    early    days    of    the    Pusan 
perimlter.  a  Pentagon  dispatch  related  cas- 
ually the  story  of  an  American  detachment 
which  saw  a  heavy  Red  force,  spearheaded 
by  tanks,  advancing  to  an  only  bridgehead 
in  the  center  of  a  stream  of  South  Korean 
women  and  children.    To  let  them  over  the 
bridge  meant  extinction  for  the  small  Ameri- 
can   detachment.    To    fire    on    defenseless 
women   and  children  was  contrary  to   the 
laws  of  hiimanlty  and.  Indeed,  also  to  the 
laws  of  war.     That  these  young  boys  from 
Virginia,  perhaps  from  Kansas,  or  any  other 
American  State,  remembered  the  respect  due 
from  a  man  to  a  woman,  even  a  Korean 
woman,  and  there  chose  to  die,  may  have 
been  poor  military  tactics;   but  from  their 
understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  lib- 
erty rose  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  ROK 
Army  that  now  la.    At  that  spot,  an  added 
brilliance  was  given  to  the  sUirs  in  our  flag 
upon  their  field  of  blue.     The  far  gase  of 
the  liberty  I  have  sculptured  for  York  sweeps 
also  with  a  mother's  proud  sorrow  over  to 
where  freedom  waits  resurrection's  morning 
upon  the  tortured  hUls  of  Korea. 

"Where  the  Obelisk  now  stands  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  there  stood  for  a  while 
another  image  of  Uberty.  Unlike  her  Ameri- 
can predecessor,  her  name  was  not  invoked 
in  a  church:  opposite  her  stood  the  guillo- 
tine. There,  with  swift  strokes  were  severed 
the  heads  of  the  past  and  future  greatness 
of  France.  The  freedom  of  Frenchmen  did 
not  perish  encased  in  ornate  armor  at  the 
BatUes  of  Crecy  and  Aglncourt.  It  could 
be  wounded  painfully,  but  not  destroyed  by 
the  longbows  of  Britain's  yeomanry.  It  died 
openly,  and  in  the  light  of  day,  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  where  neither  reason  nor  pity, 
and  certainly  not  mercy,  could  be  found 
in  the  face  of  liberty.  The  liberty  sculptured 
there  was  pictured  as  a  goddess  already  re- 
mote In  her  ancient  cruelty.  Before  her 
face.  Madame  Roland  could  only  cry,  before 
M.  Guillotine  rendered  her  inarticulate.  'Oh 
Uberty,  oh  liberty,  what  cxlmm  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name.' 
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"The  face  of  Liberty  which  I  have  made  to 
stand  at  York  has  borrowed  not  a  sln^e  ex- 
pression from  the  one  that  used  to  stand  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  obelisk  stands 
there  now.  Not  even  the  trumpets  of  doom, 
sculptiu-ed  with  her  screaming  image  by 
Rude  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  could  sus- 
tain the  soul  of  a  Nation  In  its  hour  of  perU. 
"When  profound  regret  hss  deplored  the 
terror  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  mind 
hastens  to  turn  over  a  shining  page  upon 
which  the  real  soul  of  France  appears  wear- 
ing the  red  badge  of  courage.  From  Chalons, 
one  crosses  the  Mame  to  where  the  sim  of 
each  present  day  J\ine  stUl  shines  on  the 
farm  land  of  Frenchmen  over  what  1,600 
years  ago  used  to  be  called  the  plain  of 
Maiu^ac.  The  sun  highlights  the  lone  bar- 
ren hill  which  AttUa  chose  for  his  grand- 
stand and  from  where  he  would  condescend 
to  see  the  sorry  remnant  of  the  armies  which 
once  were  the  might  of  Rome  sift  into  the 
dust  of  time  tinder  the  hoofs  of  Asia's  cav- 
alry. From  the  hUl.  he  could  see  the  tent* 
of  Aetltis  and  him  drinking  his  strong  Ro- 
man wine.  A  thin  Une  of  Roman  legion- 
naires shimmered  In  the  heat  while  digging 
trenches  and  driving  wooden  palUades.  It 
was  only  a  thin  line,  so  anyone  could  aee. 
the  plain  of  Maxu-iac,  as  a  stage  for  battle,' 
was  of  AttUa^  ovrn  choosing.  That  this  line 
of  Romans  had  nothing  behind  it,  he  did  not 
doubt,  since  he  had  vanquished  all  the  rest. 
These,  too,  would  stand  and  die  on  the  mor- 
row in  their  silly  rabbit  warrens,  when  hia 
cavalry  would  outflank  them  and  pin  them 
to  their  wooden  stakss. 

"The  sun  also  glinted  t^pon  the  bodies  of 
Merovingian  Franks  as  they  moved  to  and 
fro  among  the  reeds  In  the  marshes.  These 
Franks  who  had  refused  Roman  equipment, 
insisted  a  man  was  better  armed  for  war 
wearing  his  own  courage  than  if  heavy  with 
armor.  Aetlus  did  not  feel  an  outfit  so  fool- 
hardy would  stand  in  line  behind  barricades; 
so  he  assigned  them  the  marshes  and  the 
scouting  and  antlpatrol  detail.  Through  the 
whole  countryside,  the  hordes  of  Asia  in- 
filtrated silently  where  no  vesper  bells  were 
heard  as  the  sun  of  Jtine  dropped  red  into 
the  deep  fog  which  casM  with  night  to  cover 
the  plain  of  Mauriac. 

"Through  the  fog  and  darkness,  the  one 
sound  was  correspondingly  magnified  for  aU 
to  hear.    It  was  the  steady  thump  of  Roman 
sledges  continuing  the  erection  of  palisades. 
To  the  Franks,  the  sound  of  sledges  was  the 
negative  sound  of  defeat;  in  the  way  that  the 
sound  of  defensive  action  has  always  bound 
the  soul  of  man  into  a  lethargy  of  accept- 
Ing  an  inevitable  which  without  being  ac- 
cepted beforehand,  simply  could  not  other- 
wise happen.    Soon  the  blows  of  the  sledges 
were  tuned  out  by  the  crescendo  din  of  bat- 
tle.   Aetius  sent  stern  and  hiuTled  commands 
that  the  Pranks  were  to  resume  position  In 
the  marshes;    but  the  Franks  could  not  b» 
found,  because  they  were  on  the  slopes  of  th» 
hill  and  into  Attila's  camp.    The  fog  shield- 
ed Attila.  as  his  forces  and  wagons  nimbled 
in  headlong  retreat  toward  the  Danube  and 
Asia;  there  to  abide  in  that  lair  whence  evil 
always  retreats  untU  it  gathers  iU  forces  to 
flow  again  outward  as  in  the  present.     To 
Him   who  has  the   soul  of   the  France   we 
love  within  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  the  span 
of  time  is  but  a  moment  from  that  day  at 
Mauriac  to  the  present.     The  red  badge  of 
courage  has  no  certain  day  or  hour  for  tta 
fulfUlment.    It  U  bom  of  spirit  in  the  eternal 
years.    When  the  quiet  summer's  day  of  June 
dawns  again  upon  the  sprouting  seeds  of  the 
peace  of  our  times,  we  will  also  live  to  see 
what  Aetlus  saw  from  behind  his  palisades 
that  day  not  so  long  ago.    If  the  job  is  done. 
It  wiU  be  the  soul  of  France  we  wiU  see. 
the  soul  of  Prance  suspended  against  the  sky 
and  bleeding,  upon  the  bare  hiU  in  our  plain 
of  Mauriac. 

"The  liberty  of  Patrlek  Henry  appeared 
again  to  the  soul  of  France  when  she  stood 


and  died  so  that  the  armies  of  Britain  could 
eacape  the  beach  at  Ostend  in  their  Uttla 
boats.  She  repeated  the  cry  of  »****»ti^ 
Roland  down  the  corridors  of  eternity,  when 
Admiral  La  Borde  calmly  sank  his  fleet  in 
Toulon  Harbor  rather  than  surrender  it  to 
the  Boche:  after  WhitehaU  had  demonstrat- 
ed a^  Algiers  that  It  was  not  wanted  by  tha 
Alllea.  It  is  also  part  of  the  real  sotil  of 
France  that  Clemenceau  was  burled  stand- 
ing upright  in  his  grave.  It  is  part  of  Uberty 
that  we  beUeve  in  the  Besuirectlon.  To 
those  who  no  longer  icmember  the  France 
that  stood  by  our  side  on  the  Field  of  York. 
bimanr»  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  would 
i«o«U  that  Thomas  doubted  Christ  survived 
the  place  of  the  SkuU.  It  is  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  our  times  that  some  have  had  so 
little  perception  that  they  dared  to  doubt 
the  honor  of  Frenchmen.  That  recognition 
of  France  may  not  pass  us  by,  let  us  place 
our  hands  in  her  pireeent  wounds.  The 
Qgure  of  Liberty  which  I  am  carving  for  the 
aliaft  at  York  opens  welcoming  arms  with 
one  hand  ready  to  give  and  the  other  about 
to  bless.  There  may  she  forever,  in  the 
name  of  the  God  who  made  tu  and  of  the 
American  people,  reach  out  her  right  hand 
also  in  blessing  on  the  French. 

"This  figure  of  Liberty  which  I  am  bring- 
ing out  of  the  granite  is  larger  than  Michael 
Angelo's  David.  It  is  a  formidable  task.  One 
may  accomplish  out  of  this  4  bUUon  years' 
old  matrix  only  that  which  has  made  a  weU 
nigh  IndeUble  impression  upon  one's  own 
mind.  It  Is  not  completed  in  a  moment  of 
sudden  inspiration;  with  a  line  of  the  pencil 
or  the  stroke  of  the  bnish.  Required  is  the 
Iron  will  of  a  consistent  and  whoUy  dedicated 
purpose.  Day  by  day  and  chip  by  chip,  one 
must  grow  to  the  stature  of  the  image  one 
brings  into  form.  The  emotions  which  she 
may  evoke  in  the  beholder  must  be  ques- 
tioned in  turn.  It  must  be  ever  in  mind 
that  to  the  shadow  of  her  pedestal  wlU  come 
both  the  young  pressing  upon  the  future  and 
the  weary  returning  from  many  a  battlefield; 
there  to  find  the  inspiration  of  a  spiritual 
preeence  oi  sufficient  strength  to  help  breach 
the  hard  and  uncertain  years.  To  her  must 
belong  the  sectirity  of  permanency.  Her  re- 
pose must  extend  to  this  Nation  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land.' 

"Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  but  a 
summary  of  character  has  been  recorded. 
The  {M-esence  which  now  looks  down  at 
me  from  the  granite  has  a  line  of  the  chin 
which  carries  that  slight  roundness,  that 
contour  of  tenderness,  which  was  the  last 
thing  we  saw  as  the  sandman  shut  our  eyes 
when  we  were  children  and  certainly  the  last 
visage  which  follows  the  torttved  thread  of 
memory  into  the  noisome  sleep  of  many  a 
battlefield.  There  are  the  level  eyes  and 
the  clear  gaze  which  taught  us  the  freedom 
of  imquestioned  confidence.  I  suppose  I 
have  carved  into  Liberty's  faee  something 
of  my  own  Mary's  spirit  observed  as  her 
prayers  carried  our  son  to  sudden  manhood 
on  the  brow  of  heartbreak  ridge;  and  also 
part  of  the  visage  of  another  mother  who 
walked  through  the  vaUey  of  sorrow  with 
her  son  to  the  top  of  the  hUl  where  the 
cross  stood.  Here  I  would  recall  to  Ameri- 
cans the  suggested  features  of  aU  the  patient 
hearts  who  ever  give  so  much  and  ask  so 
Uttle.  It  is  a  face  which  confirms  that  a 
nation's  morality  must  not  violate  the  fun- 
damental decencies  which  hedge  our  homes: 
the  meaning  of  Liberty  is  as  simple  as  honesty 
Itself. 

"When  the  Liberty  of  America  again  graces 
her  shaft  at  York,  it  is  my  prayer  that  every 
American  may  search  her  face  and  find  there 
the  suggested  presence  of  his  own  mother 
and  of  the  mother  of  his  sons.  In  the  face 
of  that  reality  men  have  ever  sought  reas- 
surance for  doing  that  which  life  requires 
and  for  the  approval  which  shapes  our  con- 
duct for  that  day  when  we  may  stand  with 
clean  hands  and  a  shining  face  before  the 
great  white  throne  of  Ctod." 


Wkat  GoTvnor  TaJwidlge,  tf 
TUab  Abo«t  TaxatiM 


el  nr- 


JUL'ISNSICHV  OF  REBCARKB 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  HXW  TOUC 
W  TBM  HOUSB  OF  REPRS8BNTATIVX8 

Wednetdav,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.REBDofNewTork.  lir.Speaker. 
uxKler  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Coit<aB- 
sioNAL  Rbcokd  the  following  statonent 
by  Oov.  Herman  Talmadge.  of  Oeorgla, 
on  the  subject  of  taxation,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  12  issue  ol  the 
Statesman,  published  at  Hapeville.  Oa.: 
HxsicsK  Talmaoqk  Sat* 

Back  In  early  September  1981.  when  the 
National  Congress  was  debating  the  impoai- 
tlon  of  additional  personal  income  taxes  and 
a  so-called  excess-profits-tax  levy  on  corpo- 
rations, we  expressed  the  fear  then  that  such 
action  would  klU  the  gooee  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  and  place  even  further  penalties 
on  individual  success  and  business  expan- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tax  experts 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  held 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  these 
new  levieit,  the  Congress  went  ahead  any- 
way and  im(>oeed  them. 

They  were  pasned  to  finance  the  national 
defense  and  rearmament  program.  Presi- 
dent Truman  demanded  even  higher  rates 
than  the  Ccmgress  finaUy  adopted. 

vox   HIMPWOHT 

Many  of  us  believed,  and  so  expressed  at 
the  time,  that  this  raise  in  Federal  income 
taxation  would  cripple  incentive  and  dis- 
courage investment  risk.  We  urged  that 
the  Federal  tax  structure  be  kept  at  the 
pre-Korean  level  and  that  money  needed 
for  expazided  mlUtary  expenditiu-es  be  real- 
ized from  a  readjustment  of  the  budget. 

Now  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Oonunooe  shows  that  the  last 
tax  raise  by  Congress  has  had  a  very  serious 
effect  for  the  worse  on  expansion  plans  of 
American  business. 

Hundreds  of  corporations  responding  to 
questionnaires  in  a  survey  conducted  by 
this  organization  offered  graphic  examples 
of  why  and  how  these  higher  Federal  taxes 
had  restricted  and  destroyed  their  incentive 
to  expand. 

While  these  explanations  differed  in  detail, 
the  general  story  they  told  added  up  to  this: 
That  when  progressive  tax  rates  confiscate 
up  to  91  percent  of  personal  Incomes  and 
as  much  as  83  percent  of  the  profits  earned 
by  business,  they  become  a  murderer  of  ini- 
tiative, since  they  actuaUy  eliminate  earning 
power  and  c^portunities. 

WSW  PLAWTB  CTntTAn.KD 

Since  corpcn-ate  earnings  are  now  being 
cut  into  so  heavUy  by  the  30  percent  excess 
profits  tax  plus  reg\ilar  corporate  income 
taxes  (increase  from  88  percent  to  62  percent 
since  August  1950) ,  many  growing  companies 
have  little  left  to  plow  back  for  expansion. 

Not  only  are  such  oompanles  unable  to 
finance  their  own  expansiom  but  often  they 
have  Insufllclent  funds  Ivtt  toe  replacement 
of  obeolete  equipment  because  of  Inflation 
and  other  factors. 

This  haa  forced  many  companies  to  defer 
or  entirely  abandon  plans  to  eapaikd  and 
In^iroTe. 

It  is  nothing  short  at  tn0ie  that  eoo- 
flscatory  Federal  taxes  enactad  slnoe  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war  have  bad  the 
result  of  placing  an  efleetlv*  tarak*  on  In- 


durtrtal  eapanaion  In  Um  Nation.  Stnoe  the 
South  la  growing  Industrially.  w«  have  par- 
hapa  baen  damaged  moat. 

CONCLUBIOMB  aBACHSD 

The  surrey  made  by  the  CouncU  of  SUte 
Chambers  of  Commerce  established  the  fol- 
lowing general  conclusions  appUcable  to  the 
country  as  a  whole: 

1.  BUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  plant  expan- 
sion plans  have  been  canceled  by  manufac- 
turing companies  in  the  United  States  within 
the  past  la  to  16  noonths  because  of  *>«gh 
Federal  taxes. 

a.  This  huge  cutback  In  espanalon  pl^T^s 
means  that  several  hundred  thousand  fewer 
new  jobs  wiU  be  created  in  Industry. 

3.  It  is  principally  the  small-  and  medium- 
steed  companlea  whose  growth  is  being 
stifled  by  the  tax  also  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending reUef  to  individuals. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  rectify 
its  Ul-advised  action  in  raising  Federal  cor- 
porate and  personal  income  taxes  to  such 
levels  as  to  kUl  off  incentive  and  Initiative. 

We  cannot  continue  to  remain  strong  aa  a 
Nation  as  long  as  we  are  placing  a  penalty  on 
hard  work. 

Congress  Is  taxing  bualness  out  of  bualnesa. 

People  are  afraid  to  provide  the  rlak  capi- 
tal necessary  to  create  new  enterprise. 

The  suggesticm  has  been  made  that  the 
excess  proflts  tax  levy  on  business  sho-Ud  be 
extended  to  the  end  of  this  year  with  the  hope 
that  some  means  wiU  be  found  to  reduce  the 
budget. 

It  is  time  we  vtap  squandering  the  sub- 
stance of  otu-  people  on  foreign-aid  schenaes 
whose  effectiveness  has  yet  to  reaUy  prove 
worthwhile. 


A  realistic  and  honest  national  adminla- 
tratlon  by  the  Oongrees  and  the  Executive 
could  give  this  Nation  the  strongest  armed 
forces  in  the  world,  could  provide  for  aU  her 
domestic  needs  and  encourage  ftee  enterprise 
under  the  tax  structure  which  existed  prior 
to  the  last  round  of  increases. 

The  answer  aa  to  whether  the  United  States 
wlU  continue  its  role  of  world  leadership 
may  well  rest  on  whether  our  leaders  Uve 
up  to  their  responsibUities. 

Bepreeentative  Rxzd,  of  New  York  State, 
has  introduced  as  House  blU  No.  1,  a  Federal 
Income  tax  reduction  propoeal  which  would 
put  into  effect  July  1  a  6Vi  percent  cut  in 
individual  Federal  income  taxea  for  this  y«ar 
»and  would  change  from  December  31  to  June 
30  the  expiration  date  for  the  11  percent  in- 
crease Impoeed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951. 

The  Bead  propoeal  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  a  vote  of  Sl-4. 

This  bUl  is  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  Re- 
publican I>arty's  preelection  promise  to  re- 
duce taxea. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  give  the 
people  the  action  they  deaoand. 


Mr.  BoUcB  as  a  Symbol    ' 

-nelol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKef"^ 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. David  Lawrence  in  the  April  3  issue 
of  U.  S.  News  k  World  Report  points  out 
tht  meaning  of  the  Senate  fight  a  week 
ago  over  the  confirmation  of  Charles  E. 
Bohlen  to  be  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  says  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  written  a  trade 
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chapter  In  Amerlean  historf •  It  has 
failed  by  resolution  to  repudiate  the 
Yalta  Conference  and  Its  Iniquities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  Inaertlng  the  article  in 
question  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao: 
Mr.  Bohlxn  as  a  Stmboi. 
(By  ObtUI  Lavrenoe) 

The  8«n«te  of  the  United  States  has  writ- 
ten s  tragic  diapter  In  American  history. 

It  has  failed  by  resolution  to  repudiate 
the  Yalta  Conference  and  Ita  Iniquities. 

It  has  fattad  In  voting  on  a  nomination 
for  Amhaaaador  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  reject 
the  phlkieophy  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  who, 
upon  being  selected  for  that  post,  publicly 
testified  In  support  of  the  evil  agreements 
mads  at  Yalta,  where  be  served  as  an  adviser. 
Hs  says  the  agreements  were  all  right  at 
the  tlms— only  thetr  subsequent  violation 
sad  tatsrprstatlon  by  the  Soviet  Union  were 
ivrong. 

But  tbs  faets  show  othsrwlas.  This  eom- 
xaent  li  not  a  case  of  hlndstght.  Within  a 
few  days  after  the  oOelal  aanounosment  of 
the  Yalta  acreement  had  been  Issued  to  the 
irorld  la  l^bruary  IMS,  thers  began  la  this 
ttsfaMas  a  lertes  of  four  sdltortalt  dtaouao- 
lag  ihe  abaatfoament  of  prtadple  and  fla- 
mat  msTMard  of  the  plectiM  at  the  Atlaatlo 
Oharter.  ftia  ehartsr  was  the  heart  of 
AafMrtaaa  Mealtim— It  was  (or  this  that 
Amerteaa  boyi  were  atted  to  tlvt  their  Uvea, 

Za  oat  of  thoM  editorials,  tAs  wrttsr  laldi 

"Talta  has  shaagtd  tht  faoe  o(  aodsrn 
■Islofyi 

"Mob  an  sra  tn  whtah  sotttstlvt  ssourttf 
has  Mw  iht  pruaary  objsettn,  Um  Miidu* 
lusR  Has  iVUM  bow  10  an  tia  IB  whloB  all 
IIM  BMjet  BalliMi  AN  la  IM  aBoft  Iks  law 
yiiiorlbtd  for  Um  «MU«r  aatloM, 

"■unaBdw  Mo,  1  at  Yalta  wm  aequlssotBoa 
IB  IM  Mliurf  a  UlvlL  liloBia,  and  Uthu- 
)  WBSB  Us 


BBla  to  tiaUB  4b  IMO  wBsB  Us  was  ft  partBit 

9t  inusr, 

"lurrandsr  Mb.  I  «ai  lUt  lallisattoB  M  a 
M  Mia  IB  IMI  bal«tiB  MallB  aad 

OhuNMU  la  laka  aspay  tnm  MaB«-«B 

ally   SB!  UM  at  Btr  isrHlery. 
*«l\irrsad«r  No.  •  was  IBs  aossnlanss  of 

•tana's  dsmaBd,  irsi  lalssi  al  IBs  Dum* 


B  Mvsff  of  vsia  ovsr  iBa  tsauhtor  OobbsU  o( 
lUa  mpiiii  UBlisd  NalloBs  okaHs^'* 
ta  lis  PiBrusry  M,  iMI.  ims  IBs  srrllsr 


"llaBy  or  us  win  Sim  bsltsvs  IBal  IBs . 

MsBVs  posllloB  at  IBs  OHmsa  sonfsrMtss 
sBoMM  Bavs  bsMi  tBai  whteh  ws  look  sailtsr 
to  IBIS  war,  aaaisly,  iBal  pesos  sslilsBisnis 
must  awati  IBs  day  oC  vteSory  and  Ibal  IBs 
psaea  sonfsraaas  must  bo  trss  fMss  say  pro- 
^lous  sawnimsBls  o»  plsdgss  on  isiTflorlal 
qussUons  mads  la  sscrsi  or  othsrwlss. 

*»ussla  oottld  nol  quit  the  war  sgalail 
Owrmany  If  dsolsloa  on  Bar  Isrmorlal  ds* 
aaaada  ware  deferred  any  more  than  we  oould 
turn  from  IBs  flthl  afatasl  RlUsr  bsoauss 
ws  fallsd  10  psrsuade  Russia  to  wail  for  ths 
awards  of  a  asaos  ooafsiOBos.  al  whloh  all 
latMrsats.  indudiag  Itas  people  of  Poland, 
would  Bavs  Bad  a  ohaaes  to  be  heard  throuth 
a  goromoMBl  of  Ihalr  own  ehooelna,  aa 
speolfloaUy  provided  for  in  the  AUanUo 
Ohartsr.  wBloB  sayi: 

"TBsy  (Russia,  Brltaia.  and  the  United 
atalea.  eto.)  deelre  lo  see  no  territorial 
oBaagss  iBai  do  not  aooord  with  the  freely 
axpreesed  wishes  of  the  peoples  ooncemed  • 

"We  oaaaot  ooneede  thai  Russia  u  win- 
alng  IBIB  war  alons  against  Oerawny  and 
ao  dsssrvsa  svsrytBlng  sba  asks  for.  u 
Amsrican  Uvss  Bad  nol  ksen  saoriAced  on 
IBs  Wsslsra  Front  and  tf  we  had  not  sun- 
Blttd  airplanes  and  olhsr  materials  undsr 
isnd-leass«  Rumla  could  not  Bavs  OMualsd 
Bar  oflanslvss.  IBs  Amsrican  viswpolni  Bsa 
kaak  of  tt  sMval  HfBl  as  wsU  as  aaeriBsss  cf 
avr  saanpowor  iBouMnds  of  miiss  away 
from  oonunental  United  Butes, 


"Par  American  trtsalign  wm  defeated  at 

Yalta.  American  constitutionalism  was 
scorned  at  Yalta,  and  the  pledges  given  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  that  no  nation — neither 
Russia,  nor  Britain  nor  any  other  ooontry — 
will  seek  'territorial  aggranilaement'  were 
flagrantly  violated  at  YalU." 

Again  In  another  editorial — written  imme- 
diately after  the  resxilts  of  the  secret  sessions 
at  Yalta  became  public — the  writer  said: 

"Sooner  or  later  appeasement  must  end. 
and  Yalta  was  the  place  to  and  It.  RussU 
would  have  respected  us  for  it  and  a  mere 
deferment  at  the  Polish  question  to  the 
peace  conference — or  its  adjudication  even 
before  that  time  by  a  special  international 
commission  at  which  aU  interests.  Including 
those  of  Poland,  could  be  heard,  and  the 
United  Nations  could  sit  In  Judgment — woxild 
never  have  caused  a  break  in  the  present 
aUlanee  between  Russia,  BriUin.  and  the 
UnlSed  SUtes.  If  this  partnsnhtp  is  found- 
ed on  any  such  fraU  basis,  then.  Indeed,  we 
are  in  for  trouble  ahead  and  we  must  ap- 
pease and  appease  and  appease.  •  •  • 

"We  simply  have  been  outmancuTsrtd  and 
outbluffed,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
already  have  begun  to  sacri&oe  our  ideals  and 
prlnolplss  down  ths  long  painful  road  of 
ratlonallssd  lurrendsr." 

Zn  another  sdltorlal  at  ths  tlms  IBs  wrltsr 
said: 

"Whsrs  Is  IBs  coursis  to  challenge  IBs 
compromlsM  sad  IBs  sppsassmsats  thai 
BMsn  nol  yet  ths  unconditional  lurrcndsr  of 
our  snsmiss  but  already  ths  unconditional 
surrsndsr  of  our  souls  and  our  oonwlsncM 
to  IBs  old,  old  decinns  that  *ml|hl  mUs 
rllBi'V 

will  IBIs  Oongrsis  or  anoihsr  Oongrsss 
ysl  lo  bs  slwlsd  tivs  IBs  Amsrlsaa  aniwsrt 


Ttwtf4  t  Ntw  laaliitttoB  Ptiky 

nniNixoN  orniMAiun 
HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OVIttWTOaR 

Of  im  MBUTi  or  nu  unitio  tTAnt 

irtdKfMlBy.  49Ht  I.  INI 

Mr.  LIHMAN.  Mr.  Fi^MtBt.  Iht 
Journal  of  ZntamkUonBl  AlhOra,  an 
MBdamte  puMloBllon  luusd  ky  tht 
iehool  of  XnlamkUonkl  AltBln  of  0»him- 
btk  UiUYtrHty.  kikkd  mt  lomt  Umt  bio 
to  writt  an  krUolt  on  immlf raUoa.  Tho 
krtlela  rtctntly  appaartd  in  that  pubU- 
OBllon.  Z  Bik  uaBBinoui  oonNnI  that 
Um  Brtlelk  aaUUtd  ^Toward  b  Ntw 
ZmmlffraUon  PoUojT  m4  wrttttn  by  ma, 
ba  printid  In  tht  Appendix  of  tha  RiooaB. 

Thara  balnt  no  objection,  tht  artlola 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rnou. 
ks  follows: 

TowABB  A  Kaw  Xmaoaanoit  Pouor 
(ly  Senator  RasssaT  M.  Lbxmaji) 

AsMrloa  was  built  and  dsvoloped  through 
Immigration,  through  the  Infusion  of  now 
blood,  now  snisrprlsa.  and  new  Ideas.  Tta. 
dlUonally,  la  iBls  eountry  tmtu  tbs  Iwen- 
tlM.  Unmlgrallon  was  nol  only  fioely  aUowsd, 
but  even  encouraged.  Only  a  minimum  of 
curbs  were  bapoaed,  most  of  them  during  ihs 
last  quarter  of  tbs  l»lb  century,  lo  prsvanl 
lbs  admission  of  socially  undcslrabls  Indl* 
viduals  and  to  prevent  abusss  sucB  as  IBs 
lavporuuon  of  cBsap  conlrael  labor. 

When  lbs  vssi  virgin  lands  of  IBs  Uniisd 
BUtss  became  prssmpisd.  and  ths  fronUsr 
kscama  an  tdsoloiioal  ralBsr  Iban  a  gso. 
rapBis  soncspi,  M  bscasss  apparsnl  ibal  our 
eountry  could  not  conUnua  la  bs  frosly  open 

!l„!if  JT"^  ,**^  numsrtsal  ttaslUMons 
would  Ban  lo  bs  placed  on  lbs  admission 


of  aliens.  It  was  our  tragic  mlafortunsy' 
however,  that  at  the  precise  time  that  this 
fact  wae  generally  realised,  the  forces  of  lso« 
latkmism.  natlonalUm,  and  bigoted  paro- 
ehlallsm  were  In  the  ascendancy  In  our 
national  government.  Thus  the  immlgratloa 
laws  enacted  at  that  time— in  the  early  nine- 
teen twentlee — were  a  denial  of  the  most 
basic  prindplee  on  which  the  demoeratlo 
phUoeophy  of  our  country  was  founded. 
Theee  laws  were  rather  typical  of  the  phU- 
oeophy of  Hardlng-COolldge  "normalcy,"  they 
were  written  with  utter  disregard  for  ths 
Impact  at  such  legislation  on  the  intera- 
tlonal  scene  and  their  detrimental  effect  on 
our  foreign  relations. 

The  laws  to  which  I  refer  did  place  nu- 
merical limitations  on  total  immigration,  a 
step  with  which  there  oould  be,  in  principle, 
no  serious  disagreement.  But  in  addiUoo 
theee  laws  created  racist,  discriminatory 
standards  to  govern  the  admission  of  Immi- 
grants to  this  country.  After  eons  years  of 
fuggliag,  during  whkh  the  discriminatory 
rules  were  graduaUy  being  perfaeted.  wo  wore 
left  with  the  following  pattern : 

1.  Asiatics  were  totally  eechidsd  from  !»• 
mIgratlOB! 

8.  Negroes  wore  discriminated  against  by 
being  sMluded  from  lbs  populaUon  bass  lor 
purposss  of  computing  Immigrstlon  quotas;  * 

I.  Prospscttve  Immlgranta  of  luropsaa 
stock  bad  to  qualify  for  immigration  under 
IBs  nstlonal-orlgini  principle,  which  In  sf« 
feci  gats  prsfsrrsd  trsstmsnt  lo  indtvidiwls 
of  RrlUsB  birth  and  dlscriminsisd  heavily 
against  nslttss  of  souibsrn  and  saslsni 
lurope.  so  muoB  so  iBsi  Iks  Oovsramsni  ef 
Italy  took  Ike  unusual  ■lap  ef  isunsklni  b 
BfOMst  wllk  Iks  Blals  Dsparlmsnt  sfalBsl 
Ikls  aflMBl  10  Its  pseple. 

Tkoufk  enacisd  la  IIH,  IBs  BaltoBftl* 
•rlglns  priaslpis,  wktsk  Is  today  referred  Ik 
ee  our  iradlUoBsl  spproask  to  iBMBlgrailen* 
did  Boi  10  Into  eteei  ubiu  IIN.  Ondsr  iBe 
BrovisloBs  ef  Iks  IIM  ael.  a  study  wee  made 
le  determine  Ike  elkale  eoBiBestlleB  ef  ike 
wklle  pepulaUoB  of  Ike  vSied  Itaies  li 
IMO,  ApptoKimately  110,000  quote  numkm 
were  Iksn  divldsd  annually  amoBt  IBs  eoua* 
tries  ef  lurops  In  prnportloB  loiks  ilas  at 
Iks  sorrespouding  sihule  eoaiBonsBU  of  Ike 
Vnlisd  BUlss,  as  estsrmlnsd  >r  ikls  Hudyi 
A  quou  numbsr  msds  svallabls  to  any  iIvsb 
eouBlry  la  aay  given  year  and  aoi  ussd  Vy  it 
was  dselaied  tortsllsd  at  IBs  sad  of  tkal 
year. 

The  eoBsequeneee  of  this  rigid,  disertm* 
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iBalory  system  are  well  known:  during  the 
M  years  of  lis  opsraUoa,  naUvss  of  Orsal 
■ritala  kavs  used  ls«  tksn  a  third  of  Ike 


IA.00O  quou  numbers  ouds  svsllsbls  lo  IBsm 
annually.  Xrsland.  Prancs,  and  Nveral  olBci 
countries  of  norlBsrn  and  wsstsrn  lurope 
kave  alae  faUsd  to  uss  all  of  ths  quotu  made 

*II  Bsa  besB  argued  Ibal  It  would  Bave 
besB  SBSreoMly  dlOcull  lo  sasign  speclAc  geo- 
grapBloal  areas  of  origin  10  tbs  Nsgro  popula* 
Hon  of  ths  United  BUtss.    However,  It  le 

r»  evident  Ibal  the  reeaonable  way  of  baa- 
g  ibo  mailer  would  bave  been  lo  Inoluds 
IBs  Negro  population  tor  tbs  purpose  of  com- 
ptttlag  tbs  loui  available  quou  numbers  snd 
lo  divlds  tbat  quou  by  the  fairest  formula 
that  oould  be  devised.  Ths  whole  national 
orlglBa  eompuUtlon  was  based  on  sUtlstlcal 
assumption  of  dubious  vaUdlty  snd  was.  In 
major  respocts.  highly  arbitrary  at  best. 
While  the  Negro  quou  problem  was  only  of 
minor  Unporunes  sa  long  ss  InBablUau  of 
colonial  couniiss  could  enter  the  United 
BUtss  OB  IBs  largely  unussd  quotas  of  lbs 
BsoiBsr  sounlrlss.  It  Bas  bscous  a  ssajor  dls- 
crlmlaatcry  factor  uadsr  lbs  leet  Immigra- 
tion Ad  wblcb  lUnlu  Imsslgratlon  from  any 
eoUnytolOO,  RaperU  In  quou  eoespUalloB 
Bave  BOW  leporud  iBai  fseslbis  ssUmaiss 
can  be  made  as  u  lbs jeograpBleal  erlglB  e( 
large  ssnssBU  of  iBe  Mfro  popuUIIOB.  iBos 
permitting  asslgasasnU  of  auous  u 
on  tbs  African  Oontlnsnl, 


available  to  them.  Thus,  while  theoretically 
admitting  190.000  quoU  immigrants  aik- 
nually,  ths  naUonal-origlns  principle  has  op- 
erated to  limit  quoU  immigration  to  about 
half  that  nxunber. 

While  the  British  and  a  few  other  quotas 
have  remained  unfilled,  there  has  been  a 
crying  need  for  additional  quoU  numbers  for 
other  oountrlee,  many  of  which  have  been 
the  scene  of  large-ecale  religloos.  ethnlo.  and 
political  persecution,  or  have  stiflered  the 
economic  consequences  of  overpopulation. 
Long  waiting  lists  for  quoU  visas  have  been 
the  rule  In  these  coiintrlee. 

The  tragic  Inadequacy  of  our  immigratlop 
laws  became  first  apparent  during  the  late 
1930's.  While  from  90.000  to  110.000  quota 
numbers  were  being  forfeited  year  after  year, 
thousands  of  visa  applicants  were  refused 
admission  because  they  were  born  in  the 
wrong  countries.  Many  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  died  in  Hitler's  conoantration 
camps  a  few  years.  laUr. 

While  immigration  virtually  ceased  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  when  most  avenues  of 
eecaps  for  ths  victims  of  oppression  were 
cut  off,  It  again  became  a  burning  problem 
In  1948  wbsn  ths  wbols  frss  world  wss  fsesd 
with  ths  problem  of  doing  somstblng  about 
turops'i  millions  of  dlsplaosd  psrsoas  and 
eipslisss.  Agsin  our  discrlmlnstory  lews 
paralyasd  our  sffcru  to  Isnd  a  bslping  haBd. 
Ths  Tlotims  of  tbs  Buropsan  holocaust  wsrs 
almost  entirely  nstlvss  of  eountriss  which 
our  Immigration  laws  Bad  staa^wd  ss  unds- 
sirsbis  and  aubjeet  to  Infleilble  reslrlotlon. 

Altkoufb  our  psrmansBl  tmmliratloB  laws 
were  tkua  totally  insdsquftU  to  Iks  Bseds 
ef  our  nstloBftl  poiiey,  Ike  Presldsnl  and 
Oenirssi  were  ft!  Arel  able  to  devise  lem- 
yerary  solutions  by  wkiek  Iks  Untied  Italee 
enuld  mni  Its  moral  rssponslbUtty  and  par* 
tiripsis  In  Iks  humaBltariaa  mission  of  res* 
eulni  thouundi  of  dlspleoed  pereens  and 
eihsr  uprootsd,  homslsm.  and  unforiunau 
meivlduftis,  rirsl,  Preudent  Truman,  tel* 
Ini  under  kla  war  powere,  Issued  an  Bieeutlve 
erdst  mftkiBf  availftMe  ikeuMuids  ef  yohsk. 
•sine,  and  etker  quou  numbers  wklek  kad 
rsmslned  unussd  durinf  Iks  war.  tubse* 
kusnily.  Oenirees  enacted  (INIJ  and  tken 
perfected  (INO)  the  DIsBlaoed  Nffeons  Ael, 
under  whiek  about  140.000  «uoU  numbers 
were  msds  avallabis  le  bs  sBargsd  afalast 
ths  quotas  ef  future  years. 

■vea  under  iBis  eel,  however,  the  natloBal 
origins  principle  remained  undisturbed.  Ws 
die  not  maks  saesm  ■rtUsb  quoU  numbsrs 
STsllsMs  to  Ihs  Dr*s  from  issum,  Osniral, 
snd  BoulBsm  lurops,  Inslsad,  we  reaeBed 
Inu  the  future  lo  mongags  IBs  already  in- 
Kdequsu  quotas  of  IBSss  eounlrles.  As  a 
result.  IBs  small  quotas  tor  iBsss  eountriss 
srs  today  menfafed  by  10  per  sent  for  BMUsy 
yeaie  Into  IBe  future,  eeae  ualU  IBe  Wd 
esniury. 

Thsre  Is  no  doubt  thai  ss  a  rssull  of  Ihs 
Displaced  Persons  Ad  and  In  collaboration 
with  dhsr  eountriss  of  lbs  frss  world,  ws 
bsvs  goBs  far  toward  solving  tbs  displaesd 
persons  problsm.* 

There  are,  bowsvsr.  olhsr  populstlon  prob- 
lems, tbs  seluiloB  to  whick  bss  nd  yet  been 
approached.  There  Is  IBs  problsm  of  rsfu- 
goes  from  behind  the  Iron  OurtaU  who,  un- 
der ths  Influence  of  Void  of  America  broad- 
oast\  bavs  left  thsir  bomw  and  ftad  to  Wdl> 
era  Rurops  in  tbs  bops  of  coming  to  the 
tJniUd  BUtss.  Row  dIaUluslonmg  It  muil 
be  to  find  out  that  lbs  plaos  of  tbstr  bUrtb 
bars  them  from  entry  Into  tbs  United  SUlw. 
There  is  also  the  problsm  of  ovsrpopulalten 
In  countrld  libs  Italy  and  Orssos,  and  tbs 
problsm  of  sspsUsm  In  Wssism  Osrasaay, 

During  IBs  Id  ssssIob  of  IBs  nd  Oonpess, 
aa  opportunity  arod  to  do  soesstBIng  about 
tbsd  ssrtous  problesss,  but  Ooi^rsd  fallsd 

•Hw  oAolal  story  of  IBe  wort  of  the  Die* 
Plaesd  fsreens  nnmmf  Inn  Is  eeBtalaed  Ib 
iissso  to  Asssrtdt  Ths  DP  Rlery,  FUal  Re- 
port of  iBe  United  auid  DUBUiMd  ~ 


to  ad  oonstnicttvely.  Rather  than  Improve 
our  immigration  laws.  Oongreee  leenaeted 
most  of  the  bad  featuree  of  preexisting  law 
and  added  a  number  of  new  dnea.*  Z  am 
convinced  that  a  majority  of  thoee  in  Oon- 
greee who  voted  for  the  so-called  omnibus 
Immigration  biU «  did  so  In  simple  Ignorance 
of  Its  many  defecta,  having  failed  to  study 
this  complex  302-page  legislative  propoeal 
which  was,  In  fact,  a  Pandora's  box  of  leg- 
islative evils. 

In  the  recent  presidential  campaign,  I  was 
greatly  heartened  by  the  fact  that  both 
prealdentlal  candldatee  ezpreeeed  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  immigration  law  and  that 
we  can.  therefore,  hope  ttx  a  new  start  on 
immigration  legislation  in  the  new  Congress. 

On  what  laaalc  aasuitq;>tions  should  such  a 
new  start  restt  It  is  my  beUef  that  as  the 
leader  of  the  community  of  free  nations  we 
must  take  the  lead  in  helping  to  solve  the 
world's  immigration  problenu. 

At  the  apex  of  the  oppoeitton  to  intro- 
ducing Justin  and  humanity  Into  our  im- 
migration laws  la  the  doctrinaire  view  that 
entering  ths  Unltsd  SUtes  for  Immigration 
Is  s  pririlsge  and  nd  a  right.  XiSgally  speak- 
ing this  11.  of  cowd.  true,  but  this  view  rsp- 
reesnts  s  legalistic  approach  to  whst  Is  u- 
dntlAlIy  a  moral  problsm.  Of  cowes.  ws 
srs  undsr  no  contradual  obligation  to  admit 
anyons  to  this  eountry.  Ws  havs  ths  Isgal 
rl|nt  to  bar  anyons  or  svsryons.  luivrsesn- 
nol  possibly  sseaps  our  SMral  obligation  to 
do  our  skars  In  providing  Bavsn  for  Ihs  op- 
prssNd.  persecuted,  and  economically  kope- 
ISM  ^ups  ef  people  wkod  pressnd  In 
lurops  today  is  a  ikrnt  to  psad  and  ksnd 
to  our  own  national  sdurity. 

A  major  part  of  antl*imai|ratlen  ssbM* 
meat  rdls  ob  Ike  belief  tkal  inunlintleB  Is 
eeonomleally  karmful  to  us.  It  rdls  ob  Iks 
dtseredlted  eeoaomis  tkeery  that  ikere  Is  a 
llmtisd  Bumbsr  ef  Job  opporiuattld  Ib  Ikls 
eountry  ead  tkal  aay  addiuons  to  Ike  labor 
ford  kere  must  neeeMarlly  rduU  In  unem* 
ploymeki  Tkti  tkeery  kai  kdk  totally  dli* 
proved  )Kf  Ike  eiperleBeu  of  our  dynamie, 
irewlni  eeoBemy.  We  reallM  new  tket  every 
worker  Is  alee  a  eoBsuaer  aad  u  susk  kslps 
erdU  Jobs, 

Z  em  BOI  trylBi  to  suodl  thst  tksre  are 
BO  UbUH  to  our  ailllltf  to  abeerb  Unmlfr^Bls. 
In  a  society  u  kl|kly  iBleirated  aad  as 
oomplea  m  ours,  It  Is  UaporUBl  aot  to  erdto 
any  imkaland  of  eeonemle  elemenu.  A 
eelilng  must,  iBsrefore,  be  placed  ob  quou 
immitfatloB  In  line  wllB  our  akeerptlve 
capacity,  I  would  pled  tkal  eelUng  mdt 
conssrvstlvely  al  one-Aftk  of  I  percent  of 
our  population  In  INO.  w  approalmalely 
•00.q6o-MO.000.  Aodptlag  one  new  leunl- 
grant  fw  svery  BOO  of  our  inhabitants  annu- 
ally will  Bd  IBrow  our  social  order  or  our 
ecoBomy  out  of  gear.  Ob  the  eonirary.  sucB 
a  llmllsd  aasount  of  UnmlfratleB  wUI  eiun* 
ulato  our  economy. 

Two  soedwhai  dlflsreni  allBougB  boI  nee- 
eedrtly  eonfllotlng.  approaoBd  to  a  solutloa 
of  lbs  iBunlgration  problsm  hau  bssn  sug- 
gssled.  Oos  an>roaob  sails,  d  a  Brd  stop, 
for  tsesporary  Mglslslton  to  adssll  loaooo 
psrsons  to  lbs  Unltsd  Btaiss  outsids  ths 
quou  ■ysum.  A  sscond  approadi,  which  I 
prefw.  would  solve  Itas  problsm  ond  and 

SsU  by  making  psrmsnsnt  ctaangd  In  our 
migration  laws.  Buch  changd  would  pro- 
vide for  sufBolsnt  flsslblllty  to  mdt  all  smsr- 
gsncid  that  wUI  conceivably  arise. 

As  Indldtsd.  I  propod  tbat  our  annual 
quou  iBualgrallon  bs  limltsd  to  ons-Bftb 


•  A  slti^l  UnprefdescBl  Bd  been  ssade  wllb 
regard  to  Aslalld.  who  on  ao  tonger  totally 
secluded  from  immigration  iBougB  iBsy  srs 
stui  subjedsd  to  spdtal  dtssrhaiaatory  teals 
which  do  BOI  apply  to  oiBw  laod  w  dBntc 
groups.  This  Bd  rssulisd  from  IBs 
KsuEs  trlamiU  formula  ef  the  tOM  ' 
gralleB  aBdMalloBaUly  Ad. 

•PBklle  Law  «l«i  «d  OeafH  kd  esd 


of  1  percent  of  our  population  In  test. .  I 
also  believe  that  in  distributing  the  toUl 
number  of  quota  visas,  we  should  do  away 
with  aU  forms  of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimi- 
nation, including,  of  course,  the  discredited 
national  origins  syst^n.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  ooany  Members  of  Ck)ngress 
wUl  be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  the  retention  of  this  system.  To  be  sure, 
during  the  recent  debate  on  the  omnibus 
immigration  bill,  a  handfiu  of  Membere  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  were  sUU  wlU- 
ing  to  defend  the  national  origins  system 
on  the  basU  of  the  master-race  thecry  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Congressman  Wood  at 
Idaho  declared  quite  bluntly: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  queetlon  of  racial 
origins— though  I  am  not  a  f oUower  of  Hit- 
ler—there is  something  to  it.  We  cannot  tie 
a  stone  around  Ite  neck  and  drop  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  Jxist  beoatise  it  worked 
to  the  contrary  In  Oermany.  The  fact  stin 
remains  that  the  peoples  of  Western  Burope 
havs  ouds  good  American  dtlaens.  i  come 
from  thsro,  and  X  am  nd  conscious  of  any 
letdown  In  Bay  toyalty  to  America.  I  bsllevs 
thst  posBlbls  sUtlsUcs  would  show  that  the 
Westsrn  luropean  rscu  havs  mads  ths  but 
citusns  In  Amsrics  and  ars  mors  sasUy  made 
Into  Amsrlosns.  Zn  a  Has  of  troubis  and 
strsd,  suoh  m  ws  aro  going  through  at  this 
tlms.  It  sssBM  to  me  It  Is  pod  tlms  to  Incrssd 
entry  Into  our  eouBSry  d  BMierial  that  Is 
qudllOBabIs,  whsn  ws  havs  a  vsry  largs 
populstlon  of  pMpis  that  we  Bave  Bd  yd 
digdied.  and  wBo  kave  nd  yet  leemed  Mm 
flrsi  prlBSlpld  of  AmerlMB  eitlaensBlp."  • 

OengreeimaB  Wood's  eeBllmeBla.  w  dlM 
meirieally  eppeeM  to  Ike  my  eesend  ef  iBe 
AmerleaB  way  ef  lite,  are  undoukledly  repug. 
Bftnt  to  Ike  everwkelmlki  majdtty  of  Ook> 
ireeemek  of  kelk  polltleal  parlld;  ftlinli* 

Vt^y^'J^^^  **'V'*  member  of  ike  United 
Held  ISAito  enpresesd  e  slmller  visw,  Tks 
oBly  defend  of  the  nftilonaworlflni  prin- 
elpfc  IB  Ike  UBiied  Matoe  kenau  was  o«erei 
ky  Ike  ipokeer  of  Ike  new  Immigration  meas* 
eBBMv  mfUmir,  et  Nevada,  wBe  dd 
_i 

*lt  we  eerap  the  BalloBal*oHfln  formula, 
we  wUI,  In  the  eaurd  af  a  geaerellon  d  so, 
sBaBte  IBe  etBale  and  eullurel  eempeelllon 
of  Ikls  Nation.  Ths  Umm,  Mr.  Prssldsai.  ad 
loo  perilous  fd  uc  to  unkw  blindly  with  ow 
basis  iBslltutloBs."* 

UBdd  IBs  proposal  to  wBlsB  Bsnator  Me> 
addressli 


irsssing  himssit,  ths  totftl 

numbd  of  quou  Immlgranu  ovw  10  ysars. 
an  sntirs  gsnsratlon.  would  bs  squal  to  B 
psrdnl  of  our  population  in  IMO.  Undw 
IBs  proposal  whwh  Z  have  hero  put  forward. 
It  would  be  equal  to  •  psrcsnt.  If  compared 
with  IBe  aBllclpatod  populeUon  at  iBe  ead 
d  iBle  period,  IBe  pereoBlegd  would  be  1.1 
pereeal  aad  44  perdat,  respdtlvsly,*  This 
would  iBoluds  our  total  aumbd  of  Imssl- 
granls— Irom  Bngland  and  Sdtland  d  well 
d  from  Zlaly,  Oreeee,  the  Raltls  eountriss. 
wuthsastdn  litfops,  and  Ihs  Wdl  Zndld. 

Zs  It  rsasonabis  to  smums  that  our  tradi- 
tions, our  Institutions,  our  eulturs,  our  so- 
cial fabric  ars  all  w  wsak  tbat  ons  uprootsd 
Btrangsr.  whsn  placed  among  BOO  Americans 
secure  In  thsIr  positions  In  Ufs,  their  Jobs, 
aad  thsIr  community,  will  Jsopardld  ths 
hundreds  or  csuss  them  to  give  up  their 
accustomed  way  of  llfst  Zs  It  not  far  mors 
rsasonabis  to  smums  that  ths  strangw  will 
quidly  bs  ssslmllalsd  by  ths  hundreds  and 
bscoms  pan  of  ihsmT 

Zf  ws  do  away  with  ths  national-origins 
prindi^s.  In  what  mannw  shall  we  allodU 
quou  vids  In  ths  futurst  Zt  sssms  to  ms 
that  we  ehouM  la  Ihet  ead  be  luMed  by 
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four  principal  oonslderatlonr:  our  own  na- 
tional Intoraat  and  the  use  of  immigration  aa 
•n  Implemant  of  foreign  poUcy;  the  deslra- 
hUitj  of  reuniting  families:  the  beneflta 
irttlch  our  country  can  derive  from  Infusion 
or  a  nmlted  itream  of  desirable,  adaptable, 
and  younger-age-group  Immigrants  Includ- 
ing aoBie  with  significant  skills  and  talents; 
and  our  humanitarian  obligations  to  the 
Victims  of  perseeutloD  or  OTerpoptilatlon. 

I  cannot  aae  much  avgument  about  these 
eiltwla  oC  Immigration.  HoweTer,  they  need 
to  be  studied  and  refined  and  translated  Into 
legally  defbiable  standards.  Many  students 
of  Immigration  law  are  now  hard  at  work  on 
this  project.  This  wlU  provide  a  subsUtute 
tot  the  natlonal-orlglns-quota  system. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  way  ^Mclal  pleading 
Itaa.  In  a  few  Isolated  cases,  succeeded  In 
circumventing  the  strict  application  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  The  wool- 
frowlag  Industry,  for  example,  has  found  It 
dlfleult  to  fill  Its  needs  for  qxiallfied  sheep- 
herders  from  the  American  labor  supply. 
The  Industry  has,  however,  been  particularly 
fortunate  to  number  among  Its  good  friends 
Senator  McCARRAur  who  was,  of  course, 
chairman  of  the  senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Senator  McCambam,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, has  been  able  to  secure  oongresslotial 
approval  of  bills  allowing  the  Immigration 
of  Basque  sheepherders — above  and  beyond 
the  Umlts  of  the  heavily  oversubscribed 
Spanish  quota*  However,  It  Is  quite  unreal- 
istic to  assxune  that  an  Industry  not  similarly 
blessed  by  accident  sof  geography  and  sen- 
iority can  resort  to  a  similar  technique  to 
meet  its  requirements  and  get  around  the 
otherwise  rigid  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  here  are 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  a  central  defect  In 
o\u  present  Immigration  laws.  There  are. 
of  coarse,  many  other  aqiecta  ot  oar  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws  and  the 
administration  at  these  laws  which  de- 
•erve  dose  attention.  For  example,  our 
present  imreasonably  restrictive  policies 
and  laws  prevent  many  eminent  scientists 
from  entering  the  United  States,  not  only 
seriously  impairing  our  prestige  abroad,  but 
also  seriously  hampering  the  interchange 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  information  es- 
sential to  the  continued  vitality  of  our  de- 
fense elTort.  DetaUed  studies  and  discus- 
sions of  this  problem  have  appeared  recenUy » 

On  January  1.  ia62.  the  President's  CcHn- 
mlsston  on  ImmigraUon  and  NaturallzaUon 
submitted  ite  final  report.  This  CkMnmiaaion, 
appointed  after  the  passage  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1952.  has  produced  a  study  which 
consUtutes  a  milestone  in  the  evaluation  and 
understanding  of  immigration  policy  In  the 
United  States.  The  report  presents  out  Im- 
migration policy  in  the  historical  perspective 
of  our  past  policies  and  traditions,  and  sub- 
jects our  present  policies  to  the  most  search- 
ing investigation  which  has  ever  been  made. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
of  1952  has  a  tremendous  number  of  basic 
faults  and  shortcomings,  only  a  few  of  which 
1  have  covered-  All  of  these  must  have  the 
attenUon  of  the  American  public  and  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  moral  strength  as  weU  as  the  leeal 
soundness  of  our  laws. 

•Private  Law  M.  81st  CSong..  1st  sees.  (S 

87);  Public  Law  687.  81st  Cong..  2d  sess 
(fl.  1166):  Public  Law  807,  82d  Cong  2d 
sess.  (8.  2649).  ' 

•Charles  E.  Wyzanskl.  Jr..  Freedom  To 
Travel.  Atlantic  Monthly.  voL  90.  No.  4.  p  66- 
and  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  spe- 
cial Issue.  VOL  8,  No.  7.  October  1962. 
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Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rxcord.  I  wish  to  include  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  economic  outkwk  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  A.  Keller.  C.  8.  C.  di- 
rector, bureau  of  economic  research. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  issue  of  the 
Analysts  Journal: 

TBx  EcoMomc  Ofmoaac 
(By  Edward  A.  KeUw) 
The  problem  of  economic  forecasting  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  Important.    If  it  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  crystal-ball  gazing,  it  must  be 
based  on  something  more  than  a  hunch.    In 
the  past,  unfortimately.  too  much  economic 
prognostication    has    been    largely    hunch- 
guessing.    How  wrong  too  often  such  "guess- 
timates" have  been  can  be  Judged  by  the 
mistake  of  Government  economists  who  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  estimated  there 
would  be  6  million  unemployed  in  1946  and 
that  a  period  of  1  to  2  years  would  be  re- 
quired to  convert  from  war  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction.    Because  one  is  dealing   with  the 
future,  which  no  himian  mind  can  foresee, 
and    becaiise    one    is    dealing    with   human 
beings  whose  actions  and  reactions  no  finite 
mind  would  dare  predict  with  certitude,  one 
can  at  best  merely  presume  that  on  the  basis 
of  existing  known  factors  and  conditions  such 
and  such  may  happen.    The  longer  the  pe- 
riod, the  more  likely  the  prognostlcator  will 
be  incorrect  in  his  prediction.    It  is  my  guess 
that  mistakes  in  forecasting  are  largely  due 
to  fear,  bias,  and  wishful  thinking.     Con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  at  the  time,  some 
of  lis  predicated  that  there  would  be  severe 
inflation  In  the  postwar  period.     Our  fore- 
cast was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dammed- 
up  savings  accumulated  during  the  war  ow- 
ing to  fvill  employment,  high  Incomes,  and 
shortages  of  goods,  plus  a  depression  and 
war-deferred    demand   for   practically  every 
kind  of  goods  and  service  in  the  market.  Un- 
der these  clrciunstances  inflation  was  inevi- 
table.   Those  who  predicted  deflation  and  a 
large  voltime  of  unemployment  simply  car- 
ried over  into  the  postwar  period  a  depres- 
sion-created psychosis. 

pimcuLT  TO  raxBicT 

How  at  tiM  beginning  of  a  new  pvlod.  it  is 

much  more  difficult  to  predict  the  course  of 
economic  events  over  the  next  few  years  than 
It  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  XL    With  so 
many  non economic  factors  to  take  into  con. 
aider ation,  one  would  have  to  be  omniscient 
to  forecast  beyond  a  few  months.    Our  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  completely  free  economic 
agents;   what  we  do  will  largely  be  deter- 
mined by  what  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  do. 
Whether  real  or  a  bluff,  the  threat  of  a  hot 
war  will  put  such  pressures  on  the  economy 
as  to  make  uncertain  our  survival  as  a  free 
economy.    A  garrison  economy  for  the  United 
States  is  apparently  the  Communist  long- 
rapge  plan  of  conquest.     If  we  are  to  take 
the  initiative  in  our  own  economic  affairs, 
we  must  realize  that  our  greatest  strength 
lies  in  our  freedom;  regiment  freedom  into 
nullity,  and  the  Kremlin  wins.    If  we  cannot 
win  the  cold  war  as  free  men,  keeping  intact 
our  free  Institutions,  then  the  fight  is  lost 
before  we  even  engage  the  enemy  in  a  hot 
war.    Apparently  the  American  people  realize 
this  and  refuse  to  be  stampeded  Into  panla 
With  a  healthier  political  and   Interna- 
tional outlook,  the  economlo  outiook  has 


tmprowd.  n  to,  theraf ora.  tan  likely  now 
that  we  eaa  ba  scared  either  Into  a  deprea- 
alon  or  Into  giving  up  our  free  way  of  Ufa. 
This  oonfldanca  la  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant requisites  for  avoiding  a  depression. 
TlutHigh  the  long  years  of  Socialist  experi- 
mentation and  flirtation  with  communism. 
oar  pea|>to  ratalned  their  fundamental  good 
common  sense.  This  common  sense  will 
stand  them  tn  good  staad  In  the  nazt  faw 

y««.        

aacBsaioir  n  xjkluob^t 
Heceaslon  Is  unlikely  In  the  near  fvtura. 
Prom  the  short-nin  point  of  view,  the  year 
1953  should  be  about  as  prosperous  as  1958. 
Though  defense  spending  should  decUna 
around  the  middle  of  the  year,  this  of  itself, 
should  not  cause  a  recession  but  only  an 
internal  adjustment.  There  has  been  an 
overemphasis  of  the  Importance  of  defense 
spending  In  the  current  prosperity.  It  Is 
forgotten  that  in  1M8  and  1949  many  pre- 
dicted that  the  postwar  boom  had  run  Its 
course  and  that  a  depression  was  **aro\md 
the  comer."  Despite  the  lack  of  defense 
spending,  only  a  mUd  depression  developed. 
Moreover,  the  expected  drop  In  defense  ex- 
penditure can  be  counteracted  by  an  increase 
In  capital  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
governments  for  schools  and  other  institu- 
tional buildings  and  for  highway  construc- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  to  meet  the  need 
for  the  latter  wlU  reqxilre  an  expenditure  In 
excess  of  $90  bUUon. 

Whether  the  gap  created  In  the  heavy- 
goods  Indvutries  by  the  decline  In  defense 
spending  can  be  filled  by  such  capital  ex- 
pendltxire  wUl  largely  depend  on  what  the 
new  administration  does  about  overhauling 
the  tax  strxicture.  If.  for  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  leaves  to  SUte  governments 
the  sole  right  to  tax  gasoline,  there  should 
be  ample  funds  for  a  large-scale  program  of 
highway  Improvement.  Regardless  of  what 
is  done  to  the  tax  system,  the  need  for  new 
school  buUdings  is  so  great  that  it  wlU  have 
to  be  met  by  Federal  aid  if  other  and  better 
methods  of  financing  are  not  discovered. 

Another  cause  far  recession  advanced  by 
those  who  are  bearish  about  1953  la  the  ex- 
pected decline   during   the   second   half   of 
the  year.  In  private  capital  expendltwe  for 
the  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment.    A 
slowdown  In  expansion  most  likely  wiil  oc- 
cur, but  this  does  not  loom  as  an  Important 
cause  of  an  Inevitable  recession.    During  tha 
past  two  years,  most  of  the  expansion  was 
for  defense  purposes.    This  caused  a  defer- 
ring of  much-needed  capital  expenditure  foe 
improvement    of    the    tools   ot   production. 
The     expected     emergence     this     year     of 
strongly  oompetiUve  markets  win  put  strong 
downward  pressure  on  cosU  and  prices.    Witix 
Mttle   likelihood   of   wage   cuts   or    cuU   In 
•fringe  benefits."  but  rather  new  demanda 
for  another   round  of   wage    Increaaee.   In- 
creased   benefits    and    giiaranteed    annual 
wages,  management  wUl  be  faced  with  In- 
flexible employment  costs  and  strong  buyers' 
markets.     Management  will  have  only  one 
practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  krwer 
costs  and  lower  prices,  and  that  will  lie  in 
Improvement  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of 
production.     Therefore,   the  decline  in  ex- 
penditure   for   expansion   should    be   offset 
by  an  Increase  in  expenditure  for  Improve- 
ment programs.     In  addition,  there  will  be 
large  expenditures  in  the  expansion  of  the 
relatively  new  television  and  allied   indus- 
tries, which  can  give  a  Arm  foundation  to 
continued  prosperity. 

Such  capital  programs  will  requh-e  ad». 
quate  funds.  Here  too  the  outlook  is  good; 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  capital  funds  in 
the  next  few  years.  With  the  expected  ex- 
piration of  the  excess  profits  tax  In  June 
funds  that  formerly  went  to  the  Oovemmeni 
In  taxes  wUl  be  released  for  tha  Internal 
financing  of  capital  programs.  Also,  a  possi- 
ble cut  "across  the  board  '  of  both  corporate 
and  personal  Income  taxes  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the   douhia   taxation  of  dividends 


would  be  a  stroag  sMmulua  to  0MVe  external 
flaanclng  by  the  sale  of  risk  securities  than 
existed  so  far  in  the  postwar  period. 


UIUDCI  OaDXHABT  PBOTU  TO  IMVUt 

Even  if  the  anticipated  tax  cuts  do  not 
matenaUaa.  aeourlty  man  should  engage  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  induce  more  ordinary 
people  to  Invest  their  surplus  savings  In 
ownership  shares  In  American  corporatloas. 
The  dangerous  postwar  trend  of  obtaining 
external  funds  by  the  Issuance  and  sale  of 
debt  securlUes  must  be  stopped.  What  ap- 
parently la  not  realised  Is  tbat  ttaera  baa 
been,  tn  tha  past  20  years,  a  slcnlfloant  shift 
in  Income  distribution  which  has  ooncan- 
trated  nw**^"^  Income  and  savings  In  the 
middle-income  class,  composed  of  woriters. 
farmers,  and  small  bustnessmen.  These  are 
persons  who  tradltlonaUy  have  Invested  their 
surplus  savings  In  savings  aoooonts,  Oovem- 
ment  bonds,  and  Inauranca  poUdes  becauae 
they  have  had  a  propensity  toward  the  safe 
or  guaranteed,  fixed-Income  type  of  Invest- 
ment. If  Amerioan  business  is  again  to  be 
put  on  its  former  so\ind  foundation  of  risk 
ownership,  then  these  persons  In  whose 
hands  savings  are  now  concentrated,  most  be 
Induced  to  assume  a  broader  direct  owner- 
ship In  American  business.  A  widsspread  di- 
rect ownership  of  business  would  llteraUy 
transform  our  American  cspltallsm  Into  a 
"peoples'  capitalism."  Also  the  Investment 
of  private  pension  funds  in  common  stock  Is 
strongly  sdvlsed.  Under  such  a  plan  the 
old  people  would  eventually  beeome  the  real 
owners  of  business. 

An  expected  drastic  drop  In  tbe  real  estate 
market  Is  given  as  another  reason  to  expect 
a  recession  in  19&3.  Though  there  wUl  be  a 
decline  In  both  residential  and  industrial 
construction  this  year,  it  wUl  not  be  large 
and  should  be  offset  by  an  Increase  tn  Insti- 
tutional and  commercial  construction. 

Ail  in  aU.  the  economic  pictiire  for  1888 
kxiks  unuBuaUy  good.  There  should  be  some 
adjustment  which  will  cause  temporary  de- 
clines In  production  and  employment  but 
nothing  approaching  recession  levels.  What 
has  to  be  feared  is  a  bad  psychological  re- 
action of  both  businessmen  and  the  general 
American  public  to  such  an  adJnstBaent. 
Both.  In  the  past  2  years,  have  become  ac- 
customed to  such  an  excessive  boom  type  of 
prosperity  that  any  adjustment  downward 
can  generate  such  a  fear  complex  as  to  bring 
on  the  very  thing  feared  by  imnecessary  cur- 
tailment of  production  and  spending.  Our 
people  must  be  made  to  reallae  that  the  in- 
flated boom  of  the  past  2  years  is  abnormal 
and.  therefore,  that  any  deviation  away  from 
such  an  extreme  level  of  prosperity  should 
not  be  Interpreted  to  mean  recession  but 
merely  a  return  to  a  normal  level  of  oper- 
ation. 

From  the  long-run  point  of  view,  ft  we 
are  to  win  the  nerve-wracktog  cold  wsr  and 
be  prepared  to  fight  and  win  the  hot  war 
(If  It  should  come) .  we  must  not  merely  keep 
intact  but  must  also  strengthen  our  free 
Institutions,  on  which  oar  strength  In  the 
past  has  depended.  Our  greatest  hope  of 
victory  in  the  long-drawn-out  cold  war  with 
communism  lies  in  proving  that  oxir  free, 
eompetltlve  private-enterprise  system  can 
avoid  disastrous  depression,  guarantee  rea- 
sonable security,  and  by  sufflelent  expansion 
and  improvement  avoid  Inflation  In  the 
process  of  producing  for  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  for  defense.  This  cam  be  done 
If  certain  weaknesses  are  eliminated  and  aU 
elements  In  the  economy  cooperate  for  the 
common  good. 


KKCP  rounca  otrr  or  vconoukb 
Politics  must  be  taken  out  of  economics. 
Prosperity  hss  l>ecome  a  political  footbaU. 
The  idea  has  been  drummed  into  our  people 
that  only  a  New  Deal  government  can  guar^ 
antee  prosperity  and  security.  Actually  the 
governmental  pollclee  of  the  postwar  period 
had  little  to  do  with  the  postwar  prosperity. 
It   should    be    remembered    that    the   New 


Dsal  did  zwt  salva  tha  problem  of  tte  da- 
prMslua;  only  war  cUd  that.  Th»  poatwar 
prosperity  has  been  based  on  production  to 
vtitave  slMrtacea  created  by  16  years  of  da- 
presslon  and  war.  The  only  thing  the  New 
Deal  did  WM  to  inflate,  by  defldt  ^>endlnc' 
and  deficit  llnaiwlng.  tha  ourrancy  of  tha 
eoontry.  This  inflation  has  oaused  much 
harm  both  In  the  short  run  and  In  the  long 
run.  We  could  have  had  the  same  level  of 
real  prosperity  la  tiia  postwar  period  without 
poUtlcally  eraated  Inftatlon.  which  caused 
only  social  unrest  and  a  drasUc  decline  m 
tha  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar.  Tha 
long-term  outlook  would  also  be  much  bet- 
tar  If  our  economy  had  not  been  debilitated 
by  the  esoeaslve  burden  of  Oovarnment  debt 
which  resulted  from  the  Inflation. 

No  one  actually  benefited  from  the  Infla- 
tion. One  has  only  to  calculate  the  decUna 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  In  tha 
peat  T  years  to  appreciate  that  Inflation  Is 
anything  but  an  unmitigated  blessing.  An 
economy  that  must  depend  on  continued 
Injections  of  inflation  will  inevitably  col- 
lapse Into  sorlallsm  Inflation  had  nothing 
t  do  with  the  development  of  our  high 
standard  of  living  and  economic  strength. 
If  we  hope  to  maintain  these,  we  must  stop 
further  inflation. 

Therefore,  the  single  most  Important  long- 
run  need  of  the  economy  is  the  restoration 
of  a  sound  monetary  system.  The  best  way 
to  achieve  this  Is  to  return  eventually  and 
gradually  to  a  free,  convertible  gold  standard. 
Only  by  this  means  can  the  control  of  money 
be  put  back  In  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
their  freedoms  protected  against  devious 
theft  by  Socialist  and  opportunistic  poli- 
ticians. 

Restoration  of  the  gold  standard  would 
not,  however,  of  itself  be  sufflelent.  Together 
with  a  gradual  remoneCtaation  of  gold,  there 
must  be  the  demonetization  of  national  debt. 
The  Federal  Government  must  be  forbidden, 
by  constitutional  amendment  if  necessary,  to 
misuse  again  the  banking  system  to  counter- 
feit money  by  mooetiaing  its  debt.  Desodal- 
laatlon  of  the  monetary  and  hanking  sys- 
tem Is  the  first  and  most  Important  step 
that  has  to  be  taken,  if  our  private  free- 
enterprise  system  Is  to  sxirvive. 

The  second  step  must  be  the  restraint  by 
law  of  monopoly  in  whatever  form  it  Is  fo\md, 
whether  in  labor  organizations  or  business 
concerns.  The  strongest  existing  monopoly 
Is  that  of  labor.  Such  a  monopoly  is  dan- 
gerous because  It  causes  administered  costs 
by  industrywide  bargaining,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  flexibility  of  the  free  market.  P^ir- 
thermore  it  weakens  competition  and  leads 
inevitably  to  monopolistic  collusion  between 
big  labor  and  big  business,  which  can  only 
end  in  some  sort  of  socialized  economy  so 
typical  of  E^uropean  economies.  When  such 
collusion  is  favored  and  even  sponsored  by 
big  government,  then  fascism  becomes  In- 
evitable. 

Private  business  can  by  no  means  be 
excused.  It  is  evident  that  too  many  busi- 
nessmen have  lost  the  will  to  compete  and 
are  more  than  willing  to  take  the  easy  road 
of  collusion  among  themselves  and  with 
imion  leaders  In  restricting  competition,  fix- 
ing prices,  and  padding  costs.  This  danger 
is  heightened  by  the  development  of  a  busi- 
ness bureaucracy,  which  Incorporates  all  the 
waste,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  Control  of  the  econ- 
omy is  too  much  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  union  officials  and  bxislness  management, 
neither  of  whom  are  restrained  or  made  so- 
cially responsible  by  the  risk  of  ownership. 

This  dangerous  trend  can  be  stopped  only 
If  the  monopolistic  practices  of  both  labor 
and  management  are  vigorously  and  coura- 
geously attacked  and  destroyed.  If  this  is 
not  done,  then  Inevitably  our  ectmomy  wUl 
be  weakened  and  will  degenerate  into  either 
fascism  or  socialism.  If  this  should  eventxi- 
ate,  communism  would  !»e  assured  ttie  ulti- 
mate victory. 


HilkvaF  Pfii>lM8 
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Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  oa 
March  24  the  Oommittee  on  Public 
Works  adopted  a  reaolutkm  offered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  authorlzinc 
the  full  oommittee  through  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  to  make  a  comprehen- 
siTe  study  and  review  of  highway  prob- 
lems. In  the  conduct  of  the  study  the 
eommlttee  was  authorlKd  to  seek  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  responsible  Fed- 
eral. State,  county,  and  city  officials, 
and  other  individuals  and  organisations 
Qualified  to  advise  them  In  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

The  topics  which  will  be  discussed  are: 

First.  Proposal  of  Governors'  C<nifer- 
ence  that  the  Federal  Government  relin- 
quish the  tax  on  motor  fuel  in  favor  of 
the  States. 

SecotKl.  Proposal  of  Governors*  Con- 
ference that  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  be  curtailed. 

Third.  Proposal  that  Federal  motor 
fuel  taxes  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund 
for  highway  purposes. 

Fourth.  Proposal  for  Uxe  extension  of 
turnpikes  and  toll  roads  as  well  as  trans- 
continental superhighways. 

Fifth.  Proposal  to  increase  funds  for 
Interstate  syst«n  of  highways. 

Sixth.  Possible  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  maintenance  and 
repair  costs. 

Seventh.  Comparison  of  adminisfcra» 
tive  and  engineering  expenditures  for 
highway  purposes  in  the  various  States. 

Eighth.  Direct  local  effects  of  con- 
structing highways  which  bypass  urban 
areas — beneficial  or  detrimental? 

Ninth.  Proper  allocation  methods 
with  respect  to  access  roads.  (Defense 
plants — timber  access — mineral  re- 
sources, and  the  like.) 

Tenth.  The  relationship  of  existing 
higfawajrs  to  military  and  civilian  de- 
fense requirements  necessary  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

Eleventh.  Coordination  by  Federal 
agencies  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  roads  through  national  parks, 
forests,  Indian  reservations  and  other 
Government-owned  land. 

Twelfth.  The  effect  of  heavy  vehicle 
trafiOc  on  the  highway  specifications  and 
construction  costs. 

Thirteenth.  Present  highway  safety 
programs  and  means  for  increasing  their 
effectiveness. 

Fourteenth.  BBscellaneoos  legislative 
proposals  to  improve  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

We  hope  this  study  will  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  Membnc  of  this 
body,  as  I  am  sure  everyone  Is  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  highway  prob- 
lems facing  us  today. 

The  hearings  will  start  April  14. 
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KZTENSION  OPREliCARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PUtMSILVAIflA 

XM  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1. 1953 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
]6ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wiah  to 
Introduce  into  the  Rbcoko  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  March  25.  1953,  in 
the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald  News: 

IfAUOMIMO    TBB   McCaBBAN-WALTXB    ACT 

Sben  Takamlne.  of  Rldgewood.  jvesldent 
of  tlM  Clifton  laboratories  which  bear  his 
Illustrious  father's  name,  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  last  week,  a  privilege  denied  to 
him  for  most  of  his  63  years. 

Bis  mother  was  an  American,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Eben  Hitch,  of  New  Orleans,  a 
southern  officer  In  the  Civil  War.  His  father 
was  Dr.  Joklchl  Takamlne,  the  great  Jap- 
anese-American scientist  who  discovered  th« 
life-saving  drug,  adrenalin,  and  the  chemical 
txKlustry's  starcb-dlgestant.  takadlastaae. 
The  elder  Takamlne  was  once  described  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Flnley.  then  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  "the  Interpreter  of  Japan's 
gratitude  to  the  United  States."  The  pall- 
bearers at  Dr.  Takamlne's  funeral  In  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  on  July  26,  1932,  were  soma 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  that  decade. 

Eben  Takanxiue  was  bom  In  Tokyo,  when 
hUi  father  was  showing  the  Japtuxese  how 
to  make  artificial  fertilizer  from  phosphate 
rock.  His  parents  retximed  to  the  States 
when  he  was  1  year  old.  Had  he  been  born 
tn  Passaic,  where  his  father  lived  for  many 
years,  he  would  have  acquired  American  clt- 
iMnahlp  automatically.  But  the  accident  of 
birth  In  Tokyo  made  him  ineligible  for  nat- 
uralization luider  the  oriental  exclusion  acts 
of  the  1880'8.  The  McCarran -Walter  Immi- 
gration Act,  which  went  Into  effect  on  Christ- 
mas I^e,  1952,  opened  the  door  for  him  and 
for  others.  He  was  the  first  Japanese  nation- 
al to  become  a  citizen  in  New  Jersey. 

BtfOre  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  was 
passed,  a  Senate  subcommittee  held  lengthy 
hearings  and  a  staff  of  experts  spent  3 
years  studying  and  codifying  our  immi- 
gration laws.  The  only  opposition  expressed 
during  the  hearings  came  from  two  organl- 
aatlons  listed  as  subversive  by  Federal  agen- 
ciee.  The  Dally  Worker,  the  Commxmlst 
Party  organ,  attacked  the  bill  because  It  pro- 
Tided  means  of  screening  out  Red  spies,  sabo- 
teurs and  troublemakers. 

When  the  House  passed  the  bill,  206  to 
6S,  leftlst-llt>eral  "moldera  of  opinion" — 
commentators,  actors,  and  fellow-travelers — 
began  screaming  for  a  Presidential  veto  and 
urging  support  tor  the  Humphrey-Lehman 
substitute.  The  Humplirey-Lehman  bill 
would  have  opened  the  floodgates  to  prac- 
tically unrestricted  immigration,  scrapping 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  The 
McCarran  bill  retained  that  system  but  its 
use  of  the  year  1920  as  a  computation  base 
was  criticized  because  it  did  not  reflect  pres- 
ent day  percentages.  President  Tniman  ve- 
toed the  bill.  Congress  repassed  it  over  the 
veto. 

Some  weeks  ago  there  was  a  vivid  demon- 
•tratlon  of  the  way  television — so  useful  as 
an  educational  medium  when  properly  em- 
ployed—can be  misused. 

It  happened  during  a  presentation  of  the 
Columbia  network's  See  It  Now  program  over 
channel  two.  The  narrator,  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row.  bad  presented  an  excellent  half-hour 
show,  which  Included  Enrico  Fermi  and  other 
nuclear  physicists  who  built  Chicago  Uni- 
versity's atomic  pile  when  groups  of  scien- 
tists were  trying  to  tniUd  the  A-bomb,  it 
wae    factual    stuff,    yivid    and    convincing 


Signing  off  in  his  dead-serious  way,  Ur.  Mur- 
row  reminded  his  viewers  that  the  Chicago 
experimentation  happened  10  years  ago. 
"Were  it  today."  he  said,  ''with  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act  In  effect.  Dr.  Mrml  might  not 
have  been  able  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  collaborate  in  that  great  effort." 

Mr.  Murrow  knows,  or  siiould  know,  that 
what  lie  said  was  not  true.  Tlie  lioCarran- 
Walter  Act  doee  not  keep  professors  out  ot 
the  United  States  (unless  they  happen  to 
lie  Communists).  The  law  makes  it  easier 
for  professors  and  for  all  persons  with  special 
skills  to  be  admitted.  The  first  half  of  every 
nation's  quota  of  Immigrants  Is  reserved  for 
desirable  Immigrants  like  Enrico  Fermi — 
skilled  technicians,  teachers,  farmers,  and 
others  readily  assimilable  into  our  society. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  tor  a  professor  to 
get  a  temporary  entry  permit.  Now  he  can 
get  a  permanent  visa. 

Mr.  Murrow  should  know  this.  If  be 
doesnt,  he  shouldn't  be  Columbia's  oracle 
for  the  millions. 
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Commausn  in  Italy 
EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jntsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Premier 
de  Oasperi  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
telling  blow  his  Government  has  dealt  to 
Communist  hopes  for  a  victory  in  the 
coming  national  elections  In  Italy.  Fully 
cognizant  of  the  crisis  which  would  be 
created  by  a  stalemate  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, the  De  Gasperi  government  has 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  changed 
the  electoral  law  despite  the  threats  and 
sound  and  fury  by  the  Communists. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of 
March  31  lauding  the  action  of  the  De 
Gasperi  government: 

HAao-Himifo  Acrnow 
The  De  Gasperi  government  of  Italy  tms 
succeeded  in  liltting  Communist  power  the 
heaviest  blow  it  has  suffered  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  since  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Nazi  Germany. 

The  ItaUan  Government  has  struck  hard 
at  the  source  of  much  of  Communist  power 
in  Italy.  By  ciianglng  the  electoral  law,  the 
Government  has  deprived  the  Conununists  of 
the  hope  of  creating  a  stalemate  in  the  next 
election. 

Communist  power  in  Italy,  as  in  Prance, 
had  fed  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
munists to  create  confusion,  to  frighten  op- 
ponents, and  intimidate  non-Communist 
masses,  and  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Communists  represent  the  "wave  of  ttie  fu- 
tiue." 

Now,  with  the  new  electoral  law,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  assured  of  a  substantial  work- 
ing majority  In  Parliament  if  It  can  succ^ 
in  obtaining  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  power  of  a  minority  to 
throw  the  Government  into  frustrating  dead- 
lock has  been  definitely  curtailed. 

The  De  Oasperi  government  lias  shown 
commendable  vigor  In  combating  Commu- 
nist violence  and  intimidation.  If  It  can 
manage  to  be  equally  fruitful  In  solving  some 
of  Italy's  economic  problems,  it  will  reduce 
Communist  influence  in  Italy  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  the  Italian 
people  tend  to  acceptance  of  Communist  af- 
filiation when  not  driven  to  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DOUGLAS  R.  STRINGFELLOW 

or  tTTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RCSBNTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.    Mr.  Speaker, 

upon  assuming  office  in  January  of  this 
year,  I  was  immediately  confronted  with 
many  letters  and  personal  inquiries  as  to 
what  my  views  and  opinions  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  controversial  tidelands 
oil  issue.  To  all  of  these  inquisitors  my 
reply  has  been  the  same:  I  have  not  aa 
yet  made  up  my  mind.  I  want  time  to 
investigate  and  weigh  all  the  argimientt 
and  issues  on  both  sides.  Like  a  Jury. 
I  want  to  have  all  the  facts  before  me 
before  rendering  my  verdict. 

For  the  past  3  months  I  have  carefully 
and  methodically  studied  this  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States  involved  should  own  these  sub- 
merged coastal  lands  out  to  the  States' 
historical  seaward  boundaries. 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  arrived  to 
speak  out  and  make  my  views  known. 
For  the  past  3  days  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  some  of  the  most  able 
legal  minds  in  our  country  have  given 
voice  to  their  views  as  to  where  the 
ownership  of  these  offshore  lands  should 
be  vested.   It  is  now  time  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.   And  it  is  with  deep  humiUty 
and  sincerity  that  I  choose  to  cast  my 
vote  for  State  ownership  at  these  lands. 
The  decision  has  not  been  an  easy  one 
to  reach  because  the  issue  has  been  so 
clouded  with  irrelevant  arguments,  mis- 
nomers, half-truths,  and  deliberate  lies. 
For  histance,  the  tidelands,  that  area 
of  the  shore  washed  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides,  is  really  not  involved  to  this 
dispute  at  all.   The  Federal  Government 
fully  recognizes  that  the  States  have  full 
and  perfect  title  to  these  tidelands.  but 
the  real  dispute  exists  over  that  area 
from  low  tide  out  to  the  3-mlle  limit  or, 
to  the  case  of  Texas  and  west  Florida! 
out  3  marine  leagues  or  approximately 
10  H  miles.    Likewise,  the  falsehood  has 
been  widely  spread  that  the  big  oil  com- 
panies are  behind  the  drive  for  State 
ownership.    In  reality  it  does  not  mat- 
ter to  the  oil  producers  one  iota  whether 
their  leases  for  exploration  or  develop- 
ment of  offshore  oil  deposits  are  made 
with  the  Federal  or  State  Governments 
because  In  the  end  the  costs  of  leasing 
this  property  will  be  exactly  the  same, 
regardless  of  where  ownership  is  flnftjiy 
placed. 

False  arguments  have  also  been  ad- 
vanced that  if  these  lands  are  given  to 
the  States  then  our  national  defense 
will  be  jeopardized.  Of  course  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  because 
practically  all  of  the  oil  and  fuel  being 
used  by  the  Defense  Department  is  pres- 
ently being  furnished  by  domestic  State 
producers  and  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, just  as  during  World  War  II,  the 
entire  oil  production  could  be  m^nia;^ 
for  national  defense. 

Another  fabrication  advanced  by  those 
lobbying  for  Federal  ownership  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  held  that  the 


States  owned  these  lands.  T1>e  truth  of 
the  matter  la  that  State  ownership  of 
these  submerged  lands  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
53  occasions  and  by  lower  Federal  and 
State  courts  244  times  prior  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia decision. 

Still  other  false  arguments  for  Federal 
ownership  is  that  the  oil  is  needed  for 
educational  purposes,  that  afOrming 
State  ownership  of  these  lands  would  be 
a  gift  or  a  big  steal,  and  that  only  Re- 
publicans are  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
The  educational  provision  has  been  in- 
trodiKCd  into  this  controversy  in  the  hope 
of  arousing  support  of  the  country's  edu- 
cators. However,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hxix  to  S.  107.  a  bill 
introdooed  to  this  connection  would  only 
make  fmids  available  for  educational 
purposes  if  and  when  the  need  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  no  longer  exist. 
Also,  even  if  all  the  revenue  received 
from  present  offshore  oil  production 
were  diverted  to  educational  ptu-poses. 
it  would  provide  each  year  only  about 
67  cents  for  each  school  child  to  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  gift  or  steal  tovolved  In 
affirming  the  States  rights  to  property 
which  has  from  time  lounemorial  been 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  States  con- 
cerned. Democrats  have  been  as  actively 
supporting  legislation  to  favor  of  State 
ownership  of  offshore  oil  deposits  as  have 
the  Republican  Party.  The  voting  rec- 
ord in  the  Congress  since  1946  will  bear 
out  and  prove  this  fact. 

My  decision  to  voting  for  State  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  to  question  has  been 
tempered  and  controlled  by  many  consid- 
erations. In  this  brief  statement  I  can 
only  outline  and  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
reasons  which  have  guided  my  thinking 
to  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 

First.  As  a  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Utah.  I  have  considered  the  views, 
judgment,  and  desires  of  the  people  of 
my  district  who  have  to  their  letters  and 
conversations  conveyed  to  me  the  im- 
pression that  the  majority  of  the  peapie 
favor  State  rather  than  Federal  owner- 
ship of  these  lands. 

Second.  I  believe  State  ownership  can 
be  founded  upon  right,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice and  that  any  other  course  would 
Illegally  divest  title  from  the  States  and 
leaseholders  who  have  held  and  claimed 
title  to  this  property  from  the  time  when 
these  coastal  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  even  i)recedlng  these  dates. 

There  was  no  question  In  anyone's 
mind  but  what  the  title  to  this  land  was 
invested  in  the  States  until  1936  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reversed  all 
previous  court  decisions  and  legal  opto- 
ions,  tocluding  his  own,  to  hold  that 
these  lands  and  newly  discovered  oil 
thereon  should  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government.  A  few  years  later  a  New 
Deal  Supreme  Court  affirmed  Secretary 
lakes'  Federal  land  grab  of  these  State 
lands.  I  believe  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  California,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana  eases  were  patently 
wrong.  I  do  not  deny  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  render  such  an  opinion.  4Mit  I 
firmly  believe  that  It  is  time  for  the 
legislative  branch  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  reaffirm  the  States  title  to  these 
landi,  ..- 


Third.  Affirming  the  States  rights  to 
these  lands  is  to  accord  with  constitu- 
tional government  and  is  to  keeping  with 
the  totents  of  our  Founding  Fathers  who 
saw  the  wisdom  to  including  to  article  X 
of  the  ConsUtotion  the  foDowtog  state- 
ment: 

Tbe  powers  not  delegated  to  tlM  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
cespectlvely,  or  to  the  people. 

Fourth.  A  vote  for  State  ownership 
will  prevent  the  trend  toward  socialisa- 
tion and  control  of  our  industries  which 
has  been  increasing  for  the  past  20  years. 
A  vote  for  Federal  ownership  would  con- 
tinue to  tacrease  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  expwise  of  the 
States,  and  might  well  establish  a  pat- 
tern and  trend  toward  even  greater  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  control  over  purely 
local  and  State  matters. 

Fifth.  The  President,  his  Cabtoet,  and 
the  majority  of  Congress,  including 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  have 
all  seen  the  wisdom  and  fairness  to  af- 
firming State  ownership.  We  have  al- 
ways recognized  that  Government  must 
be  based  upon  the  win  aad  expression  of 
the  majority.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  also  expressed  their  views  on 
this  issue  by  electing  a  majority  of  Re- 
publicans to  office  on  a  platform  con- 
taining a  plank  for  States  rights  to  these 
offshore  oil  deposits. 

Sixth.  The  settlement  of  the  offshore 
submerged  lands  dispute  to  favor  of 
State  ownership  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
revaluation  of  the  entire  Federal  land 
ownership  problem.  At  the  present  time 
over  50  percent  of  the  land  area  to  the 
11  Western  States  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  Utah  the  problem 
is  really  more  acute  to  that  approxi- 
mately 73  percent  of  all  land  in  the  State 
is  controlled  by  one  Federal  agency  or 
another.  The  future  growth  of  the  West, 
and  particularly  Utah,  is  dependent  on 
the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. I  sincerely  believe  State  own- 
ership will  aid  Utah  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  eventually  obtaintog  title  to 
more  of  the  public  domato  to  Utah.  For 
the  sake  of  consistency  I  could  not  argue 
for  Federal  ownership  of  these  offshore 
lands  and  still  try  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tive of  returning  at  least  part  of  the 
public  domato  to  Utah  to  control  of  the 
State  aad  private  citizens  thereof. 

Seventh.  The  State  governments  ean 
more  economically  explore  and  develop 
these  oil  deposits,  and  benefits  to  turn 
will  accrue  to  all  States.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  few,  if  any.  Federal  biu-eaus 
ever  operate  at  s  profit,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  Federal  ownership 
and  administration  of  these  off-shore 
lands  would  be  any  exception. 

Eighth.  The  argimients  advanced  by 
the  proponents  of  Federal  ownership  is 
the  same  thinly  veiled  argument  ad- 
vanced toy  socialistic  and  communistic 
land  reformers  in  Russia  and  other  to- 
talitarian coimtrles — that  the  land  be- 
longs to  all  the  people  and.  consequently, 
everyone  should  share  to  its  exploita- 
tion. These  "share  the  wealth"  plans 
are  as  old  as  Adam  and  no  amount  of 
argument  will  ever  Justify  this  seizure 
of  State  or  private  lands  by  the  Federal 
Qovemmoit  as  long  as  we  have  free  and 


enlightened  people  who  beUeve  to 
stitutional  government.  < 

Ntoth.  State  ownership  will  not  to  any 
way  toterfere  with  the  national  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  to  providlnc 
police  power  or  naval  pit>tection  to  the 
shores  of  our  country,  nor  will  it  to 
any  way  interfere  with  Federal  regula- 
tion of  navigation  on  this  portimi  of  the 
coastltoe.  Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  empuweis  the  Federal 
Government  to  regvUate  commerce  and 
to  provide  and  matotato  a  Navy  and  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  pertaming 
thereto,  so  these  vital  functions  will  not 
to  any  way  be  jeopardized. 

Tenth.  In  conclusion,  long  hours  of 
research,  deliberation,  and  meditation 
have  convtoced  me  that  I  must  vote  for 
affirmation  of  State  ownership  of  the  off- 
shore lands  out  to  State  historical  boimd- 
aries  because  it  is  fundamentally  and 
basically  correct.  There  is  no  other 
course  which  to  good  oonscienoe  I  can 
pursue  and  still  serve  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tiie  United  States,  which  I,  as  a 
Ctmgressman,  have  sworn  to  defend. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  justice  and 
right  And  I  sincerely  believe  that  any 
other  course  would  subvert  the  best  to- 
terests  of  both  country  and  oin:  todi- 
▼idual  citizens  to  the  will  of  the  mtoority. 


AWenlAUrtAdaiLSiev 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOU1SUHA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES . 

Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  to  the  Rsc- 
oav,  I  include  the  following  excerpt 
from  What  Do  the  Democrats  Do  Now? 
by  John  Fischer  to  Harper's  magazine 
of  March  1953: 

A  Woa»  About  Adlsx  B.  SnvxHBon 

The  touchy  relatlooslUp  with  Congress 
may  ease  a  little  when  one  large  group  of 
southerners  discovers  that  Stevenson's  views 
are  much  closer  to  their  own  than  they  had 
ever  imagined. 

In  many  respects  he  Is  a  genuine  conserva- 
tive. This  fact  never  emerged  very  clearly 
during  the  campaign,  because  It  was  tm- 
posBibto  for  Stevenson  to  disentangle  him- 
self from  the  Ttimian  administration  and 
Its  record;  because  a  few  members  of  Amer- 
tcans  for  Democratic  Action — the  so-caUed 
New  Dealers  in  exile — ^Joined  his  staS;  and 
because  the  opposition  press  naturally  tried 
to  paint  him  as  a  dangerous  radical.  The 
truth  is  that  when  he  taliks  about  economy, 
he  really  means  It.  He  believes  In  States' 
rights  Just  as  profoundly  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. His  instinctive  attitude  toward  organ- 
ised iabor  probably  Is  closer  to  that  of  the 
Democratic  Oongressmen  than  to  Walter 
Reuther's. 

The  two  new  Ideas  which  be  tried  to  inject 
Into  the  campaign  got  little  notice — perhaps 
because  they  sounded  so  strange  on  the  lips 
of  a  Democratic  candidate.  One  of  them 
was  a  demand  for  a  sharp  reversal  of  the 
drift  toward  centralized  power  in  Washing- 
ton. The  other  was  a  plan  for  reconcilia- 
tion between  Qo-ernment  and  the  business 
community. 

He  spoke  in  deadly  earnest  when  he  told 
a  startled  aowd  In  Beading.  Pa.,  that  ha 
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had  been  a  corporation  lawyer  mach  of  hli 
UTe  and  "never  bad  to  wreatle  wltb  my  con- 
aclence."  He  repudiated  the  ancient  po- 
litical trick  of  pictiirlng  businessmen  as 
malefactors  of  great  wealtb,  wltn  water  In 
their  stock  and  monopoly  In  their  eye — and 
he  added  that  "we  miist  sweep  out  of  the 
eorrtdon  of  Oovernment  •  •  •  those  linger- 
ing sinplclons  which  are  a  holdover  from 
an  earlier  and  very  different  time." 


S«b«crfed  Limit  Bill 


ioB  ftf  Chra  Defease  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF  COKNICnCUT 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRCSXNTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  AprU  1, 19S3 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  commended  by  Gen.  William 
Hesketb,  director,  Connecticut  Office  of 
Civil  Defence,  for  bringing  to  public  at- 
tention the  apathy  in  our  preparations 
Xor  protection  of  the  civilian  population. 
Volimteer  workers  in  the  civil-defense 
program  are  accomplishing  a  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  good  for  our  Nation  by 
their  efforts,  but  their  numbers  are  yet 
too  small  to  be  tnily  effective.  Most 
local  and  State  constituted  civil-defense 
offices  are  also  working  diligently  to  alert 
our  citizens  to  the  dangers  of  neglect 
in  preparation  for  enemy  attack.  Con- 
nectieut  is  fortunate  to  be  endowed  with 
capable  people  in  this  regard. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
will  realize  the  public-education  Job 
which  must  be  done  to  bring  our  civil- 
defense  program  up  to  a  standard  which 
affords  some  degree  of  protection  against 
an  aggressor.  We  must  speak  out,  and 
supplement  our  words  with  deeds  by  fur- 
nishing the  funds  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
The  letter  follows: 

March  30,  1953. 
Representative  Jamxs  T.  pATTBtsoir, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  CoNoasflsiCAi*  PA-rmsoN:  I  have 
noted  with  interest  and  appreciation  yoxnr 
recent  statement  warning  that  some  Ck>n- 
nectieut  coxinties  do  not  have  enough  volun- 
teers to  man  Qroiind  Observer  Corps  posts. 
Your  statement,  and  also  your  timely 
warning  against  complacency  in  the  civll- 
defense  effort,  app)eared  in  several  State 
newspapers  in  the  last  few  days. 

At  the  present  time  the  Ground  Observer 
Corp*  in  Connecticut  is  not  a  part  of  the 
State  civil-defense  ofQce.  We  have,  however, 
proposed  a  bUl  in  the  cvirrent  legislature 
which  win  Integrate  these  forces  into  the 
overall  program  if  passed  by  the  general 
assembly. 

Tovir  appeal  for  clvlUan  cooperation  in  the 
civil -defense  effort  soon  after  viewing  the 
atomic-bomb  tests  in  Nevada  comes  at  a 
very  appropriate  time. 

It  is  a  dlfScult  problem  to  overcome  the 
nationwide  apathy  that  apparently  exists 
in  the  defense  effort.  It  certainly  helps, 
however,  when  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Armed  Services 
Oommlttee  speaks  out  ao  aggresslvelv  in 
iavor  of  It.  -^  jr    w 

GOncerely, 

William  HiaxRH, 
■^n  ,'*itt      director,  Offloe  oj  GivU  Detente. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L  CONDON 

or  CAUTOBNIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSZNTATIVE8 
Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  CONDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  my  father-in-law  neces- 
sitates my  absence  from  the  vote  on  the 
so-called  tidelands  oil  bill.  Inasmuch  as 
the  position  I  plan  to  take  by  leaving  a 
live  pair  is  contrary  to  the  position  of 
most  of  my  colleagues  from  California, 
and  of  the  State  of  California,  a  respect 
for  their  Judgment  compels  me  to  state 
briefly  the  reason  for  my  stand. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
Federal  Interest  in  the  submerged  oil 
lands  Is  paramount  to  that  of  the  bor- 
dering States.  Although  there  is  a  tech- 
nical difference  between  a  paramount 
interest  and  title  to  the  land,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  seems  to  me  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  declared  as  the 
owner  of  the  submerged  lands  to  the  his- 
torical boundaries.  I  disapprove  greatly 
of  the  growing  movement  of  giving  to 
the  States  or  to  private  interests  the 
rights  and  control  over  our  tremendously 
important  public  domain.  If  the  Con- 
gress can  make  a  gift  of  the  submerged 
lands.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot 
give  away  the  mineral  and  oil  right  to 
the  States  or  private  interests  under  all 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
This  I  oppose. 

In  the  second  place,  oil  Is  the  most 
Important  sinew  of  war  in  a  world  which 
is  threatened  with  a  global  world  war  m 
As  a  soldier  in  World  War  n,  I  saw  a 
military  nation  crumble  for  lack  of  oil. 
Obviously,  in  the  next  war  we  have  no 
assurances  of  receiving  Imports  of  oil 
from  the  Near  East,  and  even  our  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  oil  in  South  America 
would  seem  vulnerable.  Accordingly.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Federal  Ooveni- 
ment  should  have  under  strict  control 
the  oil  deposits  presently  under  its 
dominion. 

Finally,  I  ttilnk  there  are  greater  prob- 
lems of  international  conflicts  which  may 
be  engendered  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
stretch  the  States'  taxing  power  to  the 
end  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  I  think 
retaliation  by  other  governments  would 
certainly  Jeopardize  substantial  fishing 
Interests,  and  perhaps  have  consequences 
that  the  proponents  of  the  States'  posi- 
tion have  failed  to  realize. 


Senator  Lelmuui't  Birthday 

EXTENSION  Ca'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  BSPRSSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  Aprti  1, 1953 

Mr.  PINE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  28 
Senator  Hirbeit  H.  Lehman  reached  his 
75th  birthday,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Rscou 
an  editorial  la  the  New  York  Times  of 


that  date  extending  him  good  vishes  and 
giving,  in  brief,  the  splendid  record  and 
achievements  of  our  Junior  Senator  f  itNn 
New  York.    The  editorial  follows: 

SSNATOa    LCHlCAN'a    BnTHBAT 

RttBOT  H.  LrnicAW,  who  reaches  his  75th 
birthday  today,  has  had  three  careers:  one 
In  private  buslneas.  which  he  relinquished 
a  quarter  of  a  cent\iry  ago;  one  in  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  which  goes  back  to  tha 
early  days  of  his  youth;  one  in  public  sarvloe, 
during  which  he  has  been  successively  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  Oovernor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  director  of  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation for  the  Bute  Department.  Dlrector- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habUlUUon  Administration,  and  Unltad 
States  Senator. 

To  all  that  he  has  done  he  brought  a  kaen 
Intelligence,  a  humane  spirit  and  an  urgent 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  has  been  • 
politician  in  the  sense  that  he  has  voted  and 
acted  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  his  ability  to  be 
elected  and  reelected,  but  his  public  career 
dignifies  an  abused  word.  There  was  little 
artfulness  in  his  four  campaigns  for  tha 
governorship  or  in  his  campaigns  for  tba 
Senate.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  present  his 
record,  ills  plans,  and  his  hopes  in  the  quiet 
and  persuasive  manner  natiiral  to  htm  Be 
Inspires  trust.  One  may  dUagree  with  some 
of  his  views  but  never  with  his  principles. 
When  theee  are  involved  he  will  break  with 
party,  as  he  did  when  he  opposed  the  irooaa 
velt  Supreme  Court  plan. 

His  senatorial  term  has  nearly  4  ymn 
to  run.  It  is  a  pleasiire  to  not*  that  his 
health  and  energy  are  unimpaired.  He  Is 
needed  where  he  Is,  and  good  wishes  for  him 
are  good  wishes  for  his  constituents  and  his 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Lkhman  has 
identified  himself  with  every  worthy 
cause  brought  to  his  attention  during 
his  incumbency  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Governor,  and  Senator  from  our  great 
State  of  New  York.  As  Frank  Kingdou 
so  well  stated  in  the  New  York  Post: 

As  Lieutenant  Oovernor.  Governor,  and 
Dnited  States  Senator,  he  has  so  identified 
himself  with  the  moving  currents  reshaping 
our  society  Into  a  socially  conscious  modem 
state  that  many  of  us  find  part  of  our  own 
Identlfleatlon  in  his  thought  and  action.  Tha 
ageless  gifts  of  coiutige.  independence,  eon- 
scientlousness  and  intellectual  adventuroua- 
ness  are  his,  with  the  resxilt  that  there  it 
no  age  barrier  in  our  appreciation  of  him. 
He  tias  the  wisdom  of  years  but  It  shlnea 
with  anticipation  of  tomorrow's  dawn. 

We  do  not  have  to  tell  each  other  that 
HxaBKKT  LcmcAN  Is  a  superb  public  servant. 
We  aU  know  it.  Nevertheless  we  repeat  it. 
We  repeat  it  because  when  we  speak  of  great 
and  famoxu  men  we  stir  in  ourselves  tha 
memories  and  moods  that  quicken  us  to 
nobler  citizenship  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  he  remain  with  us 
very  many  years  to  continue  his  selfless, 
conscientious,  and  humanitarian  work 
for  peoples  of  all  creeds  and  nations. 
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SaboMTfed  Lands  BiD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  cALxroamA 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  RXPRSSKNTATIVX8 

Monday.  March  30. 1953 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Cali- 
lornian  who  represents  some  400.0QO  oiUr 


zens  of  that  State.  I  am  keenly  aware 
that  my  position  on  the  submerged  lands 
legislation  may  be  regarded  as  an  tm- 
usual  one.  It  should  not  be.  for  as  a 
Callfomian  I  am  first  of  all  a  cltisen 
of  the  United  States.  The  interest  of 
our  Nation  is  as  important  to  me  as  the 
interest  of  my  State.  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  avoiding  full  consideration  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  legislation  as  It  ap- 
plies to  the  good  of  the  Nation  will  In 
tlie  long  nm  benefit  my  State  or  any 
State  in  this  Union. 

In  considering  the  question  of  so- 
called  tidelands  legislation,  I  have  tried 
to  get  the  facts  separated  from  the  great 
fund  of  misinformation  and  distortion 
which  has  become  associated  with  this 
particular  subject.  In  the  first  place  we 
are  not  confronted  with  the  question  of 
tidelands  legislation.  We  are  consider- 
ing an  area  more  properly  described  as 
the  marginal  sea — that  area  3  miles  sea- 
ward from  low-tide  mark.  No  one  has 
questioned  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
the  tidelands.  the  inlets,  bays,  or  the  in- 
land  waterways.  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  specific  bill  before  us  it  is 
well  to  define  this  area  properly. 

The  second  misrepresentation  is  the 
assertion  that  this  bill  proposed  to  return 
to  the  States  title  to  the  tidelands.  That 
is  not  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  title  never  was  vested  in  the 
States;  therefore,  this  bill  cannot  grant 
a  return  of  title.  This  bill  proposes  giv- 
ing the  States  a  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Federal  Government  over 
an  area  of  marginal  sea. 

I  want  at  this  point  to  comment  brief- 
ly upon  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
connection  with  this  marginal  sea.  Ap- 
parently, it  is  proposed  that  we  now  em- 
bark upon  a  program  of  legislating  when 
we  disagree  with  the  decision  of  our 
Court  I  have  alwaj^  believed  that  when 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  law,  we  had  one  supreme  body  to 
interpret  the  effect  of  the  law.  Once 
that  body  reached  its  decision.  I  have 
understood  the  interpretation  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  whether  or  not  we 
Individually  agreed  with  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  interpreted  the  law  in 
the  so-called  tidelands  case.  Yet  we 
continue  to  hear  the  charge  that  the 
Court  erred  in  its  decision.  The  Court 
cannot  err  in  Its  decision,  because  im- 
der  the  Coastitution  its  decision  is  the 
correct  Interpretation  of  the  law.  If 
we  fail  to  accept  this  principle  and  sub- 
stitute endless  wrangling  for  the  deci- 
sion of  a  supreme  tribunal,  then  we  will 
weaken  our  Nation  and  its  Government. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons, 
aside  from  the  legal  consideration,  on 
which  I  base  my  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation is  the  fact  that  there  is  clear  cut 
evidence  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  num- 
ber of  pressure  groups  to  use  this  legis- 
lation as  a  precedent  to  demand  right 
and  title  to  other  parts  of  the  public 
domain — grazing  lands,  mineral  lands, 
and  forest  lands — which  would  rob  the 
people  of  their  heritage.  It  Is  my  fear, 
and  I  believe  a  Just  fear,  that  this  legis- 
lation will  become  the  precedent  used 
time  and  time  again  as  Justification  for 
demands  which  would  effectively  destroy 
the  fine  programs  of  conservation  of  oiir 
public  resources  during  this  century  by 


great  leaders  of  both  our  major  political 
parties.  ' 

I  will  oppose  each  such  request.  To 
do  so  with  consistency  demands  that  I 
oppose  this  initial  request 

One  final  important  fact  Is  the  Na- 
tion's interest  in  building  an  adequate 
reserve  of  oil  readily  available  on  this 
continent  in  time  of  war.  We  all  know 
the  hazard  of  importing  oil  when  the 
seas  bristle  with  hostile  fieets  waiting  to 
send  our  ships  to  the  bottom.  I  do  not 
believe  the  previous  administration  was 
completely  in  error  in  indicating  that 
these  oil  reserves  beneath  the  marginal 
sea  are  needed  to  provide  adequate  re- 
serves for  our  possible  wartime  needs. 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  testimony 
before  this  committee  which  would  in- 
dicate a  fuH  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant point. 

Because  of  the  reasons  I  have  given  I 
cannot  do  other  than  oppose  this  legis- 
lation. My  stand  will  provoke  criticism 
in  my  home  State.  I  could  prevent  that 
criticism  by  casting  a  politically  practi- 
cal vote  in  favor  of  State  control  of  the 
submerged  lands.  I  did  not.  however, 
come  to  Congress  as  the  Representative 
of  California's  Third  District  Just  to  cast 
votes  which  will  assure  my  reelection. 
I  am  here  to  do  what  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain will  promote  principles  to  aid  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people 
In  my  district,  my  State,  and  my  Nation. 
The  vote  I  cast  today  will.  I  believe,  he^ 
accomplish  that  end. 


Temporary  a»d  Permanent  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEin'ATrVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended editorial  from  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sim  of  Tuesday. 
March  31, 1953.  enUUed  "If  Peace  Breaks 
Out"  calls  our  attention  at  an  early  date 
to  the  urgent  need  for  keeping  our  think- 
ing straight  on  present  developments. 
Our  attitude  must  be  to  welcome  even 
temporary  peace.  No  one  should  fear  it. 
And  we  should  welcome  It  because  we 
are  clear  as  to  our  future  course.  It  is 
permanent  peace  which  Is  vital  to  world 
progress.  Temporary  peace  is  excellent 
and  most  desirable  but  we  cannot  and 
should  not  stop  om:  activities  designed  to 
attain  permanent  peace.  This  editorial 
ts  a  timely  reminder  of  our  true  course: 
Ir  FsACi  BaKAXs  Orrr 

When  Stalin's  fatal  illness  was  announced. 
Isaac  Don  Levlne.  one  of  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can authorities  on  Soviet  Russia,  was  asked 
by  the  Scripps-Koward  newspapers  to  fore- 
cast developments  likely  to  result  from  the 
aged  dictator's  deatli. 

He  predicted,  first,  "an  Indirect  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  settle  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  offered  by  us  during 
the  lS6a  armistice  negotiatlona,"  and  "the 
end"  of  the  war  "within  a  matter  of  months." 

An  Indirect  approach  on  exactly  that  basla 
was  made  yesterday  by  Red  China's  foreign 
minister  Chou  Xn-lai.  in  a  broadoast  from 
Peiping. 


•  If  a  settlement  of  the  war  reetilts  from 
this  unofficial  gesture,  Mr.  Levlne  can  ba 
acclaimed  a  true  prophet. 

This  prediction  by  Mr.  Levlne  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  new  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  "must  have  time  and  peace  to 
scdve  the  numerotis  problems,  domeetlc  and 
foreign,  arising  from  the  overawing  crtsla 
thrust  upon  them  by  Stalin's  departure  from 
the  scene  of  power." 

While  we  must  await  events  to  come  at 
Panmunjom  before  it  wUl  be  safe  to  assume 
that  peace  is  In  prospect,  it  should  not  be 
amiss  to  give  some  thought  to  the  probable 
effects  of  an  early  Korean  armistice.  The 
threat  of  an  aggressive  wa.-  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets  would  be  bound  to  recede  in  such 
circumstances,  as  Mr.  Levlne  remarked,  farc- 
ing a  reappraisal  of  America's  rearmament 
at  home  and  defense  preparedness  abroad." 

European  defense  arrangements  wovild 
most  certainly  be  curtailed,  if  they  did  not 
completely  fall  apart.  Indeed,  the  disinte- 
gration of  that  program  may  be  In  process, 
without  reference  to  the  Korean  situation. 
But  given  the  impetus  of  an  armistice  agree- 
ment, the  demand  abroad  to  put  major  em- 
phases upon  domestic  problems  would  be- 
come overwhelming.  Congress  could  be  ex- 
pected to  react  Just  as  qiiickly.  by  reducing 
foreign  spending. 

But  whatever  the  reactions  of  our  alliea 
may  be.  the  United  States  cannot  afford  U> 
disarm  again  until  lasting  pefu:e  is  absolutely 
assiu«d.  and  we  cannot  expect  such  assur- 
ance for  many  years.  We  lost  the  peace  in 
1940  by  premature  demobilization,  and  we 
must  not  let  it  slip  through  our  fingers  a 
second  time  simply  becatise  the  new  riilers 
of  Russia  may  need  time  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  their  new  positions — ^If  Indeed  they 
do. 

If  the  Russians  want  a  general  truce,  It 
will  be  to  serve  their  Interests,  not  ovtn,  and 
It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  play  mto  their 
hands  a  second  time. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that  even  the  armistice  proposal 
Is  being  revived  In  good  faith. 


Red  Goal:  To  Overtlirow  hj  Force  tka 
Whole  Ezistiiv  Social  Order,  as  Re- 
vealed by  FortmM  Mafanae  in  Its  Majr 
1946  Analytu  of  Kari  Marx,  His  Ufa 
aad^'lsm'' 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  NKW  jERarr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATrVSS 

Tuesday,  March  31.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  indi- 
cations are  that  the  Communists  are 
willing  to  wrap  up  their  military  aggres- 
sion in  Korea.  Some  read  these  signs 
with  caution,  believing  they  are  timed  to 
influence  military  appropriations  sched- 
uled to  reach  the  House  floor  for  amend- 
ment, debate,  and  vote  soon  after  the 
:i:aster  recess. 

Thus,  with  an  easing  of  military  pres- 
sure. Communists  no  doubt  hope  to  cause 
our  Congress  to  lower  its  guard  in  ade- 
quately legislating  for  the  Nation's  se- 
curity and  prosperity.  I  trust  it  Is 
otherwise. 

Nevertheless,  because  our  Nation  is  so 
yoimg  and  openhearted.  so  anxious  to 
extend  the  open  hand,  so  free  of  suspi- 
cion. I  thought  it  might  be  approjpriate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  ahead  with  a  clear- 
eyed  reminder  of  the  true  political, 
economic,  and  social  goals  of  the  Com- 
mimists.  Malenkov.  and  militarism  not- 
withstanding. 

A  review  of  Communist  operations  in 
vlping  out  independence  shows  the  Reds 
have  two  ways  to  capture  a  nation  in 
peace:  by  oommuniiinf  its  industry  or 
by  communlaing  its  agriculture.  The 
method  used  depends  upon  the  nation. 
In  Oilna,  Communist  oontrol  of  agrl- 
oultuit  oontrola  the  nation.  In  ttaa 
UnM«d  Statea,  Communist  oontrol  of  In- 
duilnr  would  eontrol  Amailoa, 

TIkt  Important  thlni.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti 
lo  break  up  any  bear  hugs  ooming  our 
way.  remembtrlnt  that  the  ohlet  goal  of 
the  XreoUln  It  to  ovarthrow  by  f  oroe  our 
whole  exlatlnf  eocial  order. 

m  in  May  1M6  iMue.  Fortuno  maga* 
itne  puts  Karl  Marx,  hit  Ufa.  board, 
monocle,  and  '"lim"  under  the  knife,  re- 
▼«ollng  even  the  sulcldea  of  two  of  hla 
chfldren.  So  that  it  might  serve  to  keep 
Ui  alerted  to  the  alms  and  dangers  of 
communism,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  the  artlele  Is  listed  below: 
Sam.  Mitax— Lin  aivd  Xoaui  or  ths  Risil 
■_*!«».'*  iMiaswufin  »T  Staum. 
IVenvse  Sotut  Pouct 


Dr.  Karl  Man.  th«  Rhfl&lsh  Oermaa  who 
becam*  Um  puUUv*  lnt«U*otual  fatb«r  of 
tlM  SoTltt  rtgtme  and  th«  most  in«iii|itntl>l 
poUUoal  •cononUct  of  th«  past  oentury  (If 
not  of  au  time),  died  in  London  83  j—n 
ago.  Todikj  he  U  »  aort  of  demigod  to  Oom- 
munltti  throughout  the  world;  to  them  hla 
dootrlnea.  m  Interpreted  by  Lenin  and  cur- 
rently by  Stalin,  are  an  official  goepel  with 
the  force  of  a  religion.  To  othera.  Including 
acme  non -Marxian  aodallata  aa  well  aa  many 
believers  in  Individual  fk^edom.  Marx  la  one 
of  history's  most  wicked  men.  a  brilliant  but 
depraved  apoeUe  of  haU  whose  doctrlnee 
would  destroy  most  of  the  values  of  western 
civilisation. 

What  was  he  reaUv  Ilka?  What  doctrine 
did  he  really  prcMht  IDO  wh$x  degree  eu 
Ithelp  us  understand  the  present  alms  and 
taomB  at  the  hmd  to  whose  millions  of  peo- 
ple nis  name  Is  t^at  of  an  faooored  prt^tet? 
llarx  was  a  philosopher  who  wanted  to 
omnge  the  world,  a  revolutionist  who  spent 
his  most  Important  working  hofurs  In  schol- 
arly pursulte.  a  loving  husband  and  father 
who  sacrificed  his  own  and  his  family's  well- 
being  to  his  Ideals,  a  man  of  enduring  in- 
nuence  -Those  disciples'  disputes  among 
themselves  have  led  to  bloodshed.  Some 
people  believe  that  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  Soviet  international  policy  are  the  liv- 
ing embodiments  of  Marx's  doctrines.  Others 
regard  them  as  a  complete  negation  of  his 
doctrines.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween. But  however  narrowly  limited  U  the 
poaalblllty  of  understanding  current  Soviet 
maneuvers  through  Marxian  texts,  a  study 
of  Marx  does  help  illuminate  some  basic 
SUributes  of  Soviet  thought  and  behavior 
that  have  puzsled  weertem  observers. 

Karl  Marx  was  bom  In  1818  in  Trier  a 
Rhlneland  city  near  the  French  bordwr.  the 
SCSI  of  a  well-to-do  lawyer  and  a  descendant 
of  rabl>ls  on  both  sides.  His  paternal  grand- 
father had  been  named  Marx  Levi,  but  In 
time  he  dropped  the  last  name.  In  1824 
♦hen  Karl  was  8,  his  freethinklng  father 
Hlrschel  Man.  had  hhnself  and  his  children 
baptized  Lutherans.  He  took  the  name 
Helnrlch  Marx.  Thns  he  obtained  what  has 
been  called  hla  admlsskm  tkrket  to  Euro- 
pean civilization,  stUl  discriminatory  m 
Germany  against  Jews,  although  not  so  vio- 
lently as  In  medieval  times  (»  as  it  was  to 
be  In  Hitler's  day.  He  became  a  law-court 
OBtelal  and  eventually  the  leader  of  tha 
Trie*  tar. 


HiBlnrlch  hoped  fervantly  that  his  beloved 
son  would  follow  In  his  respectable  foot- 
stepe.  And  he  was  overjoyed  when  at  18 
Karl  became  engaged  to  the  22-year-old  glxi 
next  door,  Jenny  von  Westphalen,  the  beau- 
tiful and  spirited  daxii^iter  cf  a  liberal  baron. 
Though  Helnrlch  died  when  his  aon  was  only 
30,  he  had  already  foreseen  disappointment. 
Aftar  Karl  had  gone  to  the  university  (first 
at  Bonn.  wh«re  he  soon  got  in  troiuhle  tor 
radical  activities  and  nocturnal  drunken- 
neas  and  riot,  then  at  Barlln).  the  paternal 
lettsrt  were  filled  with  foreboding  and  re- 
proach; for  the  boy's  egoism,  for  hla  negieet 
of  hla  parenta,  for  hla  wtravaganee  and  wlM 
froUea.  for  the  demon  that  seemed  to  pos- 
SMS  hlia.  for  fear  that  hie  heart  wm  aot 
M  great  aa  his  mind,  tor  the  daageroue 
aad  uaoertaia  niture  he  wes  preparlag  for 
Jeaay. 

**x  eansT  au  no  eooe" 

Dwplte  oooealoaal  troUee.  Han  was  el*, 
ready  displaying  a  prodigious  tatelleotuel 
energy,  m  one  of  his  infreoueat  letters  to 
hli  father,  he  reported  that  during  the  past 
term,  la  eddltloo  to  reading  aa  astoalshlag 
variety  of  books  and  writing  sttmsaariae  and 
refleettons  on  them,  he  h«A  wrtttaa  three 
volumes  of  poeoos  to  Jenny,  translated  the 
Oermanla  of  Taoltus  and  the  Begias  of  Ovid. 
plus  two  volumes  of  the  Pandsoto  (Roman 
civil  law),  written  a  play  and  an  original 
phlloeophy  of  law  that  he  tore  trp  as  worth- 
less, and  while  out  of  sorts,  got  to  know 
Bifel  from  beginning  to  end. 

Bagel,  who  had  died  only  a  few  yeers  he- 
tore^  was  to  reeaala  a  major  lafluenee  on 
Man's  thinking,  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin young  Karl  quickly  fell  in  with  the 
Toung  Begellans.  who  were  rebelling  not  only 
against  the  backward,  oppreealve  Qovsmnent 
of  Prussia  but  also  against  some  of  HegelM 
semlreliglous  Ideas.  Marx,  by  now  a 
thoroughgoing  alhehit.  boomed  In  the  dis- 
sertation that  won  him  hla  Ph.  D.:  "Philos- 
ophy makes  no  asoret  of  the  leet:  her  creed 
Is  the  creed  of  Prometheus — In  a  word.  I  de- 
test all  the  goda.' "  ftor  the  rest  of  hU  life 
Marx  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  a  new  Pro- 
metheus, sxifferlng  perpetual  torture  as  he 
defied  the  gods  tn  order  to  help  mankind. 

The  first  of  Marx's  political  artldes  that 
got  him  Into  trouble  was  written  early  in 
1842.  It  was  a  blast  at  the  rigid  Pnassian 
censorship.  Soon  the  young  rebel  began 
writing  for  Cologne's  liberal  Rheinlache 
Zettung.  In  October  he  became  Its  editor  In 
chief.  A  few  months  later  the  paper  was  sup- 
pressed because  it  had  criticized  the  Russian 
casrlst  regime. 

nxsm  Atm  XNnoxs 
Marx,  after  a  7-year  engagement,  married 
Jenny  and  vrent  off  to  Paris  to  study  social- 
ism. In  Parts,  he  swiftly  developed  from 
rebenious  youth  to  full-fledged  nyvolution- 
ary.  resolved  to  destroy  existing  society  and 
bring  about  a  "oompleU  rebirth  of  man- 
kind." '"The  phUosophers  hitherto."  ha 
wrote,  "have  only  Interpreted  the  world  in 
various  ways:  the  thing  is,  however,  to 
^ange  it."  In  Parts,  too,  began  the  great 
mendshlp  and  coUaboratlon  of  Marx's  life. 
Prtedrleh  Bngels.  2  years  younger,  was  also 
a  Rhlnelander.  the  son  of  a  prosperous  textile 
manufactiuer  with  s&ilte  In  Prussia's  Barmen 
and  In  England's  Manchester.  Priedrtch 
Engels'  revolutionary  zeal  had  been  spurred 
by  the  degradation  of  Barmen's  Industrial 
workers  and  by  the  harsh  bigotry  of  his 
grimly  Calvlnistlc  father.  His  IndlgnaUon 
flamed  white  hot  when  he  went  to  work  at 
»  In  the  Ermen  ft  Sngels'  Manchester  mill 
and  saw  the  unimaginable  filth  and  misery 
in  Which  that  city*  factory  wufeers  and  thrtr 
families  lived. 

Outwardly  Man  and  Sngels  were  almost 
complete  oppoeltes.  Man  was  short,  stockv 
powwful-chested.  with  a  swarthy  skin  ami 
«Mggy  mane  and  beard  of  ooal-black  hah-. 
J^    was   tall,    slender,    blue-eywl.    falr- 

.i!!!^!,^*"  ^^  8'*°^  brooding,  academic, 
awkward.  luiconventlonaL    Sngels  was  gay. 


gregarloQi,  a  devotee  of  fencing,  fox  hunt- 
ing, and  other  sports;  a  lover  of  wine  and 
muiilo.  But  when  Xngels  stopped  In  Paris  to 
pay  a  call  on  Man  In  1844.  the  two  found 
their  ideas  and  sympathies  so  closely  matched 
and  mutually  so  stimulating  that  they  talked 
steadily  for  10  days.  Thersaftsr,  whsthav 
thsy  wrote  Jointly  or  illamiasnfl  and  an- 
oouraged  each  other's  individual  efforts,  their 
Uvea  and  work  were  indlaaoluhly  joined, 
Man  was  always  the  dominant  partnsr.  poe- 
aaasor  of  the  mora  powerful  and  ardent  mind 
and  will.  But  beneath  hU  cheerful  exterior 
Ingels,  too,  was  a  aerlous,  brtlUant  aoholar 
and  thinker.  He  added  firathand  obeerva- 
tloB  and  warm  ayaf^pathlaa  to  Manre  logteal 
grappiiag  with  the  pfghlams  el  aa  abstraei 
humanity. 

But  Man  was  no  mere  anaehalr  tevohi* 
tionist.  Zu  Bruaaals,  after  being  eiqieUed 
(rem  rarts,  ha  and  Ingala  Joined  the  Uegue 
of  the  Juat  (soon  renamed  the  Oommunlat 
Xisefue  and  transfomad  frees  a  hole-and- 
oomer  eooapirecy  toto  a  propaganda  eeelolf 
with  unoonoealed  revotuthuiary  aiau)  end 
aet  about  faaniag.  by  meane  e(  wrttiMs  and 
apeeohaa.  the  firea  of  revolt  that  were  to 
aweep  Surope  la  Itig.  In  lg41.  la  the  Com- 
munist Manlfaato.  they  produced  one  of  the 
moat  forceful  placaa  of  propaganda  aver 
wHttan.  The  neat  year,  after  the  beginning 
of  th«  revolte  and  Man's  expulsion  from 
Brussels  (In  the  ooone  of  which  Jenny. 
Jailed  overnight,  wee  fotead  to  ahaie  a  oaU 
with  a  prosUtute).  they  hurried  to  Ookcna 
to  publish  a  revolutionary  newspaper,  the 
Ifaua  Rhelniacha  Zsltung.  Sngels  even  fired 
soma  rtfle  shots  against  the  Prussian  Army 
when  It  invaded  the  PalaUnate.  The  revoM* 
tion  failed.  Man  brought  out  the  last  niua- 
b«  of  his  paper  In  rad  ink:  It  sold  MjOOO 
ooplaa.  some  lor  ee  muoh  as  a  taler  (about 
70  oants). 

Tears  later.  In  18*4.  after  the  Oommunlsi 
League  had  broken  up.  the  two  frlsoda 
helped  found  the  International  Worting- 
men's  AsssoclsUon— the  Pirst  InternatlonaL 
Man  was  a  leader  In  both  the  League  and 
the  International  by  strei^th  of  mind  and 
wUL  One  of  his  sons-ia-law  eomparsd 
Man's  mind  to  a  waiahlp  with  steam  uiv 
always  ready  to  move  In  any  direction  on  the 
sea  of  thought.  He  won  arguments — ^but 
never  any  large  personal  following.  H«  was 
handicapped  not  only  by  his  metalllo  voice 
and  general  lack  of  stage  magnetism,  but 
more  seriously  by  his  passion  to  doninata, 
his  fierce  intolerance  af  any  Ideas  or  taadar- 
ahlp  except  his  own.  Sooner  or  later  he 
quarreled  with  nearly  aU  otf  his  fellow  Social- 
IsU  and  other  radicals.  Thaae  doctrlzua 
quarrels  degenerated  Into  slander  and  name- 
calling  (lout,  buffoon,  blocklieed,  rogue  ass. 
bedbug).  *» 

Carl  Schura.  who  fled  Germany  after  the 
revolution  and  later  became  Secretary  of  the 
mterlor  In  the  Dnlted  States,  heard  Man 
■P^ak  at  a  revolutionary  meeting  in  OotOKne 
iB  1848.  "What  he  said  was  weighty,  logical, 
and  clear."  Schius  wrote  afterward,  "but 
never  in  my  life  have  I  met  a  man  whose 
attitude  was  so  Insolent  and  Intolerantly 
arrogant."  Marx's  proposals  were  Invariably 
voted  down.  Schura  recaDed.  "because  every- 
one whose  feelings  had  been  hurt  by  hU  con- 
duct was  IncUned  to  support  e\'Brything  that 
Man  did  not  favor."  Another  revolutionary 
of  that  period.  Lt,  GusUv  Techow,  wrote  that; 
if  Marx's  "heart  were  as  big  as  his  brain  and 
his  love  as  great  as  his  hate.  I  would  go 
through  flre  for  him.  despite  the  fact  that 
he  Indicated  his  low  opinion  of  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  finally  expressed  K  quite 
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MASS  2W  ACnOH 

ARusslan  named  Annenkov  left  a  vivid 
description  of  Man  In  action  at  a  meeting 
m  Brussels  In  1846  to  decide  on  "a  common 
tacUc  for  the  worklng-ciass  movement.", 
Among  those  present  was  Wilhelm  WeltUng, 
a  German  tailor  who  had  siiffered  much  Im- 
P«*o«»nient  and  pain  for  preaching  social^ 


Icm  and  had  become  a  conalderable  prola- 
tartan  hero.  He  was  "a  good-k>3klng  blond  ^ 
young  man  In  rather  a  fopplaliJy  cut  frock 
cost  and  with  a  beard  rather  foppishly 
trimmed,  and  reeembled  a  commercial  travel- 
er rather  than  the  stern  and  emblUersd  work- 
er. *  *  *  Wa  set  down  at  a  Uttle  graen  tiOUe. 
at  the  head  of  whlAh  Man  took  his  plaoa, 
pencil  in  hand  and  with  his  Uonlna  head 
bent  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  •  •  •••  Man 
suddenly  hurled  a  quaatlon: 

"Tall  us.  Warning,  you  who  have  made 
•o  muoh  atir  in  Oermany  with  your  Oom- 
munlst  propeganda  and  have  won  over  so 
many  workara  ao  that  they  have  thereby  loa% 
their  work  and  their  bread,  with  whet  argu- 
BMBle  de  you  defend  your  aooial  •revolution- 
ery  aeUvlty  •  •  •  f 

"WaltUng  seeaMd  to  vraat  to  keep  the  dle- 
euaalon  oa  the  plane  of  the  eoetmenpleeee 
of  liberal  rhetone.  •  •  •  Man  tairoke  In  upon 
him  with  angrily  glowering  browse.  Me  aar- 
eestloaUy  declared  that  It  wea  ilmple  fraud 
to  erouae  the  people  without  any  eound  and 
considered  basis  for  their  aeuivlty.  •  •  • 
*Tt>  go  to  the  workers  of  OenMny  without 
strictly  aoiantlfic  Ideas  and  oonoiete  doctrine 
would  mean  an  empty  and  unacrupuloua 
playing  with  propaganda,  whlcii  would  in* 
evlubly  Involve,  on  the  one  hancl.  the  aatting 
up  of  an  Inspired  apostle  and,  <m  the  other 
hand,  simple  aaaaa  who  would  listen.*  •  •  • 

"WeltUng  *  *  •  began  to  imOst  that  en 
Individual  who  had  brought  together  hun- 
dreds of  man  In  the  name  of  the  ideas  of 
Justice,  solidarity,  and  hrotharly  love  could 
hardly  be  oharaetsrtasd  as  laaj  and  empty 
•  •  •  and  that  It  might  be  that  his  modsst 
efforts  for  the  common  good  wire  mora  im- 
portant than  closet  analysis  and  criticism 
carried  out  far  from  the  suffering  world  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people.  Thsee  lest 
words  made  Man  loee  his  tem^ier:  enraged, 
he  struck  hla  fiat  on  the  table  wl  th  auch  vio- 
lence that  he  ahook  the  lamp,  aoil  Imping  up. 
he  shouted :  Ignorance  haa  never  helped  any- 
body yet.' 

"We  followed  hla  example  aid  stood  up. 
too.    The  oonferenos  was  at  an  end."^ 

THX  LOWia  NVTHS 

The  failure  of  the  1848  revolution  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Neue  Rhelnlsche  2>itung. 
Into  which  he  had  poured  all  tliat  he  could 
raise  on  his  and  Jenny's  Inhei  itances.  left 
Man  penntlees.  Banished  from  Oermany, 
he  abandoned  his  Prussian  cltlsenshlp.  Now 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  a  man 
without  a  country.  After  a  short  time  In 
Paris  and  one  last  expulsion,  he  went  to 
London  to  stay.  There,  determined  to  fol- 
low his  goal  "throiigh  thick  aiid  thin."  he 
resolutely  refused  to  let  "boxir^eois  society 
turn  me  Into  a  money-making  machine." 

Man  was  not  entirely  "practical"  In  his 
private  affairs;  there  was  about  him  some- 
thing of  the  abeent-mlnded  scholar  (he  had 
once  hoped  to  become  a  professor).  He  let 
himself  be  Impoeed  on  by  neglisctlng  to  get 
a  written  agreement  with  ii  publisher. 
Again,  he  signed  financial  pa])ers  without 
reading  them.  In  1867  he  wroto  a  letter  and 
dated  it  1859.  Only  once  during  his  83- 
year  exile  In  England  did  Man  ;row  desper- 
ate enough  to  try  to  get  a  reguiar  Job;  then 
a  railway  company  turned  him  down  because 
of  poOT  handwriting.  Por  some  years  Gree- 
ley's New  York  Tribune  paid  him  small  sums 
for  economic  and  political  articles,  some  of 
which  Engels  ghosted. 

Always  Man  plodded  ahead  on  his  mas- 
terpiece. Capital,  reading  enormously  In 
many  languages  and  plUng  up  owimtalns  of 
notes.  He  worked  moeUy  In  the  British 
Museimi.  dally  from  10  to  7.  and  then  at 
home  far  Into  the  night.  When  Man  in 
1867  published  the  book  "to  which  I  have 
sacrificed  my  health,  my  happiness  and  my 
family,"  he  firmly  but  quite  wrongly  hoped 
that  he  would  soon  be  a  "made  man." 


>  WeltUng  later  became  a  United  States  civil 
aervant  and  promoter  of  inventions. 


In  I^mdon  the  Man  famllyls  situation 
■l^ortly  grsw  so  desperate  that  Bngels  felt 
compelled  to  go  back  to  "filthy  trads"  in  his 
father's  Manohastsr  mlU  in  ordsr  to  sup- 
port them  all.  But  the  sums  he  wss  abls 
to  send  from  time  to  time  were  not  enough 
to  do  much  more  than  keep  the  alder  Manes 
alive,  and  keep  ths  numbsr  of  their  children 
In  a  close  balance  between  birth  and  death. 
A  baby  son  died  in  1880,  a  baby  girl  in  1852. 
In  1888  a  S-yMtf-old  aon  died.  In  1887  a 
aeventh  and  laat  chUd  wea  atiUborn.  Only 
three  daughtera  aurvlved  to  woeMuahood.  In 
IMO  from  London  Jenny  wrote  a  deeeripUon 
of  her  Ufa  to  a  friend,  to  show  her  that 
"perhapa  taw  other  refugeae  have  goae 
through  anything  like  lU"  Her  latter  aald 
in  part: 

"•laoe  wet  auieee  are  here  ssueb  too  et- 
peaalve  tor  us,  I  deolded,  in  spite  of  eon- 
tiaual  and  terrtble  pains  In  my  breeats  and 
back,  to  aurae  the  ehlM  asyeelf.  lut  the 
poor  litUe  angel  drank  in  from  bm  ee  ssueh 
aeoret  aorrow  and  grief  with  the  sellk  that 
he  was  eonatanUy  unwell,  lay  la  violent  pain 
night  and  day.  Ha  la  always  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death.  •  •  •  One  day.  our 
landlady  *  •  •  demanded  Ave  pounds, 
which  we  atUl  owed  her;  and  as  we  were 
unable  to  produce  this  sum  at  once,  two 
bailiffs  entered  the  house,  took  possaaslon  of 
aU  my  Uttla  belongings:  beda.  linen,  dothaa. 
aveiythlxtg.  even  my  poor  baby's  cradle,  and 
the  beat  of  the  toya  that  belonged  to  the 
Uttla  girls,  who  ware  standing  by  In  bitter 
tears.  •  •  • 

"The  next  day  wa  had  to  leave  the  houae. 
It  waa  cold  and  rainy  and  dreary.  My  hua- 
band  tried  to  find  a  place  for  ua  to  Uve.  but 
no  one  waa  wUllng  to  have  ua  when  we  men- 
tioned the  four  chUdran.  A  friend  casM  to 
our  reecue.  we  paid,  and  I  quickly  sold  aU 
my  beda.  in  order  to  eettle  with  the  chemiat. 
ths  baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  mUkman. 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  aoandal  of 
the  baUlffs'  arrival  and  who  had  come  wUdly 
to  present  their  bills.  The  beds  •  •  •  were 
taken  out  of  doors  and  loaded  onto  a 
cart.  •  *  •  The  landlord  produced  the  poUce 
and  said  that  there  might  be  some  of  his 
things  among  them,  we  might  be  esrsplng 
to  a  foreign  country.  •  •  • 

1  know  only  too  weU  that  our  struggls 
Is  no  isolated  one.  and  that  I  In  particular 
belong  to  the  specially  fortiuate  and  favored, 
for  my  dear  husband,  the  mainstay  of  my 
life.  Is  still  by  my  side.  The  only  thing  that 
reaUy  crushes  me  and  makes  my  heart  bleed 
is  that  he  is  obliged  to  endure  so  much  pet- 
tiness, that  there  should  be  eo  few  to  come 
to  his  aid,  and  that  he  who  has  so  wUUngly 
and  gladly  comes  to  the  aid  of  so  many  should 
find  himself  so  helplees  here." 

After  eviction  from  their  first  London 
home  the  Msrxes  (with  a  German  maid  who 
stayed  with  them  to  the  end)  moved  to  a 
2-room  tenement  in  the  slums  of  Boho. 
Sometimes  Marx  lacked  money  for  writing 
paper,  or  for  poetage.  Sometimes,  beset  by 
dunning  or  distrustful  tradesmen,  the  fanilly 
Uved  for  days  on  bread  and  potatoes.  Jenny 
Marx's  grandmother  had  been  Scottish,  of 
the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle;  once  when 
Man  pawned  some  silver,  the  pawnbroker 
spotted  the  ducal  crest  and  called  the  police, 
who  held  Marx  In  JaU  over  the  weekend. 

THX  TAMTLT  MAIT 

Th«  evidence  Is  surjalslngly  unanimous 
that  under  these  circumstances  Marx  re- 
mained as  devoted  to  his  family  as  he  was 
truculent  In  his  relations  with  the  bour- 
geoisie and  rival  revolutionists.  A  poUcs 
agent,  for  example,  regarded  him  as  "the 
gentlest  and  mUdest  of  men"  In  the  home 
circle.  When  there  wwe  women  or  chUdren 
I^esent.  his  cynical  and  gamy  language  was 
repressed.  Be  Is  said  to  have  written  some 
of  his  most  brilliant  pages  whUe  his  children 
nolsi'y  played  horse  behind  him.  His  tone 
toward  his  daughters  Is  Illustrated  by  a  letter 
he  wrote  over  the  pseudonym  of  Dr.  Qrankley 
in  1885  to  one  U  them,  who  had  invited  hUa 


to  a  party.  He  addressed  her  as  Miss  LUllpua 
in  the  foUowlng  terms:  "Being  eooMwhat 
deaf  In  ths  right  ear.  please  put  a  duU  fel- 
low, of  whom  I  dare  say  your  company  wlU 
not  be  In  want  of,  at  my  right  aide.  For  tha 
left  I  hops  you  wiU  rsssrve  your  female 
beauty.  I  mean  ths  bsst-looking  tamaia 
among  your  gussts.  I  am  somewhat  givaa 
to  tobaooo  chawiflf.  •  •  •  Having  |in|  for- 
mer intaeoouraa  with  Tankeaa  taken  to  the 
habitude  of  epitUng,  I  hope  i^ttooae  wUl 
not  be  missing.'* 

■e  loved  to  plcnle  with  the  ehUdrea  oa 
Raaapatead  Beath.  were  all  would  ateg  and 
Man  and  ieany  wotaM  recite  Ooathe.  Dante, 
and  Bhakeepeare,  At  home  there  would 
aomeUmea  be  play  eetlng.  and  often  Maia 
played  ehees  with  lenohen,  the  maid.  Never 
were  the  llariee  embarraaead  by  their  pov* 
erty.  lUey  reeelved  vlsltore  oerdlally,  odered 
plpee  and  tobaooo  and  whatever  else  wes 
evaUebla  Boon  a  oonvereatlon  epraag  up 
that  saade  even  strange  vieltore,  like  the 
pollee  agent,  forget  the  disorder  and  dlaeom- 
fort.  For  Merx  wea  e.man  of  broad  culture, 
veread  U>  all  the  literatures  of  the  Western 
World  and  devoted  to  tham.  such  intereata 
are  dearly  raOsctad  In  what  ha  wrote  when 
the  fanUly  once  played  Oonfaaalona: 
*'Tour  favorite  virtue:  Simplicity .** 
"Tour  favorite  virtue  In  man :  Strength.** 
"Tour  favorite  vUtua  Un  women:  Weak* 
neea." 

"TOUT  chief  eharaeteristlc:  Slngleneea  of 
purpoea." 
"Tour  Idea  of  happlnaes;  To  fight.** 
"Tour  Idea  of  misery:  Submission.** 
"The  vice  you  excuss  most:  OuUlbUlty." 
"The  vice  you  dstaat  most:  BervUlty." 
"Tour  pet  aveietoo:  Martin  Tupper  (the 
Bdgar  Quest  of  his  time)  .** 
"Favorite  occupation:  Bookworming." 
"Poet :  Shakespeare.  Aeschylus,  Ooethe." 
"Prose  writer:  Diderot." 
"Hero:  Spartacus,  Kepler.** 
"Heroine:      Oretchen      (Marguerite      in 
Faust)." 
"Flowar:  Daphne  (a  kind  of  laurd).** 
"Oolor:  Red  (Uvery  of  leftism  since  Ro- 
man tlmss)." 
"Name:  Laura,  Jenny." 
"Dish:  Plsh." 

"Favorite  maxim:  Nihil  Humanum  A  Me 
Alienum  Puto  (Nothing  human  Is  alien  to 
me)." 

"Favorite  motto:  De  Omnibus  Dubltaa-' 
dum  (Doubt  everything) ." 

Man  was  plagued  by  ill  health  during 
most  of  the  last  half  of  his  Ufe.  He  was 
tortxired  by  chronic  Insomnia,  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  racking  headaches,  rheumatism, 
piles  ao  b«wl  that  for  days  he  could  not  sit 
down  to  his  work,  and  recurrent  carbuncles 
and  bolls.  He  had  an  enlarged  liver,  his 
most  serloiu  ailment,  of  which  he  had  Uved 
in  fear  ever  since  his  father  died  of  cancer 
of  the  Uver.  In  his  last  years  he  was  vir- 
tually Invalided  by  bronchitis  and  pleurisy, 
resulting  eventually  In  a  lung  abscess,  hem- 
orrhage, and  death.  Though  be  endured 
heroic  sufferings  In  pursuit  of  his  goal.  Man 
was  not  one  to  suffer  In  silence;  his  letter  a 
to  Engels  are  filled  with  complaints  and 
pleas.  When  he  finally  published  the  first 
volume  of  Capital,  he  wrote  to  Bngels:  "I 
hope  that  the  bourgeoisie  as  long  as  they  Uve 
will  have  cause  to  remember  my  carbunclee." 
The  great  riddle  of  Karl  Man's  personality 
wUl  probably  always  be  In  dispute:  bow 
much  was  he  driven  to  his  extraordinary  life 
and  work  by  love  of  humanity,  how  much 
by  hatred  of  capitalist  society  and  of  Its 
more  fortunate  members? 

Certainly  he  kept  himself  personally  re- 
mote from  the  proletariat  he  championed. 
He  recoUed  from  the  suggestion  that  his 
daughters  might  have  to  become  governeases. 
and  once  wrote  tliat  "even  purely  from  the 
business  i>olnt  of  view  a  completely  pro- 
letarian household  would  be  <insultabie 
here."  Tbe  vivid  acoounU  of  English  woclc- 
Ing-class  miseries  In  the  mld-19th  century 
that  help  make  Capital  so  heart-scaring  a 
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document  w«r«  dr»wD  not  from  penonfti  ob- 
Bervatlon  but  In  the  main  from  Sngel's  Con- 
<}ltloD  of  the  KngUsh  Working  Claas  in  ISM 
and  from  the  reports  of  parliamentary  InTea- 
tlgatlona  Marx  read  In  the  British  Mtuexun. 
"Working  for  the  world "  wa«  one  of  Marx^ 
faTortte  aaylngi,  and  oecaslonally  he  men« 
tkmed  the  aeitice  or  the  sufferings  of  hu- 
manity In  hts  writings.  But  for  erery  word 
of  such  explicit  humanltarlanlsm.  there  are 
a  thotnand  of  hatred  and  appeals  to  hatred. 
Be  spoke  the  word  "bovurgeois**  as  though 
spitting  out  nmethlng  evil  tasting.  He 
aaaertad  that  the  power  of  lore  bad  failed 
to  better  social  conditions  in  the  1,800 
years  since  Christ,  and  that  the  nron  neces- 
sity" that  drives  the  proletariat  to  destroy 
capitalism  and  capitalists  "will  open  the  way 
tb  socialist  reforms  by  transformation  of  ex- 
isting economic  relations  sooner  than  all  the 
love  that  glows  In  all  the  feeling  hearts  of 
the  world."  He  argued  that  what  the  pro- 
letariat needed  was  not  Christian  "self- 
abasement,  resignation,  submission,  and  hu- 
mility" but  "courage,  confidence,  pride,  and 
Independence,  even  more  than  it  needs  dally 
bread." 
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lifarxism  is  not  to  be  found  neatly  pack- 
aged In  Capital — and  especially  not  In  the 
fbst  volume  aiona.  which  U  all  that  most 
people  read.'     Capital  is  Marx's  descrlpUon 
and  analysis  of  the  capitalist  system  as  he 
found     it     In     mid -19th-century     England. 
His  theories  ot  history,  poUUcs,  and  revolu- 
tion are  scattered  through  the  writings  of 
40  years:    In  the  Communist  Manifesto.  In 
such   lesser   known   works   as   the    German 
Ideology  and  the  Poverty  of  Phlloeophy  (a 
riposte  to  Proudhon's  Phlloeophy  of  Poverty) , 
In  such  topical  pieces  as  the  lath  Brumaire 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  the  ClvU  War  in 
France,  in  letters  and  addresses  to  radlc&l 
organizations.    Some  of  the  reasoning  is  dif- 
ficult  to   fellow,    especially   for    those    not 
steeped  in  the  grandiose  and  mystical  specit- 
latlons  of  German  philosophy.     Sometimes 
■t***  reasoning  In  one  work  contradicts  in 
part  that  in  another.    Between  the  youth  and 
the  mature  man  are  some  sharp  differences 
In  thought.     But  Marx's  main  ooncliisions, 
hla  fundamental  principles,  are  reasonably 

Marx  caUed  his  theory  historical  material- 
lam.     It  was  the  application  to  history  of 

what  Engels  caUed  "dialectical  materialism." 
From  Hegel  the  team  borrowed  the  notion 
that  everything  in  the  world  U  in  constant 
flux;  something  new  is  always  developing, 
something  old  is  dying  away.  And  sooner 
or  later  all  this  change  is  for  the  better 
Progress  is  achieved  by  what  Hegel  called  the 
dialectic:  One  force  (thesis)  U  opposed  by  a 
second  (antithesis),  which  has  split  off  from 
It,  and  from  their  conflict  emerges  a  syn- 
tbeals  containing  the  best  elemenu  of  both. 
(Thus  Kngllsh  colonial  enterprise,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  called^hesis;  the  American 
Bevolutlon.  antithesis;  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  synthesis.)  When  the  unification 
is  completed,  the  new  gradually  becomes  old 
and  the  process  is  repeated. 

Hegel,  however,  believed  that  this  progress 
repreeented  the  wcwking  out  ot  an  absolute 
Idea  in  the  universe,  a  world  spirit  expresalnij 
itself  through  human  consciousness.  Marx 
tbe  Qod-defler.  reversed  this  phUoeophlcai 
Klealism  to  produce  his  own  brand  of  ma- 
terialism. He  held  that  the  thought  and 
activity  of  any  society— its  laws,  politics  re- 
ligion, morals,  etc — arise  prlmarUy  from  the 
material  conditions  of  its  life,  prlndpaUv 
lU  modes  ot  production  and  exchange.  "It 
la  not  human  consciousness  that  determines 
life."  says  Marx,  "but  conversely,  it  is  socUl 
life  that  determines  consciousness."  in  other 
words,  men  do  not  operate  their  eoonomy  ac- 

•  An  abridgment  of  three  volumee  Is  avail- 
able in  a  Modern  Ubrftry  edition.  Kautaky's 
Theories  on  Surplus  Value  b  based  on  the 
Courtb-vcdtune  notes. 


cording  to  thefa-  fdeae  ot  tTvih  and  )astlee, 
but  derive  their  ideas  of  truth  and  justice 
largely  from  the  nature  of  their  economy. 

From  this  premise  It  might  be  inferred 
that  society  must  remain  forever  static.  On 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  Marxian  dla- 
lecde,  modes  of  production  and  exchange 
constantly  shift  with  the  discovery  of  new 
techniques  and  tools  and  resources.  In  time, 
men  develop  new  Ideas  of  truth  and  justice  to 
fit  their  new  clreumstances,  and  inevitably 
those  who  suffer  by  the  change  revolt  against 
the  existing  social  order.  "The  history  of 
all  existing  society,"  affirmed  the  team  In  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  "Is  the  history  of  class 
struggles.  Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and 
plebeian,  lord  and  serf,  gulldmaster  and 
Journeyman,  in  a  word,  oppressor  and  op- 
pressed, stood  In  sharp  opposition  each  to 
the  other.  They  carried  on  perpetual  war- 
fare." 

Hegel,  a  patriotic  state-worshipper,  be- 
lieved that  human  progress  had  reached  Its 
apex  in  the  Prussian  state  of  Frtedrich  WU- 
helm  in.  Marx  held  out  for  one  more  step. 
"Modem  bourgeois  society,  arising  from  the 
ruins  of  feudal  society,"  proclaimed  the 
Manifesto,  "did  not  make  an  end  of  class 
antagonisms.  It  merely  set  up  new  classes  in 
place  of  the  old;  new  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion, new  embodiments  of  struggle.  Our  own 
age,  the  bourgeois  age,  is  dlstingulrtied  by 
this;  that  it  has  simplified  class  antagonisms. 
More  and  more  society  Is  splitting  into  two 
great  hostile  camps,  into  two  great  and  di- 
rectly con  trapesed  classes:  Boiirgeolsle  and 
Proletariat." 

In  Capital.  Marx  set  out  to  lOiow  how 
capitalism  (thesis)  must  inevitably,  by  Its 
own  inner  laws,  become  so  increasingly  in- 
tolerable to  the  proletariat  as  to  produce  re- 
volt against  the  bourg^isle  (antithesis)  and 
a  classless  society  (synthesis).  Marx,  who 
scorned  other  socialists'  neatly  blueprinted 
Utopias,  said  very  Uttle  about  what  the  class- 
less society  would  be  Mke.  He  did  not  even 
find  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  revolu- 
Uon  would  wash  away  an  human  vice.  For 
him  it  was  enough  that:  (a)  most  of  the 
world's  troubles  hsve  sprimg  from  the  exploi- 
tation of  class  by  class;  (b)  the  ascendancy 
of  the  working  class  would  abolish  classes  by 
maUng  every  man  a  producer  (c)  abolition 
ct  private  property  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion would  mean  that  nobody  would  have 
anything  to  exploit  anybody  with. 

To  be  sure,  he  predicted  «iat  after  the 
revolution.  whUe  communism  was  emerging 
from  the  womb  of  capitalism  in  a  'Hong  and 
painful  travail,"  there  would  be  a  "political 
transition  period"  requiring  a  "revolutionary 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  and  consider- 
able inequality  of  Mvlng  conditions.  But 
after  sufficient  education  and  organization 
the  no-longer-needed  sUte  would  "wither 
away,"  everyone  would  live  In  peace  and 
plMity  in  a  society  devoted  to  "the  fun  and 
free  development  of  every  Individual,"  under 
the  slogan.  "From  each  according  to  his  abfll- 
ties.  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 

This  vision,  the  end  result  of  the  continu- 
ous progress  assmed  by  the  dialectic,  is  to 
almost  all  Marxists  not  a  hope  but  a  cer- 
tainty. For  to  them,  as  to  Marx,  dialectical 
mato-lalism  is  not  a  philosophy  but  a  sci- 
encs,  a  science  of  society  comparable  in  ex- 
a^ctneas  to  the  science  of  UoJogy.  Indeed. 
Marx  fancied  himself  as  the  Darwin  of  the 
social  sciences. 


pay  interest  and  rent.    Thus  ICarz  arrived  at 
•his  pictwe  of  society:  a  host  of  useless  eapt- 
talists  and  landlords  robbing  the  worlurs  at 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.     Every  capitalist. 
he  argued,  necessarily  tries  to  wring  from  his 
workers  as  much  surplus  value  as  he  can; 
even  if  he  is  humane,  his  competitors  force 
him  to  exploit.     At  first  he  may  simply  make 
his  employees  work  longer  hours.     When  the 
law  forbids  that,  or  the  capitalist  finds  that 
it  lessens  efficiency,  he  may  shorten  hours 
but  introduce  the  speed-up  and  stretch-out 
to  make  his  workers  work  faster  and  harder.* 
The  capitalist  also  buys  more  and  more 
M^d  better  and  better  machinery.    This  in- 
creases   each    worker's    productivity,    partly 
as  a  vastly  enlarged  tool  harnessed  to  the 
steam  equivalent  of  many  men's  power,  part- 
ly because  it  permits  an  increasing  division 
of  labor.    Bach  worker  is  now  set  at  one 
monotonous,      repetitious,      automatonlike 
task.    As  these  tasks  become  simpler  and 
more  mechanical,  the  capitalist  can  replace 
men  with  cheaply  paid  women  and  children. 
And  with  Increased  productivity,  the  capi- 
talist system  can  cheapen  the  prtcee  of  the 
commodities  required  to  keep  worken  and 
their  progeny  alive,  and  thiis  decrease  w«ge«. 
What  do  these  things  mean  for  the  worker? 
Marx's  summation:  "They  mutilate  the  la- 
borer into  a  fragment  of  a  man,  degrade 
him  to  the  level  of  an  appendage  of  a  mo- 
chlne,  destroy  every  remnant  of  charm  in 
his  work,  and  turn  it  Into  a  hated  toil;  they 
estrange  from  him  the  Intellectual  poten- 
tialities of  the  labor  process  in  the  same 
proportion  as  science  is  incorporated  in  it 
as  an  Independent  power;  they  distort  the 
ecMiditlons   under  which   he  works,  subject 
mm  dining  the  labor  process  to  a  despotism 
the   more   hateful   for   its   meanness;    they 
transform  his  lifetime  into  working  time  and 
drag  his  wife  and  child  beneath  the  wheeH 
of  the  Juggernaut  of  capital." 

Machinery  also  produces  technological  un- 
employment. Overpopulation,  says  Marx 
Invariably  follows  in  the  path  of  capitalism! 
The  capitalist  accumulates  more  and  more  of 
the  profits  of  his  unpaid  labor,  he  buys  more 
and  more  machinery,  machines  do  more  and 
more  of  the  work,  fewer  and  fewer  humMi 
hands  are  needed  to  tend  them.  tWdet^ 
capitalism  needs  a  large  unemployed  "Indus- 
trial reserve  army"  for  the  times  when  it 
suddenly  wants  to  hurl  large  amounts  of  it* 
overflowing  wealth  into  new  industries,  or 
into  old  ones  whose  markets  have  suddenlv 
expanded.  ^ 

PlnaUy  comes  the  worst  of  capitalism's 
evils:  The  periodic  recurrence  of  ruinous  de- 
pressions. Marx,  though  asserting  that  capi- 
talism tends  to  give  the  working  class  less 
and  less  money  to  buy  lu  products,  flaUy 
rejected  the  belief  of  labor  leaders  and  other 
reformers  that  everything  would  be  aU  right 
If  employers  would  only  pay  their  workers 
hi«h  enough  wages  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption.  Marx 
held  that  the  prime  cause  of  depression  is 
absolute  overproducUon.  resuIUng  from  ex- 
panding capital's  insatUble  urge  to  OaA  a 
profit  and  the  compulsion  upon  invested 
capital  to  keep  producing,  regardles  of  de- 
mand, in  a  deq)erate  effort  t«  matn^atTi  itself. 


TBS  0OOU  or  O&RTAUBM 

to  exidalnlng  why  capitalism  contains  the 
8e«ds  of  its  own  deetruetion.  Marx  began 
with  the  theory,  inconclusively  advanced  by 
Adam  Smith  and  dev^eloped  by  David  Rl- 
oardo,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  value 
And  he  went  on  to  develop  his  theory  of  sur-' 
plus  value,  the  keystone  of  his  economic  phi- 
losophy. According  to  this  view,  each  worker 
spends  only  a  fraction  of  his  working  hours 
in  earning  his  wages.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
works  for  nothing.  From  this  unpaid  labor 
come  all  proflts.  including  those  needed  to 


Marx  a<Ano^edged  hte  Intellectual  debt 
to  classical  English  economy  (about  whose 
founder.  Smith,  PtJrtune  will  soon  publish 
an  article)  and  the  French  historians.  Man 
knew  he  had  discovered  neither  the  exist- 
ence of  classes  In  modern  society  nor  of  their 
struggle  against  each  other,  and  he  wrote 
that  "long  before  me,  bourgeois  historians 
presented  the  hLstorlal  development  of  the 
class  struggle,  and  bourgeois  economists  pre- 
sented the  economic  anatomy  of  the  classes  " 
But  he  eventually  rejected  Rlcardo's  view 
that  wages  are  determined  merely  by  the 
workers'  requirements  to  live  and  reproduce 
theh-  kinds;  he  argued  that  wages  can  be 
raised  above  the  bare  subsistence  level 
through  the  influence  of  trade  unions. 


.  Man  predicted  capitalism's  trend  toward 
concentration  and  monopoly.  "One  capi- 
talist." he  observed,  "always  kills  many." 
Be  predicted  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
the  middle  class,  as  one  ruined  capitalist 
after  another  dropped  into  the  proletariat. 
He  believed  that  the  end  would  come  when 
a  handful  of  great  capitalists  at  last  con- 
fronted a  proletarian  multitude,  disciplined 
and  united  by  enforced  association  in  great 
industries,  driven  to  despair  by  prolonged 
depression.  By  that  time,  too,  capitalism 
would  have  reached  its  highest  development, 
as  Marx  believed  it  must;  its  centraliaatton 
productivity  wouki  be  at  a  peak  of  ripe- 
for  handy  plucking  by  the  proletariat. 
To  Man  it  made  no  difference  whether 
capitalists  are  good  or  bad:  they  are  driven 
by  farces  they  neither  control  nor  under- 
stand. Capital's  Indictment  of  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  capitalist  system  renudns,  de- 
spite a  century's  reforms,  a  challenge  to  the 
conscience  of  every  believer  In  that  system. 
Without  opposing  workers'  demands  for  re- 
forms, Marx  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the 
"economists,  philanthropists,  humanitarians, 
improvers  of  the  condition  of  the  worldng 
class,  organizers  of  charity,  members  of  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, temperance  fanatics,  hole-and-corner 
reformers  of  every  imaginable  Und"  who 
seek  to  remedy  capitalism's  Ills  and  heal  Its 
wounds.  To  him  they  only  oppose  the  In- 
exorable dialectic,  striving  to  shore  up  the 
old  instead  of  welcoming  the  new.  Mo  nxat- 
ter  how  much  the  worker's  lot  msy  be  Im- 
proved, there  can  be  no  final  compromise: 
the  class  war  must  be  fought  to  the  end. 
The  end  must  be  "a  revolutionary  change  In 
the  whole  structure  of  society"  or  else  "the 
common  rxiln  of  the  contending  classes." 

BOW  TO    WOf   A  BCTOI.VTSON 

Mars^  belief  that  a  proletarian  triumph  is 
well-nigh  fixed  in  the  cards  of  Ikistory  did  not 
lead  him  to  passivity.  Always  a  fighter,  he 
included  in  his  materialism  something  cloeety 
alLln  to  modern  pragmatism:  a  belief  in  ac- 
tion as  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  and  reality. 
He  taught  his  followers  to  harness  for  their 
ends  the  energy  of  class  hatred  wherever  it 
existed.  But  he  was  aware  that  the  condi- 
tions for  revolution  had  not  arrived.  The 
only  hope  of  a  proletarian  victory,  as  he  saw 
it.  was  through  a  temporary  alliance  with  the 
bourgeois  democrats  then  revolting  against 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  In  1860  Marx  gave 
the  Communist  league  significant  strategic 
Instructions: 

"In  the  event  of  a  struggle  against  a  com- 
mon foe,  there  is  no  need  of  any  special 
fusion.  As  soon  as  such  a  foe  is  to  be  di- 
rectly fought,  the  interests  of  both  parties 
coincide  for  the  moment,  and  as  in  the  past 
so  in  the  future  this  union,  intended  for  the 
moment  only,  will  form  of  its  own  accord 
•  •  •  the  workers,  by  their  courage,  their 
resoluteness  and  their  self-sacrifice  will  play 
the  main  part  in  winning  the  victory.  As 
heretofore,  so  in  this  struggle  the  mass  of 
the  petty  boiu-geolsle  will  maintain  as  long 
as  possible  an  attitude  of  temporizing,  irreso- 
lution, and  inactivity  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
victory  is  decided  take  it  in  charge,  summon 
the  worlcers  to  be  peaceful  and  return  to  work 
in  order  to  avert  so-called  excesses,  and  so 
cut  off  the  proletariat  from  the  fruits  of  the 
Tlctory. 

"It  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  work- 
ers to  prevent  the  petty  bourgeois  democrats 
from  doiig  this,  but  It  does  lie  In  their  power 
to  render  their  ascendancy  over  the  armed 
proletariat  dlfflc\ilt,  and  to  dictate  to  them 
such  terms  that  the  rule  of  the  bourgeois 
democrats  shall  bear  within  it  from  the  lie- 
glnnlng  the  germ  at  its  dsatruction.  •  •  • 
Above  all  things,  during  the  oonfiiet  and  riglat 
after  tike  batUe.  the  workers  must  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  work  against  the 
hourgeols  measures  of  pacification,  and  com- 
pel the  democrats  to  carry  into  acUoa  their 
present  terrorisUc  phrases. 


"During  the  etrugi^  and  after  the  strug- 
ito  the  workers  must  at  every  opportunity 
put  forth  their  own  denuuKls  alongside  those 
of  the  booigeols  democrats.  They  must  de- 
mand guaranties  for  the  wcrkers  the  mo- 
ment the  democratic  citinens  set  about  tak- 
ing over  the  government.  They  must  if 
necessary  extort  these  guaranties,  and  in 
general  see  to  it  that  the  new  rulers  pledge 
themselves  In  every  conceivable  concession 
and  promise — ^the  surest  way  to  compro- 
mise them.  •  •  •  Side  by  side  with  the  new 
ofllcial  governments,  they  must  simultane- 
ously set  up  their  own  revolutionary  work- 
ers' governments  •  •  •  so  that  the  bourgeois 
democratic  govemm^mts  •  •  •  find  them- 
selves •  •  •  threatened  by  authorities  be- 
hind which  stand  •  •  •  the  worlcers. 

"In  a  word :  from  the  first  moment  of  vle- 
t<»7  our  distrust  must  no  longer  be  directed 
against  the  vanquished  reactionary  party, 
but  against  our  previous  allies,  against  the 
party  which  seeks  to  exploit  the  common  vic- 
tory for  itself  alone  •  •  •  it  is  our  Interest 
and  our  task  to  make  the  revolution  per- 
manent, until  all  the  more  or  less  possessing 
classes  are  driven  from  power,  \intU  the  pro- 
letariat has  conquered  the  state  power,  and 
•  ••  in  all  the  dominant  countries  of  the 
Wortd  has  advanced  so  far  that  competition 
with  the  proletariat  in  these  coxintries  has 
ceased,  and  at  least  the  decisive  productive 
forces  are  concentrated  in  the  iiands  of  the 
proletariaiu. 

"For  us.  It  cannot  be  a  question  of  chang- 
ing private  property  but  only  of  Its  destruc- 
tion, not  of  glossing  over  class  antagonisms 
but  of  abolishing  classes,  not  of  bettering  the 
existing  society  but  of  founding  a  new  one." 

Tlie  Manifesto  laid  oat  the  goal:  "The 
Communists  •  •  •  openly  declare  that  their 
purpose  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  foreilile 
overthrow  of  the  whole  existing  social 
order.  •  •  •  Proletarians  have  nottiing  to  lose 
but  their  chains.  Tliey  have  a  world  to  win. 
Proletarians  of  all  lands,  unite." 

WHAT  MABX   aOAMT 

Jiist  what  Marx  meant  by  some  of  his 
strategic  and  tactical  statements  has  been  a 
subject  of  bitter  dispute  among  his  disciples. 
Interestingly  enough,  Marx  did  not  mention 
a  party  In  the  1860  address.  In  the  Manifesto 
he  wrote  that  "Communists  do  not  form  a 
separate  party  conflicting  with  other  work- 
ing-class parties."  He  never  spoke  of  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  party.  Of  course,  just  as  he 
believed  In  the  state  and  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  as  instruments  of  struggle 
toward  tils  goal  of  the  classless  and  state- 
less society,  he  l>elleved  in  a  party  as  an  edu- 
cational agency.  But  he  had  never  seen  nor 
could  he  have  envisioned  the  kind  of  mono- 
lithic and  omnipotent  party  that  rules  Rus- 
sia today. 

As  for  the  "dictatorship"  idea  (derived 
from  older  French  Socialist  thinkers  and  ex- 
pressed only  once  in  a  private  letter  of  1875) , 
there  has  long  been  controversy  as  to  the 
meaning  he  attached  to  this  concept.  But 
this  much  is  dear:  in  the  same  letter  Marx 
defined  freedom  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
state  Is  subordinate  to  society,  and  Engels 
equated  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
with  "the  democratic  republic."  What  was 
meant  by  this  seeming  semantic  outrage? 

Some  followers  have  believed  that  it 
meant  a  political  democracy  in  which  a  pro- 
letariat, grown  to  Immense  proportions, 
could  by  ballot  dictate  economic  measures 
furthering  its  Interests  against  those  of  the 
capitalists.  Then  the  task  of  the  party  would 
be  not  to  rule,  but  to  educate  and  lead  the 
proletariat.  Perhaps  this  sounds  like  noth- 
ing more  than  New  Deallsm,  rather  than 
violent  revolution.  The  fact  Is  that  as  Marx 
olMsrved  the  failure  of  his  frequent  proph- 
ecies ctf  early  revolution  he  shifted  from  the 
hot  Intranslgency  of  youth  to  the  Involved 
economic  and  metaphysical  abstractions  that 
jBu^ke  Capital  such,  hard  going   in  ijtota. 


Without  ceasing  to  l>e  a  revolutionist,  1m  be- 
came more  reconciled  to  waiting  and  even 
eschewed  the  dogma  of  the  universal  indls- 
pensablllty  of  violence,  declaring  that  so- 
ciallsm  had  a  good  chance  of  a  peaceful  birth 
where  indigenous  democratic  traditions  were 
as  tenaciously  rooted  as  in  the  Netherlands, 
England,  and  the  Dnlted  Statea. 

TWO  XMTCSXATIOJrALS 

Eventually,  struggles  inside  the  First  In- 
ternational put  before  Man  and  Engels  the 
unpleasant  alternatives  of  concentrating  on 
Its  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  study  and  writing 
or  of  letting  dominance  pass  to  the  Rus- 
sian anarchist,  Bakimin.  an  advocate  of  di- 
rect and  violent  action  without  reference 
to  political  conditions.  Thereupon  Man 
and  Engels  sent  the  International  to  the 
relatively  remote  Dnited  States  to  die.  which 
It  promptly  did.  Economic  conditions  in 
Europe  had  changed  (Marx  saw  the  dis- 
covery ot  gold  in  California  as  a  leading 
cause)  and  the  days  of  revolutionary  elan 
were  over. 

In  1889.  with  Engels'  blessing  and  tmder 
the  leadership  of  some  of  Marx's  immediate 
disciples,  the  Second  International  was 
founded.  It  stresed  Man's  later  views. 
There  was  a  toning  down  of  the  Marxian 
thesis  that  produced  tlie  infiuentlal  school 
of  economic  interpreters  at  history  and  was 
then  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  notion  that 
every  Individual  thinks  and  acts  solely  ac- 
cording to  his  economic  interests.  Marx  had 
criticized  the  concept  of  economic  man 
and,  after  lUs  death,  Engels  explained  their 
views  as  follows:  "Man  and  I  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  ttiat  at  times  our 
disciples  have  laid  more  weight  upon  the 
economic  factor  than  belongs  to  It.  We 
were  compiled  to  emphasise  its  central  char- 
acter in  opposition  to  oar  exponents  who 
denied  it.  and  ttiere  wesiit  always  time, 
place,  and  occasion  to  do  Justice  to  the  other 
factors  in  the  reciprocal  interactions  of  the 
historical  process."  Tlie  Second  Interna- 
tional placed  its  faith  In  slow  accretions  of 
power  by  the  proletariat,  which  would  build 
a  new  and  Socialist  society  inside  the  shell  jt 
the  old.  Tlie  Socialist  task,  therefore,  was  to 
^eacfa  and  preach  the  inevitable  coming  of  a 
clasBlesB  society  by  almost  automatic  evolu- 
tion. How  close  this  reform  movetnent  was 
to  New  Deallsm  is  obvious,  and  the  handful 
of  United  States  Social  Democrats  (part  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Second  Internatloaal  that 
still  persists)  warmly  supported  the  non- 
SocUllst  F.  D.  R.  from  1938  untU  his  death 
and  still  support  Truman.  Pious  revolu- 
tlcnary  phrases  were  still  heard  at  May  Day 
meetings,  but  "the  Social  Democracy,"  de- 
riving its  main  strength  from  organized,  non- 
Socialist  labor,  offered  a  program  of  rather 
painless  capitalist  reform.  In  practice  It  Ig- 
nored Man's  theory  that  capitalism  in  the 
long  run  could  not  be  stabilized,  oonfilcts  of 
international  economic  expansion  reconciled, 
or  war  avoided.  The  First  World  War  laid 
the  Second  International  low;  in  1914  the 
workers  under  this  banner,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  Marx,  proved  in  all  lands 
to  be  as  patriotic  as  any  other  social  group. 

AKD   A  THISD 

Another  interpretation  of  Man  was  made 
by  V.  I.  Lenin  for  use  in  the  country  that 
Man  had  regarded  as  the  least  hopeful  pros- 
pect for  Socialist  revolution.  And  by  its  use 
Lenin  organized  the  Bolshevik  Party,  cap- 
tured power,  and  founded  the  Soviet  state, 
which  he  caUed  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat and.  when  he  was  being  more  ac- 
curate, the  dictatorship  of  the  Commiinlst 
Party.  There  Is  no  record  that  he  ever  dis- 
puted a  statement  of  Marx's.  But  to  square 
all  of  Lenin  with  all  of  Man  Is  extremely 
dUDcuIt.  For  example.  Lenin  viewed  cap- 
italism on  an  international  scale  as  ma^ 
ture — and  so  argued  that  at  any  pont.  even 
where  capitalism  was  most  backward,  con- 
ditions could  favor  a  Socialist  revolutioa. 
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Catastrophic  eonsequenoea  of  war  and  eeo- 
XKunlo  collapee  produced  revolutionary  «on-* 
dltk»a  tn  backward  Russia  In  1917,  altbougb 
Marx  had  expected  the  development  first  In 
the  moat  advanced  Industrial  nations,  pos- 
•eesed  of  a  large  educated  anU  akUled  pro- 
letariat. 

Lenin  regarded  the  party  as  an  elite  of 
hardened  professional  revolutionaries  ca- 
pable of  knowing  the  relatively  backward 
Vorkers'  Interests  better  than  the  workers 
themselves.  It  must  therefore  be  justified 
In  using  any  and  every  means  to  make  Its 
will  prevail.  In  contrast  to  Marx's  contempt 
for  concealment  w&s  Lenin's  advice  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  that  to  cap- 
ture strategic  posts  of  power  "it  is  necessary 
•  •  •  to  go  the  whole  length  of  any  sacri- 
fice. If  needed,  to  resort  to  strategy  and 
adroitness,  illegal  proceedings,  reticence  and 
subterfuge — to  anything  In  (vder  to  pene- 
trate •  •  •  at  any  cost,  to  carry  on  com- 
munistic work."  This  advice — applied  first 
to  work  In  trade-unions — was  socxi  applied 
generally;  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
can,  when  it  suits  their  strategy,  perjure 
themselves  with  good  conscience  to  deny 
party  membership. 

"Bureaucracy  against  democracy — that 
must  be  the  organizational  principle  of  the 
revoluUonary  (party),"  Lenin  wrote.  And 
again:  "In  the  interests  of  socialism  the 
revolutlcm  demands  the  absolute  subordina- 
tion trf  the  masses  to  the  single  will  of  the 
leaders  of  lab<»-,"  the  party.  Rival  parties 
would  tend  to  prevent  such  absolute  sub- 
ordination. And  so,  in  the  phrase  widely  at- 
tributed to  one  of  Lenin's  Russian  disciples, 
the  Bolsheviks  believe  in  the  existence  of 
many  parties— one  party  in  power  and  the 
others  in  Jail.  Moreover  there  miist  be  a 
sort  of  thought  control  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
philosophy— a  line  laid  down  by  the  party 
on  the  basis  of  dialectical  materialism. 

When  the  saving  revolutions  that  Lenin 
looked  for  In  Germany  and  the  industrially 
advanced  west  failed  to  develop,  even  with 
the  sparking  of  the  Third  International  set 
up  In  Moscow,  he  did  not  drop  the  power 
he  got  under  such  special  conditions.  He 
decided  to  dig  in.  build  Industry,  await  new 
tumults.  War,  he  felt,  must  come — "the  e»- 
Istence  of  the  Soviet  RepubUc  side  by  aide 
with  the  imperallstic  states  for  any  length 
of  time  Is  inconcelvabls."  All  this,  o€ 
course,  in  Marx's  name. 

Lenin  was  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  be- 
tween I^on  Trotsky  and  Joseph  Stalin,  by 
the  latter,  whoee  removal  from  the  party 
seeretaryship  had  been  the  outstanding 
point  in  Lenlns  political  testament.  After 
a  series  of  purges,  notorious  political  trials 
*nd  executions  of  most  of  their  stirvlving  old 
comrades— any  means  was  Justified  in  the 
light  of  the  goal— Stalin  and  a  small  group 
aroimd  him  consolidated  their  dictatorship 
of  the  Commimlst  Party  and  through  it  ot 
the  Soviet  state.  And  from  proclaiming  the 
goal  of  building  socialism  In  one  country— 
a  revision  of  Lenin  as  well  as  of  Marx— the 
Bolsheviks  went  on  to  a  nationalism  so 
strong  that  they  claimed  with  much  Justice 
the  mantles  erf  ancient  Russian  national 
heroes,  such  as  Peter  the  Great  and  even 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  Thus  was  Marx  reinter- 
preted once  again. 

During  the  last  years  of  Lenin's  life.  Ru«. 
elan  writers  began  referring  to  their  gospel  as 
"Marxism-Leninism"  rather  than  simply  as 
"Marxism."  After  Lenin's  death.  Trotaky  in 
his  attacks  on  Stalin,  began  referring  in- 
Tldlously  to  the  current  gospel  as  "Stalin- 
lam."  For  a  time  the  use  of  this  word  was 
regarded  by  the  regime  as  a  sign  of  opposi- 
tion and  disloyalty.  Then  Soviet  writers  be- 
gan referring  to  offlcial  doctrine  as  "Bi4arxism- 
Leninism-Stallnlsm."  and  later  as  simply 
"Stallnlam."  This  la  now  »n  Qfllcial  Soviet 
term. 

Lenlnlnn  has  been  called  the  Marxism  of 
the  Impertallst  epoch;  Stalinism  may  be 
called  the  Leninism  of  the  epoch  of  the  pwty 


dictatorship.  It  Is  a  very  special  sort  of  Marx- 
ism. Of  course,  the  word  "Marxism"  has  not 
dls^^ieared  as  such.  But  whereas  once  Sov- 
Viet  dtiaens  were  exhorted  above  all  to  study 
the  wntingi  of  Marx,  nowadays  they  are 
urged  oonstartty  to  read  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  so  that  they  may 
get  the  oOlclal  interpretation  of  Marx.  If 
Marx  remains  a  demigod,  he  is  a  demigod  in  a 
machine,  capable  of  being  rolled  downstage 
or  being  shoved  off  into  the  wings. 

Last  February  Stalin  made  a  speech  about 
eapltaliam's  doom  and  socialist  revolution. 
UntU  then,  he  bad  not  talked  like  a  Marxist 
in  any  important  public  speech  since  1939, 
when  be  said  that  Russians  can  expect  to 
achieve  a  stateless  society  only  when  social- 
Ism  Is  victorious  in  all  or  most  countries  and 
there  Is  no  more  danger  of  attack.  Then 
Marxism  went  into  a  wartime  eclipee.  Nei- 
ther during  the  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  nor 
during  the  great  patriotic  war  did  the 
refugee  German  revolutionary  make  a  happy 
Soviet  symbol.  No  longer  were  huge  posters 
showing  Marx's  head  a  dominant  feature  of 
Moscow  parades  and  meetings.  Throughout 
the  war  his  name  was  taboo  in  the  chief  Army 
publication.  Red  Star.  On  {>o8ters,  Marx  and 
Engels  gave  way  to  Prince  Nevsky  and  Field 
Marshall  Suvarov,  heroes  of  the  feudal  Rom- 
anov Empire. 

ASaKNAL    or   PSOPAOAMD* 

TYue,  Marx's  writings  continue  to  be  ana- 
lyzed, worked  over,  dissected,  and  elassifled 
by  Soviet  authorities.  The  gamm  of  possible 
quotations  is  available  in  a  sort  of  propa- 
ganda arsenal  along  with  such  other  useful 
Items  as  Images  of  Romanov  militarists  and 
ancient  territorial  claims.  At  any  moment 
the  regime  can  produce  what  it  wants — a 
bit  of  international  socialism  or  a  bit  of 
Russian  nationalism;  a  bit  of  revolutlozuuy 
doctrine  or  a  bit  of  evolutionary  doctrine;  a 
bit  of  M&rx  (young  or  mature)  or  a  bit  of 
Marxism-  Leninism-Stalinism. 

But  basic  Soviet  policy  is  largely  Inde- 
pendent of  Marx.  For  example,  he  declared 
that  "we  Communists  do  not  deign  to  con- 
ceal our  alms."  But  Moscow-controlled 
Communist  parties  conceal  and  disguise 
themselves,  e.  g.,  in  Cuba  where  the  Com- 
miinlsts  call  themselves  Popular  Socialists. 
On  the  other  hand,  whereas  Marx  opposed 
all  reformers,  the  Communist  Party  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  do  so.  as  President  Roose- 
velt learned  when  it  so  embarrassingly  en- 
dorsed him.  Such  subterfuges  and  com- 
promises arc  mlghtUy  modified  forms  of 
Marxism. 

Nevertheless,  to  Russians,  Marxism,  as  In- 
terpreted by  their  leaders,  has  given  some- 
thing important  In  addition  to  the  wide 
variety  of  propaganda  masks  suitable  for  all 
eventualities  of  the  changing  world  political 
scene.  It  has  given  them  reason,  as  the 
world's  sole  great  proletarian  nation,  to 
be  suspicious  of  nations  that  are  not  only 
foreign  but  capitalistic,  and  has  given  cer- 
tainty that  they  are  full  sail  in  the  main 
stream  of  history,  while  capitalistic  outland- 
ers  stupidly  row  against  the  current. 

But  has  Marxism  bound  Soviet  Russia  to 
turn  on  its  late  allies  and  organize,  agiute, 
and  If  necessary  fight  imtU  the  revolution 
has  triumphed  In  all  or  at  least  some  of  the 
dominant  countries  of  the  world?  Although 
Russian  spokesmen  may  quote  Marx  on  this 
point  now  and  then,  to  try  to  find  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  in  Marx  Is  futUe.  For 
Soviet  policy  Is  neither  world  revolution  nor 
simple  nationalism;  the  two  aspects  exist 
simultaneously.  While  Churchill's  phrase 
about  Russia,  "a  riddle  wrapped  in  mystery 
Inside  an  enigma,"  Is  too  pessimistic,  it  fits 
pretty  well  if  one  searches  only  in  Marxian 
texts  for  an  explanation  of  Soviet  policy. 

To  RussU's  revolutionary  policy,  the  na- 
tionalist aspect  lends  a  dynamism  derived 
from  propaganda  about  a  holy  Socialist 
fatherland  flowing  with  liberty  and  security- 
to  the  nationalist  policy  the  revolutionary 
•apcct  brings  the  services  of  disciples  In  every 
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foreign  land,  cn^nlaed  to  do  Moscow's  bid- 
ding, whether  it  be  to  cry  "the  Tanks  ai« 
not  coming"  or  the  opposite;  to  boost  indus- 
trial production  of  a  wartime  ally  by  decrying 
strikes;  or  to  steal  an  ally's  atomlc-fisaioa 
material  for  Russia.  None  of  this  is  simpls 
Marxism.  All  of  it  naively  ignores  above  all 
Marx's  warning  that  the  outcome  of  human 
struggle  may  be  progress  under  socialism  but 
that  it  may  also  be,  a  striking  phrase  today, 
"the  conmion  ruin  of  the  contending  classes." 
If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  doctrine  of 
Marx  that  has  impressed  almost  all  the  mod- 
ern world,  it  is  that  polltlcUns  can  be  better 
Judged  by  what  they  do  than  by  what  they 
say.  In  his  playful  Confession,  Marx's  fa- 
vorite maxim  was  "doubt  everything,"  and 
this  may  be  applied  to  Soviet  spokesmen 
whenever  they  quote  Marx.  It  Is  sasy  to 
see  why  Marx,  viewing  the  activities  of  his 
disciples,  once  said.  "I  am  not  a  Marxist." 
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DXATRS   or  THS 

Karl  Marx  has  had  an  influeno  so  great 
as  to  be  dlfDcuIt  to  explain  In  terms  of  his 
own  theory  of  history.  Somehow  his  per- 
sonality and  intellectual  achievement  seem 
to  loom  larger  than  they  should  according  to 
his  theory,  with  its  stress  on  broad  social 
forces.  Few  careers  pose  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  personality  to  his- 
tory so  sharply  as  does  that  of  this  son  of 
the  bourgeoisie  who  sacrificed  comfort  and 
family  to  the  intellectual  goal  of  building 
a  classless  society. 

Marx's  money  worries  lasted  until  1809. 
when  Kngels  sold  out  his  Interest  In  Ermen 
St  Engels,  moved  to  London,  and  gave  his 
friend  a  settled  Income.  The  romance  of 
Karl  and  Jenny  never  lost  Its  glamour.  In 
1863,  when  Marx's  mother  died,  he  visited 
Trier  and  wrote  back  to  Jenny  of  his  de- 
light at  being  asked  right  and  left  about  ths 
"queen  of  the  ball."  the  onetime  "most  beau- 
tifiU  girl"  In  town.  Jenny  died  In  1881, 
Marx  In  1883  at  his  dusty  scholar's  desk,  En- 
gels in  1895,  after  publishing  the  second  and 
third  volumes  o;  Capital. 

Marx's  daughter  Eleanor  committed  sui- 
cide In  1898  at  the  age  of  43,  because  of  a  dis- 
appointment in  love.  Another  daughter, 
Laura,  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Paiil  Lafargue, 
committed  suicide  at  the  age  of  70,  feeling 
that  theh-  useful  years  were  over  and  not 
wishing  to  be  a  burden  In  old  age  and  lU- 
nesB.  The  third  daughter,  Jenny  Longuet, 
alone  left  progeny :  her  eon  Jean  was  a  lead- 
ing French  Socialist;  her  grandson.  Robert- 
Jean  Longuet,  Is  a  French  Socialist  wrltar. 


Redactions  in  Force  at  NaTtl  EsUbfisli- 
meatt  in  New  Eafland  Will  Craatt 
Seriovt  Unemployment  Sitnation 

EXTENSION  OP  REliAREB 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MABSACaVSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  undw 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Kenneth  T.  Lyons,  national  commander 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Veterans'  As- 
sociation, before  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federal  Employees  Veterans' 
AsseclaUon  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore  in 
Boston,  Mass.: 

TtM  Congress  is  aware  by  now  of  the  »- 
cent,  and  contemplated,  reductions  in  force 
in  the  Naval  Establishment  In  New  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  at  the  Boston  naval 
•blpyard.    Thess   reductlcms   coming   at   a 


time  when  New  fiiglaad  has  alnady  sufllBiisd 
tremendous  losses  in  Its  textile  Industry  may 
well  be  the  forerunner  of  a  aerioas  unem- 
ployment sttuatton  throughout  the  entire 
New  England  area.  If  the  reductions  were 
necessary,  or  even  expedient,  an  argmnent 
could  be  raised  in  support  of  them;  the  con- 
trary, however,  is  true.  The-  reductions  are 
neither  necessary  or  expedient.  In  the  first 
place,  the  shipyard  In  Boston  had  sufficient 
work  scheduled  to  carry  the  entire  working 
force  throiigh  the  balance  of  the  calendar 
year  1953,  and.  Incidentally,  the  appropriated 
funds  to  do  the  work.  Secondly,  the  reduc- 
tions have  not  resulted  In  any  diminution  of 
Navy  repair  work — ships  have  merely  been 
transferred  elsewhere,  to  private  shipyards, 
where  very  likely  the  cost  to  the  Government 
will  be  greator  than  if  the  work  had  been 
done  tn  Boston  as  originally  scheduled.  Fur- 
ther, the  repair  work  which  Boston  has  lost 
has  been  sent  to  an  area  where  no  appre- 
ciable unemployment  exists,  and  where,  In 
fact,  a  program  is  in  operation  to  recruit 
trained  shipyard  workers. 

At  the  present  time  the  civilian  employees 
receive  over  94  million  a  month  in  salaries 
and  wages,  most  of  this  money  being  spent 
or  Invested  in  the  New  England  area  and 
being  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  New 
England  economy.  Salaries  alone,  however, 
are  but  a  small  part  of  the  picture.  Add  to 
this  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  spent 
by  defense  agencies  in  local  procvirement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  the  effect  the  de- 
fense spending  has  (Hi  the  ctwnmunlty  can 
be  readily  appreciated. 

When  the  advantages  of  repairing  and 
converting  naval  vessels  in  this  area  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  evident  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  blundering.  Metropolitan  Bos^ 
ton  with  a  population  of  nearly  4  million 
affords  a  supply  of  available  manpower  uw 
surpassed  by  any  United  States  port  with 
the  possible  exception  of  New  York.  Our 
strategic  location,  our  excellent  harbor, 
which  has  a  relatively  straight  and  short 
channel,  with  no  Interference  from  brldgaa, 
such  as  New  York,  or  the  niunerous  ferries 
which  are  present  in  the  Delaware  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay.  all  tend  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards of  bringing  damaged  ships  to  a  safe  re- 
pair yard.  In  the  event  of  war  in  northern 
Europe,  a  possibility  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  overlooked,  Boston  will  be  closer  to 
the  front  than  any  east-coast  shlpiyard  ex- 
cept Portsmouth.  We  are  closer  than  New 
York  by  176  mllea.  closer  than  Philadelphia 
by  325  miles,  and  closer  than  Norfolk  by  350 
miles. 

We  In  Boston  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
this  situation.  We  cannot  understand  why 
a  shipyard  with  the  strategic  location  of  Bos- 
ton, the  availability  of  highly  skilled  man- 
power, the  Industrial  facility  developments, 
and  the  extraordinary  record  of  the  yard  can 
now  be  faced  with  a  decreasing  workload. 
We  have  a  serious  unemployment  problem 
In  certain  Massachusetts  communities,  and 
since  these  unemployed  are  mostly  skilled 
workers  they  could  be  utilized  In  the  Boston 
shipyard,  provided  the  Navy  Department 
■ends  the  work  here  for  them  to  do.  The 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  which  was  the  second 
largest  shipyard  on  the  east  coast  In  1945, 
has  now  been  reduced  to  the  unenviable  po- 
sition of  being  the  third  smallest  shipyard. 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  should  bear 
In  mind  the  fiasco  that  resUtted  from  the 
Louis  Johnson  economy  cuts  in  October  1949. 
Mr.  Johnson  at  that  time  insisted  that  de- 
spite the  reductions  In  the  military  estab- 
lishment the  Department  of  Defense  would 
be  ready  within  90  minutes  to  meet  any 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  where  It  came  from.  Nine 
months  later  the  Korean  action  started  and 
all  of  us  know  how  ill -prepared  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  to  meet  that  threati 
Thirty-odd  months  later,  we  are  still  looking 
for  the  way  out  of  a  situation  that  might 
have  been  avoided  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
Johnson  economy  program.    It  now  begins 


to  appear  that  the  present  Secretary  at 
Defense  is  about  to  make  the  same  >r>ii»tBk4< 
Mr.  Johnson  did  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
forgetting  that  a  new  defense  program  In 
the  event  of  another  Korea  can  only  mean 
far  greater  expenditures  than  we  are  pt«s- 
«ntly  experiencing. 

We  New  Englanders  are  proud  at  our  se»- 
farlng  background  and  of  our  ahtpbuildlng 
Industry.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  the  ship- 
building skills  of  our  New  England  forebears, 
those  skills  which  built  the  greatest  sailing 
vessels  of  all  times.  Tlie  New  England  labor 
market  for  shipyard  work  Is  the  best  In  the 
country  Insofar  as  volume  of  technical  and 
mechanical  skills  is  concerned.  The  cost 
of  the  work  done  by  Boston  Is  considered  to 
be  as  low  or  lower  tiian  that  of  any  other 
east  coast  shipyard,  and  the  quality  to  be 
as  high  or  higher  than  any  other  Aipyard 
in  the  country. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
therefore.  Is  interested  to  obtaining  the  max- 
imum return  for  each  defense  dollar  spent. 
It  can  best  serve  the  Interest  of  both  the 
economy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  econ- 
omy of  New  England  by  placing  more  of  its 
defense  contracts  in  this  area.  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable to  \jB  that  the  skill  and  resources 
of  this  locality  are  not  being  utilized  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 


TVA  Ofert  Midway  Point  in 
Enerfy  Pro(ram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  MUMAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  April  1. 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times,  commenting 
on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Honorable 
JtMX  CoopR  that  the  Tomessee  Valley 
Authority  be  employed  by  the  Congress 
to  pioneer  in  demonstration  of  the  use 
of  new  sources  of  energy  which  may  be 
developed  for  nuclear  fuels.  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  well-known  as  an 
authority  on  TVA.  and  I  am  sure  this 
fine  article  regarding  his  recent  sugges- 
tion will  be  of  tremendous  interest  to 
every  Memt)er: 

TVA  Omas  MmwAT  Point  nr  AToaac 
Enkbgt  Psocsam 

In  view  (rf  the  fact  that  private  American 
enterprise  is  complaining  more  loudly  In  re- 
cent months  against  continued  Government 
monopoly  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  a 
proposal  Just  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Jkrk  Coopxs.  of 
Tennessee,  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, a  semlclvillan,  semldefense  govern- 
ment agency,  be  employed  by  the  Congress  to 
pioneer  In  demonstration  of  the  use  of  new 
soiirces  of  energy  which  may  be  developed 
for  nuclear  fuels,  appears  timely  and  well- 
worth  earnest  consideration. 

It  would  make  sense  to  break  down  the 
more  or  less  military  monopoly  In  atomic  de- 
velopment by  stages,  especially  In  view  of  to- 
day's world  conditions,  and  we  can  think  of 
no  better  place  than  TVA  In  which  to  repose 
the  first  trxist.  Here  results  of  the  work 
could  be  better  controlled  than  such  work 
done  by  outright  private  enterprise  while  at 
the  same  time  TVA  could  employ  Its  talents 
to  promote  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  many 
peaceful  purposes,  Including  the  production 


of  eteetiie  power,  tt  tttat  be  ths  wlsbM  of 

Congress. 

This  seems  a  natural  step  to  the  Times  and 
Tri-CltieB  Dally  because  to  date  we  are  not 
aware  of  many.  If  any,  dear  proposals  show- 
ing that  private  Industry  wants  to  invest  Its 
own  money  in  nuclear  power  or  other  pur- 
poses of  a  related  nature  which  could  speed 
up  possible  revision  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

Writers  on  nucleonlc  subjects  have  said 
after  interviews  with  Gordon  Dean.  AEC 
Chairman,  W.  Sterling  Cole,  ranking  Repub- 
lican Congressman  on  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Atomic  Energy,  and 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  ranking  RepubUcan 
Senator  on  the  Joint  committee,  that  such 
proposals  from  private  industry  would  be 
well  ree^ved  and  xindoubtedly  would  result 
in  hearings  to  determine  how  Industrial  In- 
vestment could  be  protected  by  revision  at 
the  set. 

As  It  stuMls,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for- 
bids nongovernment  ownership  of  plants 
capable  of  producing  enough  fissionable  ma- 
terial (Plutonium)  for  use  to  an  atomic 
bomb;  nuclear  power  plants,  of  toterest  to 
both  TVA  and  private  Industry,  would  faU 
to  this  category. 

COLK.  however,  sees  no  reason  why  the  act 
should  be  changed  If  the  Government  Is  to 
foot  the  bill  for  clvUlan  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment. But  If  Industry  won't  pay  for  It, 
he  feels  the  GovernnMnt  chould,  and  we 
agree  with  him.  We  go  further  and  say  It 
should  be  done  throtigh  TVA,  which  would 
nuu-k  ozM  step  away  from  the  military,  and 
which  agency  makes  its  developments  avail- 
able to  private  industry — for  free. 

HirKCMToopxa  says  hearings  should  be  held 
Immediately  to  get  all  oplxilons  on  the  record. 
Government  financial  support  of  todustrial 
proposals  for  nuclear  power  development 
hinges  on  two  basic  questions:  whether 
nuclear  power  development  should  be 
pressed,  and  whether  the  United  States  needs 
noore  plutonlum  than  presently-contracted- 
Xor  faculties. 

According  to  C<».z  It  appears  questionable 
that  we  need  more  plutonixim.  which  would 
be  produced  along  with  power  in  nuclear 
power  plants,  although  that  Is  doubtful  and 
is  a  matter  for  the  Judgment  of  many  ex- 
perts rather  than  that  of  a  few  Individuals, 
however  well  Informed  they  may  be.  Pub- 
lished expenditures  indicate  that  this  co\in- 
try  has  been  concentrating  on  production  of 
iiranlum  as  a  so^ux^e  of  atomic  energy,  and 
the  cost  of  It  is  probably  leas  than  a  tenth 
of  that  of  plutonlum. 

Secrecy  has  surrounded  much  atomic  work 
of  necessity  to  the  past,  but  Dean  feels  that 
there  should  be  major  declassification  of 
power  reactor  data.  Not  only  would  this 
ipeed  reitctor  technology  In  this  country,  but 
It  would  help  our  relations  with  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  uranium.  Some  of  our  suppliers 
need  power  and  if  power  reactor  data  were 
declassified,  we  oovild  assist  these  nations 
with  technical  Information  as  TVA  has  done 
with  respect  to  so  many  coimtrles  r^ardtog 
hydro  and  thermal  power. 

Both  Cole  and  HicKEWLOonx  also  favor 
major  reactor  data  deelassiflcatlon.  Hick- 
nrLoopEs  feels  that  ABC  has  the  authority 
right  now  to  declassify  much  more  than  It 
has.  He  also  says  that  AEC  should  stay  out 
of  clvUlan  nuclear  power  and  that  todustry 
should  be  given  every  encouragement. 

However,  by  breaktog  it  down  a  step  at  a 
time,  as  Is  envisioned  In  the  TVA  program, 
both  the  Interests  of  the  military  and  private 
enterprise  would  be  protec*«!d,  becaiise  TVA 
Is  a  reputable  agency  in  every  respect,  and 
the  benefits  of  Its  research  are  made  avaU- 
aUle  gratis  to  private  enterprise  as  weU. 

TVA  seems  a  natural  to  undertake  this 
program  and  the  Knoxvllle  area,  which  is 
losing  TVA  headquarters,  and  which  em- 
braces the  atomic  energy  Installations  at 
nearby  Oak  Ridge,  Ttenn.,  would  seem  to  be 
an  Ideal  location  on  which  TVA  could  enter 
vpoa  the  new  work. 
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W*  think  that  CongreaBtnan  Ooom.  senior 
Democrat  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  rendered  a  public  service  In 
caUlng  attention  to  thU  matter.  The  T«n- 
DMMe  Congressman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
people  of  the  valley  have  been  disturbed  by 
"easiial  afterdlnner  speeches  threatening  the 
future  of  TV  A.  I  hare  told  them  that  no 
Congress  would  be  so  Ul-dlspoeed  toward  the 
region  served  by  TVA  as  deliberately  to 
thwart  Its  development."  He  explained  that 
TVA  U  leading  the  way  In  the  NaUon  in  pro- 
gressive utility  construction  and  operation 
and  In  efficient  utUlzatlon  of  energy  whether 
tt  comes  from  coal  or  wat«-  and  we  believe  If 
Congress  expands  TVA  Into  the  field  of  nu- 
clear energy  It  may  also  expect  a  first-rate 
perfCMinance  on  that  score. 

Congressman  Coopkb  pointed  out  that  the 
VMeral  Government  should  set  the  pace  for 
the  whole  Industry  and  as  new  sourcte  of 
energy  are  developed  from  nuclear  fuels  this 
imbllc  power  system  should  pioneer  again 
In  demonstration  of  its  effective  use. 

The  Times  and  Trl-Cltles  Dally  believe 
TVA  would  have  the  same  helpful  impact  on 
ttie  atomic  field  that  It  Is  having  on  the  coal 
Industry,  and  pcuticularly  coal-mlnlng  oper- 
ations. By  1956,  barring  some  sort  of  Oon- 
ffi-esB  imposed  obstacle.  TVA  wUl  be  using 
•bout  ao  million  tons  of  coal  annually,  thus 
rehat>llltating  an  Industry  that  once  claimed 
TVA  would  destroy  it.  This  stable  market 
will  prosper  ooal-mlning  regions  of  minola, 
Indiana.  Kentucky.  Tetmessee.  Virginia,  and 
Alabama,  as  well  as  prosper  the  railroads 
and  waterways  in  transporting  it  to  the 
•team-plant  sites. 

We  conclude  by  agreeing  with  Congiess- 
man  Co<»>iai's  words: 

"When  we  reallae  the  savings  to  consxmiers 
•verywhere  resulting  from  this  (TVA)  dem- 
onstration we  will  not  halt  this  pUot  plant 
for  progressive  power  management.  When 
we  oonslder  the  actual  savings  accruing  to 
the  Government  itself  as  a  pwchaser  of 
power,  and  when  we  measure  this  region's 
increasing  contribution  to  our  national 
strength,  this  Congress  will  not  engage  in 
reckless  destruction  of  a  going  and  growing 
concern." 
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the  civil  rights  ot  our  people.  I  ajn. 
therefore.  Including  this  article  In  my 
remarks.    The  article  reads: 

Bt  trb  Wat  Wira  Box  Hxmbt 

Qur  town,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  run- 
ning true  to  form  during  the  televised  invee- 
tigation  of  communism  by  the  Hoiise  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee — by  compari- 
son with  other  conmiunlties  we  certainly 
have  displayed  a  wider  and  more  colorful 
variety  of  Reds  than  can  be  boasted  by  any- 
one else.  Our  boisterous  Reds  are  newsier, 
the  funny  ones  are  funnier,  the  goofy  ones 
are  goofier,  the  means  ones  are  meaner,  and, 
as  It  proved,  we  even  produce  a  far  more 
colorful  type  of  anti-Red  spy,  too. 
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The  Work  of  tJbe  Hoom  Un-Americu 
Acthrilks  m  CalifonHi 


^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDY 

or  locRiaAN 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RXPRBSENTATTVE8 
Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Un-Airerican  Activities  Committee  has 
Just  returned  from  a  lengthy  series  of 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles.  The  opponents 
of  this  committee  have  circulated  so 
many  false  statements  about  the  com- 
mittee and  the  way  It  operates,  it  was 
indeed  a  great  relief  to  be  accorded  such 
fair  and  favorable  treatment  by  press. 
radio,  and  television  during  our  Los  An- 
geles stay. 

And.  since  those  who  oppose  this  com- 
mittee are  constantly  charging  us  with 
being  unfair — since  they  are  constantly 
charging  us  with  smearing  innocent  peo- 
ple—I  was  especially  pleased  with  a  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  yesterday,  March  31— just  as  the 
hearings  were  about  to  terminate.  This 
article  was  based  on  personal  observation 
of  the  committee  in  action.  It  com- 
pletely destrojrs  the  canard  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  endangering,  if  not  destroying. 


Offhand,  I  dont  remember  in  many  years 
seeing  anything  to  beat  the  drama  provided 
when  the  committee  called  up  out  of  the 
audience  that  sweet-faced,  white-haired 
Edith  Macla.  In  appearance  she  made  Whist- 
ler's mother  look  an  old  meanle  by  com- 
parison. Thoee  of  us  who  were  not  In  on  the 
secret  wondered  what  on  earth  this  kindly 
woman  might  be  about  to  do  iinless,  i>erhaps. 
she  was  being  called  up  to  say  a  good  word 
for  liiother's  Day.  And  what  a  background  to 
go  with  her  appearance.  Born  In  rootln', 
tootln"  Leadvllle,  then  spending  forty-odd 
years  In  blood-spattered  Tombstone.  Includ- 
ing a  stretch  iis  the  town  postmaster.  Why, 
Edith  Macla  was  a  chai-acter  straight  out  of 
Clarence  Budlngton  Kelland's  story  of  tha 
feudln'  days  of  Tombstone. 

CHAKACTSB       ^ 

Hers  was  the  sort  of  story  that  always 
fascinates  me,  a  survivor  of  the  riiggcd,  hard- 
bitten days  In  LeadvUle  and  Tombstone,  but 
telling  how  nervous  she  became  when  she 
had  to  walk  two  or  three  blocks  on  dark 
streets  from  the  carllne  to  the  place  where 
she  was  to  sit  among  the  Communist  con- 
spirators against  freedom.  Calmly  and 
quietly  seating  herself  near  the  treasurer  of 
the  Communist  cell  so  as  to  be  better  able 
to  get  the  correct  names  of  the  party-liners 
and  coming  back  to  jot  down  a  roater  of 
names  forming  as  rich  a  harvest  of  valuable 
Information  as  ever  the  FBI  hauled  In  from 
a  single  source.  And  why?  Well,  the  men 
in  her  family  were  out  defending  freedom  on 
the  battlefront  and  where  she'd  been  brought 
up  the  womenfolk  always  did  their  share 
and  this  seemed  like  one  way  to  serve  her 
country. 

raoBza 
Krss  Kstauvbi.  as  it  turned  out,  drew  a 
lot  of  attention  when  he  was  having  a  look 
Into  crime,  largely  because  his  witnesses  were 
already  celebrities  and  had  the  advantage, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sheer  notoriety,  of 
talking  against  a  background  of  big  city 
politics  and  underworld  skulduggery.  The 
Communist  probes  In  the  Kast  dragged  in  an 
occasional  celebrity,  pretty  nearly  everybody 
was  Interested  In  seeing  the  author  of  some 
of  the  country's  more  widely  circulated  mys- 
tery stories,  t<x  instance,  but  offhand  I'd  say 
it  would  be  pretty  tough  to  find  a  wider 
variety  of  characters  than  we  placed  on  dis- 
play here  for  the  Velde  committee.  We  had 
aU  kinds. 

rKOCDTTU 

One  thing  that  the  hearings  have  done  ts 
to  offset  Red-Inspired  propaganda  about  the 
Inquisitorial  methods  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  you  watched  the  hearings  last 
week,  both  in  Loe  Angeles  and  Washington, 
you  couldn't  help  noticing  the  manner  in 
which  the  chairmen  leaned  over  backward  to 
Insure  that  witnesses  knew,  and  were  ac- 
corded, their  rights.  The  committee  chair- 
men, at  times,  seemed  far  more  faithful  in 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  individual  wit- 
nesses than  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
general  public  to  see  and  hear  the  proceed- 
ings. There  was  certainly  variety  in  the  cast 
of  characters.  There  were  the  obvious, 
•upersmart,  sinister,  convinced  Commies— the 


who  would  be  the  commissar*  eotne  the 
revolution — and  the  confused,  lunatic  fringe 
composed  mostly  of  people  who  had  been 
"educated"  beyond  their  capacity  to  absorb 
it;  the  self-rlghteo\is  type,  so  anxloiu  to  hav» 
everyone  believe  their  Interest  lias  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race  in  general  rather  tj^n 
in  themselves;  and  the  mental  Juv«d11m. 
who  were  used  by  the  smart  ones. 

COMTXASr 

Altogether,  though,  the  thing  that  mtiTPsd 
to  stand  out  so  clearly  after  the  long  parade 
of  characters  had  come  downstage,  each  to 
have  his  moment  In  the  limelight,  was  the 
contrast  between  the  attitude  of  these  people 
who  have  been  so  anxious  to  change  this 
country  and  that  of  the  average  American. 
The  Commies  prove  themselves  conscience- 
less contortionists  by  wrapping  themaelvca 
In  the  Immunity  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  seeklns  to 
destroy  It.  — ~»^    mj 


Snutor  Spfud  L   HoHand   RaccivM 
Doctar  of  Cml  Uw  DtgrM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  RENNETT 

or  rLoaxBA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  1,  1953 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Flortda.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  31.  1953.  my  good 
friend.  Senator  SPBasAjts  L.  Holland,  of 
Florida,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  doe- 
tor  of  civil  law  by  the  University  of 
Florida,  one  of  the  country's  most  out- 
standing universities.  I  have  known 
Senator  Holland  well  for  many  yean 
and  have  received  great  inspiration 
from  my  observations  of  his  public  serv- 
ice and  of  his  devotion  to  duty.  I  know 
that  we  are  all  greatly  pleased  at  this 
recognition  of  his  merit  and  wish  for  him 
many  years  of  happiness  and  success  in 
the  future.  The  following  presentation 
by  his  colleague.  Senator  Oboeox  Smatr- 
KKs,  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  citation : 

PUSXNTATION 

I  am  honored  by  the  prlvUege  to  present 
BrwuAMB  LiNDCBT  HouAMo  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctar  of  clvU  law. 

Distinguished  and  beloved  son  of  Florida. 
he  has  worked  constantly  and  tirelessly  for 
its  welfare  and  development.  Educated  at 
the  8\unmerlin  Institute  in  Bartow,  he  was 
gradiiated  magna  cum  laude  in  1012  frcm 
Georgia's  Emory  Dniverslty.  Thereafter.- ne 
taught  both  at  the  high  school  in  Warren- 
ton.  Ga..  and  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
from  which  he  earned  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  In  1010.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  combined  student  body  of  this  Insti- 
tution. He  qualified  for  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, but  was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  World  War  from  receiving  appoint- 
ment. He  served  his  coxmtry  gallantly  in 
World  War  I.  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  being  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  heroic  air  action  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  in  France  in  1018. 

Returning  to  his  law  practice  in  Polk 
County,  be  embarked  upon  a  political  career 
of  almost  unparallelled  dUtlnctlon.  Begin- 
ning as  prosecuting  attorney,  he  became 
coimty  judge  for  a  period  of  9  years.  Elected 
in  1032  to  represent  Polk  County  In  the  SUte 
senate,  he  served  with  distinction  \mtil  his 
election  as  Florida's  27th  governor  In  1940. 
Despite  the  grave  national  and  International 
climate  and  the  imperative  need  tot  emer- 
gency   military    projects    stemming    iroox 


World  War  II,  he  succeeded  in  aceompilab- 
tng  many  needed  reforms  In  the  legal  and 
welfare  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, spurred  the  cause  of  education  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  and  placed  the  State's 
finances  on  a  sound  basis.  He  worked  for 
the  advancement  of  labor,  and  gave  Impetus 
to  the  creation  of  the  Everglades  National 

Park. 

His  contributions  in  the  field  of  education 
have  been  unceasing.  For  4  years  he  served 
as  trustee  of  his  home  school  district  In  Polk 
County:  for  3  years  be  was  a  trustee  not 
only  at  Florida  Southern  College  at  Lake- 
land, but  also  served  Emory  University  In 
that  same  capacity.  He  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  alumni  association  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  serving  on  the  executive 
rouncU  since  1922  and  as  its  president  In 
1031.  In  the  Florida  legislature,  he  helped 
draft  and  sponsored  the  State  code  for 
schools  in  1039.  He  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  Rollins  College,  Qnory  University,  and 
Florida  Southern  College. 

Appointed  In  1046  to  fill  an  xinezplred  term 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  his  native  State  in  that  high 
ofllce  that  same  year  and  again  in  1052.  He 
is  the  first  native  son  to  serve  as  governor 
and  as  United  States  Senator.  In  Washing- 
ton he  has  taken  a  major  role  in  sponsoring 
the  Interests  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
public  works,  and  has  been  one  cf  the  Sen- 
ate's foremost  advocates  of  rights  of  the 
States  and  of  the  indivldiial. 

With  so  distinguished  a  record  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  to 
the  Nation,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
University  of  Florida  should  take  cognizance 
of  his  many  contributions  to  law,  education, 
finance,  and  public  works  by  awarding  to 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law. 

The  following  citation  was  officially 
made  by  the  university: 
Cttatiok 

Spxssabo  LnfDsrr  Roixawb,  distinguished 
son  of  this  great  State,  lawyer,  educator, 
statesman:  Tour  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  development  and  well-being  of  Florida 
and  of  the  Nation,  which  you  have  served  and 
continue  to  serve  with  brilliance  and  distinc- 
tion, endears  you  to  all  cltlxens.  Tour  able 
leadership  in  law,  education,  finance,  public 
welfare,  and  civic  Improvement  serves  as  an 
inspiration  and  model  for  the  youth  of  this 
SUto  and  of  the  NaUon. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  high  honor 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  board  of  control,  I  confer  upon  you 
the  degree,  doctor  of  civil  law,  honoris  causa, 
with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  emolu- 
ments thereunto  appertaining,  and  I  invest 
you  with  the  hood  appropriate  to  this  degree. 


The  Story  of  a  Motfaer'4  Abiding  Futk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBDrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Austin,  Tex..  Ameiican- Statesman 
of  March  29.  1953.  there  appears  an  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Mrs.  J.  Mabel  Clark,  a 
well-known  news  writer  and  radio  com- 
mentator In  Texas,  about  an  Idea  whlclv 
Mrs.  Bess  Harris  Jones,  of  Austin,  Tex., 
had  to  found  and  develop  a  community 
center  for  the  cerebral  palsy  children  of 
that  community. 


During  this  Holy  Week.  I  beUeve  it  Is 
particularly  significant  to  tell  this  mi- 
raculous story,  and  for  that  reason  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  following  ar- 
ticle be  placed  in  the  Congrcssionai. 
RxooRo: 

Tbs  Sroar  or  a  Mothbk's  Aamnta  Faith 
(By  J.  ifabel  aark) 

This  Is  the  story  of  one  mother's  abiding 
faith,  a  faith  that  U  destined  to  perform 
small  miracles  in  Austin  each  day  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  story  should  l3e  told  at  Eastertide  be- 
ea\ise  It  truly  reflects  Easter's  great  hope  for 
little  children  ever3rwhere.  It  tells  how  a 
young  mother  literally  built  a  new  future 
for  this  community's  cerebral -palsied  chil- 
dren through  her  unwavering  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  others.  It  is  the  story  of  Bess 
Harris  Jones  (Ifrs.  Herman  Jones),  who 
worked  long  hours  with  untiring  effort  and 
determination  to  make  possible  the  founding 
and  development  of  the  Austin  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center. 

lire.  Jones  did  not  know  that  her  work 
would  be  described  in  today's  story.  Neither 
did  she  know,  untU  today,  that  she  is  to  be 
honored  this  week  by  the  Austin  Junior 
lisague.  As  a  tribute  to  her  Blrs.  Jones'  fel- 
low members  of  the  Junior  League  will  hang 
a  bronse  plaque  at  the  CP  center  in  recog- 
nition of  her  efforts. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1047  that  Bess 
Jones  returned  to  her  home  in  Austin  from 
long  travels  across  the  Nation  in  search  of 
adequate  aid  for  her  own  small  crippled  son. 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  she  met  five  other 
Austin  mothers  who.  also,  were  seeking 
specialized  care  for  youngsters  whose  arms 
and  legs  were  far  from  sturdy. 

At  that  time,  there  were  only  a  few  recog- 
nized specialists  versed  In  treating  the  cere- 
bral-palsied child — In  Chicago.  Washington. 
Hew  York.  Maryland,  Philadelphia.  The 
young  mother  of  our  story  was  determined 
that  somehow  or  other,  care  for  the  CP  child 
should  be  brought  home  to  central  Texas. 

In  the  same  spring  period  of  1047,  Bess 
Jones  told  family  and  friends  that  she  had 
learned  three  points  of  necessary  approach 
for  all  who  cared  to  tackle  an  aid  program 
tor  these  crippled  children,  long  called  "the 
forgotten  children"  by  medical  men  who 
wanted  to  help,  but  who  as  late  as  1045 
knew  very  Uttle,  scientifically  that  Is,  about 
the  cerebral  palsied. 

First  of  all,  Urs.  Jones  pointed  out,  she 
had  learned  that  a  cerebral-palsied  child's 
only  hope  for  a  futxu^  of  near  normalcy  Is 
found  m  the  parents'  awareness  that  he  can 
be  helped.  Such  a  child  most  often  Is  pos- 
sessed of  a  far  higher  IQ  than  the  so-called 
normal  child.  First  off,  then,  this  Intrepid 
yoiuig  woman  was  svire  that  she  had  to  set  up 
two  educational  programs  for  this  area— one, 
so  that  the  general  public  might  learn  to 
understand  the  CP  and  his  needs;  and  two,  a 
concentrated  education  program  for  parents 
so  that  they  might  gain  the  knowledge  that 
their  child  could  and  would  be  helped. 

Deep  in  her  heart,  Bess  Jones  knew  be- 
yond all  doubt  Austin  would  take  care  of  Its 
own  here  at  home,  if  the  people  co\ild  learn 
of  the  need  of  the  constant  day-to-day  ther- 
apy for  the  child  who  suffered  from  cerebral 
palsy's  many  faceted  handicaps  (deafness, 
speech  defects,  and  blindness  often  accom- 
pany the  crippling  effects);  and  above  all 
the  great  expense  of  such  treatment,  which 
even  the  wealthiest  families  could  not  meet. 

She  chartered  her  work  so  well  that  in  six 
short  months,  Ausitin  pe<m>le  were  busUy 
planning  an  aid  program  for  these  young- 
sters. In  January  1048,  Mrs.  Jones  presented 
a  plan  of  operation  that  she  had  carefully 
worked  out  with  officials  of  the  Travis  County 
Society  for  Crippled  ChUdren,  which  had  be- 
come inactive  during  World  War  n.  This 
plaii  was  discussed  at  a  luncheon,  attended 
by  represenUtives  of  child  welfare 


nurses,  doctors.  Junior  League,  and  three 
Panhellenic  groups — ^Alpha  Chi  Omega.  Alpha 
Gamma.  Delta,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha — which  had 
adopted  International  altruistic  programs  of 
aid  to  the  cerebral  palsied  at  their  first  post- 
war conventions  In  June  1047. 

At  that  luncheon  meeting,  the  crippled 
chUdren's  society  was  reorganised  with  Mrs. 
Jones  aa  president  and  the  decision  made 
that  Austin  would  have  a  CP  center.  Ofll- 
eials  of  the  Texas  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, representing  a  new  CP  center  In  Dallas, 
explained  the  need  for  trained  therapists. 
Right  off.  Austin's  new  group  decided  to  vm» 
the  $2,000  remaining  in  the  Inactive  unit's 
eoffers,  for  the  start.  A  physical-occupa- 
tional therapist  was  hirad;  Rev.  Charlee  A. 
Sumners.  rector  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church,  offered  a  room  at  his  church  in 
which  to  set  up  the  new  center.  Medical 
men  advised  however  that  the  high  steps 
leading  to  St.  David's  would  not  be  practical, 
BO  a  committee  began  a  search  for  the  proper 
location.  In  lees  than  1  week,  the  Central 
Christian  Church  had  offered  its  Boy  Scout 
room,  its  entrance  level  with  the  sidewalk, 
and  presto,  the  project  was  underway. 

On  February  13,  1048,  the  first  clinic  for 
screening  prospective  patients  was  held  for  13 
children  at  Brackenrldge  Hospital  with  Aus- 
tin physicians  volunteering  their  services. 
Meantime,  lin.  Jones  and  her  coworkers 
were  trying  to  find  necessary  equipment  for 
such  an  effort.  Ralph  Keller  volunteered 
to  make  the  equipment  if  proper  designs  and 
materials  were  mad<jivallable. 

As  if  by  magic,  those  designs  and  materials 
were  on  hand  for  equipment.  City  Pan- 
heUenio  of  Austin  had  staged  Its  second 
charity  ball  with  proceeds  amounting  to 
91 .000.  All  of  it  was  given  over  to  the  equip- 
ment fund. 

Then  during  the  month  held  its  first 
Easter  seal  campaign  for  its  new  project. 
Much  of  the  work  load  for  this  first  drive 
was  carried  by  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  and  volun- 
teers from  other  groups,  too  numerous  to 
mention  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  remembered  though  that  all 
this  time  when  a  fund-raising  campaign 
was  being  staged  that  the  new  center  was 
holding  dally  sessions  in  that  little  Boy 
Scout  room,  so  small  that  only  2  or  3  chil- 
dren cotUd  be  eared  for  at  one  time,  while 
others  waited  on  the  sidewalk  oirtside.  Vol- 
unteers worked  on  a  haphazard  schedule, 
with  the  mothers  and  other  interested 
women  sharing  the  duties  as  directed  by  the 
center's  one  professional  therapist. 

Then  came  May,  and  the  Austin  Junior 
League  voted  to  assume  aid  to  the  new  cen- 
ter as  their  chief  project  for  1048-40.  On 
the  strength  of  Jxuilor  League  financial  aid, 
to  begin  the  following  September,  a  muchly 
needed  speech  therapist  was  employed.  The 
league,  whose  policy  has  always  been  to 
tackle  a  community  job,  not  only  with  fi- 
nancial aid  but  also  a  concerted  work  pro- 
gram of  league  volimteers,  then  became  co- 
sponsor  with  the  society  for  the  new  CP 
center,  a  post  of  service  they  are  still  ful- 
filling. 

The  church  choir  loft  became  the  speech 
therapy  room,  and  though  workers  can  to- 
day laugh  about  it,  there  was  no  small  prob- 
lem Involved  In  carrying  the  crippled  young- 
ster high  Into  the  loft  for  each  speech  ses- 
sion. Dr.  Jesse  Vlllarreal,  top  speech  ex- 
pert for  the  University  o(  Texas,  supplied 
much  of  the  equipment  for  that  first  speech 
room. 

The  next  big  boost  tax  the  young  center 
came  from  Tom  Miller,  then  mayor  of  Aus- 
tin. One  hot  morning  In  the  early  sum- 
mer, the  former  mayor  drove  past  the  church 
headquarters  of  the  center  on  his  way  to  a 
city  councU  meeting.  When  he  saw  t3ie 
young  mothers,  struggling  to  carry  the  he«»vy 
crippled  children  to  and  from  parked  cars 
aoross  the  sidewalk  to  the  church,  he 
stopped  Immediately  and  went  in  to  see  wha* 
tlM  woA  WM  all  about.    Be  waa  oosMemed 
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wttb  the  crftinped  qoarten.  What  he  did 
■boot  It.  ham  become  legendary  In  the  heute 
of  Austin  people. 

Miner  persuaded  the  dty  eotmcH  that 
Anettn  Indeed  takes  care  of  tts  own.  After 
a  search  of  available  dtj  property,  the  coan« 
cU  and  eodetj  ofllrtals  decided  upon  the 
present  atte  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center,  919 
West  Twenty-eighth  and  a  half.  The  dty 
Mats  the  ptopeity  to  the  center  under  a 
tent-free,  renewable  10-year  lease.  The 
building  proper  was  provided  from  a  $13,000 
grant  from  the  city  government  plus  a 
soizndproof  speech  room  from  the  Uons  Club 
and  a  complete  kitchen  unit  from  Alpha 
Oamma  Delta.  Howard  B.  Barr.  Austin  archi- 
tect, voluntarily  served  as  the  architect  for 
the  new  building. 

As  in  all  worthwhile  human  endeavor,  it 
takea  many  hands  to  do  such  a  big,  continu- 
ous Job  for  Austin.  We  can't  poasibly  men- 
tion all  such  helping  hands,  but  we  must 
pluek  from  memories'  fUea.  the  names  at  a 
few,  together  with  several  ^^^'ririg  and  yet 
heartwarming  incidents,  to  wit: 

It  was  midwinter  with  snow  heavy  on  the 
grotind  when  a  picture  appointrnwat  of  the 
center's  ground  breaking  was  scheduled. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  there  with  a  big  shovel  in 
hand,  the  photographer  and  reporter  were 
there,  but  Mayor  Miller  was  miMiT^g  nu- 
BMious  telephone  calls  finally  located  him 
asleep  m  a  barber  chair.  Then  there's  the 
Tom  Miller  Pund.  the  center's  only  backlog 
contributed  by  friends  of  Austin's  longtime 
mayor  as  a  tributa  to  hto  yaais  of  service  to 
the  city. 

Still  other  memorlee  bring  to  mlad  Ura. 
Dan  Moody,  voluntarily  driving  young  pa- 
tient* to  the  center  each  day  from  remota 
tural  areas.    The  school  room  added  to  the 
center  2  years  ago  by  the  Jimlor  chambw  of 
•ommerce.  and   the   new   physical   thorapy 
room  added  this  year  by  the  Austin  Kiwanla 
Club.    The  patience  of  Susan  Cullen  (Mrs. 
J.  O.  Cullen )  in  helping  to  organiae  a  parents 
group.    The  young  adult  group  who.  In  ad- 
dition to  receiving  theri^yy.  give  so  guMr- 
•usly   In   entertaining   the  small   patients. 
The  14  Junior  Leagvie  volunteers  who  serva 
•very  week  as  aides  in  the  school  room  aetivl- 
tlee  room,  and  at  the  secretarial  desk,  wwk- 
Ing  with  children  whose  ages  range  from  a 
to  17.    Homer  Ullrich.  Malcolm  Gregory,  and 
thoee  tiny  records  they  made  for  the  chil- 
dren.   Homer  wrote  the  songs  and  Malcolm 
sang  them  to  the  piano  accompaniment  of 
Mrs.    Perry    Jones.     The    Easter    seal    cam- 
paigns each  year  that  provide  the  oenter'a 
operaUonal  coeta.     The   doctors  who  serve 
▼oluntarUy;    the    center's   fine    professional 
•taff.  now  headed  by  Dr.  William  Q.  Wolfe. 
Ad  inflnltiun. 

All  these  memories  and  more  are  impor- 
tant to  Bess  Harris  Jones'  stca-y.  But  the 
greatest  tribute  that  can  ever  be  paid  to  her 
Is  to  watch  the  grateful  eyes  of  the  crippled 
yoimgsters  and  those  of  their  parents  at 
hope's  first  dawning,  and  on  through  therapy 
periods  when  hope  breaks  through  into  the 
full  Joy  of  marked  improvement.  All  thU 
plm  the  knowledge  that  every  child  is  served 
With  no  fees  whatsoever  charged,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color  truly  reflects  the 
greatest  Easter  story  of  aU;  dont  you  think? 


lease  which  I  hAve  reeeived  from  Mr. 
Andrew  T.  Walker,  iniesident.  New  Yoi* 
Poet  Office  Clerks  AaBoclaUon.  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers: 

NawToaK  Postal  Cuaxa  Acclaim  Apfoimt- 
Kzwr  or  PHnjp  Touwa  to  CtviL  Saavicx 
Craikmansbip — Stsp  or  thb  Rioht  Dnxc- 
Tn>»>  SAxa  PusmxNT  AHoaxw  T.  Wauua 
The  Eisenhower  administration  has  put  ita 
beet   foot   forward   in   the   appointment   of 
Philip   Young   as   Chairman   of   the   United 
States  ClvU  Sei-vice  Commission,  so  said  An- 
drew T.  Walker,  preaident  of  branch  1.  at  aa 
annual  association  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Mar- 
tinique, Monday  evening,  March  23.  1&63. 

Branch  1  is  composed  of  over  10.000  New 
York  City  postal  clerks  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  United  National  Association  of  Poet 
Office  Clerks  with  branches  throughout  the 
MaUon. 

The  objectlvea  of  the  United  National  A»* 
soeiation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  strong  and  efficient  merit  syatem 
aztd  adoption  of  fair  and  equitable  legtala- 
tion.  The  Yoimg  appointment  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  acoompllahment  of  that 
aim. 

7ba  postal  clerks'  endorsement,  unani- 
mously approved,  were  based  on  Philip 
Yotmg's  known  record  as  a  competent  and 
impartial  administrator,  together  with  his 
own  personal  vartod  ezperleace  aa  a  govecn- 
mcntal  employee. 

Mr.  Walker  furtiier  stated  "that  President 
Eisenhower  has  clearly  shown  that  the  con- 
cern of  over  2.600^000  Federal  and  postal 
employees  are  cloee  to  his  mind  and  heart 
wtth  this  appointment  of  a  personally  known 
educator  and  one  who  he  feels  will  Judge 
fairly  with  problems  dealing  with  liuman 
belnga.** 

A  group  of  oOdais  at  the  asaodatlon  Intend 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Young  at  his  New  York  oCka 
to  peraooaUy  eactend  thehr  feUdtatlons  and 
•ndorsement. 


New  Terk  Pest  Ofice  Oerkt  Astodalioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  BEPRBEEENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26.  19S3 
lAr.  ROOSEVELT.    Bfr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recou,  I  indude  the  following  press  re- 


Vkter  Latky  Directs  New  Teit  Featves 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS3ENTA1TVXS 

Wednesday,  April  1.  19S3 

Mr.  DOUJNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
STon?  beUever  In  freedom  of  the  press, 
I  am  always  interested  In  newn>aper  de- 

Telopments.  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  Interested  In  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  opinion-making  column, 
edited  by  the  noted  New  York  newspaper- 
man. Victor  Lasky. 

What  interests  me  most  about  this  new 
venture  is  Uiat  all  points  of  view  will  be 
represented — liberal  and  conservative.  I 
trust  the  new  column  will  meet  with 
every  success. 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Editor  and  Publisher  of  January  31, 
1953.  concerning  the  new  text  features  of 
which  Victor  Lasky  has  been  appointed 
editor  in  chief:  tviwiui*!* 

VkcToa  Laskt  Dnacia  Spabb*  Tkn 
PSAToaaa 
(By  Brwln  KnoU) 
Spadea  Syndicate.  Inc..  which  up  to  now 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  distrib- 
uting American  Designer  Patterna  and  other 
Xaahlon   features,  is   entering   the   edUorlal 
and  general  feature  field.  James  V.  Spadea. 
president,  announced  thla  week.  ^^ 


VIetar  LMky,  avtbor  and  nawspapermaa, 
has  been  appointed  editor  tn  ^icf  of  tha 
syndicate's  newly-formed  editorial  division, 
and  will  devise  new  text  features.  In  addi- 
tion, the  syndicate  wiU  oonalder  new  car- 
toon features,  etc. 

Mr.  Lasky.  S€,  is  a  former  staff  writer  for 
the  New  York  World -Telegram  and  Sun  and 
the  Chicago  fill.)  Sun,  and  waa  a  oorre- 
spondent  with  the  European  edition  of  atara 
and  Stripes  during  World  War  n.  Be  la  co- 
author of  the  best-eelling  book.  Seeds  og 
Treason,  and  author  of  The  Boaxtera,  an 
an tl -Communist  documentary  film  to  be  re- 
leased shortly. 

Mr.  Laskys  aim.  he  told  Bdttor  and  Pub- 
lisher, is  to  develop  4  or  8  different  teat 
features  which  will  not  duplicate  material 
now  ofl^ered  by  the  larger  syndicates.  Tha 
first  of  these,  a  column  called  Por  the  Reeord, 
Is  already  In  preparation  and  will  be  lastied 
for  first  release  March  3. 

For  the  Record  will  be  written  by  a  group 
of  alxxrt  28  name  wrltera  on  a  rotating  baais. 
Each  contributor  will  do  1  or  a  cohimna 
a  month.  The  c(4umn  win  be  laeued  for 
S-a-week  release  at  first,  wtth  Increase  to 
S  weekly  columns  contemplated. 

Among  regular  contrfbutors  to  1^  the 
Record  will  be  James  Mlchener,  author  of 
Tales  of  the  South  Paelfle  and  Return  to 
Paradise;  WUUam  L.  White,  editor  of  the 
BmpcrU  (Kans.)  Gazette  and  author  of  They 
Were  dependable  and  Report  on  the  Rub  J 
stans;  John  Daly,  radio  and  television  news- 
caster and  master  of  ceremonies;  Budtf 
Schulberf,  author  of  The  Dtoenchanted  and 
What  Makes  Sammy  Run;  Lawrence  Splvak. 
of  the  televised  Meet  the  Press  program; 
Harry  ^ansen,  editor  of  The  World  Almanac; 
Gene  nrwler,  veteran  reporter  and  author  of 
<*>od  mght.  Sweet  Prince.  Thnbertine.  and 
Beau  James;  Ed  Hunter,  author  of  Brain- 
washing in  China;  Bugene  Lyona,  former 
United  Press  correspondent  in  Moacow  and 
author  of  Assignment  In  Utopia,  The  Red 
Decade,  and  David  Samoff;  Cleveland  Amory. 
author  «t  The  Last  Reeorta  and  The  Proper 
Boetonlans:  Mr.  La^ty.  and  oihwa.  . 

The  contributors  wiU  be  given  full  fraadooa 
of  expression.  Mr.  Laaky  udA.  and  wiU  obooea 
their  own  topics.  The  feature's  aim  ta  to  give 
writers  who  hara  no  tlnte  to  write  dally  aewa- 
P*per  cotunuM  an  opportunity  to  conuneBt 
oecaelonaUy  on  timaiy  toplca  for  newspapsc 
readsrSk 

Aa  soon  aa  Ptar  the  Record  Is  under  waK 
Mr.  Laaky  hopes  to  laimch  "^  new  kind  a< 
off-tfae-record  information  cotumn"  under 
his  own  byline.  He  is  leaving  shorUy  on  • 
brief  trip  to  Europe  and  Asia  to  line  wn 
^nge»  to  supply  inside  information  few 
th«  column.     It  wlU  be  released  to  May  or 
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Senator  Georfe  SmaAen  Rcceivei  Doctor 
ofLawsDtfrt^ 


lo  rtoiZ 


idT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

or  rLoaim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AvrU  1, 1969 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  6.  1963,  my  good 
friend.  Senator  GaoRcg  Smathshs.  of 
Florida,  was  awarded  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  by  Florida  Southern  College, 
a  splendid  Methodist  college  located  at 
lAkeland.  Fla.  Many  of  us  here  in  tha 
House  served  with  George  in  this  body. 
I  personally  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  well  since  our  college  day* 
together  at  the  University  of  Florida 
About  20  years  ago.   His  career  has  been 


outstanding,  and  we  all  hope  for  him 
many  years  of  happine&s  and  success  in 
the  future.  I  am  happy  to  include  the 
following  citation  which  accompanied 
the  awarding  of  the  degi*ee: 

OCOBGX     A.     SM.iTHI 


A  leader  of  Florida  who  has  served  his 
State  and  Nation  with  great  distinction;  a 
loyal  member  of  the  church  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
man;  a  graduate  of  o\ir  University  of  Florida 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  bar 
since  1938,  having  Interrupted  his  career  to 
serve  with  the  United  Stiites  Marine  Corps 
In  World  War  11.  advancing  from  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  to  that  of  n:aJor,  later  serving 
as  assistant  to  the  Attomity  General  for  the 
proeecution  of  war  fraud  cases;  a  Member  of 
the  80th  and  61st  Congnasea,  representing 
the  Fourth  Florida  District,  and  during 
which  years  his  statesmanship  won  national 
acclaim;  presently  the  junior  Florida  Sena- 
tor In  the  Senate  of  the  Urilted  States,  where 
his  leadership  qualities  have  ever  been  in 
evidence;  a  leader  of  Florida  with  courage, 
foreaight.  loyalty,  and  the-  practice  of  high 
principles  In  aU  of  hts  daUy  affairs. 

For  aU  of  these,  and  many  other  accom- 
plishments, Florida  Southern  College  is 
proud  to  confer  upon  the  Hon.  Gxoaox  A. 
SuATBna  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 


Sobmerged  Lands  BiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  MBW  TOHK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REP}%BSKNTATIVE8 
Monday,  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Si<eaker.  I  wish  to 
voice  my  opposiiton  to  tiie  bill  under  dis- 
cussion—H.  R.  4198 — the  so-called  sub- 
merged lands  bill,  which  establishes  title 
in  the  States  to  the  lands  and  the  re- 
sources therein  beneath  the  coastal  navi- 
gable waters.  The  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy 
that  property  held  in  trust  shall  be  man- 
aged and  controlled  foi  the  benefit  of 
those  for  whom  the  tnift  has  been  cre- 
ated, namely,  the  American  people. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  handed  down  three  de- 
cisions declaring  that  ttie  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  paramotmt  right  and  sov- 
ereignty over  the  submcirged  lands  and 
their  resources  along  tt.e  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  First,  it  was  In  1947  in 
the  case  of  California;  then  In  1950  in 
the  cases  of  Louisiana  BJad  Texas.  The 
undeniable  implication  contained  in  all 
three  decisions  is  that  the  jurisdiction 
over  these  lands  and  Uie  title  to  them 
and  their  resources  are  vested  under  in- 
ternational law  in  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  defy 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  which  are 
based  on  legal  precedent  Twipe  the 
Congress  sought  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  basic  question  of  Interna- 
tional law,  and  twice  President  Truman 
vetoed  the  so-called  quitclaim  bill  to 
hand  over  the  offshore  oil  lands  to  the 
States.  Now  we  have  a  similar  proposal 
under  consideration  which  seeks  to  make 
an  outright  gift  of  our  offshore  oil 
resources  to  3  or  4  StateH. 


We  cannot  divest  the  citizens  of  this 
country  of  their  rights  and  controls  over 
the  resources  of  this  Nation.  What  Is  in 
the  interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  them  and  given  to  a  few  States 
where  only  a  relatively  few  individuals 
will  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
Nation.  The  deprivation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
zens, which  rights  in  this  instance  are 
worth  many  billions  of  dollars,  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  laid  down  In  our 
Constitution  and  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  of  a  well 
ordered  society. 

By  handing  over  this  rich  offshore  oil 
property  to  a  few  States,  the  present 
Congress  will  go  down  in  American  tiis- 
tory  as  having  committed  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  American  people  and  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
future.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  Inland  States  to  sim- 
ilarly grab  title  to  all  reserved  minerals, 
valuable  national  properties,  and  other 
natural  resources  which  are  now  held 
in  trust  for  all  the  people  by  our  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  well  worth  keeping  In  mind  that 
if  the  current  movement,  instigated  by 
the  oil  lobby,  should  eventually  prove 
to  be  successful  and  the  resources  of  the 
!  submerged  lands  are  ceded  to  the 
States — actually,  it  means  to  private  oil 
companies  in  those  States — ^it  will  en- 
courage other  groups  who  are  waiting 
to  move  in  on  the  public  domain  for 
their  personal  enrichment.  There  are 
those  who  want  the  Federal  grazing 
lands  put  under  State  control,  others 
seek  State  control  over  our  nations^  for- 
ests, and  still  others  cannot  understand 
why  Federal  lands  containing  valuable 
mineral  resources  are  not  given  to  the 
States.  The  argument  that  these  graz- 
ing lands,  the  national  forests  and  the 
mineral  resources  under  public  domain 
never  belonged  to  the  States,  holds  true 
also  in  the  case  of  offshore  oil  resources 
which  never  belonged  to  the  States. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  logic  to  the 
claim  that  they  be  returned  to  the  States. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  bill 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  constitutes  a 
most  fantastic  conspiracy  to  deprive  the 
American  people  of  its  natural  resources 
and  natural  wealth,  which  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  national  heritage  of 
this  Nation  just  as  are  its  Constitution 
and  form  of  government,  its  beUef  in 
freedom  and  its  way  of  life.  The  people, 
the  land,  the  government — they  are  all 
one  and  inseparable,  they  are  the  United 
States. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  in  a  much 
better  position  to  exploit  and  utilize  most 
beneficially  the  resources  along  and  un- 
der our  coastal  waters.  For  one  thing, 
these  resources  are  needed  for  defense 
purposes  and  should  be  conserved  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  being  wasted 
as  would  be  the  case  under  State  controL 
If,  in  the  event  of  a  new  world  conflagra- 
tion, we  should  suddenly  discover  that 
we  were  cut  off  from  the  oil  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  of  the  Caribbean  area,  or 
both,  we  would  then  be  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  our  own  oil  resources,  In  this  case 
primarily  the  emergency  reserves  from 
our  offshore  lands.    It  is  therefore  im- 


perative that  Kttne  of  this  oil  production 
be  kept  in  reserve  for  Just  such  an  emerr 
gency. 

Another  major  reason  for  ^deral  con^ 
trol  is  the  proposal  to  devote  the  income 
from  offshore  oil,  reputed  to  be  worth 
upward  of  $40  billion,  for  purposes  of 
education,  for  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  extending  grants-in-aid 
for  education  in  all  the  48  States.  An- 
other suggestion  is  to  use  the  revenue 
from  this  source  for  paying  off  the  na- 
tional debt  and  thereby  reduce  the  taxes 
for  all  citizens. 

We  are  sitting  here  today  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  the  trustees 
of  our  national  resources  in  the  name 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country.  Abdi- 
cation on  the  part  of  Congress  of  its 
trust  duties  over  property  in  which  th^ 
whole  Nation  is  interested  would  consti- 
tute a  most  flagrant  violation  of  and 
departure  from  justice  and  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  fair  play.  It  would  be  aa 
imconscionable  a  breach  of  trust  as  has 
ever  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Ameri- 
can peoide  in  its  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  not  one  lota  of 
reason  or  one  scintilla  of  justice  to  sup- 
port the  i>assage  of  this  monstrous  meas- 
ure. Every  vote  against  this  bill  will  be 
recorded  in  American  history  as  a  vote 
against  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


New  Cabinet  Department  and  Patronage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxxMoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  article  by  Dick 
Preston  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
March  31, 1953.  Mr.  Prestcwi  in  the  final 
paragraph  gives  the  reason  for  the  Re- 
publican somersaults  we  witnessed  re- 
cently when  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  ate  all  the  ugly  words 
they  had  said  about  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  3  years 
sigo  and  dutifully  voted  for  what  they 
said  was  very  bad  when  President  Tru- 
man proposed  it.  The  reason  is,  as  Mr. 
Preston  implies,  there  are  38.000  civil- 
service  Jobs  which  otherwise  could  not  go 
on  the  Republican  patronage  shelf. 

The  article  follows: 

The  newest  Cabinet  Department — Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — is  a  lusty  baby  even 
though  it  was  just  born  yesterday. 

Already,  in  the  form  of  the  independent 
Federal  Seciirlty  Agency,  it  touches  directly 
the  lives  of  more  Americans  than  most  old- 
line  Cabinet  Departments. 

The  new  Department  will  pay  social- 
security  benefits  to  millions  of  United  States 
workers  and  their  siitvIvots,  help  States  sup- 
port the  aged,  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and 
the  orphaned,  run  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Education, 
enforce  the  piu-e  food  and  drug  laws  and  do 
a  number  of  other  things. 

It  wlU  be  the  only  Cabinet  Department 
which  is  primarUy  in  the  business  of  giving 


AIT^ 
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baek  to  th«  puUio  tawUad  ol  eoltoct- 
Inv  tt  or  vpandtng^  It. 

CrMitlon  of  tbe  Department  wmi  fc^wwt 
j9&%mQmf  wlm  ttie  8«iMkt«  pMwd  •  mmIu- 
ttoo  MitlMtlstztg  PnsldeaLt  XUnUw^ver  to 
t*k0  sudx  action  wlttiln  10  daya.  The  Bouaa 
tittttdf  lutd  approvect. 
'  Iti  boM,  who  now  will  become  the  lOtb 
M<«b<r  eff  the  Oabtaet  %Ith  pay  of  $99,500  a 
jMr,  1«  Ml*.  Oveta  CUlp  Bobby.  It  means  a 
(MOO  odM  fiarber. 

Mra.  Hobby  aupervlMa  tnOi  aettvltiea  aa — 
.  ID*  aoelaJ  Saeunty  Admlnlatrattoo:  Tbla 
•gan^  ooUects  nearly  H  bUUon  a  year  In 
eoclal-aecurlty  levies  and  right  now  la  pay- 
ing out  about  #2  blUlon  a  year  to  aged  work- 
ira  antf  their  auftlTufa.  It  has  a  trtnt  fund 
cf  iBor*  tbMi  (17  MlUon  to  cover  the  47  mil- 
ium wuetota  ta  the  pvogram. 

aoflUl  Oacurlty  also  operatea  the  Bttreso 
d  P«bU«  Asiitance.  which  doles  out  bUllona 
to  etata  wfUara  programa  for  the  aged,  the 
bUnd.  the  disabled,  and  children  deivived  at 
parents^  iupport;  the  Bureau  of  TMeral 
Credit  tTidons.  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 
'  The  Public  Health  Admlntetratlon:  Thia 
^Makm.  has  U.lTO  emi^yaea.  It  makaa 
gnats  for  tio^>i»,sla.  malntalna  labaratorleB. 
psrfciepis  vital  jobs  to  cooadlnatlng  and  dis- 
iainlualtnii  facts  on  dlseaae.  and  agmnt»t 
such  reeeareh  organftatlons  as  the  National 
Oanoev  Institute,  and  tha  National  Health 
ZiisUtutes. 

Vbe  Oflea  of  Kdneatloii:  It  dl>«ets  Vnlted 
Statos  etfoeatlanal  raaeaxvh.  grants  foada  foe 
■chofrts  la  dafmiiia  and  other  aoedy  araaa, 
aatf  Issue*  pubUeatloas  and  tnf  onnattan  on 
•dueattoo.  It  may  now  get  evea  mace  joba 
perfoirmlng  educational  tasks  now  done  by 
other  departments. 

The  Food  an<h  Peng  Administration ;  This 
agency  teeta  thousands  of  products,  from 
lipstick  to  polimns.  to  see  ttiat  they  com- 
J^  with  TThlted  States  stancbrds.  and  keepe 
a  controlling  hand  ow  more  than  60.000 
lood  aad  drag  produoers. 

OOce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  TUs 
Is  the  bureau  which  helps  disabled  citizens 
get  gaiafai  eaiployiaent  thxovgh  edncatlon. 
direct  services,  and  aid  to  Stafea. 

One  of  the  mala  purpoeea  of  changing  FSA 
Into  a  tou  Oabtoet  deptatnmrt  was  to  give 
itn.  Hobby  a  ohiMice  to  pick  her  own  top  as- 
slstants.  fn»»  cecB^alaed  that  she  could 
only  flra  1  or-  a  oX  her  M^OOO  emptoyeea  be- 
esuse  of  the  dvil-scrtlce  laws. 


SmmIUii  N«w  h  WMklifkB 
nmBNaiON  0»  RIMAIIXS 

NOlirAULVsilARR 


_llr.  MUFUi  Mr.  Bptaktr,  mbm- 
ihlni  n*w  and  ImporlMkl  Is  hftpp«nli« 
In  Wkahlngton  thw*  d^yi.  Pirhapi  It 
would  b«  mor*  Mour»to  to  My  that 
jomthtin  iMw  Mul  Important  la  balnt 
attempted. 

"Todiay  we  have  a  President  at  the 
united  SUtes  who  is  not  only  refraining 
fron  demands  for  new  grants  of  power 
to  the  Executive,  but  who  Is  actualtr 
aeeUng  to  decrease  and  diminish  tha 
powers  of  his  office.  And  we  have  a  na- 
tional administration,  in  the  executive 
and  legtalattve  branohes.  which  Is 
pledged  to  decrease  the  stee.  the  cost, 
the  ftmctlons,  and  therefore  the  power, 
of  the  Fsdeial  Qovemment 

This,  of  course.  Involves  a  sharp  re* 
▼erttl  of  the  trend  and  record  of  the 


past  to  years.  In  fact,  tt  involves  such  a 
profound  change  that  it  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  nothing  comparable  has 
happened  since  the  days  of  the  Founding 
leathers. 

We  haw  an  read  in  our  history  books 
that  Qeorge  Washington  refused  a  crown 
after  he  had  led  the  American  Colonies 
to  independence  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  We  know.  too.  that  the  men  who 
attended  the  Constitutional  Convention 
In  PhUadeh^a — many  of  whom  were 
destined  to  become  top  offlcials  in  the 
new  Oovemment  there  being  created — 
deliberately  set  stringent  restrictionsTind 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  that  Oov- 
emment and.  therefore,  upon  themselves 
as  future  participants  In  that  Ckyvem- 
ment. 

Whether  It  is  1787  or  1963,  It  is  always 
an  epochal  thing  when  men  in  govern- 
ment have  the  wisdom,  the  patriottem 
and  the  self-restraint  to  limit  their  own 
powers  and  voluntarily  refuse  or  relin- 
quish powers  they  are  offered  or  already 
possess.  I  say  this  so  that  we  may  get 
a  perspective  on  the  Importance  and  the 
uniqueness  of  what  is  now  being  at- 
tempted In  Washington. 

By  way  of  giving  further  perspective  to 
this  matter,  let  me  say  that  there  is  one 
very  special  reason  v^y  nothing  Uke  this 
has  happened  since  the  beginning  days 
of  our  Nation.  That  special  reason  Is 
that  no  administration  has  taken  office 
In  the  wake  of  such  a  mushrooming  of 
governmental  and  Executive  powers  as 
has  occurred  in  the  past  20  years. 

That  statement  can  be  fully  docu- 
mented in  terms  of  the  Incredible  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  budget,  in  Federal 
spending,  in  the  national  debt.  In  FM- 
eral  payrolls  and  in  governmental  func- 
tions centered  in  Washington.  It  can 
be  doctnnented.  also,  In  even  more 
ominous  terms — In  terms  of  the  actions 
and  attitudes  of  the  last  two  Presidents 
and  In  terms  of  their  bold  grasp  for 
naked  power.  Let  us  look  at  the  record 
for  a  moment. 

Only  within  tha  last  SO  yean  has  a 
President  of  the  XThltad  SUtat  addressed 
Ooncraa  In  teniu  of  *'must**  laiUiUUon. 

Only  within  the  last  ao  ytart  hM  % 
Pmtdant  luooMinaiy  dvnaadtd  thai 
CwgxHM,  a  tuppoHdly  equal  and  oo« 
ordtaAli  toaaoh  of  tbt  Qovarnmaal,  m« 
•tpl  aad  paM  rtady-drtwa  MUi  wtlh* 
put  mdtng.  htartnia,  or  d«tel»-Ttr- 
luaUy  ilffht  u&MaiL 

_a^  wtlhia  iht  lul  10  fun  haa  a 
Pmldtal  opaaly  boutad  thai  ht  would 
bMomt  the  muter  of  Amtrioan»->tha 
Amtrtoani,  In  thU  tnatanee.  happanlnt 
to  be  bustfliessi&en. 

Only  within  the  lut  M  yeara  hat  a 
President  eonf  essed  that  ha  had  sought 
and  accepted  powers  which.  In  the  handa 
of  another,  might  prove  dangerous  to 
the  Nation's  Uberttes. 

Only  within  the  last  ao  years  has  a 
President  proposed  that  Congress  "not 
permit  doubt  as  to  constitutionality, 
however  reasonable,  to  block,  suggested 
legislation." 

Only  within  the  last  30  years  has  a 
President  op«Uy  propoeed  subordina- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Execu- 
tive—a  goal  which  he  largdy  achieved 
through  appointments  after  his  court- 
packing  scheme  was  rejected. 


Only  within  the  last  30  years  has  tf 
President  violated  the  two-tttm  tradt-> 
tlon — with  consequences  so  repugnant; 
to  the  American  peojHe  that  the  tradi^ 
tion  has  since  been  written  into  the 
Constitution. 

Only  within  the  last  30  years  have 
Presidents,  through  the  device  of  so^ 
called  executive  agreements,  circran* 
vented  the  constitutional  restraints  aa 
the  Executive  vested  in  the  Senate. 

Only  within  the  last  20  years  has  d 
President  demanded  legislation  to  draft 
American  worUngmen  into  the  Army  aa 
a  strikebreaking  teciinique.  j 

Only  within  the  last  30  years  has  a 
President  usurped  the  congresskMial  au- 
thority to  declare  war. 

Only  within  the  last  20  years  has  n 
President  proposed  imposition  of  a  Fed- 
eral licensing  system  upon  all  American 
businesB  with  OMisequent  lif  e-and-death 
power  over  Industry  and  oommeroe. 

Ctoly  within  the  last  30  years  has  a 
President,  under  the  false  guise  of  alleged 
"inherent  powers,"  unlawfully  seised  pri- 
Yate  property. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  incredible 
record — but  It  is  enough  to  show  how 
recklessly  bold  and  willful  men  have 
toyed  with  the  destnK:tlve  force  of 
naked  and  ill-restrained  governmental 
power. 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  a  Presi- 
dent would  actually  refrain  from  de- 
manding more  powers,  that  he  would 
actually  relinquish  powers  he  already 
possesses,  and  that  he  would  propose  a 
diminishing  of  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
An  almost  revolutionary  thing.  It  is 
bound  to  be  misunderstood  by  some 
Americans  who  have  nevo:  known  any- 
thing of  this  sovt.  It  Is  bound  to  b* 
opposed  and  deliberately  misconstrued 
by  those  who  are  temporarily  out  of 
ofBce  but  who  hope  for  retom  to  office 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  nndlmlnlahed 
aathortty.  It  Is  oertahi  to  be  Utterly 
opposed  bar  thoee  whose  leftist  and  eoft^ 
leetivlak  philosophy  demands  sueh  oea« 
trallMtloa  of  powar  in  Waatdngton  and 
in  Iht  Baseuttvw. 

The  dtatlngulahed  eolumnisl  and  oom« 
■Milalor,  Mr,  Qtoift  loMaky.  hM  it« 
oantty  Bg«i  Ihia  dIaoamtBg  obaarrmttoBt 


toa,  thai  a  quletei  aMieath  to  pubUa 
probtoBM  and  tba  MayaisiraliDa  vt  tha 
OoveiaaMai  gives  the  Uapmstoa  of  lasd%« 
quaH  pertarmaBQs.  ^ 

X  Ihlak  paopit  who  ar«  unraaacmgWr 
laapallMil  In  ll»lr  ittnaanrti  tor 
pUahmant  ovcndgM  by  the  new 
lairatlon  would  do  w«U  lo  poodar  thai 


The  evidences  of  the  datennlaatlon  oi, 
the  new  administration  to  eurtail  and 
restrain  Exeoutlve  and  Federal  power* 
are  numerous,  evw  though  these  evi- 
denoes  likewise  ta%  in  many  Inntancm 
unspectacular.  > 

Sometimes  the  trend  Is  reflected  la 
such  a  thing  as  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson's  statement  that  there  isn't  going 
to  be  a  Benson  plan— In  other  wcnrds  a 
readymade.  Executive-dictated,  colleo- 
tlvlst  scheme  for  miraeulouoly  solving 
all  of  the  problems  of  agrieidture  tar 
giving  more  power  and  controls  to  Wash- 
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ingtoa  We  seem  headed  back  to  iii' 
awareness  of  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  words: 

Were  we  to  direct  nrom  Washington  when 
to  sow.  and  when  to  reap,  wa  ahoold  soon 
want  bread. 

Aeain  the  trend  totrard  less  power 
for  the  Executive  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  reflected  in  President  Elsen- 
hower's termination  of  economic  con- 
trols and  his  decision  that  there  is  no 
need  for  their  reenactoient. 

Another  hopeful  sign  of  this  trend  is 
President  Elsenhower's  obvious  deter- 
mination to  work  with  Congress,  and  to 
respect  its  constitutioniil  responsibilities 
and  authority.  The  very  fact  that  the 
President  refuses  to  ti^  to  dictate  to 
Congress  or  to  become  embroiled  in  bit- 
ter controversy  with  Congress  is  hearten- 
ing. There  are  certain  hysterical— and 
hopeful — New  Deal  and  leftist  press  and 
radio  commentators  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  disrupt  this  cooperative  relation- 
riilp.  They  try  to  prcxnote  congressional 
debate,  in  performance  of  its  consti- 
tutional duty.  Into  an  open  spht  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branohea  You  can  aspect  these  efforts 
to  stir  up  trouUe  to  be  increased,  rather 
than  diminished. 

Throughout  his  flrst  state  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Elsenhower  stressed 
the  importance  of  increiised  reliance  on 
private,  nongovemmenteJ  initiative,  and 
the  Importance  of  decentralizing  the 
powers  and  functions  of  Oovemment. 
Compared  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
past  20  years.  President  Eisenhower  was 
proposing  a  revolutionary  doctrine — but 
one  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers— when  he  said.  In  this  mes- 
sage: 

Oettlng  control  of  the  budget  requires  also 
that  State  and  local  govsmoMBts  and  inter- 
eeted  groape  of  eitlaans  retarmla  thewseifes 
In  their  demands  upon  the 


In  that  connection,  there  was  a  oon- 
ference  at  the  White  Bouse  last  weak 
which  reflects  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  return  lo  Stale  acid  tooal  govern- 
ments those  fuaellocM  aad  powers  which, 
from  the  atandpetnl  of  HBeltney,  eeon« 
omy,  and  the  sound  dtvlatan  of  powers, 
belong  lo  thoat  looal  units  of  fovammaoi 
Tliia  partieular  oonfimMa.  inehidlag 
NPNaantaUvta  oT  tha  olliaa  and  muaiot* 
pal  ort«niaatioBa,  w4a  attandad  bf  om 
publio  omaUi  tioaa  iKi  'IlUrd  Oongna- 
aioaal  DIainel,  Mftyor  Wiilam  T  laHay, 
or  BatUa  Oraak.  Tha  laaaltiit  la  pra- 
ttminary  lo  aalabllahmtnl  of  a  oommla* 
alon  to  study  Ihla  problem  of  ralumlBt 
functions  and  powtra  lo  looal  govam- 
ment  and  to  nongovammenlal.  privala 
enterprise  Inaofar  as  feaaibla. 

Of  oouree  there  are  going  lo  be  prob- 
lems and  dlAoulUea— yea.  and  mlHtsfciia 
In  the  effort  of  Presidant  Elsenhower 
and  the  adminlstratlcm  to  strengthen  the 
American  system  by  diminishing  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  There  are  going  to  be  mis- 
understandings and  misinteriuntations— 
some  of  them  deUberate.  oalcvlated.  and 
malicious  on  the  part  of  thoae  who  have 
enjoyed  reckless  exercise  of  power  and 
who  dream  of  recapturing  that  power. 
Americans  will  be  well  advised  to  recog- 
nise that  what  Is  being  undertaken  Is  a 

XCIX— App,! Ul 


x^tbia(&h  of  the  philosophy  and  system^ 
of  government  which  gave  our  people 
and  Nation  unparalleled  freedom,  prog- 
ress, prosperity,  and  security. 
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Recvrocal  Trade 


EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caaoLiHA 
IN  THB  HOUai  OF  RSPRSamrrATIVXS 

Wednesday.  April  1. 19S3 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  the  leaders  of  this  ad- 
ministration will  consider  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  in  this  article  when 
studying  our  reciprocal-trade  question: 
[From  America's  Textile  Reporter  of  March 
r  as.  1B541 

TluLoa.  Not  Azb,  Its  Faixacxes 

In  ov  own  textile  industry  In  Its  various 
branches  we  have  spent  tens  of  millions, 
even  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  within 
the  last  tew  years  for  reequlpment.  Thoee 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  new  machinery,  in  new  plants. 
and  In  new  processes,  because  this  is  a  tre- 
mendously eompetltlve  industry.  And  the 
industry  is  so  terrifically  competitive  that 
there  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that  priees 
of  textile  factory  products  to  the  ultimate 
oonsumsrs  are  based  upon  this  competitive 
situation.  In  other  words,  the  160  mUikm 
people  at  the  United  SUtee  get  the  lowest 
possible  prices  on  their  textile  purchases — 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  living — because  of 
this  terrific  competition.  We  do  not  need 
the  competition  from  Surope  and  Asia,  the 
competition  from  mills  in  Bbgland,  France, 
Oermany,  Italy.  Japan,  and  other  industrial 
qountnes.  to  Insure  lowest  prloes  to  our  own 
people. 

It's  foolish  to  talk  about  reciprocal  trade 
treaties.  That  our  own  domestic  competi- 
tion Is  tremendous  and  a  dominating  influ- 
ence Is  proven  in  the  annual  reports  of  our 
own  textile  corporations  that  are  now  being 
publielasd  by  the  annual  meetinfi  of  those 
oaqMrstlons. 

In  a  brief  rlsuma  of  the  domesUe  iltua- 
tioa  we  have  noted  reeently  that  the  reoutflu 
ably  ably  SRansftd  Boott  mua.  of  Umett. 
IImSh  had  a  net  loss  of  aiauooo  fer  the 
flseal  year  ended  Dsssmbar  IT.  In  the  pre- 
vious rear  the  seat  Boall  bad  a  lorn  of 
Il10,g0t  No  aalfi  ta  tba  woiid  la  managed, 
mere  ••sternly  ang  aaera  eaoaeaalaany  than 


thaBeolv  The  Iosms  of  tba  laal  I  leaia  ara 
mdtoaUve— proof  peslllva— of  our  ewa  da> 
aksilie  •Qal^p•ltltv•  liiuatioa.  VIM  Wau* 
ragaa  liutrh  OoMeetleui  bag  a  net  taaa, 
last  leer,  or  aiaa,000.  Itis  m  eoattaal  ta  a 
net  preftt  of  a«ae.000  la  the  jfessinwi  yea»» 
llM  woagartol  gagaasoie  MaautaDturloi  Oo, 
ta  Pau  mver  b«d  a  loss  In  laei  of  mfM^ 
Whoa  gsgaoMfe— eo  teBMrtahly  w^  ssan- 
aged  sad  nwohandl—d  showed  a  losa,  tt  Is 
proof  positive  of  a  situation.  Ttie  trasaen* 
dotts  Bathawmy  of  New  Bedfard  loat  aao,000 
for  thS  year  eiamethtng  unusual:  WSmsutta 
lost  aioa.600:  stonecutter  lIUls  lost  H*OJ0OO 
for  the  year,  and  Stonecutter  la  a  southern 
mill;  Tsstron.  witich  Is  aa  percent  oo  cottons 
and  half  on  syntlwtiea,  sspecU  a  losa  of 
as  million  for  ISSt;  Fowdren  *  Alrvanrtw 
lost  a64.a00  for  the  year.  MooreavUie  Ootton 
mils  dropped  tiom  gTSOpSOl  nei  in  1951  to 

aiai.000  in  losa. 

On  dividend  reduetloos  or  nralsstona.  wo 
note  Pactflo  Mills.  Bates.  Kaysar.  Bobbins. 
Textron.  Beaunlt.  Oelaneas.  Blcak>w-8an- 
ford.  Burlington.  Duplan.  Biidtng  Hemln- 
way.  Baohmann-PXlKldgBb  X)a&  Biver.  Ala- 


bama MHIs.    Newmartet— «  wonderful  oper- 
ation—showed   a    Iocs    of    about    seOO.OOO. 
American  Woolen,  a  loes  of  about  se  mil- 
lion— and  many,   many   others.    The  facts' 
are  significant. 

We,  ourselves,  In  this  country,  have  the 
Federal  indebtedness  of  something  like  a400 
btlllou.  We  have&t  at  hand  the  definitive 
figures  of  8Ute  and  municipal  Indebtedness 
but.  of  course,  we  knoj^P^at  the  sum  totals 
of  Federal,  State,  an(rm\iniclpal  debt  nins 
into  many,  many  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  In  the  last  comparatively  very  few 
years  we  have  fought  two  World  Wars.  We 
went  into  the  First  World  War  and  spent 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  to  save  England 
and  France  against  Oermany.  We  went  Into 
the  second  great  World  War  and  spent  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  our  best  young  men  to 
again  save  England  and  France  from  Hitler- 
ized  Gemuny  and  Mussollnliced  Italy  and. 
finally  to  save  China  and  the  Far  Xast  from 
Japan.  Now  we  are  threatened  with  a  third 
world  war  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  tiest  young  men  ^nd  scores 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  save  the  world  against 
Bussla.  We  wasted,  spent  scores  of  binions 
of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
best  young  men  to  aid  other  pMlons  and, 
other  peoples. 

After  those  wars  we  loaned  hundreds  of. 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  our  once- 
so-called  allies  to  keep  them  alive,  to  keep 
them  from  revoltttlon.  to  keep  them  froin 
CMnmunlsm — Incidentally,  also,  to  give  thetai 
the  money  with  which  to  reeqnlp  their  miUs; 
incidentally  to  make  them  more  aettve  oom-' 
petlton  of  ours  in  world  marketa,  ae  weU  as 
in  our  own  dosnestlc  markets.  BUlionaofour 
own  money  was  used  to  nationalize  industry 
in  Great  Britain,  millona  of  our  own  money 
was  iised  to  spread  oommunism  tlurough 
Surope  and  Asi»— Russia,  they  aU  had  bil- 
UoBs  of  our  money.  In  those  days  we  called 
it  aid.  We  now  recognise  ttie  faUll>mtr  at 
ttiat  aid  program.  But  the  money  spenders 
do  not  want  to  stop  the  process  so  they 
ars  fmsning  at  us  now  with  a  new  program, 
trade — not  aid.  They  teU  us  now  ttiat  ttM 
ttilng  to  do  U  to  make  It  poesible  for  Bng- 
land.  FTanoe,  Oennaay.  and  Italy  to  trade 
with  OS.  tlMt  we  most  open  oOr  marlcets  to 
them:  that  Instead  of  giving  tlMm  mora 
bUlions  aB4  MUloos  of  noDey  ttiat  we  wUl 
let  ttMSB  eoiae  into  Boston,  New  York,  Phlia- 
delphia.  St.  Louis.  San  ItaaolMoi.  and  an 
our  other  distributing  eaaters,  and  rtisrrr- 
with  us  in  our  own  domasUo  affaire.  XI  Is 
a  aiUy.  a  temble,  a  wieiwd  profraai.  ll«» 
penonaUy.  are  anore  than  anaoyed  ws  are 
dsptisasd  and  frighteaed  that  PresldM>a 
Sssahower.  ia  a  reeent  itaiesMat,  asbed 
for  aa  estenslon  of  the  se  sailed  rulwaail 
tiadi  treatlea  and  laciiantaUy»  for  wld«, 
multtpiioatten  of  gmarlaan  taveaynenia  la 
forelga  f^ltt 

Taaia  aga  tha  Mapublieaa  Parly  «aa  very 
dalaneiy  and  miluokaaly  a  high-pioaaa. 
llve*lanff  party.  TU  Daaaaerala  were  iha 
treS'trada  uutf.  The  Bepuaiieans  lattMd 
high  proleoltve  larur.  boldly.  eeUvely,  with* 
QUI  equtvoeattoa.  TtM  DeoMstats  ware  slsa* 
Uarly  pubUciy  otttapokaa  la  favor  of  firea 
trade.  TIm  oouatry  was  buui  up,  it  bsoaaaa 
tremeadoQB.  our  taduatriss  the  greatest  la 
tlie  world,  on  the  proteotlve-tarlff  policy. 
The  Democrats  disoovsred  that  tree  trade 
pQliiiely  defended  and  political  «»"«in'gnt 
based  on  tt  was  an  unpopular,  uneoonomie 
pottcy — that  the  poople  wouldn't  tiave  it,  eo 
ttM  Democrats  quit  taOdng  about  free  trade 
and  invented  new  pliraaoology — tlkey  called 
n  reciprocal  trade  trsatlee  It  was  %tk$  same 
tmng  as  free  trade,  but  it  sounded  better. 
Now  it  seems  that  our  ptewuit  BepobUoan 
admintstratlan — ^President  Btemrxvwer  and 
ills  eoadjutora.  the  ~lame  duck"  Lodge  from 
IfSBsertniBitts.  the  Oeneral  ISotars  crowd, 
and  oUaers  of  ttuit  same  eotaria,  hsiwi 
gratibed  tlM  reciprocal  trade  trsaty  appeQa- 
tUm  and  with  ttaat  — ' — "" " ' 
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•re  trying  to  toad  ua  dotm  the  trM-trade 
nMd.    We  don't  like  It. 

In  tlie  loQig  period  of  years  before  the 
World  Wan  we  had  great  proeperlty  and  a 
tremendoxu  multlpllcatlun  of  our  Industrial 
^nd  buslneM  activity  because  of  the  long 
accepted  and  activated  protected  tariff  pou 
icy.  In  the  World  War  years,  even  with 
Democratic  free^trade  administrations,  we 
had  actual  protection  becaiiae  the  European 
Uulustnal  coimtrlee  aU  engaged  in  war,  all 
weiring  armament  and  munitions,  oould&'t 
supply  their  own  countries,  let  alone  come 
Into  our  own  markets.  Now  we  have  given 
away  these  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
We  have  helped  to  reequlp  the  Industries 
of  aU  the  foreign  countries.  We  are  in  a 
terrifically  competitive  situation  right  here 
In  our  own  markets,  but  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— and  it  Is  very  hard  to  understand- 
in  our  own  Republican  Federal  administra- 
tion, we  are  hearing  all  of  this  propaganda 
for  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 
Beelprocal  trade  treaties  mean  free  trade 
and  nothing  else.  And  we  know  exactly 
how  It  would  work  out  because  we  have  been 
through  free  trade  eras  at  other  times.  The 
whole  thing — the  results  of  extension  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties— is  depicted  in  the 
foUowlngT 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  the  following  special  dispatch  from 
ZADdons 

"TSXTXUt  icni.  IMSWIIA  EarUllii  bt  bsitom 

*'Recent  criticism  by  a  visiting  American 
productivity  team  that  Britain's  textile  In- 
dustry suffered  from  management  inertia 
was  challenged  today  by  Sir  John  Orey.  head 
Of  the  largest  cotton  spinning  combine  in  th« 
world. 

"I^waklng  in  Manchester  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Corp.,  Sir 
John,  its  chairman,  said :  'Let  the  Americans 
remove  their  tariffs  and  see  what  the  so- 
called  Lancashire  inertia  will  do  tt«  them. 
The  British  cotton  Industry  is  not  managed 
by  fools.'  he  continued,  'but  it  has  suffered 
Ixom.  more  Inquiries  and  strictures  than  any 
other  Industry  in  the  last  25  years.' 

"  The  latest  critics,'  he  said,  'came  from 
the  United  States,  a  cotmtry  protected  by 
high  tariff  walls  in  which  90  percent  of  pro- 
duction was  home-consumed'." 

After  reading  the  above  quotation  from 
the  Times,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  New 
York  office  wrote  us  as  follows: 

-Earn*,  Amxuca'b  Txxtilx  Rxpoam: 

"Evidently  the  criticism  of  backwardness 
and  lack  of  new  and  up-to-date  machinery 
hae  gotten  under  the  skin  of  some  of  oxir 
English  textile  competitors.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  believe  the  statements  made  after 
a  thcnroxigh  study  by  that  group  of  American 
englnean  who  went  over  there  to  investigate, 
than  that  of  the  individuals  involved. 

"However,  Sir  John  Grey  rather  convicts 
himself  in  his  present  statement  when  he 
says  that  "Let  the  Americans  remove  their 
tariffs  and  see  what  the  British  cotton  In- 
diutry  will  do  for  them.'  In  that  statement 
he  admits  the  tariff  protects  o\ir  domestic 
textile  Industry.  Indirectly  he  also  admits 
that  their  wage  rates  are  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  He  does  not  expect  to  beat 
us  by  newer  and  better  machinery,  but  by 
a  lower  charge  for  labor.  If  labor  forms  from 
40  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  cotton- 
goods  manufacturing '  and  their  wage  rates 
are  920  to  «25  per  week,  while  ours  are  $50 
to  960  per  week,  then  he  would  have  from 
20-percent  to  30-percent  advantage  right  off, 
if  the  tariff  was  removed,  assuming  other 
costs  were  equal.  No  mill  could  keep  in 
business  under  such  a  penalty  because  on  a 
30-cent  cloth  it  would  mean  perhaps  from 
fi  cents  to  8  cents  per  yard. 

"The  British  are  depressed  because  other 
countries  now  have  cotton  textile  industries 
with  as  good  or  better  machinery,  and  as  low 
or  lower  labor  costs,  and  are  able  to  secure 
a  fair  part  of  the  export  business,  some  of 
which  Britain  used  to  have.   Other  countries 


which  formerly  had  bo  cotton  gooda  Indus- 
try now  have  some  production  and  do  not 
need  to  import  as  large  quantities.  As  a 
result,  Brltam  places  pressxu-e  on  the  United 
States — the  world's  biggest  sucker  country — 
to  reduce  the  tariff  so  as  to  permit  her  to 
sell  goods  to  us  which  she  cannot  sell  to 
other  buyers.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  their  backwardnsee.  or  lack  of 
machine  efficiency,  but  still  want  us  to  give. 

"It  Is  wonderful  for  Britain,  but  what 
about  the  Industry  in  the  United  States  or 
the   Investments   in  plants?" 

The  English  manufacturer  knows  what  will 
happen  to  the  American  markets  If  we  ac- 
cept this  "trade — not  aid" — if  we  accept  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  suggestion  of  a  further 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 
England,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
would  have  our  markets  and  our  own  textile 
mill  operatives  wouldn't  have  their  Jobs  and 
we.  the  owners  of  the  industries  in  the 
United  States,  would  not  have  our  invest- 
ments. 


The  Railroads  and  EdncalioB 


EXTENSION  OP  RElyLARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TORET 

or  NXW  BAMPSRntS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Thursday.  AprU  2. 1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Raib-oads  and  Education." 
delivered  by  Robert  R.  Young,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Federation  for  Rail- 
way Progress,  at  the  sixth  annual  rail- 
way progress  dinner,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
March  26.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Not  the  least  of  the  casualties  of  war  are 
certain  segments  of  the  economy  that  find 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  war's  In- 
evitable aftermath  of  inflation. 

Besides  the  alarmingly  threatened  railway 
passenger  industry,  the  No.  1  concern  of  this 
federation,  there  is  also  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. There  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, despite  the  Increased  scope  of  their 
operations,  have  run  into  budgetary  prob- 
lems so  acute  that  they  are  now  embarked 
upon  a  broad  scale  campaign  to  solicit  the 
charity  of  our  great  corporations,  conspic- 
uoTis  among  them  being  these  same  sorely 
pressed  railroads. 

Despite  such  examples  as  Du  Pont  and 
Union  Carbide  who  have  made  substantial 
grants  to  education  for  special  purposes  and 
the  commendable  sponsorship  of  the  newly 
organized  council  for  financial  aid  to  educa- 
tion led  by  Standard  Oil  and  Big  Steel,  many 
executives  view  the  coming  pressure  from 
education  with  misgiving.  They  know  that 
pretty  much  the  same  arguments  that  will 
be  made  for  a  college  can  be  made  for  many 
equally  worthy  organizations,  and  they  won- 
der where  they  shall  draw  the  line.  Stock- 
holders will  ask  ua  directors,  bluntly,  by  what 
authority  we  give  away  tbeir  money.  Give 
it  to  me  in  dividends,  they  will  say;  let  me 
give  it  away.  Particularly  Is  it  hard  for  xis 
pia>llc  utilities  to  Justify  giving  when  we 
are  already  doing  too  little  for  oui  passengers 
and  shippers — our  two  largest  railroads  vir- 
tually nothing  for  their  shareholders. 

Quite  apart  from  such  consideration  Is  It 
wise  for  education  to  fix  Its  hopes  on  any- 
thing so  tenuous  as  corporate  charity?  It 
Is  one  thing  for  a  company  to  make  gifts  in 
a  time  of  excess  profits,  and  quite  another 
out  of  depressed  earnings  and  when  divi- 
dends are  being  cut.    Further,  once  busi- 


ness finds  Iteelf  heavily  committed  to  educa- 
tion it  may  decide  it  can  educate  Its  em- 
ployees to  better  advantage  Itself,  a  de- 
nouement as  dangerous  to  our  institutions 
as  the  capture  of  higher  education  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  highest  manual 
skills  of  all  time  came  out  of  the  guilds  with 
their  apprentice  syst«ns.  not  out  of  the 
schools.  Today's  hospitals,  workshops  and 
laboratories  of  industry  are  in  some  ways 
better  equipped  to  teach  than  are  our 
colleges. 

The  railroads  have  not  been  noteworthy 
for  their  acceptance  of  education.  In  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  for  example,  where  the 
figures  are  available,  only  1  male  employee 
out  of  60  is  a  college  graduate,  whereas 
among  ovir  population  generally  the  propor- 
tion Ls  twice  as  high,  in  some  corporations 
6  times  as  high.  This  is  a  situation  that 
promises  to  get  worse  rather  than  better, 
for  the  railroads  are  not  so  much  as  Included 
in  the  average  college  graduate's  thinking 
when  he  seeks  a  Job  except  as  a  place  to 
avoid.  In  theee  circimistances,  when  so- 
licited to  contribute  to  education,  we  rail- 
roaders can  very  well  demur,  "How  can  we 
possibly  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  students  who  have  not  the  slightest  Idea 
of  ever  coming  to  work  for  us?  Would  we 
not  be  better  off  to  spend  our  money  and  our 
energies  in  attracting  the  other  half  of  the 
top  25  percent  In  intelligence  among  our 
hlgh-eehool  graduates,  who  lack  the  means 
or  the  IncUnatlon  to  go  to  college,  and  edu- 
cate them  ourselves?" 

Education,  however,  could  rebut  with  grim 
satisfaction  that  this  Industry  which  ha* 
supported  college  graduates  the  least  is  also 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  in  return  to  security 
holders  as  well  as  in  compensation  to  ex- 
ecutives. The  railroads  have  managed  to 
earn  only  4  percent  on  investment  over  the 
past  10  years  when  no  other  industry  has 
earned  so  little:  while  of  the  top  paid  tenth 
of  1  percent  of  all  thoee  on  the  payroll  we 
find  that  the  average  executive  in  the  rail- 
road Industry  earned  only  $34,000  annually— 
his  counterpart  In  other  industries,  959,000. 

There  are  those  in  the  railroad  Industry 
who  will  defend  theee  low  levels  at  educa- 
tion, of  compensation,  and  of  rate  of  return. 
"We  have  tried  to  upgrade  our  personnel." 
they  will  say,  "but  we  are  eo  overregxilated 
that  we  cannot  get  college  graduates  or  good 
men  from  other  Industries  to  come  to  work 
for  tis."  Education  could  well  answer,  "If 
you  are  so  overregulated  ouiy  it  not  be  be- 
cause you  are  so  undereducated?"  To  this 
the  railroad  executive  could  counter,  "Tou, 
lir.  Educator,  are  the  most  educated  of  all. 
yet  you  are  even  more  poorly  rewarded  than 
we." 

IVue  enough,  the  average  pay  of  a  full  pro- 
fessor is  only  97,000,  contrasted  with  the 
much  higher  pay  even  of  the  average  rall- 
rocul  executive.  It  is  paradoxical.  Is  It  not, 
that  of  the  two  lowest-compensated  indus- 
tries one  is  the  worst  educated  and  the  other 
is  the  best  educated  ?  If  nothing  else.  It  sug- 
geets  that  we  ought  to  get  together  and  per- 
haps gang  up  for  a  better  shuffle.  Certainly, 
all  our  troubles  cannot  be  laid  at  the  con- 
venient door  of  inflation,  however  much  it 
now  aggravates  them. 

Let  us  stop  and  look  at  this  intangible 
thing  of  education  for  a  moment  and  see  if 
there  is  any  magic  to  It.  Even  including 
the  numerous  and  woefully  underpaid  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  ami  their 
companions  in  poverty,  the  clergy,  statistics 
show  that  the  average  college  graduate  earns 
2  to  3  times  as  much  as  the  less  educated. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  should  be 
true  of  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  or  the  chem- 
ical engineer.  But  the  fact  that  It  Is  eqxially 
true  of  the  bachelor  of  arts  is  used  to  prove 
beyond  argument  that  there  is  a  substantial 
and  measurable  economic  value  even  in 
higher  cultural  education.  Tet.  when  col- 
leges limit  their  entrants  to  the  most  In- 
telligent and  there  is  also  operating  the 
natural  selection  of  superior  inheritance  and 
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envlrownent  wbich  fo  with  th*  flaaiMlal  eatlon  nasd  better  and  mm  openmfnded 
ability  and  laolination  to  attend  ocmege.  It  men.  however  their  educatkia  was  aoqulred. 
ts  hardly  surprising  that  eoUege  graduates  for  neither  the  rallroMls  nor  edueaUon  have 
do  better  than  the  average.  Ror  can  on»  been  notewcnthy  for  their  facility  to  f-h^ng^ 
overlook  the  faet  that  to  fit  himself  for  a  with  these  rapidly  changing  tlmee.  As  tiU« 
l«ftmed  profeeslon  the  ooUege  man  may  have  federation  has  urged  since  its  inception  it 
paid  out  •ao.OOO  and  eaarlfload  eight  vital ^^e  inqoiring.  eritlcal,  probing  mind,  not 
unremunerated  yeara.  Aad  one  might  aek^BKpomplacent  one,  that  is  needed  by  the 
of  some  bachelors  of  arts  who  have  suooeeded^i^bada  In  their  preeent  crisis.  An  equal- 
In  business.  "Was  It  not  your  family's  tnflu-     ly  revolutionary  change  in  edvicaUon's  ap- 


enoe,  not  your  eduoatton,  which  enabled  you 
to  move  ahead?" 

I  would  be  eompelMI  to  be  the  taet  to 
argue  that  the  college  graduate  could  not 
have  attained  the  same  or  higher  eamtng 
power  as  an  executive  had  he  gone  more 
immediately  Into  indvatry  aDd  at  the  eam* 
time  have  enjoyed  earlier  marriage,  for  I  left 
eollege  after  a  yeara  and  married  at  the  age 
of  19.  And  if  sucocee  to  to  be  meaeured  only 
In  dollar*,  tber*  are  many  wealthy  owner* 
of  small  huilDS— ss  who  never  eaw  a  coUege 
and  because  of  that  fact  got  quite  a  Jump  on 
their  more  highly  edocated  competition. 
And  in  many  ease*  tbeir  yonag  wlvee  helped 
In  their  builn—  and  la  their  suecis**.  U 
one  had  tree  access  to  tnoome-tax  return* 
and  took  the  top  2ft  percent  in  IntelUgene*. 
of  which  half  never  erent  to  eollege.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  non- 
college  man  might  even  exceed  tlaat  of  the 
coUege  man  not  oikly  bec*fe  ot  hto  eailler 
start  but  becau—  ha  avoided  tb*  profssrton* 
where  we  find  little  aecumulation  of  wesHh. 

Until  we  know  aatv*  ihan  pr**ent  statl*- 
tics  tell  us.  we  cannot  be  sure  how  much. 
If  any.  eeoaoaoie  value  ooUege  educaUon  has 
to  the  student,  howesrer  necessary  the  ool« 
lag*  trained  doctor  or  chemist  may  be  to 
society  as  a  whole.  Nor  to  anything  I  have 
said  here  aatiedttoatlon.  Tlssre  are  value* 
in  life  far  higher  than  dollar  valiieB. 

Certainly,  In  our  railroad  industry  there 
ere  many  well-educated  aan  who  never 
graduated  from  college.  Mo  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  this  audience  that  culture  to  aa- 
simllated  as  one  grows  older  and  that  even 
a  highly  technical  education  can  be  acquired 
far  away  from  the  ivy  grown  towars.  Bow- 
ever  much  I  might  have  learned  formally 
in  my  haphazard  1  year  of  engineering  and 
another  of  law  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia I  learned  nothing  ot  my  present  voca- 
tion of  finance  that  I  did  not  acquire  over 
the  poker,  dice,  or  billiard  table.  Superior, 
perhaps,  to  the  education  of  the  ctoseroom 
I  learned  much  there  of  h\uian  nature  and 
of  youthftil  foibles:  something  of  honor,  too, 
and  of  how  to  oooduet  myeeU  *e  a  Virginia 
gentleman. 

At  Culver  Military  Academy,  my  prep 
school,  though  the  youngest,  I  graduated  at 
the  head  of  my  class  because  I  was  disci- 
plined. At  conege  I  attended  only  2  lec- 
tures 1  semester  because  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  rollcall  and  I  was  too  immature 
to  understand  that  college  was  an  opportu- 
nity, not  a  chore.  Bad  my  college  years 
been  shared  with  bualne**,  as  tbey  can  now 
be  here  at  your  own  Antioch,  I  might  have 
acquired  enough  appreciation  of  what  edu- 
cation to  for  to  have  eagerly  attended  lec- 
tures, had  I  gone  back  to  college  at  aU. 
Certainly,  as  a  hard-working,  all-night  labor- 
er at  28'^  cents  an  hour  in  a  duPont  fac- 
tory, I  envied  the  softer  Ufs  of  the  graduate 
chemist  or  engineer  who  landed  Initially  in 
a  far  better  Job.  Then  and  there  I  resolved, 
if  I  ever  had  a  son.  to  see  that  he  had  at 
least  a  year  of  work  between  high  school  and 
college  so  that  he  might  have  a  better  Idea 
of  what  coUege  was  really  for.  You  see.  in 
spite  of  what  I  have  said.  I  certainly  did  not 
resolve  not  to  send  my  son  to  college. 

The  aelf-edueated  and  well-mannered  ex- 
ecutive of  a  railroad  recently  deplored  to  ma 
as  I  passed  through  hto  terminal.  "The  rail- 
road Industry  has  too  few  gentlemen  in  It." 
And  no  educator  will  deny  that  hto  institu- 
tion has  too  few  hardheaded,  tightflsted. 
practical  men  of  affairs  in  it.  Whether  be- 
ing a  gentleman  and  tightflsted  are  com- 
patibto  or  not,  both  the  raUroads  and  edxi- 


proach  to  Its  problems  to  also  kmg  overdue. 

If  the  railroads  have  too  few  good  execu- 
tives and  those  they  have  are  undercompen- 
sated, what  field  should  offer  a  greater  prom- 
toe  to  the  young  man  for  quick  promotion 
than  the  railroad?  They  should  be  attract- 
ed to  the  Industry,  as  I  was  to  your  Van  Swer- 
ingen  empire  away  back  In  1937.  becauas 
where  things  are  so  bad  It  to  so  easy  to  make 
them  better.  But  first  there  must  be  a 
change  in  our  thinking.  The  railroad  edu- 
cational need  to  not  limited  to  trained  dvU 
engineers  and  male  stenographers,  as  so 
many  railroad  department  heads  seem  to 
think.  We  have  problems  of  merchandising, 
personnel,  public  and  tobor  retotions,  btisl- 
neM  administration,  and  scores  of  other* 
requiring  special  training  and  Just  as  high 
a  degree  of  intelligence,  imagination,  andr 
initiative  as  are  required  by  what  are  erro- 
neously regarded  as  more  technical  Indus- 
trie*. 

In  General  Electric.  I  am  told,  perhap*  1 
out  of  10  employees  to  a  college  graduate,  not 
I  out  of  60;  yet.  I  daresay,  our  railroad  prob- 
lems are  more  complex  if  less  erudite  than 
theirs.  If  we  oldsters  In  the  railroad  busi- 
ness would  only  surround  ourselves  with 
such  youngsters  and  listen  to  them,  and  pro- 
mote them,  we  could  build  an  atmosphere 
and  an  indtistry  that  would  quickly  attract 
the  best  brains  in  the  coxmtry.  Instead,  I 
am  chagrined  to  repeat  that  out  of  SSO  col- 
lege graduates  hired  by  the  C.  &  O.  since  1949 
only  43  percent  are  still  with  us.  Tbough 
there  are  encouraging  exceptions,  we  cer- 
tainly f&Ded  to  attract  the  best  coU^e 
material  In  these  SSO  men  and  lost  some  of 
the  best  of  thoee  we  did  attract  after  mak- 
ing   a   considerable    Investment   in   them. 

Du  Pont.  Union  Carbide,  and  General  Elec- 
tric, an  ccmsplcuous  for  their  outstanding 
material  success,  have  long  taken  pains  to 
see  that  their  future  executives  are  carefully 
selected  and  fully  prepared  for  the  compli- 
cated management  Jobs  facing  them.  For 
•ome  strange  reason  we  in  the  railroad 
industry  seem  to  assume  that  nature  has 
endowed  the  next  In  seniortty  line  with  the 
broad  vision,  special  knowledge,  siipertor 
abilities  and  keen  insight  Into  the  problems 
of  customer  and  employee  relations  required 
Of  the  good  railroad  executive.  Unfortu- 
nately, nature  to  not  so  botintlfuL 

But  to  return  to  education's  request  for 
corporate  help  to  education.  When  you  are 
preasxired  to  buy  a  product  you  should  be 
privileged  to  lay  down  certain  specifications 
for  its  acceptable  delivery.  It  was  with  all 
the  foregoing  considerations  in  mind  that 
when  I  was  asked  to  represent  bxulness  at 
the  annual  Barnard  Foxxim  devoted  to  Higher 
Education.  Its  £>ecade  of  Dectolon.  I  made 
certain  proposato,  all  to  lead  to  a  marriage 
of  business  and  education,  not  on  a  level  oC 
charity  but  on  a  level  ot  equaUty  and  good 
business  for  both. 

X  will  not  repeat  all  of  thoee  proposato  here, 
but  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  some 
of  our  progressive  Ohio  educational  institu- 
tions, why  should  not  all  our  beginners  in 
higher  education  be  offered  the  privilege  of 
alternating  between  college  and  business. 
hospital  or  law  office.  In  equal  relays  of 
S,  4.  or  6  mcMiths,  business  to  pay  the  costs? 
Would  not  business  and  education  both 
benefit?  Would  not  our  colleges  have  more 
beginners  and  our  bOBlneeses  better  suited 
ones?  How  much  more  intelligent  would 
be  the  choice  they  finally  make  of  a  career. 

The  federation  would  Itte  to  see  every 
executive  in  the  raUroads  take  a  minimum 
of  one,  and  some  many,  soeh  etudent-worker 


retoy  teams  under  hto  epedal  reeponslbmtr 
and  care  to  see  that  each  of  them  ultimate^ 
found  the  work  and  the  industry  for  whMi 
he  was  most  suited.    The  railroads  would 
henMt  from  the  fresh  point  of  view:  youth 
to  idway*  progressive  and  erltloal.    Partlou- 
larty  would  the  raUroads  benefit  from  such 
Btodent-workOTs  because  la  their  rounds  to 
other  Industrie*  and  to  other  railroads,  and^ 
from  their  classmatee.  they  would  pick  up-' 
myriad*  at  freeh  and  progreesive  Idea*  to 
which  railroad  eaecuttvee  In  their  preeent 
insularity  and  occnplaoeney  are  too  often 
blind.    When  X  wa*  a  youth  In  General  Mo-- 
tors  we  laughed  at  the  raUroads  tor  their 
higft  wheeto.  the  cumbersome  weight  at  their 
p**eengei   cars,  their  hot  boase.  their  ice 
boxes,  their  custom  a*  oppo*ed  to  quantity 
purchasing  practlcea.    We  were  Xorttmate  In 
having  dlreoftocB  who  wflra  oemer*.  progres* 
stve  and  far  seeing.    That  was  80  long  years 
ago  and  over  there  in  Detroit  they  stlU  laogh- 
at  us  backward  railroad  directors  (or  that 
very  eaza*  things.    X  am  sun  if  the  systSBr 
of  eduoatkm  I  am  talking  about  had  hneg* 
put  Into  operation  thai  we  would  long  ago 
have  been  shamed  into  ordering  mechanically 
remgersted  freight  cars  in  lots  of  10A)0  at 
a  cUp  Instead  of  Just  today  beginning  Un 
■tart  to  commence  to  try  out  a  few  hundred;* 
white  Um  AAB  reeeareh  laboratorlee  would 
be  many  years  beyond  the  carrying  on  at 
reeeareh.  as  they  presently  are,  to  smeMorate 
the  evito  of  brine,  and  to  reduce  the  iminlm 
of  hot  boaea.    Whoever  heard  at  a  hot  bcK 
in  an  automobu*  wheel,  or  ot  Icing  a  trackV' 
It  to  interesting  to  observe  that  one  of  thai 
larger  orders  toe  raUway  paseenger  equip*' 
ment  ever  placed  was  for  800  cars  and  that> 
waa  by  a  railroad  with  small  paasengee  de- 
mand. Gheeapeake  A  Ohio.    Contrast  that 
with  the  6,000.000  annual  private  autosno- 
bUe  volume  and  the  1.480,000  annual  truck 
volume  of  the  automobito  industry  and  yov 
get  some  idea  of  why  the  Chevndet  can  be 
produced  at  lees  than  one-half  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  PuUman  car  and  the  Pulhnan 
car  does   not   provide   its  own  locomotion. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  train  Z.  given  a  break, 
wUl  change  all  that. 

In  the  middte-age  groupe  the  railroad*,  and 
the  O.  ft  O.  to  no  exception,  have  many  exec- 
utive* badly  in  need  of  both  general  and 
spedallaed  instruction  for  which  the  raU- 
roads would  pay  a  ccmpekent  Institution  of 
learning  handsomely.  We.  in  tlie  railroad 
business,  need  training  courses  for  otir  old- 
sters as  weU  as  our  youngsters  and  an  educa- 
tional clearinghouse  for  the  Interchange  of 
the  most  advanced  ideaa  and  methods  used 
on  aU  our  190  great  rallroatto  in  aU  depart- 
ments.  There  are  problems  of  customer,* 
labor  and  human  relations,  of  maintenance» 
materlato  handling,  packaging  and  Inadtngif 
tariffs,  routing,  ticketing,  onmmutatlon.  ex- 
press, terminals  I  can  think  of  scores  wliers 
the  promise  of  reward  to  our  stockhcrtdoa 
from  such  an  up-to-the-minute  advance 
education  center  would  be.  to  steal  the  title 
of  a  recently  published  book.  Merely  Colos-t 
saL  I  am  sure  there  are  other  industries 
which  suffer  m  eoetly  deflelendes  In  the 
q;>eclallaed  education  of  their  upper-agw 
groupe.  If  education  does  not  offer  sueb 
daringtoouse*  for  every  Industry,  baisln*** 
sooner  or  later  wllL 

And  Just  as  the  cross  fertUlzation  of  stu- 
dents and  worksss  In  the  naore  modem  sys- 
tem of  education  I  envisage,  would  catise 
business  and  education  both  to  flourish,  so 
^»ould  more  elbow  rubbing  and  an  actual  in- 
terchange of  teachers  and  executives  between 
college  and  Industry  help  to  wipe  out  today's 
mutual  dtotrust.  Students  would  gam  In 
more  experienced  and  practical  profeesors. 
employees  In  mere  iiiiilfirslandlng  aod  better- 
rounded  boeees^  Natural  inclinations  and 
^Muti—  woiild  find  faster  and  fuller  eiprcsr 
glon.  Teacher  pay.  never  adequate,  and  las* 
Ing  ftothCr  groonid  with  each  new  round  ot 
vrage  increases,  would  move  to  full  partty. 
for  it  would  be  too  apparent  that  the  " 
ties  requlfed  of  the  good 
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nxe  than  thOM  of  tb«  good  eseeutlve.  Being 
equal  sbaren  In  the  same  system,  teacher, 
student,  nnployer.  and  employee,  all  would 
become  equal  proponents  of  It. 

As  the  first  step  In  what  we  hope  will  bring 
a  closer  and  better  relatlwiahlp  between 
business  and  education,  lir.  Tuohy,  of  the 
C.  &  O..  and  I  of  the  FRP.  are  Inviting  repre- 
sentatives of  both  business  and  education  to 
the  Oreenbrler  in  June. 

Out  of  this  conference  we  hope  to  see  ideas 
presented  and  agreed  upon  which  will  enable 
the  railroads  and  business  to  enthusiastically 
cootrlbute  to  the  needs  of  higher  education 
not  only  in  money  but  in  brains  and  experi- 
ence as  well.  It  would  be  presumptuous  of 
me  to  say  how.  but  I  believe  it  will  basically 
be  In  the  direction  of  expanding  ideas  which 
are  already  endorsed  by  progressive  elements 
In  both  business  and  education,  such  as:  (1) 
student- worker  relays.  (2)  interchange  of 
executives  and  teachers,  (3)  special  coiirses 
for  older  executives,  and  (4)  educational 
ebsaring  houses  for  advanced  training  in  the 
t4K'*"*«ffa'  problems  of  specific  industries. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  workable  formula 
agreed  upon  for  the  compensation  by  busi- 
ness of  both  the  student-worker  and  of  the 
ooc^>erating  college  so  that  an  expansion  of 
education  will  be  encouraged,  and  this  would 
go  for  cultural  training  as  well  as  for  voca- 
tional. We  have  no  place  in  business  for 
the  mere  money  grub.  We  need  men  of  good 
ethksal,  cultural,  and  all-around  mental 
health  as  well  ss  of  good  physical  health. 
We  need  good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good 
dtlaens,  and  good  gentlemen.  We  need  phi- 
losophy in  the  ticket  ofllce,  literature  in  an 
ad,  and  art  in  an  automobile. 

The  railroads  and  education  both  need  the 
transfusion  of  a  broader  and  constantly  cir- 
culating stream  of  wholesome,  intelligent, 
and  critical  youth  whose  time  in  their  most 
formative  years  is  shared  between  them,  con- 
tinuously alternating  between  the  theoreti- 
cal and  the  practical,  rejuvenating  and  in- 
spiring their  more  mature  mentors  in  each 
field. 

■dueators  who  would  tap  our  corporate 
treasuries  in  a  big  way  must  accept  the  ini- 
tial shock  of  some  such  revolutionary  pro- 
gram to  the  ancient  patterns  of  their  cam- 
puses and  their  lelsxtrely  academic  year  if 
they  are  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  catch- 
ing up  with  and  more  fuUy  sharing  in  all  the 
business  of  this  modem  life,  while  we  In  the 
Failroad  business  must  see  in  this  solicitation 
by  •dnoation  for  our  charity,  not  a  new 
bxnxlen  but  a  new  opportunity. 

The  men  of  vision  and  energy  who  pushed 
our  rails  across  the  country  were  the  first  to 
create  a  shortage  of  college-trained  men. 
They  would  have  been  the  last  to  have 
titfned  their  backs  for  a  full  generation  upon 
a  multitude  of  commonly  accepted  principles 
tn  other  industries  such  as  mechanical  re- 
frigeration, quantity  piuchaslng.  Improved 
bearings  or  the  light  weight,  auto  smooth- 
ness, and  low  center  of  gravity  which  are  all 
embodied  in  train  X. 

This  federation  honors  the  men  who 
pushed  the  railroads  across  the  country. 
Will  tomorrow's  youth  honor  or  deride  us 
who  are  here  tonight?  Is  it  not.  too,  for  lis 
railroad  directors,  as  well  as  for  education, 
the  decade  of  decision? 


Th»  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  vrsar  vntGnna 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  2,  1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscxjao  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  the  United  States 
National  Guard,  the  Nation's  oldest  mili- 
tary organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

STATnmrr  bt  Sknatos  Knoosa 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  an  event  of  historical  signifi- 
cance to  the  Nation,  a  ceremony  held  at 
Mount  Vernon,  diu-lng  the  observance  of 
George  Washington's  birthday  this   year. 

On  February  23  there  gathered  on  the 
front  piazza  of  Washington's  historic  home 
a  group  of  distinguished  people,  including 
Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson; 
Postmaster  C3eneral  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld: 
Representative  Frances  P.  Bolton,  present 
not  only  for  oxir  distinguished  colleagues  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  also  as 
vice-regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  As- 
sociation, standing  in  the  stead  of  the  regent. 
Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Powel;  MaJ.  Oen.  Earl  T. 
Ricks,  Acting  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau;  and  MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam  H.  Aben- 
droth.  Chief  of  the  Army  Division  of  the 
National  Guard  Biireau;  along  with  many 
other  invited  guests  and  the  public. 

The  ceremony  in  which  these  distingtilshed 
figures  took  part  marked  the  first  day  of 
issue  of  a  new  United  States  postage  stamp, 
a  3 -cent  stamp  honoring  this  Nation's  oldest 
military  organization,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  which  for  more  than 
3  centuries  has  served  this  country  well  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

Outstanding  national  guardsmen  who  took 
part  In  the  program  included  Capt.  Robert 
J.  Love,  <^f  Highland.  Calif.,  first  of  the 
Guard's  three  Jet  aces  in  Korea:  M.  Sgt.  Wal- 
lace E.  Lacy,  of  1001  Hyterlon  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  who  won  the  Silver  Star  in 
Korea  and  the  Pvirple  Heart  in  World  War 
II.  and  Col.  Alfred  W.  deQuoy,  of  54  Winni- 
ford  Road,  Brockton,  Mass..  commanding 
ofllcer  of  the  183d  Infantry  Regiment,  whose 
formation  in  1636  gives  it  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  continuous  militia  iinit,  and 
consequently  the  oldest  National  Guard  unit 
in  our  country. 

The  color  guard  for  the  ceremony  was  from 
the  176th  Infantry  of  the  Virginia  National 
Guard,  the  old  First  Virginia  Regiment  com- 
manded by  George  Washington  when  he  was 
a  young  Virginia  militia  colonel. 

These  men  represented  well  that  great 
military  organization  which,  beyond  its  gal- 
lant service  in  wartime  and  in  peacetime 
disaster  and  emergency,  has  done  so  much 
to  reduce  the  crushing  burden  to  taxation 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  necessary 
to  maintain  a  standing  army  powerful 
enough  to  defend  us. 

The  ceremony  at  Mount  Vernon  featxired 
the  presentation,  by  Postmaster  General 
Sununerfleld.  of  special  albums  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  stamps  to  Defense  Secretary 
Wilson.  Representative  Bolton,  and  Major 
General  Ricks. 

But  I  think  it  reached  a  dramatic  high 
point  when,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
band,  a  formation  of  guardsmen  took  up 
position  before  the  front  piazza  of  Mount 
Vernon  in  the  imiforms  worn  by  guardsmen 
dxiring  many  periods  of  its  long  history, 
from  the  earliest  colonial  days  and  George 
Washington's  time  to  today's  Korean  emer- 
gency. These  guardsmen  stood  at  attention 
with  the  weapons  of  their  times,  while  to 
the  beat  of  the  drums,  the  unseen  voice  of 
the  guard  was  heard  speaking  this  stirring 
prose  poem: 

*^AMTBZ  OITAKD 

"Civilian  in  peace,  soldier  in  war— 
of  secxu-lty  and  honor,  for  three  centuries  I 
have  been  the  cxistodlan.    I  am  the  Guard. 

"I  was  with  Washington  in  the  dim  for- 
ests, fought  the  wily  warrior,  and  watched 
the  dark  night  bow  to  the  morning. 


"At  Concord's  bridge,  I  fired  the  fateful 
shot  heard  'round  the  world.  I  bled  on 
Bvmker  Hill.  My  footprlnU  marked  the 
snows  at  Valley  Forge. 

"I  puUed  a  miilOed  oar  on  the  barge  that 
bridged  the  icy  Delaware.  I  stood  with 
Washington  on  the  sun-drenched  heights  of 
Torktown.  I  saw  the  sword  surrendered. 
X  am  the  Guard. 

"I  pulled  the  trigger  that  loosed  the  long 
rifie's  liavoc  at  New  Orleans.  These  things 
I  knew — I  was  there.  I  saw  both  sides  of 
the  War  Between  the  SUtee — I  was  there. 
The  hill  at  San  Juan  felt  the  fury  of  my 
charge.  The  far  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  Philippines  echoed  to  my  shout  *  *  *. 
On  the  Mexican  border  I  stood.  I  am  the 
Guard. 

"The  dark  forests  of  the  Argonne  blazed 
with  my  barrage.  Chateau  Thierry  crumbled 
to  my  cannonade.  Under  the  arches  of  vic- 
tory I  marclied  in  legion— I  was  there.  I  am 
the  Guard. 

"I  bowed  briefly  on  the  grim  Corregldor. 
then  saw  the  light  of  Uberation  shine  on  the 
faces  of  my  conorades.  Through  the  Jiingle 
and  on  the  beaches.  I  fought  the  enemy, 
beat,  battered,  and  broke  him.  I  raised  our 
banner  to  the  serene  air  on  Okinawa — Z 
scrambled  over  Normandy's  beachee— I  waa 
there.    I  am  the  Guard. 

"Acroes  the  38th  parallel  I  made  my  stand. 
I  fiew  MIO  aUey — and  I  am  still  there.  I  am 
the  Guard. 

"Soldier  In  war.  dvlUan  In  peace.  I  am 
the  Giiard. 

"I  was  at  Johnstown,  where  the  raging 
waters  boomed  down  the  valley.  I  cradled 
the  crying  child  in  my  arms  and  saw  tba 
terror  leave  her  eyes. 

"I  moved  through  smoke  and  flame  at 
Texas  City.  The  stricken  knew  the  comfort 
of  my  skill. 

"I  dropped  the  food  that  fed  the  starving 
beast  on  the  frozen  fields  of  the  West  and 
through  the  towering  drifts  I  ploughed  to 
rescue  the  marooned. 

"I  have  faced  forward  to  the  tornado,  the 
typhoon,  and  the  horror  of  the  bxirrtcane 
and  flood — these  things  I  know — I  was  there. 
I  am  the  Guard  . 

"I  have  broiight  a  more  abundant,  a  fuller, 
a  finer  life  to  our  youth. 

"Wherever  a  strong  arm  and  valiant  spirit 
must  defend  the  Nation,  in  peace  or  war, 
wherever  a  child  cries,  or  a  woman  weeps 
in  time  of  dilaster,  there  I  stand.  I  am  the 
Guard. 

"For  three  centuries  a  soldier  in  war,  a 
civilian  in  peace — of  security  and  honor,  I 
am  the  custodian,  now  and  forever.  I  am 
the  Guard." 


An  Appeal  for  RelifHNit  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Prerfdent,  we  are 
fast  approaching  the  climax  of  man- 
kind's celebration  of  the  Restirrection. 
This  mighty  event  portrays  to  all  men 
that  life  has  continuity — ^that  there  is  no 
death. 

Men  come  to  understand  that  shuffling 
off  this  mortal  coil  is  but  the  opening  of 
a  new  chapter  on  a  higher  plane. 

There  was  one  statement  by  the 
Sayiour  of  great  significance : 

I  am  the  resiurection  and  the  life :  he  that 
beUevetb  in  Me  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
Khali  he  live;  and  whosoever  Uveth  and  be- 
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lleveth  in  Me  shall  never  die.  Beiieveet  thou 
thisT    (John  11:  26.  ae.) 

As  men  come  to  understand  this,  they 
appreciate  their  true  birthright  as  chil- 
dren  of  the  one  Ood.  the  all  present,  all- 
seeing,  all-knowing  Creator. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  religions 
with  many  approaches.  We  remember 
that  the  Lord  said  ''In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions" ;  but  the  concept  of 
immortality  Is  universal  to  all  religions. 

Finally,  let  me  read  the  words  of 
amendment  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
United  States  Constitution: 

Congrees  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

In  connection  with  men's  varied  ap- 
proach to  religious  understanding.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  reUgious  freedom,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

Statsmsmt  ST  Sekatob  Wnxr 


nnoox  or 


m  Au. 


or 


"Religion,"  said  Karl  Marx,  "Is  the  opiate 
of  the  people." 

Religion,  say  the  leaders  of  world  commu- 
nism, in  effect,  is  the  enemy  of  Mandsm. 
Leninism.  Stalinism,  and  miist.  therefore,  be 
destroyed. 

Ever  since  the  October  Revolution  in  1017, 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
have  attempted  to  carry  out  their  plan  to 
exterminate  religion. 

They  have  sought  to  substitute  a  erase 
materialism  for  abiding  spiritual  faith. 
They  have  sought  to  picture  man  as  a  mere 
machine,  responding  to  mere  material  in- 
stincts and  drives,  rather  than  to  portray 
man  as  a  spiritual  spark  of  the  divine  fiame, 
as. a  perfect  creature  of  the  Almighty. 

In  spite  of  aU  the  Red  effort,  the  record 
of  history  is  clear,  in  depleting  the  con- 
tinued faUure  of  the  Soviet  tyrants  to  de- 
stroy religion.  In  spite  of  over  SVi  decades 
of  persecution,  we  still  see  inspiring  signs 
that  the  Communist  efforts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  Russia  or  elsewhere  in  the  Krem- 
lin's slave  empire. 

MeanwhUe,  in  free  countries  throughout 
the  world,  religious  devotion  has  reached 
new  peaks,  as  men  have  come  to  xmderstand 
that  a  mere  material  answer  to  the  problem 
of  commvmlsm  will  not  sufltoe. 

Anti-Red  lands  often  pertecute  differing 
creeds 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that 
in  many  of  the  these  lands,  there  stiU  Is  not 
evidenced  an  understanding  that  each  man 
has  a  right  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  in 
his  own  way,  to  worship  his  Creator  In  hla 
own  way,  to  rear  his  children  in  the  faith  at 
his  fathers,  according  to  his  ovm  choice,  to 
seek  an  understanding  of  spiritual  laws. 

It  Is  particularly  saddening  to  us  that  nu- 
merous nations  which  are  actively  alined 
with  us  in  the  free  world  coalition  against 
communism  seem  imwllling  to  grant  a  full 
measure  of  religioiis  freedom  to  their  own 
citizens  and  to  visitors  vrithin  their  shorea. 

It  is  merely  stating  s  fact  when  we  pc^nt 
out  that  not  all  the  religious  discrimination 
in  the  world  takes  place  in  the  ooxmtrles  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Some,  unfort\mately, 
is  found  in  countries  wlilch  in  other  matters 
have  fought  and  are  fighting  valiantly  and 
tenaciously  on  behalf  of  a  free  and  better 
world. 

Let  me  make  it  qutto  clear  at  this  point 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  any 


interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
•overelgn  country. 

Every  land  has  a  right  to  work  out  its 
destiny  to  iU  ovm  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  in  the  United  States  nevertheless  have 
a  right  to  speak  out  for  our  own  convictions. 
For  us  to  be  silent  in  the  face  of  religious 
persecution  anywhere  is  for  us  to  violate  the 
traditions  of  our  country. 

Only  recently,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  oppression  of  churches 
and  sects  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  Is 
only  fair,  therefore,  that  we  sho\ild  bear  in 
mind  that  oppression  continues  even  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  »re  ooneemed  for  manf  reaeone 

Why  should  this  situation  concern  usT 
Far  a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  because  we  lielleve  in  being  true  to 
our  principles,  in  being  consistent  with  o\ir 
beliefs.  We  believe  that  if  it  is  wrong  to 
condemn  oppression  in  a  Communist  land, 
it  is  equally  an  obligation  on  us  to  condemn 
oppression  anyVhere  on  the  globe. 

Second,  American  citizens  are  themselves 
directly  involved.  In  numerous  cases,  they 
have  personally  seen  or  experienced  dis- 
crimination in  some  foreign  land  and  this 
offends  titielr  deepest  sense  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  They  have  been  denied  rights 
which  are  automatically  and  unquestionably 
granted  to  the  citlzetu  of  all  countries  when 
they  come  to  the  United  States. 

United  States  sacrificed  for  many  lands' 
freedom 

llilrd,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  some 
of  the  very  countries  which  practice  reli- 
gious oppression  and  intolerance  are  them- 
selves free  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifices  of 
Americans  of  all  creeds.  These  variotis  conn- 
tries  would  have  disappeared  completely  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  if  it  had  not  been  for 
sacriflcee  by  America's  sons  in  World  War 
n,  as  well  as  by  our  financial  sacrifices  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period. 

It  is  not  asking  too  much  therefore  to 
speak  our  legitimate  interest  in  the  hope 
that  countries,  for  which  our  cltlaens  have 
sacrificed  so  much,  not  abuse  or  deny  the 
very  freedom  which  we  ,had  hapM  all  of 
their  own  people  would  come  to  enjoy.  We 
know  that  religious  oppression  and  intoler- 
ance inevitably  resxilt  in  oppression  and  in- 
tolerance in  other  directions. 

Oppression  proves  its  oim  undoing 

Fourth,  there  is  sound  historic  basis  for  our 
objection  to  religious  persecution.  All  his- 
tory has  taught  that  oppression  actually 
tends  to  prove  its  own  undoing.  The  denial 
of  God-given  rights — Uie  forceful  violation 
of  man's  religious  conscience  has.  down 
through  the  centtiries,  again  and  again 
proven  its  own  downfall.  The  greater  the 
oppreesion,  the  greater  the  resistance  to 
expression. 

When  the  early  Christians  were  hunted  tn 
the  catacomlie,  the  oppression  did  not 
quench  their  religious  fervor;  rather  it  In- 
tensifled  it. 

To  be  mxn.  mortal  power  In  any  country- 
power  which  has  the  instruments  of  police 
or  military  force  at  ite  command — power 
which  can  iriiip  up  street  mobs  to  produce 
ao-called  spontaaeoas  dsmonstratlons — may 
smugly  think  that  oppreesion  can  itssttoy  re- 
ligiooi  oonvlctlooa.  But  histary  refutes  that 
idea. 

The  refusal  to  eoooeae  freedom  of  religious 
vrorshlp  may  seem  to  benefit,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, one  church  or  ooa  creed  against  an- 
other church  or  creed,  but  hls&ary  has  proven 
the  contrary  over  the  long  nm. 

I  repeat:  I  make  ttase  eanmeBts  no*  to 
point  a  finger  at  any  on*  eonasry.  becanee 
quite  a  few  countries,  todudtog  oar  own  at 
times,  have  actually  been  gnftty  ct  reUg^oos 
Intolerance  or  oppnmicn  oC 
Z  make  theee  comments 


particular  reUgton,  because  actually  the  rec- 
ord of  many  faiths  could  stand  improvement. 
Nor  do  I  make  theee  remarks  from  the 
standpoint  of  intended  interference  vrith  any 
land's  purely  internal  affairs.  I  merely  want 
to  registw  the  deep  convictions  which  are 
held  by  myself  and  by  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  land. 

We  as  a  Nation  have  pledged  ourselves  not 
to  interfere,  but  we  have  not  taken  on  uiy 
pledge  to  be  sUent  in  the  f  aoe  of  that  which 
offends  our  sensibilities. 

We  feel  that  it  is  the  highest  tyjM  of  act 
by  a  nation  which  is  the  leader  of  earth  to 
speak  its  mind  boldly,  yet  sympatheticaUy; 
frankly,  yet  respectfuUy;  simply,  but  force- 
fully, on  an  issue  of  principle. 

Foreign  lands  offend  our  sensfbttiHes 

We  know  that  we  are  often  admonished  to 
remember  that  our  words  may  offend  this  or 
that  foreign  people.  It  is  a  eound  admoni- 
tion, for  too  often  we  do  loee  sight  of  the 
effect  of  our  woalm  abroad. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  remind  foreign 
peepie  in  turn  to  remember  that  their  words 
and  deeds  may  offend  lu. 

We  have  a  right  to  point  out  to  them 
that  we.  too,  have  eonvictions.  We,  too. 
have  sensibilities,  and  one  of  the  deepeet  of 
those  sensibilities  is  a  sense  of  fair  play  and 
fair  treatment  for  all  men  in  their  search  to 
understand  the  mystery  of  creation. 

We  Americans  are  not  prone  to  be  silent 
before  oppreaeion,  particularly  now  that  we 
are  a  lighthouse  to  the  world. 

We  are  proud  that  history  has  given  to 
us  the  great  responsibility  of  leadership. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  not  one  to  be  assumed  or  carried  lightly. 

Wip  have  foresworn  any  attempt  at  pcAitical 
or  economic  aggrandizement.  We  deeire 
through  ova  leadership — not  any  gain  for 
oiuvelves,  but  gain  for  all  mankind.  We 
desire  nothing  but  freedom,  justice  and  wril- 
being  for  all  peoples. 

America's  new  concept  of  responsfMUty 

This  is  a  new  concept  in  hxunan  history. 
Never  before  has  a  nation  given  so  much. 

Moreover,  never  before  has  a  conquering 
nation  raised  up  a  defeated  nation.  Never 
before  has  a  oonqueror  said,  "To  the  victor 
doee  not  belong  the  qvoils,  but  the  reepoa- 
slblUty  for  leadership." 

In  that  spirit,  we  have  attempted  to  give 
liberty  throughout  the  world  a  more  solid 
base.  We  have  attempted  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic systems  so  as  to  thwart  age-old  con- 
ditions of  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 

We  have  attempted  to  build  situations  of 
strength,  so  that  aggreesion  would  be  halted 
and  discouraged.  We  have  attempted  to  keep 
afiame  the  hope  ol  Uberty  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  so  that  the  tyrants  would  not  feel 
aeenre  in  their  own  iU-gotten  empire. 

Self-preservation  requires  leadership 

We  have  not  shnmk  before  our  respon- 
sibilities. We  know  that  we  are  acting  in 
aoocrdance  not  only  with  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  religion,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
baelc  law  for  our  own  self-preeervatlcm. 

Oteat  as  are  this  country's  reeources.  th^ 
are  not  great  «»»wwnti  to  be  self-sulBcleat 
unto  ourselves.  Mi^ty  as  is  our  material 
power.  It  does  not  match  the  spiritual 
splendor  of  which  we  are  prouder  stilL 

In  this  spirit  of  deep  conviction  but  bimill- 
Ity  I  offer  these  thoughU  today. 

As  I  would  not  want  my  country  to  be- 
tray its  responsibility,  so  I  would  not  want 
any  other  land  to  betray  prlndpleB  for  which 
America's  eons  died  in  World  War  II  and 
for  whl<ai  tHey  are  dying  today  on  the  Old 
BaMUm  *"<«  the  Vegas  Hills  of  Korea. 

And  so.  I  respectfully  hope  that  Bsatsr. 
IMS.  wlU  become  a  lanrtmarfc  not  only  la 
the  oelebratfcm  of  the  Heemreetloo.  tint  la 
tbe  Kliiwstlnn  of  a  new  Urtik  at 
■raiMtli^  that  an  man  are  cartitlBd  to 


i; 
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Waft  Scak  k  Nmvd  Siiip7w4» 

EXTENSION  OF  BEBCARSS 

or 

HON.  IHOHAS  J.  LANE 


or  III— <  iiiiiiiii 

CV  THS  HOOSE  OF  REPRESrafTATTVSS 

Thursday,  AprU  2. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  \mder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Inclnde 
the  following  letter  that  I  have  received 
Irom  Mr.  Edward  F.  Hines.  secretary. 
Cbarlestown  Metal  Trades  Council,  with 
respect  to  tbe  rate  of  pay  in  oiir  naval 
shipyards: 

<:^"— ■— **"  liCTM.  TkAOKS  CkKJMCZX.. 

Bydm  Park,  Mmas^  March,  31,  10S3. 
Ooncwannan  Thomas  J.  hAXS, 
House  Offlce  Building 

WaahinfUm,  D.  C. 

nmikM  ObirauaBMAM:  AdmlnU  Holdemess  in 

his  answer  to  your  letter  concemlng  wage 

aurtcys  Mlmltted  that  the  following  facts 

(which  are  the  solid  hasls  of  our  complaint) 


1.  That  ODly  ona-thlrd  of  the  samples  from 
Jlew  »»g»«"<i  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  were 
used. 

a.  Osiy  the  hase  rate  of  pay  at  Fore  Biver 
used  ia  oooiputlng  the  weighted  aver- 


ages. 
We  would  like  to  treat  each  of  these  nat- 


iB  a  little  greater  detail. 
First.  As  regards  to  New  England  Tele- 
phone it  Telegrapti.  The  total  samples  from 
%}**•  company  were  used  in  the  previous 
survey  conducted  in  1051  In  the  Boston  area. 
This  survey  was  guided  by  the  same  regula- 
tions now  in  effect.  If  it  was  statistically 
soimd  to  Include  this  data  in  1951.  there  Is 
certainly  no  change  in  the  Boston  area  since 
which  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  Its  exclusion 
now.  In  addition,  we  fdudlenge  the  valVUty 
4xr  the  aasamptloa  on  wlilch  this  ruling  Is 


The  law  at  1803  stetes  that  we  should  be 
paid  the  same  rates  as  thoee  prevailing  In 
prtvate  taidustry  In  the  same  area.  This  rate 
can  to*  determined  osost  accurately  by  con- 
sidering all  comparable  data.  If  a  private 
«snpatiy  la  a  pckFticular  area  hires  a  large 
Bomber  of  men  of  a  particular  craft,  they 
are  certainly  guided  by  the  rates  paid  for 
oomparable  work  in  the  area  slnoe  they  are 
coBipettng  with  other  companies  for  the 
•killed  men  needed.  Therefore,  those  rates 
art  an  accurate  indication  of  the  going  rate 
In  the  area  for  the  skills  in  question,  and  all 
■ueh  data  should  be  taKludsd  in  Havy  wage 
survey. 

Secomdly.  OIB  explains  at  length  the  rea- 
soning used  to  establish  the  policy  of  con- 
sidering 86  percent  of  reported  gross  ineen- 
ttre  earning  as  the  comparable  stral^t- 
tlme  rate.  Careful  reading  of  the  explana- 
tion reveals  that  their  concltislons  are  based 
OB  analyses  of  studies  of  Incentives  and  a 
statistical  study.  But  nowhere  does  QIR 
state  who  made  the  studies,  who  compiled 
ths  statlstles,  what  industries  and  what  <KHn- 
panies  were  siarveyed.  who  set  up  the  proce- 
-dvres  to  be  following  diiring  this  study,  what 
the  procedures  ware,  who  reviewed  the  study. 
«te.  In  brief,  the  Havy  wage  committee, 
which  is  supposed  to  review  all  data  bearing 
tn  wage  xatiM,  had  no  votoe  in  the  establlsh- 
ment  at  the  W-pereent  formula.  However. 
aU  this  dtactwslon  is  beside  the  point.  Ad- 
aotral  Holdcmass  admits,  by  implication,  that 
tha  formula  Is  abandoned  when  it  Is  con- 
venient. The  exact  words  with  which  he 
eloaad  his  dtacussion  of  this  matter  are: 
"Varlatlan  from  this  genecal  rule  has  been 
infrequent.** 

ont  admits  that  otir  statements  at  facts 
ooncamlng  the  survey  are  correct.  They  ad- 
mit that  onij  oD0-third  at  the  oomparable 


data  from  Jtew  England  Tslftphona  *  Tele* 
graph  was  used,  and  they  admit  tliat  the 
Incentive-rate  formula  has  been  Juggled  from 
time  to  time  and  area  to  area. 

Admiral  Holdemess,  Instead  of  reviewing 
a  decision  made  by  someone  else.  Is  In  the 
ixisitlon  of  defending  his  own  decision. 
Under  svich  circumstances.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  reversal. 

With  this  In  mind,  we  request  that  yon 
bring  this  matter  forcefully  to  the  attention 
of  the  Under  Becretary  of  the  Navy.  We 
know  you  are  aware  that  part  of  the  textile 
Industry  In  New  England  maintains  that  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  cut  wages  to  compete 
wtth  the  southern  textile  lnd\»try.  which 
pays  much  lower  wages.  Responsible  indus- 
try leaders  have  stated  that  southern  wage 
rates  are  as  much  as  30  cents  lower  than 


average  New  England  ratea.  In  the  light  of 
that  fact,  we  find  it  Impossible  to  believe 
that  an  honest  survey  would  show  that  the 
rate  at  pay  for  a  mochantc  in  Boeton  Is 
fl  cents  lower  than  In  Norfolk,  Va„  or  4  oauU 
lower  than  in  Charleston.  8.  C. 

We  do  not  mean  to  Imply  In  any  way  that 
the  rates  presently  paid  In  Norfolk  and 
Charleston  naval  shipyards  are  out  of  hne 
with  private  rates  In  those  areas.  We  do  In- 
sist that  the  fact  that  Boston  rates  were  set 
4  to  6  cents  below  those  rates  proves  oon- 
eluslvely.  absolutely,  and  Anally  that  wa  in 
Boston  were  not  given  a  fair  survey. 

Enclosed  please  And  a  graph  giving  you  an 
Idea  on  wage  trends  in  naval  Biiijiyards  over 
a  period  of  13  years. 

Vmrf  tnily  yoniB, 

KDWAia  F.  Hones. 


Aiy  rtUea  for  selected  raUngs  and  areas  U940-Fsbruary  196S) 


Tear  and  tale 


Laborer .. 

BHper,  nmrtilntet.. . 

BlBOlliclSB 

MschtaM 

Pipeiltter. 

Obeft-nwtal  woricer. 
Ship  fitter 

Laborw... 

Helper,  tnacblnlst—i. 

electrician 

Msobinist 

Pipefitter 

fibeet-tnetal  wsrksr. 
Ship  fitter- 

am 


BssteB 


Ports- 

BBOUth, 

N.H. 


H«ii»eT.  maobinist... 

Klectiicton 

MaehlBlst 

Pipefitter 

Sbeet-metal  werkv. 
Ship  fitter 


Lsborcr. ^_...^ . 

Helper 

Ekctrtcian 

Mschlnlst 

Pipefitter 

Sheet-metal  woiksr. 
Ship  fitter. 


— 
—I 


Labonr. 
Halpar- 


im 


£lestTMBn . .. ,  .. .. . 

Macbkilat 

Pipefitter 

Sheet-metal  wottor. 
Ship  fitter 

JSJfi 

Laborer 

Helper 

£lecuiciaB 

Machinist 

Pipefitter 

8hast  I— Isl  worker. 
su^mm 

mo 

Laborer 

Helper. 

KlBCtrioiSB 

Machinist _..... 

Pipefitter 

Sheet-awtal  wa^er.. 
Ship  fitter 

Xabofer 

Helper 

itootrielan 

Machinist 

Pipefitter 

€lheet-inetal  1 
fiklpflttsr. 


t9$» 

Labonr 

Helper 

Klectrician._ 

Machinists 

Pipedtter 

Sheet-metal  wciker. 
Ship  fitter 


10.  m 

.71 
1.10 
1.00 
1.08 
l.OS 
1.03 


.80 

.83 

l.» 

!.■> 

l.» 

Lao 

1.20 


LOl 
1.98 

Las 

L« 

LS 
L8B 


LM 
L13 
l.« 
L45 
L43 
Li2 
Lt2 


L21 
LM 
L« 
LSS 
1.63 
LOB 
LOO 


1.33 
l.M 
1.78 
L78 
1.78 
t78 
L78 


1.41 

L4« 
L86 

L8B 

\.m 

l.« 


LOS 

LO? 
I.tT 
LV7 
L«7 
L07 


ia06 

.71 

1. 10 
LOO 
LOB 
1.06 
L«3 


.80 
.83 
1.20 
l.» 
L» 
1.30 

Lao 


LOl 
L38 

i.ar 

LK 

j.as 
Las 


.08 
1.01 

i.as 

1.38 
L38 
1.38 
L38 


1.06 
LIS 
L« 
LM 
L54 
1.84 


Ni 


Bay 


LB 
LSO 
L72 
1.72 
l.Tt 
L71 
L73 


La? 

1.36 
L78 
1.78 
L7B 
L78 
L» 


I.  SO 

L30 
1.81 
LSI 
LSI 
LSI 
L41 


ia«2 

.67 
LOO 

.08 
LOO 
LOS 


.80 

.83^ 

Lao 
i.ao 
i.ao 
Lao 


.18 
LOl 
1.88 
LSB 
LS8 
L38 


.88 

1.03 
1.42 
1.43 
1.-42 
1.30 
1.42 


LOO 
LIS 
LM 
L54 
1.54 
1.S4 
LM 


LSI 

I.SS 
L73 
1.72 
1.72 
L72 
L73 


L17 
1.43 
L78 
1.78 
1.78 
L78 
L» 


LJ7 
L42 
1.78 
1.78 
L7S 
L78 
L78 


New 
York 


10.06 
.70 
1.12 
1.05 
1.13 
1.12 
L04 


.80 
.83 

I.ao 

1.30 
1.20 
1.20 

I.ao 


.se 

1.01 

i.as 
i.as 

1.38 
1.38 
1.38 


1.06 


1.54 
1.54 
1.61 


1.18 
1.27 
1.60 
1.80 
l.M 
1.06 
1.68 


•• 


l.SS 
1.43 
1.87 
1.87 
1.84 
1.84 
LM 


LIS 
1.48 
1.05 
l.OS 
1.81 
l.M 
LU 


l.SS 
LSI 
2.03 
Z03 
3.03 
3.  OS 
3.  OS 


Phfla- 
delpbia 


ta64 
.68 
1.06 
1.00 
LOO 
1.0« 
1.03 


.80 
.83 

Lao 
tas 

1.20 
l.X) 

I.ao 


.SB 
1.01 
l.SS 

I.as 

LSS 
LJS 
LS 


LOS 

1.15 
LS7 
l.<7 
LSI 
1.54 
LSI 


1.15 
L27 
1.66 
L«S 
LOS 
1.63 
1.63 


LSO 
LSO 

L78 
1.78 
LIB 
L78 
L78 


1.40 
L48 
L88 
L88 
l.SS 
LSS 
L88 


L<8 

LSI 

LOl 
LSI 
LOl 
LSI 
LSI 


rWiS- 

nouth, 

Va. 


S0.9D 
.62 
LOS 
1.00 
LSS 
1.06 
LOO 


.M 

.73 

I.ao 
Lao 

1.30 
1.30 
LSS 


.82 
.01 
l.SS 
LSS 
L8S 
1.38 
LIB 


.85 
.»7 

La 

L42 
L42 
L42 
L43 


.88 
1.03 
1.51 
LSI 
LSI 
L51 
LSI 


.04 
LIS 

Les 

L63 
LBS 
L6S 
L63 


LSS 
La4 
L72 
1.72 
1.78 
L72 
LZ2 


LaB 
1.70 
L7» 

Lao 

L70 
L» 


LIS 

LSS 
LSS 
1.88 
1.88 
LSS 
LSS 


Cbarlas- 
tad, 
g.C. 


Sa«i 

.50 
LOS 

.88 
LM 
LOl 

.80 


.56 

.73 

ISO 

LSD 

1.30 
1.30 
L90 


.74 
.01 

Las 
Las 

LIS 
1.38 
LSS 


.7B 
.07 
L43 
1.43 
1.42 
1.42 
L43 


.70 
LOS 
1.51 
LSI 
LSI 
L51 
LM 


.85 
LIS 
LSS 
L63 
LSS 
LSI 
L63 


.M 
LM 
L73 
1.72 
1.73 
L73 
LZ2 


LSS 

!.;» 

1.7S 
1.70 
L7S 
L79 


LOl 

LSI 

L87 

1.87 

1.87 

L87^ 

L87 


Loo 
Calif. 
I 


la  08 

.74 
1.13 
1.05 
LIS 
1.13 
LOO 


.82 
.80 
LSI 
LSO 
1.31 
L31 
LSD 


.M 
LOT 
LSS 
l.SS 
L30 
1.40 
LIS 


LI2 
1.21 
LSO 
LOO 

LOO 
1.57 
LOO 


1.34 
LSe 
L75 
1.7S 
L76 
L7S 
L78 


LSS 

1.45 

L81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
LSI 


LSB 

LS3 
L«2 
LS3 
LBS 
LSI 
LSS 


LSS 

LSI 
3.00 
3.08 
100 

aoo 
zoo 


Fraa 

daco, 
Caltf. 


10.88 
.74 
l.U 
LOS 
LIS 
1.14 
L07 


.83 
.88 
1.21 
1.30 
1.31 
1.32 
1.30 


.04 
LOT 

Lao 

LSB 

1.30 
1.40 
LSB 


LIS 
1.27 

Lse 

l.SS 
1.00 
1.63 
1.68 


1.34 
1.90 
1.78 
L78 
L78 
L78 
L78 


L33 
L46 

1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
L87 
L87 


L41 

LSS 

LOS 

LSS 

i.ae 

LVS 
LBS 


LBS 

Lse 

100 
S.BS 

zoo 

S.SB 

zoo 


BreiMT 
ton, 
Pa«et 

Soond. 
Wash. 


la  08 

.74 
1.13 
LOO 
LU 
1.14 
LOO 


.83 
.80 
L31 
LSO 
L21 
1.23 
1.30 


LOO 
LOT 
1.30 
L«S 
LSB 
LSO 
L« 


LOB 
LM 
l.«3 
1.43 
LSI 
1.63 
LSS 


LIS 
Lis 
LIS 

1.75 
L75 
1.75 
L75 


LIO 
L45 
LM 
1.84 
LM 
1.84 
LM 


LSS 
LS3 
LB3 

l.« 
1.92 
L«a 
L«3 


L44 
LSI 
ZOO 
ZOO 

zm 

Z.00 
ZOO 
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III  I 


A1765 


Toor  and  title 


im 

lisbonr 

Helper 

tleotriaisa.._.~.. 

M  »4shinist .._ 

Pipefitter 

Phcet-metsl  worker 
Ship  fitter ..^ 


B<«toa 


n.se 

LBS 
LW 
L97 
LOT 
LS7 
L9T 


Ports- 
mooth, 
N.H. 


fl.SO 
ISO 
1.81 
LSI 
LSI 
LSI 
LSI 


Nvra- 

sansstt 

Bay 


11.10 

La 

LSI 
1.81 
1.81 
LSI 
LSI 


New 
York 


n.n 

1.61 
Z03 
ZOI 
ZOB 
103 

•Z03 


Phik- 
delphla 


SI.  48 

1.50 

zm 

ZOI 

zm 
zm 

*zm 


Pofl^ 

■outh. 

Vs. 


ILas 
L47 
ZOI 
ZOI 
ZOB 
ZOB 
ZOS 


Cliirlw- 
t< 


«1.U 
L41 

zm 
zm 
zm 

ZOI 

zm 


Los 

CaliL 


tl.4« 

i.m 
zoo 
zoo 
zoo 
zoo 

'ZOO 


Ssa 

Fnm- 
dsoo, 
OaUL 


S1.S6 
L76 
Z13 
ZIS 
ZIS 
ZIS 


tLSO 
L7S 
ZIS 
ZIS 
ZIS 
ZIS 

zu 


I  New  York  rates  same.  8ur^'e7  now  beinK  conducted. 

>  PhUadelphis,  corrent  rate  tbrooch  Fefaruary-MarA  received  lO-oeat  hourly  tacreasi. 

•  Los  Aa«eias.  Caltf..  survey  psodint. 

NOTB.— The  4Wt  rates  listed  are  the  current  rates.  Feb.  IS,  1063. 


Th<  Late  Honorabk  Sckiylcr  Mciritt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON!  N.  SADLAK 

or  ooin«»3noi7T 

ZN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RgPRSSXNTAlTVZS 

Thur$da».  At>rU  2. 19Si 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  learned  that  on  Wednesday,  Schuy- 
ler Merrltt,  former  Member  of  the  House, 
died  at  his  home  in  Stamford.  Conn.  He 
would  have  been  100  jvars  old  in  Decem- 
ber. A  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  continued  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
since  Congressman  Menitt  left  these 
Halls  with  a  distinguiihed  record  in  1937 
will  wen  remember  the  distinguished 
service  which  this  most  affable  man 
rendered  to  his  State  and  country. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  December  16, 
1853.  Merritt  was  bniught  to  Stamford 
by  his  family  when  ^le  was  2  years  old. 
He  was  graduated  fn«n  Yale  University 
in  1873  and  was  the  oldest  living  Yale 
graduate. 

After  practicing  law  for  a  year,  Mr. 
Merritt  began  his  k>rig  association  with 
the  Yale  4  Towne  Msnufacturing  Co.  in 
1 878.  He  became  chs  irman  of  the  board 
of  directors  in  1924  and  8  3rears  later 
relinquished  the  post  after  a  total  of  54 
years  as  an  ofDclal  of  the  company. 

Merrltt's  political  (»reer  ran  concur- 
rently with  a  portion  of  his  industrial 
career.  He  was  elected  United  States 
Representative  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  in  1917  as  a  Republican 
to  fill  the  vacancy  ciiused  by  the  death 
of  Ebenezer  J.  Hill.  He  was  reelected 
to  seven  consecutive  terms  until  he  was 
defeated  by  William  li.  Tiemey  of  Green- 
wich in  1930.  Merri r.t  rewon  his  seftt  i^, 
1932. 

He  was  the  only  R€  publican  candidate 
in  the  State  to  defeat  a  E>emocratic  can- 
didate in  the  first  s^eep  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  He  was  defeated  in  the  1936 
elecUon  by  Alfred  N.  Phillips.  Jr..  also 
of  Stamford. 

During  his  many  terms  in  Congress. 
Merritt  became  a  prominent  member  ot 
many  important  committees.  The  four- 
lane  Merritt  Parkway,  an  express  high- 
way that  runs  throuifh  Fairfield  County 
from  the  New  York  State  line  to  the 


Housatonic  River  in  New  Haven  County, 
was  named  for  him. 

He  married  Frances  Hoyt.  member  of 
an  old  Stamford  family  in  1871.  She 
died  about  10  years  ago. 

Two  daughters,  Mrs.  William  B.  Dalton 
and  Dr.  Katharine  From  Merritt.  sur- 
vive him,  and  to  these  we  send  our  pro- 
found sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


Joi^FUodFUa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TEB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVES 
Thur»dav.  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undo* 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  the  Bfissouri  Basin  InteragMicy 
Committee  report  which  shows  that  the 
United  States  Public  Health,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Army 
engineers  are  In  agreement  that  flood 
control  calls  for  a  Joint  arrangement 
ttiat  includes  both  big  dams  and  water- 
shed treatment,  plus  soil  conservation 
methods.  There  has  been  so  much  mis- 
information put  out  by  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  stating  that  their 
method  of  flood  control  is  the  only 
proper  procedure  to  follow  that  I  think  it 
is  Important  to  put  into  the  Rkcoko  what 
the  leaders  of  these  three  plans  have 
to  say. 

The  report  follows: 

Fob    Jomr    Fuxjo    Piah — Ifissousi    Iimai- 
AoorcT  Oaoop  Uaoas  Wobk  iHTBoaAnoM — 

POUCT    OTSTMMMtrT    EMPaASDEBa    THS    MBID 

roB  iHtsaiiaraiarawcT  or  Baam  Dsm  amd 

Son.  CoNssavATioM  Paoncrs 

ToaantcToif.  Wto.,  llartfh  96— Tlie  lOs- 
Bourl  Basin  Interagency  Committee  today 
adopted  a  policy  statement  that  txitli  Mg 
danw  aud  watershed  treatment— soil  con- 
servation plus  small  detentkm  dams — are 
needed  to  control  floods. 

'There  Is  no  single  unlvemal  panacea  In 
the  oontrtd  of  floods,"  declared  a  report  by 
a  S-man  subcommittee.  The  three  were 
(Hen  J.  Hopkins.  Kansas  City.  lOasoarl  Basin 
sarv«y  chief  for  the  United  States  PnbHe 
Health  Servloe;  Oladwln  B.  Toon^  IJncoln. 
Nebr..  basin  firtd  representative  at  the  De- 
partmsnt  oC  Agrleidtiire:  and  WendeO  X. 


Johnson, 
neers'  Missouri 
•ecttoa." 


Chiaf  at  tha  Army  engl- 
Rlver  division   engineering 


awAUoruicm 

"Both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
P«utmaot  of  Agriculture  raoognlas  the  eapa- 
billtles  and  limitations  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural practices  and  engineering  struc- 
tures." the  report  aald. 

"Watershed  conservation  programs  make 
their  principal  contribution  in  the  upstream 
areas  by  improving  the  land  and  Its  produc- 
tivity, and  by  reducing  the  destructive  effect 
of  uncontrolled  surface  water  runoff  on  farm 
and  forest  lands. 

"Major  flood-control  structures  provide 
protection  to  agricultural,  urban,  and  trans- 
portation improvements  in  the  flood  plains 
downstream  and  provide  related  beneflts 
from  regulation  and  control  ot  water." 

NESD  rtJB  COKBUrATIOir 

*Tlia^ssouri  Bssln  Interagency  Commit- 
tee recogte^s  that  each  program  has  a  defl- 
nlte  part  oo  play  in  an  overall  plan,  and 
that  neither  oan  bs  considered  a  subatitute 
for  the  other." 


Mr.  Jmas  Homers  His  First  Tom  at  Bat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

^  or  vnoXNU 

ht'thb  house  of  rsprbss<tativxs 
Thur$dav,  AprU  2,  1953 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariu  in  the  Rcc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Richmond  News  Leader: 

Mb.  Johas  HosfKBS  His  Fxbst  Ttkb  at  Bat 

A  brand-new  Congressman  Is  Cbablss  R. 
Jonas,  and  In  his  very  first  speech  before 
the  House  last  week  Representative  Jonas 
got  his  name  In  the  papers.  Why?  Becaxise 
the  North  Carolinian  rolled  up  his  slaevea 
and  went  briskly  to  work,  oratorlcally,  on 
plans  of  the  OPS  to  write  and  publish  a 
history  of  Its  operations.  His  protest  against 
this  proposal,  being  news,  duly  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  press,  giving  Mr.  Jonas  a 
batting  average  of  1.000— one  speaeh,  on* 
newspsper  story. 

Mr.  Jonas  Is,  we  think,  on  solid  ground 
In  opposing  the  composition  of  a  history  ef 
OPS.  Administrator  Joseph  H.  FreehlU  de- 
fends that  project,  saying  ttiat  tli«  OPS  his- 
tory was  ordered  by  Mr.  Tliunan  wlun  he 
was  President  and  that  ttie  orders  still  stand 
under  President  Elsenhower;  that  the  writing 
of  such  hlstcnieB  of  departing  agencies  is 
customaiy,  and  that  anyway  it  won't  cost 
much. 

It  may  be  custcnnary  for  an  agency  i)eing 
liquidated  to  write  a  history,  but  surely  it 
is  not  necessary.  Even  if  It  were  necessary, 
no  agency  should  Im  given  the  Job  of  writing 
its  own  history.  The  fumbllngs  and  errors 
made  by  OPS  suggest  that  if  a  history  of 
World  War  ITs  OPA  ever  was  written  (HSs 
anybody  seen  it?)  no  one  in  OPS  bothmd 
to  read  it,  and  should  a  successor  to  OPS 
come  along  (and  we  hope  one  will  not)  ws 
doubt  that  Its  chiefs  will  take,  or  have,  tha 
time  to  read  that  one  either. 

"I  trust."  said  Mr.  Jonas,  concluding  lila 
l-mlnute  maiden  addreas.  'the  new  Budget 
Director,  or  other  appropriate  agraey  of  tba 
Oovemment.  wlU  take  the  uscssaary  atcfis 
to  stop  this  waste  at  money."  We  tanmm 
far  Mr.  Jonas  a  long  and  traSUtii  catesr  la 
the  Boose. 


An66 
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EXTEN6IC»]^  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.MARGDERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  nxDf  on 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  2,  19S3 

Bfrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkccrd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  I  am  concluding  with 
the  leth  article  In  the  special  Know 
Tour  Oorenmient  series  which  appeared 
reoently  In  the  Chicago  Daily  Trlbxme 
and  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 
This  article  was  written  by  Philip  Dodd 
-and  describes  the  organization  and  work 
•Of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  insertion  concludes  the  special 
Know  Your  Government  series  which  it 
has  been  my  pleasxire  to  insert  in  the 
last  10  legislative  days.  I  have  been 
pleased  by  the  favorable  comment  on 
this  series  from  many  Members  and  from 
otbers  all  over  the  country  who  agree 
that  knowledge  is  power  and  that  full 
familiarity  with  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
bring  a  demand  for  the  installation 
promptly  of  such  efficiency  and  ectmomy 
as  the  Republicans  have  promised  and 
are  determined  to  secure. 

The  final  article  follows: 

UNTTSD  SrATSB  laABOK  DEFABTMKNT,  A  STUNTED 
AKM       or       OOVKRKMKNT OTHKR       BUBXACS 

Qaow  Whilx  It  Shrimks 

(This  Is  the  final  srtkde  at  a  aeries  on  the 
JPepaiiUaeiitB  of  the  Ftodermi  Qorerimient.) 
(By  Philip  Dodd) 

WAOcaasTOn.  March  9. — The  Department 
of  lAbor  la  the  yovmgest  and  smallest  of  the 
8  csJkinet  rank  Departments  of  the  Federal 
dovemmsnt.  It  celebrated  Um  40th  birthday 
March  4. 

Since  the  heyday  of  the  Booeevelt  Mew 
Deal,  the  Department  has  been  steadily  de- 
nuded of  functions  originally  In  It  until  tt 
largely  has  become  a  record-keeping  and 
Msearch  agency. 

In  Its  massive  building  In  the  Federal 
triangle  on  Washington's  Constitution  Av- 
enue, the  Department's  workers  quietly  pore 
«*er  Moords,  draft  reports,  and  compile  data 
on  labor  matters  throughout  the  world. 

WnOBCga  WAGX-BODB  LAW 

The  only  major  law  enforcement  activity 
of  the  Department  Is  in  the  V7age  and  Hour 
Division  which  enforces  laws  relating  to  mln- 
tmxun  wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

The  name  of  the  Department  would  indi- 
cate that  In  It  are  centered  all  the  Govern- 
ment's activities  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
flS  million  workers.  That  to  far  from  the 
fact. 

In  1049,  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Oov- 
emment  reorganization  noted: 

"With  the  widening  of  Federal  policy  In 
the  field  of  labor,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  set  up  specialized  labor  services 
outside  of  the  Department,  either  as  Inde- 
pendent establishments  or  as  subordinate 
units  of  other  related  agencies,  thus  causing 
a  dlfhulon  of  labcv  functions  throughout 
the  Oovemment." 

Principal  labor  agencies  outside  the  Labor 
Department  are  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  administers  the  Taft^artley 
labor  law:  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
wlilch  acts  In  railroad  labor  disputes:  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  formerly  in  the  Labor  Department. 


and  the  Vsderal  Medtetlm  aad  Conctllatlon 
Service,  which  acts  in  nonrallroad  labor  dis- 
putes. 

vowixs  wBTrrus  awat 

Creation  of  the  Mediation  and  OondUatlon 
Service  In  1047  was  an  example  of  how  basic 
functions  of  the  Labor  Department  have  been 
Whittled  away.  A  conciliation  service  which 
brought  labor  and  management  together  to 
prevent  or  settle  strikes  had  been  an  active 
function  of  the  Department. 

But  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  being 
drafted,  the  Labor  Department  was  accused 
of  being  one  sided  in  favor  of  organised  la- 
bor. So  Congress  created  the  mediatlTm  and 
conciliation  service  as  an  Independent  agency 
and  transferred  to  It  the  functions  of  the 
old  conciliation  service  of  the  Department. 

The  Labor  Department  was  created  by 
Congress  March  4,  1913.  One  of  the  last 
official  acts  of  President  William  Howard 
Taft,  who  left  office  that  day.  was  to  sign  the 
bill  establishing  the  Department. 

Bxvnws  woaKXNo  coNDmoMs 

The  purpose  of  the  Labor  IDepartment,  in 
the  words  of  tlie  law  creating  It.  Is  to  "foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States,  to  Improve  their 
workhig  conditions,  and  to  advance  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  emplo3rment.'* 

The  Labor  Department  feels  it  has  followed 
that  congressional  mandate,  although  some 
of  Its  critics  charge  the  Department  is  more 
concerned  with  the  Nation's  16  million  la- 
bor union  members  than  with  the  47  million 
workers  who  do  not  belong  to  unions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  claims  a 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  Improvement  in 
the  living  sUmdards,  wages,  and  working 
conditions  at  American  workers  which  has 
occurred  in  the  last  40  years. 

"The  average  American  worker,"  says  a  La- 
bor Department  review,  "produces  and  pur- 
chases more  than  twice  as  much  as  his  father 
did  40  years  ago.  He  lives  longer,  his  health 
Is  better,  his  daily  hoiirs  of  work  average 
8  Instead  of  10.  He  and  bis  wife  and  chil- 
dren live  In  "omfort  not  dreamed  of  by  bis 
parents.  His  food  is  more  diverse  and  nu- 
tritious. His  place  of  work  is  safer.  He  has 
leisure  for  his  family,  time  for  church,  and 
civic  activities,  for  vacvtlans  and  other  rec- 
reation, and  for  social  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment." 

OBOAKIZZD  IN    1884 

The  Federal  Government's  first  activity  In 
the, labor  field  was  in  1884 — the  same  decade 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  or- 
ganized— when  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was  created 
In  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Labor  Bureau  did  research  on  labor 
matters  and  was  a  source  of  information  un- 
tU  1903  when  a  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  wa.s  established,  through  widening 
Government  labor  activity. 

The  1913  law  separated  the  executive  de- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  new 
L*bor  Department  had  four  main  Bureaus — 
Immigration.  Naturalization,  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  the  Chlldrenl  Bxireau  which 
dealt  with  child  labor  and  health  problems. 

OWLT  owe  AOKIfCT  KOCAlIVa 

In  1040,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

we  combined  In  one  service  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department.  T*»e  Chil- 
dren's Bureaa  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  1946.  Consequently,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  the  only  agency 
which  has  remained  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment since  the  beginning. 

Probably  the  Bureau's  best  known  activity 
is  the  informaUon  it  provides  on  living  coeU. 
It  publishes  reports  on  tlae  prices  ot  goods, 
services,  and  rents.  It  also  twa^int^^ins  the 
Consumer's  Price  Index  and  publlshee 
monthly,  weekly  and  daily  indexes  of  prices 
at  primary  markets. 

One  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  iB  put  is  in  setting  wage* 
imder  escalator  clauses  in  union-labor  con- 


tracts In  which  wages  are  tied  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

Among  the  data  collected  by  the  BLS  are 
statistics  on  nonagrlcultural  employment. 
payrolls,  hours  of  work,  labor  turnover,  and 
ermlngs.  It  also  mates  studies  of  employ- 
ment opportiinltles. 

VBOMOTSS   WOKZH'S   WZtTAU 

other  Divlalona  of  the  Labor  Department 
include: 

1.  Wage  and  Bovr  aad  Publie  Contracts 
Division.  This  sgency  was  created  In  1838  to 
administer  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  put  a  floor  below  which  wages  could 
not  descend — now  75  cents  an  hour — and  a 
oeillng  on  hours  of  work  without  overtime — 
40  hours.  Tbt  law  applies  to  work  on  goods 
produced  for  Interstate  commerce.  The 
I^iraae  "Interstate  conunerce"  is  interpreted 
so  broadly  few  firms  In  the  United  States 
■re  not  covered  by  it. 

a.  Women's  Bureau.  One  of  the  most  pro« 
Ilfic  Government  agencies  in  terms  of  pub- 
lished reports,  this  Bureau  was  established 
as  the  "woman -In-lndustry  service"  late  in 
World  War  I  and  became  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Labor  Department  In  1930.  It  has 
been  headed  by  such  well-known  social  work- 
ers as  Katherlne  Lecioot  aad  Mary  Anderson. 

Although  It  has  no  law-enf CM-cement  duties, 
the  Bureau  has  played  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  ot  woman  wortera 
through  Its  investigations,  research,  and  mil- 
itant campaigning  for  laws  designed  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  women.  It  works  not  only 
In  Industry  but  In  proraotl/if  greater  p<tftlcl- 
pation  of  women  on  Juries  and  in  civic  and 
political  aflairs.  The  Bureau  colleets  and 
distributes  voliunlzuAis  data  on  all  phases  of 
women's  economic,  civic,  and  political  status. 

ooxxacTS  woBiAwiDB  aara 
S.  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs.  ■§• 
tabllshed  In  1947.  this  Office  collects  data  on 
labor  activities  throughout  the  world  and  ad- 
vises the  Labor  Secretary  and  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  Impact  of  International  labor 
activity  on  domestic  affairs.  A  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Office  to  cooperation  with 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  a 
United  Nattons  agency  concerned  with  pro- 
moting the  interesU  ftf  latrar  thro\«hout  the 
world. 

Other  activities  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  are  membership  on  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Service,  which  Includes  assigning  labor 
attach^  to  embassies  in  foreign  countries; 
repreeentation  on  delegations;  membership 
on  interdepartmental  conunlttee  on  trade 
agreements,  which  determines  the  redpro- 
cai  trade  agreements  program,  and  participa- 
tion with  other  government  agezicles  on 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  In  the 
foreign-aid  program. 

4.  Employment  Security  Bureau.  This  Is 
one  o*  the  agencies  returned  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment after  a  so)otD-n  In  another  agency, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  Bureau 
conducts  such  programs  as  the  United  States 
employment  Service  and  the  unemployment 
Insurance  progranu  In  cooperation  with  State 
government.  The  USES  has  had  a  varied 
career  In  government,  having  started  with 
the  Labor  Department  In  1933,  shifted  to  the 
•eld  Social  Seeortty  Board  In  1989.  returned  to 
the  Labcn-  Department  in  194S,  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  In  1948,  and 
finally  returned  to  the  Labor  Department  la 
1940. 

ASM  UiUUB'iaiAI.  aSTBTT 

B.  Bureaa   ot  Labor  Standards:    This   to 

strictly  a  service  agency.  It  assists  State 
labor  departments  and  officials,  union  labor 
organizations,  employer  groups,  and  civic  as- 
sociations interested  in  Improving  working 
omditions.  It  promotes  industrial  safety 
and  health  and  gives  technical  assistance  to 
groups  interested  in  Improvinf  AUte  an« 
national  labor  laws. 
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fl.  Bmployeea'  Oompenaatlon  BarsaU:  Tbla 
and  the  Bpaployees'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  are  concerned  with  adnUnlfterlng  Fed- 
eral laws  establishing  srorkmen's  compensa- 
tion programs  for  employment  on  ^deral 
projects. 

7.  Defense  Manpowei-  Admlntotratton :  Es- 
tablished under  a  19(i0  Presidential  ordsr. 
thto  agency  makes  plans  for  me««lng  the 
labor  needs  of  defense  induatrlas  and  oaen- 
tlal  clTlllan  emptoymtnt. 

VTPSM   DVAITICZMT  IW  WAB 

One  factor  which  has  not  helped  the 
morale  of  Labor  Depai-tmcnt  ofllclals  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  bypassing  of  the 
Department  In  wartime  and  the  undeclared 
Korean  war.  Back  in  World  War  I  the  Wil- 
son administration  took  the  logical  step  of 
placing  the  War  Labor  Administration, 
which  attempted  to  eliminate  strikes  In  war 
Industries.  In  the  Labor  Department. 

BiH  when  World  War  II  came  along  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  even  with  the 
Roosevelt  favorite.  Frances  Perkins,  in  the 
Labor  Secretary's  ebalr,  ttoe  War  Manpower 
Conunission  and  the  War  Labor  Board  were 
estabUstMd  as  separate  agencies.  When  the 
Korean  war  started.  President  Truman  estab- 
lished independent  Wiige  aad  Salary  BiablU- 
zatlon  Boards,  which  performed  functions 
which  many  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Labor  Department. 

One  small  crumb  was  toesed  tlie  Labor 
Department  after  World  War  n.  It  was  as- 
signed the  Job  of  est^llshing  a  Bureau  of 
Veterans'  Employment  Rights,  which  assists 
veterans.  rseervlaU  ptttonaXng  training  duty, 
and  men  rejected  by  draft  oOdals  In  assert- 
ing the  reemployment  rlghU  guaranteed  by 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act. 
QKTB  soacx  rcwcnoirs  baoc 

The  Hoover  Commission,  urging  greater 
efficiency  In  government,  recommended  the 
transfer  of  a  number  of  labor  functions  from 
other  agencies  to  the  Labor  Department,  but 
Congress  has  approved  only  the  transfer  of 
the  employroent  comiienaatlon  and  employ' 
ment-seeurtty  programa  from  the  fast-grow- 
ing Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  Labor 
Department.  Congreee  also  has  sanctioned 
the  transfer  of  power  to  enforce  labor  stand- 
ards in  goverxunent  programs  from  contract- 
ing departments  to  the  Labor  Department. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations  to  end  the  inde- 
pendent stat\is  of  the  8elec«ve  Service 
(draft)  System  and  place  it  In  the  Labor 
Department,  give  the  Labor  Department  au- 
thority to  determine  eeaoken's  wages  (now 
lodged  in  the  Maritime  Admlntotratlon) .  and 
transfer  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
from  the  FSA  to  the  Labor  Department. 

In  Its  40- year  history  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  had  seven  Secretaries.  President 
T&ft,  with  only  a  few  hours  left  of  his  term. 
March  4,  191g.  did  not  appoint  a  Secretary. 
President  Wilaon  apfwinted  the  first  Chief  of 
the  Department,  William  B.  Wilson,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  and  former  coal  miner. 
Other  PresidenU  have  chosen  either  organ- 
ized-labor representatives  or  social  workers 
to  the  Job.  President  Elsenhower  followed 
the  Wilson  tradition  by  appointing  a  union- 
labor  boss.  MarUn  P.  Durkin.  chief  ot  the 
AFL  plumbers  union,  to  the  post. 

mnucm  bow*  to  ownows 
One  of  Durkln's  first  acts  was  a  bow  to 
organized  labor  with  the  appointment  o€  a 
special  committee  to  draft  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  law —particularly  detested 
by  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  because  of  its  ban  on  the 
closed  shop,  a  former  union  device  which 
prevented  an  employer  from  hiring  a  man 
unless  he  was  a  vmion  member. 

One  thing  the  Labor  Department  hni 
Mcaped  is  the  fire  of  congressional  investi- 
gating committees  vhicb  have  dlacloeed 
Communists  elsewhere  In  public  office,  mink 
coat  favoritism,  and  waste  at  puldlo  funds. 


But  socM  students  of  govemuent,  tooktnf 
for  ways  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  dollar 
by  dollar  regard  the  Labor  Department's  re- 
gional setup  as  hunting  ground  for  effecting 
eoonomlee. 

DtrnaB  soxxmcsB  ovntAP 
Five  lAbor  Department  functions — the  So- 
licitor's Office,  Veterans'  Beemployment, 
Wage-Hoiir  Division,  Bureau  at  Labor  Statis- 
tics, and  the  Apprenticeship  Bureau— operate 
through  field  offices  in  the  United  States  and 
Its  territories.  But  the  regions  served  by 
these  offices  do  not  coincide  and  frequently 
different  agencies  of  the  Department  main- 
tain separate  offices  in  the  same  city. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  Solioitor'a 
Office  and  tlM  Veterans'  Reemployment  Bu- 
reau share  the  same  office  in  the  Merchan- 
dise Mart.  But  the  solicitor's  region  in- 
cludes Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Indiana,  and 
Minnesota  while  the  Veterans'  Reemploy- 
ment region  takes  in  IlUnols.  Wtaoonsin. 
Minneeou,  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Acroes  tb»  Chicago  River,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  Apprenticeship  Bureau,  and 
Labor  Statistics  Bureau  share  an  office  at  236. 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Wage-Hour  serves  D- 
llnois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  BLS  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  and  Mlnnssota.  Apprentice- 
ship tokes  in  UllnoU.  serves  16  Middle  Wwt- 
eza  States. 

BBoaouruftt  oovlb  cut  oostb 

There  to  even  less  centralization  of  Labor 
Department  functions  In  the  Washington 
area.  The  Solicitor's  branch  office  serving 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  In  Philadelphia, 
Fa. 

Veterans'  reemployment  rights  for  Wash- 
ington and  five  nearby  States,  are  adminis- 
tered from  a  Washington  branch  office. 
Wage-hour  affairs  for  the  district  also  are 
taten  care  of  In  Washington.  The  Appren- 
ticeship Biireau  office  for  Washington  and 
four  nearby  states  is  in  Richmond.  Va..  and 
BLS  oov««  Washington  and  14  Southern 
States  from  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  regrouping  and  consolidation  of  Labor 
Department  regional  offices  could.  In  the 
opinion  of  reorganization  experts,  result  in  a 
saving— even  though  the  9X96  million-budget 
and  0,450  payroners  of  the  Labor  Department 
look  like  peanuts  compared  with  others  ot 
Uncle  Sam's  agencies. 


Tax  CoapetitiMi  Abmbt  Gottnaealal 
Uati 


EXTENSION  OP  RENCARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  SZWHSTLVAICA 

TK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdav.  AprU  2,  i9Si 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  scbools  of  our  coun- 
try received  a  truly  heartening  boost.  I 
am  referring  to  President  Eisenhower's 
proposal  ttutt  CXmgress  set  up  a  eoai- 
mission  to  study  bow  to  eliminate  tax 
and  other  competition  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  goremmental  units. 

Such  a  commission  would  recommend 
methods  of  restoring  the  revenue  sources 
of  States  and  their  subdivisions.  Dur- 
ing ate  past  two  decades  these  local  gov- 
ernmental units  have  seen  the  Federal 
Government  take  over  more  and  more  of 
their  traditional  tax  sooroes.  One  of 
the  most  unfuitunate  knets  in  Uie  pn)e- 
ess  has  been  our  schools,  which  are,  tif 
course,  the  xespooBlbiUlv  d  State  and 


local  B6^^eniiii8cit8.   In  every  section  of 
the  country  the  schools  are  sorely  beset 
by  lack  of  funds  because  of  Federsd  ea^. 
croachment. 

President  Eiseuliowei  's  iiroposal  gives 
this  Congress  a  fine  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  our  schools  by  help- 
ing to  protect  theta*  solvency. 


A  BiU  T«  PravUe  far  Hm  AMMwIneiil  of 
Qualified  Male  Persons  as  Norses  in  the 
Ualted  Stales  Army  Reserve  asd  for 
Otker  Pmpose* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBBSBNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  AprU  2.  f  955 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BCXjTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  hitroduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Army-Navy  Nurses  Act  of 
1947  to  provide  for  the  appoinUnent  of 
male  persons  as  nurses  In  the  united 
States  Army  Reserve. 

As  you  know,  the  armed  serviced  have 
never  given  commieslfms  to  men  who 
have  had  full  nursing  training,  but  hava 
used  them  as  corpsmen,  wardmen.  and 
specialists  of  various  khids,  with  the 
ratings  of  enlisted  men.  In  many  cases 
the  Qualified  man  nurse  finds  lilmself 
assigned  to  some  du^  which  has  no  re- 
lation whatsoever  to  his  nursing  train- 
ing. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  wa«t« 
our  nurse  power  in  this  fashion. 

Several  weeks  ago  when  I  introdneed 
my  nursing  education  bill,  H.  R.  3850.  I 
called  attention  to  the  serious  shortage 
of  hurses.  May  I  point  out  at  this  time 
that  giving  the  male  nurse  recognition 
in  (he  armed  services  would  have  a  strong 
influence  on  encouraging  more  well- 
qualified  young  men  to  enroU  in  schools 
of  nursing.  We  can  use  all  the  nurses 
we  can  get.  male  or  female. 

When  called  to  active  duty  the  man 
nurse  who  Is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve,  as  provided  in  this 
act.  would  be  onmmisKionfri  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  and  would  be  given  the  same 
status  as  women  nurses.  The  creation 
of  su(di  a  reserve  would  insure  an  Im- 
mediately useful  group  of  reserve  ofll- 
ceis.  The  man  nurse  Would  be  par- 
ticularly useful  In  the  mental  patimt 
wards. 

For  every  100  men  nurses  eommis- 
skmed.  lOT  women  nurses  could  remain 
in  civilian  hospitals  as  key  nursing  per- 
sonnel. There  Is  an  Important  need  for 
men  In  both  the  military  and  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  members  of  the  military  and 
they  are  in  agreement  that  men  nurses 
who  possess  the  same  quaUfieatlons  as 
women  nurses  should  be  accorded  the 
same  r^hts  and  privileges  in  the  armed 
services  as  are  accorded  womea  The 
creation  of  a  Male  Nurse  Reserve  In  con- 
nection with  th«  Army  Nurse  Cocpe  is  a 
practteal  vajof  xichUuUy  «tei 
personnel  witfacot  oempltrating  the 
mlxilstraOoB  proUeiH  ovenBueh. 
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It  if  my  hopt  thftt  the  GMBmlttM' en 
Anaad  SenrloM  will  taka  MUon  on  thii 
matter  al  an  tarlj  data. 


Melwqrck  DatiM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'   HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

ovoAuroaifU 

ZN  TBI  BOUn  OF  RBPRKOTNTATIVlfl 

Thur$day.  AprU  2. 1953 

lir.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
010. 1  tnelude  the  following  letter: 

BAaLiT>DATiMoif  Motta  Oc 
MUmmiiM,  Wit^  MwrcK  §,  1983. 

MBoa.  KvnBT  B.  Bcuoon. 
CONtfrMtffum  from  CaUfomiOt 
JtovM  OJlM  »%U4in9, 
WuMhingUm,  D,  C. 

DMA  Sa:  Thla  rtttra  to  oonTenetloa  in 
your  oOm  Uat  WMnMtf ay. 

VortwAataly  for  us.  ychi  and  a  lot  of  other 
nrinffteimin  tad  Soneton  art  not  boltottra 
la  free  trade  end  you  ttUl  havt  the  Intwene 
of  AmwloMi  laduatry  and  labor  at  heart.  Za 
othar  words,  you  art  with  ua  100  paroent. 
Wa  naad  aU  tha  taalp  we  oan  |at  and  are 
diOy  iratatul. 

While  IB  your  6a«e  I  toM  you  about  the 
manipulation  of  tha  duty  on  Anarloaa 
moteroyeloa  Into  Australia  ofar  a  parlod  of 
yaara  aad  you  aakad  ma  to  ftva  you  thla  In- 
feraeatlea  la  tha  form  oC  a  letter  u  you 
wlahed  to  make  uae  of  It, 

•aok  la  tha  twentlea  tha  duty  oa  Amarl- 
eaa  motweyolaa  lato  Auitralla  waa  10  per- 
eeat  aad  oa  Irltlah  motoreyelei,  10  pereeat, 
M  that  time  the  Brltlah  pound  wee  aome- 
where  near  per.  Our  oratorayelaa  were  far 
beMai  far  Auetrallaa  road  ooaditioaa  thaa 
the  IHtlah,  aad  furthermore,  maay  motor* 
eyelee  4a  Auelrella  were  uaed  for  delivery 
purpeeee  aad  Rarley-OeTMaoa  owloreyelea 
were  Ideal  tor  lerrtee  of  that  klad.  Tha  to- 
aereeal  prefereatlal  duty,  therefore,  did  not 
hurt  ue,  ItM  Auemilaa  huilaem  waa  par* 
tieularly  valuable  to  ue,  beeauae  It  eaaka  la 
our  wlatartlme  whea  our  dooMetle  aalea  aat* 
uraUy  ware  alow, 

TtM  HMtorcycla  dutlaa  late  Auatralla  ware 
redueed  by  10  pereeat,  OMklai  the  duVr  oa 
Amerteaa  motMoyelee  10  paroaat,  whUa  Brlt- 
lah amioreyelae  were  adaUtted  fiee,  whleh 
WM  pifteetb  all  rlfht.  ItMre  wee  atui  the 
lO'aereeat  dlBereaee  but  we  had  ao  dlA- 
eutb  la  eveieemlat  It.  taveial  yeeie  lalw 
the  dutlee  ea  SMiereyelei  were  laereaaed  by 
•0  pereeaV  aad  1%  deee  aol  take  a  aaathaeaa- 
tlelaa  to  kaow  that  ^trttea  you  laereaae  to 
pereeat  by  iO  pereeat  you  |et  a  duty  of  to 
pereeat,  but  whea  you  laereaae  ao  duty, 
whleh  applied  oa  Brltlah  motoreyelee,  by  10 
pereeat,  you  etlU  let  aothlng,  aad  that  wee 
very  elever,  aad  It  praetleally  put  ue  out  of 
the  AuetraUaa  BMurfcat,  We  eould  ovaroome 
a  tO-pareeat  prataraatlal,  but  a  lo-pareant 
prafarantlal  waa  prohlbltlva. 

At  tha  Oanava  Oonfaranea  aoma  yaara  ago 
Britain  magnanlmoualy  allmlnatad  tha  duty 
on  motorcydaa  into  Australia,  so  that  Brit- 
Ish  and  American  motorcycles  were  on  a 
par — no  duty.  However,  since  that  time  our 
dealers  in  Australia  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  Import  license  on  one  single  Hsrley- 
Davidson  motorcycle,  so  the  removal  of  the 
duty  was  a  sham.  It  was  typical  of  Britain's 
Idea  of  reciprocity. 

Prior  to  1930  the  duty  on  motorcycles  Into 
the  United  States  wss  25  percent,  the  duty 
Into  Kngland  was  38  V^  percent,  and  under 
the  eoxmtervalUng  provision  of  o\ir  tariff,  we 
ohargad  S3V^  percent  into  this  country.  At 
the  time  the  Bmoot-Hawley  Act  was  passed 
our  president  went  to  Washington  (he  prob- 


ably waa  on  tha  sama  train  with  Raary  Vord'a 
grandfather)  and  auggastad  to  Oongraaa  that 
tha  duty  on  motorcyolaa  be  reduoad  to  10 
pereant.  but  that  wa  retain  the  oountarvall- 
Ing  provision,  so  that  if  other  nations  didnt 
follow  our  gesture  in  reducing  tha  tariff,  we 
would  charge  them  as  much  as  they  charged 
us.  Nobody  redueed  tha  duty,  so  we  kept  on 
charging  88  H  percent  untU  1984,  when  tha 
Great  White  V^ther  decreed  that  oountar- 
vaillng  provisions  were  obnoxious  to  other 
countries  and  they  were  eliminated  from  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  That  made  the  duty 
into  the  United  SUtes  10  percent  irraapeo- 
tlve  of  how  much  others  charged  us. 

Since  World  War  II  it  has  been  abaolute- 
ly  impoeslbls  fcr  us  to  ship  a  motorcycle  to 
England  because  the  ftiglish  Oovemment  re- 
fuses to  issue  Import  permits.  One  of  the 
members  of  our  firm  was  going  to  make  a 
preeent  of  a  new  model  to  our  inactive 
dealer  in  London,  strictly  on  a  friandahip 
basis.  The  transaction  in  no  way  involved 
payment  in  dollars  because  it  waa  to  be  an 
outright  gift  from  ICr.  Arthur  Davldaon  to 
his  friend,  Sir  Duncan  Watson.  Tha  British 
Oovemment  refused  to  laaua  tha  Import  11- 
cenaa  because  it  was  contrary  to  tha  import 
policy.  The  Import  Ucenaa  could  not  be  re- 
fused oa  account  of  tha  shortage  of  doUara 
becauaa  ao  dollars  ware  involved. 

Several  yaara  ago  llaj,  B.  B.  Watllag,  vkaa- 
aglag  dlreetoe  of  the  Brltlah  Cycle  aad  Mo- 
toreyole  llanufaoturars'  and  Traders'  Union. 
Ltd..  wrote  us  and  aakad  us  what  our  raaotloa 
would  be  if  the  Brltlah  motorcycle  manufac- 
turara  suggeatad  to  their  Oovarnmaat  that 
tha  duty  OB  motorcydaa  lato  Bagland  be  re- 
duced to  10  percent  Wa  wrote  Major  Wat- 
ling  that  a  reduction  In  duty  to  10  pereeat 
maaat  abeolutely  aothlag  ualasa  tha  BrlUah 
Ooveramaat  at  tha  same  time  agreed  to  al- 
low ui  to  ship  motorcydaa  lato  the  British 
Xslea.  la  other  worda.  to  great  loiport  U- 
caaaea.  We  told  Major  WaUlag  that  with- 
out aaauraaoe  of  that  kind  we  would  eoa- 
aMer  the  offer  of  the  Brltlah  motorcyde 
maauf  aoturera  to  reduce  the  duty  to  10  per- 
eeat aa  merely  a  geature  ea  their  pari  to 
try  to  proteet  their  owa  rate  of  duty  of  10 
pereeat  lato  the  Ualted  Itatee.  Xa  other 
worda,  they  were  appareatly  beeomlBg  fear- 
ful that  the  10  pereeat  rate  lato  theOalted 
■tatee  might  go  up  aad  la  order  to  foreatall 
that  they  offered  ue  10  pereeat  Into  laglaad 
with  the  definite  kaowiedge  that  ao  Import 

K route  would  be  fortheomlng  anyhow  ao 
at  we  would  be  getting  nothiag,   That  la 
aaothar  etample  of  British  reelproetty, 

Thiit  li  the  lafereaatlen  you  toM  ue  yea 
would  like  to  have  «ad  we  hope  it  win  be 
uaaful  to  you. 

Very  truly  yeure, 

■abkiT-Oavaeeit  Meeee  Oe,« 
1,  V,  Ovttraer, 


CatliJuMBl  ar  UbettlkBT— A  CarrtclitB 
EXTENSION  OP  MMAIIKS 

HON,  UWRENCE  H.  SMmi 

or  wmoonatM 

ZM  THB  ROUSB  OP  RBPRISBMTATIVIB 

Thursday.  April  2,  1$$S 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  30  I  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRo  a  book  review  by 
Isaac  Don  Levine  of  James  Burnham's 
brilliant,  book  Containment  or  Libera- 
tion? If  often  happens  that  material 
which  we  insert  does  not  square  fully 
with  our  views  but  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy it  has  always  been  my  practice 
not  to  delete  this  material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  article  referred  to. 
the  reviewer  attacks  what  he  has  chosen 


to  eaU  Ukrainian  extremlste.  That  It, 
of  oouree,  hie  langxiage.  It  doee  not 
BQuare  with  my  own  views  on  tha 
Ukrainians  who  are  today  waging  a  hard 
fight  for  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia. 

I  am  soUdly  behind  the  aoUvltlee  of 
that  group  and  have  already  introduced 
a  reeolutlon  asking  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  hearings 
and  request  the  State  Department  to  ex- 
tend diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  My  resolution 
is  numbered  House  Concurrent  Reeolu- 
Uon58. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  this  statement  as 
a  correction  of  any  inference  that  might 
be  impUed  that  I  was  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Levine  regarding  the  Ukraine  and 
Byelonisaia.  The  work  of  thla  group 
should  continue. 


Locldaf  Ike  Bara  After  Uie  Haree  li 
StoleB~"Noae  la  BUad  as  TiMee  Wka 
?nil  Not  See;  Naae  ea  Daaf  ai  Tkatt 
Wka  WUl  Not  Hear** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  DIES 


ZN  TBI  B0U81  OP  BIPBBBBMTATIVB8 
Thariday.  AprU  I.  ilM 

Mr.  DIBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  now 
generally  reoognlaed  that  oommunlam  Is" 
a  BMUor  threat  to  our  freedom.  Our 
Oovemment  ia  expandlni  Irreplaeeabla 
youth  and  untold  bUllona  to  moot  this 
threat. 

The  tratody  ia  thai  thla  threat  oould 
have  been  prevented  If  our  leaderahip 
had  not  been  blind  and  deaf  to  the  dan« 
lera  of  oooimuniam. 

On  June  t,  IMI,  my  bill  to  oxoludt  and 
deport  Oommunlat  allana  paaaed  the 
Houee  of  Repreaentatlveo  but  waa  aty- 
mled  in  the  tenata.  At  that  Ume,  there 
ware  10,000  Communigta  in  the  United 
ttatea,  VO  peroent  of  whom  waro  aUana 
and  would  have  bean  mportod  if  my 
bill  had  beoome  a  law.  Communial 
aianla  who  onlsred  our  oountiy  ainos 
IMI,  and  who  apearheaded  tha  Xram* 
Un*B  auoeeaafui  eapionaia  and  prapa* 
ganda  aottvitiea  in  Amarloa,  wouM  havt 
been  exeiuded.  The  Communial  oon« 
apiraey  in  Amertoa  would  have  bean 
nlMied  in  the  bud,  and  the  Oommuniata 
woul*l  have  been  unable  to  atoal  our 
vital  aeortta  and  influenoe  our  foreign 
policy  in  favor  of  Ruaeia. 

In  my  speech  to  the  House  submlttinff 
this  bill.  I  discussed  in  detail  the  Krem- 
lin's ultimate  objective  of  world  conquest 
and  their  methods  to  attain  this  goal.  I 
exposed  the  subsidiary  and  frontal  or- 
ganizations of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States  as  they  existed  and 
operated  in  1932. 

From  1938  to  1945.  the  Dies  committee 
exposed  the  Communist  conspiracy  In 
numerous  and  widely  publicized  hear- 
ings and  reports,  and  in  hundreds  of 
speeches  which  I  made  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  wlilch  I  wrote.    In  fact,  no  in- 
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vesUgatlon  In  history  ever  received  so 
mueh  puhlloity.  We  told  the  oountry 
that  there  were  aevertU  thouaand  Com- 
munlflts  In  the  Oovemment.  that  aome  of 
the  moet  powerful  unions  were  under 
Communist  control  or  influenoe.  and 
that  several  million  fuIllUe  Amerieans 
were  members  of  Communist  frontal  or* 
ganlzatlons.  We  warned  the  Govern* 
ment  what  would  happen  if  our  recom* 
mendatlons  to  clean  house  were  ignored. 
No  government  in  history  ever  received 
ao  mueh  advance  warning. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  proof  and  warn- 
ing, our  leaders  closed  their  eyee  and 
ears  to  the  truth  and  eralked  blindly  into 
the  Communist  trap.  Now  mllltona  of 
innocent  people  must  pay  the  bilL 

After  onr  horse  waa  stolen,  our  leaders 
woke  up  and  locked  the  ham.  There 
are  a  half -doaen  oongreaaional  commit- 
tees evaluating  the  dasaaae  done. 

Even  if  we  eannot  raoover  the  horee  or 
undo  the  eoetly  damage,  perhape  our 
children  will  leara  the  leeson  we  forgot: 

Btamal  vlgUanoa  la  tha  prloa  of  liberty.  X» 
govara  le  to  loreeei^  to  torewara,  and  te 
Xorearaa. 


TsMs  Ckasiker  tf  fBrngiitN  Urges 
Repeal  of  Biy  AsMfksB  Ad 

EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANKLSMITO 

Of  TBI  IO!Jtl  Of  BVNHINT  AITTM 

Wadwsiisir.  ApHI  I.  JfU 

Mr.BMITHofMlMlaaippI,  Mr.Epssk- 
sr,  under  unsnimmM  eonssnl,  X  ineiuds 
the  foUowlM  tallsr  from  Mr.  Wayne  1. 
KaiMla.  eMoulive  saaaaier  of  Iho  ToMs 
Ohambsr  of  Oommoroei 

Toueo  OiuMaa  or  OoatMseeai. 
releda.  OAla.  Merelt  M.  UN. 
Hoa.  laAMK  E  ■Mnn, 
Jfeeae  0|l«f  BulMtaf^ 

Vesklaftoa,  A,  0,   * 

fioMi  OeMaaaMiiiM  iMmit  The  boeid  of 
trualeee  at  the  laiede  Oheaahec  of  OeMMiai 
leaoeMneada  peaeate  of  «.  m.  til.  a  Mil  le 
repeal  tha  Buy  Aaaerleaa  Aol,  aal  oahp  ee  a 
worthwhile  atap  la  the  dlreetloa  of  ^%aie 
taeteed  e(  eM'*  but  alao  aa  eCeetlve  aMana 
•f  veduela%  the  eeel  at  Oeverameat  eepeadl* 
lurea  uader  preeeal  pneureaieat  poUelee, 

Aa  yeti  knew,  ttae  Buy  AsaeHeea  Ael  le- 
qulree  that  an  Oemrameat  pureheeie  be 
made  trees  Oalted  tlatee-domklled  Anne  el* 
eapi  uadar  uauaual  ehreuoMtaaeae.  Theeoa- 
eiUona  ot  Septaeitoa  and  wldaapraed  uaaea- 
ploynant  that  orlgtaally  gava  rlaa  %o  thB 
typa  ot  lagtalatloB  hava  long  oaaaad*to  aslet. 

Tha  twaal  of  this  act  would  maan  that  tha 
tTnltad  ttataa  OovamBiaat  eould  maka  aeo- 
nomlo  purehaaaa  abroad,  thus  aavlng  tax 
dollars,  already  a  aerloua  burden  on  tha  do^ 
meatlo  aoonomy.  In  addition,  tbe  money 
apent  abroad  muBt.  oi  neeeaalty.  return  to 
thla  country  to  be  spent  for  United  Stataa 
products,  thus  making  possible  a  reduction 
of  outright  aid  to  foreign  countries. 

Tha  early  passage  of  such  a  bill  would,  wa 
are  sure,  have  a  powerful  psychological  effect 
on  the  tree  nations  of  the  world  aa  a  prao- 
tlcal  demonstration  of  this  country's  Inten- 
tion to  promote  Intamattoaal  aoonoralo  co- 
operation. 

Sincerely  youn. 

WaTWI  B.  KAXMJk, 

Executive  Munagtr, 


Tka  CoaJsg  Lbb4  Grab 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiIARKS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

ov  uamxuttk 
ZM  IBB  HOU8I  or  BBPRBaSMTATXVBS 

Thursday.  April  2, 1952 

Ur.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  was  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  reclamation  service.  Estab- 
lished under  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, we  have  seen  a  half  century  devoted 
to  conservation,  wise  use  of  public  lands 
and  development  of  natural  reeouroea. 
In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  March  SO 
Issue  of  the  New  Leader,  Mr.  Vernon 
Carter  raiaee  the  question  of  whether  a 
policy  of  more  than  90  years  is  going  to 
he  reversed.  He  poeea  a  queetion  ttiat  ia 
of  genuine  oonoem  to  many  of  us  from 
the  public  land  Btatea  of  the  Weal.  Tin- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  iot 
dude  Mr.  Carter's  article: 

Tva  OoMwe  Lam  Oa^a 

Ttdalaada  la  only  tha  baglaalng  Pidarel 
parka  aaay  be  aoM  aaxt. 

Tha  «ldalaB(U<oU  blU  ia  la  tha  hopper,  aad 
unlaw  a  aUraela  happana.  It  woi  baooeaa  tha 
law  ot  tha  lead.  Whaa  the  tauaeaaely  val- 
aaUe  edaaora  laada  are  tunMd  over  to  tha 
Btatea  ot  Oalllenala.  Iioalalaae.  ead  Tiaaa, 
tha  elook  wm  ba  aat  baek  SO  yaara.  Per  thla 
wUl  BMrk  tha  Brat  levanal  ot  poUoy  aat  by 
Oongraaa  with  tha  pasaaga  of  tha  Poreat  Ba- 
earve  Set  ot  ISSl  %o  huabasd  tha  pubUe 
laada  aad  aot  give  thaea  away  la  wholesale 
graata  to  ttatsa,  raUroeda,  and  eoUegee.  aad 
through  theaa  te  ipecalaleie,  ikBker,  aad 
eettia  beroaei  eoppar  aad  eleel  klapi 

llie  Btelae  reeetvli«  titia  te  tldelaads  ell 
wlh  peekebly  leeae  theia,  tor  a  plttaaea  et 
leMdues  to  the  big  eu  eoeapaalee.  Not  ealy 
wUl  a  relatively  aaaaU  freupreaa  a  big  proAt, 
but  the  petroleasa  d^oeite  wUl  be  auMUy 
exploited,  lust  as  tha  aaasalAeent  toreats 
oaee  owaad  by  the  Itataa  have  baea  deci- 
mated aad  the  sreaalaads  Bnnreeii  aad 
treddea  to  duet,  itete  leads  have  taverlably 
beea  lalaed  laetead  et  beiag  ueed  with  aa 
eye  to  the  future. 

The  Hdalaada  grab,  howenr.  Is  merely  the 
etart  ot  a  widely  espeelad  raid  ea  Pederal 
laada.  It  B  well  ter  us  te  knew  the  tre- 
mendous alas  et  tJaele  ■eaa'e  eetata  aad  tha 
etesseitng  wealth  whleh  the  people  et  the 
VaKed  Btatei  elaad  te  loea  it  UiU  new  akui* 
guggery  la  aueeeerful. 

The  Pederel  Ooveramant  aew  ewae 
Mt,gOO,000  aeree  ot  lead,  administered  by 
the  tottowlni  afaaeleB) 

IflguNe  la  mimess  et  eeiee) 
Bweeu  etiMd  liaaefeaeeat........  tm.% 

Pereet  Bervlee&mK*Bmmm>»»»s«sM— ••  lav.e 
omoe  ot  tadlaa  AfaBe...M— •m».«.  SS,t 
Natloaal  Park  aarvieaw.....«MM....-    IS.  S 

Bureau  ot  BaolaaiaUoa...^........*     S,  i 

BoU  Ooaaarvatloa  Sarvloe.^^..^.....     Y.  B 

Tlah  and  WUdllfa  Ssrvloa.^... — .»•     S.  t 
War  and  Navy  Dapartaaanta...........    SS.  1 

Other  aganclaa.....~........>.— >—     S-0 

Most  of  thaae  laada  are  tn  tba  11  Western 
SUtas.  In  fact,  eo  peroent  of  tha  area  at 
those  BUtaa  Is  held  hy  ths  Faderal  GoTsm- 
msnt. 

We  need  not  worry  about  tha  holdings  ct 
the  military  departments,  or  ol  tha  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Serrtee.  whleh  administers  only  hlrd 
or  game  ref  viges.  or  at  the  Soil  CooasrTatkm 
Service,  which  owns  submarglnal  farmlanrta 

It  Is  too  late  to  fret  over  the  Bureau  at 
Ziand  Management's  acreage,  whleta  consists 
mainly  of  relaUvaly  low-tralaed  graaln. 
In  the  mountalnoua  parts  of  the  West.  !»• 
SOth  Congress,  however,  took  oara  ot  tlUa 


portion  ot  Uaela  Semi  doesam  by  amaaeu* 
latlng  eha  Taylor  Oimali«  abs,  aad  taread  the 
Bureau  ot  hand  Maaagemaaa  to  vaat  oonWol 
la  advtaovy  boar^  eoatrolleS  by  tSM  sbaap 
aad  eaStla  OMa.  Maoa  taoy  hava  tha  aaa  oC 
theaa  laa«a  for  aagtigtbta  faaa.  tha  latter  ara 
eoBtaae  to  lat  tha  fetwal  OovamnMat  owa 
aad  analatatn  tham. 

But  witaia  tha  Baraau  ot  Land  Maaaga* 
ment^  holdings  ara  a  million  aoraa  ot  valu- 
able f  eraat  landi  in  Oragoa  aad  Oallf  oralih- 
ratrleved  by  tha  Psdarai  Oovammant  after 
baring  baan  deadad  to  uaserupuloua  rallroaa 
promotera  upon  wliloh  the  lumbermaa  ara 
easting  oovotous  syas.  Although  tha  Buraaa 
or  Land  Managament  la  aaUlng  tha  timber 
at  fairly  low  prloas,  tha  land  grabbers  would 
Uka  to  aoqulra  this  aoraaga,  with  Ito  hlgh- 
valua  Douglaa  fir  and  rMatad  apa^aa.  Strong 
praaaura  la  niaatfaat  In  Oregon  to  persuade 
Ooagress  to  dead  tha  Oregon  and  OaUfomla 
tends  to  the  Statea.  Blaea  Btota  Oovam- 
aamta.  aapaelally  la  tha  Waal,  ara  xkotedoualy 
aeaaneble  So  tha  preaaute  ot  private  antar- 
prlaa,  tha  I  million  aoraa  might  be  plakid 
up  for  a  song  If  Oongraaa  follows  up  tha  tide- 
lands  deal  bv  yteidthg  thim  lb  tha  BUtaa. 

Not  much  hope  tor  tha  land  grebbars  Ilea 
hi  tha  Xndtea  teads^  tial«a  the  ladlaa  Bu- 
reau's polldaa,  llsad  by  tha  Booaavalt  and 
Trumaa  adaUnlstratlona,  li  reversed.  Indian 
lands  have  been  safaguardad  In  tha  paat  so 
Tears,  and  oooaalonal  steals  by  white  man 
Mve  geiweenybeea  uaeevered  ead  the  eul* 
prtta  pfoeeoutao. 

The  national  paifes  ottar  batter  proapaeta 
tor  tba  veated  Intsreata.  With  hlgh-creda 
timber  la  private  owaerahlp  baoomlng  aoaroa, 
tha  vaat  amouats  el  lumbar  that  oould  be 
ealeetlvaly  logged  la  tha  aatleaal  parka,  ao- 
ooedlag  to  aoma  Xoreatara,  would  be  In  graal 
damaad,  Strenuous  efforts  have  baea  oiade 
in  recent  yeere.  tor  esample,  te  open  up  the 
magnlfteeat  rala  tereets  la  the  Oiymple  Na- 
tloaal Perk  la  Waehlngtea,  eaterged  by  Prael- 
deatlVaoMMilahlelealdayelaQmee.  New- 
tea  Drury,  lekee*  head  of  the  Natloaal  Perk 
Bsrrlee,  aad  his  supsiisen  Oenred  Wlrth,  re- 
sisted this  pressure,  Aa  Biseahewer  ap- 
pointee miMhi  be  aaere  eeespUaat. 

OoaeervaQoalsts  fear  that,  it  the  himber- 
iaea*i  aawe  lavede  the  Oiymple  Natloaal 
Park.  It  wlU  meaa  the  ead  of  Ahe  aatleaal- 
peit  phlleeephy  whleh  has  prevailed  tor  over 
half  a  eeahvy.  theep  aad  eeltle  mea  will 
deaiaad  aad  parhape  receive  equal  pMvl- 
lagee  ter  eiemple,  parte  et  Teaemlta  Na- 
tloaal Perk  were  prtiee  graelng  lead  beSore 
It  eeaae  lato  Pedeml  ownnehla.  The  aeeale 
aad  leeieatloael  values  et  the  perbe  will 
dataflorata  uadir  lateaelve  laad  uee« 

Ihs  ma)er  thrust  at  the  laad  grebbeie, 
however,  la  directed  at  the  Poreet  ■ervloa. 
whleh  has  a  spleadid  record  et  alSMat  10 
yeare  et  adsAlalstenaf  Ite  vest  doaaala  on 
a  bean  et  eeaaemtlve  use,  ths  aetlohsl 
fereeta  la  fast,  ere  srebably  the  beet  eaam- 

E A  la  the  irerMl  ot  Ooverameat  lead  admla- 
tered  eeeerdlag  te  eoaeervatm,  aot  ea^ 
ploltatlve.  prlaelplee. 

The.  OBNOag  gua  la  the  eaaspalga  to 
weakea  the  Foreet  ■ervtei  was  ftred  ey  Laur- 
anea  P.  tM,  wealdaat  et  the  Vailed  Sutae 
Chamber  ot  Oommaree.  la  a  apaeoh  before 
tha  National  Lumbar  Maautaeturera  Aaao- 
etatlon  shortly  after  tha  election.  Mr.  Lea 
propoaad  that  a  study  be  made  by  Oongresa, 
"by  departaaata,  of  the  Vstfaral  raal-asuta 
inventory,  to  thie  and  that  aU  ptoparfty  whtoh. 
in  tha  publle  Interest.  Is  bsst  adapted  to  prt- 
vate  ownership  bs  oOsred  for  sale  as  soon  as 
possible  and  thus  be  placed  on  tbe  tax  rolls 
and  In  produetlTe  uss  by  private  anterprtoe.** 
His  plan  Is  beautifully  simple:  Congress, 
after  completing  this  study,  would  ptepara 
legislation  to  seU  all  ct  Uncle  Sam's  reel 
estate.  aaoepC  for  ttw  "naSknal  parks  •  •  • 
Tesearcaimii^  Jmialed  lan^  iMiiMssry  for 
watershed  proteetkm.  certain  mllttary 
vattonsw  and  atmUar  araea  (thstt) 
are  bsst  adapted  to  PKleral  ewaan 

Otaacly.  Sfr.  Lee  has  ■mtatfy  la 
at  I 
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eontatn  th6  bulk  ef  th«  best  comBMreial 
forest  land*  In  the  Western  States.  That  he 
was  atanlng  hla  guna  at  the  Forest  Bodice 
was  made  evident  at  the  meeting  which 
cheered  him  when  he  departed  from  his  pre- 
pared  script  to  accuse  Chief  Forester  McArdle. 
who  was  a  guest  at  the  head  table,  of  nin- 
nlng  an  arbitrary  and  willful  bureau  whose 
program  ot  land  acquisition  and  forest  man- 
agement brooked  restraint  from  no  one. 

Mr.  Lee  entitled  his  speech  "A  Way  Back 
to  Land  Freedom,"  but  It  was  really  a  pro- 
gram for  despoiling  public  property  and 
turning  over  assets  now  owned  by  all  the 
people  to  a  prtrlleged  few.  It  Is  up  to  Amer- 
icans to  keep  close  watch  on  their  property, 
whethCT  It  be  multlpiirpose  dams  (which 
former  OE  President  Charles  E.  Wilson  wants 
the  Government  to  sell  to  private  enterprise) , 
grazing  lands,  forest  lands,  or  other  valuable 
resoiirces.  The  land  grabbers  have  many 
stratagems  at  their  beck  and  call.  We  must 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  them  and  mobilize  all  our 
pOUtlcal  strength  if  we  are  to  thwart  their 


Kb«w  Tow  GoTenuneat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.MARGUERITE  SUIT  CHURCH 

or  ZLLOrois 

ZN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  2. 1955 

ISn.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKo,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  I  am  continuing  with 
the  ninth  in  the  special  Blnow  Tour  Gov- 
ernment aeries  which  appeared  recently 
In  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  This  article 
was  written  by  John  Pisher  and  de- 
scribes the  organization  and  work  of  the 
Z^partment  of  Commerce. 

The  article  follows: 

OoMmcs  Jos:  To  Kbcp  Tab  ow  Natiom's 
TaAW»— AcnvnxBs  Oovm  Lawd,  Sca.  amo 
An 

(By  John  Fisher) 

(This  Is  the  ninth  article  of  a  series  on  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  growth.  The  10th,  on  the  Labor  De- 
partment, wUl   appear  tomorrow.) 

WASBiircnoN,  IkCarch  8. — ^The  Commerce 
Department  today  acts  as  a  doctor  check- 
ing the  pulse  of   the  Nation. 

Its  farflung  activities  cover  the  land,  the 
sea,  and  the  air.  It  counts  the  people,  fore- 
casts the  weather,  keeps  track  of  the  Na- 
tion's trade  and  promotes  commerce,  regu- 
lates the  airways,  builds  and  operates  ships 
and  barge  lines,  charts  coastal  waters,  and 
Investigates  earthquakes,  engages  In  re- 
search and  establishes  national  standards  of 
length  and  mass,  helps  build  public  roads. 
Issues  patents  and  registers  trade-marks. 

At  one  time  it  also  had  fish  and  light- 
hoiises  under  Its  wing,  but  no  more. 

SSTASLISHXO  IN    l»OS 

On  February  14,  1003,  Congress  established 
a  Department  of  Conunerce  and  Labor,  di- 
recting it  **to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce;  the 
nUnlng,  manufacturing,  shipping,  fishery  in- 
dustry; and  the  transportation  fsdlltles  of 
the  United  States." 

During  the  ensuing  years,  some  of  these 
functions  were  shoved  arotind  somewhat 
and  wound  up  In  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

On  March  4,  1918,  labor  functions  were 
transferred  to  a  new  department  as  separate 
Departments  oX  Commerce  and  Labor  were 


estabMsheih  But  as  th»  Nation  grew,  the 
Commerce  Department  kept  expanding  to 
survey  and  Inventory  the  country's  develop- 
ment. 

ylTTT-OIfS  THOVBAMO  THKOC  HTTinHnD  AlVB 
SBVSMTT-eBVKM    ON    PATBOU. 

In  1903.  the  combined  Commerce  and  La- 
bor Departments  had  10,125  employees.  In 
1013.  the  new  Commerce  Department  had 
8.788  on  its  payroU.  At  the  end  of  1953.  the 
Department  had  51,377  employees,  not  coimt- 
Ing  5.362  seamen  in  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  monthly  payroll  In  excess  of 
119  million. 

In  metropolitan  Washington  alone  the 
Department  occupies  3.877.653  square  feet  of 
office  space  in  33  buildings.  In  the  1953 
fiscal  year  the  Department  spent  $979,145,893. 
According  to  the  latest  budget  estimates. 
It  wUl  spend  $1,097,369,167  this  year  and 
$1,031,372,777  next  year. 

In  addition  to  its  usual  peacetime  func- 
tions of  fostering  the  development  of  Indxis- 
try,  transportation  and  commerce,  the  De- 
partment now  administers  priority  and  al- 
location controls  over  scarce  materials 
through  the  National  Production  Authority, 
and  administers  export  controls. 

TRANSFOBTATION    POLICT    CXMTCB 

In  1949  a  commission  headed  by  former 
President  Hoover,  who  was  Commerce  Secre- 
tary from  1931-38,  recommended  drastic  re- 
organisation moves  to  make  the  Department 
the  principal  Government  agency  charged 
with  development  and  safegxiardlng  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  system.  As  a  result, 
the  Department  gained  control  over  mari- 
time activities  and  public  roads  and  Is  now 
the  transportation  policy  center  In  the  Oov- 
smment. 

Under  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secretary  and  later  as 
President,  the  Department  expanded  its  Ju- 
risdiction and  activities,  including  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Patent  Office  and  Bureau  of 
Mines  <  later  transferred  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment ) .  Mr.  Hoover  stepped  up  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  De- 
partment also  added  new  services  for  the 
budding  radio  and  aviation  Indxistrles. 

■CTBACK    IN   FBBSTIGX 

The  Department  siiffered  a  setback  In 
prestige  under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, largely  because  New  Deal  favorites  were 
put  in  charge,  including  Harry  L.  Hopkins. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  and  Averell  Harriman. 
Jesse  H.  Jones,  a  Texas  conservative,  headed 
the  Department  from  1940  to  1945.  He  was 
fired  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Inaugura- 
tion Day  1945  to  make  a  place  for  Wallace, 
who  was  dropped  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ninnlng 
mate  In  1944.  Wallace  and  Jones  had  car- 
ried on  a  running  feud.  Wallace  demanded 
Jones'  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
told  Jones,  "I  am  asking  you  to  relinquish 
this  present  post  for  Henry."  He  offered 
Jones  an  ambassadorship,  but  Jones  didn't 
bite.  In  1946  President  Truman  fired  Wal- 
lace for  criticizing  foreign  policy,  and  re- 
placed him  with  Harriman. 

DUXMUAMT   IM   8TECL   8U1T8 

Last  year  the  Department  assumed  an  un- 
usual but  short-lived  function  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  ordered  Government  seizure 
of  the  steel  industry.  However,  then  Com- 
merce Secretary  Sawyer  inunedlately  found 
himself  defendant  in  court  suits  contesting 
the  President's  action.  Sawyer  was  released 
from  this  responsibility  on  June  3,  1953, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  seizure 
action  unconstitutional  In  Its  historic  8  to 
3  decision. 

Today  the  Department  Is  headed  by  Sin- 
clair Weeks,  the  13th  Secretary  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  Department  in  1913. 
Under  him  are  an  Under  Secretary  as  prin- 
cipal deputy,  an  Under  Secretary  for  Trans- 
portation, an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Do- 
mestic  Affairs,   an  Assistant   Secretary   for 


Intsmational  Affairs,  and  an  Assistant  8ec> 
retary  for  Administration. 

In  addition  to  the  major  bureaxis  thers 
are  a  number  of  offices  established  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  An  Office  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices collects  and  makes  available  scientific 
and  technical  data  to  business  and  industry, 
maintaining  a  stockpile  of  some  350,000  tech- 
nical reports,  and  advises  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  on  developments 
and  Inventions  useful  In  defense. 

sxncs  AID  or  nmcNToas 

The  National  Inventors  Council,  created  in 
1040  and  composed  of  inventors  and  scien- 
tists, seeks  the  aid  of  independent  Inventors 
In  solving  technical  problems  for  defense 
purposes. 

The  Business  Advisory  Council,  set  up  in 
1933.  consists  of  businessmen  serving  with- 
out pay  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
Industrial  views  on  Qoverzunent  matters  af- 
fecting business. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  created  by 
Congress  in  1934,  provides  for  establishment, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  foreign  trads 
sones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States 
to  expedite  and  encourage  foreign  oommercs 
and  related  activities. 

Within  the  Department,  the  major  bxireaus 
are  as  follows:  Censxis  Bureau,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce^  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Na- 
tional Production  Authority,  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Weather  Bweau. 

OaiOIK   or  BTntBATIB 

The  origin  and  functions  of  these  bureaus 
may  be  sununarlzed  as  follows: 

Census  Bureau:  Cens\is  taking  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  population  basis  for  ap- 
portioning Representatives  to  the  Congress 
and  direct  taxes  among  the  States.  A  popu- 
lation cens\is  has  been  taken  every  10  years 
since  1790,  and  since  1810  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  other  subjects. 

The  Bureau  has  served  as  a  permanent 
agency  for  the  collection  of  general  statisti- 
cal Information  since  1902  and  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's major  statistical  agency.  The  last 
population  census  was  taken  in  1960.  la 
addition,  every  6  years  It  takes  a  census  of 
agriculture  and  every  10  years  a  census  of  Ir- 
rigation and  drainage  enterprises.  This  year 
It  is  engaged  in  taking  a  census  of  Indiutry 
and  trifle,  covering  manufacturers,  mining, 
and  other  businesses.  Including  distributors, 
service  establishments,  and  transportation. 
The  Bureau  also  arranges  through  the  State 
Department  for  information  from  foreign 
governments  on  their  censuses. 

CaXATXD  TO  PSOMOTK  TBAOB  j 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce:  This  Bureau  was  created  by  Con- 
gress In  1913  to  promote  and  develop  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  participates  in  Government  policies 
affecting  such  trade,  collects  and  distributes 
economic  data,  and  analyzes  national  busi- 
ness trends.  It  also  administers  the  Govern- 
ment's axport  controls  over  scarce  and  stra- 
tegic commodities  needed  for  defense  p\ir- 
poses.  The  policing  job  on  export  shipments 
Is  done  by  the  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Treas- 
\iry  Department. 

Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads:  This  Is  the  prin- 
clp>al  roadbuilding  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  supervises  Federal  con- 
tributions to  the  States  for  highway  con- 
struction, which  total  $500  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $675  million  each  In 
the  1954  and  1955  fiscal  years. 

BIGHT  HUNOBBD  AND  BIOHTT-BiaHT  ICIIXION  Of 
Am 

Last  year  Congress  passed  legislation  rais- 
ing the  Federal-State  roadbuilding  program 
to  lU  highest  level.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  18,110  miles  of  roads  were  completed 


under  ths  program.  Projsets  tindsr  oon- 
■truotlon  or  approved  totalad  25,284  mllss  at 
a  total  sstlmatsd  cost  of  $1,780,000,000.  In- 
cluding $888  mllUon  in  Fsdsral-ald  funds. 

Annual  authorlaatlons  are  apportioned  to 
the  SUtes  according  to  formulas  prssorlbed 
by  law.  and  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  see- 
ing that  the  funds  are  used  In  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  States  themselves  Initiate 
the  projecU.  prepare  plans,  and  supervise 
construction,  subject  to  Federal  approvaL 
The  Bureau  had  its  origin  as  the  Office  of 
Road  Inquiry,  established  In  1893  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Secretary,  and  has  functioned  since 
then  under  various  names,  first  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  later  in  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  and  since  1940  in  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

BKrOBCBS  AIB  BBSULATIOMB 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Administration;  The 
CAA  was  established  to  encoxirage  the  de- 
velopment of  dvU  aviation  and  air  com- 
merce. It  also  enforces  civil  air  regulations, 
provides  for  the  registration  of  aircraft,  and 
recommends  to  the  CtvU  Aeronautics  Board 
proposed  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  air  safety.  The  CAA  designates  the  Fed- 
eral airways  extending  over  46.000  miles  of 
routes  In  the  United  States  and  Its  posses- 
sions, and  maintains  air  navigation  facilities 
for  day  and  night  operations  over  this  net- 
work. 

The  CAA  operates  the  Washington  national 
airport  and  administers  the  $630  million  Fed- 
eral-aid airport  program,  under  which  Fed- 
eral funds  had  been  granted  to  2 J86  projects 
at  1,160  airports  up  through  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  CAA  also  operates  a  training,  re- 
search, and  development  program  In  con- 
nectloQ  with  dvU  aviation. 


ow  «DA 

Cbast  and  Oeodetle  Survey:  Congress 
authorized  a  survey  of  the  United  States 
coast  in  1807.  In  1871  It  provided  for  exten- 
sion of  geodetic  work  across  the  Nation  and 
7  years  later  ths  agency  changed  iU  name 
from  Coast  Survey  to  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Sxirvey. 

Beginning  in  1935  the  agency  wss  chsrged 
with  Investigating  and  reporting  on  earth- 
quakes, a  job  which  the  Weather  Bureau 
previously  did.  Now  the  agency  surveys  and 
charta  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions,  makes  geodetic  surveys 
In  the  Nation's  interior,  collects  and  pul>- 
lUhes  dau  on  tides  and  currents,  publishes 
aeronauUcal  charts  for  civil  and  military 
aviation,  makes  observations  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  and  Investlgatee  earthquakes 
and  their  destrtictlve  effects. 

Last  year  the  agency  located  more  than 
too  earthquakes  soon  after  their  occurrence, 
using  14.500  Instrument  reports  received 
from  cooperating  stations  In  this  country 
and  abroad. 


BABOB  UNaS  8BBVB  4t  STATBB 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation:  Congress 
created  the  Corporation  In  1934  to  develop 
Inland  waterways  and  operate  Government- 
owned  barge  lines  hauling  freight  on  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri.  nilnoU,  and  Warrior 
Rivers.  Through  jomt  rates  with  railroads 
the  barge  lines  serve  42  of  the  48  States. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  service,  the  Cor- 
poration in  September  1960,  began  an  ex- 
periment in  express  service  carrying  mer- 
chandise In  either  direction  between  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  tran- 
sit time  Is  e>4  days  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans  southbound,  and  lOV^  days  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago  northbound.  In  the  1951 
fiscal  year  the  Corporation  showed  a  smaU 
net  profit  for  the  first  time  since  1988.  but 
last  year  it  sustained  a  loss  of  $836,000,  which 
it  attributed  mostly  to  strikes  affecting  the 
tonnage  carried. 

APumisTBB  smyyiwo  laws 

Maritime  Administration:     The  Maritime 

Administration  and  Federal  Maritime  Board 

becams  part  of  the  Commerce  Department 

under  a  reorganization  order  in  May  1950 


which  abtdlshed  tbe  independent  Maritime 
Commission  after  substantial  orlUclsm  of 
lU  activities.  The  Maritime  Board  and 
Maritime  Administration  are  charged  with 
administering  the  various  shipping  laws  on 
control  of  rates,  services,  practices,  and  agree- 
ments of  common  carriers  by  water.  They 
grant  subsidy  contracts  to  steamship  com- 
panies which  agree  to  operate  vessels  cm.  cer- 
tain trade  routes  deemed  essential  to  the 
Nation's  trade. 

The  Maritime  Administration  also  is  em- 
powered to  build  vessels  to  be  sold  or  char- 
tered to  private  operators  under  construction 
subsidies — the  latest  being  the  new  liner 
United  Statet  delivered  last  year. 

atanrrAnrs  bioht  bbbbbvb  wiMKtB 
The  Maritime  Administration  maintains  8 
reserve  fleets  of  war-built  merchant  ships 
and  4  shipyards  in  standby  condition  for  na- 
tional defense  use.  It  also  conducts  8  Fed- 
eral schools  for  training  men  tor  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  supervises  certain  activi- 
ties at  4  State  maritime  academies.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  agency  chartered  239  Gov- 
ernment-owned ships  and  on  Jvme  SO  had 
188  ships  in  operation  for  mUltary  purposes 
and  1,863  In  the  reserve  fieet. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards;  Established 
by  Congress  in  1001,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  the  principal  Government  agency  for 
fundamental  research  In  physics,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  engineering.  It  has 
custody  of  the  national  standards  of  physical 
measurement  and  has  responsibility  for  im- 
proving methods  for  testing  materials  and 
equipment. 

TVtan  TO  ATOMIC  BBSEABCH 

During  World  War  n  and  since,  the  Bureau 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  research  and 
development  in  the  fields  of  electronic  ord- 
nance and  atomic  energy.  It  also  provides 
an  advisory  service  to  Government  agencies 
on  scientific  and  technical  matters. 

National  Production  Authority;  The  NPA 
was  created  in  September  1960  under  author- 
ity of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  given 
powers  to  establish  priorities  for  defense 
contracts,  allocate  scarce  materials  and  pro- 
duction facilities,  and  requisition  facilities, 
materials,  equipment,  or  supplies  deemed 
necessary  for  the  defense  program.  The 
NPA  was  specifically  charged  with  channel- 
ing critical  materials  to  meet  military  needs 
and  keep  up  m«"<"^""'  civilian  production. 
It  also  carries  out  stockpiling  for  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Last  year  the  NPA  spent 
mam  than  $30  million  and  had  more  than 
4.600  employees. 

Patent  Office:  The  Patent  Ofllee  was  estab- 
lished to  administer  patent  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  in  accordance  with  article  1,  section 
8,  of  the  Constitution. 

ONCB   UWDBB  8TATZ  DKPABTlCKirr 

The  first  patent  law  was  passed  on  April 
10,  1790.  but  tbe  Office  as  a  distinct  bureau 
In  the  State  Department  dates  from  1802 
when  a  Superintendent  of  Patents  was  put 
In  charge.  Congress  passed  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  patent  laws  on  July  4. 1836,  which 
reorganised  the  Office  and  designated  its  head 
as  the  fy>'n "'*—*""*'•  of  Patents.  There  was 
another  general  revision  of  the  patent  laws 
in  1870.  The  Office  was  transferred  from 
State  to  the  Interior  Department  In  184S  and 
to  the  Commerce  Department  In  1926.  In 
addition  to  patents,  the  Office  also  adminis- 
ters the  trade-mark  laws. 

When  patents  are  granted,  printed  copies 
of  the  specifications  and  drawings  are  pre- 
pared and  published.  The  Office  today  main- 
tains ccq;>les  of  more  than  3,500.000  patents 
granted  since  1790.  The  copies  are  kept  In 
stock  for  distribution  and  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Office  also  maintains  a  register  of 
patents  owned  by  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions whleb  are  avaUaMe  for  Ueenstng 
or  sale.       . 


books,  mare  than  44.000  bound  volumes  of 
periodicals  devoted  to  sdenoe  and  tech- 
nolo^.  and  more  than  6  mllUon  copies  of 
patents  Issued  by  foreign  coimtrles.  It  pro- 
vides facilities  for  the  public  In  searching 
and  examining  United  States  patente  and 
their  records.  Operating  cosU  of  the  Office 
last  year  totaled  $13,219,83&  It  received  in- 
oc»M  of  $5380318.  or  44  peroent  ot  the  oper- 
ating costs. 

Weather  Biireau;  A  national  weather  serv- 
ice was  first  established  In  1870  under  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  In  1891  the  weather 
service  was  transferred  to  a  new  Weather 
Bureau  in  the  Agriculture  Department.  In 
1940  the  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

FBOaaS   ABTmCIAL   BATKICAKIHO 

Tbt  Biveau  Is  responsible  for  reporting 
weather  facts  and  information  for  public 
and  private  \ise,  tor  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  weather  forecasts,  warnings,  and 
advices,  for  the  organization  and  operation 
of  specialized  weather  services  required  tor 
safe  air  transportation  and  shipping,  and 
also  gages  river  levels  and  issues  fiood  warn- 
ings. It  issues  weather  information  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  agricult\ire,  collects  and  pub- 
lishes Information  on  climatic  conditions, 
and  supports  meteorological  research  proj- 
ects. 

One  of  Its  newest  responsibtlitles  is  to  in- 
vestigate artificial  ralnmaking.  by  acting  as 
a  clearing  house  for  Information  on  cloud- 
seeding,  analyzing  commercial  ralnmaking 
projects,  and  conducting  laboratory  studies 
of  its  own.  Tbe  Bxireau  says  that  consid- 
erable research  will  be  necessary  to  answer 
many  questions  relating  to  arUfldai  rain- 
making. 

WBATHBB    aCAM 


The  Bureau  Issues  dally  weather  maps, 
bulletins,  and  forecasts.  Usually,  weather 
fcveeasts  are  Issued  four  times  dally  through 
local  offices  to  cover  expected  weather  de- 
velopments in  the  next  36  hours,  but  in  criti- 
cal situations  the  forecasts  are  revised  evwy 
8  hoiirs  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

The  Bureau  is  helped  along  in  its  activities 
by  approximately  10,000  citlsens  who  taks 
weather  obeervatlons  imder  a  cooperative- 
observer  program  with  little  or  no  financial 
compensation.  A  book  entitled  "The  Co- 
operative Weather  Observer,"  has  been  issued 
about  them.  Four  of  the  volunteers  have 
served  as  dally  weather  obeervers  for  more 
than  60  ytars. 


Ab  ATcrafe  Aacricaa's  Reactimi  to  IW 
Tax  Cat  !$$■$ 


THIBTT- 

The  Office  has  a  sdenttflc  Ubraiy  eontatn- 
ing  more  than  87,000  scienttllc  and  tsctinlral 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  MiHBiasiin 

ZN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  following  letter  from  a  MissisBippl 
lady,  whose  reaction  to  one  of  the  issues 
before  Congress  today  ia  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members.  To  avoid  any 
embarrassment  to  this  lady,  I  have  de- 
leted her  name  and  address. 

Mabcb  18.  1958. 
Mr.  Fbawk  B.  Siixth. 
Member  of  Congrest, 

WathingUm,  D.  C. 
Dmb  Mb.  SaOTH:  I  dont  know  bow  yoa 
feel  about  tax  reduction  for  this  year,  but 
may  I  Just  state  my  owb  opinlfon.  as  aooon- 
trf  woman  In  the  smaU-liieanie  bracketf 

Thla  year  taxes  have  hit  ase  banL  «ws  $• 
ttM  traiMUtoa  of  my ; 


1- 


I  ' 
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•  college  gTMtoate  to  •  ^vorklng  girl,  but  X 
feel  that  U  wooM  be  a  btg  mtetake  to  try  to 
r«duoe  taaea  oatU  we  are  more  out  of  the 
woodB  In  the  matter  of  potentUU  wan.  llien 
the  redtictlona  abouMI  first  help  the  smaU 
people  to  the  tower-Income  bracket,  for  it  U 
a  natter  of  food.  Nothing,  and  rent  to  us, 
and  not  )vat  having  to  do  without  some 
luzurtea.  aa  K  would  be  for  the  higher  paid 
folks. 

Some  people  look  upon  the  Oovemment 
as  a  big,  far-o«  body,  which  Is  always  try- 
ing to  do  Bomethlng  to  htfft  the  people,  and 
they  never  stop  to  reaUse  Uiat  the  Qorem- 
ment  Is  each  of  us,  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  what  we  want  or  sometimes,  as  In  the 
ease  of  wars,  that  Is  forced  upon  us.  I  wi^ 
someona  would  start  ao  educational  pro- 
gram. In  tha  schools,  perhape,  to  teach  our 
future  generations  their  personal  part  in  the 
Govenunent. 

Thanks  for  letting  me  ten  my  thoughts. 
Beat  of  luck  to  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely  yours. 

<Mame  (Knitted.) 


TrvMff  •!  Merchaat  Muve  Oficen 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mw  Tone 

IN  THS  BOU6B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday,  April  2,  1953 

Mr.  KBOOH.  Mr.  Opeuker,  since  the 
ertaMWimmt  In  1139  <tl  ttie  mate  Mari- 
time Acadeoqr  at  Klnss  Point.  Long 
Island,  as  the  National  Maritline  Acad- 
emy, anthorlsed  to  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  muv  opinions  pro  and  con 
haiw  been  eapiiised.  It  Is  admitted 
that  asme  ef  the  cut  rent  opinions  are 
Influeneed  bf  forees  in  operation  at  the 
moment.  It  Is  therefore,  I  think,  inter- 
esting that  the  fofloving  tabulation  of 
Questloonalzvs  dreularized  In  1931  be 
made  part  of  the  Ricoaa.  That  tabula- 
tion is  as  follows: 

TkAZMiMO  or  ICncHAMT  IfAsm  Qgruiss 

Orununs  or  tesi 

In  1081  a  committee  mailed  out  8.123 
qiw firiiinalras  on  above  anbject  to  maritime 
Interests  of  the  country;  chambers  of  com- 
merce; educational  institutions;  labor  or- 
ganizations; licensed  officer  personnel  of 
merchant  marine;  War.  Navy,  and  Ckimmerce 
Departments  of  the  Oovemment;  and  others 
In  the  industry  thought  to  have  valuable 
Ideas  om  tte  subject. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Rear  Adm.  H.  I.  Cone.  United  States 
Navy  (retired),  chairman;  BL  B.  Walker, 
American  Steamship  Owners  Association; 
Capt.  W.  J.  Petersen.  Padflc  American 
Stenrwidilp     Owners       Association;      George 

A.  Marr.   Lake  Carriers   Association;    Capt. 

B.  B.  Ubtoy.  master  mariner;  W.  F.  Yatea, 
Marine  Tnglneew  BeneHdal  Association: 
Capt.  J.  r.  IJMUkf .  Neptune  AasociaUon: 
Andrew  Funiaeth.  lateraatioiua  Seamen's 
Union;  Oapt.  J.  H.  Tomb.  New  York  SUta 
Maritime  Academy;  Robert  C.  Tuttle,  Atlan- 
tic Refining  Co.;  J.  P.  Maglll,  New  York  Marl- 
tlsM  Bzcbaaga;  Oomdr.  L.  R.  Butter,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve;  a  W.  Sanders,  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Of  the  8,121  queettonnaires  mailed.  1,188 
Were  returned  unanswered,  nxwt  from  cham- 
bers ot  commerce  and  educational  institu- 
ti«3na.  a  the  number  received,  6,479  were 
tabulated  by  the  committee.  The  resulta 
wen  as  follows: 


1.  Should  there  be  a  national  system  for 
training  oCBcers  for  the  merchant  maitnet 

Yea 5.  r42 

No - Wl 

Indefinite •        97 

Not  answered 189 


Total «.  479 

a.  If  a  national  system  la  establiabed,  do 
you  iavor  a  State  system  in  addition? 

Yea 1. 283 

No 4.  «»1 

Indefinite _—      118 

Not   answered ^ — _.._..— ..^      248 


IMal.. 


6,479 


(Addis  Notc— But  the  States  of  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  and  Califomi* 
still  hold  on  and.  worse,  are  exerting  pressure 
to  abolish  the  Federal  Academy  (for  youth 
ef  4B  States)  at  Kings  Point.) 

3.  Should  the  training  of  oflloers  be  left 
to  the  private  steamship  companies  and  in- 
dividuals to  be  worked  out  and  developed 
according  to  the  trade  and  requlrenaents  of 
each  particular  company  or  Individuals? 

Yes 1.276 

No 4. 730 

Indefinite . 88 

PartiaUy 111 

Optional _. .         63 

Not  answered . -      223 


Total 6, 479 

4.  Shoiild  men  being  trained  for  marina 
engineers  be  encouraged  to  serve  time  in  a 
machine  shop? 
T«a^ ■    ,  ■     5,897 

irJi^jTiitM  ■"rrrrrrrrT.T.     "' "  119 


Not.  answarad. 


..      199 


ToUL 


0,479 


Totid. 


f.  Is  tt  praetleabto  to  i«li»  tba 
qaaUamaooB  or  Cba  pwwnt  Mean— d  oMcars 
toy  flvtng  advanoifd  oour—  of  Instmetlon? 

T«i 4. 994 

We.-..., - ..      fM 

lBd0fllllt#....».... ...... .._....._..«         04 

Optloiial 92 

Mot  aaswarad ^ 71S 

«.4'79 

Do  you  favor  tli*  spadal  training  at 
engineers   on    alaetrlo    drlva    and 
dlesel  engines? 

Tea 8.  SS4 

No 296 

Electric  drlva .^  .... _—  86 

Diesel  »npin»«  23 

Tndeflnlt/i                                ,            .     ,  ■  43 

Optional .  62 

Not  answered 436 


Total 6.479 

7.  Do  you  favor  training  tor  prospective 
engineer  officers  In  shipyards  or  marine  en- 
gine and  boiler  man uf acturing  plants? 

Tea  <botk) 4.611 

No MT 

Shipyards 596 

Marine  engine  and  boUer  manufactur- 
ing  plants .  566 

Optional .    .    ..  88 

Not  answered «•_____ 818 


Total 6, 479 

8.  Do  you  favor  training  of  engineer  offi- 
cers in  electricity  and  refrigeration? 

y«e 5.003 

RefrlgeratlMi .  18 

Electricity 27 

Optional .  g3 

Not  answered ,    , ,  274 


Tbtal 6, 479 


9.  Should  the  instructors  of  tha  tralnlnc 
ships  and  aobooU  be  naval  oAcers  or  mer- 
chant marine  oiBcers  or  dvlUan  Inatructor^ 
or  a  camblnatlan  at  aliff 

Naval  officers ..___.__..      1S3 

Merchant  marine  oSeexa .... .-      984 

Civilians ...........^.        79 

Combination  of  all .  9.  927 

Naval  and  merchant  marine  offioers .      878 

Naval  officers  and  dvlilans 194 

Merchant  marine  officers  and  civilians.       6S0 
Combination  of  all.  Including  Coast 

Guard.- .        11 

Naval  neaerre  oAeers. ...•-_-. ---._.        14 
Naval  Reserve  and  merchant  marina 

officers . .        18 

BOCNR   offioers .        23 

MMNR  officers  and  civillaaa .        10 

Coast  Guard  officers .         14 

Coast  Guard  and  naval  offloera_ ..  6 

Indefinite 90 

None 407 


Not  answered. 


282 


Total. 


6.479 


The  coQclxaslons  ot  tbe  committee  were  aa 
follows: 

"The  report  submitted  to  the  eonferenca 
haa  not  changed  materially  by  the  tabula- 
tion of  all  the  questionnaires  received. 

"Naval  Academy  and  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emies as  training  schools  for  merchant  ma- 
rine officers  are  not  Tavored.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  Is  that  a  National  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  shore  station  should  be  es- 
tablished devoted  exclxisively  to  training  men 
of  proper  qualifications  and  supplemented 
by  training  ships.  Whatever  plan  may  be 
adopted,  no  man  should  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  quaHfy  himself  for  a  license  by 
means  of  servloa  throogh  the  lower  grades 
on  deck  and  In  the  anglnaroom. 

"It  is  evldant  from  tha  answers  that  a 
larga  majority  believe  that  the  quaatloa  la 
OM  that  abould  be  handled  by  t^a  W&anl 
OovamnMat.  but  in  answer  to  otliar  qtiaa. 
tlona.  It  waa  Indloafd  that  tt  wonltf  be 
advlaabla  to  retain  tha  8t«t«  school  ahi|» 
ontil  aneh  •  ffwHtm  mm  in  operatton.  U  la 
olaarly  Inrtlcatad  tlMt  tba  edoptten  of  aof 
ntm  ayvtam  alioald  not  Interfere  to  ttia  pre|H- 
diet  ot  any  BMUt  vorlOaf  lUa  way  ttavoiKli 
ttoaalilp. 

tralnlac  sblpi  do  not  appear  to  maet  wltli 
much  favor,  aapadally  f^om  the  licensed  per- 
sonnel afloat;  tha  combination  cargo  aiMl 
passenger  ship  is  beilaved  to  be  tha  proper 
nadlum  for  training. 

"Machine  shop,  electrle  dr1v«.  diaaal  an- 
glne.  shipyard,  marine  engineering  and 
boiler  manufacturing  plant,  electricity  and 
refrigerator  experience  is  deemed  wry  de- 
sirable for  the  Uaining  of  lioenaed  englnaera. 

"As  to  educational  qualiflcationa  to  be  re- 
quired before  entrance,  it  is  clearly  indi- 
cated that  at  least  a  grammar  school  eduoa- 
tion  should  be  required.  Questions  8-A  and 
8-B  were  omitted  from  this  tabulation. 

"As  to  instructors  for  such  a  school.  It  was 
thought  that  the  best  men  available  should 
be  procured,  although  previous  training  in 
the  merchant  marine  would  be  deemed  most 
advantageous. 

"It  was  deemed  to  be  highly  desirable  to 
raise  the  educational  qualifications  of  the 
present  licensed  officers  by  giving  further 
courses  of  Insuuctlon.  but  the  matter  of 
subjects  and  the  means  for  carrying  oat 
such  education  should  be  further  developed. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
believes  that  a  satisfactory  start  has  beeh 
made  looldng  toward  the  solution  of  this 
most  important  problem,  and  thereftxw 
recommends  that  the  United  SUtes  Ship. 
ping  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  maritime  inter- 
ests, take  such  steps  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  national  mercantile  ma- 
rine educational  system  aa  may  be  practi- 
cable.'* 
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(SacoNO  Adosd  Notc. — ^Bght  yean  aftar 
the  survey  of  1831  u  national  ayatem — tha 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point — was  estabUahed.) 


Hew  Labor  Serves  AO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaACHuanra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd. 

I  wish  to  include  herein  an  excellent 

article  by  Matthew  WoU  which  appeared 

in  the  American  Federationlst  of  March 

1953: 

How  LaaOB 


(By  Matthew  W<41) 

Trade  unions  are  formed  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  workiai  vis-a-vis  their  em- 
ployers and  to  promot*;  their  particular  inter- 
ests in  connection  with  their  conditions  of 
employment.  From  their  earliest  days,  trade 
unions  were  concerned  with  the  general  wel- 
fare. They  took  an  active  intereat  In  the 
affairs  of  the  commtinlty,  the  State  and  the 
Nation,  even  though  there  was  no  direct 
relationship  between  those  affairs  and  the 
more  lounedlate  problems  of  their  trades 
and  Indxistrles. 

It  Is  this  point  that  needs  to  be  empha- 
sised more  strongly  and  twdarstood  mora 
clearly  by  the  public  itt  large. 

In  Ita  collective  bargaining  rote  a  union 
faaki  to  obtain.  In  broad  tarmt: 

1.  A  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day*  work 
and  participation  in  the  rawarda  of  graatar 
produottvlty. 

2.  A  abortcr  vorkdajr  and  mora  teteora 


0.  Bagulatlon  and  tnOalaf  o<  workan, 
0ipaclaily  apprantieaa. 

4.  Daeant  worklnff  eeadltloiia.    TlMa  In- 
aludas  many  ttolngsi  from  tha  phyalcal 
dltlona  of  tba  factory,  shop.  mine,  or 
to  relations  with  tha  aaplofar  and 
ylaors. 

'  0.  Protection  agalnar.  tha  haaaids  of  alek- 
aeas  and  accidents.  utien4>loyment.  old  age. 

More  recently  the  area  of  eollaetlve  bar- 
gaining has  Included  payment  for  hoUdaya 
and  vacation  periods,  dismissal  wage,  with 
tncreaalng  attention  to  and  aoeeptance  of 
health  and  welfare  plana,  aueh  aa  life  in- 
surance, accident,  and  dlamemberment  bene. 
flu.  accident  and  health  Inaurance,  hospital, 
aurglcal,  medical,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  ez- 
amlnation  ezpenaea.  Then,  too,  pension 
plans  have  attracted  wide  and  favorable  at- 
tention. 

Each  of  theae  conditions  of  employment 
Is  subject  to  bargaining  with  employers. 
Contrary  to  general  impressions,  the  over- 
whelming majority  ot  agreements  between 
unions  and  employers  are  reached  peace- 
fully. 

Through  their  unions,  organised  workers 
have  helped  to  raise  the  general  standard 
of  living  by  raising  their  wages,  which,  in 
turn,  served  to  Improve  the  wage  levels  of 
unorganized  workers  iis  well. 

By  winning  a  shorter  workday  the  union 
workers  gained  more  leisure  for  themselves 
and  set  the  standards  for  unorganised  work- 
ers also. 

By  highlighting  the  pemlclo\is  effects  on 
Aealth  of  unsanitary  conditions  of  work. 
poor  lighting,  ventUatlon,  heat,  fire  hazards, 
organised  labor  helpcHl  win  acceptance  of 
the  basic  idea  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  employment  are  a  matter  of  concern  for 
tha  community  at  large,  to  be  regulated  by 


fovenunent,  and  not  an  aaKlaBlva  coneam 
of  the  employer. 

Unions  have  pioneered  In  various  Indua- 
trlea  to  aatabllah  Insurance  programs  that 
proteet  workers  against  the  haaards  of  In- 
dxutrlal  accidents,  siekneas.  unemployment, 
old  age. 

Organised  labor  played  a  leading  role  In 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  public 
elementary  schools.  compxUaory  attendance. 
aboUtlon  of  chUd  labor,  free  public  high 
achools  and  vocational  education.  People  are 
prone  to  forget  that  constructive  measures 
euch  as  theee  were  not  popular  when  they 
were  initiated,  but  they  were  supported  by 
the  workers,  frequently  In  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous opposition. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  and  tuiderstand  its 
phlloeophy  and  devotion  to  democracy  were 
not  surprised  by  labor's  attitudes  and  activi- 
ties during  World  War  n.  Because  of  Its 
basic  opposition  to  all  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  aggression,  labor  waa  one  of  the 
great  forces  in  our  national  life  pressing  for 
support  for  the  democracies  even  before  our 
own  country  was  directly  involved. 

The  American  labor  movement  was  con- 
ceived In  the  spirit  of  liberty  befitting  the 
historic  traditions  of  our  country.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  a  federation 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  has  always 
avoided  the  dangers  of  excessive  authority 
on  the  part  of  its  national  leadership. 

Because  of  its  devotion  to  freedom,  Amer- 
ican labor  oppoaes  dictatorship  wherever  it 
arlaea.  Unlike  many  who  were  confused  by 
events  in  Russia  after  the  revolution,  Amer- 
ican labor  understood  and  opposed  the  dicta- 
torship that  was  established  in  that  unhappy 
land  in  the  name  of  the  working  class. 
Tbara  naver  was  a  so-called  honeymoon  be- 
tween tha  dictatorship  of  the  Sovlat  Union 
and  American  labor  aa  rapraaentad  by  the 
Amarlean  Fadaration  of  Labor. 

Batwaan  ttia  A  F.  of  L.  and  tha  Commu- 
Btet  Intamatlonal  tliara  baa  baan  unoaaatng 
warfara  alnoa  1917,  Tba  Comnninlats  mad* 
far  l«M  baadway  ta  tba  Amcrleaa  labor  mora- 
mant  thaa  in  any  otbar  Mbor  movamant  la 
tba  world. 

Durlag  World  War  U.  Amartean  labor  aup- 
portad  all-out  aid  to  Buaala  In  tba  eoaunon 
atruggte  against  tba  greater  and  mora  Imma- 
dlate  threat  of  Bltlerlam.  But  this  did  not 
signify  that  we  had  any  Illusions  or  delu- 
sions about  tba  natura  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship. 

Just  as  we  could  not  Join  with  them  In  tba 
thirties  In  their  so-called  popular-front 
movements,  so  we  did  not  see  how  freedom 
could  be  served  at  home  or  abroad  by  Join- 
ing with  them  in  the  fortias  at  tb»  end  of 
the  war. 

Deapite  the  great  pressure  engendered  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  victory  in  World  War  II, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the 
only  free  and  Independent  labor  organisa- 
tion that  refused  to  Join  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions.  Within  a  few  years 
free  labor  everywhere  recognised  the  impos- 
sibility of  continuing  aaaodatlon  with  tha 
controlled  unions  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
served  as  mere  Instnnnenta  at  tbetr  govern- 
ment. Free  labor  then  withdrew  from 
WFTU  and  today  la  asanflatert  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  Intematianal  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  UnSooa. 

Throxigb  tbla  world  movanent.  aa  wdl  aa 
through  its  own  repreaentativca  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  la  emrting  its  evw-y 
effort  to  encourage,  stlaralate.  and  aaslst. 
financially  as  well  as  ■sorally.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  free  trade  unkma.  Thus,  we  hdp 
promote  the  intereata  of  working  paopla  to 
different  countries  in  a 
and  at  the  same  time  laraaftfcan  tftatr  ^»- 
preciation  of  freedom  and  dasulliu  to 
mocracy. 

It  was  in  this  tradition  of 
thinking  and  doing  in  defense  o* 
that  we  at  the  American  Fedaratk»  «( 1 


approa^ed  tha  great  world  erlals  wta<di  6U)- 
mlhated  in  World  War  n. 

After  the  United  Statea  entered  the  war. 
labor  supported  the  war  ^ort  to  evary  poa- 
Bible  way.  We  urged  support  of  the  war 
effort  to  every  area.  We  woiiced  for  all-out. 
uninterrupted  war  production. 

We  accepted  every  sacrtfloe  and  all  tha 
controls  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  We  bought  war  bonds  to  finance  the 
war.  We  gave  support  to  our  Armed  Foroas 
and  alllee  through  voluntary  programs  as 
private  eltlsens.  We  gave  support  to  the 
free  labor  movements  of  Europe  and  South 
America  and  Asia  In  their  fight  against  totall- 
tarlaxr  aggreaaloji. 

It  waa  in  thia  latter  phaae  of  tha  war  effort 
that  labor  demonstrated  Its  readiness  and  Its 
ability  to  work  with  the  entire  community 
and  with  management  for  the  common  good, 
free  of  rancor  and  hostility.  In  tha  National 
War  Fund,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  in 
the  community  chests  throughout  the 
country  thousands  of  representatives  of  la- 
bor unions  sat  with  business  leaders  and 
other  civic  and  community  leaders  to  plan 
and  execute  programs  to  promote  the  oom- 
moQ^  good  of  all — in  the  home  community, 
for  o^.own  Armed  Forces,  for  our  alllaa  to 
the  United  Nations. 

That  labor  thought  of  the  general  welfare 
and  worked  sealoiuly  for  it  is  not  new. 
Labor's  acceptance  by  the  community '  at 
large,  with  opportunity  to  work  with  man- 
agement and  other  segments  of  community 
life  in  behalf  of  constructive  programs,  free 
of  hostility  and  oppoaltlon — thla  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  development,  having  Ita  bagto- 
nlng.  on  the  substantial  scale  that  wa  know 
It  today,  during  World  War  n. 

Labor  and  management  cooperate  today  to 
general  oonununlty  planning,  as  v»all  aa 
wltbln  the  bualnaaa  at  the  plaoa  of  employ- 
mant.  Tbay  agraa  upon  conmon  progiana 
and  objaetlvaa.  Tbay  oooparata  to  bringing 
a  baaltb  and  walfara  mssaafs  or  a  fund- 
ralalng  appeal  to  avaryona  on  tba  Job,  witb 
tba  UBlona  provldtof  tba  voluntaar 
power  and  manafamaat  making  tba 
and  faeiltttaa  araUaMa  for  a  aueoaaaful  aOdrt, 

It  la  to  tba  avarlaactag  eradlt  of  tba  prlvata, 
tvhuttary  baaltb  and  walfara  acanelaa  of 
our  great  country  tbat  thla  wh/jlabaartad 
cooparatloo  of  labor  and  managwnant  baa 
davalopad  under  tbalr  auaplcaa  and  to  tbair 
babaif. 

Tou  baao  pointed  tba  way  to  broad  tram 
ot  noncontroverslal  eonatruettve  worfc.  and 
labor  and  management  have  gladly  aoeaptad 
the  opportunity  to  joto  to  it  for  tba 
mon  good. 


tha  AawkiE  Fkg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 


HAwan 


ATIVBB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  AprU  2, 1953 

Mr.    PARRINOTON.      Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacoRB,  I  present  an  article  prepared  br 
William  Tim.  of  the  staff  of  my  ofBee. 
on  the  history  of  legislation  relating  to 
redesigning  the  American  flag. 
The  article  follows: 


for 


AitiBacsv 

<By  Wllbam  Tim) 
Ooo^ileoona  by  Its  ahamff  ta  tbe  Oooatl- 
tution  of  tbe  United  States  Is 
fa«.    Tbe 

bad  tta  Men  bMts  ta 
_  of 
to  tha  dMtaa  of  tba 


A1774 
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The  Bnt  oOclal  flag  erf  the  United  States 
was  established  by  tbe  following  reaolutloa 
paased  by'~tbe  Seooiid  Continental  Congress 
QO  Jtme    14,   1777: 

"Reailved.  That  tbe  flag  of  tbe  Thirteen 
United  States  be  18  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  tbe  Union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a 
totne  field,  representing  a  new  oonstellatton" 
(8  Journals  of  tbe  Continental  Congress  464). 
,  On  Jannary  18,  1794,  the  Third  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States,  in  reoognltlon  of  the 
admlsalon  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  Into  the 
Union  <M  States  <ln  1791  and  1792,  respec- 
ttreiy),  added  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
enacting  a  law  which  read  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after 
tbe  Is*  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini,  one 
ttaousand  seven  hun<b«d  and  ninety -five, 
tbe  flag  of  the  United  States  be  15  stripes 
alternate  red  and  white.  That  the  Union 
be  15  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field"  (1  SUt.  h. 
S41). 

The  number  of  SUtes  had  grown  to  30 
when  the  15tb  Congress,  apparently  deeming 
UBdesirable  the  addition  of  a  sUipe  to  the 
eoontry's  Itag  with  the  entrance  of  each  new 
State  into  tbe  Union,  passed  the  following 
law  on  AprU  4.  1818: 

"0e  it  tmucUA.  etc..  That  from  and  after 
the  4th  day  of  July  next,  tbe  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  IS  boriaontal  stripes,  alter- 
nate i«d  and  white;  that  the  union  be  20 
•fears,  white  in  a  blue  field; 

"And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  the 
■ilwlssiiin  of  every  new  State  into  tbe  Union. 
one  star  be  added  to  tbe  union  of  tbe  flag; 
and  that  such  addition  sbaH  take  effect  on 
tbe  4th  day  of  July  then  next  succeeding 
such  admission"  (3  SUt.  L>.  415). 

A  verbal  revision  of  the  law  of  1818  was 
tncfoded  among  tbe  Revised  Statutes  «p- 
proved  by  the  first  session  of  the  43d  Con- 
gress on  June  23.  1871 — by  which  time  there 
ware  87  United  States.  Tbe  revleed  law  read 
as  follows: 

"aac.  17»1.  Tbe  flag  <rf  the  United  States 
■ball  be  IS  borlzontai  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white:  and  tbe  union  of  the  flac  9lla»l\  be 
•T  atazB.  white  In  a  blue  fleld. 

"Bmc.  1793.  On  the  admission  at  a  new 
State  Into  the  Unkm  one  star  shall  be  added 
to  tbe  anion  of  the  flag;  and  such  addition 
sbidl  take  efltect  on  the  4th  day  of  Jxily  then 
■est  TMfii— >Mt»g  sueta  admission"  ( 18  Stat.  L^ 
Bar.  Stat.  818). 

On  July  30,  1047.  the  first  session  of  the 
SOth  Congress  reenacted  and  codified  the 
revlsUn  of  1874  as  part  of  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Cocte.  By  operation  of  section 
1798  at  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  union  of 
the  flag  then  consisted  of  48  stars  to  oarre- 
spond  with  the  number  of  States  in  the 
Union;  and  the  law  accordingly  read  as  it 
does  today: 

"Sacaow  1.  The  flag  of  tbe  United  States 
shall  be  13  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  wblte;  and  the  union  of  the  flag  shall 
be  48  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field. 

"Sxc.  2.  On  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
Into  tbe  Union  one  star  shall  be  added  to  the 
union  of  the  flag;  and  such  addition  shall 
take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  July  then  next 
succeeding  such  admiaston"  (61  Stat.  I*, 
642). 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  law  neither 
prescribes  the  dimensions,  shapes,  prop>or- 
tloaa.  arrangement,  or  color  shades  of  the 
eomponants  nor  provides  for  an  ofllcial  cus- 
todian or  designer  of  the  flag. 

Originally,  tbe  faahloning  of  the  flag  was 
governed  more  or  less  by  custom.  Later,  It 
was  controlled  by  Executive  orders  and  Army 
and  Navy  regulations. 

The  legality  of  the  eaecutlve  branch's  de- 
termination of  such  matters  of  detail  would 
ssem  beyond  question,  for  tbe  law  is  silent 
thereon.  This  view  Is  supported  by  an  offi- 
cial opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
united  States  (John  G.  Sargent)  dated  May 
IS.  1925.  at  which  time  the  prevailing  law 
regarding  the  design  of  the  Asoerlcan  flag 


was  contained  In  sections  1701  and  1792  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  which  were  reeaacted 
as  today's  sections  1  and  2  of  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  opinion  read  in 
part:  "(1)  I  am.  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
Um  question  of  a  fringe  (on  the  national 
flag)  may  be  determined  by  tbe  President  as 
Oommander  in  Chief.  Tbe  same  authority 
may  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  flag 
and  the  arrangi;ment  of  the  stars  in  ths 
union"  (34  C^>lnions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 463). 

This  same  opinion  possibly  answered  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  an  act  of  Con- 
gress will  be  necessary  to  change  the  number 
of  stars  specified  by  section  1  of  title  4  of 
the  United  States  Code  from  48  to  49  upon 
the  admtaston  of  a  new  State  into  tbe  Union 
In  the  following  language: 

"Section  1791  (now  sec.  1  of  title  4)  pro- 
vides that  'the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  13  boriaontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  and  tbe  union  of  the  flag  shall  be  87 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.' 

"Section  1791  (now  sec.  2  of  tltte  4)  pro- 
vides that  'on  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
into  the  Union  <ine  star  shall  be  added  to  tbe 
union  of  the  flag;  and  such  addition  shall 
take  effect  on  tbe  4th  day  of  July  than 
ztext  succeeding  such  admission.'  The  effect 
of  the  two  sections  is  that  the  number  of 
stars  now  (In  1925)  prescribed  Is  48." 

Heretofore,  the  Department  of  tbe  Navy 
has  played  the  k  adlng  role  in  redesigning  the 
country's  flag  upon  the  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union.  Under  the  Unifica- 
tion Act.  howeviir,  most  of  the  flag  designing 
for  the  armed  services  has  been  performed  by 
the  Heraldic  Bianch  ot  the  Quartermaster 
General's  Office  In  tbe  Department  of  the 
Army. 

In  anticipation  of  the  confusion  which 
may  develop  ovct  who  is  to  redesign  the  flag 
upon  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii,  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  two  bills  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  In  tbe  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  concurrent  resolution 
woxild  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  congressional  committee,  composed  of 
three  Members  from  each  House,  whose  func- 
tion it  would  be  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend "an  appropriate  design  for  the  Na- 
tion's flag  whenever  the  49th  State  Is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union"  (H.  Con.  Res.  78, 
Representative  PlwNCEs  Bolton,  Ohio).  One 
bill  would  prescribe  "the  union  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  arranged  In 
7  horizontal  rows  of  7  stars  each"  (H.  R. 
4216,  Representative  Laiti^  Massachusetts). 
The  other  would  assign  the  performance  of 
all  heraldic  services  for  "any  department, 
agency,  or  ofBce  of  the  United  States"  to  the 
Quartermaster  General  (H.  R.  4350,  Repre- 
sentative Pricx,  Illinois) . 

But,  however  Old  Glory  Is  redesigned  upon 
an  Increase  In  t-he  number  of  United  States, 
Hawaii's  only  concern  in  the  matter  Is  that 
when  die  Is  included  among  the  States  of 
the  Union,  she  be  included  also  among  the 
stars  in  tbe  union. 


NaImmJ  OU-Affc  Pcuioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSACRtrsXTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSXNTATTVES 

Thuridat,  AprU  2.  19S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteixl  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  by  William  H.  Me- 
Masters,  imtloiial  president  of  National 
Old-Age  Pensions.  Inc.,  who  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this 

w.a,  — 


movement.  Mr.  McMasters  is  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish  War,  a  former  news- 
paperman and  at  present  an  instructor 
in  Journalism  at  the  Mount  Ida  Junior 
College  in  Newton.  Mass.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  three  novels,  as  well  as  a  play 
that  appeared  on  Broadway  in  1925.  For 
years  he  conducted  a  radio  forum.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  on  the 
public  platform  with  him  on  many  occa- 
sions and  his  article  currently  appears 
in  the  State  House  Reporter  and  City 
Hall  News.  Boston.  Mass.,  a  nonpartisan 
political  magazine: 

Trz  PMn.OBOPHT  or  Nstiohal  Olo-Aoz 

Pnrsioifs 

<By  William  H.  McMasters) 

It  should  be  most  apparent  to  everybody 
who  gives  the  subject  any  serious  thought 
that  there  Is  a  philosophical  drive  behind 
the  Idea  of  national  old-age  pensions.  A  few 
short  years  ago  the  statement  that  I  have 
Just  made  would  have  been  ridiculed  by  many 
persons  regarded  as  intelligent.  But  today 
only  an  unthinking  man  would  dare  to  sug- 
gest that  the  ultimate  end  of  the  presant 
trend  is  anything  less  than  a  national  pen- 
sion for  all  citizens  on  reaching  a  certain 
age.  And  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  human  conduct  Into  a  deflnlte 
pattern  on  which  the  vast  majority  of  men 
can  agree  constitutes  philosophy  in  the  high- 
est sense. 

Having  established  the  trend  as  a  fact  and 
not  a  mere  hopeful  wish  on  tbe  part  of  those 
of  us  who  have  long  advocated  a  national 
pension,  it  might  be  well  to  amplify  Its  ex- 
istence. Ihere  Is  nothing  like  solid  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  phUosophy.  So  here  are 
some  of  the  facts  in  the  matter  of  a  national 
old-age  pension: 

Tor  more  than  20  years  hlBs  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Congress,  in  both 
branches,  calling  for  a  national  pension. 
Iliere  have  been  various  amounts  suggested  -> 
as  proper  and  there  have  been  different  ages 
set  as  the  best  age  at  which  to  make  the 
pensions  available.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
been  held,  at  which  responsible  citizens 
from  the  entire  country  have  appeared  and 
argued  for  their  various  bills.  The  same 
procedure  has  followed  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  tbe  Senate.  I  have  persoaally 
appeared  several  times  before  these  two 
bocUes.  on  one  occasion  being  the  only  wit- 
ness called  for  the  entire  day.  The  com- 
mittee paid  me  the  compliment  of  asking 
me  questions  for  more  than  2^  hours,  after 
which  the  conunittee  adjourned  over  the 
following  day.  to  the  great  consternation  of 
Dr.  1V}wnsend  and  others,  who  wers  dis- 
mayed that  one  modest  man  from  Mrissmhii 
setts  could  hold  the  attention  of  the  House 
committee  for  such  a  long  session  on  a  sub- 
ject hitherto  regarded  as  abstruse  and  lack- 
ing in  drama. 

The  fact  that  It  was  the  biggest  bearing 
on  any  proposed  pension  measure  ever  staged 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
not  lessen  the  dismay  of  the  Townsend  agi- 
tators. Tbe  big  hearing  room  was  jamased 
to  the  doors  and  a  waiting  line  stood  out- 
side for  the  entire  2^4  hours.  All  I  did  was 
stand  before  the  conunittee  and  answer  ques- 
tions. Congressman  McCobmack  and  the 
late  Allan  Treadway.  both  members  of  ths 
committee,  helped  to  slant  ths  qusstloaa 
and  got  a  great  kick  out  of  It. 

Before  that  big  hearing,  the  general  idea 
of  a  national  pension  had  been  agitated,  but 
since  that  eventful  day.  February  8.  1930, 
many  drastic  changes  have  been  taking  place 
in  tbe  whole  field  of  pensions.  The  Congress 
has  set  up  a  system  of  pensions  for  Its  own 
membership.  Many  States  have  done  the 
same  thing  for  their  legislators.  Pension  in- 
creases are  forever  being  asked  and  obtained 
for  those  on  different  pension  rolls.    All  tba 


labor  organlaatioas  have  made  pensions  one 
of  their  major  contentions  in  their  rscurrlng 
contracts  with  different  industries. 

The  bill  on  which  I  spoke,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  a  measure  proposed  by  Dr.  Town- 
send  and  called  for  a  maximum  of  8200  par 
month  for  all  qualifylag  dtisens  of  flO  years 
ot  age  »^  over.  The  law  did  not  call  for 
contributions  from  tbe  expected  recipients. 
It  was  to  be  a  reward  for  citizenship.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  bill  demanding  that 
the  entire  pension  be  expended  within  the 
month  tt  was  received  or  else  the  next 
month's  pension  would  be  reduced  In  pro- 
portkm.  I  never  subscribed  to  that  queer 
provision.  Nor  did  I  snbscribe  to  the  pro- 
posal that  rec^iants  were  to  abstain  from 
work  on  the  silly  assumption  that  by  so  do- 
ing they  would  furnisli  Jobs  for  younger  per- 
sons. Idleness  breeds  Idleness.  People  at 
work  generally  Induce  others  to  work,  also. 

I  have  always  tried  to  give  Dr.  Townsend 
credit  for  tbe  great  wave  of  pension  agita- 
tion that  came  across  tbe  country  around 
1929  and  reached  a  peUc  around  1940.  Since 
then  it  has  become  ii.  settled  thing  in  the 
minds  of  most  men  la  public  life  and  cer- 
tainly most  of  those  In  the  economic  field. 
The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  shortly  after  the 
sweeping  election  of  1932  changed  the  pros- 
pects of  a  national  pension.  Title  I  of  tbe 
act.  known  as  old-age  assistance,  put  the 
brakes  on  much  of  the  straight  national  pen- 
sion agitation,  but  little  by  little  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  furnished  under  that  very 
act  has  been  increased  untU  It  Is  now  more 
than  double  the  orlglrial  amount.  This  fact 
shows  the  general  trend  toward  a  national 
pension,  even  though  It  still  goes  under  old- 
age  assistance. 

Most  labor  unions  have  demanded  and  wop 
for  their  niembershlps  a  definite  pension  ar- 
rangement at  66  years  of  age  In  amounts 
running  from  |I00  per  month  to  much  higher 
figures  In  special  Industries.  John  L.  Lewis, 
of  UMW,  Walter  Beuther,  of  ClO,  and  Presi- 
dent Meany.  of  AFL.  have  driven  home  their 
demands.  They  are  getting  very  substantial 
pensions  from  their  different  indxistries.  If 
they  aU  combined  in  a  drive  against  the 
pressiu'e  that  Is  always  being  put  on  the 
Congress  not  to  enter  the  national  pension 
field.  I  am  sure  they  would  get  a  national 
pension  act  overnight.  But  their  strangle- 
hold on  their  unions  and  memberships  would 
be  broken.  The  pension  demands  and  the 
security  in  old  age  tliat  the  various  union 
leaders  are  offering  to  their  workers  are 
powerful  weapons.  These  leaders  in  tbe 
labor  field  are  reluctant  to  let  them  get  out 
of  their  control. 

So.  in  a  few  short  years.  It  Is  seen  that 
pensions,  as  such,  are  a  definite  part  of  the 
•eooomy  of  the  Nation.  Old-age  assistance 
Is  part  Federal  and  part  State  financed.  But 
It  provides  oMmey  for  tbe  elderly  who  would 
otberwtss  be  dapeadent  on  charity  or  the 
poor  house  to  finish  tnelr  days  on  earth.  It 
fits  Into  the  pension  pattern  and  gives  color 
to  tlie  philoeophy  of  national  pensions. 

While  the  present  stattis  of  penalons  Is 
only  a  hodgepodge  und  locriEs  more  like  a 
cubist  painting  than  a  masterpiece  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  whole  picture  wUl  show  that 
it  merely  needs  a  correct  focus  and  we  can 
see  that  it  is  aasumlnt;  a  shape  little  dreamed 
of  a  quarter  century  Hgo.  Philoeophy  Is  like 
a  tidal  wave.  Once  It  sets  in,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  stop  It  unUl  It  has  reached  the  peak 
of  its  strength.  In  the  ease  of  national  pen- 
sions, tbe  trend  Is  following  a  true  course. 
The  present  Republican  administration  In 
tbe  Capital  is  suggesting  that  a  new  Cabinet 
poet  be  set  up  to  handle  the  fate  of  those 
Who  reach  retirement  age.  It  has  taken 
them  a  long,  long  time  to  reach  that  com- 
mendable point  in  Republican  Party  ethics. 
But  better  lata  tban  never.  Philosophy  win 
not  be  denied. 

ZCDC— App. — ^iia 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

OV  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtcrsdav,  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  ISx.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  all  of  us  have  been  re- 
ceiving inquiries  from  veterans,  lending 
Institutions,  and  others  about  the  GI 
housing  program.  GI  loans  have  be- 
come so  rare  these  days  that  this  pro- 
gram, a  proud  achievement  of  our  post- 
war history,  is  rapidly  becoming  only 
that,  a  matter  of  history.  The  plain 
and  disappointing  truth  Is  that  veter- 
ans are  not  getting  loans  and,  absent 
some  decisive  decision,  will  not  get 
them. 

The  charge  is  made,  and  upon  con- 
vincing argument,  that  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations now  in  foroe  are  unrealistic,  are 
blind  to  the  facts  of  ttie  current  mort- 
gage-money market 

The  Bouse  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  recently  appointed  a  Veterans' 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  has  named 
as  its  chairman  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  my  own  State,  the  Honor- 
able WtLUAM  H.  ATRE8. 

Chairman  Atvxs  and  his  subcommit- 
tee are  holding  hearings  in  various  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  tbe 
facts  and  the  views  of  all  those  con- 
cerned with  GI  housing.  Representa- 
tives of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  veterans'  groups,  as  well  as 
ttie  OI's  themselves,  are  testifying.  Last 
week  the  committee  held  public  sessions 
In  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 

I  urged  people  from  Dayton.  Hamil- 
ton. Middletown,  and  other  communi- 
ties of  my  district  to  appear  as  witnesses. 
Many  of  them  did  so  and  several  of 
them  have  written  to  tell  me  of  their 
experience.  Iliey  state  not  only  that 
the  goal  of  the  committee  is  highly  com- 
mendable and  certainly  timely,  but  that 
tbe  earnestness  and  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness displayed  by  Chairman  Atrxs  and 
ttie  members  of  his  committee  left  a 
lasting  impression  upon  them. 

The  following  letter,  frcxn  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Ix  Spurrier,  executive  secretary  of 
the  League  of  Insured  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  typical : 

Makch  30.  1953. 
Hon.  Paitl  ScBKircK. 

Hcmee  of  Jteprese  nteiive*. 

New  Houae  Oglce  Building. 

WiMmgtom,.  D.  C. 

DsAB  Pattl:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  invit- 
ing and  tirglng  our  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ing held  by  Representative  Avaxr  commit- 
tee on  the  GI  loan  program. 

Myron  Eckhardt,  of  the  Gem  City  Build- 
ing and  Loan,  and  I  attended.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  osy  statement  which  might  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

We  also  Invited  Mr.  Walter  D.  Sfaultz,  pres- 
Idsnt  ot  the  Federal  Hoste  Loan  Bank  of 
Cincinnati,  and  his  testimony  seeased  to  be 
ot  partloular  Interest  to  the  conunttfees. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  all  a<  «s  were 
Impressed  by  the  way  tbe  haariqg  waa  eosi- 
ducted.  Tbe  committee  was  at  aU  times 
fair,  courteous,  and  unbiased  in  tts  attempt 


to  gat  th«  facts  ty^r^Ttr^r  a  d>mfult  nrob- 

lem.  *^ 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBSXT  L.  SrvtxxxM, 


■  ■m  OB  Ine  Ligiit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASSACHUSnTB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  " 
Thursdav.  AprU  2.  195i 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoto,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1953  edition  of  the 
Textile  Challenger  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America.  Wsishington,  D.  C: 
TvKir  OM  Tta  Lnurr 

Most  people  Who  deal  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  tempted  to  throw  up  their 
bands  and  quit.  It  is  a  huge  operation.  Add 
to  that  the  fact  that  in  the  last  few  years 
the  whole  echeme  of  things  has  been  changed 
In  an  effort  to  get  unity. 

Within  the  mystery,  there  Is  a  special  mys- 
tery— procurement.  Here  Is  a  jealously 
guarded  prize.  No  matter  whether  the  name 
of  the  big  boss  has  been  Porrestal,  or  John- 
son, or  Lovett,  or  Wilson,  the  men  who  run 
procinvment  have  managed  to  keep  control 
where  they  want  It — ^in  their  own  hands. 

TextUe  workers  have  had  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  learning  about  this.  They  have 
seen  the  manpower  directive  and  the  set- 
aside  policies  Ignored  and  Uiey  have  seen  the 
procurement  officials  drag  their  feet  when  tt 
came  to  buying  textiles. 

RepresentatlTe  Thomas  J.  Lawx,  speaking 
on  the  Bouse  floor  March  2S,  asked  that  light 
be  thrown  on  this  whole  situation.  He  called 
for  an  Investigation  of  defense  procurement. 
Congressman  Lai«x  feels  keenly  about  tt  all, 
for  he  comes  from  Lawrence  and  he  knows 
^e  hardships  the  textile  workers  are  suffer- 
ing while  procurement  officials  drag  their 
feet. 

Foolishness  of  this  kind  can  go  on  so  long 
as  officials  can  keep  things  dark.  Let's  turn 
on  the  light. 


The  livHif  CoBstkatiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 


caaoLora 

Hf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaw.  AprU  2.  19S3 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undo-  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks.  I 
include  tbe  text  of  an  essay  written  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Louise  Thomas,  a  high- 
school  student  of  my  home  town  of  Lin- 
colnton.  N.  C.  The  subject  of  this  essay 
is  The  living  Constitution. 

Miss  Thomas  was  recently  awarded 
second  prize  in  a  nationwide  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Freedom  RMmdation  at 
Valley  Forge.  Pa. 

For  a  high-ecbool  stadent.  MIm 
Thomas  displayed  a  remarkable  grasp  of 
the  significance  of  oar  Constitution.    I 


i 
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commend  her  prize-wimil&g  essay  to  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues. 

The  second-place-wlnning  essay  of 
Min  Th(Hnaa.  follows: 

Tax  LrviNO  CoNsrrrtrnoN 

The  Inalienable  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
cltlaen  of  the  United  States  of  America  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Constitution  are  living  rights. 
They  are  rights  that  make  him  free  and  In- 
dependent; free  to  worship  Almighty  God 
out  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  heart,  free 
to  support  whatever  doctrine  or  creed  that 
satisfies  his  longing  souL 

Through  the  ages  men  have  sought  this 
priceless  treasure  for  which  they  have  been 
willing  to  fight  and  die — freedom.  Freedom 
that  shines  like  a  light  in  the  darkness,  as  a 
beacon  in  the  black  abyss  of  enslavement, 
as  a  llghthoiise  to  guide  the  paths  of  those 
who  longed  to  be  freed  from  a  monarch's 
ever  tightening  grip.  Our  C<mstltutlon  pro- 
vides this  Indecrlbable  treasure. 

Many  Americans  seem  to  think  that  the 
Constitution  is  just  a  fine  old  doc\unent  that 
a  group  of  dignified  men  in  powdered  wigs 
and  knee  breeches  wrote  over  a  hundred 
years  ago;  that  it  has  no  value  except  to 
decorate  some  Government  building  in  Wash- 
'Ington  and  make  another  date  for  history 
.students  to  remember.  Those  who  think 
this  are  sadly  disillusioned  for  oiu*  Consti- 
tution is  a  living  constitution.  It  la  with  vis 
everywhere;  it  votes  at  our  polls,  speaks  at 
.our  meetings,  goes  to  our  churches,  sits  in 
our  classrooms,  and  lives  in  our  homes.  Our 
Constitution  gives  man  the  liberty  to  set 
Into  motion  his  intellect  and  his  talents  for 
which  purpose  be  was  created.  Encouraged 
and  upheld  by  hviman  kindness,  man  may 
realize  his  greatest  ambition.  If  he  has  the 
courage  to  accept  and  use  the  unparalleled 
opportxuiitles  afforded  by  our  Constitution, 
for  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  the  same 
exiles  and  privileges  without  partiality  are  for 
one  and  all. 

Why  are  Germany  and  Japan  defeated 
nations  today?  It  is  because  thpy  do  not 
have  a  Constitution.  The  people  have  suf- 
fered long  under  the  leadership  of  dictators. 
Who  considered  their  people  no  more  than 
•laves.  America  Is  considered  a  compara- 
tively young  country,  and  yet  she  has  the 
oldest  written  Constitution  among  the  im- 
portant nations  today.  One  salient  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Constitution  lies  in  the 
.fact  that  it  was  not  as  Gladstone  put  it, 
;"Struck  off  at  a  given  time,"  but  was  rather 
the  result  of  generations  of  growth.  It  was 
a  noble  tree  which  rose  from  the  two  great 
tap  roots  of  English  and  colonial  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Men,  women,  and  children  dared  a  storm- 
swept  ocean,  faced  possible  starvation,  braved 
the  hardships  of  a  new  land  in  order  to 
build  a  Nation  of  freedom  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness of  desolation. 

They  came  to  this  country  guided  only  by 
the  gleam  of  their  faith  that  God  would  lead 
them  to  a  land  where,  despite  hardships,  they 
could  establish  a  nation  conceived  in  liber- 
ty and  luiited  by  freedom  and  understanding. 
f  In  order  to  defend  this  new  land,  many 
battles  had  to  be  fought  so  that  the  people 
might  have  freedom  and  no  longer  be  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  king.  They  had  dared  all 
to  establish  this  Nation  and  by  the  grace  of 
Ck>d  they  were  going  to  keep  her  free. 

No  sooner  had  the  Revolutionary  War 
been  fought  than  the  people  began  to  feel 
uneasy.  How  could  they  mold  a  strong  na- 
tion, one  that  would  live  even  when  they 
were  gone?  Then  it  was  that  the  Constltu- 
.tlon  was  written.  A  Constitution  that  would 
be  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  history  at  mankind, 
with  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  that  would  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  This  Constltutlcm  must  be 
strong,  and  so  it  was  written  providing 
equal  righU  for  all  citlaens  of  our  Nation, 
regardless  of  creed  or  color.  It  made  no 
difference;  they  were  all  part  of  our  great 


American  heritage.  Our  Constitution  Is 
strong,  strong  because  its  spirit  cannot  be 
broken.  One  might  take  the  written  C<xi- 
stitutlon.  tear  It  to  bits,  bum  the  fragments, 
and  let  the  ashes  blow  to  the  four  winds, 
but  its  principles  would  live  oa.  As  long 
as  there  are  hearts  for  it  to  live  In,  the  Con- 
stitution will  live.  As  much  as  the  soul 
is  i>art  of  the  body,  the  Constitution  Is  part 
of  America. 

Our  Constltutlcm  frames  Its  purpose  In 
its  first  words,  "We  the  people  ordain."  not. 
"I,  the  dictator,"  -TTie  king  demands."  "The 
emperor  decrees." 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression  pro- 
vided by  our  Constitution  is  one  of  oiu* 
greatest  rights.  Becavise  we  were  born  with 
these  rights,  we  fall  to  realize  what  it  would 
mean  if  we  had  to  live  without  them  and 
to  be  under  the  leadership  o^  a  dictator  in 
a  conununlstic  country,  where  what  we  say 
or  print  has  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment. Even  as  we  listened  to  our  radio  we 
would  be  luider  constant  s\irvelllance.  Tun- 
ing in  a  wroixg  station  might  bring  a  burly 
policeman  to  our  dooi  to  take  us  from  our 
home  and  severely  punish  or  even  torture 
us.  An  editor  of  a  newspaper  might  print 
a  statement  or  an  article  not  pleasing  to 
the  government,  and  soon  he  might  find 
his  presses  smashed  and  his  very  life  in 
danger. 

Oiu-  Constitution  also  provides  freedom  of 
religion.  For  centuries  people  had  sought 
this  freedom.  Even  when  America  was  colo- 
niaed  there  was  not  true  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Tlie  very  people  who  faced  the  dan- 
gers of  a  hazardous  Journey  acroas  an  un- 
predictable sea,  and  the  hardships  of  a  wil- 
derness to  find  this,  would  not  grant  free- 
dom of  worship  to  others.  Roger  Williams 
bore  a  grim  testimony  to  this  fact.  Because 
he  worshiped  according  to  his  conscience, 
his  teachings  were  called  dangerous.  He  was 
put  on  trial  and  ordered  hack  to  England. 
Williams  courageously  escaped  and,  still  un- 
daunted, established  his  own  colony,  a  colony 
where  people  might  worship  freely.  Even 
then  there  were  many  hindrances.  Not  un- 
til this  right  was  ordained  by  the  Constitu- 
tion was  there  true  freedom  of  religion. 

The  Constitution  is  the  lost  chord  in  the 
great  aria  at  freedom.  For  many  centuries 
that  aria  ended  tragically  in  a  minor  key 
for  every  country  that  tried  to  compose  a 
lasting  song  of  liberty.  Their  failure  was 
that  they  left  out  the  main  theme,  the  basic 
chord  for  any  nation  wanting  freedom,  a 
living  Constitution. 

Yes;  we  have  a  living  Constitution  of 
which  we  are  Justly  proud.  May  we  honor 
and  uphold  it  as  long  as  we  live.  For  as  has 
been  so  aptly  said,  "The  essential  ingredient 
of  the  Constitution  Is  not  doctrine,  but  in- 
telligence; not  authority,  but  reason;  not 
cynicism,  but  faith  in  God  and  man.  Our 
strength  lies  in  the  fearless  ptusutt  of  truth 
by  minds  that  are  free." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vnuuinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTBD  8TATBB 

Thursday.  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
found  that  there  is  very  widespread  mis- 
understanding about  Just  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  current  proposal  to  revise 
the  treatymaking  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  best  discussion  of  the  whole 
Issue,  pro  and  con.  which  I  have  seen  Is 
contained  in  the  article  entitled  "Primer 
on  the  Treaty  Debate"  by  Neal  Stanford, 


staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Scl- 
ence  Monitor,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  26.  1953,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoto. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  that  the  article 
slightly  exceeds  two  printed  pages  al- 
lowed under  the  rule,  and  that  the  cost 
of  printing  it  in  the  Rkcou)  will  be  $210. 
However,  it  is  such  a  fine  nonpartisan 
article,  and  treats  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Rzcou)  so  that 
it  may  be  widely  studied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 


Olf  TSB  TSBATT  DBaals 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Do  the  American  Constitution's  treaty- 
making  clauses  need  to  be  revised? 

This  question  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion can  well  become  one  of  the  moet  heated 
and  controversial  Issues  of  the  coming 
months. 

Why?  Because  there  are  many  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  and  many  Congress- 
men in  Washington,  who  feel  that  the  Na- 
tion's sovereignty  can  be  undermined  or  evea 
destroyed  by  treaty  or  Executive  agreement. 

These  same  persons  and  groups  believe 
that  a  definite  prohibition  must  be  put  on 
the  use  of  international  treaties  or  agree- 
ments that  may  invade  the  field  of  domestlo 
legislation. 

Belief  that  a  treaty  might  give  the  Federal 
Government  power  it  does  not  have  under 
the  Constitution,  or  that  something  nUght 
be  done  by  treaty  affecting  Indivldiuil  rights 
that  could  not  be  done  by  Congress,  sterna 
from  legal  history. 

Two  cases  are  of  particular  interest  In  trac- 
ing the  emergence  of  this  problem:  a  mi- 
gratory-birds case  of  more  than  a  quarter  at 
a  century  ago;  the  recent  Fujil  case,  involv- 
ing California's  alien  land  law. 

In  the  migratory-birds  case,  a  1918  statute 
for  protecting  migratory  birds  was  held  im- 
constltutlonal  in  two  lower-court  decisions. 
But  in  1918.  the  United  States  concluded  a 
convention  on  the  subject  with  Canada.  To 
carry  out  the  commitments  of  the  conven- 
tion. Congress  3  years  later  enacted  legisla- 
tion substantially  the  same  as  that  enacted 
in  1913  and  held  unconstitutional,  and  tha 
Supreme  Court  in  1920  sustained  the  new 
law. 

rn jn  case  crm 

It  is  argued  from  this  case  that  Congress 
may  derive  from  a  treaty,  powers  It  does  not 
possees  tmder  the  Constitution,  thus  letUng 
a  treaty  authorise  what  the  Constltutioa 
XOTbids. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  argued,  as  did 
Justice  OUver  WendeU  Holmes  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  "there  may  be  matters  of 
the  sharpest  exigency  for  the  national  well- 
being  that  an  act  of  Congress  could  not  deal 
with,  but  that  a  treaty  followed  by  such  an 
act  could:  and  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  aastmied 
that,  in  matters  requiring  nati<xial  action, 
a  power  which  must  bel<xig  to  and  some- 
where reside  In  every  civilised  government  la 
not  to  be  foimd." 

The  Pujli  case  Involved  a  Japanese  alien. 
Sel  Fujli,  who  bought  a  piece  of  property  la 
California  in  1948,  contrary  to  California's 
alien  land  law.  When  the  purchase  was 
voided,  Mr.  Fujli  filed  suit  questioning  tha 
constitutionality  of  the  statute. 

He  lost  his  case  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  but  won  it  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  appeals,  not  on  the  point  that 
the  statute  ran  afoul  of  the  equal-protectlcm 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  but  that  the 
land  law  contravened  the  human-rights  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  o<  the  United  Nations. 
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The  argument  of  thoee  Who  want  V>  modify 

or  clarify  tbs  Ooastltutlon's  treatymaking 
eUuses  goes  something  Uks  this : 

L  Treaties  can  endanger  the  Constitution 
and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  they  quote  no 
less  an  authority  and  able  lawyer  than  in- 
coming Secretary  of  Stwte  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  has  said:  "Treaty  law  can  override  the 
Constitution"  and  "T^atles  can  cut  across 
the  rights  given  the  pt.'ople  by  the  constitu- 
tional Bm  of  Rights." 

3.  The  State  Department,  by  asserting  in  a 
recent  pubUc-affalrs  booklet  that  "there  Is 
no  longer  any  real  distinction  between 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs."  has  raised  the 
specter  of  treaty  concern  with  purely  domes- 
tic matters. 

S.  The  U.  N.*B  activity  in  the  fields  of  social, 
economic,  and  labor  welfare,  as  wen  as  prep- 
aration of  treaties  on  rcich  matters,  threatens 
to  put  the  United  Stales  Into  international 
agreements  on  such  :natters  without  the 
country's  being  foUy  aware  of  wluit  is  being 
done. 

4.  This  process  of  blank -check  treaty- 
making  is  not  only  a  threat  to  many  of  the 
country's  basic  rights,  but  Is  a  direct  step 
toward  world  govemmeet. 

Synthetic  oj  arguments 

A  synthesis  of  their  ooaabinsd  arguments 

follows: 

The  purposs  of  thess  proposals  is  to  reaaovc 
any  possible  doubt  that  a  treaty  must  be 
consistent  with  the  Ooustltutlon  and  not  in 
conflict  with  it. 

They  are  intended  to  give  unequivocal  con- 
stitutional assurance  that  no  provision  of  a 
treaty  which  violates  the  Constitution,  or 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  relation  between  the  States  and  tha 
United  States,  should  be  valid. 

Since.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  courts 
luive  overruled  or  disregarded  earlier  ded- 
Bions  on  the  subject,  it  Is  appropriate  that 
the  question  be  settled  by  imequlvocsl 
language  for  all  time  that  treaty  power  can- 
not be  used  for  puxposss  in  conflict  with  ths 
Constitution. 

These  proposals  will  prevent  a  treaty  from 
becoming  tntemal  law  in  the  United  States 
by  force  of  its  self -executing  terms. 

Legislative  review 

They  reoognise  that  the  Supreme  court  of 
California  made  it  clear  that  It  did  not  hold 
that  the  U.  N.  Charter  was  a  self -executing 
document.  But  they  are  disturbed  that  a 
lower  court  did,  and  that  there  are  those 
on  tlae  bench  who  would,  if  property  placed, 
reverse  such  a  ruling. 

They,  therefore,  demand  that  this  trouble- 
some question  be  resolved  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  treaties  automatically 
non -self -executing — that  Is.  subject  to 
thorough  legislative  review  and  approval  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Those  ardent  advocates  of  an  amendment 
to  keep  treaties  from  Invading  the  field  of 
domestic  legislation  point  more  recently  to 
the  steel-seiznre  ease.  There,  Chief  Justice 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  dissenting  (and  supported 
by  two  other  Justices )  argued  that  the  U.  K. 
Charter  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  justi- 
fied the  President's  action. 

These  treaties,  with  their  goals  of  sup- 
pression of  aggression,  were  advanced  as  rea- 
son for  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
selee  private  property,  though  lacking  statu- 
tory authority  for  such  action.  Had  two  ad- 
ditional jxidges  aoeepted  the  view  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  sel- 
aure  of  the  steel  mUls  would  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

Danfr  to  $ecurity 
*  This  question  of  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  redefining  and  tightening 
the   treatymaking   provisions   of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  Just  academic. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  Uislst  that 
the  danger  to  the  country's  security  and  to 
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tbm  tndhrldual-s  rights  Is  raal  aiM 
SOBM  of  the  so  Senators  who 
so-called  Brtcksr  amendniBnt.  aii  they 
olssr  in  tesUmmy.  wen  mors  interested  in 
getting  a  full  puMlc  aad  nrmpssiliiiiBl  de- 
hata  going  on  th»  subject  than  in  tMMking 
any  parUcular  proposal.  Iliey  wanted  teets, 
light,  and  tten  action. 

And  so.  tt  can  be  aaswnsd.  do  the  Amerl- 
ean  people— though  in  wliat  direction  is  not 
yet  clear. 

A  vigorous  dehate  on  this  qnestlasi  Is  al- 
nady  under  way.  with  three  separate  pro- 
posals before  the  lawmakers  in  Washingtcmt 

1.  A  Senate  joint  reselution  (for  action  in 
both  Houses)  that  would  put  definite  limi- 
tations on  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  executive  agreements 
with  other  governments. 

a.  A  Senate  joint  reeolution  that  would 
curb  both  the  treatymaking  and  the  execu- 
tive-agreements power  of  the  President.  aM 
definitely  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  over  all  pacts  entered  into  with 
foreign  powers. 

3.  An  American  Bar  Association  resolution 
that  would  not  only  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  over  the  provisions  of 
any  treaty,  but  require  that  all  treaties  be- 
fore becoming  effective  as  domestic  law  be 
Implemented  by  congressional  legislation. 
Beaton  reverted 

Hie  case  was  then  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  which  last  spring  up- 
held ths  Oourt  or  Appeals  raUng,  but  re- 
versed the  reason  for  that  ruling.  Whereas 
the  lower  court  had  not  questioned  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Alien  Land  Law.  but 
ruled  for  Mr.  FujU  because  of  ttM  U.  N. 
Charter  provisions,  tha  High  Oofurt  ruled  4 
to  9  that  the  Land  Law  was  unconstttotional. 
but  ttuww  out  Tinanlmnusty  the  contention 
that  the  U.  M.  Ctuuter  provisions  srxper- 
seded  domestic  legislation. 

But  the  Court  did  hold  that  "the  Charter 
represents  a  moral  commitment  of  foremost 
Importance  and  we  (the  Court)  must  not 
permit  the  spirit  of  our  pledge  to  be  com- 
promised or  dlspan^ed  in  either  our  do- 
mestic or  foreign  affairs."  This  type  of 
thinking  Is  called  by  proponents  of  an 
amendment  **a  danger  signal,"  evidence  ♦^■^ 
treaties  affect  judicial  thlnldng. 

This  case  has  caused  those  pressing  for  a 
tightening  of  the  treatymaking  machinery 
to  redouble  their  effort  to  get  a  limiting  con- 
stitutional amendment  approved. 

They  woiild  make  all  treaties  non-sslf- 
executing  so  far  as  domestic  law  is  concerned 
imtil  Congress  acts.  Thiu  the  question  of 
whether  a  treaty  Is  self-executing  cv  non- 
self-executing  is  removed  from  the  realm 
of  judicial  spectilatlon.  and  treaties  become 
effective  internally  exclusively  on  statutes 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

This  arrangement  would  make  America's 
situation  as  to  the  Intsmai  aCBct  of  treaOes 
eompsrable  to  Utat  at  Great  Britain  and 
most  other  ooontries  where  treaties,  while 
effective  as  Intsmatlonal  agreements,  tiave 
no  effect  as  internal  law  of  the  coontry  un- 
less incorporated  into  ttiat  law  by  an  act 
cf  Parliament  or  other  oomparahle  legisla- 
tive body. 

At  the  time  tbe  OonsUtutlon  was  adopted, 
and  until  reoently.  treaUss  wars  largely  re- 
stricted to  their  tradttional  flaid  of  sgree- 
ments  between  sovereign  natlaas  imposing 
duties  and  obllgatlans  oa  the  contraetteg 
States  and  not  on  individual  tlUseiis. 

8o  long  as  they  were  so  restilcted.  thm 
need  for  a  constitutional  limitation  on  tbs 
treaty  power  was  perhaps  not  so  striking 
urgent. 

Limitations  considered 

Today,  however,  treaties  are  being  made 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion, and  others  are  proposed,  which  impose 
criminal  and  dvll  liabilities  directly  on  in- 
dividual citizens  which  affect  the  rights  and 
Impose  duties  on  individual  dtlaens — an  in 
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tha  ana  tntetoCora 
latlon. 

The  time  has,  therefore,  come  to  put  oqb- 
stitutional  limitations  on  the  treatymaking 
power  and  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  leglslatian  Implementing  or  giving  ef- 
fect to  treaty  provisions  as  internal  law 
within  the  United  States. 

Because  the  question  of  whether  and  to 
what  extent  a  treaty  is  self-executing  ts 
today  not  clearly  defined,  all  treaties  nhould 
be  made  non-self-cxecuttng  in  the  domestic 
at«a  until  congress  acts. 

This  arrangement  not  only  would  let  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  know 
prompUy  where  they  stand,  but  would  put 
the  United  States  on  a  parity  with  ether  na- 
tions, and  would  put  the  world  on  notice  of 
the  limitations  on  America's  treatymaking 
power. 

It  may  be  that  limiting  Congress  to  Imple- 
mentli]g  treaties  within  the  field  of  Ite  dele- 
gated  powers    wlU   exclude   some   areas    in 
which  treaties  are  now  made  or  proi>osed. 
LoopKole  in  document 

America's  BlU  of  Rights  forbids  the  Con- 
gress to  change  basic  rights;  but  as  the  Con- 
stitution BOW  stands,  it  does  not  prevent 
the  basic  rights  from  being  chained  toy  a 
treaty  made  by  the  treatymaking  agency, 
which  oonslsto  «f  the  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  tile  Senators  present  and  Tottng. 

Purpose  oJ  jrroposalt 
These   proposals    to    tighten    the    tt«aty- 
maklng  roles  have  as  their  purposs  to  SMke 
clear: 

A.  Tlaat  the  Constitution  is  definitely  su- 
perior to  any  provisions  of  any  treaty. 

B.  Ihat  the  treaty  prooed\u«  could  never 
be  used  to  put  the  United  States  into  any 
world  or  regional  government. 

C.  That  treaties  be  non-self-executing^ 
that  Is,  not  operative  as  domestic  law  until 
approved   by   both  Houses  of   Congress. 

D.  That  Executive  agreements  must  have 
legislative  approval  before  they  are  binding 
on  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  inclusive  is  the  Bricker 
proposal,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
130.  It  ooncems  both  treaties  and  execu- 
tive agreements.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  dealing  only  with  Xxecutive  agreements. 
Is  the  most  limited  in  purpose. 

Those  who  are  pressing  for  a  revision  of 
the  treatymaking  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion insist  that  many  treaties,  U.  N.  ones 
and  others,  would  or  could  be  used  to  destroy 
dvll  liberties  in  the  United  States. 

They  hold  that  a  constitutional  ameml- 
ment  of  some  Idnd  is  necessary  to  prevent 
"government  by  treaty."  to  prevent  bringing 
''world  government  In  by  the  back  door, 
to  prevent  a  TTojan  horse"  maneuver  that 
would  whittle  away  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  the  American  cttisen. 

Protection  seen 


Those  who  oppose  thass  efforts  to  icaiils 
the  treatymaking  clauses  of  the  Oonstlto- 
tiOD  hold  that  the  present  system  adequately 
protects  ths  independence  of  the  country 
and  the  people's  civil  liberties. 

The  "amenders"  reply  tlutt.  even  though 
there  were  no  danger  signals  at  the  moment, 
the  Congress  aad  the  Nation  would  only  ha 
exercising  the  same  caution  shown  by  tlM 
American  forefathers  in  insisting  on  ttM  Orst 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  bcfora 
acutal  danger  to  individual  rights  aross. 

But  the  opposition  then  argues  Uiat,  to 
maks  treaty-writing  more  dilBciilt,  or  to 
restrict  the  field  in  which  the  United  SUtcs 
can  act  in  international  covenants,  would 
embarrass,  hamper,  and  restrict  the  coimtiy's 
international  activities  and  position. 

They  say  that  the  pmpossls  to  rewrite  and 
restrict  the  treatymaking  powers  of  ths 
Constitution  f»^>»<>«it  a  basic  mistrust  of  all 
Uirae  branches  of  the  Government;  that  the 
tear  ol  bad  treaties  Is  no  reason  to  make  It 
next  to  impossible  to  write  good  treaties; 
ifT)4  that  the  ^f^rm  )g  nt  root  an  sdmisslon 
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4tf  lack  at  faith  In  two-thlrdi  of  tb«  Senata. 
In  the  executive  offloen.  and  In  the  Supreme 
-Ooort,  regardlaae  of  whoever  they  may  ba. 

Complieatetf  Imim 

Thla  whole  questlcm  U  complicated  for 
varloua  raasona.  Becogniaed  legal  author- 
Itlea  dlaagree  on  the  baaic  facta.  Court  deci- 
,alona  and  Juridical  Interpretatlona  have 
aometlmea  t«nded  to  confuae,  while  aiming 
to  clarify.  The  language  of  law  la  frequently 
hard  for  the  layman  to  graap;  but  when 
almpllfled.  either  mlaatatea  or  miasea  the 
fljie  legal  pointa  Involved. 

The  contention  that  treaties  may  imperil 
United  Btatea  freedom  and  individual  rlghta 
atema  tnm.  the  fact  that  article  VI  of  the 
Oonatitutlon  etates  in  part: 

"Thla  Oonatitutlon.  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtea,  shall  be  made  In  pursuance 
thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land:  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
ahall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Conatltutlon  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
ocmtrary  notwithstanding." 

Thua.  treaties  once  signed  and  ratified 
bave  equal  validity  with  the  ConaUtutlcm 
•nd  with  laws  enacted  by  Oongress. 

What  proponents  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  do  Is  make  it  clear  that 
the  Constitution  ranks  ahead  of  treaUee.  also 
that  treaties  be  required  to  be  acted  on  by 
both  Hotises  of  Ck>ngreas  before  bec<»ning 
operative  as  Internal  law. 

This  present  self-executing  feattire  of 
treaties  in  the  United  States  is  contrary  to 
normal  International  practice.  In  meet 
other  countries,  a  treaty  does  not  attain  full 
force  as  domestic  law  until  made  effective  by 
leglalative  act. 

This  is  the  loophole  in  the  Constitution 
which  Americans  now  face,  and  through 
which  the  Internationalists  propose  to  move 
and,  by  treaty  law,  change  and  level  out 
American  rights — both  State  and  individ- 
ual— and  therefore  change  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  not  anti- 
U.  N.  measures.  They  do  not  prevent  the 
United  States  tram  participating  fully  in  all 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  au- 
thorized by  its  Charter. 

The  proposed  U.  N.  Human  Rights  Cov- 
enants, however,  illustrate  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  the  treatymaklng  power.  They 
are  predicated  on  the  astounding  and  un- 
American  theory  that,  although  the  basic 
rights  cannot  be  changed  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress or  by  our  State  legislatures,  yet  they 
can  be  Impaired  and  even  destroyed  by  in- 
ternational action,  and  America's  social  and 
economic  policies  defined  and  fixed  by  in- 
ternational declarations  and  treaties. 

Americans  can  and  shoxild  do  much  with- 
in the  U.  N.  to  promote  worldwide  respect 
for  human  rights.  But  rather  than  lower 
Americans'  own  standards  of  human  liberty 
to  compromise  with  godless  and  Socialist 
members  of  the  U.  N..  the  United  States 
ahould  seek  to  bring  them  up  to  its  stand- 
ards. 

Constitutional  crisis 

There  Is  also  the  great  danger  today  that 
American  sovereignty  may  be  whittled  down 
by  those  who  seek  a  gradual  approach  to 
world  government  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  is  no  mere  rhetorical  statement  to  say 
that  America  faces  a  great  constitutional 
crisis— one  that  threatens  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic. 

The  effect  of  trying  to  Incorporate  In  an 
International  document  the  rights  and  free- 
doms which  American  citizens  enjoy,  wheth- 
er under  State  or  national  Constitution,  and 
to  make  them  international  rights  and  mat- 
ters of  International  Interpretation,  and  to 
give  foreign  governments  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals and  pressure  groups  in  foreign  cotm'^ 
tries  the  right  and  opportxinlty  to  challenge 
America's  interpretation  of  its  rights,  and 


even  to  challenge  its  rights  to  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  courts,  constitutes  not  only 
a  grave  threat  to  American  rights  but  an 
actiial  and  present  threat  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  Statea. 

The  present  treaty  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution under  present-day  conditions  Is  a 
Trojan  horse  which  Is  about  to  unload  Its 
hidden  soldiery  In  America's  midst.  Needed 
therefore  Is  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  drive  the  beast  outside  the  walls 
without  more  damage  done  and  with  its  re- 
maining armored  soldiery  securely  locked 
-within. 

ooar 

Critics  of  these  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  say  no  change  In  the  treaty- 
making  procedure  is  necessary.  They  argue 
as  follows: 

They  would  alter  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Oovemment  as  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

They  are  contrary  to  the  basic  theory  of 
separation  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government; 

They  would  seriously  curtail  the  treaty- 
making  authority  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
venting the  Government  from  entering  into 
many  treaties  which  are  beneficial  and  nec- 
essary to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States; 

They  would  so  seriously  interfere  with  the 
historic  and  fundamental  functions  of  the 
Bzecutlve  and  the  Senate  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  that  they  would  Jeopardise 
the  Infiuenoe  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  today. 

A  synthesis  of  the  combined  views  of  the 
opposition  follows: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  recognised 
that,  although  governmental  power  could 
be  a  danger  to  Indlvlduala.  there  was  even 
greater  danger  in  rendering  the  Government 
incapable  of  dealing  effectively  with  prob- 
lems it  would  face. 

Bifhts  of  sovrreignty 

These  proposals  would  deny  to  the  United 
States,  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations, 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  other  nations  ex- 
ercise. They  would  seriously  alter  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  Federal-State  relations.  They 
would  make  intematiozxal  agreements  of  all 
kinds  more  difficult  to  negotiate  and  enforce. 

They  would  Impoee  these  restrictions  not 
becaxise  the  Nation's  Bill  of  Rights  has  been 
Impaired,  but  because  the  advocates  of  these 
amendments  fear  that  at  some  Indefinite  time 
in  the  futiire  they  might  be. 

Hie  only  case  of  alleged  danger  presented 
by  the  proponents  of  the  amendments  is  the 
possibility  that  at  some  time  the  Senate  may 
be  asked  to  consider  giving  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  a  treaty  or  treaties 
of  information,  on  human  rights,  and  on  an 
international  criminal  court. 

Consider  on  merits 

Tet  the  freedom  of  information  conven- 
tions were  never  fully  completed  and  have 
already  been  laid  aside  by  the  U.  N.  The 
United  States  has  azmounoed  it  would  not 
support  them  beoauss  of  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

"nie  covenanta  on  human  rights  that  the 
U.  N.  has  been  working  on  for  8  years  are  still 
In  draft  form  and  years  from  completion. 

The  proposal  (or  an  international  criminal 
court  is  only  under  preliminary  study  by  a 
U.  N.  committee,  and  is  likewise  years  from 
becoming  anything  for  the  United  States 
even  to  consider. 

There  Is  nothing  Improper  or  even  danger- 
ous In  the  people  of  the  world  being  inter- 
ested in  ways  to  protect  and  guarantee  hu- 
man freedoms;  and  the  United  Statea  does 
not  filnch  from  aiding  in  such  endeavors. 

When  there  are  definitive  proposals  for 
consideration,  then  is  the  time  to  accept  or 
reject  them  on  their  merits.  But  we  can  see 
no  valid  reason  to  amend  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  prevent  the  President  and  Senate 
from  even  considering  international  solu- 
tions to  ^i^iat  are  regarded  by  most  nations 


of  the  world  as  international  probleoas  of 
gravis  and  importance. 

Ratification  eyed 

Since  any  e<mstltutional  limitation  of  the 
scope  of  treaties  wo\ild  weaken  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  international  nego- 
tiations. It  is  Incumbent  on  proponents  of 
such  limitations  to  show  definite  and  com- 
pelling need  for  It.  That  showing  is  not 
xnade  by  pointing  to  p«rtlc\ilar  treaties  not 
yet  ratified  or  not  yet  even  submitted  for 
ratification,  which  rightly  or  wrongly  are 
said  to  be  objectionable. 

It  would  be  as  appropriate  to  urge  that 
because  Congress  may  pass,  and  doubtless 
has  passed,  some  bad  laws,  it  should  be  de- 
prived of  legislative  powers.  If  the  U.  N.  con- 
ventions to  which  objections  have  been  made 
are  as  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be,  they  will 
presumably  not  be  ratified. 

There  Is  no  warrant  for  llghtiy  assuming 
that  the  President  and  two-thirda  of  the 
Senate,  all  of  whom  are  bound  by  oath  to 
support  and  uphold  the  Constitution,  would 
seek  to  subvert  It. 

Advocates  of  these  amendments  exhibit  ft 
fear  of  a  superstate  into  which  this  Nation 
is  said  to  be  in  danger  of  being  abaorbed. 

The  answer  to  such  contentions,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  President  and  the  Senate  cannot 
make  a  treaty  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  treaty  power 
is  not  wholly  unlimited.  Treaties  cannot 
violate  specific  prohibitions  of  the  Constltu* 
tlon,  nor  can  they  subvert  Its  essential  nac 
ture. 

It  has  further  been  suggested  that  there 
Is  no  constitutional  protection  against  a 
treaty  which  Impairs  right  of  free  speech, 
press,  or  religion. 

Co\irt  cases  down  the  years,  however,  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  "due-process  clause" 
Of  the  fifth  amendment  applies  to  all  Federal 
action,  making  any  amendment  to  prevent 
abridgment  by  treaty  of  executive  agreement 
on  the  essential  liberties  gtiaranteed  by  the 
first  10  amendnunts  unnecessary. 

United  SUtes  officials  certainly  would  not 
knowingly  advocate  anything  to  reduce  the 
protection  for  Individual  liberties  within  the 
United  States;  but.  In  any  event,  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands  would  preclude  any 
treaty  from  having  the  effect,  however  in- 
advertently, of  impairing  or  abridging  htwian 
liberties  within  the  United  States. 

Change  in  halanee 

There  may  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  th« 
merits  or  demerits  at  a  partictilar  treaty:  but 
those  Issues  can  be  fully  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate  In  deciding  whether  to  ratify  It.  But 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  United  States  from  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  human  liberties  at  an  inter* 
national  level,  and  which  would  deny  to  the 
United  States  powers  of  sovereignty  pnssossuil 
by  every  other  nation,  would  have  the  moek 
damaging  effects. 

The  American  Bar  Association  proposal 
would  place  a  different  and  even  greater  lim- 
itation on  the  treaty  power.  It  wotild  limit 
the  effective  scope  of  many  treaties  to  thoee 
matters  which  are  within  the  delegated  legle- 
lative  powers  of  Congress,  by  providing  that 
no  treaty  could  have  effect  as  domestic  law 
except  through  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  its  delegated  leglala- 
tive powers. 

This  proposed  denial  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment of  a  large  part  of  the  treaty  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  repeatedly 
exercised  since  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic, would  produce  a  change  in  the  balance 
between  Federal  and  State  power. 

The  ABA'S  proposal  that  treaties,  after 
ratification,  require  approval  of  both  Housee 
of  Congress  Is  partlctilarly  objectionable,  as 
it  places  a  second  hurdle  for  treaties  before 
they  have  domestic  effect.  The  delays  and 
difficulties  Inherent  in  such  a  two-stage  proc- 
ess would  make  other  nations  reluctant  to 
enter  treaties  with  the  United  States. 
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This  is  not  to  suggest  that  en  treaties 
should  be  self-executing.  There  are  lawa 
providing  for  participation  by  the  House  in 
eases  where  such  participation  is  appropriate, 
without  making  partidation  a  rigid  require- 
ment in  fell  casss. 

Three  methods  teen 

There  are  three  such  ways: 

1.  A  treaty  may,  and  frequently  does,  pro- 
vide that  it  is  not  self-executing,  making 
legislation  by  both  Hotises  necessary  to  im- 
plement It  through  appropriations  and  other 
ways: 

a.  The  Senate,  with  its  power  to  Impoee 
reservations,  can  insist  that  a  treaty  not  be 
self -executing; 

3.  In  an  extreme  ease,  there  is  the  un- 
doubted power  of  Congress  to  check  the 
President  and  Senate  by  subsequent  sta- 
tute: to  override  the  treaty  so  far  as  Its  ef- 
fect on  domestic  law  Is  concerned. 

Under  the  Bricker  resolution  in  particular, 
such  treaties  of  friendahip.  commerce,  and 
navigation  as  America  has  with  Italy,  Ireland, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  and  Greece  would  be 
Impoaaible.  American  participation  in  such 
hiunanitarian  treaties  as  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention of  1026  would  be  ruled  out. 

It  would  prevent  the  United  Statea  from 
accepting  its  own  so-called  Baruch  propoaals 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  It  would  prevent  the  United  States 
from  ever  accepting  John  Foster  Dulles' 
scheme  for  an  internattonal  striking  force 
to  guard  against  Soviet  aggreesion. 

Under  it,  the  United  States  could  not  have 
taken  Texas  or  Hawaii  into  its  great  family. 
The  President  coxild  not  have  traded  the 
over-age  destroyers  for  the  strategic  bases 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  last  war. 

What  these  amendments  would  do,  in  ef- 
fect, would  be  equivalent  to  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water.  WhUe  they  would 
imdoubtedly  automatically  kill  such  treaties 
as  have  to  do  with  the  U.  N.  and  with  human 
rights,  they  would  at  the  same  time  make 
any  treatymaklng  next  to  impossible. 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 


oy  mew 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  2, 1952 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  In  1692, 
the  Puritan  fathers  In  Massachusetts 
engaged  in  a  witch  hunt.  It  was  a  black 
page  in  the  history  of  Msusachusetts. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  my  native  and 
neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts,  a 
second  witch  hunt  has  started.  It  con- 
stitutes in  my  opinion  another  similar 
black  page  In  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  constituent  of  mine  in  New  Hamp- 
shire has  pointed  the  spotlight  on  this 
present  black  page  of  Massachusetts 
shortsightedness,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement  from  New 
Hampshire  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 

of   the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 
AMOTRxa  WncR  Htnrr  nr  llAsaacmuanfia? 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  been  trying  to 
eradicate  from  the  pages  of  its  history  the 
bloody  record  of  the  Salem  witch  hunt. 

The  lives  of  Innocent  people  which  were 
■pent  upon  the  gallows  of  Salem  have  been 


haunting  the  descendants  of  those  Puritan 
killers  ever  since,  to  the  point  where  direct 
descendancy  is  disclaimed  in  a  State  where 
tracing  one's  ancestors  to  the  Ifayfiower  is 
the  password  to  fame,  riches,  and  society. 

History  repeats  Itself  in  Massachxisetts. 
Another  witch  hunt  threatens  to  prove  that. 

The  lesson  which  shoxild  have  been  written 
with  indelible  ink  upon  the  memory  of  our 
Massachusetts  brethren  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten,  as  once  again  a  group  of  black- 
frocked,  intolerant  individuals  are  on  a 
witch-hunt. 

In  1002,  19  persons  were  hanged  at  the 
Salem  gallows  because  men  doeed  their  eyes 
and  hearts  to  the  truth.  Today,  men's  eyes 
and  minds  are  again  tightly  cloeed,  as  more 
lives  are  being  prepared  for  the  stake. 

In  1692,  it  was  the  Ptirltan  fathers  against 
people  they  falsely  accused  as  witches. 

In  1952,  their  descendants,  wearing  the 
cloak  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
are  conducting  a  witch  hunt  against  a  coun- 
try doctor  and  the  people  who  have  faith 
in  his  professional  talents. 

These  present-day  witch  hunters  are 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  a  man  who 
has  taken  the  Hlppocratlc  oath  to  cure  the 
lU — a  doctor  who  has  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life  administering  to  the  sick — and 
against  people  who  have  faith  in  this  doc- 
tor's ability  to  Improve  the  status  of  their 
health. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  should 
hark  back  and  remember  history. 

The  history  of  the  medical  profession  Is 
not  free  from  similar  false  accusations  and 
hasty  attempts  to  mar  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Servltus  was  burned  to  death  because  he 
would  cut  up  and  examine  the  body  of  a 
dead  man. 

Spallanzani  was  threatened  with  disgrace 
by  Jealous  rivals. 

Pasteur  was  laughed  at,  bitterly  attacked 
by  men  who  could  not  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  their  own  ignorance  and  Jealousy. 

Oalileo  was  imprisoned  for  life  because 
he  dared  prove  his  scientific  observations. 

In  Medford.  Mass.,  scarcely  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  scene  of  the  infamous  Salem  gal- 
lowv  of  the  past,  Uves  Dr.  Robert  X.  Lin- 
coln, a  practicing  physician  and  country 
doctor. 

His  right  to  practice  his  profession  can- 
not be  questioned:  his  oflk:e  walls  are  lined 
with  degrees  of  various  leading  medical  uni- 
versltlea. 

Dr.  Lincoln  was  not  satisfied  to  be  a  run- 
of-the-mUl  physician.  He  was  smitten  vrith 
the  desire  to  find  a  means  of  helping  those 
persons  afflicted  with  Illnesses  outside  the 
reach  of  present-day  medicine.  And  thus  he 
spent  many  months  in  research,  until  one 
day  he  felt  satisfied  that  bis  long  vigil  and 
patient  reeearch  offered  definite  signs  of  hope 
for  those  suffering  with  supposedly  incur- 
able diseases. 

Then  followed  many  more  months  of  re- 
search to  assure  himself  that  his  findings 
were  accurate.  He  checked  and  double 
checked.  He  knew  that  he  must  leave  noth- 
ing to  chance.  Aa  a  doctor,  he  realised  all 
too  weU  that  false  bope  is  wrase  than  no 
hope  at  alL 

Finally,  following  the  standard  operating 
procedure  of  the  profession,  he  presented 
his  finrting«  to  the  Massachiisetts  Medical 
Society.  Here  were  records  of  his  research, 
his  results.  He  presented  no  magic  formu- 
las, laid  claims  to  no  overall  cures.  Here 
were  scientific  facta,  open  for  scrutiny  by 
the  experts  of  ths  society. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  de- 
rided Dr.  Lincoln's  findings,  even  before  his 
facts  were  put  to  a  test.  After  all.  this  Dr. 
Lincoln  was  a  small-town  doctor.  How  oould 
he  come  up  with  formulas  that  had  not  been 
discovered  by  greater  doctors  than  he? 

The  past  caught  up  with  the  future  again. 

Vlrchow.  greatest  of  Germany's  scientists, 
whose  mere  frown  would  ruin  many  a  sden- 


tlfle  theory,  looked  down  on  Koch,  aoi 
known,  lauded  at  his  discovery. 

Medical  societies  were  indifferent  to  chem- 
othen^iy,  and  the  world  almost  lost  the 
wonders  ctf  penicillin. 

The  experiments  of  Dribos  and  Kammel- 
kamp  with  gramicidin  were  viewed  with  du- 
bious eyes  by  the  medical  sodctiea. 

And  in  1952  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  looked  down  on  Dr.  Lincoln's  find- 
ings. Not  only  that.  It  set  out  to  discredit 
him.  the  man  who  took  the  oath  to  "use 
treatment  to  help  the  sick  according  to  my 
ability  and  Judgment,  but  never  with  a  view 
to  injury  or  wrongdoing." 

Why? 

One  might  Jxist  as  well  try  to  eqplatn  the 
reasoning  behind  the  Salem  witch-hunt. 

Tes,  Massachusetts  is  engaged  in  another 
witch-himt,  and  the  Medical  Society  is  the 
agent  which  is  handling  the  cord. 

Who  suffers  from  this  latest  example  of 
bigotry  and  narrow-mlndedneas? 

Dr.  Lincoln,  for  one.  This  caxmot  be  de- 
nied. Any  attempt  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
honesty,  integrity,  and  professional  ability, 
and  ethics  of  any  person  brings  harm  upon 
him. 

There  are  others,  scenes  of  othsis. 

They  are  the  pec^le  who  have  faith  in 
Dr.  Lincoln.  Without  him,  all  hope  for  pos- 
sible recovery  would  be  lost. 

Would  any  person  with  compassion  in  bis 
heart  deny  a  sick  person  a  ray  of  light? 
What  if  after  that  ray  comes  sunshine. 

Worild  any  person  with  Christian  feelings 
in  his  bosom  deny  a  straw  to  a  drowning 
person?  What  if  that  straw  were  resting  on 
a  life-saving  submerged  stone? 

Men  like  Flemming.  Dubos,  Koch,  Pasteur. 
Kammelkamp  did  not  stop  fighting  in  the 
face  of  opposition. 

And  neither  did  Dr.  Lincoln.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  purstw  the  easy  way  out. 
What  would  happen  to  his  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients? And  the  thousands  throughout  the 
country  with  similar  illnesses? 

He  would  fight  on,  in  Q>lte  of  the  Maasa- 
ehusetts  Medical  Society.  One  day,  I  predict, 
the  very  people  who  presented  obstacles  in 
his  path  wUl  hail  htm  for  his  contribution 
to  htunanity. 

Fortunately,  the  Medford  doctor  is  not 
fighting  a  lone  battle.  His  many  support- 
ers— patients,  former  patlenu,  neii^bors, 
friends — from  near  and  far,  have  rallied  to 
his  aid.  The  Lincoln  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished to  help  this  daring  docttn*  to  fight 
those  who  stand  in  the  path  of  medical 
progress. 

I.  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  am  proud  to  be  an  oiBcer  ot  this 
foundation. 


PUipiMBc  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WB8T  vxacnriA 

n  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATXS 

Thursday,  April  2.  1953 

Mr.  KILaORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko  an  editorial 
on  the  Philippines  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  10, 
1953.  I  beUeve  that  the  matter  with 
which  tills  editorial  is  concerned  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 
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There  telng  no  objection.  «h«  edltorW 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcom, 
as  follows: 

Tb««  18  an  el»ctloa  oomlBg  u|)  In  Vba 
PlUUppUte*  next  Movunber.  and  a  tTnlt«d 
$taf«a  aid  agency  U  just  where  It  ovigbt  not 
to  be — right  In  the  middle  of  U. 
.  W«  gpt  there  by  way  of  a  little  report  on 
land  rerorm  Issued  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  it  may  be  that  the  Philippines  Oov- 
emment  is  going  about  land  reform  slowly 
and  perhaps  too  slowly  to  suit  the  agrarian 
refbrmen.  It  may  be  that  the  farm  rentals 
are  oppressive,  that  Interest  rates  are  exorbi- 
tant, and  that  the  land  tenure  system  Is  a 
feudal  one.  But  when  an  election  may  hinge 
<m  tbe  baste  or  the  slowness  with  which 
these  things  come  abotxt,  is  It  our  plaee  to 
fan  another  goivvmment  what  to  do  and  bow 
to  do  Itr 

President  QuMno,  who  says  these  things 
•anaot  eome  about  as  fast  as  many  would 
like,  took  parttoolar  objection  to  a  Uttle 
pBrsoe  hkUten  in  the  report  written  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Hardy.  This  special  UUle  phrase 
warned  that  tfa«  United  States  might  have 
to  tmkm  direct,  expensive,  drastic  action  to 
save  the  Philippines  from  communism  unless 
poverty  and  unrest  among  tenant  farmers 
W)er»  alleviated.  How?  By  land  reform,  of 
coune;  .1^  the  Philippines  Oovemment  buy- 
ing land  and  divvying  it  up  among  tb« 
lannars. 

President  QtUrlno  says  that  Mr.  Hardy, 
who  was  a  land-reform  expert  imder  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  might  know  a  lot  about 
Japan  but  he  doesn't  realize  that  the  Phil- 
ippines Is  different.  Mr.  Qulrlno  points  oxrt 
that  In  Japan  all  that  had  to  be  done  was 
to  seize  the  Emperor's  lands  and  spilt  them 
tip— but  that  In  his  Islands  they  must  be 
bottght  and  paid  for  first. 

And  the  Philippines  Oovemment  Just 
liasti't  got  that  kind  of  money.  Doubtless 
here  is  where  Mr.  Magsaysay^  the  leading 
agrarian  reformer  and  recently  defense  min- 
ister in  the  Government,  hoi>es  that  we  will 
come  In. 

Mr.  Magsaysay  seeks  the  nomination  of 
the  Naclondllsta  Party  in  opposition  next 
November  to  Mr.  Qulrlno,  who  heads  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  and  be  will  make  great  uae  of 
the  MSA  report  on  land  reform  in  an  th« 
femndnds  of  Islands  that  make  up  the  Pbil- 
Ipptam  archipelago  If  he  should  get  the  nom- 
ination. If  he  doesn't  get  It,  whoever  does 
will  make  the  same  use  of  the  document. 

Ccmpo\mdtng  the  misadventure  of  the 
report.  Admiral  Spruance,  our  Ambassador  to 
Mr.  Qulrlno's  country,  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Homer  Blgart,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, to  be  foursquare  behind  the  MSA  study. 
Doubtless  neither  Mr.  Hardy  nor  Ambassador 
Spruance  mean  to  be  kingmakers  even  on 
a  small  scale,  but  that  is  what  they  may  b« 
thoroughly  charged  with  in  Commvmlst 
propaganda. 

Meddling  in  other  people's  affairs  Is  never 
a  pretty  business.  When  It  lends'  ammuni- 
tion to  the  enemy.  It  Is  dangerous,  for  they 
make  of  It  not  Just  a  report  by  economic 
planners  but  the  co\irse  of  an  imperialist 
government  powerful  enough  to  tell  a  smaller 
ally  what  It  must  do  and  how  it  must  be 
done. 


Ade^nate  YA  Funds  for  Me£cal  and  Hos- 
pital Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THB  BO0SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2.  19S3 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  W  UiciudQ 


the  foDowing  very  interesting  editorial 
from  the  current  Issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes: 

WiL!L  Cams  tor  Tana  Oww 

As  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
My"i>t*"  S.  Miller,  national  commander  of 
AMVETS  and,  therefore,  prime  spokesman 
for  the  only  strlcUy  World  War  II  veterana' 
organisation  that  is  recognized  by  the  Con- 
greea,  went  to  the  White  House  last  week 
and  talked  for  25  minutes  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  veterans'  affairs.  Twenty-flva 
minutes  la  a  mighty  short  time  to  cover  such 
a  vital  subject  by  anybody's  clock,  but  it  ia 
said  on  competent  authority  that  Ckxn- 
mander  Miller  told  Ike  all  about  the  tangled 
mess  that  is  denying  appropriate  care  to 
thousands  of  disabled  war  veterans;  showed 
the  Chief  ExecuUve  how  SSO  million  can 
be  saved  in  costs  of  veterans'  security  while 
improving  services  to  them,  and  managed  to 
spend  several  of  those  precious  minutes  in 
presenting  Ike  wltli  a  life  membership  in  tbe 
organization. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  a  quarter  hour  waa 
stretched  out  an  additional  10  minutes  be- 
cause it  appears  from  where  we  sit  that  Oen- 
eral  Elsenhower  needs  some  briefing  on  how 
to  do  something  about  a  very  sad  situation. 
We  wish,  too.  that  a  lot  of  others  we  could 
name  had  been  permitted  to  sit  In  on  the 
conference.  Also,  we  desire  it  to  be  known 
that  we  have  a  very  high  regard  both  for 
the  AMVET  leader  and  for  his  organixatlon 
which  Is  very  definitely  on  the  ball  and  la 
doing  a  great  Job  for  the  cause  of  farmer 
servicemen  and  women,  but  we  would  here 
analyze  briefly  the  nine-point  program 
Miller  submitted  to  President  Elsenhower 
and,  in  part,  attempt  to  add  a  little  em- 
phasis to  portions  of  It.  Commander  MUler 
Is  no  Tarzan,  and  we  claim  no  xinxisual 
ability  to  drive  home  what  he  could  not 
possibly  have  done  effective  in  so  short  a 
time,  but  the  evident  concern  shown  by 
the  President  In  adding  valuable  minutes 
to  the  interchange  of  views  and  the  an- 
nounced Interest  Ike  expressed  In  recipients 
of  veterans'  beneflts  prompts  us  to  review 
once  more  in  short  comment  a  terribly  dis- 
astrous condition  that  warrants  imme^Uate 
White  House  attention.,    i 

Some  of  the  AMVET  proposals  need  little 
mention.  Part  of  that  $60  million  estimated 
saving  would  come  from  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration reorganization  that  is  already  under 
way  and  Is  agreeable  to  everybody  if  the 
VA  is  not  reorganiaed  out  of  existence:  we 
know  from  experience  that  such  a  huge 
agency  cannot  be  always  right  about  every 
detail  and  that  It  seeds  occasional  policing, 
and  we  hope  that  Miller's  suggestions  along 
this  line  were  alone  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ommendation, but  neither  we  nor  the  com- 
mander wlU  ever  see  perfection  in  the  VA 
and  we  hope  he  doesnt  expect  It.  The  loca- 
tion of  veterans'  hospitals  more  nearly  adja- 
cent to  medical  centers  Is  also  in  part  a 
desired  end  and  Is  likewise  being  accom- 
plished, so  we  can  pass  by  that  proposal. 
Quarterly  payments  of  compensation  to  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  lower  disability  brackets  is 
all  right  with  lis,  if  it  is  approved  by  those 
on  the  rolls,  and  that  could  be  an  economy 
move,  we  suppose;  $16  or  $30  a  month  would 
mean  3  times  that  in  3  months  and  would 
probably  not  upset  budgets  too  disastrously 
when  the  veterans  are  laboring  at  today's 
swollen  wages.  And  certainly  we  can  find 
no  objection  to  having  the  Congress  adopt 
a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  VA  funds  for  medical  and  hospital 
care,  because  God  knows,  that  consideration 
is  long  overdue.  We  can  go  along,  also,  on 
the  fifth  AMVrr  proposal  that  dental  treat- 
mmit  for  veterans  Is  pretty  much  overdone 
and  that  regulations  governing  it  could  well 
be  overhauled  and  restricted,  and  we  think 
tliat  all  veterans'  groups  feel  as  we  do.  but 
there  are  4  more  propositions  that  were 
laid  before  the  President  which  require  em- 


pbatie  discussion,  and  ia  them  ihero  is  Uttle 
or  no  saving  possible  from  our  point  of  view* 

Taking  tbeee  in  inverse  order  of  impoc^ 
tanoe.  they  would  oonaolidate  insurano* 
functions^  exereiae  more  prudent  uae  of  con- 
tact offices,  close  some  regional  VA  nllkiM 
and  insist  upon  a  clear-cut  policy  of  hos- 
pitalization for  nonservice-connected  vet- 
erans. Veterans'  Insxirance  Is  the  biggest 
business  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  al- 
ready been  consolidated  to  a  point  where  It' 
is  almost  strangled  and  policyholders  and 
annuitants  alike  are  getting  all  fouled  ttp 
in  premium  payments  and  claims  to  a  jxstnt 
where  confusion  compounds  disorder,  we 
think  It  Is  time  to  let  this  agency  alone,  per- 
mit It  to  become  disentangled  and  allow  It  to 
function,  because  the  more  It  is  disturbed 
the  more  costly  It  becomes  and  there  Is  no 
economy  In  an  operation  that  is  not  per- 
mitted to  become  efficient.  Here  there  has 
been  altogether  too  much  reorganization  and 
the  results  prove  It.  Contact  offices  of  the 
veterans'  agency  have  been  set  up  to  servv 
veterans  and  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
rights.  Money  savings  may  be  achieved  in 
reducing  their  number,  but  here,  too,  this 
most  essential  service  has  been  more  than 
cut  to  the  bone;  reduce  the  means  of  in- 
formation and  aid  to  claimants  and  we  do  a 
grave  disservice  to  men  and  women  coming 
out  of  uniform  and  to  those  In  later  life 
approaching  need  of  help.  We  thtnk  that  a 
reconsideration  of  AMVET  opinion  la  aa 
much  In  order  on  that  propoeltlon  as  is  the 
proposal  to  do  away  with  some  regional 
offices.  Many  branch  offices  have  already 
been  disposed  of  but  regional  setups  as  such 
are  purposed  to  bring  advice  and  help  nearer 
to  the  veteran  who  req\ilrea  assistance;  to 
deny  this  Is  to  dissipate  the  very  core  of  VA 
functions  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
AMVETS  wo\ild  even  think  of  wanting  to  do 
that. 

Last  of  the  recommendations  laid  beforv 
President  Elsenhower  was  a  demand  for  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  requirements  for 
non-service-connected  hospitalization  of  war 
veterans.  The  only  economy  in  that  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  such  aa  all  but  came 
about  In  1933,  and  nothing  could  more  per- 
fectly play  into  tbe  handa  of  enamiea  of 
veterans  than  to  call  for  a  revision  of  exist- 
ing law  or  even  a  suggaatad  atudy  of  it. 
Older  veterans  recall  well  the  struggle  re- 
quired to  put  present  law  on  the  statute 
books  and  atmpka  observation  should  indi- 
cate how  utterly  Impossible  It  would  be  to 
relegate  such  servlees  to  States  and  local 
communities  which  are  totally  unable  to 
cope  with  such  a  situation.  During  Febru- 
ary hearings  at  the  Capitol,  Commander 
MUler  differed  with  other  organlaatlons  of 
veterans  on  some  lesser  points  at  Issue,  but  h« 
discussed  at  length  a  hospital  patient  survey 
made  by  AMVETS,  made  Indelibly  clear  that 
the  privilege  of  hospital  Ixatlon  was  not  being 
abused  and,  while  somewhat  critical  of  VA 
management  which,  he  said,  needed  better 
planning,  asserted  that  while  medical  treat- 
ment should  be  furnished  to  all  needy  vet- 
erans, the  overriding  necessity  Is  to  elimi- 
nate inferior  medical  care  to  any  veteran. 

Much  as  we  dislike  to  say  so,  we  think  that 
the  net  result  of  our  comrade's  visit  to  tha 
White  House  was  a  further  muddying  of  tbe 
waters.  While  agreeing,  at  least  in  part  aa 
we  have,  to  some  of  Commander  Miller's 
observations,  experience  Indicates  that  cut- 
backs in  some  cAces  have  served  to  create 
Interminable  perplexities.  Budget  reduc- 
tions, lay-offs,  and  threatened  discharges 
have  resulted  not  only  in  reducing  far  below 
the  necessary  minimum  the  services  to  which 
all  disabled  veterans  have  title — and  tWs  in- 
cludes, unfortunately,  those  disabled  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  battle  dead — but  also  have 
thrown  into  a  tallspin  every  right  guaranteed 
to  our  veterans  by  laws  written  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  after  the  most 
extended  and  careful  planning.     What  ip 
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most  essential  is  that  the  Oongresa  be  com- 
pelled to  live  up  to  the  obligations  it  has 
assumed,  and  there  the  voice  of  AMWTB  is 
needed  sorely.  It  is  meaningless  to  have 
laws  on  the  books  unless  dollars  are  api»x>- 
prlated  to  make  them  effective,  and  our 
World  War  n  comrades  can  also  shout  that 
truth  Into  the  ears  of  pennysavlng  and  pound 
foolish  Congressmen.  Nothing  Is  more  vi- 
tally necessary  at  this  moment  when  vet- 
erans are  being  pilloried  on  the  crosa  of  fake 
economy. 

There  have  come  across  this  desk  numer- 
ous replies  of  Members  of  Congress  sent  to 
constituents  who  demanded  to  know  why 
they  voted  against  additional  money  for  the 
VA  last  February.  Many  were  vrrltten  by 
solons  who  were  themselves  in  unifram  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  we  must  state  in  the 
interests  of  truthful  reporting  that  they  re- 
flected either  abject  ignorance  of  the  issues 
Involved  or  else  were  lying  excuses  attempt- 
ing to  cover  up  votes  cast  pxirposely  to  mark 
down  the  cost  of  veterans'  care.  Hoapital 
rights  of  veterans  need  no  further  deflnitlon. 
They  are  already  defined,  and  the  stupid  as- 
sertion that  cutbacks  are  in  <H^er  because 
some  day  everybody  will  be  a  veteran  Is  an 
attempt  to  flnd  a  means  to  avoid  the  law. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  veterans  must 
themselves  foot  the  bill  for  any  added  care. 
Weil,  they  have  footed  the  bill  in  blood. 


NEA  Reports  Grotrkf  Need  of  Teachers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HUX 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  8TATBB 
Thursday.  Apra  2.  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  an  article  entitled  •'NEA  Reports 
Growing  Need  of  Teachers."  which  was 
published  in  the  ^Vashington  Post  of 
April  1.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscois. 
as  follows: 

The  shortage  of  eleraentary  schoolteachers 
Is  so  acute  that  wealthier  school  systems 
are  going  half  across  the  coimtry  scouting 
for  recruits,  a  National  Education  Associa- 
tion commission  disclosed  yesterday. 

"This  competition  will  grow  keener,"  the 
commission  on  teachcT  education  and  pro- 
fessional standards  re;x>rted,  adding  that  by 
fall  160,000  new  fxUly  trained  teachers  wiU 
be  needed  to  man  elementary  classrooms. 

Compare  thia  demtjid  with  an  expected 
supply  of  3SJB00  graduates  trained  for  ele- 
mentary school  teacliing,  the  commission 
said,  and  It  Is  apparent  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  will  be  shcrtchanged  on  their 
education. 

The  commission  breaks  down  Its  help- 
wanted  flgure  of  160,iXX)  teachers  this  way: 
About  1,500,000  additional  children  will  en- 
roll in  school  this  fall.  The  new  classrooms 
constructed  to  house  these  nevwxmaers  will 
need  a  staff  of  20,000  new  teachers.  An 
additional  10.000  teachers  should  be  hired 
to  relieve  overcrowdin  ?  and  half-day  clauses. 

Another  10.000  are  needed  for  special  in- 
struction, and  00,000  now  teaching  should 
be  replaced  or  given  more  training.  An 
estimated  00,000  teachers  quit  every  year. 

Shortages  of  high -school  teachers  also  are 
developing,  partlculaily  In  tbe  flelds  of 
mathematics,  science,  agriculture,  industrial 
arts,  boys'  health  anl  physlSal  education, 
the  commission  said.  Librarians,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  health  teachers  have  been  in 
Bhm^  supply  for  many  years,  the  ccMXunls- 
Blon  added. 


Excerpt  Pros  Report  of  Conscnratioa  af 
HmiiaE  Resoorcei  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WKST  vausutZA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  2.  19S3 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  recently  published  report  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Human  Resources  Project. 
This  project  was  established  in  1950  by 
General  Eisenhower  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  report  is  entitled  "The  Un- 
educated." and  deals  largely  with  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  and  Its  Impact  on 
the  Nation.  It  highUghts  the  facts  and 
conclusions  concerning  this  problem  to 
which  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  repeatedly  during  the  last  5 
years. 

I  am  especially  gratified  to  see  that  the 
first  recommendation  of  this  report, 
which  Is  based  on  exhaustive  study.  Is 
that  the  Pederal  Oovemment  assist  the 
States  in  attacking  illiteracy  through  a 
grant-in-aid  program.  This,  of  course. 
Is  what  I  have  been  proposing  since  1948. 
It  is  what  I  proposed  in  my  current  bill 
(S.  544).  and  what  Congressman  Rkece 
proposed  In  his  bill  (H.  R.  2139).  The 
fact  that  Congressman  Riecx  and  I  In- 
troduced In  the  last  Congress  and  again 
in  the  present  Congress  practically  Iden- 
tical bills  shows  that  this  Is  a  bipartisan 
question.  It  is  bipartisan  because  It  is 
a  national  problem  Involving  as  it  does 
every  State  and  geograi^cal  section  of 
the  country  and  every  racial  group. 

I  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
vigorous  and  persistent  campaign  waged 
against  Illiteracy  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  during  the  past  10 
years.  Realizing  the  Importance  of  this 
problem  to  the  Nation,  this  Federal 
agency  has  secured  funds  from  private 
sources  with  which  to  conduct  research 
and  to  assist  through  a  demonstration 
project  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  materials  for  adults  of  low  literacy 
levels. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  project,  and  of  the  bipartisan 
character  of  the  problem.  I  hope  that  the 
literacy  education  bills  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  may  become  an  admini- 
stration measure.  As  an  indication  of 
my  belief  in  the  Importance  of  this 
matter.  I  plan  to  ask  Congressman 
Ruck  to  join  with  me  In  requesting  joint 
hearings  on  our  bills  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience of  the  appropriate  committees. 
Furthermore.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  summary  on 
The  Uneducated  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Both  the  project  and  this  publication  are 
xmique  in  several  resi>ects. 

The  project  resulted  from  the  initiative 
of  General  Eisenhower,  soon  after  coming 
to  Columbia,  because  of  the  striking  evi- 
dence of  numpower  wastage  revealed  to  him 
during  World  War  n.  mt9^    «    *  ^  '»..; 


Tlje  project's  twofold  objectives  are:  to 
deepen  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  human  resources,  and  to  show  how  new 
knowledge  can  contribute  to  sounder  public 
policy  aimed  at  reducing  tbe  wastage  of  the 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource. 

Of  the  project.  General  Eisenhower  has 
said:  "nrhiB  study  will  be  of  immeasurable 
ben^t  to  all  the  world  In  furthering  the 
dignity  of  man  as  a  human  being." 

The  project  la  a  cooperative  venting  in  the 
fullest  sense,  undertaken  by  the  university, 
the  business  community,  public  groups  such 
as  foundations  and  trade-unions,  and  the 
Pederal  Government. 

This  flrst  publication  of  the  project  de« 
velcps  timely  and  challenging  recomoaenda- 
tlons  on  the  basis  of  cooperative  research  in- 
volving 100  persons  in  Government,  industry,^ 
and  education  Including  the  Admin istrator~^ 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  the  new  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy,  Mr.  Bob« 
ert  Anderson. 

The  Uneducated,  whldh  Is  dedicated  to 
MaJ.  Oen.  Howard  McC.  Snyder,  personal 
physician  to  General  Elsenhower,  who  baa  - 
been  senior  adviser  to  the  project,  ooncludea 
with  several  majcv  finiUngf  outstanding 
among  which  are  these: 

1.  Despite  the  tremendous  advances  which 
have  been  made  In  both  absolute  and  in  per- 
centage terms  to  o-adlcate  illiteracy,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  00  years,  the  scale  ot^. 
the  problem  today  Is  still  excessively  large . 
considering  the  importance  which  society 
attaches  to  education  and  considering  tbe 
economic  resources  available  to  us  for  the 
support  of  education.  For  example,  nearly 
1.6  mUllon  younger  men  out  of  18  mUllon 
examined  for  service  in  World  War  n  pre- 
sented a  serious  educational  problem.  Cen- 
BMs  data  further  show  that  12  percent  of 
employed  males  in  the  United  States  had 
less  than  6  yefu>s  of  sehocding  at  tbe  time 
of  World  War  H. 

2.  The  South  is  the  region  of  major  diffi- 
culty because  It  has  so  many  children  in 
proportion  to  total  population  to  educate. 
A  fiurther  factor  there  is  that  Negro  educa- 
tion has  been,  at  least  In  the  past,  poorly 
supported  to  an  extreme,  and  there  are  great 
deficiencies  to  make  up.  In  1950,  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
17  equaled  only  30  percent  of  the  number, 
of  adults  in  the  N<H-theast,  as  compared  to 
44  percent  in  the  South.  Moreover,  the 
South  has  less  income  with  which  to  educate 
these  ehUdren.  •  •  • 

8.  There  Is  a  real  dlfflculty  •  •  •  of  in- 
corporating even  a  relatively  small  number 
of  illiterates  into  an  organization  structured 
on  the  assumption  that  the  persons  In  It  can 
read  and  write.  It  was  fovmd  that  even 
though  the  illiterate  person  could  frequentljr) 
learn  to  become  a  machine  operator,  for  ex- 
ample, without  particular  dlfflculty,  indus- 
tries would  hesitate  to  employ  him  because 
he  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities of  work  in  a  large  organization 
such  as  filling  out  blanks,  reading  work 
orders,  and  keeping  records. 

4.  One  of  the  worst  concentrations  of  Illit- 
eracy is  among  the  Navaho  Indians  who  are 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
Isolated  ciiltxire  that  has  made  it  next  to 
Impossible  to  bring  schools  to  the  Navaho. 
Another  major  area  where  illiteracy  is  tn-ed 
is  among  the  children  of  migratory  farm 
workers  who  can  be  subdivided  into  two 
major  groups:  A  Negro  group  based  pri- 
marily In  Florida  which  moves  north  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  the  Spanish- 
American  group  based  in  Texas  which  fans 
out  toward  the  north  and  west. 

5.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  our  de- 
mocracy to  remain  strong  tmless  the  citi- 
zenry is  able  and  willing  to  Inform  itself 
about  many  and  complex  Issues  far  tran- 
scending local  issues.  And  this  can  be  done 
only  if  each  individual  is  able  to  read,  and 
read  criUcally.    The  day  has  passed  when 
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It  wu  poaafble  for  ftn  initerate  eltlaen  to  %• 
■uOelently  well-lnform«d  about  the  mafor 
problems  on  which  he  had  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment through  word-of-roouth  discussion 
wtth  his  neighbors.  And  beyond  the  prob- 
lem of  internal  strength  to  the  equaUy  urgent 
problem  erf  external  security,  m  the 
ideological  struggle  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  for  the  support  of  peoples 
of  Asia  and  perhaps  soon  for  Africa  and  Sovrth 
America— arSJM  where  predominant  parts  of 
t^  population  are  illiterate — Russia  Is  using 
as  a  major  propaganda  weapon  Its  own  ap- 
parent anccesses  In  substantially  reducing 
Illiteracy.  Furthermore,  the  Communists 
repeatedly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  owe 
country,  which  boasts  so  much  about  Its 
standard  of  living,  still  has  a  considerable 
number  of  illiterates  In  the  population. 

e.  Although  illiteracy  In  America  Is  tend- 
ing to  disappear  and  elementary  education 
to  Improve,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
these  gradual  changes  will  eliminate  the 
problem  of  the  uneducated  In  any  reasonable 
time. 

t.  bbncluslre  evidence  has  been  adduced 
that  the  special  training  program  established 
by  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II 
met  Its  principal  objective  by  providing  a 
basi*  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  Illiterate 
and  poorly  educated  young  men,  In  a  period 
of  i  to  S  months,  to  military  life.  The 
batte  knowledge  thw  acquired  has  carried 
cm  Into  their  civil  life  by  adding  to  their 
skills,  stimulating  them  to  further  education, 
ahd  giving  new  and  heightened  meaning  to 
their  lives.  Clearly  this  episode  In  mllltvy 
htetory  has  significance  far  beyMxl  the  pitrely 
military  domain. 

The  Uneducated  concludes  with  a  number 
ct  major  recommendations  •  •  •  of  which 
the  lollowlng  three  are  the  highlights: 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  help  at- 
tack illiteracy  at  'its  most  acute  sources 
through  a  grant-in-aid  {R'ogram  to  the  States 
based  on   two  <iuallfying  criteria: 

(a)  A  State  tax  rate  for  education  which 
ia  la  proportion  to  or  above  th*  national 
average. 

(b)  A  yield  per  school-age  child  from  such 
taxation  considerably  below  the  national 
average. 

2.  That  the  Armed  Forces  abandon  their 
present  policy  of  rejecting  the  unedvicated 
for  military  service  and  retnstltute  special 
tAlnlng  programs. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Government  also  take 
Immediate  action  where  it  already  has  both 
authority  and  reeponslbUlty,  as  in  the  case 
of  Indians  and  Intersta^  migrants,  to 
strengthen  education  and  thus  eliminate  ad- 
ditions to  the  ranks  of  the  uneducated. 


Oar  Billioii-Dollar  Bnreavcracy  Orerseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cat 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2, 1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "Our  Billion- 
DoHar  Bureaucracy  Overseas." 

This  article  is  facttial  and  q\ilte  an 
eye  opener.  I  have  been  making  some 
studies  on  the  subject  of  late,  and  Mr. 
Holman  Harvey  has  pointed  up  many 
of  the  shocking  extravagances,  over- 
lapping, and  duplication  going  on  all 
civet  the  vorld. 

Unfortunately  these  things  are  making 
us  highly  nnpep^ar  and  it  is  a  fact  that 


ik»  American  taxpayer  Is  getting  tttUe 
but  dislike  for  all  his  lavish  spending. 

A  correspondent  recently  wrote  me 
from  Europe: 

Most  people  here  think  there  is  little 
choice  between  Americanization  and  Sovlet- 
Izatlon.  tat  faeii  a  goodly  niunber  think  the 
latter  woald  be  preferable. 

The  article  follows: 

For  more  than  7  years  the  American  peo- 
ple have  paid  billions  of  doUars  in  taxes  to 
help  other  countries.  Dtiring  these  years, 
and  by  reason  of  these  immense  funds,  a 
vast  American  overseas  bureaucracy  has 
sprung  up,  reaching  out  into  mere  than  100 
foreign  lands. 

As  of  last  November  the  United  States 
Government  hivd  185,000  full-time  employees 
abroad,  exclusive  of  the  Armed  Forces.  They 
represented  75  departments  and  b\n«aus. 
The  payroll  alone  for  this  horde  of  eivlllana 
exceeds  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  is  only  a  beginning.  These  employee* 
hAV«  about  105,000  wives  and  children  with 
them.  Added  to  these  civilian  dependents 
are  220,000  vUres  and  children  (and  some- 
times parents)  of  United  States  military 
personnel  stationed  ttu-oughout  the  world. 
Taken  altogether,  the  American  people  are 
maintaining  orerseas,  in  comfort  and  hnniry 
unknown  to  foreign  populations,  a  etvlUan 
host  of  more  than  half  a  mUllon. 

Is  all  thla  elaborate  biireaucracy  neces- 
sary? Is  It  to  become  a  permanent  charge 
on  the  American  taxpayer — an  unavoidable 
price  of  our  leadership?  And  is  it  linked  to 
the  lU  will  tcward  America  now  being  re- 
ported in  incrf!«alng  volume? 

Part  of  this  overseas  activity  is  legitimats 
and  beyond  criticism.  Congress  has  directed 
some  ageoclee.  to  assume  new  obligations 
abroad.  Some  American  officials  with  their 
familiea  must  live  at  remote  outposts,  under 
dally  hazard  and  hardship,  and  special  help 
from  home  is  indispensable.  But  these  arc 
few. 

Until  recently  hardly  anyone  had  even  an 
inkling  of  the  total  cost  of  our  swollen  owr- 
seas  bureaucracy.  Ttiis  report  has  been 
p^nstaklngly  assembled  over  many  months 
by  investigators  working  In  Washington. 
New  York  and  Europe.  More  than  a  million 
words  of  documents  were  studied  and  aug- 
mented by  on-the-spot  investigations.  One 
striking  fact  emerged:  No  one  department 
at  the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
White  House,  knew  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  American  e:cpansion  abroad.  In  no  place 
were  all  the  fiicts  assembled.  No  one  com- 
mittee of  Congress  has  studied  the  total 
problem.  Useful  piecemeal  inquiries  have 
been  held,  however — notably  one  tenaciously 
pursued  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Nonefsentlal  Federal  Expenditures, 
headed  by  Senator  Haxst  F.  Btxo  of  Virginia. 

One  of  the  nxwt  recent  of  these  was  a 
7-week  study  of  Government  employee*  in 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  conducted  by  a 
special  congressional  committee  headed  by 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  committee  found  many  employees 
who  had  been  on  the  payroll  for  6  months 
before  doing  any  work  or  even  knowing  who 
their  bosses  were.  Others  were  kept  on  for 
months  after  their  work  had  been  completed. 

The  Oongresianen  were  shocked  by  the  high 
salaries  and  limiriou*  living  enjoyed  by  Fed- 
eral workers  al>road.  Average  stenogp'aphers 
earned  as  much  as  $6,000  a  year.  Some  Gov- 
ernment employees  occupied  lavish  quarters 
with  3  or  4  servants  Including  cook  and  but- 
ler. Not  a  single  employee  they  talked  to 
expressed  any  desire  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  obvious  ttey  never  had  U  so 
good. 

Upon  his  return.  Senator  JomvAroN  stated 
bluntly  half  of  the  United  States  employees 
abroad  ahould  be  discharged. 

This  lavish  lining,  however,  is  only  a  part— > 
though    a    dlsip'aceful    pari— ol    the    load 


United  State*  taxpayer*  must  bear.  CoMBrr 
aider  the  staggering  travel  expenses  n«M»> 
sary  to  keep  our  overseas  empire  fuaetton- 
Ing.  The  United  States  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  now  operates  the  world'* 
largest  fleet  of  passenger  vessels — 639  ship* 
calling  at  660  ports.  Their  main  Job  is  to 
move  troops.  But  during  the  1952  fiscal  year 
MSTS  ships  carried  174,761  United  SUte* 
civilian  employee*,  employee*  of  Government 
contracton  and  dependents.  Aside  from  a 
trifling  mess  charge,  they  traveled  free. 

Ia  the  same  year  MSTS  ship*  tranqxirted 
214,000  tons  of  household  effects.  These  are 
crated  by  the  Government  and  generally  de- 
livered directly  to  the  employee's  abode  aiMl 
unpacked  for  him.  all  without  charge. 

Last  year  the  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice—MATS— flew  53.000  United  States  civil- 
ians and  dependent*  between  this  oountry 
and  their  overseas  deatlnatlons.  But  even 
MSTS  and  MATS  together  hadnt  enough 
facilities  to  handle  their  double-duty  Job. 
So  tb*  Government  spent  $374,200,000  to 
charter  privately  owned  ship*,  and  eon- 
traetcd  for  spac*  on  luxury  liners  and  com- 
mercial airlines. 

Here  i*  a  sample  checking  of  oiversas*  ds- 
partures  from  New  York  alooe.  In  the  11 
da3rs  from  September  28  to  October  8,  1062; 
the  Government  sent  out  five  shiploads  of 
civilians  on  MSTS  vessels.  It  contiBctad 
for  nearly  half  of  the  first-class  accommoda- 
tions on  the  Amerie*  ssUing  on  October  2 
and  for  more  than  a  third  on  the  new  blue- 
ribbon  Vnited  Stute»  sailing  ths  next  day. 
On  top  of  that,  it  chartered  28,  60-seat  com- 
mercial airliners  to  fly  civilians  to  E^jrope. 
To  care  for  these  people  in  New  York  whU* 
waiting  for  their  departure,  large  portions 
of  big  hotels  were  taken  over. 

The  Government  in  a  single  year  paid  tor 
240,886  tripe  for  civilian  employees  and  de- 
pendents of  military  and  elviUan  peraoanel. 
by  transportation  facilities  owned,  chartered, 
or  contracted  for  by  Federal  agencies. 

Other  thousands  embarked  IndivtduaUy 
on  other  liners  and  planes,  using  Govern- 
ment travel  orders.  The  total  volume  of  this 
trafllc  can  only  be  guessed;  but  for  the  cur- 
rent year  the  State  Department,  which  uses 
private  transportation  exclusively,  asked  for 
$15  million  for  travel;  the  Mutual  Secxulty 
Agency's  request  for  last  year  was  $16  mil- 
lion. At  an  average  ot  $400  per  trip,  the  re- 
quests of  these  two  agencies  alone  could  ac- 
count for  an  additional  80,000  tripe. 

Years  ago  American  companies  doing  busi- 
ness overseas  found  they  could  staff  their 
foreign  offlces  with  competent  local  person- 
nel, engender  goodwill  by  so  doing — and 
save  the  coet*  of  transporting  American  em- 
ployees, families,  and  ftimishings  abroad. 
General  Electric  and  General  Motors,  for  ex- 
ample, usually  send  only  indispensable  ex- 
ecutives and  technicians  to  foreign  posts. 

In  contrast,  Govarnment  agencies  send 
thousands  of  stenographers,  clerks,  and  other 
minor  ofWrlals  abroad  with  their  belongings, 
at  vast  expense.  The  State  Department  esti- 
mates that  it  costs  up  to  $8,400  to  get  1 
official,  with  wife,  3  children,  and  house- 
hold goods,  from  Kansas  City  to  Berlin,  and 
$11,800  to  Tokya 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  35,640  shlpokents 
of  personnel  effects  sent  abroad  by  th* 
State  Department  went  out  of  New  York 
alone.  Our  allowances  for  furnishings  ar* 
generous.  A  $3,600-a-year  employee  can  have 
6,720  pounds,  or  more  than  3  tons,  trans- 
ported free.  If  he  has  a  family,  this  jum|)s 
to  11,400  pounds. 

As  inducements  for  overseas  service,  many 
bonuses  and  allowances  are  given  Govern-  , 
ment  emplosrees.  In  London,  for  example, 
a  lower-grade  clerical  employee  with  a  basic 
salary  of  $3,551  can  draw  $6  a  day  for  tem- 
porary quarters  up  to  3  months.  Although 
the  cost  of  living  in  London  is  lower  than  in 
American  cities,  he  Is  also  entitled  to  $000  a 
year  for  rent  and  $120  to  compensate  for  th* 
extra  expense  of  living  abroad.    It  la  poasibla 
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for  an  employ**  wi-^  dependents  to  draw 

$3,000  a  year  above  his  regular  salary.  MU- 
ilons  of  British  families  Uve  in  England  com- 
fortably and  put  their  children  throtigh 
school  with  less  than  this. 

AUowances  are  stepped  up  for  higher-sal- 
aried employees.  A  $9,130  married  employee 
with  two  children  in  Rome  is  given  $1,200  a 
year  for  extra  living  costs,  $3,600  housing  ai- 
lowance.  and  $60  for  each  child;  a  total  of 
§4.820  above  his  salary  and  exempt  from  in- 
come taxes.  Members  of  Senator  Johnskn* 'a 
committee  were  startled,  and  no  wonder,  to 
hear  high-salaried  employees  complain  that 
it  cost  them  as  much  as  $160  a  year  of  their 
salaries  to  meet  the  r  entire  living  expenses, 
Although  the  allowances  are  intended  only 
to  recompense  for  theoretically  higher  living 
costs  abroad. 

Foreigners  employed  in  our  overseas  oflices 
are  on  a  very  dlCerent  basis.  A  French 
stenographer  in  MEA  headquarters  in  Paris 
earns  $1,760  a  year,  paid  In  francs,  with  no 
cost-of-living  or  twiulng  allowance.  In  Lon- 
don. English  secretaries  work  in  our  ofBces 
for  $26  a  week,  next  to  American  secretaries 
paid  four  to  five  times  as  much.  One  com- 
mented recently: 

"The  American  girls  and  I  are  frleiuls,  but 
we  never  meet  after  office  hours.  I  can't 
invite  them  to  my  home.  What  I  could  of- 
fer them  from  my  meager  rations  would  seem 
shabby  hospitality.  In  their  apartments 
they  serve  dellcacl<»  and  cocktaUs.  I  can- 
not." This  situation,  duplicated  all  over 
the  world,  can  hardly  fall  to  create  resent- 
ment. 

The  American  ta>:payer  1b  spending  lavish- 
ly to  house  this  Immense  bureaucracy.  In 
addition  to  embassies  and  legations  all  over 
the  world,  the  Statu  Department  alone  owns 
396  aptu-tment  buildings  and  467  residential 
properties. 

In  London  we  have  taken  over  most  of 
fashionable  Grorvenor  Square.  Londoners 
now  sadly  refer  to  it  as  "American  Square." 
In  Paris  we  are  stea^llly  spreading  oirt,  taking 
up  a  dozen  choice  tites  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe.  In  Rome 
we  have  built  two  apartment  hotises  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  8700,000  to  house  officials. 
One  United  States  employee  entitled  to  a 
$2300  housing  allowance  lives  there  in  a  10- 
room  penthouse,  with  three  baths,  and  two 
terraces  overlooking:  the  Eternal  City.  "This 
would  cost  at  least  $6,000  in  the  States.**  he 
said. 

In  Bonn,  Germany,  a  $134J04,000  United 
States  housing  project  Includes  a  shopping 
center  costing  $821300;  a  chapel  costing 
$141,700;  a  theater  costing  $186,000;  and  a 
$362,000  gymnasium  with  bowling  alleys  and 
•  swimming  pool.  Dining  facilities  and  bar* 
are  to  cost  another  $164,220. 

Americans  in  At:aens  have  virtually  taken 
over  three  of  the  swankest  subtirbe,  where 
they  live  in  fine  ^'illas  with  extensive  gar- 
dens. In  one  suburb  we  run  four  hotels  for 
United  State*  personnel.  American  buses. 
tor  American  personnel  Who  pay  no  fares, 
run  between  the  s-uburbe  and  th*  heart  of 
Athens.  competlnE;  with  the  regular  Greek 
buses  and  taxis. 

Resented  competition  is  also  offered  by  the 
luxiurious  American  clubs  qiread  around  the 
world.  In  London  the  United  State*  Air 
Force  Club,  occupying  a  $5-mlIllon  mansion 
donated  by  Barbara  Hutton,  extends  its  priv- 
Deges  to  all  United  SUtea  civilian  employees 
and  dependents.  Ther*  is  dancing  every 
night.  Scotch  and  soda  sella  at  35  cents. 
Rooms  rent  at  $1  a  night,  against  #7  to  $10 
at  a  good  London  botel. 

In  the  American  Officers'  Club  in  Munich, 
Americana,  civilian  and  military,  pay  around 
$1  for  Ivmcheon.  Local  restaurants  must 
charge  at  least  twice  as  much — for  our  clubs 
receive  American  food  tax-and-freight-free. 
In  Munich  alone  tlxere  are  25  American  clubs 
open  to  United  States  civilians. 

Obviously  the  cash  payroll  of  American 
employees,  large  as  it  is,  U  only  part  of  the 
lull  cost  of  the  extravagant  esUblishment  we 


have  erected  abroad.  A  sweeping  investiga- 
tion win  l>e  required  to  establish  the  total 
charge  on  the  National  Treasury. 

Congress  confronts  a  complicated  problem 
In  unsnarling  this  confusion  abroad,  because 
our  extraterritorial  establishment  has 
mushroomed  around  the  world,  department 
by  department,  with  no  firm  central  policies 
to  control  its  growth.  Ooes  booUueping  be- 
tween United  States  agencies  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  trace  expenditures  and  cocta. 

Amerioms  never  before  have  faced  the 
problem  of  an  overseas  bureaucracy  of  their 
own  making;  and  now  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  we  can  propose  to  do  about  it. 

Can  we  reduce  this  costly  establishment 
without  curtailing  essential  aid  to  our  allies? 
Can  we  leave  more  of  the  administration  of 
our  aid  frmds  in  their  hands,  and  so  lessen 
our  own  tremendous  administrative  expend- 
itures? Can  we  consolidate  our  remaining 
agencies  abroad,  eliminating  dupUcatlon  and 
waste? 

Aside  from  the  drain  on  the  United  States 
taxpayer,  through  extravagance  and  unknow- 
ing ostentation  we  are  spreading  Ul  will  to- 
ward America.  Wtiat  an  historic  mischance 
this  could  become  for  the  American  people 
who  are  paying  so  heavy  a  price  to  foster  har- 
mony among  our  friends. 


UmiUtioo  of  Treatymakinf  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  TosK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  2,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  several  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  days  in 
the  Washington  Post  dealing  with  the 
Briefer  resolution.  I  think  these  edi- 
torials present  a  very  fine  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  this  proposal  which  I  very 
much  hope  will  not  prevaiL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  of  March  30, 
1963] 
Ma.  Bxickxb's  DnJOcKS 
Pr«*ldsnt  BlseabowMT  yesterday  gave  the 
best  definition  we  have  heard  of  the  Bricker 
res<4uticHi  to  limit  the  treatymaklng  power. 
The  people  who  are  arguing  for  this  proposed 
amendment,   he  said,   are   saying   that   the 
ConsUtution  should  be  changed  so  as  to  Iteep 
it  Xhe  same  as  it  now  U.    Many  agree  with 
thePresldent  that  this  is  a  bit  of  an  anom- 
aly, for  the  Bricker  amendment  would  add 
nothing  to  the  safeguards  already  In  the 
Constitutiorx. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
President  was  talking  about  cmly  1  seg- 
ment of  a  4-polnt  resolution.  The  other 
three  poinU  are  all  concerned  with  crippling 
the  trestymaldng  process  through  which 
our  fca«lgn  relations  are  controlled.  These 
would  effect  changes  of  a  most  dangerous 
character.  For  example.  secUon  2  of  the  pro- 
posed aAiendment  would  forbid  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  any  treaty  permitting  an 
international  organisation  to  supervise  or 
control  any  matter  essentially  within  the 
domesUc  JtirisdicUon  of  the  United  State*. 
Witnesses  at  the  recent  hearings  naturally 
supposed  that  this  would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  agreeing  to  international  con- 
trol over  atomic  power.  Senator  Bsirntn 
ta^y.  a  different  view,  but  his  interilretatlon 
of  section  2  seems  to  fly  Into  ths  face  of  iU 
precise  language. 
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Mr.  y^rarM  told  the  Senate  the  other  day 
that  this  claim  that  his  amendooent  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  effective  atom-control 
program  was  the  most  absurd  diarge  leveled 
against  it.  He  arrived  at  a  contrary  Inter- 
pretation by  saying  that  control  of  the  atom 
is  not  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  What,  then,  is  within  the 
country's  domestic  Jurisdiction?  No  one 
know*.  In  trying  to  escape  from  one  horn 
of  his  dilemma.  Senator  Bsrcxxa  has  nmde 
section  2  meaningless.  Perhaps  .;here  is 
some  gain  in  that,  but  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  Congress  will  approve  a  resolution 
which  meant  one  thing  to  Its  author  and 
the  opposite  to  nearly  everyone  else. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr.  BaiCKxa 
has  come  forth  with  a  muddled  and  mis- 
chievous proposal  affecting  the  treaty  power. 
His  1952  resolution  was  abandoned  after  its 
defects  had  been  exposed.  Since  January  he 
has  been  pressing  his  new  version  on  the  ap- 
parent assumption  that  it  had  the  support 
of  the  President  and  tlie  Secretary  of  State. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  support  will 
l>e  forthcoming  despite  Senator  Khckes's 
missionary  work  at  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Senator  did  not  also 
sit  down  with  some  of  the  experts  who  have 
been  studying  this  problem  for  the  adminis- 
tration, for  his  resolution,  as  a  whole,  is  tlie 
gravest  sort  of  threat  to  the  standing  of  th* 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  He  is  In 
ttie  ridiculous  position  of  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator trying  to  undercut  the  powers  of  a  Re- 
publican President  to  deal  with  a  world  cri- 
sis..  Last  year  his  reckless  course  seemed  to 
be  explained  as  partisan  politics.  But  what 
can  explain  it  now?  The  Senator  has  the 
alternative  of  withdrawing  his  foolish  reso- 
lution or  of  risking  stultification  of  the  ad- 
ministration he  helped  to  bring  to  power. 

{nom  th*  Washington  Post  of  March  28, 
1963] 

AssAtnuT  ON  Unttxd  Statxs  Powbr — n 
Any   move   to    narrow    the    treatymaklng 
power  must  be  closely  examined  these  days 
because  of  the  vast  responsibilities  that  the 
United  States  has  acqtilred.    The  power  to 
make  treaties  Is  the  power  to  regulate  our 
relation  with  other  nations.  Including  our 
closest  allies.     When  the  Constitution  was 
being  drafted  In  1787,  there  were  demands 
that  the  treaty  power  be  limited  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  avoid  possible  abuses.     Ths 
United  States  was  then  only  an  Isolated  strip 
aloixg  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  fewer  than 
four    million    people.    But    the    Founding 
Fathers  insisted  that  the  door  be  kept  open 
to  any  kind  of  agreement  deenxed  appropriate 
to  the  national  welfare — ^within  the  power* 
granted  by  the  Constitution.    Now  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  however,  Senator  Bkickzx  and 
his  colleagues  want  to  take  away  part  of 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  deemed  essentiaL 
Section  2  of  Senator  Bbicxxs's  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
••No  treaty  shall  authorise  or  permit  any 
foreign  power  or  any  international  organ- 
ization to  8Ui>ervise,  control,  or  adjudicate 
Tights  of  cltiaens  of  the  United  States  within 
the  United  States  enumerated  in  this  Con- 
stitution   or   any   other    matter   essentially 
within    the    domestic    jurisdiction    of    tt»* 
United  States." 

Some  students  of  international  law  say 
^at  if  this  provision  had  been  in  effect  In 
1948  it  would  have  prevented  the  United 
States  from  Joining  the  United  Natioo*.  The 
AsBoelation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork  also  concluded  that  section  3  would 
forbid  the  United  State*  to  pl*y  Its  part  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fond  Agreement, 
the  International  TWeoommunicatlon* 
Unkm,  the  World  Hnlth  Organization,  and 
similar  bodies.  Presumably  it  would  also 
prevent  the  United  States  from  eepouslng 
varioxis  rights  of  iU  own  nationals  brfor* 
Um  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Even  more  serious  would  be  the  impedi- 
ment* placed   in   th*   way  ot  •grcements 
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designed  to  keep  the  peace  ftxid  Inrar*  our 
■ecuiity.  The  ban  against  International  con- 
trol over  anything  "within  the  domestic  J\irls- 
dlctlon  ol  the  United  States"  would  seem  to 
forbid  the  kind  of  atomic-control  program 
that  this  country  has  been  seeking  for  sev- 
eral years.  If  atomic  disarmament  is  to  be 
achieved,  it  must  include  arrangements  for 
international  supervision  of  the  users  to 
which  fissionable  materials  are  being  put. 
The  United  States  as  well  as  other  countries 
would  have  to  submit  to  such  international 
controls,  and  the  Bricker  amendment  seems 
to  be  a  direct  bar.  To  be  sure.  Senator 
BaicKBt  denies  this  by  saying  that  control  of 
atomic  power  Is  obviously  of  international 
concern,  but  if  his  amendment  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  that  loose  fashion  it  U  merely  a 
piece  of  foggy  verbiage  which  ought  to  be 
discarded  on  grounds  of  vagueness. 

The  one  thing  certain  Is  that  section  a  of 
the  amendment  would  clamp  unmeasurable 
restraints  on  President  Elsenhower  and  Sec- 
retary Dulles  at  a  time  when  our  interna- 
tional ties  are  closer  than  ever  before.  No 
need  for  such  restraints  has  been  shown; 
the  safeguards  against  unwise  treaties  are 
ample.  On  the  other  hand  the  necessity  for 
a  flexible,  positive,  and  unembarrassed  for- 
eign policy  stands  out  from  every  instance  in 
which  American  leadership  Is  put  to  the 
test. 

Iftom  the  Washington  Poet  of  March  80. 
1953] 

ASSATTLT  ON  UlflTB)  STATBB  POWX* — ^III 

Not  satisfied  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
(reaty  power,  Senator  BviCKEB  also  proposes 
In  his  amendment  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  get  a  treaty  into  operation.  Section  3 
of  the  resolution  he  is  sponsoring  provides 
that  "A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  in- 
ternal law  in  the  United  States  only  through 
the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  by 
the  Congress." 

If  this  were  a  substitute  for  the  present 
requirement  that  all  treaties  must  have 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
there  would  be  much  to  say  in  its  favor. 
Kver  since  the  two-thirds  rule  plus  President 
Wilson's  stubbornness  kept  the  United  States 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations  there  has  been 
substantial  sentiment  for  ratification  of 
treaties  with  the  consent  of  simple  major- 
ities in  the  Senate  and  House.  But  Senator 
BaiCKXx  is  trying  to  complicate,  not  to  ease, 
the  task  of  the  treatymakers.  Under  his 
amendment  futxire  treaties  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
then  implemented  by  a  separate  act  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

It  la  true  that  many  treaties  are  handled 
In  this  way  now.  For  example,  the  United 
Nations  Charter  contains  a  pledge  that  the 
ratifying  powers  will  promote  human  rights 
without  distinction  as  to  race.  A  California 
court  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
this  pledge  had  become  the  law  of  the  land 
when  the  charter  was  ratified.  But  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  held  that  that  seo- 
tion  of  the  charter  was  non-self-executing. 
It  will  become  the  law  of  the  land  only  when 
brought  Into  effect  by  act  of  Congress.  In- 
cidentally, the  United  Nations  conventions 
on  human  rights  and  freedom  of  Information, 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  are  also  non-self -executing. 

In  many  other  cases,  however,  treaties 
become  the  law  of  the  land  without  sup- 
plementary legislation.  That  is  especially 
true  of  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  subjecting  such  agree- 
ments with  our  allies  to  a  check  and  double- 
check.  Congress  is  already  overwhelmed  with 
legislative  responsibility.  The  Senate  should 
be  as  reluctant  as  the  administration  to  con- 
sent to  any  double-take  procedure  that  would 
make  the  conduct  of  ova  international  re- 
lations the  more  difflctilt. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  Congress  never 
loses  its  right  to  act  against  a  treaty  as  In- 


ternal law.  If  a  self-executing  treaty  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  becomes  obnoxious  in 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  its  domestic  effect  can 
always  be  nullified  by  passing  a  contrary 
law.  That  safety  valve  eliminates  any  vestige 
o*  excuse  for  requiring  two  separate  ap- 
provals before  a  treaty  may  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Senate  already  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  graveyard  of  treaties. 
The  chief  effect  of  section  S  of  the  Bricker 
amendment  woxild  be  to  make  a  bigger  and 
better  treaty  graveyard,  and  some  of  the 
measures  that  would  be  consigned  there 
might  be  vital  to  our  peace  and  security. 

IFTom  the  Washington  Post  of  AprU  3,  10S3] 
Assault  om  Unttxd  Stars  Powxb — IV 

In  devising  his  fetters  for  the  treaty 
makers,  Seiuitor  BaiCKxa  at  least  left  the 
InltlaUve  in  negotiating  with  foreign  powers 
In  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch.  But 
in  applying  the  restrictive  policy  of  his  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  execu- 
tive agreements,  he  transferred  a  large  share 
of  even  the  initiative  to  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident could  make  agreements  with  foreign 
powers  and  international  organizations  "only 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law." 

The  Supreme  Court  once  pointed  out  that 
in  dealing  with  other  nations  the  United 
States  has  only  one  voice — the  President's. 
Now  Senator  Bricker  comes  up  with  the 
revolutionary  Idea  that  a  majority  of  the  531 
voices  in  Congress  should  speak  first — before 
the  President  covild  even  agree  to  receive  a 
foreign  dignitary,  to  establish  a  military  base 
on  foreign  soil,  or  to  arrange  a  truce.  If  the 
President  should  happen  to  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  Congress,  or  if  a  few  willful  men  in 
the  Senate  should  launch  a  filibuster,  the 
President  might  thus  be  left  utterly  helpless 
In  the  midst  of  a  world  crisis. 

As  if  to  make  doubly  sure  of  hamstringing 
the  President,  Mr.  Bricker,  and  his  following 
would  also  require  that  even  after  executive 
agreements  were  negotiated  under  these  try- 
ing conditions,  they  wotUd  have  to  be  ap- 
proved in  finished  form  by  Congress  before 
becoming  effective.  Presumably  this  would 
destroy  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  under  which  the  President  has  been 
able  to  reduce  tariff  duties  in  return  for 
similar  concessions  from  other  countries.  If 
all  of  the  trade  agreements  negotiated  under 
powers  delegated  to  the  President  had  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  separate  approval. 
few  of  them  could  be  expected  to  survive  the 
logrolling  that  would  ensue. 

Of  course,  a  large  number  of  executive 
agreements  are  made  in  response  to  legisla- 
tion, and  many  others  are  Implemented  by 
Congress  through  the  appropriation  of  funds 
or  the  enactment  of  laws.  This  is  wholly 
proper,  for  a  combination  of  executive  and 
legislative  powers  to  frequently  necessary  to 
effect  the  desired  result.  But  that  does  not 
excuse  in  any  degree  the  current  effort  to 
sweep  the  executive  responsibility  in  this 
sphere  under  the  control  of  Congress. 

In  wartime  such  restraints  upon  the  Pres- 
ident might  prove  disastrous.  He  would 
need  the  consent  of  Congress  for  perhaps 
hundreds  of  agreements,  both  petty  and  mo- 
mentous, for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Pre- 
sumably he  could  not  arrange  for  a  military 
base  abroad  or  even  the  transit  of  allied 
troops  on  American  roads  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  The  result  could  be  only 
a  breakdown  in  the  division  of  powers. 

The  most  charitable  explanation  for  this 
assault  upon  our  constitutional  system  to 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing.  It  to  impossible 
to  believe  that  64  Senators  would  be  lined 
up  behind  Mr.  Brickes's  pnoposal  if  they 
were  well  informed  as  to  Its  Implications. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  not  a  prop  to 
freedom,  but  a  vicioiis  assault  upon  the 
international  leadership  of  the  world's  great- 
est free  nation. 


No  Standby  G>BlroU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or  UTAH 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTnED  STATM 
Thursday.  AprU  2. 1953 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "No  Standby  Controls,"  written 
by  Henry  Hazlitt  and  published  in  News- 
week for  April  6,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

No    9TAKDBT    CoimOLS 

(By  Henry  Haslitt) 

No  sooner  have  we  got  rid  of  the  self-im- 
posed incubus  of  price  control  than  agitation 
has  bcg\in  for  setting  up  standby  wage-  and 
price-control  powers  to  take  effect  immedi- 
ately should  we  ever  get  Into  a  third  world 
war.  The  proposal  to  unsound  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically. 

SenatcM-  Capkbast,  of  Indiana,  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  pressing  for  thto  legisla- 
tion. He  has  been  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  It  was  Baruchli 
testimony  in  the  sununer  of  1050,  In  favor  of 
an  overall  ceUlng  across  the  entire  economy. 
that  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  price-control  legisla- 
tion. Baruch's  prestige  in  many  fields  to 
richly  deserved.  But  hto  price-fixing  pro- 
posato  disregard  the  most  stomentary  eco- 
nomic facts  and  prlnclplss. 

In  1950  he  proposed  that  all  prices  and 
wages  be  rolled  back  to  and  frooen  as  of 
jvme  25.  the  day  hostilities  broke  out.  Now 
be  to  supporting  the  Capehart  plan  for  an 
across-the-board.  90-day  freeze  of  prices  and 
wages  In  an  all-out  war.  He  has  even  urged 
that  such  a  freeze  should  be  extended  to  a 
year. 

Of  all  forms  of  price  control,  an  overall 
freeze  to  the  most  unworkable  and  the  most 
harmfuL  To  provide  that  in  the  event  of  a 
total  war.  prices  and  wages  must  be  abso- 
lutely fro»n  to  like  providing  that  in  the 
event  of  a  theater  fire  everybody  must  be 
strapped  to  hto  seat  to  avoid  disorder. 

Baruch  often  refers  to  oxir  control  experi- 
ence in  the  First  World  War.  The  late  Ben- 
jamin M.  Anderson,  in  hto  book.  Economics 
and  the  Public  Welfare  (1949).  pointed  out: 
"Wages  we  did  not  try  to  fix  in  World  War 
I.  *  *  *  Price  fixing  we  engaged  In  cau- 
tiously. There  was  •  •  •  recognition  of 
economic  fundamentato.  Prices  have  work 
to  do.  Prices  have  the  important  function 
of  accompltohlng  priorities,  allocations,  and 
rationing.  *  •  •  It  to  the  work  of  free  prices 
and  freely  moving  wages  to  determine 
whether  labor  and  supplies  shall  be  drawn  to 
the  production  of  conunodlty  A  or  of  com- 
modity B.  Rising  prices  mean  more  pro- 
duction. Falling  prices  mean  less  produc- 
tion. •  •  •  with  freely  moving  prices  and 
freely  moving  wages,  the  goods  In  most 
urgent  demand  are  produced,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  less  urgently  demanded  goods 
declines.  Price  fixing  by  Itself  tends  to  de- 
range perversely  the  control  of  production 
and  consumption." 

At  the  outbreak  of  total  war.  what  to  des- 
perately urgent  to  the  quickest  possible 
changeover  from  civilian  output  to  mUltary 
output.  It  to  precisely  thto  that  a  blanket 
prlce-and-wage  freeze  would  prevent  or  delay. 

And  how  would  a  blanket-freeze  formula 
be  applied?  To  wages,  fco'  example?  If  we 
froze  weekly  wages  we  would  discourage  or 
prevent  overtime  work.  Just  when  such 
work  was  most  essential.  If  we  froze  horirly 
rates,  but  allowed  the  customary  50  percent 


overtime  premium,  we  wmfld  immediately 
get  more  overtime  in  the  production  of 
military  goods.  But  thto  woxild  raise  the 
unit  labor  cost  at  sueb  goods.  If  we  did 
not  allow  the  price  of  these  goods  to  go  up. 
we  would  discourage  or  prevent  their  pro- 
duction. If  we  did  allow  the  price  of  these 
goods  to  go  up.  the  btonket-freeae  formula 
would  already  be  breached.  (An  overall 
wage  freeze  would,  of  course,  sJso  prevent 
the  producers  of  military  goods  from  offer- 
ing higher  wages  to  attract  labor  away  from 
the  production  of  civilian  gooda.  nito 
would  necessitate  Oovemment  direetkm  of 
labor — 1.  e..  telling  each  worker  what  job  he 
must  take.) 

On  January  26.  1951,  otir  price  eantroUers 
actually  announced  a  so-called  overall 
prlce-and-wage  freeze.  The  very  next  day 
an  executive  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion said  that  hto  agency  was  working  In- 
tensely to  "cure  the  absurdities  and  Inequi- 
ties Inherent  In  such  a  sweeping  order." 
In  total  war  we  may  need  quick  priorities 
and  rationing — ^but  these  work  best  without 
jnlce  controto. 

If  the  Ooremment  follows  proper  Itocal 
and  monetary  policies  In  a  total  war  It  will 
not  need  price  control.  If  it  follows  infla- 
tionary fiscal  and  numetary  policies,  price 
control  will  be  not  only  futile  but  j;>ernlclous. 


enemy  through  neutral  eountries  or 
roundabout  methods?  Americans  fight- 
ing and  dying  In  Korea  for  a  common 


cauw  have  a  right  to  expect  oommoa 
support. 
Here  are  the  comparative  flgizres:. 


U.  N.  Partidpatioa  m  Korea*  War 
Sbinka — Unted  States  aid  Korea 
StiU  Wage  War  Widi  TakM  Aid 


Prrceniage  of  eontribttUon  hy  nation  by  tervice 


Country 

Oronnd  forces 

Navslloroes 

Air  forces 

1051 

1K3 

1051 

1053 

1051 

1053 

1.  An^rsHs -....■.-.  t  .'.i  r.  •■-.  i  ■  ■-■  ■-..-...-.-.-.. 

S    ni>%iunn 

1.  Canada .      . 

4.  Colombia 

5.  Kttolaiila 

ai6 
.11 

1. 08 
.M 
.2S 

.M 
.16 
.08 
.11, 

:S 

43. 1« 
.21 

1.00 
None 

2.U 
80.31 
Noaa 

.IS 

.87 
.20 
.16 
.14 
.16 

<'^„ 

.n 
.a 

.23 
67.02 

.20 

.70 

None 

l.tt 

36.70 

.04 

am 

None 

.08 

.23 

None 

N«M 

NoiW 
Mods 

.29 
.31 

N4MM 

8.62 

.35 

None 

None 

4.8a 

83.81 
None 

0.M 

None 

.03 

.18 

None 

None 

None 

Nooa 

.36 

.36 

None 

11.47 

.38 

None 

None 

&.» 

80.60 

None 

an 

.OS 

.04 

None 

None 

N«M 

.06 
N(HM 

None 

Nore 

Nona 

.51 

None 

None 

.25 

.36 

e&24 

None 

a46 

None 
.03 
None 
None 
None 
.07 

6.  Frsnee 

7     nrM«. 

8.   l.iiipmhtinr  „ 

None 

B.  NpUiprlMiAi    ,_,. -.,_,„,_.„-_-_ 

None 

10.  N«r  Tjr».ym«. 

None 

It.  Ri^iNibllc  of  Karea._   „ 

1«.  Thailand 

H.  Turkey 

None 

7.98 

Noae 

None 

16.  Inion  or  Sooth  Afhea... 

Ift.  United  Kk«d0m.._ 

17.  United  States 

.10 

.28 
00.00 

18.  India 

None 

Tn*^} 

100. « 



Ma  00 

un.  00 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  BOOSB  OV  BXPRXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fort to  describe  the  war  in  Korea  as  a 
United  Nations  effort  is  still  a  deceptive 
farce.  At  the  end  of  19S1.  the  United 
States  and  the  RepuUic  of  Korea  con- 
tributed 93.47  percent  of  the  total  ground 
forces  fighting  in  Korea.  As  of  January 
1.  1953.  they  were  supplying  94.62  per- 
cent of  these  forces.  The  air  forces 
which  have  been  fighting  over  North 
Korea  have  been  virtually  limited  to 
American  and  South  Korean  planes.  In 
my  first  report,  their  combined  percent- 
ages totaled  98.75  percent.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 19S3.  the  figures  furnished  by  our 
Oovemment  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
amounted  to  98.97  percent  of  the  total 
aircraft  and  personnel  The  supply  of 
naval  forces  is  still  as  one  sided  now  as 
it  was  12  months  ago.  The  United 
States  and  Korea  together  provided 
92.43  percent  of  the  naval  personnel  and 
ships  then.  The  recent  figures  show 
that  we  are  stin  furnishing  92.15  percent 
of  this  supply. 

Otir  allies  were  responsible  for  token 
forces  only  In  December  1951.  They 
have  increased  them  by  microscopic  pro- 
portions in  the  past  year  where  they 
have  Increased  them  at  all.  m  many 
instances,  their  smaU  forces  have  ac- 
tually been  decreased.  To  speak  of  this 
war  as  a  United  Nations  effort  was  a 
fraud  15  months  ago.  It  Is  no  less  a 
fraud  today.  Is  it  not  time  for  our  allies 
to  join  the  war  instead  of  talking  about 
it  and  in  some  cases  trading  with  the 


1  lataBiry  troops. 

These  statistics  are  vital  to  every  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Let  us  Join  In  a  de- 
termined effort  to  end  this  war  which  is 
dragging  on  too  long. 


Results  of  McGregor  PoD  on  National 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  2. 1953 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ipermission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Rxcoro  the  re- 
sults of  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  the  citi- 
xens  in  the  17th  Ohio  District.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  this  district  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
questions  were  concerned  with  major  na- 
tional and  international  problems  fac- 
ing Congress  today. 

I  regret  I  could  not  send  a  question- 
naire to  each  of  my  constituents  in  the 
district,  but  I  believe  the  replies  I  have 
received  are  the  opinions  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  those  I  represent. 

Question  sheets  were  sent  to  almost 
every  occupational  group:  Republican 
and  Democratic  committeemen  and 
women,  laborers,  attorneys.  iMirbers. 
housewives,  public  ofi&ceholders  and 
Government  employees,  salesmen,  re- 
tired men  and  women,  ministers,  col- 
lege and  high-school  students,  and  their 
instructors.  Also  Included  are  those 
working  in  business  and  industry,  news- 
paper, radio,  and  professional  positions. 

Blanks  were  mailed  to  individuals  and 
reproductions  of  the  questionnaire  were 
puUished  in  neariy  aU  <rf  the  20  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  my  district. 

A  large  percent  of  the  completed 
forms  contained  oommwats  on  the  ques- 
tions which  proves  to  me  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  interested  in  the  vital  is- 
sues now  before  this  legislative  body  and 
is  anxious  to  express  his  views  <mi  than. 
I  am  very  plfiv"^  so  many  took  the  time 


to  write  and  attach  letters  and  notes  to 
the  questionnaire  enlarging  upon  their 
answers. 

The  population  in  my  district  is  com- 
posed of  about  half  rural  and  half  urban 
residents.  Nearly  all  of  the  labor  and 
farm  organizations  are  represented  as 
well  as  large  and  small  business. 
There  are  also  2  colleges  and  2  univer- 
sities. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Congressman  can 
obtain  a  true  picture  of  such  an  evenly 
divided  district,  but  through  the  ques- 
tionnaire method  I  feel  I  have  gained 
the  majority  opinion  of  those  I  repre- 
sent. 

The  questionnaire  and  the  results  are 
as  follows: 

[From    J.    Habbt    McGaacoa.    Member    of 
Congress,  17tli  Ohio  District] 

Uakb  8.  IMS. 
THK  Fonrrs  Set  Fokxh  zm  Thzs  QuBanoir- 

IfSIBX      AaS       COMCMMMBt      WITH       SOBJSCTS 
iKCLiUDBl  BT  PESSHmtT  BOBKIVHOWBI  IM  HIS 

Sram  or  thb  UNioir  ADoaisa 
1.  Flesse  msric  in   order  of  their  bn-  . 
portanoe  to  you  the  following  out- 
standing inoblems  facing  the  Con- 
gress: 

Percent 

(a)  Balanced   budget 1» 

(b)  Tax    reduction • 

(c)  The  Korean  war 66 

(d)  Corruption   and   oommunlsm   In 

high   places 16 

J.  OiouM  the  present  farm  program  (90 
percent  parity  and  support  prices) 
be  continued? 

Tes _-;^-^i— 42 

No 68 

8.  Do  you  advocate  eonstmction  of  the 
6t.  Lawrence  seaway  at  this  timet 

Tee 88 

No « 

4.  Do  you  f  sTor  eonttamatton  of — 

(a)  ifilitary  aid  (equipment)   to  Bn- 

rope? 

Tes T —    W 

No 4» 

(b)  Boonomle  aid  to  Bnropet 

6.  Do  you  favor  conUnuatfton  of: 

(a)  iilUtary  aid  (eqalpaifent)  to  Asfa? 
Y^^   ,      .  .  ,.  ■    . 67 

(b)  Bconomie  aid  to  Asia? 

Tes ••• 

Jio ~— » 


A1786 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


«.  Do  you  favor  InTestigatloiu  ot  Mhools 
and  unlvenltles  as  regards  the  loy- 
alty probes?  Percent 

Yes TO 

No 21 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  releasing  of  the  7th 

Fleet  from  duties  on  the  sea  between 

China  and  Formosa? 

Yes 83 

No 18 

8.  Should      Nationalist      China      (Gen. 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops)  be  per- 
mitted to  Invade  the  mainland  of 
China? 

Yes 

Ho- 

9.  Should  we  bomb  north  of  the  Yalu 

River  In  Korea,  regardless  of   the 

consequences? 

Yes 

No 

10.  Should  we  stop  furnishing  money 
and  equipment  to  United  Nations 
ooiintrles  refusing  to  help  In  the 
Korean  war? 

No  mirimnrrmmiiiiiiiiiirii! 

11.  Do  you  favor  Federal  taxes  collected 

from  motorists  and  highway  users 
being  used  exclusively  for  highway 
construction? 

Yes 

No 


03 

8 


71 
39 


90 
10 


88 
14 


Signature.. . 

Street  

City  and  State- 
Occupation  


Please  fill  out  and  return  this  question- 
naire to:  J.  Hakrt  McOsaooa.  Member  of 
Congress,  14S4  House  CMloe  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

PBcsMTAa  Durramunow  or  RapLza  to 
QuisnoMNAna 

Question  1.  Please  mark  In  order  of  their 
ia^Tortanoe  to  you  the  following  outstand- 
ing problems  facing  the  Congress: 

(A)  Balanced  budget:  Percent 

Total  replies ___.__„..__ ig 

Attorneys .__  34 

Business,  Industry,  and  salesmen 34 

Fanners —————__„«_______  23 

Housewives Z  15 

liSbor ^. 2_  9 

lllnlsters 2IZ  29 

Newspaper  and  radio 25 

Occupation  not  given  and  organisa- 
tions   i<j 

Professionals 30 

Public  ofllceholders 13 

Retired 25 

Teachers ... 15 

Students — ~-— .~_-____._r  11 

(B)  Tax  reduction: 

Total  replies g 

Attorneys IJiZ  11 

Business.  Industry,  and  salesmenll"!  e 

Farmers ,^__ 3 

Housewives II-»~I_  4 

Labor -.——.»""—  7 

Ministers .~.SSSSrS2''22  14 

Newspaper  and  radio ""ZI"-_  0 

Occui>atlon  not  given  and  organiza- 
tions  _^ 

Professionals .--HIT"!-. 

Public  officeholders IIIIIIZII 

Retired r_r"miIII 

Teachers .-~~"71~IIZ 

Students IIIIIII ~  0 

(C)  The  Korean  war: 

Total  replies 59 

Attorneys I-TIIIIII  57 

.   Buslnes^,  industry,  and  «il«mienIIIII  60 

Farmers ---—»———______«__  59 

Housewives IIIZZII  83 

Labor IZZ  67 

Ministers.. ——.._.—___  43 

Newspaper  and  radio 60 

Occupation  not  given  aad  organlBa- 

tlcms ,.., 50 

ProCesslonais.... ——..-.._-..___.  46 


33 

10 

3 

4 
8 


(O)  Tlie  Korean  war — Continued       Percent 

Public  officeholders ... .. .  88 

Teachers..,M...^.-.-. ._ ...........  83 

Students 77 

(D)  Corruption    and    communism     In 
places: 

Total  replies . .  18 

Attorneys 8 

Business,  industry,  and  salesmen .  20 

Farmers _....__ . _.....  16 

Housewives.... .. ... .___..._.  19 

Ministers 14 

Newspaper  and  radio 35 

Occupation  not  given  and  organlaa- 

tlons .... 11 

Professionals ... ..  16 

Public  offioeh<riders ... ...  18 

Retired . . .  15 

Teachers ....^ ..... ..........  18 

Students -  12 

Question  3.  Should  the  prestnt-farm  pro- 
gram (90  percent  pctflty  and  support  prices) 
be  continued? 
Tbtal  replies:  Percent 

Yes 43 

Mo 68 

Attorneys: 

Yes 43 

No 67 

Business,  indxistry.  and  •aleamen: 

Farmers: 

Yes 63 

No 47 

HouBewlvss: 

Yes 37 

No 73 

Labor: 

Tea — ,— ^,.. 84 

Ho 86 

Ministers: 

Yes 14 

No 88 


Newspaper  and  radio: 

Yes 

No - , 


35 
76 


Occupation    not    given    and    organisa- 
tions: 

Yes . ..... 66 

No- 85 

Professionals: 

Yes 38 

No _ 


Public  (^Bceholders: 

Yes 

No 

Retired: 

Yes ... 

No 

Teachers: 

Yes 

No. 


73 

30 

70 


36 

74 


Students: 

Yes 

Ho 


..     43 
-     57 


88 

34 

Question  3.  Do  you  advocate  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  at  this  time? 
Total  replies:  Percent 

Yes 3g 

No 


Attorneys: 

Yes 

No .I—HI! 

Business,  industry,  and  salesmen: 

Yes 

Ho ^11~1~~I! 

Farmers: 

Yes 

Ho ^i™~irii 

Housewives: 

Yes _ 

No ^1"~..II~ 

Labor: 

Yes 

No 

Ministers: 

Y«s_ 


61 

48 
63 

43 
68 


..     85 
..     66 


31 
69 


40 


Newspiqier  and  radio: 


No.. 


Percent 

60 

M 


Occupation    not    given    and    organisa- 
tions: 

Yes 19 

Ho 81 

Professionals: 

Yes .     82 

Ho 


Public  oOoahoklers: 

Yes 

Ho 

Retired: 

Yea 

Ho 


..    48 

^    44 
..     66 


TMkchers: 

Yss 

No 


73 


Students: 

Yes 

No 


87 

48 


60 
60 

Question  4.  Do  you  favor  continuation  oC: 

(A)    MUltary  aid   (equipment)    to  Suropa? 

Total  replies:  Percent 

Yes 67 

Attorneys: 

Yes n 

Ho .    » 

Business,  industry,  and  salesmen: 

Yes 

Ho 

Farmers: 

Yss 

No 

Hoiisewlves: 

No-  -z.~z™i~nnnL.i.~' 

Labor: 

No-  .nninii zznimm"' 

Ministers: 

Yss 

No..- 

Newspaper  and  radio: 

Yes ..^...    SO 

No 60 


52 
48 

56 

41 


. 86 

. 14 


Mo. 


71 


Occupation  not  given  and  ot^anisa 
tlons: 

Yes 31 

No. 89 

Professionals: 

Yss 71 

No 88 

Public  officeholders: 
Yes «—.-.._.•.._...    83 

Retired:  '*' 

Yes 58 

No 44 

Teachers: 

Yss 78 

Ho 84 

Students: 

Yes 44 

Ho _     88 

(B)  Economic  aid  to  Surope? 
Total  replies: 

Yes 89 

Ho 81 

Attorneys: 

Yes 47 

No- 69 

Business.  Industry,  and  salesmen: 

Yes 89 

No 81 

Farmers: 

Yes 82 

Ho 88 

Housewives: 

Yes . ... ... ,__      —       ..      43 

No . 'S..SSS..S.    68 

Labor: 
Yes 89 

^  No 61 

MlnUters: 

Yes 71 

Ho ...... ...__...„  29 

newspaper  and  radio: 

Yes 80 

HO 50 
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(B)  Economic  aid  to  Europe? — Con. 
Occupation  not  given  and  organisa- 
tions: Percent 

Ho._.! Hn  81 

Professionals: 

Yss 44 

Ho 66 

Public  officeholders: 

Yes 46 

Ho ...— . 64 

Retired: 

Yes 38 

Ho 76 

Teachers: 

Yes 68 

Ho 84 

Students: 

Yes 45 

Ho 66 

Question  6.  Do  you  favcw  continuation  of: 
(A)  MiUtary  aid  (equipment)  to  Asia? 
Total  replies:                                      Percent 
Yss , C7 

Attorneys: 

Yss 71 

.      No 29 

Business,  Industry,  and  salesmen: 

Ho."ini'iiiii — zi — z. 

:  Vkrmers: 

/     Yes . . ... 

?      Ho 

Housewives: 

Yes 

Ho 

Labor: 

.     Yes 

Ho 

Ministers: 

Ho."I~II™~ZIIZ 

Newspaper  and  radio: 
Yss 


74 

26 


66 

34 

64 
36 


68 

84 


100 

0 


75 
26 


Occupation  not  given  and  organlaa- 
UoDs: 
Yes 56 

Professionals; 

Yss 78 

No 22 

Public  offloabolders: 

Yes 78 

No £4 

Retired: 

Yes 66 

Ho 36 

Teachers: 

Yes ... ......... -^—    76 

Ho 34 

Students: 

Yes 64 

No 46 

(B)  Economic  aid  to  Asia? 

Total  replies: 


Attorneys: 

Yes 

No 

Business,  industry,  and  salesmen: 
Yes 


61 

40 
61 


63 

.-    47 


(B)  Economic  aid  to  Asia9— CkXL 
Occupation  not  given  and  organlsa* 
tlons:  Percent 


Yes 

No 

Professionals: 

Yes 

No 

Public  officeholders: 

Yes 

No 

Retired: 

Yes 

No .. 

Teachers: 

Yes 

No .. 

Students: 

Yes 

Ho 


30 

60 

65 

45 

68 

. 43 

1 46 

— ... 70 

30 

. 46 

.„.  65 

Question  8.  Do  you  favor  Investigation  of 
schools  and  xinlveralties  as  regards  the  loyalty 
probes? 
Total  repUes:  Percent 

Ho.-iiiiiiiii~"iiniiii~iiizir!'" 


Attorneys: 

Yes 

Ho 


Business,  Indtistry  and  salesmen: 

Yes 

Ho 

Farmers: 

Ho.rrmmrnrmmi™!™" 

Housewives: 


31 


64 

46 

84 
18 

93 

7 


91 


Ho. 

Labor: 

Yes- 

Ho_- 


Mlnisters: 
Yes 


Ho. 


89 

11 

57 

43 

newspaper  and  radio: 

Yes 75 

Ho 26 

Occupation  not  given  and  organizations: 

Yes 81 

Ho 19 

Professionals: 

Yes Z 

Ho 

Public  office  holders: 

Retired: 

Ho.  ~rrrrnim~izziiiiiii~ 


73 

27 

83 

18 

91 

9 


Teachers: 

Yes 

Ho 

Students: 

Yes 

Ho 


66 

44 


Oeeupailon  not  given  and  organisations: 

Percent 

Yea 82 

Ho 28 

Professionals: 

Yes 90 

No 10 

Public  office  holders: 

Yes ^^_«.—    63 

No ^..^^    18 

Retired: 

Yes .. , , 87 

No , 13 

Teachers: 
Yes.. 
No 

Students: 
Yea- 


Question  7.  Do  you  favcv  the 
the  7th  Fleet  from  duties  on  the 
China  and  Formosa? 
Total  replies: 

Attorneys: 

No 
Business,  Industry,  and  salesmen 

Yes 

No 

Farmers: 

Yes 

Ho 

Housewives: 

Yes 

No 

Labor: 

Yes. 

Ho 
Ministers: 

Yes 

Ho 

newspaper  and  radio: 

Yes 

Mo . 


•  66 

34 

reteaslng  of 
sea  between 


Percent 

63 

18 

78 

22 

84 

..     16 


17 


50 
SO 


No 


88 
13 

TO 

80 

Question     8.  Should     Hationallst     China 
(General  Chiang  Kal  Shek's  troops)  be  per- 
mitted to  Invade  the  mainland  of  China? 
Total  replies:  Percent 

Attorneys : 

Yes ...,-,,„.,w.    03 

No . .       8 

Business,  industry,  and  salesmenr 

Yes 96 


No. 


Farmers: 
Yes... 

No 


07 


Hous€>grlves: 

Yes 

No 

lAbor: 
Yes.....! 
No 


00 
...     10 


'     ,  "    "  90 

. : 10 

100 

..  0 

. \.  78 

35 

Occupation  not  given  and  organisations: 

Yes 86 

Professionals: -  — 

Yes . ...... - — ..... .. 


Ministers: 

Yes 

Ho  ._ 

Newspaper  and  radio: 
Yes 


No 


No. 


96 

4 

Public  office  holders: 

Yes--.— 95 

Betirsd: 

Yes-- 04 

Ho 6 

Teachers: 

Yes W 

Ho 4 

Students: 

Yes 82 

Ho 18 

Question  9.  Should  we  bomb  north  of  the 
Yalu  River  in  Korea  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences? 
Total  repUes:  Percent 

Yes 71 


Ho. 


89 


Attorneys: 
Yes 


Ho. 


Business.  Industry,  and  satasmen: 
Yes -^~ — 

Farmers: 

Yes 

Ho 

Housewives: 


..     54 
..     46 


75 
35 

74 
36 


Labor: 
Ministers: 

Ho— 1ZZ.ZZZ.Z7-Z. — L..Z-ZZ. . .       , . .  I  6o 

Mewspi^jcr  and  radio: 
Yes .  ,  75 


Mo 
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irt 


^- 


Occupation    not    given    and 
tiont: 

Te« 

No — 

TtotmtioakiM'. 


organtsa- 

fercent 
.-  71 
^     S9 


QuMtlen  10.  Should  we  stop  furnishing 
nM&ey  and  equipment  to  United  Nations 
coontiiflB  ref  TJslng  to  htip  In  the  Korean  war? 
Total  r^Uea:  Percent 

T« 90 

Ho .    10 

Attorneys:  __. 

Yes .^._.-. — .— 


No. 


Buslneaa,  Industry,  and  salesmen; 
Hj^rmeni:'  '_  '/ '     '  " 


Jlo. 


Houa^Xrlves: 

Tes- ..__ 

Uo-. 

Laitor:  - 

No. 

ICtnistersr -  - 

Te«.__-_ii,.ii 

No 

Mwspaper  and  radle: 

Tes i. 

No 

Oeeupatlon    not   glvan 


85 

15 

M 
6 

M 

e 

98 

4 

03 

7 


^-iii- 67 

83 


leo 

0 


and    organ  isa~ 


Tee.. 
Wo 


Ptofeaslonals: 

Tee 

Ho 

Public  ofllceholders: 


8« 

1« 

01 
0 


_.    03 

7 


07 

3 


83 

18 


88 

17 

Question  11.  Do  you  favor  Federal  taxes 
collected  from  motorists  and  highway  users 
being  used  exclusively  for  highway  construc- 
tion? 
Total  repUesrt  Percent 

Yes _; . .    86 

No 14 

Attorneys: 

Tes 79 

No- 


Business,  Industry,  and  salesmen: 

Yes 

No... 


Farmers:" 

Yes 

No 


31 


03 


oa 


HouaeMves: 
Tes 

No 

Labor': 
Yes 

No 


85 

:.    89 

_ 11 

MluiailersJ 

Yes 100 

„No 0 

Newspaper  and  radio: 
Yes 100 

ho.^_.;:j_..-. 0 


Occupation 
tlons: 

Tes 

No 


not   given   and 


organlsa- 

Pereent 
L- 88 


Prof  eeilonali  ? 
Tea -. 


No. 


I'.jiii-iimii  16 


Public  ofBcefaoMers: 

Tes 

No 

Refclredt 
Tea 


79 

21 


No. 


90 

10 


TBachers: 


No. 


.-    71 
..     89 


Studeata: 

Tes 

No 


85 
15 


Tax  Redaction  Now 


vr    JEZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

>£     .  or 

HON.  NQAU  BL  MASON 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BXPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  2.  19S3 

Mr.  MASON.  liT.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion "Which  should  come  first,  tax  r»> 
ductlon  or  expenditure  reduction?"  has 
been  debated  and  argued  back  and  forth 
in  the  House  tor  the  past  month.  Some- 
times with  more  heat  than  light  The 
following  analysis  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  Congress  in  connection  with 
this  momentous  question  taken  from  the 
Legislative  Dally  issued  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  so 
clear  and  impartial  that  it  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  every  Member  of 
the  House.  I  Include  It  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  In  order  to  make  it  avail- 
able: 

[  From  the  LeglalatlTe  DaUy  of  ICarch  31. 1068  ] 

BsLAMc^  Bdb«*t  oa  Tax  Cttts? — Wa  Cam 
Havs  Both 

The  biggest  debate  In  Washington  today 
is  over  which  should  come  first,  tax  cuts  or  a 
clear  path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  public  is  following  this  debate  closely. 
If  not  always  clearly. 

There  is  strong  sentiment  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

The  worklngman's  wife  cannot  "buy  clotbea 
for  the  chUdren  or  furnishings  for  the  home 
with  money  which  her  husband  must  pay 
In  taxes. 

The  farmer  cannot  replace  his  equipment 
with  money  to  which  the  tax  collector  lays 
claim. 

A  business  cannot  grow  normally  when  the 
earnings  which  It  would  plow  back  are 
sharply  reduced  after  present  corporate  taxes 
have  been  met. 

Savings  8t7>honed  off  by  taxes  cannot  be 
employed  In  the  private  Investment  that  Is 
essential  to  ecpandlng  employment  and  pro- 
diiction. 

Yes — ^there  is  strong  sentiment  for  tax  cuts. 

But  there  :s  strong  desire,  too,  for  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  or  poetponable  Federal 
spending — elimination  that  is  indispensable 
to  balancing  the  national  budget  while  main- 
taining a  strong  national  defense. 

That  deslrt!  is  directly  linked  with  tlie 
sentiment  for  tax  cuts,  because  today's  tax 
rates  have  driven  home  the  cloee  relation- 
ship between  spending  and  taxing. 

That  became  clear  last  November  to  tboae 
politlcal-offlce  seekers  who  did  not  realise  it 
before. 

Deficit  financing  is  no  longer  Just  a  term 
in  an  economlca  textbook.    There  is  grow- 


ing awareness  that  when  the  Government 
must  borrow  annually  to  cover  the  differences 
between  Its  income  and  spending,  the  dollar 
la  not  a«  strong  as  it  could  be— will  not  buy 
aa  mndi. 

And  America  has  miwaya  preferred  tl)* 
strong  doUar. 

So  the  demand  grows  for  tax  cuts  and 
spending  reductions  without  Impairment  to 
defense — and  the  debate  continue*  over 
which  alMmkl-eoBie  first. 

OoMkln't  tbey  oome  togethert 
CHAMBxB'a  poemoM 

The  National  Chamber  believes  tbey  omild 
and  should. 

It  is  possible  both  to  balance  the  Natlonli 
budget  and  to  reduce  personal  Income  taxea 
by  midyear — and  those  two  actions  should 
go  hand-ln-hand.  That  position  is  based  on 
recent  emergency  action  by  the  National 
Chamber's  board  of  directors. 

Meanwhile,  other  tax  reductions  which  are 
scheduled  fbr  this  year  and  early  next  year 
can  become  effective  as  planned. 

Much  of  the  responslbltlty  for  budget  cut- 
ting, to  which  tax  cuts  are  linked,  will  rest 
with  Congress,  which  has  exclustva  eontrol 
over  approprtatkma. 

But  to  do  its  Job,  Congress  will  need  *tlT>ng 
public  support.  Pressure  on  Individual 
Members  of  CoD^«as  for  increased  spending 
on  pet  projects  wUl  have  to  be  earefuUy 
avoided.  And  there  will  have  to  be  Arm 
oppoaltlon  to  proposals,  whlcii  arts*  ttom. 
time  to  time  within  Congreaa.  to  Increase 
spending  on  programs  and  projecta  wkUdh 
cannot  be  considered  essential  under  present 
emergency  condltlona, 

TWO  opnnoNa 

In  connection  with  the  debate  tn  and  out 
of  Congress  over  tax  cuts  versus  spending 
cuts,  it  is  important  to  note  that  thoae  on 
either  side  of  the  argument  favor  both  tax 
and  spending  reductions  and  differ  only  on 
priority. 

Those  who  believe  budget  cutting  ahouid 
come  first  argue  that  the  administration 
first  must  aetermlne  at  what  levels  spend- 
ing can  be  held  before  it  can  decide  how 
much  revenue  will  be  needed.  They  say 
discipline  la  Involved  here,  too.  Oive  a  free- 
spending  Member  of  Congress  a  tax  cut  first. 
tliey  contend,  and  he  quickly  will  loae  hU 
interest  in  budget  balancing;  better  hold 
back  the  tax  cut  as  bis  later  reward  tor 
economy  efforts. 

Those  who  want  tax  reducttons  first  argua 
that  lower  revenuee  will  force  increaaed  Oov- 
emment  economy.  They  also  contend  that 
some  tax  rates  can  reach  and.  in  fact,  aome 
have  reached,  points  of  dlmlnlahing  re- 
turns— producing  less  revenue  than  some- 
what lower  rates  would  becaiise  they  tend 
to  curb  incentive  to  earn  taxable  InoooM. 

■f  DMJi  oaouwa 

There  is  noted,  meanwhile,  a  middle 
ground  on  which  tax  and  budget  cutting 
can  move  abreast. 

"The  ideal  procedure  Is  to  have  ths  two 
move  along  together."  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  observes  In  its  March 
1953  letter.  "Some  Individuals  may  feel  it 
Is  necessary  to  keep  the  pressure  on  reducing 
expenditures  by  not  letting  tax  reductions 
go  ahead  too  fast.  Others  may  feel  that  by 
demanding  tax  reduction  they  are  bringing 
{>ressure  for  reduction  in  expenditures. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  dlsadvcmtagea 
*  *  *  of  treating  the  two  problems  inde- 
pendently, there  is  the  risk  of  getUng  people 
lined  up  in  opposing  camps  when  esaentiaUy 
they  are  working  lor  the  same  end." 

In  the  meantime,  today's  tax  picttire  con- 
tains sharp  political  coloring. 

The  so-called  sxcess-profUa  tax,  which  was 
imposed  after  fighting  began  in  Korea,  is 
due  to  expire  June  30.  The  11 -percent  in- 
dividual income-tax  Increase,  also  voted 
after  the  Korean  fighting  broke  out,  \b  doe 
to  expire  December  31.  There  is  strong  rup- 
port  within  Congress  Xor  letting  the  11-per- 


cent  increase  end  June  80.  too.  Those  who 
oppose  this  Idea  are  told  by  Its  advocates 
that  to  let  the  excess-profits  tax  expire  with- 
out ending  the  individual  income-tax  In- 
crease at  the  same  time  would  not  be  poUti- 
cally  popular. 

coNoaxaaxowAL  Tasima 

That  vision  of  diminished  political  popu- 
isrity  is  not  lost  on  the  Republican  leaders 
of  Congress,  who  are  holding  out  against 
making  inunedlate  commitments  to  move  up 
the  expiration  date  of  the  individual  In- 
come-tax increase.  But  they  do  want  to 
give  the  new  administration  more  time  to 
try  to  boll  down  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  beginning  J\ily  i,  which  It  took 
over  from  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  Truman  was  required  by  law  to  submit 
a  fiscal  1054  budget  within  16  days  after 
Congress  convened  January  3.  President 
Eisenhower,  who  took  office  January  20.  haa 
had  to  work  with  the  Tnmxan  budget  instead 
of  starting  from  scratch  on  one  of  his  own. 
His  fiscal  advisers  have  agreed  to  send  Con- 
gress their  revisions  of  the  Tniman  budget 
by  May  1. 

The  President  says  lie  wants  a  decision  on 
reduced  revenues  reserved  until  a  balanced 
budget  Is  in  sight.  Congressional  leaders 
expect  to  know  by  May  1  whether  it  wUl  be 
aufllclently  in  sight  for  them  to  agree  to  the 
sarUer  expiration  of  tlie  personal  income- 
tax  Increase  and  other  scheduled  tax-rate 
declines. 

TAX   aCHBimLB 

In  addition  to  tlie  Individual  income  and 
excees-profita  taxes,  these  rates  are  affected 
by  the  preeent  schedule : 

On  December  31  withholding  rates  are  to 
decline  from  80  to  18  percent  and  the  maxi- 
mum capital-gains  rates  for  individuals  Is 
to  drop  from  36  to  35  percent,  with  corpora- 
tions receiving  the  same  reduction  a  year 
later. 

Excise  taxes  on  many  items  are  to  revert 
to  prevloua  lower  levels  AprU  1.  1954. 

The  corporate  Income-tax  rate  Is  to  dedtoe 
from  53  to  47  percent  March  SI.  1054,  with 
apr»t>priate  adjustmenu  for  fiscal  year  oor- 
porations. 

The  national  chamber  believes  all  of  those 
reductlona  should  become  effective  as 
scheduled. 

TAX  LOAD 

There  U  widespread  agreement  that  taxes 
are  too  high — the  burden  they  impose,  too 
heavy. 

How  big  la  today's  tax  biu^en? 

Federal.  SUte.  and  local  tax  coUections 
thU  year  wUl  equal  about  SO  percent  of  the 
national  Income. 

They  will  total  about  SOO  bllUon — ^the 
eqvilvalent  of  aU  the  wages,  salaries,  rent. 
Interest,  and  dividends  received  by  all  the 
people  of  this  country  from  January  1 
through  AprU  23  of  thU  year. 

Present  tax  ratea  are  curbing  incentive, 
production.  Investment — all  easentlsl  to  a 
strong  economy. 

High  tax  rates  can  be,  and  In  some  cases 
are,  self-defeating,  whereas  lower  rates  may 
have  a  stlmulaUng  effect  that  wlU  bring  In 
more  revenue. 

Certainly  any  additional  revenue  oould  be 


When  tills  tax.  used  during  World  War  II 
and  then  abandoned,  was  revived  early  In 
1061.  the  idea  was  that  no  corporation  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  "war  profits."  The 
name  "excess-profits  tax"  ImpUed  profiteer- 
ing and  had  defimte  poUtical  appeal. 


We  Mast  Kc^  Africokwe  Prospcroms 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  XAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrtday,  AprU  2.  195Z 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Davis  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  Association  at  Houston. 
Mr.  Davis  is  known  to  many  Members  of 
Congress  as  the  former  executive  secre- 
tary and  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, and  has  been  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  students  of  farm  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  He  Is  now  serving 
as  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  Director  of  Commodity 
Marketing  and  Adjustment  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlcxature.  In 
these  capacities  he  Is  one  of  Secretary 
Benson's  principal  advisers  on  farm  pol- 
icies. The  speech  which  Mr.  Davis  made 
at  Houston  is  a  splendid  presentation  of 
the  views  of  the  present  administration 
tn  the  field  of  agricultural  prices  and 
price-support  policies  and  programs.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  is  Interested  In  agri- 
culture. 


■coNOiac  smcuLcs 
And  so  cotild  tlie  economic  stimulation. 
A  number  of  economists  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  posfJblUty  of  some  economic 
recession  later  this  year.     Early  tax  reducUon 
would  serve  to  coui  iteract  any  such  tendency. 
Business  and  employment  would  be  stimu- 
A  lated  If  the  people  were  required  to  pay  less 
^jtnoney  in  taxes  ard  had  more  to  spend  on 
goods,  services,  and  Investment. 

The  so-called  excess-profits  tax  has  been 
discredited  as  Inequitable,  punitive,  a  poor 
revenue  producer — because  it  discourages 
thrifty  management — and  extremely  diffl- 
cxilt,  if  not  Impossible,  to  administer  fairly. 


Ws  Most  Kxcr  Aoucultitic  Paospcaovs 
(A  talk  with  John  H.  Davis,  DirectOT  of 
Commodity  Marketing  and  Adjiistment, 
and  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
Cotton  Association.  Houston.  Tex.,  Friday, 
March  30,  1053) 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend this  annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
Cotton  AssocUtlon.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  visit  yovur  great  State,  especially  at  this 
season  when  crop  production  for  another 
year  Is  Just  getting  under  way. 

Tills  Is  also  a  very  good  time  to  review 
not  only  the  present  cotton  situation,  in 
which  you  have  such  a  direct  Interest,  but 
also  some  broad  questions  of  agricultural 
policy.  There  is  a  new  adminlstraUon  In 
Washington,  and  you  naturally  want  to  know 
something  of  oar  thinking — somethmg  of 
our  approach  to  the  basic  problems  with 
which  we  are  aU  concerned. 

Immediately  before  us  are  questions  re- 
garding 1953  crops.  Important  among 
theee  Is  the  slae  of  the  1058  cotton  crop.  I 
will  talk  more  about  this  later,  and  point 
out  what  we  must  do  voluntarUy  this  year 
If  we  are  to  avoid  acreage  and  marketing 
controls  next  year.  But.  first,  I  want  to 
discuss  some  more  general  Issues. 

Ijet  me  state  that  your  new  public  servants 
In  Washington  want  a  pro^perotia  agricul- 
ture. We  know  that  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture Is  in  the  pubUc  Interest  as  well  as  in  the 
farmers'  Interest.  By  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture we  do  not  mean  00  percent  of  parity, 
but  fxUl  parity  or  higher.  Indeed,  we  want 
the  farmer  to  have  an  economic  status  fully 
equal  to  that  of  other  economic  groupa.  Cer- 
tainly for  the  most  part  we  should  aeek,  to 


do  this  through  a  aotmd  marketing  program, 
tislng  support  programs  as  a  buttress  to  our 
economy  during  periods  of  weak  prices. 

Also,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  support  cotton  at  full  90  percent  of 
parity  as  we  are  authcMrised  to  do  under 
existing  law. 

Next,  let  me  say  that  we  are  not  ready 
today  to  announce  Jtist  what  kind  of  farm 
program  we  wiU  advocate  following  1054 
when  the  present  mandatory  support  policy 
for  basic  crops  expires.  We  are  reluctant 
today  to  announce  what  we  wUl  advocate 
foUowing  1054  because  first  we  want  to  try 
to  wcM'k  out  better  farm  programs.  Certain- 
ly, this  reluctance  is  in  no  way  evidence  of 
a  desire  on  our  part  to  reduce  farm  income. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true.  In  working  out 
new  programs,  our  goal  will  be  full  equality 
of  lnc(Hne  with  other  economic  groups. 

We  want  to  examine  all  of  the  siiggestions 
that  come  along.  With  reepect  to  Improvmg 
our  farm  economy,  we  want  to  explore  the 
expanded  use  of  marketing  agreements,  the 
practicability  of  a  two-price  syntem,  the 
feasibility  of  price  insurance,  the  possibility 
of  using  guaranteed  loans  and  many  other 
ideas.  Also,  we  want  to  develop  a  better 
marketing  and  dl8trlbutl<m  system  which 
will  put  food  Into  hungry  stomachs  rather 
than  mto  warehouses. 

In  d(dng  this  we   Intend  to  start  from 
where  we  are  and  move  to  something  better. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  not  scrap  the  pres- 
ent programs  iintll  we  have  something  bet- 
ter, "^e  expect  to  build  on  the  experience  of 
the  past  in  order  to  make  the  future  more 
sectire  and  more  prosperous  than  the  past^ 
Nor  do  we  think  that  a  few  of  ua  In  Wash- 
ingtcm  should  work  out  a  farm  program  by 
otirselves.    Instead,  we  shall  call  In  advisory 
groups  representing  the  producers   and  all 
other  Important  segments  of  the  farm  pro- 
duction and  distributive  Industry.    In  fact, 
we  are  already  doing  this  in  our  effort  to 
improve  the  1953  support  programs.    Shice 
January   30,    we    have    met   with   advisory 
groups  regarding  nine  different  commodltlee. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  living  in  a 
progressive  and  changing  age,  and  that  agri- 
culture as  well  as  Industry  has  %  stake  in 
progress.    The  average  American  wcwker  has 
Increased  his  output  of  product  per  iMJur 
by  more  than  2  percent  per  year  during  the 
past  50  years.    This  has  not  been  done  by 
harder  work  on  his  part,  but  by  the  use  of 
improved  methods  and  equipment.    To  put 
it  another  way,  the  average  American  worker 
today  Is  2  to  3  times  as  efllcient  as  was  his 
father  or  grsoidf ather  50  years  ago.    It  Is  this 
Increased  efficiency  that  has  made  possible 
our  rising  standard  of  living.    Progress  and 
prosperity  are  teammates. 

Generally  speaking,  the  American  farmer 
has  about  kept  pace  with  his  city  oo\isln 
when  It  comes  to  Increased  efficiency.  The 
result  Is  that  he  has  the  highest  living  stand- 
ard of  all  farmers  in  the  world  today.  We 
want  to  help  keep  him  In  that  position. 
The  American  farmer  must  continue  to  in- 
crease his  efficiency  If  he  Is  to  continue  to 
improve  his  standard  of  living. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Imperative  that  year  by 
year  we  reexamine  our  farm  policies  and 
farm  programs  in  order  to  be  sure  that  they 
iu«  the  best  we  can  make  them.  In  brief, 
farm  programs  like  progress  ItseU  must  be 

a  process  of  evolution.  

A  recent  caller  In  my  office  stated  to  me 
that  he  believed  that  farm  programa  tend 
to  block  progress  and  therefore  were  a  bad 
thing.  This  cotild  be  true  if  we  faU  to  im- 
prove our  programs  as  we  go  along.  But 
certainly  it  need  not  be  true.  Farm  pro- 
grams which  lead  to  reasonable  stabUlty 
ahotUd  promote  rather  than  defeat  ptogreA. 
Of  course,  the  great  source  of  progrees  is 
research  plus  an  educational  program  to  get 
new  ideas  into  practice.  ThU  administra- 
tion wlU  emphasise  both  research  and  edu- 
cation. We  shaU  emphasize  parttcuiarty  the 
Importance  <rf  our  land  grant  ocdlege  sys- 
tem.   Also  oontrlbuting  to  progress  are  our 
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eottscrratlon  programs,  fftrm  tieetrletty  and 
telephones,  and  adequate  credit.  With  re- 
spect to  all  of  these,  we  expect  to  help  farm- 
ers to  start  from  where  they  are  today  and 
build  toward  a  hetter  and  more  i»roeperoui 
farm  economy. 

We  hear  much  talk  today  about  flexlhle 
support  Tersus  rigid  support  prices.  While 
this  Is  an  Important  Issue.  It  Is  not  the  most 
important.  The  real  question  should  be: 
Doee  any  proposed  policy  lead  toward  greater 
farm  efficiency,  progress  and  prosperity,  and 
does  It  contribute  toward  greater  human 
happiness?  Certainly  farm  programs  must 
be  flexible  In  many  respects  If  they  are  to 
be  consistent  with  progress. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
new  administration  has  Inherited  some  prob- 
lems. I-'arm  prices  haTe  been  falling  tat 
about  2  years.  Surpluses  are  piling  up.  To- 
day the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
about  $1,100,000,000  Invested  In  Inventories 
of  farm  products.  In  addition,  price-support 
program  loans  on  stored  commodities 
amount  to  around  $1%  billion — or  a  total 
approaching  $3  billion  Invested  In  loans  and 
Inventories  together. 

As  of  March  31.  when  the  old  dairy-sup- 
port program  which  we  Inherited  ends,  we 
will  have  bought  under  current  support  op- 
erations about  120  million  pounds  of  butter, 
66  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  190  million 
pounds  of  dried  milk. 

We  now  have  In  Inventory  about  461  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cottonseed  oil,  104,000  tons 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  and  421  million 
pounds  (more  than  700,000  bales)  of  cotton 
Unters. 

The  CCC  Investment  in  inventory  stocks 
will  rise  still  higher  this  spring  on  the  ma- 
turity of  nonrecoxxrse  loans.  In  brief,  one 
at  our  great  problems  is  to  find  a  way  to 
manage  the  CCC  stocks  of  farm  commodities 
without  spoilage,  without  waste  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  without  depressing  commodity 
markets.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a 
most  difficult  problem.  Again,  we  are  seek- 
ing the  advice  and  help  of  growers,  process- 
ors, and  distributors.  Also,  we  are  seeking 
Ideas  as  to  new  approaches  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram which  do  not  Involve  as  much  owner- 
ship of  commodity  stocks  by  CCC.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  best  approach  la  to  help  farm- 
•rs  to  help  themselves. 

Another  very  knotty  problem  Is  that  d 
farm  Imports  and  exports.  In  the  case  of 
export  commodities  such  as  cotton  and 
wheat,  our  foreign  markets  are  contracting. 
Present  indications  are  that  cotton  exports 
during  the  present  marketing  season  (1952- 
68)  will  be  not  more  than  4  million  bales, 
•s  compared  with  exports  of  5^/^  million,  bales 
last  year.  Wheat  exports  likewise  have 
•hrunk.  Sxports  during  the  lOSl-53  mar- 
keting year  were  approximately  475  million 
-bushels;  estimates  for  the  present  marketing 
jear  (1953-63)  are  about  325  million  bushels. 

In  the  case  of  many  commodities  which 
•re  not  on  an  export  basis,  we  are  being 
besieged  with  requests  for  action  to  restrict 
Imports.  The  argument  Is  that  excessive  lav- 
ports  are  being  attracted  by  our  support 
prices.  One  of  the  big  Issues  .before  us  U: 
How  do  we  reconcile  our  reciprocal -trade 
poUcy  with  our  iwlce-support  policy?  Stated 
another  way:  How  do  we  get  cotton  and 
wheat  prices  on  an  export  basis,  and  how  do 
we  keep  from  supporting  wool  and  tung  oil 
prices  for  the  entire  world?  The  problem 
of  foreign  trade  is  further  complicated  today 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  many  countries  of 
the  practice  of  state  trading,  licensing.  mjv\ 
cxirrency  control. 

It  la  obvious  that  I  have  aot  attempted 
to  outline  a  new  program  for  agriculture. 
Rather,  I  have  tried  to  explain  our  procedure 
tar  working  out  a  better  farm  program,  start- 
ing with  what  we  have  now.  It  will  take 
'teamwork  among  producers,  the  trade  and 
Ooveminent. 

Now  for  a  brief  review  of  the  cotton  sltu- 
Attoo.  and  the  problems  ahead  as  we  aee 


them.  Cotton  fanners  have  a  decision  to 
make — tn  the  light  of  the  general  situation — 
wbleh  will  largely  determine  the  stability 
of  the  cottcn  industry  In  the  feare  im- 
mediately afcead. 

Tou  win  all  remember  the  tight  sltuaUoa 
which  developed  for  cotton  In  1960.  As  a 
result  of  the  very  atkort  crop  that  year,  and 
the  Increased  demand  following  the  out- 
break of  trouble  in  Korea,  it  was  even  neces- 
sary to  pirt  export  allocations  Into  effect. 
As  a  result,  big  crops  were  needed  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Farmers  produced  relatively  big  crops  In 
both  1951  and  1952.  All  current  needs  were 
met.  and  recurves  have  been  built  back  to 
adequate  levals.  The  carryover  of  old  stocks 
this  coming  August  1  is  expected  to  total 
about  43  million  bales. 

Very  simply,  this  means  that  we  have 
caught  up  on  cotton  production.  We  do  not 
need  another  big  crop  this  year.  In  fact, 
another  crop  even  approaching  the  levels  of 
the  last  2  years  would  get  the  Industry  Into 
serioxis  surpl  as  troubles.  Production  tn  1963 
even  at  the  IS  million  bale  level  originally 
suggested  would  probably  bring  supplies 
dangerously  close  to  the  marketing  quota 
■level  provided  in  the  current  legislation. 

This  is  how  the  picture  looks  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  a.vailable  estimates  at  this  time. 

Total  cotton  supplies  for  the  present 
(1952-53)  marketing  season  are  about  17,- 
800,000  bales.  This  total  Is  made  up  of  a 
carryover  last  August  of  2300.000  bales,  a  19S2 
crop  of  14,900,000  (December  estimate),  and 
Imports  of  around  100,000  bales. 

Total  disappearance  of  cotton  during  the 
present  year  is  estimated  at  about  13,500,000 
bales — around  9,500.000  consumed  by  do- 
mestic mills  and  about  4,000,000  bales  of 
exports. 

8uch  disappearance  would  leave  us  with 
the  4,300,000~bale  estimate  for  the  carryover 
next  August,  before  the  1963  crop  comes  in. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how  much 
cotton  should  be  produced  this  year.  As  one 
measuring  stick,  we  can  check  the  quota 
level  provided  in  the  controlling  legislation. 
This  legislation  calls  for  the  proclamation 
of  marketing  quotas  for  the  next  cotton  crop 
when  the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal 
supply.  The  normal  s\^ply  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  30  percent  to  the  expected 
export  and  domestic  requirements. 

While  there  are  too  many  variable  factors 
In  the  situation  to  make  possible  definite 
estimates  this  far  in  advance,  there  Is  some 
basis  for  believing  that  total  disappearance 
during  the  1953-54  marketing  season  will  not 
be  very  dlffei-ent  from  that  for  the  current 
year — or  possibly  from  13.000,000  to  13,500,000 
bales.  Adding  SO  percent  to  that  would  gflve 
us  a  figure  of  around  17.000,000  to  17,800,000 
bales  for  the  normal  supply — the  basis  for 
determining  whether  or  tK>t  marketing 
quotas  would  be  required  for  the  1954  crop. 

With  the  e»tlmated  August  1953  carryover 
at  4,300.000  bales.  It  Is  obvious  that  1953 
production  of  13  million  bales  would  bring 
us  very  cloee  to  the  quota  level,  if  not  actu- 
ally above  It. 

That  Is  why  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Bva 
Taft  Benson  recently  lowered  the  sights  on 
cotton  production  and  asked  farmers  to  pro- 
duce not  moro  than  a  12,000,000  to  IS.flOOjOOO 
bale  crop  In  1953. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  change  In 
the  overall  c«>tton  situation  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  4harp  drop  In  the  need  for  new 
cotton  production.  One,  at  course,  is  the 
simple  fact  tl^at  the  big  crops  of  the  past 
2  years  have  caught  up  with  cinrent  demand 
and  also  Inillt  ample  reserves.  Again,  there 
Is  a  leveling  off  of  domestic  demand  and  m 
material  drop  in  exports. 

The  story  behind  the  drop  In  exports. 
which  are  expected  to  be  about  1,500.000 
bales  less  this  year  than  last,  is  one  of  in- 
creased supplies  in  foreign  non-Oommunlst 
countries,  some  falling  off  of  mill  consump- 
tion in  those  <x>untrles.  and  lower  prices  for 
foreign  oottoo.   lu  addition,  doUar-ezohange 


shortage*  and  eome  reductions  in  furiigu  atd 
are  involved. 

The  ootton  Industry  should  face  the  lii* 
tMtlon  squarely.  Keeping  1958  prodiaetlon 
within  the  ia,00a000-  to  ia,600XX)0-bala 
maximum  would  almost  surely  avoid  the 
need  for  restrictive  controls  on  the  1954  crop. 
A  larger  crop  would  bring  the  danger  of 
marketing  quota  controls — ^whlch  nobody 
likes,  even  when  the  situation  clearly  calls 
for  downward  adjustments — and  It  would 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market. 

Past  records  show  that  cotton  crops  larger 
than  needed  to  supply  the  current  market, 
when  reserves  are  already  adequate,  can  bring 
farmers  les^  net  Income  than  smaller  crops 
have  brought.  Cotton  once  produced  m\ist 
eventually  come  to  market,  even  though  loan 
and  storage  programs  may  hold  It  back  for 
a  while.  It  Is  part  of  the  total  supply,  and 
If  not  exported  or  used  up  in  this  country  It 
Inevitably  tends  to  depress  prices,  or  keep 
them  depressed,  until  such  time  as  the  overaU 
supply  Is  cut  down  through  lowered  produc« 
tlon  or  Increased  consmnptlon. 

Maintaining  adequate  reserve  stocks  Is 
Important,  but  piling  up  supplies  beyond 
this  need  simply  does  not  make  good  biislness 
sense.  Production  and  mazketlng  controls 
are  at  best  a  not-too-popular  device  for  eor- 
recttng  an  unbalanced  supply  and  demand 
situation.  It  certainly  will  be  better  all 
around  for  cotton  farmers  to  make  their  own 
needed  production  adjustments  this  year,  in 
line  with  the  indication  of  the  most  desirable 
levels. 

Incidentally.  I  hope  cotton  farmeia  will 
not  be  under  the  Impression  that  they  must 
plant  big  acreages  this  year  to  protect  pos- 
sible acreage  allotments  for  1954.  Under 
prseent  legislation,  the  acreage  of  cotton 
planted  tn  a  State  or  county  In  1909  would 
not  affect  the  slae  of  State  or  county  aereaga 
allotmenU  If  they  were  established  for  19M. 
nor  would  the  1953  farm  cotton  acreages 
affect  1954  farm  allotments  on  nwst  farms. 

In  commenting  on  the  cotton  sltuatkm.  I 
am  not  ex|»«aslng  adverse  criticism  of  past 
cotton  programs  and  services.  I  know  that 
-the  ootton  price  support  loan  programs  have 
served  as  an  important  stabilizing  influence, 
and  fortunately  wlithout  any  net  cost  to  the 
Government.  I  know  of  the  One  experimen- 
tal and  research  work  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  State  and  regional  laboratories  and 
experiment  stations.  (And  may  I  say  that 
we  need  much  more  of  this  basic  research- 
to  cut  labor  requirements  through  better 
mechanization,  to  find  ways  of  Improving  the 
usefulness  of  cotton  fibers  and  adapting  them 
to  spedal  needs,  to  develop  more  efllclent 
marketing  practices,  and  in  other  ways  to 
help  the  cotton  industry  go  forward  progrea- 
slvely  and  on  Its  own  Initiative. )  I  also  know 
of  the  fine  work  which  groups  such  as  yours— 
and  the  entire  cotton  Industry — are  doing  to 
advance  the  sound  interests  of  cotton. 

Before  listing  some  of  the  things  the  De- 
partment at  Agriculture  has  already  don* 
during  the  past  few  weeks  to  get  started  on 
helping  solve  basic  cotton  problems,  I  want 
to  menti(m  one  factor  which  I  am  sure  Is 
of  cooccm  to  you  all.  As  you  know,  ootton 
faces  pretty  stern  competition  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  In  a  wcM-d.  synthetics  and  foreign 
growtha.  Here  Is  a  plaoe  where  research  and 
education  can  play  a  very  lmp(»tant  part. 

The  present  cotton  situation  of  mounting 
supplies  and  softening  price*,  like  com- 
parable situations  for  other  erops  and  live- 
stock, was  Inherited  by  this  administration 
when  It  took  office  Just  2  months  ago.  The 
speed  with  which  Secretary  Benson  ha* 
moved  to  Initiate  steps  looking  toward  solu- 
tions of  the  immediate  problems  should  be 
encottraglng  to  the  entire  ootton  Industry. 

An  Industrywide  cotton  conference  of  IB 
leaders,  representing  growers  and  all  other 
segments  of  the  Industry,  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington on  February  12.  This  conference  de- 
veloped IS  specific  recommendations  to  help 
solve  the  various  problems  which  were  ap- 
parent, and  suggested  th*  appolntmeat  at 


umailer  cdmtntttseB'tv  daMOitnita  on  speolal 
fields. 

On  February  it.  n  seven-man  advisory 
comnUttee  on  cotton  exports  began  work  on 
Ideas  to  stimulate  fort  ign  maikAs  for  United 
States  cotton.  sspeclsUy  during  the  current 
.marketing  year.  A  committee  proposal  to 
Dsollitate  exports  tiuough  adequate  Insur- 
anee  provisions  when  cotton  Is  landed  in 
foreign  countries  Is  now  under  actlv*  con- 
sideration. 

On  February  23.  wn  advisory  group  on 
cottonseed  started  developing  recommended 
step*  to  Improve  ths  cottonseed  price-sup- 
port program  and  Its  operatloas.  One  of  the 
spedOc  problems  wltb  which  this  group  is 
still  confronted  Invclves  the  excessive  in- 
ventories of  cottonseed  cdi.  meal,  and  Unters 
being  built  up  under  ttM  program  we  in- 
herited. Some  of  Iti^  recommendations  are 
siready  under  advise  nan tk 

On  March  5  an  11-mao  advisory  group 
of  producers,  warebox-secnen.  merchant^,  and 
bankers  met  to  conjider  reoommendatiOBS 
to  improve  and  streni^;then  th*  price  support 
loan  program  for  ujiland  ootton.  After  2 
days  ot  intense  delibt  ration,  this  conunittee 
made  a  number  of  coc^structive  reconunenda- 
tions.  aU  of  which  bell  down  to  a  return  to 
the  type  of  prograsa  ve  had  in  1961  and  for- 
mer year*.  While  no  kpeolflc  action  has  a*  yet 
been  taken  on  tbsss  recommendations.  I  can 
aMUre  you  that  they  are  In  general  accord 
with  tte  thinking  o:  th*  new  admiAistra- 
tioo.  W*  want  to  *•»  the  price  support  pro- 
grams opsrafd  as  fully  as  pos&ible.  oon- 
atatsnt  with  the  objectives  of  these  pio- 
graasa.  throu^  Qorm:U  trade  channels,  with 
direct  operation  by  Oovwnment  agencies 
kept  to  a  minlmnm.  In  addition  to  reducing 
Oovernment  sxpensfri.  this  will  mean  the 
least  possible  distuibanoe  of  the  normal 
movement  of  agrlcul  ural  commoditlea. 

AU  of  these  are  practical,  representative 
working  groups.  Thif  ac*  aU  continuing 
thslr  work  vigorously  and  we  are  very  opti- 
mistic that  they  wir.  find  soimd  solutions 
and  help  guide  their  execution. 

Ths  «»>>T>trnn;n  sup^)ort  level  for  the  1953 
crop  of  iip'f  "t^  cotton  was  also  aniumnced 
on  February  M,  based  on  80  percent  of  the 
then  current  parity  {cice.  It  Is  30.80  cents 
per  potind.  basis  MiddUng  %  Inch,  gross 
weight.  If  parity  aliould  be  higher  next 
sunuBsr'at  the  begin  oing  of  the  marketing 
season,  the  Muppori  level  will  be  adjusted 
upward. 

Backing  up  the  work  of  the  Industry  ad- 
visory groups,  the  Dej  lartment  Itself  will  ag- 
gressively seek  increised  exports  and  the 
most  eSTecUve  possitile  administration  of 
stabilization  and  service  programs. 

The  appointment  cf  the  cotton  commit- 
tees, and  the  many  representing  other  seg- 
menU  of  agriculture.  Is  in  line  with  Secre- 
tary Benson's  declarel  intention  to  develop 
farm  programs  from  he  grass  roots,  basing 
decisions  on.  the  advlc ;  of  those  who  produce 
and  process  and  maiket  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

We  are  fully  awart  that  there  la  a  tre- 
mendous task  ahead  of  us  and  that  the 
stakes  are  very  high.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  confident  that  thi  Job  can  be  done  with 
the  advice  and  help  of  farmers.  Industry 
representatives,  the  Congress,  and  all  others 
who  have  at  heart  th<  long-range  welfare  of 
agriculture.  We  want  your  help,  we  need 
It.  and  we  hope  we  vlli  have  It  freely  and 
cooperatively — on  the  basis  of  the  national 
interest. 

Building  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
especially  of  the  last  15  or  20  years  when  the 
so-called  action  progrj  ms  have  been  brought 
to  bear  so  directly  upc  a  agriculture,  we  want 
to  go  forward  constructively.  Without  giv- 
ing up  any  securities.  v7e  want  to  build  better 
and  more  permanent  foundations  for  agri- 
cultural stabUity. 

The  Department  of  .Agriculture — including 
the  Conunodity  CretUt  Corporation  with 
which  I  am  directly  concerned — ^is  a  service 
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•gtney.  We  •••  oar  job  as  oa*  of  assistanee 
and  cooRUnatloB,  with  primary  n^pooM- 
blUty  and  Initiative  resting  with  the  farm 
and  industry  groups  we  serve.  This  Is  the 
tradltlonk;  American  way,  with  the  Govem- 
ment  soring  the  people  and  not  the  other 
way  around. 

With  t^ese  eonvlctions,  we  are  prepared  to 
do  our  part  In  helping  keep  agriculture 
prosperous — not  only  now.  Inrt  also  for  the 
long-range  poU  ahead.  Let  us  pUn  for 
secu^ty  for  the  farmer  at  least  equal  to 
that  he  now  haa,  but  let  us  also  plan  for 
progress  in  agriculture  so  that  farmers  can 
have  the  basis  for  an  ever-improving  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  must  keep  agriculture 
proaperous. 


ForafB  Oil:  How  It  Hartt  America,  How 
HCuBcCvbed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  H.  KfLGORE 

or  wasT  vmooriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  2.  19S3 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaaimous  ooosent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioorb  an  article 
entitled  "Foreign  Oil:  How  It  Hurts 
America.  How  It  Can  Be  Curbed."  pub- 
lished tu  the  March  1953  issue  of  Coal 
Age. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Government 
Printing  Ot&ce  that  the  article  slightly 
exceeds  t^ie  two  printed  pages  allowed 
under  the  rule,  and  that  the  cost  of 
printing  it  in  the  Rbooro  wiU  be  $252. 

There  bebig  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fai  %be  Record, 
as  follows: 

Over  15  million  barrels  of  residual  fuel  crfl 
from  foreign  shores  poured  into  the  east  coast 
ports  of  the  United  States  in  December  1952. 
Total  for  the  entire  year  was  close  to  128 
million  barrels — nearly  9  times  as  much  as 
flowed  In  in  1946  and  the  equal  of  over  30 
mUlion  tons  of  bituminous  coaL 
-  "mat  tide  of  residual,  aUU  strong  In  1953, 
leaves  a  wide  swath  of  damage. 

It  weakens  America's  coal  industry. 

It  rob*  American  coal  minera,  railroad 
worker*,  and  oil  workers  of  jobs,  working 
time,  and  wt^es. 

It  invrfM-mlnss  our  Nation's  self -sufficiency. 

llieie's  no  end  of  the  flood  or  the  damage 
in  sight — DO  end,  that  is.  unless  these  steps 
are  taken: 

1.  Bring  the  facts  about  imports  and  their 
effects  to  light. 

2.  Take  tiie  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Dumping  should  and  must  be  curbed — by 
legislation,  if  necessary.  If  it  is  curbed  un- 
til the  coal  industry  can  push  to  completion 
Its  work  in  cutting  mining  and  transporta- 
tion costs,  the  Nation  will  gain  immeasur- 
ably In  economic  strength  and  will  have  a 
stable  supply  of  low-cost  fuel. 

Coal  is  the  industry  that  stands  to  take 
the  greatest  immediate  and  long-term  loss, 
and  coalmen  rightfully  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  bringing  out  the  facts,  rallying 
Others  who  pri«  oUr  strength,  and  sounding 
the  alarm  in  the  Halls  of  Congress — the  only 
hope  of  stopping  the  tide  now. 

The  Issue  and  the  choice  are  clear: 

Shall  the  United  States  pursue  a  policy 
that  ifrtpnint  Its  strength  while  enriching 
other  nations  and  a  few  oil  companies  with 
foreign  holdings? 

Or  shaU  our  Nfctlon  Shape  a  policy  that 
strengthens  us  by  assuring  development  of 


our   own   oD   i»d   coal — ^tbe   basic    enefgy 
eourees  on  vrtticb  we  muA  pin  our  hope  If 

war  comes? 

In  these  dangerous  years,  there  can  be  no 
choice.     It's  time  now  to  act. 

Action  must  be  based  on  facts.  The  fact* 
lie  in  the  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Where  doe*  Imported  residual  come  from, 
and  why  the  recent  upsurge? 

Who  uses  imported  residual,  and  for  what 
purposes? 

Who  gets  hurt  by  the  big  Unport  flood? 

What's  the  price  structure? 

What's  the  outlook  for  the  years  ahead? 


ncannTAi.  on.  coma  tbok 

Nobody  quarrels  seriously  abotit  coastwise 
shipments  of  residual  from  the  Oulf  to  At- 
lantic seaboard  ports.  To  begin  vrlth,  it 
flows  from  American  refineries  running 
mostly  American  crude  oil  and  employing 
American  workers.  Secondly,  it  doesnt  bulk 
too  large— only  00,879,000  barrels  In  1951 
and  an  estimated  60,400,000  barr^s  in  1951. 
or  less  than  half  of  foreign  imports. 

Nor  is  residual  from  the  west  coast  a  real 
threat  now.  Though  there  was  some  move- 
ntent  from  there  to  the  east  coast  in  1949 
and  early  In  1950.  the  outbreaOt  of  trouble 
In  Korea  stopped  that  flow. 

The  real  trouble  has  its  seat  in  Venecuela. 
Aruba.  and  Curacao.  That  one  South  Ameri- 
can nation  and  those  two  Islands  in  the 
NetberUods  West  Indies  account  for  the 
bulk  of  residual  and  crude  imports  coming 
from  foreign  shore*  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. By  and  large,  oU  wells  and  refineria* 
there  are  owned  and  operated  by  American 
interests. 

The  reason  residual  now  pours  Into  our 
east  coast  In  such  quantities  is  twofold: 

I.  OU  activity  in  the  Caribbean  area  has 
grown  tremendously. 

a.  Refinery  capacity  in  Western  Europe  has 
Increased  rapidly. 

OU  is  booming  In  the  Caribbean  area.  In 
1951.  for  instance,  crude  output  in  Venezuela 
averaged  1,705,000  barrels  per  day;  In  194«. 
1.066.000;  in  1838.  only  516.000.  In  1938. 
less  than  6  percent  of  native  crude  was  re- 
fined in  Venezuela;  in  1951,  18.3  percent. 

Here  in  the  United  SUtee,  where  thermal 
refineries  operate  at  high  efficiency  and 
catalytic  cracking  plants  In  growing  nxuo- 
bers  wring  more  high-order  products  from 
crude,  only  18  to  19  percent  of  crude  through- 
put comes  out  as  residual  to  compete  in 
heavy  industrial  markets. 

But  lu  the  Caribbean  and  South  America, 
production  of  residual  per  barrel  of  crude 
throughput  runs  much  higher.  In  1951, 
Venezuelan  refineries  yielded  85,131,000  bar- 
rels of  residual — 57  percent  of  total  crude 
throughput.  This  was  an  improvement  over 
1949,  when  refineries  there  yielded  66  per- 
cent residual.  But  It's  stUl  a  lot  of  resldiial 
by  American  refinery  standards. 

Elsewhere,  in  Aruba  and  Curacao,  crude 
runs  to  stUl  in  1951  total  309.401,000  t>arrels; 
In  1948,  230.094,000;  in  1938,  172.614,000. 
Residual  output  In  1951  was  201,088,000  bar- 
rels— about  65  percent  of  crude  throughput. 
This  yield  of  residual  was  even  higher  than 
in  1949,  when  only  59  percent  of  through- 
put came  out  as  residual. 

WhUe  residual  production  In  Venezuela. 
Aruba,  and  Curacao  rose  from  157,277,000 
barrels  in  1946  to  263.693,000  barrels  in 
1951 — ^an  increase  of  67.6  percent — Imports 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  In  the 
same  period  rose  from  44,644.000  to  119,168.- 
000  barrels — a  167-percent  Jump — and  con- 
tinued through  1952  with  an  estimated  128 
mllUon  barrels. 

Why  the  big  increase  from  1946  to  19S2,  out 
of  aU  proportion  to  the  rise  in  residual  pro- 
duced lu  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean? 

Major  reason  Is  the  growth  of  refinery 
capacity  In  Great  Britain  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, where  the  bulk  of  refinery  throughput 
now  is  Middle  East  crude.    Here's  how  crude 
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runs  to  ttllls,  reflecting  refinery  capacity,  In- 
cieaacd  In  Western  Europe  from  1946  to  1951 : 

In  tlMHisands  of  barrels  per  year| 
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France 

West  Oannaoy 
ItaiT 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain.. 


1»M 


30,588 

2,485 

301 

3,803 

15,700 


itta 


13MQ8 
34,455 
64.511 
M,386 

iaO,W)6 


With  residual  output  averaging  about  42 
percent  of  crude  throughput,  the  increase 
shown  above  enabled  the  5  nations  lUted 
to  boost  their  production  of  residual  be- 
tween 1949  and  1961  fron  71.668,000  to  173.- 
031,000  barreU.  In  fact,  In  1950  alone, 
throughput  of  Western  European  refineries 
grew  63  percent.  In  that  same  year,  imports 
of  foreign  residual  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  coming  almost  entirely  from 
the  Caribbean  area.  Jumped  to  120,026,000 
barrels,  against  only  73.100.000  In  1949. 

The  point  is  this:  As  refinery  activity  In 
Western  Burope  has  gathered  speed,  provid- 
ing more  residual  for  home  consumption, 
Caribbean  residual  that  once  found  a  lush 
market  in  Surope  now  fioods  our  Atlantic 
seaboard,  seeUng  mar  Ice  ts  for  increased 
volumes. 

WHO   JSBB   USmUALf 

Ifojor  Impact  of  Imported  residual  on  coal 
is  felt  on  the  east  coast.  There  it  shows  up 
In  depressed  prices  for  residual  produced  In 
seaboard  refineries  and  in  depressed  prices 
for  coals  from  eastern  fields,  which  must 
meet  the  competition  of  residual  or  get  out 
of  the  market  altogether. 

But  the  effects  also  extend  farther  back 
anc  eventually  into  the  Midwest.  If  there 
were  no  Imports — or  If  there  were  even  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  Imports — residual  pro- 
dviced  In  those  regions  would  find  some  of 
Its  markets  farther  afield.  Instead,  domestic 
residual  is  dammed  up  in  the  areas  where 
It  Is  produced,  seeks  markets  at  distress 
prices,  and  displaces  coal. 

According  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  in  a  special  study  of  residual  re- 
leased December  9.  1962,  use  of  residual  from 
1946  to  1951  in  the  east  coast  and  Appalach- 
ian regions  (PAW  districts  I  and  II)  Increased 
from  263.530.000  barrels  per  year  to  334,340,- 
000 — a  rise  of  27  percent.  The  big  ciistomers, 
shown  in  table  I,  were  heavy  Industries,  ships 
■nc  tankers,  space  heating,  and  the  electric 
utilities — the  very  customers,  except  the 
bunker  trade,  on  which  coal  must  pin  its 
hope  for  present  strength  and  future  growth. 

While  use  of  residual  in  districts  I  and  III 
was  increasing  27  percent,  as  stated  above, 
and  while  production  of  residual  in  those 
districts  rose  only  9.3  percent — from  86,- 
833.000  to  94,749.000  barrels  per  year — imports 
or  residual  moved  up  nearly  175  percent. 
That's  a  flood  by  any  definition. 

Take  it  another  way: 

Here  Is  what  happened  In  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  11  States  lying  north  of  Cape 
Hatteras — Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  In  that  region  in 
1946.  161,780,000  barrels  of  residual  was  sold 
for  all  purposes;  in  1951.  246,436,000  barrels. 
In  1946.  the  quantity  sold  in  that  area  was 
only  33.6  percent  of  total  sales  of  residual 
m  the  United  States;  in  1951,  446  percent. 
In  short,  because  of  the  flow  of  residual  im- 
ports, the  east  coast  is  burning  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  available  residual,  at 
coal's  expense. 

Take  an  Individual  coal  customer: 

In  1948.  Consolidated  Edison,  New  York 
City,  burned  6,951,347  tons  of  coal  and  a 
quantity  of  oU  equal  to  747,989  tons  of  coal. 
At  that  time,  the  price  of  oU  per  B.  t.  u.  on 
the  east  coast  was  131  percent  of  the  price  of 
coal.  In  1940.  when  reaidual  on  the  east 
coast  sold  foe  only  80  percent  of  the  price  of 


coal.  Consolidated  Bdlson's  eoal  bum 
dropped  to  5.162,460  tons  and  oil  use  rose  to 
equal  1.206.^!29  tons  of  coal.  In  1950,  with 
oil  wholesaling  at  89  percent  of  the  price  of 
coal,  the  utility  burned  5.374.942  tons  of  coal 
and  upped  its  oil  btirn  to  the  equivalent  of 
2,347,203  tons. 

In  1961.  Consolidated  Edison  first  began  to 
use  natural  gas  under  its  boilers.  In  that 
year,  with  oil  selling  only  slightly  below  coal 
on  a  B.  t.  u.  basis,  coal  use  held  fairly  steady 
at  6,472,667  tons  and  the  company  burned 
oil  equal  to  1,121,121  tons  of  coal  and  natural 
gas  equal  to  610,794  tons.  In  1963.  with 
price  cuts  putting  residual  at  some  84  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  coal,  coal  use  fell  to  5,- 
176308  tons  while  residual  equal  to  1,161,- 
925  tons  and  gas  equal  to  777,507  tons  was 
burned. 

As  an  indication  of  how  quickly  a  utility 
can  respond  to  price  changes,  here's  what 
hapiiened  in  Aug\ist,  1953,  when  residual  in 
New  York  harbor  dropped  35  cents  per  barrel. 
Consolidated  Edison's  coal  use  In  that  month 
fell  off  to  388.008  tons  from  421.636  tons  In 
July,  while  oil  use  rose  from  53,619  tons  of 
coal  equivalent  to  99.472  tons.  The  trend 
continued  tlirough  September,  with  a  burn 
of  only  377.184  tons  of  coal  and  a  quantity  of 
oil  equal  to  1 14,968  tons  of  coal. 

WHAT'S    THE    OIL    PBICZ    BTSUCTUmXT 

Residual  le  a  byproduct  of  oil  refineries. 
The  general  rule  appears  to  be:  "Sell  it  for 
whatever  It'll  bring,  but  sell  it — and  fast." 

According  to  the  NPC  report  on  residusd. 
with  the  price  of  crude  oil  $1.40  per  barrel 
at  the  well  in  1946.  residual  sold  at  the 
refinery  for  ♦1.35  per  barrel — 96.4  percent  of 
the  value  of  crude.  In  1951  and  far  into 
1952,  with  crude  seUing  at  the  well  for  $2Ji6, 
residual  at  the  refinery  brought  81.85 — only 
73.5  percent  of  the  value  of  crude. 

If  you're  a  refiner,  you  want  to  squeese  as 
much  value  as  you  can  from  every  barrel  of 
crude.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  refine 
as  much  of  it  as  possible,  even  at  additional 
cost,  and  produce  a  minimum  of  residual. 
That's  why  American  refiners,  at  consider- 
able investment  of  capital,  year  after  year, 
have  turned  out  lees  residual  per  barrel  of 
crude.  In  1946.  the  average  yield  of  residual 
per  barrel  of  crude  was  24.9  percent;  In  1951. 
19.7  percent:  in  1962,  an  estimated  18.5  per- 
cent. The  more  finished  products  they've 
made,  the  lees  they've  needed  to  charge  for 
their  residual. 

Even  so.  vrlth  crude  runs  to  stl'*s  increas- 
ing every  }-ear,  residxial  output  also  has 
moved  upward. 

What  can  refiners  do  with  growing  quan- 
tities Of  residual?  They  can't  stor*  It,  be- 
cause storage  costs  per  tinit  of  value  are  too 
high.  Besides,  as  spring  draws  near,  they 
need  more  and  more  storage  space  to  meet 
peak  demands  for  motor  fuel  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  Since  they  can't  store  it,  they 
must  get  rid  of  It. 

If  the  market  for  residual  Is  weak — as  It 
well  may  be  when  cheap  foreign  residual 
enters  American  porta  in  quanUty — the  price 
falls  below  the  equivalent  price  of  coal. 
That's  especially  true  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, where  residual  prices  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  competition. 

Briefly,  here's  the  hlst<n7  of  residual  pric- 
ing in  recent  years: 

Through  World  War  n  and  on  through 
1948,  fuel  demands  were  high,  and  coal  and 
domestic  residual  found  strong  markets.  In 
those  years,  according  to  NPC,  resldtua  Im- 
ports ranged  from  a  low  of  17.700,000  bar- 
rels in  1942  to  a  high  of  only  66,472,000  bar- 
rels in  1948— an  average  of  about  39,500,000 
barrels  per  year.  MeanwhUe,  the  wholesale 
price  of  residual  per  British  thermal  unit 
ranged  from  103  to  131  percent  of  the  whole- 
sale price  of  coal  and  averaged  110.6  percent. 

But  the  picture  changed  in  1949.  In  that 
year,  residual  Imports  rose  to  80,684,000 
barrels — an  Increase  of  43  percent  over  1948 — 
and  the  wholesale  price  dropped  to  80  per- 


cent of  the  wholesale  price  of  coal.  In  1960, 
with  residual  Imports  at  125.526.000  barrels, 
reaidual  sold  at  89  percent  of  the  price  of 
coal.  And  In  1961.  when  residual  slacked  off 
slighUy  to  134.877.000  barreU  residual  iHlces 
were  96  percent  of  coal  prices. 

Exact  price  data  for  1952  are  not  yet  avail- 
able but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with 
residual  imports  up  again  to  nearly  128  mil- 
lion barrels,  with  1  cut  of  36  cents  per  barrel 
effective  In  August  1952.  and  a  second  drop  of 
6  to  11  cents  effective  in  January  1953,  and 
with  higher  coal  costs  growing  out  of  the  new 
wage  agreement  signed  last  September,  resid- 
ual now  Is  selling  well  below  the  price  of 
coal  on  the  east  cofut.  In  fact,  a  spot  check 
reveals  that  in  January  1963.  at  New  York 
City,  heavy  fuel  oil  sold  at  84  percent  of  the 
price  of  West  Virginia  high-volatile  coal  on 
a  B.  t.  u.  basis.  The  truth  Is.  aa  one  big  fuel 
buyer  reported  in  January,  "Residual  la  run- 
ning out  of  our  ears." 

Oae  reason  why  the  price  of  residual  can 
fluctuste  freely  to  meet  the  price  of  compet- 
ing fuels  is  that  oil  refiners  can  offset  losses 
on  residual  by  asking  more  for  high-grade 
petroleum  products — that  is,  they  could  until 
early  1951.  when  Federal  controls  fixed  ceil- 
ings. From  1948  to  1949,  for  instance,  the 
price  of  No.  6  fuel  oil  In  New  York  Harbor 
dropped  from  TJt  cents  per  gallon  to  4.6  cents. 
In  the  same  period,  se-octane  gasoline  rose 
from  11.26  to  12.02  cenU  per  gallon.  While 
the  price  of  No.  6  fuel  oil  stayed  low  from 
1949  to  1960 — rUJng  only  to  6.06  cents  In 
1950 — 86-octane  gasoline  climbed  to  12.04 
cents.  By  1951,  with  No.  6  fuel  oil  at  5.6 
cents,  gasoline  had  risen  to  13.22  cants,  where 
it  leveled  off  under  OPS  controls.  MeanwhUe, 
from  1960  to  1961  the  New  York  Harbor  price 
of  60-oetane  dleeel  fuel  rose  from  8.8  to  8.56 
cents  per  gallon  and  No.  2  fuel  oil  from  836 
to  9.16  per  gallon. 

What  makes  foreign  residual  cheapf 

There  are  several  reasons,  as  follows: 

1.  Oversupply  growing  out  of  low -efficiency 
refinery  operations  in  Venesuela  and  the 
Caribbean  and  loss  of  markets  in  Western 
Burope:  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  tide  that 
once  fiowed  from  the  Caribbean  to  Western 
Etirope  now  is  diverted  to  the  United  States 
east  coast.  Meanwhile,  with  increasing  runs 
of  crude  to  stills  and  a  high  percentage  at 
residual  yield.  Caribbean  refineries  are  turn- 
ing out  Immense  quantities  of  residual.  In 
August  1952.  Caribbean  Bunker  C  oil  f.  o.  b. 
Aruba  sold  for  81.60  per  barrel;  American 
Btmker  C  f.  o.  b.  Houston.  Tex.,  $135. 

2.  Low-cost  exploration  and  production: 
Venezuela  is  a  rich  but  almost  virgin  field. 
Therefore  the  odds  on  bringing  in  productive 
wells  are  more  favorable  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  possible  fields  are  pretty  well 
worked  over.  B4!8ides.  production  per  well 
in  Venezuela  is  bountiful.  These  factors, 
coupled  with  cheap  labor,  make  Venezuelan 
oil  relatively  cheap. 

8.  Low  tanker  rates:  Only  American-flag 
vessels  are  permitted  to  ply  the  cotutal  trade. 
They're  the  ones  that  bring  oil  from  the 
Gulf  to  east-coast  ports.  They're  bound  by 
rigid  and  costly  rtiles  and  pay  high  wages 
to  their  seamen.  But  vessels  carrying  any 
flag  may  bring  oil  from  across  the  seas  to 
United  States  ports.  Foreign-flag  vessels  are 
not  bound  by  the  same  rules  and  wage  scales 
and  their  break-even  point  therefore  is  far 
below  that  of  American -flag  vessels.  If  the 
going  geU  rough,  they  can  slash  their  rates 
far  below  those  of  American  veasels  and  still 
stay  in  business. 

That's  why  a  good  many  American-flag 
tankers  now  are  laid  up  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard — and  have  been  since  September 
and  October. 

Data  from  Dletae  Co.,  Inc.,  shtpM'  broken, 
New  York  City,  show  that  In  1961.  tanker 
rates  per  ton  of  residual  moving  from  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  to  ports  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras  averaged  $8.40  for  the  year, 
with  a  high  of  $8.10  in  Janviary  and  Decem- 
ber and  a  low  of  |2.67  In  May.    Those  rates 
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flefleet  t3M  nonnal  riM  aad  MI  In  vlnter  and 

•  summer. 

But  In  1053,  the  average  rate  tor  tlie  jmr 
was  84.14,  with  a  high  oT  88.10  tn  January 
mnd  a  low  of  |S.«T  in  Ootober.  In  short, 
eonpetttlMS  for  ktaliwss  among  tankers  was 
•o  sev«re  that  pates  failed  to  rlss  with  the 
.«nast  of  fall  and  winter.  Whareas  rates  In 
'«fae  last  8  menths  it  IMl  swaged  about 
0««7.  In  the  same  pirlod  at  1908  they  aver- 
aged around  8930.  The  diflsrenoe  between 
88.87  end  83.50  la  loaghly  equal  to  80  cents 
per  barrel  In  the  cast  at  moving  rssldual 
from  the  Caribbean  to  the  east  oosst.  At 
that  rate,  it's  eaay  t  >  lop  10  to  86  oents  per 
barrel  oC  the  price  o(  residual. 

WHO  cm  Rmtrt 

Residua]  at  "duJB|i"  prices  In  lax^e  qiuus- 
titias  hurts  five  wtifs.  Here's  where  the 
«U>mage  is  dona: 

1.  The  coal  industry. 

X  The  domestic  o  1  Industry. 

8.  The  railroad  icdustry. 

4.  The  shipping  Industry. 

5.  National    seourly. 

The  coal  Industry     Displacement  of  over 

KUXW.OOO  toes  of  coal  tn  1853  by  Imported 
residual  cant  be  passed  over  lightly.  For 
mining  nompanies,  it's  a  loss  of  some 
0150/)00,000  of  rsvciiue  at  the  mines — for 
BMuif  companies,  t  a»  dlSerenc :  between 
BuJOag  a  fair  profi.  and  running  in  the 
red. 

For  miners,  it's  a  loss  of  some  880.000.000 
In  wages — that  much  of  the  8150,000,000 
would  bsvs  jingled  tri  their  pockets.  It  also 
means  wlfilag  out  )ohs  for  SljOOO  miners, 
or  the  equlvaleat  In  lost  working  time. 

The  domestic  oU  buliistry:  The  American 
oil  Industry  cannot  thrive  and  grow  strong 

;-wbUs  suhmerged  in  a  flood  of  cheap,  Im- 
ported oU — whether  crude,  reaidual  or  re- 
fined products.    To  kiep  pace  with  projected 

^4emaikd  (or  petroleuia  and  its  products,  the 
oil  industry  must  drl>  1  more  wells  every  year. 

-To  driU  those  wells,  iJts  industry  must  have 
■Kmey. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Producers' 
Assoolatkm  estlmaites  domeAic  demand  at 

r«jWO,000  barrels  per  day  by  1865.  To  meet 
this  demand.  9,0OOX'OO  bawsls  per  day  of 
•apaci^  for  crude  oi.  and  gm  Uquids  will  be 
needed.    To  reach  tt  Js  capacity.  58/)00  wells 

•  sriU  have  to  be  drilled  in  JM5  alone,  i«alnst 
•ome  48,000  in  IBtl, 

WeU-drllliag  aeUvtty.  the  ZFPA  esplaina, 
runs  along  with  (he  rate  c€  production  aikd 
the  price  of  cnMle--tbe  two  factors  in  In- 
come. The  IPPA  contends  that  for  every 
,1.000  wells,  the  ladjstry  needs  8aoo.000/)00 
in  gross  income  from  crude.  This 
8300.000.000  can  be  provided  (1)  by  addii^ 
A  to  8  cents  per  banwl  to  the  price  of  crude 
:  or  (8)  by  cutting  beck  Imports  and  inereea- 
Ing  domestic  production  hy  800.000  barrels 
per  day. 

The  n^A  goes  oti  to  say  that  domestic 
•11  producea  wiJ  need  income  of 
88,330.000.000  in  1965  for  aU  ptirpoees.  incdud- 
Ing  drilling.  Assusalng  that  1868  price  isivels 
continue,  that  imporU  are  bLoned  and  that 
domestic  production  equals  demand,  the  in- 
dustry can  aspect  production  to  increase  to 
8.680.000  berreis  daU>'  and  gross  income  to  be 
87,360,000,000 — 8670.000,000  short  Of  actual 
anticipated  needs.  AasuBXing  that  Imports 
level  off  at  the  186)  rate,  domestic  crude 
production  will  avertige  only  7330.000  banrcls 
per  day.  In  that  ev«mt.  the  industry  would 
be  81.730.000,000  shdrt  of  Its  dollar  needs. 
Finally,  assumii«  tlrat  inkports  oontintae  to 
rise  at  the  rate  of  th^  past  several  years  and 
that  domestic  production  accordingly  is  held 
•to  a  7400/)00-tairrel-|}er-day  level,  the  deficit 
'  will  be  83370,000j000— a  whopping  f*P  that 
would  very  nearly  pac  alyze  drilling. 

This  Imt  amumptltn  may  well  bcoomfe  fact. 
Prom  1946  through  :952.  daily  average  pro- 
duction of  crude  in  the  United  States  rose 
.only  81  percent— fro  n  4.760^)00  to  8308,000 
barrels — while  average  daily  imp<»^s  of  crude 
and  products,  including  residual.  Increased 


1«  percent— from  STI380  to  Mfl.OOO  bartali. 

Meanwhile,  drilling  acUvUy  in  the  United 
Btates  increased  only  50  percent — from  30.- 
000  wells  In  1946  to  some  46,000  In  1951. 

In  short.  Imports  alow  down  exploration 
for  petroleum  as  well  as  production  In  the 
United  States. 

The  railroad  Industry:  Figured  on  average 
freight  charges  per  ton  of  coal,  displacement 
of  over  SO  mllUon  tons  of  coal  by  Imported 
residual  took  from  railroads  some  895  mil- 
lion in  revenues  that  would  have  been 
earned  by  hauling  coal,  to  say  nothing  of 
railroad  workers  who  went  on  short  working 
time  or  disappeared  from  raOroad  payrcHls. 

The  Ameriean  merchant  fleet:  American 
tankars,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  Caribbean  oU  traffic  by 
cut-throat  competition  from  foreign-flag 
tankers.  Some  stiil  are  operating,  but  at 
losses  that  are  only  slightly  less  than  laylng- 
tip  costs.  The  situation  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  our  merchant  fleet,  which  must  be  the 
backbone  of  transport  If  war  should  come. 

Mattonal  security:  In  the  explosive  world 
we  now  live  In.  to  rely  on  Imported  fuete. 
subject  as  they  are  to  the  perils  of  sea  trans- 
.  port,  is  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  our  self- 
suOclency  and  national  security.  At  the 
start  of  World  War  II,  Germany  put  a  fleet 
of  only  00  submarines  to  aea.  With  those. 
the  enemy  played  havoc  with  eoestwlse  and 
Caribbean  shipping.  Mow.  tn  1883,  the  So- 
viet Onion  Is  reported  to  have  over  300  sub- 
marines in  readiness.    Need  more  be  said? 

wssT's  ncK  aon/ooKt 
The  outlook  Is  grim,  any  way  yon  see  tt. 

Sure,  war  wotild  change  it.  But  that  would 
be  grimmer  etIH. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

1.  Raflnerlm  la  Western  Suropt!  can  be  ex- 
pected to  boost  their  capacity  still  more  as 
the  Etiropean  defense  program  moves  for- 
ward. Thus  more  Caribbean  residual  may 
be  diverted  to  our  oast  oosst. 

3.  If  ever  the  big  refinery  at  Abadan,  In 
Iran,  goes  on  stream  again,  there  will  be  still 
more  reslduaLl  seeking  world  nmr«ets. 

8.  There's  nothing  In  the  picture  to  sug- 
gest that  reflnerlee  in  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  and  Vencsoela  will  cut  hack  opera- 
tions— certainly  not  aa  long  as  their  products 
can  undersell  American  products.  Moreover, 
the  Venesuelan  Government  provides  a  fav- 
orable political  cUnutte  for  foreign  capital 
investment,  with  special  tax  iiKlticements 
for  refining  crude  on  the  scene.  That  cli- 
mate foreshadows  even  higher  production  of 
residual. 

4.  As  long  as  residual  outpvt  runs  high, 
tankea  wOl  compete  for  business.  That 
means  continued  low  tanker  rates  from  the 
Caribbean  to  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  and  low 
prices  for  residual. 

5.  Though  there's  now  no  great  excess  of 
residual  on  the  west  coast,  an  end  of  the 
Korean  war  wotild  release  large  quantities 
of  resldtial  In  California.  In  that  event,  as 
in  1948  and  early  1950.  residual  again  might 
move  from  the  west  coaat  to  Atlantic  ports. 

6.  Groarth  of  the  Canadian  oil  industry 
and  Increase  in  refinery  capacity  there  shape 
up  as  another  threat  to  Ankerican  ooal 
producers. 

f .  If  the  price  of  residual  nK>ves  at  all  In 
the  next  few  months,  it's  more  Ukely  to  move 
down  than  up.  The  reasons  are:  <t)  resid- 
ual was  In  such  plentiful  supply  In  Decem- 
ber and  January  that  spot  buyers  could  get 
all  they  wanted  at  12  to  14  cents  below  the 
posted  price  of  83  pa  barrel:  and  (2)  with 
FM>ruary  and  March  the  busy  months  for 
storing  motor  fuel  against  aummer  demand, 
east  ooaet  refineries  and  storage-tank  own- 
ers will  clean  their  tanks  of  rssldual.  at  what- 
evsr  prlos  it  will  bring,  to  maks  way  for 
h%h-quallty  petroleum  products. 

8.  The  railroads  are  in  no  position  to  help 
.eoal  by  cutting  freight  ratm  or  if  they  are 
in  position,  they're  not  indiaed  to  move. 

9.  With  rigid  freight  rates  and  a  high  floor 
under  wages,  coal  faces  a  tough — thotigh  not 


tesuiiaountabte — jab  In  Its  aOorts  8o  eat  de- 
llvnvd  prtcM  and  restors  markets  lost  to 
restduaL 


WHAT^TWX  AMBWOtV 

The  tangled  web  of  national  and  Inter- 
naUonal  policy,  together  with  confhctlng 
corporate  and  individual  interests,  makes 
It  hard  to  shape  a  plan  that  will  be  best  for 
an.    The  elements  in  the  picture  are: 

1.  Conunltments  by  the  United  States  to 
stimulate  world  trade,  foster  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  and  encourage  American 
capital  ahroad. 

2.  For  hemisphere  security,  the  need  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  all  the  resources  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  need  for  adeqtiate  markets  for 
Caribbean  and  South  American  petioleum 
and  producta. 

4.  For  onr  own  national  sseurl^  and 
prosperity,  the  need  for  keepii^  our  basic 
industries  Strang,  otir  employment  at  mazl- 
mtun  and  our  wages  adequate  to  a  hl^ 
Standard  of  living. 

The  qusatlon  Is:  At  what  point  do  these 
commitments,  these  needs  and  our  help  to 
other  nations  t>egln  to  hurt  tn?  SpedfloaUr. 
at  what  pomt  xloes  imparted  oil  begin  to 
supplant  rather  than  supplement  damsst!o 
fuelar 

Exactly  where  that  point  is,  nobody  knows. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  already 
have  far  overstepped  the  danger  mark. 

Something  must  be  done — and  can  be 
done — before  the  damage  becomes  worse. 
Congress  has  a  major  responsibility,  along 
with  coal  men  and  others  Interested  In  pro- 
moting the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation. 
Among  the  things  that  Congress  can  and 
shotikl  do  are: 

1.  Umlt  oil  impoartB  to  ft  percentage  of 
domeatle  oU  output."     ".'' 

3.  Fix  Import  duties  that  win  gfre  ooal  a 
fair  chance  at  Its  rightful  markets. 

8.  Make  residual  imports  conditional  up-m 
additional  refining  ia  catalytic  crackers  on 
-  the  east  coast — or  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

Coal  of  course  should  take  the  Initiative 
in  the  Bght  on  unfair  -competition  f^om 
foreign  oil.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
coal  men  can  do: 

1.  Rally  other  interested  giwivs  -and  enlist 
them  in  the  cause.  These  other  groups  in- 
clude the  ncWA,  railroad'  operators  and 
worlEers,  Independent  oil  producers  and  re- 
finers and  their  emptoyees,  and  American 
shipping  Interasts. 

2.  Publicize  the  issue  in  local  cpmmtinlties, 
especially  where  foreign  oU  Is  taking  its 
greatest  tolL 

3.  Urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  pro- 
posals to  ettrb  tmf air  dumping  from  foreign 
shores. 

4.  Put  even  more  effort  behind  programs 
.  designed  to  cut  the  cost  of  using  coaL  Pro- 
tection against  unfair,  dtroiptng  Is  vitally 
necessary.  So  also  is  maximum  aervioe  to  the 
consumer.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Lay- 
ing down  coal  at  east  coaat  points — or  any- 
where else  m  the  United  States — at  a  price 
that  will  win  and  hold  large  fuel  trsers  re- 
quires moving  fast  on  three  fronts : 

Ml "'"g  costs:  Coal  has  made  measurable 
moA  gratifying  headway  in  cutting  mining 
odet.  But  there  sttU  Is  room  for  dgnificaat 
Improvement  through  the  use  of  new  ma- 
chines and  new  techniques.  The  go^  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  order  of  81  per  ton  or 
more.     Nothing  less  will  hrtp  much. 

Transportation  costs:  The  railroads  have 
their  own  problems.  Coal  cant  expect  muCb 
help  from  that  qtuoler.  But  the  door  hart 
rtmt  on  other  ways  of  moving  coal  to  mar- 
ket. Two  pramMng  pruepecte  are  long-dls- 
tence  belts  and  pipelines.  Thus  far.  bow- 
ever,  coal's  participation  to  reeearch  and 
dcfvatopment  looking  to  belt  and  pipeline 
t^naport  1ms  bKn  limited.  On  both  pro|- 
ects  the  needs  are  big  money,  a  wider  share 
in  research,  and  above  all.  spMd. 
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miimti<m  eosts:  Wringing  more  uwftd 
B.  t.  u.*!  from  a  pound  of  ooal  la  not  the  oon- 
Bumer's  problem  alone.  It  Is  also  the  prob* 
lem  of  every  coal  prodiicer  who  wants  to  sell 
Ills  output.  But  the  fact  remains  that  over 
the  past  years  most  of  the  advances  In  de- 
sign and  efficiency  of  heavy  burning  equip- 
ment must  be  ere<llted  to  coal  users  and  their 
engineers,  with  coal  men  moving  In  to  a 
somewhat  limited  extent  only  In  recent 
years. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  coal  producers  to 
play  a  bigger  role  In  this  field.  That  means 
estaUlshment  of  Industrywide  and  company 
engineering  services  to  steer  coal's  customers 
toward  hlgh^  efficiency,  and  also  generous 
support  for  coal's  research  agencies.  With 
eoal  wholesaling  In  New  York  at  close  to  $10 
per  ton.  Including  freight  and  handling 
charges,  a  5- percent  boost  In  burning  effi- 
ciency Is  equal  to  a  cut  of  50  cents  per  ton. 
If  50  cents  a  ton  can  save  a  big  customer, 
there  Is  good  reason  for  •  real  effort  to 
achieve  It. 

Coal  has  a  big  assignment  In  cutting  the 
cost  to  consumer.  It  Is  coal's  problem  and 
the  time  to  act  Is  now.  It  can  solve  It  If  It 
has  the  opportunity,  and  with  reasonable 
•peed.  But  It  must  have  that  opportunity. 
Therefore: 

Unfair  dumping  of  foreign  oil  must  be 
enrbed. 

TsBLB  1. — Who  uses  residual  in  the  Etut  and 

Appalachians — Consumption 

(In  tboufian<l8  of  barrels  per  year] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRATT  OUARA 

09P  XUSKOHB 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  1. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  minois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  656  graduate  fellowships  for 
1953-54.  The  successful  fellows  were 
selected  from  3,298  applications  from  all 
parts  of  continental  United  States,  Ha- 
waii, and  Puerto  Rico. 

Out  of  this  total.  45  residents  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  received  awards.  Eight- 
een of  the  45  recipients,  or  40  percent, 
came  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
the  second  district,-  the  district  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent.  These  fellows  are: 
Frank  Uuberas  Allen.  George  Edward 
Backus.  Robert  Ell  Baron,  Bernard  Cen- 
tury, Douglas  Ambrose  Eggen,  Jacque 
Edgar  Hanlon,  Daniel  D.  Hendley.  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Kablsch,  William  Lewis 
Uchten.  Robert  Eugene  Meyer,  Joseph 
Edward  Nelson.  Clifford  Sheldon  Patlak, 
Arthur  Hinton  Rosenf  eld,  Donald  Arthur 
Speer,  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Robert  Benja- 
min Uretz.  Robert  Allen  Swanson,  and 
James  William  WUt. 

Proudly,  I  congratulate  these  young 
men.   They  have  given  me  fresh  reason 


for  pride  in  my  State,  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  the  great  university  which  is 
their  alma  miiter.  Yes.  and  pride  that 
I  had  the  honor  actively  to  participate 
with  my  forward  looking  colleagues  of 
the  81st  Congress  in  the  enactment  of 
the  law  establishing  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  That  law  opens  the  door 
to  research  In  pure  science  that  will 
prove  a  limitless  blessing  to  mankind 
long  after  thof«  of  us  who  were  permitted 
to  have  part  in  its  enactment  are  forgot- 
ten. Compared  with  other  expenditures, 
that  which  we  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fovmdation  was  a  pit- 
tance; its  dividends  are  infinite.  Those 
dividends  will  accrue  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  not 
because  of  our  Investment  of  dollars  but 
because  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  our 
young  scientists,  mathematicians,  and 
engineers  to  devote  their  lives  and  talents 
to  research  in  pure  science. 

The  award  to  University  of  Chicago 
students  of  40  percent  of  all  the  fellow- 
ships earned  in  Illinois  plus  15  to  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  students  residing  in 
other  States,  totals  6  percent  of  the 
awards  to  the  48  States  and  Territories. 
That  should  be  the  answer  Incontro- 
vertible, not  to  say  embarrassing,  to 
those  who  wo^old  question  the  high  pur- 
poses of  that  great  university. 


Oceaa  Tnuuportatkm  History  of  New 
Enflaad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICaaSACHTTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30, 1953 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Alexander  Purdon.  secretary-treas- 
urer. National  Federation  of  American 
Shipping  before  New  England  Council, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  March  20,  1953: 

It  1«  a  iN-ivllege  to  appear  before  you  as  a 
representative  of  the  maritime  Industry  and 
to  Join  with  others  In  discussing  transpor- 
tation In  New  England. 

With  respect  to  ocean  transportation  New 
England  has  a  proud  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. Por  It  was  in  Maine  that  the  first 
oceangoing  vetsel  to  be  built  on  the  North 
American  Ck>ntinent  was  launched  to  re- 
turn the  discouraged  settlers  of  the  ill-fated 
Popham  colony  to  their  homes  across  the 
Atlantic.  This  was  the  Virginia — "a  falre 
pinnace  of  30  tons." 

Unfcn-tunately  the  Popham  colonists  had 
not  seen  the  attractive  literature  put  out 
by  the  State  of  Maine  describing  the  Indus- 
trial and  recreational  advantages  of  that 
State. 

Governor  Wlnthrop's  vessel  the  Blessing  of 
the  Bay  was  the  first  ship  constructed  by 
the  colonists  for  trade  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  hraneland. 

New  England  whaling  industry,  which  at 
one  time  comprised  800  vessels  and  em- 
ployed about  6,000  seamen  contributed 
greatly  to  the  merchant  marine  In  the 
colonial  period. 

During  the  golden  age  of  American  ship- 
ping from  1788  to  1830  Amerlcaa  ships  car- 


ried as  mueh  m  M>  perotnt  ef  our  tcniga 

commerce.  New  England's  porta  war*  thriv- 
ing and  the  foundatlooa  for  many  Tank«« 
fortunes  were  laid. 

Again  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  e«n« 
tury  Yankee  clipper  ships  were  the  outstand- 
ing development  in  the  age  of  sail.  Tha 
Flying  Cloud  built  by  Donald  Mackay  In 
East  Boston  sailed  from  New  York  to  fian 
Pranclsco  In  the  remarkable  time — ^for  that 
day— of  89  days  and  8  hours. 

During  World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  tradi- 
tional shipbuilding  skUls  of  New  England 
perfcH-med  unprecedented  feats  of  production 
and  a  steady  stream  of  merchant  and  naval 
vessels  slid  off  your  ways  to  play  their  part 
In  achieving  victory. 

I  recite  these  brief  facts  of  history  to  re- 
fresh your  minds  on  New  England's  marl- 
time  heritage.  You,  of  co\irse,  are  more  in- 
terested In  where  you  are  and  where  you  arc 
going. 

Since  these  early  days  of  New  England's 
maritime  leadership  great  changes  hav« 
taken  place  in  the  Nation.  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  contend  that  shipping,  shlp- 
buUdlng,  and  their  allied  industries  are  as 
dominant  a  factor  in  the  New  England  econ- 
omy as  they  once  were. 

But  It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  under- 
rate the  very  significant  contribution  which 
maritime  activities  do  and  can  make  to  the 
economy  of  this  region  or  to  fall  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment. 

Your  maritime  Industry  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  national  maritime 
picture.  Nothing  New  England  alone  can  do 
will  greatly  affect  the  total  Industry  who— 
level  of  activity  is  conditioned  by  national 
and  international  events  and  policies. 

To  be  sure,  New  England  can  and  should 
tnake  the  most  of  Its  natural  advantages. 
It  can  strive  to  Increase  its  proportion  of  our 
total  national  maritime  activity — its  share  of 
the  pie.  if  you  will.  It  should  do  this.  It  is 
good  business  to  do  so,  but  you  must  not  and 
can  not  ignore  decisions  and  policies  made 
In  Washington  which  in  the  long  run  wlU  de- 
termine how  big  the  total  pie  will  be. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  facts  with 
respect  to  shipping  at  the  national  level. 

Since  1945 — as  part  of  our  program  to  re- 
store the  economies  of  war-torn  nation»— 
friends  and  former  enemies  alike — we  have 
assisted  them  in  various  ways  to  reestablMi 
their  merchant  shipping.  For  example,  we 
aided  Japan — with  9137  million  In  counter- 
part funds  to  build  or  remodel  some  180 
vessels.  We  spent  some  8161  million  to  re- 
habilitate the  merchant  and  fishing  fleets  of 
Europe.  Of  that  amount  the  city  of  Trlest« 
got  $29,900,000. 

The  world  has  since  the  end  of  the  war 
been  engaged  in  a  feverish  shlpbuUding  race 
In  which  the  United  States  has  lagged  be- 
hind except  of  course  in  financing  the  ship- 
building of  other  nations.  At  one  time  74 
percent  of  world  ship  construction  was  In 
Marshall  plan  nations. 

Were  it  not  for  limited  Navy  construction, 
a  tempivary  boom  in  tanker  oonstructloa 
and  the  building  of  8S  mariner  class  vessels 
financed  wholly  by  the  Government.  Ameri- 
can shipyards,  including  yours,  would  be  in 
sorry  shape  Indeed.  There  is  not,  for  ex- 
ample, a  single  oceangoing  dry  cargo 
freighter  or  passenger  vessel  being  built  for 
private  account  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  period  1920-38.  6  shipyards  in  New 
England  were  buUdlng  a  total  of  87  vessels 
of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over  with  a  total  of 
274.000  gross  tons  or  roughly  6  percent  of 
the  United  States  total. 

Skipping  the  war  period  and  considning 
the  years  1946-52,  one  New  England  ship- 
yard was  building  16  vessels  totalling  290.- 
000  gross  tons  or  12^^  percent  of  total  United 
States  tonnage. 

As  of  February  1953  the  same  yard — ^Bethle- 
liem-Qulncy — ^has  on  order  or  under  con- 
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■tractton  19  vsMs is  or  almost  98  percent  of 
the  total  ooaangoing  cummerdal  tonnage 
buUdlng  in  this  country. 

That  is  something  to  be  proud  ot.  but  lad- 
ing greater  national  or  governmental  Interest 
In  maritime  problems  the  prospect  for  con- 
tinuance of  this  level  of  ivetivlty  is  not  good. 

I  have  been  speaking  only  of  oommerclal 
construction.  Many  cf  New  England's 
skilled  shipworkers  are  engaged  either  in 
private  or  naval  ahlpyarda  or  naval  oonstrue- 
tlon  and  repair. 

Connecticut,  the  home  State  of  JOhn  Pitch, 
who  pioneered  the  stearaboat.  has  recently 
added  another  first  to  iti  maritime  achieve- 
ments. The  building  cf  the  world's  first 
atomic  submarine  in  tMs  State  represents 
probably  the  most  slgnlilcant  technical  de- 
velopment In  marine  pre  pulsion  since  Pitch 
launched  his  first  46-f(Ot  steam-propelled 
paddle  boat.  This  also  signifiej  the  skiU 
and  know-how. of  New  England  ahipbuilders 
and  New  England  management. 

The  prospects  for  American  commercial 
shipbuilding  are  truly  iilarming  when  one 
considers  that  94  percent  of  our  present  mer- 
chant fleet  was  built  during  World  War  n 
and  Is  becoming  increasingly  obsolete  while 
facing  mounting  and  li  creasingly  effective 
foreign  competition. 

The  resvilts  of  that  competition  are  re- 
vealed in  the  declining  proportion  of  our 
own  foreign  trade  which  is  carried  on  United 
States-flag  vessels.  Our  national  policy  Is  to 
have  a  merchant  fleet  suitable  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  carrying  not  less  than 
one-half  of  our  own  foreign  commerce.  Ac- 
tually we  have  seldom  achieved  our  goal. 
Last  year  the  proportion  dropped  to  about 
40  percent  and  Is  still  d'^cllning. 

Against  this  somewhat  gloocay  picture  we 
have  further  complicatlc  ns. 

Within  the  popular  ocncept  of  trade,  not 
aid.  some  of  our  foreign  friends  and  even 
some  great  American  burliness  organisations 
contend  that  we  should  reduce,  eliminate, 
or  amend  laws  designed  rx)  promote  and  pro- 
tect American  shipping,  in  order  that  for- 
eign nations  may  earn  more  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  more  American  goods. 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Committee  en  Mutual  Secu- 
rity, the  adoption  of  their  recommendations 
to  increase  imports  Is  required  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  althoiigh  i.hey  might  adversely 
affect  some  American  ladustrles.  including 
shipping. 

The  shock  in  our  donr.estic  econc«ny  must 
be  cushioned  in  some  «ay  and  one  method 
pn^Maed  is  to  provide  that  workers  displaced 
by  these  policies  be  given  \inemployment  In- 
surance for  an  extended  period — ^the  added 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Pederal  Government. 

One  proposal  is  to  eliminate  the  requlro- 
ment  that  50  percent  of  aid  cargoes  move  in 
American  ships  to  countries  which  do  not 
discriminate  against  us. 

The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  the 
60-60  provision  Is  In  Itself  discriminatory. 
I  fall  to  see  wherein  the  reservation  of  one- 
half  of  these  cargoes  for  American  vessels  is 
less  than  magnanimous.  If  we  reserve  60 
percent  for  American  vfssels  we  at  the  same 
time  reserve  60  percent  for  our  foreign 
friends.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  simi- 
larly situated  would  be  so  generous. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  recommendation 
would  adversely  affect  American  shipping. 
The  adoption  of  oth«r  recommendations 
made  within  these  trade-not-ald  recom- 
mendations policy  might  be  harmful  to  other 
New  England  Industries. 

The  general  philoeopiiy  of  trade,  not  aid, 
has  much  in  it  that  is  commendable.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  done  and  should  be 
done  to  stimulate  foreign  trade,  but  we  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  some  of  the 
methods  proposed  to  attain  that  ob.^'sctive 
lest  in  creating  employment  abroad  we  may 


/  to  aubsldlae  unemptoymaot 


find  It  nc 
at  home. 

New  Aigland  with  Its  concentration  In 
manufacturing  has  a  great  stake  in  o\ir  for- 
eign trade.  You  must  look  to  other  areas 
of  the  country  and  abroad  for  your  markets. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  our  total  e^qrorts  has  sig- 
nificance for  a  manufactxiring  area  so  weU 
located  with  respect  to  ocean  shipping. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Rhode  Island  one 
out  of  every  seven  dollars  of  manufactvired 
goods  is  for  export.  In  Ccmnecticut  the  flg- 
lu-e  is  about  1  out  of  6.  and  in  Massachusetts 
1  out  of  every  14.  No  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  other  two  States,  but  the  total 
of  goods  manufactured  in  New  England  for 
export  is  close  to  (400  million  annually. 

According  to  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
Boston  Port  Authority — total  port  tonnage 
showed  an  increase  for  the  third  successive 
year.  That  is  a  hopeful  note.  Figiires  being 
Relative,  however,  we  must  note  that  while 
total  New  England  foreign  trade  increased 
from  approximately  13  million  tons  in  1950 
to  about  15.600,000  tons  in  1951,  the  percent- 
age of  New  England's  foreign  trade  to  the 
total  for  the  country  dropped  from  93  per- 
cent in  1950  to  7.8  percent  In  1951. 

New  England's  coastwise  trade  of  33  mil- 
lion tons  in  1951  was  about  30  million  in 
receipts  and  3  million  in  shipments.  Here 
again,  although  tonnage  increased  slightly 
over  1950  it  declined  slightly  In  relation  to 
total  United  States  coastwise  cargo.  This 
coastwise  movement  Is  a  very  Important  ele- 
ment of  your  port  activities  representing 
as  It  does  about  18  percent  of  the  United 
States  total  in  an  area  with  a  little  over  6 
percent  of  the  national  population. 

The  1953  report  of  the  port  of  Boston  shows 
increases  in  both  imports  and  exports,  and 
a  quite  remarkable  Improvement  in  physical 
facilities.  General  cargo  exports  increased 
by  67  percent  and  grain  exports  almost 
doubled.  Encouraging  as  these  statistics 
are,  they  need  to  be  related  to  the  national 
pattern  and  activities  in  other  ports  to  de- 
termine whether  they  constitute  real  rela- 
tive gains. 

It  is  pertinent  and  challenging  to  recall 
the  statement  tn  the  report  to  the  President 
on  the  New  England  economy  that  Boston 
as  a  port  has  been  losing  ground  for  many 
years. 

Second  only  to  New  York  in  total  volvime 
of  foreign  trade  in  1920,  Boston  ranked  5th 
In  Imports  and  48th  in  exports  in  1948. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  same  report  notes 
that  because  of  limited  sailings  and  Inade- 
quate facilities  over  80  percent  of  exports 
from  New  England  moved  through  New  York. 

The  Improvement  in  facilities  appears  to 
be  well  under  way  and  another  hopeftil  note 
is  that  since  1948,  48  steamship  lines  have 
added  Boston  as  a  port  of  call. 

There  la  only  one  reason  for  thetr  doing 
so — cargo  to  land  or  cargo  to  load.  That  Is 
the  root  of  your  problem  and  points.  I  think, 
to  the  need  for  a  greatly  expuinded  program 
of  advertising  and  promotion  paralleling 
your  physical  improvements. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  have  much  detail  on 
activities  at  other  New  England  ports,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  Providence  has  re- 
cently spent  $1,250,000  in  the  construction 
of  a  modem  transit  shed.  The  municipally- 
owned  wharf  in  Providence  earned  $75,000  in 
1951;  after  payment  of  <q>eratlng.  mainte- 
nance, amortization,  and  otho-  expenses; 
that  PorUand  U  aggressive  in  seeking  new 
buslnees,  and  that  New  Haven  has  a  much 
improved  harbor  for  which  it  is  still  seeking 
intercoastal  service.  A  favorable  report  by 
an  ICC  examiner  has  recently  given  New 
Haven  cause  to  believe  that  this  service  wiU 
soon  be  established. 

I  have  never  seen  spMfMe  figures  on  the 
percentage  of  the  payroll  dollars  which  Is 
derived  from  maritime  acUvittes  In  your  port 
clUes.    In  other  pUoM  It  ranges  from  12  V^ 


percent  In  New  York  City  to  7S  peroent 
In  Oalveaton.  In  Baltimore  they  eetimat* 
that  60  cents  of  every  payroll  dollar  comes 
from  the  port  and  25  cents  of  every  payroll 
dollar,  excepting  agriculttire,  in  the  SUte  of 
Maryland  comes  from  marine  activity. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  active  porta 
and  Increased  maritime  activity  benefit  not 
only  those  who  live  on  tidewater,  but  ail  the 
people  inland  as  welL 

As  you  plan  for  seciuing  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  benefits  which  flow  from  an 
active  maritime  Industry  I  trust  that  you 
will  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  unexcelled 
services  of  American-flag  steamships  and 
patronize  them  whenever  practicable. 

The  privately  owned  and  operated  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  not  only  our  fourth 
arm  of  national  defense,  but  also  your  best 
insurance  that  American  goods  wUl  always 
have  free  access  and  dependable  service  to 
foreign  naarkets. 

Our  Government  has  recognized  that  ship- 
ping services  under  the  American  flag  are 
essential  to  our  foreign  trade.  "^ 

To  insure  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine,  the  Federal  Government  pays  con- 
struction subsidies  to  ships  built  In  Ameri- 
can yards  and  for  the  Amo'lcan  foreign 
trade. 

This  construction  aid  is  designed  to  equal- 
ize construction  costs  between  American  and 
foreign  yards.  Without  it  I  am  sure  New 
England's  shlpbuUding  Industry,  like  all  of 
our  shipbuilding,  would  virtually  cease  to 
exist  at  least  as  far  as  private  construction 
Is  concerned. 

Additionally  the  Government  pays  oper- 
ating subsidies  to  those  companies  serving 
trade  routes  deemed  essential  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  realize  that  subsidies  in  general  are  not 
popular  these  days  except,  of  course,  among 
the  recipients. 

But  it  should  be  made  clear  that  these 
operating  subsidies  are  merely  designed  to 
offset  the  dlffere  itlal  t>etween  high  Ameri- 
can operating  costs  and  the  low  costs  of  our 
foreign  competlt;on. 

They  do  not  guarantee  any  proflt  to  the 
steamship  company.  They  do  impose  severe 
restrictions  including  the  requirement  that 
50  percent  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  10  percent 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  as  a  recap- 
ture against  the  subsidy.  In  many  years  the 
full  amount  Is  recaptured.  Therefore,  to  the 
extent  that  American  shipowners  operate 
successfully  the  cost  to  the  Government  Is 
reduced. 

As  businessmen  you  realize  that  a^hip  with 
60  percent  cargo  costs  Just  as  much  to  operate 
as  a  ship  "full  and  down."  Those  of  you  who 
ship  or  import  goods  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  yourselves;  to  help  our  Nation  maintain 
an  adequate  American  naerchant  marine,  in 
the  American  way,  the  free-enterprise  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  lighten  the  tax  burden. 
That  opporttuilty  lies  in  expressing  volun- 
tary preference  for  shipment  on  American- 
flag  vessels  whenever  this  is  practicable.  To 
do  so  is  not  only  patriotic,  but  good  businees. 
The  American  steanaship  industry  is  as  inter- 
ested as  you  are  in  expanding  American  tof 
elgn  trade.  We  are  partners  with  American 
indxutry  in  seeking  increased  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  American  producers. 

By  reason  of  its  location  and  Its  concen- 
tration In  manufacturing,  New  England  must, 
I  believe,  be  Increasingly  aggressive  In  ex- 
panding foreign  trade. 

You  would  do  weU.  therefore,  to  give 
thought  to  the  present  State  of  your  mari- 
time industry,  yotir  shipyards,  yovir  porta, 
your   shipping  services. 

I  have  briefly  sketched  your  maritime  his- 
tory and  very  inadequately  the  present  state 
of  your  maritime  industries. 

The  future  in  large  measure  Is  up  to  organ- 
izations like  youES.  Let's  hope  for  a  rlilag 
tide. 


.j^  .»n;>i«A  ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOKTAITA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8EWTAT1VES 

Thursday,  AprU  2. 1953 

Sfr.  lyEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  and  congratulate  President 
Eisenhower  for  his  wise  action  on  Mon- 
day In  sending  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  recommending  creation  of  a 
commission  to  study  relationships  among 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 

This  proposal  is  clear  proof  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  taxpayers.  President 
Eisenhower's  message  strikes  directly  at 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  today's  back- 
breaking  taxation — namely,  the  fan- 
tastic duplication  and  overlapping  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
units.  In  dozens  of  competing  fields 
there  are  competing  activities  by  the 
Federal  Government,  States,  counties, 
cities,  townships,  and  villages.  To  fi- 
nance this  profusion  of  governmental 
agencies,  there  is  an  equally  confusing 
and  burdensome  array  of  taxes.  In  one 
State,  for  example,  gasoline  is  taxed  four 
times— t^  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
State,  counties,  and  cities. 

President  Elsenhower's  proposal  is  a 
long  first  step  back  toward  intexgovem- 
mental  sanity. 


Do  Not  Let  Oil  Gnm  Ur  0«  Tkkkmg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IK  TBK  HOUSB  OV  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  March  3$,  19ii 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  (M  is  a 
gooey  attbatance.  It  can  grease  the 
works,  but  it  can  also  gum  them  op. 

We  are  witnessing  today  an  attempt 
to  gum  up  our  thinking  with  oil. 

This  bill  now  attempted  to  be  made 
more  palatable  by  referring  to  sub- 
merged lands  instead  of  tidelanda  oil.  is 
Just  as  bad  as  every  other  giveaway  bill 
that  has  ever  t>cen  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

Indeed.  It  Is  worse.  It  Is  the  biggest 
giveaway  of  national  resources  ever  at- 
tempted. 

I  say  "giveaway"  most  charitably. 
Baisfaer  and  stronger  language  would 
be  more  appropriate,  though  possibly  not 
as  parliamentary. 

Nevertheless,  I  impugn  the  motives  of 
no  Member  whose  views  differ  from  mine. 

I  beg  of  each  of  them,  however,  that 
they  put  national  interest  above  State 
Interest,  the  interest  of  the  many  above 
that  of  the  few.  the  interest  of  the  lobby- 
less  against  the  interest  of  the  lobbyfuU. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
•  better  and  a  stronger  America. 

Do  not  let  oil  g\im  up  our  thinking. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLIVOIS 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTA1TVX8 

Tuesdaw.  March  31. 19S3 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoao.  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  and  statement 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  delegates  of 
the  Tllinois  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
Clubs  concerning  the  five-point  policy 
regarding  State  and  university  pro- 
grams, private  forestry  programs,  and 
Federal  forestry  activities  within  Illinois. 
The  letter  and  statement  of  policy  from 
Mr.  Royal  B.  McClelland,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Sportsmen^  Clubs,  follow  : 

JsjUKoa  PEDnuTioif  or 
SPorrsKziVs  CLttbs. 

JfarcA  30,  1953. 
Congressman  Melvin  Puck, 
House  Office  Building, 

WasMnffton,  D,  C. 

DSAS  CoNcotxssMAH  Pbicx:  At  our  recent 
annual  meeting  the  delegates  from  our  mem- 
ber clubs  unanimously  adopted  a  forestry 
policy.    A  copy  of  It  Is  enclosed. 

Oiir  five-point  policy  applies  to  the  Stata 
and  university  programs,  private  forestry 
programs  and  to  the  Federal  forestry  activi- 
ties within  Illinois.  The  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
conducts  3  very  important  programs  in  our 
States.     These  are: 

1.  Cooperation  with  our  State  division  of 
forestry  in  flre  prevention,  production  of 
young  trees  for  planting  on  private  Lands 
and  technical  assistance  to  private  forest 
owners. 

a.  The  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  which  sui>plie8  large  volumes  of 
timtjer  to  support  local  indtistries,  co(^;>cr- 
ates  with  State  groups  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  provides  recreational  areas  for  the 
public. 

3.  A  forest  research  center  at  Carbondale, 
Hi.,  that  determines  the  facts  needed  in  pro- 
tecting, managing,  harvesting  and  utillsii^ 
our  forest  resources.  A  Urge  part  of  this  work 
is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  division 
of  forestry.  Southern  Illinois  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  private  indxistry. 

We  feel  that  these  are  very  worthwhiJe 
activities  and  that  they  make  vital  contri- 
butions to  our  State.  Also,  we  firmly  believe 
that  they  should  be  continued  at  their  pres- 
ent level,  as  a  mlnlmun^  or  expanded  if  at 
all  possible.  The  appropriations  for  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  next  year  will  be 
prepared  during  the  near  future  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations. Cangreasman  Cau.  K.  ANma- 
sxM  Is  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
the  above  three  programs  are  listed  In  the 
Forest  Service  section  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  budget. 

We  have  written  to  Ifr.  Andersen,  point- 
ing out  our  Interest  and  asking  for  his  eon- 
alderatlon  when  preparing  the  budget.  We 
would  apprecUte  very  much  your  callii^  on 
him  and  requesUng  his  cooperation  in  ol>- 
talnlng  favorable  response  to  our  request. 
Very  truly  yours. 

BoTAL  B.  McCXbllamd^ 
Executive  Secretary. 
lUinoU  Federmtion  of  SporUmen*  Clubt. 

Foa«sT«T  PoucT  SrATzmnvr,  bxmon  fto- 
atATXMt  or  SrosTSMBir's  CLtms 
Our  Federation   appreciates   the   need   to 
develop  and  maintain  proper  relationships 


between  water.  kHIb.  and  plants  for  tb«  miv 
cessful  manageancnt  of  all  fonns  of  flshos 
and  wildltfe.  We  reeognlae,  also,  that  land 
ownership  carries  with  it  an  Increasing  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  sustain  all  at  these  rsaoureaa. 
In  order  to  protect  thass  rssouroes.  to  insiire 
their  continuity  and  to  maintain  the  ben». 
fits  they  provida  foor  tha  paopls.  we  recomp 
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1.  A  well-financed,  vigorous  program  of  r^ 
search  in  forestry  and  allied  fields,  including 
forest  and  range  management,  rehabilltaUon 
of  denuded  lands,  fire  control  and  preven- 
tion, and  the  control  of  insects  and  fltnnancis 

2.  Aoceitfated  action  proffrana  to  control 
forest  fires,  and  to  provide  for  technical  aa- 
slatance  to  farmera  in  woodland  laanag** 
mcnt. 

a.  ESeient.  properly  flnaaoed  managcmant 
o<  publicly  owned  forest,  range,  and  wild 
lands. 

4.  The  development  and  maintenance  of 
conditions  favorable  for  private  ownerahlp 
and  management  of  forest,  range,  and  wild 
lands. 

6.  We  favor  continued  public  ownanhlp 
and  practical  managenoent  of  those  public 
lands  already  dedicated  to  wUdllfe,  forestry, 
range,  watershed,  and  recreational  uses. 


UaeBpleymcBt  fai  Textile  iadntrr 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHuaaiiB 
IK  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Tuesday,  March  il.  i»5J 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  and  xcsoIuUod: 
MAasACRVsn-TB  9rsTS  Councxx. 

or  TRS  IM 1  UUt  ATIDITAL  ' 

AflsociATRnr  or  BfiscHiniaia.      ^ 
March  it.  If 53,  j 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lamt,  * 

United  States  Ccmffresanum, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:    Unemployment  in  the  textile  In- 
dustry. Lawrence.  Mass. 
Deak  8n:    The  Massachusetts  State  Ootm- 
ell  of  the  Intematlonal  Associatton  of  Ma- 
chinists   represents    thousands    of    wqrkew 
within  this  Commonwealth. 

At  a  meeting  assembled  tn  Boston  today, 
the  eondltlon  of  unemployment  tn  the  tex- 
tile Industry  In  New  Bngland  and  particu- 
larly la  Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  dlseossed  at 
length. 

Nearly  10,000  worfeen  are  now  unemployed 
in  that  industry  in  the  dty  of  Lawrence. 
Mkss. 

This  eondltlon  reflects  Itself  In  potential 
unemployment  tn  other  industrial  fields. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  our  meeting  to- 
day (copy  enclosed)  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  Initiation  of  a  move  to  alleviate  the 
condition  complained  of  by  n««f«jTi1ng  Oov- 
emment  contracts  to  the  mills  tn  Lawrence. 
This  office  has  been  Instructed  to  respect- 
fully request  you  to  assist  through  your  of- 
fice and  through  the  United  States  Congress 
to  the  end  that  this  critical  condition  in  an 
important  Industrial  city  will  be  lightened 
or  eliminated. 

Thanking  you  In  anticipation  of  compli- 
ance with  this  request  and  assuring  you  that 
our  people  look  with  hope  and  trust  toward 
you  for  help,  I  am 
Tours  truly, 

FkaivK  L.  Daw, 
Mecretury-  Ttetmrer. 

Whereas  there  Is  a  very  high  flgive  of  un- 
employment in  the  textile  Industry  in  tbs 


New  Sngland  States,  partlealarly  la  the  area 
of  Lawrence.  Mass.:  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Dwlght  D.  KIsenhower  recog- 
nised the  seriousness  of  this  critical  condi- 
tion whsn  campaigning  in  the  area  last 
October  and  promissd  his  wholehearted  sup- 
port in  an  effort  to  alleviate  such  a  condi- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  national  administration  has 
the  power  to  allocate  defense  contracts  to 
areas  which  are  in  a  critical  condition  be- 
cause of  unemployment :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State 
Council  of  Machinists  assembled  at  Boston, 
March  38,  1968,  go  on  record  as  approving  a 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
New  England  States  to  meet  with  the  tex- 
tile workers  committee,  comprised  of  the 
mayor  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  other  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  an  effort  to  procure  oon- 
tracts  for  the  Lawrence  area;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  Instructed 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  New 
England  of  this  action. 

M*ssA*'HUs»'i  IS  Stats  CouMcn.  or 

TBS  IwmirATIOMAI.  AaSOCIATXOM 

or  Machtwists, 
FaARX  L.  Davm, 

geerefory-rreositrer. 


Lnutatioa  of  TreatyMakmf  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  SBN  ATB  OP  THB  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Adopt  Brlcker  Resolution," 
published  in  the  National  Tribune-The 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  April  2.  1953.  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  so-called  Brlcker 
resolution  relating  to  the  treatymaking 
power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobb, 
as  follows: 

Aoorr  Bail 


RasoLunoir 
Last  week  in  his  regular  conference  with 
newsmen.  President  Eisenhower  exix-eesed 
fear  that  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Brlcker  amendment  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  Constitution  would  restrict  his  authority 
In  conducting  foreign  affairs.  While  grant- 
ing to  the  Ohio  Senator  and  some  00  coepon- 
Bors  of  his  resolution  that  their  motives  are 
not  in  question,  he  nevertheless  insisted  that 
once  the  Constitution  is  amended  to  prevent 
Changs  by  treaty  and  convention,  no  flexlbU- 
Ity  woiild  remain  to  him  in  dealing  with 
other  nations.  Of  course,  this  position  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  If  it  were  not. 
the  major  veterans'  organizations  of  the 
country  would  not  be  solidly  behind  the 
proposition,  nor  would  three-score  Senators 
have  Joined  to  seek  Its  acceptance. 

The  proposal  is  couched  in  conaiderabls 
language,  it  is  true,  but  iU  sole  purpose  is  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  American  cltiaens  as 
gtiaranteed  to  them  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
It  is  Jxist  as  simple  as  that.  The  ConsUtu- 
tion  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  laxul  and  under 
it  the  Chief  Executive  is  empowered  to  enter 
Into  treaties  with  others  provided  the  United 
States  Senate  agrees  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Senator  Baicxxx  and  his  backers  only  desire 
to  see  the  Constitution  upheld  and  they  seek 
to  prevent  its  emasculation  through  the 
adoption  of  a  host  of  treaties  and  conven- 


tions entered  into  through  United  Nations 
auspices  and'  thus  have  contravened  the 
docimient  which  with  its  i^esent  amend- 
ments constitutes  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is 
completely  evident  that  a  large  group  of 
liberals  who  have  high  hopes  of  our  entering 
into  a  world  government  with  all  of  its  dan- 
gers and  with  the  loss  to  Americans  of  many 
of  their  individual  rights  are  deliberately 
opposing  the  Brlcker  resolution,  and  that 
General  Elsenhower  is  either  a  one-worlder 
himself  or  he  is  being  misled  by  others  whose 
heads  are  in  the  clouds  or  who  have  no  con- 
ception as  to  which  direction  this  NaUon  is 
headed. 

Various  oommittees  and  commissions  in  the 
U.  N.  are  working  to  Iron  out  international 
differences.  Astonishingly  enough  some  300 
treaties  and  conventions  are  in  the  mill.  As 
an  example,  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization has  pending  no  less  than  03  treaties, 
which.  If  adopted,  would  entirely  socialize 
labor  relations  beca\ue  that  group,  on  which 
the  United  States  is  represented,  has  ccwae 
under  European  socialistic  domination. 
These  treaties,  once  receiving  U.  N.  ap- 
proval, would  ordlnarUy  go  to  the  Senate 
for  American  concxurence.  and,  indeed, 
3  of  them  are  pending  there  at  the  present 
time.  However,  U.  N.  acceptance,  according 
to  our  supreme  court  interpretation,  gives 
them  the  effect  of  law  no  matter  what  the 
Senate  may  do.  In  brief,  then,  they  be- 
oems  the  law  of  the  land  by  direction  of 
an  international  body  and  not  by  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  Followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, this  means  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  no  say  In  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs,  however  embarrassing  that  may  some 
day  be  to  the  President. 

Our  Founders  never  contemplated  that 
treaties  and  covenants  would  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  legislation,  so  they  placed  no 
limitation  on  treaty  making  powers  in  the 
Constitution.  Our  concept  of  freedom  is 
that  we  have  certain  Inalienable  rights  that 
nobody  can  take  sway.  The  Brlcker  resolu- 
tion will  not  prevent  treatymaking  tn  any 
respect  and  It  will  not  in  any  measure  tie 
the  hands  of  the  White  Hoxise.  Its  adoption 
would  simply  prevent  abridgment  of  a  sacred 
document,  prevent  interference  through 
treaty  of  essentially  domestic  affairs  and  put 
an  end  to  Intematlonal  cooperation  at  that 
p(knt  where  the  constitutional  privileges  of 
the  American  people  are  endangered.  The 
resolution  should  be  adopted  forthwith. 


Aiainaitioa  Explosion  at  Lewis,  lad. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAMG.  BRAY 

or  iMinAicA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B^PRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2. 1953 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day night  a  tragic  explosion  of  shells  and 
bulk  explosives  practically  destroyed  the 
town  of  Lewis,  Ind..  which  is  located  <xi 
the  coimty  line  between  Sullivan  and 
Vigo  Counties.  On  Monday,  I  flew  back 
to  Indiana  to  make  a  first-hand  survey 
of  the  situation.  The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  freight  train  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  k  Pacific  line  was  pro- 
ceeding  southeast  through  Lewis.  In- 
cluded In  the  tram  were  several  cars  en 
route  to  the  Crane  Naval  Dqwt  in  Mar- 
tin County,  Ind. 

Apparently  car  No.  40,  numbering 
from  the  front  end  of  the  train,  was 
derailed  lust  at  the  north  edge  of  Lewis. 
It  Is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  hap- 


pened. Howev«r,  It  seems  that  cars  Nos. 
48,  49.  and  50  (one  of  which  was  loaded 
with  105-mm.  howitzer  shells  and  2  with 
bulk  explosives)  piled  on  top  of  than. 
Apparently  the  explosives  in  cars  48,  49. 
and  50  exploded,  making  an  enormous 
crater  in  the  ground  and  completely 
destroying  24  freight  cars.  The  explo- 
sion practically  destroyed  the  town  and 
broke  windows  10  miles  away.  The  ex- 
plosives in  the  remaining  cars  on  the 
train  were  not  detonated. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  front  39  cars 
were  uncoupled  and  pulled  away  intact; 
the  33  cars  on  the  end  of  the  train  were 
pulled  back  to  the  north.  Demolition 
teams  are  still  exploding  the  unexploded 
shells. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact 
about  the  explosion  was  that  no  one 
was  killed  and  only  two  people  were  se- 
riously injured.  For  the  people  of  the 
community,  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
encouraging.  They  will  be  reimbursed 
for  the  material  damage  suffered.  The 
people  of  that  community  certainly  were 
not  responsible  for  the  tragedy.  There 
may  be  litigation  before  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  explosion  Is  fixed,  but  I 
believe  it  is  certain  that  the  damage  wiU 
be  paid  for. 

Again,  the  people  of  the  great  Mid- 
west demonstrated  their  capacity  to  take 
care  of  their  problems  during  disasters 
quickly  and  efficient^.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Sullivan. 
Ind.,  was  on  the  Job  immediately  to  he^. 
She  is  Mrs.  Zoe  Bays  who,  incidentally, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  C. 
Chaney,  a  member  of  the  59th  and  60th 
Congresses,  representing  what  is  now 
the  seventh  district.  She  was  soon 
Joined  by  Red  Cross  workers  and  Salva- 
tion Army  workers  from  Bloomington, 
Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis.  These 
volunteers  worked  very  courageously 
while  the  shells  were  still  exploding. 
Their  work  Is  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
community. 

Although  this  is  the  first  accident  of 
this  type  in  southern  Indiana,  our  people 
there  are  long  accustomed  to  facing 
natural  disasters,  such  as  fioods  and 
storms.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the  town 
of  Shelbum.  which  is  near  Lewis,  was 
destroyed  by  a  tornado.  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Lewis  will  show  the  same  cour- 
age and  resolution  in  rebuilding  their 
homes  as  did  the  people  of  Shelbum,  and 
as  liave  the  people  of  southern  Indiana 
since  the  sturdy  pioneers  first  fashioned 
civilization  out  of  the  wilderness. 

I  am  conferring  with  military  auttuni- 
tles  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  determine  any  feasible  means 
of  decreasing  this  ever  apparent  danger 
in  the  shipi^ng  of  ammunition.  BIr. 
Haiminger,  Chief  of  the  Explosives  Sec- 
tion in  the  Services  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  now  con- 
ducting a  personal  Investigation  into  the 
accident,  to  determine  if  there  was  negli- 
gence in  the  loading  and  handling  of  the 
ammunition.  I  have  been  assured  that 
I  will  receive  his  full  report. 

A  complete  explanation  of  this  dis- 
aster is  important  not  only  to  fix  the 
blame  for  the  present  tragedy,  but  also 
to  indicate  what  preventive  steps  may  be 
taken  to  guard  against  similar  accidents 
in  the  future. 
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I  can  thla  to  the  attentlcm  of  my  coI> 
leagues  in  the  House  beeaiise  of  the  wide- 
apread  Interest  In  this  sensational  acci- 
dent and  because  I  know  they  will  be 
interested  in  any  measures  which  can 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  similar  tragedy 
befalling  their  own  constituents. 


Fe4ml  Aid  to  SmO  BoskcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

ov  naeuMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AvrU  2.  1953 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  problems  facing  us  today  is  the 
future  of  small  business,  to  what  extent 
the  ^deral  Government  can  be  helpful 
to  small  business,  and  the  form  in  which 
that  assistance  can  best  and  most  effec- 
tively be  administered. 

In  this  c(ainection,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its  issue  of 
April  1.  has  printed  a  very  enlightening 
editorial  which  I  believe  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  consideratioa  of  this 
onhject. 

Tberefore.  I  ask  maanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Bmcokd  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce editorial,  entitled  ''An  Unfinished 
Task.- 

There   being  no   objection,   the   edi- 
ftorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
*"  Aw  PMrLNisHH)  Task 

'stabilization  controls  are  gone  and  ma- 
terials controls  are  fast  ebbing  away,  but  the 
mobilization  program  la  far  from  over.  For 
that  reaaon.  as  wen  as  ottkers,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  merit  In  the  propoaaU  to 
keep  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion alive  beyond  Its  present  ezplratkm  date 
of  June  30. 

The  proposals  have  been  made  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees and  seconded.  In  a  qualified  way,  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sinclair  Wertts. 

The  <nlginal  purpose  behind  the  creation 
ot  8DPA  In  I9&0  was  to  provide  a  measure  of 
protection  for  and  representation  of  small 
bualneas  in  the  en>ergen«y.  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
mobilization  buildup  would  be  partlcxilarly 
hard  on  small  operators,  and  that  without 
this  kind  of  help  many  of  them  might  be 
forced  out  of  business,  or  at  least  hurt  badly. 

In  the  past  year  these  pressures  have  eased 
conatderably.  Moet  of  the  shortages  have 
been  wiped  out  and  the  attainment  of  some 
mobilization  goals  and  the  stretcblng-out  of 
others  have  helped  remove  much  of  the 
urgency  for  protecting  small  business  In 
such  things  as  making  materials  allocations. 

Other  functions  of  8DPA  are  still  vital, 
Jtnt  the  same. 

One  of  them  Is  the  Joint  determination 
program  through  which  it  seeks,  with  the 
not  overly  enthxialastlc  cooperation  at  the 
military  departments — to  earmark  certain 
types  of  contracu  for  award  to  small  busi- 
ness. This  iMTogram.  Joined  In  by  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  has  not  produced  tremen- 
dous results — but  then  It  was  not  supposed 
to.  What  It  is  supposed  to  do  is  make 
sure  the  small  manufacturer  is  not  being  ig- 
nored or  mistreated  in  the  distribution  at 
the  billions  In  procurement  funds  being  ob- 
ligated by  the  Government. 


At  last  count,  awards  made  under  this 
program  totaled  close  to  $03  million  and  ac- 
tual Joint  determinations  had  been  made  on 
proposed  procurements  valued  at  nearly  $410 
million.  

Another  valuable  thing  SDPA  has  aeeom- 
jrtidied  Is  the  creation  within  the  small- 
business  commiuilty  of  an  awareness  that 
there  is  at  least  one  agency  in  Washington 
wl  h  its  special  problems  at  heart. 

It  has  probably  helped  considerably  to  pre- 
serve  and  even  strengthen  the  productive  po- 
tential of  small  business  for  expansion  in 
a  trae  war  emergency.  The  two  dooen-odd 
production  pools  SDPA  has  helped  organise 
have  largely  had  to  sit  on  their  bands  for 
lack  of  defense  business.  It  is  true.  But  they 
will  be  mighty  handy  to  have  around  If  war 
does  come. 

•  The  fact  that  war  can  come  practically 
without  warning  Is,  of  course,  the  overriding 
fact  ot  the  matter.  So  long  as  our  Govern- 
ment sees  the  need  for  keeping  the  country 
on  an  emergency  footing  and  in  a  position 
of  at  least  partial  mobilisation,  the  needs 
and  potentialities  of  small  business  merit 
special  consideration. 

This  doeg  not  mean  special  advantage. 
Small  operators  need  not  be  subsidised  or 
given  any  other  sort  of  hot-house  treatment 
to  survive  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Iffost  of  them  know  that,  and  say  so.  Just 
the  same.  It  is  apparent  that  the  preeerra- 
tlMi  of  free  enterprise  calls  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  small  business  and  its  problems  are 
more  severe  in  times  like  these. 

The  problem  of  credit  for  small  business 
expansion  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Recon- 
stroctlon  nnance  Corporation  has,  for 
example,  granted  some  360  small  business 
loans  totaling  nearly  $44.4  million.  Roughly, 
16  percent  of  these  have  Included  partial 
financing  by  i:»ivate  banks,  which  SINPA 
makes  a  conscious  effort  to  encourage.  But 
the  rest  would  not  have  been  granted  wlth- 
«M)t  SDPA. 

Of  the  total  number  of  loans  recommended 
by  SDPA,  the  RFC  has  rejected  less  than  10 
percent,  which  ln:llcates  a  good  batting 
average  for  SDPA's  soundness  ot  Judgment. 
With  the  coming  demise  of  RPC,  the  small- 
bnslnets  loan  problem  will  be  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  vacuum  unless  there  Is  something  to 
take  its  place. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Weeks  has 
said  he  agrees  that  a  small  business  agency 
should  be  maintained.  He  says,  though,  that 
it  ought  to  be  under  the  wing  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  We  think  Mr.  Weeks 
means  well;  so  did  his  predecessor.  Charles 
Sawyer,  when  be  said  the  same  thing.  We 
think,  though,  that  the  idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  Its  chief  weakness  Is  that  It  runs 
counter  to  the  really  basic  Idea  hi  setting  up 
such  an  agency  in  the  first  place — that  of 
giving  attention  to  the  special  problems  of 
small  business. 

Within  the  Commerce  Department  SDPA 
would  Incvitobly  be  submerged  and  then 
absorbed,  its  identity  and  the  clarity  of  its 
mission  gradually  being  subordinated  to  the 
overaU  programs  of  the  Department.  These 
programs.  It  Is  true,  are  meant  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  tmslness  community,  big 
and  small,  and,  as  Mr.  Weeks  Ukes  to  say, 
what  is  good  for  business  Is  good  for  the 
country. 

But  if  the  Government  recognizes  tbat 
smaU  business  has  a  special  Identity  at  Um 
own  and  has  needs  that  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  medium -sized  and  big  business, 
then  the  individuality  and  independence  of 
SI»»A  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency,  if  not  beyond. 

Because  the  scope  of  its  original  assign- 
ment has  shrtmk,  SDPA  of  next  year  need 
not  be  as  Urge  or  complicated  as  that  of  this 
and  last  year— although  SDPA  still  is  one  ot 
the  very  amallest  agencies  In  Washington. 
What  Is  needed,  however,  la  an  efllcient 
though  small,  articulate,  and  ouUpoken 
agency  directly  responsible  to  the  President 
to  report  on  small  burtness  problems  and 


1 

work  toward  their  solution.  Tliat  ahouTd 
help  maintain  a  steady  infusion  of  new  blood 
Into  the  country's  bustneas  community  and 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  Its  smaller 
members.  We  think  that  is  one  of  the  beet 
ways  at  helping  keep  free  enterprise  dynamic. 
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TIm  Texas  CkiR  Itrae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  PRICE  DANIEL 

or  reus 

nf  THE  SEWATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ThuTsdav.  AprU  2.  1953  I 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  his  untimely  death,  the  late  Joe 
Cooper,  one  of  Texas'  outstanding  news- 
papermen, completed  as  a  labor  of  love 
the  definitive  book  on  one  of  Texas' 
most  outstanding  wonders — chili.  tA 
work,  entitled  "With  or  Without  Beans," 
recently  received  proper  recognition  as 
the  source  of  authority  for  an  analysis  of 
the  celebrated  chili  recipe  of  native 
Texan.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
which  was  made  by  CBS  radio  commen* 
tator,  Eric  Sevareid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid 
the  text  of  Mr.  Sevareid's  fine  radio  essay 
on  the  Texas  Chili  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Since  It  la  our  dally  duty  to  ponder  matters 
currently  agitating;^  the  public  and  govern- 
mental minds,  we  hereby  consider  the  matter 
of  chill  coo  carae.  The  chill  bowl  has  been 
elevated  to  the  raiUc  of  "issue"  because  of 
my  colleague.  Bin  Coetello.  CBS  White  Houa« 
correspondent.  He  made  the  mistake  of 
giving  President  Elsenhower's  personal  recipe 
for  chill  over  the  electric  radio.  Movement 
around  this  news  oOlce  has  been  a  btt  dllB- 
cult  ever  since  because  of  the  piles  of  letters 
requesting  copiaa. 

Our  own  Interest,  as  befitting  a  pundit.  11m 
In  the  polltlco-soclologlc&l  Implications  of 
this  matter;  and  it  is  quite  apparent  to  any 
shrewd  observer  that  this  to  a  two-edged 
sword.  As  the  greatest  Uvlng  authority  on 
chill — a  Texan,  naturally — has  put  it  in  his 
basic  work  on  the  subject:  "Four  things  tem- 
poral are  held  Inviolate  in  Texas — women. 
States'  rights,  a  cattle  brand,  and  chill." 
While  the  President's  passion  for  chlU  con 
came  may  go  a  long  way  to  bold  the  Lone 
Star  State  In  the  Republican  fold,  even 
should  Ike  not  get  them  the  offshore  oil — still 
there  Is  political  dynamite  In  Elsenhower's 
chill  bowl  The  criticisms  of  his  recipe  as  so 
far  expressed — that  Le  should  use  tomatoes, 
that  he  should  not  use  that  flour-and-water 
paste — these  criticisms  are  as  nothing  to 
what  may  be  expected  once  the  word  gets 
around  Texas  that  Elsenhower  sometimes 
uses  ground  steak  In  the  pot.  My  aforemen- 
tioned authority,  Mr.  Joe  Cooper,  author 
of  the  basic  work,  entitled  "With  or  Without 
Beans,"  Includes  therein  a  full-page  drawing 
with  the  caption.  In  heavy  black  lines:  "Only 
barbarians  and  Yank'^ea  make  It  with  grotind 
meat." 

However.  Ike  has  at  least  a  small  out;  he 
can  reassure  Texans  that  he  often  does  use 
chuck  meat  and  on  the  lean-side.  And  If 
he  will  casually  let  it  be  known  that  he 
tries  to  get  the  neck  meat  from  an  old  crit- 
ter he  may  be  able  to  hold  Texas  In  the 
Union.  For,  as  Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt,  of  the 
Denver  Poet.  Is  quoted  In  the  Cooper  col' 
umn,  "Not  only  will  the  old  ox  plow  the 
stralghtest  furrow,  but  he  also  will  give  you, 
good  chm  meat.-  r 


c     Joe  Cooper.  TSxas  nawapaperman.  unfor- 
.'tunately  died  8  months  ago  in  DaUas.  Just 
(after   his   book   was   pQbllslied.     And   thus 
passed  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
rOitSCP — FsUows  of  the  Red  Squeezlngs  of 
tbs  Chill  Pod.    But  his  work  ramalns  im- 
mortal and  should  go  far  to  restore  chill  to 
the  gastronomic  position  Tsxans  believe  God 
Intended  It  to  have.     Books  are  very  often 
tht  result  at  soms  deap  emotional  shock,  or 
traaaaa;  aad  it  was  seeing  a  television  oom- 
BMrolal  that  shovrad  a  family  eating  chili 
with   forks   from    a   plato   that  drbvs   Mr. 
lOoopsr  to  his  typewriter. 

There  are  Texaru  who  have  been  known 

to  take  a  ship  to  New  York  In  order  to  avoid 

New  #Brs«y  because  of  what  New  Jersey  does 

to  eblU:  imt  Mr.  Cooper  rather  Inclines  to 

■'the  other  view — that  there  is  no  bad  chill 

•and  can  never  be.     His  treatise,  we  think, 

-la   fair   and   balanced;    he  does  not  claim 

:«varything  for  chUl — (or  example,  he  says 

that  it  will  not  make  water  run  uphill,  but 

It  win  Stoka  a  locomotive  to  the  D«xt  coal 

^Jtnlnker. 

i  It  was  Dr.  Jtm  Dan  Hin  who  said.  "When 
you  exhale  after  the  first  bite — and  you 
wUl — If  you  note  a  pale,  blue  smoke,  some- 
what darker  than  a  dairyman's  breath  in  a 
cold.  Wisconsin  dawn,  think  nothing  of  it. 
It  ts  the  normal.  Internal  oombustton  of  the 
superchargsd  MsHtau  red  pepper." 

Identification  by  aroma  leaves  a  wide 
ransa.  Mr.  Cooper  Is  willing  to  settle  for 
the  w«U- known  l^xas  oonoluslon.  "Its 
bouquet  should  be  somewhere  between  eau 
de  ookigne  and  a  long-oaed  stable." 

On  one  matter  there  is  no  pokslble  argu- 
ment What  you  drink  with  chill.  Mr.  Cooper 
satahUshes  coodualvely  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
loouable  aceompanlmant  to  cMli  save  a  pdt 
>et  «oflce  with  suAelent  strength  to  float  a 
nbandful  d  Iruckshot. 
•  This  Is  "Tax"  Sevareid  la  Washington. 
s 


>    ef» 


Wmg9  For  Defense 


L.^       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacowaiw 
j^.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVSS 
-    — ^     Tkvrsimif,  AprU  2,  19S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  an  outstanding  article 
by  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ownnr],  which  appears  in  the 
National  Republic  for  April. 
'  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OwiNN  ]  reviews  a  book  which  will  go  on 
the  newsstands  April  6  entitled  "Wings 
for  Defense,"  by  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fel- 
lers. United  StataaAxmy^  who  was  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  chief  of  planning  in 
the  South  PftcMBic  throaghout  World  Wat 
n.  The  review  by  Mr.  Gwikm  is  very  im- 
portant to  every  Member  of  tiongress  and 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Wings  for  Defense  points  out  the  neces- 
sity for  a  concept  of  air  defense  which  is 
not  meeting  a  Icind  receptiondn  the  Pent- 
agon. The  aiUCle  "by  Mr.  Gwi»m  follows : 

OUB  P9.U«TOM  DzrcNss 
(By  Hon.  IUlfb  W.  Gwnoc) 

Although  the  TftiHed  States  Cdngress  has 
appropriated  more  than  flOO  billions  for 
military  programs  during  the  last  5  years, 
the  startling  fact  remains  that,  in  modern 
warfare,  the  American  Continent  still  Is  vul- 
nerable to  disastro^js  air  attack. 

Our  military  policy  continues  to  be  based 
on  the  old  concspts  ot  mass  formations  of 
groufi<>  soldlerK    Hardly  a  brglnalng  has 


been  made  toanurd  afleetlve  air  defense. 
Russia  has  far  outstripped  the  United  States 
In  ready  air  power. 

For  the  alert  patriot  who  wishes  to  dig 
into  these  matters  for  himself,  I  recommend 
strongly  a  book  Just  off  the  presses — Wings 
for  Defense,  by  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  PeUers. 
United  States  Army,  who  was  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  chief  of  planning  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific throughout  World  War  H.  (The  book  \b 
published  by  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  30  West 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago  4.  Ul..  at  $3.60.) 

"The  Red  Air  Force  is  the  most  fearsome 
and  deadly  threat  the  United  States  has 
ever  faced,"  General  Fellers  warns.  •  •  • 
"The  United  States,  not  Europe,  is  the  real 
obstacle  to  Russia's  world  domination.  Re- 
gardless of  what  happens  in  Europe  or  Korea. 
Kremlin  leaders  realize  that  to  win — If  war 
comes — America's  war  industry  must  be  de- 
stroyed. •  •  •  Russia  has  the  capabUlty  now 
to  deliver  atomic  bombs  over  key  Industrial 
areas  of  the  United  States." 

Since  1»47  the  United  States  defense  budg- 
et has  been  ap  eyerlasting  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  three  competing  services.  Each 
service  holds  its  awn  functions  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  Under  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  there  could  be  no 
effective  coordination  of  these  competing  de- 
mands. Every  budget  has  been  a  pie  cut  ap- 
proximately into  three  equal  pieces — one- 
third  fot-  the  Army,  one-third  (or  tbe  Navy, 
and  one-third  for  the  Air  Force. 

As  a  result,  no  force  has  been  built  up 
to  efllectlve  defensive  power  In  the  Ught  of 
today's  real  strategic  needs. 

The  cure  for  this  disastrous  situation  Is 
to  define  a  wholly  new  defense  policy.  In 
terms  of  today's  military  reaUtiss,  sad  then 
to  allocate  nxore  money  to  those  immediate 
needs  which  will  insure  the  protection  of 
America's  Industrial  centers  against  sxirprlse 
atomic  attack. 

General  Frtlers  presents  otar  etuTent  tnl- 
iukppy  plcttuv  in  these  sobering  words :  "Were 
the  Jet  engines  in  a  modern  bomber  to  run 
continuously  for  0  hours,  they  could  propel 
it  from  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  to  the  stock- 
yards In  Chicago.  If  war  comes,  air  attacks 
against  America  from  Russia  would  be  Just 
as  feasible  as  were  our  own  attacks  against 
Japan  teoni  Guam  In  World  War  !!.••• 
AvaUabla  Intelligence  e<rtimates  indicate 
that  at  the  close  of  1953  Rtissla  possessed  150 
atomic  bombs.  It  1«  calculated  that  she  wUl 
have  stocked  400  by  1955.  •  •  •  These  new 
bombs,  delivered  by  Intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, have  already  revolutionised  warfare." 
Malenkov  knows  this. 

Massed  formations  of  foot  soldiers — bayo- 
net fighters,  the  Pentagon  calls  them — take 
an  ever-increasing  human  toll.  In  all  wars 
InelBdlng  the  Revolution  up  to  World  War  I, 
combined  United  States  casualties  were 
669.000,  of  which  401.000  were  deaths.  Then, 
In  World  War  I  we  suffered  333,000  casualties, 
of  which  131,000  were  deaths.  But  World 
Vfv  n  counted  United  States  casualties  at 
-1,060.000.  of  which  SOO.OOO  were  deaths.  Dur- 
ing the  last  36  years,  American  youth  suffered 
more  than  twice  as  many  casualtlee  as  wore 
recorded  In  the  first  141  years  of  our  national 
history. 

"Kntagon  ground  planners  are-  Inclined, 
as  soon  as  the  pc^Hical  sitiiation  In  Congress 
permits,  to  mobilize  everything — to  train  all 
youth,  to  buUd  up  all  the  cannon,  tanks, 
ships,  aircraft,  and  Infantry  and  armored 
divisions  our  economy  and  manpower  will 
stand.  With  this  general  fuU-ecale  mobiit- 
satton,  they  maintain  well  be  ready.  Ready 
for  what,  the  American  citlEens  ask?" 

Danger  signals  itemiaed  by  General  FSTlers: 
(1)  Our  present  supply  of  long-range  bomb- 
en  Is  so  small  that  aU  would  be  lost  in  a 
few  weeks  of  wvr,  (3)  our  interceptor  fighter 
force  Is  too  small  to  offer  even  reasonable 
def«ise  to  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States;  (3)  our  anti-aircraft  defeztses 
at  home  are  xttterly  inadequate;  (4)  our 
coastal  defense  against  Riissian  submariiies 
iuw  not  been  solnd;  (6)  deteopa  of  oar  piv- 


otal strategic  bases  has  not  been  provided 
in  Alaska.  Greenland,  Iceland.  lAbrador,  the 
Azores,  and  Ncnrth  Africa;  (fl)  wbsreas  NATO 

has  25  divisions  for  the  initial  phase  of  de- 
fense against  Russian  grotmd  Attack,  at  least 
100  divisions  would  be  needed;  and  (7)  prop- 
er air  cover  for  NATO  ground  forces  Is  not 
evsn  on  order  today. 

"The  old  strategy  ot  masses  fighting  tat  a 
line  must  be  rejected."  General  Fellers  con- 
cludes. "Its  peacetime  creation  and  upkeep 
are  so  eoatly  that,  without  war.  It. will  lead 
to  disaster  for  both  Europe  and  America." 

Rockets,  Jet  propulsion,  and  guided  mis- 
siles have  created  entirely  new  concepts  of 
military  stratagjr.  Thsss  new  weapons,  and 
tbe  ensuing  new  concepts  in  strat^y,  have 
developed  entirely  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Tbe  B-TSS  bomber,  to  lllustrata,  now 
has  twice  the  speed,  can  fly  at  almost  twice 
the  maximum  altitude,  and  requires  only  a 
third  of  the  crew  of  the  old  B-29,  the  best 
strategic  bomber  of  World  War  n. 

"Pcsplte  ttiase  changes,  wa  still  plan  to 
fight  for  a  line.  Do  we  dart,  go  on  with  this 
outmoded  program?" 

Exploring  the  NATO  equation  la  Europe. 
General  Peilers  presents  this  picture: 

"Since  it  is  evident  that  the  Kremlin  could 
mobilize  a  total  of  565  Red  divisions  In  per- 
haps a  year's  time,  NATO  ground  forces  of  35 
regular  aad  26  reserve  divisions  plsiec  NATO 
ground  forces  on  the  short  end  of  a  7-to-l 
ratio  (after  due  allowance  for  the  ismaller 
Russian  divisions,  as  compared  wltb^  NATO 
divisional  manpower) ."  '.:'■■'■ 

Total  military  casualties  for  aB  nations 
were  37.500,000  for  World  War  I.  MUltary 
and  civilian  casualties  in  World  War  n  were 
66,000j000.  and  the  same  combined  figures  for 
the  Korean  conflict  already  run  to  several 
millions.  What,  then,  would  be  the  cost  of 
another  ground  clash  with  more  than  600 
Red  divisions  in  Europe? 

Tet  General  Fellers'  book  quotas  Gea. 
Omar  Bradley.  Chairman  at  the  Joint  Chlrts 
of  Staff  for  the  United  States,  on  February  4, 
1949,  In  thU  ouUlne  of  United  Natlons'plans 
for  the  defense  of  Europe;  "While  the  enemy 
Is  flooding  his  neighboring  states  with  troops 
and  thundering  against  ground  defenses,  we 
must  commit  ourselves  (the  U.  N.)  tmreserv- 
edly  to  the  preservation  of  a  springboard 
for  an  eventual  climactic  ground  attack." 

"This  final  phrase."  General  Fellers  ex- 
plains, "is  the  essence  of  the  plan  to  defend 
EuTQpe.  We  are  to  retain  a  European  bridge- 
head into  which  American  yotith  is  to  be 
I>oured  tar  the  "eventual  climactic  ground 
■attack.'  This  explains  our  aid  conunitments 
to  Europe.  It  explains  our  desperation  wh«x 
an  ally  drags  his  feet  in  NATO.  •  •  •  It  ex- 
plains the  cry  for  compulsory  unlrcrsal  mlU- 
tary  training." 

An  age-old  first  principle  of  tactics  teaches 
military  pUmners  to  engage  the  enemy  at 
his  weakest  point,  not  his  strongest.  Maissed 
foot  soldiers  are  Riissla's  Unit  military 
strength.  And  it  Is  precisely  at  this  point 
that  NA7t>  plans  to  give  batUa.  It  Is  tbe 
only  war  we  could  lose. 

As  a  solution  to  the  dilemma  Into  which 
Truiman  stumbled.  General  Fellers  proposes 
an  entirely  new  and  far  more  effective  de- 
fense program.  "It  also  must  be  one  we 
can  afford."  On  this  latter  point.  President 
Elsenhower  agrees. 

"Tbe  solution  does  not  lie  In  desperato 
combing  of  the  world  for  allies  to  contribute 
masses  of  men  to  Join  AmericatB  youth  in 
old-fashioned  oombat." 

The  solution,  he  suggests.  Is  an  air  strtk- 
ing  force  so  strong,  so  formldablo  In  speed, 
range,  and  bomb  load,  that  no  nation  will 
dare  provoke  the  defenders  of  freedom  with 
overt  or  covert  aggression. 

But  we  can  xtaver  build  stieh  a  striking 
air  force  so  long  as  Pentagon  planners  are 
looking  toward  "an  eventtua  eUmactlc 
ground  attack." 

Figuratively  speaking,  our  defense  poBcy 
alnce  1947  has  been  to  build  up  our  bow- 
Acd-Arrow  attack  of  mssserl  giouad  forces. 
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while  neglecting  and  submerging  the  Inter- 
continental bomber — tbe  only  weapon  we 
bave  capable  of  striking  at  the  very  heart 
of  an  enemy. 

That's  wbe^  mort  of  our  $160  billion  have 
gone.  The  real  defense  Job  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

When  do  we  start?  When  shall  we  stop 
pouring  billions  upon  billions  down  the 
Pentagon  rathole  of  "an  eventual  climactic 
ground  attack"? 

Is  the  air  age  here?  Or  is  the  Pentagon 
still  living  with  the  textbooks  of  Hannibal 
and  Caesar? 


Speed  LoM  for  Soatbcni  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or  NSW  JBMXT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30, 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
viding a  sirstem  of  high-speed  trans- 
portation  for  southern  New  Jersey  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  people  of 
that  portion  of  the  State.  The  develop- 
ment of  that  whole  area  would  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  such  a  system.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  advocated  by  public 
bodies  and  civic  organizations  of  every 
type  and  kind.  Legislation  to  facilitate 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Yet.  after  all  these  years 
of  combined  effort  the  program  remains 
stymied  as  a  result  of  inactivity  upon 
the  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority and  its  predecessors. 

I  enclose  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Courier-Post 
newspaper,  Camden.  N.  J.,  issue  of  Wed- 
nesday. April  1.  1953.  which  emphasizes 
the  duty  of  the  port  authority  to  get 
busy  and  do  something  about  it.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Post  ADTBoairr  Pkodoed  on  Spxbd  Linb 

PaOQKAM 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly  has  Just  gone 
unanimously  on  record  in  vuging  the  Dela- 
ware River  Pcwt  Authority  to  hasten  the  con- 
struction of  a  high-speed  transit  network 
In  south  Jersey. 

The  assembly  voted  approval  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  by  Assembljrman  C.  Wil- 
liam Haines,  of  Burlington  Ctounty.  who  told 
fellow  members  that  the  swift  development 
of  the  rapid  transit  plan  was  the  only  way 
by  which  south  Jersey  cotild  realize  Its  full 
Industrial-residential  potential. 

Haines  pointed  out  that  it  now  has  been 
more  than  5  years  since  the  submission 
of  the  Knappen  engineers'  report,  which 
called  for  extension  of  the  existing  speed  line 
on  Camden  Bridge  from  Its  present  terminal 
at  Broadway  and  Carman  Street  in  four  di- 
rections— to  Olassboro,  to  Clementon.  to 
Haddonfleld.  and  to  lifoorestown — utUlcing 
present  railroad  trackage. 

"The  fumument  of  this  plan,"  said  Haines 
••would  implement  the  industrial  and  resi- 
dential development  of  south  Jersey  by  fa- 
cilitating transporution  between  the  area 
and  metropollUn  Philadelphia.  Also,  by  an 
extensive  use  of  nonhighway '  facilities.  It 
would  considerably  eliminat^^  hlshwav  eon 
gestion."  ' 

Haines  also  emphasised'  that  under  legis- 
lation passed  last  year  the  port  authority  has 
fuU  powers  to  go  ahead  with  the  rapid-tran- 
sit plan,  including  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  to  extend  the  speed  Unes  to  aU 


communities  possible  within  a  80-mlle  ra- 
dius of  Camden. 

Railroad  officials  have  pledged  their  coop- 
eration wltli  the  port  authority  in  the  rapid 
transit  program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  speed  lines 
are  an  absolute  necessity  for  this  area. 

The  continuing  growth  of  motor  traffic 
and  the  inability  of  highway  construction 
to  keep  pact!  with  it  are  convincing  proof  of 
that  necessity  which  has  been  visible  for 
years,  not  nt^ding  the  further  evidence  of  it 
demonstrated  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  pre- 
views of  what  traffic  in  195S  and  the  years 
after  it  is  going  to  be  on  our  roads. 

The  port  authority  naturally  has  been 
concentrating  recently  on  plans  for  the  new 
bridge  at  Gloucester  City,  but  it  should  at 
the  same  time  be  going  full  speed  ahead  on 
the  rapid-transit  program. 

The  legislature  understands  the  necessity. 
and  the  legislature's  urging  should  galvanize 
the  port  authority  Into  Immediate  action. 


Tidelaads  Ofl  lum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

*  or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  2,  1953 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  voted  to  give  away  Fed- 
eral-owned oil  reserves,  valued  at  billions 
of  dollars,  to  four  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  greedy  oil  companies.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  Hou%  rejected  a  substitute  pro- 
posal which  would  have  made  available 
37  Vi  percent  of  the  oil  royalUes  to  the 
public  schools  of  America.  In  short,  the 
rich  and  selfish  and  greedy  get  this 
'bonanza,  but  the  children  of  America 
receive  the  cold  shoulder. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  I  include  a 
very  timely  editorial  from  the  March  26 
edition  of  the  Free  Press  of  Chisholm. 
Minn.: 

PuEASs  Don't  Tsaoi  EbtTCAnoN.  Ma.  Pbxsioknt 
Tldelands  oU  may  seem  like  an  unim- 
portant issue  to  most  Americans,  but  it  really 
isn't.  It  not  only  concerns  at  least  $67.6 
biUion  of  our  vital  natural  resources,  but 
is  cloeely  related  to  the  question  of  the  Na- 
tion's schools  and  the  education  ot  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  issue  has  often  been  misrepresented. 
It  is  even  mlHuamed.  It  really  concerns  all 
the  oU  under  the  water,  submerged  lands 
surrounding  the  United  States,  not  Just  Ude- 
lands. 

Pour  States  are  staking  claim  to  this  oU. 
CalUornia.  Louisiana,  and  Florida  claim  it 
within  3  miles  of  their  shores,  whUe  Texas 
claims  it  within  3  leagues,  or  10.6  miles. 
They  are  making  other  claims,  too. 

Geological  surveys  have  Indicated  that 
there  are  at  least  2.5  bUlion  barrels  in  these 
areas.  These  surveys  have  further  indicated 
that  there  are,  at  a  bare  minimum,  16  billion 
barrels  of  oU  under  the  entire  Continental 
Shelf  surrounding  the  United  States.  This 
total  of  16  bUllon  barrels  is  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  anticipated  discoveries  of  oil 
for  the  entire  Nation  or  64  billion  barrels. 

Twice  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  to  txirn  over  the  greater  portion  of  this 
wealth  to  the  t<JUT  states,  but  President  Harry 
Truman  vetoed  the  bills.  In  1JK7  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation  owned  the  rich  oil 
deposits.  Just  before  leaving  office.  President 
Truman  assigned  these  oU  reserves  to  ths 


Navy  as  a  national  defense  measvu-e.  but  the 
actual  status  of  this  action  is  being  disputed. 

Now  the  Congress  is  again  being  asked  to 
legislate  the  greater  portion  of  this  wealth 
over  to  the  four  States.  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  is  on  record  in  favor  of  such 
action. 

Just  how  much  are  these  submerged  oil 
lands  actually  worth?  A  probable  average 
price  for  the  oil  over  the  next  20  years  is 
$4.60  a  barrel.  The  price  of  petroleum  has 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  7  percent  annu- 
ally. With  the  moderate  estimate  of  16  bil- 
lion barrels,  the  gross  income  would  total 
$67.6  bUlion.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  under  the  submerged  lands  there  is 
natural  gas  valued  at  $10  billion.  But  for 
the  time  being,  let  us  not  consider  this  last 
figure,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  16  billion  barrels  of  oil  may 
not  be  recovered.  At  12  V^  percent,  the  royal- 
ties Involved,  not  including  gas,  would  total 
over  $8.4  biUion. 

Of  the  major  tldelands  bills  before  Ooo- 
gress,  the  Anderson  and  Hill  bills  woold 
spread  these  royalties  throughout  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  school  populations. 
However,  they  would  give  the  4  coastal 
States  37^  percent  of  the  royalUes  within 
their  immediate  areas.  This  would  give 
the  4  coastal  States  $1.6  bilUon  In  royalties, 
and  the  other  44  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  receive  $6.8  billion.  The 
4  States  would  receive  $413  per  enroUed 
school  child  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  $319. 

But  the  majority  of  Congress  does  not 
favor  the  Anderson  or  Hill  bills  and  at  press 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Daniel  bill  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  passage.  Tlie  Daniel 
"bonanza"  would  cede  to  the  4  coastal 
States  all  of  the  royalties  of  the  immediat* 
areas  plus  37  V^  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  The  residue  would  go 
into  the  Federal  Treasury,  presumably  to  be 
directed  to  all  the  States. 

The  Daniel  fiasco  would  give  the  4 
coastal  States  $4.7  bUllon  in  royalties,  and 
the  other  44  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  share  and  divide  $3.7  billion. 
The  Daniel  bill  royalties  are  not  earmarked 
for  education,  but  if  the  funds  were  directcil 
to  that  purpose,  the  4  coastal  SUtes  would 
receive  $1,214  per  enrolled  school  child  while 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  would  receive 
only  $174— a  7-to-l  ratio. 

Regardless  of  legislation  the  4  coastal 
States,  in  addition,  would  receive  benefits 
from  some  $8  billion  in  direct  wages  and 
business  activity  in  the  oU  recovery.  AU 
t<4d,  44  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
wlU  actually  lose  over  $3  bUllon  In  funds 
specifically  earmarked  for  educational  pur- 
poses if  the  Daniel  bill  is  passed. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  in  this  miaamle, 
wartom  world,  there  isn't  much  left  that  is 
tangible  for  youth  except  education.  Please 
dont  trade  it  few  a  couple  of  barrels  of  oil 
and  some  shortsighted  Congressmen. 
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Yalta  a  Moral   Itsae— It  Will   Not  B« 
Smothered  by  Pditkal  Neglect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 
Thursday.  AprU  2.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  a  broadcast  by 
that  popular  commentate,  Mr.  George 
£.  Sokolsky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Sokolsky  in  thl« 
broadcast  refers  to  the  Bohlen  nftmlna- 


tioQ  to  be  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  he 
points  out  some  significant  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  that  matter.  It  is  indeed  unfc^- 
tunate  that  a  Republican  administra- 
tion should  consider  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Bohlen  to  that  important  listening 
post  in  Moscow  in  view  of  his  close  iden- 
tification with  tlie  Truman-Acheson  for- 
eign policy  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  come  to  realize  was  a  dis- 
mal failure. 
Hie  above-mentioned  follows: 
Good  evening,  this  is  George  B<^olsky 
^Making  on  the  farces  and  events  ot  these 
days.  But  first,  maj  I  present  our  announcer 
for  a  moment. 

THSBOHIXM  CASB 

The  past  week  hi^s  been  one  of  excitement 
and  recrimination  in  what  miist  be  re- 
garded as  an  unnecessary  test  of  power  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  officers  of 
Um  United  States  f^haU  be  appointed  by  the 
Prcald«nt  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  olear: 

"He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  all  other  oAcen  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for.  and  which  shaU  be  estab- 
lished by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appolntmect  of  such  Inferior  officers, 
as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone. 
In  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments." 

The  Constitution  specifically  requires  that 
Ambassadors  shall  be  nominated  with  the 
advloe  and  consent  c€  the  Senate.  The 
word  nominate  in  this  sense  means  that 
the  Prasldeot  shall  send  a  name  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  writing  and  that  the  Senate  deter- 
mines whether  the  ajtpointme&t  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Senate  cann'H  orlglaate  an  appolnt- 
tnent,  but  It  may  aflirm  or  reject  a  presi- 
dential appointment.  A  rejecttoo  means 
that  the  appointment  fails. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  was  acting  fuUy 
within  Its  constitutional  powers,  and  that  Is 
true  of  each  individual  Senator,  when  it 
questioned  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Charles  B.  Bohlen  to  the  ambassador- 
ship in  Moscow. 

The  Constitutloa  makes  no  distinction 
between  a  career  diplomat  and  a  person 
appointed  to  an  lilmbassy  as  a  payoff  for 
contributions  to  a  campaign  fimd.  The 
writers  of  the  Constitution  were  not  given 
to  make  this  clas»  distinction. 

Nor  did  the  wnters  of  the  Constitution 
make  a  distinction  between  a  popular  or 
unpopular  President.  They  did  not  say  that 
if  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador  were 
made  by  a  popular  President,  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  would  become  nominaL 
The  provision  is  ck^ar:  All  Ambassadors  shall 
be  appointed  only  with  the  advice  »ad  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Once  a  name  goes  to  the  Senate  from  the 
White  Hotjse,  each  Senator,  separately  and 
IndlvlduaUy.  U  ol>llgated  by  his  oath,  to 
pursue  a  course  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  may  make  a  long  speech 
on  the  subject;  he  may  say  that  the  ap- 
pointee is  personally  obnoxious  to  him;  he 
may  simply  vote  -yes"  or  "no." 

The  rights  in  the  matter  are  limited  to 
each  Individual  Senator.  The  President  has 
no  powers  to  Instruct  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
political  parties. 

Few  practical  purposes,  the  Senate  ap- 
points committees.  Were  It  otherwise.  UtUe 
of  the  Nation's  business  would  Im  done. 
When  the  Preslde:it  nominates  anyone  for 
appointment,  his  name  goes  before  the  per- 
tlnant    eotninlttee    for    consideration.    An 


Ambassador^  name  would  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ^srelgn  Relations.    Usually  the 
Senate  follows  the  decision  of  the  committee 
conoemed.  b\it  It  Is  not  bound  to.  as  itt 
alone  possesses  final  authority. 

It  is  because  of  this  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution, limiting  the  power  ot  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  name  of  Charles  K.  Bohlen 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

Mr.  Bohlen  Is  a  State  Department  career 
officer  with  special  knowledge  erf  the  Russian 
language.  In  the  prolonged  discussion  over 
his  appointment,  neither  side  provided  data 
Indicating  greater  virtues  than  a  linguistic 
abiUty.  He  had  acted  as  Interpreter  for 
Presidents  Rooeevelt  and  Truman  In  their 
conversations  with  Stalin  and  other  Bus- 
sians.  In  the  capacity  as  Interpreter,  also 
perhaps  as  an  adviser,  he  attended  the  fol- 
lowing conferences: 

Moscow  conference  of  foreign  ministers, 
1948;  Teheran,  1943;  Yalta,  1945;  Potsdam. 
1945;  meeting  of  foreign  secretaries,  Moscow, 
1949:  United  SUtes  delegate.  Moscow  con- 
ference, 1947. 

During  the  24  years  that  he  has  served  in 
the  State  Department,  his  distinction  has 
been  his  capacity  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  Riissian  language.  His  opponents  con- 
tend that  some  of  the  fateful  ly  degrading 
decisions  of  President  Rooeevelt  at  TaHa 
may  have  been  due  to  Bohlen's  translations. 
There  Is  no  evidence  of  that. 

In  fact,  Charles  E.  Bohlen's  career  has  been 
so  colorless  that  It  was  startling  that  his 
nomination  should  have  evoked  such  contro- 
versy. The  answer  to  this  pu;mle  lies  in  the 
fact  that  from  1945  until  the  present  day 
the  Republican  Party  has  denounced  the 
Talta  Conference  and  its  shameless  decisions. 

The  Bepublloan  platform  at  lOSa  In  Its  for- 
eign affairs  planks,  which  were  written  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dul- 
les, listed  the  crimes  of  Yalta  and  summed 
them  up  In  this  paragraph: 

"Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  were  the 
•cenes  of  those  tragic  blunders  *  *  *  the  lead- 
ers of  the  administration  In  power  acted 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  American  people.  They  trad- 
ed our  overwhelming  victory  for  a  new  enemy 
and  for  new  oppressions  and  new  wars 
which  were  quick  to  come." 

This  remains  the  official  Republican  atti- 
tude to  what  was  achieved  at  Yalta.  But 
Talta  Is  net  a  mere  geographical  spot  on  the 
map;  It  was  a  conference  of  men.  There- 
fore, many  Republicans  feel  that  those  who 
participated  In  the  Yalta  Conference  should 
not  be  rewarded  by  promotions.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  personality;  it  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. 

Then  Is  this  one  fact  to  add:  the  Re- 
pabUcaa  Party  has  for  nearly  a  decade  con- 
ducted a  constant  propaganda  against  what 
Republicans  called  the  Marshal  1  - Acheson 
crowd  in  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Bc^len 
is  regarded  by  them  as  a  member  of  the 
Marshall -Acheeon  crowd.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  John  Foster  Dulles  lessened  B<^len's 
Etatura  by  telling  the  Senate  committee  tbmX 
Bohlen  would  not  be  permitted  to  deal  wttti 
matters  of  policy. 

There  Is  another  side  to  this  situation: 

It  has  been  customary  In  this  country  to 
give  a  new  President  leeway  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  own  administration.  It  Is  gener- 
aUy  felt  that  he  needs  men  of  his  own  clsoos- 
Ing  to  get  htmsdf  established  in  the  posltton 
tm  President.  For  instance.  Senator  Tatt 
did  not  make  a  fuss  over  the  appointment  of 
Martin  P.  I^urkin,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  al- 
thoiigh  he  thought  such  an  appointment  un- 
believable, because  be  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  entitled  to  a  Cabinet  at  his  own 
choosing. 

Of  course,  an  Amtassadar  Is  not  a  Cabinet 
officer;  yet,  It  is  customary  during  tha  first 
8  months  of  a  new  President  to  give  blm 
what  is  generally  called  a  hotMymooo.    -' 

President  Eisenhower's  honeymoon  las^ 
about  2  months  when  this  bitter  fight  broke 
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the  Bohlen  appointment.  Ourtoagly.  an 
Ambassador  is  not  much  In  these  days  of 
cables,  radio,  and  the  airplane.  His  useful- 
ness has  been  reduced  since  principal  trffi- 
clals  have  taken  to  meeting  In  almost  con- 
tinuing conferences,  and  since  so  many  o* 
them  meet  at  the  United  Nations  and  In  the 
various  NATO  conferences.  An  Ambassador 
may  be  a  social  or  propagandistic  adjunct  to 
top  officialdtHn  or  he  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  tail  end  of  a  cable. 

It  has  therefore  been  contended  by  many 
Republicans,  including  some  who  voted  in 
favor  of  Bohlen,  that  their  party  should  not 
have  been  split  over  so  unimportant  a  per- 
sonality and  so  trivial  a  poet.  The  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow  has  never  amounted  to 
anything  anyhow,  since  the  Bolahevtks  came 
to  i>ower  in  Russia. 

The  results  of  this  qiiarrel  are  being 
Judged  on  all  sides  according  to  one's  pri- 
vate prejudices.  The  vote  showed  13  Sena- 
tors as  opposed  to  Bohlen.  In  view  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Intervention  and  Sena- 
tor Tatt's  ardent  support  of  the  President, 
•this  is  «  very  large  opposition.  The  Repub- 
licans have  48  votes  in  the  Senate;  11  voted 
against  Bohlen;  3  did  not  vote  for  or  against 
him.  Two  Democrats  Joined  these  Repub- 
licans. The  fact  is  that  the  senior  Repub- 
lican Senator,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
and  chainnan  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
Bklttee,  Stti.cs  Busgss,  voted  against  Boh- 
len. Tlie  vote  marks  a  deflnlto  split  to.  fcho 
party  on  the  subject  of  Yalta. 

It  is  the  second  time  in  the  83d  OongMss 
tluU  Yalta  has  been  an  issue.  The  first  time 
was  when  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  tried  to  get  the  Congress  to  pass  an 
Innocuous  resolution  denouncing  Yalta. 
TbB  Senate  dropped  the  matter  as  mi- 
worthy.  Yalte  will  remain  an  Issue  as  long 
as  Americans  are  dying  In  Korea. 

Yalta  Is  a  moral,  not  a  political  question. 

The  Bepuhllcan  platform  ot  1963  stated 
this  moral  qiiestion  as  follows: 

*The  moral  incentives  and  hcqies  for  a 
better  wco'Id  which  sustained  us  through 
World  War  n  were  betrayed,  and  this  has 
given  Communist  Russia  a  military  and 
propaganda  Inltlatirs  which,  if  unstayed,  wUl 
destroy  us." 

The  ghost  oi  Yalta  still  rides.  Xvary  sT- 
fOrt  to  forget  the  name  and  what  was  done 
there  raises  resentment.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
tell  a  Pole  ttiat  lie  must  forget  his  enslave- 
ment because  Roosevelt  made  a  mistake,  or 
to  tell  a  free  dxlnese  to  forget  C%lna  beeausa 
George  Marshall  carried  out  the  mistakss. 

Thank  you.  This  is  Gaorge  Sokolsky. 
Good  night. 


Horace  Heidt  Doaates  Two  SchoUr- 
cUps  to  AmericaB  FicM  Scnrioe  lotcr- 
natioiial  Scholarshq»  CommiKee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  WEW  TO«K 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTA7TVES 
Thursday.  AprU  2. 1953 

Mr.  awiNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  piece  of  voluntary 
support  for  the  exchange  of  studenti 
that  is  bound  to  improve  international 
relations.  The  benefits  of  personal  giv- 
ing in  contrast  wiOa  compulsory  polit- 
ical giving  seems  obvious. 

The  American  field  oervioe  that  did 
such  sacrificial  ambulance  duty  abroad 
has  turned  its  interest  toward  young 

St^lf^pnts  opming  to  ATnorirA  frtim  Abroad. 
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Horace  Heidt.  world-famous  band 
leader,  has  been  devoting  most  of  his 
time  for  the  past  10  years  to  discovering 
and  developing  talented  yoiing  people 
and  giving  them  their  big  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  In  music,  voice, 
and  dancing. 

He  came  to  Washington  recently  to 
donate  two  scholarships  to  the  American 
Field  Service  international  scholarship 
committee  yesterday.  The  scholarships 
were  awaited  to  17-year-old  Monica  Van 
Damme,  of  Nice,  France,  and  17-year- 
old  Charles  Mori,  of  Parma.  Italy.  They 
were  especially  chosen  because  of  their 
Interest  in  and  study  of  music. 

Horace  Heidt's  American  Way  radio 
program  is  broadcast  over  CBS  Thursday 
nights  at  10  p.  m. 

Here  he  provides  young  talent  a 
chance  to  make  their  radio-network 
debut  every  Thursday  night. 

The  prestiitation  of  the  two  scholar- 
ships, which  took  place  in  the  Nation's 
capital,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Edwin  D. 
Graves.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  the  American 
Flrid  Service.  Other  members  of  the 
local  committee  are  Mrs.  Arthur  Krock. 
Mrs.  William  Fulbrlght.  Mrs.  Homer  Fer- 
guson. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Eliss. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bonner,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Cox,  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Wiggles- 
worth. 

The  American  Field  Service  Is  a  na- 
tional organization.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett  is  honorary  chairman  of  the  AFS 
international  scholarships  committee. 
Other  members  include  Mrs.  Margaret 
Blddle;  Mme.  Henri  Bonnet;  Louis 
Bromfleld.  who  drove  an  AFS  ambulance 
in  World  War  I;  Colgate  W.  Darden* 
Russell  W.  Davenport;  Mark  Ethridge; 
Mrs,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher;  Rt.  Rev. 
A.  B.  Klnaolving  11;  Sumner  Sewali:  and 
EUis  Slater. 

BACKOSOUIfD   OW  TH«  AlCmCAN   ITXLD    8BIVICS 

The  American  Field  Service  was  acti- 
vated in  1915  as  a  volunteer  ambulance 
corps  serving  the  French  armies  Be- 
tween World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 
the  organisation  brought  a  number  of 
French  graduate  students  to  this  coun- 
try and  financed  the  studies  in  Europe  of 
a  small  number  of  American  students. 

Reactivated    in    1939,    the   American 
Field  Service  served  components  of  the 
British  and  French  armies  in  the  Middle 
East,  India,  North  Africa,  Italy.  Prance 
and  the  Low  Countries. 

With  the  war  ended,  the  American 
«eld  Service  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  sponsoring  international  scholarships 
at  the  high-school  level.  Supported 
solely  In  the  beginning  by  private  funds 
the  program  got  underway  in  1947-48* 
Since  then  it  has  brought  over  834  boys 
and  girls,  ages  16  to  18.  from  various 
European  and  Asiatic  countries. 

The  children  are  chosen  by  special 
boards  in  their  own  countries  and  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  personality  and 
intelligence.  They  must  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  English. 

The  students  attend  an  American  high 
school  for  1  year,  during  which  time  they 
live  with  an  American  family  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  community  activities.  At 
present,  there  are  235  students  learning 
the  American  way  of  life  in  this  manner. 


TicleUndi  Ofl  BOl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vnonnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  so-called  tidelands  oil  bill 
contended  that  the  Congress  had  no 
power  to  override  by  legislation  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Any  law- 
yer recognizes  the  utter  fallacy  of  this 
argument.  Article  IV.  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vests  in  the  Congress  "power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  edl  needful  rules 
and  regiilations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States." 

As  long  as  tlie  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  remaim  unchanged.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  land  and  we  must  assimie  that  the 
United  States  holds  paramount  rights  in 
and  to  these  lands,  and,  being  Federal 
property,  the  Cikmgress  has  power  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  it,  in  its  discretion,  deems 
Judicious.  In  fact  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  has  consistently  held  that  this  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  is  without 
limitation  and  that  neither  the  courts 
nor  the  .executive  agencies  could  proceed 
contrary  to  an  act  of  Congress  In  this 
congressional  area  of  national  power. 

Acknowledging  then  that  the  Con- 
gress does  have  the  power  to  override 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiut.  the 
question  then  is  whether  the  Congress 
should  exercise  that  power.  To  answer 
that  question  we  must  inquire  into  the 
realm  of  equity  and  fair  play.  We  must 
begin  by  recognizing  that  the  several 
States  have  from  time  immemorial  con- 
sidered these  marginal  lands  to  be  their 
own  property.  In  1844.  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  the  case  of  Pollard  against 
Hagan.  decided  that — 

The  shores  of  navigable  waters,  and  the 
soils  under  them,  were  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but  were 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 

Since  that  case  was  decided,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  cited  it  with  approval 
no  less  than  S3  times,  and  State  and 
Federal  coxirts  no  less  than  244  times. 

It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  that  none  of  these  53  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealt  specifically  with 
marginal  lands.  Technically  that  is 
true.  Nevertheless  the  language  of  the 
courts  was  such  as  to  justify  the  States 
in  believing  that  the  courts  felt  that  the 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters  in  the 
marginal  belt  were  embraced  within  its 
reasoning  just  as  much  as  the  soils  be- 
neath Inland  navigable  waters. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  wholly  unim- 
pressed with  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
has  previously  had  occasion  to  decide 
that  the  States  owned  these  marginal 
lands  or  that  the  Court  did  not  have 
such  an  occasion.  To  me,  the  proof  of 
ownership  goes  deeper  and  is  more  fun- 
damental. 

As  to  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 
the  original  source  of  title  came  from 
grants  of  the  Crown.  In  the  case  of  our 
own  State  of  Virginia,  our  first  source 


of  title  and  the  first  designation  and  de- 
lineation of  our  boundaries  is  found  In 
the  grant  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the 
year  1584  as  incorporated  in  the  first 
charter  of  Virginia  in  1606.  the  pertinent 
part  of  which  reads  as  follows:  "and 
that  they  shall  have  all  the  lands,  woods, 
soil,  grounds,  havens,  ports,  rivers, 
mines,  minerals,  marshes,  waters,  fish- 
ings, commodities,  and  hereditaments, 
whatsoever,  from  the  said  first  scat  of 
their  plantation  and  habitation  by  the 
space  of  50  miles  of  English  statute  meas- 
ure all  along  the  said  coast  of  Virginia 
and  America  as  the  coast  lyeth.  together 
with  all  the  islands  within  100  miles  di- 
rectly over  against  the  same  seacoast," 
In  the  second  charter  of  Virginia  of 
1609.  the  Crown  confirmed  the  original 
grant  and  provided  that  the  land  should 
extend  200  miles  north  of  Point  Comfort 
and  200  miles  south  of  Point  Comfort, 
and  further  provided  "together  with  all 
the  soils,  grounds,  minerals."  and  so 
forth  "within  the  said  territories,  and 
the  precincts  thereof,  whatsoever,  and 
thereto,  and  thereabouts  both  by  sea.** 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "sea."  "and 
land,  being  or  in  any  sort  belonging  or 
appertaining." 

Further,  in  this  second  charter  of  1609. 
the  following  language  appears  with  ref- 
erence to  our  mineral  rights:  "and  we 
do  also  grant  and  confirm  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  treasurer  and  company 
and  their  successors  by  direction  of  the 
governors  there  to  dig  and  to  search  for 
all  manner  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, coal,  tin.  and  all  sorts  of  minerals 
within  the  precinct  aforesaid."  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  was  not  only  granted  these 
marginal  lands  but  specifically  the  min- 
erals beneath  the  land  as  well. 

In  the  third  charter  of  Virginia  which 
was  granted  In  1611  and  1612.  title  to  the 
Islands  was  again   confirmed   and   the 
charter  continued  In  the  following  lan- 
guage: "together  with  all  and  singular 
soils,  lands,  both  within  the  said  tract 
of  land  upon  the  main,  and  also  within 
the  said  Islands  and  seas  adjoining  what- 
soever and   thereunto   or   thereabouts, 
both  by  sea  and  land  being  or  situate." 
The  claims  of  these  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  to  these  seaward  lands  and  the 
minerals  beneath  these  lands  were  rec- 
ognized by  other  nations  of  the  world. 
When   the  Thirteen   Original   Colonies 
announced   their  Declaration  of   Inde- 
pendence,  England   admitted   and   ac- 
knowledged in  the  treaty  of  1783  that 
the  several  States  owned  the  submerged 
lands  seaward  from  their  coast  for  a 
distance   of   20    marine   leagues.    This 
seaward  boundary  was  refiected  upon 
the  old  maps  of  that  day  which  are  still 
preserved  and  may  be  examined  today 
In  the  Library  of  Congress.    When  the 
Revolution  took  place,  the  people  of  each 
separate  State  became  themselves  a  sep- 
arate sovereign  enUty.  and  as  such  in- 
herited   the    property    rights    of    the 
Colonies. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
argued,  without  logic.  I  submit,  that 
when  the  several  States  bound  them- 
selves together  in  a  federation  and  joined 
In  a  common  Constitution  they  thereby 
individually  relinquished  to  the  Union 
their  title  to  the  marginal  lands.    This 


The  opponents  of  the  measure  also  ad-  had  such  a  strong  judicial  basis  as  these 

vanced   the   argument   that   these   re-  cases  provide  for  naUonalizing  and  so- 

80urc«5  should  be  retained  by  the  Fed-  clallzlng  aU  of  the  natural  resources  of 

erai  Government  to  be  used  as  Federal  the  country, 

aid  to  education.    It  was  proven  that  The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia 


Constitution  provideti 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  *  *  •  are  i«- 
served  to  the  States  respectively. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is  there 


any  language  which  would  constitute  a    f  ^^  ^®  revenues  from  submerged  lands  are  OK>osed.  unalterably  opposed,  to  the 

J^  ^*  State  of  Texas  have,  for  more  Ideology  which  fosters  and  attempts  to 

ttian  30  years,  been  devoted  to  pubUc  justify  such  arbitrary  acUon  on  the  part 

education  and  in  the  other  coastal  States  of  a  federal  government.    In  the  ranks 

which  have  produced  oil,  a  great  portion  of  those  who  either  consciously  or  un- 

of  the  revenue  has  been  so  used.    What  wittingly  are  marching  down  the  pink 


deed  of  conveyance  to  the  Union. 

To  my  mind,  this  .series  of  events  es- 
tablishes a  clear  leg(a  title,  which  title 
is  protected  by  the  ccmstitutional  provi- 
sion against  depriviition  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  But  even  if 
this  be  classified  as  mere  color  of  title, 
the  States  have  used  and  occupied  these 
lands  openly  and  notoriously  under  claim 
of  title  for  over  300  years  and,  if  by  no 
other  method,  are  under  law  the  fee 
simple  owpers  b7  virtue  of  adverse  pos- 
sessions. Thus  by  ancient  document,  le- 
gal claim  of  tltie.  equitable  claim  of  title, 
and  adverse  use.  the  States  have  al- 
ways been  and  are  now  the  owners  of 
these  marginal  lands.  It  Is  significant 
to  note  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
never  challenged  this  fact  until  oil  was 
discovered. 

One  may  ask,  "But  what  does  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  to  pro- 
tect In  these  marginal  lands?"  WeU,  in 
Virginia's  marginal  belt,  there  are  a  total 
of  215.040  acres  of  submerged  lands,  and 
In  the  Inland  navlgatle  waters  there  are, 
beneath  the  surface  a  total  of  586,240 
acres  of  land.  Moreover,  If  the  decision 
In  the  California  case  Is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  Federal  Government  will,  according 
to  a  brief  of  the  United  States  attorneys 
in  that  case,  claim  paramount  rights  In 
all  of  the  filled  and  reclaimed  lands  along 
the  beaches  and  all  the  bays  wider  than 
10  miles,  of  which  one  Is  our  own  Cheasa- 
peake  Bay. 

Furthermore,  Virginia  has  sand  and 
gravel  resources  In  the  marginal  lands; 
she  has  piers  and  wharves  which  extend 
from  the  mainland  to  a  point  below  the 
low-water  mailE  and  which,  under  the 
ruling  in  the  California  case,  might  now 
be  standing  on  Federal  ground.  Still 
further,  ownership  ol  our  valuable  oyster 
beds  is  now  uncerta.n  and  in  jeopardy. 
But  I  say  that  even  If  Virginia  never  ex- 
tracts one  drop  of  oi.  from  her  marginal 
lands,  or  if  she  had  not  one  oyster  in  her 
beds,  or  If  she  took  not  one  grain  of  sand 
or  gravel  from  theie  lands,  she  would 
still  defend  the  principle  Involved.  And 
more  than  that.  sh>;  would  defend  the 
rights  and  resources  of  her  sister  States 
against  the  greedy  encroachment  of  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  domain  of 
the  sovereign  States. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  argued 
strenuously,  and  somewhat  speciously  I 
submit,  that  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
through  the  Congi  ess,  was  trying  to 
"give  away"  all  of  the  natural  resources 
which,  they  said,  belonged  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place,  you  cannot  give  someone 
something  which  he  already  owns.  In 
the  second  place,  tlils  bill  grants  to  the 
United  States  of  America  237.000  square 
miles  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
to  the  individual  States  a  total  of  only 
23,000  square  miles.  This  means  that 
the  United  States  retains  nine-tenths  of 


logic  Is  there  In  the  argument  that  the 
Individual  States  should  be  deprived  of 
this  source  of  revenue  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children?  Is  It  democratic 
to  take  much  from  the  few  to  give  little 
to  the  many? 
But  more  Important  and  as  a  prac 


road  to  socialism,  you  will  not  find  the 
unsullied  fiag  of  Virginia.  Virginians 
realize  that  If  our  Oovemment  is  to  be 
truly  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  It  must  be  kept  close  to 
the  people,  In  our  State  capltols.  Vir- 
ginians recognize  that  in  the  concentra- 


tical  naatter,  the  Federal  Government    tion  of  ownership  and  power  In  Wash 
,^  t.-_       -     ..-  -     -     XI      r.         Egton,  ly.  C..  {here Tjrewb  the  ircdrnTof 

autocracy — aiui  autocracy  is  the  stuff  on 
which  tyrants  feed.  Tes,  more  was  at 
stake  than  land  or  oil  or  sand  or  oysters. 
The  sanctity  of  private  property  rights 
and  the  life  blood  of  our  democracy  was 
hanging  in  the  balance. 
I  thank  you. 


would  never  use  th^  funds  for  that 
purpose  anyway.  Did  you  know  that 
the  Federal  Government  today  owns  24 
percent  of  all  of  the  lands  in  the  United 
States  and  not  one  cent  of  the  revenue 
from  these  lands  has  ever  been  ear- 
marked for  educational  purposes.  This 
argument  was  only  a  smokescreen 
thrown  up  by  the  opposition  to  deceive 
the  parents  of  the  Nation  and  to  con- 
fuse the  proponents  of  the  ireasTU^. 

The  contention  was  also  made  that 
the  marginal  oil  resources  should  be 
retained  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
national  defense.  This  argument  also 
is  without  merit.  Regardless  of  which 
government  owns  or  administers  the 
land,  oil  and  other  necessary  resowrces. 
they  will  always  be  available  t<rour 
Nation  for  defense.  In  fact,  the  bill 
Itself  provides  as  follows: 

In  time  of  war  or  when  necessary  for 
national  defense,  and  the  President  or  Con- 
gress shall  so  prescribe,  the  United  States 
shaU  have  the  right  of  first  refxjsal  to 
purchase,  at  the  prevailing  market  price.  aU 
or  any  portion  of  the  said  natural  resources. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  that  under 
State  control  and  under  State  laws  of 
conservation  and  depletion,  more  oil  can 
be  produced  more  economically  than 
could  be  produced  under  Federal  juris- 
diction by  an  unwieldy,  cumbersome,  and 
wasteful  Federal  agency. 

But  friends,  the  real  Issue  here  In- 
volved Is  not  monetary  In  nature.  It  Is 
rather  the  fundamental  issue  of  Federal 
dominion  and  control  versus  States 
rights  and  States  sovereignty. 

The  Court,  in  the  California  case,  by 
an  Ingenious  process  of  devious  and  tor- 
tuous reasoning,  pitched  its  decision 
upon  the  rationale  that  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
transcend  the  rights  of  a  mere  property 
owner  in  the  spheres  of  luitional  defense 
and  international  relations.  Because  of 
its  constitutional  responsibility  in  these 
two  spheres,  it  was  said  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  paramount  rights  in  these 
marginal  lands;  but  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  natkMTal  defense  powers 
over  every  foot  of  laxxl  in  the  Nation, 
and  if  this  dangerous  ratiooale  is  to  be 
carried  to  its  k>Kleal  CKtreaae.  tbtn  the 
National  Government  voider  tte  guise 
of  national  defense  wtmld  have  the 
power  to  deprive  wltbooC  oompensatiaQ 
the  States  and.  yes.  erm  ivirate  cftfaens 
of  all  of  the  minenls  of  whatever  na- 


SEC  Blocks  Capital  How  With  Red  Tape 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Thursday.  April  2,  1953 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Jack 
Ehxdley.  financial  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Simday,  March  22,  1953.  en- 
titled "SEC  Blocks  Capital  Flow  With 
Red  Tape": 
SEC  Blocks  CAprtAX,  Puyw  Wnv  Rcd  TaI>s 

The  time  has  come  to  write  a  new  set  of 
rules  for  the  securities  business — rules  that 
will  encourage  the  free  flow  of  capital  Into 
trade  and  industry  rather  than  choice  tt  ofl. 

I  dont  know  of  any  business  that  Is  mora 
regxilated  or  more  cowed  by  fear  of  reprisals 
than  the  Investment  banlrtng  and  brokerage 
field. 

What's  wrong  with  providing  capital  for 
businees  through  the  sale  of  securities? 
Whafs  wrong  with  providing  more  jobat 
And,  finally,  what's  the  matter  with  making 
a  reasonable  profit  in  the  sale  of  securities? 
Our  whole  free-enterprise  system  is  geared 
to  the  proAt  incentive. 

TYie  Securities  and  Exchange  Gommlssion 
sella  Itself  to  Congress  and  the  public  as 
the  protector  of  the  financial  fortunes  of 
the  small  Investors.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter to  that  many  brokers,  small  Investors 
in  themselves,  have  gone  out  of  buslnees 
because  they  could  not  make  a  profit  under 
SEC  regulations.  Before  SBC  came  into  be- 
ing, there  were  0.067  brokerage  firms  aad 
offices  in  this  country.  The  total  last  De- 
cember was  7.085. 

Mo  wonder  only  6  minion  Americans  CTwn 
stock.  We  eaiuKrt  have  greater  disUlbuUon 
when  we  close  the  citlcCa. 

■dward   T.  IfeConnick.  president  at  tbe 
^Amsrtcan  SU   k  Exchange,  could  have 
a  little  more  oeflnitc  when  he  aaid 
Thursday  that  tte  •ecarltiaB_ 
"tousy."     wa«»  f«M> 
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In  the  l«n-regulat«<l  fleldB  represented  by 
mutual  fundi  and  t«s-«aempt  aecurltlee, 
buatoi— i  la  going  welL  A  few  years  ago.  a 
6-pero«nt  markup  rule  was  applied  to  the 
securities  Industry.  Since  tben,  there  has 
been  an  enonnous  increase  In  the  sales  of 
mutual  funds  as  dealers  found  a  medium  In 
which  they  could  obtain  a  satisfactory  profit 
of  6  percent  without  criticism.  The  ^BC  Is 
eoncemed  about  this  mutual  fund  growth, 
apparently  iKWiUng  to  extend  Its  dominance 
In  this  field. 

Let's  examine  what  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive ordeal  of  SSC  registration  has  done 
to  corporate  financing.  A  broker  has  pointed 
out  that  In  the  12  months  ended  Jime  30, 
1949,  bond  and  debenture  lasues  totaling 
«3.749,820J15  were  registered  with  the  SBC 
and  cleared  for  cash  sale  to  InTestors.  The 
Bell  Telephone  System,  14  electric  and  gas 
companies,  and  8  other  large  corpora - 
tkxtM  accounted  for  $2,025,831,178  of  this 
debt  financing.  (Utility  companies  are  com- 
pelled to  register  their  securities  with  the 
SEC,  otherwise  much  of  the  above  financing 
would  have  been  done  by  private  placement.) 

Out  of  this  total,  only  5  bond  Lseues  of 
less  than  91  million  were  cleared  for  cash 
sales,  showing  that  companies  of  relatively 
modest  financial  means  are  unwilling  to  en- 
dure the  expense  of  SBC  registration.  This  is 
a  pretty  rough  situation  In  a  nation  of  425,- 
000  corporations. 

By  contrast,  here  Is  the  picture  In  the  field 
of  municipal  finance,  from  which  the  SEC 
Is  barred  by  statute  from  interfering.  Dur- 
ing the  same  12  months,  says  the  same 
broker,  5,455  municipal  issues  aggregating 
more  than  94  billion  were  sold  to  the  public 
for  cash.  Had  the  communities  that  sold 
their  bonds  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
SSC's  red  tape,  most  of  them  would  have 
been  unable  to  raise  the  funds  they  needed. 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
has  advocated  repeal  of  the  Securities  Acts 
and  aboUtlon  of  the  SEC  and  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 

These  steps  may  be  too  drastic,  but  It  Is 
obvious  that  some  broad  sweeping  changes 
mxist  be  made  to  lift  the  Investment  bank- 
ing business  out  of  the  hole. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  pointed  out 
the  problem  very  well  last  January  when  it 
announced  that  337.806,179  shares  were  sold 
out  of  1,522  listed  Issues  in  1852,  compared 
With  tt6,234.294  shares  and  1J37  Issues  In 
1932. 


UodentaB^nf  tike  Gimmie  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  ICOMTANA 

ZN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

,  Tuesday,  Apra  7.  1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  set  forth  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
and  penetrating  series  of  editorials  on 
how  to  understand  and  how  to  properly 
cope  with  the  Communist  menace. 
They  appeared  to  recent  issues  of  the 
Machinist,  a  publication  of  one  of  this 
country's  most  progressive,  effective,  and 
thoroughly  American  unions.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  machinists*  union  and 
its  editorial  writers  for  setting  forth  so 
clearly  the  line  of  thought  which  we 
should  all  be  foUowing  if  we  intend  to 
intelligently  ward  off  forever  any  pos- 
sible growth  of  communism  In  this 
country. 


There  lielng  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoks,  as  follows: 

[Item  Uie  Machinist  of  March  19.  1953] 

UMDnflTAiniiINO  THX  COMMIZ  MXNACS 

(This  Is  the  first  in  a  series  of  editorials 
dealing  witJi  the  problems  of  protectlz^  the 
civil  llbert:e8  of  Americans  while  safeguard- 
ing America  against  Communist  espionage 
and  sabotage.) 

Seems  to  us  the  time  has  come  again  to 
take  stojk  of  the  Cooununlst  menace  In 
America. 

We  In  the  LAM  are  proud  of  our  long 
record  in  the  fight  against  conununisu).  In 
this  unlotk  Communists  have  been  barred 
from  membership  since  1924.  We  have  long 
been  conviaced  that  communism  is  an  enemy 
of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  the 
American  people  should  be  told  that  the 
Communist  Party  has  already  been  defeated 
In  this  country. 

Twenty  years  ago  our  country  went 
through  the  worst  depression  In  its  history, 
when  12  million  to  15  million  Americans 
were  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  when  our  farms  were  being  foreclosed, 
when  bankruptcies  were  everyday  occur- 
rences. 

Those  were  the  days  when  membership 
roles  of  the  Communist  Party  were  expand- 
ing. Those  were  the  days  when  the  Commu- 
nists boasted  several  htindred  thousand 
members  and  several  million  sympathizers 
and  fellow  travelers. 

aMZHICAM   SIBl'tM 

For  12  3rear8  now  the  American  system  has 
provided  full  employment,  unparalleled  farm 
proeperlty,  and  the  richest  industrial  profits 
In  all  history.  In  these  years  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  this  country  has  withered  and 
rotted. 

In  these  years  Americans  have  watched 
the  Commie  Une  shift  with  every  turn  in  the 
Kremlin  foreign  policy  and  have  educated 
themselves  better  on  the  nature  erf  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Today.  Commie-front  organisations  exist 
in  name  only.  Today,  they  are  identified  In 
the  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganisations. They  have  vlrtuaUy  no  mcm- 
berehip.  no  popular  support. 

What  Influence  the  Commies  had  In  the 
labor  movement  has  disappeared.  Commie- 
controlled  unions  have  been  expelled  from 
the  CIO.  The  Commie  unions  are  shrinking 
steadily  and  rapidly  as  more  and  more  mem- 
bers discover  that  Conunles  are  neither 
tniEtworthy  nor  effective  as  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Communist  Party  Itself  Is  reduced  to 
the  hard  core  of  professionals  who  pledge 
their  allegiance  to  Russia,  and  their  ranks 
are  honeycombed  with  FBI  and  other  coun- 
terespionage agents.  Its  top  leaders  are  In 
Jail,  convicted  by  due  process  of  conspiring 
to  teach  the  overthrow  of  our  Oovemment 
by  force. 

The  Dally  Worker  has  shrunk  to  a  small, 
starving  sheet,  with  part  of  Its  circulation 
accounted  for  by  those  who  read  it  for  In- 
formation to  use  In  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. 

In  the  last  national  election  the  Commie- 
front  Progressive  Party  was  able  to  muster 
only  1  vote  in  every  2,000,  or  a  total  of  140,188 
votes  out  of  61,637.951  votes  cast. 

POLIOS  PaOBUCK 

Despite  this  evidence  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people,  of  the  effectiveness 
ot  labor,  and  the  alertness  of  the  FBI,  there 
are  among  via  some  politicians  and  opportun- 
ists who  are  attempting  to  Infiate  the  menace 
of  communism  inside  the  United  SUtes  out 
of  all  proportion. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  growing  body  of 
evidence  Indicating  that  a  deliberate  effort 
Is  being  made  to  create  a  fear  psychosis  in 


America  as  a  means  of  undermining  and  d*> 
stroylag  freedom  of  thought.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  suppression  of  Individual  freedom  la 
not  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  Communist  agents.  The  protection 
of  the  United  States  is  a  police  problem  that 
should  be  handled  by  trained  professionals, 
not  by  politicians. 

We  win  have  more  to  say  on  thla  subject 
later. 

(Prom  the  Machinist  of  March  26,  1963] 

PsoTBcnxa   Us  Pbom  Rvsbum  Aanrrs 

(This  Is  the  second  In  a  series  of  editorials 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  protecting  the 
elvU  Uberties  of  Americans  wLUe  safeguard- 
ing Aoaericans  from  Communist  activities.) 

In  the  last  national  etoctlon.  the  Com- 
mle-front  Progressive  Party  received  0.0O2  of 
the  total  vote  or  140,138  votes  out  of  01,637,- 
951  votes  cast. 

Since  the  election,  the  antl-Semltlc  purges 
In  Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries 
have  further  split  the  remnants  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  this  country. 

Tbe  remnant  of  communism  in  the  Unltad 
States  Is  a  hard  core  at  professional  agents, 
a  traitorous  band  pledging  their  allegiance 
to  Russia  as  we  pledge  our  allegiance  to  Um 
United  SUtes. 

The  professional  Commies  have  proven 
that  they  are  not  disciples  of  a  political 
doctrine  or  a  philosophy  of  government. 
They  have  proven  that  they  are  agents  of 
the  Russian  Government,  using  the  agent'i 
methods  of  inflltratlon.  es];>lonage.  fuut 
sabotage.  - 1 

Their  danger  to  our  eovntry  Is  not  In  tM 
possibility  that  they  might  muster  the  po- 
litical support  necessary  to  start  a  revolu- 
tion. As  pointed  out  In  this  space  last  week, 
the  Commies  have  been  defeated  politically 
In  this  country.  Their  danger  to  our  coun- 
try Is  as  a  fifth  column.  And,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Job  of  protecting  our  country 
against  a  fifth  column  Is  a  matter  for  poUee 
rather  than  politicians. 

We  have  laws  protecting  us  against  sab- 
otage  or  espionage.  What  worries  so  many 
loyal  Americans  today  Is  the  danger  of 
Commie  infiltration,  the  danger  that  Rus- 
sian agents— or  their  dupes— wlU  work  their 
way  into  owe  organizations  and,  catching 
us  off  guard,  use  American  Institutions  to 
serve  Russian  ends. 

LABOa's    SXPEBimcS 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  experience  of  the 
LAM  and  a  good  many  other  American  labor 
organizations  could  be  of  some  use  at  this 
point.  We  in  the  LAM  have  been  able  to 
resist  Commie  attempts  to  Infiltrate  be- 
cause we  have  banned  Commies  from  mem- 
berhlp  almost  since  the  Communist  Inter- 
national was  set  up  early  In  the  twenties. 

We  beUeve  that  a  law  to  banish  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  would  do 
much  to  clear  the  air.  Certainly,  it  would 
have  broad  popular  support  and  would  pro- 
vide a  further  useful  tool  for  the  law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

There  are  some  who  object  on  the  grotind 
that  such  an  act  would  conflict  with  tradi- 
tional American  liberties,  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  Our  answer  is  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  not  a  political  party,  except 
in  name.  Its  policies  and  Its  program  are 
not  shaped  In  an  effort  to  win  support  ot 
American  voters  but  solely  to  further  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Government^  | 

OUTT.AW   rOTH   COLUMNS  I 

There  are  some  wix>  say  that  such  a  law 
wo\ild  only  drive  the  Commies  deeper 
underground.  But,  the  dirty  work  of  the 
Communtets  ah-eady  U  done  by  its  under- 
ground branches.  As  an  ouUaw  organization, 
it  would  be  denied  the  right  to  publish  Its 
newspaper,  lose  its  means  of  communication, 
and  its  recruiting  problems  would  be  come 


AISOS 


poimded.  Such  a  law  would  also  Kiop  ths 
subversion  of  Innocttnts. 

If  ths  purpose  of  the  congressional  bsar- 
ings  Is  to  end  the  Communist  menace  In  the 
United  States,  ws  believe  that  the  Investiga- 
tors will  welcome  support  for  a  bill  to  out- 
law fifth-column  activities  in  this  country 
by  any  foreign  power. 

There  are  some  who  bsUevs  that  ths  par- 
pose  of  some  investigators  is  to  build  up  the 
menace  of  communism  in  ths  public  mind 
out  of  all  proporticms  as  a  means  at  dls- 
eredltlng  all  dissenting  thought. 

We  wiU  have  more  to  say  on  ttUs  subject 
next  week. 

(Prom  the  Machinist  of  April  9.  1969] 
AiasiCAmBSf  Is  tbx  Rmrr  To  Dbscnt 

(This  Is  the  last  In  a  series  of  editorials 
dealing  with  ths  problems  of  protecting  the 
civil  liberties  of  Americans  whUe  safeguard- 
ing ABMrtca  flrom  Communist  activities.) 

In  ths  past  2  weeks.  w«  have  shown  that 
the  Communist  Party  Inside  the  United 
Statss  has  been  defeated  and  that  the  dan- 
ger remaining  from  the  hard-core  remnants 
of  communism  \a  the  danger  of  fifth-column 
activities,  namely  sabotage,  espionage,  and 
Inflltratlon. 

We  have  urged  that  the  Oommunlst  Party 
be  outlawed  in  this  country. 

Ws  have  maintained  that  the  principal  Job 
of  protecting  us  agidnst  Communist  agents 
should  be  entrusted  to  prafsssiooal  law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

We  believe  as  firmly  as  anyone  that  Ameri- 
cans must  maintain  a  constant  vlgU  against 
communism.  There  are  signs,  however,  that 
in  their  hatred  for  commimlsm  some  citizens 
are  losing  their  American  perspective. 

out  pouncax.  soms  to  picx 

We  have  watched  with  increasing  concern, 
the  activities  of  various  committees — official 
and  unofficial — now  Investigating  conunu- 
nlsm.  It  seems  to  tis  that  some  of  the  new 
chairmen  of  the  congressional  Investigating 
committees  lack  the  Judgment  and  restraint 
of  their  predecessors. 

Thess  nsw  chairmen  have  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  tlMy  know  how  to  use  their 
positions  and  their  power  wisely  and  Justly. 
One  minute  they  are  raising  their  voices  in 
accusation.  The  nest,  they  are  acting  as 
prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury.  And,  at  all 
times  they  appaar  to  be  motivated  by  poUtlcs. 

To  us,  they  seem  to  take  their  assignment 
to  expose  conuniuiism  as  a  license  to  bring 
disrepute  upon  other  Americans  with  whom 
they  have  political  bones  to  pick. 

One  conunittee  chairman  Is  proposing  to 
investigate  as  Conununlsts.  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  clergymen.  We  don't  always 
agree  with  the  political  pronouncemenU  of 
oiir  clergy,  but  It  seems  to  us  they  have  a 
right  to  their  own  political  views  vrithout 
being  denounced  as  disloyal. 

Still  another  committee  chairman  has 
pinned  the  Communist  label  falsely  on  the 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union.  This  Is  a 
bad  mistake  but  so  far  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correct  It. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  Investi- 
gating Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  ADA 
knows  also  that  ADA  has  done  more  than 
most  organizations  to  fight  oommuninn  In 
this  country.  Becatise  ADA  happens  to 
have  opposed  a  number  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators In  the  last  election  U  not,  in  our  view, 
a  prima  facie  case  of  un -Americanism. 

ONX  OP  OUa  BASIC  KIGHTS 

Americans  have  disagreed  and  dissented 
since  the  founding  of  our  Republic.  Free- 
dom of  thought,  the  right  to  dissent,  was 
one  of  the  basic  principles  that  brought  our 
forefathers  to  these  shores  In  the  first  place. 

Are  we  now  going  to  see  that  right  wither 
because  some  latterday  antl-Gonmxunists 
have  decided  that  they  and  they  alone  have 


ths  right  to  set  llmtts  on  what  other  Ameri- 
cans may  think  and  write  and  say  if  they 
dont  want  to  be  branded  as  disloyal? 

Let  us  maintain  a  vlgUant  defense  of 
America.  I«t  us  stamp  out  spies,  saboteurs, 
and  fifth-column  activities.  But  let  us  not 
tear  down  our  own  American  freedom  in 
ths  process. 


Sodd  Secwity  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OP  NOKTB  OaXOTA 

IN  TH«  8SNATS  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATSS 
Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosd  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  together  with  the  letter  trans- 
mitting the  resolution,  signed  by  O.  H. 
Hove,  general  secretary,  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion   and    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
Socui.  Smcmm  voa  Mnnsnss 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
greatly  broadened  its  policies  regarding  old- 
age  Federal  security;  and 

Whereas  an  earlier  position  which  ruled 
out  benefits  for  all  employees  of  aU  church 
organizations  has  now  been  reversed  so  as 
to  Include  all  unordained  workers  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  providing  at  least  two-thirds 
volunteer   In   any   given   organization:    and 

Whereas  It  has  been  finally  and  officially 
decided  that  all  ordained  workers  are  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  unless  they  are  defi- 
nitely employed  In  such  work  as  JanlUalal 
service;  and 

Whereas  even  ordained  men  who  do  serv- 
ices on  our  college  facilities  comparable  to 
that  given  as  laymen  in  the  same  areas  of 
service  are  ruled  out  from  benefit  coverages; 
and 

Whereas  many  church  denominations  are 
at  this  time  reversing  earlier  positions  by 
memorializing  Congress  to  extend  coverage 
to  all  ordained  ministers  and  others  serving 
the  chxuch  In  various  positions  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  be  covered  on  a  voluntary  basis; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  made 
such  exclusions  at  the  request  of  the 
churches  and  would  be  willing  to  extend  the 
coverage  If  It  should  prove  to  be  the  wish 
and  win  of  the  various  church  denomina- 
tions: Therefore  be  it 

ttesolved.  That  the  Bvangelical  Lutheran 
Chtu-ch,  assembled  in  Its  20th  biennial  con- 
vention, does  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  extend  said 
social  seciirity  coverage  so  as  to  Include  all 
ordained  ministers  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
that  action  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment;  and  be  It  fiuther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  dispatched  at  once  to  the  proper  Federal 
officials  as  well  as  to  all  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen In  ths  United  States  Congress. 

Tbs  Evahcbjcax.  LoTHOuar  Chubc-h. 
OsnCB  OP  TB>  GBf^UI.  SacBBTAar, 
Mi»neapolia,  Jfta*..  dprU  1.  1853. 
IfT  DBAS  8a:  At  the  geno^  convention 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  held  In 
Minneapolis,  Mlmu  June  4-10.  1952.  the  en- 
closed resolutions  pertaining  to  social  secux- 
Ity  for  jMstor*  were  adopted. 


Since  many  new  faces  have  appeared  on 
the  Washington  scene  since  that  t.me,  and 
since  the  matter  Is  now  In  process  of  studied 
consideration,  we  are  again  sending  them  to 
the  officials  concerned. 

We  present  them  to  you  with  the  eamwt 
request  that  they  be  given  seriotis  attention 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

O.  H.  Hom.  OenersI  Secr«tary. 


Straws  h  the  Wmd;  Atoak,  Tkat  U 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OHIO 

m  THB  HC  JSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  after  an  atomic  bomb  is  exploded 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  you  can 
be  sure  that  thousands  of  peciple  will 
start  sniffing  the  air  with  a  knowing  look. 
They  may  be  many  miles  from  the  deto- 
nation, but  they  are  sure  that  they  are 
being  "radiated"  with  everything  from 
uranium  to  carbon  monoxide.  The  atom 
scientists  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  It. 
but  they  admit  that  they  cannot  be  sure. 

They  are  sure,  however,  about  a  couple 
of  things.  They  are  sure  that  atomic 
energy  can  now  power  a  submailne.  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  they  have 
raised  hopes  that  this  same  incredible 
power  may  propel  planes  all  over  the 
globe  with  speeds  not  yet  dreamed  of  in 
the  Sunday  supplements.  If  the  subma- 
rine now  under  model  tests  can  do  all  the 
things  it  is  supposed  to  do.  there  will  be 
no  limit  to  the  imagination.  Jules  Verne 
has  long  since  been  outstripped,  but  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  overtaking 
Buck  Rogers.  Captain  Video,  and  Super- 
man as  well. 

All  that  we  have  to  do  now  in  to  find 
out  some  way  to  use  these  amazing  reser- 
voirs of  energy  for  constructive  human 
purposes.  We  are  in  a  race — to  see  if 
humanity  can  reach  some  means  of  get- 
ting along  with  itself  long  enough  to 
perfect  scienUfic  advancement — or  to  see 
if  we  can  keep  from  blowing  ourselves 
to  kingdom  come  before  the  kingdom 
comes  to  earth. 


Elbworth  Banker,  Retwkg  AmbaMa^Mr 
to  Italy 


EXT1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OP  VBaMOMT 

XN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  6, 1953 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  mIc 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "As  Mr.  Bunker  Leaves  Rome." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  4.  1953.  The  editorial  relates  to 
the  excellent  work  which  has  been  dont 
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•by  my  good  friend  and  neighbor.  Ells- 
irortta  Bunker,  retiring  Ambassador  to 
Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

AB    Mk.    BUWKJJt    liKAVKS    ROKS 

The  diplomatic  shakeup  which  tradition- 
ally follows  a  change  In  administrations  nat- 
urally has  Its  unfortunate  as  well  as  Its 
good  fide.  Some  first-rate  ambassadors  have 
to  leave  their  poets  becaiise  they  are  political 
appointees,  not  career  ofllcers.  One  of  the 
best  stich  envoys  of  the  last  years  at  the 
IVuman  administration  was  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker, who  left  Rome  yesterday  after  only  11 
months  as  Ambassador.  However,  that  was 
long  enough  for  him  to  have  done  a  remark- 
ably fine  Job  which,  Incidentally,  followed 
an  equally  brilliant  year  in  the  much  more 
dllBcult  and  less  pleasant  post  of  Buenos 
Alrefl. 

Whan  a  dtlaen  performs  a  public  service 
of  this  sort  it  should  not  go  unnoticed  or 
unrewarded  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr,  Bun- 
ker interrupted  a  highly  successful  business 
career  to  go  to  Argentina.  The  tact,  under- 
r  Standing  and  firmness  with  which  he  han- 
dled this  assignment  helped  to  set  Argentine- 
American  relations  in  correct  focus  for  the 
•^flrst  time  in  years. 

The  Roman  post  Is  ratedbj  diplomats  as 
9«iie  of  the  most  attractive  Inthe  world,  but 
It  has  also  been  a  dlfBcult  one  in  recent  years 
becaiise  of  the  problems  of  Italian  politics 
and  economy.  Mr.  Bunker  followed  a  nota- 
bly successful  career  Ambassador  in  Rome, 
James  C.  Dunn,  who  has  now  gone  to  Madrid. 
Between  them  they  have  built  up  a  fund  of 
goodwill  and  understanding  which  should 
prow  invaluable  to  the  new  envoy,  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Loce,  who  will  take  over  the 
Anbassy  in  a  tew  weeks. 


Tbe  Gist  of  Haadoats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  MOKTB  DAKOTA 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  7.  19S3 

Mr.  LANOER.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoso  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  President  Eisenhower  by 
the  Carter  Carburetor  Corp..  enclosing 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  entitled  "Political 
Spending:  The  Cost  of  Handouts,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican of  March  12.  1953,  together  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Carter 
Carburetor  Corp..  and  signed  by  Hugh 
H.  C.  Weed,  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  r* 

CUam  CAaBTTBCTOB  C!oap., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  28,  1953. 
Senator  William  Langer, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

WoMhinjfton,  t>.  C. 
Deas  Senatob  Langex  :  I  attach  letter  writ- 
ten to  President  Eisenhower  as  of  March  9. 
1953.  Also  copy  of  the  Journal -American  for 
March  13.  containing  an  article  by  E.  F. 
Tompkins,  called  The  Cost  of  Handouts. 

I  want  to  see  the  Republicans  succeed,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  can  succeed  In  the 
next  congressional  election  unless  we  give 
the  peof^e  what  was  promised  during  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  campaign,  namely,  a  re- 


duction In  expenses  and  a  reduction  tn  taxes. 
It  Is  a  big  order,  but  I  bop*  I  may  have  your 
support  to  that  end. 
Sincerely. 

Htnsh  H.  O.  WBed,  Pr«t<d«»t. 

CasTsa  CsBBUsxroa  Ooar., 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  March  9, 19S3. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Eiskkhowkx. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxak  Mx.  PxzsmENT:  Reports  that  pre- 
election promises  to  cut  taxes  and  balance 
the  budget  are  being  postponed  indefinitely 
are  alarming.  The  promises  were  too  plain 
to  be  Ignored. 

It  Is  being  said  that  the  budget  should 
be  balanced  before  taxes  are  reduced.  That 
is  correct.  Also  that  the  project  la  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  done  promptly. 

I  know  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  Is  sober- 
ing. I  also  know  that  the  promises,  having 
been  made,  must  be  kept  with  reasonable 
promptness  or  the  party  Is  In  bad  faith. 

Let  me  suggest  that  one  way  to  get  at 
this  matter  is  to  abolish  some  of  the  bu- 
reaus. Let  me  point  to  the  Parmers  Home 
Administration.  This  Is  a  hangover  from 
the  Parm  Resettlement  Bureau  which  was 
a  sort  of  Henry  Street  Settlement  program 
transferred  to  the  countryside.  In  1953  it 
handled  over  $175,000,000  to  repair  houses 
and  add  little  comforts  of  say  fl.OOO  or  less 
for  each  farm  family.  This  Bureau  not 
only  loans  money  but  also  has  the  power 
to  cancel  and  adjust  the  loans.  In  1953 
which,  as  you  will  recall,  was  an  election 
year,  the  Bureau  adjusted  or  canceled  loaxui 
made.  I  am  told,  to  83,873  farmers. 

This  Bureau  requires  an  annual  payroll  of 
over  6,000  people  and  spent  over  $29,000,000 
for  administration  expenses  last  year,  or 
roughly  17  percent  of  the  amount  of  loans 
made  and  some  later  canceled. 

This  covers  Just  one  bvireau.  The  Tru- 
man budget  we  are  working  on  will  continue 
this  into  1953  and  1954. 

This  Bureau  should  be  abolished  and  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  loans 
on  the  books  should  be  liquidated  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  balancing  the  budget  and 
to  help  reduce  taxes.  There  are  many  other 
bureaiis  of  similar  character. 

We  were  your  strong  supporters  In  the 
campaign.  We  are  anxious  to  have  you  suc- 
ceed. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  if  It  has 
not  already  been  done,  some  competent  peo- 
ple be  put  on  the  project  of  scrapping  these 
bureaus  and  removing  their  employees  from 
the  United  States  payroll.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Bdoh  H.  C.  Wxzd,  President. 

I  From  the  New  York  Journal -American,  of 

March  13.  18S3] 

PouncAL  SPKiroixa:  Thx  Cost  or  Hamboots 

(By  B.  F.  Tompkins) 

The  Elsenhower  administration  proposes 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  so  that  ta»A« 
may  be  reduced. 

This.  Representative  Ralph  W.  Ownnr 
remarks.  Is  what  some  businessmen  and  in- 
tellectuals call  putting  the  horse  before  the 
cart.  But  the  New  York  Congressman  does 
not  believe  that  the  planners  are  right. 
"They  do  not  know,"  he  explains,  "that  In 
politics  the  rule  works  In  reverse." 

Mr.  GwiNir  argues  that  Congress  always 
Is  under  Inducement  to  spend;  hence  the 
only  sure-fire  way  to  control  spending  Is  fw 
Congress  to  curb  its  money  supply. 

He  therefore  supports  Representative  Dak 
RxB'a  motlm  to  reduce  taxes  immediately. 
ncriMa  or  obotjpb 

Representative  Gwimh  does  not  consider 
that  all  Congressmen  are  willXully  profli- 
gate. They  are  simply  the  victims  of  organ- 
ized groups  and  special  or  local  Intcresta 
which  want  Federal  subsidies  or  class  appro- 
priations.   Scores  of  these  group*  have  even 


bunt  th«maeH«B  Into  the  bureaucracy  where 
they  comprise,  as  Jobholders  and  constitu- 
encies combined,  sm  enormous  power.  And 
their  pressure  prevails  in  Congress  because 
there  Is  no  organized  opposition  to  act  In 
the  interests  of  economy. 

Representative  Gwinn  further  believes 
that  once  Congress  has  approved  a  tax  re- 
dactlMi,  It  can  and  must  meet  the  reduction, 
and  put  the  budget  in  balance,  by  decreas- 
ing the  bureaucracy  and  In  fact  abolishing 
large  parts  of  It. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Oovernment  Inc..  Mr.  Owikw 
writes: 

"There  are  1.300  bureaus  involved.  Let's 
Just  pull  one  number  out  of  tbe  hat.  W* 
have,  for  example,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. This  bureau  takes  part  of 
this  tax  money  and  retiams  it  to  fanners  for 
little  things  they  need.  This  Is  in  addition 
to  and  wholly  apart  from  the  support  pro- 
gram for  the  major  crops. 

"It  is  a  hangover  from  the  Farm  Reset- 
tlement Bureau,  a  sort  of  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement program,  transferred  to  the  country- 
side. In  19Sa,  It  handed  out  $176  million  to 
repair  houses,  bams,  and  provide  little  com- 
forts not  exceeding  $1,000  for  each  farm 
family.  This  Bureau  not  only  loans  yotir 
money  for  you,  it  also  has  the  power  to  can- 
cel and  adjust  loans.  And  In  1963,  which 
happened  to  be  an  election  year,  tbe  Bureau 
adjusted  or  canceled  the  loans  made  to 
83.^73  farmers." 

axQunxs  laxoc  patxoll 

*n*o  do  all  this  req\iiree  an  ann^i^j  pay- 
roll of  over  6,000  people,  occupying  well 
equipped  offices.  The  Bureau  last  year  spent 
$29.5  millions  for  admlnlstraUon  expenses, 
or  roughly  17  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loans  to  make  them  and  then  to  cancel  part 
of  them. 

"Now,  the  total  number  of  beneflclarlee  In 
this  welfare-state  bureau  lending  buslnesa 
including  Government  employees  and  Iwr* 
rowers  and  their  families,  adds  up  to  at  least 
300.000  voUs— «md  this  covers  Just  1  year 
in  one  bureau." 

Here  It  seem*.  In  a  single  relaUvely  ob- 
■cure  adjunct  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  Is  probably  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doners 
a  year  to  be  saved  at  a  stroke.  There  must 
be  himdreds  of  similar  instances  among  the 
1.300  bm-eauSw 

But  each  bureau  has  Its  prvsmire  tech- 
nique, and,  Mr.  OvtriNN  concludes:  "Con- 
greesmen  are  sensitive.  Can't  you  see  why 
we  need  your  encouragement  In  Totlng  for 
tax  reduction  now?" 
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Roadblodu  to  Good  Higkwajs 

EXTENSION  OF  I^EMARKS^ 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  n.LDf  Ola 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  26,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rccoao  I 
Include  herewith  an  arUcle  entitled 
-Roadblocks  to  Good  Highways"  which 
appeared  in  the  NaUon's  Business: 
Roadblocks  to  Good  Highwats 
(By  WlUlam  J.  Slocum) 

America's  roads,  all  3.300.000  miles  of  them, 
over  an  are  the  best  in  the  world;  they  are 
the  basis  of  much  of  our  prosperity  ^n<\ 
pleasiire:  they  are  in  aU  ways  a  tribute  to 
otir  pioneering  courage,  industrial  know-how 
and  financial  strength.  But— they  are  in  a 
mess  in  many  ways. 

Road  experts  generally  accept  the  theory 
that  two-thirds  of  our  highways  are  inade- 


quate in  THrytng  degrees.  Being  a  road  ex- 
pert— a  highway  engineer — Is  the  most  pre- 
carious form  of  professional  exporting  imag- 
inable. Experts  in  other  fields  can  conw  up 
with  answers  that  are  iMsically  unprovable, 
yet  always  nice  to  hear. 

The  highway  expert  has  nothing  to  eay 
today  that  would  be  good  news  to  the 
taxpayer  and/or  road  user.  He  has  no  hip- 
pocket  panaceas.  But  he  does  have  a  painful 
list  af  wrong  guesses  that  were  not  entirely 
his  fault  but.  nevertheless,  were  wrong  as  he 
and  the  Natlcm  now  know. 

Before  the  war  the  experts  agreed  that  by 
1960  there  would  be  45  million  vehicles  fight- 
ing for  space  on  the  roads.  Last  year,  or  8 
full  years  before  1960.  we  had  53.360.000. 
And  these  unexpected  miUlons  were  rolling 
over  roads  that  in  many  places  had  been 
pounded  to  pieces  during  the  war.  Graver 
dangers  practically  eliminated  construction 
and  proper  maintenance  in  the  period 
1941-45. 

Postwar  construction  has  been  woefully 
inadequate  and  the  work  that  has  l>een  ac- 
complished has  been  crippled  by  dispersion. 
This  Is  the  scattering  of  road  funds  over 
large  mileages  of  streets  and  roads  without 
due  regard  for  actual  needs,  as  determined 
by  engineering  measurement. 

But  so  precarious  is  our  road  problem 
that  even  this  nUsappilcatlon  of  funds  is 
almost  without  ain.  Every  time  a  4-lane 
road  Is  built  in  a  2-lane  region  it  tends 
to  tiu-n  the  region  into  a  4-lane  area.  Good 
roads  attract  users  and  business.  Thiu,  a 
so-called  luxury  road  built  in  1948  has  a 
tendency  to  become  a  necessity  by  1952. 

The  fate  of  California  is  a  graphic  illus- 
tration that  an  InUlllgent  legislature,  a 
generous  budget,  and  disinterested  experts 
can  add  up  to  near  disaster  when  they  find 
themselves  competing  with  the  fantastic 
growth  of  travel  sinoe  World  War  n. 

In  1946.  the  California  Legislature,  like 
aU  legislatures,  was  being  strangled  by  a 
road  problem.  Everybody  agreed  there  must 
be  Improvement  but  nobody  agreed  where 
the  Improvement  should  be  made.  The  tug 
and  hatil  of  State,  county,  and  city  Interesu 
fighting  for  what  might  be  called  the  legiti- 
mate poUttcal  grab  was  so  Intense  that  the 
legislators  called  in  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  group,  to  survey, 
predict,  and  recommend  what  needs  were 
greatest  and  deserved  Immediate  attention. 

Tbe  State  highway  system,  or  the  main 
arteries  of  intrastate  transportation,  obvi- 
ously was  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  the 
ASF  made  many  suggestions  about  It  and 
lesser  roads.  Our  Interest  here  will  be  con- 
fined only  to  the  State  system  of  abotit  14,- 
000  miles.  In  1946,  the  ASF  found  7.879 
mUes  deficient.  It  estimated  the  cost  of 
modernization  at  $1,459,000,000. 

The  sum  was  beyond  even  California's 
Tast  resources,  but  it  did  sink  $496  mlUlon 
Into  roads  from  1947  to  1962  with  another 
$106  mUlion  budgeted  for  1953.  For  reasons 
that  will  become  only  too  obvious,  California 
called  back  the  ASF  last  summer  for  an- 
other survey.  Despite  an  expenditure  of 
$602  million  from  1947  through  1953,  Cali- 
fornia win  have  12,067  miles  of  deficient 
highway  when  1953  Is  ended.  The  Golden 
State  will  have  spent  $602  mlUlon  for  the 
prlvUege  of  Increasing  its  inadequate  State 
roads  4,188  miles. 

California  Is  not  at  fault.  The  problem  Is 
typical  and  national.  Last  year  the  Nation 
spent  $2.9  billion  on  construction  and  wound 
up  with  5,000  more  mUes  of  inadequate  road 
than  It  had  before  the  money  was  spent. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  too  obvious 
for  extensive  review.  Inflation,  labor  costs 
and  shortages,  material  shortages,  popula- 
tion growths  and  shifts  all  played  a  part. 
But  there  are  some  less  obvious  reasons  for 
the  current  road  mess. 

For  instance:  Cheap  transportation  Is  ex- 
pensive. People  find  it  cheaper  to  organize 
car  pools  and  drive  to  work  than  to  go  by  bxis. 
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Two  reasons  bus  travel  Is  ao  expensive  are 
that  crowded  roads  eat  up  gM  and  oU  and 

that  drivers'  wages  are  high. 

The  reason  It  takes  buses  so  long  to  get 
where  they  are  going  Is  that  many  of  their 
potential  clientele  are  crowding  the  roads  in 
private  cars.  Yet.  we  need  more  buses.  And 
we  need  more  ro€uls. 

Let's  look  at  the  new  roads  we  need. 
Should  we  buUd  them  or  Improve  what  we 
have?  It's  cheaper,  generally,  to  break  new 
ground.  But  the  old  roads  are  the  best  roads. 
They  began  as  cattle  trails,  post  roads,  or 
bicycle  paths  and  the  oldtlmers  were  de- 
voted to  the  ancient  theory  about  a  straight 
line's  relationship  to  distance. 

One  more  oddity  about  roads.  To  para- 
phrase Gertrude  Stein,  a  road  is  not  a  road, 
it's  an  xuibreUa.  The  stuff  your  car  rolls 
over  is  important,  of  course.  But  Its  main 
Job  is  to  keep  the  earth  below  it  dry.  If 
water  gets  under  the  finest  of  roads  it  cre- 
ates cavities  and  along  comes  a  great  big 
truck  or  even  a  small  pleasure  car  and  soon 
there's  another  hole  in  the  road.  So  traffic 
Is  fiu^her  snarled. 

Who  put  the  hole  in  the  road?  The 
weather?  Yes.  The  contractor?  Yes.  The 
State  that  tiired  the  contractor?  Yes.  The 
pleasure  car?    Yes.    The  truck?    Yes. 

The  truck  is  an  important  problem  In  o\ir 
road  mess.  It  is  a  problem  easy  to  see  and 
easy  to  state  and  is,  therefore,  frequently 
overstated.  Trucks  mangle  some  roads,  In- 
Jive  others,  pass  over  stUl  others  without 
doing  any  damage.  Some  roads,  on  the  con- 
trary, ruin  trucks.  When  a  piece  of  pave- 
ment cracks,  you  cannot  say  that  Jones' 
truck,  the  last  one  across,  did  the  damage. 
A  thousand  or  lO.COO  trucks  before  cracked 
it.  So  did  10,000  (M-  100,000  autos.  Maybe 
It  Just  rained  too  much  in  that  area. 

Trticklng,  a  $4  billion  business,  is  part  of 
the  problem  of  highway  congestion.  But,  in 
itself,  it  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  too  simple 
to  blame  evoything  on  the  trucker  because 
he  may  tie  up  traffic.  The  trucker  rates  dis- 
cipline, but  be  also  rates  consideration. 

So  does  the  man  who  derives  a  so-called 
pleasure  car.  Without  belaboring  the  hu- 
morous potentialities  of  calling  It  a  pleasure 
car  under  current  conditions,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  pleastire  car  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  misnomer  on  purely  statistical 
grounds.  Thirty-five  percent  of  pleasure  car 
driving  is  for  pleastire.  The  remainder  is  to 
get  to  work  or  do  a  Job. 

With  65  percent  of  otir  pleasure  cars  and 
100  percent  of  aui  trucks  and  buses  actually 
being  business  machines  it  Is  apparent  that 
automobiling  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  even  if 
Uncle  Sam's  tax  s^^ctvire  tends  to  class  It 
with  perfume  and  lipstick.  About  700,000 
businesses  and  10  mUllon  American  workers 
depend  on  the  marriage  ai  combustion  en- 
gines and  roadways.  '' 

The  roads  could  be  called  factories  and  we 
are  forcing  this  massive  part  of  our  economy 
to  function  In  factories  geared  for  1939  pro- 
duction—and taxing  them  at  1953  rates. 
America  is  not  giving  the  automotive  Indus- 
try a  fair  shake.  All  America  is  the  loser 
thereby. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
ran  some  tests  in  Virginia  to  see  what  a  mod- 
em highway  can  mean  to  the  account  books 
of  truckers,  and  thereby  to  our  Individual 
pockeUmoka.  The  stretch  between  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  Woodbrldge.  Va..  was 
choeen  and  the  eomparlaon  factors  were  the 
modem  Shirley  Highway  and  the  famous  old 
United  States  Route  1.  The  Utter  Is  a  long 
way  from  being  the  worst  four-lane  road  in 
America  as  it  rans  20  S  mUes  to  Woodbrldge. 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  more  than  the  newer 
Shirley  Highway.  Thto  extra  yardage  is  be- 
cause Route  1  goea  throagh  an  old  seaport, 
now  a  congested  Waahlngton  subuii).  called 
Alexandria.  Fort  Belvolr.  southward.  Is  an- 
other ocmgestloa  point.  ShIrtey  sktrta  tbem 
both. 


Because  theee  roads  personify  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  right  and  tlie  wrong,  the  safe 
and  the  dangerous  in  highway  construction, 
lefa  look  at  the  two  roads.  They  are  both 
fotu-  lanes,  but  Shirley  Is  divided.  All  in- 
tersections on  Shirley  are  separated.  U.  8. 
1  has  many  intersections  and  all  are  at 
grade.  The  latter  has  15  stop  li^U;  Shirley 
none. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  682.500  gaUons 
of  fuel  were  saved  annually  by  xislng  Shirley. 
Truck-  and  driver-hour  savings  were  311,000 
hours,  so  in  time  the  saving  was  $2,000,000. 
John  M.  Akers.  whose  fieet  runs  some  2,300 
trips  a  month  through  Virginia,  says  that 
the  time  saving  on  Shirley  was  between  30 
and  45  minutes. 

J.  K.  McLean,  another  fleet  operator,  likes 
the  time  his  men  save  but  is  more  Impressed 
by  the  safety  factor.  Mr.  McLean's  records 
showed  Shirley  to  be  five  times  safer  than 
U.  S.  1.  The  safety  Inherent  in  mod- 
em roads  may  well  be  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  their  favor.  The  last  complete 
available  figiires  are  for  1951  and  show  1.S00,- 
000  traffic  Injuries,  37,300  deaths,  and  a  com- 
bined bUl  of  $3,400,000,000  for  lost  wages, 
medical  and  insurance  expenses,  and  prop- 
erty damage.  Seven  out  of  ten  deathis  oc- 
curred in  riiral  areas.  Modernizing  our 
highway  system  is  not  the  complete  answer 
to  our  appalling  accident  toll,  but  it  might 
easily  be  the  most  important  single  contri- 
bution. 

There  is  no  negative  report  on  the  need 
for  modernization  of  our  highways,  urban 
and  rural.  But  what  will  it  cost?  The  esti- 
mates vary  widely,  as  does  tbe  amount  of 
time  we  can  afford.  A  reporter  can  sound 
very  knowing  by  taking  a  set  of  figures  and 
attributing  them  to  some  impressive  sound- 
ing organization  which  may  or  may  not  be 
self-serving. 

There  are  figures  ranging  from  $40  bO- 
lion  to  $55  blUion  for  the  full  Job,  with  the 
attendant  authorities.  Respected  sources 
put  the  sum  at  $4  bUUon  to  $614  billion 
annually.  Time  is  estimated  at  6  to  15 
years.  It  is  anylxxly's  guess  as  to  how  long 
It  will  take,  what  it  eventuaUy  will  cost. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  cars  wiU  be  on 
the  road  in  1958;  what  steel,  cement,  asphalt, 
and  labor  wlU  cost;  what  Inventions  may 
lessen  the  shock  to  roads  or  strengthen  the 
roads  themselves.  Nobody  knows,  likewise, 
how  much  it  wlU  rain  between  now  and 
1958.  All  anybody  knows  for  certain  is  tiiat 
the  Job  win  cost  money. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  It?  We  are.  What 
happens  If  we  dont?  We're  going  to  pay 
anyway.  Tbe  trick  is  to  see  that  what  we 
pay  comes  back  to  us  in  good  roads  built 
where  they  wiU  do  the  most  good  for  the 
most  people.  Roads  are  a  State  problem  pri- 
marily. The  Federal  Government  aids  in  the 
construction  to  the  extent  of  about  12  per- 
cent at  the  cost  of  our  roads  with  the  pro- 
Tlsion  that  the  States  generally  match  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  and  that  the  money  be  used 
on  highways  that  are  part  of  an  overall, 
agreed-on  scheme  of  interstate  highways  and 
feeder  roads. 

In  the  matter  of  State  taxation  there  is  a 
vexing  problem  caUed  diversion.  States  c<H- 
lect  highway-user  tcuces,  1.  e.,  fuel  and 
registration  levies,  which  are  obviously  levied 
solely  tor  the  use  of  the  State's  roads.  Yet 
only  24  States  return  this  money  to  tnelr 
roads  In  toto. 

Uncle  Sam  has  tapped  a  rich  lode  In  the 
automotive  transportation  Industry.  In 
195f  he  collected  $2,105,536,000  from  highway 
users,  or  thU,  about  $550  miUlon  was  fuel 
tax.  The  remainder  of  more  than  $1*4  bll- 
llcn  came  from  the  excise  levies  on  vehlclea, 
parts,  accessories,  tires,  and  tubes. 

Tlie  thinking  of  the  Industry  on  tbeae 
excise  taxes  Is  not  as  unanimous  as  the  pro- 
test against  diversion.  But  It  Is  close  to 
tmanlmlty.  The  excise  taxes  are  nnpofnilar. 
obrtoualy.  becauee  they  are  taxca.  But 
alao  iiave  a  strong  odor  at 
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agalnat  highway  users.  They  were  wnergency 
taza*  set  up  In  the  deprcaeion.  The  de- 
prewlon  went  but  the  taxes  lingered.  Ideal- 
ly, they  should  be  removed  to  give  States 
freer  access  to  the  mtmeys  they  need.  Out 
of  this  wovUd  come  better  roads,  more  funds 
through  greater  use  of  these  highways. 

There  are  a  few  who  despair  of  ever  re- 
moving the  excise  taxes  and  they  fight  for 
their  return  intact  to  the  highways,  a  theory 
known  In  the  trade  as  linkage.  This  looks 
better  at  flrst  glance  than  It  does  at  second. 
It  continues  a  tax  of  doubtfiil  fairness.  It 
puts  the  Oovemment  deeper  Into  the  trans- 
portstlon  business.  It  could  lead  to  taking 
control  of  the  roads  away  from  the  States 
and  therefore  away  from  the  inrimary  users. 
It  will  not  eliminate  the  need  for  State 
highway  personnel  so  It  will  duplicate  man- 
power at  you-know-whose  expense.  And  It 
will  concentrate  the  tax  burden  on  the  high- 
way users. 

The  burden  belongs,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
the  users — but  not  entirely.  There  Is  a  vsst 
group  who  profit  from  our  roads  without 
ever  buying  a  gallon  of  gasoline  or  setting  a 
foot  to  accelerator.  The  extent  of  local  bene- 
fits arising  from  good  adjacent  roads  has  yet 
to  be  even  lightly  explored.  And  It  must  be 
to  achieve  a  fair  tax  setup. 

The  opposite  side  of  this  rather  grim  pic- 
ture Is  that  every  good  road  being  built  to- 
day seems  to  build  up  tax  revenue  far  be- 
yond expectations.  Good  roads  attract  more 
business  than  anticipated  and  retxirn  as  high 
as  10  percent  of  the  basic  cost  In  taxes  an- 
nually. However,  the  initial  outlay  Is  ex- 
pensive and  painful,  yet  not  as  expensive 
and  painful  as  bad  roads. 

Toll  roads  are  retximing  to  popularity. 
They  are  a  useful.  If  a  last  resort,  technique. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
once  violently  opposed  to  toll  roads,  now 
takes  a  position  of  quiet  disapproval.  Fed- 
eral-aid legislation  prevents  such  aid  for 
road  projects  and  the  Bureau  points  out  that 
they  are  not  the  gold  mines  some  people 
think. 

Among  other  things,  they  require  dupli- 
cate, paralleling,  free  roads,  and  they  too- 
frequently  require  duplicate  persozuiel.  But 
they  are  growing  in  popularity.  Much  of 
this  growth  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  economical  to  most  users  only  be- 
cause the  free  roads  are  so  bad.  Perhaps  the 
best  test  of  the  growth  of  toll  roads  will 
come  when  they  have  paid  off  their  debts  and 
we  learn  whether  or  not  tolls  are  to  remain 
forever,  another  tax  on  an  already  overtaxed 
group. 

A  particularly  bright  spot  in  the  highway 
picture  today  is  a  fiedgling  organization 
known  as  PAR,  or  project  adequate  roads. 
It  is  a  loose.  Informally  alined  group  of  about 
40  organizations  whose  Interests  are  in  the 
automotive  transportation  and  allied  fields. 
It  started  a  year  ago  to  Inspire  another  cam- 
paign like  the  "Get  us  out  of  the  mud"  de- 
mand of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  re- 
sult then  was  all-weather  roads.  PAB's  slo- 
gan is  "Get  us  out  of  the  traffic  muddle." 
PAR  proposes  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
facts.  The  American  people,  following  an 
old  American  custom,  will  do  the  rest. 

The  men  who  are  Interested  In  PAR  know 
more  about  the  traffic  mess  than  anybody  In 
the  Nation.  They  have  the  best  theories  and 
the  best  solutions.  The  group  is  seeing  to  it 
that  the  magazines,  the  radio.  TV,  and  the 
newspapers  get  these  theories  around.  Large 
Industrial  organizations  are  distributing  pre- 
pared literature  In  massive  amounts.  The 
movement  out  of  Washington  is  spreading 
on  a  State  and  dty  basis. 

PAR  is.  of  course,  a  propaganda  outfit. 
Also,  the  men  who  are  spearheading  it  stand, 
generally,  to  profit  the  most  from  Improved 
hlghwaya  But  the  group  is  not  a  straw  or- 
ganization mouthing  platitudes.  It  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  organizations  of  widely 
and  wildly  divergent  views.  Obviously,  to 
make   iu   campaign   work,   many   yrytn   oX 


strong  and  mayhap  stubborn  character  bave 
had  to  get  together  and  give  a  little  and  taka 

a  little  for  the  common  good. 

For  Instance,  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation sits  side  by  side  with  the  American 
Trucking  Association  without  attendant 
bloodshed.  The  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
tion finds  common  ground  with  the  Asphalt 
Institute.  A  £>epartment  of  Commerce  sub- 
sidiary (the  Biireau  of  Public  Roads)  en- 
dorses a  project  in  which  the  Chamt>«r  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States — a  charter 
member — is  joined.  Certainly,  all  the  groups 
could  meet  in  conunon  assembly,  but  evi- 
dence Indicates  the  meetings  are  more  than 
token.  In  leas  than  a  year  two  groups  with- 
drew. 

The  brightest  jewel  in  the  organization's 
collection  of  public  eye  openers  is  a  thing 
called  sufficiency  ratings,  which  it  is  spon- 
soring. Sufficiency  ratings  were  bom  in  1940 
in  Arizona  and  are  a  near  foolproof  system 
for  pinpointing  a  highway's  deficiency.  A 
rating  is  nothing  more  than  a  report  card  on 
the  road  conditions  in  a  given  State. 

Highway  engineers  inspect  the  roads  and 
rate  them  on  safety,  service,  and  conditions. 
A  perfect  road,  if  such  there  be.  gets  100 
points.  When  a  State  has  been  rated,  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows  instantly  where  the 
urgency  Is  greatest.  A  sufficiency  rating  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  newspapers  makes  it 
dlfflc\ilt  for  any  politico  to  channel  money 
into  a  stretch  of  road  rated  at  78  points 
when  the  map  shows  clearly  important  areas 
where  the  ratings  are  48  or  81.  Sufficiency 
ratings  get  flrst  things  done  flrst  In  82 
States. 

And  getting  first  things  done  first  is  the 
answer  to  our  highway  troubles.  There  is 
jxwt  no  room  in  our  road  problems  for  the 
gratification  of  anybody's  whims. 

It's  going  to  be  a  long  battle,  a  costly  bat- 
tls,  but  still  a  familiar  battle.  It  isnt  the 
flrst  time  Americans  have  had  road  problems 
to  lick.  Once  it  was  forests,  rivers,  and  In- 
dians. Later  it  was  mud.  Today  it's  grow- 
ing pains.  And.  as  always,  the  reason  for 
victory  Is  the  same — the  country's  future. 


Jackson  Day  Banqael  Address  by  Hm. 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  OklaboMa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  KEtrrVCKX 

nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWl'l-ED  STATES 
Tti^sdav,  April  7,  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  eloquent 
and  timely  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kkkr]  at  the  Jackson  Day  banquet  In 
Springfield.  Mo.,  on  April  4,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

I  always  enjoy  coming  to  MissourL  It  Is 
a  pleasure  t<>  visit  with  so  many  fine  peo- 
ple who  have  been  such  good  friends  to  me. 
It  is  an  especial  joy  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
this  group  of  great  Mlssoiui  Democrats.  It 
makes  me  feel  as  though  I  were  in  Washing- 
ton and  that  the  election  of  1063  was  Just 
a  bad  dream. 

Being  in  Missouri,  however,  confirms  my 
belief  that  there  were  some  great  gains  as 
weU  as  some  grievous  losses  in  the  election 
last  faU.  One  of  the  outstanding  results  of 
that  election,  right  here  In  Missouri,  was 
your  acquisition  of  a  new  and  very  able  senior 
Senator,  my  distinguished  and  cherished 
Xriend.  TOm  Hxmmukm.    Also.  It  gave  Mis- 


souri aoBtethlng  dte  needed  very  badl^— 
soonethlng  sbs  was  entitled  to  under  the 
National  Constitution,  yet  something  ahe 
had  not  liad  for  a  long  time.  Tea,  the  Iftsa 
election  gave  Missouri  a  second  Dnlted  States 
Senator,  and  one  of  the  finest  ones  in  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Srnasr  SnsiNarow. 

Today,  no  State  is  more  ably  repreesnted 
In  the  United  States  Senste  than  Missouri. 
In  fact,  your  representation  in  the  Senate 
in  part  makes  up  for  what  you  dont  hava 
for  some  of  your  congressional  districts.  In- 
eluding  the  one  in  which  we  meet  toolght. 
Of  course.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  former 
United  States  Senator,  James  Kem.  Is  mlsssd 
in  Washington.  He  Is  sorely  missed  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCabtht.  Tou  know,  in  his 
prolonged  and  vitriolic  fight.  McCabtht  was 
able  to  muster  only  13  votes  sgalnst  the  eon- 
flrmatlon  of  Charles  Bohlen  as  Ambassador 
to  Russia.  But  if  Kilroy  had  been  there— 
I  mean  If  Kem  had  been  there.  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  had  14  votes. 

The  McCarthy-led  battle  against  the  Boh- 
len confirmation  was  not  only  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  President  Elsenhower  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  but  Is  a  glaring  es- 
emple  of  the  political  bickering  and  lack  of 
unity  which  the  people  must  expect  from 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship In  the  present  Congress. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  was  the 
year  of  great  Republican  promises.  But  now 
repudiation  has  set  In.  The  Republicans 
have  not  yet  repudiated  aU  of  their  promises, 
but  the  year  is  young — and  they  are  so  vlg- 
oroiu.  I  predict  that  1953  will  go  down  In 
history  as  the  year  of  the  great  repudiation. 
It  will,  also,  long  be  remembered  ss  the  year 
in  which  a  new  high  was  achieved  In  the 
eating  of  political  crow. 

In  IMS,  the  Republican  Party  and  Dewey 
were  very  cocksure  of  winning  the  election. 
But,  boy,  oh  boy,  did  they  eat  crow.  And 
who  served  it  to  them?  None  other  than 
that  stouthearted  man  from  Mlssourt.  Barry 
8.  Triunan. 

Now.  in  1953,  they  are  having  to  eat  even 
more  crow  because  of  their  political  promisee 
of  last  year  which  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  fulflU.  The  crow  they  are  eating 
this  year  is  even  less  digestible  than  what 
they  had  in  1948.  In  fact,  it  has  already 
given  them  a  bad  case  of  political  indiges- 
tion— and  the  American  people  the  heart- 
burns. 

First,  these  Republicans  were  going  to  re- 
duce taxes.  The  crow  they  are  swallowing 
on  this  issue  U  very  distastefxil  indeed. 
Whatever  I  would  say  about  this  could  not 
possibly  equal  what  the  Republican  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  aiul  Means  Commit- 
tee has  already  said.  In  a  bitter  blast,  be 
accused  the  Republicans  of  gaining  office  un- 
der false  pretenses.  Then  he  proved  it  on 
them.  He  declared  that  "every  candidate  for 
Federal  office  promised  to  give  the  people.  If 
elected,  a  tax  reduction."  With  obvious  Jus- 
tification, he  then  added,  "I  feel  that  the 
failure  to  carry  out  such  a  pledge  as  this 
is  unfair,  dishonest,  and  getting  office  under 
false  pretenses.  It  is  considered  a  crime  for 
a  person  to  buy  a  vote  with  money,  but  what 
shall  ws  call  it  if  a  candidate  gains  office 
by  making  promises  that  are  not  fulfilled?" 

Of  coxirse,  the  Democrats  in  ttie  last  Con- 
gress had  already  made  provision  for  tax  re- 
ductions. Within  the  next  12  months,  under 
provisions  of  the  law  which  we  passed,  ex- 
cess profits  taxes  will  terminate,  individual 
Income  taxes  will  be  reduced  approximately 
10  percent,  corporate  taxes  wlU  be  reduced, 
as  will  certain  excise  taxes. 

Tes,  they  pnxnised  to  reduce  taxes,  but  I 
predict  that  the  Republican  leadership  will 
insist  on  ths  extension  or  Increase  of  taxes 
before  it  asks  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  be- 
low the  reductions  written  into  the  law  by 
the  last  Democratic  Congress. 

The  Republicans  also  promised  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  And  wlU  they  eat  crow 
before  that  happy  day  comes? 


Mark  my  word,  the  cash  deficit  In  the 
budget  will  be  greater  in  the  flrst  fuU  fiscal 
year  of  this  administration  than  the  com- 
bined deficit  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years — and. 
In  order  that  we  may  continue  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I  remind  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  last  7  years,  including  the 
one  ending  June  30  this  year,  will  actually 
show  an  overaU  surplus  of  income  over  ex- 
penditures. 

The  worst  pill  which  many  BepubUcan 
congressional  leaders  have  had  to  swallow 
was  in  connection  with  the  false  accusations 
which  they  have  made  for  years  against 
President  Roosevelt  at  Talta.  One  of  their 
main  battle  cries  had  l>een  giving  voice  to 
their  fury  against  the  Yslta  agreement  and 
then  President  Eliienhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  asked  the  Oc-ngress  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  resolution  dealing  with  the  Talta 
agreement.  To  the  amazement  of  Republi- 
can leaders  in  Congress,  the  resolution  was  a 
caustic  condemnation  of  Soviet  Russia  for 
enslaving  people  in  other  nations.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  at  Talta.  Despite  the 
fact  early  approval  by  the  entire  Congress 
was  urged  for  its  effect  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, this  resolution  has  so  far  been  pigeon- 
holed by  the  Republican  leadership. 

President  Elsenhower  then  nominated 
Bohlen  as  Ambassador  to  Russia,  whereupon 
the  full  fury  of  the  anger  of  some  Republi- 
can leaders  descended  on  htm,  because  he, 
Bohlen,  had  the  ooursge  to  declare  the  truth 
about  the  Talta  agreeoMnt.  He,  as  well  as 
Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  made  it  plain  that 
the  so-called  evils  complained  of,  after  Yalta, 
had  resulted  from  violations  of  the  agree- 
ment by  Russia — not  from  anything  Roose- 
velt did  or  agreed  to  In  the  Yalta  agreement. 

While  Republican  Senators  were  partaking 
of  this  parVU;ular  batch  of  crow,  they  finally 
got  around  to  where  they  were  telling  the 
truth  about  each  other.  McCastht,  Dixk- 
SXM.  and  some  others,  scathingly  assailed 
Bohlen.  Then  Republican  Senator  Tobet, 
In  a  truthful  moment,  exploded  with  the 
sssertlon  thst  some  of  his  Republican  sena- 
torial colleagues  were  "unworthy  to  tie  the 
Bboelaoes  of  either  Acheson  or  Bohlen." 

Senator  McCabtht  in  a  frenzy  of  opposi- 
tion accused  Bohlen  of  being  disloyal.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  of  being  a  Uar,  and  President 
Elsenhower  of  being  ignorant.  Whereupon 
Senator  Kmowland,  Republican  policy  chair- 
man. In  anguish,  exclaimed:  "If  we  have  so 
destroyed  confidence  in  the  men  who  have 
been  selected  to  hold  high  places  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  God  help 
us."  He  said:  "Oo<l  help  us  if  that  is  the 
basis  upon  which  ve  have  to  operate." 

You  know.  I  ca:i  remember  just  a  few 
months  ago.  when  Senator  Knowijutd  and 
the  entire  Republican  leadership  claimed 
that  If  oxir  country  were  to  survive,  the 
Republicans  would  have  to  save  It  from  the 
Democrats.  Now.  In  desperation,  he  calls 
upon  Ood  to  save  the  country  from  the 
BepubUcans. 

In  this  effort,  I  might  say.  he  is  fortified 
by  the  prayers  of  more  and  more  millions  of 
Americans. 

Talk  about  eating  crow.  You  remember 
that  during  the  cfimpaign,  the  Republican 
leaders  were  claiming  that  they  would  cut 
the  defense  budget  by  amounts  ranging  from 
seven  and  one-half  to  twenty  bilUon  dollars. 
Well.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  the  other 
day  it  couldn't  be  cut  at  all. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  the  RepubUcan 
leadership  demand<^d  the  resignation  of  a 
Democratic  NatlomU  Chairman  because  he 
had  collected  a  •1.3:<0  law  fee  after  he  became 
chairman,  for  services  rendered  before  he 
.vent  into  office. 
.  They  are  eating  a  large  order  of  crow  oo 
that  deal.  They  liave  lost  two  chairmen 
since  then.  It  hasn't  been  a  week  sines  their 
latest  national  chairman  was  ordered  shipped 
back  to  Kansas. 

Now,  I  love  the  State  of  Kansas,  It  Is 
Oklahoma's  neighb<jr  and  Missouri's  neigh- 


bor. The  last  time  I  wee  In  MlsKrarl.  tt  was 
at  Kansas  City,  and  I  got  caught  In  the 
traSc  Jam  created  by  Missouri  Democrats 
coming  home  and  Kansas  Republicans  going 
to  Washington. 

Now.  1  dont  know  whether  the  building 
the  RepubUcan  national  chairman  helped 
sell  to  the  State  already  belonged  to  Kansas 
or  not.  I  dont  know  whether  he  was  a 
lobbyist  or  a  10-percenter  or  not.  I  do  know 
that  President  Eisenhower  caUed  his  resig- 
nation a  wise  decision. 

One  might  think  there  isn't  any  crow  left 
for  them  to  eat.  But  there  is.  Representa- 
tive VxLSx,  Republican  of  Illinois,  chairman 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, not  only  has  had  a  pretty  bad  batch 
of  crow  infUcted  upon  his  digestive  organs, 
but  other  portions  of  his  political  anatomy 
have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  buzx- 
saw.  In  an  ungxiarded  moment  of  over- 
enthtislasm,  he  told  a  radio  audience  that  his 
committee  might  even  Investigate  un-Amert- 
canism  in  the  churches  of  our  country.  The 
violent  reaction  to  this  un-American  threat 
was  so  great  that  4  days  later  he  stated.  "I 
never  did  propose  an  investigation  of  the 
clergy,  or  an  Investigation  of  the  church." 

During  the  campaign.  General  Eisenhower 
himself  (and  I  believe  sincerely)  told  the 
farmers  that  he  not  only  would  stand  be- 
hind the  present  90  percent  parity  laws — 
passed,  let  me  add,  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
over  Republican  opposition — but  the  general 
also  said  he  would  aim  at  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Now,  Secretary  Benson  somewhat  scom- 
fuUy  refers  to  the  present  law  as  the  "rigid 
system  of  price  supports,"  and,  after  being 
pressed  into  extending  dairy  supports  for 
another  year  at  90  percent  of  parity,  he 
warned  that  It  was  only  a  temporary  measure 
until  the  dairy  farmers  could  get  their  own 
bams  In  order.  Apparently,  Republican 
leaders.  In  spite  of  the  President's  wishes, 
are  going  to  make  their  price  supports  very 
flezible — maybe  as  flexible  as  their  campaign 
promises.  Farm  prices  are  generally  13  to 
15  percent  less  today  than  they  were  a  year 
ago— yet  the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  buys 
has  decreased  less  than  1  percent,  if  any. 
So,  the  farmer  is  caxight  in  the  squeeze 
with  the  percent  of  Income  he  keeps,  or  his 
net  percentage,  at  a   15-year  low. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  these  danger  signs,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Insists  that  only  an 
undue  disaster  would  justify  any  positive 
action  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  price 
supports.  We  all  know  that  unless  the  agri- 
cultural decline  can  be  halted,  the  country 
win  be  threatened  with  a  full-scale  depres- 
sion. So,  it's  to  the  tntoest — the  vital  in- 
terest of  both  the  fanners  and  the  consum- 
ers and  the  entire  Nation — that  farm  prices 
be  Improved  and  stabilised;  that  price  sup- 
ports be  Improved  and  kept  to  guarantee 
adequate  production,  at  profitable  prices  for 
the  producer  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

But.  ss  they  say  about  the  weather,  Mr. 
Benson  continues  to  talk  about  farm  prices, 
yet  he  does  nothing.  He  says  everything  1^ 
going  to  be  aU  right;  let  natxire  take  Its 
course.  On  March  7.  for  example,  the  day  he 
announced  that  his  very  presence  In  office 
for  30  dsys  had  checked  the  decUne  of  cattle 
prices,  the  United  Press  contradicted  him  by 
saying:  "Further  downturns  In  wholesale 
beef  influenced  weakness  In  cattle  prices, 
which  sank  to  a  new  low  level  for  the  season." 
The  very  latest  report  Crom  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  beef  cattle  dropped  an- 
other $1  per  100  panods  In  the  prevloas  week. 

It  Is  crystal  deer  that  the  tndeelslon  of 
the  Secretary,  his  outrtgfat  apposition  to  ade- 
quate farm  supports,  hammers  farm  prices 
down  when  they  should  be  Increased.  Both 
domestic  and  foreign  purchasers  buy  only 
as  required  In  the  hope  of  getting  lower  and 
lower  prices,  and  apcculatan  zeep  proflt  by 
driving  j;»loee  even  lower. 


The  Secretary  has  said  that  we  wotdd  have 
to  have  price  supports  for  everything  or 
nothing.  Of  course,  he  doesnt  want  It  on 
everything  and  therefore  I  must  conclude 
Secretary  Benson  does  not  want  any  price 
supports,  period. 

Just  the  other  day  the  new  Secertary  called 
a  press  conference  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. He  confirmed  what  I  have  been  sus- 
pecting aU  the  time.  He  somewhat  boast- 
fully declared  that  there  is  not  now  and 
will  not  be  a  "Benson  farm  program."  This 
is  the  statement  of  the  new  Secretary  from 
the  Republican  Party  which,  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  approving  90  percent  and  prom- 
ising 100  percent  of  parity. 

Now.  Senator  BamcES,  Republican  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  tells  the 
farmers  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  He  prom- 
ises them  that  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right  because  he  is  going  to  launch  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  preceding  Democratic  ag- 
ricultural operation.  And  he  promises  them 
for  the  future  that  he  will  help  restore  the 
devastating  flexible  price  supports  of  the 
Aiken  farm  bill  passed  by  the  Republican 
80th  Congress. 

We  all  know  that  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, American  farmers  achieved  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  That  prosperity  was  made  possi- 
ble because  of  definite  and  specific  farm 
programs.  Those  programs  hsve  been  weak- 
ened because  of  the  evident  opposition  to 
them  from  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Republican  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress. If  that  opposition  is  continued  and 
made  effective,  American  agrtcultvire  will  be 
bled  into  economic  Ulneas,  depression,  and 
poverty. 

The  total  lack  of  understanding  of  this 
problem  is  Ulustrated  as  follows:  Two  years 
ago,  when  consximers  were  complaining 
about  the  price  of  food  being  too  high, 
Senator  Tatt  recommended  that  they  eat  lees 
and  less  until  they  forced  the  prices  down. 
Now,  with  a  growing  surplus  of  food.  Secre- 
tary Benson  tells  the  American  people  to 
eat  more  and  more  luitil  they  have  turned 
an  abundance  Into  a  scarcity  and  thereby 
save  the  farmers  by  changing  low  prices  into 
high  prices. 

Now  RepubUcan  leaden  continue  to  prom- 
ise to  cut  the  nondefense  budget,  but,  at 
the  very  same  time,  they  do  that  which  wUl 
Increase  It,  instead  of  reducing  it. 

You  wiU  remember  last  fall  that  they  re- 
peatedly declared  they  could  reduce  the 
nondefense  budget  up  to  |2<4  bUUon  a  year. 
And.  just  recently.  Senator  Tarr  repeated 
that  this  Congress  would  deflnltely  reduce 
It  by  $2  "4  billion.  Now.  no  one  woxild 
favor  this  more  than  I  if  It  could  be  done 
economically  and  safely.  But  I  confidently 
predict  that  it  cannot  and  wlU  not  be  done. 
Why?  Because  the  BepubUcan  leadership 
has  already  set  In  motion  certain  events 
which  wlU  result  in  an  increase  in  our  non- 
defense  budget  of  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  billion  dollars  a  year.  At  the  peak  of 
the  effort  of  financing  World  War  n  the  aver- 
age interest  on  the  pubUc  debt  was  less  than 
2  percent  per  year. 

Now  long-term  Government  bonds  In  the 
open  market  have  been  forced  down  below 
par  to  an  extent  where  they  yield  almost 
8  percent.  This  has  iiappened  l}ecause  the 
present  administration  has  promised  higher 
Interest  rates  on  Oovemment  bonds,  and 
I  predict  that  within  the  next  12  to  15 
months,  the  United  States  Treasury  wUl 
be  offering  long-term  Ooremment  bonds  to 
yield  a  minimum  of  8<4  percent  or  more. 
That  will  Increase  tlie  annoal  Interest  coat 
on  our  present  Indebtedness  more  than  f3^ 
bUllon  per  year. 

Thus,  by  this  one  p<Aley  alone,  the  Bepub- 
llcns  increase  the  cost  of  our  nondefense 
budget  by  a  greater  amount  than  they  have 
ever  promised  to  reduce  it — no  part  of  srtaleli 
promlae  has  yet  been  kepC  What  a  dish  of 
crow  for  them — and  whsit  a  mmm  «f  pottage 
2flr  tba 
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It  woiild  b«  tragic  enough  if  tbe  effect 
of  tbls  one  action  were  limited  to  the  In. 
creaae  In  the  cost  of  our  nondefense  budget, 
but  it  will  also  Increase  the  cost  to  every 
American  dtiaen  and  homeowner  and  ccw- 
poration  and  town  and  county  and  State 
that  now  owes,  or  which  hereafter  borrows 
money. 

The  one  group  with  reference  to  which 
the  sepublicans  have  not  had  to  eat  crow 
is  lal^r.  They  promised  the  workers  exactly 
nothing.  Thus  far  they  have  given  them  Just 
that. 

I  believe  President  Eisenhower  was  sincere 
when  be  told  the  American  farmers  that  be 
wouM  try  to  secure  legislation  for  them  that 
would  not  only  protect  them  in  the  present 
program  of  90  percent  of  parity  for  basic 
farm  commodities,  but  that  he  would  per- 
sonally favor  100  percent  of  parity.  It  Is, 
however,  now  evident  to  our  farmers  every- 
where that  the  only  possible  way  they  can 
get  the  farm  program  promised  them  by 
Elsenhower^  during  his  teroa  m  Prcfildent.  is 
to^9Ct  a  Democratic  Congress  in  1954.  "^  ~ 
I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
sincere  when  he  told  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
,cans,  not  now  covered  by  social  security, 
^that  he  would  favor  expansion  of  the  pro- 
"l  gram  to  include  them.  But,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Congress  has  made  it  defi- 
nite and  clear  to  these  millions  of  worthy 
Americans  that  the  only  way  this  can  pos- 
sibly become  a  reality  during  Elsenhower's 
term  as  President  is  to  elect  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  1054. 

I  bellieve  that  President  Elsenhower  was 
sincere  in  his  proposal  to  develop  greater 
national  security  by  an  adequate  defense 
program  of  our  own  and  more  effective  co- 
operation with  our  allies.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  only  way 
these  objectives  can  be  guaranteed  during 
Elsenhower's  term  as  President  Is  for  the 
American  people  to  elect  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  1954. 

Of  coiirse,  the  leadership  of  the  present 
Republican  Congress  points  with  great  pride 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  conducting  more 
investigations  than  any  other  Congress  in 
oup  history.  Did  you  know  that  to  date 
they  have  done  more  investigating  and  less 
legislating  than  any  other  United  States 
Congress  of  recent  years?  Today  more  effort 
is  being  made  by  Republican  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  tear  down  the  past  than  to 
build  up  the  futiu-e. 

Maybe  they  think  they  can  reduce  taxes 
by  investigating  the  past.  Maybe  they 
think  they  can  balance  the  budget  today  by 
investigating  alleged  mistakes  of  yesterday. 
Maybe  they  think  they  can  build  a  greater 
foreign  policy  for  today  and  tomorrow  by 
continuing  to  investigate  the  past.  This 
must  be  true  for  they  seem  to  be  as  unaware 
of  their  promises  for  the  future  as  they  are 
indifferent  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  united 
America  to  face  and  meet  the  grave  dangers 
of  today — and  the  threat  of  graver  dangers 
of  tomorrow. 
I   ask   them,   tonight,   whose   purpose   is 

served   when   Americans   fight  Americans 

and  create  chasms  of  division  on  the  all- 
imjxtrtant  questions  of  national  security  and 
national  defense? 

They  ignore  the  plain  fact  that  Russians 
do  not  have  to  weaken  an  American  Secre- 
tary of  State — be  he  Democrat  or  Reput>ii- 
can — so  long  as  Americans  do  it  for  them. 

They  seem  to  be  equally  unaware  that 
R\uslans  do  not  have  to  humiliate  and  im- 
pair the  usefulness  of  an  Axnerlcan  Ambassa- 
dor to  Moscow  so  long  as  powerf\U  American 
leaders  do  It  for  them. 

Russia,  today,  has  achieved  a  terrible 
unity.  It  is  the  unity  of  chains  and  slavery, 
but  it  makes  Russia  powerful  and  dangerous. 
We  know  that  the  unity  at  free  men  is 
more  powerful  than  the  enforced  unity  of 
slavery,  but  free  men  must  first  achieve 
unity  in  order  to  buUd  the  strength  which 
wiU  guarantee  the  security  of  our  blessed 
country.    I  am  proud  to  say  the  Demooratio 


membership  of  the  Congress  has  pledged  • 
Republican  President  their  united  support 
in  achieving;  this  objective.  What  a  pillar 
of  strength  it  would  be  to  him  if  Republl< 
can  leaders  would  do  the  same. 

With  the  (constant  danger  of  R\issian  ag- 
gression staring  us  in  the  face,  we  know  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  our  best  In  con- 
tinuing to  improve  the  responsible  coopera- 
tion between  free  nations  which  will  give 
us  a  greater  collective  strength  In  the  face 
of  the  awful  threat  of  Russian  conquest. 

The  Demccratic  membership  of  Congress 
has  also  pledged  a  Republican  President 
their  united  support  in  actileving  this  ob- 
jective. 

Oh,  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  would 
permit  themselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  seciuity  by  the  present  so-called 
peace  offensive  from  the  Kremlin.  But  I  re- 
mind you  that  it  was  the  voice  from  the 
same  Kremlin  3  long  years  ago  that  stig- 
gested  negotiations  for  an  armistice  in 
Korea|^  Yet,  it  was  the  same  voice  from  tbe 
same  Kremlin  tBai  has  vetoed  those  negoti- 
ations each  time  that  a  possible  settlement 
was  in  sight. 

It  was  tike  same  vc^ce  from  the  same 
Kremlin  that  Just  recently  directed  the 
brutal  shooting  down  of  American  and 
British  planes  by  Russian  war  planes  in  our 
allied  territory. 

It  was  tlie  same  voice  from  tbe  same 
Kremlin  that  has  prevented  peace  in  Austria, 
or  honorable  unification  for  Germany. 

It  was  the  same  voice  from  the  same 
Kremlin  that  has  Issued  the  orders  in  viola- 
tion of  previous  pledged  agreemenU  that 
have  resulted  In  enslaving  tens  of  millions 
of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  the  same  voice  from  the  same 
Kremlin  that  has  sought  to  destroy  religious 
freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  tbe  same  voice  from  the  same 
Kremlin  which  set  in  motion  the  scourge  of 
terror  of  ant  l-Semltlsm. 

It  was  the  same  voice  from  the  same 
Kremlin  which  has  spewed  forth  the  false 
charges  that  American  Armed  Forces  have 
Inflicted  germ  warfare  upon  defenseless  peo- 
ples. 

It  is  the  same  voice  from  the  same  Krem- 
lin which  even  now  continues  to  thunder 
slanderous  accusations  that  the  American 
people  are  bloody  aggressors,  imperialists,  and 
warmongers.  Even  today  thoee  lies  are  be- 
ing constantly  repeated  and  paraded  in  every 
home  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln  that  has  a 
radio  connected  to,  or  which  receives  a  news- 
paper from  Moscow. 

Lest  we  be  deluded  by  these  so-called  peace 
feelers,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  stem 
warning  of  the  words  of  none  other  than 
Joeeph  Stalin,  himself.    I  quote: 

"Treaties  embodying  fresh  groupings  of 
forces  with  an  eye  to  war  are  termed  'peace 
treaties.'  The  signing  of  them  is  always  ef- 
fected to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipings 
of  'peaceful  alliances.'  Our  preparations  for 
a  war  are  conducted  under  cover  ot  paeans  to 
peace." 

(In  Stalin's  blueprint,  war  between  Russia 
and  the  capitalistic  world  is  ineviUble:  the 
only  thing  left  to  chance  is  the  actual  date 
of  hostilities.) 

I  again  quote  his  words: 

"As  Lenin  has  said,  a  terrible  dash  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  the  capltalistio 
sUtes  must  inevitably  occur. 

"We  may  consider  that  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  the  decisive  struggle  when  all  the  class 
forces  arrayed  against  us  are  In  a  state  of 
confusion:  when  all  are  sufficiently  embroUed 
with  each  other  and  have  been  sufficiently 
weakened  in  combata;  when  all  the  vacil- 
lating elements  have  exposed  themselvea  be- 
fore the  peo]>le  and  paraded  their  uttv 
bankruptcy. 

"Always  we  have  a  clear  and  precise  aim 
toward  which  we  strive,  for  one  of  the  great 
merita  of  cominimism  is  that  nothing  is  left 
to  chance." 


Americans  must  never  forget  the  solemn 
warning  of  those  words.  We  must  remem- 
ber  their  ominous  threat  as  we  read  or  hear 
Rtuslan  overtures  for  peace. 

If  America  is  to  be  certain  of  security,  or 
even  survival,  we  must  never  forget  that 
though  Riusian  tactics  may  change;  thsir 
objectives  do  not. 

The  great  Roosevelt  once  said:  "We  hava 
a  rendezvous  with  destiny."  We  must  not 
be  detoured  by  defeatism,  rtlsnenslnn.  or  dis- 
unity at  home. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  b«  s«« 
duced  from  the  high  road  which  alone  leads 
to  that  rendezvous  by  the  cunning  lies  and 
deceit  of  the  miost  diabolical  snemy  whioh 
our  Nation,  or  any  nation,  in  our  dvUlaa- 
tlon  has  ever  known. 

As  Democrata  we  wUl  oontinua  to  make 
our  party  the  most  uaeftd  vehicle  whereby 
America  can  reach  that  destiny. 

As  Americans  we  shall  work  without  oeas- 
Ing  to  make  cerUiln  that  ovu  blesssd  ootutrr 
keeps  that  rendezvous. 


A1811 


Oi  CapHol  HUl  With  Seaator  Tovaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UWH»D  STATIB 
Tuetdaw.  AprU  7,  1953 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  weekly 
news  report,  which  this  week  deals  with 
farm -price  supports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRB,  as  follows: 
Oh  CArrroL  Hnx  With  Bsmatds  Totnto— A 

PnaOHAI.  RSPOKT  TO  TBB  PBOn.E  OT  NOBTH 

Dakota 

There  is  a  determined  campaign  being 
waged  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
United  States  In  behalf  of  flexible  price  sup- 
porta.  Proponents  of  flexible  supporta 
*  (which  would  result  In  lower  supfibrt  prices 
and  lower  cash  prices)  would  eliminate  mar- 
ginal producers.  The  elimination  of  some 
marginal  producers  would  be  desh^ble  If  It 
did  not  eliminate  the  farm  war  veteran  and 
the  average  small  producer.  Lower  supporta 
certainly  would  not  eliminate  the  extremely 
large  producer  as  his  cost  of  production  per 
bushel  Is  very  low.  The  farm  war  veteran 
and  the  average  young  farmer  are  small  pro- 
ducers. Their  late  start  In  farming  since 
World  War  n  has  not  enabled  them  to  secure 
all  of  the  costly  equipment  and  livestock 
necessary  for  efllclent,  low-cost  operation. 
Most  of  them  are  still  quite  heavily  in  debt. 

Lower  prices  could  well  ellminata  a  large 
percentage  of  the  farm  vetaraiu  and  other 
young  men  in  the  farming  business.  The 
small  farmer  Is  the  bulwark  of  American 
democracy.  Communism  has  made  its  great- 
est progress  in  nations  where  farm  produc- 
tion and  farm  lands  are  controlled  by  a  few 
individuals. 

There  has  been  considerable  publicity  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotmenta  and  quotas  for  the  crop  year  1954. 
There  will  be  a  sirable  carryover  of  860  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  as  of  July  l,  1953. 
With  dry  weather  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
wheat-producing  area  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Canadian  border  and  beyond,  this 
temporary  surplus  may  soon  be  wiped  out. 
A  carryover  considered  sufficient  In  normal 
times  would  not  and  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  our  defense  officials.  Judging 
from  a  recent  meeting  of  top-level  Qovem- 
ment  officials,  which  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend,   the   general    sentiment   was   against 


wheat  acreage  sllotmento  and  quotas  for 
1064.  If  a  oompletaly  Batlsfactory  peace  set- 
tlement can  be  reached  with  the  Communist 
nations  in  the  near  fur.u;-e — and  that  seems 
unlikely — then  curtailment  of  production 
may  be  necessary. 

Those  who  favor  flexible  supporta  sincerely 
believe  that  under  sueb  a  program  there  is 
lees  chanos  that  wheat  acreage  allotments 
and  quotas  would  be  necessary.  The  record 
does  not  bear  out  this  contention.  The  only 
years  we  in  the  spring  wheat  area  have  had 
either  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allot- 
menU.  or  both,  were  for  crop  years  1938 
throuffh  1943  and  also  In  1950.  Drirlng  most 
of  these  yecuv  we  had  flexible  supporta  rang- 
ing from  62  to  75  percent  of  parity  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  The  supoort  level 
for  wheat  in  crop  year  1988  was  83  percent 
of  parity.  In  1939  It  wiis  55  percent  of  piulty. 
and  In  1940  It  was  57  percent  of  parity.  An 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938 
provided  for  85  percent  supporta  on  wheat  for 
crop  years  1941  througli  1943.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  90  percent  wartime  supporta. 
p;>xlble  rupporta  are  not  new.  Tbe  lower 
level  flexible  supporta,  or  no  supporta  at  all, 
during  the  period  from  1930  through  1940 
neither  provided  adequate  stability  for  agri- 
culture nor  did  they  ellminata  production 
controls. 

High-level,  rigid  supporta  for  commodities 
which  are  perishable  and  for  which  there  is 
no  way  of  controlling  production  have  led 
to  trouble  and  could  do  so  again.  The  pota- 
to price  support  progr«m  Is  a  good  example. 
There  Is  danger  that  the  buttar  price  support 
program,  as  presently  operated,  will  lead  in 
the  same  direction.  I  believe  a  better  way 
can  be  found  to  protect  dairy  producers.  On 
the  domestic  market  we  have  an  unxisuai 
competitive  sltuaUon  lietween  butter  prices 
and  oleomargarine  prlc-es  not  found  to  any 
great  extant  In  most  other  commodities.  As 
of  March  37.  1963,  oleomargarine  was  selling 
m  Washington.  D.  C,  for  27  centa  a  pound 
and  buttar  was  83  cents  a  pound. 

Ninety  percent  supporta  for  basic  farm 
comodlties  were  largely  responsible  in  the 
prevention  of  the  expected  depression  follow- 
ing World  War  H.  High-level  supporta  are 
necessary  now  more  than  ever  before  If  we 
are  to  avert  another  great  depression.  Un- 
fortunataly.  for  the  pftst  80  years  with  few 
exceptions,  there  has  been  little  farm  or 
other  prosperity  except  in  periods  of  war  or 
war  emergency.  A  wey  can  and  must  be 
found  to  have  prosperity  in  peacetime. 


Hope  for  the  Best  B«t  Prepare  for  the 
Worst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORCE  H.  BENDER 

9  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  1,  19S3 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  beware 
of  the  Russians  bearing  gifts.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  please  Amer- 
icans more  than  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Korea.  Peace  is  the  objective  of  our 
entire  policy;  peace  means  something 
mo.,  than  the  termination  of  fighting. 
It  means  an  end  to  tbe  atmosphere  of 
constant  world  tension,  to  the  endless 
series  of  incidents,  provocations,  name- 
calling  orgies  in  the  Communlst-con« 
trolled  press,  in  the  debates  of  the  U.  N., 
and  the  regular  puppet-pulling  perform- 
ances put  on  three  times  a  week  at  the 
Kremlin  marionette  show.  -^^  ..  . 


We  are  happy  at  the  prospect  of 
peace.  But  let  us  not  go  overboard  on 
an  enthusiasm  which  may  be  dashed 
to  the  ground  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a 
year  by  some  new  outrage.  Malenkov 
is  still  a  Communist.  He  is  still  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Marx-Lenin-Stalin  school  of 
thought,  which  places  the  world  revo- 
lution at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 

If  any  of  us  get  too  smug,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  pull  out  your  world  map. 
Look  at  the  changes  since  1939.  Most 
uf  Asia  and  central  Europe  is  marked 
in  red,  run  by  Moscow.  And  a  good  part 
of  the  rest  ought  to  be  colored  shocldng 
pink,  because  that  is  what  it  is.  So  let 
us  not  do  whrt  Moscow  expects  us  to 
do  this  time.  Let  us  keep  right  on  work- 
ing. Until  the  world  knows  what  is 
ahead,  we  have  got  to  be  caught  ready. 
This  time  we  must  not  be  caught  with 
our  plants  or  ouivplanes  down. 


Report  of  Special  Fe^kral  Grand  Jmy, 
Miani  DiristoB,  Soathera  District  of 
Florida 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATKERS 

or  rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Rboorb  two  articles  from 
the  Miami  Daily  News  relating  to  the 
final  repKirt  of  the  special  Pederal  grand 
Jury  impaneled  a  year  ago  in  the  Miami 
division  of  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida, which  deals  with  investigation  of 
crime  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  investigation.  This  newspaper  has 
been  most  courageous  and  vigorous  in 
f^hting  and  opposing  crime  and  cor- 
ruption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  re- 
lated newspaper  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record ,  as  follows: 

Cmaa  Pkobi:  Here  Mat  Havx  Sparkzd 
National  CXeaitdp 

(By  Rose  Mallory) 

There  Is  a  strong  coincidence  between  the 
cxirrent  nationwide  crackdown  on  notorious 
racket  figures  and  the  life  of  the  Just-con- 
cluded "ma  away"  Federal  grand  jury  in 
Miami. 

There  has  been  a  steep  upturn  In  nlove- 
mento  against  known  racketeers  through 
Income  tax  audita,  and  a  near  record  Is  be- 
ing set  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  the  rack- 
eteers fear  most — deportation. 

The  grand  Jury,  headed  by  McGregor 
Smith,  takes  no  credit. 

Some  of  the  cases  appear  to  Involve  years 
of  investigation. 

But  the  climax  was  reached  when  the 
Miami  Jurors  started  to  look  around  to  find 
out  why  there  wasnt  better  coordination 
between  the  various  enforcement  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government — Inunigratlon 
and  Naturalization,  Treasury  with  power  over 
income  tax  and  the  dope  racketa.  and  the 
FBL 

HtxviotTSLT  nonms 

Be  it  coincidence  or  design,  the  period  be- 
tween March  5, 1952.  when  the  Jury  met,  and 
March  10  (TusscUy).  106S.  when  It  Hied  Ita 
report,  saw  much  activity  against  aaan  who 


had  been  known  racketeers  and  had  been 
Immune  to  any  prosecution. 

Deportation  and  denaturalization  proceed- 
ings against  such  figures  as  Joe  Adonis,  Nick 
Delmar,  Meyer  Lansky,  and  others  have  been 
launched  since  the  Jury  went  into  ita  session 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  look  into  the  crime 
situation  for  an  expected  8-  or  4-day  period. 

The  expected  period  was  that  set  forth 
by  former  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath  when  he  called  special  grand  Juries 
into  session  in  several  parte  of  the  country 
to  Investigate  and  report  on  current  crime 
conditions. 

The  Miami  Jury.  In  ita  report  filed  3  days 
ago,  said  it  l>elleved  McGrath  was  using  the 
grand  Jury  as  a  smoke  screen  for  political 
purposes,  and  that  it  was  never  Intended 
that  any  information  wotild  be  presented  on 
which  to  make  anything  more  than  a  report 
that  organized  crime  did  not  exist  to  any 
extent. 

The  Miami  Federal  Jurors,  apparently  de- 
cided that  tampering  In  such  a  suspected 
manner  with  grand  Juries  was  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

Juries  in  other  cities  met  for  a  few  days 
each  and  filed  the  more  or  less  routine  re- 
porta. 

But  the  Miami  Jtirors  did  more. 

First,  they  Ignored  McGrath's  plans  and 
even  blistered  him  in  their  reporta. 

TAX  XECOIIDS  STtmiKD 

Then  they  went  to  work  on  the  racketeers. 
They  got  income-tax  records  on  tbe  known 
ones.  They  went  into  immigration  records. 
They  studied  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
to  see  why  prosecutions  seemed  slow  or 
delayed. 

During  the  period  the  deportation  and 
denaturalization  charges  were  brought. 

Internal  Revenue  men  are  auditing  In- 
comes. Tax  liens  already  have  been  filed 
against  Jack  Frledlander  and  Michael 
Spinella. 

It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  hoodlums 
with  whom  the  law  has  been  catehlng  up  in 
recent  months  were  on  a  list  of  59  given 
to  the  grand  Jury  by  the  Crime  Commission 
of  Greater  Malmi  to  aid  Jurors  in  their  In- 
vestigation. 

Whether  the  heat  generated  by  the  jury 
was  directly  responsible  is  debatable.  But 
likely  in  some  cases,  it  appears. 

roxnt  ciTco 

The  Jury  itself,  without  comment,  pointed 
out  in  ita  report  earlier  this  week  that  "de- 
portation or  denaturalization  proceedings 
have  been  Initiated  against  four  of  these 
individuals  since  our  inquiry  began." 

Sources  at  Internal  Revenue  said  today 
they  now  have  investigations  going  on  "sev- 
eral of  those  on  the  list."  The  sources 
added  that  "some  of  the  Investigations  were 
latinched  after  the  grand  Jury  and  the  list 
brought  the  hoodlums  to  their  attention." 

Many  of  the  cases  currently  In  tbe  tax 
mill  at  Internal  Revenue  Intelligence  Ofllces 
In  Miami,  the  sources  said,  were  given  pri- 
ority above  nonracketeer  tax  cases. 

"CHAIN    EXACTtOH" 

Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  operating  director  of 
the  Crime  Commission  of  Greater  Miami,  said 
today  he  feels  the  Jury's  probe,  in  addition 
to  local  ramifications,  possibly  has  started 
a  "chain  reaction  in  Federal  agencies  in 
other  parte  of  the  Nation." 

Sullivan  pointed  out  that  action  has  been 
taken  in  other  cities  against  hoodlums 
named  in  the  list  of  69.  He  cited  the  case 
of  Meyer  Lansky.  The  Attorney  General  on 
last  December  19  disclosed  in  Washington 
proceedings  had  been  launched  to  take  away 
his  citizenship. 

Sullivan  said  today  the  extraordinary  ae« 
eomplishment  of  the  Jury  was  of  such  value 
that  "I  feel  that  an  Investigative  Pederal 
grand  Jury  abould  be  called  Into  session  every 
fall.  We  are  going  to  have  gangsters  as  kmg 
as  w  hava  climsU  * 
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The  erlBM  dtrector  said  be  belleres  "one 
or  more  trained  Investigator-attorneys  from 
the  Attorney  General's  Offlce  In  Washington 
and  an  adequate  corps  of  aides  should  be 
assigned  to  It." 

PKUtAMXMT  KACKXTTESS 

The  men  on  the  list  of  58  were  described 
by  Sullivan  as  "all  major  permanent  figures 
In  the  rackets." 

Action  leading  to  deportation  proceedings 
has  been  Instituted  against  seven  men  on 
the  list  In  the  past  year.  They  are  Nick 
Delmar.  Jack  Friedlander,  Hy  Plncus,  Joe 
Adonls>  Meyer  Lansky,  Mlg  Rossn.  and 
Alfonse  PollzzL 

The  complete  list  of  59  Includes  these 
men  and  the  following:  Vincent  "Jimmy 
Blue  Eyes"  Alo;  Fred  Angersola.  alias  Fred 
King:  John  Angersola,  alias  John  King; 
Peter  Amsteln;  Joe  Baker,  alias  Joe  Zucker; 
Julie  Beck;  Julius  Beeman;  William  Bischoff, 
alias  Lefty  Clark;  Isador  Blumenfleld,  alias 
Kid  Oann;  Anthony  Carfano,  alias  Little 
Augle  Plsano:  Michael  "Trigger  Mike"  Cop- 
pola; Angelo  "Qyp"  DeCarlo;  James  DeFeo. 
alias  Jimmy  CaprL 

OTHXBS  ON  UST 

Irving  "Nig"  Devlne;  Joseph  DlCarlo;  Sam 
DlCarlo:  Gregory  Edward  "Bed"  More;  Sal- 
Tatore  Falcone;  Joseph  Frank;  Dave  Glass 
Joe  Ckxwh;  Blartln  Gullfoyle;  Willie  Harrts 
Samuel    "Cappy"    HoSman;    Jake    Lansky 
Eddie  Levlnson;   Herbert  "Pitsle"  Manheim 
Sammy    Mannar  Ino;     Joe     Massey;     James 
Maucerl;    Joe  "Honey  Boy"  MlUer;    Sammy 
••Oameboy"  Miller;  John  Nahas;  Artie  New- 
man;    Nigger    Nettle    Raymond,    alias    Nat 
Llnette;  Marco  'The  Uttle  Guy"  BegtnelU. 

Tax  OmciAi.  Sats  Jxtbt's  CHAa<3  Falsb 

NKWAKX.  N.  J..  March  12. — ^Tbe  coilector  of 
Internal  revenue  in  Newark  said  today  a 
statement  ot  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In  Miami 
that  gambler  Joe  Adonis'  tax  returns  had 
not  been  audited  from  1946  through  1951  Is 
apptu-ently  not  compatible  with  the  facts. 

The  special  grand  jury  said  Monday  in 
Miami  that  the  best  method  of  getting  crim- 
inals was  through  tax  returns  but  that  many 
of  the  most  notorious  Individuals  luivs  not 
been  checked  or  audited. 

A  most  outstanding  example,  the  grand 
jury  added,  was  Joe  £>oto,  alias  Joe  AfjnnVt. 
HI*  tax  returns,  the  Jury  said,  have  not  been 
audited  through  the  entire  6-year  period 
194<Mil.  inclusive. 

snc-naun  imcoics 

Tht  Jury  said  Adonis  does  not  file  his  re- 
t\ims  in  norlda.  but  the  income  he  reported 
In  1  year  was  in  six  &g\ires  and  was  substan- 
tial for  each  year  of  the  entire  i>erlod. 

Adonis,  now  serving  a  term  In  New  Jersey 
for  gambling,  had  made  bis  home  in  Fort 
Lee.  N.  J. 

Bruce  Lambert,  head  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau  for  New  Jersey,  said  these  state- 
ments from  the  Florida  grand  jury  were  ap- 
parently not  compatible  with  the  facta. 

He  said  his  offlce  could  not  give  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  tax  returns  of  Individ- 
uals nor  advertise  what  Investigations  were 
being  nuide.  Such  Information.  Lambert 
added,  could  only  be  supplied  to  proper  gov- 
ernmental and  Investigative  bodies. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  |{.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVZS 
Wednesday,  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
and  billions  alter  it  came  into  existence. 


RFC  Is  shutting  up  shop.  It  Is  leaving 
Just  in  tiine.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee investigation  launched  in  1951 
was  the  most  exciting  revelation  of  the 
scandals  of  the  Truman  administration. 
Out  of  RFC  there  emerged  minks,  Mis- 
souri manipulators,  and  monkey  busi- 
ness. In  the  last  week,  one  of  its  ex- 
aminers, whose  wife  came  up  with  a 
royal  mink,  was  convicted  of  perjury  in 
connection  with  his  testimony  on  RFC 
loans,  and  there  will  be  others  who  follow 
him  to  ti-ial. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  RFC  played 
an  important  and  valuable  role  in  the 
1930*s.  As  a  special  agency  (^larged 
with  helping  businesses  remain  afloat.  It 
did  good  work.  But  like  all  Federal  or- 
ganizations created  for  a  definite  single 
purpose,  it  tried  to  stay  in  business  long 
after  its  time  was  up.  The  convicted 
employee,  by  a  singular  stroke  of  good 
fortime.  was  given  a  job  with  one  of  the 
companies  which  he  had  O.  K.'d  for  a 
$10  million  loaq.  He  also  had  a  con- 
venient memory  for  details,  such  as  loans 
and  gifts  received  from  other  k>an 
applicants. 

One  employee  does  not  In  and  of  him- 
self make  an  agency  or  break  it.  But 
the  whole  thing  left  a  stench  in  Amer- 
ica's nostrils  that  smelled  all  the  way 
from  Washington  to  Independence,  Mo. 
So,  goodby  to  RFC— relatives,  friends, 
contributors. 


WclcMM  t*  t^  WatUMt«a  Pilgrimage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  tLUKOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday,  Aprti  1. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeA- 
er,  it  is  helpful  and  heartening  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  know  that 
again  this  springtime  there  is  to  be  a 
Washington  pilgrimage  as  a  recognition 
of  the  biisic  sources  of  our  Nation's  reli- 
gions heritage. 

The  niune  of  David  C.  Cook  was  known 
in  my  boyhood  and  young  manhood  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  the  era  of  the  Youth's 
Companion.  Qolden  Days,  and  Nick 
Carter,  the  youth  of  America  was  fur- 
nished in  one  of  the  David  C.  Cook  pub- 
Ucations  all  the  thrill  of  clean  adventure 
combined  with  the  thrill  of  clean  living 
with  religious  purpose. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  David  C.  Cook 
m,  as  president  of  the  Washington  Pil- 
grimage, carries  on.  Mr.  Cook  believes 
that  gooil  things  do  come  out  of  Wash- 
ington, that  an  underlying  nature  of  true 
goodness  finds  expression  in  our  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  that  Americans 
everywhfre  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
true  worth  of  our  national  life  and  af- 
fairs as  well  as  the  religious  basis  for 
our  demc>cratic  form  of  government 

In  this  spirit  the  annual  Washington 
Pilgrimage  has  become  an  institution  of 
strength  in  uniting  the  people  at  home 
with  thoiie  who  work  in  Washington  in 
the  great  work  with  a  purpose  o<  our  Re- 
public .  , 


The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Armstrong]  is  chairman 
of  the  congressional  committee  cooper- 
ating with  the  pilgrimage.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Prikst],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hats],  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan.  Ritxh 
Tbokpson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  story  of  the  Wash- 
ington Pilgrimage  as  given  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  by  Mr.  Cook: 

Some  yc«rs  ago.  a  man  and  his  wife  In 
Waahlngton  had  a  dream.  The  biMlneas  ct 
both  of  them  Is  public  relations.  They  ar« 
constantly  In  touch  with  prominent  people, 
arranging  conventions  and  proeraroa.  Bom 
of  their  deep  concern  for  the  reltgloiu  foun- 
dations of  our  country  was  the  belief  that 
perhaps  their  experience  would  enable  them 
to  make  a  unlqiie  contribution. 

They  saw  through  and  beyond  poUUcal 
Washington,  a  deeper,  finer,  Insplrlac.  ret^ 
glous  Waahlngton — a  shrine  where  the  mem- 
ories of  the  country's  greatest  momenta  rm\ 
be  refreshed  by  such  sights  as  our  Deelara- 
tkm  of  Independence,  our  CoDstltutloo,  our 
Bin  of  RlghU.  our  Gettysburg  Address.  Thslr 
dream  was  that  people  would  come  to  WMh- 
Ington  to  see  not  only  Its  beauty  but  the 
evidence  centered  there  of  the  character  that 
has  made  the  real  America. 

They  wanted  them  to  meet  top  men  in  our 
Government  typical  of  a  group  far  larger 
than  we  realise  whoee  religious  Ideals  ^mj 
life  are  among  the  greatest  assets  of  our 
country.  And  they  wanted  governntental 
Washington  to  feel  the  Impact.  It  would 
strengthen  and  enco\irage  those  who  carry 
their  religious  convictions  into  their  gov- 
ernmental activities.  It  would  be  an  educa- 
tion to  others.  This  couple.  Harold  ^nd 
Ruth  Dudley,  talked  over  this  ktoa  with  their 
friends. 

Tbose  friends  passed  it  on.  and  that  Is  how 
It  finally  came  about  that  without  the  spon- 
•orvhlp  of  any  religious  orfanisation.  th« 
first  Washington  pilgrimage  was  held  In  1S61. 
Everyone  paid  his  own  way.  TTaere  was  no 
profit  for  any  person  or  organlaaUoo.  It  was 
religious,  but  entirely  nonsectarlan.  Peo- 
ple came  from  many  faiths  and  many  States. 
They  were  so  Inspired  they  decided  to  repeat 
It  In  1063.  After  the  seoond  (rtlgrlmage,  the 
pilgrims  decided  that  here  was  something  so 
valuable  it  must  be  continued  so  thst  many 
more  could  share  the  experience. 

That  is  why  the  pilgrims  of  1961  and  1953 
are  arranging  for  and  Inviting  their  friends 
to  participate  in  the  1963  Washington  pM- 
grlmage  to  be  held  FMday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday,  May  1.  3.  and  3,  with  a  preliminary 
get-acqvialnted  reception  Thursday  evening. 
AprU  30.  *  .. 
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Hie  Late  Robert  Ht  U  FoOette,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORCE   - 

OP  oxoacia  ' 

W  THE  SENATB  OF  THK  UNIT1SD  BTATES 

Monday.  April  6. 1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoho  a  poem  en- 
titled "On  the  Death  of  Robert  M.  La 
FoUette,  Jr.,"  written  by  Hon.  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  formerly  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  who  was  weU  acquainted  with 
the  late  Senator  Robert  M  La  Follette, 
Jr.   Mr.  Lucas  served  In  the  Senate  with 


Senator  La  FoUette,  knew  him  wen,  and 
sincerely  and  highly  esteemed  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 


Dm  twb  Dbath  or  Roman  If.  La  Follbtts,  Jb. 
His  tragic  death  leaves  void  In  space. 
A  gentle  soul  of  noble  race. 
And,  now,  he  sleepe  Ic  sacred  soil; 
His  work  is  o'er — no  strife,  no  toU. 

Few  men  liave  scaled  such  rugged  heights. 
With     shining     spears     through     sleepless 

nights: 
Few  men  have  walked  the  ancient  floor. 
Without  a  key  to  every  docu*. 

FUIed  with  faith  In  the  common  man. 
Fighting  with  truth  lor  freedom's  land. 
Bravely  he  stood  for  landmarks  old. 
And  progress,  too.  as  time  unfcdds. 

In  yonder  shroud  his  Ufeleas  frame 
Retxirns  to  dust,  from  whence  It  came — 
To  him  has  come  eternal  rest. 
In  earthy  garb,  so  cold  but  blest. 

His  fleeting  soul  with  wings  on  high 
Comes  winding  hom«!  through  distant  sky. 
Ob  God.  caress  the  tiisrs  that  flow 
Ttom  thoee  who  loved  him  here  below. 


Secrecy  e(  FBI  Filet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  MXAWsas 

IN  TBS  SKNATK  OF  THS  UmTSD  STATIS 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  interview 
enUUed  "What  and  Why  of  the  FUes," 
which  was  given  by  Hon.  Herbert 
Brownell.  Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  Newsweek  magazine, 
and  which  was  puUished  in  its  issue  of 
AprU  6.  1953. 

I  think  the  totervlew  contains  very 
useful  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKD.  as  follows: 

What  shb  Wht  of  th«  Taa» 

{Tht  Senate  fight  over  oonflrmatlon  of 
Charles  Bohlen  for  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
revealed  the  extent  of  public — and  even  con- 
gressional— misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  procees  by  wlilch  Government  em- 
ployees are  checked  for  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity. In  the  following  Interview  with  Ernest 
K.  Llndley,  Newsweek  Washington  editor.  At- 
torney General  Herbert  BroWnell.  Jr..  ex- 
plains the  process.  This  Is  the  flrst  time 
Brownell  /ir  any  other  Attorney  General  has 
undertake  to  tell  tlie  pubUc  precisely  how 
the  system  operates  as  It  does  and  why.) 

Why  has  the  executive  department  always 
held  that  personnel  files  miist  be  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  Confrress? 

The  independence  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  Is  e»tabllshed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  also  established  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Govermnent.  Tlxe  flrst  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1793  was  flrst 
confronted  with  this  Issue  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  demanded  the  records  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  in  Its 
inquiry  Into  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of 
Uajor  General  St.  Clair.  George  Washing- 
ton then  declared,  its  has  every  President 
Since  lilm  confronted  with  the  issue,  that 
he  would  make  sucti  documents  available 
as  the  public  good  would  permit  and  refuse 
^ose  whldi  would  injure  the  pubUc 


President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  In  1909,  in 
resisting  a  demand  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  used  words  which  are  as  perti- 
nent now  as  when  uttered: 

"Some  of  theee  facts  wlilch  they  [the 
committee]  want,  for  what  purpose  I  hardly 
know,  were  given  to  the  Cktvernment  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  and  cannot  be  divulged, 
and  I  will  see  to  It  that  the  word  of  this 
Government  to  the  individual  Is  kept  sacred." 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  person- 
nel fllee  of  Its  employees  are  the  exclusive 
responslbUlty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  to  be  made  avaUable  as  the 
public  good,  as  the  flrst  President  rules, 
might  be  served.  Where  loyalty  or  security 
Is  Involved,  there  are  additional  reasons  of 
a  most  practical  nature,  particularly  where 
FBI  reports  are  involved.  The  discloeure  of 
such  files  raises  the  following  situations, 
any  one  of  which  is  good  and  suflicient  rea- 
son to  withhold  the  file: 

1.  Poeeibie  Jeopardy  to  tlie  Nation's  inter- 
nal security. 

a.  Possible  discloeure  of  FBI  informants 
and  soxireee. 

3.  Poeslble  discloeure  of  confidential  inves- 
tigative techniques. 

4.  Poeslble  embarrassment  or  barm  to- In- 
nocent persons. 

8.  Possible  education  to  methods  of  evad- 
ing detection. 

6.  Possible  drying  up  of  future  sources  of 
information. 

Was  it  a  breach  of  policy  to  permit  two 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  look  at  the  Bohlen  file? 

As  Secretary  Dulles  has  said:  "The  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  would  not 
consider  that  this  constltutee  a  precedent 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  but  Is  due  In  this 
Instance  to  a  desire  to  recognize  so  far  as 
seems  practical  the  bipartisan  approach  to 
foreign-policy  matters." 

An  issue  has  been  raised  wldch  necessi- 
tated taking  two  honorable  and  trxisted  Sen- 
ators into  the  full  and  complete  confidence 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
by  permitting  them  to  review  the  summary 
which  was  the  same  document  the  Secretary 
of  State  liad  before  him  when  be  made  his 
final  evaluation. 

These  two  Senators  were  not  given  access 
to  copies  of  FBI  investigative  reports:  nor 
did  they  have  access  to  the  so-called  raw 
file  of  the  FBL  In  this  the  decision  of  the 
executive  branch  was  sustained  by  the  judi- 
cious action  of  Senator  Tatt,  who  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March  26,  1963. 
"•'  •  "I  finally  concluded  tliat  it  was  not 
desirable  to  insist  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
raw  fllee." 

How  Important  is  this  whole  question  of 
inviolability  of  personnel  files  in  the  pattern 
of  the  American  system  of  protecting  the  in- 
dividual? 

It  is  of  extreme  importance,  not  only  to 
the  Individual,  but  for  the  general  welfare  of 
aU  our  people.  Every  American  has  a  right 
to  have  oonfldence  in  his  Government  and. 
in  addition,  the  confidence  of  his  Govern- 
ment. This  is  (rf  greater  import  in  this 
generation  than  in  any  other,  because  the 
underworld  empires  of  subversion  are  of 
this  generation.  It  is  better  for  this  Nation 
for  any  person  having  facts,  fears,  or  sus- 
picions which  bear  upon  the  security  of  the 
Nation  to  be  able  to  lay  these  before  his 
Government  with  the  confidence  that  they 
win  be  carefuUy  sifted  and  investigated 
where  necessary  by  the  trained  and  experi- 
enced special  agents  ctf  the  FBI.  rather  than 
be  tempted  to  discuss  his  suspicions  with 
others  and  start  a  chain  reaction  of  the 
projection  of  rumors. 

This  principle  protects  the  innocent  and 
there  are  other  adequate  means  of  ferreting 
out  the  gxiUty. 

Has  Communist  infiltration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment been  so  serious  as  to  make  a  re- 
examination of  the  whole  concn>t  of  the 
individual's  rights,  when  he  is  a  Oovenunent 
employee,  neceesary? 


Knployment  in  the  Federal  service  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right.  In  fact,  the  most 
Important  right  is  that  of  the  American 
public  to  have  in  its  Federal  service  only 
thoee  who  are  above  reproach.  There  has 
been  entirely  too  much  in  the  way  of  dUa- 
tory  tactics  so  far  as  pubUe  service  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  actually  nothing  to  re- 
examine. Oxnmunism  as  a  menace  to  Amer- 
ica and  civilization  Is  a  fact  well  docu- 
mented, as  the  mothers  of  those  In  our 
armed  services  who  have  given  their  lives 
already  know.  If  any  reexamination  Is  nec- 
essary It  should  be  directed  at  why  our  Fed- 
eral service  has  permitted  openings  not  only 
for  spies,  subverters,  and  moral  degenerates, 
but  Incompetents. 

It  is  also  an  established  fact  that  eom- 
mimlsm  depends  upon  building  itself 
through  non-Communist  hands.  The  great- 
est menaces  to  our  Nation  come  from  thoee 
who  have  avoided  any  provable  record  of 
Communist  Party  alBllatlon  but  whose  acts 
and  deeds  aid  the  Communist  cause. 

The  preeent  administration,  recognizing  a 
need  for  a  study  of  the  entire  queetlon  of 
sectirlty  In  the  Government,  has  already 
been  studying  this  problem.  Plans  are  pres- 
ently under  way  to  replace  the  Federal  em- 
ployee loyalty  program  with  a  security  pro- 
gram having  as  Its  objective  the  stafling  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  persons  fully 
competent  and  suitable  to  fulfill  their  public 
trust.  President  Elsenhower,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  February  3.  1953, 
laid  down  the  gxiidlng  principle  when  he 
stated:  "I  believe  that  the  powers  of  the 
executive  branch  under  existing  law  are  suf- 
ficient. If  they  should  prove  inadequate, 
the  necessary  legislation  wUl  be  requested. 
These  programs  will  be  both  fair  to  the  rights 
of  the  Indlvldiial  and  effective  for  the  safety 
of  the  Nation.  They  wUl,  with  care  and 
Justice,  apply  the  basic  principle  that  public 
employment  is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege." 
In  the  implementation  of  the  President's  de- 
sires, one  of  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  will 
be  to  preserve  the  American  tradition  that 
all  persons  should  receive  fair,  impartial, 
and  equitable  treatment  at  the  lumds  of 
their  Government. 

What  does  an  FBI  report  on  a  Govern- 
ment employee  or  prospective  appointee 
contain? 

There  needs  to  be  a  definition  of  terms. 
FBI  agents  assigned  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  person  being  considered  for  ap- 
pointment submit  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation in  the  form  of  a  report.  This  is 
known  as  the  FBI  investigative  report. 
There  may  be  several  reports  submitted,  de- 
pending on  the  location  of  witnesses  to  be 
interviewed,  where  the  applicant  h»a  worked, 
where  he  has  lived,  and  where  he  tias  re- 
ceived his  education.  A  recent  survey  dis- 
closed that  the  average  appointee  required 
investigation  activity  In  8  separate  field  dl- 
visioiM  of  the  FBI,  necessitating  the  inter- 
viewing of  from  50  to  100  persons.  Prom  the 
time  the  request  for  the  investigation  was 
received  tmtU  the  results  left  the  FBI.  an 
average  of  18.3  tUij*  was  required.  _ 

The  FBI  flies,  which  remain  in  the  FBI, 
contain — In  addition  to  the  investigative  re- 
ports—the details  on  the  administrative 
handling  of  the  case,  complaints,  allegations, 
the  names  of  confldentlal  sources  of  infor- 
mation, detaUs  on  confldentlal  Investigative 
techniques,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  Investigation.  This  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  raw  flle.  If  the  investiga- 
tion was  of  an  individiial  being  consid«:«d 
for  a  Judgeship,  for  example,  the  FBI  sends 
Its  investigative  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  These  would  go  into  the  depart- 
mental flle,  which  is  also  referred  to  as  a 
raw  flle  since  any  Infomuitlon  received  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  other 
sources  would  also  go  into  this. 

When  the  investigative  reports  are  received 
In  the  FBI  and  aU  investigation  Is  completed 
in  c<»inectk>B  with  persons  being  considered 
for  key  poeltioos  in  the  new  administration. 
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the  FBI  then  preparaB  »  stimmwy  of 'th« 
InrestigatlT*  reports.  Tbla  nuninary  sets 
fortli  in  a  oonelse  manner  the  results  of  the 
Investigation,  under  headings  aach  as  Mrth, 
citlaenahlp,  education.  emploTment.  military 
servlee,  results  of  investigation,  and  agency 
checks,  which  would  ineixule  any  prior  arrest 
recant.  U  any.  This  sunuaary  sets  forth  de- 
rogBtory  Information,  if  developed,  and  shows 
the  sources  of  such  derogatcx-y  information, 
unless  it  was  received  on  condition  that  the 
Identity  of  the  source  not  be  revealed,  or 
uilleaB  the  disclosure  at  the  source  would 
reveal  confidential  Investigative  tef^nlqxMs. 

This  summary  is  then  sent  either  to  the 
Whit*  House  or  the  agency  requesting  the 
investigation.  Ordinarily,  rsi  investigative 
reports  remain  in  FBI  files. 

The  sununary  likewise  sets  forth  the 
Identity  of  persons  furnishing  favorable  in- 
fonnatlon.  The  simimary  does  not  Include 
go— tp  and  rumor,  but  in  a  factual  manner 
sets  forth  any  allegations  reflecting  on  the 
appointee  and  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, which  always  has  as  Its  objective  the 
securing  of  facts  to  establish  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  allegation. 

Is  there  any  evaluation,  direct  or  implied, 
by  the  FBI  or  the  agenta  who  worked  on  the 
case  In  the  repwrt  Itself? 

FBI  agents  do  not  evaluate  the  results  of 
applicant  or  any  other  type  of  investigation. 
FBI  investlgstive  reports  simply  set  forth  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  and  summaries 
of  FBI  Investigations  of  applicants  are  sub- 
mitted without  comment,  recommendation. 
or  evaluation  of  any  tyi>e. 

J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  in  his  29  years  as  Director 
of  the  FBI,  has  wisely  and  vigorously  held  to 
the  view  that  the  Investigative  process  must 
remain  separate  and  distinct  from  any  sem- 
blance of  the  adjudicating  process. 

Does  the  FBI  give  any  kind  of  evaltiatlon 
guidance  supplementary  to  the  report  If  such 
evaluation  Is  requested  by  a  department 
bead? 

The  FBI  win  flatly  refxise,  with  the  com- 
plete backing  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
give  any  kind  of  evaluation  guidance  In  con- 
nection with  Investigations  made  by  its 
agents,  with  this  one  exception: 

When  It  is  necessary  to  withhold  the  iden- 
tity of  a  soiu-ce  of  Information,  the  question 
of  reliabmty  may  arise.  Ordinarily,  the  FBI. 
If  It  possesses  Information  pertaining  to  the* 
reliability  of  the  source,  will  so  indicate  as: 
"Of  known  reliability,"  "Who  has  previously 
been  foiind  reliable,"  "Of  unknown  relia- 
bility," or  "Who  has  previously  furnished 
unreliable  Information."  The  FBI  will  fur- 
nish additional  facts  on  the  reliability  of  the 
•ource  of  information,  if  known,  or  if  such 
Information  can  be  secured. 


There  bein?  no  obJeetk>n,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotB. 
as  follows: 


IMtposilioB  •£  Arab  Refafcet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WOUAM  LANGER 

OF  IVOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1953 

Mr.  LANGBR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Longer  Proposal  Backed,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  7, 
1953.  This  article  relates  to  the  proposal' 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cotigressional 
commission  to  Investigate  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  900.000  Arab  refugees 
displaced  from  theix  homes  during  the 
Arab-Israeli  war. 


Tuwim  PioposAi.  Backkd 

Cano,  April  S. — The  Arab  League  today 
welcomed  a  reported  proposal  by  United 
States  Senator  Wm.  iam  Lamgxb  far  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  congressional  commission  to 
investigate  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
900,000  Arab  refugees  displaced  from  their 
homes  during  the  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  league's  political  committee  dlacusMd 
the  refugee  question  for  4  hours  tonight. 
After  the  meeting  tie  league  secretary.  Gen. 
Abdel  Khaiek  Hassouna,  commented: 

"We  hope  this  <.ommlssion  wiU  be  the 
means  for  discover iiig  the  bad  conditions  of 
the  refugees  and  what  they  are  suffering. 
We  are  sure  Congress  will  learn  the  truth 
about  the  refugees  and  will  do  its  best  to 
ward  off  the  evils  which  threaten  them  In 
their  present  state." 

The  refugee  problem  is  one  o*  the  princi- 
pal obstacles  to  a  peace  settlement  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  The  Arab  states 
continue  to  press  the  refugees'  right  to  re- 
turn and  receive  compensation  for  property 
formerly  held  by  them  within  what  is  now 
Israel.  There  has  been  no  progre—  toward  a 
settlement  on  this  basis. 

Meanwhile  the  refugees  are  charges  of  the 
United  MaUoaa  BeUel  and  Works  Agency. 


Qvestion  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVB3 

Wednesday,  April  1, 19Si 

Mr.    BENDER.    Mr.    Speaker,   who's 
"Sonna"  win  the  pennant? 


The  St  Lawreace  Seaway 
EJrrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  1HARSHALL  BUTLER 


or  MABTJLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 
Wednesday.  AprU  8.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  con- 
cerning pending  legislation  relative  to 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimekt  bt  Sknatob  Buna  or  Maetlamd 
CoNcsaNiNo  Paoposio  St.  Lawbsmcs  Bba- 

WAT  LCCISLATION 

Once  again,  the  proposal  to  construct  a 
■eaway  in  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River  is  before 
us.  And  again,  while  the  approach  to  the 
project  U  somewhat  different  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  it  is  essentially  the  same  rec- 
ommendation we  have  seen  time  and  time 
before. 

Theroeasuree  now  before  Congress  propose 
a  Oovemment  corporation  to  Join  with  Can- 
ada in  the  development  of  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
The  National  at.  Lawrence  Project  Confer- 
ence Informs  us  that  action  Is  likely  to  hinge 
on  a  biU  introduced  by  Senator  Wn,rr 
B.  6a».    The  biU  assumea  that  the  Federal 


Powor  CngiTnlsaton  will  grMit  a  pending 
application  of  the  New  Tork  Port  Authority 
for  a  license  to  Join  with  Ontario  in  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  in  the 
International  Rapids  8e<:tlon  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  give  congressional  sanction  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  WUey  blU  woiUd  create  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Developn^nt  Corporatloo  to 
work  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 
of  Canada.  The  legUlatlon  also  assumes 
that  the  two  agencies  would  construct  their 
respective  shares  at  compatible  rates  of 
progress. 

The  Wiley  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  subscribe  $5  million  for  capiUl 
stock  of  the  corporation.  In  accordance  with 
the  Mil,  the  corporation  would  be  empow- 
ered to  Issue  bomls  backed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  up  to  fl 00  million. 

While  the  WUey  bill  contemplates  ooly  the 
International  Rapids  section  and  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  section  of  the  project,  the  pro- 
vision for  oonsUuctlon  of  these  reaches 
would  serve  only  as  an  eoterlng  wedge  for 
the  entire  project.  An  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  offered  to  the  bill,  S.  688.  that 
would  authorlae  an  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  to  extend  the  27-foot 
waterway  ttorouQh  tke  Oreat  Lakes  con- 
necting channels  to  Duluth.  The  bill, 
S.  1066.  Introdiioed  by  Senatar  HuMPHarr. 
would  Include  the  features  both  of  Senator 
Wu.ET'»  blU  and  those  of  the  pending 
amendment  to  It.  Of  course,  the  next  ad- 
dition would  be  the  provision  of  the  a7-foot 
depth  to  the  17  principal  liaf bora  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  This  would  probably  cost  at 
least  another  $90  million.  Clearly,  the  con- 
atnictk>n  at  ■  V7-foot  channel  to  Lake  On- 
tario would  not  be  of  much  value  unless  the 
provision  were  made  for  ships  using  that 
channel  to  go  through  the  Oreat  Lakae  con- 
necting channels  and  to  enter  the  ports  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  current  proposal,  then,  Is  nothing  new. 
It  Is,  rather,  a  small  bite  at  the  oM  seaway 
project  which  has  been  with  us  for  a  niunber 
of  years.  The  mere  development  of  a  new 
leglslatlm  approach  WUI  not  decrease  t&e 
ooet  of  the  project  by  as  much  as  fl. 

With  our  present  huge  national  deficit, 
with  current  ezpenditiu-es  exceeding  income,' 
and  with  the  huge  tax  burden  upon  the 
people  of  the  country,  the  Nation  can  111- 
afford  to  Imperii  further  Its  credit  by  mider- 
taking  or  underwriting  deferrable  expendi- 
tures unless  there  can  be  aasiirad  a  »«»r^i>i 
return  on  our  investoMnt.  While  under  the 
pending  legislation,  direct  appropriations  in 
excess  of  $5  million  would  not  be  immedi- 
ately authorized  or  required,  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  underwrite 
the  corporation  wovUd  have  a  direct  Impact 
upon  the  national  credit. 

Canada  has  indicated  Its  wflllngnesB  to 
undertake  the  project  alone  because  It  esti- 
mates that  the  benefits  to  Canada  are  ade- 
quate to  warrant  such  action.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  we  should  object  to  letting  Can- 
ada undertake  the  project.  0»  friendly 
relations  with  our  neighbor  on  the  north  ex- 
tending back  over  a  century  are  conclusive 
proof  that  we  have  no  need  for  adverse  con- 
cern. Just  as  present  Canadian  canals  are 
available,  we  can  expect  that  toll-paying 
shipping  could  use  a  Canadian  waterway 
if  it  wished  to. 

Aside  from  the  financial  impact  xipon  our 
national  credit  which  construction  of  the 
waterway  would  entail,  the  waterway,  tf 
used,  would  have  an  extremely  detrimental 
effect  upon  an  Important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Testimony  Introduced  a  few  years  ago  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  waterway  was 
to  the  effect  that  construction  of  this  sea- 
way would  relieve  the  heavy  rati  traffic  to- 
ward the  east-coast  ports  and  would  relieve 
Bome  of  the  Atlantic  port  congestion  in  times 
of  war.  This  is  Just  another  way  of  saying 
that  both  rail  traffic  and  port  use  tar  Atlantic 


ports  would  decrease  tf  the  waterway  were 
buUt.  The  diversion,  for  a  part  ot  the  year, 
of  cargoes  from  ports  already  equipped  to 
handle  ocean  ahlpping  on  a  12-month  basis 
would  not  only  be  detrimental  to  those  At- 
lantic ports  from  which  the  cargo  was  di- 
verted, but  generally  economically  wast^ul. 
There  would  be  required  at  the  lake  ports 
a  duplication  of  equipment  now  at  the  ex- 
isting Atlantic  |x>rts  in  order  to  permit  cargo 
handling  in  the  lake  area  for  a  limited  sea- 
son of  4  or  6  months  of  the  year. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority  has  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  i  million  tons  of 
foreign  commerce  would  be  diverted  from 
that  port.  The  port  of  B<}eton  has  estimated 
it  would  suffer  a  marked  decrease.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  ports  of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
and  Norfolk  would  suffer.  Those  directly 
responsible  for  management  of  the  ports  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  point 
out  that  those  cities  also  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  constructl  an  of  the  waterway. 
A  seasonal  employmeitt  situation  would 
be  created,  both  on  the  lakes  and  at  the 
North  Atlantic  ports,  and  labor  would  suffer 
seriously.  Railroad  and  motor  carriers  al- 
ready established  with  capital  Investments 
committed  and  which  pay  a  large  portion 
of  any  Federal  expenditure  would  suffer 
drastically  throiigh  a  diversion  of  their  rev- 
enue load  to  water  carriers  serving  the  Mid- 
west. 

And  note  that  this  upnet.  detrimental  to 
an  Important  segmert  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, could  be  accomplished  only  by  an  act 
that  would  Imperii  the  national  credit,  and 
otherwise  can  fcr  additional  outlay  of  fimds 
for  unnecessary  construction. 

Examination  of  the  economics  of  transpor- 
tation indicates  that  the  waterway  could  not 
actually  be  expected  to  be  xised  to  the  ex- 
tent its  proponents  now  declare.    The  largest 
•ingle  commodity  proposed  to  be  transported 
over  the  seaway  is  Iron  ore.     We  are  told  that 
80  to  37«4  million  tons  of  ore  a  year  would 
move  in  over  the  waterway  and  provide  a  toll 
revenue  of  915  million  to  tl9  million.    That 
estimate  Is  worth  examining  closely.    First. 
where  will  the  Iron  ore  originate.    Present 
expectations   are   that   future   ore   supplies 
from  Chile  wHl  decrease  In  volume;  ore  from 
Sweden  will  remain  steady  at  about  2.500.000 
gross  tons  a  year;  and,  ore  from  Liberia  is 
expected  to  remain  at  about  1.000,000  tons 
a  year.     All  increc^ed  supplies  are  presently 
estimated   to  originate  either  In  Venezuela 
or   In  the  Labrador-Quebec  area,   although 
Brazil  may  ultimately  become  a  major  source. 
Ore   originating    in    Venezuela    can    be   ex- 
pected to  move  to  the  Birmingham,  Balti- 
more, and  Philadelphia  areas  for  consump- 
tion there.     Ore  from  Venezuela  can  move 
to  the  Plttsburgh-Youngstown  area,  either 
by  ocean  vessel  to  an  Atlantic  port  and  then 
by  rail,  or  by  ocean  vessel  to  Montreal,  thence 
over  the  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  to  a  lake  port 
and  Anally  by  a  relatively  short  raU  haul. 
The  best  estimate  available  indicates  that 
the  cost  per  groes  ton  for  shipping  via  the 
waterway  to  Pittsburgh  would  be  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  greater  than  the  cost  of 
shipping  via  Baltimore— «6.87  per  ton  via  St. 
Lawrence  and  $490  via  Baltimore.  (See  table 
1     below.)     The     transportation     cost     to 
Toim^gstown  via  the  waterway  would  be  ap- 
proximately 34  percent  greater  than  the  cost 
by  way  of  Baltimore— #0.36  via  the  proposed 
waterway    and    »5.ia   via    Baltimore.      (See 
table  a  below.)     With  this  eost  differMitial. 
*t  is  obvious  that  ore  from   Venezuela  to 
Pittsburgh  would  move  by  way  of  Baltimore 
rather  than  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. 

The  oClMr  naajor  eouree  of  ere  Is  the 
Labrador -Quebec  area  which  will  feed  to  an 
outlet  at  the  port  of  Seven  Islands.  This 
ore  can  move  by  ocean  vessel  to  Baltimore, 
thence  tnland;  by  ocean  vessel  to  Montreal. 
thence  by  lake  veaeei  Inland;  or  tf  the 
y**rway  Is  completed,  possibly  by  lake 
^*9mi  directly  from  Seven  Islands  to  Oreat 
**kes  ports.    A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
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Mines  shows  that  Quebec-Labrador  ores  will 
•?ti,"*°"^!w*^  "***'  ^*^«  Bupenor  ores 
^ii!.'*"'""*  ^  "^^'^y-  Th«  °i«t  eco- 
nomical route  to  Pittsburgh  with  present 
facilltlee  would,  according  to  this  study; 
clearly  provide  for  shipment  by  ocean  vessel 
to  Sparrows  Point,  Md..  thence  by  rail  inland. 
This  route  is  more  economical  than  either 
^^'•^ »>y  ****'  *°  Montreal,  thence  by  rail  to 
«ttsburgh.  or  over  existing  waterway  facul- 
ties from  Montreal  to  the  lakes  area. 

Excluding  ton  charges,  it  is  presently  esti- 
mated that  with  the  proposed  seaway,  the 
cost  of  Quebec-Labrador  ore  at  Plttcburgh 
would  be  somewhat  less  when  shipped  by  the 
Maway  route  than  when  shipped  by  way  of 
BalUmore.  Note,  however,  that  this  does  not 
include  toU  charges.  If  toU  charges  were 
Included,  any  advantage  might  well  dis- 
appear. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  had  ordered  two  30.- 
000  tons  capacity  seagoing  ore  carriers  for 
delivery  in  1965  to  be  used  to  transport 
Labrador-Quebec  iron  ore  from  the  port  of 
Seven  Islands.  Quebec,  to  Montreal.  Quebec 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

It  would  appear  then  that  South  American 
ore  would  not  move  via  the  seaway.  The 
10  miUlon  tons  of  ore  annually  expected  to 
be  produced  from  the  Labrador-Quebec 
field  would  move  over  the  toU  waterway  only 
if  it  were  destined  for  some  point  west  of 
PitUburgh.  This  would  seem  to  mean  that 
something  considerably  less  than  10  million 
tons  a  year,  rather  than  the  80  to  37^  miUlon 
tons  of  iron  ore  the  proponents  point  to, 
would  move  over  the  waterway.  This  alone 
would  reduce  anticipated  tolls  by  approxi- 
mately one-third. 

In  summary,  the  waterway  would  be  costly. 
too  costly  to  be  underwritten  at  this  time 
Canada  alone  declares  it  U  wlUlng  to  buUd 
it.  Its  construction  and  use  would  have 
serious  economic  repercussions.  For  trans- 
portation cost  reasons  alone,  the  anticipated 
traffic  would  not  develop.  The  project  is  not 
economically  sound.  It  Is  Just  another  fan- 
tastic dream. 

Table  No.  1. — Comparative  eost  per  gross  ton 
of  transporting  ore  from  Trinidad  to  Pitta- 
tfurgh  via  Montreal  and  via  Baltimore 
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Ocean  vessel  opcratlnit  cost 
from  TrlnWiMl  to  Montreal 
■ad  Baltimore' 

Trwiafer  fe-om  oc«sn  vssrI  to 
lake  vessel  > 

Lake  vpsspI  operating  cost  to 
Ashtahala  • 

TVtIl  on  8t  I^wrenee  seaway  < 

Coet  of  traaslerrlng  ore  fram 
vessel  to  nil  ar  » 

Ran  rate «._ 


Totsl 


Cost  per  gross  too 


Vh  Mont- 
real sBd 

ronoe  sm- 
wsy 


Via  Balti- 
more 


Tabm  No.  2.— Comparative  cost  per  gross  ton 
of  transporting  ore  from  Trinidad  to 
YouTigstown  via  Montreal  and  via  Baltic 
more 


Cost  per  gross  ton 


Via  Mont- 
reidand 

5!l2w? 
renoe  sea- 
way 


«  Computed  on  hssis  of  a  vMsel  earryinr  28,000  tons, 
apeed  15  knots,  cost »  000  per  day  fcr  3.306  miles  to  BalU- 
more, II  days  (<lus  2  days  for  k>afding  and  onkiading,  (or 
3,339  miles  to  Montreal  or  16.6  days  plus  2  days  for 
mdtng  snd  miloadinr. 

'  Trsosfcr  seat  at  AfwKrealasmmed  to  bene  less  Oian 
the  hsntlUng  eesteasw  applicable  at  Baltlmora. 

•  Baaed  oa  vessel  carrying  1&,000  tons  witii  a  speed  of 
13  miles  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  $2,400  per  day.  AUowlng 
for  relatively  slow  travel  through  the  channel  and  locks 
aversfiv  speod  ol  6H  miles  was  nsed  thu.s  requiring  6  flars 
foe  the  round  trip  plus  1  day  for  loading  and  unloading 
or  a  total  of  7  days.  1/  vrjsel  carried  20,000  tons  tbe  oo«t 
per  ton  would  he  reduced  to  84  cents. 

•  Toll  of  ,y)  cents  per  net  ton  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  equivalent  to  56  cents  per  gross  ton 
plus  15  eents  per  dend-weight  Urn  and  suggested  by 
Department  af  Commerce  for  tbe  return  of  ttte  empty 
ship. 

•  Transfer  cost  at  Ashtabula  (33  cents)  and  at  Balti- 
more (40  eeats)  TianUied  by  steel  oanpaiiea 

•  Figures  aoppUed  by  Interstate  GanMMres  Osmmls- 
■ion. 

As  shown  the  charges  via  Montreal  will  be  |t.97  per 
ton  higher  than  via  Baltimore. 


to 


Ocean   vessel  operating  eost 

from  Trinidad  to  Montreal 

and  Baltimore... 
Twasferftpm  ooesn  vessel 

Wee  vessel.. . 

Lake  vessel  cost  to  Ashtabula! 
Toll  on  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Cost  of  transferring  ore  frMn 

vessel  to  ratt  ear 

Rail  rate 


Total  cost. 


12.23 

.46 

1.12 
.71 

.83 
1.62 


Via  Balti- 
more 


n.ee 


.45 
3.12 


6.36 


6.13 


f.^^i]'**?  4-1^  in  determining  costs  same  as  shown  in 
footnote  to  table  No.  1. 


Address  by  Hon.  Allen  J.  EUender,  of 
Loaisiana,  Before  the  28tk  Annnd 
Convention,  Red  River  VaOey  Asso- 
ciatiott 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or  voxnssAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATHi 

Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1953 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tbe  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  before  the  28th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
Association,  at  Shreveport.  La.,  on  Tues- 
day, April  7,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  your  asso- 
ciation tendered  me  an  invitation  to  address 
this  meeting.  I  vros  most  pleased.  It  always 
does  my  heart  good  to  meet  with  people 
whose  interests  I  share,  especially  when  those 
Interests  are  aa  Important  and  far  reaching 
as  those  of  this  association.  Today,  in 
Wireveport,  we  are  met  to  share  views  and 
discuss  policies  iidiich  we  hope  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  abolition  of  floods  along 
the  great  Red  River,  to  the  stabilization  of 
this  stream's  shifting  banks,  and  to  the  reali- 
sation of  additional  beneflto  to  the  entire 
Red  River  VaUey. 

The  Red  has  always  fascinated  me.    Ii  la 
a  young  river,  as  rivers  go,  and  It  Is  capable 
of  teaching  us  a  great  deal  about  flood  con- 
trol and  related  problems.     But  whUe  the 
Red  is  yotmg  it  is  treacherous — a  mischievous 
youngster  whose  pranks  have  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  our  people  for  many  years  past. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
river,  while  wreaking  havoc  during  Its  ram- 
pages, has  iM^ught  us  a  valley  whose  soil 
is  among  the  richest  oiu-  Nation  owns.     The 
two-i»tmged  proMem  facing  us  today,  then. 
Is  to  continue  our  efforts  to  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too— so  to  speak;  we  must  tame 
the  Red.  and.  at  the  same  time,  make  the 
utmost  use  of  the  lands  which  border  it- 
lands  which  constitute  a  veritable  bonansa  of 
precious,  fertile  topsoU. 


't 
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I  know  you  have  heard  quite  frequently 
of  the  problems  posed  by  our  Nation's  con- 
stantly increasing  population.  It  is  under- 
standable tliat,  diiring  these  days  of  crop 
surpluses,  the  problem  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural production  is  not  being  given  as  wide 
a  play  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio  as  it 
once  received.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
constructive  thought  going  into  this  long- 
range  problem,  and  while  its  evolution  has 
reached  beyond  the  sensational  headline 
stage,  it  is  still  very  real — and  very  pressing. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Censiis,  using  past  and 
current  figures  and  projecting  them  as  ac- 
curately as  modem  statistical  methods  allow, 
predicts  that  by  1975,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  have  reached  190  million. 
This  one  fact  has  myriad  ramlflcatlons.  The 
effects  of  primary  importance  to  us  are  the 
problems  of  food — of  land — and  of  living 
standards,  for  all  three  are  so  closely  related 
as  to  be  virtually  inseparable. 
The  blunt  facts  are  these: 
Twenty-five  years  hence,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  feed  and  clothe  approximately  40 
million  more  people  than  we  feed  and  clothe 
today.  We  are  going  to  have  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe 
this  Increased  population  on  approximately 
&07  million  acres  of  cropland,  45  million  more 
acres  than  we  now  have  available.  But,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  agrlcxUtvirsl  experts,  if 
present  production  rates  are  only  main- 
tained, that  507  million  acres  we  plan  to 
have  available  by  1975  is  some  23  million 
less  than  we  must  have,  if  our  people  are  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  according  to  today's 
standards. 

So  we  have  three  problems.  First,  we 
must  bring  into  production  the  maximum 
amount  of  cropland  our  agricultural  econ- 
omists have  determined  possible  by  1975. 
Second,  we  mvist  make  sure  that  none  of  this 
£07  million  acres  is  lost  to  erosion,  overcrop- 
ping, or  floods;  and  third,  we  must — by  im- 
proved farming  methods;  new,  high-yielding 
varieties;  and  maximum  use  of  fertilizer — 
Increase  per-acre  production  to  a  point 
where  additional  yields  will  make  up  for  the 
23-mllllon-acTe  land  deficit  we  most  cer- 
tainly will  face  25  years  hence. 

I  believe  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
future  welfare  of  our  people  depends  upon 
this  three-phase  attack  which  we  must  piir- 
•ue  to  Its  completion.  A  hungry  people  are 
a  dissatisfied  people;  an  ill-clothed  popula- 
tion seeks  to  better  its  state  through  some- 
times radical  means.  Today,  we  are  engaged 
In  a  great  strugglis  against  communism. 
Both  as  an  ideology  and  a  military  force,  the 
Communist  doctrines  and  the  empire  they 
have  achieved,  pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  our  Nation.  We  have  seen  the 
proud  country  of  China  crumble,  fall,  and 
become  enslaved  because  its  people — siiffer- 
Ing  from  famine  in  a  land-mass  that  was 
once  immensely  fertile — sought  to  fill  their 
aching  bellies  at  the  expense  of  their  free- 
dcHn.  Belly  communism  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  dominant  force  in  this 
country. 

This  one  fact  is  real  and  must  be  faced 
•quarely.  Our  people  can  conceivably  be 
forced  Into  belly  conununism  unless  our 
cropland  goals  are  met  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  h^ve  surpluses  today,  that  is  true;  but 
we  must  make  sure  that  two  decades  hence 
our  children  and  grandchildren  do  not  look 
back  upon  1953  as  the  year  of  plenty,  the 
year  of  waste,  and  the  year  ot  abort- 
•Ightedness. 

Your  asaoclatlon,  among  others,  la  charged 
with  an  Important  phase  of  this  overall  plan 
for  the  fut\u«.  Your  organization,  realizing 
the  problems  peculiar  to  ite  great  and  fertile 
valley,  must  take  the  lead  in  bringing  the 
message  of  soil  and  water  resource  conserva- 
tion to  our  people. 

You  have  done  a  magniflcent  Job  to  far. 
I  am  sure  you  will  continiie  to  do  a  fine  Job. 
And.  If  I  might  make  Just  this  on*  augge*- 


tlon  at  this  point,  3rour  work  now  becomes 
a  task  of  education — of  presenting  facts  and 
figures,  of  making  recommendations,  of 
bringing  the  basic  tenets  of  sound  stream 
and  soil  management  into  their  proper 
relationship. 

It  appalls  me  when  I  note  that  every  year, 
1,600  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land  are  caved 
Into  the  Red  River  between  the  Louisiana- 
Arkansas  border  and  the  town  of  Boyce,  La. 
Unless  this  process  of  erosion  is  stopped,  our 
Nation  will  have  lost  In  this  one  sector  alone 
over  32.000  acres  of  precious  and  Irreplaceable 
land  by  1976.  This  waste  must  not  continue. 
The  questions  then  arise :  How  can  we  best 
conserve  our  soil?  Where  are  we  to  get  the 
necessary  funds?  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  talk  over  with  you  the  Federal 
budgetary  facts  of  life,  so  to  speak.  I  shall 
attempt  to  place  our  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram In  its  proper  light,  and  to  tell  you  why 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  let  the  threat  of  emergency  after 
emergency  prevent  us  from  undertaking 
those  projects  necessary  for  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  Nation  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  people. 

Joseph  Stalin  is  dead,  but  the  empire  he 
fashioned  and  the  doctrines  he  pronounced 
still  remain  an  ever-present  and  ever- 
increasing  danger  to  our  Nation. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  strong.  We  must 
weld  together  a  military  machine  which  Is 
capable  of  deterring  agr^ression,  and  which 
bears  within  It  the  seciu'lty  of  freedom  which 
we  are  charged  with  prot^ting.  We  must, 
as  our  own  Government  has  put  It,  create 
an  Invulnerable  shield  against  aggression. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that 
arms  alone  cannot  preserve  freedom.  Any 
government,  no  matter  how  strong  It  is  In 
tanks  and  ships  and  guns  and  aircraft,  which 
fails  to  make  available  to  Its  people  the  basic 
necessities  of  life — such  as  a  fair  amount  of 
education,  adequate  housing,  and  good  hos- 
pltallzation—wlthin  their  abUlty  to  pay— Is 
In  for  trouble.  And  by  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  look  to  Washington  as  the 
only  source  of  our  welfare;  rather,  we  must 
regard  our  Government  as  a  good  strong 
shoulder  upon  which  we  can,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  lean.  We  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  endowing  our  Federal  system  with  all 
the  powers  of  a  benevolent  despot. 

Actually,  we  are  faced  with  a  threefold 
task  If  our  Nation  Is  to  survive.  First,  we 
must  be  strong  militarily;  second,  we  must 
conserve  and  preserve  our  national  resources; 
and  third,  we  miut  keep  our  economy  sound. 
As  of  today,  our  national  debt  has  ap- 
proached $267  billion.  The  Congress,  through 
its  appropriations  committees.  Is  screening 
budget  requests  totaling  $78.6  blUion  for  the 
1964  fiscal  year.  The  1953  budget  approxi- 
mates seventy-four  billion  six  hundred  mil- 
lion, contemplating  a  deficit  of  nearly  aiz 
billion.  ' 

The«©  are  huge  amounts.  But  If  one 
studies  the  budget  carefully.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  they  are  not  readily  susceptible 
to  easy  reduction. 

For  example,  during  fiscal  1953.  the  Gov- 
ernments present  accounting  year.  83  per- 
cent of  the  total  Government  budget  must 
go  to  pay  the  costs  of  past  wars,  and  to  build 
our  shield  against  aggression.  This  83  per- 
cent includes  60  percent  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, 8  percent  for  veterans'  benefits — that  Is, 
pensions,  GI  benefits,  and  the  like — 8  percent 
for  mutual  seciirlty,  and  9  percent  for  Inter- 
est on  our  national  debt.  If  the  cost  of  our 
civil  defense  and  atomic  research  programs 
are  added  to  these  items,  the  toUl  percentage 
of  the  budget  required  rises  to  BO.  This 
leaves  only  14  percent  of  oiu-  gross  budget 
expendltiuw  to  suppcH^  all  Government  ac- 
Uvities  other  than  thoee  directly  related  to 
our  military  preparedness  programs— either 
past  or  future. 

Only  14  percent  of  our  total  1953  budget  Is 
available  for  general  governmental  functions. 
Xor  floU-conaervaUon  acUvlties,  for  agrlcul- 


ttiral  research,  for  housing  programs,  and  for 
flood  control,  navigation  and  river  and  har- 
bor Improvements. 

For  example,  agricultural  research,  which 
is  most  important  if  our  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction is  to  be  adequate  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  growing  population,  accounts  for  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  1963 
budget.  Soil  conservaUon  receives  about 
one-half  oC  1  percent.  Our  pubUc  housing 
program  was  aUotted  only  two-hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  our  1953  budget  expenditures. 
and  Federal  highways — vital  in  time  of  emer- 
gency— received  only  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

TO  my  mind,  oi»e  of  the  most  shocking 
Items  Is  the  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  we  are 
spending  on  the  so-called  clvU-functlons  pro- 
grams. Of  a  total  budget  of  nearly  $78  bil- 
lion, we  are  spending  only  $562  millions  to 
tame  our  rivers,  protect  our  lands,  and  facili- 
tate the  development  of  our  water  transpor- 
tation network. 

Let  me  break  this  percentage  down  a  bit 
more  for  you.  Our  entire  nationwide  flood- 
control  program,  which  includes  the  costly 
and  vital  protective  works  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributary  streams.  Is  al- 
lotted only  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  budget. 

I  realize  that  to  some  folks,  these  so-called 
civil  function  Items  are  synonymous  with 
"pork  barreUng."  There  may  have  been  some 
waste  in  years  gone  by,  but  any  time  1.600 
acres  of  land  are  being  sloughed  Into  a 
stream  In  Just  1  short  section  of  its  total 
course,  then  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  situ- 
ation thus  created  becomes  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  a  public  responsibility. 

I  firmly  believe  that  unless  we  begin  to 
take  a  long,  careful  look  at  the  future  wel- 
fare of  generations  as  yet  unborn,  and  plan 
accordingly,  then  naUonal  disaster  Is  In- 
evitable. 

I  have  been  In  the  United  SUtes  8en»l» 
for  nearly  17  years.  During  that  time.  I 
have  seen  the  Federal  budget  increase  over 
tenfold.  We  have  been  forced  to  run  deficit 
after  deficit  in  order  to  carry  us  through 
emergency  after  emergency  untU  today  we 
are  faced  with  a  national  debt  which  U  fast 
approaching  the  statutory  limit  of  $275  bU- 
lion  doUars.  As  of  today,  each  man  and  child 
In  our  NaUon  carries  a  debt-load  of  $1,800. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
unless  deficit  spending  Is  stopped,  unless  we 
take  steps  to  balance  our  Federal  budget 
and  put  otu-  Nation  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis, 
then  the  economic  collapse  predicted  for 
capitalistic  nations  by  the  founder  of  world 
communism.  Nickolal  Lenin,  is  Inevitable. 
What  a  paradox  it  would  be  if  we.  by  spend- 
ing billions  to  defend  free  nations  against 
the  spread  of  communism,  should  thus  Invite 
to  our  shores  the  very  enemy  we  are  seeklnc 
to  defeat.  ^^ 

I  believe  our  budget  must  be  balanced; 
and  I  believe  fiuther  that  It  is  our  duty  not 
only  to  maintain  a  strong  protective  force, 
but  to  undertake  the  long-range  task  of  safe- 
guarding our  precious  natiu-al  resources.  A 
way  to  accomplish  theaa  objectives  must  bs 
found  without  courting  national  bankruptcy. 

May  I  repeat  once  again,  the  defense 
against  aggression  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
building  tanks  and  guns  and  aircraft,  but 
also  of  assuring  the  continuance  of  an  abun- 
dant life  to  our  people. 

In  this  latter  category,  I  place  the  task  of 
conserving  our  soil,  guarding  our  people 
against  disastrous  floods,  and  winding  the 
most  of  ova  great  system  of  «»t-in«i*i  water- 
ways. 

We  must  evaluate  those  projects  which 
bear  directly  upon  our  defense  effort — both 
militarily  and  economically — and  And  ways 
and  means  to  Implement  them. 

I  frankly  cannot  in  good  conscience  tell 
you  today  that  appropriations  for  flood  con- 
trol, rivers  and  harbors,  and  navigation  proj- 
ecta  wUi  be  Increased  this  year  or  xMzt  or 
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the  y«ir  aft^'.     But  1  «n,  in  perfect  good     •««•  of  two  cruel  world  wars.    Our  steel 
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faith,  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  do     mills  are  be«>min«-  iT^.  T*?'  /^  "^^^      *"'  *''<'  ^^^'^  °'  ^^  K'***  NaUon  to  gird  for 
my  utmost  to  see  that  sufflclent  fund,  are     upon  STe  ^iS'o}"^:"? 'ilbfSS^'lS      "'''  "^"'''- 

Venezuela  to  keep  their  blast  furnaces  oper- 
ating at  the  necessary  rate  of  productlmi. 

To  my  mind,  the  construction  of  the  Over- 
tOTi    Canal    would    Indeed    go    a    long    way 

to  tne  construction  or  me  cane  River  closure      tlve  domestic  S^of'S^'Sl^  i^rf*^I!^V      "  "^  ^'^  °^  °'*^'"  security  as  carefully 

^•^  i^. ''-^^J^'!^^?.,?".''^  ^'-•If*^'  '^     J'rlnglng  an  even  higher  d^or^lj:^",      S.Tav'l'^tZe^S'V^'  «^vereignty,  then 

to  our  great  Southwest.  f      »^     y      we  nave  norning  to  fear. 


made  available  to  undertake  those  projects 
necessary  to  our  national  welfare. 

Aa  you  know.  I  have  •  keen  Interest  In 
projects  along  the  Red  River.  Last  year, 
after  the  House  struck  otit  items  pertaining 
to  the  construction  of  the  Cane  River  closure 


If  we  weld  our  industrial  strength  Into  a 
great  military  machine  capable  of  deterring 
those  who  would  enslave  us;  If  we  care  for 
our  lands  and  insure  generations  to  oome 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber;  and 
If  we  guard  our  fiscal  security  as  carefully 


having  this  item  partially  restored.  Enough 
Federal  funds  were  provided  to  let  the  con- 
tract for  a  closure  gate  in  this  area;  as  a 
result,  the  prospect  of  56.000  acres  of  fine 
farmland  being  flooded  will  soon  be  removed 
for  all  time. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  use  this  Cane 
River  project  as  just  one  of  many  Indications 
of  how  long  It  takes  to  get  Important  projects 
authorised  and  on  the  road  to  completion. 
This  project  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  1936.  Yet,  it  has  taken  nearly  17  years 
to  bring  the  Job  to  a  point  where  we  can 
safely  predict  that  K  will  be  completed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  asking  $349,000  to  complete  this  project 
during  fiscal  1954.  I  shall  do  ever3rthing  I 
possibly  can  to  see  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  provides  the  necessary 
funds,  and  that  they  are  approved  by  the 
upper  Chamber. 

Another  project  of  tremendous  Importance 
Is  the  Red  River  bank  stabilization  program. 
Perhaps  along  no  other  river  In  our  Nation 
Is  the  proMcm  so  severe.  The  banks  of 
the  Red  are  composed  of  soil  that  is  about 
the  consistency  of  sugar.  The  result  is  that 
the  river  meanders  and  winds  and  changes 
Its  course,  from  year  to  year,  eating  away 
fine  farmlands  along  one  of  Ita  banks  and 
building  up  worthless  sandbars  along  the 
other.  This  must  be  stopped,  and  while  the 
authorlBPd  project  may  take  time,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  press  for  enough  funds  to  do 
the  job  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  problem  of  bank  stabilisation  can  be 
fully  realized  only  after  one  has  seen  the 
Red  at  work,  and  recognizes  that  since  1048, 
the  caving  banks  of  the  Red  River  have  made 
It  necessary  for  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers  to 
Install  bank  protection  works  in  28  locations 
between  Fulton,  Ark.,  and  Boyce,  La„  alone. 
During  that  same  period  levees  have  been 
built  In  28  locations  In  the  same  general  area. 
Put  another  way.  a  total  of  67  levee  set- 
backs and  bank -protection  works  have  been 
built  on  the  Red  since  1»48.  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  •4j880,000— a  bit  more  than  $1,331,000 
per  year. 

This  work  must  be  continued,  and  even 
expanded  in  some  Instances,  If  we  are  to 
realize  even  the  mlnlmxim  of  long-range 
beneflta.  In  this  connection.  Congress  hi 
1946  authorized  six  flood-control  reservoirs 
on  the  Red  River.  Of  these  six.  only  the 
Texarkana  Reservoir  has  been  begun,  and 
while  the  renuiinlng  reservoirs  remain  un- 
biiilt.  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone  faces  the 
possible  flooding  of  over  2  million  acres  of 
land  with  the  attendant  destruction  of 
homes,  hl^ways.  bridges  and.  of  course, 
human  Ufe.  unless  this  entire  project  is 
completed. 

80  far,  I  have  discussed  the  necessity  for 
providing  funds  suflldent  to  protect  our 
lands  and  our  people  from  annual  overflows 
of  the  Red;  at  this  point,  I  shoiild  like  to 
remind  you  that  while  floods  must  be  {K-e- 
vented.  we  must  take  steps  to  develop  our 
natural  waterways  so  as  to  provide  expanded 
trade  routes  throughout  oiu*  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  the  Overton  Bed  Blver 
Waterway — which  would  open  up  the  iron- 
ore  deposiu.  located  In  Texas  Immediately 
behind  the  city  of  Shreveport,  La. — is  a  proj- 
ect of  iMTlme  Importance.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  have  we  needed  new 
and  readily  available  sources  of  iron  ore  as 
we  do  now.  The  Mesahi  range  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  which  we  once  considered  m- 
exhaustlble,  has  been  greatly  depleted  in  the 


The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  Is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $771/2  millloil.  The 
appropriation  of  this  amount  would  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  9  by  100  foot  navi- 
gation channel  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Shreveport.  making  use  of  the  Red  and  Old 
Rivers.  In  addition  to  the  vast  trade  pros- 
pecta  Inherent  In  this  project,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates  that  about  $500,000  in 
flood-control  benefita  would  also  be  realized, 
in  that  drainage  in  the  Red  River  Basin 
would  be  greatly  Improved. 

Throughout  our  Nation  we  are  faced  with 
projects  of  similar  worth,  and  of  similar 
magnitude.  The  United  States  has  been  en- 
dowed by  a  generous  Creator  with  an  abun- 
dance at  natural  waterways  and  of  fine  lands; 
it  is  the  destiny  of  otu-  peofrfe  to  make  the 
best  use  of  these  gifts,  so  as  to  bring  them- 
selves and  succeeding  generations  a  truly 
abundant  life.  It  Is  my  belief  that  while 
building  up  our  military  strength  in  an  effort 
to  insure  continued  peace,  we  miut  also 
undertake  to  correct  the  neglect  our  lands 
have  suffered  due  to  constant  national 
emergencies. 

U  we  do  not,  then  we  will  have  faUed  otir 
ultimata  test.  We  must  be  extremely  care- 
fvU  lest  we  disregard  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
We  certainly  cannot  allow  oiuaelves  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  merely 
because  our  industrial  machinery  Is  out- 
producing the  world  in  the  material  arm»- 
menta  ca  warfare. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  our  land, 
and  the  food  and  fiber  it  produces.  Is  truly 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  And  I  should 
like  to  refer  you  to  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  American,  placed  the  fertile  lands  of 
this  Nation  In  their  proper  perspective,  for 
he  warned:  "The  land  is  the  heritage  of 
an  the  people;  the  farmer  Is  only  the 
trustee."  And  again:  "the  small  land- 
owners are  the  most  precious  part  of  the 
state." 

As  beneficiaries  of  a  great  national  heri- 
tage, all  of  us  have  a  stake  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  ot  our  most  Important 
national  resource — our  agrlcultiual  lands. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  coincidence  that  militant 
sociaUsm  or  Imperialistic  conununism — call 
it  what  you  will — is  peculiarly  the  product 
of  an  industrial  system.  Karl  Marx,  bril- 
liant though  his  mind  was,  found  his  think- 
ing warped  and  twisted  by  the  cutthroat 
economic  system  that  had  resxilted  Im- 
mediately following  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion. Suffering  from  hunger,  this  Ill-clad 
man  devoted  his  mental  energy  to  devising 
a  poor  substitute  for  individual  freedom — 
but  one  which  he  hoped  would  nevertheless 
offer  adequate  food  and  clothing. 

Here  in  America,  we  mTist  find  a  balance, 
a  point  of  equmbriumi.  In  arming  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  we  must  not  devote  all  of 
our  energy  to  manmade  materials  of  slaugh- 
ter, without  safeguarding  o\ir  arsenal  of  food 
and  fiber  which  has  made  our  Nation  great. 
In  1936,  FrankUn  Roosevelt  warned  that 
this  generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendea- 
voiis  with  destiny. 

The  depression  days  have  passed,  we  hope 
forever:  the  bloody  years  of  Worid  War  n 
have  been  replaced  by  the  age  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  aggression  in  Korea. 

But  our  rendesvous  with  destiny  has  not 
yet  been  fully  met.  It  then  beoomes  your 
duty,  my  duty,  the  duty  of 


But  If  we  neglect  one  of  these  tasks  at  the 
expense  of  any  of  the  others,  then  Indeed 
the  years  ahead  shall  offer  fear,  uncertainty— 
and  perhaps  oblivion. 

We  must  be  strong— three   ways  strong 
If  we  are,  then  we  shall  be  safe. 


Teadicr  Makes  Seme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mrNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  April  8,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
newspapers  recently  there  appeared  a 
syndicated  article  written  by  the  Honor- 
able Bruce  Barton,  which  I  found  ex- 
tremely Interesting  and  informative. 

Mr.  Barton  is  a  former  Representative 
from  New  York  and  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing American  writers  on  public 
affairs. 

I  wish  his  article  could  be  read  by 
every  American  because  it  demonstrates 
how  a  high  school  teacher  was  able  to 
destroy  a  false  Communist  doctrine  by 
the  simple  application  of  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth  that  can  be  clearly 
raiderstood  by  everyone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Barton's  article  en- 
titled "This  Teacher  Makes  Sense," 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 
as  follows: 

This  TkacRsa  Makzs  Sknsb 
(By  Bruce  Barton) 

Has  the  United  States  become  so  rich  and 
prosperous  as  it  is  by  doing  everything 
wrong?  Many  intellectuals  say  so,  and  they 
are  much  more  glib  and  articulate  than  the 
defenders  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  system  needs  friends  who  can  talk 
in  common  language.  Such  a  friend  is 
Thomas  J.  Shelly,  until  recently  a  high  school 
teacher  of  economics  and  history. 

His  letter  to  me,  which  follows,  has  already 
had  some  limited  circulation,  but  deserves  a 
lot  more.     80  I  quote: 

"As  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools."  he 
writes.  "I  find  that  the  Socialist -Commu- 
nist idea  of  taking  from  each  according 
to  his  ability,'  and  giving  'to  each  according 
to  bis  need'  is  now  generally  accepted  with- 
out question  by  most  of  oxir  pupils.  In  an 
effort  to  exidaln  the  fallacy  In  this  theory, 
I  sometimes  try  this  approach: 

"When  one  ot  tlie  bri^ter  or  hazder- 
vorklng  pupils  makes  a  grade  of  05  oa  a 
test.  I  suggest  that  I  take  away  30  polnta 
and  give  them  to  a  student  who  has  made 
only  &5  points  on  his  test.  Thus  each  would 
contribute  aocording  to  his  ability  and — 
since  both  would  have  a  paartng  mark — 
each  would  receive  aocording  to  his  need. 
After  I  have  Jxigglsd  Uie  grades  of  aU  the 
other  pvpUm  la  this  fashion,  the  resntt  le 
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xisually  a  'common  ownenhlp'  grade  of  be- 
tween 75  and  80 — the  minimum  needed  for 
passing,  or  for  surrlval.  Tben  I  speculate 
wltb  the  pupils  as  to  the  probable  results 
If  I  actually  used  the  Socialistic  theory  for 
grading  papers. 

"First,  the  highly  productive  pupils — and 
they  are  always  a  minority  in  school  as  well 
as  in  life — would  soon  lose  all  incentive  for 
producing.  Why  strive  to  make  a  high  grade 
If  part  of  it  Is  taken  from  you  by  'author- 
ity' and  then  given  to  someone  else? 

"Second,  the  less  productive  pupils— a  ma- 
jority in  school  as  elsewhere — would,  for  a 
time,  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  study 
or  to  produce.  This  Socialist-Communist 
system  would  continue  until  the  high  pro- 
ducers had  sunk— or  had  been  driven  down — 
to  the  level  of  the  low  producers.  At  that 
point,  in  order  for  anyone  to  survive,  the 
'authority'  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  begin  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  «nd 
punishment  against  even  the  low  producers. 
They,  oX  coyjse.  WOVUd  then  complain  bit- 
terly, but  without  understanding.  — 

"Finally  I  retiirn  the  dlscvissloa  to  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  enterprise — the  mar- 
ket economy — where  each  person  has  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  is  responsible  for  his 
own  decisions  and  welfare. 

"Gratifylngly  enough,  most  of  my  pupils 
then  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  ex- 
plain that  socialism — even  in  a  democracy — 
will  eventually  result  in  a  living  death  for 
all  except  the  'authorities'  and  a  few  of 
their  favorite  lackeys." 

Makes  good  sense,  don't  you  agree? 


out  restricting  movement,  without  causing 
any  binding  or  stoppage  of  circulation,  and 
yet  with  confidence  that  It  will  not  work 
loose  as  the  bandaged  member  Is  ueed. 

The  Armed  Forces  Medical  Procxirement 
Agency  has  purchased  13.400,000  of  these 
bandages.  The  agency  says  that  if  the  oon- 
formable  bandages  were  not  available  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  buy  an  elastic 
bandage  which  is  currently  being  purchased 
for  other  \ises  at  a  cost  of  6314  cents  each. 
The  price  of  the  conformable  bandage  is 
26  cents  each. 

To  proc\u-e  an  equal  quantity  of  the  elastic 
bandage,  which  is  less  satisfactory,  would 
have  cost  an  additional  $5,026,000.  There  Is 
good  reason  to  expect  that  the  conformable 
bandage  will  find  many  additional  uses,  and 
that  it  will  supplant  the  elastic  bandage  in 
some  instaiures. 


Hm.  Chester  BowUs,  Retiruf 
Ambassador  to  India 


Africnltnral  Researdi  in  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1953 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
practical  Illustration  of  the  economic 
and  utilization  value  of  agricultviral  re- 
seai-ch.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  factual  statement  entitled  "Conform- 
able Cotton  Oauze  Bandage,"  prepared 
for  me,  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Smith,  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America. 

This  bandage,  which  is  a  superior 
product.  Is  a  cotton  gauze  bandage  pre- 
pared at  the  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  has  saved  the 
Federal  Treasury  more  than  $5  million 
during  the  last  year. 

Many  Illustrations  could  be  found  of 
Improvements  In  other  forms  of  agri- 
cultural research.  I  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  as  a  practical 
Illustration  of  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
tended agricultural  research  program  in 
all  agricultural  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

CONPOKMABLX    COTTON    OAnZS    BAlfDAGS 

The  development  of  the  conformable  cot- 
ton gauze  bandage,  the  part-time  effort  of 
three  men  at  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
LaNiratory.  has  saved  the  Federal  Treasury, 
in  the  last  year,  more  than  $5  million,  enough 
money  to  pay  for  all  of  the  cotton  research 
at  the  laboratory  for  the  past  5  years.  This 
bandage  Is  a  superior  product  in  that  It  can 
be  used  to  bandage  elbows  and  knees  wlth- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


or  AI.&BAMA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  8.  1953 

Mr.  SPARKIvJAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  2  years  a  remarkable 
American,  Chester  Bowles,  has  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  India.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful Ambassador  India  has  seen.  Com- 
menting on  the  new  understanding  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States,  the 
Times  of  India  In  a  recent  editorial 
pointed  out  that — 

Without  Chester  Bowles,  this  understand- 
ing would  not  have  so  mellowed  into  friend- 
ship. Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  country  has  ever  before  been  repre- 
sented here  by  a  dlp>lomat  who  so  completely 
discarded  the  cool  formalities  of  protocol 
and,  instead,  went  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  the  unordered  but  warm  sympathy  of 
India's  official  life.  •  •  •  He  has  succeeded 
in  understanding  India's  point  of  view  with- 
out ever  sacrincing  any  of  his  essentiaUy 
American  qualities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  2  edi- 
torials, 1  from  the  Times  of  India  and 
1  from  the  Delhi  Evening  News,  which 
pay  Wgh  tribute  to  Ambassador  Bowles, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Times  of  India  of  March  15.  1953] 
Chxstxr  BowLi'd — Phixnd  op  India 

On  the  point  of  leaving  this  country,  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  remembers  with  gratitude 
not  what  he  has  given  India  but  what  India 
has  given  him.  Th^is  is  typical  of  the  man 
whom  so  many  have  called  "friend  of  India" 
that  the  phrase  has  become  a  little  worn. 

But  search  out  the  word  "friend"  in  a 
dictionary  and  the  true  significance  of  the 
phrase  comes  once  more  to  life.  A  friend 
is  "one  Joined  to  another  in  mutual  benevo- 
lence." In  this  particular  instance  of  Indo- 
United  States  friendship,  the  word  mutual 
is  Important.  No  one  is  more  conscious  than 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles  of  how  much  he  has  re- 
ceived here:  no  American  is  less  willing  to 
emphasise  the  extent  of  United  States  aid. 
"India  regrets  your  leaving,"  I  told  him  in  a 
recent  interview.    "India  cannot  regret  it  aa 


much  as  I  do,"  he  replied  with  the  quiet 
sincerity  Indiana  have  come  to  expect  from 
him. 

His  interest  in  India  began,  aa  many  can 
testify,  long  before  he  came  here  as  Ambas- 
aador;  but  it  was  18  months  ago  that  he 
began  feeling  in  this  country  a  aeoae  of 
"belonging,"  a  warm  self -Identification  with 
the  Ideals  and  strivings  of  a  country  politi- 
cally new,  spiritually  old.  For  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  famUy — as  for  Indo-United 
States  relations — they  have  been  eventful 
months,  rich  with  experience  and  achieve- 
ment and  now,  inevitably,  made  more  poig- 
nant by  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  past, 
not  to  be  recaptured. 

As  he  prepares  to  leave  India,  many  in- 
cidents come  crowding  back  to  his  mind  to 
delight  him.  He  remembers,  for  instance, 
how  in  the  Sevagram  School  small,  grave- 
faced  children  were  called  away  from  their 
absorbing  studies  to  greet  him  during  his 
tour  of  inspection.  "Perfectly  politely  they 
'namaste-ed'  me,"  he  said,  "and  scuttled  back 
to  the  much  more  interesting  and  Important 
business  of  learning.  They  had  things  in 
the  right  perspective."  he  added,  with  a 
smile. 

PKOPLS  WOaXBD  IN  HAKMONT 

Another  vivid  memory  Is  the  sight  of  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  working  in  harmony 
to  buUd  a  new  road  south  of  Trlvandrum. 
In  his  mind's  eye  he  can  still  see  the  way 
they  danced  and  cheered  as  they  raleed  an 
arch  over  the  roadway  to  commemorate  their 
work — the  whole  scene  taking  place  againat 
the  rich  green  of  the  Travancore-Cochln 
countryside. 

Then  again,  Assam  delighted  him  with  Ita 
bright-eyed,  curious  children  and  its  varied 
scenery.  He  likes  to  recall  the  energy  with 
which  Ttllagers  north  of  Gauhati  were  work- 
ing to  complete  their  irrigation  dykes  before 
the  monsoon.  He  sees,  too,  slightly-built 
Indians  driving  huge  earth-shifting  ma- 
chines to  change  the  di  y  face  of  the  Damo- 
dar  Valley  and  Bhakra  Nangal  into  great 
Irrigation  projects. 

But  of  aU  the  places  he  has  visited 
throughout  India,  it  is  to  Sevagram  that  he 
would  most  like  to  return  "to  Uve  there  in 
utter  peace  for  2  or  3  months."  In  Seva- 
gram's  simple  routine — with  its  early  morn- 
ing prayer  meetings  and  its  sense  of  quiet 
purpoeefulness — he  seems  to  have  found  a 
practical  working  out  of  the  Qandhian 
phUoeophy  he  Is  so  much  in  sympathy  with. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles  is  perhaps  as  yet  too 
close  to — and  too  moved  by — all  these  hap- 
penings to  be  able  to  Judge  them  objectively; 
but  later  on,  back  heme,  he  plans  to  write  a 
book  on  his  experiences  and  on  his  Idea  for 
world  peace  not  through  defense  agreements 
but  through  more  positive  programs  for 
self-development.  "The  interesting  thing  is 
not  that  I  have  been  asked."  he  said,  mod- 
estly, "but  that  I  have  been  approached  by 
nine  different  American  publishers,  which 
shows  an  encouraging  interest  in  India  I'm 
very  happy  about." 

THZ   aXEATCST   CHANOK 

Summing  up  his  term  of  office  here,  he 
told  me  that,  to  his  mind,  the  greatest 
change  that  has  taken  place  Is  that  India  is 
acting  mon  and  mon  decisively  with  grow- 
ing self-confidence.  "She  is  showing  less 
hesitation  than  even  a  year  ago,"  he  added, 
"and  this  is  something  I  like  to  see." 

Even  his  admirers  in  India — and  there  are 
many — do  not  claim  that  Mr.  Chester  Bowlea 
has  personally  created  new  policies  either 
in  Washington  or  New  Delhi,  which  have 
brought  the  United  States  and  India  Into 
their  present  relationship  of  cordiality,  but 
those  who  remember  the  acrimony  which 
punctuated  Indo-United  States  relations 
about  the  time  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
know  how  great  has  been  the  change  in  the 
past  a  years. 

Such  changes  are,  of  courae.  not  brought 
about  by  individual  diplomats,  however  brU- 
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Uant  and  energetic.  They  are  the  result  of 
global  developments.  Without  Soviet  sup- 
port for  India  In  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Kashmir  question  in  1851  and  without  Com- 
munist election  successes  in  South  India 
e  months  later,  the  United  SUtes  would  not 
have  been  alarmed  into  a  policy  of  more 
active  support  for  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Nehru's  government. 

Further,  without  American  assistance  in 
fighting  famine  in  this  country  or  without 
technical  cooperation  aid  the  hostile  neu- 
trality of  the  lurid  days  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  might  have  persisted.  Then 
again,  without  Chinese  occupation  of  Hbet 
and  continued  Communist  intransigence  in 
Korea — spotlighted  by  the  Communist  rejec- 
tion of  the  Indian  resolution  late  last  year — 
India's  neutrality  might  rot  have  developed 
the  greater  understanding  it  now  shows  for 
the  Western  point  of  view. 

But  without  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  this  un- 
derstanding would  not  h&\t  so  mellowed  into 
friendship.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  country  has  ever  before  l>een  repre- 
sented here  by  a  diplomat  who  so  completely 
discarded  the  cool  formalities  of  protocol 
and.  Instead,  went  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  the  unordered  but  warm  sympathy  of 
India's  unoflkial  life  . 

He  has  never  missed  en  opportunity  of 
addressing  a  students'  union  or  rotary  club, 
of  presenting  prizes  at  schools,  or  of  visiting 
the  villages  and  talking  to  people  InformaUy 
In  their  own  language.  Simply  and  with  no 
need  of  official  American  publicity,  he  has 
identified  himself  with  Indian  interesu 
everywhere;  be  and  his  famUy  have  delighted 
in  Indian  festivals,  worn  Indian  dress,  and 
learned  to  speak  informal  Hindi  so  that  they 
could  move  freely  about  the  vUlages  and 
countryside  without  Interpreters.  It  is  prob- 
ably just  because  of  this  Identification  that 
he  has  been  able  to  interpret  to  his  own 
country  with  understanding  all  the  com- 
plexities that  make  up  India  today. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles  has  oevo-  allowed  hla 
unthankful  role  of  wealthy  benefactor  to 
come  between  himself  and  the  many  people 
he  has  talked  to  on  a  man-to-man  basis.  He 
has  succeeded  In  understanding  India's  point 
of  view  without  ever  sacrificing  any  of  his 
essentially  American  qualities.  It  is  this 
which  makes  him  liked  and  respected  by 
both  Indians  and  Americans;  this  which 
made  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nehru,  request 
his  retention  here;  this  which  made  the 
laconic  reception  security  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  say,  with  feeling,  "Sure  hate 
to  see  him  go." 

It  Is  in  this  way  that  between  India  and 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles  there  has  grown  up  a 
mutual  friendship — in  the  fullest  sense  mu- 
tual. In  the  fullest  eenee,  friendship.  Let 
us  hope  it  Is  not  "Ooodby,  Chester  Bowles, 
trlend  of  India."  but  only  "Au  revoir." 

(From  the  New  Delhi  Evening  News  of  March 
^  15.  19531 

A  Sunday  Dukt 

It  has  been  said  that  a  successful  Am- 
bassador should  be  seen,  not  heard.  Some 
go  further  and  say  that  an  Ambassador 
should  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  if  he  Is 
to  function  properly.  Mr.  Chester  Bowlea 
belongs  to  neither  category,  for  there  are 
few  in  New  Delhi  who  have  not  heard  or 
seen  him.  Still  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
successful  AmbcMsador  the  capital  has  seen. 

That  is  because  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
define  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  for 
success  as  an  Ambassador.  At  the  farewell 
party  he  gave  the  other  day  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Bowles  referred  to  his  old  connections  as 
a  journalist.  That,  probably,  is  one  reason 
for  his  success.  Politicianii  may  fall,  but  a 
good  Journalist  wUl  never  faU  in  any  Job — 
particularly  if  it  is  a  difficult  Job  requiring 
not  only  the  handling  of  men  but  of  situa- 
tions. Some  of  our  own  suoceasful  Am- 
bassadors had  their  grounding  in  journalism. 
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Mr.  Bowles  was  much  more  than  that.  He 
was  a  good  man  who  had  a  warmth  of  heart 
which  was  infectious.  He  did  not  look  upon 
himself  as  merely  an  Ambassador  to  India 
but  as  a  friend  of  India  and  Indians  whose 
friendship  he  valued. 

When  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  wife  bid  goodbye 
to  New  Delhi  on  Wednesday,  it  is  not  the 
laying  down  of  his  high  office  that  he  will 
regret  as  much  as  leaving  this  coimtry. 
Both  of  them  have  come  to  feel  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  this  country — and  one  sign  at 
least  of  this  attachment  is  that  he  is  leaving 
behind  one  of  his  daughters  to  continue  her 
education  here  for  some  time.  And  another 
is  his  promise  that  he  will  come  back  to 
India  on  a  visit  within  a  year  or  so. 

Ambassadors  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
mysterious  individuals  who  work  in  myste- 
rious ways — ^who.  If  they  speak  at  all.  speak  in 
a  colorless  way,  Mr.  Bowles  had  a  different 
way  about  him.  There  was  nothing  of  that 
mysterious  diplomacy  in  his  manner  or  talk. 
He  spoke  from  his  heart — and  won  the  hearts 
of  people.  It  was  no  easy  Job  when  he  took 
up  the  Etelhi  Ambassadorship,  few  Indo- 
United  States  relations  at  the  time  had  been 
deteriorating  for  many  reasons.  Within  a 
few  duys  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bowles,  there 
was  a  dynamic  change  in  these  relations,  for 
he  was  not  only  able  to  change  the  United 
States  Government's  attitude  but  inspire  here 
a  new  feeling  of  friendship  and  confidence. 
The  goodwill  which  he  has  earned  and  leaves 
behind,  will  be  the  greatest  asset  of  his  suc- 
cessor, there  is  no  doubt.  He  has  promised: 
"In  America  during  the  months  ahead,  I 
shall  devote  my  time  to  the  creation  of  bet- 
ter understanding  among  my  own  people  of 
the  India  which  I  so  greatly  admire  and  so 
deeply  love."  It  will  not  be  easy  for  New 
Delhi  to  forget  this  kindly  and  genial  per- 
sonality who  played  so  eventful  •  port  In 
this  eventful  year. 


Not  Elcctiou,  Bat  Dcfeue,  Tops  the  SUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAXTtAlCD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in*  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioord 
an  editorial  entitled  "Not  Elections.  But 
Defense,  Tops  the  Slate."  written  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Owens  and  published  in  this 
momii^'s  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 


Not  BLacnoNS,  Bxrt 


,  TOPSTHX  Sl^TS 


(By  John  W.  Owens) 

RtiBsians  can  change  their  minds.  And 
they  have  the  bomb.  Since  the  death  at 
Stalin  and  the  sxxxxasion  of  Malenkov.  they 
have  spoken  in  terms  of  conciliatktn.  We 
<-*r»  guess  our  heads  off  about  motives.  What 
we  know  Is  the  softer  tone.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  them  from  going  back  to  the  hard 
tone  next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year. 
And.  whether  they  change  from  the  hard 
tone  to  the  soft  or  back  acAln  to  the  hard, 
they  have  the  bomb.  They  have  an  enlarg- 
ing pUe. 

To  reject  any  opportunity  for  any  adjwt- 
ment,  which  may  be  presented  by  the  present 
soft  tone,  would  be  madness.  TO  aUow  sus- 
picion to  paralyse  fuU  examination  erf  all 
current  poesibiUUes  of  adjustment,  would  be 
madness.  If  no  raort  could  be  aoooapUsbed 
than  a  workable  settlement  in  Korea  for  ttoe 


near  future,  such  a  settlement  would  stop 
bloodletting.  It  would  save  a  good  mimy 
dollars  for  the  Defense  Department  without 
weakening  defense.  And  it  could  scarcely 
*»vut — it  might  help — effort*  at  settlement 
In  other  spots  in  this  agonized  world.  If 
the  present  soft  tone  of  Russia  offers  any 
chance  to  go  on  to  a  workable  settlement  in 
Korea  or  any  other  spot,  that  chance  should 
not  be  thrown  away  by  overclever  suspicioo. 
Any  gain  for  peace  is  worth  nailing  down. 

But  no  less  self-evident  is  that  other  facV- 
the  fact-  that  Russians  can  change  their 
minds  again;  that  they  have  the  bomb;  that 
they  have  an  enlarging  pile,  and  that  no 
international  authority  now  holds  power  to 
govern  their  use  of  the  pUe.  This  is  to  say 
that  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  remain 
as  possible  targets.  They  will  remain  as  pos- 
sible targets  should  negotiations  on  Korea 
have  fortunate  results — should  such  results 
lead  to  reduction  of  horrors  in  Indochina  and 
Malaya;  should  such  results  open  possibili- 
ties of  Improved  conditions  elsewhere.  Gain 
all  that  may  be  gained  frori  the  present  Rus- 
sian attitude,  all  that  ought  to  be  gained  by 
men  of  sense  in  wise  negotiations,  and  stUl 
the  United  States  and  Its  AUies  will  remain 
in  the  perU  which  they  have  known  since 
Russia  got  the  bomb. 

They  are  exposed  to  assault  by  a  Russia 
which  can  always  change  its  mind. 

The  burden  that  lies  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Elsenhower  In  this  situation  should  make 
men  of  normal  sensibility  ashamed  to  think 
of  partisan  politics. 

He  bears.  In  these  days  and  weeks  and 
months  of  danger,  all  of  the  official  respon- 
sibility of  his  office.  He  directs  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Nation  and  he  commands  all  of 
its  Armed  Forces.  But  that  only  begins.  He 
bears,  in  addition,  the  awful  responsibility 
which  is  the  product  of  faith  given  to  him  as 
a  man — close  to  blind  faith — by  millions  of 
men  and  women.  To  these  mlUlons,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  Is  a  great  military  «nlnd  who  li 
not  a  militarist.  Therefore,  in  their  peril,  the 
mllllohs  have  thought  of  Mr.  Elsenhower  as 
the  man  who,  above  all  others,  could  lay  out 
for  them  fuU  measures  of  defense  and  yet 
guard  their  social  and  economic  existence 
against  subjugation  to  a  militaristic  men- 
tality. These  millions  believed  that  he,  above 
all  others,  would  know  how  and  where  to 
place  the  line.  Further,  they  hoped  that  his 
mastery  of  miUtary  affairs  and  his  freedom 
from  militarism  would  enable  him  so  to  place 
the  line  that  they  could  have  necessary  de- 
fense at  less  cost. 

That  personal  burden,  product  of  faith  In 
the  man,  lies  on  Mr.  Eisenhower's  shoulders 
today.  In  the  midst  of  new  hope,  he  must 
gain  every  inch  that  can  be  gained.  But, 
even  as  he  strives,  he  must  preserve  and 
extend  measures  of  defense  against  Russians 
who  can  change  their  minds  and  who  possess 
the  pUe  of  bombs.  Mr.  Elsenhower  must 
hold  his  balance  to  examine  fairly  every  op- 
portunity for  peace  that  is  offered  by  Rus- 
sians who  speak  in  softer  tones.  And,  after 
he  has  so  held  his  balance,  he  mvist  hold 
his  balance  again  to  teU  the  millions  who 
trust  him  that  stem  and  expensive  measures 
of  defense  must  stlU  be  provided  because 
Russia  remains  able  to  decide  whether  and 
when  to  \ise  that  bomb  against  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  President's  task  Is  harassed  by  a  bit 
of  politics  which  ought  to  be  trampled 
down. 

A  good  many  Republican  politicians  live 
In  fear  of  taunts  from  Democratic  politi- 
cians. There  is  a  poesibUlty,  at  least,  that 
the  hard-working  Budget  Bureau  will  not 
be  able  to  find  all  the  TTuman  waste  that 
was  easily  visible  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  There  is  a  poesibUlty  that  once 
again  poUtidaos  overtried  their  case.  Thlnk- 
U^  of  elections  in  1954.  some  Republican* 
dream  of  the  showing  in  budget  cuts  and 
tax  cut«  which  could  be  made  U  they  could 
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iUc«  swmy  at  defenaa  fundi,  at  home  and 
BtMToad. 

Mr.  ElMnho««r  ought  to  be  spared  parti- 
san presflvire  when  he  deals  with  expendi- 
tures for  defense.  Republlcaias  who  are 
nervous  about  1954  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  harass  him  for  cuts  in  defense  which 
might  Improve  a  political  game.  Protection 
of  stump  speakm  of  1953  does  not  come 
first.  Squally.  Democrats  ought  to  keep 
taimts  out  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  study  aC 
ilefense.  Promotion  of  the  Democratic  case 
does  not  come  first.  The  millions  who  gave 
their  faith  to  B4lr.  Elsenhower  ought  to  pro- 
tect him  against  those  politicians  who  think 
first  of  1954. 


Sqaare  Deal  f*r  the  Fanaers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  unnfxsoTA 

HI  THS  SENATZ  OT  THE  UMITO  STATES 
Wednesday,  AprU  8,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoito  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Square  IDeal  for  the 
Parmers,**  which  was  published  in  the 
Mortbland  Times.  Bemidji.  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

Sqitakx  Dxal  roi  thz  Pabscers 

Congressmen.  Senators,  and  economists 
•re  filling  newspaper  space  and  radio  time 
trying  to  explain,  defend,  or  condemn  the 
declining  tsifux  price  picture  and  many  are 
lather  jittery  of  the  consequences. 

The  farmers  naturally  are  looking  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  new 
Administration  for  a  clue  as  to  what  Is  going 
to  be  done  about  It.  So  far  nothing  In  the 
speeches  nor  of  the  new  Secretary's  remarks 
to  newspapers  have  ahed  much  light  on  what, 
tf  anything,  la  to  be  attempted,  except  that 
apparently  no  effort  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future  to  bolster  farm  prices  except  what 
Congress  has  already  provided  for,  namely 
support  of  6  basic  commodities  at  90  percent 
of  parity  until  1954. 

The  most  disconcerting  aspect  of  the  lack 
of  action  to  bolster  livestock  prices  Is  that 
the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  appar- 
ently taking  the  position  that  farm  price 
aupports  are  something  akin  to  a  relief  or 
disaster  operation  and  that  those  who  find 
themselves  In  financial  difficulties  should 
look  to  their  relatives  for  assistance  and  If 
the  relatives  are  unable  to  help,  then  they 
should  look  to  their  church. 

lliis  sort  of  reasoning  may  work  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  In  a  well  organized  and  closely 
knit  group  such  as  the  Mormon  community 
in  Utah,  of  which  the  new  Secretary  is  a 
pillar,  but  he  will  soon  find  that  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  cotton  growers  in 
Kentiicky,  the  ranchers  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  or  the  corn-hog  raisers  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  is  a  far  greater  problem  than 
he  may  realize. 

The  policy  of  keeping  American  agricul- 
ture In  a  prosperoxis  state  and  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  has  long 
been  recognized,  not  as  a  relief  project,  but 
as  a  national  necessity.  The  flrot  step  to  a 
general  defM-esslon  has  alwasrs  been  a  farm 
price  decline,  and  no  amount  of  rationaliz- 
ing that  supply  and  demand  wlU  take  care 
of  farm  prices  will  have  any  bearing  on  the 
ftnal  outcome. 

Should  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
f&U  to  recognize  that  the  so-called  law  of 


supply  and  demand  was  rendered  Ineffecttra 
long  ago  by  the  new  method  of  exchanging 
raw  materials  for  money  Instead  of  bartering 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  raw  mate- 
rials, then  we  fear  he  Is  in  for  a  lot  of  grief. 
The  so-called  htw  of  supply  and  demand  has 
operated  satlslactorlly  for  more  than  50 
years.  Surpluses  may  be  created  artificially 
simply  by  keeping  prices  to  consumers  high 
such  as  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  In 
the  case  of  retail  meat  prices.  Many  beef 
animals  are  now  selling  for  about  half  of 
what  they  were  bringing  a  short  time  ago, 
yet  retail  meat  prices  are  nearly  as  high  as 
ever. 

What  also  concern*  many  farmen  is  that 
Mr.  Benson  se<^ms  to  have  embraced  the 
fallacy  that  farm  prices  have  been  too  high 
and  that  the  de<mne  is  a  normal  adjustment. 
Farm  prices  ha\'e  never  been  too  high  as  an 
overall  proposition.  Some  may  have  been 
above  parity.  It  Is  true,  but  then  others  were 
below  parity  at  the  same  time,  so  the  farmer 
never  has  had  any  price  advantages  what- 
soever. 

There  also  sefms  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
surround  himse:.f  with  advisers  and  policy- 
makers who  have  not  been  identified  with 
the  practical  purt  d  agriculture,  but  who 
are  bankers,  processors,  and  handlers  of  farm 
commodities.  Such  advisers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  sjrmpathy  with  farm 
price  supports. 

Farmers  are  entitled  to  100-percent  parity, 
nothing  less.  To  assume  that  90  percent  U 
sufficient  cannot  be  any  more  realistic  than 
to  assume  that  the  merchant  is  entitled  to 
recover  only  90  percent  from  each  dollar 
Invested  in  purchasing,  handling,  and  retail- 
ing his  merchandise. 

Farmers  never  have  asked  for  any  more 
than  a  square  deal.    Will  they  get  it? 


Hoaor  Due  a  Forf  otten  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  XLxiwots 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  iSpeaker. 
•Z  am  happy  to  comply  with  a  request 
from  Hsory  M.  Stanley,  commander- 
elect  of  Robert  E.  Oregg  Post  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Stanley  wishes  me  to  bring  to 
attention  the  name  of  Eugene  B.  Ely  as 
that  of  a  forgotten  hero  whose  great 
service  to  his  country  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing inspiration  were  his  memory  to 
be  honored  by  the  naming  for  him  of  an 
Jdrcraft  carrier. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  by  James 
R.  Mills.  1437  East  71st  Place.  Chicago, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  March  22,  1953,  and  which  Com- 
mander Stanley  in  his  fine  sense  of  pa- 
triotism brought  to  my  attention: 

FoaOOTTEN    HXBO 

Chicaco,  March  15. — Nona  ot  ova  aircraft 
carriers  has  been  named  tat  Eugene  B.  Ely. 
the  father  of  the  flat  top.  He,  like  many  of 
the  pioneers  wh<3se  vision  and  daring  laid 
the  foimdatlon  of  the  (u-esent-day  aviation. 
Is  all  but  forgotten. 

It  was  Ely  who  demonstrated  the  poaal- 
bility  of  the  use  of  aircraft  as  a  moet  power- 
ful arm  of  the  Hast.    On  a  squaUy  day.  No- 


vembor  14.  1010.  Ely  electrlflad  the  world  by 
taking  off  frooa  a  platform  erected  upon 
the  U.  S.  8.  BirviiHgh4im  and  landing  on 
shore.  In  January  1911,  he  gave  a  repeat 
demonstration.  Flying  from  the  shore,  he 
landed  upon  a  skotchy  platform  built  upon 
the  cruiser  Pennsylvania.  After  3  hours  hs 
flew  frocn  the  crtilser  to  a  landing  field  ashorei. 

In  those  days  of  experimental  aircraft  It 
was  a  hasardous  undertaking.  He  proved 
to  the  enthusiasts  and  the  skeptics  *nfct 
that  It  oould  be  done. 

Ely  was  killed  at  a  eounty  fair  later  that 
year.  A  posthumous  award  of  the  Dlstln- 
gtiished  Flying  Cross  was  awarded  him  foe 
his  contribution  to  naval  aviation.  It  seenM 
to  me  that  It  would  be  appropriate  that  aa 
aircraft  canlsr  bs  named  for  this  pioneer. 

Jams  a.  Mills. 


Speech  of  Wiibv  N.  Reak  oe  PfoUcm 
oathoFara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoirsor 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVJBS 

Monday.  February  23.  1953         a^ 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wlsconain.  Ifc. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
herewith  a  very  excellent  speech  given 
by  Mr.  Wilbur  N.  Renk.  of  Sun  Prahne, 
Wis.,  at  the  Stoughton  Rotary  Club  on 
March  18.  1953: 

I  am  a  dirt  fanner.  The  life  we  live  to 
modest.  Its  Interasting.  and  it's  only  fairly 
remunerative.  We  plant  In  the  spring, 
work  in  the  summer.  seU  in  the  fall,  and  In 
the  winter  we  worry  about  next  year's 
planting,  working,  and  selling.  But.  up  to 
now.  no  way  has  been  found  by  man  to  bring 
out  the  sun  when  the  skies  are  cloudy,  shut 
off  the  spigot  when  the  clouds  open  up.  or 
oooitrol  production.  And  this  Is  what  maksa 
the  farm  problem. 

Because  of  recent  foUlnff  prices,  tbe  farm 
problem  today  makes  headlines.  It  soakes 
headlines  because  history  shows  us  that  a 
recession  In  farm  prices  precedes  a  gemsral 
depression.  And  no  oos  wants  a  depressifOA 
If  it  can  be  avoided. 

Some  people  say  that  by  1000  we  wUl  be  a 
food-importing  nation  and  our  problem  will 
be  salved.  I  dont  agree.  By  new  methods, 
finer  seeds,  and  better  practices,  we  can 
double  our  production.  And  certainly  irri- 
gation has  brought  In  many  valuable  aorea. 
So  the  farm  problem  Is  here  to  stay. 

This  farm  problem  can  be  solved,  bxit  the 
farmer  can't  do  It  all  alone.  We  need  some 
Government  agricultural  policies.  Remem- 
ber, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
budget  of  about  %l^  billion;  that  ought  to 
do  something. 

I  don't  believe  we  Republicans  have  quite 
the  right  approach  to  the  farm  problem  at 
this  time. 

Tho-e  are  three  roads  we  may  choose  to 
follow  toward  a  healthy  farm  situation.  The 
road  to  the  left,  the  Brannan  plan  of  regu- 
lations and  more  regulations,  was  too  ex- 
treme. The  road  to  the  right,  the  Benson 
plan  of  hands  off.  is  p«-hape  too  conservative. 
The  road  in  the  center  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  the  one  we  should  b«  traveling 
today. 

President  Eisenhower  chose  for  his  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  fine  man  in  Kara  Ben- 
son, of  Utah.  He  Is  an  outstanding  farm 
leader,  a  man  of  Integrity  and  sincerity.  To 
his  farm  advisory  bo«rd  he  appointed  MUo 
Swanton,  of  Madison,  a  very  capable  farm 
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leader.  Mllo  knows  farm  problems  at  first 
hand  and  lives  on  a  farm.  He  would  be  a 
good  man  on  any  board.  But  Mr.  Benson 
also  appointed  to  this  board  a  Bank  of 
America  man  and  an  official  of  Archer 
Daniels.  The  farm  philcieophy  of  industrial 
men  like  this  is  different  from  that  of  the 
farmer  who  digs  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 

According  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  a  shakedown  in  farm  prices 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  But,  remem- 
ber, he  gets  his  2  cents  commission  whether 
com  sells  for  50  cents  a  bushel  or  $1.50.  Can 
you  blame  the  farmers  for  not  wanting  in- 
dustrial thinking  on  farm  problems? 

Mr.  Benson  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
supply  and  demand  alone  will  adjust  farm 
prices.  This  is  questionable,  because  we  are 
not  living  In  a  free  economy.  In  this  process 
of  relying  on  the  working  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, there  Is  the  danger  of  farm  prices 
dropping  so  low  that  it  brings  on  a  de- 
pression. 

America  is  not  practicing  free  economy. 
For  instance,  when  an  Industrial  company 
writes  off  a  new  building  on  its  taxes  in  5 
years,  this  Is  a  subsidy.  Unemployment  in- 
surance is  a  subsidy.  Tariffs  are  a  form  of 
subsidy.  The  mall  contrticts  to  steamships, 
railroads,  and  airplanes — all  those  are  sub- 
sidles.  And  eva7  segment  of  Industry  shows 
a  subsidy  in  one  form  or  another.  This  does 
not  mean  such  subsidies  are  a  good  thing. 
But  when  they  are  practiced  how  can  you 
Justify  leaving  one  of  the  moet  important 
segments,  agriculttire.  to  the  unpredictable 
mercy  of  the  law  of  suppl>  and  demand. 

Tbe  farm  program  needs  to  be  discxissed 
in  friendly  temos.  Its  solution  is  extremely 
Important  to  the  future  cf  America. 

The  biggest  difficulty  In  agriculture  is  that 
you  cant  control  produc:lon,  because  you 
can't  control  the  weather.  Another  factor 
In  the  problem  is  that  atrrlculture  has  not 
been  prosperous  in  peactii:ie  during  the  last 
40  years. 

What  is  the  answer?  To  let  nature  take  Its 
course,  or  to  try  to  put  stability  in  the 
farming  business? 

Pood  is  an  item  In  the  budget  with  wiilch 
we  are  faced  three  times  a  day  and  a  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  all  Intimately  con- 
cerned. The  housewife  wants  cheap  food 
because  she  buys  it  regulsrly.  The  price  of 
diamonds,  for  instance,  Isnt  so  Important, 
because  most  of  us  buy  only  one  in  a  life- 
time. 

So,  when  food  prices  arc  high,  people  say 
they  need  leveling  off.  This  is  true.  But 
should  farm  prices  be  leveled  off  with  a  bull- 
docer,  while  Indtistrial  prices  are  attacked 
with  a  spoon? 

Of  course,  the  housewife  wants  cheap  food. 
Beef  steak  at  a  dollar  a  ponnd  was  too  high. 
But  50-cent  steak  is  too  cheap.  It  may  taste 
better  at  60  cents,  but  if  tbe  breadwinner 
of  the  family  works  at  Allts-Chalmers  or 
Nash,  and  you  continue  to  rat  this  eztra-low- 
prlced  beef,  I'm  afraid  the  farmers  wont  be 
able  to  buy  many  Allls-Chalmers  tractors 
or  Nash  cars.  And  this  will  mean  fewer 
hours  that  he  will  be  able  to  work,  or  maybe 
even  his  Job.  If  the  steak  were  to  sell  at 
75  cents,  both  farmer  and  indiistrial  worker 
could  be  happy. 

The  farmer  wants  full  employment  and 
good  wages  for  the  factor>-  workers,  but  he 
also  wants  fair  prices  for  his  produce. 

A  good  many  economists  think  that  If 
prices  are  at  100.  and  a  depression  comes 
along,  if  nature  took  its  course,  prices  would 
go  to  40.  However,  good  fiscal  policies  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  could  stop  the 
skidding  prices  at  70. 

How  bad  are  prices?  The  same  steers 
that  we  sold  at  33  cents  a  poimd  in  October 
1952  brought  2314  cents  a  poimd  on  Pebru- 
ary  5,  1953.  Milk  going  to  the  Madison  mar- 
ket brought  $5.04  in  December  1952.  and  $4 
In  February   196S. 

Here's  funny  arithmetic.  When  cattle 
go  from  20  cenU  to  40  cenU.  that's  a  100- 
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percent  rise  In  prtces.  When  catUe  drop 
from  40  cenU  to  20  cento,  that  Is  a  50-per- 
cent drop  In  prices. 

With  65  million  people  working  and  earn- 
ing good  salaries  and  business  booming.  It's 
hard  to  see  the  prices  you  get  for  your  pro- 
duce drop.  Economists  say  that  farm  prices 
usuaUy  go  down  about  2  years  before  other 
prices.  What  8  true  of  the  past  need  not  be- 
come a  fact  in  the  future. 

The  problem  is  a  midwestern  one  because 
00  percent  of  the  farm  products  are  pro- 
duced in  12  midwestern  States.  And,  remem- 
ber, we  produce  many  of  the  unstorable 
perishables  and  they  are  the  problem. 

What  can  the  Government  do?  The 
farmer  doesn't  want  the  Government  to  be 
his  keeper.  But  he  does  hope  It  will  be 
his  friend  and  counselor.  The  farmer 
doesn't  want  the  Government  to  guarantee 
him  a  profit,  but  he  would  like  to  have 
the  Government  adopt  a  policy  that  might 
help  him  break  even. 

I'm  not  sure  that  price  supports  are  the 
whole  answer.  But  the  Government  must 
liave  some  machinery  to  keep  the  bottom 
from  falling  out  other  than,  "Well  wait  and 
see;  I  believe  the  price  drop  Is  over."  Talk- 
ing doesn't  stop  price  drops.  Maybe  the 
wrong  kind  of  Ulk  starts  them  in  the  first 
place. 

Toull  hear  people  say  that  farmers  made 
lots  of  money  during  the  last  10  years.  True, 
some  did,  if  they  specialized.  But  the  farmer 
who  works  150  acres  in  Wisconsin  hasn't 
made  a  fortune.  His  160  acres  are  worth 
$40,000.  His  corn,  chickens,  and  ilgs — worth 
$10,000.  his  machinery  $10,000— a  total  of 
$60,000.  At  5  percent,  the  money  shoxild 
return  $3,000.  If  you  had  $60,000  invested 
In  a  biisiness  on  Main  Street,  you  would  have 
to  pay  $5,000  for  a  manager.  So  this  farmer 
should  have  a  return  of  $8,000  before  he  fig- 
ures any  profit.  And  if  you  worked  your  wife 
and  children  as  hard  as  he  does,  you  should 
have  a  return  of  $10,000  before  you  fig\u-e 
profit.  Many  big  industries  have  been  mak- 
ing 10  percent  before  taxes.  Therefore,  be- 
fore you  say  the  farmer  has  a  gold  nxine. 
hell  have  to  make  over  $14,000  on  his  150 
acres.  How  many  make  that  money?  Very, 
very  few. 

A  farmer  works  70  hours  a  week  to  make 
a  living.  Most  city  men  work  40  hours  per 
week.  In  1935  farmers'  net  income  was  IS 
percent  of  the  national  income;  in  1947  farm- 
ers' net  Income  was  9.1  percent;  while  In 
1951  the  farmers'  net  share  dropped  to  5.7 
percent. 

What  about  the  present  butter  situation 
where  butter  is  supported  at  90  percent  and 
the  Government  Is  owning  half  the  butter? 

We  can  only  Justify  such  Government  ex- 
penditiu^  if.  in  holding  prices  up.  we  can 
give  the  farmers  additional  buying  power. 
Poor  farmers  cant  buy  goods  ch-  pay  taxes. 

A  city  person  has  a  stake  in  Government- 
owned  surpluses  because  he,  like  the  farmer. 
Is  a  citizen,  and  the  dtiaens  are  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  buying  butter  alone  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  have  a  plan  to  get  rtd  of  It  after 
It  Is  the  property  of  the  Government. 

First,  xiae  all  the  butter  you  can  In  the 
school  lunches.  Second,  move  butter  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  all  of  our  State.  Federal, 
and  county  institutions.  Third,  feed  the 
Koreans,  who  are  having  a  hard  time  recruit- 
ing a  ROK  army  because  of  undernourish- 
ment. Fourth,  every  month  pull  down  the 
sui^[>ort  price  of  butter  6  pwcent  until  tt 
gets  down  to  70  percent  of  parity.  This  wlU 
stop  production  Just  for  production's  sake. 

In  the  future,  milk  will  have  to  be  sold  as 
milk  Instead  of  butter  and  cheese.  We  mxtst 
distribute  milk  more  eoonomloaUy.  A  milk 
bottle  put  on  your  porch  empty  easts  14 
cento.  Milk  of  the  future  might  be  distrib- 
uted in  vending  marhlnss  or  ia  ft-  or  iO- 
gallon  cans. 

What  can  the  farmer  do  to  belp  hlmsrtft 


The  farmers  themselves  should  form  a  farm 
advertising  coxmcU,  with  ^-  to  2-pacent 
checkoff  on  all  farm  producto  sold.  This 
farmer-financed  council  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  farmers  themselves,  to  advertise, 
jH-omote,  and  find  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  to  conduct  research.  This  council 
should  be  run  by  three  men  outoide  of  the 
Government,  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
audited  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If 
all  the  farm  advertising  money  were  In  one 
pot,  it  would  be  flexible,  ample,  and  we  really 
could  advertise  farm  producto.  Now  you 
have  meat,  milk,  and  frvUt  farmers  all  run- 
ning in  opposite  directions.  You  would  stop 
duplication  and  I  believe  could  do  a  Job. 
Agricultural  departments,  colleges,  and  the 
farmers  themselves  should  think  as  much  in 
terms  of  marketing  their  producto  as  in  pro- 
ducing them.  We  are  great  producers;  but 
poor  sellers. 

When  you  look  at  your  television,  all  you 
see  is  cigarette  and  beer  advertising.  When 
I  hear  the  beer  gurgle  on  television.  I  go  to 
the  icebox  and  potir  myself  a  drink.  And, 
Just  think,  meat  and  milk  have  so  much  more 
to  start  with. 

Some  farm  supporto  are  needed.  Ma- 
chinery should  be  set  up  to  move  in  when 
prices  are  falling — not  after  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out. 

Here  are  some  things  I  think  might  be 
done  to  help  the  farm  situation: 

1.  Supporto  should  be  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  When  prices  fall  under  90  percent, 
then  the  Government  would  step  in  and  buy 
to  support  the  market.  If  the  Government 
must  buy  over  25  percent  of  the  marketable 
commodity,  the  supporto  shovild  be  dropped 
6  percent  monthly  until  they  reach  70  per- 
cent. For  example:  If  the  Government  geto 
half  the  butter  at  90  percent,  then  next 
month  the  support  is  85  percent.  Maybe  at 
80  percent  you  get  80  percent  of  the  butter 
for  a  month.  If  at  75  percent  for  a  month, 
you  only  get  16  percent  of  the  butter,  then 
the  support  fw  the  following  month  would 
go  up  to  80  percent.  But  the  Government 
should  dispose  of  the  surplus.  They  should 
not  allow  it  to  go  to  waste. 

Why  should  the  Government  support  farm 
prices?  Because  if  the  farmer's  income  goes 
down  10  percent,  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
Governmento  will  lost  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  taxes.  And  hell  be  a  poor  buyer  of 
your  goods.  So  even  if  we  take  some  of  your 
taxes  and  stabilize  farming,  it  will  pay  you 
in  the  end  because  the  farmer  will  buy  yotir 
goods. 

2.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  yearly  crops 
of  our  nonperlshable  grains  and  cottons 
shotild  be  stored.  This  would  help  in  event 
of  a  crop  failure  and  also  relieve  crop  sur- 
pluses. It  would  steadily  supply  and  evenly 
feed  demand.  Never  again  should  the  Gov- 
ernment destroy  surpluses  by  burning  them 
with  kerosene  or  plowing  them  down.  It 
would  be  better  to  give  surpluses  away  to 
needy  people. 

3.  We  should  contLnue  school  lunches  In 
all  schools  in  the  United  Btotes.  This  one 
hot  meal  at  noon  would  help  many  young- 
sters and  America  would  be  healthier.  This 
would  be  a  place  to  use  up  the  perishables. 

4.  The  dally  rise  and  fall  of  the  livestock 
market  should  be  limited.  In  this  way,  the 
market  would  not  be  so  erratic.  It  would 
bring  about  more  orderly  marketing,  and 
prevent  crazy  rises  and  breaks. 

5..  Farmers  can  be  encouraged  to  sell  cattle 
at  900  pounds,  and  pigs  at  200  pounds.  Peo- 
ple's eating  habito  are  different  today.  It 
seems  everyone  is  dieting.  And  with  ma- 
chinery we  all  work  less  so  we  dont  need 
so  much  food.  All  of  our  houses  are  Insu- 
lated so  we  dont  need  fst  to  keep  warm.  AU 
of  the  women  want  to  be  Bollywood  queens 
and  weigh  115  like  Lena  Turner.  80  tbey 
wont  eat  fat  meat.  U  all  women  of  the 
milted  BUtes  would  gain  10  pounds,  that 
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would  soire  our  farm  surptus  problem.    How- 
ever, most  of  U3  don't  like  oversized  females. 
H.  The  grading  of  beef  should  be  changed. 

7.  Oovemment  surpluses  should  be  shipped 
abroad  to  be  traded  for  peace. 

8.  Machinery  should  be  set  up  to  step  In 
and  buy  when  the  bottom  starts  falling  off. 

0.  New  tises  of  farm  products  should  be 
found. 

10.  Products  will  have  to  be  distributed 
zoore  efflclently. 

The  Republican  Party  has  had  20  years 
to  think  about  farm  problems.  Now,  we  are 
In  the  driver's  seat,  and  when  you  drive,  you 
must  steer. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  President  Elsen- 
hower. As  the  whole  farm  story  unfolds,  I 
believe  youll  see  him  steer  otu-  farm  ship 
toward  the  center.  It  looks  like  they  are 
edging  that  way  now. 

Remember,  what's  good  for  the  fanner  is 
good  for  America. 


Ab  Appeal  From  Ernst  Renter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

'  '  or  MIKNZ80TA 

IN  THE  SEMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  iays  the  United  States  was  again 
host  to  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
world,  Ernst  Renter,  mayor  of  free  Ber- 
lin. It  was  our  pleasure  to  have  Mr. 
Renter  viait  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  It  was  likewise  my  privilege  dur- 
ing Mayor  Reuter's  previous  visit  to  the 
United  States  to  present  him  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  at  the  White  House. 
Mayor  Renter  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
free  world.  His  record  of  resistance  to 
totalitarianism  is  a  tribute  to  the  free 
spirit  which  reigns  over  the  city  of  free 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Reuter's  current  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  in  connection  with  the  splen- 
did work  which  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee  is  performing  In  assist- 
ing refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  escape  to  freedom. 

-    I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uutt  an  ap- 
peal from  Mayor  Reuter.  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  17.  1953 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  REcoim.' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows; 

An  A««kai,  TSom  Eairsr  Brcrm.  Lobo  Matob 
or  Wist  Bexlin 
BgDteen  days  ago  Mayor  Ernst  n>uter   of 
West  Berlin,  sent  the  following  cable  to  » 
number  of  distinguished  Americans:     i       1 
"RicHAKo    B.    btkd,    Locroa    D.    Clat     1A) 
Cnvmm.  Caml  Spaatz, 
"tntgrnatiojuu  Rescue  Commtttee, 

New  York: 
-T  appeal  to  you  as  member  of  community 
or  fre*  men  in  world  in  which  freedom  is 
threatened  by  communism.    I  ask  your  help 
for  those  refugees  from  the  East  who  come 
daHy  to  free  Berlin  by  thousands  to  ever- 
tocreastng  numbers  threatening  our  precart- 
©M  •ooBoate  situation  burdened  more  than 
9  ^yests  with  250.000  unempdoyed.     Deaptte 
every  effort  cannot  provide  adequate  houslnic 
food,  clolhing.     There  is  no  work,  no  hope^ 
normal  life  for  them.    We  cannot  turn  them 
away  because  this  would  be  betrayal  of  free- 
dom which  we  have  and  they  seek.    Need  vast 
ehlpments  food,  clothing.  ej^peciaUy  for  chU- 
aren   who  come  undernourished.     In  dailc 
days  of  airUlt  American  tenacity  and  courage 


enabled  us  free  Berllners  maintain  our  free- 
dom. These  days  are  equally  dark.  I  call  on 
you  and  other  American  friends  to  make  one 
great  effort  help  us.  Our  fight  will  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  you  and  other  freemen  stand 
with  us. 

"EaifST  REuTia, 
"Mayor.  Free  Berlin." 

AAOOUCA    RXSPONDS 

In  response  to  Mayor  Reuter's  cable  a 
national  conunlttee  of  welcome  and  support 
for  Mayor  Reu:er  has  been  formed  by  ti^ 
International  Fescue  Committee  to  raise  $1 
million    from   p>rivate   sources. 

Recognizing  the  urgency  of  tills  appeal  and 
the  validity  of  its  claim  on  American  gen- 
erosity iKith  on  humanitarian  and  political 
grounds,  Oen.  IaicIus  D.  Clay,  Adm.  Richard 
B.  Byrd,  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz.  Leo  Cheme,  Paul 
O.  Hoffman,  and  Thomas  J.  Watson  have 
taken  the  lead  in  organizing  this  support. 
Gifts  totaling  $450,000  have  already  been 
subscribed  by  iiuslness  and  labor  organiza- 
tions and  private  individuals. 

Mayor  Ernst  Heuter  arrived  in  the  United 
SUtes  on  March  15  to  seek  help  for  iiis  peo- 
jtie.  During  the  next  2  weeks  he  will  address 
meetings  in  Ne«-  York  City,  Washington,  Mto- 
neapolis,  and  other  cities.  He  wUl  convey  to 
the  American  public  a  sense  of  the  great 
stake  which  the  free  world  has  in  the  sur- 
vival of  free  Berlin. 

rKzcD3M's  SKcarr  capitm. 

As  Mayor  Rfuter  has  written:  "On  the 
great  wall  map  that  surely  hangs  some- 
where in  the  Kremlin,  Berlin  is  only  a  tiny 
dot.  But  this  tiny  dot  causes  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin  more  worry  than  many  a  wide 
territorial  expanse.  Very  slowly,  not  at  all 
according  to  conscious  plan,  the  Western  Al- 
lies have  come  to  reallBe  that  here  they 
have  the  chance  to  win  the  flght  against  the 
Bolshevist  system.  •  •  •  For  in  this  city 
beats  the  heajt  of  European  resistance 
against  Bolshevist  barbarism.  This  city  Is 
freedom's  secret  capital.  You  can  count  on 
us.     We  hope  we  can  count  on  you.** 

We  now  ask  every  American  citizen  and 
every  business,  labor,  service,  and  fraternal 
organization  to  help  meet  this  responsibil- 
ity. You  can  do  your  share  by  mailing  your 
check  today,  mnde  out  to  Adm.  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  at  the  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee. 62  West  45t!i  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 


A  Resolntba  Against  the  McCarran- 
Walter  ImmigratioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OS  HEW  TOIK   . 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.t  :     Wednesday.  April  1,  1953 


Mr.  HELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  lead- 
ing national  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try, religious  {(roups,  fraternal  orders, 
labor  unions,  relief  organizations,  as  well 
as  many  distinguished  Americans  who 
are  prominent  in  every  phase  of  our 
national  Mfe.  are  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  McCarran-WaHer  Immigra- 
tion Act.     The  list  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  Is  a  long  and  hon- 
orable one.  and  on  it  is  also  President 
Eisenhower  who  earlier  this  year  sug- 
gested that  Congress  should  review  the 
immlgraUon  law  and   enact  a  statute 
which  would  remove  the  injustices  and 
the  discriminatory  features  contained  in 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act. 


Since  then  1  have  on  several  occasions 
urged  that  Congress  reconsider  this  act 
at  an  early  date  and  revise  it  along 
more  liberal  lines.  I  have  always  fa- 
vored a  liberal  immigration  policy,  and 
in  the  last  Congress  when  this  restric- 
tive measure  was  adopted  I  opposed  It 
vigorously  and  voted  against  It.  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that,  instead  of  this  dis- 
criminatory measure,  the  quota  system 
should  have  been  abolished  or  else  a 
pooling  of  quota  numbers  should  have 
been  instituted  for  use  of  Immigrants 
coming  from  countries  with  small  quotas. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
McCarran-Walter  bUl  last  June,  I  voted 
to  uphold  his  veto.  Congress,  however, 
overrode  his  veto  and  the  measure  be- 
came law.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was 
a  grievous,  mistake.  Today  I  am  even 
more  convinced  that  It  was  both  grlev- 
owj  and  tragic,  and  I  shall  therefore  do 
all  in  my  power  to  bring  about  a  revi- 
sion of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  received  the 
text  of  a  re.wlution  adopted  by  the  Ches- 
terfield Lodge,  Inc..  an  organization  lo- 
cated in  my  district  and  whose  member- 
ship consi.sts  of  many  fine  and  upright 
American  citizens  of  Italian  descent 
The  resoluUon  asks  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  be  amended.  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  the  text  of  this  resolution  in 
the  Record  and  thus  bring  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  McCarran -Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act.  which  regulates  immigration  to  tlie 
United  States  of  America,  is  discriminatory; 

Whereas  certain  provisions  of  said  act  dis- 
criminate agaln.st  the  peoples  of  soutHeut- 
ern  Europe;  and 

Whereas  President  Elsenhower  has  urged 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend, 
modify,  and  revise  the  said  act  so  as  to  re- 
move all  features  which  are  obnoxious  and 
objectionable  as  discriminatory;  and 

Whereas  ex -President  Ttuman  vetoed  said 
act  before  Its  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  being  discriminatory,  and 
subsequent  thereto  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  Ito  discriminatory  aspects;  and 

Whereas  the  Truman  committee  submitted 
a  report  denouncing  the  said  act  as  brazenly 
dlscruuinatory  and  vlolaUve  of  the  American 
spirit  and  tradition,  which  has  contributed 
so  sl<>aaily  to  the  rise  of  the  United  St»tes  m 
a  great  world  power,  and  recommended  •  re- 
vision of  said  act;  and 

Whereas  many  organized  group*  t«pres«nt- 
Ing  religion  of  variDua  denoininatlona,  and 
varloTis  interests,  and  diverse  racial  origlna 
In  the  United  States  have  protested  agaioat 
the  discrimination  embodied  In  said  ao«  and 
have  demanded  the  Uberaliaatioa  of  sald—te 
■•  "  .  n  .-;• 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  CThe^ 
terfleld  Ix)dge.  Inc.,  support  the  growing 
clamor  of  the  American  public  for  the 
amendment  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act.  and  that  a  reeolutlon  to  that 
effect  be  adopted,  copies  of  which  are  herebr 
authorized  to  be  submitted  by  the  Chester- 
field administration  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  our  Representatives  at 
Washington. 

ChesterfleW  Lodge,  Inc..  Brooklyn.  N.  T.: 
Sal  S.  Rlmo.  President;  Salvatore  Al- 
taro.  Honorary  President;  Prank  Oto- 
vatl.  First  Vlee  President;  John  !». 
Pavla.  Second  Vice  President;  Peter 
Campisi.  Treasurer;  Peter  A.  Tannaan^ 
Jr..  Knanclal  Secretary;  Philip  J.  Re- 
becca, Recording  Secretary;  Prank 
Sclanna,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Retnni  to  MoralHj 


CONGRESSK^NAL  lEtECORD  :^  APPENDIX 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  wswoKmr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Thursday,  March  19, 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  herewith  the 
speech  given  by  George  Kersten.  of  Mar- 
quette University,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at 
the  Delta  Sigma  Rho  national  forensic 
debating  tournament  i^t  Madi£jn,  Wis., 
on  March  13,  1953 : 

Rrrusx  to  Mosautt 

(By  George  Kersten) 
Oreat  nations  are  born  out  of  prlnclpie, 
become  Strang  through  integrity,  and  die  at 
the  hand  of  moral  corruption.  Rome,  the 
cradle  of  weetern  cultiire.  grew  to  hold  sway 
over  the  whole  world  wlta  a  vigorous  spirit. 
Only  when  the  splendors  erf  palace  banquets 
softened  this  hardiness  'vere  northern  bar- 

•  barlans  able  to  storm  Rotnan  walls  and  sack 
the  city.  Seventeenth  century  France  be- 
came tlie  mightiest  protectorate  of  Chris- 
tianity untU  covirt  life  ar  Versailles  vitiated 
her  power.  England  sowed  the  seeds  of 
common  law  throughout  the  world,  but 
Fabian  ■ocialism  has  de<:ayed  her  national 
soul  and  her  empire  lias  vanished. 

America,  too,  was  bom  out  of  a  principle. 
She  was  bom  out  of  a  belief  that  moral  law 
la  the  guidon  for  action.  The  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies bolted  England's  tyranny  and  declaz«d 
their  Independence  in  a  «x>ndro\i8  document 
that  acknowledged  that  men  are  created 
equal  by  the  Ood  who  gives  them  rights  to 
'  life,  freedom,  and  happiness.  At  Bunker 
'Hill.  Saratoga,  and  YorkUwn  thousands  died 
to  give  life  to  a  new  naticn,  based  upon  this 
declaration. 

Our  forefathers  were  not  motivated  by  a 
desire  for  material  seciuity,  for  they  had  the 

*  essentials  of  food,  <dothin^,  aiKl  shelter.  To 
revolt  meant  not  only  to  sxurender  these 
comforts  but  also  to  sacrifice  their  very  Uvea. 
They  were  Impelled  by  the  greater  motives 
of  Justice,  right,  and  freedom.  Every  com- 
mand, every  shot,  and  every  battle  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  d<ieper  principle  of 
equaUty  for  all  based  on  the  divine  origin 
of  all. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  the  tolling  of  the 
\  liberty  Bell  attracted  the  attention  of  ttie 
Whole  wwld  to  a  nation  conceived  In  a  moral 
belief,  and  built  upon  the  rocklike  founda- 
tion of  spiritual  values;  a  nation  In  which 
every  action  was  an  expression  of  morality. 
The  18th  century  historian  looked  at  Amer- 
ica, and  predicted  the  growth  of  a  powerful 
citadel  of  integrity,  the  epitome  of  ethical 
perfection. 

What  a  iBockery  history  ean  make  of  It* 
own  predictions.  Where  Iz  foresaw  principle, 
it  realized  the  gradual  emergence  at  expedi- 
ency. Each  step  we  took  toward  progress 
was  Impeded  by  the  growing  btirden  of  im- 
moral intention.  Americans,  as  human  as 
the  Roman,  the  Frenchman,  the  Engllsliraan. 
fell  prey  to  the  human  temptation  of  mate- 
rialism. 

In  18i:i.  the  war  hawki  put  business  in- 
tereste  atwve  national  welfare  and  pressured 
our  young  country  Into  a  conflict  that  ended 
in  the  sack  of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  The 
Civil  War  began  with  U>e  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  but  ended  with  Sherman's 
march  through  Georgia,  the  scalawag,  and 
the  carpetbagger.  In  IfOT,  Spain  became 
the  scapegoat  for  our  ambition,  and  In  W17. 
XCIX— App. 116 


P«J«P«oog  Amenea  remained  aloof  from  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  unUl  Prussian  victortea 
forced  ow  hand.  «-•«»»» 

M^IL^^'^^  ^"  ^  ended,  so  did  prudent 
me.  The  tempo  of  daily  activity  steadny 
quickened  to  Its  climax  in  the  roaring  twen- 
♦tf*T****  *^  °'  "^*  flivver,  the  ttapper,  and 
the  flophouse.  Everyone  played  mah-Jongg, 
the  vlctrola,  and  the  stock  markets.  While 
tlckertapes  littered  Wall  Street  carpete,  and 
notes  of  the  Charlecton  echoed  out  of  Times 
Square,  the  sober  realities  of  Teapot  Dome 
and  gang  wars  failed  to  awaken  America  from 
her  dreamworld  of  materlaliam. 

But  on  a  black  Thursday  in  1929,  the  bub- 
ble burst.  Our  country's  material  glory 
passed  to  our  country's  despair.  Americas 
gay  monument  at  speakeasy  living  almost 
became  America's  tomb.  We  had  climbed 
the  Udder  of  prosperity,  but  had  sawed  off 
the  rungs  of  morality,  and  so  had  crashed 
to  the  floor  of  depression.  To  this  day 
economists  haven't  been  able  to  define  the 
precise  cause  of  this  depreooion.  Was  It  a 
sudden  surge  of  spending?  unwise  Govern- 
ment fiscal  policy?  or  was  It  an  act  of  God 
a  divine  warning  to  a  prodigal  nation  that 
we  were  fast  losing  graep  of  our  principles  of 
deoenoy  and  truth? 

"The  last  2  decades  have  witnessed  Amer- 
ica's   rejection    of    that    warning    and    the 
twilight  of  our  national  honor.     Oiff  peiullar 
unpreparodncss  for  Pearl  Harbor  was  but  a 
iwelude  to  the  black  markets  and  racketeers 
which  capitalized  on  our  state  of  emergency. 
When  peace  seemed  near,  wo  sacrtflcsd  the 
rights  of  small  and  weak  nations  to  appease 
a  modern   Genghis  Khan.    While  we  were 
selling  out  the  Poles  and   the  Chlness  at 
Potsdam  and  Yalta,  we  were  auctioning  off 
Government  favor  to  the  hlghect  bidder  at 
home.    The  blighted  bureaucrats  in  Wasli- 
Ington   changed   the   United  States   Federal 
Government  to  the  United   States  Federal 
^oUy-     Profiteers  were  quick  to  snatch  the 
opportunities   which   the   Korean   vrar  pre- 
sented, and  crime,  dope,  and  discrimination 
laid  t»re  the  inner  corruption  of  America 
the  Beautiful.    The  surrender  of  principle 
at  home  and  abroad  and  the  adoption  of 
Immorality  as  the  standard  for  dally  living 
have  established  America  as  the  citadel  of 
materialism,  the  epitome  of  pragmatic  life. 
Our  Nation  cannot  long  survive  this  pro- 
gressive denial  of  moral  values.    We  must 
once  again  take  up  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 
The  war  liawks.  the  carpetbaggers,  the  Al 
Capones,  the  racketeers,  the  appeasing  diplo- 
mats, aU  forsook  the  spirit  of  our  fight  for 
independence;  they  abandoned  principle. 

But  what  has  happened  Is  history;  our 
challenge  lies  in  what  vrtll  happen.  We 
must  drive  these  men  from  our  Nation's 
temple,  and  must  rediscover  the  moral  law. 
Right,  rather  than  profit,  must  become  the 
conscience  for  our  national  body. 

The  hands  of  labor  and  Industry  must  cast 
aside  selfish  motives  and  build  our  economic 
strength  through  cooperation.  The  voter's 
eye  mxist  ttmi  from  self-seeking  politicians 
to  honest  and  upright  statesmen.  The  arms 
of  candidates  must  repel  personal  gain  and 
embrace  national  well-l>elng.  and  the  con- 
gressional heart  must  pump  the  Itfeblood  of 
integrity  through  the  arteries  of  society. 
Our  Judicial  backbone  must  not  bend  with 
every  turn  of  the  times,  but  must  remain 
straight  and  strong  In  its  pursuit  of  tlie 
truth  and  Justice.  The  tongues  of  our  diplo- 
mats must  talk  to  Premier  kfalenkov  as  they 
would  to  any  other  criminal,  and  not  con- 
tinue to  surrender  to  him  our  liberty  and 
our  honor.  America  must  forget  what  Is 
expedient,  and  act  vpaa  what  Is  right. 

The  fate  of  our  country  and  of  the  world 
lies  in  our  decision  to  act.  America^  strength 
demands  a  rebirth  of  nxMiaity.  A  retxim  to 
the  principled  action  of  our  forefathers  wUl 
revitalise  the  spirit  of  our  oountzy,  and  the 
new  discovery  of  the  moral  lav  wtu  speU 
the  power  and  the  hope  of  democracy. 
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Traders  Anmtti  hj  Tariff  Actioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FlUNK  E.  SMITH 

OF  M3SSXSSIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  financial  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times.  April  7 
1953:  ,  «*.  ^   «, 

TRABEas    AaotTBED    BY    TAElrP    ACTIOK— Pesl- 

IWC3  Sap  To  Rawoe  Pbom  PKSOTMisncvro 
SBjrwiCAL  ow  Talbott  Nomination— Iho- 
TBCnomwrs  oh  Rise — ^Bisenbowek  CoNtas- 

8IOH  HXU>  POSSIBLF,  BUT  FiRST  OT  Bu3W8 
An««D   AT    FBEES    THADDfO 

Reports  that  President  Elsenhower  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to  high- 
tarlfl-  Republicans  in  order  to  preserve  the 
reciprocal  trada  agreements  program  stirred 
reactions  among  foreign  traders  yesterday 
ranging  from  pessimistic  to  skeptical. 

The  reports  developed  over  the  weekend 
in  connection  with  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  B.  Talbott.  lawyer  end  former 
Represetntative  of  Connecticut,  to  fill  1  or  2 
vacancies  in  the  6-member  Federal  Tariff 
Commission.  Both  vacancies  are  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  bipartisan  Commission. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Talbott,  who  ti 
eald  to  liave  been  a  choice  tO.  protectionist 
groups,  was  characterized  as  a  concession 
to  rcpresentotives  of  this  faction  in  Con- 
gress. 

Appointments  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
take  on  particular  importance  now  because 
it  is  known  that  protectionist  forces  in  Con- 
gress favor  moves  to  increase  authority  of 
that  group  over  tariffs  and  trade  regvUations. 

COULD  AMEND  JbCT 

Part  <tt  these  changes  could  be  aoooBi- 
pllshed  tixrough  amendment  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  changes 
would  be  designed  mainly  to  make  duty  or 
other  restrictive  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  mandatory  and  take  away  Pieei- 
dential  authority  to  overrule  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  connection  with  the  Talbott  appoint- 
ment, there  were  indications  that  it  might  be 
only  the  first  of  several  concessions  to  the 
protectionists.  Despite  the  strong  backing 
for  trade,  not  aid.  the  President  was  said 
to  t>e  worried  over  a  resurgence  of  high-tariff 
sentiment  in  Congress  as  a  possible  threat  to 
tlie  actual  continuance  of  tlie  reciprocal 
trade  program  in  any  form. 

It  was  on  this  point  that  skepticism  was 
expresed  by  some  trade-expansionist  groups 
here.  There  Is  an  understanding,  it  was  said, 
tliat  such  groups  wiU  be  ^sked  to  recommMid 
possible  candidates  for  the  other  commission 
post  to  offset  that  made  in  line  with  pro- 
tectionist wiaiies. 

DSffSATISM    OK    COMTBOMISE? 

The  fact  that  President  Eisenhower  said 
last  week  that  lie  favored  a  simple  1-year 
extensicm  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  pend- 
ing study  erf  a  new  approach  on  the  subject 
was  viewed  by  protrade  groups  in  two  lights. 

Such  a  course,  combined  with  Tartfl"  <3om- 
mlsslon  appointment  favorable  to  high-pro- 
tectionist elements,  was  seen  by  some  ob- 
servers as  a  sign  of  defeatism  on  the  entire 
issue  of  Uberailzed  trade.  Others  held  that 
it  represented  a  necessary  comproznise,  part- 
ly to  allow  more  considered  action  by  a  new 
administration  and  partly  to  meet  tiie  prac- 
tical need  to  satisfy  dfmanda  for  taciff  j/to- 
tectlon. 
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On  fhe  matt«r  of  tfa«  trade  act  Itself,  the 
point  was  made  that  there  will  not  be  any 
serious  results  if  the  legislation  is  not  re- 
newed pronaptly.  It  was  noted  that  there 
Is  some  misconception  that  tariff  rates  would 
immediately  revert  to  levels  prevailing  before 
reciprocal  reductions  if  the  act  expired, 
whereas  the  only  immediate  effect  would  be 
to  end  the  President's  authority  to  enter  Into 
new  tariff  negotiations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  some  trade  liberals, 
the  indications  of  compromise  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  were  most  disturbing  in 
reference  to  possible  elimination  or  weaken- 
ing of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Should 
the  Tariff  Connnisslon  be  granted  increased 
authority  and  the  stability  of  reduced  tariffs 
be  further  decreased,  talk  of  promoting  world 
trade  by  the  United  States  might  better  be 
dropped  entirely,  and  a  pwllcy  of  trade  con- 
striction be  adopted  openly. 

Among  possible  candidates  of  a  pro-Uberal- 
trade  leaning  mentioned  for  the  remaining 
Tariff  Conunlssion  post  were  Harry  C.  Haw- 
kins, a  career  diplomat,  foreign-trade  expert 
and  educator,  and  Clarence  E.  Hunter,  banker 
and  former  head  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  mission  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 


The  Free-Trade  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  VKKMONT 

St  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  9.  1953 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Free-Trade  Proposals."  de- 
livered by  O.  R.  Strackbein.  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor -Management  Council 
on  Pbreign  Trade  Policy,  at  the  seventh 
annual  conference  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  Club  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  March  28.  1953.  This  address,  to 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening, 
brings  very  important  thinking  to  bear 
on  the  question  of  trade,  not  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nationwide  Interest  In  the  position  of 
this  country  in  the  field  of  International 
trade  has  risen  sharply  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  The  question  of  continued 
subsidization  of  exports  under  the  foreign - 
aid  program  has  been  debated  widely.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  the  outright 
adoption  of  free  trade,  both  as  being  In  the 
genera]  Interest  of  this  country  and  as  rep- 
resenting a  strong  bid  for  solidarity  among 
the  nations  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  some  months 
ago  advanced  such  a  free-trade  proposal. 
Not  many  weeks  ago  Henry  Ford  II  also  en- 
dorsed the  free-trade  principle. 

Altogether  a  very  strong  campaign  has 
been  waged  in  behalf  of  liberalization  of 
otir  trade;  conducted  in  great  part  under 
the  baimer  of  "Trade,  Not  Aid,"  which  U  a 
slogan  apparently  originated  by  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  R.  A.  Butler, 
who  recently  visited  this  coimtry  with  For- 
eign Secretary  Anthony  Eden.  A  strong  ap- 
peal has  been  made  by  this  plea  since  the 
purpose  is  to  achieve  a  balanced  trade  ■•ed 
thus  to  overcome  the  need  for  additlOTaT 
foreign  aid. 

Behind  these  proposals  stand  various  con- 
cepts and  assumptions  that  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  qualitative  analysis  If  we  are 


not  to  be  misled  into  endorsement  of  a  pro- 
gram that  may  be  unfortunate.  All  that 
parades  under  the  color  of  objectivity  and 
unselfishness  is  not  always  what  it  seems. 
Those  who  unabashedly  dress  themselves  in 
the  robes  of  national  Interest  while  freely 
condemning  their  opposition  as  merely  lo- 
cal, narrow  and  selfish  are  not  always  as 
pure  as  their  self-portraiture  would  have  us 
believe. 

There  are  those  who  argue  as  If  the  dollar 
gap  in  our  overseas  trade  were  the  result  of 
our  long-term  stupidity  and  shortsighted- 
ness in  maintaining  high  tariff  barriers  and 
other  trade  restrictions,  such  as  import 
quotas,  antiquated  customs  regulations  and 
the  Buy  American  Act.  As  a  result  they  call 
Impatiently  for  further  tariff  reduction, 
simpllflcatlon  of  ctistoms  procedures  and  re- 
peal of  the  Buy  American  Act  as  the  ob- 
vious remedy. 

We  are  a  creditor  country,  they  say,  and 
we  should  behave  as  one.  Also,  they  say 
that  we  In  the  United  States  can  outpro- 
duce the  other  countries  of  the  world  and 
therefore  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Import 
competition.  Our  exports,  they  point  out, 
dominate  the  export  markets  of  the  world 
and  thus  demonstrate  our  competitive  su- 
periority. 

There  is  sufficient  truth  In  these  allega- 
tions to  lend  them  a  high  degree  of  plausi- 
biUty.  but  also  suflJclent  faulty  to  endow 
them  with  the  potentlaUtles  of  national  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Actually  the  dollar  gap  is  a  natiu^  and 
easily  diagnosed  development  of  World  Wars 
I  and  11.  The  dominant  position  of  our  ex- 
ports In  foreign  markets  is  a  parallel  phe- 
nomenon and  may  be  as  transient  this  time 
as  It  was  after  World  War  I  and  also  pos- 
sibly at  least  as  dangerous  In  Its  passing. 

We  are.  Indeed,  a  creditor  nation,  as  we 
are  consUntly  reminded,  but  not  In  a  normal 
commercial  sense.  We  provide  or  lend  money 
In  the  magnitude  of  bUUons  but  we  do  this 
quite  apart  from  the  usual  credit  considera- 
tions. In  other  words,  our  creditor  poslUon, 
at  least  In  lu  major  portion,  is  as  artificial 
as  the  dollar  gap;  and  it  U  false  to  reason  as 
If  It  had  been  a  natural  peacetime  develop- 
ment. 

The  names  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  no  less 
than  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  are  Invoked  by  our  free-trade  supporters 
as  authorities  who.  having  discerned  the 
economic  magic  of  free  trade,  led  the  way  to 
Britain's  commercial  greatness  in  the  19th 
century.  Cobden  and  Bright,  following  the 
theoretical  clearheadedness  of  Adam  Smith 
and  his  followers,  and  strongly  abetted  by  the 
Irish  famine,  succeeded  In  paving  the  way 
politically  for  the  adoption  of  free  trade  by 
England  In  1846  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Prime  Minister  who.  deserting  his  own  party 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  "corn  laws." 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  the  free-trade  advo- 
cates here  now  say  that  what  was  good  for 
England  In  1846  Is  good  for  the  United  SUtes 
In  1953.  Seven-league  boots  never  bestrode 
more  ground  In  one  stride  than  this  analogy. 

The  dependence  of  England  upon  Imports 
was  clear  to  see  even  a  hundred  years  ago. 
That  dependence  continues  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Free  trade  neither  overcame  it  nor 
mitigating  It;  if  anything,  it  perpetuated  It; 
and  England  Is  not  alone.  Germany.  Japan'. 
France.  Italy,  the  low  countries,  and  Scan- 
dinavia suffer  in  varying  degrees  from  the 
same  deficiency. 

RecenUy  an  official  report,  the  so-called 
Paley  report,  was  Issued  In  this  country  to 
demonstrate  that  we.  too,  are  becoming  a 
have-not  nation.  ThU  has  been  seized  upon 
as  a  further  cementing  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween our  position  and  that  of  England  over 
"a  hundred  years  ago. 

Yet  our  exports  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  materials  that  we  lack.  Abil- 
ity to  pay  for  needed  Imports  Is  not  our 
problem.   The  problem  Is  to  find  export  mar- 


kets for  the  countries  that  are  really  Import- 
dependent  since  their  dependence  on  Im- 
ports makes  them  export-dependent  In  equal 
degree.  That,  and  not  our  relatively  minor 
dependence  upon  Imports  Is  the  true  prob- 
lem. 

The  great  upsurge  In  our  own  exports, 
brought  on  by  two  world  wars  and  by  the 
postwar  export  Incapacity  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, has  collided  with  the  need  of  tho«« 
other  eoimtrles  to  reestablish  themselves 
In  their  accustomed  world  markets.  Our 
very  dominance  of  the  export  markets  of  the 
world,  cited  by  our  free  trade  or  freer  trade 
advocates  as  evidence  of  our  strong  com- 
petitive position,  of  Itself  creates  or  at  least 
aggravates  the  problem  of  the  trade-depend- 
ent countries  (Britain.  Germany,  Japan, 
etc.). 

Now  we  behold  this  ov^rstlmulated  con- 
dition of  our  exp<xts  turned  upside  down 
and  converted  into  a  vested  Interest,  as  tf  it 
were  something  In  the  permanent  nature  of 
things,  to  which  the  remainder  of  our  coun- 
try is  to  conform,  regardless  of  consequences; 
and  we  find  those  who  oppose  this  extraordi- 
nary scheme  castigated  as  selfish  and  nar- 
row. 

In  casting  about  for  •  sohitlon  to  the 
problem  created  by  oxir  overgrown  export 
volume  (readily  accounted  for  by  postwar 
conditions)  the  dollar -short  countries  of 
Europe  and  Japan  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  if  there  is  no  other  solution,  wa 
In  the  United  States  should  open  yet  wider 
our  own  doors  to  imports.  In  this  they,  of 
course,  find  ready  and  eager  allies  among 
the  expcM^  Interests  In  this  country.  The 
war  and  postwar  distortion  in  International 
trade,  no  matter  how  arUflclal,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  marked  misfortune  to  the  ex- 
port Interests  of  the  Import -dependent  na- 
tions, as  Just  described,  is  thus  to  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  stone.  With  it  we  would  also 
generate  a  growing  dependence  of  our  own 
upon  export  markets  and  thus  make  us  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  the  political  and 
economic  vicissitudes  of  remote  parts  oC 
the  world. 

llie  American  producers  and  their  em- 
ployees who  are  dependent  upon  our  own 
market  for  continuing  prosperity  or  relative 
stability  are.  In  other  words,  to  assume  the 
burden  of  greater  Import  competition  as  • 
means  of  balancing  the  abnormal  and  arti- 
ficially high  level  of  our  exports  In  recent 
years. 

Tet  It  is  too  early,  In  all  good  sense,  to 
assume  that  the  war-torn  countries  will  not 
be  able  to  regain  their  earlier  markets  abroad 
through  sheer  competition  and  a  little  every- 
day patience.  They  had  made  great  progress 
until  the  pacification  of  the  world  suffered  a 
relapse  in  1950.  The  excess  of  our  expcM-ts 
had  fallen  from  S8.6  billion  in  1947  to  $1.4 
bUIion  in  1950.  That  represented  a  record 
of  recovery  for  the  other  countries  that 
augured  well  for  an  early  righting  of  the 
upset  balance  of  trade.  Should  the  clouds 
of  war  lift  again,  the  trend  toward  a  balance 
could  be  expected  to  resume.  No  trade  dis- 
tortion of  the  magnitude  caused  by  World 
War  n  could  be  expected  to  right  Itself  over- 
night. 

However,  we  should  not  In  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience or  want  of  understanding  close  the 
door  to  such  a  trend  and  seek  to  force  an 
earlier  balance,  particularly  when  our  efforts 
would  wrench  our  own  economy  from  Its 
very  moorings. 

Normal  private  international  trade.  If  it 
is  to  be  preserved,  must  not  be  forced  to 
balance  the  excessive  exports  attributable  to 
the  stimulus  of  war.  Only  by  state  trading 
and  state  control  of  trade.  In  disregard  of 
the  normal  economic  forces,  oo\ild  such  a 
balance  be  brought  about  out  of  season. 
Balanced  International  trade  must  await 
pacification  of  the  world.  The  costs  of  war 
and  the  aftermath  of  war  are  properly  borne 
by  the  whole  economy  through  taxation. 


The  fact  Is  that  our  Imports  haw  tacraased 

greaUy  since  the  prewar  years.  We  now  Im- 
port 60  percent  more  in  physical  volume 
than  we  did  in  1987-38.  Our  imports  to 
1951  were  more  than  fivefold  those  of  1938 
in  doUar  value.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
Increeee  may  be  attributed  to  the  drastic 
tariff  reductions  that  we  have  already  made 
under  the  trade-agreements  program.  The 
average  duty  collected  In  1952  on  all  duUable 
imporU  was  only  13  per(«nt.  This  compares 
with  an  average  of  sllghUy  over  60  percent 
during  the  1931-35  period.  The  trade-agree- 
menU  program  was  launched  in  1934. 

In  other  worda.  we  liave  already  gone  a 
great  distance  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
and  now  impatlenoe  would  drive  us  on. 
This  would  be  dangerous  for  several  reasons. 
Our  tariff  was  slashed  in  great  part  during 
the  prosperous  war  sjid  postwar  years. 
Therefore  the  reduced  rates  have  not  been 
tested  in  a  buyer's  martcet  as  distinguished 
from  a  seller's  noarket.  We  do  not  know  how 
extensively  we  have  already  exposed  ourselves 
competitively. 

Should  the  present  rate  of  defense  spend- 
ing level  off  or  decline,  both  here  and  abroad, 
our  economy  would  soon  be  confronted  with 
the  conditions  of  a  buyur's  market,  as  some 
segments  of  it  have  lUready  experienced 
them.  Under  such  circumstances  Imports 
priced  below  our  own  goods  would  soon 
work  great  harm,  as  they  are  already  doing 
in  an  Increasing  number  of  Instances. 
Mounting  supplies  pressing  on  a  stationary 
or  declining  demand  would  soon  break  our 
hlgh-prloe  level  and  confront  producers  with 
proepecte  of  heavy  Inventory  loases.  High- 
cost  goods  on  the  shelvra  and  In  the  ware- 
houses would  tieoome  a  liability  and  a  night- 
mare. 

Efforts  to  meet  such  a  price  crisis  have 
always  turned  naturally  to  curtailment  of 
employment.  In  the  form  of  shortened  work- 
week, layoffs  or  outright  shiitdowns  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  high-cost  inventory.  If  im- 
ports then  continue  to  come  in  without  re- 
striction, all  measures  of  domestic  produc- 
ers to  meet  the  crisis  will  be  set  at  naught. 
Moreover,  contemplated  Investments  In 
plant  expansions  or  renewal  of  machinery 
and  equipment  wttl  be  retarded  or  canceled. 
Thus  the  flow  of  investments,  upon  which 
stability  of  the  economy  depends  so  highly. 
will  be  Interrupted.  The  building  and  serv- 
ice trades  will  grow  stagnant  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  a  general  letdown  in  businaa 
acUvtty. 

What  will  this  condttkm  do  to  Imports? 
The  correlation  twtweeu  high  in^>orts  and 
prosperity  in  this  country  is  very  dose. 
Pro^MTlty  has  always  meant  lilgher  Im- 
ports, and  imporU  have  always  fallen  with 
1  recessions  and  depressions  In  this  country. 
Therefore  It  Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  coun- 
tries that  look  to  us  as  an  export  market 
to  avoid  breaking  our  market. 

Our  economic  situation  today  is  quite 
different  from  any  previous  time.  We  are 
as  vulnerable  to  deflationary  foroes  as  we 
are  to  inflation.  We  stand  on  a  high  ladder 
and  have  far  to  falL  On  the  domestic  front 
we  have  set  many  cushions.  They  take  the 
form  of  agricultural-support  prices,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  national  minimum 
wages,  bank-deposit  Insurance,  spending  on 
public  works,  etc.  It  Is  strange  indeed  that 
in  view  of  these  domestic  safeguards  we 
should  be  urged,  looking  seaward,  to  take 
down  all  defenses. 

What  then  Is  the  similarity.  If  any,  be- 
tween our  situation  today  and  that  of  Eng- 
land m  1846  when  free  trade  was  profitably 
launched  by  that  country?  Any  remote 
similarity  that  may  1>e  detected  is  completely 
overborne  by  the  special  character  of  our 
international-trade  problem  today.  Two  as- 
pects of  otrr  situation  stand  out:  one  con- 
sists of  the  farm  price  support  program  and 
the  minimum  wage  law;  the  other,  the  war- 
distortion    of    the    world    economy.     Any 
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remedy  should  take  Into  aooouat  the  transi- 
tory charaeter  of  the  problem  and  should 
be  designed  with  sp«:lal  flexlbUlty  for 
adaputlon  to  change.  To  rush  into  funda- 
menui  changes  in  response  to  the  condi- 
tions of  an  abnormal  development  would 
only  mean  that  the  Job  would  require  re- 
doing after  a  few  years  (assuming  the 
world's  pacification). 

Unquestionably  readJustmenU  must  be 
tta<le;  that  goes  without  saying.  However, 
normaUy  the  elemenU  that  accoimt  for  the 
distortion  that  may  be  present  In  an  extraor- 
dinary sltuaUon.  are  called  upon  to  assume 
their  accustomed  place  when  that  situation 
has  passed.  If  exports  rose  to  abnormal 
proporUons.  for  good  and  visible  reasons, 
during  an  atoormai  period.  It  would  be 
expected  that  they  would  recede  for  similar 
reasons  in  the  course  of  return  to  normal. 
This  trend  Is  now  being  resisted  by — ^let  us 
not  say  "selfish  interests." 

Valuable  as  export  markets  are.  their  un- 
reliabUlty  as  stable  influences  in  our  do- 
mestic economy,  as  is  now  being  demon- 
strated on  the  agricultural  front,  should  be 
enough  to  make  \u  wary  about  adopting 
a  poUcy  that  would  bring  even  greater  de- 
pendence upon  exports.  The  exports  <rf 
•ome  of  our  most  export-dependent  crops 
have  declined  sharply  in  the  pMt  year.  Yet, 
during  that  very  period  our  total  Imports 
have  been  at  record  levels.  How  much  would 
we  have  to  import  to  reverse  the  trend? 

To  put  it  blunUy.  if  other  countries  do 
not  need  more  of  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat  than  they  have  bought  under  our 
aid  program,  they  will  not  buy  more  of  these 
products  merely  because  we  buy  frcMn  them 
more  hats,  crockery,  pocket  knives,  or  fl«>i, 
Having  had  sufficient  aid  from  us  to  meet 
their  needs  of  our  agricultural  exporlB  in 
recent  years  the  reas<xi  for  the  decline  In 
their  demand  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  any  lack  of  general  imports  by  the 
United  States. 

Any  serious  proposals  for  adoption  of  tree 
trade  by  the  United  States  or  a  further 
movement  in  that  direction,  overlook  sev- 
eral important  factors:  <1)  Not  nearly  all 
out  total  production  comes  from  our  huge 
mass-production  industries:  (3)  differences 
in  xinit  costs  of  production  among  the  many 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  in  all  cases 
turn  on  differences  in  economic  advantage. 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  the  result 
of  nothing  less  mysterious  than  differences 
in  wage  levels  and  working  conditions;  (3> 
the  opening  of  the  valves  Iwtween  coxmtrles 
of  different  economic  levels,  except  where 
the  economies  are  complimentary  and  where 
the  interflow  of  competitive  goods  is  care- 
fully guarded,  can  only  resxilt  in  a  trend 
toward  a  common  level,  the  higher  ones 
coming  down,  the  lower  ones  going  up. 
What  direction  do  we  wish  to  take? 


Federal     CommaBicatmu     ConuniMMB 
Rolinf  oa  Horserace  GambliBf  lafor- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PRICE  DANia 


IN  TBX  SENATE  OP  THE  UIUW>  STATES 
Tfenradojr.  AprU  $.  1$53 

Ur.  DANIEL.  Ifir.  PreskieDt.  while 
serving  as  attorney  general  of  Texas,  cm 
September  29.  1M9.  I  oUainad  «a  in- 
JuiKtion  against  the  Western  Dnion 
Jelegrafih  Co.  and  A.  O.  Ormliw. 


A1825 

sentative  of  the  Continental  Press  Serv- 
Ice,  in  which  Western  Union  was  en- 
joined and  restrained  from  transmit- 
ting, receiving,  and  deUvering  horse- 
racing  information  to  persons  engaged 
in  bookmaking  and  gambling. 

This  injuncUon,  together  with  similar 
Injunctions  later  obtained  against  tele- 
phone companies  and  the  Maceo  gam- 
bling syndicate  of  Galveston,  was  a 
death  knell  to  open  bookmaking  and 
gambling  parlors  in  our  State. 

By  order  of  March  20, 1963.  docket  No. 
10,  112.  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  disapproved  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.*s  proposed  amended  tariff 
regulation  deslgmed  to  limit  its  horse- 
racing-news  service  to  certain  enumer- 
ated customers,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  use  of  such  information  for 
illegal  purposea. 

This  order  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  caused  some 
concern  as  to  whether  it  has  the  effect 
of  requiring  Western  Union  to  furnish 
its  facilities  to  persons  who  use  them  In 
violation  of  State  laws.  I  did  not  so  in- 
terpret the  ord^ ;  but  to  be  certain,  and 
so  that  law-enforcement  ofDcials  of  the 
Nation  might  be  certain  about  the  effect 
of  the  order,  I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
reply  to  two  questions,  as  follows: 

1.  Does  the  FOC  order  of  March  30,  1963, 
Docket  No.  10113.  require  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Oo.  to  furnish  borseraclng  infor- 
mation to  any  persons  or  organizations  whleh 
may  be  using  such  Information  for  book- 
making  or  other  unlawful  purposes? 

a.  Does  the  FCC  order  of  March  ao,  1053. 
Docket  No.  lOlia.  in  any  way  supersede  or 
conflict  with  the  injunction  obtained  by  the 
State  of  Texas  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  cause  No.  84247,  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Travis  County,  Tex.,  which 
enjoins  and  restrains  the  company  from  fur- 
nishing borseraclng  informaUon  to  persons 
wlttiln  the  State  of  Texas  engaged  in  or  to 
be  used  for  the  purpoee  of  bookmaking  and 
gambling  In  vlolatiou  of  State  law? 

By  letter  of  April  9.  1953, 1  have  been 
advised  by  Hon.  Paul  A.  Walker,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunlssion.  that  the  order  of  March  20. 
1953.  does  not  require  Western  Union  to 
furnish  its  services  in  violation  of  State 
laws  or  in  oonfUet  with  the  Texas  In- 
junction. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission merely  found  that  the  Western 
Union  tariff  regulation  was  too  broad, 
and  did  not  fully  accomplish  its  intended 
purpose.  Without  further  comment  on 
the  findings  of  the  Commission,  it  is  my 
hope  ttiat  Western  Union  win  be  able 
to  amend  its  tariff  No.  219  so  as  to 
legally  accomplish  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting its  facilities  and  services  from 
being  used  for  unlawful  purposes. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  be 
understood  by  law-enforcement  officials 
that  the  existing  FCC  order  does  not 
place  upon  Western  Union  Telegraph  Cb. 
any  obligation  to  furnish  its  services  to 
persons  who  use  them  in  violation  of 
State  gamWing  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  cMwent  that  my  letter 
of  April  7.  1953.  to  the  Cbainnaa  at  the 
Federal  COmmonieatiODs  OonimiMion 
and  his  rei^  at  Apcfl  f  ,  19S3.  be  printed 
In  the  Rm*''ut^ 


>rttf  ft>- 


A1826 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

VltTTTD  STATBS   SKNATI, 

committxs  on  interior  and 
Insular  Aitairs, 

AprU  7,  1953. 
Be  Western  Union  Telegrapli  Co..  Docket  No. 

10112. 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Waucrr. 

Chairman,    Federal    Communieationa 
Commisaion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Walkzr:  While  serving  as  attor- 
ney general  of  Texas,  on  September  29,  1949, 
I  obtained  an  Injunction  against  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  A.  O.  Cogglns,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Continental  Press  Service, 
In  which  Western  Union  was  enjoined  and 
restrained  from  "transmitting,  receiving,  and 
delivering  horseractng  information  •  •  •  for 
or  to  the  defendant,  A.  Q.  Coggins;  •  •  • 
and  from  knowingly  delivering,  receiving,  or 
transmitting  such  Information  for  or  to  A.  O. 
Coggins  or  any  other  person  or  persons, 
within  the  State  of  Texas,  engaged  in  or  to 
be  used  In  such  a  subterfuge  or  in  any  other 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  book- 
making,  as  that  term  Is  defined  by  law." 

A  copy  of  the  temporary  injunction  is 
attached  hereto.  It  was  later  made  perma- 
n«it  by  the  district  court  of  Travis  County, 
•nd  no  appeal  was  prosecuted  therefrom. 

Thereafter,  on  December  4,  1951,  the  West- 
am  Union  Telegraph  Co.  mailed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  its  Tar- 
iff No.  219,  7th  revised,  page  8.  effective 
February  1,  1952,  which  proposed  to  limit  Its 
horseracing  news  to  certain  enumerated 
cvistomers  for  the  purposes  of  preventing 
the  use  of  such  information  for  Illegal  pur- 
poses. 

Toxir  order  of  March  20,  1963.  Docket  No. 
10,112,  requires  Western  Union  to  cancel  and 
rescind  Its  new  tariff  provision  end  to  desist 
from  employing  or  enforcing  the  claseiflca- 
ttons  found  by  your  Commlisslon  to  be  un- 
jTist,  unreasonable,  and  unduly  discrimina- 
tory. 

My  interpretation  of  your  action  is  that 
the  Commission  simply  found  that  the  West- 
em  Union  tariff  was  too  broad  in  that  it 
might  deprive  persons  of  leased-wire  services 
who  are  using  or  would  use  the  facilities  for 
lawful  purposes.  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  yovir  order  requires  Western  Union 
to  furbish  horserace  gambling  information 
to  any  person  for  an  unlawful  purpose  or  that 
it  conflicts  in  any  way  with  the  Injunction 
which  I  obtained  against  the  Western  Union 
as  attorney  general  of  Texas.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  question  about  this  matter, 
I  would  appreciate  a  reply  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Does  the  FCC  order  of  March  20,  1953, 
Docket  No.  10,112,  require  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  to  furnish  horseracing  infor- 
mation to  any  persons  or  c»-ganlzatlons  which 
may  be  using  such  Information  for  book- 
making  or  other  unlawful  purposes? 

2.  Does  the  FCC  order  of  March  20,  1953. 
Docket  No.  10,112.  in  any  way  supersede  or 
conflict  with  the  injunction  obtained  by 
the  State  of  Texas  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co..  cause  No.  84.247.  in  the  dis- 
trict coxirt  of  TJ-avis  County.  Tex.,  which  en- 
joins and  restrains  the  company  from  fur- 
nishing horseracing  information  to  persons 
within  the  state  of  Texas  engaged  in  or  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bookmaklng  and 
gambling  In  violation  of  State  law? 

If  my  interpretation  is  correct.  I  think  It 
Is  Importunt  that  law-enforcement  officials 
throughout  the  Nation  should  be  so  advised. 
It  is  of  special  Importance  in  Texas  to  know 
that  our  Injunction  against  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  is  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect and  has  not  been  disturbed  or  super- 
seded In  any  manner  by  your  order  of  March 
20.  1953.  Under  these  circumstances,  an 
early  reply  to  this  letter  U  desirable  and  will 
be  appreciated. 

Yours  very  trtUj. 


FaUMAL,   ComCUNICATIONS 

CoMMiaaow, 
Washtnffton.  D.  C,  AprU  9,  1^53 
Hon.  Pricb  Danikl, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Srnator  Damizl:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  dated  April  7,  1953.  concerning  the 
Commission's  decision  in  docket  No.  10112. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  new  classifications,  regulations, 
and  practices  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  leased  facilities  for 
the  dissemination  of  horse  or  dog  racing 
news.  A  copy  of  that  decision  la  enclosed 
herewith. 

Your  understanding  is  correct  that  the  de- 
cision in  Docket  No.  10112  does  not  require 
Western  Union  to  furnish  horserace  gam- 
bling information,  or  any  other  Information, 
In  violation  of  the  law.  The  tariff  provision 
considered  in  that  proceeding  set  f«^h  cer- 
tain specified  categories  of  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  to  use  leased  facilities  serv- 
ice for  the  dissemination  of  horse  or  dog 
racing  news.  The  Commission  found  that 
the  new  tariff  provision  propoced  by  West- 
em  Union  was  arbitrary  and  discriminatory. 
The  new  tariff  provision  would  have  denied 
service  to  persons  who  would  use  it  for  legit- 
imate purposes  and  would  have  allowed 
service  to  be  furnished  to  persons  who  have 
used  it  for  unlawful  purposes  in  the  past. 

The  answer  to  your  first  question  on  the 
second  page  of  your  letter  is  tha*.  the  Com- 
mission's decision  in  Docket  No.  10112  does 
not  require  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
to  fumich  horseracing  Information  to  any 
persons  or  organizations  which  may  be  using 
such  information  for  bookmaking  or  other 
unlawful  purposes.  In  answer  to  yovu-  sec- 
ond question,  we  do  not  see  how  the  deci- 
sion could  be  construed  to  supersede  or  con- 
flict with  the  injunction  obtained  by  the 
State  of  Texas  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  (cause  No.  84247)  which  en- 
joins and  restrains  Western  Union  from 
furnishing  horseracing  information  to  per- 
sons within  the  State  of  Texas  engaged  In  or 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bookmaklng 
and  gambling  In  violation  of  State  law. 

We  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
paragraph  11  of  the  decision  in  Docket  No. 
10112  which  seu  forth  Western  Union's  cur- 
rent tariff  schedule  applicable  to  leased  fa- 
cilities. In  this  connection,  there  Is  enclosed 
for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  in  Docket  No.  9500.  Harry 
Katz  and  Bertha  B.  Katz,  Complainants  v. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co.. 
Defendants,  as  well  as  a  memorandum  opin- 
ion and  order  in  that  case  denying  the  tele- 
phone companies'  petition  for  rehearing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  A.  Wauur,  Chairman. 


The  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTRD  STATBS 

Thursday.  April  9.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Unfinished  Task,"  dealing 
with  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration, published  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  April  1,  1953.  The  editorial  is 
very  enlightening,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou>, 
as  follows : 

Am  UMnmsHBB  Task 

Stabilization  controls  are  gone  and  ma- 
terials controls  are  fast  ebbing  away,  but 
the  mobilisation  program  Is  far  from  over. 
For  that  reason,  as  well  as  others,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  merit  In  the  proposals  to 
keep  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion alive  beyond  its  present  expiration  date 
of  June  30. 

The  proposals  have  been  made  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Small  Biisiness  Committees 
and  seconded.  In  a  qualified  way,  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks. 

The  original  purpose  behind  the  creation 
of  SDPA  in  1950  was  to  provide  a  measxire 
of  protection  for  and  representation  of  small 
business  In  the  emergency.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
mobilization  buildup  would  be  particularly 
hard  on  small  operators,  and  that  without 
this  kind  of  help  many  of  them  might  be 
forced  out  of  business,  or  at  least  hurt  badly. 

In  the  past  year  these  pressures  have  eased 
considerably.  Most  of  the  shortages  have 
been  wiped  out  and  the  attainment  of  some 
mobilization  goals  and  the  stretching  out 
of  others  have  helped  remove  much  of  tha 
urgency  for  protecting  small  btislness  In  such 
things  as  making  materials  allocations. 

Other  functions  of  SDPA  are  still  vital, 
just  the  same. 

One  of  them  Is  the  "joint  determination'* 
program  through  which  it  seeks,  with  the 
not  overly  enthusiasUc  cooperation  of  the 
mUltary  departments,  to  aarmark  certain 
types  of  contracts  for  award  to  small  busi- 
ness. ThU  program,  joined  In  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  not  produced  tremendous 
resulU.  but  then  it  was  not  supposed  to. 
What  It  Is  supposed  to  do  is  make  sure  the 
small  manufactvirer  is  not  being  Ignored  or 
mistreated  in  the  distribution  of  the  billions 
in  procurement  funds  being  obligated  by  the 
Government. 

At  last  count,  awards  made  under  this 
program  totaled  close  to  $92  million  and 
actual  Joint  determinations  had  been  made 
on  proposed  procuremenu  valued  at  nearly 
•410  mUllon. 

Another  valuable  thing  SDPA  has  accom- 
plished is  the  creation  within  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  an  awareness  that  there  is 
at  least  one  agency  in  Washington  with  iU 
special  problems  at  heart. 

It  has  probably  helped  considerably  to  pre- 
serve and  even  strengthen  the  productive 
potential  of  small  business  for  expansion  in  a 
true  war  emergency.  TTie  two  dozen-odd 
production  pools  SDPA  has  helped  organize 
have  largely  had  to  sit  on  their  hands  for  lack 
of  defense  business,  it  is  true.  But  they  wiU 
be  mightly  handy  to  have  around  if  war  do«a 
come. 

The  fact  that  war  can  come  practically 
without  warning  is.  of  course,  the  overriding 
fact  of  the  matter.  So  long  as  our  Oovem- 
ment  sees  the  need  for  keeping  the  country, 
on  an  emergency  footing  and  in  a  position 
of  at  least  partial  mobilization,  the  needs  and 
potentialities  of  small  business  merit  special 
consideration. 

This  does  not  mean  special  advantage. 
Small  operators  need  not  be  subsidized  or 
given  any  other  sort  of  hothouse  treatment 
to  survive  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Most  of  them  know  that,  and  say  so.  Just 
the  same,  it  is  apparent  that  the  preservation 
of  free  enterprise  calls  for  the  preservation 
of  small  business  and  Its  problems  ai«  mora 
severe  in  times  like  these. 

The  problem  of  credit  for  small  business 
expansion  Is  a  case  in  point.  The  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  has.  for  ex- 
ample, granted  some  350  small  business  loans 
totaling  nearly  $44.4  million.  Roughly.  15 
percent  of  these  have  included  partial  financ- 
ing by  private  banks,  which  SDPA  makes  a 
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conscious  effort  to  encourage.  But  tha  rest 
would  not  have  been  granted  without  SDPA. 
Of  the  total  number  of  loans  recommended 
by  SDPA.  the  RFC  has  rejected  less  than  10 
percent,  which  indicates  a  good  batting  aver- 
age for  SDPA'a  soundness  of  judgment. 
With  the  coming  demise  of  RFC,  the  small- 
business  loan  problem  will  be  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  vacuimi  unless  there  Is  something  to 
take  Its  place. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Weeks  has 
said  he  agrees  that  a  small -business  agency 
should  be  maintained.  He  says,  though, 
that  it  ought  to  be  under  the  wing  of  the 
Commerce  Department.  We  think  Mr.  Weeks 
means  well;  so  did  his  predecessor,  Charles 
Sawyer,  when  he  said  the  same  thing.  We 
think,  though,  that  the  Idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  Its  chief  weakness  Is  that  It  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  really  basic  idea  in  setting  up  such 
an  agency  In  the  first  place — that  of  giving 
attention  to  the  special  problems  of  small 
business. 

Within  the  Commerce  Department  SDPA 
would  Inevitably  be  submerged  and  then  ab- 
sorbed. Its  identity  and  the  clarity  of  its 
mission  gradually  being  subordinated  to  the 
overall  programs  of  the  Department.  These 
programs,  it  is  true,  are  meant  to  be  bene- 
flctal  to  the  entire  business  community,  big 
and  small,  and.  as  Mr.  Weeks  likes  to  say, 
what  is  good  for  business  U  good  for  ttie 
country. 

But  If  the  Government  recognizes  that 
smaU  btisineaa  has  a  special  Identity  of  its 
own  and  has  needs  that  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  medium-sized  and  big  business, 
then  the  individuality  and  independence  of 
BDPA  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency,  if  not  beyond. 

Because  the  scope  of  its  original  assign- 
ment has  shrunk.  SDPA  of  next  year  need 
not  be  as  large  or  complicated  as  that  of  this 
and  last  year — although  SDPA  still  is  one  of 
the  very  smallest  agencies  in  Washington. 
What  Is  needed,  however,  is  an  eflldent 
though  small,  articulate  and  outspoken 
agency  direcUy  responsible  to  the  President 
to  report  on  small  business  problems  and 
work  toward  their  solution.  That  should 
help  maintain  a  steady  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  the  country's  biisiness  community  and 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  its  smaller 
members.  We  think  that  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  helping  keep  free  enterprise  dynamic. 


Adeqnatt  Modem  United  Stales  Akpower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  unnsxAi'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundaif.  March  2t.  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  offer  for  inclusion  a  press  release 
from  the  national  public  relations  divi- 
sion, the  American  Legion: 

A  plea  by  National  Commander  Lewis  K. 
Oough.  of  the  American  Legion,  for  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  promptly  adequate  modem 
United  States  alrpower  was  featured  as  the 
lead  article  in  the  March  Issue  of  Air  Review. 

Commander  Oough *s  statement  follows: 

"This  past  fall  I  inspected  the  Korean  bat- 
tlefront,  talking  with  the  men  who  are  fight- 
ing the  war  in  the  Far  East  against  Oommu- 
hlst  aggression.  While  in  Korea.  I  saw  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  In  action  against 
the  enemy  on  the  ground,  on  the  seas,  and 
In  the  air. 

"And.  In  the  months  since  my  rettim.  I 
have  reported  In  full  to  tha  American  people 
my  observations  and  my  ballats  about  this  - 
conflict.  ^ 


"It  la  perhaps  apprc^ntete.  in  this  critical 
■prlng  of  1993  when  the  Congress  Is  examin- 
ing our  overall  defense  requirements,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  future,  to  carry  these 
observations  a  bit  farther— and  to  examine 
them  in  the  Ught  of  the  long-standing  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  on  national 
preparedness. 

"to  "sessing  our  national  military 
«"*ngth.  it  Is  necessary  to  take  the  long 
view— for  never  in  our  history  have  the 
weapons  of  war  attained  such  destructive 
potential  as  at  present,  and  never  has  the 
creation  of  adequate  strength  been  Ued  in 
so  closely  with  the  long  industrial  lead-time 
for  the  complex  tooU  with  which  our  fighting 
men  must  wage  modem  war. 

"While  in  Korea,  I  watched  jet  fighters 
take  off  from  frontline  strips  and  flight 
decks  to  blast  the  entrenched  Communists 
in  action.  The  sight  of  these  planes,  the 
first-line  aircraft  of  our  Air  Force.  Navy  and 
Marines,  brought  home  forcibly  the  fact  that 
adequate  strength  U  not  attainable  through 
hasty  and  frantic  effort.  It  comes  only  after 
years  of  preparation,  of  groxudwork.  and  of 
cotulstant  {banning." 

PI.AKES  OCSICNia>  TZASS  AOO 

"What  does  this  mean?  It  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  planes  in  Korea  today  had 
to  be  designed  years  ago — that  the  decisions 
which  resulted  in  our  present  weapons  were 
made  shortly  after,  or  during.  World  War  n. 

"One  flghter-bombe",  now  carrying  the  war 
to  our  enemy  and  manning  the  free  world's 
outpoeta  in  all  parts  of  the  glot>e.  was  being 
designed  in  1944  while  allied  forces  were 
stiU  pounding  at  Japan  and  Germany. 

-After  World  War  n.  the  American  Legion 
was  one  of  the  few  national  voices  which 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ground- 
work for  the  air  arms  of  the  1960's  had  to 
be  laid  in  the  1940's.  The  veterans  of  two 
World  Wars  knew  from  experience  that  na- 
tional security  demanded  weapons  of  quality 
in  adequate  quantity. 

"Unfortunately,  our  demobilization  was 
accompanied  by  disintegration  of  the  man- 
ufacturing teams  which  support  oiir  armed 
services;  and  the  armed  services  themselves 
were  aUowed  te  languish  for  lack  of  funds." 

"As  I  have  said  before,  we  won  World  War 
n  and  then — ^like  college  football  fans  after 
their  team  wins  a  championship — puUed  up 
the  goal  posts  and  went  home.  By  mld-1950, 
when  the  North  Koreans  attacked,  our  na- 
tional military  strength  was  not  sufficient  to 
fulfUl  America's  global  commitments. 

"Today,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
n.  we  are  approat^ilng  a  level  of  armed 
strength  compatible  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  world  leadership.  But  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  that  strength.  General 
Vandenberg.  the  Air  Force's  Chief  of  Staff, 
has  said,  for  example,  that  our  alrpower 
buildup  is  only  half  completed. 

"Xt  Is  apparent  that  relaxation  of  effort  at 
this  critical  jtincture  conceivably  could  undo 
much  of  the  work  of  these  past  3  years.  In 
the  past,  the  American  Legion  ofllciaUy  has 
called  upon  Congress  to  establish  a  legisla- 
tive base  for  long-range  aircraft  procure- 
ment." 

zitviTATmr  TO  mBAsm 

"Consistent  with  this.  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  the  Nation's  legislators  aasure— 4n  their 
forthcoming  actions — that  the  present  mo- 
bilization motnentxnn.  achieved  at  great  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money,  not  be  slowed 
through  short-range  economies  with  tbeh: 
accompanying  long-rang*  Itshllttl—  and 
dangers. 

"It  is  impoatlva  that  (1)  Anwrlea  hava  a 
steady  production  of  lata-model  planes,  built 
tn  sufBelent  quantity  to  maintain  Industrial 
expansibility  and  to  Insure  adequate  air  anna 
In  being,  and  (2)  the  araaed  serrteas  bava 
■ufBclent  funds  earmarked  for  rsssarnh  and 
dtvalopmant.  so  ttaaS  the   quaiitaUva   atr 
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leadership  gained  by  this  cotmtry  can  be 
maintained  in  coming  years. 

"With  all  Americans,  Legionnaires  sup- 
port tbe  Congress  in  its  quest  for  economies 
in  the  naUonal  budget,  but.  as  in  the  past, 
we  warn  again  tliat  economy  at  tl»e  price  of 
national  preparedness  is  an  open  invitation 
to  disaster." 


The  Tazug  Crazy  Qailt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   KMW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  imder  date  of 
March  28.  1953.  entitled  "The  Taxing 
Crazy  Quilt,"  which  editorial  is  hereto 
attached: 

Tbx  Taxnra  Caazr  Qxtilt 

Overlapping  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax- 
ation will  be  a  major  study  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Double  and  treble 
taxing  of  many  goods  and  services  has  been 
an  unfair  annoyance  for  many  years,  and  it 
has  been  Increasing  as  authorities  seek  new 
revenue. 

President  Eisenhower  has  in  mind  a  bipar- 
tisan commission  authorized  by  Congress  to 
make  recommendations  "to  eliminate  the 
hodgepodge  duplication  and  waste  In  exist- 
ing Federal-State  relations  affecting  govern- 
mental functions  and  taxation."  The  hope 
Is  that  full  responsibUity  for  many  Federal 
aid  programs  can  be  transferred  to  the 
States.  Federal  granto  to  the  States  which 
now  run  to  $2.5  bilUon  annually  would  cease, 
and  it  is  recognized  that  the  States  woiild 
have  to  be  assured  of  new  revenue  as  a 
substitute. 

Because  the  States  have  dilBculty  raising 
revenue  there  has  been  increased  pressxire 
for  Federal  aid.  It's  that  same  search  for 
revenue  which  has  compounded  extensive 
tax  overlapping. 

UntU  World  War  I  there  was  an  Informal 
division  of  revenue  sources.  Receipte  from 
customs.  liquOT,  and  tobacco  excises  financed 
the  Federal  Government;  property  taxes,  li- 
cense fees,  and  privilege  taxes  provided  rev- 
enue for  the  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

Ilie  situation  was  changed  when  war  re- 
quirements and  rising  demands  for  new  gov- 
ernmental services  greatly  Increased  revenue 
needs. 

The  income  tax,  adopted  In  1913,  gave  the 
Federal  Government  a  large  new  source  ot 
revenue,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  States 
also  begaa  to  tap  the  Individual.  Then  the 
States  and  later  the  Federal  Government 
both  adopted  taxation  of  estates  and  In- 
heritances. 

The  overlapping  really  began  to  get  serious 
In  the  depression  v^en  aU  governmental 
unite  entered  the  competition  tor  revenue. 
The  States  invaded  the  Federal  province  of 
tobacco  and  liquor  taxation;  the  Federal 
Government  Invaded  the  State  field  of  gaso- 
line taxation;  many  taxes  were  trlpUcated 
by  similar  local  taxes. 

Tax  grabbing  has  grown  until  today  gaso- 
line and  beer  are  taxed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, all  the  States,  and  some  munici- 
palities. Death  taxes  are  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  all  the  States 
except  Nevada.  DistlUed  aplrita  are  taxed 
federally  and  by  46  States,  dgarattas  federal- 
ly and  by  41  Statea.  Federal  Inooms  tassa 
aia  augmented  by  Individual  or  oorpotatioo 
taxes,  or  both,  in  94  Stataa.  a  aeon  oC  dtlaa. 
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•nd  360  local  taxing  dlatrleta  In  Penn«yl- 
Tanla. 

Separation  of  revniue  loiirces  would  elim- 
inate most  overlapping  of  taxes  and  would 
be  favored  by  a  majority  of  States.  But  ex- 
perts say  that  levies  suitable  for  States  or 
localltlee  to  oolleet  would  not  provide  sufll- 
clent  revenue.  Poorer  States  would  suffer 
meet  from  loss  of  Federal  grants.  Federal 
deductions  and  credits  for  State  taxes  might 
offer  more  relief  from  overlapping. 

The  double  and  treble  knots  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  rope  of  taxation  lest  It 
ttrangle  na  and  eo  our  economy. 


Profit  Skwkf  Works 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MAasAcaruaRT* 

ZN  THB  BOU8S  OF  RSPIUB8ENTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  2.  19S3 

Mr.  WIQQLBSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  principle 
of  profit  sharing  offers  a  solution  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  problems  arising 
in  the  field  of  relations  between  labor 
and  management  It  Is  Just — it  is  Amer- 
ican— it  points  the  way  to  team  play 
and  cooperation,  assuring  the  maximum 
results  xmder  our  form  of  government. 

If  a  profit  is  realized  by  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  team,  each  member  of  the 
team  shares  in  it — the  larger  the  profit, 
the  larger  the  share. 

In  this  oonnection  under  leave  to  ex> 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  Include 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Freeman 
of  December  1.  1952.  enUUed  "Profit 
Sharing  Works.** 

The  article  follows: 

Faorrr  SxaaiNv  Woaxs 
(By  WUUam  Loeb) 

Hie  half  million  Americans  who  work  for 
profit-sharing  companies  may  be  an  advance 
guard  of  a  movement  that  wUl  transform 
traditional  capitalism  and  be  the  dynamic 
Amerlcsoi  answer  to  both  socialism  and  com- 
munism. Certainly  the  almost  600  member 
companies  of  the  Council  of  Profit  Sharing 
Industries  feel  that  profit  sharing  not  only 
Increases  the  production  levels  In  their  com- 
panies and  the  take-home  of  their  workers 
but,  most  Important,  produces  an  entirely 
new  Interest  and  harmonious  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  worker. 

The  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
with  national  beadqiixu-ters  In  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  B\illdlng  In  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
with  members  in  31  States,  defines  profit 
sharing  as  any  procedure  under  which  an 
employer  pajrs  to  an  employees,  in  addition 
to  good  rates  of  regular  pay.  special  current 
or  deferred  sums,  based  not  only  upon  indi- 
vidual or  group  performance  but  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  business  as  a  whole.  Members 
of  the  council  are  convinced  that  the  wide- 
spread Introduction  of  this  type  of  profit 
sharing  In  American  Industry  would  literally 
remake  the  economic  atmosphere  of  America. 

Many  an  observer  of  the  national  scene 
today  quite  correctly  complains  that  only  our 
machines  are  dynamic;  that  our  thinking  in 
literature,  art,  government,  foreign  affairs, 
and  human  relations  Is  not  only  without 
faith  btrt  unoriginal  and  noncreative.  In 
contrast  the  leaders  of  the  proflt-sharlng 
movement  are  as  fuU  of  faith  as  old-fssh- 
loned  revivalists,  and  their  belief  In  the 
ability  of  (artflt  sharing  to  tap  undeveloped 
national  wealth  by  tapping  {H-eviously  un- 
aroused  sources  of  human  energy  seems  to 
be  paying  off. 


Profit  sharing  is  not  new,  having  been  tried 
In  England  In  the  last  century.  In  th« 
inalted  States,  likewise,  some  Individual  com- 
panies such  as  Procter  A  Garabto  have  had 
It  for  more  than  50  years.  What  is  new  is 
Its  recent  widespread  Introduction  Into  all 
types  and  sizes  of  Industry,  whether  they  be 
manufacturing  or  service  buslnsssss 

The  largest  member  of  the  Council  of 
Profit  Sharing  Industries  Is  Bears  Roebuck, 
with  some  lao.OOO  employees  and  the  largest 
retail  sales  In  the  world.  The  smallest  mem- 
ber is  a  garage  with  12  employees.  Members 
of  the  council  include  such  nationally 
known  firms  as  8.  C.  Johnson  ft  Son.  wax 
manufacturers:  Daisy  Manufacttuing  Co.. 
makers  of  Daisy  air  rifles:  Pitney  Bowea, 
office  machinery:  Avondale  Mills  of  Alabama; 
Jewel  Tea:  Motorola:  First  National  Bank 
of  Akron:  Stanley  Home  Products:  luid  Lin- 
coln Bectric.  But  profit  sharing  seems  to 
work  equally  well  for  less  known  firms  In 
sxioh  diverse  businesses  as  envelope  manu- 
facttirlng.  Iron  foundries,  velvet  casket  lin- 
ings, rubber  toys,  oU-well  drilling,  newspaper 
publishing,  and  a  chain  of  hamburger  stands. 

About  40  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
council  have  contracts  with  unions.  Prob- 
ably this  would  reflect  the  national  ratio  of 
union  to  nonunion  workers,  so  the  question 
of  union  membership  seems  of  no  conse- 
quence where  profit  sharing  la  concerned. 
Some  union  leaders  st  the  national  level 
oppose  profit  sharing  because  of  a  few  casss 
where  It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
good  going  wages.  In  other  cases  the  oppo- 
sition from  top  union  leadership  arises  from 
the  fear  that  the  peaceful  relations  between 
management  and  labor  so  often  promoted  by 
profit  sharing  might  negate  the  clan  strug- 
gle which  some  union  leaders  seem  to  feel  ts 
the  source  of  their  strength.  The  younger 
labor  leaders  are  apt  to  favor  profit  sharing. 


A  PLAN  TO  van  nn 

There  are  as  many  forms  of  profit  sharing 
at  there  are  companies  |»actlclng  It. 
Roughly,  the  plans  fall  Into  three  broad 
types.  First  is  the  defarred  plan,  whereby 
the  percmtage  due  the  workers  is  set  aside  !n 
a  fund  to  be  paid  on  retirement  or  on  leav- 
ing the  company.  The  length  of  the  period 
before  these  funds  vest  for  the  worker  varies, 
as  do  some  other  conditions,  but  they  are 
roughly  deacrlbed  as  deferred  penatoo  funds. 
An  ouutandlng  example  ts  the  plan  at  Bears 
Roebuck,  where  stenogrsphers  and  Janitors 
frequently  retire  after  a  lifetime  with  the 
company  with  $50,000  to  960,000  to  their 
credit. 

The  second  type  is  the  direct  cash  plan. 
This  calls  for  the  payment  in  cash  so  many 
times  a  year  of  a  percentage  of  the  cocn- 
pany's  profit.  At  Lincoln  Klectrlc,  for  ex- 
ample, profit-sharing  checks  distributed 
once  a  yetu-  have  raised  the  average  pay  of 
a  Lincoln  worker  to  more  than  ST.OOO  a  year. 

A  popular  combination  of  the  two  plans 
calls  for  payment  part  In  cash  and  part  Into 
the  pension  fund.  Some  workers  and  execu- 
tives argue  for  this  plan  on  the  ground  that 
it  provides  for  the  immediate  needs  of  grow- 
ing families  of  younger  workers  and  also  for 
the  requirements  of  old  age.  In  all  three  the 
terms  of  the  profit-sharing  agreements  vary 
greatly.  The  one  rule  for  a  successXva  plan 
is  that  it  shall  suit  the  workers  In  a  given 
company  and  be  something  they  really  want. 
If  it  is  not.  it  obviously  wUl  not  produce  the 
Increased  production  which  makes  It 
possible. 

Executives  of  profit-sharing  companies 
know  exactly  why  they  share  their  profits. 
At  the  outset  they  know  they  are  not  giving 
anything  away  to  their  workers.  They  can 
prove  that  time  and  time  again  the  incentive 
of  profit  sharing  has  so  increased  produc- 
tivity that  management,  after  deducting  the 
workers'  share  of  profits,  has  more  l«ft  for 
itself  than  It  previously  had. 

Profit  sharing  accomplishes  this  apparent 
miracle  simply  by  gaining  the  worker's  full- 
time  Interest  and  effort  for  hla  X)b.   It  Is  real 


to  tlM  worker  because  he  gets  a  share  of 
what  the  boss  alone  la  traditionally  supposed 
to  receive.  Next,  under  profit  sharing  there 
is  no  celling,  the  future  Is  unlimited,  the 
workers  can  maks  profits  larger  by  their 
efforts,  and  thus  increase  their  share.  Profit 
sharing  f  ts  Into  the  human  and  very  Ameri- 
can concept  that  the  future  can  always  be 
better. 

Communism  and  socialism  have  trapped 
their  millions  of  believers  and  supporters 
with  the  false  picture  of  pie  In  the  sky. 
Profit  sharing  has  the  same  appeal,  but  ac- 
tually produces  the  pie.  One  profit-sharing 
che^  is  worth  all  the  lessons  In  economics 
and  paeans  on  capltallam  ever  written. 
Workers  who  receive  such  checks  soon  want 
to  know  what  makes  proflu.  This  leads 
them  to  Investigate  costs  In  their  own  plants 
and  costs  that  they  cannot  dlractly  control, 
such  as  taxes.  As  a  result,  socialism  has  no 
allure  for  a  profit  sharer. 

Profit  sharing  produces  an  Intense  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  In  the  buslneu 
from  which  he  derives  a  ahare  of  the  profits 
and  yet  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any  desire 
to  interfere  on  the  management  level.  On 
the  contrary,  It  seems  to  produce  a  new  ap- 
preciation by  the  workers  of  management's 
problems. 

Objectors  say  that  profit  aharlng  will  not 
work  when  there  are  no  profits.  Bxperlenoe 
does  not  bear  out  this  theory.  Members  of 
the  council,  such  as  Bears.  Roebuck,  Procter 
*  Oamble,  and  Vanadium  Alloy  Steel,  have 
gone  through  a  number  of  cyclical  depres- 
sions and  their  plans  have  survived.  Other 
companies,  such  as  the  Oerstenslager  Oo.. 
buUders  of  special  bodlee  for  trucks,  have 
found  themselvaa  pcofitleas  In  tlaaa  of  great 
proaperlty  because  strikes  in  steal  or  auto 
companlee  have  deprived  them  of  materials. 
Their  men  have  used  their  Mle  time  to  figure 
out  how  to  Increase  productkm.  At  Oeretta- 
Blager  this  resulted  In  a  SO-percent  Increase 
per  hour  on  one  Item  after  the  plant  could 
operate  again. 

If  profit  sharing  results  in  the  subetltutlon 
of  **we»  for  "they*  whaa  a  worker  speaks 
of  his  company.  It  it  raises  wages  and  prcAU 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  often  lowera  prteei. 
why  Is  It  not  ualversalf  For  the  same  rea- 
son that  American  foreign  poaey  Bounders; 
that  our  art  and  Utarature  are  In  a  slough: 
progressive  Issrtsrshlp  and  the  creaUvt 
thinking  that  accompanies  It  are  lacking. 
American  business.  Uks  moat  of  the  rest  cf 
the  Nation,  is  surfeited  with  brilliant  tech- 
nicians and  barren  of  wise  leaders  who  un- 
derstand human  nature.  It  is  throttled  by 
the  reactionaries  and  "stuptdarlans"  of  the 
right  and  of  the  left. 

MAffAGKMENT  AMD  LABO*  BOTH  OAIM 

On  management's  side  It  takee  vision  to 
see  that  by  giving  away  put  of  your  proflU 
you  will  increase  what  you  have  left  to  more 
than  the  original  whole.  It  takes  the  cour- 
age of  real  leadership  to  enter  into  the  frank 
and  democratic  relationship  with  your  work- 
ers that  profit  sharing  requires.  Under 
profit  sharing  there  are  no  bosses — Just  lead- 
ers— and  many  a  businessman  has  forgotten 
how  to  be  a  leader. 

On  the  workers'  side,  many  employees  can- 
not imagine  that  the  boes  would  ever  want 
to  give  them  a  break.  They  regard  profit 
aharlng  as  a  sort  of  trap.  Some  unions,  as 
already  menUoned.  fear  that  the  resulting 
harmony  between  management  and  labor 
would  lessen  their  hold  over  their  members. 
Karl  Marx  and  Veblen  never  wrote  anything 
alxjut  profit  sharing.  Workers  dont  know 
quite    where    It   fiu   In. 

Once  management  and  workers  make  the 
plunge  Into  profit  sharing,  the  enthusiasm  is 
Ukely  to  be  great  on  both  sides.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  business  magazine, 
with  a  newspaperman's  natural  cynicism, 
attended  one  of  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  now 
In  Its  sixth  year.  Looking  about  him  he  said, 
"I've  been  to  every  known  type  of  business 


convention  but  this  beats  me.  Theee  people 
don't  act  like  buslneesmen;  they  act  like 
a  bunch  of  evangelists.  Yet  that  doesn't 
make  sense  because  I  recognise  many  of  these 
men  and  their  companies,  and  moneywise 
they  are  some  of  the  most  successful  execu- 
tivee  and  companies  In  the  Nation."  To 
this  one  of  his  colleaguee  replied.  "Oh.  they 
are  sucoeesful.  so  they  can  afford  to  share 
some  proflU."  A  passing  profit-sharer  fin- 
ished the  discussion  by  answering.  "No.  we 
are  successful  because  we  share  our  profiu  " 
After  a  years  as  vice  chairman  and  3  as 
chairman  of  the  Council,  after  observing  the 
Buoosss  of  profit  sharing  in  all  slaes  and 
sorts  of  Industries  and.  most  Important,  after 
operating  a  profit-sharing  newspaper  with 
five  different  unions,  I  can  say  wholeheartedly 
"profit  sharing  works."  If  profit  sharing 
were  nationwide,  I  believe  you  would  not  find 
one  Bodallst  or  Oommunlst  among  Ameri- 
can worlcers. 
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Hew  To  Cit  Uwkfi  Stitei  Bidftt  t  Third 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  tarn  ji 


IN  TBI  SSNATI  OF  TRB  UNTTID  BTAIVB 

Friday,  AprU  10,  IfSJ 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President. 
Perdval  P.  Brundage.  of  the  city  of 
Montclair  In  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey,  is  the  author  of  a  thoughtful  and 
provooaUve  article  In  the  March  1853 
issue  of  Preedom  and  Union. 

Mr.  Brundage  la  a  partner  in  Price 
Waterhouse  li  Co..  is  an  officer  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aoeountants,  the 
NaUonal  Bureau  of  Boonomic  Research, 
the  New  York  Qiamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Montclair  Savings  Bank,  and  has 
long  been  active  in  the  cause  of  Atlantic 
Union. 

Because  of  its  very  title,  which  is. 
"How  To  Cut  the  United  States  Budget 
a  Third."  Mr.  Brundage's  article  U 
worthy  of  study  by  my  colleagues  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  Inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  RBCoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

How  To  COT  UlfRKS  STATn  BtnXiXT  A  THBD 

(By  Perclval  P.  Brundage) 
PoasxBUjTT  acBv  or  aB>Trcnoi«  in  taxis  as 

BAKLT   AS    NCXT   FTSCAL    TEAM   TW   ITATO  COCK- 

TEias  nrraoBATx  on  rxontAL  union  basis 
The  creaUon  of  an  Atlantic  federal  union 
would  make  an  excellent  cornerstone  for  the 
policy  structtire  of  the  new  administration 
In  Washington.  It  Is  basic  to  both  domesUc 
and  foreign  policy.  It  would  enable  the  ad- 
ministration to  accomplish  Its  two  principal 
objectives,  which  otherwise  may  prove  Irrec- 
oncilable : 

1.  World  peace  and  fitablllty  through  a 
strong  organisaticm  of  the  western  demo- 
cratic world; 

2.  A  balanced  budget  and  reduced  taxation 
with  a  strong  economy  at  home. 

The  first  of  the  principles  enimclated  by 
President  Klsenhower  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. January  20.  was: 

"Abhorring  war  as  a  chosen  way  to  balk 
the  purposes  of  those  «ho  threaten  us,  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  first  task  of  statesmanship 
to  develop  the  strength  that  will  deter  the 
forces  of  aggression  and  promote  the  condi- 


preme  purpoee  of  all  freemen,  so  it  must  be 

SSTnftw"'**"''  °'  ^*^  ^•^"-  ^  "ve  hu- 
manity from  preying  upon  itself .- 

His  seventh  principle  was- 
"Appreciating  that  economic  need,  mUl- 
tary  security  and  political  wisdom  combine 
to  suggest  regional  groupings  of  free^eSpies. 
we  hope,  within  the  framework  of  tha^ited 
Nattona.  to  help  strengthen  sucl/ special 
bonds  the  world  over.  The  nat^fTof  theee 
ties  must  vary  with  the  different  problems 
of  different  areas. 

"In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  enthusi- 
astically Join  with  all  our  neighbors  In  the 
work  of  perfecting  a  community  of  fraternal 
trust  and  common  pxirpoee. 

"In  Europe,  we  ask  that  enlightened  and 
inspired  leaders  of  the  Western  nations  strive 
With  renewed  vigor  to  make  the  unity  of 
their  peoples  a  reaUty.  Only  as  free  Europe 
unitedly  msrshals  iu  strength  can  It  effec- 
tively safeguard,  even  with  our  help,  its 
spiritual  and  cultural  heritages." 

Pederal  Union.  Inc.  has  consistently  urged 
applying  to  preeent-day  conditions  our  own 
American  experience  In  federating  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen  SUtes.  The  Strasbourg  as- 
sembly, the  Schuman  plan,  the  Marahall 
plan,  ICA.  the  North  AtlanUo  Treaty  Organ- 
IzaUon.  have  all  been  steps  toward  strength- 
ening the  Western  European  and  AUantlc 
democracies  and  organtUng  them  more  ef- 
fectively for  the  defense  of  freedom.  With- 
out some  kind  of  political  federation,  how- 
ever, the  full  power  of  a  united  free  people 
will  never  be  achieved,  and  the  cost  may 
prove  to  be  Insuperable. 

Mr.  Truman,  in  his  budget  mesiage  in 
January  proposing  a  total  budget  of  e7t.6 
billion  for  the  IMS-M  fiscal  year,  recom- 
mended  spending  M74  bUnoa  "for  BMlor 
naUoaal  security.**  The  leaders  of  Gongrass 
hava  already  announced  that  they  will  make 
substanUal  cuta  in  this  figuie  and  a  group 
^  espsTts  Is  now  working  on  tlM  problem. 
A  cut  of  approxlmauiy  gio  bUllon  will  be 
neoesMry  If  the  budget  Is  to  be  balanced 
with  even  the  present  excessive  taasa.  staoe 
Mr.  Truman  estimated  tbe  budget  receipts 
tor  the  o«tt  fiMal  ywr  uadwr  current  tax 
rates  at  Mt.T  bUlMm. 

BaMd  on  my  eapertsoee.  I  vouM  say  that 
It  wlU  be  very  dlAeult.  if  not  impoaalble. 
tt>  balaaee  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  without  a  major  change  in  admlnls. 
tratlon  poUey.  Our  present  defense  program 
calls  for  cooperation  but  no  Integration  of 
the  armsd  foross  of  the  NATO  coontriss. 
If  we  had  an  overall  poUtlcal  organisation, 
on  a  federal  basta.  such  as  that  prnfiiwed 
by  PMsral  Union.  Inc.  integrmtton  would 
be  passible  and  this.  I  am  convlnoed.  woold 
enable  the  budget  to  be  balanced  and  some 
radoetkm  in  taxes  mads  during  the  nest 
fiscal  year. 

What  I  am  advocating  as  a  program  for 
the  new  administration  is  an  initial  fed- 
eration of  the  sposieor  members  of  If  ATO, 
uniting  our  defense  forces  and  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  stahUlAi^  our  carrendss. 

With  a  ccnnplete  Integration  of  the  North 
Athuktle  forces  to  InclQde  a  unified  «h«t|p, 
of  weapons.  stawtanttiatinTi  of  equipment 


BUBttkm.  coorilTttted  navy.  air.  and 
land  fcreasL  aad  above  aU  a  rot»totent  »iy| 
united  foreign  pottcy.  I  am  eonvtneed  that 
the  total  cxpendttvres  eo«sM  be  reduced  by 
one-third  and  be  mora  sfibitiie  than  with 
the  Tnunan 
budget. 

At  preeeat  we  awd  mm  alWes  have  depots 
and  storsj^  In  XOeo  kPeaUo—  thrtNighOBt  the 
world.  Recent  AroQr  scakhttea  ImHtsIs  «>«^ 
for  every  IS.eOO 
63,000  In  tmtltna 

In  civilian  eai. 

contrary,  has  8  BMh  ka  tk»  lfeH»  tir  eiesf  %  in 
uniform,  and  their  ssfMteaKat  svpport  Is 

much  less  costty  thi 

our  men  monthly  sttpewgi  kk 
their  subsistence,  which  tk» 
not  doing.    Our  total 
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line  Is  at  least  10  thnes  the  cost  of  the  Bus- 
sian  soldier,  and  the  Soviet  has  unUmlted 
manpower.  — w* 

Technological  developments  during  the 
past  10  years  have  been  eo  rapid  that  re- 
cently constructed  alrplanee,  ooetlng  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  have  become  obeolete  almost 
overnight.  How  long  can  we  keep  up  this 
competition  In  armamento  by  going  It  alone, 
or  with  a  looee  alliance  only,  and  not  go 
bankrupt?  We  must  depend  on  the  superior 
quality  of  our  equipment,  and  ow  techno- 
logical improvemenu,  but  we  miut  also  ob- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  a  closer  coopera- 
tion and  integration  with  thoee  peoples  who 
have  practiced  democracy  for  many  years 
and  who  have  the  same  sympathlee  and 
Ideals  as  we,  even  If  they  use  a  different  pro- 
nuncUUon,  or  speak  a  different  languageT 

An  AtUntlc  union,  federaUng  the  United 
SUtes,  Canada,  Brium.  Prance.  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  would  have  adequate 
strategic  basss  throughout  the  world  which 
could  be  used  much  mors  affecUvely  than 
our  preeent  system  of  separaU  bases  for  each 
of  our  forcee. 

SOONomC  WKAX  SVOTS 

The  intarnal  economies  of  the  Western 
democracies  would  be  greaUy  strengthened 
by  the  propoeed  union.  The  most  serious 
dlficultles  experienced  In  Europe  at  the 
present  time  stem  from  (1)  high  taxes,  (2) 
shortages  of  dollar  exchange,  (3)  intarnal 
dlstivbanMS  caused  by  communistic  plot- 
ting and  sabotage,  and  (4)  fear  of  a  future 
rearmed  Germany— «  fear  almost  as  great  as 
the  fear  of  presently  armed  Soviet  Rumla. 

AU  of  theee  difficulties  would  be  eased  by 
an  Atlantic  union. 

The  total  defense  coet  would  be  reduced 
and  taxes  could  be  reduced,  if  only  by  a 
small  amount  at  first. 

With  sterUag  exchange  guaranteed  by 
Canada  and  oursalvea,  the  ImoMdlate  urge 
to  obtain  dollars  would  be  removed. 

lataraal    oommualstlc    dlsturbaaoaa    are   ' 
prtaolpally  direotad  toward  creating  aiswn 
slon  between  the  deoMaratlc  countries.  This 
danger  would  be  grMitly  reduced  Ui  the  event 
of  a  federal  union. 

A  rearmed  Western  Germany,  which  would 
soon  be  included  In  the  unlui.  would  have 
a  loyalty  to  the  AUantto  fedaratlon  which 
would  remove  the  threat  that  ksepa  Prance 
from  approving  the  preeent  European  detanse 
pact. 

Hamilton  Plah  Armstrtmg  wrote  In  the 
January  Foreign  Aflaira: 

"In  Europe,  the  Marshall  plan  and  tha 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  were  |y^«t«Tm  Myj 
peychologleal  In  purpoee.  as  weU  as  economic 
and  mlUtary.  They  were  admirable  and 
courageous  aiMl.  to  a  potnt.  have  been  suc- 
ceesfuL  But  they  were  eeeentlally  holding 
actions.  Just  as  the  containment  policy  ts 
eesentlally  a  holding  policy. 

"rrhe  next  step  Is  to  try  to  take  the  po- 
litical Initiative  away  from  the  Bovleta. 
Our  goldlng  obJecUva  is  the  restoratka  nf 
freedom  and  unity  to  the  whole  Oonttnent. 
This  means  the  return  of  RiisBlan  rule  to  the 
frontiers  of  Hnssia— oo  the  map  of  Europe 
as  It  was  before  Hitler  and  Stalin  made 
th^r  pact  to  divide  Poland,  before  Btalln  gob- 
hied  np  the  Baltic  States,  cxtlngulshsd  the 
Independence  (rf  Bumanla,  Oiechoslorakia. 
Bul^uia,  and  Hungary,  and  sat  hlmsrtf  down 
in  half  of  Germany  and  Austria." 

Mr.  Armstrong  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  future  streogth  of  NATO — whtrther 
tt  ts  to  reach  anything  like  Its  goal  at  94 
divisions  In  19S4— xlepcnds  larv^y  oo  PTan- 
eo-Ocnsan  agreement  as  to  Oeiuiauy*a  rote 
tn  tt.  Gcrmana  hare  argued  that  they  ean- 
noe  afljord  to  rearm  until  they  are  sure  that 

that  If  they  Join  the  ays 
wfB  he  safe.    Th  ame  thna  Is  to 
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the    Western    manpower    Includes   that   of 
Oermany. 

"Germany  and  Prance  must  decide 
whether  they  want  to  face  the  perils  of  the 
next  decade  separately  or  together,  and  the 
force  of  our  reasoning  and  the  weight  of  our 
help  must  be  directed  to  securing  the  latter 
decision.  For  It  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
French,  we  and  the  British  must  make  the 
relationship  between  the  West  European 
defense  force  and  the  North  Atlantic  de- 
fense organization  more  specific.  Only  If 
France  feels  that  she  will  not  be  left  to 
deal  alone  with  a  powerful  German  partner 
will  she  agree  to  the  degree  of  German  re- 
armament necessary  to  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Germany  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe." 

Mr.  Armstrong  assesses  the  situation  clear- 
ly but  he  falls  to  grasp  or  at  least  express  the 
obvious  answer  to  the  dilemma — Atlantic 
Federation. 

The  Lisbon  agreement  reached  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
was  conditional  on  additional  aid  from  the 
United  States  and  "assurances  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  foreign  exchange  to  avoid 
widening  the  dollar  gap."  One  of  the  great- 
est weaknesses  of  NATO — the  shortage  of 
dollar  exchange — would  be  converted  into 
one  of  the  grsatest  bulwarks  of  the  Atlantic 
Federation — a  soxind.  Interchangeable  cur- 
rency. 

To  realize  what  this  would  mean,  one  need 
only  look  back  at  the  spectacular  change  In 
the  credit  position  of  the  United  States  In 
1790  as  compared  with  the  position  of  the  In- 
dividual States  a  few  years  earlier.  It  was 
the  result  of  confidence  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Union  of  the  Thirteen  States  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  currency  effec- 
tively guaranteed  by  all. 

I  believe,  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
chsjnge  position  alone  that  would  re- 
sult from  Atlantic  union  now  would  re- 
move many  of  the  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles  faced  by  the  British  economy  which 
prevent  Britain  today  from  assuming  a  larger 
portion  of  the  total  defense  load. 

"Hie  Usbon  agreement  recommended  that 
the  member  States  "review  their  Immigra- 
tion policies  •  •  •  with  the  aim  of  facilitat- 
ing labor  mobUlty  in  and  between  NATO 
countries."  In  this  field  also,  an  Atlantic 
federation  could  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution, though  an  immediate  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation would  not  be  feasible.  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  the  federation  wotild  lessen  the 
■Ualns  of  living  in  Western  Europe,  and 
therefore  the  dssire  to  emigrate. 

Price  conditions  are  such  that  we  Ameri- 
cana will  have  to  expand  our  own  economy 
or  contract  it.  There  is  very  little  chance  of 
being  able  to  continue  on  the  present  level. 
Contraction  would  be  dangerous  to  our  econ- 
omy and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
leaders  of  both  parties  recognize  that  we 
would  be  unable  to  mainUln  our  present 
standard  of  Uving  against  a  hostile  world. 
Eventually  a  larger  luion  than  the  pro- 
posed Atlantic  federation  may  become  pos- 
sible. The  program  of  Federal  Union.  Inc.. 
suggests  an  open-end  agreement  which 
wo\Ud  enable  the  tmlon  to  include  later 
other  nations  which  might  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  it  and  meet  its  requirements  in 
democratic  policy. 

The  United  Nations  should  continue  to  be 
supported,  but  within  the  foreseeable  futvu-e 
It  cannot  be  strengthened  sufficiently  to  or- 
ganize an  effective  peace  force  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. 

In  order  to  begin  to  achieve  the  proposed 
Federal  imlon.  President  Elsenhower  need 
only  address  the  heads  of  the  States  original- 
ly HJonsorlng  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
suggest—as  the  Atlantic  union  resolution 
proposes— that  they  meet  in  a  constitutional 
convention  to  explore  the  poaslbUity  of  their 
Joining  In  a  Federal  union.  Such  a  move 
would  receive  the  immediate  support  of  the 


peoples  concemed.  Judging  from  the  dear 
evidence  to  be  found  already  In  the  speeches 
and  writings  emanating  from  these  coun- 
tries. The  mere  announcement  of  the  invi- 
tation to  such  a  constitutional  convention 
would  electrify  the  free  everywhere.  We 
would  thus  take  the  initiative  completely 
away  from  communism.  This  move  would 
not  only  rally  the  peoples  invited  to  the  ini- 
tial convention,  but  would  give  confidence  to 
the  rest  of  the  democratic  world. 

The  achievement  of  the  union  Itself  will 
take  time,  but  even  the  preliminary  steps 
would  tend  to  unify  our  countries  so  much 
that  international  communism  would  be 
obliged  to  abandon  its  plans  for  f\irther  ag- 
gression and  concentrate  on  holding  the  line 
it  now  has.  And  this  line,  I  am  convinced, 
we  could  soon  dent  in  very  substantial  areas. 

By  Atlantic  federal  union,  and  only  by  It, 
will  the  objectives  of  o\ir  free  society  become 
possible  of  attainment. 


Award  to  CoiifretsMMial  Qvarterly 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HZNRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENAT2  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  AprU  10.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  editorial 
entitled  Oil  Curtain."  published  re^ontly 
in  the  Washington  Post,  relating  to  im- 
portations of  residual  fuel  oil  into  the 
United  States, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jwlnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

On.  Ctjbt&iiv 

One  of  the  most  blatant  and  dangerous 
attempts  to  promote  special  interest  at  the 
expense  or  natkmai  Interest  wlU  shortly  have 
a  hearing  in  the  House.  Wo  fewer  than  26 
identical  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  restrict  drastically  the  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oU  into  this  country.  A  sepa- 
rate bill  offered  by  Representative  Ricuaso 
Sntpsoif,  which  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion, wouid  Include  the  oU  restrictions  as 
part  of  a  larger  move  to  ludercut  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program.  Though  the  26  bills 
do  not  say  so.  they  are  directed  almost  solely 
at  trade  with  Veneztiela — which  trade  has 
recenUy  been  the  subject  of  International 
agreement. 

Residual  oil  is  oU  which  Is  left  after  gaso- 
line and  similar  properties  have  been  re- 
fined out;  up  to  66  percent  of  the  oU,  in 
the  case  of  Venezuela,  u  classed  as  residual. 
The  bills  in  Congress  would  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  such  residual  oil  to  6  percent 
of  the  domestic  demand  in  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  Such  a 
limitation  would  have  the  effect  of  cutUng 
residual  fuel  oU  shipments  from  Veneeuela 
by  as  much  as  80  percent,  at  a  coat  to  Vene- 
BueU  of  perhaps  $300  mllUon  a  year. 

Any  such  violation  of  the  trade  agreement, 
with  so  heavy  an  economic  loss  to  Venezuela, 
would  almost  certainly  intensify  the  de- 
mand for  riaUonallzation  of  Venezuela's  vast 
oU  and  iron  resources.  That  would  pose  a 
pretty  problem  for  the  United  States.  Oil 
from  Venezuela  would  be  absolutely  vital 
to  this  country  in  the  event  of  a  major  war 
So  long  as  an  acUve  oU  industry  Is  retained 
In  the  United  States.  It  la  In  the  naUonal 
Interest  to  conserve  our  own  reserves  by 
importing  oil.  To  permit  the  pressure  re- 
portedly from  the  cool  industry,  to  force 
us  into  alienating  our  source  in  Venezuela 
would  be  to  sUlke  a  blow  at  our  own  sectirlty 


EXTENSION  OP  R£MARE:S 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLLAND 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  10.  1953 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
Florida's  brilliant  and  useful  citizens  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Poynter.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  are  best  known  in 
Washington  as  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  Congressional  Quarterly. 

A  few  days  ago  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  made  a  special  award  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  for  special  serv- 
ice of  public  value  rendered  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  News  Features,  in  con- 
nection with  the  register-and-vote  cam- 
paign of  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
release  of  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation bearing  upon  tiie  recognition 
award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

Washikoton,  April  8.— The  American  Her- 
itage Foundation  today  gave  a  special  award 
in  the  foundation's  1952  reglster-and-vote 
eompetltion  to  Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features. 

C.  M.  Vandeberg.  executive  director  of  the 
foundation,  said  the  award  to  Congressional 
Quarterly,  a  news  and  reference  service  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Congress,  is  "In  recognt- 
tlon  of  your  outstanding  achievement  In 
behalf  of  better  cltlwnchip." 

In  a  letter  to  Nelson  and  HenrletU  Poyn- 
ter. editors  and  publishers  of  ruinissslninl 
Quarterly,  Vandeberg  said; 

"After  examining  the  reports  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  submitted  by  more  than 
IS.OCO  entries,  the  foundation's  awards  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles 
K.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  General  Hectrlc 
Co..  unanimously  decided  to  grant  a  special 
award  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly  News 
Features  for  outstanding  leadership  and  per- 
formance in  support  of  the  national  non- 
partisan  register  and  vote  campaign." 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Congressional 
Quarterly  was  singled  out  for  the  award  be- 
cause of  its  valuable  research  data  on  past 
elections  and  Its  analysis  of  voUng  In  each 
of  the  48  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  although  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  did  not  submit  an  entry  In 
the  competition,  several  of  its  admirers 
throughout  the  country  nominated  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  for  special  recognlUon. 
The  award,  foundat;on  spokesmen  «^id.  'ii 
a  masterpiece  of  Americana  by  the  cele- 
brated Illuminator  Arthur  Szyk  and  was  es- 
pecially designed  and  produced  by  the 
Uthographers  National  Association." 


Spread  of  Comnaaisn  m  the  Middk  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MaaBACHvsRTa 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEU  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  10.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  article 


entitled  "On  the  Coomuinist  Fence." 
written  by  Lou  Kustas.  and  published 
in  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 
March  12.  1953.  This  is  an  excellent 
article  concerning  the  spread  of  c(xn- 
munism  in  the  Middle  East.  This  use- 
ful article  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  American  Leoanese  Veterans*  As- 
sociation. Staff  Seigeant  Philip  Sabra 
Post,  341  Quequechan  Street,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On    tux    CoiortmisT   Fxircx— Axabs    Brma 
About  Untted  States  Promises  or  Aid  akd 

THX   BTTHCLllfG    Of   POINT  4    FXOCXASC 

(By  Lou  Kustas) 

BxiBirr,  L0ANON. — Communism  is  rapidly 
overtaking  the  democracies  in  the  race  for 
this  strategic  and  oil -rich  part  of  the  world. 
Everyone  sees  it.  admUs  it.  and  worries  about 
tt,  but  little  is  being  done  about  It. 

•The  situation  is  fragile.  It  could  go  In  a 
matter  at  days,"  asserted  Ambassador  Edwin 
A.  Locke.  Jr..  speelal  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  the  Near  East,  who  re- 
signed January  6.  "The  riots  in  Arab  cities 
are  a  good  example  of  what  can  happen." 

"We  have  lost  heavily  in  recent  weeks." 
admitted  Ambassador  Harold  B.  Minor,  a 
career  diplomat  wtth  years  of  service  in  the 
Middle  East.  "The  Beds  are  playing  up  the 
anti-Semitic  trials  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  fact  that  they  voted  with  the  Arabs  on 
the  wlooing  side  in  the  IT.  H.  rssardlng  the 
Arab-Israeli  negotiations." 

"At  this  moment  it  is  like  the  race  between 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare,"  said  an  Arab 
leader.  "Tou  are  the  hare  and  the  Commu- 
nl.sts  the  tortoise.  You  are  the  hare  because 
we  Arabs  are  Individuals  and  lovers  of  free- 
dom. But  the  tortoise  is  moving  up  vary 
fast  as  the  hare  continues  to  nap." 

This  baautlful  Mediterranean  port  city, 
gateway  to  the  region,  U  the  center  of  Red 
activity  for  Lebanon.  Syria.  Jordan.  Iraq. 
Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen.  Trom  here 
go  out  Moscow's  orders  for  the  fellow  travel- 
ers in  fezzes  and  bm  nooses  to  stir  up  the 
miserably  poor  Arabs. 

Though  lacking  water  for  crops,  these  bar- 
ren lands  are  fertile  ground  for  communism 
under  ordinary  circiuistances.  There  Is  no 
middle  class.  The  mai-ses  live  in  poverty  and 
hardship  while  a  few  exploit  them  to  live  in 
unparalleled  luxury.  The  Arab  peasant  Is 
charged  high  rent  for  land  that  yields  him 
little.  Indeed,  he  has  to  struggle  even  for 
drinking  water.  lUiterate  and  racked  by  dts- 
Mkse.  he  has  no  schools  or  doctors.  Worse 
ytt.  h«  has  no  future. 

trNSETTLXD  EXFTTCCES  RIPE  TOR  COMMTOflSM 

He  has  lived  In  those  circumstances  for 
centuries  but  now  he  tu  being  told  thst  com- 
munism can  change  tUl  this  for  blm.  He 
has  bssn  exploited  so  long  by  Europeans  that 
he  readily  believes  the  West  wanU  only  to 
perpetuate  this.  Strongly  moved  by  the  pas- 
slous  of  nationalism  sveeplng  the  world,  he 
Is  told  communism  will  further  it. 

In  addition,  the  Beds  are  making  a  tra- 
mendous  number  of  recruits  among  the 
O0OXXX)  Palestinian  refugees  scattsnd 
throughout  the  area.  Homeless  for  4  years 
now.  living  in  tents,  sliaeks,  and  even  caves, 
they  are  giving  up  hope  ot  peaceful  settle- 
ment. More  and  mora  they  blan^  Anierlca 
for  their  continuing  wretchedness. 

Still,  these  conditio! ts  of  hatred,  suspicion. 
poverty  and  lack  of  a  future  have — with  the 
exception  of  the  refu(;ees — existed  for  years. 
Why  then  the  rapidly  Increasing  spread  at 
communism?  Arab  loaders  without  excep- 
><lon  gave  these  reasons: 

1.  The  Arabs  are  damn  fed  up  with  Ameri- 
can promises  to  help  raise  their  standard  of 
living  and  settle  the  lefugee  j>roblem. 
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ai^  'SL?1^^^.!'*  ^**^'  organised     for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
and  better  led  than  the  democratic  forces  «*  "«  *^m». 

here. 


United  States  promises  of  aid  that  never 
came  through  are  a  very  sore  spot.  Com- 
ment on  this  was  best  made  by  Kamel 
Mrowa.  a  vigorous  nationalist  who  publishes 


or  even  "non- 
exUtant  except  as  propaganda."  depending 
upon  whom  they  are  working. 

Even  at  a  critical  moment  when  jxiint  4 
was  being  debated  in  Parliament  by  men 
who  didn't  understand  it.  neither  its  head. 
HoUis  Peter,  or  his  boss.  Ambassador  Harold 


an  Influential  Arab  oaoer  basld^s  tl^ITr^iw     n   wf  '^""'j- "^  ""  '^^  Ambassador  Harold 

Engllsh-langusge   daS^'ln  ^^"Z^^Zl     ^--^'^'  '''^  ^'^'^^'^^  ^  ^^'^  *^'  '^^  *^<» 
outside  of  Cairo.    He  declared: 

"American  aid  U  a  Joke  here.     Whenever 


explain  we  had  no  designs  on  the  Lebanese 
but  only  wanted  to  help  them. 

If  it  wasn't  for  a  point  4  specialist  who 
got  so  worked  up  over  the  complete  apathy 
and  flounderings  of  his  bosses,  the  ix)lnt  4 


people    promise   something    ridiculous,    the 
answer  U.  'Oh.  you  want  to  give  me  Ameri- 

What  has  been  done  exceprbTelv  kSJ^l^  ^?°**  Ignorance  that  breeds  communism, 

alive?                                    ^           ^        P  ^"^  ^*«  man— Who  must  be  kept  nameless  if 


"Where  Is  the  American  aid  y6u  promised 
would  help  end  the  povwty  of  our  peoplef 
Tlilngs  are  getting  worsa  Instead  of  better. 
One  out  of  20  is  unemployed.  Do  you  won- 
der communism  is  spreading? 

"Portunately,  most  are  'spite  Communists' 
and  not  fellow  travelers.  They  are  only  go- 
ing over  to  the  R<»d8  because  they  are  dis- 
gusted with  you.  It  still  isn't  too  late  to  win 
them  back,"  Mr.  Mrowa  declared. 

"You've  had  but  one  good  man  out  here 

Ambassador  Locke.  He  didn't  live  in  a 
golden  cage  like  some  of  your  people  do.  He 
dldnt  stay  behind  his  desk.  He  got  out  and 
saw  things,  looked  into  our  problems,  took 
time  to  understand  us.  He  then  drew  up  a 
definite  plan — the  first  you've  ever  had — to 
save  this  region  for  the  West.  And  what 
happened?  Your  State  Department  called 
him  back  and  sacked  him." 

(Ambassador  Locke  made  a  speech  here 
December  6  to  which  he  recommended  a 
change  in  United  States  policy  to  the  Arab 
world.  He  advocated  rapid  action  in  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area:  The  United 
States  would  loan  money  and  assist  in  btiild- 
Ing  salf-llquldatlng  dams  and  irrigation 
projects  that  would  make  the  deserts  arable, 
thus  raise  living  standards,  provide  em- 
ployment, lessen  the  economic  lopslded- 
ness  between  the  oil  and  nonoU  Arab  na- 
tions and  furnish  tangible  evidence  of  Ameri- 
can good  will  and  intent.  The  speech  was 
hailed  throughout  this  entire  area  but  he  was 
called  to  Washington  and  asked  to  resign  as 
of  January  5.) 

BSNUUHG  or  roarr  4  dcspikbs  bcd  PBOPAoairDa 

Another  typical  expression  was  given  by 
a  pan-An^  leader,  Kmna  Gbosn: 

"With  a  Uttle  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, you  could  win  us  over.  We  are  40 
million  Arabs.  We  could  raise  an  army  of 
half  a  million  for  you.  You  spend  billions 
In  France.  What  number  of  divisions  do 
they  give  you  in  return?"  asked  Mr.  Qhosn. 

Point  4,  designed  to  flght  conununlsm  by 
raising  the  standards  of  Uvlng  in  under- 
developed countries,  has  been  bungled  so 
badly  here  that  the  Communists  are  tislng 
It  as  propaganda  against  \i».  After  18 
nKmths  In  Lebanon,  the  program  hasnt 
begun  to  function.  Until  December  31  It 
was  preparing  to  pull  out.  It  still  Isn't  offi- 
cially accepted  today. 

The  story  behind  this  fiasco  Is  almost  un- 
believable. It  reveals  American  Incompe- 
tence at  Its  worst,  and  doot  think  the  Beds, 
who  fear  point  4.  havent  taken  fxill  advan- 
tage of  the  sltMS>lB». 

It  Is  doing  quit*  w^  In  other  parts  of  the 
worlA  ralstoit  etrnttwili  or  Urtac  and  mak- 
ing new  friends  for  America  at  the  same  time. 
Here,  however.  It  has  been  handled  so  Ineptly 
that  the  LebUMse.  an  tatriUcQit  race  of 
1.250.000  Christians  and  Moslems  who  have 
done  well  wtaMNT^rttey  tava  em^tul.  have 
been  debatlnc  afaHtwt  to  accept  It — even 
though  they  need  tt  hmtij. 

Point  4  has  becA  tte  Hrtli  of  oonvlete 
mlsvmderstandlut  ^m*^  Wo  ans  ersr  took 
the  trouble  to  proparty  saiilate  tt  to  tiM 
people.  Unknowa.  tt  )M«MBa  a  ptrtect  sstb- 
ject  for  the  Onmmm>fciita>  TlMf  tsna  It 
cither  "ImperlallsUe.'*  *«aMMt«tal»'*  *^  tool 


he  la  to  keep  his  Job— did  a  very  simple 
thing:  He  explained  point  4.  Realising  the 
widespread  ignorance  about  it  that  was  de- 
feating it,  he  violated  an  order  that  all 
Information  miist  emanate  from  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Service.  This  group  is 
also  inert.  When  point  4  health  speclalista 
recently  helped  stop  a  typhoid  epidemic  In 
two  villages.  USIS  handled  the  story  so  poor- 
ly that  It  never  reached  the  public 

On  his  own  inltiaUve  as  an  American  citi- 
xen  trying  to  help  his  country,  thU  man  went 
to  the  leading  newspaper  offices  in  Beirut, 
cornered  each  editor  and  expl.ained  the  pro- 
gram. Almost  overnight,  editorial  opposi- 
tion to  point  4  changed.  Not  only  did  the 
papers  argue  for  adoption  of  it.  but  they 
began  betebering  its  open  opponents,  the 
pro-French.  pro-British,  and  prorlch  who 
feared  that  with  point  4  the  Americans 
would  lessen  their  influence. 

Point  4  was  brought  to  Lebanon  in  1851 
with  fanfare  that  led  the  Lebanese  to  be- 
lieve *lt  would  open  the  gates  to  the  Oarden 
of  Eden."  Said  the  newspaper  Le  Matin: 
Point  4  promised  "the  greatest  projects,  as 
weU  as  the  most  varied  ones — enlarging  the 
port  of  Tripoli,  construction  of  a  fruit-Juice 
factory,  model  Jails,  etc."  Said  An  Nldal: 
"Through  lu  merits  we  believed  Lebanon 
would  become  a  paradise.  We  thought  that 
through  point  4  projects,  we  would  get  rid 
of  unemployment  and  other  eoonoadc  prob- 
lems." ,'-> 

Mr.  Peter  exidaiaed.  "It  vras  oversold  to 
make  the  people  enthusiastic.  It  led  to  ex- 
pectations of  very  great  things  and  became 
confused  with  economic  aid." 

On  June  26,  1952,  an  agreement  was  signed 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  put  in  $3.- 
100,000  and  Lebanon  $397,600  In  the  fields  of 
water  and  rural  Improvement,  agrlculttve 
and  forestry,  public  health,  education.  In- 
dustry, tourism,  social  affairs,  communica- 
tions and  training  in  all  fields.  Six  Ind^ 
vidual  project  agreements  were  signed  before 
the  government  fell  in  September. 

PLANS  AND  SUKVETS  NO  SUBS'IIIUTX  WCm  SCTIOV 

Headed  by  CamUle  Chamoun.  the  present 
regime  began  a  reform  movement  that  iu>w 
is  lopping  employees  off  the  public  payrolls 
by  the  hundreds.  Taking  a  closer  loc*  at 
point  4.  the  Lebanese  found  that  with  the 
exception  of  two  health  centers,  the  proj- 
ects under  way  were  only  surveys.  After  the 
buUdup  given  point  4,  they  began  losing 
interest.  A  common  saying  here  today  is: 
"We  don't  need  surveys  to  determine  our 
problems — ^we  know  them.  Simply  water 
and  power."  Criticism  began  to  mount  and 
rmnors  to  fly.  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Minor 
simply  sat. 

In  November.  Mr.  Minor  Informed  Wash- 
ington the  program  was  a  failiu-e  and  asked 
it  be  recalled.  He  was  urged  to  keep  trying 
and  was  given  much  of  Mr.  Peter's  author- 
ity. Hoping  the  Lebanese  would  begin  sign- 
ing soznc  45  other  project  agreements  that 
were  being  worked  up  by  the  experts  who 
kept  arriving,  aooie  projects  such  as  a  model 
elMneniary  school  were  begiui  without  pffl- 
dal  agreements.  Bat  most  ipeclsltsts  oonkl 
do  nochhn  hut  wait  and  laape. 

mas  a  Hi»i»tf'  at  JtetaBrr  U  and  totC  ttm 
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point  4  people  to  prepare  to  transfer  to 
"countries  that  want  you."  Many  Amer- 
icans sided  with  Lebanese  friends  of  the 
program  in  deploring  the  deadline  but  the 
Ambassador  stood  firm. 

"Our  trouble  Is  political  cussedness,"  be 
said  last  week.  "The  Arabs  are  awfully  mad 
at  us.  They  love  the  American  people  and 
hate  the  American  Oovemment  at  the  same 
time.  It  Is  difficult  to  work  out  a  mutual - 
aid  program  in  such  an  atmosphere."  He 
failed  to  mention  that  point  4  Is  work- 
ing successfully  In  other  Arab  countries. 

A  81 -year -old  deputy.  Pierre  Eddl.  who 
leads  the  national  bloc,  put  It  this  way: 
"Show  us  you  are  really  interested  in  \is.  Do 
only  one  of  Mr.  Locke's  projects  and  you 
would  win  a  great  victory  here  In  the  Middle 
East.  Tou  would  put  an  end  to  this  talk 
about  America  Just  bluffing  the  Arabs  and 
all  the  foreign  Intrigue  against  you. 

"Many  of  our  people  have  to  work  hard 
Just  for  drinking  water.  Just  build  one 
water  project  and  you  will  win  many  friends. 
Without  a  doubt  we  need  your  financial  aid. 
We  have  no  crtl  or  cotton  in  Lebanon.  Plans 
alone  are  no  good  to  us.  All  they  do  is 
provide  fuel  for  the  Reds." 


The  Bones  of  Sittiiif  Ball 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAKA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  10.  1953 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  a  dispute  between  the 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota as  to  which  State  shall  receive  the 
bones  of  Sitting  Bull. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Sitting  Bull  came  into  Montana  and  de- 
feated Custer  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  77  years  ago. 

An  article  relating  to  the  bones  of  Sit- 
ting Bull,  and  stating  why  they  belong 
In  Montana,  was  published  in  the  Lewis- 
town    (Mont.)    Daily   News   of   Friday 
March  27,  1953. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkohd 
as  follows: 

SzTTora  Bull's  Boifxs  Belono  in  Montana, 
McEwxN  Sats 

Montana  is  right  In  the  middle  of  a  squab- 
ble between  South  DakoU  and  North  DakoU 
over  SltUng  Bull's  bones. 

Lewistown's  Bob  McEwen,  president  of  the 
Central  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  put 
It  there  with  a  letter  to  Hugo  Aronson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Treasure  State. 

He  wants  the  Sioux  chief's  bones  moved 
to  the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument 
south  of  Hardin  and  Crow  Agency  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Sitting  Bull,  who  led  5,000  Sioux  warriors 
when  they  wiped  out  Custer  and  his  entire 
command  that  hot  Jime  day  back  in  1876 
now  lies  burled  at  Port  Yates.  N.  Dak. 

The  South  Dakotans  want  to  dig  up  the 
remains  of  the  Sioux  medicine  man  and 
B^riv*"**  ''"^  ^™  •'™*  ****  °^  Mobrldge, 

WHAT  BK  8AID 

Just  What  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
«»id  to  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota  hasn't 
been  reported  accurately,  but  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  on  the  Great  Plains,  with 
North  Dakota  now  laying  ardent  claim  to  the 


all  but  forgotten  bones  of  Sitting  Bull,  and 
South  Dakota  trying  to  come  up  with  some 
legal  gimmick  wtxich  will  enable  them  to 
claim  the  remains  of  Custer's  conqueror. 

"I  think  it  Is  time  that  Montana  asserted 
itself,"  Bob  McEwen  wrote  Governor  Aronson 
after  watching  the  fray  from  a  distance. 
"After  all.  no  one  wo\ild  have  ever  heard  of 
Sitting  Bull  if  he  hadn't  come  to  Montana, 
and  if  General  'Long  Hair'  Custer  hadn't 
hunted  him  and  his  Sioux  down  on  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  south  of  Hardin 
and  Crow  Agency,  Mont.  *  *  *  if  Sitting 
Bull  had  anything  to  say  about  it.  I  am  sure 
he  would  want  to  be  burled  where  he  rose 
to  his  greatest  heights." 

SnONG     CASES 

In  urging  the  Montana  governor's  support 
in  moving  Sitting  Bull's  body  to  the  Treasure 
State.  McEwen  made  a  strong  case. 

"Fort  Tates,  N.  Dak.,  Is  far  off  the  beaten 
track,  where  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
toiu-lsts  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  Sitting 
Bull,"  he  wrote. 

"The  Custer  battlefield  in  Montana  ad- 
Joins  United  States  Highway  87,  one  of  the 
finer  and  more  traveled  roads  of  the  West,  so 
It  would  be  easy  for  tourists  by  the  thousands 
to  visit  Sitting  Bull's  burial  place  if  he  were 
moved  to  It. 

"The  men  of  Custer's  command  who  died 
at  the  hands  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his  Sioux 
lie  burled  there  In  a  special  cfemetery  near 
the  memorial  museum  at  Custer  battlefield 
in  Montana.  It  Is  a  national  monument,  and 
Federal  attendants  are  already  there  to  di- 
rect tourists  and  also  keep  the  ground  and 
graves  attractive  and  well  preserved."  the 
president  of  the  Central  Montana  Chamber 
of  Commerce  continued. 

HE'S  NKOLECTEO 

"Quoting  from  the  Bismarck  Tribune. 
Which  is  published  in  North  Dakota,  where 
Sitting  Bull  now  lies  buried: 

"  'As  anyone  who  has  been  to  see  it  knows, 
the  grave  in  which  rest  the  earthly  remains 
of  Sitting  Bull  Is  In  a  sad  state  of  repair. 
It  is  poorly  marked,  poorly  kept,  poorly  pro- 
tected. It  reflects  the  lack  of  concern  com- 
mon where  the  beaten  leaders  of  a  vanquish- 
ed and  once  vanishing  race  are  concerned.' 

"With  Sitting  Bulls  grave  in  such  sad 
shape,"  McEwen  argued,  "it  is  obvious  that 
something  needs  to  be  done,  so  now  Is  the 
time  to  move  it.  If  this  is  done,  we  can 
raise  the  money  In  Montana  to  build  a  fine 
monument  for  this  great  chief. 

BACK    HOKE 

"Then  Sitting  Bull  will  be  back  In  Mon- 
tana, on  a  hard-surfaced  highway,  at  a  na- 
tional monument,  and  where  he  became 
famous. 

"Montana,  and  Montana  alone,  made  Sit- 
ting Bull  famous,"  McEwen  asserted. 

"So  Montana,  and  Montana  alone,  has  the 
only  strong  claim  for  Sitting  Bull's  bones. 

"I  think  you  will  be  performing  a  great 
service  for  Sitting  Bvill,  the  Sioux,  all  In- 
dians, and  the  entire  Nation,"  McEwen  con- 
cluded in  his  letter  to  Governor  Aronson 
"if  you  use  your  Influence  as  Governor  of 
Montana  to  have  Sitting  Bull  returned  to 
Montana  where  he  is  appreciated  and  wlU 
rest  In  happiness." 


Republican  Chainnan  It  Caesar's  Wife 


the  suspicion  of  suspicion  In  Its  dealings 
with  everyone  from  Washington  to  Walla 
Walla.  The  resignation  of  Wes  Roberts 
as  national  chairman  has  made  It  obvi- 
ous that  the  next  chairman  must  be  a 
combination  of  Sir  Oalahad  and  P.  T. 
Bamum.  In  other  words  he  must  be  a 
salesman  first  class  who  never  exag- 
gerates his  wares  and  would  not  be 
caught  dead  with  anyone  around  who 
has  ever  associated  with  publications. 

No  one  can  envy  Mr.  Roberts'  succes- 
sor. His  Job  will  be  the  more  difllcult 
because  there  are  many  applicants  for 
so  few  Jobs  within  the  patronage  field; 
because  many  people  have  an  entirely 
erroneous  notion  of  the  function  which 
a  national  chairman  must  perform ;  be- 
cause business  direction,  organizational 
skill,  diplomacy,  tact,  fund  raising,  and 
wide  traveling  have  come  to  be  expected 
as  part  of  the  regular  day-to-day  assign- 
ments of  the  Job.  It  sounds  like  a  de- 
scription of  the  White  House  incumbent, 
and  right  now  that  Is  a  good  close  picture 
of  what  Is  expected  and  what  must  be 
obtained. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  IBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  must 
be  pretty  clear  by  now  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  determined  to  avoid  even 


Airouul  Sabsidy  Sq>aralioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHXTSBTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATM 
Friday.  AprU  10.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  in- 
formative and  concise  editorial  regard- 
ing the  airmail  subsidy  separation  bill, 
S.  1360,  introduced  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ators AiKEN,  Clements.  Cooper.  Cordon, 
Douglas.  Percuson,  Guxette,  Hem- 
NiNcs,  Humphrey.  Ives,  Jacxson.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina.  Kefauver,  Kil- 
GORE.  Langer.  Lehman.  MANsriELO, 
Maybank.  Mundt.  Murray.  Schoeppbl. 
SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  and  Sparkman,  as 
well  as  relating  to  H.  R.  131  by  Mr. 
Heselton.  which  editorial  was  published 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  April  1, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

Skkatob  Kxnnidt's  Good  Move 
On  behalf  of  himself  and  22  other  Sen- 
ators, Massachusetts'  freshman  Senator 
KxMNBDT  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  wUl 
save  the  Elsenhower  administration's  Poet 
Office  Department  an  estimated  •71,000  000  a 
year.  The  Kennedy  bill  would  do  this  by 
separating  airmail  subsidy  from  maU  pay  for 
services  rendered  by  the  airlines. 

As  reported  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  budget  contaiiu  an  item  of  •134,000,000 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  airlines  as  "mail 
pay."  Actually  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
admits,  according  to  Senator  Kxnneot  that 
no  more  than  •63.000.000  is  "for  mall  service 
rendered."  The  difference — or  971,000,000  a 
year — is  a  bidden  handout  to  the  airline 
companies. 

If  this  subsidy  la  to  be  continued  it  ihoiUd 
be  put  in  the  budget  on  lu  own  basis.  It 
should  not  be  covered  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  taxpayers  do  not  know  it  exUts.  The 
truth  is  this  airline  subsidy  ought  to  have 
a  thorough  review  and  the  way  to  begin  U  by 

h'tl'^li'  "^  ^"^  ""*  **"**•*'  ^°'  exactly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pmirHSTt,VAif  u 

Df  THE  SBNATS  OP  1HE  UNTIED  STATES 

Friday,  AprU  10, 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed'  ka 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  com- 
plimentary editorial  entitled  "Of  Giant 
Stature,"  which  relates  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt],  and  which 
was  published  in  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun  of  AprU  3.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Or   OlAHT   8TATVSS 

Newspaper  aeoounta  oC  tb«  role  In  national 
politics  being  i^yed  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor RoraxT  A.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  set  him  forth  in  a 
giant's  stature. 

It  has  been  rare  in  the  anals  of  American 
politics  that  a  man  rejected  by  his  party  as 
an  a^lrant  for  the  presidency  has  shown 
himself  big  enough  to  play  second  fiddle  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  victor.  Yet.  that 
appears  to  be  Bob  Tati's  distinction. 

Hailed  in  the  dark  ctays  of  OOP  exile  as 
lir.  RepuMlean,"  foremost  aspirant  for  the 
presidential  nomination  until  his  party's  na- 
tional convention  last  ^iy,  doubtless  dis- 
appointed in  being  sidelTacked,  he  has  never- 
theless risen  above  personal  considemtions 
In  serving  both  his  party  and  his  country. 

His  behavior  and  attitude  toward  President 
Eisenhower  is  described  as  the  wonder  of  his 
colleagues  and  of  newspaper  correspondents 
covering  the  Senate.  They  marvel  at  the 
generosity  of  hts  spirit. 

Be  atMl  his  famous  forebears  have  been 
loyal  to  the  Republican  Party  through  three 
generations — in  good  tljnes  and  bad.  On  the 
basis  of  his  leadership,  his  coiuage,  his  ex- 
perience, he  deserved  better  treatment  than 
his  party  gave  him  last  July.  All  this  he 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  dismiss,  and  with- 
out apparent  bitterness. 

Instead  at  sniping  at  the  BMnhower  ad- 
ministration, or  sulking  in  his  tent,  he  has 
chosen  the  nobler  part — the  role  of  com- 
petent statesman,  sage  counselor,  party 
harmonlzer.  He  has  lately  been  called 
"Eisenhower's  mainstay  on  Capitol  Hill." 

It  appears  that  tte  Ohio  Senator  and 
President  Eisenhower  arc  on  excellent  terms, 
personally  and  politically.  Even  Martha 
Taft.  the  Senator's  charming  wife  who  must 
tise  a  wheH  chair,  is  attending  party  func- 
tions. She  was  honored  a  week  ago  when 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  attended  a  reception  In  the 
hooM  of  Mrs.  Taft. 

All  of  this  reflects  the  stature  of  Senator 
Tajt — and  raises  him  far  above  the  heights 
usually  attained  by  ever -sensitive  and 
sensitive  figures  in  American  politics. 


Oil  Beneatli  Submerfed  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  basooii 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UinTKD  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  10.  1953 

Mr,   MORSE.    Mr.   President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ^  do  so  if  it  chooaRt,  hot  to 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  very  sound  editorial  which 
appeared  today  In  the  New  York  Times. 
The  title  of  the  editorial  is  "Giveaway 
In  Oil."  The  editorial  relates  to  the 
tldelands  oil  Issue. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entiUed  "  New  Gold  Rush' 
Seen  in  Offshore  Oil  BilL"  This  article 
also  appeared  today  in  the  New  York 
Times,  but  was  published  on  page  23,  I 
believe.  The  article  deals  with  the 
speech  made  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  observe  that  the  article 
Is  much  shorter  than  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  already  referred ;  neverthe- 
less, the  article  is.  I  believe,  desei-ving  of 
printing  in  the  Rscord,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  the  difference  in 
emphasis  between.Xhe  news  story  and  the 
editorlaL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
tFrom  the  Mew  York  Times.  April  10,  1953.  ] 
(bvxAWAT  n>  On. 

A  debate  is  going  on  in  the  United  States 
Senate  at  the  present  time  that  deserves 
far  more  attention  than  is  being  given  it. 
This  debate  provides  no  thrills  or  sensa- 
tion, but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  all  the  same.  It  con- 
cerns an  attempt  to  take  from  all  the  people 
of  aU  the  United  States  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  that  is  rightfully  theirs, 
and  to  present  It  to  the  people  of  a  handful 
of  States,  notably  Texas,  Louisiana,  Califor- 
nia, and  Plorlda.  It  is  the  debate  on  off- 
shore oil. 

Three  times  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  National  Government  has  para- 
mount rights  and  full  dominion  over  tbe 
submerged  tends  of  the  marginal  sea,  which 
means  the  area  from  low-water  mark  out 
to  the  3-mUe  limit.  It  wiU  be  noted  that 
lands  covered  and  uncovered  by  movement 
of  the  tides  are  not  involved,  as  they  clearly 
belong  to  the  States,  as  do  lands  under  in- 
land waters — and  throughout  this  battle  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  has  never  laid  claim  to 
them. 

The  bill  now  under  discussion  In  the  Sen- 
ate would  grant  the  States  development 
rights  to  oil  found  within  their  so-called 
bistorio  boundaries,  which  means  at  least 
out  to  the  3-mile  limit  and  in  some  cases 
an  indetemalnate  distaikce  lieyond.  Mo  one 
knows  just  what  wlU  happen  in  interna- 
tional law  when  a  State's  boundary  is  ex- 
tended farther  than  the  traditional  3-miIe 
limit,  in  view  of  the  historic  position  of  the 
United  States  that  all  governments,  includ- 
ing our  own,  can  properly  claim  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  see  only  3  miles  out  from  low- 
water  nuu^.  and  no  farther.  Even  the  Pres- 
idential proclamation  that  in  1945  estab- 
Usbed  the  Federal  Government's  claim  to 
the  natural  resources  of  the  seabed  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  (extending  far  lieyond  the 
S-mlle  Uml»  In  the  GuU  of  Mexico)  specifi- 
cally stated  that  "the  character  as  high  seas 
of  the  waters  above  the  Continental  Shelf 
•  •  •  (isl  in  no  way  •  •  •  affected." 

The  administration  itself,  which  unfortu- 
nately has  favored  this  gigantic  giveaway 
to  the  States,  has  had  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  backtrttekliig  already  tn  an  effort  to  bring 
the  oOfebore-oU  blU  Into  ccaformlty  with 
constitutional  and  intematioiua  law.  But 
quite  apart  from  th*  enaaiaiqattnna  InvtAved 
In  giving  ixMiivMwa  States  any  kind  of 
righU  beyond  th*  S-aaUe  limit,  there  te  no 
Justification  that  w«  can  see  in  giving  them 
even  tb«  oU  betveea  th«  tov-wat«r  maik 
and  the  S-mUe  limit. 

Congress  unquMdiMMMtS  liM  tb*  rl^t  to 

ao  tt  noUlflH 


decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ooort,  It  beneAta  a 
few  States  at  the  expense  o*  the  rest  of  us. 
It  divests  the  Pederal  Government  of  con- 
trol over  a  resource  vital  to  the  national  de- 
fense, it  paves  the  way  for  State  claims  even 
ijeyond  the  historic  boundaries  and  It  ratses 
a  threat  to  the  rest  of  our  federally  owned 
properties  in  patAie  lands,  forests,  and  parks 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Senators,  in- 
cluding Mr.  LxRicur,  of  New  York,  who  are 
fighting  the  oSkhore  oU  legislation  are  doing 
a  pubUc  service  in  calling  its  dangers  to  the 
attention  of  the  country. 

New  "Gold  Rush"  Sxen  in  OrrsRoxx  On,  Bnx 

Washinctom,  Apan.  9 — Senator  Paul  H. 
DouoLas  said  today  that  passage  of  the  Ad- 
ministration-backed offshore  bill  would  sig- 
nal the  start  of  a  new  "gold  rush"  to  give  the 
Nation's  public  resources  to  States  and 
greedy  private  interests. 

In  a  speech  that  took  up  most  of  today's 
Senate  session,  the  niinots  Democrat  said  the 
four  States  most  interested  In  the  bill — 
California,  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  Florida — 
were  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  other  M 
States. 

SenaXor  DotroLAS  described  the  measure  as 
a  "States'  wrong  rather  than  a  States'  rights 
biU"  because  "it  violates  the  real  rights  of 
the  inland  States  and  also  of  those  coastal 
States  which  do  not  have  oil,  gas,  and  sulfur 
off  their  shores. 

"If  the  offshore  oU  and  gas  deposits  are 
given  to  the  States,  it  will  not  only  be  the 
minerals,  forests,  and  grazing  lands  which 
will  follow,"  he  warned.  "The  big  multipur- 
pose dams  which  the  Pederal  Government 
has  built  on  the  rivers  will  qtdte  possibly  be 
next  to  go." 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  leading  opponent  of  a 
bill  to  grant  coastal  States  title  to  offshore 
lands  out  to  their  historic  boundaries.  The 
measure  recognizes  Federal  control  of  the 
reet  of  Uie  Continental  Shelf.  The  Senate 
recessed  at  trsa  p.  m.  with  Mr.  Doublab  stiU 
holding  the  fioor.  He  said  he  hoped  to  flnlsti 
his  speech  tomocxow. 


Fmtmt  of  SovicC  Foreifa  Poficy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  ■«HHM'HUa«HS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBi 
Friday.  April  10.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  aaik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  excel- 
lent editorials  entitled  "Future  of  Soviet 
Foreign  Policy,"  written  by  John  Fox, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Post,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Post  on  April  7  and 
April  8.  respectively,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IPtom  the  Boston  Post  of  AprU  7.  19681 

FUTuax  or  Sovibt  Poaocir  PoucT 

(By  John  Pox) 

Each  new  news  item  that  has  come  out  of 
BuBia  or  any  of  her  puppet  states  for  tbs 
past  3  weeks  has  made  it  increasingly  clear 
that  the  Kremlin  gang  has  decided  thiit  this 
la  not  the  time  for  them  to  begin  all-out  war 
against  the  United  Statea.  The  reasons  tat 
this  decision  can  be  found  by  examining  the 
situations  of  only  two  countries,  the  United 
States  of  AmrrW»  and  the  U.  S.  &  ItL  lu 
making  an  appraisal  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Soviet  Government  is  self- 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  every  othtm 
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natkn  and  erery  Individual  who  stands  In 
tlM  way  of  her  enslavement  of  tbe  world, 
and  tbe  United  8Utes  is  tbe  only  nation 
left  standing  between  tbe  Sovleto  and  tbelr 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  tbe  four  prln> 
dpal  nations  are  France.  Western  Germany. 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Mot  one  Is  capable  of  re- 
sisting tbe  armies  of  Russia  for  a  week.  It 
is  doubtful  that  one  of  them  could  even  slow 
down  tbe  Russian  Army  for  more  than  a  day. 
France,  whose  manhood  has  been  drained 
by  almost  300  years  of  recurring  and  terrible 
wars  which  have  been  fought  in  large  part 
on  her  own  territory.  Is  plagued  by  an  ap- 
palling Communist  Infiltration  and  by  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  at  best  Is  a  guar- 
anty of  political  Instability  and  at  worst  a 
guaranty  of  no  government  at  all.  In  the 
event  of  war  with  Russia,  it  is  certain  that 
sabotage  from  within  by  French  Communists 
would  render  Prance  completely  Impotent. 

Italy  has  been  so  thoroughly  inlUtrated  by 
the  Communists  that  In  the  last  general  elec- 
tions she  was  probably  saved  the  nightmare 
of  having  the  Communist  Party  actually  in 
control  of  the  government  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  Catholic  Chvirch 
was  thrown  Into  the  contest.  Another  gen- 
eral election  is  fast  approaching  In  Italy, 
and  It  is  disturbing  to  learn  that  the  Com- 
munists may  be  stronger  than  ever  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  In  the  in- 
dustrial north.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not. 
the  fact  remains  that  Itely  wotUd  be  Impo- 
tent indeed  in  the  face  of  attack  by  Russian 
armies.  Soviet  military  forces  are,  of  course, 
even  now  on  her  very  border. 


Nevertheless,  tbey  hav*  obvfcnuly  m%d» 
their  decision  not  to  start  an  all-out  war 
against  the  United  States  now. 

Why? 


UkW  Sw  aaJ  Hi*  Sutct 


am  LOcmD  to  good  wisbks 
Spain  U  poverty-stricken  to  tbe  extent 
that  many  of  her  people  do  not  get  enough  to 
•at.  She  is  without  arms,  reserves,  and  the 
means  of  production,  in  appraising  her 
effectiveness  in  a  war  against  Russia,  about 
the  best  that  can  be  said  Is  that  due  to  the 
accident  of  geography,  she  is  dllBcult  to 
Invade. 

Western  Germany  Is  utterly  stripped  of  an 
means  of  resistance.  It  woiUd  not  take  tbe 
Russians  more  than  8  days  to  roll  across  the 
whole  of  Western  Germany. 

Par  from  offering  any  effective  resistance 
to   Russian   armies,    these   countries   would 
simply  supply  to  the   Soviets  more  slaves, 
natural  resources,  tbe  means  of  production 
and  bases  from  which  to  operate. 

Because  the  peculation  of  the  British  Isles 
is.  to  a  very  large  extent,  concentrated  in 
cities  and  towns.  England  could  not  last  a 
week  against  atomic  attack.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Russians.  In  addition  to 
blasting  the  large  cities  of  England.  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  out  of  existence,  only  to 
drop  atomic  bombs  Into  the  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs to  poison  nearly  the  entire  populations 
of  tbe  British  Isles.  *~*"*«»"ou» 

Despite  our  foolish  squandering  of  money 
In  almost  inconceivable  amoimts.  the  un- 
pleasant fact  remains  that  there  is  hardly  a 
nation  left  which  we  can  caU  our  friend  any- 
where in  the  world.  Even  m  the  cases  of' 
the  very  few  who  are  well  disposed  toward 
us.  their  aid  would  be  largely  limited  to 
good  wishes  because  of  their  own  relative 
weakness. 

The  Kremlin  gang  knows  all  th}s  better 
than  anyone  else.  Tbej  also  know  better 
than  anyone  else  thehr  own  strength  In  the 

liiy^^f  **,TL.***^*"-  '^^y  »^  "^now  the 
might  of  their  armies  and  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  ours.  They  also  know  better  than 
anyone  else  that  through  construction  of 
^bmannes.  built  under  the  direction  of 
German  designers  and  engineers,  they  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  our  ships  away 
irom  Europe.  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  PhillD- 
pines.  *^ 

And  above  all,  they  know  that  as  we  be- 
come aroused,  our  overall  strength  will  in- 
crease proportionately  faster  than  theirs. 


(Ftom  the  Boston  Post  of  April  8,  IMS] 
yvrmx  <»  Sovncr  FoarxcN  Polict 
(By  John  Fox) 
The  communist  rulers.  In  making  deci- 
sions concerning  foreign  policy,  have  a  great 
advantage  over  every  democracy  in  two  re- 
spects. The  first  Is  that  they  never  have  to 
waste  time  In  thinking  about  where  they  go 
from  any  given  point.  Regardless  of  time, 
position,  circimistance,  or  the  identity  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  for  tbe  Ume  being,  the  goal 
is  always  the  same — world  domination.  The 
second  is  that  they  never  have  to  waste  either 
time  or  energy  in  consulting  the  people  either 
of  their  own  country  or  their  controlled  na- 
tions, who  never,  \inder  any  circumstances. 
have  anything  to  say  about  what  decisions 
their  masters  will  make  concerning  them. 

This  explains  to  a  considerable  degree  tbe 
extraordinary  success  of  the  KremUn  in  mak- 
ing fools  of  the  diplomats  of  other  countries, 
particularly  ours.  It  does  not  take  very  much 
either  of  argument  or  thought  to  reach  the 
realization  that  our  Government  and  our 
diplomats,  both  of  whom  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  thinking  and  opinion  of  the  American 
people  who,  in  the  final  analysis.  wlU  sit  in 
Judgment  over  them  and  their  acts,  are  badly 
handicapped  in  dealing  with  the  Russians, 
over  whom  no  one  slU  In  Judgment  at  all' 
Decisions  are  made  In  the  Kremlin  and  they 
are  carried  out  to  the  letter  by  the  Vyshln- 
skys  and  the  Gromykoe.  While  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  moet  other 
nations  change  like  a  weather  vane  with 
every  shift  in  the  wind  of  either  public  opin- 
ion or  pollUcal  change,  tbe  Russians  always 
point  in  the  same  direction.  The  advantages 
to  them  are  obvious.  However  much  they 
may  be  criticized  on  ethical  grounds,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  for  almost  20  years  they 
have  been— for  tbe  ptirpose  of  advancing 
their  caiise— intellectually  sound  and  uni- 
formly successful. 

During  the  past  month  there  must  have 
been  the  most  serious  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  Communist  rulers  con- 
cerning the  advisabUity  of  starting  an  all- 
out  war  against  the  United  States.  There 
could  have  been  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
concerning  their  ability  to  take  over  aU  of 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  the  Middle  and 
Near  East.  They  already  had  almost  all  of 
Asia,  and  because  of  geographical  reasons, 
in  the  event  of  war,  were  pretty  sure  of  get- 
ting the  rest.  Australia  would  be  sterilized 
as  far  as  being  of  much  help  to  the  United 
States  U  concerned.  Por  a  long  time  It  has 
been  getting  clearer  that  India  is  friendlier 
to  the  Russians  than  to  us. 

They  must  have  known  that  the  RuMlan 
armies  would  roU  and  win  great  areas  and 
victories. 

They  must  have  known  that  Russian  sub- 
marines would  take  an  enormoiu  toU  of  oxir 
shipping. 

They  must  have  known  that  their  airplanes 
and  atom  bombs  could  have  destroyed  manv 
of  our  great  cities. 

They  must  have  been  aware  that  while  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  was 
becoming  weaker,  ovir  mUltary  might  was 
growing,  and  so  was  the  awareness  of  our 
people  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  us. 

Nevertheless,  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  de- 
cided not  to  start  an  all-out  war  against  the 
United  States  now.  Their  decision  was 
sound.  They  could  not  win  and  knew  It 
The  reasons  go  back  many  years.  They  have 
their  roou  not  so  much  in  the  United  SUles 
as  in  Russia  Itself. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Eifienhower  has  proposed  a  plan  to 
solve  the  growing  dilemma  of  Federal- 
State  governmental  relations.  In  the 
164  years  of  our  history,  our  business  has 
"Just  growed"  like  Topsy.  and  it  has  be- 
come more  turvy  than  topsy  in  recent 
times.  Today,  the  American  taxpayer 
finds  himself  being  taxed  because  the 
Federal  Government  gets  there  "fustest" 
but  the  SUtes  like  to  get  theirs,  too. 
Witness  the  cigarette,  where  Uncle  Sam 
has  a  No.  1  tax  priority  and  the  SUte 
comes  along,  in  many  cases,  with  a  sales 
tax  on  the  whole  shebang.  This  is  only 
one  small  phase  of  the  problem  of  fric- 
tion, duplication,  and  complication  be- 
tween Uncle  Sam  and  his  States. 

What  the  President  is  now  proposing 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
develop  a  program  of  sounder  relations 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. Some  areas  of  taxation  are  now 
covered  by  both  States  and  the  PMeral 
Government.  The  Washington  boys, 
under  the  New  Deal,  entered  fields  of  ac- 
tivity which  have  historically  been  re- 
garded as  the  province  of  the  States  and 
local  governments.  If  they  have  their 
way  Indefinitely  into  the  future,  we  shaU 
lose  one  of  the  traditional  safeguards  of 
the  Republic— the  principle  of  deoen- 
tralized  Government  with  communities 
taking  care  of  their  own  problems.  That 
is  the  way  It  should  be  wherever  possible. 


QacstioB  of  tkc  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  March  30.  1953 

Mr.    BENDER.    Mr.     Speaker,    how 

much  can  we  cut  taxes  if  every  Depart- 
ment chops  off  10  percent  of  the  Trunuux 
budget? 


The  Truth  Abont  GtmmwiisBi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MsimscHuaai  i« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO.  I  Include  the  foUowIng  radio  ad- 


on  tbe  Justice  for  Poland  pro- 
gram: 

iMTBOOtlCTOBT      Remows     BT     AtTOUIBT 
SDWAkO  J.  ^»»«»»t 

LmUss  and  gentlemen,  toward  ths  end  of 
the  SeooQd  World  War.  Soviet  communUm 
intensified  Its  global  propaganda  by  con- 
centrating on  two  purposes;  the  first  was 
ths  indoctrination  of  the  enslaved  nations 
in  Manrtsm.  gradually  spreading  ito  work 
nmong  the  free  nations  of  the  world;  the 
second  was  tbe  undermining  of  tbe  confi- 
dence of  the  world  in  the  United  SUtes. 
the  fortress  of  freedom  and  genuine  democ- 
racy. They  have  tried  to  vUify  and  dis- 
credit us  by  vitriolic  attacks,  using  such 
epithets  as  "warmongers."  "WaU  Street  im- 
perlalUU."  "germ  spreaders."  and  atUlbut- 
Ing  to  us  unheard-of  brutalltlas. 

To  counteract  this  Isrlng  propaganda  our 
State  Department  initiated  the  Voice  of 
America.  This  agency  was  handicapped  by 
the  vacillating  and  irresolute  foreign  policy 
and  the^Qloetles  of  diplomatic  usage,  so  the 
Vole*  of  America  became  but  mildly  effec- 
tive. 

Meanwhile,  many  Americans  became  ap- 
prehensive that  if  the  Soviets  were  allowed 
to  consolidate  tbe  enslaved  nations  and  ab- 
sorb their  resources  they  would  become  a 
real  threat  to  our  safety.  They  also  became 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  weaken  and 
even  destroy  the  Communists  was  from 
within,  that  la.  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
by  keeping  the  torch  of  liberty  burning  in 
the  hearts  of  the  enslaved  and  by  giving 
them  the  spiritual  guidance  and  renewed 
hope  of  regaining  freedom. 

The  continuous  and  vicious  Commxinlst 
propaganda  has  also  aroused  a  group  of  pa- 
triotic cltlaens  to  organise  a  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Pree  Europe,  privately  «in>ni»ing 
broadcasts,  free  from  diplomatic  restrictions 
and  beamed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their 
broadcasting  arm.  called  Radio  Pree  Europe, 
employs  a  large  staff,  assisted  by  InteUlgent 
and  widely  known  refugees  famiUar  with 
the  current  conditions  existing  in  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Tbcow  Is  only  one  fundamental 
weakness  in  this  otherwise  excellent  work, 
namely,  the  friendly  words  are  not  substan- 
tiated by  our  Oovemment's  deeds. 

The  aversge  opuveasad  IndlvUtual  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  although  he  hates  the 
Communists,  realizes  that  It  was  the  be- 
trayal of  him  by  the  Western  AUles  at  Yalta, 
that  heljped  Stalin  to  enslave  him.  Words 
alona  will  not  convlnoe  him  of  our  sin- 
cerity. He  Is  waiting  for  the  repudiation  of 
the  Infamous  secret  agreement  of  Talta; 
ha  Is  waiting  for  the  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  Infringement  on  the  present  west- 
ern boundary  of  Poland  before  he  wiU  be 
convinced  that  we  really  have  changed  our 
foreign  policy  of  appeasement  and  are  ready 
to  extend  to  him  a  helping  hand.  It  was. 
therefore,  invigorating  news  indicating  that 
we  are  on  the  road  of  removing  one  impedi- 
ment to  the  effectiveness  of  the  crusade  of 
liberation,  when  President  Elsenhower  in  his 
message  on  the  sUte  of  the  Union  said  and 
I  quote.  "We  shall  never  acquiesce  in  the  en- 
slavement of  any  people  in  order  to  pur- 
chase fancied  gain  for  ourselves.  I  shall 
ask  the  Congress  at  a  later  date  to  Join  in 
an  appropriate  resolution  making  clear  that 
this  Government  recognlass  no  kind  of  com- 
mitment contained  in  secret  understandings 
of  the  past  with  foreign  governments  which 
permit  this  kind  of  ensUvement."  End  of 
quote. 

When  this  resolution  is  flnaUy  adopted  by 
our  Congress,  it  wlU  furnish  Radio  Pree  Eu- 
rope with  more  effective  means  of  combating 
the  Communist  threat. 

Por  the  past  7  years,  we  of  Justice  for  Po- 
land have  been  advooatlng  abrogation  ot 
Talta  and,  in  a  small  way.  are  doing  our  ut- 
"aoet  to  persuade  the  high  government  ofll« 
clals  and  our  fellow  Americans  of  the  neceso 
■ity  of  removing  this  corrosion  on  our  honor. 
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Sil^.n^Tf^wl^*  the  first  raya  of  sun  are 
StPi^**"*^"^  "  1,  with  genuine  pleas- 
ure that  we  welcome  on  our  program  the 
Prudent  of  the  NaUonal  Com^tUe  foTa 
iZ^t^r-  *^  ^"t  "Peaker  was  bom  in 
0^t2^Wi°.I^w^^'  graduating  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Md..  he  entered  the  fiight  school  at  Pensacola. 
f**' *^««  i»«  qualified  as  a  naval  aviatof  He 
has  been  an  active  pUot  ever  since  that  time 
Me  was  appointed  naval  attach^  for  air  in 
liondon.  public  relations  officer  to  Pleet  Ad- 
miral Nlmltz  and  Director  of  Public  Infor- 
mation for  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment. After  many  years  of  distinguished 
service  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  admiral 
I  am  honored  to  present  to  you.  Harold 
Blaine  MlUer.  president  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Pree  Europe. 


BT  Adscoul  H.  B.  Ifttuta,  PRxsmnrr 
or  THB  NanoMAL  OMciottkb  roB  a  Paax 

BOBOTB 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  the  best 
wishes  of  tbe  National  Committee  for  a  Pree 
«urope  today  to  the  PoUah-Amarican  Con- 
gress and  as  president  of  the  committee  I 
should  lUe  to  wish  the  congress  every  suc- 
cess in  Its  Justice  for  Poland  radio  program 
As  you  know,  the  NCPE  U  a  private  organ- 
isation of  American  citlaena  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  Jvutlce  not  only  for  Poland  but 
few   the   other   countries  behind    the    Iron 
Ciu-taln  as  weU.    The  committee  was  formed 
because  an  injustice  had  been  perpetrated 
on  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eur- 
ope.    These  people  were  told  by  the  Allies 
that  after  World  War  n  they  should  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment by  free  voting  at  the  secret  ballot  box. 
The  United  SUtes  and  Britain  honored  that 
pledge,  but  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  Sovleu  had  no  such  Intentions.    It  was 
reallaed  that  a  slave  anywhere  in  the  world 
could  potentially  mean  slaves  everywhere  in 
the  world.     Thvis  was  bom  the  idea  of  the 
NaUonal  Committee  for  a  Pree  Europe  and 
lU  broadcasting  arm.  Radio  Pree  Europe. 

Americans,  contributing  to  the  Crusade 
for  Preedom.  enabled  the  committee  to  erect 
30  Radio  Pree  Europe  transmitters  which 
carry  the  truth  about  communism  to  So- 
viet satellite  nations  where  otherwise  the 
puMIs  Is  permitted  only  canned  Commun- 
ist propaganda  broadcasts  and  heavily  cen- 
sured newspapns. 

Tbe  NCPE,  through  broadcasts,  brings  a 
message  of  hope  to  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
fortifying  their  wll!  to  withstand  the  Soviet 
pressure  and  their  faith  In  a  better  world  to 
come.  We  have  also  encouraged  the  leading 
Polish  experts  and  specialisto  to  study  and 
investigate  the  problems  of  Poland  today 
and  in  the  future,  so  that  the  true  nature  of 
Soviet  oppression  will  be  tmderstood  and  so 
that  tbe  Poland  of  tomorrow  will  be  prepared 
and  well  Informed. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you.  particularly, 
about  our  broadcasts  to  Poland.  The  Voice 
of  Pree  Poland  broadcasting  from  powerful 
transmitters  In  western  Europe,  can  be  heard 
12  hours  daUy  in  Poland.  The  prograns 
cover  the  same  field  sa  any  normal  network. 
The  station  Is  In  effect  Poland's  home  radio 
in  exUe.  Tbe  programs  are  written  and  pro- 
duced by  Poles,  mostly  professional  news- 
papermen and  commentators,  some  of  whom 
have  left  the  country  quite  recently  and  are 
well  aware  of  the  requirements  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  Polish  listeners. 

This  ordinary  factual  type  of  broadcasting, 
when  o(nnpared  with  the  violent  propaganda 
of  the  Communist  stations  In  Poland.  Is 
nothing  less  than  sensatlosua  to  tbe  listener, 
simply  because  it  Is  truthful  and  In^MutlaL 
Naturally  tbe  contrast  Is  ntost  striking  In 
the  news  and  political  commentarlea.  But 
even  In  lltwary  broadcasts,  educational  pro- 
grams or  talks  on  general  sobJectB  tbe  dif- 
ference between  a  station  opsratad  In  ac- 
cordance with  normal  democratic  practice 
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and  the  Communist  netwo^  te  trwnendovs. 
NaturaUy  the  listeners  prefer  the  truth 
Their  response  is  seen  In  the  letters  received 
by  the  Voice  of  Pree  Poland  In  spite  ot  the 
nsk  taken  by  those  who  write  to  a  station 
operating  abroad.  Other  reports  on  listener 
response  are  obtained  through  the  testlmcmy 
Of  refugees  who  are  able  to  escape  from 
Poland.  The  Voice  erf  Ptee  Poland  Is  hlttlna 
the  Soviets  and  hitting  them  hard. 

The  aim  of  the  V<^ce  of  Pree  Poland  Is  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  to  let  the 
people  In  the  opppressed  country  know  that 
their  brothers  abroad  are  working  for  their 
liberation,  and  to  prevent  ttie  destniction 
of   national    culture    by    the    Commimlsto 
There   are   many   other   subsidiary   tasks- 
such  as  keeping  the  people  In  Poland  in- 
formed about  Commimlst  plans  and  activi- 
ties   which    Moscow    would    like    to    keep 
secret— telling  them  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  west — issuing  warnings  against  par- 
ticularly   vicious    Communist    agenU.    AU 
these    duties    can    be    summed    up    as    a 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  efforts  to  absm-b 
Poland    through    infiltration    and    propa- 
ganda.      The    Communists    are    trying    to 
destroy    the   national    tradition,    to   distort 
Polish  history  (Indeed.  aU  hUtory)    and  to 
educate  a  generation  of  roboU.    No  efforU 
are  spared  by  the  Communists  In  their  at- 
tempt to  paralyue  Polish  minds,  through  the 
scientific  use  of  terror  and  condition  them 
to  a  state  of  automatons.    Here.  I  need  not 
point  out  the  similarities  between  tbe  Nazis 
and  the  Communists;    history  has  already 
proven  them  blood  brothers  imder  the  skin. 
The  Communists  would  substitute  slavery 
for  freedom,  lies  for  truth.  Stalin  for  Ood. 
The  broadcasts  of  Radio  Ptee  Europe  can  do 
much  to  prevent  this  sinister  objective  from 
being  achieved.    They  do  not  encourage  any 
form  of  political  or  military  resistance,  which 
would  only  lead  to  brutal  reprisals.    But 
they    do   weaken    the    grip    of    the    enemy 
regime  over  the  nation  by  azpoalng  tbe  ilea 
and  Intrigues  of  the  Conununlsts.    Daily, 
the   myth   of   Soviet  invincibility   is   being 
punctiued.    Radio  Pree  Etirope  broadcasts 
also  help  to  maintain  hope  by  reminding  the 
pe<q>le  of  Pcriand  that  altboxigb  tb«y  ar«  now 
suffering  severe   hardships — they  have   not 
been  forgotten  either  by  their  brothers  liv- 
ing in  tbe  wBst  or  by  tbe  wsatsra  nations 
themselves. 

All  this  is  a  gigantic  task.  It  could  never 
be  said  to  have  been  fully  accomplished  by 
anyone — ^for  in  the  day  and  night  battle  for 
the  mind  of  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  talk  of 
ridges  held  or  ot  positions  taken.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  the  Voice  ot  Pree  Poland 
has  brought  h<q>e  to  mlUians  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  has  reinforced  tbem  In 
their  determination  to  resist  the  tyranny 
and  wait  patiently  for  the  day  of  deliverance. 
In  some  cases,  this  hope  is  the  only  reason 
people  can  withstand  the  cruelty  of  com- 
munism that  masquerades  as  freedom. 

No  people  have  a  greater  love  of  freedom 
than  tbe  Poles,  no  people  have  suffered  more 
in  its  cause  and  no  people  when  their  day 
of  Ubo-aUon  comes.  wiU  breathe  sweeter 
free  air. 


lEteraatiouI  Labor  CMfereacc,  19S2 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  RENTLET 

or  mcBUiAif 

IK  THB  BOUSE  OP  i:S>RESKNTA'IlVaS 

Monday.  Apra  13,  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  and  studied  the  report 
of  the  United  States  employen'  dele* 
gatloa  to  tbe  1962  Interaattonal  Labor 
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Conference  which  was  held  at  Geneva. 
•Switzerland,  from  June  4  to  28.  1952. 
There  are  certain  statements  and  con- 
clusions in  this  report  concerning  the 
Government  delegates  and  advisers  of 
the  United  States  which  I  feel  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  1952  Ck)nference  there  were  10 
divided  votes  and  11  in  the  1951  Confer- 
ence. In  1952  our  Government  delegates 
voted  with  our  worker  delegates  and 
against  the  employer  delegates  on  8  out 
of  10  divisions.  In  1951  our  Government 
delegates  voted  with  our  worker  dele- 
gates and  against  the  employer  delegates 
on  9  out  of  11  divisions.  As  the  report 
Itself  states: 

The  record  votes  taken  in  the  1952  Confer- 
ence and  the  1951  ConXerence,  where  this 
disagreement  in  voting  existed,  indicate  the 
extent  our  GoTemment  delegates  tended  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  worker  delegate  In 
voting  for  proposals  which  we  believe  to  be 
unsound,  socialistic,  and  un-American. 


r 


It  was  refreshing  and  heartening  to 
note  that  this  employers'  report  stated 
that  "methods  of  encouraging  private 
capital  investment  in  the  less  advanced 
countries,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
should,  therefore,  receive  number  one 
priority  in  the  free  world."  But  it  was 
not  90  refreshing  to  note  that  one  of  our 
Oovenunent  representatives  openly 
pledged  the  support  of  this  Government 
to  the  adoption  of  a  convention  on  mini- 
mimi  standards  of  social  security,  such 
as  medical  care  benefits,  sickness  bene- 
fits, unemployment  allowances,  old-age 
pensions,  employment  injuries  benefits 
family  allowances,  maternity  benefits,' 
invalidity  benefits  and  death  benefits 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  support  of 
this  Government  likely  influenced  the 
final  adoption  of  these  standards  in  the 
form  of  a  convention,  rather  than  a  rec- 
ommendation, that  is.  our  Government 
Mpported  the  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional draft  treaty. 

I  likewise  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  ab- 
stain^ from  takhig  any  position  on  the 
important  issue  of  vacaUons  with  pay  in 
apiculture.  This  issue  was  also  adopted 
at  the  1952  conference  In  the  form  of  a 
convention,  or  international  draft  treaty 
?!?"'^°'^-  instead  of  concentrating 
on  issues  such  as  more  continuous  em- 
ployment and  Increased  agricultural  out- 
put, the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion is  attempting  to  see  that  all  farmers 
and  farm  workers  receive  vacations  with 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  continue  its  opposition 
to  the  quesOon  of  protection  of  the 
health  of  workers  in  places  of  employ- 
ment bemg  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  since  it  is  obvious  that 
this  matter  is  one  to  be  handled  by  each 
government  on  the  basis  of  local  and 
individual  circumstances  involved 

«!!°^  .T*  ***"*  *°  *^  subject  of  the 
maternity  protection  convention,  an- 
other international  draft  treaty  which 
was  supported  by  both  of  the  United 
States  Government  delegates.   This  1952 

convention  provides  that 

An  emirioyed  woman  should  be  given 

i5*Jf^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  her  baby 
Jtth  free  medical  care  and  hospitalia^! 
won  if  need  be.  ^^ 


During  this  period  she  should  receive 
from  the  government.  In  cash,  an 
amount  equal  to  two-tbirds  of  her  pay. 

A  woman  cannot  be  terminated  while 
on  maternity  leave. 

Interruptions  from  work  for  nursing 
the  baby  "in  cases  where  the  matter  is 
governed  by  or  in  accordance  with  laws 
and  regulations"  are  to  be  counted  as 
working  hours  and  paid  for  by  the  com- 
pany. 

The  accompanying  recommendation, 
which  was  also  supported  by  our  Govern- 
ment delegates,  in  effect,  provides  for 
complete  Government  care  in  all  cases 
of  pregnancy.  In  other  words,  as  the 
employers'  report  states: 

You  see  a  world  In  which  the  responalbni- 
U«8  formerly  considered  an  obligation  of  the 
head  of  the  family  are  to  be  borne  Instead 
by  the  state. 

This  trend  toward  a  completely  regi- 
mented economy,  In  the  form  of  another 
international  draft  treaty,  received  the 
full  support  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  record  of  the  divided  votes  in  the  1952 
and  1951  conferences.  I  am  also  enclos- 
ing an  official  listing  of  the  United  States 
Government  delegates  and  advisers  to 
both  of  these  Conferences. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse  any  of 
these  individuals  of  advocating  social- 
ism, or  even  statism,  while  representing 
our  Government  in  international  con- 
ferences.   Nevertheless.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  the  personnel  of 
our    Government    representation    have 
been  clearly  weighted  in  their  sympa- 
thies and  beliefs  on  the  side  of  the  work- 
ers rather  than  of  the  employers.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment delegates  to  the  next  Interna- 
tional Labor   Organization   Conference 
will  be  selected  with  a  view  to  more  care- 
ful objectivity  so  that  the  interests  of 
both   management   and    labor   will    be 
borne  equally  in  mind.    I  think  our  Gov- 
ernment representatives  should  also  be 
cautioned   against  supporting  interna- 
tional draft  treaties  whose  provisions 
depart  from  the  concepts  of  free  enter- 
prises which  are  in  the  best  traditions 
of  this  great  country.    I  would  finally 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Government  is  scheduled  to  pay  25 
percent  of  the  1953  budget  of  the  Inter- 
national   Labor    Organization — $5,744.- 
027.47— a  disproportionate  contribution 
which   might  weU   be   reexamined.     I 
would  also  like  to  can  the  attention  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
to  that  part  of  the  employers'  delegation 
report  which  recommends  that  1  of  our 
2  Government  delegates  be  selected  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce, 

1952  record  of  divided  votes 
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4.  fiesotuUon  ooaoemlns  Um 
final  articles  of  Uie  M»- 
teniKy  I>rot««tloii  Oon- 
veothn  (Beviaed),  IWC, 
propoMd  by  Ute  f«in*ter  j 

a.  AinendmrDt  propoaed  by 
the  employers'  grxmp  to 
par.  23  oi  the  propo««<l 
rasotatlon  oanaemtnir  Uie 
recutotku)  oi  tbe  eint>k»y- 
ment  m  young  persoiu  io 
underiraaiid  work  in 
ooalmtaMB 

C  lUsolBtMO  oonnminir  the' 
Piaciac  on  the  amida  tA 
the  next  geoeral  session 
of  the  conference  of  the 
quHtiM  o(  proteotlon  of 
the  healtk  of  worken  In 
piaoat  of  employment 

7.  Resolution  conoiTning  the 

ptacini;  on  the  agenda  of 
tile  next  nneral  tesaion 
of  the  oonferenoe  ol  tbe 
question  of  tl>e  ailni- 
mom  age  of  admisBion  to 
work  undersrooBd  in 
eoaJ  m.nes 

8.  Convention  boneernliir 

minimum  standards  of 
social  security:  Final 
▼o*e 

9.  ConTenUon  eoneeming 

maternity  protrvtion  (n- 

vised;  I'jra  final  vote 

W.  Recommondatlon  con- 
eeming  maternity  pro- 
tection: Fiual  vole 


Yet 


Q,  W 


No 


O.W 


a,  w 


o,  w 

O.W 


a.  w 


o. 


Abstain 


1 


X 
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1.  Amendment  to  equal  re- 
mnneration  document  to 
make  it  a  noommeiMla- 
tioo 

2.  Convention  on  equal  *i«l 
muneration,  beinift  a  vn- 
llmlnary  vote  which  had 
the  efleet  of  seadta*  tbe 
^•eaofrnttoth^intumg 
oommittee  lor  anal  dialt- 
injr 

8.  Convention  on  mitrinnm 
wa^  fUiait  machinery 
«  agrlottlture 

4.  Reoommendaiion  on  min- 
imum wage  fixing  ma- 
chinery in  arr»«ifture... 

a.  Convention  on  equal  f»- 
munenuion:  KUial  vote. 

&  Keouniuiendatioa  on 
equal  remuneration 

7.  Recommendations  con- 
cerning coOeetive  np-m 
menbi 

8.  Re.<<Qlutioo  to  place  hoUl 
days  with  pay  in  agri- 
cirttUTe  on  next  Cotifer- 
ence  agenda  with  vi»w 
t»  final  deeiaion  «a  « 
convintioa  and  recom- 
mendation  

•.  Resohiiion  to  piare  mfnY-' 
mum  stamlards  of  social 
•«Mrity  on  next  ton- 
fereaoe  agenda  with 
view  to  flnal  decisdon  on 
a  convention 
M.  Benlation  to  pla<»  oi^ 
Oves  and  advanoed 
stand-vd*  of  sot  ml  s.'cu- 
rity  on  next  Confircnct 
Menda  (or  Orst  diacos- 
Bion. 


n, 


1.  Amendment  and  sab- 
amendment  to  art.  2  (a) 
of  proi»osed  convention 
concerning  mintmam 
standards  of  social 
security 

2.  Convention  eencerniJiK 
holidays  with  pajr  In 
am-ictilture:  Fhiaf  vote 

4.  Beoomroendatlaaeoaoem- 
Ing  holidays  with  pay  la 
agriculture:  Final  vote 


Yes 


O,  W 

W 

w 


No 


Abstain 


K 


Resolution  ronoeming 
agenda  ul  n«ii  Con/er- 
eiic«>,  •!Ubniitt<><l  by  In- 
dustrial Relation!^  Com- 
mitter,  on  itx>peration 
at  the  level  of  the  untler- 
taking  and  at  tiie  indu.s- 
try  and  national  levels 
between  governments 
and  em{4oyers'  and 
worker*'  orcaoications  . 


O.  X 


O.W 

O.W 

O.W 
Q.W 

Q.W 


Cl,W 


w 


o.w 


o,w 


No 


Absten 


X 


._... 


X 
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0,1 


o,w 
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VttTTED  STATia  DEMOATIOIf  TO  TH«  SStH  8C8- 
"°"  <*  ™«  iNTHIKATKMrAL  LaBOK  COTfm- 
*HC*,  Oekkva.  SWITZntLAND,  Juifi  4-28,  1962 

""•"snmKc  -not  oov«3iNit»rr  of  th*  dnh-d 

STATKB 

Delegates;  The  Honorable  PhUip  U.  Kalaer, 
AaelBtant  Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Honorable 
Jam«8  E.  MtnuuT.  United  States  Senate. 


AltwnaU  delegates:  Tbe  Honoraole  Waths 
Moisx.  United  States  Senate;  the  Honorable 
Roy  V  Peel.  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Censvu, 
Department  of  Commerce;  the  Honorable' 
Prances  Perkins,  Commlasloner.  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Coordinator:  Arnold  L.  Zempel,  Executive 
Director.  Office  of  Internatltmal  Labor  AfTalrs. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Advisers:  John  J.  Babe,  Assistant  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Labor;  B.  Harper  Barnes,  As- 
sistant Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor;  Rob- 
ert M.  Bamett.  Economic  Officer  (Labor), 
American  Legation,  Berne,  Switzerland  (res- 
ident at  Geneva);  Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate 
Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Frieda  8.  Miller,  Director, 
Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor;  Otis 
E.  Mllllken,  officer  In  charge  ot  United 
Nations  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary.  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency;  Edward  B.  Persons,  Chief,  TLO  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs. 
Department  of  Labor. 

United  States  Delegation  to  the  34th  Ses- 
sion or  THE  Dttexnational  Labob  CoNrxa- 
ENCX.  Geneva.  SwrrzxxLANO,  June  6-30. 
1961 

KXPEESENTXMO  the  COVXBNMXMT  or  THB 
OmTCD   STATES 

Dele^tes :  The  Honorable  Philip  M.  Kaiser, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (chairman); 
The  Honorable  James  B.  MmutAT,  United 
States  Senate. 

Alternate  delefirhte:  The  Honorable  Auotjs- 
tine  B.  Kellet.  House  of  Representatives. 

Coordinator:  Arnold  Zempel,  Kzecutlve  Di- 
rector, Office  of  tbe  International  Labor  Af- 
fairs, Department  ot  Labor. 

Advisers:  Arthur  J.  Altmeyvr.  Commis- 
sioner for  Social  Security.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Federal  Security  Agency;  John 
J.  Babe,  Assistant  Solicitor  In  Charge  of  Trial 
Litigation,  Department  of  Labor;  B.  Har- 
per Barnes,  Assistant  Solicitor  In  Charge 
of  International  Labor  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  Robert  M.  Bamett,  Economic 
Officer  (Labor),  American  Legation.  Bern. 
Swltserland,  (Resident  at  Geneva);  Clara  M. 
Beyer,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor;  James  L. 
Case,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  NaahvlUe,  Tenn.;  Louis  J. 
Ducofl,  Labor  Economist.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Ida  Klaus,  Solicitor,  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board;  Frieda  8.  Miller.  Director,  Wo- 
men's Bureau,  Department  of  Labor;  Otis  X. 
MulUken,  Officer  In  Charge  of  United  Na- 
tions Social  Affairs.  Department  ot  State; 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary.  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Federal  Sectirlty 
Agency;  Edward  B.  Persons,  Chief,  ILO  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs. 
Department  of  Labor;  Clec»i  O.  Swayzee,  <X- 
flce  of  th?  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Oscar  Welgert, 
Chief,  Branch  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Office  of  Ftsrelgn  Labor  Conditions,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Netherlands  Flood  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  at OMTAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprti  13.  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  include  a 
letter  setting  forth  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  for  aid  given 


them  in  the  recent  flood  disaster.    The 
recipient  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Droge,  is  a 
leading  citizen  of  Manhattan,  Mont. 
The  letter  foUows: 

Manhattan.  Mont.,  JTorc^  30. 1953. 
Hon.  Weslet  A.  D'Ewabt, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  DTEwabt:  The  United  Stotes  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  the  Netherlands  enor- 
mously during  the  terrible  floods  which 
struck  that  country  this  spring. 

Since  I  am  a  Hollander  myself,  although  I 
have  been  In  Manhattan  almost  45  years,  and 
since  1  visited  most  of  the  flooded  country 
about  5  years  ago.  I  correspond  with  friends 
and  relatives  out  there.  One  of  them  Is  a 
business  man,  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  stat- 
ing to  let  our  people  and  government  know 
that  they  appreciate  the  enormous  help  from 
the  United  States. 

I  had  an  article  In  the  Bozeman  Dally  and 
I  was  advised  to  send  you  some  of  this  Infor- 
mation, so  you  could  pass  It  on  If  convenient. 
I  am  sending  you  part  of  his  letter,  which 
I  have  translated: 

"With  the  enormous  help  out  of  the  United 
States  we  will  be  able  to  get  over  this,  al- 
though it  Is  a  severe  setback  on  the  work 
done  to  remedy  the  effects  of  the  war.  Each 
Hollander  cannot  send  a  letter  to  the  White 
House  to  thank  for  this  help.  It  Is  far  better 
that  we  thank  our  friends  In  the  United 
States  of  America  for  their  splendid  help  on 
every  terrain.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  pass 
this  on  to  your  relatives  and  friends  that  this 
help  Is  very  much  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
in  tbe  Netherlands." 

Yours  very  truly. 

HabbtDbocb. 


South  Hast  Have  Fore«B  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  IHI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  13,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  May  issue  of 
the  Progressive  Parmer.  The  South  will 
watch  with  great  interest  actions  by  the 
new  administration  to  stimulate  foreign 
trade. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Socth  MxrsT  Have  Fobdgn  Tbadb 

Editor  Eugene  Butler's  article,  Europe  Now 
Needs  Trade — Less  Aid,  In  this  Issue  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant articles  any  farm  publication  will 
carry  this  year. 

The  mounting  buzz  of  talk  in  Washington 
about  future  foreign-trade  policy  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  number  of  dollars  In 
joui  pocket  next  winter.  What  trade  moves 
the  Elsenhower  administration  makes  in 
coming  weeks  and  months  can  decide  wheth- 
er southern  agrlculttire  Is  to  stay  healthy  or 
get  mighty  sick. 

Nowb«-e  In  the  country  has  the  faU  In 
farm  exports  hit  as  hard  as  In  the  South.  A 
typical  Piedmont  cotton  grower  has  lost 
about  8  cents  of  every  dollar  of  his  farm  In- 
come because  of  loss  of  foreign  markets;  an 
average  Kentucky  hurley  tobacco  grower,  9 
cents.  Products  of  only  one  other  Important 
crop  besides  cotton  and  tobacco  have  taken 
as  hard  a  beating,  and  they  are  wheat  men. 
many  of  them  operating  In  the  Southwest. 

Dollar  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  sales 
abroad  thU  year  Is  likely  to  be  30  percent 
less  than  In  1952,  say  Washington  obeervers 


of  foreign  markets.  Southern  tobacco  grow- 
ers have  been  hit  hard  by  the  British  deci- 
sion to  cut  purchases  here  to  preserve  their 
dollars.  In  a  single  month  this  season. 
Great  Britain  bought  only  6  million  pounds 
of  United  States  leaf,  compared  with  10  times 
that  much  In  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 
What  are  the  reasons  for  the  drop  of  these 
important  southern  crops  In  our  exports? 
They  are  many,  varied,  ahd  Intricate,  but  the 
great  difficulty  Is  summed  up  In  the  phrase: 
A  growing  tendency  to  Increase  tariff  duties 
by  governments  around  the  world,  including 
our  own. 

Customs  procedures  are  cumbersome  and 
complicated.  The  United  States  levies  more 
than  3,000  duties  on  imports  into  the  United 
States.  Duties  may  be  Increased  anytime, 
and  often  are  when  home  Industry  thinks 
It  Is  being  hurt  by  foreign  competition.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  law  Itself  has  been  dan- 
gerously amended.  It  now  provides  loop- 
holes whereby  a  few  thousand  complaining 
people  In  some  Industry  may  get  a  tariff 
Increased  to  help  them  without  any  required 
consideration  whatever  as  to  how  much  the 
remaining  150  million  people  may  be  In- 
jured by  such  an  Increase. 

Such  practices  are  money  out  of  the 
southern  farmer's  pocket.  His  financial  fate, 
more  than  that  of  producers  anywhere  else 
In  the  Nation,  depends  upon  liberal  trade 
policies — policies  that  foster  lively  exchange 
of  goods  among  nations.  Unless  foreign  na- 
tions can  get  doUars  from  us  on  sales  here, 
they  cannot  buy  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat. 

The  United  States  has  been  selling  abroad 
about  $19  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
annually,  while  buying  only  $13  billion 
worth.  This  $6  billion  trade  gap  we  have 
partially  closed  with  outright  grants  of 
dollar*  and  aid  in  other  forms  to  friendly 
nations.  This  has  helped,  but  can't  go  on 
forever.  As  Editor  Eugene  Butler  so  clearly 
plcttires  the  problem,  what  Europe  needs 
most  now  is  more  trade  with  vis.  not  more  aid 
from  us.    The  trade  gap  miist  be  closed. 

What's  to  be  done?  Southern  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill,  worried  about  the  slump  in 
trade,  have  been  applauding  expressions  In 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  message. 
"Agricultural  prosperity,"  said  the  President, 
"depends  upon  the  opportunity  to  ship 
abroad  large  surpluses  of  particular  com- 
modities, and  therefore  upon  sound  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries." 

In  ^is  inaugural  address,  Elsenhower  de- 
clared :  "For  all  our  own  material  might,  even 
we  need  markets  In  the  world  for  the  sur- 
pluses of  our  farms  and  t&ctarles.  Equally, 
we  need  for  these  same  farms  and  factories 
vital  materials  and  products  of  distant 
lands." 

Others  in  the  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration are  following  their  leader.  Repre- 
sentative Cltjtord  Hope,  of  Kansas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
told  Washington  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Parmer:  "If  our  overall  foreign  trade 
policy  Is  to  encourage  trade,  which  means 
encouraging  imports  and  thiis  putting  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  potential  purchasers  of 
farm  products,  then  the  prospects  of  main- 
taining or  increasing  our  exports  are  much 
brighter." 

This  View  was  echoed  by  Senator  Obobsb 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  These  liberal  Re- 
publican leaders  are  men  who  get  on  well 
with  southon  farm  legislators,  such  as 
CooLET,  of  North  Carolina,  Whitten,  of  Ml»- 
slsslppl.  PoA(»,  of  Texas,  Ellendeb,  of  Loui- 
siana, and  Holland,  of  Florida,  among  othOTB. 
BlfMutlsan  efforts  to  solve  export  problems 
are  to  continue. 

Prevailing  Washington  view  Is  that  admin- 
istration Intentions  on  trade  policy  are  abovB 
reproach.  But  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  President  has  the  strength  to  withstand 
onslaughts  of  special-interest  groups  now 
turning  on  tbe  pressure  for  higher  tariffs. 
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Por  a  guideline  to  future  policy,  watch  ad- 
ministration actions  on  Individual  commodi- 
ties that  have  enjoyed  protection  In  the  past, 
such  items  as  wool,  watches,  brier  pipes,  bi- 
cycles, toys,  and  dairy  products. 

There  are  encoiiraglng  signs  other  than 
the  President's  public  conunltments  and  the 
attitude  of  many  leaders  In  Congress.  At 
least  one  specific  plan  which  would  definitely 
promote  freer  trade  is  getting  serious  study. 
Cotton  industry  leaders  are  pushing  for  Gov- 
ernment policies  to  restore  export  market 
strength.  Flue-ciored  tobaccogrowers  have 
■et  up  a  strong  agency  to  discover  and  pro- 
mote more  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
United   States. 

Itore  world  trade  Is  too  Important  for 
southern  farmers  to  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Individuals  and  organizations  must 
speak  out.  Tariffs  must  be  further  reduced 
Instead  of  increased. 


Akoholic  BcTcra^e  Adrertismg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  1HB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Monday,  April  13,  1953 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Cora  Thorpe,  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  Connecticut,  Inc..  36  Pearl  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  I  present  a  petition  iirg- 
in«  favorable  consideration  of  H.  R. 
1227.  and  ask  that  this  petition,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  those  signing  it,  be 
printed  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

GRESSIOMAL  RECORD  : 

To  Our  Representatives  in  Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut, respectfully  request  a  favorable  report 
on  H.  B.  1227.  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
JoszTH  Bbtsom,  of  South  Carolina.  This  biU 
would  prohibit  the  transportation  of  perlod.- 
Icais  carrying  alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
in  Interstate  commerce  and  prevent  Its 
broadcasting  over  the  air. 

Sarah  Louise  Hadley.  Canterbury,  Conn.; 
Kva  Elizabeth  Kimball,  Scotland,  Conn.; 
Ifarlan  H.  Jones.  Canterbury.  Conn.;  Melda 
S.  Bailey,  Canterbury,  Conn.;  Margaret  A. 
Robinson,  Canterbury,  Conn.;  Sadie  C.  Kim- 
ball. Scotland.  Conn.;  Arlene  B.  Strube,  Can- 
terbury, Conn.;  Jennie  Woodmansee.  Central 
Village,  Conn.;  Marguerite  Simpson,  Canter- 
bury, Conn.;  Happie  K.  Tracy,  Canterbury, 
Oonn.;  Esther  C.  Hyde.  Jewett  City,  Conn.; 
Blanche  Montgomery.  Pachaug,  Conn.; 
Knoma  E.  Daniels,  Lisbon;  Ruth  S.  Park,  Han- 
over;  Nettle  A.  Armstrong.  Colchester. 

Mary  M.  Eldridge,  Danlelson.  Conn.;  Henry 
A.  Eldridge,  Danlelson,  Conn»;  Charles  Son- 
tene.    Moosup,    Conn.;    Donald    H.    Chanan 
Danlelson,  Conn.;   Alice  H.  Caffrey,  Daniel- 
joa.    Conn.;    Mrs.    Alice    PhUlips.    Moosup 
Oonn.:   Grace   A.   Shlppee,   Dayvllle.   Conn.; 
Hazel    Brooks,    Dayvllle,    Conn.;    Marlon    A* 
Broota.  East  KUllngly.  Conn;-   S.  A.    Renzi 
(pastor) .  Storrs,  Conn.;  M.  Anna  Craig,  Dan- 
lelson. Conn.;  Grace  M.  Stanton.  Danlelson, 
Conn.;  Ruth  E.  Codding,  Danlelson.  Conn.;' 
Mildred  E.  Codding,  Danlelson.  Coim.;  Almira 
M.  Coddling,  Danlelson.  Coon.;  Elioabeth  M. 
Chase.  Danlelson,   Conn.;    Arthur  E    Chase 
Danlelson,  Conn.;  Helen  T.  Peliett,  Daniel- 
•on.    Conn.;     Mary    A.    Arnold,    Danlelson, 
Conn.;   Mary  E.  Ballovance,  Mooeup,  Conn. 
Doian  A.  Bdwards,  Danlelson,  Conn.;  Mary 
B.  Richardson,  Brooklyn,  Conn.;    Creorge  B. 
Wilcox,  Etenlelson,  Conn.;   George  R.  Trout, 
Goodyear,  Conn.;  Muriel  G,  Traut,  Goodyear! 
Conn.;  John  Dolloff,  Brooklyn,  Conn.;  LeweU 
lyn  Richardson.  Danlelson.  Conn.;  Dora  Dol- 
loff, Brooklyn.  Conn.;  Wallace  Bowden,  Dan- 


lelson, Conn.;  George  A.  Richardson,  Brook- 
lyo.  Conn.;  Dora  Stadlg,  KUllngly,  Conn.; 
Curtis  Stadlg.  KUUngly,  Oonn.;  Harry  Reyn- 
olds, Danlelson,  Conn.;  Raymond  Waven- 
der,  Danlelson,  Conn.;  Loreen  Wavender. 
Danlelson,  Conn.;  Everett  T.  Richardson, 
Danlelson,  Conn.;  Gloria  Richardson,  Dan- 
lelson, Conn.;  Cella  Edwards,  Danlelson. 
Conn.;  Hazel  Reynolds,  Danlelson,  Conn.; 
Lillian  Richardson,  Danlelson,  Conn.;  Helen 
Graff,  Danlelson,   Conn. 

Sarah  E.  Burr.  Durham,  Conn.;  Hattle  M. 
Newton,  Durham.  Conn.;  Carrie  S.  Robin- 
son. Dtu-ham.  Conn.;  Sara  C.  Southmayd. 
Durham,  Conn.;  Vera  B.  Newton,  Durham. 
Coim.;  Ellen  Burr.  Durham,  Conn.;  Emma 
B.  Bailey,  Durham.  Conn.;  Annette  S.  Francis, 
Durham,  Conn. 

Nettie  E.  MacKenzie.  Dtirfee  Hill,  Water- 
ford,  Conn.;  Winona  L.  Gavltt.  Niantlc. 
Conn.;  lidrs.  Julia  Barrett.  New  London. 
Conn.;  Bessie  S.  Broach,  Nlantic,  Conn.;  Ger- 
trude K.  Stanley.  Nlantic.  Conn.;  Florence 
M.  T.  CUrk.  Nlantic.  Conn.;  Eda  S.  Wool. 
Niantlc.  Conn.;  Hattle  A.  Chandler.  Nlantic, 
Conn.;  Ethel  D.  Barrows,  New  London,  Conn.; 
Annie  Br  alley.  NUntlc,  Conn.;  Anna  E. 
Briggs.  South  Freeport,  Maine;  Grace  A 
Clark,  Niantlc,  Conn. 

Anna  M.  Larsen,  Norwlchtown,  Conn.;  Ella 
B.  Miner,  Norwlchtown,  Conn.;  Luella  H. 
Packer.  Norwich.  Conn.;  Loulae  P.  Hall.  Nor- 
wich. Conn.;  Emma  G.  Bliss,  Norwich.  Conn.; 
Winifred  M.  Blackledge.  Norwlchtown,  Conn.; 
Mary  P.  Lund,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Georglanna 
Young,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Edith  M.  Arm- 
strong. Norwich,  Conn.;  Mabel  M.  Stebblna, 
Norwich,  Conn.;  Janet  Seattle.  Norwich. 
Conn.;  Jane  G.  Foster.  Norwich,  Conn.;  Kate 
M.  MhcKenzie.  Norwich,  Conn.;  Sigrld  C. 
Potter,  Norwich,  Conn. 

WUUam  S.  Epley,  PlalnfleM,  Conn.;  Ray- 
mond Campbell,  Jewett  City.  Conn.;  Lillian 
Kennedy,  Norwich,  Conn.;   Edith  N.  Ander- 
son,  Jewett    City,   Conn.;    Bessie   M.    Miller, 
Jewett  City,  Conn.;  Thomas  Mooney.  Plain- 
field,    Oonn.;    Anne   M.    Thomas.    Hanover, 
Conn.;    Percy    E.    Thomas,    Hanover,   Conn.; 
Beitha  R.   Doyle,  Hanover,   Conn.;    Dorothy 
L.  Moorcroft.  Battle.  Conn.;   Annie  Tucker, 
Hanover,     Conn.;     Hattle    Allen,     Hanover! 
Conn.;  John  R.  Lewis.  Nwwlch,  Conn.;  Bes- 
sie Lerwla.  Norwich.  C<»n.;   Sophia  C.  Glf- 
ford.  Norwich,  Conn.;  Edith  P.  Muttart,  Pres- 
ton, Conn.;  Laura  C.  Bennett,  Preston,  Conn.; 
Charles  H.  Kenyon.  Plalnfleld,  Corm.;  Isabel 
E.  Peck,  Hanover,  Conn.;  Lydia  M.  Hart,  Can- 
terbury, Ojnn.;   M.  Y.  Buckingham.  Jewett 
City.  Conn.;  Helen  P.  Lathrop,  Canterbury 
Conn.;  Agnes  M.  Eller,  Jewett  City,  Conn  ' 
Joseph  N.  Eller,  Jewett  City,  Conn.;  Ellison 
Story  HUdreth,   Brooklyn.  Conn.;    Lottie   R. 
Hlldreth,  Brooklyn,  Conn.;  Rev.  W.  F.  Tyler 
Canterbury,  Conn.;  Gertrude  T.  Tyler,  Can- 
terbury,  Conn.;    Grace  Geur,  Norwlchtown, 
Conn.;  Edna  M.  Henry,  Norwlchtown,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Bryan,  Rockvllle,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Clara  S.  Keeney,  Rockvllle,  Conn.;  Mrs 
Mary  S.  Teague,  RockvUle,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Julia 
Edwards,  Rockrllle,  Conn.;  Fred  Ti-evorrow, 
Rockvllle.  Conn.;   Kate  L.  Dunn,  Rockvllle! 
Conn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs   Eugene  Edwards,  Rock- 
vllle. Conn.;  Mrs.  M.  O.  Wheeler,  Rockvllle 
Conn.;   Sarah  M.  Lutton.  Rockvllle,  Conn.;' 
E.  S.  Belshaven.  RockvUle.  Conn.;  DeUa  Sut- 
ton. RockvlUe,  Conn.;  Elizabeth  W.  Blatter 
Rockvllle.    Conn.;    Elnora   Willis.   Rockvllle' 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Bertha  Wells,  RockvUle.  Conn' 
Louie  A.    Beckwlth.   WiUimantlc.   Conn  • 
Mary  B.  Lester,   Wllllmantic,   Conn.;    M.  A 
Adams,   Willimantic.    Conn.;    H.   E.   Adams! 
Wllllmantic,  Conn.;  Prank  W.  Anthony  Wll- 
Un^antlc,  Conn.;  PhUena  F.  Davis.  Wllllman- 
tic.   Conn.;    Alice    M.    Davis,    WUUmantlc 
Conn.;  Ooldle  Shurtleff.  WiUimantlc,  Conn  • 
Jessie  L.  Brehaut,  Wllllmantic,  Conn;  Mrs 
Luclnda  Hayden.  WUUmantlc,  Conn.;  Harriet 
Beckwlth.     WUUmantlc,     Conn.;     Alice     J 
Stearns.  WiUimantlc.  Conn.;  Annie  K.  Back- 
us. WiUimantlc.  Conn.;  OUve  E.  Bumham 
WUlim*nUc,  Conn.;  Ada  N.  Albro.  WUliman- 
tic,  Conn.;  NeUle  Keith,  WUlimanUc.  Conn. 


Ei{lith   National   CoafercBce   oa   Hifker 
E<lucatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORREU 

or  aucANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  NORRELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Dr.  George  8.  Reuter.  Jr..  of  Arkansas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College: 
Rnnu«  TO  Chicaoo 
(By  Dr.  George  8.  Reuter.  Jr.) 
Arkansas  Agricultural  and  Msrhsnlrnl  Col- 
lege selected  the  writer  to  reprssent  it  at  the 
Eighth  National  Conference  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  from 
March  5  to  7.  19S3. 

Dr.  Harvey  H.  Davis,  provost.  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  served  as  president  of  the 
conference.  The  other  officers  were  Dr. 
M.  Eunice  Hilton,  dean.  College  of  Home 
Economics,  Syracuse  University,  vice  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn,  executive  secre- 
tary; and  the  folknring  executive  committee: 
Dr.  Earl  W.  Anderson,  professor  of  higher 
education.  Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  Doak  8. 
Campbell,  president,  Florida  Bute  Univer- 
sity; Or.  John  R.  Emens,  president.  Ball  State 
Teachers  College:  Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson  (for 
many  years  dean,  Stephens  College)  pro- 
fessor of  education.  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Harold  W.  Stoke,  dean 
of  the  graduate  school.  University  of  WMh- 
Ington;  and  Dr.  Hoyt  Trowbridge,  professor 
of  English.  University  of  Oregon. 

The  conference  plannlixg  committee  in- 
cluded the  foUowing:  Dr.  PrancU  R.  B. 
Oodolphln.  dean  of  the  ooUege.  Princeum 
University  (chairman);  Dr.  John  W.  Asbton. 
▼Ice  presldenc,  Xmilana  University;  Dr.  Doro- 
thy M.  BeU.  president.  Bradlord  Jonlor  Col- 
lege; Dr  MaxweU  H.  Goldberg,  professor  of 
English,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  president.  University 
of  Notre  Dame;  Dr.  Nicholas  Uobbs.  profesacr 
of  psychology.  George  Peabody  CoUege  lor 
Teachers;  Dr.  Mordecal  W.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent, Howard  University;  Dr.  R.  Homer  Nor- 
ton, professor  of  history.  Grlnnell  College; 
Dr.  Dorothea  E.  Wyatt,  dean  of  women.  Col- 
lege of  WUllam  and  Mary;  Dr.  Asahel  D. 
Woodruff,  dean,  graduate  school,  Brlgham 
Young  University;  and  Dr.  Davis  (ex  officio). 
This  committee  had  three  consultants.  They 
were:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown,  staff  associate, 
American  OouncU  on  Education;  Dr.  Guy  K. 
Snavely.  executive  director.  AssocUtlon  o* 
American  Colleges;  and  Dr.  RtisseU  I.  Thack- 
rey.  executive  secretary.  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  higher  edu- 
cation  reexamines   lu    re^x>nsibillties    and 
opportuniUes.    During    the    first     mnrnttig 
meeting,  there  were  four  major  addresses,  as 
follows:  What  DevelopmenU  la  the  Next  10 
Years    WIU    Change    the    Conditions    Under 
Which  Higher  Education  Work?— an  address 
by  Dr.  Dean  Rusk,  president,  the  Rockefeller 
FoundaUon;   What  Are  the  Major  Strengths 
and  Weaknesses  In  American  Higher  Educa- 
tion?— an    address    by    Dr.    Oliver    C.    Car- 
mlchael,  president,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for    the   Advancement    at   Teaching;    What 
Changes  Must  Be  Made  in  Academic  Poli- 
cies and  Practices  To  Enable  Colleges  and 
Universities  To  Meet  Their  Opportunities  and 
BesponslbiUUes    More    Effectively?— an    ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Paul  C.  Relnert,  president,  St. 
louls  university;   and   What  Changes  Must 
Be  Made  In  Student  Personnel  PoUcles  and 
Practices  To  Enable  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties To  Meet  TheU-  ResponslbUiUas  and  Op- 
portunities More  Effectively? — an  address  by 


Dr.  Ruth  O.  McCam,  assistant  dean  of  stu- 
dents. University  of  Chicago. 

After  these  learned  addresses,  those  in  at- 
tendance divided  into  16  discussion  groups 
These   groups   were:    What   Should    Be   the 
8tat\u  of  the  Individual  In  an  Increasingly 
Group-Oriented    Society?   What  Should   Be 
the  Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Commu- 
nity?   How  May  Higher  Education  and  Non- 
Educational  Groups— Business.  Industry,  and 
Labor — Cooperate  More  Effectively?  What  Are 
the  Implications  for  Interlnstitutlonal  Co- 
operation of  the  Changing  ResponslbilitieB 
and    Opportunities    of    Higher    Education? 
What  WUl  Be  the  Impact  of  the  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  a  Prolonged  Period  of  Mobili- 
zation and  Military  Prepcu-edness?    How  Do 
We  Motivate  Students  To  Accept  Their  Civic 
Responsibilities?  How  Do  We  MoUvate  Stu- 
denu  for  Greater  Interest  in  the  World  Com- 
munity?— the  writer  was  a  member  of  this 
group.      How   ShaU    We   Prepare    American 
StudenU,  Graduates,  and  FacvUty  To  Bene- 
fit Most  From  Their  Study,  Travel,  or  Resi- 
dence Abroad  and  To  Make  This  Foreign  Ex- 
perience Further  International  Understand- 
ing?   What  More  Sbould  Be  Done  About  For- 
eign   Student    and     Scholar    In    America? 
What   Are    the    Implications   for   Research 
Programs  of  Present  and  Future  Responsi- 
bilities of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education? 
How  Does  an  Institution  of  Higher  Education 
Establish    a    Real    Academic    Community? 
Must  We  Revise  Our  Concept  of  the  Job  of 
the  Individual  Faculty  Member?     What  Are 
the  Implications  for  Finance  of  the  Changing 
Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of  Higher 
Education?    What  la  the  Future  of  Television 
In  Higher  Education? 

Tbuiaday  evening  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity a  cappella  choir,  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  Howerton.  dean  of  the  school  of 
music,  presented  the  music.  Then.  United 
States  Senator  Watns  L.  Morsk  spoke  on 
the  Essence  of  Political  Liberalism.  The 
address  was  very  outstanding  and  was  well 
received.  The  address  ranks  with  that  of 
Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Meyer  on  n^edom  of  the 
Mind — the  one  deUvered  on  February  17, 
l»63,  to  tlie  Amert<»n  Assoctatkm  of  School 
Administrators  at  AUantic  City — as  among 
the  beet  ever  uttered  by  htmaan  beings. 

During  the  general  session  of  the  second 
day  other  learned  addresses  were  delivered. 
Concerning  the  subject  The  Responsibilities 
and  Opportunities  of  American  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  OcMxlon  K.  Chalmers,  president  of 
Kenyon  CoUege,  Br)Oke  on  Implications  for 
General  and  Liberal  Education,  while  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Stoke,  d«an,  the  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Washington,  spoke  on  Impli- 
eations  for  8peclali/,ed  and  Professional  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  Ernest  V.  Hollis,  Chief  of 
CoUege  Administration,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  completed  the  second  general 
session  program  by  speaking  on  the  subject 
What  Is  the  Right  Relatlonsblp  of  the  Vari- 
ous Aspects  of  the  Curriculum? 

The  writer  served  on  the  second  group 
discussion  of  Programs  of  General  Educa- 
tion. There  was  such  a  demand  that  three 
sections  were  established.  Dr.  Judson  R. 
Butler,  dean,  Colle^^  of  General  Education, 
Boston  University,  was  the  analyst  for  the 
tliree  sections.  Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  pro- 
fessor of  education.  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  sei-ved  as  the  writer's  sec- 
tional chairman,  v4th  Dr.  Elisabeth  Oeen, 
dean,  Goucher  CoUege,  as  recorder.  Dr. 
Johnson  contributed  an  outstanding  discus- 
sion of  general  education. 

The  other  groups  were:  The  Humanities? 
Foreign  Languages?  The  Social  Sciences? 
The  National  Sciencies?  Business  Education? 
Technological  Bdvication?  Graduate  and 
Professional  Bducauion?  Teacher  Education? 
Adult  Education?  What  Is  the  Place  of  Re- 
ligion In  Higher  Education?  How  Do  Insti- 
tutional Practices  and  the  Institutional 
Environment  Affeci;  the  Moral  Standards  of  ■ 
the  Individual  Student?  Do  Present  ajoA  Fu- 
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^m  Responsibilities  of  Higher  Education 
^e  Special  Problems  in  the  Education  of 
Women?  How  Can  MlUtary  Programs  In  and 
w^.l  «  *^®,  Colleges  Be  Better  Coordinated 
wun  NonmiUtary  Educational  Programs?  Do 
Changing  Conditions  Require  a  New  Defini- 
tion of  the  Freedom  To  Learn  and  the  Free- 
dom To  Teach?  Do  Changing  Conditions 
Require  Any  Modification  in  the  Prepara- 
tion of  College  Teachers?  How  Can  We  Vfork. 
More  Effectively  for  the  Improvement  of 
Instruction? 

Diu-lng  the  second  evening  meeting  films 
Accent  on  Learning  and  Princeton,  were 
shown.  Dr.  J.  B.  Edmonson,  chairman, 
board  of  trustees,  UHA,  spoke  on  Evaluation 
of  the  Universitlas  Hottls  Aires.  The  N.  I 
Colleglates  of  Northern  minols  State  Teach- 
ers CoUege  presented  the  music.  Toe  writer 
attended  an  Informal  meeting  in  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lion  Borcn.  The  hour 
was  late  but  the  fellowship  sweet. 

During  the  final  morning  of  the  meeting. 
Dr.  HUton  presented  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  and  considerations  of  reso- 
luctions.     Then  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Uttle,  vice 
president  In  charge  of  student  affairs.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  presented  report  of  the 
romlnatlons  committee.     Prom  this  point, 
tfle    following    informational    reports    were 
given:   Cooperative  Study  of  Evaluation  in 
General  Education  by  Dr.  Paul  L.  Dressel, 
head,   board  of  examiners,  Michigan   State 
College:  Programs  of  Articulation  and  Accel- 
eration by  Dr.  Russel  B.  Thomas,  professor  of 
the  himianltiee,  the  College  of  the  University 
of    Chicago;    National    Commission    on    Ac- 
crediting by  Dr.  Fred  O.  Plnkham,  executive 
secretary    of    the   commission ;    Cooperative 
Fund-Ralsing  by  Dr.  Fraiik  H.  Sparks,  presi- 
dent, Wabash  CoUege;  Current  Situation  on 
Student  Deferment,  ROTC  programs,  and  the 
New  GI  Legislation  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown, 
staff  associate,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion; Por  Off-Campus  University  Centers  for 
the  Armed  Forces  by  Col.  Henry  J.  Moss, 
Office  of  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Defense;  and  EnroU- 
ment  Prospects  for  1953-64  by  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Story,  head,  statistical  services.  Research  and 
Statistical  Section.  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

The  final  address  was  given  by  Dr.  William 
Carlson,  president.  SUte  University  of  New 
York.  Although  many  were  anxious  to  return 
home.  Dr.  Carlson's  address  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  the  crowd  remained. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  trip  was  an 
InteresUng  uik  the  writer  had  with  Dr.  Paul 
R.  Olson,  professor  and  head,  department  of 
economics.  College  of  Commerce,  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Dr.  Olson  was  a  long-time 
colleague  of  the  writer's  late  imcle.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Byron  Reuter  in  Iowa  City.  Dr.  Reuter 
headed  the  sociology  department  and  had  an 
office  next  to  Dr.  Olson.  It  was  Or.  Olson 
that  played  golf  with  Dr.  Reuter  3  days  per 
week,  which  included  the  game  the  day  be- 
fore Dr.  Reuter  was  stricken  In  1936.  Al- 
though Dr.  Reuter  lived  until  1946,  he  was 
never  able  to  play  another  game  of  golf,  but, 
instead,  wrote  more  In  the  last  10  years  of 
his  life  than  ever  before  even  though  he  was 
feeble. 

On  reaching  Little  Rock  en  route  to  Montl- 
ceDo,  the  writer  stopped  to  attend  services 
at  Inunanuel  Baptist  ChTircA  and  to  hear 
once  again  Dr.  W.  O.  Vaught,  Jr.,  the  Baptist 
leader  he  first  met  in  Mlssotu-l  in  1939. 

Although  the  writer  had  seen  and  heard 
Dr.  William  Franklin  (Billy)  Graham,  Jr.,  In 
Kansas  City  about  2  years  ago,  he  found  an 
extremely  interesting  meeting  at  the  War 
Memorial  Stadium,  where  some  24,000  people 
attended.  Dr.  Graham  was  as  outstanding 
as  ever. 

The  return  to  Chicago,  the  first  trip  to  the 
Windy  City  since  November  1949,  was  an 
outstanding  experience.  The  writer  feels 
very  humble  and  very  happy  to  have  had 
the  experience  of  representing  Arkansas 
A.  and  M.  Ccdl^e  at  such  a  noted  meeting. 
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Pwhaps  President  Horace  E.  Thompson.  Dean 
and  ActUig  President  James  H.  Hutchinson, 
or  Dr.  H.  K.  Moore  coiUd  have  been  more' 
outstanding  in  tlie  group  meetings,  but  *t 
was  an  experience  that  the  writer  wUl  always 
cherish  as  a  high  place  In  his  life. 


The  Road  to  Americanum  Under  tke 
ConstiinticB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  Z'HK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  13.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by 
Miss  Margaret  Green,  of  Cleveland,  ICiss., 
in  winning  the  1953  oratorial  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Mississippi  department, 
American  Legion.  Miss  Green's  oration 
is  a  fine  summation  of  the  basic  strength 
of  our  system  of  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  an  excellent  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  educational  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Legion.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  address  by  publi- 
cation in  the  Record: 

The  beautiful  Pennsylvania  turnpike,  the 
dream  of  weU-tralned  engineers,  in  spite 
of  its  mUes  of  concrete,  almost  perfect 
curves,  its  thousands  of  well-planned  high- 
way markers,  viaducts,  bridges,  and  warn- 
ing signals,  has  its  pitfalls.  Almost  any  day 
one  reads  in  the  papers  of  an  accident  on 
this  superhighway,  a  Ufe  Is  lost,  or  aome- 
one  is  maimed  or  cripped.  The  giant  turn- 
pike of  Americanism  which  cittsens  of  our 
great  Nation  travel  each  day.  has  its  death 
traps.  It  Lb  a  winding,  twisting  road  with 
forks  and  crossroads,  mountains  of  intoler- 
ance, swamps  of  prejudice,  byways  of  hate 
and  greed  which  turn  race  against  race,  re- 
ligion against  religion,  and  class  against 
class.  Along  the  road  the  detours  of  com- 
munism, socialism,  and  totalitarianism 
beckon  to  the  weary  traveler  and  offer  him 
peace. 

Americans  started  the  building  of  this 
highway  many  years  ago,  when  stur^  pio- 
neers came  from  across  the  sea  to  hew  paths 
through  the  wilderness  in  a  new  country. 
Our  forefathers  knew  what  they  wanted,  but 
they  lacked  vision  and  a  plan  to  join  the 
paths  making  a  highway  which  all  could 
travel  together. 

Then  after  years  of  struggle  the  thinking 
people  made  a  roadmap,  a  plan  to  facilitate 
the  travel  along  the  road  to  Americanism. 
The  great  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  map  they  made — a  giant  roadmap 
for  all  who  would  travel  safely  along  the 
superhighway.  Hie  founders  of  the  Consti- 
tution spent  many  months  tzylng  to  formu- 
late a  lasting  guide  that  would  work  through 
the  years.  After  130  days  of  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, arguments  and  agreements,  a  docu- 
ment was  evolved,  a  document  that  has 
meant  a  way  of  life  to  Americans. 

For  under  this  Constitution  every  man  had 
a  right  to  live  his  life  as  he  saw  fit,  to  en- 
gage in  any  trade,  and  whatever  he  acquired 
through  his  own  efforts,  he  could  caU  his 
own.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world  mlUlons  enjoyed  Uberty  and  freedom. 
Through  the  clouds  of  confusion  America 
had  found  the  road.  She  opened  her  gates 
and  built  bridges  across  the  swamps  of  mis- 
understanding and  prejudice,  and  stiared  her 
blessings.  Thousands  came  from  England. 
Italy,  Polaad.  and  Ireland  to  reap  the  fruits 
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of  liberty.  Men  came  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  later  America  received  displaced  persons 
from  war-torn  Europe. 

In  1865  Thomas  Jefferson's  dream  became 
a  reality.  He  had  a  plan  for  building  a 
bridge  across  the  swamp  of  prejudice.  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,"  he 
said,  "that  all  men  are  created  equal."  That 
regardless  of  color  of  skin,  all  had  the  right  to 
American  citizenship.  That  the  Infant  In 
the  Oklahoma  farmhouse,  the  baby  In  the 
Bowery  tenement,  and  the  child  in  the  Con- 
necticut mansion,  all  were  equal  under  the 
law.  Who  shall  say  which  shall  be  the  great- 
est cuccess?  Which  a  builder  of  bridges  and 
Bkyscrapers?  Which  a  poor  man,  rich  in  hap- 
piness? Who  shall  be  the  one  to  write  a 
line  of  verse  or  compose  the  music  of  the 
land?  "That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights  *  *  *  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Life — 
to  live  free.  Liberty — the  right  to  choose 
those  who  will  lead  us  in  self-government. 
And  the  piirsult  of  happiness.  There  is  a 
cl3an,  clear  path  to  it  fqr  everyone  here  in 
America,  and  that  path  is  liberty. 

In  1917  the  American  people  left  the  path 
of  peace  and  turned  off  to  war — into  an  evil 
darkness  of  greed  and  hate — a  war  that  was 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  blood  and  lives  of  men, 
that  all  mankind  might  live  forever  In  the 
light  of  peace  and  understanding.  And  then 
Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  prom- 
ised to  be  a  peaceful  means  to  end  all  wars. 
But  little  by  little  the  light  once  again 
began  to  fail  and  darkness  reached  out  with 
eager  brutal  fingers  to  clutch  the  soul  of 
man.  Tragedy  came.  In  search  of  power 
and  promising  food  and  glory  to  hungry, 
unhappy  people,  Mussolini  took  over  Ethi- 
opia, Hitler  began  his  march  through  Europe, 
and  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  state  had  become  the  master  of  the 
people  and  the  people  Its  servanu.  And 
America's  sons  sacrificed  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve the  decency,  dignity,  and  freedom  of 
mankind.  America  had  fought  off  the  temp- 
tations she  met  along  the  road,  and  the 
mightiest  stniggle  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  over. 

Then  eame  the  dream  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere — the  United  Nations — 
•  which  was  to  be  a  great  suspension -span 
1  highway  that  would  lead  across  oceans  and 
seas  to  Join  nations  of  the  world.  The  seed 
that  began  with  the  League  of  Nations  had 
developed.  Now  In  the  United  Nations  lies 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  For  our  own  sake 
and  the  sake  of  imtold  generations  to  come, 
we  must  not  fall  to  find  the  road  we  seek — 
the  road  that  leads  to  peace.  It  Is  a  task 
wtwthy  of  the  strongest  heart,  the  keenest 
mind,  the  truest  soul.  For  everywhere  we 
turn  socialism,  totalitarianism,  and  com- 
munism ixirk  In  the  darkness.  They  offer 
food  to  hungry  people  who  In  their  ignorance 
think  anything  is  better  than  what  they 
have.  The  uneducated  man  knows  dimly  of 
the  magic  of  communism  or  socialism.  He 
does  not  realize  that  in  a  planned  society 
one  surrenders  the  right  to  think.  A  govern- 
ment of  this  kind  la  dark,  blind  tyranny. 
Security  Is  c^ered,  but  actuaUy  this  means 
the  lOM  of  freedom. 

America  has  traveled  a  long  way  since  she 
struck  her  first  blow  for  freedom.  She  has 
had  choices  to  make,  temptations  to  avoid, 
and  disasters  to  meet,  but  each  milestone 
she  has  passed  has  led  to  a  better,  more  open 
road.  Each  change  has  been  by  vote  of  the 
people,  rather  than  by  overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Such  changes  can  be  brought 
about  by  education,  which  Is  the  aim  of 
democracy.  The  very  heart  of  Americanism 
Is  independent  thought,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can virtue  U  courage.  The  only  thing  to  fear 
U  being  stupid  and  unjust.  MaM  education 
Is  the  answer  to  this  jM-oblem. 

Through  educating  people  In  the  ways 
which  our  Constitution  points  America  can 
buUd  a  turnpike,  a  superhighway.   By  teach- 


ing each  man  to  think  for  himself,  America 
can  become  «trong,  for  the  sum  of  the 
thoughts  of  all  is  the  wisdom  of  the  con»- 
munity.  The  very  object  of  education  for 
Americans  is  to  help  the  citizen  to  think  for 
himself,  and  urge  him  to  reach  his  own  con- 
clusions. If  the  citizen  will  think  for  him- 
self as  only  education  can  teach  him  to  do — 
then  America  need  not  fear  the  tyranny  of 
any  planned  society. 

How  is  the  educated  man  to  show  the 
fruits  of  his  education  in  times  like  these? 
By  thinking  for  himself;  by  never  pushing 
people  around,  nor  standing  aside  when  he 
sees  it  done;  by  being  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  unpopularity,  and  not  be  carried 
away  by  a  wave  of  hysteria;  by  holding  fast 
to  his  faith  in  freedom;  by  insisting  that 
freedom  is  the  chief  glory  of  mankind,  and 
that  to  repress  it.  Is,  in  effect,  to  repress  the 
human  spirit.  By  working  and  studying  to 
understand.  Interpret,  and  guard  for  future 
generations  that  greatest  of  all  documents, 
the  Constitutl<}n  of  the  United  States.  By 
remembering  that  the  noble  objects  of  that 
great  document — "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  Justice,  insvtre  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  g(!neral  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity" can  be  attained  only  if  citizens  of  our 
country  follow  the  road  designed  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  fully  described  and 
marked  In  than  great  roadmap,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  as  John  Marshall  once  said  "was 
framed  for  agfs  to  come  and  designed  to 
approach  immortality  as  nearly  as  human 
institutions  can  approach." 

Stay  strong,  America,  by  Upholding  this 
great  document  which  has  made  you  great. 


Beayer  Creek  Watershed,  Oklabonu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OXUUiOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 
Monday,  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  preliminary  examination  and  sur- 
vey of  the  Beaver  Creek  watershed,  in 
Oklahoma,  for  purposes  of  runoff  and 
waterflow  retardation  and  soil-erosion 
prevention  under  section  205,  Public  Law 
516,  81st  Conj?ress.  Also,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
construct  certain  works  of  improvement 
for  nmofl  and  waterflow  retardation  and 
soil-erosion  prevention  on  the  Beaver 
Creek  watershed  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
from  Louis  P.  Merrill,  regional  director. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Soil  Conservation  Office,  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  as  follows: 

Uirmm  Sram 
DwPAarnann  or  AGRictn.TURE, 

Son.  CoNsnvATioN  Slavics, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  March  2$.  1953. 
Hon.  Vicroa  Wickzhsham, 
House  o/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dka«  Ma.  Wickxksham:  Your  letter  of 
March  14  to  Harry  Chambers  requesting  In- 
formation on  the  estimated  coet  of  InstalUng 
a  flood-jKeventlon  program  on  Beaver  Creek 
in  southern  Oklahoma  has  been  referred  to 
this  office. 

In  the  procees  of  developing  a  survey  re- 
port on  the  Red  River  watershed  a  study  waa 


made  of  the  Beaver  Creek  watershed  (In- 
cluding Cow  and  Hell  Creeks).  Prom  this  It 
was  determined  that  the  following  structiural 
measures  would  be  needed : 

1.  Twenty-nine  floodwater  retarding 
structures. 

a.  Fifty-eight  drop  Inlet  structures  for 
gully  stabilization. 

3.  Eighty-seven  miles  of  floodwater  diver- 
sions to  protect  flood  plain  lands  from  hill- 
side runoff  and  to  increaaVCfie  drainage  araa 
controlled  by  floodwater  retarding  structures. 

The  coet  of  all  these  floodwater  retarding 
and  sediment  control  structures  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $5,569300.  This  Includes  con- 
struction cost,  site  cost,  and  operation  and 
management  coats  during  construction. 
Converting  the  total  cost  to  an  annual  basis, 
the  annual  cost  of  the  structxiral  phase  of 
the  flood-prevention  program  would  be 
•  175.000. 

Present  floodwater  and  sediment  damages 
In  the  Beaver  Creek  \.-atershed  are  estimated 
to  average  9615.000  annually,  of  which  $42,750 
is  urban  damage  in  Comanche  and  Waurika. 
It  is  expected  that  the  application  of  a  com- 
plete land  treatment  program  to  the  water- 
shed would  reduce  present  floodwater  and 
sediment  damage  by  about  17  percent.  In- 
stallation of  the  floodwater  retarding  struc- 
tures would  reduce  present  damages  an  addi- 
tional 33.5  percent. 

The  total  average  annual  beneflt  from  the 
floodwater  retarding  stnictures  Is  eetimat«d 
to  be  $329,000.  as  compared  to  the  estimated 
average  annual  cost  of  $175,000.  which  would 
provide  a  ratio  ctf  $1.30  In  benefits  for  each 
dollar  of  cost. 

Due  to  the  location  of  the  town  of  Waurlka 
in  relation  to  Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks  and  the 
town  of  Comanche  to  Cow  Creek,  the  nuuU- 
mum  economical  flood  storage  was  plannsd 
for  each  floodwater  retarding  structure.  Ex- 
cellent sites  are  available  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  type  of  flood-prevention 
measures,  making  It  possible  to  locate  struc- 
tures throughout  the  watershed  above  Wau- 
rika and  Comanche  which  would  be  capiUil* 
of  storing  the  runoff  expected  from  rains  of 
100-  to  260-year  frequency.  This  high  stor- 
age capacity,  plus  concrete  spUlways  for 
those  structiires  located  near  towns,  would 
provide  the  necsssary  factor  of  safety  for 
urban  areas. 

We  hope  this  Information  flUs  yoiu-  imine* 
dlate  needs.  Please  call  on  us  If  additional 
assistance  or  information  is  desired.  Tbs 
flle  of  correspondence  attached  to  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Chambers  is  attached  as  requested. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Loon  P.  Mrasn.f,, 
Regional  Director. 
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American  Leadership  aad  the  Soviet 
Peace  MoTe$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprti  13.  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  article  written  by  Anne 
O'Hare  McCormlck  appearing  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  11.  1953. 

It  Is  a  well-considered  article  analyz- 
ing effectively  the  situation  that  exists 
today,  and  particularly  that  we  should 
courageously  go  forward  in  developing 
our  strength  rather  than  being  lulled 
into  false  hopes  which  produce  weak- 
ness. 


While  everfome  wants  a  balanced 
budget  and  lower  taxes,  the  paramount 
thought  in  our  mind  should  be  a  strong 
America.  We  should  take  those  steps 
that  will  be  consistent  with  our  national 
tecurity  and  our  national  defense. 

The  article  of  Anne  O'Hare  McCor- 
mlck clearly  and  effectively  presents 
this  important  fact: 

AMCaiCAN    LSAOSBSHIP   AND   THS   SOVBT  PSACC 
MOTSS 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormlck) 
The  challenge  to  United  States  leadership 
was  never  so  urgent  as  In  these  days  of  ap- 
parent softening  of  Soviet  policy.  The  Im- 
mediate furor  stirred  up  In  the  Uhlted  Na- 
tions and  In  most  foreign  capitals  by  the 
evidently  well-founded  report  that  a  splltup 
of  Korea  at  the  "waist"  and  a  trusteeship  in 
Formosa  were  being  considered  in  Washing- 
ton is  typical.  And  it  is  not  something  that 
can  be  laughed  off  as  an  tmfortunate  indis- 
cretion. Quite  apart  from  the  premature 
character  of  a  foreshadowing  of  policy  when 
the  Korean  war  Is  ended — we  have  Just 
reached  agreeoMnt  on  the  exchange  of  the 
first  batch  ot  wotindod  prisoners — the  people 
of  the  world  will  either  be  inclined  to  believe 
the  original  report  rather  than  the  official 
denial  or  their  confidence  In  a  government 
that  lets  these  things  happen  wUl  be  stUl 
further  undermined. 

In  any  case  the  Incident  raises  st  a  bad 
moment  the  nagging  question  of  Western 
leadership.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  present  Rtisslan  tactic  offers  a  cru- 
cial test  to  Allied  and  particularly  to  Ameri- 
can statesmanship.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  observers  of  this  spinning 
planet — so  closely  Integrated  In  spite  of  Its 
deep  divisions — that  the  Kremlin's  moves 
toward  an  armistice  in  Korea  are  timed  to 
open  up  once  more  the  problena  of  a  Ger- 
man settlement. 

The  European  defense  community  wUl 
eventuaUy  be  ratlltod  by  the  French  Parlia- 
ment (for  fear  of  the  alternative),  and  when 
that  occurs  the  Bonn  Republic,  for  the  time 
being  if  not  irrevocably,  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Western  system.  It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  Moscow  to  prevent  this.  The  disappear- 
ance of  Stalin  Just  when  the  choice  was  im- 
minent was  a  coincidence  rather  than  the 
signal  for  a  change  of  policy. 

THK  BXAL  DANCZS 

Russia  will  never  rest  while  an  armed  Ger- 
many attached  to  the  West  stands  beside 
her.  The  segment  she  controls  cannot  be 
thoroughly  Sovletlaed  whUe  the  rest  is  self- 
governing,  so  that  East  Germany  wlU  remain 
a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  an  added 
strength.  And  Germany  will  never  rest 
while  she  is  divided.  Here  is  the  real  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

And  here  is  also  the  great  dilemma  that 
confronts  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  in  a 
special  sense  the  new  administration  in 
Washington.  At  some  point  in  the  evolution 
of  its  delaying  policy  the  Soviet  Government 
wlU  offer  a  new  i^proach  to  the  German 
question.  The  only  hopeful  note  In  the  pres- 
ent situation,  aside  from  the  mysterioiis 
rumblings  Inside  Russia,  is  that  the  new 
masters  In  the  Kremlin  so  obvioiuly  want 
more  time.  They  are  not  ready  to  take  the 
fateful  risk  of  a  showdown  with  the  West. 

Tet,  incredibly,  this  Is  the  time  we  hear 
serious  official  talk  of  a  cutback  in  our 
defense  program  and  In  foreign  aid.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  are  asked  to  Investigate 
charges  of  ammunition  shortages  In  Korea. 
whUe  we  are  deluged  with  reports  of  Rus- 
sian superiority  in  air  force,  tanks,  tmd  rub- 
marines,  as  well  as  mass  armies,  strategically 
disposed,  we  listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
plans  for  reducing  taxes  at  the  expense  of 
armaments  and  slashing  mutual-security 
aUocatlons. 
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Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  we  can  par- 
chase  the  same  amount  of  insurance  for 
less  money  if  the  program  is  weU  admin- 
istered. Let  It  be  admitted  that  our  allies 
are  often  irritating,  as  we  are,  and  that  some 
of  the  money  distributed  abroad  has  not 
been  spent  as  wisely  as  It  should  be.  In  a 
vast  and  imprecedented  emergency  effcx^t, 
there  has  been,  there  is,  waste  and  duplica- 
tion that  can  be  corrected. 

XrnCT  ON   NATO 

But  that  is  not  the  main  point.  We  have 
reached  the  place  where  the  American  peo- 
ple should  rise  in  protest  against  a  move 
that  threatens  their  security.  There  can  be 
no  qxiestion  whatever  that  any  discussion 
in  Washington  of  reducing  our  defense  pro- 
gram will  knock  the  props  from  under  the 
Atlantic  defense  system  and  dash  whatever 
chance  there  is  of  organizing  a  Pacific  sys- 
tem. Members  of  NATO  are  going  to  the 
coming  conference  In  Paris  with  lowered 
sights,  anyway.  Before  the  Soviet  peace  ges- 
tures they  were  arguing  that  their  econ- 
omies could  not  support  the  military  burdens 
in? posed  upon  them  by  the  NATO  program. 
E\en  with  Russia  an  active  threat,  the  Gov- 
ernments dared  not  demand  of  their  people 
the  further  sacrifices  necessary  to  meet  it. 

It  will  be  harder  now.  The  Soviet  leaders 
are  counting  on  a  process  of  disintegration  in 
the  Western  alliance,  and  before  it  starts 
some  advisers  in  Washington  are  urging  the 
administration  to  take  a  calculated  initia- 
tive. They  wish  the  Uhited  States  to  chal- 
lenge the  Russians  for  a  change  by  being 
the  first  to  propose  a  conference  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  Germany  and  laying  down 
the  minlmxun  terms  on  which  we  wlU  par- 
ticipate. 

In  the  communique  issued  at  the  close  of 
Dr.  Adenauer's  visit  to  Washington,  the  * 
American  President  and  the  German  Chan- 
cellor agreed  that  if  the  Soviet  rulers  are 
genuinely  desirous  of  peace  and  cooperation 
among  nations  "they  could  furnish  no  bet- 
ter proof  of  their  good  will  than  by  permit- 
ting genuinely  free  elections  In  the  Soviet- 
occupied  zone  of  Germany  and  by  releasing 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Gesman  civil- 
ian deportees  and  war  prisoners  still  in  Soviet 
hands."  If  preliminary  conditions  like  these 
were  laid  down  in  an  invitation  to  a  meet- 
ing on  Germany,  we  should  be  the  chal- 
lengers. There  would  be  no  reason  why 
ofBclalB  would  be  as  Jittery  as  they  are  now 
lest  the  ELremlln  make  a  reasonable  offer  to 
discxiss  the  key  question  of  our  time. 


lUiiois  Hajron  Oppose  Tidelaads  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1953 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoao,  I 
Include  herewith  a  proclamation  signed 
by  the  Honorable  Leonard  Davis,  mayor 
of  Granite  City.  111.;  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Maeras,  mayor  of  Madison,  HI., 
and  the  Honorable  Harry  Hartman, 
mayor  of  Venice.  HI.,  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  oppose  the  tidelands  oil  bill 
which  would  grant  resources  rightfully 
belonging  to  all  the  States  to  the  coastal 
States  : 

PKOCLAlCATKUr  ON  TlDKLANOe  OlX. 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  tlM  otl-rich  submerged 


coastal  land  commonly  known  as  tidelands 
belongs  to  aU  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  has 
recently  passed  legislation  g^iving  away  15 
billion  barrels  of  oU  valued  at  $40  blUion 
in  aald  oil-rich  imdersea  lands  to  the  3  States 
of  California.  Texas,  and  Louisiana  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  citizens  of  the  other  45 
States.  Including  the  citizens  of  Granite  City 
Mkdison,  and  Venice;  and 

Whereas  the  oil  contained  In  the  tidelands 
is  vital  to  the  sectirity  of  the  United  States- 
and 

Whereas  we  use  1  mUlion  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  more  than  we  produce,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  purchase  some  380  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year  abroad;  and 

Whereas  the  tidelands  oU  blU  will  come 
up  for  passage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  very  near  future;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  national  catastrophe;  Now, 
therefore 

We,  the  undersigned  mayors  of  the  cities 
of  Granite  City,  Madison,  and  Venice,  deem- 
ing it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  our 
citizens  to  give  away  said  land,  do  therefore 
urge  each  of  oxir  Senators  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
pillage  of  our  natural  resources  as  embodied 
in  the  tidelands  oil  bill  and  we  do  hereby 
urge  all  the  citizens  of  our  communities  to 
write  to  their  Senators  protesting  the  giving 
to  the  States  of  California,  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana those  resources  which  rightfuUy  belong 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
IJSONASD  H.  Davis, 
JTsyor  of  theCitp  of  Granite  City. 

SVKPHKN    MaEHAS, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Madison. 
.Haskt  Haktican, 
if syor  of  the  CUy  of  Venice. 


Avoid  a  Depression  by  BoiUins  Calumet- 
Saf  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^STTATIVXS 
Monday,  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  looking 
to  the  Congress  to  avert  a  business  re- 
cession, accompanying  a  reduction  in  de- 
fense production,  a  recent  statement  by 
W.  W.  Huggett,  president  of  the  North 
Pier  Terminal  Co.  and  director  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  should 
hold  our  thoughtful  attention.  Mr. 
Huggett,  who  is  in  position  to  spe^  au- 
thoritatively, said  that  the  failure  to  im- 
prove  the  Calumet-Sag  Waterway  is 
holding  back  $1  billion  in  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

Congress  several  years  ago  approved 
the  Calumet-Sag  development,  but  the 
necessary  appropriation  never  has  been 
made.  On  several  occasions  in  the  81st 
Congress  and  in  the  83d  Congress  I 
have  spoken  in  an  effort  to  alert  my 
colleagues  to  the  great  Importance  of 
this  development  and  the  necessity  for 
its  immediate  undertaking. 

There  should  be  no  further  delay.  If 
war  should  come,  the  completed  Calu- 
met-Sag project  would  furndsl^  us  an 
inland  waterway  of  incalculable  value. 
If  recession  and  threatened  depression 
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should  come,  the  development,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Huggett,  would  bring  the 
expenditure  of  $1  billion  in  industrial 
expansion.  That  $1  billion  could  well 
mean  the  difference  between  a  deepen- 
ing depression  and  the  return  to  pros- 
perity after  the  slacking  of  defense 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent, 
Z  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  news  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  April  7,  1953,  as  follows: 

(By  Philip  Hampion) 

Renewed  efforta  to  get  action  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  Calumet-Sag  Channel — a 
16.2-mlle  link  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Illinolfl-MUslsslppl  waterway  system — 
will  be  made  at  once.  W.  W.  Hug^tt.  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Pier  Terminal  Co.  and 
director  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
said  yestnxlay  at  a  press  conference  In  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association.  He  asserted 
that  failure  to  Improve  the  waterway  link 
Is  costing  the  Chicago  area  about  f  1  billion 
In  Industrial  development. 

Congress  already  has  approved  the  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  average  width  of  the 
Cal-Sag  Channel  from  about  00  feet  to  225 
feet  because  of  Its  strategic  Importance  in 
long-range  Industrial  planning  for  the  coun- 
try. The  present  9-foot  depth  would  be  re- 
tained. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  also 
has  approved  the  plan.  However.  Congress 
has  not  provided  any  funds  for  the  project. 

WOTTU>   KXPAMD   VSM 

The  Cal-Sag  Channel  runs  between  the 
Little  Calmnet  River,  which  flows  Into  Lake 
Calumet  and  thence  Into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  sanitary  and  ship  canal  at  Sag  Jimc- 
tlon,  several  miles  north  of  Lemon  t.  Its 
enlargement  would  make  possible  far  greater 
use  tor  the  Inland  waterway  sjrstem. 

Huggett  said  the  Improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel originally  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
$88  million.  He  believes  that  Increased  ex- 
penses would  raise  the  cost  to  about  $100 
million.  The  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
which  has  Its  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  has 
appropriated  funds  to  finance  a  new  Cal-Sag 
drive  by  its  Chicago  oflBce  under  the  direction 
cf  Anthony  O.  Allison,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 


i  ■*■■!»■  TO  cownmcm 

**Tbe  Cal-Sag  bottleneck  lies  squarely 
across  the  great  inland  wato'  route  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
slowing  the  flow  of  commerce  and  restrict- 
ing industrial  expansion."  said  Huggett. 
"The  Cal-Sag  bottleneck  does  not  merely  re- 
strict Chicago.  It  cuts  the  flow  of  trade  and 
commerce  to  every  city  between  Duluth  and 
New  Orleans. 

"Because  It  lies  there  as  a  barrier  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade  it  limits  the  Industrial  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole  midcontinent  area." 
'  Huggett  asserted  that  already  many  large 
Industries  which  would  have  preferred  to 
locat«  In  the  southern  Chicago  Industrial 
area  have  gone  elsewhere  for  better  water 
facUlUes. 
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TelM  Couty's  Ptirkt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  wTOMUfo 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPBE8ENTATIVZS 

Wedtiesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  an  editorial  pub- 
lished by  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  at 


Cheyenne.  Wyo..  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Teton  Coimty,  Wyo.,  faces  a  grave  fi- 
nancial crisis  as  the  result,  primarily,  of 
Federal  action.  Teton  County  has  the 
least  assessed  valuation  of  aU  Wyoming's 
23  counties,  and  it  is  small  wonder.  Only 
4  percoit  of  the  county's  total  area  is  in 
private  ownership  and  taxable.  When 
the  Federal  land  purchasing  program 
within  Grand  Teton  National  Park  is 
completed,  only  3  percent  of  the  coun- 
ty's area  will  remain  in  private  hands 
and  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Fifty-five  thousand  acres  of  once  pri- 
vate land  became  part  of  a  national  elk 
refuge  and  national  park  when  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
created  the  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument. 

All  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  detailed  in  the 
Cheyenne  newspaper's  editorial,  along 
with  a  graphic  presentation  of  Teton 
County's  dire  tax  situation.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
for  study  and  serious  thought: 
Trroif  County's  Puoht 

The  plight  of  Teton  County  oOlclals,  and 
Its  citizens,  apparently  is  going  to  get  worse. 
With  the  cost  of  county  government  rising 
and  its  tax  revenues  decreasing,  prospects  are 
that  Teton  Coimty  soon  will  become  hope- 
lessly Insolvent. 

When  President  Roosevelt  created  the 
Jackson  Hole  National  Monument,  55.0CO 
acres  of  once  private  and  taxable  lands  be- 
came part  of  a  national  elk  refuge  and  a 
national  park,  leaving  Teton  County  with 
only  4  percent  of  Its  total  area  In  private 
ownership.  And  when  the  Federal  land  pur- 
chasing program  within  Grand  Teton  is  com- 
pleted, this  amoiint  will  drop  to  3  percent. 
Federal  reimbursement  fc»-  loss  of  taxes  on 
land  and  Improvements,  not  personal  prop- 
erty, after  a  10-year  period,  diminishes  at  S 
percent  per  year  for  the  succeeding  20  years. 
There  is  no  Federal  reimbursement  few  the 
loss  of  personal  property  from  the  tax  rolls. 
In  the  Teton  Park  area  this  property  la  now 
assessed  at  $339,170. 

Teton  County  has  the  least  assessed  valua- 
tion of  any  of  the  23  counties.  Necessity  for 
public  revenue  has  fc«-ced  the  average 
assessed  valuation  per  acre  of  Its  lands  to 
4  times  the  State  average.  Money  for  roads, 
until  this  year,  came  only  tiam  the  State 
gasoline  tax,  forest  receipts  and  a  $80,000 
bond  issue.  Statutory  limitations  in  tax 
levies  prevented  a  levy  being  made  for  road 
purposes.  Teton  County  citizens  have  had 
to  forego  most  ot  the  county  services  taken 
for  granted  elsewhere  In  cwder  that  the 
necessities — school  and  payment  of  county 
ofllcers'  salaries— coiild  be  met. 

In  addition  to  the  prospective  loss  of  more 
taxable  property  through  the  land  purchas- 
ing program  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  decline  in  cattle  prices  is  bound  to  reflect 
a  reduction  in  the  assessed  valuations.  The 
livestock  Industry  represents  more  than  one-  ; 
third  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all 
property  in  Teton  County. 

No  wcmder  then  that  Teton  County  la  ask- 
ing Secretary  erf  the  Interior  Douglas  McKay 
for  a  prohibition  against  improvements  serv- 
iced by  faclUtles  built  with  Federal  funds 
beng  deeded  to  the  Federal  Government, 
thereby  becoming  tax  exempt.  The  county 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  that  any  Im- 
provemenu  built  In  the  county  wlU  not  be 
taxable. 

Or  perhaps  those  who  »-*re  so  quick  to 
sanction  the  Roosevelt-Ickfj  land  grab  back 
In  1943  so  that  the  public  could  look  at  the 
mountain  scenery  and  picnic  In  the  forest 
lands  will  now  come  forward  with  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  Teton  County  can  me«t  Its 
flnanclai  obligations. 


Welcoae  Hoae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PBTNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord,  I  am  moved  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  traveling 
colleagues  who  have  Just  returned  from 
foreign  shores  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  3  issue  of  the  Bve> 
ning  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  would 
not  presume  to  question  the  necessity  of 
such  travel  as  the  editorial  does  but  I 
must  confess  to  being  intrigued  by  the 
suggestion  that  these  seekers  of  facts 
at  the  source  "might  learn  almost  as 
much  by  research  work  in  a  good  public 
library."  Can  you  Imagine  ansrthing  so 
outdated?  And  how  naive  can  we  get? 
Anyway,  here  is  the  editorial  for  what 
it  is  worth : 


CONORZSB    TlAVXLS    OM 
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One  way  to  see  the  world  Is  to  Join  the 
Navy,  though  cynical  sailors  claim  they  see 
most  of  it  through  a  porthole.  The  better 
and  cheaper  way  Is  to  become  a  Congress- 
man. 

This  is  the  season  for  ICemben  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  go  touring  on 
the  cuff,  with  Uncle  Sam  underwriting  their 
expense  accounts.  By  the  end  of  this  week 
they  will  be  In  or  approaching  such  Inter- 
esting parts  of  the  world  as  India,  Pakistan, 
France,  Italy,  Thailand,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong, 
Indochina,  and  Japan.  More  modest  and  In- 
expensive expeditions  are  Investigating 
something  or  other  in  Texas,  Loiilsiana,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Are  these  trips  really  necessary?  Maybe 
some  Congressmen  become  more  enlightened 
by  taking  them,  and  it  would  be  unkind  to 
BUggeet  that  they  might  learn  almost  as 
much  by  research  work  in  a  good  public 
library.  This  sort  of  thing  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly popular.  7%e  congressional 
Junket  is  an  apparently  indestructible  cus- 
tom. It  revives  every  year,  like  the  flowers 
Uiat  bloom  in  the  spring. 


Hoaskff  Problen  ra  Mexico  Qty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


OF  njJNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 
•  Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

we  are  not  alone  among  the  governments 
of  the  world  in  seeking  an  answer  how 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  families 
of  low  Income.  Slums  in  our  big  cities 
are  cancers  on  the  municipal  body. 
Their  elimination  demands  the  combined 
attention  of  municipal.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities.  On  this  I  think  there  is 
no  disagreement  among  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

In  our  study  of  the  housing  problem 
we  cannot  fall  to  find  Interest  in  the  ex- 
periences in  other  countries.  Because 
of  the  low  economic  condition  of  a  great 
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number  of  its  population  Mexico  City 
holds  an  especial  interest  in  this  regard. 
Public  housing  there  has  been  the  start 
on  a  program  looking  toward  the  rescue 
of  44  percent  of  the  city's  population 
from  the  present  substandard  dwellings. 
By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  an  article  by 
Marion  Wilhelm  entitled  "Mexico  City 
Ponders  Ways  To  Banish  Slums"  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

MEXICO  Crrr. — ^More  tlum  44  percent  of 
Mexico  City's  3.000.000  residents  live  in  sub- 
standard dwellings  buUt  of  tin.  cardboard,  or 
adobe,  according  to  a  recently  completed 
housing  study.  These  crowded  slums  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  smart  Mexico  City 
suburbs  of  ultramodern  glass  homes. 

Mexico's  National  Mortgage  and  Public 
Works  Bank,  which  made  the  extensive  hous- 
ing survey,  reported  that  a  $900  million  In- 
vestment would  be  required  to  renovate  the 
city%  uninhabitable  dwellings  and  to  over- 
come the  considerable  housing  shortage. 
Bank  offlclals  said,  however,  that  this  short- 
term  solution  was  rendered  Impossible  by 
Mexico's  limited  economic  capacity. 

Mexico  City's  092.731  "tugurioe" — shanties 
constructed  from  cardboard,  stones,  and  tin 
cans— and  the  314,632  "Jacales"— huts  of 
straw  and  reeds  or  crude  adobe  bricks — have 
almost  no  immediate  access  to  running 
water,  sanitary  drainage,  or  electricity. 
These  "shanty  towns"  have  only  half  the 
number  of  schools  they  need,  and  meager 
public  transportation  facilities,  the  report 
indicates. 

■CONOaCIC  BASIS 

In  the  Ixtacalco  neighborhood  of  Mexico 
City,  a  typical  substandard  residential  area 
where  only  5  percent  of  the  dwellings  are 
considered  Inhabitable,  fatalities  for  children 
imder  one  year  of  age  are  nearly  50  percent. 

"The  basis  of  the  problem,"  the  bank  report 
concludes,  "Is  essentially  economic  and  Is 
evidenced  by  the  low  incomes  of  the  working 
class,  poor  distribution  of  the  national  in- 
come, high  construction  costs,  and  lack  at 
proper  organisation  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry." 

Uneven  distribution  of  the  Mexican  earn- 
ing power,  together  with  resultant  destitu- 
tion and  unemployment  of  large  sectors  of 
the  population,  is  to  blame  primarily  for  the 
housing  Inadequacy.  Low  rentals  discour- 
age Investments  by  private  capital  in  the  low- 
cost  housmg  field. 

While  construction  generally  la  booming 
in  Mexico  City,  almost  73  percent  of  private 
building  is  In  middle-class  homes  and  ap>art- 
ment  buildings,  which  are  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  low- Income  groups. 

The  residents  of  Mexico  City's  densely  pop- 
ulated "tugiu-lo"  and  "Jacale"  shack  districts 
earn  an  average  monthly  income  of  70  pesos, 
little  more  than  $8.  This  compares  with 
875  pesos  average  earnings  for  families  who 
reside  in  middle-class  modem  Mexican  homes 
or  roughly  $100. 

KXPANSTON  tnOtD 

Expansion  of  the  Government's  low-coat 
housing  projects,  plus  programs  to  attract 
more  private  capital  to  low-cost  multlfamlly 
units,  has  been  recommended  as  the  solution 
to  the  housing  problem. 

Although  Mexico  City  has  built  several  low- 
cost  housing  centers  for  working  people  In 
the  last  several  years,  which  rent  apartments 
for  as  little  as  $17  a  month,  few  families 
among  Mexico's  low-income  earners  have 
been  absorbed  by  these  units. 

Most  recently  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
roughly  $4  million,  was  the  huge  Presidente 
Juarez  housing  project.  The  center  has  1,244 
families,  residing  in  apartments  with  1  to  4 
bedrooms. 

Here,  families  whose  total  annual  earnings 
do  not  exceed  $95,  are  flabbergasted  at  such 
conveniences  as  running  water.  They  marvel 
at  the  modern  gas  stoves  replacing  the  smok- 


ing charcoal  grills  which  cooked  their  meals 
in  the  adobe  huts. 

Beds  are  something  new  to  many  of  them. 
Qcxcx  ADjTTsrmirra 

But  the  Government's  new  multlfamlly 
housing  experiments  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that,  given  the  opportunity,  families 
who  have  existed  In  substandard  shacks 
readily  adjust  to  life  In  modern  apartments 
and  take  aealous  care  of  their  new  posses- 
sions. 

The  Presidente  Juarez  centre  and  Its  1, OSS- 
family  predecessor,  the  multlfamlly  proj- 
ect, provide  the  low-income  wage  earner 
with  every  convenience  from  libraries  to 
marketing   centers. 

Housewives  can  buy  their  tortllU  corn- 
meal  from  the  center's  molino  de  ixtamal  at 
minimum  prices.  There  are  butcher  shops, 
fnilt  stores,  flower  shops,  dry  cleaners,  book 
stores,  post  oflBces. 

Swimming  pools  and  playgrounds  add  to 
the  beautifully  landscaped  grounds.  Young- 
sters used  to  running  in  the  streets  and  al- 
leys are  Incredulous  at  the  play  equipment 
and  baseball  diamonds. 

In  addition  to  these  cltlfled  housing 
centers,  the  Government  has  also  buUt 
hundreds  of  low-rent  single  famUy  houses  in 
Mexico  City,  Veracruz,  Monterrey,  Acapulco, 
and  Jalapa. 

The  immediate  answer  to  Mexico's  serious 
problem  of  subnormal  living  conditions  ap- 
parently lies  In  the  abUity  of  the  Government 
to  expand  these  low-cost  housing  programs. 

nfonsTsnuLizATiOH  rrxD 

But  the  long-range  solution  is  allied  more 
closely  to  the  country's  further  industriali- 
zation, and  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
earning  power. 

But  even  higher  earnings  would  not  en- 
tirely solve  the  housing  problem  for  the  resi- 
dents of  substandard  dwellings. 

Mexico  City's  population  has  doubled  in 
the  last  10  years.  It  now  stands  at  close  to 
3  million.  Whereas  the  residents  of  the  cap- 
ital's poorest  housing  areas  comprise  more 
than  44  percent  of  the  total  population,  they 
are  crowded  Into  22  percent  of  the  city's 
area. 

These  figures  Indicate  the  preponderance 
of  buUding  In  outlying  mlddle-daas  and  weU- 
to-do  areas. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  is  a  more  mod- 
est level  of  rehousing  than  that  tried.  This 
solution  would  call  for  huge  developments 
of  one-room  concrete  houses,  admittedly 
crude,  which  would  at  least  have  running 
water  and  sewage  connecUona,  and  wlilch 
would  be  raintight. 

Mexico  has  hoped  to  do  better  by  its 
people  than  this,  but  it  seems  the  country 
will  have  to  compromise  its  high  aims  to 
make  a  more  effective  attack  upon  Its  prob- 
lem. 


East  St  Louis  Man  Follvwcd  Progress  of 
Aloaumm  ladastry  Throacli  50  Tears 


One  East  St.  Louisan  lived  that  his- 
tory. John  Cocheba.  a  native  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, came  to  the  United  States 
in  1902  and  1  year  later  settled  in  East 
St.  Louis  where  he  was  hired  at  the  then 
new  aluminum-ore  plant  as  it  began 
processing  bauxite  ore. 

John  Cocheba  has  been  employed  at 
the  East  St.  Louis  plant  ever  since.  He 
is  the  first  man  in  his  community  to 
complete  50  years  of  service  with  the 
aluminum  company  and  the  eighth  em- 
ployee of  the  entire  Alcoa  organization 
to  serve  50  years  with  the  company. 

My  congratulations  to  Mr.  Cocheba. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  from 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  March  31. 
1953,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cocheba's 
observance  of  his  50th  anniversary  with 
Alcoa: 

VxTBUN  WoKxn  Sees  Rise  or  Aluminxtm 
Ikoustxt 

John  Cocheba  today  became  the  first  Bast 
St.  Louisan  to  complete  60  years  of  service  at 
Aluminum  Company  of  America's  East  St. 
Louis  Works.  He  also  became  the  eighth 
member  of  the  entire  Alcoa  organization  to 
amass  50  years'  service  with  the  firm. 

Cocheba.  74,  of  3813  Walnut  Avenue,  re- 
ceived a  diamond-studded  service  pin  sym- 
bolizing membership  in  Alcoa's  SO-Year  Club 
at  an  honor  luncheon.  At  the  luncheon  were 
Alcoa  officials,  18  members  of  Alcoa's  em- 
ployees with  40  or  more  years  service,  and  7 
of  Cocheba's  8  children. 

"Cocheba  has  contributed  much  to  his 
community  and  his  company.  We  are  proud 
to  Join  him  In  celebrating  a  half  century  of 
contribution  to  civic  and  economic  welfare 
in  this  community,"  Don  TUson,  works  man- 
ager, said  in  presenting  ttie  service  pin  to 
Cocheba. 

Cocheba  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Austria-Hungary  In  1902.  He  and  his  wife 
came  to  East  St.  Louis  in  1903. 

He  hils  seen  many  changes  take  place  at 
the  plant,  formerly  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co. 

Hired  in  1903  when  the  plant  first  began 
processing  bauxite  ore,  he  has  seen  the  plant 
grow  from  a  14-buildlng  company  to  a  unit 
that  now  lias  75  buildings,  23  miles  of  raU- 
road  tracks,  and  1,650  employees  producing 
61  different  products. 

Cocheba,  a  general-utility  man,  has  been 
in  the  plant's  calcination  department  since 
1913.  He  has  worked  in  the  powerhouse,  the 
electrolyte  department,  and  the  bricklaying 
department. 

His  tentative  plans  are  to  retire  this  fall. 
Alcoa  employees,  however,  wUl  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Cocheba  remains  on.  the  Job  at  least 
for  a  few  more  year*. 


The  SL  Loais  ElectioB  as  Viewed  by  a 
Repablkaa  Newspaper 


EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxxMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speak«r.  my  home 
community  of  Bast  St.  Lmiis  was  one 
of  the  earliest  homes  of  the  great  Alu- 
minum Company  of  America.  Far  years 
the  aluminum-ore  plant  at  East  St. 
Louis  was  the  major  operataon  in  that 
industry  in  the  United  SUtes.  Thwre  is 
much  history  in  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry since  those  ptoncerinc  daya.      _^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RARRATT  OUARA 

or  nuMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ItEPRESENTATIVJCS 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Tribime — RcpubUcan — of 
April  9,  1953,  commenting  on  last  wedCs 
mayoralty  election  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.: 
8r.  Lovns 
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eandldate,  BsjrmoxMl  Et.  Tucker,  an  engln««r- 
Ing  pToteaaar  who  made  a  great  reputation 
as  the  bead  of  the  city's  campaign  against 
smoke.  He  polled  63.6  percent  of  the  vote 
compared  with  the  62  percent  majority  given 
Adlal  Stevenson  in  the  presidential  election 
last  November. 

This  election  might  be  dismissed  as  one 
tnmlng  on  local  issues  and  personalities,  ex- 
cept that  both  national  parties  tried  to  give 
It  national  algnlflcance.  The  Democrats 
hroiight  their  national  chalrnum,  Stephen  A. 
Mitchell,  to  si>eak  for  Mr.  Tucker,  and  the 
Republicans  Imported  Harold  Stassen,  Mu- 
tual Security  Administrator,  to  promote  their 
candidate,  Carl  O.  Stlfel. 

It  seems  plain  from  the  returns  that  If  the 
policies  and  performance  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
outcome,  the  voters  of  St.  Louis  have  not 
been  favorably  impressed. 


Uaif orni  Code  of  Procedure  for  Coadactiiif 
Senate  InvestigatioB* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooM 

IN  TBS  8ENATB  OF  THE  UWIl'BD  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  13. 19S3 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcosd  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  me  on  Saturday 
night  at  Bloomington,  Ind..  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Indiana  Law  Journal  Board  and 
its  guests,  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
adoption  of  a  uniform  code  of  procedvire 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
conducting  of  Senate  investigations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

CoaazcTiNa  Pkoczsuxal  Misruli  ut  thi 

Snf  ATI  or  THS  UMrrzo  Stars 

(Speech  by  Senator  Watms  Moass  at  Indiana 

Law  Journal  Banquet.  April  11.  1063) 

What  has  happened  to  the  American  bar? 
liBdlea  and  gentlemen,  that  la  moro  than  a 
rhetorical  question. 

In  generations  past  lawjrers  have  been  In 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  guaranties  of 
the  rlghu  of  free  speech,  free  Inquiry,  and 
the  other  baato  principles  which  ars  the 
strength  and  hallmark  of  demooraoy. 

That  position  in  the  ranks  of  guardians  of 
demooratlo  prluolplas  Is  the  natural  result  of 
the  special  training  and  sxpsrlenot  of  tht 
lawysr. 

Nszt  to  the  scientist,  the  lawyer's  experU 
•noe  teaches  ths  neotsalty  of  permitting— no, 
Insuring — the  presenUtlon  of  conflicting 
contentions  and  evidence  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  truth,  or  that  approximation  of 
the  truth  with  which  human  beings  must 
content  themselves. 

Our  svsryday  experlenee  in  the  courts,  be- 
fore administrative  tribunals — and  perhaps 
even  more  with  our  clients — proves  anew  the 
falHbUlty  of  the  ex  parte  presentation  of  evi- 
dence. What  Is  true  of  attempts  to  winnow 
out  facts  is  as  true  of  our  eilorts  to  chooss 
among  competing  ideas. 

Z>emooracy  is.  at  the  minimum,  both  a 
means  and  an  end.  It  is  both  a  set  of 
values— which  we  strive  to  reaUas.  and  a  code 
With  which  we  attempt  to  achieve  our  pur- 
poses, laoh  is  of  equal  importance.  We 
cannot  aohlevo  frosdom  ot  thought  by  rt> 
■trictlng  iniormauon  to  "uO*"  souroes.  We 
•anaot  insure  freedom  of  apeeota  by  stifling 
the  advooates  ot  authorltarlanlMBU 


Hie  lawyer  has  no  monop<My  on  realising 
the  sanctity  of  procedural  safeguards.  EUs 
special  training,  however,  renders  him  more 
sensitive  to  the  inseparability  of  procedural 
guaranties  and  substantive  rights.  That 
special  experience  and  awareness  Is  nnfor- 
tunately  not  always  shared  by  the  pobUo — 
particularly  in  times  of  hysteria  such  as  we 
are  in  today — and  Imposes  an  obligation 
upon  members  of  the  bar  to  take  the  lead 
In  meeting  the  latest  and  most  serioiis  in- 
fringement— that's  a  good  Eisenhower  and 
Stassen  word — upon  the  procedural  guaran- 
tees of  Individual  freedom.  The  attack — 
which  has  been  rumbling  and  gathering 
steam  for  years — is  now  catapulting  ahead 
at  express  train  speed  In  many  committee 
investigations  of  the  Congress  and  State  leg- 
islatures. 

I  suggest  that  the  bar  has  better  uses  for 
Its  time  and  talents  than  promoting  such 
dubious  plans  as  the  Brlcker  resolution  to 
transform  the  State  Elepartment  into  a 
glorified  courier  service.  The  bar  wUl  be  bet- 
ter served  and  render  more  valuable  service 
If  it  will  undertake  campaigns  more  eon- 
sonant  with  its  best  traditions — the  battle 
for  the  protection  of  civil  liberties  and  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

The  great  guaranties  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  conscience  contained  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  not 
been,  and  should  not  be.  strictly  construed. 
WhUe  it  Is  true  that  most  of  the  procedural 
protections  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments are  limited  in  terms  to  criminal  cases, 
they  are  declarations  of  policy  which  demand 
observance  in  all  governmental  actions. 

Undetailed  accxisatlons  of  Infamous  con- 
«»uct,  examination  of  a  witness  without  con- 
frontation, the  total  absence  of  compulsory 
process  for  attempted  defense  are  as  abhor- 
rent to  democratic  principles  In  congres- 
sional hearings  as  in  trials  for  crimes. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  press,  the  bar, 
religious  groups,  and  other  organizations  of 
unquestionable  integrity  to  draw  analogies 
between  star  chamber  proceedings  and  some 
congreeslonal  hearings. 

Many  such  accusations  are  unwarranted — 
all  too  many  are  accurate.  The  lack  of  uni- 
form rules  of  committee  hearing  procedxire 
merely  invHes  the  abuse  of  individuals  and 
the  infringement  of  basic  guaranties  of  a 
democratic  society.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
dwell  upon  any  particular  InsUnee. 

It  is  folly  to  permit  the  Congress  or  Its 
committees  to  fall  into  such  disrepute.  The 
sols  result  will  be  to  cause  and  Intensify  dis- 
illusionment and  cynicism  about  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government. 

The  Congress  must  command  and  dsservs 
the  highest  regard  of  the  cltlaenry  for  probity 
and  faimssa.  It  should  stand  as  the  symbol 
and  example  of  JusUoe  and  fair  play. 

Morsovsr,  abusivs  procedure  by  ooagi«s- 
slonal  committees  cannot  help  but  engendsr 
fear  and  compel  ■tsrils  conformity.  This 
involves  an  Inoalculabls  loss  of  free  expres- 
sion and  the  wholesome  and  open  competi- 
Uon  of  Ideas  which  is  ttas  strength  of 
demooraoy. 

We  cannot  tolerate,  or  permit  ths  possi- 
bility of,  oommlttss  procedures  which  crs- 
ate  rear  and  rspreas  open,  frank  and  com- 
plete discussion.  I  know  that  most  of  you 
have  read  It,  but  let  me  recommend  for  fre- 
quent rereading  ths  speech  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans  and  greatest  jurists. 
Learned  Hand,  delivered  on  October  34, 1M2. 
In  Albany,  N.  T. 
He  tald.  in  part: 

"Our  Nation  is  embarked  upon  a  vsnturs. 
as  yst  improved:  wt  have  set  our  hopes  upon 
a  community  in  which  men  shall  be  given 
unchecked  control  of  their  own  livss.  That 
community  U  in  psrU;  It  U  invaded  from 
within.  It  Is  threatened  from  without;  It 
faces  a  teat  which  It  may  fall  to  pass.  Ttas 
eholos  Is  ours  whsthsr,  U  we  hear  ths  plpss 
of  Pan,  we  shall  stampede  lUn  a  (rlghtsasd 
flock,  forgsttiag  all  those  profMsloas  on 
wbiob  wt  havt  cialaMl  (e  i«t  our  poUty. 


"Ooa  knows,  there  Is  risk  In  refusing  to 
act  till  the  facts  are  all  in;  but  Is  there  not 
greater  risk  In  abandoning  the  conditions  of 
all  rational  inquiry?  •  •  •  I  believe  that 
that  community  Is  already  in  process  of  dis- 
solution where  each  man  be^^ns  to  eye  his 
neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy,  where  non- 
conformity with  the  accepted  creed,  poUtical 
as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of  disaffec- 
tion; where  denunciation,  without  specifica- 
tion or  backing,  takes  the  place  of  evidence; 
where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dissent; 
where  faith  in  the  eventual  supremacy  of 
reason  has  become  so  timid  that  we  dare 
not  enter  oxxr  convictions  in  the  open  lists,  to 
win  or  lose.  Such  fears  as  these  are  a  sol- 
vent which  can  eat  out  the  cement  that 
binds  the  stones  together;  they  may  in  the 
end  subject  \u  to  a  despotism  as  evil  as  any 
that  we  dread;  and  they  can  be  allayed  only 
Insofar  as  we  refuse  to  proceed  on  siupiclon. 
and  trust  one  another  until  we  have  tangible 
ground  for  misgiving.  The  mutual  confi- 
dence on  which  all  tl»e  depends  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  an  open  mind  and  a  brave 
reliance  upon  free  discussion." 

The  Congress  has  tolerated  the  oood\Kt  of 
some  committees  which  permits  the  most 
serious  charges  against  individuals  without 
providing  safeguards  against  unsubstan- 
tiated or  highly  queetlonable  aocuaatlons 
or  timely  and  adequate  opportunity  for 
defense. 

axoHTs  or  tNMvrouats  abx  pob  ths  rsoTacmw 

or    80C1BTT 

In  otir  system  of  government,  it  Is  s  basic 
assumption  that  rules  of  law  of  general  ap- 
plicability are  for  the  protection  of  basic 
rights  of  person  end  property.  In  a  given 
case  the  effect  of  the  rule  may  be  dlstasteftil 
or  unpopular.  But  we  cannot  overtook  that 
It  is  the  rtghts  of  all  members  of  society 
which  ova  BUI  of  Rights  and  other  protec- 
tions to  speech  and  assembly  and  conscience 
are  designed  to  preserve.  Any  encroachment 
upon  basic  guaranties  to  satisfy  the  heat  of 
the  moment  or  to  reach  the  abuses  of  a  few 
individuals  impertls  the  rights  of  many. 
Nettr  V.  Minneaotm  is  an  excellent  case  In 
point.  Tou  will  recall  that  in  this  case  a 
Bflnneeota  statute  empowering  the  State  at- 
torney general  to  secure  an  injunction 
against  the  continued  publication  of  "a  ma- 
licious, scandalous,  and  defamatory  news- 
paper, magaslne,  or  other  periodical"  was 
challenged  as  repugnant  to  the  guaranties 
of  a  free  prees  of  ths  14th  amendment. 
Such  an  Injunction  had  been  obtained  m  ths 
State  court  because  of  antl-Semlttc  material. 

Certainly,  antlsemltic  literature  is  repug- 
nant to  thoss  who  adhere  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. But,  the  court  correctly  decided  that 
State  suppression  of  anti-Semitic  atatsments 
violated  an  even  mors  basic  right— that  of 
free  speech. 
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waossanr  roa  sbmsti  orvaanoanoMa 

Since  the  early  dayi  of  ths  ItepubUe.  It  has 
been  rsoognlssd  that  the  Congress  has  tho 
right  and  must  sxsroise  the  power  to  In- 
form Itself  of  needs  for  legislation,  ths  man- 
ner in  which  laws  ars  administered,  the  in- 
adequacy and  excessec  of  existing  legisla- 
tion and  kindred  matters.  Only  by  Invsstl- 
gatlon  and  hearing  can  Congress  discharge 
Its  Isglslatlve  function  and  fulfill  Its  rols  of 
acting  as  a  check  upon  and  balance  to  the 
other  major  branches  of  government. 

On  Friday,  January  30.  the  Senate  con- 
sidered varloiu  resolutions  spproprlating 
funds  for  Senate  oommlttees. 

I  mads  clear  my  belief  that  one  of  ths 
great  and  historic  powers  of  the  Congrssa, 
and  ths  Senate  ss  a  part  of  ths  Oongresi, 
is  ths  power  to  lavsstlgate. 

In  a  coUoquy  with  ths  Senator  from  la- 
diana,  Mr.  Jmitai.  I  stetsd : 

"Ur.  Moaaa.  Doss  the  flsaator  agrsa  with 
ms  that  in  spite  of  ths  fast  that  there  is 
much  criticism  today  about  ths  investigatory 
aoUvitlss  of  ths  Congress,  it  nsvsrthslssa 
MppsBs  to  b«  on*  of  ttas  gr«at  fuooUooa  of 


the  Congress  in  protecting  the  country  from 
fraud,  corruption,  subversive  activities,  and 
wrongdoing  against  the  public  interest? 

"Ur.  jKMNxa.  That  is  correct. 

"Ifr.  MoBsx.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  investigative  power  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  being  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  a  free  people  against  oppression  and 
wrongdoing.     Is  not  that  correct? 

"Ur.  JsNWB.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Moasz.  Does  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana agree  with  me  that  there  are  those  who 
are  apparently  in  oppoeltion  to  the  granting 
of  the  funds  which  the  committee  is  asking 
for  because  they  claim  they  do  not  like  the 
methods  or  the  techniques  of  the  Investiga-* 
tions  of  this  and  some  other  commltteee  of 
the  Congrees? 

"Mr.  JsMMXB.  I  presume  that  is  correct. 

"Mr.  Moasz.  But  is  not  the  answer  to  that 
not  only  a  refusal  to  deny  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  conducting  fair  Investigations,  but 
also  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  in  keeping  faith  with  their 
duties,  to  see  to  it  thst  congressional  investi- 
gations are  fair.  If  It  Is  alleged  and  proved 
and  shown  that  they  are  not  fair? 

"Mr.  JsMNxa.  That  Is  correct." 

On  that  occasion  I  supported  an  appropri- 
ation of  1160,000  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security — for  Investigations.  That 
is  the  p\irpoee  of  that  committee  to  investi- 
gate— as  the  representative  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  ^ould 
Indirectly  scuttle  that  committee — or  any 
other  committee  which  has  Investigatory 
power  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  or  over- 
seeing the  operations  of  Government  agen- 
cies which  administer  laws  within  the  jtirls- 
dlctlon  assigned  It  by  the  Legislative  Beor- 
ganization  Act. 

The  function  of  superintending  the  execu- 
tive departmente  has  always  been  recog- 
nized. And  one  of  the  major  contributions 
of  the  former  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  young 
Bob  La  PoUette.  was  the  formulation  in  the 
Reorganisation  Act  of  that  responsibility  to 
act  as  a  watchdog  of  ths  sxscutlve  depart- 
mente fmd  agencies. 

Of  equal  importance  Is  tbs  obligation  of 
the  Senate  to  Insure  that  there  is  adequate 
legialatlon  and  administrative  power  to  deal 
with  subveraive  actlvltlee.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  this  in  a  time  of  crisis  such  as  the 
one  the  United  Statee  Is  now  In  and  wUl 
contlnus  In  for  years  to  come? 

As  a  matter  of  principle  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  scuttling  of  thoss  powers  by 
Indirection.  The  Senate  should  not  glvs 
that  power  and  then  eeek  to  tie  the  hands 
of  Its  commlttsss  by  withholding  funds  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  that  stetutorlly  Impossd 
rssponslbUlty. 

l^w  have  been  pressure  groups  sseking 
to  forsstell  Investigations  by  Ssnate  com- 
mlttsss. They  have  sought  to  scoompllsh 
this  not  by  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  power 
to  investigate.  They  havs  sought  to  havs 
this  done  thdlrectly— by  starving  out  the 
commlttsss    by  withholding  sufllelent  funds. 

The  answer  to  the  fears  of  thoee  who 
opposs  investigations  by  Congress — and  thsss 
fears  are  often  sincere  and  have  an  unfor- 
tunately valid  basis  In  experience — is  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  committee  proosdurs 
which  Insures  frse  play  and  fair  trial. 

Tee;  fair  trial.  We  cannot  blink  at  ths 
'  fact  that  a  not  unusual  byproduct  of  la- 
vesUgatlons  Is  ths  attempt  to  ascsrtaln  ths 
guilt — and,  I  would  hops,  the  Innocence— 
of  Individuals  charged  with  ths  most  hslnous 
offsnsss.  Ths  accusations  which  are  soms- 
Umss  mads  In  the  courss  of  thsss  investl- 
gaUons  ars  for  crlmss  mors  ssrious  than 
almost  any  covsrsd  In  ths  Criminal  Code. 
Thsss  acousstlons  are  of  disloyalty,  subver- 
Hon,  and  Communist  msmbership  and  ac- 
tivity. Often  thsss  ars  not  crlmss  defined 
by  ths  cods,  but  thsy  stand  today  among 
ths  most  ssrious  offsnsM  against  ths  Nation 
that  can  bs  otaargsd. 


And  when  they  are  charged  there  should 
be  adequate  assurance  by  law  for  defense. 
If  defense  can  be  made. 

The  views  which  I  present  today  are  not 
new  ones  for  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  December  28,  1948.  I  made  a  speech  in 
ClnclnnaU  In  which  I  described  the  appro- 
priate functions  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  the  necessary  safeguards  in  con- 
ducting them. 

I  stated: 

"While  I  firmly  believe  that  Congress 
should  investigate  these  and  other  matters 
and  ferret  out  thoee  working  to  destroy  the 
American  Government,  I  deplore  the  proce- 
dures being  used. 

"As  a  lawyer,  my  confidence  In  the  Ameri- 
can Judicial  system  is  so  complete  that  I 
know  we  can  find  whatever  facts  exist  with- 
out Ignoring  the  safeguards  of  the  American 
Judicial  process  which  should  be  available  to 
any  accused  person,  the  Innocent  as  well  as 
the  guUty.  Of  course,  legislative  inquiries 
cannot  be  conducted  in  all  respecte  as  Judi- 
cial trials,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  con- 
gressional investigations  and  hearings  can- 
not be  conducted  with  decorum  and  in  com- 
plete compliance  with  those  basic  and  funda- 
mental protections  of  the  American  Judicial 
process  prevailing  in  the  courts. 

"The  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  investigations  should  not 
be  curtailed,  because  the  investigative  power 
of  the  Congress  Is  one  of  our  most  effective 
checks  against  governmental  abuses  and  one 
of  our  moet  valuable  aids  In  finding  the 
factual  basis  for  needed  legislation.  It  is 
only  the  procedures  of  congressional  inves- 
tigations that  need  to  be  subjected  to  care- 
ful surveillance  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
the  individual  citizen  from  abusive  practices 
of  the  Congress  Itself. 

"Under  o\ir  system  of  checks  and  balances 
we  m\ut  always  be  alert  to  the  danger  that 
any  agency  of  Government,  including  the 
Congress  itself,  may,  through  the  men  in 
charge  of  ite  affairs,  at  any  given  time  sub- 
stitute caprice  and  arbitrary  discretion  for 
government  through   law." 

PAST  coNTBovxBsns  ovBB  nrvasnoATtONS 

In  the  lB30's  after  the  development  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandals,  there  developed  a 
now  historical  debate  over  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  investigate. 

At  that  tlme.^it  was  the  liberals  who  cham- 
pioned unlimited  Investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  conservatives  who  counseled 
caution  and  restraint. 

Professor  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Frankfurter 
wrote: 

"Profssslng,  of  courss,  that  wrongdoing, 
Improprlsty,  and  unwholesome  standards  in 
public  life  should  be  exposed,  critics,  who 
havs  nothing  to  say  for  ths  astounding  oor- 
ruptlon  and  corrupting  soil  which  havs  bssn 
brought  to  light,  sssk  to  divert  attention 
and  shackle  the  fut\u«  by  suggesting  re- 
strictions In  ths  procsdurs  of  futurs  oon- 
grssslonal  Invsstlgatlons."  (Nsw  Rspublic, 
May  ai,  1924.) 

The  conservatives  loudly  and  vociferously 
urged  strict  limitations  upon  the  scope, 
powers,  and  procedures  of  congressional 
commlttsss. 

We  all  know  of  the  reversal  of  positions 
occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  House 
Un-Amsrican  Activities  Committee.  Reac- 
tionaries and  oonservatlvee  hailed  that  com- 
mittee as  the  protector  of  the  Republic  and 
liberals  objected  to  Ite  wholeaale  condemna- 
tions and  overactive  thyroid. 

I  submit  that  many  of  thsss  vlsws  wsrs 
In  part  prompted  by  consldsratlons  othsr 
than  a  sobsr  reasoned  view  of  ths  propsr 
rols,  sxtsnt  and  method  of  congressional  in- 
▼ssttgatlons.  A  good  dsal  of  ths  comment 
and  advocacy  was  prompted  by  political  In- 
terests—and  dapended  upon  whose  political 
fortuDsa  wsrs  btlng  sdyanosd  or  bludgeoned 
by  tbs  particular  oommlttse  Inquiry. 

ThU  is  not  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
eriUoiua  ovtr  tbt  past  to  y«an  baa  not  beta 


solidly  based.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
guided  in  drawing  the  resolution  which  I 
introduced  on  February  20  of  this  year  by 
the  description  of  abuses  and  suggested 
remedies  put  forward  by  many  such  critics. 
But,  I  submit  that  there  are  two  basic 
principles  which  should  guide  the  Senate  in 
dealing  with  committee  investigations  and 
hearings : 

1.  Recognition  of  the  prime  importance 
of  effective  investigation  in  aid  of  legislation; 

2.  Recognition  of  the  equally  important 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  protecting  the 
basic  righta  of  citizens  In  a  democracy. 

nrcaxAsxo  coioczttbs  xrrnazuct 

One  need  attend  very  few  controversial 
hearings  to  realize  the  delay  and  confusion 
caused  by  the  lack  of  formal  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. The  wrangles — over  appearance  of 
coimsel.  the  admlsslblUty  of  evidence,  the 
right  of  a  witness  to  read  a  statement — are 
often  protracted  and  seriously  impair  the 
dignity  of  conunlttee  procedure. 

WhUe  some  few  committees  have  adopted 
rules  in  the  past,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
published  rules  for  the  guidance  of  commit- 
tees or  witnesses  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution.  Since  then,  and  I  make 
no  claim  of  cause  and  effect,  one  Senate 
committee  has  adopted  limited  rules  of  in- 
ternal regulation,  and  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  promul- 
gated rules  which  paraUel  those  I  proposed. 

A  set  of  rules  applicable  to  aU  tjrpes  of 
Senate  committees  would  advise  witneaees 
of  their  righte  and  guide  chairmen  and 
members  in  the  conduct  of  hearings.  Dif- 
fering rules  would  lead  only  to  confusion. 
The  resolution  does  provide  for  supple- 
mentary rules  to  meet  Individual  committee 
needs. 

The  Investigatory  power  of  commltteee  la 
derived  from  the  power  of  each  House  and 
Is  therefore  properly  subject  to  the  control 
of  the   parent    body. 

PBINCIFLaS   XMBODIXD  IM   THIS   ftZSOLUTlON     * 

The  major  reforms  I  propoeed  in  Senate 
Beeolution  88  are  not  novel.  They  stem 
from  the  principal  constitutional  guaran- 
ties, which  I  have  sought  to  adapt  to  the 
special  needs  of  Senate  Investigations.  Sen- 
ate committees  cannot  conform  to  the  same 
strict  rulee  impoeed  upon  the  oourte.  But 
any  departure  from  court  procedure,  which 
has  grown  up  over  centuries  in  responss  to 
the  proven  needs  of  democratic  society,  must 
bs  absolutely  necessary  and  strictly  llm- 
Itsd. 

I  outllnsd  thsse  principles  In  a  spssch 
bsfors  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  In  Dscember   1048.     They  are: 

1.  Before  hearings  are  commenced,  the 
subjsct  of  ths  Invsstlgatlon  should  bs  clear- 
ly stetsd,  and  ths  svldsncs  sllcltsd  should 
bs  rslsvant. 

9.  Wltneeses  should  have  the  right  to 
counsel,  who  would  bs  allowed  to  adviss  bis 
disnt  whtls  testifying. 

8.  Ths  right  to  supplsmsnt  tsstlmony  by 
oral  or  written  stetemsnte,  conflnsd  to  rsls- 
vant mattsrs,  should  bs  accorded  wltnessss. 

4.  Accurate  stenographic  rsoords  of  tsstl- 
mony should  bs  kept  of  all  testimony, 
whether  given  In  public  or  executive  sssslon, 
and  Inspection  allowsd  by  ths  witnsss  or  his 
counsel.  Copies  of  the  transcript  of  public 
seesions  should  be  furnished  if  requested, 
and  in  the  cass  of  executive  isssloni.  it 
should  bs  mads  avallabls  It  latsr  rsferrsd  to 
in   public  sssslons. 

ft.  Psrsons  msntlonsd  or  spsolflcally  Idsn- 
tiflsd  In  a  public  hsarlng  should  bs  afforded 
certain  privileges  bsfors  the  oommlttse  or 
any  msmbsr  or  smployee  oommente  ad- 
vsrssly.  Among  thsss  prlvllsges  should  bs 
ths  right  to  fils  a  sworn  stetsmsnt,  to  bs 
made  a  part  of  the  record;  ths  right  to  ap- 
pear and  tssufy;  ths  right  to  Umltad  crosi- 
Mtamlaation  of  witnsssss  whoss  tsstlmony 
has  adversely  affsetsd  him;  and  ths  right  to 
call,  la  tb4  diaortUoa  of  a  OMjorttj  of  the 
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«(Mnraitt«e,  «  w— on^hto  number  «f  wltoMsw 
tn  hU  own  b«halX. 

0.  No  ooramlttM  report  should  b«  tuaued 
except  on  edequete  notice  and  wtth  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  Theee 
ere  the  baalo  reXocme  embodied  In  tble  reao- 
lutlon. 

MAjoerrr  action  RcqiTnuai  to  scrsovui  mAi* 

ItiO  AND   STATE  SUBJECT  TO   XNQtnsT 

Subsection  1  of  the  bill,  which  applies  to 
a!l  types  of  Senate  hearings,  prescribes  that 
a  committee  must  have  an  actual  quorum 
present  when  it  schedules  a  hearing  and  that 
the  subject  of  Inquiry  be  declared  clearly 
and  concisely.  Under  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion, the  stated  subject  of  the  hearing  could 
tie 'Changed  only  by  sUnllar  action. 

At  present  the  scope  of  committee  !&• 
qulrles  has  no  practical  limitation. 

I  believe  that  a  vast  ImfH-ovement  would 
be  nuule  by  requiring  a  committee  to  declare 
exactly  what  it  is  investigating.  Even  allow- 
ing for  the  generalities  in  which  some  may 
Indulge,  imagine  the  impact  upon  current 
Inquiries  in  the  field  of  education.  One  has 
been  variously  described  by  a  conunlttee 
member  as  a  probe  for  Conununists  or 
Communist  thinkers  or  for  groufw  or  influ- 
ences. 

Certatnly  the  public  woxild  be  better  ad- 
Tlsed  if  the  confimlttee  makes  known  pre- 
cisely wtiat  it  is  doing.  And  the  conunlttee 
would  do  a  better  Job  if  it  formiUates  for  its 
own  edification  a  description  of  what  it  is 
undertaking. 

I  recognlae  the  desirability  of  flexible  In- 
quiries. But  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
ask  that  before  a  hearing  a  committee  think 
enough  about  the  matter  to  define  the  sub- 
ject of  its  inquiry  and  to  so  limit  the  inves- 
tigation until  it  takes  formal  action  to  ex- 
pand the  subject  as  the  necessity  arises. 

BEAHTMG    FKOCEmTHK 

Bearings  would  be  limited  to  the  subject 
•matter  decided  upon  by  the  committee.  Wit- 
nesses are  to  have  the  right  to  representation 
by  counsel  who  have  rights  similar  to  those 
of  an  attorney  in  ccrurt. 

Only  evidence  which  is  reliable  and  of 
probative  value  would  be  received  and  con- 
sidered. We  cannot  impose  the  strict  rules 
of  evidence  used  in  the  courts,  but  they 
should  be  the  guide.  Rules  of  evidence  have 
evolved  over  Uie  years  to  insure  that  only 
evMence  of  probative  value  la  considered. 
The  historic  ban  on  hearsay  serves  a  defl- 
Blte  purpose.  It  insures  that  the  witness 
testifying  observed  the  occurrences  which 
he  describes.  It  insxu-es  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  observer's  recollection  and  veracity. 
Lacking  siKh  safeguards  committees  and 
the  public  can  be  misled  and  reputations 
■mashed  with  no  opportunity  for  rectiflca- 
\  tkm.  The  normal  exceptions  to  the  hear- 
'  say  rule — such  as  those  for  experts — would 
temeln. 

Thla  njle  would  also  protect  the  usual 
privileges  for  confidential  communications 
between  attorney  and  client,  husband  and 
wife,  priest  and  penitent.  These  privileges 
are  of  value  proven  over  oent\iries,  but  it 
is  not  3ret  settled  that  they  obtain  In  eon- 
greaslonai  inquiries. 

Witneeses  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  complete  answers  and  mi^e  statements, 
which  has  sometimes  been  denied  them  by 
banging  gavels. 

aicaxs   or   persons   aovxbselt   utscttd   bt 

TESTIMONY 

Earlier  proposals  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide individuals  who  are  the  subject  of 
derogatory  evidence  with  an  opportunity  for 
rebuttal.  Many  such  proposals,  such  as  that 
In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  in  the 
81et  Congress,  were  properly  criticized  for 
laying  down  brittle  rviles  which  could  be 
■  abused  and  delay  hearings.  A  further  ob- 
jection was  the  Inexactness  of  the  luiture 
of  the  testimony  which  would  confer  the 
right  ot  rebuttaL. 
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The  reeolvtton  etatee,  enplleltly  m  X  ttdnk 
oan  be  done,  an  appropriate  teet. 

Any  testimony  which  would  be  libel  or 
Blander  if  not  given  in  a  oongreealonal  bear- 
ing confers  the  right  to  rebuttal  IX  made 
at  a  public  hearing.  Both  libel  and  alan- 
der  are  specified  as  the  evidence  la  usually 
oral  but  is  normally  printed.  In  addition 
charges  which  the  committee  determlnee 
would  subject  a  person  or  organization  to 
serious  hardship,  embarrassment,  shame  or 
financial  loes  give  the  right  to  teetlXy  in 
rebuttal. 

If  possible  those  subject  to  such  attacks 
would  be  given  advance  notice.  In  any  event 
they  would  have  the  right  to  croaa-e.Namine 
the  adverse  wttneeB  and  to  call,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  committee,  wltnesees  in 
their  behalf.  As  in  private  litigation,  wit- 
neea  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  party  calling 
the  witness  unless  the  committee  were  to 
decide  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
the  committee  bear  the  expense. 

RIGHTS  IN  Exxcrmvx  sxssiow 

Witnesses  would  have  the  right  to  be  ac- 
companied by  counsel  and  before  any  pub- 
lication of  or  comment  upon  adverse  testi- 
mony given  in  executive  session  a  person 
damaged  thereby  wotild  have  the  same  rights 
as  in  a  public  hearing. 

This  would  be  so  only  where  the  commit- 
tee decides  secrecy  is  no  longer  necessary 
and  the  person  affected  merely  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  rebut  accusations 
before  they  are  aired  in  the  press  and  radio. 

CONCLUSION 

Radical  as  the  proposal  may  seem,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  high  time  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  became  a  living  force  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  of  the  Congress. 


AdBiBtioB  of  Walter  Giet«kiiif  lato  the 
UaitMl  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIXD  STAISS 
Monday.  AprU  15.  1955 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  a  very 
fine  organization  of  veterans  of  World 
War  n  which  has  been  very  eCTective  in 
fighting  communism,  has  recently  issued 
a  press  release  of  a  statement  made  by  its 
national  chairman.  Mr.  Curtis  Cam- 
paigne.  Jr..  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Walter  Oieseking.  the  German  pianist 
whose  admission  into  the  United  States 
has  been  the  occasion  for  some  public 
discussion  recently.  Mr.  Csonpaigne's 
statement  points  out.  in  relation  to  the 
Gieseking  case,  one  of  the  many  c<»itra- 
dictions  in  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act  of  1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Curtis  Campalgne,  Jr.,  national  chairman 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC), 
today  Issued  the  following  statement: 

"Admission  of  the  pro-Nazi  pianist,  Walter 
Gieseking,  into  the  United  States  this  month 
for  a  concert  totir  demonstrates  the  unfair 
and  inconsistent  provisions  oX  the  McCarraa 
Immigration  Act. 


"Former  Kaali  and  pro-Vaila.  suoh  aa  Wai* 
ter  Oleaeklng.  who  hae  never  publicly  die* 
avowed  suptK»rt  and  sympathy  for  the  Bltler 
gang,  are  freely  admitted  under  the  Uo- 
Carran  Act.  Tet  victims  of  Nasi  perseou- 
tlona  run  Into  serious  difficulties.  Bitter 
anti-Communists  must  wait  S  years  after 
renouncing  communism  (which  they  may 
have  been  sympathetic  toward  when  Rltler 
was  in  power)  and  must  show  that  they  bave 
'actively  opposed  the  doctrine,  program, 
principles,  and  Itteology*  of  the  Communist 
Party  before  they  oan  be  considered  eligible 
to  enter  the  United  Stttee.  What  e  way  to 
draw  the  line. 

,  "One  set  of  aliens,  who  are  former  enemiea 
of  democracy  and  the  United  Statee.  never 
need  recent.  Another  set  of  aliens  muel. 
prove  they  are  lily-white,  with  no  pink  tint, 
for  5  years.  And  victims  of  Nazi  oppreaslon 
with  no  special  skills  needed  in  this  corwtry 
go  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

"This  situation  illustrates  only  one  of  the 
marked  absurdities  of  the  licCarran  Immi- 
gration Act  which  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  has  urged  the  Congress  to  modify 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"AVC  does  not  seek  to  have  Oleeeklng 
excluded  from  the  country.  We  do  not  fear 
that  his  presence,  or  his  piano  playing,  will 
threaten  our  national  security,  corrupt  our 
morals,  or  send  otir  young  goose -stepping 
down  the  aisles.  But  we  view  with  great 
alarm  the  operation  of  a  law  which  easily 
admits  former  enemies  whose  whole  ideology 
Is  repugnant  to  American  institutions  and 
Ideals,  at  the  same  time  that  it  excludes  the 
victims  and  opponents  of  their  regime. 

"AVC  was  formed  during  World  War  11 
by  service  men  and  women  who  opposed  the 
|}ractices  and  theories  of  the  Nazis  and  Fas- 
cists. We  have  shown  our  firm  opposition 
to  communism  by  barring  Communists  from 
membership  in  AVC. 

"We  think  that  the  Immigration  law  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  should  represent  the  best  of  our 
heritage  and  traditions.  Therefore  we  seA 
to  have  the  McCarran  Act  modified  to  elim- 
inate the  harsh  provisions  and  to  be  brought 
into  line  with  our  highest  principles  of  wel- 
coming freedom -loving  people  to  our  shores. 

"As  AVC  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the 
congressional  debatee  on  the  McCarran  im- 
migration bill,  the  only  totalltarlans  ex- 
cluded, by  the  technical  language,  are  Coid- 
munists.  Nazis  and  Fascists  dont  meet  tiie 
requirements.  The  law  excludes  aliens  who 
'advocate  the  establishment  in  the  United 
Statee  of  a  toUlltarian  dicUtorahlp.'  I  dont 
think  this  legalistic  phraseology  convinoee 
the  man  in  the  street  that  Hitler  and  his 
followers  were  not  totalltarlans,  yet  thati 
the  way  the  law  reada 

"Incidentally.  If  Hitler  were  alive  today,  he 
could  be  admitted  to  the  United  Statee  under 
the  McCarran  Act,  but  Archbishop  Stepinao 
could  not  be." 
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TW  Bricker  AmKoAmeaA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANGS  GREEN 

or  aMooz  island 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1955 

VtT.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "The  Bricker  Amendment." 
written  by  George  W.  Potter,  an  edi- 
torial writer  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin.  This  Is  an  ex- 
cellent explanation  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Bricker  amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb. 
a«  follows: 

Tri  BaiCKit  AmNDicsirr— LMcrranoNs  cm 
SumneACT  CLaosa  or  TacATntaxura 
PowM   Baen    or    fUsoLcnoN 


(By  George  W.  Potter) 

On  January  7  Senator  BaicRze  introduced 
for  the  eeoond  time  the  so-called  Bricker 
amendment,  which  has  the  support  of  84 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  subject  matter  and  background  of 
the  amendment  are  somewhat  complex,  a 
review  and  an  ezpoeitlon  of  It  may  help  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  news. 

Article  VI.  paragraph  2.  ot  the  United 
States  Constitution  reads: 

"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  Statee  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  lie  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  is  the  supremacy  clause  which  the 
Bricker  amendment  would  limit.  It  places 
acts  of  Congress  and  treaties  on  a  parity, 
having  primacy  over  State  constitutions  and 
laws.  Its  immediate  purpose  when  drawn 
was  to  assiu-e  that  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  treaty  in  regard  to  previous  British 
creditors  of  the  Colonists  and  in  relation 
to  land  settlements  would  be  honored  above 
penalizing  State  legislation. 

It  shoxild  be  pointed  out  that,  as  a  matter 
at  internal  law,  a  later  act  of  Congress  will 
override  a  treaty  and  a  later  treaty  will  over- 
ride an  act  of  Congress  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  "the  last  expression  of  the 
sovereign  wUl  must  prevail." 


OPPOMUITS  cna  caan  to  supfost  thxib 
vnws 

To  carry  out  or  implement  a  treaty,  Con- 
grees  can  enact  legislation  under  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  clause  of  the  Constitution 
that  it  could  not  enact  without  a  treaty. 

This  brings  up  the  1930  Miaioun  v.  Holland 
case,  which  is  a  key  in  the  argument  of  pro- 
ponents of  the  Bricker  amendment  as  to  its 
neceeelty. 

In  1913  Congress  passed  a  law  to  protect 
migratory  game  birds.  Federal  courts  tn 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  held  this  statute  tm- 
oooatltutional  because  the  Constitution 
delegated  no  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  these  fowl.  To  remedy  this, 
the  United  SUtes  made  a  treaty  with  Britain 
In  1916  providing  for  reciprocal  legislation 
for  closed  shooting  seasons  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  1918  Congress  passed 
legislation  to  put  into  effect  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions. The  State  of  Missouri  enjoined  a 
Federal  game  warden,  one  Holland,  from 
enforcing  the  law.  In  a  decision  in  1920 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmee.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  treaty  power  prevailed  over 
the  State  and  that  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
enabled  Congrees  to  legislate  on  matters 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  would  be 
beyond  Its  power. 

Does  a  treaty  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  override  the  prohibitions  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  Constitution  itself? 

In  what  Is  considered  a  controlling  case, 
G«o/n>y  V.  Riggt.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  1800. 
said:  "The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  In  the 
Constitution,  is  in  terms  unlimited  except 
by  those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that 
instrument  against  the  action  at  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  its  departments,  and  those  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  Government  Itself 
and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not  be 
contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as  to  au- 
thorise what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or 
a  change  In  the  character  of  the  Government 
or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  ceesion 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter. 


without  Iti  eoDMnft.  •  •  •  But  with  theee 
exceptions  it  le  not  pereMved  that  there  U 
any  limit  to  the  queeUons  which  can  be 
adjusted  touching  any  matter  which  U  prop- 
erly  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
country." 

Supporters  of  the  Bricker  amendment  eay 
that  this  is  only  an  opinion;  opponente  cite 
It  as  the  consistent  will  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  the  years,  including  the  if  iMoiiri 
V.  Holland  decision  Itself. 

Why  has  the  agitaUon  for  the  Bricker 
amendment  so  suddenly  appearedf  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  up  to  1944, 
there  had  been  994  treaUes  (according  to 
the  SUte  Department)  and  to  this  day  no 
case  has  arisen  calling  for  a  decision  that  a 
treaty  was  contrary  to  the  ConsUtution. 

But  in  the  postwar  years,  with  the  growth 
of  international  senUment  in  the  United 
States,  with  o\u  Joining  the  United  Nations, 
with  our  membership  in  a  number  of  co- 
operative undertakings,  with  the  new 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs,  and  with  the  agiUtlon  for  Atlantic 
Union  and  world  government,  there  has 
grown  a  fear  In  certain  quarters  (particu- 
larly marked  among  the  old  isolationists) 
that  national  sovereignty  is  threatened  by 
so-called  treaty  law. 

PIOPONSNTS    FEAB    TRKEAT    TO    OONSTlTUTlONAL 
SIGHTS 

The  spate  of  U.  N.  covenants,  treaties,  and 
declarations  in  a  variety  of  matters,  social, 
civil  rights,  economic,  fiiuuiciai.  cultural, 
etc..  has  given  riee  to  the  fear  that  through 
treaty  law  out  institutions  will  be  under- 
mined. There  is  the  suspicion  that  through 
treaty  law  the  United  States  will  lose  by  the 
back  door  its  sovereignty  to  foreign  con- 
trol. There  is  the  assertion  that  wliat  Con- 
gress cannot  do  in  the  abridgment  of  civil 
rights  can  be  done  by  treaty  law. 

Proponents  of  the  Bricker  amendment 
point  to  specie  examples  to  underscore  the 
manner  in  which  treaty  law  has  been  creep- 
ing Into  the  Judicial  mind. 

1.  A  tower  court  in  California  held  In- 
valid a  State  law  that  no  alien  incapable  of 
United  States  citizenship  could  hold  land, 
on  the  ground  that  the  provision  tn  the 
U.  N.  Charter  against  racial  inequality  pre- 
vailed over  the  State  law  now  that  tbx 
United  States  was  a  member  of  the  U.  N. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California  rejected 
this  finding  on  the  proper  ground  that  the 
U.  N.  treaty  was  not  by  its  nature  self-exe- 
cuting. 

a.  The  outstanding  and  most  alarming  ex- 
ample is  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Statee  in  the  minority  opinimi  on 
the  President's  seizure  of  the  steel  mills. 
The  Chief  Justice  argued  that  In  adopting 
the  U.  N.  Charter  we  assumed  an  obligation 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggieasion. 
Consequently,  when  the  U,  N.  called  upon 
Its  member*  to  render  every  assistance  to 
repel  aggression  in  Korea  the  President  was 
thereupon  authorieed  to  take  every  action 
to  render  that  assistance. 

Prof.  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  In  an  article  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  summarises  the  fears  of  the 
amendment's  supporters: 

"That  In  the  United  States  we  already  en- 
Joy  constituttoruOly  guaranteed  freedoms 
substantially  greater  than  theee  (United 
Nations)  treaUes  undertake  to  provide,  and 
that  by  an  xinlntended  Inversion  of  effect, 
instead  of  Increasing  our  liberties,  they 
would  diminish  them  by  effecting  a  down- 
grading of  the  BiU  ot  Rights:  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  authorieed  to  implement  the 
treaties  by  oppressive  logteUtton  heretofore 
unoonstltuUonal;  and  that  perhaps  our  citi- 
zens would  be  subject  to  trterference  in  the 
United  States  by  representatives  of  Inter- 
national Ixxiles,  or  liable  to  stand  trial  here 
or  abroad  for  novel  oCeuMa  not  forMdden 
by  congress  or  the  State  lettsiatwre*,  before 
courts  in  which  oxir  tradlt*o«»l  fevoedwe  ts 
abandoned.    And,  It  U  eogCei**^  «'•*  * 


forelga  funetlonarlee  4o  not  oome  into  the 
United  Statee  to  enloroe  treaties,  might  not 
the  entire  balance  between  SUte  and  Nation 
be  altered  by  eome  treaty  provlaloa  under 
the  docuuie  of  MUtouri  v.  HoUandV 

Let  us  now  examine  the  four  provisions 
ot  the  amendment: 

1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which  deniea 
or  abridges  any  right  enumerated  In  this 
Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force  or 
effect. 

Senator  BaicKWi  says  that  thla  will  cloee 
up  what  he  calls  a  menacing  loophole  In 
the  supremacy  clause.  It  will  prevent  the 
impoeition  of  domestic  law  on  tlie  several 
SUtes  through  treaties  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  treaties,  could  not  be  impoeed.  It 
will  protect  our  basic  freedoms  against  the 
qualifled  versions  of  U.  N.  treaties. 

Opponente  say  that  this  Ls  punching  ene- 
mies in  the  dark  who  are  not  there.  It  is  an 
unnecessary  rephrasing  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  the  Constitution  does 
not  permit;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  declar- 
atory enactments  often  produce  unintended 
results.  It  is  inconceivable  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  would  ratify  a  treaty  that 
would  remotely  endanger  the  righU  in  the 
Constitution;  even  so.  a  subsequent  Federal 
law  could  nullify  such  a  treaty  provision. 

2.  No  treaty  shall  authorize  or  permit 
any  foreign  power  or  an  international  or- 
ganization to  supervise,  control,  or  adjudi- 
cate rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  within  the  United  States  enumerated 
in  this  Constitution  or  any  other  matter 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  universally  agreed,  with  Senator 
Brickee,  that  the  United  States  could  not 
Join  a  world  organization  or  the  Atlantic 
Union  without  a  constitutional  amendment. 
But  this  provision,  while  a  denial  of  such  an 
event,  shoots  off  in  other  directions.  Were 
it  in  effect,  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  United 
SUtes  could  have  Joined  the  U.  N.  The 
New  York  City  Bar  Association,  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  concludes  that  this  section 
would  forhtd  the  United  States  to  play  iu 
part  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
Agreement,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
the  International  Telecommunications  Or- 
ganiaations.  et  cetera.  It  could  interfere 
with  treaties  on  oonunerce,  civil  aviation, 
oemenhip  and  inheritance  of  land  abroad, 
et  cetera.  Far  more  serloiu  is  the  assertion 
that  it  would  not  jiermit  the  United  States 
to  participate  tn  an  International  atomic 
control  program,  which  haa  international  in- 
spection at  ite  heart.  The  New  York  City 
Bar  Aaeodatlon  says:  "It  would  tn  the  fu- 
tiu^  prevent  our  Joining  international  oourta 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful 
methods,  and  our  delegating  power  to  in- 
ternational command  for  the  most  effective 
conduct  of  ware." 

ntovmoNs  coulb  havs  axaxoTTS  uiuti   on 

T7NITXD  BTATSS 

3.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  In- 
ternational law  In  the  United  States  only 
through  enactment  of  appropriau  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congrees. 

What  this  would  do.  in  effect,  would  be  to 
Include  the  Houae  In  the  treatymaktng 
process,  an  eventuality  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  considered  and  rejected. 
The  165-year  experience  of  the  Republic 
suggests  nothing  to  Justify  reversing  the 
decision  now.  It  is  difllcutt  to  get  a  treaty 
ratified  now;  the  addition  of  the  House  con- 
tributes fTirther  dUBculty. 

4.  Executive  agreemente  shall  not  be  made 
In  lieu  of  treaties.  Ttie  President  could 
make  agreemente  with  foreign  powers  "only 
in  the  manner  and  extent  provided  by  law." 

This  section  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  ani- 
moBity  raised  again  Presidents  TTuman  and 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Achmtm  and  re- 
flects the  fear  of  the  power  oT  the  Bcecn- 
UTe  In  fcrelKn  affaire  and  ttMt  derire  of  the 
Ocmgreas  to  have  greats  say  aad  control  In 
~  -       to  QpponmXa, 
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the  amendment  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  with  a  vengeance  In  the  conduct  at 
foreign  affairs.  Secretary  Dulles  on  Monday 
pointed  out  that  this  would  Impair  the 
President  in  peacetime  and  raise  the  very 
deuce  with  him  In  the  conduct  of  war. 

The  fact  Is  that  In  the  hlstcnry  of  the 
Republic  nobody  has  yet  defined  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  treaty,  which  has  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  an  executive 
agreement,  which  does  not.  It  Is  not  likely 
that  a  definition  will  now  be  forthcoming. 
The  distinction  has  been  primarily  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  The  New  York  City  Bar  As- 
sociation says:  "If  there  Is  real  danger  of 
leaving  the  President  too  much  power,  there 
Is  also  a  real  danger  of  taking  away  too 
much." 

Profesaor  Sutherland  has  summarised  the 
core  of  the  opposition  thus:  "To  adopt 
sweeping  constitutional  changes  In  a  spirit 
of  alarm,  or  of  annoyance  at  past  mistakes 
of  domestic  or  international  policy,  Is  to 
create  certain  confusion  and  delay  In  our 
complicated  day-by-day  foreign  affairs,  gain- 
ing in  return  only  an  estimated  protection 
against  the  supposititious  unwisdom  of  men 
now  tmknown,  who  may  come  to  office  years 
after  the  amenders  have  left  the  scene." 


Increaauif  Antitnut  Fines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  1,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
financial  section  of  tiie  Times  of  March 
30  there  is  printed  a  news  report  entitled 
"Fifty  Thousand  Dollar  Trust  Pine."  op- 
posed by  the  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation of  New  York. 

The  organization  asks  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Celler  biU,  H.  R.  2237,  which  raises 
the  maximum  fines  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  from  $5,000  to  $50,000. 
However.  Mr.  Thonxas  Jefferson  Miley. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  aforesaid 
association,  who  spearheads  the  move- 
ment to  oppose  my  bill,  fails  to  state  that 
the  $50,000  penalty  is  not  absolute.  The 
$50,000  is  a  maximum  penalty. 

The  section  objected  to  reads:  "fine 
not  exceeding  $50,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  1  year,  or  by  both 
said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court."  Thus  it  is  left  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trial  judge  to  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  offense,  as  well  as  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  defendant  when 
passing  sentence.  He  may  impose  a  fine 
of  1  cent  up  to  $50,000  and/or  imprison- 
ment up  to  1  year. 

When  the  Sherman  Act  was  enacted 
over  half  a  century  ago,  in  meting  out 
pimishment  for  violating  the  law.  Con- 
gress used  language  imderstandable  to 
the  merchant  trade  of  that  era.  Pive 
thousand  dollars  might  well  have  caused 
some  of  the  adolescent  industries  of  the 
day  to  stay  within  the  economic  boimd- 
aries  established  by  the  Sherman  Act. 

Little  imagination  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  realize  how  paltry  the  Sherman 
Act  maximum  money  penalty  of  $5,000  is 
today  when  compared  to  the  vast  assets 
of  many  companies  and  their  annual 
profits.  Indeed,  a  $5,000  fine  is  so  Ught 
a  burden  upon  some  corporate  coffers  for 


open  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  as 
compared  with  possible  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  illegal  practices,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recently  reported  to 
a  congressional  committee:  "In  some 
respects  the  penalties  are  so  low  that  vio- 
lation is  regarded  by  businessmen  as  a 
good  business  risk."  A  cursory  glance  at 
penalty  statistics  will  corroborate  this 
conclusion. 

Por  example,  in  the  past  13  years.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  was  fined  a  total  of 
five  times  in  antitrust  cases  brought 
against  it.  for  an  aggregate  simi  of 
$11,000.  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
paid  seven  fines  totaling  in  all  $42,500. 
These  figures  could  well  justify  the  pres- 
ident of  the  latter  corporation.  Crawford 
H.  Greenwalt,  in  his  recent  able  presen- 
tation before  the  Celler  Subcommittee 
on  the  Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  in  ad- 
mitting candidly  that  the  $5,000  penalty 
"seems  to  be  rather  nominal"  and  that 
"it  certainly  could  be  larger." 

Pormer  United  States  District  Judge 
Simon  Rifkind  posed  the  problem  even 
more  acutely  when  he  imposed  sentence 
on  six  defendants  in  United  States 
against  National  Lead  Co.  on  March  1, 
1949.    Declared  the  judge: 

I  cannot  even  go  through  the  formula  of 
looking  the  defendant  in  the  eye  and  saying 
"Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  before  I 
pronoimce  sentence?"  But  I  must  confess 
that,  these  amounts  being  substantially  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  statute,  there  Is 
very  little  I  can  do  or  very  little  refiectlon 
that  I  can  give  this  matter  except  perhaps 
to  make  the  inevitable  comment  that  a  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  which  persisted 
from  some  time  in  the  early  twenties  to  the 
1940'8.  with  respect  to  which  the  crimllnal 
liability  is  dlacharged  by  the  payment  of 
$5,G00  a  count,  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  nature  of  penalty  which  is  likely  to 
discourage  vlolatlohs  of  the  antitnut  laws  as 
far  as  the  criminal  laws  are  concerned,  but 
that  Is  a  problem  for  the  Congress. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  consisting 
of  prominent  Members  of  Congress  and 
important  ofBcials  of  administrative 
agencies,  investigating  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  United 
States  for  almost  3  years  and  taking 
over  30  volimies  of  testimony,  unani- 
mously reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
criminal  penalties  under  the  Sherman 
Act  were  "clearly  inadequate  as  a  deter- 
rent to  businessmen  or  to  groups  of  busi- 
nessmen whose  incomes  are  in  the 
millions,  and  the  committee,  therefore, 
recommends  that  the  maximum  limit 
for  fines  be  raised  to  at  least  $50,000. 
leaving  discretion  with  the  court  to 
assess  the  penalty  according  to  the  means 
and  circumstances  of  the  defendant  and 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  It  has 
profited  by  the  violation  of  the  act." 

In  1948  the  Small  Business  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
plained about  the  inadequacy  of  the  pen- 
alties and  the  Select  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  82d  Congress  in  1951 
reiterated  the  complaint.  The  bill  in- 
creasing these  penalties  from  $5,000  was 
passed  in  the  82d  Congress  but  died  In 
the  Senate.  It  la  high  time  that  the 
change  was  made. 

Mr.  Miley  argues  that  such  a  change 
might  hurt  small-business  enterprises  in 
New  York.    Ordinarily  antitrust  suits 


are  not  brought  against  small-business 
enterprises.  Honest  and  law-abiding 
businessmen  of  New  York  or  elsewhere 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Any  businessman, 
large  or  small,  who  treads  on  thin  ice 
and  approaches  dangerous  practices 
might  well  now  be  made  aware  of  the 
increased  penalties  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  will  take  no  chances  of  running  afoul 
of  the  law. 


Televisioa  ■  Color 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  to  determine  the 
status  of  color  television.  The  chief  ob- 
jective has  been  to  determine  what  is 
keeping  color  television  from  the  public 
and  when  it  will  be  available. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
has  come  from  witnesses  well  qualified  to 
express  opinions.  They  have  been  men 
identified  with  television  from  scientific, 
manufacturing,  and  operational  stand- 
points. Their  testimony  has  made  it 
possible  to  come  to  certain  conclusions. 
These  are  well  defined  in  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  New  York  World -Tele- 
gram and  Sun.  issue  of  March  28.  1953. 

I  have  Included  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  this  editorial  entitled  "Television  In 
Color."    It  reads  as  follows: 

Hearings  before  the  House  Ck>mmeroe  Com- 
mittee are  being  held  to  find  out  what's  keep- 
ing color  television  from  the  public. 

The  investigating  committee  already  haa 
found  out  these  things: 

1.  That  there  are  several  different  meth- 
ods for  televising  in  color. 

2.  That  the  only  method  so  far  approved  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  vir- 
tually has  been  scrapped  by  Its  own  qxm- 
sors.  at  least  for  the  present. 

3.  That  there  no  longer  Is  any  reason  for 
the  Government  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  color-TV  equipment. 

These  things  being  so.  what's  to  prevent 
the  public  from  getting  television  in  color  at 
an  early  date? 

The  NaUonal  Production  Authority  has 
rescinded  the  order  of  October  1951  which 
banned  the  manufacture  of  color  equipment 
for  TV  because  the  materials  were  needed 
In  war  effort. 

One  big  hitch  now  remaining,  it  appears. 
Is  the  O.  K.  of  the  Federal  CommiuUcations 
Commission. 

It  took  8  months  of  bristling  hearings 
before  the  FCC  decided  on  the  one  system 
It  has  approved — a  system  now  apparently 
abandoned  by  Its  proponents. 

Presumably,  all  new  plans  would  have  to 
run  the  same  gamut.  Which  wo\ild  mean 
many  months,  and  possibly  years,  before 
the  public  oould  enjoy  color  TV. 

The  best  TV  color  wlU  be  developed  by 
competition.  The  pubUc,  by  Its  purchase 
of  receiving  sets  and  Its  attention  to  pro- 
grams, wUl  be  the  best  Judge  of  what  it 
wants. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  color  TV  equip- 
ment  no  longer  will  Interfere  with  war  pro- 
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duetton.  the  Government's  stake  in  tht»  en- 
terprise Is  largely  academic 

What  the  public  wants  is  a  mazlmiun  of 
color  TV  and  a  minimum  of  red  tape  tn  It. 

In  the  effort  to  leave  no  stone  im- 
turned  in  its  effort  to  bring  color  tele- 
vision into  public  use.  the  committee 
will  have  demonstrations  made  by  each 
of  the  systems  on  April  14  and  15  in 
New  York  City  where  the  facilities  are 
available.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  show 
sufficient  advancement  to  justify  the 
FCC  In  fixing  a  definite  testing  period  in 
which  it  will  participate.  All  of  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  successive  or 
duplicate  testing  periods  and  by  coopi^- 
ation  of  industry  and  PCC  have  one  test- 
ing period.  This  will  save  time  and 
bring  color  television  that  much  sooner 
to  the  public 
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Htant  Hifhway  Fngnm:  Coagress 
Urged  To  Take  ActioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  cuLLrroBMiA 

IN  TBM  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Mondat.  Ajnil  13.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Hearst  organization  is  performing  an 
outstanding  public  service  by  pressing 
for  Federal  action  to  help  solve  this  Na- 
tion's growing  highway  problem.  The 
Hearst  plan  to  "get  America  out  of  the 
traffic  jam"  is  based  upon  sotmd,  rea- 
sonable, and  thoroughly  practicable  spe- 
cific pr(H)osals  which  merit  our  s\q;>port. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  excellent  concise 
statement  of  the  Hearst  plan  contained 
in  a  letter  to  our  colleague  the  Honor- 
able J.  Hakht  McOregor.  The  letter 
was  written  by  Mr.  William  S.  Lampe, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times 
and  editor-in-charge  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers' roads  program: 

Anm.  10, 1063. 
Hon.  J.  Harbt  lioGamoa. 

Uouae  Office  Buildinff. 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  ItM.  McGsMos:  The  Hearst  newc- 
papers  are  greatly  interested  in  your  forth- 
coming subcommittee  hearings  on  the  high- 
way problem. 

We  anticipate  covering  the  hearinei  mi- 
nutely through  the  Hearst  newspapers' 
Washington  bureau.  I  am  sure,  of  coxirse, 
that  you  know  our  bureau  chief,  Dave  Sent- 
ner.  and  the  men  with  him — ^Bill  Flythe, 
Kent  Hunter,  and  Jobn  Madlgan 

In  addition,  because  I  am  the  edltor-in- 
charge  of  the  Hearst  newspapers'  road  pro- 
gram, I  am  sending  John  H.  O'Brien  down 
from  Detroit  for  the  duration  of  your  hear- 
ings. 

Tou  will  find  Mr.  O'Brien  extremely  well 
Informed  on  the  national  road  {u-oblem.  If 
he  can  be  of  any  substantial  service  to  you, 
please  draft  him.  He  plans  to  reach  Wash- 
ington early  Tuesday.  AprU  14.  and  probably 
will  see  you  before  your  hearings  start. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  spent  almost 
a  year  In  deep  research  and  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  national  road  emergency. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers'  announcement  of  their 
roads  program  last  October  luider  the  name 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  our  editor- 


in-chief,  and  with  his  announcement  Feb- 
ruary 1.  lfl53,  of  the  Hearst  better-roads  plan. 

We  are  concerned  because  when  you  take 
the  motor  Industry's  projected  producUon 
figures  for  1953  and  1954— even  subtracting 
generous  estimates  for  vehicle  scrappage — 
on  Christmas  eve  Jvist  20  months  from  now 
we're  going  to  have  more  than  80  million 
vehicles,  almost  twice  as  many  as  we  had 
only  20  years  ago  and  7  mUUon  more  than 
we  had  just  last  New  Tear's  Day. 

The  streets  and  roads  of  the  United  States 
are  no  longer  adequate  for  the  movement  of 
this  Nation's  trucks,  passenger  cars,  and 
other  vehicles.  This  Is  the  so-caUed  hl^way 
IM-oblem. 

A  byproduct  of  this  inadequacy  is  an 
•  appalling  loss  of  lives  (about  38,000  in  1953), 
'  injuries  (about  1,350.000  In  1963)  and  eco- 
nomic loss  (estimated  at  between  three  and 
four  billion  dollars  annually). 

The  condition  of  Inadequacy  arose  be- 
cause no  one  anticipated  the  tremendoiis 
increase  In  motor  vehicle  registrations  that 
was  to  occur  after  World  War  11;  roads  had 
been  permitted  to  faU  apart  during  the  war. 
and  no  new  roads  were  built  In  the  war 
years.  Those  responsible  for  building  and 
maintaining  the  roads  fell  far  behind  the 
rapidly-growing  traffic,  and  they  have  never 
caught  up. 

Although  the  problem  Is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, the  efforts  to  do  something  about 
It  are  in  themselves  Inadequate. 

Taxes  have  been  raised  here  and  there  in 
an  effort  to  have  more  money  available  for 
highway  Improvement,  but  we  are  spending 
less  in  terms  of  the  1941  dollar  than  we 
spent  Ln  1941. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  Is  not  being 
solved:  It  Is  growing  worse  because  highway 
Improvement  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
production  of  new  cars  and  trxKks.  We  are 
pouring  more  and  more  cars  on  to  a  road 
system  that  does  not  expand  to  accommo- 
date them. 

The  problem's  solution  revolves  around 
money.  Most  States  simply  do  not  raise  sufB- 
clent  funds  to  do  an  adequate  highway  Job. 

A  byproduct  of  this  situation  is  the  rash 
of  toll-road  proposals  being  studied  in  many 
'States.  Zn  many  cases,  the  t<^l  road  Is  the 
only  road  that  will  be  built  because  it  can 
pay  for  itself.  If  the  States  waited  untU 
they  had  sufBdent  funds,  these  roads  would 
not  be  completed  in  25  or  30  years. 

The  problem  is  nationwide,  but  it  is  not 
as  acute  In  many  rural  areas  as  It  Is  in  the 
cities.  It  Is  in  our  cities  that  we  have  the 
strangling  congestion  that  will  result  ulti- 
mately in  the  decay  of  these  communities. 
Some  predict  their  abandonment. 

The  problem  of  parking,  only  one  aspect 
of  congestion,  causes  millions  of  people  to 
move  out  into  suburbs  annually.  This  la  only 
a  temporary  solution  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause as  the  suburbs  fill  up  the  same  old 
city  problems  return  to  plague  them. 

A  study  of  city  traffic  movenient  has  de- 
veloped some  interesting  facts.  It  was  found, 
for  Instance,  that  only  about  50  percent  of 
the  motorists  questioned  in  downtown  areas 
actually  want  to  be  there  at  aU.  They  were 
merely  in  transit  from  one  side  of  the  city 
to  the  other  and  had  to  pass  through  the 
downtown  area  to  make  the  )o\imey. 

The  obvious  solution.  In  any  given  city. 
Is  the  construction  of  adequate  expressways 
that  lead  toward  but  not  into  the  loop  area. 

Circle  routes  or  so-called  circumferential 
highway  S3^tems  are  known  to  be  the  an- 
swer. The  dttes  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
develop  such  routes,  but  the  costs  are  so 
enormoiis  that  any  adequate  plan  will  take 
many,  many  years  to  aooomplish. 

It  takes  about  $8  million  a  mUe  to  boild 
the  Detroit  expressways.  Tbey  are  IralK  as 
fast  as  the  money  is  avaOatila.  ta«t  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  plan  Is  awwmpllahed. 
lleanwiiile.  congestkn  grows  worsa.  Utcrally 
by  the  hour,  as  the  manufM-Wwa  oonttnos 
to  produce  more  vehictoa. 


Whenever  the  question  of  added  expendi- 
tures tar  any  civic  improvement  arises,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  the  desirability  of 
the  project.  Many  such  projects  are  nice 
*o  have,  but  unless  the  necessity  for  them 
can  be  shown  usually  they  are  postponed  un- 
til more  money  is  available. 

The  highway  improvement  program  Is  one 
that  cannot  be  postponed,  although  in  many 
places  that  Is  exacUy  what  is  being  done. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  Improve  our  trans- 
portation system.    For  these  reasons: 

1.  We  cannot  afford  the  dlstlnteigration  of 
our  cities. 

a.  We  cannot  afford  to  aee  the  use  of  the 
automobile  and,  eventually,  the  manufacture 
of  the  automobile,  adversely  effected  by  con- 
gestion. 

S.  We  cannot  permit  the  annual  death  rate 
on  our  highways. 

4.  We  cannot  forever  tolerate  the  enor- 
mous economic  losses  attributed  directly  to 
congestion.  Adequate  transportation  of 
people  and  producU  is  basic  to  a  healthy 
economy. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  we  may  well 
have  to  give  up  or  postpone  many  other 
worthwhile  activities.  Transportation  is 
basic,  and  we  must  have  that  or  we  will  not 
have  the  other  things,  either. 

The  solution  is  adequate  funds — sufficient 
money  available  until  the  basic  Job  is  done. 
When  It  Is  accomplished  through  the  con- 
struction of  sufficient  modem  roads,  we  will 
have  eliminated  congestion — and  since  mod- 
em roads  are  far  safer  than  older  types  we 
should  be  able  to  cut  down  on  our  toll  of 
dead  and  injured  considerably.  Engineers 
say  they  could  cut  It  In  half — a  saving  last 
year  of  about  19,000  lives.  This  is  for  all 
roads,  of  course,  and  will  never  happen  be- 
cause there  Is  not  enough  money  in  the 
country  to  make  every  street  and  road  com- 
pletely modem. 

This  brings  me  to  a  dlscuasion  of  what  !• 
possible. 

The  streets  and  highways  of  the  United 
States  have  Ml  been  listed  and  classified. 
Within  the  total  of  3,321,000  miles  there  has 
been  devised  the  so-called  national  Inter- 
state highway  system,  consisting  of  37,800 
miles  of  streets  and  roads.  It  was  devised 
by  Congress  in  cooperation  with  the  48  State 
highway  departments  and  t^e  United  States 
Bxireau  of  PubUc  Roads. 

These  are  the  vital  37,800  miles  of  roads 
in  this  country,  whether  for  peace  or  war. 
While  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
mileage,  the  interstate  system  carries  20  per- 
cent of  the  rural  traffic  and  10  percent  of  the 
urban  traffic.  Obviously,  the  network  Is 
badly  congested. 

As  a  beginning,  as  a  place  to  start,  the 
national  interstate  system  is  IdeaL  These 
are  the  roads  that  must  be  Improved  first  if 
the  problem  is  to  be  solved  at  all.  A  look  at 
a  map  of  the  system  will  show  that  It  covers 
48  States,  42  State  capitals,  165  cities  out  of 
the  199  with  f>opulations  of  50,000  or  more. 

The  system  is  almost  totally  Intidequate 
for  the  Job  it  miist  do.  The  Bureau  has 
surveyed  every  mile  of  it,  and  knows  exactly 
what  must  be  done  to  put  it  in  adequate 
condition.  The  cost  of  doing  so  was  esti- 
mated In  1948  at  about  fllXXn.OOO  wpn&d 
over  a  15-year  period. 

llie  system  is  of  manageable  aize.  and  the 
sums  needed  are  not  so  great  as  to  appear 
hopeless  to  secure. 

However,  It  becomes  apparent  that  It  is  too 
big  a  Job  for  the  Individual  States.  It  re- 
quires Federal  action  under  the  excellent 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  much  as  Federal  highway  mat- 
ters are  now  handled. 

The  money  Is  available  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Federal  Treasury  through  high- 
way-user taxes  now  collected  by  the  Govern - 
nofent.  Tbey  total  more  than  $2  blDlan  an- 
nuaOy  at  present  rates  at  oollectiaa. 

Tlks  questton  Immediately  artns:  At  a  ttee 
mhok  a  major  effort  Is  bdag  maole  to  balance 


E 
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Hie  Federal  budget,  and  thus  rednee  taxes, 
to  the  improrement  at  the  national  Inter- 
state highway  system  Just  something  "nice 
to  do"  or  Is  It  absolutely  necessary? 

Much  of  the  foregoing  material  was  de- 
TOted  to  such  necessity.  Volumes  m(M«  could 
be  produced. 

It  Is  the  country's  No.  1  domestic  problem. 
It  la  a  personal  problem  to  the  more  than 
60,000,000  Americans  who  hold  licenses  to 
drl've. 

It  is  known  that  today  our  congestion  la 
Umltlng  the  use  of  the  automobile:  tomor- 
row It  will  limit  the  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles  and  strike  a  serlouis  blow  at  one  of 
our  fundamental  industries  and  its  many 
dependent  Indtistrles. 

Therefore,  knowing  the  taxation  and  budg- 
et problems  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  it 
Is  the  studied  opinion  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  and  thoae  of  his  editors  who  have 
gone  deeply  into  the  road  problem  with  him : 
That  the  national  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  modernised  throughout  Its 
length  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment; 

That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  (of  the  Department  of  Commerce) 
ought  to  supervise  the  modernization:  and 
That  the  States  do  the  act\ial  work. 
By  relieving  the  States  of  the  necessity  of 
matching  the  Federal  grants,  the  present 
method,  the  States  will  be  able  to  devote 
milliona  of  their  own  dollars  toward  other 
State  road  improvement.  Thus,  not  only  the 
interstate  system,  but  many  miles  at  other 
important    roads   could    be    Improved. 

The  Hearst  plan  for  better  roads,  an- 
nounced in  the  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers  of 
February  1.  1953.  under  the  name  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  is  Just  that  simple. 

It  is  not  a  solution  to  the  whole  national 
problem  of  rockls. 

It  is  a  way  to  bring  the  Interstate  syston  to 
adequacy  In  less  time  than  even  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  last  nro- 
iact^J. 

It  ts  a  healthy  pump  priming — ^not  only 
on  our  most  impc«-tant  national  roads,  but. 
by  virtue  of  the  States'  money  thus  freed,  on 
the  important  roads  within  the  several 
States. 

Under  such  a  plan  as  this,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  wmf  in  a  relatively  abort  time 
toward  soluticwi  of  the  traffic  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnXZAM    S.    IWUCFC. 

Managing  Editor. 


made  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  Is 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
section  1  (15),  the  Commission  may  ex- 
ercise certain  powers  over  the  priorities 
to  be  given  the  transportation  of  certain 
traffic,  upon  the  President  having  certi- 
fied to  the  Commission  "in  time  of  war 
or  threatened  war"  that  such  priorities 
are  essential  to  the  national  defense  and 
security. 

By  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  a 
state  of  emergency  made  December  18. 
1950,  the  Commission  presently  is  exer- 
cising such  powers.  Under  the  Emer- 
gency Powers  Continuation  Act  of  the 
last  Congress,  such  authority  expired  on 
April  1,  1953,  and  by  the  extension  of 
such  act  as  signed  last  week,  the  au- 
thority was  continued  only  until  June  30 
1953. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  the 
President  and  the  Commission  be  in  a 
position  to  invoke  priorities  on  rail  traffic 
deemed  essential  to  the  national  defense, 
without  the  afBrmative  expression  that  a 
state  of  war  or  threatened  war  exists. 

The  continuation  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  for  a  j)eriod  of  6 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  emer- 
gency proclaimed  in  December  1950, 
would  permit  the  expedited  movement  of 
defense  traffic  without  ^he  necessity  of 
the  Commission  proceeding  through  pub- 
lic hearing  to  determine  whether  a  state 
of  emergency  exists,  and  through  such 
hearing  possibly  disclosing  information 
harmful  to  the  national  defense  and 
security. 


The  Security  Coucil  of  tke  United 
NatioBi 


CoBtkoatiM  of  Prefereace  or  Priorities 
ia  the  Transportation  of  Traffic  for  6 
Months  After  Termination  of  National 
Emerfency  Proclaimed  December  16, 
l«5t 


EXl^ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HIW  JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  13,  19 S3 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
•peaking  with  reference  to  H.  R.  2347 
•  bill  to  permit  continued  exercise,  untii 
6  months  after  termination  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  proclaimed  December 
16.  1950.  of  certain  powers,  relating  to 
preferences  or  prioriUes  in  the  trans- 
portaUon  of  traffic,  under  sections  1 
(15)  and  420  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  I  trust  that  no  obJecUoa  will  be 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  >ij>H^Ma 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATM 

Mondaw.  AprU  13.  1953 

B«r.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  essay 
entitled  "The  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,"  written  by  Joan  Marx 
of  the  HuntsvUle.  Ala.,  Junior  High 
School.  This  essay  was  submitted  in  a 
contest  which  was  conducted  by  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  it  won 
first  prize. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb 
as  follows:  ' 

The  Security  CouncU  is  the  brightest  flame 
In  the  torch  of  hope  and  Uberty  that  Is  the 
United  Nations  to  aU  peoples.  People  today 
aU  over  the  world  look  to  the  United  Nations 
for  two  Ideals— peace  and  freedom.  We  may 
strive  for  freedom  by  means  of  fighting,  but 
freedom  U  of  little  happiness  without  peace 
To  have  "friendly  neighbors  all  over  the 
world  and  call  all  men  brothers,"  is  it  not 
that  for  which  man  has  lived  and  worked 
and  died  since  the  beginning  of  time? 

Then,  as  natiirally  as  we  look  toward  the 
United  Nations  as  the  door  that  leads  to 
man  s  highest  goal,  we  realize  that  the  Secu- 
rltyCouncU  la  the  key  to  the  door  we  have 
labored  to  open.    For  the  Security  CouncU 


has  but  1  main  Job — to  preserve  the  peace.* 
To  do  this  it  has  7  principles  by  which  it 
abides:  To  keep  the  peace,  to  thwart  attacks 
by  1  nation  against  another,  to  see  that  all 
nations  settle  their  disputes  peacefully  with 
Justice  and  respect  for  International  law. 
that  all  peoples  are  equal,  that  all  people 
shall  have  a  government  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  and  of  the  people,  that  nobody 
shall  violate  the  right  of  a  nation  to  govern 
Itself,  and  not  to  interfere  with  a  nation  as 
long  as  it  does  not  trespass  on  another  na- 
tion's rights.' 

The  Security  Council  first  came  Into  the 
Charter  of  the  ymted  Nations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Opera  House  on  June  a«,  1945. 
when  60  nations  signed  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  signified  the  Joining  of  peo- 
ples, not  nations.  The  charter,  however, 
came  Into  effect  only  on  October  24,  IMd] 
when  the  Big  Five— the  United  SUtes! 
France,  China,  Great  Britain,  and  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  had  aU  ratified  lt.» 
When  the  General  Assembly  met  on  Jan- 
uary 10  through  February  14,  194«.  it  elected 
e  nonpermanent  members  to  the  Security 
CouncU.*  Three  of  these— Australia.  Brazil, 
and  Poland— were  elected  for  terms  of  a 
years.  The  other  3  nonpermanent  members 
were  elected  for  1-year  terms,  these  were 
Egypt,  Mexico,  and  the  Netherlands.* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Seciulty  CouncU 
took  place  in  London  on  January  17,  1940. 
On  the  19th  at  January  the  first  problem 
of  the   Security   CouncU    arose.     It  was   a 
typical  problem  of  those  that  have  arisen. 
This   U   how    it    was   taken    care    of:    Iran 
claimed  that  Russia  was  interfering  with  her 
affairs.     On    March    18    Iran    served    notice 
to  the  Security  Council  that  Russian  troops 
were  being  quartered  in  Iran  In  violation  at 
the  Trl-Partlte  Treaty  of  AUianoe  of  Janu- 
ary 29,  1942.    The  Security  Council  reqvUred 
more  information  on  the  subject  on  May  4 
On  May  «  Iran  replied  that  RxissUn  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  country  ex- 
cept from  the  Azerbaidzhan  Province  about 
which  they  were  not  sure.     On  the  2l8t  oi 
May  Iran  declared  that  all  troops  had  been 
evacuated   on   Mky    «.•    The   case   was   ad- 
journed to  be  taken  up  later  on  an  undesig- 
nated date.»  ^^ 
The  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  are  chosen  with  regard  to  two 
things— their  contributions  to  world  peace 
and  security,  and  their  geographical  location 
and  size.    No  retiring  member  may  be  re- 

Each  nation  decides  for  Itself  how  Its  reo- 
resentatlve  will  be  choeen.  The  represent- 
ative from  the  United  States  is  chosen  as 
are  the  Cabinet  members:  the  President 
chooses  a  candidate  who  Is  vot«J  on  by  the 
Senate.  If  the  candidate  does  not  nielve 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  another 
candidate  is  chosen  by  the  President.  Our 
represenutlve  has  the  rank  of  ambassador 
a^d  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  $20,000  The 
President  or  Secretary  of  SUte  may  at  any 
time  take  our  representaUve's  place  at  the 
United  NaUons.*  " 

The  Security  Council  must  be  able  to  func- 
tion continuously,  every  member  attending 
each  meeting.-    These  meeting,  are  SevM 
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>  This  sentence  was  taken  in  gist,  from  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

» Notes  on  this  were  taken  from  How  the 
United  Nations  Works. 

•From  United  Nations  Unles,  Department 
of  PubUc  Information.  Press  Dlvlsloci. 

*  Ibid. 

•Notes  from  United  Nations  Unles  D*. 
partment  of  Public  Information.  Press  *Dlvl- 
sion. 

•Ibid. 
»Ibid. 

•  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

•How  the  United  Nations  Works,  bv 
Thomas  Franklin  Oalt.  ' 

*•  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


further  I4>art  than  2  weeks,  and  often 
sooner."  Meetings  may  take  place  in  any 
part  at  the  world  the  Sectirity  CouncU  feels 
necessary."  They  may  also  be  private — so 
private  that  even  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  wUl  not  know  what  the  meet- 
ing was  about." 

Since  the  Security  CouncU  was  given  the 
freedom  in  the  charter  to  make  its  own 
rules,  to  appoint  comnUttees,  if  necessary, 
and,  to  set  its  own  procedure,"  it  has  estab- 
lished a  comsnlttee  named  the  Committee  of 
Experts  that  consist  of  11  assistants  (1 
from  each  country)  that  works  on  the  pro- 
cedure and  rules  of  the  meetings.  The  com- 
mittee cannot,  however,  make  final  deci- 
sions, only  recommendations."  A  report  of 
the  Security  Council's  business  is  submitted 
anniially  to  the  General  Assembly.  Special 
reports  may  be  made  when  necessary." 

A  president  of  the  Security  Council  Is 
chosen  In  this  way:  the  countries  of  the 
Security  Council  are  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  the  first  one  in  order  chooses 
a  representative  or  assistant  to  be  president 
cf  the  Security  Council."  -, 

Each  member  has  one  vote. "  The  votes 
are  counted  by  a  show  of  hands."  Decisions 
on  procedural  matters,  a  procedural  ques- 
tion being  one  which  concerns  what  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  will  do  next.  shaU  be  carried 
by  seven  afllrmative  votes.  AU  other  deci- 
sions wUl  be  made  by  an  afllrmative  vote  of 
seven  members  including  the  Big  Five. 
Members  are  not  aUowed  to  vote  on  a  ques- 
tion concerning  peaceful  means  of  settling 
a  dispute  to  which  they  are  a  party." 

Tbe  veto  power  was  established  in  the 
Charter  because  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  would  not  Join  without  it."  It  can 
now  be  used  only  by  the  Big  Five."  The 
veto  cannot  be  used  on  procedural  questions, 
the  election  of  Judges  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  to  stop  discussion,  to  pre- 
vent a  motion  from  being  made  to  invite  a 
nonmember  to  take  part  in  the  discussion." 
The  veto  can,  however,  be  used  to  stop  a 
motion  to  settle  a  dispute,  to  prevent  the 
Beciirlty  CouncU  from  punishing  a  country, 
to  stop  the  Security  CouncU 's  using  force 
against  themselves  (the  Big  Five)  and  to 
prevent  an  amendment  from  being  made. 
It  can  also  prevent  a  member  from  being 
turned  out  oX  the  United  Nations  and  from 
Joining." 

This  last-named  power  has  been  \ised 
many  times  by  Russia.  Jacob  MaUk  as  rep- 
resentative of  Russia  has  vetoed  the  Join- 
ing of  Cambodia,  Libia.  Viet  Nam.  Japan, 
and  Laos  in  the  United  Nations.  Russia 
claims  that  if  the  Security  CouncU  would  ad- 
mit such  Communist  countries  as  Albania, 
Hungary,  and  Rumania,  Russia  would  no 
longer  veto  western  supported  countries  such 
as  Ceylon,  Finland,  and  Jordan." 

The  veto  power  has  made  a  big  problem 
of  settling  political  disputes.  Russia  has 
used  it  at  least  22  times,  11  on  memberships. 
9  on  pacific  settlement,  and  2  on  measures 
of  threats  to  peace."  France  has  used  the 
veto  power  at  least  twice,  two  Instances 
being:  Ohce  with  Russia  on  Spain  and  once 
on    Indonesia.      The    United    States,    Great 


"  How  the  United  Nations  Works. 
•>  United  Nations  Charter. 
•How  the  United  Nations  Works. 
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"How    the    United    Nations    Works    and 
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••Ibid. 

"•nme   magazine,    September   29,    1952. 
••Three  Tears  of  Achievement. 


Britain,  and  China  liav*  nercr  tMd  the 

veto." 

It  Is  a  very  hard  Job  being  a  parent,  teacher. 
and  policeman  all  roUed  into  one.  but  the 
Security  CouncU  manages  it.  The  Security 
CouncU  may  settle  only  disputes,  not  situa- 
tion." A  situation  Is  a  disagreement  between 
countries  that  is  regarded  as  having  little 
importance  and  is  not  likely  to  endanger  In- 
ternational peace  and  security.  The  Secu- 
rity CouncU  may  invesUgate  a  situation, 
however,  to  make  sure  that  it  wUI  not  de- 
velop into  a  dispute." 

When  countries  find  themselves  engaged 
in  a  dispute  they  should  first  try  to  settle 
it  between  themselves.  There  are  several 
methods  they  may  use:  Mediation,  negotia- 
tion, Inquiry,  conciliation,  and  arbitration. 
Inquiry  may  be  used  when  the  nations  do 
not  fully  understand  the  matter."  Media- 
tion woxUd  be  of  more  use  with  bitter  enemy 
countries,  when  another  nation  settles  the 
dispute.  Arbitration  would  work  better  with 
countries  that  do  not  vmderstand  each  other, 
using  representatives  from  their  countries  to 
talk  it  over  together.  They  may  negotiate 
or  arrange  between  themselves  by  means  of 
concUlation  or  compromise.  They  may  also 
settle  their  quarrel  through  regional  agencies 
or  arrangements.  The  Security  Council  may 
call  on  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
these  ways.  The  dispute  may  then  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Sectirity  CouncU  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  a  threat 
to  world  peace." 

Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  may 
bring  its  argument  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cU. A  nonmember  may  also  lay  his  problem 
before  the  Security  Council  provided  he 
promises  to  accept  the  provisions  laid  down 
by  the  Charter  for  pacific  settlement.  Non- 
members  may  be  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
nonvote  discussion,  or  they  may  submit 
statements   giving  their  complaint." 

At  any  stage  of  a  dispute  the  Security 
CouncU  may  give  Ita  decision.  The  deci- 
sions win  take  into  consideration  the  meas- 
ures that  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
countries  concerned  to  settle  the  diq>ute. 
Measures  that  may  be  used  are :  Interruption 
of  trade,  communications,  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. If  these  do  not  prove  sufficient  or 
are  not  regarded  as  such,  armed  force  nwy 
be  used." 

In  order  that  the  Security  CouncU  may 
have  avaUable  armed  forces  and  mUitary 
supplies  the  MiUtary  Staff  Committee  was 
established  by  the  Charter  to  assist  the  Se- 
curity Council  with  nUUtary  requirements, 
such  as.  rearmament,  disarmament,  and 
employment  and  command  of  armed  forces.** 
On  February  16,  1946,  the  Security  Cotmcll 
ordered  the  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
armies  provided  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.*^ 

AU  such  measures  as  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Security  CouncU  shaU  be  acted 
out  and  supported  directly  and  through  in- 
ternational agencies  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, by  members  of  the  United  Nations." 
The  Security  CouncU  may  chooee  the  mem- 
bers it  wants  to  carry  out  these  plans.  Any 
country,  even  a  nonmember  of  the  United 
Nations,  when  confronted  with  economic 
problems  arising  from  the  fulfillment  ot 
these  measures  may  consult  with  the 
Security  CouncU." 

The  members  at  tbe  United  Nations  wm 
have  avaUabls  wmsd  foross.  facUlttws.  and 
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aaatBtance — Including  rights  of  passage. 
Agreements  shaU  be  made  governing  the 
number,  location,  and  type  of  these  forces, 
and  wiU  be  passed  between  the  Security 
CouncU  and  members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  grouiw  of  members,  and  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  countries  that  have  signed  these 
agreements." 

Before  caUing  Into  use  a  membw's  forces, 
the  Security  CouncU  wlU  Invite  that  member 
to  pfuticipata  in  the  decisions  passed  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  the  member's 
armed  f(X-oes.  The  strength,  the  degree  of 
readiness,  and  the  plans  for  action  are  all 
taken  care  of  by  the  Security  CouncU  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee. Before  making  the  measures  they  may 
lay  out  provisional  measures  that  will  not  be 
prejudiced  as  to  rlghta,  claims,  and  position.** 

Regional  agencies  may  be  used  by  the 
Security  CouncU  for  enforcement  action,  but 
none  except  peaceful  measures  may  be  taken 
without  Security  CouncU  authorization. 
The  Security  CouncU  shall  always  be  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  the  regicmal 
agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  Intei'na- 
tional  peace  and  security." 

These  measures  for  peace  have  taken  place 
in  a  very  vivid  example  today:  Korea.  No 
one,  today,  can  overlook  the  Importance  of 
the  Security  CovmcU  to  our  Ideals,  our  needs, 
and  our  very  Uvea. 


The  National  Ontlook  in  Forestry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  oazooK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  following  address  by  Albert  O. 
Hall,  forest  relations  counsel  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  given  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Forest  and  Park  Association: 
Tta  NATtoMAi  OrrrtooK  im  Fokbbtbt 

On  January  20.  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens witnessed  in  person,  and  by  television 
and  radio,  a  phenomenon  of  American  polit* 
leal  and  social  accomplishment — the  ordi- 
nary transfer  of  the  Government  from  the 
administration  of  one  party,  long  entrenched, 
to  another  of  somewhat  diverse  political  phi- 
losophy. That  such  a  change  of  administra- 
tion could  be  effected  without  violence,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  expressed  displeasure  on 
the  part  of  the  repudiated  administration, 
and  a  minimum  of  tritimphant  exultation  on 
the  part  of  the  new  administration  is  a  mark 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

For.  In  the  United  States,  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  his  choeen  leadership  of  the  various 
cabinet  positions  do  not  constitute  a  ruling 
class:  on  the  contrary  they  are  chosen  and 
named  to  be  the  servanU  ot  the  American 
people. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  do  not  look  to 
President  Elsenhower,  to  his  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Interior,  or  to  the 
Ccmgress  ot  the  United  States  for  the  answer 
to  the  question  you  seek  in  my  assignment 
today.  The  National  OuUook  In  Forestry, 
Bather.  I  look  to  the  members  at  the  Maasa- 
chusetta  Forest  and  Park  Aasodatloa.  and 
to  the  other  individual  Americans  who  tnafc* 
op  our  lao  millfcns  or  more  ot  populatloo. 
Tlwy  are  tike  ones  who  make  our  natilnnai 
forestry  policy  tt>  permit  tt  to  be 
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It  may  bouxmI  i»ttier  «lem«nttty  to  rsmind 
the  people  at  this  fcaaoclatton,  here  In  Bos- 
ton— the  scene  of  early  colonial  struggles 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  this  Republic — 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oorem- 
ment  has  been  estsbUshed  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  developed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Congress  elected  by  the  people  ot  the 
United  States.  However,  I  must  constantly 
remind  myself  that  Federal  bureaucrats — 
and  I  iise  the  word  both  in  its  best  and  its 
worst  connotations — use  their  powers  wisely 
or  unwisely,  redeem  their  responsibilities  or 
Ignore  them,  fall  to  exercise  their  authority 
or  exceed  it.  peifoim  their  tasks  with  honor 
or  perversion — as  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States  permit. 

The  change  of  administration  whleh  we 
!!»▼•  Just  witnessed,  points  up  the  fact  that 
people  wanted  a  change  of  political  philoso- 
phy both  in  the  congress  and  in  the  execu- 
tive ofllce.  The  past  90  years  has  seen  a 
growth  of  Federal  domination,  a  sublima- 
tion of  the  Statea,  and  the  loes  of  the  dignity 
and  position  of  the  tndlTldual  eitiasn. 
Hism  stnuoft  faoeta  on  the  Amerloan  aoene 
tfavelopajjl  gradually  as  estrame  measurea 
ware  thought  neetMary  to  combat  first,  an 
•eonomlo  dspraaslon.  next  to  prosecute  an 
Intamatlonal  conflict,  and  finally  to  support 
I  •  worM  aoonomy  and  prepare  for  or  buy  off  a 
third  world  war.  They  became  firmly  fixed 
tn  our  poUtloal,  aoeial.  and  economic  life 
beoausa  the  people  of  the  United  States  ac- 
oaptad  them,  and  through  thslr  acceptance 
thus  waafcsned  thamaalvea  and  laft  the  way 
open  for  further  inroads. 

For  thla  reason  w«.  find  that  a  group  of 
eltlasaa,  nMuiy  of  them  from  tha  field  of 
prlvau  enterprise,  aftar  having  taken  a  look 
at  tha  available  statistics  in  the  field  of  for- 
aatrr  as  auppUed  by  Oovarxunent  agencies 
•ager  to  advance  federalism,  became  fright- 
ened. The  Prealdent's  Materials  Policy  Oom- 
alaslon  (or  Faley  Oommiaslon)  whose  faith 
In  the  SUtes.  in  private  enterprise,  and  in 
the  individual  had  become  weakened  by 
•one  ao  yean  of  Kderal  paternalism,  then 
sought  Ito  answers  to  oxir  forest  resource 
problems  In  further  Fsderal  Ooverzunent 
action. 

More  recently,  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  was  given  the  task  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  of  seeking  the  opinion  of  the 
Federal  agendea  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Uaterials  Policy  Commission,  and  of 
proposing  measures  for  putting  those  rec- 
ommendations Into  effect.  Since,  in  the  field 
of  forestry  at  any  rate,  the  original  rec- 
ommendations were  made  by  the  agencies 
whose  opinions  were  being  sought,  the  first 
part  of  this  assignment  was  tantamount  to 
asking  the  agencies  to  approvs  their  own 
program,  which  they  promptly  did.  And  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  being  an 
Instrument  of  the  administration,  qiilte 
naturaUy  went  along  at  least  in  pHnciple 
with  the  administration's  views.  As  a  result, 
we  find  the  new  administration  in  Washing- 
ton inheriting  a  report  on  natural  resources. 
Including  forests,  and  a  program  of  proposed 
legislative  and  executive  action. 

A  White  House  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  Resources  for  the  Future,  an  off- 
spring of  the  Ford  Foundation,  had  been 
scheduled  for  March  to  give  Impetus  to  these 
recommendations.  The  conference  will  be 
postponed  until  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  rather  out- 
spoken dissatisfaction  with  Federal  domina- 
tion or  excess  partlclpaUon  In  State  and 
private  resource  affairs.  The  Chamber  of 
Conuneroe  of  the  United  States,  through  its 
president.  Laurence  Lee,  has  proposed  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  growth  of  Federal 
ownership  of  land,  with  a  view  to  returning 
to  private  ownership  such  lands  as  can  best 
be  administered  by  taxpayers. 

We  find  a  State  conservation  commission 

In  Louisiana— rejecting  the  principle  of  In- 


ereaaed  Federal  financial  assistance  to  ths 
States  in  their  forestry  programs. 

We  find  throtighout  the  Nation  growing 
sentiment  for  reducing  Federal  expenditures 
of  all  kinds  in  an  effort  to  reduce  both  the 
weight  of  Federal  domination  and  the  bur- 
den of  Federal  taxation. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  proposed  a 
congressional  inquiry  aimed  at  reducing  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  lands;  while  a  conuxUttse 
ot  well-meaning  conaervatlonlste  are  trying 
to  obtain  signatures  of  various  organizations 
to  a  pledge  that  they  will  oppose  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  foreata. 

We  have  Federal  agendas  looking  into  the 
future — to  197S — and  predicting  that  we  wUl 
be  facing  a  ssrious  timber  shortage.  At  ths 
sams  time,  the  lumber  industry  is  genuinely 
eoneerned  over  continued  red\ietion  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  lumber,  and  Is 
launching  research  programs  to  develop  new 
and  better  producte  to  utilise  the  incraasad 
growth  of  our  loreau  under  sound  man- 
agamant. 

This  Is  the  oonfmed  aeana  upon  whleh  the 
light  of  reason  must  ba  foeusad  sharply.  If 
tba  new  administration  la  to  develop  a  sound 
and  lasting  forestry  policy  for  the  United 
Stataa. 

I  spoke  aarUar  of  tha  orderly  transition  of 
govammant  which  took  place  at  the  inaugu- 
ral caramoniaa.  A  similar  orderly  uanaltlon 
Is  nacaaaary  If  ohaoa  in  the  handUng  of  our 
natural  raaoureas  Is  to  ba  avoided.  Fortu- 
nately, our  system  of  govarnmsnt  pracUeally 
guarantaaa  sueh  order. 

Ths  ooaflietlng  statamanta  and  oplnkms 
regarding  our  forest  raaouroaa  naad  aaarohing 
study.  Programa  at  feraatry -J^wleral.  State 
and  private — need  to  ba  asaminad  in  the 
light  oC  reality  to  determine  whether  or  not 
w  are  raoalvlng  or  are  likely  to  raaalva  a 
dollar^  worth  for  our  conservation  dollar. 

That  sueh  studies  will  be  made  at  tha  na- 
tional level  can  be  expected  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. For,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  we 
have  an  admlnlatratlon  with  a  voters'  man- 
date to  reduce  the  burden  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Actual  reductions  In  total  expenditures  for 
forest  conservation  doubtless  will  be  few — 
what  may  be  anticipated,  however,  is  a  t«- 
alinement  of  Federal  expenditures  on  a  flrst- 
things-flrst  basis. 

The  Paley  Commission  for  example,  recom- 
mends, and  the  National  Security  Reeources 
Board  endorses.  Increasing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  States  for  cooperative  forest 
fire  control  from  its  preeent  level  of  less  than 
$10  million  to  the  full  authorization  of  gSO 
million  annually,  on  condition  that  matching 
State  funds  are  available.  This  recommen- 
dation is  bssed  in  part  upon  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  ths  intent  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
law  which  provides  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  in  forest  protection.  The  law  pro- 
videe  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  con- 
tribute not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
coete.  The  purpose  of  the  original  act  was 
to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  their  own 
protection  systems.  Most  of  the  States  have 
done  so.  with  the  sld  and  support  of  the 
forest  industries.  Here  Is  one  Item  in  which 
we  might  look  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
proportion  of  Kderal  participation. 

In  the  matter  of  forest  Insect  and  disease 
control,  the  recommendation  is  for  greater 
Federal  participation  than  in  the  past.  No 
specific  amount  of  funds  is  proposed.  This 
is  one  area  in  which  more  adequate  detection 
and  control  meaauree  are  needed.  Former 
Secretary  of  Agrictilture  Charles  A.  Brannan 
appointed  a  national  advisory  committee  on 
forest  pest  control.  This  committee,  repre- 
sentative of  all  forest  intereste,  has  the  task 
of  advising  the  Department  on  pest  control 
programs.  Insecte  and  diseases  combined 
taks  a  greater  toll  from  our  f oresta  than  does 
fira.    We  are  stlU  pioneering  in  this  field. 


Forest  research  programs  of  all  agenclea. 
Federal.  State,  and  private,  need  strengthen- 
ing, especially  those  relating  to  woodland 
management  and  wood  utilisation,  and  the 
Paley  commission  recommends  doubling  the 
Federal  forest  research  expenditures  througb 
the  use  of  an  additional  $5  million  annually. 
However,  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  while  agreeing  in  principle  with  the 
recommendation,  does  not  endorse  the  dou- 
bling of  expenditures.  Rather  It  proposes  a 
study  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
drawing  on  research  experte  from  Oovem- 
ment.  Industry,  professional  societies,  and 
ths  academic  field,  with  a  view  toward  de- 
veloping a  coordinated  program  to  be  carried 
on  by  Government  and  (nivate  groups. 

The  Paley  Commission  recommends  ex- 
panding the  Department  ot  Agriculture's 
program  of  technical  aaslstanca  to  woodland 
owners  and  prooaaaors  to  embrace  a  staff  of 
a.000  fieldmen,  with  tha  ssKpanaa  ataared 
equally  by  the  Federal  Oovaramant  and  tha 
participating  Stataa.  Rowavar,  tha  MBRB, 
again,  whila  endorsing  this  maaaura  la  prtn- 
clpla.  saas  tha  tmpraetleablllty  of  plaelag  1,. 
000  Oovarnment  forasters  In  tha  field  to  atd 
owners  and  operators.  It  suggaata  eoatiaua- 
tlon  of  currant  programa  until  graatar  prog- 
raaa  has  been  made  In  aatabllahUsg  syatama 
of  foraat  credit  and  insuranoa.  Thla  is  oaa 
program  where  a  eloaa  axaminatton  at  tba 
rattun  for  our  oonsarvatton  dollar  la  aaoaa- 
aary.  Rare,  in  New  ■nglaad.  tlM  Ntw  air- 
land Faiealry  KMndatton  la  oonduettng  a 
demonstration  of  what  eaa  ba  dona  by 
private  funda.  (I  am  sure  that  Rarrla  Bayn- 
olds  win  agree  that  the  foundatloa  has 
proved  that  landowners  are  wiiUng  to  pay 
for  the  field  sarvleas  whsn  thay  are  praotl- 
eable — and  that  ba  will  further  ^raa  that 
when  they  are  not  practloabla.  It  la  foolhardy 
to  avpaet  that  fraa  aanrlaaa  will  produoa  aay 
testing  benefit.)  Tho  aooalaratad  growth  of 
tha  profaaslon  ot  oonstilttng  forsatry.  and  the 
oontlnuad  expansion  of  industry  aids  to  wood 
suppliers  and  othsrs.  maks  unnaoaaaary  an 
expansion  of  this  type  ot  sarrlca  to  ladl- 
vlduals. 

The  forest  oredlte  and  iosurance  proposed 
by  the  Paley  OommiMlon  and  endorsed  by 
the  NSRB  would  be  sccomplUhed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Both  reoommenda- 
tlons  provide  for  eventual  turning  over  of 
the  systems  to  private  Insurance  sntacprlsaa. 
I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  ot  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  engage  in 
this  type  of  enterprise,  and  no  hope  at  all 
of  seeing  such  enterprise,  once  established 
within  the  Government,  ever  being  turned 
over  to  private  enterprise.  This  te  puraly 
a  Job  for  private  financing  GrganlaatloBa. 

The  proposal  is  also  mads  for  raising  tha 
level  of  Federal  aid  to  State  planting  pro- 
grams to  the  full  •a.S  million  bow  author- 
ised.    Here,  again.  Is  a  program  in  whleh 
Federal  stlmulstion  was  needed  years  ago. 
Today  we  find  that  the  States  are  spending 
vastly  more  than  the  Federal  Oovernmant 
has  been  able  to  contribute,  that  foreat  in- 
dustries are  devetoping  their  own  nurseries 
to  supply  their  own  pUntlng  needs  and  to 
«>*»»    trass   availabia    to   others.      Here    is 
clearly  a  ease  In  which  Federal  pxunp  prim- 
ing has  started  the  fiow  of  State  and  private 
partlclpaUon.    Why  keep  priming  the  pump? 
While    the   NSRB   does   not   agree    wholly 
with  the  Paley  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  Federal  regulation  of  cutting  prac- 
tices on  private  lands.  If  In  8  years'  time  ade- 
quate laws  are  not  enacted  by  the  States,  it 
proposes  that  the  situation  be  reexamined 
after  6  years  have  aUpeed.     However,  the 
NSRB    does   make    theee    frightening    pro- 
posals:   (1)    That  the  Federal  Government 
assist  the  States  in  sstabllshlng  systems  of 
compulsory  reguUtlon  of  destructive  cutting 
practices;  and  (2)  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   provide    financial    f^f  <ttanoe    to    the 
Statee  on  a  50-50  matehlng  basis,  up  to  $3 


million  a  year,  for  the  administration  of  their 
laws  regulating  cutting. 

These  two  reconmiendatlons  are  a  back- 
door approach  to  Federal  regulation.  If  en- 
acted, they  will  result  In  a  two-way  rush 
traffic  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
States.  The  weaker  State  foresters,  who  find 
it  easier  to  accept  Federal  funds  than  to 
make  a  case  for  themselves  with  the  people 
and  legislatures  of  their  States  will  be  going 
to  Washington  to  sell  their  souls  for  Fed- 
ersl  assistance;  and  the  Federal  boys  armed 
with  $3  million  briefcases  will  be  camped 
in  the  State  foresters'  ofllces. 

You  may  have  noted  throughout  my  re- 
marks so  far  that  I  have  consistently  been 
lukewarm  at  best  on  ths  mstter  of  Federal 
ssslstance  to  the  Statee.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this: 

1.  Strong,   progreaslve  State 
partmente  can  be  built  only  by  st 
gresslve  leadership  within  ths  St 
means  progreaslve  industry,  alert 
clatlons,  and  vigorous  State  forasjl 
a  combination  Is  not  bought  by 
lars,  it  must  grow  and  ba  dava^pad  In  tha 
Btatae. 

8.  I  have  failed  to  aaa  ths  magic  In  tha 
Ftdaral  dollar— aapaclally  whan  that  dollar 
must  coma  from  the  State  in  tha  first  place. 
I  see  no  point  In  your  ssndlng  your  dollar 
to  Washington,  D.  C  In  the  form  of  taxes, 
and  to  have  it  returned  to  you  with  a  dis- 
count for  handling — unlsss,  of  courss.  you 
bellava  that  all  tha  forestry  brains  are  In 
Waahlngton.  and  that  Washington  xindar- 
stands  your  problsms  better  than  you  do. 

S.  We  must  ba  extremely  cautious  as  to 
what  tha  Federal  Oovarnment  may  buy  with 
our  tax  dollars.  It  has  bsea  repeatedly 
brought  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
Investment  In  State  and  private  forestry  that 
must  bs  protected  by  Federal  regulation.  In 
the  NSRB  report,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recognlaee  also  this  quid  pro  quo. 
It  statee,  "If  the  Congreee  provides  sufficient 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  Indicated  in 
recommendations  Nos.  16  (foreat  protection) , 
18  (research).  30  (assistance  to  owners  and 
prooaaaors)  and  21  (planting  stock),  and  If 
tha  Congreee  further  adopU  recommenda- 
Uons  Nos.  22  (forest  credit)  and  23  (Insur- 
ance) ,  It  Is  ths  view  of  this  Department  that 
private  timber  owners  can  have  no  valid 
objection  to  FMeral  regulation,  should  that 
prove  neceesary." 

Another  Paley  Commission  recommenda- 
tion endorsed  by  NSRB  provides  for  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  In  revising  tax  laws 
so  as  to  substitute  yield  taxee  for  ad  valorem 
taxee  a  matter  which  ahould  be  entirely 
within  the  purview  of  the  States  themselves. 

Both  groups  also  propoas  the  development 
of  timber  access  roads  into  the  federaUy 
owned  commercial  tlmberlands  of  the  West. 
This  Is  an  Important  recommendation,  and 
one  which  affecte  everyone.  6o  long  as  we 
have  vast  acreagee  In  federally  owned  timber, 
we  should  be  concerned  over  how  that  timber 
Is  being  managed.  We  arc  stockholders,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  vast  forestry  enterprise.  In 
order  to  manage  any  forest,  access  Is  needed. 
In  our  large  Federal  tlmbCT  holdings  in  the 
West  ws  are  now  losing  timber  valiies  on 
areas  which  cannot  be  operated.  It  \b  esti- 
mated thst  some  6,000  miles  of  main-line 
access  roads  are  needed  in  order  to  put  that 
timber  under  management.  Since  these  are 
PWeral  lands,  the  taxpayer  will  pay,  one  way 
or  another,  for  the  cost  of  the  main-line 
roads.  If  they  are  to  be  financed  by  timber 
operators  as  part  of  timber  sales,  that  nveans 
low  stumpage  prices,  and  in  the  most  remote 
areas  it  means,  further,  that  such  large 
blocks  of  timber  would  have  to  be  offored 
for  sale  that  only  the  larger  companies  could 
bid  on  them.  If  the  roads  are  built  by  us. 
the  owners,  the  money  will  be  returned  many 


times  by  virtue  of  Increased  stumpage  values. 
Obviously,  only  the  main  roads  need  to  be 
built  by  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  tap  the  remote  stands  most  in  need  of 
cutting.  Alter  the  areas  are  tapped,  the  op- 
erators should  be  expected  to  construct  the 
remainder  of  the  roads,  at  costs  less  than 
could  be  realized  by  Federal  construction. 

It  has  been  siiggested  that  this  problem 
would  be  solved  if  the  Federal  lands  were 
turned  over  to  the  States  or  to  private  own- 
ers. Doubtless  that  U  true — and  It  Is  true 
also  that  some  such  reductions  of  Federal 
lands  could  be  accomplished  in  the  public 
Interest.  But  such  transfers  of  ownership 
will  not  take  place  overnight.  If  at  all;  they 
will  first  be  the  subject  of  hard,  serious  study. 
In  the  meantime  over-ripe  timber  In  such 
areas  Is  falling  prey  to  insecU  and  disease — 
an  economic  loes — while  private  owners  are 
forced  to  cut  Into  their  second  growth  stands 
to  meat  tha  demands  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Two  other  Faley  Oommlsslon  racommanda- 
tlons  ooncam  the  planting  of  undwstookad 
areas  on  Fsdsral  forest  lands  and  the  raising 
of  the  level  of  stlvlcultural  work  on  Federal 
lands  at  least  to  the  level  maintained  on  In- 
tensively managed  private  forest  lands  of 
comparabls  value.  With  these  two  raoom- 
mendatlons  I  feel  sure  that  few  of  us — the 
stockholders  la  the  Federal  lands— will  dis- 
agree. 

Thaaa  ara  tha  propoaals  for  action  which 
tha  new  administration  Inherlte.  They  ara 
proposals  which  the  new  administration  can- 
not Ignore,  for  they  are  the  culmination  of 
the  forestry  programs  and  pollciee  of  the 
past  administration.  Thay  provide  a  start- 
ing point  for  tha  new  Congraas  and  tha  new 
Cabinet. 

To  venture  a  prediction— as  nearly  aa  I 
can  sanss  the  Intent  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  admlnlatratlon  was  elected  and 
the  attitude  of  the  oongraaslonal  leadara — 
It  appears  that  the  administration  will  be 
Inclined  to  provide  for  two  Important 
changes  of  emphasis:  (1)  Greater  effort  to- 
ward better  management  of  the  federally- 
owned  tlmberlands:  and  (2)  more  depend- 
ence on  the  Statea  and  individuals  to  re- 
spond to  the  fsvorsble  economic  atmosphere 
of  present-day  forestry. 

In  other  words.  If  ths  people  of  the  United 
Statee  will  permit  It.  we  can  expect  more  for 
our  conservation  dollar. 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  12. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thrUl- 
ing  exhibition  at  unbounded  courage  and 
outstanding  sportsmanship  will  be  af- 
forded the  people  of  New  York  City  aikl 
the  rest  of  the  country  on  Aiml  17.  18. 
and  19.  when  the  fifth  national  wheel- 
chair basketball  tournament  will  be  held 
in  the  212th  AAA  Group  Armory  at  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  and  CM  Street  in  New 
York  City. 

This  tournament  Is  being  spcmsored 
by  the  52  Association  of  New  York.  Inc.. 
and  the  Eastern  Wbeelchatr  Badcetball 
Association.  The  SS  Assoelatioa  is  a 
voluntary,  nonsectarian,  aonpoWtifal. 
nonprofit  organiiaUon  of  1.910 


women,  with  chapters  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Buffalo,  and  Miami  Beach,  all 
pledged  that  the  wounded  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  The  62  Association,  lo- 
cated at  840  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York 
19.  N.  Y..  has  kept  this  pledge  since  1945 
by  serving  wounded  and  disabled  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  from  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital  in  Washington.  D.  C.  to 
Fort  Devens  Hospital  in  Massachusetts, 
with  entertainment  in  and  out  of  the 
hospitals,  with  free  job  placement  and 
counseling  services  that  are  professional 
and  personal,  with  awards  and  equip- 
ment for  rehabilitation  activities,  and 
with  other  special  services. 

The  wheelchair  basketball  tournament 
will  bring  together  valiant  young  men« 
veterans  and  nonveterans.  who  are  am- 
putees, polios,  and  paraplegics.  Teams 
In  this  year's  tournament  will  be  the 
California  Plying  Wheels,  the  Kansas 
City  Rolling  Pioneers,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Oin  Kids,  the  St.  Louis  RoUing 
Rams,  the  New  Jersey  Wheelers,  the  New 
England  Paralyied  Veterans  Association 
CUppers.  the  Brooklyn  Whirlaways.  and 
the  New  York  Spokesmen. 

In  S  days,  afternoon  and  evening,  theee 
teams  ^ill  compete  in  an  arduous  sched- 
ule of  10  games,  each  demonstrating 
that  the  disabled  are  able. 

U  this  were  sport  alone,  it  would  be 
noteworthy  for  lU  skiU  and  thrills.  But 
wheelchair  basketball  is  more  than  sport. 
It  is  a  rehabiliUUon  aoUvity  ot  major 
signiflcanoe.  Bach  game  helps  to  spread 
wider  and  better  understanding  of  the 
idea  that  abiUty.  not  disability,  counts. 
Bach  game  shows  that  the  severely  dis- 
abled, with  proper  supervision  and  plan- 
ning, can  undertake  the  everyday  role  of 
useful  and  productive  citizens.  The 
sport  provides  competitive  team  activity 
that  is  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  young  people,  the  world 
over.  The  sport  helps  to  build  the 
morale  t>f  all  the  disabled,  their  families. 
and  friends.  It  helps  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  and  muscle  function 
of  all  who  participate.  It  should  be  clear 
from  these  brief  statements  that  wheel- 
chair basketball  aids  in  the  total  reha- 
biliUtioii— socially,  emotionally,  physi- 
cally, and  occupationally — of  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  populatKm. 

This  year's  tournament  is  expected  to 
attract  widespread  attention,  resulting  in 
the  development  of  many  new  teams 
among  younger,  i^iyslcally  disabled  boys 
and  girls.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  give  im- 
petus to  the  growth  of  other  adapted 
sports,  thereby  enabling  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  disabled  to  benefit  ap- 
preciably. 

New  Yoi^  City  is  happy  to  be  the  site 
of  the  fifth  national  wheelchair  basket- 
ball tournament.  The  Nation  owes  a 
real  debt  to  the  52  Association,  the  East- 
em  Wheelchair  Basketball  Association, 
and  the  Joseph  Bulova  Foimdation  for 
their  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
sponsoring,  at  considerable  cost,  time, 
and  effort,  this  outstanding  project. 

Everyone  vrtio  sees  the  national 
wheelchair  basketball  tournament  or 
who  learns  about  it  will  be  in^lred  and 
encouraged  and  wiD  have  new  reason  to 
believe  tl^  ability .  not  diaawmy.  ooonta. 
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Mdnu  by  Hob.  Wilfiam  F.  Knowhnd, 
9i  Californu,  Before  CalifoniU  SUU 
Dental  AtsodatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CALlrOBIfXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ftdE  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
me  yesterday  noon  in  San  Francisco,  be- 
fore a  limcheon  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  £>ental  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ur.  Chairman,  members  of  the  California 
State  Dental  Association,  and  guests,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasvire  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  of  your  organization 
to  meet  with  you  here  in  San  Francisco 
today.  I  flew  across  the  continent  for  this 
xseetlng  and  I  am  returning  to  Washington 
tonight. 

Just  a  little  over  a  month  ago  Premier 
Joseph  Stelin  died  and  his  successors  took 
control  of  the  Kremlin. 

On  March  15,  Premier  Malenkov  Indicated 
a  shift  in  Soviet  tactics  from  harsh  abuse 
and  threats  to  offers  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  gestures  of  cooperation. 

Prudent  men  and  women  throughout  the 
free  world  can  be  pardoned,  I  believe,  if 
they  have  viewed  these  changed  tactics  with 
■ome  considerable  skepticism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  leopard  has 
•hanged  his  spots.  The  period  we  have  now 
altered  may  be  the  most  crltlcai  in  our  life- 
time. 

IX  we  are  not  to  be  mousetrapped  by  So- 
viet diplomacy,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
this  has  been  a  change  in  tactics,  but  not  a 
change  In  strategy.  So  far  as  we  now  know, 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  strategic 
obJe-Uves  of  world  communism  #hlch  are 
in  short  the  destruction  ot  human  freedom, 
the  oommunizatioQ  of  the  entire  world. 

As  yet,  we  do  not  know  aU  the  Influences 
that  motivated  the  change  In  tactics.  There 
toay  be  several  factors  Involved: 

1.  Premier  Malenkov   and   his  immediate 
Maoclates  may  need  time  to  oonaolldate  their 
-pOBitlon  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

a.  The  present  Korean  war  may  be  ra-ov- 
tog  a  greater  drain  on  Soviet  resources  than 
the  Kremlin  had  bargained  for  when  they 
gave  the  go  ahead  signal  to  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communists  in  June  erf  1950  and  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  October  of  that 
y«ar. 

.i»8.  They  may  believe  that  time  is  not  in 
our  favor,  but  in  theirs.  The  Soviet  Union 
having  produced  an  atomic  explosion  m  Sep- 
tember of  1949,  they  may  believe  that  this 
nation  is  so  far  ahead  of  them  that  they 
need  a  year  or  3  tor  stockpiling  purposes 
-  4.  Knowing  the  desire  for  peace  in  the 
hearu  of  free  men  everywhere,  they  may 
believe  that  by  these  gestures  they  will  cause 
this  Nation  and  our  allies  to  carry  out  a  dis- 
armament program  in  the  free  world  whUe 
they  go  ahead  fuU  speed  with  their  arma- 
ments. They  may  also  hope  that  a  feeling  of 
apathy  wUl  engxilf  our  associates  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  United  Nations 
Md  to  the  Paciflc  so  that  the  free  nations 
will  drift  apart  while  the  CommunisU  co»- 
•oUdate  their  international  position  of 
power. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  factors  that  mav 
have  motivated  the  present  ^iriet  Korean 
poUcy.     We  must  constanUy  keep  to  mtod 


that  onoe  the  free  worM  Is  weakened  they 
can  reverse  their  policy  as  rapidly  toward 
aggression  and  terror  as  they  have  in  this 
case  seemingly  toward  peace  and  friendship. 
Neither  this  Government  nor  our  associ- 
ates must  be  taken  in  by  such  maneuvers. 

What  we  must  constantly  seek  is  peace 
with  honor  and  not  peace  at  any  price.  It  is 
always  possible  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  an  aggressor  on  his  terms.  The  road  to 
appeasement,  however,  is  not  the  road  to 
peace  today  any  more  than  It  was  at  Munich 
14  years  ago. 

Here  are  four  areas  where  we  and  the  free 
■world  could  properly  demand  deeds  rather 
than  w(»ds  if  the  men  in  the  KremUn  are 
acting  in  good  faith: 

1.  That  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  both 
military  and  moral  support  from  the  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  aggressors 
and  Join  In  support  of  the  United  Nations' 
policy  expressed  on  several  occasions  that 
Korea  should  be  a  united  nation. 

It  is  of  e;ctreme  Importance  to  keep  In 
mind  that  the  United  Nations  originally  pro- 
posed that  free  elections  be  held  throughout 
all  of  Korea.  In  1948  the  United  Nations 
sent  commissioners  to  Korea  to  supervise 
these  elections.  They  were  allowed  to  carry 
on  their  work  of  supervision  in  the  area  be- 
low the  38th  parallel  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  United  States  fcrcas.  They  were 
prevented  from  carrying  out  their  duties  to 
the  area  north  of  the  S8th  parallel,  then  oc- 
cupied by  Soviet  forces. 

After  the  Korean  war  broke  out  the  United 
Nations  again  by  resolution  adopted  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1950,  called  for  a  free  and  united 
Korea. 

The  cold,  hard  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
unless  Korea  is  united  the  free  Republic  of 
Korea  cannot,  in  my  Judgment,  survive.  Its 
economy  would  be  strangled  and  the  burden 
of  malntaintog  a  large  army  to  resist  future 
threats  of  aggression  across  the  38th  parallel 
would  be  greater  than  that  small  nation 
could  endure. 

A  divided  Korea  Inevitably  means  a  Com- 
munist Korea.  A  Communtet  Korea  would 
be  like  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
Japan,  if  all  of  Korea  should  become  Com- 
munist, Japan,  Formosa,  southeast  Asia,  and 
ultimately  India  and  Pakistan,  will  probably 
become  a  part  of  the  Communist  world. 

Should  that  tragic  chain  of  events  take 
place,  the  opportunity  of  maintaining  hu- 
man freedom  in  Europe  would  be  greatly 
lessened  and  we  would  be  well  on  our  way 
to  becoming  an  Isolated  Island  of  freedom  In 
a  totalitarian  world.  Under  such  a  state- 
of-siege  condition,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  our  present  economic  or  political 
system,  for  we  would  be  fighting  for  aux  lives 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall. 

Hence  It  becomes  greatly  Important  that 
we  now  give  the  acid  test  to  CommunUt 
proposals  to  order  to  determine  their  valid- 
ity. One  clear  demonstration  would  be  on 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  immediate 
holding  of  United  Nations  supervised  free 
elections  to  North  Korea. 

Then,  with  a  united  free  Korea,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  great  powers  should  guaran- 
tee the  independence,  the  territorial  toteg- 
rlty,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Bepubllc  of 
Korea. 

a.  Sovtoi  and  Allied  ratUJcatton  of  the 
Austrian  peace  treaty  which  would  free 
that  nation  of  foreign  troops  and  would 
remove  the  Soviet  excuse  for  keeptog  armed 
forces  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary 
The  only  legal  basis  for  Soviet  troops  to' 
those  satellite  countries  is  to  keep  open  the 
lines  of  commiuication  for  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation forces  to  Austria. 

8.  Immediate  Soviet  approval  for  free 
electlQiu  to  Poland  supervised  by  the  United 
Nations. 

As  an  Immediate  prereqnlstte  there  should 
be  a  complete  wlttidrawiU  at  Soviet  forces 
from  Poland  and  an  tovltatloa  to  democratlo 


Polish  leaders  to  exile  under  personal  guar- 
antees for  their  safety  to  return  home  and 
parUclpate  in  the  campaign  with  an  equi- 
table dl.stributlon  of  radio  and  prtoted  media 
of  information  so  that  the  Polish  people  may 
be  fully  and  adequately  informed. 

As  to  proposal  one,  dealing  with  Korea 
heretofore  mentioned,  the  United  Nations 
and  the  great  powers.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  wotiJd  then 
gxiaranUe  the  neutrality,  the  Independence 
and  the  territorial  lnt«grlty  of  Poland. 

4.  The  holdtog  of  free  elections  through- 
out China  which  would  be  supervised  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  holdtog  of  such 
free  elections,  with  adequate  guaranties 
for  discussions  and  debate,  would  be  a 
prerequisite  to  any  United  Nations  acUon 
relative  to  United  Nations  membership. 

Premier  Malenkov  and  other  spokesmen 
for  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  speaking 
of  Ute  regarding  disarmament.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  disarm  the  skepti- 
cism of  the  free  people  of  the  world  regard- 
ing the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin. 

Here  are  four  key  places  where  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  free  world  could  come  to  an 
understanding  if  the  talk  of  peaceful  in- 
tentions Is  more  than  merely  Soviet  propa- 
ganda for  the  purpose  of  delay  while  the 
Communist  world  prepares  for  the  destroo- 
tion  of  the  free  world. 

In  these  four  areas,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  demonstrate  by  deeds  rather  than 
words  that  their  world  and  ours  can  Uve 
In  peaceful  coexistence. 

There  is  ample  documentation  to  support 
the  proposal  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  legal  respotMlblllty,  to 
bring   about   a   real    peace   with    honor. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  should  support  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  in  declaring 
both  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime 
and  Chinese  Communist  regime  agrreseors 
in  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  organttatlon  has  on 
several  occasions  called  for  a  united  free 
and  Independent  Korea.  The  Soviet  Union, 
by  solemn  treaty,  guaranteed  to  support  and 
recognize  only  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  very  minimum  they 
should  do  now  would  be  to  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  Communist  regime  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  agree  to  United  Nations'  spon- 
■ofed  free  elections  throughout  China  to  de- 
termine the  will  Of  the  people  of  that  great 
nation. 

Of  neoesalty,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
period  of  time  establUhed  by  such  a  United 
Nations  Commission  so  that  the  people  of 
China  would  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  facts  rather  than  the  one  sided  diet  of 
Communist  propaganda  which  they  have  had 
for  the  past  4  years. 

As  to  Austria,  there  Is  no  longer  any  iwal 
or  moral  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  allied  powers  should  not  forthwith  agrve 
on  an  Austrian  trwity  and  withdraw  their 
respective  occupying  forces. 

As  to  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  pledeed  Its 
solemn  word  that  there  would  be  "f rae  and 
unfettered  elections."  They  would  merely  b« 
carrying  out  what  they  have  already  sal. 
wnnly  pledged.  -w^-ay  sm- 

It  is  time  that  our  Oovenunent,  as  a  leader 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  Ukes 
a  firm  stand  on  basic  prlnctplsa.  We  must 
refuse  to  compromise  toternatlonal  morality 
or  to  betray  human  freedom  or  to  abandon 
a  nation  to  Communist  terror  because  it  is 
too  small  to  raise  a  powerful  voice  to  the 
famUy  of  nations. 

In  my  judgment,  the  American  people  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Oovernment  at  Waahtagton 
in  realizing  that  unless  the  Issue  Is  settled 
right  It  is  nothing  but  an  armed  truce  that 
Inevitably  will  lead  to  further  Soviet  aggres- 
sion ^Mnever  they  have  conaolkUted  tbelr 
power  and  stockpiled  their  atomic  weapons. 
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We  want  peace  with  honor,  bnt  not  a  super 

Panmunjom  where  the  Communist  tise  their 
filibustering  capacity  to  cover  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  destruction  of  our  lives,  our 
freedom  and  oin-  sacred  honor. 

The  free  world  Is  now  and  has  been  for 
some  time  like  a  conununlty  whereto  a  gang 
of  arsonists  are  loose.  All  they  need  Is  a 
pocketful  of  matches  and  an  evil  genius  to 
give  direction  to  the  gang.  We  are  the  ones 
who  must  maintain  expensive  flre-flghtlng 
equipment  to  go  to  every  section  of  the 
community  where  an  alarm  Is  sounded  and 
a  fire  breaks  out.  In  due  time,  unless  the 
arsonists  are  brought  under  control,  the  com- 
munity will  be  burned  out  or  made  bank- 
rupt. 

We  are  now,  even  as  we  meet  here,  at  one 
of  the  great  turning  potots  of  history.  If 
we  now  permit  Soviet  power  to  be  consoli- 
dated and  International  conununism  tc 
mobilize  Its  forces  on  their  terms,  we  have 
made  inevitable  World  War  III  with  a  loss  of 
life  for  ourselves  and  our  children  beyond 
any  magnitude  ever  suffered  before,  and  we 
will  place  in  Jeopardy  our  freedom  as  todi- 
vldualB  and  our  survival  as  a  nation. 

If  we  on  the  contrary,  now  stand  firm  with 
the  determination  that  we  shall  maintain 
oiu-  strength  and  that  of  the  free  world,  and 
that  now  is  the  time  to  settle  these  basic  is- 
sues before  there  Is  a  consolidation  of  com- 
munist power,  we  may  yet  save  the  peace  far 
ourselves,  for  our  children,  and  for  the  entire 
world. 

This  Is  no  time  for  a  dllettant  diplomacy; 
this  Is  no  time  for  Munich  appeaser;  and 
this  is  no  time,  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world,  for  the  strong  of  purpose  and 
principle  to  be  compromised  by  the  vaclllat- 
tog  and  the  weak  of  will. 

In  a  free  nation,  the  people  are  entitled 
to  the  facts.  The  lives  and  liberties  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation  may 
be  at  stake  to  the  decisions  which  are  now 
to  the  making. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment  alone. 

It  Is  not.  todeed,  a  matter  for  the  Congress 
alone,  though  iinder  our  Constitution,  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be 
sought  and  given  before  far-reach  tog  de- 
cisions  are  made   by  the  executive   branch. 

However,  the  issue  here  Is  so  great  that 
each  citizen  must  understand  and  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
whatever  course  of  action  we  pursue.  The 
sands  of  time  are  runntog  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  we  use  the  same 
cotirage  and  common  sense  that  motivated 
the  men  who  sat  at  Plilladelphia  and  gave 
tis.  first  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
later  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  arc  none  of  our  great  domestic  prob- 
lems we  cannot  solve  and  there  is  no  foreign 
foe  we  need  ever  fear. 


AmericaB  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.XHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,       Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Ur.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  read  a  news  release  by 
Thurman  Sensing,  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council.  NashvOle, 
Tenn.,  entitled  "American  Free  Enter- 
prise." It  is  written  in  a  clear,  under- 
standable, and  forceful  manner.  It  cov- 
ers the  subject  of  the  meaning  of  free 
enterprise  in  such  an  admiraUe  manner 
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that  I  have  included  It  as  part  of  theae 
remarks.    It  reads  as  follows: 

AmaiCAir  Fan  Eimatnusa 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

WHAT  B  rtZX  XNTZXPXISKf 

It  Is  generally  understood  by  all  thought- 
ful people  that  It  is  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem here  to  America  that  has  brought  our 
Nation  from  a  few  struggitog  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence among  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  175  years. 

The  free-enterprise  system  Is  the  secret — 
if  It  can  be  called  a  secret — of  our  success. 
It  has  produced  for  the  American  people  the 
greatest  productive  capacity  and  the  high- 
est sUndard  of  livtog  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Even  so,  there  is  considerable  question  as 
to  whether  the  average  person  knows  what 
the  free-enterprise  system  actually  is  or 
could  clearly  define  It.  We  are  great  sales- 
men of  our  material  goods,  but  we  have 
trouble  talking  totelllgently  about,  much  less 
sell  tog,  our  greatest  product — free  enterprise. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  every  clU- 
een  of  this  country  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  free  enterprise. 

Basically,  the  free-enterprise  system  means 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Under  the  Iree- 
enterprise  system,  the  individual  is  free  to 
make  somethtog  of  himself  if  he  has  the' 
enterprise  to  do  it.  Too  many  people  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  free  and  too  little 
emphasis  on  enterprise. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  false  notlcms 
concerning  free  enterprise.  The  free-enter- 
prise system  is  not  "manna  from  Leaven." 
It  doesnt  mean  that  the  world  owes  you  a 
living.  It  doesn't  mean  "something  for 
nothing."  It  doesn't  mean  acceptance  of  the 
Govemmenfll-take-care-of-you  philosophy. 
It  doesn't  mean  license,  either.  It  doesn't 
mean  that  a  manufacturer  can  operate 
sweatshops  or  that  a  merchant  can  govige 
his  customers.  Neither  does  it  mean 
monopoly  of  any  sort. 

The  free-enterprise  system  does  mean  that 
the  todividual  Is  responsible  for  his  own  wel- 
fare and  bis  own  salvation,  that  he  has  the 
right  to  carve  out  his  own  destiny  and  chart 
his  own  future.  It  means  that  his  Govern- 
ment guarantees  him  opportunity — and 
nothing  more.  That  is  the  whole  philosophy 
of  freedom;  that  is  the  concept  of  liberty 
under  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Under  the  free-enterprise  system,  the  todi- 
vidual has  the  tocentive  to  work  and  save 
and  tovest  and  profit  thereby  so  long  as  he 
harms  no  one  else  to  the  process.  His  future 
depends  upon  his  own  ambition. 

The  choice  is  always  before  us.  It  Is  a 
choice  between  free  enterprise  and  State  con- 
troL  It  is  a  choice  between  a  constitutional 
republican  form  of  government  and  a  totali- 
tarian form  of  government,  whether  it  be 
socialism  or  communism  or  dictatorship. 

The  difference  between  a  free  nation  and 
a  slave  nation  can  be  very  simply  stated,  to 
a  free  nation,  the  people  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  welfare:  while  in  a  slave 
nation  that  responsibility  is  turned  over  to 
the  government.  Or.  to  put  it  another  way, 
meaning  the  same  thing,  to  a  free  nation  the 
state  gets  Its  rights  from  the  people:  while 
In  a  slave  nation,  the  people  get  their  rights, 
U  any.  from  the  state. 

As  long  as  people  live,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  those  who  wUl  shirk  from  ac- 
cepting freedom  as  their  own  responsibility. 
They  will  want  their  gov«-nment  to  provide 
their  security,  guarantee  them  minimum 
wages,  guarantee  them  foil  eooployment. 
guarantee  them  good  prtoas  for  their  prod- 
ucts, guarantee  them  good  boRMlng.  guar- 
antee the  solvency  U  thaftr  loaaa.  inanntM 
them  medical  eeie,  and  osany  ottMr  things. 

Such  people  are  thetelif  ehooetng  aUvety 
rather  than  freedom.  9%»  this  ia  Uie  eaea- 
rtty  of  the  penltentUry.  TWe  to  U»  Itcedoea 
of  totaUterlaalsm.    Hits  Is  Ika  tt|Mttea  oC 


individual  responslbUity.  8o  far  as  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  concerned,  such 
choice  would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  whole 
heritage  and  an  abandonment  of  the  philos- 
ophy under  which  we  have  grown  and 
prospered. 


Geaeral  Electric  Honors  Memory  of  Efikn 
ThomsoB,  G»fouider 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  • 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSACH UBKl'ia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  General 
Electric  Co.  is  one  of  the  great  creators 
of  the  20th  century. 

This  team  of  truly  progressive  men 
and  women,  ranging  from  topflight 
management  through  brilliant  research 
to  skilled  workers,  is  constantly  succeed- 
ing in  making  life  better  for  alL 

One  hundred  years  ago — March  29. 
1853 — was  the  birthday  of  a  man  whose 
inventions  rivaled  those  of  Thomas  Alva 
Edison. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  small 
enterprise  that  had  its  beginning  in 
Lynn,  Mass..  and  went  on  to  become  one 
of  the  most  diversified  contributors  to 
our  industrial  age. 

The  combination  of  brains  and  faith 
Is  unbeatable. 

It  works  for  humanity. 

It  did  during  the  long  and  fruitful  life 
of  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  who  brought 
light  to  the  world  in  more  ways  than  one. 
With  the  power  of  the  mind  he  discov- 
ered many  of  nature's  secrets  that  have 
since  increased  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  life  on  this  planet.  More  im- 
portant, he  shared  tils  scientific  findings 
with  others.  Even  in  death  his  leader- 
ship goes  on,  inspiring  those  men  of 
today  who  work  not  only  for  a  living  but 
to  open  up  new  possibilities  for  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

In  the  month  of  January  1953  over 
24,000  people  were  working  on  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  team  in  the  Lynn,  Mass., 
area  alone. 

They  are  proud  of  their  company  and 
of  the  late  Elihu  Thomson,  whose  genius 
put  General  Electric  on  the  honor  roll 
of  industries. 

For  the  encouragement  of  others  they 
want  the  whole  world  to  know  the  re- 
markable production  record  of  Elihu 
Thomson. 

Here  it  is  from  the  special  edition  of 
Friday.  March  27.  1953.  West  I^mn 
Works  News: 

Thomson's  Scromnc  Al'hizvkmxkts  Hxvsai. 
His  ImiATS  Imvxmuvs  Gkntub 

Among  the  many  noteworthy  actiievements 
which  Prof.  EUhu  Thomson  packed  into  his 
long  life,  the  following  are  most  outstanding: 

1.  Discovered  electric  resistance  welding, 
the  first  electric  welding  done,  and  tovented 
many  modlflcationa,  tocluding  automatle 
welding. 

2.  Pirst  to  experiment  with  the  propaga- 
tion ot  high  frequency  radio  waves  to  1876. 
Due  to  other  toterests.  he  did  not  foUow 
up  this  discovery,  and  Maroonl  later  gave  the 
world  practical  eirsi— s  algmalltng. 

S.  nrsi  to  tune  an  eleetite  dreott  ae  1* 
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4.  Invented  centrifugal  creamer,  first  ma- 
chine for  continuously  separating  cream 
from  mlllE.  as  well  as  the  centrifuge,  now 

I      ;  universally   used   In   bacteriological   labora- 

»   '  »  torles. 

5.  Invented  the  Thomson  electric  meter, 
first  acciirate  motor  meter  for  measuring 
electricity  commercially. 

6.  Invented,  with  his  colleague.  Prof.  K.  J. 
Houston,  the  arc  light  dynamo,  and  person- 
ally developed  the  Thomson-Houston  system 
of  electric  lighting,  used  extensively  through- 
out the  world. 

7.  Invent^  compound  winding  on  dynamo 
fields  with  interpole  eCTect. 

8.  Invented  many  forms  of  arc  lampw 
which  are  used  extensively. 

9.  First  applied  and  gave  name  to  "react- 
ance" and  "reactive"  colls. 
'    10.  Invented  many  forms  of  lightning  ar- 
resters, many  of  which  are  still  in  use. 

11.  Personally  invented,  early  in  1879,  the 
multiple  distribution  system  of  electric  light- 
ing, using  transformers  to  step  down  and 
teed  secondary  circuits. 

12.  Father  of  grounded  secondary, 
grounded  sheath,  and  similar  safety  devic-s 
used  in  alternating-current  distribution  sys- 
tems, which  use  is  now  mandatory. 

13.  Prollflc  Inventor  of  electric  railway  ap- 
paratus and  Thomson-Houston  street  railway 
system,  also  used  extensively  throughout  the 
world. 

14.  Discovered  and  applied  the  principle  of 
electric  magnetic  or  inductive  repulsion. 

16.  Chief  founder  of  the  Thompson -Hous- 
ton Electric  Co.  and  one  of  the  cofounders 
of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

16.  With  his  associate,  Edwin  W.  Rice,  Jr.. 
past  president  of  the  General  Electric  Co.. 
designed  and  built  at  Lynn  the  first  electric 
locomotive  for  steam  railway  systems,  and 
Installed  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
tunnel  service. 

17.  Pioneer  Inventor  and  worker  In  the 
X-ray  field.  Stereoscopic  X-ray  plctxires 
were  first  made  by  him. 

.  18.  Did  extensive  pioneer  work  in  the  de- 

1  Telopment  of  Internal  combustion   engines. 

Invented  In  Lynn  the  type  of  engine  after- 
ward called  the  uniflow  engine. 

19.  Built  the  first  high  frequency  ma- 
chine— 4,000  cycles — also  the  dynamoetatic 
machine,  for  use  in  X-ray  wofk. 

ao.  Was  first  to  pass  high  frequency  cur- 
rent through  his  body. 

31.  Exhibited  a  high  frequency  coll  at 
Chicago  Worlds  Fair  of  1893.  the  coU  giving 
a  84-lnch  discharge,  like  lightning. 

22.  Use  of  compressed  air  for  preventing 
arcs  at  switches  were  foreshadowed  In  his 
patents  many  years  ago. 

23.  Invented  the  Ironless-core  single-layer 
primary  and  single-layer  secondary,  often 
called  the  Tesla  coll. 

24.  Invented  the  "fiaah  barrier"  to  prevent 
flashing  at  commutators. 

25.  Invented  the  Glacifer  for  shipping  ice 
cream  and  other  perishable  products  in  a 
special  dry  container  for  preserving  low  tem- 
peratures. 

26.  Invented  and  patented  many  appli- 
cations of  fused  quartz.  Especially  origi- 
nated the  fused  quartz  mirror  patented  bv 
him  In  1926.  ' 

27.  Holder  of  more  than  700  United  States 
patents. 


'i 


Amendflient  of  ReTenoe  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAisrcmtnA 
IS  TBM  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  KINO  of  Calif  omia.    Mr.  Speaker 
Z  am  today  introducing  a  biU  to  amend 


the  present  revenue  act  to  prevent  a 
most  inequitable  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped with  respect  to  the  present  law. 
A  situation  which  is  not  only  depriving 
our  Government  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  revenue  but  which  is  also  doing  great 
harm  to  one  of  our  important  industries 
and  depriving  American  workers  of  con- 
siderable employment.  I  refer  to  the 
provisions  in  our  present  law  which  pro- 
vide that  moneys  earned  by  American 
workers  outside  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  computed  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses if  the  person  spends  17  of  18  con- 
secutive months  outside  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  is  being  used  by 
movie  personalities  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  Ameri- 
can income  taxes. 

I  am  sure  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  Congress  when  this  law  was 
passed  that  it  should  be  thus  applied 
and  although  this  application  is  clearly 
in  violation  of  congressional  intent,  a 
careful  study  of  the  present  act  would 
indicate  that  an  amendment  to  the  law 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  this  abuse. 
While  it  is  possible  that  a  regulation 
might  be  effective,  such  an  approach 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  litigation 
which  might  in  turn  result  in  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  lost  revenue.  Even  if 
such  litigation  might  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful, the  present  uncertainty  would  be 
prolonged,  which  would  do  continued 
harm  to  the  American  motion -picture 
industry. 

It  might  be  that  there  are  situations  in 
other  industries  where  inequities  are  de- 
veloping under  the  present  law.  How- 
ever, to  say  that  this  situation  is  having 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry  is  stating  the  case  most 
modestly.  I  am  advised  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  will  not  accept  em- 
ployment for  motion-picture  production 
in  the  United  States.  This  list  of  such 
persons,  and  it  is  growing  every  day, 
contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
important  and  best-known  personahties 
in  the  industry.  They  are  using  their 
popularity  with  the  American  public  to 
bring  pressure  on  American  producers 
by  refusing  to  appear  in  a  picture  un- 
less arrangements  can  be  made  to  film 
the  picture  outside  the  United  States, 
This  certainly  is  not  a  course  of  con- 
duct as  would  emphasize  their  patriot- 
Ism  to  America.  On  the  other  hand  the 
provisions  of  the  law  appear  to  permit 
such  an  exemption  and  it  is  not  a  gen- 
eral practice  of  Americans  to  pay  taxes 
which  are  not  clearly  required  by  the 
law.  The  only  sensible  answer  to  the 
problem  Is  to  amend  the  law.  as  I  am 
proposing  we  should  do.  That  the  po- 
tenUalities  of  the  situation,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Individual,  are  most 
attractive  can  hardly  be  denied.  Here 
are  a  few  examples  of  what  it  means: 
One  of  our  prominent  actors  recently 
completed  a  picture  in  Mexico.  Pbr  ap- 
pearing in  this  picture,  which  took  ap- 
proximately 6  weeks,  he  will  receive  a 
salary  of  $275,000.  Unless  this  act  is 
amended,  and  presuming  that  he  remains 
outside  of  the  United  States  for  the  17 
months  as  required,  this  salary,  along 
with  any  other  which  he  earns  in  this 
period,  will  be  tax-free.  Another  actor 
is  completing  a  sojourn  of  18  months 


In  England.  Prance,  and  other  European 
countries,  during  which  period  he  has 
earned  some  $600,000,  all  of  which  will 
be  tax-free.  Certainly  if  Congress  is 
going  to  permit  .this  sort  of  thing,  the 
individual  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
yielding  to  such  a  strong  and  lucrative 
temptation.  We  must  act  to  remove 
this  temptation  provided  by  this  loop- 
hole in  the  law.  The  longer  we  delay, 
the  more  persons  will  be  tempted. 

The  loss  of  revenue  to  our  Nation,  at 
this  time  when  revenue  is  so  badly 
needed,  will  run  into  many  millions  of 
dollars.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  evils 
that  spring  from  this  defect  in  the  law. 
As  production  goes  abroad  the  American 
production  declines.  Work  which  would 
normally  be  done  by  American  techni- 
cians is  done  by  foreign  technicians. 
Supporting  parts  which  would  normally 
go  to  American  actors  go  to  foreign  ac- 
tors. Extra  parts  which  would  normally 
go  to  American  extras  are  going  to  for- 
eign extras.  American  workers  lose  the 
jobs  and  our  Government  loses  the  reve- 
nue not  only  from  the  principals  but 
from  these  additional  persons  who  are 
thus  deprived  of  their  normal  employ- 
ment. 

The  American  motion-picture  indus- 
try is  going  through  a  serious  period  of 
readjustment  brought  about  by  techni- 
cal changes  in  the  amusement  indus- 
try. This  tax  problem  has  created  an 
additional  and  completely  unnecessary 
burden  which  ought  to  be  removed  forth- 
with. The  more  quickly  we  act  the  bet- 
ter we  will  serve  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties concerned. 
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Tke  Teuetsec  Valley  Authority 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AIJtBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  13.  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Mr.  McKay  Looks 
Around,"  published  in  a  recent  Issue  ol 
the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order«»d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Mm.  McKat  Looks  Abovns 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay  says  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  doing 
a  good  job  and  he  oppoees  suggestions  that 
TVA  be  sold  to  private  business. 

He  said  TVA  had  been  doing  a  good  job 
and  "the  people  like  It."  "In  TVA,"  he  said. 
"the  territory  was  nmdown  and  farmed  a 
long  time  and  we  stepped  In  and  did  a  job 
and  the  people  didn't  object  to  it." 

And  that  proves  that  Mr.  McKay,  in  rol» 
of  friend  or  foe  of  TVA,  having  looked 
around,  having  made  some  InveetlgaUon. 
needs  to  look  around  aome  more. 

He  is  quoted  as  saying  "we  did  a  Job."  but 
the  "we"  Isn't  defined. 

The  people  have  done  this  Job  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  We  understood  that  from  the 
very  outset  after  the  creation  of  TVA  David 
Llllenthal  told  us  that.  He  told  us  the  Oov- 
emment  would  furnish  the  tools  only  the 
work  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  people. 


That's  what  has  been  going  on  these  past 
30  years. 

It  frankly  makes  no  economic  difference 
to  us  whether  any  more  TVA's  are  created  in 
th:  country,  but  it  makes  one  whale  of  a 
difference  to  \u  If  the  Federal  Government 
takes  the  position  there  will  be  no  more  ap- 
propriations for  the  production  of  more 
power.  We'll  do  the  work.  Just  as  we  have 
done  for  the  past  20  years,  but  the  Federal 
Government  must  furnish  the  tools  with 
which  we  can  work.  Electricity  is  one  uf 
those  great  tools. 


Pan-Americaa  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  rLoam* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  LANTAPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  people  of  the  Americas  join  hands 
in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  in  celebra- 
tion of  Pan-American  Day.  It  is  the 
time  In  which  we  more  fully  recognize 
the  peace  that  we  enjoy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  a  day  in  which  we  survey 
a  livlns  proof  that  people  of  various 
countries,  different  color,  religion,  and 
language,  can  live  and  work  together  16 
a  friendly  manner  under  peaceful  skies. 
Peace  in  our  hemisphere  is  not  a  hap- 
penstance. Some  127  years  ago  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  great  South  American  liber- 
ator, determined  to  win  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  the  Americas,  issued  an  invita- 
tion to  the  newly  constituted  American 
Republics  to  meet  at  Panama  City.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  1826  and  was  the 
forerunner  to  what  we  know  today  as 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  organization  Is  ccxnposed  of  21  Re- 
publics of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
through  this  organization  we  have  come 
to  realize  and  accept  peace  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  Pan-American  Day 
is  celebrated  by  many  special  observ- 
ances in  the  21  Republics.  The  observ- 
ances run  the  gantlet  fnmi  simple 
gatherings  to  elaborate  ceremonies,  but 
no  matter  how  much  they  vary  in 
respect  to  the  t3rpe  of  celebration  they 
have  one  thing  in  common:  They  pay 
tribute  to  the  spirit  which  enables  every 
American  to  look  across  his  borders  and 
know  that  he  is  one  with  his  neighbors 
In  building  a  free,  strong,  and  prosperous 
America.  Pan-American  Day,  April  14, 
has  heretofore  been  a  symbol  of  the 
friendship  which  unites  over  300  million 
Americans  of  many  creeds,  languages, 
and  cultures  in  a  manner  without 
precedent  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  because  it  is 
the  oldest  and  most  succ^sful  interna- 
tional association  in  the  world.  We 
Americans  can  look  back  and  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  which 
we  have  enjoyed  in  the  Americas. 

The  pages  of  history  will  record  our 
accomplishments  in  establishing  and 
preserving  a  spirit  of  friendship  in  the 
Americas  over  the  past  century  and  a 
quarter  but  what  will  the  historians 
write  into  the  records  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  preserve  this  friendship  in  the 
future?    This  Pan-American  Day  must 


be  dedicated  by  those  of  us  in  the  United 
States  to  a  reevaluation  of  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  to  the  south  and  what 
we  are  now  contributing  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  friendship  with  our  Latin 
American  friends.  We  in  this  coimtry 
have  directed  our  energies  toward  build- 
ing friendship  throughout  the  world  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  peace  in  the 
world.  We  spend  365  days  a  year  on  the 
project  of  friendship  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world,  save  one-^and  that  is 
in  the  Central  and  South  American 
areas.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
we  have  enjoyed  friendship  and  peace 
for  over  125  years,  we  only  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  on  one  day  in  the 
year— Pan-American  Day.  We  have 
taken  for  granted  our  Latin  American 
friends — and  while  a  majority  of  these 
neighbors  continue  as  our  friends — we 
have,  through  negligence,  permitted 
strong  Communist  and  Fascist  move- 
ments to  work  underground  in  an  at- 
tempt to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
traditional  friendship  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas.  We  must  today 
take  stock  of  the  fact  that  pan-Ameri- 
canism preceded  United  Nationalism. 
While  we  are  looking  toward  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  a  farsighted  gaze,  we  need 
only  to  take  a  short  glance  at  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south  to  recall  that  in 
World  War  II  all  the  Latin  American 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Argen- 
tina, joined  us  as  allies  in  that  world 
struggle.  We  need  only  to  consider  that 
world  struggle.  We  need  only  to  con- 
sider that  at  this  moment  Colombia  and 
Cuba  have  supplied  ground  troops  in  the 
United  Nations  effort  in  Korea.  Colom- 
bia has  sent  naval  forces,  Panama  sea 
transports.  El  Salvador.  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica  have  offered  troops.  Nicara- 
gua has  offered  unspecified  personnel 
while  Bolivia  has  offered  a  group  of  army 
officers.  Many  of  the  other  countries 
have  furnished  medical  supplies  and 
strategic  materials. 

We.  of  south  Florida,  are  well  aware 
of  the  continued  importance  of  keeping 
strong  our  bonds  of  •friendship  with  the 
Latin  American  coimtries.  It  is  in  our 
area  that  the  Miami  International  Air- 
port is  situated.  In  these  days  of  almost 
universal  air  travel,  many  persons  fly  to 
the  various  Latin  American  countries 
and.  conversely,  many  persons  fly  from 
those  points  to  the  United  States.  Add 
to  this  the  air  mail  and  cargo  between 
South  and  North  America  and  you  have 
the  potential  of  vast  and  prosperous  in- 
ternational trade. 

We  of  south  Florida,  are  proud  of  the 
part  we  are  playing  to  keep  a  hand  of 
friendship  outstretched  to  the  south. 
Our  Miami  International  Airport  has 
become  the  leading  airport  for  trade  and 
travel  with  Latin  America.  One  needs 
only  to  visit  the  terminal  of  this  great 
air  center  and  observe  the  many  signs 
which  are  in  both  English  and  E^ianish 
and  listen  to  the  many  unusual  tongues 
that  are  spoken  there,  to  realise  that 
here  is  an  International  border — a  free 
border  unguarded  by  guns — an  arch  of 
freedom  through  which  neighbors  of  the 
Americas  pass.  The  exchange  of  com- 
merce between  us  and  the  Americas  is 
significant  in  two  major  ways. 

First,  it  is  a  means  of  satisfying  eco- 
nomic needs  and  increasini  Um 


nomic  welfare  of  nations  engaged  in 
trade. 

Second,  commerce  becomes  a  medium 
which  engenders  international  good  will 
and  understanding.  We,  on  this  Pan- 
American  Day,  1953,  should  dedicate  our- 
selves not  only  to  looking  upOn  South 
Americans  as  our  friends  but  to  turn 
toward  South  America  as  our  neighbors 
with  whom  we  must  work  together  to 
forge  a  stronger  bond  of  friendship.  We, 
of  south  Florida,  are  taking  steps  every- 
day to  assure  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  our  friendship.  We  are  at  this 
moment  calling  upon  our  administra- 
tion to  assist  us  in  the  establishment  of 
an  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  in  south  Florida.  Four  south- 
eastern States,  together  with  the  former 
administration,  have  indicated  willing- 
ness to  support  this  self-supporting 
$100  million  center,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  further  promote  the  cordial 
friendship  among  the  American  nations. 
As  the  Representative  from  south  Flor- 
ida I  have  requested  the  Congress  to 
abolish  the  discriminatory  15-percent 
travel  tax  to  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  area  which  will  widen  the 
gates  of  international  travel  to  and 
from  South  and  North  America  and 
place  travel  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
on  a  par  with  transportation  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  not  taxed. 
South  Florida  extends  to  our  American 
neighbors  our  very  best  wishes  for  fu- 
ture happiness  and  the  hope  that  the 
fellowship  and  friendship  existing  be- 
tween the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  not  only  grow 
stronger  with  each  passing  year  but 
will  emerge  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  To  keep  the 
hand  of  friendship  extended  at  all  times 
to  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south  is  our 
dedication  on  this  Pan-American  Day. 


Swplnses  and  SabsidBet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOETH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apra  14.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Benson  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  regulating  production  to 
demand. 

If  that  program  came  to  the  point  of 
realization  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
surpluses;  and  it  is  because  we  have  a 
surplus  that  the  farmers'  prices  are  de- 
pressed, ajid  the  whole  farm-price  struc- 
ture feels  the  effect  of  it. 

Should  we  have  surpluses?  Unques- 
tionably the  answer  is  "Tes."  Surpluses 
of  food  products  are  the  best  defense  this 
coimtry  can  have.  When  God  sends  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine,  and  we  refuse  to 
produce,  under  a  pn^ram  designed  to 
eliminate  surpluses,  xe  are  doing  an  act 
that  is  not  only  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  are  creating  a  price  structure 
through  scarcity  instead  of  basing  our 
action  on  the  principle  of  plenty. 

If  Mr.  Benson  has  been  correctly  qaot« 
ed.  he  is  in  substance  doing  what  Secre- 
taxj  Wallace  did  in  killing  off  the  pigs  so 
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that  the  price  of  hogs  would  be  higher. 
In  other  words,  if  a  man  had  four  houses 
for  rent  and  did  not  get  as  much  rent  as 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to,  he  should 
burn  down  one  house,  and  as  a  result  the 
rental  on  the  other  three  would  go  up. 

This  view  is  all  wrong.  We  should  al- 
ways have  a  surplus  of  wheat,  cotton, 
com.  anJ  grain  of  all  kinds  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  climatic  conditions  the 
next  year  might  be  unfavorable  and  pro- 
duction would  go  down  and  without  a 
surplus  we  might  be  up  against  dire  need. 
Since  surpluses  are  necessary  and  the 
farmer,  who  is  the  lowest  paid  laborer  in 
the  United  States  and  puts  in  the  longest 
working  hours  of  any  class,  produces 
these  necessary  surpluses,  he  should  not 
be  penalized  for  doing  so. 

That  portion  of  his  crop  which  Is  not 
a  siirplus  should  have  a  price  unrelated 
to  it.  Then  if  he  desires  to  sell  his  sur- 
plus he  can  do  so  on  the  world  market 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  have  had  a  bill  before  Congress  for 
the  past  4  years  which  is  designed  to  do 
this  very  thing.  It  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion entirely  of  limited-acreage  produc- 
tion, permits  the  farmer  to  raise  all  the 
food  products  he  can  at  a  price  commen- 
surate with  the  goods  he  buys.  In  other 
words,  establishes  justice  between  what 
he  sells  and  the  price  he  pays. 

Then,  if  he  raises  a  surplus,  let  him  do 
It  for  the  protection  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  establish  no  parity  on 
the  surplus  portion  of  his  crop. 

Ninety  percent  of  parity  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  called  a  subsidy  to  the  farmers.    It 
Is  not  a  subsidy.    It  is  merely  a  means 
of  establishing  a  just  and  fair  relation 
between  the  price  of  his  products  and 
the  price  of  materials  and  goods  and 
labor  which  he  buys.   An  artificial  stand- 
ard of  90  percent  of  parity— of  justice- 
has  been  established.    It  should  be  100 
percent  of  parity  to  be  fair  and  just,  but 
the  farmers  have  compromised  on   90 
percent   to   secure  any   jiistice   at   all. 
Analyzed,  this  means  that  the  farmers 
are  getting  10  percent  less  than  the  la- 
borers  get,    10   percent   less   than   the 
manufacturer  gets.  10  percent  less  than 
transportation  facilities  get.  10  percent 
-  less  than  the  distributors  get.  and  at  the 
same  time  he  pays  100  percent  for  what 
he  buys.    Does  that  look  like  a  subsidy? 
It  Is  indispensable  to  the  protection  of 
•the  people  of  this  country  in  peacetime 
that  we  have  surpluses;  and  it  is  impera- 
tive in  time  of  war  that  we  have  plenty 
of  that  material  which  wins  all  wars 

that  wer^  ever  fought  on  this  earth 

namely,  food. 

Benson  will  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  free  America  if  he  follows  a 
program  of  scarcity  instead  of  a  program 
of  plenty. 


the  RxcORo  an  article  by  Edward  H.  Col- 
lins in  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
April  13,  1953.  with  reference  to  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

(By  Edward  H.  Oollina) 
On  Thursday  of  last  week  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  nations  that  were  parties  to 
the  4-year  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  31,  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  arrangement  for  another  3  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  some 
slight  doubt  stUl  remained  as  to  the  future 
of  this  program.  For  one  thing,  the  British 
representatives  to  the  TWA  have  balked  at 
the  terms  on  which  Its  extension  is  propoaed; 
for  another,  the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  some  of  whose 
Members  are  also  said  to  be  cool  toward  the 
enterprise.  (Failure  of  either  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
renewal  would  almost  certainly  be  fatal,  since 
the  United  Kingdom  accounts  for  nearly 
one-third  the  pxirchases  of  IWA  wheat,  while 
the  United  States  provides  roughly  46  per- 
cent of   toUl  exports.) 

niKPOSI  or   AGKEEMENT 

The  wheat  agreement  of  1949  is  an  Inter- 
national commodity  contract.  Intended  to 
assure  a  market  for  wheat  exporting  nations 
and  a  fixed  annual  supply  for  Importing 
countries.  The  export  members  agree  to  seU 
wheat  (up  to  amounts  specified  foj  each 
country  under  a  predetermined  schedule  of 
quotas)  to  any  importing  nation  prepared  to 
pay  the  maximum  price.  On  their  part.  Im- 
porting countries  must  be  prepared  to  buy 
wheat,  up  to  their  respective  quotas,  when- 
ever it  is  offered  by  the  exporting  coiintries 
at  the  minimum  price. 

These    maximum    and    minimum    prices, 
tinder  the  terms  of  the  agreement  now  about 
to   expire,    are   really   something   for   every 
American— and    especially    every    American 
taxpayer— to  note  and  to  ponder  thought- 
fully.    The  maximum  was  set.  in   1949,  at 
$1.80  a  bushel,  the  minimum  at  »1.50.    These 
upper, and  lower  limits,  so  far  as  the  United 
States,  with  its  supported  domestic  market 
was  concerned,  were  probably  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  commodity  contracts. 
Normally  the  range  Is  set  with  reference  to 
contemporary  prices,  with  the  upper  limit 
somewhat  above  the  market  and  the  lower 
somewhat  below.     In  this  case  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  states  stood   at  $2.10 
even  as  the  agreement  was  being  signed,  or 
30  cents  above  the  maximum  of  the  contract. 
No  Individual,  needless  to  say,  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  sell  wheat  abroad  at  $1  80 
when  he  could  get  $2.10  in   the  domestic 
market  for  it. 


it 


Aa  ImproTisatioB  of  ConTenience 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  New  TOHK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 


trwrTED   STATES   PKOVmXS   WHEAT  AT  LOSS 

What  followed  was  what  had  to  follow, 
namely,  that  the  American  Government  pro- 
vided the  wheat  whose  delivery  it  had  guar- 
anteed to  the  Importing  members  of  the 
Agreement,  and  took  the  loss  of  30  cents  a 
bushel  that  this  entailed.  While  litUe  was 
aalj  about  this  aspect  of  the  Agreement  by 
its  advocates  when  they  were  mustering  pub- 
Uc  support  for  the  undertaking,  it  was.  of 
course,  the  very  heart  of  the  program. 

But  If  the  program  might  have  seemed 
to  some  to  be  mWdly  Insane  at  this  point, 
that  was  only  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come. 
By  the-  end  of  1949  wheat.  In  the  supported 
American  market  had  risen  to  $2.20;  by  May 
1951  (a  point  in  time  in  which  not  1  of  10 
persons,  stopped  on  the  street,  could  have 
told  you  what  the  capital  of  Korea  was.  and 
even  he  would  probably  have  been  stumped 
on  the  pronunciation).  It  was  zooming  to- 
ward the  level  which  was  to  become  Its 
average  for  the  next  2  years.  $2.50  a  bushel. 
(At  its  peak  that  year  It  reached  $2.60.) 
This  means  that  the  average  subsidy  per 
bxishel  had  now  risen  to  70  cents. 


ADJirsTacKMT  rem  ncpoiTcas 
Some  persons  may  ask.  perhaps,  whether 
there  was  not  some  mechanism  In  the  Agree- 
ment which  permitted  readjustment  of  the 
maximum  or  minimum  when  either  had 
lost  all  semblance  of  reality.  There  must 
have  been,  because  such  readjustments  have 
been  made.  But.  imbelievable  though  this 
must  sound,  these  readjustments  were  made 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  exporting  nations 
but  the  importers.  Though  market  prices 
have  risen  steadily  during  most  of  the  4 
years  of  this  contract,  the  $1.80  maximum 
has  remained  inviolate.  But,  Just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  It  is  to  be  supjKMed,  the  mini- 
mum has  been  permitted  to  drift  gently 
downward  tintU  it  stood  during  the  past  year 
at  $1.20. 

Perhaps  this  pattern  will  stand  out  a  little 
more  clearly  If  it  U  restated  In  terms  of  a 
financial  transaction  between  two  Individu- 
als. Let  us  start  with  the  not  too  violent 
assumption  that  United  States  Steel  is  sell- 
ing at  40.  With  such  a  background,  try 
to  imagine  A  entering  into  a  contract  with 
B,  under  which  he.  A,  agrees  to  give  B  a 
call  on  large  annual  blocks  of  the  stock  at 
a  price  of  29.  And  try  to  Imagine,  if  you 
can.  that  all  A  demands  In  rettirn  Is  that  B 
be  prepared  to  take  similar  blocks  of  stock 
off  his  hands,  when,  as,  and  If  It  ever  goes  to 
19.  and  A  wants  to  sell  at  that  price. 

WOKK  OF  LOCAL  GANO 

Now,  what  Is  the  explanation  of  this  agr««. 
ment  which,  sUnding  by  Itself,  seems  almost 
fabulously  ridiculous?    Does  It   mean   that 
the  United  States,  as  some  will  be  quick  to 
charge,  has  been  taken  for  a  ride  by  a  group 
of  astute  and  conniving  foreign  countries? 
Hardly.     Even   at   Its   worst,   American   eco- 
nomic  diplomacy    has    never    plumbed    the 
depths  of  artlessness  that  such  an  explana- 
tion would  Imply.     We  have  certainly  been 
taken  for  a  ride,  but  let  \u  not  delude  our- 
selves with  the  notion   that  the  kidnapers 
In  this  case  were  ouUlders.    This  was  the 
work,  strictly  and  solely,  of  a  local  gang,     in 
less  picaresque  language,  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  so  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  was  not.  except  for  display  pxir- 
poses,  a  great  experiment  In  International 
cooperation.     It    was    an    Improvisation    of 
convenience,  embarked  upon  by  the  Triunan 
administration   In   a   desperate   attempt   to 
escape   the   fatal   consequences   of   Its   own 
political    mishandling    of    the    agricultural 
problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  agreement 
wUl  have  cost  this  country  $600  millions  by 
mld-1963.  And  $600  millions  is  a  great  deal 
of  money.  But  even  $600  millions  would  not 
be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  if  we  were  pre- 
pared to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  it  carries 
for  us.  That  lesson  Is  that  high  farm  price 
supports,  unless  accompanied  by  controls 
that  would  be  Intolerable  In  a  country  such 
as  this,  are  a  poison  more  dangeroiis  and 
more  far  reaching  than  any  system  of  high 
protective  tariffs  ever  seriously  proposed  In 
this  country. 
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Dedication  of  VeteraB$'  Ho$ptUl  at 
Biniiiii{ham,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OP  RE»fARKS 

or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
Oorgas  Post,  No.  1,  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  gone  on 
record  protesting  the  way  that  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  on  Sunday,  March  22, 


1993,  of  the  veterans'  hospital  in  Birm- 
ingham was  conducted.  Comdr.  L.  Drew 
Redden,  the  commander  of  General  Gor- 
gas  Post,  No.  1,  has  written  a  letter  to 
Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Attain,  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  complaint.  The  post 
backed  up  Commander  Redden  In  this 
important  matter  by  passing  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  conviction  that  the 
various  veterans'  organizations  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  were  not  properly 
recognized,  and  strongly  criticizing  the 
manner  in  which  the  dedication  cere- 
monies were  conducted.  Copies  of  this 
letter  and  the  resolution  have  been  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion, and  I  want  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  easily  understand 
the  Legion's  feeling  about  this  impor- 
tant matter.  Nothing  Is  dearer  to  the 
hearts  of  our  veterans  than  obtaining 
proper  medical  care  for  deserving  bud- 
dies who  have  served  our  country  so  welL 
I  was  not  consulted  about  the  planning  of 
this  dedication,  although  I  assume  that 
the  policy  was  made  at  the  VA  office  in 
Washington.  No  other  member  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  that  I  know  of  was 
:onsulted  either.  If  it  had  been  my  privi- 
lege to  plan  these  ceremonies.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  program  would  have 
given  the  proper  recognition  to  the 
American  Legion,  to  our  other  fine  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  to  the  many 
other  pubUc-splrlted,  patriotic,  loyal 
citizens  and  groups  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  and  who  must  continue 
to  contribute  to  our  great  medical  fa- 
cilities if  they  are  to  be  successfuL  The 
Alabama  delegation  was  put  in  the  same 
embarrassing  situation.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  local  effort  was  exerted  to 
obtain  this  great  hospital  and  the  VA 
cannot  be  successful  now  without  local 
cooperation  and  assistance.  This  great 
enterprise  would  not  have  been  possible 
in  the  first  place  without  United  States 
congressional  appropriations  and  can- 
not be  successful  without  continued  Fed- 
eral support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  our  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  others  in  the  commu- 
nity who  protest  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  the  people  in  our  great  Industrial 
area.  I  fervently  hope  that  we  will  take 
this  as  a  lesson  so  that  we  may  resolve 
our  differences  and  work  together  in  the 
future  in  the  interest  of  better  care  for 
our  sick  and  distressed,  who  deserve  the 
best  we  have. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  letter 
and  resolution  which  I  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago: 

TBk  Akzucan  LacioK, 
Oenbul  GoacAs  Post,  No.  1. 
Birmtngham  Ala^  AprU  1.  1953. 
Hon.  Cam,  R.  Obat.  Jr., 

Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans'  AdminUtration. 

Waahinffton.  D.  C. 
I>«a«  anfouL  Giat:  This  has  reference 
to  the  dedication  of  the  Birmingham  Vet- 
erans' Hospital,  which  took  place  on  Sun- 
day. March  23.  1953.  I  wish  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  writing  this  letter  on  my 
own  Initiative  and  that  it  is  not  the  result 
of  any  action  taken  by  this  post,  of  which 
I   am   commander.     It  may   be   that  some 
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•ctlon  win  be  takan  by  the  poet  In  the 
future. 

The  Amarlcan  Legkn  and  other  Teterens* 
organizations  in  this  area  objected  when 
they  learned  that  the  dedication  program 
was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  veterans 
groups  were  to  play  only  a  minimum  pert  in 
It.  This  Information  was  flrst  given  when 
leaders  of  these  groups  were  Invited  to  a 
m<?etlng  allegedly  called  for  the  purpoee  of 
plinnlng  fie  dedlcaUon  ceremonies.  They 
were  not  asked  to  give  counsel,  but  rather 
were  advised  what  would  be  done  on  that 
occasion,  and  what  their  obligations  were. 
We  were  also  advised  that  this  type  dedica- 
tion program  was  planned  In  Washington  as 
a  policy  matter,  hence  this  letter  to  you. 

I  feel  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
la  aware  that  the  location  of  a  Veterans' 
Hospital  In  Birmingham  was  not  the  work 
of  oxir  fine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that 
several  outstanding  veterans  expended  years 
of  effort  to  this  end.  Some  of  those  did  not 
even  receive  Invitations  to  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 

I  feel  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
also  aware  that  more  voluntary  work  In  Its 
hospitals  is  done  by  the  Legion  and  other 
veterans'  organizations  than  by  all  other 
civic  groups  combined. 

It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  it  doesnt 
make  good  sense  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
these  organizations  in  the  dedication  of  a 
new  facility.  Tet,  that  was  done  in  the 
Instant  case,  and  very  pointedly. 

The  services  of  the  General  Oorgas  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  were  offered  for  the  occasion 
and  refused.  This  Is  the  only  musical  or- 
ganization in  the  State  of  Alabama  com- 
posed entirely  of  veterans,  and  we  offered 
their  services  in  the  name  of  all  veterans 
organizations.  One  week  before  the  dedica- 
tion. I  was  advised  that  they  could  play 
To  the  Colors  dxiring  the  flag-raising  cere- 
mony. The  corps  was  present  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  last  minute  someone  made 
the  decision  that  a  high-school  band  could 
play  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  the 
drum  corps  would  not  play  at  all.  The  fact 
that  they  played  some  selections  after  the 
dedication  was  no  fault  at  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

It  apiiarently  was  decided  at  one  point 
to  use  the  honor  guard  of  Post  No.  103,  the 
American  Legion,  to  raise  the  flag.  This 
decision  was  changed  and  a  crack  service 
honor  guard  was  used  instead.  The  fact 
that  this  group  failed  to  unfurl  the  flag 
before  raising  is  coincidental,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  standing  by,  uninvited,  was 
a  man  who  is  flag  courtesy  chairman  for 
the  American  Legion  in  the  department  of 
Alabama,  and  who  travels  over  the  State 
at  his  expense,  conducting  hundreds  of  flag 
ceremonies.  I  noticed  also  that  the  one 
service  {performed  by  local  groups  for  this 
hospital  to  date  totally  escaped  recognition. 
Tou  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  television 
antenna  on  the  roof,  and  Its  outlets  and  con- 
nections within  the  building  were  Installed 
through  a  Sl.OOO  cash  donation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  poets,  and  through  the  donated 
labor  of  labor-tinloa  members.  These  local 
imions  have  to  date  donated  or  pledged  12 
television  sets  to  the  hospital. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  no  form  of 
dedication  service  coxild  have  aroused  more 
resentment  among  veterans  groups  in  this 
area.  I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
will  be  patients  In  this  fine,  new  hospital, 
that  the  veterans  groups  will  be  brbadmlnded 
enough  to  prevent  this  resentment  against 
those  in  authority  from  impairing  their  aerv- 
Ices  to  the  bospltalleed  veterana. 
Very  truly  jown. 

L-DnwRaKK. 

Cx>mmmmStr. 

Resolutium 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  membership  oi  G««- 
eral  Gorgas  Post,  Noi  1,  the  Amerte«n  Ugioi^ 


Department  of  Alabmwia,  mt  their  revuiar 
.  wueting  on  moay.  April  3.  19S3.  That  we  <k> 
endofae  the  matertal  contained  in  that  letter 
addreeeed,  under  date  of  April  i,  lOss.  to 
Oen.  Cart  Gray.  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterana' 
Affairs,  by  Oomdr.  L.  D.  Redden,  of  this  poet, 
relating  to  the  dedication  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital.  Birmingham.  Ala. 
A  copy  of  the  said  letter  U  attached  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  thia  resolution;  be  It 
ftirther 

Iieaoli>ed.  Tiiat  we  do  strongly  criticize  the 
manner  In  which  the  dedication  ceremonlee 
were  conducted  as  outlined  In  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  of  Commander  Redden:  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  do  express  our  codtIo- 
tion  that  the  various  veterans'  mganisatlona 
In  this  city  and  State  were  not  fvoperly  rec- 
ognized In  the  assignment  of  functions  to  be 
performed  In  connection  with  the  said  dedi- 
cation ceremonies;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
conduct  of  the  said  dedication  ceremonlee 
indicated  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  many 
years  of  cooperation  and  service  rendered  to 
that  agency  by  the  local.  State,  and  National 
€»ganlzations  of  the  American  Legion  and 
other  veterans'  groups;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Gen.  Carl  Gray,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to 
the  various  Members  of  the  United  State* 
Senate  and  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Alabama. 

1  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  membership  of  Genwal  Gorgas  Poet, 
No.  1,  the  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Alabama,  at  their  regular  meeting  on  Friday, 
AprU  3,  1963. 

A.  Saxa  Lam, 
Adjutant.  General  Oorgas  Post, 
No.  I,  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Alabama.  ■■ 


Jomt  Resolotioi  CommemoratHif  tlit 
ZOOdi  Aniiivertary  of  the  Establbhmeut 
of  Rowan  Couaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  Q.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MO«TH  CAaOLntA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Rowan  County.  N.  C,  which 
Is  in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent, will  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  its  formation  from  April  12 
through  April  18,  1953,  in  commemora- 
tion of  its'  contribution  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  to  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
accepted  an  invitation  and  win  attend 
on  Thursday,  April  16,  1953. 

In  my  opinion,  this  event  Is  of  out- 
standing interest  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  for  that  reason  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  following  Joint 
resolution  be  placed  in  the  Coifotcs- 
sioMAL  Rkord: 

Joint  reeolutlon  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Rowan 
County  In  the  year  1753.  and  inviting  the 
governor,  council  of  state,  members  of  the 
senate  and  house.  State  officials  and  em- 
ployees, and  the  people  of  North  CaroUna 
to  attend  the  celebratkm.  AprU  13  tbroiigh 
Aprtl  18.  1»S3 
Whereas  Bowan  Ooonty  waa  created  from 

Anson  Couaty  oa  AprU  IX  175S;  and 
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Bowmn  Oounty  will  ctfetanta  900 
^an  of  ItB  formatlan  on  April  12.  IMS;  mm! 
«  Whereas  Sowan  County  during  tlUs  h»«n 
period  of  her  history  has  been  outstandtac 
la  her  contrlbutfcn  to  the  State  and  Nation 
•nd  was  the  birthplace  of  the  freedom  and 
iiidep«ideoce  of  this  Nation  when  on  August 
8.  1774.  •  months  before  the  MecUenburg 
Deelaratioa  was  passed.  Bowan  County 
passed  a  set  oC  resolutions  famous  In  his- 
tory as  the  "Bowan  Resolves  for  Freedom." 
that  averred  that: 

"The  people  ot  this  county  call  for  an  In- 
dlssolubte  union  of  tU  Colonies  to  enforce 
the  nonimportation  association  against 
Great  Britain  for  their  treatment  against 
Boston,  and  ikh  to  trade  with  any  Colony 
not  adherii«  thereto; 

"That  the  African  alave  trade  should  be 
•boliahed: 

"That  the  English  Parliament  doe*  not 
have  the  right  to  tax  the  people  o*  Bowan, 
•nd  that  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  is  the  only  legislative  body  havlne 
that  power;  ^ 

"That  the  people  of  this  county  ought  to 
•neourage  home  manufacturing  so  as  not  to 
beeoane  dependent  on  Xngland  for  the  necee- 
•Itles  of  life;  ^^^ 

•Tliat  luxuries  should  be  dispensed  with 
•nd  BtanpUetty  oC  life  should  be  the  order 
«f  the  day." 

Whereas  Sallsbary.  in  the  revoluttonary 
pcnod,  was  the  military  and  court  center  <rf 
Ute  aaliabury  district,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Anson.  Rowan.  Mecklenburg.  Tryoo 
linooto^  toitherford.  Surry,  and  Oullford; 
that  this  district  furnished  vaian  than  twice 
y  ™^y  scrfdlem  as  any  other  county  in  the 
district;  and 

■  Whereas  Bowan  fumlahed  four  or  the  lead- 
tog  commanders  of  tl»e  patriot  forces  in  the 
Salisbury  district  when  Cornwallls  began  his 
advance  toto  the  State,  and  served  as  the 
mmtary  as  weU  as  civil  headquarters  for  the 
State  at  various  ttaaes  diolng  the  Revolution- 
and 

Whereas  Sall8b^^7  served  as  the  staging 
•rea  for  the  westward  migration  in  the  coio- 
«:  T  ^"^  »nalogou8  to  the  importance  of 
St.  Louts  and  Independence,  lio..  when  the 
great  West  was  settled;  from  Bowan  went 
auch  pioneers  as  Christopher  Olst  and  Daniel 
Boone  who  explored  and  mapped  the  lands 

t.^"!^^  "^  T«n«««  for'ftrture  aettl" 
ment;  and 

I^iL!?*1"  J?  Howan.  sobm  of  whom  were 
Andrew  Jackson.  President  of  the   United 

SSS  £I2!?  ?2f  .  2^*-  P^W'ot  of  the 
Unit*!  sutM;  AdlAl  Bwlaff  SMrraioa.  Vice 

£jthwofaov.  Adlal «.  Sterenson:  HughLrw- 

S? '2ST»*^J»«»  "M-kln;  Senator  Rlcbl 
2i?.5?*^^  •MUtor  Hugh  llaoNary;  Ashebel 
amlth.  and  many  other  fine  citicens  of  other 
States:    the  counties  formed  from  Rowim 
£^i^  ^^  produced  equally  distinguished 
h^ders.  either  directly  or  through  their  de. 
•Pendants,  among  them  being  President  Her- 
oert   Hoover    James   Plnckney    Henderson 
«rst  Oovemor  of  Texas;  den.  James  WWtS' 
founder  of  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn.;  and 
*^TT^  BaOisbury  led  the  movement  for 
the    North    Carolina    Railroad    which    was 
TOmpleted  In  1856.  and  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad  begun  In  1856;  and 
»«^S"^  rttlaens  of  Rowan  were  the  first 
to  •ttempt  to  establish  a  greater  unlveraitv 
lor  the  State  by  a  bill  presented  to  the  S.! 
lature  In  1784;  and  ^^ 

Whei^  Rowan  prepared  in  the  first  nor- 
mal  school  in  America,  at  Zlon  Pamassus 
Academy.  8  of  the  first  7  graduates  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  Rowan  County  is  the  seat  of  the 
flrstLutheran  synod  In  America  and  has  the 
^sest  Lutheran  congr^;atlon  In  the  UiUted 
states  today;  and 

«w!!?^r"  «^'*°  *^  •**«  «»•  raoQier  of 
more  than  35  counties  in  the  western  half 


cf  thla  State  and  ma^iy  more  In  Ttai 

and 

Whereas  during  tbe  Ctvtt  Wv  abe  fnr- 
mahed  2.500  men  for  the  Confederacy,  which 
eonstltuted  one-half  ct  the  entire  male  pop- 
ulation; abe  supplied  S  percent  of  her  popu- 
lation to  the  World  War  I.  and  10  pcrtient 
or  her  population  to  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  first  rural  free  delivery  route 
was  established  in  North  Carolina  in  Rowan 
County  and  liiis  was  the  second  route  estab- 
Uahed  in  Amlrica;  and 

Whereas  Rowan  has  served  the  State. 
South,  and  Nation  admirably  during  her  long 
history  and  has  never  advocated  or  advanced 
radical  theorlaa  to  the  detriment  of  her 
country:  and 

Whereas  the  peofde  of  Rowan  County  are 
uniting  in  the  proper  celebraUon  of  her  200th 
anniversary  by  providing  an  historical  pag- 
eant; two  mammoth  parades  In  which  there 
wiU  be  featured  historic  floats,  marching 
units  in  various  period  uniform  and  dress 
and  many  other  representations.  hist<Mic 
tours,  exhibition  of  liistorical  material,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  from  Aptil  12 
through  AprU  18.  ld&3;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Bowan  County  and 
the  ofBcials  of  the  Bowan  BioentennUl  desire 
to  invite  tlie  Governor  of  North  CaroUna,  tlie 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  council  of  State. 
the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  SUte  offlclais  and  employeee. 
and  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  to  attend 
the  bicentennial  during  the  week  beginning 
April  12.  1968:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

&e»olv€d  by  the  house  o/  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring) : 

SscTMJN  1.  That  the  senate  and  house  of 
representaUves  Indicate  their  Interest  in  the 
rich  and  glorious  history  of  Bowan  County 
and  In  the  proper  celebration  of  200  years 
of  freedom  and  progress. 

Sxc.  2.  That  the  contribution  of  Rowan 
Coimty  of  many  great  leaders  of  our  SUte 
and  Nation  Is  recognized. 

Sic.  3,  That  this  resolution  shall  be  In  fun 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  Its  rati- 
fication. 


another's,  for  It  Is  not  possible,  lacking  any 
real  Information,  to  do  more  than  gueea. 

In  this  country  there  are  several  special 
projects  which  are  devoted  to  psychological 
examination  of  Russia  to  the  hope  that  a 
pattern  of  Russian  thinking  can  be  set  np 
as  a  guide  for  our  own  Government. 

There  U  such  a  project  at  Harvard.  All 
sorts  at  brain  power  Is  being  applied  to  study 
of  Bussia.  There  are  similar  proJecU  at 
other  univeraltles.  and.  of  course,  the  State 
Department  has  specialists  who  are  assigned 
to  analyze  the  Russian  mind. 

But  in  spite  of  these  efforts  It  U  still  not 
possible  to  say  that,  under  cerUln  conditio^ 
the  Buasians  wlU  react  In  certain  ways.  So 
practlcaUy  all  of  the  analyses  of  the  experts 
In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  have  been  gueaee*. 

Our  guess  is  that  General  Van  Fleet's  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  committee  was  a 
factor  in  the  Russian  decision  to  seek  a 
truce.  This  may  seem  far-fetched  until  It  Is 
given  a  little  thought. 

General  Van  Fleet's  testimony  aroused  the 
American  people  more  than  anything  since 
the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur.  He 
told  the  Senate  committee,  and  through 
them  the  American  people,  that  the  war 
could  have  been  won  if  the  Oovemment  at 
Washington  hadnt  ordered  a  halt  to  offen- 
slvea. 

HID  io  ctuxam 


Strasff  Defense  Until  Cobmumsb  Is 
Wholiy  Efiainatcd 

EXTENSION  <^  REICARKS 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  lUMACMunm 

IK  THB  HOD8K  OP  RXPRESSNTATXVS8 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  195S 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr,  Speftker.  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 

the  following  excellent  edltortal  from  the 

Boston  Post  of  April  5.  by  John  Qriflln: 

Sraoira  Dsmras  Idvmt  Cmranvu 

(By  Jbhn  OrUfin) 

The  warning  Issued  by  Secretary  of  state 
John  Foster  DuUes,  who  urged  caution  to  ac- 
cepttog  the  present  peace  offensive  as  the 
answer  to  all  our  problems.  Is  one  that  ought 
to  be  heeded  by  the  American  people. 

Regardless  of  the  immediate  outcome  of 
negotiations  on  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue, 
there  Is  great  need  to  prevent  any  relaxing 
of  oxir  defense  efforts.  *■ 

Even  a  satisfactory  truce  to  Korea  won't 
be  an  event  that  Justifies  letttog  down  In 
caution  and  to  preparations  for  defense. 
rxjr  an  such  a  truce  would  mean  is  that  for 
some  reason  Soviet  Russia  decided  It  wasn't 
the  time  to  plunge  toto  a  great  world  war. 

irUCH    SPBCDUiTIOir 

There  Is,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  speculation 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  Russians  to  suggest- 
ting  means  of  reaching  a  truce   In  Korea 
Apparently  one  man's  guess  is  as  good  as 


It  was  made  more  obvious  than  ever  before 
that  we  cannot  go  on  endlessly  to  Korea 
without  maktog  a  real  effort  to  wto.  General 
Van  Fleet's  revelation  at  ammunition  short- 
ages and  holding  back  orders  from  Wash- 
ington was  caiislng  so  much  pressure  to  the 
Capital  that  a  change  In  plans  to  Korea  was 
going  to  be  Inevitable.  The  only  change 
could  be  a  real  effort  to  win. 

If  the  Russians  were  not  ready  to  risk  a 
big  war,  they  might  have  sensed  thte  change 
and  might  have  decided  the  time  was  ripe 
for  endtog  the  Korean  fighting  as  soon  as 
possible. 

That,  of  course.  Is  assuming  that  the  pres- 
ent peace  effort  Is  real.  But  the  theory  holds 
even  If  It  is  only  another  scheme  to  cause  us 
to  let  np  on  our  efforts,  it's  only  a  g\Msa, 
but  the  whole  thing  looks  like  a  rmieilns 
game  anyway.  ~ 

The  Important  thing  now  Is  for  this  coun- 
try to  reallce  that  everything  Is  not  going 
to  be  Ideal  even  If  there  Is  a  settlement  in 
Korea.  Soviet  Russia  Is  gotng  to  be  a  threat 
•o  long  as  the  Communist  geremment  exlsta. 
Secretary  Dulles  deaerlbwl  the  preeent  con- 
ditions as  "the  bade  situation  of  danger  in 
which  we  stand,"  and  be  insUtad  thai  noth- 
ing has  happened  or  is  likely  to  happen  that 
makes  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  free 
nations  any  less  lugent. 

The  Soiriet  Union  la  a  heavily  armed  to- 
talltailan  state  whleh  eontroU  one- third  of 
the  people  and  the  natural  reaources  of  the 
world.  It  Is  dominated  by  a  small  group  ot 
men  whose  avowed  aim  Is  the  conquering  of 
the  world,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  la 
power  and  their  system  prevails,  the  world 
Is  to  perlL 

No  one  knows  yet  Just  what  the  Conuno- 
nisU  are  going  to  demand  by  way  of  set- 
tlement. The  prisoner-of-war  Issue  has  been 
the  stumbling  block  In  the  truce  negoUa- 
tlons.  but  agreemwit  on  that  Issue  Isn't  all 
that  is  Involved. 

The  Communists  still  want  xeeognltlon  of 
Communist  China  by  the  United  Nations  and 
admission  of  that  government  into  the  UN 
in  place  of  the  Chtoese  Nationalist  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  aeems  to  have  been  pretty  weU  forgot- 
ten that  that  was  one  of  the  issues  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  that  the  war  could 
have  been  ended  long  ago  if  we  had  agreed 
***  *i!?T  /^™ro"P<»t  China  to  the  U.  If. 
and  reoognlaed  the  Communist  Government 
as  the  rightful  government  to  Chtoa. 

If  the  settlement,  therefore,  includes  such 
recognition  and  admission  to  the  United 
Hatltms.  the  Communlsu  wlU  have  been  vlo- 
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torlous,  and  our  losses  la  Korea  will  have 
been  In  vato. 

If  peace  Is  ftoally  achieved  to  Korea,  there 
might  be  a  letdown  to  American  vigilance. 
That  would  be  tragic  for,  as  Secretary  Dullea 
pointed  out,  the  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
"basically  and  deeply  hostile"  to  any  nation 
that  does  not  accept  Communist  control. 

They  do  not  recognize  "any  moral  Inhibi- 
tions against  the  use  of  violence  and,  in 
fact,  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  moral 
law." 

Those  are  facts  that  should  be  held  upper- 
most to  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 
Our  desire  for  peace  is  great,  but  it  cannot 
be  permitted  to  obsciire  the  fact  that  thete 
Is  an  evil  power  looee  In  the  world  which 
must  never  be  overlooked,  and  which  eventu- 
ally must  be  deetroyed. 
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The  ^^arx"  of  ConunnnUin 


EXTENSION  GP  RE&CARBB 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  MOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSSNTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Karl 
Marx  had  some  pretty  dennlte  ideas 
about  how  a  government  should  be  run; 
and,  since  he  is  the  fountainhead  of 
communism,  the  people  should  know 
more  about  his  philosophy.  Here  are 
some  of  his  views: 

First.  All  farms  and  privately  owned 
lands  to  be  taken  away  from  the  owners 
by  the  government,  rents  from  these 
lands  to  be  spent  by  the  government 
for  public  purposes. 

Second.  A  heavy  graduated  Income 
tax.  with  an  upward  sliding  scale,  forc- 
izig  those  with  higher  incomes  to  pay  an 
ever-increasing  percent 

Third.  No  one  allowed  to  Inherit  any- 
thing. 

Fourth.  Seizure  of  an  piupeity.  per- 
sonal and  otherwise,  of  emigrants  and 
those  who  do  not  fall  In  line  100  percent 
with  communism. 

Fifth.  All  moneys  and  ersdlts  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  government  by  means  of 
a  national  bank  with  government  capi- 
tal. AH  private  banks  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  be  put  out  of  business. 

Sixth.  Make  any  contract,  agreement, 
commitment,  or  treaty  with  a  capitalist 
government;  keep  it  as  long  as  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  communism.  When  it 
interferes  with  communism,  scrap  the 
document. 

Many  people  are  hopln?  that  if  we  can 
establish  world  peace  and  get  Russia  to 
sign  it  our  troubles  will  end.  In  view 
of  No.  6  above,  what  value  will  Russia's 
signature  to  a  peace  treaty  have? 

How  do  you  Uke  this  philosophy?  Is 
this  the  doctrine  believed  in  by  those 
who  refuse  to  answer  questions  for  fear 
that  they  might  incriminate  themselves? 
Is  this  the  doctrine  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want?  If  the  people  do 
not  want  this  philosophy  and  do  not 
want  it  forced  upon  them  they  should 
become  alarmed  now  when  there  is  still 
time  to  prevent  it  from  destroying  our 
own  Constitution. 

Watch  weU  the  United  Nations  for,  as 
now  constituted,  it  is  enemy  No.  1  of 
free  America. 


As  AMricu't  Rigkb  mi  Respouibili- 
tict  Under  tke  CMstkntinn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  19 Si 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  essay 
written  by  Miss  Wynell  Glanton,  a  high- 
school  student  of  Elkmont,  Ala.  This 
splendid  essay  won  first  place  In  a 
countywide  contest,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

Ah  AmaiCAir's  Riohts  and  RsBPOtrsmiLiTm 

UKDCK   THX    COW8TITUTIOK 

(By  WyneU  Glanton) 
If  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  suddenly  thrust  aside,  we  would  become 
more  conscious  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
afforded  us  through  this  dynamic  document. 
Since  we  do  re<:elve  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges, there  are  some  responsibilities  that  we 
should  meet.  It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  every 
cltlaen  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Since  It 
Is  the  basis  of  our  freedom,  if  we  do  not 
uphold  it,  our  freedom  wlU  be  taken  away. 
Independence  was  not  an  element  of  the 
antebellum  struggle.  Circumstances  literal- 
ly forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  leaders, 
and  then  It  was  reluctantly  tooorporatad 
toto  their  policy.  These  statesmen  were 
proud  of  being  Englishmen  so  long  as  they 
were  permitted  to  be  siich  with  fuU  recog- 
nition of  what  they  claimed  as  their  rights. 
Thirteen  little  nations  engaged  to  a  common 
war  would  have  been  an  absurdity,  but  lo- 
calism was  stlU  too  powerful  to  permit  a 
union  stronger  than  the  minimum  defense 
necessary  to  give  It  status  In  the  family  of 
nations,  especlaUy  after  the  need  of  united 
mUltary  effort  had  ceased. 

It  was  only  when  it  was  realised  that  a 
nation  without  a  backbone  oo;ild  not  remato 
a  nation  that  events  led  to  "the  more  per- 
fect union."  Then,  too,  the  ratification 
struggle  showed  how  dlffloult  It  was  to  sup- 
port these  measures  deemed  neoeasary  by 
the  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution.  Tha 
struggle  did  not  end  there;  neither  did  the 
strife  between  localism,  nor  States  rights 
and  national  powers. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  right  carries 
with  It  a  responsibility.  The  right  to  vote 
In  America  Is  greatly  abused.  Since  It  Is  a 
prlvUege  not  enjoyed  to  aU  lands,  we  should 
take  advantage  of  It;  yet  only  one-halt  of 
the  voting  population  of  America  actuaUy 
votea.  except  to  the  presidential  election.  If 
we  do  not  vote,  are  we  really  paying  tribute 
to  our  forefathers  who  suffered  to  m«.in^^>n 
these  rights  which  we  now  enjoy? 

If  a  person  siK>uld  receive  a  notice  of  jury 
duty,  his  first  thought  perhapa  might  be 
how  he  could  elude  it.  Tet  anyone  who 
dodges  the  responsibUUy  of  jury  duty  Is  dig- 
ging his  little  spadeful  away  from  the 
foundations  of  one  of  our  count's  broadest 
freedoms. 

The  ConstltutloB  offaia  to  ua  fieeilisn — a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  It  offers  us  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  a  right  not  to  be  Infringed. 
It  means  to  us  equaUty.  The  poor  of  our 
country  are  fumlahed  Lawyan  ft«e  of  charge 
by  the  State.  These  tindsrprtvUetad  people 
are  not  oompeUed  to  pay  debts  proaaptly  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  so. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  alll- 
cens  were  forced  by  the  King  to  loiga  sol- 
diers In  their  homes.  The  dtlnHM  oC  oiar 
ootmtry  today  take  for  granted  tha  prt«4» 


lege  of  sanctity  <rf  home  whleh  Is  proivlded 
for  to  amendment  4  of  the  Constitution. 

Fteed<Mn  of  the  press  Is  one  of  our  moet 
cherished  rights.  Ova  cltlsens  are  enabled 
to  view  tocldents  and  events  from  every 
angle  and  thereby  form  ther  own  optolons. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  justice  that 
we  have  today  la  that  "The  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial,  and  la 
tonocent  imtU  proved  guilty  by  an  impartial 
Jury." 

Because  we  are  accustomed  to  having  these 
privileges  does  not  mean  that  we  may  abuse 
them.  The  liberty  which  we  have  obtained 
la  liberty  under  law.  In  order  to  flourish, 
democracy  is  dependent  upon  law  and  law 
enforcement.  The  people  make  up  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  the  lawmakers  of  a  de- 
mocracy. The  privileges  were  drawn  up  to 
the  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  It  Is  our  responslblUty  to  direct  our- 
selves toward  the  betterment  of  the  welfare 
of  the  general  public. 

Accordtog  to  Magrudar's  American  Gov- 
ernment, "To  the  rich  or  poor,  there  Is  a 
challenge  to  banish  the  lingertog  inequali- 
ties. With  free  education,  a  poor  boy  may 
become  a  Ltoooto  or  Washington  as  readily 
as  a  rich  boy." 

History  records  the  big  events,  but  It  Is 
the  attle  events  of  everyday  life  to  each 
little  community  which  contribute  to  the 
big  events — the  benevolence,  the  love,  the 
heartaches,  the  sacrifices  behind  the  scene. 
It  Is  the  devotion  of  individual  Americans 
to  ideals  of  free  government,  expressed  In 
their  everyday  lives,  which  has  enabled  our 
Republic  to  go  forward  through  178  years 
of  unparalleled  progress. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  If  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  basis  of  our  Government  h»4i  not 
guided  lu  wisely,  vra  might  not  enjoy  the 
rights  that  we  have  today,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  protecting  them. 


Timelj  Address  of  Hon.  Dewey  Short,  of 
Missowi,  at  the  82d  Amiaal  Coaveiii' 
tkw  of  the  NatioBal  Rile  Assodatam' 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 


or  CAuroaMU 


ZN  TBI  ROUSE  OF  RXPRBSSRTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  BIXNO  of  California.  Mr.  Speal:er, 
on  March  26,  1953,  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  was  held  the  82d  annual  con-, 
vention  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America. 

Throughout  all  the  years  of  this  fine 
organization's  existence,  it  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings of  many  noted  and  distinguished 
men  from  throughout  the  country  who 
are  all  interested  and  devoted  to  our 
country's  welfare  and  security. 

We,  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  are  always  proud  to 
look  back  upon  our  past  annual  conven- 
tions and  note  the  men  of  prominence 
who  have  addressed  our  oflOcers  and 
members  and  who  have  commended  the 
principles  and  patriotic  purpose  of  our 
organization. 

Maj.  Gen.  Iferritt  A.  Edson.  recently 
retired  from  the  Marine  Corps,  and  hold- 
er oi  tbe  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Murned  at  Guadalcanal,  the  present  di- 
lector  of  Uw  NitioiMl  Rifle  Avaoriatinn. 
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J  evident  his  osaal  exceUent  discern. 

ment  In  inviting  the  Honorable  Drwrr 
Shokt.  chairman  ot  ttie  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  address  the  convention  banquet 
this  year.  We  who  are  privileged  to  be 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  have  served  through  the  years 
with  o«r  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  Missouri  are  aware 
of  his  eloquence  and  convincing  orator- 
ical gift  as  well  as  his  profound  knowl- 
edge and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country's  armed  services  and  the  ideal  to 
which  they  are  dedicated:  however,  I 
feel  that  the  seriousness  of  his  message 
to  the  assembled  officers  and  members 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  was  of 
such  vital  and  timely  importance  and 
was  so  eloquently  and  graphically  pre- 
sented that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of 
our  CoNGitEssioNAi.  Rxcord;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  insert 
my  own  remaiics  and  the  address  of  the 
Honorable  Drwrr  Short  in  the  Cohgres- 
szoHAi.  Record: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  have  been  In- 
vited to  apeak  to  you  ttniight.  becatue  I  think 
your  organization  haa  a  vital  role  In  the 
national  defenae.  Tou  are  conatantly  work- 
ing to  promote  the  use  of  the  rifle  by  every 
eitlaen.  with  the  objective  of  teaching  him 
to  know  the  rifle  and  to  improve  hia  marka- 
BCMmahlp. 

The  history  of  United  States  wan  haa  been 
the  history  of  strong,  self-reliant,  individual 
scddiers.  men  of  the  woods  and  farms  who 
could  think  with  their  heads,  produce  with 
their  hands  and  who  could  use  the  weapons 
of  the  soldier  a  UtUe  better  and  a  llttie  faster 
than  the  other  fellow. 

Our  Nation  waa  fouodad  upon  the  success 
of  soldiers  who  were  skilled  marksmen  in 
battle.  The  skill  with  the  rifle,  which  waa 
a  natural  reatilt  of  our  way  of  life  In  Flevolu- 
tknaiy  tlaes.  when  put  together  with  mili- 
tary discipline,  eoimd  tactics  and  strategy, 
waa  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
achieving  our  independence  and  freedom. 
Accurate  aim  rifle  Are — delivered  by  men  who 
were  competent  In  their  skill,  who  knew  they 
could  hit  what  they  could  aee— overcame  the 
advantages  In  numbers  of  enemy  troops  who 
were  trained  in  the  less  effective  and  waste- 
ful theory  at  volume  of  Are.  a  high  rate  of 
flre  directed  at  the  general  area  occupied  bv 
our  soldiers. 

Most  school  boys  are  famiUar  with  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill  In  which  superior  numbers 
ot  British  troops,  using  the  volimie  of  flre 
theory,  were  defeated  by  the  American  Col- 
onists xistng  the  marksman  skUI  with  the 
rtfle.  It  is  not  so  weU-known  that  the  Brit- 
ish imported  the  Hessian  mercenary  troops 
largely  because  they  were  seeking  to  match 
the  American  rifle  skill  with  a  similar  natural 
aklll  on  the  part  of  those  Germans  who  had 
led  the  lives  of  huntsmen  and  woodsmen  in 
their  native  forests. 

Of  course,  at  that  time,  we  were  a  pioneer 
country.  Our  citizens  were  the  same  men 
and  women  who.  by  their  skill  and  resource- 
fulness, had  wrested  a  coimtry  from  a  hostUe 
wilderness.  These  men  brought  to  the  bat- 
tlefleld  ai  the  Revolution  Uttle  skUl  in  the 
arts  of  war  as  practiced  in  their  day.  They 
did,  however,  bring  an  amazing  abiUty  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  land  over  which 
they  fought  and  a  flne  skill  with  the  basic 
tool  of  both  pioneer  and  soldier,  the  rifle. 

At  Bunker  Hill  and  repeatedly  thereafter, 
theae  men  proved  that  flne  uniforms  and 
careful  precision  maneuvering  were  no  match 
lor  adaptabUlty  to  terrain  and  the  aklU  to 
hit  the  target. 

The  development  of  artillery,  machtoe 
guni.  and   avlaUon  in  modem  timet   has 


somewhat  beclbuded  fbe  aMUty  to  dlsUn- 

gulsh  the  advantages  which  accurate,  aimed 
flre  of  the  rifleman  has  over  the  delivery  of 
a  large  volume  of  relaUvely  Ill-aimed  flre. 
However,  these  advantages  have  been  thor- 
oughly established  by  historical  study. 

I  have  already  discussed  Bunker  Hill,  so 
let  us  turn  to  the  Boer  War.  There  the 
British,  using  the  volume  at  flre  theory,  were 
repeatedly  defeated  and  held  off  by  inferior 
niunbers  of  skilled  Boer  riflemen — men  who 
had  been  trained  to  put  meat  In  the  pot  with 
the  first  shot  because  of  their  life  as  hunters 
on  the  South  African  veldt. 

The  British  learned  their  lesson  that  time 
and  when  World  War  II  came  along,  the 
British  Regular  Army  had  become  unexcelled 
in  their  marksmanship  training  and  abUity. 
At  the  Battle  of  Mons.  the  Germans,  who. 
In  the  Continental  fashion,  were  relying  upon 
masses  of  men  firing  large  volumes  of  flre, 
were  roughly  treated  by  British  battalions 
armed  primarily  with  rifles.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Germans  thought  their  heavy  cas- 
ualties had  come  from  masses  of  machine 
guns.  But.  as  the  expert  rifle  shooting  Brit- 
ish Regular  Army  became  diluted  with  the 
hastily  trained  mass  conscript  army,  the  ad- 
vantage faded  away. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  Russia  learned  a  great  les- 
son from  llttie  Finland,  for  the  Finns,  crack 
shots  from  years  of  hunting  in  their  native 
forests,  took  a  dreadful  toll  of  the  Soviet's 
finest  troops  In  the  Russo-Plnnlsh  War. 

History,  therefore,  has  repeatedly  taught 
us  the  value  of  the  rifle,  and  expert  marks- 
manship.   We  must  heed  these  lessons. 

There  are  a  number  of  E^u^opean  nations 
who,  for  their  own  preservation,  have  for 
many  years  promoted  civilian  shooting. 
These  Include  Switzerland,  Finland,  Sweden, 
Norway.  Denmark,  Greece;  truly  a  rollcaU  of 
countries  In  which  freedom's  flag  has  flown 
most  bravely.  Bwitaerland,  for  instance,  la 
still  an  unconquered  and  unlnvaded  nation 
of  free  rlflemea,  a  nation  where  every  male 
is  required  to  own  a  rifle  and  be  proficient 
In  Its  use. 

After  learning  a  bitter  lesson  from  the 
Finns,  Russia  has  been  extensively  train- 
ing her  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  in 
rifle  marksmanship. 

In  East  Germany,  by  Russian  edict,  school 
children  receive  1  hour  of  small-arma  train- 
ing each  schoolday  and  are  graded  on  It,  the 
same  as  any  other  subject.  Russian  satel- 
lite countries  are  placing  similar  emphasis 
on  civilian  marksmanship  training,  realizing 
that  it  Is  the  clvUlan  population  that  fights 
any  big  war. 

This  country,  too,  has  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and 
now  Korea  that  we  must  rely  on  our  civilian 
soldiers  when  engaged  In  any  great  conflict. 
Perhaps  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
quire each  male  citizen  to  keep  a  military 
rtfle  ready  behind  his  door,  as  In  Switzer- 
land. But  certainly  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  not  providing  the  physical  means  for 
able-bodied  citizens  to  periodically  handle, 
become  familiar  with,  and  practice  with  the 
basic  weapon  of  the  Infantry  soldier. 

This  Is  the  role  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, tmt  it  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.     It 
is  a  Job  for  every  citizen  In  the  United  States. 
In  colonial  times,  the  skill  In  marksman- 
ship was  commonplace  because  necessity  re- 
quired a  man  and  his  weapon  to  be  con- 
stantly together.     The  rifle  was  a  primary 
tool  of  survival,  used  to  get  food  and  protect 
the  home.     As  the  country  grew — as  It  ex- 
panded   Its    Industries — as    law    and    order 
spread     westward,     the     personal     weapon 
ceased  to  be  a  tool  of  everyday  and  became 
the  source  of  occasional  sport,  or  more  com- 
monly, a  decoration  for  the  family  mantel. 
Unfortunately,   because  of   our  changing 
times,  the  American  citizen  has  ceased  to  be 
a  natural  good  shot.    The  sad  truth  Is  that 
It  takes  training  and  practice  for  the  average 
American  of  today  to  become  proficient  with 


•  tifle  and  In  nuft-kHnaadilp.  Without  train- 
ing and  frequent  opportunity  to  pracUce.  we 
will  not  be  a  nation  of  riflemen  at  all. 

Today,  the  Communist  aggressor  has  again 
farced  this  Nation  Into  baUle — a  battle  to 
save  the  free  world. 

On  the  wild.  Inhospitable,  rangy  hilla  and 
mountains  of  Korea.  In  bitter  cold,  sleet,  rain 
and  mud.  the  cream  of  American  youth — the 
Nation's  finest — hold  the  line  against  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the  world. 
As  we  Americans  contemplate  the  continu- 
ing possibility  of  battle  with  the  masses  of 
manpower  available  to  Communist  leader- 
ship, we  must  think  out  a  little  more  clearly 
the  place  that  the  rifleman  and  his  train- 
ing wUl  have  In  our  victory.  Thoee  who 
tend  to  take  comfort  In  the  thought  of  our 
big  factories,  our  mighty  producUon.  versus 
the  Communist  big  battalions,  should  reflect 
upon  the  ability  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
rifles — their  ability  to  use  them — their  abil- 
ity to  hit  the  target. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  are  stlU 
dreaming  of  the  Buck  Rogers  type  of  war- 
fare. They  dream  of  space  ships  and  guided 
missiles  and  wars  which  are  fought  and  won 
by  sitting  at  home  and  pushing  a  button. 

However,  moat  of  us  know  that  these  are 
fantasies,  that  now,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  the 
Infantryman  with  his  rifle  who  must  close 
with  the  enemy  and  bring  the  dectetve  vic- 
tory. 

Regardless  of  the  atom  bomb,  guided  mis- 
siles, strategic  bombing,  mechanized  imits. 
and  all  the  tools  of  modem  warfare,  the 
conclvKiing  act  In  any  war  will  continue  to 
be  a  contest  between  men — men  with  rifles— 
and  victory  or  defeat  may  well  depend  on 
which  men  have  the  ability  to  use  their 
rifles  best. 

As  I  read  the  dally  reports  of  the  war  In 
Korea,  of  Heartbreak  Ridge,  of  hand-to-hand 
oombat.  I  wonder  what  those  people  now  say 
who  have  been  contending  that  these  are  the 
days  of  the  push-button  war  and  that  the 
infantry  has  outlived  its  usefulneea. 

I  think  General  Mlchaelis  summed  it  up  In 
a  pretty  good  fashion.  When  as  a  colonel, 
commanding  a  regiment  In  Korea,  and  in 
discussing  the  training  of  his  troops.  Gen- 
eral Mlchaelis  said: 

•"We  put  too  much  stress  on  lnforma.tion 
and  education  and  not  enough  stress  on  rifle 
marksmanship  and  scouting  and  patrolling 
and  the  organization  of  a  defense  position. 
These  kids  of  mine  have  all  the  guts  in  the 
world  and  I  can  coimt  on  them  to  fight. 
But  when  they  started  out  they  couldn't 
shoot.  They  don't  know  their  weapon.  They 
had  not  had  enough  training  In  plain  old- 
fashioned  musketry.  They  had  spent  a  lot 
of  time  listening  to  lectures  on  the  difference 
between  communism  and  Americanism  and 
not  enough  time  crawling  on  their  bellies 
on  maneuvers  with  live  ammunition  singing 
over  them.  They  had  been  told  to  drive 
safely,  to  buy  war  Ixjnds,  to  give  to  the  Red 
Ooss.  to  write  home  to  mother — when  some- 
body ought  to  have  been  telling  them  how  to 
clear  a  gun  when  It  Jams." 

Now.  for  my  money,  that  sums  It  up  and 
when  General  Mlchaelis  says  It  I  believe  It, 
because  I  have  known  him  for  many  years 
and  there  Isnt  a  better  fighting  man  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  something  about 
this  and  I  think  the  place  to  start  is  in  the 
training  of  the  clvUlan  before  he  ever  gets 
in  the  service.  As  this  terrible,  tragic  war 
goes  on.  more  and  more  young  men  are 
needed — draft  demands  mount.  Now.  every 
able-bodied  young  man  owes  an  obligation 
to  serve  a  maximum  of  34  months  on  active 
duty  and  thereafter  8  years  in  the  Reserv* 
components. 

Four  months  of  basic  training  U  a  meager 
amount  of  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  character  a  soldier  needs  for  affective 
participation  in  warfare.  But  when  you  have 
to  take  a  weeks  of  that  Urn*— 68  hours  by 


actual  count — to  train  a  man  kow  to  shoot 
a  rifle,  we  are  wasting  his  time,  the  time  of 
his  instructors,  and  the  money  it  takes  to 
train  him. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  eiwry  young  man, 
when  reporting  for  active  duty  for  aemce' 
in  his  country's  Armed  Farces,  sho\ild  not 
havs  previously  been  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  There  Is  no  reason  why  these 
yotmg  men.  at  age  18 14.  ahould  not  be  pro- 
flclent  marksmen  before  they  ever  get  in 
the  service.  Their  forefathers  were  an^i 
these  boys  are  no  different  type  of  breed. 

Some  people,  even  whUe  paying  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  infantryman,  and  hia  role  of 
Importance  In  modern-day  warfare,  will  tcU 
you  that  It  is  of  Uttle  value  for  the  clvUlan 
to  receive  training  in  rifle  marksmanship 
because  the  Army  wUl  have  to  do  It  all  over 
again  in  order  to  get  it  done  ita  way.  I 
simply  do  not  believe  this  is  true. 

I  don't  say  that  aU  rifle  instruction  in 
basic  training  can  be  done  away  with,  if 
we  teach  civiliana  how  to  use  a  rifle  as  a 
jrouth,  but  I  do  say  that  much  time  and 
effort  and  money  can  be  saved  by  reducing 
and  supplementing  the  baalc  rifle  training 
with  civilian  training. 

And  so  I  psy  a  tribute  to  you  men  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  In  these  trying 
times,  your  traditional  role  la  more  impor- 
tant than  ever — you  must  ksep  up  your 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  national  defenae 
and  security.  In  so  doing,  you  are  entitled 
to  the  sympathy,  understanding  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Congress,  aiid  every  citizen  of 
this  Nation. 

I  don't  know  how  to  better  summarize  my 
remarks  of  this  evening  than  to  read  you  a 
few  words  written  by  a  Marine  Corps  gen- 
eral.   This  Is  my  Idea  of  a  rifleman's  creed: 

"This  Is  my  rifle.  There  are  many  like 
it,  but  this  ons  Is  mine.  My  rifle  Is  my 
bsst  friend.  It  Is  my  Ufe.  I  mtist  master 
It  as  I  must  master  my  life.  My  rifle  with- 
out me  is  useless.  Without  my  rifle.  I  am 
\iseles8.  I  must  flre  my  rifle  true.  I  must 
shoot  stralghter  than  my  enemy  who  is 
trying  to  kill  me  I  must  shoot  him  before 
he  shoots  me.  I  will.  My  rifle  and  myself 
know  that  what  counts  in  this  war  Is  not 
the  rounds  ws  flre.  the  noise  of  oxir  burst,  ncr 
the  smoks  we  make.  We  know  that  It  la 
the  hits  that  count.  Ws  wUl  hit.  My  rifle 
Is  human,  even  as  I,  bec-ause  It  Is  my  life. 
Thus,  I  wUl  learn  It  as  a  brother.  I  will 
learn  Its  weaknesses,  its  strength.  Its  parts, 
its  accessories.  Ito  sights,  and  Its  barreL 
I  wUl  ever  guard  It  against  the  ravagea  of 
weather  and  damage.  I  wm  keep  my  rifle 
clean  and  ready,  even  as  I  am  clean  and 
ready.  We  wiU  become  part  of  each  other. 
We  will.  Before  God  I  swear  this  creed.  My 
rifle  and  myself  are  the  defenders  of  my 
country.  We  are  the  masters  of  our  enemy. 
We  are  the  saviors  of  my  llfs.  80  be  It. 
until  victory  Is  America's  and  there  Is  no 
enemy,  but  peace." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMA^ks 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  MurmsuTA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Tvetdaw,  AprU  14,  19M 

Mr.    MARSHAU^    Mr.    Speaker,    ft 

prominent  dairy  farmer  of  my  dlstrlet, 
Ki.  Oacftr  Lftuterbftch.  of  Asko?,  Minn., 
l8  tftking  ftn  active  leftd  In  working  for 


a  eonstroetlye  solutkm  to  the  problems 
facing  dairy  fanners. 

An  article  fai  the  Askor  American 
Which  announces  the  beginning  of  a 
naUonwlde  tour  to  discuss  matters  first- 
hand with  dairy  leaders  includes  his 
recommendations  for  improving  the 
compeUtire  position  of  dairy  products. 
I  believe  they  are  worthy  of  the  study 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  who  is 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

The  article  foUows: 

Wnx   HxLP   Shapc   Dabt   Iwdtotxt— Oscae 
LAvmaMra  To  Conteb  With  Top  Lkaods 
.    or  Nation 

An  Askov  dairy  farmer  Is  slated  to  play 
an  important  part  in  ahaptng  the  future 
of  America's  farflung  dairy  industry. 

He  is  Oscar  Lauterbach,  president  of  the 
North  American  Dairy  Cattle  Research 
Foundation,  an  agricultural  adviser  of  wide 
experience  who  has  won  national  recogni- 
tion for  his  work  in  the  dairy  field.  In  close 
contact  with  the  farmers'  problem  In  the 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  dairy  areas  where 
he  has  been  attending  various  meetings  and 
gatherings,  Mr.  Lauterbach  plans  to  leave 
next  week  on  a  nationwide  tour  to  confer 
with  the  top  leaders  of  this  country's  dalrv 
Industry. 

OWCUm  IN  DAiaTXNO 

Mr.  Lauterbach  wlU  teU  these  leaders  ot 
the  colossal  task  of  finding  equity  on  a 
market  which  is  performing  without  prec- 
edent likeness,  that  the  number  of  dairy- 
men are  declining,  that  the  number  of  milk- 
ing cows  has  over  recent  years  tended  down- 
ward, and  all  this  in  a  time  when  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  Nation  has  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  a  newborn  child  every  17  sec- 
onds. 

In  spite  of  thU.  Mr.  Lauterbach  said,  the 
Federal  Government  is  purchasing  a  million 
pounds  of  butter  every  week  to  keep  the 
price  at  90  percent  of  parity,  a  fact  that  the 
dairy  industry  must  face  either  with  cour- 
age or  forthrigbtness.  By  not  meeting  the 
challenge,  he  warned,  the  dairy  industry  is 
only  deUying  the  day  of  a  crisis  that  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  staggering  that  has  ever 
occurred  In  the  history  of  American  agri- 
culture. The  dairy  income,  he  added.  Is  by 
far  the  largest  of  our  sgriciiltural  economy. 

axcoiacKirDATioNs 

To  meet  this  competitive  challenge.  Mr. 
Lauterbach  suggests  the  following  measures: 

1.  Increase  the  productivity  of  the  average 
milch  cow  on  the  Nation's  farms  from  192 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  to  365  pounds. 
The  average  production  of  milk  per  cow  is 
too  low  to  support  a  profltable  dairy  farm 
business  and  too  low  to  produce  milk  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  consumers.  Those  low 
producing  cows  help  to  btitld  up  the  surpliis. 

a.  Place  all  dairy  produced  fluid  milk  or 
butter  under  the  United  SUtes  Public  Health 
Service's  standards.  This  would  do  away 
with  the  window  dressing  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations by  dty  ordinances  which  give  local 
dalrynMn  a  milk  monopoly. 

3.  Repeal  the  Federal  milk  market  order 
allowing  fluid  milk  to  become  a  free  agent. 
Thia  would  allow  dairy  tamets  to  shift 
from  bottar  to  milk  and  mfik  eocnpanles  to 
move  more  milk  from  butter  areas  to  regions 
needing  more  fluid  milk  Midwest  milk  con- 
centrates could  be  sold  on  the  eastern  mar- 
ket. The  Boston  Import  duty  against  a  milk 
concentrate  from  Minnesota  amounts  to 
more  than  81  per  hundred  er  —sly  5  esnts 
a  quart. 

4.  SitaUlBh  a  tunsUmttw 

wlU  anabls  the  dairy  ttrmmt 

at  a  lower  cost,  the  price  %a  tta 

then  being  at  a  more  cosapanM 

that  the  dairy  industry  wUl  bs  aMa  »o 
ooaapstmva  cbaUengat  uonftesaWi 
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EXTENSION  OP  RJEICARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  asAaaacRTTaRTa 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPRSSXNTATTVE3 

Tuesdaw.  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  f oUowing  exceUent  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post,  AprU  12,  1953.  by 
John  Griffin: 

Must  Fix  Guilt  roa  Aioco  Lack 
(By  John  Oriflln) 

Gen.  James  Van  Fleet  told  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  that  he  sent  back  re- 
poru  on  ammunition  shortages  from  the 
time  he  took  command  In  Korea  in  AorU 
1961.  ,  *^ 

Last'  Thursday  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Pace  was  asked  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee investigating  the  ahortages.  "Tou 
never 'did  see  or  know  about  General  Van 
Fleet's  reports?" 

His  reply  was.  "No;  I  did  not." 

It  was  then  revealed  under  questioning 
that  production  of  shells  did  not  reach  sub- 
stantial quantities  until  last  summer,  and 
actually  production  did  not  catch  up  with 
consumption  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 

What  happened  apparenUy  U  that  the 
Army  brass  st  the  Pentagon  decided  that 
the  war  in  Korea  would  be  over  before  there 
was  any  real  need  for  large  quantities  of  am- 
munition, and  then  when  the  real  situation 
was  flnally  appraised.  redUpe  was  so  great 
that  the  production  machine  cotUdn't  get 
going. 

Actually,  according  to  Mr.  Pace,  the  fight- 
ing during  the  first  a  years  was  done  exclu- 
sively with  surplus  ammunition  left  over 
from  World  War  n. 

raiaHTXNiNo  ssvbatiom 

Inasmuch  aa  there  was  practically  no  pro- 
duction, of  ammunition  during  that  period, 
our  whole  reserve  of  ammunition  was  de- 
pleted and  during  a  critical  period  of  several 
months  this  country  was  without  ammuni- 
tion sui^lies. 

This  Is.  without  any  question,  one  ot  the 
most  frightening  revelations  yet  to  reach  tha 
public,  and  it  Is  evidence  of  incredible  laxity 
in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  Washington 
Government  during  that  period. 

How  Washington  officials  and  Army  leaders 
could  have  needled  the  public  into  an  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  appropriating  bUllons  for 
defense,  with  repeated  insistence  that  noth- 
ing could  be  cut  from  their  budgets,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  nothing  about  a  store  of 
ammunition,  is  beyond  explanation  except 
through  downright  negligence. 

Everybody  knows  that  during  the  months 
when  we  were  without  ammunition  resenres, 
we  could  have  been  plunged  into  another 
great  war.  We  could  have  been  attacked, 
and  we  would  have  found  ourselves  gravely 
handicapped. 

There  cant  be  another  Pearl  Harbor?  Well, 
there  could  have  been  a  few  months  ago. 
And  If  the  same  viewpoint  toward  the  Ko- 
rean war  existed  in  matters  regarding  air- 
planes, bombs,  tanka,  and  other  war  mate- 
rlala  as  waa  adoptsd  toward  artUlsry  shells, 
the  second  Pearl  Harbor  might  have  ended 
this  country's  existence  as  a  free  Nation. 

"ntere  Is  every  reseoo  to  suppoas  tbat  the 
attitude  was  the  same  towa*d  otbsr  thin«i 
in  addition  to  ammunltton.  for  the  slmpie 
a  that  tlks  Psptsgon  vtew  waa  tliat  this 
thlDff  dldnt  really  aoxmni  to  aa.f- 
thlx«. 

For  sMsral  years  tax  rates  base  basa  al  aa 
wJBL-tum  bUb.  aad  tbs  psoBla  te*e  1mm  toM 
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that  many  blUlons  were  needed  for  defense. 
Inaamucb  as  every  American  Is  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  adequate  defense,  the  money  has 
been  forthcoming  with  almost  no  com- 
plaining. 

What  has  happened  to  the  blUlons?  No- 
body seems  to  know,  except  that  a  great 
part  of  the  siuns  havent  been  spent.  AU 
through  the  time  since  the  start  of  the 
Korean  war  we  have  been  In  danger.  We  are 
sUll  In  danger,  not  only  in  Korsa  but  also 
In  Surope. 

At  any  time  during  this  period  we  might 
navs  become  involved  in  a  world  war  and  we 
might  have  found  ourselves  without  any 
MamunlUon  of  the  kind  most  needed.  Where 
would  that  leave  ust  In  what  reapect  would 
that  be  an  adequate  defenatf 

Formar  DeftnM  SMretMry  Robert  Lovttt 
told  the  tanat*  oommlttM  the  day  bffora 
Mr.  Pa««  tMtlfled.  UMilh*  Army  M  «  rhxA* 
I*  mpoMlMt  for  a  sorry  thowtng.  But  h« 
wouMat  plM*  Iht  Mmm  on  any  indlvMual 
« iroupi  of  IntfUMuaU. 

Anolhtr  on*  of  th«  top  mtn  In  th«  d«f*nM 
Mlmlnlttr«tloa  MMnMl  tht  lyitMn.  Md 
both  mon  mtoM  th»t  iMk  ot  Nndi  wm  not 
M  Important  tMtor, 

Zt  ■houMn't  bo  loo  dlSeult  tor  th«  «om- 
mittH  to  plMo  tht  M»m«,   Th«  proMom  to 

SSi^w.l"***'    '^^  ^  tto  locT5 
tva<to,  wM«h  moM*  Umi  tho  Oonir«w  and 

S*  »r^«  <i<tholr  part  for  ^mSTtSTi 

put*  1%  wuaroiy  up  to  tho  Amy.   Tha  for- 

■Mr  toMd  of  DM  DofMM*  OopartSiant  admlta 

%ne   Army   mad*   a   aorry   ahowtng.    Tha 

Army  wont  ahaad  aa«  ashauatad  ow  ammu* 

rlfht  la  tha  Pantagon, 

•OMMOBT  aaaroNaati 
Without  avan  laavlnt  thatr  aaaU  tor  an 
Mtouttva  BMalon,  tha  eommlttaa  Immadl- 
ataly  adoptad  a  raaolutton  damandlng  from 
taa  rantagon  tha  namaa  and  poattiona  of 
paraona,  paat  and  praaant,  who  hava  handlad 
aaununitlon  eontraeta. 
'      Tha  trouble  with  pravloua  lavaatlgaUona 

iff". J^iSl..^  ^  ***'*  ^^  *>••  '"  «»•  »«• 
*^*_^**<»  *•  Titally  involved.  If  there 
ara  paraona  etupld  enough  to  deplete  our 
ammunlUon  raaartea  they  ought  to  ba 
rannovad. 

If  there  Is  a  system  that  la  at  fault.  It 
should  Immediately  b*  reformed.  The  be* 
fanse  Department  Is  the  key  to  our  eontln- 
ued  existence  as  a  free  Nation,  and  it  la 
not  enough  simply  to  ravaal  Ito  shortcom- 
ings.  People  who  have  placed  the  Nation 
In  Jeopardy  should  be  banlahed  from  any 
position  in  which  they  can  do  mora  harm. 

A*  Senator  Btm  remarked,  "everybody  ad- 
miu  Its  gross  InefBelaney  but  nobody  la  re- 
sponsible." Somebody  ought  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  the  matter  should  not  rest 
untu  xhf  whole  thing  is  changed. 
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that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record  and 
now  submit  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  one  resolution  urges  that  October 
11  be  designated  as  General  Pulaski 
Memorial  Day  In  recognition  of  that 
great  general's  unselfish  contributions  to 
American  liberty.  The  other  calls  at- 
tention to  the  sad  plight  of  millions  of 
Polish  citizens  now  suffering  as  a  result 
of  Russian  Communist  domination  of 
their  homeland.  Their  cause  Is  cer- 
tainly a  worthy  one.  and  I  know  that  we 
all  share  with  our  fellow  clUaens  of 
Polish  descent  their  aorrow  in  these 
tragic  olroumstanoea. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Mon.  John  P.  8n«u.it, 
NouM  OJloe  a%U4in§, 

^  ^  WaMtiiftOfi.A.O,.* 

WtAmarloan  eltlaans  of  Polish  origin  In 
Ian  Pranolseo,  assamblad  under  tha  auspleaa 
Of  tha  tan  Pranelaoo  chapter  of  tha  Polish 

i^S^^^StXm^i  ^  rapraaantlnt  Polish 
•oolaty  of  Oallfornla,  No.  T.  PNA;  It,  ■tanls- 

S^/?S!^'  **^-»''   '*««  «»  Amarloaj 

J5i?  f^*^  **.  *^  rranolsaoj  Padarawaki 
avh,  ln«.{  AmaHaan  Polish  dtlaans  auh, 

solve  that  tha  Oongram  of  tha  United  Stataa 
of  Amarloa,  by  lagtolatlva  anaetmant.  daalg. 

Oanaral  Pulaski  Mamortal  Day.  who  gava  hto 
»«••»«  jwt«««  to  make  Amirlea  fraC 

J«aN<ved.  That  wa.  tha  lan  Pranelaoo 
Chapter  of  tha  Polish  Amarlean  OonML 
Ino..  rapraaanttna  Polish  toolaty  of^ii- 

'*^  SI*  '>^CV  ot  Amartca;  Pollah  Utarar* 
of  San  Pranelaoo;   Padarawski  Club.  Inc.: 

2S?  SmJTt^^.  ***  Prtruary  l»M.  m  tha 
22*  ^-S^'^*^  ^"-  '»  aooordanoa 
HifkiJfJf.^  "•**•  •***  tradlMona,  hereby 

to  oOeially  join  In  aaswarlng  tha  cry  of  dls- 
treae  of  tha  millions  of  suiN>lng  people  of 
I?^i  *.kT  ^PO~«>y  >»  «>•  tolls  and 
Sh.^.!?**  J!LT****  Oommuntot  invaders 
and  that  our  United  Statee  Government  has- 
^t£  Sr'X.^^  and  relief  to  tha  Innooent 
people  In  Poland,  and  the  refugees  and  ex- 
use  therefrom  in  other  countrlee  to  save 

l«!-  -?»!.°'.r***?"'  "**  ehU<lren  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  American  tradiuon  and  In 
accordance  with  the  dicutes  of  humanity 
Justice,  and  olvUlaatlon.  '—•-tv. 

SOVU   KOWAUKOWaxl. 

PresMemf. 
F.  NoaA. 

Saeretsry. 


China,  and  the  View  Isn't  Pretty."  dated 
April  12.  1953: 
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ResolaHoas  of  Saa  Fraacisco  Ckapltr  of 
the  Polish  Aasericaa  Coafress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OPCAUrOKMIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBMTATTVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  recenUy  adopted  two  reso- 
lutions which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  entire  Congress.    I  therefore  ask 


FonMsa    aad    Ho^    Koaf    Sem    At 

'^Windows'*  late  IU4  CUm.  aid  the 
View  Isa't  Pretty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXMTCCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tiie  Appendix  of  Uie  Record 
I  am  including  therein  a  story  by  Barry 
Bingham,  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  entiUed  "Formosa  and  Hong 
Eong   Serve  As   'Windows'   Into  Bed 


Formosa  and  Rono  Kono  8nvs  As  "Wn»- 

DOWS"     IMTO    Rd    CWMA.    AMD    TH«    VttW 

iMfT  Pasmr 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

(Chiang  Kai-shek  seems  almost  wholly 
preoccupied  with  a  desire  to  Invade  the 
mainland  as  he  sits  In  his  Island  fortress. 
In  Hong  Kong,  many  stories  about  what  Is 
going  on  In  Mao  Tse-tung's  domain  are  In 
circulation.  But  there  u  little  agreement 
as  to  whether  Chiang  could  expect  rouoh 
help  from  guerrillas  if  he  gains  a  foothold.) 

Hone  Kono.— AU  I  know  about  China  la 
what  1  heard  In  rormosa  and  Hong  Kong, 

The  vast  mainland  of  China  Is  sealed  off 
from  the  outside  world  by  a  new  kind  of 
ontnasa  Wall.  This  barrier  runs  through 
men*s  minds  as  wall  as  aoroas  thousands  of 
»llas  of  larrllory,  •«•'—  »«wwew«  oc 

Wilnasa  who jU  on  tha  free  outer  triniaa 
KdSy  versions  dltar  rather 

HaUc^ItlTorr  "'^  "^  ^^^^^  ^'"'^ 

22!???^  .  "•.  »••  »«»*••«»  eonaidarad  a 
vary  smpatheuo  Btura  by  Ohlang  Kai^aft 

SuveSoS*?;'2'S:'  *^*-r'»  '^»*  ««^ 
Btavanaon  has  tha  ear  o(  many  Amarloana. 

Wa  ware  raeotvad  In  |raan  and  llowaHai 

r^moaa  with  much  Chlnaaa  eharm,  traaiSi 

to  stttarb  Ohlnaaa  food,  and  tlvan  a  toot  M 

the^ow  window  for  a  new  c^ina. 

tfJSJinlT''  SST***  **  Chlant-s  troops  ta 
Sifi*'  *!*•''.  •!•  ''"'''•  •««»«t-»ooklnt 
faltows.  They  lack  that  dean  absorpUon! 
that  ranauoal  davoUon  to  the  Job  In  hiS^ 

w  Korea  troops  In  Korea;  but  than  tha 
g5{«jaa^  tra  lass-lntanaa  |;ao|>i;  22  JS 

v^uaoaAN  comfh  rata 

S?S;»7.  I^.S'**  •  *n>t  of  tratnlnt  aaar- 
^.r.  ill'T**!*  •  •**""^  fi^  at  FcJt  Ban. 
ning.  Baeh  Instruetor  has  hla  '*plteh.>*  and 
the  traineee  move  from  one  to  Another  m 
thoug  »  visiung  booths  at  a  fair. 

Amorlcan     oOtoera     are     workln*     with 
Chiangs  troops  at  aU  levels. ^?Jf  tS« 

K.  ^  •?•*•  ^^^  "^•y  "^  v^>  aqulpped 
2d  •t«»«lards.  thanks  to  AierlJan 

We  were  told  that  there  are  some  600  (KM 
NaUonaltat  troops  on  the  Island.    I?taSdar 

•kT*  '  ^f^  *"*  "»•  '^  •ff'ctlva^  the  men 
Who  are  fully  trained  and  equipped  for  a 

Si"*i!!fL!^P**«»-    The  numbe^'Ziinrto 
•o.^r*^"  *»°*»  •»<>  ««>.00O.     ^^ 
SltUng    in    Oenerallsalmo    Chiang    Kal- 
sheks  cool,  shaded  oOce.  with  bowU  of  led 
and  White  dahlias  on  the  UblVT^dW! 
^?fw,^"**  °'  !•«»»«•  tea  sending  upi 
delightful  fragrance,  the  talk  was  aU  of  ai 
operation  agaUist  the  mainland. 
canAKQ  asABT  to  mar 
It  Is  Chiang's  position  that  Chinese  and 
Kxiasian  communism  can  never  be  separated 
except  by  the  swwd.    He  U  prepared  towleld 

i™L!r°^'-"  **•  '^  **•'•  "upport  from 
America  and  acquiescence  from  otir  allies 
That  means,  of  course.  United  States  air  and 
sea  support. 

««"*^i!?*'*?^'"°  *°"'«*»  "»**  be  win  need 
no  additional  land  forces,  and  that  he  can 
lick  a  fivefold  enemy  strength  ashore. 

After  3  to  a  months  and  some  victories 
to  prove  that  the  landing  is  not  Just  a  dlver- 

V^t  ♦k"  J^"""**  °'*  widespread  deserUons 
xrom  the  Communists. 

There  U  no  questioning  Chiang's  slncertty. 

f«7^w  •'^w*  Methodist,  who  reads  his  Bible 

StJd  ^      *^*^  ***'•  ^  p^*^^y  •  *»•<"- 


WUars"  ta  bataff  put  lata  ataAl    ••••tot  «aaertba«  the  ivar^s  oa  tha  other  CT'  rTT^  »  vVy  ^^jSi.  •^^•'^ 

huyina  up  tidy  UlUa  Has  aai.    Mda  as  "i«\waaat4oJlM«MUa.>*    Ma  was  '^'*^  lattlf Mual  ot  tha  aaukllaat  Importanea 

poSuelloa  hM  rSn  iT^dKS    Hfl"   '^^Ti^awootiaf  tevua.     Ma  iraa  «vat,«»nfass  hta  paat^arroi*.   «  ^  U  to 

Aa  wa  alOQ«  at  tha  little  troatlar  station, 


His  small,  neat  head  Is  all  skull.  Rls  eyas 
are  dark,  bright,  and  darting;  but  ther« 
Is  more  sadness  than  mirth  In  them  when 
bis  mouth,  as  It  frequently  does,  smiles,  re- 
vealing prominent  false  teeth  with 
pink  gums. 

The  return  to  the  mainland  to  hto 
slon.  Some  of  hto  followers  are  willing  to 
concede  that  reconquering  mainland  China 
will  require  political  as  well  ss  military  prep- 
arations of  ths  most  effective  sort.  China 
regained  by  force  of  arms  would  surely  go 
adrift  again  before  long  tf  It  were  not  pro- 
vided with  a  central  government  the  people 
would  sooept  and  respect. 

a  Muam  avATaatBirr 

It  to  IntaraaUnc  to  read  thto  kind  of  frank 
vtatamant  In  an  oBolal  pamphlet  publtohad 
by  Chlanf^  lovanuaaat!  '^Obviously  there 
can  be  Itttie  doubt  as  to  tha  Incentive  or 
alaasrtty  of  the  Oovaraaneat  la  tuiaillnt  Ita 
MOMlaa  la  Taiwan  (r^aroMaal,  It  faUeS  on 
the  »alalaa<l.  ai\d  it  to  only  tee  aware  ot 
lu  past  mlaiakaa.  Its  only  ahaaaa  ot  raatera- 
tion  to  la  T^lwaa.  Taiwaa,  tharafora.  ta  Ut* 
orally  a  laM  ataai.  Tha  raaulta  aivst  ha 
pronn  to  tha  werM.** 

On  Pormoaa,  there  ta  vlalMa  afort  to  ieai. 
onstrate  rotona.    Sua  Tat«aaa*a  «eetrlae  ot 
"land  to  the  tillers 
Tenants  Are 

disa,  and  prod 

ratio  to  thta  new  attmuius  of  owaerahlp^ 

AmaHoaa  aa«  OMaeaa  oaelata  are  worklM 
smoothly  tofether  oa  the  Joint  Ooautotastoa 
for  Kural  Ussenstruetlea. 

Health  ellnlea  operate  In  every  Porasoaaa 
vtuaga,  stoeked  with  United  ttaisa-ouaBUad 
medlolnaa,  hut  run  hy  Ohlnaaa. 

nghty^four  peroant  ot  tha  ftrasoaaa  ehU- 
(tran  art  |ota|  to  •oheol.  prapaHac  fw  a 
future  that  no  huaaan  being  can  predict. 

Mow  Bsuoh  to  thto  daasonatrattoa  ot  or«ar 
and  eoBcem  for  aoelal  atandar*  letttag 
aoroaa  to  the  Bsalalaad  Ohineaef 

ooNvucnNe  lasmaosiT 

■era  wa  gat  oonmeMng  teatlmony.  At 
least,  however,  the  Nationalists  are  training 
soBM  capable  admlntotrators  on  I^ormoaa.  da< 
veloping  methods  aasong  the  Island's  9  sail- 
lion  proper  that  might  be  applied  later  to 
the  mainland's  MO  million.  But  there  to 
llttie  evManoe  that  thto  object  laeaon  In 
government  can  be  aaen  by  the  mainlandara 
across  tha  Ohlnaaa  wall. 

Tba  n»an  to  watch  for  tha  future.  I  was 
told  by  aaany.  to  Ohlaag*B  eldest  son.  Ohlang 
Ching-Kuo.  He  waa  educated  In  KuBStok.  ran 
a  Oonununtot  factory  In  Leningrad  whan  sUU 
in  hto  twenties,  married  a  Had  Huasian  girt. 
Re  to  now  ooncaded  to  be  vigorously  anU- 
Communist  and  hto  knowledge  of  Soviet 
methods  aaay  be  valuable  In  fluting  them, 
but  aome  say  that  hto  aOnd  has  been  shaped 
In  a  totalitarian  mold. 

Chiang  Ohlng-Xuo  runs  the  security  police 
In  Pormoaa.  plus  a  youth  corps  that  to  said 
to  bear  soma  earmarks  of  the  Hitler  Jugend. 
He  has  the  repuUUon  of  being  intelligent, 
purpoeeful  and  ruthleaa. 

Be  was  away  from  Talpeh  during  our  visit. 
There  U  talk  that  he  will  soon  go  to  America 
to  help  popularize  the  NationaUst  cause. 

We  also  missed  ICme.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  was  en  route  to  Formosa  from  the  SUtee 
when  we  left. 

BOTH 


A1865 


Of  thousands  of  Junks  sparUe  In  tba  black 
water  like  flz«fUes. 


Students    are    enjoying    something    that 

There  are  soUd'new  bnlidin«  imi».  ««  iSJ^*    ^   ^*^    tt—Aam   from    thought. 

everywhe»;                     buUdings  going  up  TJ^  Med  only  to  learn  tosKma  by  rote  and 

If  SSTLSiTSi^r?^?^  ^^,'  «  >«*"  as  1  heard  tL.?i2niS*^ve  been  emancipated 

"SS!rarq^o7u£^:?Jry^';;?tS^L*i;  —  ^<- ^  Chinaee  htotorv.  anlPS2 
one  way  or  another.    The  Bads  can 


, ,  .  —  —  earn 

foreign  exchange  through  trading  here. 
The  West  can  maintain  a  itotanlng  post 
within  sound  of  China's  hsartbeat.  The 
Chinese  in  Pormoaa  and  aU  over  the  world 
use  Hong  Kong  as  an  informal  post  oOoa. 
through  which  thay  slip  messages  la  and 
out  of  the  mainland. 

We  drove  up  to  a  control  point  on  the 
fronUer  aome  10  mUes  back  of  the  city. 
The  border  runs  for  IT  milee  alona  tha 
Winding  tham  Ohen  Hiver.  ^ 

•raaa 


Chinese  history,  and  that 
moat  of  them  probably  like  their  new-found 
freedom.  Thto  to  not  freedom  in  the  West- 
ern political  sense,  but  in  the  Orient  it  wiU 


■ere  we  |aae«  across  at  armed  Hed  guards, 

S5?  •^  !*5^ '**»\^^  ••  *».  word  had 
been  priated  ta  the  Moag  Mont  paaara  that 
■tovaasoa  was  planning  an  iniMetioa  tMp 
to  tha  Aroattar,  aad  a  eoupta  ot  lOMamuatota 
mapped  pictures  of  our  party.   It  was  aa 

Our  aheertui  heeftoter  ot  a  Hrttiah  ta- 


X  was  told  that  Chou  Hn-lal.  Red  China's 
Porelgn  Minister,  had  announced  years  sgo 
that  hto  country  must  be  changed  from  a 
family-eantored  to  a  community-centered 
society.  Pamily  ties  are  being  syatematically 
brohen.  Children  are  rewarded  for  denouno* 
Ing  their  parenta  as  traitors  or  graftere. 
Altfgiance  muat  not  be  divided.  It  belongs 
only  to  Hed  authority,  ^^ 

nMANTS  BBAf  UNtiOaBa 

I  heard  that  aymbota  ot  all  older  authority 
are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed.  When  a 
laadlord  ta  aaeeuted  tor  eapltaltat  erUaasi 
hta  tenants  are  eapeeted  pewwaally  to  heal 
hUa  to  death.  Any  nan  who  daaa  not  swtof 
hta  eluh  with  vigor  ta  la  danger  ot  balni 
denouneed  u  a  syiaaathlasr  at  tha  culprit, 

I  was  latonaed  taat  tha  Itaii  demand 
peat  proof  ot  slaeerlty  from  their  converts. 


•»••«««.     nwi^oB  w  Mmmm  were  swappea 

their  mothers'  haeka.  hnd  I  heard  only 
e  eC  them  ery  durtag  the  long  watt  In 


the  momlagtrata  from  Moag  Moag  puffed 
In.  About  MO  naaengere  elUabed  off  and 
lined  up  patiently  to  have  their  baggage 
etamtned.   Doasas  ot  bablsa  were  strappSl 

one 
theeun, 

Abe«t  MO  travalera  eroas  the  border  ta 
aa  average  «ay.  oraatiy  shoppara  going  Into 
Moag  Moag  aad  back  agata. 
.J^  «»•  •wtvata  from  Moag  Kong  reached    ^^  „_„„   .^„ 

S5L**tS??iK"i..?*Ti"*!*  »««S«*ar  let    SitoTSSdiE^  the  eoa  touad 
loeee  with  ^^irUI  record  of  What  we  learned    SSSSJdl!^  SaSSui^ 

Z  waa  InloraBad  that  aoaamuntam  to 
regarded  as  a  foreign  tdeolegy  in  Ohina, 
because  It  has  had  a  lusty  native  growth, 
Mao  Iba-tung  has  run  kUs  own  succsastui 


teach  or  occupy  any  poaitloa  ot  tha  laaal 
authority,  ha  mxMt  undergo  **braln  waah* 
Ing,**  Thto  ta  a  period  ot  tatonae  Oeauauntal 
tadoelrlnatloa. 

U  he  eaa  pam  the  leal «(  Mad  slaesrtti.  ha 
may  he  aaaepted  la  time  aa  a  meaahsr  ot  tha 
new  orde^  It  mV  he  ta  likely  to  he  tlquu 
dated. 

I  heard  that  there  are  aome  odd  Iroataa 
la  Hed  Ohtaa.  For  taataaea,  a  youag  maa 
denounced  hto  father  aa  a  aorrunt  eapltalial 
and  had  htm  ateeuted.  The  old  ■Mt's  wlU 
was  opened,  leaving  hto  son  a  eubetaattai 


axsif  sATtspiD  voa  homo  kowq  to 

STAT    AS    IT    n 

In  Hong  Kong,  the  Red  China  problem  to 
closer  physically,  less  pressing  psychologi- 
cally, than  on  Pcmnosa. 

Thto  utterly  fantastic  and  beautiful  dty 
is  set  like  an  elaborately  carved  Jewel  between 
mountains  and  sea.  People  of  every  nation 
live  among  these  dream-like  rocks,  some  in 
villas  a  Hollywood  star  would  oovet.  some  la 
putrid -smeUlng  shacks. 

The  harbor  Is  alive  with  every  conceivable 
type  of  craft,  from  sampans  to  giant  Ameri- 
can aircraft  carriers.    At  night,  the  lights 


_^      ^  -  learned 

waa  a  Shanghai  aong  ot  weleoma.  ft  waa 
music  that  would  be  hard  to  come  home  to. 
aaaoAoa  aaABcxB 

fta  watehed  crates  and  boiee  being 
eearched  with  oulto  thoroughnem  by  British 
eustOBM  oOcials.  We  noticed  coming  in 
from  Ohina  conaignmento  of  Swatow  laea, 
duck  feathara.  pig  bristles,  tung  oU.  DMnthot 
erystala.  and  vegetaMee  for  the  Hong  Kong 
market.  We  saw  going  out  from  Hong  Kong 
ahipmante  ot  alumtoum  paste,  photo  equip- 
ment, peniciUin  from  Prance,  drawing  ssts 
and  wrench  sets  from  Oermany. 

Back  in  Bong  Kong,  X  heard  many  stortes 
about  China  today  from  many  people. 

Z  heard  from  some  that  Ohina  to  in  the 
grip  of  a  new  religion,  communism,  and 
that  the  new  faith  poaeeesss  all  the  power 
of  the  crusadee  to  breed  fervor  tn  men<a 
minds. 

X  heard  that  the  Chtnsss  masses  are  eon. 
selous  of  taking  part  in  aome  vast  new  ea- 
periment.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they 
recognias  iU  dynamism.  Taxes  are  eA- 
ciently  collected  for  the  first  time,  causing 
some  resentment  but  perhaps  more  admira- 
tion. , 

wtfUKrALisit  iKwrswr 

I  was  told  that  the  Chinese  have  pot  aside. 
at  least  for  the  time  b^ng.  their  historic 
indlvtduftllsm.  TMI  a  Chinese  In  the  old 
days  to  keep  off  the  grass,  and  he  immedi- 
ately wanted  to  set  foot  on  It.  Now  he  obeys 
the  rules.  The  Chinese  no  longer  throw 
orange  peels  out  of  train  windows  or  spit 
the  seeds  on  ttM  floor.  TiM  are  behaving 
like  good  sehoolchUdrea. 

I  vras  told  that  the  stronges*  drtv*  among 
the  Chinese  masses  has  always  besn  to  find 
security.  The  tight,  oontrcitled  Ooaummlst 
system  may  give  soms  oC  thism  a 
Ing. 

Each    Chinese    community    h 
alcMig  the  block  system  that 
for  Hltier. 


revolution  In  China.    The  people  think  ot 
him  aa  the  tountalnhead  of  eoBsmuatom. 


voouMe ' 

Z  waa  told  that  we  Americans  are  fodltng 
oureelves  if  we  think  the  Korean  casualties 
are  ny^***g  any  impact  on  Chinees  opinion. 
Thaes  ktosss  are  nsgligibis  In  Ohlnsse  terms, 
Xheard. 

Ohtomg'a  MationaUsta  once  mohUlasd  14 
million  Ohinses.  of  whom  only  about  •  mil- 
lion ever  got  home  again  after  yean  d  Bght- 
tag  Jape  and  Communists. 

A  missionary's  eon  told  me  that  in  tha 
North  Ohina  town  where  he  was  bom  it  vras 
usual  to  find  16  or  M  froaen  bodias  at  the 
city  gates  on  any  winter  morning. 

Life  to  cheap  ta  thto  teeming,  groping. 
hungry  land. 

Z  was  told  that  the  one  sure  thing  in  tha 
Orient  to  uncertainty. 

Some  people  insisted  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  guerrillas  would  soon  Join 
Chiang's  forces  if  thsy  cams  ashore.  Othars 
declared  the  guerrillas  are  nothing  more  than 
disorgantoed  ttandit  gangs,  and  ttutt  not  mora 
than  40.000  of  them  could  be  expected  to  give 
any  help  to  Chiang. 

I  heard  that  the  watchw(»d  of  the  Best  to 
patlenoe.  Nothing  can  be  forced  by  Ameri- 
cans tn  a  hurry  for  a  quick  solution.  On  the 
otho^  hand.  I  was  told  that  the  Communist 
vise  to  closing  tighter  every  day  around  tha 
Chinese  pe<^te.  and  that  it  grows  daUy  mora 
difflcult  lor  them  to  rebeL 


aacsLL^ 

T  kept  thinking  at  Dennto  Brogaa^  arttda 
tn  last  Oecembe.-^  Harper^  magaatoe.  ta 
whIA  he  wrote  tbmt  ABisrteans  think  aU 
can  be  settled  tn 
wodtoUbsta 


Mii 

^^^■1 

1    ^ 

IMI^Q  J     » 
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corner  of  the  globe  la  blamed  on  gome  weak- 
ness of  American  policy. 

I  kept  thinking  that  patience  Is  otir  short- 
est  American  suit. 

I  was  told  that  China  can  never  be  won 
back  simply  by  a  fast,  snappy  military  cam- 
paign. Many  people  say  we  will  need  some- 
thing like  a  doctrine  of  democratic  revolu- 
tion to  stir  the  masses  as  the  Red  revolution 
has  stirred  them. 

Tliat  Is  a  very  big  order. 


SIoTaks  Caa  Still  Laugh  at  Terror 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILUKOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  John'C.  Sciranka,  a  noted  Slovak 
newspaperman,  which  appeared  In  the 
Miami  Herald  of  March  22,  1953: 
Slovaks  Can  Snu.  Laxtgh  at  Tkbboh 

The  late  President  Oottwald  began  his 
career  as  a  coffin  maker.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  so  many  people  imder  his  regime,  even 
the  best  of  friends,  were  liquidated  in  order 
to  gfive  the  coffin  makers'  profession  pros- 
pwity. 

The  people  of  Caechoslovakla  in  their  pres- 
ent dark  days  of  suffering  tvim  their  agony 
into  humor.  Both  Czeclis  and  Slovaks  are 
bless-d  with  Jovial  dispositions. 

The  late  Jan  Masaryk  could  have  earned  a 
vast  amoimt  of  money  as  a  master  of  cere- 
monies on  any  first  class  America^  broad- 
casting or  TV  program,  or  in  a  night  club, 
with  his  genuine  wit  and^umor. 

Permit  me,  at  this  time  when  the  Com- 
munists are  mourning  the  death  of  their 
bloody  comrades  and  hangmen.  Oottwald 
and  Stallr,  to  tell  you  some  of  the  stories 
gathered  by  me  on  my  travels. 

Tlie  late  President  OoUwald  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  came  to  the  city  of  Bratislava  as 
guests  of  Vlado  dementis  (who  was  a  lead- 
ing Communist  among  the  Slovaks  and  was 
recently  executed).  They  visited  the  Na- 
tional Theater,  where  they  had  a  choice  to 
occupy  a  box  or  sit  in  the  first  row  of  the 
orchestra. 

Oottwald  chose  a  seat  In  the  orchestra. 
His  first  lady  wanted  to  know  why,  and  he 
answered:  "Oh,  I  Just  want  to  know  how 
it  feels  to  have  the  Slovaks  behind  me  at 
least  once." 

Another  time,  Andrei  Oromyko  visited 
Czechoslovakia  and  he  wanted  to  see  the 
country  In  a  hurry.  An  airplane  was  or- 
dered. Oottwald  flew  with  him.  VlThen  they 
flew  over  Bratislava,  Oottwald  asked  Oro- 
myko: "Comrade,  what  do  you  think  would" 
make  the  Slovaks  happy  if  you  threw  t% 
down  to  them  from  here?"  , 

Oromyko  answered:  "I  think  good^  shbes 
and   woolen   clothing." 

The  flight  continued  and  Oromyko  In  his 
turn  asked:  "Comrade,  what  do  you  think 
would  make  them  happy  If  you  threw  it 
down?" 

Oottwald  answered,  "I  think  that  rye 
bread,  bacon,  and  ham  would  make  them 
happy." 

Silence  followed,  bvtt  after  a  brief  pertod 
Oottwald  asked  the  pUot:,"What  would  you 
think,  comrade  pilot,  woiild  make  the  Slo- 
vaks happy  if  you  threw  it  down?" 

The  pUot  answered:  "If  I  threw  you  both 
down,  the  Slovaks  would  be  most  happy." 

After    the    liberation    of    Czechoslovakia 
monuments  of  Stalln>were  erected  all  over 


the  country.  In  the  capital  city  of  Slovakia, 
Bratislava,  one  appeared  right  In  the  main 
square.  A  peasant  woman  came  to  the  city 
from  a  nearby  village,  and.  being  used  to  pay- 
ing tribute  to  statues  of  the  various  saints, 
she  wanted  to  know  who  this  new  "saint" 
was. 

A  policeman  replied :  "He  is  not  a  saint,  but 
our  liberator,  who  freed  us  from  the  Nazis." 
The  peasant  woman  knelt  before  Stalin's 
monument  and  prayed:  "Oh,  dear  liberator, 
will  you  please  now  free  \u  from  these  ter- 
rible Communists." 

Then,  there  is  the  one  about  a  Slovak 
peasant  who  came  to  the  city  to  have  his 
son  enrolled  in  coUege.  He  went  to  the  de- 
partment of  education  and  presented  his 
problem.  The  officer  told  him  he  was  in 
the  wrong  place,  but  added:  "You  have  a 
good  pair  of  shoes." 

The  peasant  inquired  in  another  oflJce  and* 
was  sent  elsewhere,  but  not  befcx-e   an  of- 
ficial commented  on  the  fineness  of  his  hat 
and  asked  where  he  got  it. 

"Oh,  my  cousin  sent  it  from  America." 
said  the  peasant. 

He  continued  to  a  third  place,  where  the 
official  could  not  help  him  either,  but  was 
Interested  in  his  fine  coat. 

"Oh,  my  sister  sent  it  from  New  York." 
said  the  peasant. 

Finally,  he  found  a  Janitor  who  outlined 
for  him  in  every  detail  how  to  break  down 
the  redtape  and  get  his  son  in  school. 

"How  is  it."  asked  the  peasant,  "that  all 
these  officers  could  give  me  no  advice,  while 
you — a  Janitor — can  tell  me." 

"Well."  said  the  Janitor,  "before  the  Ubera- 
tlon  these  others  were  in  various  trades— the 
one  remarked  about  your  shoes  because  he 
was  a  shoemaker;  another  asked  about  your 
hat  because  he  was  a  hatter,  and  the  third 
asked  about  your  coat  because  he  was  a 
taUor.  Now,  me,  I  used  to  be  an  educator— 
and  now  I  am  a  Janltoc" 

JoBN  C.  Sciranka. 


The  only  other  recourse  Is  for  the  unfor- 
timate  woman  to  become  a  burden  on 
her  relatives — an  unhappy  situation  at 
best. 

By  contrast,  a  widow  with  children 
under  18  is  now  entitled  to  receive  three- 
fourths  of  her  husband's  accrued  bene- 
fits monthly,  and,  in  addition,  each  child 
receives  a  substantial  portion.  I  con- 
tend that  a  widow  or  dependent  mother 
of  a  deceased  wage  earner  has  the  right 
as  a  result  of  her  sacrifice,  to  benefits 
similar  to  those  now  given  a  widow  with 
young  children.  Her  homemaking  ac- 
tivities have  kept  her  from  qualifying 
herself  to  earn  her  own  living.  She 
should  not  be  pauperized  by  withholding 
benefits  imtil  she  is  far  past  the  age 
when  she  can  be  expected  to  go  out  and 
fit  herself  to  make  her  own  way  In  the 
world  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  undoubtedly 
be  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  take  favorable 
action  on  It.  The  Justice  of  the  case  in 
behalf  of  those  who  would  benefit  is  un- 
deniable. No  lengthy  study  is  needed 
to  establish  the  facts.  We  should  be 
quick  In  providing  a  remedy. 
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HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 


OF  rLOUDA 


Social  Security  for  Widows  and  Motliers 
atAffeSS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1953 


Mr.   SHELLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
social-security  laws  In  an  Important  re- 
spect.   My  bill  would  reduce  the  age  at 
which  the  surviving  widow  of  a  covered 
worker,  or  the  surviving  mother,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
built  up  through  the  coverage  of  her 
deceased  wage-earner  husband  or  child. 
Under  the  present  law,  if  such  a  widow 
has  no  children  ufider  the  age  of   18 
she  cannot  draw  benefits  until  she  be- 
comes 65  years  old.    Picture  the  case  of 
a  55-year-old  woman  who  has  spent  her 
life  as  a  homemaker  with  no  practical 
experience  in  the  business  world.    When 
she  is  left  a  widow  what  are  her  chances 
for  going  out  and  getting  a  job?    We  all 
know  that  women  over  40,  regardless  of 
experience,  are  given  short  shrift  when 
it  comes  to  applying  for  work.    Ptor  a 
55-year-old  woman  with  no  Job  experi- 
ence about  the  only  thing  available  Is 
babysitting  or  domestic  service,  and  I 
surely  would  not  want  my  wife  or  mother 
to  have  to  eke  out  an  uncertain  liveli- 
hood depending  on  that  type  of  work. 


IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Palatka 
Daily  News,  Palatka.  Pla..  dated  March 
9.  1953.  This  statement  seems  to  me  a 
worthwhile  contribution  on  the  subject 
of  our  American  public-school  education. 
In  view  of  the  attacks  that  are  someUmes 
made  on  our  public-school  system,  I 
think  that  this  statement  should  have 
wide  circulation,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  inserting  It  in  the  Rxcoro: 

Not  Pxtsz  Pailusx 
(By  H.  P.  Robinson,  supervising  principal  oi 
Palatka  Public  Schools) 
The  foUowing  remarks  come  as  a  result  of 
having  listened  recently  to  an  indictment  of 
our  public-school  system.     While  these  ob- 
servations are  not  Intended  to  be  construed 
as  the  final  answer,  they  do  represent  tha 
sincere  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  spent 
his  entire  life  working  in  the  eduoational 
profession. 

"Olve  me  a  log  hut,"  President  James  A. 
Oarfleld  is  quoted  as  saying,  "with  only  a 
simple  bench.  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and 
I  at  the  other,  and  you  may  have  all  the 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraries  without 
him."  This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  good 
teacher,  and  would  be  an  acceptable  com- 
pliment even  today  more  than  80  years  after 
it  was  first  made. 

Today  some  rare  individuals  would  still  be 
wiUing  to  let  the  buUdings,  apparatus,  and 
libraries  go  by  the  board.  I  say  rare  In- 
dividuals because  fortunately  they  are  rare. 
Most  of  us  realize,  however,  that  like  aU 
phases  of  modern  life,  education  has  be- 
come a  more  complicated  process  requiring 
ingenuity   and   specialized    training,      Th«» 


teacher  of  today  1«  a  highly  trained  specialist 
who  like  a  doctor,  or  a  dentist,  or  an  engi- 
neer needs  specialized  and  modern  tools. 
The  student's  job,  too,  has  grown  so  far  t>e- 
yond  a  simple  mastery  of  the  three  R's  that 
he  also  needs  tools  to  simplify  his  task. 

What  are  the  tools?  Teachers  often  refer 
to  them  as  instructional  materials.  In  plain 
language,  they  are  simply  aids  that  promote 
learning  by  sight  and  sound  as  well  as  mind. 
They  range  from  textbooks  to  field  trips; 
from  motion  pictures  to  conferences;  from 
classroom  situations  to  many  other  outside 
learning  experiences.  The  function  of  these 
modem  learning  tools  is  to  bring  to  the 
student  experiences  and  understandings 
that  were  obtained  at  secondhand  in  the 
log  hut  schoolhouse  of  President  Oarfield's 
day. 

Take  a  look  at  the  modem  classroom  today. 
What  about  that  map  of  South  America,  or 
that  chart  showing  the  principal  exports  of 
the  Middle  Bast?  What  about  the  projector 
for  slides  and  films  over  In  the  comer,  or 
the  record  player  on  the  table,  or  the  glot>es, 
or  the  buUetln  boards  and  blackboards?  To 
be  sure,  there  are  textbooks  on  the  desks  as 
well  as  current  periodicals  to  bring  the  text- 
book material  up  to  date.  But  the  real, 
firsthand  learning  experiences  come,  not 
from  these,  but  from  the  modem  learning 
tools  In  the  hands  ot  competent  InstrucUxs 
who  know  how  to  use  them.  These  learn- 
ing and  teaching  aids  have  been  developed 
over  the  years.  They  are  the  tools  which 
are  taken  for  granted  by  the  well-trained 
teacher.  But.  unfortunately,  all  too  often, 
many  of  these  learning  aids  are  missing  in 
oxir  schools  today.  Because  they  are  miss- 
ing, many  times  tb«  tefu:her,  although  she 
knows  what  is  needed,  is  unable  to  supply 
the  type  of  learning  experiences  required 
by  each  pupil,  and  being  unable,  because 
of  this  lack  of  faculties,  many  students  fall. 

I  recently  heard  a  speaker  say  that  you 
would  have  to  admit  that  the  public  schoota 
are  a  pure  failure.  I  do  not  and  never  shall 
admit  it.  What  be  might  well  have  said  is 
that  the  failures  In  our  schools  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  facilities  and  well-trained  In- 
structors are  not  provided. 

While  we  talk  a  lot  about  free  public 
education  these  days,  all  of  us  admit  that 
the  so-called  free  public  education  coets 
somelxKly.  In  1961  about  9215  per  pupU  was 
the  average  cost.  Yes;  the  American  public- 
school  system  Is  a  big  business  with  an  op- 
erating cost  of  more  than  five  billion  an- 
nually. These  billions  are  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers. Here  is  the  crucial  point.  The  Im- 
portant question,  however,  is  not  how  much 
is  public  education  costing,  but,  rather,  are 
we  as  taxpayers  supporting  education  as  we 
should. 

It  seems  rather  Ironical  that  the  speaker 
who  claimed  that  education  was  a  pure  faU- 
lire  started  his  speech  under  the  subject  of 
Faulty  Thinking,  making  the  statement  that 
to  think  Intelligently  one  should  have  the 
facts,  and  continued  with  the  statement 
that  two-thirds  of  the  tax  dollar  was  going 
for  public  education.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  perfect  illustration  of  faulty  thinking. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  10  years  ago  we  spent 
15  percent  of  all  Oovemment  expenditures 
for  schools.  whUe  the  present  expenditure 
amounts  to  just  about  7  percent. 

Actually,  we  are  spending  today  S  times  as 
much  per  pupil  as  we  did  10  years  ago,  but 
this  amount  Is  still  not  enough  to  provide 
the  buildings  or  to  pay  salaries  that  will 
attract  the  needed  teachers,  and  we  are  faced 
with  the  prediction  that  more  than  a>4  mil- 
lion additional  pupils  will  enter  our  schools 
in  the  next  6  years.  We  are.  Indeed,  facing 
a  serious  situation. 

What  does  education  do  for  individuals  or 
for  communities?  In  1945  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  published  results  of 
a  study  answering  these  questions.  The 
study  showed  the  relation  lietween  education 
and  earnings  based  on  data  from  40.000  men 
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In  Urge  cities.  It  showwl  that,  while  48 
percent  of  those  who  completed  collese 
earned  $5,000  or  more  in  1940.  only  18  per- 
cent of  those  who  finished  no  more  than 
8  grades  were  in  the  $6,000  bracket. 

Another  study.  enUtled  "Education— An 
Investment  In  People,"  reporU  that  where 
one  finds  good  schools  one  also  finds  greater 
prosperity;  high-level  retail  sales,  magazine 
circulation,  and  telephone  ownership.  "In 
line  with  the  close  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  educational  level  and  income 
level,"  the  report  declares.  "It  has  been  found 
that  metropollUn  communities  in  which  the 
adult  educational  level  is  high  have  in  most 
cases  correspondingly  higher  purchasing 
power  as  measured  by  per  capita  retaU 
sales."  Better  education  is  a  good  Invest- 
ment, for  better  education  means  more  earn- 
ing power  and  greater  prosperity. 

Those  of  lis  who  are  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  feel  that  our  American  schools 
contribute  to  the  development  of  American 
youth  In  many  ways.  In  fact,  the  school 
probably  has  as  great  an  Influence  on  the 
kind  of  a  person  a  youth  will  become  as 
any  other  agency.  This  statement  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  minimizing  the  influence  of 
the  church  or  the  home,  but  by  holding  be- 
fore the  pupils  the  highest  Ideals  our  schools 
attempt  to  build  character.  In  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  greatest  lessons  taught  In  the 
public  schools  today  is  that  one's  life  is  to 
be  used  for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  By 
teaching  such  ideals  as  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, loyalty,  and  service,  our  graduates  be- 
come upright  moral  citizens  capable  of  cop- 
tinuing  the  democratic  Ideals  of  our  Nation. 
Without  such  training  we  could  not  have 
good  citizens.  Without  good  citizens  our 
way  of  life  could  not  long  endure. 

Frank  J.  Pace,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  believes  that  American  education  and 
American  military  preparations  are  parallel 
rather  than  competitive  programs  leading  to 
national  strength.  In  an  address  at  an  edu- 
cational conference  obser\'ing  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Mr.  Pace  said: 
"The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the  re- 
armament race.  Each  step  we  take  in  buUd- 
ing  up  our  strength  is  important.  But  let 
tiB  not  in  seeking  this  much-to-be-deslred 
goal,  let  our  leadership  lag  in  education. 
For  arms  are  used  by  men,  tactics  are  devel- 
oped by  men,  and  the  weapons  of  the  future 
are  the  product  of  the  plans  and  education 
of  men.  Of  what  value  are  arms  luiless  our 
capacity  to  use  them  grows  and  improves?" 
There  was  a  time  when  the  world  was 
younger  when  people  believed  that  all  indi- 
viduals were  alike,  and  that  if  a  child  did 
not  fit  into  the  school  program  set  up  for 
him,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
him.  At  a  later  time  people  thought  that  if 
chUdren  did  not  fit  mto  the  school  they 
might  as  well  leave,  since  each  step  or  grade 
was  thought  of  as  preparation  tar  the  next. 
Under  this  selecdve  theory  of  education,  the 
children  were  expected  to  fit  into  the  school 
program  or  get  out  at  an  early  age.  I  am 
hi4>py  that  this  selective  theory  of  educa- 
tion has  long  since  been  rejected  by  Intelli- 
gent Americans  for  a  more  democratic  edu- 
cational system,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
ideal  of  equality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. However,  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunities does  not  mean  that  each  pupil 
shall  have  identical  educational  opportuni- 
ties. In  our  present  American  system  of 
education  each  individual,  we  believe,  should 
be  given  the  educational  opportunities  that 
are  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs  or 
abilities.  No  longer  do  we  feel  that  he  must 
fit  Into  a  standardized  educational  pattern. 
No  longer  do  we  believe  In  that  dual  educa- 
tion system  so  widely  practiced  in  Europe. 
Now  we  strive  to  help  each  individual  achieve 
to  his  highest  capacity. 

As  I  sat  in  my  olBee  a  few  days  ago  think- 
ing about  the  attacks  on  our  public  educa- 
tional system  and  wrestling  with  the  per- 


plexing question,  I  visualized  a  world  free 
of  ilUteracy.  I  saw  the  billions  now  being 
expended  for  racetracks  and  alcohol  put 
Into  more  useful  channels.  I  saw  com- 
munities filled  wit*  peace  and  contentment, 
with  both  parents  and  chUdren  Interested  in 
music,  Uterature,  and  art;  I  saw  the  slimis 
and  tenement  sections  of  our  cities  being 
transformed  into  beautiful  residential  sec- 
tions; I  saw  a  Nation  of  stately  churches, 
excellent  schools  and  libraries,  and  well- 
equipped  workshops  and  hospitals;  I  saw  a 
Nation  in  which  organized  planning  for  the 
welfare  of  the  citizenry  was  possible  because 
the  citizens  were  weU  trained  and  able  to 
think  intelligently. 

All  these  things  I  visualized  in  my  miislngs, 
but  suddenly  I  remembered  the  attacks  being 
made  on  oiur  schools,  and  I  realized  that  the 
world  in  which  I  lived  was  filled  with  selfish- 
ness and  greed;  that  the  society  which  I 
knew  was  filled  with  citizens  who  are  bur- 
dened with  hardships,  with  privations,  with 
discontentment;  that  it  was  a  Nation  stag- 
gering under  the  control  of  the  grasping 
hands  of  a  greedy  minority  who  place  profits 
above  service. 

As  I  contrasted  these  two  pictures,  I  could 
not  help  expressing  the  feeling  that  siuely 
mankind  must  realize  the  Importance  of 
preserving  our  way  of  Uvlng.  Sxvely  intel- 
ligent people  must  see  that  education  for  aU 
is  a  necessity  if  our  democracy  is  to  en- 
diu-e.  Why.  then,  do  we  have  these  attacks 
on  our  schools?  I-U  teU  you  why.  Simply 
because  men  greedy  for  the  material  t.htne« 
of  life  do  not  realize  the  practical  value  of 
universal  educaUon.  Profit,  a  powerful  force 
in  the.  hands  of  a  small  group,  has  brought 
about  a  distorted  propaganda  that  produces 
these  inflammatory  attacks  on  our  public 
schools.  Dominated  by  the  love  of  the  dol- 
lar and  greedy  for  even  more  exorbitant 
profits,  men  are  unable  to  see  that  even 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  their  own  selfish- 
ness. My  friends,  in  my  opinion,  anyone  who 
would  deny  American  youth  the  right  to 
equal  educational  opportunities  simply  to 
save  a  few  tax  dollars  is  as  dangeroiis,  yea. 
even  more  dangerous  to  our  democratic  way 
of  living  than  the  most  powerful  Communist 
In  Rxissla. 


Tbc  Best  Tkiag  Abont  Korea  Is  the  Spirit 
of  Its  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KzirrncKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobj>, 
I  am  including  therein  a  story  by  Barry 
Bingham,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
dated  April  5,  1953,  entitled  "The  Best 
Thing  About  Korea  Is  the  Spirit  of  Its 
People": 

At  thz  Paoirr  Wrrs  Stcvxnson — ^Thx  Bnrr 
Thing  Asom  Koska  Is  thi  Spout  or  Its 

PlOPL,X  ' 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

Seoul,  Kosza. — ^The  most  surprising  and 
the  best  thing  about  Korea  Is  the  Koreans. 

No  praise  is  needed  for  the  American  fight- 
ing forces  who  are  operating  so  skillfully  in 
that  far-off  corner  of  the  world. 

It  is  about  the  last  place  we  would  heve 
chosen  to  take  our  stand.  A  holding  opera- 
tion, a  war  of  patience,  tedium  and  attrition, 
is  the  kind  least  designed  to  show  off  0Ot 
qualities  as  fighters. 
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nemtheleas,  the  attitude  of  Americans  to- 
ward the  Korean  ocmfllet  get»  better  the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  tront.  Even  In  the  rear 
•naa,  tt  la  Car  atqterlor  to  the  attitude  back 
In  the  States. 

Nobody  la  acting  heroic  about  the  Korean 
affair.  It  Is  Jost  a  )ob  to  be  done,  and  it  Is 
being  done  extremely  well. 

I  find  myself  wanting  to  write  about  the 
Korean  country  and  the  people  who  live 
there.  That  Is  what  our  American  service. 
men  are  seeing,  when  they  are  not  out  on 
night  patrol  beyond  the  enemy  lines  or  star- 
ing across  the  broken  valleys  at  CommTinlst 
gun  em  pi  acemen  ts  where  firing  may  begin 
at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night. 

Ttt»  early  French  fathers  who  were  the 
first  westerners  to  visit  this  remote  land  said 
the  Korean  terrain  was  like  "a  sea  lashed 
toy  a  heavy  gale."  Flying  In  a  two-seater 
helicopter  above  the  forward  area,  which  Is 
like  aoating  through  the  sky  in  a  plexiglass 
globe.  I  looked  down  on  what  appeared  to 
be  a  giant  relief  map. 

The  colors  are  terra  cotta  and  a  dusty 
oUve-green.  When  summer  comes,  the  fresh, 
new  green  of  rice  paddies  will  crowd  right 
op  each  narrow  valley  to  the  steep  moimtaln 
■lopes. 

Almost  evei7  tree  has  been  stripped  from 
the  hillsides  in  a  desperate  search  for  fuel. 
A  few  stunted  pines  and  scrub  oaks  creep 
along  some  of  the  ridges.  Higher,  the  crags 
mn  ribbed  and  bare. 

Close  up.  the  soU  Is  a  reddish  clay  that 
ml^t  belong  In  Georgia.  You  see  It  very 
close  up  as  you  Inch  along  a  trench  toward 
an  observation  post.  Grains  of  mica  gleam 
In  the  chunks  of  clay  along  the  trench 
Bide,  Inches  from  yoiur  face. 

In  the  high  country,  the  land  Is  thawing. 
Old  Korea  hands  tell  you  it  Is  amazing  how 
quickly  the  stifling  dust  can  be  converted 
Into  a  vast  mucilage-pot  of  mud. 

ZN   COMPABISOir   WITH  THK  JAPAKEBK.   KOBEAMS 
ABB   WABMjai,    MOBB  GIMTnitX 

)^Wto  flew  Into  Pusan.  which  was  once  the 
eenter  of  a  very  thin  sUce  of  pie  that  was 
all  we  had  left  of  Korea.  Now  It  is  a  mill- 
ing, teeming  supply  port  for  the  front  far 
to  the  north. 

We  came  directly  from  Japan.  Almost 
at  once,  I  had  the  same  feeling  I  have  ex- 
perienced In  moving  from  Germany  to 
Austria. 

In  comparison  with  the  Japanese,  the  Ko- 
reans are  warmer  and  more  genuine.  As  In 
the  case  of  Germany  and  Austria,  you  ex- 
change some  Japanese  order  and  efficiency 
for  the  Korean  charm  and  unforced  friend- 
liness. The  Japs  consider  the  Koreans  shift- 
less and  dirty.  To  me,  the  degree  of  clean- 
liness I  saw  was  amazing  In  a  country  so 
crowded  and  torn  by  war,  a  country  whose 
dust  Is  dally  stirred  by  a  hundred  thousand 
Jeeps. 

Pusan  was  once  a  sleepy  port  dty  abotit 
the  siae  of  Louisville.  Now  It  has  a  mUllon 
and  a  half  people.  Most  of  the  refugees 
who  have  been  shoved  Into  Piisan  by  the 
war  are  living  in  primitive  shacks  that  cling 
to  the  naked  hillsides  around  the  town. 


a  black  skirt  of  silk  or  ^slvst  that  falls  In 
all-cooceallng  folds.  White  is  worn  as  • 
mourning  color. 

Patriarchs  roam  the  streets  In  Impressive 
dignity,  goat- bearded  and  crowned  with  hats 
like  bird  cages  made  of  black  lacquered 
horsehair.  Everywhere  there  are  children, 
swarming  an<l  grinning  and  shouting. 

Our  American  ambassador.  Blis  Brlggs. 
told  us  in  his  dusty  Pusan  office  that  his 
dominant  impression  of  Korea  was  "the 
astounding  cheerfulness  and  valor  of  the 
people." 

Every  camp  has  school 

Their  coiintry  was  first  broken  In  half, 
then  pulverized  by  war.  Yet  every  miserable' 
refugee  camp  has  iu  schooL  One  I  vUited 
reminded  me  strikingly  of  the  bare  UtUe 
schoolhouse  in  the  pioneer  stockade  at  Har- 
rodsburg.  The  one  in  Korea  was  even  barer, 
and  there  were  not  6  feet  of  level  ground 
around  it. 

The  colors  worn  by  Korean  people  are 
much  brighter  than  those  worn  In  Japan. 

The  native  dancing  provides  a  still  stronger 
contrast.  Ambassador  Brlggs  gave  us  a  look 
at  a  dancing  troupe  after  dinner  at  his  house. 

Japanese  dancing  is  stilted  and  rigidly  rit- 
ualistic. The  performers  wear  masks  or 
make  masks  of  their  faces  with  a  heavy 
caking  of  powder.  Thero  is  never  the  slight- 
est change  of  expression. 

Koreans  uninhibited 
In  Korea  the  dancers  swoop  around  In 
brilliant  colors,  act  out  the  story  of  the  dance 
with  effective  pantomime,  clash  cymbals, 
and  beat  on  bright-red  drums.  It  all  seems 
delightfully  luilnhlbited  after  the  restraint 
ot  Japan. 

Pusan  is  a  refugee  city,  Seoul  Is  a  war- 
ravaged  capital  that  still  holds  up  its  head. 

Cheering  thiongs  greeted  Stevenson  when 
he  arrived  hem  and  drove  through  the  city. 
Banners  were  ftretched  across  the  streets  at 
frequent  intervala,  bearing  such  legends  as 
^e  regard  Mr.  A.  Stevenson  as  forever  our 
friend"  and  "Welcome,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Seoul 
appreciates  jovr  visit  to  the  capital." 

The  people  of  Seoul  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
could  not  visit  them  during  his  trip  to  Korea 
last  December.  Stevenson's  visit  gave  them 
another  chance^  to  pour  out  some  of  their 
gratitude  to  America  and  to  express  their 
hopes  for  futun;  American  support  in  unltlne 
their  country. 

Unity  is  the  ruling  passion  of  President 
Syngman  Rhee.  the  old  Korean  patriot  of  77 
who  Is  the  pclitical  leader  and  patriotic 
symbol  of  his  ctjuntry's  resistance. 


Now  the  island  Is  swarming  with  men  In 
uniform.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Ko- 
reans are  training  there. 

The  place  is  swept  by  constant  gales.  Doe- 
ens  of  outdoor  classrooms  for  the  trainees 
consist  of  big  circles  of  stones,  enough  to 
break  the  wind  but  roofless  to  the  sky. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  the 
concentration  of  Korean  youths  in  these 
outdoor  classes. 

A  vUlt  from  Adlal  Stevenson,  attended 
by  platoons  of  photographers,  caused  not 
a  single  man  to  turn  his  head  or  even  shift 
his  eyes.  Classwork  continued  without 
pause.  Whenever  the  instructor  asked  a 
question,  hundreds  of  hands  shot  up  and 
voices  chanted  the  answer.  It  was  the  mwmt 
with  arUllery  practice,  bayonet  drlU.  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  hand  grenades. 

Later,  on  the  mainland,  we  visited  a  class- 
room of  Koresn  Wacs.  Bven  here,  there 
was  not  a  lifted  glance  or  a  giggle.  Nature 
still  prevails  to  some  degree,  however.  A 
conducting  officer  whisi>ered  to  me:  "They 
all  came  here  3  weeks  ago  with  straight 
hair.  Now  half  of  them  have  a  permanent." 
General  Ryan  says  the  Korean  youths  do 
nothing  but  train,  eat,  sleep,  and  train  soma 
more.  Their  concentration  on  the  work  In 
hand  ts  prodigious. 

Boys  come  into  camp  who  have  never  y>»^n- 
dled  a  screwdriver,  a  pair  of  pliers,  even  a 
hanuner.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  many 
of  them  become  competent  In  the  handling 
and  maintenance  of  tanks.  Others  quleklj 
pick  up  the  knack  required  for  artillery, 
signals,  or  some  other  branch  of  service. 

At  every  step,  they  are  trained  by  Ameri- 
can technicians.  We  supply  the  training 
skill,  the  Koreans  the  wlU  to  learn,  the  de- 
termination, the  endurance. 

Something  like  a  third  of  the  Koreans 
come  into  the  Army  without  knowing  how  to 
read  or  write.  They  are  given  special 
classes.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Gen- 
eral Ryan  relates,  some  old  Mama-San  in  a 
Korean  village  wUl  get  a  letter  from  her 
soldier-son  in  camp.  Pull  of  pride,  aha 
nishes  to  the  local  patriarch  to  have  the  let- 
ter read.  It  la  the  first  lattw  avar  written  o*- 
received  in  the  family. 

We  moved  up  to  see  a  camp  where  Korean 
ofllcers  and  noncoms  are  trained.  Then  we 
visited  a  ROK  dlvUion  in  the  front  line. 
ThU  U  a  far  different  fighting  force  from 
the  half -trained  Korean  troops  who  took 
such  a  pounding  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  At  every  point,  there  is  an  earnestness 
and  a  dedication  about  these  Koreans  that 
makes  Americans  seem  a  little  casual. 
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Atmosphere  cheerful 

Yet.  the  atmosphere  of  Pusan  on  the  day 
we  arrived  was  rafflshly  cheerful.  In  bright 
sunshine,  thousands  of  Koreans  were  lined 
up  along  the  streets  to  welcome  Adlal  Steven- 
aon.  Myriads  <rf  school  children  waved  paper 
American  and  Korean  flags.  Even  babies 
strapped  to  their  mothers'  backs  grasped 
flaga  In  their  fisto  and  Joint  the  celebration. 

<Md  streetcars  that  once  served  Atlanta 
ply  the  streets  of  Pusan.  loaded  to  bursting 
point  with  Koreans. 

Many    women    wear   the   national    dress. 
Which  might  have  been  designed  by  Lane 
Bryant  aa  a  far  eastern  maternity   model 
^r*»«y  *«»r  »  Bhort  Jacket,  usually  of  water- 
znelon-plnk.  sky-blue,  or  yeUow  allk.  above 


The  Korean  lumy  now  holds  a  very  wide 
segment  of  the  front.  A  bigger  army  still 
Is  In  training. 

The  cooperation  between  Koreans  and 
Americans  on  this  training  program  is  ex- 
citing. The  armored  school  is  borrowed 
straight  from  Fort  Knox,  and  other  special 
schools  are  closw  copies  of  American  models. 
American  officers  are  attached  to  every  Ko- 
rean unit  in  an  advisory  capacity,  both  In 
training  and  In  combat. 

We  heard  about  the  ROK  army  from  a 
highly  competent  witness.  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  J 
Ryan.  He  headf  the  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group.  Hs  will  be  well  remembered  in 
Kentucky  as  the  commander  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  at  Camp  Breckinridge. 
With  General  Ryan,  we  visited  ROK  train- 
ing centers. 

Basic  training  is  concentrated  on  a  big 
Island  off  the  ISorean  coast.  Legend  has 
It  that  this  isle  was  once  ruled  by  Amazons, 
stalwart  women  who  himted  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  allowed  men  to  visit  their  sanc- 
tuary for  only  1  month  of  the  year  (at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon  In  June,  the  iMend 
holds). 


CAK    KOBZAMS    HOLD    AH,    THB    VBOirrr— TWO 

BomxNicacs  stand  ix  THzia  wax 

Can  Koreans  take  over  aU  the  fighttoK 
front? 

There  seem  to  be  two  important  bottle- 
necks in  the  way  of  that  solution :  shortage 
of  officer  material  for  such  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing army  and  shortage  of  equipment,  which 
can  only  come  from  America  in  competition 
with  many  other  commitmenta. 

We  were  often  reminded  that  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  merely  to  train  and  equip 
a  large  Korean  Army.  We  in  America  would 
have  to  go  on  maintaining  that  army  for  the 
Indefinite  future. 

Korea  la  too  poor  to  support  any  majw 
war  effort  on  her  own.  A  four-star  Korean 
general  geta  $13  a  month,  plus  an  allowance 
of  rice  for  his  family.  A  private  geta  60 
oente  a  month.  And  alnce  Inflation  set  in, 
Uvlng  is  not  nearly  that  cheap  in  Korea. 

The  Korean  front  line  Is  a  strange  repetl- 
Uon  of  World  War  I  conditions.  It  is  a 
trench  warfare.  The  Communiste  have  tun- 
neled like  moles  into  the  naked  hills  north 
of  the  line,  and  they  will  be  terribly  hard 
to  dislodge  from  such  deep  positions  of 
defense. 

Simple  for  Reda 
Supplying  a  war  machine  la  simpler  for 
the  team  on  the  other  side  from  us.    An 


a 


enemy  soldier  carrlec  a  we^li  imtlons  on 
his  back.  It  consists  of  about  6  pounds  ot 
rice  in  a  long  bag  with  0  knots  in  It.  It 
would  take  something  like  a  small  truck  to 
carry  an  American  soldier's  weekly  ration, 
and  nobody  wante  him  to  have  leaa. 

■ven  In  the  current  stalemate,  there  Is 
lively  action  everyday  along  some  sector  of 
the  front.  Shells  lob  avi'x  from  Communist 
bstterles  hidden  on  the  mountainsldaa. 
Patrols  probe  out  into  enemy  territory  every 
night.  There  are  casualties,  deatha,  despite 
the  best  medical  service  front-line  troops 
ever  got  In  the  long  history  of  warfare. 

Loss  rate  is  low 

Of  men  wounded,  we  now  lose  only  about 
22  percent.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
wounded  return  to  active  duty.  The  record 
makes  even  World  War  II  standards  look 
poor  by  comparison. 

We  heard  a  young  medical  officer  boasting 
that  his  corpsmen  are  so  g<x>d  that  "we  dont 
need  ladles  up  here." 

"They  dont  need  ladiee,"  cracked  a  gen- 
eral, "they  need  women." 

Offshore,  aircraft  carriers  send  wave  after 
wave  of  Jet  bombers  streaking  over  North 
Korean  targeta.  With  an  1  aterval  as  short  as 
25  seconds  between  takeoff},  plane  crews  exe- 
cute split-second  preparations  and  roll  out 
of  the  way  like  dervishes  lUong  the  carrier's 
deck. 

There  Is  no  time  for  be>flng  about  a  war 
that  does  not  seem  to  mo\  e.  There  Is  a  Job 
to  do,  planes  to  get  moving,  targets  to  blast. 

The  enemy  now  is  alv-ays  the  Chinese. 
You  dont  hear  much  about  the  North  Ko- 
reans. They  ars  pretty  weU  bUnkad  out  In 
the  long-drawn  struggle, 

Kach  man  near  the  front  in  Korea  has  a 
Job  to  do  on  which  lives  depend,  his  own  and 
others.  This  spells  cooperation  with  the 
other  men  who  are  doing  elmilar  Jobs,  what- 
ever part  of  the  wide  world  they  happen  to 
come  front. 

Lesson  in  cooptratkm 
V.  N.  forces  from  other  nations  in  Korea 
are  made  up  of  profesalcnal  soldiers  who 
don't  much  mind  a  fight  or  where  It  takes 
place.  We  aaw  French,  Dutch.  British,  Thai- 
land. Axistrallan.  New  Zealand.  Canadian,  and 
Indian  unite  in  the  lines.  There  are  many 
others.  Theee  men  are  learning  lessons  about 
how  to  work  together,  despite  barriers  of 
language,  background,  and  training. 

A  United  Nations  security  force  was  al- 
ways contemplated  under  the  Charter.  Rxis- 
Blan  vetoes  kept  it  from  ever  taking  (^cial 
form.  Now  something  like  it  is  shaping  up 
In  Korea.  What  the  SovletH  managed  to  pre- 
vent at  Lake  Success,  they  have  created  by 
their  own  aggressive  action  on  the  Korean 
front. 
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at  a  cost  of  $252.  curtail  operations  were  affected.    The  loss^ 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  texts  of    P"y™u»  *Jone  caused  a  serious  disrupuon  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSnELD 

or  momtana 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSB 

Friday,  April  10,  1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  series  ot 
three  radio  broadcasts  on  the  proposed 
Libby  Dam  in  Montana.  Station  KLCB, 
of  Llbby.  and  Oliver  Cobum  and  Dan 
Courtney,  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
fine  public  service  they  have  rendered 
In  presenting  these  details  to  the  people 
of  Lincoln  Coimty.  Mcmt.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Public  Printer  that  the  manu- 


the  broadcasts  were  ordered  to 
printed  in  the  Ricou,  as  follows: 
Thb  LiBBT  Dam  amd  What  It  Mbans  to  Yod— I 
This  U  the  first  of  a  series  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  proposed  Ubby  Dam  and 
the  impact  this  project  wUl  have  on  Ubby 
and  Lincoln  County.  The  rf^m  will,  oJ 
course,  bring  changes  to  this  area— econom- 
ically, morally,  and  poUtlcally.  There  will 
be  |HX>blems  which  must  be  met.  Just  what 
the  dam  will  mean  to  you.  the  average  citl- 
aen  erf  this  area,  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
entire  series  of  broadcaste  compiled  and 
edited  In  the  KLCB  newsroom.  The  need 
of  the  dam  wUl  be  discused.  the  advantages 
it  will  bring,  and  the  disadvantages,  the  ob- 
JecUons,  real  and  Imagined.  ThU  program. 
the  first  of  the  series,  will  deal  with  some  of 
these  questions  In  general,  but  later  pro- 
grams win  deal  with  each  of  the  problems  In 
detaU. 

To  really  keep  up  with  the  developmento 
of  the  Northwest,  one  should  have  a  map 
handy  for  reference — or  rather,  three  maps- 
one  of  the  United  States  snd  Canada — one 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest — and  one  of  Lincoln 
County.    A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  a  tracing  of  Ito  rivers  reveals 
at  once  that  the  Columbia  River  is  of  utmost 
Importance   to   the   region.     Into  It    drain 
watera    from    Washington,    Idaho,    Oregon. 
Montana  and  Canada.    All  over  this  vast  re- 
gion a  number  of  dams  are  either  built,  im- 
der  construction,  or  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  Ubby  Dam  Is  one  of  these  projecte.    The 
danas     serve     a     threefold     purpose.     One: 
Flood    control.      Two:     Power    gen«-ation. 
Three:  Irrigation.    Floods  in  the  past  have 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, taken  many  lives,  and  Infiicted  untold 
misery  on  a  great  many  people  in  the  North- 
west.   The  Ubby  Dam  is  an  important  part 
of  flood  control  in  the  Northwest.     By  stor- 
ing water   In  the  reservoir  created  by  the 
dam,  the  water  level  In  the  Columbia  can  be 
controlled  with  the  help  of  other  dams  In 
the  system  to  the  extent  that  floods  would 
virtually  be  a  thing  of  the  past.    Aside  from 
this  fact,  there  is  also  a  serious  flood  dan- 
ger  on    the    Kootenai    River.    At    Bonners 
Perry,    Idaho,    only    forty-odd    miles    from 
Ubby.  there  has  been  trouble  from  floods 
nearly  every  year.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  by  farmers  In  that 
area  from  the  raging  waters  and  many  thou- 
sands more  have  been  spent  by  the  Army 
engineers  In  building  and  maintaining  dikes 
along  the  river  to  afford  some  measure  of 
protection,  but  in  the  years  of  high  waters, 
these  dikes  are  not  sufficient  to  save  the 
area  from  serious  loss.      According  to  the 
Army  engineers,  the  Llbby  Dam  could  be  paid 
for  by  the  savings  of  moneys  spent  on  these 
dikes  and  their  maintenance.     In  this  one 
respect  alone,  the  Ubby  Dam  is  scuvly  needed. 
Another  feature  which   makes  the  Ubby 
Dam  imperative  Ls  the  power  which  it  would 
generate.     Over  otu  vast  Northwest  region 
are  many  industries,  towns,  dttes.  and  homes 
which  depend  entirely  upon  electrical  power 
tor  their  sole  source  at  energy.    A  glanoe  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  ahow  you  that  the  Mcirthweat  In  both 
countries  is  the  last  great  trontisr.    In  the 
future,  the  region  will  dsvaiop  aa  have  other 
areas  of  this  great  oontlnMit.     Cities  and 
towns  will  spring  up.  graat  faetaries  and  in- 
dustries wlU  be  buUt.  ralhossiB  to  Alaska  wlU 
be  buUt,  and  all  of  these  thiwgi  taka  power — 
electrical  poww    and  waon  power  la  iKgenUy 
needed. 

This  past  fall.  whMi  «••  aa  aNwrmany 
dry  one  for  the  Northwest,  ta— >m  tn  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  the  firm  novar  sappty  tn  tha 
region.  This  power  cut 
one  in  every  walk  of  lila.   T)ia 


the  basic  economy.  In  Spokane,  for  example. 
neariy  5,000  men  were  out  of  work  during 
this  period,  due  to  the  power  shortage.  Thts 
meant  a  loas  of  «a  mUllon  a  month  to  Spo- 
kane. This  in  turn  affected  the  shopkeepers 
and  merchanta  who  were  faced  with  a  loss  of 
business.  A  larger  than  normal  drain  was 
thrown  on  welfare  departmente  and  unem- 
ployment Insm^nce  departmente,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  carriers  that  engage  In  tha 
transportation  of  raw  materials  and  flnished 
producte.  Users  of  electrical  appliances,  tlie 
manufacturers  of  such  articles,  and  tha 
people  they  employ  were  also  affwted  by  tha 
critical  lack  of  power,  and  the  vldous  circle 
widened  until  everyone  was  affected. 

New  industry  cannot  be  brought  to  tha 
Northwest,  if  there  is  not  enough  power  to 
supply  what  is  already  here. 

The  Llbby  Dam.  if  built  at  the  site  nearest 
Libby.  would  be  second  only  to  Grand  Coulee 
in  power-producing  capacity.  This  factor  of 
power  generation  would  seem  to  call  for  Im- 
mediate construction  of  the  dam.  Both  tha 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Trade  Association  have 
noted  this  in  adopting  resolutions  eallinc  for 
Immediate  construction  of  the  project. 

Irrigation  Is  not  a  vital  feature  of  tha 
Llbby  Etem,  but  water  stored  behind  the  dam 
might  some  day  help  Irrigate  the  vast  acres 
of  desert  in  Washington.  The  huge  area  of 
potential  food-producing  land  located  there 
will  be  badly  needed  to  feed  the  estimated 
170  million  people  who  wiU  populate  the 
United  States  by  1963— Just  10  years  from 
now. 

These  three  polnta  then,  without  embel* 
llshment,  show  the  critical  need  of  mora 
power  and  flood-control  projecte  In  the 
Northwest,  and  a  dam  at  Llbby  is  the  next 
feasible  project  in  the  overall  plan  of  the 
region. 

In  the  private  power  verstu  puMlo  power 
disagreement,  no  sides  can  be  taken,  but  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  private  power 
companies  usually  do  not  have  the  time  nor 
the  money  to  develop  an  entire  region.  Their 
primary  interest,  as  a  rule,  la  producing  the 
cheapest  possible  product,  and  seUlng  It  at 
the  highest  possible  price  ss  does  any  other 
type  of  business  which  operates  on  a  profit 
basis. 

Assuming  that  Congress  will  appropriate 
money  for  the  Llbby  Dam,  which  it  will  In 
all  likelihood  do  because  of  the  reasons  al- 
ready outlined,  a  series  of  problems  imme- 
diately present  themselves.  Some  of  them 
are  serious  and  worthy  of  study,  but  many 
others  are  minor  and  can  be  easily  Ironed 
out. 

Some  of  the  more  serious  are  these: 

1.  Flooding  of  land  In  Canada  by  the 
backing  up  of  the  water  behind  the  dam. 
This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  worked  out 
by  the  International  Joint  Commlasion.  A 
plan  is  being  mentioned  In  Canada  at,  present 
to  teade  Canada  a  market  for  her  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States  for  tha  land  to  ba 
Inundated  by  the  dam. 

a.  Probably  at  the  utmost  Importance  to 
this  area  Is  the  problem  of  the  relocation 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  rail- 
road at  the  present  time  maintains  tliat  all 
of  the  relocation  plans  presented  by  the 
Army  engineers  would  idaoe  It  at  a  disadvan- 
tage mainly  becaoss  Ubby  would  bs  from 
3  to  8  miles  off  the  main  line.  If,  however, 
the  tracks  run  within  S  miles  of  Ubby.  It 
would  not  be  too  great  a  problem,  because  If 
Ubby's  depot  were  In  the  southwest  part 
of  the  fiat  west  of  town.  It  Is  only  natural 
to  assiims  that  ths  town  would  grow  to  tt. 
Tha  flats  waat  of  tha  dty  offer  the  best  poa- 
slbla  raaaon  for  the  town  to  expand  in  that 
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dalxna  that  tbe  dam  would  bamper  their 
operations  In  the  northeast  part  of  the 
county.  But  the  lake  behind  the  dam  would 
provide  easier  acceu  to  some  areas  and  the 
'  logs  could  be  floated  down  to  the  dam  U 

some  way  could  be  Xound  to  get  them  in  to 
the  Nells  log  pound — perhaps  by  a  flume. 

4.  Another  serious  problem  will  be  the 
curtailment  of  the  Zonollte  Co.'s  present  sys- 
tem of  transporting  the  vermlcullte  ore 
across  the  Kootenai  to  the  railroad. 

Each  of  these  more  serious  problems  will 
Im  studied  in  future  programs.  Other  prob- 
lems come  up  in  the  culvantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  having  the  dam  built.  Some  ol 
the  objections  against  the  dam  are  not  seri- 
ous enough  to  even  conalder,  but  we  mention 
them  in  passing  to  prove  how  some  people 
will  voice  objections  to  something  without 
Investigating  it,  or  even  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  even  thinking.    They  go  like  this: 

"I  don't  want  the  dam  built  because  we 
will  have  to  listen  to  it  roar." 

"We  won't  be  safe  on  the  streets,  becaxise 
the  dam  workers  will  terrorize  the  town. 
Our  wives,  daughters,  and  even  our  own  lives 
will  not  be  safe." 

"The  dam  might  wash  away  and  drown  us 
«1L" 

Silly,  aren't  they?  A  moment's  thought 
will  prove  that  none  of  these  objections  have 
any  basis  of  correct  fact  or  Intelligent  think- 
ing, so  we  will  not  consider  them  again. 
Other  objections,  however,  are  based  on 
problems  which  will  have  to  be  met  with 
sound  management  and  careful  planning. 
such  as:  *■  m. 

Overcrowding  of  the  city's  present  faciU- 
tias. 

Overcrowding  of  present  school  system. 

A  change  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  areas, 
and  more  people  to  hunt  and  fish. 

Real-estote  speculation  by  greedy  people 
which  might  cause  little  or  no  construction 
In  the  city. 

The  problem  of  the  county's  welfare  de- 
partment which  may  have  unexpected  bur- 
dens placed  upon  it. 

And  possible  disturbance  of  those  who  like 
to  live  in  seclusion  and  isolation.     These 
problems  are  those  which  can  be  met  and 
solved,  but  which  must  be  faced  by  the  clM- 
cens  of  this  area.    These  problems  should  be 
laced  now.  before  construcUon  starts,  so  that 
when   it   does    begin    this    community    wUl 
emerge  stronger  than  ever  before.     To  wait 
and  procrastinate  about  these  things  will  do 
the  region  irreparable  damage.    At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  one  seems  to  be  taking  a  serious 
view  of  these  questions,  and,  therefwe.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  series  to  encourage  pub- 
lic-spirited citlaens  to  discuss  the  matters 
pro  and  con.  and  possibly  promulgate  an  or- 
ganization which  will  make  acUve  plans  to 
cope  with  these  problems. 

As  to  the  advantages  which  wUl  result  from 
the  dam's  construction,  there  are  manv 
which  are  apparent: 

First  and  foremost,  the  dam  will  bring  an 
economic  Independence  to  an  area  which  to 
date,  due  to  lack  o!  development  and  facVu- 
tles  has  been  entirely  dependent  on  forestry 
products.  Economic  dependence  on  a  sole 
source  always  breeds  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere in  any  community.  History  is  fuU  of 
the  consequences  of  feudal  baronies. 

Second,  new  businesses  will  result  from 
the  Increased  payrolls  and  will,  for  the  first 
time,  give  citizens  of  this  area  a  chance  to 
buy  in  markets  comparable  with  surroxmdim? 
towns  and  cities.  ^^* 

Third,  new  recreation  areas  will  be  devel- 
oped along  with  the  dam.  The  resulting 
lake  will  provide  new  water  sports  In  sum- 
mer, and.  of  course.  Increased  winter  sports 
The  lake  will  provide  a  huge  new  supply  of 
fish.  All  this  In  turn  wUl  bring  an  increas- 
ing number  of  tourists  into  Lincoln  County. 
A  large  and  permanent  growth  will  come 
to  this  area,  bringing  with  It  a  boom  in  pop- 
ttlaUon.     This  will  make  Ubby  and  other 


coDununltles  in  this  county  better  places  In 

which  to  live,  bringing  with  It  possible  Im- 
provemenU,  auch  as  first,  better  streeta,  sec- 
ond, playgnomds.  third.  wwage-dtsixMal 
plants. 

New  industry  with  its  resulting  payrolls 
wUl  also  be  attracted  to  this  area,  bringing 
new  customers  to  the  merchants  of  Lincoln 
Coxmty.  It  Is  reported  that  already  at  least 
two  pulp  mills  are  considering  location  in 
this  area;  aud  that  electronics  manufac- 
turers from  t;ae  Eastern  States  are  looking 
for  western  locations  with  an  abundance  of 
clean  water  and  power. 

These  advantages  and  many  others  which 
time  does  not  permit  us  to  mention  should 
be  planned  for,  and  this  Is  another  reason 
why  a  wide-awake,  Intelligent  cn-ganiza- 
tion  is  needed  to  prepare  Ubby  for  Its  dam. 

Prom  Inforttation  available  to  date,  with 
preliminary  siffvey  work  already  accom- 
plished and  out  of  the  way.  It  is  well  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  start  of  con- 
struction on  the  Llbby  Dam  project  could 
be  as  early  as  1953,  if  the  new  83d  Congress 
is  willing. 

All  of  these  ([uestions  and  problems  which 
we  have  briefly  mentioned  in  this  broadcast 
wUl  be  studied  at  length  in  the  programs  to 
come.  Llbby'B  Dam.  when  built,  wlU  be  a 
colossal  structure  and  a  monument  to  prog- 
ress in  this  area.  It  will  take  an  Intelligent 
and  Informed  i)eople  to  beneflt  from  it.  and 
It  is  with  this  lii  mind  that  this  series  of  pro- 
grams has  bee  a  inaugurated.     Information 

on  all  phases  of  the  project— pro  and  con 

will    be    gathered   and    passed   on    to   our 
listeners. 
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This  is  the  8.}cond  In  a  series  of  programs 
designed  to  belter  acquaint  you.  the  listen- 
ers, with  the  fiicts  concerning  the  proposed 
Llbby  Dam  project.  The  problems  and  how 
to  solve  them,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, will  all  be  studied  pro  and  con  during 
this  series  of  broadcasts. 

Tto  gain  the  facts,  KLCB  sent  nearly  half 
a  hundred  letters  to  anyone  who  might  have 
Information.     The   Army  engineers,   ctiam- 
bers  of  commerce  in  cities  where  such  proj- 
ects have  beer:  built,  the  Governor,  ^t-nr^ 
Makstold,  j.  Wells  Lumber  Co..  the'  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  Zonollte,  and  many  more 
received  letters.    The  response  to  these  let- 
ters was  good,  but  a  strange  situation  has 
developed.     Those  who  are  In  favor  of  the 
project  answen-d   promptly  and  sent   much 
material  which  will  be  used  in  this  series, 
but  those  who  might  have  reason  to  oppose 
the  dam,  even  though  they  answered  the  let- 
ters, did  not  send  any  material.     One  letter 
for  instance,  from  the  Sandpolnt  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  In  part: 

"Frankly,  we  would  like  to  see  the  Army 
engineers  pick  up  their  tools  and  get  the 
heck  out  of  Idalio." 

But  they  gave  no  reasons  for  such  a  posi- 
tion,   merely    stating    that    the    story    was 
too  long  to  ansxrer  in  a  letter.     So  to  find 
the    true   facts   on    the    "con"   or    negative 
side  of  the  quesUon  has  required  a  great 
amount  of  resea.-ch.    In  the  course  of  inves- 
tigaUons,  a  meniorlal  which  Wlnton  Wede- 
meyer  introduced  to  the  1951  Legislature  of 
Monona  came  to  light.     Jifr.  Wedemeyer  U 
the  State   senator   from   this  area.     He   is 
serving  his  first  r^erm  as  senator.    Mr.  Wede- 
meyer lives  in  FDrtine.    He  is  a  Republican 
and  was  elected  to  ofDce  in  I960. 
T.J?!:  W«<*«meyer'8  position  concerning  the 
Llbby  Dam  u  perhaps  not  too  well  known 
so  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  examine  his' 
memorial  a  little  more  closely.     During  the 
1951    session   of  the   State   legislature.   Mr 
Wedemeyer   introduced  a  memorial  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.     Oxir  State 
legislature  passed  the  memorial  on  Febru- 
ary 28,    1961.     This   memorial   was   sent   to 
Congress  and  also  to  Senators  James  Mur- 
ray   and    Zales    Ecton.    and    Congressmen 


Mike  Mansfield  and  Wesley  DXwart.  These 
men  were,  at  the  time,  Montana's  representa- 
tives in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ths  memorial  noted  that  the  President 
bad  appropriated  $200,000  for  the  planning 
of  the  dam  project,  and  then  went  on  to  say: 

"Whereas  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  Coxmty 
neither  requested,  nor  generally  desire,  that 
this  dam  be  constructed,  and  will  be  faced 
with  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems due  to  loss  of  taxable  private  prop. 
erty  and  the  disruption  of  transportation 
systems  and  Increased  school,  policing,  and 
relief  costs;  but  wiU  share  Uttle  of  the 
benefits  of  the  project  which  will  largely  be 
derived  by  downstream  areas  and  the  Nation 
at  large;  and 

"Whereas  the  pattern  developed  for  public 
sharing  of  indirect  and  direct  costs  of  this 
project  may  set  a  precedent  for  futxure  and 
similar  projects  in  Montana:  Wow,  there- 
fore, be  it  resolved." 

The  memorial  goes  on  to  ask  that  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  In  providing  money 
for  the  project  also  pay  for  the  following 
six  items  which  we  will  quote  directly  from 
the  memorial: 

"1.  Provide  continuing,  adequate  payments 
to  replace  tax-income  losses  to  county  and 
States  governments  resulting  from  removal 
or  decrease  of  property  valuaUons  on  the 
tax  rolls. 

"2.  Provide  continuing  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  county  and  State  governments 
equal  to  tax  revenue  that  would  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  projects  under  pri- 
vate ownership. 

"8.  Require  that  highways  and  roads  in 
the  storage  area  be  replaced  by  new  trans- 
portation faciliUes  on  the  basis  of  serrlce- 
in-kind,  rather  than  roads-in-kind:  this,  in 
most  cases,  providing  roads  on  each  side  of 
the  reservoir. 

"4.  Provide  ample  school  faciUtlee  durtng 
the  planning  and  construction  period  for 
children  of  Government  workers  and  con- 
struction workers  not  previously  resident  in 
the  area. 

"5.  Bear  the  additional  cost  occasioned  by 
the  project  of  poUclng  temporary  towns  and 
adjacent  areas  durmg  the  construction  ne* 
riod.  "^ 

"6.  Share  the  cost  of  necessary  relief  pro- 
vided for  unemployed  persons  and  their  fam- 
ilies during  the  slack  periods  of  construc- 
tion and  for  excess  workers  attracted  to  the 
area."    End  of  quote. 

ThU  memorial  states  quite  well  Mr.  Wede- 
meyer's  position  concerning  the  Libby  Dam 
project,  and  he  u  stUl  working  at  it.  In  a 
news  release  from  United  Pre«,  dated  in 
January  of  1953.  Mr.  Wedemeyer  expressed 
his  intention  of  asking  the  legislature  •  to 
pass  another  memorial.  The  new  one  would 
ask  Congress  to  set  the  site  of  the  Ubby 
Dam  up  the  Kootenai  River  about  15  miles. 
As  of  this  date,  a  Joint  memorial  of  the  State 
legislature  and  from  Walter  Nells,  vice  presi- 
dent of  J.  Nells  Lumber  Co.,  has  been  signed 
by  Gov.  J.  Hugo  Aronson.  and  has  been  sent 
to  President  Elsenhower  and  to  Congress. 
I  -^luesting  most  urgently  that  the  site  be  set 
16  miles  upstream  from  Ubby. 

We  do  not  state  that  Mr.  Wedemeyer  Is 
against  the  Ubby  Dam.  We  have  merely 
pointed  to  his  sU-ltem  memorial,  and  we 
add  this  further  comment:  If  ths  six  items 
requested  were  granted  by  Congress,  it  would 
place  so  many  obstiicles  in  the  way  of  the 
Ubby  Dam  project  that  it  would  seem  eco- 
nomically impossible  for  our  Government  to 
build  the  dam. 

Perhaps  a  closer  examination  of  the  me- 
morial is  now  in  order. 

First  of  all,  how  does  Mr.  Wedemeyer  know 
that  a  majority  of  the  citiaens  of  Uncoln 
County  do  not  want  the  dam?  Has  he 
talked  to  every  citizen  personally?  Has  any 
election  or  ballot  been  taken  so  that  Lincoln 
County  citizens  could  express  their  opinions? 
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8ome  of  the  Items  asked  for  hj  Mr.  Wede- 
meyer's  memorial  or  resolution  are  entirely 
reasonable.  For  Instance,  the  Government 
should  help  with  relief,  sohools,  and  policing 
the  county,  and  adequate  roads  should  be 
built.  However,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  build  roads  on  both  sides  of  a  dam  res- 
ervoir. 

Going  back  to  the  first  two  items  asked  for 
in  the  memorial,  let's  take  a  closer  look.  It 
would  seem  the  first  is  excessive,  and  it 
would  seem  the  second  is  a  little  dangerous. 
To  analyze  more  thorouglily: 

Mr.  Wedemeyer  wante  contlniiing  pay- 
menU  for  loss  of  taxable  lands.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  anyone  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  taxable  property  which 
win  be  lost  to  the  county.  He  f tirther  seems 
to  forg-:t  that  the  new  homes,  industries,  and 
businesses  which  will  come  as  a  result  of  the 
building  of  the  Llbby  Dam  will  more  than 
compensate  for  any  loss. 

The  second  item  of  Mr,  Wedemeyer's  me- 
morial is  a  little  dangernus.  He  asks  for 
paymenta  equal  to  tax  returns  which  would 
be  derived  if  the  dam  bad  been  built  by 
private  industry.  First  of  an,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  private  Industry  could  or 
would  spend  $200  million  on  a  fiood-control 
power  project. 

Secondly,  the  item  calls  for.  In  effect,  triple 
taxation:  first,  taxpayers'  money  (because 
every  citizen  is  a  taxpayer)  would  be  used 
to  build  the  dam;  then,  Mr.  Wedemeyer 
wants  the  citizens  to  pay  taxes  which  would 
be  used  to  pay  taxes  On  the  project  which 
our  tax  money  had  already  built.  Such  a 
proposal  is  unprecedented.  Suppose  the 
State  of  Washington  wanted  to  tax  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  Hanford  bomb  proj- 
ect on  the  basis  that  it  might  have  been 
built  by  privata  industry,  or  suppose  the 
State  of  Tennessee  wantc-d  to  tax  the  Oak 
Ridge  project.  What  abcut  Army  air  bases, 
and  other  military  Installations?  Suppose 
States  wanted  to  tax  them  on  the  basis  that 
privata  ind\istry  might  have  built  them. 

In  his  new  resolution,  Mr.  Wedemeyer 
wanta  Congress  to  build  the  dam  up  the 
river  IS  miles  or  so  from  Libby.  He  says 
that  this  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  Uncoln 
County  resldenta.  Again  we  aek:  Has  a  bal- 
lot been  taken?  Has  an  election  been  con- 
sidered to  get  the  opinion? 

In  asking  for  the  site  to  be  set  up  the 

Kootenai  River  15  miles,  have  all  the  angles 
been  considered?  With  tlie  site  up  the  river, 
these  factors  come  to  mliid: 

1.  There  would  be  less  storage  space  in  the 
reservoir. 

2.  There  woxUd  be  a  loss  of  generating 
power  capacity. 

After  examination,  it  would  appear  that 
iSi.  Wedemeyer's  memorial  is  spNeaklng  for 
a  certain  few  interesta  which  have  been 
against  the  project  from  the  beginning, 
rather  than  for  all  the  people  of  Lincoln 
County. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  an  Intelligent  public 
to  band  together  in  an  organization  which 
would  wcffk  with  the  Government,  rather 
than  against  it.  If  the  Llbby  Dam  is  to 
lieneflt  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Un- 
coln Coimty,  it  is  up  to  the  majority  to  work 
as  a  unit. 

The  Libbt  Dan  and  What  It  Mbans  To 

You— III 

This  program,  the  thlnl  In  the  series,  will 
deal  with  the  problem  of  backing  water  be- 
hind the  dam,  which  will  flood  land  In 
Canada. 

Before  we  look  Into  this  phase — we  have  a 
matter  to  clarify.  Since  our  first  program 
was  aired,  we  have  had  a  communique  from 
the  Army  engineers  which  we  will  pass  along 
to  you.  In  our  first  frogram  we  stated, 
quote: 

"The  Ubby  Dam.  If  built  at  the  sita  near- 
est Ubby,  would  be  second  only  to  Grand 


Coulee  In  power  producing  capacity."  xnk- 
quote. 

The  oommunlc[ue  from  the  Army  engi- 
neers states,  quote: 

"However,  our  latest  flgures  on  power  pro- 
duction do  not  indicate  that  Ubby  would 
become  second  to  Grand  Coulee  in  that  re- 
spect," unquote.  No  further  figures  were 
given  In  the  communique. 

Now,  for  the  problem  of  backing  water 
behind  the  dam  which  wiU  fiood  land  in 
Canada.  This  problem  is  In  the  hcmds  of 
the  International  Joint  Commlasion  and  so 
far  they  have  not  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  problem.  Because  of  this  preliminary 
work  being  done  on  the  project  was  stopped 
by  the  Army  engineers  in  December  of  last 
year. 

However,  the  Commission  is  going  to  meet 
again  thU  coming  April  in  Spokane,'  and 
Col.  E.  C.  Itschner,  Chief  of  the  Western 
District  of  the  Army  engineers,  said,  when 
commenting  on  the  situation  recently:  "We 
are  confident  that  a  satisfactory  agreement 
win  be  reached  in  April." 

Briefly,  here  is  the  problem: 

The  Ubby  Dam,  if  built  at  the  present 
proposed  site  (river  mile  204.9,  about  3  miles 
upstream  from  Ubby)  and  at  the  proposed 
height  of  2.45©  feet,  would  create  a  reser- 
voir 107  miles  long  and  would  back  water 
into  Canada  for  a  distance  of  42  miles  to 
the  tail  water  of  the  Bull  River  Dam  site, 
which  is  6  miles  upstream  from  Wardner, 
British  Columbia.  On  the  Canadian  portion, 
the  reservoir  would  flood  a  few  very  small 
communities,  a  few  farms,  and  some  sec- 
ondary rockds.  and  In  addition  it  would  neces- 
sitate the  raising  of  the  Canadian  Paclfle 
Railway  Crows  Nest  Line  and  No.  8  high- 
way for  short  distances.  What  would  the 
United  States  give  in  return  for  this  land? 
That  is  the  problem  to  come  before  the 
Joint  Commitieion. 

Now  KLCB  does  not  claim  to  have  the 
answer  to  this  problem,  nor  even  a  sugges- 
tion on  bow  it  can  be  solved.  That  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  these  programs,  but  the  In- 
formation contained  in  these  broadcasts  may 
help  to  enlighten  the  citizens  of  this  area, 
and  if  a  group  of  citizens  is  formed  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  dnm's  constrrictlon,  per- 
haps this  group  could  come  up  with  some 
constructive  ideas  and  can  pass  them  along 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission  when 
they  meet  In  April. 

This  problem,  as  we  have  stated.  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Joint  Commission,  as  well  it 
should  be.  The  Commission  is  an  example 
at  the  close  cooperation  that  has  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
manv  years.  This  cooperative  spirit  is  illvis- 
trated  by  the  Kootenai  River  Interim  Report 
to  the  International  Joint  Conmilssion  by 
the  International  Columbia  Blver  Engineer- 
ing Board,  dated  November  1,  1950: 

"A  basic  principle  to  the  effect  that  the 
boundary  is  to  be  ignored  in  setting  up  the 
physical  elementa  of  the  best  plan  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  and  parte  thereof  has  been  estab- 
lished" (sec  15.  par.  153). 

And  again: 

"The  question  arose  as  to  whether  Cana- 
dian storage  projects  should  be  considered 
independently  of  United  States  projects,  or 
as  a  part  of  the  Colximbia  Rlv«-  power  sys- 
tem: this  question  was  early  resolved  in  favor 
of  considermg  the  Canadian  projects  as  in- 
tegrated electrically  into,  and  operated  as  a 
part  of,  the  Columbia  River  system"  (sec.  4, 

par.  13). 

An  estimate  of  land  and  relocation  casta 
in  the  portion  of  the  resem^  which  would 
extend  into  Canada  was  made  in  1951, 
Jointly  by  Canadian  and  United  States  en- 
gineers. The  estimate,  at  that  time,  based 
on  1949-50  price  levels,  and  including  al- 
lowance for  interest  dm-ing  construction 
was  $6  469.800.  On  the  July  1952  price  level 
basis,  the  estimate  U  aa  XoUows:  $6,f21,000 


(Qmadlan  doUars).  Tills  eatlmato  Is  sub- 
ject to  final  determination  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  CoDuniasion — United  Stetee 
and  Canada. 

After  authorization  of  the  Libby  Dam  proj- 
ect by  Congress  in  May  1950.  steps  were 
initiated  to  obtain  approval  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission — United  States 
and  Canada,  as  required  under  the  terms 
of  the  Boimdary  Water  Treaty  of  1909.  lor 
projecta  in  one  country  which  will  back 
water  Into  the  other  country.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Joint  Commission  for  ap- 
proval of  the  project  on  January  12,  1951. 
The  Joint  Commission  held  hearings  on  the 
application  in  March  1951,  at  Bonners  Ferry, 
Idaho;  Helena.  Mont.;  and  at  two  locations 
in  British  Columbia.  The  Joint  Commission 
has  not  yet  taken  action  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  application,  but  will  quite 
prol>ably  do  so  when  they  meet  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  in  April  of  this  year. 

Many  plans  are  afoot,  both  in  Canada, 
and  in  the  United  States,  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  problem.  One  idea  which 
is  mentioned  frequently  In  Canada  Is  to 
trade  Canada  a  market  for  her  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  return  for  her  approval  of 
the  Llbby  Dam  project.  Another  is  the 
possibility  of  using  Canada's  soft  ooal  in 
Alberta  to  generate  steam  power  and  sell 
the  electricity  to  the  United  States. 

This  problem  then  pointa  out  the  need  for 
a  group  of  Interested  Uncoln  County  citi- 
zens banded  together  to  work  with  the  Army 
engineers  through  all  phases  of  ths  project 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  beneflt  from 
the  Ubby  Dam.  It  would  seem  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  ignoring  the  project. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Canada  would  stand  to  reap 
all  the  benefita  from  the  Ubby  Dam.  while 
Lincoln  Coimty  and  Montana  would  get 
little  or  nothing.  Perhaps  this  would  not 
be  true,  especially  if  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  were   given   serious   consideration. 

In  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
position  as  stated  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  meeting  in  March  of  1951.  the 
Spokane  chamber  urged  that  the  Ubby  Dam 
be  built  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  done 
for  the  following  reasons,  and  we  quote  part' 
of  the  statement : 

"The  predominant  beneflte  to  be  realized 
from  the  Libby  Dam  project  are  fiood  control 
and  hydroelectric  power  that  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Not  only 
will  the  Llbby  Dam  ultimately  produce 
1,030,000  kilowatts  at  the  site.  but.  by  reason 
of  its  upstream  storage  will  firm  up  power 
at  the  existing  downstream  plants.  •  •  • 
The  recent  fioods  throughout  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  have  emphasized  pgain  and  again 
the  urgent  need  for  permanent  flood-control 
measures." 

In  the  1953  policy  statement  of  the  Spo- 
kane Chamber  of  Commerce  on  development 
of  water  resources  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
they  had  this  to  say: 

"In  recognition  of  the  continuing  threat 
of  a  power  shortage,  the  chamber  urges  that 
sizable  amounts  of  upstream  storage  be  pro- 
vided at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  the 
Ubby  Dam." 

Another  very  Important  suggestion  was 
also  contained  in  the  policy  statement: 

"The  chamber  urges  the  making  of  a  Co- 
lumbia Interstate  compact  which  would 
equitably  allocate  the  region's  water  resources 
among  the  various  States  of  the  area." 

In  a  letter  to  KLCB,  Don  Bowshcr.  who  la 
the  manager  of  the  Columbia  Basin  depart- 
ment of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said: 

"We  of  the  l^>okane  chamber  realize  that 
each  State  has  a  stake  in  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  area,  and  that 
each  State  la  entitled  to  equitable  fxaliona 
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Of  Um  b«a«ati  Morulng  from  thli  d«T«top« 
nNBt.  W«  iMlltv*  tb»t  uk  Intantat*  oom- 
p*et  !•  tlM  baM  bmiu  ot  doing  th«  Job." 
It  would  appMT  that  »n  lnt«ntat«  eomp«et 
might  b*  the  bwt  way  to  lunar*  iContaaa  of 
g«fltlag  bar  full  ahm  at  the  baiMflta  at  and 
from  th«  Xilbb^  Dam  and  other  proJ«eta  in 
ttia  NorthiMati  but  har*  again  wa  ara  faoad 
with  tha  na«d  of  an  Infonnad  pubUo  opinion 
to  atart  th*  ball  rolllnf .  KLOB  la  doing  Ita 
b««t  to  Inform  tha  eltlaana  ot  Ltnooln  County 
aa  to  all  tha  laauaa  InvoHrad — both  pro  and 
ooa.  Wa  ara  not  attamptlng  to  taka  aldaiH- 
\*a  ara  not  aupportlng  anv  phaaa.  It  la  tha 
Btatad  purpoaa  of  thaaa  taraadoaata  to  glva 
thw  eomplata  pietura  to  you.  tha  Ilatanar. 
It  >a  than  up  to  you,  Ur.  Avaraga  Olttaan.  to 
fonn  your  oplnlona  and  act  aooordlngly. 
KLOB  la  raady  and  wUltng  to  land  Ita  faeUl- 
tlaa  to  any  organlaad  groupa  that  ara  wUllng 
to  maat  thaaa  problama  with  aotloa. 


lUi  WUaott  TottcM  Um  RmJ  Fat? 
SXTEN8Z0N  GF  REStiXKKB 

HON. CARLO.  PERKINS 

OVKIMTVOBT 

Df  THl  ROUBI  OP  raniMBrrATivM 
liMMlty.  AprU  a,  i9Si 

Mr.  PIIUCIN8.  Mr,  Bptaktr.  u&dtr 
unABlmout  oonMnt  to  txttnd  my  rt* 
marka  In  tha  Apipandlx  of  tha  Rieoaa,  X 

inclttda  tharaln  an  artlola  from  tha  Loula- 
vlUa  Oourlar-Joumal,  datad  Mareh  16, 
1»M,  anUUad  "Haa  WUaon  Touchad  tha 
RaalFat?^ 

MU»  WaaoM  Tevoms  T«a  Hiai  FAtt 

9aw  taipayara— aapaolally  at  thla  tlma  ot 
tha  yaar— wtU  doubt  that  Dafanaa  Baeratary 
WUaoa  la  Oh  tha  right  traok  la  ordartog  tha 
armad  aanrloaa  to  raduca  thaUr  olvlUan  pay- 
toll*.  Tha  mova  wlU  aboUih  aoma  a»,a4a  Joba 
by  tha  and  of  May.  It  ia  bolatarad  by  aa  ao- 
oompanylng  ordar  to  laduoa  tha  numbar  of 
mlUtary  paraonaal  aaHgnad  to  daak  ioba,  and 
by  an  aarllar  Wllaoa  daoraa  prohibiting  tha 
uaa  of  military  paraoaaal  to  raplaoa  elTlUaa 
amployaaa. 

Wall  and  good,  tha  aohtng  taxpayar  may 
■ay.  But  ha  will  gat  a  naw  ooaoapt  of  tha 
anormoua  taak  batora  tha  Maanhowar  admin- 
latratloa  la  aSaetlng  taaglbla  aoonomlaa 
whan  ha  raada  what  a  drop  la  tha  buakal 
tha  aawaat  WUaoalaa  mova  amounta  to:  a 
•avlag  ot  about  118  mlUloa  batwaaa  now 
and  Juaa  M.  a  raduotloa  of  laaa  than  40,000 
Johi  4a  tha  Dafaaa*  OaBartoMafa  olvUlaa 
work  toroa  ot  IJUetMt,  all  la  a  dMartmant 
paytag  about  tour  aad  oaa*halt  bUlloaa.  not 
mlilloaa,  a  yaar  tor  emuaa  amployaaa  aioaa. 

Mora  aeoaomlaa  ara  ptomtaad,  hoth  la  tha 
Dotaaaa  Dapartmaat  aad  atoawhaia,  ot  aouiaa, 
But  thaaa  arww  otaarty  attoat  that  aoma- 
thtat  tar  »ora  tuadaiaaatal  thaa  mara  pay- 
roU  pr>>alac  te  aaMad  for  hafaia  aay  atg^* 
aaat  lavtap  aaa  IM  aihlavad,  AaAthaarat* 
patt  at  tuadamaatal  a«ti  la  tiM  DofaaM  Oa* 
l^artnaav  at  aay  iata»  ima 


But  mtMOla  la  coa  thing,  fat  another  and 
wa  ballava  there  la  an  ezceaa  of  ooatly  fat 
not  only  In  tha  Dafanaa  DaparUnant  atlU. 
but  In  other  OoTernment  departmanta  aa 
waU.  A  Uttle  OociUdga  axiatarlty  would  ba  a 
good  thing  all  aniund — and  tha  admlnlatra- 
tlon'a  cruaadera  had  better  keep  a  greeting 
•upply  of  It  on  hiind  for  thoee  flooka  of  Re- 
publican ofBce  aeekera  who,  aooordlng  to 
Nawaweek,  have  been  appaUed  by  the  aaam- 
Ingly  low  rawarda  of  Oovammant  aanrlea. 

Defanaa.  howavor,  la  tha  department  that 
geta  8A  eanta  of  avary  Federal  tai  dollar  now- 
adaya.  ao  It  la  elaarly  up  to  Bnglne  Charlie 
and  hla  team,  with  Con^aaa.  to  do  tha  major 
fat-trlmmlag  operation. 

They  might  atart  with  tha  braaa,  aa  w* 
auggaated  the  other  day.  A  good  general, 
wa  ballava,  la  wort4i  amy  panay  and  avary 
park  ha  gata— but  laat  part  ot  Oafaaaa'a  fat 
aa  aaaaaalva  numltar,  aay.  of  ganarala  and 
adaalrala.  of  oolonata  aad  oaptalnat  Doaatha 
Mavy  really  aaad  stor*  admlrala  today  thaa 
It  had  la  104S.  th*  Army  and  Air  Foroa  4 
timea  tha  top-ottcar  atraagth  tor  8,000,000 
man  that  they  had  for  8,000.000  la  wartime? 
Aad  what  about  tome  of  tha  aipaaalvaly 
aKpaadad  frUla  ot  our  mllltaiy  maahlaa 
ooally  Juaketa  for  hordaa  ot  olvlUaaa,  aoma 
ot  tha  more  dubio>ialy  valuable  ot  the  aup- 
poaed  morale-buUdxng  programaf  Oaat  aoma 
ot  thaaa  b*  outf  Aad  oaat  military  maa- 
powar  be  applied  to  oftore  eielualvely  military 
taaka  than  often  la  tha  eaaa  aowadayaf 

Ivea  la  theae  prMnlalagly  fat  fielda.  hoiN 
ever,  the  aavlap  will  be  amall  eomparai  ta 
what  we  believe  ailghi  be  aoeoaapUahea  la 
tha  lettlag  ot  Oovei'amaat  dateaaa  ooatraat*. 
Mr.  Wllaoa  ought  to  let  ua  know,  aad  aooa. 
It  It  la  really  true,  aa  oharged  la  the  paat, 
that  aoma  great  ttm»  ualag  Oovemment  &- 
uanelng  and  otttlmea  Oovernmeat-oaraed 
aqulpmeat  have  aiUkad  la  their  dlreatora' 
rooma  until  a  fat  profit  of  80  or  40  peroeat 
waa  guaranteed  aad  he  ought  to  let  ua  kaow 
that  the  oruaadara  will  no  loager  allow  auoh 
boldupa. 

It  will  be  palatul,  but  aoonomlalag  aavar 
haa  baea  aaythlng  alae  but  thai— aad  it  wui 
ba  doubly  painful  and  dlAeult,  we  auapeet,  It 
and  when  the  death  of  the  laat  eontrola  lag- 
laUtlon  aenda  atael  |wloea  aoarlng.  But  pala 
la  aaothar  oae  ot  the  prloea  ot  oflkie,  aa  Mr. 
WUaoa  already  haa  laaraed,  aad  there  wlU 
be  balm,  aa  there  area  for  Mr.  Ooolldge.  la 
the  gratitude  ot  a  aatloa  ot  taxpayera. 


otiwaMy  a  laiUMiht  aaa  iNMa  four 
latiatlaa  ■^ktwaia  Wttiaa>  •ktvaHn  at 
•tato  KMUoa^  YHoMiry  toarataiy  MuMyMkiay. 
ana  ludgat  Dtraetor  Doaai  tali  miprtwi 
aoniraaaloaal  aoauattnia  la  ofaot  that  tha 
wotM  aliuaUoa  farbtii  diop  auti  In  dKaaai 
apaadtac  ana  SMkea  tha  outlook  for  tai 
raduettOBB  aad  balaaooi  budgeta  vary  poor 


wa  think  the  tour  admlalairattoa 
■Ma.  baatoaUy.  wata  right.   TtxH  la  ao 
to  out  taOa  the  muMke  ot  our  dataaaaa,  aad 
It  may  evea  be  aeoeaaary  %o  add  to  that 
muaele  befoia  the  year  la  out.  bath  at 
aad  abroofdi 


A  RoipaaAU  OppatMaa  b  a  DaaMoracj 
BXTENSIOK  OP  RSMARK8 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


Of  IWI  HNAn  OF  TWM  VHTtWD  BTA' 

raatday.  A9HI  ii,  IMJ 

Mr.  OOUOLAt.  Mr.  FraaMani  X  aak 
uaanteoua  oonaaat  %a  ha^  priatad  tn 
tha  Appandtx  of  tha  niooaa  aa  addraaa 

DaBMoraay,*'  daUvtrad  to  Iha  •aaalor 
from  Mtnaoma  tMr«  KvttNiiiT)  al 
Tawtt  Rail  Naw  York«  OB  Maiah  M.  IHl, 
TiMraMBt  no  ohtaatton.  thoaddroM 
woi  ordoiod  lo  ho  prtelad  ta  Iho  RaoOMt 

UtOUOfPOl 

A 


Tha  oppoaltloa  haa  at  onea  a  great  ad» 
vantage  and  a  great  reaponalblUty.  Ita  ad*,, 
vantage  Uee  In  thla— that,  to  a  large  extent.,^ 
the  oppoaltlon  oan  define  the  laauaa  before 
the  country.  It  la  up  to  the  oppoaltlon  to 
dlaoovar  and  to  focua  attention  on  the  moat 
algnlfloant  laauaa — to  aoe  that  Amarloan  poll- 
tlca  debatea  flrat  thlnga  flrat. 

Obvloualy,  thu  advaittaga  earrlaa  with  It  a 
great  raaponalbUlty.  W*  will  ba  raaponalbla 
for  tha  aubatanoe  of  Amarloan  political  dla- 
ouaalon — whether  that  dlacuaalon  ahall  be 
concerned  with  algnlfloant  laaiia*  or  aide  ta- 
•uea;  whether  that  dlacuaalon  wUl  be  in- 
formative, or  merely  propagandlatle.  Intal- 
llgenoe  U  in  large  maaaura  a  matter  of  aak- 
Ing  the  right  queatlona— ralalng  tha  right 
laauaa.  An  inulugent  political  ayatam  doaa 
tha  aama  thlng~lt  oentara  polltlca  on  thing* 
of  algnlfleanoa.  A  ayatam  that  aohlavea  thla 
la  likely  to  Improve  Ita  aubatanoe  and  Ita 
powara  of  aurvlval.  Tha  oppoaltlon  takat 
much  of  tha  raaponalbUlty  for  thla. 

Not  only  tha  aubatanoe  of  polltlca,  but 
alao  tha  tone  ot  polltlca  and  of  government 
fall  within  the  reaponalbUity  of  tha  oppoal- 
tlon. Tha  oppoaltloa  eaa  aet  tha  whole  toae 
ot  goverameat— It  It  la  eaptloua,  oarplng, 
pettifogging,  then  govenment  wUl  ba  mia« 
tratad  aad  Inaffaetlva.  It  la  doubtful  If  the 
oppoaltlon  oan  gain  from  forcing  thU  kind 
ot  government.  Often,  th*  oppoaltlon  will 
obvloualy  be  to  blame,  and  In  tha  long  run 
It  aubverta  free  inatltutloni.  It  U  batter 
politic*  and  better  publle  relation!  to  attend 
to  BMjor  l**tt*a,  and  not  to  oroat*  talaa 
orlaaa. 

Ut  me  make  dear  at  th*  outaet  that  t 
ahall  be  apeaklng  aa  a  partlaan  *  *  *  •■  a 
political  pracUtloner.  X  think  thla  u  aa  1% 
ahould  ba,  for  tha  role  ot  the  <vpoaltlon  to« 
day  la  one  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  thoee  who  belong  to  It.  And  it  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  within  th*  active  and 
fluid  political  *ltuatlon— it  cannot  b*  worked 
out  on  an  abatract  baala.  Thla  la  ao  beeauae 
there  ara  very  few  tradition*  or  Inatltutlona 
In  tha  United  itatea  which  lay  down  either 
a  law  or  a  ooda  of  coaduot  for  tha  oppoatng 
party. 

Tha  Damoeratlo  Forty  had  80  yeare  ta 
which  to  think  out  the  problem  of  how  to 
govern.  It  may  well  be  taat  It  loat  the  laat 
alactloa  beoauae  It  had  eeaaed  to  eoaeera 
itaelf  actively  with  that  problem— tt  aaemed 
to  have  loat  aooMthlng  of  tha  will  to  govern. 

But  the  more  dUBoult  problem  la  that  ot 
how  to  coaduct  aa  oppoaltlon.  I  dont  think 
tha  late  oppoaltlon  ever  gave  much  attea* 
tlon  to  thla  problem,  and  certainly  they 
never  thought  It  through.  Tou  may  aay 
that  they  muat  have  given  It  aooM  attention* 
alnoe  they  were  auooaaaful  at  the  poll*  In 
November.  But  remember  It  took  them  80 
yaara. 

It  may  weU  be  that  the  IrreaponalblUty  of 
the  lata  oppoaltlon  haa  made  theoH-eosM 
of  thaaa,  at  leaat—  unflt  to  govern  today,  I 
am  not  apeaklng  here  ot  indlvlduala,  for 
there  are  many  noble  and  reapoaalble  men 
aad  women  In  the  admlnlatratton  todi^,  I 
am  apeaklag  here  ot  the  party  itaelf— of  tha 
party  a*  aa  laailtutton.  aad  at  the  atata 
ot  mind  whleh  «tttl  eontlaute  to  flare  up 
la  toveral  a^M^tvra  of  that  party. 

•oawtl«ia>»  ta  Waahlagtaa  taday.  tt  ti  a 
Itttka  hard  %a  ttU  |u»t  tthlth  party  to  gav* 

Tana  Maalutlaa.  tha  laprtafnat  at  aa 
ta  Maaiaw,  tha  aatwMlaa  af  tha 


I  vm  glad  ta  ba  apeaktat  thla  1 
about  the  role  at  ttM  oppoeltloa,  Baeeatly 
X  have  had  aoaaa  oeoaalaa  to  poadar  thla 
probleaa.  Xt  la  a  new  role,  but  a  ehallengtng 
one.  Tou  Itaow,  af  oaarae,  why  tt  to  a  aaw 
roto.  lAt  aaa  aiv  lairtblaa  af  the  ohaltoaaa 
ottherole. 


laargaaiaatiaa  latt 

tt  to  taking  aoaM  time  tar  both  paitiM  ta 
maka  th*  traantloa  (betwaaa  gavemaMat 
aad  oppoaltloa,  aad  itoa  vwaa).  t  aaltoa 
thto  dally  la  oiy  work  la  Oeagreai.  And  X 
thiak  It  to  laifaly  eaplalaed  by  the  taat  that 
the  party  reoeatly  la  oppoeltlOk-Htr  aoma 
member*  ot  it— never  really  thought  about 
what  their  tunetioa  ahould  be.  The  p>ob« 
lema  ot  oppoalng  ara  naturaUy  elcaaly  ra» 
lated  to  the  problama  ot  governing.    Tha 
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moat  urgent  common  dattomlnatar  of  both  la 
reaponalbUity. 

ReaponalblUty  can  In  |>art  lie  anfofced  by 
InstltuUona.  But  only  In  part— for  there 
Is  a  itata  of  mind  or  ari  attitude  Involved 
M  weU.  We  have  to  atart  with  that  If  we 
are  to  make  our  political  Inatltutlona  work. 
The  electoral  proceea  la  the  Inatltutlonal 
framework  of  Amarloan  political  reaponal- 
blUty. But  I  believe  It  take*  an  Initial  atti- 
tude of  reaponaltrtllty  to  work  the  electoral 
prooeaa.  Part  of  thla  raapcnslbtUty  la  an  alle- 
giance to  the  electoral  praceaa  Itaelf,  and  to 
r"  tha  other  civil  llbertlei  and  Inatltutlonal 
forma  which  go  with  that  proceea  In  our 
country.  Another  part  U  a  eonatant  Intel- 
lectual awaraneaa  of  poUtical  raaUtlaa— th» 
wanta  of  the  American  p*ople,  aad  the  later- 
aet  of  Aanrloa  ■•  a  aatloa  among  other 
natlona. 

ao  much  for  the  paat  aad  Ita  Influanea  on 
tha  praaant.  Now— what  of  tha  Democratic 
Party  and  the  liberal  op|)oaltionl  It  now 
fall*  to  ua  to  work  out  a  method  of  reapon- 
alblUty in  oppoaltlon. 

Our  deolalve  defeat  In  tha  praaldantlal 
election  might  maka  thto  diflleult.  But  we 
atoo  begin  our  taak  with  lome  advantage*. 
W*  ar*  not  too  far  from  coatrol  In  th*  Oon- 
graaa,  and  wa  may  achlev«  eaatral  ta  1884, 
Our  preaidantlal  candidate  won  tnnumeraMe 
trlanda  aad  admirer*  even  la  defeat— ha  to 
admired  by  many  who  voted  Bepublleaa 
■Imply  beoauae  they  felt  It  time  for  a  change, 
FInaUy,  we  are  a  party  wh(  over  tha  paat  80 
yaara  ha*  created  much  ot  tha  policy  and 
the  political  framework  althln  wbteh  tha 
Itopublleana  are  now  governing. 

In  creating  thoee  poltelea  we  anawered  the 
axpr**aed  need*  ot  mlUloni  ot  Am*rlcaa*  at 
bom*,  and  th*  r*oulr*m*nt4  of  our  Integrity 
■I  a  nation  In  our  deattngc  abroad.  W*  ar* 
aecuvtomcd  to  m**tlng  th***  n*eda.  We 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  loet  touch  with  the 
people— and  we  are  thua  free  of  tha  feeling 
which  givee  rtoe  to  ao  much  trreaponallMllty— 
tha  feallag  that  laada  to  ever  more  d**perate 
eipadtonto  In  the  aearoh  to  reeetabllah  favor 
with  the  votera.  And,  we  ara,  of  courae,  la 
■ympathy  with  the  legacy  c>f  broad  poltelea 
whleh  we  have  left  to  the  oountry.  We  un- 
d*r*tand  thoee  pollolea,  having  takea  the 
lead  ta  working  them  out. 

Wa  are  prepared,  now  that  we  are  In  oppo- 
altlon, to  defend  thoee  poltelea  where  we 
think  them  wtae  and  etlU  |tMtlfled:  to  urge 
their  eitenalon  where  we  hoped  to  flntoh  the 
)ob.  We  are  aleo  prepared  to  uae  our  time 
wiaely  In  order  to  atuay  the  new  and  eaaerg- 
tng  needa  aad  requlreoaeato  ot  our  eeoaomy, 
our  polttteai   Inetltutlona,  and  our  Inter- 

•e^aw^^^^aaaa    B^a^^aowa^^aa% 

Not  all  Demoerata  are  agr«^  on  the  euti- 
Btanttve  toauee  ot  our  oppwdtlon.  Let  me 
aolat  out  here  that  our  party  eyetem  dUTera 
from  the  BHttoh  in  an  lm|iortant  reapeet, 
tn  Brttaln,  moat  toeuee  are  fought  out  be- 
tween the  two  major  partl«e— Uiera  to  almoet 
no  pubito  debate  wtthta  either  af  the  parttoa. 
There  ara  eaeeatlona,  of  asurae— uIm  tha 
levaalte  eppwlTlea  lu  tha  Ubor  Farty.  aad 
the  debat*  aa  aaaaomto  pollay  wtthta  the 
c«amrtatt^  Farty.  But  theae  ara  eaeea- 
tioa*,  aad  ara  eaademaed  by  maay  aa  vtalaV 
tag  the  lutoa  af  aai^  aaaduet. 

la  the  Vailed  •toilet  «a  debaie  iHMa 
wtthia  aaHlae  ai  wall  a»  helwaea  pai 
Oae  toal  af  aur  aofaeltlaa  wlU  he  la  ^ 
Mt  peeltlam  la  wStah  bath  nibarato*'  aad 
"yaaarvatlvae*  la  aur  party  aaa  luboiHba. 
Much  af  thto  warkiM  aut  will  ba  done  pub- 
IMyt  but  X  am  eura  It  wtti  be  daaa  with  good 

Aad  ra- 


Mueh  ha*  been  aald  about  btparttaan  for- 
eign poUoy.  I  do  not  believe  thla  maana 
there  ahould  be  no  oppoaltlon.  Ther*  la.  I 
think,  aoma  broad  daflnltkm  of  tha  national 
IntaraM  which  aata  tha  bounda  of  debate. 
But  our  party  haa  remained  vrlthln  thoee 
bounda  over  tha  paat  two  deoadaa,  and  the 
Prealdant  U  today  committed  to  a  foreign 
poUcy  which  ahowa  no  actual  algna  of  aharp 
departure  from  Democratic  foreign  policy. 
Many  of  the  ohangea  he  haa  talked  about 
are  changea  to  which  our  policy  logleaUy  lad 
and  for  whleh  tha  tlma  U  now  ripe.  Wa  had 
foreaeen  thoee  changea,  and  wiu  aupport 
many  of  them  now. 

But  bli>artlaan  foreign  policy  doaa  not  mean 
that  there  ahall  be  no  debate.  There  la  no 
reaaon  why  the  party  ayaUoi  ahould  not  op- 
erate In  foreign  poltey  alnce  debate  between 
partlaa  ta  aeaantlal  to  our  ayatam  of  reapon- 
att>la  government  and  to  tha  Improvement  of 

Slley.  Naturally,  aaeurlty  conalderatlona  are 
iportant  In  foreign  policv  today.  But  X 
believe  the  broad  Unae  of  foreign  poltoy 
ahould  tie  ahapad  In  public— all  laauaa  not 
Involved  la  aaeurlty  eonildaratlena  ahould  be 
■ub)eet  to  debate.  Becurlty  to  generally  In- 
volved at  the  more  narrow  factual  level— 
the  broad  trend  of  the  facto,  and  the  toauee 
they  pre**nt  ought  to  b*  pubito.  For  ther* 
to  «  grave  danger  In  allowing  Important  policy 
to  be  made  under  cover. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Foreign  a*latton*  Com- 
mltte*  of  th*  0*nate  I  have  urg«d,  and  will 
continue  to  urge,  that  ell  mMtlag*  on  legte- 
totlve  matter*— tho*e  whar*  *ecurlty  to  not 
Involved— be  open  to  th*  pr«**  and  publle. 
Though  thto  to  a  requirement  ot  the  Legtila- 
tlv*  a*organtoatlon  Act  ot  1*48.  It  hu  not 
pr*vall*d  in  th*  Foroign  R*latlon*  Oommlt- 
t**  thto  y*ar.  In  advocating  thto  chang*. 
Xami 


X  believe 


conatotent  with  th*  Fr«*ld*nt** 


pl*dg*  to  "bring  for*lgn  policy  back  to  th* 
p*opl*."  X  ara  alao  trying  to  aae  to  It  that 
the  p*opl*  g*t  th*  facto  direct  and  undto- 
lorted— not  a*  lnt*rpr*t*d  by  m*mb*ra  ot 
th*  committee  who  talk  •om*what  aalcc- 
Uvely  with  tha  preaa.  X  think  reaponalblUty 
ot  the  Qovernment  to  aa  deeply  Involved  In 
thto  laaua  aa  reaponalblUty  ot  tha  oppoaltlon, 
and  I  think  It  to  tha  reaponalblUty  of  tha 
oppoaltloa  to  pram  tor  oMre  open  policy- 


Two  other  to*ue*  may  eerre  to  lUu*trato 
th*  oppo*lUon  *tand  on  forolgn  policy.  On* 
to  th*  recent  reeolutlon  on  wartime  agre*- 
meato.  Oa  thto  laaua  the  oppoaltloa  aui;)- 
perted  the  admlatotratloa,  and  vraa  ready 
to  vote  for  tha  reeolutlon  which  the  admln- 
totratloa  euboaltted.  X  voted  for  It  In  com- 
mittee. We  could  not,  however,  vote  tor  an 
MMncled  reaolutloa  which  aaade  Itaelf  maan- 
Uttlea*  and  taaBectlve.  whleh  eao**d*d  th* 
reaueet  ot  th*  adnOatotrotloa,  aad  whtoh 
we*  clearly  directed  at  parttoaa  domeetic 
purpoe**  rather  thaa  at  Oovtot  torelga  policy. 
Th*  toMoa  h*re  to  that  the  adaOatotratloa 
wUl  have  to  do  aomothlag  about  tto  Mepub- 
Itooa  appe^ltlsa. 

Theia aia eeme  wapta  W«ihto«laa  tadM 
wha  Obmm  that  ttPreelieat  Itoeahower  to 
to  have  Mpaiatoaa  euppaK  ha  wjIB  have  ta 
^  tSeltepubltoaa*  Ui  tha  Oeapam  ta 


taeling  aad  laepeat  aa  both 
BMmbtr.  there  ara  aaaay  toeuee.  parttcutorly 
In  torelga  policy,  oa  which  our  party  to  al- 
taady  uattad. 

Um  Democratic  Farty  wUI  ooaduot  a  edte- 
ttv*  oppoaltloa.  W*  wttl  not  oppoee  limply 
for  the  *ak*  ot  oppoelng.  Both  FreeMent 
Truaaan  and  Adlal  Btevenaoa  have  urivd 
that  we  eo  coaduct  oureelvee.  Waagiaa.  Let 
of  the  aaala  toauea. 


^STather  imae  to  Mm  aamlnattaa  af  aa 
AmhaBMiatiallwwwx  Wa  Deaiawar- — 

pwiid  the  admliMiatlM^  ama^Wa 

wa  atoa  feel  that  aa  Ambmeadorto  a 
ertaaled  In  hto  work  tor  our  Natloa  by 
t^S,  and  X  thIak  tnaepeaeiaia.  oppa 
tohto  appalatmeat  where  that  oppoeltloa 
mrm  aiaatloaal  end.  hy\5«a.>«r»     ' 
loral  aad*.   TIm  aeaa  af  Mr.  toeaiea 
lo  be  aa  laetaae*  ot  th*  bed  h*hlto  a 
!L  o^Mtotaafladi  dUieult  to  uatoara 
When  IthM  the  teepoaatbUlty  far  govorw- 
ment    tlw  preeeat  oppoaltlon  to  aaalcMe  a> 

avoMlthto. 


X«t  me  Dtantlon  one  or  two  dnmaatle  laaoae. 
Tha  Demoerata  have  long  aupported  the  prln- 
dple  at  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  1— that  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  ahould  be  a  Cabinet 
poet.  We  were  for  It  tinder  a  Demooratlo 
adaUnlatratlon  and  we're  for  It  now.  There 
to  no  oppoaltlon  on  grounda  of  peraonalltlea 
now.  But  let  me  tell  you  aomethlng  of  the 
committee  hearing  on  thla  plan. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Qovernment  Opera- 
tlona  Committee.  Reorganlaatloa  Plan  No. 
1  ealled  for  a  apeclal  aaetotant  for  health  to 
tha  Director  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Yet  there  waa  no  provlalon  for  aaetotant  la 
tha  flalda  of  education  or  aoclal  aaeurlty.  X 
aaked  the  admlntotratlon  apokeaman  what 
were  to  be  the  dutlaa  of  tha  apeclal  aaalatant 
for  health.  The  apokeaman  aald  ba  could 
not  tell  OM  that:  It  haa  not  been  diacuaaad 

yea. 

lAtar  tn  the  day  repreeentatlvea  ot  the 
AMA  teatlfled  before  our  oonunlttee  and  X 
again  aahad  aome  queatlona  about  the  apeclal 
aaalatant  for  health.  DurUig  my  queatlonlng 
It  developed  that  a  cooAptoie  plan  for  the 
apeclal  aaatotanfa  dutlaa  and  functlona  had 
been  aubaaltted  to  the  AMA  by  the  admlnto- 
tratlon. 

Burely,  Oongrem  la  ooaelderlng  a  baato 
reorgaalaatton  ot  the  admlntotratlon  to  aa 
well  entitled  to  Intormatlaa  a*  the  AMA. 

TIM  adnUatotraUoa,  too.  haa  a  raepon*!* 
blllty.  If  Ooagr***  to  to  do  Ito  Job  re*poa*l- 
My  and  well  the  admlatotratloa  muat  ba 
frank  In  lupplytag  tatonaatlon.  And  It  tha 
admlntotratlon  to  to  do  Ito  Job  re*pon*lb)y 
and  weU.  In  the  public  Intereet.  It  *hould 
put  th*  Oongrem  before  premure  groupei  and 
ahould.  tn  fact,  have  a  UtUe  lem  tru«k  with 
prersur*  group*. 

The  pubito  latoreet  ton*t  alway*  eaay  ta 
daflne.  Tha  liberal  oppoaltlon  baltovea,  how- 
over,  that  the  pubito  Interest  to  weU  eerved 
by  our  traditional  public-land*  poUoy— a 

EaUcy  In  whleh  both  parti**  hav*  had  a 
and.  we  think  that  policy  to  m  Jeopardy 
now.  aad  w*  wiu  oppoee  any  attMnpt  to  da 
away  vrlth  it.  w*  era  appceed  to  the  tide- 
land*  or  quitoialm  bllto.  W*  think  th*  *du- 
eatton  ot  .Ul  Amertcaaa  to  ot  the  Aret  im- 
porunce:  we  think  the  BupiaaM  Oourt  waa 
right;  wa  think  that  eouatderattoaa  ot  aa- 
tlonal  aaounty,  ot  International  Uw.  and  of 
our  tlBM-honored  pubito  landa  and  oonaarva- 
tlon  poltoy  are  on  our  aide. 

There  ar*  other  atrawa  tn  the  wind  beaktoo 
tha  tktolanda  togtolatlon.  Bllto  ere  before 
Oongrem  to  cede  to  eoaae  Btatee  the  publla 
laada  la  thoee  Btatee.  Oae  Baaator  ha*  ra> 
cenUy  favored  aaUing  off  the  Federal  daam. 
There  aia  toidtoatloaa  thai  prtvloua  plana 
for  a  Md«ral  dam  la  Balto  Oaayoa  wlU 
aow  be  eorapped,  at  the  aoet  ot  aa  lalegrated 
power  pcMey  tor  the  NorthvMit.  Thto  eeema 
to  be  the  beginning  ot  a  ooaatoleat  adaUn- 
tatratton  poltoy.  Um  liberal  oppoettlon  will 
*tand  oa  Ito  record,  aad  will  aoaatoteatly 
oppoee  thto  policy. 

Moat  of  the  tmum  X  haae  dtocumed  hava 
not  them^elvm  beaa  »aaJor  pallole*   thaajh 

TiMia  toaea yat  mueh  admtatotratlaa  lej|>» 
latlaa  batara  Qoaoipeiat  aad  laa  appaaNiea 
muit  watt  tar  tha  toifw  BwaNNa-fMH 
tetparteal  far  the  butiet  kelere  tt  wdl 
vaab  aia  what  it  to  up  aialaet  aad  whai 
tltoiada«  la  the  meaailma  waaaa  eeilalaly 
ha  ihattlakto  raaltaiat  ikal  it  wlh  take  a 


fieii 


la  lad  Ma 


Oae  thlat.  t  aaa  BMatoa  yaM«  tha 
appaelttaa  wul  aa%  da.  Wa  wtu  aot 
dawa  tha  vary  laatMailaBa  af  ew  *^" 


la  tha  laat  yaaia  at 

whea  tha  aaaoeltloa 
bayoad  p*r*oaalltto*.   aad  otiea  a 
'  the  actual  iMtltutlena  af 
rt    toMtltutioaa  ereaied  lo 


Moa, 


a  bad 


lar  aay 
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puty  to  b»  too  long  out  of  pow«r.  It  o&e- 
talnly  iMds  to  ncklan&Ma;  It  la  d«Biar«U>- 
Inf  to  opposltton  and  aov«mm«nt  alike.  I 
am  not  atrald  ot  tlila  In  tb«  caae  of  the 
Democratic  Party:  howeTer.  It  seemB  likely 
that  our  period  of  oppoeltlon  will  be  a  short 
one.  and  that  we  ahall  return  to  power  In 
1»B6. 

I  want  to  dlaetna  one  more  field  where  I 
think  the  opposition  should  be  active  to- 
day— the  field  of  local  government.  Lib- 
erals should  return  to  the  field  where  they 
had  their  first  suoceesee  and  found  their 
first  strength.  They  can  find  new  strength 
there. 

One  frequent  complaint  about  our  Con- 
gress is  that  it  gets  bogged  down  with  petty 
and  local  laeues — that  it  falls  to  find  time 
for  the  really  pressing  tseuea.  It  tends  to 
waste  its  energies  and  atrophy  its  educa- 
tional function.  It  is  important  that  Con- 
gress put  m<nre  emphasis  on  truly  national 
Issuee— it  Is  vital  to  the  success  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  that  they  achieve  this  emphasis. 
The  great  10th-century  British  parliamenta- 
rians understood  this  well.  The  writings  of 
John  Bright.  William  E.  Gladstone,  of  Dis- 
raeli and  Lord  Salisbury  continually  stress 
that  parliamentary  debate  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  most  significant  questions. 
And  the  British  have  left  Parliament  free  for 
these  questions  by  delegating  many  issues  to 
local  governments. 

Our  loose  American  party  system  Is  prob- 
ably largely  responsible  for  Congress'  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  purely  local  Issues.  But 
we  ought  to  be  al>le  to  learn  from  the  Brit- 
ish, and  to  make  a  beginning  at  lodging 
local  functions  with  local  govemmenta. 
Congress  would  benefit  from  this — so  would 
local  government,  and  so  would  Uboral 
politics. 

Liberals  have  traditionally  been  concerned 
with  the  danger  of  a  big  Pederal  Oovern- 
ment  to  a  free  people.  Lately,  the  Repub- 
licans have  had  the  most  to  say  about  it.  I 
think  there  Is  a  dlfTerence  between  the  lib- 
eral concern  and  the  Republican  concern;  a 
very  positive  difference.  Liberals  want  to 
stimulate  local  government;  Republicans 
simply  want  to  deenergiza  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment. Liberals  have  backed  the  growth 
In  power  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause local  governments  have  failed  to  an- 
swer promptly,  efficiently,  and  sympatheti- 
cally to  the  needs  of  people.  But  liberals 
believe  that  local  governments  can  be 
cleaned  up  and  made  ready  to  take  over  many 
of  the  present  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centtiry.  liberals  were 
the  leaders  of  reform  in  the  cities  and  locali- 
ties. Today  liberals  like  Chester  Bowles, 
Mennen  Williams.  Joseph  Clark,  Adlal 
Stevenson  have  shown  what  can  be  done  In 
State  and  local  government.  We  should  go 
on  with  this  work;  and.  In  revitalizing  local 
governments,  we  will  be  serving  our  old  con- 
cern with  the  danger  of  excessive  Federal 
power. 

What  are  the  main  Jobs  In  local  govern- 
ment? I  think  there  are  three.  First,  we 
must  make  sure  that  local  governments  are 
really  representative,  that  they  properly  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  people.  This  means 
fighting  for  redistrlctlng  and  legislative  re- 
apportionment in  many  cities  and  States. 
Many  of  our  States  have  failed  to  reappor- 
tion or  redistrlct  for  years.  Many  munici- 
palities have  been  put  at  a  grossly  unfair 
disadvantage  becaiiae  thinly  populated  rural 
areas  have  controlled  State  governments. 
Frankly,  the  liberal  forces  are  usually  in  the 
cities— and  If  liberals  want  to  have  the  voice 
In  government  which  they  deserve,  then  they 
should  get  into  the  fight  for  reapportion- 
ment. 

Second,  local  government  has  to  be  made 
more  efficient.  One  chief  way  to  do  this  Is 
through  the  consolidation  of  many  overlap- 
ping and  wasteful  governmental  areas.  If 
local  governments  are  to  take  on  new  tasks 
and   assume  new  responsibilities,  then   we 


aboQld  wm  thrnX  th«y  do  so  ■•  ehaaply  and 
expedltloualy  as  possible.  Attempts  to 
achieve  consolidation  of  dty  and  county 
areaa  for  Instance,  generally  meet  with  toiigh 
political  oppoeltlon  from  those  In  suburban 
and  rural  areas.  And  consolidation  will  not 
always  answer  all  problems.  But  If  local 
governments  are  efficiently  to  perform  new 
functions  they  will  have  to  get  rid  of  much 
duplication.  Liberals  ought  to  be  Involved 
In  these  questions.  They  should  be  working 
for  consolidation  where,  on  balance,  they 
find  It  best  suited  to  the  new  needs  of  the 
community.  And  they  should  be  giving 
more  time  to  the  study  of  local  governmental 
issues,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  relations 
between  local  governments  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  problem  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions is  one  that  I  have  been  concerned  with 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  81st  Congress  I  was  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  developed  a  bill  calling  for 
a  Pederal  commission  on  Intergovernmental 
relations  along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations.  I  have  again  re- 
Introduced  that  bill  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. I  am  pleased  that  President  Elsen- 
hower has  given  indications  of  favoring  such 
a  study.  This  is  an  essential  first  step  toward 
developing  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
local  government's  role  in  our  Federal  system. 

Third,  local  government  won't  work  by 
Itself:  people  have  to  get  In  and  work  it. 
Here  is  something  the  liberal  opposition  can 
be  constantly  b\isy  with — liberals  dont  have 
to  wait  for  Federal  election  years.  In  local 
govemmt  nt.  as  in  Federal  Government,  party 
is  the  heart  of  government,  and  government 
Is  no  better  than  the  party  that  runs  it. 

If  we  want  to  build  up  a  strong  national 
party  system,  this  is  one  way  to  do  it.  Local- 
Ism  thrives  in  national  politics  not  because 
people  are  too  Interested  in  local  Issues,  but 
because  they  are  not  Interested  enough.  The 
problems  of  local  government  are  the  same 
almost  everywhere.  When  liberals  involve 
themselves  more  actively  In  local  politics 
they  will  soon  find  a  conmion  Interest  with 
liberals  elsewhere.  And  the^  will  replace 
those  local  politicians  who  have  benefited  by 
local  apathy,  and  who  have  been  the  main 
force  behind  localism  in  American  politics. 

Liberal  politics  ought  to  start  at  the  grass 
roots  and  spread  out  from  there.  Liberal 
politics  should  be  grounded  in  a  concern  for 
people  and  their  immediate  problems — for 
a  concern  for  healthy  human  relations  Is  at 
the  heart  of  liberal  doctrine.  I  think  the 
way  to  a  consistent  national  liberal  opposi- 
tion, and  a  national  liberal  party,  lies 
through  local  covenunent. 

Participation  in  politics  of  any  kind  gives 
meaning  and  realism  to  the  debating  of  all 
public  issues.  For  Instance,  many  people 
question  whether  there  Is  any  such  thing 
as  the  public  interest — It  Is  said  that  there 
are  only  the  separate  and  competing  interests 
of  groups.  Participation  in  politics  teaches 
that  there  is  some  definite  public  interest, 
though  It  Is  not;  of  course,  a  constant  thing. 
Those  who  participate  in  politics  assist  in 
the  working  out  of  the  public  interest. 

If  liberals  want  to  elect  responsible  men 
to  office  then  they  would  do  well  to  elect 
to  Federal  offices  men  who  have  been 
schooled  in  the  responsibilities  of  local  gov- 
enunent.  And  as  we  give  new  tasks  to  local 
government  we  will  attract  better  men  Into 
local  government.  With  such  men,  plus  the 
many  men  in  Democratic  Party  ranks  who 
have  had  Federal  administrative  experience, 
the  Democratic  Party  can  avoid  irresponsl- 
bUlty. 

These  I  believe  are  the  tasks  of  the  opposi- 
tion. I  believe  my  party  has  something 
positive  to  gain  from  performing  the  role 
of  opposition  responsibly  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  from  giving  scxne  real  thought 
to  the  conduct  of  its  opposition.  If  It  does 
so,  It  can  make  a  new  contribution  to  the 
traditions  of  American  poUtlca.  A  tradition 
of  responsibility  In  opposition  la  badly  need- 


ad.  R  can  also  quickly  worit  Itaalf  out  of  a 
position  of  opposition.  It  can  advanoa  Ita 
thinking  on  Boany  Important  Issues,  and  It 
can  do  this  not  by  Intraparty  warfare,  but 
solid  discussion  between  Democrats  through- 
out  the  country — not  only  those  In  Congress. 
When  next  we  Uke  on  the  )ob  of  governing 
we  shall  be  far  better  off  for  having  behaved 
thoughtfully  and  responsibly  In  opposition. 


Ab  Unfa*  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOBUA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATE8 

Tuesday.  AprU  14,  19Si 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
headed  "An  Unfair  Tax,"  from  the 
March  issue  of  the  Exporters'  Digest  and 
International  Trade  Review.  This  edi- 
torial refers  to  the  15-percent  transpor- 
tation tax  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  Revenue  Code, 
especially  in  the  exchange  of  trade  and 
travel  between  the  Americas. 

I  liave  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  this 
tax,  and  I  hope  the  Finance  Committee 
will  find  some  means  for  writing  this 
provision  into  the  new  tax  bill  if  sabh  a 
bill  is  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico&o, 
as  follows: 

An  UmrAn  Tax 

For  a  great  many  exporters,  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  countries  and 
possessions  constitute  a  moet  desirable  mar- 
keting area.  With  relatively  few  exoeptlon% 
their  Import  restrictions  are  not  sever*. 
Moreover,  as  they  are  not  highly  Industrial- 
ized countries,  they  import  almost  every  type 
of  manufactured  product  and  all  have 
enough  dollar  exchange  to  pay  promptly  for 
their  overseas  purchases.  There  are  no  back- 
logs of  deferred  commercial  debt  to  plague 
suppliers  of  this  area.  With  consistent  cul- 
tivation, these  markets  offer  substantial  Im- 
mediate business  opportunltiss.  They  will 
surely  grow  In  In^rtance  as  outlets  for 
American  products.  In  turn,  they  are  a 
most  dependable  source  for  many  of  our  most 
needed  imporu.  For  the  tourist,  they  of- 
fer many  Interesting  attractions.  Recog- 
nizing their  present  and  potential  value,  ex- 
porters from  Europe  and  Japan  have  stepped 
up  their  activities  In  all  these  markets  and. 
on  many  items,  United  States  suppliers  ar« 
hard  put  to  meet  this  competition. 

All  this  being  so,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
we  encourage  more  trade  and  travel  with 
the  Caribbean  area.  Yet,  In  effect.  Uncle 
Sam  now  discriminates  against  business 
with  Central  America  and  ths  Caribbean 
by  levying  a  15  percent  tax  on  American 
passenger  travel  to  and  from  these  coun- 
tries. This  15  percent  impost  does  not  apply 
to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  or  to  Evirope.  Not  only  Is  thjs 
unfair  to  oiu-  own  commercial  Interests,  but 
It  also  puts  an  unnecessary  burden  on  tour- 
ist travel  with  a  resulting  ciirtallment  in 
dollar  Income  to  these  nearby  countries. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  correcting  this 
obvious  anomaly,  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
of  the  Americas,  at  Its  second  ftnr\i<tl  meeting 
in  Miami,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
abolition  of  this  IS  percent  transportation 
tax,  and  Congressman  Wnxiaic  Lamtatf.  of 
Florida,  has  undertaken  to  sponsor  a  bill  for 
Its  repeal.     The  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce, as  liaison  headquarters  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commwce  of  the  Americas  and  In  be- 
half of  the  countrlA  and  possessions  af- 
fected by  this  tax.  has  asked  the  United 
SUtes  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Washington 
to  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  Congressman  Lan- 
TArr's  bill.  The  Miami  chamber  would  like 
those  Individuals,  business  firms,  and  other 
organizations  who  favor  elimination  of  the 
tax  to  ask  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  support  the  Lantaff  bill  when  it  is  Intro- 
duced and  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
removal  of  this  impediment  to  Inter-Amerl- 
can  trade  and  travel. 

Exporters'  Digest  is  happy  to  support  his 
campaign.  Indeed,  in  the  Interest  of  pro- 
viding customer  countries  with  more  dollar 
earnings,  we  favor  early  repeal  of  the  IS  per- 
cent tax  on  all  travel  beyond  continental 
United  States  of  America. 


Tke  Rif  kt  Slant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  klAUAMk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial published  in  the  April  10.  1953.  issue 
of  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily,  which  deals 
with  some  remarks  made  by  a  distin- 
guished representative  in  Congress  from 
New  Hampshire  who.  for  the  first  time, 
had  visited  the  TVA  area  and  had  seen 
that  great  project  in  operation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Riort  Slant 

Representative  Noaxis  Corroit,  a  New 
Hampshire  Republican.  Is  a  right  plain  talk- 
ing man.  He  was  sent  down  Into  the  Tennes- 
see VaUey  to  take  a  fast  look  at  TVA  and  to 
make  a  report  back  In  Washington  to  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  studying 
TVA's  proposal  to  move  its  headquarters 
from  Knoxvllle  to  Muscle  Shoals.  He  said  a 
number  of  things  in  newspaper  Interviews 
while  in  the  valley  that  make  a  whole  lot  of 
sense 

"I  dont  know  whether  Congress  ought  to 
tell  TVA  where  its  headquarters  should  be 
except  Insofar  as  it  is  TVA's  banker.  To  that 
extent  we  are  Interested  In  its  business." 

Another  of  his  observations  while  in  the 
valley  was.  he  did  not  believe  it  was  good 
business  for  a  congressional  committee  to 
participate  In  TVA's  administrative  deci- 
sions. "I  do  not  know.  It  is  up  to  the  whole 
committee,"  he  said. 

"I  do  not  think  such  a  decision  should  be 
made  on  a  political  basis,"  Cotton  said. 

New  Hampshire  has  sent  a  very  level- 
headed gentleman  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  should  say,  after  reading  these 
opinions. 

Under  the  law  creating  TVA  back  In  1933, 
the  Congress  said  that  the  headquarters 
should  be  located  in  the  lmmedla£ie  vicinity 
of  Muscle  Shoals.  In  aU  probability  the  law 
could  be  changed  by  the  Congjress  and  the 
headquarters  remain  In  Tennessee,  but  as  for 
the  Congress  taking  part  In  the  administra- 
tive affairs  of  TVA.  that's  out.  If  the  TVA 
had  to  run  to  the  Congress  for  the  approval 
of  every  contract  made  there  would  be  po- 
litical direction  of  the  Authority.  That's 
Just  what  we  have  fought  to  avoid  In  the 
operauons  of  the  Authority  through  these  20 


7«ar«,  and  wa  have  bean  pretty  mrrti fuT  so 
far. 

TVA  had  the  right  to  make  a  omtract  for 
the  buUdlng  of  a  buUdlng  and  the  leasing  of 
that  buUdlng.  The  administrative  heads  of 
TVA  had  no  reason  to  go  to  the  Congress. 
We  believe  that  when  the  contract  U  read 
and  understood  in  full  the  subcommittee 
investigating  the  matter  wlU  see  Just  how 
careful  TVA  has  been  not  to  violate  the  let- 
ter or  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  written  by  the 
Congress. 

We  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasioiu 
since  the  controversy  arose  In  Tennessee 
(there  is  none  in  Alabama)  that  the  head- 
quarters would  be  moved  to  Alabama,  Just 
as  the  law  said  It  should  be  some  20  years 
ago. 


Abuses  of  Mininf  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  KKW  Mexico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "How  Collier's  Grabbed  20  Acres 
of  Valuable  Public  Land  for  $1.25."  pub- 
lished in  (filler's  magazine  of  April  11, 
1953.  The  article  deals  with  abuses  of 
mining  laws  on  our  national  forests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

How  COLLIEX'S  OXABBED  20  ACBXS  Or  Valuabm 
PUBLIC  Land  rox  11.28 — Qua  Odtdattd 
Mnrx  Laws  Let  Oppoxttjnists  Snzx  UmrsD 
States  Land  at  Baxoain  Pxicxs 

(By  Bill  Davidson) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Collier's  stole  20  acres  of 
valuable  land  from  you,  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  tract  is  In  Colorado,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  national  forests 
in  the  country.  It's  covered  with  lodgepole 
pine  and  Douglas  flr  trees;  it  has  Its  own 
mountain  stream,  teeming  with  trout  and 
beaver,  and  it  lies  right  across  a  propoeed 
new  route  of  a  heavily  traveled  transconti- 
nental highway. 

Collier's  paid  $1.25  for  the  land,  that  Is. 
I  did,  acting  as  ColUert  agent.  No  one  can 
now  get  at  the  timber,  or  fish  the  stream; 
I  have  plastered  the  area  with  No  Trespassing 
signs.  If  I  wish.  I  can  fence  off  the  property 
as  a  private  huntlng-and-fkshing  preserve. 
Or  I  can  despoil  the  scenery  by  building  an 
ugly  hotdog  stand,  or  a  scxrrenir  shop  or 
a  merry-go-round,  anything  I  want. 

I  can  do  more.     I  can  Idock  the  highway. 

At  present,  U.  S.  Highway  8.  a  key  artery 
between  Massachusetts  and  Caltfomla.  runs 
right  past  the  propoty.  nvtksr  oa.  It  be- 
comes winding  and  dangerooa.  and  bard  to 
maintain.  The  Government  wants  to  rerootc 
it,  and  a  new  tunnel  has  been  < 
the  Continental  Divide,  opening  I 

Collier's  20  acres  tOotk.  cM  tfes  vaOsy  from 
ridge   to  ridge.    If  ths  0»n»Ma— *  wants 
to  build  the  rosd  thrcNigb  ttaft  valley,  tt 
WlU  have  to  buy  up  the 
spend  long,  expensive  i 
me  evicted. 

How  can  one  man  can  _ 

with  a  measly  dollar  and  a  quax'tssT 

It  was  easy.'  I  merely  drove  from 
to  the  12.000-foot-hlgh  Lovelaad  Faaa  tn  the 
Arapaho  National  Forest,  hiked  rtt  6h*  roaa 
Into  the  woods  and  tacked  an  '  ._..'""* 
can  tfi  a  tree.  I  stuffed  a  handwilttsm  i 
Into  the  can.  and  on  another  tree  I 


vp  a  sign  r«adteg  "OoriMr  Ko.  l.**  TlMn  I 
droW  back  to  tba  vtUage  of  Oeorgetown,  th« 
seat  at  Clear  Oe^  County,  and  paid  the 
county  clerk  my  gl  .25  to  record  the  noUce. 
That's  all  there  was  to  It.  Uodar  our  weak. 
archaic  Federal  mining  laws,  my  out-and- 
out  steal  to  a  perfecUy  legal  mining  claim. 

In  the  11  western  Statea  and  South  Da- 
kota, there  are  450  mUIlon  acres  of  Federal 
lands  subject  to  the  mining  laws.  An  esti- 
mated 30.104.000  acres — an  area  greater  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania— ^Uready  have  baaa 
taken  over  by  private  cltisens  Just  as  I  setaad 
my  choice  hunk  of  Loveland  Pass. 

Only  3  percent  of  this  huge  area  to  being 
tised  for  legitimate  mining.  Moet  of  the  rest 
has  been  taken  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  other  purposes — at  the  rau  of 
6.000  new  claims  every  year— in  a  quiet  land- 
grab  unparalleled  in  our  htotory. 

CoUler's,  of  course,  filed  its  claim  merely 
to  dramatize  the  shocking  situation  and  to 
gladly  giving  up  ite  20  vlUl  acres  after  the 
publication  of  thto  article.  But  thousands 
of  other  Americans  had  more  selfish  ends  in 
view. 

acnriNo  claims  rur  to  vasiovs  xmaa 

In  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest  in  Oregon, 
for  example,  the  late  author  Zane  Orey  ac- 
quired a  32.5-acre  mining  tract  and  used  it 
as  a  private  fishing  preserve  along  the  lower 
Rouge  River,  one  of  ths  finest  salmon 
streams  in  America.  In  the  Helena  National 
Forest  in  Montana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  A. 
Osborne  used  their  mining  claim  as  a  mink 
farm.  In  the  White  Sands  National  Monu- 
ment In  New  Mexico,  a  miner  erected  a  home, 
a  filling  station,  and  an  auto-repair  shop  on 
a  tract  he  called  the  V/hite  Oyp  Lode  Claim; 
and  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  l'V>raiit  in 
Idaho  Basil  RlzzlnelU  put  up  a  itrlng  of 
saloons  on  claims  Just  outside  legiUmata 
mining  camps  on  United  States  lands. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  casss  involved 
a  rancher  named  A.  J.  Denny,  who  staked 
out  no  less  than  679  contiguous  mining 
claims  totaling  86,240  acres  of  fine  gracing 
land — an  area  as  big  as  the  sprawling  city  of 
Philadelphia.  There  are  no  known  worth- 
while mlnerato  In  hto  section  of  Emsry 
County.  Utah,  but  Deiuy  posted  the  vast 
area  with  signs  reading.  "Private  property, 
no  trespassing,"  and  he  used  it  as  a  pasture 
for  13  years — untU  finally  hto  mining  cUims 
were  voided  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
he  was  separated  from  hto  empire. 

The  United  States  Forest  Servloe  estimates 
that  there  are  87,838  such  invalid  or  unpro- 
ducing  claims  in  the  national  forests. 
There  are  probably  an  additional  1,000,000 
In  the  publlc-donuiln  lands,  which  are  ad- 
mlnstered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage  • 
ment  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  To  thto  total,  add  the  esti- 
mated 5.000  new  claims  every  year,  moat  ot 
wliich  mtist  be  regarded  as  ^naious. 

Do  these  flgxtres  shock  you?  They 
should— since  the  public  lands  and  national 
forests  are  owned  by  all  the  citizens,  and 
you,  as  a  taxpayer,  are  paying  for  the 
depredations. 

The  mining  laws  iXtmt  permit  sueli  otls- 
nae  ot  OoTcmment  land  were  dascnbwl  by 
President  Truman's  Materlato  Policy  Cbm- 
nUasion  last  firing  as  "a  sttrvlvor  of  ths 
ftootier  days."  They  were  passsrt  by  Congrsss 
In  1973.  when  tt  was  our  natlooal  poUcy 
to  give  away  land  to  encourage  settlement 
:  nd  devetopment  of  the  West.  Conserva' 
tlon  and  watershed  management  were  al- 
most tmkown  then,  and  the  1973  laws  ntsrely 
foRnaUaed  the  vigilante  niles  set  op  la  tk« 
lawless  mining  can^w  before  the  Ouswu* 
ment  arrived. 

Under  those  tews  my  iMtami  can  flte  • 
to  a  2&-acre  tract  <tf  : 
tn  the  Wert.    The 
the  diBKutwf  al  astoeials   (« 
cepC  eoal.  oA.  gm 
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wmo  STARS  oovzRmmfT  at  a  DiSADVAirrAOB 
But  the  clAlmcnt  doesnt  have  to  prove 
that  b«  has  foiind  minerals  or  even  that 
lie  Is  prudent.  He  merely  has  to  tack  up  a 
location  notice,  as  I  did.  and  record  the 
elalm  with  the  county  clerk.  That  gives 
blm  the  use  of  the  land — not  only  the  mln- 
•ralff  underneath,  but  also  the  timber  and 
SOU  on  the  surface.  He  Is  prohibited  by  law 
from  selling  the  timber — but  he  can  prevent 
the  United  States  from  selling  it.  What's 
more,  he  can  keep  anyone  else  from  croeslng 
his  territory — and  that  again  includes  the 
United  States  Government,  which  sometimes 
has  to  resort  to  long,  expensive  court  pro- 
ossdlngs  to  reach  its  own  installations 
blocked  off  by  mining  claims. 

A  claim  la  approximately  ao.6  acres — 1,500 
feet  by  600  feet.  The  1,500  feet  Is  supposed 
to  run  along  the  axis  of  the  mineral  vein, 
giving  the  man  300  feet  of  working  room  on 
sach  side.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the  n\mi- 
bsr  of  claims  one  person  can  file,  and  an 
Ingenious  man  has  no  trouble  putting  sev- 
sral  of  them  together  to  follow  the  wind- 
ing co\irss  of  a  fertile  valley  or  a  trout 
stream. 

To  maintain  his  hold  on  the  claim,  a  man 
must  simply  do  $100  worth  of  so-called  de- 
Telopment  work  each  year.  Since  the  law 
considers  such  materials  as  sand,  building 
stone,  and  gravel  to  be  minerals,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  run  a  bulldoser  over  a  few  feet 
of  the  property  or  dig  a  small  pit  every  12 
months.  The  claim  belongs  to  the  original 
holder  and  his  descendants  forever,  and  he 
can  sell  all  or  part  of  it  at  any  time. 

ACQtnaINO  rATXNT  TO  HIS  LAKO 

If  the  claim  holder  wants  to  get  even  more 
complete  control  of  his  land,  he  can  buy  it 
outright — or  "patent"  it.  in  the  language  of 
the  mining  laws.  To  obtain  a  patent  he 
mxist  prove  only  that  he  has  done  $500  worth 
of  development  work,  and  he  must  have  the 
claim  surveyed,  which  costs  roughly  another 
ifiOO.  Ttken,  after  he  demonstrates  the  pres- 
ence of  minerals  on  his  land  (gravel  might 
do)  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  must  sell  him  the  trace  for  $2.50  an 
sere  tf  the  minerals  are  on  the  surface,  or  $6 
•n  acre  if  they're  underground. 

Once  the  claim  Is  patented  the  owner  can 
do  anything  he  wants  with  it.  Some  people 
have  subdivided  the  land  for  homes  at  a 
great  profit  or  built  resort  hotels.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  miner  to  spend  the  necessary 
#1XM)0  on  his  20  acres,  patent  the  tract  for 
•60,  and  then  immediately  sell  the  timber  to 
waiting  dealers  for  $30,000.  Fewer  than  16 
percent  of  aU  patented  claims  have  been 
mined  or  are  actual!^  used  for  mining  today. 
Besides  the  basic  weaknesses  which  make 
»  farce  of  the  law.  it  contains  loopholes 
which  maks  It  almost  Impossible  to  ad- 
minister. 

For  example,  claims  must  be  fllsd  In  county 
eourthouses  rather  than  with  the  Federal 
Government.  There  are  about  SAO  county 
courthouses  in  national-forest  territory  alone 
and  Federal  authorities  can't  even  begin  to 
keep  an  accurate  check  on  how  much  land 
tbey  still  control  and  what  has  slipped  away. 
If  the  Government  protests  a  claim  or  a 
patent  on  grounds  that  the  land  contains 
InsiilDclent  minerals,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  the  Federal  authorities.  Proof  is 
bsrd  to  get.  since  pumice,  sand,  and  gravel 
can  be  found  almost  anywhere — and  if  the 
Government  does  have  proof,  the  legal  costs 
of  a  single  case  run  as  high  as  $1,000. 

With  thousands  of  new  claims  every  year 
and  nearly  a  miUlon  existing  claims  sus- 
pected of  being  invalid,  the  proteste  could 
cost  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

But  even  that's  not  the  final  straw.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law.  after  a  claim  has  been 
declared  invalid,  the  holder  can  file  a  new 
claim  and  force  the  Government  to  kick  him 
out  all  over  again. 

A  man  named  Avery  C.  Moore  plastered 
mining  claims  on  both  sides  of  the  scenic 
SoQora  Pass  Highway  near  Tosemite  National 


Park  in  California,  and  then  sold  the  claims 
ias  real-estate  sites  for  summer  homes.  To 
one  woman,  Mrs.  Theresa  Furlong,  of  Mo- 
desto, Calif.,  he  wrote  in  a  sales  letter:  "The 
price  Is  $1,000.  terms  if  preferred.  The  acre- 
age is  well  timbered  and  Is  quite  accessible 
to  community  facilities,  while  affording  the 
degree  of  seclusion  so  Important  for  those 
who  desire  to  Escape  from  city  hsat.  noise, 
and  high  tempo." 

Moore  said  he  was  mining  for  building 
stone,  but  in  1050  a  Government  examiner 
ruled  against  him.  accepting  the  testimony 
of  expert  witnesses  that  "establishment  of  a 
quarry  would  not  be  economically  feasible 
because  there  is  no  market  for  stone  in  the 
vicinity,"  and  that  "tests  show  that  the  rock 
on  these  claims  weathers  and  decomposes 
too  rapidly."  Nevertheless  no  sooner  is 
Moore  thrown  off  a  claim  by  the  Government 
than  he  reflles  on  practically  the  same  area. 
He  has  reflled  on  two  canceled  claims  no  less 
than  a  dozen  times,  and  his  real -estate  ven- 
'ture  \fi  still  going  strong. 

Another  case  cvirrently  being  protested  by 
the  Government  is  in  the  scenic  Kalbab  Na- 
tional Forest  at  a  main  approach  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona, 
where  two  principal  highways  Intersect. 
Nearly  a  million  tourists  pass  the  Junction 
every  year,  and  the  triangle  of  land  formed 
by  the  intersection  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable tracts  in  the  neighborhood,  estimated 
by  local  realtors  to  be  worth  $50,000. 

The  United  States  Forest  Servlcs  turned 
down  rental  offers  from  many  fllling-statlon 
operators  because  it  did  not  want  to  com- 
pete with  privately  owned  filling  stations  in 
the  town  of  Williams,  2  miles  away. 

Then  a  group  headed  by  Phillip  F.  Kenney 
slapped  a  mining  claim  on  the  valuable  tri- 
angle. Kenney  said  he  was  mining  (or  cin- 
ders. The  Government  filed  a  protest 
against  Kenney 's  estate  (he  died  a  few 
months  ago  and  his  relatives  are  p\ishing  the 
claim).  At  the  hearing  in  Phoenix  last  De- 
cember, a  Government  geologist  testified 
that  volcanic  cinders  like  those  on  the  Ken- 
ney claim  are  found  all  over  the  Williams 
area  and  that  the  claim  could  not  possibly 
be  suitable  for  a  commercial  operation. 
Then  it  was  testified  that  Kenney  and  an  oil 
company  had  discussed  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  filling  station  on  the  triangle. 

In  both  the  Moore  and  the  Keiuiey  cases, 
the  miners  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  the  Government  contended  that  there 
wasn't  enough  mineral  present  to  warrant 
a  prudent  man  in  expending  his  time  and 
money  in  the  development  thereof.  When 
there  Is  sufficient  mineral  present — whether 
It  is  worked  or  not — the  Government  doesn't 
have  a  chance. 

But  what  happens  when  a  claim — like 
mine— can  affect  thousands  of  people?  Here, 
too,  the  answer  generally  is  discouraging. 

In  Colorado.  Forest  Ranger  W.  S.  Beckley 
showed  me  the  Mammoth  Basin  area  which 
was  burned  over  by  a  great  tanat  fire  and 
which  the  Forest  Service  (helped  by  the  Col- 
orado Mountain  Club)  now  is  trying  to  re- 
plant with  trees.  If  the  trees  are  not  re- 
planted, the  topeoil  will  erode  into  Denver's 
water  s\ipply  (several  inches  already  have 
washed  away),  silting  up  and  possibly  de- 
stroying one  or  more  of  the  city's  rese.voirs. 
But  Beckley  and  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club  are  temporarily  stymied:  more  than 
400  acres  of  the  basin  are  clogged  up  with 
unworked  mining  claims. 

CTTT'S  WATKS  STTFPLT  WAS  KMSAIfaXBKD 

In  Utah,  a  man  named  Wayne  ■.  Watrous 
obtained  some  old  mining  claims  along  Big 
Cottonwood  Canyon,  which  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  water  for  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Government  contends  that  Watrous 
could  sell  homesltes  on  his  claims,  and  that 
raw  sewage  from  the  new  homes  would  go 
directly  Into  the  city's  water  supply.  Thou- 
sands of  Utah  citizens  would  have  to  face 
disease  or  foot  a  big  bill  for  puriflcatloa. 


An  even  more  cniclal  situation  was  dis- 
closed by  a  1052  Government  report  which 
said  that  claims  had  been  filed  on  approxi- 
mately 60,000  acres  in  the  Rogue  River  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Oregon,  where  "assay  reports 
reveal  no  valuable  minerals  in  commercial 
quantity."  The  report  warned:  "During 
World  War  n,  the  area  now  covered  by  the 
claims  produced  as  much  as  88  million  feet 
of  timber  annually — a  material  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  at  that  time.  In  the  event 
of  another  similar  emergency,  the  timber  cut 
would  be  negligible  with  the  lands  in  their 
present  status." 

Today  the  emergency  has  arrived.  Ths 
Government  needs  the  Rogue  River  timber 
(worth  $30  million)  for  the  construction  of 
Army  camps,  but  It  can't  get  it,  and  sines 
the  law  forbids  anyone  to  cross  a  claim  with- 
out permission  of  the  miner,  the  Govern- 
ment can't  even  go  after  $40  million  worth 
of  timber  on  unencumbered  Federal  propsrtj 
behind  the  claims. 

POOL-RAU.  MnnSS  IN  BOSOIO  EACKSTS 

Such  situations  have  spawned  a  host  of 
sordid  rackets.  When  word  leaks  out  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  cut  the  timber 
In  a  certain  area,  the  local  pool-hall  miners, 
as  they  are  called,  rush  out  and  post  mining 
claims  on  all  the  approaches.  Then  they 
hold  up  the  lumbering  contractor  for  a  $800 
to  $1,000  fee  for  right-of-way  privileges.  In 
the  long  run,  the  cost  Is  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment— and  that  means  you. 

The  American  people  are  victimized  even 
in  the  vital  uraulimi  field.  Two  years  ago 
A.  B.  Stewart,  a  large  legitimate  mining  oper- 
ator, began  looking  for  uranium  in  the  Plnoa 
Altos  mining  district  of  Grant  County,  N. 
Mex.  When  his  ac^vlty  became  known,  ths 
pool-hall  miners  tiimed  out  In  force  and 
soon  nearly  every  square  foot  of  the  area 
was  plastered  with  mining  claims.  Then, 
aooording  to  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
bulletin.  "Stewart  had  to  buy  out  a  consid- 
erable number  in  order  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
panded operations."  Ths  rssult:  mors  «>•• 
pensive  tu-anium. 

As  Stewart's  experience  indicates,  legiti- 
mate mining  interests  are  hard  hit  by  ths 
depredations  ot  the  opportunists,  snd  tlms 
after  time  they  have  to  pay  heavily  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  legitimate  miners  havs 
used  the  mining  laws  with  careful  regard  for 
th't  public  Interest,  and  neither  ttie  Forest 
Service  nor  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
can  recall  a  single  serious  instance  of  abuas 
on  their  part.  In  Colorado  the  big  Colorado 
Fuel  St  Iron  Corp.  will  inunediately  relin- 
quish a  claim  if,  after  drilling,  it  does  not 
find  minerals  in  commercial  quantities.  Ths 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  wont  even  registsr  • 
claim  until  it  has  made  explorations  and 
knows  it  has  found  something. 

One  mining  executive  told  me.  ~A  legiti- 
mate mining  outfit  will  never  tie  up  Govern- 
ment land  it  doesn't  Intend  to  use.  But  lately 
we  have  been  forced  to  register  some  claims 
far  in  advancs — Just  to  protsct  oursslTss 
from  the  pool-hall  miners." 

The  mining  industry  thinks  ths  problem 
could  bs  solved  by  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  law.  In  addition,  some  mining-company 
executives  to  whom  I  spoke  suggested  put- 
ting teeth  into  the  present  legislation  by 
allowing  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  against  vio- 
lators; by  limiting  the  amoimt  of  time  that 
a  claim  can  lie  dormant;  by  prohibiting  ths 
refiling  of  a  claim  once  It  has  been  ruled 
invalid;  and  by  making  it  easier  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  a  right-of-way  across  a  min- 
ing claim. 

Another  solution  has  besn  proposed  by 
Representative  Kin  Rs»an,  of  Texas.  Rboan 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
covery of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  piunlce. 
pumlcits,  and  cinders  as  a  bsals  for  filing 
a  mining  claim.  The  bill  has  a  good  chancs 
of  passage  during  this  session  of  Congrsa. 
A  third  soluUon  Is  a  bill  introduced  last 
jear  by  Senator  Climtom  P.  Anssssom.  of 


IVew  Mexico,  and  ReprssentatlTS  Hasold  D. 
CooLET,  of  North  Carolina.  The  Anderson- 
Cooley  bill  provides  that  all  existing  claims 
be  forfeited  tf  the  owners  do  not  apply  for 
patent  within  5  years;  and  it  calls  for  all 
mining  claims  to  be  recorded  with  the  near- 
est United  States  district  land  office,  as  well 
u  with  the  county  clerk.  But  most  impor- 
tant, the  bill  would  ssparats  the  mineral 
from  the  s\irf ace  righta.  A  man  filing  a  min- 
ing claim  would  be  entitled  to  use  only  as 
much  of  the  surface  as  he  needs  for  mining 
operaUons:  space  for  mine  buildings,  tim- 
ber for  shoring  up  txmnels.  and  so  on.  The 
rest  of  the  surface,  including  the  standing 
timber,  would  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

Still  another  solution  received  at  least 
the  partial  approval  of  the  President's  com- 
mission last  June.  It  would  eliminata  min- 
ing claims  altogether;  Instsad.  the  Govern- 
ment would  lease  public  lands  for  mining 
operations,  as  Is  done  on  more  than  30  mil- 
lion acres  of  eastern  Federal  lands,  and  in 
tbe  case  of  all  coal,  oil.  potash,  and  other 
•o-called   soft    minerals    found    on    public 


STSONO   opposition   TO   BOTH    SOLUTIONS 

Both  the  Anderson-Cooley  bill  and  pro- 
posals to  lease  the  western  public  lands  are 
vigorously  oppqsed  by  almost  the  entire 
hard-mining  Industry  of  the  West,  and  there 
seems  little  likelihood  that  either  solution 
will  become  law  soon. 

But  the  various  stiggestions  indicate 
mounting  concern  over  the  problem.  What 
the  final  solution  will  be  is  any  man's  guess, 
for  both  Congress  and  the  new  Eisenhower 
administration  vary  in  shade  from  ardent 
Federal  conservationlsta  to  equally  ardent 
State  rightars,  who  would  like  to  turn  ths 
public  lands  over  to  the  States.  (A  middle- 
ground  bill,  letting  the  Federal  Government 
keep  the  land,  but  giving  Its  minerals  to  the 
States,  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
LssTKH  C.  Hxnrr.  Wyoming  Democrat.) 
Tbere's  only  one  certainty:  the  present  sys- 
tem must  be  changed. 

Tou  have  only  to  think  of  my  mining  claim 
up  there  in  the  Loveiand  Pass,  blocking  off- 
a  national  highway.    Tou  have  only  to  think 
of   how    thousands    of    such    claims    could 
cripple  America — in  peace  and  in  war. 


Florida's  ladostrial  DeTdopnent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  ruNUDA 
IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATU 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  19S3 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanimoiis  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssional 
RicoRD  the  attached  copy  of  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Chronicle  by  two  out- 
standing Florida  citizens — McGregor 
Smith  and  Richard  B.  Roberts. 

This  article  is  based  on  an  unusual 
address  made  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Roberts  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Roney-Plaza  Hotel,  Miami  Beach.  Fla., 
October  21.  1952. 

I  found  the  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment by  these  two  experts  in  the  field 
to  be  so  educational  that  I  would  hke 
to  share  them  with  aU  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  those  who  read  the  Conosks- 

SIOKAL  RiCOU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Pioanu :  Its  iNocrsntiAL  Dzvelopicknt 
(By    McGregor    Smith,    president,    Florida 
Power  A  Light  Co..  and  Richard  B.  Rob- 
erta, vice  president,  Florida  Power  it  Light 
Oo.)  ^ 

(NoTx.— Florida  Power  &  Light  executives. 
In  explaining  what's  going  on  in  the  way  of 
industrial  development  in  Florida  during  the 
last  decade,  say  Florida  i^  a  "grew-some 
State."  the  fastest  growing  State  in  the 
Union,  and  explain  charta  showing  relative 
Increases  in  Florida's  population,  resources, 
general  business  activity,  and  other  fields  of 
economic  development,  as  compared  with 
other  States  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.) 

We  folks  in  Florida  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
traveling  around  to  tell  people  outside  of 
Florida  what's  going  on  down  here.  I've  had 
to  go  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  around 
in  there,  and  because  of  my  slow  and  easy- 
going way.  I'm  always  met  with  this  remark, 
"Well.  Mack,  you  all  don't  work  as  hard 
down  South  as  we  do  up  North,  do  you?" 
And  my  reply  always  is,  "No,  sir,  we  dont — 
but  we  get  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  done." 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  make  you  a 
speech.  I'm  Just  going  to  try  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle plain  talk,  because  I  know  your  proMems 
in  selling  are  a  good  deal  like  the  same  prob- 
lems I  have  in  selling  Florida.  I've  had  to 
sell  for  my  company  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars  In  securities  since  the  last  war. 
We're  going  to  have  to  sell  more  than  250 
million  in  the  next  10  years. 

Well,  anyhow,  in  going  around  I  have 
found  that  there  are  certain  things  tbey 
don't  know,  and  I  know  you  run  up  against 
it,  so  I'm  going  to  Just  try  to  help  you  out 
a  little  bit  with  some  of  my  experiences,  and 
111  cite  Just  one  typical  example  to  start 
with. 

You  havs  all  heard  of  the  Bankers  Tr\ut 
Co.  of  New  York.  Maybe  some  of  their  rep- 
resentatives are  here  today.  Somebody  told 
me  that  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  had  an  awful 
lot  of  funds  to  Invest.  I  happened  to  be  in 
'  there  one  day  when  Detroit  Edison  was  sell- 
ing some  securities.  They  had  one  of  these 
meetings  where  they  were  turning  the  pages. 
you  know,  and  asking  if  there  was  any  ques- 
tions. I  wanted  to  see  how  Detroit  was  do- 
ing it. 

It  was  raining,  and  after  the  msetlng  was 
over.  I  asked  who  had  charge  of  these  funds 
to  invest  and  asked  vrill  you  take  me  to  him. 
So  we  went  into  this  little  glass  office.  And 
it  was  like  this  day  here;  they  have  plenty 
of  them  up  in  New  York.  And  I  said.  "Mr. 
Dunkle.  my  name  is  McGregor  Smith.  I'm 
president  of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co." 

I  said  to  Mr.  Dunkle,  "I've  come  in  here  to 
find  out  how  much  investments  does  your 
bank,  your  department,  have  in  Florida?" 
Well,  he  was  terribly  embarrassed.  I  didn't 
mean  to  embarrass  the  poor  fellow,  but  he 
looked  out  the  window  and  he  said,  "We  have 
nothing."  Well,  I  says,  "Do  you  mind  telling 
me  why."  Well,  he  look  like  that  was  a 
hard  question.  I  guess  that's  the  hardest 
question  Mr.  Dunkle  had  had  asked  of  him 
in  a  long  time.  I  mean,  this  all  took  place 
in  80  or  40  seconds — a  good  deal  like  you 
Yankees,  we  sometimes  come  to  the  point 
ourselves. 

He  said.  "Well.  It's  a  little  too  mucb 
Miami."  Of  all  the  things  be  could  say,  well, 
that  pleased  me  all  right.  I  lived  in  Miami. 
I  know  Miami.  I  said.  "Do  you  mean  a 
papier-mache  economy?"  And  he  smiled  and 
he  was  very  appreciative,  and  he  said,  "Yes, 
air."  I  said.  "Weil,  then  you're  going  to 
get  the  full  lecture." 

So  I  had  my  briefcase — the  bottle  of 
Scoteh  and  harmonica  and  cob  pipe  that  I 
\ised  8  years  down  at  the  SBC  when  we  were 
getting  cleaned  up  and  perfumed  behind  the 
ears.    I  didn't  show  him  thsm— tout  I  pulled 


out  these  charta  that  I  have  here  today  and 
I  went  through  them. 

This  was  on  a  Friday.  Tuesday  we  were 
selling  some  bonds.  I  said.  "We  don't  expect 
you  to  buy  them  bonds." 

I  asked,  "Have  you  been  to  Florida?"  Hs 
looked  out  the  window  again  and  he  said. 
"No,  sir,  I  havent  been  to  Florida."  "Well," 
I  said,  "that's  a  funny  coincidence.  You 
feel  about  Florida  Just  about  like  I  felt  about 
New  York  bankers  before  I  came  up  here." 
I  said,  "I  was  bom  in  Tennessee.  I'm  a 
moimtalneer,  and,"  I  says,  "I  was  ignorant 
as  hell  and  I  used  to  think  every  banker  in 
New  York  was  a  thief  and  a  crook  until  X 
come  up  there  and  dealt  with  them."  I  said. ' 
"You  ought  to  go  down  to  Florida  and  get 
educated  like  I  have  in  coming  to  New  York." 

Well,  now,  he  listened  to  me  faithfully.  He 
didnt  talk.  We  never  mentioned  anything 
about  him  buying  anything.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise, on  Tuesday,  when  our  bonds  were  sold, 
he  took  23  percent  of  the  issue  of  $10  million. 
And  I  honestly  didn't  intend  to  sell  them. 

WS  HAVS  COT  TO  SKLL  FLOUDA 

But  I  know  that  we  have  got  to  sell  Florida 
in  order  to  sell  Florida  Power  &  Light.  You 
folks  in  the  miinicipal  business,  we're  help- 
ing you.  You  folks  in  the  indiistrial  busi- 
ness, we're  helping  you. 

Now,  we  honestly  agree  that  we've  got  a 
"grew-some"  story,  a  "grew-some"  State.  In 
fact,  ita  the  fastest  growing  State.  It  really 
"grew-some"  in  the  last  10  or  20  years.  Ws 
have  the  fastest  growing  State  in  America, 
and  we  think  it  will  continue  to  be  ths 
fastest  growing  State  in  -  America,  and  the 
main  and  important  thing  to  you  is  that 
you're  interested,  in  growth. 

We  have  got  the  fastest  growing  State  and 
we're  going  to  tell  you  why  and  how,  and 
that  we're  growing  along  stable  and  sound 
lines.  We're  not  going  into  detail  because 
we  only  have  20  minutes,  and  2  or  8  minutes 
I  have  already  used.  We  have  some  charta, 
those  of  you  can  see  there  on  the  table,  about 
Florida,  and  there  is  a  short  review  in  thers 
about  the  kind  of  government  we  got.  Not 
only  have  we  got  this  wonderful  climate,  but 
Florida  has  got  one  of  the  most  conservative 
governmenta  in  the  United  States,  and  that's 
what  I  like. 

We  have  carried  this  message  east,  carried 
it  all  over  the  country,  and  it  makes  a  big 
impression,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
Florida  is  growing  faster,  becauss  norlda 
does  grow  from  outside  capital. 

Now,  we've  got  these  fine  charta  and  vts 
have  a  good  txutier.  I  specialize  in  playing 
the  harmonica,  but  we  have  got  a  guy  who 
probably  has  done  more  economic  research 
work,  made  more  forecasta,  and  has  been  in 
Florida  much  longer  than  I  have.  Dick 
Roberta,  ovir  vice  president  In  charge  of  eco- 
nomic research,  has  done  Jxist  some  simple 
research  work  on  these  charta.  it's  very  simple 
and  Inasmuch  as  the  first  chart  is  quite 
ctunplicated  and  It's  a  little  hard  for  me  to 
explain  it.  I'm  going  to  call  on  Dick  Roberto 
to  explain  the  first  chart.  I  don't  think 
you'U  have  this  first  chart  In  the  IxxAlet, 
but  you  do  have  the  others.  Ill  have  Dick 
Roberta  explain  the  first  chart. 

We  wai)t  a  spotlight  on  this  particular 
chart.  This  first  one  is  very  important,  and 
we  do  want  it. 

BCr.  RoBXSTS.  This  exhibit  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  our  story.  All  we're  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  see  if  you  can  see  it  from 
way  back  there,  and  you  fellows  up  in  front, 
can  you  see  it,  too?  Now.  you  look  at  this 
little  girl  here  and  you'd  say,  "That?  Oh. 
that  must  be  the  lighthouse  keeper's  daugh- 
ter." Well,  maybe  she  is  the  lighthouss 
keeper's  daughter.  And  you'd  say.  "Thers 
she  stands  on  the  white  sands  of  Miami 
Beach."  Maybe  she  is  standing  on  the  white 
sands  of  Miami  Beach.  And  "thers  shs 
stands  under  coconut  palm  trees."  Maybs 
she  does,  and  certainly  this  must  be  her 
papa's  lighthouss.   Now,  someUmss  you'rs  so 
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close  to  «  Bubjcot — ^not  tbat  being  close  to 
tblfl  subject  wouldn't  be  Interesting — but 
sometimes  we're  so  close  to  It  tliat  we  can't 
really  see  the  facts.  So  without  having  to 
move  you  at  all,  I'm  going  to  roll  you  back 
Just  about  150  feet  and  see  what  the  facts 
are.  So  we  take  this  one  down.  Mow.  here's 
the  came  Uttle  girl.  I  know  you  In  the  back 
can't  see  her  now,  but  you  can  see  that  she 
is  not  a  lighthouse  keeper's  daughter,  but 
ahe  Is  a  very  beautiful  model. 

Tou  see  she's  not  standing  on  the  beach, 
but  she's  standing  on  a  truckload  of  sand; 
she's  standing  under  palm  fronds  that  are 
held  up  by  a  construction  crane.  And  that's 
the  stack  on  our  Cutler  plant  above  12  or  14 
miles  south  of  here. 

So.  you  see.  there's  more  to  Florida  than 
meets  the  eye.  Tou  suggest  that  there  is 
sham  back  of  these  things.  I  say  that  re- 
gardless of  how  papier  mache  some  things 
may  appear,  they're  alwsys  backed  up  with 
good,  sound  engineering  facts. 

Now,  do  you  want  to  take  over,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  SxrrH.  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  you're  doing 
such  a  good  Job  and  I  havent  finished  my 
Ice  cream  yet;  so  you  just  go  ahead  a  little 
bit  longer. 

Mr.  RosntTS.  All  right.  Now,  one  of  the 
most  Important  facets  of  any  economy  Is  the 
number  of  buyers  and  the  development  of  the 
ntbnber  of  buyers,  and  here  we  show  the  10 
fastest  growing  States  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  Florida  Is  first.  If  it  weren't  first, 
we  wouldn't  show  it  at  all.  But  Florida  was 
first  in  that  20-year  period.  1930-50.  She 
ahnoet  doubled  her  population  in  that  20- 
year  period.  California  is  pretty  near  equal, 
and  it  drops  all  the  way  down  to  only  36 
percent  for  the  tenth  fastest  growing  State. 
Florida's  percent  of  increase,  the  highest,  was 
89  percent,  you  see  here. 

So  we  ask  oxirselves,  "How  long  can  this 
State  continue  to  grow  so  rapidly?"  And  in 
order  to  determine  that,  we  have  made  a  com- 
parison with  California,  because  California 
had  a  headstart  on  us  of  about  30  yetuv.  She 
had  railroads  30  years  before  we  did.  So  we 
follow  California's  growth  on  the  top  line 
here  for  90  years.  She  doubled  her  popula- 
tion every  20  years,  and  she  hasn't  yet  started 
to  plateau. 

The  bottom  line  here  is  Florida.  Florida, 
too,  has  doubled  her  population  every  20 
years  for  90  years.  She  has  done  that  every 
20  years,  and  here  we  are  in  1950,  with  a 
population  of  2%  million.  It  is  ova  opinion 
that  we,  too,  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly. 
We're  nearer  to  the  center  of  population  and 
nearer  to  the  center  of  greater  wealth  than 
was  California  during  her  period  of  rapid 
growth.  So,  as  we  continue  to  grow,  we 
should  have  a  population  doubling  every  20 
years  for  at  least  30  years,  to  equal  California. 
and  at  the  end  of  30  years  we  should  have  a 
population  of  approximately  4  million.  We 
believe  that  Florida  will  continue  to  grow, 
doubling  her  popvilation  every  20  years  for 
at  least  80  years  or  40  years  more.  Now  we 
show  here  10 — do  you  want  to  take  over  now, 
Bobs? 

Mr.  SMTfH.  No;  you're  doing  all  right. 

THS    MlaKX    lOTBOPOLITAir    AkXa 

Mr.  RoBZHTS.  Here  we  show  the  10  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  areas.  Now,  you  will 
remember  that  Florida,  the  State  as  a  whole, 
was  89  percent  in  rate  of  increase  to  lead 
the  United  States  as  the  fastest -growing 
State.  So  we  come  down  here  now  to  the 
Miami  area.  Miami  increased  her  popula- 
tion by  242  percent.  All  three  of  norlda's 
large  metropolitan  areas — Miami,  Jackson- 
Tille.  and  the  Tampa-8t.  Petersburg  area — 
were  in  the  10  fastest  growing  metropolitan 
areas  in  that  20-year  period. 

X  beliere  that  Miami  will  continue  to  grow 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  continued  to  grow,  cer- 
tainly until  her  population  reaches  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  which  should  be  by  not  later 
than  1966. 

Now.  people  say  that  this  is  a  tourist  eeon. 
omy.    They  say.  "Aren't  you  afraid  of  a  tour- 


ist economy'*  Dont  you  know  that  when 
the  storm  clouds  gather  on  the  economic 
horizon,  you  11  be  the  first  to  go  down,  will 
stay  down  the  longest  and  be  the  last  to 
come  up?" 

Well,  the  record  shows  whether  that's  the 
fact  or  not.  We  go  back  here  to  1933.  and 
we  show  here  general  business  activity  in 
the  United  States,  in  Florida  as  a  whole,  and 
In  the  Miami  area,  the  center  of  this  won- 
derful tourist  business.  Here  we  come  from 
1933  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  we  reach 
1937.  and  then  go  down — general  business 
activity  measured  in  terms  of  bank  debits 
goes  down  13V^  percent.  In  that  year — 
called  the  recession  in  order  to  minimize 
our  thinking  of  its  effect  as  the  second  deep- 
est depression  that's  visited  this  country  in 
any  one  year — there  was  a  13  V^ -percent  de- 
crease. And  then  it  didnt  reattain  its  1937 
level  until  19«1. 

The  center  line  is  Florida.  It  Increases 
more  rapidly,  and  then  in  1937  goes  off  only 
3  percent,  evidencing  a  more  stable  economy 
than  the  country  as  a  whole  and  never  again 
has  been  as  low  as  it  was  In  1937. 

The  top  line  is  Miami,  the  very  center  of 
this  greatly  inaligned  tourist  business  from 
the  standpoint  of  stability.  We  come  up 
very  rapidly  iind  hit  1937,  and  then  instead 
of  going  off  ;i  percent  as  does  the  State,  or 
1314  percent  as  did  the  whole  country,  we 
don't  go  off.  instead  we  go  up.  we  actually 
increase  10  p<;rcent  in  the  face  of  the  second 
deepest  depression  that's  ever  visited  this 
country  in  ariy  one  year.  And  by  1941,  when 
the  rest  of  the  cotintry  had  reattalned  its 
1937  level,  we  were  75  percent  above  it,  show- 
ing, as  far  ai;  I'm  concerned,  definitely  that 
our  ecoiK>my  is  really  more  stable  than  la 
the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  economy  iant  only  stable;  it's  get- 
ting more  stable  year  after  year. 

Here's  another  Miami  "first":  In  the  past 
5  years — 1,  :2,  3,  4,  5  years — Miami  led  all 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States  in 
the  number  of  dwelling  vmlts  built  per 
1,000  population.  What  a  champion  I  And 
when  you're  a  champion,  others  come  up  to 
challenge  yoijr  position,  but  fall  by  the  way- 
side conslsteatly.  And  the  very  consistency 
of  her  growtJi  is  the  meastire  of  the  stability 
of  the  thingii  which  account  for  her  growth. 

Mr.  SicrrB.  Dick,  read  the  Miami  figures 
and  the  next  highest  on  that  cluut.  I  think 
it's  revealing. 

Mr.  RoBBrrs.  ni  be  glad  to.  Where  we 
have  Miami  in  1947  vilth  31  dwelling  units 
per  1,000  of  population,  Los  Angeles  was 
second  with  less  than  20,  Baltimore  third 
with  less  thui  10,  and  San  Francisco  was 
fourth.  The  next  year  Miami  was  first  again 
with  31,  and 

Mr.  SxrrH.  That's  all  right.  You  don't 
have  to  read  them  all.  I  Just  wanted  them 
to  get  the  relative  significance. 

Mr.  RoBx>T:3.  Tes.  Incidentally,  this  chart 
Is  among  the  charts  which  you  have  on  the 
table.  If  you  don't  have  those  charts,  please 
raise  your  ha  ad  and  well  be  glad  to  deliver 
you  a  set  of  charts. 

IZPAMSION  PaOSSAlC 

Now,  the  iripact  of  this  building,  the  im- 
pact of  this  increasing  population,  on  the 
utility  industry  and  on  the  Florida  Power  * 
Light  Co.,  is  Ultistrated  here.  Back  on  V-J 
Day,  the  totiil  capability  of  our  intercon- 
nected system  was  210,000  kilowatts.  By  the 
end  of  1951,  we  had  Increased  that  capability 
to  503.000,  with  an  expenditure  for  construc- 
tion of  approximately  $113  million.  Now, 
oiu:  engineers  advise  us  that  if  we  continue 
to  grow  as  we  believe  we  shall  grow,  that  by 
1961  we  will  liave  to  increase  our  capability 
to  1,405,000,  with  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  9332  millioa. 

What  a  terrific  program  of  expansion,  made 
necessary  by  the  terrific  increase  In  the 
growth  ot  tho  areal 

Here  U  somothlng  that's  adding  terrifically 
to  the  stability  of  this  area.    An  economy 


already  stable  has  become  more  stable  b«- 
cauae  ot  the  aviation  Industry.  Florida  is  the 
hub  of  all  the  Americas.  It's  the  natural 
aerial  gateway  of  all  the  Americas,  and 
through  this  area,  the  greatest  Internation- 
al airport  In  the  United  States,  37  percent  ot 
all  the  people  going  In  and  out  of  this  coun- 
try  by  air  pass  through  Miami.  New  York, 
with  her  four  international  airports,  was 
second  with  35  percent,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  international  airports  in  the  country 
combined  accounted  for  but  28  percent. 

This  Is  most  important,  and  during  that 
year.  1961,  dtirlng  it  41  percent  more  people 
went  in  and  out  of  this  country  by  air  than 
did  by  sea.  It's  the  most  important  method 
of  International  travel,  and  we  have  37  per- 
cent of  aU  ctf  it,  adding  to  this  economy 
approximately  $135  million  in  that  year, 
measured  in  terms  of  wages  and  salaries  and 
local  purchases  and  local  stopovers — an  in- 
fluence in  a  stable  economy  being  made  more 
stable  year  after  year. 

Now,  our  summer  business-is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  is  our  winter  business,  again 
increasing  the  stability  of  our  economy.  Back 
20  years  ago  the  ratio  of  summer  bxislness  to 
winter  business  measured  in  terms  of  kllo- 
watt-hotirs  for  the  8  off-season  months 
divided  by  the  average  of  the  4  on-season 
months,  that  ratio  of  kilowatt-hour  sales  in 
this  area  was  67  percent.  Ten  years  later 
it  had  moved  up  to  72  percent,  and  last  year 
it  was  92  percent. 

Our  summer  business  Is  growing  more  rap- 
idly than  Is  our  winter  business,  and  our 
winter  business  Is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
is  the  business  in  any  other  metropcAitan 
area  in  the  country,  perhaps. 

Now  this  shows  the  influence  on  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  in  this  area,  electric  buyers 
or  any  buyers  in  the  area,  and  we  have  the 
same  general  trend  upward. 

stTMMKx  BusnmB  caows 

Our  summer  busineea  grows  more  rapidly 
than  the  winter  business,  illustrated  again 
by  bank  debits,  a  good  index  of  general 
business  activity.    The  same  thing  appears. 

Now,  why  is  our  summer  business  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  our  winter  businesat 
It's  because  people  are  discovering  in  hun- 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  that  our 
summers  are  mUd.  Now  we  show  here  that 
ovir  Miami  stunmers  are  mild.  We  show  the 
number  of  days  when  the  temperature  reach- 
es 90*  or  over,  the  annual  average  over  the 
entire  temperature  record.  In  Miwmi.  we 
have  had  only  6  days  a  year  when  the  tem- 
perature reached  90*  or  over,  with  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  only  95*.  Our  simuners 
are  mild. 

New  York,  1,350  miles  northeast  of  us. 
has  7.  Chicago  has  11.  Pittsburgh,  one  of 
the  world's  great  industrial  centers,  has  16. 
They  say  we  wont  become  Important  indus- 
trially because  our  summers  are  too  hot,  and 
yet  Pittsburgh,  that  great  center  of  industry, 
has  had  16  such  hot  days  a  year  as  against 
oxir  only  6,  and  Pittsburgh  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  103*  as  against  our  95*. 

Denver,  the  mile-high  city,  has  22  such 
days  a  year.  And  we  come  down  here  and 
we  hit  New  Orleans  vrith  53.  And  67  in 
Atlanta.  Oklahoma  City  with  64.  And 
Hoiuton,  a  rapidly  growing  area  itself,  with 
80  of  those  hot  days  a  year. 

Mr.  SicrrH.  Jbplaln  about  Atlanta. 

Mr.  BoBBTs.  Atlanta — I  have  ao  many 
fine  friends  who  come  here  from  Oeorgla, 
and  all  from  north  of  Valdosta  are  front 
Atlanta — and  they  say  Atlanta  Is  a  summer 
heaven.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  heaven 
was  like  without  having  to  go  there  so  soon, 
and  from  this  chart,  we  see  they  have  57 
such  hot  days  a  year,  and  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  103°.  and  so  I  flguned  if  you'r* 
in  Atlanta  in  the  sununer,  you're  not  In 
heaven;   you're  just  in  Atlanta,  that's  alL 

And  there's  Houston  with  CO,  and  I  bet 
my  boss,  he  bet  me  a  whole  quarter  that 
was  wrong,  but  finally  he  paid  up.  Hous- 
ton, one  of  the  fastest-growing  areas,  haa 


to  And  DallM  baa  9B.  And  taere  we  have 
Phoenix.  Aria.,  aaaklnc  •  bW  for  summer 
tourist  bustoeas,  with  IK!  tmcii  days  a  year— 
152  days  a  year  with  a  temperature  of  90* 
gf  i^bove,  and  a  maximum  tempMature  ot 

118*. 
Now,  our  summers  aro  miM  on  any  baala 

ot  comparison. 

people  say.  "I  dont  mind  the  temperature: 
the  thing  that  gets  mo  is  the  humidity." 
So  we  checked  that.  too.  and  we  found  that 
the  relative  humidity  here  la  about  the  same 
ts  it  U  In  Aogust  In  any  pteee  along  the 
AUantie  cr  gulf  coast.  So  on  any  basis  of 
comparison,  our  summers  are  mild. 

The  greatest  aaaet  that  wa  have  U  our 
wonderful  climate,  and  it.'s  an  Inexfaansttbte 
climate — the  more  yoa  take  tram  It.  the 
more  you  have  left. 


The  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrescc  Smway 


EXTENBiaH  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisoorrsm 
ZN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Tuetdav.  April  U.  1951 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pi-esideni.  today  be- 
gan hearing  before  a  Senato  Foreign  Re- 
lation Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  on  the  sablect  of  the  Great 
Lakes-8t.  Lawrence  seaway. 

I  have  commented  on  a  great  many 
occasions  in  the  past  on  the  issue  of  the 
seaway  and  have  emphasized  its  crucial 
importance  for  the  future  prosperity  and 
defense  of  this  NatioiL 

At  this  time,  I  send  to  the  desk  edito- 
rials which  appeared  respectively  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal— two— and  the  Mus- 
kegon (Mich.)  Chrorlcle. 

I  also  send  an  article  regarding  the 
expected  tremendous  1953  Great  Lakes 
shilling  volume  wiUi  the  port  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

I  ask  nnanimoui  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Appencfix  of  the 
CoNcasssioifAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoio,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Mllwavikeo  Journal  of  AprU 
B.  1B£S] 
SuwxT  HxxDe  lex's  StTproar 
On  AprU  14  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will   take   tip  again   Its  almost 
annual    hearings    on    the    Great    Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway — this  time  in   an  atmos- 
phere more  favorable  1:0  the  project  than 
ever  before. 

Six  of  the  steel  comiianlas  that  once  led 
the  fight  against  it  Jiave  changed  their 
views  and  now  favor  il.  Men  like  Senator 
Tait  (RepubUcan  of  Cihlo).  after  years  of 
opposition  or  indecision,  now  think  the  sea- 
way should  be  buUt  The  questk>n  of 
whether  it  will  be  buirt  is  no  longer  at  la- 
sue — for  Canada  is  ail  set  to  do  the  job 
alone  if  we  back  out  iigaln.  Indeed,  work 
is  already  under  way. 

The  one  thing  ladiing  In  the  aeaway 
oonsideraUons  this  ticie  is  something  the 
project  has  had  for  almost  50  years— the 
strong  support  of  the  i?resldent.  President 
Eisenhower's  strongest  statement  yet  was 
one  he  made  March  16— when  he  said  that 
If  the  project  is  an  e<xmomlc  necessity  It 
wiU  be  built.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
urgent  pleas  of  past  Presidents — and  of 
the  testimony  of  President  Eisenhower  him- 
self when,  as  Chief  of  Btaff.  he  said  the  ' 
way  was  a  military  re<iulrement. 


Senator  Wnjcr  (Republk^m  of  Wlseansln). 
whose  Foreign  Relations  Committee  wlU 
conduct  the  seaway  hearings,  has  urged  Um 
President  to  take  a  stronger  stand — to  en- 
dorse and  advocate  the  project  as  his  prede- 
eeesors  have  done.  The  Preaidentls  reluc- 
tance so  far  has  been  the  result  of  what  he 
eaUs  his  lack  of  oppcrtimlty  to  study  the 
matter  thoroughly. 

If  that  is  the  case,  busy  as  he  Is.  ha 
should  study  it.  The  information  is  easUy 
available.  The  project  Is  vlUl— to  the  Mid- 
west and  the  lake  States,  to  national  defense, 
and  steel  production,  and  to  continued  co- 
operative relations  with  our  good  neighbor 
to  the  north. 

The  seaway  could  sxuwly  be  put  across  with 
Presidential  backing.  It  may  be  approved 
without  it.  of  course,  but  tiie  President  has 
It  in  his  power  to  ramove  aU  doubt.  The 
project  is  supported  by  logic  and  has  had 
the  warm  approval  ot  six  Presidents  who 
preceded  Mr.  Bleenhower. 

IFTom  the  Muskegon  Chronicle] 
PlITT-PirTT  Chancx 
Those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  have  powerful  new 
arguments  on  their  side.  But  they  stiU  feel 
the  project  has  at  best  only  a  50-50  chance 
of  approval  in  the  present  Congress. 

That  la  because  President  Eisenhower 
haant  yet  made  up  his  mind  on  the  extent 
of  his  own  cooperation.  His  campaign  state- 
■aenta  were  EtrGngly  In  favor  of  the  seaway. 
Since  taking  oflice  he  has  put  the  seaway  on 
the  shelf.  Insofar  as  his  support  is  concerned. 
This,  he  says,  is  because  of  preoccupation 
wltb  other  lasues  which  toe  fetis  must  come 
first. 

In  a  tetter  to  Senator  Wxuct.  eosponsor  ot 
ths  present  WUey-Dondero  seaway  biU,  the 
Preaident  says  that  "the  seaway  was  not  in- 
cluded in  my  list  of  'must'  legislation  for 
this  sf*«l"",  and  franldy  the  omission  wss 
intentional,  because  I  liave  not  liad  oppor- 
tunity yet  to  analyse  tiK>rougiily  aU  its 
ramifications.'' 

The  concluding  sentence  dt  his  letter  was 
this:  **I  should  like,  however,  to  reiterate  my 
campaign  conunents,  that  If  the  project  does 
proceed  In  Canada,  I  should  reigrct  to  sea 
the  United  States  excluded." 

Messrs.  Wilxt  and  DoNDxao  are  arranging 
•  seaway  conference  with  the  President  to 
see  which  end  of  his  poeiUon  he  wishes  to 
emphasize — ^whether  he  goes  atong  with  fur- 
ther delays  or  whether  he  reoognlBBB  that 
the  United  States  could  indeed  be  excluded. 
On  election  day,  last  November  4.  the 
Canadian  Government  notified  the  United 
States  Oovemment  that  they  coixsidered  the 
aeaway  in  a  new  Ugbt  and  did  not  intend 
to  sntomit  the  oM  proposal  to  their  Pariia- 
mmt  for  imtiflcation.  Instead,  ttoey  planned 
to  go  ahead  with  constrtiction,  on  the  Cana- 
dUn  side  of  the  river,  if  the  United  States 
indicated  now  that  It  waa  not  intereated  in 
tolnt  construction. 

The  only  qucation  left  for  determination 
by  Otmgreas  la  whether  this  ooimtry.  in  the 
tnteiests  of  our  natural  resources  and  na- 
tional security,  will  take  steps  to  Insure 
equal  control  over  the  vital  waterway  toy 
buUding  the  canal  on  the  sooth  shore  of  the 
St  Lawiwice  Blver  in  American  territory, 
in^ad  of  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
In  Canadian  territory. 

H  R.  Danielian.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Great  Lakes-£t.  Lawrence  AasocUtiosi. 
has  bro\ight  out  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
issue  before  Congress  that  affects  the  inter- 
esU  of  the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  gulf  coast, 
or  the  economic  interests  of  the  raUroads. 
coal  oompaniM.  or  the  power  oompanies  and 
their  employees.  Those  questions  have  in 
fact,  beeTsettled  by  the  Canadian  decision. 
There  is  no  longer  any  iasue  before  Con- 
gress, or  the  President,  relating  to  the  merits 
SlL  project.  That  has  already  been  d^ 
Srmlned  by  Canada.  •n»ere  Is  no  Issue  be- 
fM«Oongress  affecting  the  budget  and  the 


Batlooal  4ebt,  rinee  tbe  Wtley-Dondero  plan 
WDukt  finance  the  project  through  self- 
liquidating  bonda. 

The  eoonomic  Issues  have  been  resolved 
by  the  Canadian  Intention  to  go  ahead,  with 
or  without  us.  The  real  question  posed  by 
the  Wiley-Doadero  bUl  is  whether  we  wish 
joint  control  of  what  is  one  of  our  greatest 
remaining  undeveloped  natural  resources. 
As  the  President  lias  already  conceded,  when 
it  comes  to  that  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer, an  affirmative  one. 


[From  the  MDwaukee  Journal  of  March  S3, 
1B5S] 


Racoia  Laxs  Sawvani  -ax  1SS3  Sxkn  bt 
Brockei. — Cn-T's  Lascest  Volumk  Mat 
Follow  Eablt  Stabt  bt  Vessels,  Po«t  Di- 
xxcTOB  Sats    , 

All  signs  point  to  the  largest  lake  shipping 
volume  on  record  for  MUwaukee  this  year. 
Harry  C.  Brockei,  municipal  port  director, 
said  Saturday. 

Brockei  said  shipping  would  be  off  to  an 
early  start,  with  the  big  parade  of  ships  out 
of  MUwaukee  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  fieet  of  23  lake  boats  which 
wintered  here  have  steam  up  and  deck  and 
engine  crews  have  reported. 

If  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  open  Monday,  as 
planned,  it  will  equal  the  earUest  date  on 
record,  set  In  1942.  The  Coast  Guard  an- 
nounced that  the  first  vessela  to  travel 
through  the  ioe-clogged  channel  connecting 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  wUl  be  the 
Meteor  and  Rocket,  owned  by  Cleveland 
Tankers,  Inc. 

LBAVX  ntOM  caicaao 
The  Meteor  wUl  -unload  its  40,000  barrels 
of  gasoline  at  Port  Hur<m.  The  Rocket, 
with  a  similar  load.  wiU  dock  at  Detroit. 
Both  tankers  were  to  leave  Chicago  early 
Sunday.  They  wlU  be  escorted  through  the 
straits  by  the  Coast  Guard's  ioe  breaker,  tha 
Mackinaw. 

Normally,  the  first  arrivals  in  Mtlwankaa 
are  coal  vessels  from  Lake  Brie.  AnunusuaUy 
early  date  had  been  expected,  but  cold 
weather  brought  freezing  and  high  winds 
which  pUed  up  ice,  making  It  impossible  to 
open  a  channel. 

•nie  MacMnav!  wIH  go  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario,  earty  «iis  week  and  possibly  on  up 
Into  Lake  Superior  to  break  Ice  as  necessary 
between  the  Sault  and  the  head  of  the  laka 
cities.  The  Mackinavo  also  wlU  drop  off  light- 
keepers  at  Stannard  Rock  and  near  Isle  Boy- 
ale. 

The  steamer  Buckeye  of  the  Columbia 
Transportation  Co.  wUl  leave  Lake  Erie 
Thursday  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  a  cargo 
at  a  steel  plant  there. 

Brockei  said  that  whUe  the  fleet  here  was 
•%tlrrlng,"  the  only  definite  sailing  date  an- 
nounced was  for  the  steamer  Crispin  Oglebajf 
of  the  Columbia  Transportation  Co.  It  wiU 
leave  AprU  1  for  a  load  of  coal  Ln  Chicago, 
which  will  be  brovight  to  the  Port  Washing- 
ton Power  Plant  of  the  electric  company. 

Brockei  based  his  optimism  on  this  year's 
shipping  voliune  on  the  early  start  It  wlU 
get  and  alsd  on  the  more  than  20  new  cargo 
ships  which  have  entered  lake  service. 

Most  of  these  shipe  are  of  more  than  20,000 
tons  each.  About  a  half  dozen  more  of  the 
largest  freighters  in  the  world  wUl  be 
launched  or  converted  this  year. 

r***"—  0  LATEST 

Latest  addition  to  the  Lake  Michigan  fleet 
Is  the  car  ferry  Badger,  owned  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  road.  The  410-foot  boat,  which 
holds  84  boxcars,  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance In  Milwaukee  Tuesday.  Her  sister  ship* 
the  Spartan,  entered  service  last  year. 

This  year's  shipping  will  shoot  at  a  record 
total  of  8.936,000  tons  set  in  littO  for  the  port 
of  MUwaukee.  About  the  only  thing  that 
could  upset  a  new  record  would  be  prolonged 
ctilkea.  Last  year  the  steel  strike  and  a  4- 
moBth  car  f  eny  strike  hit  Great  Lakes  sb^ 
ping. 
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In  addition  to  new  lake  boats,  there  are 
Indleattons  of  ISO  aallingB  of  ocean  veaeels 
to  Milwaukee,  compared  with  104  last  year. 

Brockel  also  predicted  that  a  huge  volume 
of  barley,  running  Into  millions  of  bushels, 
would  be  shipped  to  Milwaukee  from  Canada. 

One  storage  cargo  of  grain  has  been  dls- 
^arged  at  elevator  B  of  Carglll,  Inc.,  on  the 
south  Menominee  River  Canal,  and  another 
la  being  unloaded.  A  total  of  six  storage 
cargos  of  grain  and  coal  wintered  here.  The 
loads  have  been  removed,  readying  the  boats 
for  the  spring  season. 

Several  new  marine  petrole\im  terminals 
nave  been  built  In  Milwaukee,  which  also 
will  Increase  the  port's  total  tonnage  for 
1053. 

Brockel  pointed  out.  however,  that  ship- 
ping here  actually  is  busy  the  year  aroimd 
between  Milwaukee  and  other  Lake  Michigan 
ports.  This  Inclixles  car  ferries,  automobile 
shipments,  and  tankers.  Both  automobile 
and  petroleum  btislness  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  are  far  ahead  of  last  year,  he 
reported. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  mastssBpn 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  13. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  24, 1952.  Dr.  Charles 
Pinckney  Hogarth  was  inaugurated  as 
the  10th  president  of  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women.  Dr.  Hogarth's  fine 
inaugural  address  is  an  outstanding 
presentation  of  the  challenging  role 
which  must  be  taken  by  higher  education 
for  women  if  it  Is  to  prepare  proper 
leadership  for  the  years  ahead.  Dr. 
Hogarth's  address  indicates  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  the  highest  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can education  and  a  practical  under- 
standing of  the  task  of  college  adminis- 
tration. I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

The  address  ftHIows: 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  other  friends  of  the  Mississippi  State 
(College  for  Women,  it  is  a  great  honor,  re- 
sponsibility, and  opportunity  that  you  have 
conferred  on  me  this  day.  I  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Mississippi  SUte  College 
for  Women  with  the  realization  that  a  great 
heritage  has  been  built  here.  The  Invaluable 
traditions  of  scholarship,  elevated  standards 
of  conduct,  and  gentle  social  customs  afford 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  this  college 
ahould  continue  to  base  its  service  to  this 
great  State.  I  shall  endeavor  to  work  within 
the  traditions  we  have  Inherited  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
promote  the  further  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  college  In  keeping  with  the 
services  that  our  age  demands. 

Our  country,  through  Its  great  resource* 
and  through  the  achievements  of  a  mature 
democracy,  has  assimied  the  leadership  of 
the  free  world.  The  way  In  which  we  lead, 
ar  fall  to  lead,  will  determine  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  generation  and  the  future  of 
civilisation.  Wise  leadership  will  depend 
upon  oiir  understanding  of  the  rich  heritage 
of  the  past  and  upon  a  constant  endeavor 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live. 

Often  mankind  has  not  profited  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  but  has  cut  himself 
adrift  from  this  prime  source  of  knowledge. 
We  must  understand  the  past,  with  aU  that 
It  has  triad  and  treasurecl.  with  aU  that  it 


has  tried  and  rejected.  We  may  thus  be  able 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past  In  our  own 
living  and  prejiare  for  the  changes  of  the 
future  In  keeping  with  the  lessons  of  the 
past. 

B\it  It  is  not  enough  to  read  from  the 
pages  of  experience.  We  cannot  live  solely 
on  the  acoumuliited  values  of  the  past.  With- 
out extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
we  shall  have  fulfilled  only  a  part  of  our 
responsibility.  ^J0ut  age  has  witnessed  a 
great  Increase  Ui  basic  and  applied  soientlflo 
knowledge,  and  has  emphasized  the  aiH>llca- 
tlon  of  science  to  the  practical  problems  of 
living  amid  petice  and  war.  Basic  science 
and  technology  have  vastly  increcMed  our 
power  for  good  and  ill.  Basic  scientific 
knowledge  Is  a  necessity,  and  the  expansion 
of  It  must  be  en<»iiraged.  Necessary  as  tech- 
nology is.  it  is  evident  that  a  civilization 
which  becomes  entirely  utilitarian  will  faU 
short  and   become  self-destructive. 

Expanding  knowledge  should  show  that  aU 
fields  of  human  understanding  are  related, 
that  the  nature  of  mankind  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  an  aggi-egate  of  atoms  but  must  be 
estimated  In  terms  of  spiritual  values,  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  the  fine  arts.  In  this  h\mianlstic  field 
of  knowledge  our  efforts,  though  fruitful  to 
some  degree,  have  not  kept  p<u:e  with  the 
expansion  of  schmce.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
field  must  be  extended,  and  we  must  apply 
this  knowledge  Increasingly  to  the  problems 
of  hiunan  relations  In  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  humans  to  Uve  and  to  Uve  more 
fully. 

Colleges  and  -aniversltlee  have  made  pos- 
sible the  rapid  and  penetrating  expansion  of 
knowledge.  Tha  basis  for  the  expaiulon  of 
knowledge  is  given  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
at  the  undergradviate  level.  This  work  must 
be  thorough;  otherwise,  further  progress  Is 
impossible.  Brilliant  graduate  work  followed 
by  ceaseless  effoit  to  know  that  which  Is  un- 
known occaslonully  results  in  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  The  pro- 
fessors in  our  iEistitutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  led  the  way  in  the  expansion  of 
knowledge.  The  good  WM-k  of  those  who 
emphasise  teaching  and  of  those  who  empha- 
size research  must  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment, for  without  the  fruits  that  come  from 
such  work  our  Nation  caimot  fulfUl  its  role 
as  world  leader. 

Our  Nation's  role  of  leadership  demands 
the  utilization  of  ail  of  our  resources,  ma- 
terial and  human.  In  material  resoxirces  oxir 
country  is  not  sclf-Bufflcient.  to  be  sure,  but 
by  means  of  technological  advances  and  by 
maintaining  and  effecting  peaceful  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  we  should 
be  able  to  have  iidequate  material  resources. 

The  quantity  of  our  human  resources  Is 
smaller  than  thai;  of  some  other  more  thickly 
populated  countries.  In  the  final  analyste, 
the  future  ot  our  role  as  a  world  leader  de- 
pends upon  the  Integrated  knowledge  and 
wisdom  which  we  can  obtain  and  use  effec- 
tively. The  type  of  education  that  we  have 
today  Is  primarily  concerned  with  imparting 
knowledge.  Mere  acquisition  of  facts  or 
book  learning,  through  very  important.  Is  not 
enough.  The  spM:lallst  in  any  field  Is  not 
necessarily  a  wisi)  person.  The  wise  person 
must  see  life  steiidlly  and  see  it  whole.  He 
must  recognize  tJae  reality  of  supreme  spir- 
itual  values.  Hu  must  deal  broadly  with 
facts  and  Judge  soundly.  So  knowledge  and 
wisdom  must  be  Integrated,  for  education 
without  wisdom  as  well  as  knowlege  is  in- 
complete. 

Some  few  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
only  men  should  be  prepared  for  the  type 
ot  leadership  described  above.  A  larger  per- 
centage of  people  would  not  admit  this  but 
act  in  keeping  with  this  beUef .  In  thU  coun- 
try, women  have  the  same  rights  ss  men. 
except  in  a  few  Ir^stances;  women  have  some 
rights  that  are  riot  accorded  to  men;  year 
by  year,  leglslatlim  Is  eliminating  undesir- 
able differences  in  the  treatment  ot  men 


and  women  as  the  need  becemee  nanlfest  to 
the  people.  Custom,  however,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  women  to  exercise  these  rights  aa 
fully  as  men.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
women  should  have  equal  opportunities  and 
should  not  be  impeded  by  prejudices  In  the 
use  and  enjoyment  ot  these  privileges.  In 
opportunities  for  education  and  service  to 
the  state  Plato  mad«  no  distinction  between 
men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Since 
the  hope  of  this  country  resides  in  the  growth 
of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom  In  applying 
knowledge,  women,  who  constitute  slightly 
over  one-half  of  our  human  reeourcea.  must 
not  be  discouraged  in  doing  thdr  part. 
Kvery  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
them  to  do  so. 

Interestingly  enough,  over  haU  at  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  posseased  by  women. 
Since  there  are  more  women  than  men  in 
this  country,  the  voting  of  the  women  can 
control  this  country.  Tes.  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  era,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  It  and  must  prepare  women  to  use  this 
new  power  wisely. 

Differences  in  ability  and  interest  deter- 
mine the  complexity  and  extent  to  which 
people,  with  giUdance.  should  choose  their 
activities.  Their  Individual  accountablUty 
to  society  is  determined  by  their  ability,  their 
opportunities,  and  their  actions.  The  goal 
for  every  Individual  is  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  best  capacities  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  Such  realization  of  the 
total  self  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  vacuum 
but  is  effected  by  education  and  reaction  to 
environment.  Just  as  aU  knowledge  Is  re- 
lated, all  of  our  experiences  are  related.  AU 
contribute  either  favorably  or  unfavorably 
to  our  effectiveness  sa  persons. 

If  we  believe  In  the  philosophy  of  person- 
alism,  which  in  some  of  its  elements  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
which  has  the  support  of  many  people,  we 
hold  that  persons  only  are  real,  that  every 
item  and  fragment  of  our  world  exists  only 
in  and  for  persons,  and  that  there  is  one 
supreme  person  who  Is  source  of  the  world- 
order  and  creator  of  the  society  of  persona. 
If  we  accept  this,  we  have  a  very  high  respect 
for  personality,  and  we  must  think  of  edu- 
cation as  a  means  toward  the  preservation 
and  development  of  the  fullest  possible  per- 
sonality of  every  student. 

■ducatlon  should  be  personalized.  Per- 
sonalised education  is  the  experience  la 
which  each  person  Is  recognized  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  is  aided  In  the  realization  of  his 
highest  capacities  as  an  Integral  member  of 
this  and  a  more  advanced  society.  It  Is  im« 
pllclt  in  this  definition  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual  must  be  In  harmony 
with  human  welfare,  that  scope  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  individual  differences  within  the 
framework  of  an  ordwrly  society. 

Personalized  education  Is  based  on  three 
principles.  Its  first  concern  Is  the  effect  of 
every  effort  on  the  total  weU -being  of  the 
Indlvidiud.  This  includes  a  recognition  of 
the  uniqueness  of  the  individual,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  capabilities  and  Interests  of  th* 
student  together  with  a  sound  interpreta- 
tion of  these  facts,  and  the  development  of 
sincere,  cordial  relationships.  Ttxe  second 
principle  makes  provisions  for  ths  coopera- 
tive participation  of  individuals  in  realistic 
activities  of  life,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  This  requires  guidance,  realistic  situa- 
tions, and  varied  activities — all  leading  to 
the  well-rounded  development  of  the  whole 
student.  Then,  the  third  principle  calls  for 
the  preparaUon  of  the  individual  to  become 
a  helpful  member  of  society.  As  such,  th* 
individual  will  be  concerned  with  coopera- 
tion for  the  common  good,  preservation  and 
extension  of  knowledge,  and  adjustment  to 
and  advancement  of  society. 

This  personalized  effort  should  be  a  Joint 
adventure  ot  qualified  students  consciously 
exerting  effort  under  the  direction  of  a  quali- 
fied teaching  body  which  Is  squlpped  with 
the  Intellect,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  to  pro- 


mote the  meet  complete  development  of  tiM 
individual  student  as  an  Integral  member 
of  this  and  a  more  advanced  society.  This 
nreparation  for  a  good  life  of  usefulnees 
will  provide  the  inteUectual,  moral,  social, 
aesthetic,  and  vocatkwial  leMlersblp  for 
human  society. 

The  Mississippi  State  OolJege  for  Women 
is  the  oldest  8tate-«up ported  college  for 
women  in  the  United  S'Jttee.  Many  other 
fine  colleges  have  been  modeled  after  It. 
This  coUe^  has  ptonwered  in  the  field  ot 
educating  women.  It  la  my  belleif  that  It 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Our  goal  should  be  tc  remain  a  quality 
Institution,  with  special  emphases  on  edu- 
cating for  better  home  arid  famUy  relations, 
more  responsible  citlzenthlp,  better  under- 
standing of  sources  for  responsive  living,  and 
more  satisfying  snd  satisfactory  participa- 
tion in  careers  outside  of  the  home. 

The  first  of  these  emphases  Is  concerned 
with  the  home.  In  the  t>roblems  of  family 
life  ilea  one  of  the  great  educational  needs 
of  todsy.  Many  people  do  not  have,  many 
do  not  desire,  the  knowledge  that  contributes 
to  successful  family  life.  This  State,  as  well 
SB  all  others,  needs  to  give  more  attention 
to  educating  people  for  effective  family  liv- 
ing. Here  resides  the  opjortunlty  to  reduce 
the  sppalling  divorce  rates  and  to  form  In 
youth  the  attitudes  that  wU  eontribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  bom*.  All  fields  ot 
knowledge  contribute  to  e«ecave  family  liv- 
ing. Those  who  teach  sudents  should  i«e 
the  bearing  of  their  speclallasd  departments 
upon  the  enrichment  at  life  as  a  whole,  and 
preeminently  of  family  life.  Tbey  should 
teach  with  this  goal  of  enriched  living  in 
view  and  should  try  to  comaaunlcate  to  their 
students  an  insight  Into  fundamental  rela- 
tionships. 

All  fields  of  knowledge  eonUlbote  also  to 
responsible  citizenship.  Many  infiuenoes 
come  to  bear  on  the  lndi^  Idual  to  make  him 
the  kind  of  citizen  he  Is.  The  home,  school, 
church,  press,  radio,  television,  movies,  and 
the  like,  all  have  their  eTect.  The  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  have  a  definite  re- 
sponslbUlty,  not  only  to  teach  tar  effective 
home  living  but  also  to  ilevelop  responalbJa 
citizens.  We  have  too  many  people  who 
want  something  for  nothing.  We  hav*  too 
many  pepole  who  ar*  afraiast.  rather  than 
far,  things  and  Ideaa.  We  have  too  many 
people  who  do  not  know  and  appreciate  the 
American  way  of  life.  \Ve  have  too  many 
people  who  do  not  even  !>  ither  to  vote.  Stu- 
dents mvist  be  taught  to  recognize  that  the 
rights  of  our  democracy  Involve  correspond- 
ing duties,  that  democratic  government  Is  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  demanding  that  each 
individual  loyally  do  his  part  in  return  for 
the  privileges  he  cnjoyH.  We  need  more 
lesponsibl*  dtiaena. 

A  broad  area  of  education  alms  at  educat- 
ing students  to  Uve  rcspcdslvclr.  that  Is,  in 
a  manner  that  betokens  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  the  manifold  opportunities  for 
richer,  fuller  lives.  A  thorou^  grounding  In 
the  arts  and  sciences  Is  the  foundation  of 
rerpooslv*  living.  Without  such  a  back- 
ground people  do  not  have  the  essentials  for 
living  the  more  abundant  life.  Education  for 
responsive  Uvlng  should  liiclude  both  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  It  should  eauss  people  to 
understand  that  they  sre  a  part  at  the 
world's  herltae*  and  It  Is  a  part  of  them.  It 
should  develop  In  the  indi  vidual  an  awakened 
mind,  a  basis  for  umSsrstanding,  a  sense  of 
value*.  •  breadth  of  imagination,  and  re- 
sources on  which  to  draw  as  needed.  It 
should  help  peopl*  to  so*  the  meaning  at 
life,  to  have  high  moral  standards,  to  Judg* 
soundly,  and  to  act  wisely.  A  flexible  phUo*- 
ophy  of  life  should  result  from  adequate  in- 
terest and  participation  In  education  for  re- 
sponsive Uvlng — a  philosophy  which  can  b* 
altered  by  th*  Increased  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom that  shoiUd  oomi=!  with  oontlnuous 
growth.  AU  peopl*  ahou.d  find  on*  or  mdr* 
fields  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  wlU  be  a 
Botirc*  of  everlasting  Joy  to  them.    Some  wlU 


be  fortunate  enotigh  to  find  sodi  happiness 
in  their  ckoeen  Une  at  wortL  Others  wiU 
wotit  to  live,  and  wiU  draw  tb*lr  enjoyment 
ftom  one  or  more  other  fields.  Diversified 
interests,  provided  there  Is  not  more  scatter- 
ing of  energies,  enhance  mental  and  phys- 
ical health  and  enJoyaM*  Uvlng.  Tes,  we 
need  more  people  who  can  respond  effectively 
to  life  situations.  AU  fields  of  knowledge 
contribute  to  responsive  Uvlng. 

All  coUege  students  should  be  Interested 
in  preparing  themselves  effectively  for 
careers.  Statistics  show  that  In  this  coantry 
4  out  of  S  women  have  married,  1  out 
of  3  Is  employed  outside  of  the  home,  and 
3  out  of  4  have  worked  outside  of  their 
homes  at  some  time  in  their  lives.  Less  than 
a  third  of  the  women  who  work  outside  of 
the  home  today  are  single,  more  than  a  half 
are  married,  and  the  remainder  are  widowed 
or  divorced.  The  rising  cost  of  living.  Just  to 
mention  one  cause,  is  constantly  forcing 
women  to  seek  Jobs  outside  of  the  home  In 
addition  to  carrying  on  their  responsibilities 
in  the  home.  This  represenu  a  radical 
change  in  our  way  of  life.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  this  dual  role  is  a  rarity,  and 
women  must  prepare  themselves  for  it,  in 
case  they  desire  to  find  it  neces&ary  to  have 
a  third  of  the  women  who  work  outside  of 
their  homes.  Truly,  It  places  a  tremendous 
r«sponslbUl^  on  the  women  of  this  country. 

People  who  Uve  responslvely  are  more  suc- 
c**8ful  In  theU  careers.  It  then  follows  that 
all  fields  of  knowledge  contribute  to  the 
preparation  for  careers.  The  coUege  should 
relate  it*  teaching  more  closely  to  the  de- 
mands that  WiU  be  placed  upon  individuals 
when  they  enter  upon  their  fields  of  work. 
We  should  utUlse  the  experience  of  those 
who  know  particular  careers  and  adjtist  our 
currlcuU  to  meet  these  needs.  In  addition 
to  knowing  how  to  do  the  Jobs  better,  our 
graduate*  should  be  Imbued  with  the  desire 
to  do  them  better.  It  is  dishonest  to  put  Just 
enough  into  a  Job  to  get  by,  because  thU 
atutiide  affects  the  outcome  of  the  work  and 
the  character  of  the  worker.  To  be  faithful 
to  ourselves,  we  must  each  devote  the  best 
o*  our  powers  to  that  vocation  which  wa 
consider  our  calling. 

With  the  aid  of  teachers  who  are  lending 
their  best  effcrU  to  this  educational  ideal, 
our  students  mxist  acquire,  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  an  understanding  of  the 
values  which  lead  to  stable  family  life,  to 
responsible  citizenship,  to  responsive  daily 
Uvlng  and  to  a  transcendent  performance  of 
duty  m  choeen  vocations.  As  citizens  of  today 
and  tomorrow  they  must  act  in  accordance 
with  their  understanding  and  thereby  do 
their  part  In  helping  our  country  fulflU  her 
role  as  world  leader.  8u<*i  citizens.  Inspta-ed 
with  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
win  supply  the  leadership  needed  to  insure 
the  stirvtval  of  civilization  and  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  In  which  to  Uve. 

As  president  of  the  Mississippi  State  Col- 
lege for  Women  I  pay  tribute  to  the  nine 
former  presidents  of  this  college,  the  former 
and  present  faculty  members,  the  alumnae, 
the  members  of  the  student  body,  the  former 
and  present  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, the  former  governor  and  the  Present 
governor,  the  former  and  present  members 
of  the  buUdlng  commission,  the  former  and 
present  member*  of  the  legislature,  the  for- 
mer and  present  leaders  of  educational  insti- 
tuttons.  the  former  and  present  leaders  of 
the  Vear»*ed  socleUes  and  professional  asso- 
ciations, the  former  and  present  citizens  of 
Columbus,  the  former  and  present  members 
of  the  press  and  radio,  and  all  other  friends 
of  the  ooUege  both  past  and  present  tor  the 
sasUtaaoe  that  they  have  given  to  the  Missis- 
sippi State  CoUege  for  Women.  With  ttie 
continued  assistance  of  these  groups,  which 
I  am  ooBlldent  wUl  be  given  gladly,  this  col- 
lege wUl  continue  to  be  a  pride  and  Joy  to 
the  people  of  this  Stote,  this  country,  and  to 
other   peace-loving   people   throughout  the 

world. 
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EXTENBIGH  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NdURSE  ROGERS 


or  MsaaaiCHusmfB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  14,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbooro,  I  include  the  f<^- 
lowing  letter  and  statements: 

TRX  AMKnCAM  IfCIOW, 

Washington.  D.  C,  AprU  10,  1$SS. 
Hon.  Ebrra  Nonxsx  Rotass, 
House  of  KepresentaMoes, 
House  Offlee  BMiUing, 

Waahin/gton.,  D.  C 

DxAS  CoircxKsswoMAN  Rogers:  As  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  I  have 
had  numerous  requests  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  cfflclals  of  our  own  organization 
who  have  asked  about  the  significance  of 
speeches  made  In  the  House  April  1  and  2, 
1953.  dealing  with  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral veterans'  programs. 

We  have  faith  that  the  Congress,  given  a 
tvHl  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts, 
never  has  been  other  than  kind  and  gen- 
erous to  the  veteran. 

We  beUeve  you  would  be  Interested  In  our 
view  on  the  current  situation.  It  Is  im- 
portant we  think  that  the  welfare  of  our 
disabled  veterans  shaU  not  be  judged  on  a 
wrong  Interpretation  of  the  facts. 

This  leads  us  to  beUeve  that  you  wUI  view 
the  attached  analysis  which  Is  submitted  in 
the  Interest  of  effective  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs.  Moreover, 
we  present  It  in  the  sincere  hope  that  Con- 
gress wlU  not  find  It  necessary  to  abridge 
or  restrict  the  benellts  and  services  thus 
far  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress. 

With  my  sincere  thanks  ior  your  favorable 
consideration,  I  am. 
i  Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  K.  OoocB, 
Ifational  Commander. 

VTTtxxm    PeoGBAMs — ANALTsn    or   CxaTADr  " 
PoKTioNs  or  Spebchxs  Made  om  rax  Pum» 
or  TBM  House  or  Rkprkscmtativkb.  Aran.  1 
am  3,  1953.  Dibcossing  ArpaopazATiom  foa 
Veteeaits'  Pxochams 

comosxssiomax  kacoko,  aful  s,  198s,  paob 

2731,  SXCONO  COLUXUr 

"Another  section  I  did  not  mention  yes- 
terday among  the  functions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  the  claims  section.  I 
give  you  an  Illustration  why  there  ts  room 
here  for  explanation.  I  state  that  I  think 
this  is  exceptional,  but  It  Is  a  case  and  It 
to  one  picked  out  at  random. 

"Here  is  a  man  receiving  compensation  of 
♦195  a  month.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  situation  know  that  means  almost 
complete  disability.  Investigation  disclosed 
this  man  Is  earning  in  salary  and  wages,  not 
Invested  Income  but  earned  Income,  more 
than  $10,000  a  year.  I  find  it  hard  to  beUeve 
he  has  permanent  dlsabUity.* 
Com,ment 

A  veteran  awarded  compensation  at  the 
rate  ot  fUM  would  have  servioe-oonnected 
disablUtle*.  The  laws  authorizing  payment 
for  disability  compensation  contain  a  proviso 
that  the  fUnshlffl  man  who  has  rehabillUted 
himself.  L  e.,  is  earning  a  Uvlng  over  the 
handicap  of  his  dlsablUties,  shaU  not  b* 
penalized. 

An  example  of  thl*  type  of  veteran,  one 
who  has  estabUshed  a  fine  caraer,  is  Senator 
Ckabixs  bwaas  Pomta,  of  Michigan. 

The  following  Information  regarding  Sen- 
ator PorrxB  ia  extracted  from  an  article  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  AprU  11,  19S3: 

"When  CwssLxs  a>WAaD  Ponxs  came  home 
from  the  war,  there  were  only  80  pounds  of 
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him  teft.  Bto  tono  wm  UUn  and  wasted. 
Ifoat  of  the  blood  In  bis  veins  belonged  to 
other  people.  All  of  his  left  leg  was  gone. 
His  Tight  leg  ended  Jiist  below  the  knee.  A 
Oerman  land  mine  did  this  to  blm.  In  France, 
In  January  of  1046.  Tet  In  January  of  1963, 
In  Washington,  he  was  sworn  In  for  a  C-year 
term  as  the  new  United  Statea  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

"The  truth  la  that  Senator  Porma  leads  a 
remarkably  normal  life.  His  ranch-type 
home  on  beautiful  Mullett  Lake,  near  Che- 
boygan, is  eqiilpped  with  ramps  Instead  of 
steps,  a  motorboat  In  which  he  likes  to  tear 
around  on  the  lake  at  full  throttle,  and  a 
self-llquldating  mortgage — his  Government 
disability  payments  of  $346  a  month  are 
buying  the  house  'or  him." 

It  Is  not  the  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legfon  that  the  Congress  would  want  to 
penalize  veterans  so  disabled  who  have  over- 
come their  physical  !i<tndlcape  and  achieved 
aucoeaa  In  their  careers. 

cootaaxflBzoNAi.  accoao,  afuz,  i,  less.  paok  aess. 

SaCOMO  OOLVMlt 

"When  we  built  hospitals,  and  arranged 
benefits,  for  a  maximum  population  of  4 
million  veterans,  it  was  not  necessary  for  us 
to  impose  rigorous  regulations  on  the  condi- 
tions, for  example,  thoae  under  which  men 
noight  be  admitted  into  these  hospitals.  If 
there  were  vacant  beds,  and  there  usually 
were,  these  might  be  occupied  by  any  vet- 
eran, whether  be  needed  hospitalization  for  a 
service-connected  injury  or  whether  he  had  a 
service-connected  Injury  and  wanted  hos- 
pitalization for  some  other  condition,  or 
whether  he  was  simply  a  nonservlce-con- 
nected  veteran  and  was  there  for  some 
physical  condition  which  any  one  of  us 
might  suffer  as  we  grow  older  in  life.  The 
beds  were  there,  the  doctors  were  there  and 
actually  this  broader  field  of  practice  kept 
doctors  In  the  veterans'  service." 

Coffimenf 

Here  are  the  number  of  hospitals  and  beds 
the  VA  had  on  given  dates: 


Data 

pltals 

Beds 

June  ao,  1933  (year  ol  Eoqd- 

71 

40;n3   (also  23,302 

omy  Act)  (pp.  13-14,  An- 

domiciliary 

nual  Report  of  VA,  I«t3). 

beds). 

lone  30,  1940  (year  of  ap- 

80 

M,0S7   (atoo  18,497 

proval  ot  10- year  constme- 

domiolliary 

tion  protrram)  (p.  11,  .An- 

beds). 

nual  Report  of  VA,  1940). 

June  ao.  1M6  (year  ot  V-E 

«7 

n.lSS   (atao  14,078 

and  V-J  Days)  (p.  6,  An- 
nual Report  of  VA,  1945). 

domiciliary 

beds). 

June  30,  10A3  (p.  0,  Annua] 

164 

IIMTV^ 

Report  of  VA,  Itt52)  (also 

14      domicUlaries,      wltb 

17,807  beds)    (p.   55,   An- 

nual Report  01  VA,  1952). 

On  May  8,  1940,  the  President  approved  a 
10-year  hospital-construction  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalisa- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  reviewed  annually  and  co- 
ordinated with  conditions  existing  at  that 
time.  The  goal  of  this  program  was  a  total 
of  100.000  beds  by  1948-49.  World  War  n 
occurred  and  the  program  was  disrupted. 

June  23.  1944,  Congress  authorized  and 
directed  the  Administrator  of  Vetersois'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Federal  Board  of  Hoepltalloa- 
tlon  to  expedite  and  complete  construction 
of  additional  hospital  facilities  for  war  vet- 
erans and  enter  Into  agreements  and  con- 
tracts for  the  use  by  or  transfer  to  the  VA 
of  suitable  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  no 
longa>  needed  by  the  Armed  l^>rces  (aee.  101, 
Public  Law  348,  78th  Cong.). 

On  the  basis  of  that  a  revised  and 
amended  construction  program  was  approved 
calling  for  a  total  of  approximately  145.000 
beds. 

.The  budget  message  of  January  10,  1949, 
reduced  this  by  19,100.  On  August  31.  1949, 
the  Administrator  estimated  that  the  re- 


vised oonstructior^  program  would  bring  a 
net  toUl  of  131.081  beds  In  the  VA. 

In  other  words,  the  completion  of  a  con- 
gressionally  approved  construction  program 
will  bring  about  a  total  which  will  be  only 
31,000  beds  more  than  the  total  agreed  in 
the  10- year  construction  program  of  1940. 

The  war  veterans  population  in  1940  was 
estimated  at  approximately  4,140,000  (VA 
estimate  sheet  of  1939).  Today  the  popula- 
tion of  living  war  veterans  is  19,914,000  (VA 
Statistical  Siimmaiy,  February  1953). 

As  of  January  31,  1953,  the  nvunber  and 
classification  of  hospital  beds  in  the  VA  sys- 
tem were: 


Type  hospital 

Kom- 
ber 

Stand- 
ard bed 
capac- 
ity 

Oper- 
atlnK 
be<ia 

Taberoulosia , 

Neuropsychiatries.... 

20 

35 

103 

9,e«7 
81,287 
57,284 

8,806 
80  97S 

Omi^ral  rpMtVffI 

48,fi37 

TotaL    

158 

at;  238 

108,208 

OONOKESBIONAI.  KBCORD,   APRn.    1,    ItSS,  PAOI 

aess,  THOiD  cc».TrMir 

"We  can  continue  the  present  liberal  In- 
terpretation Of  benefits;  we  can  supply  hos- 
pitalization to  veterans  without  service- 
connected  disabilities.  This  will  require 
200.000  additional  beds  In  less  than  1  gen- 
eration without  any  enlargement  of  the 
Korean  war.  This  will  take  us  into  socialized 
medicine  without  our  realizing  it  while  we 
protest  that  we  do  not  want  it  and  defeat 
all  direct  proposals  on  this  floor. 

"In  order  to  figure  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
multiply  200,000  beds  by  approximately 
$20,000  per  bed  as  the  cost  of  building  a 
hospital,  and  add  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  addition  to  thoee  we  already 
have. 

"The  World  War  I  veteran,  Mr.  Speaker, 
buys  one-third,  with  his  present  benefit  dol- 
lar, that  he  would  have  bought  with  a  dol- 
lar when  he  was  discharged.  The  World  War 
n  veteran  buys  one-half  of  the  things  with 
his  dollar  that  he  could  have  bought  when 
he  enlisted.  How  much  do  we  want  the 
Korean  veteran  to  get  for  his  dollar? 

"The  first  suggestion,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  program.  Is  untenable." 

Comment 

National  Commander  Oougb  has  testified 
before  the  House  Coounlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  that  the  immediate  goal  of  beds  to 
be  attained  and  activated  is  131,000.  He 
also  testified  that  indiscriminate  ho^>itall- 
zatlon  of  veterans  has  never  been  advocated 
by  the  American  Legian  and  that  the  avail- 
able beds  in  the  VA  system  acccunmodate 
only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  veteran 
population  at  any  one  time.  (P.  56,  hearings 
before  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  83d  Cong.,  February  10 
and  17,  1953.) 

Projecting  the  total  of  200,000  additional 
beds  as  being  needed  in  less  than  1  gener- 
ation has  the  psychological  effect  of  discour- 
aging completion  and  activation  of  the 
131,000  beds  already  authorized  by  Congrew. 
ooNcaxssioNAi.   axcoao,   apsil    i.    less,   paos 

aeST.  PUBT  COLUMM 

"Fotirth,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  final  poaaslbll- 
Ity.  we  can  econom4iie  and  provide  the  beet 
possible  administration  and  administer  the 
Veterans'  Administration  intelligently." 

Comment 

Who  can  question  such  a  goal  as  econ- 
omy in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  (or  any 
other  unit  of)  Oovernment?  Like  Preaident 
Coolldge's  famous  dictum  about  the  minister 
being  against  sin.  every  taxpayer  Is  against 
waste. 

We  ask  only  that  Congress  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  economizing  against  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  broke  veteran. 


and  for  administrative  purpose*.  The  ap- 
prc^rlation  for  fiscal  year  1953,  for  Instance, 
reduced  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
operation  of  the  veterans'  medical  and  hospi- 
tal program. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  when  Members  of 
Congress  are  voting  appropriations  f<x'  veter- 
ans' programs  they  will  have  complete  In- 
formation as  to  the  piupose  and  adequacy  of 
the  amounts  being  provided. 

We  should  like  to  suggest  that  each  Mem- 
ber test  the  appropriations  against  the  needs 
of  the  veterans  in  his  district  or  State. 

CONCaZSSIONAL  KSCOKO,  APRIL  1.  ISSS.  PAOS 
aSST,  POST  COLTTMir 

"Now,  to  give  you  some  idea,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  what  this  means  In  the  growth  of  vet- 
erans, I  hold  a  chart  In  my  hand  which  Z 
doubt  if  jrou  can  see  very  easily,  but  the 
rising  graph  upon  this  chart  Indicates  here. 
as  on^xwed  to  the  pillars  which  represent  the 
beds  available  and  authorized  in  the  United 
States,  the  rising  demands  for  hospital  care 
upon  the  veterans  hospitals  by  veterans  who 
are  not  service  connected.  The  Congress 
authorized  146,000  beds,  and  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Truman,  re- 
duced that  to  131,000  by  Executive  order,  for 
reasons  which  invc^ved  both  economy  and 
the  difficulty  of  locating  and  staffing  hos- 
pitals. There  have  already  been  activated 
121,000  beds,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
btiildlng  up  the  remaining  10,000  beds  as 
they  are  needed.  The  greatest  need  runs 
with  neuropsychiatrlc  and  tuberculosis 
cases.  For  the  most  part,  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  regulations  we  already  have 
would  make  the  present  general  medical  and 
surgical  beds  adequate,  not  only  for  all  vet- 
erans who  are  entitled  to  hospitalization  but 
to  many  veterans  who  are  In  a  field  where 
we  wish  to  give  service  without  necessarily 
imposing  upon  them  the  strictest  regtiU-- 
tlons." 

Comment 

The  American  Legion  has  advocated  and 
still  advocates  adequacy  of  beds  to  take  care 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  tuberculous,  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  intermediate  and 
chronic  type  of  case.  As  of  December  31, 
.  1962,  there  were  120,173  authorized  beds,  of 
which  117,805  were  standard  and  2.868  emer- 
gency. On  the  same  date  there  were  108,208 
operaUng  beds  (form  10-2021,  December  8L 
1962). 

As  before  noted,  the  national  commander 
has  testified  that  the  Immediate  goal  is  to 
complete  the  full  construction  program  and 
activate  the  number  of  beds  involved,  ap- 
proximating 131,000. 

coKQacssioNAL   accoui,   APUL    1,    less.   PAOa 

1SS7,  PIMT  COLDMIf 

"^  will  explain  that  last  statement  briefly 
by  giving  you  one  example.  When  a  vet- 
eran reaches,  we  will  say,  00  or  06  years  of 
age,  if  he  is  indigent,  somebody  mtist  cars 
for  him  if  he  is  sick.  There  Is  a  question 
Involving  policy  which  is  not  for  my  sub« 
committee  to  decide  but  for  the  Congress  to 
decide.  In  some  cases  It  is  probably  cheaper 
to  care  for  him  In  properly  arranged  vet- 
erans' hospitals  which  have  beds  available 
than  It  la  to  build  new  State  hoepltals  to 
care  for  the  aged.  However,  as  a  general 
statement,  such  hospitalization  should  prop- 
erly be  given  by  the  local  agencies  of  govern- 
ment." 

Cotnmenf 

This  Is  far  less  generous  in  concept  of  car* 
for  the  veteran  than  was  expressed  by  Presi- 
dents CooUdge  and  Hoover.  In  a  message 
to  Congress  (December  6,  1032)  Mr.  Hoover 
said: 

"llie  Nation  should  not  ask  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  allowances  to  men  and  dependents 
whose  disabilities  rise  out  of  war  service,  nor 
to  thoee  veterans  with  substantial  service 
who  have  become  totally  disabled  from  non- 
servtce-cotmected  causes  and  who  are  at  th* 
same  time  without  other  means  of  support. 


•These  latter  veterans  mt  a  charge  on  the 
community  at  some  point,  and  I  feel  that 
in  view  of  their  service  U.  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  responsibUity  sh  auld  fall  upon  the 
Federal  Government." 
In  December  1923  Mr.  Oimlldge  said: 
"I  recommend  that  all  hospitals  (veterans) 
be  authorized  at  once  to  receive  and  care 
for,  without  hospital  pay.  the  veterans  of  all 
wars  needing  such  care,  whenever  there  are 
vacant  beds,  and  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  enlarge  and  build  new  hospitals  to 
serve  all  such  cases." 

OONGBXSnOMAI.     XXCOSD,     Amil.     1.     less.     PAOB 

sssT,  puurr  coiumn 
"The  next  heading,  if  I  rtrt  to  break  this 
Into  headings.  Is  the  way  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration requests  for  appropriations 
come  to  the  Congress.  Ttiat  Is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
is  translated  Into  magazine  articles,  mimeo- 
graphed attacks  upon  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  their  own  districts,  and  so  forth. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  reqtiest  for 
1953.  having  to  do  with  b<spltali^tion.  Is 
only  one  part  of  an  Item  in  the  budiget 
of  the  VA  under  code  headings  1,000  to 
9,000,  Indtislve,  and  It  covers  administration, 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  service. 
In  other  words,  the  veteran  who  writes  and 
sajrs  the  Congress  has  cut,  <v  the  Congress 
has  refused,  an  appropriation  for  hospitals 
probably  means — and  probably  does  not  un- 
derstand— that  some  request  for  an  appro- 
priation for  an  entirely  different  subject 
appearing  under  this  same  code  heading 
has  been  cut  slightly.  F(m:  example,  the 
entire  cut  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  only 
a  net  (31  million  as  applied  against  a  re- 
quest of  $805  million,  which  Is  a  ctit  of  4.37 
percent,  not  to  be  applied  against  the  hos- 
pital care,  dentists,  nurses,  attendants,  and 
similar  service  in  the  hospitals  themselves." 

Comment 

We  share  the  irritation  expressed  at  the 
way  VA  budget  accounts  are  grouped.  We 
think  administrative  costs  should  be  sepa- 
rated. We  believe  this  is  a  procedure  estab- 
lished by  the  Budget  Bureau,  not  the  VA. 

That  statement  regarding  the  $31  million 
cut  m  appropriations  may  cause  confusion. 

PubUc  456  of  the  82d  Congress,  which  was 
the  appropriation  bill  in  question,  author- 
ized $855,882,260  in  the  1,000-9,000  accounU. 
That  Is  $39,117,740  less  than  the  White 
House,  i.  e..  the  Budget  Bureau,  recom- 
mended for  the  VA  In  th*  1.000-«,000 
accounts. 

The  conference  report  (Rept.  No.  2443) 
says  (p.  21):  "Conferees  have  •  •  •  fvir- 
ther  agreed  there  should  be  no  reduction  in 
the  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
dietitians."  That  was  the  limit  of  the  con- 
ferees' expression.  The  word  or  phrase  "slm- 
.llar  services"  was  not  in  the  conference  re- 
port. The  addition  of  the  phrase  quoted 
makes  a  vast  difference.  Prohibition  against 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses  Is  not  the  same  as  a 
prohibition  against  the  reduction  In  serv- 
ices of  these  professional  groups. 

coMcaxsaioMAi.  aacoaD,   APan.   i,    isss  ,  paob 

aSS7,  BBOOltD  coLxntv 

"As  I  said,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
asked  in  the  budget  for  the  current  year — 
fiscal  year  1953— for  $895  million.  I  wiU  in- 
clude in  the  sUtement  at  this  point  the  ac- 
tual qtiotations  from  the  conference  report 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  which 
stated  that  no  cuts  were  to  be  made  in  the 
service  of  doctors,  ntirses,  dentists,  and  that 
type  of  service,  to  the  hospitalized  veteran. 
Conference  report  No.  2443,  July  2,  1962,  to 
accompany  H.  R.  8072  in  connection  with  the 
VA  item,  said  on  page  21 : 

"  'Conferees  have  approved  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate  for  research,  includ- 
ing work  in  cotmection  with  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, and  have  further  agreed  that  ther* 


should  be  no  reductlcm  In  the  number  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurses,  and  dietitians.' 

"The  report  was  approved  by  both  House 
and  Senate.  The  cut.  however,  was  not  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  way 
required  by  the  Congress.  The  cut  was  a 
straight  percentage  cut  through  etery  one  of 
these  services  and  activities  of  .the  Veterans' 
Administration." 

Comment 

There  Is  a  alight  correction  to  be  made. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  originally 
asked  for  $958,664,432  for  administration, 
medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary  service. 
The  White  House.  1.  e..  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  cut  the  VA  request  to  $895  mlllicn. 
(Comparative  table,  VA  funds.  Houae  Veter- 
ans Committee,  April  4,  1952.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  quotation  from 
the  conference  report  leaves  more  than  one 
question  unanswered.  The  VA  operated  the 
research  and  the  prosthetic  appliances  pro- 
grams exactly  as  indicated.  No  violence  veas 
done,  by  the  VA,  to  the  admonition  not  to 
reduce  the  number  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  and  dietitians. 

The  instructions  were  to  svoid  cutting  the 
number  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  aiid 
dietitians,  which  is  not  the  same  as  cutting 
the  service  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and 
dietitians.  A  big  item  in  tUt  originally  pro- 
posed reduction  in  administration,  medical, 
hospital,  and  domiciliary  funds  for  fiscd)  year 
1953  was  that  of  $32,254,000  pay  increase 
(provided  by  Public  Law  201.  82d  Cong.. 
Oct.  24.  1951)  to  be  absorbed  by  fiscal 
year  1953.  Since  on  June  30.  1952  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Svtrgery  had  131,- 
919  employees  and  the  other  programs  had 
42,678  employees,  the  amount  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Svtrgery 
was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  comparison  with  the  total  nvmi- 
ber.  The  apportionment  ot  the  reduction 
to  the  different  VA  programs  was  worked 
out  by  the  VA  and  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  where  the  Budget 
Bureau  approved  the  apportionment  (pp. 
136-138,  hearings  before  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affsirs,  on  medical  and  dental  pr($- 
grams  of  VA,  8Sd  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  Feb.  18. 
19,  and  26,  1953). 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  clear  showing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  VA  failed  to 
comply  with  the  w^  of  Congress  in  making 
reductions. 

OONOUBSSIONAL     KEOORO,     APRIL     1,     ItSS,    PACB 

aess.  SBCOND  column 

"Here  are  a  few  suggestions.  The  first 
ttiggestion  Is  that  there  should  be  a  little 
better  cooperation  from  the  various  veterans 
organizations.  They  do  not  come  to  the  Hill 
for  their  facts.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
distinguished  chairman  in  the  last  Congress 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr.  Thomas) 
or  other  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
here  have  ever  had  a  representative  of  the 
various  veterans  organizations  make  any  ef- 
ft^  to  check  the  facts  given  them  from  other 
sotirces  with  the  appropriations  conunittee. 
I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  this  year 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  with 
us  any  of  these  statements  which  have  ap- 
peared In  the  various  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  veterans  house  organs;  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  check  the  facts  with 
the  Congress." 

Comment 

The  American  Legion  has  been  particu- 
larly aware  during  the  past  4  years  of  the 
great  need  of  full  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  VA  Itself,  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Congress  as  to  the  needs  of  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  programs  and  benefits  for 
veterans  assigned  to  It  by  Congress. 

The  American  Legion  has  had  represent- 
atives appear  before  appropriation  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  in  behalf  of 
adequacy  of  funds  for  veterans'  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  advocating  certain 
meastires  that  wotild  result  in  more  effective 
and  economical  service.    When  appearances 


were  not  permitted  statements  have  been 
filed  by  the  legislative  commission  setting 
forth  the  position  of  the  American  Legion. 

Representatives  of  the  organization  have 
appeared  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  when  VA  represent- 
atives were  testifying.  This  prove^  most 
helpful.  This  has  not  been  permitted  when 
the  VA  testiflMl  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

National  Commander  Gough  in  his  testi- 
mony before  this  subcommittee  on  March 
19,  1953,  stressed  the  willingness  of  his  or- 
ganization to  cooperate  fully  with  the  com- 
mittee in  getting  to  the  basic  facts  and 
reaching  an  understanding  as  to  what  would 
be  required  to  carry  on  the  veterans' 
programs. 

New  York  convention  resolution  579  is  an 
expression  of  the  American  Legion  as  to  the 
great  need  of  aU  agencies  getting  together 
and  reaching  some  agreement  on  what  the 
facts  are.  The  original  sponsorship  of  this 
resolution  recommended  that  representatives 
of  coi;gresslonal  committees  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  be  included  in  this  liaison  effort. 

The  American  Legion  has  carried  on  a  pro- 
gram of  information  to  its  service  ofllcers 
and  members  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
congressional  committees,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  VA. 

comaussioNAL  uoobd.  apru.  1.  less,  pass 

aSSS,  SEOONO  AND  THIRO  OOLtTMNB 

"The  second  suggestion  is  that  there  are 
excellent  areas  for  economy  right  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  beyond  the  flgtirea 
that  we  are  discussing  here  as  presumed 
cuts  in  the  budget.  For  example,  when  a 
veteran  gets  a  loan  on  his  house,  a  generous 
Nation  gives  him  the  amount  of  the  first 
year's  interest  upon  his  loan.  It  Is  a  gesttire 
of  generosity  chai:acteristic  of  the  United 
States;  no  other  nation  would  ever  think  ctf 
doing  anything  like  that.  But  the  veteran 
gets  no  immediate  benefit  from  that;  this 
money  is  applied  by  the  lending  institution 
upon  the  prindpia  of  the  loan;  it  reduces 
the  loan  to  that  extent.  The  only  veteran 
who  would  ever  benefit  from  it  would  be  the 
one  who  lived  long  enough  or  owned  his 
hotise  long  enough  to  pay  out  the  entire 
amount  in  full  and  he  wotild.  therefore,  get 
a  benefit  some  20,  30,  or  40  years  In  the 
futtire.  Be  takes  out  of  his  pocket,  at  the 
time  when  he  needs  the  money,  and  when 
we  felt  wt  were  helping  him.  the  amount 
of  the  Interest  he  pays  upon  the  loan  for 
the  first  year.  If  he  is  going  to  have  to  do 
that,  why  should  we  make  this  generous 
gesttire?  Tou  say  It  Is  a  very  small  item; 
it  is  tS4  million,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  Is 
money  which  cotild  better  be  applied  to 
the  needs  of  the  hospltallaed  veterans." 

Comment 

The  American  Legion  in  proposing  and 
btiildlng  the  program  for  World  War  n  vet- 
erans which  Congress  finally  approved  and 
enacted  into  law — Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act.  Public  346,  78th  Congress,  Jtine 
22,  1944 — did  so  in  good  faith  for  the  ptirpose 
of  establishing  a  machinery  of  readjtistment 
for  the  new  veterans. 

A  big  part  in  that  program  is  the  home 
loan  guaranty  arrangement.  A  feature  of 
that  benefit  is  that  "an  amount  equivalent 
to  4  percent  of  the  amount  originally  guar- 
anteed shall  be  paid  to  the  lender  by  the 
Administrator  out  of  available  appropria- 
tions, to  be  credited  upon  the  loan"  (sec 
500.  Servicemen's  Readjtistment  Act.  as 
amended).  This  Is  a  definite  Inducement 
and  benefit  to  the  young  veterans  starting 
out  In  building  their  homes.  The  American 
Legion  is  not  prepmred  to  revise  Its  original 
stand  and  revoke  this  benefit. 

OONGBBBSIONAL     RBOORD,     APRIL     1.     19SS,     PAOS 
aSSS,  THIRD  OCM.T7MN 

*T  want  to  call  yoxir  attention  to  dental  ■ 
care.     You  probably  have  heard  that  many 
dentists  received  in  March  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration     a     mimeographed     notice 
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vbteh  looks  Ilka  fhls.  It  la  ytrf  almpla. 
Thla  la  Crom  Wlaoonaln.  It  aaya  that  the 
anoloawl  letter  luf  orma  you  that  service  con- 
nection haa  been  granted  for  a  dental  con- 
dition and  that  you  are  eligible  for  treat- 
ment; however,  we  regret  to  Inform  you  that 
aa  a  reault  of  reduction  in  approprlatlona, 
and  ao  forth.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  always 
reduced  approprlatlona.  Bren  though  an 
agency  la  getting  more  money  th&n  it  got 
the  year  before.  It  still  blamee  reduced  ap- 
pro^latloas  when  word  goes  out  to  the  coun- 
try that  there  la  something  the  agency  can- 
not do.  especially  just  before  ^eeUon.  We 
have  testimony  showlztg  the  propaganda  sent 
out  by  the  VA  during  October  IMS. 

"What  are  the  facta  In  this  caset  When 
this  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  dentist  say- 
ing he  had  a  patient  he  would  like  to  take 
care  of  but  there  was  no  money  for  him. 
the  Veterana'  Administration  on  that  same 
day  had  un^>ent  In  Its  outpatient  fund 
•0.158.680,  which  was  adequate  to  take  care 
of  thla  Teteran  and  a  great  many  others  in 
the  remaining  3  months  of  fiscal  year  1953. 
A  larger  sum  Is  requested  for  fiscal  1854." 

Comment 

!%•  records  in  the  VA  budget  office  and 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
show  that  the  amount  of  $5,185,680  in  the 
dental  outpatient  fund  is  the  amount  re- 
maining in  the  1953  apimiprlatlon  and  is 
earmarked  and  obligated  to  t»ke  care  of 
dental  examinations  and  treatments  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1958. 

In  other  words,  this  amount  had  been  en- 
cumbered to  take  care  of  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans whose  claims  were  filed,  adjudicated 
and  approved  before  the  veterans  received 
the  mimeographed  notices  cited. 

It  Is  recognized  that  In  budgetary  iMt>- 
cedure  amounts  are  obligated  or  earmarked 
for  approved  expenditiu-es  and  later  used  to 
meet  the  bills  and  vouchers  covering  such 
obligations.  The  fact  that  dlsbxirsement  of 
this  amount  had  not  been  made  does  not 
mean  that  the  amount  was  still  available 
for  the  care  of  all  the  veterans  who  received 
the  notice  that  although  their  cUlma  were 
^iproved.  examination  and  treatment  could 
■ot  be  accomplished  because  of  reduced  ap- 
prnptiMOtntM, 

COKOaCBSIOMAL    BHXttO,    APKIX.    1,    ISSS.    PAOS 

ass*,  nasr  ooldioi 
"liore  Important  is  the  fact  thAt  In  these 
service-connected  cases,  some  ct  which  have 
a  remote  connection  with  service,  we  have 
A  regulation  that  a  man  can  only  receive 
treatment  for  such  cases  If  be  Is  indigent. 
This  is  Important.  He  signs  an  affidavit, 
subjecting  himself  to  a  penalty,  either  fine 
or  Imprisonment. 

"Tht  statement  he  makes  Is  very  clear. 
It  has  been  transferred  from  the  back* page 
to  the  front  page,  right  under  his  signature. 
That  may  help  the  matter.    The  Veterans* 
Administration  contends  that  the  final  sen- 
tence in  the  act.  which  says  that  the  affidavit 
of  the  veteran  shall  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  his  Indigency,  does  not  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  look  back  of  any 
single  case.     The  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  feel  that  it  cannot  look  back  of 
cases  by  going  Into  40  hospitals  and  taking 
In  each  hoepltal  about  1,000  cases,  or  40.000 
eases  in  all,  putting  them  in  a  file  and  going 
ttmnigh  this  file  very  quickly,  taking  only 
this  criterion  and  no  other:  Thla  man  looks 
as  If  be  might  have  an  Income;   he   is  a 
lawynr;  he  Is  a  doctor;  he  Is  a  professional 
man  of  some  kind;   he  has  a  business  in 
town;   It  would  appear  that  thla  man  had* 
an  Income.    We  discovered  that  out  of  500 
such  caves,  the  results  showed  336  of  those 
cases  had  Incomes  of  from  H.OOO  to  $50,000 
a  yaar.    Twenty-five  eases,  possibly  dupli- 
cating   some   ot   the    Income    cases,    owned 
.pn^Mrty    valued    from    $20,000    to   $500,000. 
These  are  the  Indigenta  we  are  taking  care 
of  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  in  veterans' 


hospltala,  who  have  algned  affidavits  that 
they  had  no  means  whatever  to  pay  for 
hospltallxaUon.  Incidentally,  our  law  should 
be  amended  at  once  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  veteran  to  pay  part  d  his  hoapltal 
costs.  If  he  cannot  pay  the  entire  amount. 
The  VA  hospitals  should  also  be  required 
to  aak  If  the  veteran  paUent  carries  hospital 
tnauranoe.  Tou  would  ba  surprised.  Mr. 
^leaker,  to  learn  that  most  of  the  hoq>ltals 
do  not  aak  this  question,  and  make  no 
effort  to  offfeet  their  costs  with  such 
Insiuance.** 

coHaaxssioMAL  aacoaa.  Aran,  a.  itss.  r4oa 
STSi.  nasT  coLuicM 
"I  have  three  mora  lUustratloos  to  put  into 
the  RBCoao  at  this  point.  I  spoke  yesterday 
of  the  number  of  veterans  who  had  gone 
to  ho4>;tala  and  had  signed  aflViavlts  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  penalty,  either  fine  cr 
imprisonment,  saying  that  they  did  not  have 
sTifflclent  money  to  pay  for  their  hospitali- 
zation. Under  no  other  clrcvmutances  could 
they  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
TlJey  were  not  service-connected  veterans. 

"The  Veterans'  AdmlnlatraUon  Itself  takes 
the  position  that  it  may  not  look  back  of 
the  affidavit,  and  X  think  there  Is  a  slight 
Justification  for  that  position  although  not 
a  complete  Justification  for  It.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  the  section  of  the  act  says  that  the 
affidavit  of  the  veteran  Is  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  Indigency. 

"I  cited  the  fact  that  out  of  40.000  cards, 
500  had  been  picked  out  by  a  simple  method: 
by  saying  this  man  Is  in  a  claaalflcatlon  In 
ordinary  life  which  implies  Income;  he  is 
a  lawyer,  doctor,  bxislnessman  or  profes- 
sional man.  and  in  all  fairness  it  Is  right  to 
believe  he  has  an  Income. 

"Out  of  600  such  cards  it  was  proven  that 
336  of  these  veterans  had  incomes  ranging 
from  $4,000  a  year  to  $50,000  a  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  there  were  25.  poeslbly  dupli- 
cations, who  had  personal  property  valued 
at  from  $20,000  to  $500,000. 

"I  have  today,  in  pencil  form  only,  the 
check  of  390  veterans  discharged  from  a  cer- 
tain hospital — I  have  the  name  of  the  hos- 
pital, but  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  In  the 
RxcosD  today — ^In  the  last  quarter.  October 
to  December  of  1951.    ThU  covers  only  390 
veterans.  Just  cards  taken  at  random.    You 
reach  in  and  pick  out  a  card  from  the  file; 
234  of  these  had  Incomes  under  $1,000.    That 
Is  the  field  we  thought  *we  were  trying  to 
do  something  for;  37  of  them  had  Incomes 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000  a  year;  44  had  in- 
comes between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  43  between 
$3,000  and   $4,000;    23   between  $4,000  and 
$5,000;  4  between  $5,000  and  $6,000;   1  be- 
tween  $6,000  and  $7,000;    1  between  $7,000 
and  $8,000;    1   between  $9,000  and  $10,000; 
and  2  between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 

"These  are  veterans  who  made  affidavits 
that  they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
hospital  expenditures." 

Comment 

The  first  statement  appears  to  be  in  error. 
No  service-connected  disabled  veteran  ap- 
plying for  hospitalization  is  restricted  by 
a  regulation  that  a  man  can  only  receive 
treatment  for  such  cases  if  he  is  Indigent. 
This  refers  to  the  so-called  non-service-con- 
nected. The  service  connected  have  first 
priority  and  the  right  to  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  for  their  service-connected  dls- 
ablUUes. 

The  American  Legion.  In  an  effort  to  get 
at  the  facta  as  to  the  extent  the  privilege  of 
hospital  care  for  the  so-called  non-service- 
connected  is  being  abused,  conducted  sur- 
veys among  general  medical  and  siirglcal 
patlenU  in  four  VA  hospitals  during  the 
first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1952.  The 
findings  have  been  filed  with  both  the  Hotue 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  (March  4, 
1953)  and  reference  thereto  made  by  the 
National  Commander  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatlona  (March  19). 


llMse  survey  reports  show  that  809  hos* 
pitaliasd  veterans  were  interviewed.  Thay 
had  spent  an  aggregate  of  $324,196  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  before  seeking  admis- 
sion to  VA  hospitals.  In  other  words,  they 
had  exhausted  their  own  means  and  (•« 
sources  before  making  appUeatloa. 

Our  organisation  la  engaged  now  la  eon- 
ducting  surveys  in  sis  additional  gaaaral 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals.  Our  «inrti»j^ 
thus  far  do  not  substantiate  the  charges  ot 
extenalve  abuse  of  thla  privUega. 

The  American  Liegton  haa  proposed  tha 
following  steps  to  assure  a  Ughtening  of 
processing  the  appllcaUons  for  this  baneflt: 

1.  The  service  officer  who  assists  tha 
applicant  will  explain  to  him  the  porpoea 
and  limitations  of  the  law  and  streaa  thatr 
importance  and  the  aignlAcanoe  ot  hta  sig- 
nature and  sworn  statement  as  to  ability  or 
Inability  to  pay  for  hospital  service. 

a.  The  family  doctor,  or  the  doctor  who 
signs  the  medical  certificate,  is  also  in  posi- 
tion to  counsel  with  tlie  applicant  as  to 
whether  his  application  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  VA  or  the  applicant  arrange  for  his 
care  at  a  private  hospitaL 

3.  The  people  within  the  VA  Itself  ob- 
serve more  strictly  the  purpose  of  the  ap- 
plication, explain  the  questions  to  the  ap- 
plicant, point  out  the  algnlftcance  of  the 
sworn  statement,  and  declaration  as  to 
financial  abiUty.  Desist  In  the  habit  of 
having  the  applicant  sign  the  form  P-lo 
without  telling  him  exactly  what  he  Is  sign- 
ing and  that  he  la  required  to  swear  to  tha 
statements  made. 

4.  FlnaUy,  point  out  to  the  applicant  the 
penalty  clause  which  appears  Immediatdy 
under  his  signature,  and  urge  him  to  treat 
the  application  as  any  other  sworn  document 
conveying  the  facts  and  the  truth  (pp.  2-8, 
committee  print  17,  House  Committee  oa 
Veterans  Affairs.  March   13.  1963). 

The  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VA  on 
March  27,  1953,  issued  a  further  instruction 
to  all  managers  of  hospitals  and  regional 
offices,  and  area  medical  directors,  on  P-10 
procedure. 

The  reference  to  the  336  hospitalized  vet- 
erans with  Incomee  of  from  $4,000  to  $50,000 
a  year  is  based  upon  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  on  VA  hospital  practices  (re- 
port 1-17162,  March  11,  1953). 

Of  the  336  cases  cited  129,  or  approxi. 
mately  37  percent,  are  In  the  $4,000  Inooma 
bracket.  Experience  teaches  that  a  man  sup- 
porting a  wife  and  two  school-age  children 
on  $4,000  a  year  Is  not  in  good  financial 
poaltlon  to  withstand  heavy  hospital  costs. 
The  Etepartment  of  Labor,  in  its  Pamily 
■xpendltures  Study  for  October  1961,  reports 
that  a  man  living  In  Washington.  D.  C.  who 
has  a  wife  and  two  school-age  children,  needs 
an  Income  of  $4,464  to  maintain  a  modest 
but  adequate  style  of  living. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  GAO  report  that 
Is  not  conclusive  is  the  factors  that  made 
these  people  say  they  were  unable  to  defray 
the  coste  of  hospitalization.  Much  would 
depend  upon  the  type  of  general  medical 
and  surgical  Illness  for  which  the  veteran 
was  hoepltaliaed. 

There  is  no  question  that  more  rigid 
acreening  of  applications  for  hospitalization 
is  In  order.  The  American  Legion  advo- 
cates strict  adherence  to  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements, strict  application  of  the  regu- 
lations by  admissions  officers,  and  education 
of  the  needs  of  the  situation  by  all  doctors 
who  examine  those  applying  for  VA  hospi- 
talization. 

The  comments  on  the  390  veterans  appear 
to  be  more  realistic  than  those  presented  re- 
garding the  336  cases  cited  previously.  The 
experience  of  the  American  Legion  in  dealing 
with  veterana  hospitalized  under  Public  312, 
the  law  granting  this  privilege,  has  been 
that  only  a  small  percentage  are  found  to 
abuse  this  service. 

It  is  shown  here  that  of  these  390  veterans 
from  one  hospital,  only  9  indicated  a  grosa 
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tn  csoess  of  $5,000  per  annum.    This 

Is  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total. 

gren  in  the  case  of  thess  300  veterans  there 
li  no  definite  IndicaUon  that  any  or  all  of 
them  have  violated  the  Uw*  and  regulations. 
The  mere  assumpUon  that  a  man  haa  a  cer- 
tain moome  li  not  a  oompleU  Index  of  his 
abiuty  to  pay  for  a  catastrophic  lllnssi. 


PBOPoaaLS  voa  Moai  Knacma  am  Boowom- 
icaL  OrounoM  or  tsb  VA 

The  American  Legion  has  from  tima  to 
Ume  proposed  the  foUowing  steps  as  con- 
trlbuting  to  batter  operations  ot  the  PMeral 
agency  handUng  veterans'  programs: 

1.  Decentrallae  authority  to  handle  death 
compensation,  death  penaion.  accrued  bene- 
fits, and  burial  daima  to  regional  officee. 

It  is  felt  that  the  regional  office  that  han- 
dles Joe  Smith's  claim  ahould  be  equally  well 
equipped  and  authorised  to  handle  his  wid- 
ow's case.  Moreover.  Department  service 
officers  submit  that  rating  boards  in  regional 
offices  can  take  on  thla  load  with  very  little, 
if  any,  additional  personneL 

There  could  be  considerable  reduction  in 
district  office  staffs  handling  this  work  at 
preeent. 

a.  Give  managers  of  regional  ofllces  and 
hospitals  more  authority  and  latitude  of 
Judgment  in  running  their  offices. 

There  are  many  managers  of  VA  Installa- 
tlons  in  the  field  who  have  constructive 
Ideas  born  of  experience  on  how.  when,  and 
where  administrative  savings  can  be  made. 
Congressional  approprlatlona  conunlttees 
would  do  well  to  call  some  of  these  in  and 
get  their  stories. 

3.  Reexamine  the  heed  for  the  present 
number  of  assistant  directors  and  assistant 
chiefs  of  sections  or  divisions. 

4.  Define  clearly  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  policy  and  staff  functions  on  ths 
one  hand  and  actual  management  and  oper- 
ation on  the  other. 

6.  Survey  the  whole  VA  system  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  effecting  consolidations  of  manage- 
ment and  ancillary  services  in  those  local- 
ities where  there  are  two  or  more  VA  in- 
stallationa. 

6.  Kllmlnate  the  Special  Services  Division 
as  a  separate  operating  division  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  return  the  essen- 
tial functions  for  the  rehabilitation  of  hoa- 
pltalized  veterans  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

7.  Stress  the  necossity  of  a  stricter  process- 
ing of  applications  for  hospital  care  on  the 
part  of  the  so-called  non-service-connected, 
with  particxilar  attention  to  the  requlre- 
menu  of  the  law  as  to  the  sworn  statement 
on  abUlty  to  pay. 


Ew«p«  Now  Need$  Trade,  Le$$  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  aossissim 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Butler  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer: 

Edxopc  Now  Nkkds  Txaox.  laaa  Am 
(By  Eugene  Butler) 
Ur.  Alsxamobi  Nvmr, 

Executive  tdttor. 
DsAB  ALac:   During   the  trip  I  made  to 
Western  Europe  last  year.  I  saw  projects  on 
which  millions  of  American  dollars  had  bean 


spent.   I  have  sometimes  qoestloswd ' 

saving  Europe  from  the  Oommnnlsts  Is  worth 
the  billions  of  dollars  it  is  costing  ut.  How 
much  help  can  we  expect  in  case  ot  BuHian 
attack  from  countries  that  have  to  be 
propped  up  with  American  doUars  wan  In 
time  of  peaoeT 

I  have  wondered  about  this.  But  the  mili- 
tary people  teU  us  that  winning  a  war  still 
depends  laigaly  on  a  natloals  rssourcas  in 
■teal,  coal,  and  people.  Looking  at  Buropa 
In  that  light,  oxir  mutual  security  program 
Btay  be  a  bargain  after  aU.  So  long  as  West- 
am  Europe  fights  on  our  side  we  hava  tiMsa 
advantages  in  a  war  againat  Russia: 

United  Sutes  and  Western  Europe  com- 
bined: Population.  431  million;  steal.  100 
million  tons:  coal.  1.064  million  tone. 

Russia  and  her  European  satelUtea:  Popu- 
lation. 296  million:  steel.  43  million  tone; 
coal.  420  million  tone. 

But  if  Weetem  Europe  fell  under  Russian 
control,  look  what  we  would  be  up  against: 

United  States  alone:  Population.  153  mU- 
lion;  steel.  106  million  tons;  coal,  554  million 
tone. 

Russia  and  satellites,  plus  Western  Europe: 
Population,  674  million:  steel.  106  million 
tons;  coal,  930  million  tons. 

Just  after  the  war  our  aid  to  Western  Eu- 
rope was  straight  out  relief.  People  wen 
hungry  and  ready  to  try  anything  that  prom- 
ised a  change — even  communism.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  period  in  which  our  dollars  went  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  these  countrl^. 
They  began  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  Now 
the  present  phase  of  our  mutual -secxirity 
program  has  to  do  with  economic  develop- 
ment. ( 1 )  We  are  trying  to  get  these  nations 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone  without  aid 
from  us,  and  (2)  to  make  it  poesible  for  them 
to  contribute  more  to  the  military  defense  of 
Europe. 

As  General  Elsenhower  reported  from  Paris 
in  1961:  "One  thing  was  clear,  nothing  would 
be  gained  and  much  lost  through  any  sub- 
stantial lowering  of  the  already  low  standard 
of  living  In  Europe.  Our  central  problem  was 
one  of  morale — the  spirit  of  man;  no  man 
will  fight  unless  he  feels  he  has  something 
worth  fighting  for.  Next,  then,  is  the  factor 
of  the  strength  of  the  supporting  economy. 
Unless  the  economy  can  safely  carry  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  whatever  force  of  this 
nature  a  nation  might  create  is  worse  than 
useless  in  a  crisis.  Since  behind  it  there  la 
nothing,  it  will  only  disintegrate." 

Western  iCurope  has  made  tremendous 
progress  since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1946 
agrlcult\iral  production  was  down  15  percent. 
Now  it  is  up  that  much  compared  with  pre- 
war. And  indiistry  has  made  an  amazing 
recovery.  It  Is  above  prewar  level  about  40 
percent. 

Only  two  countries  in  Europe — Turkey  and 
Denmark — are  self-supporting.  Even  before 
the  war  Western  Europe  lacked  30  percent 
of  ralsmg  the  food  it  needed.  The  area  is 
densely  populated.  With  nearly  twice  the 
poptilation  of  the  United  States,  it  has  only 
about  half  the  farmlands.  The  upshot  at 
the  matter  is  that  Western  Europe  each  year 
haa  to  bring  in  from  oUier  parte  of  the  world 
about  $2  billion  worth  cf  food. 

The  big  problan  Is  wlicrs  to  gc*  these  03 
blUlon.  And  that  raises  anottasr  question: 
•3ow  did  they  make  out  before  the  warT* 

Formerly  there  was  an  eartiafigy  of  ind- 
ucts. Eastern  Europe — now  bddnd  tl>e  Iron 
Curtain — exchanged  grain,  tts^sr.  and  coal 
for  the  manufactured  proAKteaC  W»»1*»m 
Europe.  A  part  of  tfca  cW^*!**  sseurlty 
program  of  the  United  Stafa  and  tts  AIMes 
Is  the  control  of  exporta  tal^rtt  shlpHiaits 
of  strategic  goods  to  tha^ay  Woe^lWe  are 
trying  to  prevent  the  itilf— t  «f  goods  Into 
Russia  and  its  satellites  ttsA  wl 
their  power  to  make  war.  It  Is  ■« 
lute  embargo  against  Rwain  iMltr  i 
and  flexible  controL 


Why  not  cut  off  an  trade  with  Russte  and 
tts  thmaamr  The  United  States  oouM  do  It 
easily — without  saerlfloe.  Our  trade  with 
these  areas  amounts  to  only  1  percent  ot  our 
total  axports.  But  the  sltuaUon  of  Weetem 
European  countries  Is  vary  dlOarant.  Many 
of  thsse  countrlee  receive  essential  commodi- 
ties from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Ibkd  markets 
thsre  tor  dsh.  textUea.  and  soft  goods,  Tliey 
must  sail  in  these  markets  or  find  others  In 
order  to  provide  the  $1  billion  to  pay  tor  ttk* 
food  they  must  buy. 

With  our  help,  Europe  has  Increased  bar 
producUon  amsalngly.  but  now  she  cant  find 
marteu  for  her  goods.  TM>  buy.  she  must  seU. 
OondlUons  of  production,  supply,  and  prices 
have  all  improved  within  Western  Europe  as 
a  whole.  But  the  area's  foreign-trade  poel- 
tlon  is  unfavorable.  Attar  making  gains  dur- 
ing 1950.  tts  trade  balance  with  the  rast  ot 
the  world  began  to  take  a  turn  for  the  woraa, 
and  It  la  stUl  serious.  During  the  first  half 
of  1952  Weetem  Europe  bought  from  $440 
million  to  $590  million  more  a  month  than  it 
aold.  Comparing  this  with  a  deficit  of  about 
$280  million  a  month  the  first  quarter  ot 
1950,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  area's  foreign- 
trade  problem. 

We  are  faced  with  thla  problem:  For  T 
years  we  have  spent  huge  sums  abroad.  But 
despite  billions  of  Marshall  plan  dollars 
spent  in  Italy.  Prance.  Western  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  these  nations  are  in  troubfe. 

In  a  way.  we  are  to  blame.  Wo  have  raised 
trade  barriers  against  the  very  goods  wa 
helped  Europe  produce.  Unless  we  are  care- 
ful we  may  destroy  the  biggest  investment 
we  have  ever  made. 

The  other  night  I  heard  a  radio  debate 
between  Senator  Kxaa,  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Senator  Dwosshak,  of  Idaho.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  took  the  position  that  Western 
Europe's  trouble  Is  not  lack  of  markets  but 
lack  of  production.  He  denied  that  our 
tariff  la  hurting  Europe. 

It  Is  true  that  many  foreign  products  ooma 
into  our  country  either  duty  free  or  under 
a  low  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty 
on  some  products  Is  so  high  they  keep  out 
or  greatly  restrict  Imports.  Ths  proof  of 
the  pudding  Is  that  we  are  sslllng  bUllons 
of  dollars  more  than  we  are  buying.  And 
that  can't  continue  Indefinitely  If  we  expect 
to  find  markets  abroad  for  a  large  part  of 
our  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  As  has  been 
said  BO  often,  trade  Is  a  two-way  street. 

While  we  were  in  Italy,  we  were  told  that 
its  cheese  exports  had  fallen  off  35  percent; 
that  cheese  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1951  wen  less  than  half  what  they  were 
tn  the  thirties. 

It  is  true  that  our  tariff  walls  are  now 
nothing  like  as  high  as  they  have  been  many 
times  in  the  past.  But  the  point  Is  that 
the  trend  is  now  toward  heavier  duties  at  a 
time  when  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with  a 
sound  foreign  policy.  And  they  are  helping 
to  destroy  our  multi-mllllon-dollar  program 
designed  to  make  Western  Europe  a  barrlar 
to  communism. 

Our  notorious  dieese  amendment  of  1061 
Is  an  example  of  how  we  work  at  cross  pur- 
poaes.  The  amendment  injured  tlie  United 
States  as  a  whole  by  cutting  down  trade  with 
Italy  and  France  and  other  cheese-produc- 
ing nations.  And  it  didnt  brtp  tha  United 
States  cheese  indus^  because  dtaese  im- 
ports were  never  mora  tlMn  a  drop  in  tha 
total  cheese  bucket. 

Tlse  restrictive  eheees  act  was  modMled  la 
1953.  But  meanwhile  other  groups  are  pro- 
posing other  and  worse  trad*  barriers. 
tbi»  Is  written  President  " 

dedde  whether  to  boost  tha  tarW  on 
ptpea.    The  TirMf  Commlsinn  says  it  is  i 
avary  In  order   to  protect  Unttad 
makes  of  brier  pipca. 

But  brier  ptp*  making 
skilled  labor  In  Italy,  and  is 
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Beclproeal  trade  larm  expire  !n  June  and 
CongreoB  m\ut  take  action  on  them  soon. 
What  we  do  about  tbese  laws  will  be  tbe  tip- 
off  aa  to  whether  oxir  future  European  prt>< 
gram  Is  to  be  baaed  on  trade  or  aKL 

Alec.  In  this  discussion  of  our  tariffs.  I 
do  not  wl^  to  leave  the  impression  that 
everything  would  be  fine  and  dandy  In  Bu- 
rope  If  we  would  open  widely  and  freely  our 
United  States  market  to  them.  I  dent 
think  there  is  any  possibility  that  Western 
Kurope  can  find  marketa  In  the  United 
States  for  sufficient  goods  to  come  by  the 
i2  billion  she  must  earn  in  order  to  buy 
the  food,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  prod- 
ucts she  needs.  But  I  do  believe  that  thte 
Is  a  poor  time  for  us  to  make  her  task  hard«- 
by  raising  our  tariff  walls  against  her  prod- 
ucts. We  shotxld  be  buying  fish,  cheese,  tex- 
tUes,  and  other  competitive  commodities 
that  are  now  going  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  can  also  help,  as  suggested  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  by  encouraging 
United  States  investments  abroad  and  by 
allowing  Surope  to — 

1.  Contribute  supplies  to  the  European 
army  for  the  United  States. 

a.  Maintain  and  supply  United  States 
troops  abroad. 

8.  Supply  critical  materials  tot  United 
States  stockpUes. 

.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  do  these  things, 
then  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Western 
Europe  turns  more  and  more  toward  Russia 
aa  an  outlet  for  her  goods. 

There  Is  widespread  sentiment  In  the 
United  States  for  a  reduction  in  foreign 
aid.  Many  believe  that  our  mutual-security 
program  in  Western  Evirope  should  be  based 
on  "trade,  not  aid."  That  makes  sense  to 
me,  not  only  as  the  best  way  to  cut  the  dol- 
lar cost  of  our  program,  but  to  make  It 
fully  effective  in  building  a  Western  Europe 
sturdy  enough  to  stand  with  us  in  a  suc- 
ceasful  battle  against  communism. 

Alec,  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  hadnt 
helped  Europe  get  on  her  feet  the  Ck>mmu- 
nlsts  would  have  taken  over  several  of  these 
Western  European  countries.  Of  the  coun- 
tries we  visited,  the  Communists  were  strong 
In  Prance  and  Italy,  weak  in  Western  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  ParU  is  the  center  of 
Communist  Intrigue  and  propaganda  In 
Western  Europe.  Only  In  the  south  of 
France  and  in  southern  Italy  where  both 
land  and  people  are  poor  has  communism 
gained  a  foothold  among  the  farm  people 
of  Western  Europe.  I  think  it  U  true,  Alec, 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  communism 
has  leas  appeal  to  farmers  than  to  any  other 
large  class  of  people. 

But  there  are  lots  of  Communlsta  In 
France.  14.000  full-time  workers.  Then 
there  are  another  8.000  who  are  part-tlma 
workers.  They  paint  signs  at  night,  help 
create  trouble  during  strikes.  By  the  way. 
while  we  were  in  Paris,  it  so  happened  the 
Communists  had  schediiled  a  strike,  but  It 
flzBled. 

There  are  350,000  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  Prance,  but  the  party  often 
poUa  5,000.000  votes,  a  qxuuter  of  the  total 
vote. 

Two  of  the  m^ot  Paris  dailies  are  Com- 
munist organs.  And  in  aU  Prance  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  200  publications.  Dally 
circulation  of  Communist  publications 
amounts  to  about  1,700.000.  Parisians  look 
forward  to  their  August  vacations.  So  the 
Communists  put  out  a  kit  of  reading  mate- 
rial that  ordlnarUy  would  cost  »4.60  to  »8.  It 
Includes  a  comic  book,  sporto  publication, 
arte  and  culture  sheet.  Journal  on  world 
problems,  a  Communist  Party  paper,  a 
Vtench-Russlan  friendship  publication,'  an 
almanac  for  workers,  and  four  novels  by 
Rusaian  writers,  all  for  about  600  francs 
($1.40  United  States  money). 

Alec,  our  group  went  to  Europe  primarily 
to  study  the  agxicultvu-al  InformaUon  pro- 
gram in  Prance.  Italy,  Western  Germany,  and 


Austria.  We  soon  concluded  that  farm 
magaidnea  and  radio  are  of  limited  import- 
ance in  carrying  Information  to  farm  people 
in  these  countries.  The  farm  publications 
carry  very  little  advertising  and  their  sub- 
acrtptlon  price  Is  high  compared  with  United 
States  farm  magazines.  Circulation  is  lim- 
ited. 

Only  in  Germany  does  there  seem  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  build  farm  publications  such 
as  you  find  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
other  three  countries  there  is  not  enough 
mass  purchasing  power  to  make  advertising 
pay.  And  without  advertising,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  the  subscription  price  down  low 
enough  to  build  a  large  circulation.  These 
countries  are  Jtist  making  a  start  with  nn 
extension  service.  With  only  600  DSA's 
(somewhat  similar  to  our  county  agents)  to 
serve  all  of  Prance,  there  is  a  big  Job  ahead 
if  a  real  extension  service  is  to  be  built.  But 
In  each  of  these  foinr  covmtrlee.  it  seemed  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
reach  farm  people  with  information'  about 
Improved  farm  practices,  lies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  extension  service. 

Parmer  cooperatives  also  offer  a  medium 
through  which  to  pass  farm  research  from 
experiment  stations  to  farmers. 

In  its  "panel  trucks."  Italy  has  one  of  the 
best  Information  programs  we  saw  on  our 
trip.  These  trucks,  equipped  with  lllua- 
trated  panels  telling  how  to  do  important 
farm  Jobs,  travel  from  village  to  village, 
where  the  farmers  live. 

Germany  goes  In  strongly  for  demonstra- 
tion plou  showing  the  effect  of  such  things 
as  weed  control,  use  of  good  seed,  fertiliza- 
tion. Along  the  rural  roads  you  see  demon- 
strations sponsored  by  German  state  and 
national  govemmenta.  many  more  than  in 
this  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  our  MSA  people 
have  done  to  improve  European  agricul- 
ture is  to  send  farm  people,  both  men  and 
women  and  lx>y8  and  girls,  to  the  United 
States.  Over  here  they  not  only  learn  how 
we  do  things,  but  take  home  a  vision  of  Im- 
proved farm  and  home  practices  and  a  higher 
standard  of  farm  living  that  makes  them 
Inspiring  farm  leaders. 


A  Good  SelectHHi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  NXW  JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  CANITELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
of  AprU  10,  1953: 

A  Good  SKLBcnoir 

The  choice  of  William  Howard  Taft  3d 
as  Ambassador  to  Ireland  was  a  happy  idea. 

It  certainly  seems  calculated  to  keep 
pleasant  the  relations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Republican  leader  to  the 
Senate. 

DvibUn  will  surely  take  the  appototment 
as  a  graceful  gesture.  The  new  Ambassador 
is  not  only  well  qualified,  having  spent  sev- 
eral years  to  Ireland;  he  is  the  grandson  and 
namesake  of  a  President  and  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  son  oi  the  DK>ct  powerful  man  to 
Congress. 

He  la  a  sch(dar,  besides,  to  the  Irish  na- 
tional language.  As  one  who  knows  and 
appreciates  tbe  cotintry  to  which  he  will  be 
accredited,  he  should  underatand  how  to 
make  more  fruitful  its  relations  with  the 


United  States.  His  connections  should  gato 
him  a  sympathetic  hearing  when  he  has  a 
case  to  present  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Taft  will  be  to  a  position  to  do  much 
good,  both  for  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 


Collefe  Jitters  Exaf ferated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.  or 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  NorrH  casouha 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  an  editorial  entitled  "College 
Jitters  Are  Exaggerated."  The  edito- 
rial was  published  in  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  of  April  13,  1963.  In 
the  editorial  the  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  discusses  the  situation  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  educators  who  are 
objecting  to  the  proposed  examination 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity into  the  loyalty  and  the  Commu- 
nist situation  in  the  case  of  our  colleges 
and  other  educational  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoid,  as  follows: 

CoLxxoc  Jtttxbs  Aas  KxAaoauTCo 
In  spite  of  the  recent  statement  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  that 
no  professor  who  subscribes  to  the  prtociples 
of  communism  can  be  free,  and  to  spite  ctf 
the  common -sense  attitude  of  Dr.  Harry 
Gldeonse.  president  of  Brooklyn  College,  the 
hue  and  cry  still  goes  up  against  any  inves- 
tigation of  subversive  influence  In  edxicatlon. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Aa- 
aociation  of  Professors  at  Amsterdam,  one 
qieakar  had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that 
profeaaors  should  have  special  protection 
against  any  tovestigatlon.  He  would.  In 
plain  language,  set  profeaaors  apart  as  a 
privileged  class  immxme  to  any  niwatlonlng 
of  their  attitudes. 

The  same  old  shibboleths  ara  being 
sounded:  Investigations  are  breaking  down 
the  morale  on  campuses,  no  profeaaor  feels 
sure  of  his  Job,  academic  freedom  U  to  grave 
danger,  and  so  on. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  the  faculties  of 
o\ir  colleges  aiul  unlvaraltlea  are  afflicted 
with  advanced  cases  of  jitters.  They  have 
no  reason  to  be  so  afflicted. 

We  do  not  have  any  statutica  showing  the 
exact  number  of  college  professors  in  the 
United  SUtes,  but  a  conservative  estimate, 
including  Jtinior  coUeges  and  teachers  col- 
leges, would  place  the  number  at  about 
150,000.  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews,  former  toves- 
tigator  for  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee— and  an  educator  himself,  by  the 
w»y— "ya  to  an  article  in  the  current  Ameri- 
can Mercury  that  of  these  150.000  only  about 
four  or  five  hundred  are  deftoltely  suspect. 
Two-tenths  of  1  percent  are  certainly  not 
enough  to  give  Jitters  to  all  the  faculties. 

Dr.  Matthews  explained  that  In  selecting 
teachers  who  are  suspect  he  considered  only 
those  who  are  aasocUted  with  at  least  ten 
known  Communist  fronts.  In  his  work  foe 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  hla 
standard  was  twice  as  high.  In  that  case,  a 
professor  had  to  be  associated  with  at  least 
ao  known  Communist  fronts  before  be  could 
qualify  for  tovestigatlon. 

This   two-tenths  of    1   percent   may   have 
the  Jitters,  and  they  weU  may  have  them, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  such  uni 
pervades  whole  facxiltlea. 
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Report  Frofli  N^rmalui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

otr  msaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRXSEirrATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  9.  1963, 1  included 
as  a  part  of  my  extended  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas  a  poll. 
Seeking  the  Advice  of  My  Constituents. 
At  that  time  I  stated  I  would  report  the 
outcome  to  my  colleagues.  I  have  tabu- 
lated the  results  and  now  offer  them  for 
your  consideration. 
At  the  time  I  started  the  poll.  I  said: 
Thay  are  far  enough  removed  from  the 
pressures  of  Washington  to  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  problema  factog  our 
country.  In  Nebraska  we  have  a  lot  of  good 
sunshine  and  fresh  air;  the  Judgment  and 
advice  they  have  given  ma  are  very  similar — 
bright  and  clear. 

Gentlemen,  this  year  is  no  exception. 
The  results  of  the  poll,  along  with  the 
many  fine  letters  of  reply,  tell  exactly 
where  my  constituents  stand.  The  let- 
ters have  not  been  flUed  with  "hog- 
wa^,"  but  rather  hare  oome  directly  to 
the  point  without  mincing  any  words. 
Rkpokt  raoM  NxBiaaaLa 

1.  What  do  you  conalder  tbm  moat  im- 
portant problems  facing  Congrasa? 

(a)  The  Korean  war  (41  paroant). 

(b)  Corruption  and  cominunlam  to  Oov- 
vnment  (35  percent). 

(c)  A  balanced  budget  (13  percent). 

(d)  Tax  reduction  (11  ptircent). 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education? 
No  (89  percent). 

Tes  (8^  percent). 
No  opinion  (2^  percent). 
8.  Do  you  favor  compulsory  military  trato- 
Ing? 
No  (08  percent). 
Tes  (20  percent). 
Quallfled  (1  percent). 
No  opinion  (10  percent). 

4.  Should  there  be  a  tax  reduction  for  all 
groups? 

Tes  (49  percent). 

No  (19Vi  percent). 

No  opinion  (31  ^  percent). 

5.  Tour  optolon  on  foreign  aid. 
Less  (78  percent). 

More  (>^  of  1  percent). 
No  opinion  (23^  perceot). 

6.  Should  the  present  larm  program  be 
continued? 

No  (44»4  percent). 

Tes  (19  percent). 

No  opinion  (88^^  percent) . 

The  facts  Bfc  there— and  I  am  qoite 
certain  they  represent  the  average  Amer- 
ican's views.  In  Nebraska  we  have  the 
farmer,  the  rancher.  th»  mechanic,  the 
merchant;  the  manufai:turer.  and  the 
salesman.  Everyone  is  represented  in 
Nebraska  and  each  with  the  thoughts  of 
his  country  first  in  his  h<jart  and  mind. 

The  average  Nebraska  n  is  a  rugged  in- 
dlviduaL  He  works  clos<  •  to  the  land  and 
nature.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  "Ood 
belps  those  who  help  themselves."  and 
this  Is  how  he  Uvea.  If  a  Job  is  to  be 
done,  he  does  it  now—  not  waiting  for 
G«orge  to  do  it  tomoiTOw.  Realizing 
these  traits.  I  am  sure  my  coUeaguef  will 
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understand  more  clearly  the  results  of 
the  poIL  The  average  Nebraskan  feels 
that — 

First.  The  most  important  problem 
facing  Congress,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
Korean  war.  We  have  a  job  to  do.  and 
he  wants  to  get  it  over  with  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Second.  He  despises  drones  and  other 
parasites  and  wants,  therefore,  to  get  rid 
of  all  corruption  and  communism  in  gov- 
ernment When  he  goes  to  work  for  a 
person,  or  if  he  hires  someone,  he  right- 
fully expects  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar 
pay. 

Some  of  the  typical  answers  aloi^  t>*^ 
line  were: 

The  Korean  war  Is  costing  tu  bllllona  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  lives;  let's  end  it. 
We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  percenters  and 
deadheads  In  Government.  We  voted  for  a 
change;  yet  we  are  still  dealing  with  thoae  we 
thought  we  defeated. 

As  for  communism,  this  terse  quote 
explains  their  stand: 
Get  rid  of  It  now. 

Quite  surprisingly,  tax  reduction  was 
way  down  the  list  While  some  thought 
it  would  be  nice,  a  vast  majority  were  of 
the  opinion  that  a  tax  reduction  would 
be  fruitless  if  deficit  spending  was  con- 
tinued. They  want,  in  effect,  a  balanced 
budget.  This  should  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  question  No.  4,  having 
to  do  with  a  tax  reduction  for  all  groups. 
Many  of  the  replies  pointed  this  out.  say- 
ing: "Not  before  a  balanced  budget.** 

It  must  be  remembered  that  31^  per- 
cent gave  no  opinion  on  question  four. 
This  only  gives  more  weight  to  the  fact 
that  people  are  not  as  interested  in  re- 
ducing the  taxes  as  it  was  first  believed. 
They  want  an  eCDcient  Government 
which  will  eliminate  much  of  the  waste 
which  has  been  evident  in  the  past  "We 
have  a  national  debt  to  pay;  so  we  might 
as  well  pay  it  now,"  was  a  common  reply. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  most  Nebras- 
kans  are  supporters  of  private  enter- 
prise. This  is  pointed  out  by  the  replies 
to  the  question  regarding  Federal  aid  to 
education.  A  vast  majority,  89  percent 
gave  a  final  "No,"  with  only  8Mj  percent 
favoring  it,  and  most  of  those  felt  it 
should  be  restricted  to  areas  which  are 
or  will  experience  a  dof  ense  boom  where 
thousands  of  new  residents  flood  the 
communities.  Many  feel  education  is 
strictly  a  State  and  local  problem  and 
believe  they  can  get  along  much  better 
without  the  Federal  controls  which  go 
band  in  hand  with  Federal  aid. 

Tlie  citizens  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Nebraska  take  a  dim 
view  on  compulsory  military  training. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  69  percent  who 
feel  they  do  not  want  it.  with  only  20 
percent  in  favor  of  it  Of  that  20  per- 
cent, most  thought  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion could  be  trained  in  school  or 
through  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve system. 

"Quit  being  Santa  daos.**  was  a  typical 
answer  in  regard  to  the  reqoest  far  opin- 
ions on  foreign  aid.  Only  one-half  of  1 
percent  thought  it  should  be  increased, 
while  76  percent  felt:  "We  havent  been 
buying  any  friends."*  The  reaytininff 
33^  percent  gave  no  o^^aioa. 


I  am  quite  certain  my  easton  col- 
leagues will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the 
farmer  is  not  too  ha^py  with  the  present 
farm  program.  I  have  mentioned  that 
Nebraska  is  predominantly  an  agricul- 
tural State — the  breadbasket  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that 
44  Vi  percent  feel  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram should  be  changed.  They  reaUze 
that  many  of  the  practices  are  waste, 
pure  and  simple. 

This  is  very  important,  since  the  farm 
program  is  supposed  to  help  the  farmer. 
Most  of  the  farmers  felt  it  was  hinder- 
ing them  rather  than  helping  thnn. 
They  showed  an  interest  in  Secretary 
Benson's  program,  which  I  think  it  is 
well  to  point  out  cannot  be  started 
tmtil  next  year.  They  have  displayed  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  him,  and  I  feel  it  is 
Justly  placed.  In  fact,  all  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires which  were  returned  had  a 
new  note  of  confidence  in  Government. 
I  have  taken  similar  polls  in  past  years, 
and  it  alwasrs  caused  me  concern  at  the 
lack  of  confidence. 

I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
my  poll  was  taken  during  the  big  decline 
of  cattle  and  other  farm  prices.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  they  still  realized  and 
felt  that  Federal  controls  were  worse 
than  a  leveling  off  period  which  must 
come.  We  were  headed  for  an  uncon- 
trolled inflation  which  could  have  led  to 
a  depression.  It  is  far  better  to  level  off 
now  while  we  are  able,  rather  than  con- 
tinue with  helter-skelter  planning,  not 
knowing  when  to  turn  or  stop. 

The  farmer  wants  something  more 
realistic — something  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  him  and  to  the  whole  Nation 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  and  not  Just 
for  today.  The  future  belongs  to  those 
who  prepare  for  it  The  farmer  wants  to 
be  prepared. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  win  de- 
rive as  many  benefits  from  this  poll  aa 
I  have.  The  only  regret  I  have  is  that 
they  are  not  able  to  read  the  thousands 
of  relies  I  have  received.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  know  the  answers  were  not  forced 
by  pressure  groups  and  the  Uke.  which 
practically  every  Congressman  has  ex- 
perienced, but  rather  are  plain  letters 
written  in  the  privacy  of  the  individual's 
home  or  oSBce.  l^iese  letters  have  dis- 
played the  sincerity  of  eaeh  individual-— 
what  the  true  grass  roots  are  thinking. 

Many  of  the  letters  were  hard  to  read, 
having  been  laboriously  written  in  pen- 
cil: but  let  me  remind  you  that  the  Get- 
tysAMirg  Address  was  written  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  with  a  stub  of  a  pencil.  Above 
all.  these  letters  represent  the  true 
American — a  person  who  is  able  to  think 
for  himself  with  an  open  mind,  preju- 
diced by  no  one. 

It  onninds  me  of  a  story  about  a  com- 
mon-looking man.  Abraham  lincoln. 
One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a 
crowd,  when  someone  recognized  him  as 
the  Presidait  and  exclaimed  in  surprise: 
*^e  is  a  very  common-looking  man." 
Whereupon  the  President  answered: 
"Friend,  the  Lord  prefers  commoo-look- 
iz«  people— that  is  the  reason  He  makes 
so  many  of  them."  To  this  I  respect- 
fully add:  We  must  thank  God  because 
He  made  80  many  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAurosiriA 
^  IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKE'RESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1953 

Mr.  PHTT.T.TPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  regarding  the  budget  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  on  April  1,  at 
page  2657  of  the  Record.  I  made  this 
statement  in  connection  with  the  appro- 
priation for  contact  service  for  fiscal 
year  1953: 

The  VA  had  been  authorized  to  have  1,537 
employees.  They  have  never  built  this  staff 
beyond  1.609,  yet  now  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  asking  for  428  additional. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  may  be  subject  to  mister - 
pretation.  I  will  clarify  It.  and  at  the 
same  time  indicate  how  the  Veterans' 
Administration  disregards  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Congress  appropriated  money  for 
a  total  number  of  employees  in  the  con- 
tact service  of  not  over  1,527  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  This  was  the  mayimnm  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress.  The  mod- 
erate cut.  which  approximated  4  percent, 
was  applied  across  the  board,  which  I 
suppose  resulted  in  the  flgvire  used  by  the 
VA  of  1.509  for  this  total  authorization. 

This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said: 
•TTiey  have  never  built  this  staff  beyond 
1,509." 

I  should  of  course  have  said:  "They 
had  no  authorization  from  the  Congress 
to  build  this  staff  beyond  1,509." 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  you 
will  consider  this  carefully,  the  VA  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  contact  work,  month 
by  month,  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
has  been  as  fbllows: 

July  1.  1962 1,879 

Aug.  1.  1962 1,  864 

Sept.  1.  1952 l,86fl; 

Oct.  1,  1962 1,917 

Nov.  1.  1952 1,943 

Dec.  1.  1962 1.948 

Jan.  1.  1963 1.938 

F»b.  1.  1963 1.  946 

ICar.  1.  1963 1, 939 

I  think  you  will  admit.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  doing  very  well  for  an  agency  to  em- 
ploy mo|-e  than  1,900  people  on  a  maxi- 
mum aathorization  from  Congress  for 
1,509.  You  ask.  How  can  this  be  pos- 
sible? 

The  answer  is  interesting.  Rather 
than  accept  the  authorization,  the  VA 
ran  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
asked  permission  to  spend  its  money  for 
this  service  without  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  deficiency  act,  which  would  have 
required  that  the  appropriation  be  di- 
vided into  four  quarterly  amounts.  The 
terms  of  the  deficiency  act  are  very 
clear,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  find 
out  how  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
persuaded  to  grant  such  a  request,  in 
view  of  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  However,  this  is  past  history, 
and  there  is  a  new  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et; the  important  fact  is  that  the  VA 


spent  in  three  quarters  almost  all  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  a  full  year.  I 
suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  evidence 
of  an  open  disregard  for  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress. 

Now  comes  an  even  more  interesting 
fact.  No  additional  money  was  appro- 
priated for  this  service  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  1953. 
H.  R.  305?.  which  passed  this  House  on 
February  19.  I  presume  the  Veterans' 
Administration  told  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  it  could  easily  come  down  to 
Congress  and  get  money  whenever  it 
wanted.  Neither  the  House  nor  the  Sen- 
ate felt  that  additional  money  for  tJFiis 
item  was  justified,  nor  was  any  particular 
effort  made  by  the  VA  to  justify  it. 

The  VA  fcas  therefore  had  3,248  man- 
da.ys  of  excessive  employment,  to  ac- 
count for.  Will  the  service  stop?  No.  a 
gradual  attrition  will  take  place  in  em- 
ployment in  this  function,  between  now 
and  July  1.  at  which  time  the  VA  expects 
to  reach  the  1,751  employees  level  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1954.  which  is 
still  above  the  authorized  1,509  for  1953. 

Where  is  that  extra  money  coming 
from?  On  the  statement  of  the  GAO  in- 
vestigator, sent  by  the  subcommittee  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on : 

The  funds  for  supporting  this  excessive 
employment  are  being  secured  from  the  other 
1000-7000   programs. 

If  you  will  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
remarks  on  April  1.  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  i)age  2657.  you  will  see  what 
the  money  now  being  transferred  was  in- 
tended for.  Either  these  programs 
needed  less  money  than  was  given  them 
in  the  current  year's  budget,  or  money 
appropriated  for  the  functions  covered 
by  code  numbers  1000-7000  is  now  being 
used  for  other  purposes,  not  justified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Congress. 

We  should  bear  this  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  consider  the  Veterans 
Administration  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1954.  We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
this  ability  to  transfer  funds,  to  avoid 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  was  involved 
in  the  discussion  over  the  amendment 
offered  to  H.  R.  3053  which  proposed  an 
additional  $10  million  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  but  which  was 
offered,  of  necessity,  in  such  a  way  it 
could  have  been  used  by  the  VA  for  any 
one  of  severtJ  functions,  even  functions 
for  which  the  Congress  had  appro- 
priated what;  we  thought  would  be  an 
adequate  amoimt  or  on  which  we  had 
indicated  a  money  limitation. 


Tax  Headadic  Liafcrs  Ob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxnf  on 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  tax-reduction  versus  balanced- 
budget  question  still  the  major  issue  fac- 


ing the  present  session  of  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  3  issue  of  the  Edi- 
son-Norwood Review,  a  community 
weekly  published  on  the  northwest  side 
of  Chicago,  in  which  my  congressional 
district  lies. 

In  my  opinion  this  editorial  is  evidence 
that  the  people  back  home  are  aware 
of  the  interrelation  of  the  two  objectives, 
and  are  looking  to  us  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  both — a  tax  reduction  and 
a  balanced  budget,  which  are  possible  of 
attainment  by  the  elimination  of  the 
fantastic  and  reckless  Government 
spending  policies  established  imder  the 
past  Administration. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Tax  Hxaoacmx  Lntoxas  Oh 

The  Ides  of  March  are  past,  but  the  na- 
tional headache  that  occurs  each  Uarch  15 
when  the  income  tax  falls  due  lingers  on. 
At  the  present  time,  eren  the  smallest  tax- 
payers (in  the  under  |2,000  bracket)  must 
pay  more  than  a  fifth  of  their  taxable  In- 
come to  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
rarefied  air  of  over  $200,000.  the  Federal  tax 
begins  taking  a  whopping  92  percent.  And 
you  dont  have  to  be  rich  to  be  in  the  group 
that  pays  half  Its  income  to  the  Federal 
Treasury— the  82  percent  rate  Is  reached 
when  yoiu  taxable  earnings  pass  $20,000  and 
It  goes  up  exceedingly  fast  from  there.  The 
many  State  income  taxes  take  a  slice  of 
what's   left  in   addition   to   property  taxes. 

This  fiscal  year  the  Federal  tax  taXe  is 
expected  to  tot«U  almost  $69  billion,  of  which 
half  will  come  from  Individuals  and  the  rest 
from  corporations  and  Indirect  soiu-cee.  A 
great  many  of  us  are  wondering  just  where 
all  that  money  goes. 

U.  8.  News  tt  World  Report  supplied  this 
information  In  Its  issue  of  March  20.  Here 
Is  what  happens  to  each  tax  dollar.  Armed 
Forces,  68  cents:  Interest  on  the  debt,  8.7 
cents;  foreign  aid,  7.7  cents;  to  veterans.  6 
cents;  social  welfare,  8.4  cents;  stockpiling 
and  related  security  activities,  2.9  cents;  pub- 
lic work,  2JI  cents;  atomic  energy.  2.7  cents; 
to  farmers.  2.6  cents;  other  purposes,  6.1 
cents. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  going  over  all  of  the  expenses  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  reducing  them  when- 
ever poaslble.  It  must  pare  billions  Just  to 
balance  the  budget,  much  less  to  start  slicing 
It.  It's  a  whale  of  a  Job — but  a  Job  that 
practlcaUy  everyone  is  convinced  must  be 
done. 

It  Is  likely  that  fairly  substantial  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  public  payroll. 
There  seem  to  be  a  great  many  cases  where 
two  or  more  people  are  now  doing  work  suit- 
able for  one.  Some  water  will  probably  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  public-assistance  setup. 
Various  Investigations  Indicate  there  has  been 
much  waste  here.  There  will  t>e  a  paring  of 
work  which  can  be  abandoned  or  postponed, 
or  which  can  be  done  by  local  governments 
CM-  private  enterprise,  such  as  electric  power 
projects. 

Spending  for  the  Armed  Forces,  which  ac- 
counts for  much  more  than  half  of  your  tax 
dollar,  wUl  be  scrutinized  with  extreme  care. 
Tills  doesn't  mean  that  there  wUl  l>e  blanket 
cuts.  Reports  indicate  that  the  President 
feels  that  outlays  for  certain  military  pur- 
poses must  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. But  it  is  believed  that  the  forces 
have  gone  in  for  some  extremely  expensive 
and  unnecessary  frills.  It  is  also  believed 
that  there  has  been  some  bad  management 
in  the  Pentagon.  As  an  example.  Congress 
was  strongly  upset  by  General  Van  Fleet's 
report    that   there    had    been    ammunition 
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shortages  dnrlnc  tb«  whofci  tlm*  he  oom- 
manded  In  Korea.  ^^    ^    ^     ^ 

The  overall  goiU  is  to  biOiuno*  the  budget. 
Mid  then  to  *tMrt  working  oa  tax  reduction. 


Ckalleage  tad  Rcupoas* 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  calhobmia. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSINTATIVES 

Monday,  March  30,  IBM 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Spf'ftker.  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  Stateis  to  the  chang- 
ing Russian  challenge  should  be  a  de- 
termined effort  to  increase  our  diplo- 
matic bargaining  powers  by  a  relative  in- 
crease In  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  not  tlie  response  the  Russians 
expect  and  desire.  We  cannot  afford 
to  respond  exactly  as  they  expect.  To 
do  so  would  allow  them  to  shape  and 
control  our  policies.  Why :  hould  we  per- 
mit them  to  cause  us  to  bc!  startled  into 
hectic  haste  when  they  bar  k  and  meekly 
luUed  to  sleep  when  they  coo? 

Whatever  cQncessions  the  Russians 
and  their  cohorts  are  willing  to  make 
now  are  a  result  of  our  growing  strength. 
Future  concessions  can  (mly  be  expected 
if  we  persevere  resolutely  toward  greater 
relative  strength. 

rnkMOOL  MAT  nfcwtasB 

An  end  to  our  Korean  casualties  Is 
certainly  our  most  pressini;  and  agoniz- 
ing problem,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  a  military  tnice  in  Korea  will  not. 
to  any  great  degree,  end  or  alter  the  basic 
Comlnform  challenge  to  ttie  free  world. 
In  fact,  a  truce  can  actuall  f  increase  our 
danger  if  It  causes  us  to  reliix  our  defense 
effort  either  domestically  or  internation- 
ally. Although  informed  persons  real- 
ize that  to  do  this  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  nevertheless  the  Impatient  and 
somewhat  defeated  advocates  of  "econ- 
omy at  any  price"  are  already  sharpen- 
ing their  knives  preparatory  to  a  deep 
defense  slash  which  woiild  most  as- 
suredly please  and  oblige  the  crafty  cal- 
culators in  the  Kremlin. 


COMMXnnSTB 


XMTriATITS 


The  new  Comlnform  truce  bid  has  kept 
the  initiative  in  Communist  hands. 
They  are  loudly  demanding  resumption 
of  truce  meetings.  When  the  truce  talks 
were  broken  off  we  stated  we  would  not 
resume  them  until  the  Communists  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  breaking  the  deadlock 
over  forced  repatriation  of  prisoners. 
This  is  still  a  sound  position,  but  we  may 
nevertheless  be  compelled  by  Communist 
propaganda  to  return  to  Pioimunjom  for 
renewed  haggling  without,  reaching 
agreement  in  advance  on  the  one  re- 
maining major  issue  or  be  made  to  look 
stubborn  and  tniculent. 

vaa  worn  omcMstim 

The  strong  possibility  of  a  truce  In  Bto- 
rea  is  forcing  the  United  States  to  face 
up  to  a  vital  decision  we  have  heretofore 
avoided  making :  Shall  we  treat  Mao  Tse- 
tung  as  a  potential  Titoist  or  an  im- 


placable foe?  We  are  nearing  the  fork 
in  the  road  and  must  go  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  developini,  situation  is  clos- 
ing the  middle  course.  Meanwhile,  the 
whole  world  is  watching  to  see  whi(^  it 
shall  be,  "the  lady  or  the  tiger." 

There  is  evidence  that  Britain,  India, 
and  others  are  pressing  us  to  treat  Mao 
as  a  potential  Titoist.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  friends  are  understandably 
alarmed  over  this  possibility  and  insist 
that  we  stand  unalterably  and  perma- 
nently committed  to  drive  Mao  and  his 
cohorts  from  power — little  wonder  that 
State  Department  lights  now  bum  late 
at  night. 

The  military  truce  per  se  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  make  the  momentous  decision, 
but  the  inescapable  sequel  to  the  military 
truce  is  political-level  negotiations. 
These  will  force  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  where  we  are  heading  and  where 
we  want  to  go.  A  truce  will  end  our 
painful  casualties.  It  will  not  end  the 
far  less  serious,  but  exasperating,  ordeal 
of  negotiating  with  the  Reds,  although  it 
will  cause  transfer  of  the  negotiations 
from  the  military  to  the  political  level. 
While  the  truce  line  remains  fixed,  and 
the  enemy  is  freed  from  our  devastating 
bomb  attacks  and  naval  shelling,  the  po- 
litical talks  may  drag  on  Indefinitely — 
always  with  resumption  of  hostilities  un- 
der more  adverse  cirpumstances  hanging 
over  us  like  a  sword  of  Damocles. 

RTTAIXS    ARXAO 

While  negotiations  are  in  progress,  the 
isnemy  will  not  lose  any  opportunity  to 
influence  our  domestic  opinion  in  favor 
of  defense  ciirtailment,  thereby  strength- 
ening his  own  bargaining  power.  We 
will  be  guaranteeing  that  any  post-truce 
negotiations  can  be  dragged  on  intermin- 
ably if  we  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Chinese  Communists,  still  calling 
them  peoples  volunteers  and  trying  not 
to  realistically  recognize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Red  ' 
China  with  whom  we  have  to  either  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  Korean  settle- 
ment, probably  within  the  framework  of 
broadening  accommodations,  or  resume 
fighting.  Por  this  reason,  among  others, 
an  intense  effort  to  reach  agreement 
through  diplomatic  channels  is  obviously 
called  for  right  now.  Many  and  serious 
are  the  pitfalls  the  Communists  can 
place  in  our  pathway  if  we  enter  into 
open  political  negotiations  with  them 
without  knowing  where  we  are  going  and 
also,  at  least  approximately,  how  far  they 
are  willing  to  go. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  believe,  to  in- 
dicate the  seriousness  of  our  plight  in 
this  troubled  world,  even  if  the  longed- 
for  truce  is  arranged  In  Korea.  We  have 
no  reason  to  be  complacmt.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hare  every  reaaom  to  be 
cautious  and  circumspect. 


NO  TXMK  TO  KHJIX 

When  the  Russians  call  <^  their  inter- 
na^ional  conspiratorial  troublemakers; 
agree  to  an  Austrian  peace  treaty;  con- 
sent to  free  elections  throo^Mut  Ocr- 
many;  end  the  threat  to  Indocbina; 
agree  to  enforceable  arms  limitation; 
and  act  like  they  really  desire  to  Mve  in 
peace  with  us;  then  we  will  be  ^stifled 
in  relaxing  our  defense  efforts— not 


Tkc  lajaslkes  of  tke  McCamui  hnttgr»> 
tiM  Act  te  Pelaad  uU  Otker 
N«ti»Bs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MKW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RS*RBSSNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  1, 1951 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
address  I  made  over  radio  station  WSPR 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  "Justice  for 
Poland"  program.  I  also  include  the 
Introductory  remarks  made  by  Attorney 
Joseph  Furtek  on  that  occasion: 
Jusncx  FOB  Poland  Radio  Psoaaasts 

HfTBOOOCTOCT   KXMAXKH    BT    ATTOaMKT    JOSSni 

rncTXK 

One  of  the  most  controversial  laws  enacted 
by  the  8?d  Congress,  and  passed  over  the 
Presidential  veto,  was  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act.  For  hardly  had  the  print 
become  dry  on  its  302  pages,  when  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  presidential  can- 
didates called  for  drastic  changes.  Form^ 
President  Truman  and  Governor  Stevenson 
severely  condemned  it,  and  General  Elsen- 
hower said,  quote:  "A  better  law  mxist  be 
written  that  will  strike  an  intelligent,  un- 
blgoted  balance  between  the  immigration 
welfare  of  America  and  the  prayerful  hope* 
of  the  unhappy  and  oppressed,"  end  of  quote. 
So.  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  appointed  to 
study  this  law,  opened  hearings  in  11  cltlea. 
and.  in  its  final  report,  concluded  that  the 
McCarran  Act  should  be  reconsidered  and 
revised  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission,  however,  was  even 
more  empliatlc,  by  calling  the  act,  a  fraud 
and  a  sham. 

Tor  under  the  act  the  existing  quota  sys- 
tem allows  154,000  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  annnaUy.  From  this  num- 
ber, 130,000  visas  are  reserved  for  western 
and  northern  European  countries.  The  bal- 
ance of  only  34,000  visas  is  aUocated  amongst 
the  countries  In  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, togetlier  with  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Tills  smacks  not  only  of  the  doc- 
trine of  superiority  of  races  as  advocated  by 
Hitler,  but  it  is  also  an  affront  to  the  Amer- 
icans whose  fatliers  came  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  This  harsh  and  dis- 
criminatory law  aiiows,  for  example,  about 
10  times  as  many  emigrants  from  England 
as  it  does  from  Italy.  Furthermore,  it  dl- 
minidies  the  unusually  small  Polish  immi- 
gration quota  by  SO  percent  tmtil  the  year 
1999.  because,  under  the  terms  governing 
displaced  perscms,  tbe  number  of  Poles  ad- 
mitted under  the  act  wiU  be  subtracted 
from  futxire  quotas.  This  provision  is 
tantamount  to  a  drastic  reduction  of  quotas 
over  many  decades  from  countries  which 
have  siiffered  most  during  the  last  war.  For 
as  we  all  know,  liecause  of  the  criminal  con- 
spiracy between  the  two  most  bnrtal  ag- 
gressors of  our  generation;  namely,  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  miliions  d  people  were  hqul- 
dated  and  many  more  were  forced  to  flee 
from  their  native  lands;  and,  at  the  end  at 
the  war  a^t  milUon  Poles  were  brought  into 
Germany  and  IV^  milUon  were  cabjngsted 
and  imprisoned  in  Russian  camps  and  stock- 
ades, yet  no  preference  Is  extended  under 
Vm  act  to  escapees  over  ochcr  general 
Inunlgranta. 

Ttilm,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  not  coostot- 
ent  with  the  principles  whlcfa  we  bave  pro- 
aS  bqaat  and  bav* 
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to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Meet  Rev- 
erend Richard  J.  Cusblng,  archbishop  of 
Boston.  speaUng  before  the  Immigration  In- 
stitute of  Boston  College,  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  McCarran  Immigra- 
tion Act:  "That  It  embodies  policies 
and  principles  that  are  xmwlse  and  Injurious 
to  the  Nation.  It  rests  upon  an  attitude  of 
hostility  and  distrust  agalnts  all  aliens.  It 
applies  discrimination  against  human  be- 
ings on  account  of  national  origin,  race, 
creed,  and  color.  It  Ignores  the  needs  of  the 
Uniteid  States  in  domestic  affairs  and  for- 
eign policies — it  is  badly  drafted,  confusing, 
and  in  some  respects  unworkable."  In 
bis  concluding  remarks  the  archbishop 
said:  "It  has  been  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  by  many  American  leaders 
that  oiir  immigration  legislation  Is  un- 
accepted throughout  the  world  as  a  fair 
measure  of  our  attitude  toward  other  people.' 
If  these  people  do  not  feel  that  we  respect 
them,  that  we  have  an  understanding  of 
their  point  of  view,  then  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  be  friendly  toward  us.  Our  enemies 
will  use  this  as  another  weapon  for  alienat- 
ing other  people  and  the  free  world  in  gen- 
eral against  us." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  guest  speaker 
today  Is  a  noted  authority  in.  the  subject 
of  immigration.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
M.  Y.,  is  a  graduate  of  Ck)liunbla  University 
Law  School,  and  for  the  past  30  years  has 
been  an  outstanding  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  In  addition  to  being  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  has  introduced  many  bills  and 
amendments  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
and  refugee  legislation.  May  I  present  to 
you  EiCANXJxi.  CKU.XR,  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  New  York,  Congressman 
Cklleb. 

am  aodbksa  bt  rom.  xmamuix  cnxxs 

The  injustices  of  the  McCarran  Immigration 
Act  to  Poland  arid,  other  captive  nations 

To  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  I  ex- 
tend my  greetings.  The  sturdy  stock  of 
Poland  has  given  to  our  country  Its  manifold 
gifts.  In  Industry,  In  the  sciences,  in  the 
arts  and  crafts,  in  the  armed  services  of  our 
coiintry  they  have  helped  to  build  this  land 
of  ours  to  grow  in  freedom  and  in  peace 
and  in  plenty.  So  it  has  been  for  these  many, 
many  years.  Yet  in  the  very  first  place  we 
covild  give  recognition  to  these  contributions, 
we  have  failed.  Under  the  past  and  present 
immigration  act  we  have  by  our  restrictive 
Immigration  quota  virtually  named  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south  and  southeastern  Europe 
undesirable. 

Under  the  law,  the  five  largest  quota 
allotments  are:  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  85,731;  Germany,  35,957;  Ireland, 
17353;  Poland,  0,534,  and  Italy,  5,677,  and 
while  the  quotas  allotted  to  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  go  a-begging  and  ultimate- 
ly to  waste — more  than  50  percent  of  them, 
people  of  Polish  origin  are  on  a  waiting  list 
of  166,344.  Estonia  which  has  a  quota  allot- 
ment of  lie  per  jrear  has  a  waiting  list  of 
3.908.  Latvia  has  a  quota  of  336  per  year 
and  has  a  waiting  list  of  9,104,  Lithuania 
which  has  a  quota  of  386  per  year  has  a 
waiting  list  of  11.948.  Now  let  us  see  to 
which  year  the  quota  of  these  countries  has 
^een  mortgaged:  Poland  to  the  year  3,000, 
Estonia  to  the  year  3146,  Latvia  to  the  year 
2374,  Lithuania  to  the  year  3090  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  Under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act.  18.000  were  given  to  the  ex-servicemen 
of  Poland  of  which  less  than  11,000  were 
used  because  the  registration  date  for  their 
entry  barred  the  further  granting  of  visas. 
These  figures  I  have  given  you,  are  the  stuff 
on  which  tragedies  are  built.   Poland  is  torn 


apart,  buffeted  by  Nasi  terror  then  by  Com- 
inunlst  terrcr.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  the  good  Polish  people  p>erlshed  and  oth- 
ers fleeing,  iled  wildly  trusting  that  some- 
where there  would  be  a  place  where  they 
could  live  and  work  again. 

The  problem  is  a  twofold  one:  one,  which 
I  have  chosen  to  call  the  short-range  emer- 
gency immigration  legislation  and  two,  the 
long-range  (ilan.  The  long-range  plan  en- 
visages the  adoption  of  an  immigration  and 
nationality  code  which  will  give  equality  to 
all  peoples  i-egardless  of  geography  or  na- 
tionality. A  law  that  would  not  be  based  on 
the  concept  of  the  superiority  of  any  one 
class  of  people  over  another.  A  law  that 
would  not  permit  thoiisands  of  visas  to  be 
wasted  annually  while  there  is  a  tragic 
knocking  at  our  door,  and  finally,  a  law  that 
will  recognize  the  alien  primarily  not  as  an 
alien  per  se  bat  as  a  human  being  eliminating 
the  unnecessary  restrictions  now  present  In 
our  deportation  and  natiirallzation  proced- 
ures but  because  the  urgency  is  upon  us,  I 
have  introduced  an  emergency  bill,  H.  R. 
2076,  which,  If  enacted,  would  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  £^8,000  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  to  certain  refugees,  German  ex- 
pellees, and  natives  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  in- 
troduced a  similar,  though  not  identical 
bill,  H.  R.  73V6,  in  the  last  Congress. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Europe,  which 
included,  among  other  countries,  visits  to 
Italy,  Turkey,  East,  and  West  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  I  realized  more  fully  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  Now  the 
intensification  of  religious  persecution  with 
marked  emptiasis  on  the  cami}algn  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  antl-CathoUclsm  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Itn  satellites  has  given  an  unde- 
niable urgency  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Thousands  fieelng  such  persecution  are, 
crowding  Into  West  Germany  dally.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  legislation  was  recognized 
by  Mr.  Truman  when  he  urged  its  enact- 
ment In  a  special  message  to  Congress  in  the 
last  session.  If  the  need  was  acute  then  how 
much  more  acute  it  is  today  in  the  light  of 
the  present  ti-agedy. 

Under  my  bill,  in  a  3-year  period  beginning 
July  1,  1953,  the  following  nonquota  immi- 
grants would  be  admitted: 

1.  100.000  itomigrants  for  Italy  and  Trieste. 

3.  100,000  German  expellees,  defined  in  the 
bill  as  people  of  German  ethnic  origin,  ex- 
pelled from  intern  European  countries  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

3.  22.000  Greeks  from  Greece. 

4.  33.000  from  the  NetherUnds. 

5.  64,000  refugees  residing  in  Western 
Germany  and  Austria.  This  group  embraces 
people  who  have  fled  countries  ruled  by  Com- 
munists and  the  Soviet-occupied  eastern  part 
of  Germany  after  V-E  Day  (May  8,  1945), 
up  to  the  date  of  the  bill. 

6.  30.000  refugees  who  have  found  tem- 
porary asylum  in  the  countries  of  cmr  allies, 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. Most  of  the  refugees  embraced 
in  this  group  would  come  from  Prance,  Tur- 
key, and  probably  from  Norway  and  Den- 
mark where  some  escapees  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  have  arrived  in  small  boats 
which  carried  them  across  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  fifth  category — namely.  64.000  refugees 
residing  in  Western  Germany  and  Austria- 
are  of  particular  interest  to  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  You  know  better  than  any- 
body else  the  need  that  such  a  bill  would 
fill. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  no  legislation 
Is  possible  either  in  emergency  legislation  or 
in  the  changes  in  our  basic  immigration 
law  unless  the  people  make  their  wishes  felt. 
This  Is  your  part  of  the  Job.  I  know  you  will 
express  your  will. 


Oreneas  Libraries  Are  Ae  Nation's 
Best  Show  Window 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TtXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  April  12  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

ovkbsbas  lxbeakixs   are  thx  nation's  bot 
Show  Window 

(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 

When  ^Cenneth  McKellar  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  a  few 
years  ago,  a  Government  witness  before  him 
happened  to  mention  the  United  States 
information  libraries  abroad. 

"Libraries?"  McKellar  asked.  He  turned 
to  Senator  Cakl  Hatden,  of  Arizona,  sitting 
next  to  him.  "Ubraries?"  he  asked.  "Did 
you  hear  that?" 

Then,  purple-faced,  he  swung  cm  the 
witness. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "J  don't  expect  you 
to  know  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  do  expect  you  to  have  a  glim- 
mering of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Con« 
stltutlon." 

To  McKellar,  the  Government's  overaeaa 
libraries  were  not  only  unconstitutional: 
he  thought  of  them  also  as  a  charity  for  the 
amusement  of  foreigners.  To  Senator  Jo- 
seph R.  MCCaktht  and  his  present  subcom- 
mittee, the  libraries  are  nests  of  subversive 
llteratmre,  deliberately  planted  by  hidden 
Communist  hands. 

To  the  American  public,  these  libraries 
are  something  of  a  mystery.  But  to  for- 
eign peoples  in  64  countries,  in  196  cltiea 
which  have  such  libraries,  they  are  a  tan- 
gible link  with  America,  the  most  concrete 
evidence  that  the  United  States  is  not  what 
the  Conununists  picture  it  to  be. 

BtTMCKT  roa  KMOWUSCB 

They  are  the  best  show  window  America 
has.  I  have  seen  them  In  Milan  and  Vienna, 
in  Salonika  and  Istanbul,  in  Teheran  and 
Tokyo,  and  I  have  found  it  a  moving  expe- 
rience to  see  so  many  readers  so  hungry 
for  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 

When  some  of  the  American  reading  rooms 
in  Germany  had  to  be  closed  in  1951,  for 
economy  reasons,  the  oflice  of  High  Com- 
missioner John  J.  McCloy  was  flooded  by 
more  letters  of  protest  than  he  had  received 
on  any  of  the  major  political  issuea  of  that 
time. 

And  when  there  was  a  threat  to  close  the 
library  in  Hakcxiate,  in  northern  Japan,  for 
budgetary  reasons,  the  citizens  of  tliat  c:ity 
of  a  quarter  million  rounded  up  40,000 
signatures  on  a  petition  to  keep  the  library 
going. 

Some  of  the  confusion  about  the  libraries 
in  the  American  public  mind,  and  in  Con- 
gress, exists  becaiise  the  Government  set 
them  up  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
purposes.  The  flrst  three  of  them,  in  Mex- 
ico City,  Manag^ua,  and  Montevideo,  were 
founded  and  financed  early  in  the  war  by 
the  State  Department's  old  Division  of  Cul- 
tural Relations,  but  were  stocked  and  man- 
aged  by  the  American  Library  Association. 

Others  in  Allied  and  neutral  countries  in 
wartime  were  set  up  and  operated  by  the 
Oflice  of  War  Information,  with  the  object 
of  giving  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  the  United 
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states.  Their  basic  oolleetions,  eorering 
every  field  of  American  life  and  endeavor, 
^lere  chosen  by  the  Amerlcai.  Library  Aaso- 
cistlon  and  the  Council  of  Learned  Socle- 
ties.  Then  Washington,  month  by  month, 
added  new  books  and  documeits  from  home. 

Still  others  were  stcKked  and  financed  with 
»  lavish  hand  by  the  Army  In  occupied 
area*— but  as  part  of  the  process  of  re- 
tducatlng  conquered  peoples  and  reopening 
a  window  on  the  Allied  world. 

TOt  ICILUOM  ci>cin.ATioir 

Whatever  their  origins,  the.«e  modest  col- 
lections of  books,  periodicals  and  Govern- 
ment documents  have  now  developed  into  a 
worldwide  enterprise.  On  tlu  ir  shelves  and 
in  their  reference  flies  are  more  than  3  mil^ 
lion  volumes. 

The  books  and  mag— Inee  together  have 
an  anntial  circulation  of  moro  than  10  mil- 
lion readers,  and  more  than  S6  million  peo- 
ple each  year  \ue  the  reading  rooms  or 
attend  film  sho?n,  lectures,  and  other  events 
in  the  library  buildings. 

Usually  the  libraries  are  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  building  on  a  busy  street,  where 
passing  crowds  can  see  the  window  dla- 
plsys  and  be  tempted  to  come  Inside.  In 
tvery  one,  no  matter  how  small,  there  is 
at  least  one  girl  at  the  counter  to  answer 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
reference  inquiries  that  pour  In  upon  the 
libraries  every  year. 

All  this  is  being  done  thrcnighout  the 
free  world  on  a  budget  of  lees  than  $4.4  mil- 
lion, cv  about  6  percent  of  the  total  spent 
on  United  States  infarmatioii.  propaganda 
and  cultural  relations  abroad. 

■BACRIMa  TRB  LSAimS 

Behind  this  worldwide  activity  is  a  single 
fsct  that  has  been  ignored  or  oltiscured  in  the 
recent  commotion  about  allegodly  Cominu- 
Qist  authors  in  the  libraries.  This  Is  that 
books  and  perUxllcals.  freely  acoeaslble  to  all. 
are  probably  the  most  effective  way  of  reach- 
ing the  leaders  of  opinion — the  students, 
teachers,  and  educated  men  and  women  of 
all  countries  who  determine  fcf  eign  attitudes 
toward  the  United  States. 

The  effectlveneas  of  the  work  depends 
partly,  of  course,  on  the  caliber  of  the  men 
and  women  staffing  the  liln-ari<ia.  and  partly 
on  the  Integrity  of  the  collections  them- 
selves. 

If  a  library  abroad  does  not  preeent  a 
rounded  plctxire  of  every  field  of  American 
life,  the  good  with  the  bad.  it  ceases  to  be  a 
library:  it  becomes  a  propa){anda  center 
among  people  who  have  been  drenched  with 
propaganda,  and  are  sick  of  it. 

In  Cairo,  Communist  Rumania  decided  not 
long  ago  to  set  up  a  library  and  house  it  in 
lavish  surroundings.  But  Egyptians  laughed 
St  It  because  It  (»ntained  only  those  books 
and  pamphleU  that  pictured  the  Sovtet 
vorld  as  a  paradlae. 

Because  an  American  library  must  have 
Integrity  and  credibility,  it  will  not  stock, 
for  example,  only  the  ofllcial  histories  and 
memoirs  of  America's  part  in  the  last  war. 
Along  with  Robert  Sherwool's  Roosevelt 
and  Hopkins  and  a  dooen  others  of  ito 
kind,  a  typical  library  wUl  also  have  Charles 
A.  Beard's  fiercely  critical  book,  Roosevelt 
and  the  Coming  ot  the  War.  In  the  field 
of  race  relations,  along  with  MTho's  Who  in 
Colored  America,  a  good  Amarlcan  Ubrary 
wUl  also  have  Gunnar  Myrdal  s  somber  vol- 
umes on  The  American  Dilemma. 


SOMS  ADMnrOtLT  TT8 

ProbaWy  there  Is  not  erne  b<x>k  In  a  hxin- 
<fr«d  with  which  some  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator would  not  disagree,  depending  on  his 
background  and  hU  party  label.  Yet,  if  the 
American  libraries  abroad  or  at  home  were 
to  devote  themselves  only  to  noncontrover- 
•ial  books  by  noncontroTerslal  authors,  their 


readers  might  Just  as  well  turn  to  Commu- 
nist  propaganda  or  crossword  pu^es. 

Probably  some  of  the  books  now  cm  the 
shelvee  do  not  belong  there — not  because 
they  are  by  Communisto  but  because  they  are 
second  rate,  or  because  they  do  not  throw 
light  on  some  aspect  of  American  life  or 
background. 

There  is  a  good  argument  for  weeding  out 
useless  books  in  the  overseas  libraries,  many 
of  them  dumped  there  by  private  donations 
and  never  purchased  by  the  Government. 
But  there  is  no  American  argiiment  for 
blacklisting  books  whose  authors  some  poli- 
tician happens  to  dislike,  but  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  a  trained  staff  of  Americans 
on  the  spot,  serve  American  interests. 

The  present  Stata  Department  directive 
on  the  subject  orders  the  removal  from  the 
shelves  of  all  books  by  "known"  Commu- 
nists. "Known"  to  whom?  To  the  courto? 
To  McCastht  and  his  investigators?  Or 
"known"  perhaps,  to  Louis  Budenz?  How 
on  earth  is  a  sane  American  librarian  alnxiad 
to  follow  such  orders? 

As  the  new  administration  looks  Into  the 
problem,  it  U  a  safe  guess  that  it  wiU  see  the 
new  directive  as  unworkable.  And  it  is 
bound,  tcK>,  to  see  the  value  of  keeping  the 
integrity  of  ita  library  collections  in  free 
countries.  For  when  other  free  peoples  begin 
to  doubt  the  freedom  of  American  thought 
and  conscience,  then  America  will  have  lost 
lU  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 


The  Yoke  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.TRICE  DANIEL 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  AppeiuUx  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  s  Texas  constituent,  Mr. 
M.  H.  Stougaard,  of  Himtsvllle,  Tex.,  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  operations  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  Mr.  Stougaard's 
letter  expresses  a  view  which  I  am  sure 
l8  held  by  many  Texans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

Senator  Paun  Damibl, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Mr.  Dakikl:  Thanks  for  your  lett«r 
In  regard  to  the  Voice  of  America.  I  wotild 
suggest  that  the  fM-eeent  group  be  replaced 
with  red-blcx>ded  Americans  who  know  how 
to  conduct  the  Voice  in  a  way  to  inform  the 
world  about  America,  the  real  America  and 
the  principles  of  the  AmM-ican  people  and 
American  life  as  It  is  lived. 

We  have  thousands  of  citizens  of  foreign 
birth.  Let  them  tell  their  stories  of  what 
America  has  meant  to  them,  in  their  own 
languages  to  be  recorded  and  used  In  pro- 
grams to  be  broadcast  to  the  worlcL 

Let  us  have  stories  of  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  in  America.  The  dally  life  of 
Americans  in  various  positions.  Stories  of 
successful  Americans.  Stories  of  the  BlU 
of  Bights,  our  Constitution,  of  the  way  we 
elect  cdDcials  in  America,  the  way  we  are  gov- 
erned, the  way  we  try  offenders  of  the  law 
liy  Jury  and  the  way  Americans  wtita  letters 
to  editors  and  public  ofllcials  and  fearleealy 
express  themaelvea.  etc 


Let  us  have  stories  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  action.  Well,  I  could 
go  on  suggesting.  Seems  like  we  have  plenty 
of  gocxl  matertal  to  broadcast  to  the  worlcL 
What  the  world  reiOly  needs  Is  to  know 
America  as  it  is.  So  let  us  placM  men  with 
vision  ahead  in  charge  of  all  departmenta 
of  the  Voice,  men  and  women  who  know 
Amerl<»  and  love  Amo-ioa. 

WeU,  Mr.  Damikl,  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
you  would  read  this  letter  before  the  Senate. 
I  believe  I  have  a  message  that  is  needed  to 
be  known,  that  if  carried  into  practice  may 
make  the  Voice  of  America  the  instrument 
of  Information  and  truth  of  America  It 
should  be  and  was  intended  to  be. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Slnowely, 

M,  H.  BTouoAABa. 


Resolation  CoagratnlatiDff  the  Gtj  of 
LawroBce,  Mass,,  Upon  the  lOOtk 
ABUTersary  of  Its  lacorporatioa  as  t 
City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14, 19S3 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend'  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  introduced  by 
State  Senator  Michael  A.  Flanagan,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
congratulating  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
Mass..  upon  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
incorporation  as  a  city: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Lawrence,  carved  out 
of  the  venerable  towns  of  Andover  and 
Methuen,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful Merrimack  River;  rich  in  Indian  lore 
and  historical  tradition,  was  in<»rporated  as 
a  town  in  the  year  1847,  and  within  the  short 
space  of  6  years,  had  so  incu-eased  in  popula- 
tion and  Industrial  attainment  that  ca 
March  21  In  the  year  1853  it  was  Incorpo- 
rated as  a  (^ty;  and 

Whereas  Lawrence,  with  an  area  of  but  T 
square  miles,  has  become  one  oi  the  great 
industrial  cities  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
Is  known  throughout  the  world  for  ita  spin- 
ning of  flne  fabrics;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  have 
from  early  times  demonstrated  their  ability 
and  Ingenuity  In  developing  complicated 
machinery  and  erecting  and  maintaining 
great  facrtorles  for  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cloth  to  be  used  for  every  modem  pur- 
pose; and 

Whereas  our  city  has  welcomed  through  the 
years,  all  races,  creeds,  and  nationalities 
from  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  has 
educated  and  moulded  the  newcomers  into 
wcothwhile  citizens,  teaching  them  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  and  freedom, 
has  built  institutions  of  learning  to  teach 
their  children  the  princess  ot  gcxxl  living, 
of  social  uplift  and  what  America  stands  for: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  court  extends 
to  the  c^ty  of  Lawrence  Ita  congratulations 
upcm  the  100th  anniversary  of  Ita  Incorpo- 
ration; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resclutlcms 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
mayor  and  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Lawrence 
to  be  filed  with  the  records  in  the  arcdilves 
<tf  said  olty. 
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GoTtranent  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

OTCAUFOUn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  Z,  1953 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few 
days  the  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  start  to  come  to  the 
floor.  This  will  be  the  great  test  of  the 
83d  Congress.  Will  we  be  able  to  stop 
the  waste  and  duplication  which  has 
grown  up,  particularly  in  the  last  8 
years?  I  think  we  will,  and  I  know  we 
will  be  helped  constantly  and  success- 
fully by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  right  arm  of  the  Congress  in  the  field 
of  expenditure  controL  It  is  timely  that 
I  should  include  the  following  article 
by  Alfl^  Steinberg,  from  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  in  the  AppokUx 
of  the  RxcoRo: 

CoMosBi  G*ir  9tov  OovsuacBrr  Waste 
(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 

When  It  ccKom  to  p«w1ng  out  the  tax- 
payer*' motMy.  Congresa  acts  like  a  blind 
bank  teller:  it  turn  to  rely  on  the  honeaty  of 
thOM  on  the  other  side  of  the  window. 
Lacking  sufflclent  budget  information,  our 
leglalatora  often  have  only  the  vagUect  no- 
tion of  what  they  are  appropriating  bUUons 
for:  K)  they  usually  i^^iuroprlate  the  approxi- 
mate amount*  requeated. 

Oongre— man  Woluic  II.  Ooucn.  of  Ml*- 
■laalppl.  alaaa  it  up  thla  way:  "In  our  Ignor- 
aiHM  wa  aaay  be  lettlag  the  apandart  puah 
vm  into  the  bankruptcy  Stalin  I*  counting 


Woodrow  Wllaon.  a  foremoat  atudent  of 
govemment,  wroU:  "Oongreaa  atanda  almoat 
belpleaaly  outside  of  the  department*;  even 
the  epedal  Investigation*  which  it  Institutes 
from  ttme  to  time  do  not  afford  It  more 
than  a  gllmpee  of  the  IneMe  of  a  amall 
proTtBce  of  Federal  administration.  HoetUe 
er  deetgnlag  oOclala  can  always  hold  tt  at 
arm's  length  by  dexteroua  evaalons  and  con- 
aealments." 

Tet.  the  Instrument  to  dean  up  this 
V  Qieaa  has  been  In  the  hands  of  Congreaa  ever 
^ee  the  Oeneral  Accounting  OfBce  was 
cstabllahed  In  lOai  to  put  an  eye  on  the  way 
public  money  Is  spent.  Comptroller  General 
Lindsay  Warren  (see  Watchdog  on  Wash- 
ington's Waste,  the  Reader's  Digest,  Au- 
fost  1952) ,  present  boss  of  the  QAO.  has  the 
final  wc»tl,  even  over  the  President,  In  Inter- 
preting appropriations  acts.  The  blunt 
Worth  Carolinian  has  no  fear  of  Executive  re- 
prisal, because  only  Congrees  can  fire  him 
ft<am  his  nonrenewable  15-year  poet.  When- 
ever Warren  finds  that  bureaucrats  have 
spent  money  on  projects  not  Included  In 
eongresslonal  appropriations,  he  threatens 
eoiu^  action.  Since  his  appointment  In  1940 
he  has  recovered  almost  $800  million. 

Those  who  wrote  the  act  establishing  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllce  envisioned  that. 
besides  auditing  Government  expenditures. 
the  QAO  would  serve  as  star  witness  and  in- 
formed budget  appraiser  for  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  when  the 
spenders  made  their  requests  for  money  each 
year.  Representative  James  Good,  of  Iowa, 
who  fathered  the  act,  once  told  Congress 
that  under  the  law  "It  la  the  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  come  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  explain  where 
there  is  Inefficiency,  waste,  or  lack  of  econ- 
omy.'* But  the  committees.  Jealous  of  their 
power,  seldom  have  permitted  the  GAO  to 
pitch  camp  inside  their  headquarters. 


Nonetheless,  the  GAO  makea  it  its  business 
to  know  where  the  waste  in  Government  is 
and  who  the  good  and  the  bad  Government 
administrators  are.  Warren  has  a  staff  of 
6.200  auditors,  accountants,  lawyers,  and  in- 
vestigators who  dig  into  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  departments.  Many  are  de- 
ployed in  regional  and  local  fields;  others 
poke  about  in  Africa,  E\ux>pe,  and  Asia.  They 
pop  into  Governoient  offices  without  prior 
notice,  to  make  on-the-spot  checks. 

But  Warren's  present  BCO{>e  la  limited  to 
recovering  nK)ney  spent  without  congres- 
sional approval.'  All  he  can  do  about  legal 
waste  is  publicize  it.  He  has  shipped  Con- 
gress thousands  of  extravagance  reports,  in- 
cluding one  on  Government  travel  to  Louis- 
vUle  at  Kentucky  Derby  time.  But.  as  he 
told  one  committee,  "once  we  refer  our  re- 
ports to  you,  that  Is  the  last  we  ever  hear  of 
most  at  them." 

Occasloanally  a  Congressman  does  make 
telling  \ise  of  GAO  reports.  Senator  John  J. 
WiLLiAUS,  ot  Delaware,  for  Instance,  admits 
his  debt  to  GAO  for  his  own  sensational  ex- 
poe«  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  8o  doea 
Representative  Porrxa  Haxot,  of  Virginia, 
who  iised  a  GAO  report  to  get  Preeldent 
Truman  to  abolish  the  free-spending  Mari- 
time Commission. 

As  It  Is  usually  handled  today,  the  appro- 
priations process  Is  a  one-sided  contest  be- 
tween unequally  matched  opponents.  Every 
January  the  President  submits  to  Congreaa 
a  budget  the  slae  of  a  mail-order  catalog, 
containing  his  recommendations  for  money 
to  run  the  Oovarnment — last  yaar  a  colossal 
$88  billion.  The  budget  Is  written  by  thou- 
sands of  Federal  employees  In  the  agencies, 
and  than  the  various  sections  ara  put  to- 
gether by  the  more  than  500  employaas  of  th* 
Bureau  of  tha  Budget. 

Arrayed  against  aU  thssa  buiaaucrats  ara 
80  overworked  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  21  members  of  th* 
Senate  Appropriations  Oommitt**.  laoh 
committee  parcel*  ito  membars  among  12 
subcommittees,  whose  recommendations  ara 
usually  aeoaptad  by  tha  House  or  tha  SenaU. 
One  7-mamber  subcommlttc*  holds  haarinf* 
on  about  28  agende*.  spend*  about  2  hour* 
with  each.  La*t  year  it  di*pos*d  of  $«  bUllon 
at  th*  rata  of  $00  million  an  hour. 

The  Rou*e  coomilttee  has  some  IB  profes- 
sional assistants  and  the  Senate  oommlttea 
has  about  a  doaen.  Their  time  Is  largely 
taken  up  with  arranging  hearings  and  help- 
lug  subcommittee  members  write  their  re- 
ports. Mother  the  aides  nor  th*  Oongraas- 
men  have  time  to  scan  the  piles  of  budget 
justifications  wliich  tha  spending  depart- 
ments send  them. 

AU  hearings  are  held  la  executive  aea- 
slons.  which  means  that  the  public  and  the 
press  are  barred.  Ho  wonder  the  spenders 
get  all  the  breaks. 

Says  Senator  Jobw  L.  IfcOLXtXAir.  of  Ar- 
kansas, a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee:  "I  may  wonder  how  much 
money  the  spenders  waste  and  whether  some 
of  their  services  really  are  necessary.  But 
Just  wondering  wont  rebut  their  persuasive 
testimony." 

Congrees  could  end  this  farce  If  It  brought 
the  GAO  Into  the  appropriations  process, 
as  was  originally  Intended.  Here  Is  how  this 
could  be  done: 

i.  Congress  shoxild  commission  the  QAO 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  in  their  day-to-day  operations 
to  determine  whether  public  funds  are  being 
used  efficiently.  At  present  Warren  must 
depend  for  his  waste-and-lnefflciency  data  on 
whatever  his  staff  comes  across  incidentally 
in  Its  auditing  work. 

2.  Congress  should  establish  a  Joint 
Hoxise-Senate  appropriations  subcommittee 
to  consider  and  act  upon  GAO  reports.  This 
subcommittee  would  call  la  the  agencies  In- 


volved, thrash  things  out  with  them  and  if 
necessary  cut  back  their  appropriations. 

3.  Most  Important,  Congress  siu>uld  us* 
Warren  and  his  aides  as  witnesses  and  ap- 
praisers at  regular  appropriations  hearings  to 
analyze  the  piles  of  budget  Justifications  and 
point  out  duplication,  unnecessary  work,  ex- 
cessive costs.  "What  Congress  needs."  says 
Senator  Mtxx  Momxomkt,  of  Oklahoma,  "i* 
somebody  on  our  side  of  the  table  who  can  do 
Just  as  much  stating  of  facts  a*  the  feUawa 
who  ask  for  so  much  of  the  taxpayer** 
money." 

Bringing  the  OAO  full  time  into  the  ap- 
propriations process  would  result  in  an  added 
expenditure  of  a  few  million  dollars  a  year. 
But  the  savings  wotild  be  reckoned  In  bil- 
lions. 

Think  what  Warren's  factfinding  and 
cross-examining  would  mean,  for  example,  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  With  the  help 
of  a  single  staff  aide,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Appropriations  Subcommittee  In  1951 
heard  30S  Department  witnesses  Justify  a 
request  for  $61  bUIlon.  This  was  $21  billion 
more  than  the  amount  needed  to  run  the 
entire   Federal   Government    In    1950. 

The  single  staff  assistant  had  all  he  could 
do  Just  scheduling  the  appearance  of  thoea 
293  witnesses.  He  had  no  time  to  watch  tha 
Department  of  Defense  at  work,  or  to  ex- 
amine the  90  volumes  of  facts  and  flgitfe* 
with  which  the  Department  Bought  to  Justify 
Its  requests.  Few  committee  members  had 
time  to  aklm  them.  Busy  with  other  con- 
gressional duties,  ttiey  eould  not  even  attend 
the  hearings  regularly  or  read  tha  1^:0 
printed  page*  of  testimony. 

Last  June  a  House  subcommlttaa  bad  only 
a  single  afternoon  to  take  up  a  $2,200,000,000 
request  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commla*lon. 
Afterward  R*pra*entative  John  PszLLzn.  of 
California,  commented  bltingly:  "With  what 
little  time  we  had.  w*  might  have  done  al- 
most a*  well  with  a  crystal  baU.  W*  werant 
•quipped  to  know  what  to  look  for.  AU  wa 
heard  was  what  th*y  wanted  to  tall  us." 

Many  of  the  tricks  which  money-hungry 
offloiala  pull  on  the  Approprtatloni  Commlt- 
taa*  would  fall  if  the  GAO  *at  in  on  th*  bear- 
inf*.  Som*  aganci**.  for  •xamid*.  aoft  padal 
th*  total  cQ*t  of  a  long-run  project  In  order 
to  win  Initial  congraesional  approval,  then 
come  back  bowling  for  an  upward  cort  ad- 
justment A  faw  years  ago  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  estlmsted  the  total  cost  of  18t 
rlver-and-harbor  and  flood-control  projects 
at  $2.e00.000.00O.  In  May  1981  the  engl- 
neers  broke  the  sad  news  that  the  cost  was 
really  $6  billion.  Two  months  later  they  told 
an  outraged  Congrees  that  they  needed  an 
extra  $116  million.  With  projects  under- 
way, Congress  has  little  choice.  But  with  a 
OAO  long-range  eetlmate  it  could  know  In 
advance  what  It  was  getting  Into  and  per- 
haps not  get  into  it  at  alL 

It  Is  well  known  that  Oovemmant  bureaus 
usually  pad  their  requeats  for  money  to  allow 
ft*  axpected  cuts.  Some  subcommittees  use 
10  percent  cuts  across  the  board  as  their* 
only  weapon  in  dealing  with  a  budget  re- 
quest they  can't  understand.  One  subcom- 
mittee has  gone  as  high  as  60  percent.  The 
agencies  bloat  their  requests  accordingly. 
GAO  auditors  would  have  little  trouble 
spotting  such  padding. 

Most  agencies  believe  that  if  they  report  a 
surpliu  Congress  wUl  cut  their  appropriation 
for  the  following  year.  So  they  embark  on 
wild  spending  Jags  toward  the  close  of  a  fiscal 
year,  in  order  to  show  Congress  an  empty 
larder. 

The  biidget  routine  Congress  goes  through 
today  may  have  worked  a  century  ago  when 
there  were  few  agencies  and  their  money 
wanU  were  small.  But  World  War  I  trans- 
formed Government  into  big  business,  and 
Congress  saw  Its  constitutional  control  over 
the  public  purse  slip  more  and  more  Into 
the  hands  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
enormity    and    urgency   of    World    War   U 
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spending  and  at  tha  present  defense  effort 
luTve  finaUy  reduced  Congresa  to  a  blank- 
ebeck  approprlator. 

Tbe  tragedy  is  that  time  Is  running  out. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy,  tax- 
payers must  Insist  that  Congress  call  in  the 
OAO  to  main  sanae  out  of  requesta  for 
money. 


TIm  Book  aad  Ccuor 


EXTENSICm  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  1. 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
begin  by  asking:  In  the  realm  of  free 
thought  and  free  expression,  how  long 
shall  we  endure  these  insults  hurled 
aiiainst  our  maturity,  our  Judgment,  our 
abilities  to  think,  act  and  breathe  for 
ourselves?  I  think  there  are  few  less  in- 
iulting  experiences  than  to  be  told  we 
are  so  corruptible,  so  limp  of  mind,  so 
Intrinsically  empty,  that  we  must  be 
protected  against  the  onslaught  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  books.  What  kind? 
Books  which  self-appointed  guardians 
over  our  morals  and  mentality  have  de- 
cided for  us  are  unsuitable.  We  are  to 
be  spoon-fed  until  we  dribble  with 
pablum. 

What  does  the  censor  actiially  have  In 
mind  when  he  attacks  books  by  preclud- 
ing their  publication  and  distribution? 
Does  he  have  a  definition?  Does  he  have 
standards?  Does  he  believe  that  he  Is 
better  equipped  than  we  are  to  know 
what  is  good  or  bad  for  us.  Does  he  pre- 
sume to  believe  that  he  has  better  taste, 
finer,  deeper  sensibilities,  rarer  Judg- 
ments? Let  us  go  a  step  further  than 
that.  Suppose  he  has.  So  what?  Free 
individuals  want  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, to  exercise  their  own  Judgment, 
to  have  the  liberty  to  quarrel  with  the 
ktaas  of  others,  to  taste,  through  read- 
ing, the  experiences  of  man,  to  discard 
and/or  unbrace  for  himself. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  sen- 
tence in  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
district  court,  written  by  Judge  John  M. 
Woolsey,  lifting  the  ban  on  Ulysses.  "It 
is  only  with  the  normal  person  that  the 
law  is  concerned."  That  la  exactly  it. 
What  the  censor  sees,  always,  before  him 
Is  that  man  is  a  twisted,  perverted  crea- 
ture with  arrested  intelligence,  with  such 
criminal  intent  that  a  book  is  the  nour- 
ishment which  will  bring  it  to  blossom. 

There  are  some  paragrai^s  of  the 
court's  opinion  in  Hannegan  against  Es- 
quire. Inc..  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  which  should  be  known  by  heart 
by  everyone  interested  in  the  world  of 
books.  In  this  case,  as  you  may  recall. 
Esquire  magazine  sought  by  court  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  Postmaster  from  re- 
voking Esquire's  second-class  mail  per- 
mit. 

Under  our  system  of  government— > 

Said  the  Cour^— 
there  is  an  accommodation  for  the  widest 
variety  of  tastes  and  ideas.     What  is  good 
literature,  what  has  educational  value,  what 


la  refined  public  Information,  what  Is  good 
art,  varies  with  Individuals  as  it  does  from 
one  generation  to  another.  There  doubt- 
lees  would  be  a  contrariety  of  views  concern- 
ing Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.  Shake^ieare's 
Venus  and  Adonis,  or  Zola's  Nana.  But  a 
requirement  ttuit  literature  or  art  conform 
to  some  norm  prescribed  by  an  official 
smacks  of  an  Ideology  foreign  to  our  system. 
The  basic  values  implicit  in  the  requirements 
of  the  fourth  condition  can  be  served  only 
by  uncenaored  distribution  of  literature. 
R-om  the  multitude  of  competing  offerings 
the  public  will  pick  and  chooee.  What  seems 
to  one  to  be  trash  may  have  for  others 
fieetlng  or  even  enduring  values.  But  to 
withdraw  the  second-class  rate  from  this 
publlcaUon  today  because  its  contents 
seemed  to  one  official  not  good  for  the  pub- 
lic would  sanction  withdrawal  of  the  sec- 
ond-class rate  tomorrow  from  another 
periodical  whose  social  or  economic  views 
seemed  harmful  to  another  official. 

When  I  served,  during  the  82d  Con- 
gress, together  with  eight  other  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Current  Pornographic  Materials.  I 
could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe,  at 
first,  that  the  committee,  as  a  whole, 
would  attempt  to  march  through  so  com- 
plex a  subject  with  hobnailed  boots.  But 
the  majoi'lty  report  not  only  convinces 
that  the  committee  not  only  so  marched, 
but  whooped  as  it  marched.  To  that 
majority  report,  two  of  us  dissented. 
Representative  Fkancis  Walter  and  my- 
self.   In  that  report  we  said: 

There  la  a  distinction  between  what  may 
broadly  be  classified  as  obeoene  and  what 
falls  within  the  realm  of  free  thought  and 
ereatlve  axpreaalon,  which  ia  perhaps  tlie 
most  basic  and  fundamental  principle  in  the 
free  way  of  Ufa.  It  is  this  dlsUnoUon  that 
the  eommlttse,  In  its  report  and  ia  Its  pro- 
csadinp.  has  etoarly  tailad  to  reoofnlaa. 

The  courts,  since  the  Ulysses  case,  have 
stated  again  and  again  that  no  work  is 
to  be  Judged  obscene  merely  from  a  se- 
lection of  paragraphs  lifted  from  a  book. 

Printed  by  themaali 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  held 
in  Halsey  against  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice — 

they  might,  as  a  matter  of  law.  come  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  atatute.  So  might  a 
almilar  selection  from  Aristophanes,  or 
Chauoer  or  Boccaccio.  •  •  •  The  book, 
however,  must  be  considered  broadly  as  a 
whole. 

The  committee  abandoned  this  ap- 
proach, selecting,  instead,  isolated  pas- 
sages and  reveled  in  an  orgy  of  condem- 
nation. And  then  it  proceeded,  without 
dismay,  to  attack  ideas.  One  book  was 
condemned  by  the  committee  because 
the  author  personally  advocates  polyg- 
amy. Another  book  was  criticized  be- 
cause the— and  I  quote— "author  does 
not  like  the  upper  classes  or  law-oif  orce- 
ment  officers."  Another  book  was  ob- 
jected to  because  the  committee  believed 
that — and  I  quote  again — the  "author" 
was  "obviously  trying  to  cash  In  on  the 
Scottsboro  pro-Negro  agitation  which 
was  Communist  inspired."  We  stated  in 
the  minority,  dissenting  repcwt:  "This 
comes  dangerously  close  to  book  burn- 
ing." I  repeat  It  here — this  comes  dan- 
gerously close  to  book  burning. 

There  are  statutes  on  the  books,  Fed- 
eral and  State,  which  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  obscene  and  pomogrs4>hic  mate- 


rials being  disseminated.  They  exist  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  except  New 
Mexico.  Even  the  majority  report  con- 
cede that  they  are,  in  the  main,  ade- 
quate. Then,  why  the  sound  and  the 
fury?  What  accounts  for  this  insensitive 
approach  by  the  committee? 

This  Is  not  the  first  nor  will  it  be.  in 
history,  the  last  attempt  to  prescribe  a 
mold  into  which  to  pour  the  human 
mind.  Along  with  every  battle  for  free- 
dom has  been  fought  the  battle  against 
censorship.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  must  play  Ood.  But  when  people 
stop  being  fighting  mad  at  those  who 
would  put  them  into  a  mental  strait- 
Jacket,  fighting  mad  at  those  who  would 
reduce  the  life  of  imagination,  the  vigor 
and  multiplicity  of  creativeness,  to  two- 
by-nothlng  dimensions,  then  they  have 
lost  their  souls  to  the  dead  weight  of 
tyranny. 

What  disheartens  me  is  not  the  exist- 
ence of  stuff  such  as  the  majority  report 
of  the  committee,  not  even  the  existence 
of  unofiDcial,  vigilante  groups  who,  by 
pressures,  attempt  to  censor  what  shall 
be  published  and  sold,  what  disheartens 
me  is  the  submission  by  so  many  to  these 
attempts  to  intimidate  them.  The  sight 
of  a  cringing  bookseller  is  food  and  drink 
to  the  censor.  He  grows  on  it,  expands 
with  it  until  he  sees  himself  as  a  giant, 
dispensing  or  withholding  his  favors  as 
he  alone  sees  f)t  to  those  Uttle  men.  As 
the  fear  spreads  so  does  his  arrogance 
and  his  conviction  that  he  and  he  alone 
knows  what  Is  good  for  you. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  authors  who  at 
one  time  or  another  have  fallen  under 
censorial  ban:  Homer.  Defoe,  Voltaire. 
Ooethe.  Baliao,  Hawthorne,  Thomai 
Hardy.  Dante,  Rousseau,  Shelley,  MoU« 
ere.  Gilbert  and  SuUlvan.  Walt  Whit- 
man, Oautier.  D.  H.  Lawroioe.  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Bertrand  Russell.  Upton  Sin- 
clair, Carl  Van  Veohten.  Theodorg 
Dreiser.  R.  H.  Wells.  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Warwick  Deeping.  Bmest  Hemingway, 
Aldous  Huxley,  and  so  on. 

As  you  see.  this  is  an  old  and  continu- 
ing fight.  There  are  and  alwajrs  will  be 
men  who  see  sin  all  around  them,  who 
bum  with  unholy  seal  to  undo  the  wick- 
edness of  man.  who  resent  that  Ood 
created  male  and  female.  There  is  an- 
other kind  of  censor — political  not  sex- 
ual— who  seeks  his  power  through  tbe 
emasculation  of  the  mind,  through  the 
suppression  of  truth  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  clash  of  ideas.  Both  are  a  nega- 
tion of  life  and  growth,  the  enemies  Ot 
maturity  and  independence.  Rip  out 
the  spine  of  man.  Better  let  him  crawl, 
drool,  cringe,  or  flap.  Anything  but  to 
permit  him  to  walk  upright  and  un- 
afraid. Above  all.  ]0i  him  not  be  free  to 
choose. 

In  his  essay  on  liberty  In  the  year  18S9 
John  Stuart  Mill  said: 


Who  can  compute  wliat  the  world 
In  the  multitude  of  promising  Intellects 
combined  with  timid  characters,  who  dara 
not  follow  out  any  bold,  vigorous,  Independ^ 
ent  train  of  thought,  lest  It  should  land  them 
In  s<Hnethlng  which  would  admit  of  being 
considered  irrellgiouB  or  Immoral?  Mo  one 
can  be  a  great  thinker  who  does  not  recog- 
nise that  as  a  thinker  It  is  his  ftarst  duty  t^ 
foUow  his  IntcUect  to  whatever  ooncluslona 
tt  may 
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ill 


X  aay  let  us  not  surrender  oar  minds 
and  souls  to  those  who  would  blindfold 
our  eyes,  plug  our  ears,  and  gag  our 
mouths^    We  are  free  men,  are  we  not? 


Obtcmtisas  aad  RccosaaiMidatMNis  Re- 
faxSng    the    Teclmical    Cooperatkm 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PH1LUPS 

or  CAurounA 
ZN  THB  HOU^  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  19. 1953 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fnmi 
time  to  time,  I  have  put  in  the  Congsbs- 
stoHAL  Record  the  comments  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
sultants to  the  Food,  Agriculture,  and 
Resources  Development  Staff  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 
of  the  Department  of  State.  It  has  been 
significant  to  observe  that  this  staff  of 
outstanding  men  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  cooperation  has  always  in- 
sisted that  our  program  should  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-help,  with  a  mini- 
miun  of  money  grants  and  a  maximum  of 
instruction  and  education  in  leadership. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  most 
recent  memorandimi  to  the  Director 
from  this  staff.  It  reiterates  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  by  Dr.  Bennett,  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  analyzes  the  pos- 
sibilities of  TCA  in  the  world  picture, 
under  a  realistic  program: 

Fkbkuart  11.  1953. 
T»:    Clayton   ■.    Whipple,    Director,    Pood, 
Agriculture,  and  Resources  Development 
Staff,   Technical   Cooperation   Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State. 
Ttoxn:   Board  of  Consultants  to  the  Pood, 
Agrlctilture,  and  Resources  Development 
Staff. 
Subject :  ObeervatloDS  and  recommendations. 
During  the  year,  six  of  the  undersigned 
have  traveled  extensively  in  foreign  coun- 
tries  and   have   teen   able   to   observe   the 
workings  of  the  uctxnical-cooperation  pro- 
gram.   All  have  attempted  to  keep  In  touch 
with    TCA    developments    through    written 
leports  and  through  Interviews  with  people 
of  competence. 

The  Board  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  pri- 
mary responsibilities  are  to  consider  prob- 
lams  relating  to  those  aspects  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  ttiat  deal 
with  food,  agriculture,  and  natural  re- 
sources. About  80  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  falls  within 
these  categories.  These  operations,  however, 
•re  so  influenced  by  the  general  policies  of 
TCA  that  the  Board  has  felt  justified  in  malt- 
ing certain  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  consideration  of  wliich  we  feel 
necessary  for  the  more  effective  operation  of 
the  programs  relating  to  food,  agriculture, 
and  natural  resources. 

As  a  group,  we  would  like  to  reiterate 
our  complete  approval  of  the  point  of  view 
expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Bennett  shortly 
before  he  left  on  the  trip  on  which  he  met 
bis  death,  namely: 

"The  program  we  have  described  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  is  a  simple,  down- 
to-earth,  self-help  program  designed  pri- 
marily to  assist  other  peoples  In  increasing 
their  food  production,  lettering  their  health 


eooiditlooB.  end  Improvfng  tb«lr  edocstSonal 
■ystenw.  It  is  my  view  that  ths  cost  ot  tbls 
program,  which  win  be  effective  only  tf  tt' 
Is  pitched  on  a  long-tarm  basis,  should  be 
•nougb  to  finance  a  broad,  dynamic,  tech- 
nical cooperation  effort,  but  not  to  include 
large-scale  grante-ln-ald.  This  has  l>een  my 
consistent  position  and  oonvtetion  and  X 
must  be  faittifiU  to  it. 

"It  Is  my  desire  tliat  we  press  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  all  of  our  programs, 
but  without  spending  money  redUessly.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  everyone  concerned 
if  we  turned  bade  \inneeded  money  to  the 
taxpayers  rather  than  waste  tt  on  unsound 
projects." 

In  line  with  the  above  basic  ptUlosophy, 
we  present  the  following  observations  and 
recommendations : 

1.  The  Independence  and  integrity  of 
TCA: 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
must  have  a  sufOciently  independent  status 
to  carry  out  tiie  spirit  as  well  as  the  external 
forms  of  the  technical  assistance  which  it  is 
meant  to  provide  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

To  use  technical  assistance  primarily  to 
gain  defense  or  poUtlcal  objectives  is  the  best 
way  to  destroy  its  usefulness  in  creating 
goodwill.  International  understanding  and 
cooperation  and  in  establlsliing  democratic 
procedures  at  the  grassroots  level.  The 
goodwlir  objective  of  a  technical  assistance 
program  can  only  be  gained  through  disin- 
terested service.  It  cannot  be  bought  nor 
bargained  for.  This  self-evident  fact  needs 
much  wider  acceptance. 

2.  We  must  envisage  a  long-time  program: 
Technical  assistance  is  a  long-time  program. 
There  cannot  l>e  adequate  planning  nor  wise 
spending  of  money  on  the  present  year-to- 
year  basis.  The  kind  of  results  we  are  look- 
ing for  win  take  a  long  time  to  achieve. 
We  must  not  IM  led  astray  by  wlsiiful  tlilnk- 
ing. 

S.  Administration:  Establish  an  Admin- 
istration of  Technical  Cooperation  that  gives 
lx>th  respxinsiblllty  and  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  all  phases  of  the  program: 
especially: 

(a)  The  organization  of  administrative 
maclUnery. 

(b)  The  appointment  ot  adminlstnitlve 
and  operational  personnel. 

(c)  Program  planning  and  execution 
through  all  stages  from  tiie  U.  8.  A.  to  the 
fields  of  operation. 

(d)  Budget  building. 

(e)  Relations  with  other  United  States 
Government  agencies. 

(f )  Cooperative  arrangements  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  business  and  industrial 
organizations,  private  agencies,  and  interna- 
IJonal  agencies,  such  as  PAO.  WHO,  aiMl 
UNESCO. 

4.  Program,  emphasis  on  agricultiire  and 
more  food: 

Limit  objectives  and  be  very  specific  about 
tt.  Begin  small,  but  guarantee  increased  aid 
wherever  and  wlienever  sound  growth  calls 
for  it.  Wliat  any  country  puts  into  the 
program  will  generally  be  a  sound  indication 
of  their  own  concern  and  interest  in  utiliz- 
ing n.  S.  A.  technical  assistance. 

The  program  should,  for  the  most  part,  be 
centered  on  increased  food  production  and 
improved  agriculture.  Asia  has  less  food  and 
clothing  per  capita  today  than  t}efore  the 
war.  We  are  losing  the  fight  for  food.  De- 
velop other  economic  and  social  projects 
around  the  major  goaL  Agriciiltiu-ai  im- 
provements, should  be  used  as  the  entering 
wedge  to  improved  family  living,  better 
liealth,  agricultural  refonns  such  as  land 
tenure  and  credit,  literacy  and  a  better  com- 
munity life.  This  centralization  of  emptia- 
sis  on  agriculture  would  malw  possible  a 
singly  administered  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram, and  should  add  greatly  to  efficient  and 
economical  management. 

Tills  emphasis  on  a  centralized  program 
does  not  exclude  complementary  programs 


uaeib.  as  thoae  dealing  with  water  supplies— 
so  essential  to  agricultural  development  In 
many  parts  of  the  world — or  land  reform  or 
sdncational  and  liealth  projects  and  such 
projects  as  tbe  training  of  local  leadership, 
the  strengthening  of  local  institutions  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  rural  Ufe  and 
similar  projects. 

Make  tiie  needs  of  the  nations  concerned 
ovir  first  consideration  in  developing  country 
programs.  Let  lu  see  to  It  that  nations  re- 
quest our  help  rather  than  that  we  thrust 
our  help  upon  them.  Make  our  help  a  little 
harder  to  get;  its  vaixie  wUl  be  much  greater. 

It  is  recognized  that  programs  in  different 
countries  must  start  on  different  levels  liased 
upon  their  present  stages  of  economic  and 
social  development.  Therefore,  technical  aid 
and  training  in  developing  primary  resources 
other  than  land  may  need  to  be  provided  in 
certain  situations. 

5.  Civil  service  and  overseas  appoint- 
ments :  The  CivU  Service  Conunlssion  should 
apply  maximum  flexibility  in  reviewing  ap- 
pointments by  the  TCA  Administrator  of 
overseas  technical  assistance  personnel.  Per- 
sonal qualifications  and  experience  are  often 
of  more  Importance  in  overseas  service  than 
academic  standing.  Appointments  should  be 
made  of  (1)  men  of  national  and  interna- 
tional reputation  dvie  to  their  competence 
and  character,  who  can  work  out  achievable 
country  programs;  (2)  experieneed  extension 
men  and  women  to  work  at  the  State  level 
and  to  help  develop  programs  at  the  village 
level;  (3)  capable  representatives  from  mi- 
nority racial  groups,  such  as  the  Negro;  and 
(4)  Junior  personnel.  Base  salaries  abroiul 
should  be  kept  in  line  with  home  salaries  so 
that  servioes  to  be  rendered,  rather  than 
compensation  to  i>e  received,  would  be  ttim 
determining  factcn:  in  accepting  overseas  ap- 
pointments. The  conditions  of  leave  from, 
positions  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  be  lilieralized  and  the  continuance  of 
state  or  institutional  retirement  plans 
should  be  guaranteed.  All  appointees  for 
overseas  service  and  their  families  should 
t>e  thoroughly  screened,  briefed  and  oriented 
tiefore  leaving  for  the  field. 

9.  Make  mcve  use  of  our  United  States 
land-grant  institutions  and  private  agen- 
cies: 

We  should  make  far  greater  vae  of  and 
place  more  reKponslblUty  on  our  land-grant 
colleges  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
engineering,  veterinary  science,  forestry,  etc., 
with  their  research,  extension  and  instruc- 
tional staffs.  These  institutions  are  non- 
political  and  would  l>e  recognized  as  such 
by  the  receiving  countries. 

Maximum  use  should  t>e  made  of  United 
States  private  agencies  and  firms  of  estab- 
lished competence,  as  called  for  by  Congress 
when  It  established  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

7.  Big  appropriations  for  capital  projects, 
supplies,  and  relief  should  be  eliminated: 
As  we  understand  the  technical  assistance 
program,  it  is  primarily  a  people-to-peopie 
approach,  but  allows  for  supplementary  de- 
velopments that  will  make  the  village  pro- 
grams more  effective.  It  does  not  Include 
paying  for  the  ImUdlng  of  dams  for  power 
or  irrigation,  the  construction  of  factcnies. 
the  supplying  of  raw  materials,  such  aa 
wheat,  cotton,  steel,  fertilizers,  etc..  or  tiie 
building  of  roads  and  similar  projects  re- 
quiring large  sums  of  money.  These  pro- 
ductive projects  should  he  self-liquidating 
and  therefore  should  be  financed  by  loans. 
The  United  States,  however,  should  lend  its 
good  offices  in  determining  the  need  for  and 
the  securing  of  such  loans  from  private,  na- 
tional, or  international  sources.  Necessary 
technical  aid  in  planning  such  productive 
projects  would,  in  many  Instances,  fall  with- 
in the  competence  of  a  technical  assistance 
program.  Appropriations  for  purely  relief 
purposes,  such  as  those  to  Israel  and  for 
Arab  refugees  should  not  be  considered  tech- 
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nlcal  assistance  as  It  is  wiaBr stood  in  tk« 

Act  for  International  Development. 

8  Make  appropriations  serve  the  objectives 
of  helping  pe<H>»«  to  *>«*P  themselves:  We 
urge  that  tbe  channels  IM  kept  clear  between 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  peo- 
ple who  need  help,  to  tbe  end  that  a  largw 
proportion  of  appropriations  be  spent  on 
teeimlcai  asststanoe  rather  than  on  admin- 
istrative and  btveaneratlo  personnst  and 
procedures. 

9  Better  relatiooablps  between  Ambassa- 
dors and  technical  aasistanoe  personnd: 

In  determining  future  policy  for  technical 
assistance,  provision  shotiid  he  made  tor  ade- 
quate briefing  of  Ambassadors  and  Direc- 
tors of  Technical  Cooperation.  The  cost  of 
failure  to  provide  such  bneflng  iUM  already 
been  too  heavy. 

This  whole  problem  of  administrative  au- 
tlMirity  and  relationships  in  tlie  field  should 
be  reconsidered.  The  situation  demands  the 
gieatsit  degree  at  cooperation  and  collalMra- 
tion  without  domination  by  any  particular 
United  States  agent  or  agency  in  tl»e  ootmtry 
concerned. 

10.  Cooperation  with  tntsraatlonal  agen- 
cies: 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
Should  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  with 
United  Nations  organizations,  such  as  the 
PAO,  in  regional  projects,  where  a  numlier 
of  countries  are  Involved  in  the  same  prob- 
lem, such  as  locust  contrcd,  elimination  of 
rinderpest  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  of 
cattle.  The  control  of  these  devastating  in- 
festations that  recognize  no  geographical 
boundaries  would  not  only  mean  immediate 
relief  to  tlxe  farmer,  but  a  guaranty  against 
future  losses.  Ths  improvement  of  rice  in 
Asia  and  the  moitipiicatlon  and  wide  distri- 
bution of  iMtter  seeds  are  similar  projects 
tor  cooperative  action,  tbe  results  of  which 
will  be  immediate  and  be  easily  tmderstood 
and  appreciated  by  the  primary  prodxicers. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  United 
SUtes  technical  assistance  agencies  compete 
unfairly  with  or  undercut  international 
agencies  already  at  work  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

Harold  B-  Allen.  Director  of  education. 
Hear  East  Foundation.  New  York.  N. 
T.;  Bdward  J.  BeU,  Oregon  Wheat 
Commission.  Pendleton.  Oreg.;  E.  B. 
Evans.  President,  Prairls  View  Agricul- 
tural and  Merhsniral  College,  Prairie 
View,  Ttox;  L.  Q.  Ugutti.  Executive 
Director.  NaUonal  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Oonference.  Des  Molnss.  Iowa;  Ray- 
mond W.  Miller,  Consultant,  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  oC  tiie  United 
Nations,  Waahington.  D.  C;  John  H. 
Relsner,  Executive  Secretary.  Agricul- 
tural Missions.  Inc..  New  York.  N.  T^ 
J.  Stuart  RusseU.  Farm  Editor.  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Wm.  A.  Schoenfeld. 
Dean  Emerltiu,  Oregon  State  OoUege, 
and  Organization  Consultant.  Corvai- 
lis,  Oreg.;  C.  Leigh  Stevena,  AgriciU- 
tural  Bagineer  and  Management  Con- 
sultant, Temassee,  8.  O. 


Replacemeat  of  PabUc  Scrraab 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  psirNSTi.vAjna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  14,  t9i2 

Mr.   KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  I  note  that  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  tlie  Senate  cxpi-esaed 
the  thoucht  the  other  dsiy  that  this  md- 
minlstration  should  start  cleaning  oat 
the  State  Department.  Well,  if  ther 
have  hesitated  to  clean  out  the  State 
Department,  they  certainly  have  lost  no 
time  In  getting  rid  of  a  couple  of  very 
capable  public  servants  elsewhere  in  the 
Oovemment.  for  example.  Dr.  Astin,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  antici- 
pated removal  of  John  J.  Fcn-bes  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  know  something  of  the  latter  and  of 
the  requirements  for  the  position  he 
holds.  I  am  constrained  to  accuse  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  of  trifling  with  the 
lives  of  the  ooal  miners  of  this  coimtry 
when  he  removes  someone  like  Jack 
Forbes  and  replaces  him  with  a  person 
who  probably  knows  no  more  of  coal  min- 
ing than  the  average  layman.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  could  be  so  cal- 
loused as  to  proceed  to  weaken  the  Bu- 
reau of  ICines.  I  challenge  him.  in  re- 
placing Mr.  Forbes,  to  get  someone  equal- 
ly fitted  for  the  job  and  stop  trifling  with 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  the  miners. 


The   New    Jersey    Aacrkaa 
Sapparts  UaiTcrsal  HOikary  Traiaiaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


HT  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVXS 
Tuetday.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  New 
Jersey,  has  sent  me  the  following  reso- 
lution reafllrming  their  vigorous  support 
of  the  principle  of  universal  military 
training.  I  voted  in  favor  of  UMT  in 
the  82d  Congress  and  support  the  pro- 
posal in  the  present  Congress.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  the  Legionnaires  of 
New  Jersey  in  backing  this  important 
measure. 

Whereas  the  universal  military  training 
and  service  law  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  l}y  the  President;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  wliich.  if  enacted,  would 
have  implemented  tiie  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  failed  of  passage 
by  the  Congress:  Now,  therefore,  lie  it 

Resolved,  Tiiat  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  New  Jersey,  in  regular  meeting 
sssrmMni  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  March  14. 
1953,  did  reaffirm  its  vigorous  support  of  the 
principle  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  and.  in  particular,  tbe  Amer- 
ican Legion  bill  tar  universal  military  train- 
ing; and  be  it  further 

Mtetolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  New  Jersey  delegation  in  the 
Congress   by   the    department    commander, 
urging  upon  them  their  support  of  the  uni- 
versal military  training  and  service  law  and 
the    American    Legion    universal    military 
training  bill,  and  requesting  tiiem  to  advise 
their  position  with  respect  to  this  bilL 
William  C.  Dotls. 
Commmnder.  the  Atneriemn  Legion, 
Department  of  New  Jertetf. 

MOHUS  W.  KmsTT. 

jteptrtmemt  A*iMtaut, 


It  b  a  Da-NodMg  A^Mustraliaa 

EZTENSK>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  nM  MS  I LV4HU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tue»day.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  13  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  entitled,  "It's  a  Do- 
Nothing  Administration." 

No  doubt  the  majority  of  American 
voters  were  led  to  believe  during  the 
campaign  that  the  Republicans  would 
set  about  correcting  the  matters  over 
which  they  were  so  conc^med.  Regard- 
less of  what  is  said  now.  manr  were 
led  to  l>elieve  that  the  struggle  in  Korea 
would  be  ended  forthwith.  The  first 
action  taken  was  the  freeing  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  and  the  hope  was  broad- 
cast at  that  time  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  tooops  would  invade  Red  China. 
Instead.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  addng  for 
help  to  forestall  a  threatened  invasion 
from  Red  China. 

Tbe  article  follows: 
It's  a   Do-NoTHnro   AmnmanuTioif — ^Imao- 

IKATION  AMD  BOLB  EMTSaPKIBBS  ArTABXlRIX 
IjACKINa,  A  M>Bg»  OOHTSAaT  VSOK  BOO— 

vaur'a  lOO  Davs 

<By  Thomas  I^  Stokes)  ^ 

With  nearly  8  months  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  completed.  It  is  pertinent  to 
attempt  some  assessment  of  It  thus  far, 
chiefly  t>ecaiise  Republicans  themselves.  In- 
cluding rank  and  file  voters,  as  well  as 
Democrats  who  supported  a  change,  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  critical  questions. 

This  was  exempttfled  in  the  sobered  and 
defensive  attitude  among  members  of  the 
Republican  National  Oommlttee  who  came 
here  from,  all  parts  of  the  country  last  week- 
end to  elect  a  new  chairman,  Judge  Leonard 
W.  Han.  of  New  York,  former  Hoxise  Mem- 
ber, to  succeed  Wesley  Roberts,  who  had 
resigned.  An  apologetic  note  crept  into  the 
speeches  and  conversation,  with  blame  for 
the  slow  start  on  the  tangle  which  Repub- 
licans claimed  Democrats  had  left  behind. 
As  the  committee  met.  It  read  in  the  news- 
papers a  long  statement  from  its  national 
publicity  headquarters  here  al>out  accom- 
plishments so  far  which  really  added  up  to 
very  little  when  the  water  was  squeeaed 
out. 

The  erttldsm  boils  down  to  the  rathCT 
trite  question:  When  Is  the  administration 
going  to  get  off  the  groimd?  Or.  in  the  plain 
language  the  voter  uses:  When  are  Uiey  go- 
ing to  do  something? 

These  questions  themselves  suggest  a  diag- 
nosis. What  seems  to  he  lacking  in  the  ad- 
ministration is  imagination  and  lx>ld  and 
glamorous  enterprises  which,  as  other  ad- 
ministrations in  the  past  have  demonstrated, 
stir  people  and  arouse  their  emotional  inter- 
est. They  serve  another  purpose  also,  w}iich 
is  to  divert  attentloh  from  the  customary 
false  starts  and  crossed  signals  which  nearly 
every  new  administration  exhibits,  and  qulta 
nat\irally.    This  one  follows  tiie  rule. 

More  was  expected  of  this  administration 
than  a  brigade  of  angels  could  possibly  de- 
liver— and  right  off.  quick.  That  was  due 
to  the  depth  of  frustration  among  our  jieo- 
ple  over  the  worries  that  encompassed  them. 
It  was  manifested,  in  the  first  place,  in  ttielr 
search  for  a  deliverer  and.  in  the  second 
place,  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  one 
ready  at  hand,  a  household  word  and  a  war 
hero,  who  was  asked  to  wear  that  impossible 
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In  letters  that  oome  In — patently  from 
disappointed  Democratic  partisans — there  la 
a  comparison  of  the  retarded  and  uncertain 
pace  of  this  administration  and  the  famoiis 
dizzy  first  100  days  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt administration.  That  was  the  last  great 
upheaval  and  change  of  management  after 
a  long  period  of  control  of  the  Oovernment 
by  the  other  major  party. 

Republicans  are  nettled  at  this  compari- 
son, and  properly.  For  the  two  eras  are  not 
comparable.  In  1933  the  country  was  al- 
most literally  flat  on  Its  back  and  gasping 
from  depression,  with  no  way  to  go  but  up. 
It  was  Inspired  to  pull  itself  up  under  bold 
and  Imaginative  leadership  of  a  man  who 
confessed  he  was  ready  to  try  anything. 
Mow  there  is  prosperity  and  full  employment 
and  no  need  for  dramatic  measxires  of  the 
early  New  Deal  sort.  The  call  for  dramatics 
now  Is  rather  in  the  quest  for  peace,  and 
that  Is  not  easy. 

The  objective  of  this  administration,  ob- 
viously, is  what  used  to  be  called  years  ago 
retrenchment,  with  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  and  no  new  adventures  in  reform. 
At  least  so  far  as  domestic  policy  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  closest  to  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple.   There  is  no  excitement  in  that. 

Aside  from  peace,  what  the  people  seemed 
to  want  In  the  last  campaign,  or  so  Republi- 
cans interpret  it,  was  a  cut  In  spending  and 
s  balance  of  the  budget  and,  from  that,  a 
reduction  In  the  tax  burden.  Republicans 
discovered  that  balancing  the  budget,  and 
consequently  tax  reduction,  were  not  so 
simple  once  they  had  taken  a  look  at  the 
bo<As.  Peace  In  Korea,  which  some  people 
seemed  to  expect  right  after  the  Inaugura- 
tion address,  now  appears  a  possibility,  but 
not  because  of  &ny  noiraculous  scheme  of 
o^lrs  puUed  from  the  hat,  but  from  a  change 
In  the  Kremlin. 

Generally,  the  administration  thus  far 
has  been  one  of  negativism,  which  Is  the 
usual  coxirse  of  retrenchment,  and  that  la 
neither  inspiring  nor  tbrllUng  for  the  mo- 
ment, however  salutary  It  might  prove  in  the 
long  run.'  For  Instance,  Instead  of  inaugu- 
rating a  spectacular  TVA,  as  President  Roose- 
velt did,  the  precursor  of  a  whole  series  of 
vast  projects  creative  In  natiuv,  this  admin- 
istration has  adopted  a  static,  if  not  re- 
strictive, policy  in  that  field.  Instead  of 
launching  new  social  reforms,  all  proposals 
for  further  Federal  advances  in  the  area  of 
health,  education,  bousing,  and  the  like  have 
been  shoved  into  the  cold  storage  of  com- 
missions for  study  as  to  the  extent  of  Federal 
and  State  participation.  So  certain  hopes 
Inherent  in  those — and  hope  is  a  component 
of  confidence — are  postponed. 

Another  thing  has  happened  too.  While 
public  interest  cblefly  Is  in  the  President,  as 
always,  he  has,  by  lack  of  dramatic  ventures, 
as  well  as  by  avowed  Intent,  let  emphasis 
shift  to  Congress.  That  Is  a  conglomerate 
body  that  never  gives  off  a  clear  light,  but 
a  diffused  and  unsteady  glow.  Congress  has 
accomplished  very  little  as  yet,  with  the 
limelight  at  the  Capitol  mostly  on  person- 
alities, notably  Senator  McCabtht  of  Wis- 
consin. The  President  has  passed  up  the 
only  chance  for  the  spectacular  and  dra- 
matic in  tbat  area  by  his  refiisal  to  enter 
open  personal  combat  with  the  Wisconsin 
Senator. 


Academic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  8BNATX  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1953 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    President,    the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air,  a  nation- 


wide radio  and  television  program,  with 
which  Members  of  this  body  are  familiar, 
conductecj'.  an  interesting  fonmi  on  aca- 
demic freedom  and  efforts  of  Commu- 
nists to  destroy  scholarly  inquiry  and 
free  use  of  knowledge.  This  took  place 
in  New  York  C?ity  on  April  12.  1953. 

Participating  in  the  forum  were  the 
presidents  of  three  of  New  York  City's 
great  colleges,  and  the  dean  of  a  fourth 
outstanding  college  there.  I  served  as 
guest  moderator  for  Theodore  Granik, 
founder  and  moderator  of  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
academic  freedom  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  do  its  part  in  pro- 
tecting it,  I  believe  the  views  of  these 
noted  educators  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  this  body  and  other  persons. 
Some  heard  the  discussion  when  it  was 
broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  but  in  order  that  all  may  have  an 
opporttmity  to  read  the  transcription, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
Inserted,  in  part,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Moderator:  Senator  Ka«l  E.  Ifuwwr.  Re- 
publican, of  South  Dakota.  Panel:  Presi- 
dent BueU  a  Gallagher,  City  College,  of  New 
York  City;  President  Harry  D.  Oideonse, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  President 
John  J.  Theobald.  Queens  Conege..New  York 
City;  Dean  iEmest  Melby,  New  York  Uni- 
versity school  of  education.  New  York  City.) 

AwNouNCxn.  The  founder  and  moderator 
of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  Theodore 
Oranik,  today  has  asked  Senator  Kabl  Mundt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dalcota,  to  be  a  guest 
moderator.  Senator  Mundt  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, and  prior  to  his  election  as  United 
States  Senator,  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Senator 
Mttndt. 

Senator  MrNvr.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  moderator  of  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  by  invitation  of 
my  good  friend  Theodore  Granik.     1  am  espe- 
cially  honored   to  serve   with   these  distin- 
guished educators  In-tbe  colleges  of  the  great . 
city  of  New  YcTk.     Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  I 
country's    history    has    academic    freedom, 
freedom  of  scholarly  inquiry  and  expression,  \ 
been  more  seriously  considered.     It  has  be- 
come  so   by   the   Infiltration   of   ideologies, 
repugnant  to  our  American  way  of  life.    We 
ask:  How  can  academic  freedom  be  assured? 

Obviously  under  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy to  rule  the  world,  there  could  be  no 
academic  freedom.  What  are  the  responsl- 
bUltles  of  the  city.  State,  and  Nation?  What 
are  the  educators'  rights  and  duties?  Can 
a  Communist  be  trusted  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Republic?  What  responsibili- 
ties do  boards  of  tnutees  and  college  presi- 
dents have  in  meeting  this  challenge?  As 
your  moderator.  I  txim  to  these  distinguished 
educators,  all  of  whom  are  here  today 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association.  So  let's  start  by  asking 
President  Gallagher,  of  City  College,  Do  you 
believe  investigations  of  subversives  In 
schools  have  helped  or  endangered  ecouomlo.^ 
freedom? 

Mr.  GAiXAOHia.  Senator  MTmsr,  I  am  not 
sure  that  question  can  yet  be  answered  com- 
pletely. I  think  that  we  have  to  suspend 
Judgment  for  a  while  and  watch  the  oper- 
ations before  we  make  up  our  minds  finally. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  certain  things  can  be 
said,  both  on  the  positive  and  negative  sides 
at  tbla  moment. 

On  the  bad  side,  I  think  the  investlga- 
tlQDs  have  tended,  whether  intentionally — 


probably  unintentionally — tc  promote  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  fear,  and  possibly 
even  of  h]r8teria  on  some  camp\isee.  Sec- 
ondly, they  have  tended  to  create  the  im- 
pression In  the  public  mind  that  the  col- 
leges are  full  of  Communists.  And  these 
two  things  have  conspired  together  through 
the  fact  that  undue  publicity  has  been 
given.  On  the  good  side,  however,  you  have 
definite  reassurance  that  Communists  ars 
very  few  in  higher  education. 

Secondly,  the  colleges  themselves  have 
been  stimulated  to  discover  the  strength 
that  is  theirs  and  their  real  educational 
mission,  and  the  preserving  of  academic 
freedom  Is  a  part  of  that  mission.  And  that 
has  Included  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  right  to  dissent  without  being  called 
disloyal.  These  things  I  think  are  on  the 
positive  side  as  a  result  of  Investigations. 
Senator  Mundt.  Dean  Melby,  would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Mklbt.  I  think  I  agree  with  President 
Gallagher  in  a  general  way.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  biggest  problem  in  maintain- 
ing academic  freedom  at  present  is  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
and  professors  in  a  mood  where  they  can 
deal  courageously  with  the  various  Issues 
that  confront  us  in  America.  Now  one  of 
the  difficulties  with  the  Communist  matter 
Is  that  many  people  get  the  Impression  that 
all  we  need  to  do  to  guarantee  academic 
freedom  is  to  get  rid  of  Communists.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  can't  grow  flowers 
merely  by  pulling  up  weeds.  You've  got  to 
plant  seeds  and  you've  got  to  take  care  of 
the  plants.  And  we've  got  to  prepare  young 
people  in  America  to  be  good  clUzens  in 
a  free  society. 

And  that  Is  a  positive  and  not  only  a 
negative  Job.  And  even  if  someone  were 
to  assure  me  that  we  had  not  one  single 
Communist  in  the  entire  structure  of  Amer- 
ican education,  I  still  would  not  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  unless  simultaneously  I 
were  certain  that  all  of  the  teachers  In  that 
system  were  dedicated  to  freedom  and  were 
conducting  schools  every  day  that  really 
lived  and  breathed  the  meaning  of  our  free 
society. 

Senator  Mitndt.  President  Oideonse,  would 
you  say  something  on  that  topic? 

Mr.  GiDEONSE.  I  think  it's  a  question 
whether  congressional  Investigations  have 
up  to  now  been  a  threat  to  academic  free- 
dom because  up  to  now  the  Jenner  com- 
mittee, for  Instance,  has  conducted  itself 
in  a  way  It  has  made  It  very  clear  that  they 
do  not  want  to  Interfere  with  what  is  taught 
or  how  It  is  taught  and  they  are  Jxut  putting 
evidence  on  the  books  that  they  submit  to 
the  local  college  boards  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  evaluation  and  action,  and  as 
long  as  they  stick  to  that,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  talk  about  any  effective  real  threat 
to  academic  freedom. 

It  still  leaves  the  final  authority  In  the 
hands  of  the  local  institutions  for  action, 
!  discipline,  or  whatever  It  may  be.  I  do 
think  there  is  another  aspect  of  it  that  does 
not  get  discussed  enough.  Congressional 
investigations  of  communism  have  the  effect 
of  suggesting  to  public  opinion  that  com- 
munism is  the  only  threat  to  academic  free- 
dom. Now  I've  gotten  to  be  rather  old  as  a 
college  president.  This  Is  the  end  of  my 
14th  year,  and  that's  a  lot  of  years  in  col- 
lege presldentlng,  and  I  can  assure  you. 
Senator — and  you  know  it  too  because  youYe 
a  former  college  teacher  as  I  remember  It — 
'that  shows  you  there  are  Republicans  among 
college  faculties  and  they  even  get  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  you  know 
that  there  is  a  hazard  to  freedom  in  any  In- 
stitution that  takes  upon  itself  the  fxinctlon 
of  training  a  really  free  mind. 

There  will  alwa3rs  be  people  who  are  pro- 
voked by  that.  There  are  many  of  them, 
very  respectable  conservative  people"  who 
make  big  speeches  about  communism — per- 
haps sound  speeches — as  subversive  of  the 
American   idea.     But  %hty  themselves   are 
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tuct  as  subversive  beoauM  intellectual  fre*- 
iom  U  part  and  parcel  of  frMdom  In  gen- 
eral Fteedom  of  thought  U  an  Important 
part  of  freedom  of  enterprise.  •  •  • 

Senator  Uwvt.  A  mcderatoir  should  not 
get  into  an  argument,  but  I  do  want  to  dis- 
agree with  you  on  one  p<:'lnt.  Havlx^  served 
in  Congress  14  years.  I  d<iny  that  makes  you 
an  old  man— 14  years  of  survlce. 

Mr.  Theobald,  will  you  etucidate  on  the 
subject? 

Ilr.  TaxoBAU).  First,  let  me  say,  Senator,  X 
dont  think  these  oommlsslons  bave  pre- 
sented a  threat  to  academic  freedom.  I  do 
think  there  Is  danger  tbst  they  might. 

I  think  the  danger  reste  not  with  what  the 
committee  does,  bxrt  with  what  the  public  at- 
titudes are.  It  seems  to  me  that  academic 
freedom  is  not  something;  that  you  buy  by 
taking  a  Job.  It's  not  something  you  have 
a  right  to  becatiae  you  happen  to  be  a 
teacher.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  yon 
earn  by  the  kind  of  Job  ycu  do  and  the  kind 
of  reputation  you  create. 

If  you  can  create  a  reputation  among  the 
inibllc  as  an  honest  scholar  seeking  the 
truth,  I  dont  think  peo^ile  are  very  much 
inclined  to  shout  as  to  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  them.  If  these  committees  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  as  yet,  create  an  impression 
on  the  part  at  Uie  public  that  the  schools 
are  ridden  with  oocnmiuiism  and  that  there- 
fore scholars  are  not  to  be  trusted,  that 
would  undermine  academic  freedom. 

But  I  think  the  Job  Is  the  other  way 
around.  I  think  they  are  getting  the  pubUc 
confidence  that  the  Comraunlsts  are  being 
cleared  out  of  the  schools.     •  •  • 

Senator  Mxtwdt.  Let  me  aak  each  of  you  a 
question  now.  I  will  see  whether  there  is 
a  disagreement  on  this  oite.  It  Is  a  quick 
question:  jarobably  can  have  a  brief  answer. 
Do  you  believe  that  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  la  ipso  facto  grounds  for  dis- 
missal as  a  teadter  of  a  college  or  imiversltyt 
Start  with  you.  President  Oideonse. 

Mr.  OioaoMaB.  I  believe  very  definitely  it 
Is  ipso  facto  ground,  bu ;  I  would  always 
want  to  have  the  decision  made  by  the  local 
educaUonal  authoritiea,  the  college,  or  iU 
faculty,  or  the  board  of  education,  not  by  a 
Federal  congressional   body. 

And  I  don't  believe  It  because  of  the 
poUtics,  because  It  Is  a  pol  itical  grouping.  I 
believe  It  because  it  is  a  poliUcal  grouping 
that  assumes  the  right  to  exercise  mtellec- 
tual  discipline  over  its  meiabers. 

Senator  mvmvt.  By  "its'  you  refer  to  the 
Communist  Party.- 

Mr.  OmcoMSK.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mundt.  Now  Dean  Melby. 

Mr.  Mklbt.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
right  now  is  that  I  suppose  no  one  Is  going 
to  admit  he  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  So  that  actually  wl^n  you  get  down 
to  an  operational  basis,  if  you're  going  to 
dismiss  anyone  for  subvertilve  activity,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  di«twi««  him  for  some 
pther  reason  than  proved  present  member- 
ship. So  it  seems  to  me  that  yoi*.  are  put  In 
a  place  where  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
you  have  got  to  deal  with  each  case  indi- 
vidually. 

That  is.  I  think  I  would  be  opposed  to 
automatic  dismissal,  on  the  ground  that 
each  case  should  be  care'ully  considered. 
I  believe  preferably  by  a  faculty  conunlt- 
tee.  •  •  •  ' 

Senator  Mundt.  Pre8lden<:  Oallagher,  how 
do  you  feel  about  the  proved  Commimists 
on  the  college  faculties? 

Mr.  Qallagrxx.  I,  of  course,  am  tmalter- 
i^bly  opposed  to  the  retention  of  a  known 
Communist  on  the  faculty.  I  would  not 
knowingly  hire  one;  and  If  I  were  to  dis- 
cover one,  I  would  do  my  be^t  to  remove  him. 
You  have  the  necessity  in  any  process  ot  this 
sort  to  observe  the  constltui  ional  rights  that 
are  included  In  such  mattei-B  as  the  laws  of 
evidence  wad  due  process  oa  law. 

These  are  points  at  whi^^h,  in  my  Judg- 
loent,  the  present  congreatlonal  investlga<- 


tlons  Bometlmes  err.  And  this  is  one  more 
reason  why  I  think  the  thing  should  c«ne 
back  (o  the  k>cal  level,  as  Harry  Gldeonse 
•«ya  ban,  for  the  evidence  and  materials 
should  be  Judged  by  the  edticational  admin- 
istrators at  the  coUege. 

Senator  Mundt.  President  Theobald,  how 
about  the  Communists  on  the  collece 
campus? 

Mr.  TRBOBALD.  I  will  agree  with  Dr.  Oal- 
lagher and  the  rest  that  I  do  not  beUeve  any 
Communist  Party  member  is  fit  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  a  teacher  on  a  QoUege  campus, 
and  I  would  not  have  him  on  my  campus  if 
I  could  possibly  avoid  it.  But  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  a  comment  Dean  Melby 
made  becaiise  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent.  I 
do  not  think  in  general  you  are  going  to  find 
people  who  are  Communists  in  a  sense  that 
you  can  prove. 

I  think  your  action  has  to  be  at  all  times 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  befort  you  in 
terms  of  values,  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
fiUfUI  their  Job.  I  think  we  might  Just  as 
well  get  that  straight  right  now,  because  we 
city  colleges  have  been  Involved  with  this 
Senate  conunittee  operation  in  the  last  few 
months. 

As  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  been  at  every 
meeting — there  has  been  nobody  in  any  one 
of  the  four  colleges  dismissed  because  of 
Communist  Party  membership.  The  people 
we  have  dismissed  in  the  last  few  months 
have  been  dismissed  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  believe  part  of  a  teacher's  moral  obliga- 
tion is  the  teaching  of  Americanism,  that  la, 
the  teaching  of  young  people  to  assimae  their 
obligations  as  dttaens,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve a  person  who  refuses  to  testify  before 
a  congressional  committee  on  the  ground 
of  the  fifth  amendment  can  assume  that 
responsibility. 

Senator  Mumdt.  That  brings  up  an  inter- 
esting point.  I  have  here  an  address  by 
President  Louis  Webster  Jones,  of  Rutgers 
University,  entitled  "Academic  Freedom  and 
Civic  Responsibility,"  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  ruled  that 
any  membmr  who  refuses  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  fact  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee should  be  dismissed  from  the  fac- 
ulty. President  Oallagher,  do  you  feel  re- 
fusal  to  answer  congressional  questions 
should  be  grounds  for  dismissal  from  col- 
lege and  luilverslty  faculties? 

Mr.  OAUJiCHBt.  I  certainly  do.  We  have 
the  same  process  in  terms  of  section  903 
of  the  city  charter  for  the  three  obvious 
institutions  represented  in  this  panel  today. 
And  I  believe  if  I'm  correct,  that  the  same 
process  has  been  applied  at  NYU. 

Mr.  Mklbt.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Qalxachex.  But  there  has  been  no  dis- 
missal to  date  but  the  case  is  being  Investi- 
gated— suspension  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Mzubt.  Suspension,  and  currently  In- 
vestigation under  way. 

Mr.  GAuuiCHn.  The  reason  la  very  simple. 
I  think  the  reason  comes  back  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  one  Is  ready  to  openly 
stand  for  what  he  is.  If  he  is  unwilling  to 
do  so  because  of  possible  self-incrimination, 
then  what  is  he  doing  on  a  college  faculty? 

Senator  Mundt.  That  Is  the  very  point  ttuit 
the  president  of  Rutgers  makes.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  we  have  to  pause  for  a  minute 
for  station  identification  and  in  a  moment 
we  will  continue  our  discussion  after  this 
interesting  message. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Mundt.  Before  resuming  our  dis- 
cussion, it  should  be  noted  that  today's 
program  heralds  a  significant  educational 
event.  During  the  first  week  of  May,  the 
New  Y<H-k  City  public  schools  and  colleges 
will  open  their  doOTS  to  the  pubUc  for  1 
day  each,  giving  citlsens  and  taxpayers  an 
opportimity  to  visit  and  see  their  coUeges 
In  action. 

We  congratulate  the  presidents  and  the 
public  educational  association  for  taking  the 
lead  in  bringing  colleges  closer  to  the  people. 
jiat  as  TiMOdore  Granik  has  brought  im- 


portant legislatlva  and  x>Uier  Issues  befoa« 
the  people.  During  the  several  years  that 
our  Mundt-Kijcon  bill  has  been  formulated 
and  debated  before  final  adoption.  I  learned 
personally  that  from  the  reactions  to  my 
appearances  on  the  American  Forum  pro- 
gram, they  do  provide  one  of  the  best  op- 
portunities in  America  for  placing  before 
our  citizens  pertinent  facts  and  fpor^wl  lag- 
lalatlve  reconunendations.  •  •  • 

And  now.  President  Theobald,  let  me  turn 
to  you  in  the  next  question  of  our  general 
theme  of  how  can  American  academic  free- 
dom be  assvired.  and  ask  you  if  you  feel  toe 
policy  of  keeping  Communists  off  collage 
faculties  should  be  extended  to  other  em- 
ployees such  as  clerks  and  administrative 
employees  and  libranans,  for  example. 

Mr.  Thk>bau>.  I  would  without  any  heal- 
taUon  because  I  believe  everybody  who  worics 
on  a  college  campus  Is  performing  an  edu- 
catloiud  functloi:.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  lin^ 
ited  Just  to  the  people  in  the  classroom.  I 
think  the  contacts  our  youngsters  have  with 
the  derks.  even  with  the  cleaners  and  the 
rest,  are  trexnendoualy  Important  In  terms 
of  what  they  are  learning  In  a  ooUege.  So 
I  think  all  of  the  college  staff  miist  be  ready 
to  accept  the  responslbllltLes  that  go  with 
the  responsibility  of  teaching. 

Senator  Mundt.  Do  you  agree  with  that. 
President  Oideonse,  or  woxild  you  simplify 
it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  GmEONSK.  The  reason  for  agreeing  Is 
note  quite  President  Theobald's  reason.  Ihe 
Communist  Party  is  a  conspiratorial  outfit. 
It  is  not  Jtist  a  party  in  the  sense  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  Republican  Party  are 
parties. 

That  means  that  everybody  in  it  Is  under 
orders  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  at 
a  party  objective,  whatever  It  may  be.  And 
therefore,  a  clerk  In  the  registrar's  office  or 
a  clerk  in  the  dean's  office,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  organizations  of  students  of  which 
there  are  In  our  college  over  300 — such  a 
clerk  can  be  a  more  effective  instrument  for 
infiltration  with  these  underground  pur- 
poses of  the  party — tissue  of  leaflets,  distribu- 
tion of  literature — ^than  the  most  distin- 
guished scholar  on  the  campus  can  be.  *  *  * 

Mr.  OALLACHOt.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Harry, 
Isn't  it  true  that  the  instructions  to  Com- 
munist Party  members  as  far  as  we  know, 
are  not  to  use  the  classroom  for  the  purpose 
but  rather  to  use  the  outside  contact. 

Senator  Mundt.  In  other  words,  use  the 
classroom  as  a  sort  of  a  front. 

Mr.  Mklbt.  I  think  If  my  secretary  were 
a  Commimlst,  she  could  do  more  damage 
than  a  professcv  ordinarily  placed  in  New 
York  University.  So  I  would  be  I  think  a 
little  doubly  careful  in  some  secretarial 
positions. 

SenattH*  Mundt.  It  could  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
age to  Dean  Melby.  President  Gallagher, 
would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Oallachkb.  Yes;  I  would  agree  with 
these  three  statements  and  then  go  on  to 
say  that  we  ought  not  to  push  this  into  the 
area  of  eliminating  from  the  student  body 
persons  who  may  or  may  not  have  Conunu- 
nlst  leanings. 

I  recently  had  an  instance  where  a  student 
was  argvilng  with  me  in  a  group  and  he  said: 
"You  mean  to  tell  me  you  would  not  hire 
Pablo  Picasso  to  teach?"  And  I  said,  "abso- 
lutely not,"  and  I  gave  him  about  a  10-mln- 
ute  discussion  on  the  cultural  assignment  as 
part  of  the  Communist  Party  functioning. 

His  response  was  complete  Incredulous 
laughter.  The  next  day  the  newspapers  car- 
ried the  story  of  Picasso's  disciplining  by 
the  French  Conmiunist  Party  because  of  the 
picture  of  Stalin  be  had  drawn.  I  clipped 
It,  sent  it  to  him.  The  following  day  I  saw 
him  m  the  eonidors  and  be  said  in  quite  a 
diffw«nt  manner:  "I  am  not  a  Communist 
any  more." 

Now  it  Is  predatiy  because  the  student  b 
in  college  to  learn  that  we  ought  to  keep 
him  thara,  regardtass  at  what  attachment 
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he  may  have.    The  teacher  administers  the 
college  in  a  different  category. 

Senator  Mttndt.  It  would  be  a  different  cri- 
terion applied  to  the  student  than  the  pro- 
fessor. I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  all  agree 
with  that.  Now  this  leads  us  Into  an  In- 
teresting angle  that  comes  up  In  Washington 
frequently  before  our  Investigating  commit- 
tees. Witnesses  will  say  "Well.  I  am  a  Com- 
munist, so  what?  But  I  dont  teach  any- 
thing In  the  classroom  resembling  com- 
munism." Let  me  ask  you.  therefore,  I  will 
start  with  Dean  Melby,  whether  you  feel  a 
teacher's  fitness  should  be  Judged  exclusively 
on  the  bcwls  of  what  he  or  she  says  or  does 
in  the  classroom? 

Mr.  Mklbt.  I  do  not  think  you  can  sepa- 
rate what  the  teacher  does  In  the  classroom 
from  his  total  life  In  relation  to  the  student 
body.  After  all,  if  you  take  the  position 
that  he  had  his  life,  then  you  have  got  to 
■ay  that  he  had  his  totality  of  life  on  the 
>campus  and  In  relation  to  the  community. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  weighing  the 
lltnees  of  any  teacher  for  his  position,  we 
have  to  weigh  his  total  Influence  with  that 
student  body  whether  it  is  in  the  classroom 
or  on  the  campus  or  in  the  cafe  next  door. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Mdwdt.  President  Gallagher,  how 
about  the  fellow  who  is  a  Communist  and 
teaches  no  communism  in  the  classroom  but 
exercises  his  influence  outside? 

Mr.  Oaixaghzx.  Of  coiirse,  Senator,  a  man 
who  has  his  Influence  outside  the  class- 
room is  furobably  more  effective  than  In  the 
classroom. 

Senator  limm.  Maybe  I  should  ask 
whether  a  good  teacher  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  exercise  influence  outside  the  class- 
room> 

Mr.  Oailachxs.  If  he  is  a  good  teacher,  he 
does  and  he  ought  to.  Now  you  can  ask  the 
question  a  different  way  If  you  wish.  Tou 
could  say:  Should  communism  be  taught  on 
the  campuses?  I  would  answer  certainly  we 
must  teach  about  commimlsm  on  the  cam- 
puses. 

Senator  Mttndt.  As  long  as  you  are  not  es- 
tablishing and  advocating  a  front. 

Mr.  Oaixachxb.  Then  you  go  on  to  say. 
well  then  you  have  got  to  have  a  Com- 
munist to  teach  it  to  be  fair.  To  which  I 
respond  "no."  If,  for  example,  we  are  going 
to  study  vice,  we  don't  have  to  hire  a  prosti- 
tute or  a  procxirer  to  do  the  teaching. 

Senator  Mundt.  When  you  and  I  studied 
biology,  we  didn't  have  a  frog  teach  us 
about  the  anatomy  of  a  frog.  I  understand 
that.    Dean  Melby. 

Mr.  MxLBT.  Well  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  got  to  do  something  to  create  an 
atmosphere  that  has  in  it  less  fear.  Now, 
I  have  been  traveling  around  a  good  deal  In 
educational  circles,  especially  since  coming 
here  to  the  East,  and  since  World  War  II. 
and  I  notice  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
mood  of  the  university  campuses  and  the 
school  systems.  Teachers  are  more  and  more 
fearful. 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  fears 
are  exaggerated  and  I  am  myself  very  sorry 
that  we  have  given  way  to  fear  to  the  extent 
that  we  have.  But  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  are  Involved  in  a  good  deal  of  hysteria 
and  the  teaching  profession  takes  on  some 
of  the  mood  of  the  public   in  general. 

And  I  believe  that  the  present  mood  of 
the  teaching  profession  tmd  of  the  public  is 
preventing  the  teaching  profession  from 
dealing  courageously  with  communism  and 
I  think,  as  President  Gallagher,  that  it 
should  be  taught  on  the  campus  and  we 
ought  to  teach  It  much  more  thoroughly, 
we  ought  to  teach  it  much  more  deeply  and 
show  its  ramifications  and  Its  meaning  in 
many  areas  where  we  are  now  failing  to  do 
that.  And  we  are  failing  to  do  it  because 
people  are  afraid  to  deal  with  it  even  in  a 
negative  fashion. 

Senator  Mundt.  Do  you  think  these  fears 
perhaps  are  generated  in  part  by  the  fact 


that  we  are  at  ^rar  with  communism  In 
Korea? 

Mr.  Mklbt.  Tee;  that  is  part  of  it.  I  think 
as  John  Poster  Dulles  said  recently,  that  it  is 
really  the  CXinununists  who  ought  to  be 
doing  the  trembling  and  not  we,  the  free 
people,  because  I  think  we  have  great  spir- 
itual strength  and  we  ought  to  recover  our 
faith  and  move  Into  this  problem  vigoroiuly. 

Mr.  Thxobau).  I  heard  more  talking  about 
fear  on  the  oillege  faculties  than  I  have  seen 
evidence  of  fear.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  person 
of  any  standing  in  a  college  faculty  unwilling 
to  open  their  mouths  on  a  subject  pro  or 
con.  I  am  wondering  how  much  of  this  fear 
really  exists.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  claiming  It. 

Mr.  OmxoNSK.  I  think  that  Is  a  whtdly  syn- 
thetic fear  and  hysteria.  I  read  about  it  too, 
but  I  have  not  encountered  it.  Life  would 
be  a  lot  easier  for  a  routine  administrator 
if  there  were  not  so  much  vitality,  but  there 
Is  plenty  of  in. 

Senator  Mundt.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
Our  time  has  expired.  Tou  have  been  listen- 
ing to  a  discussion  of  the  topic  How 
Should  Academic  Freedom  Be  Assured?  Our 
speakers  have  been  President  Buell  O.  Gal- 
lagher, of  City  College;  President  Harry  D. 
Oldeonse,  of  Brooklyn  College;  President 
John  J.  Theobald,  of  Queens  College;  and 
Dean  Earnest  Melby,  of  New  York  University's 
School  of  Education.  Now  this  is  Senator 
Kaxl  MiTNDrr,  Speaking  for  Theodore  Oranik 
and  bidding  you  goodbye. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mi*.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Parmer,  chair- 
man of  the  Rochambeau  Commission  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, April  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOCHAMBKAr  ROtm   OlVZN   RSCOCNmON 

(By  Charles  Parmer) 

Representatives  of  interested  States  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Virginia  will  meet  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  Thursday  to  plan  for  lasting 
reminders  of  the  Revolutionary  War  contri- 
bution made  by  Lt.  Gen.  Jean-Baptlste  Do- 
natien.  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  his  4.000 
FVench  soldiers. 

These  French,  whom  Voltaire  called 
"Soldiers  of  Dr.  Franklin,"  marched  756 
miles  southward  from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
the  Virginia  Capes  in  1781.  There  at  Tork- 
town,  they  helped  Washington  throw  the 
winning  punch  in  the  American  Revolution's 
decisive  battle.  With  bands  blaring  and 
flags  flying,  the  march  took  3>4  months. 

This  great  victory  route  never  has  been 
completely  marked.  The  inhabitants  in 
some  areas  along  the  way  are  unaware  they 
live  on  soil  once  tramped  by  soldiers  from 
the  France  of  King  Louis  XVI.  But  here  and 
there  an  oldtiiner  may  recall  having  heard 
a  great-grandparent  mention  "where  those 
French  passed  by." 

The  States  involved  now  plan  to  mark  It 
xinlformly,  so  oncoming  generations  may 
know  the  stirring  role  Rochxunbeau's  men 


played  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  nation 
In  the  New  World. 

This  marking  will  be  a  gestiire  of  friend- 
ship and  of  appreciation  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  now  living  whose  gallant  an- 
cestors aided  America  in  what  General  Wash- 
ington termed  otir  darkest  hour. 

Late  in  the  1020's,  Prance's  World  War  I 
Premier,  Georges  Clemenceau,  planned  a 
sentimental  Journey  over  this  Rochambeau 
route  with  his  friend,  historian  Stephen 
Bonsai.  But  Clemenceau's  death  inter- 
vened. The  French  leader  might  have  been 
astounded  at  our  ignorance  of  that  mllitarj 
campaign. 

Even  here  In  Virginia  we  are  trying  to  de- 
termine which  French  regiment,  according  to 
Lightborse  Harry  Lee's  memoirs,  proceeded  by 
land  through  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg 
while  the  center  division  continued  Its 
n>arch  to  Baltimore,  where  it  embarked  for  A 
Williamsburg.  There  the  French  and  Con- 
tinentals and  militia  Joined  for  the  assault 
on  Torktown  in  October  1781. 

For  decades  our  school  texts  have  empha- 
sized the  aid  given  by  the  handsome  La- 
fayette. And  the  apocryphal  "Lafayette,  we 
are  here" — mistakenly  attributed  to  General 
Pershing  in  World  War  I — fxurther  empha- 
sized the  role  of  the  red-haired  nobleman 
young  enough  to  be  General  Washington's 
son.  Little  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
brilliant  support  given  by  Rochambeau 
(Lafayette's  military  senior),  the  veteran 
French  leader  who  was  7  year*  older  than 
Washington. 

Except  for  several  fugitive  pamphlets  on 
the  Torktown  siege  detailed  accounts  of  this 
crucial  military  expedition  have  been  hard 
come  by,  except  from  cvlglnal  French  sources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  fully 
aware  of  this  campaign,  for  Rochambeau 
wrote  his  memoirs  and  so  did  his  son.  his 
generals,  his  aides,  and  his  chaplains.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  from  the  soldiers  poured  back 
to  France  describing  the  American  revolu- 
tionary scene  through  French  eyes.  All  this 
may  be  found  in  the  French  archives.  We 
have  a  few  original  Rochambeau  documents 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Idea  of  commemorating  the  French 
participation  at  Torktown  (where  Washing- 
ton had  more  French  fighters  than  Ameri- 
cans) originated  In  Virginia.  The  Colonial 
Dames,  State  of  Virginia,  indorsed  it  100 
percent.  So  did  the  Alexandria  Associa- 
tion imder  the  leadership  of  Edward  C.  Van 
Devanter.  Gov.  John  B.  Battle  was  the  first 
State  head-  to  name  a  commission  to  carry 
it  out  after  State  Senator  John  A.  K.  Don- 
ovan, of  Falls  Chiirch,  sponsored  enabling 
legislation  tlu-ough  the  general  assembly. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Rieese,  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Miss  Esther  Green,  searching 
through  old  records  last  year,  discovered  one 
site  between  Alexandria  and  the  National 
Airport  where  Rochambeau's  men  pitched 
camp  on  their  return  Joxirney  northward. 

Other  States,  notably  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  long  ago  set  aside  shrines  to  the 
French  activities  within  their  borders. 
Providence.  R.  I.,  has  a  monument  to  "the 
last  of  Louis  XVI's  marshals."  ConnecUcut 
has  several  dedicat«Kl  spots  and  at  present  is 
naming  a  new  bridge  over  the  Housatonic 
River  on  Route  6,  the  "Rochambeau  Bridge." 
Rochambeau  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
tableau  on  Connecticut's  float  In  the  Elsen- 
hower inaugural  parade. 

Rochambeau's  expedition  (a  result  of 
Franklin's  and  Laiayette's  urglngs  on  the 
French  Government)  landed  at  Newport  on 
July  11,  1780.  and  remained  there  until  the 
following  spring,  waiting  for  Washington's 
war  plans  to  crystallize. 

Washington's  Journal  recounts  that  on 
May  19,  1781,  he  conferred  with  French  lead- 
ers at  Collyer's  Tavern  in  Wethersfleld, 
Conn.,  and  fixed  with  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau the  plan  of  the  campaign.  (Originally 
directed  against  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  the  campaign 
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plan  changed  to  bypa-  Gotham  and  attM* 
the  Brituh  far  southward.) 

Newport's  city  ofllclala  presented  a  mcmo- 
rtal  to  the  departing  Franch.  speaking  "with 
the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude  upon  the 
harmony  and  friendship  which  has  existed 
between  the  army  and  the  oIUmos  of  this 

town." 

French  consideraUon  of  American  natives 
was  shown  by  this  note  in  the  diary  of  Baron 
Ton  Ciosen,  a  Rochambeau  aide:  "The  army 
will  divide  Its  suppliee  for  lieaet  and  man. 
and  camp  in  different  placet,  so  the  troop 
passage  may  not  be  a  burden  on  the  in- 
habitants." ^  ^^ 

Von  Ciosen  also  recorded  "Most  of  the 
stopping  points  were  merely  taverns  •  •  •" 
iuch  as  Waterman's  Tavern  '  6  leagues  from 
Providence,"  Hounds'  Tavern  in  Mew  York. 
BuUlon's  Tavern  in  New  Jersey,  the  Bed 
Lion  Tavern  outside  PhUadel  phia.  Spurrier's 
Tavern  and  Scott's  Plantation  near  Annap- 
olU.  thence  to  Wiillamaburg   and  "in  front 

of  Torktown."  

These  French,  the  pick  af  Louia  XVI's 
troops,  were  well  fed.  weU  clad.  weU  paid. 
General  Washington's  Continentals  were  not. 
Cromot  du  Bourg.  another  Rcchambeaii  aide, 
■aid  in  wrlUng  home  after  a  brush  with 
the  British  near  Morrlsanla.  1^.  T.: 

"The  Americans  lost  2  men — and  we  cap- 
tured about  ao  or  30  of  the  British.  We  also 
killed  4  or  5.  I  cannot  stresc  too  much  how 
surprised  I  was  by  the  Amerxans.  It  U  al- 
most unbelievable  that  soldiers  almost  nude. 
poorly  paid,  and  made  up  of  old  men  and 
Negroes,  and  children,  should  behave  so  weU 
on  the  march  and  when  under  fire." 

One  of  the  chaplains,  the  AbbA  Robin. 
wrote:  "The  astonishing  thing  is  to  witness 
the  French  characteristic  of  Joy  on  these 
hazardous  marches.  The  Americans — and 
curiosity  brings  them  by  thousands  to  our 
campe— are  greeted  with  Joy.  We  pUy  our 
military  Instruments,  which  they  greatly  en- 
Joy.  Then  officers  and  solditirs  and  Ameri- 
cans mix  and  dance  together." 

Dr.  James  Thatcher,  a  surgeon  In  the  Con- 
tinental forces,  stated  in  his  diary  that 
Washington's  "weary  foot  soldiers  raised 
great  clouds  of  dust  when  thtiy  tramped  into 
Philadelphia  September  2."  where  the  Conti- 
nenui  Congress  was  sitting.  The  Continen- 
tal Army  raised  more  dust  than  enthusiasm. 
A  different  story  Is  related  of  the  French 
by  Chevalier  Francois-Jean  ChasteUux,  Ro- 
chambeau's interpreter,  who  became  Gen- 
eral Washington's  warm  frleiid. 

The  French,  marching  2  cays  behind  the 
Continentals,  halted  a  mile  outside  of  Fhil- 
adelphla — and  primped.  They  powdered 
their  hair.  poUahed  silver  shoe  buckles. 
and  changed  to  dress  tunics  which  they  had 
lugged  In  their  knapsacks  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. Then  "they  marched  through  town 
with  mUltary  music  playing  •  •  •  Phila- 
delphia was  astonished  to  see  people  who 
had  endured  the  fatigue  of  a  long  Journey  so 
ruddy  and  handsome." 

Members  of  the  Congress  came  out  to 
Watch  the  parade.  They  were  impressed,  and 
the  French  were  pers\iaded  to  remain  a 
couple  of  days  and  p\it  on  a  dose-order  drill 
before  20.000  residents.  It  wtta  here,  too,  that 
Rochambeau,  knowing  the  value  of  morale, 
lent  Washington  a  month's  pay  for  each  Con- 
tinental— BO  the  Americans  could  drink, 
smoke,  chew  or  dip  snuff  in  Itiiladelphla. 

Rochambeau  tells  in  his  memoirs  of  an 
incident  when  the  reserved  Washington  dis- 
played boyish  enthusiasm. 

"When  I  reached  Chester,  Pa,"  Rocham- 
beau wrote.  "I  saw  General  Washington  wav- 
ing his  hat  at  me  with  great  Joy.  When  I 
rode  up  to  him.  he  told  me  he  had  Just  re- 
ceived word  from  Baltimore,  saying  that 
Comte  de  Graase  had  arrived  in  the  Cheaa- 
peake  with  28  ahips  of  tho  line.  Lausun 
(the  duke  who  carried  news  of  the  York- 
town  victory  to  Louis  XVI)  was  preeent. 
He  said,  'I  never  saw  a  man  more  tborotighly 
deugbted  than  was  George  Washington."* 


The  victory  <i^leh  f  oUowed  on  that  march 
depended  largely  on  synchronising  the  ar- 
rival of  de  Grasse's  fleet  from  Cape  Haitien 
into  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Joining  of 
Rochambeau's  troopa  with  Washington's 
toroam  and  Lafayette's  Virginia  mllltla  off 
Torktown.  Rochambeau  wrote  that  all  these 
met  within  an  hour's  time  of  each  other. 
He  marveled  at  Washington's  generalship. 

After  the  Yorktown  victory.  Roduunbeau 
set  himaelf  up  in  VirginU  for  the  winter, 
fas  hunting  by  day,  dancing  by  night.  His 
friendship  with  Washington  ripened  Into  a 
cordial  relationship.  By  his  &9th  year. 
Rochambeau  had  learned  lgngll^^h  so  that  he 
could  correspond  with  Washington  from  his 
ctiateau  in  Vendome. 

In  the  spring  of  1782.  the  French  marched 
northward  again,  to  embark  from  Boston 
for  France.  They  spent  several  days  in  a 
camp  near  Alexandria  for  one  laet  social 
fling  on  Virginia  soil. 

It  Is  the  path  of  the  march  southward 
that  will  be  uniformly  marked  the  "Rocham- 
beau route." 


A  Canadian-American  treaty  provides  that 
Congress  shall  decide  whether  private  en- 
terprise <x  socialised  enterprise  shall  do  the 
Job  on  the  Niagara.  Identical  Mils  author- 
izing development  by  regulated  private  en- 
terprise have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  unfortxmate  confxislon 
over  the  unrelated  separate  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  projects  should  be  cleared  away. 


St  LawrcBce  Seaway  tad  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNMSTX.VAlfIA 

□f  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  15. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoKo  an  editorial  entitled  "Two 
Different  Things,"  published  in  the  Oil 
City  Derrick  of  April  13.  1963. 

The  editorial  relates  to  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  DorFBOorr  Thxhm 

Considerable  misinformation  exists  In  the 
public  mind  concerning  two  big  projects — 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  pwwer  proposal, 
and  the  proposal  to  develop  a  large  amount 
of  additional  hydroelectric  power  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

Many  people  think  the  two  are  part  of  a 
single,  cohesive  plan.  Actually,  they  are  250 
miles  apart,  on  different  rivers,  and  are  com- 
pletely unrelated. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  has  been 
the  subject  o*  controversy  for  many  years. 
Most  of  the  money  would  be  spent  for  navi- 
gation facUlUes.  Power  would  be  a  second- 
ary factor.  Top  engineers  and  ottier  au- 
thorttlCB  are  extremely  dubious  as  to  the  al- 
leged benefits  that  would  accrue  from  either 
the  navigation  or  the  power  phase  of  this 
enormously  costly  scheme. 

The  Niagara  hydroelectric  project,  on  the 
other  hand.  Involves  power  and  power  only — 
not  navlgaUon,  not  flood  control,  not  land 
reclamation.  All  agree  that  the  power  la 
needed  and  can  be  economically  produced 
and  dUtrlbuted.  In  other  wwds,  there  U  no 
controversy  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  idea, 
as  there  Is  with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Wliat,  then.  Is  the  argiunent  aU  about? 
That  can  be  simply  ej?>lalned.  The  soU 
auOor  point  <rf  difference— and  it  U  a  point 
of  the  highest  importance— is  whether  the 
»300,000,000-plus  Niagara  project  shaU  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  group  o€  already  exUting  pow- 
er and  light  uUUtle^  which  are  ready  to 
go  ahead,  or  whether  it  shaU  be  un«tortakm 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  of 
Mew  Yoi*.  with  tax  money  being  ueed  to 
paytoriu 


PfekM    of    Daoy    ProAicto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MIinrXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  1HE  UMITSD  8TA1VB 
Wednesday.  Aprtt  IS.  1955 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rbcord  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Em- 
barrassed Cow."  published  in  the  Parm 
Journal  of  May  1953.  The  editorial  deals 
with  prices  of  dairy  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
veas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao* 
as  follows: 

Thz  E»nisee»Hn«)  Cow 

The  dairy  cow  is  embarrassed.  The  spot- 
light of  national  publicity  has  suddenly  been 
turned  on  her  and  she  lent  quite  dressed  for 
the  occasion. 

Minions  of  taxpayers  are  angrily  watching 
their  dollars  being  pcdd  out — a  million  or  so 
dollars  a  day — ^to  buy  butter  that  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  know  what  to  do  with.  Be- 
ing also  consumers,  the  taxpayers  would  Just 
as  leave  buy  the  butter  themselves  if  the 
price  were  competitive. 

The  cow's  friends — producers,  processors, 
distributors,  and  all — cannot  escape  some 
degree  of  blame  for  this  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. Their  principal  mistake  lias  been  to 
help  politicians  build  up  the  dilemma.  They 
went  along  with  the  idea  of  being  benefited 
at  public  expense. 

The  unhappy  cow  has  taken  her  place 
alongside  the  potato  as  an  example  of  what 
happens  when  government  tries  to  solve 
problems  which  it  cant  solve.  People,  not 
the  poUUcians,  can  and  do  scMve  them.  It 
the  cow's  friends  had  spent  as  much  on  re- 
search and  on  selling  as  they  have  spent  on 
lobbying,  she  could  have  been  spared  the 
humiliation. 

What  tlie  cow  needs  moat  now  is  a  mag- 
nificent doee  of  plain  old  Anurican  sales- 
manship and  enterprise.  She  has  been  bene- 
fited out  of  the  butter  market  tMcause  a 
competitor,  tborougiily  energised  with  self- 
help,  competitive  spirit,  research,  advertis- 
ing, and  saleamansh^.  has  undersold  and 
outsold  her. 

Yet  the  dairy  cow  has  advantages.  Htf 
butter  competitor  has  only  one  product  to 
sell.  She  can  seU  milk  in  any  of  several 
forms — cream.  Ice  cream,  and  cheese,  as  well 
as  butter.  If  she  sells  enough  more  of  them, 
her  butter  surplus  wont  hurt  any  more. 

Fortunately  for  good  old  bossy,  her  best 
friends  now  are  planning  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  They  begin  to 
realize  that  bossy's  real  boss  is  the  consumer. 
Some  ot  them.  o<  course,  can't  <hlnk  of  any- 
thing so  simple  as  Just  going  out  to  sell 
dairy  [H'oducts.  They  want  something  com- 
pUcated,  lllu  a  tricky  price  system. 

Wliat  the  cow  needs  is  a  realistic  price  on 
each  ot  her  highly  meritorious  products. 
Then  each  can  be  pushed  for  all  it's  worth. 
The  cow's  con^wtttors  in  the  food-and-drink 
market  have  no  advantages  that  she  cannot 
face. 
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UmMed  States  GreatwM  It  Her  People 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  cAUvounA 
nf  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  April  15, 1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  written  by  Hon.  Peter  J. 
Shields  who  retired  in  1949  after  serv- 
ing nearly  50  years  as  a  judge  on  the  su- 
perior bench  in  the  State  of  California 
in  the  county  of  Sacramento.  This  ar- 
ticle, from  the  Sacramento  Bee.  was 
written  by  Judge  Shields  on  his  91st 
birthday  anniversary. 

It  has  been  Judge  Shields'  custom  to 
write  for  publication  his  observations  on 
the  future  of  his  country  each  year  on 
his  birthday  anniversary.  It  is  most 
Mgniflcant  that  in  times  such  as  these 
when  many  men  look  with  fear  upon  the 
tomorrows,  lacking  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  oiir  Nation  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  day.  this  great  and  wise  gen- 
tleman should  give  voice  to  a  message  so 
Inspiring  to  those  who  read  it.  His  is  a 
message  of  hope,  of  confidence.  He  sees 
life  not  as  something  to  fear  but  as 
something  to  greet  enthusiastically. 

Judge  Shields  has  attained  a  great 
age.  but  his  views  and  his  confidence  re- 
main the  confidence  of  youth. 

I  wish  to  place  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord because  it  states  so  much  that  is 
worthwhile  In  so  articulate  a  manner.  I 
am  confident  everyone  reading  Judge 
Shields'  words  will  gain  renewed  faith. 
The  article  follows: 


Jddoc  AflSEBTB  UirmB  Brans  Gbkat- 
maa  Is  Rbs  Psoplc 

(By  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields) 
fJMHAMnno. — So  you  are  here  again  as  you 
have  been  on  so  many  of  the  anniversaries 
ot  my  birthday.  You  come  with  the  regu- 
lartty  of  the  swallows  to  Capistrano.  Thia 
time  you  And  me  old. 

I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  express  some 
Of  th«  wisdom  whleli  a  man  should  have 
aceumxilated  during  the  long  years  of  my 
life;  but  a  m^n  Is  suppxwed  to  be  wise  only 
In  his  own  generation,  and  mine  Is  long 
•ince  past.  But  there  are  some  things  which 
cmly  age  can  teach  us.  It  was  only  as  I 
grew  old  I  began  to  see  America  was  not 
just  another  covntry.  that  she  was  different 
and  that  in  her  rather  Intangible  dlfler- 
•ncfls  sb«  WM  gr«at  as  no  other  country  has 
•v«r  be«n. 

Qtjua  IN  naaDOKs 

And  to  one  who  has  lived  long  and  seen 
tauch  tt  ia  easy  to  see  what  It  was  that 
auMle  It  so.  We  are  great  in  our  freedoms, 
we  are  great  In  our  democracy,  we  are  great 
to  the  privileges  we  enjoy  of  worshipping 
our  own  God  In  the  way  in  which  our  free 
mlnde  teach  xis  Is  best.  We  are  great  In 
our  simplicity  and  In  our  devotion  to  edu- 
cation and  to  the  ideals  which  we  hold  edu- 
cation should  aim  at,  nobUlty  oc  thought 
and  conduct. 

We  are  great  to  our  devotkm  to  the  ideals 
ef  social  equality.  If  you  ask  me  what  of 
our  future  my  answer  is  prompt  and  con- 
fident Its  safety  and  performance  Ilee  to 
the  preservation  and  the  extension  of  the 
things  I  have  |aat  mentioned. 

Ours  Is  a  nation  of  Individuals.  It  Is 
to  this  each  Is  stimulated  to  do  his  best 
tmt  over  an  Is  the  general  welfare  which 
la  the  Ideal  of  our  great  democracy. 


HXVXB    BjOMD 

We  mrist  never  stand  stlU,  It  is  to  this 
that  Individuals  and  nations  grow  old  and 
degenerate.  We  must  not  fear  change.  In- 
dustry to  America  has  performed  its  n^a- 
cles  through  a  process  of  perpetual  change. 
Society.  Govei-nment  must  keep  pace  with  It. 

Mew  ways,  new  truths  extend  our  horizons. 
They  uncover  new  fields  toto  which  to  the 
spirit  of  our  pioneers  our  people  move  and 
tame  them  to  a  larger  hiiman  service.  By 
this  process  America  will  remain  forever 
young  and  fresh  and  adventurous. 

We  must  t>e  careful  that  out  ot  all  of 
our  wealth  and  abundance  we  do  not  build 
a  material  civilization.  In  our  pride  In  our 
industrial  life  we  must  not  forget  the  other 
sources  from  which  we  draw  the  distractions, 
the  happtoess  and  the  elevation  of  spirit 
which  are  after  all  the  real  purpose  of  life. 

We  need  Queen  Mary  to  teach  out  young 
women  who  in  their  emancipation  are  apt 
to  f(Hget  she  was  not  so  much  a  queen 
throtigh  h^  possession  of  a  throne  as  for 
her  dignity,  the  Blmpliclty,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  adhered  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  station  to  wh^ch  she  was 
called. 

aiXEO   CONlflB    MACK 

We  need  Cozuile  Mack,  a  modest  sports- 
man, who  with  a  rare  gentility  has  spoken 
to  mlllkina  of  our  youth  to  the  language 
of  example,  through  their  imagination  and 
emotions  at  an  age  when  the  speech  of 
reason  would  not  have  moved  them.  We 
want  more  grtat  men  who  like  our  Lincoln 
teach  us  one  can  be  great  through  the  per- 
fection with  which  he  posseasee  the  simple 
commonplace  virtues  of  life. 

We  want  more  great  Uterature;  we  want 
the  artist  who  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  brush 
can  picture  a  beauty  which  seems  drawn 
from  another  world.  I  say  all  ot  these  thtogs 
to  you  my  young  friends  and  you  must  re- 
peat them  a  thousand  times,  not  because 
they  are  new  but  lest  we  forget. 

Now  let  me  talk  to  you  about  old  age, 
about  being  91  years  old. 

COMPABATTVX  AQX  BABS 

Comparative  age  Is  rare,  everybody  Is  either 
young  or  has  been  but  age  comes  only  to 
those  who  have  long  endured.  To  the  few 
who  have  reached  my  great  age  and  to  the 
many  upon  whom  it  is  rapidly  deacendtog 
I  say,  don't  be  afraid  oC  It.  When  a  hungry 
man  sits  down  to  a  well-laden  table  he  does 
not  fear  as  the  food  disappears.  When  it  is 
gone  he  has  eaten  it  and  he  is  no  longer  hun- 
gry. 

So  with  life;  when  It  Is  nearly  spent  one 
has  Uved  it  and  his  appetite  Is  satisfied. 
When  a  man  grows  feeble  and  can  no  longer 
labor  he  Is  not  done,  the  trees  he  has  planted, 
the  lessons  he  has  taught,  the  example  he 
has  set  take  on  and  work  for  him. 

The  great  dead  stlU  live  and  urge  us  to 
action  and  each  of  us  can  recall  a  company 
of  simple  and  unpretentious  people  who  died 
to  honor,  who  rlae  up  and  rebuke  \m  when 
w«  stray. 

VAnOK  STABXS  FAKM 

Before  my  birth  my  father  located  ■  farm 
of  heavily  timbered  land.  While  he  reared 
and  edxicated  his  children  hte  life  work  was 
to  clear  and  cultivate  this  land.  This  he 
did  and  he  left  that  wUdemess  a  garden 
for  the  service  of  a  softer  civilization:  and 
that  garden  now  is  and  will  for  a  long  time 
toe  doing  the  work  from  which  he  was  caUed 
away. 

Old  men  have  many  resources  which  yomig 
men  must  grow  old  to  attain.  For  age  to  be 
able  to  look  back  upon  some  creative  act 
which  StlU  is  serving  a  useful  purpose  to  life 
Is  about  as  satisfying  as  for  eager  youth  to 
plan  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  separates 
reality  from  the  rainbow. 

Toung  men  march  by  to  an  endless  pa- 
rade, each  totent  upon  his  separate  purpose. 
They  have  not  time  to  kx*  behind,  but  the 
older  man   standtog   aside   as   tha  ootunm 


they  are  building  a  civlUzatloa 
of  which  they  are  unconscious. 


TOCTS  KTTSKBB  THXOUIUI 

Ttoxn  the  very  fact  of  tbetr  age  old  men 
have  lived  a  long  time.  Touth  rushes 
through  these  years,  never  stops  to  get  the 
flavor  of  their  rich  experiences.  In  old  age 
like  a  ruminant  animal  which  eats  Its  din- 
ner twice  we  have  time  to  live  those  years 
over  again  and  to  see  their  events  in  proper 
perspective  aiKl  as  history  has  dramatized 
them.  As  thus  renewed  we  come  to  see  the 
days  of  our  years  filled  with  rare  experlencea; 
that  our  Journey  had  been  one  of  high  ad* 
venture. 

In  his  earlier  years  to  addressing  a  body  of 
young  men  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  to 
them  that  life  was  "a  profoiuid  and  a  glo- 
rious thing."  I  have  found  tt  so.  It  was 
made  so  by  countless  people  who  in  great 
ways  and  small  have  helped  me  along  the 
way.  Wont  you  tell  them  that  today  I  hold 
them  all  to  a  very  grateful  recollection. 


Makc-or-Dreak  Pobt  Hears  u  TVA» 
GOP  Ple^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI8 
Wednesday,  AprU  15,  If  Si 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  of  April  13, 
1953: 


Makx-ob-Bmax  Poxmt   Nxabb   w   TVA. 
OOP  Plxdcx 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  to  the  mtods  of  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  tha 
Nation  that  Friday,  May  17.  marks  the  make* 
or-break  potot  to  the  totegrlty  of  the  Ten* 
nessee  Valley  Authority  and  to  the  pledgo 
of  President  Dwight  G.  Elsenhower  to  main- 
tain the  TVA  at  maxlmnm  operating  eB- 
clency  and  to  promote  economy  to  govern* 
ment. 

For  on  that  day  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  decide  an. 
whether  the  totegrlty  of  the  Authority's  ad* 
ministration  is  to  be  matotained  or  ds* 
stroyed.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Those  who  thtok  that  the  only  issue  to* 
v<dved  to  the  subcommittee's  action  April 
17  is  whether  or  not  the  TVA's  prtocipal 
offices  are  to  be  maintained  at  Knoxvllle,  to 
defiance  of  law,  or  at  Miiscle  Shoals,  to  com- 
pliance with  law  of  the  land,  and  Unmutoble 
economic  law,  are  sadly  mistaken. 

If  the  subcommittee  takes  any  action 
AprU  17  preventing  the  Authority  from 
eetabUahtog  its  headquarters  at  the  shoals 
It  will  have  rendered  a  political  decision 
affecttog  a  marvelously  efficient  nonpolltlcal 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovcmment  which 
has  been  free  of  politics  in  its  managerial 
functions  from  its  beginning  almost  20  years 
ago.  If  politics  ia  ever  tajocted  into  the 
managerial  functions  ot  the  Authority  Its 
days  of  usefulness  wUl  be  deftoltrty  num- 
bered. 

The  remarkable  economy  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  Authority  has  functioned 
for  the  good  of  the  Southeast  and  the  Na- 
tion for  two  decades  has  been  made  possible 
more  by  the  fact  that  political  toterfercnce 
has  been  disallowed  from  without  and  wlth- 
ta  than  by  any  other  one  factor.  Should  the 
Republlcsn  administration  change  this 
method  or  operattaa  on  April  17.  or  to  sub- 
sequent actions,  the  totsgrtty  and  efficiency 
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of  the  Authority  win  bs  destroyed.  That 
would  mark  the  end  of  TV  \  as  we,  and  a 
world  looking  on  hopwfully,  have  known  it. 
The  establishment  of  heaciqtiorters  at  the 
Shoals  is  a  managerial  dec^^Lon.  As  a  con- 
sequence that  decision  mtist  rise  or  fall  on 
the  basis  of  economic  and  bxuiness  merit, 
rather  than  be  measured  by  any  political 

test. 

Measured  on  the  only  I*^tlmate  basis 
available  the  decision  of  the  Authority's 
Board  of  Directors  to  move  1  headquarters  to 
the  Shoals  meets  every  test. 

At  the  present  time  TVA  Is  paying  $250,000 
a  year  for  rental  of  86,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  15  or  more  buildings  to  Knox- 
vllle and  Chattanooga,  mosty  In  Knoxvllle. 
At  that  rate  It  would  expend  $5  million  over 
the  next  20  years  for  these  s  srawUng,  Ineffi- 
cient facilities — end  would  have  nothing  to 
Bhow  for  its  expenditures  biit  a  file  full  of 
rent  receipts. 

By  p>aylng  a  fraction  morf  at  the  Shoals 
for  a  period  of  20  years  the  Authority  would 
acquire  the  use  of  120.000  square  feet  of 
usable  space,  for  a  more  effect  ,ve,  economical, 
and  centralized  operation,  and  at  the  end 
*  ot  that  period  TVA  would  ovm  a  marvelous 
building  outright  under  the  lease-pin-chase 
arrangement.  Cven  better,  sttould  TVA  wish 
to  acquire  full  title  to  the  building  at  any 
time  after  beginning  occupant  y  some  months 
hence  it  could  do  so  and  still  get  substan- 
tial credit  on  the  rentals  aln^ady  paid. 

And  while  all  TVA  U  getting  at  Knoxvllle 
Is  rent  receipts,  a  loss  to  Itsttlf,  the  records 
show  that  year  after  year  the  Authority's 
rentals  have  been  raised  by  the  landlords. 
Who  is  there  to  say  such  increases  would 
not  conttoue  to  the  future  T  Under  the 
Shoals  lease-purchase  arrangement  the  an- 
nual upgrading  to  costs  would  be  brought 
to  a  solid  halt. 

Even  this  does  not  present  the  full  pic- 
ture for  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  to- 
creased  space  that  would  be  uvallable  at  the 
Shoals  or  for  the  better  anc  more  efficient 
and  economical  operations  th  it  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  doing  business  under  one 
roof,  rather  than  to  15  or  mere  buildings  to 
two  separate  cities.  The  ectmomlcs  of  the 
matter  cannot  be  disputed. 

If  our  information  is  correct  the  Authority 
would  pay  out  only  •6.500,0<X)  to  the  form 
of  rentals  If  it  conttoued  tci  rent  the  new 
Shoals  building  for  the  full  20  years.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  thut  the  Congress 
might  wish  to  Instruct  the  Authority  at 
some  time  or  another  before  the  arrange- 
ment runs  Its  full  span  of  two  decades  to 
acquire  the  building  outright.  Should  that 
happen  even  further  economies  woxild  result. 

It  is  our  understandtog  of  the  TVA  Act 
that  the  Authority  must  obtain  approval 
whenever  It  wishes  to  buy  .iomethlng  of  a 
value  of  more  than  $15,000,  but  this  agree- 
ment deftoitely  does  not  fall  within  that 
classlflcation,  for  It  is  an  agreement  to  lease 
and  not  to  buy,  Just  as  Its  present  rental 
arrangements  at  Knoxvllle  and  Chattanooga 
are  agreements  to  lease  and  not  to  buy. 
Consequently,  the  Times  and  tha  Tri-Cities 
Dally  are  unable  to  find  any  basis  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Authority  coxUd  have  antici- 
pated that  anyone  to  Congress  would  chal- 
lenge either  the  good  sense,  good  bustoess, 
or  sound  legality  of  the  agreement  toto  which 
it  entered  for  faculties  at  the  Shoals. 

to  fact  we  think  the  TVA  Board  should 
be  congrattUated  for  moktog  a  good  deal. 
In  the  Interests  of  the  tazpaylng  public. 
With  Wallace  S.  Pitts,  of  Montgomery,  and 
associates  who  have  contracted  to  erect  the 
new  faclllUes. 

to  addition  to  aU  of  these  facts  supporting 
the  wUdom  at  the  decision  by  the  TVA  Board 
there  are  the  additional  facts  that  the  act 
creating  TVA  commanded  it  to  ssUbllsh  its 
headquarters  at  the  Shoals,  a  step  that  eco- 
nomic dictates  have  interfered  with  to  tho 
PMt:  that  the  Trl-Cltles  area  has  graciously 
foregone  the  right  to  have  such  headquarters 
for  20  years  to  order  to  cooperate  with  TVA 


and  fill  the  role  of  a  good  neighbor  to  our 
adjotoing  state  of  Tennessee.  There  is  the 
additional  fact  that  for  20  years  the  Trt- 
Clttes  area  has  been  expanding  its  schools, 
hospitals,  housing  faciUties.  shopping  sec- 
tions, public  utilities,  and  recreational  op- 
erations in  order  to  be  fully  ready  to  acocnn- 
modate  the  Authculty  and  its  employees  in 
an  adequate  manner  when  the  move  became 
a  reality. 

These  newspapers  believe  that  the  House 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  will,  look- 
ing all  of  these  facts  in  the  face,  agree  that 
what  TVA  has  done  is  a  purely  managerial 
function;  that  it  was  employing  Ugltlmately, 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Authority  validly 
by  the  Congress;  and  that  the  day  will  never 
come  when  the  Congress  or  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees will  seek  to  tell  the  Authority  who  it 
shall  employ,  how  many  it  shall  employ, 
where  they  shall  be  employed,  and  where 
its  facilities  ought  to  be  located.  If  that 
day  ever  comes  the  spirit  of  TVA  wUl  die 
and  TVA  will  die  with  it. 

President  Elsenhower,  in  a  signed  telegram 
published  In  these  newspapers  the  day  before 
the  last  general  election,  said: 

"Let  me  reiterate  what  I  tried  to  make 
clear  In  my  addresses  at  Memphis  and  Knox- 
vllle that  TVA  has  served  well  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  interests  of  this  region. 
Rumors  are  being  maliciously  spread  In  TVA 
areas  that  I  propose  not  only  to  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  operation  but  to  aban- 
don it,  which  is  grossly  untrue  and  utterly 
false.  If  I  am  elected  President,  TVA  will 
be  operated  and  malntatoed  at  maximum 
efficiency.  I  have  a  keen  appreciation  of 
what  it  has  done  and  what  it  wUl  be  able 
to  conttoue  to  do  to  the  future.  Under  the 
new  admtolstratlon  TVA  wlU  conttoue  to 
serve  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  section  of  the  United  States." 

We  believe  him. 

We  also  believe  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  moving  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies from  Knoxvllle  to  the  Shoals  than  there 
has  been  to  the  past  when  many  were  moved 
from  the  Shoals  to  Knoxvllle,  and  some  of 
them  only  recently.  If  the  Authority,  by 
necessity  a  largely  transient  organization, 
ever  is  operated  for  the  convenience  of  its 
employees  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  that  too  wlU  also  mark  its 
doom. 

We  look  with  faith  and  confidence  to  the 
Republican  leadership  in  Congress  and  to 
the  White  House  to  see  that  these  impor- 
tant pledges,  made  alike  to  the  people  of 
the  VaUey  and  the  Nation,  are  fulfilled. 

We  believe  they  will  be — and  to  full 
measure. 


Accompliskmeab  of  the  Eisenhower 
AdBunUlratMNi 


rfVtV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNois 


IN  TH«  HOU3B  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS.  1953 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  point  to  the  msuiy  accom- 
plishments of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration in  this  brief  period  of  only  2Vi 
months  after  20  years  of  misrule. 

A  little  over  2  months  ago — on  Janu- 
uary  20,  to  be  exact — the  new  admin- 
istration to<*  over.  It  can  hardly  b€ 
expected  that  in  this  brief  time  the  new 
administration  could  fulfill  each  and 
evety  one  of  Its  platform  pledges.  There 
has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  select 


all  the  quality  people  who  are  to  hold 
positions  of  responsibility. 

It  will  necessarily  take  time  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  bring 
about  the  housecleaning  and  reorganiza- 
tion necessary,  and  so  earnestly  desired, 
to  place  this  great  Government  of  ours 
on  a  soimd.  efficient,  economical  basis. 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  "Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day"  and  another  sound 
counsel  that  "haste  maketh  waste." 

Both  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  and 
in  the  transition  from  a  policy  of  an  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government  to  a  policy 
of  local  responsibility  and  individual 
freedom,  the  Eisenhower  administration 
is  proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner  with 
painstaking  care.  We  are  making  cer- 
tain that  the  foundations  are  sound  upon 
which  we  are  building. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
short  2y2  months'  period.  The  Federal 
Security  Agency  has  been  made  into  a 
regular  department.  Various  price, 
wage,  and  material  controls  have  been 
eliminated.  A  reorganization  plan  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  and  wlU  soon  be- 
come law.  Others  are  in  process.  The 
RFC  is  being  placed  in  liquidation.  Fed- 
eral personnel,  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
being  reduced.  A  freeze  has  been  placed 
on  new  hiring.  The  entire  budget  is  be- 
ing reviewed  and  already  proposals  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be  presented  by 
the  departments  and  agencies,  for  reduc- 
tions and  expenditures.  Our  foreign 
policy  has  become  firmer  and  more 
definite. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
that  could  be  enumerated  as  constituting 
the  change  for  which  the  people  voted. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
But  it  is  an  admirable  beginning.  Again 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  with  real 
pride  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  brief  period. 

In  this  connection  I  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  article  by  Gould  Lincoln 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  yesterday.  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
the  dean  of  American  political  analysts 
who,  for  many  years,  has  observed  and 
reported  the  Washington  scene. 

The  article  follows: 
AoMnnsTEATiON    Boasts    an    Emviablx   Rso 

oao — Many    Accomplishicswtb    Stud    Its 

2^ -Month  Tenure 

(By  Goiild  Ltocoto) 

Critics  of  the  Klsenhower  administration 
and  the  razor-edge  Republican  Congress 
claim  on  the  one  hand  they  have  not  enacted 
enough  new  legislation  In  their  brief  tenure, 
and  on  the  other,  that  they  have  not  repealed 
any  of  the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  legislation 
which  the  Republicans  called  socialistic. 
The  theory,  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
ao  years,  that  Pederal  legislation  is  a  ctire-all 
Is  not  one  that  has  been  advocated  by  tha 
new  Republican  Preeident.  Rather,  his  ideas 
run  to  the  improvement  of  such  laws  as  we 
already  have.  He  has  called  for  thorough 
studies  locrictog  to  that  end. 

President  Blsenlwwer  has  been  to  office  2Vfr' 
months.  His  admtoLstratlon  has  been  going 
through  a  shakedown  cruise,  with  a  myriad 
of  problems,  many  of  them  dealing  with  per- 
sonnel. Bven  so.  It  is  l^  no  means  without 
accomplishments. 

■coNouT  acovn 
Ik  has  started  the  ball  rolling  toward  tcaom 
omy    to    Oovernment,    a    great    need.     The 
farther  it  rolls,  the  more  chance  for  relief 
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from  cnisblnK  lajuilon.  In  a  report  on  the 
first  76  days  of  the  Bspublican  ■rtrntnistra- 
tlon,  tb«  Bepubllcan  MaUooal  Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  Republican  Congreaa 
bad  effected  a  50.5  percent  cut  In  tbe  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Former 
President  Truman  had  requested  92,3 13,- 
179,000  (or  13  departments  and  agencies. 
TJUa  was  reduced  to  •943,298.738.  Under  the 
new  order,  the  first  departments  to  report, 
CbmBMroe.  Agriculture.  Justice.  Labor,  and 
Treasury  trimmed  a  total  of  9423 .325,300  from 
the  funds  requested  by  former  President  Tru- 
man m  the  budget  he  submitted  to  Congress 
before  leaving  office  January  30.  In  addition, 
the  first  18  of  the  56  independent  agencies 
reporting  made  cuts  amounting  to  $31,383,- 
000  in  the  amouata  raqiuatwl  In  tbe  Ttxunaa 
budget. 

Budget  Director  Dodge,  with  the  approval 
of  tbe  President  and  the  Cabinet.  Issued  a 
"freese"  on  February  3,  curbing  the  hiring 
of  additional  Oovernment  workers  and  the 
start  of  new  Oovernment  building  and  other 
projects.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  or- 
dered tbe  Aimy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  trim 
tlielr  payrolls  at  39,346  civilian  employees 
by  May  31 — a  move  that  will  save  an  eeti- 
nsated  $133  million  in  annual  salaries.  He 
aleo  ordered  the  armed  services  to  hold  up 
award  of  additional  construction  conto^cta 
unta  they  have  been  reviewed  and  cleared. 
The  Department  Is  reviewing,  too,  tbe  pro- 
posed Tmman  MS- bill  ion  defense  budget  to 
trtan  off  any  fat.  Finther,  the  Civil  Service 
Oommlaeton  has  pared  7,800  workers  from 
tike  Federal  payroll  between  January  20  and 
March  1. 

snuxnre  our  or  nraw 

Congreas  itself  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  Its  own  paring  at  the  appropriation  bills 
for  tbe  next  fiscal  year,  as  It  reaches  them. 
Decidedly  the  critics  who  have  Insisted  that 
the  Truman  budget  and  Oovernment  spend- 
ing cannot  be  cut  have  been  speaking  out  of 
turn.  Really  big  reductions  are  In  the  offlng. 
according  to  the  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress. 

Tbe  Bsenhower  administration,  under  the 
leadsrahlp  of  tbe  President  himself,  has  set 
•bout  revamping  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States — along  firmer  and  more  defi- 
nite lines.  What  it  has  done  shows  signs  of 
bringing  important  results.  The  death  of 
Stalin  and  the  seemingly  changed  attitude 
of  tbe  Russian  Oovernment  has  not  shaken 
the  administration  te  Ite  course.  On  tbe 
contrary,  those  events  may  have  made  the 
course  easier.  The  President  has  not  devi- 
ated at  all  from  his  position  that  the  country 
must  be  militarily  strong  for  national  de- 
fense, although  he  has  said  Russian  propos- 
als looking  toward  peaceful  settlement  of 
our  dillerencea  with  the  Conununlst  coun- 
tries should  be  taken  at  face  value  until 
proved  unworthy. 

President  Elsentaower.  with  the  approval 
of  Congress,  under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1.  already  has  established  a  new  Department 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  project 
that  has  been  in  the  making  for  a  long  time. 
A  second  plan  submitted  by  the  President 
would  reorganize  the  sprawling  Department 
at  Agriculture,  and  a  third  would  merge  the 
National  Security  Resotirces  Board  with  the 
OIBce  of  Defense  liAbbillzation,  all  looking  to 
greater  efBciency. 

Tmci.swaa  psaaes  Bouea 

Th*  Houee  has  passed  the  tldelande  oU  bill 
and.  also  tbe  blU  giving  statehood  to  Hawaii, 
and  the  Senate  Is  eonakterlng  tbe  tidelands 
MU  ttaw.  Ws«e.  salary,  and  price  controls 
been  removed  by  tbe  President.  After 
itbs  of  declinlne  farm  prtces.  it  la  re- 
ported there  was  a  ca-pereent  rlae  in  (arm  tn- 
come  for  tbe  OMmtb  ending  March  16.  Tb«re 
has  been  a  halt  In  the  decline  at  beef  prless. 
and  tbe  administration  has  given  90  percent 
price  support  for  butter  and  certeln  other 
dairy  protfoeta.    Chabrman  Rbd  at  the  Ways 


and  Means  Oonamlttee  bae  no>wd  to  bring 
tbe  tax-redaction  bUl  before  tbe  House. 

Tbe  Department  o<  Justice  Is  tightening 
up  income-tax  prosecutions  and  Is  doing 
away  with  parole  favoritism — looking  gener- 
ally to  clean  up  corruption. 

Senate  and  House  commltteee  are  work- 
ing on  legislation  to  improve  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley labor  law.  Decidedly,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  campaign  pledges  wiU 
not  be  ignored. 


Some  Important  Road  Facts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1953 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
oMMssaotiAL  Record,  I  include  therein  a 
letter  from  tbe  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which 
gives  a  summary  of  important  facts  per- 
taining to  the  roads  of  the  United 
States,  compiled  after  extensive  research 
on  the  part  of  the  Hearst  new^apers 
of  this  country. 

This  statement  should  be  of  intrrest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  because  It 
pertains  to  a  subject  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  commend  it  to  their 
reading : 

Dmoir  TIMB8, 

ArrU  13.  1953. 
Hon.  Oaoaez  A.  Dondero, 
House  Ogiee  Building, 

Wfishington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Ma.  DoNDxao:  The  Hearst  newspapers 
are  greatly  Interested  in  your  conunittee'a 
forthcoming  subcommittee  bearings  on  tbe 
highway  problem. 

We  anticipate  covering  the  hearings  mi- 
nutely through  the  Hearst  newspapers'  Wash- 
ington bureau.  I  am  sure,  of  covirse,  that  you 
know  our  bureau  chief,  Dave  Sentner,  and 
tbe  men  with  him — BlU  Flythe.  Kent  Hunter, 
and  John  Madigan. 

In  addition,  becaiise  I  am  the  edltor-ln- 
charge  of  the  Hearst  newspapers'  roads  pro- 
gram, I  am  sending  John  H.  O'Brien  down 
from  Detroit  for  the  dxiration  of  youz 
hearings. 

You  will  find  Mr.  O'Brlan  extremely  well 
informed  on  the  national  road  problem.  If 
he  can  be  of  any  substantial  service  to  you. 
please  draft  hira.  He  plsns  to  reach  Wash- 
ington early  Tuesday,  April  14.  and  probably 
will  see  you  before  your  hearings  start. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  spent  almost 
a  year  In  deep  research,  and  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  national  road  emer- 
gency. I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers'  announcement  of 
their  roads  program  last  October  under  the 
name  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  our 
editor  in  chief,  and  with  his  announcement 
February  1,  1953,  of  the  Hearst  better-roads 
plan. 

We  are  concerned  because  when  you  take 
the  motor  industry's  projected  production, 
figures  for  1953  and  1954 — even  subtracting 
generous  estimates  for  vehicle  scrappage — 
on  Christmas  Bve  just  20  months  from  now 
we're  going  to  bave  more  than  60  mlUkn 
vehicles,  almoet  twice  aa  many  as  we  bad 
only  20  years  aso  and  7  mUUon  more  than 
we  had  Just  last  New  Tear's  Day. 

Tlie  streete  and  roads  of  the  United  Statea 
are  no  longer  ade<suate  for  the  movement  of 
this   nation's  trucks,  passenger  cars,   and 


other  vehicles.    This  Is  tbe  s<xallsd  bigb« 
way  problem. 

A  byproduct  of  this  inadequacy  is  an  i^h 
palllng  loss  of  lives  (about  38,000  In  1953), 
Injuries  (about  1.350,000  in  1953),  and  eco- 
nomic loss  (estimated  at  between  three  and 
four  billion  dollars  annually). 

Tbe  condition  of  inadequacy  arose  because 
no  one  anticipated  the  tremendous  Increase 
in  motor -vehicle  registrations  that  was  to 
occ\ir  after  World  War  II;  roads  had  been 
permitted  to  fall  apart  during  the  war,  and 
no  new  roads  were  built  in  the  war  years. 
Tbose  responsible  for  building  and  maintain- 
ing the  roads  fell  far  behind  the  rapidly 
growing  traffic,  and  they  have  never  caught 
up. 

Although  the  problem  is  thoroughly 
imderstood,  the  sfforto  to  do  something 
about  it  are  in  themselves  inadequate. 

Taxes  have  been  raised  here  and  there  in 
an  effort  to  have  more  money  available  for 
highway  improvement,  but  we  are  spending 
leas  In  terms  of  the  1941  dollar  than  we  spent 
in  1941. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  problem  is  not  being 
solved;  It  Is  growing  worse  because  highway 
improvement  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
I»-oductlon  of  new  cars  and  trucks.  We  are 
pouring  more  and  more  cars  onto  a  road 
system  that  does  not  expand  to  accommo- 
date them. 

The  problem's  solutioB  revcdves  around 
money.  Most  States  simply  do  not  raise 
sufficient  fluids  to  do  an  adequate  highway- 
Job. 

A  byproduct  of  this  situation  Is  the  rash 
of  toll-road  proposals  being  studied  in  many 
Stetes.  In  many  cases,  the  toU  road  Is  the 
only  road  that  will  b:  built  because  It  can 
pay  for  itself.  If  the  Stetes  waited  until 
they  bad  sufficient  funds,  these  roads  would 
not  be  completed  in  25  or  30  years. 

The  problem  is  nationwide,  but  it  Is  not 
as  acute  In  many  rural  areas  as  it  is  In  tbe 
cities.  It  is  In  our  cities  that  we  have  the 
strangling  congestion  that  will  result  ulti- 
mately In  the  decay  of  these  oommunltiea. 
Some  predict  their  abandonment. 

The  problem  of  parking,  only  one  aspect 
of  congestion,  causes  millions  of  people  to 
move  out  into  suburbs  anntially.  This  la 
only  a  temporary  solution  of  the  problem 
because  as  the  suburbs  fill  up  the  same  old 
city  problems  return  to  plague  them. 

A  study  of  city  traffic  movement  has  de- 
veloped some  Interesting  facte.  It  was 
found,  for  histance,  that  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  motoriste  questioned  in  down- 
town areas  actually  want  to  be  there  at  alL 
They  were  merely  in  transit  from  one  side 
of  the  city  to  the  other  and  had  to  pass 
through  the  downtown  area  to  make  the 
Journey. 

The  obvious  solution,  in  any  given  city. 
Is  the  construction  of  adequate  expressways 
that  lead  toward  but  not  into  the  loop  area. 

Circle  routes  or  so-called  drctmifcrential 
highway  S3rstems  are  known  to  be  the  answer. 
The  cities  are  doing  what  they  can  to  develop 
such  routes,  but  the  costs  are  so  enomums 
that  any  adequate  plan  will  take  maay.  many 
years  to  accomplish. 

It  takes  about  $8  million  a  mile  to  build 
tbe  Detroit  expressways.  They  are  built  aa 
fast  as  the  money  is  available,  but  it  will  b« 
many  years  before  the  plan  Is  accomplished. 
Msanwhile  congestion  grows  worse,  literally 
by  the  hoxu",  as  the  manufacturers  continue 
to  produce  more  vehicles. 

Whenever  the  question  at  added  expendi- 
tures for  any  civic  improvement  arises,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  the  deslrabUlty  of 
the  project.  Many  such  projecte  are  nice  to 
bave,  but  unless  tbs  necessity  for  them  can 
be  shown  usually  they  are  postponed  until 
aaore  money  Is  available. 

Tlie  highway  Improvement  program  Is  on* 
that  cannot  be  postponed,  although  In  maay 
places  that  is  exaetly  what  Is  being  done. 
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We  cannot  afford  not  to  Improve  our  trana- 
portetlon  system  for  these  reasons: 

1.  We  cannot  afford  the  disintegration  o< 
our  dties. 

2.  We  cannot  afford  to  see  the  use  of  tbe 
automobile  and  eventually  the  manufacture 
I  '  the  aut(»iobae  adversely  affected  by 
congestion. 

3.  We  cannot  permit  the  anniial  death 
rate  on  our  highways. 

4.  We  cannot  forever  tolerate  the  enor- 
mous economic  losses  attributed  directly  to 
congestion.  Adequate  transportation  of 
people  and  producte  Is  bssic  to  a  healthy 
economy. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  we  may 
well  have  to  give  up  or  postpone  many 
other  worthwhile  activities.  Transportation 
is  basic,  and  we  must  have  that  or  we  will 
not  have  the  other  things  either. 

The  solution  is  adequate  funds — sufficient 
money  available  until  tbe  basic  job  is  done. 

When  it  is  accomplished  through  the  con- 
struction of  sufficient  modern  roads,  we  will 
have  eliminated  congestion,  and  since  mod- 
ern roads  are  far  safer  than  older  types,  we 
should  be  able  to  cut  down  on  our  toU  of 
dead  and  Injured  considerably.  Engineers 
say  they  could  cut  it  in  half — a  saving  last 
year  of  about  19,000  lives.  This  is  for  all 
roads,  of  course,  and  will  never  happen  be- 
cause there  Is  not  enough  money  In  the 
country  to  make  every  street  and  road  com- 
pletely modem. 

This  brings  me  to  a  discussion  of  what 
Is  possible. 

The  streete  and  highways  of  the  United 
Stetea  bave  all  been  listed  and  classified. 
Within  the  total  of  3.321.000  miles,  there  has 
been  devised  tbe  so-called  national  inter- 
state highway  system,  consisting  of  37.800 
miles  of  streete  and  roads.  It  was  devised 
by  Congress  in  cooperation  with  the  48  State 
highway  departmente  and  the  United  Stetes 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

These  are  the  vital  37,800  miles  of  roads 
In  this  country,  whether  for  peace  or  war. 
While  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
mileage,  the  interstete  system  carries  30  per- 
cent of  the  rviral  traffic  and  10  p^cent  of  the 
urban  traffic.  Obviously,  the  network  is 
badly  congested. 

As  s  beginning,  as  a  place  to  start,  the 
national  Interstate  system  Is  ideal.  These 
are  the  roads  that  must  be  improved  first  If 
the  problem  Is  to  be  solved  at  aU.  A  look  at 
a  map  of  the  system  will  show  that  it  covers 
48  Stetes.  42  Stete  capitals,  155  ciUes  out  of 
the  199  with  populations  of  50.000  or  nK>re. 

The  S3rstem  is  almost  totally  Inadequate 
for  the  job  It  must  do.  The  Bureau  has  sur- 
veyed every  mile  of  It.  and  knows  exactly 
what  must  be  done  to  put  it  in  adequate 
condition.  The  cost  of  doing  so  was  esti- 
mated in  1948  at  about  til  mUilon  spread 
over  a  15-year  period. 

The  ^rstem  is  of  manageable  slae,  and  the 
sums  needed  are  not  so  great  as  to  appear 
hopeless  to  secure. 

However,  it  becomes  apparent  that  It  Is  too 
big  a  job  for  the  individual  Stetes.  It  re- 
quires Federal  action  under  the  excellent 
supervision  of  the  United  Stetes  Bureau  at 
Public  Roads,  much  as  Federal  highway  mat- 
ters are  now  bandied. 

The  money  Is  available  from  tbe  general 
fund  of  the  Federal  Treasury  through  high- 
way-user taxee  now  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  total  more  than  $3  billion 
annually  at  present  rates  of  collection. 

Tbe  question  Immsdlately  ariaes:  At  a 
time  when  a  major  effort  Is  being  made  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  and  thus  reduce 
taxes.  Is  the  Improvement  of  the  national 
Interstete  highway  system  jiist  something 
hlce  to  do  or  Is  It  abeolutely  necessary? 

Much  of  the  foregoing  material  was  de- 
voted to  such  neoeselty.  Volumes  more 
cowM  be  produced. 

It  Is  the  country's  No.  1  domestic  problem. 
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It  Is  a  personal  problem  to  tbe  more  than 
60  million  Americans  who  bold  Uoenses  to 
drive. 

It  Is  known  that  today  our  oongestiom  ts 
limiting  tbe  use  of  the  automobUe;  tomor- 
row it  will  limit  the  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles  and  strike  a  serious  blow  at  one  of 
our  fundamental  industries  and  ite  many 
dependent  industries. 

Therefore,  knowing  tbe  taxation  and 
budget  problems  of  the  Federal  Government, 
It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr..  and  those  of  his  editors 
who  have  gone  deeply  into  the  road  problem 
with  him  that  the  national  interstete  high- 
way system  ought  to  be  modernized  through- 
out Ite  length  with  funds  supplied  by  the 
Federal  Government;  that  the  United  Stetes 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (of  the  Department 
of  Commerce)  ought  to  supervise  the  mod- 
ernisation; and  that  the  Stetes  do  the  actual 
work. 

By  relieving  the  Stetes  of  the  necessity  ca 
matehing  tbe  Federal  grante,  the  present 
method,  the  Stetes  wlU  be  able  to  devote 
millions  of  their  own  dollars  toward  other 
Stete-road  improvement.  Thtu,  not  only 
the  interstete  system,  but  numy  mUes  of 
other  importent  roads  could  be  Improved. 

The  Hearst  plan  for  better  roads,  an- 
nounced in  the  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers  of 
February  1.  1953.  under  the  name  of  WUliam 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Is  just  that  simple. 

It  Is  not  a  solution  to  the  whole  national 
problem  of  roads. 

It  Is  a  way  to  bring  the  inter^te  system 
to  adequacy  in  less  time  than/ even  the 
United  Stetes  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  bad 
last  projected. 

It  is  a  healthy  pump  priming — not  only  on 
our  most  importent  national  roads,  but,  by 
virtue  of  the  Stetes'  money  thus  freed,  on 
the  important  roads  within  the  several 
States. 

Under  such  a  plan  as  this,  we  will  hsve 
gone  a  long  way  In  a  relatively  short  time 
toward  solution  of  tbe  traffic  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  8.  Lampe, 

Managing  Editor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  IS,  1953 

Mr.  HHJj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
CoNORKSsxcofAL  RECORD  the  followlng  ad- 
dress made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ezra  Taft  Benson,  before  the 
National  Farm  Ranch  Congress  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  Tuesday,  April  7. 1953: 

INHBUTSO  PXOBLXMS 

(By  ttra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  at 
Agriculture) 

Fellow  farmers  and  ranclwrs,  this  is  a 
signal  imnor  and  a  challenging  and  serious 
responsibility.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  you  In  this  great 
ahd  beautiful  city  of  Denver,  a  part  of  the 
western  region  at  the  United  States,  which 
is  my  home. 

I  have  many  friends  from  Oolorado,  among 
tbem  Ck>v.  Dan  Thornton,  who  has  taken 
an  active  and  constructive  interest  in  Uie 
cattle  indtistry.  Senator  Euucmx  D.  Mn.r.ihiw, 
your  friend  and  mine,  WnuAM  S.  Bnx, 
chairman   of   the  Livestock  Subcommittee 


of  the  Agrietdtnral  Committee  at  tbe  Houm 
of  Representetlves.  and  I*  M.  Pexton,  our 
chairman  of  the  Denver  stockyards,  who 
with  Oovemor  Thornvon  helped  lift  the  OPS 
off  your  backs.  There  are  many  others. 
The  able  and  willing  assistance  I  have  had 
from  them  and  other  reaidente  of  your  great 
Stete  is  deeply  appreciated. 

I  know  of  no  better  place  to  look  squarely 
at  the  facte  than  out  here  in  the  West  wheie 
I  was  born  and  where  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  life.  Tbe  people  at  our  great  western 
areas  are  rugged,  clear-thinking  Uidlviduals. 

They  are  not  afraid  of  difficulties  and 
problems.  They  look  at  facte  frankly — then 
plan  courageously  to  meet  situations  that 
confront  them.  Western  people  are  reallste. 
They  are  not  swept  away  by  demagogic,  soft, 
panaceas  that  weaken  and  demoralize. 
They  know  that  America  must  be  kept 
strong  if  she  Is  to  preserve  herself  and  provide 
effective  world  leadership.  This  strength 
must  come  not  alone  from  military  might. 
Her  strength  must  be  measured  In  the  in- 
tegrity, moral  courage,  independence  of 
spirit  and  spirituality  of  he^  people.  There 
Is  no  other  way. 

A  little  more  than  2  months  ago  the  new 
administration  took  over  responsibility  for 
guiding  the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 
The  mandate  from  the  people  was  clear. 
For  20  years  the  Government  has  been  under 
other  management. 

When  we  examined  our  Inheritance  we 
fouiul  that  we  had  acquired  a  number  of 
thorny  problems.  Like  many  another  heir, 
we  found  the  house  was  mortgaged,  and  a 
good  deal  of  damaged  furniture  stacked 
away  in  the  attic. 

Some  of  the  damage,  to  be  sure,  was  due 
to  causes  for  which  the  previous  owner  was 
not  wholly  to  blame.  It  is  clear  that  a  na- 
tion cannot  go  through  a  major  war  and 
cannot  wage  a  cold  war  without  considerable 
disturbance.  I  leave  to  the  historian  the 
delegation  of  responsibility  for  these  calam> 
Ities  and  their  aftereffects. 

Much  of  the  problem  we  inherited,  bow- 
ever,  was  of  another  sort.  The  mc»^gage,  our 
present  Federal  debt,  came  from  living  be- 
yond our  income.  Our  system  of  price  sup- 
ports gave  little  trouble  so  long  as  prices 
were  rising.  But  before  we  moved  In,  prices 
began  to  fall  and  our  problems  multiplied. 
As  responsible  citizens  we  cannot  continue 
Indefinitely  to  live  beyond  our  means  and  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  foul  weather  as 
well  as  fair. 

Let  us  face  facte  frankly — then  attack  tbe 
causes  of  the  difficulties. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things  we  in* 
herlted :  We  inherited  a  dollar  which  will  buy 
only  half  as  much  as  It  would  10  years  ago. 
Inflation  has  taken  50  cente  out  of  each 
dollar  you  had  saved,  up  to  10  years  ago. 

Old  people  who  can  no  longer  work  are 
struggling  to  live  on  half  of  the  amount 
they  had  saved  for  their  old  age.  A  large 
part  of  this  reduction  In  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollar  came  about  as  a  conseqtience 
of  a  worldwide  Infiaticm  brought  on  by  war. 
But  part  of  it  Is  a  result  of  having  willingly 
accepted  inflation  as  a  way  of  life.  Much  of 
it  came  from  providing  Inadequate  political 
answers  to  economic  questions,  and  from 
luidue  reliance  upon  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds. 

President  Elsenhower  said  in  his  stete  of 
the  Union  message :  "A  balanced  budget  is  an 
essential  first  measure  in  checking  further 
depreciation  in  tbe  buying  power  of  tlta 
dc^ar." 

An  evidence  of  tbe  type  of  financial  man- 
agement to  which  we  have  been  subjected  is 
to  be  found  In  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
previous  administration  for  the  year  begin- 
nlng  July  1,  1953.  This  budget,  now  for- 
tunately set  aside,  proposed  the  expenditure 
of  $9J)  billion  In  excess  of  recelpte  and  this 
at  a  time  of  high  employment  and  income. 

I  assure  you  that  this  pattern  of  bebavlor 
has  no  place  in  tbe  thinking  of  President 
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Etoentaower  or  th*  m«mbers  of  hli  Cabinet. 
If  the  dollar  loses  Ita  honesty,  It  will  be  hard 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  those  who  give 
and  receive  It  In  exchange  for  goods. 

Ton  and  I  Inherited  a  national  debt  of 
over  $305  billion.  President  nsenhower 
said:  "In  addition,  the  accumulated,  obllga- 
tional  authority  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
for  future  payments  totals  over  $80  billion. 
Even  this  amount  is  exclusive  of  large  con- 
tingent Uabllltlee,  so  numerous  and  extensive 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  description." 

Oovernment  spending  and  debt  accumu- 
lation were  so  rapid,  as  we  came  into  office, 
that  the  debt  limit  of  9275  bllUon  might 
have  been  reached  or  exceeded  had  the  pro- 
posed 19M  budget  been  adopted. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  back  us  up  In  our 
determination  to  see  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  its  full  share  in  helping  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  We  have  Just 
submitted  a  revision  of  the  agricultural 
budget  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1953. 
cutting  |71  million  from  annual  appropria- 
tions specified  in  previous  proposals,  and  $dO 
million  from  loan  authorizations.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  about  10  percent  In  the  budget 
of  the  Department.  This  represents  a  clear 
reduction  in  the  Truman  budget — a  budget 
which  the  preceding  administration  had  re- 
peatedly said  could  not  be  cut. 

We  also  inherited  a  decline  In  prices  of 
farm  products.  As  a  farm  operator  for  many 
years,  I  know  what  that  means.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  had  been  falling  for  about 
a  years  prior  to  January  20.  There  was  a 
drop  of  about  16  percent  diirlng  that  time. 

The  price  drop  was  in  part  a  reaction  from 
the  extremely  high  level  of  prices  reached 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  In  part, 
it  was  a  consequence  of  heavy  supplies  of 
agricultural  products,  which  in  turn  resulted 
from  high  prices,  good  weather,  and — note 
this — the  previous  administration's  plea  for 
greater  production.  In  addition  the  price 
decline  reflected  a  drop  In  agricultural  ex- 
ports as  world  agriculture  got  back  on  its 
feet. 

"Hm  causes  of  this  decline  were  complex 
and  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  unravel  them 
all  or  fix  responsibility  for  them. 

I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
this  price  decline  had  been  2  years  in  prog- 
ress. The  fn-ces  which  generated  it,  what- 
ever they  were  and  however  they  combined 
themselves,  had  their  origin  prior  to  the 
coming  into  power  of  the  new  administration. 

We  came  Into  office  at  a  time  when  public 
attention  was  focused  on  this  price  decline, 
and  we,  being  newly  Installed  in  office,  drew 
much  of  the  blame.  To  alter  a  fantillar 
Biblical  quotation:  The  lines  have  not  fallen 
to  us  in  friendly  places;  we  do  not  have  a 
goodly  heritage.  There  has  been  an  effort 
to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children. 

There  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  unload 
responsibility  for  this  price  decline  on  our 
shoulders.  Pear  of  another  depression  which 
smolders  in  the  thinking  of  every  farmer  who 
has  experienced  that  catastrophe,  was  awak- 
ened, and,  I  regret  to  say,  deliberately  fed 
by  some  who  sought  to  embarrass  the  admin- 
istration. Attention  was  focused  on  the 
price  of  beef,  which  as  you  know,  was  falling 
rapidly,  and  the  implication  was  made  that 
this  merely  typified  what  was  occurring  or 
Impending  for  agrleultxire  generally. 

The  Intended  result,  of  course,  ot  this  tech- 
nique was  to  cultivate  uncertainty  In  the 
minds  of  many  and  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  rug  was  being  pulled  out  from  under 
American  fanners.  One  would  have  thought 
that  agriculture  was  In  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
responsible  for  It. 

We  had  earlier  resolved  not  to  reply  to 
false  charges.  But  In  the  Washington  scene. 
Chrtetlaa  Xcvbearance   seemingly   Is   inter- 


preted as  an  admission  of  guUt.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  make  the  record  clear. 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  fact  Is  the  farm  prices  in  general 
have  fallen  1  percent  since  we  have  been  In 
office.  This  figure  comes  from  averaging  to- 
gether prices  of  everything  the  farmers  sell, 
E)ecllnes  of  this  magnitude  took  place  no  leas 
than  39  times  during  the  ao  years  that  our 
predecessors  were  in  office.  The  widely  pub- 
licised decline  in  the  price  of  cattle  was  offset 
by  an  unpubllclzed  but  greater  Increase  In 
the  price  of  hogs,  so  that  average  prices  of 
all  meat  animals  were  substantially  un- 
chanRed. 

Declines  In  the  price  of  grain  were  widely 
reported;  recoveries  escaped  the  headllnea. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  a  decline  of  1  percent 
In  farm  prices  Is  not  a  thing  for  which  ths 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  casti- 
gated, particularly  If  the  caiises  originating 
that  decline  had  their  origin  before  present 
leaders  came  into  office,  and  particularly  If 
the  Department  Is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  remedy  the  situation. 

CKu*  analysts  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultinre  anticipate  that  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts diu-lng  the  spring  and  summer  will  be 
steady.  This  opinion  seems  generally  shared 
by  other  economists  in  Oovernment  and  out. 
Employment  is  at  a  high  level,  incomes  are 
high,  investment  is  going  forward,  consumer 
buying  power  is  strong  and  the  building  in- 
dustry is  experiencing  another  big  year. 

In  fact,  the  past  month  actually  showed 
an  increase  in  the  level  of  farm  prices.  We 
have  never  had  a  severe  agricultural  price 
collapse  so  long  as  general  business  activity 
was  at  a  high  level,  as  is  now  the  case.  Agri- 
culture is  expected  to  share  this  firm  tone. 
Let  us  save  oiur  energies  for  better  pur- 
poses   than    fighting   phantoms. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  causing  the 
decline  in  farm  prices;  nevertheless,  we  shall 
have  to  meet  the  problems  it  raises.  And  we 
take  on  that  task  with  a  will  and  with  our 
sleeves  rolled  up.  Falling  prices,  like  tlM 
waters  receding  after  a  flood,  reveal  much 
ihat  was  formerly  obscured.  The  task  of 
cleaning  up  will  not  be  easy. 

The  words  I  spoke  about  an  honest  dollar 
are  as  true  with  respect  to  price  declines  as 
with  respect  to  inflation.  Just  as  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  are  entitled  to  receive  back, 
through  their  Insurance  and  their  bonds,  the 
same  kind  of  dollars  that  they  sxirrendered, 
so  farmers  and  ranchers  should  Jxistly  have 
the  right  to  repay  their  debts  with  the  same 
kind  of  dollars  they  borrowed.  In  ovir 
modern  interdependent  society,  either  infla- 
tion or  deflation  is  harmful.  President 
Elsenhower  wants  an  honest  dollar  for  Amer- 
ica. He  has  my  support  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  yours  also. 

Farmers  have  inherited  high,  three-way 
costs  that  are  even  more  vicious  than  the 
downskld  in  farm  prices. 

Farm  production  costs  are  high. 

Family  living  costs  are  way  up. 

Costs  of  marketing  farm  products  are  v«ry 
high. 

The  Increase  in  these  costs  has  multiplied 
almost  three  times  during  the  last  12  years. 

These  costs  are  what  economists  call 
sticky.    They  are  very  difficult  to  bring  down. 

Long  months  and  years  ahead,  farmers 
struggling  with  high  costs  can  look  back  to 
the  years  we  have  Just  come  through.  They 
will  realize  that  those  who  planned  the  In- 
flation left  a  crusiiing  load  on  those  wtu> 
will  operate  our  farms,  ranches,  and  planta- 
tions. 

Dout  ever  be  guilty  of  charging  yoiir  high, 
expenses  and  terrific  costs  to  the  new  admin- 
istration. That  has  been  inherited  from  the 
past. 

Ths  kind  of  iM-lce  supports  we  Inherited 
are  putting  farm  products  into  storage 
rather  than  into  stomachs. 

Until  the  last  2  years,  prices  received  by 
farmers  were  high,  and  generally  rising,  as 


you  know.  This  was  chiefly  a  oonsequenoitf 
of  worldwide  Inflation,  which  carried  prioe^q 
up  in  our  own  land  and  elsewhere. 

With  rising  prices,  our  present  system  of 
price  supports  had  the  appearance  of  suc- 
cess. Market  prices,  on  a  basis  of  supply 
and  demand,  were  generally  at  or  above  the 
supports.  Nonrecourse  loans  resulted  in  the 
acqiUring  of  relatively  small  quantities  of 
farm  products.  Those  that  were  acquired 
were  easily  disposed  of,  sometimes  at  a  profit. 
Rising  prices  and  expanded  markets  made 
production  control  appear  less  necessary. 
High  farm  prices  resulting  from  war  were 
attributed  to  price  supports.  All  of  this  cre- 
ated the  feeling  that  our  present  system  of 
supports  was  the  way  to  bring  prosperity  to 
the  farmer. 

But  with  the  downturn  of  prices  that  has 
occurred  during  the  past  2  years,  experience 
with  such  price  supports  took  on  a  different 
hue.  Now  It  becomes  Increasingly  evident 
that  market  prices  can  sag  below  support 
levels,  and  when  they  do  our  nonrecourse 
loans  result  in  Oovernment  acquisition  of 
heavy  stocks.  It  is  becoming  clear  that 
these  stocks  cannot  easily  be  fed  back  into 
the  market.  When  they  are.  to  prevent  spoil- 
age, heavy  losses  occur.  This  Is  particularly 
true  for  perishable  products.  With  the 
shrink  in  export  markets  which  has  occur- 
red, the  old  principle  again  becomes  evident: 
You  cannot  hold  prices  at  abnormally  high 
levels  without  eventually  having  to  restrict 
production.  I  know  that  most  of  you  people 
accept  this  principle. 

The  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
They're  not  our  chickens;  but  we've  got  to 
take  care  of  them.  We  inherited  them  along 
with  other  items  In  our  legacy. 

Let  me  Indicate  for  you  the  magnitude 
of  the  price  support  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  today.  We  have  been  storing  away 
oMi  butter  and  iising  margarine,  we  have 
been  storing  away  our  own  wool  and  using 
foreign  wool,  and  we  have  been  driving  the 
textile  business  away  from  cotton  and  to 
synthetic  fibers.  We  have  In  storage  todaj 
half  of  the  1952  crop  of  cottonseed  oil. 

On  March  23,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
oration  had  on  hand  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  agricultural  products,  acquired 
under  the  various  price  support  programs 
announced  by  our  predecessors  and  for  the 
greater  part  required  by  law.  This  included 
110  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  259  million 
bushels  of  corn,  some  of  which  Is  4  years 
old  and  is  being  sold  to  prevent  spoilage. 
In  addition,  we  have  about  200  million 
bushels  of  com,  about  400  million  bxishels 
of  wheat,  and  about  2  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton under  loan,  practically  all  of  which  we 
can  expect  to  acquire.  This  Is  what  happens 
when  price  supports  are  not  accompanied 
by  production  controls. 

I  know  you  realize  that  the  absence  of 
production  controls  in  recent  years  resulted 
from  markets  stimulated  by  foreign  aid  and 
by  stimulation  of  strategic  reserves.  This 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely. 

The  cost  of  commodltlee  now  held  by  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  totals  |1,106.- 
952,000.  If  one  adds  the  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  other  commodities  which  we  have 
under  loan  and  are  likely  to  acquire,  the 
total  comes  to  almost  $3  bUllon.  This  Is 
equal  to  about  8  percent  of  our  1952  cash 
farm  income  from  marketings,  which  is  a 
sizeable  portion  of  our  production  to  have 
locked  up  and  held  on  the  market.  We  face  ' 
tremendous  losses  on  the  disposition  of  per*  * 
ishables,  and  undoubtedly  some  loss  on  the 
basic  commodities  as  well.  Remember  that 
these  lasses  will  be  on  stocks  of  commodi- 
ties inherited  from  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

It  U  probable  that  this  will  force  vm  to 
revise  the  budget  estimate  of  price-support 
expenditures  since  losses  wiU  exceed  earUer? 
estimates.    Z  do  not  need  to  tell  you  tha^ 
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this  Is  a  serious  situation.  It  causes  me 
regret  to  be  holding  down  our  expenditures 
for  research  and  education  in  agriculture 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  be  increasing  our 
expenditures  for  keeping  farm  products  out 
of  the  market.  There  Is  a  real  possibUlty 
that  the  economies  in  operation,  which  we 
worked  out  carefxilly.  Item  by  Item,  will  be 
■wept  aside  by  a  loss  in  the  present  plan  of 
supports. 

In  oiu-  loan  program  we  have  a  tool  vrhlch 
can  serve  an  admirable  purpose  In  stabilis- 
ing prices  and  supplies  of  the  storable  farm 
products.  I  regret  that  through  such  price 
supports  we  liave  placed  on  this  device 
burdens  to  which  It  Is  not  adapted  and  so 
served  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public 

It  is  a  quirk  of  fate  that  our  predecessors 
had  the  Joy  ride,  the  bill  for  which  Is  now 
preaented  to  us.  We  will  pick  up  the  bill, 
but  from  now  on  I  hope  well  do  more  care- 
ful driving. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  Improve  our 
present  sirstem  of  price  supports. 

Workii^  closely  with  the  Oangress.  we  are 
giving  careful  study  to  a  number  of  propoe- 
als.  some  of  tliem  Involving  legislation  and 
some  possible  xinder  present  law.  Some  are 
old  and  some  are  new;  some  could  be  put 
Into  effect  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Among  these  are  price  Insurance,  two- price 
plans  and  other  proposals.  A  number  of 
these  appear  to  me  to  liave  promise. 

We  do  not  propose  to  scrap  our  present 
^stem  of  supports  until  we  tiave  some- 
thing better.  Our  experience  and  our 
studies  have  convinced  us  that  there  must 
be  something  better. 

Our  Inherited  price-support  activities  have 
also  upset  foreign  trade.  With  prLoes  sup- 
ported above  normal  levels,  foreign  trade  In 
farm  products  suffers  two  111  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  we  discourage  exports 
by  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  world  market. 
This  has  occurred  for  wheat,  for  example. 
We  have  twen  subsidizing  the  export  of  wheat 
to  get  it  to  move  into  world  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  the  average  subsidy 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
was  82  cents  per  bushel,  and  a  total  cost, 
over  the  past  4  years,  of  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

Our  exporU  of  wheat  and  cotton  this  year 
will  be  down  about  25  and  30  percent,  re- 
spectively, as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  cavises  for  the  decline  were  complex, 
but  our  inherited  price  supports  were  a 
factor. 

In  Vb/t  second  place,  our  supported  prices 
draw  foreign  products  to  us  like  a  magnet. 
We  cannot  possibly  hold  an  xunbrella  over 
farmers  of  the  whole  world  and  support 
world  prices.  The  law  requires  that  we 
place  an  embargo  od  imports  that  would 
endanger  our  price-support  activities.  Thus, 
we  exclude  trade  from  nations  we  want  as 
friends.  Ours  Is  now  the  diiBcult  and  Inher. 
Ited  t«mk  of  trying  to  maintain  foreign 
markets  when  the  law  prices  us  out  of  them 
and  trying  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  nations  when  compliance  with 
the  law  requires  us  to  offend  by  Imposing 
embargoes  against  imports.  To  help  solve 
these  most  complex  problems,  we  created  on 
March  16,  the  Foreign  Agriculttiral  Service 
as  one  of  six  major  groups  within  my  im- 
mediate staff. 

We  also  inherited,  as  you  well  know,  fall- 
ing beef-cattle  prices.  In  fact  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  we  inherited — a  con- 
tinuing one — was  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
beef  catUe.  which  tiad  already  been  under- 
way for  more  than  a  year  when  we  took  office. 
The  primary  cause  of  that  decline  was 
the  persistent  rise  in  the  number  of  cattle. 
During  the  last  5  years  nimtbcrs  of  beef 
cattle  have  risen  steadily  from  41  to  66.8 
million,  in  response  to  the  highly  attractive 
cattle  prices  of  recent  years.    This  was  an 


Increase  of  39  percent.  These  were  Demo- 
cratic cows  and  bulls,  but  they  created  a 
Republican  surplus. 

Our  analysts  had  foreseen  the  Increasing 
supply  with  its  inevitable  price  decline  and 
had  warned  farmers  of  it.  But  no  one  lud 
foreseen  the  severity  of  ths  decline,  which 
was  rivaled  only  by  the  dlstastrous  price 
drops  of  1919-20  and  of  the  early  I930's. 
During  the  past  year,  the  price  of  feeder 
cattle  at  Denver  feU  from  about  $32  to  $20. 
The  severity  of  the  price  break  was  height- 
ened by  forced  marketings  through  drought 
and  a  lack  of  feed  In  the  Southwest  and  the 
liquidation  of  unfinished  cattle  as  a  stim- 
ulated fear  of  the  future  gripped  many  cat- 
tlemen. 

Let  me  eniimerate  our  actions  In  meeting 
this  Itiherlted  situation.  As  one  who  has 
run  cattle  on  the  range  and  carried  them 
in  the  feed  lot,  my  sympathies  were  deep. 
We  knew  that  there  was  indeed  a  large  sup- 
ply, which  no  optimistic  press  releases  could 
dissipate.  We  knew  that  the  general  econ- 
omy was  fundamentally  strong  so  that  the 
cattlemen's  worst  fears  were  unfounded. 
We  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  OPS  price 
control  and  its  attendant  compulsory  grad- 
ing were  preventing  the  type  of  merchan- 
dising required  to  move  this  heavy  supply 
of  beef  into  consumer  channels. 

Accordingly,  one  of  my  first  acts  was  to 
push  for  the  removal  of  OPS.  In  a  tele- 
gram to  Oovernor  Thornton  I  told  him  I 
was  doing  everjrtiiing  In  my  power  to  have 
the  controls  set  aside.  I  know  of  nothing 
I  iiave  done  since  coming  into  office  which 
met  with  more  universal  approval  than  the 
strong  position  I  took  on  this  matter. 

Next  we  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  income  and  employment  were  at  a 
high  leveL  This  served  to  allay  the  fears 
of  many. 

We  then  undertook  to  encourage  mora 
aggressive  merchandising  of  meat,  working 
with  cattlemen's  associations,  the  meat  pack- 
era,  the  wholesale  distributors,  the  grocery 
stores  and  the  butcher  shops.  By  more 
realistic  pricing  at  the  retail  level  and  by 
imaginative  merchandising  the  sale  of  t>eef 
as  reported  by  one  of  the  national  chains 
has  been  Increased  over  50  percent  during 
the  past  2  months  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding months  a  year  ago.  The  marked 
Increase  in  beef  consumption  iuu  been  gen- 
eral. 

We  pushed  beef  sales  to  the  Army.  The 
real  answer  is  to  get  beef  into  the  stomachs 
of  our  people  and  not  into  Government 
storage. 

Some  beef  is  moving  abroad,  through  the 
Mutual  Seciulty  program. 

We  reimposed  a  tariff  quota  on  cattle  com- 
ing in  from  Canada. 

We  Investigated  the  credit  resources  of 
cattlemen  and  foimd  them  generally  ade- 
quate, with  a  few  liighly  publicized  excep- 
tions. 

Recently  we  announced  an  offer  to  buy 
beef  to  t>e  distributed  tiuough  the  school- 
Itmch  program.  The  purchases  will  be 
made  with  section  32  funds  made  available 
by  Congress  to  encourage  additional  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  commodities  by 
diverting  surpluses  from,  normal  channels 
kA  trade. 

Throughout  this  entire  experience  we  were 
much  hfar»*"*^  by  the  attitude  cf  eattle- 
mMi.  We  heard  from  the  variovts  cattle- 
men's «gK^««**""»  They  offered  construc- 
tive suggestions  on  such  matters  as  grading, 
merchandising,  credit,  ax:d  imports. 

They  Af*"*  to  Washington  at  oar  Invlta- 
tlon  and  at  their  own  expense  and  *ew  up 
a  seven-point  program  aimed  at  solving  tteir 
own  problems,  with  the  Department  tatfplsg 
on  those  things  they  are  unahU  to  do  fuily 
by  themselves. 

The  program  of  action  whi^  I  h«»»  ■•- 
ecribed  was  not  sensational  but  it  bae  been 
effective.    The  troubles  of  the  cattlemen  are 


far  f:rom.orer.  But  our  experience  has  con- 
Ikmed  our  belief  that  we  should  appeal  to 
the  farmer's  strength  rather  than  to  his 
weakness,  and  that  there  Is  much  merit  in 
the  general  policies  under  which  we  propose 
to  operate. 

The  f>roblem  of  falliag  prices  of  beef  cattle 
was  not  of  our  causing,  but  it  was  ours  by 
inhsritanoe.  We  have  dealt  with  it  with  all 
the  diligence  at  our  command,  as  we  shall 
with  other  problems  already  at  hand  or  vis- 
ible on  the  horizon. 

Finally,  we  inherited  stalwart,  courageous 
farm  and  ranch  operators.  Yes.  there  is  one 
item  in  otir  inheritance  which  gives  me 
pleasure,  one  legacy  of  such  great  value  that 
it  <^8ets  all  the  difficulties  I  have  named.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  American  farm  and  ranch 
operators — stalwart,  courageous,  ventture- 
some.  seU-reUant,  trusted  stewards  of  our 
agricxiltural  empire  and  worthy  custodians 
of  the  lllMrties  and  freedoms  vouchsafed  to 
us  by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  talked  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.  I  have  worked  with  them  all  my  life. 
I  have  iMld  meetings  with  ttkem  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  I  am  one  of  them  by 
birth  and  training,  and  I  know  them.  They 
are  solid,  substantial  citizens,  patient,  re- 
sourceful, and  steadfast  in  their  faith  in 
America  and  its  promise.  I  pledge  anew  to- 
day my  every  effort  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  rural  people  and  the  Nation. 
We  have  In  our  runJ  people — our  farm 
operators — a  great  resource  which  is  of'  im- 
measurable value  to  us  all.  Oxir  objective 
will  be  to  nourish,  inspire,  and  utilize  this 
great  resoiu'ce  in  working  out  the  problems 
that  we  have  inherited. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers  have  been 
characterized  by  some  as  grasping  and  selfish, 
heedless  of  the  greater  good.  I  think — X 
know — this  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  it 
could  be  a  fatal  error.  If  we  slKnUd  cater  to 
the  weakness  of  the  farmer,  rather  than  to 
his  strength,  we  would  find  ourselves  trying 
to  do  for  him  things  that  be  should  do  for 
himself.  We  would  weaken  his  initiative, 
undermine  tils  morale  and  in«pare  him  for 
the  inevitable  role  which  awaits  those  who 
succximb  to  that  seductive  appeal.  We 
would  make  him  a  ward  of  the  State.  Tiiat 
must  never  ham>en.  There  are  some  values 
in  this  world  more  precious  than  fleeting, 
paternalistic  dollars. 

What  we  can  do — what  we  must  do,  with 
Oods'  iMlp — is  to  appeal  to  the  farmer's 
strength,  to  help  him  do,  through  sound 
goremment.  those  eonstruetlve  things  which 
he  cannot  do  my  himself  alone.  No  man  Is 
ever  helped  permanently  by  having  someone 
else  do  for  iiim  what  he  should  do  and  could 
do  for  himself. 

The  farmer  asks  for,  and  Should  have.  * 
fair  chance  to  make  his  own  way  in  a  field 
of  fair  competition.  He  should  have  reason- 
able assurance  of  stability,  in  the  economy. 
He  should  have  opportunity  for  education 
and  liave  available  the  results  of  research 
ttiat  will  enable  him  to  do  an  efficient  Job  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  people  of  this  great 
land. 

Our  task  is  to  see  that  he  has  these  oppor- 
tunities in  an  atmos];rtiere  of  freedom,  with 
a  fi>intmnm  of  Oovemmcnt  regulation  and 
eontrtd.  The  problems  that  we  have  in- 
bertted.  numerous  and  dilBcult  though  they 
be.  will  not  be  great  enough  to  deter  us  in 
that  purpose.  We  will  not  let  the  farmer 
down. 

(%«at  decisions  lie  ahead  of  us.  Let  us  not 
dfflnk  from  tbem.  Let  us  debate  the  Issuse 
vrtgarwKly.  There  Is  safety  for  the  Mfttk>n 
to  a  free  and  infonned  peofile. 

Tea.  our  challenge  is  to  make  and  keep 
America  straog — strong  ecnnomJcaUy,  so- 
daUy.  and  above  all,  moraUy  and  spintnaSy 
sound.  Only  in  this  coarse  is  there  safety 
tat  tHe  aisatset  Mttkui  onder  heaven.    God 


-  'I 
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ExpMM  of  Trtuitportnf  AbrMd  Faailies 
of  GoTcraawat  Eoiploycot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  irroMiNa 

XN  TRX  HOnSB  OP  BXPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speako:.  I  am  intrigued  by  a  report  I 
have  received  from  the  State  Etepart- 
ment  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  I  made  some 
time  ago  relative  to  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  transporting  abroad  em- 
ployees and  their  families  as  well  as 
titieir  personal  and  household  effects,  in 
the  implementation  of  the  technical 
cooperation  program. 

Money  involved  in  this  report,  it  miist 
be  remembered,  represents  just  the  mov- 
ing bill,  so  to  speak.  It  does  not  include 
any  money  spent  on  the  program  other 
than  transporting  persons  and  their 
belongings. 

The  State  Department  told  me  that 
1,162  trips  of  employees  who  were  ac- 
companied by  dependents  cost  $3,765.- 
071.09  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1950. 
to  December  31.  1952.  The  very  state- 
ment that  this  transportation  cost  was 
for  employees  who  were  accompanied  by 
dependents  implies  that  this  figure  might 
not  be  the  absolute  total.  The  Depart- 
ment report  does  not  say  whether  it  in- 
cludes employees  who  were  not  accom- 
panied by  dependents,  and  I  believe  it 
reasonable  to  assimie  there  would  be  a 
goodly  number  in  that  classification. 
Whether  their  transportation  costs  are 
included,  I  cannot  say. 

Of  the  total  $3,765,071.  considerably 
more  than  one- third — $1,660,202.05— 
was  for  transportation  of  personal  and 
household  ^ects.  The  remainder,  $2.- 
104,859.04.  was  the  travel  cost  for  the 
persons  themselves,  employees  and  their 
dependents.  Average  total  cost  per  fam- 
ily was  $3,240.15. 

My  Inquiry  was  prompted  by  a  letter 
which  came  into  my  possession,  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  It  was  a 
mimeographed  letter  written  by  the  fam- 
ily of  an  employee  of  the  Technical 
Corporation  Administration,  as  a  holi- 
day greeting  to  friends  in  the  United 
States.  This  letter  is  quite  enlightening 
in  some  aspects.  I'or  example,  upon  ar- 
rival at  his  assigniiient  the  TCA  employee 
was  put  up  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
town  for  3  months,  awaiting  arrival  of 
his  family.  The  family  of  four  persons, 
now  living  in  a  private  home,  have  a 
cook,  houaeboy,  nanny  for  laundry,  gar- 
dener, and  two  watchmen.  That  is  4 
in  tlie  family  with  the  services  of  6  at 
theii'  disposal.  Services  of  these  six 
servants,  of  course,  are  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  I  doubt  if  this 
aame  family  would,  or  could,  hire  a  like 
number  of  servants  while  living  in  the 
United  States  and  not  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 
And  this  brings  up  another  question. 
In  a  recent  repmt  on  Federal  person- 
nel and  pay  for  the  m<mths  of  January 
and  February  1953,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expendi- 
tures questioned  the  accuracy  of  figures 


submitted  by  some  executive  depart- 
ments. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  six  servants  I 
have  mentioned,  doubtless  nationals  of 
the  country  where  this  TCA  employee  Is 
assigned,  I  am  wondering  if  they  are  list- 
ed as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  They  are  paid  by  this 
Ctovemment,  at  any  rate,  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  portions  of 
the  letter  refers  to  a  fair  amount  of  anti- 
American  feeling  in  the  area,  with  the 
added  comment  that — 

They  like  our  material  help,  but  tbey 
waste  few  opportunltlee  to  crlticlae,  some- 
times quite  Justly. 

Again  referring  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment report  on  the  subject.  I  was  told 
that  the  1.162  trips  included  351  to  the 
Near  East.  174  to  the  Far  East,  and  637 
to  Latin  America.  It  would  appear,  from 
this  distribution,  that  our  moving  bill  for 
these  people  is  pretty  much  a  global 
affair. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  left  by 
some  news  releases  I  have  seen,  ema- 
nating from  Federal  sources,  these  costs 
I  have  been  citing  are  not  confined  to 
the  Department  of  State,  nor  to  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration, 
although  the  latter  accounted  for  more 
than  half  the  1,162  trips  reported.  Other 
participating  agencies  Include  the  Agri- 
culture, Commerce.  Interior,  and  Lalx>r 
Departments,  the  former  Federal  Agency. 


and  the  Housing  aod  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

The  last-named  Agency  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Joint  committee  as  one 
giving  faulty  or  inaccurace  personnel 
flgtu-es.  Citing  this  questionable  pro- 
cedure, the  Joint  committee  said: 

There  are  people  hired  by  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  carried  on  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  rolls, 
who  are  working  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Department  for  the  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration  and  who  are  paid 
with  mutual  security  funds  which  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  President. 

I  am  making  this  statement  for  the 
express  purpose  of  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  with  the 
suggestion  that  perhaps  these  costs  are 
excessive  and  possibly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  actual  results  obtained  from  the 
program  in  its  entirety.  The  letter  in  my 
possession  speaks  of  a  large  American 
colony  in  this  particular  place,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  is  much  different  from  in- 
numerable other  areas  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  active. 

Without  objection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  series 
of  brief  tables  prepared  by  the  State  De- 
partment, showing  the  number  of  trips  to 
each  country  in  the  geographical  areas 
I  have  mentioned,  the  total  and  average 
costs  in  each  of  the  areas,  and  the  trips 
charged  to  the  various  participating  de- 
partments and  agencies: 


Total  and  average  co»tt  of  tratuporting  abroad  employee$  of  the  technical  cooperation  program 
who  were  accompanied  by  dependent*,  July  1,  I960,  to  Dec.  SI,  196$ 


Area 


Total  costs: 

Near  East 

Far  East 

Latin  America . 

Total 

Ayerac«  easts: 

Near  East  and  Africa 

Far  East 

Latin  America... 

Total 


Number  of 
trips 


SSI 
174 
«37 


1,14B 


351 
174 
«37 


1.103 


Cost  Of  travel 


tSIO,  801 « 
4«S,S83L41 
7»^  771.18 


X  104,  US.  04 


%M&IS 
I,Min 


1.811.41 


Cost  of  trans- 

portatioaof 

efleots 


1834. 471  SI 
314, 434.  71 
711,203.83 


i.ffio.  are.os 


1.807.  62 
1,807.00 
I.  Ill  01 


1,438.74 


Total  cost 


$l,480.9m0t 

8ia017. 13 

I,fi04,0M.W 


3,7«8.061.00 


4.133.84 
4,  OSS.  27 
2,961.10 


a^MLU 


Trips  abroad  by  employees  of  the  technical 
cooperation  program  who  were  accom- 
panied by  dependents,  by  countries.  July 
1.  19S0,  to  Dec.  31,  1952 

Number  of 

Near  East  and  Africa:  trips 

Kgypt 21 

Bthlopla 4 

Iran __.__.____._. _..„___.__ .     78 

Iraq-,.-,^,.. ■■.,.,■.,,., .■.,..,....    42 

Israel ^ 14 

Jmtlan «     23 

Lebanon flS 

Liberia 82 

Libya .     36 

Saudi  ArablA 19 


lyjtai.. 


Far  East: 
Afghanistan. 


851 


8 
18 


Burma 

India .  106 

Indoneaia 9 

Nepal «___« .._. —__»__.  e 

Pakistan . ^_ ..__  29 

Phlllpplnes_____«_.«___« ._ 4 

Th>ll>Tn4    ,.                 ^  J 


ToUl.. 


174 


Trips  abroad  by  employees  of  the  technical 
cooperation  program  who  were  accom- 
panied by  dependents,  by  countries.  July 
1.  1950.  to  Dec.  31. 1952— Continued 

Number  of 

Latin  America:  trips 

Bolivia .^ -.-_ ^.__ 89 

BrasU . 68 

Chile 28 

Colombia le 

Costa  Rica . 40 

Cuba .     11 

Dominican  Republic 14 

Ecuador 04 

El  Salvador sg 

Guatemala . .     14 

Haiti ,    34 

Honduraa aa 

Mexico .     98 

Nicaragua ,    81 

Panama 31 

Paragtiay__ . 80 

Uruguay n 

VenesueU . _._.__.___ IB 

Ttotal..«..._....._...__._....._.  837 
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panted    by    dependents,    by   partieipatina  ?,     °-      ^^^^   suffered   much   in   sweat,  ••  »  cashier  in  a  Lawrence  retail  Arm. 

Federal  agencies.  Jul)  1.  19S0.  to  Dec.  31.  "?^'  ^^^  ^«*rs  to  carve  out  of  a  vast  „^J^„F^^^T  *»^„"'""«  '"««  Sacred 

iyS2  wUdemess  a  real  civilization  that  re-  ^***^  ^^^-  p*"""«  ^^  e°^r  t-i^e  nurses 

Number  of  mains  the  one  last  hope  of  democratic  S* l^'J^u '"^"^  *'  ^'"  ^°^^'*  ^"^^^ 

^'^'-         ,  ^P*  PWPle  all  over  the  world.  When  she  was   presented   with   a   Royal 

Technical  Oooperatlcn  Adminlstra-  Such  men  and  women  wanted  no  mas-  portable  typewriter  as  her  prlae  In  the  oon- 

tlon 630  ters  to  rule  over  them.    To  the  pioneer  te«t,  it  was  teamed  that  Pauline  has  st\MUed 

Department  of  Agriculture 259  freedom  of  body  and  soul,  the  right  to  typing    for    2    school    years    and    to    have 

Department  of  Comnrerce S8  determine  his  OWn  way  Of  life    the  fel-  •  maci^ine  tor  her  own  was  a  big  thrlU. 

S^i^enJ  oJ  ilLi'^'^ *2  lowship  of  ncighbors  and  to  follow  his  ^^"""^-"P/"^  ^*  ~°****  '^•"'  Susanne 

Department  of  Labor 4  conscience  in  the  worshirj  nf  his  rtort  w<>«  '^l"^be«  o'  Lancaster  High;  Clalra  Boucher 

Department  of  State 60  ^Swl^^«^/^)^rl^^^^^^  «'  8*-  ^nnes  High,  Lawrence;  Carol  Cook- 
Federal  security  Agsncy 90  sufficient  compensation   and  sometimes  «n  q,  gt.  Mm?  High.  Lawi^no^iimris 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.        11  "*e  only  compensation,  for  the  hardships  Connal  of  Central  Catholic  High.  Lawrence; 

of    the    wilderness    he    was    mastering.  Dorothy  Scafard  of  St.  Patrick's  Lawrence: 

Total 1 1.162  This  freedom  has  been  bequeathed  to  US.  Siiean  M.   Svarson   of   Lawrence  High;    and 

It  is  for  US  in  this  generation  of  gentler  Di^^n^  Hosmer  of  Littleton  High.     Bach 

^^— ^— —  ways  of  Uving.  the  fruitage  of  earUer  toU.  J"  "warded  a  Webster's  New  CoUegute  die- 

sterner  age  fathered.  tlon  with  the  Freedom.  U.  S.  a.  radio  pro- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB  _^_^.^^  f^  Su^a*""*  **"  ***"°°  ^'"^^  *'  *^° 

nZT    or   KSSAT 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT  Uwreace,  Mass.,  Teea-AfCr-Tops  Pauline  Parent's  prlze-wlnnlng  essay  lol- 

OF  vnciiKiA  ^~~~~~  lows: 

IN  THK  Honaie  of  Jtrvraefaarr uttovh  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ..  "'  "^  America  because  this  land  of  free- 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^      ^     »wu.«»«*v**w  ^^^  ^^^  bravery  belongs  to  me.    Yes,  It  was 

Wedn^^Oav   A  oril  tS    f  953  _  given  to  me  and  to  you  by  the  generosity  of 

Weanesdav.  Apra  15.  1953  ^^^    THOMAS  J    LANE  *»»*  founders  of  our  country  with  the  tfust 

Mr.  ABBITT.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  i»«vw.«w#^^w»iia-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  cherish  it.    i  found  my  lova 

great  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washing-               °'  UAasAcnvswrn         for  my  country  in  the  preamble  to  our  Con- 

tOn  the  seat  of  government  of  our  great  ^  "^^  house  of  representatives  stltutlon,  based  on  the  very  concepts  of  lib- 

country  the  American  history  and  gov-  Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953  ^""^ ■^^.  ^T^^^,  of  the  United  states,  in 

ernment   classes   of   the    SunolE    High  j^    LANE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the   girls  on»er  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.'    Our 

School,  of  Suffolk  Va    and  pupils  from  ^^^  ^^  answers  these  days.  You  would  ffe/ati^f"  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task 

the  Mar^  District  ffigh   School,  of  ^  surprised  that  they  know  such  things  SL^'^S^*  Sf  ^^T**"  ^h""  ^'fn*'   .'!; 

Arvonia.  Va..  together  with  their  teach-  -.  the  endurine  values  in  American  Ul^  ^^  *"i*  family.    The  confidence  they  had 

•ra  anrf   RnnrKinrs  enuunng  values  in  American  uie.  in  xi^e   future    U   now   our   present   seeu- 

ers  ana  sponsors.                     ^     ,^       ,  Pauline  Parent,  a  Sacred  Heart  High  rity  •  •  •                               P"-en*  -ecu 

rnLmtnlilni^th^^  fi^.  ,«*!!2?^,Jf«  School  scnior  in  Lawrencc,  Mass.,  must  "-fttablish  justice,-  l.  the  s«K,nd  reason 

commending  these  fine  young  people  for  ij^ve  been  inspired  by  the  fact  that  her  for  the  formation  of  our  democratic  gov- 

Ik  *  ^J^    interest  tjiey  are  taking  in  home  city  is  celebrating  its  centennial  wnment.    Justice,  a  criminal's  piea.    m  an 

Sn^^^'^r'^f.''*-    ^*V  7°""*  °'  ^^  this  year.    She  went  on  to  win  the  11th  r^^L^'^^J^f"'  ^^V''"^^^  »-  *^^ 

wiU  be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow;   the  week  competition  in  the  Boston  Herald's  jLtS  iJCSSLiin^evMen^''"*''  ^  ~°* 

future  of  our  country  will  depend  upon  -j^,^  essaycontest  victed  on  insuincient  evidence,' 

them :  they  will  chart  its  course ;  guide  it  Because  I  believe  she  merits  extra  rec-  -^_— _ 

wwara  its  aestiny.  ognition.  I  include  her  story  in  the  Cow- 

«     ^^IT  ^^^^'f  °^.°'^,  r^m»im  the  cwksional  Record.  Veteraai  Are  Gtkess 

one  great  hope  of  freedom-loving  people  Here  is  a  young  lady  who  Is  a  first-  YetertM  Are  Utaeas 

all  over  the  world.    It  is  the  duty  and  class  representative  of  American  youth; 

obUgation  of  the  adults  of  today  to  see  healthy    wholesome,   and   intelUgent-l  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

that  our  young  people  are  given  ade-  igy^i  to  family  and  church— and  with  a  <» 

Quate  proper,  and  sulflcient  educational  ^eep  love  for  her  country.  unN  PFTFB  FBFI  INr^HTY^FN  JR 

training,  that  they  may  take  their  proper  jl^ke  no  mistake  about  it.  """•  ^^  *  "*  HCtUNIiHU  IbtN,  JK. 

place  in  a  fast-movin|i  civilization.    The  Our  future  is  in  good  hands.  or  n«w  jraarr 

.n.nf''^?  u^i!^  ^  ^^"^  "°^  ^*"  S**  She  and  aU  the  fine  young  people  like  D*  THE  house  of  representatives 

SJenshiD  SSat'^wnf  m;aS^*rn^^  »^«^  outiiumber  Uie  few  juveniles  who  go  Wednesday.  April  15. 1953 

Ciuzenshlp  that  will  mean  so  much,  to  -.-one  and  therpbv  irive  a  distorted  nlc- 

the  future  of  our  civilization  itself.  TiS^f  i^erSS^toe  nuSSg^  ^r-  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Mr.  Speak- 

The    school,    outside    of    the    family.  ^  °\,^„!!S^t^"^,,T^^'  er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  these.  ZT  yo"°«siers  are  souo.  include  the  foUowing  editorial  from  the 

our  future  citizens.    We  have  not  ade-  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^'  "^®  United  States  j^ew  York  Times  of  April  14.  1963. 

quately  supported  them,  particularly  is  ™®ans  to  them.  jj  ^^  ^re  to  maintain  this  country'* 

this  true  in  my  great  State  and  I  for  one  ^^  ^®  benefit  of  some  oldsters  who  traditional  poUcy  of  generous  treatment 

desire  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  ^■^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®'^'  ^  ^^^^^  *°  encourag-  fo^  itT  veterans,  the  Congress  may  well 

that  equal  educational  opportunities  are  "^  picture  of  young  America,  stout  of  ^^^^  to  examine  promptly  existing  and 

given  to  our  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  nu^^  and  heart  proposed  legislation  affecting  the  lives 

country.  Figuratively  speaking  therefore,  may  I  of  millions  of  veterans  and  their  families. 

We,  who  live  in  this  great  country  of  ask  Pauline  Parent  to  step  forward  and  por  example,  modification  of  laws  pro- 
ours  are  indeed  fortunate.  We  accept  take  a  bow:  viding  benefits  for  veterans  with  non- 
the  many  advantages  and  modem  living  LawBKwai  anL's  Psnx  Essat  Cnns  Oi/w—  service-connected  disabilities  may— or 
conditions  without  realizing  the  hard-  ^  Pb«ambi*  may  not — be  necessary  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ships  that  went  on  b<  fore  and  secured  (By  Dick  Robinson)  vide  adeqiiately  for  those  whose  disabil- 
for  us  our  great  heritage.  A  thrilled  and  happy  senior  class  student  Ities  result  direcUy  from  their  miUtary 

No  ordinary  men  and  women  faced  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  High  school  of  Law-  service.  This  problem  of  benefits  to  vet- 
suffered  the  harshness  of  the  American  "»<*  was  the  winner  of  the  nth  week's  erans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
f rontier  as  tiiey  labored  and  bled  to  build  ~°JPf ""?"  i?  T^Tkf^ert^lSiSse''^  abilities  requires  thorough  investigation 
a  free  society.  An  enterprising  spirit  ^l^JJ^TSSn  "  32^o?^^outh  "J*^  to  find  an  equitable  solution^ 
was  needed  and  a  strt  ngtii  of  body,  in-  J^^'X  Sr  S  ?2eTSe-winning  essay.  Unl«s  we  secure  a  dispasaonate  and 
dustry.  and  daring.  With  it  all  was  a  takes  an  active  part  in  school  affafrs.  She  imemotional  consideration  of  tiae  scope 
willingness  to  serve  at  the  same  time  the  u  vice  president  of  the  student  council.  Ukes  and  effect  of  our  veterans 
best  interests  of  the  man,  of  the  family  dramaUcs  and  has  a  part  in  the  annual  the  services  provided  aU  our 
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Bkay  suffer.  Unless  we  secure  the  most 
for  each  taxpayer's  dollar,  we  are  unlike- 
ly to  achieve  the  maximum  benefits  to 
which  our  veterans  are  entitled.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

VcnaAKs  Ask  Cinama 

Par  T«t«rmiiB  wboM  CUsabUltias  tan  due  to 
mUttary  aarloa  notblng  can  be  too  good. 
Tbe  people  of  the  United  States  owe  them  an 
obUsatlozi  which  can  never  be  repaid.  There 
la  not — and  there  muet  not  be — any  qiws- 
tlon  whatsoever  ot  deinlvlng  them  of  the 
best  possible  care  at  governmental  expense. 

But  with  nonaervlce-connected  disability 
cases  the  situation  is  quite  different.  A 
person  who  has  at  one  time  In  his  life  car- 
pled  out  the  obligation  of  cltlaenship  by  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces,  but  whose  Illness 
bits  nothing  to  do  with  that  service,  should 
have  no  more  claim  on  the  Government  than 
any  other  cltlsen.  Tet  under  oiir  fantastic 
veterans'  legislation  he  does.  The  possi- 
bllltlee  of  abuse  are  enormous,  and  ^ey  have 
been  fully  exploited. 

Representative  Phiixips,  of  California,  and 
Tkagux,  of  Texas,  are  among  the  daring 
llelhbeis  of  Congress  who  wish  to  see  strict- 
er rules  applied  in  such  cases.  While  spokes- 
men for  aocae  of  the  veterans'  organizations 
admit  that  "more  rigid  screening  for  hos- 
pitalization Is  in  order."  there  Is  a  general 
feiiling  promoted  by  "professional  veterans'* 
that  to  demand  any  significant  cuts  in  the 
veterans'  program,  which  now  costs  $4,500,- 
000,000  a  year,  would  be  political  s\iicide. 

We  don't  think  it  would  be.  Representa- 
tive TsAom  has  already  done  good  work  in 
•zposin((  graft  in  the  QI  bill  of  rights  pro- 
gram. He  is  still  in  the  House.  There  is  no 
do'ibt  that  a  tightening  of  the  hospitaliza- 
tion requirements  is  in  order.  It  is  sense- 
less at  a  time  of  budget-cutting  to  advocate — 
•a  some  of  the  professional  veterans  are 
tfoing — an  enlargement  of  the  hoepltal-bed 
capacity  to  take  care  of  still  more  non- 
service-connected  cases.  Much  more  to  the 
point  would  be  a  drive  fcH'  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommended  long  ago. 
and  a  thoroiighgolng  revision  of  the  veter- 
ans' preference  laws  that  now  help  to  stultify 
the  civil  service. 

Veterans  who  have  suffered  no  injiiry  or 
Illness  as  a  result  of  their  military  life  are 
not  a  class  apart,  nor  should  they  be  treated 
as  such.  Our  19  million  veterans  are  cltl- 
■ens — and  taxpayers,  too. 


Our  Far  Eastern  Air  Force  Is  Dmaf  All 
Rifkt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUFoawiA 

Sf  THB  HOT7SB  OP  REPR£8ENTA'11VE8 

Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

ICr.  ESOIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  television  programs  throughout  the 
United  States  have  recently  carried  a 
television  interview  between  Mr.  Ray 
Falk,  of  Telenews  Productions,  Inc.,  and 
Oen.  Otto  P.  Weyland,  commanding 
general  of  the  Par  East  Air  Forces,  on 
March  27,  1953.  The  interview  was  held 
at  headquarters.  VEAF.  in  Tokyo.  Japan. 
Since  this  interview  was  available  only 
to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  or 
have  access  to  a  television  set.  I  thought 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  i^d  constituents  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bKcivIcw  for  their  own  In- 


formation  and  enjoyment  It  Is  unfor> 
tunate  that  the  words,  effective  as  they 
are  in  print,  cannot  be  accompanied  by 
the  picture  of  the  strong,  calm  face 
of  General  Weyland.  General  Wey- 
land's  record  in  the  employment  of 
tactical  air  power  in  World  War  II  was 
a  most  distinguished  one,  and  he  has 
gained  new  stature  from  the  operations 
of  the  Air  Forces  under  his  command 
in  Korea.  Assurance  is  written  on  his 
face  and  he  inspires  respect  and  trust. 

The  general's  interview  was  a  short 
one,  and  he  made  his  points  bluntly. 
When  asked  about  the  effectiveness  of 
United  States  Air  Force  fighters  and 
bombers  in  Korea  he  said  freely  that  our 
air  operations  in  Korea  constitute  the 
primarly  offensive  effort  against  the  en- 
emy, and  have  been  and  still  are  highly 
effective.  We  control  the  skies  over  Ko- 
rea, over  the  fiiendly  territory  of  the 
south  as  well  as  the  Communist-held  ter- 
ritory of  the  north.  The  enemy  has  been 
compelled  to  go  underground  quite  lit- 
erally, to  move  his  supplies  only  at  night, 
and  to  conduct  his  air  operations  from 
Manchurian  bases.  Enemy  troops,  artil- 
lery, vehicles,  headquarters,  and  so 
forth,  are  under  attack  day  and  night, 
and  enemy  lines  of  supply  and  communi- 
cation have  been  destroyed  or  battered. 
Our  own  establishments,  airfields,  and 
facilities  have  been  kept  completely  free 
of  air  attack,  and  our  own  troops  have 
been  given  close  air  support  whenever 
needed.  Facts  speak  for  themselves. 
American  tactical  airp>ower  in  Korea  has 
accomplished  its  mission. 

It  has  done  this  in  great  part  because 
of  the  superiority  of  our  F-86  Sabre  jet 
over  the  Russian-built  MIG-15.  Gen- 
eral Weyland  does  not  minimize  the 
MIG-15.  He  considers  it  an  excellent  in- 
terceptor, or  defensive  fighter,  but  it 
lacks  the  offensive  capability  of  the  F-86. 
Balancing  out  the  various  charactei- 
istics  of  the  two  planes.  General  Wey- 
land considers  the  American  F-BS  the 
best  operational  fighter  of  Its  type  in  the 
world  today.  The  combination  of  our 
superior  aircraft,  flown  by  our  better- 
trained  pilots,  has  resulted  in  a  9-  or  10- 
to-1  victory  ratio  over  the  Russian-built 
jet.  And  once  more,  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  As  General  Weyland  puts 
it.  "Many  MIG's  have  been  chased  to  the 
Talu  by  our  F-66  pilots,  but  no  F-66  has 
ever  been  chased  home  by  a  MIG." 

But  General  \7eyland  paints  no  rosy 
picture  of  the  o\'erall  air  picture  in  the 
Par  East.  The  Communist  Chinese  have 
something  over  2,000  aircraft.  largely 
based  in  Manchuria.  Most  of  these  are 
MIG-15's.  but  there  is  also  a  jet-bomber 
complement  that  has  never  been  com- 
mitted to  combat.  The  Soviet  Russians 
have  well  over  4,r>00  aircraft,  mostly  jets, 
in  the  Par  East  on  airfields  that  have 
been  steadily  modernized  over  the  past 
18  months.  The  ]x>tential  threat  of  these 
combined  forces  is  considerable. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  threat,  we  are 
still  doing  all  right.  General  Weyland 
says  our  Par  East  Air  Forces  are  in  a 
healthy  position.  They  have  a  well- 
balanced  force  of  fighter-interceptor 
aircraft,  largely  of  the  latest  models, 
fight  bombers,  night  and  medium  bomb- 
ers, reconnaissance  and  troop-carrier 
aircraft.    These  constitute  a  force  that 


carries  a  tremendous  offensive  wallop 
aikd  is  well  organized  for  defense  as  weU. 
General  Weyland  says: 

We  have  always  had,  and  eontlnae  to  get. 
ample  supplies  of  bombs,  rockets,  and  other 
ammunition  needed,  and  we  are  delivering 
these  bombs  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  Whereas  we  are  alert  to  the  superior 
nimabers  of  potentially  aggressive  Coounu- 
nlst  aircraft,  we  are  not  unduly  alarmed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  those  last  words 
of  General  Weyland  might  well  serve  as 
a  guide  for  our  thinking,  our  speaking, 
and  our  conduct  during  these  trying 
days  of  the  Communist  peace  offensive. 
We  must  remain  alert  to  the  dangers, 
and  conscious  of  the  continuing  threat 
of  the  great  Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite 
air  forces,  groimd  forces,  and  submarine 
forces,  uid  of  the  growing  stockpile  of 
Soviet  atomic  bombs.  Under  unani* 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  the  text  of  General  Weyland's  tel- 
evision interview  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcobo.    The  text  is  as  follows: 

Question:  General,  can  you  tell  me  how 
effective  your  fighters  and  bombers  are  In 
Korea. 

Answer.  I  think  the  efTectlveness  ot  our  air 
operation  may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  tha^~ 

1.  We  achieve  air  superiority  wherever  we 
want  to  go  in  North  Korea. 

2.  Enemy  troops,  artillery,  headquarters, 
vehicles,  supply  dumps  and  rail  lines  are  un- 
der attack  day  and  night  wherever  found. 
frcMn  the  front  lines  to  Manchurian  border. 

3.  The  enemy  has  vlrtxially  been  driven 
underground  and  lives  largely  in  trenches, 
dugouts,  mine  shafts,  and  tunnels  In  the 
northern  areas  of  Korea.  Troops  and  sup- 
plies are  able  to  move  only  at  night  and  then 
with  difficulty  over  their  battered  lines  of 
communication. 

4.  We  have  denied  the  enemy  any  opera- 
tional airfields  in  North  Korea.  All  oX  his 
air  operation  must  be  launched  from  ICanw 
churlan  bases. 

6.  In  contradistinction,  and  as  a  result  of 
our  complete  and  utter  air  superiority  in 
friendly  areas,  our  troops,  supply  establish- 
ments, airfields  and  facilities  of  aU  kinds  are 
completely  free  from  air  attack. 

6.  Our  specially  trained  and  equipped 
fighter-bomber  units  render  effective  cloee 
air  support  when  ground  fcvoes  are  In 
trouble. 

7.  An  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of 
OTir  air  Interdiction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  fires  one-tenth  of  the  artillery  and 
mortar  which  our  ground  forces  fire. 

8.  In  siunmary  may  I  feel  free  to  say  that 
our  air  operations  constitute  the  primary  of- 
fensive effort  against  the  enemy  and  are  high- 
ly effective. 

Question.  General,  what  do  ws  know 
about  the  MIG? 

Answer.  We  know  that  the  MIG  is  an  ex- 
cellent airplane.  It  was  designed  and  la 
used  primarily  as  an  Interceptor,  or  defen- 
sive fighter.  It  has,  howevu-,  relatively  little 
offensive  capability.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  air  combat  between  the  MIG  and  our 
F-86  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The 
ICO  bas  a  few  characteristics,  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  are  superior  to  our  P-86.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  the  F-8fl  has  cer- 
tain tactical  capabilities  which  are  definite- 
ly superior  of  the  comparable  MIG  charao- 
terlctica.  In  balancing  out  these  relative 
comparisons,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that 
the  American  F-80  is  the  best  operational 
fighter  of  its  type  in  the  world  today.  Many 
MIGs  have  been  chased  to  the  Yalu  by  our 
F-8<5  pilots,  but  no  F-86  has  ever  been 
chased  home  by  a  MIG.  The  combination  ot 
our  superior  aircraft,  flown  by  our  better 
trained  piloU,  has  resulted  in  something  like 
a  10  to  I  victory  ratio  over  the  BuHlan-bullt 


jet  fighter.     To  my  mind,  this  establishes 
the  MIO  as  a  second-beft  airplane. 

Question.  General,  I  vonder  whether  you 
would  show  MM  on  the  map  what  the  Com- 
munist air  strength  in  t}ie  Far  East  Isf 

Answer.  The  Communist  Chinese  have 
something  over  2,000  aircraft.  The  prepon- 
derant of  these  aircraft  are  based  in  Man- 
churia, disbursed  on  air  bases  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Yalu  Rl'-er.  A  relatively  in- 
sifnlflcant  portion  of  tlie  Chinese  Commu- 
nist aircraft  are  disbursed  In  central  and 
southern  China.  Most  of  these  aircraft  are 
MIG-15  defensive  fightei-s,  but  there  is  also 
now  a  Jet  tximber  complement.  These  have 
never  been  committed  to  combat.  I  estimate 
that  the  Russians  have  weU  over  4.500  (7) 
aircraft  disbursed  in  thi;  Kwantung  Penin- 
sula, In  Far  East  Rtissia — Vladivostok- 
Khabarovsk  area — on  Sakhalin  and  the  Ku- 
rlles.  Their  airfields  have  been  steadily  mod- 
ernized over  the  past  18  months  and  are  now 
largely  equipped  with  Jet-propelled  aircraft. 

Question.  General,  bow  would  you  s\un- 
mariae  the  overall  air  picture  In  the  Far 
East? 

Answer.  Considering  our  present  oommlt- 
ments,  the  Far  East  ALr  Forces  are  in  a 
healthy  position.  Headquarters,  U8AF,  has 
given  lu  magnificent  support.  Our  squad- 
rons are  at  full  strength  in  aircraft  and  per- 
sonnel. We  are  getting  the  very  latest  models 
of  fighters  as  they  come  off  the  production 
line.  I  have  a  well-balan>:ed  force  of  fighter- 
Interceptors,  fighter-bomDers,  night  and  me- 
dium bombers,  reconnaissance  and  troop- 
carrier  aircraft.  This  for<«  carries  a  tremen- 
dous offensive  wallop  and  is  well  organised 
for  defense  as  well.  We  have  always  had, 
and  continue  to  get,  ample  supplies  of 
bombs,  rockets,  and  other  ammunition  need- 
ed, and  we  are  delivering  these  bombs  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  Whereas  we  are 
alert  to  the  superior  numbers  of  potentially 
aggressive  Communist  aircraft,  we  are  not 
unduly  alarmed.    We  are  doing  all  right. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Falk. 


Schoyler  Merritt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRHELLA 

or  cowifwrncDT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVK8 

Wednesday,  AprU  15,  1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  edito- 
rial, which  was  published  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  on  the  Honor- 
able Schuyler  Merritt.  Congressman 
Merritt  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to 
the  65th  Congress,  reelected  tc  the  66th 
and  to  five  succeeding  Congresses,  and 
served  from  November  6.  1917,  to  March 
3,  1931.  He  was  again  elected  to  the 
73d  and  74th  Congresses,  and  in  all  those 
years  rendered  to  his  State  and  his  coim- 
try  a  distinguished  service. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  haa  immor- 
talized him  by  naming  in  his  honor  the 
Merritt  Parkway,  a  beautiful  highway 
in  Connecticut  linking  the  State  arteries 
with  those  of  adjoining  New  York. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ScHtrruoi  Mnuurr 

Seventh-generation  descendant  of  a  Weth- 
ersfield  settler  of  1662,  Schuyler  Merritt,  who 
passed  away  this  week  at.  his  Stamford  home, 
full  of  years  and  of  honors,  proved  once 
more  ^hat  arduous  worlt  and  heavy  resfwn- 
nbillty  do  not  of  themselves  shorten  ovur 


days.  This  ranking  Yale  graduate,  who 
rounded  out  99  years,  appeared  in  his  latest 
photograph  the  very  personification  of  ur- 
banity, good  hiunoF,  and  physical  fitness. 
He  haf  abundant  cause  for  satisfaction,  and 
Connecticut  and  the  country  are  in  his  debt 
through  numberless  important  and  enduring 
services. 

He  shared  with  the  late  Governor  Cross  the 
honor  of  having  a  highway  named  for  him — 
a  fitting  and  lasting  monument.  Beginning 
early  his  life-long  practice  of  planning  and 
working  for  the  good  of  others,  he  was  in- 
strumental whUe  still  at  Yale  in  revolution- 
izing college  rowing.  Too  light  himself  to 
make  the  varsity  crew,  he  Joined  with  others 
to  send  Bob  Cook,  Yale's  best  oarsman,  to 
England.  He  returned  with  the  secret  of  the 
long,  slow  stroke  and  sliding  seat  which 
ended  for  the  time  a  Harvard  string  of  vic- 
tories. 

Perhaps  no  Connecticut  citiaeq  of  the  past 
centiiry  achieved  distinction  in  so  many 
fields — lawyer,  industrialist,  banker,  civic 
leader,  and  national  legislator.  He  headed 
the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co..  and 
served  on  Its  board  for  70  years;  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  First  Stamford  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.;  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Stamford  Board  of  Trade,  predecessor  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  was  for  many  years 
honorary  chairman  of  the  community  chest; 
served  as  chairman  of  the  school  committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  which  rewrote  this  State's 
constitution  in  1904. 

In  the  minds  of  Connecticut  citizens,  prob- 
ably his  greatest  distinction  was  his  eight - 
term  representation  of  this  State  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  After  re- 
turning to  private  life,  he  worked  unttfh^ly 
as  chairman  of  the  commission  supervising 
the  parkway,  named  in  his  honor  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1933. 

Schuyler  Merritt  lived  In  a  period  of  great 
change  and  growth,  and  was  a  skillful  archi- 
tect of  the  Industrial,  civic,  and  social  struc- 
ture that  arose  during  his  long  lifetime  in  his 
conxmunity,  his  SUte,  and  the  Nation.  The 
parkway  that  bears  his  name  will  long  re- 
mind men  that  the  highway  to  enduring 
fmwa  Is  through  devoted  service. 


Justify  the  money  requests  which  have  been 
made  of  Congress  to  continue  the  operations 
of  SPA  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

House  appropriations  committee  members 
have  been  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  Wright  told  them  how  al- 
most $3  million  could  be  cut  from  the  fundi 
which  were  requested  for  his  agency. 

CaOPS   OWN   BUDOKT 

The  cutting  process  started  when  Wright 
told  the  committee  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance request  for  SPA  In  the  coining  fiscal 
year  was  $1,900,000. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  you  need  the 
full  amoimt."  Jxnsxm  asked. 

"No  sir.  I  do  not  •  •  •  I  think  I  will 
need  Sl^OO.OOO."  Wright  replied. 

Heads  of  agencies  Jiut  dont  usually  do 
things  like  that  when  they  get  before  the 
appropriations  committee.  The  more  com- 
mon thing  Is  to  ask  for  more  than  Is  needed. 
■But  Wright  continued  to  chop  at  Items  in 
the  budget  until  he  had  reduced  the  contin- 
uing fund  by  $1,914,000  and  the  construction 
sum  by  $869,600. 

HAS  TTinrSED  rUNDS 

The  total  savings  in  his  budget  equal  al- 
most one-third  of  the  original  request  of 
$9  million. 

Tlie  administrator  also  showed  the  com- 
mittee a  table  which  listed  funds  from  pre- 
vious appropriations  which  had  not  been 
used  by  SPA  and  had  been  returned  to  the 
Treasury — ^the  total  returned  since  1944  is 
$501,600. 

Representative  W.  F.  NoaasLL,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  SPA  did 
not  spend  any  more  than  It  had  to  even 
though  it  had  money  to  burn.  He  said  too 
many  agencies  spend  money  Jtut  to  tise  it  up. 

Chairman  Jknskn  said  the  SPA  practice 
"is  so  out  of  the  ordinary  in  regard  to  the 
custom  of  Federal  agencies,  that  it  should 
be  written  all  over  the  wall  for  all  Americans 
to  see." 


The  Pablk-RelatioBt  Hucksters  Plan  To 
S«car-G>at  a  Federal  Sales  Tax  mad 
Make  People  Like  Ik 


GOP  Laads  SPA  Boss  for  Help  ■ 
Cattiof  Budcct 

EXTENSION  OP  REBfAREB 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  oxuiHOMa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBENTAxlVafl 

Wednesday,  April  15. 1953 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in 
the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Nonnan  K.  Baxter  from  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  of  March  29.  1953: 
OOP  Laotis  SPA  Boss  ram  Hslp  m  Cuiiiau 
Brrscrr 
(By  Norman  K.  Baxter) 

Wasbxnctom.  March  28.— A  BepubUcan 
Congressman  wanU  to  write  the  record  at 
the  Southwest  Power  Administrator  Douglas 
Wright  "aU  over  the  waU  for  all  AmerUmna 

to  see."  _  _ 

The  RepreeentatlTe.  Bait  F.  JmmmmU.  Be- 
pubUcan, of  Iowa,  couldnt  think  oC  a  waU 
that  cotild  be  viewed  by  aU  AnMricana.  but 
he  made  It  plain  In  recent  bearinga  before 
his  House  awjroprlatlons  auhrnminttfe. 
that  he  has  a  hlch  opinion  of  IW^t. 

Jbmsxn's  remarks  were  made  after  tbe  TtU- 
■an  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  l>KKM8TI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATrVE8 
Wednesday,  AprU  15. 1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  of  April 
10.  1953: 
Ths  PxTBUC-BBA-noMs  HncKsrms  Flam  To 

StTOAB-COAT  A  FXDCaAL  SALBS  TAZ  AWB  MAKS 

Paoput  Lou  It 

In  an  exclusive  story  Thursday,  the  Capi- 
tal Times  published  a  secret  memorandum 
prepared  by  one  of  the  slickest  public-rela- 
ttons  firms  In  the  Nation  on  how  to  prepare 
a  campaign  to  sugar-coat  a  national  salee 
tax  and  make  it  acceptable  to  the  American 
pec^le.  The  memorandum  was  prepared  by 
the  public-reUtions  firm  of  Carl  Byotr  * 
ftBrrwtst-t  ot  New  York  for  tlia  Sb—ffer  Pen 
Ca 

A  qMkcsman  for  the  Byalr  firm  bee  ad- 
Bkttted  that  tbe  ■■f<n<wMM*inp  was  prepared 
tn  that  oaee.  bat  bas  denied  tbat  It  was  pre- 
pared (or  tbe  Sbeaffer  Pen  Co.  Tbe  nenio* 
xandaaa  rrmtnlfrrt  a  no<atVisi  saytns  tbsiC  t$ 
««i  prepared  for  tte  easDiiany  and  tbe  ne^* 
o(  Mr.  mwffn-  is  i  nnnnsrt  ta  Vbm  test. 
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TlxU  is  •  r«f«renc«  to  Craig  B.  Shcaffw.  A»* 
sUtant  Secretary  of  Commerca.  aod  tbe  bead 
ot  the  pen  company. 

The  memorandum  reveals  what  an  Im- 
portant part  of  American  political  life  the 
slick  huckstering  firms  have  become.  They 
are  becoming  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
campaign  of  powerful  economic  groups  to 
put  over  their  pet  political  schemes.  They 
have  become  standard  equipment  in  any 
campaign  launched  by  the  Bepubllcan  Party 
In  this  country. 

Tliey  are  the  shock  troops  of  Republican 
politics  today.  To  them  is  entrusted  the 
duty,  of  softening  up  the  public  for  the  spe- 
cial-interest grabs  achieved  through  con- 
trol of  government. 

The  hucksters  have  been  rising  to  new 
heights  of  prominence  since  the  day  when 
Ivy  Lee.  one  of  the  pioneers  in  modern  pub- 
lic relatlcms.  set  about  rehabilitating  Jolin 
D.  Rockefeller.  Sr.,  in  the  public  esteem  by 
having  him  hand  out  shiny  new  dimes  every 
time  he  appeared  in  public.  A  newspaper 
photographer  always  seemed  to  be  on  the 
spot. 

They  were  the  masterminds  of  the  1952 
Iwepublican  campaign.  It  was  the  hucksters 
who  were  responsible  for  the  radio  and  TV 
"saturation"  programs  put  on  by  General 
Klsenhower.  They  brought  discussion  of  a 
most  serious  political  issue  to  the  level  of 
soap  opoa  in  the  national  TV  and  radio 
hookup  in  v^ich  Senator  Nixon  explained 
the  $18,000  fund  set  up  for  him  by  Call- 
fomla  millionaires. 

The  memorandum  published  by  the  Cap- 
ital Times  ThTirsday  reveals  how  they  work. 
Their  purpose  in  this  case  is  to  sell  the 
American  people  on  a  national  sales  tax, 
like  they  would  sell  them  breakfast  food  or 
beei. 

The  hucksters  are  not  concerned  with  the 
merits  of  any  Issue.  They  are  indiffereilt 
to  the  effect  on  the  public  welfare.  The 
,  memorandum  points  this  out  graphically  by 
saying  of  the  sales-tax  proposal.  "A  proposed 
campaign  Is  a  matter  of  careful  timing  to  get 
public  acceptance,  rather  than  the  merits 
of  the  proposaL" 

Once  timing  has  been  set.  then  the  pur- 
pose is  to  create  a  demand  for  the  proposal. 
The  memorandum  therefor  suggests  that  the 
best  approach  is  to  present  it  on  -the  premise 
that  this  is  the  tbne  to  begin  to  plan  to 
straighten  out  the  inequities  in  the  tax 
structure."  This  phase  of  the  campaign  is 
to  be  aimed  primarily  at  public  officials  and 
business  groups  who  feel  aggrieved  about 
their  taxes. 

Then  the  bombardment  of  the  public  mind 
starts.  The  memorandum  suggests,  "Create 
■n  event  which  will  develop  news  items  on 
the  subject." 

This  is  done  by  "letters  to  important  con- 
fressional  leaders  and  committee  chairmen 
on  the  subject,  or  a  speech  at  some  im- 
portant gathering  by  an  industrial  leader." 
TlM  universities  and  colleges  are  to  be  used 
In  this  program  of  softening  up  public  re- 
sistance. The  memorandum  suggests  tliat 
Institutes  on  the  sales  tax  be  arranged  "un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  business  administration 
tctkool"  of  the  leading  colleges  and  imiver- 
sltles. 

"Thsy  provide  a  good  public  relations 
Tehlcles  for  launching  a  point  of  view,"  the 
memorandum  says. 

Strangely  enough,  the  memorandum  fails 
to  suggest  that  the  churches  also  be  used 
In  this  campaign. 

Bfowever,  it  does  suggest  using  such  organ- 
isations as  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
various  economic  clube.  This  could  doubt- 
less be  expanded  to  many  of  the  knife-and- 
fork  clube  throughout  the  Nation,  though 
the  memorandum  doss  not  contain  this  s\ig- 
geetion. 

It  then  recommends  the  use  off  the  various 
radio  and  TV  Xorums.  setting  forth  a  number 


of  those  that  oould  be  used  for  this  piurpose. 
The  speakers  must  be  carefully  selected  for 
their  showmanship,  because  tax  subjects  are 
considered  proverbially  duU.  No  doubt  taxes 
would  be  given  the  soap-opera  treatment. 

Here  is  a  t>ehlnd-the-scenes  view  of  how 
political  Issues  that  deeply  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  are  being  created  and 
promoted  in  this  country.  Is  the  future  of 
American  politics  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
huckster  whose  only  belief  is  that  the  public 
can  be  sold  anything  if  there  is  money 
enough  to  do  the  selling? 


Ak  Farce  Replies  on  Utiaff  GiauMrcU] 
Aircraft  ia  Sapport  of  the  Korcaa 
Opn-atioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHtrSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  51,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

UKPAmaart  or  trx  An  Foscs. 

Wcahington,  April  13.  It53. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  LAmc, 

House   of  Representatives. 

Dkax  Mk.  Lans:  Recently  you  asked  for 
comments  about  Air  Force  chartered  air 
transportation  iised  in  supp<at  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

After  considering  all  the  factors  Involved, 
we  have  attemjited  to  establish  an  aircraft 
program  which  places  the  production  of 
transport  and  c<»nbat  aircraft  In  a  position 
to  provide  for  maximum  efficiency  of  the  Air 
Force  within  the  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. In  normal  times,  the  large  resources 
of  the  aircraft  Indiistry  have  enabled  us  to 
obtain  military  transport-type  alrcr.Jt  in 
sufficient  ntmbers  necessary  for  the  logistical 
support  of  the  military  all  over  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  building 
up  our  combat  type  aircraft  Inventory  which 
enables  us  to  preserve  the  security  (tf  the 
Nation  by  affording  a  deterrent  to  war  or,  if 
war  should  come,  of  insiiring  oui  survival 
and  taking  the  first  steps  up  the  long  road 
to  victory. 

Considering  the  overaH  program  which  I 
have  briefly  commented  upon,  you  will  read- 
ily understand  that  the  world  conditions, 
especially  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  Armed  Forces,  have  re- 
sulted In  increased  air  transportation  re« 
qulrements  which  have  exceeded  the  capacity 
of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Air  Force  is  using  conmierclal 
aircraft  in  support  of  the  Korean  operation 
becaiise  of  the  InablUty  of  the  military  serv- 
ice to  provide  sufficient  airlift  to  meet  the 
worldwide  needs  of  the  military  forces  over- 
seas for  the  shipment  of  personnel  and  prior- 
ity cargo.  We  could  have  transferred  trans- 
port aircraft  from  our  tactical  units  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Korean  lift.  Since  that 
action  would  have  Jeopardized  the  mobility 
of  our  tactical  units  and  their  training  for 
their  specialized  combat  misslcms,  we  con- 
sidered that  this  plan  Involved  too  great  a 
risk. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
safety  record  and  manner  of  performance  of 
the  commercial  carriers  have  been  outstand- 
ing and  have  contributed  inuneasurably  to 
the  logistical  support  of  the  Kc««an  effort. 
The  Air  Fcwce  is  deeply  concerned  with  any 
aircraft  accident  and  we  are  making  evwy 
effort  to  improve  safety  of  flight.  In  any 
type  of  flying,  however,  thM«  are  certain  In- 


herent haaards  such  as  impredlctable  weatheor 
conditions  and  mechanical  failures.  In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  always  the  possibility  of 
human  error  and  the  air,  like  the  sea.  is  un- 
forgiving of  any  carelessness,  incapacity,  or 
negligence. 

The  £>epartmsnt  of  the  Air  Force  appre* 
elates  your  continuing  interest  In  our  op«r« 
atlons. 

Sincerely   yours, 

BosxsT  B.  li.  SaTOir. 
Major  General.  DSAT, 
Director,  Legislation  and  LlsUoa. 


Britisk  Tax  Cats  Raise  Qwttioa:   Why 
Dm'!  Wc7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPREBBIITA'nVBi 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1953 

Bfr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  respects  David 
La-^rence  for  his  ability  and  integrity 
as  a  man  and  as  a  writer.  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  his  column  To« 
day  in  Washington  under  date  of  April 
15,  1953,  he  contributes  an  article  en- 
titled "British  Tax  Cuts  Raise  QuesUoo: 
Why  Dont  We?" 

The  first  step  in  a  tax-cut  prosram 
for  50  million  sovereign  citizens,  the  ac- 
tual rulers  of  our  Republic,  is  to  be  found 
in  H.  R  1,  a  bill  to  cut  individual  In- 
come taxes  11  percent.  I  have  tried 
every  avenue  of  persuasion  within  par- 
liamentary law  to  bring  H.  R.  1  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  provide  a  tax  cut 
of  11  percent  for  our  people.  There  is 
a  petition  on  the  desk  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  which.  If  signed  by  218  Mem- 
bers, will  bring  H.  R  1  to  the  floor  for 
consideration.  Here  is  a  method  that 
affords  an  (V)partunltgr  for  each  Member 
to  give  tax  relief  to  his  constituents,  the 
tax  relief  that  was  promised  by  him  if 
elected  to  represent  his  constituents  in 
Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  including 
the  article  by  David  Lawrence  to  which 
I  have  referred: 

BarnsH  Tax  ccts  Raisb  QmanoN: 

Wht  Don't  W«? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washivctom,  AprU  14.— "How  do  they  do 
It,  and  why  dont  we  do  it?"  ThU  is  what 
many  a  Member  of  Congress  ssked  as  he  read 
the  news  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  now  has  reduced  income  taxes,  ar- 
ranged to  eliminate  excess-profits  taxes  this 
year,  and  put  into  effect  a  tax-rebate  plaa 
to  encourage  modernization  of  plant  »n«i 
equipment. 

The  nuui  who  made  the  annoimcenMnt, 
K.  A.  Butler.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Is  one  of  the  ablest  ofBclals  in  Europe  today. 
He  Is  looked  upon  as  a  statesman  capable 
of  succeeding  Winston  ChiirchlU  as  Prime 
Minister. 

No  other  man  in  the  British  Cabinet  has 
a  keener  appreciaUon  of  the  financial  help 
that  America  has  given  to  Britain,  and 
Mr.  Butler  never  misses  a  chance  to  express 
It  publicly.  Last  year,  when  he  brou^t  to 
his  economic  program  shortly  after  the  Oon- 
servative  Government  came  into  power,  he 
begged  the  labor  unions  not  to  press  for  In- 


creaaed  wage  scales  and  said  he  thought  ha 
could  afford  them  relief  to  living  costs — an 
tocreaae  in  real  wages — by  bringtog  prices 
Mid  taaes  down.  Be  is  making  good  on  that 
promise. 

mcrWTtvE  TO 


nMway 


What  is  Important  fcr  Americans  to  ob- 
serve is  that  in  a  postwar  economy  as  heavily 
burdened  as  that  of  Britain  the  planning 
which  now  Is  manifested  to  Its  legislative 
proposals  calls  for  tocentlves  to  Imsiness. 
Taxes  are  used  not  as  a  repressive  but  as  a 
sUmulatlng  influence.  The  same  approach 
could  be  helpful  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially if  defense  spendii  g  tapers  off  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  British  tax  program  affords  about  a 
a  1^ -percent  reduction  of  taxes  on  every  dol- 
lar of  tocome  for  the  Individual.  But  the 
biggest  cuts  have  come  to  what  are  called 
purchase  taxes,  which  are  the  same  thing  as 
gaiss  taxsa.  Thtis,  the  IcTles  on  many  house- 
hold Items,  such  as  carpets,  Unoleum,  hard- 
ware, and  bicycles,  come  down  from  33  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  to  25  percent — a  stiff 
tax  to  the  first  instance  that  is  somewhat 
alleviated  now.  For  to  England,  while  the 
tocome  taxes  are  relatively  high,  the  sales 
ta«—  In  addition,  are  substantial.  The  taxes 
on  autos,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
radio  seto,  however,  are  betog  materially 
reduced. 

It  is  toterestlng  to  note  that  Oavernment 
spending  U  actually  to  be  Increased  in  the 
new  British  budget  by  about  $302,400,000. 
But  the  total  reduction  in  taxes  neverthe- 
less amounU  to  about  »473,a0O.0O0.  This 
means  that  the  budget  Is  in  balance  even 
with  the  tax  reductions.  These  reductions, 
incidentally,  toclude  a  repeal  of  the  SO  per- 
cent excess-profits  tax,  to  take  sflect  the  end 
of  this  year. 

American  bustoessmen  will  be  envious  of 
their  British  brethren  to  the  marts  of  trade, 
who  are  to  rsoeive  rebates  in  taxes  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  machinery,  10  percent 
of  the  cost  of  new  roads  and  buildings,  and 
40  percent  of  the  oost  of  new  mtoes.  provided 
they  use  tlieir  profits  to  Improve  capital 
assets. 

The  drtvs  to  thU  session  of  Congress  to 
permit  flexible  amortization  has  hardly  be- 
gun, though  agitation  for  it  has  been  going 
on  lor  many  years.  What  Britain  has  done 
is  likely  to  be  cited  again  and  again  in  Con- 
gress as  an  example  of  the  wisdom  of  a  sound 
system  of  tocentlves  for  rebuilding  plant  and 
equipment  and  for  encouraging  employment 
to  heavy-goods  industries,  especially  IX  there 
is  a  letdown  next  year. 

CAM  AMxaiCAirs  DO  zrr 

Many  observers  hers  will,  oi  course,  ask 
how  munA  ot  the  British  tax  program  was 
made  possible  as  a  result  of  American  finan- 
cial aid.  The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  his  speech  announcing  tax  cuts, 
says  that  about  $SS6  million  of  American 
aid  was  received  last  year.  DoubUess  he  U 
eoxinttog  on  this  amount  or  its  equivalent 
to  trade  aid  or  to  American  expenditures 
abroad  to  help  the  economic  program  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Butler  recently  visit- 
ad  the  White  House  and  talked  with  high 
administration  officials  about  his  budget 
plans,  but  It  Is  not  known  whether  he  was 
given  any  detailed  assurances  concerning 
the  amount  of  financial  support  for  his 
whole  program  that  might  be  expected  from 
the  United  States. 

With  Brltato  cutting  taxes  and  Canada 
recently  «wfc^*tig  a  cut  ot  11  percent  to  to- 
come taxes,  too,  maybe  they'll  think  oKire 
seriously  on  Capitol  HIU  soon  of  the  bill  of 
Representative  Bmmd.  Bepubllcan,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
who  evidenUy  thinks  that  what  the  British 
and  the  Canadians  have  done  Americans 
can  do  If  they  reaUy  resolve  to  soeet  square- 
ly the  problem  of  cutting  expenses  and  im- 
proving the  praductivlty  <M  revenue  by  sensi- 
ble tax  rates. 


EXTENSION  €^  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  P0rMSTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wedjietday.  AprU  IS,  19S3 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 
I  include  herewith  an  article  by  Eric 
Sevareid  from  the  current  issue  of  the 
Progressive,  a  publication  founded  by 
former  Senator  Robert  La  Follette: 

EVXN    MOSWAT 

(By  blc  Sevareid) 

Tlie  new  United  States  AmlMtssador  to 
Norway  will  confront  a  problem  no  other 
American  there  has  had  to  face  in  recent 
memory — a  growing  antl-Americanlsm 
among  Norwegians,  who  have  always  re- 
garded America  almost  as  their  second  home. 

The  reason  for  this  la  the  McCarran  Im- 
migration Act.  designed  to  keep  subversives 
and  other  undesirables  out  of  the  country, 
and  what  it  is  doing  to  the  Norwegian  mer- 
chant martoe  and  Norwegian  seamen.  In 
Norway  the  merchant  marine  directly  to- 
voives  every  other  family.  Merchant  sailing 
is  an  old  and  honorable  way  of  life:  these 
are  proud  ;;nd  respectable  men.  largely  family 
men.  quite  unlike  the  riff-raff  foiUKl  to  some 
at  the  waterfronts  of  the  world. 

Enforcement  at  the  McCarran  Act  in 
American  pcnrts  has  resulted  in  starUtog  ex- 
periences for  these  sailors,  the  stories  of 
wiUch  are  now  spreading  through  every  farm 
and  hamlet  to  Norway. 

Not  long  ago  immigration  police  tried 
to  search  the  Norwegian  Seamen's  Home  to 
BalttoMve.  There  was  a  strong  protest  and 
they  left.  More  recently,  police  stopped  and 
oroBS-examlned  the  worshipers  as  they 
walked  out  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  to  Baltimore.  Under  the  act,  no 
foreign  seaman  can  remato  here  more  than 
28  days.  If  a  seaman  gets  sick  and  over- 
stays the  ae  days,  he  can  be  put  toto  BUs 
Island  to  await  deportation.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  Norwegian  saUors  imprisoned 
on  the  island  now  because  they  were  unable 
to  get  on  a  ^ip  withto  that  time. 

A  few  weeks  ago  11  crewmen  asked  to 
sign  off  the  merchant  ahip  PleasantvUle 
when  it  reached  Boston.  They  had  been  at 
sea  2  years  arnl  were  ready  to  fiy  home  to 
Norway.  Tl>e  Scandtoavlan  flipping  au- 
thcHity  sent  11  men  to  Boston  to  replace 
them.  These  11  boarded  ih»  ship;  then  im- 
migration officials  refused  to  allow  9  of  the 
original  11  to  get  off.  No  reasons  w«-e  given. 
The  ship  Is  now  heading  for  the  Far  East, 
its  captato  paying  for  the  extra  crew  and 
also  violating  secxirity  rules  on  lifeboat  space. 
Ilioee  9  men  may  not  see  thdr  famiUes 
for  another  8  years. 

Interrelations  under  the  new  law  have  not 
yet  discovered  one  Communist  among  Nor- 
wegian seamen;  there  may  be  srane  Reds 
among  ttiem.  but  the  real  Ootnmtmlsts.  at 
eoxitse,  simply  deny  it.  Many  American  Im- 
migration oadals  detast  what  they  must  do 
under  this  law  as  mudi  as  do  the  victims. 
For  example,  there  are  women  sii  iliig  on 
NcH-wegian  ships  as  mess  Mrwards  or  rsdfto 
operators:  this  is  a  fsmiltar  and 

career  in  Norway.    When  thsy  

these  sromen  are  asked  If  thsy  tavs  s*u  en- 
gaged to  prostitution;  men  ssw  saksd^sn 
they  last  visited  a  brothel.  If  thsy  Inlsnd  to 
commit  bigamy  to  this  oountry,  and  so  «a. 
The  eompUcatlons  and  b 
rwkcbed  the  point  where 
maritime  oOdals  beUevs  that 
with  that  pMt  at  the  world  wUl  te 
affected. 


Msanwhae.  stories  about  the  humlUatloas 
suffered  by  their  seamen  have  spread 
throughout  MOrway.  It  has  now  become  a 
papular  bywmd  with  them  that  Life  to  an 
Anterican  port  is  like  their  Ufa  under  the 
German  oocupation  of  Norway.  One  Nor- 
wegian ofllclal  put  it  this  way:  "Tou  may 
as  well  doee  down  yow  American  informa- 
tkm  servlees  to  Norway  as  long  as  this  goes 
on.  Tbey  are  fighting  a  loaing  battle  for  ths 
good  will  of  my  people." 


Jostke  f  er  Pebii4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  COMTODCnCTJT 

IN  THE  SENA1E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedne^lay,  April  IS,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoko,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  Dr.  Karol  Smolczynski.  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress,  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Justice  for  Poland,"  deliv- 
ered during  a  radio  program  by  Hon. 
John  Lodge.  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
on  February  22,  to  be  preceded  k.  intro- 
ductory remarlcs  by  Attorney  Paul  FlEik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addn;ss, 
together  with  introductory  remarks,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

JXJSnCX   FOB    POLAIII) ^RaBIO    PaOOSAMS 

uirsoufTciuai    msmaskb   bt    arroamT    rAOx. 
ruuE 

Our  guest  speaker  today  Is  a  member  of  • 
family  long  distinguished  in  public  and  cul- 
tural life  and  military  affairs  of  oxir  Nation. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Law  School,  he  cerved  for  3V4  years  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  ending  his  services  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  He  was 
awarded,  by  the  Government  of  Prance,  Croix 
de  Guerre  wltt;i  Palm,  and  the  rank  of 
Chevalier  In  th%  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
Lawyer,  veteran,  statesman,  he  has  a  diver- 
sified and  brUliant  career  both  in  peace  and 
war. 

He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress  where  he 
served  with  great  effectiveness  and  insight 
on  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  As  Congress- 
man he  was  particularly  active  in  affairs 
concerning  Iron  Ciirtato  countries  and  has 
traveled  extensively  to  Europe.  It  was  he 
who  sponsored  the  legislation  for  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  from  England  of 
18,000  exile  Polish  veterans  and  their  fami- 
Ues. ' 

By  character,  background,  and  experience, 
he  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  high  poet  which 
he  now  holds.  Ladles  and  gentleman,  I  now 
present  to  you  our  guest  speaker,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  John  Lodge. 

ax  A*"^"^  BT  BOH.  JOHN  LODGE,  OOVXBHOa  OF 
OOMmDCXZCUT 

My  fellow  Americana  of  Polish  dcsoent, 
and  Americans  everywhere,  freedom  is  a 
pioad  heritage  which  unites  certato  na- 
ttons  of  tlw  world.  But  freedom  is  not  lightly 
won  or  neatly  hsM.  It  catrtes  witti  it  grsat 
(•qMBslMlitf  to  ourselves,  and  to  oar  friends 
»fT^w«  tte  sea.  Today,  there  are  many  ooah- 
trtss  taagvtshlng  behtod  tlM  Iron  Cortata 
VUA  MS  not  free.  Tbs  land  of  Poiaad  Has 
tm  ttse  daic  i»mVf—  o€  ooaununlsai.  Poland 
ts  Uks  htatoric  ally  of  ttas  ItaUed  Stsses. 
WUto  oar  arnm  trarttttoH  «(  Ukscty.  we  havs 
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for  freedom  In  Poland,  and  also  assisted  te 
the  formation  of  oxir  Republic;  Pulaski,  who 
fought  and  died  on  our  soU  In  the  American 
Revolirtlon;  leaders  of  science  and  art; 
Madame  Curie  and  Paderewskl,  to  name  only 
a  few  outstanding  examples:  as  well  as  the 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
who  make  their  homes  within  our  borders. 

Poles  have  always  gone  out  from  thetr 
homeland  with  strength  from  the  roots  at 
the  Polish  sou  Itself  to  flght  far  away  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  In  World  War  II, 
Poles  fought  on  every  allied  front  and  their 
contribution  was  as  great  as  their  loss  of  life 
was  prodigious.  Six  million  citizens  of  Po- 
land lost  their  lives  in  the  fighting;  this 
staggering  total  is  more  than  the  combined 
losses  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Poland  herself  was  a  chief  martyr  of  the 
war.  Her  pec^le  were  killed,  her  land  rav- 
aged, and  her  cities  were  laid  to  the  groiind 
by  the  passage  of  two  great  armies.  I  my- 
self had  occasion  in  1947  to  visit  the  ghost 
city  of  Warsaw,  that  "sorrowing  widow"  of 
the  Polish  folk.  Warsaw  was  then  a  mute 
symbol  of  the  tragedy  of  Polish  sacrifice.  Tet, 
when  the  war  was  over.  Poland  was  denied 
even  a  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  peace  for 
which  she  had  battled  so  valiantly,  and 
which  so  drastically  altered  her  boundaries. 

The  courage  of  the  Poles  in  the  face  of 
adversity  has  long  been  a  marvel  to  the 
powers  of  the  world.  The  white  eagle,  proud 
symbol  of  the  Polish  nation.  Is  the  guardian 
of  a  worthy  people.  For  centuries,  Poland, 
the  country  of  fields,  has  been  also  the  coun- 
try of  battlefields.  Poland  has  never  been 
free  from  the  threat  of  invasion  by  hostile 
powers,  and  has  struggled  ceaselessly  for  Its 
nationhood. 

In  the  19th  century  it  was  three  times 
divided  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  in 
both  world  wars  it  was  invaded  on  two  sides 
at  once,  and  in  a  recent  day  we  have  been 
witnesses  to  a  new  partition  of  otir  ally  Po- 
land, a  partition  in  which,  to  our  everlast- 
ing shame,  we  concurred.  I  refer  to  the 
Yalta  agreement.  Time  has  proved  how  sad- 
ly mistaken  our  leaders  of  that  time  were  in 
this  betrayal  of  a  gallant  people.  As  a  19th- 
centiiry  statesman  so  aptly  put  It:  "No  one 
is  rich  enough  to  buy  his  enemy  by  con- 
cessions." 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  dealt  forcefully  with  this 
matter. 

"Our  policy,"  he  said,  "dedicated  to  mak- 
ing the  free  world  secure,  will  envision  all 
peaceful  methods  and  devices — except  break- 
ing faith  with  our  friends.  We  shall  never 
acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any  people 
In  order  to  purchase  fancied  gain  for  our- 
selves. I  shall  ask  the  Congress  at  a  later 
date  to  Join  in  an  appropriate  resolution 
making  clear  that  this  Oovernment  recog- 
nizes no  kind  of  conunltment  contained  in 
secret  understandings  of  the  past  with  for- 
eign governments  which  permit  this  kind  of 
enslavement." 

At  that  time,  when  to  our  discredit,  we 
acted  directly  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
Justice  and  by  our  acquiescence  allowed 
Communist  forces  to  take  over  Poland,  the 
Poles  refused  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  free 
government.  In  his  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department,  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation ,  Jan  Clachanowski,  courageotis 
Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  an- 
nounced :  "The  Polish  nation  will  never  give 
up  its  right  to  an  independent  state,  and  tat 
this   right    it   will   struggle   unwaveringly." 

Twice  In  our  own  generation  the  Polish 
farmer  has  seen  his  soil  ovemin,  his  crops 
burned,  his  livestock  stolen,  and  his  wife 
and  family  killed,  or  worse.  The  memory  of 
Nasi  atrocities,  unspeakable  in  their  cruelty, 
is  freah  in  every  Follsb  mind.  Into  thla  war- 
torn  and  deepalrlBg  land,  the  Rusalan  Army 
came  as  a  pretended  saviour,  ^ily  later  did 
ib*  Poles  diacoTsr  that  these  so-called  lib- 


erators were  themselves  despots.  Tragic- 
ally, they  found  themselves  held  in  a  new 
and  helpless  bondage,  which  grew  in  time  to 
enslavement  worse  than  Nazi  tyranny. 

Under  the  so-called  e-year  plan,  estab- 
lished by  the  Conununists,  Polish  workers 
were  forcibly  recruited  for  the  Soviet  indus- 
trial drive;  Polish  cultural  and  educational 
Institutions  which  for  so  long  bad  produced 
world-famous  leaders  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
science,  were  dominated  by  Communist 
teachings;  Polish  thought  was  shackled  to 
Communist  Ideology.  The  church  was 
threatened  with  extinction  by  Communist 
attack,  but,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
Poles,  they  have  continued  to  practice  the 
ancient  faith  of  their  fathers  in  open  de- 
fiance of  Communist  oppression. 

Recently,  we  have  taken  concrete  steps  to 
show  our  deep-rooted  sympathy  with  the 
Polish  nation  by  opening  our  doors  to  some 
18,000  Polish  veterans  and  their  families,  who 
were  made  homeless  by  the  Russians.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  originate  the  legislation  to 
make  this  possible.  Despite  vexatious  de- 
lay, we  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1960,  se- 
cured its  passage  in  Congress.  I  hope  that 
this  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  determined 
and  sympathetic  effort  to  assist  the  brave 
people  of  Poland. 

The  fate  of  Poland  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  our  own  situation  today.  The  new  facts 
which  have  come  to  light  on  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre, that  most  heinous  of  modem  atrocities. 
show  that  the  martyrdom  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  was  a  basic  part  of  a  long- 
range  Soviet  goal.  The  killing  of  the  finest 
Polish  officers  and  many  of  the  country's 
highly  educated  and  professional  men.  was 
a  deliberate  step  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
easier  postwar  communlzation  of  Poland. 

For  4  years  I  repeatedly  lu^ed  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington  to  investigate  this 
crime  against  humanity,  in  order  that  dvil- 
ixed  peoples  everywhere  might  be  shown  the 
fvUl  extent  of  Russian  barbarism.  At  long 
last,  this  past  summer,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee conducted  a  survey  of  these  sombre 
facts.  This  is  what  the  investigation  re- 
vealed: 

1.  Through  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
present  at  the  exhumation  in  1943,  it 

irrefutably  proven  that  the  15,000  mur- 
dered Polish  officers  whose  bodies  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Katyn  Forest  by  the  Oermans 
in  1943,  were  kUled  no  later  than  April  1940. 
At  that  time  the  entire  Kaytn  area  was  in 
Russian  control.  And  in  the  telling  words 
of  one  of  the  investigators.  "If  we  know  when 
It  was  done,  we  also  know  who  did  it." 

2.  The  committee  also  suggests  the  strong 
possibility  that  as  early  as  1943,  Americans 
in  high  places  knew  the  truth  about  Katyn, 
but  did  not  reveal  the  facts. 

3.  It  is  now  clear  that  in  betraying  the 
Poles  at  Yalta,  we  also  betrayed  ourselves. 
For  if  the  truth  about  Katyn  had  been  made 
pubUc  earlier,  we  undoubtedly  would  not 
have  placed  such  reliance  on  the  pledges 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  The  Madden  committee  also  concludes 
that  "Katyn  may  well  have  been  a  blueprint 
for  Korea."  For  there  are  several  disquiet- 
ing parallels  between  the  tragedy  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  and  the  situation  In  Korea  to- 
day. The  Rtisslans  have  refused  to  allow 
Red  Cross  investigation  of  prisoner-of-war 
camps  in  Korea.  Jiut  as  they  refused  to  allow 
investigation  in  Katyn;  there  is  a  failure  to 
account  for  large  numbers  of  missing  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  Just  as  the  disappearance  of 
the  Polish  officers  was  unexplained  for  3  years. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  all 
Americans  to  be  alert  to  the  mortal  danger 
which  confronts  us.  Communism  is  not  a 
theoretical  menace — ^it  is  a  horribly  real  and 
growing  threat  to  our  safety.  The  con- 
gressional committee  has  urged  a  full  trial 
of  the  Katyn  crime  before  a  world  tribunal, 
so  that  Communist  guilt,  so  long  concealed, 
will  be  blaaoned  forth  In  the  daylight.    It 


similarly  urges  an  inquiry  into  the  Korean 
situation.  We  must  give  these  investiga- 
tions our  full  support. 

Let  us  take  to  heart  the  bitter  lesson  in 
Soviet  ruthlessness  which  Polish  sacrifices 
have  tragically  underscored.  These  frightful 
sacrifices  at  Katyn  and  elsewhere  and  our 
great  ordeal  in  Korea  bind  us  even  closer  to 
each  other. 

We  share  many  common  traditions.  We 
have  the  same  consecrated  objective.  We 
are  lovers  of  freedom.  We  have,  I  am  con- 
fident, a  common  deetlny. 

Let  us,  under  our  dynamic  new  leadership 
so  conduct  ourselves  that  their  fate  will  not 
be  our  fate. 

The  gallant  spirit  of  Poland  cannot  be 
crushed  by  godless  tyrants.  It  will  move 
forward  to  the  siuishine  of  a  secure  freedom. 
From  the  heart  of  Poland  comes  an  old  song 
which  tells  of  the  unquenchable  Polish  spirit; 

"For  hostile  arms  may  trample  it  and  bum 
Its  homes,  may  carry  off  its  children,  turn 
Its  meadows  to  a  waste  by  some  decree  of 

hell. 
But  break  its  power — never  I   Though  a  hun- 
dred times  they  fell 
It  still  a  himdred  times  again  will  spring 
To  life,  triiuiphant." 


Anfvst  H.  AndrcMD  and  dM  Daky 
Udastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAuroBHU 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  2,  19S3 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  Include  a  column  from  the  April  issue 
of  Dairy  Poods  Review  of  San  Prancisco, 
written  by  its  publisher  Robert  E.  Jones, 
entitled  "Little  Stories  by  the  Editor." 
dealing  with  the  notable  career  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Aucttst  Hxa- 
MAjf  Akdkiszk: 

LiTTLB  Sroants  bt  ths  Bnros 

Wasrington,  D.  C. — Hon.  Attoubt  HiaitAir 
Akobxsxn,  Member  of  Congress,  of  Red  Wing, 
has  served  the  First  District  of  Minnesota 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  37  years.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
69th  Congress,  which  took  office  in  192M.  A 
Republican,  son  of  a  minister,  he  has  been 
the  champicm  of  dairying  since  the  begin- 
ning and  is  recognized  by  his  colleagues  a* 
spokesman  for  our  Industry.  He  has  won 
many  victories  for  dairying  and  has  lost 
some. 

Except  for  the  80th  Congress  and  the  pres- 
ent one,  Anokxskn  has  been  of  the  minority 
party  since  1933.  Of  a  racial  origin  that 
produced  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  "the  melan- 
choly Dane,"  as  well  as  sUch  simny  charac- 
ters as  Laurlta  Melchior  and  Tom  Knudsen, 
ANDaasxN  must  know  the  full  range  of 
human  temperament.  During  the  last  25 
years  there  have  been  occasions  when  his 
colleagues  called  him  Gloomy  Gus  and 
others  when  they  referred  to  him  as  "Happy 
Herman." 

We  called  on  Representative  Akdbxskh  1b 
mid-March,  in  the  new  House  Office  Building, 
where  we  have  seen  him  many  times  during 
the  last  20  years.  He  greeted  vu  with  the 
eager,  purposeful  smile  of  a  man  who  has 
a  Job  to  do  and  is  anxious  to  be  on  with  It. 
We  all  know  that  the  dairy  industry  is  in 
trouble,  and  that  a  part  of  tbe  cure  of  these 
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teonblsB  mtMt  eome  trom  lawmakers.  Repre- 
sentative Andsxbxm  is  happiest  when  he  has 
a  tough  job  to  do  and  we  know  he  hopes  to 
achieve  something  for  dairying. 

eAOtT  iNDunrnr  suBooiacrma 

This  opportunity  came  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  "make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  dairy  situation  in  all  its 
phases."  Those  are  the  words  of  Chairman 
CLirroio  R.  Hope,  Republican,  of  Kansas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
in  announcing  the  subcommittee  on  the 
dairy  industry  sitxiatlon. 

Named  by  Hont  to  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
tee with  Akdxxsik  were  Representatives  Sro 
SncpsoN  of  Illinois;  Path.  B.  Dacux,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Haxolo  O.  Lovxs.  of  South  Dakota; 
jAMXS  8.  Gouww.  of  Kentucky;  William  R. 
Williams  of  New  Ycrk;  OKmcE  M.  Gsant.  of 
Alabama;  Thomas  O.  Abmiweiht,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Watkiks  M.  ABBrrr,  of  Virginia:  Jamb 
G.  Polk,  of  CMilo;  and  Pattl  C.  Johes  of 
Missouri. 

"The  ptupose  of  the  investigation  wOl  be  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  dairy  situation 
throughout  the  country  in  all  Its  phases." 
Amimubxn  said.  "That  lakes  in  from  the 
producer  through  processor,  marketing,  and 
on  to  the  oonsumers'  table. 

"Among  the  specific  matters  the  commit- 
tee will  Investigate  wiU  be  tmporU  of  dairy 
products  and  their  effects  on  domestic  pro- 
duction and  prloes.  We  will  also  go  into  the 
matter  of  distribution  to  oonsumers  and  ths 
cost  of  distribution. 

"We  will  look  into  the  use  of  synthetic 
production  in  lieu  of  daUy  production.  This 
takes  in  certain  imitation  ice  cream,  milk, 
and  cheeae  products  UmX  have  recently  ap- 
peared on  the  market. 

"We  will  hold  extensive  hearings,  and  pro- 
ducera,  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
consumers  are  invited  to  present  Information 
to  tlie  committee. 

"It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  hearings  new 
legUlation  will  be  prepared  to  handle  the 
dairy-Industry  problem." 

SBSKM   UORT   TO   AHIMtasBN 

We  opine  that  if  something  drastic  does 
not  happen  during  tbeee  tenss  times  Ak- 
BBBsn*  has  ttie  green  light  from  his  col- 
leagues on  this  dairy-ixulustry  slUiatlon. 
The  first  subject  taken  op  this  third  week 
hi  March  was  Import  controU  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Ordinarily  this  would  have  gone  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, since  tiie  present  section  10«  Is  a  part 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  was  holding  a  bearing 
on  this  early  in  March.  So  we  went  to  Rep- 
resentative JMss  P.  Wouxnr.  Republican,  of 
Mt^^ti^B^".  ehairnum  of  the  Bouse  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Watcarr  Is  a 
power  in  the  House,  quick-witted.  Judicial, 
and  a  most  persuasive  and  able  speaker. 

"Better  talk  to  Mr.  Aitosasm,"  he  sug- 
gested. "Dont  expect  our  committee  will  get 
to  Import  ooDtrols  unUl  some  time  in  May." 

Since  ANDacBZif  was  starting  his  hearings 
on  the  same  subject  in  March  we  drew  the 
inference  that  there  was  going  to  be  no  com- 
mittee rivalry  here.  An  adult  Congressssan, 
WoLcorr,  of  Michigan,  was  going  to  back  a 
senior  colleague  who  has  eanied  the  right  to 
speak  for  dairying.  On  the  other  hand,  over 
to  the  Senate,  perhaps  befoie  this  U  prtnted, 
there  may  be  a  standby  price  controls  bill 
with  something  about  import  controls 
therein. 


TO  AU.  WHO  wnx 

Spokesmen  for  the  dairy  indvurtry  are  tak- 
ing no  chances,  however,  and  are  presenting 
otir  case  to  all  lawmakers  who  will  listen. 
On  the  matter  of  aU  controls,  Richard  S. 
Jones,  as  witness  for  the  dairy  industry  com- 
mittee, testified  before  tlie  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Oommtttse  late  In  rebniary, 
opposing  standby  oontroia. 


Dick  Jones,  who  is  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Pet  Milk  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
made  the  following  points: 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  ctrcnnwtances 
tHat  might  make  reimpoaitlan  of  controls 
dsalrable. 

a.  Congress  should  not  give  the  President 
such  Important  power  but  should  enact  the 
needed  legislation  if  the  emergency  arises. 

3.  The  standby  bill  would  require  an 
enormoxu  expenditure  for  staff  and  is  un- 
desirable in  view  of  the  prospective  Federal 
deficit. 

4.  The  effect  of  standby  wage  and  price 
control  legislation  would  be  inflationary. 

The  case  for  import  controls  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee early  In  March  and  in  mid-March 
to  the  Andresen  committee  of  the  House. 
Charles  W.  Holman,  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  led  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  March  2  with  tbe  statement 
"the  continuation  of  present  import  con- 
trols on  dairy  products  is  necessary  to  avert 
a  major  disaster  to  the  domestic  price  sup- 
port program  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized." 

Otis  Reed,  Washington  representative  <rf 
the  National  Creameries  Association,  pre- 
sented the  case  of  bis  organization  against 
the  importation  of  butter  and  dry  milks, 
and  limitations  on  th!  importation  of  cheese. 
Reed  also  is  chairman  of  the  dairy  industry 
committee  subcommittee  on  '.  the  subject 
and  his  appearance  was  on  behalf  of  the 
member  associations  as  well.  He  told  the 
committee  it  would  be  unsotmd  to  import 
products  while  the  Government  is  actually 
btiylng  butter  and  dry  milks  under  the 
agricultural-support  program. 

This  same  testimony  was  given  to  the 
Andresen  committee,  augmented  by  mate- 
rial from  Edwin  Oaumnltz.  of  the  National 
Cheese  Association  and  Russell  Ftfer,  of  the 
American  Btrtter  Institute.  Robert  Remaley 
appeared  for  Director  B.  W.  Fairbanks  erf 
the  American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  pointing 
out  the  additional  fact  that  the  present 
sorplTis  of  dry  milks  is  due  to  pressure  of 
Government  during  World  War  n,  when  dry 
milks  became  such  a  vital  food  for  overseas 
shipment.  Thus  the  industry  which  pro- 
duced only  27  million  pounds  83  years  ago 
reached  a  peak  production  of  1,109  million 
pounds  in  1949.  Government  alloeatlons  for 
war  forced  the  Industry  to  cut  liack  sales 
from  346  million  pounds  in  1941  to  249 
million  pounds  In  1*43.  Since  then  the 
industry  has  rebuilt  domestic  ssles  to  over 
806  million  pounds  in  1952. 

Benson  talces  heat  on  dairy  supports,  says 
a  release  from  the  federation's  Washington's 
offloe,  explaining:  "Decision  by  the  Secretary 
to  continue  dairy  price  supports  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  In  the  face  of  accumulating 
siirpluses,  brought  criticism  in  early  March 
from  a  number  of  newspapers  and  com- 
mentators. At  the  same  time  others  pointed 
out  that  ctirrent  surpluses  represent  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  Nation's  dairy  prod- 
uct needs,  and  that  livestock  prices, 
shrunken  exports  through  foreign  aid.  and 
an  unseasonally  warm  winter  have  been 
among  the  factors  accounting  for  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Secretary  Beneaa  stated  on  Pebmary  27 
that  one  of  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  dairy  support  decision  is  the  fact  that 
grain  prices  are  mandatorily  supported  at 
90  percent,  which  means  Iklgb  prteea  for  dairy 
feeds.  On  March  5  he  reiterated  that  the  de- 
cision is  to  give  time  to  tbe  aatry  farmers 
and  the  dairy  industry  to  wock  on  sdutions 
to  the  surplus  problem  " 

A  dairy  study  committee  aimolnted  toy  the 
Secretary  to  seek  a  solution  of  oar  prolitanas 
is  at  work  in  Washington  now.  Ttiere  Is  no 
easy  solution. 

Beneon  has  Iwtf  te  ttfte^ 
both  the  antiadmlalstmtton 
allegedly  on  behalf  at 


those  who  pretend  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer. Our  o|>inion  is  that  Benson  Is  a  top 
man  of  real  ability  and  integrity  and  Is 
handling  a  difficult  situation  as  well  as  any- 
one could.  The  criticism  from  <^posltlon 
congressmen  Is  to  be  expected. 

Time  magazine  conunents  that  one  big 
reason  why  butter  is  in  trouble  is  that  "le- 
galized 3renow  oleomargarine,  at  less  than 
half  the  price  of  butter,  has  preempted  more 
than  half  the  consumer  market."  The  use 
of  the  "yellow"  pleases  us — we  wi^  the  dairy 
Industry  could  remember  to  say  "yellow" 
Instead  of  "colored." 

This  criticism  of  the  dairy  Industry  Is  a 
very  real  problem.  For  example,  we  met 
Frederick  C.  Othman,  the  columniet,  whose 
daily  article  Is  published  In  some  160  news- 
papers, during  lunch,  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  all  this 
butter  tbe  Government  is  buying — there's 
trouble  ahead  if  that  continues,"  he  re- 
marked. Othman  said  the  price  of  milk, 
as  well  as  of  butter.  Is  too  high.  We  cbaU 
lenged  him  on  the  prioe  of  milk — pointing 
out  that  tbe  prioe  of  fluid  milk  has  in- 
creased much  less  than  tbe  average  price 
of  all  foods  diu-ing  this  inflationary  period. 
We  frequently  make  this  statentent;  every- 
body in  the  industry  makes  it,  but  somehow^ 
we  have  not  gained  public  aoceptance  of  the' 
fact. 

Othman  told  us  he  knows  something  about 
milk  costs  because  he  owns  a  Guernsey  cow 
and  produces  milk  for  the  family  on  his 
little  farm  in  Virginia,  not  far  from  Wash- 
ington. As  a  farmer  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Artincial  Breeders  Associa- 
tion has  a  hired  man  who  milks,  and  nmin« 
tains  a  kitchen  pasteurizer,  operated  by 
the  maid.  How  can  you  convince  a  man 
with  all  that  experience  that  mOk  Is  not 
high  priced  at  25  cents,  home  delivered  in 
Washington? 

Othman  Is  a  man  of  keen  mind  and  tops 
as  a  reporter.  We  could  likely  prove  to  him 
that  our  costs  are  Justified,  but  the  subject 
is  treated  emotionally  by  many. 

For  example,  tbe  San  Ftandsco  News  pvb* 
llshes  an  tntemperate  and  misleading  edl« 
torial  backed  by  an  equally  grotesqiw  car- 
toon, implying  that  tbe  dairy  Industry  trou* 
bles  are  mostly  caused  by  aggressive  lead- 
ers et  trade  organtzations.  the  professional 
lobbyists,  the  adamant  dairy  blocs  in  Con- 
gress, etc.  The  testimony  of  Dldi  Jones 
against  standby  controls  Is  attacked.  This 
sort  of  balderdash  is  out  at  character  in 
a  metropolitan  Anaerlcan  newspaper.  Mo 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this  news- 
paper has  upped  its  price  per  copy  100  per- 
cent within  the  last  2  or  3  years. 


If  Peace  BreOs  Oat 
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or 

HON.  WaUAMG.  BRAY 

or  ZMOIAMA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBBENTATIVJDS 

Wedneadav.  Apra  IS.  If  S3 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iinnnimftiifi  ooDseiit.  I  loclude  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  BxcoBD  the  following  edi- 
torial which  aiq?eared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  March  31, 19^3: 
It  nars  BkBSKs  Oor 


fatali 
Don  leslne.  one  at  tke  foremast 
autbcrmea  on  Soviet  Bassia.  was  asked 
by  tte  Scrtppa-Boward  new^wpera  to  fese- 
oMft  tiiiiinmiiiii*i  Utalf  to  lesutt 
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He  predicted,  flint,  an  Indlreet  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  settle  the  Korean  conflict  on  the 
moet  favorable  tenna  offered  by  ub  during  the 
ISSa  armistice  negotiations,  and  the  end  ot 
the  war  within  a  matter  ct  months. 

An  Indlreet  approach  on  exactly  that  basis 
was  made  yeetwday  by  Eted  China's  foreign 
minister  <aiou  Sn*lal.  In  a  broadcast  from 
Pelplng. 

If  a  settlement  of  the  war  results  from  this 
unoBlctal  gesture,  Mr.  Xisrlne  oan  be  ao« 
claimed  a  true  propbet. 

This  prediction  by  Mr.  LsTtae  was  based 
QA  the  SfMumpUoa  that  the  new  austers  of 
the  KnbUb  must  have  time  and  pesice  to 
•otv*  tha  auBMroua  pcohUms.  doBMStle  and 
twaifB.  •rlalaf  troaa  tiM  overawtaf  orteli 
ttanm  upon  them  by  Sulla's  dipartur*  fitom 
%lM  aeaiM  of  power. 

White  wo  oMMl  awatt  oveata  lo  oq«m  a% 
MamuBjom  betoro  1%  will  bo  Mfo  %o  aamuoM 
that  paooa  Ii  ta  proapaet,  tt  should  not  ba 
amiH  to  givo  aomo  thou^t  to  the  probaMo 
aMets  ot  an  early  Korean  armlstloa.  The 
threat  of  an  aggresatvo  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovleta  would  be  bound  to  recede  In 
such  droxmntanoes.  as  Mr.  Lsvlne  remarked. 
forcing  a  rei4>pr«laal  of  America's  rearma- 
ment at  home  and  defense  preparedness 
abroad. 

Burqpean  dtfenae  arrangements  would 
moet  certainly  be  curtailed.  If  they  did  not 
completely  fall  apart.  Indeed,  the  dlslnte- 
icration  of  that  program  may  be  In  process, 
without  reference  to  the  Korean  altxiatlon. 
But  given  the  Impetus  of  an  annlstloe  agree, 
ment  the  demand  abroad  to  put  major  em- 
phasis upon  domestic  problems  wotild  be- 
come overwhelming.  Congress  could  be  ex- 
pected to  react  Just  as  quickly,  by  reducing 
foreign  spending. 

But  whatever  the  reactions  of  oiir  allies 
may  be,  the  United  Statee  cannot  afford  to 
illeeiiii  again  until  lasting  peace  is  abeolutely 
assured,  and  we  cannot  expect  such  assur- 
ance for  many  years.  We  lost  the  peace  In 
1045  by  premature  demobilisation,  and  ire 
nvut  not  let  It  slip  through  our  fingers  a 
second  time  simply  because  the  new  rulers 
'  oX  Russia  may  need  time  to  fortify  them- 
selvoa  In  tholr  new  posltloos — U  Indeed  they 
do. 

If  tho  Russians  want  a  general  truce,  tt 
WUl  be  to  serve  their  Interests,  not  ours, 
and  tt  will  be  our  own  fault  If  we  play  into 
their  hands  a  second  time. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  we  have  no  iray  o< 
knowing  that  even  the  armistice  propoeal  Is 
being  revived  In  good  faith. 


ExtehsioB  af  Tb 


for  Filkf  Ib&ui 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARBS 


HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

Of  OKIiAHOICA 
IN  THX  HOU8B  <3W  BEPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  19SS 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  a  resolution  by  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  which  I  in- 
clude on  behalf  of  our  Coahoma  dele- 
gation in  Congreas.  to  wit.  Senators  Rob- 
KRT  S.  Knk  and  Bdncx,  Moifsoirrr,  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Paqi  Bklchbs.  Ed  EnfONOSoir, 
Cabl  Alsskt,  Tom  Stsd,  Jomr  JaucAM, 
and  myself,  Vxcxoa  Wicksishax. 


The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Reecklutlon  IS 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Congreas  of  the  United  States  of  America 

to  extend  time  in  which  Indian  tribes  may 

file  claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission 

Whereas  the  Congress  passed  R.  R.  4497, 
an  act  creating  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, under  the  tenns  of  which  all  Indian 
trlbee  were  given  8  years  from  August  13, 
1946.  the  date  the  Preeldent  signed  the  bUU 
In  which  to  file  their  claims  against  the 
Oovernment;  and 

Whereaa  said  time  expired  on  August  19, 
IMl:  and 

Whereas  many  Indian  tribes  woro  not  able 
to  oomplete  the  preliminary  work  pr«por%< 
tory  to  filing  their  laweulta  and  tt  wm 
phyeloally  Impoaslble  to  oomplete  thatr  ar< 
rangomanti  before  the  deadline,  August  19, 
IMI,  and  tt  said  time  la  not  extended,  many 
trtlMa  that  might  have  merltorloua  claims 
against  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  tM  de- 
prived of  their  day  In  court;  and 

Wttereas  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma  has  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  Indians  In  the 
United  States  within  Ita  boundaries  and  is 
Interested  In  seeing  that  the  Indian  tribes 
have  full  opportunity  to  litigate  their  claims 
and  that  it  will  be  to  the  beet  Intereet.  not 
only  of  the  Indian  trlbee  concerned  but  to 
the  beet  Interest  of  the  Nation,  that  said 
time  In  which  to  file  claim  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  be  extended :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  tt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  24th  OUa- 
homa  Legislature  (the  Houae  of  ttepresent- 
atives  concitrring  therein).  That  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  Statee  be  and  it  Is  here- 
by memorlaliaed  to  speedUy  enact  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  time  within  which  to  fUe 
claims  before  the  Claims  Commission  for  a 
period  of  at  least  4  years  from  August  18, 
1051;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  oe^y  of  this  resolution 
be  furnished  each  member  of  Um  r>fci»t<rainft 
delegation  In  Congrees.  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  coounlttee  dealing  with  Indian 
Affairs  o^  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  Mth  day  of 
March  1953. 

Jam  A.  Smaixxt. 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 

Adc^ted  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvea 
the  SOth  day  of  March  1053. 

JAMXS  C.  Namcb. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativea. 


UuTersity  Text  Sees  No  Place  oa 
Faculties  for  Commaaist 
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or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

*  OVCALXrOBMlA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRKSSNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  15, 1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoBO,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  31, 1953: 

UwivxasiTT  TkxT  Bbbb  No  Pi.acs  om  FscuLTon 
roa  COMMTTinsT — Invokoto  of  Foth 
AmtMDicxirr  DiMOUNoa 

(PortKms  of  the  text  of  the  Association  of 
American     Universities     statement.     "The 


RlghU  and  Resptmslbllltles  of  Vnlvacsltlsa 
and  Their  Faculties,"  follows:) 

In  the  United  States  there  Is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  equality  of  opportunity  in  higher 
education  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
A  larger  proportion  of  Americans  study  in 
universities  and  colleges  than  any  other 
people.  Theee  universities  have  shown  and 
continue  to  show  greater  responslvenees  to 
the  needs  of  our  society  than  ttielr  Buropean 
oountMparts. 

They  have  equipped  our  people  wtth  the 
varied  sklUs  and  adencea  eeaential  to  the 
development  of  a  pioneer  country.  They 
have  Imparted  the  shape  and  ooherenoe  of 
the  American  Nation  to  formleas  tounlgraat 
groupa.  American  Ideals  have  bean  strangth- 
enod.  the  great  cultural  tradition  of  the  Weal 
has  bean  broadened  and  anrtohed  bf  their 
learhtng  and  example. 

Modern  knowledge  of  ouraelvee  and  of  our 
unlverae  haa  been  nurtured  in  the  unlveral* 
tiea.  The  aelenttfte.  teohaologloal.  medical, 
and  surgical  advances  of  our  time  were  bom 
In  them.  They  txave  sxtppUed  inUUeetual 
capital  aa  essential  to  our  anctety  as  financial 
capital  la  to  our  Industrial  enterprise.  They 
tMve  more  than  Justified  the  faith  of  the 
public  in  our  dUtlnctlve  system  of  higher 
education.  They  have  proved  themselves  dy- 
namic forcee  of  American  progreea. 


MATtma  om  a  umwaaairr 

A  university  la  the  institutional  embodi- 
ment of  an  urge  for  knowledge  that  is  basic 
In  human  nature  and  aa  old  as  the  human 
race.  It  is  inherent  in  every  IndivlduaL 
The  search  that  it  Insplree  is  an  Individual 
affair.  Men  vary  in  the  intensity  of  their 
passion  for  the  search  for  knowledge  es  well 
as  in  their  competence  to  pursue  It. 

History,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  serlea 
of  scholarly  pioneers  who  advanced  our 
knowledge  from  age  to  age  and  Increased 
our  abUlty  to  discover  new  knowledge. 
Oreat  scholars  and  teachers  drew  student* 
to  them,  and  in  the  Middle  Agee  a  few  such 
groups  organised  themeelvee  into  the  first 
tmlversities. 

The  modem  university  which  evolved  from 
theee  is  a  unique  type  of  organlBatkm.  For 
many  reaaons  it  must  differ  from  a  corpo- 
ration created  for  the  purpoee  of  producing 
a  salable  article  for  profit  Its  internal 
structure,  procediiree.  and  discipline  are 
properly  quite  different  from  thoee  cf  tvmX* 
nees  organlaatlons.  It  is  not  so  closely  in- 
tegrated and  there  Is  no  such  hierarchy  of 
authority  as  is  appropriate  to  a  buslnees  con- 
cern: the  permanent  members  of  a  unlver* 
Hty  are  esaentlaUy  equals. 

Lake  its  medieval  prototype,  the  modem 
American  university  is  an  association  of  in- 
dividual scholars.  Their  effectiveness,  both 
as  scholars  and  aa  teachers,  reqxiires  the  cap- 
italizing of  their  individual  passion  for 
knowledge  and  their  individual  competenco 
to  pursue  it  and  communicate  it  to  others. 
They  are  united  in  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of 
learning,  to  the  moral  code,  to  the  country, 
and  to  Its  form  of  government. 

They  represent  diversified  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, they  express  many  points  of  view. 
Even  within  the  same  department  of  In- 
struction there  are  not  only  specialists  in 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  but  men  with 
widely  different  interests  and  outlook. 

Free  enterprise  is  as  essential  to  InteUee- 
tual  as  to  economic  progress.  A  university 
must  therefore  be  hoepitable  to  an  Infinite 
variety  of  skills  and  viewpoints,  relying  upon 
open  competition  among  them  as  the  sxirest 
safegxiard  of  truth.  lU  whole  spirit  re- 
quires investigation,  criticism,  and  preeenta- 
tlon  of  ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  mutual  confidence.  This  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  academic  freedom. 

It  is  essential  to  the  achievement  (a  Its 
ends  that  the  faculty  of  a  unlverai^  be 
guaranteed  this  freedom  by  Its  governing 
txMird,  and  that  the  reasons  for  (ha  guaranty 


be  imderstood  by  the  public.  To  enjoin  uni- 
formity of  outlook  upon  a  university  faculty 
would  put  a  stop  to  learning  at  the  source. 
To  censor  individual  faculty  members  would 
put  a  stop  to  learning  at  its  outlet. 

For  these  reasons  a  university  does  not 
take  an  offlcl&l  position  of  its  own  either 
on  disputed  questions  of  scholarship  or  on 
political  questions  or  matters  of  public  poI- 
icy.  It  refrains  from  so  doing  not  only  in 
its  own  but  In  the  public  Interest,  to  capi- 
talise the  search  for  knowledge  for  the  bene- 
fit of  society,  to  give  the  Individuals  pursu- 
ing that  search  the  freest  poaslble  scope  and 
the  greatast  poaslble  encouragement  In  their 
efforts  to  preaarve  the  learning  of  the  past 
and  advance  learning  In  tha  preatnt. 

The  acholar  who  purauea  the  search  on 
theee  terms  does  so  at  maximum  advantage 
to  society.  So  doee  the  student.  To  the 
scholar  lit  open  new  diaoovortes  In  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  to  his  student  the  oppor> 
tuntty  of  sharing  in  thoae  dlacovortea  and 
at  the  same  time  developing  his  power*  of 
raUonal  thought,  tntnlllgent  Judgment,  and 
an  understanding  use  of  acquired  knowledge. 
Thus  easentlal  qualitlee  of  learning  are  com- 
bined with  eesenttal  qualtttea  of  clttaenshlp 
In  a  free  society. 

To  fulfill  their  function  the  members  of 
university  faculties  must  continue  to  ana- 
lyse, teet.  criticise,  ard  resisess  existing  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs,  approving  when  the 
evidence  supports  them  and  disapproving 
when  the  weight  of  evidence  is  on  the  other 
side.  Such  Investigations  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  the  physical  vrorld.  The  acknowU 
edged  fact  that  moral,  social,  and  political 
progress  have  not  kept  pace  with  mastery  of 
the  physical  world  shows  the  need  for  more 
Intensified  reeearch,  freah  Inaighta,  vigorous 
criticism,  and  Inventiveness. 

The  scholar's  mission  requires  the  study 
and  examination  of  ui  ipopular  ideas,  of  ideas 
considered  abhorrent  and  even  dangerous. 
For.  Just  as  In  the  cate  of  deadly  disease  or 
the  military  potential  of  an  enemy,  it  is  only 
by  intense  study  and  reeearch  that  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  danger  can  be  under- 
stood and  defenses  against  It  perfected. 

Timidity  must  not  lead  the  scholar  to 
stand  sUent  when  he  ought  to  speak,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  (>t  his  competence.  In 
matters  of  conscience  and  when  he  has 
truth  to  proclaim  the  scholar  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  silent  in  tte  face  of  popular  dis- 
approval. Some  of  th'*  great  passages  in  the 
history  of  truth  have  1  avolved  the  open  chal- 
lenge of  popular  prejiidice  In  times  of  ten- 
sion such  as  those  In  which  we  live. 

What  i4>pUea  to  reeearch  applies  equally  to 
teaching.  So  long  as  an  Instructor's  obser- 
vations are  scholarly  and  germane  to  his 
subject,  his  freedom  of  expression  In  his 
classroom  should  not  be  curbed.  The  xuii- 
verslty  student  should  be  exposed  to  compet- 
ing opinions  and  beliefs  in  every  field,  so 
that  he  may  learn  to  vrelgh  them  and  gain 
maturity  of  Judgment. 

Honeet  and  sklUfiJ  exposition  of  such 
opinions  and  beliefs  Is  the  duty  of  every 
instructor;  and  it  is  equally  his  privilege  to 
express  his  own  critical  opinion  and  the 
reasons  for  holding  it.  In  teaching  as  in 
research,  he  is  limited  by  the  requirements 
of  cltlEenshlp.  of  professional  competence 
and  good  taste.  Having  met  those  standards, 
be  is  entitled  to  aU  the  protection  the  full 
resoiirces  of  the  university  can  provide. 

Whatever  criticism  Ls  occasioned  by  these 
practices,,  the  universities  are  committed  to 
them  by  their  very  nature.  To  c\irb  them,  In 
the  hope  of  avoiding  cxiticLsm,  would  mean 
cistortlng  the  true  process  of  learning  and 
depriving  society  of  Its  benefits.  It  wotild 
Invite  the  fate  of  the  Oerman  and  Italian 
universities  under  fascism  and  the  Russian 
universities  under  communism.  It  would 
deny  our  society  one  of  Its  most  frultftil 
sources  of  strength  and  welfare  and  repre- 


sent a  sinister  change  In  our  Ideal  of  govern- 
ment. 

TRS  OtlBATlOltS  AKB  aXSPONSXBnjXISB  OV 

mnviaaiTT  rAcuLxixa 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  honest 
men  hold  differing  opinions.  Ilils  funda- 
mental truth  underUes  the  assertion  and 
definition  of  Individual  rights  and  freedom 
in  our  BlU  of  Rlghta. 

How  doee  it  apply  to  unlverslUesT  In  the 
eyee  of  the  law.  the  university  scholar  has 
no  more  and  no  leas  freedom  than  his  fellow 
cltlaens  outside  a  unlvaralty.  Nonetheleas. 
beoauss  of  the  vital  Importane*  of  the  uni- 
versity to  elvtUaatlon.  membarahlp  In  Ita  so- 
ciety of  aoholara  enhancea  the  praatig*  of 
MTMoa  ada&tttad  to  Ita  laUowahlp  attar  pro- 
bation and  upon  the  basis  of  aohlevamaat  In 
resaaroh  and  laaehtng. 

The  unlvaralty  auppUaa  a  dlsUnetlv*  torvm 
and.  in  so  doing,  strangthena  the  aeholar*a 
tole*.  Whan  hia  opinions  ehaltang*  axtotlng 
orthodox  polnta  ot  view,  hta  tioedom  may  be 
more  in  need  of  defense  than  that  of  men  in 
other  professions.  The  guaranty  of  tenure 
tc  protesBon  of  mature  and  proven  scholar- 
ship Is  one  such  defense.  As  In  the  case  of 
Judges,  tenure  protects  the  scholar  against 
undue  economic  or  political  preesures  and 
tnsxires  the  continuity  of  the  scholarly 
process. 

There  is  a  line  at  which  freedom  or  priv- 
ilege begins  to  be  qualified  by  legal  duty 
and  obligation.  The  determination  of  the 
line  is  the  ftmctlon  of  the  legislature  and  the 
courta.  The  ultimate  interpretation  and 
appUcatlon  of  the  1st  and  14th  amendmSnts 
are  the  function  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court:  but  every  pultlic  official  Is 
botud  by  his  oath  of  office  to  respect  and 
preeerve  the  Uliertiee  guaranteed  therein. 
These  ise  not  to  be  determined  arbitrarUy  or 
by  public  outcry. 

The  line  thus  drawn  can  be  changed  by 
legislative  and  Judicial  action:  it  has  varied 
in  the  past  because  of  prevailing  anxletlee 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  clear  and  preeent 
danger.  Its  location  is  subject  to.  and  should 
receive,  criticism  both  popular  and  Judicial. 
However  much  the  location  of  the  line  may 
l>e  criticized,  tt  cannot  l>e  disregarded  with 
impunity. 

Any  member  of  a  tmlverslty  who  crosses 
the  duly  established  Une  is  not  excused  by 
the  fact  that  he  believes  the  line  Ill-drawn. 
When  the  speech,  writing,  or  other  actions 
of  a  member  of  a  facility  exceed  lawful  limits 
he  is  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  otiier 
persons.  In  addition,  he  may  loee  Ills  uni- 
versity status. 

Historically  the  word  "university"  Is  a 
gtiaranty  of  standards.  It  ImpUes  endorse- 
ment not  of  its  members'  views  but  of  their 
capability  and  integrity.  Every  scholar  has 
an  obUgatlon  to  maintain  this  reputation. 
By  UI -advised,  though  not  Illegal,  pubUc  acts 
or  utterances  he  may  do  serious  harm  to  his 
profession,  his  university,  to  education,  and 
to  the  general  welfare. 

He  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  to  weigh 
the  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  expressed,  ffis  effec- 
tiveness, both  as  scholar  and  teacher,  is  not 
reduced  but  enhanced  if  he  has  the  humlUty 
and  the  wisdom  to  recognise  the  fallibility 
of  his  own  judgment. 

He  should  remember  that  lie  Is  as  much  a 
layman  as  anyone  else  in  aU  iMds  except 
thoee  In  which  he  lias  ^Mdal  competence. 
Others,  both  within  and  wtthoot  the  vntver- 
sity,  are  as  free  to  crltielse  his  optnkms  ss 
he  is  free  to  express  them;  " 

dom"    does    not    Inctada 
criticism. 

As  in  aU  acts  of  assoetetiosi.  the  pnti 
accepts  conventions  whldi 
binding.     Above  all,  he     "^ 
in  the  university  oomplete 
feet  integrity,  precluding  any 
destine  or  conspiratorial  acttilllM, 
equal  candor  to  the  pid>Uo. 


If  he  Is  ealled  upon  to  ansvrer  for  his  oon> 
▼ictlona.  it  ts  his  duty  as  a  dttsen  to  speak 
out.  It  ts  even  more  definitely  tils  duty  as  a 
professor.  Refusal  to  do  so.  on  whatever 
legal  grounds,  cannot  fall  to  refiect  upon  a 
profession  that  claims  for  Itself  the  fuUest 
freedom  to  speak  and  the  maximum  protec- 
tion of  that  freedom  avaUable  in  our  society. 

In  this  respect  invocation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  placee  upon  a  profesaor  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof  of  his  fitness  to  hold  a  teach- 
ing poalUon  and  laya  upon  hta  unlvaralty  an 
obligation  to  reexamine  hta  qualifications  tor 
membsrahtp  In  lu  society. 

In  all  unlvaratUes  tacultlea  axarotaa  wMa 
authortty  in  Internal  affair*.  The  greater 
their  autonomy  tha  greater  their  ahar*  ot 
raapoaathUlty  %o  th*  puhUo.  Th*.Y  muat 
■aatntain  th*  htgheat  atandardi  and  «Mr«lsa 
Um  ulBtoat  wisdom  in  appolntsMnta  and 
proaaotlona.  They  must  accept  thalr  ahara 
ot  responsibility  for  the  dtsolpUn*  of  thoae 
who  tall  short  in  th*  dlsotuMrg*  ot  th*lr 
academic  trust. 

The  unlv*f*ttl*e  ow*  th*lr  MrtsUnoe  to  l«g- 
IslaUv*  acu  and  public  ohartara.  A  State 
unlvwslty  axlau  by  oonstltuttonal  and  legla- 
lauve  acU;  an  endowed  university  enjoys  Its 
Independence  by  franchise  from  the  Stat* 
and  by  custom.  The  State  university  is  sup- 
ported by  pulillc  funds.  The  endowed  uni- 
versity ts  benefited  by  tax  exemptlom. 

Such  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  unl- 
versltlss  not  as  favors,  but  In  furthsrance  of 
the  public  Interest.  They  carry  with  them 
pubUc  obllgaUon  of  direct  concern  to  the 
facultisa  of  the  universities  as  weU  as  to  th* 
governing  boards. 

Legislative  bodies  from  time  to  time  may 
scrattnlas  theee  beneflU  and  privileges.  It 
ts  clearly  the  duty  of  universlUss  and  their 
members  to  cooperate  in  ofllcial  inquiries 
directed  to  those  ends.  When  the  powers  of 
legislative  Inquiry  are  abused,  the  remedy 
does  not  lie  In  noncooperatlon  or  defiance; 
tt  is  to  be  sought  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  tnformsd  public  opinion. 

THX  peassMT  OANoaa 

We  have  set  forth  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  university.  We  liave  outlined  ita 
rights  and  reeponslbUltles  and  those  of  its 
factUtlea.  What  are  the  Implications  for 
current  anxiety  over  Russian  communism 
and  the  subversive  activities  connected  with 
tt? 

We  condemn  Russian  oommunlam  aa  w* 
condemn  every  form  of  totaUtarlanlsm.  We 
share  the  profound  concern  of  the  American 
people  at  the  existence  of  an  International 
conspiracy  whose  goal  is  the  destrtictlon  of 
our  cherished  institutions. 

The  poUce  state  would  be  the  death  of  our 
universities,  as  of  our  Oovernment.  Three 
of  its  principles  in  particular  are  abhorrent 
to  us:  The  fomenting  of  worldwide  revolu- 
tion as  a  step  to  seizing  power;  the  use  of 
falsehood  and  deceit  as  normal  means  of 
persuasion:  thought  control — the  dictation 
of  doctrines  which  must  be  accepted  and 
taxight  by  all  party  members. 

Under  ttiese  principles,  no  scholar  could 
adequately  disseminate  knowledge  or  pursue 
Investigations  in  the  effort  to  make  ftirther 
progress  toward  truth. 

Ai^mlntment  to  a  university  position  and 
retention  after  appointment  require  not 
only  prafeesional  competence  but  inv<Mve 
the  aflbmative  obligation  of  twlng  dUlgent 
and  loyal  In  citteenahip.  Above  all.  a  scholar 
must  have  integrity  and  Independence.  This 
leudeis  tmpossiMe  adherence  to  such  a  re- 
gline  aa  that  of  Rnsala  and  Its  satcUttea. 

Wo  pctaon  vrho  accepts  or  advocates  sndi 

any  piaoe  la  a 

WBteetatty.   Since  pssssnt  meuaberslilp  tn  the 

Pisr^  laqprns  the  acoeotanee  of 
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Itne,"  sflenelng  erltteluB.  cr  linpalrlng  ft«e- 
dom  of  tbougbt  and  esprenloti  in  his  tUum- 
woom.  he  forfeits  not  only  All  uniwiatty  sap* 
port  bat  his  right  to  msmbershlp  la  the 
vntrerslty. 

"Aesdemlo  freedom*  Is  not  s  shMd  tor 
those  who  tore«k  the  law.  Unlrcralties  must 
oopperste  ftiUy  with  law-eafoteement  offloers 
whose  duty  requires  them  to  prosecute  those 
charged  with  offenses.  Under  a  well-estab- 
lished American  principle  their  Innocence  Is 
to  be  assumed  until  they  have  been  con- 
▼teted.  under  dxjs  process,  In^  a  ootirt  ot 
proper  jurisdiction. 

XTnless  a  (acuity  member  Tlolates  a  law, 
however,  his  discipline  or  discharge  is  a  uni- 
versity responsibility  and  should  not  be  as- 
sumed by  political  authority.  Discipline  on 
the  basis  cd^  Irresponsible  accusations  or  sxis- 
pldon  can  never  be  condoned.  It  Is  as  dam- 
aging to  the  public  welfare  as  it  Is  to  aca- 
demic integrity. 

The  xmlverslty  is  competent  to  establish  a 
tribunal  to  determine  the  facts  and  fairly 
Judge  the  nature  and  degree  of  any  trespass 
upon  academic  integrity,  as  well  as  to  de- 
termine the  penalty  such  trespass  merits. 

As  the  professor  is  entitled  to  no  special 
privileges  In  law,  so  also  he  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  special  discrimination.  Univer- 
sities are  bound  to  deprecate  special  loyalty 
tests  which  are  applied  to  their  faculties  but 
to  which  others  are  not  subjected.  Such 
discrimination  does  harm  to  the  Individual 
and  even  greater  harm  to  his  university  and 
the  whole  catise  of  education  by  destroying 
faith  in  the  ideals  of  tmlverslty  scholarship. 

•OLB  or  THs  ujfivsasrrr  nt  aickbicam  urs 

For  300  3rears  higher  education  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  advancement  of  Amerl- 
oui  dvUlaatlon.  Mo  country  In  history  so 
•arty  peroetved  the  importance  ot  that  role 
and  none  has  derived  such  wldeq>read  bene- 
fits from  it.  Colleges  moved  westward  with 
tha  frontier  and  carried  with  them  the  seeds 
of  learning. 

When  the  university  Idea  was  transplanted 
from  Kwrojp«.  It  spread  across  the  Nation  with 
axtraordlnary  speed.  Today  our  universities 
are  the  standard  bearers  of  our  whole  system 
of  education.  They  are  the  mainstays  of  the 
professions.  They  are  the  prime  soiirce  of 
our  competence  in  science  and  the  arts. 

The  names  of  their  gradiiates  crowd  the 
honor  rolls  of  two  world  wars  and  of  the 
Nation's  peacetime  affairs.  By  every  test  of 
war  and  peace  they  have  proved  themselves 
indispensable  Instruments  of  cultural  prog- 
and  national  welfare. 


A  Reriew  of  tlw  Historicd  Facte  of  iIm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MXWMSSOTS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  April  IS.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to  include  an  inter- 
esting.  informative,  and  historical  back- 
irround  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  research  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Reeves,  who  has  spent  many 
years  In  the  islands.  On  account  of  my 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Reeves'  thor- 
ough  understanding  of  the  islands  and 
the  problems  which  now  confront  the 
Filipino  vtofie.  I  requested  Mr.  Reeves 
to  prepare  this  background  which  I  am 


sore  my  eoUeiiffues  will  be  glad  to  havo.     '■•■  ^^  Mohammedan  religion,  and  an  con* 
It  foUows:  oentrated  chiefly  In  the  Mindanao  and  Sulu 


or  tBs 


(By  P.  W.  Ba«T««) 

The  Philippines  are  the  largest  island 
group  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  were 
discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  and  his 
navigators  when  they  landed  In  the  Philip- 
pines on  Marcti  18,  1531.  MageUan  claimed 
the  islands  for  Spain.  The  Portuguese  con- 
tested Spain's  right  to  the  archipelago  until 
Spain  and  Portugal  finally  united.  In  15T7 
Sir  Francis  Dnike  arrived.  Thomas  Caven- 
dish's expedition  arrived  in  1587.  The  Dutch 
came  in  1506.  These  expeditions  were  seek- 
ing trade  rather  than  colonies.  In  1792 
Manila  was  captured  by  a  British  expedition. 
In  1763,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Manila  was 
restored  to  Spain.  Not  until  1814  were  for- 
eigners permitted  to  establish  themselves  in 
Manila.  The  Spaniards  ruled  the  Islands 
until  1898.  a  period  of  377  years.  After  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  the  Philip- 
pines were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  Ti'eaty  of  Paris.  American  sov- 
ereignty proved  from  the  very  beginning  pro- 
gressive and  benevolent.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  was  established  on  No- 
vember 15,  1935,  with  Manuel  Quezon  ss 
president  and  Sergio  Osmena  as  vice  presi- 
dent. Manila  ^vas  captured  by  the  Japanese 
on  January  3,  ]:94a,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Government  ment  into  exile  in  America. 
The  gallant  leader  of  the  Filipino  people. 
President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  died  at  Saranae 
Lake,  N.  T..  on  August  1,  1944,  and  on  the 
same  date  Vice  President  Sergio  Osmena  was 
administered  the  oath  of  office  as  president 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  October  20.  1944,  General  MacArtbur 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Leyte  Island,  2,500 
miles  from  Milne  Bay  (the  point  from  which 
IdacArthur  launched  his  offensive  to  recap- 
ture the  Philippines  IS  months  earlier). 
MacArthur's  forces,  aided  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Filipino  guerillas,  liberated  the 
Philippines  and  restored  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  to 
President  Osmena  on  February  27,  1945. 

On  January  7,  1946  United  States  Senate 
Joint  Resolutloa  119  was  passed  and  provided 
for  a  national  election  In  the  Philippines. 
The  national  election  was  held  and  Manuel 
Roxas  was  elected  after  a  hotly  contested 
campaign  against  President  Sergio  Osmena. 
On  July  4,  194(t,  Manuel  Roxas  was  inaugu- 
rated as  president  of  the  Philippine  Republic, 
and  his  runnln;  mate,  Hon.  Elpldlo  Qulrlno, 
was  sworn  In  ati  vice  president.  The  Philip- 
pines emerged  as  a  free  and  democratic  re- 
public July  4.  1946. 

Hon.  Elpldlo  Qulrlno  became  president 
upon  the  death  of  President  Roxas,  April  15, 
1948.  In  November  1949,  President  Qulrlno 
was  elected  for  4  years.  His  term  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1953  unless  he  is  re- 
elected In  the  November  1953  election  for 
another  term. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  is  re- 
publican in  form  and,  like  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, consists  of  three  branches— ezeciv- 
tlve,  legislative,  and  judicial. 

The  PhUlpplnes  today  are  the  third-largest 
Engll8h-q)eaklng  nation  In  the  world.  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  are  the  two  foreign  lan- 
guages universally  used  in  the  country.  The 
national  language  of  the  Filipinos  Is  Taga- 
log.  Of  the  native  tongues.  Tagalog,  Llo- 
cano.  Vlsayan.  and  Bicol  are  the  most- widely 
spoken.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  other  dif- 
ferent dialects  are  spoken,  particularly 
among  tha  non- Christian  tribea. 

According  to  the  1948  census,  the  popula- 
tion ot  the  Philippines  U  19.334482.  Chris-. 
tlan  FUli^nos  of  Malay  extraction  constltuta 
about  94  percent  ot  the  total  population. 
The  Moros.  who  number  about  470,000,  pro- 


Tha  total  land  area  ot  the  Fhlllppinea  is 
115.600  square  miles,  with  a  coastline  ot 
10.800  statute,  miles.  In  the  Phillppinea 
there  are  7.083  islands.  There  are  3.441 
Islands  with  names  and  the  renuiining  4,602 
Islands  do  not  have  names.  Four  hundred 
and  slxty-slx  of  these  Islands  have  an  area 
of  1  square  mile  or  more.  Luzon  is  the 
largest,  with  40.814  square  miles.  Mindanao 
Is  the  second  largest,  with  36,906  square 
miles.  Panay  U  the  third  largest,  with  4.448 
square  miles.  Palawan  is  the  fourth  largest, 
with  4.400  square  miles. 

The  Philippines  are  rich  In  natural  baauty. 
Most  of  the  large  islands  are  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges  which  contain  vast  min- 
eral resources.  Between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  are  immens.  fertile  plains,  well  wa- 
tered. Wide  valleys  and  deltas,  extensive 
coastal  plains,  navigable  rivers,  flatilng 
streams.  beauUfiU  lakes,  rapUU,  waterfalls* 
and  other  natural  treats  are  found  in  abun* 
dance. 

Climate  in  the  Philippines  Is  tropical,  with 
temperatures  averaging  about  80  degrees. 
The  most  rainfall  is  in  the  period  from  tha 
middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  October. 
The  hottest  period  is  from  ths  middle  of 
March  until  the  early  part  of  Jime.  Tha 
most  pleasant  period  is  In  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  In  Bagulo 
light  overcoats  and  sweaters  are  needed  for 
early  morning  and  during  the  evening. 

Manila,  the  capital  and  largest  city  ot  tha 
Philippines,  is  rightly  named  "Pearl  of  tha 
Orient."  Situated  on  the  west  central  coast 
of  Luson  Island  at  the  eastern  ^hore  ot 
Manila  Bay,  from  a  tiny.  ImiilWlLiiiiiL 
caded  village  of  flimsy  nlpa  ■»««<»fc^t  in  1571, 
Manila  has  grown  into  one  ot  the  nKWt 
progressive  and  fascinating  cities  in  the  Far 
East.  Manila  is  th»  commercial.  Industrial, 
educational,  political,  and  social  center  of 
the  archipelago.  Seven  years  sgo.  twisted 
heaps  of  wreckage,  blasted  bridges,  and 
bombed  skeletons  of  buildings  were  aU  that 
remained  of  the  once-beautiful  city  of  Ma« 
nlla.  Today  Manila  Is  a  flnar  and  mora 
beautiful  city  than  ever  before.  Manila's 
port  facilities,  bridges,  streets,  homes.  publl« 
and  private  luilldlngs  are  more  modern  and 
more  efficient  than  on  December  8,  1941, 
when  the  Japanese  launched  their  attack. 
Ten  bridges  were  destroyed  in  Manila  by  tha 
Japanese.  Fourteen  modern  bridges  of  steel 
and  concrete  have  replaced  thoaa  which  wwa 
damaged. 

Manila  today  has  a  popuUtloa  ot  mora 
than  1.000,000.  It  is  a  thriving  metropolla 
of  beehive  activity.  The  public  buildlnga 
Which  were  destroyed  have  been  replaced 
with  larger,  more  beautiful,  and  more  mod- 
em edifices.  The  streets  and  highways  have 
been  widened  and  paved.  Lighting  fadU- 
ties  have  been  improved.  Better  homes  th^n 
those  which  were  destroyed  have  been  b\iilt. 
Manila  is  the  center  of  the  commercial,  cul- 
tural, poliUcal,  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  cosmopolitan  city  with  a  large  for- 
eign population,  mainly  Chinese.  American, 
Spanish,  and  English.  ManUa  Bay  has  an 
area  of  770  square  miles  and  has  the  finest 
harbor  In  the  Orient.  The  Paslg  River  winds 
through  the  city  and  often  in  going  from  ona 
point  to  another  within  the  city  proper  it  la 
necessary  to  cross  the  river  more  than  once. 
Landmarks  In  ManUa  which  wlU  be  remem- 
bered by  visitors  long  after  leaving  the 
islands  include  the  Limeta,  the  Manila 
Hotel,  Dewey  Boulevard.  Fort  Santiago,  St. 
Augtistine  (the  oldest  church  in  the  Philip- 
pines), the  busy  port  area,  the  commercial 
and  banking  area  along  the  Escolta,  the 
bustling  thoroughfares  of  Riaal  Avenue  and 
Queson  Bonlevard,  the  University  of  Santo 
Tomaa  (where  the  Americans  were  impris- 
oned by  the  Jiqjanese  for  almost  4  years), 
tha  beautiful  Unlvenity  of  the  Phillppinea 
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with  all  of  its  beautiful  and  modem  build- 
ings. Scenic  points  near  Manila  are  Tagay- 
tay  City  which  overlODks  beautiful  Lake 
Taal;  Pagsanjan  Falls;  Corregidor  Island,  the 
last  bastion  of  resistance  by  American  and 
Filipino  forces  prior  to  occupation  of  the 
Islands  by  the  Japanese.  I  was  so  thrilled 
when  I  first  visited  Corregidor  that  I  made 
a*  second  trip  at  a  later  date.  Bataan  Pen- 
insula ts  Just  across  Mar  11a  Bay  and  is  easily 
reached  by  motor  launch. 

Bagulo  (referred  to  ar  City  of  the  Pines), 
the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippines,  is  a 
beautiful  mountain  city  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet.  It  is  locatfKl  in  the  Mountain 
Province  130  miles  north  of  Manila.  Tbt 
Philippine  Air  Lines  reqoire  less  than  1  hour 
to  make  the  trip  from  Manila  to  Bagulo. 
When  you  meet  a  visitor  who  has  been  to  the 
Philippines,  the  first  question  put  to  you 
will  be :  "Ob.  did  you  go  to  Bagiiio?"  There 
are  many  interesting  si  tractions  in  Bagulo. 
such  as  the  public  marxet.  Philippine  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Camp  J^m  Hay,  the  presi- 
dent's sununer  realdenr«.  Visitors  to  the 
public  market  are  faac-inated  by  the  flne 
embroideries  and  the  beautifully  carved 
woodwork  of  the  Igorot  people.  The  rich 
gold  mines  and  world-re  aowned  rice  terraces 
are  near  Bagulo.  The  rice  terraces  consist 
of  rows  of  dikes  or  tr<!nches  towering  up 
steep  mountain  sides  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  3,000  feet.  They  were  built  by  the 
Igorot  tribes  over  a  piflod  of  more  than 
1,500  years. 

Dotlo.  383  miles  south  of  Manila,  Is  on  the 
Island  <rf  Panay  and  is  known  as  the  granary 
of  the  Visayas.  It  is  the  shipping  center 
and  outlet  for  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
in  the  Visayas.  The  fLiest  embroideries  of 
the  Philippines  come  from  Doilo.  Also  this 
region  of  the  Philipp*nes  is  noted  because 
of  the  exquisite  pina  oloth,  hats,  pottery, 
cigars,  and  shell  novelties. 

Cebu  City,  348  miles  si  >uth  of  Manila,  is  the 
most  Important  seaport  south  of  Manila,  and 
Is  the  commercial  center  of  the  Visayas  group 
of  Islands.  Cebu  was  tae  cradle  of  Catholi- 
cism in  the  Orient.  Cebu  City  is  a  2-hour 
trip  by  air  from  Manila. 

Bacolod  is  3  hours  by  air  from  Manila,  and 
is  the  largest  city  on  the  Island  of  Negros. 
It  is  a  shipping  point  for  rice  and  hardwoods 
p^wn  on  the  island.  Also,  it  U  the  center 
of  the  largest  sugarcar«-producing  area  in 
the  Philippines.  In  aiid  near  Bacolod  are 
found  the  largest  sugar  mills  (centrals). 

Mindanao  U  the  largast  island  of  the  ar- 
chipelago, and  is  refemd  to  as  the  "land  of 
promise"  because  of  Its  great  areas  of  virgm 
forests  and  vast  mineial  resources.  Many 
Ooverimient  projects  are  being  planned  to 
develop  agriculture  and  industry  in  this  rich 
and  undeveloped  part  c  f  the  PhUlppines. 

Davao  u  in  the  south -central  part  of  Min- 
danao, and  is  noted  fc  its  extensive  abaca 
(hemp)  plantations.  Ihere  are  many  Gov- 
emment-eponsored  d(  velopment  projects 
here. 

Zamboanga  is  the  la.^'geet  city  on  the  is- 
land of  Mindanao  and  -a  the  trading  center 
of  the  Moros.  The  chief  industries  In  Zam- 
boanga are  fishing  and  )>earl.  The  Moros  are 
noted  for  their  handiwork  in  metal,  bolos. 
and  black  coral  Jeweliy.  Rattan  wood  is 
plentiful  here,  and  there  Is  some  trade  in 
rubber. 

Legaspi,  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  is  another 
Interesting  place  to  visit.  This  city  is  a  short 
distance  from  Moxint  Miyon.  the  famed  vol- 
canic cone  which  is  noted  for  its  perfect 
symmetry.  Also,  the  fsmoui  hot  springs  of 
Tlwl  are  in  this  area. 

Romblon  is  noted  lor  its  multicolored 
marble  deposits. 

All  FUipinos  are  th<iroughly  acquainted 
with  their  country,  geographically  and  oth- 
erwise. However,  dvu-iag  the  long  periods 
which  I  have  spent  in  t  he  Philippines,  from 
1937  until  1953,  I  was  never  able  to  find  a 
textbook   or  any   other    book  showing  the 


Provinces  and  their  capitals.  There  are 
many  maps  which  show  certain  Provinces 
and  certain  areas  of  the  Philippines,  but  I 
have  never  found  a  single  msp  which  showed 
all  of  the  Provinces  and  the  complete  bound- 
ary line  of  each  Province.  After  careful 
study  of  several  maps,  I  have  made  up  a  list 
of  the  principal  Provinces  and  have  listed 
the  capital  of  each  Province. 

There  are  three  groups  in  the  Philippbies. 
via:  The  northern  group  (Luson),  the  cen- 
tral group  (referred  to  as  Visayas),  and  the 
southern  group  (Mindanao). 

NOBTHBUf  OaOUP 


Province 


Abrs 

Alhay 

Bstaan 

Bstsacs. 

Bstsngas . 

Bulscan 

Cstcsyan . 

Camarincs  Norte .. 

CsDDivinea  8ur ^.._ 

Cavite 

llocas  Norte 

Ikxas  8ar 

Isabels 

T  itipint ... ......... 

Ls  Union 

Mindoro  (Orient) 

Mindoro  (Ocdd^nt) 

Mount  Province.... 

Nueva  Ecija 

Ntievs  Vijtcsys 

Pampanfs .... 

PsitRsaiiiao .. 

Eiisl 

SonoKOO 

Tarlsc 

Tsysbat  (Qoeton) 

Zsmbalos 


Capital 


Banned. 

LeraspL 

Bstsso. 

Bssoo. 

Bauosas. 

Mahloa. 

Apsrrt, 

Doet. 

Nacs. 

Csvita. 

Lsoag. 

Vlgan. 

Ilacaa. 

San  Pablo. 

San  Pertuuido. 

Calspan. 

Mambnrao. 

Batniio. 

Cstjanataaa, 

BajronlxmR. 

Ean  Fernando. 

Sorsofon. 

Tartac. 

l«eeoa. 
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ProviDoe 


Antique. 


Bobol 

Cebu 

Capli 

lloUo 

Leyte 

Marinduqoe 

MsKbate 

Necroe  (Orient).... 
NcfToe  (Occident). 

Rofutklafi 

Samar 

Surigso 


Capital 


■San  Jose  de  Buens 

Vista. 
Tasbilaran. 
Cebu  City, 
CapiL 
IMIo. 
Tacloban. 
Boac. 
Masbate. 
Dumafniete. 
Bacolod. 
Romblon. 
Cstbatocan. 
Soricao. 


■ouTBBur  aaaur 

Agussn ~.- 

Bukidnoo „     

^acHvar  .............  .. r- 

Bntuan. 
MaUyhalay. 
CagaysD. 
CoUbsto. 

Davao 

Lsnao 

Misamis  (Orient) „ 

MiMmin  (Occident) 

Palawan 

7iAinhfMiw&        . . . ............    ... 

Davao. 

Danaalan. 

Cagayan  de  Ora 

Oroquieta. 

Puerto  Prinoeaa. 

Talo. 

Zamboangi^ 

The  Philippines  have  vast  undeveloped 
mineral  resources  in  unlimited  quantities. 
The  mining  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  sine, 
lion,  coal,  chromlte.  and  manganese  is  rap- 
idly expanding.  The  rehabUltatlon  at  the 
mining  industry  since  the  war  has  been 
rather  alow  due  to  the  remctanea  oT  local 
people  to  enter  thia  IMd  of  tnstatmant.  At 
the  end  of  1951  mining  producOoa  waa  about 
60  percent  of  the  prewar  ootirat.  Tt»  total 
mining  production  tor  tba  U  watmOmttVKO 
was  about  815  mtlUon.  atoaiwa  Cl»  pRMtac- 
tion  of  gold  and  sUver  akw*  »« 
year  of  1941  was  more  than  ••*  ~' 

Siquljor  Island,  BusuMfa 
duque  Province,  Masbate  Pntrte^J 
Island,  and  numerous  other  sa«MWM  «t  «*• 
Philippines  have  vast  mar 
Gold  lode  and  placer  gold  -»,.,..^ 

ered  in  Bulacan  Provlnca,  PaB«aan»a»  n««^' 


Jnee.  Marlnduque  Province.  Masbate  Prov- 
ince,  Queaon  Province,  Cebu  Province, 
Antique  Province.  Camarinee  Norte  Prov- 
ince. Camarlnee  Sur  Province,  and  many 
other  areas  throughout  the  Islands.  Chro- 
mlte, copper.  Iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in 
Antique  Province  and  other  provinooa  in  that 
part  of  the  Philippines. 

The  principal  fruits  are  bananas,  mangoee. 
papaya,  lanaones.  mandarins,  chlco.  and 
oranges.  Huge  areas  of  land  in  Mindanao 
have  been  found  suitable  for  growing  plne- 
applea. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  Industry  of  tha 
Islands.  The  ^ilippines  produce  about 
one-half  of  the  world's  supply  of  copra  and 
abaca  (hemp).  Rice  is  the  staple  food  and 
the  country's  largest  single  crop.  Other 
crops  are:  Sugar,  coconut  oil,  com,  tobacco, 
bananas,  pineapples,  maguey,  sisal,  and 
kapok. 

Next  to  agrlctilture,  the  greatest  ntimber 
of  Filipinos  are  engaged  in  livestock  and 
poultry  raising.  In  1950  the  total  livestock 
was  estimated  to  be  2.342,540  head  of  cara- 
baos,  715.450  cattle,  206,600  horses,  4,158,680 
hogs.  376,960  goato,  21,150  sheep,  28,054,850 
chickens,  752.290  ducks,  34,400  geese,  34.030 
turluys.  The  total  value  of  livestock  and 
poultry  production  in  1950  was  (pesos) 
760,125,360,  or  about  $380  million  United 
States  money  value. 

Fishing  industry  ranks  next  to  agricul- 
ttue  and  livestock.  Next  to  rice,  fish  la 
next  in  importance  in  the  Filipino  diet. 
There  are  more  than  3,000  varieties  of  fish 
in  Philippine  waters.  Among  the  varieties 
are:  Sardines,  mackerel,  tuna,  anchovy,  ca- 
valla.  caesio,  milkflsh.  sea  bass,  and  pam- 
pano.  Before  the  war.  the  Philippines  im- 
ported an  average  of  15,000  tons  of  fish 
products  annually.  In  1950  the  flsh  output 
was  47.937,681  kilos.  In  the  first  half  of 
1961.  the  fish  qutput  was  30^)13.543  klloa. 
And  this  Industry  is  very  rapidly  expanding. 

Lumber  is  an  import  industry  and  a  great 
economic  potentiality  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Industry.  Huge  virgin  forests 
provide  large  quantities  of  timber,  particu- 
larly hardwood.  The  lumber  Industry  la 
one  of  the  five  major  industries  in  the 
Ptiilippines.  This  industry  could  be  made 
one  of  the  Nation's  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
Three-fourths  of  the  total  land  area  of  tha 
Philippines  is  covered  with  forests  of  stand- 
ing tlmber^-conservatlvely  estimated  at  465 
billion  board  feet.  In  pre-war  years  the 
amount  of  timber  cut  was  only  about  1  bil- 
lion board  feet.  Possibilities  for  develop- 
ing the  Philippine  lumber  industry  are  im- 
limlted.  The  late  war  destroyed  tha  mills 
and  equipment  but  left  the  forests  intaet. 
More  than  300.000  Filipinos  depend  solely 
upon  the  lumber  industry  for  livelihood. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  rely  upon 
it  for  their  supply  of  lumber  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  while  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment derives  annually  from  this  Industry 
about  $25  million.  Philippine  mahogany  is 
recognized  by  all  hardwood  manufacturers 
as  the  finest  in  the  world  today.  Hardwoods 
are  grown  thnmghout  the  Islands  of  Min- 
danao, and  also  In  the  Provinces  of  Megroa 
Ooddentai  and  Negros  Oriental. 

Out  in  the  rural  areas  throughout  tha 
Philippines  there  are  3%  million  "cottage 
industries.*'  These  industries  are:  Em- 
broidery, textile,  mat  and  hat  weaving,  ahoes 
and  slippers,  furniture  making,  pottery, 
brooms,  etc.  Embroidery  articles  exported  to 
foreign  c»untrtes  in  1950  anomintert  to  simost 
•6  '"«"»*«'  Embroidery  exporU  for  1961  es- 
oeeded  87  million. 

Tobaeoo  prudneU  were  a  tlirtvli^  tndostry 
In  the  PMIIpptnas  beCore  the  war.    lUa  to- 
trad  aa  a  lasnlt  at  tbe 
tal  cEqxrts  or  toteoeo  leaf  to  Ua  ^ 
t  of  ttoe  annoal  aisetai 

ip  «o  «bi  iMi^Btng  at 
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TtKt  PhlU^^lnes  have  vast  potwitUMilo  for 
tta*  (tertf  cqieMnt  of  wtwrpowar  on  account 
ot  ttaetr  geographical  position.  There  are 
only  two  large  islands  In  the  Philippines 
(Luaon  and  Mindanao)  and  on  these  islands 
there  are  many  rivers  and  streams  with  large 
poiver  capahlllties  which  could  be  economi- 
cally developed  for  power  purposes.  In  the 
Viaayas.  or  central  group,  there  are  dense 
concentrations  of  population  and  there  ex-* 
iBts  a  large  demand  or  necessity  for  hydro- 
electric development. 

The  Phlltppines,  being  an  island  country 
traversed  by  high  moimtaln  ranges,  are  fa- 
vored by  an  abundance  of  rainfall  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  rainfall  finds  its  way 
Into  the  numerous  streams  which  drain 
the  country.  Power  is  only  as  dependable 
as  the  water  supply  from  which  it  Lb  derived, 
and.  necessarily,  a  steady  supply  of  water  Is 
a  primary  reqxiirement  In  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments. 

The  road  which  the  PlUpinos  have  trav- 
eled has  been  long,  rugged,  and  upbllL 
America's  guidance  and  aaslstanoe  are  needed 
in  the  Philippines  at  this  time  more  than  at 
any  time  in  her  past  history.  We  should  give 
the  PUiplnoB  encouragement,  cooperation, 
technical  guidance,  materials,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  aid.  We  must  help  to 
•trengtHen  their  economy.  We  must  help  the 
Filipinos  in  their  drive  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  In  their  country. 

Indeed,  the  Philippines  are  a  land  of  op- 
portunity. 


Jwt  AMther  Sckcae  far  Wmmmg  Cm. 
▼crts  to  the  St  Lawreaoe  Scawsy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOR.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  I>KKNSTI.VAN1a 

ZZr  IBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVX3 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1953 

Ur.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter- 
prise. In  an  editorial  dated  February 
2S,  19S3,  charges  that  the  present  plans 
to  ram  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  through  Congress  Is  just 
another  scheme  for  winning  converts  to 
the  project  and  to  create  the  illuaion 
that  a  Government-backed  corporation 
would  be  aUe  to  pay  for  a  114-mile 
waterway  without  any  additional  cost  to 
the  country's  taxpayers.  The  editorial 
Which  f(dlows  explodes  this  myth: 
Amotrxb  Sbawat  Pkoposai. 

Senator  Wilxt,  Republican,  of  Wlaeonsin. 
■ays  "There  is  more  support  in  the  Senate 
Xor  the  seaway  (8t.  Lawrence)  this  year  than 
X  have  ever  known  before." 

If  the  Senator  is  not  mistaken  in  ap- 
praldng  seaway  sentiment  in  the  Senate^ 
he  has  made  a  rather  surprising  discovery. 
If  Congress  correctly  refleeto  the  thinking 
of  the  American  people  and  reacts,  as  it  is 
■t4>poeed  to.  to  public  sentiment,  oppoelticm 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  as  strong  in 
Congress  as  ever. 

There  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the 
■coree  af  organisations  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing this  project  have  dianged  their  minds, 
among  them  the  litsitolppt  Valley  Associa- 
tion fend  moat  of  the  Natkm's  seaport*  and 
carriers. 

Maybe  flanaiar  Woxr  and  other  Senatoni 
who  a^ee  with  blm  tbat  tba  St.  Lawnnoe 
—way  projaet  ham  galnad  support  iIdm  last 
year  are  mlstotf  by  the  rrnpHiamle  that  tbe 
t7alt«l  StatM  wlU  be  at  Canada's  "aattcy"  tf 
tbe  United  StaUi  does  aoc  join  In  flaaoeliif 


Seaway  advocates  are  also  saying  the  United 
States  will  lose  a  "great  opportimity"  if  it 
fails  to  become  a  partner  in  the  seaway  proj- 
ect. 

Senator  Wilbt  and  Repreeentative  DoM- 
i«ao.  Joined  by  other  Senators,  have  bills 
pending  in  Congrees  to  create  a  "develop- 
ment corporation,"  which  would  issue  bonds 
in  the  amount  of  $100  million  to  build  a  27- 
toot  waterway  In  the  International  Rapids 
and  Thousand  Islands  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway. 

These  bonds  would  be  guaranteed  as  to 
Interest  and  principal  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  meaning  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 
New  York  State  or  any  other  lieeneee  of  tbe 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Ontario 
would  build  R  power  plant  costing  approxi- 
mately $500  million.  Of  this  sum  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  contributed  to  the  coet  of  the 
waterway. 

This  looks  like  jtist  another  scheme  for 
winning  converts  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  to  create  the  illusion  that  a  Oov- 
ernment-backed  corporation  would  be  able 
to  pay  for  a  114-mile  waterway  without  any 
additional  coet  to  the  country's  taxpayers. 

American  proponents  of  the  seaway  who 
say  It  would  lie  a  "calamity"  for  the  United 
States  to  let  Canada  construct  a  37-foot  wa- 
terway alone  do  not  acknowledge  that  a  37- 
foot  channel  would  be  useless  for  ocean-go- 
ing shin>ing  even  before  work  had  even 
started,  although  it  would  satisfy  Canada. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Canada  al- 
ready controls  oceangoing  commerce  on  the 
more  navigable  parts. o<  tbe  St.  Lawrence 
River,  a  broad  sea  route  extending  some 
1.000  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

If  the  seaway  proponents  should  succeed 
in  winning  Govenunent  support  for  the 
American  waterway  plan,  their  next  objective 
would  be  a  33-  or  35-foot  channel,  which 
would  coet.  exclusive  of  a  power  plant,  an 
estimated  $3  btUton  and  maybe  more. 


Red  Metkods  m  HoHtwmJ 

EXTENSICNN  C^  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  DONALD  U  JACKSON 

or  CALzroairiA 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  t9S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKo.  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial from   the  Santa  Monica    (Calif.) 
Evening  Outkiok  of  March  27, 1953; 
Rn  ICsTBODs  ur  Hoxxtwood 

Powibly  the  most  striking  testimony  yet 
received  by  the  Hoxise  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Conunittee  has  been  that  of  David  Lang, 
film  writer  and  Communist  Party  member 
until  1940.  He  provided  what  is  apparently 
the  longest  list  to  appear  of  persons  attend- 
ing   Commimist    meetings    in   Hollywood 

some  50  names.  And  he  reported  a  threat 
that  for  this  he  will  be  shot  when  (tf )  the 
Communist  apparatus  takes  over. 

However,  the  moat  revealing  Informatloa 
was  his  description  of  clinics  In  which  lead- 
ing Communist  film  writers  indoctrinated 
younger  writers  with  the  party  no*  and 
helped  tbem  with  their  scripts.  Tbay  were 
taught  how  to  inject  Communist  propaganda 
into  films — propaganda  designed  to  breed 
discontent,  to  attack  our  eoonomle  and  po> 
lltical  system,  to  praise  Soviet  Rusila. 

Beyond  tlila.  tbe  young  wrltsfs  who  showed 
Communist  inolinatloos  wwe  helped,  by  tbe 
•Verieaoe  oC  suooessful  wrtteow  to  preduoe 


good  scripts  aceeptable  to  the  studios;  the 
purpoae  was  to  keep  and  increase  Commu- 
nists among  the  writing  fraternity,  with  the 
aim  of  controlling  Hollywood's  idea  factory. 
In  fact,  this  built-in  employment  agency — 
offering  success  to  aspiring  writers — was  held 
out  as  an  Inducement  for  joining  the  Com- 
munist Party.  If  you  wanted  to  get  ahead 
quickly,  the  way  was  to  go  Conununiat. 

This  vicious  system  explains  in  part  the 
tremendous  afllnlty  between  Hollywood  ^»^ 
the  Conununlst  conspiracy.  Undoubtedly 
Communists  gravitated  toward  the  movie  in^ 
dustry  as  one  of  the  best  outlets  ol  exprea 
sion,  of  Influencing  American  thought.  B\» 
the  ruthless  machinery  by  which  Commu- 
nists guarded  the  door  to  advancement  la 
Hollywood  script-writing  obviouety  spurred 
the  process.  The  surprising  thing  la  that  the 
studios  allowed  this  Red  monopoly  to  develop 
for  nearly  two  decades  without  lifUng  a 
finger.  It  took  congressional  inveetigationa 
and  public  indignation  to  start  action. 

On  the  credit  side,  it  should  be  noted  that 
most  studios  are  now  conducting  a  cam- 
palgnr-however  belatedly— to  weed  out  Com- 
mun^ts.  As  for  the  screen  writers,  many  of 
those  who  fell  for  the  Red  line  have  grown 
up  enough  to  reject  it  and  aid  the  House 
Committee  in  its  work.  The  rostw-  of  farmer 
Communists  now  aiding  the  American  eauae 
i*  gratifying  to  the  rest  of  mm;  and  must  be 
frightening  to  Communist  funetionartea  who 
no  longer  know  whom  they  can  trust.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  the  subversive  danger  U 
over;  but  It  is  probably  not  growing  any 
worse,  and  we  are  learning  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  combat  It. 


BriCisk  Taxes  Cat  ia  Sweepiaf  Relief  T« 
Aid  Prodactioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

ormw  Toax 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBSNTATIVB 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1959 

Ut.  reed  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, why  has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer R.  A.  Butler  cut  individual  in- 
come taxes,  corporation  taxes,  and  sales 
taxes?    It  is  the  first  step  of  the  Con- 
servative government  to  keep  faith  with 
the  English  people  in  order  to  give  in- 
centive for  greater  production.     This 
proposal  la  in  line  with  the  common- 
sense  approach  to  the  tax  question.     I 
feel  that  every  Member  of  the  Houae  of 
BepreaenUtives  should  read  the  acooant 
of  the  British  tax  cut  as  it  appears  in 
the  New  Yox*  Times  on  April  15.  1953. 
While  Great  Britain  under  the  Con- 
servative government  is  moving  away 
from  socialistic  policies  which  brought 
on  the  British  people  the  curse  of  infla- 
tion, I  am  asking  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  H.  R  1  as  the  first 
step  in  keeping  the  promise  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  If  elected  they  would 
reduce  taxes.   I  have  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Senator  Waltbi  F.  Oioun, 
of  the  great  State  of  Georgia,  who  hag 
bad  long  expertence  on  tbe  Senate  Fi- 
nance Commlttae.   I  quoto  what  be  hai 
had  ta  say  on  tbe  subject  of  inflation:  ; 

■sosaslve  taxation  is  not  tbe  aasi 
iaflatloa.    The  eure  Ues  ratbar  la  tbe 
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tlon  of  an  expenditure  program  tailored  to 
fit  the  aMUty  of  our  peot>le  to  pay. 

This  viewpoint  Is  emi^asized  by  out- 
standing tax  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  quote  from  ttie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  again: 

Our  middle  clew  - 

He  said— 

is  the  group  in  the  stnicture  of  our  Na- 
tion which  is  seldom,  tf  ever,  represented  by 
spokesmen  before  committees  of  the  Con- 
grees or  by  lobbyists.  They  provide  the  coun- 
try with  our  professional  men  and  women, 
with  the  proprietors  of  our  small  buslneeees. 
with  the  managers  and  sslesmen  for  our  In- 
dustrial and  commovial  enterprleee  as  well 
as  a  large  segment  of  our  local.  State,  and 
Federal  offleiala.  They  constitute  the  very 
backbone  of  the  country  and  from  their 
savings  must  come  the  private  Investment 
capital  eeeentlal  for  Jobs  and  prodvwtton. 
Great  Britain  is  a  tragl<  ezamirie  of  what 
can  happen  If  the  welfare  at  the  middle-class 
citlaen  ts  ignored  in  a  scramble  for  tans  to 
support  swollen  government. 

Canada  lias  reduced  individual  in- 
come taxes,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
stimulation  of  business.  France  has  re- 
duced individual  income  toxes.  Italy 
has  reduced  individual  income  taxes. 
And  now  Great  Britain  has  reduced  in- 
come taxes  turned  from  her  socialistic 
course  to  give  her  people  the  tax  relief 
they  should  have. 

Each  man  in  Congress  can  now  write 
his  record  by  signing  the  petition  which 
is  now  on  the  desk  to  briog  H.  R.  1  to  the 
floor  for  conaJderatlcm. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing the  article,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  15  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "British 
Taxes  Cut  in  Sweeping  Relief  To  Aid 
Production.'* 

I  am  concluding  my  remarks  with  a 
quotation  from  the  Forgotten  Man's 
Almanac; 

December  37:  Honor  Is  a  tribunal  within 
one's  self  wboae  eode  Is  simply  the  bert 
truth  one  knows.  There  are  no  advooatea. 
no  witneeeee,  and  no  fohr>loaHtlee.  TO  feel 
one's  self  condemned  by  that  tribunal  is 
to  feel  at  discord  with  one's  self  and  to  sus- 
tain a  wound  which  ranklef^  kmger  and  stings 
more  deeply  than  any  wound  in  the  body. 
It  is  the  highest  achievement  of  eduea- 
Uonal  discipline  to  produce  this  sense  of 
honor  in  minds  of  young  men.  which  gives 
them  a  guide  in  the  midst  3f  temptation  and 
at  a  time  when  all  codes  aiid  standards  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  op^nloa^ — William  Graham 
Bumner. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Tlmen  of  April  15,  lOM] 

BamsH  Tucas  Cvr  nr  Bwiaruio  Rsuxr  To 
An>  Paoanonosf — Bimca  nr  iHcaftTva 
BuDosr  IfcASwas  XwooMit.  PoacaAJB,  am 
liAjoe  OoaroaATB 

PsBMcnD— OHAMCAboa  CAus  roa  a 
Toaw  TO  Fkasa  BMBaavoa  ar  Oxvom 
Rswass  Foa 


(By  Raymond  DanieU) 
LotfBow,  April  14.— Ghai«eUor  ol  the 
chequer  R.  A.  BuUer  gave  Britain  a  budget 
today  that  cut  inoome  aod  sales  tazas  af 
weU  ss  oorporatlaa  levies  in  a  program  de- 
signed to  give  laoenttve  for  grsater  pm- 
ductloa. 

ror  the  first  ttaas  slaw  Woild  War  n.  a 
Brttiab  ObanoeUor  proposed  no  new  taxes 
or  Inceesses  ai  old  ones.  On  tbe  eoutesry. 
bs  cut  B  percent  off  tbe  liaslo  «7)ft  percent 
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Mta  of  bienme  te^  ituhnt  tbm  hsted  pur- 
chase tax  by  a  minimum  of  36  percent, 
proailsed  Industry  tbat  the  eseess-profits 
tax  woxild  end  next  January,  and  granted 
substantial  olZsets  In  taxes  to  industries 
willing  to  Invest  money  to  Increase  pro^ 
ductlon. 

The  first  reaetkm  to  his  budget  propoeals 
was  one  of  relief  »TirM^i>g  the  ordinary  tax» 
payers  that  their  btirden  was  to  be  lights 
aned  rather  than  increased  for  a  change. 
But  the  most  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
change  In  Britain's  economic  and  financial 
policy  are  Ukely  to  be  reflected  In  the  na- 
tion's industry,  agric\ilture,  and  commerce. 
A  SFca  TO  roaznur  TmaoB 

Ftom  tbe  viewpoint  of  Industry,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  concessions  made  by  Mr. 
Butler  was  to  restore  offsets  against  taxes 
for  capital  expenditure  on  plant  and  ma- 
chinery and  the  construction  of  Industrial 
buildings  and  mining  works.  These  offsets 
will  operate  for  the  profits  tax  as  vreU  as 
the  income  tax  and  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  Britain's  competitive  po- 
slticm  in  worid  trade  by  improving  her  plant 
capacity. 

For  Investment  In  plant  and  machinery 
the  allowance  win  be  30  percent  of  the 
amount  invested  and  for  the  construction 
of  industrial  bxifidlngs  10  percent.  For  in- 
vestments on  new  mining  works,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  rate  was  Increased 
from  10  to  40  percent. 

That  Ifr.  Butler's  second  budget  as  a 
Conservative  Ohancellor  was  destined  to  be 
popular  was  apparent  not  only  from  the 
cheers  of  his  supporters  In  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons and  the  speechlessness  of  the  opposi- 
tion, but  from  the  relief  of  the  ordnnary  tax- 
payer. Inevitably  it  will  revive  specoUtlon 
as  to  whether  Prime  Minister  Churchill  Is 
"thinking  of  a  poet-ooronation  autumn  elec- 
tion to  Increase  his  narrow  majority  in  the 
Commons,  an  eventuality  that  most  profes- 
sional polittcianB  discount. 

Mr.  Butler's  crovmlng  achievement  was  to 
find  a  margin  for  granting  tax  relief  with- 
out cutting  appropriations  for  defense  or  the 
social  eer vices.  In  fact,  he  estimated,  that, 
of  total  expenditures  for  the  coming  year 
of  £4,380,000,000  ($11,926,300,000  .  defense 
would  ooet  £1,497.000,000  and  the  social  Serv- 
icee  £1^04,000,000. 

(This  allocation  of  about  one-third  of  the 
budget  for  defense  compares  with  a  figure 
near  60  percent  in  the  United  States.) 

Tbe  defense  estimate  was  up  £108,000.000 
over  last  year  and  that  for  social  services 
£80,000,000.  The  total  estimated  expendl- 
txire  for  the  coming  year  was  up  by  £108,- 
000,000  ever  last  year's  estimate. 

Ftom  his  speech  in  the  Commons  It  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Butler  hoped  to  make  good 
the  losses  from  his  tax  eoncesslona  to  a  large 
extent  by  economies  in  Government  spend- 
ing and  increased  reventies  from  customs 
and  excise  duties. 

The  aaoees  profits  levy,  which  be  promised 
to  eliminate  next  January,  is  e^iected  to 
yield  noOjOOOjno  in  the  interim. 

He  estimated  that  reduoUotis  tn  tbe  pur^ 
chase  tax  and  other  dutiee  woidd  coat  the 
Treasury  £45,000.000.  Other  minor  conces- 
sions would  coet  £7,000,00a  The  inoome  tax 
reduction  of  sixpence  (about  7  cents)  in 
the  pound  ($3.80)  wIH  mean  a  loea  of 
revenue  of  £117.000,00a  llils  makes  a  total 
tsduettan  in  taxatkm  m  tbs  ooming  year  oC 
£189.000,000. 

At  the  sasM  ttaae.  Mr.  Butler  esplalnad 
that  he  was  budgeting  for  a  surplas  ot  £109.- 
JOOOJOOO,  esduslra  ol  capital  Invwtmant* 
about  taoflOOfiOO  man  than  was  resUMd  in 
the  pMt  ywtf  and  suAetent,  be  thengbt.  to 
•ksorb  any  inOatloaary  surplus  eC  bvjplag 


Of  ^  the  tssss  tbe  BrttUh  srs 
to  pay.  none  is  mere 


consumer  and  -ksdOstiy  ttian  the  purchase 
tax.  This  differs  trom  a  sales  tax  in  tliat  it 
is  paid  by  the  retailer  or  middleman  to  the 
manuf  aetursr  and  thma  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. On  some  Itisory  goods,  it  has  been 
100  percent  of  the  wholasale  purchase  price. 

The  automobile  Industry,  with  its  cur- 
tailed exp<»t  market,  the  slowly  recovering 
textile  Industry  and  maoy  other  specialised 
trades  have  been  complaining  that  Ute  pur- 
chase tax  was  stUUng  them. 

Mr.  Butler  slaahed  it  by  one-fourth  and  in 
some  cases  ot  depreesed  industries  even  more. 
The  tax  on  Jewelry  and  silverware,  for  in- 
stanee,  was  cut  from  100  to  7B  percent.  The 
tax  ot  86%  percent  on  automa|>UeB,  radio 
and  television  sets,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  waahlng  machlnea  was  reduoed 
to  50  percent. 

The  purchase  tax  on  an  sorts  of  household 
goods,  hardware,  and  bicycles  was  cut  from 
33^  to  25  percent.  Women  were  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  tax  on  cosmetics  had  been  cut 
and  the  men  that  the  umbrella,  that  stand- 
ard part  of  the  uniform  of  well-dressed  Kng- 
Uahmen.  henceforth  would  be  taxed  at  only 
25  percent  instead  of  66%. 

Taxicabs,  which  have  been  disappearing 
from  the  liondon  streets  at  an  alarming  rata 
beca\iee  of  the  diminution  of  their  prafits, 
will  be  exempt  from  purchase  tax  and  can  bo 
bought  freely  on  the  Installment  plan.  Ama- 
teur sports  and  theatricals  azui  all  cricket 
matches  are  freed  from  the  entertainment 
tax  on  the  ground  that  the  latter,  like  base- 
ball in  the  United  Statea.  are  regarded  as  a 
national  character-building  sport. 

Beferring  to  the  heavy  taxation  under 
which  Britain  has  suffered  since  the  war  be- 
gan, Mr.  Butler  said  long-term  planning  waa 
not  enmigh  and  that  "an  immediate  quick- 
ener  is  indicated  to  banish  the  hopelcea 
feeling  that  extra  effort  is  not  worth  while." 
Be  had  sought  a  formiila,  he  said,  that  would 
relieve  corporate  industry  and  will  not  for- 
get the  vital  hunxan  element. 

He  proposed  to  reduce  the  standard  rate  dt 
Income  tax  from  Ss.  6d.  in  the  pound  to  9s. 
Blore  than  half  the  benefit  of  this  reduction, 
he  said,  will  go  to  corporate  industry  and  the 
rest  to  IndividuaL^  in  every  walk  of  life.  At 
current  levels  of  {vofits  and  dividends  the 
sixpenny  reduction  repreeents  £46  minion  re- 
lief on  the  undistributed  profits  of  eor* 
poratlons. 

Mr.  Butler  did  not  forget  the  smaller  in- 
comes. He  announced  that,  Along  with  the 
reduction  in  the  standard  rate,  he  would  cut 
income-tax  rates  at  all  loww  levels  by  six- 
pence as  weU.  At  present  the  first  £100  ot 
taxable  income  after  deductions  Is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  3s.  in  the  pound,  the  next  £160  at 
6s.  6d..  and  the  next  £150  at  7s.  6d.,  after- 
which  the  standard  rate  applies.  Thus  a 
married  man  with  1  child  earning  £1,000  a 
year  would  save  £12  under  the  new  tax 
schedules. 

PMiBsn  as  rosnon  lomc 

Whether  the  new  budget  will  prove  In  fact 
to  be,  as  some  economists  said  tonight,  tha 
most  potent  shot  in  the  arm  the  British 
economy  has  had  alnoe  economic  pressure 
forced  Sir  StaOord  Crtpps  to  devalue  the 
pound  is  for  time  to  teU. 

However,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Butler  said  in 
the  Ho\ise.  that  the  Oovemment  of  which  hs 
is  a  peu^  has  "moved  for  the  first  time  in  a 
new  direction.** 

"The  path  of  restriction."  he  oontinued. 
luw  bem  so  firmly  fixed  in  people's  minds 
that  It  now  tends  to  be  reganled  as  ths  ta- 
•vttaMe  line  of  eonduot.  Bat  we  can  now 
look  to  a  mora  hopeful  di^.  We  can  lighten 
our  load  and  llbsrata  our  ansrglss.  Tbe  fact 
tbat  we  have  not  been  getting  tbe  best  out 
oC  our  productive  capacity  springs  In  part 
Cram  our  tsrrfMs  buidsu  o(  taxation.  wUdl 
ts  about  tbe  bighssi  to  tbs  world.  Bvsnaftar 

bave  let  up*  to  a 
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Ervjhaif  U  Riglit 


EXTENSION  C^  BESiARKS 

aw 

HON.  JEFFREY  P.  HILLELSON 

or  masoxm 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OF  BZPRESSNTAllVSS 

Wednetday.  April  IS.  1953 

Mr.  HILLELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  iin- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Everybody  Is  Right,"  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  April  8,  1953,  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Star  Parmer,  published  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

BVXKTBODT  Is  RTOBT 

BUman  nature  being  what  It  l8,  an  ab- 
B<dutel7  obJectlTe  view  on  any  controversy 
■eema  almost  an  Impossibility.  Man  some- 
how or  another  always  manages  to  see  the 
logic  of  his  own  side.  And,  he  feels  he  is 
entirely  honest  In  his  opinion. 

Long  observation  of  the  workings  of  the 
farm  program  reveals  that  farmers  In  ons- 
crop  areas,  such  as  the  Dakotas,  are  firm  be- 
lievers In  high  fixed  price  supports  on  grains, 
especially  wheat.  The  cotton  farmers  of  the 
South  likewise  want  high-p>arlty  loans  on 
their  crop.  Dairy  farmers  resent  the  cap- 
ture of  their  markets  by  oleo,  while  the  cot- 
ton and  soybean  farmers  look  upon  efforts 
to  restrict  use  of  oils  In  oleo  and  other  prod- 
ucts as  class  legislation. 

When  a  dam  Is  proposed  to  control  floods, 
the  tendency  Is  for  those  downstream  to  see 
more  logic  In  the  project  than  those  whose 
land  would  be  covered  by  water.  The  rail- 
roads look  with  favor  on  the  flood  control 
dam  so  long  as  It  doesnt  provide  water  for 
navigational  purposes. 

The  city  consumer  looks  upon  government 
aid  to  the  farmer  as  a  handout,  but  accepts 
the  high  wages  that  he  receives  perhaps  be- 
cause of  tariff  protection  as  his  inalienable 
right. 

The  list  co\iId  go  on  and  on,  yet  would  not 
change  a  single  opinion.  Sufllce  to  say  that 
this  conflict  In  opinion  Is  what  makes  the 
world  go  round.    The  results  are  pretty  good. 


New  Newspaper  Greeted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

1  HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or  unmuNA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1953 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper means  much  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  any  community,  and  we  all 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  vital  part 
of  the  press  in  fostering  and  promoting 
Americanism  and  in  preserving  the 
American  way  of  life.  Therefore,  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  interest  and  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  area  it  is  designed 
to  serve,  but  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
In  its  contribution  to  the  public  interest 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  join  the 
citizens  of  Golden  Meadow,  La.,  in  the 
congressional  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  tn  extending  greetings  to  the 
Lower  Lafourche  Leader,  published  at 


Golden  Meadow,  the  first  issue  of  which 
publication  appeared  on  April  2,  and  in 
congratiilating  the  publisher,  Mr.  Buster 
Vidrine,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  James  King, 
and  their  assistants,  for  their  enterprise 
in  the  establishment  of  this  new  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  people  of  that  section 
of  Lafourche  Parish. 

I  feel  that  the  real  purpose  and  goal 
of  any  community  newspaper  have  been 
very  well  summarized  in  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  initial  issue 
of  the  Lower  Lafourche  Leader: 

As  we  preptu-e  to  print  the  final  section  of 
this,  our  first  edition,  we  have  all  sorts  of 
feelings — a  little  pride  because  what  we 
worked  so  hard  for  Is  finally  here — we  feel 
humble  because  we  realize  the  vast  amount 
of  respotvBlblllty  that  publishing  a  newspaper 
entails — and  frankly,  we  feel  pretty  good  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  you  who  have 
wished  us  well  and  encouraged  us. 

We  are  very  pleased  by  the  fine  reception 
you  have  given  us  and  our  staff  in  gathering 
together  the  stories  spread  throughout  the 
Leader,  and  we  feel  that  certainly  we  owe 
the  people  of  our  community,  the  lOtb  ward, 
something  for  aUowlng  us  to  begin  operation 
here. 

We  Intend  to  give  you  a  newspaper  which 
will  attempt  at  all  times  to  follow  the  thesis 
that  an  ounce  of  encouragement  is  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  critlcUm.  We  will  strive 
to  give  recognition  to  each  and  every  one 
who  does  anything  for  the  good  of  himself, 
his  family,  his  conununlty,  or  his  country. 
By  giving  proper  recognition,  we  believe  that 
that  person,  or  group,  will  Increase  his  en- 
deavors which  will  benefit  all  of  us. 

However,  do  not  be  led  to  believe  that  we 
wUl  not  strenuously  defend  our  community 
against  unjust  and  unfair  critlcisnu  or  not 
take  the  offensive  against  anything  we  may 
think  might  harm  our  good  community  or 
its  citizens.  We  wiU  always  have  time  to 
speak  with  anyone  on  any  subject,  but  what 
goea  into  this  newspaper  will  be  ovirs  and. 
we  hope,  for  the  best  Interests  of  all. 

Finally,  let  us  say  that  we  hope  future 
editions  will  be  as  pleasant  and  satisfying 
to  publish  as  this  first  one  has  been. 


The  Amaziiif  Growth  aad  ExpansioB  of 
Los  Anf  eles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAI.irORNIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  IS,  1953 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  today  ex- 
periencing a  continuation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  which  has  increased  its 
population  until  it  has  become  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  the  United  States.  And 
along  with  the  growth  in  population, 
business  and  industry  have  expanded, 
and  Los  Angeles  is  now  one  of  the  most 
Important  production  centers  in  our 
Nation. 

Taking  the  month  of  February  as  an 
example,  the  business  index  prepared  by 
the  Security-First  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  provides  an  interesting  study  of 
the  steady  progress  of  bosiness  and  in- 
dustry in  Los  Angeles. 


UiraKPU>TlCSNT 

Unemployment  showed  little  change 
during  the  month  of  Febniary.  The 
total  for  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area  was  estimated  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  employment  at  83,800,  as  com- 
pared with  84,100  in  January.  The  re- 
cent figure  indicates  that  there  were  14 
percent  fewer  Jobless  persons  than  a 
year  ago. 

TOTAL   KMnjOTMXMT 

Total  employment  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area  increased  moderately 
in  February.  The  total  of  2.072.400  em- 
ployed civilian  workers  represented  a 
gain  of  110,100  or  5.6  percent  as  com- 
pared with  February  last  year. 

rACTOKT   BMPLOTlCSirr 

Factory  emplojrment  increased  by 
4,600  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  Febru- 
ary to  reach  a  new  high  since  World 
War  n.  As  compared  with  a  year  ear- 
lier, the  increase  amounted  to  nearly 
12  percent. 

xMPLOTMKirr  n*  rta  axbcbatt  ncDDrraT 

Employment  in  the  aircraft  industry 
showed  no  change  in  February.  The 
total  for  this  key  defense  industry  was 
at  the  highest  point  since  mid- 1945.  but 
was  up  only  3,300  in  the  6  months  since 
last  Aug\ist.  More  rapid  gains  are  ex- 
pected during  the  balance  of  1953,  how- 
ever. 

MBTABTMnfT  8TOES  SALSS 

Department  store  sales  were  at  a  rela- 
tively higher  level  in  February  than  in 
January,  seasonal  factors  considered. 
In  the  Loe  Angeles  area  i;olume  was  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  above  February 
last  year,  after  allowance  is  made  for 
one  less  trading  day. 

BSAL-BBTATS  SALCS  ACTIVTrT 

Real-estate  sales  activity  has  in- 
creased substantially.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  index  for  Los  Angeles  County '- 
1939-40  equals  100 — rose  from  168.1  in 
January  to  183  in  February.  The  latter 
figure  was  16  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

BTTnJUHO   PBJCm 

Building  permits  rose  sharply  last 
month.  The  valuation  of  permits  issued 
in  the  14  southernmost  counties  of  the 
State  increased  to  $125,969,000  from 
$101,341,000  in  the  preceding  month. 
This  represented  a  gain  of  28  percent 
over  February  last  year — despite  one  less 
day — and  was  the  largest  February  total 
on  record.  Large  increases  occurred  in 
both  the  residential  and  the  nonresiden- 
tial categories. 

Last  month  building  permits  were  is- 
sued in  Los  Angeles  County  for  8,037 
dwelling  units — by  far  the  largest  total 
ever  recorded  in  any  February.  The 
total  included  697  units  in  public-hous- 
ing projects,  but  even  without  these  it 
was  a  record  February  by  a  substantial 
margin.  Noteworthy  in  the  permit  fig. 
ures  for  many  months  has  been  the 
marked  trend  toward  the  construction 
of  multiple- family  structures.  In  Feb- 
ruary, for  example,  the  5,035  single- 
family  dwellings  included  in  the  permits 
represented  a  gain  of  only  7  percent  over 
a  year  ago,  whereas  the  3,002  family 
units  in  multiples  represented  an  In^ 
crease  of  134  i>ercent. 
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IWftfftky  Professen  Ce«y  fnU  bf 
UaiealUk 


KX'l'ENHlOW  OF  RSMARKS 

or 

T    HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuroBMiA 

JS  TBM  HOUSE  Of  BKPRmNTATTVB 

WedHe9day,  AprU  IS,  19S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  under 
the  leave  to  eackend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoio,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  Bulletin 
of  March  S3.  19^: 

UHXvsaotrr    FBorssaoas    Cotnj>    Paonx    ar 
I.ABQB  Ukion  Bulb 

A  good  many  ooUege  tecultiM  and  presi- 
aentc  might  review  wltb  proftt  tb«  kctloa 
of  ttM  AFL  American  federation  o€  T«levi> 
«lon  ane  Radio  ArtUta  La  paatlng  a  rule 
subjecting  membcn  to  dlaolpUnary  action 
vben  tbty  daolina  to  aay  wbaUMr  or  not  ttaay 
vcre,  or  are,  Oommuniata. 

Not  aU  ooUegae.  of  oourae,  awaUow  whoia 
the  plaint  that  refuaal  to  aoawer  aucta  a 
question  not  only  la  within  the  conatitu- 
ttonal  rights  at  the  individual,  but  that  audi 
refusal  should  not  subjact  the  Individual  to 
loss  of  his  )ob.  At  least  100  have  been  fired 
from  California  ooUege*  though  in  the  real 
hotbed  of  pinkoa  tba  action  hM  bean  milder. 

However,  some  colleges  and  a  few  church 
groupa,  aa  weU  as  many  organlaatlona, 
stretch  common  aanae  in  thalr  intarpreta- 
tioQ  of  an  Individual's  right  to  think  and  to 
speak.  partlctUarly  tha  freedom  generally  ac- 
corded prof aaaors. 

InteUectual  freedom  la  a  prleeleas  heritage. 
And  with  it  goes  a  tremendous  responsibility, 
too — a  responslblUty  to  see  that  intellectual 
freedom  Is  not  used  by  thoaa  who  are  not 
IntellectuaUy  free,  to  deatrof  Iraedoma  for 
all  of  us. 

The  real  question  which  arlsea  when  a 
professor,  a  movie  star,  a  writer,  or  anybody 
else  refuses  to  aay  if  he  has  been  or  is  a 
Communist  becomes  one  of  whether  or  not 
that  person,  by  such  refusal,  himself  Is  hid- 
ing from  the  truth. 

Naturally,  we  must  protect  mlnoritlea  from, 
unreasoned  emotion  of  the  majorltiea.  But 
we  cannot  forget,  either,  that  a  society  at 
freemen  has  a  right — above  the  right  oC  a 
single  indlTidual— to  protect  itself. 

The  AfTRA's  ruling  which  expels  a  mem- 
ber when  he  refuaea  to  face  up  to  the  tM 
question  la  one  way  freemen  may  protect 
themselves  from  tba  deceit  of  traitors. 


Ftiml  Taxes  m  Hifkway  Users 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


-  HI  TBM  HOUSE  €yp  RZPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  April  15, 19S3 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 

under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  resolution  by  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  which  I  Include 
on  behalf  of  our  Oklahoma  delegation 
in  Congress,  to  wit,  Senators  Robert  S. 
Kut  and  Miki  MoMaoMrr,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representattvce 
PaOI  BKLCHm.  ED  Epmowpbow,  Cail 
Albwt,  Tom  Bm»,  John  Jakxah,  and 

fflysclf.  ^CTOS  WlCKCTfWAM. 


The  res(dutk>B  follows: 

Houae  Ooneiarrent  Reaotuttoa  Set 

Beaolutloa  memorializing  the   Oongreas  of 
the  naited  states  to  enact  leq^telatlon  nee- 
tmuj  to  retire  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ttcxa  the  field  of  taxation  on  gasoline  and 
to  discontinue  the  diversion  of  other  high- 
Way  user  taxes  to  any  purpose  other  than 
road  and  highway  construction 
Whereas  the   United  States  Ooveramani 
coUected  the  sum  of  •1.76t,7»9,000  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1951  from  highway  uasn.  including 
$600,048,000   in  gaaollne  taaes.  and  during 
•aid  year  returned  to  the  Btatea  for  high- 
ways only  $400,050,805.  lees  than  one-fourth 
of  that  collected;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovamment  collected 
the  svun  Of  978M3,76«  in  gaaoUne  taxea  in 
Oklahoma  In  the  flacal  year  1851  whUe  re- 
turning to  Oklahoma  only  gll.868,4n  for 
roads  and  highways;  and 

Whereas  road  construction  and  malntt- 
nanoe  Is  the  duty  and  re^mnalbiUty  of  State 
and  eoimty  goverpment  and  all  activities  in 
that  field  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  save 
and  except  such  as  are  in  Fedwal  reserve- 
Uona,  preservee,  and  other  federally  owned 
lands,  are  needless  dupUeatioai  at  planning, 
engineering,  and  inspection  which  result  in 
much  fliiancial  waste,  redtape.  and  Atimj; 
and 

Whereas  the  govwnors  of  the  48  SUtee  are 
currently  urging  the  Federal  Gorenunent  to 
retire  from  the  field  of  highway  uaer  tazea. 
particularly  gaaollna  taiea:  Mow.  thereCora. 
be  it 

it«*ofoed  by  the  Bouat  of  Bepresentmttvet 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  {the  Senate  con- 
eurring  therein)  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  tha  United  Stataa 
be  and  it  is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact 
legislation  neoeeaary  to  retire  the  Federal 
Government  at  once  from  the  field  of  tax- 
ation on  gaaollne  and  motor  oila. 

a.  "niat  FMleral  taxea  oa  highway  users 
•ttch  aa  on  tlrea,  motor  vehlclea,  and  acces- 
sories be  spent  on  transcontinental  high- 
ways under  Public  Boads  Administration 
planning  and  not  diverted  to  other  uses  aa  la 
now  the  practice. 

8.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  thla  houae  at 
repreeantattvea  la  hereby  directed  to  tor- 
ward  copiea  at  this  reeolutloa  to  tba  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statee,  the  Speaker  of  tha 
United  States  House  of  Bepreaentativaa.  tha 
lYeaident  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  eight 
Members  at  the  Otelahwna  delegation  in  Ooo- 
gress. 

Adopted  by  the  houae  of  repreeentattvaa 
the  SOth  day  at  March  IMS. 

Jaxaa  O.  WaLaR, 
Speaker  of  the  Bouee  of  Uepresentmtivee, 
AOapbea  by  tha  aensto  the  Sltt  day  at 
March  lOM. 

BsTSCOirD  Oaxt. 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Mm,  L- 


9ia  «Wo>l 


PaB-Amricaa  Day  v;^ 

EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETEUA 

ov  COM  Had  a.  ur 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPBXBZNTA'11'VCS 

Wednesday,  AprU  IS.  19SS 

Mr.  CRETEUA.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exX/eod  my  remarks  in  ttie  Cov- 
ctsssiovAL  RBOoao,  I  wish  to  tnclnde  a 
proclamation  issued  fay  Bis  Kic*lmry 
John  Lodge.  Governor  of  tfae^  ^y* 
of  Coimectlcut,  proelatmlng  yerterdey. 
Tuesday.  Aprfl  14.  to  be  Paa-AmertWD 
Day. 


following  is  the  prodamatkm: 

PaocLAManogr 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  at  tiMt 
Oaneral  Statutea  of  Connecticut  and  in 
keeping  with  this  Bute's  tradlUonal  amity 
toward  our  neighbors  of  the  Amertcaa,  X 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  Aprfl  14,  1088,  to 
be  Pan-AmerlcaB  Day. 

AprU  14  la  tha  88d  annlvaraary  of  the 
founding  of  tha  Pan  Amatlcan  Union.  One 
of  the  impelling  reasons  for  the  axlstettoe  at 
this  fraternity  of  the  31  American  natlona  la 
the  recognition  by  its  members  of  their  in- 
terdependence upon  one  another  and.  there- 
fore, their  need  for  unity,  mutual  assistance, 
and  common  defense. 

This  interdependenoe  among  Hb*  oountrlee 
of  tha  Weatem  Hemlaphera  Is  concrafeetf 
Ulustrated  by  the  exdiange  at  goods  between 
our  own  State  and  Nation  and  the  Latin 
American  countriea.  The  United  Statee  la 
engaged  in  vast  defense  preparaUona.  W< 
in  Connecticut,  with  a  greater  per  capita 
defense  output  than  any  other  State,  have 
a  major  role  in  thla  produetlcKi. 

Tet  ois  great  ou^xniring  of  military  eqwtp* 
ment  and  auppUea  would  not  be  poealbla 
without  the  many  vital  materials  which  come 
to  us  from  the  other  Americas.  Bauxite  im- 
ported from  elsewhere  In  the  hemisphere,  for 
example,  provldee  large  quantities  of  tha 
altunlnum  we  require,  we  consume  huge 
lAtin  American  imparts  of  antimony,  einej 
copper,  cadmium,  lead.  Un.  quart*  eryatal» 
and  many  another  strategic  mineral  in  re- 
biiildlng  our  fighting  machinery  here  and 
abroad.  Iron  me  to  make  our  steel  Is  com- 
ing to  us  in  increasing  amounts  from  South 
America,  and  so  is  petrtdeum  to  run  our 
planes,  tralna,  tanks,  and  trucks. 

Latin  America,  on  the  other  hand.  depejMte 
upon  our  country  for  nuve  than  $8  billion, 
worth  of  machinery  and  ''t'*«*'im1  products 
annually. 

This  interdependence  of  the  American  na* 
tlons  and  the  reaoltaat  need  for  continuing 
xinlty  and  frlendahip  among  them  are  factors 
which  should  be  stressed  in  exercises  in  oitf 
schools  and  In  public  assembUea  honoring 
Pan-American  Day,  1053. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the 
SUte  at  the  capltol,  In  Hartford,  this  lOtb 
day  of  March,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1858. 
and  of  the  Independence  at  the  United 
States,  the  177th. 

JoHwLoDec 

Crovemor, 

By  Bis  BsoelIency*s  command: 

Alici  K.  Lbofolo, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Uareported  GI's  la  Siberia 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  hmotht  p.  sheehan 

or  n.uKois 

Of  THB  BOUSE  OF  BKPRSBERTATIW 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS,  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  while  we  wait  with  mixed  emotions, 
^>|Nrebai8ive.  yet  daring  to  hope  that 
ttie  recently  etmcluded  prisoner  ex* 
tiiange  In  Korea  is  not  eompletely  an- 
other Commmndst  hoax,  I  should  Bke 
to  recommend  to  my  f  ellov  Congw 
men  an  article  entitled  IJnmxnted 
Ors  tn  SSbttiMk."  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Maj  kmam  of  Eaqitfie  megeihip 
WhUe  its  author.  Eycanmt  n«anki.  Jlr, 


iluslfcly  pnyve  Oie  valfclfly  eC  flie  lufiw^.. 
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the  articte  waa  written  two  events  have 
occurred  which  lend  credence  to  hU 
report. 

The  first  Is  the  obviously  absurd  figure 
of  600  sick  and  wounded  United  Na- 
tions prisoners  which  the  Communists 
have  agreed  to  return  as  compcu-ed  to 
the  5.800  which  we  ar>  releasing  in  ex- 
change. No;  I  do  not  quarrel  with  our 
aco^Hanoe  of  this  small  number,  which 
Includes  only  about  125  American  OI's; 
we  cannot  hold  up  the  return  of  even 
one  man  to  strive  endlessely  for  a  better 
bargain  in  ntunber.  Yet.  it  is  an  insult 
to  American  intelligence  that  the  Com- 
mimists  would  have  us  believe  that  of 
the  13.012  American  GIs  reportedly 
missing  in  action  and/or  POW's  only 
120-odd  are  sick  and  wounded  and  there- 
fore fall  into  the  proper  exchange  cate- 
gory under  the  present  program. 

Secondly,  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  past  weekend  released  a  report 
giving  factual  information  about  the 
forced  indoctrination  to  communism  to 
which  American  prisoners  are  being  sub- 
jected by  the  Beds. 

On  January  IS  last  I  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  House  Res- 
oluti<m  74,  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  investigate 
atrocities  against  American  prisoners  in 
Korea  which  were  reported  as  far  back 
as  November  1951.  l^iy  information 
which  led  to  the  Introduction  of  this 
resolution  is  indeed  strengthened  and 
eortoborated  by  the  events  of  ttie  past 
10  days  and  Mr.  Nagorski's  article,  which 
ajHwars  below: 

Umunmiwa  01%  xm  Sum* 
(By  ZjtmvaxX  Nagonki,  Jr.) 

Thl»  Is  ft  shocking  atoxy.  and  tbose  who 
wish  not  to  believe  It  may  rest  their  hopes 
on  the  Xact  that  we  do  not  have  proof  of  It. 
Baportlsg  news  events  that  occur  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  an  art  rather  than  a  science: 
there  are  no  otBclal  soxirces  that  can  he 
tnisted,  eyewltneeees  are  often  murdered  or 
silenced  by  threats,  all  the  electronic  and 
mechanical  means  of  communication  are 
oensored  by  the  government.  Infornutlon 
does  get  out.  throxigh  refugees  or  smugglers 
or  secret  sgents,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  In- 
formation comes  to  me  because  I  am  general 
manager  of  the  FcMrelgn  News  Service,  an 
organlsatlcm  which  specializes  In  gathering 
news  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But 
we  have  no  proof,  and  we  always  may  be 
wrong. 

Our  Information,  gathered  over  the  last 
year,  tells  us  that  American  soldiers  captured 
by  Communist  forces  In  the  Korean  conflict 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
work  in  slave-labor  camps  or  to  train  as 
Communist  propaganda  agents.  This  article 
presents  the  details  of  the  story  as  I  know 
them,  the  proof  available  to  my  hand,  and  as 
much  information  about  my  sources  as  I  anx 
fti  liberty  to  reveal. 

We  have  almost  forgotten  about  it  by  now, 
tout  a  totally  unexpected  shock  hit  this  nation 
on  November  16,  1951.  Morning  newspaper 
heartllnfif  screamed  the  delayed  news  of  a 
mass  killing  of  American  POW's  by  the  Chl- 
— BflM  and  Korean  Commxinlsts.  The  report 
was  by  Ool.  James  M.  Hanley,  Judge  Advo- 
eata  General  of  the  Eighth  Army.  It 
aocu— d  the  enemy  of  slaughtering  more  than 
a  JOO  captured  American  soldiers,  and  it  gave 
detaUs:  names,  dates,  places. 

Oenend  Rldgway,  then  our  commander  In 
Korea,  waa  surprised  to  learn  that  Colonel 
Hanley's  report  had  roused  a  fury  of  public 
opinion  at  home.  To  him  It  was  an  old  story. 
In  December  1060  he  had  sent  to  Washing- 
ton a  film  which  showed  the  recovered  bodies 


of  American  prisoners  shot  In  the  back  of 
the  skuU  and  burled  with  their  hands  still 
tied  behind  their  backs.  This  murder  of 
{xlaoners  was  not  even  a  new  Communist 
tactic:  near  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
several  thousand  Polish  officers  had  been 
killed  by  the  Russians  In  Katyn  Forest,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  a  mass  grave.  They 
too.  had  been  killed  by  bullets  fired  from  be- 
hind; their  hands,  too,  had  been  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

In  fact,  by  the  time  Colonel  Hanley's  re- 
port was  issued  the  Communists  had  changed 
their  tactics.  Up  to  April  1951,  I  received 
many  reports  Indirectly  from  Korean  and 
Chinese  natives  who  had  witnessed  mass 
shootings  of  captxired  UN  troops.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  forces 
were  harsh  and  brutal  in  their  treatment  of 
POWs.  Then  the  orders,  from  Pelping  or 
from  Moscow,  changed.  Prom  that  time  on- 
ward OI's  were  treated  as  usable  human 
material. 

This  technique,  too,  was  an  old  one.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war  the  Red  Army  captured  and 
Imprisoned  not  only  our  former  enemies, 
the  Germans,  Italians.  Rumanians,  Hun- 
garians and  Austrians,  but  also  sonte  of  our 
allies,  notably  the  Pedes.  Some  ot  these 
POW's  returned  home,  but  many,  perhaps 
moet,  are  still  unaccounted  for.  Germany 
claims  that  1,500,000  of  her  s<4diers  are  still 
missing;  Japan  gives  a  figure  of  100.000;  Italy 
of  63,000.  To  all  these  claims  the  Soviet 
leaders  calmly  answer  that  all  but  war  crim- 
inals have  been  repatriated.  Despite  the 
calm  answer,  Russia  sent  West  Germany  650 
ctf  her  missing  prisoners  between  January 
and  August  1952. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  number 
of  American  soldiers  missing  in  action  in 
Korea  was  13,013  in  December  1953.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  of  these  men  are  stUl 
alive,  how  many  are  prisoners  in  Korea,  how 
many  are  in  China  or  Russia.  But  our  best 
information  is  that  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans are  now  living  in  camps  scattered  in 
the  various  Republics  of  Russia. 

The  coordinating  center  for  these  camps 
seems  to  be  the  city  of  Molotov.  Northeast 
of  Molotov,  in  the  area  commonly  known  as 
northwestern  Siberia,  Americans  have  been 
seen  in  at  least  six  camps,  and  other  Ameri- 
ean  POW's  liave  been  reported  from  camps 
situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia.  In 
Khabarovsk  and  in  the  towns  of  Chita  and 
Omsk,  both  on  the  Trans-Siberia  Railroad. 

Molotov,  formerly  known  as  Perm,  has  a 
population  of  355,000  and  lies  west  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  It  has  been  an  indxistrlal 
center  since  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
when  copper  smelting  plants  were  estab- 
lished, and  today  it  produces  agrlcultxiral 
machinery,  lumber  and  leather  goods,  and, 
of  course,  refined  copper.  In  Molotov  the 
headquarters  ot  the  Soviet  political  police 
is  a  large  building  also  used  as  a  prison, 
and  American  POW's  have  been  kept  there 
for  periods  of  screening  and  interrogation. 

The  Communists  use  2  procedures — 1  for 
South  Koreans,  the  other  for  all  other  U.  N. 
personnel — in  dealing  with  prisoners  of  war. 
Sovrth  Koreans  are  sent  to  nearby  camps  and 
Interrogated;  officers,  technicians,  and  cases 
of  special  interest  are  then  separated  and 
sent  to  the  nearest  outpost  of  the  Soviet 
Military  Mlasion  in  China. 

It  is  widely  rumored  In  China  that  a  secret 
agreement  has  been  concluded  between  Pel- 
ping and  Moscow  regarding  these  prisoners. 
According  to  that  pact,  certain  cases  are  au- 
tomatically transfnred  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Such  cases  Include  all 
high-ranking  South  Korean  officers  who  can 
be  accused  of  deliberate  and  active  coopera- 
tion with  the  enemy.  They  are  considered 
war  criminals  and  treated  accordingly.  Ac- 
tive anti-Communists,  men  unwilling  to 
talk,  and  other  minor  cases  are  also  turned 
over  to  the  Rxisslans. 

The  men  must  aU  pitss  Soviet  Military  Mis- 
sion screening.  Those  who  fall  to  p«ts8  are 
sent  to  Isolated  campe  in  the  Yakutsk  Au- 


tonomous Soviet  BepubUe,  the  largMt  in  arsa 
of  the  Russian  Republics — 1,169.000  square 
miles — but  one  of  the  smallest  in  popula- 
tion—only 430.000  inhabitants.  The  region 
has  no  railroads,  and  highways  are  the  sole 
means  of  transportation.  In  the  Ministry  of 
State  Security  Building  at  the  town  of  Ya- 
kutsk, the  capitel  of  the  Republic,  is  tlia 
Central  Commission  for  Korean  POW's. 

Col.  Ivan  Achsagnyrov,  a  police  officer  who 
heads  the  Central  Commission,  recently  sen- 
tenced a  n\imber  of  South  Korean  officers  to 
15  to  35  years  in  labor  camps.  Although 
RussU  officially  Is  not  at  war  with  the  United 
Natlotis  forces  defending  Korea,  these  men 
were  all  accused  ot  cooperating  with  tha 
enemy. 

Only  Asians  are  sent  to  Yakutsk.  All  other 
U.  N.  prisoners  are  sent  to  camps  located  on 
the  Talu  River,  where  they  are  interrogated 
by  Chinese  and  Russian  officers  who  speak 
perfect  Kngliah.  These  officers  conduct  the 
first  screening.  American  Air  Force  oflBcers, 
artillerjrmen,  tank  specialists,  and  other 
technicians  are  separated  from  the  rest  and 
sent  to  special  camps.  (Some  of  theee  spe- 
cialists, considered  particularly  valuable,  are 
fiown  directly  to  Russia.  Their  first  stop  la 
at  Poset,  a  naval  station  at  Poset  Bay,  on  the 
Chinese-Soviet  frontier.) 

These  special  camps  are  scattered  along 
the  Chinese  side  of  the  Yalu  River.  In  Juns 
1953  I  heard  descriptions,  without  names  or 
locations,  of  two  of  the  camps.  At  that 
time  about  900  non-Korean  POWs,  mostly 
Americans  and  some  British  and  Turks,  were 
housed  in  the  two  campe.  Bach  camp  had 
about  450  men  divided  into  units  of  50  or  60. 
The  Communists  were  trying  their  best  to 
make  their  captives  feel  at  ease.  Pcxid  waa 
decent,  the  dally  routine  was  light,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  recreation.  Books  and  maga- 
Bines  were  available  in  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  German.  Battle  films — usually 
featuring  vUlages  and  cities  bombed' by  U.  N. 
planes — were  shown  every  night.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Rvissian  language  was  available 
to  anyone  who  wanted  it,  and  short  discus- 
sion sessions  with  camp  poUtical  officers  wer« 
held  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

Various  delegations  visited  the  camps  and 
tried  to  Influence  the  opinions  of  the  cap- 
tives. The  delegations  Included  various 
peace  committees,  local  school  children, 
women's  societies,  and  so  forth.  The  chU- 
dren  were  particularly  vocal  in  describing 
to  the  prisoners  the  barbarities  committed 
against  their  homes  and  their  parents  by 
U.  N.  fliers.  A  Welfare  Committee  of  Pris- 
oners of  War,  including  many  prominent 
citizens,  administered  the  camps. 

The  Yalu  camps,  however,  play  host  to  ths 
GI's  for  only  a  few  weeks.  Then  the  Com- 
munists are  ready  fcx*  further  screening  and 
for  work  on  their  victims. 

nie  poUtlcal  officers,  who  formerly  led 
discussions  on  world  events,  now  begin  con- 
ducting dally  Interrogations.  Within  a  day 
or  two  they  know  which  prisoners  they  want. 
Most  of  the  men  are  settled  in  ordinary 
POW  camps  in  Nmth  Korea  and  China; 
but  those  suspected  of  active  antioommu- 
nism.  and  those  in  whose  remarks  the  officers 
see  poesibUitles  of  conversion  to  the  Com- 
mxmlst  "faith."  are  turned  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians. They  are  marked  as  "dead"  on  tha 
official  POW  Uats. 

The  first  screenings  are  of  a  general  char- 
acter, so  a  substantial  number  of  Americans 
who  do  not  flt  Into  the  Communist  plans 
are  Included  on  the  trip  to  Russia.  Our 
information  Indicates  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  transferred  prisoners 
refuse  to  be  iised  for  propaganda  work. 

Th»  second  li^  of  the  Journey  takes  tha 
selected  POWs  to  transit  camps  directly 
north  of  Korea  at  Khabarovsk  and  Komao- 
molsk.  The  men  are  transported  by  rail  in 
trains  heavily  guarded  by  MVD  men  accom- 
panied by  dogs.  At  the  transit  camps  there 
are  more  interrogations,  and  then  selected 
POW's  are  sent  to  Ciilta.  located  east  of 
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l0ju  Baikal  and  naar  tha  Chlnsas  trooUsr. 
Ttie  town,  one  of  tha  largeat  on  tha  nana- 
Siherlan  Railroad,  has  an  impi— uiva  MVD 
prison. 

Here  the  Oommunlsls  start  talking  fores. 
The  prisoners  know  that  their  fate  Is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  at  the  Soviet  polioe:  they 
are  told  that  the  North  Koreaca  have  de- 
clared them  dead. 

At  this  point  the  prisoner  is  given  the 
choice  of  cooperating  with  ills  captors,  and 
going  to  a  rest  camp  at  Shlvanda,  or  refus- 
ing cooperation  and  winding  up  at  one  of 
the  stricter  camps  in  the  Koml-Permiak  Dla- 
trlct.  Even  after  1m  lias  lisen  sent  to  Koml- 
Permiak.  however,  the  prisoner  can  still 
change  his  mind — the  Russians  are  trying  to 
dupe  and  utlllae  as  many  men  as  they  can. 

The  Komi-Permiak  National  District  lies 
northwest  of  Molotov.  One  camp  for  Ameri- 
cans is  located  in  the  district  ci^ital,  Kudym- 
kar,  and  others  are  in  th»  towns  of  Cbarmos 
and  GubaklUL  There  are  four  separate 
camps  in  Chermoa.  three  of  ttiem  labor 
camps  and  the  fourth  a  disciplinary  prison 
camp. 

In  their  outward  appearance  these  campe 
do  not  differ  from  thousands  of  similar 
slave-labor  campe  In  Ruaala. 

The  day  starts  in  the  overcrowded  bar- 
racks at  B  in  the  morning.  We  know  that 
last  June.  In  the  Gajak  Oamp  near  Chermoa, 
about  300  Americans  were  used  as  forced 
labor;  and  we  may  take  their  dally  routine 
as  typicaL  After  a  breakfast  consisting  of 
a  cup  of  tea  and  one  slice  of  dark  bread, 
the  men — a  number  of  them  engineers  as* 
signed  to  the  workahops — were  marched  to 
where  they  were  working  on  the  local  rail- 
road. Xiun^  was  brought  out  to  them. 
Judging  by  the  Russian  standard  they  did 
not  eat  badly.  But  they  were  all  accustomed 
to  a  far  better  diet  and  they  were  suffering 
considerably. 

Theee  camps  are  under  dual  control.  Po- 
litical control  Is  exercised  by  a  special  dele- 
gate from  the  Central  Oommittee  of  ttie 
Komi-Permiak  National  District  of  ttie  Com- 
munist Party.  His  name  Is  Comrade  Sdovln. 
Military  control  Is  in  tiM  hands  of  a  man 
called  Kalypln  who  waa  detailed  to  the  Job 
from  Moscow  in  the  middle  of  February  1953. 

Every  day  a  few  men  from  each  camp  are 
taken  to  Molotov,  where  the  Russians  maks 
further  attempts  to  get  them  to  cooperate. 
They  never  return  to  the  oampa  they  have 
left;  but  some  probably  wind  up  in  Shlvanda. 

Shlvanda  is  a  email  place  n«ar  Chita.  The 
eamp  caters  to  a  very  few  men  who  strlks 
the  Communists  as  deeenring  special  treat- 
ment. It  Is  a  luxurlovu  undertaking,  with 
good  food,  clean  accommodations,  and  gen- 
eral ccmditions  far  above  anything  known  by 
the  average  Rxissian.  The  selected  few  stay 
at  the  camp  for  a  period  of  4  to  6  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  ttiat  period  they  either  graduate 
and  receive  an  assignment,  or  fall  and  return 
to  the  labor  campa. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
number  of  OI's  sent  to  Shlvanda  or  the  num- 
ber sent  out  on  assignments.  The  poUtlcal 
department  of  the  Cast  Siberian  rallroasls 
Issued  at  the  beginning  of  1963  a  classified 
circular  to  aU  its  personnel  requesting  com- 
plete silence  on  the  Journeys  of  American 
POWs.  The  penalty  for  breaking  this  order 
was  3S  years  in  prison  or  death. 

From  Shlvanda  the  road  Is  wide  open  to 
Moecow.  Moet  of  the  few  who  take  that 
road  start  their  work  by  giving  lectures  on 
new  American  weapona.  strategy,  political 
trenda,  and  psychological  warfare  to  selected 
groups  of  Red  army  oCBcers.  The  otliers  are 
used  in  various  propaganda  drivea.  Three 
American  officers  captured  in  Korea  have 
made  good-will  visits  to  Warsaw,  Sofia,  and 
Bucharest,  bringing  greetings  to  the  peoples 
ot  Poland,  Bulgaria,  aikd  Rumania  from  the 
American  Prisoners  of  War  Peace  Committee. 
No  doubt  they  also  assured  these  people  of 
the  peaceful  intentions  of  Russia  and  Vbm 
warmongering  of  ths  United  States. 


^Rm  story  osmea  to  me  from  a  unique  In- 
formant, a  abort,  husky  little  man  whom  Z 
mat  in  Berlin  in  the  early  part  of  1062.  HS 
was  then  fresh  from  a  trip  to  Poland.  Ba 
was  not  a  Ptde,  but  he  was  intenated  in 
any  and  aU  of  the  coxmtrlee  which  had 
fallen  victim  to  Communist  aggreaalon.  Ba 
had  lived  imder  communism  and  decided  to 
devote  his  life  to  fighting  It.  He  wanted  to 
get  as  much  news  as  posailds  out  of  the  Bed 
orbit.  "The  West  must  know,"  he  said. 
"Otherwise  it  will  parish." 

By  the  time  Z  was  hoarding  my  plane  back 
home  we  had  agreed  upon  a  trial  period  of 
cooperation.  He  was  to  furnish  the  Foreign 
News  Service  with  any  material  he  might 
lay  his  hands  on.  but  tie  was  never  to  divulge 
his  sources  to  me  or  to  anyone  else.  "You 
may  take  it  or  leave  It,"  he  said.  "You  are 
not  to  write  to  me  unless  I  tell  you  so." 

HU  dispatches  started  arriving  soon  there- 
after. At  first  they  looked  so  sensational 
that  I  was  afraid  to  use  them.  Then  1  was 
able  to  verify  1  or  3  through  other  channels. 
From  then  on.  my  Berlin  friend  became  a 
regxUar  contributor  to  our  organlBation. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  check  directly 
tlie  reliability  of  his  stories.  I  cannot  go  to 
Russia,  nor  can  I  send  anyone  there.  This 
way  of  reporting  has  been  forced  on  us  by 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  and  my  friend  looks 
as  thought  he  were  one  of  the  few  masters 
of  the  new  technique.  His  methods  are  a 
combination  of  interviewing  reftigees.  read- 
ing the  Soviet  press,  and  establishing  con- 
tact with  people  inside  the  Soviet  world. 

The  only  way  I  could  possibly  gain  con- 
fidence in  him  was  to  receive  confirmation  of 
his  major  stories  from  some  other  sources. 
I  waited  several  months,  and  then  the  con- 
firmations came.  One  of  tils  stories  arrived 
in  May.  It  described  how  a  group  of  young 
boys,  all  memliers  of' the  Komsomol  (Com- 
munist Youth  League),  in  Cliapaev,  western 
Kawikhstan.  listened  regularly  to  the  Voice 
of  America.  They  listened  in  Russian  and 
in  Turkestan!,  using  a  radio  set  In  the  local 
post  offce.  They  had  an  organized  group 
with  a  different  boy  listening  every  night 
and  reporting  to  the  others. 

The  group  was  betrayed  by  its  own  device. 
A  teacher  In  the  boys'  sdiool  found  a  couple 
of  notes  Inside  a  textbook  about  the  previous 
night's  broadcast  of  the  Voice.  The  police 
came,  and  one  of  the  boys  stabbed  an  officer 
to  death,  then  hanged  himself.  Two  others 
were  killed  while  trying  to  eecape.  Four 
went  to  Jail. 

The  gtory  was  Interesting  and  I  released  it. 
It  went,  of  course,  to  the  Voice  of  America 
people.  A  eoui^  of  months  later  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  government  had  confirmed 
its  accuracy. 

Shortly  after  that  first  Indirect  confirma- 
tion he  sent  me  another  interesting  story:  A 
piirge  is  going  on  fn  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Georgia.  It  is  hitting  party  officials  and  many 
heads  will  aooa  be  rolling.  Georgia  is  Stalin's 
native  land  and  he  takes  8i>eclal  care  of  it. 
Lavrenti  Berla  himself  has  made  a  trip  to 
Georgia.  He  quoted  from  Beria's  speech  al- 
legedly deUvered  at  the  congress  of  the  Geor- 
gian Communist  Party. 

My  first  reaction  was  that  this  time  It  waa 
a  Uttle  too  farfetched.  X  kept  the  story  for 
3  days,  then  deckled  to  let  It  go.  My  release 
date  was  July  33,  1953, 

I  received  a  confirmation  on  September  3S, 
1953,  when  a  spedal^diepatch  from  Moeeow 
to  the  New  York  Tlmaa  announced  the  purge 
and  Beria's  visit.  The  dispatch  must  have 
passed  through  Soviet  cmaonhip.  In  other 
words,  the  confirmation  came  from  oOelal 
Soviet  sourosa.  _^,>_^ 

This  account  of  Amerteaa  l-OWs^  hi 
Russia,  every  detail  in  It.  was  received  tram 
the  same  tp»"i  I  do  not  know  his  i 
his  contacts;  asking  tilm  woold 
him.  AU  I  can  do  is  to  watt  again  fcr  coor- 
firmation.  The  story  Itsrif .  loaded  with  fac- 
tual details,  is  convincing  as  far  aa  I  am  i 
ocmad* 


But  what  doea  it  meanf  To  me  it  means 
that  the  Sovftet  Union  la  etm  i4>plying, 
though  It  la  now  supposedly  a  nonbriilger- 
uit.  the  mtblesB  technlquee  it  used  in  tha 
last  war.  A  captured  man  la  merely  a  uaaful 
object  to  tha  Soviet  Government;  naef  ul  as 
a  teacher  or  a  propagandlat  if  he  Is  eoopera- 
tive,  as  a  slave  if  he  Is  not;  and  useful  al- 
ways as  a  way  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
his  relatives  at  home.  The  Communists  see 
to  it  that  a  prtsonerii  family  rarely  if  ever 
hears  from  him:  they  do  not  allow  him  to 
write  letters  and  they  refuse  to  permit  tiie 
International  Red  Cross  to  visit  the  campa. 
Their  tight  censorship  guarantees  that  the 
full  story  will  never  become  public— unlesa 
they  spUt  with  China  and  the  two  Com- 
munist states  start  blaming  each  other  for 
atrocities. 

To  Americans  generally  this  story  should 
be  another  reminder  of  the  nature  of  the 
force  they  are  fighting,  another  proof  of  tlie 
need  for  cool  heads,  cool  Judgment  and  res- 
olution in  dealing  with  the  Communists. 
Eventually  theee  qualities  may  bring  back 
from  their  Bixssian  slavery  the  men  mftttng 
in  Korea. 


ExIiBsioB  of  Redpfoeal  Trade 
Act 


EZl'ENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBJESXNTATZVIS  ' 

Wednesday.  April  IS,  1953 

Mr.  AYRES,  BCr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced  a  bill  whieh  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  without  amendment,  for  a 
further  period  of  1  year.  President 
Elsenhower  in  his  message  to  the  con- 
gress on  April  7  has  asked  us  to  extend  ' ' 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  In  Its  present 
form  for  a  period  of  1  year  in  order  to 
give  the  new  administration  time  to  un- 
dertake a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
reexamination  of  the  economic  fwelgn 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  broad  study  of  this 
kind  is  urgently  necessary.  We  have 
poured  biUions  of  dollars  into  foreign  aid 
in  order  to  bolster  up  the  economies  of 
countries  which  are  Important  to  our 
security.  We  are  still  doing  it.  Apart 
from  the  shipment  of  military  goods,  our 
exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  are  sUll 
in  excess  of  <mr  imports  by  some  t>2  bil- 
lion whieh  have  to  be  paid  for  by  various 
forms  of  extraordinary  grant  asslstanoe 
representing  a  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  Somehow,  someway,  we  have 
got  to  achieve  a  balance  in  this  situation 
and  a<^eve  it  on  a  basis  which  wiU  sus- 
tain a  healthy  American  export  trade 
without  the  need  for  continuing  grants. 

What  the  President  proposes  is  to  take 
a  look  at  the  proUem  as  a  whole,  imoe- 
tiilng  iHiich  the  prevkras  adminlstititlon 
never  did.  Our  foreign  eoooomic  policy 
today  is  a  patchwnk  lob  whieh  is  puIUiig 
apart  at  the  seams.  We  deal  at  one  time 
with  reeiproeal  trade,  at  another  itme 
with  impOTt  resterietioas  od  agrfealtaral 
products  at  another  time  with  foreign 
ski  and  twinilnil  aMtetanre,  and  so  it 
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goes  ft]!  dovo  ttie  One.  There  It  no  «t- 
Umtft  to  Itt  tbe  iiieoee  together  or  lod»- 
ma  «nproMdli  to  our  totwiTtkwl 
to  s  OTMfctmt  «Dd 
Aa  Ite  Preakle&« 
lias  rightly  said? 


Our  tnul*  poUcf  !•  abtf  cam  park  «ifhaugh 
A  TlUl  part,  of  •  iMgar  proldMn.  HO*  prob- 
lam  taahnem  tb*  neaA  to  davak^  tbniugh. 
coc^MratlTa  acUaa  among  tlta  ft«a  natU>n» 
a  atroog  and  aalf  •supporting  »cnnoink!  igrs- 
tatn  eapalda  ot  provlittDg  lM>th  tha  mmtary 
atraogtli  to  datar  aggraaakn  and  tha  dal,ag 
praductlTt^  tbat  can  Improva  Uidng  atand- 
aida. 

No  Xaatura  of  Amatlcaa  poUey  la  mora  Im- 
portant In  this  i«apect  than  the  coiuae  which 
«a  aat  In  our  aoonnantc  relations  with  otikw 
nations.  Tha  long  term  economic  stability 
of  the  whcAe  finea  world  and  the  overriding 
guasUon  of  world  peace  will  he  heavily 
InlUMmcert  by  the  wladom  at  our  dedslona. 
As  lor  the  United  States  ItaeU.  Us  security 
Is  fuUy  as  dependent  upon  the  econnmlo 
health  and  stability  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions as  upon  their  adequate  military 
strength. 

I  believe  we  should  give  the  President, 
and  the  Congress,  the  time  that  Is  need- 
ed to  complete  «  careful  and  judicious 
survey  of  what  needs  to  be  done  by  ex- 
tending tfae  Tkade  Agreements  Act  for 
this  interim  period  of  1  year.  In  short, 
we  would  have  a  moratorium  on  tariff 
debating  in  tfae  Ooogress  while  this 
whole  problem  was  being  reexamined. 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  President, 
which  he  stated  very  clearly  In  his  mes- 
sage to  OS,  that  the  caecottve  branch 
shall  consult  with  the  Congress  in  de- 
velflving  »'*>c<^'T"'"**"^°  *^ V>H<T  haspd  »yf"^ 
the  studies  that  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  hope  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
win  support  the  President  in  this  matter 
and  i^R  prompOy  approve  a  1-year  ex- 
tendon  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
without  change,  and  without  prolonged 
^bearings  and  debate. 


TW  B|f  Leafw  Gels  a  Skot  n  tlie  Am 
at  Ifilwaakee,  Wis. 


KXTENSSCm  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF 


Qulnii,  Jbe  OalracB^  sod  Xht  TMt  of  tbe  Bkwes 
a  pat  OB  tbe  back. 

That  wm  take  care  of  the  credits  ter  tha 
hSatory-maklng  tfair  Toeaday  afteraoon  la 
Qw  Mttwankse  atadtam. 

Tbst  feOuw  on  yoot  rtght  tiand  repraeenta 
aS  our  bumetow  uei  s,  fmiu  ottcbda  to  teter- 
cated  bltUBus. 

■Dm  beat  summary  of  wtet  went  on  T^iea- 
day  waa  tbe  sound  of  tt.  tlw  sound  that  nAled 
upward  from  the  iiiiiuiilii.  bank  of  SS.OOO  peo- 
ple while  the  Braves  wen  potttag  togetber 
tbe  moat  tbrOling  sporta  event  la  Mllwaakee 
Ustory. 

Milwaukee  baa  never  beavd  a  atMmd  Hke 
Qtat  before.  It  w«a  a  big-league  soond,  the 
kted  eC  aonnd  you  aasodate  wlUi  Oomlskey 
Park  or  the  Pcto  Chtnmds,  but  never  before 
wtth  MUwankee. 

Wdl.  we  made  It,  and  thefs  why  tbe  fel- 
low next  to  you  deeerves  a  pat  on  tbe  back. 
We'll  have  to  keep  on  making  Mg-league 
sounds  to  prove  It  waant  a  fhike,  but  tbe 
Important  ttting  is  that  we  proved  we  can 
do  tt  at  lAl.  We  buUt  a  park  that  can  do  tbe 
Job,  we  lined  tt  up  right  to  Its  steel  and  eon- 
erete  brim,  and  we  drenched  It  wltb  a  spb-lt 
that  bore  tbe  genuine  trademark,  "big 
league.' 

That  other  pat  on  the  back — for  Pei  Inl  and 
company — ebould  really  come  from  the  heart. 
What  the  chiefs  of  the  Braves  tmoe,  tbe  play- 
ers, and  tbe  staff  personnel  accomptlahed 
during  tbe  fleeting  weeks  before  Tueeday's 
klckoir  Is  nearly  -anbeUevable  tn  the  Sght  of 
the  result. 

n  seemed  ahnaet  as  though  the  Braves 
had  been  here  for  years.  It  wm  that  smooth 
on  T>3eedBy.  Nothing  showed,  of  the  frantic 
and  monumental  effort  Involved  In  the  up- 
roottng  of  a  major  tiaseball  team  wtth  all  Its 
staff  and  services,  transplanting  It  to  a  truly 
virginal  and^untrled  plot,  replanting  thou- 
sands of  spectators  whose  roots  were  already 
set  for  another  ban  game  altogether,  remap- 
ping a  complex  major-league  schedule — and 
then  bringing  off  a  beart-m-the-mouth 
opener  that  wW  be  recounted  to  grandchil- 
dren for  generations  to  come. 

They  almo£t  overdid  It.  those  Braves. 
Snatching  victory  with  a  10th  Inning  homer 
wae  tbe  stuff  of  dreams,  maybe,  but  nobody 
reany  expected  to  tee  It  happen  In  broad 
daylight.  No  movie  studio  would  ever  buy 
such  an  unrealistic  story. 

But  we'll  buy  it.  and  we're  in  tha  mszket 
fOr  more. 

P.  & — Like  aiv  new  machine,  there  were 
a  tew  "bugs"  in  the  etadhim  But  these  wUI 
be  Ironed  out  in  no  time  at  alL  We  are  con- 
fident that  anyone  who  was  unlntentknaUy 
discommoded  Tuesday  will  reallae  tbe 
of  tha  task  and  bow  well  li  wm  peifonned. 


m  THS  Bocsx  OP  B^^BESKRTATSvsa       "^  NkHsmsI  BweiM  of  Skaadui*  Crisis 


Wednestfaf,  April  IS,  1$53 

Mr.  KEBSTBN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  y^aterday  I  tfainJc  a  new  era  was 
started  in  Wg  league  basebalL  MUwau- 
kee  inaogufaied  its  new  era  in  the  big 
leagoes»  and  while  Milwaukee  will  be 
greatly  benefited  under  the  new  order  I 
think  tbe  Ug  leagues  will  also  be  bene- 
fited. As  the  different  teams  of  the  Na« 
ttonal  Zisague  come  to  our  city  they  will 
taka  hack  the  story  of  the  virtues  of 
Milwaukee. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
foOowlng  excellent  editori^  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  for  April  U.  1953: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DeWlTT  S.  HTDE 


_—  ^-  iMtylKMly  vaach  over  wttb  your 
rlgltt  band  aod  give  Um  JsOsw  aast  to  you  a 
pat  oo  the  back. 

And  now.  raaeb  over  with  your  left  hsnd 
and  gtva  Ijoa  Paital,  ChaiUa  Qrlmm.  John 


or  MAB1 

Df  THB  BOX7SS  OP  RSFRCSBIfTATIVlB 

Wednesday.  AprU  15, 19S3 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ationld 
like  to  discuss  a  matter  of  considerable 
moment.  It  Is  a  matter  which  has  had 
cozislderaUe  attention  in  the  press.  It 
is  a  matter  centering  on  and  resulting 
fsom  the  controveraBr  over  a  product  that, 
it  is  claimed,  is  of  beneOi  to  batteries— a 
product  caned  AD-X3— and  involving 
the  forced  res^naaOon  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  this  sttu- 
ation,  partlCTflarty  In  view  of  the  evident 
demoralization  of  the  staff  of  the  Na- 


ttonal  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  tlie  dan* 
ger  of  its  dissolotlon  by  virtue  of  reslgnm- 
Uons  and  departures.  I  Should  like  to 
add  that  ny  knowledge  of  this  situation 
is  not  dependent  solely  upon  tlw  preafr— 
and  tn  passing  I  staooid  Ulce  to  oonpii- 
ment  the  press,  and  in  partieutar  tha 
Washington  Post  and  the  Star  for  their 
Itaie  reporting  of  tbe  facts  and  events 
Inthlscase.  My  knowledge  Is  also  based 
upon  personal  contact  with  various 
members  of  the  Bureau's  staff  who  are 
my  oonstitQeiits,  and  what  I  have  dia- 
covcred  in  private  converaatiODs  with 
these  people  bears  oat  completely  ttte 
reports  on  ttie  abject  morale  that  now 
exists  among  members  of  the  Bureau's 
staff. 

I  have  devoted  ooosidenaUe  thought 
to  this  situation  and  have  undertaken 
a  study  of  wliat  appear  to  me  to  be  tha 
relevant  elements.  The  problem  we  are 
confronted  with  is  not  a  trival  one:  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  on  our  part  to 
underestimate  its  importance  and  the 
dsuigers  implicit  in  this  situation,  for  the 
Bureau  is  a  key  agency  o(  the  OoverxH 
ment,  rendering  critical  services  to  tha 
Govemraent,  to  business,  to  hHlustry,  aiM| 
to  the  pubUc.  Above  all.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  thorough  study 
Is  in  order  and  that  politics  should  not 
enter  into  this  situation — for  it  is  pre« 
daely  the  entry  of  politics  into  sdenoa 
that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  eiements 
tn  the  present  matter.  Accordingty,  t 
should  Kke  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
situation,  not  with  the  object  of  adding 
further  to  the  present  furor  and  confu- 
sion, but  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and 
above  all  to  direct  your  attention  to 
certain  constructive  steps  that  can  be 
taken. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  I  ahould  Hke.  lirat, 
to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  its  work;  second,  to  make  cer- 
tain suggesUons  of  a  constructive  kizid; 
and  thixd.  to  present  the  general  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  immediate  sit- 
uation, as  illumtnattng  data  of  a  back- 
ground  kind,  through  a  few  of  the 
various  relevant  eomments  and  editorials 
that  have  appeared  both  In  the  publie 
and  in  the  technical  press  of  the  Nation, 
alas     L  ooMMuns  osi  las  uatumum,  acaaav  or 


AMD  SVTBOarRBS 

Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
the  principal  laboratory  of  the  Federal 
Oovenuaent  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search and  development  in  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematica.  metaUurgy.  and 
engineering— electronic,  electrical,  me- 
ehanieal,  hydraoUe,  ceranlc.  and  struc- 
tural engineering.  The  Bureau  Is  a 
service  laboratory.  estabUShed  by  act  of 
Congress  In  1901  to  fulfill  two  major 
functions:  Plrst,  to  serve  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  a  scientific  laixxatory  and.  sec- 
ond, to  serve  the  Nation's  science  and 
hxtostry  by  establiahing  and  maintain- 
ing the  fundamental  standards  of 
scienee,  related  instrumentation  and 
measurement  methods,  and  the  provislozi 
of  such  services  as  calUiration. 

The  specific  general  functions  assigned 
by  Congress  to  the  Bureau  are  tha 
following: 

(a)    13ie  custody,  malnf^wtw^^   AQ4]  dey^. 

opment  of  tbe  n»tLn«*i  standarda  of  mass 
urement.  and  the  provision  of  means  and 
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BBethods  for  making  Biaaauraments  eenslat- 
ent  wltb  thoaa  standards,  including  the  com- 
parlson  of  standarda  tiaed  in  sclenUflo  In- 
vestigations, engineering,  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  adtieatlanal  instltuttons  wltb 
the  standards  adopted  or  raeognlaad  by  tiM 
Oovemment. 

(b)  Tbe  detarmlnatlDa  of  i^ysleal  con- 
stants and  propartles  of  materials  when  such 
data  are  of  great  Importanoe  to  scientific  or 
manufacturing  Intesests  and  are  not  to  be' 
obtained  of  silDelent  t^ccuracy  elsewhere. 

(c)  The  development  at  methods  for  teet- 
ing  materlala.  meebaBlsms,  and  structures, 
and  tbe  testing  of  mt^terlala,  supi^lea.  and 
equipment.  Including  ttema  pMrchaaed  for 
use  of  Oovemment  dtpartmants  and  Inde- 
pendent establishments. 

(d)  Cooperation  wlta  other  governmental 
agencies  and  wltb  private  organisations  in 
the  sstabllsbment  of  standard  praotloea.  In- 
corporated in  codes  and  spedflcatlons. 

(e)  Advisory  service  to  Oovemment  agen- 
das on  sdentiflo  and  technical  problems. 

(f)  Invention  and  dfrretopment  of  devleea 
to  serve  special  needs  of  the  Oovetmnaot. 

MBSCZmXSH  omUTIOHS 

The  technologic  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy requires  uniformity  and  precision 
of  measurement  If,  for  example,  mass 
production  is  to  be  feasible.  For  such 
reasons,  the  Bureau'.i  woric  In  sdentiflo 
standards  and  meas-irement  represents 
a  cornerstone  of  commerce,  Industry, 
and  science.  These  ^iclenttflc  standards 
range  from  the  meter  and  kilogram  to 
devices  that  provide  ntandard  radio  fre- 
quencies. The  number  has  grown  from 
a  few  in  the  early  daj-s  of  the  century  to 
several  himdred.  As  science  and  tech- 
nology have  advanced,  greater  and 
greater  precision  haji  been  required  in 
basic  standards  of  th(  classical  kind,  like 
length  and  mass,  while  new  fields  have 
opened  requiring  mw  standards  and 
methods  of  measurement,  like  the  high- 
er radio  frequencies  nnd  atomic  energy. 

The  application  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
search, development,  and  service  activi- 
ties is  diffused  throughout  all  of  science, 
industry,  and  commerce.  MOst  basic 
commodities  like  wtu^t,  steel,  and  coal 
are  bought  and  sold  on  a  weight  basis, 
for  example.  The  (vccuracy  and  uni- 
formity of  scales  for  such  transactions 
depends  upon  the  Bureau's  work  in  mass. 
The  Bureau  itself.  h\  cooperation  with 
the  railroads,  calibrated  master  track 
scales  throughout  the  country.  Ordi- 
nary weighing  devioes  are  calibrated 
against  State  standards,  provided,  and 
periodically  checked  by  the  Bureau. 
Precision  weights  for  chonical  analysis 
are  calibrated  in  the  Bureau's  labora- 
tories. 

The  industrial  control  of  dimensions 
In  mass-production  industries  depends 
upon  the  standard  ol  length  and  associ- 
ated instruments,  measurement  meth- 
ods, and  calibration  sorvices.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mass  production  of  uniform 
pistons  in  the  automobile  industry  de- 
pends initially  ujwn  calipers  and  mi- 
crometers used  in  the  shop.  These  in- 
struments are  checked  by  a  given  com- 
pany against  Its  master  gage  blocks. 
The  master  gage  blodto  are  periodically 
submitted  to  the  Bm^eau  for  calibration 
against  the  Bureau's  standards.  The 
actual  method  of  calibration  is  optical  in 
nature,  linked  back  to  the  standard 
meter. 

The  diversity  tn  cur  basic  standards 
Is  directly  related  to  the  diversity  of  our 


economy.  Thus,  standards  exist  and  are 
needed  in  tiectricity,  optics,  mechanics, 
electronics,  chemistry,  atomic  and  nu- 
clear physics,  and  so  forth.  Their  appli- 
cations take  a  similar  diversity  of  form. 
Standard  radio  frequencies,  obtained 
from  crystal  clocks  of  high  precision  and 
associated  complex  electronic  instru- 
mentation, are  provided  through  con- 
tinuous broadcasting  over  station  WWV, 
Maryland,  and  WWVH.  HawaU.  These 
frequencies  are  used  in  such  wajrs  as  the 
following:  broadcast  stations  use  the 
signals  to  ke^  their  transmitters  in 
channel;  manufacturers  of  electronie 
equipment  use  them  to  calibrate  their 
oscillators  and  various  electronic  de- 
vices; musical  instrument  companies  use 
them  to  calibrate  the  tone  of  their  in- 
struments; utilities  use  thraa  to  control 
the  60-cycle  frequency  of  their  alternat- 
ing-current generators,  insuring,  fir^ 
that  the  power  produced  will  be  appro- 
priate for  the  various  machines  that 
are  designed  for  such  power,  and  sec- 
ond, that  such  frequency-dependent  de- 
vices as  electrical  clocks  are  kept  accu- 
rate. 

Even  medidne  and  biology  depend 
xipon  fundamental  standards  in  the 
physical  sciences.  X-ray  standards  pro- 
vide proper  dosage  information  and  imo- 
tection  provisions  not  only  for  industrial 
X-ray  Installations  but  hoeirttal  onea 
Radioactive  isotope  standards  provide  a 
method  whereby  biological  and  chemical 
reaeareh  can  be  conducted,  and  also  pro- 
vide the  dosage  and  protective  informa- 
tion needed  for  medical  therapy. 

The  Oovemment  itself  uses  these  re- 
searoh  and  development  results  and  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  Bureau's  work 
contributes  appreciably  to  economy  in 
Oovemment  operations.  The  develop- 
ment of  special  devices  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  develoinnent  of  the 
NBS  Currency  Counter  for  counting 
womout  bills  means  an  annual  saving 
to  the  Treasury  of  about  $250,000  an- 
nually. The  develoi»nent  of  high- 
strength  paper  for  these  bills  consider- 
ably increased  their  life  and  thus  re- 
duced replacement  costs.  The  study  of  a 
certain  type  of  plaster  failtu'e  led  to 
advances  that  mean  ultimate  savings 
of  lietween  several  hundred  thousands 
and  perhaps  several  millions  annually  to 
the  Oov^iunent  alone.  A  single  study 
of  roofing  problems  for  the  Army  led  to  a 
saving  of  $30  millions.  The  application 
of  high  speed  aut<»nically  sequenced 
conuraters  has.  within  the  last  2  years, 
meant  savings  of  over  $25  millions  in 
the  solutions  of  various  problems  for 
various  agencies  of  tbe  Oovemment. 

The  relationship  of  the  Bureau's  work 
to  the  national  economiy  is  a  complex  one. 
mi^Ung  it  dlCBcult  to  summarise  briefiy 
because  our  economy  itself  is  conu^ex. 
But  another  illustrative  way  in  which  the 
Bureau's  work  plays  an  important  na- 
tional roie  is  the  field  of  instrumentation. 
The  establishment  of  scientific  stand- 
ards permits  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  instnimentation  industry, 
which  is  dependent  upon  these  standards 
and  the  related  services.  Prior  to  World 
War  I,  the  instrumentation  industry  in 
this  country  was  a  negligible  one:  in  one 
part,  industry  requirements  were  not 
critical  in  the  field  of  Instrumentation; 
but  in  part,  the  basic  standards  were  not 


available;  and  Industry— as  wan  .gg 
science— depended  upon  imports  of  in* 
struments  and  iq;>on  shipments  of  stand- 
ard i^Hiaratus  abroad  for  calibration  at 
the  national  laboratories  of  either  Qer- 
many  or  Rngland. 

This  situation  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Sinee  then  the 
instrumentation  industry  has  grown  un- 
til now  there  «n  well  over  2,000  com- 
panies engaged  in  this  business  with  an- 
nual production  having  a  value  of  over 
$1  billion.  Not  only  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate scientific  standards  but  the  de- 
velopment  of  instruments  by  the  Bureau 
in  the  course  of  its  measurement  work 
and  its  studies  of  properties  of  matter 
have  contributed  appreciably  to  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  this  industry— > 
and  industry  whose  value  to  other  indus- 
tries is  far  greater  than  the  fiscal  figure 
of  $1  billion  might  indicate. 

StiU  another  example  of  the  relation 
of  the  Bureau's  work  to  industry  is  an 
area  that  might  be  called  byproducts 
of  the  Bureau's  work.  Thus  tbe  work 
on  electronic  computers  led  to  the  need 
for  a  fast-acting  clutch.  This  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and 
fundamental  principle — ^that  tangential 
forces  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid  could 
be  controlled  and  used  by  magnetic 
methods — and  the  discovery  of  several 
new  devices.  One  of  these  was  the  mag- 
netic fiuid  clutch,  which  now  represents 
a  million-dollar  industry  that  is  stiU 
growing.  Studies  of  the  properties  of 
ceramic  materials  led  to  the  development 
of  coatings  for  high-temperature  appli- 
cations. This  work  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  several  NBS  ceramic  coatings  for 
use  on  p&Tts  of  high-spMd  aircraft.  In- 
cluding jet  engine.  This  work  has 
meant,  first,  considerable  savings  in 
maintenance  of  aircraft;  second,  increase 
in  operational  hotirs  of  such  aircraft; 
third,  conservation  of  strategic  metals 
required  In  such  parts;  and.  fourUi.  the 
avallaWlity  of  a  useful  product  for  In- 
dustry. More  than  a  half  doeen  com- 
panies are  now  making  these  coathigs 
for  a  variety  of  applications,  rani^ng 
from  aircraft  parts,  both  military  and 
commercial,  to  incinerators. 

Mas   DEFDTSa    AC'liVllllS 

The  contributions  of  NBS  to  defense 
are  twofold.  First,  the  liaslc  activities, 
as  descrilied  above,  are  even  more  need- 
ed in  emergency  periods  than  normal 
periods  because  defense  demands  mean 
increased  demands  for  production  and 
new  demands  for  new  types  of  produc- 
tion. Second,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  called  upon  to  solve  a  va- 
riety of  additional  prdE>lems  of  a  defense 
nature  in  emergency  periods. 

NBS  researeh  and  development  for 
defense  goes  back  to  World  War  I  when 
several  hundred  projects,  important  to 
the  national  effort  were  successfully 
carried  out.  During  World  War  n  the 
Bureau  again  devoted  its  staff  and  fa- 
cilities to  military  problems  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  Three  of  the  principal 
projects  were  the  atomie  bomb,  proxim- 
ity fuses,  and  guided  nMssiles.  Major 
and  advanced  programs  in  each  of  ttaesa 
fields  a^  currently  in  progress. 

The  atomfe  tmmb  project  tiegan  tn 
October  of  1939  when   the  President 
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tamed  to  Xkxe  DIreelar  af  Che  Kattooal 
Bffi-estt  of  eUuatMds  for  tfae  isitiatloa 
of  the  vngnm.  W^Ht:  te  ttw  BeM  of 
BtoBoAe  eueiBf  luw  coutluued  %%  NBS  tot 
the  Aiwnit  Eueigy  CoinmteBioR.  The 
program  encompasses  bssle  «ik1  applied 
infeetig»Wons  te  botti  atoHde  and  nu- 
dear  poynes. 

Darius  WsrM  War  n  the  Bureau  plo- 
neefed  )n  the  dcvelopmeBt  of  radio  proK« 
telly  ftUKs  for  mnrotatliisr  projectiles. 
Thla  selentlfle  acfaietement  has  been  ae- 
ehdtned  as  one  of  the  major  develop- 
ments of  the  var.  (Sponsored  by  the 
AnnjT,  a  sreatSy  enlatsed  program  re- 
tatting  to  many  projectile  fuses  at  prw- 
vnt  constitutes  one  of  the  major  IfBS 
defense  acflrlties. 

The  deveSopsnent  of  ttie  only  success- 
fully used,  completely  automatic  guided 
tnissQe  of  World  War  II— the  BAT — 
took  place  at  NBS  in  cooperation  i^th 
scientists  from  Bdl  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tectuiiriogy.  and  the  Nary,  "nie  post- 
irar  missile  program  at  NB8  Includes  the 
responsiblBty  for  the  design,  develop- 
ment, testing.  Mid  eraluation  of  ad- 
vanced forms  of  guided  nrisslTes. 

A  considerable  numiier  of  other  proj- 
ects are  under  way.  Every  dlrlsion  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  called  upon  for  defense 
research  and  development,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  electronic.  Further 
details  are  necessarily  classified  for  secu- 
rity reasons. 

A  general  characteiizatlan  of  the  Bu- 
reau in  terms  of  its  role  in  war  may  be 
made.  Namely,  the  Bureau  Is  a  major 
scientific  facility  on  call  by  the  Nation 
in  war.  During  World  War  I.  the  Bu- 
reau was  pracUcaUy  the  only  dzable  re- 
aearch  facility  within  the  Oovemment. 
and  lis  staff  and  facilities  were  called 
upon  in  full  measure.  In  World  War  U. 
atanost  aU  scientists  in  the  Nation  were 
effectively  mobilized  for  military  re- 
search; the  Bureau  was  again  called  to 
devote  its  staff  and  facilities  to  proiects 
of  the  kind  outlined  alwve.  In  any  fu- 
ture conflict,  it  is  likely  that  there  wiU 
•gain  be  mohillsatinn  of  scientists  and 
technical  facilities  as  in  the  last  war,  and 
such  a  call  would  involve  the  full  efforts 
of  the  Bureau. 

n.  coNBxmvcnvx  soooEariows 

Z  have  presented  this  description  of 
the  Bureau's  operations  because  I  am 
convinced  that  this  picture  is  largely  un- 
known except  In  tfriinical  circles.  Per- 
haps my  description  appears  long;  in 
fact,  however,  tt  is  short  and  only  touches 
upon  a  few  of  the  many  critically  imtxx~ 
lant  joliB  the  Bureau  has  done  and  is 
doing.  It  is  a  realisation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  scope  of  this  work.  then,  that 
ieads  me  to  a  consideration  of  several 
constructive  suggestions. 

Initially.  I  should  say  that  an  win 
agree  that  science  in  the  United  States, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Oovemment, 
must  stay  free.  With  specific  reference 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  in 
view  of  the  existing  demoralization 
present  there  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
than  is  no  oveiwhelming  reason  t<x  the 
existence  of  the  Bureau  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  I  propose  the 
following  ajMVoach:  Flrsti,  to  remedy 
promptly  the  present  situation  with  a 
minimum  of  confusion  to  aU  concerned 


and,  second,  to  improve  the  posttlOD  of 
the  Bureau  with  respect  to  tts  status 
vrtthin  the  Government,  an  aspect  that 
is  aaiptr  Justified  by  virtue  of  the  major 
role  the  Bureau  plays  as  a  servioe  organ!- 
BBtlon  in  science  and  engineering  for  all 
Government  agencies,  pauiiealarly  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Commission. 

nrst.  Thai  the  National  Baraau  of 
Standards  be  reestablished  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  realize  that  the  trend 
has  been  toward  consolidation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  consolidation  Is  inevitably 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: often  it  is  useful;  in  some  cases 
it  Is  not  necessarily  so.  Industry  Itself 
has  in  many  quarters  recognized  the 
need  for  decentralisation  in  order  to  ef- 
fect efficiency  in  the  fullest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  term — and  this  Includes  sm- 
ployee  relations  and  morale. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
serves  all  other  Government  depart- 
ments argues  in  favor  of  such  separate 
status,  so  that  there  is  no  barrier,  no 
matter  how  tririsl.  in  their  direct  rela- 
tions with  this  institution.  I  ventvu«  to 
add,  also,  that  the  Bureau's  eflBeiency 
would  Increase  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
tlielr  relations,  paper  and  oral,  would  be 
simplified  by  this  move,  dealing  then,  as 
they  would,  directly  with  the  Congress 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

I  should  also  like  to  point  o«t  that 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  so  setting 
up  scientific  estabUshments.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Oommittee  for  Aero- 
nautics is  so  oonstttuted.  And  recently, 
the  National  Bdeace  Foundation  was  es- 
tablished as  a  separate  agoiey.  If  there 
Is  any  vahd  reason  for  so  establishing 
these  agencies,  then  the  need  for  a  sim- 
ilar OTganisational  structure  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  is  abundant- 
ly dear,  for  the  Bioieau  is.  to  point  of 
fact,  the  principal  laboratory  of  the  Gov- 
omment  for  basic  and  apptted  research, 
operating  on  a  broad  scale  and  ei«aged 
in  activities  of  ifirect  Interest  to  an  of 
Government.  aO  industry,  every  eduea- 
ti<Hial  Institution  interested  in  science, 
and  for  the  public. 

Second.  That  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  so  reestablished,  be  governed 
by  a  board  of  governors  consisting  of  the 
presently  established — by  law — ^Visiting 
Committee  and  of  appropriate  addi- 
tional members  of  technical  competence 
from  Industry  and  universittes,  aug- 
mented by  principal  Government  offi- 
cials of  those  various  Federal  agencies 
most  directiy  concerned  with,  and  most 
intently  needing  the  services  of,  the  Na- 
tionjJ  Bureau  of  Standards.  Again, 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  this  in  vari- 
ous agencies  now  In  existence.  For  sim- 
plicity I  need  dte  only  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
The  latter,  in  particular,  has  precisely 
the  type  of  governing  board  which  an 
Institution  such  as  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  urgently  requires.  And  it 
is  this  lx>ard  that  establishes  broad  pol- 
icies to  guide  the  Director  and  which 
determines  the  nature  of  programs  im- 
dertaken  by  the  organization. 

Third.  Finally.  I  recommend  that  a 
series  of  related  steps,  in  the  course  of 
the  above  actions,  be  taken  to  insure 
the  proper  environment  for  the  Bureau 


and  Its  staff  to  order  to  maximise  their 
productlrity  and  effectiveness.  By  way 
of  illustration,  I  ^all  mention  only  a 
few  Items  of  this  kind.  The  present 
physical  facilities  of  the  Biu-eau  are  in- 
adequate; this  has  been  known  for  some 
time  and  several  years  ago  the  Pulilic 
Buildings  Servioe  made  an  extensive  and 
exhaustive  survey  that  revsaled  urgent 
needs  for  adequate  bufldings.  At  the 
same  time.  Che  Bureau  has  been  forced 
to  rent  space  over  scattered  locations  in 
the  Washington  area.  This  is  admin- 
istratively unde&iraUe  and  fiscally  ex- 
pensive, for  it  will  not  take  many  years 
of  rent  to  lead  to  a  sum  to  excess  of  what 
construction  of  permanent  buildings 
would  can  for.  At  the  same  time,  these 
rented  facilities  are  unsuitable  for  labo- 
ratory work,  leading  to  dissatisfaction 
among  the  staff.  I  note  recently  that 
two  wings  of  the  Bureau's  Boulder  Lab- 
oratory have  t>een  deleted  from  appro- 
priations, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  its  authorizing  legislation  clearly 
made  provisions  for  these  wings. 

FlnaUy,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bu- 
reau should  be  aUotted  positions  paying 
up  to  $15,000.  for  senior  members  of  the 
staff.  This  type  of  legislation  has  been 
authorized  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  and  for  each 
of  the  three  services  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  understand  that  such  a 
proposal  already  exists  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  BudgeL  I  Intend  to  look  Into  the 
status  of  this  legislation.  However,  as  a 
rule-of-the-thimb.  it  appears  eminently 
reasonable  to  me  that  the  Bureau  should 
have  at  least  twice  the  number  of  such 
positions  as  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  because,  while 
this  agency  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
field  of  aeronautics,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  charged  with  ooajor  re- 
sponsiliilities  to  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  metallurgy,  electrical  en- 
gineering, mechanical  engineering,  elec- 
tronic engineering,  and  ordnance  engi- 
neering. In  order  to  attract  and  keep 
competent  and  good  men  to  these  fleldto 
and  to  the  Director's  office.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  steps  of  this  kind  aie  worth 
while. 

The  effect  of  action  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated to  tills  third  item  that  I  have 
jOBt  discussed,  taken  with  the  previous 
two  suggestions,  represent  to  my  mind 
that  proper,  tmld.  sound  action  which  is 
needed  not  axdj  to  demonstrate  thzxMigh 
action  our  intent  to  preserve  and  sus- 
tato  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
but  also  to  support  and  encourage  its 
staff  to  continue  their  fine  work  ■■«d  to 
cherish  the  traditions  that  they  have, 
with  tiie  help  of  their  colleagues  in  to- 
doBtry  and  to  academic  life,  succeeded  ia 
developing  over  the  last  52  years. 


m.    tOMM  nCTB  ON  TRS  OOMTtOVOST 

In  order  to  present  to  one  place  various 
facts  and  comments  on  the  present  con- 
troversy, for  the  convenience  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  have  assem- 
bled some  relevant  articles  from  the 
technical  and  public  press: 

(Rtsm  steel  of  April  S.  1A63] 

As  TBS  Anxoa  Vcsws  ras  Niws-ljcr's  Bais 

Aix  THX  Facts 

Teehnoiogisto  In  ttie  metal  wot  king  Intfus- 
try  wUl  not  to  —tiefled  vttli  tbe  explum- 
tlons  thxu  far  offered  by  Secretary  of  Com- 


imeree  Slnelalr  We«ks  on  ths  ooatiovnwj 
wbleli  esuMd  Dr.  AUeti  ▼.  AMa  to  neign  •• 
DUvetor  at  the  Natloiial  Burssu  of  Staad- 
ardk 

AppsMntly  an  iMporCaat  taetDv  In  aacra 
^arr  Waekr  daeMon  to  raquaat  Dr.  MUaH 
TealgnatfOD  wtm  tha  aiannar  In  wMab  the 
Bnreati  handled  tha  tovaattgatlon  at  aa  addl- 
tlre  for  atoraga  baitterlaa  ea&ad  AI>-Z3.  TIm 
Secretary  eaya  that  ttila  AD-xa  mattar  ia 
"one  of  many  pttaiaa  •  •  •  that  oavaad  ub 
to  decide  It  would  Da  van  to  have  a  change 
In  the  admlnli*rstton  of  the  Buiaau." 
■■  Am  yet.  tha  other  "pbaaaa*  have  not  bean 
divulged,  but  a  eloa  to  them  la  found  In  tba 
Sacretarya  tatttaxmy  before  tbib  Senate 
Small  BoBlnaaa  Coaarolttaa.  Ha  crtttotnad 
the  Bureau  far  net  betng  "auffldontly  ol»- 
jectlva."  Ha  also  valord  rtlaiatlafaatlon  with 
the  Bureau'*  lack  of  *^waraaeaa  of  tlia  boiS- 
-neoB  potnt  of  Tlaw." 

He  taatlflad  UMit  *tho  Olaa  itoown  that 
BdentlatB  In  tha  MatlanaX  Boraaa  of 
arda  ware  In  toucto  with  and  warkad 
wtth  iMttviaaals  and  nuaiiJaalliaie  who 
might  hava  had  an  tntwast  m  tha  final  out- 
ooma,  aubonlttlag  thair  wsck  to  tham  pf- 
vloua  to  publication  and  aeeklng  thatr  aA- 
Tlce  and  guidance."  Ihla  indicates  that  the 
Secretary  teUavaa  the  Biiraatt'a  aclanttfW} 
finding  were  Influenced  by  tilterlor  and 
perhaps  alnlster  motlrea.  Alao,  hla  taatl- 
mony  hints  strongly  Um*  tlia  Buraan  haa 
been    diacrtmtnating    agalaat    "Uttla 


Aim 


Tliray  are  pai^ 
ttcnlarty  abockHig  baoMaa  tke  Mattonal  Bu- 
raan of  Standarda  haa  an|eg^ed  a  rapwtatlon 
cf  htfh  Intagrfty  In  adantlfte  matters  over  a 
kmg  parted  of  ttma.  Ona  cannot  raeaU  any 
Important  Inatanoa  In  which  tha  Buraan  haa 
permlttad  poittloai  or  othar  nltarlor  In- 
Oaanea  to  taterfara  wlSk  tta  aalanUgo  ob- 
Jaetlvlty. 

^oobte  about  tba  IntegrHy  of  ooa  of  bta 
•important  Bivaaua,  It  Manmsa  atoaolutiriy 
necessary  that  ercry  datf  lU  to  alrad  thoron^- 
ly.  If  hiaahargaaoanbeaotatantlatatLthan 
tto  faults  muat  to  eoriaotad  psoaoptiy.  If 
to  haa  baan  In  «rar  to  aboold  adaatt  Ik  In 
any  arant,  tto  good  name  of  tto  Bureau  most 
to  raatorad  at  tto  aarlleat  poaaihle  mon»ant> 

&  L.  SBAiraa. 
AMtor  in  Chtt/. 

[Prom  Prodnet  Bigineerlng  of  May  lOSS] 
Pouxsoa  XH  Bcmrcs 

'  With  a  montb  psssii  slnoa  Obmmarea  Sec- 
Tetary  Sinclair  Weeks  fired  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Director  Allen  V.  Astln.  ob- 
servers hare  had  ttma  to  evaluate  tto  ^eet 
on  other  Oovemment  raaeareh  lastallattona. 
By  his  action.  Weeks  haa  inadvertently  given 
scientists  to  believe  that  politics  transcends 
science.    Thraa  uiifortunata  praoadanta  have 


1.  Par  tto  first  tlaaa  ia  ita  63-yaar  history. 
MBS  waa  soabroUad  in  poUtiea  and  tta  Dtreo- 
tor  dismissed  for  poUtiral  reasons. 

a.  To  justify  this  dLnnlBsal.  Weeks  tried 
to  discradlt  tha  sclantlstB  um  tto  raf  uUUon 
of  the  BureaxL 

S.  In  a  dispute  over  tto  engineering  per- 
fonnsBoa  of  a  prodnet.  opinion  baaed  on 
political  expediency  or'erruled  that  drawn 
from  standard  sctentiflo  testing  procedxirea. 


It  aeema  eertain  now  that  the  real 
for  tto  shakeup  waa  pr>Ksure  implied  on  tto 
new  admlnlstratton  tn  find  openinga  for 
pATty  )ob  aeakeia.  Senator  CasatJM  W. 
ToBBT.  (dialrman  of  tlw  Sonata  Oommarea 
Commlttaa.  partopa  hitd  tba  beat  explana- 
tion. Said  ha.  "lAatln'tl  resignation  merely 
reflected  a  desire  by  new  admlnlstratUm  of • 
fl^als  to  tove  men  who  ware  In  eompleta 
aympathy  wtth  them  en  poUey  in  sneh  poata 
to  tto  DIraotor  of  tto  Bmaau  of  Standarda." 
^  In  tha  past,  pohtleal  laadeta  have  felt  dtf •* 
nrontiy.    TUey'va  basb  content  to  let  tto 


Bo^tou  perform  tta  funotlona  tree  of  poUtleal 
Inter  fat  eace  or  ^aange  in  adminlstratloii. 
Par  asampla,  &.  Samuel  W.  Stratton,  tto 
swat  IMraetor  of  NBS,  asrved  from  1901  to 
1921,  through  four  dlSarant  admlnlstrattooa 
ar.  Lyman  O,  Brtggs.  third  Direetor,  waa 
nominated  by  President  Herbert  Hoover  (Re- 
p«rt>Uean>  Ute  in  1»1.  When  tto  nomina- 
tion died  at  the  end  of  Hoover's  adminis- 
tration, incoming  President  Pnmklln  D. 
■ooaavtft  (Democrat)  immediately  naob- 
smtad  Briggif  name. 


Major     objection    to    Astln's 

atammed  from  tto  i^^Mrent  sxibterf  uge  in- 
volved. Tto  Secratary'a  attack  on  tto  oom- 
petancy  of  Bureau  peraonnel  doesn't  hold  up. 

Actually  tto  Buraau'a  work  falls  into  three 
oatagoriea:  (1)  M""«!-ft«iing  tto  funda- 
mantal  atandarda  of  maaawesnant  and  oom- 
poring  theee  with  other  standards  used  by 
Oovemment  and  induatry;  (2)  teating  prod- 
ucta  at  the  requeat  of  othar  Government 
aganelea  (tto  functloo.  although  a  miner 
ona.  uaed  by  tto  Ocmunarce  Oepartmaat  as 
an  excuse  to  reorganise  NBS);  and  (S)  carry- 
ing out  basis  sclentlflc  research  to  asalat 
othar  Oovammant  agandaa  or  to  extend  tto 
knowledge  in  a  particular  «»^»>»»>VTmi  iMd. 

In  performing  thki  work.  KB8  had  da- 
valoped  an  enviable  reputation  for  Integrity. 
Beotrinal  instrument  manufacturwa  OmpviA 
on  NBS  to  aero  in  their  productian  stand- 
arda; machine-tool  maniifaoturars  use  NBS 
to  check  ttoir  Inspection  took^  speetro- 
graphlc  work  done  in  the  Unitad  States  Is 
baaed  on  tto  Buraau'a  wavelength  atand- 
arda; and  each  hour  tto  Buraau'a  radio  ata- 
Uon  broadcasta  a  time  signal  and  fraquanoy 
standard  uaed  aa  a  guide  throui^iout  tto 
country. 

But  probably  even  more  Important  la  tto 
basic  research  aocompUabed  at  tto  labora- 
tory. Hara  are  a  few  devekq^mMita  an- 
nounced in  tto  past  year :  An  eleetronlc  pre- 
dlctioo  \Uklt  ttot  wama  In  advance  when 
vacuum  tubas  are  ready  to  fall;  stwlies  <a  tto 
propertisa  of  pure  eopper  and  nickel;  deter- 
mination ttot  water  in  frit  causes  porcelain 
enamel  coatings  to  fall;  and  an  electrical 
method  of  raeasurtaig  soil  eorroaion  la  burled 
metals. 

Othar  major  eontrlbntlons  to  sdenca  and 
englnaerlng:  (1)  AU  tto  proximity  fose  work 
dona  during  Worid  War  n  and  to  date  has 
bean  under  NBS  dtreeUon;  (3)  gunfire  con- 
trol syrtams  and  elactronle  servos  for  guided 
fMissHaa  tove  been  prime  projects  of  tto 
Buraau'a  eKtanslva  Ordnance  and  ■actronie 
flartlnna;  (S)  tto  fluid  magnetic  eluteh  now 
betng  aaannfarturad  in  thia  eountiy  by  a 
number  cf  nompanlaa.  Baton.  Vipers  By- 
draidie,  Baymond  Bogineering  Lahoratorisa. 
are  baaed  on  Oovemasent  patanta  tssuad  to 
inventor  Jacob  Bahtaunr,  Chief  of  tto  Bu- 
reau's electromechanical  SeotioD. 

cuaamT  vaojacn 

Among  othw  current  projecta.  NBS  aden- 
Usts  are  trying  to  develop  a  punched  card 
sorter  with  17  different  classlflcatlons  for 
tto  Oansus  Bureau,  a  disk-type  computer 
memory  for  Army  Ordnance,  »  craaeiffoof 
acrylic  plastic  for  the  Air  Porca,  and  minia- 
turised electronic  components  for  all  mili- 
tary servlcea.  Other  staff  members  are 
atxidylng  guided  mlaallea,  why  parts  fall  In 
fatigue,  and  specific  problems  in  atomic 
physics*  basic  chemistry,  electricity,  engi. 
neerlng.  and  mathematics. 

Industry  supporters  of  NBS  have  alwaya 
pointed  out  that  the  laboratory  makea  a 
practice  of  shartng  its  baaic  flndlnga  with 
anyone  who  haa  need  of  help.  Tlwy've  kept 
claaslflratton  to  a  mtBlm<im.  applying  ra- 
atrictlona  only  to  thoaa  itama  directly  oon- 
oamad  with  military  aacurity  or  waapona. 

Since  Astln's  firing,  thsre  haa  bean  a 
notlceabla,  and  undaratandahla,  r^uctance 
on  tto  part  of  Bureau  peraonnti  to  expreaa 
any  type  of  oplnkm  or  to  even  q^aak  to  out- 
Bidara  on  any  subject. 


Utifortunstely,  Weeks'  reorganization  of 
NBS  has  had  its  effect  on  other  Oovemment 
research  inataUatlons.  By  aj^wrently  bow- 
ing to  nontechnical  pressures — to  the  caaa 
of  tottery  additive  AD-Z3— he  left  tto  way 
open  for  a  repeat  perfrnmance  wherever 
Oovemment  acientlsts  vrork.  Kvery  in«t%na- 
tion  Is  called  on  to  make  comparative  studies 
of  competitive  products  to  determine  which 
wHl  bort  satisfy  Oovenunent  needs.  Ba- 
■••rchers  now  fear  that  companiea  will  ap- 
ply poUtieal  preesures  if  their  products  fall 
to  make  tto  ^r■l*f^t^q^.  grade. 

Some  Oovemment  adantiats  have  laaignad 
in  prt^eat.  Othera  are  unhamiy — at  a  %i"*f 
when  tto  Unitad  Stetea  can  ill  afford  to 
spare  them  from  eaaential  taaaarch  in  atosale 
energy,  guided  aalasila.  aledronica.  oMnanoe 
and  aviation. 

Their  f  eaUnga  are  eaay  to  eavlaln.  Gov- 
emment  aarvioa  effera  only  two  indueamaota 
to  a  adentiat-  patrtotlam  and  raaeareh  fre^ 
dom.  Prom  a  aalary  vlewpotat,  top  aetentlata 
reodve  a  ptttanca  eompared  to  what  they 
could  command  In  indnstry.  Bnt  they  stick 
to  tto  Oovemment  primarily  beca«Me  they 
are  free  to  work  In  baalo  isaiiauih  aloag 
parly  sdentlflo  lines.  With  ttot  Indueament 
au^Mct,  aolentiata  ar»  suocuBkbtng  to  tto 
mote  lucrative  offers  of  industry. 

Alao  thia  inddant  haa  marts  other  acten- 
rtiuetant  to  voice  ttolt  opiniona  no 
■r  how  carefully  ttoy  tove  atodlad  a 
partleolaa  probism.  Aa  an  "-^—r**,  aavaral 
weeka  ago.  PHMlnct  Bnginacrlng  asked  a  Gov. 
cmmant  wngtiissr,  cloaely  — r~i^atvd  wtth  a 
**<*»>nal  procasa,  for  hia  opiniona  on  certain 
new  devetopmanta.  Tto  magaaina  ehooa  thft 
man  beeansa  to  la  eonatdsred  tto  baat-ln- 
formed  person  on  that  aobjaet  to  tto  Unitad 
Stataa.  After  the  firing  of  Astia,  this  ei^. 
a«<f  reqiwated  that  Project 
withdraw  hla  aosnmanta. 


[IVosa  Chamtral  and  gnftnasring  Mews  of 
April  U.  1»SS] 

OmoBBU.  or  NBS  Bbab  Sma  ScsBmnsfSt 
IwvaMiaATKnr  Aasaa 

WASRiiroToir.— The  dismissal  of  Allen  ▼. 
Astln  aa  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  aroused  spirited  comment  by 
scientists,  Congiesamen.  and  editora.  Tbt 
diimilsasl  was  offldalty  revealed  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Slndatr  Weeks  in  his  testi- 
mony before  tto  Senate  Select  Oommittae  on 
Smai:  Biisinass  on  Tuesday.  Mferch  81.  to  to 
followed  later  In  tto  day  by  a  newa  releass 
from  tto  Department  of  Oonmiaree. 

At  tto  hearing,  announced  as  a  dlaeusston 
of  the  difflcultles  encountered  by  small  busi- 
ness to  developing  and  marketing  new  prod- 
ucts. Secretary  Weeks'  testimony  was  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  a  recital  of  the  AD-xa 
case.  Indicating  his  feeling  that  tiie  firm 
invcdved.  Pioneers.  Inc..  of  Oakland.  Calif., 
has  suffered  at  tto  hands  of  certato  btirean- 
crata.  Secretary  Weeks  asserted  that  tto  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  haa  not  been 
siifflclently  objective  because  they  discount 
entirely  tto  play  of  the  market  place.  He 
ended  by  making  thr«e  recommendatlona  for 
reexamining  the  case,  examfrrUng  tto  funo- 
tlons«and  objectives  of  the  Bureau,  and  with- 
drawing drcnlars  and  technical  reports  deal- 
ing with  tottery  additives. 

In  the  questioning  ttot  followed,  MT. 
Weeka  admitted  ttot  tto  AD-X2  caaa  waa 
one  of  the  reasona  why  Dr.  Astto  was  re- 
quested to  resign.  Aaked  by  Senator  Lbstbb 
C.  HoMT  (Democrat,  Wyoming) ,  for  the  other 
reasons.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Craig  R.  Sheaffer  stated  tliat  they  were  not 
prepared  to  give  them  at  ttot  time.  At  a 
press  conference  at  tto  Bureau  of  Standards 
on  Ptiday  ctf  that  week.  Dr.  AaUn  made  public 
hla  letter  of  resignation  to  Preaidant  Xlaan- 
hower.  In  whieh  to  revealed  ttot  tto  Secia- 
tary  plans  to  study  and  poaalbly  raocteni 
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•cane  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  and  In  this  connection 
would  like  to  have  a  man  of  his  own  choos- 
ing In  charge  of  the  Bureau.  Dr.  Astln  also 
stated  at  the  press  conference  that  no  other 
reasons  had  yet  been  given. 

In  his  statement  on  Wednesday,  April  1, 
Dr.  Astln  Indicated  that  If  there  were  any 
questions  regarding  the  Bureau's  tests  or  on 
any  other  matter  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress,  he  would  be  pleased  to  testify  be- 
fore an  appropriate  committee.  Asked  at 
the  press  conference  on  Friday  whether  he 
had  called  on  any  Senators  or  Ck>ngres6men 
In  regard  to  his  dismissal.  Dr.  Astln  replied 
that  he  had  seen  no  one  outside  the  Bureau 
except  thase  who  had  asked  to  see  him.  "I 
wUl  not  ask  for  a  hearing  while  I  am  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards."  he  afllrmed,  "and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  wlU  afterwards." 

Commenting  on  the  Astln  affair,  many 
•dentists  and  editorial  writers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  matter  had  been  handled 
in  a  way  that  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
■dentists  and  sdentlflc  bodies. 

With  President  Bsenhower's  acceptance  of 
the  resignation  on  Thursday,  the  personal 
issue  has  prestmiably  been  disposed  of,  edi- 
torialized the  Washington  Post.  Senatorial 
opinion  appeared  to  differ,  however.  Some 
Senators  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  case 
as  a  pxirely  political  matter.  Others,  Sen- 
ator Jcaat  J.  Spabkmam,  Democrat,  Alabama, 
•nd  Senator  Huirr  felt  that  principles  were 
at  stake  and  demanded  a  full  otrngreeslonal 
Investigation.  Sdentlsts  In  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  elsewhere  were  reported  to 
be  concerned  over  the  implications  of  the 
ease  on  the  future  of  science  In  Government. 
Being  questioned  was  the  traditional  func- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  test  prod- 
ucts at  the  request  of  other  Government 
agencies.  Also  questioned  were  the  regula- 
tory functions  ot  Government  agencies  such 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  were 
set  up  to  protect  scrupulous  manufacturers 
as  well  as  the  public. 

As  the  week  ended,  the  Secretary  was 
going  ahead  with  his  plans  for  investigating 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  consulting  with 
Detlev  Bronk.  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  M.  J.  Kelly,  president  of  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories.  Dr.  Bronk  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  both  men  are  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  Bureau.  Mr.  Weeks  asked 
Dr.  Bronk  to  appoint  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee "to  evaluate  the  present  functions 
and  operatloxis  of  the  Bureau  In  relation  trj 
present  national  needs."  Dr.  Bronk  named 
Dr.  Kelly  to  head  the  committee. 

Mr.  Weeks  has  also  Invited  the  presidents 
of  seven  scientific  societies  to  name  mem- 
bers to  the  committee.  The  organizations 
are  the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  and  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Sngineers. 

On  Tuesday.  April  7,  Senator  WaTm:  Mouk. 
Republican  of  Oregon,  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Investigate  al- 
legations that  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Astln  was 
politically  motivated. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
a.  1»63| 

Da.  Aamr'B  Dismimal 

.  There  are  clrcmnatances  surrounding  the 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which,  if  left 
unexplained,  will  tend  to  bring  Into  ques« 
tlon  the  good  name  of  the  Bureau. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks  said  that  a  disagreement  over  the 
testing  of  a  solution  supposed  to  prolong 


the  life  of  batteries  was  one  reason  for  the 
ouster  of  Dr.  Astln.  Both  Mr.  Weeks  and 
his  aide.  Craig  Sheaffer,  added,  however, 
that  there  were  other  reasons,  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  disclosed. 

The  reeult  Is  to  becloud  both  Dr.  Astin's 
forced  resignation  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Bureau — a  result  which  certainly  can  aat- 
Isfy  no  one. 

In  a  statement  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, seems  notably  restrained  and  dis- 
passionate in  tone.  Dr.  Astln  makes  two 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  his  resignation  having 
been  asked  for  by  a  new  administration,  he 
fdt  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
mit it.  The  reasons  given  him  were  that 
the  new  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  wished  to  make  changes  in 
the  operatlona  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
His  offer  to  cooperate  in  studies  of  such 
changes  having  been  declined,  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  get  out. 

It  Is  the  second  point  which  adds  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  and  fairness  of  Dr.  Astin's 
ouster.  As  long  ago  as  March  4,  he  points 
out.  he  suggested  In  writing  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Visitors,  composed  of  five  out- 
standing scientists  who  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  Bureau's 
scientific  operations,  be  requested  to  eval- 
uate the  Bureau's  record  and  tests  of  the 
controversial  battery  additive.  Or.  that  the 
same  sort  of  evaluation  be  made  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  far  as 
known,  neither  of  these  suggestions  has 
been  accepted. 

Senattn-  Trtx,  chairman  of  the  Small 
Businees  Committee,  has  said  that  his  group 
will  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Astln  if  he  wishes 
to  testify.  The  committee  ahoiild  go  fur- 
ther than  that.  It  should  investigate  this 
matter  thoroughly,  and  Inform  the  public 
of  the  circumstances. 

The  pubUc  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
there  \a  any  plan  to  mix  politics  with  the 
scientific  objectives  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. That  is  an  explosive  sort  of  mixture 
which  must  by  all  means  be  avoided. 

« 

IVtom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  2,  1963] 
Thx  Asmr  Cask 
There  is  good  reason  for  the  alarm  In  scien- 
tific circles  over  Secretary  Weeks'  arbitrary 
demand  for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Allen  V. 
Astln.  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Dr.  Astln  was  advanced  to  this 
position  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  after 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  in  the 
Bureau.  He  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
a  career  scientist  who  has  kept  wholly  aloof 
from  politics  and  devoted  his  life  to  further- 
ing the  work  of  the  Bureau.  TO  remove  ><<tn 
for  any  trivial  reason  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
morale  of  hundreds  of  scientists  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

Far  more  serious  than  this  Is  the  ground 
advanced  by  Secretary  Weeks  to  excuse  the 
dismissal.  Going  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  he  supported  the  im- 
proved complaint  of  a  battery  concern 
against  the  Biu-eau  and  concluded  that  the 
Bureau  had  not  been  "sufficiently  objective" 
In  its  findings.  How  does  he  know?  Before 
reaching  such  a  conclusion  Mr.  Weeks  ought 
to  have  made  some  objective  findings  of  his 
own.  Instead,  he  is  reported  to  have  refused 
even  to  see  Dr.  Astln,  and  he  allowed  the 
Bm-eau  no  opportunity  to  substantiate  its 
report.  Not  only  this;  Idr.  Weeks  seems  to 
lack  understanding  of  the  function  of  the 
NBS.  He  spoke  of  the  disgruntled  battery 
concern  as  "having  no  luck  getting  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  run  tests" 
of  Its  product.  The  function  of  the  Bureau 
ts  not  to  test  products  tor  manufacturers 
but  to  make  test*  at  the  request  of  other 
Government  agencies. 

EBpecially  curious  Is  Mr.  Weeks'  statement 
that  he  intends  to  get  the  "best  brains"  he 
can  find  to  examine  the  functions  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Bureau  and  reevaluate  them. 


Such  examinations  ought  to  come  before  and 
not  after  a  Cabinet  member  starts  shooting 
from  the  hip.  If  the  Secretary  ainoerely 
feared  that  the  Bureau  had  slipped  in  its 
examination  of  battery  additives,  his  proper 
comrse  would  have  been  to  ask  for  an  outside 
scientific  check  on  the  Bureau's  work.  For 
this  purpose  be  oould  have  turned  naturally 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  cr  to  the 
Visiting  Committee  created  by  law  for  the 
specific  purpoee  of  advising  the  Secretary  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau's  scientific  work. 
But  no  sxicb  proced\ire  was  followed. 

We  think  President  Elsenhower  would  be 
well  advised  even  now  to  follow  the  course 
that  Mr.  Weeks  should  have  taken.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  Dr.  Astin's  future.  He 
may  Insist  on  leaving  the  Bureau  in  any 
event.  More  Important  is  the  Integrity  of  the 
Government's  scientific  work.  If  sdentlsts 
are  to  be  ousted  on  fiinasy  and  tmsubetan- 
tlated  charges,  a  great  blow  will  be  dealt  to 
scientific  reporting.  As  the  case  stands.  Dr. 
Astin's  oxister  Is  no  more  rational  than  would 
be  the  dismissal  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the 
unsubstantiated  complaint  d  someone  the 
FBI  had  invesUgated  in  the  course  of  Its 
duty. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  4.  190S1 
Trx  Aterm  lucnman 

We  do  not  think  that  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln  from  his  post  as 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
by  Secretary  Weeks  has  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Weeks  declates  that  he  acted 
OB  more  than  the  complaint  of  a  manufae- 
t\irer  at  a  battery  revlvlfier  who  had  no  luck 
in  getting  the  National  Bureau  ot  Standartta 
to  run  tests  of  hie  product.  But  until  all 
the  evidence  on  which  the  Secretary  decided 
that  the  Bureau  was  not  suffldently  objec- 
tive Is  forthcoming,  the  public  will  be  mysti- 
fied. This  state  of  mystification  will  persist. 
we  believe,  until  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary haa  called  on  either  the  National  Acad- 
emy Of  Sciences  or  on  a  visiting  committee 
to  pass  on  the  Biireau's  procedures  and  con- 
chuions  for  an  outside  appraisal.  The  Sec- 
retary apparently  has  something  like  this  In 
mind.  He  has  declared  that  he  intends  to 
seek  the  best  brains  to  make  such  an  ap- 
praisal. Unfortunately,  the  intention  comes 
after  and  not  before  the  event.  Meanwhile 
Judgment  on  Dr.  Astin's  administrative  abU- 
Ity  and  sdentlfic  probity  mxist  be  suspended. 

Confidence  in  the  Bureau  needs  to  be  re- 
stored, and  restoration  is  possible  only  U 
there  is  an  impartial  outside  Investigation, 
followed  by  whatever  reforms  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  Bureau  is  one  of  o\ir  most  Ixn- 
portant  sdentlflc  institutions. 
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The  Death  of  Stalin  aad  Rim  of  Maleakov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  rSMNaTLVAMU 

W  1BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  15, 1953 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iuider  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  AiH>endlx,  I  In- 
clude an  article  from  the  April  1953  Is- 
sue of  the  InteUlgence  Digest  entitled 
"The  Death  of  Stalin  and  Rise  of  Malen- 
kov,"  which  I  consider  worthwhile  and 
most  interesting  reading  for  all  of  us. 
We  should  be  extremely  wary  of  the 
conciliatory  gestures  coming  from  Mos- 
cow and  be  alert  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  new  Russian  leader  is  a  brutal,  merci- 
less, and  ruthless  fanatic  without  any 


sen*^  6f  moral  responsfbiUty.  and  b  in- 
toxicated with  a  lust  for  power. 

The  article  Xollowa: 
Tin  DuTB  or  Stauh  am  Rmm  or  itMuanum 

In  December  1951  an  agent  reported  to 
us  that  Stalin's  Illness  had  begim  to  take  • 
more  serious  trend.  XnteBlgence  Digest  re- 
ported as  follows  In  tte  tame  of  January 
»52: 

"Prominent  doctorH  have  vlsfted  htm  twice. 
There  have  been  tw^)  sessions  of  the  Polit- 
buro at  Sochi,  "nils  is  the  first  time,  since 
be  nearly  died  of  a  ftroke  in  July  1M7  that 
Stalin's  health  has  g)ven  serious  anxiety." 

It  Is  to  be  notloed  that  his  death  stroke 
was  not  the  first:  0  years  ago,  he  nearly  died 
from  the  same  dleeaf. 

NEWS  PUBL»HXD  LAST  TEAM 

In  Fehniary  1069  our  agents  seat  us  fur- 
ther news,  and  this  was  reported  in  Intelli- 
gence Digest  of  March  19S3.  A  Chlneee  Com- 
munist official  had  talked  too  much.  He  re- 
ported a  steady  deterioration  In  Stallnl 
health. 

In  March  1953  another  message  reached  us, 
and  was  likewise  published.  This  Udd  of 
continued  Russian  nnxlety  about  Stalin's 
health,  and  great  unrest  within  Soviet  Gor- 
ernment  circles.  The  message  said  that, 
within  2  years,  a  domestic  political  crisis  was 
certain. 

In  May  1982  we  published  a  farther  mes- 
sage confirming  that  Staling  illness  was 
arterial  degeneration.    It  said: 

"His  dlsesse  need  not  stop  him  from  be- 
ing at  a  Politburo  meeting — nor  at  a  Mg 
celebration — an  boor  before  his  death." 

SnC&UW'S  DOVBLX 

Then,  in  July  1952.  we  published  furthsr 
and  still  graver  nswa.  Stalin's  double  had 
been  used  at  the  May  1  celebrationa.  at 
which  all  the  world  thought  he  waa  present 
and  in  excellent  health.  But  our  message 
not  only  told  us  that  he  was  absent,  and 
that  a  double  had  replaeed  htm,  but  said: 

"Stalin  is  suffering  from  ssrlous  arterial 
degeneration,  which  may  terminate  bis  life 
at  any  time,  and.  in  the  meantime,  haa 
reached  such  a  stage  tliat  he  Is  a 
Invalid." 


No  further  news  came  nntu  August  19S9. 
when  our  agents  reported,  once  again,  that 
things  were  quite  the  opposite  to  the  stories 
in  circulation  about  Stalin's  health.  In- 
telligence Digest,  In  September,  puUtshed 
the  following  statement: 

"Stalin's  main  physical  disability  Is  arte- 
rial degeneration  •  •  •  Stalin's  doctors  are 
believed  to  have  warned  the  Politburo  that, 
while  he  may  go  on  for  some  time,  it  would 
not  be  surprl^g  if  he  passed  away  in  his 
sleep  any  nifpxt,  or  died  suddrady  at  any 
time." 

The  nest  meaaage  came  In  October  1952, 
from  a  Chinese  soiuce.  It  waa  to  the  effect 
that  Stalin  waa  extremely  sick.  Tliis  was 
published  by  InteUlgence  Dlgeai  on  Morem- 
ber  1. 

Finally,  on  January  S,  1968,  the  Wettly 
Review  published  a  last  report  that  Stalin's 
death  oould  be  expected  at  any  time.  In 
fact,  it  occurred  early  In  March;  the  exact 
date  baa  yet  to  be  oonflrmed. 

xoivoBB)  VT  aamsR  raaee 
XnteUlgence  Digest  wishes  to  state  tltat  ft 
did  not  confine  these  extremely  important 
reports  to  its  own  papers.  We  considered 
the  news  reaching  us  to  be  of  such  impor- 
tance that  we  made  a  general  release  of  the 
most  essential  facts  to  Isn  fling  news  agenciea. 
Not  otne  single  British  newspaper  repro- 
duced thent — though  several  hundred  Ameri- 
can newspapers  did  mx  That  la  an  lUustra- 
tlon  ot  the  mannor  In  wUcfa  the  Brttlah  prsM 
Ignoree  tnformatloii  ot  first  latipartanea. 

TRB  Maw  MJkSTMMB  Ot  SUSBIA 

'  tn.  View  of  the  great  changes  which  are 
now  taking  place  In  Bussl*— upon  which  the 


moat  vital  Ismiss  utrtnwt  ft  Is  iisrwaaaij  lu 
reimu  the  facts  about  Molotor.  Mataakov, 
Beria,  Bmganln.  and  others. 

BT7LoufzR*s  wssimro 

Zi*a*  year.  Bulganln  addreeaad  a  special 
conference  in  Prague. 

He  pointed  out  that,  if  Soviet  forces  were 
to  stdka  prematurely,  without  adequate 
preparation  for  the  full  exploitation  of  their 
territorial  gains,  although  they  would  win 
a  preliminary  victory,  the  price  would  be  very 
high.  He  pointed  out  that  they  might  destroy 
all  NATO  forces  in  western  ibirope  up  to 
the  Pyrenees,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  cer- 
tain exhaustion  which  would  Involve  a  pause 
to  reorganise  and  recuperate.  Valuable 
weeks  would  then  be  lost,  during  which  the 
enemy  might  recover  his  balance. 

He  expressed  tear  that  it  vrould  then  be 
taapoesible  to  follow  up  with  the  Atrican 
campaign  which  would  be  tmsuntla!  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Western  powers. 

Everything  Bulganln  said  at  the  Prague 
OiMifereoee  showed  that  he  personally  did 
not  believe  that  the  Weatam  powers  could 
be  knocked  out  with  a  surprise  Mow.  and 
he  pleaded  for  more  time  and  a  «<ftirttfpuanpe 
of  the  cold  war. 

TAVoixD  aw  konvmm  poucr 

In  December  1952,  we  publlahed  informa- 
tion which  had  reached  us  about  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  queetlon  in  Moecow. 

At  that  conference,  Molotov  expressed  dis- 
agreement with  Bulganin's  views  and  argued 
that  to  postpone  direct  action  would  de- 
prive Busala  forever  at  her  chance  of  world 
eoaqoeet.  (Molotov  has  always  been  a  strong 
beUever  In  an  aggreesive  policy,  and  was.  of 
course,  a  leading  pro-Cterman  before  World 
War  n.  During  the  war,  on  more  than  one 
fwoaslon,  be  leaned  toward  the  attractions 
of  a  separate  peace  between  Germany  and 
Russia.) 

Thus,  it  is  known  that,  ]ust  before  Stalin's 
death,  Mcriotov  strongly  favored  direct  ag- 
gressive action  by  Russia  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

VoroehlloT — now  president  of  the  U.  8.  S. 
R. — supported  Molotov;  so  too  did  Khrust- 
chev  aiKl  certain  French  and  Italian  Com- 
munist leaders. 

Mlkoyan  (now  Minister  at  IVade  and  a 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters), who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
brilliant  economist,  very  strongly  opposed 
Molotov  and  his  friends. 

aiLnrcs  or  MALXirxov  ams  aaau 

The  talks  reached  no  decision,  and  It  la 
interesting  to  notice  that  neither  Malenkov 
nor  Beria  expressed  any  view  on  the  subject 
at  all.    Both  remained  silent. 

The  outcome  of  the  conference,  however, 
was  to  set  up  a  committee  at  military  and 
economic  experts  to  study  the  ooatroversy. 
It  Is  not  yet  known  whether  the  work  of  this 
committee  has  been  completed,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Voroshilor  has  become  Presi- 
dent, and  M(riotov  Foreign  Secretary,  ao  that 
much  depends  on  the  real  views  of  Malenkov 
and  Beria — ^who  had  reeerved  ttu^  Judgment. 
It  Is  clearly,  therefore,  hnportant  to  study 
MalenkoT'i  record. 

icAixincov  A>  a  tatnu 

GeorgI  Maxlmlllanovteh  Malenkov  waa 
bom  in  Orenburg  (now  Cbkalov).  Accord- 
ing to  the  oOcial  biography,  hla  parcnta  ware 
"poor  proletarlana."  In  tact.  Maleakov's 
father  was  a  veU-to-do  landovnac  and  a  Coa- 
sack  ofllcer. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  oOdaDy  said  about 
Malenkov's  dilMhood  and  boyhood.  It  Is 
known,  however,  that  he  received  good 
ondary  school  education  at  the 
gymnastum  (government 

schocri). 

arriciawT  am 

In  1919,  at  the  age  of  18.  Malenkov  volun- 
teered for  the  Bed  army.  He  served  to  the 
political  department.  He  waa  eflhlent  and 
brutal,  and  was  demobllieed  with  the  rank 


e(  a  tegteental  poUtlcal 
ana^  poilttcal  oOoera  worked  to  close  col- 
laboration with  the  secret  police.  Maleztkor 
gained  cnnslrterahle  experleace  to  police 
methods. 


c,  SMBiriooa,  rosKnro 
In  the  snnuner  of  1922  Malenkov  want  to 
Moacow  and  Mitered  ooe  of  the  high  tech- 
nical ooUeges  there.  It  la  doubtful,  however, 
whether  he  was  able  to  give  much  time  to« 
academic  studies.  It  Is  known  that  he  waa 
very  busy  with  Communist  Party  poUtics  and 
totrlgues.  An  energetic,  ambitious,  and 
puahtng  man.  he  managed  to  get  himself 
appointed,  to  1924.  aa  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist organisation  which  embraced  all 
Moacow  university  and  high  school  students. 

a  VUMCM  KtALXmWt 

At  that  time,  Stalta  was  struggling  for 
power  against  TVotsky,  and  it  was  very  essen- 
tial for  him  to  have  tlse  students  tm  his  side. 
Malenkov.  a  stanch  Staltolst.  capable  and 
well  versed  to  secret  police  methods,  ren* 
dered  valiiabie  aervices  to  his  master.  He 
helped  to  ellmtoate  Ttotsky's  Influe&ce  to  the 
students'  ceSa. 

ATPOiMTSD  TO  naaoNAL  BTerrasftT 
Be  was  wnpij  rewarded  for  these  serTloee. 
In  1925  Stalto  appointed  him  to  the  staff 
of  his  personal  secretariat,  and  put  him  at 
the  hecul  of  a  department  charged  with  the 
task  of  otrilecttog  confidnntial  infocaiatloai 
about  prominent  members  of  the  Communist 
Par^. 

Few  Buaalans.  to  say  nothing  of  forelgnenu 
realize  the  tremendous  power  wielded  by 
StaUn's  personal  secretariat.  Information 
collected  by  this  office  was  skillfully  and 
cleverly  used  by  Stalin  for  crushing  his  ene- 
mies, and  secttflng  the  servile  obedience  at 
his  adherents. 

Staito  matotaincd  himself  to  power  by  ter- 
rorism reinforced  with  political  blacdimail. 
and  Malenkov  arganlaed  the  businens  of 
blackmailing  to  a  most  thorough  and, effi- 
cient manner.  It  is  known  that  airthe 
purges  between  1925  and  1939,  and  all  the 
big  poUtlcal  trials  of  19S0-38  were  staged  by 
him. 

It  was  Malenkov,  using  information  stored 
In  Stalto's  personal  office,  vrho  supplied  "evl- 
dence"  of  the  treacherous  behavior  and 
deeds  of  the  offenders. 

From  1930-34  he  was  to  charge  of  the  per- 
sonnel department  of  the  Moeeow  Commu- 
nist Party,  and,  ttom  1904-39,  <d  a  similar 
department  attached  to  the  Central  CoBk- 
mlttee  ot  the  party.  The  latter  d^artment 
looked  after  the  loyalty  and  reliabUity  ot  all 
thoee  Communists  who  held  more  or  Isei 
reqxxkrtble  poeta  to  the  Soviet  administra- 
tion. At  the  same  ttooe,  Malenkov  retained 
the  post  of  keeper  of  the  aecret  fUe  to  StaUn's 
personal  chancellery. 

■LBciB)  TO  aonaai.  ooatiamB 
At  the  18th  congress  of  the  perty,  htid  la 
March  1939,  Malenkov  was  tieeted  a  member 
cf  the  Central  OomoBlttee,  whl^  appototed 
him  to  the  post  of  tta  escoad  eaentary 
(Stalfa  waa  seeretary-geosral).  a  member  of 
the  Orgburo.  and  chief  of  the  psraoeinel  de- 
partment. 

In  rubrvmrj  IMI  he  wae  eo-opted  to  the 
Pelltlmro,  ftast  aa  a  candidate-member,  and, 
a  Bttis  later,  se  a  fttn-fledged  membar. 

erant  Bcmm  coaacrrm 
la  MIy  1941  Stalto  formsd  the  State  Da- 
fene  CoeHnittee.  McAotov,  MaleBiko>7,  Beria. 
and  ▼oroahlloe  were  masnbats  cf  the  cam- 
to  the  heads  c(  which  i 
itreted  dirta«  the 
to  charge  of  the  mnnttlons  todnstry. 
and.  eapedany.  of  the  Industries  which 
eoBcemed  with  «xeisti  uctloa  of  war 
aad  wftJb  fwMtog  ofbsr  sapftlse  far 
Sovlel  Air  Wemm. 

ApptimXlj     Stalto     was 

In  194S.  be 


1- 


A1930 
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*^ero  of  Socialist  Labor"  and  awarded  tha 
Order  of  Lenin,  and  tbe  Sickle  and  Hammer 
medal. 

BBBPONSiBnjrr  roa  mass  mnmnt 
After  the  war.  he  wae  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  reconstruction  of  liber- 
ated territories.  No  official  reports  about  it 
have  ever  been  published.  It  Is  luiown,  how- 
ever, that  MalenkOT  bears  the  chief  respon- 
'slblUty  for  the  mass  murder  and  deporta- 
tion of  whole  populations. 

In  1047,  MalenkOT.  together  with  the  late 
Zhdanov,  SusIot,  and  Judln,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Oominform  Council.  His  job 
was  to  keep  an  eye  on  foreign  members  of 
the  Comlnform,  and  to  direct  purges  in  the 
satellite  countries.  He  did  his  Job  well,  and 
made  all  Ckimmunist  leaders  in  those  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Tito,  aerrlle  to 
the  Kronlln. 

cHAnucAir  or  tbx  coMTifroaia 
After  Zhdanov's  death.  In  August  1948, 
^Calenkov  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Oominform  Council.  At  the  same  time  he 
retained  his  seats  on  the  Politburo  and  Org- 
buro,  and  managed  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  as  Its  First  Sec- 
retary. In  1948.  Stalin,  owing  to  {Mreoccu- 
patlon  with  vital  affairs  of  State  and  to  bis 
Indifferent  health,  left  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  party  In  the  hands  of 
lUs  obedient  and  trusted  lieutenant. 

FAT    Aim   nX-lCANHBUED 

ICalenkov  is  a  very  fat.  Jovial  man,  but  in- 
mannered  and  extremely  rude.  His  ex-com- 
radea  call  him  "the  Kremlin  turkey-cock" 
behind  his  back.  He  always  wears  a  seml- 
mllltary  tunic  and  headdress,  and  his 
trousers  are  always  tucked  into  high  Jack- 
boots. No  one  has  ever  seen  him  in  any 
other  sort  of  dress.  He  slavishly  Imitates 
Stalin  in  this  respect,  and  is  trying  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  being  a  "true  prole- 
tarian." 

CAPABLX    AK9    MrrlCiaWT    OBOANIZXt 

ICalenkov  is  regarded  in  Moscow  as  a  very 
capable  and  efficient  organiser.  He  is  an 
untiring  and  systematic  worker;  during  the 
War  he  sat  in  his  office  for  30  hours  a  day. 
for  weeks.  He  is  punctual  and  businesslike. 
His  memory  is  phenomenal.  He  remembers 
the  biographies  of  Communist  leaders  to  the 
last  detail,  and  is  fond  of  recalling  the  most 
intimate  incidents  of  their  lives. 

MAaaOW  Alto  lOMOaAMT 

He  has  an  almost  primitive  narrowness  of 
mind,  and  Is  a  man  of  deeds,  not  words.  He 
is  not  Interested  in  abstract  ideas,  and  la 
perhaps.  Incapable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  them. 

In  many  respects,  he  Is  extremely  Ignorant. 
Re  does  not  know  the  hlstcor  of  the  Western 
World,  and  has  only  vague  and  dim  notions 
about  Kuropean  cultxire  and  civilization, 
which  he  hates  bitterly.  He  does  not  speak 
any  foreign  language. 

Sycophants  describe  him  as  a  high  au- 
thority on  all  industrial  affairs.  This  is  an 
exaggeration,  for,  although  he  knows  all  the 
details  of  how  Soviet  Industry  is  organised 
and  managed,  he  knows  little  of  sclentlflo 
and  technical  matters. 

His  knowledge  of  Marxist  philosophy  and 
Ideology  is  very  scanty.  He  genuinely  be- 
lieves that  everything  that  could  be  said 
on  the  subject  has  already  been  said  by 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Not  being  inter- 
ested In  abstract  theoretical  problems  of 
Communist  doctrine,  Malenkov  can  hardly 
hope  to  attain  Stalin's  reputation  as  In- 
fallible Interpreter  of  Communist  doctrine, 
and  spiritual  head  of  the  Communist  creed. 
■niTAL,  irarn.iw,  BTrrButas 

There  Is  more  at  the  rabid  Nasi  than  of 
the  Communist  internationalist  in  his  psy- 
chology. He  Is  essentially  a  man  at  ruthless 
action. 


Malankov  is  a  teutal,  merclleas,  and  rath- 
leas  fanatic  without  any  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions.  As  such,  he  la 
an  extremely  dangerous  man.  He  is  quite 
prepared  to  take  big  risks,  and  is  intoxicated 
with  a  lust  for  power.  He  believes  in  world 
domination,  and  will  direct  his  energy  and 
abilities  toward  this  aim. 

A  bom  intriguer,  he  is  well  versed  in  the 
methods  of  subversive  Communist  work  in 
democratic  countries.  Berla,  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  and  Intelligence  service. 
is  his  closest  associate — although  the  two 
nxen  hate  each  other  personally.  Neverthe- 
less, they  exchange  information  and  have,  so 
far.  wuixed  together  very  effectively. 

AW  arritiawr  comtbol  sranoc 

Malenkov  has  worked  out  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  efficient  system  of  secret  con- 
trol not  only  over  the  Communist  Party  and 
Soviet  state  affairs,  but  also  over  members 
of  the  party  and  administration.  Every 
Communist  Party  member  and  every  state  of- 
ficial, however  hiunble  his  position  may  be, 
is  carefully  registered  and  appraised,  and  all 
good  and  bad  features  are  minutely  recorded. 
This  system  is  the  backbone  of  the  Soviet 
regime. 

It  Lb  managed  by  persons  carefully  se- 
lected by  Malenkov  himself.  The  supreme 
and  undisputed  control  over  the  system  be- 
longs to  him.  This  fact  probably  explains 
why  he.  and  not  Mcdotov,  stepped  Into 
Stalin's  booto. 

A   OOLLBCnyX  niCTAT(»8HIF 

In  spite  of  his  superficial  and  artificial 
JovlaUty.  Malenkov  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
sinister  person.  He  does  not  trust  anyone, 
and  does  not  expect  anyone  to  trust  him. 

He  is  feared  and  hated  by  practically  every- 
body in  Russia,  and.  most  of  all.  by  high 
ranking  Communist  leaders.  He  will  need  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  consolidate  his  posi- 
tion and  establish  his  reputation.  During 
this  transition  period,  he  will  have  to  share 
supreme  power  with  his  colleagues. 

The  personal  autocratic  dictatorship  of 
Stalin  is  now  replaced  by  the  collective  dic- 
tatorship of  Malenkov,  Molotov,  Berla,  Bul- 
ganln.  and  Kaganovlch.  How  long  will  it 
withstand  the  Internal  tension  which  is 
bound  to  arise  In  the  near  future?  It  Is 
anybody's  guess,  in  the  case  of  Stalin,  col- 
lective dictatorship  lasted  for  5  years,  from 
1934  to  1929.  But  events  are  now  moving 
much  faster,  and  many  experienced  Mos- 
cow observers  predict  that,  within  the  next 
13  months,  the  struggle  for  power  will  assume 
an  acute  and  critical  form. 

■noNo  wxsraur  polict 
One  thing  is  certain:  Malenkov  is  out  for 
supreme  power  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
the  West  is  to  avert  the  grave  consequences 
of  this  ambition,  it  miist  act  before  Malen- 
kov has  established  himself.  This  is  tha 
moment  for  a  strong  policy.  Apparently 
conciliatory  gestures  from  Moscow  were  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  "peace"  movement 
in  the  West.  They  should  be  entirely 
discounted. 

The  Western  powers  should  exploit  Molo- 
tov's  bitter  disappointment  and  the  Intense 
personal  dislike  which  poisons  relations  be- 
tween Malenkov  and  Berla.  Malenkov  has 
had  to  placate  both  Molotov  and  Berla,  but 
the  relationships  between  the  three  are  by  no 
means  good.  It  is  probable  that  they  all 
favor  the  same  external  policy — but  they 
neither  tnist  nor  like  each  other. 

srauooLs  roa  povi^kb  ur  anasiA 
The  fact  that  no  open  struggle  occ\irred  at 
the  time  of  Stalin's  death  should  "^U't^d 
no  one. 

Some  time  ago,  we  received  a  report  which 
contained  a  remarkable  prophecy.  It  said: 
"There  wlU  be  no  open  struggle  for  power, 
as  some  writers  in  the  Western  World  seem 
to  think  and  believe.  The  matter  will  be 
decided  by   the  Political  Bureau  the  day 


Stalin  passes  on.  and  whomever  the  Bureau 
chooses  will  be  introduced  as  Stalin's  only 
nominee." 

That  accurate  forecast  was,  of  course,  be- 
fore the  closing  down  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Politburo — now  vlrtiially  re- 
created. 

It  Is.  however,  most  Important  to  realiaa 
that  the  apparent  smoothness  of  the  change- 
over conceals  a  great  struggle  which  Is  by  no 
means  at  an  end. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  Malen- 
kov's  enemies  will  watch  him  closely — trying 
to  protect  themselves  by  every  device.  They 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  strengthen 
themselves  before  Malenkov  is  fully  estab- 
lished. They  know,  from  Stalin's  methods, 
exactly  what  could  happen  to  them,  for  Stalin 
was  able  to  eliminate  even  his  secret  police 
chief. 

■vnuan  mombmt  fob  Acnow 

This  Is,  therefore,  a  time  In  which  tha 
West  ran  do  much.  It  can  exploit  these 
weaknesses — and  can  exploit  them  before 
anyone  becomes  fully  established.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  Is  through  u  policy  of  relent- 
lees  strength. 

This  is  the  supreme  moment  for  action. 
The  magnitude  of  the  issues  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Russia  is  wobbling.  If  allowed  to 
regain  her  balance.  led  by  men  of  greater 
recklessness  than  Stalin,  men  whose  livid 
hatred  of  the  West  is  fanatical,  ahe  would 
prove  extremely  dangerous.  It  is  vital,  there- 
fore, that  Russia  must  not  be  given  the  tima 
or  conditions  for  recovery  from  the  shock  of 
Stalin's  death  and  the  effect  of  the  internal 
disputes  which  are  bound  up  with  its  occur* 
rence. 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin  was  Inunlnent 
for  at  least  a  year,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
preparation  has  been  made  for  a  strong  and 
resolute  policy — which,  if  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed, may  avert  a  world  catastrophe. 

XMrORMATION    OXVIM   BT    DIQZ8T 

Intelligence  Digeet  has  arrangements  to 
report  Malenkov's  plans  and  intentions,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  It  was  able  success 
fully  to  report  Stalin's  plana. 

We  were  able  to  give  advance  information 
about  the  four  supreme  decisions  in  Stalin's 
policy:  (a)  His  1939  alliance  with  Germany; 
(b)  his  plans  for  creating  and  developing  an 
atomic  Industry:  (c)  the  switchover  to  an 
antl-Semltlc  policy;  and  (d)  finally,  we  pub- 
lished information  about  his  approaching 
death.  We  were  also  able  to  give  an  accu- 
rate description  of  his  succession  plans. 

No  news  service  in  the  world  has  this  reo> 
ord  of  accurate  and  detailed  reporting  on 
these  subjects.  Many  readers  have  felt  that 
the  news  we  have  had  to  give  over  the  last 
year  has  made  gloomy  reading.  But  was  it 
not,  and  is  It  not  still,  better  to  know  the 
truth? 

riKAi.  oirrooifs  n  wot  gloomt 

Intelligence  Digest  has.  nevertheless,  never 
taken  a  gloomy  view  about  the  final  outcome 
of  these  critical  years.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  genera- 
tion now  living  will  see  the  end  of  the  whole 
rotten  business  of  the  police  state,  and  will 
see  the  revival  of  Christianity.  The  only 
question  in  oxu*  minds  is  as  to  the  cost  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  mistakes  in 
policy  which  so  often  arise  from  p>oor  in- 
formation. A  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid 
for  the  mistakes  already  made;  but  it  can  be 
reduced  if  no  further  faults  are  committed. 

FACTS    CAW    FBSVKMT    KISTAKSS 

The  only  possible  way  to  avoid  mistakes 
is  to  be  informed  about  the  facts.  Th»X  is 
why  we  do  so  much  to  prees  Intelligenca 
Digest.  We  think  that  events  have  shown 
that  our  Information  is  not  mere  sensation; 
but  extraordinarily  acciffate  Intelligenca 
work.  Indeed,  no  one  can  now  dispute  that; 
for  the  detailed  accuracy  with  which  wa 
were  able  to  Inform  our  readers  ot  Stalln'a 
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ninesB,  step  by  st«p  throtighout  Its  oourss. 
finally  proves  thla. 

We  feel  that  a  really  great  eervioe  ean  be 
performed  if  we  are  now  able  to  give  the 
Western  World  aoeurats  details  of  the  new 
regime;  not  that  news  about  Russia  is  all 
that  matters,  or  represents  all  that  is  hap- 
pening, but  it  does  take  first  place  at 
present. 

If  readers  will  help  to  make  the  facts  re- 
ported }n  this  paper  far  more  widely  known, 
we  believe  that  a  great  sarviee  wfll  be  done. 
Presently,  the  time  of  final  decision  will  ar- 
rive; that  decision.  In  any  case,  will  be  cost- 
ly, but  it  can  be  oontroUed;  and  when  the 
decision  la  at  last  won.  as  won  it  will  be, 
then  will  come  the  great  era  which  a  tired 
wortd  so  desperately  needs. 


TW  Si.  Lairrean  Seaway 


ItrrA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

r 

OF  MABTIiAMD 
ZN  TSX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVS8 

,    Wedne$dav.  Apriin,  tiSi 

ICfl  FALLON.  BCr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoufi  consent.  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rboors  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Schenectady  Chamber 
of  Comineree  exinresslng  their  views  on 
the  undesirability  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  national 
affairs  committee  of  the  Schenectady 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  setting  forth 
so  simply  and  clearly  the  line  of  action 
which  we  should  all  follow  if  we  intend 
to  carry  out  our  promise  to  the  American 
people  to  reduce  taxes  and  balance  the 
budget.  The  magnitude  of  this  Job  Is 
sobering  enough  without  saddling  the 
taxpayers  with  the  huge  expenditures 
which  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  would 
require. 

For  half  a  century  this  gigantic  hoax 
has  been  discussed,  debated,  and  turned 
down  only  to  rise  again.  The  waterway 
proponents  are  emphasizing  its  crucial 
importance  for  the  future  prosperity  and 
defense  of  this  Nation.  If  we  do  not 
build  the  seaway  we  are  bound  to  lose 
any  war.  The  truth  is  that  this  Nation 
will  have  won  or  lost  Its  security  long 
before  this  project  could  be  completed, 
since  competent  engineers  have  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  at  least  7  to 
10  years  to  complete  its  construction. 
Further,  in  their  contenticm  that  the 
proposed  27-foot  waterway  will  make 
ocean  ports  of  Oreat  Lakes  ports,  they 
are  perpetuating  a  monstrous  deceptibn 
upon  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  of  the  Midwest.  Evidence  is  in- 
disputable that  only  about  4  percent  of 
American  privately  owned  oceangoing 
vessels  would  be  able  to  operate  in  this 
channel  and  less  than  20  percent  of 
world  tonnage  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Schenectady  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  feel  the  Interest  of 
the  national  welfare  should  dominate  all 
other  considerations  and,  with  this  fore* 


most  to  mind,  t  do  not  beliere  there  is 
Justiileatton  for  such  a  program  as  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  built  on 
misleading  propaganda  and  misinfor- 
mation. 

WhMi  the  American  taxpayer  Is  pay- 
ing for  tax  purposes  about  40  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  he  earns,  I  am  gtHng 
to  view  every  Item  which  is  presented 
to  the  83d  Congress  for  action  in  the 
light  of  the  cost,  the  utility,  and  the 
necessity.  I,  therefore,  must  reiterate 
my  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project 

The  letter  foHows: 

ScaoMscrAOT  CHAKsn  or  Coiocxacx, 

Schenectady,  N.  T.,  April  8.  19S3. 
Hon.  Oxoaox  H.  Fallow, 
aou*e  Offloe  BuiUUnp, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoMaasasMAM:  The  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way has  been  under  continuous  study  and 
review  by  the  subcommittee  on  natxiral  re- 
sources and  power  for  3  years,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  their  findings  was  submitted  and 
dlsotnsed  in  the  national  affairs  committee 
on  February  18.  Two  weeks  later,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  iMtional  afTatrs  com- 
mittee, the  following  report  and  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  sent  to  the. 
board  of  direct<M:s  for  their  action: 

"1.  The  United  States  has  not  suffered 
up  to  the  present  time  for  lack  of  this 
power  and  transportation  facilities  ot  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

"a.  The  International  Rapids  power  devel- 
opment propoeed  as  part  of  this  seaway  de- 
velopment is  not  at  this  time  competitive 
or  economical  compared  with  the  Niagara 
River  development,  or  other  proposed  fuel- 
power  plants.  The  propoeed  develo]»nent, 
by  the  use  of  Government  funds,  involving 
tax  subsidies  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
govemments,  has  been  made  to  appear  com- 
petitive with  other  {vesent  and  proposed 
United  States  power  plants  supported  by 
private  enterprise. 

"3.  The  now  existing  14-foot  St.  Lawrence 
channel,  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal, 
together  with  the  railroad  and  highway  fa- 
cilities, have  adequately  and  eoonomloaUy 
served  our  Nation's  ZMeds.  JtistUlcatton  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  by  its  proponents 
has  been  based  upon  speculation  of  future 
requirements  for  bulk  commodity  transpor- 
tation with  definite  assvu-anoe  of  need  in  the 
Immediate  future  not  ahown:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"AesoZved— 

"(1)  That  the  board  ot  directors  of  the 
Schenectady  Chamber  of  Commerce  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need 
to  encourage  and  support  legislation  by  the 
83d  Congress  to  (a)  balance  the  budget.  <b) 
reduce  Government  spending,  (c)  reduce 
taxes,  (d)  maintain  adequate  and  effective 
defense  activities  commensurate  with  sound 
national  poUdes. 

"(3)  That,  regardless  at  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  it  is  some- 
thing which  Is  not  essential  and  which  we 
cannot  afford  under  the  present  high  level 
at  Government  expenditures. 

"(3)  That.  therefoR.  participation  at  the 
United  States  In  the  cunsUuctkm  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  at  tlds  time  cannot  be 
Justified. 

"(4)  That  this  report  and  resolutlan  be 
forwarded  to  approprtata  Members  ot  Oon- 
grass. 

At  the  regular  meettng  at  the  board  of 


Malcdrar  Meeliaf  Weddl  Be  Daifcreat 
te  AMrica  uU  Ike  Cnse  e(  Fi 


directors  of  the 

Commerce  held  Ifardi  IC^ 

report  and  resoluttoo 

tlonal  affairs  committee 

adopted. 

Tours  very  truly, 
BcaEWscTAPT  CBAiOBa  or 
S.  A,  Paubs.  Manager, 


the 
by  Ha 


EZTE34SION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISOONSIM 

IN  7HB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVX3 
Wednesday,  April  15, 1955 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  meeting  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  self-appointed  Premier  Mal- 
enkov of  the  n.  S.  S.  R.  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  true  world  peace  and  liberty 
and  a  disastrous  blow  to  the  new  policy 
of  Uberation  which  had  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  new  Republican  adminis* 
tration. 

Such  a  meeting  would  be  Interpreted 
as  an  American  desire  to  reach  a  peace 
through  agreement  with  the  CommuiUst 
gangsters  who  rule  the  Kremlin.  Such 
a  meeting  would  be  interpreted  as  a  lack 
of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  are  enslaved  by  oommunlnn.  Our 
Government  would  express,  by  its  Chief 
Executive  sitting  down  with  the  illegal 
self-appointed  ruler  in  the  Kremlin,  that 
it  would  be  willing  to  deal  with  outlaws 
and  disregard  the  rights  of  the  people 
living  under  the  enslavement  of  these 
outlawa 

We  must  seek  peace  through  libera^ 
tion,  not  peace  through  agreement  with 
the  rulers  of  the  BIremlln.  We  cannot 
seek  it  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 
Either  we  must  side  with  the  people 
against  the  regimes  mMch  have  enBIaVed 
them,  or  we  must  side  with  the  Commu- 
nists' regimes  against  the  people  whom 
they  have  enslaved.  Thus  if  we  wish  to 
Join  hands  with  the  Russian  people  and 
the  other  peoples  enslaved  by  commu- 
nism, our  President  catmot  and,  I  think, 
will  not,  consistently  sit  down  with  Mal- 
enkov to  discuss  world  peace.  Such  » 
peace  could  only  be  bought  at  the  con- 
tinued enslavement  of  these  millions  of 
people. 

Another  consideration  not  to  be  over* 
looked  in  any  meeting  with  Malenkov  is 
the  prestige  which  this  would  give  to 
Malenkov.  MalenkoVs  seat  in  the 
Kremlin  is  not  an  easy  (»e.  Beria,  M(ri« 
otov,  and  others  no  doubt  eye  Malen* 
koVs  seat  and  would  desire  to  remove 
him.  Likewise  Malenkov  is  anxiotis  to 
rid  himself  of  high-ranking  compeUtors 
for  his  new  position.  Thus,  we  can  ex- 
pect many  months  or  years  of  b^iind- 
the-scenes  rivalries  which  may  not  be 
discernible  to  western  eyes.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  encourage  and  increase  this 
internal  strife  and  rivalry  so  that  per- 
haps the  Communist  regime  can  destroy 
itself.  However,  if  we  give  undue  pres- 
tige to  Malenkov  by  having  our  Chief 
Executive  sit  down  in  conference  with 
him.  it  may  so  enhance  his  hand  that 
be  ean  eliminate  Beria  and  Mokitor  and 
oilier  rivals  without  any  distuitance  to 
his  reign  of  power.  This  reason  alooe 
dMNdd  be  snllrisnt  to  disoocrage  the 
iniaiiihai  rrf  aiij  i 
Ident 
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:  Z  include  herewith  a  resolutioa 
adopted  by  the  All-Russian  Liberation 
Oommlftee,  Mew  York,  oa  Mareh  12. 
1953: 

RisoLDTioir  TTKAiimoeaiT  Adoptb)  at  a 
RAU.T  Cowmtn  w  Nxw  Touc  Citt  bt  tbs 
ALL-4tvaauir  tJBBUTtoir  Oummiw  (Amti- 
CoaunnnsT  Csmtbi)«  on  Uaicb  la,  1953 

Aft  Mm- tally  «f  AnMrlaun  otUaeiw  of  Bm- 
■lan  <lMeM»*  mkI  BVHtaa  •atUOoomMmlsts 
•uxnmoned  in  Htm  York  by  the  All-Biusian 
XJlMcaUoa  Committee  to  dlscius  the  develop- 
mtat*  la  €k>vtot  Roala  tn  connection  with 
the  death  of  dictator  Stalin,  after  having 
rleen  In  honor  of  the  memcny  of  hie  count- 
Jbh  TtettBMt  tt  waa  onaalmously  resolwd — 

1.  That  tha  death  of  a  tyrant  cannot  ba  a 
cauae  of  aorxow. 

2.  That  tbe  tree  world  can  only  hope  that 
gtaPn'adeath  might  lead  to  the  weakening 
of  tbe  Soviet  power. 

5.  That  the  peaceful  ooextetenoe  of  two 
I  aoalsvad  by  the  CXnunnnlat  dlo« 

ttar  free — li  Impoaatble. 

4.  That  the  United  States  GovemmaBt 
atooold  avoid  any  action  which  could  create 
preaUge  for  tbe  new  dictator  llalenkor. 

8.  That  at  the  present  moment  a  meeting 
with  IfalcnkoT  for  dlseuaslon  of  poUtleid 
qwaaftloaa  or  ttrnttba^  of  taapofftant  delega- 
ttOBs  to  lioaoow  wonid  ba  moM  dangerous 
tm  «M  eaasa  of  fieadom  sad  tba  interests 
«(  the  AMartwan  pacpla.  The  aorrset  atu- 
tuda  towarda  the  oommunlat  murderars,  who 
•ovsra  Russia,  la  that  of  Ambassador  Lodge 
wiko  rafuaad  to  shake  hands  with  VUhlnsky 
to  tSia  VBttad  Nations. 

6.  That  wa  confirm  our  loyalty  to  the 
Vnltad  aiatea  of  Aaaerlfla  and  appeal  to  our 
ftaahlsnl  Dwlght  Dl  Baeabowsr.  to  lead  vm 
tn  a  erusade  against  oommunlnn,  tn  wbleh 
tha  Bosstaa  people  wm  be  our  stanobaet  ally. 

8boi  BBLoaoLaKT.  Chtiirm^n. 


PMt  Ofice  EmU  Job  TukU  Practiet 


EZTSIf SION  Otf  REMARBS 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 


Ut  THX  BOU8S  OF  SEE*RB»irr  ATIVXS 

Monday,  April  13, 19i3 

Mr.  cyHARA  at  lUhiais.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Houae  that 
the  great  caiicaco  experiment  has  come 
to  an  end.  I  am  referring  to  the  use  of 
(he  Job  ticket  in  the  Chicago  poet  office. 

On  March  25.  1963,  in  my  extended 
reoutrks  I  brousht  to  the  attention  of 
»7  oolleacues  the  checking  in  and  out 
of  waahroams  of  the  Chicago  postal 
clerks.  Again  on  March  SI.  1953.  I  di- 
reeted  mj  remaika  to  this  unjostlflable 
towaakm  of  the  dignity  of  the  FMeral 
workers. 

Today  I  reodred  the  foDowlng  letter 
trcn  James  T.  Nelson,  post  o£Bee  inspect 
tor  for  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral: 


!>«*»  OowanasMAH  OTUma:  Further  refer- 
ence la  made  to  your  letter  of  February  S3. 
1953,  coneeralag  tbe  objections  of  the  Chi- 
cago Poat  Ofloa  aerks'  Ubkm  to  the  use  of 
tba  Job  tlekaft  la  ttia  Cibleago  past  oOoe. 

I  am  plsassd  to  lafiorm  you  that  tbe  prao- 
tlce  of  flhackot  to  tba  rastrooma  has  been 
dlscontlnuad. 

Stnoertfy  yours. 

Jam  T.  RBaoH, 
OJtoa  huptttor  for  th9  Autet- 
•at  Foetouutar  Oaaaral. 


Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  appreciate  the  prompt 
and  satisfactory  action  taken  Iqr  tbe  ad- 
ministratiTe  heads  of  the  Post  OfDce  De- 
partment It  is  good  to  live  in  a  country 
where  the  dignity  of  the  citizen  is  re- 
spected in  all  the  fields  of  employment. 
It  is  heartening  to  find  that  where  inva- 
sion of  that  dignity  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Uie  req^onsiUe  executives 
there  is  prompt  remedy.  When  it  is  oth- 
erwise, this  will  not  be  the  United  States. 
I  commend  Mr.  Nelson  for  his  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  tradition.  I  am  sure  that  the 
action  taken  will  add  much  to  tiie  morale 
of  the  postal  workers  and  will  build  for 
the  new  Postmaster  Qeneral  good  wlU  In 
incalculable  measure. 

I  should  not  cloee  this  matter  without 
mentioning  also  Oeorge  J.  Wachowski. 
president  of  Chk:ago  Postal  Clerks 
Union,  No,  1.  who  first  brought  the  use 
of  the  Job  ticket  to  my  attention,  and 
V.  P.  Werner,  Acting  Postmaster  of  Chi- 
cago, wlio  coopeTAted  in  the  ending  of 
an  evil  experiment. 

Mr.  Werner,  for  whom  I  always  had 
had  the  highest  respect,  was  <itioted  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper  as  saying  that  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  talking  about  This 
I  mentioned  In  my  remarks  In  the  House 
on  March  31.  li)53.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  Mr.  Werner  that  I  should  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  to  indxide  his  gra- 
eiouB  letter  dlselaimlng  any  such  re- 
mark.  His  letter  follows: 

DBAS  CoMoaxaaacAM  O'Baia:  Z  am  in  raealpt 
of  your  letter  of  April  1. 1963.  wttb  page  8M4 
from  tbe  OoaraaaaaiONAi,  iRyntn  lagardlng 
your  remarks  about  tbe  Cbieago  post  oaoa. 

In  reply  you  are  Infomed  that  I  okade  no 
statement  to  any  of  the  newspapers  on  tbls 
natter.  A  telephone  caU  was  received  by  a 
supervisor  In  this  office  who  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  tn  h^nHiing  such  matters 
and  tbe  reporter  who  made  the  inquiry  was 
Informed  briefly  and  correctly  of  tbe  facts 
tn  tbls  ease,  not  as  they  reported  It. 

At  no  tlOM  was  there  any  dlareepect  stated 
or  Implied  of  Coogreea.  any  liember  of  Oon- 
grees.  or  any  oOelal  ct  tbe  Post  OOlee  De- 
partment. 

I  have  tesaed  Instructions  tttat  tt  any  oc- 
currence reflecting  on  post  ofllce  policy  mat- 
ters should  resxilt  in  newspaper  Inqutrlea  In 
the  future,  the  questions  should  be  reduced 
to  wrttlng  and  written  replies  will  be  made, 
or  If  reporters  will  call  at  my  office  for  per- 
sonal Interview,  their  questions  will  be  cheer- 
fully answered  and  an  appropriate  record 
made  to  avoid  any  repetition  of  this  Incident. 

I  again  assure  you  that  no  slight  or  reflec- 
tion on  you  was  Intended  and  trust  that  oiu" 
heretofore  friendly  relations  wlU  not  be  Im- 
paired. 

Sincerely  youn^ 

V.  F.  Wmrsa. 
Acting  Potinuuter, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  also  to  the 
Washington  News  and  many  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation  who  saw 
the  danger  to  the  American  Federal 
worker  evoywhere  if  the  iH-actice  of  en- 
forced checking  In  an  out  of  wadirooms 
was  not  Immediately  stopped.  Tlielr 
editorials  and  their  generous  news  treat- 
ment of  what  in  no  small  sense  was  a 
national  scandal  were  of  great  help. 
Had  the  Chicago  experiment  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  it  would  lutve  been 
merely  a  matter  of  time  until  it  had  been 
adopted  in  Fedoral  oOoeg  ganerally. 


After  that  it  would  have  spread  into  pri- 
vate employment  and  the  dignity  of  the 
American  workers  would  have  l)eenQnits 
way  out 

Off  Widi  Tkew  Heads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PZ1VNSTI.VAKU 

IN  TBE  HOCSK  OF  REPRB3ENTATXVXS 
Wednesday.  April  IS,  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  va^ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Raooae  an  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  of 
April  4,  1953,  entitled  "OC  With  Their 
Heads": 

Orr  Wtth  TRsa  Hxaos 

The  announcement  by  Saeretary  ot  Com- 
merce Sinclair  Weeks  that  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln 
was  asked  to  resign  last  week  as  Director  of 
the  National  Bareau  of  Standards  Is  alarm- 
ing. Equally  disconcerting  is  President 
Klsenhower's  prompt  acceptance  of  the  reslg- 
natlOB. 

This  la  the  climactic  episode  In  a  long 
campaign  of  polltleal  pcsasurii  on  behalf  of 
tba  California  manufacturer  of  a  ehejateal 
product  which  la  suppoeed  to  double  tbe  Uf  • 
expectancy  of  lead  storage  batterlei.  !ffow. 
tbe  new  admUdatratloB  In  Wasblngtoa  ebops 
off  tbe  head  ot  tba  topaMu  la  a  bvovau 
wboaa  affaottvaaoM  dspaods  oa  its  CNadon 
frcm  aooooatabmty  to  any  otfaar  standard 
than  aelentlfle  Integrity. 

Even  If  Dr.  Astln  and  tba  Bureau  ware 
wrong  In  their  condusloni  about  this  prod- 
uct— known  as  battery  AD-xa — the  sum- 
mary action  agalnat  an  able  public  servant 
for  more  than  M  yaara  wovld  ba  ob)aMloa« 
able.  Now  Mr.  Weeks  ptopoaas  to  get  tba 
"bass  brains  poaatbla.'*  who  are  to  ooma  up 
with  a  "aelentlAo"  answer.  But  after  he  al- 
ready has  flred  one  man  because  he  dldnt 
find  the  "right"  answer,  what  chance  will 
there  be  to  get  the  "best  brains"  when  It 
already  has  been  made  so  dear  that  If  they 
dont  provide  tbe  desired  answer  they  wUl 
loee  their  jobaf  And  If  such  a  test  by  such 
men  was  to  be  had  at  all,  why  wasnt  It  bad' 
before  Dr.  Astln  was  so  sununarlly  requeated 
to  depart.  Instead  of  after? 

The  ImpIlcaUons  of  Mr.  Weeks*  statement 
on  the  Astln  resignation  are  disturbing.  He 
Is  going  to  "examine  Into  the  functions  and 
objectlvee  ot  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  f«- 
•valTiate  tbem  In  relation  to  the  Amerleaa 
busineas  community  and  other  agencies  at 
the  Oovemment."  But  what  kind  of  iw- 
evaluatlon  can  there  be  of  tbe  methods  by 
which  presumably  Impersonal  and  Impartial 
scientific  tests  are  conducted?  Does  Mr. 
Weeks  mean — as  some  of  his  statements  seem 
to— <hat  he  Is  more  intereated  In  having  tba 
Bureau  of  Standards  provide  clearance  for 
starting  new  businesses  than  In  protecting 
tbe  puUle  against  fTaudutant  produotaf 

Both  tbe  Secretary  of  Oommeree  and  bis 
assistant.  Craig  R.  fiheaffer.  Insist  there  are 
other  reasons  why  Dr.  Astln's  resignation 
was  sought.  If  there  are,  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  know  about  tbem.  On  the  basts  of 
what  It  knows  now.  It  must  eonctuda  that  a 
earser  scientist  haa  been  foroed  out  of  his 
Job  either  because  of  p^'lttflal  pressures  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  preconoelved  "right" 
answer  to  a  selentifle  test  which  has  been 
raacbed  by  daeldadly  onadentlflo  aathoda. 

There  is  one  way  not  to  run  an  agency 
like  tba  Bureau  of  Standards  If  It  la  to  ba 
affective.  That  U  to  shout  "Off  with  their 
beads'*  whenerer  the  Bureau's  tests  arent 
governed  by  inliuantlal  eoDstltuants  of  tn- 
fluantial  Members  of  ~ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TSB  HOUSS  OP  REPBXSKNTATIVB 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  extend  in  the  Ricoks  the  address 
dettvered  by  Mr.  Robert  R  Young, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Federation 
for  Railway  Progress,  at  the  sixth  annual 
railway  progress  dinner  held  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  on  March  26.  Mr.  Young, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
has  a  ronarkable  insight  into  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  his  viewpoint  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
this  body: 

TWx  Ranjoaaa  am  ■aocaTiow 

Not  the  least  of  the  casualties  of  war  are 
certain  segments  of  tbe  economy  that  find 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  wart  In- 
evitable aftMinath  (if  inflation. 

Besides  tba  alarmingly  threatened  rail- 
way passenger  Industiy.  tbe  number  one  con- 
cern of  this  federation,  there  Is  alao  tba  IMd 
of  education.  There  our  higher  Instltutlooa 
of  learning,  desplto  tbe  Increased  eeope  of 
their  operations,  have  run  Into  budgetary 
problema  ao  aouto  Uukt  they  are  now  em- 
barked upon  a  broad  scale  campaign  to  so- 
licit the  charity  of  our  great  corporations, 
eonsplcuotu  among  them  being  these  same 
sorely  pressed  railroads. 

Despite  such  examples  as  du  Pont  and 
Union  Carbide  who  have  made  substantial 
grants  to  education  t3e  special  purpoees  and 
the  commendable  sponsorship  of  the  newly 
organised  Council  for  Plnandal  Aid  to 
Education  led  by  Standard  OU  and  Big  Steel, 
many  executives  vle%v  the  coming  preesure 
from  education  with  misgiving.  They  know 
that  pretty  much  tho  same  arguments  that 
will  be  made  for  a  college  can  be  made  for 
many  equally  worthy  organisations,  and  they 
wonder  where  they  shall  draw  the  line. 
Stockholders  will  ask  us  directors,  bluntly, 
by  what  authority  we  give  away  their  money. 
Give  It  to  me  in  dividends,  they  will  say; 
let  me  give  It  away.  Particularly  It  Is  hard 
for  us  public  utumes  to  Justify  giving  when 
we  are  already  doing  too  Uttle  for  our  pas- 
sengers and  shippers— our  two  largest  raU- 
roade  virtually  noUUng  for  their  share- 
holders. 

Quite  apart  from  such  oonslderatlons  Is 
It  wise  for  educatloa  to  fix  Its  hopes  on 
anything  so  tenuous  as  corporate  charity? 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  company  to  make  gifts 
In  a  time  of  excess  pDflts,  and  quite  another 
out  of  depressed  earnings  and  when  divi- 
dends are  being  cut.  Purther,  once  busi- 
ness finds  Itself  baavUy  oomnUtted  to  edu- 
catlcm  It  may  decide  tt  can  educate  Its 
employees  to  better  advantage  Itself,  a 
denouement  as  dangerous  to  our  Institutions 
as  the  capture  of  higher  education  by  the 
Pederal  Government.  The  highest  manual 
skills  of  all  time  came  out  of  the  guilds 
with  their  apprentlca  systoms.  not  out  of 
the  schools.  Today's  hospitals,  workahopa, 
and  laboratorlee  of  Industry  are  In  some  ways 
better  equipped  to  taaoh  than  are  our 
collegea. 

The  railroads  have  not  been  noteworthy 
for  their  acceptance  of  education.  In  the 
Chasapaaka  A  Ohio,  for  example,  where  the 
figures  are  available,  only  1  male  employee 
out  of  80  la  a  ooUoge  gnduato.  whereas 
^mong  our  populatlim  ganarally  the  pro- 
portion Is  twloe  as  lilgh:  la  some  corpora- 
tions five  times  as  high.  This  Is  a  situation 
^at  promises  to  r>t  worse  rather  than 
Mtter,  for  the  rallruads  art  not  so  much 


as  te^uded  tn  the  average  college  graduate's 
thinking  when  he  eeeka  a  Job  excqit  es  a 
place  to  avoid.  In  thaae  dntmistancee, 
whan  solicited  to  contribute  to  edueaUon. 
wa  railroaders  can  very  well  demur,  "How 
wi  we  poeslUy  be  expected  to  pay  for  tho 
edwoatlOD  of  stiHlents  who  have  not  the 
^Igbtest  Idea  of  evw  coming  to  work  for  us? 
Would  we  not  be  better  oC  to  spend  our 
money  end  our  energies  in  attracting  the 
other  half  of  the  top  38  percent  In  Intel- 
llgence  amcmg  our  high-school  graduates, 
who  lack  the  meana  or  the  inclination  to 
go  to  college,  and  educate  them  ourselves?" 

Bduoatlon,  however,  could  rebut  with  grim 
satisfaction  that  this  Industry  which  has 
supported  college  graduates  the  least  is  also 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  in  retiim  to  security 
holders  as  well  as  in  compensation  to  execu- 
tives. Tlie  railroads  have  managed  to  earn 
only  4  percent  on  investment  over  the  past  10 
years  when  no  other  industry  has  earned  so 
little;  whUe  of  the  top  paid  tenth  of  1  per- 
cent  of  all  thoee  on  the  payroll  we  find  that 
the  average  executive  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try earned  c»ily  $34,000  annuaUy— his  ooun- 
terpart  in  other  industrlee.  $60,000. 

There  are  those  in  the  railroad  Industry 
who  will  defend  theae  low  levels  of  education, 
of  compensation,  and  of  rate  of  retxim.  "We 
have  tried  to  upgrade  our  personnel,"  they 
wUl  eay,  "but  we  are  so  overregulated  that 
we  cannot  get  college  graduatea  or  good  men 
from  other  Industries  to  ooma  to  work  for 
ua."  education  could  weU  answer.  "If  you 
are  so  overregulated  may  It  not  be  beoauae 
you  are  so  undareduoatad?"  Tto  tbls  tbe 
raUroad  executive  oould  oountar,  "Tou.  Mr. 
■duoator,  are  the  most  educated  of  all.  yet 
you  are  even  more  poorly  rewarded  than  we." 

Tlrue  enough,  the  average  pay  of  a  full  pro- 
fessor Is  only  17,000.  contrasted  with  the 
much  higher  pay  even  of  the  average  railroad 
executive.  It  la  paradoxleal.  is  It  not,  that  of 
tbe  two  lowest  oonpensated  induatrlee  one  la 
the  worst  educated  and  the  other  is  the  best 
educated?  If  nothing  else,  It  suggeste  that 
we  ought  to  get  together  and  perhaps  gang 
up  few  a  better  shuffle.  Certainly,  all  our 
troubles  cannot  be  laid  at  the  convenient 
door  of  inflatkm,  however  much  tt  now  ag- 
gravatee  thenn 

Let  us  stop  and  look  at  this  intangible 
thing  of  education  for  a  moment  and  see  if 
there  is  any  magic  to  it.  Kven  including  the 
numerous  and  woefully  underpaid  membera 
of  the  teaching  profession  and  their  com- 
panions in  poverty,  the  clergy,  statistics  show 
that  the  average  college  graduate  earns  2  to 
a  times  as  much  as  the  less  educated.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see  why  this  should  be  true  of 
the  doctor,  the  dentist,  or  the  chemical  en- 
gineer. But  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  bachelor  of  arts  ia  used  to  prove  be- 
yond argument  that  there  is  a  substantial 
and  meas\irable  economic  value  even  in  high- 
er cultural  education.  Tet,  when  colleges 
limit  their  entrants  to  the  most  intelligent 
and  there  Is  also  operating  the  natural  se- 
lection of  superior  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment which  go  with  the  financial  ability  and 
inclination  to  attend  college,  it  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  college  graduates  do  better  than 
the  average.  Nor  can  one  overtook  the  fact 
that  to  fit  himself  for  a  learned  profeesion 
the  college  man  may  have  pftid  out  $20,000 
and  sacrificed  8  vital  unremunerated  years. 
And  one  might  ask  of  some  bachelors  of  arte 
who  have  succeeded  in  businees,  "Was  It  not 
your  family's  Influence,  not  your  education, 
which  enabled  you  to  move  ahead?" 

I  would  be  compelled  to  be  the  last  to  ar- 
gue that  the  college  graduate  could  not  have 
attained  the  same  or  higher  earning  power 
ai  an  executive  had  he  gone  more  imme- 
diately Into  indiistry  and  at  the  same  time 
bava  enjoyed  earlier  marrlsge,  for  I  laft  ool- 
lege  after  2  years  and  msrrted  at  the  age  of 
IB.  And  If  success  Is  to  be  measured  only  in 
dollan.  there  are  many  wealthy  owners  of 
small  businesses  who  never  saw  a  college  and 
because  of  that  fact  got  quite  a  Jump  on 


their  more  highly  educated  cMnpetltloa.  And 
in  many  casee  their  young  wives  helped  in- 
their  business  and  in  their  succees.  If  one 
had  free  access  to  income-tax  returns  arwl 
took  the  top  25  percent  in  inteUigisnce,  of 
which  half  never  went  to  ooUege,  I  am  not 
sin-e  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  noiicollege 
man  might  even  exceed  that  of  the  coUege 
man.  not  only  because  of  his  earlier  8i»rt  but 
beeatiae  he  avoided  the  profeasions  where  we 
find  little  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Until  we  know  more  than  preeent  stetls- 
ttos  tell  us,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  cauch.  if 
any,  economic  viUue  college  education  has 
to  the  student,  however  necessary  the  o<^- 
lege-trained  doct<jr  or  chemist  may  be  to 
society  as  a  whole.  Nor  is  anything  I  have 
said  here  antieducation.  There  are  values 
to  life  far  higher  than  dollar  valued. 

Certainly,  in  our  railroad  Induatiy  there 
are  many  well-educated  men  who  never 
graduated  from  coUege.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  this  audience  that  culture  la  assim- 
ilated as  one  grows  cdder  and  that  even  a 
highly  technical  education  can  be  acquired 
far  away  from  the  ivy-grown  towers  How- 
ever much  I  might  have  learned  formally 
In  my  haphasard  1  year  of  engineering 
and  another  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  I  learned  nothing  of  my  present 
vocation  of  finance  that  I  did  not  acquire 
over  the  poker,  dice,  or  billiard  toble.  Su- 
perior, perhaps,  to  the  eduoatlOB  of  the 
classroom  I  learned  much  there  of  human 
nature  and  of  youthful  foibles;  something 
of  honor,  too,  and  of  how  to  conduct  myself 
as  a  Virginia  gentleman. 

At  Culver  Military  Academy,  my  prep 
school,  though  the  youngest.  I  graduated  at 
the  head  of  my  elass  beoause  I  was  disci- 
plined. At  coUege  I  attended  only  two  lec- 
tures <me  semester  becariae  there  was  not 
so  much  as  a  roUcaU  and  I  was  too  tmma- 
ture  to  understand  that  college  was  an  op- 
portunity not  a  chore.  Had  my  college  yean 
been  shared  with  buslneee,  as  they  can  now 
be  here  at  5rour  own  Antlocb,  I  might  have 
acquired  enough  appreciation  of  what  edu- 
cation is  for  to  have  eagerly  attended  lee- 
tvtres  had  I  gone  back  to  college  at  all. 
Certainly,  as  a  hard  working  aU-night  laborer 
at  M%  cente  an  hour  in  a  du  Pont  factory. 
I  envied  tbe  softer  life  of  the  graduate  chem- 
ist or  engineer  who  landed  initially  in  a 
far  better  Job.  Then  and  there  I  reaolved. 
If  I  ever  had  a  son,  to  see  that  he  had  at 
least  a  year  of  work  between  high  school  and 
college  so  that  he  might  have  a  better  idea 
of  what  college  was  really  for.  Tou  see,  to 
spite  of  what  I  have  said,  I  certainly  did  not 
resolve  not  to  send  my  son  to  college. 

The  self-educated  and  w^ -mannered  exec- 
utive of  a  railroad  recently  deplored  to  me  as 
I  passed  through  his  terminal,  "The  railroad 
Industry  has  too  few  gentlemen  in  It."  And 
no  educator  will  deny  that  his  Institution 
has  too  few  hard-headed,  tight-fisted  practi- 
cal men  of  affairs  to  It.  Whether  being  a 
gentleman  and  tlghtflsted  are  compatible  or 
not,  both  the  railroads  and  education  need 
better  and  more  open-mtoded  men,  however 
their  education  was  acq\ilred,  for  neither  the 
railroads  nor  education  have  been  noteworthy 
for  their  facility  to  change  with  these  rap- 
idly changing  times.  As  this  federation  haa 
urged  stoce  Ite  inception,  it  is  the  toqulrlng, 
critical,  probing  mtod,  not  the  oomplaoent 
one  that  Is  needed  by  the  railroads  in  their 
present  crisis.  An  equally  revolutionary 
(Aange  tn  education's  approach  to  Ite  prob- 
lems Is  also  long  overdue. 

If  the  railroads  have  too  few  good  execu- 
tives and  those  they  have  are  undercompen- 
sated, what  field  should  offer  greater  pKHnlsa 
to  tbe  young  man  for  quick  promotion  than 
the  railroad?  They  should  be  attracted  to 
the  industry,  as  I  was  to  yoxir  Van  Swarlngen  .^ 
empire  away  back  tn  1987,  because  where 
things  are  so  bad  tt  Is  so  easy  to  make  them 
better.  But,  first,  there  must  be  a  cbaage  tn 
our  thinking.  The  railroad  eduoi^onal  need 
Is  not  limited  to  trained  olvU  engtoeers  and 
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tboi  aotoio  IMO 
aoM  bi  atalorlly  Uao  tdlH  tbo 
brood  TMoa.  qpootol  kaooiliJao,  ooptrlor 
oMUtlto  oBd  Mm  laolf^l  loto  tbo  imtoMmm 
of  WMtoMMi  pad  tomhiyot  lololtoM  rt^miM 
of  IM  tood  lottrood  MBMwMvo.  Tiaiortuaoio- 
ly,  aotuto  M  act  so  bounUtuL 

Bat  to  roMra  to  •duoBtloa'o  roquMt  for 
OQ^oroto  Mlp  to  odttooUoo.  WMn  you  oro 
PNonirad  to  buy  •  produet  you  alkould  bo 
prtTUmd  to  lay  down  oorteU  ■poolflcMtona 
for  Ita  •ootptaUe  doUvory.  tt  wos  wtth  aU 
tbo  f oroptinf  oniMlrttnitkMii  la  mind  ttuit 
vMn  I  owa  oikod  to  loprMont  hnliuM  at 
Um  MUMial  Banuuxl  Fonun  dtvoted  to  hlglMr 
•ducotlon.  Ita  deood*  of  decision.  I  sutde  o«r- 
tola  prapOMdJk  all  to  laad  to  a  marriage  of 
hurtniw  and  aducation.  not  on  a  level  of 
cbarlty  tout  oa  a  toval  of  equality  and  good 
butlneae  for  botb. 

2  wUl  not  repeat  all  of  tlMwe  proposals  here, 
but  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  some 
of  ow  progressive  Ohio  educational  Institu- 
tions, why  should  no«  aU  our  beginners  In 
highar  education  be  offered  the  prlvUege  of 
alternating  between  college  and  business, 
hospital,  or  law  office.  In  equal  relays  of  3. 
d.  or  0  months,  business  to  pay  the  costs? 
Would  not  business  and  education  both 
ben^t?  Would  not  our  colleges  have  more 
beginners  and  our  businesses  better  suited 
ones?  How  much  more  Intelligent  would  ba 
the  choice  they  finally  nuUce  ot  a  career. 

The  federation  would  like  to  see  every  es- 
ocutive  In  the  railroads  take  a  minimiim  oX 
one.  and  some  many,  such  student-worker 
xalay  teams  under  his  special  responsibility 
and  care  to  see  that  each  of  them  ultimately 
f ouzid  the  work  and  the  Industry  for  which 
he  wss  most  suited.  The  railroads  would 
benefit  from  the  fresh  point  of  view:  youth 
Is  always  progressive  and  critical.  Particu- 
larly would  the  railroads  benefit  from  such 
student  workers  becauscs,  in  their  rounds  to 
other  industries  and  to  other  railroads.  #nd 
from  their  classmates,  they  would  pick  up 
myriads  oi  fresh  and  progressive  Ideas  to 
which  railroad  executives  in  their  present 
Insularity  and  complacency  are  too  often 
bllzid.  When  I  was  a  youth  in  General  Mo- 
tors we  laughwl  at  the  railroads  for  their 
high  wheals,  the  ciunbersome  weight  of  their 
|>«iweng»T  cars*  their  hot  boxes,  their  Ice 
boxes,  thalr  custom  as  opposed  to  quantity 

Eurchasing  practices.  We  were  fortunate  in 
avlng  directors  who  were  owners,  progree- 
alve  and  far  seeing.  That  was  30  long  years 
ago  and  over  there  in  Detroit  they  still 
laugh  at  us  backward  railroad  directors  for 
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all  oorlM  iNoil  tollioodt  ta  ou 
TMto  010  pmbiMM  of  omtooawo.  labor,  and 
hviOM  roMMoao,  of  aMfaitOBMot,  mattrtaii 
baadUac.  poobofli^  oM  loadlnc.  tarUte, 
toutiag.  tMMlac.  commutatlM.  aspron, 
tsrmlaala.  I  eaa  thlak  «f  soocaa  wMro  tM 
promtsa  of  reword  to  our  ttoekhoMsrs  frook 
Moh  aa  ai>-t»-tha-flslBats  advanced  eduea- 
tlon  eantar  would  ba.  to  steal  the  title  of  o 
raoenUy  published  book,  lisrely  Coloseal.  I 
am  sure  there  are  other  Industrlee  wbleh 
•offer  as  oosCly  deficleaeles  In  the  speclallasd 
•docatlon  of  their  upper  age  groups.  If  ado- 
eattoo  does  tMi  offer  such  elearlBghousee 
for  every  industry  business  sooner  or  later 

win. 

And  just  as  the  cross-fertllteation  of  stu- 
dents and  workers  In  the  more  modern  sys- 
tem ot  education  I  envisage  would  cause 
business  and  edxieatlon  both  to  flourish,  so 
would  more  olbow  rubbing  and  an  actual 
interchange  of  teachers  and  executives  be. 
tween  college  and  industry  help  to  wipe  out 
todays  muttnd  distrust.  Students  would 
gain  In  more  experienced  and  practical  pro- 
fessors, employees  In  more  understanding 
and  better  rounded  basses.  Nattn-al  Icclina- 
ttons  and  abilities  would  find  faster  and 
fuller  expression.  Teacher  pay,  never  ade- 
quate, and  losing  further  ground  with  each 
new  round  of  wage  Increases,  would  move  to 
ftai  parity,  for  It  would  be  too  apparent  that 
the  qualities  required  of  the  good  teacher 
are  no  less  rare  than  those  of  the  go<Sd  execu- 
tive. Being  equal  sharers  in  the  same  sys- 
tem, teacher,  student,  employer  and  em- 
ployee, all  would  become  equal  proponents 
of  It. 

As  the  first  step  In  what  we  hope  wUI  bring 
a  closer  and  better  relationship  between 
business  and  education.  Mr.  Tuohy.  of  the 
C.  &  O..  and  I,  of  the  FBP.  are  inviting  repre- 
sentatives of  both  business  and  (Ml^iratlon  to 
the  Greenbriet  in  June. 

Out  of  thl£  conference  we  hope  to  sea 
Ideas  presented  and  agreed  upon  which  will 
enable  the  r&ilroads  fuul  business  to  en- 
thusiastically contribute  to  the  needs  oi 
higher  education  not  only  in  money  but  in 
brains  and  ex])erlence  as  welL  It  would  be 
presiuuptuous  of  me  to  say  how.  but  I  be- 
lieve it  will  basically  be  In  the  direction  of 
expanding  ideas  which  ars  alzaady  endorsed 
by  progressive  elements  In  both  business 
and  education,  such  as  (1)  student-worker 


rolaya;   (t)  lalMolMDto  ot  mmouUtoo  and 
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for  tdtoMtd  WtlalBe  ki  «M  IMluloai  prob- 
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lams  of  spaolflo  induslrlas. 

X  would  Uka  to  ioa  a  workabla  formula 
agraad  upoa  tor  Ua  oompoaaolioa  by  butl* 
naaa  ot  both  iba  atudani  workar  and  ot  tha 
oooparatlag  aollafa  to  that  aa  oipanatoa  ot 
adaaattoa  wlU  M  aaaoaragaC  oad  Ula  womid 

5>  tor  aaltarot  tiolalat  aa  «oU  ao  for  vooo* 
onal.  Wt  hato  ao  Mooa  ta  bualnaaa  tor 
tha  aMTO  MMMv  vmb.  Wo  aaad  mm  ot 
food  othlool,  oailMiol  oad  oU  ON^ad  WMa* 
Ma  haolth  aa  Mil  u  ot  lood  phMlaal  haalth, 
Wa  aaad  lood  huthaada,  food  lathora.  |oo€ 
alMaana.  and  lood  laaMamaa.  Wa  aaad 
phlloaophv  In  tha  tiabat  oMao,  ntaratdio  ta 
aa  od  and  art  In  an  autooMhlla. 

Tha  raUiMda  oM  aduaoIlM  both  aaad  Mm 
MoaafdMoa  of  a  bnaiir  aad  oonaiaaMt  Mr* 
auMMat  anoOfM  of  vhaMnnat  laiall^M^ 
oad  aHUaal  youlh  vhobi  Mao  la  ihoM  iMal 
formattva  vaaio  M  ahaiod  haiMM  Umm, 
aMtlnuoua^  altarMtlat  hatMoa  tho  Uo* 
oraUaal  aad  Uia  proatlaoi,  rojMvanaMnt  oad 
laaplriaf  Ihabr  noro  Maloto  SMatoN  in 


ra  who  fMdld  Mm  our  ooipoialb 
la  o  bl|  nay  «mm  aaaapi  tha  lal* 
tlal  ahoah  of  oasM  aMh  toaolMMoaoiy  VM* 
poM  10  tha  aaMtal  polbarM  of  thoM  ooaa* 
puata  oad  IhaM  MaMtoly  --T-rtih  loor  It 
thay  on  10  oataa  thia  OMoKMlty  «r  «blih* 
lac  up  trtth  oad  OMNhtUy  abMlaa  la  oil 
tho  huoUMM  ot  thia  lodara  Ufa,  whUa  m 
bi  tM  nOtooM  bMlaaaa  moot  oaa  In  thia 
aoUeltaMoa  by  odocattoa  for  oar  ohaHty,  aol 
a  now  bardM  but  a  m«  opportunity. 

TM  BMn  of  vMon  oad  onoro  wM  puahad 
our  rails  acroaa  tM  oouatry  ««ro  tM  Aral 
to  Croats  a  shortaga  ot  ooUafs  tialnad  bmo. 
Tboy  would  Mvo  baon  tM  last  to  Mto  tiaraad 
tbalr  baoka  for  a  full  ganaratlon  upon  a  mul« 
tltude  of  commonly  aocaptad  principles  In 
other  Lndustrlsa  such  as  mechanical  rafrlg- 
aratlon.  quantity  purchasing.  Improvad 
bearings,  or  the  lightweight,  auto  smooth- 
ness and  low  center  of  gravi^  which  are  aQ 
ambodled  In  train  Z. 

This  federation  honors  tha  men  who 
pushed  the  railroads  across  tha  coimtry. 
Will  tomorrow's  youth  honor  or  deride  ua 
who  are  here  tonight?  Is  it  not.  too,  for  us 
railroad  directors,  as  well  as  for  aducatloi^ 
the  decade  of  decision? 


Manorial  Service  for  Coagrottnui 
Joaopk  R.  BiysoB 


EXTENSION  OF  RElfABICB 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOXTTB  CAaoUHA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVI8 
Wednesday,  AprU  IS.  1959 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  C.  Earl  Cooper,  pastor  of 
Earle  Street  Baptist  Church,  Greenville. 
S.  C,  gave  a  most  eloquent  talk  at  the 
funeral  of  our  late  colleague,  Joseph  R. 
Bryson.  A  pari  of  this  great  eulogy 
follows: 

MxMOSTsi.  SxavicB  ran  CknrcBaaaacur 

JOSEPR    R.    BSTSON 

(By  Dr.  C.  Karl  Cooper) 
Thursday  night,  March  6,  1963.  Jooa]^ 
Stalin  allegedly  died;  but  the  Idea  which  was 
the  consuming  passion  of  his  life  did  not  die 
with  him.  Tuesday  night.  Marsh  10.  tha 
Honorable  Joseph  B.  Bryson.  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  District  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  died;  but  the  idea  and  faith 
which  had  been  the  recreating  Xoioe  wlthia. 
his  soul  could  never  die. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REOSRD  —  AWtNDDi 
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Mr.  Bryaoa  woa  Mm  onMthaaM  of  ttolla. 
■*•».<»••  khai*  www— ni  ttaUa  rulod  autt**"** 

Mifo.  Ooafraaaiaoa 
.10  ot  hM  dlatrtot. 

1M  Ufa  of  thia  OMOt  whoaa  mtnwry  wa 
cherish  thU  day.  waa  a  ooaaplUMnt  to  tha 
ptopla  who  alaetad  hiai.  HU  ilfa  waa  a  oon* 
pUatanl  to  tboir  Judgioont  ot  man.  to  thalr 
standard  ot  athlaa,  ta  thalr  amnhaata  on 
Taluaa.  to  thalr  uadanMadlat  ot  atataaoMn- 
•hip.  It  fivaa  OM  a  ftoUai  ot  aUapla  prlda 
and  faith  la  huBMalty  lo  roattat  that  Uia 
paopM  of  tha  Fourth  Ooactaaalonal  DIaUlot 
waro  Ihanaalvaa  iroat  OMUth  10  raootniaa 
tM  iraotaaai  ot  thia  ^\<lat  and  bumbia  Ohrla- 
tMa.  MOa  aoutham  loi  tloMaa, 

OBi^roaMbba  Brfioiv  woo  tha  hind  of  BMa 
who  ptil  ■MTohty  bh4  iMlilM  Ihto  lUta* 
OMtt,  laallly  oad  toUvoboo  lata  OhMaUaa- 
tty,  aad  dignity  aad  nittiaaa  lata  tha  ooaM* 
uaMa  dhtapuMkWa  toiM  >ollMolaa,** 

TM  maaaar  of  Mi  IryaM*!  aoadvol  la 
pHtota  aad  puMlo  waa  a  tUdltaUoa  ot  tha 
AiaaiMaa  a|ala«i  ot  »|onraMoa%.  m  mv* 
araid  hMiailt  that  fe^o  mlfhl  aam  oMmn 
thioMh  tha  daMoaralta  pioiaaa.  MahaMto 
tha  Mlaf  that  ho  had  hioa  Maatad.  aol  to  a 

Kara  ot  powar.  hut  t)Ml  ot  Muali  ha  \ 
uatM     ot     tho     laUMtbl     ttfb    Of 
oonaUtuoatik 

MTx  iqfooa  ttyod  Mm  lo  hM  haltot-lhat 
ha  rwuaaaatad  Um  bt«plo«  hM  ahuvoh.  and 
hh  Qod.  on  and  ot  tha  tteor  of  OMidraaa 
■to  woa  a  alnpla  itlMHoM  tatth  wiMmui 
■uUlbUlti.  IMIttoui  MOBia  baafeod  hMa. 
lad  ifr.  Bnaoa  Imo  ft.  Ma  woa  awaro  of 
tM  taoM  of  Uto.  B\>t  M  dM  aol  uaa  hM 
tallglon;  ho  woa  uaad  ^  IV  MM  loNfloa  woa 
ainoara.  Whan  M  ptajod.  oaa  hod  tM  toM- 
lag  IMt  Itr.  liryaon  truly  tolkod  with  Qod. 

Ifr.  Bryson  woa  o  Br  ptlat  RIa  loyolty  waa 
grounded  In  that  ehxireh.  but  hM  waa  not 
the  oarrow.  asctartan  spirit.  Ha  waa  tM 
kind  of  Christian  who  fOlt  tMt  balng  a  mem- 
ber of  one  group  should  not  make  him  lovt 
his  brother  who  dUfeied  from  him  any  the 
less.  Bis  faith  was  broad  enough  for  k>vo 
and  respect  for  his  fei:ow  man. 

In  comendlng  a  eoteague  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  shortly  before  he  died,  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  servad  on  a  oommittsa 
with  a  Jew  and  a  Catholic,  and,  although  he 
himself  wss  Baptist,  ttiere  had  been  mutual 
respect.  Then  as  a  part  of  his  religious 
creed.  M  quoted  tM  foUofwing  lines: 

."Shall  X  ask  tha  brava  soldier,  who  fights  by 

my  side  

In  tM  rsuBS  of  mankind,  IT  our  creeds 
agree? 
f  BhaU  I  give  up  tM  frland  X  bava  valued 
and  tried 
U  he  kneel  not  tafcra  tha  sama  altar 
with  me? 
From  tM  heretic  girl  of  my  soul  should  X 

fly 

To  seek  somswharc  else  a  more  orthodox 
kiss? 
Not  perish  tM  MarU  aiul  the  Uws  that  try 
Truth,  valor,  or  lova.  by  a  standard  Ilka 
MUsr 


A  Proposal  To  lint  HospitafiKalioB  of 
Velenuu  With  NoB-Senrko.CoBBoctod 
DuabOilios  Who  Aro  FaaaciaDy  Able 
To  Pay 

EXTENSION  OT*  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TSXAS 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  BXPBBSEMTATXVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  U,  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  bill.  H  R.  4601.  which  is  de- 


•IfiMd  to  Btrancthon  oxlatlnf  law  to  pr** 
vmt  vetorana  with  non-torrtot-don* 
neetod  dMabUlUot  from  rtetlTliMt  hoapl- 
MU  MroaMnont  at  Ootinatut  oxponao 
In  Vdtorani*  Admlnlstrmtton  boipitala 
wb«i  Uity  art  ablt  to  pay  UmIt  Badleal 
oxpohita  ta  a  prtvato  taoipllaL  lioildC 
tho  (UaottlMat  proitnUy  boMii  «qM* 
rloBood  and  doieribod  rootntly  hy  Ih* 
ComptroUor  Qtntrh)  in  hit  ttport  ahow- 
ini  (hat  •oBM  nUrtni  with  oontlddrhblt 
AnandUl  ruourctt  art  rdottving  frtt 
iroaMnant  ta  VttdrhM'  AdrntnUtrtMon 
hoapiihto  on  Iht  bMit  o(  IkMlr  iworn 
HhtoMNMl  ot  tahMttly  to  phv  idMiHt  (Toa 
a  wddkntoita  t  tew  pMMdln  IIM  which 
iPMtfietlly  roqutrta  tht  Vttortni'  Ad- 
nilAlitrtUon  to  heetpl  Iht  itotontnt  un« 
dtr  ohUi  ot  Iht  vttoioB  u  Miattonl  tvt* 
dtntt  ot  taoMUly  to  Attioy  Mttttoty  ox* 
ptMtt«  Undtr  Mrtttnl  kw*  Iht  Vttor« 
»M*  AdrntnltMoMon  moy  aol  futttton  Iht 
iMUly  ot  Iht  citron  to  My«fvtn  tttMnh 
Ihty  aty  htn  knowltdtt  ot  Iht  vttor* 
on*!  UMonit«  hti  itondtnt  ta  Iht  torn* 
auhtly»  had  hte  ftahnoMu  oiitto  TMt 
Ihw  Moa  poind  whtn  Ihtit  t»trt  only  4 
aUllon  vttorom  ta  Iht  Nottoa  ond  U  to 
provlnt  tahdtouato  luidtr  prottal-doy 
oondtMoMh  TIM  MU  whiQh  X  havo  talro- 
diMtd  MOttM  MtHdnoto  Mm  pfovMlon  Mial 
Iht  ttotooMnl  undtr  oalh  ot  Mit  war  ttl- 
traa  applytai  tor  hoaptlaUiatlon  tor  a 
Mon-ttmot-ooiuMeltd  diiabUlly  muil 
hb  aeotptod  fay  Iht  Vttorana'  Admlnls- 
Iratton  as  sulBoient  tttdtnot  ot  InabUlly 
to  pay  and  tho  VotwrafM*  AdminlstraMoa 
would  be  speelflcaUy  authortaed  to  ao- 
euro  financial  data  from  the  yetoran  con- 
cerning his  ability  to  pay. 

Tho  bill  would  create  a  special  admis- 
sion priority  for  certain  war  veterans 
with  chronic,  long-term,  non-service- 
cozinected  disabilities  where  such  a  dis- 
ability renders  the  veteran  disabled  and 
unable  to  make  a  living  for  himself  for 
a  Imig.  indefinite  time.  These  veterans 
would  not  be  required  to  make  a  showing 
of  Inability  to  pay.  and  would  be  granted 
admission  priority  following  service- 
connected  cases  and  emergency  cases. 

The  bin  would  permit  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  collect  part  of  the  es- 
tablished rate  for  hospital  care  from  a 
war  veteran  admitted  for  a  non-servlce- 
eozmected  disability  where  it  was  found 
by  the  Veterans*  Admlnistratkm  that  the 
veteran  was  imable  to  pay  aU  of  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  his  hoflpital  treatment 
but  was  able  to  pay  part  of  these  ex- 
penses. 

The  determination  respecting  the  In- 
ability of  the  i4»dicant  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  hospitalization 
would  be  left  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, who  accordingly  would  be  in  a 
position  to  inquire  Into  the  facts  in  each 
case  and  prescribe  necessary  procedures 
to  assist  in  a  pn^er  determination  as  to 
the  veteran's  inability  to  pay.  In  the 
case  of  the  chronic,  long-term,  non- 
service-connected  disatdhties.  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  would  make  no  de- 
termination as  to  the  veterans'  abOlty  to 
pay  but  would  be  required  to  determine 
that  the  veteran  was  Inraporttatwl  from 
earning  a  Uving  for  a  long.  IndaAnite 
period.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  persons  with  long-term.  cfarcaMc^ 
disabling  diseases,  such  as  tabetcnkisls, 
severe  psychiatric  cases,  and  rauiuple 


aoloroala.  canotr.  poUo.  paralyita,  aad 
hmidndw.  wUl  noil  protoibly  loqulio  at« 
•latoBCt  froa  otthtr  a  local  chartty  ta* 
stltulloa,  a  8toto  hotpllal.  or  a  Fadoral 
hoipllal.  IB  Iht  cait  ot  war  ^torana,  II 
•ttma  taUroly  Juilifltd  that  Ihta  elaaa  ot 
Totoroa  to  admlltod  to  vacaal  totda  wtih* 
oul  quttlionlnff  Ihtlr  abtUly  to  pay  al 
Iht  Itmt  or  adralailon.  Thtrt  can  bt  Nl- 
Ut  qutillon  ta  Iht  nal  majorily  ot  Ihtif 
caaM  Ihal  IhtN  ptiioai  art  no  loattr 
produoUn  aad  wiu  aol  bt  ablt  to  pay 
tor  oatoadtd  porioda  ot  hotpllalUMUoa. 
Mr.  Iptaktr,  X  hopt  lilt  ptrttcUy 
clear  Ihal  Ihli  amoadatal  dota  aol  dita 
lurb  Iht  prtorlly  catowory  tor  atrvlcf 
conatdttf  cattt  and  tmtrttncy  caatt« 
VttortM  wtlh  IhtN  lypM  ot  dttabtimtt 
art  thUUtd  to  artortl^  admtMtoa  al  Iht 
proital  Itaat.  Ily  UQ  dtata  txclualvtly 
wllh  Iht  ho«»llaUaaUoa  ot  votoraat  with 
aoa*MrvlM-«oaBiotod  dliahmiltit 


AtUNtt  Nttl  tl  OtwMilil  Ih^  lis 
poto4  li  Koitia  POW  lint 

iniNaxoif  or  MMAim 
HON.  CHARLES  J.  RERSTEN 

orwtoooNom 

IH  ma  Roosa  or  atfaaNtNTAitvaa 

Wednesday.  Aprfl  IS.  IfSI 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wiaeonata.  Mr. 
Bpoaker.  tho  fact  thai  aomo  40,000  to 
60.000  POW*a  ta  Korea  rofuse  to  return 
to  their  Oommonist  homelands  under 
any  circumstances  exposes  the  real 
Achilles  heel  of  the  CSommunist  empire— 
the  fact  that  milliona  of  ita  slavea  wiU 
refuse  to  fight  for  it. 

I  Include  herewith  a  study  made  re- 
cently by  an  expert  on  China  which 
shows  how  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  has  fumbled  the  POW 
issue  in  Korea.  Even  today,  however, 
it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  recoup  thia 
loss  and  turn  the  POW  issue  into  a  great 
strategic  victory  by  releasing  the  POW'a 
in  Kraea  who  refuse  to  go  back  to  their 
Communist  countries.  Such  a  move 
would  not  only  give  freedom  to  these 
thousands  of  aouls  in  Asia  but  would 
also  make  the  Kremlin  fearful  of  start- 
ing new  offensives  anywhere  for  fear  d 
mass  defection  of  ttielr  troops. 

The  above-mentioned  follows:  ' 

Acwnxaa     Hib.     or     CoKMumsr     Cicma 

SzrosBi  x»  Ko-fff  POW  lasTTX  sr  U.  N. 

lUaca  14.  IMS. 

During  the  seventh  session  a€  the  United 
Matlons  Oeneral  AssemUy.  held  In  New  Tack 
between  October  and  December  1062.  a  de- 
termined effort  was  mads  to  seek  sn  agrea- 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  lU  sateU 
Utes  to  bring  the  Korean  ooofllct  to  a  peace- 
ful ooneluslan.  A  basic  assumption  waa 
that.  In  the  protraetsd  truce  negotiations 
first  at  Kaesong  and  later  at  Panmnnjom.  tha 
two  sides  to  the  eocmet  had  succeeded  In 
nsoivlng  sU  ootstsndtng  tsanss  czecfH  one. 
The  one  iMoe  whldi  broogbt  tha  truce  na- 
gotlatlons  to  a  deadlock  was  tha  Issae  of  tlw 
psiaopsrs  at  war. 

A  earcftd  analyali  of  tte  Panmnnjom  nO- 
^otlatloBS.  cmbodted  in  a  document  cn- 
tnicd  "Draft  Aimlstlca  Agreement,'*  shows 
that  ttw  DUtad  Itatkni  BsgotfaCors  had  in- 
jj-j  m^^a  Mil II M  eoseeHlaBS  to  the  OoosBsn- 

^^^^H    MMM^^^^    ^^^HUJ 

and 
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th«  detailed  records  of  the  nego^Utlone 
thereon,  ere  never  wlddy  pubUclzed,  the 
puhUo  to  genendly  not  eware  of  the  eumu- 
lAtlTe  Import  of  the  many  conoesslone  made 
toy  the  United  Hatlona  negotiators  to  the 
Cooomunlats. 

rmtcm  novosALa  lotami  m  ravos  or 
ooatMUMUtia 

For  Inatanoe.  the  United  Nations  negotia- 
tors agreed  that  four  neutral  natione  were 
to  be  designated  to  supervise  the  truce. 
The  four  neutral  nations  agreed  upon  were: 
Poland,  Caechoelovakla,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. (The  Communist  negotiators  at  nnt 
nominated  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  the 
neutrals;  they  agreed  to  drop  It  later  and 
claimed  that  they  had  made  a  concession  to 
the  United  Nations  position.)  It  U  well 
known  that  Poland  and  CzechoslovalLla  are 
Soviet  satellites,  and  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  be  considered  neutral.  The 
United  Nations  negotiators  agreed  to  their 
nomination  ptirely  on  the  flctltional  basis 
that  their  "combatant  farces  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  hostilities  In  Korea," 
althoxigh  this  Is  open  to  serious  question. 
Sweden  Is  located  right  at  the  Soviet  border. 
Its  national  poUoy  has  traditionally  been 
neutralist.  Switzerland  is  equally  neutralist, 
and  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
All  four  nations  have  recognized  the  Chi- 
nese Oommtuist  regime  in  Pelping.  Thus, 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Conunlsslon 
agreed  upon  at  Panmunjom  is  heavily  loaded 
In  favor  of  the  Communists. 

To  take  another  example.  The  United  Na- 
tions negotiators  accepted  a  Communist  pro- 
posal that  a  political  conference  of  a  higher 
level  be  held  3  months  after  the  armUtlce  is 
signed.  The  highly  important  question  of 
the  composition  of  the  proposed  conference 
was  purposely  left  imdetermined.  A  pre- 
Tlew  of  its  composition  may,  however,  be 
fovmd  in  a  proposal  by  Vyshinsky,  who  sug- 
gested that  a  Korean  conxmlssion  be  set  up 
for  the  peaceftil  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question,  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
members:  United  States,  Britain,  Prance,  So- 
viet Union,  Communist  China,  India,  Burma. 
Bwltaerland,  Czechoslovakia.  North  Korea. 
•nd  South  Korea.  In  this  list  of  11  members, 
only  the  United  States  and  South  Korea 
bave  not  recognized  C<Mnmunlst  China. 

These  two  examples  will  sufBoe  to  show 
that  the  United  Nations  command  in  Korea 
has  Indeed  gone  out  of  its  way  to  meet  Com- 
munist demands  In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an 
Armistice  agreement.  It  has  made  conces- 
sions which  must  be  considered  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  Communists. 

OOaClCTTNXBTa  KAVS  WON  BVBT  COMOSSIOM  TO 
SATZ    Birr   BZPATBZATXON 

Since  the  Commimlsts  are  satisfied  with 
these  arrangements.  Vyshinsky  made  the 
point  that  the  Panmunjom  negotiators  had 
resolved  all  issues  except  that  of  the  prls- 
<mers  of  war.  Vyshinsky's  contention  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Uhder  such  circumstances,  the  United 
States.  Jointly  with  ao  other  nations,  pro- 
posed that  an  appeal  be  addressed  to  the 
Korean  and  Chinese  Commxmists  to  agree  to 
•n  armistice  which  recognizes  the  rights  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  to  an  imrestrlcted  oi^jor- 
tunlty  to  be  repatriated,  and  avoids  the  use 
Of  force  in  their  repatrlatloa.  In  the  face 
at  stiff  Soviet  opposition,  the  United  States 
proposal  was  later  superseded  by  an  Indian 
proposal  which  was  more  conciliatory  in 
tcme,  while  oontiniilng  to  affirm  the  principle 
that  force  shall  not  be  used  against  pris- 
oners of  war  to  prevent  or  effect  their  re- 
turn to  their  homelands.  Cto  December  8, 
1953.  the  Indian  resolutton.  after  i»t>tracted 
debate,  was  adc^ed  by  the  United  Nations 
Q^en^  Assembly  by  an  overwhelming  vote: 
MmtaVor.  5  (the  Soviet  bloc)  against,  with 
Watt^i^lst  China  alone  abstaining. 

Tb»rnited  Nations  then  went  through  the 
formA  motion  of  communicating  the  ap^ 


peal  to  the  Commimlst  aggresson  in  Korea, 
through  the  Assembly's  President.  Lester  B. 
Pearson  of  Canada.  As  expected,  the  Oom- 
mimlsts  tw-ned  It  down. 


U.K. 


TO 


BviBT  coKmnmr  dbbkakd 


Throughout  the  United  Nattona  debata, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  8  weeks,  it  was 
apparent  tliat  the  free  world  was  trying  to 
nMet  every  Conununist  demand.  The  In- 
dian resolution  even  went  so  far  ss  to  take 
into  consideration  Vyshinsky's  charge,  which 
is  demonstrably  unfounded,  that  the  United 
Nations  Ct>mmand  had  \ued  tarce  to 
detain  the  Korean  and  Chinese  prlsonMs. 
The  fact  tbat  hundreds  of  United  Nations 
prisoners  had  been  mistreated  and  murdered 
by  the  Communists  was  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  nUllkons  of  words  spoken  on  the  issus. 
Except  for  the  Nationalist  Chinese  repre- 
sentative, everybody  chose  to  forget  that 
Communist  China  was  once  declared  an  ag- 
gressOT  by  the  United  Nations  Itself.  The 
dominant  atmosphere  was  one  of  appease- 
ment, wltb  the  Indian  representative  plead- 
ing again  and  again  that  Conununist  China 
be  admitt«l  into  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  should 
henceforth  scrupulously  refrain  from  com- 
mitting such  grave  errors  as  bombing  the 
Communist  military  installations  behind 
the  battleliae. 

The  prisoners  Issue  revolves  on  one  basic 
question.  The  free  nations  maintained  that. 
In  the  spirit  of  humanltarianlsm  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  no  force  should  be  em- 
ployed to  compel  prisoners  of  war  to  return 
when  they  have  given  clear  indication  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  repatriated.  As  Is  well 
known,  a  large  niunber  of  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  prisoners  of  war,  when  in- 
terrogated by  the  United  Nations  Command, 
indicated  in  unmistakable  terms  that  they 
would  refuse  to  be  repatriated.  Among  the 
Chinese  prls<Dners,  only  6,400  out  of  a  total  of 
some  20,000  Indicated  their  willingness  to  be 
repatriated. 

V.  N.  COMMAIfO  TKtKD  TO  IMOTTCS  BSPATSIATIOir 

or  pow's  xTwwnxjNa  to  oo  back  to  bxd 

TKBBITOKT 

It  Is  a  fact,  that  far  from  trying  to  retain 
these  prisoners,  every  effort  was  being  made 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  encour- 
age their  repatriation.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  United  Nations  Command  that 
the  Communist  authorities  issued  an  am- 
nesty statement.  This  was  done  in  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  more 
at  ease  in  being  repatriated.  Also,  during 
the  Interrogations,  the  prisoners  were  not 
asked  simply  to  indicate  their  personal  pref- 
erences. According  to  the  United  Nations 
sxunmary  reoirds.  Secretary  Acheson,  In  his 
major  statement  before  the  political  com- 
mittee on  October  24,  1962,  described  the  In- 
terrogation process  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Acheson  stressed  that  prisoners  were 
encouraged  to  agree  to  repatriation;  were 
warned  of  the  possible  ill  effects  which 
might  result  in  their  families  in  the  Com- 
munist area  U  they  did  not  return;  and  were 
given  no  promises  about  their  future.  If 
there  was  doubt  whether  a  prisoner  would 
resist  repatrliitlon,  he  was  put  in  a  group 
which  had  agreed  to  return  home.  Only 
when  the  Interrogator  was  convinced  that 
the  prisoner  would  violently  resist  repatria- 
tion, was  he  classified  as  not  available  for 
repatriation." 

On  their  part,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  vehemently  maintained  that  all 
prisoners  of  war  shmild  be  repatriated, 
whether  they  are  wllftbg  or  not.  It  was 
their  contention  that,  if  a  prisoner  refused 
repatriation,  force  should  be  used  to  shove 
him  across  the  b<Mxler.  Vyshinsky  sought  to 
explain  away  the  large  number  of  prisoners 
refusing  to  be  repatriated  by  charging  that 
the  prisoners  were  subject  to  third-degree 
questioning,  that  they  were  detained  by 
force  against  their  will,  and  that  the  in- 


terrogation process  had  broken  the  win  at 
the  prisoners,  an  ironic  contention,  indeed, 
by  a  man  who  was  the  chief  prosecutor  of 
the  Infamous  Moscow  purge  trials. 

MAsa  sTnuawDOs  trxxatziv  to  msntTBOBATs 

BNTnUI    SOVIZT    >0»CZ8 

The  debates  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  the  many  statements  by  Vyshinsky 
and  his  lieutenants,  clearly  Indicate  that 
the  prisoners  issue  is  indeed  one  which  deep- 
ly disturbs  the  Communist  peace  of  mind. 
"The  Commimlst  masters  are  frankly  wor- 
ried when  so  many  of  their  soldiers  re- 
fuse to  be  returned.  If  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  Korea  were  granted  asylum  by  the 
free  world,  what  Is  there  to  prevent  mass 
surrenders  when  the  Soviet  and  the  satellite 
armies  come  face  to  ftu;e  with  forces  of  tlie 
free  world?  During  the  Second  World  War, 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  Soviet  troops  sur« 
rendered  to  the  Nazis.  The  free  world  today 
Is  10  times  more  attractive  that  Hitlerite 
Germany.  Would  the  Communist  forces 
siurender  en  masse  once  they  are  outside  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  Would  these  forces  dis- 
integrate ovemightt 


KEBSTZK   AMSNUOMT   OF  KSA    WIKAJUB   AT 

ACHnxcz  BSSL  or  commnsr  Bums 


During  the  recent  United  Nations  debate, 
the  Soviet  bloc  was  mortally  afraid  of  the 
so-called  Kersten  amendment,  the  provision 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  in  which  the 
United  States  apprt^vlated  $100  million  to 
encourage  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  the  Korean  debate,  the  Commu- 
nist representatives  referred  to  it  again  and 
again,  and  denouncing  the  United  States  for 
harboring  imperialist  designs  upon  the  Com- 
munist nations.  The  Czechoslovak  delegate 
also  brought  up  the  whole  question  for  de- 
bate in  1961  in  Paris  and  again  in  1962  in 
New  York. 

Perhaps,  at  long  last,  the  tree  worid  has 
found  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Communist 
world  empire.  The  Kersten  amendment  Is 
psychological  warfare  of  a  highly  imagina- 
tive nature.  If  the  Communists  are  so  mor- 
tally afraid  of  It,  a  good  case  can  be  mad* 
that  Is  worth  trying. 

vBsa  woBLD  naomjt  mmort  row  nsus.  wot 
APoi^oem  rem  rr 

A  point  of  departure  is  for  the  tree  woiid 
first  to  stop  being  i^mlogetic  about  the  mat- 
ter. Instead  of  encoiu-aging  the  prisoners 
to  agree  to  repatriation,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  did,  the  free  world  can  de- 
clare officially  that  Its  policy  Is  to  grant 
asylum  to  every  and  all  prisoners  who  do  not 
choose  to  return  to  Communist  areas.  In- 
stead of  scaring  the  prisoners  that  reprisals 
might  be  taken  against  their  families,  as  the 
United  Nations  Command  did,  the  free  world 
can  declare  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
help  their  families  to  get  out.  Instead  of 
soaking  no  promises  about  their  fut\ire, 
public  and  private  organizations  can  miq> 
out  schemes  to  assure  these  escapees  from 
communism  a  way  to  make  a  decent  living. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  spend  any  money  even 
when  it  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  program  can  be  in^>lemented  vigor- 
ously and  on  an  increasing  scale.  Itiis  la 
*  program  which  arouses  fear  among  the 
Commimlst  rulers.  It  Is  one  aimed  at  their 
weakest  point.  If  properly  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered. It  may  make  them  think  twice 
before  unleashing  another  aggression.  It 
may  so  undermine  the  hold  of  their  regimes 
upon  their  armed  forces  that  they  dare  not 
employ  them  in  any  future  wars. 

WhUe  It  Is  clear  that  the  United  Natlotxa 
negotiators  accidentally  stumbled  upon  the 
prisoners-of-war  issue,  without  realizing  at 
first  how  seriously  the  C<»nmimlsts  take  it,  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  once  the  Issue  is  Joined, 
the  free  world  can  turn  around  to  exploit  It 
to  Its  fullsst  advantage. 

COMMUMU'Jta   CAimOT   VOaCB   ZLAVB   TO   nORT 

roa  THZM 
Now  that  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise solutUm  or  the  Korean  conflict,  m 
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represented  tiy  ttaa  liuUan  resolution,  has 
brought  no  result  whatsoever,  it  would  seem 
desirable  at  this  time  lor  the  free  world,  and 
in  partlenUr  tHe  U&itad  States,  to  combine 
the  Korean  prisonera-iif-war  issue  with  the 
underlying  principle  o(  the  Kersten  vnend- 
ment.  and  to  work  jut  a  cooqirehenslve 
scheme  designed  funilamen tally  to  \uider- 
mine  the  morale  of  th(  military  forces  of  the 
Communist  enemy,  to  cause  the  Commimlst 
armed  fbreos  to  dlslnte  {rate  ftam  wtthln,  and 
thus  to  make  it  increi  singly  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  ttie  Gimmisnlst  masters  to 
continue  to  drlvs  tteir  Asvm  to  die  In 
himiaa-M»  w»v«i  on  thm  talUa  at  Korea,  or 
elaewbere. 

The  United  Nation*  Oaneral  Assembly  Is 
due  to  reconvene  on  February  24,  1963.  to 
continue  to  discuss  ttae  Korean  conflict.  At 
that  time,  Assembly  p-esident  Pearson  is  ex- 
pected formally  to  priaent  the  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communist  rejection  of  the  Ihdlan 
compromise  plan.  Oc  the  same  agenda  will 
be  an  Item  entitled:  Tnterference  by  the 
United  States  of  Amtrica  In  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  stater:  «■  evidenced  by  the 
XTnited  States  Govern:  nent%  organization  at 
subversive  activities  and  eepfonage  directed 
against  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Repub- 
lics, the  Feeze's  Re;mbllc  of  China,  the 
CZec^oalovak  RepuMk.  and  other  Peoplets 
Democracies.**  It  is  tt^e  Oommxmist  way  of 
protesting  against  the  Kersten  amendment. 

VBZZ    WOBLO    HAa    OPPOtaUWITl     AT    V.    M.    TO 

pitmnTBAn     sxacrATHT     iob     maLATD 


Both  the  Korean  qoeation  and  the  Karaten 
•mendzaant  will  b*  dalwtad  tai  tba  PoUUeal 
and  Security  Ootiunltt<i«k  during  the  latter 
part  at  msbruary  and  dwli^  the  BKiath  of 
March.  "Of  United  States  wlU  be  repc«- 
■ented  by  aaea  naoked  l)y  a  new  admlnictn- 
tlon  which  has  gone  en  record  m  favorli^ 
an  Intenalfloatkm  at  i«yclK>kici«al  warfare 
agataat  the  Communlets.  This,  It  seems.  Is 
aa  appropriate  ocoasion  openly  to  aonounoe 
to  the  whole  world,  and  partleularly  to  the 
peoples  beblnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  that  tbe  free 
world  is  deqtly  in  sympathy  wltb  thair  plight 
and  thetr  yearning  for  freadom.  and  ia  taking 
concrete  and  definite  mc^asures  to  help  *hfm 
to  eaeapa  troaa  Ooinmuaist  domination. 

oosanrmaM  caw  ■ 


VAUAMT 

Ifkturally.  the  proclamatloa  woxild  be  ad- 
dressed first  and  foreciost  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Communifts.  Tlieir  ean  are 
the  most  recepUve  beeiuae  they  stand  to 
die  In  any  Communist  wars  of  aggression. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proclamation  «'.«j>  also 
be  directed  to  the  conmton  people,  so  many 
of  them  have  taken  tlie  risk  of  »«r'Apir\g 
from  communism.  In  Korea  and  China  as 
well  as  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  The 
men  and  women  who  re^xmd  to  this  call 
can  be  expected  to  be  tlte  most  valiant  sol- 
diers for  freedom,  if  thev  are  given  a  chance 
to  take  part  In  freedom'it  fight. 

The  actual  procasa  ct  ImplemantUm  at 
such  a  program  must,  of  necessity,  be  under- 
taken in  utmost  secrc'.'y  when  individual 
persons  and  groups  are  directly  InvtMved.  to 
prevent  them  from  being  persecuted  and 
liquidated  before  thehr  aaeape  U  effected. 
But  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  keep 
the  underlying  principle  in  secrecy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  shouid  be  priidaimed  through  all 
media  at  communication,  repeatedly  and 
emphatically,  and  one  of  the  best  forums 
for  this  purpose  Is  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  United  Nations,  i-aoonvening  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1863. 

IXAB  THAT    ABIOD    POaCBS    WELL 

OBoa  ooMicuir:9r 
In  sum,  the  above  sui^gestlon  is  one  cal- 
culated to  inspire  fear  In  the  minds  of  the 
Communist  rulers,  fear  that  thetr  regimes 
snd  particularly  their  armed  forces  aoay 
crumble  and  dlslntegrat«  before  their  own 
eyes  if  they  continue  to  drive  them  into 
vara  of  aggreskm  agalnat  tba  free  workL    It 


tB  one  wblcb  strtkaa  at  tta  Acblltaa*  teel  of 
tba  OoasmimlBt.  The  byatertcal  d^nlagtlta 
of  Vyshinsky  last  winter  give  us  a  measura 
of  confidence  tbat  this  program  has  a  good 
chance  at  Buccess.  It  U  an  imaginative  ap- 
proacbto  the  present  world  tension,  and  Its 
undertytag  prlncipie  has  been  endorsed  by 
hntiii  *^m  «Hw.t«i-»~*« —  j,^,^  ^y^^  fTnrnnas, 


Tlie  Bvkkw  Rtwltioa  m  Rtttridbf  tW 

Power 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

ormnr  tobk 
IN  THS  BOUSS  or  BBPRBSBNTATIVaS 

Wednadav.  Aprfl  1. 19SS 

Mr.  JAVira  Mr.  I^Deaker.  ai^pended 
Is  an  editorial  tiom  the  New  York  Times 
of  AprU8: 

PAvawAT  to  Cbaob 

Tba  Brtdcar  reaolutlon  to  hobble  the 
treatyanaklng  powers  of  the  United  States 
Is  iwnecessary,  luxwise  and  dangerous.  This 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution,  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  inexplicably  has  attached  to  K 
the  names  of  04  Senators.  We  cimnot  be- 
lieve that  flsany  of  tbam— Including  Senator 
Ivas,  of  New  York,  and  both  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  and  from  Connecticut — could 
have  considered  seriously  the  Impllcatioos 
of  this  measura  which  would  play  havoc 
wltb  the  orderly  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign relations. 

The  Brlcker  resolution  would  throw  such 
limitations  around  the  whole  process  of 
treatymaUng  and  would  so  alter  the  historic 
relationship  between  the  Executive  and  the 
legislature  in  this  field  that  It  could  very 
easily  destroy  America's  place  of  leadership 
In  the  world  today.  While  It  may  have 
been  conceived  with  the  best  of  motives. 
It  Is  basically  the  product  of  fear — ^fear  of 
ourselves,  of  our  traditional  processes  of 
Government  and  of  the  ability  of  our  prop- 
erly constituted  representatives  to  look  after 
our  own  interests.  It  represents,  ih  a  sense, 
an  effort  to  erect  a  sort  of  voodoo  wall 
of  rigid  constitutional  and  statutory  safe- 
guards to  protect  us  from  the  reahtles  of 
political  life  and  from  the  responsibilities 
and  opportimitles  that  our  present  position 
In  the  world  has  thrust  upon  \is. 

The  Brlcker  resolution  is  unnecessary  In- 
sofar as  it  asserts  that  no  treaty  can  ateldge 
constitutional  r^ts.  Decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  make  It  dear  that  treaties 
cannot  be  superior  to  the  Constitution.  And. 
as  Secretary  Dulles  pointed  out.  a  simile 
act  of  Cocgress  can  overturn  the  efltet  of 
any  treaty  on  Internal  law. 

The  resolution  is  tmwlse  In  that  ft  states 
that  a  treaty  ean  beomne  effective  as  tntemal 
law  "only  through  the  enactment  of  ^>pro- 
prtete  legMatlon."  This  mtMt  mean  tbat 
after  a  treaty  had  been  approved  by  the 
Preeldent  and  a  two-thlnls  majority  of  the 
Senate,  it  would  in  efl^eet  have  to  be  reap- 
proved  by  a  majority  at  both  Senate  and 
House.  A  similar  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  there  is 
not  the  sttghtest  evidence  tbroogbout  our 
long  history  that  the  deciskio  of  ttie  Poind- 
ing Fathers  was  mistaken.  The  osily  effect  of 
this  additional  hurdle  wotdd  1 
the  whole  treatymaklng  ] 
after  a  treaty  bad  been  ratified  by  t 
no  foreign  country  could  count  osi  Its  1 
Ing  valid  within  the  Unltad  Stataa  wa.tM  It 
bad  been  approved  again  by  both  Bouaaa 
at  congress. 

The  resolution  Is  dangerous  beeaose  It 
forbids  any  treaty  tbat  would  aUow  uaj 


foralgB  pfiwar  or  any  intamatlaiial 
tlOB  (meaning  the  U.  N.  er  ooa  ct  Ita 
Oea)  to  aontrol  the  conatttuttonal  tltfixU  at 
Amsricaii  eltlBans  wttbln  the  United  Stataa 
cr  any  other  matter  easentlaUy  wltbla  the 
domestic  Jurladletlon  at  the  United  StatasL 
Such  a  fantastic  proposition  eould  hamstring 
our  participation  in  aU  sorts  of  IntenutttonA 
agencies  that  are  of  wortdwide  benefit.  In- 
cluding thoee  dealing  with  aviation,  radio, 
health,  and  so  on.  It  could  permanently 
cripple  our  defenses  against  aggreaslon  by 
preventing  ua  from  making  certain  kinds  of 
agreements  wltb  our  allies  that  In  aa  emer- 
gency might  be  vital  to  us. 

And  the  extreme  llmftations  placed  by  tha 
reeoiutlon  on  Executive  agreements  by  sub* 
Jectlng  them  to  direct  congressional  control 
would  destroy  the  capacity  of  the  President 
to  fulfill  his  constitutional  function  of  carry. 
Ing  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  The  very  thought  of  subjecting  to 
congressional  debate  the  Innumerable  peace- 
time agreemento  that  the  President  must 
make  with  foreign  oountrtes  on  every  variety 
of  subject  iB  rldleukiUB  on  its  face.  And  la 
the  emnrgendea  of  wartime  the  situattoa 
would  become  even  more  mtolerable. 

If  treaties  or  agreements  have  been  made  la 
the  past  of  which  Senator  «»Tnrfyi  does  not 
approve,  that  certainly  is  not  reason  eno^Igh 
to  destroy  the  entire  structure  that  has 
worked  well  f<»>  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  It  Is  inyoaslble  to  avoid  tba  eoncluaton 
tbat  what  Mr.  BarcirBB  ta  reaOy  datng  la 
striking  a  blov  for  the  isolationists  i^alnat 
full  American  participation  in  the  United 
NaUona.  This  is  not  the  way  to  progress  and 
peace;  it  is  tha  path  to  reaction  and  chaoa. 


Dr.  STBfButt  Rbee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  d£WET  short 

OF  loaaouBz 

IN  TfiX  BOUSB  OF  BXPBESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AvrU  IS,  1953 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  sco  I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNCKKSSiowAL  RxcotD  a  masterful, 
memorable,  and  weU-deserred  tribute  to 
Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  who  is  now  the  Pres. 
ident  of  the  free  Reimblie  of  Korea.  It 
was  written  by  one  of  oor  great  Ameri- 
can eYergymen,  the  Rererend  Dr.  nred- 
erick  Brown  Harris,  pastor  of  Foundry 
Methodist  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, who  has  known  intimate^  for  years 
this  great  and  good  man. 

In  the  future  when  history  is  written 
wltb  open  eyes  and  wittooot  prejudice, 
Syngman  Rhee  win  go  down  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  century. 

DurinfiT  the  recent  lenten  season,  I  lis* 
tened  to  a  stimulating  and  inspiring  ser- 
mon d^irered  by  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  our  time,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Jcteph  R.  EHsoo.  In  that  sermon,  which 
I  shall  never  forget.  Dr.  Slzoo  had  this 
to  say  about  the  great,  unselfish,  and  de- 
voted leader  of  the  Korean  people: 

In  these  latter  weeks  since  ray  return  firom 
Korea  ray  mind  and  heart  have  often 
dered  ba^  to  tbat  tormented  conntry. 
tfiaar  gaunt  buugss,  miassy.  and  want.  It  i 
no  parallel.  It  Is  the  moat  i 
in  the  world.  When  you  ask  what  kaaps  it 
alive  you  always  cobw  back  to  the  stM4>y- 
tng  peraonaUty  of  President  By  iiginan 
Bot  what 
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foa  that  ha  UtwI  for  40  y—n  In  tmUa. 
B»  WM  imprtaoiMd  tat  MT«n  looc  wmtj 
iin«ndtng  jnn,  nraoh  otf  It  In  aoUtary  oon- 
llncnwnt.  Vtar  7  monttu  ha  wm  bMktan 
twlo*  »  d«7  with  bamboo  rod*.  Th*  welts 
•ad  tb»  scan  stlU  stand  on  hla  fraU  body. 
Ttaa  boiMB  of  hla  hands  ware  beaten  so  much 
that  now  when  it  Is  ecrtd  jfou  will  see  him  rub 
his  flngsn  and  blow  on  them  to  get  the  blood 
etreulatlng.  NO  man  in  modem  history  has 
endured  so  much  and  deserved  It  least.  Un- 
told have  been  hla  hours  of  ^»>|pi^h  and  dls- 
tlluslonmant.  But  the  blowing  of  the  north 
wind  gave  him  a  quiet  patience,  an  unfalter- 
ing steadfastness  and  an  MtifaiHtij  oonvlo- 
tlon  In  the  trlumfdi  of  freedom.  There  Is 
no  imdentandlng  of  the  history  of  the  great 
of  earth  apart  from  the  beating  of  the  north 

;^lir,  i^Deaker,  It  was  my  rare  oppor- 
undty  and  good  fortune  to  spetid  2  hours 
(me  Sunday  afternoon  last  November 
vitb  Dr.  Rhe«  at  his  humble  head- 
quarters at  Puaan  in  Korea.  With  other 
members  of  our  Armed  Serylces  Com- 
fnlttee  of  the  House  <rf  Representatives 
I  was  Indelibly  Impressed  with  the 
humility,  honesty,  faith,  and  stubbom- 
xiess  of  this  man. 

Dr.  Rhee  Impressed  us  all  by  his  frank- 
ness, forthrightnees,  his  austere  way  of 
iif  e.  but  most  of  all  t^  his  whole-hearted 
and  undying  devotion  to  a  great  and  Just 
cause. 

-  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  "America 
cannot  remain  half  slave  aiul  half  free." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has 
believed  from  the  beginning  that  Korea 
cannot  remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 

It  was  a  grave  mistake,  sir,  ever  to 
have  drawn  an  arbitrary,  artificial,  im- 
aginary line  along  the  38th  paraUel  di- 
viding the  peninsida  of  Korea  into  halves. 

Korea  is  an  old  civilization,  rich  in  tra- 
dition, with  a  homogeneous  people. 
The  people  In  North  and  South  Korea 
are  of  the  same  ethnic  origin;  they  speak 
the  same  language,  have  the  same  in- 
terests, ideals,  h(Q)es,  aspirations,  love 
of  freedom-4uid  must  not  be  divided. 
One  might  as  weU  divide  the  people  of 
our  own  coimtry  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  hope 
'for  peace.  It  simply  cannot  be  done— 
and  it  must  not  happen. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  or 
.economic  stability  in  the  Far  East  or 
in  the  world  with  a  divided  Korea.  We 
fought  World  War  n  to  guarantee  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  the  geographical  bor- 
ders, and  to  guarantee  to  the  small  peo- 
ples in  the  small  nations  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  government.  Shall 
we  now  retreat  short  of  full  victory  by 
accepting  an  ignoble  compromise?  Can 
we  finally  settle  this  pem^exing  and  dlf- 
fleult  problem  by  appeasement? 

MacArthur  was  dead  right  when  he 
said.  "In  war  there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory."  And  I  beUeve  with  General 
{Van  Fleet  that  we  must  win  the  war  in 
X(»«a  regardless  of  what  our  so-called 
allies  might  think. 

We  all  want  peace  and  certainly  ixtty 
that  the  bloodshed  in  that  far  distant, 
sad.  and  tragic  land  might  soon  cease. 
But  we  want  a  peace  with  honor  and 
not  one  which  will  compel  us  to  return 
later  to  discharge  a  solemn  duty  and 
'mn  honest  debt  , 

After  all  the  suffering  and  sacrifices  of 

our  American  forces  and  of  the  good,  in- 

.nocent,  and  valiant  peoplo  of  Korea, 


we  eannot  Igixiinittioasly  suHgader  ¥7 
a  halfway  measure.  Already  we  have 
lost  much  face  in  the  Orient  and  even 
in  Europe,  but  I  for  one  do  not  want  us 
to  lose  face  and  honor  completely. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  weak,  vac- 
illating, and  contradictory  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Truman-Acheson  administra- 
tion that  victory  is  not  already  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  last  one  to  enter 
a  fl^t.  but  when  I  am  embroiled,  en- 
gaged, or  drawn  into  it.  I  shall  be  the 
last  one  to  quit  imtll  victory  is  won. 

Sir,  there  is  no  ea^  way  out  of  our 
present  dilemma.  There  is  no  quick 
road  to  achieve  our  goal.  We  all  know 
that  the  road  ahead  is  rough,  that  the 
hill  is  steep — but  kxM>wing  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  is  now  going  on.  we  shall 
not  sacrifice  a  great  tieattlB  who.  as  our 
ancestors,  believe  that  liberty  is  more 
priceless  than  death.  We  shall  not  de- 
sert tliem  in  this^  onacial  hotur  of  their 
suffering  and  the  critical  moment  of 
their  survivaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  us  to  be 
forced  to  do  ttiis  Job  over  at  some  future 
date.  Let  us  settle  it  now,  with  or  with- 
out the  help  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
our  friends.  It  is  time  for  plain  talk 
and  for  decisive  action. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  statement  issued 
by  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  on  AprU  12,  1953: 

We  are  on  the  battlellne  In  Korea.  Our 
military  la  responsible  for  more  thsn  60  per- 
cent of  that  battlellne.  Our  military  and 
our  clTlllans.  both  north  and  south,  suffer 
every  day  at  the  bands  of  the  Communist 
aggressor  the  greatest  ntimber  of  lives,  the 
greatest  niunber  of  wounded,  the  greatest 
niunber  of  orphansd  children,  the  greatest 
number  of  homeless. 

Any  settlement  of  the  Korean  war  which 
leaves  ua  divided  will  be  considered  by  oiir 
people  as  appeasement  of  the  Communists. 
Any  settlement  along  any  broad  or  narrow 
waist  of  our  peninsula  will  be  a  victory  for 
aggressive  conmiunlsm.  But  a  settlement 
with  victory  at  the  Talu  River,  our  age-old 
northern  boundary,  will  not  only  be  a  victory 
for  Korea,  the  present  frontier  of  freedom, 
but  a  victory  for  the  entire  free  world. 

After  what  we  have  sxiffered.  we  do  not 
want,  at  this  time  or  any  time,  to  permit 
o\xr  life  and  death  struggle  for  siuvival  as 
a  democratic  nation  to  become  either  a  na- 
tional or  an  International  pawn  in  power 
politics  or  endless  political  debate.  Remem- 
ber, as  I  write  this,  that  Americans  are  dying, 
Bloreans  are  dying  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  with  us  also  are  dying. 

What  explanation  or  comfort  can  we  give 
to  bereaved  parents  for  the  deaths  that  have 
occiirred  in  the  past  2  years  when,  3  years 
ago.  this  war  oould  have  been  won? 

What  explanation  can  be  forthcoming  fw 
an  ammunition  shortage  which,  nearly  8 
years  ago.  saw  the  Republic  of  Korea  troops 
with  only  the  sldearms  of  a  constabulary  to 
stand  up  and  fight,  as  they  did,  against  a 
Communist  army  trained  and  supplied  with 
tanks,  heavy  artillery,  and  airplanes  by  the 
Soviets? 

What  explanation  can  be  given  for  the 
lately  reported  ammunition  shortage  which 
denied  us  the  victory  2  years  ago  which  brave 
and  gallant  men  fought  for. 

The  results,  as  we  know,  have  been  utterly 
disastrous  not  only  f<w  \is.  but  for  America 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  which  re- 
mains free. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  we  should  seek  now 
to  appease  the  Communists.  But  if  Uiat 
again  is  to  be  the  policy,  we  should  be  told 
so.  openly  and  honestly  so  we  may  know 
what  our  fate  at  a  Nation  U  to  be. 


TyelaBdsOOBfll 
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or  OHIO 

IN  IBE  HOUai  07  RSPRBBSNTATTW 

Wednesday,  AprU  IS,  1953 

Ur.  ATRB&  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  passed  the  so-called  tldelanda  oU 
bill,  the  propagandists  have  been  having 
a  hey-day.  A  typical  example  Is  the 
letter  printed  below: 

UwmD  BuBSB.  Coax.  LiDrat.Buic 
AMD  Pukanc  Woaxsaa  or  aumns. 

AxBOW.  One.  AprU  XI,  19fJ. 
To  AU  Teachers  in  Akron  Public  BefutoU. 

Oaaa  Pbismd:  X  would  Ilka  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  Issue  that  vitally  affects  you 
as  a  teacher.  It  also  affecta  us  In  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  as  parents  at  chlldran  who 
attend  Akron  schools.  That  issue  la  tha  so- 
called  tldelanda  oU  or  oSahora  oU  laaua,  noir 
before  Congress. 

The  Public  Affaire  Inatltuta  aa«lma*as  that 
Ohio's  share  of  oU  off  the  shoiea  of  K-«^i*f1ana. 
Tezaa.  and  California  U  appradmataly  #MP 
mlllloa.  Under  tlM  Hill  amandmant  the 
royalties  from  this  oil — ^whlch  the  Suprema 
Court  has  three  times  ruled  belongs  to  aU 
48  Statee-^would  be  used  for  better  schools 
and  more  adequate  salarlea  for  teachers. 

Unfortxmately,  tha  Oongraasniaa  from4hla 
area.  Woxzam  Avaas,  voted  to  give  swwy 
these  oU  royalties  to  three  Btatea  whose 
legislatures  are  oonsldembly  controlled  by 
the  big  oil  corporations.  Araar  vote  maaas 
that  Ohio  wiu  not  reoalve  one  oant  from 
theee  oil  revenues. 

Ihls  question  Is  now  being  debated  tn 
the  Senate.  We  urge  you  to  Join  with  ui 
in  writing  Ohio  Senatora  Tatt  and  ia»"« 
to  vote  to  keep  the  offshore  oU  revenoas  In 
the  national  domain — ^where  It  properly  be- 
longs— and  to  use  the  money  for  the  educa- 
tion at  our  children  in  all  tha  48  StattaSk 
Including  Ohio. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  vigorous  protest 
on  the  part  of  all  cltlaens  against  what  Is 
reaching  tha  proportions  ot  a  national 
scandal — the  giving  away  of  our  natural  re- 
sources to  private  Interests. 

The  enclosed  CIO  publication  explains  the 
offshore  oil  issue  In  detail  and  shows  how 
we  can  Improve  our  educational  system  with 
these  oU  reeourcee.  Extra  coplea  are  avaU- 
able  If  you  can  use  them. 

We  urge  you  to  Join  us  In  fighting  for 
better  education,  and  for  tha  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  children. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I1.8.  BDCKMSflfRB, 

Oeneral  President. 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  mlsr^re- 
sentation  contained  in  the  letter  I  would 
like  to  add  that  the  publication  referred 
to.  Economic  Outlook,  is  so  rank  it  is 
disgusting. 

Printed  below  Is  my  reply  to  Mr.  Buck* 
master: 

Hotrsc  or  Rcpaaaarr  ATrraa. 
Washinffton.  D.  C,  AprU  15,  1953. 
ICr.  L.  B.  Bdckmastbi, 

President,   United   Bubher   Worker*  0/ 
America,  Akron.  Ohio 

DBAS  ICa.  BucKMABm :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  sent  to  aU 
the  teachers  In  the  Akron  public  schools.  As 
you  perhaps  know,  my  opponent  in  the  last 
campaign  sent  a  slmUar  letter  to  the  teachers 
which  may  account  for  some  of  the  majority 
I  received  at  the  polls. 

It  la  too  bad,  Mr.  Buckmastar,  that  soma 
of  you  leaders  stoop  to  propagandise  your 
members  rather  than  preaent  facts.  The 
thousands  of  friends  I  have  In  crganlaad 
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labor  feel  that  you  would  aecompllah  mora 
If  you  would  confine  your  actlvltlee  to  the 
labor  field.  However,  I  am  not  one  to  com- 
plain and  each  knock  you  give  ma  aaams  to 
be  a  Uttle  boost. 

You  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  working 
people  In  the  paat,  Mr.  Buckmaster.  Why 
undo  the  good  you  have  done  by  deviating  ao 
far  from  the  truth  now? 

Now  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  haa  proved 
to  be  an  ineffective  tool  for  you  at  the  polls 
I  presume  you  are  hoping  the  so-called  tide- 
lands  Issue  will  give  you  the  club  you  would 
like  to  hold  over  Members  of  Congrees  that 
you  bavs  been  unable  to  beat  into  line.  I 
am  afraid  what  you  tho\xght  waa.  a  piece  of 
sturdy  oak  will  turn  out  to  be  a  pine  tooth- 
pick. 

Tou  have  Insulted  tha  Intelligence  of  our 
teachers. 

Tour  Congreasman. 

Bnx  Ai 


One  of  our  able  colleagues  has  summed 
up  the  situation  very  well  in  his  weekly 
report  to  his  constituents.  The  Honor- 
able NoKMS  CoTTOM,  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  outlined  the  issue  in  a  clean,  oom- 
monsense  presentation.  Eliminating  only 
one  sentence  from  his  report,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  printing  it  along 
with  my  remarks  as  it  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  thinking  American.  It 
follows: 

Torm  Cowc 


(By  Noaazs  Conow) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  very  famoua 
man  who  was  four  times  elected  President 
of  tbe  United  fltatea.  He  gave  inspiring 
lesdsrshlp  to  our  country  through  a  great 
war.  and  we  have  many  raaaona  to  honOT 
his  memory.  Cven  his  admlrws  admit,  how- 
sver,  that  he  became  something  of  a  benevo- 
lent despot.  He  believed  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  manage  industry,  fix  prices  and 
wages,  control  crops.  buUd  hotues.  practice 
medicine,  teach  the  schools,  and  in  short, 
be  a  national  wet-nurse  for  everybody. 

Naturally  he  appointed  to  offloe  men  who 
shared  his  philosophy,  some  of  them  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
this  high  Judicial  body  rendered  a  few  rather 
startling  decisions,  which  seemed  to  blaae 
the  way  for  a  march  toward  a  superstate. 
Ont  of  theae  was  the  'TiallfcmU  Case."  For 
160  years  It  had  been  recognised  that  eoaatal 
States  had  title  to  lands  under  the  marginal 
sea  out  to  their  historical  Umlts  (in  most 
cases  3  miles).  The  California  decision  de- 
nied this  ownership  but  even  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  "new  look"  wouldn't  say  in  so 
many  words  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  title  to  this  property  but  talked  vaguely 
about  the  "Government's  paramount  rights" 
which  were  not  precisely  ownership.  Thla 
decision  created  a  doubt  which  ocnnpels  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  title  eomewhere  so  that  the 
oil  and  mineral  resources  under  tha  sea  can 
be  reached  and  developed. 

This  week  the  House,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  for  a  third  time  passed  the  so-called 
tldelanda  bUl.  which  reserves  for  the  States 
land  under  the  sea  to  the  3-mlle  limit  and 
gives  to  the  Federal  Government  title  to  tha 
Continental  Shelf  beyond  that  point.  I 
voted  for  this  bill,  and  despite  aU  tha 
clamor  on  the  subject,  I  have  never  cast  a 
vote  with  a  deeper  conviction  that  I  was 
right. 

Prom  a  legal  standpoint.  It  is  a  Just  bilL 
Six  years  ago.  diulng  my  first  days  in  Con- 
gress. I  listened  Intently  while  attorney  gen- 
eral after  attorney  general  from  State  after 
State,  both  coastal  and  Inland,  cited  the 
precedents  and  urged  that  theee  rights,  so 
clearly  spelled  out  in  the  charters  of  many 
SUtes.  including  tha  Original  Thlrtaan.  be 
preserved. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint  the  bill  la 
•ound.    Kvan  If  X  had  doubted  the  Justioa 


oC  thla  bUl  from  a  technical,  legal  stand- 
point— which  I  did  not — I  would  still  have 
voted  for  it.  I  just  can't  see  grabbing  any 
more  aasets  from  our  States  and  feeding  them 
into  the  maw  of  Federal  bxireaucracy.  If 
Uncle  Sam,  the  dissolute  old  qwndthrift, 
cant  get  by  the  oorner  aaloon  on  Satiirday 
night  without  blowing  in  his  paycheck,  we 
had  better  hold  out  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  for  his  children  (the  States),  because 
they  are  supporting  him  now.  and  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Actxially,  the  dollars-and -cents  effect  of  the 
blU  has  been  groesly  exaggerated.  It  doesnt 
fatten  the  oil  companies  because  they  pay 
the  same  whether  to  State  or  Federal  Gov- 
emmenu.  It  doesn't  enrich  the  States  be- 
cause the  lion's  share  of  the  oil  profits  will 
go  back  to  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes. 
It  can't  Imperil  national  defense  because  the 
Nation  wUl  always  control  these  tidelands 
for  defense  purposes,  as  it  does  every  Inch 
of  our  territory. 

Of  course  the  New  Dealers  who  want  every- 
thing run  from  Washington  havs  been  mak- 
ing a  great  to-do  about  what  they  call  "that 
evil  oil  bill."  and  they  are  cunning  and  skill- 
ful at  propaganda.  They  made  an  alluring 
suggestion  which  appealed  to  many  sincere 
people:  theee  assets  should  be  seized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  used  to  aid  edu- 
cation. They  gave  the  scheme  an  appealing 
title.  "OU  for  the  Lamps  of  Learning." 

Folks  cant  be  blamed  for  falling  for  this, 
but  there  are  two  objections.  One  is  that 
If  It  Isnt  o\ir  property,  we  shouldn't  steal 
it  tor  any  cause,  no  matter  how  worthy, 
llie  second  is  that  earmarking  funds  warpa 
our  budget  and  makes  tis  spend  too  much 
for  some  things  and  too  little  for  others. 
Suppose  the  farmer's  wife  earmarks  her 
eggs-and-poultry  money  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren, and  her  mllk-and-butter  money  to 
clothe  them.  Cant  you  see  that  the  poor 
kids  might  have  two  Sunday  suits  imd  empty 
bellies  ir  one  branch  of  the  farm  prospers  and 
the  other  lags.  Certainly  we  must  aid  edu- 
cation in  the  low-income  States  that  need  it. 
but  let  us  do  it  sensibly  and  rationally 
rather  than  seize  some  natural  resoxu-ce  and 
turn  It  loose  for  rich  States  as  well  as  poor, 
with  a  good  share  of  each  doUar  sticking 
to  the  fingers  of  the  admintstrators  In  Wash- 
ington. 

One  more  word:  In  1915  Uncle  Sam  waa 
taking  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  taxes  and 
leaving  70  percent  for  State  and  local  ptur- 
poses.  Now  he  takes  77  percent  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  only  23  percent.  Washington  has 
gobbled  up  every  tax  source  and  collects  on 
Incomes,  sales,  corporation  profits,  inherit- 
ances, and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  Statee 
have  been  oegging  the  Federal  Government 
to  get  out  of  at  least  one  of  these  fields  and 
give  them  a  chance.  Only  last  week  the 
President  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
how  to  do  It.  Is  this  any  time  to  confiscate 
more  property  of  the  States  and  turn  It  over 
to  the  Federal  Government? 

I  say  "No"— What  do  you  think? 


Ceatral  of  GovcnMaait  Spendinf 
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HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  Mxw  Toax 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  WKPMBSBNTAITVBS 
Wednesday.  April  IS.  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
able  statement  by  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Hon.  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter.  in  support  of  H.  R.  2,  as  submitted 
at  the  public  bearing  on  AprU  13  before 


the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opom- 
tlons: 

Ten  years  spent  here  In  Congress  taught 
me  one  lesson  so  weU,  and  gave  me  one  warn- 
ing so  ImperaUvely  that  I  shaU  not  forget 
either. 

The  leeeon  was  that  unless  Congress  main- 
tains rigid  control  over  the  spending  agen- 
clea  of  the  Federal  Government  we  may  ona 
day  find  ourselves  facing  a  national  crisis 
of  the  first  magnitude;  and  the  warning  waa 
that  Ccmgress  has  lost  such  control. 

I  believe  that  nothing  more  important 
can  be  done  at  this  session  than  to  regain 
it  and  thus  to  establish  national  solvency, 
achieve  tax  reduction  and  confront  the  fu- 
tiue  with  an  asswance  we  cannot  now 
poetess. 

I  further  beUeve  that  when  the  Vederal 
fiscal  house  Is  put  In  order  there  will  be 
time  and  occasion  to  review,  as  President 
Elsenhower  so  wisely  has  begun  to  do.  Fed- 
eral-State relationships  to  the  end  that  both 
Important  levels  of  government  may  better 
and  more  efficiently  serve  the  needs  of  tha 
people. 

For  many  years  now.  with  one  single  year's 
Interlude,  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sorted to  deficit  financing.  I  believe  that 
all  economists  will  agree  that  the  largest 
element  in  the  Inflationary  period  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  has  been  Fed- 
eral deficit  apending.  Inflation  has,  of 
course,  been  reflected  in  State  and  local  costs 
of  Government  and  has  forced  these  units 
into  a  continuing  search  for  more  taxes.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve  any  degree 
of  stability  untU  Federal  deficit  spending 
ceases  and  the  Infiatlonary  cycle  is  ended. 
Only  the  Congress  In  conjxmction  with  the 
Federal  executives  can  do  this. 

I  am  aware  that  for  Congress  to  reassert 
Its  power  and  regain  fixed  control  is  no  easy 
task.  The  phUosophies  and  practices  of  long 
years  gone  by  have  conspired  to  weaken  legis- 
lative control,  but  now  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself  to  come  to  gr^  with  the  dUBcul« 
ties  and  assert  anew  the  constitutional  poir> 
er  of  the  legislative  branch. 

My  statement  today  in  support  of  B.  R.  9 
Is  not  without  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  but  one  of  several  proposals  advanced 
in  recent  years  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
Congress.  There  readily  come  to  mind  such 
important  devices  as  that  contained  in  tha 
McClellan  bill  to  create  a  Joint  oommittea 
on  the  budget,  and  that  to  itmip  all  appro- 
priations in  a  single  measure  as  In  the  Byrd 
blU  currently  in  the  Senate. 

These  ideas  and  others  have  had  strong 
supp<Ht  because  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  recognized  the  need  for  better  tools. 
They  likewise  have  aroxised  substantial  op- 
position because  each  of  them  contains 
structural  or  functional  elements  which 
wo«|^  require  radical  changes  in  traditional 
congressional  procedures. 

Without  stating  unequivocally  that  H.  R. 
S  is  the  best  possible  meatu  of  meeting  tha 
problem.  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  It 
contains  not  one  of  the  barriers  which,  up 
to  now,  have  prevented  Congress  from  equip- 
ping itself  with  the  machinery  for  appro- 
priation and  tax  control.  Moreover,  it  would 
do  no  more  than  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  foUow  a  fiscal  pattern  almost 
universal  among  the  States. 

It  may  well  be  argued  that  H.  B.  9  by 
Itself  does  not  provide  a  complete  remedy 
for  the  sittiation.  Certainly  such  a  point  of 
view  is  reasonable,  and  possibly  even  valid. 
But  what  H.  R.  2  does  U  to  make  a  start. 

Its  adoption  wUl  serve  notice  on  the  de- 
partments and  agencies,  on  the  people,  and 
even  on  some  Congressmen,  alas,  that  tha 
lush  and  needless  days  are  fast  coming  to 
an  end  and  that  henceforward  the  Federal 
Government  wlU  not,  except  in  real  emer- 
gencies, live  beyond  Its  means. 

When  this  principle  has  been  established, 
aa  it  would  be  under  B.  B.  9.  then  tha  toola 
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for  tbm  (tafenae  ef  tt*  prlncl{d« 
may  more  readily  be  forged  for  tbe  VLse  of  » 
Congress  whlcli  once  more  tuts  the  con- 
trolling reln«  in  Ita  bsmda. 

I  support  B.  B.  2  because  of  Its  simplicity 
and  workability.  With  some  sense  of  per- 
•ooai  g\illi  because  Bor*-  tluuk  once  I  oon- 
trtbuted  a  Tote  to  leglalatlon  written  in  lan- 
foage  even  the  comrte  And  dlflcult,  X  feel 
•ailed  upon  to  point  out  that  here  is  a  pub* 
He  law  everyone  In  the  United  Statea  can  un- 
derstand. There  Isnt  m  etagle  word  in  tt 
capable  of  misinterpretation.  There  Isnt 
a  thing  in  it,  either,  to  complicate  Its  effec- 
tive use,  as  I  have  discovered  in  my  brief 
tenure  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
as  something  of  a  veteran  of  its  legislative 
pt poses.  As  governor,  tt  is  my  oonstitutloaal 
duty  to  submit  a  budget  early  in  January 
•ufldent  to  oiierate  the  many  services  of 
the  CommonwesLlth.  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gubmtt  a  schedule  of  revetixies  to  balance 
trhat  I  propoae  to  epend.  Just  as  is  the  case 
with  Congress,  the  legislature  may  thereafter 
Increase  appropriations  beyond  my  reeom- 
Inendatlons,  but  it  may  not  be  adjourned 
untU  It  has  provided  the  revenues  to  pay 
for  what  It  appropriates. 

Stu^h  a  procedure,  which  is  substantially 
what  Oongiesaman  Coui»bt  propoees  for  the 
Federal  Oovenunent,  pretty  well  answers  for 
«s.  as  X  think  it  might  well  do  for  you.  the 
troublesome  queatton:  Which  comes  first,  tas 
reduction  or  budget  reduction? 

If  there  isnt  revenue  la  sight  to  pay  for 
■pending  proposals,  and  the  legislature 
doeent  want  to  vote  new  taxes — ^we  cut  ap- 
propriations. If  costs  rise  and  revenues 
4cm*t.  we  move  to  eliminate  the  unneces- 
sary, to  dlsmtos  the  free  riders,  to  reorganise 
what  we  do  on  a  more  efficient  basis.  Con- 
Teraely,  tf  the  leglslatiure  thinks  a  new  tax 
or  a  higher  rate  is  wise  and  nscesssry.  we 
tory  It  and  spend  the  money  on  what  we 
think  we  need. 

Your  problem  and  ours  dilTOTS  only  in  de- 
gree and  In  the  fact  that  the  oonunon  de- 
fense Is  your  responsibility.  Hence,  stirely 
this  Is  one  lesson  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
.«an  learn  trom  the  States. 

Early  In  my  statement  I  made  brief  allu- 
sion to  the  problem  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships. In  conclusion.  X  should  like  to 
J—tum  to  It  for  a  moment. 

You  must  be  aware  that  the  States  haTe 
their  financial  problems.  Just  as  the  Federal 
'.  Government  has  them — and  that  some  are 
''Indeed  acute.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
the  whole  Immense  structure  of  American 
government  at  all  levels  is  supported  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  same  American  tax- 
payer— and  that  he  has  a  right  to  know 
where  he  stands.  The  same  thing  is  tnie  of 
those  of  us  called  upon  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  several  States  and  the  fiscal 
problems  at  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties. 

I  beg  to  assxire  you  that  it  is  bad  enou^ 
to  try  to  do  sane  appropriation  and  tax 
planning  for  State  and  local  purposes  under 
a  Jerry-built  system  of  frequently  miscalled 
grants-in-aid:  but  It  la  worse  not  to  be  able 
to  guess  how  much  further  the  FMeral 
Oovemment  may  preempt  the  tax  field  and 
remove  potential  revenue  soxirces  from,  pos- 
sible use  by  the  States  and  localities. 

A  Fsdsral  fiscal  house  In  order  aoeans 
-Otats  and  local  governmental  houses  in  or- 
-'4tar — at  least  where  there  is  a  will  to  achieve 
that  goal.  In  ICassaehosetts  we  have  no 
OKve  Important  purpoae  tn  mind,  and  I  re- 
gard favorable  action  upon  H.  It.  2  as  a  great 
and  neecBssry  step  toward  tta  scoomplish- 
jnent. 


TW  Late  HoiMrdbk  Aithv  M 


Fret 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUFOSMI* 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  15, 19S3 

Mr.  OUB8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rl«e  to 
offer  my  respects  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Monroe  Free.  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  Mr.  Free  were  shocked  to  hear 
of  his  accidental  death  on  last  Thursday, 
April  2.  and  will  wish  to  join  me  in  pay- 
ing homage  to  this  great  man. 

T  was  not  privileged  to  be  a  colleague  of 
Arthur  Monroe  Free  as  many  of  you  were, 
nor  did  I  have  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  him.  The  considerable  dif- 
ference in  our  ages  iZiade  it  natural  for 
me  to  cultivate  a  close  friendship  with 
(me  of  his  sons  and  it  was  this  friendship 
which  brought  me  In  contact  with  Mr. 
Free  and  resulted  in  the  tremendous  ad- 
miration which  I  held  for  him.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  compliment  to  pay 
Arthur  Monroe  Free,  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors In  office,  than  to  say.  "The  tradi- 
tional vigor  with  which  he  approached 
his  work  as  Congressman  and  the  high 
ethical  standard  he  employed  are  marks 
which  I  should  like  to  emulate.* 

Arthur  Free  was  born  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  in  the  year  187d.  He  attended 
local  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  at 
Palo  Alto  in  1901.  He  received  his  Uw 
degree  in  1903  and  commenced  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  that  year.  His  decision  to  enter  poll- 
tics  in  1920  resulted  in  his  election  as  a 
Republican  Member  of  the  67th  Con- 
gress which  convened  on  March  4, 1921. 
"Pot  Ihre  successive  terms  he  served  his 
constituency  In  central  California  with 
distinction  and  retired  to  his  law  prac- 
tice in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  March  1933. 

His  achievements  as  a  Member  oi 
Congress  resulted  in  the  location  of  the 
Moffett  neld  Air  Base  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  Calif.,  as  well  as  the  Palo  Alto 
Veterans  Hospital.  He  champlohed  the 
cause  of  conservation  in  the  territory  of 
Alaska  and  his  work  for  the  benefit  of 
California  agriculture  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  fanners  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Arthur 
Free's  desire  to  servehis  fellow  man  con- 
tinued to  dominate  his  actions.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  act  as  chairman  of  a 
Red  Cross  drive  in  the  city  of  San  Jose. 
He  has  been  constantly  active  in  com- 
munity welfare  projects  and  a  prlBM 
figure  in  preserving  tor  posterity  the 
beauty  of  the  famous  CaUfomia  Red- 
woods. 

But  his  greatest  achievement  was  the 
respect  with  which  he  was  held  by  ail 
who  knew  Wm.  Throtighout  his  career 
he  was  known  as  a  man  who  dealt  falriy; 
who  served  his  fellow  man  sincerely  and 
well,  and  who  asked  nothing  in  return 


other  tban  the  deep  sense  of  Innfer  satis- 
faction which  comes  from  serving  one's 
fellow  man.  I  believe  Arthur  Monroe 
Free  was  a  great  man.  I  am  proud  to  be 
one  of  his  successors  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  consider  myself 
privileged  to  have  made  these  few  re- 
marks In  his  memory. 


VelcraM'  Appropcialieiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  cAuroaifiA 

IN  TBI  HOI78K  OF  REPRESENTA'nVXS 

ThwBday.  April  16.  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wm 
shocked  to  read  in  the  Concbbssiomai. 
Rkcobo  of  Tuesday.  April  14.  1958.  ths 
editorial  from  the  National  Tribune  of 
April  9, 1953. 

To  me.  it  almost  seemed  beneath  tlM 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Representativefl 
to  allow  it  to  be  tainted.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  Information  regarding  the 
operation  and  regulation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  be  widely  circulated. 

I  shall  leave  the  task  of  presenting 
facts  concerning  the  veterans  to  those 
more  qualified  and  who  have  been  as- 
signed the  task  under  the  rules;  namely, 
tte  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  should  like  to  make  clear,  however,  how 
we  Callfomlans  feel  regarding  Repre- 
sentative JOHJf  Pkiujbs. 

I  hastily  add.  his  devotion  to  duty  for 
his  country  and  State  needs  no  herald- 
ing to  his  colleagues  in  the  House;  there- 
fore these  remarks  are  for  puUie  record 
and  Information. 

Many  remarks  contained  !n  the  edi- 
torial are  too  ridiculous  and  dlsgustiegly 
perscmal  to  warrant  comment  or  repeti- 
tion. That  is  why  I  shall  make  my  pceip 
entaUon  brief.  ,>;> 

JoHH  Phillips  Is  a  veteran  of  WoiVi 
War  L  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  for  25  years.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  his  local  post,  which 
is  regarded  highly  in  California  for  its 
constructive  veterans'  program.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Disabled  Amwlcan  Vet- 
erans. The  regular  Veterans*  Associa- 
tion has  presented  him  with  a  citation 
for  service  t&r  above  and  bejrond  the  call 
of  duty  on  behalf  of  veterans.  Six  mem- 
bers of  his  family  volimtsered  for  serv- 
ice and  served  in  World  War  n.  This  Is 
adeqiiate  testimony  that  he  understands 
the  problons  ot  the  veteran. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  slanted  editorial.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  distortion  that  ap- 
peared, however,  and  I  quote  from  the 
editmial: 

Joacm  PnLLXM  wishes  to  deny  VA  hespl- 
tallzatloo  to  all  wterans  eoioeptlng  for  proved 
serrtoe-oonneeted  disabilities. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  His  subcommittee  believes  that 
our  country  should  provide  the  I 
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pital  care  for  any  and  all  veterans  who 
prove  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  a  service-  or  non- 
service-connected  case. 

John  Phillips  fought  hard  and  won 
the  battle  to  see  that  neuropsychiatric 
hospitals  were  built  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Cleveland.  At  the  present  time,  he  is 
waging  a  campaign  for  additional  neu- 
ropsychiatric hospitals  in  San  Francis- 
co. Topeka.  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  California,  his  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. He  has  always  been  known  as  a 
friend  of  the  veteran.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  to  veterans,  non- 
veterans,  and  particularly  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
complete  reexploratlon  of  congressional 
policy  concerning  veterans  hospitaliza- 
tion. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TkaguxI  has 
introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  4601.  which,  is 
designed  to  clarify  existing  laws  regard- 
ing non- service -connected  case.  This  is 
a  constructive  step  that  will  benefit  the 
veteran. 

I  hope  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  Investigate  completely  this 
problem  of  veterans  hospitalization. 
There  is  much  waste  and  duplication  in 
our  Government  hospital  program.  Hos- 
pitals belonging  to  the  Navy.  Army,  Air 
Corps,  public  health,  as  well  as  our  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  should 
be  coordinated  to  provide  the  best  of  hos- 
pital care  to  servicemen  and  veterans 
alike. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  writer  of  the  editorial,  that  the 
people  in  California  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  know  the  real  facts,  he  does  not 
need  to  concern  himself  with  us.  I  re- 
sent the  personal  remarks  and  allega- 
tions made  concerning  our  respected  and 
beloved  colleague,  John  Phillips.  If 
anyone  is  in  doubt.  Just  ask  any  Mem- 
ber from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  restrained  myself 
from  answering  this  editorial  as  strong- 
ly as  I  would  have  desired.  I  humbly 
beUeve  that  I  have  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  problems  of 
the  veteran  and  his  family.  I  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II  and 
In  Korea  and  have  been  a  patient  in 
Oovemment  hospitals  in  both  wars.  I 
am  proud,  as  a  freshman  Member,  to  be 
associated  with  John  Philups. 


The  United  Nations:  A  Place  To  ProMOtc 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TSNirsssB 

IN  TBM  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIXS 

Thursday,  Aprti  16, 1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
former  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
now  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, made  a  very  excellent  statement 
at  the  Women's  National  Press  Club  an- 
nual dinner  last  night,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler.  about  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  and  the  wortc  beins  done  by  the 


United  Nations.  The  address  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  forthright  statement  of  the 
accomplishments  and  alms  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows:  J 

Tax  Umns  NaWons:  A  Placs 

To  PxOlf^^  PXACS 

r;o  I  Address  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
liOdge.  Jr.) 

I  eome  to  you  tonight  from  that  Interest- 
ing, novel,  hopeful,  frlmltlve,  sometimes  ex- 
asperating, but  always  eesentlal,  contrivance 
known  as  the  United  Nations.  Calvin  Cool- 
Idge  once  said  that  politicians  are  men  who 
are  twice  spoiled — by  extravagant  praise  on 
the  one  band  and  extravagant  abuse  on  the 
other.  I  do  not  think  the  United  Nations  Is 
spoiled,  but  It  certainly  Buffers  from  extrava- 
gant hopes  which  have  inevitably  led  to 
extravagant  dUappointments. 

I  personally  approached  the  United  Na- 
tions convinced  of  ita  essentiality  but  with 
some  exasperation  and  without  great  ex- 
pectations. I  recognized  that  most  Ameri- 
cans were  troubled  about  It  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons — flnst,  because  of  the  reporte  of 
American  emplojrees  of  the  United  Nations 
who  were  subversive,  and,  second,  becauee 
of  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
using  the  United  Nations  as  a  device  to  help 
it  win  the  cold  war. 

Let  me  assure  you  tonight  that  the  per- 
sonnel problem  in  the  United  Nations  is  in 
process  of  being  solved.  On  the  day  that  I 
preeented  my  credentials  I  told  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Importance  of  this  prob- 
lem to  American  public  opinion.  The  next 
day  I  called  again  with  S.OOO  fOTms,  each  of 
e  pages  In  length,  to  be  flUed  out  by  each 
nnployee;  and  that  very  afternoon,  at  the 
suggeetion  of  the  Secretary  General,  the 
American  employees  had  lined  themselves 
up  in  the  corridors  for  fingerprinting.  All 
forms  have  been  filled  out  and  are  being 
processed  by  the  FBI  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Secretary  General  has 
coopoated.  I  think  this  problem  is  well  on 
its  way  to  satisfactory  solution  and  shoiUd 
be  cleaned  up  in  a  matter  of  months. 

As  far  as  the  cold  war  Is  concerned,  we 
ean  set  down  the  f  oUowlng  thoughts  about 
the  United  Nations: 

It  is  a  place  where  we  can  see  what  the 
OcHnmunlsts  are  doing  in  the  war  of  ideiu — 
and  sometimes  In  other  ways.  Without  It. 
we  could  not  see  nearly  as  much. 

It  Is  a  place  where  Americans  can  see  how 
th^r  American  public  servanta  are  conduct- 
ing the  American  side  in  the  cold  war,  and 
It  therefore  enables  lis  to  correct  our  mis- 
takes. If  It  were  not  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  do  not  know  how  we  would  ever 
become  speedily  aware  of  whether  o\ir  eon- 
duct  of  the  cold  war  was  adequate  or  not. 

It  Is  a  place — and  we  as  newspapermen 
will  pcutlcularly  appreciate  this — ^where  you 
ean  get  authort^tlve  reactions  quickly  on 
the  state  of  opinion  In  almost  any  part  of 
the  world,  which  It  would  take  you  days. 
If  not  weeks,  to  get  otherwise.  For  example, 
a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Vishlnsky  turned  to 
me  and  with  upraised  hand  shotrted,  "Tou 
Americans  have  lost  Asia  anyway."  ICy  an- 
swer, of  course,  was  that  we  Americans  were 
not  trying  to  get  Asia,  that  we  did  not  think 
of  Asia  as  some  prize  Inhabited  by  slaves, 
but  as  a  place  inhabited  by  human  beings 
who  wanted  to  live  their  own  lives,  and  that 
the  way  to  regard  Asia  was  as  a  place  to  be 
helped  rather  than  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of 
power  politics. 

Within  6  minutes  after  I  said  this  there 
were  representatives  from  Par  Eastern  na- 
tions wtiio.  knowing  tlie  puhlle  opinion  ia 


their  own  oountries.  said  that  my  statwnent 
woiUd  be  ot  such  Interest  that  it  should  be 
translated  Into  many  oriental  languages  and 
broadcast  on  the  Voice  of  America.  This, 
of  coiirse,  was  immediately  done.  It  is 
\isef  ul  for  the  United  Statea  to  have  a  place 
where  that  kind  of  quick  reaction  can  be 
obtained. 

It  is  a  place  where  is  located  the  greatest 
sounding  board  in  the  world — where  pubUo 
opinion  Is  developed  for  the  world — and 
never  |orget  that  public  opinion  is  basic  In 
the  modern  world  today  in  spite  of  Iron 
Curtains. 

It  Is  a  place  where  the  free  world  gets 
consolidated.  Being  free,  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  naturally  tend  to  go  their  own 
way  and  to  drift  apart.  But  sooner  or  later 
some  Communist  spokesman  will  malEe  some 
statemeai  that  is  so  monstrous  and  so  out- 
landish and  so  offensive  that  you  can  almost 
see  the  free  nations  getting  together,  before 
your  very  eyes.  This  more  than  counter- 
balances whatever  advantages  the  Coounu- 
nlsta  may  get  out  of  their  propaganda. 

It  Is  a  place  where  representatives  of 
nations  can  meet  informally,  without  raising 
considerations  of  prestige,  and  thus  settle 
disputes.  The  Berlin  airlift,  for  example, 
was  brought  to  an  end  as  the  resvUt  of  an 
American  and  a  Soviet  representative  more 
or  less  bumping  Into  each  other  In  the 
corridors  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  the 
best  place  in  the  world  for  this  kind  of  con- 
tact— which  can  prevent  such  enormous 
quantities  of  hiiman  bloodshed. 

It  Is  a  place  where  we  have  developed 
alllee— certainly  not  as  many  as  we  should 
have  liked.  But.  equally  certain,  whatever 
allies  we  have  are  welcome  and  are  that  much 
clear  gain. 

One  geta  a  sense  of  how  utterly  real  the 
value  of  the  United  Nations  is  when  It  is 
recalled  that  'jo.  Korea,  only  6  of  16  divi- 
sions In  the  line  are  American.  Of  a  165- 
mile-long  battlefront,  60  percent  Is  held  by 
ROK  (Republic  of  Korea)  troops.  16  per- 
cent by  unlta  from  other  United  Nations 
countries,  and  25  percent  by  Americans.  And 
the  Republic  of  Korea  over  and  above  Its 
own  division,  is  giving  us  still  more  fight- 
ing help  in  the  form  of  KATUSAs — ^Ko- 
rean Augmentation  to  United  States  Army. 
Of  the  American  divisions  in  the  line,  roughly 
one-fourth  of  the  men  consist  of  such  Ko- 
reans. 

All  of  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  percentage  is  undoubtedly  decreas- 
ing, gives  the  United  Nations  some  very  poig- 
nant valiie  in  actual  terms  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Sixteen  nations.  In  addition  to  Korea,  have 
proven  by  actually  sending  their  manhood 
that  they  believe  In  the  principle  of  col- 
lective security.  To  me  these  nations — ^Aus- 
tralia. Belgium.  Canada.  Colombia.  Cthlo- 
pla,  France,  Greece.  Luxembourg,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land. Turkey,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  United  Kingdom — shoiad  have  a  special 
place  In  the  affections  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  we  did  not  have  their  help  and  that 
of  the  Koreans  we  woiUd  need  10  more 
United  States  divisions  In  the  line. 

It  is  a  place  In  which  hyprocrisy  ean  be 
exposed.  Whoever  has  ever  served  in  Con- 
gress knows  that  there  is  nothing  like  faos 
to  face  debate  to  reveal  a  stuffed  thirt  to 
public  gase.  The  United  Nations  fills  a  sim- 
ilar place  In  revealing  hypocrisy  among  na- 
tions. 

It  U  a  place  where  the  threat  of  war  In 
Iran  tn  1946  was  moderated  and  gradually 
extinguished. 

It  is  a  place  from  which  the  initiative 
was  taken,  with  substantial  American  back- 
ing, to  prevent  Communist  encroachment 
on  Greece  In  1947. 

It  Is  a  place  which  enormously  facilitated 
the  advent  of  Israel  Into  the  family  of  na- 
tions and  prevented  that  advent  trota.  caus* 
log  extensive  hostllUiefc 
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^  S  la  a  place  which.  voUng  wltti  the  llMh> 
'trlsxnls  and  the  Indonertatw.  found  ihe  way 
to  Eire  full  Independence  to  the  70  million 
people  Inhabiting  Indoneela. 

It  le  a  place  which  means  mticfa  to  the 
Independence  of  Uhya  and  will  undoubt- 
edly mean  much  to  the  Independence  of  8o> 
malllanrt, 

It  li  a  jAace  In  which  the  age-old  American 
beUef  that  a  meeting  of  minds  produces 
more  wisdom  than  the  single  opinion  of 
even  a  brOllant  mind  Is  often  demonstrated. 
The  IThlted  States  ftequently  brings  pro- 
posals before  the  XTnlted  Nations  which  have 
Desn  eztenslTelj  studied  and  prepared.  Tet 
on  many  occasions  theee  proposals  hare  been 
altered  and  Improred  as  a  result  of  the 
debate. 

It  Is  a  place  In  which  sis  of  the  member 
nations  consist  of  peoples  who  were  under 
alien  control  when  the  Charter  was  signed. 
Of  the  800  mllUoD  people  In  the  free  world 
Who  were  dependent  10  years  ago.  some  600 
mlllloa — or  three-fourths — ^have  won  full  in- 
dependence since  1M0.  and  many  more  have 
been  placed  under  United  Nations  tnistee- 
shlp.  The  newly  Independent  countries  In- 
clude tb»  Uhlted  Nations  member  states  of 
IMHa,  Pakistan.  Bunna.  the  RiiUppinee,  In- 
donesia, and  laruA.  l^ey  also  Include  sudi 
noBmember  States  as  Oeylen.  Jordan,  the 
iUsociated  States  at  IndotOilna,  and  Libya. 
It  Is  a  place  which  at  this  moment  Is  exert- 
ing a  strong  influence  to  prevent  the  disrate 
over  w«*>»m«T  between  India  sad  Pakistan 
from  breaking  out  Into  open  war. 

Xt  Is  a  place  In  which  a  vetcqvoof  method 
has  at  last  been  evolved  for  bringing  a  real 
collective  defense  program  into  being.  When, 
as.  and  if  sggresslon  occurs  In  the  fnttire  we 
will  no  longer  be  paralyaed  by  the  Commu- 
nist abtise  of  the  veto. 

Xt  is  a  place  which  makes  It  hard  tat  those 
who  want  to  divide  and  rule.  The  strategy 
Of  Oenghls  Khan  and.  after  **»n.  Tamerlane, 
was  to  caj<de  one  nation  with  false  favors 
While  attacking  a  neighbor  nation.  Some- 
ttmee  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  more 
striking  Instaaoee  In  modem  thnee  of  In- 
herited characteristics.  But  certahily  it  Is 
true  that  It  is  mwA  harder  to  priay  this  kind 
of  a  game  when  the  entire  tree  world  U 
kxAlng  oa  in  the  glass  bouse  on  the  xast 
Klver  where  there  are  no  secrets  and  every- 
one can  see  what  you're  doing. 

It  is  a  place  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Kremlin,  must  be  a  real  headache. 
Tliey  cannot  control  it:  they  cannot  break  U 
up;  they  do  not  dare  leave  it. 

An  this  is  not  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
failures;  the  Uhlted  Nations  has  appeared  at 
tteaes  to  be  engaged  In  a  stodgy  routine  In- 
atead  of  being  the  arena  where  the  world 
struggle  Is  dealt  with  most  boldly;  and  the 
Uhlted  Nations  has  not  prevented  the  Com- 
munist victory  in  China — a  victory  which 
achieved  what  imperialist  Japan  was  seeking 
and  which  we  risked  war  in  order  to  avert. 
Although  Soviet  communism  has  suffered 
one  serious  setback  in  Tugoalavla  and  has 
been  held  back  in  Western  Eivope  at  the 
cost  of  great  exertions,  there  have  been  Com- 
munist successes  in  other  places  which  we 
would  be  fo<41sh  not  to  admit. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  which  the 
Vnlted  Nations  Is  not 

The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  place  which 
In  any  way  destroys  United  States  sovereign- 
ty. The  Charter  speeiflcally  prohibits  Its 
Intervention  in  domestic  matters.  Ymtx  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
called  congressman  or  Senator,  but  Ambas- 
sador— and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
repreeents  a  sovereign  state. 

It  is  not  a  place  which  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  oGr  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Asakura  v.  The  City  of 
Seattle  has  said  that  the  treatymakihg 
"power  does  not  extend  as  far  as  to  authorize 
what  the  Constitution  forbids."  Any  treaty. 
whether  drafted  in  the  Uhlted  Nations  or 
wot    end  I  am  one  who  ^*»»"^«  that  too  many 


treatlaa  hava  originated  ttMr»— needs  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
alpiature  of  the  President,  and  almost  all 
treaties  need  congressional  legislation  later. 
It  Is  not  a  nest  of  Communist  spies,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  to 
spy  on  in  ttie  United  Nations.  The  Rus- 
sians haven  t  even  filled  their  quota  at  em- 
Idoyeea  at  the  United  Nations.  No  United 
Statee  cltlaan  employed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  eepio- 
nage. 

It  is  not  a  place  which  is  controlled  by 
Soviet  Rxissla  and  the  Communists.  It  is  a 
rare  day  when  the  Soviets  can  count  on 
more  than  6  votes  out  at  the  00. 

It  is  not  a  snare  which  dragged  the  United 
SUtee  Into  the  KoreM  war.  The  United 
Statee  asked  the  United  Nations  to  take 
action  after  the  Korean  war  had  broken  out. 
It  is.  of  course,  not  a  place  which  can  send 
American  boys  to  light  anywhere.  This 
power  Is  a  wholly  American  power,  liore- 
ovw.  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  veto 
any  aetimi  ot  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  NaUcsw  dealing  with  armed  force. 

The  United  Nations  is,  of  course,  not  a 
place  which  can  prevent  great  powers  from 
fighting  if  they  want  to  light.  But.  as  Sec- 
retary Dulles  has  said.  "It  can  help  them  to 
avoid  llghtlQg  when  they  really  do  not  want 
to  light  bu«  feel  that,  imlees  there  is  some 
face  eavlng  devloe,  use  of  force  may  be  the 
only  altsmatlvs  to  a  dlsaalioni  loss  of 
prestige.  World  <Hganiaattoa  provldee  a  lap 
Into  which  aven  the  great  powers  may  ehooae 
to  drop  their  disputes.  It  provldee  a  bet- 
ter way  as  against  the  altematlvee  of  hu- 
miliating surrender  and  violent  deOance." 
In  the  words  of  the  Charter,  it  is  a  eeatcr 
for  harmonising. 

None  of  the  00  nations  cotuprlslng  the 
United  Nations,  except  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Is  able  to  maintain  its  economic  and  strs- 
teglo  existence  alone — and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  only  do  it  by  requiring  the  harshest 
kind  of  slave  labor.  It  is  particularly  trus 
that  ths  United  States  cannot  stand  alone. 
Our  country  cannot  maintain  Itself  wlthoot 
supplies  far  \fx  eacess  of  what  we  produce 
here — metalt,  tin,  copper,  nickel,  chrome. 
manganese,  cobalt,  et  cetera,  and  iiltimately 
oU.  If  we  were  denied  as  few  aa  ao  eesen- 
tial  materials  we  would  be  completely 
crippled. 

The  only  answer  to  this  Hiiommft  ig  to 
strengthen  ths  bends  of  enlightened  self- 
Intereet  and  of  mutual  self-respect  with 
other  nations. 

To  eoadude.  the  United  Vatkms  Is  a  place 
where  world  oommunism  can  see  us  at  close 
rang*— and  that  suggests  this  observatlao: 
There  are  probably  several  reasons  for  the 
recent  changed  i4>pearanoe  ot  Soviet  policy. 
Por  one  thing,  it  is  the  kind  of  change  ef 
paoe  which  a  nation  can  uss  when  it  has 
the  initiative.  HavlngS^  initiative  enables 
a  nation  on  one  day  JUb  anger  and  alert  its 
rival  and  cause  him  to  tool  up — and  then. 
Just  as  he  le  beginning  to  get  strong,  to  use 
honeyed  words  on  some  other  dsy  and  cause 
the  rival  to  tool  down.  One  reason  for  the 
changed  appearance  of  Soviet  policy  Is  ths 
strength  of  America  under  the  leadership  of 
Presldsnt  Klsenhower  as  tills  has  been  re- 
flected at  the  United  Nations  where  the  So- 
viets have  had  a  good  chance  to  observe  it. 
I  think  we  are  giving  the  impreeslon  of  a 
people  united  as  they  have  not  been  in  a 
long  time  behind  a  leader  who  haa  at  his 
command  many,  many  strong  tools  which  hs 
can  use  to  regain  ths  initiative  and  to  build 
a  peaceful  world. 

For  the  future,  therefore,  we  should  look 
at  deeds  and  not  at  words.  Words  have  be- 
come so  debased  by  communism  that  they 
are  inaccurate  guides  to  the  truth  of  world 
strategy.  We  should  watch  for  results  and. 
when  ons  action  has  been  completed,  then 
watch  for  the  next.  We  will  meet  the  So- 
viets halfway  at  any  time — in  the  realm  of 
deeds — and  It  Is  only  deeds  which  can  bind 
up  the  woimds  of  the  world. 


rnie  United  Nations  la  m^  la.  any  sense  • 
finality.  It  is  In  a  primitive  stage,  but,  prtmi- 
tive  though  It  is.  we  know  that,  If  It  dis- 
appeared, war  would  seem  inevitable. 

With  all  Its  faults,  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
living  organlaatloii  which  has  gone  further 
toward  organ  lalng  peaee  and  organising  e^ 
ourity  than  any  other  body  in  modem  his- 
tory— and  this  reeult  has  occurred  at  a  time 
of  great  thieate  to  the  peace  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  international  community. 

I  have  said  that  war  would  seem  inevitable 
if  the  United  Nations  disappeared.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  United  Nations  continues 
and  we  do  have  armed  aggression,  then  It 
would  be  the  Indispensable  vehicle  for  re- 
pelling that  aggreesion.  Thla  is  undoubtedly 
one  reeaoa  why  the  Oommunlste  dont  leave 
It. 

We  can  also  be  sure  that  if  ths  United 
Nations  did  not  exist  even  in  Its  present  im- 
perfect form,  men  of  good  win  throughout 
the  wortd  would  be  straining  every  nerve  to 
create  what  we  have  now.  It  was  poaslble 
to  get  along  without  a  place  like  the  United 
Natlooa  m  the  days  when  the  4% -day  boat 
to  Burope  was  the  qulckeet  way  to  travel 
aeroes  the  eeea.  But  now  a  place  like  the 
United  Nations  Is  Just  as  necessary  In  inter- 
national politics  as  an  airport  is  In  inter- 
national travel  and  for  many  of  the  sama 
reas<»is. 

Tou  ladles  and  gentlemen  Who  play  such 
a  decisive  rale  in  «"**m»*^  the  opinlans  of 
your  fellow  eltlaens  hava  a  creat 
billty  in  thie  field.  The  Issue  of  war 
I>eace  depends  on  the  etlstenoe  of  a 
eensus  of  moral  Judgment  as  to  what  Is  right 
and  Jxist.  Tou  play  a  decisive  part  In  de- 
velopmg  that  consensus.  But  this  Is  not  alL 
Remember  that  when  the  Wright  tarothen 
Invented  the  first  airplane  and  caused  It  to 
fly  a  few  himdrsd  yards  at  Kitty  Bawk.  M.  O, 
they  did  not  Immediately  eh^  it  to  ytmom 
with  hatchets  and  Imm  it  up  with  a  blow 
torch  because  It  had  xiot  flown  farthec 
They  set  about  to  Improve  It  and  so  we 
have  the  wonderful  ahplanes  of  today.  Let 
Ui  work  together  to  Improve  what  we  have 
and  In  this  work  no  slnflje  group  can  play 
as  declstvs  a  part  aa  can  thla  gathaclag  oC 
American  newspaper  edltcra.  d 


Jaduoa-JcffaffMB  Daj  AdJr««t  hf  Hoa. 
TkMMt  C  Haukf*,  Jir^  of  WktmA 

EXTENSION  (Xf  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C  CLEMEMTS 

■j^  '^  or  aamucar 

JH  TBI  8SNATB  OP  ISB  UNITSD  STATSB 
Thursday.  AprU  16, 1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HxmfiNGSl  at  a  Jackson -Jefferson 
Day  dinner  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April 
13,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Lawrence,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  feUow  Democrats,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  In  Pittsburgh  and  to 
take  part  with  you  In  this  inspiring  and 
traditional  meeting  of  Democrats  in  vrest- 
em  Pennsylvania.  Tou  dtiaens  of  Pitts- 
burgh havs  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  great 
progress  of  this  dynamic  city.  You  have, 
through  your  ^development  program,  made 
a  national  landmark  of  the  Golden  Triangle. 
There  Is  a  great  bond  of  Interest  between 
Pittsburgh  and  my  own  City  ot  St.  Louis— 
not  only  in  the  great  strides  made  in  both 
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dtlee  against  the  smoke  evfl.  h«rt  alao  In  the 
eommuntty  of  Interest  we  ehare  ae  peoplaa 
devoted  to  the  eauee  <€  freedom  and  Jostloe 
among  men  and  amorg  natkwie. 

Democracy  in  Penn^iyivanla  has  remained 
vigorous  through  the  \<ear8,  and  I  am  ootaln 
that  you  Democrats  In  Pennsylvania  can 
look  forward  to  a  vlerory  In  the  next  elee- 
tlon.  No  districts  In  the  Nation  are  better 
repyresented  In  the  Ocngrees  than  Pennsyl- 
vania's 2Sth  by  my  oM  friend,  Haswtw  bsa- 
BAsna,  and  the  90th  by  Mrs.  TkaA  Bochawaw, 
who  has  so  ably  carried  on  the  line  tradi- 
tion of  her  dlstlngnlshed  husband. 

We  Democrats  are  {gathered  here  tonight 
In  Pittsburgh  to  honor  the  founders  of  our 
great  party.  We  are  here  to  Increase  our 
party's  bank  account,  with  no  great  hard- 
ship to  oax  own.  and  t>  take  comfort  and  Joy 
that  we  are  Democrats. — members  of  a  party 
with  a  phlloeophy — s  party  with  Ideas — a 
party  with  a  program. 

We  are  here,  of  course,  as  Democrats,  but 
In  a  much  larger  sense  we  are  here  as  Ameri- 
cans. And  as  we  meet  here  tonight,  we  are 
concerned  about  our  country's  futttfe.  We 
are  all  Americans  flrtt  and  devoted  to  our 
country's  welfare,  be  it  under  a  Republican 
or  a  Democratic  administration.  But  even  as 
we  express  our  hopes  that  our  Republican 
friends  may  govern  wisely,  we  must  meet 
our  responsibility  to  our  forebears,  to  our 
children  and  to  ourselves  by  examining 
critlcaUy  the  adminlsl  ration's  national  poli- 
cies and  offering  oonsti  uctlve  programs  where 
ws  believe  they  are  needed.  That  Is  the 
duty  and  the  proper  function  of  the  minority 
under  our  two-party  t-ystem  of  government. 
In  the  presidential  oiunpalgn  last  fall,  the 
Republicans'  spokesman  Indicated  repeatedly, 
and  quite  naturally,  that  If  elected  their 
party  would  initiate  a  program  of  action 
toward  the  Russians  that  wotild  somehow  be 
different  from  and  more  positive  than  the 
Truman  policy  of  containment.  Confronted 
with  Adlal  Stevenson's  straightforward  dis- 
cussion of  issues  in  ttM  campaign,  the  Re- 
publican orators  were  Iiard  pressed  but  failed 
to  be  speclfle  in  deecrlblng  the  elements  of 
their  proposed  forelgii  program  except  for 
their  promise  to  repudiate  the  Talta  agree- 
ment and  to  liberate  Russia's  satellites. 
Clarity  of  program  or  really  knowing  what 
you  are  going  to  do  is  not  unhappily  an 
indlspensible  ingredient  of  successful  cam- 
paign oratory. 

During  the  flrst  8  months  of  Republican 
rule,  most  of  us  have  waited  with  patience 
and  genuine  hope — even  though  with  eome 
skepticism — for  the  devekqunent  of  a  Re- 
publican pcAlcy  toward  Russia.  The  'D^unan 
administration  was  under  continuous  and 
heavy  attack  by  the  Republicans  for  not 
being  tougher  toward  Russia,  and  of  course, 
more  speolflcaUy.  for  falling  to  sucoessfuUy 
terminate  the  Korean  war.  As  I  remember 
it,  the  Republicans  wore  going  to  bring  our 
fighting  men  home  by  Christmas. 

In  the  last  few  years,  many  of  us  have 
become  nu9re  and  more  disturbed  by  the 
negative  quailtiee  of  tlie  program  of  contain- 
ment and  its  emergence  as  our  predominant 
national  objective.  I  will  say  frankly  that  I 
was  never  quite  able  to  accommodate  myself 
satisfactorily  to  that  oonoept.  I  am  sure 
that  a  great  many  people  felt  the  same  way 
and  to  this  fact,  I  thJnk.  can  be  attributed. 
at  least  in  p«u^  the  Republican  victory  of 
last  falL  A  little  la<«r  we  shall  examine 
that  policy  of  contairment  and  I  shall  teU 
you  why  I  think  it  is  inadequate. 

But  first.  let's  take  a  look  at  what  the 
Republleazu  have  xXo^e  in  theee  S  months 
since  they  gained  pow«r.  What  has  emerged 
during  this  period  appears  to  be  the  same 
policy  of  "containment"  with  certain  d^U 
elendes. 

In  pMBlng.  I  think  It  to  (air  to  observe 
thst  since  January  It  has  been  dlflcult  at 
times  to  know  what  <nir  foreign  policy  Is. 
who  determines  it.  an<l  from  what  place  It 
is  being  conducted— that  is,  at  what  end  of 


Dnder  fhe  OonsHtn- 
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Psnitoylvaala  Avenue, 
tlon  the  XxecoUve 
faha.  In  the  eeae  of 
advice  and  eonesDt  of  Ote 
eat,  however,  we  are  faced  with  the  i 
of  a  oaember  of  the  nresldent's  own  party 
negottattng  so-oaUed  "ip^twmits  with  aa- 
tkxisls  of  a  foreign  state  wlthoot  the  knowl- 
edge, mudi  leea  the  advloe  and  ooneent.  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Kxeonttve. 

We  are  aleo  wttneeslng  a  nsovmnent  In  the 
United  States  Senate  led  by  a  BepubUcan— 
to  strip  tbe  EBsentlvs  of  an  Important  tool 
for  peaee  ths  neceenry  flexlbiuty  to  nego- 
tiate treatise  eo  wissly  provided  by  our 
Pounding  Pathers.  Thla.  my  friends.  Is  what 
to  taking  placs  now  la  Washington  in  an  era 
when  we  were  promlvd  a  new  foreign  policy. 

The  Kieenhower-Dulles  resolution  coo- 
dsmnlng  RussU's  breach  of  the  Talta  i«ree- 
Bkent — if  It  had  any  significance  at  aU  aside 
from  pcrfltlcat  capital — was  another  weapon 
to  the  srmameot  of  oontatnment.  Of  course, 
ws  Democrats  la  the  Senate  were  willing  to 
give  the  resolution  our  unoondtUonid  ap- 
proval, but  it  died  aborning  from  an  attack 
of  Republloan  conscience— eome  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aiiOe  thought 
they  ought  to  live  up  to  tbelr  campaign 
pledges. 

In  Korea  oar  new  goal  to  said  to  be  what 
to  known  as,  to  quote,  "dtoengsgeBoent"  ineo- 
fsr  as  American  troops  are  ooooerned.  Even- 
tually thto  will  apparently  lead  to  contain- 
ment by  "remote  controL"  We  all  want  this 
tragic  and  terrible  war  to  end.  We  all  want 
our  boys  back  home.  We  are  all  hoptful 
that  a  truce  can  be  arranged,  followed  by 
a  ■etisfaetory  peace.  The  outlook  to  not 
hopeful,  however,  and  if  more  fighting  to  to 
follow  any  truce,  we  hope  it  can  be  done 
on  a  baste  of  "disengagement."  Such  a 
eouiee,  if  pushed  too  far,  however,  might 
wril  prove  dimstrous  to  us  In  terms  of  our 
moral  leadership  of  the  free  world.  Asians 
fighting  each  other  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
free  world — for  ue— may  not  be  welcomed  cr 
accepted  by  Asiatics  as  a  sointloa  for  world 
peace  and  staimity.  In  any  case,  Judging 
from  the  events  of  the  last  3  months,  the 
Republicans  apparently  have  nothing  better 
to  offer  us  than  more  "ooDtalnment,"  whl<di 
brings  \is  ba^  to  our  central  point — the 
dhficulty  with  mere  resistance  of  the  Bue- 
slsas  as  a  national  policy. 

Ihe  dlSculty  with  containment  to  that  In 
our  anxiety  about  tbe  RusiAans  we  have 
made  It  our  predominant  natloosl  policy. 
In  the  face  of  Russian  treachery  no  one 
would  dmy  that  we  had  to  rearm  to  rsetot 
aggression.  Under  the  dreumstancee.  mak- 
ing leelstanoe  an  tmportant  element  of  our 
««^*ir>T»*i  program  would  have  been  one 
thing.  U**-*^  itrrt***"*'*"*  our  prime  na- 
tkmal  objective  iras  sooHthlng  else.  In  fol- 
lowing this  course  we  lost  our  perspective 
and  we  lost  the  Inltlaave  to  the  Russians. 
Since  tbe  end  of  World  War  n  they  have  been 
the  movers  and  we  tbe  countcrmovers. 

Our  Amertcsn  foreign  poUey  In  tbe  post- 
war pertod  has  been  deiyrtbert  ae  the  mirror 
image  of  Rossten  foreign  policy— wbatever 
the  Russians  did  we  dkt  la  reverse.  Not  only 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relatlans  have  we  been 
thrown  off  balance  by  the  Bwlana  bat  on 
the  domestic  front  as  wdL  As  mnch  as  It  to 
contrary  to  our  character  and  trartlthme  ae 
a  people,  thto  pattern  of  action  haa  domi- 
nated our  country  to  our  great  Injury  In  the 
realm  of  Ideas  as  weU  ss  thefleld  «<?f**«»- 
Xt  has  become  a  fact  of  ptgHbal  am.  In 
noeat  years  It  has  been  dlflenlt  Cor  ws  to 
explore  publicly  the  edgea  of  an  idea.  In- 
deed, for  a  person  In  puMie  Mis  to 

liberal  ideas,  to  support 

liberties,  to  detenA  indlvklnrt] 

touchy  biaslness.  because  It  mtght  be^ 

opod  by  tmscnipuloas  d(^ 

and  distorted  into  some  _^ 

to  communism.   Every  Item  pesented  to  tae 

Ctongress.  from  eeodtng  food  to  ,t^,Ui^psa.- 

ples  aeroes  the  world  to  an  apptoprlatton 

war  materiel,  has  to  be  defended  on  the  »- 


It  wm.hntt  tha  Oonmonlsls 
by  ttaa  degree  to  which  the 
wlU  dlaUka  It. 

Thto  domination  of  oxnr  acttona  and  even 

ar  thovght  peoeeases  toy  the  Sovtsto  has  run 
Into  Amertean  adwoatlon.  Ithasbsooeae 
dangerous  tar  a  teacher  to  have  had  even  a 
Chazue  SBBoelatton  with  persooe  who  might 
have  been  Oomattntots.  and  heaven  forbid 
that  he  should  ever  seek  to  arm  >»to«*^iif 
against  the  menace  of  «v»— »»niintin  by  reed 
Ing  books  which  evp^alp  what  oommunism  is. 

AU  of  theee  negaUve  reactions  on  our 
part— aU  thto  eubeervienee  to  Soviet  powe^— 
paradoKloaUy  enough,  hae  not  taken  plaee  In 
a  decadent  natfton  CMight  In  the  dutehee  of 
eoonomlo  chaos  and  weakened  by  war  and 
torn  by  Internal  strife.  Quite  the  contrary. 
We  are  a  young  nation  with  a  bright  and 
hopeful  future.  When  thto  oold  war  began 
we  had  Just  achieved  a  brllUant  military  vic- 
tory In  the  most  devastating  of  aU  wars.  W 
had  emerged  as  ths  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world— Indeed,  the  moet  powerfxil  nation 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Tet  in  thto  period 
which  to  marked  by  our  greateet  national 
income,  by  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng  in 
the  world,  by  a  vast  industrial  potential,  by 
technical  achievements  far  surpassing  those 
of  any  other  nation — at  thto  precise  time  we 
neverthelees  sacrificed  the  historic  inltutlve 
which  has  over  the  years  been  our  ahlsf 
claim  to  greatnees.  < ..  -  r 

In  pursuing  a  policy  of  oontaizmiettt  w« 
Americans,  as  a  peopto.  have  failed  to  imder- 
stand  the  nature  ot  the  ertsto  In  which  we 
have  been  caught.  Thto  ertsto  has  been 
developing  over  many  generations  and  to 
caused  by  ehangee  la  the  structure  of  human 
eodety.  The  real  ertsto  does  not  stem  from 
the  rlee  of  oonununtom  nor  from  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  free  world  by  the  Kremlin 
oonsplrBeles.  It  to.  rathsr.  a  ertsto  ef  dviU- 
aation  in  a  world  revolution.  It  hae  been 
long  in  developing  and  reanlto  from  a  traglo 
lag  (If  you  like,  a  kind  of  vaeuum)  between 
the  end  of  totaUtariaa  eodety  which  since 
the  Middle  Ages  has  been  dyli«  alowly  and 
the  development  of  democratlo  Institutions 
not  as  yet  in  full  Moom  anywhere. 

In  a  dletatocBhtp  a  man  fulflUs  hto  Ilf e 
primarily  as  a  part  of  a  doedy-kalt  group 
such  as  csisted  In  the  feudal  system  azMl  the 
medieval  guilds  and  similar  caste  systsma 
In  which  eaeh  person  conforms  rigidly  to 
a  pattern.  Oooununtam  to  not  the  new  revo- 
lutionary force  proclatmed  by  Its  advocateii 
but  one  of  eeveral  authoritarian  types  of  so- 
ciety an  of  Which  look  backward  and  deny 
man's  Indlvldnallty.  Communism  to  merely 
one  of  the  consequeneee  of  our  world  transi- 
tion—one  of  Its  liMMents. 

Ihroughoot  all  history  the  movement  of 
human  Ufe  has  slowly  been  toward  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  individual  from  the  group 
or  the  tribe.  Blnee  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public, the  flow  has  quickened  and  the  dig- 
nity of  each  huBum  betag  has  been  more 
importsnt  In  the  thinking  of  men.  Ilie 
order  of  sodety  In  which  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  each  man  and  woman  to  recognised  to 
the  real  i evolutionary  force  of  our  time. 
Thto  force  set  in  motion  by  the  prophetic 
words  of  Thomas  Jeffereon  and  hto  fellow 
revolutionaries  of  ITTO  moves  forward  with 
the  flow  of  Bfe.  In  Jefferson's  Insptred  vision 
men  wm  achieve  a  fun  life  In  their  great- 
eet development  as  free  men.  Tbe  group 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  Individual.  Thto 
truly  revolutionary  force  to  in  opposition  to 
ooammnlsm  as  wen  as  nsrtwn — and  all 
systems  which  would  regiment  and  oon- 
strtet  the  spirit  and  the  mind  of  man. 

rvawtTM-tnittm  on  tlM  other  *'^"H.  does  not 
move  forward  with  the  current  of  life.  Uke 
despotism  ererywhere.  it  seeks  to  reverse  the 
current  of  human  advancement — to  turn 
back  the  dock  to  tbe  dazkness  of  the 
dte 
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and  oppoattloa  Is  oltfrnataly  self -dafaatlng. 
Btary  L.  Stlwrm,  •  gnat  American  floorataiy 
of  State,  saw  tba  folly  of  a  negatlva  pngram 
wbea  b«  said: 

"Tha  aaaentlal  quastlon  to  on*  tvhleh  i*« 
should  have  to  anawar  tf  tlma  vara  not  a 
Oommunlst  alive.  Oan  «a  make  treedom 
and  proepartty  real  In  tba  preaent  vorldf 
IX  urn  can,  oomaranlsm  to  no  threat.  If  not. 
with  or  without  coeamuntom.  our  own  civil- 
liatton  would  ultimately  fall. 

"The  Immediate  and  pr seeing  challenge  to 
our  beUef  In  freedom  and  prosperity  to  In 
Weatem  Surope.  Here  are  people  who  have 
traditionally  ahared  otir  faith  In  human 
dignity.  These  are  the  nations  by  whose 
ettlaens  oxa  land  was  settled  and  In  whoea 
tradition  our  dTlllaatkm  to  rooted.  They  are 
threatened  by  cammunism — but  only  be* 
eatiee  of  the  dark  shadows  cast  by  the  hope- 
IsBiiituu.  hunger,  and  fear  that  have  been  the 
aftermath  of  the  Naal  war.  Communism  or 
no  communism,  menace  or  no  menace.  It  to 
our  simple  duty  as  neighbors  to  take  a  gen- 
erous part  In  helping  theee  great  peoples  to 
telp  themselvee." 

In  the  preeent  era  of  world  unrest  and  dto- 
aattofaetlon  with  things  as  they  are,  we  can- 
not ultimately  defeat  communlam  merely 
by  ofrert£%  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  noth- 
ing better  than  they  have.  It  Is  not  wiough 
■iw^  to  oppose  communism.  We  must 
have  something  better  to  offer;  and  In  our 
htotorle  and  Ood>glven  American  idealism 
we  have  the  only  real  alternative  to  the 
whole  serlee  of  experiments  in  tyranny  and 
abeoluttom — and  the  enslavement  of  our 
world.  Mere  containment  has  not  been 
•nough.  In  pursuing  It.  we  have  allowed 
our  historic  freedoms  to  be  eroded.  Many 
ttmas  since  the  end  of  World  War  U  we  have 
allowed  the  enemies  of  our  basic  freedoms 
both  here  and  abroad  to  actively  represe 
them.  We  have  let  our  fear  of  Russia  expose 
our  moet  cherished  freedoms — freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  expression — to  the 
attacks  of  men  who  not  only  do  not  believe 
In  our  freedom  but  deeptse  It.  Our  fears 
have  been  used  as  a  mask  for  the  purpoee  of 
oestroying  our  way  of  life. 

Thoughtful  people  for  some  time  have  no- 
ticed with  Inereaslng  concern  the  effects 
^,  Of  our  attitudes  of  mind  and  our  free  Insti- 
tutions of  some  of  oxir  efforts  to  uncover 
Communists  and  other  traitors  In  the  Fed- 
eral Ck>verimient  and  elsewhere.  Exposure 
of  Communists  and  the  tincoverlng  of  spies 
and  saboteurs  is.  of  course,  a  basic  neces- 
sity for  the  preservation  of  our  country  and 
Its  free  institutions.  At  times,  however,  ex- 
tremists and  some  who  don't  understand 
or  believe  in  freedom  of  thought  have  at- 
tempted to  Invoke  thought  control;  and 
while  thto  has  not  been  accomplished  In 
a  direct  form.  I  think  for  many  people  It 
has  already  been  achieved  and  gives  much 
evidence  of  Increasing. 

A  case  In  point,  recently,  successful  ef- 
forts were  made  to  restore  a  Missouri  Negro 
to  hto  Oovemment  Job.  He  had  been  dis- 
charged 5  years  ago  by  the  Army  on  the 
hasto  that  he  was  a  doubtful  security  risk. 
Thto  man  was  restored  to  his  Job  and  given 
back  pay  to  cover  periods  of  unemployment 
diulng  the  6  years  he  was  being  deprived 
of  hto  Job  because  some  mistaken  ofllclato 
had  doubto  about  hto  loyalty.  Try  to  imag- 
ine. If  you  can.  the  effect  of  these  charges 
for  6  long  yecua  on  him  and  on  hto  family, 
on  hto  friends  an(^.  hto  fellow  employees. 
It  would  not  take  many  such  cases  to  give 
fear  and  repression  full  rein. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  Government 
loyalty  program  really  only  affects  a  few 
hxmdred  Oovemment  higher  ups,  Intellec- 
tuato,  bureaucrats,  that  it  hardly  has 
touched  the  great  run  ctf  clerks  and  doesn't 
have  any  effect  on  the  reat  of  us.  Thto 
evaluation  of  the  situation  looks  fairly  logi- 
cal on  first  consideration — but  I  am  not 
BO  stire  about  It.  I  am  not  so  worried  about 
the  past  afforta  to  control  subverslvea— I 


am  wonied  about  what  may  Ue  ahead.  How. 
for  Inatanee.  will  It  affect  our  sehootoT  X 
have  been  heartened  by  the  courageous  stand 
taken  by  oin*  American  imlvwaltles  and 
edueatota  throughout  the  land  as  well  as 
by  the  support  given  to  our  teachers  and 
school  admlntotratora  by  the  general  publie 
and  the  prees.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
thought  oontrollars  destroy  academic  free- 
dom In  the  United  States  of  Ameriea. 

In  the  freedom  of  our  universities  to  ex- 
plore Ideas  and  do  research  we  have  a  great 
advantage  over  Rvisala  where  rigid  oeneor-' 
ship  and  thought  control  must  neceaearUy. 
over  a  period  of  years,  deprive  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  of  great  advances  In  sclentlfio 
technique  so  essential  In  an  atomic  age. 
As  one  example.  In  Russia  blologtots  miiat 
teach,  imder  the  theory  of  a  discredited 
blologtot  named  Lysenko.  that  U  a  man  loses 
an  arm  In  an  accident  all  of  hto  children  will 
be  bom  without  arms.  Thto  to  the  kind  of 
nonsense  that  does  violence  to  reason  and 
science  and  to  the  product  of  thought  under 
Soviet  dictatorship. 

TO  illustrate  what  I  have  said  about  the 
Oovemment  loyalty  program,  let  lae  tell  you 
of  an  Incident  which  occurred  Juat  the  other 
day.  Thto  story  Involves  a  Oovemment  eivU 
servant  who  shall  be  nameless.  He  was  em- 
ployed In  a  nonsensltlve  agency  with  no 
secrets  to  keep  from  the  Russians.  Among 
hto  colleagues  and  others  working  in  the 
same  field,  thto  man  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  In  his  specialty.  He  was  Informed 
recently  by  hto  superior — a  recently  ap- 
pointed RepubUcan  bureaucrat — that  the 
administration  wanted  hto  resignation  even 
though  he  was  employed  under  civil -service 
rules  because  that  bureaucrat  wanted  no  one 
on  hto  staff  who  had  ever  been  subject  to 
charges — however  wild  and  unfounded — of 
disloyalty.  Oar  victim  had  been  investi- 
gated— the  evidence  fo\uid  to  be  without  any 
substance  whatsoever — and  cleared.  Thto. 
my  friends,  la  a  shocking  example  of  what 
direction  we  may  be  headed.  And  what  waa 
the  effect  on  the  civil  servant?  He  resigned 
and  to  saying  nothing  to  anyone  except  hto 
dose  friends.  He  to  tragically  right  in  fear- 
ing that  any  other  course  wovild  expose  him 
to  character  assassination. 

Of  ooxirse,  the  reason  given  to  our  friend  In 
requesting  hto  resignation  may  not  have  been 
the  real  reason — I  suspect  that  It  was  not. 
The  Republicans  are  determined  to  fire  all 
remnants  of  ttiose  who  helped  give  shape  to 
the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal,  and  with 
thto  In  mind  they  have  indicated  that  they 
want  to  dismiss  several  thousand  employeea 
among  the  higher  grades.     Our  former  em- 
ployee wasn't  high  enough  to  be  caught  by 
their  totest  Executive  orders  and  directlvee. 
They  had.  then,  to  reeort  to  the  absurd 
subterfuge  of  ref\uing  to  retain  any  em- 
ployee whom  they  did  not  consider  as  clean 
as   President   Etoenhower's    much-overrated 
hound's  tooth.     We  may  hope  thto  to  the 
case.     If  it  to  not.  our  freedoms  are  severely 
threatened.    Morale   in   Government   agen- 
cies has  dropped  to  a  new  low.  and  if  the 
operation    of    Government   agencies   suffers 
from  creeping  an3rthing.  It  to  creeping  paraly- 
sto.     If     the     Elsenhower     admlntotraUon. 
which  In  its  election  appeato  promised  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  ou^  civil -service 
system,  to  going  to  Inlttote  the  practice  of 
firing  any  employee  about  whom  any  wild 
charges   have  been  made  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching a  police  state — and  a  petty  tyr- 
anny of  wrecking  politicians  and  spoilsmen. 
Just  containing  Russia  within  boundaries 
Is  not  enough.     Thto  policy  standing  alone, 
blurs  the  image  of  our  Nation  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
have  always  looked  to  us  as  the  hope  of  man- 
kind.   It  to  true  that  in  our  beet  moments 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  have  stood 
for  the    enlargement   of   hiuMin    freedoms 
throughout  the  world  and  for  the  moet  part 
we  have  given  continuing  Up  service  to  theee 
Ideals.    A  nation  to  Judged,  however,  by  its 


aettons  act  toy  tte  words.  In  ofor  aetloiu  bere 
and  abroad  and  in  our  popular  disniastoa 
of  our  state  affalra  we  find  the  baalo  ale* 
ments  of  our  national  poUcy.  What  we  muet 
do  before  It  to  toQ  late  to  to  recapture  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  world  our  htotorle 
image  aa  a  nation  of  new  ideas  and  bold  ooih 
cepta.  a  nation  of  doere.  a  nation  of  changer% 
a  nation  that  to  bold  and  brave  In  the  etylf 
of  Jefferaon.  Wllaon.  and  Rooaevelt. 

Now  let  me  make  thto  very  otear.  I  don't 
suggest  that  we  should  neglect  our  national 
defense  or  give  in  1  inch  to  Russian  aggrea* 
sions.  I  have  said  dearly  that  we  must  re« 
stot  these.  But  thto  to  not  enough.  We 
should  not  stop  with  thto  alone. 

In  our  great  effort  to  contain  the  Russian! 
we  may,  In  the  eyes  of  oppressed  peoplee, 
too  often  have  appeared  to  be  allied  with 
the  forces  of  reaction.  At  times  In  our  ac- 
tions abroad  we  have  appeared  to  be  on  the 
side  of  feudal  landlords.  At  times  we  have 
spent  billions  in  attempting  to  resist  change 
In  countries  full  of  \inreet  and  to  malntala 
the  status  quo. 

The  real  enemies  to  peace  and  democracy 
are  not  the  Kremlin  oonaplrators.  They  are 
only  highwaymen  and  adventurers  on  a 
world  scale.  Our  real  obstacles  are  hunger, 
disease.  Ignorance,  and  poverty.  As  Bvtkrf 
Stlmaon  said,  if  we  find  solutions  to  theef 
problems,  the  Communists  will  be  no  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  propoeato  of  our  Republican  friends, 
we  do  not  see  the  seed  of  the  American 
dream.  Talking  tough  to  the  Russians  while 
cutting  defense  expenditures,  cutting  tazea 
when  the  budget  cannot  be  balanced,  per* 
mlttlng  International  monopolies  to  grow 
rampant  under  the  disguise  of  free  enter- 
prise, ttUTilng  over  Federal  oil  reeotircee 
needed  for  national  defense  to  a  few  States 
to  be  exploited  by  private  companies — do 
these  shape  up  to  a  real  American  poUcyT 
The  Republicans  themselves  seem  bewildered 
by  their  own  Inconsistencies.  While  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Wilson  to  talking  about  dras- 
tic  cuts  In  our  mUltary  budget  because  of 
Russian  peace  overtures.  Senator  KirowiAivi^ 
chairman  of  the  RepuMlean  Policy  Commit- 
tee, sharply  criticised  thto  idea.  *a  dont 
believe  the  leopard  can  change  hto  spots  ao 
rapidly,"  Mr.  Kkowland  said.  He  told  re- 
porters that  the  Soviet  has  done  nothing  to 
date  that  would  Jxwtlfy  any  mass  reduction 
of  our  armed  strength.  He  added  that  the 
peace  offensive  so  far  has  largely  constoted 
of  words. 

Are  these  Republican  proposals — are  these 
Intraparty  struggles  for  power;  to  thto  con- 
fusion and  indecision — the  means  of  achiev- 
ing our  American  objective?  Is  thto  the 
road  to  the  eetabltohment  of  a  free  society 
of  men  with  individual  and  personal  dig- 
nity, of  keeping  faith  with  the  Ideal  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  gave  us,  that  Jackson 
shaped,  that  Uncoln  expanded,  that  Wilson 
Implemented,  and  that  Rooeevelt  and  Tru- 
man applied  In  our  generation?  Have  w 
forsaken  our  American  heritage? 

We  can  meet  the  challenge  of  oxir  time; 
and  we  can  get  back  into  step  with  our  true 
American  destiny;  we  can  win  the  battto 
for  men's  souto  if  we  are  firm  in  our  faith 
and  coivageous  in  our  actions  if  we  aie  true 
to  our  convictions  and  bold  In  our  concepts. 
We  cannot — we  shall  not — live  our  lives,  nor 
can  the  generations  henceforth  live  under 
the  Soviet  guns,  responsive  only  to  Moscow's 
moves.  Nor  shall  we  cower  in  fear  for  years 
and  decades  to  come  awaiting  some  dread 
fate  to  befall  us. 

Americans  can  and  will  formulate  a  posi- 
tive, a  dynamic,  and  expanding  foreign  pol- 
icy; a  policy  that  Is  worthy  of  our  genius  as 
a  people;  a  policy  that  doesn't  depend  on 
what  the  Kremlin  does  next.  When  an 
affirmative  policy  for  peace  and  freedcm  and 
security  will  emerge  and  become  vital  and 
real  to  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
greatness  of  our  people  and  our  ability  to 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  our  tlmaa.    We  r^^ 
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take  Ineplratloa  from  the  imrda  apokaa  nsore 
than  100  years  ago  by  a  great  American  and 
0  great  Democrat.  Andrew  Jackaon: 

Tt  may  be  our  lot  to  ezperlence,  and  tn 
targe  meaeurs  to  bring  aooat.  a  m«)er  tam- 
ing point  in  the  long  history  of  tb»  h«- 
man  raoe.  The  flnt  half  of  this  oaattvy  has 
been  marked  by  unpreoedanted  and  bmtal 
attacks  on  the  rights  of  taaa.  and  iqr  tba  two 
most  frightful  wars  In  history.  Hie  supreme 
need  of  oiu  time  to  for  men  to  learn  to  live 
together  In  peace  and  harmony. 
'  "The  American  people  stand  firm  In  the 
faith  which  has  lnq>lrel  thto  Nation  from 
ClM  beginntng  We  beliwe  that  all  men  have 
a  rlgh^  to  equal  Juettoe  under  law  and  equal 
opportunity  to  share  tn  the  iinwmmi  good. 
We  believe  that  all  meii  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  sxpreaalon.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  men  are  created  equsi  because 
they  are  created  in  the  mage  of  Ood. 

-Ftum  thto  faith  we  wtU  not  be  moved.** 


MeCtfTu 


Act 


EXTENSION  OP  RSiEARKS 

HON .  ALVW  H  KNTLET 


m  rta  bousb  op  BEantsBDiTATivn 

Thursday,  AprU  16.  19SS 

Mr.  BENTLCr.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to  extend   my   remarks  in   the 
Rscots,  I  include  (be  folk)wing  leUer: 
8r.  JoBWa.  MxaL.  April  12.  ISSi. 
Oongraasman  ALvm  M.  Bmrntm, 

KUfhth  DiUriet,  Miehigmn. 

Wa^^Mngton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  6i«:  I  wtoto  to  thank  yon  very  much 
for  your  wonderful  oooperatlon  in  regard  to 
the  material  yon  eent  ma  on  the  MeCairan 
Act. 

I  did  a  research  paper  on  the  act  and  came 
to  the  eondusion  that,  although  there  are 
todated  examplee  of  InjuaUoe.  the  set  hae 
been  overly  attacked.  I  agree  that  the  act 
has  a  few  minor  faults  and  I  wiU  be  inter- 
ested In  seeing  if  these  are  corrected. 

The  act  as  tt  stands,  or  any  act  for  that 
matter,  to  only  an  attemjt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, locally,  that  to.  for  the  United  States. 
However,  thto  to  not  the  wboto  picture. 

The  problem  of  Immigration  to  worldwide 
and  of  worldwide  concern. 

Today,  most  nations  extot  es  bcMmdartae 
Instead  of  homes.  A  house  to  home  so  kng 
as  one  wishes  to  remain  Inside,  but.  if  the 
reason  for  staying  to  not  your  own,  then  it 
to  a  prison.  The  natlone  of  most  of  the 
world  are  prisons.  They  offer  nothing  but 
the  challenge  to  eecape  to  something  better. 

The  nations  must  have  porpoee  and  reason 
for  their  existence.  The  answer  to  not 
through  culture  alone;  rot  through  religion 
alone;  not  through  govenunent  alone.  Many 
countries  have  theee  and  some  to  spare.  A 
country  to  a  national  hoiie  when  aU  of  theee 
are  combined  for  the  purpoee  of  perfection 
to  form  a  goal  worth  mtin's  striving. 

Until  naticms  offer  their  dtlaens  a  w«l  to 
live  and  a  goal  to  strive  f nr,  men  will  wander, 
nations  will  decay,  and  powers  which  offer 
a  materialistic  and  easy  solution  wiU  ocm- 
tlnue  to  march  their  pai:h  of  conquest. 

Immigration  and  emigration  are  only  the 
byproducts  of  a  wortdalde  problem.  Our 
Immigration  Act  to  a  mensure  to  protect  thto 
coimtry's  Interests.  It  wHI  have  to  do  until 
a  mOTe  far-reaching  policy  to  adopted. 

Again  I  wtoh  to  thank  you  for  the  matertal 
you  have  sent  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rklson  Hows.  , 


Alc»1iolic-Bev«vaf»  Adveribsf 

EXTENSION  OP  pgt/ra^TTT 
or 

HON.  niOMAS  J.  DODD 


IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIVSS 

Thiarsday.  AprU  16, 1953 

Ur.  DOZXX  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tbs  re- 
quest of  Miss  Cora  Thorpe,  the  Wom- 
an's cairistian  Temperance  Union  of 
Connecticut,  Inc..  38  Pearl  Street.  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  I  present  a  petition  urging 
favoral^  oonelderatlon  of  H.  R.  1227. 
and  ask  that  this  petition,  Including  the 
names  of  those  signing  it^  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congucssional 
Rccoao: 

fy>  Our  XepreseataCfees  in  Coaprcst: 

We,  the  undersigned  etttosne  of  Oonnectl- 
eut,  reepectfully  requeet  a  favoraMe  report 
on  H.  R.  1227,  introduced  by  the  Honorabto 
Joeeph  Bryson.  of  South  Carolina.  Thto 
bin  woxild  loohlblt  the  transportation  of 
perlodlcato  carrying  alcoholic-beverage  ad- 
vertising In  Interstate  commerce  and  prevent 
Its  broade^etlng  over  the  air. 
-  Sarah  M.  mekmaa.  ant  Barttcrd,  Oonn^ 
Mrs.  George  8.  Parsons.  Mrs.  Clara  P.  Burn- 
ham.  Bdyth  W.  Bcaddock.  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Long.  Wethersltold.  Conn.; 
ICrs.  Olaf  Bltoon.  Mrs.  Ida  O.  Oug,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Abbey,  Wlndeor.  Oonn.;  Mrs.  Harriet  M. 
Cheney,  Rachel  A.  Packer.  Sarah  M.  Han- 
eon,  notford,  Oonn.:  Lllton  C.  Basse tt,-Iiena 
M.  G.  Brush,  Wetbersfleld,  Conn.;  Graoe  J. 
Sheldon.  Hartford,  Conn.;  nora  M  SooOeid. 
Mrs.  Harold  Barrows.  Sarah  L.  Oampbeu, 
WethersfleM.  Conn.;  Reynold  C.  Banc«. 
■dytbe  M.  Baner.  Richard  H.  Baner.  Tarlff- 
vllle.  Conn.;  Carroll  Hazen,  Avon,  Oonn.; 
■thrt  J.  Case,  John  H.  Oms,  Oranby.  Oonn.; 
■vangeUne  O.  Montym,  Etbrt  M.  MUtor. 
Hartford.  Oonn.;  Emma  P.  Watta,  James  K. 
Watto,  East  Hartford.  Oonn^  Richard  G. 
Ortereon,  Hartford,  Oonn.;  Chace  Wetohcr, 
David  C  Wetober,  Bloomfleld.  Oonn.;  Glen 
T.  Darebe,  Manchester,  Oonn.;  Carl  H.  Wet- 
terberg.  Wlndeor.  Oonn^  Ruth  M  Merrill, 
West  Hantford.  Conn.;  Mabel  Knight.  Cora 
ItMrpe.  Frances  J.  Marten,  Uoto  Ptnney.  An- 
thony OrlUo,  Clara  B.  Thomaa,  K.  Harold 
Cobum,  Uene  S.  Coburn.  Flora  M.  King, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Mary  E.  Bruce,  Glastonbury. 
Conn. 

Ruth  K.  Bancroft,  WUlabeUe  H.  Beckham. 
Orace  B.  Ingraham.  Rev.  ClaytoD  P.  Sndth. 
Lewto  J.  Bacon.  R.  W.  Metoon  (Wlnthrop). 
Chartee  A.  Smith,  Muriel  W.  Smith.  Horace 
O.  W.  Moore.  Hartford.  Coon^  Una  H.  Tay- 
lor, Bloamfleld,  Oonn.;  May  A.  Frohoek.  Wal- 
lace B.  Rohock,  Mallna  Robinson,  Henry  &. 
Stleg,  Blanche  V.  Russell,  Hartford,  Oonn.; 
Robert  R.  Cooper.  Bast  Hartford.  Oonn4  Mar- 
Ian  Bimle,  Rose  A.  McKlnney.  Bdward  V. 
cross.  Hartford,  Oonn.;  Allan  W.  York.  Roger 
M.  Thompson.  West  Hartford.  Ocmn.;  Btoa- 
beth  W.  Gale,  Norma  C.  Moore,  Margaret  O. 
Gray,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Georgledean  Hamil- 
ton, East  Hartford,  Conn.;  Edyth  W.  Brad- 
dock.  Hartford,  Conn.;  Gertrude  M.  York. 
WiMt  Hartford.  Conn.;  Alice  J.  Burpee.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  May  H.  Barber.  Wetbersfleld. 
Conn.;  Louise  P.  Myers,  Mary  B.  WeUes,  LU- 
Uan  H.  Engel.  Hartford,  Conn.;  Clara  M. 
StUlman.  Wetherslleld,  Oonn.;  Hortense  L. 
Dalson,  West  Hartford,  Conn.;  Jessie  H. 
Ferguson,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Elsie  L.  Anderson. 
Catherine  X.  Mf">^i',  West  Hartford.  Conn.; 
E.  T.  Burr,  South  Windsor,  Conn.;  B.  Louise 
Barrows,  Ruth  H.  Cameron,  Hope  Traver,  Ida 
I..  Staes.  Oraoe  lA.  Ramette.  Kate  Unfldd. 
Caroline  P.  Hamilton.  Annie  W.  Jackson, 
Ethel  C.  Prince,  Evelyn  M  Bacharach,  Hart- 
Xotd.  Conn.;  Bdna  P.  Bentley.  Cttartonbory, 
Oonn.;  Marioito  W.  Boee,  West  Hartford, 
conn. 


Beiax  Morris.  Abbto  B.  JOshle.  Arlene  P. 
Turgeon,  Pauline  T.  Brown,  Mae  L.  Pierce. 
Bena  C,  Allen,  Harrtot  C.  Gordon,  Maud  B. 
Hasttnge.  Bthel  O.  Vyerc.  Ida  A.  Poat.  Kate 
UaXbtmmm,  BMla  P.  Otawted.  Mary  B.  Jor- 
dan. UMdae  T.  Sbaiw.  Harvey  F.  Morriscm, 
Orace  T.  Gordon.  Bdgar  J.  Turgeon,  Hanrd- 
vUle,  Conn.;  Florence  B.  Gibson,  Arthur  K. 
Glbeon.  J.  M.  Byan,  VlrglnU  Ryan.  Ethel 
Harrison,  N.  C.  Knapp,  Carrto  J.  Anderson, 
■thd  M.  Sandberg.  Mrs.  Samuel  Strain. 
Samuel  Strahn.  Rorenoe  Boyoe,  W.  J.  God- 
ftey  Ooortay,  Maneheater.  Ooon^  Mttgaret 
I.  Olenney,  CSiristopher  Olanney,  BoekvUle, 
Oma^  Arohto  Haugh.  Claribel  Carr.  notauoe 
W.  Komgiebel.  Sarah  S.  McKlnney.  OUve  M. 
Woodruff,  C.  K  Wlnslow.  Mrs.  C.  E.  "Wlnslow. 
Mrs.  T.  W  LeLeu,  Charlotte  L  Teftch,  Ger- 
trude Abbey,  Robert  J.  Gordon.  Samuel  Bar- 
gees, Perof  F.  amtft,  CBendon  Dunlap.  lta> 
garet  L.  Whitney.  Eart  T.  Itotter.  Mataal  O. 
Tetter.  Ited  R.  Bdgar.  Mancbcater.  Conn. 


Effect  of  Resiloal  Ofl  laq»ortt  ob  die 
Cod  ladastry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  RAILEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 
ThwnOaw.  AfrU  19. 1993 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Rkcokb  a  portkm  of  an  editorial  from 
the  current  issue  of  UttUaation  magaslne. 
It  was  written  by  Bfr.  Wllliftm  Bradbixry. 
editor  of  the  publication,  who,  speaking 
from  more  than  30  years'  experience  in 
eyeiy  phase  of  coal  mining,  warns  that 
the  coal  industry  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  all  demands  in  an  emergency  if  It 
continues  to  be  devastated  by  the  inroads 
of  residiial  oil  imports.  Mr.  Bradbury, 
like  every  other  mining  expert,  realises 
U\at  our  present  policy  of  placing  no 
limit  on  such  imports  constltirtes  a  grave 
threat  to  the  national  security.  And  he 
is  indignant  because  selfish  Importers  are 
re^Mnslble  for  the  displacement  of  so 
many  of  our  mine  and  transportation 
workers. 

In  West  Virginia  the  drop  in  coal  pro- 
duction Is  also  having  dire  effects  on  In- 
dustries such  as  lumber  and  oCher  sup- 
pliers to  coal  mines,  as  well  as  on  local 
places  of  community  business.  Foreign 
residual  oil  likewise  strikes  a  telling  blow 
at  our  State  and  local  sources  of  tax 
revenue. 

Tliere  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  the  ooal  Industry  tn  West  Virginia 
is  being  sabotaged  by  foreign  residual  oil. 
For  many  years  our  product  has  moved 
into  New  England  at  the  rate  of  from 
10  to  14  million  tons  per  year.  But  that 
business  has  now  been  reduced  by  more 
than  half.  The  fuiaver  is  shown  clearly 
inresidoaloUiimxutflgures.  From  liK8 
through  19S3  these  imports  increased 
tTxxn  53  million  barrels  to  129  milUon 
barrels. 

From  1948  through  1951.  electric  util- 
ity generation  by  coal  in  Massachusetts 
dioived  from  S7  percent  to  30  percent 
while  oU  was  rising  from4  to  60  percent; 
in  Oannectlcnt,  coin's  Share  fell  from 
75  to  66  percent  while  oil  went  up  from 
18  to  27  percent    And  when  1952  figures 
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an  avallatde  me  ofivvltl^'^^  te  even 
more  aboddng. 

The  citizens  of  West  Virginia  demand 
that  eoal  and  other  domestic  industries 
be  protected  from  these  outrageous  in- 
vasions by  foreign  products.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  this  Congress  to  provide 
that  protecticm.  and  I  recommend  that 
no  further  trade  agreonent  power  be 
granted  to  the  admlnistrati(m  until  such 
provislans  are  definitely  written  into  law. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Bradbury's  editorial  are  testimony  of  the 
need  for  legislation  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ica's vital  coal  Industry  and  labor  force: 

•  Oo«l  la  another  helpl«M  vlotlm  ot  tbe 
op«n-doar  policy  that  La  making  America  the 
dumping  ground  tar  the  product*  of  cheap 
foreign  labor.  Lon«  aocuatomed  to  the 
rigors  of  tough  competition  from  within  the 
continental  borders  of  the  United  States,  the 
coal  Industry  finds  that  It  la  no  match  for 
the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  contenders 
for  Its  traditional  markets  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  importa- 
tions of  foreign  residual  oil  have  Increased 
by  leaps  and  boimds  la  recent  months.  Nor 
Is  It  any  coincidence  that  prices  have  been 
cut  beyond  the  oapablllty  of  coal  to  compete. 
It  is  a  flagrant  act  of  dumping  and  an  ex- 
ploitation of  trade  concessions  far  beyond 
the  original  Intent  of  our  trade  agreements 
program.  The  present  situation  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  granting  of  special 
tariff  concessions  on  residual  oil  to  Venezuela 
bndw  a  trade  agreement  signed  last  sum- 
mer. Since  that  time  Imports  of  residual 
oil  have  skyrocketed  some  50  percent.  Coal, 
which  in  the  meantime  has  been  subject  to 
the  eflecta  of  a  wage  Increase,  has  become  a 
helpless  victim  of  this  tidal  wave  of  "nf^ir 
competition. 

It  la  estimated  that  31  million  tons  of  coal 
yere  displaced  by  foreign  oil  In  1962.  If  the 
fciirrent  rate  of  Imports  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. It  Is  likely  that  the  displacement  ligure 
Win  reach  50  million  tons  In  1053.  This 
would  mean  a  lO-percent  reduction  in 
American  coal  production.  For  the  mine- 
worker  alone  this  wotUd  mean  a  loss  of  some 
7  million  days  of  employment,  the  equivalent 
of  $140  million  in  wages,  or  a  state  of  total 
unemployment  of  35,000  miners.  This  is  not 
to  mention  the  loss  of  wages  by  transporta- 
tion workers,  who  are  equally  hard  hit,  and 
the  enormous  loaa  of  revenue  for  both  the 
coal  and  railroad  indiistries. 

Although  Americans  have  willingly  sub- 
scribed to  the  theory  of  aiding  less  fortunate 
Stations  by  whatever  means  possible,  be  It 
money,   arms,   tarilf   concessions,   and   even 
the   lives   of    the   nation's   young   men,    it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  wUl  tolerate  the 
flagrant   abuses    that   are   now  being  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  "aid  through  trade." 
The  vast  Inpourings  of  foreign  residual  oil 
Stem  from  a  relatively  small  area  of  world 
trade  and  serve  merely  to  enrich  a  few  people 
at  the  expense  of  thoiuumds  of  Americans. 
Despite  any  protestations  to  the  contrary 
by  the  advocates  and  beneficiaries  of  world 
trade,  It  Is  imperative  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  protect  the  coal  industry  against 
the  avarlciousness  of  a  few  not-so-needy  for- 
eign competitors.     Stepe  can  be  taUcen  and 
must  be  taken  soon  to  curtail  the  vam- 
•tricted  flow  of  residual  oil  before  the  dam- 
age becomes  irreparable.     This  can  be  ac- 
complished without  great  harm  or  injustice 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  or  to  those  who 
momentarily  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
cheap   fuel  oil.     Given   a  chance  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms  coal  can  and  will,  in  the 
long  run,  provide  the  most  dependable  and 
economical    eource    of    energy    supply    of 
American  industry. 

•  What  Is  most  important,  however.  In  these 
uncertain  days  Is  our  own  national  security. 
This  must  not  be  jeopardljEed  by  placing  rell. 


ance  on  fonlgn'  oil.  the  supply  cf  which 
could  be  shut  off  overnight  In  an  interna- 
tional crisis.  Coal  cannot  continue  to  play 
the  role  of  understudy  If  we  are  to  remain 
secure.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  accelerate 
its  production  to  meet  Inereaaed  demands 
in  time  of  emergency  if  Its  capabilities  con- 
tinue to  be  impaired  as  they  are  today. 


Hoa.  Wflliam  C  Wunpler,  of  VirfinSa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  BEPREBENTATtVtS 

Thursday,  AprU  16, 1953 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  desire  to  incorporate  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  April  8, 
1953.  issue  of  the  Bristol  Virginia -Ten- 
nessean,  commending  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  the  great  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia  upon  his  attainments  thus  far  in 
this  body  as  the  Nation's  youngest  Con- 
gressman: 

COKCatSSBSCAX  WaifFt.B 

Congressman  Box  Wamploi  has  d<Hie  an 
outstanding  job  in  representing  the  Interests 
of  the  Ninth  Virginia  District  and  Bristol  in 
the  Congress,  we  feel  his  services  deserving 
of  special  tribute. 

As  the  youngest  Member  of  Congress,  he 
has  won  wide  national  publicity  for  his  dis- 
trict. And  ill  every  case,  the  editorial  re- 
marks of  the  publications  have  been  highly 
complimentary. 

Assigned  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee to  speak  throughout  New  England  at 
Lincoln  Day  dinners  and  other  special  occa- 
sions, he  was  variously  acclaimed  by  the 
press  there  aa  a  "budding  Lincoln,"  or  as  a 
Representative  of  whom  his  home  district 
should  be  juiitly  proud. 

He  was  signally  honored  by  being  the  Jun- 
ior Congressman  assigned  to  the  very  impor- 
tant Agricultiure  Committee,  a  poet  WAJCPLxa 
Bought  becaiiM  of  the  agrlcultiiral  nature  of 
the  district. 

But  perhaps  the  most  unusual  distinction 
of  all — one  that  might  seldom  OHne  to  a 
freshman  Congressman — was  his  being 
chosen  as  vice  chairman  of  the  important 
congressional  campaign  committee.  This 
places  him  in  a  strategic  position  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  his  district 
because  as  vioe  chairman  of  this  group  he 
Is  a  member  of  the  highest  coiincils  of  hla 
party. 

The  Ninth  Dlatrlet — and  Bristol  in  par- 
ticular— should  be  proud  <rf  the  record  of 
their  repreeentatlve.  It  spealu  equally  weU 
for  Congressmiin  Wamploi  and  the  people  ha 
represents. 


TrflMte  to  the  Late  Larry  Slauffiter,  of 
Perryton,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKZsa 
IN  TBM  SENATS  OF  TBB  UNTTBD  STATIS 

Thursday,  AprU  16, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  IS.  1953.  a  fine  Texas  boy, 
Larry  Slaughter,  of  Perryton,  died  on  the 
battlefield  In  Korea. 


'  Larry  Slaughter  was  young.  Only  4 
years  ago  he  was  still  a  high-school  stu- 
dent. But  he  was  old  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  fight  and  die  in  tbe  cause  of 
freedom. 

The  Larry  Slaughters  of  Americar-> 
these  fine  young  men  who  are  this  Na- 
tion's hope  for  the  future — give  us  urgent 
cause  to  continue  to  work  and  pray  for 
an  end  to  the  fighting  In  Korea  and  for 
a  world  in  which  freemen  can  live  peace- 
fully together. 

In  the  Perryton.  Tex.,  High  School 
newspaper  for  March  27.  1953.  appears 
a  moving  tribute  to  Larry  Slaughter  from 
those  boys  and  girls  who  knew  him  as 
a  fellow  student.  The  article  in  this 
school  paper  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  qualities  possessed  by  Leirry  Slaugh- 
ter— qualities  that  are  typical  of  the 
best  in  the  youth  of  America.  It  is  a 
picture  that  will  touch  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  heart  of  every  father  and 
mother. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  B  Sombrero, 
newspaper  published  by  Journalism  stu- 
dents of  the  Perryton.  Tex.,  High  School, 
be  inserted  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao, 
as  follows: 

L4aaT  SLAUOHTca,  1040  Obaduati.  Du  WmLa 
Ttaaram  ix 


nBleat  be  the  tie  that  blnda 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love." 

The  class  of  1040  stood  slowly  and  re- 
peated the  words  of  this  familiar  hymn  at 
baccalaureate.  Bach  member  of  the  claas  re- 
flected the  words  of  the  song  and  its  special 
meaning  to  them.  They  thought  of  the  oen- 
nectloB  it  had  with  the  aenior  play,  and 
how  an  easy-going  guy  had  requested  that 
the  singing  of  this,  hymn  become  a  tradltloa 
of  baccalaureate. 

Yes.  big,  smiling  Larry  Slaughter  initiated 
a  custom  into  the  halls  of  Perryton  wtgiy 
School  that  will  last  as  long  as  P.  H.  &  stands. 
He  was  one  of  thoee  who  suggested  singing 
"Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds"  at  bac- 
cauureata  and  "Hail  Perryton  Rangers"  at 
graduation. 

In  1040  Larry  atrolled  down  the  lialla  of 
P.  H.  8.  as  a  senior.  And  aa  he  walked  along, 
he  had  a  smile  for  everyone.  Bis  former 
friends  and  classmates  recall  his  slow,  easy 
way  and  sunny  di^iMeltlon.  Says  one 
teacher,  "He  was  the  balance  wheel  of  the 
senior  claas." 

The  1400  Club  today  aeema  a  part  of 
Perryton  High.  But  aometimes  we  forget  the 
origin  of  auch  things,  and  by  spinning  back 
6  years  on  the  wheel  of  time,  we  see  that  It 
was  Larry  who  together  with  Harolyn  Ii<alone 
was  the  first  master  of  ceremonies  to  greet 
a  radio  audience  with  "HI  ya.  gang!  Itl 
your  1400  Club." 

Ranger  fans  who  followed  the  regional 
championship  team  of  1047  and  the  winning 
team  of  1048  wUl  long  remember  that  left 
tackle  who  in  the  Jersey  No.  72  helped  to 
guide  the  Rangers  on  to  victory.  He  was  the 
co-captain  in  1048. 

The  class  play  Larry's  senior  year  was  Our 
Town.  He  played  Dr.  Glbbe  and  Sam  Craig. 
As  Dr.  Oibba  he  was  named  on  the  regional 
all-star  cast.  It  was  from  the  last  act  of 
this  play  that  Bleat  Be  the  Tie  lliat  Blnda 
was  made  dear  to  the  heart  of  Lairy  and 
each  member  of  the  class. 

Larry  gave  his  life  on  the  battlefield  in 
Korea  on  March  15,  lOSS.  that  we  liere  In 
America — that  we  here  in  P.  H.  8. — might  go 
on  living  In  peace.  He  died  so  we  could  stand 
at  graduation  and  with  a  lump  In  our  throat 
aing  Ball  Perryton  Bangers.  Be  died  ao 
that  we  would  be  free  to  play  f  ootbaU  and 
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baaketban  aa  be  did;  free  t3  struggle  throu^ 
English  and  geometry,  free  to  present  a 
senior  play,  free  to  play  liookey,  and  free 
to  go  to  church.  Tea,  he  sacrificed  his  life 
for  us.  It  Is  Larry  and  ^he  boys  like  him 
who,  to  quote  Francia  Scctt  Key  in  our  na- 
tional anthem,  keep  America  a  "land  of  the 
free"  and  a  "home  of  the  brave." 

And  he  will  ever  be  kept  alive  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  knew  a  ad  loved  him.  In 
the  1400  Club,  on  the  grlcUron.  In  the  lialls, 
and  on  the  stage  his  memory  will  live. 

And  at  baccalaureate  (.s  the  seniors  rise 
and  sing  Blest  Be  the  Tit  That  Binds,  each 
member  of  the  class  of  1063  will  think  of 
the  words  with  a  deeper  meaning,  and  they 
will  silently  thank  that  big,  smiling  guy, 
Larry  Slaughter,  for  inaugiirating  a  custom 
of  singing  this  beloved  h^mn.  and  they  will 
realize  the  sacrifice  he  mi<de  to  enable  them 
to  be  free  to  aing  it. 


Grassroots  Seatui^  as  to  LegUIatwa 


EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mnvaTLVANiA 
IN  TBI  SENATK  OF  THE  TOOTSD  STATU 

Thursday.  April  16,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rixxmd  an  editorial 
enUtied  'Grassroots  Sentiment."  pub- 
lished in  the  April  13,  1953,  issue  of  the 
Washington  (Pa.)    Re)>orter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

OaAsaaooTS  Ssirmaorr 

The  American  Press  magacine  recently 
polled  a  repff««entatlve  group  of  country  edi- 
tors on  the  subject  of  wh  it  the  current  Con- 
greaa  shovUd  do.  Almost  600  of  these  editors 
responded — and  the  general  tenor  of  their 
opinion,  the  magaoine  reports.  Is  "that  Con- 
gress should  get  rid  of  lav's  rather  than  make 
new  ones;  that  Ooveminent  should  inter- 
fere aa  little  as  possible  with  the  freedom  of 
the  people;  and  that  Oovemment  should 
not  ent6r  into  competition  with  private 
business." 

Specific  proposals  on  which  the  editors 
recommended  a  "No"  vote  Included  new 
Government  power  projects.  Government- 
backed  rural  telephone  service.  Federal 
health  Insurance,  increcised  social -security 
benefits,  and  Govemmeiut-aponaored  public 
houalng. 

In  other  words,  theae  graaaroota  edlUvs 
want  less  government  domination  of  our 
lives,  not  more — and  cheaper  government  In- 
stead of  more  expensive  government.  It's  a 
good  bet  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 


Leader  and  Party  Baflder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  mourn  dabots 

IN  TBS  8BNATB  OF  TBS  UNTTSD  STATV 

Thursday.  AprU  16. 1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

•the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  artide 

-from  Newsweek  entitted  "Leader    and 

Party  BuUder."  by  Raymond  Moley,  with 


reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hall 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

The  election  of  Surrogate  Hall,  of  Naasau 
County,  N.  T.,  signalizes  a  niunber  of  ex- 
ceedingly Important  developments  and  oon- 
dlti<ms. 

It  marks  the  emergence  of  President 
Bsenhoww  aa  a  skillful  politician  in  his 
own  right,  the  appearance  at  the  head  of  the 
Republican  organization  of  a  man  who  rep- 
resents all  factions  in  the  party,  and  the 
emergence  on  the  national  scene  of  the 
most  eminently  qualified  Republican  chair- 
man in  many,  many  years. 

When  the  resignation  of  the  ill-atarred 
Wesley  Roberts  was  required,  the  President 
moved  vigorously  to  get  not  only  a  mxich 
more  promising  chairman,  but  a  man  of  his 
own  choice;  one  who  would  not  only  be  thor- 
oughly acceptable  to  Senator  Tatt  and 
Speaker  Maktim,  but  wh<Nn  the  Dewey  peo- 
ple would  have  to  accept,  willy-nilly.  Hail 
was  not  popular  with  Governor  Dewey  or 
with  Russell  Sprague,  New  York  national 
committeeman.  But  when  the  President 
named  his  man,  they  had  to  comply,  the 
blow  to  the  pride  of  thoee  practical  politi- 
cians being  softened,  no  doubt,  by  tbe  con- 
solation of  having  the  disposal  of  Hall's  Job 
as  surrogate. 

Hall  will  do  a  great  deal  to  unify  his 
party.  He  Is  an  easterner  who  in  the  House 
was  immense^  popular  with  the  midwest- 
erners.  whose  voting  followed  the  line  of 
the  farm  districts,  and  who  has  shaken  off 
all  provincialism  in  extensive  travels  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

By  birth,  residence,  and  sympathies  Hall 
belongs  to  the  Republican,  or  Oyster  Bay, 
Boosevelts.  He  held  the  seat  In  the  New 
York  Assembly  where  T.  R.  began  his  ca- 
reer. His  given  name,  selected  by  his  par- 
ents In  1000,  is  that  of  T.  R.'s  colonel  and 
buddy.  Leonard  Wood.  Whoever  knows 
Oyster  Bay  realizes  that  it  produces  no  city 
slickers.  It  has  none  of  the  character  of 
metropolitan  New  York  City.  It  Is  a  small, 
leisurely  city  of  average  folks,  deeply  Re- 
publican and  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
T.  B. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  extraordinary 
range  of  Hall's  experience  in  poUtlcs:  Re- 
publican town  chairman.  State  assembly- 
man, sheriff,  surrogate.  Congressman,  major 
worker  in  four  presidential  campaigns,  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee.  Here  is  siKcess  at 
every  level  in  American  political  life. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  Republican 
congressional  committee  in  1047  and  imme- 
diately made  that  hitherto  moribund  body 
a  vital  force  for  helping  in  the  campaigns 
of  Republican  candldatee  for  the  House.  He 
assembled  excellent  field  forces,  and  he  and 
llAaTiM  broxight  into  being  an  exceptionally 
effective  ofllce  of  public  relations,  which  de- 
veloped a  number  of  new  and  potent  cam- 
paign methods.  Robert  Humphreys,  director 
of  t^^^^  work  and  formerly  national  affairs 
editor  of  Newsweek,  served  as  publicity  direc- 
tor of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
during  the  Eisenhower  campaign. 

Hall  demonstrated  tremendous  executive 
sklU  and  dynamic  energy  as  chairman  of  the 
congressional  committee.  He  picked  good 
men.  wisely  assigned  their  tasks,  and  dele- 
mted  authority.  He  was  a  good  money 
raiser— indlspensahle  in  a  national  chairman. 
He  kiiowi  where  to  go  and  whom  to  tap.  He 
believes  In  organization.  There  wUl  be  no 
scandal  to  dog  his  heels. 

Hall  Is  a  big,  hearty  man  with  an  Infectious 
smile.  The  Republican  Party  could  have  no 
better  repreeentaUve  to  rid  It  o<_***,_«« 
hlnto  that  It  is  the  party  of  a  prtvUeged 
aristocracy.  Len  Hall  may  weU  be  the  ad- 
vance agent  of  a  new  era  of  EepubUcanlam. 


His  success  with  the  House  committee  ad* 
mirably  fits  him  for  the  next  big  te«t — the 
congressional  campaign  In  1064.  Tatt  has 
summed  up  the  requirements  for  victory 
then  as  a  good  record  by  the  President  and 
Congress,  good  means  of  publicizing  that 
record,  and  a  big  vote.  The  first  of  those 
tasks  is  up  to  President  Eisenhower,  Senator 
Tatt,  and  their  colleagues.  The  second  and 
part  of  the  third  are  up  to  Hall.  The  other 
pcu^  of  getting  out  the  vote  is  up  to  all  of  us. 

We  may  be  sure  that  Hall  will  do  well  at 
his  pfu-t  of  this  task,  for  he  has  the  qualitiee 
of  a  leader  and  a  party  builder. 


The  Real  Soviet  Purpose 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  WKW  Toas 

IN  TBS  BOT78E  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVX9 

Thursday,  AprU  16.  1953 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  I  received  the  best  advice  of  my 
life.  It  was  at  a  time  when  my  folks 
owned  a  grocery  store  and  I  saw  my 
mother  bending  down  to  coimt  rolls  and 
bread  delivered  to  the  store  by  the  baker. 
WhMi  I  qtiestioned  my  mother  about 
the  need  for  counting,  indicating  that  I 
knew  the  baker  was  an  honest  man,  my 
mother  told  me,  "I  tnist  the  baker,  but  I 
must  count  the  rolls." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  advice,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  stand  us  in  good  stead  with 
respect  to  the  recent  peace  offensive  by 
the  Soviet. 

With  our  only  goal  as  peace,  and  mak- 
ing a  determined  effort  to  attain  it  and 
keep  it.  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
characteristics  and  background  of  the 
Russian  bear. 

We  must  never  diminish  our  efforts  for 
a  unification  of  Europe,  until  we  are  com- 
pletely certain  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
threat.  In  other  words,  we  must  never 
stop  "counting  the  rolls." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  en- 
titied  "The  Real  Soviet  Purpose": 
Tbx  Rbax,  Bovixr  Puaroaa 
The  real  objective  of  the  latest  Soviet 
peace  offensive,  for  which  Moscow  is  appar- 
ently willing  to  pay  a  price  in  tactical  con- 
cessions elsewhere,  Is  beginning  to  nnerge 
In  the  latest  Soviet  moves  In  Europe,  "nils 
objective,  hidden  behind  an  ostensible  drive 
for  German  unification  and  neutralization, 
is  a  reversal  of  the  growing  unification  of 
Western  Europe  as  manifested  in  the  Eu- 
ropean coal  and  steel  comm\mlty,  the  pro- 
jected Eun^jean  Defense  Community  and 
the  proposed  Ehiropean  parliament,  and  a 
renewed  disintegration  of  the  continent  Into 
separate  and  potentially  hostile  states  un- 
able to  stand  on  their  own  feet  polltlcaUy, 
economlcaUy.  or  mllltarUy. 

Should  such  disintegration  take  place 
again,  there  would  be  little  to  atop  the 
Kremlin  from  extending  its  domination  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  that  would  put  at 
Russia's  disposal  a  war  potential  which 
would  make  It  not  merely  equal  but  actually 
superior  to  the  United  Statea. 

The  new  Soviet  drive  along  theae  Unea  be- 
gan In  March,  shortly  after  the  decisive  lower 
house  of  the  West  German  Parliament  had 
ratified  the  new  European  treaty  system, 
when  General  Chuikov,  Soviet  commander  In 
Baat  Germany.  Issued  a  letter  \irglng  a  feur- 
power  conferanoa  to  prepare  a  German  peaca 
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iTMtr  And  to  etmu  •  tmttod.  tndepcndMit. 
tfemoentle,  and  peaw-kMng  Ocrman  atot*. 
At  the  Mune  tte*  G«iMna  Obultov  tMgaii  to 
etov  ttt«  AtaMMplMM  for  «oeh  •  cooSmmem 
by  arnuiglaff  s  four-petw  mMtlng  to  <tl»- 
eoH  air  Mtf*^  over  aennany  to  ai>«rt  fur- 
tlMT  air  Inddeot*. 

ttaw  tblt  tint  Md  ha«  been  foDowMl  up  by 
Walter  xnbrlebt.  deimty  pfwntar  and  real 
bOM  of  Baatom  OcrmaDy.  bat  also  a  B«d 
army  ooKMial  and  tbe  KMmUn's  Oarmaa 
who  In  the  nam*  of  Sorlat  Bus- 
In  tba  oOelal  Sortot  laawtpaper  baa 
renewed  the  eall  for  a  fall-dr«M  four-poirer 
conference  on  Qemumy  and  demands  that 
the  United  States  show  its  rettdlness  to  ac- 
cept. Further  moves  In  the  same  direction 
will  undoabtadly  toUow.  and  Oancrai  Chul- 
koT  is  already  reported  imder  orders  to  draft 
new  uniflcatlon  propoaaia  lor  Oarmany. 

ICr.  Ulbrlcht  dedarea  that  the  SoTlets  have 
paved  the  way  for  such  a  conference  by 
auppotbiv  the  Obtnaaa  and  North  Korean 
overturea  far  ending  the  Korean  war.  If 
the  end  of  that  war  can  be  achieved  thereby, 
tba  Waat  nUgbt  weU  take  adrantage  of  the 
Kremlin's  willingness  to  make  concessions  on 
what  it  might  now  regard  aa  minor  issues, 
and  we  might  even  preaa  for  aiere,  aapeotally 
in  the  matter  of  the  Austrian  Treaty,  and  in 
reapect  to  the  new  Communist  aggreasion 
bgalnst  Laos.  It  Is  even  possible  that  the 
Bovieta  might  now  be  willing  to  make  far 
fraatar  eonoaaalona  on  Oarmany,  even  in  the 
matter  ot  free  elaetloca  on  which  the  Waot 
Inslsta,  tn  order  to  fnrttaar  their  alma. 

But  Mr.  Ulbrlcht  leavM  no  doobt  aa  to 
what  tbaae  alma  are.  The  flrat  big  objective, 
be  aaya.  U  to  klU  off  Waat  Germany's  lll^al 
treatiaa  of  military  and  polltleal  alliance 
with  the  Western  Powers,  which  means  the 
Bchuman  Plan  and  the  European  Army  Pact 
calling  for  a  German  oontrtbutton  to  It. 
nua  would  alao  mean  tbe  collapaa  of  ku 
further  Kuropean  unification  niovea  and 
would  open  the  way  for  a  Soviet  conqueat  of 
the  Oontlnant  without  the  Boviete  firing  a 
abot. 

It  would  be  foUy  to  undereatimato  the 
Impact  at  the  Soviet  move.  Unification  has 
a  powerfxil  appeal  to  all  Germans,  and  aome. 
Uke  tbe  Soclallata.  are  wllUng  to  pursue  it 
tw  almoat  any  terms.  On  tbe  other  band, 
neutrallcattoa  oC  Germany  carrtea  an  equally 
powerful  appeal  to  aU  thoee  who  fear  a 
future  Germany  more  than  they  fear  the 
praaant  Bussla.  These  elements,  which  stm 
block  ratification  of  the  Kuropean  Army  plan. 
we  especially  powerful  In  Prance,  and  the 
Voviets  can  be  expected  to  play  up  to  them. 

For  that  reason  It  la  gratifying  to  bear 
a  Rench  stoteaman  raise  his  voice  again  to 
-warn  that  neither  Soviet  wile  nor  tbe  ad- 
herents of  the  old  order  should  be  allowed 
to  atop  the  march  of  history  toward  a  united 
Burope.  That  voice  belongs  to  Ren6  Pleven. 
Vk*anch  lUnlcter  of  Defense,  who,  speaking  at 
the  Untverslty  of  South  Carolina,  declared 
that  the  youth  of  Kurope  has  found  the  old 
liouaa  ot  Kurope  wanting  and  stands  behind 
the  architects  of  imlficatlon  who  want  to 
build  a  new  house  on  the  same  principles 
>,tbAt  have  proved  their  vitality  and  dixrabu- 
tty  In  the  United  States.  The  American 
people  win  join  him  in  the  hope  that  bla 
confldenoe  win  be  Justified. 


Mr.  BMTtr**  Bad  Umuj 

EXTENSION  C9  RDiARXS 


or 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


Hf  THK  BOUSB  OP  RBPBKSENTATIVXS 

Thurtdaw,  April  li,  19S3 
ICr.  evUfU.    BCr.  Speaker,  under  leaTo 


Indode  a  wen-written  editorial  from  the 
NaahvUle  Tmneeeean,  dated  AsaO.  14, 
1953.    The  editorial  follows: 

Mb.  Boom^  B40  imtoar 
Former  Prealdent  Hwbert  Hoover,  before 
he  entered  politics,  was  one  of  the  worlds 
great  mining  euglueeia.  BepubUoan  Party 
associates  during  lils  early  days  as  a  puhlta 
figure  thought  him  aomewhat  byi^ied  on 
the  subject  of  transgressions  of  the  private 
power  companies. 

Otbers.  who  knew  blm  better,  understood 
that  bla  ausplcion  and  distrust  grew  out  of 
an  old  frustration.  He  had  designed  entire 
mining  operations  In  this  and  otber  coun- 
tries only  to  find  ttane  and  again  that  tba 
private  power  companies  lacked  the  imag- 
ination to  provide  a  auAelent  anM>unt  of 
electric  power  to  make  his  brilliant  projects 
work  out. 

In  tbe  White  House  he  encouraged  the  lata 
Senator  Tom  Walsh  to  probe  the  InsuU  In- 
terests, and  lent  a  mild  support  to  the 
Walah-Norrls-La  POllette  proposal  that  the 
big  utilities  holding  companies  be  broken 
up^  President  Hoover  sought  a  strong  Ped- 
aral  Power  Oommlssloo.  long  before  the 
agency  bearing  that  name  was  given  greatly 
tvoadened  poweia  under  the  New  Deal. 

He  was  convinced  In  those  days  that  the 
big  private  power  monopolies  often  were  oot- 
ruptly  opwated  and  lacked  the  imagination 
to  partidpato  as  satisfactory  partners  in  tbe 
'  great  wave  of  American  industrial  expansion 
of  the  twenties.  As  President  be  told  the 
late  Senator  George  Norrls  that  several  timai 
he  was  strongly  tempted  during  the  early 
debate  over  Wilson  IDam  to  come  out  for  a 
straight  Federal  operation. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  right  then. 
We  believe  that  his  weekend  Cleveland  ad- 
dress attacking  public  power  was  slanted  the 
way  It  was  because  Mr.  Hoover  Is  out  of 
contact  with  the  factors  that  Infiuenoed  his 
Jvidgment  in  the  oppoaito  direction  25  years 
ago. 

He  probably  doaa  not  know  that  tbe  private 
power  companies  in  most  sections  of  this 
country  refuse  to  construct  new  generating 
capacity  without  waiting  on  Uncle  Sam  to 
underwrite  most  ot  the  rtsk  capital  with 
quick  income  tax  writeoffs.  Thus,  in  tbe 
final  analysis  Uncle  Sam  has  the  choice  as 
to  whether  to  guarantee  moat  of  the  coats  of 
new  privately  owned  generating  facilities, 
with  the  people  never  to  have  any  equity, 
or  to  build  the  power  facUltlee  himself. 

He  probably  does  not  know  that,  until  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  began  building 
steam-generating  plants  of  huge  else,  the 
private  power  companies  consistently  re- 
jected the  proposals  of  their  engineers  that 
they  cut  operating  costs  SO  to  76  percent  by 
going  to  bigger  sizea. 

He  probably  does  not  know  that  the  five 
power  companies  at  Joppa,  lU.,  refused  to  go 
through  with  their  earlier  proposal  to  supply 
the  Atomic  Xnergy  Commission  with  power 
at  TVA  rates  plus  an  allowance  fOr  taxes. 
When  the  private  interests  finaUy  started 
construction  of  their  Joppa  plant,  they  had 
won  a  contract  that  provided  a  rate  baaed 
on  coat  plus. 

Ha  probably  doea  not  know  that  the  vast 
expansion  of  aluminum  and  other  key  de- 
fense materials  such  aa  titanltmi  might 
never  have  been  undertaken  if  thoee  respon- 
Bible  for  national  defense  had  watted  for  pri- 
vate power  to  undertake  the  Job  a<  power 
irupply. 

ActuaBy  the  private  power  tnduatry  bas 
learned  little  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Hoover 
found  Its  lack  of  Imagination  an  effective 
barrier  to  many  types  of  Indtistrlal  expansion. 

Bach  year  in  every  section  of  the  Nation 
where  it  is  the  excliislve  supplier  of  power. 
the  private  power  industry  issues  flowery 
stetemente  about  the  new  capacity  It  has 
built.  Bach  year  It  inslstB  that  tt  actually 
has  buUt  wen  ahead  of  the  need  and  baa  on 
hand  a  tidy  aurplua  avaUable  for  expanakm 


to  expand  elaawtMn  beeauae  the  boaatad  aur- 
plua doea  not  exist  and  tbe  private  power 
eompaniew  cannot  supply  power  at  any  rate 
to  time  to  meet  industry's  expanalon  raqulra* 
menta. 


If  the  Federal  Govamraent,  aa'Mr. 
inaiated  at  Cleveland,  should  withdraw  from 
construction  of  power-generating  facOttiea 
at  once.  It  would  not  be  more  than  a  year 
before  power  became  again  and  remained  tbe 
No.  1  defense  bottleneck.  It  was  precisely 
that  througb  meet  of  World  Wars  I  and  n 
and  for  reasons  that  Mr.  Hoover  once  con- 
sldered  cogent. 

7X  It  were  creeping  socialism  for  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  make  certain  that 
their  common  effort  to  defend  themaelvea 
ahaU  not  be  weakened  by  sola  dependence 
upon  a  notoriously  backward  segment  ot  Ite 
industry,  then  we  would  Invite  a  continu- 
ation of  the  creeping.  But  there  are  mil- 
lions of  citlaens  in  the  TVA  area  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  who  consider  public  po^er 
one  of  tbe  strongest  bulwarks  of  pitvate  en- 
terprise and  who  are  not  Impreased  with  the 
accuracy  of  Mr^  Hoover's  epithet. 


ResolatioBs  ef  Teneeeee  Valley  PaUk 
Pawcr  AtsadafioB 


tc«i  .0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  AtAMSMS 

IN  THX  HOUBB  OF  BKPBBSKNTATTVKB 

ThuTMday.  AprU  18, 1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wlah  to  include  the  following  reaelu- 
tloDB  adopted  recently  bj  the  Tennessea 
Valley  Public  Power  Anodatlon  durinf 
their  annnal  convention  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  These  resolutions  are  signifleant 
and  very  timely,  and  I  am  particularly 
slad  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member: 


to  extend  my  remario  m  the  R.co«,  i    ^^^l '^Z^7:;r^,^^i,;^^SS^ 


Whereas  the  Tanneaaea  VaUey  Authority 
haa  been  la  auaoaaaful  oparatton  for  M  yaan; 
and 

Wbereaa  said  operation  haa  bean  imdar  tba 
direct  administration  of  tba  three  t»«tw>«w 
of  the  AuthorltylB  Board  of  Diraetora.  who 
have  demonstrated  a  high  degree  cf  In- 
tegrity. ablUty.  and  energy  to  the  dlrao- 
tion  of  said  operations;  and 

Whereas  said  direction  haa  been  *»«B*ity 
auoceaafui  to  providing  flood  control,  elec- 
tric power,  and  navigation  in  promotion  cf 
tbe  welfare  of  tbe  people  of  the  Tennaaaea 
VaDey  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  Btataa: 
and 

Wbereaa  aald  promoikm  la  a  raault  of  the 
attitude  and  poUclea  of  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  to  piuvlding  local  control  and 
direction  of  the  operation  of  said  Authority 
without  aurrendsring  prarogatlva  of  the 
Congress:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  th«  Tennetese  Valley  Publio 
Potoer  Aatoeiation.  a  volttntary  orpmniMatUm 
of  electric  potoer  dUltributort  (<n  convention 
OMemMed).  That  tt  is  the  beUaf  of  this  as- 
sociation that  the  paat  atMtuda  and  polldea 
of  tbe  Congraaa  are  naaiwitlal  to  the  con- 
tinued promotion  of  the  welfare  of  tba  pao- 
I^e  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  tbe  extent  that  such  welfare  is 
dependent  on  tbe  successful  operation  of  the 
Ttennesaee  VaUey  Atrthorlty;  be  It  further 
Meaolved,  That  tbe  Congress  be  uiiged  to 
leave  local  control  and  dlreettoa  to  the 
bands  of  tbe  Board  cf  Dttaeton  tt  tba  Aa- 
tborlty:  ba  it  furtbar  ^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX>RD  ~  APMNDIX 


A1949 


Resolved,  That  aU  organlaations  and  citl- 
aens of  the  Tennessee  Valley  who  are  to- 
terested  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  vaUey  be  urged 
to  work  together  In  toe  common  toterest  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  vaUey  aa  a  whole. 


Relifioat  Programs  ia  tbe  Aimed  Forees 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  ram  housx  op  reprbsentativss 

Thursday,  April  16.  1953 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one's  re- 
llRlous  beliefs  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  Our  fighting  men  are  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  true  value  of  religion 
than  are  civilians. 

It  appears  as  though  the  military, 
through  the  Board  of  Chaplains,  are 
determining  what  religious  programs 
our  soldiers  should  have  access  to.  Rev. 
Bruce  Dodd.  secretary  of  the  Christian 
Military  Men's  Committee,  has  been  try- 
ing for  over  a  year  to  get  approval  of  the 
program  through  the  Board  of  Chap- 
lains. He  found  the  chaplains  on  the 
various  posts,  and  the  aoiditn  them- 
selves, interested  in  his  program. 

He  was  finally  successful  in  receiving 
cooperation  of  station  ALAW,  Port  of 
Whittier.  Alaska.  Chaplain  1st  Lt 
James  8.  Martin,  who  was  close 
to  the  needs  of  the  men,  realized  the 
spiritual  value  of  the  Christen  Military 
Men's  tape  recorded  broadcast  In  fact, 
the  program,  when  aired,  was  so  success- 
ful that  I  requested  a  list  of  other  Armed 
Forces  network  stations  and  the  chap- 
lains in  charge  so  that  Reverend  Dodd 
could  contact  them  personally  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  program  couldi.  be 
helpful  to  them. 

In  doing  this  I  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
Pentagon. 

The  first  step  of  retaliation  was 
against  Chaplain  Martin.  Just  a  few 
days  after  I  requested  the  list  of  stations 
the  following  wire  was  received  from 
Chaplain  Martin: 

Bad  news,  bro<uleast  canceled.  Washing- 
ton objects.     Keep  praying.     lietter  foUows. 

The  second  step  was  to  photostat  the 
letter  requesting  the  information  and 
send  it  around  the  world  to  all  stations 
saying  in  essence:  "Dont  give  the  sol- 
diers anything  in  the  way  of  religion 
until  it  has  cleared  through  the  censor- 
ship channels  of  the  Board  of  Chap- 
lains." 

I  sincerely  hope  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  through  their  local  chaplain,  can 
receive  the  religion  they  want — not  nec- 
essarily the  religion  the  Pentagon  wants 
to  give  them.  The  Board  of  Chaplains 
could  take  the  cue  from  part  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  little  prayer  of  his 
own  asked  prior  to  the  Inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

Bipecially  we  pray  that  our  concern  shall 
be  for  all  the  people,  regardleaa  of  stotton, 
race,  or  caUlng. 

If  the  situation  is  not  clarified,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  take  the  problem  up 
with  the  President  personally. 


Career  af  Joa  Capsia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TBua 

IN  THX  HOUSK  O^  BKPRESSNTA'nVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  19, 1953 

Mr.  THOMPSC»f  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  20  years  I  have 
watehed  the  extraordinary  career  of  a 
very  brave  man  named  Joe  Capsin. 
Stricken  with  arthritis  and  facing  the 
prospect  of  almost  complete  Inactivity, 
Joe  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son why  he  was  being  kept  on  this  earth 
regardless  of  his  physical  condition.  He 
figured  that  there  must  be  many  less 
fortunate  than  he  and  so  he  set  out  to 
help  anyone  who  might  need  the  serv- 
ices of  his  active  and  fertile  mind.  Joe's 
story  has  been  ably  written  by  Gordon 
Morse,  one  of  the  staff  writers  on  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  I  place  it  in  the 
Rbcosd  where  it  will  In^lre  all  who  read 
it: 

DxaciPLx  or  Jusnca,  Paxxm  or  His  Pnxow 
Muf — Job  CAvaur  So  SwAitno  Wrrn  WoaK 
Ha  Haa  To  Stat  im  Bks  To  Oct  It  Au.  Doms 

(By  Ckxdon  Morse) 

Tou  park  your  car  in  front  of  426  Nama- 
hana  Street,  Walklkl,  walk  to  the  door  of  tbe 
white  bouse  and  ring  the  bell  under  the 
nameplate  "Joseph  Capeln." 

"Come  In,"  yells  a  voice  from  behind  the 
walls.  A  buzzer  sounds  and  toe  front  door 
opens  to  admit  you  into  a  cool,  neat  Uving 
room. 

"Plrst  door  on  your  right,"  says  the  voice. 
The  door  leads  toto  a  hall  and  then  into  a 
bedroom  that  at  first  glance  resembles  a 
one-room  office  of  a  mldwestem  weekly 
newspaper.  Every  inch  of  wall  space  Is  cov- 
ered wlto  framed  pictures.  Files  and  book- 
cases extend  tbe  length  of  the  room.  A  long 
toble  pUed  high  with  letters,  documenu,  and 
telegrams,  plus  an  electric  typewriter,  dom- 
inates the  middle  of  toe  room  next  to  a  nar- 
row bed  In  which  is  propped  Joseph  Capsin. 
philanthropist,  (irlvate  mediator,  tinofflcial 
attorney  and  totimate  friend  of  doaens  ot 
Senators,  Ck>ngressmen.  governors,  and  folks 
all  over  toe  world. 

Joe  is  a  bedridden  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
suffering  from  acute  arthritis.  He  has  been 
conftoed  since  1945  and  bas  only  been  out 
five  times  in  7  years.  He  isn't  complaining 
for  he  loves  to  stey  to  bed  and  let  his  letters 
do  bis  work. 

Through  these  letters  Joe  acts  as  a  private 
Independent  mediator  between  workers  and 
management  in  cases  where  an  individual 
comes  to  him  with  a  problem.  It  was  one  of 
these  problems  which  fired  Joe's  imagination 
when  be  was  first  bedridden.  Two  friends 
at  Pearl  Harbor  who  bad  problems  with  toeir 
supervisors  went  to  him.  Joe  took  it  upon 
himself  to  learn  all  tbe  facts  by  telephone 
Mid  correspondence  which  resulted  in  both 
men  betog  reclassifled  and  placed  in  more 
suitable  Jobs. 

Otoer  cases  came  to  bis  attention  thro\igh 
friends  until  tbe  demand  became  so  great 
that  regular  office  hours  had  to  be  esteb- 
lisbed,  a  sj>ecial  two-telephone  system  ta- 
staUed  and  an  electric  typewriter  and  letter- 
head stetionery  purchased. 

When  situations  led  to  jxtlitics,  Joe  foimd 
toat  a  whole  new  field  had  opened  to  him 
which  entaUed  totensive  study  and  historical 
research.  Thus  the  extensive  bedside  Ubrary 
r^^^  toto  existence,  tocludlng  complete 
volumes  of  tbe  CoNOKxaaioMAi.  Racoao. 

"When  I'm  on  a  case,  I  go  to  the  grass 
roots  of  tbe  situation  even  if  it  means  send- 
ing a  radiogram  to  a  Oongreaaman  or  ac- 


qtiirlng  records  and  special  printed  docu- 
mente  from  the  Oovemment."  says  Joe,  who 
was  among  toose  who  forecast  President 
Truman's  election.  "The  majority  of  votets 
aren't  toe  big  corporation  managers  and  pol- 
iticians all  over  toe  Nation.  These  people 
express  their  views  to  the  papers  aixd  they 
were  toe  ones  who  predicted  Truman's  de- 
feat. Very  few  people  realized  that  toe 
weekly  r\iral  newspapers,  the  piUse  of  the 
voters,  and  these  voters  were  tbe  ones  who 
held  toe  strings  to  Truman's  election." 

From  tois  you  can  surmise  that  Joe  is  a 
rural  man.  He  was  born  in  Green  Bay.  Wis., 
and  reared  to  Tacoma,  Wash.  In  1815,  he 
Jotoed  the  Navy  and  after  the  war  reenllsted 
at  the  seaman  gunner  school  at  Newport. 
B.  I. 

Joe  came  to  the  Islands  first  to  1923  aboard 
a  submartoe.  An  accident  while  to  toe  Navy 
accounted  for  occasional  attacks  of  arthritis 
which  ctmflned  him  to  his  bed  on  November 
1,  1945. 

A  deep  feeling  for  Justice  and  good  govern- 
ment is  behind  everything  Joe  does.  If 
someone  goes  to  him  with  a  problem,  and 
through  tovestlgation  he  finds  that  person  is 
betog  done  an  tojustlce.  be  wUl  stop  at  noth- 
tog  to  see  toat  his  case  is  presented  and  that 
action  Is  taken  through  toe  proper  channels. 
In  a  political  controversy  Joe  is  open 
mtoded.  He  hears  boto  sides  of  tbe  ques- 
tion, he  writes  his  conclusions  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  arm  toem  with  the  full 
facte  for  use  to  subcommittees. 

Dodsens  of  these  men  have  become  bis  fast 
friends  and  have  sent  him  toeir  photos 
which  are  displayed  on  bis  bedroom  walL 

One  amazing  fact  is  toat  only  a  compara- 
tively few  of  those  who  c<HTespond  wlto  Joe 
know  be  is  bedridden.  In  bis  letters  he 
never  htote  toat  he  is  an  tovalid  or  uses  his 
situation  to  play  on  their  sympathy.  Moat 
of  his  letter  writing  is  done  between  10  p.  m. 
and  2  a.  m.  "I  can  sleep  only  so  many  boxirs 
a  day,  and  If  I  go  to  bed  to  the  early  eventog 
I  find  toat  I'm  awake  in  toe  small  hours  of 
the  morning  and  that  is  when  the  pain  is 
unbearable,"  Joe  says.  So,  he  forces  him- 
self to  work  imtil  2  a.  m..  when  he  becomes 
so  tired  he  falls  asleep. 

Another  amaztog  toing  is  that  Joe  doesn't 
take  a  cent  for  his  services.  If  people  Insist 
on  paytog.  he  dlrecte  toem  to  make  the 
check  out  to  toe  Salvation  Army  or  some 
similar  CH^anization.  "The  pleasure  I  get 
out  of  all  this  is  the  activity  toat  keeps  me 
up  to  my  ears  to  work,"  says  Joe.  "I'm  so 
busy  I  never  realize  that  I'm  an  tovalid." 

Joes  latest  venture  is  to  raise  $800  for  the 
Reverend  Edwto  R.  Ooodwin.  of  603  Laulkl 
Street.  The  money  is  for  a  stetion  wagon 
which  wUl  be  used  to  carry  to  and  from 
church  people  who  ordinarily  can't  get  toere. 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  disabled  World  War  n  vet- 
eran himself  and  almost  totaUy  blind. 

Call  up  Joe  any  time  to  tovite  him  out  for 
a  little  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  you'll 
ftod  he  is  a  bard-worktog  disciple  of  Jiutice 
who  is  so  swamped  wlto  work  that  he  Just 
bas  to  stoy  to  bed  to  get  it  dona. 


Oar  Orerseas  InfomatioB  Prograa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  irrw  tosk 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RSaPBBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  whole  policy  on  overseas  in- 
formation Is  so  much  under  considera- 
tion an  analysis  by  a  well-known  expert 
and  author  in  the  field  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members.    I  append  herewith 


m 
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the  testimony  of  Bdwtrd  L.  BenuiTS*  of 
2«ew  Torlc.  before  the  Sobcomntittee  on 
OvmeM  Infonnatton  Prosranu  of  tlie 
Seoste  OosHnlttee  OB  Foreign  Affairs  on 
Timday,  March  31. 1963: 

Hm  arvuum  Infarmstlon  programs,  oyer- 
•n  auaa  for  tlw  State  Department'!  foreign 
propagamto  aettvltlea.  ti  trying  to  win  tbe 
bearti  and  mtnds  of  millions  of  the  warldl 
biliabttants  for  tlie  btmie  principles  for 
vhleb  Amertea  stands. 

Do  tbeae  programs  say  the  right  things 
at  the  right  time  to  the  appropriate  people 
through  effectlTe  medU?  Should  they  be 
•U^roorted  and  strengthened  or  changed? 

The  orerseas  Information  programs  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  considered  by  them- 
selves alone.  They  are  closely  connected  with 
many  other  facttns  in  national  policy  and 
praeeases.  Iherefore.  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
these  programs  realtetlcalty,  we  must  con- 
sider them  In  their  entire  setting. 

aaunc  consdxsations 

We  aliall  eaamlne  the  basic  considerations 
wtkieh  affect  them.  We  shall  try  to  apfaraiae 
two  things.  One  is  the  relationship  of  cA- 
etel  Dlnited  States  oTerseas  Information  pro- 
I  to  top-level  OoTemment  policies.  Tbe 
'     the   re<|ulrein«nt   for  a  successful 

^- i  on  behalf  of  our  oountry  and  for 

•oaniierattack  on  Oommtmist  propaganda. 

What  should  be  the  basle  philoeophy  of  a 
psychological  warfare  program,  which  in- 
elwles  all  attttudes  and  actions.  ootsMs  of 
war.  by  which  we  may  weaken  an  enemy 
and  bolld  .our  strength? 

Is  the  United  atates  as  strong  la  psy^io- 
kigteal  warfare  aa  It  should  bet  Do  our 
aetlTttles  meet  stated  goals?  Is  foreign  In- 
formation aetuauy  Integrated  with  top-level 
pottey?  b  there  good  organlaatian?  Are  the 
techniques  of  persuasion  wtil  executed? 

Tbe  answer  to  all  these  questions  U.  re- 
grettaMy.  no.  United  Sutes  psychological 
warfare  is  not  strong  and  dynamic 

toicst.  taosmrrATioM  mcnsAsr 
What  we  have  been  doing  to  affect  men's 
minds  throughoirt  the  world  by  and  large  is 
Inefllcient.  feeble,  and  Inadequate  compared 
to  what  it  might  be.  It  Is  not  altogether 
the  existing  machinery  that  Is  to  blame.  The 
fault  lies  In  our  own  blindness  to  the  relative 
Importance  of  this  vital  part  of  our  total 
effort. 

The  United  Statee  must  reorient  Its  point 
of  view  toward  the  Ineecapable  importance 
of  this  weapon.  Overseas  loifannation  pro- 
grams must  be  strengthened.  The  surrlval 
of  our  coimtry  itself  may  depend  on  effective 
psyehologleal  warfare. 

John  Foster  DuUes  has  said  that  he  be- 
Beved  the  question  of  whether  we  have  a 
general  war  or  not  may  hinge  on  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  Communist  propsganda  and 
free  world  propaganda.  And  we  agree  with 
him. 


A  strong  mycholoflaal  program  entails 
broad  planning  and  strategy.  We  need  a 
new  ai^proaoh  to  the  problem  to  eliminate 
what  your  committee,  in  its  Report  90.  has 
characterized  as  a  cumbersome,  extensive, 
and  rigid  bureaucratte  framewovk. 

Here  are  some  considerations  that  should 
govern  this  approach: 

Aiyctioiagleal  warfare  ahould  be  aa  instru- 
ment of  national  policy,  but  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  strengths.  It  can  imple- 
ment them,  explain  tbem.  help  to  make  them 
more  effective.  Since  this  Is  so,  psychoiog- 
Ical  warfare  must  be  coordinated  with  top- 
level  policy  and  action  of  our  Qovemment. 
It  should  not  be  under  any  one  department. 
It  must,  however,  wwk  closely  with  diplo- 
macy, often  supplementing  it.  It  should  be 
based  on  consistent  national  policies,  clearly 
defined. 

Psychological  warfare  should  present  a 
positive  concept  of  tbe  United  States  demo- 
eratlo  prlnclptos.  aspirations,  and  activities. 
And  It  should  coiuiterattack  false  Com- 
munist propaganda. 


Our  goals  are  to  modify  the  attltudee  of 
three  categorlea  of  people  wherever  they 
may  be:  to  strengthen  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  are  sympathetic  to  us;  to  convert  those 
on  the  fence;  and  to  negate  the  influence 
Of  thoee  who  are  against  ua.  Obvioittly. 
military,  economic,  and  dlpkxnatte  realities 
limit  our  goals. 

We  must  define  our  goals  for  each  target 
area.  And  tailor  the  Information  and  cul- 
tural-relatlois  program  to  the  hopes,  frus- 
trations and  needs,  customs,  and  Ideas  of 
each  area.  The  Impact  of  our  words  and 
Idsas  on  people  is  the  end  result.  Filling 
media  with  mass  communications  is  not  ova 
goaL  Mors  consideration  should,  therefore, 
be  given  to  other  than  mass  media.  We' 
must  also  consider  the  value  of  independent 
news  services,  commercial  radio,  tourists, 
soldiers,  and  other  groiq>s  and  their  effect 
on  foreign  countries. 


WSTCHWOCTCSL  BCSOOaccS  Df  KJUrNIMa 

Total  plaaamg  in  the  United  States  fcr 
peace  calls  for  mobilising  four  forces:  men. 
money,  materlala,  aad  oaorate.  The  last  is 
the  most  Important.  Ths  effectiveness  of 
the  first  three  depends  upon  mobilizing  our 
total  psychological  resources  wherever  they 
may  be  In  the  world.  This  entails  the  coor- 
dinated ass  of  our  toma,  maomf.  mschanlca. 
and  ideas. 

As  a  nation,  we  tend  to  tmderesttmate  the 
VO^f*'  of  Idwa  as  weapooa.  Amariyg  i^m 
far  behind  Russia  In  making  use  of  psycho- 
>^i^cal  force.  RussU's  propaganda  is  an  In- 
stiuiuaut  of  aatkmid  poUcy,  not  a  tool  by 
Itself.  Rosala  eonfMMa.  threatens,  decelvee 
and  JeopardlMs  the  entire  world  throurh  iu 
psyehologleal  wwfare. 
>  Our  BdmmistraUan  hM  already  sst  up  a 
■SMhaalsaa  for  tevestlgatlag  om  efforts,  and 
for  naklag  recommendations  to  laoreaee  our 
psychological  resources.  Tour  oomaslttee  is 
making  a  valuable  contribution  la  exploring 
the  sltuatlaa.  ^     ^ 


The  social  sciences  can  help  our  work 
We  must  take  advantage  of  psycAkology,  an-" 
thropology,  and  studies  of  the  ways  of  ao- 
cleties.  Through  reeeuch  we  can  learn 
how  to  make  an  impact  on  our  varied  audl- 
•"''«••  We  should  avoid  the  error  of  Judg- 
ing others'  attitudes  by  our  own.  Preeent 
methods  are  amateurish.  We  preach  and 
brag  about  our  material  superiority. 

oaoamxATiQir  sm  AOMxmsTBAXTOir 
The  overseas  information  pn^rams  should 
be  centralised  in  an  Independent  office,  im- 
der  the  President.  It  should  be  coordinated 
and  integrated  with  aU  departmenU  of  our 
Government  whose  activities  relets  to  for- 
eign affairs.  AU  fOrsign  Information  ef- 
forto  should  be  centralised  In  this  new  body. 
State.  Mutual  Security  Agency,  AgriciUture, 
Commerce.  Labor,  the  Armed  Ftoroee.  and 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  now  are  aU  com- 
peting with  one  another  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  country.  "" 

The  overseas  information  progranu  should 
bs  free  of  poUtlois  and  burdened  with  aa  Ut- 
tle  bureaueracy  and  red  tape  as  powlUe  A 
Seneral  psyehologleal  strat^y  board  acting 
as  a  central  agency  for  coordination  and  dl- 
rsetlon  should  work  'with  ths  InformaUon 
prograoM. 

The  organisation  should  ha  strMmllned 
In  policy  and  command.  Any  atgaaiaatton 
that  Is  as  Involved  and  oompUcated  la  struc- 
ture as  the  preeent  one  Is  doomed  to  fail. 

Todays  organisation  Is  hamstrung  by  in- 
decision, by  contradictions,  by  duplications 
and  by  a  peiwnmel  that  has  little  concept 
of  the  broad  Implications  of  psychological 
warfare.  They  are  also  handicapped  by  tech- 
nical shortcomings. 

As  to  personnel,  the  organization  should 
be  headed  by  an  expert  in  mass  persusslon 
who  has  the  personality,  the  vitality,  the  ad- 


minlstrallva  aad  easeutlve  ablUty  to  cope 
with  the  eomptleated  prcfblems  tavotved. 

This  organization  needs  highly  skilled 
personnel,  area  experts  and  media  expeila. 
Men  and  women  of  natkmal  reputatton  hi 
mass  persuasion  and  social  scientists,  sxpert 
in  the  psychology  of  ether  nstions  are 
needed.  Technicians  in  specific  media  shoxild 
•any  out  ths  plannsd  strataglo  appcoaehsa. 
Division  heads  should  not  be  diplomats,  but 
technicians  with  the  knowledge.  sklU  and 
experience  to  bring  mass  penniaslon  to  target 
area  countries. 

The  pool  of  qualified  media  and  area 
specialists  should  be  enlarged  through  train- 
ing coursee. 


Oommunlcatlans  is  not  a  ibasff  prnnsss 
of  telling  people  what  we  think  they  should 
know  because  it  Intereets  us.  It  Is  a  oom- 
pUcated matter  of  translating  our  Ideas  to 
them  in  terms  of  their  culture  pattern,  la 
terms  of  their  preconceived  atutudes.  their 
moUvatlons  and  ths  like.  Str^ght  lafor- 
matlon  is  a  poor  tool  for  changing  atti- 
tudes, unless  it  is  reUted  to  the  attitudes 
of  target  areas.  We  aU  realst  InformaUon 
unless  we  are  ready  to  aooept  and  believe  it. 
To  help  this  along,  regional  officers  should 
be  given  additional  authority  and  reapon- 
slbillty.  Ws  must  be  psychological  sharp- 
shooters, aiming  at  each  approach  to  our 
target  area. 

PsyclKMogical  warfare  must  be  based  on 
our  actions.  People  who  doubt  our  dee^ta 
will  not  heed  our  words.  Words  alone  am 
ineffective  against  enemy  lies. 

Foreign  policies  must  not  be  detadssd 
from  oiu-  domestic  policies,  since  both  affect 
the  atutudes  of  foreign  people  toward  us. 
Every  action  of  Oovamment  should  be  con- 
sistent, as  far  aa  possible,  with  International 
policy.  Irrespoostble  and  thoughtlees  •tata-' 
menu  by  high  officlala  In  Oovamawnt  aoay 
hinder  the  program. 

The  success  of  all  thsae  efforts  will  de- 
pend on  policy  rather  than  on  the  w^x^tn  of 
communications.  Our  poUdas  are  ths  de- 
cisive factors. 

A  broad  overall  approach  of  this  kind  to 
ths  problem  should  make  our  psychologloal 
warfare  ths  potent  Instrument  of  national 
policy  u  deeerves  to  be. 


Crasade  far  CbiUrea 


EZTENaiON  OP  RBICARKB 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


or  _  __ 

IN  TBI  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thuraday.  April  16.  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  Inserting  into  the  Rbcom  an 
article  published  by  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America.  A.  F.  of  L..  entitled  "Cni- 
sade  for  Children."  i  want  to  commend 
thla  line  organisation  for  calllns  the 
public's  attention  to  the  serious  matter. 
CiUBsaB  FOB  CanjMUM 

Some  of  the  largest  oorporatlona,  la  our 
opinion,  are  unwittingly  operating  counUe« 
training  schools  for  future  members  of 
Murder,  inc. 

On  eoaet-to-eeast  radio  and  televlskm  net-' 
works,  each  of  the  365  days  of  the  year,  ttnes 
corporations  ars  spending  many  mtiii^  to 
bring  Into  American  homes  every  knowa 
trick  of  the  criminal — methods  of  -nmi  la 
robbing,  hijacking,  burglarizing,  and  killing. 

Theae  abomlaaMe  crima  storias  ara  viewed 
by  our  Nation's  youngsters,  l^ey  ssrse  as  • 
crime  educational  center  for  tlss  youthful 
mind.    They  cause  children  to  tbrfll  to  tba 
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hovTor  sad  taratallty  of  sueSi  aiaudMn  aad 
crlms  teaching  In  the  name  of  advertlstng. 

Tbe  Chicago  Dally  Hews  reoentty  ohached 
'Srlnie  stortee  over  »  pertod  of  4  days  and 
foimd  that  tbe  four  city  telsvlslaa  Btistlmw 
fSd  Into  Chicago  homss  70  such  ■i<*»«^|nj 
fsaturss.  In  one  of  thsse  brutal  filma  a 
gangster,  after  shooting  to  death  aa  Innoaeat 
character  In  a  robbery  motif,  said  ta  his  pal, 
"Ton  know,  the  finst  time  yon  kill  a  man  you 
get  sort  of  siek  at  the  stomach.  Attar  ths 
first  one.  you  don't  mlad  It  at  att." 

A  Chicago  mother  wrote  to  the  Mews  that 
ber  a<year«old  youngster  greeted  his  father 
one  day.  wtth  toy  pistol  pointed,  aa  foUows: 

"Now,  yoa  effomiam,  fov  rat,  I'm  gonna 
kill  you." 

Xn  the  naaie  of  ewrythlag  decent,  how 
long  must  we  tolerate  such  crlme-teadiing 
films  for  youm^tmay  What  is  akose  impor- 
tant. Is  how  long  ava  ws  going  to  tolscate 
the  wealthy  corporations  which  shsU  out 
wiimons  for  sucii  trash  in  the  aame  of  adver- 
tising? If  the  Chlness  are  light,  that  "ons 
picturs  Ii  worth  a  thoMfcaad  warAs"  thsn  the 
showing  of  saeii  brutal  fllaw  fer  ehUdrsns' 
eonsumptton  Is  aa  toeaeusabia  Sbleoy.  thai 
untU  now  Is  not,  though  It  should  be.  In- 
dictable. 

Our  titUdrea  are  tai^glit  the  exlstenoe  of 
God  so  that  they  wlU  become  tiseful,  Gkid- 
fearlng  citizens.  OlVe  them  Fsgtns  and  they 
become  thlevee.  I^aeh  them  anarchy  and 
they  disrespect  law.  Tea^  them  cruelty  and 
they  wUI  gnw  Into  aadlsts  and  teaeh  them 
tbe  gangsters'  method  of  kllAnff  and  they 
sooner  or  later  may  try  their  haadi  at  asurder. 

Ilie  youthful  mind  Is  always  open.  It 
■tores  for  ths  future  thosa  things  It  ti  tau^t 
and  stores  IndelltOy  ail  things  good  and  bad 
registered  upon  the  mind  through '  buman 
eyes.  Television  and  radio  horrar  stories 
only  bring  to  the  youthfxil  mind  the  base- 
oess  In  hiimanity  whlqh  can  only  be  con- 
trolled through  piroper  teaching.  If  the 
child  Is  fed  more  bvmaa  batepMs  than  hu- 
man virtue.  If  Is  mon  than  lUcely  the  former 
win  make  the  most  Uadng  mtntal  Imiffes- 
•lon.  Tou  cannot  teaeh  cume  and  the  Bible 
at  the  same  time.  Tou  cannot  make  a  b^ro 
of  the  Devil  and  have  children  accept  the 
teachings  of  ths  Saviour. 

Orgaalaed  labor  has  engaged  la  numsrous 
crussdea  In  b«l»lf  of  the  Nation's  ehSdren. 
It  can  begin  another.  It  should,  and  must, 
drlvs  crime  teaching  to  our  ehUdran  through 
the  medium  of  video  and  radio  conyletely 
out  Of  Amerlcaa  hcsnes.  It  caa,  aad  must 
boycott  aUeaUy  or  othersrlae,  the  produeto 
of  every  manufacturer  who  paye  fw  suoh 
filth.  Charchea  of  all  denominations  should 
Join  this  crusade  ■  a  holy  crusade  a  cru- 
sade for  ehlldrea. 

(FabUsbed  by  tbe  Amalgamated  Msat  Ottt- 
ters  and  Buteber  Workmea  ef  North  Anar- 
loa.  A.  F.  of  L,  aaw  ahartdaa  Boad.  Okloago. 
111.) 


JuMt  C  Stir,  Map  onbf  SmO.  lfS2    ^"^ 


E^TTBNBIOK  OP  TOBUABKB 


HON.  W.  I BRTAH  DORN 

or  aorrra  esaoum 

IN  THB  BQUai  OF  BSPBBBNTATTVB 

r^tUTMlay.  A9ra  16, 195i 

Mr..Q09E9f  of  ^9aXfi  d^Jii^  Ur. 
Speaker.  James  C  Self.  M  loj  home- 
town, Qreenwood.  &  C  waa-jelected  as 
man  of  the  South  for  WW.  We  In 
OreenwoiMi  aad  the  peofAe  throughout 
South  O^tkUaa  are  proud  that  for  the 
first  thM  »  South  CaroUnlan  was  thus 
noDorecL 


A  *^  of  the  South  banquet  was  hdd 
In  Greenwood  on  April  3.  Mr.  Self  re- 
ceived an  award  at  that  time  from  CoL 
Hubert  F.  Lee  and  Mr.  Reuben  B.  Rob- 
ertson. Mr.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  tbe  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Institute  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  address  upon  this  occa- 
sion. I  recommend  this  great  address 
which  follows  to  the  attention  of  aU 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate: 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  a  vuax  we 
aU  know,  and  most  of  you  have  had  the 
opportunl^  to  know  him  personally  for  a 
longsr  tlms  than  I  havs.  He  is  Orsenwood's 
first  oltlaen.  and  the  city  of  Greenwood  haa 
him  oloee  to  Ite  heart.  Bmerson  la  his  eeeay 
on  Self-Bellance  aaid  that  "Aa  lastltution 
is  the  Isngthenad  shadow  of  one  man."  That 
deeoriptlon  could  have  been  coined  for  James 
C.  Beit  The  lengUiened  ahadow  of  this  man 
extends  far  beyond  Qreenwood  or  Oreenwood 
County. 

I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  honors  in  my 
own  lUe— one  of  the  good  strokes  of  fortune 
to  have  come  my  way — that  I  have  been  in- 
vited to  be  here  among  you  people  of  Green- 
wood County  and  your  guests,  to  have  a  share 
in  beetowlag  a  snuOl  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion upon  a  man  whose  plalnneas  and  stm- 
pUd^  magnify  hU  bigness  a  man  known 
to  some  of  you  as  'Vuh,"  a  man  who  directs 
one  of  the  Nation  "k  most  succaesful  and  pro- 
gressive enterprlsf*  from  an  old  roll-top  desk 
whieh  Is  an  unpretentious  as  the  man  him- 
self, a  man  upon  whom  your  city  council 
has  bestowed  the  honorary  title  of  "colonel 
Of  Industry"  and  a  man  who  during  his  own 
lifetime  haa  liecome  an  Anfifffn  legend  and 
a  symbol  of  what  America  am  mean. 

No  one  could  better  appreciate  than  you 
people  hare  in  Greenwood  that  the  true  meis- 
yre  of  Mr.  Self's  success  Is  not  alone  what 
he  has  been  able  to  do  with  looms  aad  spin- 
dles and  mlUs — It  is  something  more — It  in- 
volves what  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  peojMe, 
the  pec^le  who  work  for  and  with  him,  and 
the  people  of  his  community  and  State. 
Bowever  gr«at  the  material  achievement  of 
a  man.  he  must  find  his  supreme  satisfac- 
tion In  the  things  of  the  heart,  in  that  qual- 
ity of  deep  and  human  teterest  la  hU  ttSkm 
man,  that  tnaer  farce  Which  compels  a  mtai 
to  find  his  own  bapplneas  sad  satisfaction 
la  proportion  to  the  h^ptness  whleb  he  eaa 
give  to  others. 

Certainty  4he  asah  we  honor  here  Is  that 
type  of  Indtfldtial.  Whioh  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  oeasMer  It  such  a  prlvBege  to 
have  a  part  In  this  program  tonight.  But 
tiiere  Is  aaothsr  resson.  a  Bu>re  selfish  oaa. 
At  one  tbnS  or  another  most  of  as  have 
come  into  the  preseacs  of  ladlvldtHkls,  aad 
have  recognised  In  them  a  eertaln  ladsdaabte 
quality— eomethlng  that  you  feel  Is  there, 
that  yon  reeognlas,  yet  cant  quite  put  your 
finger  on.  Maybe  the  person  to  one  of  oar 
great  eodeelastaeat  Isadeta,  or  a  eaptata  «C 
Or  Biaybe  ha  Is  a  polltleal  laadSr, 
aa  arttotv  aa  aetar.  a  soldlsr,  a  dlptomat  or 
a  fsfvisr.  Toa  asa  thto  ladlvldaal,  or  yoa 
hear  about  hha.  aad  you  tell  yonzaelf .  *^sr« 
la  a  paraoa  who  wouU  hava  excelled  la  aay 
Aald  or  aay  andsavor  of  his  qhooaing,''  Toa 
ssnaa  It  aad  kaow  It. 

uaqasatlSBably  tho  maa  wa  boaer  toalgliS 
ta  each  aa  IndlsMhisl  aad  one  of  the 
aoas  why  I'm  so  happy  about  this 
ki  that  Tbe  Maa  of  tha  Bouth  for 
■0  choeaa  by  a  vote  of  tha  people  la 
StoU  of  the  .united  Statea  and  la  asaay  for* 
alga  ^wmtrlea,  la  the  aaaual  aleetlon  ooa- 
ducted  by  the  magaalna  DUla  Buslaess  i 
daeldsd  that  cotton  aaaauf  acturlng  or  taa- 
tUea  was  the  field  of  endeavor  la  which  ha 
fould  biSUd  and  oreato  aad  do  aaost  for  bla 
oooununl^  aad  Ua  people. 
.  Having  grown  up  la  a  somJI  Mlsalas^qii 
f  araking  oommualtf  and  having  lived  moat 
<;<  Bty  Ufa  vary  dose  to  tbe  growbig.  gla- 


Blx«.  waiwlHwislng.  -  msrchandMt«— aad 
now  the  manufacturing — of  cotton.  I  take  a 
Southerner^  deep  pride  in  the  growth  and 
prestige  of  the  eo«i(^  Industry  aad  toe  new 
bright  outlook  which  has  come  over  it  in 
the  last  decade-  through  rseearcb,  technol- 
ogy, proaaotion.  And  I  take  deep  pride  also 
in  the  Bien  who  has*  had  a  part  in  this 
aehleveBMnt.  In  thto  regwd.  James  C.  Self 
and  Greenwood  MUla  have  aiade  a  eontrltou- 
tion,  the  effects  of  which  mrtead  aU  tha  vmy 
back  to  that  Uttle  ootton  town  In  Mississippi 
where  I  grew  up. 

At  thto  point,  by  the  way.  I  should  like 
to  eay  that  whUe  Jim  Self  to  the  star  ef 
thto  story->and  hto  lengthened  shadow  dom- 
Inatee  the  cast — many  persons  here  tcmight 
have  played  their  Important  parte.  Mr.  Self 
would  be  the  first  to  taks  pride  in  the  faet 
that  hto  teUow  aotors  la  thto  thrilling  draa» 
have  made  It  a  eueeees  with  him.  Ths  truth 
to  that  he  has  built  around  him  a  team  opr 
sratlon  of  wnmatobed  ablUty.  Hto  strong 
right  arm  from  ths  outset  has  been  J.  B. 
Harris,  aad  now  the  sons  of  theee  men.  J.  C. 
Self,  Jr.,  and  J.  B.  Harris.  Jr.,  are  "'"'•Ws  of 
the  firm  and  foUowlag  m  ths  footstepe  of 
thebr  Ulustrtous  fatham.  Thto  spleadld 
teamwork  eatenda  beyond  Oreenwood— 4 
think  of  the  good  work  Marvin  CKws  to  doiiw 
la  New  York,  and  the  teamwork  thrnughaui 
the  organlaatlon's  various  eOtosa. 

One  could  IMk  long  and  dlligwitly  Into 
the  Industrial  history  of  Ameiios  and  have  a 
difficult  tlaa  indeed  eomlng  aoross  a  situ- 
ation which  so  oDHBplately  eaempllfiea  the 
Kjarit  that  to  Amartca  or  that  ao  ssnaboUaai 
or  erystaUlaaa  wbajk  to  meaat  by  the  pn»-r 
dplee  of  our  system  of  free  enterprlaa  la 
action.     "  ,  - 

So  I  do  not  peopoae  here  tonight  to  tstt 
you  in  any  detaU  tha  story  of  Jim  8^.  ,  1^ 
yourselvas  kaow  that  reaoarkabia  atory  ssoia 
iatlmataly  thaa  I  de^  Bather.  X  ebouki  Uka 
hrisAy  to  tiQT  to  eaownlna  the  foMaa  of  our 
Amerloan  system  enniwiaBlw.  pohtleal,  aad 
moral-~whlcb  aiafcs  a  Greenwood  atory  poa* 
siblsi  abtob  mak»  the  life  aad  aeooaM>llsb- 
meats  <tl  a  Jim  Self  eomethlag  real  Instsad 
of  somebody^  wtohful  tWnklng 

To  faislpus  appfeelats  the  full  slgnlfloaaea 
of.  the  Oreeawoed  story,  we  ehould 
first  that  It  probably  could  not  huf 
pened  la  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

It  taat  that  otbor  ooMBtrles  dont  have 
treataodous  natural  Mseureeat  they  do— teok 
at  India,  China,  and  Russia. 

It  Isn't  that  our  peo|4e  fasM  are  essentially 
diffsrant  from  thoee  la  the  rest  of  the  wedd^ 
after  all.  AmarVoa  to  made  up  of  aU,  raesa 
and  all  rreerts,      ; 

It  Isat  aa  aocldaat  of  location.  Other 
lands  have  fertiia  soUs  in  areas  prcfNrtionata. 
to  ours.    Tbey  bava  tbe  same  aua  aad  tha 


There  vpxmt  ha  soaie  latanglblse  Involved— 
and  there  are.  One  of  theae  we  term  "free* 
dou."  It  to  thto  traedoai.  and  the  forees 
generated  by  it.  which  make  possible  milla 
and  Skaanf aotitflng  plants.  But  nUUs  and 
maaufacturlng  plants  alona  dont  aukka  a 
Greenwood  story. 

Again  there  must  be  something  added, 
another  Intaqglbla,  beoausa  the  moat  loapor- 
taht  ohi4>ter  of  the  Oreawood  atory  Isat 
wrtttaa  tmtU  a  heart  and  soul  to  put  Into 
thoaa  mills  aiad  manufaobirtng  plimts.  It 
to  only  thaa  that  anum  of  the  South  emargeai 

What  I  am  attempting  to  say  to  that  auo* 
cMa  of  tbe  Jbn  Self  type  oomaa  only  mbaa 
fxUl  sinrssilnn  to  given  to  all  the  Xanes  ol^ 
a  free  buslaess  system,  aad  tbe  result  oom^ 
blnod  with  tbe  fun  aooaptanca  of  moral  and 
soda!  reaponslbUfty, 

lb  understaad  tha  fun  tanpast  on  ouK 
bualness  dystem  of  the  first  of  these  forces^ 
wa  must  xeallBS  that  It  lent  Just  a  vague 
term  "freedopx"  that  ta  important,  but  that 
It  to  the  series  of  factors  to  which  freedoia[ 
glvea  birth,  and  whloh  are  expressed  In  tha 
aetlona  and  conduct  of  individuals,  that  aca 
Important.   Xacb  o(  thess  factors  d«ivss  Ita 
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p<m«r  ftom  th*  oUmt,  m  In  tbe  luittir*  of  • 
ebftla  rMctlon. 

Ouppo—  for  •  Tew  mamentB  we  canunlne 
the—  f eeton  m  related  to  the  eooompUeh- 
mente  of  Jim  Self. 

Fi-eedom  is  the  forerunner  of  opp(»tu« 
iiity.  It  fives  birth  to  opporttmity.  In  • 
ttf  society,  opportunity  is  the  logical  out- 
growth, opportunity  for  IndlTlduals.  for 
groups  of  IndlTlduals  who  combine  to  form 
•  business  or  •  ocMnmunlty  or  a  nation.  Be- 
eauM  he  lived  in  America,  Jim  Self  had  op- 
portunity, the  first  outgrowth  of  freedom. 

Opportunity,  in  turn.  Is  tbe  forerunner  of 
ambition.  It  breeds  ambition.  If  there  Is 
anythhiig  to  a  man,  It  Is  human  nature  that 
Where  there  is  opportunity  for  him  to  pro- 
grees,  to  earn,  to  accumulate,  to  do  for 
other*,  there  is  bound  to  be  ambition. 
-  Jim  Self  had  ambition,  the  second  link  In 
tb»  chain  of  forces  generated  by  freedom. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  people  who 
arent  monbers  of  a  free  society  dont  have 
much  ambition?  "Hm  reason  Is  that  they 
dont  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  any- 
thing. 

Ambltkm,  in  ttim.  Is  reeponsible  for  a  lot 
of  forces,  forces  which  express  themselves 
In  tbe  eharaeteristics  and  actions  of  indi- 
viduals; such  things  as  detmnlnatlon.  re- 
BOVBOsfuhMaa,  Imrantlveoess.  Ingenuity,  ag- 
gressiveness, pride.  These  are  the  character- 
istics we  are  IntCTested  in.  They  are  the  end 
products  of  freedom.  They  are  the  reason 
that  freedom  Is  Important.  Ittey  are  the 
forces  which  combine  in  the  makeup  of  an 
individual,  or  a  group  of  individuals— a  busl- 
a  oommunity,  or  a  nation — to  create 


Because  Jim  Self  lived  \mder  a  free  busi- 
ness syrtem.  he  had  opportunity;  because  he 
iMMl  opportunity,  he  had  ambition;  because 
be  had  ambition,  it  sthrred  in  him  the  qtiall- 
tlee  of  aggresstvenesa.  reeeureefulneas.  inge- 
nuity, determinatioB,  and  a  driving  Incentive 
to  accomplish  something  worth  while  for 
hhneelf,  hU  famUy,  and  his  fellow  man. 

Bo  In  this  country  when  we  say  tlutt  w* 
want  to  preserve  our  free-enterprlee  ft3rBtem. 
or  our  American  type  of  eaiidtaUstlc  system. 
what  we  really  mean  is  that  we  want  to  pre- 
•erve  a  system  that  encourages  incentive, 
paMe,  determination,  and  resourcefulness  on 
the  part  of  Indlvldtukis— because.  aft«r  an, 
a  burtnees  or  a  community  or  a  nation  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  combined  qualities 
of  the  people  who  cominlse  It. 

While  we  trust  that  the  trend  has  been 
reversed,  we  have  for  many  years  witnessed 
the  pursuit  by  our  Government  <A  a  course 
which  has  led  us  away  from  some  of  this 
basic  American  heritage.  A  wide  variety  of 
actions  and  attempted  actions  by  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  contributed  to  this  trend. 
In  the  forefront  of  such  actions  have  been 
many  so-called  welfare  or  social  or  economic 
control  objectives. 

Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  some 
of  this  type  of  Oovemment  activity  will  not 
admit  that  they  want  to  curtail  freedom  of 
the  individual  or  freedom  of  business  enter- 
prise. Tet,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  tbe  charac- 
teristics in  people  and  In  btisiness  which  are 
the  expressions  of  freedom. 

•IHow,"  you  ask.  "has  this  come  about  ?*• 

For  almost  a  generation  we  experienced  a 
growing  philoBophy  which  has  as  its  founda- 
tion a  concept  that  the  first  responsibility 
of  government  vras  to  take  care  of  everybody. 
Wb  drifted  a  kmg  way  from  our  inherited 
concept  that  the  first  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual:  to  protect  people  and  business 
Institutions  from  undue  and  restrictive 
influences. 

In  its  paternalistic — or  pc^tlcal — eager- 
ness to  do  things  for  people,  our  Govem- 
Bxent  seemed  to  have  forgotten  a  very 
fundamental  fact  that  has  plagued  thought- 
Isa  parents  since  time  began.  It  Is  that  too 
touch  pampering,  too  much  of  something 
lor  nothing  for  any  able-bodied  person  de- 


stroys his  determination,  his  Ingenuity,  his 
pride,  his  willlngnees  to  work,  his  desire  to 
do  for  himself. 

Thus  big  government,  with  its  so-called 
welfare  or  social  programs  was  striking  at 
tlieee  characteristics  In  individuals  which 
are  the  end  factors  of  freedom. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  no  one  eah  deny  the 
worth  of  the  objectives  sought  in  many  of 
these  programs.  Everybody  wants  better 
wages,  better  schools,  better  medical  facili- 
ties, better  housing,  easier  security,  higher 
prices  for  the  things  we  sell,  lower  prices  for 
the  things  we  buy.  But  we  had  better  stop 
and  take  a  good  look  at  any  program  of  gov- 
ernment which  offers  us  any  of  these  things 
on  a  silver  platter,  for  If  they  involve  the 
sacrificing  of  opportunity,  of  ambition,  of 
pride,  of  determination  to  do  for  one's  self, 
we  may  find  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
l^ice.  We  shall  certainly  find  that  such  de- 
sires can  be  achieved  on  a  more  lasting  basis 
through  and  within  the  framework  ot  owe 
free  enterprise  system.  There  Is  no  better 
example  anywhere  than  the  situation  wtiich 
prevails  right  here. 

The  greatness  of  the  Cbvenwood  story  rests 
in  the  fact  that  for  thoiuands  and  thousands 
of  people  It  has  brought  a  more  abundant 
life — better  homes,  better  schools,  better 
medical  facilities,  better  churches,  better 
health,  and  more  of  the  pleasuree  of  life- 
all  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  human 
dignity  and  the  growth,  expansion,  and  prog- 
ress of  a  private  business  institution  operat- 
ing in  a  free  business  economy. 

We  have  talked  about  one  way  in  which 
too  muct.  government  operates  in  opposition 
to  the  forces  of  freedom — ^by  undermining 
concepts  of  individual  responsibility. 

There  is  another  imiKntant  way — excessive 
taxation. 

When  somebody  gets  something  for  noth- 
ing, somebody  else  pays  the  bill.  The  more 
that  is  given  away,  the  more  somebody  has 
to  pay — and  when  tbe  Government  does  the 
paying,  it  means  ever-increasizig  taxation.  It 
Is  inevitable  that  thoee  who  pay  the  in- 
creasing taxes  at  some  point  will  lose  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  along  wUh  it  their  ini- 
tiative, their  incentive,  and  their  enter- 
prise. 

Boonomlo  progress  In  America  Is  r^ated 
directly  to  its  program  of  constant  expan- 
sion. From  the  day  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  came  into  being,  this  country 
has  never  stood  still  for  long.  The  economic 
strength  of  our  Nation  comes  from  lU  will 
and  ability  to  grow,  to  develop  something 
new  and  better,  to  pxish  forward,  to  provide 
mcne  and  better  things  for  more  people.  In 
these  respects  Mr.  Self  is  the  country  la 
miniature.  He  Is  sessntiaUy  a  builder.  He 
has  believed  in  constant  expansion.  For- 
tunately for  the  textUe  Industry,  for  Green- 
wood, and  for  the  ooxmtry  as  a  whole,  he 
has  never  been  satisfied  to  stand  still.  His 
story  is  one  of  growth,  of  more  and  better 
textile  products  for  more  pe<9le. 

Both  for  Mr.  Self  and  for  the  country  as  a 
n^ole.  this  constant  expansion  has  been 
possible  because  businessman  and  industrial- 
ists, having  faith  in  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try, have  been  willing  and  able  to  plow  back 
into  their  enterprises  a  large  proportion  of 
their  earnings.  This  reinvestment  of  earn- 
ings in  the  businees  wliich  produce  them 
has  been  one  of  the  dynamos  of  our  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Nothing  can  more  surely  stop  this  growth 
than  big  government  and  its  Inevitable 
eounterpart~«(oeesive  taxation. 

Not  only  does  such  taxation  destroy  in- 
centive, enterprise,  and  determination— 
which  again  are  theee  end  products  of  free- 
dom— but  It  diverts  Into  the  unproductive 
coffers  of  government  capital  which  should 
be  used  for  growth  and  expansion. 

If  back  in  1908,  when  young  Jim  Self  took 
over  a  rundown  textile  mill  with  260  em- 
ployees, he  had  been  faced  with  a  tax  struc- 
ture such  ••  wa  now  have,  X  wonder  If  ttiere 


could  have  been  a  Greenwood  story  as  w* 

know  it  today. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Self  would  lukve  had  the 
Incentive  to  dedicate  hU  life  to  the  task  of 
building  a  better  business,  better  Jobs,  and 
a  better  commvuilty.  And  even  if  he  had. 
oould  he  have  earned  or  raised  the  funds  to 
create  the  magnificent  enterprise  that  !• 
Greenwood's  pride  today? 

No  one  can  dare  lie  complacent  about  a 
situation  which  so  clearly  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  economic  system  or  '•>>^ks 
the  constant  broadening  of  its  base. 

This  Is  why  lavish  Government  spending, 
and  its  result— excessive  taxation — must  be 
reduced,  at  all  levels  of  National,  State,  and 
local  government. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  speaking 
of  those  forces  Inherent  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system  which  made  the  Greenwood 
story  possible.  Most  fortunately  for  Green- 
wood. Jim  Self  did  not  stop  with  those  In- 
tangibles of  freedom,  opportunity,  and  am- 
bition. If  he  had,  we  would  not  be  hooor-* 
Ing  him  tonight  as  the  Man  of  the  South. 

Let  me  repeat  that  success  of  Uie  Jim 
Self  type  comes  only  wiMn  full  expression 
Is  given  to  all  the  forces  of  a  free-businew 
system — in  combination  with  something 
else:  full  acceptance  of  moral  and  social 
responsibility. 

Last  week  a  number  of  you  heard  BUI 
Sibley,  making  his  report  as  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Cotton  Manufactur- 
ers Institute,  tell  the  secret  of  Amarloa's 
preemlnanoe  as  it  has  rarely  been  told  be- 
fore an  Important  assemblage  of  businssa 
leathers.  He  gave  us  the  words  of  a  VMOch 
statesman: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatnoas  and  genius 
of  America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and 
her  ampls  rivers,  and  it  was  not  there;  in 
the  fertile  fields  and  boundless  forests,  and 
it  was  not  there:  in  her  rich  mines  and  vast 
world  commerce,  and  it  was  not  there.  Not 
until  I  went  Into  the  churches  of  America 
and  heard  her  puIpiU  flame  with  righteous- 
ness did  I  understand  the  secret  of  her 
genius  and  power.  America  Is  great  because 
she  is  good:  ftnd  if  America  ever  ceases  to  b« 
good,  America  will  cease  to  be  great." 

When  we  stop  to  consider  what  Jim  Self 
has  done  with  people — not  for  people,  nec- 
essarily—we  realias  that  he  Is  great  because 
he  is  good.  For  here  he  hss  helped  to  create 
a  good  oommunity,  not  Just  a  city  of  thriv-* 
ing  Industry  and  business,  but  a  commu- 
nity of  homes,  a  magnificent  hospital,  fine 
chxuThes.  and  a  good  way  of  life. 

What  I  have  said  tonight  can  hardly  add 
to  the  stature  of  the  man  whom  we  honor, 
not  only  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  but 
above  all  for  what  he  is— Just  plain  An 
Self,  or  Bub.  if  you  wilL 

He  has  proved  wtuit  ean  be  done  when 
enlightened  industry  plows  back  Its  earn- 
ings  not  only  in  physical  assets  of  plants 
and  equipment,  but  also  in  human  anstf 
that  can  pay  divtdends  of  lasting  value. 

Because  he  has  built  upon  a  foundation 
of  such  real  and  permanent  values,  genera- 
tions 3ret  unborn  will  have  a  better  life  as 
they  dwell  in  the  lengthened  shadow  of  this 
man  w*  honor  tonight— Jamea  C.  Saif^ 


B«iu<m't  Butter  No  Barfik 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&JARESS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CAUroxNU  jSt' 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTvfiP' 
Monday,  March  iO,  19M 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  eecpetary 
Bott  Benson  is  reaching  the  point  where 
he  will  soon  have  stored  under  his  con- 
trol 1  pound  of  butter  Xor  every  person 


in  fhe  Utalted  States.    Tet  hi  li 
buying  butter  at  priees  tbe  )>eoi^  nn 

unwining  or  tmable  to  p«r« 

Some  of  the  loudest  adrocates  eTm 
tree  economj  are  the  moet  sUeftt  eoB- 
cemlng  the  disgraceful,  wasteftd.  and 
costly  disruption  of  fatie  law  of  supply 
and  demand  insofar  as  butter  Is  eon- 
oemed.  Tb^  dislike  controls  in  all 
oases,  except  when  their  pet  industries 
are  the  beneficiaries. 

Althofoch  Z  lepieeeut  a  ■MtropoUtan 
area  I  bellere  in  sound  afrfeultural  pro- 
grams because  pi-osperity  cannot  be 
maintained  In  the  cities  while  the  farm- 
ers are  suffering  d^uression  and  vice 
versa.  PreoiMly  because  I  believe  in 
sound  f ana  pcogiama  including  reason- 
able price-support  programs.  I  bdieve 
the  butter-buytng  program  should  be 
Immediately  reramped  or  Jettisoned  to 
save  the  fann-prtoe-stipparts  ship  from 
sinking  In  a  sea  of  public  indignation. 
The  public,  once  it  is  fully  aware  of  the 
situatioo.  will  simply  not  stand  for  the 
Qovemment's  use  of  tax  dollars  to  buy 
half  of  all  batter  prodooed  at  arttflcially 
high  prices  only  to  put  tt  hi  storage  and 
then  start  frantically  searching  for  ways 
to  dump  It  outside  the  market  place  in 
order  to  beat  tbe  spoilage  deadline. 

The  Secretary  himself  awedlfissly  ag- 
gravated a  situation  far  which  he  was 
not  theretofore  responsible  when  he  fixed 
the  butter-pHoe  support  levti  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  year  eomraeneing 
the  1st  of  April.  He  had  authority,  and 
the  opportunity,  to  lower  the  support- 
price  level  on  that  date  In  aocordaace 
with  his  own  proclaimed  flexible  price- 
support  theories,  but  when  he  had  to 
choose  between  theortee  he  is  advocat- 
ing and  political  considerations  he 
knuckled  under  and  let  politics  deter- 
mine his  decision.  This  action  seems 
unworthy  of  one  who  has  shown  some 
signs  of  courage,  at  least,  in  theory. 

Recently  the  Secretary  announced  a 
plan  to  dwnp  on  the  military  at  about  16 
oents  per  pound  millkins  of  pounds  of 
butter  for  which  he  used  tax  dollars  to 
pay  about  65  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course,  if  this  dumping  causes  the  mili- 
tary to  buy  less  butter  in  the  market  it 
will  simply  mean,  that  to  keep  prices 
from  being  affected,  the  Secretary  will 
have  to  buy  at  support  prices  the  butter 
the  military  would  otherwise  have 
bought.  So  he  would,  in  effect,  sell  the 
military  butter  at  16  cents  a  pound  and 
buy  the  butter  back  for  storage  at  65 
cents  a  pound.  What  sense  does  that 
make? 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  expects  to 
make  the  military  agree  that  the  dump- 
ing of  the  stored  butter  will  not  cause 
them  to  lessen  their  usual  purchases. 
Assuming,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  the  military  is  buying  all  the  butt^ 
it  needs,  if  the  Secretary  indnces  them 
to  buy  more  he  is  forcing  them  to  commit 
waste  while  everyone  else  is  urging  them 
to  economize.  Furthermore,  if  the  but- 
ter is  used  to  retrace  regularly  sched- 
uled oleomargarine  purchases,  are  the 
oleomargarine  producers  not  Justlfled  In 
decrying  such  tax  subsidised  unfair  Gov- 
ernxDMit  competition?  The  Secretary 
had  better  come  up  with  a  better  butter 
plan  or  admit  that  he  took  his  appoint- 
ment to  search  for  a  plan  Instead  of  to 
«ui)ply  one. 


OOWOaCBSSICWAt  RECORD  ^  APEEPJEOX) 

llbe  Idea  of  the  Qovemmenl  pmvhas* . 
lav  aatitortng  t^mn  half  of  tbe  butter 
supply  of  the  Nation  to  make  Ibe/oihcr 
b»tU  too  ezpeostve  for  most  people  to 
bay  is  repugnant  to  common  sense  and 
moraUtgr.  Hie  whole  thing  is  particn- 
larly  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
butter  Is  In  oonpetltton  with  oleomar- 
garine. IttMt  people  have  ahready 
switched  to  «'*»*"«^*TwrlT»  and  tbe  trend 
is  continuing  as  the  Oovemment  prioes 
butter  Tight  out  of  tbe  market. 

If  it  Is  necessary  to  subaidiae  dairy 
farmers  trtth  tax  money  we  should,  in 
an  falraess,  let  the  tax  payers  use  the 
products  wibsldiasd  with  tlielr  money. 
Letting  the  butter  sell  on  the  maiket  at 
whatamr  prlee  It  wiU  brii«  and  making 
up  the  fanners  losses,  if  any.  with  sup* 
port  funds,  would  have  the  merit  of  caus- 
ing the  butter  to  be  consumed  instead 
of  stored,  and  this  would  also  probably 
be  cheaper  in  the  king  ran. 

When  the  stored  butter  begins  to  grow 
rancid  tbe  Secretary  wUl  have  a  real 
scandal  on  his  hands^  The  program  it- 
self is-alMady  raoold. 
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Uaited  States  Policy  oa  Gcnaaay 

EXHENSION  C^  RStfARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  wsw  Tone 
nr  TBTHOVSK  OF  BfPRESnrrATTVSS 

Thur$day,  AprU  IS,  19Si 

Mr.  HETJJgl.  Ifr.  BpeBkfeae,  much 
food  for  thought  Is  provided  In  an  edi- 
torial of  the  New  York  Post  of  last  Sun- 
day, April  13,  concerning  the  role  of 
Germany  as  a  member  of  ttie  Western 
Allies  and  its  participation  in  Western 
Europe's  military  establishment  The 
visit  of  German  Chancellor  Adenauer 
to  Washington  last  wedc  brings  to  mind 
many  questions  about  our  pohcy  regard- 
ing German  rearmament.  all-German 
elections,  the  unification  of  Germany, 
and  the  alms  and  possible  steps  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union  which  seeks  to  wreck 
our  plans  and  strategy  In  connection 
with  Germany. 

These  and  other  problems  are  dl»- 
euased  briefly,  but  keenly,  in  the  editorial 
refeired  to  above  in  New  York's  great 
liberal  newspaper,  the  New  York  Post. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  as  an  item  of  must  reading. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Tm  OnacAH  DbaIi 

There  appesn  to  be  a  minor  panic  in  Wash- 
ington over  the  possibility  that  the  new 
Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  will  wreck  the 
drive  for  Weet  Oerman  rearmament.  If  the 
strategy  of  freedom  can  be  eo  fatally  swept 
aside  by  a  few  fresh  winds  from  Moscow,  it 
la  tlBM  we  took  a  ciitical  look  at  onr  etratagy. 

Tbe  Post  has  long  believed  that  It  is  unwise 
to  treat  Germany  as  Western  Surope's  in- 
dispensable military  man.  Millions  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  cannot  lightly  ban- 
ish their  gniesocae  nmendxmnoes  of  Oerman 
aggression.  Moscow  knows  ^1  that  and  is 
slirewdly  exploiting  such  emotions. 

It  le  easy  for  some  Americans  who  have 
never  endured  Oerman  conquest  to  dismiss 
the  fears  m  U  rational;  siirely  tbe  Immediate 
peril  is  the  q)ecter  of  Soviet  armed  power. 
But  Europeans  may  Justly  retort  that  It  la 
equally  Ixrattonal  for  Americans  to  forget  so 


I  of  Oaraaan  ramtarlnft  and 
tbe  o^naslon  on  which  it  sxiddenly  joined 
hands  wftih  tha  Soviet. despotUal  to  set  off 
World  War  IL  ' 

WltenBr.  Adenauer  wm  in  WMMngten  the 
ottier  day.  a  band  played  DevtaohlKid  ITber 
Anas  isr  recognition  or  the  new  Olplaniatto 
way.  SooMbody  haattly  explained  thaS  the 
more  b^UkOM  inrds  of  this  hte^mia  tbene 
■ong  of  eonquest  have  been  altered.  Bvt  it 
BtUl  sounds  like  funeral  music  to  free  men. 

We  are  familiar  with  an  the  arguments 
for  encouraging  Oermsny%  full-fledged  par- 
ticipation In  Weetern  Surope's  military  ea- 
tabushmant.  In  ta&e  atonde  aga.  boweeer. 
many  of  thaea  arguments  beeoaae  painfully 
obsolete.  It  wUl  not  be  the  existenee  of 
powerful  land  forees.  stationed  on  Oerman 
soil  and  tnilwarked  by  extensive  German 
legions,  that  deters  a  sudden  Russian  agres- 
sion; it  Is  the  nlgfatinare  of  atomic  reprisal 
that  stays  the  hand  of  aggressors  in  this  era. 

The  Ai^boBb  has  altered  every  diplomatic 
calculation  In  every  world  chancellery.  Yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  revised  our  inllltary 
conception  of  the  defense  of  Kurope. 

Where  wm  we  be  if  the  Soviets  blandly 
agree  to  tbe  Bsenhower-Adenauer  eaU  for 
aU-OennMi  eieetlons— but  insist  tiiat  such 
an  election  be  followed  by  the  evacuation  of 
foreign  troops  from  German  soUf  In  the 
light  or  other  reeent  n«mlln  moves,  such  a 
development  Is  at  least  conceivable;  the 
Alsops  reported  FHday  that  exactly  this 
thought  Is  hatmtlng  Washington.  D  Malen- 
kov  Is  disposed  to  make  such  an  offer  as  part 
or  his  unft^ding  new  Use,  would  we  be 
prepared  to  advocate  a  tnt,  unified,  nonnUli- 
tarlst  Oermanyt 

Germany^  nationalist  politicians  would 
undoubtedly  view  twA  a  proposition  with 
distaiay;  but  a  large  portion  of  humanity 
would  warmly  embrace  an  Idea  that  curbed 
the  drive  toward  German  remilitarization 
and  simultaneously  pushed  bcwk  the  Bed 
army^  advanee  guard. 

In  tiM  kmg  ran  a  Gannan  ssttlemant  Is 
tha  ksy  to  any  semblance  of  Boropsan  stabt- 
Ilaation.  We  may  soon  hava  to  dseMa 
a^iether  we  dare  risk  appearing  to  thwart 
BOOh  a  settlccMnt  in  order  to  adkleve  a  dubi- 
ous military  partnatsbip  with  Germany. 


Ddies  and  Stassea  Perform  Meatal 


EXTENSION  or  TUEMARKB 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  mtmrm  daxota 

n  IBB  BOU8X  OP  RBPRESKMTATIVSS 

Thnrsdaw.  AprU  19.  19S3 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
what  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  Harold  Staasen. 
has  to  say  about  treaties: 

Proposals  before  Congress  to  limit  ths 
aof^M  of  treaties  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  discourage  American  private  In- 
vestments abroad. 

Now,  would  that  not  be  terrible.  His 
doctrine  concerns  business  and  not  the 
Constitution.  In  other  words,  he  would 
let  treaties  destroy  the  Constitution  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  if 
only  private  business  abroad  could 
prosper. 

lliat  has  been  our  double  for  a  loot 
time.  Private  interests  have  invested 
abroad,  and  when  foreign  coimtries  in 
which  these  Investments  were  made  took 
action  inimical  to  those  interests,  then 
private  business  has  Insisted  this  Oov- 
emment idiould  protect  It    If  private 
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foreign  eoqntrles  and  can  do  so,  that  Is 
itc  own  concern,  but  such  Investors  have 
no  right  to«aU  upon  this  Gtovemment  to 
pvQieai  a  business  that  was  voluntarily 
entoad  lota  Any  foreign  investment  is 
•  risk  and  the  privirte  investor  takes 
whatever  risk  there  is.  When  he  makes 
intiflts  he  keeps  them,  but  ii^ien  he  loses 
he  wants  this  Qovemment  to  protect  his 
business.  We  have  done  enough  of  that, 
regardless  of  what  Ur.  Stassen  thinks. 
If  be  Is  more  interested  in  private  busi- 
ncas  than  he  is  in  preserving  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  he  makes  a 
flrst-class  representative  of  the  interna- 
tionalists, but  a  very  dangerous  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

OmXJM  WIOHS   HJUU  VBATBBA 

Here  is  what  John  Foster  Dulles  said 
about  treaties  in  1952: 

Tbe  treaty-making  power  la  an  eztraonU- 
nary  powar  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make 
latematlmial  law  and  alao  they  make  domes- 
tie  law.  Under  our  Ckuistltutlon.  treaties 
bfiome  the  suprwne  law  of  the  land.  They 
are.  Indeed,  more  supreme  than  ordinary 
laws,  for  congressional  laws  ars  Invalid  If 
they  do  not  confona  to  the  Constitution, 
whereas  treaty  law  can  override  the  Consti- 
tution. Tteatles,  for  example,  can  take 
powers  away  from  the  Congreas  and  give 
them  to  the  President;  they  can  take  powers 
from  the  State  and  give  them  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  to  soms  International  body 
and  they  can  cut  acroas  ths  rlghU  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

Here  is  another  chapter  of  what  he 
says  now: 

The  cooperation  of  the  free  world  to  meet 
the  threat  of  Soviet  Bussla  must  be  achieved 
largely  through  treatlee  and  Executive  agree- 
ment which  will  coordinate  the  mUltary  and 
eoonomle  strength  of  the  free  world  and  pro- 
mote Mendly  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing. The  ability  of  the  United  Statea  to  uaa 
treaties  and  agreements  to  effect  this  result 
can  become  a  matter  of  national  s\irvlvaL 

Should  war  ever  come  to  this  country 
from  external  sources  does  any  sane  per- 
son believe  that  our  defense  would  de- 
pend upon  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments? In  case  of  threatened  Invasion 
of  this  country  Just  what  coimtrles  do 
you  think  would  come  to  our  rescue? 
Would  England,  whom  we  have  tailed  up 
to  the  tune  of  $50  billion— with  more  to 
come— do  it?  She  would  on  one  condi- 
tion, and  only  one — would  her  assistance 
to  the  United  States  Increase  British 
trade?  I  should  rather  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Texas  than  any  assistance  Eng- 
land could  or  would  give  us. 

We  are  creditors  of  about  every  nation 
on  earth,  and  everyone  knows  that  a 
debtor  does  not  exactly  fall  in  love  with 
Ills  creditor. 

We  do  not  need  anybody's  assistance 
to  protect  this  country  If  we  will  Imme- 
diately stop  trying  to  finance  every  na- 
tion on  earth.  Suppose  we  had  spent 
for  the  defenses  of  this  country  only  10 
percent  of  what  we  have  foolishly  given 
to  our  so-called  allies.  Does  anyone  feel 
we  could  not  then  defend  ourselves? 
Yet  Mr.  Dulles  shows  the  white  feather 
and  wails  that  our  national  survival  may 
depend  upon  some  treaty.  Our  national 
survival,  resting  upon  treaties  which  Mr. 
Dulles  approves.  Is  Indeed  in  a  precarious 
situation;  and  the  farther  we  get  away 


from  military  allianeea  and  conimlt- 
menta  the  more  aeeure  our  OMtkxoaJLMafi* 
vlval  will  be.      .  <^  ;••-..-.  f  ru  i-j  .  ■-:.,: 

Dulles,  for  lack  of  reason.  Irtes  to 
scare  the  American  v^opia  into  our  f  lu:- 
ther  involvement  under  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

What  has  taken  possession  of  Mr. 
Dulles  that  he  has  retreated,  ignored, 
and  repudiated  his  statonent  above 
quoted  as  to  the  danger  of  treaties? 

Has  the  administration  told  him  to 
switch,  or  else?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
moral  stamina  does  he  possess?  Is  he 
the  kind  of  man  that  will  metkly  sur- 
render his  entire  mental  machinery  in 
order  to  stay  in  offlce? 

If  he  has  not  been  told  to  change  his 
mind,  why  did  he  do  it? 


Fair  Pby  for  Vetaraa  and  Taxpajw 
EXTENSION  OF  REKCARKS 

HON.  THOMASa  CURTIS 

DT  IHi:  HOU8B  OP  BEPRSSBMTA'nVXB 
Thursday.  AprU  16, 1953 

ICr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Racou)  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  April  12.  1953, 
entitled  "Fair  nay  for  Veteran  and  Tax- 
payer": 

Pais  Plat  wcm  TrmAn  amo  Taxtatb 

Hm  American  LcgloD.  the  Veterans  of 
Torelgn  Wars,  and  ■tipiia"  organlaatlona  are 
making  a  mistake  In  their  objections  to  a 
congressional  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
more  flagrant  abuses  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

When  a  veteran  with  a  salary  of  more  than 
tlO.000  a  year  collects  tlQe  a  month  for  per- 
manent disabilities,  the  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury does  not  sit  weU  with  the  average  tax- 
payer. Likewise  when  well-to-do  veterans 
swear  they  are  paupers  to  get  free  care  and 
hospltalltion  for  non-service-connected  in- 
juries or  dlseasee. 

Abuses  such  as  those  alleged  by  Repre- 
sentative JoKN  PBiLurs,  Bepubllcan.  of 
California,  and  Bepresentatlve  Oun  S. 
TxACUB.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  should  be  re- 
pugnant to  veterans  themselves.  This  form 
of  chiseling  simply  means  less  money  and 
fewer  facilities  for  genuine  servlce-oon- 
nected  cases.  It  Is  an  open  Invitation  to 
Congress  for  drastic  revision  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  policy  toward  veterans  and  an  even 
more  drastic  slash  Ln  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Organlaatlona  like  the  Legion  should  claim 
fair  play  for  veterans.  But  if  they  are  wise 
they  will  also  Insist  on  fair  play  for  the  tax- 
Payers — very,  very  many  of  whom  are  vet- 
erans. 


Africvltiira]  Extension  Work  a  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.-DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 

n*  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  AprU  16. 19S3 

Mr.  DOLUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RacoiB.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Paul  A.  Johnson,  of  Denlson.  Iowa: 
Dcmaoiv,  Iowa,  April  12,  liSS. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  marks 
the  60th  year  of  agrleult\iral  eztenaloo 
work  In  Iowa  m  condiicted  by  Iowa  State 
College.  Starting  with  Perry  O.  Holden, 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  more  and  better 
com  to  the  acre,  with  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy, 
promoter  of  improved  livestock  and  carrlad 
oo  through  the  inspired  leadership  of  Balph 
K.  Bliss  for  more  than  40  years,  better 
methods  of  farming  and  home  making  have 
been  carried  to  every  community  in  Iowa. 
Where  Holden  pioneered.  Bliss  first  aa  his 
assistant  and  then  later  as  director  In  charge 
built  the  organization  that  placed  a  county 
agent  in  every  cotmty  with  a  home  agent 
and  a  club  agent  In  most  of  them.  Through 
two  world  wars  In  which  food  production 
was  aesentlal  to  victory,  tt  was  Director 
BUSS  who  Inspired  the  field  workers  and 
set  the  place  that  they  followed  in  serving 
the  rural  people  and  organising  for  victory. 
"Pood  win  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace" 
enlisted  all  under  a  common  banner  that 
made  a  proud  record  for  Iowa. 

R.  K.  Bliss  is  an  lowan.  Above  everything 
•lee  he  has  placed  his  service  to  his  native 
State.  To  the  task  of  akUng  rural  folks 
he  has  dedicated  his  life.  He  U  recognised 
today  not  only  in  Iowa  but  In  the  Nation  for 
what  he  has  done  for  agriculture.  Xven 
though  no  longer  the  director,  more  rural 
folks  read  his  newswrltlngs,  listen  to  his 
broadcast  over  WOI  on  Wednesday  noon  than 
they  do  to  any  other  that  the  college  puts 
out.  The  reason,  no  one  knows  better  not 
only  the  needs  of  agriculture  but  ^ifo  the 
hearts  of  rural  folks  who  have  learned 
through  more  than  40  years  to  value  hU 
words  of  advice  and  help. 

In  this  year,  in  which  notice  will  be  taken 
of  the  60th  anniversary  of  agricultural  em- 
tension  work  in  Iowa,  it  would  seem  that  fit- 
ting tribute  and  honor  should  be  paid  to 
the  man  who  did  the  most  to  build  the  es- 
tension  service.  Not  only  the  college,  the 
farm  bureau,  l^MUon  Sigma  Phi.  national 
extension  fraternity  and  the  Ames  chapter 
of  this  society,  but  the  press,  radio  and  TV 
lowas  farm  magazines,  the  alimini  of  the 
college  and  other  organizations  should  unite 
to  pay  a  most  fitting  tribute.  This  Is  not 
original  with  me.  I  have  talked  It  over 
with  many  of  the  alumni  who  know  what  I 
have  said  la  true  and  they  aU  agree  with 
me  In  this. 

T.  A.  J. 


liquor  Tax  Rises  Spv  Boodeg fkif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  WKW  TOBX 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the 
foUowing  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  16  issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Lsqooa  Tax  Risks  Spus  BooTLBoonto — Loss 
nr  PxDBLAi.  RxvxKUE  Put  High  nr  Miluons, 
WrrH    Scant   Qaix    Faoic    Hickkb    Rates 
Washzmotom.  AprU  16. — ^The  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  has  reported  that  lU  agents  de- 
stroyed 10,269  Illegal  sUlla  and  seized  5,700.- 
699  gallons  of  fermenting  mash  in  1952.     It 
estimates,  however,  that  for  every  still  seized 
10  continued   to   produce   untaxed   whisky, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Pederal  Government  each  year. 
The  liquor  indxwtry  estimates  that  25  to  60 
percent  of  the  liquor  consumed  in  the  United 
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states  Is  bootlegged  by  large  and  small  op- 
erators. It  notes  that  about  01  eents  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  legal  liquor  goes  for 
Ped««l.  State,  and  local  tases  and  deolarea 
that  the  burden  of  mhUi  taxes  has  enooor- 
sged  a  steady  Increase  la  moonshlnlng  slnoe 
1940. 

The  largeet  eoneentratton  of  Ulegal  stUls 
Is  in  the  Soutti,  but  tn  recent  years  organlaad 
gangs  of  illicit  dlstUlers  have  been  operat- 
ing increasingly  in  metropoutan  and  Indue- 
trial  centers  of  other  areas  of  the  country. 
OflBclals  voice  the  view  that  the  natloDWkle 
drive  against  the  narootlee  traflle  has  di- 
verted large  amoxmts  of  mooejr  to  the  boot- 
legging of  whisky. 

sxnocAaT  or  tax  kxsss 

tlie  Federal  tax  on  whisky  has  risen  from 
$2  per  hundred  proof  gallon  in  1937  to  910.50 
per  gallon.  The  last  increase  in  the  tax  waa 
in  1051  and  since  then  the  Increase  In  alco- 
hol tax  revenues  has  been  only  1.9  percent, 
slthough  the  tax  Increase  was  $1.60  per  gal- 
lon, or  16.77  percent. 

Statistics  Indicate  thst  as  liquor  taxes  go 
up  production  of  moonshine  rises  propor- 
tlonataly.  Since  194S  tiie  tax  on  distilled 
sptrlta  has  eOmbed  162.5  percent  and  the 
number  of  stills  eelaed  by  Pederal  agents  has 
increased  BO  percent,  wl(.h  mssh  selaures  ris- 
ing 119  percent. 

The  Alcohol  Tks  DivMoB,  however.  Is 
working  with  one-third  fewer  afents  than  In 
1937. 

In  one  county  In  North  Carolina  54  stills 
were  observed  from  thf)  air  and  later  de- 
stroyed. PIve  days  after  the  destruction  IS 
had  been  replaced.  In  southern  Maryland 
last  week  tax  agents  spotted  five  60-pound 
bags  of  sugar  and  seven  eases  of  2-quart 
Jars  beside  a  road.  Tbey  caught  a  moon- 
shiner In  the  act  of  building  a  Are  under  a 
still. 

Near  Chaptleo.  lid.,  a  still  was  plaoed  un- 
der sxweUlanoe  and  a  man  was  found  In 
the  vicinity.  He  Inslstett  that  he  was  only  a 
farmer.  At  his  houee,  however,  sheet  cop- 
per and  copper  trimmings  of  the  same  type 
as  those  used  In  the  kentle  at  the  stlU  wers 
found.  Hevertheleae.  no  arrest  was  made 
because  It  would  have  beea  impoHltiile  to 
obtain  a  conviction. 

■nu.  CAM  COST  $iee,aoe 

Small  moonahlzM  stUk  rcpreaent  a  lew  cap- 
ital investment,  but  a  Uirge  still  in  a  metro- 
political  center  may  oont  $100,000  to  buUd. 
A  still  capable  of  making  1.000  gallons  of 
whisky  a  day  ooeta  $10,300  In  taxes  for  each 
day  It  escapes  detection. 

Since  10  pounds  of  sugar  are  needed  for 
each  gallon  of  whisky,  tax  agents,  throtigh 
their  raw  materials  section,  keep  dose  watch 
on  sugar  distributors,  nils  check,  however. 
Is  not  always  eOeetlve,  ainee  sugar  Is  bought 
under  false  names  or  obtained  by  other  de- 
vices. One  iMnge  bootlegger  stsrted  a  candy 
company  as  a  blind  for  his  sugar  purchases. 

With  convictions  restating  from  only  half 
the  stlUs  raided  and  profits  running  into  the 
mUllona.  moonshlning  aad  bootlegging  are 
fast  becoming  big  buslnsas. 


JUpMl  the  Excise  Tax  em  Fnrt 
EXTENSION  OP  RXICARBS 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  irsw  Toex 

IN  THS  HOX7SX  09  BO'BHBBHTA'nVIS 

Wednesday,  AprU  1, 1953 

Mr.  HELUSt  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  sweepbiK  action 
on  the  part  of  Ckmgress  to  remoTe  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  sometimes  mlstakexdy 
described  as  luxury  taxes,  lliat  term  is 
very  definitely  a  misnomer,  because  the 


impact  that  these  taxes  are  having  on 
some  of  our  industries  is  anything  but 
beneficial,  and  to  my  way  of  thipkipg  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  ruining  these 
industries  or  having  people  taxed  out  of 
business. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  fur 
Industry  which  has  been  very  severely  hit 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  much  of 
this  situation  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  burdensome  excise  taxes  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  furs  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  bring  them  out  of  reach  of  the  great 
masses  of  American  women.  There  was 
a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  when  furs 
were  so  popular  and  low  priced  that  not 
only  those  of  the  higher-  and  middle- 
Income  groups  could  afford  them,  but 
women  In  the  lower-income  groups  were 
able  to  purchase  fur  garments  as  well. 
Inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  20- 
percent  excise  tax  on  the  other  hand, 
have  brought  an  end  to  this  In  recent 
years. 

Today,  the  fur  Industry  is  for  all  prac- 
ticable purposes  no  longer  able  to  maln- 
tam  its  position  economically,  it  has 
practically  ceased  to  be  profitable  to 
those  engaged  in  it;.  Thei*e  Is  widespread 
unemployment  in  the  industry,  the  aver- 
age worker  being  employed  only  a  few 
months  in  the  year.  Unless  steps  are 
taken  to  aid  the  Industry  get  on  its  feet 
again  and  to  help  it  surmount  its  present 
difficulties,  the  whole  industry  may  be 
utterly  ruined. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  and  logical 
steps  to  aid  this  Industry  before  it  is  too 
late  Is  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  excise  tax 
as  a  whole,  and  thereby  give  this  indus- 
try a  much-needed  shot  In  the  arm. 
Piecemeal  reduction  of  the  tax,  as  pro- 
posed by  some,  will  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  because  It  will  hardly  create  a 
ripple.  Drastic  and  bold  action  is  need- 
ed If  the  Industry  is  to  survive. 

There  is  no  longer  any  Justification  for 
continuing  this  tax  today,  and  I.  there- 
fore, strongly  urge  upon  Congress  to  re- 
peal it  promptly. 


A  Test  for  MalenkoT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TmOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILLXNOXS 

IN  TBK  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Thursday.  AprU  16, 1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet leadership  since  1917  has  many 
times  expounded  the  theory  of.  the  co- 
existence, side  by  side,  of  the  capitalis- 
tic and  Communist  socialistic  economic 
systems.  Whether  such  a  peaceful  oo- 
exlstenoe  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  systems  is  possible  will  now  be  put 
to  the  acid  test,  as  will  Soviet  good  will 
and  intentions,  as  is  brought  out  by  the 
following  article  written  by  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein  and  published  in  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet  for  Saturday,  AprU  11,  1953: 
A  Tan  worn  liaixmEOV 


(By  Julius  Sprtein) 

On  ICsrcli  31.  the  most  prominent  Sorlei 

eommentator,  Boris  Leontyev,  asserted  over 

the  IfOsoow  radio  that  peaceful  ooexlstonce 

oC  tht  two  syMMDik  the  capttallst  and  the 


socialist,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eniolal 
Issues  of  our  time.  Mr.  Leontyev  fpftfittd 
that  the  Soviet  Isedemhip  has  always  sen- 
phaslBed  that  such  a  peaceful  coexlsttinoe 
and  cooperation  Is  possible  and  he  added 
that  this  has  been  confirmed  by  history. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoevw  that 
the  problem  of  peaceful  ooexlsteQce  of  the 
two  systems  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  ctu- 
olal  Issues  of  our  time,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
crucial  one.  But  is  it  true  that  the  leadws 
of  the  Communist  world  have  always  em- 
phaalaed  that  such  cooperation  is  possible 
and  is  It  further  true  that  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  Soviet  history? 

If  we  review  the  facts  of  recent  history 
as  well  as  the  olOdal  Soviet  literature  from 
1S16  until  today,  the  answer  is  a  clear 
"VW  U  Is  not  true. 

aoQBAifDmaaarc-a  ob^bct 
The  facts  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
always  used  every  means  at  her  disposal  to 
aggrandiee  her  orbit  and  to  meddle  Into 
the  affairs  of  every  countty"  in  the  world. 
When  the  Soviets  were  weak,  as  In  the  years 
following  the  revolution  of  1917,  they  liked 
to  indulge  in  the  grandiloquence  at  Ubera- 
tors  and  protectors  of  their  neighboring 
states,  which  had  been  enslaved  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  Gears.  Proclamatlcms  which 
electrified  the  ii^ole  world  went  out  from 
Moscow,  addressed  to  the  Plnns,  the  Lat- 
vians, the  Lithuanians,  the  Estonians,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Persians,  promising  them 
what  they  had  already  won,  freedom  from 
Caarlst  suppression,  national  Indepeadenoe, 
and  peaceful  cooperation  in  Uie  future. 

This  all  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax  as  soon 
as  the  Soviet  regime  grew  stronger.  In  the 
exact  degree  the  Soviets  grew  stronger  and 
especially  after  Germany's  defeat  in  1918. 
they  discarded  one  assiu^nce  after  another 
and  by  1934  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a 
pact  with  Adc^  Hitler,  the  deadly  enemy 
of  their  antl-Pasclst  propaganda  bogus,  as 
revealed  by  General  Kxlrltsky  In  his  book  In 
Stalin's  Secret  Service.  It  was  Hitler  who 
rebuffed  them  time  after  time  until  1939, 
when  he  needed  the  German-Russo  alliance 
in  order  to  start  World  War  II.  Stalin 
Jimiped  on  the  opportunity  and  when  Rlb- 
bentrop  arrived  in  Moeoow,  he  was  greeted 
by  huge  swastikas  and  the  sound  of  the 
Horst  Weesel  Ued.  The  Stalln-HlUer  pact 
with  Its  two  secret  protocols,  dividing  the 
future  spoils  of  ths  war.  was  signed  by  Blb- 
bentrop  and  Molotov.  Immediately  there- 
after Hitler  attacked  Poland.  Thus.  Stalin 
had  pushed  the  final  button  which  un- 
leashed World  War  n. 

THE  MASCH  UTTO  POLAM9 

Seventeen  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
holocaust,  Stalin  marched  Into  Poland  and 
annexed  half  of  it.  He  then  proceeded  to 
wage  war  against  little  nnland,  annexed 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Bstonla,  and  sup- 
ported HitlWk  war  machine  with  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs  to  the  very  last  day 
ot  peaoe  between  the  Third  Belch  and  Rus- 
ala.  In  fact,  the  last  Soviet  train,  carry- 
ing war  materials,  arrived  In  Berlin  hours 
after  Hitler's  Wehrmacht  had  already  crosesd 
the  Soviet  border  In  the  wee  hours  of  June 
22,  1941. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war.  Stalin  added 
the  rest  of  Poland,  B)ut  Germany.  Hungary. 
Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Tugbslavla,  Csechoslo- 
vakla.  half  of  Austria,  Ifanchxula.  and  China 
to  his  orbit  aiul  he  did  it  by  sheer  fcwce 
without  regard  for  the  peoples  concerned. 

That  Is  the  record  as  compared  with  Mr. 
Leontyev's  assertion  that  Soviet  history  con- 
firms the  poislbUlty  of  peaceful  ooeAtenca 
between  Soviet  Union  and  the  free  world. 
It  is  common  knowledge  today,  that  the 
Boivlets  violated  every  intematlonsi  agree- 
ment they  have  ever  signed  In  the  very  mo- 
ment It  seemed  to  be  advantageo\u  to  them. 

vaLLAOT  or  ouBjmTMfce 
Whenever  a  gullible  Interviewer,  eepedasy 
aa  American,  showed  up  M  the  Xremlln^aa 
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aakfld  the  perennial  qqeatkan  whether  peaoe> 
tvd  coexistence  wm  pooslble.  Stalin  answered 
with  monotonoue  uniformity — as  undoubt- 
■j  edly  MalenkoT  will  do  In  the  future:  "Tee; 
we  have  always  said  that  peaoeful  coexistence 
between  the  Soviet  and  the  capitalist  world 
Is  possible."  This  he  said  to  Roy  Howard 
(March  4.  19M);  to  Bddle  Gllmore  (Mareh 
22,  1946);  to  Alexander  Werth  (September 
24.  194«) ;  to  Hugh  Ballhe  (October  28,  1948); 
to  Elliott  Roosevelt  (December  21,  1946);  to 
Harold  Stassen  (April  9,  1947);  to  Henry 
Wallace  (May  18.  1948) ;  to  Kingsbury  Smith 
(January  27.  1949);  and  to  the  New  York 
Times  as  late  as  December  24.  1952. 

At  the  very  same  time  Stalin  asseverated 
that  It  was  his  honest  optnlon  that  peaceful 
coexistence  was  possible,  he  authorized  the 
Communist  publishers  all  over  the  world  to 
reprint  between  fifty  and  one  himdred  mil- 
lion eoples  of  his  books.  Problems  of  Lenin - 
lam,  and  Foimdations  of  Leninism,  in  which 
we  can  read  the  following  statements: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic should  continue  to  exist  for  a  long  period 
side  by  side  with  imperialistic  states — ulti- 
mately one  or  the  other  must  conquer" 
(Stalin,  Problems  of  Leninism) . 

"The  third  stage  of  our  revolution  com- 
menced after  the  October  revoluUon.  Ob- 
jective: To  consolidate  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  in  one  country,  using  it  as 
base  for  the  overthrow  of  imperialism  in  all 
countries.  The  revolution  is  spreading  be- 
yond the  confines  of  one  country;  the  pe- 
riod of  world  revolution  has  commenced." 
(Stalin,  Foundations  of  Leninism.) 

atAwr  cooLo  sm  timso 

An  endless  series  o*  similar  quotations 
from  works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  could  be 
added.  For  the  pmpose  of  this  article  it  may 
sulllce  to  add  Just  one  by  Lenin  which  has 
been  quoted  by  Stalin  time  and  again: 

"We  Uve  not  only  to  a  state  but  in  a  sys- 
tem of  states,  and  the  prolonged  existence  of 
the  Soviet  RepubUc  side  by  side  with  the 
Imperialistic  states  is  unthinkable.  Ftoally 
either  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  victorious. 
And  until  this  happens  a  series  of  terrible 
eonfiicts  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and 
the  bourgeois  states  Is  unavoidable**  (Lento's 
Complete  Works,  vol.  XXIV) , 

Now.  Stalto  la  dead.  The  add  test  of 
Malenkov's  good  will  and  of  the  stocerlty  of 
his  beUef  to  the  possibility  of  peaceful  co- 
existence would  certainly  be  his  reaction 
to  an  offlclal  American  demand  that  he  order 
the  immediate  withdrawal  and  destruction 
of  all  books  and  pamphlets  carrying  the  obvi- 
ously obsolete  theorem  of  the  unavoldable- 
ness  of  the  terrible  conflicts  between  the 
Soviet  Empire  and  the  free  world.  What 
would  be  more  logical? 

Our  Government  should  not  only  ask  the 
Kremlin  to  stop  prtoting  and  distributing 
the  hCTetical  doctrine,  it  should  also- 
through  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
me  Europe — bombard  tlie  coimtriea  behtod 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  the  confnmtation  of 
Leontyev's  newest  peace  offensive  with  the 
hard  facto  of  history  and  the  literature  of 
Le&ln  and  Stalin. 


Uafted  NatioBf  CUMkb's  Emcrf  ency 
Fud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 


Dl  TSB  HOUSS  OP  BEPRBSKNTATIVSS 
Thursdav.  AjrrU  16, 1953 

lir.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extezKl  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKo.  I  wifih  to  insert  an  editorial  and  a 


letter  which  appeared  tn  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  As  the  editorial  states,  **We  can- 
not let  UNICEP  and  the  world's  children 
down";  and  I  was  pleased  to  receive  as- 
surances from  the  Mutual  Secxu-ity 
Agency  last  week  that  the  problon  of 
fimds  for  this  worthwhile  program  is  re- 
ceiving careful  study  at  present. 
The  editorial  and  letter  follows: 

SiXTT  MILUON  CHXLOBXlf 

It  is  ironical  that  tlie  one  United  Nations 
agency  that  has  probably  done  the  most  to 
popularize  the  U.  N.'s  cavjse  throughout  the 
world  with  Ito  humanitarian  and  construc- 
tive deeds  must  perennially  fight  for  its  pit- 
tance to  exift.  The  U.  N.  InternaUonal  ChU- 
dren's  bnergency  Fund,  known  as  UNICEP, 
is  faced  with  terrible  disaster  unless  the  Qov- 
amment  and  people  of  this  country  do  some- 
thing about  it  at  once.  Incredible  as  it 
seems,  it  is  betog  proposed  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  all  financial  support  from 
this  agency  and  thus  from  millions  of  unfor- 
tunate youngsters  throughout  the  world 
whom  we  have  been  helping  in  concert  with 
other  eounti-les.  The  President  has  coun- 
tered with  a  request  that  the  amount  for 
UNICKF— $»,814,000 — dropped  from  the  Mu- 
tusd  Security  aUowancea  coming  before 
Congress  be  reinserted  to  another  bill. 

It  was  stupid  and  unrealistic,  if  not  down- 
right wicked,  to  propose  an  economy  of  this 
fashion.  UNICEP  is  no  give-away  program. 
This  Oovnxjnent  had  long  realised,  when  it 
became  the  mainstay  of  UNICEP  8  ysais 
ago,  that  a  sick  child  is  an  economic  dead 
weight,  that  all  over  the  world  the  backward 
countries  are  carrying  this  tren^ndous  bur- 
den of  sick  people  who  miut  be  helped  for 
self-toterest  as  well  as  hxmianitarlan  reasons. 

The  deeds  tell  the  story  best:  UNICEP  has 
reached  some  60  million  chUdren  to  72  coun- 
tries with  powdered  milk  and  supplementary 
foods.  At  least  30  million  youngsters  have 
been  tooculated  In  the  tuberculosis  vaccina- 
tion drive;  millions  more  are  protected 
against  a  number  one  killer  in  some  parte  of 
the  world,  malaria;  food,  blanketa,  and  drugs 
to  control  epidemics  have  gone  to  Middle 
East  refugees,  to  youngsters  suffering  to  Ko- 
rea, and  from  such  emergencies  as  floods  *n4 
famines. 

Meantime,  as  Maurice  Pate,  the  fund's 
executive  director,  has  made  clear,  the  or- 
ganization cannot  operate  without  advance 
planning  and  advance  counting  on  funds. 
Last  year  Congress  authorized  $16,481,000 
for  the  fund,  of  which  only  $6,666,667  has 
been  appropriated  (and  allocated  to  gotog 
programs),  while  the  expected  balance  of 
$9,814,000  has  already  been  matched  by  cash 
conteibutlons  and  services  ot  other  govem- 
mente.  It  is  a  modest  enough  sum.  We 
cannot  let  UNICEP  and  the  world's  children 
down. 

Am  TO  CHiLOKDr's  Pnin> — Failubz  to  Includc 

Appropriation   to   UNICEP   Is    Opposxd 
To  the  EnrroR  or  ihk  Nrw  York  Timis: 

"Por  the  first  time  in  the  6-year  history 
of  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Pund  there  wlU  be  no  new 
United  States  contribution  to  plan  on."  say* 
an  article  to  the  Times  on  March  11. 

Failure  to  toclude  any  appropriation  to 
tlje  current  Mutual  Security  Agency  budget 
now  pending  congressional  approval  jetti- 
sons one  of  the  best  overseas  tovestment  op- 
portunities available  to  the  United  States 
Government.  An  additional  nail  to  fasten 
more  securely  the  platform  ot  economic  de- 
velopment has  been  abandoned. 

Through  child  care  and  maternal  aid  pro- 
grams, mainly  to  underdeveloped  areas,  the 
Children's  Pund  has  brought  concrete  aware- 
ness of  United  Nations  prtociples  to  a  larger 
segment  of  the  world's  population  than  any 


other  U.  K.  program.  Since  iU  tooeptlon  to 
1946  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  As- 
ssmbly.  UNICEP  has  beneAted  60,000,000 
children  and  mothers.  Operations  to  72 
countries  and  territories  attest  to  its  truly 
totemational  cbiaracter. 

E^fflcient  business  principles  of  strict  eoon- 
omy  have  keynoted  ito  progress.  In  Thai- 
land, for  example,  $56,000  was  spent  to  pro- 
vide daily  skim  milk  for  2^  years  to  build 
up  the  health  of  62.500  youngsters.  For 
about  90  cents  each,  or  less  than  it  costo  a 
United  States  family  to  buy  regular  milk  for 
a  child  for  one  week.  UNICXF  fed  these  Thai 
children  for  30  montbs. 

Striking  at  the  lack  of  supplies  and  trained 
personnel,  the  Children's  Pund  provides  as- 
sistance only  at  the  request  of  the  recipient 
governmento.  Aid  is  granted  on  prtociples 
of  need  alone.  All  programs  are  approved 
by  a  2e-natlon  executive  board. 

BAaiC  IXATUaX 

Congressional  opposition  seemed  to  osn< 
ter  on  the  proportion  of  the  United  Statet 
GontrUnitloa  to  this  practical  and  construe- 
Uve  program.  One-third  of  the  target  was 
set  as  the  limit  of  American  participation. 
Although  past  appropriations  have  exceeded 
this  ratio,  such  a  oonceptlou  overlooks  the 
most  basic  feature  of  UNICEP  operations: 
the  requirement  that  Internal  contributions 
be  of  at  least  equal  value  to  the  U.  N.  dis- 
bursement. Through  strict  adherence  to  thi^ 
formula  recipient  nations  have  {x-ovkled 
more  than  $190,000,000  of  the  $356,000,000 
total  expenditures.  Thus  toternatlonal  aid, 
q>arked  by  the  United  States,  has  been  the 
eoonomic  multiplier  which  has  stimulated 
loctkk  spsnding  on  hitherto  unthought-<rf 
humanitarian  services. 

Tlie  most  recent  congressional  actltm 
would  refuse  even  the  projected  $8,814,000 
United  States  contribution.  Not  even  the 
most  myopic,  short-term  economy  consid- 
erations can  Justify  this  penurious  decision. 
Continued  and  increased  support  by  the 
United  BUtes  ot  UNICS7  Is  the  most  pro- 
ductive current  tovestment  avallabls  to 
mutual  security. 

H.  DiAWSOM  MAXTOf. 

Nsw  HavBir,  Comr..  Mmreh  12,  i»Si, 


Fadfitiet  for  Stadent  Travel,  SirauBer, 
19S3 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  irxw  TOBx 
DfTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVEB   « 
Weduetdav,  March  25,  1953 

ISi.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
spouse  to  periodic  inquiries  regarding 
student  travel,  particularly  to  Europe, 
I  append  hereto  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  a  i)ertlnent  news  story 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

Summer  student  travelboth  ways  is 
an  outstanding  means  for  improving  in- 
ternational relations  and  international 
friendships.  I  beUeve  that  Members 
will  be  interested  in  how  such  travel 
by  our  students  may  be  aiH)ropriately 
encouraged. 

The  matter  fc^ows: 

Mawb  33,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  W.  Gatov, 
Administrator,  MaHtim*  AdminUtration. 
WaAiuffton,  D.  C. 
TJkmm  Ms.  OsTov:  Your  attention  is  tovited 
to  tbs  attached  story  trccn  the  Febrxiary  21 
New  York  Times.  More  pupils  plan  to  saU 
abroad,  but  fewer  vessels  are  available.    Tou 
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wHI  note  that  this  article  potota  out  that 
desplts  a  26  percent  rlf«  to  toqulries  over 
last  year,  fewer  ships  are  expected  to  be 
avaUable  to  take  ears  of  this  student  traffic. 
It  seems  to  me  very  Unportant  to  our  ef- 
forts in  the  free  world  to  accommodate  as 
many  students  who  can  possibly  make  the 
trip.  I  would  very  muc-^  appreciate  infor- 
mation as  to  wbat  is  being  done  to  stimulate 
this  type  of  travel  and  to  take  care  of  the 
studenU  referred  to  to  the  attached  article. 
Stooerely. 

J.  K.  Javtts. 
JTe  mber  of  Congren. 

WnwD  Statoi 
Dkpastmxnt  op  Comkxrcr. 

MASmiR    AsmmSTRATIOM, 

Washington  D.  C.  AprU  9,  l$Si. 
Hon.  J.  K.  Javtts, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ml.  jAvrrs:  Acknowledgment  is  made 
of  your  letter  of  March  23,  1963.  which  en- 
closed article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  21  reporting  inadequacy  of  low- 
cost  steamer  accommodations  for  student 
totirs  of  Buropw  during  the  summer  season 
of  1953. 

Subsequent  contact  of  oar  staff  with  an 
official  of  the  CouncU  on  Strident  Travel, 
N.  T.,  indicates  that  the  latter  have  been 
successful  to  meeting  their  1963  eastbound 
requirements  through  allocations  of  space 
on  one  or  two  addltioniU  vessels.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  council  anticipate  little, 
if  any.  difficulty  regarding  westbound  accom- 
modations as  a  large  nimil>er  of  their  stu- 
dent-teacher clientele  are  expected  to  return 
via  air  services. 

This  problem  Is  a  perennial  one.  In  view 
of  the  high  capital  outlay  tovoTved  to  the 
construction  of  passenger  vessels,  slso  the 
hlgb  cost  of  operation,  it  is  not  profitable  to 
maintain  in  operation  to  the  trade  l>etween 
the  United  States  and  Europe  sufficlsnt  ves- 
sels to  meet  the  peak  demand  for  accom- 
modations arising  to  the  short  summer  sea- 
son. Provision  of  additional  vessels  from 
other  trades  is  an  occi^ional  solution  al- 
though their  use  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  movement  to  the  early  summer  Is 
outward  with  practically  no  homeward  traf- 
fic, the  same  situation  applying  in  reverse  at 
the  end  of  the  summer.  Temporary  use  of 
lald-up  vessels  from  the  reserve  fleet  is  gen- 
erally out  of  the  questlOTi  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  suitable  for  commercial 
operation  and  require  s  abstantial  expendi- 
ture for  reconditioning  plus,  in  some  cases, 
the  cost  of  alterations  to  meet  inspection 
requirements.  For  a  number  of  reasons  it 
would  not  now  be  practicable  to  provide 
additional  accommodations  to  war-type  troop 
transports  as  was  done  by  our  predecessor 
organization,  the  Maritime  Commission,  to 
the  summers  of  1946-47-48,  at  which  time  it 
was  possible  to  operate  under  Coast  Ouard 
waivers  of  statutory  requirements  for  pss- 
senger  vessels. 

We  consider  that  the  situation  is  much 
Improved  in  the  last  several  years  to  view 
of  the  addition  of  new  \es8els  to  the  fleets 
of  the  United  States  Lines.  American  Export 
Lines  and  foreign  carriers.  Apart  from  the 
Increase  in  air  travel,  various  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies  also  offer  limited  accommo- 
dations on  cargo  vessels. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  to  conjunc- 
tion with  other  Government  agencies,  has 
supported  measures  to  simplify  much  of  the 
customs  and  immigration  routtoe  affecting 
international  travel,  also  the  proixieal  to 
spread  some  of  the  stmimer  travel,  toclud- 
ing  students  and  teachers,  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  year.  It  Is  reported  that  a 
number  of  travel  organisiatlons  and  schools 
are  sjrmpathetie  to  this  latter  movement 
which  offers  several  potential  benefits:  Lees 
difficulty  obtaining  steamer  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations to  any  one  season,  greato: 


comfort  bseause  at  lees  crowding,  greater 
revenue  to  ahlpowners  due  to  Improved  aU- 
year  utUlzatlon  of  space,  with  greater  pos- 
sibility of  reductog  fares. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  W.  OATOfV, 

Msrmme  AdnUnistrator. 
{From  the  New  York  Times] 

MORK  PUPttS  Plak  to  SAtL  ABROAD,  STTT  FSWKR 
VkSSKLS     Aas     AVAILABLS — Onlt     8     l«w- 

Fars  Ships  Wrra  3.100  Berths  Arx  Rkaot 

»o«   SuMMJER   Trips    to    E^oaopa    Oiuuawt 

iHquniRs  Risx  25  Pbk:xmt 

A  steady  demand  for  low-cost  student 
travel  to  Europe  this  summer  Is  building  up, 
but  Indications  are  that  ships  set  aside  for 
exclusive  use  by  students  wUl  be  fewer  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

At  present  only  3  ships  with  8.100  berths, 
offertog  a  total  of  4  transatlantic  round 
trips  in  June  and  July,  are  available  to 
scholars.  Ths  Panamanian  vessel  Arosm 
Kulm  has  been  chartered  for  two  tripe  from 
Quebec  by  the  Council  on  Student  Travel, 
t-nd  two  Netherlands  Government  transports, 
the  Waterman  and  Oroote  Beer,  are  sched- 
uled to  sail  from  here. 

According  to  John  E.  Bowman,  executive 
director  of  the  Council  on  Student  Travel, 
a  cooperative  nonprofit  agency  at  179  Broad- 
way, some  2,000  todivldual  toquires  about 
low-cost  ship  travel  to  Europe  this  sum- 
mer have  been  received  so  far. 

"This  number."  he  said,  "represents  a  25- 
percent  Increase  over  Inquires  on  hand  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Space  on  the  two  sail- 
ings of  the  Arosa  Kulm  on  June  9  and  July 
4  from  Quebec  to  Le  Havre.  London,  and 
Bremerhaven.  amounts  to  1,600  berths,"  he 
added.  The  space  is  held  exclusively  by  the 
council  and  available  to  educational  groups 
to  the  Nation.  For  the  June  sailing  the 
councU  has  700  out  erf  800  berths  reserved. 
Return  trips  are  set  for  August  11  and  Sep- 
tember 20. 

six  THOUSAND  8TUDSNTS   BOOKI9 

Member  agencies  of  the  council,  he  said, 
have  estimated  4.000  to  6.000  berths  booked 
in  matoly  tourist-class  accommodations  on 
regularly  scheduled  transatlantic  liners,  so 
that  at  present  a  total  of  6,000  students  will 
embark  for  Bitfope  on  special  student  ships 
CH-  regular  commercial  liners.  They  wlU 
travel  to  many  cases  to  groups  and  go 
abroad  for  a  definite  study  program  to  Etiro- 
pean  stunmo'  echoed  or  other  educational 
projects. 

The  council.  MT.  Bowman  oonttnosd.  Is 
stlU  to  the  market  for  the  exclusive  charter 
of  another  vessel  to  sail  some  time  to  June. 
Last  year,  he  said,  the  group  handled  2,000 
students  on  a  round -trip  basis,  a  total  that 
cannot  be  achieved  this  year  unless  the 
charter  can  be  arranged. 

Space  aUotments  to  student  groups  and 
todivldual  travelers  wiU  be  allocated  defi- 
nitely early  next  month,  he  added. 

One  oS  the  groups  afflllst.ed  with  the  coun- 
cil, the  travel  department  of  the  United 
States  National  Student  Association,  is  hew- 
ing blocks  of  200  berths  each  on  the  two 
special  student  sailings  made  passible  agato 
this  year  by  the  Netho'lands  Directorate 
General  of  Shipping  to  cooperatlom  with  ths 
Netherlands  Office  for  Foreign  Student  Re- 
lations. Bookings  for  the  two  sailings,  set 
for  June  20  and  July  1.  are  betog  handled 
by  the  BoUand-Amsrlca  Lhasa. 

HOLLAKD-AMRSTrS   SWAMPI* 

A  spokesman  for  the  mteh  studsnt  group 
said  yesterday  that  applications  by  ooUege 
students  for  space  on  the  ships — converted 
Victory  ships  with  a  capMtty  of  «>»— have 
reached  2,600,  and  Hollanrt-Amsriea  tndl- 
cated  there  were  long  waiting  IMs  for  both 
sailings. 

Rates  srs  $150  for  doiiultory 
tlons  and  $166  for  cabto  sfMe*  tfx 


trips  on  the  Arosa  Kulm  and  $300  for  dormi- 
tory and  $320  for  cabto  accommodations  for 
round  trips  on  the  Dutch  vessels. 

Students  desiring  to  apply  for  these  sail- 
togs  must  be  certified  as  bona  fide  students 
or  teachers  by  the  CouncU  on  Student  Travel. 
whUe  booking*  on  Netherlands  Government 
vessels  are  restricted  to  boo*  fide  ooUege 
students  only. 

On  aU  east-bound  sailings  special  orienta- 
tion and  language  classes  are  scheduled  to 
acquatot  ths  scholars  better  with  problems 
and  condltloBs  they  will  face  after  debarka- 
Uoa.  On  the  Dutch  ships  -lusiis  analysing 
experience  abroad  are  planned  for  ths  return 
trips  Isavtog  Surops  early  to  September. 


Cluldren's  Tbtm  FOb  ETcry  Ch!14*$  H—i 
for  Wbolesome  and  Enteaiafaing  R$ai|> 
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EZTSaiSlON  C^  RSIiARXB 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 


or  m  HOUSE  or  REPRBSBNTAITyaB 
Thwdaw,  AprU  It,  1953 

Ui.  waiXR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  a  publishing  evmt 
which  took  place  this  we^  I  refer  to 
the  first  complete  newspaper  written 
solely  and  exclusively  for  boys  and  glrla, 
known  as  Children's  Times.  This  news- 
paper WlU  be  sold  on  the  same  news- 
stands where  adults  buy  their  papers  waA 
magazines.  > 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
first  issue  of  this  children's  publication, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure.  It  is  a 
handsome  publication,  full  of  lectures 
and  wonderful  drawings,  with  eveiything 
geared  for  the  interest  of  our  younger 
citizens.  It  contains  riddles  and  games, 
the  latest  news  of  interest  to  childnm, 
reviews  of  the  best  in  radio,  television, 
books,  and  records  for  children,  a  story 
about  the  childhood  of  our  distinguished 
President,  and  a  cartoon  strip  that 
teaches  a  lesson  from  American  history. 
It  has  such  classic  stories  as  Treasure 
Island  and  Johnny  Appleseed,  hints  on 
how  boys  become  batboys  and  girls  be- 
come ballet  dancers,  pictures  of  children 
in  other  lands,  information  on  how  chil- 
dren can  do  soap  sculpture  and  how  they 
can  build  a  circus  in  their  own  back- 
yard— ^in  a  word.  Just  the  kind  of  whole- 
some educational  entertainment  that 
fills  every  child's  need  and  that  every 
parent  will  be  delighted  to  bring  into 
the  YMxnt. 

To  me  this  publication  has  great  merit, 
mueh  beyond  its  contents.  Material  of 
this  nature  and  presented  in  this  manner 
may  prove  to  be  the  answer  of  Ameri- 
can publishing  to  one  of  the  evils  of  our 
postwar  period.  AU  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  detrimental  effect  which  cer- 
tain books  and  publications  are  haring 
on  our  children,  whose  minds  are  sttU 
Immature  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  eviL  Take  the  so-caUed. 
comic  books,  for  example,  which  are  seU- 
tng  more  copies  than  aU  books,  maga- 
lines.  and  periodicals  comMned  to  70 
maUoQ  readers  in  our  counlary.    Only  a 
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tiny  percentage  of  these  comics  actually 
deal  with  healthful  and  constructiye  sub- 
jects. Most  of  the  rest  are  devoted  to 
stories  of  crime,  violence,  horror,  ro- 
mance, mystery,  and  adventure. 

The  Kefauver  crime  Investisatingr 
committee,  you  win  recall,  had  reported 
that  crime  comics  were  believed  to  en- 
courage delinquency  among  our  children. 
No  less  an  authority  than  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  attested  to  the  fact 
that  comic  books  with  fantastic  pictures 
of  violence,  brutality,  and  torture  could 
serve  as  the  springboard  for  the  imstable 
child  to  commit  criminal  acts.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Tork  a  Joint  legislative 
coounittee  stated  flatly  that  crime  comics 
were  a  contributory  factor  leading  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  it  assailed  the 
publishers  of  such  comics. 

Against  this  background  the  publica- 
tion of  a  magazine  like  Children's  Times 
takes  on  added  Importance.  Here  we 
have  a  reputable  publisher,  Mr.  Jerry 
Finkelstein.  who  is  also  the  publisher  of 
Civil  Service  Leado-.  a  well-known  week- 
ly newspaper  for  public  employees — to- 
gether with  educators  and  child-guid- 
ance experts — is  tackling  the  problem  of 
putting  out  a  newspaper  that  will  be 
interesting  and  entertaining  to  the 
young  mind,  yet  be  a  decided  force  for 
good. 

My  reading  of  the  first  issue  of  Chil- 
dren's Times  convinces  me  that  Mr. 
Finkelstein  has  accomplished  that  t^irn 
The  very  interesting  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  through  the  medium  of 
this  newspaper  children  will  be  intro- 
duced to  reading  newspapers  at  a  very 
early  age — something  that  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  who  believe  in  a  strong, 
free  press.  As  a  legislator  and  a  father 
of  young  cliildren.  I  welcome  the  publi- 
cation of  Children's  Times.  I  am  sure 
It  win  likewise  be  welcomed  in  many 
homes  of  America  by  the  children,  the 
parents,  and  aU  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cansL 


Hardsiiips  amd  Ondty  Snlfered  by 
Croatian  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  McVEY 

or  iLLiMoia 
n  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPBESENTATIVSa 

Thursday,  AprU  16.  1953 

Mr.  McVET.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
Ofu.  I  should  like  to  include  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  I^.  Anthony  But- 
kovlch.  in  which  he  relates  examples  of 
extreme  hardships  and  cruelty  which 
have  been  suffered  by  the  Croatian 
people  under  the  Tito  rule  in  Yugoslavia. 

Dr.  Anthony  Butkovich  received  his 
doctor's  degree  in  law  and  political 
science  after  extended  study  of  law  in 
Zagreb.  Croatia,  and  political  science  in 
Oraa,  Austria.  He  has  had  an  extensive 
career  as  a  lectiu%r  and  a  journalist  in 
his  native  country.  He  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  a  fight  against  commu- 
nism and.  as  a  result,  he  left  Croatia  in 
1945  in  disfavor  by  the  Tito  government. 


He  emigrated  to  Austria  where  he  con- 
tinued his  work  as  a  journalist  and 
lecturer.  In  Austria  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Croatian  students  groups. 
Since  his  arrival  in  America,  he  has  con- 
tinued his  fight  against  communism,  lec- 
turing from  coast  to  coast  and  writing 
for  American-Croatian  newspapers. 

Much  of  the  material  which  follows  in 
the  letter  received  from  I^.  Butkovich 
represents  personal  experiences  of  his 
own  or  those  of  his  friends.  The  circum- 
stances which  he  relates  are  not  docu- 
mented, but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  massacres  and 
the  cruelty  which  he  describes  actually 
took  place.  The  Croatian  people  are  a 
noble  people  and  they  have  suffered  im- 
measurably at  the  hands  of  the  dictator. 
In  company  with  many  leaders  of  the 
Croatian  pet^le  in  this  country.  Dr.  But- 
kovich has  devoted  his  life  to  an  effort  to 
deliver  his  countrymen  from  bondage.  I 
am  not  one  who  feels  that  we  should  ex- 
tend financial  aid  to  Tito.  Commimism 
is  communism  wherever  it  raises  its 
head.  Its  theory  and  its  aimis  are  con- 
trary to  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Butkovich  foUows: 

Uasch  25,  1963. 
Hon.  WaAjAU  E.  McVet. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAm  Six:  Croatian  newspapers  In  America 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  various  pubUcatlons 
In  Argentina,  Spain.  England.  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  liave  carried  articles  regarding 
the  persecution  of  the  Croatian  people. 

The  first  son  of  the  Croatlon  nation. 
Cardinal  Dr.  Aloyslus  Steplnac.  has  raised 
his  voice  often  to  protest  against  the  bloody 
terrorism  of  communism  that  has  been  suf- 
fered by  the  peasantlUce.  peaceful,  repub- 
llcan-mlDded  citizens  of  our  country. 

For  the  Arst  time,  an  c^portunlty  to  reveal 
this  tyranny  is  furnished  by  the  CoMoan- 
sioMAi.  Recobo  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  which, 
•ocompanied  by  lU  history  and  tradlUona. 
reoogniaes  its  moral  duty  to  protect  Christian 
Ideals  as  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  b«s«d 
on  Ood.  freedom,  and  hmnan  rights. 

TlMt  voice  Is  now  raised  against  the  violent 
Inhimian  treatment  and  oppression  which 
iB  endured  by  the  Croatian  p>eople. 

MASSACKS  or  CBOATIANS  SXWCB  MAT   1*4S 

It  Is  a  wen-known  fact  that  In  1»45  more 
than  200.000  Croatlans  left  their  country, 
escaping  the  atrocities  of  Stalin-Tlto  com- 
munism. These  people,  most  of  them  Croa- 
tlon national  army  members,  fought  through 
4  years,  and  with  their  women  and  chUdren. 
reached  the  Yugoslavian-Austrian  border  In 
May  1945. 

Despite  the  fact  that  General  Elsenhower 
proclaimed  peace  In  Europe,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  Croatlans  were  expecting  protection 
from  the  British  Army,  they  were  forced  back 
Into  Tuogslavla  under  the  cotununlstlc 
government. 

According  to  statements  that  have  been 
made,  more  than  100,000  Croatlans  were  Im- 
mediately killed  because  of  their  antl- 
communlstlc  points  of  view.  These  state- 
ments were  incorporated  by  many  escaping 
witnesses. 

One  Montenegro  refugee  related  to  the 
English  authorities  what  took  place  between 
the  17th  and  the  20th  of  May.  "After  being 
captured  by  the  Communists  on  May  17.  they 
were  headed  toward  Maribor.  On  the  road, 
X  saw  trenches,  which  were  dug  by  the  Oer- 
mahs  as  protection  against  bomb  shrapnel, 
overflowing  with  many  mangled  oorpses. 
These  corpses  were  the  remains  ot  Croatian 
soldiers,   for  I   coxUd  recognise  their  uni- 


forms. The  distance  between  tbe  barra^s 
and  ttM  place  of  execution  was  about  8  kUo- 
meters,  and  during  the  )oumey,  I  saw  many 
ditches  which  the  Oerman  prisoners  were 
digging  as  a  burial  ground  for  the  murdered 
Croatlans.  I  swear  that  at  least  50.000 
Croatlans  and  7,000  Montenegroes  had  been 
murdered  at  that  time." 

A  wounded  Croatian  near  Blelbiu^  related 
to  English  authorities:  "At  11  o'clock  on  the 
same  evening,  160  Communists  with  armed 
rifles  and  machine  guns  herded  the  Croatian 
soldiers  into  three  groups,  numbering  500- 
700  In  ea^  group.  After  a  half  hour,  the 
constant  din  of  machlneg\ins  could  be  heard. 
This  massacre  occurred  near  Maribor  In 
Slovenia. 

"At  Kraplna  concentration  camp,  the  Com- 
munists came  and  took  about  90,  binding 
their  hands  with  wire,  and  then  shooting 
them." 

Another  Croatian  relates:  "When  we 
reached  Veiika  Qorlca.  we  were  plaoed  in  a 
barbed-wire  encloetire  wtilch  ordlnarUy  ac- 
commodated a  few  thousand  only,  but  there 
were  about  80,000  crowded  Into  the  enclos- 
ure— with  standing  room  only  and  no  place  to 
lie  down.  We  received  6  ounces  ot  bread 
and  a  spoonful  of  watery  soup.  We  were 
then  required  to  march  over  800  mUes  to 
Vrsac  in  a  so-called  death  march." 

A  Croatian,  who  escaped  the  atrocity,  de- 
clared that  tbe  trenches  around  the  airfield 
where  the  massacre  occurred  overflowed  with 
the  bodies  of  2.000  massacred  Croatlans. 
In  addition,  the  Communlste  set  off  mlnea 
which  killed  another  6.000  people. 

"At  the  airfield  at  Oerklje."  another 
Croatian  relates,  "the  Cooununlsts  set  off 
bombe  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  4.000 
Croatlans.  The  Communists  boasted  that  at 
KocevBki  Bog  they  killed  33,000  CroatUna." 

In  Dubrovnlk.  200  intelleetuala.  ^i»v>ng 
them  is  priests,  were  shot  down. 

Roughly,  more  than  100.000  Croatlans  were 
killed  and  400.000  were  either  kUled.  lux- 
prisoned,  tortured,  or  condemned.  „ 

PExsEcrmoN  or  tux  CAtnoud  cHuatai     ^ 

In  Tugoslavia  In  1939.  there  were  1,916 
priests— In  1946,  491  only.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Cardinal  Steplnac.  270  priests 
were  killed  in  Croatia.  175  Imprisoned,  and 
hundreds  were  missing.  N\ms  were  likewise 
Imprisoned  and  some  of  them  were  murdered. 

Bev.  Ivan  Ronoch.  a  pastor  in  Uneslch. 
was  skinned  alive;  14  priests  burned  alive  In 
Birokl  Brijeg  in  Herzegovina  (Croatia). 

The  church  in  Delibasln  Village  is  now  a 
store  for  corn.  The  chiirch  in  Rljeka  St.  Jo- 
seph was  desuoyed  without  reason  by  an 
explosive.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Church  of  Sisters  Carmelitas  in  Selo  near 
Ljubljana,  and  the  same  fate  befell  many 
others. 

Before  the  war.  there  were  150  newspapers 
and  Catholic  magazines.  Now  there  Is  none. 
There  Is  no  freedom  of  chiut;h  worship.  The 
pupils  In  schools  are  told  to  pray  to  God 
for  candy;  nothing  happens.  Then,  they  are 
told  to  ask  Tito  for  candy.  At  once,  a  shower 
of  candy  falls  through  the  akyUght. 

In  Zagreb,  the  Cooununlsts  entered  the 
cathedral  and  smashed  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Blstrlca.  Soldiers  are  forbidden  to 
enter  a  church.  AU  CathoUe  schools  are 
closed  and  the  buildings  confiscated.  Con- 
vents and  religioxis  homes  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Religious  books  In  the  churches 
were  biumed.  The  graves  of  soldiers  of  World 
War  n  have  been  leveled  and  destroyed.  In 
a  concentration  camp  in  Lepoglava.  2.100 
Catholic  Intellectuals  are  imprisoned. 

The  Catholic  church  in  Croatia  and  Yugo- 
slavia Is  the  only  opponent  of  communism. 
Godless  compromising  elements  aline  them- 
selves with  Tito  who  wants  to  destroy  thif 
powerful  opponent.  However,  in  collatxjrat- 
Ing  with  Tito,  they  will.  In  tbe  end.  destroy 
themselves— and.  It  may  b«  aU  of  us. 
Very  sincerely, 

^.  AMTHOirr  BtriKovicR. 
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HON.  HAKOLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF   NXW   TOXK 

nf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  AprU  16.  19Si 

Bfr.  OSTERTAG.  Ifr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21  last  the  city  of  Rochester 
received  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion Award  for  getting  out  an  incredible 
96.7  percent  of  its  potential  vote  at  the 
November  1952  elections.  No  other  city 
of  its  class  in  the  United  States  made 
such  a  record,  and  Rochester  is  Justly 
proud  of  its  eminence  in  this  particular 
field. 

Credit  for  this  record  turnout  of  voters 
goes  to  many  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, and  above  all  to  the  citiaens  them- 
selves, but  among  the  central  agencies  in 
arousing  and  maintaining  interest  Ld  the 
election  were  tbe  Rochester  radio  sta- 
tions, which  day  after  day  kept  the  air- 
waves vibrant  with  candidates'  talks, 
analytical  discussions  of  tbe  issues,  and 
reminders  to  the  citizens  to  register  and 
vote. 

Station  WHAM  and  WHAM-TV.  to 
dte  one  outstanding  organization, 
broadcast  more  than  331  hours  of  po- 
litical Information,  plus  21,000  public 
service  announcements  urging  listeners 
and  viewers  to  register  and  vote, 

Radio  and  television  have  today  be- 
come such  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
life  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  think  of  rep- 
resentative government  without  them; 
and  the  measure  of  their  eontribution 
was  never  more  strikingly  Illustrated 
than  In  the  demonstration  of  citizen  in- 
terest at  the  Rochester  polls  last  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point  a  summary  of  the  contribution 
made  to  that  outstanding  achievement 
by  Rochester's  radio  and  television  In- 
dustry, as  it  appeared  in  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  of  February  29,  1953: 

Raoio-TV  Stations  Shakx  Howou  »  Cirr's 
AwAXo  roc  RacocD  Voia 

Rochester's  radio  and  television  stations 
share  the  spotlight  In  the  American  Heritage 
Foiudatlon's  first  prize  award  to  tbe  city  this 
week  for  its  record  registration  and  vote  In 
last  November's  election. 

The  award  saluted  Bochestar  tat  CMtlng 
98.7  percent  of  Its  registered  voteu 

This  record  turnout  at  the  polls  climaxed 
siistained  community  efforts  to  stimulate 
voting  Interest  participated  In  by  the  Ro- 
chester newspapers,  civic  organizations  aiul 
clubs,  the  radio  and  televlalon  steUona.  and 
many  other  groups. 

For  their  part  in  the  effort,  here  are  hlgh- 
lighu  of  what  the  radio  and  televMoa  ato- 
Uons  did.  :  T  ■ . 

WHAM  and  WHAM-TV  together  broad- 
cast more  Uum  331  hours  of  poUtlcal  infor- 
mation plus  2,100  pubUo-sorvioe  announce- 
ments urging  listeners  and  viewers  to  reg- 
ister and  vote. 

WVKT.  before  regtetntton  and  eteetlon 
days,  interrupted  at  least  20  programs  a  day 
to  discuss  the  Importano*  of  ftrtng  to  the 
polls. 

WRNT  and  WSAT  each  aired  an  aattmated 
200  Heritage  Poundatkn  reminders  to  reg- 
ister and  vote. 


WHBC  RlMduIed  more  than  90  loeel  "vote** 
programs  In  addition  to  more  than  000  spoS 
announcements  and  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cial forum  and  campaign  Issue  presentations. 

WARC  capped  an  estimated  200  network 
appeals  to  voters  with  some  150  local  re- 
mlndws.  most  of  them  just  before  and  dur- 
ing registration  and  election  days. 

WUliam  Pay,  general  manager  of  WHAM 
and  WHAM-TV.  says  many  individuals  have 
lu-alsed  the  radio  and  TV  stations  for  en- 
couraging voUng.    But  he  adds: 

**The  finest  job  of  all  was  done  by  the  cltl- 
aen  himself.  Tb  him  goes  the  honor — and 
that  is  the  way  Rochester's  citation  from  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  rea<te.** 

Bkecutives  of  other  stations  voice  slmUar 
views. 

"At  WoAT."  says  staUon  president  Gordon 
F.  Brown,  "we  used  what  is  called  In  the 
radio  advertising  indtistry  a  'saturation  spot 
campaign,'  reminding  listeners  of  their  duty 
to  vote.  We  feel  that  the  sucoeea  of  this 
satoratlOD  campaign  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  fact  that  such  a  high  percentage  of 
women  registered." 

Gunnar  O.  WUg,  general  manager  of  WHEC. 
says:  "All  of  us  at  the  radio  station  agreed 
that  in  1953 — more  than  at  any  other  period 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic — It  was  essen- 
tial that  we  Iwve  a  maximum  of  voter  ptu*- 
tlclpatlon.  To  that  end  we  dedicated  our 
activities  along  with  the  other  community 
groups  and  Information  media." 

AU  stations  began  to  Intensify  their  po- 
Utlcal coverages  long  before  the  major 
parties'  nominating  conventions  last  July. 

More  than  a  dozen  possible  nominees  for 
the  presidency  were  Interviewed  over  "Capi- 
tal Memo,"  weekly  program  prepared  by  the 
TImse  Union's  Washlngtoa  Bureau  and 
aired  here  jointly  by  the  Times-Union,  the 
Deaoocrat  and  C^hroalcle,  and  WHBC. 

WABC,  long  bnora  November  4,  carried  net- 
work vote-reminders  in  connection  with  ng- 
ular  broadcasts  of  George  BcOuAtky.  Ktmer 
Davis.  Drew  Pearson,  and  other  analysts  and 
newseasiten. 

WVCT  began  its  IntMMlve  drive  In  mid- 
August,  aoeordlag  to  Paul  Louther,  program 
director.  He  eetlxaates  ttie  station's  total 
output  at  S  houn  a  week  in  each  of  the  • 
weeks  preceding  Uie  election.  In  addition. 
WVffT  aired  277  spot  announcements  urging 
political  action^ 

WHAM  and  WHAM-TT  took  «  special  part 
through  eoottUnated  effort  with  13  regional 
Boy  Beout  Oounells  la  26  ooontlss.  Botti 
■tatloos  aired  numerous  penonal  messages 
by  Scoots,  explaining  the  Soout  campaign 
and  paving  the  way  for  their  booee-to-house 
canvass.  Many  listeners  received  one  of  the 
40.000  liberty  Ben  fliers  which  WHAM  and 
WHAM-T7  printed  and  supplied  to  the 
Scouts  for  distrtbation  by  tliem  by  the  sta- 
tion*. 

WHAM  and  WHAM-TV  broadcaet  331  boars 
at  oonplete  laograsas  devoted  to  the  candi- 
dates, the  Iseoaa,  and  tte  tmportance  of 
reglsteslng  and  voting.  "This  total  does  not 
Include  the  hundreds  of  honrs  of  canqwJgn 
spesches.  nor  the  regular  daOy  local  end 
national  newacssts,"  it  Is  reported  by  Cliarles 
Slverson.  ptegmm  dhtetoi.  /T"*  ^°— J*  *"~ 
elude  the  many  special  tatarvleva.  dtaeaa- 
slons.  and  talks  wMck  were  lussxted  Into 

five  time*  a  wisk  * 

WHAM  and  WHAM-TV  organiaed  QiOr  »- 
month  campaign  aronod  the  Slogan*  J'Beet^ 
Hear!  Jv^l  T*»en  ^btef^_  T*ey  ia**fc*""< 
slogans  and  pregrwB*  wIM  paid  uue^Mpit 
spac*.  Jumbti  ■!■  tmm  car*  and  testy  air 
prooaotlon. 

WHAM  devoted  Mi  !■■•  cAIMk  boott  a* 
Um  Palmyra  Fair  la  Asasi*  to  tlM  *«*el 
Hear  I  Then  Vote! 
ned  the  booth  daOy  to 
Bell  fliers:  and  manbersof  t 
ty  League  of  Women  Voters 
Ing  machine  and  lnetruc**e«» 
voters.   More  than  80.000 
booth. 


A  aample  voting  machto*  and  instructions 
on  how  to  us*  it  appaarad  on  WHAM-TV 
programs. 

Speakers  for  various  dvle  and  club  gather- 
toga  were  suppHed  by  the  statlona  News 
Director  David  Roberts  of  WVBT,  for  exam- 
ple, made  1 1  speechee  before  various  organi- 
sation* In  the  3  month*  before  Novembar  4. 

WUBO  originated  a  aerte*  of  14  ft-mlnuU 
talks  by  oomnunlty  leaders  on  tiM  tm- 
portance of  registering  and  voting. 

"Hme  was  made  available  on  all  stations  to 
vote-appeals  by  the  Klwanls  Club,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  American  Legion  and 
other  organisations  working  for  a  large  turn- 
out at  the  polls.  Station*  have  been  credited 
by  Legion  oAclala  with  much  of  the  suceee* 
of  "Lights  On — Votes  Out"  campaign. 

Public  response  was  reported  great  as  th* 
drives  progressed. 

"I  have  never  seen  so  many  people  and 
organiaatlona  Interested  In  political  affairs." 
Louther  says.  "This  was  the  first  major 
election  year  In  ny  experience  when  I  felt 
the  public  could  not  get  enoxigb  politlos  on 
radio.  Ws  made  every  effort  to  meet  thia 
demand  and  we  are  gratlfled  that  w*  may 
have  had  a  part  In  making  th*  American 
Heritage  award  possible." 

As  a  program  director.  Ixnither  •ch*dttl*d 
a  dally  4a-mlnut*  musical  program  devoted 
to  disseminating  reglster-and-vot*  matarlai 
supplied  l>y  ttM  Heritage  Foundation. 

H.  Bccles  Huff,  general  manager  of  WBHT. 
summed  up  the  sentiment  of  most  Bocheetar 
station  men  when  he  said: 

"We  enlisted  to  the  limit  of  our  mean*  In 
the  effort  to  get  out  a  large  vote,  realising 
tluit  the  vary  Ufa  of  d*oiocraoy  1*  at 
at  tiM  poUa- 


An  the  VotarsM  tf  WmM  W«  I  lb« 
Foff otteB  Vderans  of  JtiUtUjl 

REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


or  nanrsTLVAjna 

HI  IBS  HODSK  OF  BIPBXBENTA7IVB 

Tfttcradof.  Avra  t$,  19i» 

1ST.  VAII  ZAMDT.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  on 
March  3  I  Introduced  H.  R.  9601,  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  amotint  of  dia- 
ability  pension  payable  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

In  H.  R.  8601  this  Oongregs  haa  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen,  pi'uei  ve.  and , 
perpetuate  one  of  otxr  most  Important 
traditional  Americanlam  prlncliHes.  I 
speak  of  the  prtnefpte  of  provkUaf  ba« 
mane  and  decent  care  for  the  men  band- 
ieapped  by  dtaabOitles,  wtw  have  risked 
their  lives  ta  time  of  wm*  in  defense  of 
tliSs  great  couuUy  and  for  tbe  f aadUag 
of  patrtoUe  American  Mrtdiers.  saUors. 
marines,  and  Coast  Ooard  men  who  Sleep 
In  honored  graves  in  all  parts  ot  th* 


We  can  trace  tbe  reeofnition  of  this 
basic  prineiple  tmtt  to  the  days  of  tbe 
0>kNiies.  B  was  tn  1636  wbcn  tbe  PU- 
grims  ot  Plyino«tth  Ookmy  deeeeed  tbai 
any  soldier  bajnred  In  defense  of  ttad 
Uvea  or  taia  f eOow  dliaens 
tainad  competentty  by  tbe  I 

bteUfe.* 
The  josttec  and  TigblcoaBaa  of  tfais 


tt»  9tt»ll  Oneiwe  oC ' 
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Repeatedly,  down  through  history,  the 
Congress  has  registered  Its  endorsement 
of  the  fundamental  creed  that  this  Oov- 
emment  will  always  be  obligated  to  Its 
disabled  veterans,  and  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Its  war  dead.  In  truth,  the 
history  of  our  pension  ssrstem  Is  simul- 
taneously the  history  of  the  growth,  ex- 
pansion, and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 

Too  many  citizens,  unfortunately,  are 
prone  to  think  of  veteran  benefits  only 
In  the  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  costs — 
and  how  these  pension  costs  contribute 
to  the  tax  burden  which  each  citizen  Is 
called  upon  to  assume.  To  take  the  atti- 
tude that  the  money  that  we  are  spend- 
ing for  veteran  welfare  is  like  "paying 
for  a  dead  horse"  is  selfish,  shortsighted, 
and  callously  stupid, 
j  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  wise — both  eco- 

nomically and  patriotically — to  regard 
our  veteran-welfare  expenditures  as  a 
sound,  profitable  investment  In  the  Na- 
tion's future  security,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  everything  that  we  hold  dear 
under  our  system  of  government. 

We  would  not  only  be  inhuman  and 
ungrateful  to  neglect  the  welfare  of  our 
disabled  veterans,  or  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans. 
Such  neglect  on  our  part  would  violate 
and  destroy  one  of  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples that  has  done  much  to  Inspire  the 
kind  of  loyalty  that  makes  men  and 
women  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  our 
country.  It  is  not  only  fair  and  equitable 
to  prvserve  and  strengthen  our  veteran- 
welfare  principles — it  is  a  prudent,  self- 
interest  measure,  one  that  has  never 
failed  to  pay  oU  in  terms  of  loyalty  In 
every  crisis. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  America  will 
continue  to  endure  as  long  as  each  new 
generation  of  young  Americans  is  willing 
to  fight  and  die  for  this  country.  We 
must  strive  constantly  to  earn  and  de- 
serve the  undivided  allegiance  of  each 
new  generation  of 'Americans,  through 
their  continued  appreciation  and  rever- 
ence for  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  regard  to  disabled  veterans,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  we  must  be  guided  by 
policies  that  will  always  evoke  and  en- 
courage the  youth  of  this  country  to  be 
equally  loyal,  and  self-sacrificing — as 
have  our  veterans  in  previous  wars — in 
any  crisis  that  may  confront  this  coim- 
try  in  the  future. 

If  poverty  and  distress  are  allowed  to 
become  the  rewards  we  offer  for  loyal 
military  service  in  time  of  war,  how  can 
we  honestly  demand  an  equal  degree  of 
loyalty  from  the  young  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow? 

If  we  are  going  to  force  our  disabled 
veterans  to  turn  to  public  charity  for 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  assistance, 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  called  upon  to  render  mili- 
tary service  and  protection  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  critical  years  that  lie  ahead? 
If  destitution  is  to  become  the  fate  of 
the  veteran  who  is  too  old.  or  too  dis- 
abled, to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
employment  opportunities,  how  will  the 
tragic  bitterness  of  his  poverty  affect 
the  patriotic  thinking  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today — the  men  and  women  who 
may  be  asked  to  serve  1»  oiu:  Armed 
Forces  tomorrow? 


In  time  of  war.  oxir  country's  Armed 
Forces  have  been  victorious  for  many 
reasons.  But  victory  has  been  oiu-s  pri- 
marily because  the  individual  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  have  possessed  something  much 
more  potent  than  superior  weapons  or 
strategy. 

That  substance  always  has  been — and 
always  will  be— a  feverish  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  Americanism — an  at- 
titude of  devotion  that  is  compounded  of 
moral  and  spiritual  strength,  plus  un- 
yielding devotion  to  our  way  of  living. 

We  must  never  bypass  the  opportimlty 
to  make  that  sense  of  devotion  to  the 
American  Ideal  even  more  intensive. 

We  miist  avoid  the  temptation  of 
welgWng  the  value  of  this  kind  of  patri- 
otism against  the  dollars  it  may  cost  us 
to  give  our  disabled  and  needy  veterans 
decent  and  humanitarian  care. 

We  will  not  be  serving  our  own  self- 
interest  by  reducing  these  costs  today. 
To  do  so  we  would  deliberately  risk  the 
security  of  all  that  we  possess,  and  all 
that  we  hope  to  possess,  in  the  future. 

Time  has  clearly  proved  that  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  acted  wise- 
ly when  our  present  pension  system  was 
first  established.  The  astoxmding  prog- 
ress which  this  country  has  achieved 
since  1776.  and  the  victories  that  we  have 
won  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world  since 
that  early  day,  testify  to  the  soundness 
of  our  traditional  veteran-welfare  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  us  never  betray  these  principles, 
nor  our  own  future  security,  by  tolerat- 
ing any  policy  that  would  breed  contempt 
for  the  kind  of  loyalty  thll  has  been 
demonstrated  so  brilliantly  and  unself- 
ishly by  our  Nation's  disabled  veterans. 
It  is  nearly  S5  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I.    The  average  age  of  World 
War  I  veterans  on  the  rolls  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  as  of  June  30,  1952. 
was  59.6  years.    All  those  on  the  rolls  of 
the  VA  have  physical  dlsabUlties  which 
reduce  their  life  expectancy  below  aver- 
age, so  it  can  readily  be  seen  there  is 
little  time  for  the  Nation  to  fulfill  Its 
obligation    to    this    rapidly    dwindling 
group.      Three     hundred     twenty-one 
thousand  and  ninety-six  disabled  World 
War  I  veterans  were  receiving  a  meager 
pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
During  that  year,  33.686  World  War  I 
pensions  were  terminated  and  of  that 
number  20,492  were  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  veteran.    It  Is  in  recog- 
nition of  the  advanced  age,  the  high 
mortality  rate  and  the  pitiful  inadequacy 
of  the  pension  rate  that  I  have  intro- 
duced H.  R.  3601. 

My  bin  would  establish  the  pension 
rate  for  permanent  total  disability  at 
$75  per  month  unless  the  veteran  shall 
have  been  rated  permanent  and  total  and 
in  receipt  of  pension  for  a  continuous 
period  of  10  years  or  have  reached  the 
age  of  65  years,  in  which  case  the  pen- 
sion is  increased  to  $90  monthly.  This 
constitutes  an  Increase  of  $12  and  $15 
per  month  In  the  present  rates.  On  the 
basis  of  the  321,096  World  War  I  vet- 
erans on  the  pension  rolls  on  June  30. 
1952,  the  Increase  provided  by  my  blli 
would  cost  only  $3,978,858  the  first  year. 
In  a  short  time  the  number  of  sur- 
vivors will  have  been  so  reduced  that 


the  annual  cost  under  the  rate  I  propose 
will  be  much  less  than  the  cost  today 
under  present  rates.  It  is  not  only  a 
relatively  small  expenditure  we  can 
easily  afford,  but  also  one  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  strict  income  limitations — 
$1,400  per  annum  if  a  single  person  and 
$2,700  per  anniun  if  a  married  person 
or  one  with  minor  children — insure  that 
pension  money  is  promptly  Injected  into 
the  economic  stream  of  the  Nation.  It 
goes  for  necessities  of  living,  to  the  land- 
lord, the  doctor,  and  the  grocer.  It  en- 
ables many  of  these  unfortunates  to  re- 
tain their  pride  and  reject  charity  in 
their  old  age. 

In  theory.  Congress  has  alwasrs  consid- 
ered the  pension  rate  as  an  adjunct  to 
income  rather  than  as  supporting  in- 
come, but  many  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
because  of  advanced  age  and  disability, 
have  no  other  Income  to  support.  The 
rate  I  propose  will  not  be  adequate  for 
them,  but  it  will  be  some  evidence  the 
Nation  has  not  forgotten  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made.  Let  us  not  celebrate 
the  35th  aniversary  of  the  armistice  this 
year  with  a  conscience  burdened  by  the 
tragic  plight  of  these  aging  veterans. 


Politicd  Patronaf  c  Most  ImportaBt  Item 
on  GOP  Afenda— McKay  Tarns  !■!•. 
rior  Into  Haven  for  Defeated  Repnb- 
lican  Candidates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon!  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUNOIS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  16.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcokd, 
I  Include  herewith  an  article  by  Peter 
Bdson  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News.  The  article,  entitled 
"Patronage  Test."  follows: 

PAlmORAOt  Tebt 


(By  Peter  Edson) 
A  test  case  to  put  the  administration  on 
record  about  Its  policy  ol  nrlng  ranking 
clvlI-servlce  employees  and  replacing  them 
with  patronage  appointees  has  been  raised 
by  Marlon  Clawson.  For  6  years  Mr,  Claw- 
son  has  been  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  the  Interior  Department  at 
$13,200  a  year. 

Interior  Secretary  Douglas  McKay  wants 
Mr.  ClawBon  to  step  aside  and  take  a  Job  aa 
economic  adviser  at  •  11, 800  a  year.  Thla 
would  permit  Mr.  McKay  to  appoint.  •• 
Director,  Edward  Wooeley.  of  Boise.  Idaho 

Mr.  WooBley  U  a  Republican.  Two  years 
ago  he  made  an  unsuccessful  race  for  Cion- 
gresa.  so  be  is  now  given  a  patronage  Job. 
For  the  last  6  years  Mr.  Woozley  has  been 
Idaho  land  commissioner,  so  he  will  not  be 
completely  unfamiliar  with  the  new  Job.  He 
doesn't  have  Mr.  Clawson's  experience  In 
public-land  management,  however,  and  that 
Is  assumed  to  be  the  reason  Mr.  McKay  would 
like  to  keep  Mr.  CUwson  on,  thouah  at  a 
lower  Job. 

Mr.  Clawaon  knows  h«  can't  win  his  pro- 
test light.  He  can  appeal  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  But  there  Is  no  way  the 
Commission  can  force  Mr.  McKay  to  keep 
Mr.  Clawson  in  his  present  Job. 
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Mr.  Otawaoa  aln  admtta  that  avn  tf  hm 

von  there  could  be  no  hannony. 

Mr.  ciawsoD,  a  Democrat,  won  bis  appolnt- 
mant  over  ttie  objscttona  of  foraMr  flnaator 
Sheridan  Dowttey.  Dwnoorat.  of  OaUXamia. 
While  In  thlc  job.  Mr.  Olswcoe  has  triad  to 
depoUticalias  It.  Be  docs  not  believe  ttkat  • 
etvU-Mnrice  adrntnistiaCtve  Job.  set  up  under 
the  reorganiaaUon  plan  to  remove  U  from 
political  prmamn,  abould  again  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  spoils  system. 

Mr.  McKay  says  Mr.  Olawsoa  bad  mgnea 
to  step  aside.  Mr.  Clawson  disagrees.  So 
he's  foinc  to  make  them  Are  him  and  teli 
why  Just  to  clear  the  political  atmosphere. 

The  Clawaon  eaaa  la  tto»  mott  recent  In 
which  OOP  leaders  have  given  notice  that 
Democrats  are  not  wanted  in  top  positions. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  oc- 
curred In  tba  case  of  former  Bepresectatlvs 
Dr.  Maurice  Bumalda.  Democrat,  of  Weat 
Virginia.  It  haan't  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, but  It  la  evidence  of  what  political 
pressiire  can  do. 

Dr.  Burnalde  was  defeated  for  reelection 
in  November,  after  two  terma.  He  then  took 
dvll-eervlce  ex.-unlnatioaia  and  qualified  for 
a  top  administrative  position  in  the  National 
Security  Agency  of  the  Pentagon.  Dr.  Bum- 
side  holds  degrees  In  political  science  and 
international  law  from  Texas  and  Duka 
Universities. 

When  West  Virginia  Bepxibllcans  beard  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Pentagon  Job,  they 
raised  sucb  a  fuss  that  Dr.  Burnslde  was 
fired.    Bconomy  was  given  as  the  reason. 

It  all  boUed  down  to  the  effect  that  since 
Dr.  Burnslde  has  been  repudiated  at  the 
polls,  be  was  not  entitled  to  a  Oovernment 
Job. 

This  sama  political  reasoning  was  not  ap- 
plied to  former  Senator  Harry  P.  Cain, 
Bepubllcan.  of  Washington. 

Senator  Cain  also  was  repudiated  at  the 
polls  when  he  was  defeated  by  Senator  Hxnxt 
M.  JACxaow.  But  this  did  not  prevent  Sen- 
ator Cain's  appointment  to  a  Job  on  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Ocmtrol  Board.  Senator 
Cain  la  not  a  lawyer,  and  ha  did  not  have 
to  paaa  any  ctvU-aenrlce  competitive  exami- 
nation aa  did  Dr.  Bumalda  and  Mr.  Clawaoa. 


Velnns'  Ufidalioa  —  UaMcotialed 
Cbacks;  Transportalloa  te  Yataraiu' 
AdaiBixitFation  InstaJIatiMu;  CmUmh 
aace  of  Veterans'  Adminirtf  ti>n  Of- 
fices b  the  PkXjppiBet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARS3 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


Of  THX  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thuradav.  Apm  16.  19S3 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  bill. 
H.  R.  1M3.  Introduced  by  me  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  has  provision  for  simplifying 
procedure  of  handling  unnegoUated 
claims  checks  ol  the  Veterans'  Admin^ 
Istration;  the  bill,  H.  R.  1730,  providing 
permanent  authority  for  transportation 
to  certain  remote  VA  stations;  and  the 
bill.  H.  R.  3884,  which  would  continue 
the  authority  to  operate  ttie  regional 
ofBce  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  Philippines  until  Jtme  30.  1960.  I 
am  glad  to  say  to  the  House  that  all  three 
of  these  bills  were  reported  unanimoixsly 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 


this  morning,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  pass  them  at  an  eariy 
date.  They  are  all  mCTltortous  and  they 
do  not  Involve  any  additional  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  other  than  that 
previously  authorized. 

tLR.  160S 
A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regulation  Ko.  S 
(a),  as  amended,  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  certain  unnegotiated  checks 
shall  tie  paid  as  accrued  benefits  upon  the 
death  of  the  beneficiary-payee,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  ete^  That  paragraph  V  (2). 
part  I.  Veterans'  ReguUtlon  No.  2  (a),  as 
added  by  the  act  of  July  13.  1943  (67  Stat. 
667;  38  XJ.  S.  C,  ch.  12.  note),  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  check  received  by  a  payee  In  pay- 
ment of  pension,  compensation,  retirement 
pay,  subsistence  allowance,  or  edxicatlon  and 
training  allowance  shall.  In  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  payee  on  or  after  the  last 
day  of  the  period  covered  by  said  check  and 
tmless  negotiated  by  the  payee  or  the  duly 
appointed  representative  of  his  estate,  be 
returned  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  canceled.  The  amount  represented  by 
any  check  returned  and  canceled  pxirsuant 
to  the  foregoing  or  any  amount  recovered 
by  reason  of  Improper  negotiation  of  any 
such  check  shall  constitute  accrued  bene- 
fits payable  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  V  (1) :  Provided.  That  the  1-year 
limitations  of  paragraph  V  (1)  shall  not 
apply:  Provided  further.  That  any  amount 
not  so  paid  shall  be  paid  upon  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the  es- 
tate of  the  deceased  payee,  If  such  estate 
will  not  escheat:  And  -provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  amendment  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
case  of  any  payee  dying  prior  to  said  date." 

"toe.  2.  The  fonowlng  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed  (together  with  the 
pnnctnatlon  mark  Immediately  preceding 
the  language  tn  each  case) : 

(a)  That  portion  of  section  4  of  the  act 
of  May  1.  1926  (44  Stat.  383),  as  amended 
(38  U.  S.  C.  S64c),  section  6  of  the  act  of 
July  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  807),  as  amended  (38 
U.  8.  O.  321a),  and  section  8  of  the  act  of 
June  2,  1930  (46  Stat.  493),  as  amended  (38 
V.  8.  C.  3S5d) .  which  reads  tn  each  cited  act 
as  foUowa: 

"and  the  Isstie  at  a  check  In  payment  of  a 
pension  for  which  the  execution  and  sub- 
mission ctf  a  voucher  was  not  required  shaU 
constitute  payment  in  the  event  of  the 
death  oi  the  pensioner  on  or  after  the  last 
day  of  the  period  covered  by  such  check, 
and  it  shall  not  be  canceled,  but  shaU  be- 
come an  asaet  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
pensioner."  and 

(b)  Ibe  proviso  tn  section  2  at  the  act  of 
May  23,  1928  (46  Stat.  715)  as  amended  (38 
U.  ac.  321b). 

ino.  3 1 
Ooaonrm  ow  Vktcbahs'  Awans. 
EovMB  or 


VxTzaANs'  Admui iaraanoir, 

OmCX   07  THX   ADUXMIBiaATOa 

or  VxTBUMs*  Arrans, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Janvary  t.  1953. 
Hon.  JosKFR  W.  BCaktik,  Jr.. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Waahinffton.  D.  C. 
DcAk  Mx.  Bpxakxb:  There  la  endoaed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bin  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  Veterans  Regulation  No.  2  (a),  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  the  amoiut  of  cer- 
tain unnegotlated  checks  shall  be  paid  as 
accrued  benefits  upon  the  death  of  the  bene- 
ficlary-payee.  and  for  other  purpoaes."  with 
the  request  that  It  be  Introduced  and  con- 
sidered for  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  measure  Is  to 
amend  paragraph  V  (2).  part  I.  Veterans 


BeguUtloa  No.  2  <a).  aa amaadad.  to  provide 
that  a  check  raoolv«d  by  a  ps^ee  in  payment 
of  peaston,  nompansattnn.  retirement  pay. 
aub«lst«M»  aUowanoe.  or  educaUon  and 
training  aUowance  shall.  In  tha  event  of  the 
death  of  the  payee  on  or  after  the  last  day 
of  the  period  covered  l^  such  check,  and 
untoas  negoUated  by  the  payee  or  the  duly 
appointed  representative  of  his  estate,  be  re- 
turned to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
canceled.  The  amount  represented  by  any 
check  so  returned  and  canceled  or  any 
amount  recovered  by  reason  of  the  Improper 
negotiation  of  any  such  check  would  be  paid 
as  an  accrued  benefit  to  certain  classes  of 
beneficiaries  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
V  (1)  of  the  mentioned  veterans  regulation. 
However,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  V  (1) 
limiting  the  payment  of  accrued  benefits  to 
amounts  due  and  not  paid  for  a  porlod  not 
exceeding  1  year  prior  to  death  and  the  time 
limitations  of  1  year  for  filing  and  perfecting 
claims  wtU  not  be  for  appUcatloa  under  the 
proposal  with  respect  to  the  proceeds  ot 
checks.  Also,  If  the  full  amount  o(  any  such 
check  cannot  be  paid  under  paragraph  V  ( 1 ) 
the  remaining  amount  will  be  paid,  upon 
settlement  by  the  General  Accounting  OOce. 
to  the  estate  ot  the  deceased  payee,  if  such 
estate  will  not  escheat.  It  la  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  V  (2) 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
measure  ahall  be  appUcable  in  tbe  case  of  any 
payee  dying  priw  to  said  date.  Certain  pro- 
visions of  law  in  conflict  with  paragraph  V 
(2)  would  be  specificaUy  repealed. 

Under  the  exiting  paragraph  V  (2)  a  ebsek 
received  by  a  payee  in  payn^nt  of  pension, 
eompensation.  or  retirement  pay  payable  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (by  reference 
in  other  laws  the  provision  is  also  applicable 
to  subsistence  allowances  and  education  and 
training  allowances)  In  the  event  of  the 
death  at  the  payee  on  or  after  the  last  day 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  check,  becomes 
an  asset  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  payee. 
Such  a  check  is  lefetied  to  as  an  "Mset" 
eback  and  ttas  proceeds  thereof  are  payable 
to  the  persons  entitled  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  at  residence  of  the  payee.  Al- 
though the  Veterans'  Administration  assists 
the  claimants  in  rni»n»g  application  for  the 
amoTint  of  asset  check,  and  in  securing  nec- 
essary supporting  data,  the  claims  are  paid 
by  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce. 

In  almost  every  case  where  a  benefldary 
diea.  there  is  an  amount  accrued  for  tb» 
fractional  part  at  the  last  month  during 
which  he  lived.  Also,  an  additloDal  amount 
may  have  accrued  prior  to  his  death  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time  required  to  process  an 
application  for  Increased  benefits.  In  other 
cases,  a  person  may  die  before  receiving  his 
first  payment  under  an  approved  award  cov- 
ering a  retroactive  perkMl  of  enttUement. 
Such  accrued  amounts,  covering  a  period  not 
to  exceed  1  year,  are  payable  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph V  (1),  part  I,  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
2  (a),  as  amended,  to  the  surviving  spouse, 
eblM  or  children,  dependent  mother  or 
father,  or  the  person  who  btore  the  expenses 
of  the  last  Illness  and  burial. 

Bvery  case  in  which  an  asset  check  and 
an  accrued  amount  are  both  payable  results 
In  two  claims  being  processed  by  two  differ- 
ent agencies— one  for  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  asset  check  in  accordance 
with  the  Uws  of  the  particular  State  In- 
volved and  the  other  for  settlement  of  tbs 
accrued  amoiuit  to  the  person  eligible  under 
paragraph  V  (1).  part  I,  Veterans  Regula- 
tion No.  2  (a) .  as  amended.  While  the  State 
laws  vary  as  to  who  Is  entitled,  and  in  some 
cases  ths  proceeds  of  an  asset  cheek  must  be 
divided  among  several  heirs,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  the  same  person  or  per- 
sons entitled  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the 
asset  checks  will  also  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  accrued  beneflta.  In  such  cases,  the  fil- 
ing of  two  separata  claims  is  eonfualng  to 
ths  balrs  and  creates  an  unneoessary  dup^ 
cation  of  adsainistrativa  work  and  oosc 
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An  uuayate  luu  been  made  of  eaaes  InvolT- 
Ing  Meet  checks  proceeeed  tbrougb  one  dla- 
trlet  office  at  the  Veteraiu'  Adzalnlstntlcm 
during  the  past  year,  and  It  was  determined 
that  In  85  percent  of  the  caeee  the  widow 
was  the  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
cheek.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  she  waa 
the  only  person  entitled  and  In  certain  other 
cases  where  other  heirs  were  entitled  to  a 
portion,  waivers  were  secured  from  them.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  eases,  representing  15 
percent,  the  recipient  was  the  person  who 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  last  Illness  and 
burial.  Ordinarily  this  persfm  Is  a  close  rela- 
tlTe  of  the  deceased  veteran.  Since  the 
above-named  recipients  are  those  who  would 
ordinarily  receive  an  accrued  amount  due 
upon  the  death  of  a  veteran,  It  Is  believed 
that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would,  with  very  few  exceptions,  restilt  in 
payment  to  the  same  person  of  amounts 
presently  classed  as  asset  checks.  In  the 
event  the  proceeds  of  the  check  or  checks, 
or  any  part  thereof,  cannot  be  dlsbvirsed  as 
"accrued  amounts."  then  under  the  pro- 
posal the  amount  remaining  would  be  pay- 
able to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  beneficiary 
If  such  estate  will  not  escheat. 

The  proposed  bUl,  If  enacted,  would  result 
In  a  more  simplifled  procedure  where  only 
one  person  Is  entitled  to  the  entire  amount 
payable  after  the  death  of  a  beneficiary.  At 
the  time  when  such  a  person  is  likely  to  be 
most  confused  by  the  death  of  a  near  relative, 
he  would  be  required  to  file  only  one  appli- 
cation and  supporting  data  for  the  entire 
payment.  In  such  cases,  the  procedure 
would  require  the  processing  and  payment 
,  of  only  one  claim,  by  one  agency,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

In  the  event  of  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill,  there  will  be  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Oovemment.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  simplified  procedwe 
which  could  be  effected  vinder  the  provisions 
of  the  proposal  would  result  In  administra- 
tive savings  to  both  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
and.  at  the  same  time,  permit  more  expedi- 
tious service  to  the  beneficiaries  concerned. 
While  it  is  the  Administrator's  general 
policy  to  refrain  from  recommending  for  or 
against  veterans'  benefit  legislation,  this  pro- 
posal is  regarded  as  one  Involving  {x-lmarily 
a  matter  of  administrative  procedure.  As 
such,  end  because  It  Is  believed  that  the  pro- 
posal would  materially  expedite  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  for  amounts  payable  after 
the  death  of  a  beneficiary,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration recommends  its  enactment. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Biireau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cakl  R.  Giat.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

H.  R.  1730 
A  bill  to  provide  for  furnishing  transporta- 
tion in  Government-owned  automotive 
vehicles  for  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  field  stations  In  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  public  or  private  trans- 
portation 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  whenever  he  finds  such 
action  to  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  is  authorized  to  utilize  auto- 
motive equipment  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  transport  its  employees  between 
field  sUtions  and  nearest  adequate  public 
transportation  at  such  reasonable  rates  of 
fare  for  the  service  fximished  as  be  may 
establish.  All  moneys  collected  as  fares  from 
such  employees  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  mlacellaheous 
^'P*f:.  V"^  authority  herein  granted  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be 


exercised  with  respsct  to  any  station  only 
after  determination  by  the  Administrator 
that  existing  private  and  other  facilities  are 
not  and  cannot  be  rendered  adequate  by 
other  means,  and  that  its  exercise  will  resiUt 
in  the  most  efficient  method  of  supplying 
transportation  to  the  personnel  concerned 
and  a  proper  utlUsatloa  of  transportation 
fadllUea. 

two.  41 
COMMmn  ON  VmotANs'  Airans,  Bouas  or, 

RxntaBKMTATTVXS 
VrmUNS'  AOMINISTRATIOK,  , 

Omcx  or  TBS 

ASMINTSmATOK  Or  VXTBaAKS'   AlTAIBS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  9,  1953. 
Hon.  JosxPH  W.  MAsmf,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Ua.  Spkakzh:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  furnishing  transportation  In  Gov- 
ernment-owned automotive  vehicles  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
field  stations  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
public  or  private  transportation,"  with  the 
request  that  It  be  introduced  and  considered 
for  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  con- 
tinue on  a  permanent  basis  the  existing  tem- 
porary authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  utilise,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  automotive  equipment 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  transport 
its  employees  between  field  stations  and  the 
nearest  adequate  pubUc  transportation  at 
such  reasonable  rates  of  fare  for  the  servlcs 
fiirnished  as  he  may  establish. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  the  same  basic 
provlslcms  as  the  present  temporary  law, 
which  requires  specific  findings  and  deter- 
minations by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  as  condlUons  precedent  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  to  utilize  automotive 
equipment  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  transport  its  employees  between  field  sta- 
tions and  the  nearest  adequate  public  trans- 
portation. Prior  to  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority the  Administrator  must  find  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. He  must  also  determine  as  to  the 
particular  station  that  existing  private  and 
other  facilities  are  not  and  cannot  be  ren- 
dered adequate  by  other  means,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  wUl  result  In 
the  most  efficient  method  of  supplying  trans- 
portation to  the  personnel  concerned  and 
a  proper  utilization  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. Further.  It  Is  required  that  a  rea- 
sonable fare  be  collected  and  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  mlsceUaneous 
receipts. 

In  keeping  with  the  stringent  UmlUtlons 
which  are  placed  by  the  law  on  the  exercise 
of  this  authority.  It  has  been  used  most 
sparingly  during  and  since  World  War  n  and 
care  has  been  taken  to  restrict  Its  use  to 
those  exceptional  situations  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  met  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  service  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  obligated  by  law  to  provide 
for  veterans. 

The  existing  temporary  authority  erf  the 
Administrator  originated  in  Public  Law  170 
78th  Congress,  approved  October  25.  1943.' 
which  was  amended  by  section  a  of  Public 
Law  338.  79th  Congress,  approved  Ajm-II  9. 
1946,  to  provide  the  authorization  In  the 
same  terms  set  forth  In  the  proposed  bill, 
except  that  Its  exercise  was  limited  to  the 
period  of  "the  present  war  (World  War  II) 
and  not  exceeding  6  months  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war."  [Parenthetical  words 
supplied.  I  The  Emergency  Powers  Continu- 
ation Act  (Public  Law  450,  83d  Cong  )  of 
July  3,  1952,  extended  various  wartime  stat- 
utes, including  this  one.  until  e  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember le,  1950.  or  such  earlier  date  as  may 


be  provided  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
by  conciirrent  resolution  of  ths  Congress, 
but  In  no  went  beyond  April  1,  1963.  Ths 
la«t-mentlonsd  deadline  of  April  1.  1953.  waa 
apparently  fixed  so  that  ths  continuation  of 
the  specified  wartime  provisions  during  ths 
pressnt  natlooal  emergency  would  not  exceed 
such  period  as  would  permit  the  Government 
agencies  concerned  to  seek,  before  the  proper 
congressional  committees,  legislation  on 
either  a  permanent  basis  or  on  a  mors  ex- 
tended temporary  basU.  (See  H.  Rspt.  Ho. 
2041.  82d  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res. 
477;  see  also  CowaaxsaioNAL  Rscokd,  vol  98 
pt.  7.  p.  9135.) 

As  of  June  SO.  1052.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration maintained  a  total  of  541  field  sta- 
tions. Including  167  InstalUtlons  furnishing 
hospital  or  domiciliary  care.  Among  the 
many  field  Installations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration there  have  ecmtlnued  to  be  a 
small  number  at  which  the  furnishing  of 
transportation  to  a  few  employees  as  pro- 
vided under  the  existing  law  is  necessary  for 
efficient  operations.  Although  the  authority 
waa  originally  granted  as  a  wartime  measure, 
experience  has  shown  that  some  conditions 
not  related,  to  a  war  or  national  emergency 
can  be  met  only  by  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority. Without  such  authority  it  would 
be  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  obtain  and 
retain  certain  classes  of  technical  and  other 
hospital  personnel  where  public  tran^porta- 
tion  is  not  available  to  accommodate  the  im- 
lisual  working  hours  of  such  employees.  lu 
other  Instances,  public  tranap<»tatlon  facili- 
ties are  wholly  inadequate  or  nonexistent 
and  proper  maintenance  of  hospital  service 
for  veteran  patients  requires  transportation 
of  employees  in  Veterans'  Administration 
vehicles.  Further,  there  will  be  Instances,  as 
there  have  been  In  the  past,  of  tempeM-ary 
interruption  of  public  transportation  during 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  trans- 
portation for  some  employees  to  and  from 
installations  for  short  periods  of  time. 

While  the  problem  of  furnishing  trans* 
portatlon  to  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  not  widespread.  It  la  on* 
which  Is  recurring.  Wherever  the  problem 
arises,  and  particularly  at  hospitals,  it  is 
one  which  must  be  met  promptly  in  order 
to  maintain  efficient  operations  and  thus 
protect  the  interests  of  veteran  pmtlents  »nd 
beneficiaries.  At  the  present  time,  a  limited 
amount  of  transporutlon  is  being  furnished 
certain  employees  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Center,  Fort  Harrison.  Mont.,  and 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital* 
located  at  Fort  Howard.  Md.:  Amarillo.  Tex.; 
Lincoln.  Nebr.;  and  Saginaw.  Mich.  With 
the  exception  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  where  th* 
service  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  th* 
public  transportation  to  the  hospital  U  re- 
sumed, it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary 'for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
furnish  a  limited  amount  of  transportation 
at  the  mentioned  Installations  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar, though  In  some  respects  broader,  war- 
time authority  to  provide  transportation  to 
employed  personnel  which  was  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  th* 
Maritime  Commission,  by  the  act  of  Decem- 
b!''v,?'  }^*^-  "  amended  by  section  1  of 
Public  Law  338,  79th  Congress,  AprU  9.  1948. 
was  extended  on  a  permanent  basts  as  to  the 
Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  by  the  separate  enactment  of  May  28. 
1948   (Public  Law  560.   80th  Cong). 

The  experience  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Is  that  the  additional  cost  of  fur- 
nishing transportation  to  employees  under 
the  present  law  U  met  In  substantial  part 
by  the  receipt  of  fares  charged  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  Hence,  it  Is  sstlmated  that 
the  cost  of  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  b* 
slight. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  proposed  blU  b* 
considered  prompUy  and  enacted  prior  to 
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the  termination  of  th*  present  authority— 
not  later  than  AprU  1.  105S — In  order  that 
the  Veterans'  Admlntotlmtlon  may  oontinii*, 
wlthoot  Interruption,  to  meet  the  needs  re- 
lating to  transportation  of  its  field  em- 
ployees as  described  and  thus  maintain  th* 
efficient  functioning  of  essential  ftsid  aetivl- 
tlss. 

Advice  has  been  r*o«lT*d  from  the  Bureau 
ot  the  Budget  that  ther*  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  ths  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  for  Its  oonsidcratloii. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Cabi.  B.  OaAT,  ja.,  Admtnittrm^tr. 

H.  B.  8804 
A  bUl  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish 
and  eontlnus  oOee*  In  th*  R*pubUa  of  th* 

Phlilpplaes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  of  June 
14.  1947.  as  amended  (38  U.  S.  C.  8B3a  note), 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  authority  In  section  7  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Act.  1924  (43  Stat.  609; 
S8  U.  S.  C.  480) .  and  section  101  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustmsnt  Act  of  1944  (58  SUt. 
284:  88  n.  S.  C.  OBSa),  to  establish  and  con- 
tinue regional  oOlee*.  subofllcas,  contact 
units,  or  other  subordinate  offices  may  eon- 
tlnus to  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect  to  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on  and 
after  the  date  of  Its  Independence  If  he 
deems  such  ofllces  necessary,  but  In  no  event 
after  June  SO,  1960." 

(MO.  IS] 

OoMaorm  oh  Vxtoums'  Arraxas,  Boiun  or 

ranvs* 


VcTBaAm*  AoMnnsnuTioir, 
WaahingUm.  D.  C.  March  9, 1953. 
Bon.  JosBPR  W.  Maarm,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  th«  HomM  of  M«pra4«ntaUiHs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Diaa  Mk.  SrsaKai:  Th*r*  is  transmlttsd 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bUl  to  extend  th*  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  ot  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  establish  and  continue  offices  In 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  Introdviced  In  order  thst 
It  may  be  considered  for  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation 
Is  to  extend  for  a  period  not  beyond  June 
80,  1960.  the  existing  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  and  continuance  of 
a  regional  office  and  other  subcwtUnate  of- 
fices In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  so 
that  the  program  of  benefits  authoriasd  by 
the  Congress  for  certain  veterans  and  their 
dependents  residing  In  that  coxintry  may  be 
efficiently  and  economically  administered. 

Under  section  7  of  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act,  1924  (43  Stat.  809;  38  U.  S.  O. 
430),  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  authoriasd  to  establish  such  regional 
offices  and  subreglonal  oflloes  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  Its  out- 
lying possessions  as  may  be  denned  neces- 
sary by  him  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
work  committed  to  the  Veterans'  AdnUnis- 
tratlon.  In  supplementation  of  this  author- 
ity, section  101  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  284;  38  U.  8.  O. 
e93a)  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  establish  necessary  regional 
offices,  sulxMBo**,  branch  offices,  contact 
units,  or  other  subordinate  offices  In  cen- 
ters of  population  whsre  there  Is  no  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility,  or  where  such 
a  facility  Is  not  readily  available  or  acces- 
sible. 

Pursuant  to  the  aforementioned  provision 
of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924.  thw* 
was  established  \n  ManUa  prior  to  World 
War  n  a  Veterans'  Administration  oOe*  for 
the  purpoee  of  receiving  and  developing 
claims,  investigating  doubtful  and  fraudu- 
lent claims,  handling  guardianship  matters 
and  authorlidug  tio^>ltal  and  medioal  car* 


to  American  veteran*  residing  In  ths  Phil- 
ippines. After  the  reooeupatton  of  th* 
Philippines  by  the  Amertoan  f  orcss  In  World 
War  n.  this  Insular  office  was  reopened  early 
In  1945  tmder  authority  of  the  statute*  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  and  in  view  of  th*  ex- 
panding senrlces  which  it  was  apparent 
would  be  required  to  handle  the  great  addi- 
tional number  of  clateM.  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  Filipino*  who  swvsd  m  the  Ameri- 
can forces  pursuant  to  the  mUltary  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
July  98.  1941.  a  rsglonal  oOo*  was  sub**- 
quenUy  activated. 

In  riew  of  the  Independence  of  th*  Philip- 
pines on  July  4.  1946.  and  the  status  of  the 
Republic  as  a  foreign  country  after  that  date, 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  ex- 
pending Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  regional  ofllce.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  who  advised  the  Administra- 
tor ot  Veterans'  Affairs  that  although  thare 
was  no  specific  authority  of  law  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  regional  office  after  July  4. 
1946.  in  view  of  the  congressional  action  sub- 
sequent to  the  data  of  Independence  appro- 
priating funds  for  ths  purchase  and  re- 
conditioning of  an  office  building  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  Manila  (llilrd 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  1946.  Public 
Law  621,  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  23,  1948). 
he,  the  Comptroller  General,  would  Interpose 
no  objection  to  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  office  tor  a  reasonable  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  June  80.  1947. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  thereupon 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  Congress  and 
legislation  was  enacted  (Public  Law  91.  80th 
Oong..  approved  Jime  14.  1947)  authorizing 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  es- 
tablish and  continue  necessary  offices  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Phlllpplnee  until  Jime  80. 
1948.  During  the  2d  session  of  the  80th 
Congrees,  Public  Law  474  was  enacted  con- 
tinuing this  authority  to  Jxme  30. 1950.  This 
authority  was  again  extended  to  June  80. 
1954  by  Public  Law  648,  81st  Congress. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  Veterans' 
Administration  operations  m  th*  Philippines 
beyond  June  30, 1954,  Is  of  great  Importance. 
There  are  approxlmatsly  360,000  living  vet- 
erans of  ssrrios  In  and  with  ths  United 
Statee  Armed  Forces  in  the  Philippines.  In 
view  of  the  heavy  war  casualties  a  substantial 
number  of  theee  veterans  and  dependenta  of 
approximately  60,000  deceased  veterans  are 
potentially  eligible  for  certain  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  above-mentioned  total  Includes  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  all  wars  and  the  peacetime 
establishments  who  are  residing  In  the  Phil- 
ippines; the  Philippine  Scouts,  a  component 
of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 
and  those  Filipinos  of  the  organized  military 
forces  of  the  Philippines  who  were  called 
Into  service  with  our  Armed  Forces  pursuant 
to  the  military  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  July  26.  1941.  and  who.  un- 
der authority  of  Public  Law  801,  79th  Con- 
gress, approved  February  18,  1946,  are  en- 
titled to  certain  insurance  beneflta  and  com- 
pensation for  swlee-connected  disabilities 
and  death,  and  to  burial  benefite  under  Pub- 
lic Law  21,  82d  Congress,  approved  April  35, 
1951.  In  addition  to  the  admlnistratlcai  in 
the  nilllpplnes  of  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  for  veterans  or  dependenta  of  vet- 
erans who  were  members  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
also  administers  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion beneflta  to  such  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  provides  certain  hoepltallzation  on 
a  contract  basis  to  our  veterans  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
temporarily  sojourning  or  residing  In  th* 
Philippines. 

The  workload  of  the  IfanUa  regional  oOo* 
has  steadily  Increased.  A  total  of  32.08  dis- 
ability claims  have  been  filed  through  the 
fiscal  yaar  1952.    It  is  estimated  that  25,936 


claims  will  har*  been  fll*d  at  th*  aid  of  the 
fiscal  year  1968  and  29.038  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1954.  Por  th*  fiscal  year  1962, 
there  were  96.000  running  awards  In  death 
claims.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  be  In- 
creased to  118.000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  In 
addition  to  direct  beneflta  as  described  abov*, 
th*  Veterans*  Admlnlstratioo  is  eharg*d  wltk 
the  responsibility  of  administering  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  RepubUe  of  the  Philippines 
for  th*  construction  and  equipping  of  hos- 
pitals and  the  reimbursement  of  expenses 
Incident  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  cer- 
tain disabled  Philippine  Army  veterans  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  865,  80th 
Congress,  approved  July  1.  1948. 

It  is  r»adUy  apparent  that  In  the  light  of 
the  substantUl  veteran  population  and  the 
heavy  workload  of  th*  varlotu  benefit  pro- 
grams it  would  be  unfeasible  if  not  Impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  administration  of  such 
beneflta  to  this  group  solely  from  offices  In 
the  continental  United  States.  It  should  be 
noted  In  this  connection,  however,  thut  the 
adjudication  of  all  death  claims  for  com- 
pensation and  Insurance  Is  now  periormed 
In  the  central  office  of  the  VetMttns'  Admin- 
istration In  Washington,  after  such  claims 
have  been  developed  In  the  Philippines.  We 
cannot  at  this  time  foretall  when  the  need 
for  administrative  ofllces  in  the  Philippines 
will  no  longer  exist.  However,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  such  facilities  wlU  be 
necessary  for  some  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  mv%- 
gested  the  terminal  date  of  June  30.  1960. 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  establishment 
of  a  specific  terminal  date  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  this  sort  io  a  matter  of  sound  legis- 
lative practice. 

Although  the  activities  of  ths  Veterans* 
Administration  In  foreign  countries  gener- 
ally are  handled  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Stata.  It  shotUd  be  noted  that 
the  veteran  population  In  foreign  countries, 
save  one.  Is  compcutttlvely  small.  The  ex- 
ception, as  Indicated.  Is  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  believed  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  from  an  attempt  to  admin- 
ister veterans'  beneflta  In  that  country 
through  the  Department  ot  State.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  would  result  In  a  tremendoiu 
burden  on  the  State  Department  and  unduly 
overshadow  Ito  normal  official  functions. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  recently 
been  advised  by  Mr.  John  M.  Allison.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  that  "both  for  ad- 
ministrative and  policy  reasons  the  continu- 
ance of  the  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admm- 
Istratlon  In  the  Philippines  is  virtually  • 
neceesity." 

As  indicated  above,  the  proposed  legUIa- 
tlon  will  merely  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  continue  the  present 
administrative  operations  In  the  Philippine* 
and,  accordingly.  It  Is  believed  that  Ita  enact, 
ment  will  involve  no  additional  ezpenss  to 
the  Government. 

For  the  foregoing  reaacms,  the  Veteran** 
Administration  earnestly  recommends  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislative  proposal 
by  the  Congress.  Prompt  consideration  of 
this  iHt>poeal  will  be  apprecUted  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  depending  upon  the  ultimata 
disposition  of  the  bill  by  the  Congress,  ap- 
propriate adminlstratlvs  action  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  rsqulrad  prior 
to  the  expiration  date  of  June  M).  1954.  Fur- 
ther, adequate  JusUficatlon  for  the  necessary 
funds  for  operations  tn  the  Philippines  for 
the  fiscal  year  1956.  which  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  in  the  eariy  part 
(rf  the  fiscal  jrear  1964,  Is  contingent  upon 
specific  congrees!  PC  si  authority  to  operate 
In  the  Philippines  during  flsoal  ysar  19M. 

Advloe  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budge*  that  ther*  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  ttie  proposed  blU 
to  th*  CoiigissB  for  ita  copstderatton. 
Hhwwrrty  youn, 

CsmL  B.  OasT.  J^.. 

AdwU»i*trmtor, 


A1964 
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ESTESSION  OF  wn^MATTi^g 

HON.  DOUGLAS  R.  STRIRGFELLOW 


"JDV  IHK  HOUSS  OF  REPRESEirrA'nvSS 
Thwradav,  AprU  16, 1953 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.  Mr.  Speaker. 
many  speeches  have  been  made  on  the 
Soot  of  the  House  in  recent  months  in 
C3iuieetlon  with  the  critical  condition 
which  exists  in  our  lead  and  zinc  mining 
Industries.  Mere  speeches  witdfiout  ac- 
tion does  not  solve  this  problem.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
bills  which  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced to  help  alleviate  this  condition. 

One  bill  ia  H.  R.  44«2.  which  I  intro- 
dooed,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  a  sliding  scale  stabilization 
import  tax  on  lead  and  zinc  so  as  to  pro- 
tect ttie  domestic  production  of  these 

The  second  bill  is  H.  R.  4294  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Richako  M. 
Sncpsoif,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  which 
among  other  purposes  is  also  designed  to 
stabilize  American  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
duction. 

To  further  focus  attention  on  this 
problem.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  letter  dated  April  9.  1953. 
from  Miles  P.  Romney.  manager,  Utah 
Mining  Association: 

X^tft  (all  Ur.  S.  H.  WUlUton.  cbalrmsn  at 
tba  strategic  miseralfi  committee  of  tha 
American  Mining  Congress,  made  a  state- 
ment pertinent  to  the  current  campaign  for 
a  sliding  scale  stabUization  import  tax  on 
lead  and  zinc  He  said.  "The  experience  of 
the  last  year  and  a  half  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  when  we  want  and  urgently  need 
metals  abroad  we  do  not  get  them  and  when 
we  do  not  need  tiiem.  they  come  into  the 
American  market  to  depress  prices  and  closa 
down  domestic  plants."  A  study  we  com- 
pleted recenUy  bears  out  Mr.  Willlaton'a 
contention.  Let's  take  •  look  first  at  th« 
sine  picture: 

On  January  1.  1951.  6  months  after  the 
Korean  war  broke  out.  United  States  metal 
producers  were  holding  the  line  on  sine 
prices  at  17^4  cents  per  pound.  On  Janu- 
ary 26  the  price  was  froaen  at  this  figure  by 
C»>S,  The  foreign  price  was  slightly  lUgher. 
While  the  domestic  ceiling  was  held  at  17  y^ 
cents  until  October  2  and  then  advanced  to 
Id^  cents,  foreign  prices  soared  rapidly, 
reaching  SO  cents  in  August  and  31  ^  cents 
In  October.  We  could  not  secure  enough 
«inc  for  our  requirements.  We  were  able 
to  buy  for  Import  only  301,021  tons  In  1861. 
Truly,  when  we  want  and  urgently  need 
metals  abroad  we  do  not  get  them. 

By  the  spring  of  1962.  supply  had  caught 
■Up  with  demand  In  the  zinc  picture.  Fw- 
elgn  governments  and  producers,  caught 
with  heavy  stockpiles  and  inventories  of 
hlgh-prlccd  Btac  began  to  unlofMi  in  ex- 
change for  United  States  doUars.  Prices  la 
both  dooMstlo  and  foreign  markets  dropped 
to  17^  cents  from  the  domestic  oeUlng  of 
19  H  cents  by  June  1.  1962.  and  continued  to 
decline  to  the  present  11  cents  per  pound. 
iB^wrts  or  foretgn  metal  exceeded  60,000  tons 
In  July  1962.  and  totaled  566.162  tons  for  the 
year— I  ^  times  1961  Imparts.  When  we  do 
not  need  the  metals,  they  oome  into  the 
American  market  to  depress  prices  ^nd  close 
down  domestic  plaata. 


TSm  lead  picture  closely  paralleled  Bine, 
eaeept  that  there  was  less  spread  between  do- 
meeCle  and  foreign  prices.  The  foreign  pro. 
dueer  was  able  again  to  profit  at  our  expense 
by  selling  large  quantities  of  lead  at  22  cents 
per  pound  when  out  domestic  celling  was 
17  oanta.  We  were  unable  to  secure  the 
metal  we  needed,  obtaining  only  248364  tons 
by  imports  in  1951.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  supply  caught  up  with  demand  and  in 
1982  foreign  governments  and  producers 
began  a  frenzied  unloading,  prices  plum- 
meted, and  imports  of  lead  skyrocketed  to 
more  than  73.000  tons  in  May  1962.  Total 
Imparts  in  1962  were  616.481  tons. 

Already  copper  producers  In  the  United 
States  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  walL 
The  B.  A  M.  J.  Markets  weekly  publication 
dated  March  26  contains  the  following  state- 
ment: "Fabricators  have  'tickets'  for  186,000 
tons  of  April  metal  (foreign  and  domestic), 
but  It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  whether 
this  large  quantity  will  be  absorbed  imder 
prevailing  pricing  arrangements.  Sentiment 
in  numerous  instances  has  turned  bearish  on 
fcM-ward  metal  •  •  •  The  fact  that  Rhode- 
sian  and  Katanga  copper  is  now  being  offered 
in  the  United  States  market  has  made  a  pro- 
found impressioii  on  the  Chilean  authori- 
ties, and  unofflclally  they  are  far  from  con- 
fident over  their  ability  to  obtain  35  V^  cents 
per  pound.  Chilean  ports."  How  familiar 
this  sounds.  Jiist  like  the  oomments  on  lead 
and  zinc  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  bills  or  other 
legislation  designed  to  protect  our  Amer- 
ican lead  and  zinc  mining  industries 
from  complete  collapse.  We  need  these 
vital  industries  for  naUonal  defense.  Let 
us  not  depend  entirely  on  foreign  pro- 
duction when  with  pn^^er  encourage- 
ment and  cooperation  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers can  oontribute  a  major  portion  of 
this  country^  needs  (or  theae  minpral^f 


llo  lime  To  Relax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


IN  THF  HOUSK  OP  KEPRESENTATTVKI 

Thuradav.  April  16. 19i3 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rmcokd,  I 
include  a  well-written  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner,  dated  April  6,  1953. 
The  editorial  follows  : 

No  TtBCX  To  RZLAX 

President  Eisenhower's  firm  statement 
concerning  ostensible  peace  overtures  from 
the  Iron  Cxirtaln  countries  should  be  the 
pattern  for  Western  thinking.    If  It  Is: 

1.  There  will  be  no  summary  rejection  of 
these  proposals,  pending  close  and  cautious 
analysis;  and: 

2.  There  will  be  no  relaxation  at  the 
security  buildup;  no  dropping  of  the  guard. 

Realism  based  on  these  postwar  years  of 
experience  forbids  the  swallowing  of  anv 
baited  hook. 

That  realism.  In  whose  behalf  America  in- 
stalled new  leadership,  has  nv>ved  the  policy 
course  from  one  o*  wishful  thinn^g  to  one 
based  on  the  stem  realities.  •  •  •  It  has  di- 
rected a  turn  to  the  path  of  vigorous  initia- 
tive and  courage.  If  we  can  Instill  in  Euro- 
pean associates  a  realization  of  this  same 
urgency,  for  a  imlform  policy  of  strength  and 
unified  purpose,  the  Bed  tide  can  be 
stemmed. 


Russia  and  Russian-bred  communism  are 
enemies  of  the  free  world;  their  objective 
world  domination.  They  are  not  less  so 
because  for  any  time-being  they  may  feel 
the  need  to  pull  In  their  horns.  The  peace 
maak  donned  out  of  expediency  does  not 
change  their  character — and  siulace  impres- 
sions are  not  safe  bases  for  Western  policy 
alterations. 

Undoubtedly,  this  propaganda  Is  aimed  at 
softening  up  the  West.  It  Is  designed  to  woo 
the  Exiropean  powers,  as  by  a  siren  voice, 
away  from  moves  of  solidarity  and  mutual- 
security  programs.  It  appeals  to  the  wish- 
ful thinkers,  anxious  for  any  pretext  to  go 
on  dragging  their  heels. 

NATO  Commander,  Oen.  Matthew  Ridg- 
way,  knows  the  danger  of  that.  He  has  been 
under  fire  In  Europe  for  urging  Allies  to 
move  faster  in  ratification  of  the  European 
Army  plan.  President  Elsenhower  has 
backed  him  to  the  hUt,  and  policy  declsu'a. 
tions  to  these  European  contemporsuies  must 
accent  that. 

Russia  knows  that  American  policy  Is  in 
the  hands  of  capable  and  courageous  leader- 
ship, a  fact  that  Malenkov  faces  in  any  de- 
signs for  carrying  out  the  StallnLst  objectives. 

This  leadership  has  shifted  the  InltlaUva 
to  America;  from  a  purely  defensive  policy  of 
zlg  and  zag  according  to  Russian  moves,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  has  moved  policy- 
making to  a  positive  course. 

Eisenhower  does  not  arbitrarily  reject  any 
peace-feelers.  Neither  does  he  swallow  their 
bait. 

America  has  the  opportunity  herewith  to 
Intelligently  direct  its  own  course,  and  the 
West's,  with  requisite  cooperation,  through 
a  critical  period  which  can  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  war  and  peace.  It  can  do  that 
by  enlisting  and  mobUlalng  the  strength  to 
enforce  the  West's  position:  and  that.  In 
turn.  Is  dependent  on  oontribuUons  by  our 
Allies  In  their  own  survival  interest. 

It  Is  no  time  to  relax.  RuasU  is  stUl  Rus- 
sia, and  respects  only  superior  power  and 
tlie  wlUlngneas  ot  the  free  world  to  use  it  on 
betaaU  of  thai  freedotn. 


The  McCarraa- Walter  fanmifratioB  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Ksw  Tone 
or  THS  HOUSB  or  REPRESSNTATTVXS 

Thursday,  March  19. 1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  on  March 
18,  1953,  passed  a  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Louis  De  Salvio.  the 
assemblyman  of  my  district,  the  second 
assembly  district  of  New  York  County, 
which  was  sent  to  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

I  am  extremely  proud  and  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  resolution  introduced  b7 
my  friend  and  assemblyman.  A  study 
<rf  hla  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
resolution,  and  the  resolution  itself,  in- 
dicate that  the  Honorable  Louis  De  Sal- 
vio understands  and  is  cognizant  of  the 
many  problems  relating  to  the  vlcious- 
ness  and  un -Americanism  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act.  His 
statesmanlike  approach  to  this  impor- 
tant subject  makes  one  proud  to  have 
wich  a  worthy,  capable,  and  diligent 
representatlye  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


The  re6(dution  and  remarks  of  ih» 
Honorable  Louis  De  Salvio  win  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  entire  Congress.  I  beheve 
they  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  every 
Member  of  the  House.  The  resolution 
points  out  clearly  and  succinctly  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  this  n^easure 
and  indicate  the  neceasltgr  for  its  revision 
or  revocation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  herewith  the  remarks  and  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  Assemblyman 
De  Salvio: 

RXMAKKs  OP  Hon.  Lottib  Di  Salvio  ow  Mo- 
noM  To  APorr  Baroar  or  BtiuH  Ooacicn- 
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On  January  1  of  this  year  the  Preeldenti 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Natiurall- 
sation  filed  a  report  describing  the  McCar- 
ran -Walter  Act  as  an  arrogant,  brasen  In- 
strument of  discrimination  baaed  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  national  origin  and  recom- 
mendod  that  It  be  completely  revised  to  make 
way  for  legislation  based  on  humanitarian 
principles  designed  to  fulfill  our  duties  axul 
obligations  to  mankind. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  this  resolution 
to  the  legislature  was  first  to  awaken  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
gravity  and  Importance  of  this  situation. 
If  the  receipt  of  the  many  communications, 
letters,  wires,  and  patriotic  organisations  in 
support  of  this  resolution  is  any  criterion, 
then  I  have  succeeded  in  that  effort. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  should  be  given  full  op- 
portunity to  join  the  peoples  of  ail  our  other 
States  in  an  expression  of  their  sentiments 
and  desires  on  this  grave  and  momentous 
public  question. 

Careful  reading  of  this  resolution  will  show 
to  you  that  it  la  absolutely  nonpartisan, 
conceived  in  that  spirit  and  prepared  on 
that  basis.  It  simply  puts  all  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature,  on  record  to 
petition  and  menujrialire  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  to  re- 
vise by  amendment  or  repeal  this  vicious 
measure.  It  also  puts  the  people  of  our 
Bute  squarely  on  all  fours  with  our  great 
United  States  Senators  Ivbs  and  Lbhmam  in 
their  valiant  efforts  to  have  this  law  re-^ 
sdnded  or  revised. 

Joint  Beeolutlon  IS 
Joint  resolution  of  the  senate  and  asMmbiy 
memwiallalng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  available  to  the  people  of 
friendly  nations  the  unused  wartime  im- 
migration quota  of  such  nations 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have    always    recognised    the    contributfcm 
which  so  many  Americans  of  foreign  birth 
and  descent  have  made  la  the  growth,  prog- 
ress, and  development  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  these  peoples  have  earned  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  Americans  in 
their  effort  to  recover  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  World  War  II  without  relying  upon 
self-pity:  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  have  courageously  and  with  determi- 
nation applied  themselves  to  the  rebuilding 
of  their  beautiful,  friendly,  and  Industrious 
nations:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
McCarran-Walter  immigration  law.  which 
Congress  approved  over  President  Truman's 
▼eto,  is  in  several  provisions  discriminatory 
against  the  freedom-loving  peoples  on  ac- 
count of  their  foreign  birth  or  «»Mnn^ 
origin;  and 

Wherear  the  American  principle  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law  U  violated  by  some  pro- 
visions of  the  act  referring  to  naturaUasd 
cltlaens;  and 


Whereas  the  reetrletioBa  enacted  in  tSiia 
Uw  against  former  members  of  totaUtarlaa 
organitttlons  who  have  been  converted  to 
democracy  are  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  a  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  1052 
campaign  platform  pledged  "continuing  re- 
vision of  our  immigration  and  naturaUxation 
laws  to  do  away  with  any  imjust  and  tmfair 
practices  against  national  groups  which  have 
contributed  some  of  our  best  citixens.  We 
wm  eliminate  distinctions  between  native 
bom  and  naturalised  citlsena;  we  want  no 
■e^d-class  citlsens  in  free  America";  and 

Whereas  our  recenUy  elected  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Dwlght  D.  Kls.mhower. 
gave  pledges  to  the  people  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1952  that  he  would  favor 
and  support  a  revision  of  the  discriminatory 
Clauses  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act.  and  revise  the  present  unraUonal 
and  unjust  quota  system  so  as  to  reestab- 
lish before  the  law  equaUty  for  all  citlsens. 
both  native  and  naturalised,  and  to  allow 
admission  of  former  members  of  totaUtarlan 
organisations  who  have  proven  convincingly, 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years,  that  they 
have  become  valiant  fighters  for  freedom  and 
■gelnst  all  kinds  of  dictatorship;  and 

Whereas  our  immigration  laws  and  regu- 
Utlons  are  neceasarUy  an  integral  part  of  the 
requirements  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  these  laws  should  be  admin- 
istered to  provide  a  haven  for  the  down- 
trodden victims  of  poUtlcal.  racUl.  and  reU- 
glous  persecution  so  that  our  Nation  wlU 
stand  out  as  a  beacon  light  of  Uberty  and 
freedom  at  the  coiirt  of  world  pubUc  opin- 
ion:  Therefore  be  it 

Retolved  {if  the  aeitate  eoneur).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  Is 
hereby  respectfuUy  memorialised  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  to  make  available  to  the 
people  of  such  nations  as  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  the  tmused  wartime  Immigra- 
tion quota  of  such  nations;  and  be  it  further 

Betolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  elected  from  the  State  of 
New  Tork. 
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Democracy  Ii  What  Wt  Make  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  mORNBERRT 


IN  TBE  HOUSB  OP  BEPREBSfTATTW 
Thursdaif,  AprQ  16, 1953 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
Auxiliary  condiKted  a  national  essay 
contest,  choosing  as  its  subject  Democ- 
racy Is  What  We  Make  It 

first  of  an.  I  would  like  to  eommend 
this  fine  organization  for  encouraging 
our  young  citizens  to  think  about  this 
subject,  one  which  aU  of  us.  young  and 
old  alike,  should  bear  In  mind  every  day 
of  our  lives. 

In  Smithville.  Tfex..  the  winner  was  » 
very  talented  young  lady,  a  higAi-school 
soidxKnore.  Miss  Mary  Jo  McDowelL 
The  siim;>liclty  with  which  she  expressed 
her  love  for  democracy  touched  me  quite 
deeply.  I  feel  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  have  the  privilege  of  reading  her 
maaj,    ftod    therefore    I   maert    Mkv 


McDowell's  winning  essay.  Democracy  Is 
What  We  make  It,  in  today  s  RkcoaD: 
DncocaacT  Is  Wkat  Wi  Maks  It 

Democracir — a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Yes;  for 
the  people — to  make  or  break.  I^ir  that  rea- 
son democracy  Is  truly  what  we  make  it,  no 
more  and  no  less.  Each  of  \xb,  whether  young 
or  old.  has  an  Important  part  in  making  our 
Government,  our  way  of  life,  a  true  de- 
mocracy. 

A  democracy  such  as  we  are  striving  to 
attain  is  not  simply  a  constitution  based  on 
democratic  principles.  No;  it  is  much  more 
than  that,  it  must  be  also  a  sense  of  unity 
among  people,  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon cause.  Nearly  everyone  has  had  a  sud- 
den streak  of  patriotism  inspired  by  a  song, 
a  speech,  or  a  book,  that  makes  him  feel  as 
though  he  could  and  would  shoulder  any 
Iced  or  do  anything  to  better  the  state  of 
the  Union.  It's  very  luifortunate  that  this 
feeling  doeant  last  longer,  because  it  oouid 
provs  highly  beneficial. 

We  Americans  have  been  given  many  rlghte 
and  prlvUeges  which  are  unheard  of  to  people 
in  many  parte  of  the  world.  Some  of  these 
are,  however,  duties  as  well  as  privileges 
Voting  is  a  good  example.  Everyone  who  is 
eligible  to  vote  should  realias  how  important 
it  is  for  him  to  express  his  preference  by 
voUng  in  every  electlcm.  Honest.  Interested 
voters  havs  a  lot  to  do  with  what  we  maks 
of  democracy. 

One  of  our  greatest  American  freedoms  is 
freed<Mi  of  religion.  It's  a  fine  feeling  to 
know  that  you  can  attend  the  church  of  your 
choice  without  fear  of  ridicule  or  persecu- 
tion. As  yet  there  to  stm  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  against  some  churches  and  re- 
ligious secte.  but  if  everyone  would  try  to  be 
more  understanding  of  hto  fellowman,  that 
would  indeed  be  a  big  step  on  the  long  road 
to  true  democraoy. 

Preedom  of  speech  and  prees  are  also  ex- 
tremely high  ranking  in  our  way  of  life. 
Being  able  to  speak  freely,  read  daUy  papers. 
which  are  printed  more  freely  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world,  are  almost  essential  in 
d&Uy  life.  Radio  and  television  are  also  tre- 
mendously important  in  our  way  of  life.  By 
means  of  thto  free  speech  our  American 
people  are  kept  weU  Informed  on  cvirrent 
evente  as  well  as  politics.  Newspapers  and 
radio  have  proved  this  point  time  after  time 
in  presidential  campaigns,  for  example,  by 
pressnting  to  the  people  the  principles  and 
intentions  of  all  candidates.  Thto  gives 
every  person  a  chance  to  form  an  opinion 
of  hto  own.  By  tising  these  freedonu,  speech 
and  press,  wisely  and  not  abusing  them,  we 
can  give  our  ooontry  a  big  poah  in  the  right 
direction. 

■dncation  plays  an  unlimited  pert  in 
democracy,  as  you  can  well  imagine.  The 
youth  of  America  today  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  a  good  education  than  many  of 
our  parente  had,  and  not  only  to  it  a  great 
advantage,  but  a  duty  as  weU.  Education  to 
a  duty  of  our  genarstlon  because  sooner  or 
later  the  biggest  part  of  the  load  of  operatlag 
our  Oovermnent  will  be  on  our  shoulders  and 
then  education  will  be  Indlspensahto.  In 
view  of  thto  fact  an  young  people  should 
realise  the  importance  of  learning  and  make 
the  best  of  every  chance  they  have. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  democracy  and  a  few  of  ttte  things  we  can 
do  to  make  it  even  better.  We  must  never 
take  democracy  for  granted.  It  to  really 
aomethlng  to  work  for  and  to  be  proud  of. 
Above  all.  don't  forget  that  our  Amerteaa 
men  and  boys  are  fighting  and  giving  their 
lives  to  ui^bold  these  democratic  i^lnelplse. 
With  thto  la  mind,  let  us  all  give  ouz  all  to 
make  tbto  democracy  of  ours  the  best  ever 
and  to  keep  the  United  States  of  Am«rica 
"otM  NaUoD.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  aU.** 
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EXTENSK^  OP  REACARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  HKW  TOKK 
IS  THE  HOU8X  OF  RJSPRESEIfTATTVXS 

Thur$daw.  April  16.  1953 

Mr.  06TERTAQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vorkl  is  celebratinc  a  significant  birth- 
day today,  the  fifth  birthday  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  There  win  be  birthday  cele- 
brations throughout  the  country.  In- 
cluding one  here  in  Washington  and  an- 
other in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  share  in  rep- 
resenting in  the  United  States  Congress. 
But  above  and  beyond  these  public  cele- 
iHxxktions,  In-ael's  birthday  will  be  noted 
by  men  everywhere  who  have  sought 
and  fought  for  the  right  to  live  in  free- 
dom in  their  own  land.  Israel  has  un- 
dergone many  severe  tribulations  since 
It  achieved  nationhood,  and  there  is  little 
to  inxlicate  that  the  future  will  ctmtain 
fewer  hardships  than  the  past.  But  the 
young  state  and  its  gallant,  diligent,  and 
Industrious  people  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  free  men  everywhere,  and  have 
established  It.  for  all  its  youth,  as  a  peer 
among  nations.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing 
Israel  a  happy  Urthday.  and  countless 
more  to  come. 


Seauity  Lives  ■  the  Heart 


EZTEaiSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or  oscooN 
XW  THB  8SNATB  OF  THK  DMirO)  STATS8 

Friday.  April  17, 1953 

Ifr.CSORDON.  Mr.  President,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  BnnTETT],  delivered 
an  address  before  the  11th  annual  Na- 
tional Farm  Institute,  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  The  address  is  entitled  "Security 
Lives  in  the  Heart."  It  is  a  very  note- 
worthy contribution  in  the  field  of  the 
Irtiflosopfay  of  Individual  responsibility. 
To  compliment  the  speaker  would  be  to 
gUd  the  lily;  to  do  less,  would  be  an  out- 
standing  understatement. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary <rf  the  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou),  as  follows: 

(AddraM  by  United  States  Senator  Waixac* 
F.  BzNirRT,  of  Utah) 

If  all  the  men  and  women  In  America,  in 
Oermany,  In  Italy.  China,  the  whole  world 
could  put  into  a  single  word  their  greatest 
need,  their  greatest  desire,  their  greatest 
dream — that  one  word  would  be  security. 

After  a  generation  and  a  half  in  which 
the  world  has  fought  two  wars  and  is  even 
now  beset  by  terror,  famine,  cruelty,  and 
cuflertng.  It  la  not  Mirprlslng  that  human 
beings  everywhere  wish  they  eonld  wrap 
themselves  In  the  warm  cloak  of  security. 


Stwi  now  m  our  own  great  country,  with 
•n  tt«  material  prosportty.  men  and  women 
today  are  crying  out  that  one  word — secu- 
rity. But  they  are  crying  for  security  with- 
out quite  knowing  what  the  word  means. 

What  Is  security? 

WbsQ  la  a  man  secure? 

SKrmuTT  Tsttr  a  waix 
There  were  times  in  history  when  men 
thought  security  was  a  physical  thing.  The 
Chinese  believed  It  was  a  wall.  The  French 
renamed  It  Maginot  line.  Some  men  today 
argue  Uiat  it  is  an  airplane,  a  guided  mis- 
sile, a  bomb. 

HUtory  proves  that  these  are  not  and  never 
were  security.    These  are  Just  things  behind 
which  men  sometimes  hide  in  lear. 
Mo.  security  is  not  a  physical  object  at 


iKia  A  xuw 

"Well.  thMi.'*  other  men  reply,  "weurtty  Is 
a  law.  U  we  could  only  get  a  law  passed, 
there  would  be  no  mcve  trouble." 

Law,  Indeed.  The  Medes  and  Persians 
passed  laws  "which  altereth  not."  Where  ai« 
the  Medes  and  Persians  today?  Where  are 
their  laws? 

Fifteen  yean  ago  people  wore  convinced 
that  the  law  tying  our  currency  to  gold 
meant  security.  But  laws  can  change  over- 
nlghtr— and  did.  We  went  off  the  gold 
standard. 

Wo.  you  cant  create  secxirlty  by  law,  either. 
wcrnoTT  isir^  Momrr 

There  are  other  men  who  say  that  security 
Is  money.    "If  only  we  had  money,  we  would 

have   no   fear."     But  money  can  be  lost 

and  they  know  it  in  their  hearts.    Inflation 
lowers  its  value — and  they  fear  thtif.  too. 

No,  security  la  not  spelled  out  In  shiny 
coins. 

»oa  Ajr  """-M-MT 

•1  know,"  a  voice  chimes  in.  "Security  Is 
a  contract;  that's  what  security  is."  But 
which  of  us  can  contract  to  be  aUve  tomor- 
row mcHning?  How  many  treaties  have  been 
made  between  nations  which  thoee  same  na- 
tions did  not  eventually  abandon  or  dis- 
honor? How  many  contracts  are  broken? 
Tou  won't  find  security  In  a  contract. 

ivo«  roLincAi,  noinszs 
The  most  vicious  definition  of  secxirlty  is 
that  which  iastoto  It  eones  with  political 
power.  Vicious,  because  it  can  affect  entire 
peoples,  whole  nations,  even  the  coinse  of 
history,  "▼ote  for  me,  and  I  will  take  care 
of  you,"  promises  the  ofBceseeker. 

But  there  are  other  elections,  other  candi- 
dates, other  promises,  other  privileged  peo- 
ple.    There  is  no  security  in  the  ephemeral 
privUegee  that  artse  out  of  poUtical  power. 
Security  Is  none  of  these  things. 
What,  then,  is  security? 
Who,  then.  Is  secxire? 
The  word  Itself  will  teU  us  what  its  mean- 
ing is.    I«t  us  speU  It  out  letter  by  letter. 

S:  The  first  and  fundamental  letter  dis- 
cloees  that  security  is  primarily  spiritual. 
Security  lives  In  our  hearts  and  cannot  come 
to  us  from  any  mateHal  objects  we  may 
gather  around  us.  Security  Is  Inside  not 
outside. 

Over  a  century  ago  the  Mormons,  driven 
out  of  Illinois,  headed  a  thousand  mUee  into 
a  trackless  wilderness  to  setUe  in  tlie  desert. 
As  they  marched  they  sang  "Come,  ye  saints, 
no  toil  nor  labor  fear.  And  if  we  should  die 
before  our  journey's  through,  happy  day,  all 
is  well."  They  carried  their  security  In  their 
hearts.  ' 

You  have  probably  read  the  book  or  have 
seen  the  play  or  movie  which  deacribed  the 
Norwegian  family  Uvlng  in  San  FranclMo. 
They  were  always  on  the  ragged  edge  of  pov- 
erty, but  mama  was  holding  a  bank  acoount 
to  thebig  bank  downtown  for  emergency 
■mergenrles  came  and  were  met,  and  the* 
lamlly  never  quite  had  to  turn  to  the  bank 
account  for  help.    Yet  Just  knowing  it  was 


there  held  them  together  and  gave  them 
courage.  Oave  them  inner  strength.  Years 
passed,  and  the  children  prospered.  "Now. 
mama,"  they  said,  "we  don't  need  to  worry 
about  living  any  more.  You  go  downtown. 
take  all  the  money  out  of  the  T>ank,  and 
■pend  it  on  yourself."  Mama  smiled  and 
•aid.  "There  was  no  bank  account." 

Security  is  a  spiritual  experience. 

E:  The  letter  "e"  In  security  stands  for 
expansion — material  and  spiritual  expansion 
throxagh  Individual  enterprise. 

What  is  security  but  a  hope  that  in  the 
future  when  you  need  something  it  wlU  be 
there  for  you?  And  in  a  world  where  the 
population  is  always  expanding  and  where 
the  material  needs  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  it  are  also  expanding,  there  can  be  no 
aeeurlty  without  expanding  production — 
more  food,  more  clothing,  more  homes,  more 
comforts. 

Our  American  enterprise  economy,  which 
has  given  ub  more  material  goods  than  any 
people  In  history.  Is  expanding.     It  Is  dy- 

namlc    And  we  must  continue  to  expand 

to  march  forward.  We  cannot  stand  still 
lest  we  drift  backward  and  carry  backward 
with  us  the  rest  of  the  world  which  looks  to 
us  for  material  aaaistanoe  and  spiritual 
leadership. 

Even  more  important,  expansion  through 
individual  enterprise  applies  to  the  innyr 
security  of  every  single  individual.  We  pro- 
gress by  meeting  challenges.  We  rise  by 
overcoming  dime  ul  ties.    In  the  final  analysis 

security  must  be  found  within  ourselves in 

our  own  expansion,  in  our  own  growth,  in 
richer,  more  meaningful  Uvea. 

C  stands  for  confidence,  character,  and 
courage.  These  noble  words  are  the  exprc*. 
slon  of  the  inner  strengtl^ — the  spiritual 
strength — upon  which  our  security  miist  iu- 
eviUbly  rest.  Without  these,  no  man  can 
feel  secure,  no  matter  by  what  physical 
things  he  is  surrounded. 

U:  In  the  fourth  letter  we  find  a  creed 
for  every  American  today — unity  through 
understanding. 

There  is  a  force  in  the  world  today,  mere 
Implacable,  more  ruthless  than  any  in  our 
time.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  theory  of  '•'it 
struggle — devoted  to  the  principle  that  men 
can  be  divided  into  hostile  groups^  Sttopt- 
cious.  unhappy,  fearful,  these  defenseless 
groups  can  easily  be  destroyed.  First  oon- 
fiise,  then  divide,  then  destroy — thaffe  the 
technique  that  has  succeeded  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  this  force,  we  to  America 
cannot  hope  for  security  unless  first  we  can 
come  to  understand  each  other,  see  our  re- 
■pectlve  problems,  pay  heed  to  our  mutual 
interests.  And  then — through  understand- 
ing, tolerance,  and  sympathy — find  unity  In 
the  great  ocHnmon  goal  of  our  cltloenshlp. 

We  must  come  to  realize,  once  and  for 
«n.  that  there  are  no  classes  to  America. 
We  must  stop  capltaUring  the  words  "agri- 
culture." "labor,"  "industry"  as  though  they 
were  separate  compartments  toto  which  we 

Every  worker  Is  a  capltaHst,  too.  There 
Is  no  distinct  line  between  agriculture  and 
Industry.  Men  move  from  Job  to  Job  freely. 
Jobs  In  different  fields.  We  are  all  producers 
and  we  are  au  consumers. 

If  we  are  to  have  security  either  Individ- 
ually or  as  a  nation  to  a  troubled  world, 
we  must  learn  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  each  other. 

v«««  ^*  ***^  °°  tights  without  resptmsl- 
bllltles.  We  Americans  are  free  to  think 
and  say  and  do  more  things  than  anyone, 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  But  because 
we  aU  have  the  privileges  once  reserved  only 
for  royalty,  we  mxist  be  careful  not  to  tase 
toem  so  as  to  Impose  on  the  privileges  of 
Others. 

Security  comes  with  mutual  consideratloaw' 
with  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you,  with  a  felt  responsibUltv 
tor  guarding  the  other  feUow's  rights. 
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It  rendnte  each  oae  of  as  to  «iy,  *T  will 
remain  Independent.  I  will  be  an  indivktaat 
always.  I  have  no  security  wtthowt  my  per- 
sonal integrity." 

A  man  who  loses  his  atif-reapect,  a  man 
wbo  surrenders  his  basle  personal  responsi- 
bilities and  freedoms  to  aaottaer  man  or  to 
a  government,  must  Mws  always  in  fear.  Ylie 
man  who  maintains  his  psrsooal  responst- 
bility,  like  those  who  sang  tn  the  deasrt. 
lives  secure — no  matter  what  happens 
around  hlra. 

T:  This  letter  can  mean  only  one  thing — 
truth.  This  is  the  sum  at  the  whole  Ameri- 
can philoeopfay  of  freedom.  The  trath 
makes  us  free. 

We  believe  in  men.  We  believe  that  maa 
Is  fit  to  weigh  the  facts,  to  balance  hto  self- 
interest  against  the  Interests  of  others,  and, 
finally,  to  emerge  with  the  right  dectalona. 

Collectivism,  not  matter  what  brand — Fas- 
cist or  Communist  or  Socialist— does  not 
believe  in  man.  Collectivism  believes  that 
man  to  not  by  nature  qualified  to  Judge 
for  himself.  Oolleetlvl«n  believes  that  man 
must  be  lied  to,  and  k4  by  the  noee. 

The  phlloeophy  and  technique  of  the  eol- 
lecttvlst  lie  are  beele^^ng  truth  not  only 
here,  but  everywhere  thrvraghout  the  world. 
We  have  seen  the  free  people  of  Oncboslo- 
vakla  attempt  to  oomivomlse  the  truth  of 
freedom  with  tlie  lie  of  communism,  and 
we  have  observed  the  tragic  events  that  fol- 
lowed. We  have  seen  strong  and  stalwart 
churchmen  reduoed  to  gibbaring  confessors. 

Thus,  the  greatest  dedication  in  America 
today  should  be  the  dedication  to  the  truth 
that  Ues  in  freedom,  snd  the  freedom  that 
lies  in  truth.  It  seems.  Indeed,  that  truth 
and  freedom  and  saeurl^  »n  truly  synony- 
mous. 

Y:  This  letter  points  a  flncer  at  you— all 
of  us.  We  are  the  only  passible  architects 
of  security.  You — aU  of  us — must  wto  this 
fight  for  aeciirity.  You — all  of  as — must 
build  our  own  ^>tritual  strength.  You— «11 
of  tis — must  be  enterprising  and  expanding. 
We  most  set  our  imaginations  aflame.  We 
must  show  Initiative  in  making  this  world 
a  better  world  for  ourT«Ives  and  others. 

We  must  base  our  Aaierlcan  strength  and 
energy  upon  a  solid  foxuKlatlon  of  courage. 
back  up  that  strength,  that  energy,  with 
the  mutual  anderstandlng  that  brings  unity, 
temper  that  same  strength  and  energy  with 
a  felt  respoosiblUty  for  protectti«  the  rights 
of  others. 

Meanwhile,  each  of  us  must  think  for 
oursetvee  Independently.  We  must  weigh 
aU  the  given  facts  i^aawt  the  touchstone 
ot  truth,  so  that  we  can  reject  all  Ues  aimed 
at  enslaving  as. 

And  then,  having  found  security,  real  ■•- 
curtty.  for  ourselves,  we  wUl  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  wliich  win  hetp  others 
up  the  same  arduoos  path. 


WW  arsMo  cusiiUisoaa  si 

Today  the  world  challenges  America  to 
provide  not  only  material  assistance  but, 
more  important,  spirt ti:al  leadership. 

In  less  than  200  yeai-s  we  have  built  the 
greatest  civilization  in  the  world's  history. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  the  earth  has 
ever  seen.  Our  people  are  more  prosperous 
today,  materially,  than   ever  before. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  everyttilng,  many  of 
Us  stand  In  fear  of  the  very  philosophy  that 
made  mm  great.    Many  of  us  feel  insecure. 

For  some  of  us  have  lost  faith  in  human 
nature. 

Por  some  of  us  have  lost  faith  In  freedom. 

Some  have  lost  faith  In  these  because  they 
have  lost  faith  In  theniselvea. 

Same  even  are  tempted  to  turn  hack  to 
the  philosophy  our  forefathers  abandoned 
When  they  fought  the  Revolutlox* — the 
phlloeophy  that  weak,  hopeless  man  must 
look  to  government  for  a  solution  to  his 
problems. 

It  is  time  for  these  doubtacs,  these  paofile 
who  are  all  too  willing  to  give  up  their  man- 
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hood  and  dignity,  to  retom  to  «be  faith 
ttiat  made  Amerioa  great.  Tlie  faith  tn  our- 
•elvee  as  todivkhialSL  The  faith  in  man- 
kinds  high  desttoy.  The  faith  in  God,  the 
Creator,  who  endowed  us  aU  with  rights — 
with  freedoms — that  no  man  to  privileged  to 
surrender  or  to  take  away. 

It  to  time  for  us  to  elevate  our  spiritual 
■wurtty  to  the  same  heights  whl^ — as 
Amertcans— we  enjoy  materially. 

We  can  and  must  have  the  courage,  the 
personal  Integrity,  and  the  love  of  truth 
to  build  our  own  secmlty  out  of  our  own 
strength. 

I^en  a  Uhlted  States,  strong  tn  spirit, 
wm  bring  to  the  waiting  world  Its  proven 
message  and  Its  much-needed  leadership. 


Ftffi  Cat  in  the  SdM»el-LuKli 
Profraa 


EXTENSICNf  OP  RigMAWirq 


HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


DC  TBI  8B4ATB  OF  THE  DNTTBD  STATES 

Friday.  April  17. 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  recently  announced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemmeat's  participation  in  the 
school-lunch  program  Is  to  be  reduced 
by  over  10  percent  this  year. 

Because  of  the  importu&ee  of  main- 
taining this  program,  which,  since  Its 
Inception  has  proven  Its  wortti  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  school  children, 
earlier  this  week  I  wrote  to  President 
Elsenhower  a  letter  in  which  I  requested 
that  he  reconsider  the  matter,  and  re- 
store the  funds  cut  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  a  copy  of 
the  letter  concerning  the  sdiool-hmch 
program,  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
President 

There  being  no  objectk)n.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racon. 
as  follows: 

liosmsT,  Antn.  IS,  195S. 
Bon.  Dwnnrr  D.  EMzwHowxa. 

The  White  Hmise.  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkax  Mx.  PtEsmswr:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  my  concern  about  the  action 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  cutting  the 
requested  approprtatlons  for  the  school- 
lunch  program  to  $75  million,  a  cut  In  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  original  budget  request. 

I  am  sure  that  you  wm  agree  that  thte 
program  has  been  a  model  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  community  cooperation.  The  need 
for  the  continuance  of  the  program  at  its 
present  level  to  as  obvious  as  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  school  childrMi  of  the  Nation 
healthy. 

Clearly  the  proposed  cut  cannot  be  juM- 
fied  on  the  grounds  that  Federal  asstotaaee 
to  the  school-limch  program  to  less  neoesnry 
now  than  in  the  past  years  at  ita  existence. 
Nor  can  It  be  argued  that  the  States  and 
local  oonununitlee  have  not  contrtbated  pro- 
portionately to  the  program.  Indeed,  of  the 
•41S  million  provided  for  Vb»  program  In 
1953  tram  all  sources.  Federal.  State,  and 
local,  the  Federal  Ckyvsmment  snppttad  only 
about  $95  million.  Thte  oompares  most 
favorably,  I  belleva.  wtth  any  ottwr  Fisderal- 

Otate  program.  

.     T»»e  fact  that  tlie  achoOI-lnnCh  isa9n& 
has  been  administered  elBclently  to.  I  be- 


lieve, evident  In  the  faet  that  wtdle  at  tlw 
start  of  the  present  program  In  1»47  the 
average  expenditure  of  Federal  money  per 
meal  per  chUd  amounted  dcme  to  the  allow- 
able maximum  of  9  centa,  to  1952  this  average 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  8.4  cents  per 
meal.  When  the  SO-pereent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  servtog  msato  durtog  these  yean  to 
considered,  thto  reduction  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  required  to  the  greatly  ex- 
panded program  to  ample  proof  of  the  eco- 
nomical manner  to  which  Federal  school- 
lunch  admtolstrators  have  operated. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  persons  doeely 
familiar  with  the  school-lunch  program  that 
the  cut  proposed  by  the  Budget  Dtiwctor 
would  undoubtedly  mean  ( 1 )  an  Increase  of 
the  cost  of  a  standard  nutritional  meal  to 
the  participating  child  and  (3)  a  reduction 
to  the  number  of  needy  children  who  could 
receive  free  lunches.  These  resulta  would 
occur,  I  am  informed,  regardless  of  an  to- 
creese  thto  year  of  surplus  oocmnodltles.  In 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetta,  for  ex- 
ample, the  proposed  cut  would  mean  a  re- 
duction of  some  »200,000  In  the  lunch  pro- 
gram to  which  1,00S  st^ooto  and  nearly 
800.000  children  participated  to  19S3.  It  to 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Stata  gov- 
ernment, which  contributed  over  $600,000 
last  year,  could  make  up  the  resulting  deficit. 
Obviously,  the  burden  would  be  shifted.  In 
the  form  of  increased  prices,  to  the  partici- 
pating children. 

While  I  am  most  sympathetle  to  all  reason* 
able  attonpts  your  administration  is  making 
to  effect  economy  in  Government  by  eUmi- 
nating  wasteful  Government  spending,  as 
I  am  sure  are  most  of  my  collesgues  to  the 
Congress.  I  do  feel  that  attempts  to  mak* 
general  across-the-board  cuts  to  fuuto  to 
sush  a  vital  area  as  thto  lunch  program  ara 
Ul-advtaed. 

TTusttog  that  you  will  find  It  posslbto  to 
raoonslder  the  propoaed  reduction  which 
would  affect  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  Nation's  school 
children,  a  field  In  which  I  know  you  ara 
genuinely  toterested,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHSI  F. 


Disckarf  e  «f  &•  Director  of  But  Boreal 
•f  Standards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oanooM 
IN  TBE  SBf  ATS  OF  THB  DNrrO)  STATSS 

Friday.  AprU  17. 1953 

IOt.  JAOEtSR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Waah- 
tngton  PoEt,  from  Dr.  John  A.  Hippie,  a 
scientist  who  now  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Pennsylvania  State  CoHege. 
and  who  xmtil  recently  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  both  being  in  regard  to  the 
ao-caUed  Astin  case.  In  ooimnenUng  on 
tbe  editorial  and  the  news  story.  I  make 
tmly  Oie  foUowhae  brief  statement:  In 
my  opinion  I  think  the  day-by-day  de- 
veloinnents  to  the  Astto  case  make  dear 
that  it  Is  much  more  of  a  menace  than 
we  flrai  believed  it  to  be.  I  still  do  not 
know  what  the  facts  in  the  case  are; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  to  my  Judgment 
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we  are  now  entitled  to  a  fxill-acale  In* 
Testigation  of  the  Astin  case  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  the  professional 
scientists  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in 
keeping  with  the  ethical  standard  which 
scientists  must  follow,  namely,  the 
standard  of  seeking  the  truth,  no  matter 
where  the  research  may  lead,  can  pos- 
sibly retain  their  positions  as  men  of 
honor  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I 
think  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  In 
which  either  the  scientists  who  remain 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
will  be  vmable  to  square  with  their  own 
consciences  their  remaining  on  the  staff, 
or  we  have  the  duty  of  getting  the  facts 
to  the  American  people,  so  that  if  the 
facts  are  as  we  fear  they  may  be.  we 
can  bring  to  an  end  this  imconscionable 
political  Interference  with  the  scientific 
findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo.  as  follows: 
[FraxQ  the  Washington  Post  of  April  17, 1953] 
D».  Amir's  SiTPPOBT 
Scientists  at  the  National  Btu«au  of  Stand- 
ards have  been  iinable  to  affirm  to  the  public 
their  confidence  In  Dr.  Astln  as  an  esteemed 
scientist  and  competent  administrator. 
Their  sensitive  status  as  continuing  em- 
ployes diiring  the  present  difflctilt  period 
precludes  their  action  as  a  group.  I  am 
moved  to  a  public  expression  because  I  mxa 
substantlaUy  a  member  of  this  group  with 
the  unique  position  that  by  coincidence  my 
association  of  6  years  at  NBS  as  chief  of  the 
atomic  physics  section  terminated  on  March 
as.  sevena  days  before  the  news  was  pub- 
Uabed  that  Dr.  Astin  had  been  forced  to  re- 
Sign.  Any  Inhibition  on  public  utterance  is 
thereby  removed. 

Confirmation  of  the  general  support  for 
Dr.  Astln 's  stand  is  evident  in  the  recently 
published  report  that  many  NBS  scientists. 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  top- 
flight men  in  their  fields,  have  turned  in 
their  resignations  to  be  effective  when  Dr. 
Astin  *s  Is  effective.  Prom  my  own  acquaint- 
ance with  these  men  I  can  give  assiffance 
that  they  have  firm  convictions  that  their 
positions  will  be  untenable  unless  Dr.  Astln 
Is  retained  imtil  an  immediate  and  compe- 
tent investigation  is  completed. 

It  cannot  be  too  urgently  stressed  that  a 
precipitous  action  such  as  the  immediate 
ouster  ot  Dr.  Astin  will  lead  to  an  impossibly 
difficult  administrative  problem.  The 
strongest  attraction  of  any  research  organ- 
isation for  promising  young  scientists  Is  the 
caliber  of  the  senior  men  on  the  permanent 
staff.  The  replacement  of  the  scientists  who 
do  resign  because  of  their  strong  convictions 
WIU  be  far  more  difficult  than  finding  the 
money  in  the  budget;  such  men  are  In  ex- 
tremely short  supply,  and  It  will  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  find  scientists  who  do  not  share 
the  same  convictions. 

The  retention  of  Dr.  Astin  at  this  time  is 
yttmL  Some  of  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  the  integrity  and  reputation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  beyond  Im- 
inedUte  repair.  Unless  additional  precipi- 
tate action  Is  avoided,  the  damage  will  be- 
come devastating.  Dr.  Astin's  retention  dur- 
ing this  inveMlgatlve  period  will  min<»*,iB, 
the  administrative  problem  which  will  stiU 
remain  at  that  time  when  »  qualified  com- 
mittee confirms  his  integrtty— •  confirmaUon 
that  his  associates  do  not  need  for  this  able 
and  conscientious  scientist  and  admlnlatra- 
tor. 


8TATI  Ootxaoa,  pa. 


JoHw  A.  HmSi 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  AprU  17. 1963] 

Caiikhjo  Uiovxbsitt  Kivmts  Dxmr  Battbit 

Anunvs  TssT 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Seven  members  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment of  Catholic  University  yesterday  dis- 
sociated themselves  from  their  eighth  col- 
league's warm  endorsement  of  the  contro- 
versial battery  additive,  AD-xa. 

In  a  statement  bearing  on  the  fight  raging 
over  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards'  ad- 
verse tests  of  the  substance  and  over  the 
forced  resignation  of  Its  Director,  the  Catho- 
lic University  scientists  said  they  repudiated 
the  widespread  public  impression  that  they 
endorsed  any  battery  additive. 

They  added  that  at  no  time  were  any 
experiments  on  the  subject  conducted  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  university's  chem- 
istry department.  What  experiments  one 
of  their  number  did  on  his  own.  they  said, 
were  "without  benefit  of  the  advice  or  ap- 
proval of  the  department." 

Their  statement  was  obviously  in  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  eighth  member  of  the 
university's  chemistry  department.  Dr.  Keith 
J.  Laldler,  who  has  become  one  of  AD-xa's 
most  energetic  champions.  Originally  em- 
ployed as  a  consiUtant  to  the  manufacturer 
of  AD-X3,  Laldler  has  since  become  the 
scientific  adviser  of  the  Senate  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee,  which  has  talun  up  the 
cause  of  the  battery  additive. 

It  was  learned  yesterday  that  a  year  ago, 
Laldler  wrote  a  nine-page  report  for  Ploneera, 
Inc.,  the  Oakland.  Calif.,  manufacturer  of 
AD-xa.  The  document,  signed  by  Laldler 
and  bearing  the  date  at  May  15.  1962,  was 
copyrighted  and  distributed  by  Pioneers,  Inc. 
It  is  a  glowing  endorsement  of  AD-Xa's  effi- 
cacy in  prolonging  the  life  of  a  storage  bat- 
tery and  combating  deleterious  effects  at 
age  and  usage.  It  denounces  tests  by  the 
Btireau  of  Standards  which  said  that  no 
additives  had  any  such  value. 

Since  Laldler'9  association  with  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  that  group  issued 
a  report  alluding  to  favorable  tests  of  AD-xa 
by  Catholic  University  scientists. 

It  was  to  this  aspect  erf  the  situation  that 
yesterday's  stotement  referred.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Washington  Post,  ths  CathoUc  Uni- 
versity scientists  made  it  clear  it  was  the 
expression  of  their  own  views  and  not  an 
official  or  unofficial  refiectlon  of  opinion 
of  the  institution.     The  statement  read: 

"Because  of  the  recent  publicity  given  to 
the  subject  of  battery  additives  In  which 
phrases  have  appeared  such  as  'scientists  on 
the  staffs  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  CathoUc  University  and  tesU  by 
Catholic  University  and  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  scientists,'  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  clarify  the  position  of  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  chemistry  department 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  on 
this  subject. 

"At  no  time  were  experiments  conducted 
here  or  elsewhere  under  the  sponsorship  ot 
the  chemistry  department. 

"Any  consultation  on  battery  additives 
undertaken  by  an  individual  member  of  the 
chemistry  department  was  performed  a^  a 
private  ixt>Ject  and  without  the  benefit  <tf 
the  advice  <x  approval  of  the  department. 
In  ahort,  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  battery  additives  and  re- 
pudiate the  implication  that  we  endorse  anv 
of  them. 

"It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
the  controversy  oonoemlng  the  merits  of 
battery  addiUves  in  general  or  ol  AD-Xa  in 
particular,  but  rather  to  affirm  our  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  scientific  method  as 
the  only  safe  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
In  this  matter." 

It  was  signed  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Pnrf.  Francis  Owen  Rice,  and  by  O.  W. 
<*«t«Hl«P.  J.&  OooUag,  Barbara  F.  ■n.g^ni/T^ 


Virginia  Oriffing,  J.  T.  Vandersllce,  and  H.  P. 
Ward. 

aK>up  MISTS  wrrB  wxbks 

As  a  result  of  the  fight  over  AD-XSt.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  de- 
manded and  received  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Allen  V.  Astln.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Weeks  charged  that  the  Bureau 
had  not  been  siUBciently  objective  in  its 
tests  of  the  substance.  Astinl  resignation 
is  to  take  effect  on  Satiu-day. 

The  protests  and  widespread  indignation 
over  Weeks'  action,  from  some  Members  of 
Congress  but  particularly  from  sdentiflo 
circles,  led  to  some  speculation  yesterday. 
however,  that  Astin  might  be  requested  to 
defer  the  effective  date  of  his  leaving. 

In  recent  days,  both  Senators  Maboasbt 
Chasb  SicrrH.  Republican,  of  Maine,  and  J. 
Olbnm  Bbaix.  Republican,  of  Maryland,  wrote 
Weeks  urging  that  Astin  be  kept  in  his  posi- 
tion until  the  investigation  of  AD-xa  is 
completed. 

Yesterday,  the  five-man  group  ot  renowned 
scientists  who  constitute  the  visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  met  for  a 
long  afternoon  session  with  Weeks.  Al- 
though no  <»e  would  identify  the  subject,  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the  AD-Xa 
controversy.  Members  declined  to  comment 
on  the  meeting  when  It  broke  up.  Weeks 
confined  himself  to  the  remark:  "When  I'm 
ready,  I'U   teU  the  whole  story." 

KXW    TSBIB    OOMTLMTWD 

Other  develc^ments  which  came  to  light 
yesterday : 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  completed 
further  tests  on  AD-xa,  more  elaborate  than 
ever  before.  The  tests  give  partictUar  atten- 
tion to  factors  studied  by  MassachxisetU  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  which  conducted  ex- 
periments at  the  behest  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  Laldler,  going  much 
further  than  the  MIT  report  Itself,  inters 
preted  the  resulU  as  very  favorable  to  the 
additive  and  in  sharp  contrast  with  Bureau 
of  Standards  findings. 

But  the  new  Bxireau  tests,  it  was  learned, 
came  out  even  more  flatfooted  than  before. 
The  report,  which  will  be  finished  in  a  few 
days,  says  AD-xa  not  only  has  no  useful 
effect  on  a  storage  battery,  but  in  certain 
cases  could  be  somewhat  injiffious. 

a.  A  dance  arranged  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  Employees  Welfare  Association, 
scheduled  for  tonight,  has  been  canceled. 
Employes  gave  as  reasons  their  depression 
over  the  situation,  and  their  fear  that  the 
affair  might  turn  into  a  pro-Astln  demon- 
stration OT  rally,  which  would  evok*  unpleas- 
ant reactions. 

8.  A  stinging  editorial  attacking  Weeks' 
action  and  suggesting  that  "scientific  objec- 
tivity has  been  subjected  to  political  inter- 
ference," wiU  ^pear  in  today's  iss\ie  of 
Science,  official  magaalne  of  the  prestige- 
laden  American  AssociaUoo  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

The  editorial  says  that  few  scientists  "will 
accept  dominance  and  control  by  Govern- 
ment ofllclals  over  objective  investigatioa 
and  its  results." 

"The  Important  Iseue,"  the  editorial  said, 
"Is  the  fact  that  the  Independence  of  the 
scientist  in  his  findings  has  been  challenged, 
that  a  groas  Injustice  has  been  done,  and  that 
scientific  work  in  the  Oovemment  has  been 
placed  in  Jeopardy." 

4.  The  April  30  Issue  of  Chemical  and  En- 
gineering News,  published  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  also  discusses  the  hasty 
action  taken  In  the  case.  It  says  in  part  that 
"scientists  and  technologists  In  and  out  of 
Government  are  dlstxirbed  over  the  effect 
of  the  bizarre  happenings  of  the  past  few 
weeks  on  the  future  of  Government  ra« 
■earch." 
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of  the  manufacturer  of  AD-XS  raised  a  qnes- 
tton  about  his  present  role  as  consultant 
to  the  Senate  committee.  It  is  supposedly 
making  an  Impartial  investigation  of  the 
chemical. 

Laldler  Is  now  In  Bni^and,  and  not  ex- 
pected back  for  s  week  or  10  days.  The 
facts  about  his  reimboniemsot,  If  any,  for 
work  daae  for  Pioneers,  Inc..  are  not  dear. 
He  has  not  been  paid  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  last  September  reportedly  re- 
funded to  Pioneers,  Inc.,  the  pay  he  had 
received  tram  the  compary  up  to  that  time. 

Jess  M.  Ritchie,  president  of  Ploneeta, 
mc  raaefaed  by  tel^xhons  at  Oakland,  re- 
fused to  dl&cuBs  any  <1nf>nclal  trmnsactlons 
he  had  with  Laldler.  He  said  he  preferred 
to  wait  imtll  he  was  under  oath  before  a 
congrssslonal  eomntitteei 

Hearings  on  the  JkD-Kl  matter  by  ths 
SmaU  BuBiaaas  Oommlttee  are  scheduled 
to  begin  somettme  nest 


Reiolatioa  AJopteil  by  tU  Touf  lU- 
p«bficaa  Federatwa  of  Oregon 


as  Aovma  QXTisnoiRD 
The  discovery  yesterday  that  Laldler  had 
at  one  time  been  so  closely  in  the  employ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OV  OBB0OIT 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  AprU  17. 19S2 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Republican  Federation  ol  Oregon, 
In  State  convention  on  March  28,  1953, 
adopted  a  roaolutioo,  which  they  have 
requested  me  to  present  to  the  Senate. 
Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution,  at  the  request  of  the 
Young  RepubMcan  Federation  of  Oregon, 
be  printed  pn  the  Appendix  of  the 
RBOoas.        '••*  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou.  a<  follows : 

Whereas  the  Young  Republican  Federation 
Of  Oregon  supports  academic  freedom  and 
oppoaes  negative  loyaKy  oaths  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  personal  freedom  of  weU-quaU- 
fled  teachers:  and 

Whereas  this  freedom  Is  in  gravest  Jeopardy 
today  as  witness  ( 1 )  the  apparent  necessity  of 
establishing  a  special  committee  at  Harvard 
University  to  recommend  policy  in  the  cases 
of  balky  witnesses  before  congressional  sub- 
commit  teee,  and  (2)  the  backfired  endeavo- 
of  Represeu^lve  Vxlok.  of  nilnots,  to 
smear  the  character  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer  who 
recently  pointed  out  certain  defects  In  the 
tactics  of  McCarthylsm;  and 

Whereas  these  two  specifics  only  touch  the 
surface  of  the  demoralization  and  fearful- 
neas  being  engendered  by  McCarthylsm 
thron^out  oar  public  school  system;  and 

Whereas  this  free  public  school  system 
ranks  beside  our  free  political  institutions 
as  the  foundation  upon  which  our  en- 
lightened democratic  Republic  Is  lounded; 
and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  has  the 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  30  years 
to  administer  the  poUcles  of  this  Republic 
and  therefore  to  regenerate  puUie  confidence 
in  positive  administration  policies:  be  it, 
therefore 

■Besotoed,  That  the  Toung  Republican  Fed- 
eration of  Oregon  reaffirms  its  opposition  to 
the  tactics  of  McCarthylsm  which  came  into 
being  as  a  legislative  countermove  in  the 
face  of  a  mismanaged  and  negligent  Federal 
administration  and  which,  therefore,  has  lost 
all  reason  tor  being  under  the  new  Bepubtt- 


ean  admlnlstrattan.  W^  «nm*mmn4  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  General  Bbenhower  and  Sen- 
ator Tatt  in  the  field  ot  mcmdnakt  treedom 
Indleattng  a  posittve  approMfa  to  the  piob- 
lems  of  governing  whieh  eertalnly  medts 
support  and  new  confldenoe  in  our  Federal 
Government. 


Ditmutal  af  Dr.  Alka  V.  Astb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  C  HUNT 

or  wTOKiNa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  17,  1$S3 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  T  asl 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosd  a  communi- 
cation received  by  me  with  relation  to 
ttie  dismissal  of  Dr.  Allen  V.  Asthi,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. It  is  signed  by  Archie  L  ISahon, 
president  of  the  Philoaosihical  Society  of 
Washington. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rioon.  as  follows: 

Wasbikctoh,  D.  C,  AprU  15.  1953. 
United  States  Senator  Lxsrxa  C.  HTmr: 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington 
(founded,  1871.  by  Joseph  Henry,  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  Smithsonian  Institution),  at  Its 
ISTTth  regular  meeting  on  Friday,  April  10, 
unanimously  authorised  the  dispatch  of  the 
following  telegram  to  President  Eisenhower, 
and  its  release  to  the  public: 

"The  Philosophical  Society  of  WaAlngton, 
comprising  about  675  members  representing 
air  walks  of  science  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Including  Government,  education,  and 
private  enterprise,  views  with  grave  alarm 
the  reeent  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  dismissing  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln  as 
Director  of  the  National  Bm^au  of  Standards 
in  a  dispute  over  battery  additives.  This 
dismissal  was  accomplished  In  a  manner  that 
Is  unfair  to  Dr.  Astln,  that  casts  undeserved 
doubt  on  the  reputation  of  the  Bxireau,  and 
that  Impugns  the  Integrity  of  Government 
science  as  a  whole. 

"Succeeding  actions  by  the  Department  of 
Commeroe.  following  the  original  dismissal, 
have  added  to  the  concern  felt  by  the  society. 
The  Inflammatory  remarks  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  technical  findings  of  the 
Bureau,  the  curtain  of  censorship  on  all  re- 
ports tuid  comments,  and  the  pressure  now 
being  exerted  on  other  departments  of  the 
Oovemment  to  endorse  battery  additives  are 
alarming  actions,  and  are  out  of  keeping  with 
United  States  policy  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. If  there  Is  to  be  a  basic  change  in  the 
philosophy  under  which  the  Bureau  oper- 
ates. It  should  be  brought  about  through 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  not  by 
the  individual  action  of  an  official  tempo- 
rarily In  charge  of  a  department  of  the 
Government. 

"The  Philosophical  Society  feels  that  the 
unsettled  Issues  are,  specifically:  Tlie  grave 
injustice  done  to  Dr.  Astln,  and  by  Implica- 
tion to  all  the  scientists  In  the  Bureau;  the 
worVti  of  the  particular  battery  additive  In 
question,  and  much  wider  qiiestion  of  the 
place  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
Amerloan  economic  life.  Aooordingly,  the 
PhilOBophloal  Society  Joins  with  other  selen- 
%uu'  bodies,  as  well  as  aU  groups  dedicated  to 
the  objective  and  rational  search  lor  truth, 
in  deploring  the  lll-advlsed  and  Intemperate 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe,  and 
In  requesting  that  full  and  Immediate  In- 
vestigation  of  the  issues  be  made  by  tcoi^. 


nIoaUy  comteteat  persooe.  The  PhUoeoph- 
Ical  Society  urges  you.  Bfr.  President,  to  inter- 
vene to  retain  Dr.  Astin  as  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  least  until 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  have 
had  the  of^nrtunlty  to  receive  and  to  study 
reports  from  experts  named  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to  arrive  at  con- 
elusions  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  both 
administratively  and  technically." 

Abchix  I.  Mabam, 
PresideTit.  Phiiotophicml  Soeietg  of 
Washington. 


Need  for  Air  Hail  Pay  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

car 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  17. 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Need  Air  Mail  Pay 
Reform,"  from  the  Standard-Times,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass..  of  April  8. 

The  edit<xlal  relates  to  the  air  mall 
subsidy  separation  bill,  S.  1380,  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Senators  Ami*. 

CUOONTS,      COOPB,     OORBON.     DOITGLAS. 

Fekgoson,  Gillstte.  HxmniiGS,  Hoit- 
raMxr,  Itks,  Jacksov,  Jookksion  of  South 
Carolina,  Kzfavtxk,  Kilookk,  Langkb. 
Ijebman,  MANSnXLB,  Matbaitk,  MmiDT, 
MnuuT,  ScaoKPFCL,  Smith  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Sparkman;  and  also  to  the  com« 
panioa  bill.  H.  R.  131.  introduced  by 
Representative  Heselton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Need  Aia  MAn.  Pat  Refokic 

More  than  |71  mllUon  of  the  9134  mnilon 
listed  under  "air  mall  pay"  In  the  1953-51 
Federal  budget  has  nothing  to  do  with  actual 
costs  of  carrying  the  man  for  Uncle  Sam. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  conceded. 
That  sum  is  In  reality  a  concealed  subsidy 
for  certain  commercial  airlines,  allocated 
without  knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers. 

This  situation  has  come  about  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  which  gave 
CAB  the  power  to  set  rates  for  air  mall  trans- 
portation. Because  many  airlines  were  un- 
stable financially  then,  a  major  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  guarantee  an  overall  profit 
for  a  line  carrying  Federal  man.  Rates  were 
set  so  far  atxjve  actual  mall-carrying  costs 
that  subsidy  became  the  major  part  of  the 
money  paid  tcx  this  service,  and  some  lines 
have  continued  to  show  profits  although 
their  other  operations  are  inefllclent  and  ot 
little  public  service. 

The  unreality  of  this  process  Is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  combined  cost  of  sub- 
sidy and  air  maU  pay  is  charged  to  the 
deflclt-rldden  Post  Office  Department. 

A  hlU  to  separate  subsidy  from  actual  man 
payments  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
JoRir  F.  KEinTXDT,  Democrat.  Massachusetts, 
In  association  with  2S  other  Senators  of 
both  parties.  This  remedy  was  urged  l>y  the 
Hoover  Commission  4  years  ago.  In  1951, 
a  similar  bUl  of  the  then  Bepresentatlve 
KzHifBrr  was  unanimously  approved  in  the 
House  but  Congress  adjourned  before  the 
Senate  could  act. 

*K>ar  Mil  provides  that  to  the  future  alr>- 
Unes  win  be  paid  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
penaattoD  tot  eairylng  United  etates  BaUa." 


M:x 
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8«iator  Kehncdt  has  statod,  "at  a  rate  not 
to  esoe«d  tlM  cost  of  aenrlCM  actually  rca- 
dwetf  by  those  alrllnea,  phis  a  fair  retom. 
Anything  over  and  above  this  mall  oom- 
peniatlon  wUl  have  to  be  a  direct  subsidy, 
out  in  the  open  Instead  of  hidden,  and 
charged  to  th*  CAB  instead  of  to  the  Post 
OOee." 

'-  If  subsidies  are  continued,  airlines  with 
national  defense  potential  would  be  eligible, 
whether  or  not  tbiey  have  mail  contracts. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  existing  unrealistic  and  con- 
fusing system.  Senator  Kzmnxdt's  long  ef- 
forts to  correct  it  should  receive  bipartisan 
support  in  the  CX>ngress. 


S«cid  Security  Nubert  for  DoMestk 
Enployc 


EXTENSION  C^  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  maao 

IN  THE  8ENATX  OF  THE  UMITS)  8TATS8 

Fridav.  AprU  17,  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  letter 
dated  April  8.  19S3.  which  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Blaine 
Hallock.  of  Baker,  Orcg.  His  letter  is 
in  regard  to  some  difficulties  he  has  had 
with  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Haixock,  Banta,  SiLvnr  A  Honoiv, 

Baker.  Oreg.,  AprU  8.  19S3. 
Boo.  RztMAM  Waucxa. 

United  States  Senator  from  tdaiio. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
IteAB  Sbucam:  You  think  a  Senator  has 
troubles.    Did  you  ever  contact  the  Federal 
Security  Agency?     My  experience  may  help 
you  to  appreciate  that  we  common  people 
bave  our  worries  too.    I  will  send  a  copy  of 
this    letter    to    Ottt   Coboon,   for   he,    too. 
should  enjoy  it. 

I  have  two  domestic  employees,  Mrs.  Bell, 
who  does  the  housework,  and  Mrs.  Pugh,  who 
takes  care  of  the  grandchildren,  so  I  must 
file    quarterly    social-security    returns.      No 
sooner  did  I  begin  filing  returns  and  m^Ung 
remittances  than  I  was  contacted  Byvarloua 
local  and  national  agencies  who  wanted  to 
know  the  social -security  numbers  of  these 
women.     Sometimes  they  would  call  singly 
and  sometimes  In  groups.    At  times  the  in- 
formation   would    be    sought    by   telephone 
both  local  and  long  distance,  and  at  other 
times   it   would   be  requested  through   the 
mall  and  by  wire.     These  women  told  me 
that  they  too  were  contacted  in  about  the 
■ame  way,  and.  as  did  I,  always  patiently 
furnished   the   numbers   as   requested.     In 
fact,  we  Anally  learned  them  by  heart  and 
often  when  I  would  arrive  at  the  crfBce  In 
the  morning  and  find  a  well-groomed    dele- 
gation erf  biireaucrats  awaiting  my  arrival, 
I  would  anticipate  them  by  shouting  "Mrs* 
Plo  BeU.  XXX-XX-XXXX;  Mrs.  Lenora  M.  Pugh.* 
XXX-XX-XXXX."  ^^ 

WeU.  I  think  In  this  way  I  was  pretty  well 
able  to  satisfy  those  of  the  representaUves 
who  hailed  from  points  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River,  but  I  failed  to  reckon  with  the  boys 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Finally  I  began 
to  receive  streams  of  mail  in  the  form  of 
printed  interrogatories,  carrying  all  sorts  ot 
Xantastlo  symbols,  file  numbers,  form  nuxn- 


b«rs.  Initials,  characters  ^d  the  like.  It 
was  prstty  tough  on  our  ^tsnograpfalc  force 
and  our  typewriters,  but  I  ground  away  at 
it  aaswwlng  these  Inqulrtss  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  submitted,  until  on  January  19, 
1983.  when  I  began  to  loss  paUsnca.  On 
that  date  I  wrote: 

'TCDBBAL^SBCUairT    AasMCT. 

"Social  Security  Adminiatration, 
-Candler  Building.  199  Market  Place. 
"Baltimore,  MA. 

"OnrrLsmir :  Experiences  such  as  I  have 
had  in  connection  with  repeatedly  advising 
Innumerable  local  and  general  offices  of  the 
social-security  nximbers  of  my  domestic  em- 
ployees goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
why  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  Federal 
Indebtedness  of  approximately  9270  billions. 
Apparency  redtape  is  tangled  up  with  every 
admlnistrstlve  progress  to  an  ever-increas- 
ing degree. 

"I  have  virtually  worn  out  a  typewriter  in 
advising  Inniutierable  Federal  representatives 
of  the  social-seciulty  numbers  of  these  wou. 
en.  Mn.  Flo  Bell,  and  Mrs.  Lenora  Pugh. 
However,  in  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  com- 
plete exhaustion  I  am  doing  so  again. 

"You  wlU  find  enclosed  Form  OAR- 
lOMR-3-61 -Budget  Bureau  No.  T3-R44S-flle 
14:WR:AS:  (»4H-0eO-3-«8  74-02-029-93- 

0394808.'  carrying  the  names  of  these  two 
employees,  their  quarterly  wages  and  their 
social-security  numbers. 

"With  Ood's  help  may  we  some  day  grope 
our  way  through  this  maae. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

"BI.AINX  HAtiOCK." 

Now  comes  the  payoff.  Did  I  receive  an 
acknowledgment?  I  did  not.  Did  I  receive 
an  apology  for  these  repeated  demands  upon 
my  time  and  strength?  I  did  not.  What  I 
did  receive,  from  this  agency  in  Baltimore, 
no  later  than  yesterday,  was  another  request' 
Form  73R443-File  14:WR:AS:1094H:1663' 
6183:015-9-93:0394808.  reading:  "Impor- 
tant— enter  in  this  colimin  each  employee's 
social  security  number." 

I  returned  this  document  in  the  self -ad- 
dressed envelope,  having  written  upon  lU 
face  over  my  signature :  "My  head  is  bloody 
but  imbowed.  See  my  letter  to  you  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  1963." 

What  would  you  have  dons? 
PaUently. 

Blaznx  Hazxock. 


Tribvie  to  the  Morale  •!  GoTermMcat 
Employees  ^^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DSLAWAU 

IN  THB  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  17, 1953 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  there  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "Morale,  First  Class."  This  edi- 
torial pays  deserved  tribute  to  the  vast 
host  of  conscientious  Government  em- 
ployees who.  at  risk  of  their  jobs,  and 
with  no  hope  of  reward,  have  coop- 
erated in  exposing  certain  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  their  agency.  In  this  period, 
when  so  much  is  being  said  about  em- 
ployees who  have  failed  their  trust,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  good  in  the 
majority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  incorporated  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRo. 


There  betng  no  objeetlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKCota, 
as  follows: 

MoaAU,  FmsT  Clam 

Speaking  of  morale  among  Oovsmmsnt 
•mployses.  how  about  the  kind  Senator  JoBjr 
J.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  cited  recently? 

Senator  Wn.i.uMs  is  the  patient,  cautious. 
faot-Ioving  investigator  who  flrst  cracked  the 
scandals  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
who  turned  up  many  of  the  ottMr  sordid 
Items  in  the  long  story  which  mads  ths  mess 
In  Washington. 

Ths  Senator  had  no  Investigating  oommlt- 
tee.  no  staff,  no  approprlatioos.  All  he  had 
was  diligence,  honesty.  Judgment,  and  a  ds- 
vout  concern  for  the  taxpayera. 

Plus — as  he  Just  recently  revealed — the 
confidence  at  an  unnumbered,  unidentifled 
group  of  employsss  In  the  Intsmal  Bevsnus 
Bureau — and  elaewhsrs  in  the  Govemmsnt— 
who  tipped  him  off  on  where  ths  bodies 
could  be  found. 

This  was  no  ordinary  group  of  soreheads, 
or  sour-grapes  boys.  These  were  •  Oovsm- 
ment  smployses  of  the  highest  Integrity,  who 
were  disgusted  and  frustrated  by  the  cor- 
ruption they  saw  around  them  which  they 
were  helpless  to  prevent.  In  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAJcs.  they  had  a  man  they  could  trust,  who 
not  only  kept  his  sources  of  information 
anonymous,  but  got  action. 

In  providing  the  Senator  with  information, 
these  employees  were  risking  their  Jobs.  But 
they  had  as  much  courage  as  they  had 
honssty. 

"The  country  owes  these  employees  a  debt 
of  gratitude,"  Senator  Wouams  said,  "even 
If  they  cant  be  paid." 

Well,  to  employees  of  this  type,  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  pay  In  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  Job  done.  But  It  is  an  ironic  shame  that 
It  ton't  possible  to  award  them  all  Distin- 
guished ServlGS  Medals— or  something  sv«a 
more  substantial. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTOW ' 

or  NSW  jxassT 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS^ 
Monday,  AprU  13,  1955 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
RepubUcan  Party  is  in  the  White  House 
and  has  a  majority  in  Congress  largely 
because  the  people  of  this  country  were 
tired  of  the  extravagance,  waste,  ineffl- 
clency,  and  bungling  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministraUon.  We  Republicans  and  our 
friends  on  the  DemocraUc  side  who  are 
similarly  concerned  with  the  way  that 
that  administration  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  have  a  duty  to  the 
people  to  try  our  utmost  to  bring  effi- 
ciency along  with  economy  Into  the 
administration  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  is  no  small  task 
to  which  we  are  dedicated. 

Probably  the  most  difBcult  portion  of 
the  Job  we  face  is  bringing  efficiency 
and  economy  into  the  vast  and  sprawl- 
ing activlUes  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  set  up  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. This  tremendous  estab- 
lishment is  charged  with  the  defense  of 
this  country  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  and  the  implements 
of  inodern  and  total  war  to  our  sons  In 


the  Armed  Forces  In  this  country  and 
in  many  areas  abroad  as  well  as  to  the 
fighting  men  of  many  nations  banded 
together  in  a  common  cause.  'On  the 
other  hand,  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  are  tremendous  and  it  is  a  real 
challenge  to  try  to  supply  our  Armed 
Porces  properly  and  at  the  same  time 
obtain  real  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Wilson,  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  large  capacity, 
already  has  undertaken  careful  studies 
of  the  organizational  structure  and  prob- 
lems which  he  Inherited  from  the  pre- 
vious administration.  There  have  been 
several  indications  that  he  may  conclude 
it  iB  necessary  If  efBciency  and  economy 
are  to  be  achieved  to  scrap  much  of  the 
superstructure  previously  built  in  favor 
of  a  more  streamlined  businesslike  oper- 
ation. The  President  la  taking  other 
actions  to  bring  order  to  and  strengthen 
our  defense  mobilisation  organlntion. 
We  in  the  Congress  should  render  every 
assistance  to  these  efforts  even  to  the 
extent  of  utilizing,  when  necessary,  the 
investigative  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
disclose  to  the  President  and  Mr.  Wilson 
those  deficiencies  and  faults  of  the  de- 
fense organization  obscured  because 
some  of  the  studies  must  necessarily  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  efforts  and  opin- 
ions of  many  who  played  a  strong  role 
in  formulating  the  program  of  the  pre- 
vious administration,  at  least  until  new 
and  objective  blood  can  be  injected  into 
these  veins  of  the  system. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  full  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  of  this 
House,  be  directed  toward  the  problems 
of  our  Defense  Establishment.  Today, 
the  organization  of  the  Army  supply  sys- 
tem is  under  attack  by  reason  of  an  al- 
leged ammunition  shortage.  It  is  said 
that  the  system  of  Army  technical  serv- 
ices should  be  abolished  since  one  of 
them,  the  Ordnance  Department,  is  al- 
leged to  have  failed  to  provide  ammuni- 
tion to  our  fighting  men.  Yet,  everyone 
concedes  that  our  Army  constitutes  the 
best-fed  and  best-clothed  Army  in  the 
world,  and  the  responsibility  for  this 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  belong  to 
another  technical  service  of  this  same 
Army  organization,  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The  Truman  administration  and  its 
immediate  predecessors  demonstrated  a 
definite  liking  for  the  layering  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility  and  for  the  creation 
of  top-level  bureaucracy. 

My  guess  is  that  we  will  find  our  real 
organization  difficulties  in  the  layers  at 
the  top  rather  than  the  working  levels  at 
the  bott(»n.  The  tendency  always  is  for 
a  staff  organization  to  grow  larger  at 
the  expense  of  operations.  People  at  the 
staff  level  desire  more  and  more  control 
until  the  disease  is  like  a  malignant 
growth.  A  more  complex  organization 
is  required,  more  personnel  are  needed, 
and  greater  restrictions  on  operations 
result.  When  personnel  cuts  are  re- 
quired the  allocations  are  determined  by 
the  staff.  Of  course,  it  is  simpler  for 
them  to  impose  the  larger  percentage  of 
cuts  on  the  operations  at  the  bottom, 
rather  than  on  their  own  personnel. 
Ultimately,  the  organizational  structure 


becomes  so  topheavy  that  it  cannot  co- 
ordinate withha  itself.  The  staff  loses 
control  and  as  a  final  desperate  effort  to 
save  itself,  abandons  the  staff  concept 
and  embarks  openly  Into  operatiooB.  I 
can  only  add  that  the  businessman  or 
taxpayer  havhig  business  with  the  de- 
fense establishment  has  had  many  frus- 
trating experiences  with  the  layering  or 
bureaocratic  administration.  Hardly  a 
Member  of  this  House  has  failed  to  have 
numerous  complaints  from  his  constitu- 
ents ot  an  inability  to  get  action  or  con- 
sideration of  his  complaints  without  go- 
ing through  multitudinous  layers  ot  au- 
thority. 

It  would  be  most  enlightening  for  the 
Congress  to  know  Just  how  many  peo- 
ple, both  military  and  civilian,  are  em- 
ployed at  the  staff  level  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense,  particularly  in  the  Mu- 
nitions Board,  and  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  performing  Jobs  which 
either  already  are  principally  handled 
on  the  (^?erating  level  or  should  be 
handled  there.  My  friends  of  this  House 
concerned  with  problems  of  military 
manpower  and  the  size  of  our  fighting 
forces  might  find  this  a  fertile  field  with 
which  to  build  a  stronger  fighting  force 
with  less  overall  expenditure.  From 
comments  in  the  newspapers  and  else- 
where, Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered that  the  disease  of  layering  and  top 
level  interference  in  operations  had  se- 
riously affected  the  Munitions  Board. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  our  de- 
fense organization  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  created  out  of  voluminous 
testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  resulting  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  and  its  amendments  of  1949 
strengthening  and  clarifying  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
certain  areas.  It  may  be  true  that  it 
represents  to  some  extent  a  compromise 
of  varying  concepts  but  it  also  repre- 
sents the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  imirartant  to  realize  that 
the  Congress,  in  enacting  these  laws, 
did  not  provide  for  the  merger  of  the 
Armed  Forces  but  Instead  specifically 
provided  that  there  were  to  be  three 
military  departments  separately  admin- 
istered each  with  combat  and  service 
components.  The  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  declared  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to  "provide  for  authori- 
tative coordination  and  unified  direc- 
tion imder  civilian  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  but  not  to  merge 
them."  Merger  was  defeated  by  those 
who  foresaw  a  danger  to  democracy  in 
concentrating  too  much  power  in  too 
few  people  be  they  military  or  civilian. 
In  short,  the  80th  Congress,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  was  a  Repub- 
lican Congress,  much  maligned  by  the 
Trumcm  administration,  concluded  that 
continuation  of  the  basic  structure  of 
the  Armed  Porces  and  not  merger  of 
them  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
country,  I  believe  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  basic  structure  established  by 
this  act  and  its  amendment  was  soimd 
and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

Now,  It  is  said  that  there  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  duplication,  overlapping, 
and  waste  among  the  several  military 
departments  particiilarly  in  the  manage- 


ment of  supplies.  Certain  Members  of 
the  Bouse,  particularly  on  the  Demo- 
eratlc  side,  have  seemed  to  feel  that  tha 
solution  to  the  problems  of  supply  man- 
agement lies  In  a  separate  civilian  supply 
service  or  some  form  of  centralized  sup- 
ply agency  without  fully  appreciating 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  such  an  organ- 
ization. Good  reason  may  dictate  the 
centralization  of  some  aspects  ot  supply 
management  such  as  planning  and  co- 
ordinatimi  of  requirements,  allocation 
of  scarce  materials,  and  determination 
of  priorities  of  need.  Common  sense, 
however,  should  make  It  clear  that  the 
best  supply  system  is  the  one  which  best 
supplies  the  man  In  battte  with  .the 
things  he  needs  to  win  battles  and  at 
the  time  he  needs  them.  To  be  the  best 
supply  system  It  must  be  one  which  is 
flexible  and  responsive  to  the  combat 
forces.  The  great  diversity  In  char- 
acteristics of  the  present  day  essential 
supply  items  for  the  combat  forces, 
wei^xms.  ammunition,  armored  vehicles, 
ships  and  aircraft,  and  the  highly  tech- 
nical nature  of  many  of  the  items  seem 
to  dictate  a  similar  diversification  of 
procurement,  storage,  and  distribution 
responsibilities  among  and  within  the 
armed  services.  Neither  a  centralized 
supply  sjrstem  nor  the  parceling  out  of 
supply  responsibilities  to  Joint  agencies 
or  groups  of  the  armed  services  on  a 
purely  f  imctional  basis  can  possibly  pro- 
vide the  fiexibility,  responsiveness,  or 
special  approach  and  handling  required 
if  the  supply  system  is  to  supply  the  man 
in  battle  with  the  things  he  needs  to  win 
battles  at  the  time  he  needs  them.  The 
fate  of  this  country  well  may  rest  upon 
our  ability  to  devise  that  supply  system 
which  will  best  accomplish  the  essential 
supply  mission,  support  of  the  combat 
soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  airman.  Our 
most  careful  study  and  well-considered 
thought  must  be  given  this  problem. 
Experimentation  with  imagined  Utopias 
of  supply  management  cannot  be  in- 
dulged. 

Let  me  give  you  one  of  the  worst  exam- 
ples of  the  sort  of  thinking,  or  lack  of 
thinking,  on  suiwly  problems  which  must 
be  corrected.  A  Munitions  Board  Staff 
study  in  1950  entitled  "Industry  Views 
Concerning  Military  Procurement  Meth- 
ods'* shows  that  70  percent  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  clothing  and  textile 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  were  to  the 
effect  that  increased  coordination  of 
procurement  would  not  reduce  company 
costs.  Tet,  the  Munitions  Board  in  1952 
in  the  name  of  unification,  which  has 
become  a  magic  word  of  Justification, 
without  any  statistical  study  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  but  rather  primarily 
upon  the  basis  of  statements  of  con- 
clusions, created  a  so-called  joint  agen- 
cy for  the  procurement  of  clothing,  tex- 
tiles and  footwear  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  agency  is  known  as  ASTAPA.  the 
abbreviation  for  Armed  Services  Textile 
and  Apparel  Procurement  Agency.  It  is 
a  conglomerate  group  without  a  recog- 
nized head.  It  is  operated  by  officers  and 
civilians  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marines.  An  Army  general  is — for  a 
time — Chief  of  the  Agency  Staff,  with 
power  to  make  some  decisions.  Super- 
imposed is  the  ASTAPA  directorate,  with 
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povcr  to  make  other  QperatioDst  de- 
eisions.  Tbis  <ilreotorate  ia  eonpoaed  oC 
a  rq»reses(attve  of  eatdi  of  Ibe  Dour  scr?- 
ifpes  and  U  makei  deelsiom  ky  taking  a 
vote-<4nak>nty  roles.  In  ceae  of  a  tfe» 
the  matter  mar  be  deeded  by  the  caiair^ 
man.  The  cfaaiimanahip  rotates  amoiw 
the  servioes  every  year  or  twa  Certain 
decfarion*  have  to  be  made  by  the  Score- 
tacy  of  the  Army;  but  supenrlskm  and 
eontrol  of  the  A«eney  is  In  the  Secretary 
of  Pefense.  operating  through  the 
Munitions  Board.  The  Munitions  Board. 
too,  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  services,  but  the  power  of  decision  is 
in  the  Chairman.  Intertwined  with  this 
structure  Is  aa  elaborate  i^atem  of  ap. 
peals  whereby  the  departments  may. 
ultimately,  present  their  grievances  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defeoae.  There  exists 
serious  doubt  that  any  auch  agency  can 
even  with  the  best  ix>s8ible  administra- 
tion resiilt  in  lower  prices  for  items  pur- 
chased or  in  a  reduction  in  personnel  or 
administrative  evertiead.  An  agency  so 
organized  cannot  help  but  be  unwieldy. 
Blow,  and  Ineaicient  Certainly,  it  is  dif- 
flcuH  to  see  how  it  can  function  with 
the  required  rapidity  in  an  emergency. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
through  World  War  n.  Army  procure- 
ment of  clothing  ami  textiles  was  eaiMed 
on  at  the  Ph&MMphia  Quartermaster 
Z>epot. 

•  The  Army.  Navy,  and  ASTAPA  par- 
tiiasii«  oOces  have  been  amducting  op- 
erations from  a  rented  U-story  office 
building  hi  lower  New  York  City.  In 
these  ASTAPA  operatlaDS,  approximate- 
Jy  M  percent  of  the  fmids  spent  have 
eome  frdm  the  Army,  and  ASTAPA  is 
operated  by  personnel  approximate^  90 
percent  of  whom  are  snnpUed  by  the 
Army.  At  Vbe  same  time,  because  of  this 
so-called  unification,  the  Army  is  unatato 
io  utihae  its  ample  facilities  and  cfllce 
space  at  the  Pliiladetphia  Qnartermast^ 
Depot— less  than  M  miles  away—- where 
at  this  time  there  is  more  than  00.000 
square  feet  of  modem  office  space  un- 
occuiried  and  immediately  availaUe. 

Whether  our  Secretary  of  Defense  does 
or  does  not  abolish  the  Munitions  Board. 
I  am  confident  he  will  take  affirmative 
action  to  ccxrect  the  sort  of  supply  think- 
ing that  has  been  all  to  prevalent.  An 
immediate  action  which  might  well  merit 
his  careful  attention  is  the  abolition  of 
ASTAPA.  We  all  know  that  new  agen- 
cies, once  established  and  solidifled  in 
operation,  are  difficult  to  abolish.  Per- 
sonal ambitions  of  individuals  together 
with  their  fear  of  consequences  almost 
certainly  preclude  such  agencies  from 
initiating  or  supporting  any  move  for 
their  abolition.  They  feel  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  be  self-critical  and  they 
tend  to  sustain  themselves  by  furnishing 
nothing  but  self-serving  information  to 
support  their  continuity. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  further  elab- 
orate on  these  matters.  The  Membets 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  sure,  are  aware 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  faced  and 
solved  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  fighting 
force  without  endangering  the  economy 
of  the  country.  I  urge  that  you  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  matters  In- 
volving reorganization  of  the  supply  sys- 
tems of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  recommend 
that  the  Committees  of  the  Congress 


Ghazged  with  responslMllty  In  these  mat- 
ters most  earaCttUy  considor  them  in  the 
Ught.of  these  gnyimffntii  smd  take  such 
acUaa  as  ttaoy  may  deem  oeoasaanr.  to 
fully  apprise  them  of  the  issues  and  iMl 
f  aota  involved.  If  the  trend  towani  in- 
ereased  oentrallzatioa  of  power  over  the 
military  <tepartments  in  theflcM  of  sup- 
ply management  eanttnnes.  a  complete 
merger  of  the  departmenta  may  be  ac« 
eompUBlKd  without  the  necessity  of  any 
eangresstonal  consideration.  dat)ate  or 
legislation.  Such  centrallKatioB  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place  without  our 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  aU 
the  facts  and  reflect  upon  the  political 
consequences  of  such  a  move. 


Report  of  Piaacer  Service  Ca.,  af  Eaf  cm» 
Orcff.,  on  Botiaets  Conditioas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaoQM 
Oi  TBS  mtNATI  OW  TBB  UNITXD  STATES 

fVMay.  AprU  17. 1153 

Mr.  MCntSE.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  A]K)endix  of  the  Rscobo  a  report 
issued  by  Mr.  Mike  Jenney,  general  man- 
ager. Pioneer  Service  Co.,  of  Eugene. 
Oreg.,  In  which  he  sets  forth  his  finding 
as  to  business  conditions  in  the  trade 
area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  he  has 
found  those  business  conditions  to  exist 
It  is  his  report  for  AprU  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnxuu). 
as  follows: 

PioNKKB  annex  Co,  Ihc 

Eugene.  Oreg^  April  19S3. 
BuszMxss  OoNainoMa  m  thz  Tsadx  Asia  That 

TOV  QSMTUaCEM  LIVZ  AND  Do  BT7SIMZS8  IlT 

Okntixiun:  Anyone  who  tries  to  write  a 
letter  pertaining  to  business  conditions  t&ese 
days  is  a  good  deal  like  anyone  trying  to 
giiess  tbe  weather  the  other  side  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains.  Tbe  natives  say  that  a  msa 
who  tries  to  da  that  la  eltho-  a  foreigner  or 
a  plain  damn  fool,  beeaiMe  erren  tbe  natives 
eannot  guess  tbelr  own  weatbsr.  Hers  In 
the  Wlllametts  Valley  the  waatbarman  Is 
just  as  tar  off  the  beam  in  giiesalng  what  the 
weather  la  going  to  be  here  as  those  who  live 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  same 
holds  true  for  anyone  who  tries  to  gaeas 
What  the  future  holds  for  bosini 


Z.   BirSINXBS  COROmONS  AS  THXT  KXBT  TODAT 

After  carefully  reading  Nation's  Business, 
the  n.  S.  News,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
several  other  financial  magazines,  the  Port- 
land Oregonian,  the  Oregon  Joomal,  and  the 
Eugene  Register-Ouard;  and  after  listening 
to  the  radio  and  talking,  at  our  sales  incwt 
tng.  to  my  own  salesmen  worUng  In  tbe 
States  ot  Utah  and  Idaho  as  well  as  those 
working  in  eastern  and  western  Oregon,  I 
find  that  conditions  are  about  the  same  In 
all  parts  of  our  trade  area  in  Oregon.  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

Here  in  Eugene,  the  lumber  capital  of  the 
world,  the  lumber  Industry  is  beginning  to 
look  up  somewhat,  but  the  market  hM  been 
decidedly  off  and  many  ot  the  smaller  mills 
have  either  cone  out  of  business  or  are  going 
out  of  business.  Naturally,  tbs  wet  weatbsr 
In  tbe  Willamette  Valley  has  curtailed  lum- 
ber operations,  because  It  was  too  wet  to 
log:  and  that  retarded  the  mills  that  dldnt 
iiave  logs  yarded  out  for  ImmedlaU  cutting. 


I  bava  talksd  to  botb  lifr.  Claienca  torn- 
band  of  the  United  States  Natiooal  Baal  la 
Eqgene  and  to  Mr.  Loy  Rowling  of  tbe  first 
National  jSank,  and  tbelr  report  on  tbe 
■ttgene  trade  area  Is  that  business  oondl- 
tloos  are  going  to  ba  good,  as  tar  aa  tb«y  ean 
sea.  tat  tbm  pnsaat  year.  This  win  hava  a 
atrect  fcasitiif  on  iba  eattleassp  and  Uu 
tarmees  aaeb  of  tbe  Casade  MouatalBa,  ba. 
cause  more  men  are  being  employad  In  the 
lungdt>ar  Industry,  and  they  are  all  good  eat- 
ers, and  the  more  beef  and  mutton  and  other 
farm  products  they  consume  win  have  aa 
effect  on  tbe  prodaeta  that  are  being  ralaaa 
In  lialbsur  Ooimty  and  tba  Snaka  River 
Valley,  also  in  central  Idaho  and  orar  into 
Dtab.  as  qvlts  a  lot  of  stuff  U  shipped  from 
tbara  Into  Orsgon  and  the  Willamette  VaUey. 

Tha  f armccs  should  have  a  fairly  good  year, 
axvd  Ui.  Benson  Is  going  to  stay  with  prlorl- 
tlas  as  nearly  as  possible.  That  means  that 
tbe  feedmen  of  eastern  Oregon  and  the  dairy 
tndustry  should  not  suffer  too  mncii  <wltb 
tbe  axcepttoii  of  buttsrf  at.  whleU  Is  oompat- 
lug  dtraetly  with  olaamargartaa).  la  10S4 
the  national  conaumptloa  ot  buttar  was  Ig 
pounds  to  the  IncUvlduaL  It  la  8  pouads 
today  and  possibly  it  wlU  ba  0  pounds  n«xt 
year.    That  Isnt  so  hot  for  tbe  dairymen. 

Tbe  average  farmer  baa  been  more  or  less 
overscdd  on  farm  Implements.  There  has 
been  a  drop  in  the  price  of  Implemeata. 
That  la  what  I  read  and  I  suppose  tt  is  trua. 
I  kaow  that  soma  of  our  Imidement  mea 
have  had  to  resort  to  public  auctlona  la 
order  to  dean  up  tbelr  lota  at  saronrlhsnd 
machinery. 

The  avaraga  nuux  la  behind  tba  S-baU 
more  today  than  be  has  been  before.  The 
national  consumer  debt  has  reached  tba 
tremendous  height  of  a  little  over  $as  blUion. 
and  it  U  still  pyraatldlng.  Tbe  automotlva 
tedaatry.  natvraUy,  leads  tbe  way  la  thU 
tremendous  debt.  With  tbe  autoasobBa 
manufacturers  setting  a  goal  of  8  mtnt/r^i 
cars  and  trucks  for  thU  fiscal  year.  I  wouldn't 
even  guess  what  this  debt  is  goln^  to  amount 
to.  I  do  know  that  this  has  a  lot  of  dealers 
worried,  while  the  manufacturers  seem  to  go 
gleefidly  on  regardless.  When  I  talked  to 
one  of  tbe  Big  Three  shop  foiamea  beta  la 
Eugene  tbe  other  day.  be  said  that  tbs  uMd> 
car  lots  la  Eugene  are  tetrlMy  crowded. 

Tha  oaly  way  I  can  sae  that  tba  car  daalar 
Is  going  to  get  a  break — and  I  wouldn't  really 
call  it  a  break— Is  that  be  Is  going  to  cut 
the  profit  on  new  cars  to  allow  more  for  tba 
used  cars  in  order  to  keep  his  clients  put  or 
keep  the  client  ftrom  going  elsewhere.  Oom- 
petltton  U  getting  to  the  point  where  there 
is  mors  automobile  advartlalng  In  all  tba 
trads  nagaidnes.  In  the  newsp^Mra.  and  ovsr 
the  radio  than  I  have  ever  seen  before— and 
the  year  is  just  getting  nicely  imdsr  way. 

A  hardware  man  who  represents  one  of  our 
large  hardware  stores  here  in  Eugene  and 
who  has  Just  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
hardware  mea  la  Seattle  toM  me  that  at 
that  meeting  he  was  told  to  watch  his  step 
on  television  sets  because  the  credit  on  tbem 
Is  going  to  run  into  m  lot  ot  nioney. 

Some  of  the  banks  are  pretty  weU  loaned 
out  on  tbe  nMoey  allocated,  mat«  or  less, 
to  consumer  credit — I  mean  bow  much  they 
want  to  loan  on  tbe  paper  to  retail  dealeia. 
You  gentlemen  probably  have  found  al- 
ready, when  you  have  tried  to  borrow  money. 
that  the  rate  of  Interest  has  gone  up.  It 
may  continue  to  do  so.  Tou  have  noticed, 
also,  that  foxa  banker  doesnt  come  around 
any  more  and  tap  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
aak  you  if  you  need  any  more  money  In  your 
business,  and  he  hedges  quit*  a  bit  when  you 
go  in  to  borrow  money. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  bandwrltlag  Is  on  tba 
walL  It  Is  a  good  deal  tba  way  It  is  wbaa 
I  am  down  In  Nevada  and  go  Into  tbs 
gambling  casino  and  watch  the  spinning 
roulette  wheel.  When  the  bets  are  down  and 
the  dealer  spins  tbe  wheel,  round  and  round 
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tha  little  ball  goes,  and  where  It  will  stop 
no  one  knows. 

It  is  tbs  same  with  business  today.  If 
you  cannot  read  the  cards,  you  are  out  of 
luck.  All  of  you  businessmen  are  sitting  In 
on  one  of  the  biggest  poker  games  that  was 
ever  played;  and  the  size  of  the  business  you 
operate  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  game 
you  are  playing.  Many  men  play  out  of 
their  class,  such  as  the  smaU  grocer  who 
tries  to  compete  with  the  chain-grocery 
stores.  Tbe  chain-grocery  stores  are  getting 
cash  for  their  groceries,  which  the  snuUl 
grocer  Is  putting  on  bis  books.  Tbe  small 
grocer  wlU  find  that  it  Just  Isnt  In  the  cards. 

I  read  an  Interesting  article  in  one  of  the 
leading  Consumer  Credit  Letters  from  tbe 
Middle  Weet.  There  were  some  1,400  bankers 
at  a  bankers'  meeting  recently  where  the 
main  topic  for  discussion  was  consumer 
credit.  One  of  the  bankers  said  the  bankers 
are  going  to  be  up  against  a  proposition  they 
have  never  been  up  against  before.  What 
are  they  going  to  do,  be  aaked,  if  condltlous 
get  to  the  point  of  a  lot  of  repossessing,  such 
as  some  of  the  finance  companies  experienced 
during  tbe  depression. 

Now,  I  don't  look  for  any  depression,  or 
any  recession;  but  I  want  to  call  your  st- 
tantlon  to  something  that  has  happened  in 
the  last  3  or  4  days.  What  happened  to  the 
stock  market  all  over  the  ooimtry  when  the 
peace  scare  came  up  and  they  thought  there 
was  a  definite  chance  to  stop  the  Korean 
war  right  away?  Did  you  notloa  bow  tha 
equilibrium  of  the  stock  market,  and  stocks, 
changed  In  just  a  few  boursT  That  should 
recall  to  you  what  you  read  in  one  of  my 
letters  not  long  ago:  "Look  out  for  deflation." 

Let's  outline  a  picture  of  what  could  bap- 
pen  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sky.  With 
our  production  geared  to  a  860  billion  vol- 
ume for  war  material,  and  enough  steal. 
copper,  and  other  metals  being  allocated  to 
the  general  public  for  better  than  0  million 
automobiles,  along  with  plenty  for  tele- 
vision sets,  electric  refrigerators,  and  other 
electrical  contrivances,  can  you  Imagine  what 
will  happen  if  this  Korean  war  stops  sud- 
denly? This  country  will  be  flooded  with  so 
much  merchandise  that  it  wlU  be  pathetic. 
With  farm  mortgages  and  home  mortgages 
at  virtually  an  all-time  high;  with  the  na- 
tional consumer  debt  at  826  bUllon  or  bet- 
ter: with  taxes  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the 
cost  of  living  practlcaUy  In  tbe  same  bracket, 
along  with  the  price  of  gasoline  (which  has 
been  raised  in  most  territories) :  cant  you  sea 
what  can,  and  may,  come  to  pass? 

Oiir  President,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
faced  with  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
all  time;  and  he  certainly  needs  the  moral 
support  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  Russians  keep 
Washington  guessing  just  as  much  as  they 
do  tbe  average  businessman. 

I  am  not  a  pesslnUst.  At  the  same  time. 
If  you  go  to  a  doctor  for  a  physical  checkup 
or  If  you  take  your  car  to  have  it  tuned  up. 
you  generally  go  by  what  the  electrocardio- 
graph tells  you  about  your  heart  or  by  the 
electrical  machine  that  checks  the  electric 
system  in  your  automobile.  If  a  man  is 
forewarned,  he  should  l>e  forearmed. 

In  your  trade  magasines,  such  as  U.  8. 
News  or  Bllpllnger,  or  Stevenson  who  writes 
for  the  Oregonian  and  other  leading  papers, 
you  read  about  Instalment  buying,  and 
bow  certain  businesses  promote  the  credit 
game.  To  me,  this  Idea  of  pyramiding  con- 
sumer credit,  making  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  buy  a  car  with  not  too  much  down  and 
from  80  months  to  8  years  to  pay  for  It;  or 
offering  a  large  amount  for  old  electrical 
equipment  (considering  that  it  Is  second- 
band)  in  order  to  get  you  to  take  a  long-time 
contract.  Isnt  good.  I  have  noticed  In  the 
local  papera  that  they  are  allowing  860  for 
virtually  any  kind  of  stMSondhand  davenport 
if  you  buy  a  new  one,  and  giving  all  kinds 
of  terms  to  pay  for  It.    Many  people  have  no 


sales  resistance.  Why  cant  these  merchants 
see  what  will  happen  to  the  general  public 
when  they  are  oversold? 

I  have  read  in  some  of  the  best  authori- 
ties in  the  banking  business  that  some  of 
the  biggest  banking  outfits  in  the  United 
States  are  finding  that  there  is  more  money 
made  on  consumer  credit,  and  less  loss  to 
them. 

With  competition  getting  back  to  where  It 
was  in  1939;  with  the  high  cost  of  Uvlng  and 
high  rentals:  and  with  so  many  people  draw- 
ing only  8160  to  8800  a  month,  there  Isnt 
much  left  for  consumer  credit;  yet  these  peo- 
ple are  the  ones  who  reaUy  spend  a  big  part 
of  their  salary  for  consumer  credit. 

When  people  talk  about  the  vast  amount 
of  money  in  savings  accounts  In  the  banks, 
in  postal  savings,  and  in  life  insxutuice.  I 
wish  they  would  show  the  level  that  these 
savings  start  from.  I  will  bet  my  good  hat 
that  86.000  or  better  is  the  category  that  It 
represents.  I  have  made  a  personal  check 
and  have  found  that  the  average  man  work- 
ing in  stores,  service  stations,  and  garages; 
common  labor  which  Isnt  unionized:  office 
workers  and  people  with  white-collar  jobs 
are  simply  not  making  that  kind  of  money. 
Groceries  for  a  family  of  4  are  running  from 
8100  to  8126  a  month;  in  some  cases,  more. 
Since  tbe  Government  controls  have  been 
taken  off,  rent  is  pyramiding;  and  many 
commodities  such  as  gasoline,  fuel  oU,  and 
quite  a  lot  of  other  things,  like  potatoes  and 
onions  and  other  nece«sities,  are  not  coming 
down.  The  cattlemen  in  many  cases  are 
taking  virtually  a  third  less  for  beef  on  the 
hoof,  but  thst  has  not  shown  up  to  any  great 
extent  to  the  man  who  carries  the  nosebag 
or  the  dinner  bucket. 

When  you  oversell  this  class  of  people  you 
are  going  to  find  out  that — as  one  of  our 
auditors  said  to  me  the  other  day  when  we 
were  closing  our  books — it  is  the  large  busi- 
nesses, like  chain  groceries,  that  are  making 
the  good  money.  This  fact  Is  borne  out 
by  the  large  number  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  radio  broadcasts.  They  are  mak- 
ing the  money;  but  the  small  merchant  is 
not. 

Tbe  farmer  is  still  getting  a  fairly  good 
price  for  what  he  raises  and  produces,  but 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  not  come  down. 
Most  of  the  things  he  xxaea  still  stay  up.  So 
you  can  see  that  he  is  quite  badly  stymied. 

I  am  calling  my  shots  the  way  I  see  them; 
and  when  the  chips  are  down — as  they  are 
today — ^I  think  you  businessmen  will  bear 
me  out. 

Personally.  I  dont  think  tbe  President  is 
cdl  the  beam  when  he  says  the  budget  should 
be  balanced  before  taxes  are  cut.  We  cant 
afford  to  weaken  our  defenses  unUl  they  sit 
down  around  the  peace  table  and  the  papers 
are  algned  and  the  war  in  Korea  \b  over. 

I  try  to  write  a  language  that  everybody 
can  understand:  and  I  write  the  way  I  see 
it  every  day  when  caUlng  on  the  men 
throughout  the  States  that  we  work  in. 

My  contention,  gentlemen,  is  that  you  men 
who  are  doing  a  credit  business,  and  you 
wlU  be  doing  more  of  it  from  here  on  out,  if 
you  wish  to  sell  consumer-credit  merchan- 
dise or  compete  with  the  large  department 
stores  in  any  line,  should  get,  and  \XBe,  a 
good  application  form  for  credit  card. 
Whether  you  use  a  Pioneer  Service  credit 
card  or  not.  get  one  ot  some  kind  and  use  it. 
Know  how  much  credit  to  give,  to  whom  you 
are  going  to  loan  your  money,  and  whether 
the  debtor  is  entitled  to  your  confidence. 
Watch  your  Pioneer  Service  monthly  credit 
reporU.  They  are  growing  ta  alze  every 
day.  Remember,  the  names  on  these 
monthly  credit  reports  represent  the  mls- 
takea  in  judgment  of  your  business  asso- 
ciatea  who  belong  to  the  Pioneer  Service 
Oo  ooxxnty  credit  boards  throughout  these 
four  Stotea.  When  you  read  these  CTsdlt 
raporta.  dont  tblnk  for  a  momant.  "Tbis  U 


clear  out  of  my  territory;  this  fellow  doeent 
live  over  here.-  Just  bear  this  point  In 
mind:  Better  than  16  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  on  the  move.  Remember  that  your 
good  account  may  be  some  other  merchant's 
delinquent  account  who  has  now  dropped 
into  your  trade  area  to  reside.  When  one 
of  our  Pioneer  Service  credltmen  calls  on 
you,  don't  rush  him  off  even  if  you  don't 
buy  the  service.  This  man  has  had  a  good 
credit  education  and  training,  and  he  knows 
what  Is  happening  in  yom-  trade  area  better 
than  you  do,  because  it  is  his  business  to 
find  out.  Remember,  your  Pioneer  Service 
E3rstem  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you  unless 
you  use  it.  Don't  keep  on  doing  as  some 
businessmen  are  doing  by  financing  their 
business  at  both  ends  and  allowing  their 
WOTking  capital  to  become  frozen  on  their 
books  in  the  form  of  delinquent  accounts. 

Keep  the  respect  of  yoxix  banker  and  yo\ir 
wholesale  houses  by  using  your  Pioneer 
Service  collection  surice  oftener.  Tou  can't 
afford  to  pay  even  10  percent  on  collections 
let  alone  60  percent.  Let  3rour  banker  and 
your  wholesale  company  respect  you  and 
your  business.  Dont  get  the  reputation  of 
being  a  poor  credltman.  (How  many  of  you 
men  can  say  you  are  really  good  credltmen?) 

Now,  with  spring  opening  up  and  things 
beginning  to  roll,  why  not  clean  house  in 
your  credit  department,  since  you  have 
closed  your  books  and  know  where  you  stand, 
and  make  the  other  9  months  of  1963  profit- 
able ones  for  you  and  your  business? 

Please  consider  what  I  have  said,  as  this 
Is  tbe  way  conditions  as  of  today  look  to  me. 

S.  BOSIMX8B    CONnmOMS    at   TBB   roTUis.    AS 

FAS  AS  I  CAM  oxnaa  at  this  roam 

Mocb  at  tbe  money  allocated  for  war  mate- 
rials has  not  been  spent  because  so  mutdt 
war  material  is  In  the  blueprint  and  drafting 
stage,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  ovir  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  bound  and  determined  to  cut  war 
production.  Iliat  means  that  the  pri^'ata 
individual,  or  consumer,  has  got  to  keep 
things  agoing.  If  you  will  glance  back  and 
review  what  I  have  written  in  the  first  part 
of  this  letter,  you  can  aee  what  the  baala 
Is  going  to  be  aa  far  as  the  buying  power 
of  the  average  man  Is  concerned.  I  think 
there  are  enough  public  works,  such  as  high- 
ways, dams,  chiu-ches,  schools,  water  sys- 
tems, new  homes,  paving,  and  sewers,  to  in- 
sure a  very  good  year  yet;  but  you  have  got 
to  remember  that  if  tbe  Korean  war  should 
stop  soon  there  is  gomg  to  be  deflation  (in- 
stead of  inflation) ,  which  can  be  worse  than 
inflation  is. 

Totir  guess  for  tba  f utive  U  as  good  aa 
mine.  I  still  say,  as  I  told  you  dturing  tbe 
Presidential  campaign,  "Let  the  politicians 
do  the  politicking.  Let  the  businessman 
stop,  look,  and  listen."  But  while  he  is 
doing  so  he  had  better  make  hay  while  the 
iun  is  still  shining.  Let  him  go  over  his 
business  carefully  and  departmentlae  It,  if 
he  hasnt  already  done  so.  Let  him.  above 
all  else,  try  to  fortify  bis  credit  department, 
because  that  Is  the  heart  of  his  businesa. 
and  It  is  just  as  strong  as  that  department 
is  and  no  stronger. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  given  you  some  food 
for  thought.  I  am  not  a  crystal  gazer,  but 
I  try  to  write  from  the  facts  as  I  see  tliem. 
I  think  that  from  here  on  out  It  is  going  to 
be  a  survival  of  tbe  flttest.  The  sur^'ivor 
wUl  be  tbe  man  who  plays  his  cards  most 
carefully  and  tbe  man  who  understands  and 
realizes  that  he  is  sitting  in  on  the  stlffest 
game  of  poker  he  ever  played  and  knows 
that  if  he  doesnt  play  his  cards  carefully 
he  Is  going  to  push  his  chair  back  and  step 
out  of  business.  A  lot  of  businessmen  are 
giMng  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Remember  the  old  saying.  "Keep  smlUag.** 

Tours  very  truly.       

MncB  Jbhmbt, 
<3eneral  Manager, 
Fioneer  Servioe  Co^  Ino, 
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Witj  Taxes  Mwt  Be  Cot 


EXTENSION  <^  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


or  KWM  TC 

-  IN  ICT  HOD  SB  OP  RBPRESSNTATTVXS 

<       1  Wednesday,  Avril  iS,  19S3 

'  Ml:.  REED  o^  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  proved  true  throughout  history 
tiaat.  "Where  there  is  no  vii^on  the  peo- 
Ide  perish."  Unless  50  n&Ulion  Individual 
taxpayers  in  this  Nation  wish  to  ulti- 
mately perish  under  a  crushing  load  of 
taxation  they  shotild  demand  of  their 
respective  Representatives  in  Congress 
that  individual  Income  taxes  be  reduced 
and  reduced  now.  There  is  a  petition 
an  the  Speaker's  desk  which,  if  signed 
Iqr  the  318  Representatives  in  Congress, 
there  can  be  tax  rdief .  Yes.  tax  relief 
on  July  1.  this  year,  amounting  to  11 
percent  Fifty  million  taxpayers  should 
contact  their  Representatives  by  tele- 
gram, letter,  or  telephone,  urging  them 
to  sign  the  petition  and  thus  keep  their 
preelection  promise  to  the  people  that 
if  elected  he  would  rote  to  reduce  taxes. 
All  a  Member  of  Ccxigress  has  to  do  to 
ftflfffl  his  promise  to  hb  constituents  la 
to  first  sign  the  petition  on  the  Speaker'a 
desk  and  then  vote  for  H.  R.  l.  the  tax 
reduction  bill,  when  it  oomes  to  the  floor 
for  oonsidntitton  and  action. 
^Canada  has  reduced  her  taxes.  Great 
Britain  has  reduced  her  taxes.  Italy  has 
raduced  taxes.  France  has  reduced 
taxes,  llnless  individual  income  taxes 
are  reduced  for  Amerlean  taxpayers, 
their  tax  money  will  be  sent  to  these 
foreign  countries  that  are  now  reducing 
their  taxes  witli  the  aid  of  our  taxpayers' 
znoney. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert,  under 
leav»  to  axtend  heretofore  granted,  an 
article  by  David  lAwrence,  with  com- 
ments on  it,  entitled  "Why  Taxes  Must 
peCut.-  It  was  puhli:*ed  in  U.  a  News 
it  World  Report  February  27,  1953: 

Wht  Tkkbs  litosT  Bt  Cot 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
TaxM  can  be  out,  and  th«y  wUl  b«  eut-« 
proTlded  Congreas  and  the  country  undar. 
•tand  wby  they  must  be  cut. 

For  ao  years  the  paycholcgy  In  gOTemment 
baa  bean  baaed  on  the  fallacloua  theory  that 
the  axacutlTO  branch  detarmlnea  whatever 
•uma  It  wlshea  to  spend>-not  neceasarlly 
what  ought  to  be  apaat.  Then  the  citlaena 
ara  aspectad  to  pay  taxea  and  alao  lend  their 
savings  to  meet  the  budget. 

Today  that  paydKtlogy  is  being  reversed 
The  easentlva  branch  of  the  Gtovemment  la 
being  warned  by  a  set  of  tragic  facts  which 
have  been  undermining  the  stability  ot  our 
whole  economy  that  the  amy  sums  which 
Bhoold  be  spent  are  thoae  which  the  total 
ot  aatlmated  tax  coUecttasia  wUl  permit. 

This  la  a  change  the  Amerlean  pecx)]*  voted 
f or  la  tka  laat  atoctkm. 

To  My  that  a  redtiotlon  of  taxes  Is  de- 
manded merely  beeaose  Indtvlduals  or  cor- 
porations will  thereby  have  Increased  runs 
left  over  after  taxes  la  to  walm  the  antlzv 
poiat  jf  the  oontrovaray. 

For  the  real  ptirpoaa  of  a  tsK  reduction 
today  Ij  to  raatora  ttia  basic  economic  health 
of  our  eountry. 

.  I*i.?^  wa  face  la  this:  The  strongest 
lndi.stnal  Nation  in  the  world  U  in  danger 
Of  a  daatrvcUva  depression  growing  out  of 


JMi 


flKal  errtars  la  the  past  and  tha  reekleaa  uaa 
of  the  taxing  power. 

It  should  have  been  obvloQS  long  before 
thia  that  eollapaa  ia  la  stora  for  a  govara- 
mant  which  spends  BX)re  than  it  takaa  tn 
•vary  year  aad  yet  Increaaee  tax  rafesa  on 
the  theory  that  the  souroea  at  taaatlon  ai« 
Umitleas.  it  Is  fUndazaantoUy  wrong  to  aa- 
sume  that  a  private-enterprise  economy  can 
a*ryty  any  amh  «rala. 

Whan  the  taxing  power  Is  abused  and  the 
public  debt  is  constantly  iaereaaad.  oonfl- 
denoe  in  the  monetary  unit  is  shaken.  The 
American  dollar  today  la  relatively  stronger 
than  any  other  currency  la  the  world,  but 
this  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  a 
man  with  one  broken  leg  is  better  off  than  a 
man  with  two  broken  legs. 

If  the  American  ctoUar  goea  down,  aU  the 
other  currencies  wlU  drop  aven  mora 
precipitately. 

The  most  important  bulwark  of  the  tree 
wcM^id  today  is  a  sound  dollar.  But  a  sound 
dollar  means  not  Just  a  balanced  budget.  It 
calls  for  a  surplus  la  the  Treasury  and  a 
decreasing  tax  load. 

Taxes  are  burdensome  on  avery  elaaa  but 
mostly  on  the  persons  of  lowest  Incomes. 
The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  Just  in 
changing  tbe  IndivldTial  tax  rates  to  give 
relief  to  certain  InconM  groups  It  must 
come  by  cutting  down  the  tax  coats  tmh^ddM 
in  the  prices  of  goods  everybody  has  to  buy. 
Thia  Is  becauae  taxaa  ara  reflected  In  our 
high  price  level  of  today.  In  one  way  or 
another,  tazee  have  been  added  to  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  costs  so  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  doUar  has  been  cut 
in  half  ia  the  last  20  years.  The  resultant 
demands  for  higher  and  higher  wages  have 
produced  spirals  which  have  added  to  the 
whole  strain. 

America  has  bean  on  the  verge  of  an  eco- 
nomic collapse  due  to  the  iinitr>iiTi>^py^,  of 
the  doUar,  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  the 
taxing  power,  and  the  OKtuntlng  increases  la 
national  debt. 

Tbe  Klsenhower  administration  takes  over 
at  a  tlm«  when  the  preceding  administration 
has  left  a  legacy  of  near  bankruptcy.  An- 
other 4  years  of  spending  without  cutting 
appropriatlohs  and  reducing  taxes  would 
have  broken  down  the  entire  American  In- 
dustrial machine.  The  American  people 
wisely  called  a  halt. 

Today  we  see  m  the  headlines  a  aerlea 
of  contradictory  statements  about  tax  re- 
duction. It  U  being  said  that  taxea  cannot 
be  reduced  until  the  budget  Is  balanced. 
This  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Ac- 
tually the  budget  must  aot  only  be  bal- 
anced but  a  sini}lus  provided,  and  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  «rst  limiting  the 
tax  Intake.    Then — after  the  amount  avaU- 

aWe  for  spending  is  earefuHy  eatimated 

is  the  time  to  make  aa  e<{ultable  alloeatlon 
of  the  tax  fund. 

There  are  no  '^usf*  ttenu  or  saerad  ttatna 
la  any  budget  except  thoae  directly  aon- 
cerned  with  survival.  We  should  reduce  our 
expense  for  military  dafecaa  to  the  nOai- 
mum  of  national  safety  and  then  cut  any 
<*  an  other  items  ao  mattar  how  long  they 
hAve  extated  or  bow  deeply  they  are  rooted 
ih  the  budgets  of  past  yeara. 

This  la  a  painful  prooesa.  Bat  w«  noat 
prepare  for  a  period  of  austerity  la  Oor- 
ernment  spending.  Almost  every  item  pro- 
posed for  tto  Federal  budget  can  be  justl- 
fled  as  neosBsary  by  some  agency  of  Oov- 
nament  ot  by  some  Interested  group.  Po- 
litical and  even  local  boslness  support  caa 
be  brought  to  bear  to  retain  or  Ineraase  car- 
tain  approprtatlons.  But  the  answer  Is  to 
take  a  look  at  the  grim  alt«mattv«— tha 
hardships  that  wfll  come  to  everybody  If 
the  entire  business  struetora  breaks  dowa 
and  unemployment  ensuaa. 

The  Whole  defense  of  the  frae  world  wtU 
•offer  If  the  American  dollar  rnllapasu. 

Tha  budgat  caa  be  out  beoaiM*  it  must 
be  cut  and  because  taxes  must  be  reduced. 
It's  the  way  to  a  stronger  America. 


m  the  first  place  DarM  Lawrmoe  ta 
many  instances  in  his  predictions  has 
given  evidence  of  the  power  of  diviiia- 
tion  such  as  appears  ia  his  article  ot 
February  27.  1963: 

The  crisis  we  face  la  this:  The  ■tmimaal 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  is  In  danger 
of  a  destructive  depcssalon  growing  out  of 
fiscal  errors  in  tha  paat  aad  laeklaaa  aaa  of 
the  taxing  power. 

It  should  have  bace  obvtooa  long  httof- 
thia  that  eollapaa  la  ta  stoR  for  a  govsra- 
ment  which  spends  more  than  It  takaa  la 
every  year  and  yet  inct  ws  tax  rates  oa  tha 
theory  that  the  sources  uf  taxation  are  Um- 
itleas. It  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  assum* 
that  a  prlvate-enterprlae  economy  oaa  mtt' 
Vive  any  such  drain. 

The  entire  article  b  replete  with 
prophecy  and  sound  fiscal  philosophy.  I 
am  inserting  the  entire  article  to  show 
that  what  David  Lawrence  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
was  long  before  Great  Britain  reduced 
her  personal  income  taxes,  dispensed 
with  the  excess-profits  tax.  cut  her  sale* 
taxes  and  gave  special  tax  indueemente 
to  stimulate  her  industries. 


PotitioB  of  tW  Aacriean  Cattle  iB^aslrj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER     \J 


m  THE  BDf  AT«  OF  THE  tyWlI-gl)  8TATK8 
Fridaif.  AprU  17.  IH3 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aife 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RacoiD  an  articia 
enUtled  "Wiae  AtUtude."  published  ia 
the  American  Cattle  Producer  for  April 
1953.  The  article  sets  forth  the  baaie 
position  of  the  American  cattle  industry, 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rocoaa. 
as  follows: 

Wise  Anrriiiia 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  us  that  cattle- 
men are  backing  up  Secretary  of  Agrlcumire 
ara  T.  Benson  tn  his  attitude  of  less  Oor- 
smment  stipport  and  more  private  enter- 
prise,  even  though  their  own  industry  neads 
badly  some  kind  of  shot  in  the  arm. 

We  know  that  that  has  been  the  feeling 
of  cattlemen  all  along.  They  have  never 
wanted  the  Oovemment  to  Interfere  in  their 
buslne«:  and  now.  with  almost  unfallln» 
regularity,  wherever  cattlemen  gather— iS 
State  association  meetings  already  held  ta 
Utah,  Kansas.  Arlwma.  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
In  many  local  areaa— they  wind  up  with  a 
oommendaOon  of  Secretary  Benson  and  op- 
position to  Oovemment  support  or  controL 
The  public  must  be  a  Uttle  surprised  at 
an  Industry  which  has  taken  the  beating 
the  cattle  Industry  has.  and  does  not  ask  tha 
Oovemment  for  price  supports.  True,  thera 
have  been  Congressmen  who  wanted  to  ia- 
troduoe  bUIs  to  support  cattle  prlcea.  but 
they  got  no  backing  from  the  ranchers. 

nseuasing  the  price  situation  with  8eei«- 
tary  Benson  in  Washington,  a  group  of  cat- 
tle and  beef  Industry  repres«nUtlvea  toM 
Mr.  Benson  they  did  not  want  price  support*. 
They  were  oppoeed,  as  well,  to  price  oontrola. 
such  as  the  proposal  standby  legMatkm 
and  price  and  waga  freaae  order  now  uadar 
eonaldaratlan.  —— 

Credit  is  due  the  cattleman  for  this  stand. 
Whether  he  gets  credit  for  it  now  or  not  is 
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immaterial.  "Hm  laportaat  thine  te  that 
the  industry  la  aettlnt  aa  axampla  that  wtU 
sooner  or  la%ar  have  to  ba  fcdlowad  toy  all 

agriculture. 

Oovemment  sapporta  hava  a  paeullar  way 
of  getting  an  industry  into  trouble  eventu- 
ally. At  the  nKMBen-.  the  dairy  people  are 
finding  themselvea  In  such  trouble.  Prtee 
supports  have  gradually  tout  s\u-ely  Just  about 
priced  butter  off  the  market.  And  with  an 
the  support,  the  dalrynkaa,  as  we  go  to  press, 
are  meeting  in  Washington  for  a  diaeuaslon 
of  the  butter  surpliu  problem. 

Tbe  worst  feature  of  supports,  and  all  Oov- 
emment interference  with  business,  is  their 
tendency  to  hang  on  aad  oa  once  they  have 
been  imposed.  It  toolc  a  long  time  and  a  good 
dose  of  bad  prices  to  get  rid  of  the  unneces- 
sary and  unworkable  price  controls  on  beef. 
Cattleman  feel  rellevt^  now  that  thoae  con- 
trols have  been  abai.doned.  and  they  want 
no  more  of  them. 

The  aooner  other  industries  reallae  the 
wisdom  of  this  attitxide,  tbe  sooner  we  will 
get  back  to  the  free  economy  that  made  this 
hatlon  great. 


Britom  CiUs  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OW  MIW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  t953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  one  pcUcy  from  which  the 
British  leaders  never  depart  and  that  is 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  Great  Brit- 
ain first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  While 
the  British  are  lowering  taxes  as  the 
Conservative  Gkivernment  promised  to  do 
if  placed  in  power,  our  leaders  are  yield- 
ing to  the  song  of  the  spenders.  "Do  not 
let  them  take  it  away."  Fifty  million 
sovereign  citiaen  ta.xpayers  in  the  United 
Statec  are  facing  the  resistance  to  tax  re- 
duction by  their  present  Representatives 
who  refuse  to  even  ;ilgn  a  petition  to  give 
the  promised  tax  relief.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  taxpayers  drove  through 
rain,  sleet,  and  wind  to  vote  last  Novem- 
ber for  tax  relief.  What  will  they  do  at 
the  next  election  if  betrayed  now?  Will 
they  drive  through  storms  to  vote? 

Under    leave    to    extend,    heretofore 

granted.   I   am   inserting    an   editorial 

which    appeared    in    the    Washington 

Times-Herald  under  date  of  AprU  17, 

1953: 

BarrAm  Oura  Tsxxs 

The  British  are  getting  the  tax  relief  they 
vote*  for. 

The  new  budget,  preeented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  grants  a  welcome 
2>4  percent  reduction  In  Income  taxes  to 
everybody.  The  exceia  profits  tax  Is  not  to 
be  renewed.  Sales  taxes  have  been  slashed 
2S  percent  and  on  some  items  much  more. 
A  favored  tax  position  Is  being  given  to 
money  invested  In  ne-v  productive  faculties. 
Tbe  overall  tax  saving  Is  6  percent. 

The  British  voters  were  told  by  the  Con- 
•ervatlve  party  that  it  would  give  the  tax- 
payers a  break.     On  this  promise,  the  British 
'  equivalent  of  our  New  Deal  party  was  thrown 
\xmt  of  office,  the  Conservatives  took  over, 
tand  are  now  redeemlrg  their  pledge. 
I      The  Republican  Party  came  to  power  In 
similar  circumstances.    Tbe  voters  were  led 
to  expect  that  they  vrauld  get  tax  relief  U 
they  turned  out  the  New  Deal.    They  were 
told     that     this     could     be     accomplished 
through  a  more  InteUlgent  appraisal  at  our 


whMt  wo«ad  tflaertatnata  be- 
tween the  eaaentlal  and  the  Uieaseatlal.  Ur. 
"••n^^w  waa  aald  to  be  peculiarly 
MlvlpPMl  for  thia  task  baoauaa  of  his  Ulti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  facta  ot  Ute  ia  tha 
Paatagon  and  in  ttM  NATO  army. 

Tha  United  SUtea  waa  aever  meaaoad  by 
the  Roaslaaa  la  the  aeaaa  that  the  Brlttah 
were  and  are.  The  British.  It  appears  ara 
planning  to  spend  a  Uttlr  more  on  defense 
in  the  coming  year,  but  they  can  still  cut 
taxes  aad  balaace  their  budget  with  the 
help  of  American  aid.  American  taxpayers 
are  promised  no  immediate  reUef.  however. 
In  effect.  Amerlcaa  taxpayers  are  subsidising 
tax  relief  for  the  British  and  getting  no 
relief  themselves.  Our  population  is  about 
three  times  Britain's  and  our  dtfense  blU 
about  10  times  as  great. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  llr. 
R.  A.  Butler,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Wash- 
ington. His  new  budget  is  the  prize  which 
he  took  home  with  him.  The  resistance  of 
our  administration  to  the  Reed  bill  is  the 
price  which  Is  being  exacted  from  American 
taxpayers  for  Mr.  Butler's  success. 

The  Canadians  are  also  getting  tax  reUef 
estimated  at  11  percent.  Canadian  defense 
efforts  are  almost  negligible  in  comparison 
with  ours,  but  cutting  our  biU  for  arms  is 
•aid  to  be  extremely  difficult  while  cutting 
their  government's  exactions  is  no  problem 
at  all. 

The  new  British  budget  is  Intended,  among 
other  things,  to  take  up  the  slack  In  employ- 
ment that  may  result  from  relaxation  of  the 
Russian  threat.  If  that  is  important  for 
Britain,  it  is  no  less  important  for  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  the  economic  health  of  the 
world  Is  concerned.  It  is  a  great  deal  nKtre 
important  that  the  American  economy  be  in 
good  shape  because  it  la  the  Industries  of 
this  country  which  are  depended  upon  to  buy 
an  enormous  share  of  the  world's  raw  ma- 
terials, a  share  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  population  of  our  country. 

If  the  British  Government  can  pare  ex- 
penses, our  Government  can  pare  expenses. 
If  the  British  Government  can  cut  taxes  and 
still  balance  the  budget,  our  Government 
can  do  at  least  as  much.  The  new  British 
budget  has  made  those  In  this  coxmtry  who 
are  opposing  the  Reed  bUl  look  absurd. 


CMUiiuuty  VishaliDn  Prograai  of  kke 
intemoimtain  Indian  School,  Bri|%am 
City,  Utah 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  T7T&B 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AjnH  17. 19S3 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  three  short 
articles  describing  the  operation  and 
progress  of  the  highly  commendable 
community  visitation  program  of  the  In- 
termountain  Indian  School  in  Brlgham 
City.  Utah. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  the  pro- 
gram entitled  "Intermoimtain  Indian 
School  Community  Visitation  and  Stu- 
dent Exchange  Program"  for  March 
1953.  The  second  is  a  report  of  the  In- 
termountain  Indian  School  on  the  com- 
munity visitation  to  Provo,  Utah,  on 
March  23-26, 1953.  The  third  is  a  news- 
paper clipping  taken  from  the  Provo 
Dally  Herald  of  April  10, 1953,  which  de- 
scribes the  results  of  a  3-day  visit  to  the 


Ihdlan  school  of  SS  Provo  High  School 
studehts.  These  vtslts  are  part  of  an 
overall  plan  to  acquaint  and  adjust  the 
Navajo  Indian  students  with  the  ways  of 
the  white  men.  so  that  they  can  assume 
responsible  roles  in  the  community  life 
of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

iNTSRlfOXTNTAIM    IltSIAN    SCBOOL    ComcmflTT 

VxarrsnoN   amd   Student   Exckancx   Pao- 
cxAic,  ulAXca  1983 

Tbe  purpoae  of  Intermountaln  Indian 
School  is  to  train  Navaho  students  to  earn 
their  Uvlng  off  the  reservation.  This  is  a 
big  Jump  for  any  Navaho  child,  which  is 
equivalent  In  many  ways  to  stepping  out  of 
the  simple,  primitive,  and  economically 
backward  life  of  1B80  to  the  complex,  imper- 
aonal.  and  competitive  modern  life  of  1955. 
It  Is  a  particularly  difficult  step  to  take  for 
the  Navaho  boy  and  girl  who  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  start  school  until  they  were  14 
years  of  age  or  over,  simply  because  there 
was  no  school  for  them  to  attend. 

It  Is  in  recognition  of  this  problem  that 
we  are  undertaking  a  community  visitation 
plan  for  our  Navaho  boye  and  girls  during 
their  last  2  years  of  schooling  here.  At  tha 
same  time,  this  community  visitation  pro- 
gram offers  a  grand  opportimity  to  friends  of 
the  Navaho  who  Uve  in  the  Intermountaln 
region.  Furthermore.  It  Is  a  program  in 
which  we  can  aU  derive  benefits  in  helping 
Uiese  children  to  become  productive  and 
capable  citizens,  rather  than  being  a  drag  on 
the  national  budget. 

WHAT  IB  THK  OOaacmnTT  TISrrATION  PBOCaSMf 

Briefly,  by  working  through  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  civic 
organizations.  Intermountaln  Indian  School 
will  soUclt  commiinitles  that  are  willing  to 
participate  In  this  visitation  program.  Ar- 
rangements wUI  then  be  made  for  a  group 
of  25  of  oiu-  boys  and  girls  to  visit  a  com- 
munity for  2  or  3  days.  The  boys  and  girls 
wUl  an  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  will 
have  had  at  least  3  years  of  schooling  here 
at  Intermoimtaln.  They  will  stay  in  homes 
for  the  2  or  S  nights  of  their  visit.  Each 
mn-nlng  they  will  be  assembled  to  visit 
public  schools,  various  Industries  of  the  com- 
munity, chiirches.  stores,  and  other  points 
that  will  help  them  to  get  acqtialnted  with 
the  Uving  conditions  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities to  persons  in  our  modem  society. 
This  will  help  the  boys  and  girls  to  feel  more 
at  ease  In  dealing  with  strangers  In  new 
situations,  and  wlU  give  them  valuable  voca- 
tional guidance. 

The  school  will,  of  course,  provide  trans- 
jXH'tatlon  to  and  from  the  commimity  to  ba 
visited,  together  with  a  bus  driver  and  both 
a  man  and  a  woman  teacher  as  escorts  and 
chaperons. 

AH  that  the  school  will  solicit  by  way  of 
expense  to  the  community  would  be  to  ex- 
tend free  hospitality  for  lodging,  for  supper 
and  breakfast  during  their  visit,  together 
with  plans  for  visiting  the  points  cf  Interest. 

In  return  the  school  offers  an  exchange- 
visitation  program,  whereby  a  similar  ntun- 
ber  of  white  boys  and  girls  from  the  same 
community  may  visit  this  school  for  2  or  3 
days.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  school 
would  be  provided  through  the  community's 
facilities,  but  transportation  while  In  Brlg- 
ham City  would  be  provided  by  the  schooL 
Correspondingly,  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  the  non -Indian  children  to  have 
accommodations  here  on  the  grounds  during 
their  visit.  This  would  be  a  wonderful  op- 
portimlty  for  many  vThlte  boys  and  girls  to 
visit  an  Indian  sdxxrt.  to  learn  more  about 
Utah,  and  to  get  better  acqtialnted  with 
anothM'  cultural  group  at  minimum  expense 
for  all  concerned. 

Further  details  would,  <rf  course,  be  worked 
out   to  mutual  advantage,   elthtt  through 
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reprcsentatlTM  of  Ui«  school  vlsittng  selected 
groups  in  the  community  to  be  vlslteil  or 
through  representatives  from  that  ccanmu- 
nity  visiting  Intermoxintain.  Anyone  Inter- 
ested can  make  contact  directly  with  Dr. 
Oeorge  A.  Boyce,  school  superintendent. 
Intermountaln  Indian  School.  Brlgham  City. 
Utah. 

AIMS 

1.  To  give  our  older  Navaho  students  vaan 
intimate,  firsthand  knowledge  ot  ofl-reserva- 
tlon  life. 

2.  To  help  our  Navaho  students  choose 
their  vocations  wisely  on  the  basis  of  Jobs 
available  to  them,  better  understanding  of 
the  work  Involved,  and  knowledge  of  living 
conditions  In  various  communities. 

8.  To  enable  residents  In  various  commu- 
nities to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
school  program  and  the  fine  young  cltlsens 
being  trained. 

4.  To  offer  interested  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  a  personaUy  satisfying 
and  extremely  worthwhile  experience  on  be- 
half of  the  Indian  people. 

5.  To  enable  non-Indian  children  to  visit 
the  Indian  school  for  several  days  as  a  re- 
turn courtesy  and  as  a  very  exciting,  broad- 
ening educational  experience. 

R«Porr  OH  th«  CSomctrmrr  Vditatiok  to 
Ptovo,  Utah,  Makch  23-26,  1963 
Most  of  the  general  information  concern- 
ing the  visit  to  Provo  has  been  contained  in 
newspaper  articles  and  in  the  agenda  drawn 
up  by  the  Provo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  report  will  serve  to  enlarge  on  some  of 
the  events  that  took  place  and  offer  some 
suggestions  for  preparing  for  futwe  trips. 

That  trip  seemed  to  be  highly  successful 
because  the  Intermountaln  students  ap- 
peared to  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  a  community.  Our  students  adjusted 
quickly  to  the  situation.  They  made  friends 
rapidly  and  the  Provo  students  seemed  to 
appreciate  sincerely  our  students'  ability  to 
contribute  much  to  the  activities.  At  no 
time  did  I  notice  any  indication  of  con- 
descension. A  true  feeling  of  equality  pre- 
vailed at  all  times.  One  could  easily  sense 
the  true  feeling  of  genuine  friendships  being 
developed.  The  first  morning  after  our  ar- 
rival, our  students  and  the  Provo  students 
were  arm  In  arm  chatting  and  laughing  like 
old  friends.  Oui  students  displayed  a  brand 
of  confidence  and  congeniality  that  was  truly 
surprising. 

The  Provo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Provo  schools  cooperated  very  well  In  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  agenda  at  all  times. 
Mr.  Wyley  Sessions  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  event.  He  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  do  everything  possible  to 
aasxire  the  success  of  the  visitation.  He 
made  himself  constantly  available  and  ac- 
companied us  on  most  of  the  tours. 

0\ir  students  were  very  easy  to  handle. 
They  were  on  time  for  each  appointment  and 
conducted  themselves  In  a  courteous  man- 
ner at  all  times. 

All  of  the  townspeople  were  genuinely 
courteous  and  Interested  in  our  students, 
lilany  of  the  Provo  people  stopped  our  stu- 
dents on  the  street  to  chat  with  them.  One 
of  our  students  commented:  "Provo  Is  a 
very  friendly  city.  The  people  in  the  stores 
•ay.  "Thank  you.  come  back  again.' " 

Our  students  seemed  reluctant  to  leave 
Provo.  They  are  looking  forward  to  the 
TlaH  of  the  Provo  students  to  Intermovm- 
taln.  Most  of  our  students  have  already 
written  to  their  host  or  hostess.  Some  have 
received  letters  from  their  friends  In  Provo. 
Our  students  seemed  to  be  more  enthxued 
about  the  things  they  did  with  their  hosts 
than  with  the  planned  agenda.  The  privi- 
lege of  learning  to  Uve  in  a  home  and  doing 
things  with  someone  their  own  age  appeared 
to  please  them  very  much.  Bach  morning 
they  reported  the  things  they  had  done  the 
night  before.     Here  U  a  list  of  some  of  the 


interesting  things  they  did  with  their  host 
or  hostess. 

Many  of  them  rode  around  town  with 
their  host  or  hostess.  They  seemed  to  get 
quite  a  thrill  out  of  this  activity. 

Several  of  the  boys  attended  a  civil-de- 
fense meeting.  This  gave  them  a  new  con- 
cept of  how  peoples  in  a  community  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 

Some  groups  pUyed  basketball  and  base- 
ball together  in  the  evenings. 

Several  girls  said  they  helped  cook  %*><! 
helped  with  the  dUhes. 

Most  of  our  students  reported  that  they 
taught  the  folks  with  whom  they  stayed  how 
to  speak  some  Mavaho. 

Several  students  spoke  before  class  groups 
In  the  high  school.  They  told  about  life 
on  the  reservation  and  life  at  Intermoun« 
tain. 

Some  of  them  sang  Navaho  songs  for  ths 
classes. 

Two  boys  were  taken  to  a  birthday  party. 
There  they  learned  to  play  some  parlor 
games. 

Several  learned  to  play  cards  and  monop- 
oly. 

Many  watched  television. 

One  boy's  birthday  happened  to  fall  on 
the  day  we  were  visiting  Provo.  The  host's 
family  had  a  cake  and  party  dinner  for  hiin, 
He  was  very  proud  of  this  recognition. 

Many  of  the  girls  said  they  stood  around 
the  piano  and  sang  songs  in  the  evening. 

On  the  night  before  our  departure,  many 
of  the  students  had  little  group  parties  in 
honor  of  the  visit. 

(From  the  Provo   (Utah)    Dally  Herald  of 

AprU  10,  1953] 

Paovo  Students  Havs  WoNonrui.  Ton  oh 

8-Dat  Kducatiohal  Tbip  to  Indian  School 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 
Twenty-five  Provo  High  School  students 
returned  home  wide-eyed  Wednesday  night 
after  a  3-day  exchange  visit  to  the  Inter- 
mountaln Indian  School  at  Brlgham  City. 

The  visit  was  part  of  a  program  to  better 
acquaint  the  Indian  and  white  students. 
Three  weeks  ago  25  Indian  students  visited 
the  Provo  High  School  and  stayed  3  days  at 
the  homes  of  the  students  who  went  to 
Brlgham  City. 

Afore  than  2.300  Navaho  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Indian  school,  chiefly  from 
UtfOi,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Besides 
learning  the  three  B's,  they  are  taught  trades 
and  homemaklng  and  ways  of  making  a 
living. 

Provo  students  were  amazed  to  find  how 
self-reliant  the  Indian  students  were — cut- 
ting each  other's  hair,  doing  their  own  laun- 
dry, and  cleaning  their  dormitories. 

On  arriving  in  Brlgham  City  Monday  after- 
noon, the  Provo  group  was  met  by  the  Indian 
students  that  had  previously  visited  Provo. 
Each  was  soon  taken  In  tow  by  the  partner 
that  had  stayed  with  him  on  the  Indians' 
visit  3  weeks  ago.  They  stayed  In  the  dormi- 
tories with  the  Indians,  ate  their  meals  with 
them,  and  visited  their  classes. 

Monday  night  the  girls  of  the  group  were 
given  a  fashion  show  by  the  girl  students  of 
the  school.  "They  make  their  own  clothes, 
and  they  really  showed  good  taste,"  said 
Mary  Morgan,  a  sophomore  student  at  Brlg- 
ham Toxing  High  School.  Nearly  all  the 
students  commented  on  how  friendly  and 
respectfiil  the  Indian  students  had  been. 

Accompanying  the  Provo  students  were 
Biirt  Asay.  social -studies  instructor  at  Provo 
High  School,  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Poulson. 
homn-economlcs  Instructor  at  Brlgham 
Yoimg  High  School. 

"I  think  our  students  could  wen  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Indian  students'  behavior 
In  class  and  willingness  to  learn,-  Mr.  Asay 
said.  "But  we  were  really  showed  a  wonder- 
ful time.  The  school  and  the  Brlgham  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  wonderful 
hosts." 


An  assembly  depicting  Indian  culture  and 
dances  was  put  on  by  the  Indian  stiidents 
for  the  visitors  yesterday.  In  one  hoop 
dance  two  16-year-old  Indian  boys  ended 
with  Biz  hoops  woven  among  their  arms  and 
legs. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  an  exchange 
project  between  the  Indian  school  and  other 
high  schools  has  been  attempted.  It  has 
Judged  a  success,  however,  and  will  l>e  con- 
tinued with  schools  throiighout  the  Stats  in 
the  future. 


PretidMrt  Shows  Stalesauukv  k 
Law  Attitade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  HXW  TOBS 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESSNTATIVXB 
Wednetday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  regarding  President 
Eisenhower's  request  that  Congress  ex- 
tend the  existing  law  on  reciprocal- trade 
agreements  for  1  year  beyond  June  12. 
Before  tinkering  with  the  present  act, 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  study  very 
carefully  any  proposed  changes,  since 
they  are  bound  to  have  an  influential 
bearing  not  only  on  phases  of  our  do- 
mestic economy,  but  also  the  entire  field 
of  foreign  policy.  Prior  to  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  present  law.  It  is  simply 
Impossible  for  a  new  administration  to 
give  this  complicated  subject  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Urgent  pressures  are 
constantly  exerted  both  to  tighten  and 
broaden  the  present  law.  The  only  feas- 
ible course  is  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  its  present 
form  for  1  year  to  give  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  woricing  Jointly, 
the  time  they  need  to  reach  a  well-con- 
sidered conclusion,  consonant  with  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

Paisn«NT  Shows  StATasuAHSHip  nr  Tasot 
Law  Arinvvm 
President  Eisenhower  demonstrated  a  high 
quality  of  statesmanship  when  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  for  1  year  beyond  June  12.  The  reason 
for  his  request  was  to  allow  time  for  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  United  States  eco- 
nomic foreign  policy. 

That  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  has  facUi- 
tated  world  trade  is  twyond  contradiction. 
If  it  were  not  for  that  legislation,  trading 
between  this  country  and  other  nations  would 
be  at  a  much  lower  ebb  than  It  Is.  Tormar 
Secretary  of  State  Oordell  HuU  put  years  of 
effort  into  a  study  of  international  trads 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  that  act. 
Its  purpose  is  expansion  of  exchange  of  goods 
through  agreemenu,  whereby  this  and  other 
nations  mutually  agree  to  lower  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  to  imports. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  Is  worthy 
of  reexamination,  as  President  Blsenhower 
so  weU  said.  As  he  pointed  out,  American 
trade  policy  is  only  ons  part,  althovigh  a 
vital  part,  ot  a  larger  problem.  This  prob- 
lem, he  said,  "smbraces  the  need  to  develop 
through  cooperative  acUon  among  the  free 
nations,  a  strong  and  self-supporting  eco- 
nomic system  capable  of  providing  both  ths 
military  strength  to  deter  aggression  and 
the  rising  productivity  that  can  improvs 
Uving  standards." 


Prssldent   BUenbower   has  had  suAcient 

experience  In  Europe  ix>  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  trade  eleaient  in  rebuilding  a 
strong  economy  and  in  preparing  nations  for 
defense.  Tet  he  wisely  did  not  limit  him- 
self to  Europe,  but  enoompessed  the  entire 
free  world,  when,  in  regard  to  a  rsexandna- 
tlon  of  the  act,  be  said : 

"The  long-term  «ooE.omlc  ataUllty  of  ths 
whole  free  world  and  tlie  overriding  question 
of  world  peace  will  be  heavily  Influenced  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  decisions.  As  for  the 
United  SUtes  Itself,  Its  secxirity  is  fully  as 
dependent  upon  the  economic  health  and 
stability  of  the  other  free  nations  as  apon 
their  adequate  military  strength." 

Protective-tariff  for:es  in  Congress  no 
doubt  would  nke  an  immediate  amendment 
of  the  law  as  they  hold  that  American  pro- 
ducers have  been  throvn  Into  unfair  compe- 
tition with  those  In  ireas  of  lower  costs. 
But  Americans  rememt'cr  well  what  was  the 
final  result  of  the  high  t.ariff)B  in  the  Harding- 
CooUdge-Hoover  admli listratlons.  Now  the 
world  Is  divided  Into  halves,  and  the  free  half 
must  become  economically  strong  In  this 
hour  of  crisis. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  well  enough 
alone  tmtll  profound  sludy  shows  whst  Im- 
provements can  be  made  In  the  present  Re- 
ciprocal Trades  Act.  For  showing  that  wis- 
dom we  must  congratulate  President  IPtgn- 
hower. 


ReMlntiM  Faveriac  Ef ects  ExpeaM  Ij 
Ua-AmericaB  Activities  Coanniltee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAurasHZA 
m  THE  HOCSE  OF  BXPBBSENTATTVXS 

WedTiesdajf.  AprU  15, 1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  for  me  so  to  do  hav- 
ing been  heretofore  granted  me,  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  83d  Congress  wliat  appears  to  me 
as  a  very  Important  certified  copy  of  a 
resolution  dated  April  2. 1953.  forwarded 
to  me  by  the  esteemed  H.  C.  Pelffer, 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  South  Gate.  Calif.  A  copy  of  his  letter 
Is  also  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  South  Gate  is 
in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  being  my 
resident  city  and  is  Just  about  a  15- 
minute  drive  from  the  Federal  Building 
In  Los  Angeles  where  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  recently 
held  public  hearings  beginning  March  23 
for  several  days. 

This  resolution  is.  therefore,  more  sig- 
nificant than  otherwise  because  this 
Kiwanis  Club  forwarding  this  resolution 
consists  of  more  than  100  successful  pro- 
fessional businessmen  who  have,  do 
doubt,  read  in  the  public  press,  seen  over 
television,  and  heard  over  radio  the  work 
and  functi(m  of  this  committee  there  for 
several  days.  You  see.  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  resolution  was  mani- 
festly prepared  and  approved  by  this 
group  of  patriotic  American  citizens  with 
more  than  usual  personal  knowledge  of 
what  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  Is  doing;  of  the  problem  tt 
faces;  of  how  It  conducts  its  hearings; 
the  maimer  In  iftitix  the  members  con- 


duet  thttoselves.  and  the  manner  in 
which  witnesses  are  called  before  ttae 
committee  and  testify,  and  how  the  oosn- 
mittee  conducts  its^  in  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said.  South 
Gate  is  my  resident  city  and  the  Kiwanis 
caob  is  one  of  the  very  important  clubs 
in  the  whole  Pacific  coast  area.  Having 
had  the  pleasure  of  personally  speaking 
at  several  meetings  of  this  club  and  being 
personally  acquainted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  thereof.  I  wish  to 
say  that  this  resolution  comes  from  a 
group  of  patriotic,  successful  American 
citizens  from  whom  this  United  States 
Congress  or  any  of  its  committees  should 
be  proud  to  receive  such  resolution  on 
any  subject.  The  letter  and  resolution 
follow: 

Kiwanis  Club  of  South  Gatx,  Calxt.. 

SouUi  Gate,  C«tt/,  April  7,  1953. 
Hon.  Cltdc  Dotlx, 

Houae  o/  Representmttves,  OongreaS' 
man.  Z3d  DUtrict  of  OaUfomtM, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sia:  Enclosed  herewith,  please  find  a 
certified  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
South  Gate,  going  on  record  as  being  most 
heartDy  in  favor  of  every  effort  being  ex- 
pended by  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, and  extends  to  the  members  of  this 
oonmittee  a  similar  approbation  for  the  ef- 
forts of  this  eommtttesu 
Very  sincerely, 

KiwAHis  Club  or  South  Oati^ 
H.  CPximi, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

"Whereas  it  Is  well  known  that  there  are 
numerous  subversive  elements  in  our  midst 
throughout  this  great  country  of  ours;  and 

"miereas  these  subversive  elements  have 
been  declared  to  be  Ulegal  by  the  Congreee 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  pobUs  law  and. 
hence,  these  subversive  elements  have  gone 
tmdergroimd  in  the  operation  of  their  des- 
picable and  nefarious  operations  and  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  the  liberties  and  Government  which  we 
have  enjoyed  slnoe  the  inception  of  our 
country;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  opera- 
tion for  15  years  past  and  which  is  known 
as  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Oom- 
mlttee;  and 

"Whereas  said  committee  has  been  dili- 
gent In  its  efforts  to  root  out  these  evils 
which  are  making  every  effort  to  form  a 
cancer  in  our  present  form  of  government; 
and 

"Whereas  the  recent  investigations  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  have  dis- 
closed efforts  on  the  part  of  these  subversives 
to  infiltrate  into  our  school  system  and  also 
in  the  field  of  entertainment,  which  infiltra- 
tion would  become  a  most  dangeroxu  c(»dl- 
tk»  If  permitted:  Now.  therefore.  t>e  it 

"Besolved.  That  the  Klwanls  <^ub  of  the 
dty  ot  South  Gate,  Calif.,  goes  on  record 
as  being  most  heartily  in  favor  of  every  effort 
being  expended  by  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  and  extends  to  the  members 
of  this  oommlttee  a  simUar  approbation  for 
tbe  efforts  of  this  committee;  and  be  tt 
further 

"Beaotoed,  Hist  a  oopy  of  this  resolution 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  press, 
the  city  of  South  Gate;  and  the  mcmbeiB  of 
this  committee." 

I,  Herbert  C.  Pelffer,  hereby  e«tlfy  the 
foregoing  to  be  •  true  and  correct  oopy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  tkte  board  at  dlrse- 
tors  of  ths  Kiwanis  Chlb  at  fioaCb  Oats. 
Oattf..  at  a  regular  meeting  wblch  was  beld 
Aprua,10»a. 

EoBB*  C.  PExsysa. 
SeereUry-Treaturer. 


GhastSvferf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 


or 

m  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  Aprtt  18,  1953 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  aSk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  Ghost  Surgery.  The  letter 
was  addressed  by  me  to  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Tianman.  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix,  as  follows: 

Aran.  16.  1053. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Lahkah, 

Preaideut,  MasaachusetU  Medical  Sty- 
ciety,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dkam  Da.  Lakman:  lly  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  written  by  Joseph  Oar- 
land,  carried  In  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  12, 
1953.  This  article  was  a  review  of  a  con- 
ference the  writer  had  with  £Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Alien,  past  president  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  past  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  relates 
certain  conduct  on  the  part  of  medical  men 
which  Is  so  revealing  and  of  such  importance 
that  I  am  referring  to  it,  in  this  letter,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

According  to  this  article,  Edr.  Allen  reten 
to  these  practices  as  "unethical  and  \in- 
Ecupulous"  medical  practice,  and  to  the 
particular  conduct  of  the  doctors  involved  as 
"unethical  and  unscrupulous  practice  in  Its 
most  vicious  form."  He  further  states  that 
he  Is  highly  concerned  about  the  extent  of 
this  conduct  and  the  reluctance  of  many 
medical  men  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  He  refers  to  "ghost  surgery." 
"fee-splitting,"  "kickbacks."  and  "Tsuylng  and 
selling  patients"  by  men  to  whose  care  has 
been  entrusted  the  lives  of  suffering  and 
dying  people. 

According  to  Dr.  Allen — and  he  ought  to 
know — the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  exposed  to 
the  following  unethical  practices  by  medical 
men: 

Doctors  frl^ten  their  patients  into  tin- 
neceasary  surgery  for  the  sake  of  a  higher 
fee  which  is  "often  split  with  the  stirgeon." 

In  addition,  svu-geons  practice  "ghost  sur- 
gery." A  patient  is  advissd  by  his  famUy 
doctor  that  a  certain  suigeon  has  been  se- 
lected to  perform  an  operation.  While  the 
patient  is  unconscious  in  the  operating  room, 
he  is  operated  upon  by  a  different  surgeon, 
entirely  wnknown  to  htm,  and  the  two  sur- 
geons spilt  the  fee.  This  Is  deception  In  its 
lowest  form. 

In  oocKlemning  this.  Dr.  Allen  says,  "I  do 
not  think  a  patient  should  pay  money  for 
services  to  an  unknown  par^.  life  and 
health  should  not  be  bartered  on  a  money 
basis.  There  Is  no  reason  to  subject  the 
public  to  medical  chicanery;  tbe  buying  and 
selling  of  patients." 

This  deepleable  practice  Is  oaHed  fee-split* 
ting  and  in  rrterrlng  to  It.  Dr.  AUen  said. 
"Inoompeftent  doctors,  often  with  a  large  fol*: 
lowing,  place  tbe  lives  and  health  of  ttaste' 
patients  on  the  market.  They  collect  ths 
fsss  for  work  performed  by  others  whom  the 
patient  never  sees,  then  split  tt  with  these 
ghosts." 

He  refers  to  this  as  a  common  praetles  and 
says  that  an  even  more  common  sttuatton 
is  those  casBs  where  surgsous  kldc  back  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  fees  to  the  medi- 
cal men  who  gtvs  them  the  bxistness. 
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Befening  to  rninewMWry  operatloPB  for 
financial  gain.  Dr.  Allen  Myi  tbat  appendec- 
tomies probably  t<9  tbe  list  and  tbat  tbey 
•re  cloMly  followed  by  hyiterectomles.  or 
removal  of  tbe  uterua,  and  removal  ot 
orarlan  eyste. 

Dr.  Allen  states  that  these  practices  are 
going  on  In  Massachusetts  and  that  doctors 
have  formed  groups  for  unethical  purposes. 
The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  went 
out  of  its  way  to  term  the  work  of  Dr. 
Bobert  E.  Llzwoln,  of  West  Medford,  Mass., 
as  unethical,  and  they  demanded  his  resig- 
nation from  the  State  medical  society.  This 
was  in  March  1953. 

The  most  that  could  be  said  about  Dr.  Lin- 
coln Is  that  he  Is  trying  to  help  pec^le  and 
alleviate  human  suffering.  B»  has  fought 
almost  alone  against  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure and  lujuatlfled  charges  made  by  the 
powerfva  Massacbxuetts  Medical  Society,  of 
which  you  are  the  head. 

Tour  society  still  stands  condemned  for 
having  failed  to  conduct  an  honest,  impar- 
tial, and  thorough  study  of  the  Lincoln  bac- 
teriophage-lysate  treatment  which  has  saved 
the  lives  of  cancer  victims  and  victims  of 
other  diseases  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  never  has  been  even  a  suggestion  that 
Dr.  Lincoln  has  Indulged  in  any  of  the  almost 
unbelievable,  vicious,  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices which  Dr.  Allen  states,  unqualifiedly, 
are  being  practiced  in  Massachusetts  by 
medical  men. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  set  forth  the 
foregoing  statements  of  Dr.  Allen  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  ask  the  following  questions: 

How  many  of  these  doctors  to  whom  Dr. 
Allen  refers  have  been  called  upon  to  resign 
from  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society? 

In  how  many  instances  has  the  Massachu- 
Mtts  Medical  Society  taken  steps  to  have 
tbM*  guilty  doctors  deprlvKl  of  their  Uomise 
to  pcMtlocr 

In  hew  Bftny  raota  initances  has  th«  Mm- 
Mwhuactti  Msdlosl  Society  turned  the  pub- 
lic cpotUfbt  on  the  offenders? 

Tbc  MasMMhuMtts  MMlleal  Society  went 
to  fTMt  Icngthi  to  isauc  damtflnff  prcM  re- 
ICMCC  rcfwdlni  Dr.  Uncoln  because  the  cf- 
ftctlvcnccs  or  bl«  work  amonf  paticnto  wac 
bccoralnx  IncrMMlngly  Mnbarrasrtnff  to  mcm- 
bcn  of  the  medical  profession  who  refused  to 
•dnlntotcr  ble  treatownt  to  their  patients. 

I  request  an  early  and  complete  reeponse 
to  tblc  letter. 

Very  truly  your*. 

OKASLM  W.  Tbnr, 
United  MtaUs  Senator. 


nMu-ly  2  mmion  people  who  today  call 
Israel  their  home.  With  only  their  in- 
spiring religion  as  a  common  denomina- 
tor  they  have  tirelessly  and  patiently 
striven  to  solve  their  novel  and  manifold 
problems.  While  the  remaining  tasks 
present  a  formidable  challenge  enough 
has  already  been  accomplished  to  make 
it  safe  to  say  that  history  records  no  par« 
allel  to  the  modem  miracle  of  IsraeL 

UPHILL  FMBT 

The  uphill  fight  of  the  people  of  Israel 
toward  increasing  political  economic 
stability  has  earned  them  the  good  will 
and  assistance  of  friends  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  here  in  the 
United  States,  where  talented  Americans 
of  Jewish  faith  have  played  such  an  im- 
portant roll  in  every  phase  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

ICOBC  RSLT  mauMU 

While  it  is  proper  on  this  fifth  anni- 
versary to  express  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
markable half  decade  of  progress  just 
completed,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  this  new  cation  can  or  should 
be  expected  to  handle  a  greatly  dispro- 
portionate share  of  an  international 
problem  without  long-term  outside  as- 
sistance. Israel  Is  performing  an  inter- 
national service  and  unquestionably  de- 
serves international  assistance,  both 
public  and  private. 

Again,  congratulations  to  Israel,  the 
new  but  important  member  of  the  family 
of  free  democratic  nations.  No  matter 
what  our  particular  religion  may  be,  we 
can  all  Join  wholeheartedly  In  felicitat- 
ing the  dtlzens  of  Israel  whoee  common 
bond  Is  one  of  the  world's  truly  grtat  and 
moft  efulurlng  religions. 


PropoMd  Repeal  sf  Uwi  DlicriaUMillH 
Af  sImI  IsdiaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 


or  aaisoMA 


Isrstl— Five  Tears  of  Pragrttt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALirounA 
IN  TBJt  HOtTSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Monday.  March  30. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
there  came  into  being  a  new  nation 
founded  by  modem  pioneers  inspired  by 
an  ancient  faith.  The  cherished  dream 
of  a  Jewish  homeland  came  true.  Never 
again  would  persons  of  Jewish  faith  find 
themselves  stranded  in  hostile  lands 
without  a  friendly  refuge  from  evil  op- 
pressors and  their  agitated  ignorant 
mobs.  The  warm  hand  of  friendship 
was  extended;  the  door  to  the  new  land 
stood  open. 

Axsznvo  AoooHFLiBSianfn 
Israel    has    made    amartng    strides. 
Prom  many  lands  of  divergent  customs 
and  different  tongues  have  come  the 


XK  TBI  SKNATB  OP  THK  CTIfXTB)  8TATB8 

Saturday,  AprU  18.  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  present  session  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  485)  proposing  the  repeal 
of  discriminatory  laws  as  they  apply  to 
and  affect  the  Indians  of  Arizona. 
Since  that  time,  many  persons  in  my 
State  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
have  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Indians  to  live  without 
these  Wnderlng  and  restrictive  laws. 

At  this  time  I  submit  for  printirig  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Clarence  Wesley,  a  full-blooded 
Apache  Indian,  who  Is  president  of  the 
tribal  council  of  the  San  Carlos  Apaches. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Wesley  refutes  the 
claims  of  those  who  think  the  Indians 
have  not  reached  a  place  where  they  can 
assume  their  rightful  position  in  our  so- 
ciety, alongside  their  white  brothers. 

Clarence  Wesley  is  the  product  of  years 
of  Indian  culture  and  the  white  man's 
education.  IJe  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Indians  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
sure  that  In  his  letter  he  reflects  the 
opinion  of  all  Indian  leaders  in  this  coun- 


try. So  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
submit  this  letter,  to  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro.  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  know  how  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  feels  about  his  own  rights. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto 
as  follows:  ' 


IimUM  BPOKUMAM  PtXSBNTS  CaSB  POa  BCPBAL 

or  AimuquoB  Law 
&>rroa,  thx  Asboma  Bxpublic: 

May  we  advise  Mrs.  J.  H.  Klrkland  who  es- 
iwesses  so  much  concern  over  the  Indian 
liquor  problem  in  The  People  Speak  of  AprU 
3.  to  let  the  Indians  speak  Xor  themselves. 
Contrary  to  Impressions  she  may  have  gained 
from  the  movies,  we  are  quite  able  to  say 
more  than  "ugh  "  and  "howgh."  Our  friends 
of  the  Hopi  tribe  have  numy  fine  men  anu>ng 
them  who  can  represent  the  views  of  their 
people. 

Unfortunately.  Mrs.  Klrkland  Isnt  the  only 
person  to  hold  the  views  expressed  in  her 
letter.  It  looks  as  If  the  83d  Congress 
doesn't  understand  the  wider  implications  of 
its  hesitation  and  probable  eventual  refusal 
to  repeal  tbe  Federal  law  against  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  Indians.  We  know  that  certain 
eastern  organizations  oppose  such  a  repeal 
very  atrongly.  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
people  who  are  Immediately  affected  by  the 
law  should  be  consulted. 

What  does  the  law  mean  to  an  Indian? 
It  means  that,  if  he  feeU  like  drinking  a  can 
of  beer  or  a  glsss  of  whisky,  he  has  to  go  to 
a  bootiegger  to  get  it.  Oh.  yes.  an  Indian 
gets  the  same  urge  for  an  occasional  drink 
that  white,  yellow,  or  black  men  fet.  His 
physical  makeup  U  no  different  except  for 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  his  skin  has  a  dif- 
ferent color. 

The  bootlegger  is  out  for  wfiat  he  can  get. 
He  wont  sell  the  Indian  one  or  two  f\r\iiu: 
he  aatli  him  a  whole  bottle  at  mostly  lafMlor 
liquor.  In  order  to  get  the  one  drink  be 
bad  a  craving  for,  the  IndUn  to  stuck  wltb  a 
whole  botUe.  He  has  tbe  choice  of  pourlag 
out  the  rest  or  drinking  It  aU  at  once,  because 
If  he  U  found  with  the  bottle  in  bto  poc 
■ecslon,  that  slone  U  enough  to  jail  him.  He 
doesn't  havs  to  be  drunk,  ^ust  being  cue- 
peeted  of  the  poesesslon  or  transporting  of 
liquor  wUl  turn  him  In.  What  happens? 
Naturally,  he  has  no  Intention  of  pouring  out 
the  whisky  be  paid  for  so  dearly,  and  if 
there  are  no  pals  around  with  whom  he  could 
share  it.  he  has  to  drink  it.  AU  at  once,  be 
cause  he  doesn't  want  to  get  caught  with  the 
bottle.  Result?  Tou  guessed  It:  intosleao 
tlon.  There  are  few  men  of  other  raeee  who 
woiild  not  get  intoxicated  under  similar  con- 
ditions, but  we  always  hsar  the  argument 
that  "Indians  can't  take  it."  It  would  be  a 
big  help  if  people  would  Invectigate  the  mat- 
ter on  their  own  before  repeating  popular 
beliefs  like  that.  — -  ^  ^ 

Another  aspect  of  the  liquor  question  Is 
this:  Why  should  an  Indian  OI  who  serves 
on  exactly  the  same  level  and  under  the  same, 
drcumstancee  as  soldiers  of  other  races  still 
be  subject  to  a  law  which  bars  hinri  from  buy- 
ing drinks  liks  his  buddies?  There  is  no 
law  to  bar  him  from  dying  for  his  country. 
The  United  States  of  America  was  founded 
on  the  belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  no  discrimination  should  be  toler- 
ated tar  reasons  of  color  or  creed.  A  law 
reetricting  only  a  certain  race  of  people  is, 
therefore,  discriminatory  and  againat  the 
principles  of  this  free  country.  Originally 
enacted  to  protect  the  Indians  from  boot- 
legging Indian  traders,  the  law  never  worked 
in  the  first  place  for  the  same  reason  pro- 
hibition dldnt  work.  It  has  been  proved 
useless  and  antiquated  and  has  achieved 
nothing.  Those  people  in  the  last  who  stUl) 
buck  the  repeal  should  realize  that. 

An  Indian  is  a  voting,  tazpaying  American 
citlsen  who  is  spared  none  of  the  dutlee  and 
responsibiUties  of  thto  status.    Along  with 
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his  fenow  Americans,  ha  Jdiould  have  the 
right  to  take  a  drink  or  leave  it  alone.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  repeal  of  the 
Indian  liquor  ban  would  not  result  In  heavy 
drinking  on  the  part  of  the  IxuUans.  They 
could  not  possibly  drink  any  more  heavily 
than  they  do  now.  The  fact  is  that,  after 
tbe  novelty  wears  off.  they  would  drink  lees 
than  ever.  We  all  know  the  attraction  that 
a  forbidden  fruit  presents.  When  we  know 
that  we  can  walk  into  a  bar.  drink  a  glass  of 
whisky  without  argxunent.  pay  for  it  and 
walk  out.  it  will  be  as  commonplace  as  going 
to  the  grocery  store  for  a  doaen  eggs.  We 
don't  buy  13  doaen  eggs  at  a  time;  we  Jijst 
buy  what  we  need  to  satisfy  our  immediate 
requirement.  The  only  way  to  prevent  and 
cure  heavy  drinking  among  Indians  to  to 
remove  that  forbidden-fruit  idea. 

Thoee  good  people  who  try  to  protect  the 
Indian  by  budUng  the  repeal  of  the  liq\u>r 
law  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  are  really  making  matters  worse  by  sup- 
porting and  encouraging  diserlmlnatloa. 
CLaanrcB  Wbslst. 
Chairman.  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribal.  Council,  San  Carlo*, 


Tkc  Rok  of  the  OppositiM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KBrmoxT 

Df  TBE  8Bf  ATI  OF  TBI  UMITID  8TATBB 

Maturdav,  A^rU  It,  19U 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  Preddent  Z  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tho  Rioon  aa  ■drtri 
dlseuMlnff  tbo  role  of  tho  DoDoeratle 
Party  tn  tho  Senate  dellrered  bjr  tbo 
Democratic  loader,  the  fonior  Senator 
from  Tezao  [Mr.  Jonrooir],  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newipaper  Edltora 
on  AprU  17.  I0fts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooao, 
as  follows: 

Tn  Pam  or  RasroMsisxuTT 

(Addrces  by  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Ln*- 
DOM   B.   JoBMCow,  of   TMas,   before   the 
American  Society  of  Mewspapcr  Idltors) 
Mr.  Chairman,  publishers,  sditors,  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate,  back  In  1M2  I  was 
up  in  a  plane  over  New  Oiilnea  with  a  red- 
headed   pilot    from    Arkansas.      We    were 
Jumped  by  two  Jap  Zeroe  and  all  of  a  sudden 
I  became  very  anxious  to  see  that  the  pilot 
got  all  the  help  and  cooperation  in  the  world. 
We  might  have  had  some  disagreements 
if  we  were  both  on  the  ground.     I  wouldn't 
have  helped  him  If  he  had  suddenly  lost  hto 
head  and  started  shooting  at  other  Ameri- 
cans coming  to  our  aid. 

But  as  long  as  he  was  shooting  at  SEeros 
he  not  only  had  my  assistance  but  my  pray- 
ers. I  knew  that  If  he  failed— If  his  plane 
were  shot  down — we  all  went  down  with  it. 
He  was  our  pilot— our  only  pilot — and  I 
wasnt  going  to  argue  with  him  as  long  as  he 
fought  the  enemy. 

rax   CkTTCIAL    TSAia 

Par  the  next  4  years  our  country  will  be 
governed  by  a  Republican  administration 
that  cannot  be  replaced.  During  thoee  4 
years  decisions  will  be  made  that  may  deter- 
mine our  destiny  for  generations. 

We  Democrats  are  very  conscious  ot  the 
crucial  nature  of  those  decisions. 

When  we  beUeve  them  to  be  right,  we  wlU 
support  them.  When  we  believe  them  to 
be  wrong,  we  will  oppose  them. 


But  at  aU  times  we  wm  be  conscious  of 
one  fundamental  fact:  None  c*  ns— Demo- 
crats or  BepubUcana— will  win  unless  our 

coimtry  wins. 

If  the  plane  to  shot  down,  we  aU  go  down 
with  it. 

anpoKBOLs  orpoemoir 
As  Democrats,  we  must  t«»tw»»t«  our  Inde- 
pendence, our  right  to  criticize,  our  right  to 
oppose.  But  it  must  be  responsible  inde- 
pendence, valid  criticism,  principled  opposi- 
tion. 

When  a  minority  party  follows  that  course, 
our  freedoms  are  strengthened  and  our  Na- 
tion prospers.  When  a  minority  party  fol- 
lows the  course  of  opposition  Just  for  the 
sake  of  opposition,  our  basic  unity  to 
threatened. 


TO 
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Only  yesterday,  o\ir  President  outlined  a 
policy  for  the  days  that  Ue  ahead.  It  to  a 
wise  ootirse,  a  so\md  course,  a  policy  based 
upon  confldenee  in  America  and  American 
Institutions. 

He  ezpreesed  the  American  desire  for  a 
just  and  honorabto  peace.  But  he  stated 
dearly  that  our  desire  for  peace  would  not 
lead  us  Into  a  wild  stampede  to  weaken  our 
defensee. 

He  said  we  are  wflling  to  negotiate  hon- 
estly for  a  settlement  of  the  Issues  that  are 
dividing  the  world.  But  he  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  prove  its  good  faith  by  deeds, 
not  Just  by  words. 

That  to  a  policy  which  will  prsserve  our 
freedoms.  That  to  a  policy  to  which  we 
Democrat*  can  and  wiu  aubaerlb*  whole- 
heartedly. 

fOOT  POBWASe 


There  to  a  long  step,  howerar.  between 
stating  a  policy  and  putting  It  Into  effect. 
It  to  in  taking  tbat  step  tbst  the  need  f  cr  a 
responsible  opposition  will  become  so  Tcry 
apperent. 

Wfl  recognise  the  dlflcultles  of  the  role  of 
a  rccponslbto  opposition.  W*  realise  tbat 
only  by  putting  our  best  foot  forward  can 
we  succeed. 

We  ba? e  tried  In  tbe  Senate  to  combine 
seniority  end  youthful  rigor;  experience  and 
tbe  drive  tbat  comes  from  a  fresh  viewpoint. 
We  think  we  have  succeeded. 

The  senior  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Por- 
eign  Belationa  Committee  to  the  respected 
Waltcb  p.  Osoaoi.  one  of  the  great  states- 
men of  our  time.  The  jimior  Democrat  to 
UXMM  MaMsriBLB,  a  newly  elected  Senator 
who  has  served  with  dtotlnctlon  In  the 
House. 

The  senior  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  Rtchasp  B.  Rvsszll, 
one  of  America's  outstanding  leaders.  The 
jxmior  Democrat  to  Btuabt  STicnroroM.  whose 
knowledge  of  defense  probtoms  flows  from 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

wo  BETTB  TBAX 

A  major  share  of  my  intense  pride  In  the 
Democratic  Party  flows  frcnn  my  association 
with  such  men.  There  to  no  better  team  in 
American  public  life. 

I  also  believe  it  to  a  representative  team, 
one  which  fairly  represents  the  Democratic 
Party. 

These  four  men  are  with  me  today  to  dto- 
cuas  some  of  the  problems  that  are  before 
America.  The  Democratic  leader  of  the 
House.  Sam  Ratbxtxm.  who  has  served  more 
years  as  Speaker  than  any  other  man,  to  here 
with  a  similar  group. 

Later,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  questlon- 
and-answer  period.  But  at  thto  point,  with- 
out further  Introduction.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Senator  Waltb  F.  Oeobox.  of 
Georgia,  senior  Democratic  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

And  now,  Mnu  MAirsnxu).  of  Montana, 
Junior  Democratic  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


And  now,  RiCRASO  B.  RtrasBX,  of  Georgia, 
senior  Democratic  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Servloes  Committee. 

PInally.  Senator  Stvast  stkimotoiv.  junior 
Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 


Tke  DerelopBeat  of  Bi|»«rtisansUp 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C  CLEMENTS 

or  KnrrucKT 
IN  IBB  SENATB  OP  THB  UNimS  STATES 

Saturday.  April  18,  1953 

Mr.  CUOklENTS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Priday,  April  17.  1953.  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  QaoscE].  delivered  a 
notable  address  before  the  American  So^ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  The  Development  of  Bipartisan- 
ship. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoobo, 
as  follows: 

TSx  DavkLonoHT  or  BxraarxBAirBRXp 


(Address  by  Senator  Wmltwm  P.  Osobob.  cf 
Georgia,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Bdltors) 

Our  Nation,  since  the  organisation  cf  tbe 
Govemment  under  the  Constitution,  has  bad 
rclatlona  with  foreign  nations.  The  prob- 
UoM  growing  out  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  for  the  most  part  engaged 
tbe  attention  cf  tbe  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  and  a  small  group  In  tbe  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Per  the  great  mess  ct 
the  Amerlean  people  these  proMens  liardly 
estoted  under  ordinary  conditions.  With 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  Z,  tbe  old  order 
changed  and  we  slowly  commenced  to  realise 
the  Importance  cf  our  relations  to  other  peo- 
ples. At  the  beginning  cf  that  war  we  as- 
sured ourselves  that  we  were  separated  from 
Burope  by  some  SJOOO  taUrn  at  ocean  and  that 
ws  lived  under  other  and  different  eodal. 
economic,  and  political  condltlona.  We  soon 
reallaed,  however,  that  the  cotton  fanner  In 
the  far  Southeast  and  the  West,  and  the 
miners  In  the  West,  and  the  manufacturers 
in  all  our  Industrial  centers  were  vitally  af- 
fected by  every  important  event  in  the  world, 
although  it  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^k>be. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  I,  and 
especially  during  the  Interval  between 
World  War  I  and  n.  many  of  our  people 
earnestly  desired  to  return  to  the  secvirlty 
which  we  in  fact  enjoyed  before  the  outbreak 
of  W(X'ld  War  I  in  large  measure.  In  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  gives  to  tbe  Senate  of  the 
United  States  two  specific  powers;  (a)  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  making  of  treaties; 
(b)  to  advise  and  eonsMit  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors  and  mlntoters  to 
foreign  countries. 

In  recent  years,  as  foreign  relations  have 
become  more  complex  and  we  have  been 
brought  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  prob- 
lems artoing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  prob- 
lems affecting  at  least  our  economic,  and 
often  our  political  interests,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Congress — House  and  Senat»— 
in  the  conduct  <rf  foreign  relations  has  be- 
come in  fact  vastly  more  extensive.  Since 
World  War  11,  especially,  we  have  found  it 
neceesary  to  Implement  our  policy  of  meet- 
ing aggreesion  both  at  home  and  in  the  free 
world  by  much  important  legtolaticm. 
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trorersy  over  (a)  tbe  Octte^-TurKUli  pro- 
gram; (b)  uie  MazahAQ  plan;  (c)  tbe  mutual 
Mcurlty  program:  Cd)  um  point  4  prognuo: 
ahd  other  ixoportant  ibatters  considered  ^ 
the  Congreas  beyond  mere  BenatoriiQ  advice 
and  conaent  to  the  making  of  treaties  and 
to  the  conflmiaUUU  uf' uiSfiOrCeivand  anibai- 
■adon. 

Frete  Wttna  Ut  Ti^amwtii^  ttoa  eoOdu^of 
our  foreign  affairs  was  In  tbe  main  and  with 
some  Important  exceptions,  nonpartisan.  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  foxalgtt  alEalra,  the'Mation 
must  wherever  poeslbl*  epeak  with  one  voice, 
and  dlvlde<l  authority  la.  of  course.,  confus- 
ing n^  only  to  oth^  natloos.  but  to  our 
own  people  at  home.  Especially,  the  E\iro- 
pean  states  have  greirt  dUBculty  In  fully 
Ow^lPtHipnrtlng  the  rtdCBOU-Seat*  organlu- 
tlon  and  our  division  of  political  powers  In 
the  National  Ckiveimnent  between  the  three 
b^^lChM.  Coaeequcntly.  this  sii«le  voice  in 
foreign  affairs  can  be  attained  by  seeking. 
^t  area^  of  agreement  In  advance  of  action 
■M  then  taking  that  actloh  on  a  tmlted 
Msi«.  A  blpartiaaa  peliey  is  something  taor^ 
than  th»  not^Murtlsan  ooodoet  ef  ow  lae^ 
•tgir  aJtelrs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tnitleata  that  political 
dlffereocea  can  al««ys  be  submerged,  but 
^midy  that  wherever  possibia  we  ahould 
■eek  out  areaa  of  agreement  and  act  within 
vhoae  areas.  Otherwise.  In  the  face  of  a 
ttreat  frotn  aggreesor  nations  beyond  any 
threat  heretofore  presented  to  clvillaed  man- 
kind, ve  will  present  a.  divided  c^poaitton 
to  aggression  and  evil  Influences  which  seek 
to  destroy  the  liberty  of  men. 

The  minority  party  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  give  to  the  administration  sincere  bl- 
paitlaan  advice  aad  auppert.  We  beUeve 
that  wean  do  so  without  loeing  o«t  identity 
••  Democrats  Just  as  many  Repnblloans.  In- 
tioding  the  late  Senator  Arthw  Vand^- 
•erg,  entered  Into  bipartisan  consultation 
WKler  •  Democratic  administration. 

The  Democrats  do  not.  of  course,  abdicate 
their  right  to  fkoedom  of  action  and  they 
Win  also  asMrt  their  right  to  freedom  at 
speech.  IT  they  believe  that  administration 
proposals  diould  be  oppoecd  because  wrong 
In  principle  and  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  Amerloan  people,  they  wlU  register 
their  opposition  to  them  but  they  wUI  stead- 
fastly reject  the  oourse  of  oppoeltlcm  merely 
ior  the  sake  of  partisan  gain. 

The  true  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy 
Brast  remain  tbe  peace  and  security  of  the 
American  people — the  maintenance  of  the 
taidependence  and  freedom  of  our  country 
despite  aggressive  policies  of  alien  and  evil 
Influenoe  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  The 
Democrats  win  lo3rally  support  policies  which 
win  promote  this  purpose,  and  the  President 
may  be  sure  of  our  cooperation  to  that  end. 


c»fcrassioNja?fl8feid>iinAtwNbix^ 


.       DniM  Statu  Farcio  PoGc; 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
o» 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

Of  KJBMTUCXT 

IN  THE  SZNATK  OF  THE  UM'IHX)  STATES 

Saturdaw.  AprU  It,  19S3 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  liCr.  President,  my 
colleague  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon,- 
tana  [Mr.  Makstxelo]  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  on  April  17, 
1953.  I  am  siire  the  address  will  be  of 
Interest  to  all  Senators,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo. 


ibare  being  no  oWecUbn.  tbe  address 
w«B  ordered  tosbe  printed  In  tiiM)  HscoBB. 
as  follows: 

UMxrao  arstu  Voataoir  Pouct:  naMMT  AM) 

FUTURS 

(Address  of  Senator  ICicsasl  J.  lUManBLo, 
or  If OBtana,  before  tbe  Atnertoan  Soclsly 
of  Ifswspaper  Editors) 

Through  a  decade  of  war  and  postwar  ad- 
justment we  have  faced  a  continuous  series 
of  international  challenges.  We  have  met 
the  challenges,  not  so  well  perhaps,  as  the 
perfectionists  demanded,  but  not  so  badly 
either,  as  our  enemies  desired. 

Some  believe  there  are  easier  roads  to  peace 
and  stability  than  acceptance  of  interna- 
tional responsibilities.  The  advocates  of 
ostrich -iscdatlOBksn  are  sttn  with  ua.  So, 
tooi  ate  tbe  boUieads  of  preveailvs  war.  Tke 
VBS*  aajQUty.  however,  have  rejectsd  these 
anxoacbas  for  wbat  t^ey  are— panaceas  ■ 
easy  to  swaUoiw  but  deadly  in  tbslr  eflaot 
on  OUT  futiire. 

It  has  xu>t  always  been  easy  to  resist  gUb 
solutKma.  Ws  have  been  severely  tried  in 
tfas  flaming  crucible  o<  the  Korean  eonflict. 
Wa  have  bsen  tried,  too,  in  oxir  hearts  and 
In  our  heads,  by  the  systematic  provoca- 
Uons  at  the  Soviet  Union  which  have  built 
up  in  us.  perlodieaUy,  almost  IntolsrabU 
pressures  to  retreat  la  confusion  into  hemi- 
spheric Isolationism  or  to  strike  out  bUiMlly 
in  preventive  war  like  a  goaded  tmll  at  a 
tormentor.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  tbe  inner 
fortitude  and  the  commonseose  of  tlae 
Natkm  that  we  have  rsf  iiMd  to  accept  elthsr 
of  these  futilities. 

WUI  we  continue  to  aasst  In  the  test  now 
that  there  are  signs  that  the  Communists 
intend  to  ease  the  pressure?  Will  the  temp- 
tation to  relax  prove  too  great — to  all  of 
US?  Win  we  pause  to  speculate  idly  on 
whether  peace  or  war  Ilea  behind  the  enig- 
matic scowl  that  has  replaced  the  enlpnatlc 
smile  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Krem- 
lin? 

If  we  do,  we  may  get  a  respite  from  re- 
sponsibility and  even  from  ta^es,  but  for 
how  long?  One  year?  Two  yean?  Five. 
perhaps. 

The  world  wUl  not  stand  sttn  while  we 
are  on  a  national  vacation.  Aggressive  total- 
itarianism once  again  will  begin  to  ejqjand. 
The  area  in  which  freedom  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live,  to  work,  and  to  grow  wlU 
shrink  steadily.  Once  again  we  will  face 
the  necessity  of  risking  all  in  a  great  con- 
flict to  save  liberty  from  total  extinction. 

The  fundamental  issue  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  for  the  present  and  futiire. 
then.  Is  simply  this:  Win  ws  continue  to 
work  with  other  nations  for  international 
stability  and  peaceful  progress  or  will  we 
abandon  our  efforts  on  the  verge  of  their 
fruition?  At  stake  in  the  decision  are  not 
only  our  lives  but  the  Uvea  o*  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

We  will  choose,  I  am  confident,  to  biiild 
and  not  to  abandon. 

This  course  means  a  reorganlBatkm  In  the 
•onduct  ot  our  international  relations.  CJbn- 
trol  over  foreign  policy  must  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Preeldent  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  so  that  the  sprawling  agen- 
cies overseas  can  be  cvu-bed  and  reduced,  so 
that  America  can  speak  abroad  with  a  single 
voice.  As  a  first  step,  MSA  should  be  dis- 
solved and  its  functions  transferred  to  tbe 
Department  of  Stste. 

Abroad,  our  foreign  policy  has  already  pro- 
duced a  phalanx  of  strength  In  Western 
Europe.  The  nations  ot  that  area  are  more 
stable  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  11. 
They  have  been  encouraged  by  us  to  move 
Into  closer  economic  tmd  military  ties  with 
ons  another.  Their  growing  armed  power 
fused  with  ours  in  NATO,  is  a  powerful 
source  of  security  for  all  of  us  and  the  great- 
est single  deterrent  to  w<»ld  var  m. 

The  Soviet  Uhion  undoubtedly  will  oon- 
tinue  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  deepening 


unity  or  Western  Euttope  and  the  W6ttii*Atif 
lantle  Commxinlty.  We  can  defeat  this  at-^ 
tempt  If  ogr  foreign  policy  achieves  tbe  Col"' 
lowing  results:  T 

Rnt,  Impels  ths  WlBstsin  Sorepean  oa*' 
tloQs  to  even  greater  economic,  political,  antf  * 
mnitary  Integration;  ' 

Second,  finds  a  rational  solution  to  tha"^ 
underlying  economic  problems  of  the  dollar' 
shortage  so  that  we  can  halt  giveaway  aid ' 
and  at  the  same  time  make  It  unnecessary 
for  ths  Western  Europeans  to  turn  east  In 
order  to  survive;  and 

Third.   bHngs   Germany  and   Spain   Into 
the  western  alliance. 

Germany  has  moved  closer  to  ths  western 
camp.  We  should  consolidate  the  relation-- 
ship.  We  must  remove  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  consolidation,  Ftench  fear  of  Oer** 
man  domination.  Tb  do  so  will  require  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Franoe*8  prob- 
lems elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  Tanlsla,  la 
BIbroceo,  and  particularly  in  Indochina. 
The  French  have  made  enormous  saortflcs* 
to  help  the  Indochlnese  nationalists  estab- 
lish thslr  independence  and  to  hold  back  the 
Communist  tide  from  ths  Korth.  We  must 
recognise  that  France  as  a  oodefender  of 
Western  Europe  Is  InsepamBTe  from  France 
as  the  defender  of  the  gateway  to  southeast 
Asia. 

In  the  Uiddle  East,  American  foreign  pol- 
icy WlU  meet  severe  tests.  Floating  on  a  aea 
of  petroleum,  this  region  Is  a  target  at  Mos- 
cow.  Our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  pre- 
vented an  aggressive  design  tram  ***'?»f"ing 
an  aggreairtve  act.  But  this  sti«tsgle  eross- 
roads  of  three  cootinents— Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa— U  not  yst  safe.  A  sobiUon  must  ta« 
found  to  the  Anglo-Iranian  oU  dUpute  and 
tbe  Suez-Sudan  proMsm.  Tba  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  must  be  resolved  In  a  satisfactory 
manner.  We  could  then  wortt  actively  to 
snc<wrage  General  Nagulb,  of  Eg3rpt,  to  lsa4 
the  Arab  world  into  a  Mlddls  East  «w««i««if 
linked  with  NATO  in  a  oontinnous  dsfens* 
belt  around  the  perimstsr  of  western  and 
southern  Bvirope. 

In  the  Far  East,  foreign  policy  must  re- 
main flexible  to  deal  vrtth  an  extremely  fluid 
situation.  We  should  continue  to  supply  aid 
to  Formosa  In  amounts  that  the  Nationalist 
Oovemment  can  use  effectively.  We  mut 
continue  to  recognlBs  that  government. 

The  Korean  negotiations  should  be  eoa« 
tlnued  as  long  as  they  are  Instnunental  in 
bringing  about  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  as  long  as  the  Communists 
show  a  willingness  to  move  toward  an  honor* 
able  truce  settlement. 

Closer  to  home,  the  time  has  eome  to  make 
up  for  the  neglect  of  tbe  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy toward  Latin  America.  We  are  happy 
that  the  President  has  taken  steps  to  reaffirm 
our  Ues  of  friendship  with  the  nations  to  tb« 
south  and  that  hs  Is  ssnding  his  brother  as 
his  representative  to  that  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphsre.  There  is  Uttle  time  to  lose.  Signs 
are  multiplying  that  tbe  Communist  infeo> 
tlon  which  has  settled  into  Guatemala  ma* 
be  spreading. 

If  we  can  carry  through  these  problems, 
we  WlU  be,  with  our  friends,  in  a  position 
to  defend  ourselves  in  the  event  at  Soviet 
aggression.  On  the  other  band,  if  there  la 
a  shift  to  genuine  peace  to  Soviet  tactics, 
wi  WlU  bs  to  a  position  to  negotiate  from 
strength  rather  than  weakness.  Therefore, 
let  there  be  no  appeasement. 

If  the  Soviets  really  seek  peace,  they  have 
ample  opportunity  to  prove  their  Intention. 
The  President  has  juat  laid  down  tbe  re- 
quUements  which  wUl  test  the  Soviet  Union's 
good  faith  and  we  are  to  accord  with  his 
stand. 

The  President,  In  his  first  oflkrlal  foreign- 
policy  moves,  has  demonstrated  a  deep 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead. 
He  has  had  our  support  so  far  and  he  wlU 
ooQttnue  to  have  It  so  long  as  his  adminis- 
tration b\iUds  toward  genutoe  peace  and 
international  progress.    We  beUeved  to  hi- 
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partisanship  to  ths  past  and  we  bsUeve  to 
it  now.  In  a  world  balanced  on  a  racor's 
edge  between  peace  and  war,  it  is  aU  the 
more  important  that  poUtics  stop  at  the 
water's  edge. 


Defease  of  Ow  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK!^ 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KCMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  AprU  18.  1953 

Mr.  CX£MENTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  ranicing  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  formerly 
its  chairman,  made  an  address  on  the 
subject  Defense  of  Our  Freedoms  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, on  FYlday.  April  17,  1953.  I  be- 
speak this  address  as  being  worthy  of 
reading  by  all  my  colleagues,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Dsmf  SB  or  Orm  FRxKdoms 
(Address  by  Benator  Bicbaxo  B.  Rubssll,  of 
'    Georgia,  before  the  American  Society  of 
'    Newspaper  Editors) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  on  yesterday 
you  heard  an  historic  statement  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  sloquent 
words  he  voiced  the  yearning  to  the  heart 
of  the  common  man  everywhere  for  a  true 
and  lasttog  peace.  He  properly  denuusded 
alnxpic  acts  to  establish  world  peace  rather 
than  torrents  of  propaganda  to  Increase 
world  Qonfiision. 

Ths  burdsn  is  on  ths  Soviet  Dnlon  to 
match  their  words  with  deeds.  If  they  do 
not.  we  have  fixed  the  rssponsibility  for  the 
fears  which  chiU  tttS  world.  But  we  wUl 
not  have  elimtoated  or  mitigated  the  dan- 
gers which  generate  those  fears.  In  this 
period  we  mxist  above  aU  guard  against  wish- 
l\xl  thinking  and  self-delusion. 

The  defense  of  our  freedoms  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  remains  the 
most  vital  question  before  the  American 
people.  Today's  world  Is  divided  between 
free  men  and  slaves.  As  pleasant  as  U  might 
be,  we  cannot  ignc-e  the  enslaved  half  of 
the  world  for  the  simple  reason  it  wiU  not 
Ignore  lu. 

'  Throughout  history  dictators  have  been 
driven  by  the  belief  that  they  must  conquer 
or  perish.  Until  now  there  Is  nothing  to 
the  deeds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  sustain  the  hope  that  their 
philosophy  is  different. 

They  apply  new  techniques  bxit  their  goal 
la  aa  old  aa  human  hlatory. 

During  the  paat  few  years  these  leaders 
have  not  disguised  the  nature  of  their  drive 
Ibr  world  domination. 

In  Eastern  Europe  ssAelUte  after  sateUlte 
has  been  fashioned  from  once  free  states 
Without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  their  people. 
In  China  power  was  seised  by  armed  rebel- 
lion to  violation  of  solemn  agreements.  In 
Korea,  Red  armies  struck  a  peaceful  state 
without  warning  and  without  provocation. 

At  no  time,  to  no  place,  has  Communist 
aggrsBsion  been  deterred  by  anything  other 
than  superior  force  or  a  show  of  superior 
force. 

When  otHifronted  with  strength  they  adopt 
new  tactics.  We  must  bs  wary  of  a  new 
tactic  of  "declaring  peace."  It  could  be  the 
ultimate  tragedy  of  the  twentieth  century 


to  itod  that  the  dictator  is  more  dangerous 
when  he  declares  peace  than  when  he  de- 
clares war. 

We  have  met  the  chaUenge  of  the  new 
tacUc.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  stocere  we  wlU, 
of  course,  meet  any  peace  moves  more  than 
half  way.  We  wUl  not  Ignore  any  road,  how- 
ever tortuous,  that  may  bring  us  a  peaceful 
world. 

But  we  must  not  be  luUed  toto  one-sided 
disarmament  by  honeyed  words  unsup]x>rted 
by  significant  deeds.  We  must  not  permit 
our  deep  yearntog  for  peace  to  lead  us  to 
sslf -destruction. 

T^lce  In  this  generation  we  have  stratoed 
oiuselves  to  the  utmost  and  mobUlzed  aU 
of  the  resources  and  energy  of  our  great  land 
for  total  war.  Twice  have  we  created  mag- 
nificent fighttog  machines  which  destroyed 
our  enemies.  Twice  have  we  committed  the 
unspeakable  folly  of  destroytog  our  own 
power  before  we  secxu'ed  the  peace  or  guar- 
anteed our  security. 

Stoce  June  25,  1950,  we  have,  at  great  cost 
In  blood  and  treasvire  and  resources,  created 
rcspecUb'e  mUitary  strength.  This  Is  the 
third  strike.  If  we  prematurely  demobilize 
or  serloxuly  Impair  that  strength,  it  wiU  l>e 
at  the  perU  of  our  existence. 

Our  biu-dens  are  onerous,  and  to  the  da3rs 
that  Ue  ahead  there  wlU  be  many  voices 
raised  for  disarmament — cur  disarmament. 
We  must  require  more  substantial  proof  than 
the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners, 
or  cracking  the  Iron  Curtain  to  admit  a  small 
delegation  of  Americans,  or  even  an  armistice 
to  the  Korean  war. 

When  Pravda  and  radio  Moecow  demand 
cutbacks  to  the  Russian  anna  program.  I  wlU 
be  somewhat  impressed. 

When  Russian  olBcials  actually  order 
slashes  and  stretchouts  in  the  Russian  arms 
program,  we  may  well  consider  a  reduction 
of  our  own  military  strength. 

Safety  requires  that  we  negotiate  -from 
strength  rather  than  from  weakness.  It  is 
better  to  run  tbe  risk  of  too  much  than 
too  little. 

The  defense  of  this  country  is  not.  and 
should  not  be,  a  partisan  matter.  Ehiring 
the  years  I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  haa  never  known  tbe 
atmosphere  of  partisanship. 

The  American  aoldier  does  not  fight  as  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Those  whose 
responsibility  it  la  to  aupply  the  arma  that 
WlU  aave  their  Uvea  and  our  Uvea  must 
Isgislate  to  the  same  spirit. 

The  goal  of  permanent  peace  can  only  be 
attained  by  an  America  united  to  the  deter- 
mination to  preserve  our  Ubertles.  The 
stakes  tovolved  are  far  more  Important  than 
any  partisan  sniping  to  wto  any  election. 
We  have  the  strength,  by  worktog  together, 
by  refusing  to  be  divided,  to  attain  that  goal. 

A  strong  and  vigilant  America  will  thwart 
the  designs  al  the  Communist  dictators  and 
eventually  brtog  the  peace  that  wlU  enable 
us  to  achieve  our  desttoy. 


Peace  TWoBfb  Strcf^tk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KXNTOCXT 

IM  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Saturday.  AprQ  It.  1953 

Mr.  CIEMHTrs.  Mr.  President,  on 
Priday.  April  17,  1953.  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  STKmeToii] 
delivered  an  interesting  and  eloquent 
address  on  the  subject  Peace  Through 
Strength  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.     I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou), 
as  follows: 

PXACI    TBSODOB    STaXNGTR 

(Address  by  Senator  Stuast  BTMiNGToif,  of 

Missouri,  before  the  American  Society  of 

Newspaper  Editors) 

In  February  1950,  before  the  start  of  the 
Korean  war,  people  to  a  position  to  know 
stated  publicly  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
at  that  time  a  ground  army  far  greater  than 
that  of  tbe  United  States  and  Its  allies  com- 
bined; an  air  force  whose  strength  In  nearly 
aU  categories  was  the  largest  to  the  world; 
the  world's  largest  submarine  fleet,  and  the 
air  equipment  capable  of  dellvertog  an 
atomic  bomb  to  a  surprise  attack  against 
the  United  States. 

It  was  also  stated  at  that  time  that  there 
was  no  established  defense  against  such  an 
attack. 

Now  there  has  been  a  big  change  during 
the  paat  3  years  in  this  pictvire  of  mUltary 
strength  advantage  held  by  the  Soviet — be- 
cause, to  every  one  of  the  above  categories, 
the  lead  of  the  Soviet  is  even  greater  today 
than  it  was  3  years  ago. 
.  And  based  on  our  Intelligence,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  aUies,  tomorrow  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  these  categories  wUl  be  greater 
than  it  is  today. 

Apparently  Korea,  along  with  aU  of  its 
implication,  did  not  convtoce  this  Oovern- 
ment  that  the  only  real  chance  for  i>eace 
is  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Communists 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

Since  that  day  over  3  years  ago,  additional 
valuable  cards  have  been  placed  to  the  mlU- 
tary  hands  of  the  Kremlto.  These  Include 
vast  Chtoeae  Conununlst  armies,  many  thou- 
sands more  modem  Jet  fighter  planes  than 
the  United  Nations  possess  laU  of  st^Msrb 
technical  quaUty);  far  nlore  Jet  bombers 
than  we  have;  and.  most  dangerous  of  all. 
an  ever-growing  stockpUe  of  atomic  bombs. 

It  Is  true  that  America  has  a  larger  stock- 
pile of  such  bombs;  and  there  are  people 
who  believe  that  because  we  have  a  head 
start  in  this  production,  that  head  start  as- 
sures \is  superiority  over  a  possible  aggressor. 

The  fact  is.  however,  no  naatter  how  many 
mors  bombs  we  may  have,  when  the  men  in 
the  KremUn  feel  they  have  enough  to  de- 
stroy ths  targsts  selected  to  this  country, 
we  no  louger.have  any  measure  of  the  dwto- 
dling  superiority  we  now  enjoy. 

America  and  the  Soviets  are  like  two  ad- 
versaries, each  vrith  a  loaded  .45  at  the  other's 
temple.  It  makes  Uttle  difference  how  many 
more  .45s  one  or  the  other  has  to  his  house. 
The  one  who  exercises  the  toltlatlve,  and 
fires  first,  should  wto  ths  argximent — no 
matter  how  many  more  .468 — or  atom 
bombs — the  other  may  have  to  reserve. 

Since  we  cannot  moraUy  exercise  such 
Initiative,  and  stoce  the  philoeophy  of  the 
Soviets  means  they  have  no  such  Inhibitions, 
the  situation  now  startog  us  to  the  face  la 
obvioxia  and  grim.  Some  day.  and  now  by 
no  meana  in  the  distant  future,  the  Rua- 
sians  WiU  have  that  niunber  of  bombs  they 
consider  enough.  They  already  have  the 
airlift  and  submarine  lift  necessary  to  de- 
Uver  them. 

We  have  great  spiritual  advantages.  Right 
is  on  our  side,  as  is  production  capacity, 
^t  our  fiightlxig  youth  to  Korea,  short  at 
materials  and  short  of  nuxlem  airplanes, 
could  teU  us  a  lot  about  the  dlfllciUties  of 
fighting  with  production  capacity. 

Over  recent  years  I  have  admired  tbe  po- 
litical effectiveness  of  the  word  "pesos."  Po- 
litical vlctcny  was  won  when  we  promised 
to  ptussive  It — and  lost  when  that  prnmlss 
taUed. 

AU  of  us  want  peace  desperately,  as 
vouched  for  so  eloquently  and  effectively  to 
yow  pressnee  by  the  Prssldent  fssterday. 
As  be  to  effect  pototed  out,  boi 
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ifhldx  arc  ■!  iMwt  m  Imponv 
tant  as  peace — honor  antf  tratb. 

Beo«Bt  pren  and  radio  rapcvtt  luiva  talked 
mucti  abcmt  reducing  the  detenae  budget, 
never  about  Increasing  It. 

But  under  our  ciirrent  rearmament  pro* 
gram,  even  if  the  defense  budget  la  not  re- 
duced. America  la  growing  weaker  each  day 
in.  relative  mlUtar;  strength  *gn<")rt  Russia. 

A  sound  unification  law  would  make  It 
poeslble  to  tailor  o\ir  hardware  and  train- 
ing to  the  Job  to  be  done  in  case  of  all-out 
war.  This  In  Itself  would  save  billions  of 
dollars  annually  In  the  operation  of  the 
Pentagon. 

.  There  can  be  heavy  reductions  In  some 
fields  at  no  risk  to  ovur  net  military  strength, 
especially  through  the  elimination  of  dupli- 
cation. To  have  a  chance  of  winning  the 
war  which  may  come,  however,  we  may  well 
Itave  to  Increase  heavily  our  programs  In 
other  fields. 

Once  before  our  Government  accepted  a 
I»lce  tag  on  security,  wtth  nearly  dtsastrotH 
results:  and  with  this  tide  of  military 
strength  now  running  steadily  against  us 
•t  home  and  abroad,  I  am  confident  the 
porlce-tag  poUcy  will  not  be  adopted  again 
this  spring. 

A  free  press  Is  a  press  that  is  allowed  to 
publish  the  truth  to  the  people. 

Because  we  are  continuing  to  become  rela- 
iively  weak  in  the  rearmament  race  now 
under  way  to  iave  ttie  free  world,  I  am  also 
confident  the  administration  vrlll  give  the 
pec^Ie  any  and  an  details  about  this  race 
which  would  not  help  an  enemy. 

That  Is  the  only  way  the  people  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  reasons  for  any  re- 
qtilrad  program  of  sacrifice.  When  they 
understand,  they  will  do  whatever  Is  necee- 
nry  to  remain  free. 


Tkn  Am  Hmm  Who  K««p  Faitk  Wkk 
tbt  People 

EXTENSION  09  REMABKS 

HON.  DAIQEL  ^  REED 

or  WBW  TOBX 

.    INTHXHOUSSOFBBPRESENTATIVX8 
Monday.  March  3$,  i95J 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tbere  ajweared  In  the  Jamestown  Jour- 
Oftl  of  AprU  IS.  1953.  an  article  which 
glrea  the  names  of  the  Members  of  the 
H«wae  of  Representatlres  who  beUeye  In 
keeping  fWth  with  the  taxpayers  of  the 
districts  which  they  represent.  AH 
honor  to  these  men  for  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  otiiers  who  promised  to  vote 
for  tax  reduction  if  elected. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
crmnted,  I  am  inserting  the  article  to 
which  r  have  referred  and  I  am  also  in- 
mrtiag  aa  e<HtoriaI  which  appeared  on 
the  same  date  Jn  the  same  paper: 
^twMiKTT-wm  Sow  Tb  Back  Rod's  Tax  Crrt^ 
PrrrnowBis  Dint  TjcADPta'  Opposttioic  - 
y  WasHnwaotf. — ^Twenty-five  Bbuse  Mem» 
beta  have  X>tned  la  an  attempt  to  foroe  a  voCa 
«»  the  bUl  Qt  Bepresentatlve  OainaL  A.  Ran, 
OvaUxk.  to  reduce  income-tax  rates  10  per- 
cent en  July  l— «  months  ahead  at  the  date 
now  schednled. 

-    If  they  can  get  198  colleagues  to  Join  them. 
-tbey  will  succeed. 

'  TC^ey  are  Membera  who,  up  to  today,  had 
^a^Vned  a  petition  to  bypaea  tha  House  Bulee 
CJommlttee  and  bring  the  tax-cut  bUl  to  the 
House  floor  «sspita  oppoettton  «f  the  OOP 
Bouse  leartnrahlp^  The  nalM  group  baa 
boauedup  the  taui  since  mld-Pebitiary.  when 
.aaa  Wagra  and  Uwann  Comniittaa  •pptanA  tu 


Tb  be  eflbctlve  such  a  petitloii  requlrea 
218  signatures,  a  majortty  of  the  tuU  House 
membership. 

Some  Republican  Membera  claim  their 
leaders  are  exerting  preesure  to  prevent  OOP 
Members  from  signing.  However,  23  of  the 
first  25  signers  are  Republicans. 

These  are  the  House  Members  who,  up  to 
the  start  of  today's  session  have  said  they 
irigned,  or  were  reported  by  oolleaguee  to 
have  signed,  a  petition  to  force  a  House  vote 
on  a  bill  to  cut  income-tax  ratee: 

Republicans:  Chacnokt  M.  Rsxd,  at  nu- 
nols;  Mason,  of  lUlnoU;  CXabx  HosnrMAir,  of 
Michigan;  Aucttst  H.  AKBasaaif,  of  Minne- 
sota; BuBoicx,  of  North  Dakota;  Wuxiam  O. 
OoLS.  of  MlsBoivl;  Jkmkims,  of  Ohio;  Oaoea, 
of  Iowa;  Satlob,  of  Pennsylvania;  Pmixm, 
of  California;  McVar.  of  nilnoto;  WiTBaow, 
0*  Wisconsin;  Wn.80N,  of  California:  Cxm- 
wmeHAM.  of  Iowa;  Drr,  of  California;  Poev, 
of  VlrglBla:  Kxaaref ,  trf  Wisconsin;  Jomas,  of 
nilnols:  PATTxasoif,  of  Connecticut:  Rjchab» 
W.  HcwntAiv,  of  nunols:  Shavb.  of  Ulehl- 
gan;  and  Wiirr  Smtth.  of  Kaasas. 

Democrats:  Waltcb,  of  Pennsylvania; 
TBOMAa  J.  O'Baisir,  of  Dl&iols:  and  Mabokh. 
of  Indiana. 

ftoTAiH  Ponrn  Wat 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill's  gov. 
•mment  has  presented  the  people  of  Britain 
with  a  balanced  biidget  and  a  substantial 
overall  reduction  In  taxes.     While  the  In- 
come-tax cut  la  comparatively  small — oaly 
2V^     percent — the    heavy    sales    taxes    are 
^  slashed  26  percent  and  more,  and  tha  exeeaa 
"-■  profiU  tax  la  wiped  out  aloi«  with  aocne  en- 
tertainment levies. 

That  the  welcome  news  of  what  la  hap- 
p^dng  In  Britain  will  Increase  the  ^w^'T^<^ng 
preesure  f cm-  some  measure  of  relief  fcosa  the 
oppressive  burden  of  t^x<»^tton  In  the  United 
States,  should  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  While  It  was  jvobably  only  a  oo- 
inddence  that  on  the  day  when  B.  A.  Butler, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  telllac  the 
H<}uae  of  Commons  of  the  sweeping  reduc- 
ttonta  taxes  In  Britain.  Speaker  JoesPH  W. 
MMMTm  was  saying  in  Washington  that  he 
and  BepubUcan  leaders  were  hopeful  taxsa 
can  be  reduced  thla  year.  It  served  to  em- 
phaslae  to  Americans  the  good  fortune  await- 
lag  the  Britishers. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atlves  said  Congreea  should  know  by  the  mkl- 
die  of  May  whether  spending  can  be  reduced 
•ufflelently  to  permit  a  tax  reduction.  Ob- 
viously he  was  alluding  to  Income  taxea,  for 
he  made  It  clear  that  there  Is  lltUe  likelihood 
that  the  excess-profits  tax.  due  to  exi>lre 
June  30,  wUl  be  extended. 

SlgnlfloanUy.  Speaker  Mabtov,  while  he 
gave  no  definite  assurance.  Indicated  **«ft 
he  will  not  hold  out  for  a  budget  In  full 
balance  for  the  new  fiscal  year  but  would 
support  a  tax  reduction  measure  If  a  bal- 
anced budget  Is  In  sight  for  fiscal  19U  and 
If  It  Is  close  to  balance  in  fiscal  1954  be- 
ginning  July  1. 

The  Conservative  Government  of  Britain 
has  pointed  the  way  to  the  goal  which  the 
new  administration  and  tha  Republican 
Congress  should  t^tch.  But  there  must  be 
a  wm  to  do  It. 


BreaUhroiifk  on  Oe  Colbf  Frwit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MJNMXSOVA 

n?  THE  SEIf  ATS  OP  THE  UNllVJ  8TATB8 
Saturday,  AprU  It,  1953 

Bfr.  HDMPHBET.    Mr.  FresUent,  I 
adK  ungnimaua  eonaent  thai  «a  artiola 


by  Mr.  Lee  Nichols,  a  United  Prea  cor- 
respondent attached  to  the  WashJigton 
office  of  that  news-service  organization, 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RBcoao. 

The  article.  Breakthrough  on  the  Color 
Front,  appears  in  the  April  6,  195S,  Issue 
of  the  Freeman.  It  Is  a  splendid  presen- 
tation of  the  progress  we  have  been  mak- 
ing as  a  nation  in  eliminating  segrega- 
tion in  our  Armed  Forces.  Mr.  Nichols 
has  made  an  extensive  study  of  this 
problem.  I  am  pleased  that  he  Is  cur- 
rently at  work  on  a  book  about  race  rela- 
tions in  the  armed  services.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  a  fine  contribution 
and  I  am  looking  forward  with  great 
Interest  to  reading  it.  I  recommend  Mr. 
Jnchol's  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto 
as  follows:  ' 

BaxAxnaoooH  oh  zhx  Cat,fia  Ttturt 
(By  Lee  Nichols) 

A  recently-captured  Russian  propaganda 
film  purporto  to  ahow  a  Negro  sddisr  being 
kicked  out  of  a  OI  club  for  daring  to  enter 
and  ask  for  a  beer.  Distributed  among 
darker  races  of  the  world.  It  Is  part  of  a  grow- 
ing Soviet  caospalgB  to  prove  the  Utalted 
States  hates  nonwhltee. 

But  reeenUy,  as  I  waa  having  a  drink  at 
a  OI  club  at  Camp  Lejeune  In  North  Caro- 
lina, a  Negro  marine  sergeant  walked  in, 
checked  his  cap.  and  ordered  a  whiskey. 
Sipping  It,  he  struck  up  a  casual  conversa- 
tion with  me  and  another  wMte  man.  No- 
body turned  a  hair.  Later,  as  we  played 
biniards,  a  white  OI  waiter  aeked  the  eerw 
geant  In  a  southern  drawl.  "May  I  ret  veu 
something,  slrr*  "^    '^ 

•J^^^  """^  how  he  was  getting  along 

c.J!^^*'^"*  ^^^*^-  ''"«*»•  10  y««  ■r*. 

J«««^at  the  very  thought  of  a  colored 

"Pine,"  he  replied.  "There^  no  segregi». 
tlon  here  We  work  and  eat  together,  and 
■ijep  in  the  same  barraeis.  Tve  learned  to 
like  a  lot  of  white  people,  and  I've  been 
given  no  reason  to  think  they  don't  approva 
of  me." 

The  Incident  spotlights  a  silent,  but  sue- 
eeaaful,  revolution  that  has  taken  place  In 
the  Armed  Pbrces.  It  Is  a  revolution  that 
win  help  crumble  racial  wans  In  the  United 
states,  and  could  tip  the  scales  for  Tlctorv 
In  another  war. 

At  ttie  start  of  World  War  n.  Negroes  were 
Mcond-class  soldiers.  They  could  Join  the 
Navy,  but  only  as  stewarda.  They  couldn* 
get  into  the  Marines,  or  fly  In  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  The  Army  bad  four  all-Negro  regi- 
ments which,  though  combat-trained  lud 
many  of  their  men  used  as  orderUea  and 
grooms. 

«P2*'.*^*    P'ctwre   U    totaUy   different. 
Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davla.  Jr.  a  Negro  oAoer 

S./?.^"^^^  L*  flgbUr-pUne  Uctice  fo^ 
the  entire  Air  Porce.     He  comaianda  white 
subordinates  at  the  Pentagon  and  luncfaea 
with  white  officers  dally. 
Sgt.   Cornelius   H.    Charlton,   ai-year-dd 

IS^h/'?*  ^•T  ^"^^  ^*y'   "••  fl«»»tinf 
With  his  Army  platoon  In  Korea.     When  hS 

white  lieutenant  feU.  Charlton  too*  ovw. 
-He  led  an  attack  on  a  ateep  hiU,  pcnanall^ 
wiping  out  two  enemy  poaiUona  with  rlBs 
and  grenades  before  dying  of  hla  own 
wounds.  He  was  awarded  the  Oongreaalraal 
Jiedal  of  Honor— one  of  the  two  Army  Ne- 
sroee  to  get  this  top  honor  in  the  Korean 
War  to  dateu  No  Negro  won  it  m  WosM 
Wars  I  or  n,  »»«■« 

The  muitary  has  pUyed  Ha  eaitfs  doee  to 
tta  chest,  and  tha  pubile  is  still  mostly  an- 
awars  of  the  about-face  on  colored  tTooM- 
9are  are  Urn  facta:  .      ^T 
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The  Atr  Force  haa  no  remaining  all»Hegre 
units.  Negro  airmen  are  battling  MIO's  in 
Korea.  Instructing  Jet  pilots  In  Arlaona, 
servicing  intercontinental  bombers  in  Bng- 
land.  At  Blllngton  Air  Poroe  base,  in  Itaas, 
a  football  game  was  scheduled  wtth  a  nearby 
town.  Town  officials  asked  that  Negroes  on 
the  Air  Porce  team  be  barred.  Instead.  CoL 
Benjamin  T.  Starkey.  base  commander,  can- 
celed the  game.  He  reported:  "All  members 
of  the  team  concurred  wholeheartedly." 

The  Army  has  moved  more  cautiously. 
But  It  haa  erased  the  color  line  wherever 
United  States  troops  are  serving  in  the  Par 
Bast.  Is  swiftly  following  suit  in  Oermany 
and  other  overaeaa  areas,  and  Is  steadily 
moving  toward  the  same  goal  at  home.  Ra- 
cial Integration  is  complete  at  all  10  train- 
ing bases,  some  In  the  deep  South,  at  all 
offloar  and  technical  schools,  and  to  varying 
degrees  in  the  3  regular  combat  divisions 
stationed  in  the  United  States. 

ana  ar  ama 

I  visited  the  Port  Ja^son  Infantry  Train- 
ing Center  at  Coltnnbia,  8.  C.  In  Ita  sprawl- 
ing barracks,  I  watched  white  boys  from 
Mississippi  cleaning  their  rifles  next  to  Ne- 
groes from  Louisiana.  I  saw  them  swim- 
ming together  in  the  same  pool,  sitting  side 
by  side  In  the  poet  movie. 

At  ran  Bragg,  N.  C,  I  stood  beside  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  D.  W.  Canham,  boss  of  the 
83d  Airborne  Division,  watching  Negro  and 
white  paratroopers  filing  abroad  a  transport 
plane. 

"These  colored  boys  are  really  sharp,"  he 
shouted  above  the  plane's  roar.  "They  keep 
the  white  boys  on  their  toes,  and  theyYe 
not  afraid  to  Jump." 

Col.  Robert  Luckey,  Chief  of  staff  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  told  me:  "Negroes  make  good  ma- 
rines. If  a  marine's  a  rifleman,  he  goes  to 
a  rifle  company,  regardlees  of  color;  a  radar- 
man  goes  to  a  radar  outflt.  Children  of  our 
colored  marines  go  to  the  base  school  with 
white  kids.     There's  no  difference." 

The  Navy  lays  claim  to  trallblazlng  this 
road  by  putting  whites  and  Negroes  together 
on  ships  in  1944.  A  Vlrglnla-born  engineer 
who  was  aboard  a  Navy  tanker  in  those  days 
recalled  the  first  colored  fireman  assigned 
to  his  department.  "We  told  him  he  must 
hara  come  to  the  wrong  place."  he  said.  "It 
seemed  pretty  strange,  but  we  got  along.  We 
slept  In  the  same  compartment." 

About  SO  percent  of  the  Navy's  Negroes  are 
still  In  the  racially  distinct  stewards'  branch, 
but  the  die  is  cast.  Today  Negro  bluejackeu 
are  doing  practically  every  Job  handled  by 
white  sailors.  They  eat  and  bunk  together, 
drink  beer  with  white  ahipmatea  at  Navy 
canteens  ashore. 

MO  MOaz  SaOOHS-CLAOS  SOUKBW 

Negro  soldiers  and  sailors  date  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  slaves  and  freed- 
men  fought  the  British  side  by  side  with 
white  patriots.  When  the  Civil  War  came, 
however,  a  color  line  was  drawn  that  lasted 
through  World  War  n.  Though  Negro  bat- 
talions chalked  up  heroic  achievements,  they 
«ere  most  remembered  for  their  fallinea. 
One  regiment  went  to  pieces  under  attack 
In  World  War  I.  causing  commanders  to  say 
•comfully,  "The  Negro  Is  too  emotional  to 
fight  a  war."  "I  saw  them  run,"  an  officer 
told  me  of  colored  soldiers  In  World  War  n. 
Poorly  trained  officers  and  bad  morale,  due 
to  discrimination,  helped  create  the  failures. 
Today  military  planners  are  convinced  that 
Negroes  kept  apart  as  second-class  soldleri 
make  second-class  fighters. 

Late  In  World  War  n.  James  Porrestal. 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  decided  to  try 
an  experiment.  In  private  life  he  had  been 
a  contributor  to  racial-Improvement  groups 
and  knew  that  Negroes  were  rapidly  gaining 
In  education  and  skills.  Their  manpower 
was  sorely  needed,  so  Porrestal  insisted 
that  the  Navy  try  mixing  Negroes  In  crew* 
of    transports    and    other    auxiliary    ships. 
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"Tyv^  good  saHcra."  aald  a  white  ship 

eaptaia.  ^ 

On  Pebruary  27,  1046,  Porrestal  ordered  the 
entire  Navy  opened  to  Negroee— aU  Jobs,  aU 
•blpe.  all  bases.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  whole  military  began  picking 
it  up.  The  mUltary's  about-face  was  exe- 
cuted through  stern  necessity— plus  the  fact 
that,  when  tried.  It  worked. 

W.  8tua«t  STMUfoTON.  first  Secretary  of  the 
Independent  Air  Porce,  took  the  next  step. 
The  old  Army  Air  Corps  had  finally  let  Ne- 
groes fly  In  World  War  H,  but  trained  by 
themselves  and  kept  in  all-Negro  squadrons. 
After  the  war.  there  were  so  many  Negro 
pilots,  navigators,  and  other  speclalista,  the 
Air  Porce  didn't  know  what  to  do  wtth  them. 
But  white  air  unlU  were  woefully  short  oC 
akllled  men. 

STicmcTOM  talked  with  Porrestal.  "Shove 
■em  aU  together."  was  his  conclusion.  The 
all-Negro  wing  at  Lockbourne  Ptrid.  C»iio. 
was  broken  up.  its  airmen  4)rinkled  among 
bases  worldwldei 

President  Ttuman  pushed  the  movement 
along.  On  J\ily  26,  1048,  he  issued  an  Bxec- 
uUve  order  providing  for  "equality  of  treat- 
ment and  opportunity  for  all  persons  in  the 
armed  services  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin."  He  also  set  up 
a  civilian  committee,  headed  by  Georgia-born 
Judge  Charles  Pahy,  to  see  It  was  carried  out. 

The  Pahy  committee  found  that  all-Negro 
Army  outfits  could  not,  of  themselves,  absorb 
the  potential  skills  of  colored  soldiers.  This 
tended  to  keep  Negroes  out  of  the  servlce'a 
specialist  schools.  The  Army  agreed  this  was 
unfair.  In  January  1950  Secretary  Gordcm 
Gray  authorized  the  use  of  Negroes  in  any 
outfit  where  their  skills  were  needed.  This 
opened  the  technical  schools  to  them. 

But  It  was  the  Korean  war  that  gave  the 
change  real  Impetus.  It  was  wasteful  to 
build  tip  two  sets  of  training  camps  when  the 
need  was  for  speed.  And  at  the  front,  white 
units  were  being  decimated,  while  behind 
the  lines  all-Negro  outfits — which  were 
thought  not  to  measxire  up  in  combat — ^were 
over  strength. 

"Let  me  mix  them  In.'  pleaded  Gen.  Mat- 
thew Rldgway.  "Go  ahead."  said  the  Penta- 
gon. Soon  Negro  soldiers  were  bivouacking 
with  whites  at  Kumhwa.  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  at  Capitol  Hill  and  Sniper  Ridge. 

"HK  saved  MT  ISWK^ 

Pvt.  Donald  Young,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  34, 
white,  crouched  in  his  bunker  atop  Capitol 
Hill  one  night  aa  the  North  Koreans  were 
attacking.  A  grenade  thudded  into  the 
bunker.  He  tried  to  kick  it  out  but  it  ex- 
ploded under  his  foot.  "Medic,"  he  screamed, 
but  no  one  came.  Painfully  he  crawled  to 
the  txext  bunker.  There  In  the  darkness, 
himself  under  fire,  his  squad  leader,  a  Negro 
sergeant,  tied  a  tourniquet  on  the  mangled 
leg,  untwisting  it  at  intervals  to  restore 
circulation.  Two  hours  passed.  The  attack 
waa  beaten  off.  Young  was  fiown  back  to 
the  United  States,  his  leg  off  below  the  knee. 

I  talked  with  Young  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital In  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was 
waiting  to  be  fitted  with  an  artificial  foot. 
I  asked  If  he  expected  to  see  his  sergeant 
again. 

"He  can  come  to  my  home  any  time  he 
wants  to,"  Young  replied.  "Wouldn't  that 
upset  his  southern  neighbors?"  I  asked. 
"Maybe  so,"  he  said.  "But  he  saved  my  life. 
He's  as  good  a  man  as  I  am." 

Late  in  1051,  the  Army  sent  teams  of  social 
scientists  to  Korea,  and  bases  in  the  United 
States,  to  check  the  effects  of  racial  mixing. 
They  brought  back  three  thick  volvunes  of 
some  of  the  most  Important  racial  findings 
ever  made — evidence  that  men  of  different 
races  can  get  along  In  time  of  stress. 

Among  white  ofllcers  qulsasd  in  Korea.  0 
out  or  10  rated  Integrated  units  equal  to,  or 
better  than  all-white  units  in  mcx«le,  team- 
work, and  aggressiveness  in  battle.     Here 
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are   some   typical  Questions   asked  of   tha 

officers: 

"In  hand-to-hand  combat  can  you  depend 
on  the  Negro  soldier  In  an  integrated  unit  to 
hold  his  e^round  better  than,  not  as  well  as. 
or  about  the  same  as  the  whits  soldier? 
(Check  one)."  Two- thirds  checked  "about 
the  same." 

"In  an  integrated  tuiit  do  the  Negro 
soldiers  maintain  their  weapons  in  good  con- 
dition better  than,  lees  well,  or  about  as  well 
as  white  soldiers  in  combat?  (Check  one.)" 
Nine  out  of  10  checked  "about  as  well." 

GI's  in  rifie  squads  then  were  asked  to  rate 
each  of  their  squadmates,  Negro  and  white. 
in  terms  of  morale,  aggressiveness,  and  Judg- 
ment. The  Army  teams  reported  that  1.568 
white  soldiers  had  scored  Negro  members 
"substantially  the  same"  in  both  good  and 
bad  qualities  as  whites.  In  fact,  the  Negroes 
were  credited  with  slightly  fewer  cases  qf 
poor  morale. 

The  nearer  to  mixed  imlts  the  person  quee^ 
tloned,  the  more  positive  was  his  reply.  The 
remark  of  a  white  division  officer  assigned 
to  a  Negro  battalion  xuMler  a  colored  colonel 
Is  typical:  "I  am  from  J3altlmore  and  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  race  prejudices  from  the 
time  I  was  old  enough  to  listen.  Imagine 
how  I  felt.  But  the  colonel  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have  ever 
known.  I  would  serve  under  him  any  time, 
ilecatne  of  him  and  other  colored  ofllcers,  I 
changed  my  feelings  about  colcM-ed  troops." 

THX  GOAL  IS  SET 

Despite  success  with  racial  mixing  in  train- 
ing and  combat,  the  services  are  not  trying 
to  force  changes  In  social  patterns.  Where 
tbere  is  a  possibility  of  conflict  the  motto. is: 
"Take  it  easy."  In  the  early  days  of  Air 
Porce  Integration,  colored  airmen  at  a  certam 
Texas  base  were  flying  when  vrhlte  pilots 
brought  their  girls  to  the  pool;  the  white 
boys  were  elsewtiere  when  the  colored  girls 
showed  up.  There  was  no  official  order,  but 
a  true  gentleman's  agreement  among  men 
sensible  of  southern  fears.  Today  this  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  services  have  a  strict  rule  of  no  inter- 
ference with  laws  and  habits  of  neighboring 
conmiunltlea.  but  every  effort  is  nuula  to 
sn^ooth  relationships.  City  fathers  at  Great 
Palls,  Mont.,  where  few  Negroes  live,  worried 
about  Negroes  coming  to  the  adjoining  air- 
base.  The  base  commander  sagely  formed 
them  into  choral  groups,  kept  them  busy 
practicing  after  hours.  When  Christmas 
came,  he  arranged  for  them  to  sing  can^  at 
leading  lurches — thua  letting  the  towns- 
folk meet  them  in  chiut:h  Instead  of  around 
saloons.  There  have  been  no  serious  com- 
plaints from  Great  Palls. 

Top  officers  predicted  In  advance  that  racial 
mixing  would  lead  to  riots  and  bloodshed. 
The  reality  was  the  reverse.  Military  men 
agree  tbere  has  been  reduced  racial  tension 
diie  to  abolition  of  competing  racial  groups. 
The  provost  nuu^hal.  or  head  cop,  at  Camp 
Lejeune  told  me:  "We've  had  no  trouble  of 
any  kind." 

Racial  integration  Is  not  complete  yet.  It 
nuiy  be  years  before  the  Army  Is  able  to 
aboliah  its  last  all-Negro  unit.  The  Navy 
stm  has  relatively  few  Negro  ofllcers.  in  addi- 
tion to  its  racially  distinct  stewards'  branch. 
The  Air  Foroe  gets  minor  complaints  about 
discrimination  from  time  to  time.  But  top 
ofllclals  agree  that  the  road  is  fixed  and  the 
goal  unchangeable. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the  futuret 

Right  now,  integration  means  a  swelling 
lessnoir  of  manpower  to  fight  for  America 
in  any  emergency — men  whose  brain  and 
brawn  were  largely  wasted  in  the  past.  In 
the  long  nin.  it  wlU  have  a  still  immeasur- 
able effect  on  this  coxmtry's  race  pattern. 
Signposts  are  visible.  A  southerner,  who 
htiped  "nntegrate"  the  Army,  moved  to  the 
presidency  of  a  southern  university;  soon 
Negroes  were  admitted  there  for  the  first 
time.    NegroM  are  learning  new  skills  that 
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fit  them  for  better  Jobs.  A  storm  disrupted 
delicate  equipment  at  a  General  Electric 
plant  not  long  ago.  A  Negro  engineer  fixed 
It.  Asked  by  the  plant  manager  bow  he 
could  do  this,  when  other  company  engi- 
neers were  stiunped,  be  replied:  "I  did  It  In 
the  Navy."  • 

Finally,  the  Integration  program  will  raise 
America  In  the  esteem  of  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  long  has  chided  us  for 
preaching  democracy  while  keeping  our  Ne- 
groes behind  a  wall  of  caste.  Pacts  will  an- 
swer Russia's  deadly  race  propaganda. 

President  Elsenhower  has  promised  to  end 
all  segregation  In  the  Armed  Purees.  Even 
without  his  help,  the  trend  will  continue. 
For  It  Is  tbe  Negroes  themselves  who  have 
made  good,  proving  they  bad  it  In  them 
all  tbe  time.  It  Is  all  summed  up  In  Private 
ToTuig's  description  of  bis  colored  squad 
leader,  who  saved  bis  life  in  battle:  "He's 
as  good  a  man  as  I  am." 

There  can  be  no  turning  back  when  men 
end  segregation  in  tbelr  hearts. 


The  British  Do  It,  So  Why  Gm't  the 
United  States  of  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  trevr  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  do  excessive  Income  taxes  do? 
They  diminish  purchasing  power  in 
exact  proportion  that  they  diminish  in- 
comes. This  means  that  not  only  do 
those  who  are  directly  taxed  suffer,  but 
the  shops  suffer,  and  those  employed  by 
shops  suffer.  It  goes  further  than  this. 
Those  employed  in  productive  industry 
will,  if  taxes  are  not  reduced,  lose  their 
jobs  and  their  wages  and  their  pur- 
chasing power. 

Will  the  effect  of  high  taxes  stop  here? 
No.  The  farms  and  the  mines  which 
supply  the  raw  materials  to  industry  will 
suffer  in  their  tvu-n.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  suffering  because  of  the  short- 
sightedness, and  because  of  a  spirit  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  blocking  H.  R.  1,  the  Reed  bill,  to  re- 
duce individual  income  taxes  as  promised 
by  the  candidates  for  Congress. 

Do  the  leaders  who  are  blocking  tax- 
reduction  legislation,  and  those  Members 
who  refuse  to  sign  the  petition  to  bring 
H.  R.  1  to  the  floor  for  action  plan  to 
keep  up  this  opposition  until  a  recession 
or  a  depression  invokes  its  penalty,  which 
will  be  loss  of  jobs,  homes,  loss  of  market 
and  loss  of  farms? 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  under  leave  heretofore 
granted  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  on  Thursday 
April  16.  1953,  entitled  "The  British 
Do  It.  So  Why  Can't  the  United  States 
of  America?" 

Thk  Bkitish  Do  It,  So  Wht  Can't  the 
Untted  Statis  or  Amexica? 

While  our  politicians  wonder  how  they  can 
balance  tbe  budget  and  cut  taxes,  or  cut 
taxes  first  and  make  tbe  cloth  fit— tbe  British 
bave  actually  cut  taxes  In  a  dramatic  manner. 


First.  Canada  steps  Into  the  arena  with  a 
tax  cut.    Now  Great  Britain  Joins  in  a  tax  cut. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  such  a  popular 
act  to  become  stylish  throughout  tbe  world, 
particularly  sunong  those  countries  who  can 
balance  their  budgets  with  subsidies  from 
tbe  American  taxpayer.  Perhaps  we  shall 
now  give  foreign  countries  aid  to  cut  their 
taxes  while  we  keep  ours  high. 

Unfortunately  the  United  States  receives 
aid  from  no  country.  The  United  States 
receives  no  subsidies  from  any  European 
nation.    We  only  give,  but  never  take. 

It  may  be  suggestec*  that  the  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  R.  A.  Butler  has  only  proposed 
the  cuts.  Unless  the  Churchill  government 
falls  on  this  issue,  the  proposals  of  the  Chan- 
cellor must  be  accepted  by  Parliament.  A 
contrary  note  would  be  regarded  as  express- 
ing no  confidence  in  the  Churchill  govern- 
ment. Therefore  these  tax  cuts  may  be  ttiken 
for  granted. 

This  is  what  is  being  done  in  Great  Britain: 

1.  Income  taxes  have  been  reduced  be- 
tween 5  and  17  percent,  with  the  greatest 
relief  to  smaller  incomes. 

a.  The  purchase  tax  (sales  tax  to  us)  has 
been  cut  by  a  minimum  of  25  percent. 

3.  The  30-percent  excess-profits  tax  will 
end  next  January. 

4.  Incentive  in  tax  reductions  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  stimulate  production. 

This  is  a  tremendous  cut  and  ought  to 
strengthen  the  British  economy. 

Butler  is  restoring  a  capiUllstic  outlook 
to  Great  Britain,  as  expressed  in  his  state- 
ment: "We  must  banish  the  hopeless  feel- 
ing that  extra  effort  is  not  worth  while." 

That  "hopeless  feeling"  pervade*  many  in 
this  country. 

It  ia  the  Mirror's  belief  that  a  tax  cut 
here — stimulating  incentive  and  business 
activity — would  actually  create  more  tax- 
able income  and  result  in  larger  total  rev- 
enues than  at  present. 

That  happened  when  Andrew  Mellon  cut 
Income  taxes;  it  happened  again  when  the 
80th  Congress  lowered  the  rate. 

For  20  years,  the  Republicans  were  talk- 
ing about  waste  in  tbe  Federal  Government. 
Now  they  should  find  it  and  act.  They  were 
elected  to  cut  waste  and  to  reduce  taxes. 

The  American  people  know  there  has  been 
waste.  It  is  obvious  in  every  Government 
office.  It  Is  made  clear  In  every  congres- 
sional investigation. 

The  Republicans  ask  for  time.  But  they 
and  all  Americans  have  had  plenty  of  time, 
for  20  long  years,  to  watch  taxes  go  up! 
higher  and  higher,  until  It  seems  a  man  no 
longer  works  to  Improve  the  circumstances 
of  bis  family.  He  works  for  bis  senior  part- 
ner. Uncle  Sam.  who  Is  still  redistributing 
the  earnings  of  Che  people  by  taxes.  The 
reservoirs  of  private  capital  are  drying  up 
and  the  Government's  own  statistics  show 
that  we  are  a  Nation  in  debt. 

We  copy  about  everything  else  the  British 
do.    Let's  copy  them  now  by  cutting  taxes. 


Looking  Backward  20  Tears     * 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15. 1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
should  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 'an 
article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  entitled 
"Looking   Backward   20   Years,"   pub- 


lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  17.  1953: 

LOOKINa  Backwako  30  Txabs-^xcommxndes 
Reading  roK  Monet  CHANOKas  Who  Once 
Btooo  WrrH  Hats  in  HaMsa  anb  Askso  To 
Be  8octai.I7.ep 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  in  tbe  mldat  of 
the  changing  of  the  guard,  such  as  is  going 
on  here  now.  to  take  a  quick  look  Into  tbe 
past,  contemplate  that  a  bit,  and  get  per- 
spective so  that  we  may  better  evaluate  the 
new  order. 

We  have  been  led  naturally  back  into  the 
past  in  the  last  few  days,  back  to  a  cottage 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  where  "in  this  quiet 
mountain  retreat,  above  whispering  pines— 
a  place  dear  to  him  almost  as  life  Itself — 
the  Journey  ended"  for  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velt. 

The  quotation  is  from  the  first  publte 
speech  ever  made  by  WiUlam  D.  Hassett, 
who  was  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
secretary  and  confidant  through  the  arduous 
days  of  storm  and  stress,  who  was  in  tbe 
cottage  at  Warm  Springs  with  him  when  he 
died  and  who,  after  he  had  gone,  faithfully 
served  in  the  same  capacity  for  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Ever  the  unobtrusive,  behlnd-tbe- 
ecenes  flgxire.  Bill  Hassett  emerged  from  his 
anonymity  to  speak  at  ceremonies  at  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  LitUe  White  Bouse 
at  Warm  Springs  on  AprU  12.  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  Second  World  War  Presi- 
dents death. 

It  la  a  speech  seasoned  with  the  wisdom 
of  recollection,  clothed  in  that  spare  and 
trim  eloquence  that  we  associate  with  tall 
trees  of  winter  against  the  snows  of  Ver- 
mont whence  Bill  Hassett  comes,  and  re- 
minds us  of  so  much  that  is  well  to  remem- 
ber today  if  we  go  straight  and  do  not 
wander  from  the  path  of  our  appointed 
destiny. 

For  that  reason  It  should  be  read  widely. 
There  Is  space  here  only  to  pull  out  a  mem- 
ory or  two  from  so  many,  and  a  sage  ob- 
servation or  so  from  so  many,  which  seem 
especially  pertinent  for  events  today.    They 
may  serve  as  a  warning,  though  Bill  Has- 
sett did  not  utter  them  with  any  note  of 
remonstrance,  but  as  the  wayside  pblloeo- 
pher,  warm  of  heart  and  kindly  of  Intent. 
It  u  popular  today  to  condemn  the  ap- 
proach of  government  In  the  last  20  years 
before  the  recent  change  as  socialism.  Those 
of  us   who  lived  with  It  closely,   who  saw 
the   terrific   problems   it  confronted    in   de- 
pression and  war.  know  differently,  as  dce« 
Bill  Hassett.     We  know  that  what  was  at- 
tempted, and  achieved  most  successfully,  waa 
to  use  the  power  of  the  people,  through  tbe 
instrumentality  of  their  Government,  to  re- 
strain   certain    selfish    and    blind    intereete 
which,   unwisely   if   not   intentionally,   bad 
used  their  own  instnunents  of  power,  eco- 
nomic and  political,  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of   the  people.     Tbe  aim   was   to  free   the 
citizen  so  that  he  could  help  himself  and 
become  a  self-reliant  and  respected  member 
of  society  in  his  own  right. 

In  his  speech  BUI  Hassett  recalled  graph. 
Ically  the  low  state  to  which  our  society 
had  fallen  in  that  grim  winter  of  1982-39 
when,  as  he  put  it.  "tbe  days  were  evU  and 
the  times  perverse,"  with  business  and  in- 
dustry virtually  at  a  standstill,  banks  clos- 
ing at  an  appalling  rate,  farms  being  sold, 
farmers  burning  their  produce,  farm  mort- 
gages foreclosed,  and  millions  and  mUUone 
of  unemployed  walking  the  streets. 

"To  the  White  House."  he  said,  "came 
big  business,  hat  in  hand,  and  said,  in  effect. 
•We  can  go  no  further,  take  ue  over."  What 
happened  in  the  next  100  days  U  economic 
history.  Tbe  Nation  experienced  renewal  of 
life— a  new  birth  of  hope  and  freedom." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  coiild  have  become  a 
dlcutor— even  big  business  would  have  con- 
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■ented.  Be  ehoee  the  hard  way  of  democ- 
racy. For  he  was  a  democrat  with  the  small 
"d,"  a  stanch  defender  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  as  BlU  Hassett  wtM>  kxww  blm  so  well 
reminds  as  again,  saying  : 

"It  wUl  shock  those  whom  P.  D.  R.  called 
'economic  royalists' — the  Bourbons  of  Amer- 
ican politics  who  learn  nothing  and  forget 
nothing — to  be  told  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, far  from  being  a  socialist,  was  the  most 
enlightened  proponent  of  tbe  free  enter- 
prise system  that  this  country  has  known 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  at  the  turn  of  the  eentury.  The 
purposes  of  the  Sbertnan  Act  were  laudable. 
Its  performance  has  been  different. 

"Under  tbe  operation  of  this  law  we  have 
witnessed  such  a  concentration  of  eoonomle 
power  that  trust-busting  cases  bave  clogged 
the  dockets  of  our  Federal  courts  tcjt  the 
last  SO  years.  There  remains  today  a  suf- 
ficient backlog  of  these  cases  to  test  the  tal- 
ent and  tbe  principles  and  the  policy  of  our 
new  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Brownell." 

Bill  Hassett  went  no  further  with  this 
theme— but  It  ean  be  added  that  t*>e  same 
big  Interests  are  back  today,  no  longer  with 
bat  in  band,  but  cocky  and  outspoken,  con- 
fident overlords  of  that  concentrated  eco- 
nomic power,  crying  socialism  about  all  that 
has  been  done  to  free  o\ir  economy  In  the 
general  public  Interest,  calling  for  new 
shackles  for  their  special  privilege. 

A  reading  of  Bill  Hassett's  speech  Is  rec- 
ommended for  them. 

For  tbe  people  wont  stand  for  long  what 
some  of  tbem  seem  to  bsre  in  mind. 


A1985 


Address  by  the  Seodary  ti  Slate  Bcfort 
tbe  Amcrkaa  Societj  of  Newspaper 
Editors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnooMsor 
IN  THS  SSNATS  OF  THX  UlflTED  STATS8 

Monday.  AprU  20.  2953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  a  very  Important  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  That  organization 
was  also  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  address  on  that  occasion  is 
likewise  of  great  interest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
as  follows: 
ADoaass   rr  th«  Honokabls   John   Fosna 

DTTLL^,    SECaBTAXT    OF    STATE,    BEFORE    THE 

Ambican  Societt  or  Newspapex  Edttoks, 
Wasrinoton,  D.  C,  Ann,  18,  1953 

THS    mST    90    oats 

President  Eisenhower,  speaking  here  last, 
Thursday,  opened  the  door  to  the  mansion 
of  peace.  He  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to 
come  in.  That  invitation  was  not  mere 
rhetoric.  Its  timing  was  not  chosen  at  haz- 
ard. It  marked  a  planned  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  Elsenhower  foreign  policy.  The 
speech  really  had  its  beginning  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  took  office,  which  waa  90 
days  ago  tomorrow. 

The  words  which  President  Eisenhower 
uttered  might  have  been  uttered  at  any  time 
during  these  past  90  days.    But  these  words 


gained  tnunensely  In  signlfleanos  becsuss 
they  came  against  a  background  of  cohesive 
positive  action.  «««»ive. 

When  President  Bsenbower  first  toe*  of- 
fice, a  plea  for  peace  such  as  he  made  this 
week  might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  or  a  mere  gesture  of  sentimen- 
tality. In  order  that  such  a  plea  should 
carry  maximum  Impact,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  and  to 
Soviet  leaders  In  particular.  President  Elsen- 
hower's wUl  and  capacity  to  develop  foreign 
poUcles  so  firm,  so  fair,  so  Just,  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  might  find  it  expedient  to  live 
with  these  policies  rather  than  to  live  against 
them. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  review  this  90-day 
period,  which  had  as  Its  climax  the  Presi- 
dent's historical  address. 

The  European  deferue  eommwitty 

One  of  the  worries  of  the  free  world,  and 
one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Soviet  world,  has 
been  disunity  in  Western  Europe.  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  be  particularly  disastrous 
for  the  West  if  Franco-G«inan  antagonism 
were  revived.  That  would  indeed  afford 
Soviet  intrigue  a  fertile  field  of  operation. 

The  continental  European  ooxuitrles  them- 
selves, including  France  and  Germany,  had 
seen  the  danger  and  had  devised  a  program 
to  meet  it.  They  had  proposed  to  create  a 
European  Defense  Community,  the  members 
of  which  would  merge  their  military  power 
Into  a  single  force.  A  treaty  to  thU  effect 
was  signed  nearly  a  year  ago.  It  was  con- 
templated by  the  treaty  that  it  would  be 
ratified  and  come  into  force  within  6  months. 
But,  following  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
nothing  happened.  Last  January.  It  seemed 
that  the  project  svas  dying. 

The  President  out  of  his  own  Intimate 
knowledge  of  European  conditions,  felt  that 
our  Government  should  Indicate  Its  deep 
concern  and  point  out  that  failure  to  realize 
the  Etiropean  defense  community  could 
mean  collapse  of  the  hopes  and  efforts  that 
inspired  the  Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty,  and  the  mutual  security  program. 
Therefore,  on  January  80,  Just  10  days  after 
the  President's  Inaugural,  ISi.  Stassen  and  I. 
at  the  President's  request,  visited  the  six 
European  defense  community  countries,  and 
also  Great  Britain.  As  a  result  of  otir  visit, 
and  the  return  visits  to  Washington  of  sev- 
eral European  leaders,  this  project  has  now 
been  revived.  It  cannot  yet  be  confidently 
predicted  that  it  will  be  realized.  But  it  is 
today  the  livest  single  topic  before  the  six 
parliaments  of  continental  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  faces  the  likelihood 
that  Western  Europe  will  produce  a  unified 
military  force,  including  French  and  Ger- 
mans. Thus  would  come  to  a  final  end  one 
of  the  hopes  from  which  Soviet  ImperlaliBm 
has  taken  comfort. 

NATO 

It  was  never  expected  that  the  European 
defense  community,  when  created,  would 
alone  carry  tbe  burdens  of  making  Western 
Europe  secure.  EDC,  a  community  of  6, 
would  stand  within  the  framework  of  NATO, 
a  partnership  of  14.  This  partnership,  how- 
ever, also  presented  us  with  urgent  problems. 
For  most  of  the  members  had  come  to  feel 
that  the  program  for  NATO  represented  a 
type  of  effort  which  they  could  not  continue 
indefinitely  to  bear. 

The  United  States  and  its  NATO  partners 
had  been  operating  on  the  assumption  that 
the  moment  of  greatest  danger  was  some 
early,  predictable  date.  Therefore,  It  had 
been  reasoned,  emergency  efforts  should  be 
made  to  meet  that  date,  leaving  subsequent 
years  for  stabilization  and  recuperation. 

But  tbe  Soviet  Union  did  not  conveniently 
relax  its  tlireat  in  order  to  meet  the  precon- 
ceived timetable  of  the  NATO  coimtries. 
Accordingly,  it  was  found  necessary  each 
year  to  prolong  the  extraordinary  exertion 


and  to  defer  the  period  of  stabilisation.  This 
spasmodic  approach  was  exhaustive  to  all 
concerned.  Several  of  our  allies  told  lu  that 
they  could  not  hold  to  the  present  pace 
without  greatly  increased  help  from  the 
United  States. 

The  situation  obviously  called  t<a  a  fresh 
approach. 

Because  we  did  not  believe  that  any  spe- 
cific date  of  peak  danger  could  be  reliably 
forecast:  because  Soviet  cc«nmunlsm  itself 
professes  to  operate  m  terms  of  "an  entire 
historical  era";  because  new  weapons  in- 
evitably change  the  aspect  of  the  mUltary 
*a«k;  because  a  vigorous  and  happy  society 
is  itself  an  Important  Ingredient  of  free- 
dom— for  these  reasons  we  decided  to  find 
programs  which,  on  the  one  hand,  will  pro- 
vide Europe  with  substantial  insurance 
i^ainst  being  overrun  by  Soviet  attack,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  if  necessary, 
be  sustained  for  an  indefinite  period  with 
growing  reliance  on  Western  Europe's  own 
strength. 

Next  week  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Humphrey;  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Wilson;  the  Director  for  Mutual  Secu- 
rity, Mr.  Stassen;  and  I  xviU  go  to  Paris  to 
meet  with  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  CounclL  There 
we  shall  listen  sympathetically  to  the  point 
of  view  of  our  partners  and,  together  with 
them,  concert  military  programs  designed  to 
deter  attack  from  without,  without  under- 
mining inner  strength. 

All  will  know — and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  know  best  of  aU— that  what 
we  plan  Is  not  greater  weakness  but  greater 
strength.  The  productivity  of  the  free  world 
is  so  prodigious,  its  inventiveness  so  phe- 
nomenal.  that  any  military  aggressor  that 
attacked  our  free -World  partnership  would 
be  doomed  to  sure  defeat. 

What  we  plan  Is  to  dissipate  another 
Soviet  hope,  the  hope  expressed  by  SUlln 
when  he  said  that  "the  moment  for  the 
decisive  blow"  would  come  when  the  op- 
ponents of  communism  "have  sufficiently 
weakened  themselves  in  a  strxiggle  which  Is 
beyond  their  strength  •  •  •  have  suffi- 
ciently disgraced  themselves  through  their 
practical  bankruptcy  so  that  our  victory  Is 
sasured."  We  do  not  Intend  that  that 
moment  of  bankruptcy  shall  come. 

Let  me  twid  that  the  policy  here  expressed 
was  determined  upon  without  regard  to  any 
of  the  recent  Soviet  moves.  We  are  not 
dancing  to  any  Russian  tune.  Nothing  that 
has  happened  has  induced  in  lu  a  mood  erf 
relaxation  or  any  desire  to  weaken  NATO. 
The  purpose  and  the  result  wUl  be  s 
NATO  mtK«  sure  to  live  and  to  perform  Its 
appointed  tasks. 

Ttie  Far  East 

In  the  Far  East  vigorous  policy  decisions 
were  also  taken  since  the  90  days  began.  In 
Korea  We  embarked  upon  a  program  to 
change  the  complexion  of  that  struggle.  As 
President  Elsenhower  told  you,  we  still  wel- 
come an  armistice,  not  merely  to  end  the 
fighting  but  on  the  assumption  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  peace  which  accords  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations — and  that 
means  a  free  and  united  Korea.  Of  course 
we  want  peace  in  Korea.  But  we  do  not 
play  the  role  of  suppliants. 

We  have  vastly  improved  our  relations 
with  the  National  Government  of  China. 
We  now  have  an  Ambassador  at  Taipei.  For- 
mosa, the  provisional  capltaL  We  are  speed- 
ing the  delivery  of  military  assistance  which 
was  woefully  in  arrears.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  changed  the  instructions  to  the 
Seventh  Fleet  so  that,  while  it  is  still  in- 
structed to  protect  Formosa,  it  Is  no  longer 
Instructed  to  protect  the  Chlness  Com- 
munists on  the  mainland. 

In  relation  to  Indochina,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  the  associated  states  have  been 
told  that  we  would  be  favorably  disposed  to 
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^vlag  Ihereased  military  and  financial  u- 
Bistance  to  plans  realUtlcally  designed  to 
suppress  the  Communist-Inspired  civil  war 
which  for  6  years  has  wracked  the  area  and 
seriously  dralne<i  the  metropolitan  resources 
of  Prance. 

.  We  recently  announced,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  Government,  that  should  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  take  advantage 
ol  a  Korean  armistice  to  pursue  aggressive 
war  elsewhere  in  the  Par  East,  such  action 
would  have  the  most  serioxis  consequences 
and  would  conflict  directly  with  the  under- 
standing on  which  any  armistice  in  Korea 
was  reached.  That  decision  was  taken  prior 
to  the  recent  revival  of  prospects  for  a  Ko- 
rean armistice.  It  was  part  of  our  effort  to 
anticipate  what  may  happen  rather  than  to 
catch  up  with  what  has  happened. 

We  negotiated  with  the  Governments  of 
Britain,  Prance,  and  other  maritime  powers 
for  a  tightening  of  the  blockade  of  Commu- 
nist China.  They  are  taking  important  prac- 
tical measiires  to  restrict  the  voyages  of  their 
own  ships  to  China  and  to  withhold  fuel  from 
ships  of  other  nations  which  are  carrying 
strategic  goods  to  China. 

You  can  see,  as  others  have  seen,  that  a 
new  order  of  priority  and  urgency  has  been 
given  to  the  Par  East.  Purther,  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  we  consider  that  our  Eastern 
friends,  from  Japan,  Korea  and  Formosa,  to 
Indochina  and  Malaya,  face  a  single  hostile 
front,  to  be  met  with  a  common  purpose  and 
growing  cooperation  as  between  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  freedom. 

This  means  that  the  Communists  in  the 
Far  East  can  no  longer  count  on  winning 
by  shifting  their  strength  and  by  focusing 
attack  on  one  or  another  free-world  position 
that  is  isolated  from  the  others.  The  Com- 
munist strategy,  based  on  a  contiguoiis  land 
mass.  Is  now  confronted  by  a  growing  free- 
wcffld  unity  based  upon  the  peninsiilar  posi- 
tions and  offshore  Island  chain  now  con- 
trolled by  the  free  peoples  of  Asia. 

The  Middle  East  and  Latin  America 

The  Middle  East  and  Latin  America,  two 
areas  far  apart,  have  both  been  the  subject 
of  Communist  attempts  at  infiltration.  The 
ground  was  fertile  because  these  areas  have 
somewhat  lacked  our  attention,  and,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Middle  East,  there  has  developed 
a  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  has  at  times 
grown  fanatical  in  its  opposition  to  the  West- 
am  powers. 

As  was  announced  some  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Stassen  and  I  have  been  invited  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  more  tnan  a  dozen  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  to  visit  them. 
We  have  accepted  and  plan  to  go  next  month. 
That  is  significant,  for  no  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  has  ever  visited  any  of 
these  countries.  It  will  afford  us  an  oppor- 
txinity  to  meet  at  firsthand  many  of  the 
leaders  and.  I  hope,  to  dissipate  the  false  im- 
pressions which  Communist  propaganda  has 
formed. 

As  President  Elsenhower  announced  last 
Sunday,  the  State  Department  is  organizing 
a  goodwill  mission  to  South  America  which 
will  be  headed  by  the  President's  brother. 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower.  He  will  personally 
carry  the  President's  sentiments  of  good- 
will toward  the  Republics  and  peoples  to  the 
South  of  us.  Our  new  Assistant  Secretary 
for  this  area  is  already  in  Central  America. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  two  meetings, 
one  at  the  United  Nations  and  the  other  at 
Washington,  with  the  representatives  of  all 
20  of  the  American  Republics. 

What  we  have  done,  and  what  we  already 
plan,  mark  a  determination  to  develop  bet- 
ter understanding,  and  more  fellowship,  with 
peqples  whom  we  know  and  respect,  but 
whose  friendship  we  have  taken  too  much 
for  granted.  Thereby,  we  may  close  another 
possible  avenue  of  Soviet  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Captive  peoples 

The  free  peoples  are  susceptible  to  Soviet 
gulls    because    they    so    passionately    want 


peace  that  they  can  readily  be  attracted  by 
Illusions  of  peace.  One  such  illusion  ts  a 
settlement  based  on  the  status  quo.  This 
present  status  Involves  the  captivity  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  persons  of  distinctive 
nationality,  race,  religion,  and  culture.  The 
hardest  task  of  the  Soviet  rulers  is  to  beat 
this  disunity  into  Communist  conformity. 
If  that  can  be  done,  then  the  menace  of  So- 
viet communism  will  be  Immeasxirably  in- 
creased. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  make  clear  to  the  captive  peoples 
that  we  do  not  accept  their  captivity  as  a 
permanent  fact  of  history.  If  they  thought 
otherwise  and  became  hopeless,  we  would 
unwittingly  have  become  partners  to  the 
forging  of  a  hostile  power  so  vast  that  it 
could  encompass  our  destruction. 

President  Elsenhower,  anticipating  some 
of  the  events  that  have  since  occurred,  acted 
immediately  after  his  inauguration  to  pro- 
pose that  our  national  position  should  be 
made  clear  through  a  solemn  resolution  con- 
curred in  by  Congress  and  the  President. 
The  Congress  has  yet  to  act.  However,  I  am 
persuaded,  and  I  trust  that  the  captive  peo- 
ples are  persuaded,  that  Congress  in  fact  ful- 
ly shares  the  point  of  view  that  President 
Eisenhower  expressed.  In  any  event,  the 
Chief  Executive  has  formulated  his  position 
on  this  Important  matter  and  by  doing  so 
has  foreclosed  another  of  the  hopes  which 
Soviet  rulers  had  optimistically  entertained. 

State  Department  organization 

While  we  have  been  making  these  policy 
decisions,  we  have  at  the  same  time  been 
acting  to  assxire  that  the  State  Department 
would  be  able  to  make  new  policies  wherever 
these  would  seem  better  than  the  old  and  to 
assure  a  steadily  rising  level  of  performance. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
there  are  two  new  Under  Secretaries,  one  of 
whom  specializes  in  administration  and  se- 
curity matters.  There  are  six  new  Assistant 
Secretaries.  There  Is  a  new  Legal  Adviser, 
a  new  Counselor,  a  new  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Information  Administration,  who  has 
responsibility  for  the  Voice  of  America.  The 
whole  policy  planning  staff  is  to  go  under 
new  direction  and  be  coordinated  closely 
with  the  revitalized  National  Security  Coun- 
cU. 

We  are  also  bringing  fresh  vision  and  new 
vigor  Into  our  United  Nations  Mission  and 
into  our  Embassies  abroad.  The  Chief  of  the 
Permanent  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
former  Senator  Austin,  retired  las\  January 
after  many  years  of  distinguished  service.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  former  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  now  heads  the  Permanent 
Mission.  His  vigor  and  parliamentary  skill 
already  demonstrate  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
cannot  look  forward  to  using  the  United 
Nations  as  a  sounding  board  for  propaganda 
but  that  they  will  have  to  deal  in  the  United 
Nations  with  a  mobilized  body  of  world  opin- 
ion which  is  determined  that  the  United 
Nations  shall,  in  fact,  serve  its  avowed  pur- 
pose to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  Justice. 

New  Ambassadors  are  installed  or  being 
installed  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
Italy,  Gerniany,  Russia,  Spain.  Mexico.  Bra- 
zU,  Japan.  Free  China.  India,  and  Pakistan. 
Other  appointments  are  in   contemplation. 

Fbr  the  first  time  in  State  Department  his- 
tory, all  of  our  major  appxjlntments  are  sub- 
ject to  FBI  field  checks  so  as  to  eliminate 
security  risks  and  possibility  of  hostUe  infil- 
tration into  high  places.  So  far  as  is  hu- 
manly practical,  we  are  seeing  to  it  that 
Communist  agents  shall  not  have  access  to 
the  State  Department. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  body  of  For- 
eign Service  career  men  and  women  who  can 
be  the  main  reliance  of  the  President  and 
mysfclf.  They  are  a  permanent  and  non- 
political  part  of  Government.  They  became 
such  imder  the  Rogers  Act,  enacted  by  a 


Republican  Congress  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  CooUdge  and  Secretary 
Hughes. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
feel  that  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in 
these  career  officials  because  in  the  past,  as 
was  their  duty,  they  served  under  Democrat 
Presidents  and  Democrat  Secretaries  of 
State.  It  is,  however,  easier  than  most  think 
for  our  career  Foreign  Service  men  and 
women  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  Repub« 
lican  leadership.  Like  career  soldiers,  For- 
eign Service  officers  respect  and  welcome 
high-level  policy  direction  such  as  they  are 
getting  under  President  Eisenhower.  They 
are.  with  rare  exceptions,  a  splendid  and 
patriotic  group  of  men  and  women,  with  a 
fine  tradition.  They  are  experts,  trained  to 
analyze  and  interpret  foreign  conditions  and 
to  carry  out  designated  missions,  usually  of 
delicacy,  sometimes  of  danger.  Just  as  the 
Nation  depends,  for  defense  purposes,  on 
the  graduates  of  our  military  and  naval 
academies,  so  the  Nation,  for  foreign  serv- 
ices, depends  on  oxur  career  diplomats. 

Our  people  here  at  home,  our  friends 
abroad  and  our  enemies  abroad  can  know 
that  we  have  not  only  strong  foreign  poli- 
cies but  that  we  are  rapidly  molding  an 
organization  which  will  be  secure  and  which 
will  be  efficient  in  action. 

I  might  add  as  of  partictilar  Interest  to 
this  distinguished  group  of  American  editors 
that  these  foreign  policies  of  which  I  speak 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  state  secrets. 
We  are  determined  that  the  public  shall  be 
as  fully  informed  as  possible,  and  in  the 
clearest  and  simplest  language  possible, 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  what  our  foreign  policy  is. 

I  have  long  felt  that,  under  our  form  uf 
government,  the  effectiveness  of  foreign 
policy  depends  in  large  measure  upon  pub- 
lic understanding  and  support  of  it. 

The  Soviet  peace  defensive 

Our  conduct  has  been  calmly  strong,  never 
truculent  nor  blustering.  In  the  face  of  it, 
Soviet  leaders  gave  evidence  that  they  were 
changing  their  policies.  They  initiated  what 
presents  to  you  and  to  me  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  ovir  time.  It  is  a 
problem  that  I  think  is  largely  due  to  a 
misnomer.  The  Kremlin  launched  what  la 
commonly  called  a  "peace  offensive."  What- 
ever it  is  that  the  Kremlin  has  launched — 
and  no  one  can  be  sure  Just  yet  what  it  is — 
it  is  not  a  peace  offensive.  It  is  a  peace 
defensive. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Soviet  leaders  appear 
now  to  have  shifted  from  an  offensive  to  a 
defensive  mood.  But  we  cannot  yet  tell 
whether  this  represents  a  basic  change,  or 
merely  a  tactical  shift.  It  is  prudent,  for 
the  present,  to  assume  that  we  are  witness- 
ing a  tactical  move  of  '  he  kind  which  Soviet 
communism  has  often  practiced. 

Stalin,  in  his  classic  treatise  on  Strategy 
and  Tactics  taught  that,  from  time  to  time, 
concessions  may  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  buy  off  a  powerful  enemy  and  gain 
a  respite.  He  went  on  to  explain  the  neces- 
sity of  maneuvering  with  a  view  to  effect- 
ing a  proper  retreat  when  the  enemy  Is 
strong  •  •  •  The  object  of  this  strategy  is 
to  gain  time  and  to  accumulate  forces  In 
order  later  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Is  the  successor — or  should  I  say.  are  the 
successors — following  this  strategy  of  the 
dead  Stalin? 

Whatever  the  reason  and  purpose  Of  pres- 
ent Soviet  moves,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  seem  now  disposed  to  grant 
some  things  which  they  formerly  denied. 

Last  February  22,  in  an  effort  to  probe  the 
mood  of  the  enemy  in  Korea,  we  quietly  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  war.  Such  propxjsals  had  fre- 
quently been  made  tottore.  without  results. 
This  time  a  result  seems  to  be  in  the  making. 

I  should  perhaps  explain,  to  end  some  mis- 
understanding, that  while  under  the  agree- 
ment made  we  will  return  many  more  sick 
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and  wounded  prisoners  than  we  will  recelTt, 
that  ts  because  the  total  number  of  prison- 
ers which  we  hold  Is  many  times  the  num- 
ber held  by  the  Communists.  The  ratio  at 
returning  sick  and  wounded  to  the  total 
prisoners  of  war  held  Is  approximately  the 
same  for  both  sides,  wltli  a  slight  advantage 
in  our  favor. 

It  also  now  appears  that  the  enemy  may 
now  want  an  armistice  in  Korea,  after  having 
evaded  it  for  nearly  2  years. 

In  other  respects  and  in  other  quarters 
Communist  leadership  is  making  concessions. 
These  are  all  still  minor,  but  not  without 
significance.  They  suggested  to  us  that  the 
time  had  come  to  launch  a  true  peace  of- 
fensive. That,  President  Eisenhower  has 
done.  Soviet  leadership  is  now  confronted 
by  the  Eisenhower  tests.  Will  it  meet,  one 
by  one.  the  issues  with  which  President 
Eisenhower  has  challenged  It?  If  so.  will  it 
aljollsh  and  abandon,  in  fact  as  well  as  In 
name,  the  Oominform  through  which  It 
endlessly  conspires  to  overthrow,  from 
within,  every  genuinely  free  government  In 
the  world?  We  await  the  deeds  which  will 
give  answe^  to  these  questions.  We  pro- 
foundly hope  that  these  deeds  will,  In  fact, 
end  a  black  chapter  of  distrust  and  open  a 
bright  new  chapter  of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  new  era 

Some  weeks  ago  when  I  was  at  the  United 
Natloiy  I  said  that  the  Stalin  era  had  ended 
and  that  the  Eisenhower  era  had  begim, 
bringing  with  it  new  hope  for  all  mankind. 
Already  that  prediction  is  in  process  of  con- 
firmation. President  Eisenhower's  address  is 
a  fact  which  will  Inevitably  Influence  the 
course  of  history.  Around  the  world  peoples 
and  governments  have  universally  welcomed 
that  address.  In  all  the  capitals  of  the  free 
world,  press  and  radio  have  demonstrated 
an  unprecedented  spontaneous  support  for 
the  President's  call  for  a  worldwide  peace 
offensive  and  his  challenge  to  the  new  Soviet 
leadership  to  back  up  their  words  with  deeds. 
That  response  is  not  merely  because  of  the 
words  the  President  used,  but  because  what 
he  said  had  its  setting  In  a  90-day  frame- 
work. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  read  the  future.  That 
must  always  remain  obscure  so  long  as  vast 
power  is  possessed  by  men  who  accept  no 
guidance  from  the  moral  law.  But  surely 
our  duty  is  clear.  Those  who  represent  a 
nation  with  the  tradition  and  power  of  the 
United  States  must  act  boldly  and  strongly 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  The  future 
Is  lor  a  higher  verdict. 
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or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SXNATB  OF  THK  UNITK)  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  QnXJEnTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  Wallaces'  Farmer  and  Iowa 
Homestead,  an  the  subject  of  food  sur- 
pluses. One  editorial  is  dated  April  4. 
1953,  and  the  other  is  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Without  CoaK  Loam  All  LivasrocK  Paicxs 
WovLo  HavB  OoNX  Bio  w  1963 

Did  3rou  ever  stop  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  Uvestock  prices  next  faU  if  we 
hadnt  had  com  loans  on  the  19S2  cn^? 


Without  a  corn  loan,  prices  would  have 
dropped  below  a  dollar  a  bushel  last  fall. 
Hog  production  this  spring  would  have 
stepped  up. 

Instead  of  a  decrease  In  hog  numbers  in 
1963.  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of 
10  percent  or  more. 

That  would  have  sent  big  supplies  ot 
hogs  on  the  market  at  the  same  time  as  In- 
creased nimibers  of  beef  cattle. 

All  meat  prices  would  have  slumped.  So 
would  chicken  prices.  So  would  eggs.  Ten- 
dollar  hogs  might  have  come  back. 

By  holding  com  off  the  market  and  keep- 
ing the  price  up,  the  loan  prevented  the  kind 
of  expansion  in  livestock  that  could  have 
been  fatal  to  farm  hopes  for  profits. 

We'll  have  trouble  anyway.  Ask  cattle 
feeders  if  you  don't  believe  It.  But  we  won't 
get  an  Increase  In  hog  numbers  next  fall. 
Without  a  com  loan  last  December,  the  hog 
market  would  be  flooded  next  Octol>er. 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  services  of  the 
com  loan  to  farmers  and  to  the  Nation, 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  getting  rid  of  the 
com  loan. 

Secretary  Benson,  in  the  April  Farm 
Journal,  said:  "It  has  become  so  proutable  to 
turn  corn  over  to  the  Government  that  hog 
farmers  can't  afford  to  feed  their  own  hogs. 
Hog  numbers  have  further  declined  and  far- 
rowing is  off  this  spring  at  the  very  time  com 
supplies  are  a  near  record.  It  shows  how 
fixed  support  prices  can  gum  things  up." 

Secretary  Benson  apparently  would  like  a 
much  bigger  1963  pig  crop.  Since  there  are 
no  supports  for  hogs,  this  would  cost  the 
Oovernment  nothing.  But  it  would  cost  the 
farmers  a  good  deal. 

To  WaUaoes'  Carmer  and  Iowa  Homestead, 
the  present  use  of  the  com  loan  shows  how 
livestock  farmers  can  be  saved  from  disaster. 
To  Secretary  Benson,  "it  shows  how  fixed 
support  prices  can  gmn  things  up." 

Secretary  Benson  comes  from  Utah,  out- 
side the  corn  belt.  He's  learned  a  lot  since 
he  took  olBce  but  he  can  still  learn  about 
com  loans. 

Eat  up  the  Sttsflus 

When  the  Nation  finds  itself  blessed  with 
s\irplus  food,  what  shall  be  done  with  that 
food?  Howard  Hill,  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  In  a  talk  before  the  Minneapolis 
Farm  Forum,  suggested  some  ways  to  handle 
it: 

"A  more  fully  implemented  school  lunch 
program  should  be  launched  with  the  pri- 
mary purpose  being  the  providing  of  a  warm 
lunch  for  school  children  at  a  price  aU  can 
afford.  A  secondary  consideration  should 
be  the  use  of  those  products  in  surplus  sup- 
ply if  they  can  be  used  without  Jeopardising 
the  main  objective. 

"I  believe  a  food  stamp  plan  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  In  the  future. 
If  we  are  faced  with  a  general  declining  level 
of  economic  activity.  Such  a  plan  would 
provide  that  If  a  wage  earner  was  not  able 
to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for  his  fsmlly 
with  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  his  weekly 
■alary — possibly  40  percent — in  exchange  for 
that  percent  of  his  salary,  he  would  be  issued 
a  sufficient  number  of  food  stamps  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  diet." 

Wallaces'  Farmw  and  Iowa  Homestead 
agrees  with  Mr.  Hill.  Dairymen  would  be 
aided  by  a  penny  milk  program,  whereby 
every  child  could  get  half  a  pint  for  a  cent, 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying  the  rest 
of  ths  bUl. 

A  food  stamp  plan,  even  If  limited  at  first 
to  folks  now  getting  public  assistance, 
woiUd  improve  the  health  of  people  now 
underfed  and  would  help  some  food  prices. 


Sifufieawe  to  Far  East  of  Statehood  for 
Hawai  Gted  by  Madame  Chiaaf  Ka»- 
AA  m  Talk  to  Territorial  Lefislatnro 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELBOATX  FBOM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Monday.  AprQ  20,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek  addressed  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  on  March  23  whQe 
en  route  home  from  the  mainland  of 
this  country  to  join  her  husband  at  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  headquarters  in  For- 
mosa. The  following  report  on  Madame 
Chiang's  address  appeared  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  of  March  24 : 

Speaking  of  her  recent  prolonged  stay  on 
the  mainland.  Madame  Chiang  said.  "I  was 
delighted  to  ses  and  witness  for  myself  that 
the  people  of  America,  the  Congress  repre- 
senting the  people  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment understand  the  problem  that  eon- 
fronts /China  and  also  the  menace  of  com- 
munism to  the  world. 

"As  you  are  the  main  outpost  at  Ameri- 
canism in  the  Pacific.  I  feel  that  perhaps 
the  people  of  Hawaii  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Far  East  better  than  any  other 
people  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

"And  therefore,  as  I  see  by  the  papers 
that  you  are  desiring  statehood,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  you  wUl  have  every  suc- 
cess. 

"Your  success  will  mean  to  many  people 
of  the  Far  East  that  the  principles  of 
brotherhood.  Justice,  and  equality  upon 
which  the  great  Republic  of  the  United 
States  is  founded  are  t}eing  truly  practiced. 
This  will  show  them  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  really  implementing  their  belief. 

*T  believe  that  where  there  is  a  true  desire 
for  cooperation  and  where  there  are  Ood- 
glven  principles  of  man's  inherent  rights, 
I>eople  can  cooperate  and  live  In  peace  and 
harmony." 

Madame  Chiang  said  that  It  was  apparent 
that  democracy  was  being  practiced  In 
HawaU  without  prejudice. 

"Here  in  Hawaii  you  have  people  of  many 
racial  antecedents,"  she  said.  "You  have 
the  Japanese.  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Koreans, 
and  many  others.  Yet,  here  you  all  live 
together  and  work  together  in  harmony  and 
friendablp. 

"There  are  men  and  women  In  yotir. legis- 
lature of  variotis  races  but  these  men  and 
women  have  been  elected  not  because  of  a 
certain  race  but  because  they  are  men  and 
women  of  ambition  and  inteigrlty." 


Sale  of  CeyloBete  Robber  to  Commnmst 
CUiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.'ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

OP  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprti  20.  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  recent  newspaper  reports 
concerning  the  large-scale  sales  of  Cey- 
lonese  rubber  to  Communist  China  fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ceylon.  I 
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•B  eneloaing  the  text  of  a  statement  re- 
cently iMued  by  the  GtoTerzunent  oX  Cey- 
lon in  thi«  connection  which  attempts  to 
place  the  blaine  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs  on  the  shoulders  of  this  Oovem- 
ment  I  am  also  enclosing  a  oopy  of  a 
letter  from  the  State  Department  dated 
April  6  and  in  reply  thereto  whereby  it 
is  shown  that  the  Ceylonese  statement  Is 
full  of  errors  and  other  mlsrepresenta- 

Althoogh  I  understand  that  the  Cey- 
lonese Qovemment  receives  no  military 
or  economic  assistance  from  this  Qov- 
emment and  thus  cannot  be  included 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act.  X 
hope  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  will  be  made  fully 
known  to  all  governments,  Including 
Ceylon,  in  that  part  of  the  world  through 
our  international  information  media. 
I  think  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  con- 
tained in  the  Ceylonese  statement— par- 
agraph 10  (O— whereby  it  is  stated  that 
**Ceylon  was  prepared  to  sell  her  rubber 
to  any  buyer  who  would  pay  a  fair 
price."  The  representatives  ofour  Oov- 
ernment were  eminently  Justified  in  re- 
fusing to  buy  rubber  at  a  price  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  that  prevailing  on  the 
world  market  and  which  is  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  set  by  the  Ceylonese  them- 
selves. Our  Oovernment  was  also  Justi- 
fied In  refusing  the  demand  of  Ceylon 
for  $50  million  in  aid  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod as  a  price  for  the  cessation  of  rub- 
ber shipments  to  Communist  China. 

The  statement  and  letter  follow: 

Tut  or  Statxmxmt  Rxlsasb)  bt  trs  Gov- 
■uncxNT  or  Cxtlon  on  trs  Rubbzx  Nno- 
TXATioNs  BrrwxzM  Cxtlon  and  thi  Unitxd 

8TATX8 

1.  In  hit  fliMl  report  to  the  United  States 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  Battle  Act 
Mr.  Averell  Harrlman.  retiring  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Director,  nuMle  certain  statements  refer- 
ring to  Ceylon's  sale  of  rubber  to  China  and 
In  that  context  to  the  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Ceylon  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rubber,  which  appeared  to  place  the 
blaoM  on  Ceylon  for  the  failure  of  the  xm- 
gotlatlons  to  result  In  an  agreement. 

a.  iti.  Barrlman's  remark  received  wide 
publicity  In  many  countries  and  although 
the  Oovernment  of  Ceylon  was  aware  that 
Mr.  Harrlman's  version  wm  apt  to  be  ac- 
e*pt«d  as  factually  correct.  It  decided  to 
make  no  official  comment  on  a  statement  of 
•a  official  of  the  United  States  admlnls- 
tntlon. 
r.  3.  The  Oovernment  of  Ceylon  deems  the 
.preeent  time  <^portune  however  to  place 
before  the  public  the  circumstances  that 
were  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States  and 
Ceylon,  and  the  considerations  which  led  to 
the  eventual  agreemeait  between  Ceylon  and 
China.    « 

4.  The  story  oT  the  attempts  to  secure 
International  control  of  rubber,  which  were. 
In  the  main.  Initiated  by  the  United  States. 
goes  back  to  the  London  conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 1S60  at  which  Ceylon  was  represented. 
The  coafwene*  was  doaoMCP  to  faUure  be- 
cause It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  con- 
Bumen  were  anxious  to  aectire  all  the  rub- 
ber they  eould  at  their  own  prioe  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  interests  of  producen. 
A  perfectly  re— onable  request  by  produce™ 
for  an  laternatloiial  ruMMr  acvMiaent  on  the 
UhM  of  the  XnteruaUoaal  Wheat  Agreement 
was  rejected  by  consumen. 

5.  It  was.  however,  agreed  that  the  eon- 
terenoe  should  adjourn  and  meet  in  Rome 
In  AprU  the  foUoiMng  year.  MMnwhUe,  the 
United  Ktagdaau  apparently  with  the  oon- 
■ent  of.  U  not  actually  at  the  request  of.  the 


TTnlted  States  hnpoeed  a  ban  on  the  move- 
ment of  rubber  from  Malaya  to  Communist 
countrlee.  The  Oovernment  of  Ceylon  made 
representations  against  the  likely  adverse 
effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  wcrtd  rubber 
market  and,  while  expreeslng  disinclination 
to  trade  with  Communist  countrlee,  empha- 
■taed  the  need  for  reasonabta  assurance  of 
protection  of  rubber  lnteres«a  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  the  lapoeltlon  of  any  ilsetlnatlonal 
eontrol.  When  the  rubber  conference  met 
In  Rome  In  AprU  IMl  the  consumen  already 
had  the  advantage  of  this  destlnatlonal  con- 
trol with  Its  repereusalons  of  a  depression 
priee.  and  the  oonferenee  failed  again  for 
Uek  of  agreement  between  produoert  and 
consumere  on  fundamental  Issuee. 

e.  The  United  tuiaa  sueoeeafully  Intro- 
duoed  In  the  tTnlted  Nations  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  In  May  19B1  anposlng  a 
ban  on  the  export  of  strategic  materials 
which  Included  rubber  to  China  and  North 
Korea.  This  was  followed  a  month  later  by 
the  so-oalied  Kem  amendment  legislation 
of  the  United  BUtes,  which  provided  that 
countries  contravening  the  United  Nations 
resolution  would  forfeit  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid  except  in  those  cases  where  Indi- 
vidual countries  applied  for  and  received 
from  the  United  States  special  exemption 
from  the  application  of  the  Kem  amend- 
ment. 

7.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  L  e.,  tn  June 
1061.  the  United  States  Oovernment  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Oovernment  of  Ceylon  for 
the  bulk  purchase  of  Ceylon  rubber.  The 
Oovernment  of  Ceylon  welcomed  this  pro- 
posal, and  negotiations  proceeded.  The  main 
obstacle  In  the  way  of  an  agreement  was  the 
price,  the  United  States  offering  the  average 
Singapore  price  for  Ceylon  rubber,  while  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  considered  that  the 
appropriate  priee  should  be  that  prevailing 
In  the  Colombo  market.  Negotiations  even- 
tually came  to  an  end  on  the  United  States 
declining  to  proceed  further. 

e.  Despite  this  Insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  Ceylon  should  sell 
her  rubber  at  the  Singapore  market  price,  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  was  reported  in  the  same  month 
In  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  buy 
Thailand  rubber  "at  the  price  which  pre- 
vails at  the  time  of  offer  In  the  world  mar- 
ket." This  Inconsistency  In  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  became  more  Inexplicable 
in  the  light  of  later  negotlaUons  with  Ceylon. 

0.  On  September  10,  1951.  Ceylon  stated 
a  case  to  the  United  States  for  special  ex- 
emption from  the  operation  of  the  Kem 
amendment  to  the  export  of  Ceylon  rubber. 
This  was  done  more  to  clarify  Ceylon's  posi- 
tion In  her  oppoeltlon  to  destlnatlonal  con- 
trol of  rubber  than  to  avoid  forfeiture  of 
United  States  aid,  because,  in  fact.  Ceylon 
had  received  no  aid  to  speak  of  from  the 
United  States,  although  an  agreement  was 
signed.  In  November  1950,  between  the  two 
Governments  for  the  provision  of  technical 
aid  to  Ceylon  under  the  United  States  point 
4  program. 

10.  Ceylon's  case  for  exemption  from  the 
Kem  amendment  was  briefly  that  (a)  Cey- 
lon's rubber  market  was  free  and  any  deetl- 
natlonal  control  would  curtail  that  freedom 
and  inevitably  depress  prices,  (b)  Ceylon's 
economy  waa  very  closely  tied  up  with  the 
sale  of  her  rubber  at  a  fair  price.  Any 
diminution  of  these  prloea.  artlflelaUy.  would 
vitiate  the  effort  she  was  making  to  raise 
the  eeonomlo  standard  of  her  people  and 
increase  their  suaeeptlbUlty  to  the  recepUon 
of  Communist  Ideala.  (c)  Ceylon  had  no 
desire  to  eetabllah  new  trade  connections  in 
rubber  with  Communist  countrlee  but  waa 
prepared  to  seU  her  rubber  to  any  buyer  who 
would  pay  a  fair  price,  (d)  Produoert  re- 
quired a  period  of  a  reasonably  high  price 
for  rubber  In  order  to  rehabilitate  eetatee 
which  had  been  strained  to  the  utmoet  to 
maintain  overproduction  of  war  years.  Sx> 
emptlona  from  the  Kem  timendment  were 


aUowed  to  India.  Pakistan.  mdoaeaU.  the 
United  Kingdom.  CaxMda.  and  several  Ku- 
ropean  countries  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  their  economic  viability  depended  close- 
ly on  trade  with  Communist  oountrles  but 
In  the  caae  of  Ceylon  no  reply  was  received 
from  the  United  SUtes  either  granting  an 
exemption  or  refusing  It.  Instead  the 
United  States  contented  Itself  with  mak- 
ing repreaentatlans  from  time  to  time  that 
continued  failure  on  Oeylonl  part  to  Impoea 
a  ban  on  the  export  of  rubber  to  China 
made  United  SUtes  aid  and  even  export  of 
United  SUtee  sulfur  to  Ceylon  impossible, 

11.  The  first  shipment  of  Ceylon  rubber 
to  China  took  place  lu  the  end  of  September 
laai,  and  thereafter  several  shipments  pro- 
ceeded, the  trenaaetion  in  all  oases  being 
purely  on  a  oommerelal  basis  between  Chi- 
nese buyers  and  Oeyloneee  sellen,  without 
any  active  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Ceylon  Oovernment.  To  all  the  United 
States  repreaentatlona.  Ceylon's  answer  was 
the  same,  via.  that  the  Ceylon  market  waa 
open  and  the  United  SUtee  oould  alao  buy 
rubber  in  It  as  freely  as  China  did.  The 
Ceylon  Government  oould  not  agree  to  be 
blindly  subservient  to  an  embargo  In  es- 
tremely  obvious  and  inevitable  eeonomlo 
disadvantages. 

12.  The  Battla  Act  was  passed  In  the  United 
States  in  October  1981,  replacing  the  earlier 
Kem  amendment.  The  provisions  were  sub- 
stantially the  same,  except  that  rubber  waa 
downgraded  to  a  category  of  strategic  ma- 
terials over  which  there  was  no  embargo, 
but  which  were  subject  to  arrangements, 
which  the  United  Btatee  would  negotlata. 
for  controlling  their  export.  In  early  Janu- 
ary 1952.  the  Government  of  Ceylon  notified 
the  United  Statee  of  Its  compliance  with  the 
Battle  Act  and  ita  wllUngnees  to  negotlata 
the  control  of  export  of  rubber.  The  United 
States  has  admitted  that  such  negotiations 
as  took  place  sulssequently  with  Ceylon  re- 
garding rubber  were  unrelated  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Battle  Act  but  has  Itself  taken 
no  staps  to  Inltlata  negotiations  contem- 
plated by  the  Battle  Act. 

13.  Again  early  In  January  IMS  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon  approached  the  United 
States  to  open  negotiations  for  an  agree- 
ment for  the  bulk  purchase  of  Ceylon  rubber. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  resume  negotta- 
tlons  and  made  proposals  similar  to  those 
considered  earlier.  The  prlce-flxlng  basis 
proved  again  to  be  an  Insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. Ttie  United  States  adhered  to  the 
original  proposals  that  Ceylon  rubber  should 
be  purchased  at  Singapore  market  prices  and 
even  rejectad  a  compromise  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  Ceylon  for  fixing  prices  prevailing 
at  the  time  in  London,  New  York,  Singapore, 
and  Colombo.  Bxtraneous  circumstances 
such  as  the  death  of  Ceylon's  Prime  Minister 
and  the  approaching  parliamentary  elections 
put  an  ezul  to  negotiations  which  In  any 
event  showed  little  hope  of  succeeding. 

14.  The  next  and  final  stage  in  the  attempt 
made  by  Ceylon  to  secure  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  Ceylon  rub- 
ber was  the  dlspatoh  In  July  of  a  mlnlstarlal 
mission  to  the  United  States.  In  the  interim 
the  international  situation  had  changed  con- 
siderably. Prices  of  tea  and  rubber  were  on 
the  decline  while  the  procurement  of  rice 
at  a  reasonable  price  was  becoming  Increas* 
Ingly  difficult  and  Ceylon  was  faced  with  a 
grave  financial  problem  as  the  cumulative 
effect  of  all  theee  circumstances.  The  minis- 
terial mission  aooordingly  had  as  Ita  task  the 
procuring  of  rtoe  euppUee,  the  negotUtlon 
of  a  rubber  agreement  and  the  aeouring  of  a 
measure  of  eoonooUo  and  finanelal  aid  from 
the  United  Statee  to  enable  Oeyton  to  carry 
on  with  her  plans  for  economic  development 
as  well  as  to  oompensata  for  the  poeslbllUy 
of  having  to  accept  an  agreement  to  sell 
rubber  to  the  United  States  at  Singapore 
prteea  which  are  generaUy  known  to  be 
allghtly  lowv  than  prleaa  prevelling  In  the 
Colombo  market  at  any  Ume.  In  the  matter 
of  rice  luppUes  the  United  States  Govern- 
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msnt  agreed  to  assist  Oeylon  tn  buying  her 
requlremente  in  the  open  market  In  the 
united  States,  l.  e..  at  ooeapetlUve  prloea.  al- 
though the  United  Statee  Government  had 
repeatedly  declined  to  agree  to  the  same 
principle  for  purchasing  Oeylon  rubber. 
While  not  being  willing  to  tie  up  the  question 
of  economic  aid  to  Oeylon  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  rubber  agreement,  the  United  States 
no  doubt  made  It  clear  that  a  satiafaotory 
settlement  of  theee  mattera  would  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  *  stoppafe  of  rubber  «• 
ports  to  China.  The  negotlatloaa  failed 
Main  to  achieve  anythUig.  The  United 
States  Government  wes  aware  at  the  time 
of  theee  negotiations  tbat  Oeylon  eontem- 
plated  negoUatlons  with  the  People's  llepub- 
Uo  of  China  tor  the  purchase  of  Chtaeee  rice 
when  sale  of  Oeylon  rubber  was  also  likely 
to  be  diseuaeed. 

15.  The  first  Oeylon  trade  mlsslen  visited 
China  in  September  IMfl,  and  was  followed 
by  e  second  in  November  19U.  In  the  short 
space  of  1  month  Oeylon  had  eoncluded  an 
agreement  with  China  for  the  purehaee  of 
a  large  part  of  Otyloni  requirements  of  rice 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  for  the  sale  of  an 
appreciable  amount  of  Oeylon  rubber  at  a 
price  above  that  prevailing  la  the  Singapore 
market. 

le.  The  Government  of  Oeylon  does  not 
deem  It  neoesaary  to  aeeept  or  repudiate 
blsme  for  failure  of  Oeylon-Unlted  States 
negotiations  on  rubber  to  materlallae  In  an 
agreement,  or  to  make  any  plea  for  the  even- 
tual agreement  concluded  with  the  Chlneee 
Ooremment.  It  Is  necessary,  however,  to  say 
in  retrospect,  that  while  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  remains,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
oppoeed  to  communism.  Ita  doctrine,  and  Ita 
method.  It  considers  It  the  primary  and  meet 
important  duty  of  any  government  to  safe- 
guard the  economic  weU-beIng  of  Ita  people. 
The  Government  of  Ceylon  has  shared  and 
vrin  always  share  the  aspirations  of  the  West- 
ern democratic  world  In  the  preeervatlon  of 
democratic  Institutions,  and  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  but  It  doee  not  consider  that 
mere  formulation  of  political  slogans  and 
political  doctrines  can  replace  the  sincere 
purpose  and  a  genuine  will  to  cooperate  In- 
ternationally. In  the  present  context  while 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  Is  In  complete 
sympathy  with  the  democratic  world  In  ita 
opposition  to  communism.  It  cannot  be  a 
party  to  any  policy  which  sacrlfloee  economic 
well-being  for  political  expedleney  and  so  Is 
apt  to  produce  Just  those  undealrable  con- 
sequences which  are  sought  to  be  avoided  or 
eliminated. 

Aran.  0,  19S9. 
Bon.  Alviw  CaMnjiT, 

Hcfute  of  Repre»entative$. 

Mr  DxAt  Ma.  BnrrLXT :  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  March  18,  19SS.  enclosing  a  statement  Is- 
sued by  the  Ceylon  Government,  and  to  the 
Department's  Interim  telephone  acknowl- 
edgment on  March  20,  regarding  recent  rub- 
ber negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Ceylon. 

The  United  States  Government  report,  to 
which  the  Oeyloneee  prees  release  refera.  Is 
a  public  document  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act. 
under  the  title,  "Problems  of  Boonomlc  De- 
fense," second  report  to  Oongrses,  January 
198S.  It  contains  a  factual  statement  on  the 
Oeylon  aspecta  of  the  problem  of  control  of 
the  shipment  of  strategic  materials  to  Com. 
munlst  China.  Tlie  Government  of  Oeylon. 
of  coarse,  ts  free  to  give  Its  Intsrpcetatlon  of 
eventa  In  the  long  period  dvring  which  the 
United  States  endeavored  to  aistat  Oeylon  In 
meeting  Ita  economic  problems— In  a  way 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations  reeolu- 
tlODs  which  define  Ooounualat  China  as  an 
Mil  seem  tn  Korea  and  which  enjoined  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  seabeffo  the  ship- 
ment of  strategic  materials  to  that  egfreesor. 
We  regret  that  the  Government  of  Oeylon 
Ukee  the  position  Implied  in  this  release. 
WhUe  the  evente  wMck  have  treaMlred  la 


the  period  since  the  United  Natlone  reeolu- 
tlon  of  May  18.  1951.  are  possibly  subject  to 
some  variation  in  Interpretation,  several  er- 
rors or  milmprssrtoos  put  forth  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon's  release  are  worthy  of 
comment. 

1.  Throughout  the  statement  there  ap- 
peart  to  be  a  general  confusion  between  the 
tTnlted  Nations  reeolutlon  and  United  States 
legislation  stich  as  the  Kem  amendment  and 
the  Battle  Act,  and  between  shlpmenta  to 
Communist  China  and  other  Soviet  bloc 
eouatrles. 

It  should  be  remembered  that: 
(a)  The  United  NaUons  reeoluUon  was 
■ponsored  by  several  nations.  WhUe  Oeylon 
la  not  a  member  of  ths  United  Nstlooi, 
due  to  the  Soviet  veto,  the  reeolutlon  oalled 
upon  all  nauons  to  oesae  shipments  of  ma- 
terials which  would  support  the  military 
eggreeeloa  In  Korea, 

(bl  The  Battle  Aot  superseded  the  Kem 
ameadflMnt.  The  relstlvely  few  exceptions 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kem 
amendnaent— eo  that  United  States  eeonomlo 
assistance  oould  be  contained  to  theee  ooun- 
tries— were  Invalidated.  The  new  decisions 
by  the  Battle  Act  Administrator  were  granted 
on  a  very  selective  basis  (1)  for  shlpmenta 
under  very  spscial  circumstances  of  stra- 
tegic Itams  to  countrlee  other  than  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Korea,  and  (2)  they 
were  not  granted  to  India.  Pakistan,  and  In- 
donesia as  stated  In  the  Ceylonese  release. 
Ths  BatUe  Act  spedfloaUy  statee  that  the 
act  shall  be  administered  In  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  about  the  fullest  support  for  any 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  supported  by  ths  United 
States,  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  certain 
commodities  to  areas  under  the  control  of 
govemmenta  engaged  in  hoetlllties  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  With  regard  to  specific  statementa  made 
In  the  release: 

(a)  The  Oeyloneee  reference  to  the  Lon- 
don Conference  Is  Incorrect  (1)  in  implying 
that  there  waa  bias  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
suming countries  at  the  Conference,  and 
(2)  with  reference  to  the  year  in  which  It 
took  place.  The  Conference  actiially  took 
place  1  year  later  than  that  indicated  in  the 
release. 

(b)  The  Ceylonese  Implication  that  the 
United  Statee  requested  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Impoee  a  ban  on  the  movement  <tf 
rubber  from  Malaya  to  Communist  coun- 
tries Is  Incorrect  in  that  the  United  King- 
dom did  not  Impose  a  ban  on  the  movement 
of  rubber  from  Malaya  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, but  restricted  exporta  of  such  rubber 
to  all  Communist  countries  in  Pebruary  1951. 
After  the  May  18,  U.  N.  resolution,  the 
United  Kingdom  banned  shipment  to  Oom- 

-  munlst  China. 

(c)  With  reference  to  the  Rome  meeting, 
which  opened  In  i^Nrtl  on  the  day  the  United 
Kingdom  announced  Ita  ban.  It  Is  worthy  of 
note  that  a  number  at  faoton  may  have  con- 
tributed to  a  decline  in  rubber  prices  wbleh 
were  at  a  phenomenally  high  level. 

(d)  Hie  United  States  offer  of  a  prioe  not 
controlled  by  the  Colombo  market  was  bassd 
on  the  fact  that  the  propoeed  agreement 
would  have  resulted  in  a  slngls  buyer's  tak- 
ing up  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
market  avaUablUtlea  tn  Colombo,  with  the 
resulting  situation  which  would  not  permit 
a  fair  determination  of  price.  Ceylon's  total 
mtkhictlon  of  rubber  U  little  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  world  production  of  natural 
rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  tn  the  Singa- 
pore market,  no  one  tntereet  controls  the 
priee:  therefore  the  situation  yielda  a  prioe 
which  It  lensrally  acceptable  to  both  buyera 
and  teUera.  The  United  States  offtted  to 
aoioept  arrangementa  baaed  on  Singapore 
market  prtcee.  Thit  wat  rejected  toy  the 
Government  of  Oeylon.  In  the  i»61  nego- 
Uatlons between  the  Oovemmeata  of  the 
United  Stattt  and  Oeylon.  initiated  at  the 
beheit  of  Oeflon.  It  ihould  be  o^sw^*^*^ 
the  prioe  paid  IttaMand.  "ttM  price  which 


prevallt  at  tht  time  of  offer  tn  the  world 
maitcet."  was  not  inconslstant  with  that 
offered  to  Oeylon  inasmuch  as  the  Singapore 
price  wat  the  oeUIng  price  paid  for  the  Thai- 
land rubber.  The  Oeyloneee  reference  to  the 
United  States  rejection  of  a  Oeyloneee  com- 
promise propoeal  "for  fixing  prioet  prevaU- 
ing  at  the  time  In  London.  New  Tork,  Singa- 
pore, and  Colombo."  ignoret  the  fact  that 
the  Oeyloneee  propoeal  wat  that  we  pay  the 
hlghett  prlos  witting  la  any  of  theee  four 
markets. 

(e)  The  Oeylon  atatement  that  rubber  was 
downgraded  under  the  Battle  Act  to  a  eato- 
gory  of  stratsgio  materials  over  which  there 
wat  BO  embargo  but  whloh  was  subject  to 
Bsgotlatlons  for  control  of  saport,  ts  eorreet 
with  regard  to  the  ehlpmeat  of  theee  items 
to  parte  of  the  Soviet  bloc  except  for  Com-  - 
munlst  China  or  North  Kat*^  This  wes 
mads  clear  to  the  Oovernment  of  Oeylon.   It 

U  alto  interesting  to  note  that  Ceylon's  his- 
torical pattern  of  trade  shows  virtually  no 
shlpmenta  of  rubber  to  Oommunltt  China 
prior  to  the  breach  in  the  free  world  aupport 
of  the  U.  N.  reeoluUon  In  October  IMl, 

(f)  In  the  reference  to  the  July  IMa  nego- 
tiations in  Washington  with  the  Ceylon  Mis- 
sion tent  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Oliver 
Ooonetllleke  to  discuss  rice,  rubber,  and  aid, 
the  Oeyloneee  release  doee  not  mention  that 
the  separate  proposals  for  rics  and  rubber 
were  stated  by  ths  head  of  the  mission  to 
be  acceptable  and  helpful  but  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  Oeylon  rubber  shlpmenta  to  Com- 
munist China  could  not  be  implemented 
unless  ths  United  States  were  to  guarantee 
800  miUlon  in  United  States  aid  to  Ceylon 
over  the  next  5  yeara. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Oovernment  of 
Ceylon  takea  the  short-run  view  of  eoonomlo 
well-being  in  ohooelng  the  short-nm  eco- 
nomic gain  desplta  the  long-run  political 
and  economic  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion or  aubveraion  of  Ceylon.  The  Depart- 
ment is  pleased  with  the  Government  of  Cey- 
lon's reaOrmatlcMX  of  Ita  complete  sympathy 
with  the  democratic  world  In  Ito  oppoeltl<m 
to  communism,  and  hopee  that  Ceylon's  ad- 
herence to  the  basic  principles  of  democracy  * 
will  stand  uppermost  in  future  negoUatlons. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  commenta  will 
be  of  interest  to  you.    The  Ceylonese  state- 
ment Is  returned  to  you  herewith,  as  re* 
queeted  In  your  letter. 
Sincerely  youre. 

TBausxoir  B.  MonoN, 

Attistant  SecretoTf,     « 


Sesator  Daniel  Speaks  for  All  die  States 
ESTTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTA  ilVBS 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

lir.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Raooao.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Worth  Btar-Telegram  of  AprU  15. 
IMS: 

voa  Au.  TBI  Srana 


been 


SBNATOa  DaMBL 

Pew  queetlona  have  been  so  widely 
voluminously  discuased  In  recent  yeara  s 
iHue  ralasd  by  the  eo-celied  tkMands 
NUBMrous  congreeslonal  heerlngs  have 
held  on  the  eubject.  the  tettuaony  at  « 
adding  up  to  a  thick  volume.    Bepsaied 
bates  on  the  Soar  of  House  and  Beaato  t 
added  eaany  thouaaadt  e(  woidi  to 
reeord.    Ktenetve  arguoMate  have  been 
tMod  before  the  Bupreeae  Oofort.  whMh  I 
in  the  Tseat,  Levlelana.  and  CMUomla  o 
that  the  BUtee*  long-etaadtng  Utle  to  « 
-     -    I,  voML    Tfce  qMttioa 
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tha  States  or  th*  IMeiml  Ooram- 
it  should  hsv«  ownership  of  these  lands 
snd  their  resouross  was  thoroughly  discussed 
In  the  last  national  elaetlon  campaign,  by 
the  Presidential  candidates  and  others. 

It  might  be  thought  that  there  was  UtUe 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  which  cotild 
add  to  public  knowledge  and  undovtandlng 
of  it.  Tet  Texas'  Senator  Danikl  has  done 
It.  In  his  first  major  speech  since  going  to 
Washington.  Senator  Damibx  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  4  hours 
last  week,  delivering  an  argument  In  favor  of 
the  States'  claims  to  their  tidelands  that  for 
factual  background,  dociunentatlon,  and  In- 
formed grasp  of  the  subject  eclipsed  any  that 
has  been  offered  on  the  Issue.  The 
thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of  the  tide- 
lands  Issue  was  so  patent  that  even  his  op- 
ponents had  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  au- 
thority. 

That  Is  no  more  than  natural.  As  attor- 
ney general  of  Texas  while  the  offshore  lands 
eases  were  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
DAinxL  had  examined  every  legal  case  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  and  had  sifted  every 
document  and  item  of  information  in  Texas 
and  Washington,  and  even  as  far  away  as 
Mexico  City  and  Spain,  which  might  shed 
light  on  it.  He  represented  Texas  in  Its  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  participated 
with  California  In  Its  earlier  case. 

The  question  Is.  why  did  he  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  full-dress  presentation  in  the 
Senate  of  a  matter  which  bad  been  debated 
in  that  forum  so  many  times  before?  Advo- 
cates of  the  bill  to  restore  ownership  to  the 
States,  already  passed  in  slightly  different 
form  by  the  House,  feel  that  they  can  mar- 
shal sufficient  votes  to  pass  it — perhaps  with 
a  substantial  margin  to  spare.  Why,  then, 
did  they  chooee  to  present  the  case  at  length 
and  in  such  detail  as  was  done  In  Senator 
DsmzL's  speech? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  they  did  not 
want,  and  Senator  Danizl  did  not  want,  the 
Issue  to  be  decided  merely  on  the  basis  of 
superior  voting  strength — if  that  they  have. 
They  wanted  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  at  large  to  understand  the  full 
Implications  of  the  issue.  They  wanted  the 
public  to  know  that  conSrming  State  title  to 
the  offshore  lands  is  not  a  giveaway  of  na- 
tional wealth  to  a  few  States,  as  opponents 
of  the  pending  legislation  have  labeled  It. 
They  wanted  it  understood  that  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  not  only  Texas.  Louisiana, 
and  California  but  all  the  States  have  a  vital 
stake. 

Senator  Danux  did  not,  of  course,  fall  to 
emphasise  the  special  claim  of  Texas  to  own- 
ership of  aH  the  marginal  sealands  within 
1014  miles  offshore.  He  told  how  Texas  took 
over  claim  to  that  area  after  winning  its  In- 
dependence from  Mexico,  how  the  first  con- 
gress of  the  Texas  Republic  established  that 
boundary,  and  how  it  was  recognized  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment time  and  again  after  Texas  became  a 
Stats. 

Even  more  sC^ngly,  however,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  "paramount  rights" 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
sanction  Federal  aeieure  of  the  offshore  lands 
Is  a  threat  to  th«  ownership  of  any  land  or 
property,  public  or  private.  He  pointed  out, 
on  the  basis  of  court  precedents  throughout 
the  Nation's  history,  that  the  principle  of 
State  ownership  of  the  soil  under  Inland 
navigable  waters  derives  from  the  rule  that 
the  marginal  sealands  are  owned  by  the 
States.  If  the  principle  that  the  submerged 
coastal  lands  ana  not  Stat«-owned  is  allowed 
to  stand,  the  title  of  the  States  to  inland 
waters  and  the  beds  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
likewise  Impaired  and  may  be  destroyed. 

Acknowledging  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  paramount  rights  over  all  prop- 
erty that  may  be  essential  to  national  defense, 
Mr.  Damixl  emphasised  that  until  now  it  haa 
been  held  that  such  property  could  not  be 
taken  by  th«  Qovernment  without  compen- 


sation to  Its  owners.  But  now.  If  It  la  to  be 
the  rule  of  law  that  what  the  Oovsnuniant 
muat  defend  it  also  must  own.  the  way  Is 
opened  for  Federal  selsure  of  any  and  all 
property.  And  this,  as  Mr.  Oamibl  pointed 
out,  opens  the  door  to  national  sodaUsm. 

Mr.  DatnzL  brought  out  that  all  the  States 
have  valuable  resources  In  the  submerged 
lands  within  their  boundaries.  And  since  all 
States  are  In  the  same  boat  as  regards  the 
legal  basis  of  their  claims  to  the  submerged 
lands,  these  resources  could  be  taken  over  In 
their  entirety  by  a  futxire  administration  so 
minded,  unless  Congress  legislates  to  confirm 
State  titles.    As  Mr.  Danikl  put  it: 

"UntU  ll»7  (when  the  Federal  Government 
first  began  asserting  claim  to  the  offshore 
lands)  there  was  less  reason  for  the  costal 
States  to  worry  about  the  ownership  of  their 
land  than  there  is  for  the  inland  States  to 
worry  now.  Today  we  are  faced  with  a  dif- 
ferent sltuaUon.  and  the  Inland  States  have 
Just  cause  to  ask  for  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation." 

In  other  words.  Senator  Danizl  was  not 
speaking  for  the  tidelands  States  alone.  He 
was  speaking  for  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  ail  48  o<  the  States. 


StatcBMiit  bj  Hon.  Johnston  Momy,  Got- 
enior  of  Oklahoma,  Presented  at  Hear- 
ing Before  the  Honsc  Committee  on 
Goremment  Operations  in  Washington, 
D.  C  on  Monday,  April  13, 1953 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

ovwrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  CXJUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts.  I  include 
a  statement  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Grovernor  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, Hon.  Johnston  Murray,  at  the 
public  hearing  on  April  13  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  supiwrt  of  H.  R.  2: 

Bir.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  to  all  of  you 
who  have  come  here  with  sincere  motives  to 
serve  the  American  people,  I  send  you  greet- 
ings and  fervent  hopes  from  the  people  of 
Oklahoma. 

As  Governor  of  my  great  home  State,  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I,  personally,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma,  regard  the  In- 
vitation to  appear  here  as  the  highest  of 
compliments.  American  citizenship  offers 
no  greater  privilege  to  any  person  than  one 
in  which  he  is  chosen  to  have  a  part  in  the 
discussion  of  pressing,  urgent  public  prob- 
lems. 

Congressman  Coudibts  resolution  directs 
itself.  In  sl^iarpest  focus,  to  the  very  heart  of 
a  problem  so  basic  that  it  can  affect  almost 
every  conceivable  phase  of  America's  life  and 
stability  and  sound  permanence.  It  seeks 
to  establish  a  policy  that  would  not  permit 
our  beloved  Nation  to  blunder  Its  way  Into 
financial  insolvency  and  ruin. 

Not  long  ago,  we  were  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  the  Keyneslan  theory,  which  advocated 
that  governments,  in  times  of  prosperity, 
should  conserve  resources,  pay  debts,  and 
buUd  surpluses  to  cushion  themselves 
against  demands  for  heavy,  hiunanltarlan 
spending  in  times  of  economic  distress. 
Time  has  wrought  inexplicable  changes  in 
the  thinking  of  those  who  once  declaimed 
most  loudly  the  merits  of  the  Keynes  plan. 
Now,  thase  noisy  ioik.  seem  convinced  that 


w  should  spend  wltkout  limitation*  in  prot^ 
psrouB  time*  beoauae  w«*v*  got  It.  Then  in 
times  of  depreaslon.  we  must  spend  without 
limitations  because  we  must.  Such  finan- 
cial planning  would  bankrupt  any  Individual, 
any  home,  any  corporation,  and  any  nation 
foolish  mough  to  follow  It. 

The  Coudert  resolution  to  prohibit  deficit 
spending — except  in  times  of  war  or  national 
euMrgency— is  but  a  sane,  practical  safeguard 
against  spending  ourselves,  as  a  Nation,  into 
financial  ruin  and  into  the  inevitable  repudi- 
ation of  debts  and  of  currency  that  would, 
of  necessity,  follow  such  a  debacle. 

Thank  heaven,  that  restraining  policy  Is 
already  written  into  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Without  this  constitutional  restraint 
i^^ainst  debt.  I  shudder  to  think  what  our 
situation  might  be  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa at  the  present  time.  In  our  State 
we  must  resist  the  same  pressures  from  the 
same  blocs  which  exert  their  very  selfish  in- 
fiuences  here  in  the  naUonal  Capitol.  In 
Oklahoma  our  constitutional  prohibition 
against  deficit  cpendlng  supplies  the  most 
effective  protection  a  publicly  elected  official 
could  have  against  the  powers  and  threats 
of  pressure  groups.  In  Oklahoma,  when  we 
are  urged  to  adopt  some  new  scheme  for  the 
expenditure  of  pubUc  money,  we  are  forced 
to  analyze  our  finances  and  to  determine.  In 
advance,  where  we  will  get  the  money  to 
finance  any  such  proposal.  My  own  expe- 
rience as  Governor  has  shown  vae  that  thif 
is  the  wisest  and  soundest  of  policies. 

If  our  Founding  Fathers  had  the  vaguest 
idea  that  our  country  would  ever  find  itself 
floundering  beneath  the  weight  of  a  debt  In 
excess  of  9260  billion.  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  they  would  have  written  into  our 
Constitution  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
any  such  eventuality.  They  would  have  real- 
ized that  such  a  debt  would  infect  the  body 
poUtic  with  a  most  deadly  economic  dis- 
ease— with  all  the  social  symptoms  that 
would  destroy  the  heart  and  soul  and  spirit 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  its  material  body. 

Apparently  such  a  possibility  was  beyond 
the  wildest  comprehension  of  the  wise  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  this  wonderful 
Nation.  Perhaps  their  own  false  assumption 
was  that  their  successors  In  Government, 
down  through  the  generations.  woiUd  be  as 
wise  and  as  honest  and  as  honorable  as 
themselves. 

My  study  of  human  beings  and  of  human 
problems  has  proved  to  me  that  the  same 
simple  principles  which  assure  success  to  the 
individual,  to  the  home  and  to  business  gen- 
erally, are  just  as  sound  and  dependable 
when  iised  as  yardsticks  to  measure  the  mer- 
its of  Government  polloles.  Ths  Individual 
or  the  fanUly  which  falls  to  see  a  wise  dis- 
tinction between  what.  In  reason,  can  be  af- 
forded, and  what,  in  irresponsible  impulses. 
It  would  seem  agreeable  to  have.  is.  as  all 
of  you  know  very  well,  destined  to  move 
toward  a  financial  crUis  and  toward  eventual 
poverty,  afflicted  by  unpayable  debts. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  want  a 
reduction  in  their  taxload,  yet  our  fellow 
Americans  are  wUling.  with  a  fervently  mov- 
ing sense  of  patriotism,  to  sacrifice  and  to 
struggle  under  heavy  burden  in  times  of  dire 
emergency.  However.  American  tradiUon  has 
taught  them  that.  In  normal  times,  they 
have  a  right  to  work  and  to  earn  and  to  make 
profiU  and  to  conduct  their  affairs  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  cost  and  Govern- 
ment control.  That  good  tradition  U  a  part 
Of  the  American  heritage  and  any  govern- 
ment which  fails  to  make  It  manifest  In 
human  affairs  is  doomed  to  eventual  repudi- 
ation— as  it  should  be. 

An  unbalanced  budget,  in  the  home  or  In 
the  Government,  is  dangerously  bad  house- 
keeping. The  substantial,  intelligent  family 
knows,  first,  lU  sources  of  Income  and  it 
uses  its  influence  and  plans  Ito  endeavors  to 
protect  the  future  dependability  ot  those 
sources;  secondly,  the  wise  famUy  knows  the 
amount  of  it*  Income  and  It  sets  up  a  Uv- 
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tnf  program  within  the  family'*  moan*. 
Good  family  planning  never  permits  th«  as- 
sumption of  debts  that  do  not  add.  In  one 
way  or  another,  to  th«  family's  eapUal 
wealth.  The  good  family  knows  that  oul- 
t\mX.  Intellectual,  moral,  ethical,  and  spirit- 
ual values  grow  best  in  an  environment  not 
corrupted  by  financial  dlstrea*  caused  by 
wanton  extravagance. 

In  Government,  the  source*  of  income  are 
the  taxpayers.  To  protect  the  dependability 
and  the  permanence  of  the  sources.  Govern- 
ment expresses  the  qualities  of  intelligence 
and  integrity  which  will,  mevitably,  reflect 
thenselves  down  to  the  people's  level  and 
strengthen  them.  Government's  best  sav- 
ings and  insurance  plans — for  times  of  emer- 
gency— can  only  be  found  in  the  solvency 
and  strength  of  the  people  and,  for  emergen- 
cies, there  must  always  be  a  generous  margin 
of  taxpaylng  ability  to  be  called  upon  only 
when  It  Is  drastically  needed.  Govertunent 
must  also  maintain  a  sutstantlal  margin  of 
credit  potentiality  for  Itself,  u*lng  every  op- 
portunity to  reduce  debts  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  maks  sure  that  pult>llc  confldenc* 
in  Government  obligations  shall  always  b* 
at  the  highest  level. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  must  come  l>efore  any  reduc- 
tion in  taxes.  To  achieve  a  balanced  budget, 
the  first  requisite  seems  to  me  to  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  inflexible  overall  policy 
which  wlU  compel  the  balancing  at  the 
budget.  We  Americans,  as  a  people  and  a* 
a  government,  can  do  whatever  ws  decide 
we  must  do  for  ths  good  of  the  country. 
Once  we  have  accepted  a  rigid  budget-bal- 
ancing policy,  we  will  find  sound  ways  to 
comply  with  it.  The  Coudert  resolution  of- 
fers  us  this  opportunity  to  act  qiUckly  and 
forthrlghtly  and  honestly  to  get  this  Job 
done. 

Only  a  general  poUcy.  appll*d  without  dls- 
CTlmlnstlon  in  favor  of  or  against  any  minor- 
ity group,  can  give  the  Government  and  our 
representatives  in  Government  the  protec- 
tion they  must  have  against  selfishly  inspired 
pressures.  Without  such  a  policy,  efforts  to 
effect  piecemeal  reductions  in  expenditures 
are  met  with  powerfiil  opposition  as  each 
phase  of  such  an  effort  Is  approached  and 
the  resulting  confUcts  tend  to  discourage 
and  defeat  all  attempts  at  economy.  So^ 
let's  maks  the  policy  broad,  general,  and  In- 
violate. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  whole- 
•ome  results  of  a  national  budget -balancing 
policy  would  be  realised  in  the  shifting  of 
government  and  social  responsibilities  back 
where  they  belong — at  the  local  leveL  In- 
vasion of  States'  righto,  of  States'  responsi- 
bilities, and  of  States  sovereignty  by  th* 
Federal  Government  has  progressed  to  an 
alarming  extent  and  those  invasions  threaten 
everything  that  is  funcamental  in  a  land  of 
self-governing   people. 

Through  granto-ln-ald,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  only  has  tioftened  the  self-suf- 
ficient chMacter  of  the  States  and  their  peo- 
ple, but  dictatorial  demands  made  in  the 
disbursement  of  grants-in-aid — to  force 
States  to  comply  with  I'ederal  policies — have 
encroached  upon  tlM  very  rigbU  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  State*.  Human  problems  are 
best  understood  and  best  handled  at  the 
level  where  the  people  are  and  where  the 
problems  are.  Any  remote  control  of  pana- 
ceas and  cure-alls  must,  of  necessity,  be 
theoreUcal  and  wasteful.  I  have  not  yet  lost 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
meet  and  solv*  their  economic  and  social 
problems.  An  attempt  to  usurp  ths  right 
to  think  about  human  problems  and  th« 
right  to  attempt  to  solve  them  would,  if  tol- 
erated by  the  people,  result  In  a  general  de- 
bilitation in  mass  character  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  mass  thinking. 

We  complain  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
JuvenUe  dellnqtiency  and  about  the  con- 
tempt young  people  Eeem  to  feel  for  law 
and  government  and  people  In  government. 


Hav«  you  vm  *toppH  to  maUae  that  a  grow- 
Ing  e3rnicl*m  in  th*  minds  of  parant*.  ea- 
pr«s**d  BO  oftan  In  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hOMM*.  might  be  responsible  for  the 
cynicism  of  th*  young  peopleT  Do**  It  not 
behoove  us,  then— thos*  ot  us  who  ask  the 
p*opl*  to  plae*  Government  rssponslblUties 
upon  oar  mtods  and  In  our  hands — to  begin 
patting  our  government  house  in  order  and 
to  begin  earning  the  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence we  so  very  much  want  to  merit  and 
enjoy?  These  are  things  to  be  desired,  and 
because  msterial  order  and  Integrity  must 
precede  moral  and  ethical  Improvement,  Is 
it  not  logical  that  a  sound  step  be  taken 
toward  stabUizing  and  securing  the  public 
finances  of  the  American  people? 

Perhaps  my  own  campaign  for  election  as 
governor  of  Oklahoma  was  a  straw  in  the 
wind.  I  stressed  two  issues  and  made  two 
positive  promises: 

1.  That  there  would  be  no  new  taxes. 

S.  That  government  and  the  responsibil- 
ities to  support  government  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  people,  at  the  local  level.  In 
every  practical  way. 

Since  my  Inauguration  as  governor,  two 
proposals  were  forced,  by  Interested  Uocs, 
upon  ballots  in  a  State  election.  One  of 
them  was  a  tax-paying  measure  for  the 
payment  of  a  veterans'  bonus  which  would 
have  cost  my  Oklahoma  constituents  $125 
million.  I  opposed  this  plan  and  It  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1. 

The  second  proposition  would.  If  passed, 
have  raised  our  State  sales  tax  from  2  to 
S  percent,  the  increased  revenues  to  be  used 
for  welfare  purpose*.  I  opposed  this  propo- 
sition also  and  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  1. 

Oklahoma  Is  called  •  liberal  State  and  our 
people  are  IncUned,  in  normal  circumstances, 
to  spend  generously  upon  humanitarian 
causes.  Tet  these  two  propositions  were 
soundly  defeated  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  Is  a  warning  sign  here,  for  Oklahoma 
Is  a*  nearly  a  reliable  cross  section  of  na- 
tional population  as  you  woxild  find  any- 
where. 

In  CNdahoma,  our  principal  local  taxing 
base  is  ths  ad  valorem  tax  on  {voperty. 
In  1051  I  caused  to  be  Introduced  In  th* 
legislature  a  bUl  providing  for  a  more  equi- 
table and  realistic  reassessing  of  properties. 
The  Mil  was  defeated  but  the  discussions 
it  caused  and  the  educational  material  it 
provided  can  be  credited  for  a  shift  in  policy 
by  county  assessors  and  for  an  Increase  of 
$170  million  in  gross  assessed  valuations  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

May  I  make  one  more  observation  about 
Federal  aid  as  we  have  come  to  know  It  In 
Oklahoma?  You  folks  In  Washington  col- 
lect tremendous  sums  from  the  people  of 
my  State  and  tlien  return  to  them  a  small 
part  of  this  money,  minus  terrific  political 
broa^erage  and  loaded  with  frustrating  and 
flustratlng  Federal  controls.  These  grants- 
in-aid  programs  have  usiu-ped  much  of  the 
discriminatory  power  of  the  State,  since  aid- 
ed programs  must  comply  with  Federal 
standards.  irrespecUve  of  costs  to  the  State 
and  without  consideration  tor  local  judg- 
ment as  to  need.  They  have  altered  or  re- 
directed State  service  patterns  and  aided 
programs  are  frequently  overdeveloped  to  the 
great  detriment  of  essential  services.  They 
have  had  a  narcotic  effect  upon  State  initia- 
tive, and  they  have  rewarded  irresponsibility 
in  States  which  shirk  their  obligations. 

Now.  gentlonen  of  the  committee,  I  realise 
that  my  personal  philosoi^y  of  Government 
and  any  critical  comments  I  might  make 
have  been  heard  because  you  are  gracioxisly 
courteous  men.  You  are.  Interested  In  facts 
and  sound  analyses  of  facta.  I  hope  that  my 
discourse  may  have  presented  a  few  Inter- 
esting phases  of  facts.  I  do  want  to  say. 
however,  that  I  am  not  •xpr*«slng  p«rsonal 
opinions  alone. 

In  1951  the  Oklahoma  Lsglriator*.  in  spit* 
of  ito  rather  overemphasised  reputotlon  for 
liberal  thought  and  action,  pswwd  a 


Intlon  m«nartelialnc  th*  rnngrmi  to  pio> 
pas*  an  amendm*nt  to  th*  Oonstltutloa 
which  would  prohibit  the  Oongr**s  from  ap> 
proprlatlng  money  for  expenditures  during 
any  llaoal  year,  to  aaeeas  of  **tlmat*d  reve- 
nue*—exoapt.ta^  a  voto  ot  thr*e-flfths  of  th* 
Membeipi  of  Oongie**.  Thl*  exception,  of 
oo\irse,  would  permit  th*  Congress  to  meet 
emargencies  concerning  which  congressional 
opinion  should  be  aUnost  unanimous.  I  have 
attached  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  my 
statement. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  may  I  state  the  almoat 
Incomprehensible,  unbelievable  fact  that  this 
year  the  Federal  Government  will  collect 
some  $700  mUlion  In  taxes  from  the  people 
of  my  State?  That  Is  $75  million  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  agricultural  producto 
grown  in  my  State  in  1952.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  astonishingly  hazardous  situation. 

We  of  Oklahoma  want  to  pay  our  fair 
share  of  the  costo  of  Federal  Government. 
We  want  to  do,  as  we  have  always  done,  our 
full  share  In  the  <l«f*ns«  of  our  beloved 
country  against  any  threat  that  might  con- 
front us.  In  the  two  World  Wars,  more  than 
iA.000  of  Oklahoma's  sons  and  daughters 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  and  already 
457  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  th* 
Korean  oonfUct.  Oklahoma  has  always  don* 
her  part  when  th*  United  States  ta  America 
needed  her. 

This  Is  the  tornado  season.  Our  people 
watoh  the  skies  and  pray  tiiat  the  furious 
devastation  they  have  experienced  In  the 
past  may  never  touch  them  again.  If.  today, 
a  tornado  should  strike  my  beloved  State  and 
destroy  or  take  from  us  properties  worth  $700 
million,  this  Congress  would  quickly  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  appropriate  money 
for  our  rehabilitation. 

An  unbalanced  budget,  gentlemen,  after 
all  these  years  of  unbalanced  budgets  and 
Increasing  national  debt,  is  a  far  greater 
hazard  to  our  national  welfare  than  a  tor- 
nado in  Oklahoma.  We  Oklahomans  always 
have  and  always  wUI  survive  the  destruction 
wrought  by  nstural  phenomena. 

Could  the  United  States  of  America,  great 
Nation  that  It  Is,  survive  a  national  financial 
tornado,  with  Its  Intematlonat  repereus- 
sionst 

Isn't  It  time  we  moved  to  put  our  Ameri- 
can house  in  order? 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  tor  your  attention 
and  for  your  patience. 

House  Concurrent  Beeolutlon  26 
Conctirrent    resolution    memorializing    th* 

Congreas  to  propose  an  amendment  to  th* 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 

to  fiscal  matters 

Be  it  resolved  Ity  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tive*  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  {the  Seriate 
concurriTiif  therein ) : 

SacnoN  1.  The  Legislature  of  the  Stote  at 
Oklahoma  hereby  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  the 
fcdlowtng  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  States: 

"AsncLa  — 
•On  the  first  day  of  each  regular  sessloxi^ 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
his  estimates  of  the  receipto  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under 
the  laws  existing  on  such  date,  together  with 
his  reoonunendatlons  ss  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  receipto  shall  be  expended,  and 
except  In  time  of  war  or  during  the  period 
ynriing  on  the  date  of  tlie  expiration  of  1 
full  fiscal  year  after  the  termination  thereof, 
the  Congress  shall  not  appropriate  money 
for  expendlttu^  during  such  fiscal  year  In 
excess  of  such  estimated  receipta,  as  trans- 
mitted or  as  modified  or  revised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, except  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  each 
House  taken  by  yeas  and  naya.  In  the  event 
the  Oongras  shaU.  without  tlic  said  three- 
fltths  vote  of  each  Hoiise  taken  by  the  yeas 
and  nays,  apprt^ixiate  nKmey  In  excess  of  th* 
^fffftt"*?*'*^  reo^pte  for  said  fiscal  year,  then 
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the  President  Is  authorised  and  directed  to 
reduce  all  appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, except  for  the  pa]rment  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  the  Justice  of 
which  shall  have  been  Judicially  declared  by 
such  tribunal  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Congress  for  the  investigation  of  claims 
against  the  Government,  for  permanent  ap- 
propriations, appropriations  for  servicing 
the  public  debt,  appropriations  for  veterans' 
pensions  and  benefits,  and  trust  expendi- 
tures, by  such  uniform  percentage  deduc- 
tions as  will  bring  total  appropriations  with- 
in the  estimated  or  subsequently  modified 
or  revised  receipts." 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  further  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  It  provide 
that  such  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  effective  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fo\irths 
of  the  several  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  is  hereby  directed  to  send  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  pre- 
siding ofllcers  of  th«  legislative  bodies  of  each 
of  the  several  Stktes. 


LmcolD,  Onr  Good  Neif  hbor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAUNCEYW.  REED 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday.  April  19.  at  Ford's  Theater, 
the  National  Capitol  Parks  and  the  Lin- 
coln Group  of  Washington  sponsored  a 
memorial  observance  of  the  88th  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  which  occurred  on  April 
14,  1865.  The  principal  address  of  the 
afternoon  was  delivered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
of  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to  include  here- 
with, as  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  his  speech: 

Lincoln,  Ottk  Qooo  Neiohbob 
(By  Hon.  Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  accorded  me  to  speak 
here  on  this  occasion. 

Many  of  you  follu  present  are  friends  of 
long  standing,  and  some  of  you,  by  your 
presence  here  today,  will  make  new  friend- 
ships. All  of  us  can  feel  a  greater  bond  of 
frlehiishlp  and  nelghborllness  because  of  our 
meeting  here  to  contemplate  on  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  great  and  noble  Lincoln. 

At  the  outset  of  my  brief  remarks,  I  want 
to  confess  that  standing  before  this  distin- 
guished audience  of  Lincoln  students  and 
scholars  causes  me  to  recognize  fully  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  man  we  honor  is 
sparse  compsu-ed  to  yours;  I  am  also  humbled 
to  stand  under  the  same  roof  where  our 
beloved  President  Lincoln  walked  his  last 
steps  before  becoming  the  victim  in  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  ever  to  be  enacted 
In  any  theater,  any  place  in  the  world. 

Words  have  told  his  story  many  times, 
words  have  told  of  his  life,  his  deeds,  his 
death,  many  times  for  many  years,  and  there 
Is  a  benefit  to  be  garnered  from  repetition  of 


the  story.  I  hope  we  and  generations  to  come 
will  all  hear  it  often,  over  and  over.  Perhaps 
those  same  words  should  be  spoken  to  you 
today.  What  is  left  for  me  to  say  that  will 
be  different  from  what  others  have  said? 
Here  in  this  haUowed  place,  where  the 
horrid  deed  was  done,  we  could  stand  in 
silence  and  that  sUence  woiild  speak  the 
words  of  the  many  who  have  been  here  be- 
fore \ia.  The  words  may  have  come  from 
some  who  luiew  him  better,  but  they  could 
never  have  loved  him  more  than  L 

Abraham  Lincoln  seemed  very  close  to  my 
family  and  me  through  the  years,  so  I  have 
chosen  to  speak  of  him  today  under  the  title 
of  "Lincoln,  Our  Oood  Neighbor."  Just  as 
he  was  called  by  all  wherever  he  Uved. 

Lincoln  lived  in  Ulinois.  We  lived  across 
the  Father  of  Waters  in  Iowa,  but  long  before 
I  was  bom  Abraham  Lincoln  was  known  to 
my  parents.  In  Denmark  my  father  was  a 
stable  hand  and  my  mother  a  milkmaid, 
they  worked  on  the  same  large  dairy  farm, 
and  in  the  way  of  young  follu  they  feU  in 
love  and  w(!re  married  and  started  their 
family.  Heailng  and  reading  of  the  wonder- 
ful United  States  of  America,  with  its  new 
opportunitiefi,  its  great  people,  its  constitu- 
tional government  which  the  great  Lincoln 
had  preserved,  they  decided  to  cast  their  lot 
over  here.  Leaving  mother  and  four  daugh- 
ters to  await  his  call,  my  father  came  alone. 
He  Journeyed  at  once  to  Marion,  Iowa,  where 
he  found  work  digging  tile  ditch,  and  in  due 
course  was  able  to  provide  the  means  to 
bring  over  his  family.  A  new  home  was  es- 
tablished in  this  new  land,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  the  household  was  favored  with  13 
children,  5  girls  and  8  boys. 

There  in  Iowa,  with  our  roots  In  the  soil, 
we  children  grew  up  under  the  guidance  of 
parents  who  loved  this  land  and  its  consti- 
tutional government,  and  its  great  men  and 
women.  The  name  of  Lincoln  was  a  house- 
hold word  that  meant  all  that  was  good  in 
man,  and  our  little  white  country  school- 
house  was  the  soul  of  patriotism,  where 
teachers,  and  visiting  speakers,  were  proud 
to  speak  words  of  praise  for  America,  its 
Ideals,  its  liberty,  and  its  friendly  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  heard  of  the 
melting  pot,  where  peoples  from  all  lands 
came  to  be  forged  into  one  great,  loyal,  body 
of  patriotic  cititens.  We  sang  together  in 
our  schools,  in  our  chiirches  and  in  our 
homes,  hynms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for 
this  great  free  land.  My  parents  were  a  part 
of  the  melting  pot  system,  they  went  through 
It,  and  came  out  loyal,  God-loving,  free  Amer- 
icans, as  did  all  their  children. 

Pictures  of  Lincoln  were  on  the  walls  of 
our  home  and  our  school,  we  lived  with  him 
every  day,  and  when  his  birthday  came,  each 
year  there  was  a  little  special  pleasure  from 
his  closer  presence  as  the  day  was  celebrated 
with  stories  of  his  birth  in  a  log  cabin  near 
HodgenvUle,  Ky.,  his  early  struggles  in  life 
and  his  great  honesty  and  honor.  To  us,  he 
was  honest  Abe  the  rallsplitter.  There  would 
be  special  singing  and  a  program,  and  on  the 
blackboard  would  be  drawings  of  the  log 
cabin,  and  of  young  Abe  sitting  on  the  fioor 
by  the  fireplace  ciphering.  Some  of  mb  could 
do  right  well  at  copying  the  drawings  on  our 
own  slates.  All  of  this  left  its  mark  and 
helped  us  to  be  better  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women. 

When  Lincoln  owned  a  small  store  In 
niinois,  a  newcomer  to  the  vicinity  came 
in  to  do  some  trading.  The  new  customer 
took  great  pains  to  tell  Lincoln  that  he 
simply  had  to  leave  the  old  neighborhood 
because  his  neighbors  were  very,  very  bad 
people.  Then  he  asked  Lincoln  what  kind 
of  people  lived  In  these  parts,  and  Lincoln 
replied.  "I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  very 
same  kind  of  people  here."  Another  new- 
comer moved  in.  he  told  Lincoln  all  about 
the  good  neighbors  he  had  left.  He.  too, 
asked  Lincoln  what  kind  of  people  lived 
there.    Lincoln  replied,  "Same  kind  of  peo- 


ple here,  my  good  friend."  That  has  always 
reminded  me  of  my  father's  answer  to  me 
after  I  had  worked  several  days  helping  • 
neighbor  thresh  his  grain.  I  complained 
to  father  saying  that  that  neighbor  had 
only  worked  one  day  to  help  us  threah.  which 
seemed  to  my  young  mind  not  quite  fair 
without  being  paid  for  the  difference.  My 
father  looked  at  me  in  great  surprise,  and 
then  said.  "Why.  Ben.  they  are  ovir  neigh- 
bors, understand,  our  neighbors."  That,  my 
friends,  was  a  lesson  to  me. 

Tes,  Lincoln  was  close  to  us  for  many 
reasons  other  than  Jiut  having  lived  across 
the  r'ver.  As  early  as  1859  he  had  visited 
our  State  of  Iowa.  On  that  occasion  he 
Journeyed  to  our  western  border,  and  at 
CouncU  Bluffs  stood  on  a  high  bluff  and 
assisted  Oeneral  Dodge  in  selecting  a  site 
for  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  There  were  four  railroads  rac- 
ing construction  across  the  Iowa  prairies  to 
see  which  should  be  first  to  reach  CouncU 
Bluffs,  and  success  was  met  in  1887. 

One  of  Lincoln's  closest  friends  in  the 
trying  war  years  was  James  M.  Harlan,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa.  1855  to 
1873,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  The  Harlan 
family  were  guests  of  the  Linoolns  on  short 
cruises  on  the  Potomac  River  in  the  side- 
wheeler  steamship,  the  River  Queen.  The 
painting  entitled  "The  Peacemakers."  which 
now  hangs  in  the  White  House  depicts 
President  Lincoln,  General  Grant,  Oeneral 
Sherman,  and  Admiral  Porter  in  conference 
aboard  this  steamship.  It  was  painted 
by  the  noted  artist  George  P.  A.  Healy. 

Lincoln  spent  many  happy,  but  thought- 
ful, hours  on  that  vessel  with  his  family 
and  friends.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
April  9.  1866.  Just  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  the  ship  returned  from  such  a  pleas- 
ant cruise — and  among  their  guests  that 
evening  were  the  lowans,  Senator  Harlan. 
Mrs.  Harlan,  and  their  daughter,  klary,  who 
later  married  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  thus 
welding  a  closer  tie  between  lowans  and  our 
neighbor  Lincoln. 

In  Iowa  In  the  last  1850*8,  when  minds 
were  troubled  because  of  national  unrest, 
the  people  thought  of  their  good  neighbor 
across  the  river.  They  knew  of  his  wisdom, 
his  goodness,  and  honesty — they  trusted  him. 
As  the  time  approached  for  elections  in  1860. 
they  hope  and  plead  for  Lincoln.  On  Re- 
publican convention  day  many  breakfast 
prayers  in  Iowa  included  a  plea  for  God  to 
be  in  attendance.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
tall,  awkward,  honest,  homely,  country  law- 
yer, the  rail-splitter,  the  man  who  said 
things  the  way  they  liked  to  hear  them  said, 
the  man  who  stood  for  the  good  things  in 
which  they  believed,  the  man  who  was  like  a 
good  neighbor  to  them — Abraham  Lincoln- 
he  was  their  choice. 

Here  in  this  beautiful  city  where  Lincoln 
worked  and  prayed,  where  he  lived  and  died, 
are  many  things  to  remind  us  of  him.  Peo- 
ple come  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  visit 
his  shrines  and  do  him  honor,  the  same  as 
we  have  visited  them — at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  at 
New  Salem,  111.,  at  the  monument  to  com- 
memorate his  visit  on  the  bluff  in  Iowa,  at 
his  tomb  in  Springfield,  Dl..  at  his  mag- 
nificent memorial  on  the  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  here  where  he  walked  his  last 
steps,  and  across  the  street  where  he  was 
given  to  the  ages.  His  memory  is  dear  to  us 
for  many  reasons.  He  was  the  savior  of  the 
Union.  Had  Lincoln  not  saved  the  Union  I 
would  not  be  an  American  today.  The  same 
is  true,  I  am  sure,  about  many  of  you  present 
here  today  whose  forebears  came  from  for- 
eign lands,  for  certainly  they  would  not  have 
taken  the  risk  to  come  to  a  strange  land  of 
internal  strife  and  divided  factions.  That 
is  one  more  very  good  reason  why  I  cherish 
the  memory  of  Lincoln.  He  was  the  libera- 
tor of  the  slaves.    He  was  the  gifted  oratof 
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wboM  wotdM  pi— <d  us.  Bs  was  ths  story- 
^Uar  whose  »"«"»* "ff  stories  taught  us.  He 
was  the  statasman  whose  guide  was  honor 
and  bonsaty.  Be  was  the  sympathetic  man 
who  patiently  listened  to  the  pet^les  woes 
and  tried  to  help.  Bs  wm  the  hope  of  the 
people,  and  their  Inspiration.  He  was  the 
child  of  humble  birth  who  gained  the  place 
of  highest  honor,  and  remained  humble. 
Above  all.  he  was  hiunan — a  warm,  kindly 
gentleman  of  ths  highest  order.  His  memory 
wiU  never  die.  He  will  Ilvs  in  our  hearts 
always.  Here  today  we  feel  a  glow  of  pride 
that  this  great  man.  our  neighbor,  who  was 
here  in  this  building  on  that  awful,  fateful 
night  Is  sUll  contn^lng  a  part  of  our  way 

of  m«. 

My  friends.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  exactly 
105  years  ago  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels 
published  their  marlfesto  and  from  that 
black  seed  has  grown  today's  poisonous  tree 
whose  branches  cast  so  horrlUs  a  shadow 
over  half  the  world. 

Bxaotly  105  years  ago  the  tall  gangling 
young  Abraham  Ltnooln.  who  believed  in  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  to 
whom  human  liberty  was  the  world's  most 
priceless  gift,  was  serrtng  bis  first  t«na  In 
Oongrass. 

Out  at  Iineoln%  words  and  dseds,  tssek- 
ings  and  beliefs  has  gtx>wn  free  America. 

out  of  Marx's  manifesto  has  grown  the 
slavery  back  at  the  Ircm  Curtain. 

The  challenge  that  f  aoes  the  fres  people  of 
the  world  today  Is  to  turn  the  tide  that 
started  to  flood  the  world  106  years  s«o,  the 
Ideologies  of  Marx  and  Engels. 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  what  a  profound 
effect  the  manifesto  of  Man  and  BigeU  has 
had  on  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  bom 
In  envy  and  conceived  by  the  frustration  of 
those  two  wickedly  brilliant  men.  They 
wrapped  in  swaddling  elotbes  of  bright  at- 
tractive colors  to  disguise  ihs  ugliness  of 
their  offspring. 

That  manifesto  contained  the  most  fn- 
Bidious  phUoiiophy  ever  pu*  before  man,  be- 
cause, in  the  guise  of  issl*  -ig  and  elevating 
man,  it  advocated  a  ne,.  A  terribly  evU 
system  of  government  and  society. 

A  tree  can  only  be  Judged  by  the  fruit  It 
bears.  An  the  strain  and  stress  and  tension 
of  today's  world.  Its  cold  wars  and  intrigue, 
are  the  fruit  of  the  seed  that  was  planted 
105  years  ago. 

So  remember,  ladlfts  and  gentlemen,  keep 
It  always  deep  In  }our  minds  and  your 
hearts — while  Marx  aixd  Engels  preached  the 
doctrine  of  soclalLsni.  leading  to  statiam, 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  the  champion  of 
the  worth  and  dignity  oX  the  IndlvlduaL 

Marxism  and  socialism  hold  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  complotely  subordinate  to  the 
state.  Lincoln's  contrary  phUlsophy  held  to 
the  principle  that  tlie  people  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  working  out  their  own  des- 
tinies. He  held  thbt  the  people  had  the 
birthright  of  inalienable,  legal  rights,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  all  the  other  free  inheri- 
tances guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
supported  by  orderly  law. 

While  Marx  and  KngeU  were  planning  their 
evil  doctrines  of  dictatorship,  that  were  to 
bring  destruction  an«l  ruin  on  so  great  a  part 
of  the  world.  Uncoln  preached  the  exact  op- 
posite of  thU  evU  dopma.  He  was  for  decen- 
tralization rather  Uian  centralization;  for 
individualism  rather  than  statiam.  Liberty 
of  thoiight,  of  speech,  of  worship  ware  the 
corneratones  of  ths  Nation  which  hs  was 
helping  to  build. 

In  his  wisdom  and  his  humanity,  he  ssw 
that  the  strength  and  independence  of  the 
individual  miwt  inevitably  bring  strength 
and  independence  to  the  State.  With  the 
individuals  at  a  nation  fleroely  proxid  of  their 
personal  liberties,  willing  to  battle  to  the 
death  for  them,  how  could  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged,  be  anything  but  free 
and  independent. 


With  the  Indlvldtials  of  a  nation  fleroely 
protective  of  their  own  small  domains;  that 
they  had  worked  for  and  buUded  themselves 
and  fashloneC  to  a  likeness  that  they  had 
dreamed,  how  could  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged  be  anything  but  rich  and 
strong  and  fine  and  big  and  good  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Lincoln's  deep-set,  sad  eyes  looked  ahead. 
Into  the  future.  They  were  not  fixed  on 
the  problems  of  the  immediate  present. 
Into  the  history  that  was  to  be,  he  looked 
with  compassionate  understanding.  He 
planned  for  his  children  and  his  chUdren's 
children.  He  built  for  them.  Be  built  for 
us. 

How  well  he  hunded,  we,  who  live  now 
In  this  great,  free,  powerful  Nation,  kZMW. 
What  we  are  today  we  owe  to  the  truth  of 
his  beliefs;  to  the  fact  that  hit  teachings 
were  based  on  wisdom  and  tmderstanding 
and  selfless  devotion. 

Lincoln  has  become  indeed,  as  the  psges 
of  history  have  turned,  the  greatest  symbol 
of  Individual  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Has  there  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  head  of  a  great  nation  in  time 
of  war  who  emerged  vlctarlous.  who  is  known 
and  revered,  more  for  his  humanity  than 
his  triumphs,  more  for  his  wisdom  and  pity, 
his  generosity  and  his  understanding,  than 
for  the  victories  he  won? 

Has  there  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  great  leader  who  on  the 
field  of  victorious  battle,  spoke  words  such 
as  thesef 

"That  ttils  Nation  under  Ood  should  have 
s  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment at  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Ladies  aiul  gentlemen,  under  a  government 
controlled  by  Communists,  Lincoln  would 
have  been  executed.  And  under  socialism 
his  rate  would  not  have  been  much  better. 
He  would  have  been  smeared  and  defamed 
as  a  reactionary,  the  tool  of  Big  Business. 
The  pinkos,  with  their  poison  pens  and 
tongxies,  would  have  branded  him  a  puppet 
of  the  robber  barons.  He  would  have  been 
driven  out  of  public  life. 

Can  you  imagine  how  long  Lincoln  would 
have  survived  xmder  a  Communist  or  Social- 
ist regime  if  he  said,  as  he  did  say  in  October 
1869,  these  words: 

"I  am  for  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation 
doing  Just  as  they  please  on  all  matters 
which  concern  the  whole  Nation,  for  that  of 
each  part  doing  Just  as  they  chooee  in  all 
matters  which  concern  no  other  part,  and 
for  each  individual  doing  Just  as  he  chooses 
In  all  matters  which  concern  nobody  else." 

Today  in  half  the  world  those  words  would 
spell  death.  For  today  in  half  the  world  the 
exact  opposite  is  preached.  Is  screamed  out 
in  propaganda,  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year.  Today  In  half  the  world 
slavery  U  caUed  liberty  and  the  shacklMl 
wrist  Is  the  symbol  of  independence.  Ood 
help  those  Innocent  sufferers. 

America  was  founded  by  men  and  women 
of  deep  and  abiding  reUgious  l>eliefs.  We 
must  never  tolerate  here  a  political  system 
that  scoffs  at  religion  or  a  political  belief 
that  would  ruthlessly  tear  it  from  us. 

Freedom  Is  a  great,  an  Increasing  respon- 
sibility. The  coward  cannot  be  free  because 
fear  and  freedom,  like  oil  and  water,  cannot 
mix.  Examine  carefully,  most  carefully, 
every  lota  of  freedom  that  you  yield.  For 
as  Uncoln  said  so  simply  and  so  wisely,  "Once 
you  familiariw  yourself  with  the  chains  of 
bondage,   you   prepare   your  own   Umbs  to 

wear  them."  . 

Remember,  godless  dictators  have  never 
been  the  master  of  free,  Ood-lovlng  peoi^e. 
and  ttey  never  will  be.  

Let  us  keep  O^eee  truths  ever  oerors  ua. 
that  we  may  always  be  free,  and  so  ««  ths 
beacon  light  to  guide  suffering  taunanlty  to 
Ood  and  freedom  everywhers. 

Itiank  yoo. 


kiinu  ttf  Pnsideat  Johs  Dickey,  of 
PartM— tk  Collef 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARK8 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

Of  TUM  BOUSB  OF  RSPREBDITATIVIB 
Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  liisertlng  in  the  Rxcou  an 
address  made  by  John  Dickey,  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,  to  the  stu- 
dent body  on  the  subject  of  ooramuniwn 
and  the  colleges,  which.  I  believe,  will 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 


PasammT  Dk:kxt's  ADouas  to  ths  Bnnmrr 
BoDT  OvBt  SranoM  WDBS,  Mabch  IS.  1953 

Men  oi  the  college,  I  am  once  again  avail- 
ing myself  of  ths  faculties  of  WDBS  to  talk 
with  you  informally  about  matters  of  mu- 
tual Interest  to  all  of  us  here  In  the  Dart- 
mouth community.  On  previous  occasions 
I  have  laalnly  directed  my  remarks  to  mat- 
ters of  fairly  Immediate  and  direct  Interest 
to  our  particular  camptu  and  normally  I 
expect  to  continue  that  policy  In  these  talks. 
However,  tonight  I  should  like  to  talk  with 
you  a  Uttle  about  a  subject  which  is  very 
much  to  the  l<vs  at  the  moment  on  all  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  throughout 
the  country,  namely,  the  Commvmlst  prob- 
lem as  It  affects  American  higher  education. 
I  am  undertaking  to  talk  with  you  to- 
night about  this  subject  not  because  I  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  impart  any  particular  point 
of  view  to  you  and  certainly  not  because  I 
feel  that  I  have  any  special  scholarly  quali- 
fications or  experience  which  establish  m« 
as  an  expert  in  these  matters. 

However,  you  who  study  here  and  we  who 
work  with  you  as  teachers  and  administra- 
tors have  a  real  need  from  time  to  time  to 
talk  things  over  together  and  to  share  the 
burden  of  working  out  our  problems  to- 
gether. In  this  process  it  is  often  necessary 
for  the  t"*"  on  my  Job  to  assume  both  the 
initiative  and  a  large  measure  of  ultimate 
responsibility  in  matters  which  in  one  way 
or  another  affect  all  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  t^^*«  business  of  your  education-  How- 
ever true  that  may  be — and  it  is  very  true — 
a  college  is  a  highly  complex,  cooperative 
undertaking  in  which  no  one  man  on  his 
own  can  write  very  many,  if  any,  answers  in 
matters  of  this  atxt. 

What  I  shall  say  tonight  on  this  subject  la 
said  solely  on  my  indlvldtial  respon&lblllty, 
but  my  thoughts  are  the  product  of  many 
exchanges  with  students,  facility,  alumni, 
trustees,  and  others  elsewhere  who  are  con- 
cerned wivh  the  same  questions. 

I  am  tmdertaklng  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters becauae  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
come  when  the  man  on  one  of  these  joljs 
can  better  defend  the  things  which  he  is 
duty  bound  to  defend  If  he  makes  perfectly 
and  perhaps  painfully  clear  those  things 
which,  as  he  understands  the  issues,  he  is 
bound  to  defend  and  those  which  he  is 
bound  not  to  defend.  In  a  way  I  regret  the 
necessity  of  doing  this  because  at  best  this 
kind  of  talk  creates  a  negative  and  distorted 
picture  of  the  dally  healthy  work  and  worry 
of  American  higher  education,  and  at  worst 
It  all  too  frequently  restilts  In  certain  people 
getting  either  a  totaDy  erroneous  Impres- 
gion  or  a  dangerously  oversimplified  view  of 
one's  position.  However,  the  point  Is  often 
reached  in  matters  of  this  sort  where  rtrts 
must  be  balanced  and  the  lesser  one  chosen. 
I  can  only  tA  you  now  to  bear  in  mind  that 
I  am  perf o«e  speaking  In  terms  of  broad 
pedicles  and  that  I  speak  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fan  knowledge  of  a  specific  sltua- 
Ooo  against  which  responsible  men  must 
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alway*  ultimately  make  their  decisions.  I  do 
believe  that  a  discussion  of  general  policies 
at  tbls  time  can  be  useful  both  In  guiding 
us  toward  wise  answers  In  specific  situations 
which  may  arise  and  perhaps  even  In  avoid- 
ing such  situations  altogether. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  dangers  In  dis- 
cxissing  this  subject  Is  that  It  Inevitably 
gives  a  negative  and  distorted  notion  of 
higher  education.  Let  me  try  to  avoid  at 
least  something  of  this  danger  by  beginning 
with  a  word  about  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  these  enterprises  which  we  call  col- 
leges and  universities.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
*  after  all  the  verbiage  Is  stripped'  away,  the 
'  essential  function  of  this  business  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  and  honest  market 
place  for  the  exposition,  exchange,  and  eval- 
uation of  Ideas.  That,  gentlemen,  to  put  it 
somewhat  Inelegantly,  Is  the  guts  of  the 
business. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that  you 
cannot  take  for  granted  that  everyone  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  business  of  higher 
education.  To  put  It  concretely.  It  Is  very 
hard  for  most  people  who  are  not  engaged  In 
the  dally  work  of  higher  education  to  realize 
that  the  famous  statement  attributed  to 
Voltaire,  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say.  but  I 
win  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It," 
Is  not  merely  some  lofty  Ideal  of  life  so  far 
as  higher  education  is  concerned,  but  that 
In  this  kind  of  an  enterprise  those  words  ex- 
press what  In  a  commercial  business  is 
known  as  the  profit  principle.  A  commer- 
cial business  goes  bust  when  men  lose  sight 
of  the  profit  principle  or  serve  It  poorly,  and 
In  higher  education  a  college  Is  on  the  road 
to  "honest  to  gawd"  bankruptcy  when  It 
ceases  to  honor  In  either  word  or  practice  the 
principles  by  which  truth  is  ceaselessly 
sought  through  the  exposition,  exchange, 
and  evaluation  of  ideas  by  men  of  honest 
and  Independent  minds. 

Having  said  that  the  business  of  a  college 
la  different  from  other  businesses  and  that 
It  is  governed  by  different  principles.  It  needs 
to  be  said  with  equal  emphasis  that  these 
educational  enterprises  are  like  all  other 
human  undertakings  In  at  least  one  impor- 
tant resf>ect,  they  are  run  by  men.  Let  us 
be  clear  about  It,  higher  education  Is  not 
Immime  to  error  and  even  evil.  It  has  Its 
•hare  of  fools  and  knaves.  But,  taking  Into 
account  the  nature  of  its  business,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  market  for  the  develop- 
ment and  examination  of  Ideas,  this  business 
has  over  the  long  haul  perhaps  the  best  rec- 
ord on  earth  for  exposing  and  purging  any 
form  of  human  fault.  That,  gentlemen,  I 
suggest  U  the  great  strength.  It  Is.  Indeed, 
the  Indispensable  service  which  higher  edu- 
cation renders  the  free  society  of  which  it  Is 
a  part.  Anything  which  weakens  that 
strength  and  impairs  that  service  will  surely 
and  quickly  poison  the  climate  of  any  free 
society. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  this  bxislneas; 
now  a  few  plain  words  about  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  evil  with  which  organized 
societies  have  contended.  I  speak  of  sub- 
version and  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
this  ancient  evil  In  its  most  pernicious  mod- 
ern form — the  disciplined  Communist  Party 
member.  Manifestly  tonight  we  cannot  go 
Into  all  of  the  nice  (uroblems  of  definition 
which  spring  up  whenever  the  word  "Com- 
miulst"  Is  used  today,  and  certainly  I  ought 
not  here  attempt  to  deal  with  the  torturing 
difficulties  of  proof  which  bedevil  the  respon- 
sible handling  of  these  things  even  after 
the  Issues  of  definition  have  been  settled. 
Sufficient  for  oxir  purposes  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  tangles  and  troubles  which  always 
lurk  In  problems  of  definition  and  proof.  I 
will  only  add  this  much:  I  vise  the  words 
"disciplined  Communist  Party  member"  to 
Identify  a  person  who  today  by  current  ad- 
herence to  the  dogmas,  doctrine,  and  dlscU 
pllne  of  the  Communist  Party  Is  committed 
to  support  or  to  participate  In  that  type  of 
conspiracy  which  has  been  held  to  be  un. 


lawful  under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
our  land. 

No  Informed  person  questions  the  fact 
that  CcxnmunJ:st  Party  members  have  from 
time  to  time  iind  from  place  to  place  been 
present  In  higher  education  just  as  they  have 
found  their  way  into  well-nigh  every  other 
form  of  human  activity  during  the  past  30 
years  or  more.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Conununist  Party  and  the  way  It  operates, 
It  Is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  most  of  us  to 
say  exactly  how  many  such  persons  there 
have  been  and  what  has  been  the  precise 
nature  of  their  activities  In  educational  en- 
deavors. Most  people  who  are  closely  and 
responsibly  Informed  about  American  higher 
education  are  clear  that  even  one  disciplined 
member  of  the  party  in  the  wrong  place  can 
be  a  serious  prcblem,  but  recognition  of  that 
reality  Is  a  far  thing  from  picturing  "a  Com- 
munist menace"  throughout  American  edu- 
cation. However,  I  see  no  useful  purpose  to 
be  served  by  dwelling  at  any  great  length  on 
this  aspect  of  the  question.  The  size  of  any 
problem  may,  of  coiurse,  be  relevant  to  the 
way  one  deals  with  It,  but  whatever  the  ac- 
tual size  of  this  problem  today,  I  think  there 
are  few  thoughtful  people  who  do  not  accept 
the  fact  that  'X>mmunism  Is  not  running 
wild  on  American  campuses  today  and  that 
where  and  insofar  as  it  is  a  real  problem.  It 
can  be  dealt  with  In  an  orderly,  responsible 
manner  either  by  the  colleges  themselves  or 
by  appropriate  governmental  authorities,  de- 
pending upon  the  circumstances  Involved. 
There  are  always  a  few  persons  who  seem  to 
glory  In  the  assumption  that  education  Is 
honeycombed  with  subversives.  For  such 
Individuals  any  nonconformist  thought  on 
the  part  of  a  student  or  a  teacher  Is  itself 
evidence  that  communism  is  being  taught 
and  advocated  In  our  schools  and  colleges. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  desire  to  argue  with 
that  point  of  view  here.  You  and  I  know 
it  is  not  so  within  otir  own  experience  and 
beyond   that  we  need  not  go  now. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that  regardless 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  I  regard  It 
as  a  matter  to  be  faced  both  seriously  and 
positively   and  I  feel  that  any   institution 
owes  a  duty  both  to  Itself  and  to  the  so- 
ciety which  it  serves  to  be  clear  about  where 
It  stands  with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
and  disqualifications  of  Its  members  In   a 
matter    of    this    sort.     I    think    that    most 
people  would  agree  that  higher  education 
has  prospered   best  In  those  great  centers 
of  learning  where  men   have  been   chosen 
as  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  character 
and    their   demonstrated    qualifications    to 
teach  a  particular  subject,  without  regard 
to  the  political  affiliations  of  the  individual. 
If  I  believed  that  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  today  Involved  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  minority  and  unpopular  political  affil- 
iation, I  should  be  clear  that  It  was  not,  per 
se.  a  dlsqualifi(;atlon  tor  a  teacher.     But  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Is  In  fact  the  case. 
Since  1947  I  have  been  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  I  would  not  knowingly  be  a 
party  to  hiring  fk  person  who  accepts  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Ccxnununlst  Party.    I  have  seen 
nothing  In  the  ]>ast  6  years  which  makes  me 
doubt  the  correctness  of  that  position.     I 
took  that  position  and  I  hold  it  now  because 
I  believe  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly 
persuasive  that  a  person  who  accepts  the 
obUgatlons  of  membership  In  a  conspirato- 
rial group,  committed  to  the  use  of  deceit 
and  deception  as  a  matter  of  policy  In  the 
pursuit  of  Its  ends,  is  basically  disqualified 
for  service  In  an  enterprise  which  is  squarely 
premised  on  the  functioning  of  a  free  and 
honest  market  place  for  the  exposition,  ex- 
change, and  evaluation  of  Ideas.    I  remind 
you  In  this  connection  that  evaluation  often 
Includes  and  requires  rejection  of  ideas. 

1  think  I  ought  to  say  to  you  at  this  point 
what  I  am  sure  most  of  you  assume,  and 
that  Is  that  we  have  no  knowledge  and  I 
possess  no  information  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  any  member  of  our  faculty  or 
staff  la  subject  to  the  discipline  of  such  a 


conspiratorial  group.  If  the  unhappy  day 
ever  comes  when  we  do  poesess  such  knowl- 
edge or  Information,  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  shall  regard  It  as  my  duty  to  lay  that 
Information  before  the  faculty  committee 
advisory  to  the  President  and  the  board  of 
trustees  and  to  raise  the  question  whether 
on  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  as  they 
are  then  known  to  us  that  person  is  quali- 
fied for  service  in  this  kind  of  enterprise. 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  at  this  point  about 
the  relationship  of  an  institution  such  as 
this  to  the  activities  of  various  public  agen- 
cies which  have  concerned  themselves  or  may 
concern  themselves  with  problems  of  sub- 
version In  our  national  life.  Over  the  years 
these  activities  have  ranged-all  the  way  from 
the  most  responsible  and  painstaking  Judi- 
cial proceedings  to  some  episodes  of  investi- 
gation which  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
American  principles  of  fairness  and  Justice, 
let  alone  wisdom.  I  cannot  here  attempt  a 
review  of  all  that  has  been  done  In  this 
field,  let  alone  foresee  what  may  be  done.  I 
do  think  there  are  a  few  concrete  points  that 
can  be  made.  First,  I  see  no  general  basis  on 
which  colleges  and  universities  can  as  a 
matter  of  legal  right  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
any  proper  governmental  investigating  au- 
thority. Secondly,  I  can  see  serious  possi- 
bilities for  misunderstanding  from  any 
blanket  assertion  which  appears  to  suggest 
that  men  and  women  in  this  type  of  work 
should  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  be  be- 
yond the  proper  reach  of  governmental  au- 
thority. These  Institutions  are  not  places  of 
sanctuary  from  the  law,  and  I  think  we  do 
the  cause  of  academic  freedom  a  great  dis- 
service If,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  we  leave 
and  doubt  on  that  baste  issue  in  the  mind 
of  anyone.  It  seems  to  me  merely  plain  civic 
duty  to  say  that  any  governmental  authority 
which  finds  it  necessary  through  proper  pro- 
cedures to  identify  and  punish  unlawful  acts 
of  subversion  will  have  the  support  of  every 
responsible  Institution  In  the  land. 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  not  to 
realize  that  the  line  between  proper  and  Im- 
proper procedures  Is  often  a  blurred  one  and 
that  there  are  always  large  areas  for  dis- 
agreement on  such  things,  but.  be  that  as  It 
may.  I  still  cannot  believe  that  It  Is  not 
our  duty  and  our  advantage  In  this  busi- 
ness to  be  clear  about  the  principle  at  stake. 
Beyond  this  principle  there  remain  great 
questions  of  wisdom  with  respect  to  the  ad* 
visabllity  of  Investigating  education,  of  the 
objectives  of  any  such  Investigation,  of  the 
ways  and  the  spirit  In  which  any  investiga- 
tion Is  pursued  snd,  of  course,  there  are  al- 
ways the  questions  of  by  whom  It  is  to  b« 
done  and  the  qualifications  of  the  investi- 
gator to  investigate.  These  are  difficult  but 
very  real  questions.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
they  can  be  wisely  answered  In  a  vacuum.  I 
can  only  say  that  every  cltleen.  Including 
parUcularly  the  man  on  this  Job,  must  re- 
serve his  right  to  speak  whenever  he  feela 
such  questions  are  at  Issue  and  are  being 
wrongly  answered  and  that  his  words  can  be 
effectively  spoken  In  the  Interest  of  wiser 
answers. 

It  U  In  order  here,  I  think,  to  say  a  word 
about  a  concrete  Issue  which  has  come  to  the 
fore  in  various  proceedings  In  this  field.  Some 
men,  either  In  the  role  of  a  witness  or  of  a 
defendant,  have  seen  fit  to  Invoke  the  privi- 
lege of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constl- 
tuUon,  which  provides  that  no  person  "ahall 
be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself."  These  Individuals 
have  decUned  to  answer  preetmiably  legally 
proper  questions  on  the  ground  that  their 
answer  would  tend  to  Incriminate  them. 
Th«re  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  Invoke  this  privilege  if  he  ■••• 
fit  to  do  so.  but  the  use  of  that  privUege.  In 
my  opinion,  at  the  very  best  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  quallflcaUons  of  such  a 
person  for  employment  •■  a  taaeher.  Fbr 
reasons  best  known  to  tha  Individual  in 
question,  and  often  known  only  to  him.  ha 
has  seen  fit  in  a  duly  authorised  Judicial  or 
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leglslatlTe  forum  to  asaert  that  he  will  not 
answer  a  question  becaius  if  he  does  so  his 
own  words  will  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

It  has  seemed  to  many  others,  and  It 
seems  to  me.  that  this  is  a  very  different 
situation  from  a  man  who  Is  charged  with 
wrongdoing  by  another's  unproven  words. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  anyone  who  invokes  the  protection  of 
thst  privilege  must  accept,  the  fact  that  by 
doing  so,  he,  of  his  own  c  boosing,  calls  into 
question  the  quality  of  hU  cltlaenshlp.  As- 
suming a  substantial  question  relevant  to  an 
individual's  qualifications  as  a  citiaen  and  a 
teacher  Is  at  issue.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
any  man  must  face  the  fact  that  the  exercise 
of  that  privilege  will  involve  serious  conse- 
quences for  him  and  any  undertaking  with 
which  he  Is  Identified.  A  man  who  exercises 
this  privilege  either  genuinely  believes  his 
words  may  incriminate  him  or  he  Is  uilng 
the  privilege  Improperly.  On  the  first  as- 
sumption he,  by  his  own  action,  avows  the 
existence  of  what  can  reasonably  be  regard- 
ed as  disqualification  for  service  In  a  posi- 
tion of  respect  and  responsibility;  on  the 
other  hand,  If  he  has  Invoked  the  privilege 
without  truly  believing  tliat  he  needed  Its 
protection,  he  has  acted  falsely  toward  his 
Government.  Cither  way  you  take  It.  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  say  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  that  such  s  person  has  com- 
promised his  fitness  to  perform  the  respon- 
sibilities of  higher  edxicntlon,  and  unless 
there  Is  clear  proof  of  peculiar  dreumstances 
In  the  particular  Instance  which  would  make 
application  of  this  policy  unjust  and  unwise, 
the  normal  consequences  of  such  disability 
must  ensue.  I  am  clear  myself  that  I  should 
feel  it  necessary  in  any  such  situation  to 
take  steps  with  the  faculty  committee  and 
the  board  of  trustees  looking  to  either  the 
suspension  or  the  terminat  Ion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a  person,  depending  upon  the 
then  existing  and  foreeeeable  circumstances. 
In  this  connection  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  this  privilege  is  not  his- 
torically or  otherwlae  related  to  the  protec- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  or  thought.  Rath- 
er, It  U  a  privilege  which  was  designed  to 
protect  an  individual  In  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  being  force<l  to  bear  witness 
against  himself.  As  such,  the  privilege  has 
a  specific  purpose  which  Ih  profwrly  narrowly 
confined  as  It  cuts  across  the  broad  obliga- 
tion of  all  citizens  to  ansvi-er  responslvely  be- 
fore duly  constituted  governmental  tribu- 
nals. It  should  be  noted  thst  this  privilege 
is  not  properly  Invoked  (or  the  purpoee  of 
protesting  and  taking  Isaue  with  the  legality 
of  questions  or  for  the  purpose  of  contesting 
I  the  propriety  of  a  particular  proceeding,  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  the  privilege  Is  not  avail- 
able to  protect  and  suppc>rt  Individual  codes 
of  honor  which  contravene  the  basic  duty 
1  •  avery  citiaen  owes  an  authorlaed  tribunal  to 
answer  the  truth  to  all  proper  questions  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  to  others  of  his 
answer. 

Manifestly  there  Is  much  that  needs  to  be 
taken  into  aocoimt  in  reschlng  a  oondualon 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  I  suggest  that 
any  of  you  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
the  background  of  the  iaiiu  read  a  recently 
published  article  on  the  subject  prepared  by 
Professors  Chafee  and  Hutherland  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  I  can  do  little  more 
here  than  to  state  tha  ooncluslons  as  to  gen- 
eral policy  which  I  have  reached  after  very 
conscientious  thoxight.  :t  do  think  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  such  conclusions 
should  be  stated  In  an  op<m  and  timely  man- 
ner, and  that  I  have  now  triad  to  da 

After  aU  aspects  of  these  issues  are 
Weighed,  do  we  not  come  back  aa  a  matter 
of  policy  to  tha  propoaltion  that  American 
higher  education  cannot  proapar  unleaa  it  Is 
carried  on  by  men  with  honaat  and  Inde- 
pendent minds  whoaa  fnaltlon  before  tha 
laws  of  our  aoclaty  U  audi  that  thay  have  no 
need  to  take  refuge  in  any  Amarioan  tribunal 
behind  a  privllaga  agalnxt  Incrtmlnatioa  by 
their  own  wordaY 


Gentlemen.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
duties  which  I  have  deaU  with  up  to  now  aia 
those  which  arise  out  of  our  common  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  and  only  In  small  part  do 
they  fiow  from  the  particular  nature  of  an 
Institutlcm  of  higher  learning.  They  are  Im- 
portant duties,  but  In  a  very  real  sense  thay 
are  merely  negative  duties. 

As  I  close  thlB  talk,  I  want  to  remind  each 
one  ot  us,  including  again  particularly  my- 
self, that  there  is  another  duty — a  large,  posi- 
tive, pervasive  duty— that  goes  with  the  dally 
work  of  this  b\ulness,  and  that  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  the  honest  and  Independent-minded 
scholar  who  is  deemed  by  his  colleaguee  to 
be  professionally  competent  Is  not  driven 
from  the  market  places  of  higher  education 
because  his  views  are  impopular  in  the  eyes 
of  his  critics. 

Let  all  who  applaud  the  manifest  duty  to 
keep  the  market  place  of  Ideas  honest  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
honor  the  performance  of,  let  alone  share, 
the  dally  but  often  less  manifest  duty  of 
keeping  that  market  place  independent  and 
free  by  protecting  the  Independent-minded 
teacher  from  the  foul  penalties  of  Incrimina- 
tion by  the  recriminations  and  Insinuations 
of  others. 

Gentlemen,  If  theee  two  duties  are  well 
met — (1)  to  keep  the  market  place  of  Ideas 
honest,  and  (3)  to  keep  It  free  to  t>e  Inde- 
pendent— then,  and  then  only,  will  higher 
education  fulfill  its  obligations  to  our  society, 
our  national  security,  and  the  all-Important 
business  of  helping  you  become  an  educated 
man  who  thinks  for  himself. 

Good  night. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ABnOITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <»  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20.  1955 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  granted  April  20. 
1953,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wi^  to  include  in  the  Record  the  reso- 
lution ptissed  by  the  Arizona  Cattle 
Growers'  Association  at  its  annual  con- 
vention on  February  28,  .1953.  It  la  in- 
deed refrestiing  to  know  that  our  cattle- 
men have  approached  their  problems 
with  the  independent  spirit  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  their  industry,  rely- 
ing upon  themselves  and  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise : 
BsaoLunoM  No.  1 :  Suvroar  Paicaa  oir  CaTn.B 

"Whereas  in  tha  present  depresaad  market 
oonditions.  occasional  suggestions  have  come 
forth  that  the  cattleman  ahould  have  sup- 
port prices  on  their  cattle;  and 

"Whereas  the  Arlaona  Cattle  Qrowers'  Aa- 
soclatlon  has  traditionally  opposed  Govern- 
ment handouts  and  favored  a  frsa  market 
without  support  or  oalllng  controls  on  oat- 
Ue:   Now.  tharalora.  be  it 

"B9aolv«d.  That  we  oppoaa  any  form  of  dl- 
ne%  Govammant  aupport  lot  our  product; 
and  be  it  fxirther 

"Reaoh^ed,  That  we  heartUy  endocsa  the 
stand  of  Secretary  of  Agricultttra.  ■« 
T  Benson,  on  the  question  at  prtoe  aupporta. 

I  hereby  certify  that  tha  above  U  a  tnia 
copy  of  Raaolutlon  Ho.  I.  unanlmooaly  ado|^ 
ad  by  tha  Arlaona  Oattla  GrowanT  Aaaoela- 
Uon  at  their  49th  annual  oonvantlon  la  Bla- 

baa.  Rabruary  88.  1»M. 

lira.  4.  la. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NXBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  MILL7SR  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mining  industry,  once  a 
shining  and  glorious  development  in  the 
growth  of  our  Nation,  has  become  the 
unsuspecting  victim  of  our  Oovernment. 
I  say  unsuspecting  victim,  because  I  can- 
not believe  our  Government  has  meant 
to  curtail  its  operations.  The  mining 
industry  has  long  been  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation and  has  looked  to  Congress  for 
relief. 

Like  the  broth  that  was  spoiled  by  too 
many  cooks,  the  mining  industry  is  fac- 
ing ruin  unless  something  is  done  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  cooks.  The  cooks 
of  the  mining  industry  are  the  fifty- 
some  agencies  meddling  with  the  mining 
industry.  What  the  mining  industry 
has  asked  is,  Why  isn't  a  single  corpora- 
tion formed  to  regulate  and  administer 
the  laws? 

I  feel  this  is  a  legitimate  request  and 
that  action  is  long  overdue.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which,  among  other 
things,  will  establish  a  corporate  body 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Minerals 
Corporation.  The  bill  will  place  Gov- 
ernment operations  in  this  field  of  good 
business  practices.  After  all,  Govern- 
ment is  business — a  gigantic  business. 

The  corporation  will  supplant  the  com- 
plex bureaucracy  which  is  strangling  the 
industry.  Each  of  the  presently  exist- 
ing agencies  has  a  finger  In  the  mining 
pie.  The  prospector  must  bother  him- 
self with  reading  a  hundred  different 
booklets  containing  the  thousands  of 
regulations  before  he  dares  to  start  ex- 
ploration or  production.  This.  In  effect, 
has  caused  miners  to  close  down  their 
mines,  discontinue  exploration,  and 
throw  up  their  hands  in  despair. 

When  the  prospectors  of  yesterday  set 
out  to  find  the  minerals  so  necessary  for 
our  growing  Nation,  they  took  their  picks 
and  shovels,  with  a  few  provisions,  placed 
them  on  burros,  and  started  out.  Today, 
with  the  overabundance  of  redtape.  this 
procedtu'e  Is  almost  impossible.  It  has 
not  reached  the  point  where  the  pros- 
pector must  comply  with  regulations  in 
selecting  his  burro,  but  I  would  not  be 
surprised  that  if  we  foUow  the  present 
course  this  would  happen. 

Government  regulations  should  be 
such  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  mines  in  this  country.  Those  regu- 
lations should  include  tax  depletion  ad- 
vantages such  as  those  now  enjoyed  by 
the  oU-drllling  industry,  because  mines 
also  become  exhausted.  There  should 
also  be  ouitrol  over  dumping  metals  and 
minerals  from  foreign  souroes. 

The  Mil  which  I  have  Introdueed  win 
give  the  authority  to  the  Federal  Min- 
erals CXnporatkm  to  prooralgmto  ths 
above-mentioned  regvlattons.  Mr. 
BpetisKT,  you  are  probably  wondertng: 
•IX)  «•  not  have  an  ateney  to  handle 
the  vmrkms  retulatlons?'  Theanswto 
that  noestton  Is  Tes.**  50  ttees  -nTcT; 
and  rigbt  tbere  is  our  trouble. 


Ill 


AItSG 
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Congress  passed  the  Stockpiling  Act 
on  July  23.  1946.  and  in  1950  we  created 
the  Defense  MincOtds  Administration. 
The  DMA  and  its  successor.  DMPA,  have 
been  supplied  with  money  and  authority 
they  needed  to  erwourage  mining  de- 
velopment and  exploration  in  this  coun- 
try, but  have  not  been  able  to  fimction 
adequately  cuid  carry  out  the  full  intent 
of  Congress. 

The  DMA  said  It  was  going  to  triple 
the  amount  of  tungsten,  triple  the 
amount  of  manganese,  and  increase  by 
nine  times  the  production  of  chromium. 
What  has  been  done  is  another  story. 
They  have  some  plans,  but  of  these  only 
a  few  have  been  carried  out.  Investi- 
gations might  show  this  to  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ammunition  shortages  in 
Korea. 

The  program  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  various  Government  agencies 
has  been  one  of  causmg  us  to  live  off  the 
fat  of  our  own  minerals  and  metal  sui>- 
plles.  We  have  been  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  as  far  as  some  certain  strategig 
metals  are  concerned.  You  cannot  fire 
gmas  or  fly  airplanes  which  are  still  on 
the  drawing  boards.  We  will  never  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  jet  engines  with- 
out an  adequate  production  and  supply 
of  tungsten,  chromiimi,  nickel,  and  co- 
balt. 

The  miners  have  been  forced  to  deal 
with  the  stockpilers,  the  price  control- 
lers, the  money  lenders,  the  foreign  aid 
experts,  the  military,  and  other  groups. 
The  result  has  been  a  bottle  with  noth- 
ing but  bottlenecks,  a  road  with  nothing 
but  roadblocks — all  hampering  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  mining  program. 

MOnNG  APPLICATIONS 

During  the  past  2  years  I  understand 
14S00  applications  have  been  made  for 
mining  permits  and  assistance.  Of  this 
number  only  200  have  been  approved.  A 
person  would  be  led  to  believe  that  only 
16  percent  of  the  miners  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  I  cannot  believe  that  any- 
one would  invest  his  private  funds  in  a 
venture  so  unsound  as  to  insure  a  busi- 
ness failure.  No  one  wants  financial 
ruin;  but.  on  the  other  hand.  I  do  not 
feel  that  all  of  the  applications  should 
lutve  been  approved. 

One  of  the  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  large  percent  of  aiwUcants  turned 
down  was  the  number  of  agencies.  If 
we  bring  them  under  one  imibrella.  bet- 
ter results  and  efficiency  can  be  realized. 
It  would  seem  this  coi^lomeration  of 
agencies,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
has  produced  so  much  red  tape,  inter- 
woven to  such  a  degree,  that  unless 
something  Is  done  the  program  will  never 
worlc 

8TOCXPILINO 

On  December  7,  1941,  we  were  caught 
with  our  mineral  pants  down.  We  were 
unable  to  supply  our  metal  industries 
with  the  ever  essential  raw  mineral  re- 
quirements of  war.  Our  mines  were  in- 
active, and  the  supply  we  did  have  was 
soon  expended,  forcing  us  to  use  sub- 
stitutes. Again  in  June  1950  we  were  in 
the  same  situation.  We  were  caught 
short  even  though  Congress  had  supplied 
the  money  and  the  authority  to  stock- 
pile strategic  materials.  Again  and 
again  Congress  has  said  that  the  domes- 


tic mining  Industry  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  that  It  should  be  en- 
couraged to  assist  in  the  stockpiling 
program. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  our  min- 
oral  preparedness.  We  are  faced  with 
the  question  which  has  twice  been 
answered  before.  Should  we  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  wartime  production, 
or  should  we  once  more  be  caught  with 
our  mineral  pants  down?  In  my  opinion 
we  should  always  be  ready. 

There  are  several  things  we  must  do 
if  we  are  to  strengthen  our  domestic 
mining  interests  and  add  to  the  stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
We  must: 

First.  Plan  all  mineral  policies  and 
programs  under  one  agency,  directed  oy 
that  agency  and  brought  to  a  concliision 
by  that  agency. 

Second.  Put  a  top  mining  man.  who 
understands  the  problems,  at  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  make  him  responsible 
for  the  development  of  mineral  pro- 
grams. 

Third.  Make  full  use  of  industrial,  pro- 
ductive, and  inventive  genius. 

Poiuth.  Adjust  the  tax  laws  to  permit 
a  depletion  allowance  similar  to  that 
allowed  on  oil  weUs. 

Fifth.  Place  the  welfare  of  our  mining 
Industry  above  foreign  trade  In  minerals. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  takes 
a  step  toward  achieving  the  five  aims  I 
have  pointed  out. 


H.  R.  1559 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILUKOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPEtESENTATTVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1953 

ISx.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bffl, 
H.  R.  1559.  proposes  to  place  all  com- 
petitive American  business — no  matter 
who  owns  them  or  how  they  are  oper- 
ated— upon  the  same  taxpaying  tosls. 
The  bill  seeks  to  remove  any  and  all  Fed- 
eral tax  advantages  that  any  one  busi- 
ness has  today  over  another  business 
with  which  it  is  in  competition.  H.  R. 
1559  applies  to  cooperatives,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, credit  unions,  and  any  Govern- 
ment business  that  is  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  taxpaying  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  1559,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  produce  over  $1  bilUon  for  the 
Federal  Treasury — new  taxes  from  pres- 
ently untaxed  sources.  This  would  ease 
the  taxload  now  placed  upon  the  over- 
taxed. It  would  tax  the  im taxed  to  ease 
the  taxload  upon  the  overtaxed. 

Protests,  groans,  objections,  threats 
were  expected  frwn  these  untaxed  or- 
ganizations when  the  bill  was  introduced. 
They  have  poured  in  and  are  still  pour- 
ing in  to  every  congressional  office.  The 
following  letter,  and  my  reply  to  the 
same,  present  a  fair  sample  of  these  pro- 
tests. Such  letters  should  not  deter  any 
Member  of  Congress  from  doing  his  part 
to  eqxialize  the  heavy  taxload  by  plac- 


ing all  competing  business  upon  the  same 
tax  basis.    Equal  opportunity  to  all  and 
special  tax  favors  to  none  should  be  our 
tax  program. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Ninth  Fsoxau.  Satinos  and 

Loan  AsaociATioir, 
or  Nbw  Tokk  Citt. 
N€W  York.  N.  T..  AprU  10. 19Si. 
Hon.  Noah  ICason. 

Congressional  Ofice  Buiidinf, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DsAK  MK.  Mason:  I  thlnJc  it  only  fair 
to  apprise  you  of  the  fact  that  I  have  re- 
cently written  to  the  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut. New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  Congreaemen  from  the  greater  metro- 
politan New  York  area  concerning  your  bill, 
H.  R.  1660. 

In  my  letter  I  pointed  out  that  if  tbia 
bill  ever  becomes  law  it  would  have  a  tre- 
mendously adverse  effect  upon  the  national 
economy.     It  would: 

(A)  Make  it  Impoesible  for  these  mutual 
institutions  to  pay  dividends  at  a  rate  high 
enough  to  retain  the  funds  of  present  savers 
or  to  attract  new  savings. 

(B)  Thus  it  would  dry  up  the  principal 
source  of  funds  for  home  flnancing. 

<C)  Within  a  short  time  it  would  force 
mutvial  institutions  to  close  their  doors. 

As  a  concrete  iUustratlon  I  set  forth  what 
would  happen  to  my  own  institution  based 
upon  savings  approximating  60  million. 


E8timat«d  n«t  tnrome 

hesa  corxtonte  tas  st  pnaant 
rates 

To  deht  loss  rpsprve 

Avaibihie  (or  divklenrlii .... 

Dividend  rate  {i>«i-oeot)... 


As  now 
tax«d  after 
dividends 


fl.  800. 000 

0 

I5S0.000 

fi.ssaooo 
2ii 
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A1997 


If  Uxed 

before 
dividends 


ti.floaooo 

1775,000 

■IIW.OOO 

$67A.OOO 

LIS 


'Minimum  statutory  requirement. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  foresaw  this 
eventuality  when  you  Introduced  this  meas- 
ure. But  I  think  It  only  fair  to  let  you  know 
the  vein  In  which  I  have  communicated  with 
these  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Very  truly  yoxin, 

JxnjAN  R.   FLZiaCBMANW. 

President, 
CoMOKSSs  or  TRx  UNrrxD  States. 

HonSK  or  RcniESKNTATIVCS. 

Washinffton.  D.  C.  April  15.  19S3. 
Ms.  JiTLIAir  R.  Plkischmaitn. 

President,  Ninth  Federal  Sowlnpt  and 
Loan  Association  of  New  York  City. 
New  York,  N.  F. 

Dxab  Mr.  Fluschmakn:  Tonr  letter  of 
April  10,  protesting  the  Federal  Income  taxa- 
tion of  building  and  loan  associations,  as 
propoeed  in  my  MU.  H.  B.  1660.  practically 
answers  Itself. 

When  building  and  loan  associations  wera 
exempted  from  the  income  tax,  they  were  for 
the  most  pcut  little  neighborhood  groups, 
whose  low-Income  members  were  Intent  upon 
saving  some  money  to  build  homes.  Prob- 
ably there  wasnt  one  In  the  Nation  that  had 
heavily  engraved  stationery  like  yours;  that 
had  offices  in  Times  Square  and  a  branch 
elsewhere  in  New  York;  that  earned  a  net 
Income  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year; 
that  accepted  accounts  of  fiduciaries  and 
corporations  in  almost  tmUmited  amounts 
(as  many  associations  advertise).  Nor  were 
the  little  associations  of  that  day  aiming  for 
$50  billion  of  annual  business,  or  giving  away 
radios,  sets  of  sliver  and  other  valuable  in- 
ducements to  open  accounts. 

Today's  building  and  loan  associations  are 
In  direct  competition  with  the  commercial 
banks,  which  are  income  taxpayers.  They 
expect  and  receive  from  our  Gkjvemment  the 
same  protection  and  the  same  opportunities. 


It  Is  high  time  tta«y  paid  t«z«*  on  earned 
Income  at  the  same  rates  and  under  the 
same  formula.  That  Is  what  my  bill  pro- 
poses. 

Very  truly  yours. 

N.  M.  Masoh. 
Member  of  CongreM. 


HoBoIah  Mas  Wages  a  Slow  Battle  To 
Gvc  tho  World  a  Better  CaUadar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DSLCOATS  rmOM  BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  EtEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  again  introduced  in  this  Congress  a 
bill  urging  the  adoption  of  the  perpetual 
calendar,  devised  by  Willard  E.  Edwards, 
of  Honolulu.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
William  Metz.  which  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  describing  the 
calendar  and  Mr.  Edwards'  efforts  to 
bring  about  its  adoption.  I  also,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  include  the  perpet- 
ual calendar  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  article  follows: 
BoNOLOLTT  Man  Waobs  a  Slow  Battls  To 
GivB  thx  Woato  a  BamB  Cai.zMnAa 
(By  William  Uutm) 

1.  This  year  has  3  Prldays  the  13th.  and 
If  Wlllard  E.  Edwards,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
bad  his  way,  they  would  be  among  the  last 
such  unlucky  days  the  world  would  ever  see. 

2.  Thirty-four  years  ago.  as  15-year-old. 
he  learned  about  two  Roman  Caesars  In  a 
Qulncy.  BCass..  high  school  Latin  class.  It 
seems  that  Julius  and  Augustus  had  each 
arbitrarily  snatched  a  day  from  Pebruary 
to  add  to  the  months  named  after  them- 
selves— July  and  Aiigust. 

3.  Amaxed  at  such  highhanded  manipula- 
tion, he  asked  the  teacher  If  she  dldnt  think 
the  two  Roman  rulers  had  left  us  a  very 
irregular  calendar.    "Do  you  think  you  can 

I  make  a  better  one?"  she  replied. 

^  4.  As  an  answer,  young  Wlllard  Edwards 
went  home  from  school  that  day  and  de- 
vised what  Is  now  known  as  the  perpetual 
calendar.  Since  then,  admirals,  generals,  sci- 
entists, college  presidents,  bankers,  and  busi- 
ness leaden  have  endoned  It  as  the  best 
timetable  they  have  ever  seen  for  running  the 
world. 

5.  Several  times  Delegate  Josxph  R.  Pab- 
BiNOTON,  of  HawaU.  has  Introduced  a  bill  in 
Cong^ress,  calling  for  the  Nation  to  adopt 
the  Honohilu  man's  perpetual  calendar. 
Each  time  the  meastire  has  been  lost  In  the 
press  of  other  legislation. 

MOW  BtrooM  coNaaaM 

6.  As  a  result  of  tbs  Delegate's  actum  tn 
Pebruary.  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Poreign 
Affairs  again  has  on  its  agenda  for  consid- 
eration a  new  resolution,  which  reads:  'That 
on  and  after  New  Tear's  Day,  1966,  th«  psr- 

.petual  oaJendar  •   •  •  shall  bs  the  crfBcial 
'calendar  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea 

and  aU  ths  Tsrrttortos  subject  to  lU  imls- 

dictlon." 

7.  TlM  ysar  1966  was  ohosea  because  the 
last  day  of  1956.  being  a  Saturday,  would 
allow  a  smooth  transttlon  to  ■dwards'  caleo- 

:dar.    The  year  li»66  would  begin  with  New 
.  Tear's   Day,   a  Sunday,   preceding  Monday. 
January  1. 

8.  The  plan  was  submlttad  reosntly  to  tbs 
United  Nations  for  worldwide  acoeptanoe. 
The  HawaU  aod  Maasachuaefets  Lsglslatures 
lUTs  oOdaUy  sndorsed  ths  perpetual  calen- 


dar. And  the  Honcdulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
meree  has  asked  the  national  chamber  to 
throw  lU  weight  behind  the  idea.  These  are 
exciting  strides  for  a  man  who  has  been  cru- 
sading 30  years  for  an  ideal. 

TOTTKXD    WOKLD 

B.  Last  summer  Edwards,  a  Reserve  Navy 
lieutenant  commander  and  a  civilian  elec- 
trical engineer  at  Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard, 
toured  the  world  to  sell  his  calendar  idea  to 
24  foreign  governments  and  their  people. 

10.  He  talked  with  rulers,  diplomats, 
presidents,  scholars,  and  churchmen — and 
got  endorsements  from  all  of  them.  He  held 
press  conferences  and  had  the  perpetual  cal- 
endar explained  to  newspaper  readers  in 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Greek,  German, 
PTench,  Italian,  and  English. 

11.  In  each  case  he  told  how  his  scientific 
12-month,  fixed  calendar  would  have  4  equal 
quarters  of  91  days  divided  evenly  into  13 
full  weeks.  Thus,  he  points  out,  each  quar- 
ter would  always  start  at  the  beginning  of  a 
week  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  a  week. 
This  precise  division,  he  says,  has  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  businessmen  who  have  to 
deal  with  quarterly  accounting,  comparisons, 
and  tax  reports. 

MOMOAT   naST   DAT 

12.  Each  month  of  the  perpetual  calendar 
would  always  have  26  working  days,  plus 
Sabbaths.  Each  week  could  start  on  Sunday 
or  Monday,  but  its  originator  says :  "Satxirday 
and  Sunday  are  generaUy  known  as  the 
weekend,'  and  Hawalians,  Samoans.  and 
other  Polynesians  have  long  considered  Mon- 
day as  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  their  cal- 
endars. The  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  using  a 
printed  13-month  calendar,  considers  Mon- 
day as  the  first  day.  So  do  most  schools, 
coUeges,  and  business  concerns.  However, 
the  calendar  can  always  be  printed  to  satisfy 
the  wish  of  the  majority,  whatever  it  la." 

13.  In  order  to  account  for  365  days.  New 
Year's  Day  would  be  a  day  set  apart  between 
December  81  and  January  1 — like  the 
Meridian  Day  travelers'  experience  when 
crossing  the  international  date  line  in  an 
easterly  direction. 

14.  "People  have  gamed  or  lost  a  day  at 
the  date  line  ever  since  it  was  created  in 
1884,"  Edwards  observes,  "and  no  one  has 
ever  Jumped  overboard  on  account  of  It. 
Many  people  objected  to  the  date  line  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  but  it  U  now  an 
accepted  necessity." 

15.  Another  day  apart  In  the  perpetual 
calendar  wotild  take  care  of  Leap  Tear  Day. 
Edwards  proposes  a  special  day  between 
June  81  and  July  1.  giving  an  extra  summer 
holiday  every  4  years.  These  2  days  apart 
allow  the  rest  of  the  calendar  to  become 
fixed  and  perpetuaL  That  is  their  only  pur- 
pose. 

HO  BAB  LUCK 

16.  In  listing  other  advantages  of  his 
calendar,  he  grins  when  he  mentions  Prt- 
day  the  13th.  There  simply  wouldn't  be  any 
in  his  system.  The  superstition  attached  by 
some  to  Black  Priday,  he  says,  has  helped 
to  defeat  more  than  one  proposal  for  cal- 
endar revision. 

17.  In  introducing  a  bill  on  the  perpetual 
calendar  in  Congress,  Delegate  Pabrikgton 
noted:  "Executives  know  that  a  great  many 
people  are  not  wllUng  to  sign  oontracts,  buy 
insiiranoe,  or  transact  business  on  a  Priday 
the  13th.  The  elimination  of  all  Prldays  the 
13th  on  thiB  calendar  has  been  favorably 
noted  and  conunented  on  by  thousands  of 
people.    Thk  is  important  to  buainessmen." 

rATDATS  O.  K. 

18.  Am*  the  worklngman  and  paymasters, 
the  perpetual  calendar  has  a  special  charm: 
The  let  and  15th.  widely  used  as  paydays, 
would  always  fall  on  weekdays,  never  requir- 
ing Juggled  bookkeeping  or  a  day"*  wait  for 

mOusy. 

19.  By  providing  B  fixed  and  balaneed  plan. 

with  all  anniversaries  falUng  on  the 


day  at  the  weak  each  year,  the  perpetual 
calendar  would  tidy  up  tlM  disorder  left  by 
the  two  Caesars. 

20.  "Our  present  calendar."  Edwards  points 
out.  "requires  thousands  of  manhours  yearly 
for  tasks  that  could  be  eliminated  with  the 
adoption  of  the  perpetual  calendar. 

21.  "Easter,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
most  costly  of  hcdidays.  Schools,  particu- 
larly.  must  Juggle  their  curricula  each  year 
m  order  to  make  spring  vacation  periods 
conform  with  this  changing  feast  day.  With 
my  plan.  Easter  Sunday  could  fall  on  a  reg- 
ular date,  and  this  shuffling  of  courses  would 
then  be  done  away  with."  j 

CUUBCU  FAVORABLE 

23.  Many  persons  with  strong  rellglovis 
feelings  have  the  misconception  that  the 
chiirch  would  oppose  the  perpetual  calendar 
on  grounds  that  it  would  trifle  with  the 
dates  of  sacred  observances.  But  the  orlgi- 
nator  quotes  a  statement  made  In  1912:  "The 
Holy  See  declared  that  it  made  no  objection 
but  invited  the  civil  powers  to  enter  into  an 
accord  on  the  reform  of  the  civil  calendar 
after  which  It  would  willingly  grant  Its  col- 
laboration Insofar  as  the  matter  affected  reli- 
gious feasts."  The  Vatican  Secretary  of  State 
told  him  that  this  invitation  still  stands, 
says  Edwards,  and  that  a  new  fixed  calendar 
would  certainly  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

23.  Edwards,  a  soft-spoken  man  with  the 
patience  of  Job.  lives  at  3038  Oahu  Avenue. 
Honoliilu,  Hawaii.  He  says,  with  a  combina- 
tion of  wistfulness  and  optimism,  "I'd  llks 
to  see  the  perpetual  calendar  adopted  during 
my  lifetime.  It's  entirely  possible — like 
statehood  tor  Hawaii." 

24.  Part  of  his  optimism  stems  from  his 
3-month  world  totir  last  summer.  In  72 
cities  in  24  foreign  countries  he  gave  press 
interviews  and  saw  his  plan  published. 

25.  In  London  I  hdd  a  press  conference 
and  14  publications  sent  reporters.  The 
same  thing  happened  In  Prankfort,"  he  re- 
calls. "Arabian  papers  in  Baghdad,  Beirut. 
Damascus,  and  Cairo  printed  my  calendar. 
Leading  Mohammedans  commented  on  It 
favorably  and  Indicated  they  would  accept  it. 
In  fact  It  was  well  received  all  around  the 
world." 

26.  The  only  strong  opposition  to  the  per- 
petual calendar  comes  from  some  7th-day 
Adventist  church  leaders  who  maintain  that 
any  fixed  calendar  Is  contrary  to  their 
religlotis  precepts. 

OHB  BIVAL 

27.  A  New  Twk  mUUonalress  is  also  a  rivaL 
But  Edwards  doesn't  regard  her  seriously, 
although  she  has  spent  more  than  II  million 
to  promote  her  adopted  world  calendar.  Ed- 
wards himself  spends  from  $200  to  $300  a 
year  to  have  his  plan  printed  and  mailed  to 
answer  the  many  requests  for  Information 
he  receives. 

28.  The  New  Tork  woman's  calendar,  he 
says.  bM  a  number  of  inccmsistenoies  that 
make  It  Inferior  to  his.  Notable  among 
them,  he  says.  Is  the  fact  that  her  calendar 
calls  for  a  4-day  week  end  at  New  Tear's  and 
4  Prldays  the  13th.  In  addition,  the  1st 
and  IStb.  common  paydays,  would  fall  on 
Sunday  4  times  a  year  In  the  world  calendar. 

29.  The  scientific  calendar  maker  likes  to 
cite  the  confusion  of  other  calendars  as  sup- 
port for  his  own.  In  India,  he  says,  he  f oimd 
16  different  calendars  in  use.  And  on  a  sin- 
gle waU  In  Jerusalem  he  saw  5  kinds  of  cal- 
endars, each  showing  different  dates — Egyp- 
tian. Mohammedan.  Jewish.  Orsgorlan.  and 
Augustan. 

WHAr%  nr  a  luacBt 
90.  To  popolarlBe  his  plan  with  different 
elements.  Bdwards  eannlly  suggested  in  Big- 
land  that  the  new  calendar  be  called  the 
BUaabetikan  calendar.  In  Italy  be  suggssted 
to  tiM  Vattoan  esoietaty  at  state  ttkat  It  be 
known  as  "TlM  Plus  zn  Oatondw."  iOs  oSer 
Is  to  have  It  named  for  Um  flnt  leader 
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placing  tt  In  clltoct.  Thte  has  been  tbe 
cxjstoin,  the  present  Gregorian  calendar  be- 
ing named  after  Pope  Gregory  xni,  who 
made  the  last  calendar  change  in  1583. 

31.  Tbe  management  of  airlines,  railroads, 
bus  companies  and  other  transportation  sys- 
tems would  like  to  see  the  new  calendar 
adopted,  says  Edwards.  Everyone  would  wel- 
come the  numerous  regular  S-day  holidays 
that  would  exist  under  the  perpetual  cal- 
endar— New  Year's,  Presidents'  Day  (Wash- 
ington-Lincoln Birthdays,  Pebnuury  11-13) , 
Easter,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day,  and 
Christmas.  Even  Kamehameha  Day,  June 
11,  would  I  all  on  Monday,  adding  another 
3 -day  holiday  in  Hawaii. 

32.  Tbe  inventor  is  careful  to  call  his 
creation  the  perpetual  calendar.  Instead  of 
the  Edwards  perpetual  calendar,  as  It  was 
called  at  first.  "Many  people  got  the  idea 
that  I  was  trying  to  profit  from  It,"  he  ex- 
plained. "That  is  not  true.  The  idea  Is 
freely  offered  and  has  been  printed  many 
times  without  any  copyright  notice.  It  be- 
longs to  the  world,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
I  do  not  expect  ever  to  make  a  dollar  from 
it.  It  Is  called  the  perpetual  calendar  to 
describe  it  and  distinguish  it  from  other 
plans  with  similar  names." 

WmX  DTTERSST 

83.  Newspapers  all  over  the  world  have 
called  Edwards  "a  man  with  a  mission."  In 
Tokyo,  Earnest  Hoberecht,  general  manager 
of  the  United  Press  for  Asia,  said:  "Pro- 
moting the  perpetual  calendar  is  the  great- 
est one-man  campaign  for  any  cause  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of." 

34.  Glasgow  editors  studied  the  Edwards 
plan  cautiously  for  a  week  before  deciding  to 
print  it.  But  when  they  did,  they  went  all 
out.  One  Scottish  editor  heralded  the  per- 
petual calendar  as  "the  most  sensible  and 
most  businesslike  change  •  •  •  and  so  rea- 
sonable that  it  shrieks  for  the  change  being 
made."  He  concluded:  "We  feel  convinced 
that  the  day  is  not  so  very  far  off  when  his 
Idea  will  be  accepted  by  the  world  at  large." 

3fi.  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong,  however,  gave 
fclm  the  most  enthusiastic  reception,  he  says. 
In  Tokyo  one  magazine  editor  gave  him  3.000 
reprints  of  a  recent  article  in  Japanese  on 
the  perpetual  calendar.  These  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  Japan  during  Edward's 
10-day  visit.  In  Hong  Kong  every  Chinese 
and  English  newspaper  printed  and  described 
the  perpetual  calendar  while  he  was  In  the 
colony.  There  Is  no  word  for  "perpetual"  in 
the  Chinese  language,  so  in  Hong  Kong  it 
was  caUed  "Tbe  10,000-year  calendar." 

Wm  StTPPOST 

M.  During  the  years  he  has  been  promot- 
ing the  perpetual  calendar,  the  Honolulu 
man  has  marshaled  some  Impressive  sup- 
pott  for  It.  But  he  Is  always  looking  for 
aome  individual  or  company  to  help  him 
carry  the  campalgpi  to  a  successful  conclu- 
•ion. 

37.  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton.  while  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
wrote  Edwards  that  "your  proposed  revision 
Is  decidedly  the  best  that  I  know  of."  An- 
other scientist.  Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  of 
the  High  Altitude  Observatory  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  teettfled :  "I  believe  this  calendar  repre- 
sents the  best  possible  compromise  among 
the  various  factors  involved." 

S8.  Such  mllitaiy  figures  as  Rear  Adm. 
C.  A.  Pownall,  f<xiner  military  governor  of 
-  Guam,  and  B.  W.  Hanson,  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  Pearl  Harbor  naval  base, 
lent  the  perpetual  calendar  the  backing' 
which  It  deserves. 

39.  Similar  endorsements  have  eome  from 
MaJ.  Gen.  S.  I«.  Howard,  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
who  stated:  "I  unhesitatingly  endorse  its 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations,"  and  from 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  E.  Moore,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Army,  who  added:  "I  trust  that  it  wUl  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  an  agency 
at  the  United  Natloiu." 


40.  Businessmen  are  represented  by  Mel- 
vin  C.  Miller,  deputy  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  who  called  the 
perpetual  calendar  the  simplest  solution 
that  has  been  developed,  and  Henry  £.  North, 
vice  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Ufe  In- 
surance Co..  who  stated:  "It  would  be  very 
appropriate  for  our  business." 

41.  But  if  the  perpetual  calendar  has  pow- 
erful friends,  it  also  has  formidable  barriers 
In  human  inertia  and  resistance  to  change  of 
any  kind.  And  that's  the  battle  that  Ed- 
wards Is  fighting  now. 

42.  He  figures  he  has  proved  the  value  of 
his  plan.  Foreign  statesmen.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  United  Nations  are  per- 
sonally for  It,  he  says,  but  they  hesitate  to 
vote  for  it  until  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
ready  to  accept  it. 

43.  It  Is  a  trueism  that  no  progress  Is  ever 
made  without  change.  If  you  want  the  per- 
petual calendar,  the  necessary  congressional 
and  United  Nations  authorization  must  first 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  perpetual  calendar 
is  as  follows: 

THE    PXRPrrTTAL    CALENTWUI 

•Xcw  Year's  D*  /  (a  day  apart  from  any  weok  or 
mooth)  is  tha  drat  day  of  each  year,  a  bolklay,  (oilewed 
by  tbe  3M-day  fixed  calendar  shown  below: 
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•Leap- Year  Day  (a  second  day  apart)  is  obsnred  only 
durini;  leap  years  between  June  31  and  July  1  as  tbe  flist 

day  ol  tb«  second  baU-year,  a  holiday. 


•These  2  Yew-Days  are  deftnHeJy  named  and  have 
a  definite  purpose.  When  considered  apart  from  any 
week,  they  allow  the  eafandar  to  become  fljwd  and 
perpetual. 


Water:  Tbe  Lifeline  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNXSSKX 

IN  THB  SKNATI  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  In  California  In  the  summer 
of  1952  on  the  subject  Water:  The  Life- 
line of  the  West,  relating  to  making  po- 
table water  from  sea  water. 


There  tieing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  through  the  West,  water  is  a  vital  con- 
cern— almost  Uterally,  a  llfe-and-death  mat- 
ter— for  farm  folka  and  city  folks  alike. 
People  in  other  parts  of  the  country  often 
fail  to  appMreetate  Um  Importance  of  water 
in  the  western  scheme  of  things,  faUing  to 
recognlae  that  it  is  the  very  base  of  western 
economy. 

Where  there  is  water,  the  pralrlee  and  the 
deserts  bloom,  and  prosperous  towns  and 
cities  arise.  Where  there  is  no  water,  the 
land,  though  potentially  rich,  remains  a 
desolate  and  unproductive  waste. 

In  the  history  and  development  of  the 
watercourses  of  the  West  can  be  read  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  entire  West. 
Following  the  rivers,  first  came  the  trappers 
and  Indian  traders.  On  their  trail  came  the 
miners,  like  those  of  your  pioneer  ancestors 
who  Joined  the  great  California  gold  rush 
of  1840.  After  the  Forty-niners  came  farm- 
ers, who  carved  out  for  themselves  rich 
larms  in  the  river  bottoms  and  great  ranches 
on  higher  ground.  Later,  factcuries  began  to 
spring  up  along  the  streams. 

Economically,  the  West  has  come  of  age; 
and  nowhere  has  its  recent  growth  been 
more  phenomenal  than  here  In  California. 
In  the  past  20  years  you  have  doubled  your 
population.  Your  farms  have  spread  out. 
New  factories  are  humming.  Your  ocean 
shipping  now  girdles  the  globe.  And  your 
movie  films,  of  course,  are  seen  and  enjoyed 
on  all  continents. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  your  State  and 
others  in  the  West  places  an  increctsing 
pressure  on  the  region's  water  resources. 

Water  is  important  to  you  people  hei«  in 
southern  California.  As  your  population  has 
grown  and  your  busy  cities  have  multiplied, 
you  have  had  to  reach  out  further  and  fur- 
ther— hundreds  of  miles — for  new  sources  of 
water  supply.  It  Is  an  expensive  but  in- 
dispensable operation.  You  could  not  live 
here  in  this  land  of  sunshine  without  it. 

Water — specifically,  the  water  of  the  great 
Colorado  River — has  long  been  a  subject  of 
dUpute  between  your  SUte  and  Arizona. 
Both  wlah  to  use  the  water  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  thirsty  and  barren  acres  which 
could  be  made  to  blossom  like  a  rose  if  they 
were  irrigated.  But  you  and  Arizona  cannot 
agree  on  how  much  water  each  Is  entitled 
to  under  the  Colorado  Blver  Compact  of 
1922. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the  merits 
Of  this  dispute,  except  to  say  Just  this:  First, 
let  the  scientists,  technicians,  and  water  ex- 
perts get  together  and  agree  on  such  baalo 
data  aa  how  much  river  water  will  be  nor- 
mally available,  how  It  can  best  be  brought 
to  the  places  where  it  Is  needed,  and  related 
questions. 

Second,  let  us  get  the  Interpretation  of 
the  compact  and  all  the  legal  Issues  settled. 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  Judicial  prooe- 
dtires. 

But  whatever  the  final  decision  is,  neither 
California  nor  Arizona  will  have  all  the 
water  they  oould  profitably  use  to  turn  the 
4leaert  Into  rich  farms,  thus  Incresalng 
their  prosperity,  and  thus  the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  weU-belng  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  lessen  this 
water  deficit,  to  increase  our  water  resources? 

Yes.  I  think  there  are  two  things  we  can 
do. 

Ftxst,  we  need — and  must  haw — more  and 
better  water,  soil,  and  forest  conservation 
practloes  If  we  are  not  to  go  on  wasting  our 
natural  resources.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
our  present  waste  of  these  resour«es  which, 
once  lost,  can  never  be  regained.  We  simply 
cannot  alTord  the  repetition,  year  after  year, 
or  such  great  disasters  as  the  Missouri  River 
flood  this  spring,    sanilar  floods  last  year 
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eoet  this  Matlon  more  than  a  bfUloa  dollars 
in  property  damage  alone — not  to  speak  of 
all  the  time  and  labor  lost  as  a  result  of 
these  floods.  In  addition,  millions  of  tons 
of  precious  topaoU  w«re  washed  sway. 

You  in  Califomia  sr«  acutely  aware  that 
something  should  be  done  about  this,  for 
I  know  that  representatives  of  the  California 
Water  Resoxiroes  Board  and  various  flood- 
control  agenetas  have  appeared  in  Washing- 
ton to  urge  Congress  to  push  ahead  with 
plans  for  flood  prevention  and  related  proj- 
ects. On  this,  all  of  us  mvist  work  together 
and  push  ahead  at  all  levels — local.  State, 
and  national.  All  of  us  have  a  part  to 
play  in  developing  a  proper  program. 

You  and  I  know  that  soil  conservation, 
flood  control,  regiilated  waterflow,  devrtop- 
ment  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  related 
problems  can  only  be  solved  on  the  basis  of 
overall,  multlpurpoee,  watershed  develop- 
ment. 

Down  In  Tennessee,  we  know  what  that 
kind  of  an  Integrated  development  can  do. 
As  a  Uember  of  the  Congress  for  the  past 
14  years,  I  am  proud  of  my  record  In  helping 
to  expand  that  development. 

You  dont  hear  of  any  devastating  floods 
on  the  once  turbulent  Tennessee.  And  In 
harnessing  the  river,  we  did  other  things  as 
well.  We  brought  electricity  to  the  farmer 
and  raised  his  productivity.  We  provided 
electric  power  which  supplied  industry.  We 
recMsted  towns  and  cities  with  busy  stares. 
We  Improved  the  soil  and  raised  the  general 
standard  of  living — to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
those  In  the  valley,  but  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  For  the  people  in  the  valley  came 
Into  the  national  market  for  things  which 
they  never  before  had  the  faciUUes  to  use, 
or  the  money  to  buy. 

Though  a  regional  development,  TVA  is  a 
national  asset,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  tbe  model  of  TVA 
shoxild  be  slavishly  followed  in  similar  de- 
velopmenta.  But  I  am  saying  that  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  where  there  Is  overall, 
coordinated  watershed  planning. 

And  we  must  push  forward  more  rapidly 
with  such  constructive  planning  for  all  our 
large  river  systems.  You  have  sudi  a  plan 
for  your  great  Central  Valley  project.  Simi- 
lar watershed  undertakings  are  needed  else- 
wbem,  Let  us  harness  our  rivers  so  that 
they  do  not  go  on  a  rampage  each  spring 
costing  us  billions  of  doUaia.  Let  us  put 
them  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
Let  us  start  by  good  conservation  practloes 
at  the  headwaters  of  our  strsama.  Let  us 
build  the  dams  and  reservotes  needed  to 
eatch  and  hold  the  melting  snows  and  spring 
laias.  Than  when  the  hot  dry  days  of 
summer  come,  we  shall  aU  have  more  water 
when  and  where  it  is  needed— not  only  in 
the  Irrigated  fletda,  hot  In  the  often  parched 
cities. 

Our  available  water  resources,  then,  can 
be  increased  If  we  do  the  Job  that  we  should 
In  the  field  of  conservation.  And.  I  believe 
In  conservation  by  way  d  sensible  use. 

Second,  It  seems  that  science  may  be  on 
the  point  of  giving  us  a  big  lift  on  the  water 
problem. 

What  if  we  found  a  way  of  making  fresh 
water  out  of  salt  water?  What  a  blessing 
that  would  be,  not  only  her«  in  the  West, 
but  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 

Can  it  be  done?  I  do  not  know,  but  tbe 
Bctentlsts  think  It  can.  Already  it  Is  being 
done  in  mauy  pUM)es  where  drinking  water 
Is  lacking,  and  where  cost  Is  therefore  a 
minor  oonsideratlon.  Hie  Navy  has  helped 
develop  processes  for  turning  sea  water  Into 
fresh.  Right  now  these  processes  are  batng 
UMd  in  some  Pacific  Islands  where  the  only 
source  of  fresh  water  was  rain. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  It  was  announced 
that  an  entirely  new  process  for  desalting 
sea  water  had  been  discovered  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  scientists.    They  succeeded 
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on  an  experimental  basts  in  getting  S  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  out  of  ev«ry  8  gallons  of 
sea  water.  This  U  a  signtflcant  development, 
opening  up  a  whole  new  fleld  of  study  and 


What  If  we  eonld  get,  by  ttls  prnrsss.  or 
some  ottier.  great  quantities  of  fresh  water 
out  of  the  sea  at  low  coat?  It  would  eiun-- 
mously  increase  the  acreage  in  the  West 
that  could  be  ciiitlvated  and  brought  into 
profitable  production.  It  would  also  help  to 
solve  the  water  problems  of  you  people  here 
In  the  West  as  well  as  such  metropolitan 
areas  as  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  dtles  In  New  Jersey  and  Florida — all  of 
Which  have  their  water  problems. 

And  think  for  a  nu»nent  what  such  a  de- 
velopment would  mean  in  terms  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  point  4  program.  That 
program,  as  you  know,  is  designed  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  to  help  themselves 
by  sharing  with  them  our  science  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  TTiere,  people  desperately 
need  technical  help  in  their  struggle  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  their  age-old  misery  of 
hunger,  cold,  poverty,  and  disease. 

We  must  flnd  suitable  ways  of  helping 
these  people  if  they  are  not  to  fall  prey 
to  communism — a  deadly  virus  which 
breeds  in  human  misery  and  hopelessness. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  these 
people  in  Asia,  Africa,  arttl  South  America. 
We  must  keep  these  people  on  our  side,  and 
we  can  do  so  by  giving  them  something  to 
work  toward.  We  must  give  them  not  only 
the  hope,  but  tbe  assurance,  that  they  can 
steadily  raise  their  standard  of  living  by 
thetr  own  efforts  if  scientlflcally  gvikled. 
Now  where  does  water  fit  in  that  picture? 
Well,  take  Israel  as  one  example. 
Vitally  needing  many  industrial  Imports, 
Israel  is  striving  to  make  herself  self-suffl- 
dcnt  so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  Israel  has 
made  amazing  progress  in  expanding  its 
ttllsd  land.  Today,  after  a  mighty  struggle 
to  reclaim  swamps  and  deserts,  the  tillable 
acreage  has  been  ntore  than  tripled. 

Still,  this  Is  not  enough  for  Israel's  pres- 
ent needs  or  future  growtli.  Want  of  water 
for  Irrigation  severely  limits  any  expansion 
of  its  fields  and  farms. 

If  she  could  obtain  sulBclent  water — and 
It's  a  big  "If" — she  could  adequately  feed 
her  growing  population. 

If  she  could  obtain  that  water  from  ttoe 
sea  that  washes  her  shores,  would  that  not 
promote  peace  and  staMllty? 

Or  take  one  B»ore  example:  Libya,  the  new 
Arab  nation  recently  established  under 
United  Nations  auspices  on  the  African  ooast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  staWity  and  se- 
emlty  Is  important  to  us,  for  we  have  a  vital 
alrfoase  there. 

Now  Libya  Is  largely  desert,  and  the  desert 
comes  down  almost  to  the  sea.  The  country 
has  a  small  population,  and  three-fourths  of 
Its  people  have  an  Income  of  less  than  $35  a 
year.  The  farmers  try  desperately  to  make 
things  grow  by  Irrigating  their  dry  but  po- 
tentially very  fertile  acres. 

But  how  do  they  hrigate?  They  xiae  slave 
servants  to  carry  water  by  hand  from  dis- 
tant wells  to  their  little  plots  of  Irrigated 
ground. 

What  If  we  could  help  Libya  extract  fresh 

water  from  the  sea,  double  or  even  triple 

the  acreage  of  Its  farms,  and  thus  quickly 

raise  living  standards  for  an? 

Would  not  that  be  a  major  asset  In  our 

foreign  policy?  

What  new  and  large  sun>lles  of  fresh 
water  ootild  do  for  Israel  and  Libya  could  be 
duplicated  in  any  number  of  countries  In 
that  area.  Water  would  bring  a  degree  of 
peace  and  stability  to  the  Middle  East  that 
Isnot  there  now.  It  Is  now  a  critical  danger 
spot  in  our  free-world  defense  system. 

The  aclsnUsU  think  ws  can  use  the  oceans 
to  pro^dds  us  wUh  tnah  water  at  a  cost 


saffldoitly  low  per  acre-foot  so  that  w»  «an 
use  It  for  Irrigation. 

And  after  the  miradas  they  have  per- 
formed in  splitting  the  atom  and  in  the 
fields  of  electronics  and  plastic  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  they  can  succeed. 

At  any  rate,  I  thing  they  should  be  en« 
couraged  to  tiT-  •  •  • 

Oxn-  country  can  and  must  attack  this 
problem  with  the  energy,  coordination,  sci- 
entific •  knowledge,  and  material  resourees 
required   to   do  the  Job. 

The  present  Oongrees  has  been  examining 
a  number  of  bills  on  the  matter.  Three  of 
them,  in  fact,  were  Introduced  by  your  own 
California  representatives  in  the  House. 
One  was  by  my  good  friend  and  fellow  Dem- 
ocrat, CuuB  Knole,  of  Red  Bluff,  and  an- 
other by  my  good  friend  and  feUow  Demo- 
crat, Clinton  McKiniMm,  of  Scm  Diego — a 
third  by  John  Philxjps,  of  Banning. 

Under  these  bills,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  authorized  to  institute 
research  on  an  economical  process  for  pro- 
ducing fresh  water  from  sea  and  other 
saline  waters,  and  build  a  pilot  plant  to 
demonstrate  its  feaslbUlty.  The  project 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  the  universities.  Individual  scien- 
tists, private  firms,  and  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies. 

Let  us  get  on  with  this  research.  Then, 
let  us  build  a  pilot  plant,  for  we  can  get 
real  results  on  this  basic  problem  only  If  we 
have  a  positive  program  of  adequate  scope. 
And  let  me  add  here  that  fresh  water  is 
not  the  only  thing  we  can  extract  from  the 
sea.  As  recently  pointed  out  by  Oscar  Chap- 
man, Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there  has 
been  an  alarming  decline  in  this  Nation's 
store  of  many  strategic  minerals.  The 
greater  the  iM-ess\ire  of  defense  production, 
the  more  rapid  the  decline  in  our  mineral 
resources. 

Ifow  the  greatest  atorehouse  of  mineral 
wealth  is  the  sea.  For  example,  our  prin- 
cipal so\irce  of  magnesium  today  is  the  sea. 
Without  the  extraction  of  this  strong  light 
metal  from  sea  water,  we  would  have  had  a 
dflBcult  time  in  buUding  sulBclent  aircraft 
difflng  the  war,  and  we  would  be  having  a 
dlUcult  time  today.  The  sea  contains  other 
valiiable  metals  as  well. 

Every  square  mile  of  sea  contains.  I  am 
told,  more  then  $90  million  in  gold  and 
•8,500,000  in  silver.  Many  other  mineraU 
appear  In  minute  anxNints,  but  the  reoov* 
erahle  toUl  may  be  Immense. 

Therefore,  against  the  cost  of  producing 
fresh  water  from  the  sea,  should  be  set  the 
possible  v^ue  of  many  mUoerals  obtained 
from  the  sea  by  subsidiary  proosssss. 

Can  we.  as  a  Nation,  afford  to  undertake 
this  project? 

To  me.  the  question  seems  rather  to  be 
th** — in  view  of  tbe  enormous  possibilities  of 
this  project.  especlaUy  In  relation  to  the 
world's  problems  today,  can  we  afford  to 
neglect  our  opportunity?  Can  we  affbrd  not 
to  lo<*  ahead  to  our  future  needs? 

Destiny  has  placed  in  our  hands  ths  lead- 
ing role  in  defending  the  free  world  against 
oommunisUc  agression.  This  U  our  pri- 
mary duty  today,  and  we  must  discharge  it 
faithfuUy.  ^  w    *w 

But  we  cannot  renudn  strong  and  be  tne 
leader  of  the  free  world  unless  we  take  posi- 
tive and  farsighted  measures  to  conserve  oiu 
natural  resources  and  to  tap  new  sources 
of  power  and  well-being  that  science  has 
plaoed  In  our  hands  today. 

Behind  every  material  accon^)llshment  Is 
an  Idea.  Let  us  keep  ideas  growing  and 
Miroutlng.  Let  us  devote  some  of  our  time, 
anergy.  and  mst^>'>«««  scientific  skill  to  pro- 
viding answers  to  basic  questions  that  will 
luixease  the  economic  security  and  general 
«^-belng    of    our    country    and    of    men 

•verywhere.  .     

Let  «s  use  an  ths  tools  we  have— physical 
tods.  InteUectual  tools,  spirt  tusl  tools. 
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lalenatioaal  Ckamber  of  CommarQ|. 
Medaig  in  ViouM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  wxacomof 
Df  THB  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  I  have 

been  delighted  to  note  that  next  month 

^  the  regular  biennial  congress  of  the  In- 

-tematlonal  Chamber  of  Commerce  mill 

be  held  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has.  in  my  judgment,  rendered 
magnificent  service  to  the  cause  of  free 
enterprise    throughout   the    world    and 
-  surely  there  are  few  more  significant 
c  areas   in  which   the  chamber  meeting 
'  could  take  place  than  Vienna,  represent- 
'  Ing  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world  so  close  to 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  desire  to  convey  to  all  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  United  States  and  of  for- 
eign lands  who  will  contribute  to  the  1953 
.,  International    Chamber    of    Commerce 
Congress  meeting  my  warmest  wishes, 
and  in  particular  to  the  distinguished 
_  chairman  of  the  United  States  council 
"of  the  chamber,  Mr.  Warren  Lee  Pierson. 
I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  press  release 
concerning    the    forthcoming    interna- 
tional   congress    and    ask    that    it    be 
imnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohorks- 

8IOMAL  RXCORD. 

As  Will  be  noted,  the  scope  of  delibera- 
tions of  the  congress  Is  both  broad  and 
significant  from  every  standpoint. 

Nrw  Youc. — ^Further  details  regarding  the 
International  business  economic  conference 
In  Vienna,  Austria,  this  coming  May  were 
released  today  (Tuesday)  by  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  meeting,  the  regu- 
lar biennial  congress  of  the  International 
chamber,  wlU  be  held  from  May  18  through 
May  as.  Some  1.000  businessmen  from  50 
countries  have  Indicated  that  they  will  go 
to  Vienna. 

The  congress  of  the  international  cham- 
ber Is  the  general  assembly  of  the  world 
business  community,  the  final  authority  of 
the  International  chamber,  which  analyzes, 
determines,  and  proposes  to  governments, 
legislatures,  and  public  opinion  general  poli- 
cies In  the  field  of  International  economics. 
It  meets  every  a  years  and  Is  attended  by 
a  most  representative  group  of  business  ex- 
ecutives from  all  over  the  free  world,  from 
Europe,  from  Latin  America,  from  Asia,  from 
Africa,  and  from  Atistralla.  Also  attracted 
to  the  congress  are  top  government  repre- 
sentatives who  seek  the  advice  of  world  busi- 
ness on  vital  economic  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  1953  Congress  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  especially  im- 
portant because  of  the  present  complex  and 
trying  world  situation  where  people  every- 
where are  going  through  a  process  of  re- 
examination of  policy.  Once  the  statesmen 
of  the  various  countries  have  concluded  their 
projected  trips  to  Washington  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  some  of  the  policies  agreed  upon 
win  be  tried  out  and  debated  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate success  at  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  Vienna. 

The  theme  of  the  Vienna  meeting  will  be 
World  Trade  Is  Everybody's  Btisiness.  Such 
outstanding  business  leaders  from  the 
United  States  as  H.  J.  Hetns  n,  W.  R.  Herod. 
WUllam  A.  Mitchell,  Warren  Lee  Pierson. 
Philip  D.  Reed,  George  A.  Sloan,  Thomas  J. 
Watsoa,  and  many  others  already  have  Indi- 


cated that  they  will  be  in  yienna  ready  to 
i  assist  in  the  development  6t  policies  wliich 
will  have  beneficial  and  lasting  effects  on 
economic  well-being  everywhere. 

Every  day.  Monday  through  Saturday,  the 
week  of  May  18  there  wUl  be  committee 
meetings  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon. Seventeen  committee  meetings,  five 
general  meetings  and  two  plenary  sessions 
are  scheduled  for  the  Congress  week.  There 
will  be  30  hours  of  open  debate,  in  addition 
to  the  closed  meetings,  the  private  meetings, 
and  the  individual  get-acquainted  sessions. 
These  meetings  will  cover  nearly  all  the 
vital  subjects  facing  the  free  nations  in  the 
international  economic  field  at  this  time. 
They  are  the  climax  of  many  months  of 
carefiU  study  and  deliberation  by  ICC  com- 
mittees and  by  ICC  national  affiliates  all  over 
the  world.  At  the  Congress,  these  commit- 
tee views  wUl  be  scrutinized  and  ultimately 
adopted  as  policy  statements  and  guidance  of 
the  world  business  community. 

Among  the  many  topics  that  will  be  under 
dlscvisslon  during  the  6  days  of  Congress 
activity  are  the  following: 

Bctxiomlc  and  Financial  Foundations  for 
Rearmament:    Standardization    of    Interna- 
tional Rules  for  Bank  Remittances;  The  Role 
of  Private  Investment  in  Increased  Economic 
Development;    Better   International    Protec- 
tion of  Indiistrlal  Property;   Better  Utiliza- 
tion of  Raw  Materials;  Unilateral  Relief  from 
Double  Taxation;  Elimination  of  Barriers  to 
Trade,     Finance,     Travel,     and     Migration; 
Economic  Implementation  of  the  NATO  Pro- 
gram: Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers  With  Em- 
phasis on  the  Tariff  Issue:  Effective  World 
Protection  of  Patenta;  Increasing  Productiv- 
ity for  Trade  Expansion;  European  Integra- 
tion: Factor  in  World  Peace  and  Prosperity: 
Mors  Bfflclent  Distribution  for  Higher  Stand- 
ards of  Living:  Economic  Stability  and  Raw 
Material    Production;    Dynamic    Capitalism, 
Key  to  Future  Progress;  Impact  of  Political 
and   MUitary    Strategy   on   Private   Foreign 
Investmenta;    More  Effective   Economic   De- 
velopment of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica; Expansion  of  Markets  and  More  Efficient 
Distribution:  International  Stockpiling  Pol- 
icy; Modern  Techniques  for  Lowering  Distri- 
bution   Costa;    Economic  Development   Fol- 
lowing Rearmament;  The  Proposed  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation;   The  Business- 
man's Contribution  to  Higher  Standards  of 
Living:   Monetary  Reserves  and  ConvertlbU- 
ity  Loans;  The  Future  Role  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Monetary   Fund;    Oovernmental   and 
Other    Regulations   in   DUtrlbution    Today; 
Simplification    of    Formalities    in    Interna- 
tional Travel;  ICC  Proposals  for  New  Trade 
Terms  and  Contracts  of  Sale;  International 
Protection  of  lYademarks;  Business  and  the 
European  Paymenta  Union;  Competition  and 
Cartels:  Technological  Progress  Versus  Eco- 
nomic  Nationalism;    Business  Proposal   for 
Convertibility  and  Monetary  Reconstruction. 
The  ICC  held  International  economic  con- 
ferences in  Montreux,  Switzerland,  in  1947;  In 
Quebec,    Canada,    in    1949;    and    in    Lisbon, 
Portugal,  in  1951.    These  meetings  have  al- 
ways been  given  major  attention  by  policy- 
makers throughout  the  free  world. 

Back  in  1961,  the  North  AUanUc  Treaty 
Organization  suggested  that  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  utilize  Ita  meeting  to  provide 
extensive  discussion  of  the  economic  factors 
overlooked  up  to  that  time  In  the  rearma- 
ment effort  of  the  free  world.  The  ICC  pro- 
posals were  seriously  considered  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  NATO  which  followed  thereafter. 
The  effect  of  the  ICC  Congress  on  the 
morale  of  the  people  of  Europe  was  enor- 
mous, especially  since  the  European  business- 
men themselves  had  decided  to  recommend 
policies  which  sought  to  cement  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  free  nations.  The  reason 
why  this  effort  was  so  effective  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  not  a  single  nation,  such  as 
the  United  States,  insisted  on  rearmament 
efforta,  but  the  biislnessmen  of  the  free  na- 
tions placed  themselves  squarely  behind  a 
speedy  defense  effort.    The  unity  and  deter- 


mination brought  about  an  Increase  in  ths 
pace  of  rearmament. 

The  1949  Congress  of  the  ICO  in  Quebec 
produced  the  historic  "Code  of  Fair  Treat- 
ment for  Foreign  Investmenta"  which  is  stiU 
used  by  government  negotiators  when 
treaties  of  commerce,  friendship,  and  eco- 
nomic development  are  concluded.  This  ICC 
document  contains  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  necessary  policies  which  could 
bring  about  an  Increased  fiow  of  private 
foreign  investmenta  across  boundaries  and 
improve  the  climate  for  such  investmenta. 

The  1947  ICC  Congress  In  Montre\ix  con- 
cluded with  specific  recommendations  ulti- 
mately taken  into  account  when  the  ar- 
rangemento  and  the  activities  of  the  Marshall 
plan  projecta  were  determined. 

The  specific  schedule  of  the  Congress  In 
Vienna  has  been  provlalonaUy  set  as  follows: 

Monday,  May  18: 

Morning:  Ofienlng  plenary  session. 

Afternoon,  group  meetings:  Commission 
on  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  special 
meeting:  Overcoming  International  Barriers 
to  Efficient  Advertising:  Transport  Coordina- 
tion and  Competition;  Problems  of  Banking 
Techniques. 

Tuesday.  May  19: 

Morning,  group  meetings:  Economic  De- 
velopment and  Private  Enterprise  (I):  KO- 
cient  Distribution  and  Standards  of  Living: 
the  Two  Freedoms  of  the  Transport  User;  Inl 
ternatlonal  Protection  ot  Industrial  Prop- 
erty (I). 

Afternoon,  general  meeting :  An  Expanding 
Economy  Throtigh  Freer  Trade. 

Wednesday,  May  20: 

Morning,  group  meetings:  Economic  De- 
velopment and  Private  Enterprise  (II):  the 
Need  for  Greater  Freedom  In  Distribution: 
International  Conventions  of  RaU  and  Road 
Transport;  International  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  (II). 

Afternoon,  general  meeting:  Steps  to  Con- 
vertibility and  Monetary  Reconstruction. 

Thursday,  May  ai: 

Morning,  group  meetln«B:  Opening  Fron- 
tiers to  Goods  and  Travel;  International 
Business  Agreementa;  the  Future  of  Air  and 
Sea  Transport;  Trade  Terms  and  Contracta 
of  Sale. 

Afternoon,  general  meeting:  European  In- 
tegration: Factor  in  World  Peace  and  Pros- 
perity. 

Friday.  May  22: 

Morning,  group  meeting:  Intematlooal 
Commercial  Arbitration. 

Morning,  general  meeting:  Economic  Sta- 
bility and  Primary  Production. 

Afternoon,  general  meeting:   Freer  Trade 
and  the  Development  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 
Saturday,  May  2S: 

Morning,  closing  plenary  session:  Future 
Trends  In  ICC  Policy  and  ActlviUes. 
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Proposed  libby,  Mont,  Dan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MONTAIfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VHTTED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  20,  1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscon  a  letter 
dated  April  10,  1953,  sent  by  me  to  MaJ. 
Gen.  Samuel  D.  Sturgls.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, relative  to  the  proposed  Libby 
Dam;  a  letter  dated  April  16,  1953.  sent 
to  me  by  Jesse  B.  Ellis,  secretary.  United 
States  Section.  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, relative  to  the  same  matter; 


It  letter  dated  April  8,  19SS.  sent  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles;  a 
letter  dated  April  16.  1953,  addressed  to 
me  by  Brig.  Gen.  B.  L.  Robinson.  Act- 
ing Chief  of  Engineers,  together  with  a 
summary  of  developments  relative  to 
the  Libby  Dam  project  in  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UMrm  Statbs  ScMan. 
CoacMxms  om  FoasioM  Rkl,*tions. 

Jt^trU  10. 19i3. 
Maj.  Oen.  Sairoa.  D.  Stubsis. 

Chief  of  Sngineert.  Department  of  th* 
Army.  Waahinnton,  D.  C. 

Deas  OEMcaAi.  Srxmeis:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  there  is  some  question  rela- 
tive to  the  feasibility  of  the  dam  to  be  con- 
structed In  Lincoln  County.  Mont.,  known  as 
the  Libby  Dam.  because  of  Inherent  difficul- 
ties between  this  country  and  Canada  over 
the  matter  of  the  cost  and  distribution  of 
power. 

I  would  like  to  request  of  you  at  this  time 
that  you  send  me  a  full  report  as  to  the 
status  of  this  particular  project.  As  fsir  as 
I  am  personally  concerned.  If  the  dam  as  con- 
templated Is  to  extend  into  Canada,  I  would 
not  want  to  see  1  kilowatt  of  electricity  as- 
signed to  the  Province  of  Britl&h  Columbia, 
but  would  rather  that  a  cash  settlement  be 
considered  In  lieu  of  the  allocation  of  power. 
It  this  question  cannot  be  settled  on  that 
basis,  then  I  would  be  In  favor  of  building  a 
project  entirely  within  the  State  of  Montana 
so  there  would  be  absolutely  no  question  as 
to  where  all  the  power  from  Libby  Dam 
would  be  allocated. 

I  understand  at  this  late  date,  and  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  is  opposition  to  Libby 
Dam  on  the  part  of  the  J.  Nells  Lumber  Co., 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  the  Zono- 
llte  Oo.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  these 
companies  are  opposed  to  all  plans  for  the 
construction  of  this  dam,  tout  I  would  appre- 
cUte  your  looking  into  this  matter  and  com- 
municating with  Secretary  Dulles,  as  to  any 
action  be  has  taken  or  is  considering  taking 
In  this  matter;  with  the  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission: and  with  any  other  Government 
agency  which  may  have  a  collateral  interest 
In  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other, 
as  my  understanding  Is  that  the  authortea- 
fcion  plaoed  the  authority  for  the  construc- 
tion with  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and 
tiM  fact  that  the  reservoir  might  extend  into 
Canada  brought  in  the  International  Joint 
OommisBton. 

I  wouki  appreciate  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive report  about  this  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  I  would  like  to  have  you  know 
also  that  Ootonel  Itschner.  division  engineer. 
uiuler  whose  Jurisdiction  the  proposed  i»oj- 
ect  falls,  has  been  most  helpftU  and  consid- 
erate in  this  matter. 

With  best  personal  wishes  and  assuring 
you  I  would  appreciate  a  very  early  reply  to 
this  request.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

ICncx  Manshklp. 

IMTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSIOW, 

WaaMngton,  D.  C.  AprU  J«.  195J. 
Hon.  MICHAEL  J.  MAKsnsu), 
VuUed  SUU*  Senate. 

WaKtngtom;  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sekatob  MawsriELD:  I  want  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  enclosure  of  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  10,  1953.  which 
you  had  addressed  to  MaJ.  Oen.  Samuel  D. 
Bturgia,  Chief  of  Engineers,  which  you  sent 
tat  the  twe  of  oar  oflloe:  and  also  to  thank 
yoa  for  same. 

Tou  are  advised  that  ai  thla  ttns  ttM  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  written  letters  to  both 
sections  of  the  ComnUsslon  a  copy  of  which 
I  enclose  to  you.  In  which  the  Government 
at  the  United  States   has   withdrawn  the 


appUcatlon.  TbereSon,  the  CVsnniilisiau  tms 
acted  In  accordanos  «tth  tb*  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  would  Uke  to  state  In  babaU  of  the  Oom- 
misslon  that  at  no  time  have  they  sub- 
■oitted  any  propoaal  to  the  Canadian  sec- 
ttoa  of  the  Commission  allocating  any 
amount  of  power  from  the  Libby  Dam  proj- 
ect in  lieu  .of  damages  to  Canada. 

The  CcMnmiasion  wiU  be  glad  to  confer 
with  you  on  any  matter  in  which  you  are 
Interested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jbssc  B.  Stxis, 
Seeretmry.  United  States  Section  l»- 
ternationml  JoiMt  OommUsion. 

DEPAirrMTNT  OF  State, 
Washington,  April  8,  1953. 
The  IhmsifATioiiAL  Jonrr  CoMXissioif. 
Washington,  D.  C.   United   States  of 
America;  and  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 
Snt:  Reference  is  made  to  the  application 
dated  January  12,  1961,  filed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  the  Inter- 
national Joint  CommisBlon  for  approval  of 
the  construction  and  operation  o<  a  dam  and 
reservoir  referred  to  as  "Libby  Dam"  on  the 
Kootenai  River  near  Libby,  Mont. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  the  advisability  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
application  in  order  that  examination  might 
be  made  with  respect  to  certain  domestic 
questions  such  as  selection  of  the  axis  for 
the  dam.  relocations  and  related  matters 
that  could  be  dealt  with  In  accordanoe  with 
regularly  established  procedures,  rather  than 
intermingled  with  investigation  of  the  in- 
ternational aspecta  of  the  case. 

In  view  of  these  developmente  you  are  ad- 
vised that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  a  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  hereby  withdraws  the 
application  for  the  approval  of  the  Libby 
Dam  project  effective  as  of  this  date* 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Fostes  Douxs. 


Apul  1«,  1«S3. 
Hon.  Mike  Mamsfibld, 

UniUd  State*  Senate.         ^ 

Waahinqtm.  D.  C. 

DEAa  Sbnatob  Mamsvield:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  March  S.  1953.  and 
your  recent  letter  of  AprU  10,  1953,  concern- 
ing the  status  of  Libby  project  in  Montana. 
Your  letter  al  March  5,  which  enclosed  a 
letter  from  the  J.  Neils  Lumber  Co..  was  re- 
ferred to  the  oOoes  of  the  division  and  dis- 
trict engineers  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  A  report  has  now  been  received 
furnishing  information  pertinent  to  your 
Inquiry. 

Enclosed  is  a  statement  summsrising  the 
deveiopmenta  of  Libby  project  to  about  AprU 
1. 1963.  The  Corps  of  fiinglneers  has  for  some 
time  considered  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  certain  domestic  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  Libby  project,  such  as  selection 
of  the  site  for  the  axis  of  the  dam,  relocation 
of  railroads,  highways,  and  Industry  within 
the  reservoir  pool,  and  other  related  matters, 
handled  in  accordance  with  regularly  estab- 
lished procedures  rather  than  intermingled 
with  consideration  of  the  international  as- 
pecta of  the  case.  Accordingly,  on  AprU  6. 
1953,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  by  letter, 
requested  the  Department  oi  State  to  with- 
draw the  appUcatlon  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  dated  January  12.  1961. 
for  approval  of  construction  of  the  Libby 
project,  Kootenai  Elver.  Mont.  By  latter 
dated  April  8. 1963.  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  State  adrtoed 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
withdraws  the  application  of  Januaiy  IS. 

U»6L 

I  hopt  that  this  information  wtO  foUlU 
your  present  needr..  but  should  *aMX\iim»k 


data  be  needed  It  will  be  gladly  fumlahed 
on  your  request. 

Thit  aoclosure  to  your  letter  of  March  5, 
1963,  la  returned  as  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  L.    BOBDiSOM, 

Briomiier  General. 
Acting  Chief  of  Ettgineert. 

SmsMsaT  or  Dbveloi>mcnt8,  Lxbbt  Pbojkt. 

MOMTAWA 

Libby  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  a  major  multi- 
ple-purpose project  on  the  Kootenai  River, 
Mont.,  which  will  provide  storage  for  fiood 
control,  for  production  of  hydroelectric 
power,  both  at-slte  and  at  downstream 
planta,  and  for  related  water  uses.  The  pro- 
ject was  authorized  by  Congress  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1930  as  part  of  the  general 
comprehensive  plan  for  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Baain.  The  general  plan 
was  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  survey 
and  stvtdy  which  was  authorized  by  tha 
Senate  Comnxlttee  on  Commerce  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1943.  The  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress  in  which  Uie  surveys,  studies,  and 
recommended  plan  are  described  was  printed 
as  House  Document  No.  631.  81st  Congress, 
2d  session. 

Soon  after  authorization  of  the  Libby  proj- 
ect by  Congress  in  May  1950.  steps  were  In- 
itiated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  obtain 
approval   by   the  Internatioual   Joint  Com- 
mission. United  States  and  Canada,  as  re- 
quired  under   the   terms   of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909  for  projecta  in   one 
country  which  will  back  water  into  the  other 
country.    Based  on  a  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  State 
made  formal   appUcatlon   to  the   Commis- 
sion for  approval  of  the  Libby  project  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1951.    The  Commission  held  hear- 
ings on  the  appUcatlon  in  March  1951   at 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  at  Helena.  Mont.;  and 
at  two  locaUons  in  British  Columbia.    After 
discussion   of   the    International   aspecta   of 
the  Libby  project  at  a  number  of  meetings 
of  the  Commission,  and  after  consideration 
of  the  information  obtained  at  the  hearings, 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  March  1952  proposed  to  the  Canadian 
Section  of  the  Commission  that  the  applica- 
tion be  approved  subject  to  the  conditions 
that   the   United  States  bear   the   costa   of 
reimbursing  all  Interesta  in  Canada  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  project  through  taking  of 
lands,   relocations   of  roads,   railroads,   and 
other  faculties.    The  proposal  of  the  United 
States  Section  recognized  that  oonstrucUon 
of  the  project  would  Involve  the  giving  up 
by  Canada  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  the 
rttoiirces  of  that  portion  of  the  Kootenai 
Basin  in  Canada  affected  by  the  project  but 
suggested  that  in  view  of  substantial  flood- 
contiol  and  powa  benefita  downstream  la 
Can^"  which  would  result  from  the  project 
that  no  direct  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
natiiral  resources  to  Canada  appeared  nec- 
essary. 
To  date,  no  reply  has  been  received  by  the 
'  United  States  Section  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  atttlude  (tf  the  Canadian  Section  of 
the  Commission  toward  the  foregoing  pro- 
posal of  March  1962.    Despite  rumors  to  the 
contrary,   no    irfff^'pl    requesta   or    demands 
that  the  United  States  sell  to  Canada  40  per- 
cent or  any  other  proportion  of  the  power  to 
be  generated  by  the  Ubby  project  has  been 
ncelved  by  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Ccounlssion.  nor  Is  any  such  proposal  under 
oAcial  cnnstd^Tf*^"     To  date,  the  only  offi- 
cial ffTssi""  of  views  of  Canada  have  been 
the  oOdal  stat^ementa  In  response  of   the 
Government  of  r^"«^«  and  the  Oovenuoent 
ot  the  Province  a  British  Oolumhia  vhlch 
ware  fximMlaed  the  Caaamlsalan  In  1951  and 
prior    to   tha  Mardi    lASS   propnaal   ot   the 
Cnitad  States  Scrtinn      The  oAclal  atete- 
la  iipssMM  were  to  tba  effect  that 
wjt  ai^eet  to  appsoval  ot  tbm 
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<a)  The  value  of  lands,  relocattona.  and 
other  damages  necessary  to  provide  the  por- 
tion ot  the  reservoir  area  In  Canada;  and 

(b)  The  low  of  natural  resource*  to 
Canada. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  views  of  Canada 
on  the  March  1952  {N-opoeal  will  be  made 
known  as  soon  as  a  special  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  has  bad  an  opportiinity 
to  consider  the  matter. 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  steps  to- 
ward settlement  of  the  international  aspects 
of  this  development,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
vmdertook,  immediately  after  authorization 
of  the  project  in  May  1950,  to  initiate  the 
necessary  definite  project  planning  and  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  si>ecificatlons  in  accord- 
ance with  regularly  established  procedures. 
Planning  funds  totaling  $333,000  were  al- 
lotted from  appropriations  made  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1953.  In  its  Report  No.  1754,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  stipulated 
that  additional  funds  of  $200,000  from  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1953  could  be  used 
for  planning  work  on  the  Llbby  project,  pro- 
vided assurance  was  received  from  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  that  the  status  of  the  agreement 
for  the  storage  of  water  on  the  Canadian  side 
was  progressing  satisfactorily.  By  letter 
dated  December  4.  1952,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Commission  in- 
formed the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  Com- 
mission was  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
statiis  of  the  agreement  was  satisfactory. 
Accordingly,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
forced  to  discontinue  the  planning  work  on 
Libby  until  it  is  advised  that  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  Senate  Report  No.  1754  are  met, 
or  until  as  a  result  of  possible  future  repre- 
sentations to  the  Congress  it  is  determined 
that  the  situation  Is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  for  detailed 
planning. 

A  part  of  the  regularly  established  proce- 
dures for  the  planning  work  outlined  above  Is 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  general  vicinity  con- 
templated for  the  proposed  project  to  deter- 
mine the  best  possible  location  of  the  axis  of 
the  dam.  In  the  studies  thus  far  completed 
for  the  Llbby  project,  nine  alternative  loca- 
tions both  above  and  below  the  site  tenta- 
tively selected  in  the  project  report  have  been 
examined  and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  location  are  being  evaluated. 
Final  decision  as  to  the  best  location  has  not 
yet  been  made,  nor  can  it  be  made  until 
further  studies  are  accomplished.  As  noted 
*lx)ve,  all  planning  work  has  been  discon- 
tinued and  such  further  studies  cannot  be 
completed  until  planning  work  is  resumed. 
In  any  event,  none  of  the  alternative  loca- 
tions being  considered  involves  any  change 
In  the  international  aspects  of  the  project. 
Accordingly,  such  questions  do  not  affect  the 
application  now  before  the  International 
Joint  Commission  nor  does  their  status  pre- 
clude consideration  of  the  international  as- 
pects by  the  Commission. 

The  district  engineer  at  Seattle  has  re- 
ported that  of  all  sites  under  consideration 
the  most  favorable  from  the  standpoint  of 
complete  and  efllcient  utilization  of  the 
power  resources  is  the  lowest  site  at  Bflle 
204.9.  This  site,  however,  is  considered  most 
disadvantageous  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Co.,  the  Zonolite  Co..  and  the  J.  NeUs 
Lumber  Co.  The  division  engineer  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  in  reviewing  the  district  engi- 
neer's report,  recommended  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  that  final  decision  on  selection  of 
a  site  be  deferred  until  further  surveys  and 
studies  could  be  made  of  the  site  at  Mile  217, 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  rail- 
way, Zonolite,  and  Itimber  companies  and 
which,  though  It  Involves  sacrifice  of  appre- 
ciable power  potentiality,  might  prove  satis- 
factory If  foundation  conditions  are  found 
to  be  acceptable.  This  office  has  approved 
deferral  of  final  decision  and  has  approved 
the  further  analysis  of  the  alternate  sites 


including  the  site  at  MUe  217,  but,  beca\ise 
of  restrictions  on  use  of  available  funds,  is 
unable  to  direct  the  field  offices  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  surveys  and  studies  at  this 
time. 

When  a  decision  is  made  as  to  the  specific 
location  which  offers  the  greatest  advantages 
and  least  disadvantages  any  significant 
change  in  the  nature,  costs,  or  benefits  of  the 
project  will  be  made  known  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  in  accordance 
with  established  procedures  and  steps  taken 
for  reconsideration  of  the  project  if  the 
change  is  beyond  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  Congress  in  the 
original  project  authorization. 


Offshore  Oil  and  Gas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Douglas  on  Offshore  Oil.  Gas." 
published  in  the  Illinois  State  Register 
of  April  13.  1953.  This  editorial  speaks 
in  a  well-deserved,  complimentary  way 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 

For  11  hours  niinols'  senior  Senator  Pattl 
H.  Douglas  addressed  the  Senate  against 
legislation  which  would  give  away  from  950 
$300  million  in  offshore  oil  and  gas. 

It  was  such  a  masterful  presentation  of  a 
momentous  Issue,  complex  and  bitterly  con- 
troversial, that  even  some  distinguished  Sen- 
ators who  differ  with  him.  congratulated 
Senator  Douglas  upon  his  argumentative 
powers,  his  rlghteotis  logic,  and  his  physical 
endurance. 

If  ever  there  was  a  patriot  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  that  man  is  Senator  Douglas. 

He  ranks  with  the  greatest  of  the  great 

Elihu  Root,  the  elder  Lodge,  James  Hamil- 
ton LewU,  George  NorrU,  and  others  whose 
lustrous  names  challenge  the  imagination 
and  create  the  ultimate  In  admiration. 

Senator  Dougias  cleared  away  a  serious 
misunderstanding  of  this  subject.  The  issue 
is  offshore  oil  and  gas  under  the  territorial 
sea,  not  tidelands  nor  the  submerged  lands 
under  inland  waters.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  ruled  that  the  tidelands 
proper,  or  the  land  which  is  dally  washed 
by  the  tides  between  high  watermark  and 
low  watermark  belong  to  the  States. 

We  have  before  ua  Senator  Douglas'  ad- 
dress of  52  long,  printed  pages.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive work  from  a  mastermind  guided  by  a 
conscience  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind. 
Prom  $50  billion  to  $300  billion. 
That's  the  size  of  the  issue.  The  amount 
la  hard  to  comprehend.  Douglas  gives  an 
illustration.  Only  $1  billion  In  $1,000  bills 
piled  one  on  the  other  would  reach  higher 
than  the  top  of  Washington  Monument.  The 
Holland  bill  provides  for  the  grab.  The 
Anderson  bills  oppose  it.  Let  us  foUow 
Senator  DouoLts'  logic  for  a  moment  In  a 
few  excerpts  from  his  address. 

"The  Supreme  Court,"  he  says,  "in  three 
successive  cases,  involving  California,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas,  has  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  paramount  rights  In  these 
submerged  lands  seaward  from  the  low-water 


mark  and  hence  in  the  oil  and  gas.  Thssa 
great  properties  now  belong  to  the  158  mil- 
lion people  of  the  country. 

"The  Holland  biU  would,  however,  turn 
over  a  large  fraction  of  these  assets  to  S  or  4 
States  and  make  possible  the  allenaticm  of 
the  rest. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  Holland 
bill  to  confirm  the  title  of  the  States  to 
(a)  the  tidelands  projier  or  land  dally  washed 
by  the  tides  between  the  high-  and  low-water 
marks;  or  (b)  the  submerged  lands  under 
bays,  ports,  and  harbors;  or  (c)  submerged 
lands  under  navigable  rivers;  or  (d)  sub- 
merged lands  under  the  Inland  lakes,  includ- 
ing the  Great  Lakes. 

"The  SUtes  have  already  been  given  title 
to  aU  this  by  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of 
court  decisions.  The  Federal  Government 
has  never  questioned  these  decisions.  We 
who  favor  Federal  control  of  the  offshore  oU 
and  gas  have  Introduced  specific  legislation 
in  the  form  of  the  Anderson  bills  (S.  107 
and  S.  1262)  to  confirm  the  rtghts  of  the 
SUtes  in  the  tidelands  and  in  an  submerged 
lands  under  navigable  inland  waters.  We 
have  made  this  crystal  clear  so  far  as  the 
Great  Lakes  are  concerned.  We  also  will 
confirm  State  and  private  ownership  of  pre- 
viously filled  land  and  we  open  the  way  for 
the  future  filling  in  of  this  land. 

"But  we  do  say  that  these  huge  treasures 
of  offshore  oil  and  gas  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Nation  should  not  be  given  to 
the  comparative  few.  They  should  be  used 
to  help  meet  the  costs  of  national  defense 
to  reduce  the  public  debt,  to  wipe  out  U- 
llteracy,  and  to  develop  through  education 
the  human  resources  of  the  country.  These 
are  the  great  purposes  for  which  these  natu- 
ral resources  are  to  be  used. 

"If  we  alienate  the  offshore  oil  and  gas 
then  the  Mountain  SUtes  will  demand  the 
mineral  rlghu  on  Government  land  within 
their  boundaries;  there  will  be  a  drive  to 
turn  over  the  foresU  and  uplands  now  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Sutes 
which  will  mean  that  they  will  be  overcut 
and  overgrazed.  The  resulU  wlU  be  greater 
floods  and  more  soil  erosion. 

"It  is  in  the  public  interest  therefore  to 
defeat  the  Holland  bill  (S.  J.  Res.  18)  and  to 
substitute  in  its  stead  the  Anderson  bill  with 
the  HIU  amendment  which  would  continue 
with  the  Federal  Government  the  ownership 
of  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources,  author- 
ise their  immediate  development,  and  use 
their  proceeds  first  for  national  defense  and 
then,  if  it  seems  wise,  for  education." 

The  State  Register  urges  iu  readers  to 
give  heed  to  these  facts  and  to  catch  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  gallant  fight  Sena- 
tor Douglas  Is  making.  We  urge  readers  to 
be  interested  and  to  write  or  wire  encourage- 
ment to  the  Senator.  •-•^o- 

By  comparison,  the  Teapot  Dome  grab  la 
as  the  fias  of  a  firecracker  beside  the  exolo- 
slon  of  an  atomic  bomb. 
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Tax   Free   GoTemment-Owned   Maan- 
factoriof    Plants 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRESCOn  BUSH 

or  ooNNscncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTDJ  STATES 

Monday,  Aprti  20.  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
town  manager  of  the  town  of  Stratford, 
Conn.,  enclosing  an  editorial,  which  deals 
with  the  heavy  tax  burden  imposed  upon 


some  towns  because  of  the  existence  of 
Government-owned  factories  within  such 

towns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoai).  as  follows: 

Town  or  SrsATroao,  Comr.. 

Apra  17.  1953. 
Senator  Pekscott  busn. 
'Jnited  States  Senate, 

WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sn:  Stratford,  Conn.,  our  hometown. 
Is  a  thriving  little  community  of  33,000.  We 
are  about  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  which  is  the  industrial  capital 
of  Connecticut,  and  this  area  Is  considered 
to  be  a  highly  critical  defense  area  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  defense  work  being 
carried  on. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  Into  the  out- 
sklrU  ana  buUd  large  developments  to  prop- 
erly house  these  defense  workers.  We  have 
become  practically  a  bedroom  for  the  city  of 
Bridgeport,  having  only  a  few  industries  in 
our  town.  Naturally  with  these  housing 
developmenU  the  demands  for  services  are 
called  for.  With  the  large  increase  In  chil- 
dren it  has  been  necessary  for  our  com- 
munity to  build  five  new  schools  and  there 
are  prospecU  of  more,  also  to  enlarge  our 
police,  fire,  and  public-works  departmenU 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
services. 

This  has  brought  a  tremendotis  financial 
burden  to  our  Uxpayers,  and  we  have  Jtist 
about  reached  the  limit  of  our  bonded  in- 
debtedness. What  is  going  to  happen  for 
additional  demands  we  do  not  know  because 
most  of  the  burden  has  been  placed  on  the 
individual  homeowner,  who  Is  already  overr 
burdened  with  taxes. 

We  have  in  Stratford  a  large  Industrial 
plant,  the  Bridgeport-Lycoming  division  of 
the  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.  We  are  very 
happy  to  have  this  plant  with  us,  and  to 
have  iU  5.500  employees  employed  there, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  this  plant  is  a 
Oovernment-owned  plant,  consequently  it  is 
Ux  free.  lU  inventories  are  greater  than 
our  entire  grand  list,  and  if  it  were  privately 
owned  several  million  dollars  in  Uxes  would 
be  added  to  our  town's  taxable  grand  list. 

The  enclosed  editorial,  which  appeared 
April  16,  1953,  in  the  Bridgeport  Post,  fitted 
our  problem  to  a  nicety,  and  we  officially 
here  are  highly  pleased  tfcat  President  Elsen- 
hower has  taken  the  initiative  in  getting 
our  National  Government  out  of  competition 
and  rettirning  it  to  private  individuals  and 
companies.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  wlU 
continue,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  reUnqulsh  iU  hold- 
ings In  the  Avco  plant  so  that  It  can  be  taken 
over  by  private  InteretjU  and  wUl  bring 
needed  Income  into  the  treasury  of  our  town. 
If  possible,  we  would  like  this  editorial  read 
Into  the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Recoko.  for  the  rec- 
ord, and  also  pray  and  hope  that  in  a  short 
time  something  will  be  done  to  denationalize 
the  Government  in  business  and  have  it  re- 
turn to  the  good  old  free  American  way  of 
doing  business. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  can  do  to 
help  expedite  this  ttunover,  and  with  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Hasst  B.  Flood, 

Town  Manager. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Post  of  AprU  16,  1963] 
Oct  Umtrd  Statss  Out  or  BusonESs 

Last  year  when  General  Eisenhower  was 
campaigning  he  promisisd.  with  the  help  of 
the  GOP,  to  get  the  country  out  of  compeU- 
tlve  business.  Now  President,  he  has  asked 
Congress  to  sell  the  Government's  $550  mil- 
lion synthetic-rubber  business  to  private 
individuals  or  companies. 

This  is  the  first  major  move  of  the  admin- 
istration to  get  away  frcm  nationalization  or 
•ociallzatlOQ  of  Industry.    Britain,  after  an 


unfortunate  ezpertenee  In  this  form  of  so- 
cialism, has  gone  a  long  way  xinder  the 
ChurchlU  regime  to  get  out  of  it. 

It  Just  doesn't  work,  and  the  best  proof  of 
It  comes  not  from  free  BriUln,  but  from  the 
Communist  empire  and  Independently  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

Congress  put  the  country  into  the  rubber 
bxislness  first  to  overcome  the  shortage  de- 
veloped when  Japan  cut  off  our  Far  East 
supplies  early  In  the  Pacific  war.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  the  Government  to 
remain  in  business  now.  One  by  one  every 
single  Government  venture  into  business  or 
Industry  should  be  liquidated  or  turned  over 
to  private  concerns  for  competitive  trade. 

Why  should  the  Government  own  any 
plants  today,  when  Industry  is  able  to  buy 
factories  already  in  existence  or  to  buUd  new 
ones?  And  now  that  the  President  has  moved 
to  get  rid  of  the  synthetic-rubber  plante,  per- 
haps he  will  go  through  the  list  and  sell 
others  to  companies  in  the  market  for  build- 
ings and  machinery  so  that  they  can  be 
added  to  the  tax  liste  of  communities 
throughout  the  nation. 

For  example,  the  Brldgeport-Lycomlng  di- 
vision of  Avco,  on  South  Main  Street,  Strat- 
ford, is  a  Government-owned  plant.  Conse- 
quently it  is  tax  free.  But  if  It  were  pri- 
vately owned,  several  million  doUars  would 
be  added  to  the  town's  taxable  grand  list. 

We  don't  know  what  the  future  of  the 
Avco's  local  division  is  going  to  be,  but  we 
feel  confident  that  if  Avoo  owned  IU  own 
plant  the  corporation  would  remain,  perma- 
nently, in  ite  present  location,  and  when  the 
production  of  peacetime  products  supersedes 
orders  for  defense  equipment,  the  big  plant 
would  hum  with  civilian  output.  In  this 
area,  and  in  all  of  Connecticut,  we  want  all 
the  industries  we  can  get.  Ihdtistry  Is  the 
llfeblood  of  our  community. 

This  is  only  one  example.  There  are  scores 
of  others  throughout  the  United  States.  De- 
nationalization may  take  a  little  time,  but  it 
cannot  come  too  soon  to  satisfy  the  public 
which  is  Interested  in  malnUlnlng  the  free 
American  way  of  doing  business. 


Our  Gift  to  Texa$ 


A  favorable  Senate  vote  will  complete  leg- 
l8l'\tive  action  on  the  bill  to  give  a  few 
coasUl  SUtea  valuable  resources  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  t>elong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  therefore  to  all  the 
States.  One  way  to  look  at  the  treasure 
Involved  is  to  measure  it  in  terms  of  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Listxb  Hill,  of  Alabama, 
one  of  the  qultelalm  opponenU.  Senator 
Hell  has  suggested  that,  instead  of  granting 
the  offshore  oil  to  California,  Texas,  Loui- 
sUna,  and  Florida,  the  Federal  Government 
be  authorized  to  distribute  the  royalties 
from  It  to  all  the  SUtes  for  the  support  of 
education  (with  the  coastal  States  getting 
a  larger  share). 

The  probable  amounts  that  the  SUtes 
would  get  under  this  plan  vary,  depending 
on  the  estimated  value  of  the  oil  under  the 
submerged  areas  and  on  the  percentage  of 
the  royalties.  But  even  under  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  Pennsylvania  would  get 
$424,000,000.  Under  liberal  estimates,  this 
SUte  woxild  get  nearly  $4  billion. 

The  Ironic  aspect  of  the  qultelalm  plan 
is  that,  if  any  of  the  Involved  States  run 
into  international  disputes  in  extracting  oil 
from  the  Continental  Shelf,  it  will  be  the 
Government  of  the  48  States  that  will  have 
to  come  to  their  aid.  Texas  and  Florida, 
for  example,  clslm  land  out  to  10>4  fnllee— 
7>^  miles  beyond  the  Une  to  which  tlie 
United  SUtes  asserts  Jurisdiction.  If  Texas 
oil  drillers  In  International  waters  get  Into 
trouble,  as  Texas  shrimpers  have  In  the 
past,  the  SUte  Department  or  the  Navy  will 
be  expected  to  guard  their  rlghU. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  Is  expected 
to  protect  American  Interesta  In  such  areas. 
It  should  be  entrusted  with  administering 
the  offshore  oil  lands  and  proceeds  from 
them  shoxild  go  to  all  the  SUtes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  rXMMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  entitled 
"Our  Gift  to  Texas,"  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  of  April  18.  It  is  hearten- 
ing to  see  the  Post-Gazette  join  with 
other  leading  newspapers  across  the  Na- 
tion in  speaking  out  against  what  has 
been  aptly  described  as  "one  of  the  great- 
est and  surely  the  most  unjustified  give- 
away programs  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Stotes." 
The  editorial  follows: 

OOB  Girz  TO  TszAS 
Now  that  Republican  Majority  LMdtf 
Xatt  has  announced  his  Intention  to  press 
for  a  showdown  or  the  offshore  oU  Irtll. 
the  Senate  may  soon  vote  on  that  viui  tegts- 
latlon.  Opponents  of  the  admlntstratKm 
measure  to  esUblish  SUte  ownetsliip  oj 
submerged  coastal  oU  lands  have  ■Mntaawd 
an  Impressive  array  of  facts  acalnst  tfcs 
blU.  But  there  has  been  no  s»n  t^t  th«tr 
efforte  are  likely  to  prevent  '^oo^tews  tnxa. 
going  through  with  the  pUn  to  qiallclaiaa 
Federal  title  In  the  undersea  lands. 


Only  Oilmen  Care  Abont  Our  OU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  HXW  MSZICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Only  Oilmen  Care  About  Our 
Oil,"  written  by  Miss  Doris  Pleeson  and 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  April 
16,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Onlt  OtLtmt  Cakz  Asotrr  Om  On. 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

A  small  group  of  conservation -conscious 
Senators  Is  doggedly  fighting  congressional 
transfer  of  offshn-e  oU  lands  to  the  coasUl 
SUtes,  with  no  apparent  indication  that  any 
substantial  segment  of  the  public  is  listening 
to  their  warnings. 

The  Senate  is  scarcely  acknowledging 
that  a  debate  Is  taking  place,  though  the 
level  of  the  dlscxission  Is  far  above  the  mine- 
run  argumenU  on  lesser  matters.  Few  Sen- 
ators of  the  96  who  are  expected  to  give  a 
big  majority  to  the  proposal  to  enrich  a  fesr 
SUtes  at  the  expense  oi  aU  bother  to  be  on 
the  floor. 

Tttey  noticed  that  the  dlscawlnw  coold 
aot  even  bold  the  big  Easter  ciusNlB  whtcb 
hav«  jammed  the  Capitol,  a  lack  ot  pubUe 
interest  wbieh  has  been  reflected  very  nat- 
ur*Uy  taa  tike  press  and  radio  corersige.  Tbcy 
tbmmtimm  flgare  they  can  tend  to  ttefc  Uiwm 
votk  er  vtrtk  tibs  consttttxents  with  tmpnmtty 
«attl  tto  MUa  S0i»iul  £uc  ibm  Aaai  vxm^ 
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Pr«cid«nt  glaenhower  Indicated  his  dis- 
interest by  choosing  this  week  for  a  golf 
boHday.  Anyway,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  CoMGacssioirAi.  Rxcokd  Is  his 
required  reading  either  In  Georgia  or  at  the 
White  House. 

Senators  who  have  mastered  the  subject  of 
offshore  oU  with  Its  long  history  of  litiga- 
tion. Its  international  Implications  and  Its 
conservation  aspects  recognise  that  they 
have  failed  to  capture  the  public  Imagina- 
tion. They  assess  their  problem  something 
like  this  : 

Tliey  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  personal 
tfevil.  It  Is  harder  to  fight  a  few  States  than 
one  greedy  man,  who  might  be  unimportant 
tn  himself. 

The  oU  companies  which  will  benefit 
through  operating  with  the  more  easily  pres- 
sured State  legislatures  have  been  smart 
enough  to  keep  their  heads  down  and  let  the 
States  fight.  "Think  of  all  the  mink  coats 
and  deep  freezes  that  offshore  oil  will  buy," 
mourned  Senator  AirDxasoir.  Democrat,  of 
Hew  Mexico.  "And  we  haven't  been  able  to 
nail  one  to  our  mast." 

Nor  has  any  defender  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's paramount  Interest  In  offshore  oil 
lands,  as  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
seemed  able  to  dramatize  the  Issue  effec- 
tively. Some  of  them,  as  Senators  Patti. 
DotTOLAS  and  HusniT  HmcPHaxr,  have  done 
well  with  other  subjects,  but  this  one 
dampens  even  them. 

Republicans  and  the  Republican  President 
who  win  really  be  responsible  for  the  antici- 
pated end  result  get  the  extra  dividend  of  a 
Democratic  factional  fight  on  this  issue. 
Democrats  are  doing  most  of  the  talking  pro 
and  con  and  the  issue  is  associated  vlth  them 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  tenacity  still  shown  by  foes  of  the 
offshore  oil  transfer  Is  first  of  all  a  matter  of 
conviction.  Thay  are  also  certain,  however, 
that  this  year's  result  Is  not  the  end  of  the 
Issue  and  the  record  they  are  making  is  di- 
rected toward  fighting  another  day  against 
the  further  encroachments  on  the  public 
domain  they  foresee  in  the  near  futiire. 

Their  slogan  was  coined  for  them  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chapman:  "The 
Republicans  are  getting  ready  for  bank 
night  in  the  public  domain."  Toward  that 
end.  Senator  KxrATrvza  for  one  Is  drawing  at- 
tention to  all  the  things  the  present  bill  does 
not  do.  Mainly  it  does  not  foreclose  such 
future  attempts  by  aflbmlng  the  rights  of 
the  Pederal  Government. 

"Either  this  Congress  or  future  Congresses 
will  have  before  it  these  same  forces  and  in- 
terests bearing  their  bowls  and  crying  'More, 
more.' "  Senator  Kxtattver  forecast. 


Korea's  Fatnn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  aUSSOCBI 

IN  THB  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  IS.  1953 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  the 
•arly  1920's.  You  Chan  Yang  was  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine  in  Boston  University, 
and  I  was  a  student  of  theology  at  the 
«ame  school.  We  lived  under  the  same 
roof.  In  those  years  we  spent  together 
we  came  to  know  each  other  closely  and 
intimately  and  I  learned  to  respect  a 
Korean  who,  because  of  his  personal 
charm,  wide  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
history  and  geography,  and  more  par- 
ticularly because  of  his  clear  mind,  stout 
heart,  and  Christian  spirit,  has  rendered 
service  to  aU  mankind.  We  became 
steacUast  and  loyal  friends. 


During  the  past  three  decades.  You 
Chan  Yang  has  proved  his  worth  as  a 
fine  man.  With  outstanding  ability,  in- 
defatigable Industry,  and  devotion  to 
Christian  idealism,  he  has  won  a  large 
place  in  my  heart. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  say  that  His  Ex- 
eellency  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang  is  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  free  Republic  of  Korea 
to  the  United  States.  On  January  19, 
1953.  he  delivered  a  most  intelligent,  elo- 
quent, convincing,  and  heartwarming 
address  to  tlie  New  York  State  Bankers' 
Association  in  New  York  City.  Though  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
it  in  person,  I  have  read  it  most  carefully 
and  fully  suliscribe  to  its  contents.  It  is 
an  address  iKhich  was  not  made,  but  was 
bom  of  trial  and  tribulation  out  of  long 
years  of  study,  wide  travel,  and  deep  im- 
derstanding.  My  hope  is  that  all  Amer- 
icans can  read  it,  study  it,  reflect  upon  it, 
pray  over  it,  and  then  take  determined 
and  decisive  action. 

Following  Is  the  address  of  a  man  who 
loves  America  as  much  as  he  loves  Ko- 
rea— but  above  all  else,  a  man  who 
reveres  the  cause  of  freedom.  Justice, 
honor,  and  love;  and  who  prizes  liberty 
more  than  life  itself: 

KOBBA'8  TVtUUK 

(Address  by  Dr.  Tou  Chan  Tang.  Korean 
Ambassa<tor  to  the  United  States) 
My  dear  American  friends,  you  pay  my 
embattled  countrymen  and  me,  their  serv- 
ant, a  great  honor  by  Inviting  me  to  address 
you  here  today. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  retell  the  story 
of  the  sympathetic  glass  eye.  Incidentally, 
that  was  old  in  Korea  2,000  years  ago.  We 
had  members  of  your  splendid  profession  In 
our  country  then,  even  before  then,  and 
today — despite  shot  and  shell — we  have  you 
now  and  we  have  always  been  grateful  for 
yoiu-  presence. 

How  could  the  world  get  along  without 
bankers?  So,  yovir  profession  having  had 
my  Interest  for  many,  many  years,  may  I 
now  solicit  your  Interest  to  tell  you  about 
my  covmtry?  We  orienUls,  especially  those 
of  us  like  me  who  have  been  privileged  to 
grow  up  under  American  auspices,  never  get 
over  the  feeling  of  amazement  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  people.  Tour  ma- 
chinery, yoiur  shorter  worklngday  (made  pos- 
sible by  that  machinery),  your  extraordinary 
transformation  of  a  wilderness  into  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world,  your  ability 
to  withstand  the  corruption  of  prosperity, 
and  to  discern  the  needs  of  other  peoples  and 
to  try  to  assist  them  add  up  to  a  triumph  of 
civilization:  and  civilization,  as  we  Koreans 
know  It,  and  as  you  Americans  know  it, 
means  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  »t»«^ 
freedom  of  man. 

Somber  thoughts  dictate  when  one  talks 
about  Korea  today.  As  you  know,  and  as  has 
been  said,  the  past  is  prelude  to  the  present, 
and  the  present  is  prelude  to  the  future. 
The  Korean  people  have  had  a  magnificent 
past — more  thim  43  centuries  of  it  in  our 
peninsula.  Protected  from  the  mainland  at 
Asia  by  rivers  and  mountain  ridges,  we  were 
able  to  develop  down  through  the  long  cor- 
ridors of  time  a  culture  and  a  way  of  life 
that  enabled  ua  to  grow  from  a  few  hundred 
thousand  Into  a  homogeneous  nation  of  30 
milUon,  and  no  more  homogeneous  nation 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
are  an  inventive  people.  Long  before  Guten- 
berg we  contrived  movable  type.  Long  be- 
fore any  other  nation,  so  far  as  we  know,  we 
buUt — and  it  still  stands  in  Korea  today— ^the 
first  solar  observatory.  Lost  somewhere  tn 
the  dim  recesses  of  time  is  our  Invention  at 
the  magnetic  compass.  Nearly  500  years  ago 
our  scholars  evolved  the  first  alphabet  of  the 
Orient-^a4  let  tan.  th«  og^t^pg  tow«1s  ana 


most  at  your  oonsonaata.    All  thM«  thlogi 
we  did  by  ourselves  alone. 

Now,  I  tell  aU  this  not  with  the  spirit  of 
braggadocio,  but  so  you  may  know  what  our 
past  has  been,  and  what  we  have  tried  to 
contribute  to  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Our  present  you  know  full  well.  Tou 
know  It  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  chapters 
of  death  and  devastation  ever  written  In  the 
unhappy  history  of  war.  We  no  longer  are 
a  Nation  of  30  million  persons,  because  our 
casualties,  military  and  civilian,  have  re- 
duced our  numbers  not  by  hundrads  or  by 
thousands  but  by  mUllons. 

Tou  may  wonder  why.  out  of  this  bloody 
and  terrible  present,  I  may  dare  to  entitle 
this  address  "Korea's  Future." 

Well,  under  the  leadership  of  a  great  pa- 
triot, statesman,  and  a  man  of  inflexible  pur- 
pose. President  Syngman  Rhee,  the  Korean 
people  are  in  this  fight  against  communism 
to  the  absolute  finish.  We  would  belie  our 
past  and  forfeit  our  futurv.  If,  in  the  pres- 
ent, we  did  not  show  the  quaUties  that  enable 
us  to  look  backward  with  pride  and  forward 
with  hope. 

Down  through  the  oenturlea  tb«  Korean 
people  established  not  only  a  good  livelihood 
for  themselves  out  of  the  soil  and  fruits  of 
this  oompcj'atively  small  peninsula  that  is 
our  homeland,  but  also  an  ovenufllciencj 
for  their  needs. 

That  meant,  naturally,  an  exportable  sur* 
pl\is.  And  as  you  financial  gentlemen  realize, 
when  a  country  produces  more  than  it  can 
consume  Itself,  It  is  able  to  sell  the  overpro- 
diiction  and  to  buy  back  in  return  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  peoples.  Our  willingness  to 
work,  our  cultivation  of  our  soil,  our  explora. 
tlon  and  development  of  our  mines  and  min- 
erals, our  utilization  of  our  forests,  and  our 
recognition  of  the  vast  marine  wealth  in  the 
seas  around  us  made  us  a  vigorous  and  a 
growing  land  with  happy  people.  In  addi- 
tion, we  enjoyed,  even  under  an  emperor  or 
a  king,  such  a  degree  of  self-government 
that  we  were  to  most  purposes  a  democracy. 
Let  me  clarify  that  Jiist  a  bit:  The  himiblest 
citizen  could  go  to  Seoul  and  see  the  em- 
peror  and  have  his  petition  considered.  In 
addition,  if  the  tax  collector  in  a  certain 
village,  let  us  say,  became  overly  avaricloua, 
the  citizens  could,  as  they  did  in  a  number  of 
instances,  rise  up  and  drive  him  from  their 
midst.  I  do  not  recommend  this,  however, 
for  those  of  us  who  Uve  in  the  modern  world. 

Korea,  standing  as  a  bulwark  against  any 
Chinese  advance  farther  eastward  in  the 
Pacific  and  equally  as  a  bulwark  against  any 
Japanese  advance  upon  the  continent  of  Asia, 
lived  in  peace  for  many  centuries.  But  our 
dream  of  perpetual  peace  was  shattered  when 
Japan  defeated  Russia  and  moved  Into  our 
homeland.  This  was  in  1805  and  tor  four 
decades  we  knew  the  harsh  tyranny  of  alien 
rule. 

One  of  the  devices  Japan  fashioned  in 
order  to  go  Into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
Korea,  to  take  over  our  farmlands,  to  ez- 
proprUte  our  industries,  and  our  mines,  to 
force  my  people— a  free  and  Independent 
people — to  serve  their  overlords  as  serfs,  was 
a  corporation. 

This  corporation  was,  of  course,  an  in* 
strument  of  Japanese  militarism.  It  wae 
financed  by  the  Japanese  Government  and 
fed  fat  by  the  forced  labor  and  the  wealth 
of  my  people.  This  firm  was  known  as  the 
Oriental  Development  Co. 

Tou  gentlemen  may  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  my  surprise  and  dismay  when  re- 
cently the  bonds  of  the  Oriental  Develop- 
ment Co.  were  admitted  to  the  New  Tbrk 
Stock  Exchange  and  two  of  the  three  issues 
listed  thereon  have  had  price  variations  at 
more  than  40  points. 

Now  Korea  has  been  attempthig,  and  I  was 
chairman  of  the  mission  which  made  the 
attempt,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  Japan.  My  president  only 
recently,  at  the  InvlUtlon  of  General  Clark 
1M»  been   In   Tokyo,   where,   among   otiMr 
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things,  he  tried  to  further  our  friendly  ne- 
gotiations. But  the  Japanese,  driven  from 
Korea  by  their  defeat  by  the  United  States, 
are  maintaining  they  still  possess  property 
rights  in  Korea. 

Under  article  4  (b)  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Japaneee  renounced  everything 
they  once  posse— >d  by  .'orce  alone  in  my 
country;  but  now,  ae  I  say.  they  claim  repa- 
rations. 

To  beguile  and  entice  American  Investors, 
and  to  build  up  sentiment  for  their  fictitious 
claims,  they  list  and  sell  to  you  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Oriental  Development  Co.  To 
me.  this  sounds  like  a  slave-shipping  com- 
bine trying  to  peddle  Itf  shares  long  after 
slavery  has  been  condemned  and  outlawed 
by  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  I 
Just  do  not  want  you  to  lie  taken  In  by  this 
trick  of  the  Japanese  and,  incidentally,  if 
any  people  know  the  tricks  of  the  Japanese, 
my  people  do.  We  had  to  put  up  with  them 
for  40  years  of  harsh  and  inhuman  treatment. 

As  I  go  about  this  great  and  glorious  coun- 
try, I  am  naturally  asktd  many  questions 
about  the  war  in  Korea.  These  I  try  to  an- 
swer to  the  best  of  my  atillty.  May  I  touch 
upon  a  few  of  these  quettions  because  they 
may  also  be  In  your  minds.  The  chief  ore 
is  this:  How  do  the  Korean  people  feel 
about  the  Chinese  Nationalists'  role  in  our 
current  fight  against  the  Communists? 

Now,  when  your  back  '-.  up  against  the 
wall  and  help  Is  offered,  it.  would  seem  to  be 
folly  to  object  to  any  kind  of  help.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  we  Kcreans  still  have  a 
great  reservoir  of  manpower,  and  that  reser- 
voir of  manpower  is  ready  eager,  and  willing 
to  be  trained  and  to  do  \tn  duty  or  die  doing 
It  to  drive  the  Red  invader  from  our  soil. 

Being  a  realistic  people  and  with  the  brunt 
of  this  war  on  otir  shoulders,  we  feel  that 
the  presence  of  the  Chinere  Nationalist  divi- 
sions, which  would  have  t<>  be  brought  thou- 
sands of  miles,  would  cnly  Intensify  the 
struggle  rather  than  help  to  achieve  what 
we  all  hope  and  pray  for — a  conJblete  vic- 
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We  say  that  If  those  same  Chinese  Nation- 
alist divisions  were  let  loose  on  the  main- 
land of  China  480  mUlion  Chinese  wotild  rise 
up  to  welcome  them,  bees  use  they  would  be 
fighting  for  the  freedom  and  decency  of  their 
own  country;  likewise,  th^j  presence  of  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  divisions  in  China  would 
neutralize  the  Chinese  Communist  forces, 
for  they  would  be  fighting  on  two  fronts,  and 
at  the  same  time  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
moral  uplift  for  the  Chinese  people,  who  do 
not  wish  to  Uve  under  communism  either; 
they  would  feel  their  savior  had  finally  come 
to  llt>erate  them  from  the  Communists'  iron 
heel  and  would  side  with  the  Nationalist 
forces.  At  present,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
fighting  in  Korea,  have  no  incentive,  but  if 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  are  brought  in, 
then  they  would  be  thoroughly  aroused.  Why 
bring  the  Chinese  civil  war  to  Korea,  thereby 
expanding  the  confilct  needlessly?  If  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  go  to  the  mainland  of 
China,  thU  would  Immrdiately  Impel  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  reduce  their  efforts 
in  Korea,  and  once  those  efforts  are  reduced 
Korea  will  again  become  a  free,  united,  and 
Independent  nation. 

Further.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  train, 
equip,  and  transport,  and  finally  to  Integrate 
Into  the  United  Nations  Command  these  Na- 
tionalist forces.  Since  we  have  the  man- 
power already  In  Korea,  we  could  more  easily 
and  much  more  quickly,  at  far  less  expense, 
train  and  equip  our  own  men. 

We  have  nothing  against  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist forces  nor  against  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple themselves.  They  have  not  embraced 
communism  voluntarily,  but  have  been 
forced  into  it  against  their  will,  and,  given 
the  opportunity,  would  fight  Just  as  we  are 
doing. 

The  Koreans,  and  again  I  tell  you  that  they 
luive  been  the  chief  euflerers.  do  not  want 


this  war  extended.  They  want  it  ended. 
They  want  it  ended  In  victory.  They  want 
the  Communist  invader  to  be  driven  from 
their  eoU.  They  want  a  chance  to  build  new 
homes.  They  want  the  opportunity  to  bring 
up  their  chUdren  and  to  educate  them  with- 
out the  sound  and  horror  of  bombs,  shot,  and 
shell. 

As  I  said  before.  If  we  are  given  this  op- 
portunity, I  believe  we  shall  represent  for 
American  capiUl  what  capital  needs  to  con- 
tinue to  exist — a  safe  Investment,  a  fair 
profit,  and  the  incentive  to  reinvest  that 
fair  profit  in  fertile  soil.  We  are  a  hard- 
wn-king.  indiutrlous  people.  We  have  great 
natural  advantages;  we  welcome  the  tech- 
nological ability  of  the  United  States.  We 
welcome  American  help;  we  are  indeed  grate- 
ful for  the  help  we  have  received,  and  some 
day,  God  willing,  we  shall  repay  that  help 
with  our  hearts,  our  souls,  our  goods,  and  our 
services  and   our   gratitude. 

In  this  general  connection,  you  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  our  Government,  and  I  quote  oiu*  far- 
sighted  President  himself,  Is  as  follows:  Re- 
garding "Private  Investment:  believing  firm- 
ly In  free  enterprise,  we  seek  to  encoursge 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  develop- 
ments by  private  investors  and  industrial- 
ists, whether  Korean,  foreign,  or  combina- 
tions of  the  two." 

What  are  the  potentials  for  investment  In 
my  country?  They  are  so  endless  as  to  defy 
my  listing,  for — as  you  have  read  and  heard, 
and  some  of  you  know  through  firsthand 
sovu-ces — ^virtually  everything  in  my  co\intry 
must  be  reconstructed  or  rehabilitated.  If. 
Indeed,  the  destruction  of  my  country  is 
unequaled  In  modern  history,  we  Koreans 
take  some  measure  of  hope  from  the  fact 
that  our  nation,  when  rebuilt,  can  be  devel- 
oped according  to  the  latest  and  the  best  of 
Industrial  planning  and  economic  integra- 
tion. 

Nor  Is  It  the  Korean  objective  to  restore 
our  economy  to  its  prewar  level,  which  was, 
after  all,  sadly  depressed  In  our  enforced 
status  as  a  Japanese  colony.  Naturally,  we 
desire  to  build  up  the  greatest  degree  at 
economic  self-sufficiency  which  is  compati- 
ble with  our  resources,  equipment,  know- 
how,  and  labor  potential.  And  we  desire  to 
start  building  immediately,  as  a  vitally  nec- 
essary contribution  to  the  morale  of  our 
coiuitrymen.  The  damning  effects  of  de- 
struction on  all  sides,  year  after  year,  as  you 
can  well  imagine,  are  devastating  In  t^eir 
discouragement. 

The  most  obvious  of  our  needs,  and  a  fer- 
tile field  for  American  assistance  is  housing 
and  the  reconstruction  of  public  buildings. 
Since  one-third  of  our  population  Is  home- 
less and  most  of  our  governmental  struc- 
tures have  been  destroyed,  we  must  regard 
this  development  as  basic  to  our  other  efforts. 

Also  basic  to  reconstruction  and  expansion 
Is  the  restoration  and  extension  of  hydro- 
electric facilities.  Having  the  necessary 
power  resources,  factories  of  aU  descriptions 
can  be  profitably  rehabilitated  or  initiated. 
Rayon,  cement,  and  glass  plants  are  all  con- 
templated. As  necessary  commodities,  the 
availability  of  raw  materials  and  cheap  labor 
make  their  production  the  entreprenetir's  Joy. 

Hand  In  hand  with  such  development  must 
be  the  rebuilding  of  roads  and  bridges,  with 
the  replacement  and  expansion  of  railroad 
faculties.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  that 
harbor  facilities  be  developed  and  improved 
in  this  connection. 

The  dredging  of  our  rivers  Is  contemplated 
as  a  flood -control  measure  and  the  founda- 
tion of  reclamation  on  a  wide  scale,  which 
would  provide  for  thousands  of  acres  of 
addlUonal  rich  farming  lands.  Fertilizer 
plante  are  further  needed  to  revitalize  our 
agricultural  acUvltles,  and  abundant  mate- 
rials are  at  hand  for  converslcm. 

Our  marine  Industry  Is  a  major  aspect  of 
our  national  Income.  In  the  peninsula  of 
Korea,    fl«hermen   tradltionaUy    have    con- 


tributed to  oxir  wealth  with  their  catch. 
Especially  during  this  period  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  wealth-producing  enterprise. 
Korea  perforce  relies  upon  fishing  as  a  back- 
bone of  our  economy.  More  fishing  boats 
must  be  built,  ice  factories  set  up  for  the 
Immediate  use  of  the  industry,  and — 
finally — canneries  must  be  set  up  to  preserve 
the  products  of  the  sea. 

Another  of  the  present  sources  of  our  In- 
come is  through  the  sale  of  tungsten,  of 
which  we  have  a  great  natural  store.  It  is 
presently  being  mined  by  an  American  cor- 
pcH-atlon  in  agreement  with  our  Government 
for  exclusive  sale  to  the  United  States. 
Other  mineral  resoiu-ces  are  there  for  ex- 
traction on  the  same  profitable  basis:  Gold, 
silver,  nickel,  lead,  and  antimony.  Even 
more  important  to  o\ii  country  in  point  of 
economic  development  is  the  mining  of  our 
coal,  for  use  In  industry,  transportation,  and 
as  household  fuel. 

Still  <uiotber  area  of  extreme  interest  to 
our  Government,  the  free  world,  and  the 
would-be  American  Investor  lies  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  arms  factories  in  Korea.  Arms 
and  ammunition  production  on  the  spot 
would  relieve  shortages  deemed  to  be  seriotis 
in  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war  by 
the  United  Nations  command.  After  the 
victory  of  the  United  Nations  forces,  the 
conversion  of  ammunition  factories  to  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  dyes,  and 
nylon  is  an  extremely  attractive  prospect. 

The  listing  of  chances  for  investment,  as 
you  see.  Is  endless.  Let  us  think  further 
into  the  indirect  resiilts  of  such  investment 
by  American  capital.  I  wish  to  underline  for 
your  serious  consideration  three  important 
implications :  the  economic,  the  political,  and 
the  moral. 

The  major  economic  Implication  of  In- 
vestment in  Korean  enterprise,  aside  from 
the  basic  result  of  profit,  is  that  American 
capital  wlU  have  fended  off  one  of  its  own 
major  competitors:  Japan.  Already  the 
goods  of  the  Japanese  are  flooding  American 
markets,  and  the  uncomfortable  competition 
of  the  prewar  days  is  ma'xing  Itself  appar- 
ent as  a  real  concern  for  the  future.  Korea's 
enforced  contributions  to  that  competition.  4 
when  she  was  the  vassal  of  Japan,  helped  to 
make  it  the  source  of  discomfort  which  it 
proved  to  be  for  American  investment  inter- 
ests. 

I  have  referred  briefly  to  the  economic  im- 
perialism of  the  Japanese,  and  I  assure  you 
that  these  ambitions  which  were  thought  to 
be  ended  by  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  World 
War  n  have  in  fact  been  enhanced.  On  a 
broader  economic  plane  than  the  profits  of 
individual  concerns,  therefore,  if  American 
capital  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  rich  ' 
Investment  potential  of  Korea,  you  can  be 
sure  that  Japan  will  undertake  every  means 
of  doing  so. 

This  consideration  leads  directly  to  the 
political.  Falling  in  the  achievement  of 
economic  reconstruction  as  undertaken  co- 
operatively with  free  enterprise,  and  I  refer 
chiefly  to  American  capital,  the  Korean 
economy  would  be  the  easy  prey  of  Japanese 
Imperialism  to  the  benefit  of  Japanese 
capital. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  situation,  which 
from  the  Korean  viewpoint  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen  at  any  cost,  the  Korean 
people  may  choose  other  friends.  The  vic- 
tory on  the  battlefield,  in  short,  may  have 
become  meaningless  in  terms  of  economic 
and  political  necessity,  and  battlefield 
supremacy  undermined  by  homefront  choice. 
This  paradox  Is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
template in  the  face  of  our  Indomitable 
hatred  for  the  Communist  system  and  all 
that  it  Implies — of  which  we  have  been  the 
major  victim  In  unbelievable  suffering  and 
destruction.  Tet,  It  Is  not  beyond  contem- 
plation, for  the  material  promises  of  com- 
munism— as  you  gentlemen  are  well  awar^— 
have  reaped  greatest  benefit  to  their  mon- 
strous instigators  in  precisely  situations  of 
economic  distress. 
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Thttt  m  eoBM  to  Um  mottl  oontld«r»U<». 
Dtf?ott<l  M  tht  XOTMii  p«opl*  wt  to  thii 
<Hmoer*tte  w«7  of  llf»,  th*y  mutt  rwOlM 
•onM  of  th«  •conomle  b*n«flU  which  mak* 
poMiblt  thia  way  of  lift  la  th«  grMt  fnun*- 
vork  of  thta  country's  eultur*.  Democntle 
mtuia  muat  prov*  ooacr«t*ly  that  political 
ft—dom  can  b*  ■upportoil  economleaUy,  and 
th*  bMt  tTld«nc«  of  that  proof  to  prlTata 
tnTMtBMnt,  with  Ita  r«aaltant  profit  for  the 
gr«atMt  number. 

■eonomlc,  political,  and  military  ap- 
proaehM  to  the  dafaat  of  eommunlam  must 
work  hand  in  hand.  I  have  attempted  to 
suggest  the  means  of  Immediate  Interest  to 
you  gentlemen  of  finance.  Now  let  me  touch 
on  these  other  matters. 

First  of  all.  my  friends,  we  Koreans  know 
what  we  are  up  against.  We  are  confronted 
by  a  cruel  and  remorseless  force,  the  Soviet 
war  machine,  a  ]xiggernaut  of  terror  and 
tyranny,  which  to  being  given  its  first  test 
run  In  my  unhappy  country.  There  we 
stand,  our  fighting  men  and  yours,  together 
with  other  membsn  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  up  against  a  power — aggteasive  com- 
munism— which  seeks  to  enslave  the  body 
and  eoul  of  mankind  everywhere  In  the 
VorM. 

Thto  qtiestton  comes  up  repeatedly.  "Is 
Viere  no  end  or  way  out  of  thto  sltuatloaT** 

llMre  are  three  courses  avallaUe  In  Korea 
today.    They  can  be  stated  very  simply. 

The  first  to  to  win  the  war. 

The  second  to  to  effect  a  truce. 

The  third  to  to  withdraw  your  army,  your 
marines,  air  forces,  and  navy  and  wash  your 
liands  of  the  entire  affair. 

Whatever  happens  will  see  a  dectolon  baaed 
en  one  of  these  three  words:  "Win,  tie,  and 
withdraw." 

Thank  Ood,  the  United  States  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  losing  wars,  and  the  champ's 
historical  record  does  not  show  a  single 
draw— only  knockouts.  These  facts  are  of 
great  comfort  to  the  Korean  people,  but  I 
should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  pass 
on  to  you,  for  your  thoughtful  consideration, 
the  deep  anxiety  of  my  people  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  truce  at  the  foul  and  unnat- 
ural dividing  line  of  oxir  nation — the  line  you 
know  as  the  38th  parallel. 

rtT>m  the  very  beginning,  the  Korean  peo- 
ple were  suspicious  of  the  Sorlet  suggestion 
that  an  honorable  peace  might  be  achieved 
in  Korea.  Our  folks  are  realtots  and  they 
simply  said:  "How  Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at 
an  honorable  peace  when  you  are  dealing 
with  dishonorable  people?"  After  months 
and  months  of  haggling,  they  are  still  waiting 
for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Korean  peo- 
ple ask  themselves  another  question  and 
hope  for  the  right  answer,  but  it  is  not  yet 
forthcoming.  Their  question  is:  "Are  we  go- 
ing to  win  this  war,  or  aren't  we?" 

Please  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  there  to 
no  spot  on  earth  where  peace  would  be  more 
welcome  with  tears  and  prayers  of  thankful- 
ness than  Korea. 

But  what  kind  of  peace?  A  victorious 
peace?  A  peace  made  possible  only  because 
a  savage  enemy  has  been  beaten  and  sub- 
dued? Or  to  it  to  be  some  other  kind  of 
peace?  Is  It  to  be  a  peace  without  victory? 
Is  It  to  be  an  uneasy  truce,  with  the  real 
enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  lying  back,  smiling 
quietly,  readying  Itself  for  further  aggression 
at  the  time  and  the  moment  when  it  will 
believe  its  chances  of  victory  reach  99  per- 
cent? 

May  I  aak  yoa  good  people  here  within 
■ound  of  my  voice  to  put  yourselves,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  la  ttos  place  of  the  Korean 
people. 

You  have  known  modern,  ghastly  war  now 
for  nearly  33  months  and  you  happen  to  be 
a  Korean  whose  life  has  been  spared.  Mil- 
lions of  your  countrymen  are  dead.  Your 
cities  are  gone.  They  are  heaps  of  rubble. 
Your  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  destroyed. 
You  have  taken  the  full  Xoroe  oif  comma- 


nlam'a  fint  military  attack.  Toa  have  seen 
natloa  aftnr  natton  aueoumb  without  a 
■tniggle  to  ooauBuntom,  but  aa  OMMral  llao> 
Arthur  has  nld.  you — you  Koraaas  were  the 
first  to  stand  up  and  fight.  Tou  dldnt  have 
much  to  fight  with.  The  enamy  was  out- 
fittad  by  Susala.  He  had  tanks,  planes, 
heavy  artillery,  and  all  the  other  aeooutar- 
meata  of  modem  war.  You  had  only  the 
sldeanns  and  rtllss  of  a  constabulary.  But 
you  stood  up  and  fought.  Your  men  tied 
dynazatte  to  themselves  and  threw  them- 
selves beneath  the  treads  of  advancing  tanks. 
They  died  in  the  ensuing  explosions,  but 
they  stopped  the  tanka.  You  gained  time  for 
the  free  world.  You  made  It  understood 
then.  In  those  early  days  of  the  Red  invaalon. 
that  this  was  not  Korea  alone — ^thto  was 
freedom  everywhere.  And,  in  the  past  SO 
months,  you  have  expended  your  men.  your 
women,  your  children,  your  homes,  your 
farms.  yo\ir  everything,  because  you  know 
what  you're  fighting  for. 

Now,  now.  what's  to  become  of  youf 

Yes.  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  my 
people.    Just  what  to  going  to  become  of  us? 

On  October  7.  I960,  the  Oenerml  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  authoriasd  the  mili- 
tary command  in  Korea  to  croaa  the  38th 
pandlel.  and  I  quote,  "to  secure  conditions  of 
sUbUity  throughout  Korea."  That's  the  end 
of  the  quote.  On  December  15.  also  in  i960, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  stated 
and  I  quote.  "We  shall  strive  for  a  settlement 
that  wUl  make  Korea  a  united,  independent, 
and  democratic  coxintry.  That  to  what  the 
Korean  people  want  and  that  to  what  the 
United  Nations  has  decided  they  are  entitled 
to  have."    That's  the  end  of  that  quote. 

The  Korean  people  listened  to  and  believed 
thoee  noble  words.  Yes,  they  represented 
what  we  wanted.  The  Korean  people  still 
remember  thoae  wonderful  words.  They  are 
haunting  in  the  promise  they  held  out  to 
us  and  we  pray  they  someday  may  be  ful- 
fllled- 

But  other  voices  have  become  audible  since 
then.  Have  they  forgotten  that  a  noble  pur- 
pose, namely,  that  the  Implementation  of 
collective  security  for  the  first  time  in  hte- 
tory,  caused  the  United  Nations  to  enter  the 
Korean  conflict?  Have  they  forgotten  the 
relief  and  sense  of  dedication  which  swept 
over  the  free  world  when  this  magnificent 
decision  once  was  made?  Should  the  free 
world  now  pull  out  of  Korea?  Is  the  unifi- 
cation of  my  country — a  tuiity  that  existed 
for  43  centuries — to  that  unification  now  to 
be  considered  impossible?  Are  we  ready  to 
accept  a  stalemate  under  any  and  all  dr- 
ciimstances? 

Is  it  our  fato  to  accept  extermination? 
Is  that  to  be  our  lot — we  who  have  given 
our  all  to  maintain  that  far-off  frontier  at 
freedcxn? 

Is  it  our  fate.  In  thto  year  of  our  Lonl 
1953,  and  henceforth,  to  be  hurrying,  scurry- 
ing, terrified,  helpless  humans,  hiding  out  in 
caves  and  forests  whUe  death  pours  out  of 
the  skies,  from  planes  and  guns  and  from 
other  up-to-date  killers  in  the  satanlc  science 
of  aoth  century  war? 

Is  it  our  fate.  If  a  truce  to  established  at 
the  deadly  38th  paraUel,  to  be  oompeUed  to 
live  constently  In  fear  that  the  Red  ooloestis. 
poised  like  a  savage  beast,  will  spring  upon 
ua  at  some  future  time  best  suited  to  its 
evil  pxirposes? 

How  can  homes  be  rebuilt,  families  started, 
trade  and  industry  organized  in  the  fac« 
of  thto  paralyzing  prospect? 

Remember,  we  still  are  human  beings.  We 
have  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and 
sisters  and  children.  We  stlU  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  experience  pain  and  grief.  And  we 
still  have  the  gute  to  want  to  fight  on  against 
the  Red  monster.  We  will  remain  anti- 
Communist  to  the  end.  and,  no  matter  what 
happens,  even  if  we  are  left  alone,  we  #hftH 
fight  on  to  the  end. 

It  to  Inconceivable  to  us,  however,  that  the 
free   world   should   scuttle   and   run  Xitua 


Korea,  thus  surrenderiag  Ignomlnloualy  to 
the  antl-Ood.  Mktl-Ohrtot  despotism  ot  Um 
Kremlin. 

Aa  I  told  you.  long  beltan  I  «•■  a  diplomat. 
I  was  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  and  aa  a 
doctor.  X  think  X  have  been  able  to  detect  in 
a  patient  not  only  physical  but  mental  symp- 
toms. In  the  latter  oategory,  we  sometlmea 
reoognlas  the  presence  of  deepair.  despond- 
ence, and  the  desperation  of  hopelessneea. 
Some  of  theae  symptoms,  my  American 
friends,  I  see  in  my  own  people,  a  brave 
people,  but  I  can  sense  no  sign  of  surrender 
in  them  or  In  our  great  and  gallant  leader. 
President  Syngman  Rhee.  We  won't  give  up. 
I  pledge  you. 

But  if  we  have  to  go  It  alone  and  are  ex- 
terminated, the  wound  given  to  our  spirit 
will  be  like  an  evil,  cancerous  growth  that 
will  spread  far  beyond  the  oonflnee  of  our 
little  country — it  will  spread  like  a  malig- 
nant Red  infection  of  deeolation  and  death 
that  nuky  envelop  the  whole  world. 

Now,  none  of  us  wants  the  fiame  of  free- 
dom  in  the  Orient  to  flicker  and  to  die.  I 
think  recent  history  has  taxight  us  the  dUi- 
culty  of  trying  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  free- 
dom from  the  dead  aahee  of  appeasement. 
Yet,  unless  we  are  content  to  be  merely  pM« 
alve  obssrvers  whUe  the  tragie  twUlght  og 
democracy  threatens  in  Asia,  we  should  ba 
actively  at  work  to  prevent  thto  overwhelm- 
ing disaster.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  an 
honeet  picture  of  my  country  and  the  Korean 
people  right  now.  I  am  not  peeaimtotic  about 
the  futiire  because  in  my  heart  I  feel  the 
great  majority  of  my  people  face  the  future 
unafraid.  But  they  believe  and  they  bellevs 
aincerely  that  if  Korea  falla.  Japan  will  be 
untenable.  They  believe  a  Red  Japan  will 
mean  the  Communtot  occupation  of  i^l^^^a. 
They  believe  Russian  occupation  of  Ai»«fc^t 
wUl  merely  be  the  Red  prelude  to  a  Red 
invasion  of  the  United  SUtes.  My  people.  Z 
repeat,  are  realists.  They  f  oreeee.  unless  cer- 
tain things  are  done  and  done  promptiy.  they 
foresee  a  receding  frontier  of  freedom  with 
new  victim  after  new  victim  being  clamped 
behind  an  extending  Iron  curteln  of  degrada- 
tion and  death.  They  foresee  an  end  to  the 
security  of  the  Pacific,  and  world  war  m, 
which  they  contend  to  now  being  fought  in 
Korea,  woiild  soon  be  world  war  IV.  with  ruin 
and  devastation  everywhere. 

Can  thto  be  avoided?  Yea.  my  people 
believe.  They  believe  It  can  be  avoided  if 
the  first  challenge  of  Red  military  might  to 
met  to  the  full.  They  remember  vividly  how 
your  great  President  Wilson  met  the  auto- 
cratic German  challenge  of  World  War  I 
when  he  said.  "Force  to  the  utmost,  force 
without  stint,  force  to  the  limit."  That  war 
didn't  end  in  a  draw. 

They  remember,  even  more  vividly,  how 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  met  the  totali- 
tarian challenge  of  Japan,  Hitler,  and  Mus- 
solini, when  he  said.  "Unconditional  sur- 
render." That  war  didn't  end  in  a  draw 
either. 

Thto  great  country  today  to  the  hope  of 
free  mankind  everywhere,  and  it  has  never 
dodged  a  moral  Issue  nor  has  it  ever  truckled 
to  a  bully. 

We  Koreans  learned  about  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  from  you.  Seventy  years 
ago,  you  introduced  us  to  western  dvUi- 
zaUon.  And  having  learned  about  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man  from  you  and  today 
seeing  on  the  batUellne  In  Korea  your  dedi- 
cation to  those  sacred  principles.  I  beg  of 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  with 
God's  help  and  your  help  we  shall  prove  our 
right  to  equal  dedication.  We  shall  make 
and  continue  to  make  the  same  sacrifices 
your  forefathers  made  and  your  men  of  today 
are  making  to  hallow  thto  dedication  and 
once  we  possess  it  I  pledge  you  that  a  cry 
for  liberty,  anywhere  In  the  world.  wUl  not 
fall  upon  deaf  ears  in  Korea. 

This,  la  short,  brings  Into  clear  focus  the 
fact  that  thto  struggle  in  Korea  to  a  fight 
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for  deeen«dr  m^  joodbyf^to  Withstand  the 
power  of  darkness  an<l  wickedness. 

X  ysak  to  you  tonight  on  the  eve  of  a 
momsatous  ooeasloa.  Tomanom  a  great 
man— a  great  soldier  and  a  great  diplomat- 
will  be  masifvmtad  as  ths  naat  President  of 
the  Ualtsd  States.  Be  knows  what  ^to  to 
all  about.  He  knoas  because  he  went 
(hro««h  the  catastrophic  fires  of  war  in 
Europe,  and  I  echo  every  Korean  when  I  say. 
"May  God  blees  him  and  keep  him,  because 
our  faith  and  our  hopes  are  in  him." 


By  an  msaaa.  kt  m  have  the  proposal  of 
Bapreasntotive  Booms  eaaetod  into  Uw  and 
at  the  earUeet  posslbls  moaasnt  and  as  Ooa- 
traesaaaa  Untie  says,  tt  may  fo  a  long  «ay 
toward  halplag  to  baUuMs  the  budget. 


Ikw  AUbI  Hm  RittM't  HmM  Hnitl 


An  Ezcellcflt  SvgftttioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWICHT  L  ROGERS 

or  FLoamA 

IN  TBI  HOU8X  OF  RSPRESSNTATTVBS 

Monday,  AprU  »$.  1»$S 

Ur.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Januu7  6.  1953.  I  Intro- 
duced Rouse  Resolution  S3  requiring  a 
roUcall  TOte  on  all  appropriation  bills 
and  amendments  thereto.  I  have  re- 
ceiTed  the  endorsemimt  of  oumy  editorial 
writers  of  outstanding  newspapers  of  not 
only  the  State  of  Florida  but  the  news- 
papers of  other  Sta^^es. 

This  resolution  will  paye  the  way  in 
bringing  about  economy  in  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  it  will  be  helpful 
in  balancing  the  budget,  which  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  wantK  done  at  this  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  hare  a  most  excel- 
lent editorial  in  one  of  the  outstanding 
newspapers  in  my  district  endorsing  the 
merits  and  calling  for  the  passage  of  this 
resolution.  The  Lake  Worth  Herald,  of 
Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  which  is  owned  by 
Karl  J.  and  Helen  B.  Easton.  makes  the 
following  comments  in  an  editorial  of 
April  9.  1953,  which  I  am  including  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Am  KxcsLLorr  Sooubb'HOW 

An  excellent  suggestion  to  that  by  Con- 
gressman DwioHT  Rooass,  congressional  rep- 
resentative from  the  dtetrtct  in  which  Palm 
Beach  Ootmty  to  a  part.  Representative 
RoGEBS  has  Introduced  a  bill.  House  Resolu- 
tion 61,  which  would  require  a  roUcall  vote 
on  all  appropriation  bllto  and  amendments. 
While  it  to  an  excellent  gesture,  it  will  re- 
quire tremendous  effort  to  put  that  bill  over, 
for  as  the  Congressman  says,  "I  find  most 
of  the  Members  woxUd  rather  the  people 
didn't  know  how  they  vote  on  money  mat- 
ters; if  the  vote  were  recorded  every  time, 
they  wouldn't  be  so  Iree  with  the  taxpayers' 
money."  That  to  a  statement  which  defies 
successful  contradiction.  The  chances  of 
such  a  proposal  being  enacted  into  law.  how- 
ever, to  virtually  nil  imless  powerful  Influ- 
ences such  as  congressional  leadership  and 
presidential  prestige  support  Ur.  Boosas. 

It  might  be  well  for  our  congressional  rep- 
resentetlve  to  make  a  gestxnre  to  the  preeent 
highly  popular  "Ike"  for  Just  such  support. 
If  the  ex-general  really  wanU  to  help  the 
peofde.  tusn  to  an  eseeUent  opportunity  for 
J.  him  to  do  so.  It  to  easy  enough  for  him  to 
let  the  minions  in  both  Senate  and  House 
know  that  such  a  reform  to  of  utmost  Im- 
.-  portance  and  even  though  it  has  been  pro- 
-  'poeed  by  a  Democrat,  the  adoption  ot  such 
a  mcM  woxild  react  favorably  to  the  admlnis- 
tratton  duriiw  whloh  It  to  adopted.  And  It 
Slight  be  added  there  are  Den»ocrate  in  the 
Congress,  especially  those  of  the  South,  who 
rank  with  the  best  of  poUtlclans  regardless  of 
thslr  party  afllllatlons. 


Tbc  SltTik  Lm|m  of  Aacrka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  KINMSSOT* 

m  THS  ROU8K  OF  REPRESBNTATIVSB 

Jfonday.  Aprti  20.  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  asked 
for  permission  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcoro  In  order  to  pre- 
sent an  exceptionally  fine  tribute  to  a 
great  group  of  the  most  tosral  American 
citizens  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  known  down  through  the  years 
both  as  iMighbors  and  as  friends. 

I  refer  to  those  Americans  who  are  of 
Slovak  descent  and  many  of  whom  have 
lived  for  years  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  MinnesoU.  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent  hare  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  take  this  occasion  today  because  I 
wish  to  pay  a  real  tribute  and  my  humble 
respects  to  them  for  the  reason  that  the 
Slovak  League  of  America,  the  American 
institution  representing  the  nwijority  of 
organized  Americans  of  Slovak  descent, 
is  having  its  33d  congress  April  27-28, 
1953.  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder.  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Ftor  the  record.  I  take  pleasure  in  out- 
lining briefly  the  objectives  and  back- 
ground of  this  group  of  good  sturdy, 
loyal,  hard-working  Americans. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  Is  a  cul- 
tural an^  civic  organization  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Slovak  descent,  organized  in 
1907,  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the 
organizations  affiliated  with  it  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
encourage  Americans  of  Slovak  descent 
to  be  alert  and  loyal  citizens  of  America. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  is  op- 
posed to  all  forms  of  tyranny,  to  all 
totalitarian  political  systems.  Because 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  has  always 
recognized  materialistic  communism  for 
the  evil  that  it  is,  the  sjrstem  which 
threatens  mankind  with  utter  enslave- 
ment, it  has  fought  it  openly  and  reso- 
lutely in  and  out  of  season  since  it  was 
organized,  and  the  Slovak  League  of 
America,  today  more  than  ever  before,  is 
determined  to  fl«:ht  against  the  dread 
plague  of  communism  until  tt  is  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  Is  dedi- 
cated to  works  of  charity.  It  has  aided 
and  continues  to  aid.  materially  and  mor- 
ally. Slovaks  and  their  famUies,  here  and 
abroad,  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  aid. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  pro- 
motes a  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciaUon  of  the  Slovak  people,  its  history, 
culture  and  traditions,  and  its  long,  bard 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence. 
The  Slovak  League  of  America  Js  hav- 
ing its  33d  congress  April  27-28.  1953.  at 
the  Schroeder  Hotel.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


KZTEN8IONOF  REMARKS 


HON.  mOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MABSaCltOSRTS 
IN  TBS  HOUSS  OF  REPRXSSNTATIVIS 

Jfonday.  Aprii  20,  19S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iMve 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  radio  address  which 
I  delivered  over  station  WMEX,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Saturday,  April  18,  1953: 

Svery  mother  has  a  deep  oonoem  for  the 
health  of  her  family. 

Business  to  paying  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  condition  of  its  work-' 
ers  becauee  prodxictlon  and  profits  ars  af- 
fected by  time  lost  ttvough  Ulnees. 

Anyone  who  has  served  in  the  Armed 
Foroee  to  familiar  with  the  "morning  atck 
call,"  inoculations,  phyatoal  exams,  snd  mors 
checkups. 

Good  hsalth  to  the  most  Important  asset 
of  the  Nation  and  must  be  protected. 

The  President's  Commission  on  the  Health 
Heeds  of  the  Nation  reported  its  findings  on 
December  18,  ISSa.  after  a  year's  study  ot 
the  situation  in  the  United  Stete^.  Its  ree« 
onunendations,  while  open  to  some  eritl- 
dsm.  are.  on  the  irtrale,  deeerving  of  our 
serious  attention. 

The  Commission  believes  that  good  health 
care  starts  at  the  grass  roou.  The  training 
of  doctors  and  nurses,  the  building  of  more 
hoepitato  must  start  from  the  ground  up. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  may  be  necessary  to 
assist,  but  not  to  ccmtrol.  Most  peof^  do 
not  want  the  Government  to  get  into  direct 
operation  of  health  services  even  though  they 
think  it  should  help  out  indirectly.  That 
also,  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Government's  jola 
was  limited  to  the  purification  of  the  water 
supply,  the  maintenance  of  a  sewerage  sys- 
tem, the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbi^o 
and  nibbish.  the  ix^spectlon  of  foods  and 
dn^. 

Now.  with  the  great  discoveries  of  medical 
science,  many  illnesses  or  injuries  that  were 
once  fatal  can  be  overoosoe.    When  the  av- 
erage man  knows  that  these  llfe-«aving  aids 
are   available   to  some,   but  are   denied   to 
him.  he  wonders  if  ours  to  a  society  of  equal 
opportunity.    That  to  a  disturbing  questioxu 
Not  that  any  grownup  should  be  babied. 
There   to   an   area  of   responalbility    which 
every  person  should  live  up  to.     He  should 
go  to  a  doctor  for  early  care,  he  should  avoid      '"' 
ovwwelght  and  alcoholism,  he  should  drive 
hto  automobile  with  regard  for  hto  own  safety 
and  that  of  others.    It  to  up  to  him  to  take 
those  precautions  that  will  prevent  accident. 
dlaease,   and   fire.     Society  can   warn  him, 
educate  him.  but  it  cannot  do  these  things 
for  him.  Xach  person  has  a  duty  to  take  care 
of  and  Improve  hto  own  health  to  the  best 
of  htoabUlty. 

From  that  point  on  what  to  the  answer? 
Sometimes,  doctors  and  hospitals  are  not 
convenient  to  the  area  where  he  lives. 

Sometimes  he  Just  doesn't  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  medical  care  that  to  required. 
Or  he  cannot  make  the  arrangements  to  se- 
cure it. 

In  looking  at  the  rolee  of  the  todivldual. 
ttnd  various  elements  at  Government  in  pro- 
moting health,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  a 
definite  relationship.  There  to  a  precious 
bond  between  patient  and  physician.  Xven 
today,  with  aU  the  scientlflo  knowledge  and 
equipment,  there  to  no  substitute  for  confi- 
dence. In  oxir  time,  the  physician  needs 
more  than  a  grasp  ot  human  nature  and  a 
love  of  mankind.  He  must  have  the  help  of 
a  modem  hospital,  the  assistence  of  trained 
helpers,  and  the  right  facilities.    Today  be 
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cannot  work  alone.  BEe  U  a  meniber  ot  a 
beaith-team.  Including  doctors,  dentists, 
~  nuraes,  technicians,  other  professional  health 
workers,  togather  with  community.  State  and 
national  support.  That  team  is  working  on 
promotion  of  health,  prevention  of  diseases, 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and.  rehabilitation. 
Education  and  research  are  also  doing  their 
share. 

The  committee  belteTee  that  the  Nation 
should  try  to  provide  health  services  for  all 
and  work  out  a  method  of  financing  so  that 
all  will  be  able  to  get  this  care.  They  are 
confident  that  many  of  the  plagiies  of  the 
past  can  be  wiped  out;  that  present  knowl- 
edge Is  defeating  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  ty- 
phoid fever,  diphtheria,-  and  other  diseases; 
that  polio,  cancer,  and  many  fcams  of  heart 
disease  will  be  licked.  They  expect  to  see 
a  much  greater  hospital  system  covering  the 
country.  They  want  to  see  the  educational 
plant  expanded  so  that  every  qualified  boy 
•nd  girl  will  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
enter  the  medical  professions.  They  favor 
continued  research  Into  health  problems.  In- 
cluding the  training  of  enough  scientific 
workers,  and  providing  them  with  the  tools 
to  carry  out  their  work. 

This  country  can  do  the  Job.  at  a  cost  far 
less  than  the  price  we  are  paying  now  for  the 
neglect  of  health. 

Consider  these  few  facts: 
Over  the  last  50  years  the  poptilatkm  of 
the  United  States  has  doubled. 

Americans  are  always  on  the  move.  Pour 
to  five  million  people  move  from  one  State 
to  another  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  industrialization  of  our  society,  with 
its  widespread  substitution  of  machines  for 
physical  labor,  has  caused  profound  changes 
in  occupational  patterns.  Solutions  to  fam- 
ily-health problems  are  tied  up  with  family 
incomes.  City  families  have  the  highest  In- 
come;   rural   families   the  lowest. 

The  high  number  of  rejectees  among  yoxmg 
men  called  for  military  service  in  World  Wars 
I  and  n  and  In  the  present  emergency  show 
tis  that  we  are  not  enjoying  as  good  health  as 
might  be  expected  in  this  country.  Findings 
of  periodic  physical  examinations  of  school- 
children also  Indicate  serious  deficiencies  In 
the  health  status  of  our  young  people. 

The  Federal  Gtovernment.  therefore,  should 
Improve  methods  to  get  current  Information 
on  the  health  status  of  our  people. 

Let  me  deal  tarlefly  with  but  two  aspects 
of  the  problem :  health  personnel  and  financ- 
ing personal  health  service. 

From  the  big  cities  and  the  forks  of  the 
creeks,  the  Commission  heard  the  people 
asking  for  more  physicians,  nurses,  dentists, 
public  health  personnel,  and  auxiliary 
medical  workers. 

On  top  of  many  civilian  demands,  lies  the 
constant  press\ire  to  meet  military  require- 
ments. The  present  level  of  mobillEatlon 
requires  more  than  13,000  physicians  In  uni- 
form, as  against  about  6.600  In  1050.  There 
are  about  212,000  physicians  in  the  United 
States  Including  those  who  have  retired. 
The  increase  In  military  requirements  means 
that  there  are  now  fewer  civilian  physicians 
in  relation  to  civilian  population  than  In 
1940. 

rt  Is  the  carefully  weighed  conclusion  of 
the  conunlttee  that  the  growth  of  prepay- 
ment plans  and  the  extension  of  preventive 
medicine  will  increase  the  demand  for  doc- 
tors to  a  point  higher  than  the  present  or 
predicted  total  supply,  even  if  an  Ideal  dis- 
tribution were  possible. 

The  demand  for  dentists,  nurses,  and  tech. 
Blcians  continues  to  outnin  the  supply. 

The  schools  and  hospitals  are  doing  their 
best  but  it  take*  money  to  give  young  people 
the  proper  training  for  theee  professions. 

Among  other  recommendationa,  tbe  oom' 
mlttee  proposes  that: 

To  overcome  the  present  financial  crisis  In 
our  insUtutlona  for  the  educaOon  of  bealtb 


personnel.  Federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  sehooU  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
nursing,  and  public  health  for  modemlalng 
and  expanding  their  physical  facilities. 

To  these  same  schools  to  make  up  opera- 
ting deficits  consistent  with  the  highest 
quality  of  education  and  to  expand  enroll- 
ment without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  geographical  residence. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  new  med- 
ical, dental,  and  public  health  schools,  and 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  which  are  now  In  need  of  such 
schools. 

To  remove  the  economic  barriers  which 
now  restrict  the  freedom  of  American  youth 
in  gaining  entrance  to  the  health  profes- 
sions and  which  thereby  Jeopardiae  the  fu- 
ture caliber  of  the  professions. 

That  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
scholarships  to  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  to  attend  such  schools. 

That  the  State  governments  improve  their 
secondary  and  collegiate  school  systems 
through  increasing  financial  support,  so  that 
students  desiring  to  enter  the  health  profes- 
sions shall  not  be  handicapped  by  the  poor 
quality  of  their  preprofesslonal  training. 
This  applies  largely  to  rural  areas. 
How  to  pay  for  personal  health  services? 
This  has  become  a  stormy  question. 
In  the  old  days,  the  patient  paid  his  medi- 
cal or  hospital  bills  directly.  Just  as  he  did 
his  rent  and  grocery  bills.  The  physician's 
fee  varied  with  the  Income  of  the  patient. 
Frequently  it  was  nothing  at  all  for  the 
the  needy.  But  that  expensive  hospital  care 
has  become  such  an  Important  element  in 
the  cost  of  health  service,  and  with  drugs, 
equipment,  and  auxiliary  services  adding  to 
the  expense  of  modem  complex  care,  this 
traditional  system  is  breaking  down.  These 
elaborate  services  cost  money  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  individual,  by  charity,  by  Gov- 
enmient  at  some  level,  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  system  of  prepayment  of  physician 
and  hospital  bUls  is  rapidly  gaining  popu- 
larity. At  the  present  time  over  half  of  our 
people  have  some  prepaid  protecticm.  at  least 
for  hospital  care.  At  present,  however,  such 
plans  cover  only  16  percent  of  private  ex- 
penditures for  medical  care.  Many  desirable 
services  are  not  provided  by  most  available 
prepayment  plans.  A  very  insistent  demand 
lor  more  comprehensive  service  is  arising. 

The  proposal  that  we  have  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Is  both  actively  supported 
and  violently  attacked.  One  side  says  that 
everybody  shovUd  have  the  adequate  medical 
care  they  are  not  getting  now.  and  that  Fed- 
eral operation  of  such  a  plan  Is  the  only 
solution.  The  other  side  objects  to  its  com- 
pulsory features — to  the  extension  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  that  would  result,  to  the  regi- 
mentation of  the  doctors,  and  to  the  burden 
that  would  be  placed  on  the  medical  profes- 
sions by  those  who  want  only  to  be  pampered. 
The  extension  of  prepaid  health  services 
seems  to  be  the  only  compromise  that  will 
finance  the  costs  of  medical  care. 

The  President's  committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  present  prepayment  plans  be 
developed  further;  and  be  aided  by  Govern- 
ment through  aUowing  payroll  deductions 
for  Government  employees,  removing  the  re- 
strictions on  organization  of  prepayment 
plana,  and  promoting  research  on  health 
service  administration. 

This  would  be  extended  to  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  mechanism  and  to 
public  assistance  recipients. 

Speaking  personaUy,  I  would  welcome  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion itself  as  to  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
medical  coverage  to  all  our  people  without 
sacrificing  our  essential  freedoms. 
Opposition  to  change  Is  not  enough. 
The  problem  cannot  be  avoided. 
We  must  meet  It  constructively  to  tbe  best 
ot  our  ablUty. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OP  WASRINGTOM 

IN  THX  SENATS  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Aprti  20,  19S3 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou>  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tidelands  Issue  Linked  to  All 
Natural  Resources,"  written  by  Oscar 
Chapman,  and  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  April  12,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

TamuLtroB  Issttz  Limkxd  to  Au.  NaruaaL 

RZSOUKCXS 

(By  Oscar  Chi^nnan.  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  partlcU 
pate  in  a  radio  debate  concerning  the  sub- 
merged lands  legislation  currently  being  de- 
bated In  Congress.  This  legislation  would 
give  to  a  few  States  tremendously  valuable 
assets  now  held  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  don't  know  the  Hooper  rating  of  the 
particular  program,  but  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  when  the  program  was 
announced,  somewhere,  let  \u  say  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  a  housewife  promptly  switched 
to  her  favorite  comedy  program,  a  cabinet- 
maker in  Topeka  tiumed  on  the  fights,  and 
the  publisher  of  a  small  weekly  newqiaper  in 
Utah  sought  a  livelier  source  of  possible 
news  for  his  columns.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assiune  that  they,  and  thousands  like  them, 
were  not  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
ixnder  discussion.  In  the  complacent  belief 
that  they  were  not  materially  concerned  or 
affected. 

Tet  the  chances  are  that  that  very  day  the 
housewife  had  had  occasion  to  be  outraged  at 
the  high  cost  of  beef,  that  the  cabinetmaker 
was  concerned  about  the  shortage  of  top- 
quality  lumber,  and  that  the  publisher  coUld 
deliver  quite  a  discourse  on  the  perilous 
position  of  small  Independent  newspapers 
because  of  the  newsprint  crisis.  All  might 
be  somewhat  Incredulous  to  hear  that  their 
immediate  problems  are  not  only  closely  In- 
terrelated, but  also  part  of  the  same  basic 
problem  Involved  in  the  submerged  lands 
debate — the  problem  of  achieving  the  most 
productive  and  efficient  utilUatlon  of  our 
natural  resources. 

WAsra  AiTBcn  coar 
It  Is  all  part  of  one  package.  Wasteful 
exploitation  of  graaing  lands  In  Wyoming 
affects  the  housewife's  food  budget  In  Ver- 
mont. Wasteful  cutting  practices  in  the 
forests  of  Oallfomia  set  up  a  chain  reactioa 
which  affects  not  only  our  cabinetmaker  and 
our  publisher  but  thousands  of  others  en- 
gaged In  hundreds  of  occupations  on  farm 
and  in  factory.  Moreover,  unwise  utUlzatlon 
of  our  mineral  resources  has  V  direct  and 
^^••▼y  impact  on  every  phase  of  our  great 
Industrial  machine,  and  upon  our  national 
security  as  weU. 

AU  of  us  are  concerned  intimately  In  this 
Interplay  of  forces;  we  are  aU  In  the  same 
boat.  Our  ultimate  physical  w«U  being,  our 
standard  of  living,  depends  on  the  sum  total 
of  our  physical  assets  and  the  Ingenuity  with 
which  they  are  put  to  use.  CerUinly  we 
would  not  allow  our  neighbor  to  set  fire  to 
his  own  house,  because  be  would  thus  en- 
danger the  entire  community.  Tet  often  we 
are  unconcerned  when  he  wastes  our  water 
and  wears  out  our  soU  and  our  mineral  X0« 
■ouroea.  ) 
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8o  far  as  tbe  role  of  Oovemmexit  la  con- 
cerned, it  should  be  clear  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  brUig  its  influence  to  bear  on 
resource  utllixatXon  problems  to  protect  the 
interest  of  aU  of  the  people  and  not  Just 
some  of  the  people.  Wben  the  Government 
engages  in  give-away  programs  of  its  own 
Federal  assets,  you  may  not  realise  it.  but  It 
Is  your  pocket  that  is  being  picked. 

It  is  dlflteult  for  Americana  to  take  these 
problems  seriously.  Ova  Nation  grew  up  in 
n  tradition  of  unparaUeled  abundance.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realise  there  is  a  bottom  to 
the  barrel.  I  do  not  suggest  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  It  must  be  recognised. 
however,  that  to  a  considerable  extent  our 
tremendous  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment were  achieved  by  expenditure  of  re- 
source capital,  which  is  irreplsceabte. 
axLT'-axrmcisjtCT  ooira 

In  the  period  encompassing  the  two  World 
Wars,  our  economy  consumed  more  mineral 
resources  than  In  all  our  previous  history. 
We  have  shifted  from  a  position  of  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  raw  materials,  to 
a  position  of  almost  complete  dependence  on 
Import  for  such  vital  materials  as  chromium 
and  manganese,  and  to  significant  depend- 
ence on  import  for  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
We  have  become  an  oil -importing  Nation  to 
the  tune  of  1  mUiion  barrels  a  day. 

We  are  cutting  3  saw-timber  trees  for  every 
2  we  grow  to  replace  them.  According  to 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  about  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  private  forest  lands 
are  subjected  to  poor  cutting  practices,  with 
consequent  cost,  not  only  In  lumber,  but  In 
soil  erosion  and  flood  damage.  Most  of  our 
range  lands  have  been  overgrazed.  More- 
over, precious  water  Is  nmnlng  short  and 
the  water  Uble  is  sinking  In  many  areas. 

These  ^examples  could  be  multlpUed  page 
upon  page.  I  do  not  cite  them,  however,  as 
evidence  of  impending  doom.  I  cite  them 
only  to  try  to  emphasize  the  importance. of 
an  enlightened  natural  resources  policy  for 
the  United  SUtes.  The  report  of  President 
Truman's  Materials  Policy  Commission  sum- 
marixes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"In  area  after  area  we  encounter  soaring 
demands,  shrinking  resources,  the  conse- 
quent pressure  toward  rising  real  costs,  the 
risk  of  wartime  ahortages.  the  strong  poe- 
sibUlty  of  an  arrest  or  decline  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  we  cherish  and  hope  to  share. 
As  a  nation,  we  are  threatened  but  not  alert. 
The  materials  problem  now  demands  that  we 
give  new  and  deep  consideration  to  the  fun- 
damental upon  which  all  employment,  all 
daily  activity,  eventuaUy  rests:  The  contents 
of  the  earth  and  its  physical  environment." 

aUUt  or  NATURX 

X  am  not  one  of  thoae  who  sees  tlie  shadow 
of  poverty  and  ruin  in  every  shovelful  of 
material  extracted  from  the  earth.  On  the 
contrary,  I  can  foresee  continued  growth  and 
development  of  this  Nation  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale,  if  our  assets  are  wisely  em- 
ployed. Such  productive  utilization,  how- 
ever, does  not  oome  about  by  Itself.  It  must 
be  carefuUy  planned  and  executed. 

"Nature,"  wrote  Francis  Bacon  in  the  17th 
century,  "to  be  commanded,  must  be 
obeyed." 

Perhaps  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
this  bit  of  Baconian  philosophy  In  mind 
when  he  sounded  the  a!arm  against  ruthless 
and  destructive  exploltaUon  of  our  natural 
resources  and  set  us  on  the  road  toward  a 
productive  national  policy  in  this  field.  A 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made. 

In  leoa  Congress  passed  the  RecUmatlon 
Act,  designed  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  small  famlly-alze  farm  and  the  con- 
servation and  proper  vise  of  water  in  the 
West.  In  1905  the  Forest  Service  was  set 
up.  and  additional  parts  «of  the  public  do- 
main were  withdrawn  so  that  forests  might 
be  preaerved.    In  1806  the  General  Dam  Act 


WW  enacted  to  guide  and  (ovem  water- 
power  development. 

In  1933.  with  the  birth  of  the  Tennessee 
Voiiey  Authority,  the  interrelationship 
amonjf  resources  was  given  specific  recog- 
nition. Flood  control,  navigation  develop- 
menU.  soU  conservation,  power  development, 
restoration  of  forest  and  wildlife  resources, 
all  became  part  of  a  single  plan.  The  South- 
east has  become  a  fertUe  source  of  strength 
for  the  entire  Nation  during  the  past  20 
years. 

Similar  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  through  the  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  and  related  proj- 
ects. Shasta  and  Frlant  did  the  same  for 
the  now  rfch,  once  poor,  central  valley  of 
California.  Moreover,  a  start  has  been  made 
on  the  biggest  and  most  needed  Job  of  all — 
that  of  controlling  tbe  waters  of  the  great 
MlEStMiri  for  the  benefit  of  the  region  and 
the  Nation. 

COMSZaVATIOM  CAINS 

Since  1034  the  wasting  public  domain  has 
been  greatly  rehabiliuted.  Over  9  million 
head  of  livestock  and  some  740,000  big-game 
animals  now  depend  on  these  lands  for 
about  one-third  of  their  annual  forage  re- 
quirements. Vast  deposits  of  oil.  oil  shale, 
gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals  on  these  lands 
have  been  administered  in  tbe  public 
interest. 

More  and  more  the  fuU  force  of  modern 
science  and  technology  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  conserving  our  min- 
eral resources  and  finding  new  ones. 

Thus  our  raw-materials  plcttire  is  neither 
as  black  as  the  prophets  of  despair  would 
paint  It,  nor  as  bright  as  painted  by  those 
nigged  iBdlvidualists  who  debunk  all  the 
warning  signs.  We  have  not  yet  become  a 
"have  not"  nation,  nor  need  we  become  one 
in  the  foreeeeable  future.  That  is  not  to 
say.  however,  that  we  may  not  become  one 
nevei^heless. 

T3ie  determining  factor  will  be  the  natural - 
resources  policy  we  adhere  to  as  a  Nation. 
As  always,  there  will  be  a  clash  between  tbe 
iounedlate  commercial  and  industrial  pres- 
sures upon  our  resources,  and  our  long-run 
economic  and  security  objectives.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  a  farmer  to  understand  that  a 
bumper  crop  does  him  little  good  if  It  un- 
dermines his  sou  and  thtis  destroys  his  cap- 
ital. Similarly,  cattlemen  who  cannot  get 
unrestricted  access  to  grazing  lands  or  lum- 
bermen to  forests  may  rant  against  an  un- 
feeling government. 

In  the  same  way,  our  htingry  Industry 
would  like  to  rush  In  and  swaUow  up  our 
richest  materials  sources  in  tremendous, 
rapid  bites,  to  get  more  production  and 
more  Income  now.  But  we  must  hold  the 
Une,  or  eat  otirselves  up.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  what  Is  good  for  a  given  Industry 
at  •  given  time  may  not  always  be  good  for 
the  country. 

Can  we  bold  the  line?  I  don't  know.  In 
my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  considering  the  submerged-lands 
legislation,  I  stated  that  I  feared  this  legisla- 
tion not  solely  because  it  was  unwise  and 
unfair  to  give  these  assets  away,  but  also 
because  ot  tbe  pattern  that  it  establishes. 
That  pattern  has  not  been  kmg  in  taking 
shape. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  granting 
all  minerals  and  mineral  rights  in  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  the  States 
within  which  they  are  situated.  A  move  has 
been  begun  to  put  control  of  public  grazing 
lands  into  private  hands.  At  least  one  Sen- 
ator has  even  suggested  that  we  seU  the  TVA 
to  private  inerests. 

These  are  signs  of  our  times.  "Hiere  are 
many  and  diverse  views  as  to  the  best  way 
to  get  the  most  out  of  our  natural  resources. 
There  are  many  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  even  on  fundamentals.  Somethings, 
however,  should  in  my  opinion  be  very  "*—' ' 


One  is  that  this  Is  everybody%  fight — 
DO  one  is  unaffected.  A  second  Is  that  tbe 
Congress,  before  It  engages  In  giveaway  pro- 
grams, owes  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  accounting  of  the  stake  they  have  in  our 
nationally  owned   resources. 

No  businessman  In  his  right  mind  would 
enter  Into  a  deal  to  dlsqpoae  of  properties 
without  knowing  exactly  what  those  prop- 
erties contain  and  how  much  they  are  worth. 
Tet.  that  is  precisely  what  Congress  is 
threatening  to  do  today.  Mo  one  really 
lux>W8  bow  many  billion  barrels  of  oU,  how 
many  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  how  many 
bllUon  tons  of  coal,  to  mention  only  a  few 
examples,  are  contained  In  our  nationally 
held  lands.  No  one  knows  how  much  they 
are  worth,  although  it  Is  certain  that  the 
sum  would  stagger  the  imagination. 

That  is  why  I  urged  the  Senate  to  establish 
a  commission  to  inventory  and  appraise  our 
nationally  hMd  natural  resources  before  pro- 
ceeding with  a  program  to  dispose  of  them. 
I  renew  that  recommendation  now.  It  la 
Just  plain  business  sense. 

Finally,  another  fact  should  be  clear  and 
undisputed.  That  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  use  its  powers  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  aU  the  people  in  their  great  na- 
tional heritage,  and  not  Just  some  of  tbe 
people.  If  we  ever  lose  sight  of  Utat  we  wlU 
have  loet  our  greatest  resource  of  aU. 


Tax  Cats  at  Depretma  Ins«raB€« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  the  Republican  Party,  by  its  failure  to 
keep  faith  with  the  American  taxpayers, 
now  to  be  charged  with  the  slogan: 
"When  bigger  and  better  deprrssions  are 
made,  the  Republican  Party  will  make 
them"? 

I  insert  the  editorial  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald,  dated  AprU  20.  1S53. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Cuts  aa  DspaaasiON  Iwsusancc 

Representative  Bxa>  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  fUed  a  petition  to  take  bis  tax- 
cutting  bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  submit  it  to  a  vote  in 
the  House.  The  petiticm  will  require  the 
signatures  of  218  Members,  a  majority  of 
the  whole  House,  to  bring  action  on  the  blU. 
Congressmen  who  do  not  sign  wiU  be  In 
trouble  with  the  folks  at  home. 

On  Monday,  administration  spokesnj^n  ap- 
peared against  the  bills  of  Representative 
CooDXXT.  Republican,  of  New  York,  which 
would  require  a  balanced  budget  and  limit 
■psndlng  to  $65  billion.  Mr.  Truman  left 
Congress  a  budget  calling  for  the  q>endlng 
of  978.6  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1.  Current  revenue  would  permit  the 
Reed  tax  cut  and  stUl  balance  a  t6fi  billion 
budget. 

In  the  eyes  of  internationalist  newspapers. 
New  Deal  columnists,  and  all  tbe  rest  of  the 
spend-fca*ver  claque  who  want  President 
Eisenhower  to  continue  vrtiere  Presidfent 
Truman  left  off.  Representative  Bbzb  and 
R.i;>rescntative  Counxar  are  a  pair  of  boat 
rockers  and  tippers  of  applecarts.  Perform- 
ance on  the  ReprubUcan  pledges  to  relieve 
tbe  American  taxpayer  of  a  little  of  his 
present  intoterable  burden  must  be  dishon- 
ored, this  crowd  believes.  In  favor  of  mere 
and  costlier  workl  savinc. 
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AetiuOly,  BeprMentatlve  IUn>  and  R«pre< 
■entatlve  Covmaer  ar«  advocating  tbe  one 
eouTM  that  can  save  tbe  political  reputation 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration  If  anything 
cornea  of  the  present  peace  negotiations  over 
Korea.  The  tax  cuts  they  want  are  the  best 
way  of  preventing  an  Industrial  receeslon 
brought  about  by  a  cutback  In  war  orders. 

Communist  propagandists  pound  on  the 
theme  that  the  United  States  can  only  avert 
a  depression  by  contlntilng  to  produce  for 
war,  and  the  New  Dealers  who  still  predomi- 
nate In  the  administration  act  as  if  they  be- 
lieved them.  Such  internationalists  as  Sen- 
ator SALTOwaTAu.  also  have  been  saying  that 
even  if  the  Korean  mess  is  settled,  we  mxist 
not  cut  down  our  spending  on  arms.  The 
Senator  may  be  thinking  of  defense,  but  he 
could  also  be  thinking  of  the  Massachusetts 
r*  izMltistrles  that  depend  on  defense  orders. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Henry  Wallace  and 
similar  prophets  of  doom  had  the  country 
beaded  into  a  depression  after  World  War  n. 
only  to  be  confuted  by  the  rapid  changeover 
of  indtistry  to  production  of  civilian  prod- 
ticts.  The  people  who  assert  today  that  de- 
tense  spending  and  foreign  aid  are  essential 

•  to  maintain  prosperity  are  the  heirs  of  Bub- 

•  blehead.  who  ended  his  political  career  as  a 
•tooge  of  the  Beds. 

The  way  to  stimulate  civilian  production 
In  place  of  production  for  military  use  is  to 
make  it  attractive  for  manufacturers  to  bring 
out  new  products  and  built  new  factories  to 
make  them.  They  will  do  this  if  their  tax- 
load  is  lightened,  providing  the  funds  for  ex- 
pansion and  at  the  same  time  leaving  their 
1&6  million  customers  more  money  to  spend 
on  their  own  wants  Instead  of  those  of  the 
taxgatherer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cut  taxes.  Beductions 
now  will  be  many  times  more  effective  than 
If  they  are  delayed  until  a  business  recession 
st€krtB.  People  are  encouraged  to  start  new 
enterprises  when  btislness  Is  good;  they  are 
discouraged  when  Industry  is  having  trouble 
■elllng  its  existing  products. 

Tbe  great  bogey  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration Is  a  business  recession.  RzxD  and 
CotTDKXT  offer  the  preventive.  It  Is  for  the 
Government  to  spend  less  and  thereby  leave 
the  citizen  more  to  spend  on  himself. 


Prhrate  Derdopment  of  Atonic  Power 


REMARKS 


oar 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDt 

or  rmmisTLVAMXA 
Df  TBB  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Monday.  AprU  20.  19S3 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
-Energy  Act  of  1946  which  has,  as  its 
purpose,  the  promotion  of  development 
of  atomic  power  by  private  enterprise 
for  industrial  development.   This  is  what 
might  be  called  a  minimum  bill,  de- 
signed first,  to  allow  private  enterprise 
to  own  or  hold  on  long-term  lease  the 
material   to   nm   atomic   powerplants; 
second,  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission   to  regulate  those  plants; 
third,  to  prevent  an  atomic  TVA  by 
prohibiting  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
hion  from  selling  power  except  as  pro- 
duced In  conjunction  with  manufacture 
of  weapons  materials;  fourth,  to  allow 
patents  on  privately  financed  nonweapon 
development;  fifth,  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  give  assistance  to  friendly  for- 
eign  governments  in   building  atomic 


power  plants  whenever  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  security  to  do  so. 

My  main  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bill  at  this  time  is  to  place  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  the  principal  elements 
of  the  problem  of  development  of  atomic 
power. 

Finding  a  solution  to  this  problem  is 
a  major  issue  before  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation.  This  may  not  be  the  ideal 
bill,  but  it  does  raise  the  main  Issues 
involved. 


Oucf  JoMph  Dam  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVX3 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense rejected  the  low  bid  of  English 
Electric,  Ltd.,  as  contractor  for  supplying 
electrical  equipment  to  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project,  the  loss  to  the  American 
taxpayer  was  $1,614,000,  while  the  loss  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Western  Alliance  was 
incalculable.  How  strong  is  the  Defense 
Department's  support  of  the  President's 
determination  to  "triumph  over  the 
temptations  of  economic  nationalism" 
when  Secretary  Wilson  permits  the  power 
of  the  American  Government  to  inter- 
vene against  the  national  good  and  in 
favor  of  two  healthy  American  com- 
panies, just  to  protect  them  from  the 
competition  of  a  foreign  firm  which  can 
supply,  at  most,  only  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  American  market  in  electrical 
equipment? 

Our  allies  have  chosen  to  see  In  the 
Chief  Joseph  bids  a  test  case.  I  hope 
this  will  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  If  the 
unaccountable  behavior  of  the  Defense 
Department  ends  as  it  began,  we  shall 
have  failed  to  meet  the  test  of  respon- 
sible leadership  and  the  anti -Communist 
alliance  may  date  its  deterioration  from 
that  time.  If  this  is  an  omen  of  future 
policy,  then  we  are  ill-prepared  to  meet 
the  threat  of  the  Communist  peace  offen- 
sive, in  spite  of  President  Eisenhower's 
great  speech  last  week. 

What  must  the  American  taxpayer 
think  of  Mr.  Wilson's  advertised  economy 
drive  when  he  refuses  the  chance  to  save 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  on  a 
single  Government  purchase? 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  administra- 
tion policymakers  will  reconsider  their 
ill-advised  decision  that  I  enter  in  the 
R«coRD  the  following  three  articles  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Let  the 
administration  find  a  way  to  save  face 
If  it  must,  but  let  It  also  save  our  taxes 
and  our  security  by  rejecting  the  fatal 
impulse  to  economic  nationalism. 
The  articles  follow: 

Thk  AFPAiaa  or  Nations 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

CASK   or   THK  CBOV  JOSB>B    DAM 

The  United  SUtes  Army  district  engineer 
In  Seattle  has  been  Instructed  from  Wash- 


ington. D.  C.  to  reject  all  bids  submitted  by 
electrical  contractors  for  generators  and 
transformers  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
I»-oject  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  decision  was  the  product  of  two  Cabi- 
net sessions  In  Washington,  on  March  27 
and  April  8.  The  result  of  the  decision 
raises  a  barbed  question  about  the  ability 
of  President  Eisenhower  to  Implement  his 
program  of  trade,  not  aid.  as  a  substitute  for 
the  dole  method  of  foreign  aid. 

General  loser  Is  the  concept  of  lowering 
American  barriers  to  trade  to  permit  Amer- 
ica'k  aUles  to  earn  their  dollars  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  One  specific  loser  is  English 
Electric,  L.td.,  which  made  the  low  bid  on 
the  Chief  Joseph  electrical  equipment.  An- 
other specific  loser  Is  the  American  tax- 
payer, who  is  deprived  of  a  possible  saving 
of  $1,614,000  on  the  Chief  Joseph  equipment. 

Bids  for  the  project  were  opened  in  Seattle 
on  December  1,  1952.  The  lowest  American 
bidder  was  a  combination  of  Westlnghouse 
(bidding  on  generators)  and  Moloney  Elec- 
tric (bidding  on  transformers).  Their  com- 
bined bid  was  $7,170,000.  English  Electric 
entered  a  competing  bid  of  $5,556,000  ez- 
cliisive  of  customs  duties. 

The  customs  duties  on  the  British  equip- 
ment would  amount  to  $683,000.  The  Army 
would  have  to  pay  this  if  it  accepted  the 
British  bid.  The  net  savings  to  the  Army 
would  thus  have  been  $932,000.  But  the 
customs  duties  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
Treasiiry,  so  the  total  saving  to  the  American 
taxpayer  from  taking  the  British  bid  would 
have  been  $1,614,000.  The  American  manu- 
facturers did  not  claim  they  needed  the 
business  to  keep  their  plants  running  and 
their  labor  employed.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  said  to  be  overloaded  with  business  right 
now. 

In  the  Cabinet  sessions  which  preceded 
the  decision  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  Mutual  Secvu-ity  Agency  argued  vigor- 
ously for  acceptance  of  the  British  bid.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  President  Elsenhower 
had  made  trade,  not  aid,  a  feature  of  his 
projected  foreign  policy  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  that  he  subsequently  has  re- 
asserted the  Importance  of  the  principle  as 
representing  the  best  means  of  ending  direct 
foreign  aid,  cutting  the  budget,  and  sup- 
porting the  Western  Alliance. 

One  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  clearest  state- 
ments on  the  subject  was  made  In  his  press 
conference  at  Abilene.  Kans.,  on  J\ine  5, 
1952,  where  he  declared: 

"Trade  Is  a  two-way  street,  and  •  •  •  X 
do  believe  that  we  must  accept  in  Imports 
the  things  that  are  going  to  pay  for  the 
exports  we  want." 

Willingness  of  American  Government 
agencies  to  accept  low  foreign  bids  on  con- 
tracts has  long  been  considered  a  major 
touchstone  of  American  readiness  to  practice 
its  own  freer-trade  preaching.  The  subject 
became  a  major  international  issue  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  1950,  when  the  city  of  Seattle  rejected 
a  low  bid  by  Perrantl,  Ltd.,  another  British 
company,  for  generators  for  new  city-owned 
power  projects.  The  British  were  promised 
more  consideration  the  next  time  a  similar 
matter  came  up. 

The  upsnot  of  the  Seattle  case  was  a  re- 
vision In  June  1952  of  Federal  interpreta- 
tioo  of  the  "buy  America"  act  to  permit  ac- 
ceptance of  low  foreign  bids  where  substan- 
tial savings  to  the  American  taxpayer  could 
be  realized.  Under  this  revised  interpreta- 
tion of  procedure,  the  United  States  Army 
did,  on  July  16,  1952,  accept  Perranti's  low 
bid  of  $887,000  on  nine  generators  for  the 
Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota  against  an 
AUis-Chalmers  bid  of  $1,068,000. 

The  British  Embassy  and  British  engineer- 
ing representatives  had  been  promised  equi- 
table treatment  on  the  larger  Chief  Joseph 
contract.  They  were  more  than  suprised  by 
the  news  that  the  decision  had  gone  against 
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them  despite  the  wide  margin  between  tbe 
English  Electric  bid  and  the  lowest  compet- 
ing American  bid. 

The  factor  of  economy  In  the  defense 
budget  is  Involved.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  B.  Wilson  U  trying  to  cut  his  budget 
$4  billion.  Here  was  a  chance  for  him  to  save 
$932,000.  However,  in  the  Cabinet  meetings 
he  argued  against  the  saving. 

In  the  background  was  the  issue  over  the 
Briar  Pipes  tariff,  which  President  Eisen- 
hower referred  back  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion after  OOP  Senators  Roanr  A.  Tatt,  of 
Ohio,  and  Buosnx  D.  MnxnuN,  of  Colorado, 
had  argued  the  case  in  tbe  Cabinet  for  higher 
protection  for  the  American  "war  baby"  in- 
dustry to  protect  it  against  Italian  com- 
petition. 

The  atavistic  urge  to  high  tariff  protec- 
tionism has  come  into  conflict  with  the 
President's  own  trade,  not  aid  program. 

In  New  York  cm  October  16,  1952,  Mr. 
Elsenhower  asked:  "Have  we  the  vision  to 
triumph  over  the  temptations  of  economic 
nationalism  and  to  welcome  full,  equitable 
trade  with  our  Allies?" 

On  that  occasion,  the  Al  Smith  memorial 
dinner  in  New  York,  Mr.  Elsenhower  de- 
clared the  answer  would  be  "Tea."  He  could 
not  be  so  certain  of  an  affirmative  answer 
today. 

TBS  ArrAOta  or  Nations 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

"BUT   AaOaiCAN"  SHADES  "TSAOX.  NOT  AXD" 

As  reported  In  this  column  yesterday,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  has 
decided  not  to  let  the  British  earn  5,556,000 
United  States  dollars  by  supplying  the  gen- 
erators and  transformers  for  the  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  al- 
though acceptance  of  tbe  low  British  bid 
would  have  saved  American  taxpayers 
$1,614,000. 

This  decision  to  put  "buy  American"  ahead 
of  "trade,  not  aid"  comes  at  as  inauspicious 
a  moment  as  could  well  have  been  devised 
by  the  exercise  of  maximum  human  inge- 
nuity. 

The  news  broke  in  Washington,  D.  C,  while 
experts  of  the  American  State  and  Treasury 
Departments  and  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  were  going  over  with  a  delegation 
from  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  the  latest  composite  fig- 
ures on  the  course  of  economic  recovery  in 
Western  Europe. 

These  figures  present  the  most  pessimistic 
picture  of  Western  Europe's  condition  which 
has  been  put  together  by  experts  at  any  time 
since  the  war.  They  are  pessimistic  because 
they  seem  to  show  a  pattern  not  of  further 
progress  but  of  stagnation. 

If  the  Industrial  productivity  of  a  whole 
world  were  resting  quietly  at  existing  levels, 
the  failure  of  Eviropean  productivity  to  rise 
would  not  be  an  alarming,  a  discouraging, 
or  even  a  significant  thing.  Par  more  sig- 
nificant would  be  the  profoundly  happy  fact 
that  Western  Europe  has  more  than  regained 
Its  prewar  levels  of  production. 

However,  the  whole  world  is  not  resting. 
Industrial  production  is  moving  ahead  rap- 
idly in  several  places.  Russian  production 
is  estimated  to  be  expanding  by  about  10  per- 
cent a  year.  American  production  continues 
Its  fabuloiu  growth.  British  production  is 
growing  a  little,  although  not  at  the  rate  of 
either  Russian  or  American. 

Thus,  for  an  area  in  the  world  as  vital  as 
Western  Europe  to  stand  still  is.  when  trans- 
lated into  relative  terms,  an  actual  backward 
trend.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  level 
of  production  throughout  Western  Evirope 
has  remained  static  over  the  past  15  months. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  condition 
Is  that  German  production  has  of  recent 
weeks  leveled  off  as  well.  The  German  boom 
persUted  into  the  static  period,  but  it,  too, 
has  come  to  at  least  a  temporary  halt. 


Any  projection  into  the  future  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  would  mean  that  Western 
Europe  would  shrink  in  terms  of  power  and 
importance,  while  Russia  and  America  ex- 
panded. This  would  accentuate  a  world 
dominated  by  two  giants,  which  is  certainly 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  a  world  for  any- 
one to  live  in.  There  is  greater  safety  in  a 
community  of  many  equals  than  of  two 
giants  towering  above  all  the  others.  The 
philosophical  concept  behind  all  the  great 
western  aspirations  since  the  war  has  been 
the  presumed  desirability  of  helping  Western 
Europe  to  become  at  least  the  collective  equal 
of  the  Russian  and  the  American  giants. 

OEBC  exports  have  told  the  Washington 
experts  that  the  economic  stagnation  of 
Western  Europe  can  be  avoided.  They  have 
presented  a  five-point  plan  to  this  end.  But 
it  Is  to  be  noted  that  three  of  their  five  points 
call  for  letting  Europeans  earn  more  dollars 
in  the  American  market.  They  propose  lower 
United  States  tariffs  without  reciprocal  con- 
cessions, simplified  United  States  customs 
procedures,  and  permission  for  foreign  ship- 
ping to  compete  freely  for  American  freight. 
They  also  ask  that  United  States  credit  lend- 
ing agencies  be  freed  from  the  requirement 
of  tying  United  States  loans  to  United  States 
purchases.  They  also  propose  an  expanded 
American  overseas  investment  program. 

A  simpler  way  of  adding  up  the  five-point 
plan  of  the  OEEC  experU  U  to  say  that  they 
want  the  United  States  Government  to  put 
its  main  emphasis  in  foreign  trade  policy  on 
encouraging  imports  rather  than  on  encour- 
aging exports.  They  think  that  with  such  a 
policy  in  operation  Western  Europe  could 
quickly  pull  out  of  its  present  stagnation  and 
resume  Industrial  expansion.  The  last  thing 
they  would  expect  is  that  at  this  moment, 
when  Europe  needs  dollars  and  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  earn  them,  American  policy  would 
move  toward  higher  obstacles  to  Euiopean 
dollar  earnings. 

Thus  a  tightening  of  United  States  De- 
fense Department  policy  against  foreign  pur- 
chases strikes  hope  from  the  hands  of 
Europe's  hopeful  at  the  identical  moment 
Moscow  is  talking  peace,  sweetness,  and  light. 
If  the  purpose  of  the  Russian  mass  dove- 
bombing  of  the  West  Is  to  separate  America 
from  its  allies,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  period  for  husbanding  every  tie  that 
binds  the  alliance  together.  Divlslveness 
exists  in  every  alliance  and  asserts  Itself 
Instantly  the  danger  seems  to  be  receding. 
The  Rtissians  have  created  the  illusion  of 
a  receding  danger,  and  the  divisions  have 
widened  within  the  western  alliances. 


"TkADi,  Not  Am"  Slipping?-^— Unttxd  States 
PoLiCT  ON  Bids  Varies 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — The  Defense  Department  is 
apparently  following  one  policy  toward  ac- 
cepting low-cost  foreign  bids,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  another. 

The  Defense  Department  has  just  said 
"No"  to  joint  British  bids  that  would  have 
saved  the  American  tax]>ayer  $1,614,000 
under  circumstances  where  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  would  have  said  "Yes." 

British  firms  jointly  offered  bids  of  $5,- 
556,000,  exclusive  of  customs,  to  install  elec- 
trical equipment  at  the  huge  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  low- 
est American  bid  was  $7,170,000. 

The  American  firms  indicated  that  they 
were  too  busy  to  need  the  Job — in  fact,  were 
overloaded.  The  British  firms  are  seeking 
American  dollars  in  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
grams of  "trade,  not  aid,"  designed  to  reduce 
an  unfavorable  European  credit  balance  and 
substitute  imports  for  direct  cash  aid  from 
American  taxpayers. 

nrmtzsT  stibbxo 

The  Incident  stirs  deep  interest  here  and 
•broad,  as  a  possible  indication  of  a  policy 


switch  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
an  Important  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  low  foreign  bid, 
the  Department  of  Defense  rejected  all  bids, 
without  explanation. 

Under  the  same  circtimstances  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  appar- 
ently have  accepted  the  bid  on  the  basis  of 
policies  which  have  prevailed  tUl  recently, 
and  which  have  just  been  restated  formally. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  April  15,  Joseph  C.  Harsch  disclosed 
that  the  Defense  Department's  decision  "was 
the  product  of  two  Cabinet  sessions  in 
Washington  on  March  27  and  AprU  3."  Mr. 
Harsch  reported  that  at  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ings. Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson 
argued  again  the  saving  from  the  British  bid. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the  other 
great  builder  of  multlmllllon  dollar  dams,  as 
contrasted  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  handled  the  Chief  Joaepb  project. 

BtnUCAU  XZT 

Between  the  two  Cabinet  meetings  at 
which  the  British  low-bid  was  reportedly 
discussed,  the  Bxireau  of  Reclamation,  on 
April  1,  prepared  a  review  of  its  own  policy 
on  the  matter  dealing  with  "bids  from  for- 
eign manufacturers  for  Government  pro- 
curement. 

"The  bureau  has  maintained  the  position 
that  if  equipment  meeting  all  requirements 
(rf  its  specifications  can  be  obtained  at  sub- 
stantial savings  from  a  foreign  manufac- 
turer, while  compljrlng  fully  with  all  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations,  tbe  Bureau  would 
award  to  a  fCH-elgn  manufactxirer." 

In  conformity  with  this  position,  the  Bu- 
reau recapitulates  that  since  January  1,  1952, 
it  has  awarded  19  contracts  for  electrical 
equipment  to  firms  with  manufacturing 
plants  abroad. 

The  potential  savings  to  the  Government 
on  reclamation  contracts  now  in  force 
through  awards  to  foreign  bidders  will  be 
over  $875,000,  the  Bureau  estimates. 

BT7T  AMBUCAN  ACT 

The  key  law  in  dealing  with  foreign  bids 
is  the  Buy  American  Act  of  March  3,  1933, 
which  permits  purchase  of  goods  of  foreign 
origin  if  the  cost  of  domestic  products  is 
unreasonable. 

The  question  is.  What  Is  unreasonable? 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
established  a  handy  rule  for  this  definition. 
If  the  sum  of  the  original  foreign  bid  (exclu- 
sive of  duty)  is  increased  by  another  25  per- 
cent, and.  If  it  Is  still  below  the  equivalent 
domestic  price,  then  the  domestic  bid  is  un- 
reasonable*. 

The  joint  British  bids  in  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  case  amounted  to  $5,556,000,  exclusive 
of  duty.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this  would 
be  $1,369,000.  The  total  would  be  $6,945,- 
000.  Even  with  this  handicap  of  an  extra 
25  percent,  the  bid  falls  below  the  equivalent 
joint  domestic  bids,  which  were  $7,170,000. 

The  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  has  added  the 
provision  that  though  the  differential  may 
be  less  than  25  percent,  if  the  potential  sav- 
ing to  tbe  taxpayer  is  greater  than  $50,000, 
the  head  of  a  bureau  or  office  may  submit 
a  particular  case  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  consideration  as  to  its  reasonableness. 

MATTX*  or  savings 

Up  to  now,  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
has  gone  further  in  trying  to  save  money 
tor  the  taxpayer  than  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau. Whereas  the  latter  cannot  bring  the 
bid  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  unless 
the  possible  saving  Is  as  big  as  $50,000  (after 
the  25  percent  handicap) ,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  heretofore  fixed  the  figure  as 
low  as  $25,000  after  the  handicap. 

Under  past  procedure,  the  Reclamation 
Bvireau  would  presumably  have  recom- 
mended acceptance  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
foreign  bid.  In  the  past  year,  the  Bureau 
has  M;cepted  bids  originating  from  Switzer- 
land, England,  and  other  countries.    Foreign 
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bidding  1*  mostly  eoooentrated  in  electrical 
equipment. 

The  qtMstton  Mked  now  to  whether  the 
Interlar  OepArtment  wUl  awltch  policies,  as 
apparently  the  Defense  Department  has 
done;  and.  If  so.  how  far  this  will  affect  the 
dsreloptng  "trade,  not  aid" 


lBp<MtotioB  of  Re«<iiul  Oi 


Tk«  Oak  Riilcc  Story 


EZTE3VSIQN  OP  RESfARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATMINGS 


ZN  TBE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vonders  of  the  new  age  of  atomic  energy 
are  beginning  to  unfold  about  us.    The 

'  entiallties  of  this  new  force  for  good 
are  boundless.  Great  strides  are  being 
mad^  by  researchers  in  medical,  indus- 
trial] and  agricultural  fields  in  the  use 
of  ndloacUve  atoms.  Atom-powered 
krlnes  are  near.  Generation  of 
electricity  for  commercial  purposes 
through  the  useful  energy  of  the  atom 
is  not  too  far  away;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
Nation's  leading  utility  firms  are  now 
engaged.  In  cooperation  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  studies  on  this 
phase  of  the  atom's  utilization.  The 
constructive  uses  of  the  atom,  it  Is  free- 
ly predicted,  will  far  outweigh  the  de- 
structive uses. 

While  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  atomic  energy  since  the  first 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima.  Japan, 
August  6,  1945.  much  of  it  has  been  of 
a  technical  nature,  and  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  many. 

Recently,  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  most  interesting  and  provocative  book. 
The  Oak  Ridge  Story,  a  nontechnical  ac- 
counting of  the  historical  aspects  of 
the  magnificent  adventure  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.  The  Oak  Ridge  Story 
tells  in  compelling  fashion  the  story  of 
the  people,  both  big  and  little,  who 
helped  bring  atomic  energy  into  full 
reality. 

The  Oak  Ridge  Story  is  filled  with  hu- 
man interest.  It  is  readable  and  uriden- 
standable.  I  believe  it  could  be  read  with 
profit  by  everyone  and  especially  would 
I  call  attention  to  its  appeal  for  schools 
and  libraries.  The  historical  side  of 
atomic  energy  should  be  read  and  ap- 
preciated by  every  American.  Only 
through  an  understanding  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  venture  can  the  poten- 
tialities of  this  new  force  be  more  widely 
appreciated. 

The  Oak  Ridge  Story  was  written  by 
George  O.  (Gus)  Robinson,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  form- 
erly Washington  correspondent  for  that 
newspaper.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  atomic-energy  pro- 
gram since  1943.  The  Oak  Ridge  Story 
was  published  by  Southern  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  I  think  the  book 
is  a  definite  contribution  to  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation and  understaokdlnc  of  th^  new 
age  of  atomic  energy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

ov  rBiniBTi.vAiixa 

IN  TBS  HOT73B  OF  REPRESEirrAirVKB 

Mondaw.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  fax  the 
past  2  months  more  than  a  score  of 
Members  of  this  legislative  body  have  in- 
troduced bills  to  limit  the  amount  of 
residual  oil  that  may  be  imported  into 
this  country.  We  have  sponsored  these 
bills  because  unrestricted  importations 
of  residual  oil  are  creating  hardship  in 
the  coal  and  railroad  industries,  and  by 
so  doing,  by  the  closing  of  mines  and 
the  displacement  of  workers  in  mining 
areas  and  shipping  centers,  they  are  im- 
periling the  national  security. 

Many  Members  of  this  Congress  from 
all  sections  of  our  great  country  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  expedite  legislation 
that  would  provide  relief  from  the  evils 
of  the  ever-widening  flow  of  the  rivers  of 
foreign  residual  oil.  Some  Members 
may  be  hesitant  to  Join  our  crusade  be- 
cause they  feel  that  President  Elsenhow- 
er's foreign  tnide  program,  while  specifi- 
cally providing  for  protecUon  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  American  labor  from 
cheap  alien  commodities,  requires  fur- 
ther interpretation. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  principles 
of  this  program  were  outlined,  without 
ambiguity  or  equivocation,  by  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  statesmen.  Senator 
Caklson ,  of  Kansas.  I  recommend  that 
his  message — which  begins  on  page  3057 
of  the  CoNGussiONAL  RxcoRo  for  April 
14 — be  perused  carefully  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  sought  help 
In  the  carrying  out  of  our  crusade  to  save 
our  domestic  industries,  there  is  inspira- 
tion in  Senator  Carlson's  brilliant  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate;  for  those  who  were 
undecided,  there  is  giiidance.  Our  way 
is  now  clear,  and  I  urge  support  of  the 
oil-limitation  provision  of  the  trade- 
agreements  extension  bill  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  my  neighboring  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
Hearings  on  this  bill  are  scheduled  to  be 
opened  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Wednesday. 

Senator  Carlson  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  this  admonition: 

The  United  States  has  today  the  heavy  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  leadership  in  maintaining 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  o\ir  country 
has  the  strength  and  resourcefulness  of 
America  been  so  important  to  all  mankind. 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  urgent  need  to 
expand  the  Nation's  productive  faculties 
that  insure  our  economic  well-being  and  our 
military  preparedness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  spoke  of  the 
Injury  that  is  being  inflicted  upon  the 
domesUc  oil  industry  by  the  surging  Ude 
of  oil  imports,  but  he  wisely  and  unsel- 
fishly observed  that  other  segments  of 
the  American  economy  were  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  penalties  by  the  pol- 
icies of  importing  companies: 

We  have  beard  much  reeenUy  In  Congress 
Of  the  coal  Industry,  whose  markets  hav* 


bwa  dtoploced  by  residual  fuel-oU  Imports. 
It  to  easy  to  see,  then,  that  many  industrlss 
other  than  the  oU  Industry  are  concerned 
about  the  growing  volimie  of  oU  imports. 
They  have  just  reason  for  concern. 

We,  Who  represent  coal  districts,  have 
long  since  presented  our  case  to  the 
Congress:  We  have  explained,  with  In- 
contestable evidence,  the  chaos  that  is 
being  imported  into  our  coal  areas  from 
foreign  refineries.  Our  mines  are  being 
forced  to  cloae  by  the  usurpation  of  coal's 
markets  through  the  unfair  competition 
of  a  waste  produce  dumped  on  our 
shores.  Thousands  of  miners  have  been 
committed  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed; others  strive  to  subsist  on  the 
earnings  for  the  1  or  2  days  a  week  that 
they  are  employed.  Without  cool  trafBc. 
railroaders  are  laid  off.  And  the  impcu;t 
reverberates  In  each  city  and  town  where 
these  men  and  their  families — victims  of 
a  vicious  foreign  trade  policy — make 
their  homes  and  are  integrated  into  the 
community  economy. 

This  problem.  Senator  Cablsow 
pointed  out,  must  be  solved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States: 

We  must  recognise  the  proper  place  for 
foreign  oil.  but  we  must  not  lose  perspec- 
tive. Foreign  oil  U  Important,  but  it  to  of 
second  Importance.  In  our  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  foreign  oil  we 
must  not  permit  that  effort  to  rebound  hare 
at  home  in  the  deterioration  and  stagnation 
of  the  domestic  industry.  Excessive  imports 
do  Just  that.  They  do  It  today.  We,  in 
Congress,  must  stop  thto  damaging  process 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  responslbilUles  for 
the  national  security. 

When  mines  are  closed  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  become  inoperable.     Ex- 
pensive machinery  must  be  removed. 
Working  places  gradually  become  filled 
with  water,   whether  through   normal 
seepage  or  by  topside  precipitation,  or 
both.     Eventually   the  whole   mine  la 
flooded,  pillars  are  eroded,  and  the  en- 
tire underground  workings  are  rendered 
unsafe  for  further  operations.    An  eco- 
nomic loss  and — perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant— the  removal  of  another  vital 
facility   from    the   defense    production 
standby  capacity.    A  depressed  coal  mar- 
ket also  discourages  investment  in  new 
mines  that  must  continually  be  devel- 
oped if  demands  are  to  be  met  undei 
emergency  conditions.    And  our  mining 
forces — the  men  who  produce  the  power 
for  a  militarization  program — gradually 
move  into  other  areas  because  there  is 
no  work  in  the  mines.    While  we  draft 
and   train  men  to  provide  a   bulwark 
against  communism,  we  permit  the  dis- 
sipation—through an  iniquitous  oil  im- 
port program— of  a  body  of  workers  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity that  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Nation's  capacity  to  make  guns,  ammu- 
nition,   ships,    airplanes,    and    tanks. 
Senator  Carlson: 

In  thto  time  of  perilous  international  \m- 
certalnty,  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  our  na- 
tional secTuity  on  an  Insecure  and  shaky 
source  of  petroleum.  •  •  • 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  two  World 
Wars  that  foreign  oU  delivered  by  tankers 
to  unreltoble.  The  ocean  tanker  routes  are 
open  prey  to  the  enemy  snorkel.  •  •  • 

Oil  imported  from  other  countries  during 
wartime  would  have  to  be  protected  with 
scarce  manpower,  tankers  and  other  equip- 
ment.   If  we  become  dependent  on  vast  Im- 
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ports  of  oU.  civilian  rationing  din-lng  time 
of  war  would  be  unlike  anything  ever  ex- 
perienced in  thto  country  before. 

In  his  forceful  address  to  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  Senator  Carlson  reminded 
his  colleagues  that  President  Eisenhower 
has  given  us  direction  in  the  disposition 
of  the  oil  Import  problem.  He  cited 
these  quotations  from  the  state  of  the 
Union  message: 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  clear,  con- 
sistent and  confident. 

Our  foreign  policy  wUl  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  profitable  and  equitable  world 
trade. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  Congress 
take  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
under  Immediate  study  and  extend  it  by  ap- 
propriate legtolatlon.  This  objective  must 
not  ignore  legitimate  safeguarding  of  do- 
mestic industries,  agriculture  and  labor 
sundards. 

Those  are  quotations  from  the  address 
by  our  President.  No  patriotic  citizen 
can  take  issue  with  these  espoused  prin- 
ciples. Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
implement  this  doctrine.  Senator  Carl- 
son wants  immediate  action: 

With  excessive  Imports  eating  away  at  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  an  essential  defense 
industry,  the  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  act.  We  have  a  duty  to  survey  the  prob- 
lem and  to  come  forth  with  a  solution. 

In  seeking  a  proper  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  importo.  through  Govern- 
ment action,  we  should  recognize  that  other 
courses  of  action  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

First,  it  would  be  desirable  If  the  problem 
could  be  met  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  few  importing  companies.  But  ex- 
perience shows  thto  to  impracticable  and 
unreliable.  •   •  • 

*  *  *  the  importing  companies  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  volxintarily  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  policy  to  which  they  agree  as  being 
proper.  That  to  understandable.  The  im- 
porting companies  are  guided  by  strong 
forces.  The  economic  interest  of  their  stock- 
holders demands  that  the  huge  foreign  In- 
vestments return  dividends  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  further  demands  of  the  kings, 
sheiks,  and  Juntas  are  almost  irrestotlble. 
We  cannot  rely  upon  vcluntary  action  by 
the  Importing  companies. 

Second,  leaving  thto  problem  to  be  solved 
administratively  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  has  been  tested  and  proved  in- 
effective. I  do  not  feel  that  thto  to  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  delegated  for  adminto- 
trative  treatment. 

Would  legislation  to  restrict  imports 
of  oil  interfere  with  the  promotion  of 
healthy  foreign  trade  throughout  the 
world,  and  would  it  conflict  with  our 
resolve  to  contribute  in  full  measure  to 
the  economic  stability  of  free  people  in 
every  land?  I  do  not  think  so.  Nor 
does  Senator  Carlson. 

In  hto  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
Preaident  stated  that  our  foreign  policy  mxist 
recognize  the  Importance  of  profitable  and 
equitable  world  trade.  Thto  contemplates 
neither  arbitrary  trade  barriers  nor  unre- 
strained destruction  of  any  segment  of  any 
nation's  economy.  Not  only  the  possibility 
of  but  the  necessity  for  legitimate  safeguards 
for  domestic  industries,  agriculture,  and 
tobor  to  recognized.  In  encouraging  the 
equitable  exchange  of  raw  materlato,  the 
President  placed  particular  emphasis  on 
those  materials  "which  we  do  not  ourselves 
possess  in  adequate  quantities." 

The  President  here  c  early  dtotlnguishes 
between  fair  trade  and  complete  free  trade. 


the  effect  of  which  could  undermine  our 
program  of  national  security. 

We  are  capable  of  maintaining  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  equal  to  our  Nation's 
requirements.  Indiscriminate  application  of 
the  trade-not-ald  philosophy,  where  essen- 
tial defense  matertols  are  involved,  could 
render  thto  Nation  defenseless. 

There  to  nothing  ia  our  htotory  that  J\Mti- 
fies  aiding  others  by  trading  away  our  se- 
curity. 

If  we  become  reliant  on  others  for  our  oil 
supply,  we  must  become  dependent  on  others 
for  security. 

The  proposed  limitation  of  petroleum  im- 
ports takes  Into  full  consideration  the  views 
expressed  by  the  President  to  Congress.  •   •   • 

In  the  case  of  oil  imports  only  a  part  of 
tne  Import  dollar  goes  back  into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  foreign  countries  to  increase  their 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  few  large 
oil  companies  operating  abroad,  not  citizens 
of  the  countries  where  oU  to  produced,  re- 
ceive a  large  part  of  the  dollars  paid  for  oil 
Imports,  on  imports,  therefore,  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  reciprocal 
trade  as  do  Imports  of  other  goods  produced 
by  the  nationals  of  other  countries. 

In  conclusion.  Senator  Carlson  re- 
minded his  fellQW  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  I^ation  must  be  strong  in 
oil.  In  coal,  in  steel,  and  in  every  other 
source  of  military  and  industrial  p>ower. 
This  objective  must  not  only  be  recog- 
nized by  every  Member  of  Congress;  it 
must  be  given  positive  execution  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

If  anyone  questions  that  our  coal, 
railroad,  and  associated  industries  are 
being  severely  damaged  as  a  result  of 
the  luring  away  of  coal's  markets  by  the 
dumping  of  alien  residval  oil,  let  him 
spend  a  day  in  the  mining  communities 
of  the  district  which  I  represent.  Let 
him  see  and  talk  with  miners  and  rail- 
roaders and  their  families  who  are  be- 
ing imijoverished  because  of  a  ridiculous 
policy  which  overlooks  the  welfare  of 
our  own  people.  And  let  him  try  to 
explain  to  these  families  why  American 
citizens  should  suffer  because  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  extent  to  which  a  few 
importing  companies  can  promote  their 
own  interests. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  necessity 
lor  expediting  legislation  to  restrict 
residual  oil  imports  to  5  percent  of  do- 
mestic demand  for  the  corresponding 
calendar  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 
It  is  a  necessary  means  of  returning  to 
our  deserving  people  the  opportunities 
that  are  now  being  taken  away  from 
them  by  unfair  foreign  competition. 
And  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  strong  basic  industries  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security. 


Eitenbowcr  Era  It  Proclaimeil  u  Broad- 
casts by  Vmcc  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

OF  aaiomaiA 
IN  TBX  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS3 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
week  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  pub- 
lishes   significant    excerpts    from    the 


scripts  of  the  Voice  of  America.  This  is 
done  in  order  that  Americans  may  know 
what  their  Voice,  as  part  of  the  cold 
war,  is  saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world— 
to  peoples  of  the  free  nations  and  to 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  timely  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Voice  of  America  scripts, 
some  of  wliich  were  broadcast  in«a£ 
many  as  46  languages  at  the  time  of 
Stalin's  death  : 

[From    the    Chrtotlan    Science    Monitor    of 

March  14.  1953] 

EisiMHOWxs  Eba  Is  Peoclaiicis  in  Bboaocasts 

BT  Voice  of  Amxeica 

THE   NEW   EISKKHOWXB   EKA 

The  Btoenhower  era  begins  as  the  Stalin 
era  ends.  Elsenhower  stands  for  a  world  of 
liberty  and  fraternity;  Stalin  stood  for  one- 
man  domination. 

So  the  passing  of  Stalin  brings  nearer  the 
time  when  nations,  large  and  small,  may 
come  to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  dignity  and 
peace.  This  expression  of  faith  by  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  made  in  hto  first  press 
interview  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the  United 
Nations  headquarters. 

Though  It  was  made  as  the  news  came  in 
of  the  peace  gesturings  by  the  orators  at 
Stalin's  funeral,  it  was  not  a  reply  to  the 
orations.  It  had  been  drafted  before  the 
news  came. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  not  hailing  the  passing  of 
Stalin  because  he  thought  hto  successors 
were  more  peace  loving.  We  did  not  even 
mention  them,  other  than  to  say  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  successor  to  Stalin 
could  be  as  effective  a  damper  on  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  human  beings  as  Stalin 
had  been.  He  believed  that  a  new  spirit 
can  now  more  easily  permeate  the  world, 
the  spirit  of  the  Elsenhower  era.  •  •  • 

It  was  the  positive  spirit  of  the  Etoenhower 
era  rather  than  the  negative  effect  of  Stalin's 
death  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  stressing.  He  said 
explicitly  he  did  not  suggest  that  with  the 
death  of  Stalin  there  could  be  either  a  new 
tactic  or  a  new  strategy.  What  we  saw  ahead 
was  a  new  spirit  permeating  the  world,  re- 
placing the  contrary  spirit  engendered  from 
Stalin. 

JTTMTA   or   MOSCOWt 

Almost  one-half  of  the  fairytales  and  folk 
legends  of  the  wcH-ld  must  begin  with  one 
simple  situation.  It  to  thto:  A  father  dies, 
leaving  hto  inheritance  to  be  divided  among 
hto  sons.  Sometimes  the  father  to  a  peasant; 
sometimes  he  to  a  king,  and  the  sons  are 
princes.  A  favorite  number  for  the  sons  to 
three. 

The  reason  so  many  folk  stories  of  the 
world  begin  with  thto  situation  to  easy  to 
find.  It  to  one  of  the  most  intensely  dra- 
matic situations  in  human  relationships.  It 
always  leads  to  adventure. 

It  to  an  extraordinary  and  a  somewhat 
frightening  thing  that  one  of  the  greatest 
countries  in  the  world  now  finds  Itself  in  the 
beginning  of  Just  such  an  adventure.  A 
harsh  and  dictatorial  but  Immensely  power- 
f\il  and  wealthy  tyrant  has  died,  leaving  hto 
patrimony  to  hto  sons. 

Malenkov  does  not  become  boss  Jiut  by 
stepping  into  Stalin's  Job  as  premier.  As  we 
have  seen,  to  be  boss  in  a  police  state  to  some- 
thing «toe.  The  Job  m\ist  be  won  by  con- 
spiracy and  mxurder;  it  to  maintained  by 
fear. 

There  to  evidence  that  indicates  that  the 
S  sons — or  the  4  sons  if  you  count  Com- 
rade Marshal  Bulganin — are  now  Jealously 
eyeing  each  other  in  preparation  for  the  big 
advent\ire. 

Why.  for  example,  did  they  scrap  Stalin's 
elaborate  reorganization  of  the  Communtot 
Party,  promulgated  only  last  October  at  the 
19th  Party  Congress?     That  plan  aboliahed 
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Um  Politburo  «i  «  members.  lastaad,  tt 
created  a  nev  Prealdlimi  of  25  members.  The 
moment  Stalin's  body  was  cold,  his  rebel- 
lious offspring  appear  to  have  disobeyed  him. 

TO  TBS  BATKLLiaa 

Stalin  U  dead.  And  now  he  is  bxirled. 
And  with  him  is  burled  the  secret  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  sought  to  bind  the 
people  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Caechoelovakla, 
Bumania,  Bulgaria.  Albania,  and  China. 

Let  MolotOT,  Malenkov,  Berta,  and  Bid- 
ganln  beUere  that  the  chains  stlU  exist. 
They  have  to  believe  It.  Otherwise,  they 
would  cease  to  exist. 

But.  oh  my  brothers  of  the  captive  coun- 
tries, let  there  be  no  doubt  In  your  minds 
tliat  the  chains  with  which  Stalin — through 
your  evil  and  traltcvous  coimtrymen — sought 
to  bind  you  no  longer  exist  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  they  existed  before. 

Yes.  I  Icnow  that  these  chains  are  stUl 
draped  upon  your  body.  But  the  main  link, 
the  one  link  that  held  all  together,  is  gone, 
and  It  can  never  be  replaced. 

Right  now,  this  moment,  ask  yoxuielf  this 
question:  Is  Malenkov  Stalin?  And  there 
you  have  yout  answer. 

I  know  that  when  you  awaken  in  the 
morning  and  stand  staring  out  the  window, 
before  you  begin  your  day,  that  everything 
looks  as  hopeless  as  before,  that  Into  your 
mind  Jimips  the  phrase,  "Nothing  has 
changed."  A  tyrant  has  died  in  faraway 
Moscow,  but  the  same  tyrants  remain  right 
here  In  Budapest. 

To  think  like  that  means  that  you  have 
forgotten  that  the  one  main  link  is  gone 
forever  from  the  chains. 

I  know  that  you  must  stare  Into  the  faces 
of  your  thin,  peaked  children  and  know  that 
they  will  go  off  eoon  to  school  to  have  their 
young  minds  twisted  and  distorted  in  the 
manner  of  the  past  6  years. 

I  know  that  when  you  look  at  your  wife 
you  still  see  in  her  eyes  the  hopelessness  th^t 
has  dwelt  there  for  so  long. 

I  know  that  you  must  still  go  to  work, 
•till  make  the  same  driving  noi'ms,  fill  the 
impossible  quotas,  fear  to  talk  qiiietly  to 
your  fellow  workers,  watch  your  every  move- 
ment, your  every  word;  for  I  am  fully  con- 
scloxu.  Just  as  you  are.  that  the  same  secret 
police  are  still  there. 

Now,  the  Communists  m\ut  spend  much 
more  time  watching  each  other  than  they  did 
watching  you.  Tou,  they  never  trusted,  for 
they  knew  that  yoin-  hate  for  them  was  ab^ 
solute  and  final. 

But  now  you  will  see  with  your  own  eyes 
how  they  distrusted  each  other.  And  now 
there  is  no  Stalin,  no  final  voice,  to  arbitrate 
among  them.  Each  Communist* s  hand  will 
be  against  the  others.  And  as  one  gains,  and 
the  other  goes  under,  mark  it  down  in  the 
book  of  your  mind  as  a  victory  for  you. 

It  will  not  happen  overnight.  But  it  will 
happen.  If  right  now,  draped  In  your  chains, 
you  are  asked  to  go  to  an  ovation  for  the 
dead  tyrant — go.  Stand  with  the  others. 
Go  through  all  the  rotten  formulas  they  have 
forced  upon  you  in  recent  years.  Wear  the 
chains  as  If  you  did  not  know  that  the  main 
link  was  gone  forever. 

"Hiere  wlU  be  others  standing  there  with 
the  same  knowledge,  and  even  as  you  mum- 
ble the  hated  words  and  raise  your  hand  In 
the  detested  salute,  remember,  please  my 
brother,  try  to  remember  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  men  doing  the  same  thing  while 
they  too  remember  as  you  are  remembering. 
Make  your  norms,  hold  your  tongues,  be 
as  careful  and  cautious  as  you  ever  were. 
It  takes  time.  Time  for  jrou  to  know  who 
else  has  the  full  knowledge  that  the  link  is 

gone  from  the  chains.     And  above  all be 

careful  whom  you  trust. 


There  Is  one  group  of  Russian  people,  how- 
ever, who  never  believed  this  while  Stalin 
was  alive,  and  will  not  beUeve  it  now  that 
he  Is  dead.  That  group  U  the  farmers,  one- 
half  of  the  Russian  population.  For  more 
than  20  years  they  have  been  *»w/^g  the  chief 
victims  of  Stalin's  policies. 

The  Soviet  farmers,  promised  freedom  and 
pto^jerlty,  have  never  received  either.  They 
have  no  choice  but  to  Join  collectives,  *nd 
once  in  then!  cannot  move  away. 

As  to  their  standard  of  living,  the  regime 
subjects  them  to  outright  extortion  and  a 
bare  subsistence.  Taxes  and  tractor  charges 
take  40  percent  of  their  product,  and  quotas 
and  fixed  prices  moat  of  the  rest.  They  re- 
tain enough  to  eat  so  that  they  can  contlntie 
working,  and  very  litUe  ciore. 

ThU  cniel  system  is  Joseph  Stalin's  legacy 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Communist  world.  Nor 
Is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  successofH  will  attempt  or  desire  to  abol- 
ish It.  Joa€i)h  Stalin's  evil  lives  after  him, 
and  oollectivlaation  will  endure  until  the  op- 
pressed farmers  can  rise  to  throw  It  off. 


BTMUK,  THKM  MAO 

Mao  T*e-tixng  has  been  the  chief  Chinese 
figure  In  the  Communist  conspiracy.  In  all 
China  he  has  acknowledged  no  superior,  but 
outside  of  China  there  was  one  super  deity  to 
be  placated  and  supplicated— Joseph  Stalin. 

It  has  never  been  Mao  and  Stalin,  but  al- 
ways Stalin  and  then  Mao.  The  Chinese 
Commimist  Premier  has  always  made  his 
first  obeisance  to  Stalin  as  the  leader  of  world 
Commiinlst  revolution. 

If  Mao  truly  feel  that  only  Stalin  out- 
ranked him  in  Impcn-tance  and  power  in  the 
CommiuUst  world.  Stalin's  death  should 
bring  to  an  end  the  direction  from  Moscow 
of  China's  destiny. 

But  should  Mao  feel  that  his  hold  over 
China  depends  on  Soviet  support,  and  that 
his  own  role  to  that  of  an  instrument  of 
Moscow,  the  Chlneee  people  will  have  to 
accustom  themselves  to  a  new  demigod  in 
the  Kremlin.  They  will  have  to  learn  that 
such  beings  are  more  transient  than  the  ma- 
chinery for  vlolsnos  that  they  create. 


STAUK'S  LaOaCT  TO  FASMXaS 

The  Communtota  wlU  continue  to  maintain 
that  everything  that  Stalin  did  was  entirely 
beneflclal  to  the  Soviet  pogpie. 


Letter  of  Hon.  lUlpk  J.  Bwc^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  cAUvoama 
IN  THB  HOnSK  OF  BEPRKSKNTATTVKS 

Monday  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  i-eceived  by  me  from  Hon. 
R*ll*  J.  BuiKhe  is  self-explanatory. 
Prom  time  to  time  such  circumstances 
arise,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  part 
of  justice  and  equity  to  submit  both  sides 
of  such  a  controversy. 

Without  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
disagreement  between  Mr.  Bunche  and 
Mr.  lAaky.  the  former's  answer  to  the 
Lasky  arUcle  is  printed  herewith: 

United  Nations. 
Neto  York,  March  26,  1953. 
Hon.  Donald  L.  Jackson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
D*AM  MK.  Jackson:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  by  Victor  Lasky,  from 
the  Greensboro  Dally  News,  Oreensboro  N  C 
of  March  9.  1953,  which  has  been  printed  lA' 
the  Appendix  to  the  CoNoaMBiowAi,  Record 
page  A1337,  as  an  extension  of  your  remarks' 
Since  this  article,  in  the  form  of  a  memo^ 
randum  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  makes  ref- 
•rsBces  to  me.  I  take  the  Uberty  of  writing 


to  you  abo\it  H.  as  I  am  sure  you  would 
wish  to  know  all  the  facta. 

As  it  stands.  Mr.  Lasky's  article  Is  enttr«}y 
misleading  and  does  me  a  grave  Injustice. 
The  criut  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Lasky's 
article  Is  misleading  and  damaging  to  me 
because  he  gives  only  a  partial  quotation 
of  my  replies  to  bis  two  requesta  that  I  make 
public  comment  on  the  Hiss  case. 

The  facta  are  the  following: 

1.  On  October  23,  1950,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  on  stationery  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  signed  'Vic- 
tor Lasky": 

"DxAx  Da.  BuNCHx:  Perhaps  you  are  una- 
ware of  the  fact  that  a  letter  you  wrote  to 
Alger  Hiss,  dated  August  19.  1948.  was  mim- 
eographed by  the  Hiss  defense  and  circulated 
for  fund-raising  purposes. 

"I  would  appreclata  the  answer  to  the 
question:  Would  you  writa  the  same  letter 
today?" 

a.  I  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  M^. 
Lasky.  and  on  October  28,  1960,  I  replied  •• 
follows  in  a  letter  marked  "Personal": 

"!>«*«  Ma.  Laskt:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  23  in  which 
you  Inquire  about  a  personal  letter  written 
by  me  to  Mr.  Alger  Hiss  on  August  10.  IMS. 

"I  was  unaware  that  a  letter  of  mine  had 
been  circulated  by  the  Hiss  defense.  When 
was  thU  done?  Mr.  Hiss,  for  a  Ume.  bad 
been  my  superior  ofHcer  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

"I  may  add  that  I  have  no  intention  to 
make  any  public  statament  or  statement  for 
publication  on  the  Hiss  case.  There  U  no 
reason  for  me  to  do  so,  nor  would  it  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  as  an  official  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  any  public  comment  on  this 
purely  domestic  matter." 

3.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  above- 
quoted  letter  I  gave  Mr.  Lasky  explicit  and 
sound  reasons  for  my  refusal  to  comply  with 
his  request.  He  has  omitted  completely  any 
reference  to  thte  letter  and  these  statementa 
in  his  memorandum  printed  in  the  Rxcoao 

4.  On  April  «,  i»6i,  i  received  a  second 
letter  from  Mr.  Lasky,  reading  as  follows: 

•TDaAS  Ma.  BxmcRx:  Now  that  Alger  Hla« 
to  In  Jail,  I  am  wondering  whether  you  would 
change  your  mind  on  commenting  on  the 
letter  you  wrote  Hiss  on  August  19.  1948.  As 
I  explained  to  you  the  letter,  although  per- 
sonal, was  mimeographed  and  circulated  In 
behalf  oC  Alger  Hiss.  I  am  preparing  am 
article  on  the  subject." 

6.  To  this  second  letter  I  gave  the  foUow- 
Ing  reply  on  AprU  10,  1961 : 
-  "DBAS  Mb.  Laskt:  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  AprU  8,  1  would  Inform  you  that 
my  position  u  the  sanM  as  when  I  wrote  to 
you  on  October  38,  1.  e..  I  have  no  intention 
of  niaking  any  statement  whatsoever  on  any 
aspect  of  the  Hiss  case." 

a^The  above  is  the  letter  from  which  Mr. 
Lasky  has  Included  only  a  partial  quotation 
in  his  memorandum.  Indeed,  his  quotation 
is  but  one  part  of  my  sentence,  and  extracted 
in  such  way  as  to  be  grossly  misleading 

7.  In  other  words,  I  have  merely  refused 
the  request  of  Mr.  Lasky,  .  newspaper^ 
porter  completely  unknown  to  me,  to  make 
a  public  statement  concerning  the  Hiss  case 
As  I  carefully  and  politely  explained  to  Mr 
Lasky  it  would  have  been  improper  for  me 
as  a  member  of  the  United  NaUons  Secrei 
tarUt.  to  do  so.  «»»«»»- 

♦w  ^  *■  1"***  *™*-  "  ^^^  ^^^y  reports, 
that  I  wrote  a  sympathetic  letter  to  Alger 
H^  T^  was  a  purely  pemonal,  prlvfS 
letter,  written  on  August  19.  1948,  almost  a 
year  before  the  first  trial  began  in  June  1949 

^^  ^°  '^  °'  ™y  superior  offlcer,  in 
the  State  Department,  had  an  excellent  pro- 
fessional reputation,  and  was  respected  by  hte 
^leagues,  including  myself.  The  letter  was 
written  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  our  finest 

^r!l^M,*^'"°''*~*^*'  *  P*"^'*  «•  inno- 
cent untU  proved  guilty.  I  make  no  apolo. 
gies.  therefore,  for  having  written  the  letter 
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9.  At  no  Urns,  before,  durtag,  or  after  tte 
Hiss  trial,  have  I  made  any  pubUc  statement 
concerning  the  case.  No  me,  other  than  Mr. 
Lasky.  has  ever  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  positii  m  I  took  toward  hto 
request  is  beyond  criticktm. 

Like  any  good  American,  my  attitude  to- 
ward Judicial  proceedings  is  that  when  the 
courts  have  finally  spoken,  the  will  of  the 
people  hss  been  expressed.  The  court's 
word,  therefore,  to  the  final  word.  Had  you 
or  any  other  responaibio  person  been  In- 
terested in  my  position,  I  would  gladly  have 
Informed  you  of  it.  In  the  circumstances, 
you  will  recognize.  I  f<-el  sura,  that  Mr. 
Lasky's  memorandum,  especially  because  at 
Ita  reproduction  in  the  Racoao,  has  done  me 
a  serious  injustice.  I  wo^ild  hope  that  some 
approprUte  step  would  be  taken  to  rectify 
that  injustice. 

Stnceraly  yours. 

RAtm  J.  BvwcHB. 


Great  Deaaad  for  Farm  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MonrcsoTa 

IN  TBS  8KNATK  OF  THK  UNTIKD  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  hay» 
been  very  much  concenied  orer  the  agri- 
cultural labor  situatioa  as  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  various  farm  areas 
in  Minnesota  that  the  farm-help  situa- 
tion is  extremely  serious  at  this  time  as 
we  are  about  to  begin  the  heavy  spring 
work  on  the  farms.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  not  only  general  in  its  application 
and  nationwide  in  its  importance  but  it 
also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  number 
of  young  farm  men  who  are  taken  under 
the  Selective  Service  System  at  this  time. 
I  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  v«ry 
serious  consideration  diould  be  given  by 
our  Selective  Service  otOcials  with  refer- 
ence to  their  policy  because  of  the  de- 
pendence of  our  entire  economy  upon 
agricultural  productlcm. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  press  release  of  the  Minnesota 
Division  of  Emplojrment  and  Security, 
which  was  issued  on  Apiil  11.  and  reveals 
from  the  records  of  Uiat  agency  that 
there  is  a  sharp  demand  for  farm  help 
with  relatively  few  farmworkers  avail- 
able. Because  of  the  information  which 
these  Mlimesota  statistics  provide.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  press  release 
of  the  Minnesota  DivLsion  of  Employ- 
ment and  Security  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
StTxvxT    Shows    Shaxp    Dcicamb    roa    Faxk 

HxLp— 3,780  Jobs  To  Bb  PnuB,  Wrra  FBW 

Appucamts  m  SwiR.  CBBarraau  Bats 

Minnesota  farmers  have  now,  or  will  have 
later  in  the  season,  3,780  job  openings,  to  fill 
which  there  ara  but  100  on-the-farm  work- 
ers avaUable. 

Thto  summary  of  the  195S  farm-help  sur- 
vey, as  of  April  7,  was  issued  Saturday  by 
Victor  Chrlstgau,  director  of  the  DIvlston  of 
Employment  and  Seciu-ity. 

The  principal  source  of  competent  farm 
belp,  he  added,  to  In  the  areas  around 
Bemldji,  Bralnerd,  and  Mora. 
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Thus  far,  approximately  lOXXX)  Carmers 
have  participated  in  the  survey.  The  3.780 
Jobr  for  which  workers  are.  or  wUl  be,  wanted 
ara  made  up  of  l,se»  general  farmhands. 
110  farm  couples.  085  extra  farmhands  for 
seasonal  tasks.  48  expert  dairy  hands,  and 
1,588  workers  in  other  categtMies. 

The  heaviest  demand  wlU  develop  In  May, 
when  1,242  workers  will  be  needed.  The 
April  demand  will  total  1,217. 

Supplementing  the  survey  flgiires  ara  the 
division's  week-end  reports  on  unfilled  jobs 
and  workers  currently  available.  The  divi- 
sion's 34  offices  on  Monday.  AprU  6,  had 
imfllled  orders  for  322  single  workers  and 
B4  couples.  Available,  as  appllcanta,  were 
but  14  single  workers  and  3  couples. 

An  Indication  of  how  the  farm-help  situ- 
ation to  tightening  to  the  fact  that  a  year 
ago  the  agency  had  openings  for  190  single 
workers  and  86  couples,  with  48  single 
workers  and  14  couples  in  the  applicant 
pool.  The  divtoion's  records  show  that  the 
demand  In  excess  of  the  supply  has  been 
Increasing  constotently  since  the  middle  of 
Febniary. 

Despite  statewide  efforts  to  find  suitable 
farmworkers,  thus  far  thU  year  the  agency 
has  been  able  to  fill  911  farm  jobs,  a  decrease 
of  18  percent  from  the  1,108  jobs  filled  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Chrlstgau  asked  that  anyone  qualified  to 
do  farmwork  contact  the  nearest  office  of 
the  emplojrment  service.  "We  have  many 
exceOent  openings,  especially  for  experienced 
agricultural  help  and  farm  couples."  he  said. 


Farmer  CoMmoit  FrMi  ^  Arfomaat  on 
RiacoB  Annex  Morak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  Or  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
uiumimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
ronarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas, 
I  include  the  following  article  on  the 
Rincon  Annex  Post  OfiBce  murals  in  San 
Prancisco  as  it  appeared  in  the  March 
20. 1953,  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
in  San  Francisco: 

PaOFLBl'S  WOBLB  BACKS  CBBOMICLB  OW  MXTBALS 

A  saying  so  old  as  to  have  whtokers  on  it  to 
that  politics  makes  strange  bedfeUows.  We 
were  forcefully  reminded  of  it  thto  week 
when  we  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  People's 
World,  the  Communtot  organ  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  fMpped  through  the  pages  to  dto- 
cover  on  page  7  a  story  headed  "Refregler 
Hlta  Back  at  Attack  on  Rincon  Murals." 

The  st<»y  yna  conspicuously  featured  be- 
side a  double  column,  half -page  length,  po- 
etic eulogy  entitled  "Stalin." 

The  story  led  off  with  an  account  of  how 
Refregler  had  described  a  joint  congressional 
resolution  for  removid  of  the  Rincon  Annex 
murals  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  the  Rooeevelt  administration. 

Intrigued  by  the  thought  that  Refregler 
considered  hte  murals  to  be  so  all-4nelusive 
of  what  remains  of  the  late  P.  D.  R.,  we  read 
on.  The  balance  of  the  account  was  devoted 
to  San  Francisco  reactions  among  the  artiste 
to  the  attacks.  It  cited  a  statement  cred- 
ited to  the  Graphic  Arte  Workshop  which 
condemned  the  attacks  as  political  vandal- 
torn,  warning  that  thereby  "the  status  of  any 
durable  works  of  art  to  subverted  •  •  •  tt 
aeoompltohed  works  of  art  ara  to  be  de- 
stroyed whenever  they  cease  to  conform  to 
the  official  tastsa." 


The  account  then  pratoed  the  merit  of  tlk* 
murato  thus: 

"Their  actual  popularity  and  validity 
*  *  *  may  weU  stem  from  their  full,  sympa- 
thetic depiction  of  our  htotory-making  cotOf 
mon  people." 

That,  however,  was  not  the  payoff.  We 
had  to  go  a  little  further  down  for  that. 
But  we  found  it. 

The  payoff,  in  part,  went  thus: 

"Somewhat  the  same  plea  was  made  by 
Alfred  Frankenstein,  art  critic  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  who  called  for  thought- 
ful considerati  )n  before  any  action  to  taken." 

We  had  Intended  to  devote  mora  space  to  a 
consideration  of  Frankenstein's  series  of  four 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  last 
week.  But  this  air  of  sympathy  in  the 
Stalintot  People's  World,  coupled  with  our 
full  report  last  week  on  how  Frankenstein 
had  committed  a  blatant  error  of  fact  in  the 
lead  sentence  in  the  first  arUcle,  should  be 
enough  for  now  to  show  the  amoiuit  of 
credibility  that  can  be  given  to  the  Chrcmi- 
cle  series.  (See  letters'  colunui.  p.  10.  for 
detailed  critlctom  of  Chronicle  articles.) 

And  now  we  wish  to  touch  upon  another 
aspect  of  thto  case — the  reaction  to  the  mu- 
rato controversy  among  certain  Republican 
groups.  We  ara  bemused  at  a  seeming  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  come 
forward  and  put  themselves  on  record. 

A  case  In  point  to  that  of  the  Republican 
county  central  committee.  Two  weeks  ago 
It  app<Mnted  s  special  committee  to  mvestl- 
gate  the  murato,  and  as  of  press  time  it  had 
not  yet  come  up  with  an  opinion.  We  dont 
mind  their  checking  up  on  Vice  President 
NncoN,  who  long  since  labeled  the  murato 
as  Communtot.  But  we  do  object  to  the  time 
It  takes. 

Why?  Beea\iss  It  makes  us  Republicans 
look  like  a  bxineh  of  chumps  in  the  eyes  at 
the  Democrata.  And  It  may  also  lead  to 
thoughta  that  a  flock  of  red-hots  are  ac- 
tually boring  from  within  the  Republican 
Party. 

How  else  to  one  to  think  when  leading 
Democrata  not  only  have  long  since  made 
up  their  minds  but  expressed  them  m  letters 
to  the  Argonaut.  For  example,  the  Toung 
Democrats  of  San  Francisco,  Inc.,  over  the 
signatures  of  President  Edward  Levin  and 
Public  Relations  Director  Dean  Lipton,  com- 
mended the  Argonaut's  stand  In  a  letter  of 
February  12.  That  was  followed  by  a  letter 
from  Stanley  Dorr,  president  of  the  San 
Rancisoo  Democratic  Club,  Inc.  Hto  letter, 
publtohed  February  20,  concluded,  "It  to  a 
mystery  why  these  ( Refregler 's)  murato  have 
not  been  removed  from  the  Rincon  Aiuies 
Post  Office  Building  before  thto." 

Such  solicitude  by  Democrata  to  get  the 
murato  out  to  in  marked  contrast  with  Re- 
publican dalltonce.  It  provokes  the  ques- 
tion. What's  wrong  with  the  local  RepubU- 
cans?  Could  it  be  that  there  are  some  Nuom- 
haters  in  their  ranks,  and  that  they  are 
angry  because  the  Vtcx  PKuaxuKtrt  years  ago 
labeled  these  murato  as  Communist?  Or  ara 
they  exhausted  by  their  eHorta  at  last  sum- 
mer and  fall?  Whatever  the  reason  they  had 
better  get  off  the  dime.  Another  election  to 
coming  up,  and  it  cant  be  woo  by  people  who 
are  tired,  or  lazy,  or  whose  ranks  are  Infested 
with  fifth  columntote. 

Herewith  we  publtoh  the  seventh  install- 
ment of  the  dossier  at  Anton  Refregler  who. 
though  maybe  not  a  Communist,  has  the 
most  pronounced  Conununlst  affiliations: 

"TPtOM  TUX  Fn.ES  or  thx  Conitrrrxx  ow 

DW-AMXaiCAH     ACtlVlTlBB  4 

*l%e  public  records,  flies,  and  publlcatloiii 
of  thte  committee  contain  the  f(dlowlng  in- 
formation on  AntoD  Refregler : 

"  "The  Joint  Antl-PascUt  Refugee  Cob»- 
mlttee  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front  organ- 
ization in  Report  1311  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  ActivUiee  dated 
March  29.  1944.  The  organization  was  also 
etted  BB  subversive  and  Communist  by  tbs 
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TTtalted  Gttatea  Attorney  General.'  (Preu  re- 
leases of  December  4,  1947,  and  September 
21.  1948.) 

"Anton  Refregler  was  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  National  Conference  of  the  American 
Conunlttee  tat  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
which  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
35  and  26,  1947,  as  shown  on  the  program 
and  the  call  to  the  conference.  He  was 
named  as  a  sponsor  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  In 
the  following  sources:  Letterhead  dated  De- 
cember 11-ia,  1948;  Dally  Worker  of  AprU  4, 
1961  (p.  8),  In  which  his  address  was  shown 
as  Woodstock.  N.  T.;  book  1578  of  coupons 
Issued  by  the  American  committee  to  be 
tised  In  appreciation  of  contributions  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  Communists  faced  with 
deportation,  part  of  exhibit  52  in  testimony 
of  Matthew  Cvetlc  before  the  committee; 
photostatic  copy  of  undated  letterhead  of 
the  30th  Anniversary  National  Conference, 
n.  ■.  Hall,  Chicago  (December  8-9.  1951); 
letterhead  of  Midwest  Committee  tat  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born.  April  80,  1951;  Dally 
Worker  of  August  34.  1961  (p.  8);  and  an 
undated  letterhead  which  distributed  a 
speech  of  Abner  Oreen  at  the  conference 
of  December  3-3,  1950.  The  Dally  Worker  of 
August  10.  1950  (p.  5).  listed  Anton  Re- 
fregler as  a  signer  of  the  American  com- 
mittee's statement  against  denaturalization. 

"The  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  was  cited  as  'one  of  the  old- 
est auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States'  In  report  1311  of  the  Spe- 
cial CommlUee  on  Un-American  Activities 
dated  March  29,  1944;  it  was  also  cited  as  a 
Communist-front  organization  in  the  special 
committee's  report  of  Jime  36.  1943.  The 
American  committee  was  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  (press  releases  of  June  1  and 
September  21.  1948). 

"In  the  spring  1947  catalog  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Labcar  School,  Anton  Refregler  was 
listed  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  lecturer 
(p.  46) ;  In  this  same  catalog,  he  was  named 
as  a  member  of  the  Arts  Advisory  Council 
of  the  California  Labor  School  (p.  43).  He 
spoke  at  the  California  Labor  School,  as  was 
shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  Aiigust  11. 

1947  (p.  11),  and  the  DaUy  People's  World  of 
December  1,  1947  (p.  4).  He  was  named  as 
an  art  Instructor  at  the  California  Labor 
School  In  the  Dally  People's  World  of  March 
11,  1948  (p.  6);  he  signed  a  letter  In  defense 
of  the  school,  as  was  shown  In  the  Daily 
People's  World  of  June  2,  1948  (p.  5).  and 
was  Judge  for  the  art  carnival  held  by  the 
school  (Daily  People's  World  of  November  7. 
1947,  p.  5).     In  the  yearbook  and  catalog  for 

1948  Issued  by  the  school,  he  was  named  as 
an  instructor  and  lecturer  (pp.  28,  33.  and 
88)." 


laternational  Labor  Oriraiiiiation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  FKNNSTLVAMXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  KELIiEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  has  been  vicious 
propaganda  circulated  against  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  an  agency 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  propaganda 
has  emanated  from  the  employer  repre- 
sentatives to  the  International  Labor 
Conference  In  Geneva  the  last  several 
years. 

In  order  to  refute  some  of  these 
charges.  I  am.  under  leave  to  extend  my 


remarks.  Including  the  statement  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Delaney.  international  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  February  25,  on  the  subject  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1: 

Acting  within  the  limits  of  my  competence 
and  Interest  as  International  representative 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  as 
American  worker  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  I  should  like  to 
register,  and  to  place  upon  the  record,  my 
strong  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  and  to  respectfully  express  the  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  not  receive  the  approval 
of  your  committee. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would.  I  believe,  serlo\isly  weaken  the  hand 
of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with 
other  nations.  As  a  new  source  of  weakness 
and  Impotence,  In  time  of  danger,  it  would 
constitute  a  step  toward  self-defeat  in  our 
efforts  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  In  the 
modern  world. 

The  possible  consequences  of  this  resolu- 
tion are  all  the  more  a  cause  for  concern  be- 
cause they  cannot  at  this  moment  be  fully 
foreseen.  The  ambiguity  of  language  and 
the  variety  of  interpretation  to  which  it 
lends  Itself,  coupled  with  the  natural  imper- 
fections of  our  view  of  the  future,  combine 
to  make  it  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  potential  effects — though  not  in 
their  direction. 

That  this  direction  Is  entirely  a  negative 
one  becomes  apparent  from  any  considera- 
tion of  what  the  effects  of  the  resolution 
upon  the  coiirse  of  our  history  might  have 
been  had  it  been  operative  in  years  past.  It 
would  have  obstructed,  and  perhaps  defeat- 
ed, the  power  of  this  Nation  to  bargain 
effectively,  to  negotiate,  and  to  conclude 
many  of  those  historic  instriunenta  of  our 
foreign  relations  which  have  brought  to 
America  and  its  people  many  great  and  last- 
ing benefits  and  which  have  served  to  en- 
hance rather  than  diminish  the  scope  of  our 
vital  freedoms. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  state  what  I 
suppose  to  be.  essentially,  a  conservative 
position  on  this  issue — a  position  in  defense 
of  the  constitutional  provision  governing  the 
treaty  power  as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  has 
been  throughout  our  history.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  I  can  exercise  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  proper  direction  of  our 
national  Interest,  or  a  more  exalted  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  America  and  its  citizens 
than  that  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  who 
overwhelmingly  rejected  Just  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  advanced  by  the  resolution  more 
than  165  years  ago. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  rejection,  or  the 
wording  of  the  treaty  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution, constituted  an  "error"  on  their  part, 
which  now  stands  in  need  of  "correction"  by 
this  generation.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  chang- 
ing times,  circumstances,  and  conditions 
have  weakened  the  compelling  force  and 
logic  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  their 
action.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  those 
reasons  apply  with  even  greater  force  and 
validity  today — and  that  they  more  than 
vindicate  both  their  foresight  and  their 
tuderstanding  of  the  practical  requirements 
of  life  in  the  family  of  naticms. 

The  acid  test  is  the  test  of  experience 

not  that  of  groundless  speculation.  Nowhere 
in  the  record  of  experience  can  practical  jus- 
tification be  found  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Nor  can  any  legitimate  extension  of 
logic,  on  a  basis  of  actxial  fact,  make  up  that 
deficiency. 

On  the  contrary,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  treaty  clause  has  worked  exception- 
ally weU.  By  and  large,  this  Nation  has 
emerged  very  favorably  from  the  major  treaty 
negotiations  to  which  it  has  been  a  party. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  the  rights  of 
the  individual  States  are  jeopardized  by  Um 


treaty  power,  ft  should  be  noted  that  most 
of  the  48  States  would  never  have  come  into 
being  had  it  not  been  for  the  exercise  of  the 
treaty  power.  Most  of  the  States  owe  their 
very  existence  to  treaties  negotiated  by  ths 
United  States  with  foreign  powers — treat.es 
which  were,  in  their  day,  regarded  by  many 
as  highly  controversial. 

One  hundred  and  slxty-flve  years  ago  af* 
fairs  proceeded  at  a  much  more  leisurely 
pace  than  they  do  in  this  atomic  age.  If 
the  ability  to  act  with  expedition  and  dis- 
patch was  then  properly  regarded  as  a  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  treaty  power,  then  it 
would  be  all  the  more  dangerous,  throxigh 
the  proposed  amendment,  to  preclude  it  now. 
IX  the  ability  of  our  National  Government  to 
stand  as  a  unit  and  to  speak  with  one  author- 
Itatlve  voice — as  a  Nation — In  its  transac- 
tions with  other  nations  was  a  necessary 
attribute  of  the  treaty  power  165  years  ago — 
with  the  separate  interests  and  emotions  of 
only  13  States  to  consider — how  much  more 
necessary  it  is  today  with  48  States  under 
the  common  flag. 

To  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  and 
force  in  our  relations  with  other  countries, 
our  representatives  must  know  what  is  pos- 
sible of  acceptance  and  ratification,  and 
where  the  limits,  beyond  which  the  danger 
of  repudiation  emerges,  lie.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  stands,  this  requires  consul- 
tation with  spokesmen  of  the  Senate.  To 
extend  the  area  of  consultation  further 
would — through  the  multiplication  of  num- 
bers alone^introduce  onerous  burdens  and 
new  elements  of  doubt  and  instability  into 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs — handicaps 
which  would  far  outweigh  anything  that 
might  be  gained  by  such  an  extension.  If 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  Jus- 
tified in  this  view  165  years  ago.  when  the 
membership  of  both  House  and  Senate  was 
much  smaller  In  numbers  than  now.  then  an 
even  greater  justification  exlsU  today  for 
the  preservation  of  the  procedure  whereby 
ratification  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate 
alone.  For.  in  the  pursuance  of  interna- 
tional transactions  which  may  extend  over 
a  p>eriod  of  years,  how  do  you  effectively  con- 
sult and  exchange  assurances  with  a  House 
of  435  Members  up  for  election  every  3 
years? 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  properly 
regarded  the  Senate  as  the  body  best  quali- 
fied and  equipped — by  tenure,  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, and  numbers — to  share  the  treaty 
power  with  tha  Executive.  The  Introduction 
of  the  House  into  this  process  wo\ild  weaken, 
rather  than  enhance,  the  relative  role  of 
the  States  as  such — for  each  State  has  equal 
r^nresentatlon  In  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
size  or  population. 

The  basic  premise  underlying  the  proposed 
resolution  appears  to  be  the  fear  that  the 
Senat/e  cannot  be  trusted  to  exercise  a  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
States,  the  Nation,  and  its  citizens  in  our 
relations  with  other  nations;  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  present  Is  less  trust- 
worthy in  this  regard  than  would  be  a  simple 
majority  of  both  House  and  Senate.  This 
is  an  argument  which  I  find  It  Impossible  to 
accept.  It  Is  at  best  absurd;  at  worst.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  representa- 
tive system  of  government.  The  day  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  so  blind,  or  negli- 
gent, as  to  be  unable  to  see  its  duty  and  per- 
form It  when  a  vital  treaty  is  up  for  con- 
sideration, then  the  contents  of  treaties  may 
be  the  least  of  our  troubles. 

The  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate  present  for  ratification  is  an  ade- 
quate check  upon  the  exercise  of  powers  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  more  stringent  check  than  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  House  and  Senate  would  be — partic- 
ularly where  social  and  economic  Issues  are 
involved  in  pending  treaties.  And,  if  this  Is 
not  enough,  further  checks  and  safeguards 
are  also  available,  without  the  necessity  of 
further  addltloixs  or  amendments  to  the  Con- 
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ttttutton.  In  tlM  pnaom  at  ratUleatloo.  tb* 
Senate  can  stipulate  certain  reservatloi^ 
It  following  ratUteation.  th*  tr«aty  tama 
out.  m  effect,  to  bs  a  hartoful  one.  nullify- 
ing legial*tk«  oan  bs  vnactad — l»y  a  slmpl* 
majority  of  Bouse  and  Senato.  For,  It  trea- 
ties can  alter  statutes,  then  it  Is  equally  trus 
that  subsequent  statutes  can  altar  or  tec- 
mlnats  treaties. 

TO  guard  against  the  distant  poaalbUlty 
that  we  might  someday  ncf^Hlate  and  ratify 
•  bad  treaty  by  making  it  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate many  good  trsatiss.  would  be  equiva- 
lent, to  burning  down  tb*  bouse  to  get  rid  of 
a  hypothetical  mouse  that  does  not  yet  exist. 
Treaties  should  be  judged  on  a  case-by-cass 
basis,  on  their  substancs  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  tbs  Senate — not  negatively,  be- 
fore tbs  (act — through  any  blanket  abdica- 
tion a€  powers  which  every  sovereign  nation 
requires  and  should  rightfully  have.  I.  for 
one,  am  quite  prepared  to  trust  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  to  judge  es£h  treaty  on  its 
merits  and  to  yield  a  verdict  compatible  with 
our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties. 

Various  witness—  have  come  before  the 
committee.  In  support  of  the  resolution,  with 
horror  stories  of  one  sort  or  another,  about 
the  International  Labor  Orf:anlzation.  Their 
testimony  has  relied  heavily  upon  misrepre- 
sentation and  distortion,  and  has  ignored  the 
essential  facts  about  the  TLO — facts  which 
ahcw  that,  far  from  being  a  case  in  support 
of  the  resolution,  the  ILO  and  its  procedures 
provide  a  good  example  of  why  the  reeolution 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  States  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ILO. 
It  is  the  only  major  international  organiza- 
tion whose  charter  at  the  present  time  recog- 
nizes the  Federal-State  relationship  existing 
In  member  States  having  a  Federal  type  of 
government.  The  HO  constitution  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  government  of  such 
nation  shall  itself  decide  whether  a  con- 
vention is  appropriate  under  its  constitu- 
tional system  for  Federal  action  or  whether 
It  is  appropriate,  in  whole  or  in  pcut,  for 
action  by  the  constituent  States. 

Only  in  ths  former  cass.  where  States 
rights  are  not  Involved,  Is  the  poasibllity 
of  ratification  consldervd.  Consequently, 
our  Federal-Stats  relationships  are  fully 
protected. 

Furthermore,  very  few  ILO  conventions  are 
self-executing.  Even  If  ratified,  their  Im- 
plementation would  require  legislative  en- 
actments by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
the  usual  manner.  Only  in  rare  cases  would 
action  by  the  Senate  alone  give  effect  to 
HiO  conventions  in  this  country — and  If.  in 
those  few  cases,  the  subject  matter  happens 
to  be  objectionable,  the  Senate  has  in  its 
hands  a  very  simple  remedy.  One-third  of 
the  Senate  present,  plus  one.  can  kill  a 
convention  completely.  The  very  small 
nimiber  of  conventions  which  this  country 
has  ratified  does  not  appear  to  give  evidence 
of  any  danger  that  they  may  be  slipped 
through  wholeaale,  while  the  Senate  is 
napping.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  slip 
a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

The  Convention  on  Minimum  Standards 
of  Social  Security,  adopted  at  the  last  Con- 
ference, has  been  pointed  to  as  an  example 
of  sinister  socialistic  Influences  operating 
through  the  ILO.  This  is  sheer  nonsense; 
the  Convention  makes  no  effort  to  impose 
any  rigid  pattern  or  procedure  on  any  na- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  of  coiirse,  ratifica- 
tion is  wholly  voluntary — any  country  that 
doesnt  like  the  Convention  does  not  have  to 
take  it.  Secondly,  the  means  by  which  the 
Convention  would  be  Implemented  Is  up  to 
the  free  choice  of  the  individual  nations, 
and  are  entirely  compatible  with  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  practice.  Full  recognition 
is  given  both  State  and  private  voluntary 
social  instirance  programs,  as  well  as  Federal 
programs,  in  meeting  the  standard  set  forth 
In  the  Convention. 


ThlnL  a  mambsr  nation  wishing  to  ratUy 
the  Convention  may  do  so  by  endorsing  only 
8  <*  ths  9  branches  of  social  security  cov- 
«*•<*  bylt.  If  It  does  not  like  the  matemlty- 
beneflt  aspect,  for  otample.  it  does  not  haw 
to  adopt  It.  even  If  it  does  elect  to  ratify. 

Furthetmuta,  tbs  chances  are  tbat  tbs 
OoQventlon  wHl  be  judged  appropriate  In 
part  for  Stata,  rather  than  Federal,  acUon 
and  will  be  referred,  as  a  reconunendation, 
to  the  States  for  whatever  steps  they  may 
choose  to  take.  Instead  of  being  submitted 
for  ratification  by  the  Senate.  .Uid  finally, 
even  if  it  is  judged  appropriate  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate,  it  is  not  self -executing, 
so  that  legislative  action  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  would  bs  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  Convention. 

I  submit  that  a  superabundance  of  checks, 
balances,  and  safeguards  already  exists  un- 
der otir  present  procedures — and  particu- 
larly so  with  respect  to  the  ILO. 

If  the  nX)  is  "socialistic."  as  some  have 
alleged,  then  it  can  only  be  said  tbat  the 
United  States  today,  without  having  ratified 
any  appreciable  niunber  of  conventions.  Is 
already  even  more  so.  For  we  have,  in  this 
country,  already  committed  ourselves,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  standards  of  life  and 
labor  which  are  well  in  excess  of  those  con- 
templated in  the  vast  majority  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  ILO.  To  us.  the  ILO  is  pri- 
marily an  avenue  through  which  we  can. 
without  intrusion,  support  the  efforts  of 
other  nations  to  improve  their  own  stand- 
ards and  conditions. 

Any  failure  on  our  part  to  continue  to 
give  full  cooperation  and  support  to  the 
ILO  would  have  little,  if  any,  effect,  one  way 
or  the  other,  upon  the  domestic  standards, 
rights  and  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy. 
But  it  would  seriously  handicap  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  support,  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  other  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  elevate  and  enlarge  their  own  do- 
mestic standards,  rights  and  liberties.  We 
have  everything  to  gain  from  the  successftU 
operation  of  the  ILO  and  nothing  to  lose. 

And  therein  lies  much  of  the  danger  in- 
herent In  the  philosophy  of  the  propoeed 
resolution,  that  "domestic  Issues  shotild  not 
be  the  subject  of  international  cooperation. 
Subhuman  conditions  of  life  and  labor,  and 
the  denial  of  the  basic  liberties,  in  other 
nations  are  matters  of  grave  concern  to  us, 
and  we  mtist  be  free  to  join  in  concerted 
action,  with  other  nations,  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

For  otu-  own  standards  do  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum,  insulated  from  external  forces  and 
pressures.  We  can  never  be  confident  of 
our  ability  to  maintain  them,  in  time  of  eco- 
nomic stress,  in  the  face  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, from  abroad  from  products  turned  out 
by  sweated  labor,  under  subhiuzum  condi- 
tions of  work. 

Furthermore,  we  have  an  Interest  In  the 
promotion  of  those  higher  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  which  can  only  come 
with  expanding  world  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts, and  expanding  world  markets  can  only 
come  with  steady  and  consistent  improve- 
ments In  the  condition  of  the  peoples  of 
other  lands. 

We  have  a  rital  interest  In  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace,  and  world  freedom.  Tet 
we  know  that  neither  peace  nor  freedom  can 
be  established  on  a  foundation  of  world  pov- 
erty and  unrest.  Nor  can  they  grow  out  of 
conditions  where  tbe  basle  human  rights 
and  liberties  are  denied. 

Times  and  conditions  have  tfamst  tbe  role 
of  leadership.  In  the  free  world,  upon  the 
United  States.  In  our  dealt  ngi  wttb  other 
nations  we  must  be  able  to  ^wak  with 
the  authority  which  should  properly  go  with 
that  responsibility.  We  iiti  nwU  bav*  tha 
same  power  to  engage  in  intcnattflnal  ocso- 
tlatlons  and  undertaldngs  as  do  other  na- 
tions; we  should  not  be  handicapped 
they  are  not. 


I  would  not  undertitke  to 
upon  tbs  moUves  and  intant  behind  tbe 
proposed  resolution;  I  assxime  that  tbey  ate 
of  the  highest  and  most  pralaewortby  order, 
though  misguided  in  tbetr  dlrecUon.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  tbe  amendment. 
If  adopted,  could  have  but  this  affect  to 
plaoe  new  impediments,  new  *'»Mtftaps.  and 
new  delays  in  tbe  course  of  our  rtfatlons 
with  other  nattoos.  and  to  strip  ourseIv«a 
of  a  portion  of  tbat  aovsreignty  wbi(^  other 
nations  assert  In  full  measure.  leaving  only 
a  vacuum  ot  irresponsibility  in  tbe  vacated 


Tbe  adoption  of  tbe  proposed  amendment 
woxild  be  interpreted,  throughout  the  world, 
as,  what  it  does  In  fact  ^>pear  to  me  to  be, 
»  long  step  backward,  toward  isolationism, 
and  away  from  a  mature  acceptance  of  our 
national  responsibtltty.  Tbs  path  of  lead* 
erahip  is  difficult  enough  without  undertak- 
ing, through  tbs  adoption  ot  this  amend- 
ment, to  negotiate  It  In  a  etraitjaoket  ot  our 
own  creation. 


Thrett  to  Farai  lUrkelhf 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARK8 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  ALABAICA 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVn 
Monday,  Aprtt  20,  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speakfcr.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  editorial  en- 
titled Threat  to  Farm  Marketing." 
which  appeared  In  the  Selma  Times* 
Journal,  of  Selma.  Ala.,  on  April  6.  1853. 

The  Selma  Times-Journal,  one  of  the 
great  papers  of  the  South,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  high  honor  to 
represent,  has  covered  the  situation  with 
reference  to  trip  leasing  between  com* 
mon  carriers  and  independent  truckers. 
Farmers  throughout  the  Nation  are  dis* 
turbed  by  the  recent  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oommlssion  order  banning  this 
practice,  which  has  benefited  both 
farmer  and  consumer.  Because  of  its 
timeliness  and  the  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  this  matter,  I  am  pleased  to  bilng 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  tha 
Congress  and  the  country.  The  edito- 
rial follows: 

Tbisat  TO  Fa*m  Maijumfa 

Something  of  a  f\iror  has  been  created  in 
Congress  as  the  result  ot  an  Interstate  Com- 
nMrce  Commission  order.  recenUy  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Coxirt.  by  which  the  practice 
of  trip  leasing  between  common  carriers  and 
independent  truckers  Is  banned  except  tuider 
contraets  of  at  least  30  days'  duration. 

As  tbls  order  represents  a  crippling  blow 
to  tbe  system  by  which  many  perishable 
farm  commodities  are  enabled  to  reach  the 
most  profitable  markets  at  the  time  of  peak 
condition,  agrlcuttival  Interests  are  sponsor- 
ing bills  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to 
nullify  the  ICC  order. 

This  Is  tmderstandable  In  view  ot  tbe  tacts, 
which  are  as  f  oUows : 

Under  the  agricultural  eaemptkn  elaiiee 
ot  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  prtrate 
haulers  are  allowed  to  carry  nmnasitfaetitred 
farm  and  fish  products  anywbere  at  any  i 
and  are  sobjeet  only  to  safety 
at  tbe  K7C.    They  ' 
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■emaonal  demands  for  trucking  facilities  not 
furnished  by  establlabed  conunon  or  private 
carriers. 

For  Instance,  an  exempt  hauler  can  cany 
a  load  of  Chilton  County  peaches  to  New 
York  markets  any  time  the  consigner  Is 
ready  to  ship.  If  advisable,  the  haiiler  can 
grant  delays  for  favorable  loading  conditions 
or  otherwise  make  concessions  beyond  the 
ability  of  scheduled  hauls.  This  enables  the 
shipper  to  move  his  products  at  times  most 
suitable  for  quick  sales  and  top  profits. 

The  main  weakness  of  this  system,  which 
provides  a  service  otherwise  unavailable  to 
the  farmer,  Is  the  factor  of  expense  If  the 
exempt  hauler  Is  forced  to  make  the  return 
trip  without  a  pay  load. 

To  solve  this  problem,  haulers  In  the  past 
have  been  allowed  to  contact  a  common 
carrier  at  the  point  of  unloading  and  con- 
tract for  a  return  load.  As  the  common 
carrier  la  regulated  by  the  ICC,  this  contract 
la  based  upon  set  rates  and  certain  stipula- 
tions are  made  to  observe  Federal  law. 

What  the  ICC  OTder  would  accomplish  Is 
elimination  of  such  single  haxils  unless 
there  Is  a  contract  In  force  covering  at  least 
30  days.  This,  of  course,  virtually  would 
forbid  trip  leasing,  for  few  exempt  haulers 
return  to  the  (x-iginal  point  of  unloading 
often  enough  to  make  a  monthly  agreement 
feasible  for  either  party. 

In  consequence,  few  exempt  haulers  will 
be  able  to  continue  operations  now  In  effect, 
which  would  leave  to  rot  large  quantities  of 
farm  products  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
carrier  runs,  even  while  cxirtaillng  suppUes 
of  seasonable  food  Items  at  key  markets. 
Farmers  would  suffer,  consumers  would  s\if- 
fer,  and  even  the  common  carriers  would 
suffer,  for  they  have  been  enabled  by  trip 
leasing  to  handle  small  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise to  spot  locations  faster  than  would 
have  been  the  case  otherwise,  and  have  been 
collecting  a  profit  to  do  it. 

Happily  for  everyone  concerned,  it  appears 
that  the  pending  bills  to  nullify  this  ICC 
curb  on  speedy  handling  of  perishable  farm 
commodities  are  going  to  pass  through  Con- 
gress with  large  majorities,  but  tmless  agri- 
cultural leaders  who  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  apply  pressure,  action 
may  be  delayed  to  the  point  of  prohibitive 
cost  for  many  farmers. 

They  can  help  to  prevent  this  by  writing  to 
Washington  and  urging  speedy  passage  of 
Senate  bill  925  and  House  bill  3203  to  sanc- 
tion continuation  of  trip  leasing  for  exempt 
truck  haulers,  which  Is  necessary  to  permit 
of  efflclent  operations  by  many  farmers  de- 
pendent upon  quick  delivery  of  products  to 
markets  offering  the  best  prices  at  the  time 
when  such  products  are  at  the  peak  of  selling 
condition. 


America's  Part  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  April  15. 1953 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
what  I  consider  illuminating  informa- 
tion regarding  the  fall  of  the  Philippines 
and  what  America  must  do  to  assist  in 
rehabilitating  the  Islands  and  establish- 
ing a  sound  economy. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  me  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Reeves,  whose  articles  about 
the  Philippines  have  won  for  him  the 


respect,  gratitude,  and  friendship  of  the 
Filipino  people.  I  might  add  that  a 
leading  Filipino.  Justice  Sabino  Padilla, 
who  is  highly  regarded  throughout  the 
Philippines  and  who  now  serves  as  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Philippine  Su- 
preme Court,  called  at  my  olBce  3  years 
ago.    Justice  Padilla  told  me: 

During  the  last  20  years  no  American  has 
made  more  friends  In  the  Philippines  than 
Mr.  Reeves  has  made;  no  American  has  a 
better  understanding  of  our  country,  our 
people,  and  our  problems  than  Mr.  Reeves 
possesses. 

Mr.  Reeves'  Informative  report  fol- 
lows: 

America  must  not  forget  that  an  economi- 
cally strong  PhUipplnes  gives  us  another 
friendly  nation  which  will  continue  to  re- 
main In  the  democratic  fold.  A  more  power- 
ful, a  more  strongly  established  and 
wealthier  Philippines  means  more  allied 
strength  to  combat  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism. The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  is 
of  major  Importance  to  the  United  States — 
econon[ilcally,  militarily,  and  politically.  We 
need  the  Philippines  as  much  as  they  need 
us.  By  all  means,  we  should  see  to  It  that 
our  assistance  goes  where  it  will  do  our 
American  policy  the  greatest  good.  In  sup- 
pljrlng  the  raw  materials,  machinery,  food, 
fertilizer,  et  cetera,  we  can  do  much  to  re- 
move the  discontent  of  the  farmers,  the  stock 
and  poultry  raisers,  and  the  workerj  In  the 
low-wage  groups.  Increased  productivity  in 
aU  fields  is  urgently  needed.  New  areas  out- 
side of  Manila  must  be  made  available  and 
developed  for  the  increasing  population. 
New  Industries  must  be  developed.  Modern 
machinery  and  Improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation wUl  greatly  help  the  Philippines. 
The  old  Industries  must  be  modernized  and 
given  new  life.  Public  roads  now  in  use 
must  be  Improved  and  additional  roads  are 
needed. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  aid  that 
should  be  extended  by  the  United  States  to 
friendly  nations,  we  mxost  be  guided  first  by 
the  determination  of  the  beneficiary  country 
to  remain  free  and  by  its  wUllngness  to  help 
Itself.  We  should  be  guided  by  the  actual 
needs  of  the  beneficiary  co\uitry. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  the  Philippines 
was  an  unknown  quantity  In  the  commer- 
cial world.  The  Philippines  had  no  foreign 
trade.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Philippines  was  less  than  10  mil- 
lion pesos,  or  $5  million  United  States  money. 
Today  the  export  of  products  to  foreign 
countries  is  In  excess  of  700  million  pesos, 
or.  at  the  rate  of  2  pesos  for  1  American 
dollar,  $350  million.  Thus  Philippine  ex- 
ports, within  the  short  period  of  2  genera- 
tions, has  increased  70  times. 

The  Philippines  Is  capable  of  exporting  10 
times  the  amount  of  products  now.  sent  to 
foreign  countries.  To  reach  this  goal  for- 
eign capital  Is  needed  to  develop  natural 
resources  and  Industrialize  the  country. 
Untold  opportunities  In  the  Philippines 
await  foreign  capital  for  expansion  and  de- 
velopment in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  min- 
ing, transportation,  communication,  hous- 
ing projects,  hydroelectric  projects,  lumber 
industry,  fishing  industry  (which  before  the 
war  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  and 
was  almost  completely  wiped  out) .  and  other 
Indiistries. 

The  Philippines,  like  more  than  half  of 
the  human  race,  was  the  victim  of  an  eco- 
nomic revolution  and  every  enterprise  was 
hard  hit.  All  business  In  the  Philippines  has 
had  a  hard  struggle  on  account  of  increased 
taxes.  Credit  has  tightened  and  Is  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  gold-mining  opera- 
tions suffered  the  most.  One  factor  which 
did  much  damage  to  the  Philippines  was  the 
falling  off  or  the  decreased  demand  In  the 
world  market  for  copra  and  coconut  oU 
Since  World  War  U  these  two  commodities 


have  constituted  the  backbone  ot  Phlllppln« 
economy. 

The  total  physical  war  damage  in  the 
Philippines,  as  estimated  by  the  War  Dam- 
age Corporation  in  1946.  revealed  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  damage:  Damage  or  total  de- 
struction of  public  property,  S19S.348.000; 
total  or  partial  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erties. $468,420,000;  damage  to  church  prop- 
erties. $139  mUIion;  damage  to  docks,  piers, 
vessels,  and  water  craft,  $2S  million.  This 
grand  total  of  damage  amounted  to  $827,- 
768.000.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  damage  estimate  was  based  on  the  pre- 
war values  of  property  in  1941  before  tha 
Japanese  took  over  the  Philippines.  Other 
estimates  have  been  made  since  1946  which 
show  an  even  greater  amount  of  damage 
wrought  than  the  flgiires  above  quoted. 
During  the  period  of  rehabilitation  In  the 
Philippines,  from  the  date  of  Uberatlon  by 
General  MacArthur's  forces  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, prices  of  buUding  materials  have  rapidly 
Increased.  The  cost  of  replacement  of  the 
destroyed  iwoperty  at  current  prices  would 
be  three  times  the  1941  values. 

Many  people  have  gained  a  wrong  impres- 
sion about  the  assistance  which  we  have 
given  to  the  Philippines  in  the  past.  Money 
sent  to  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States 
Government  can  be  listed  In  five  different 
categories:  ( l)  Military,  air,  naval,  and  clvU- 
lan  installations  of  the  United  States  In  the 
PhUipplnes  diu-lng  and  after  liberation,  with 
salaries,  wages,  and  operating  expenses:  (2) 
War  damage  payments,  which  also  included  a 
huge  staff  with  large  salaries,  wages,  and 
operating  expenses;  (3)  veterans'  pensions 
and  other  benefit  payments,  which  Included 
salaries,  wages,  and  operating  expenses  of  a 
large  staff  at  the  Veterans  Facility  In  Ma- 
nila; (4)  war  surplus  properties  transferred, 
which  included  a  large  staff  of  high-salaried 
people  from  America;  (6)  actual  cost  of 
military  equipment  which  was  sent  to  the 
PhUipplnes. 

Category  1:   The  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Philippines  can- 
not be  listed  as  a  gilt  to  the  Filipino  people 
Category  2:    The  War  Damage  Commission 
cannot  be  very  proud  of  its  handling  of  th« 
private    property    claUns    of    the    FUlpino 
people.    It  was  not  weU  organised.    In  de- 
termining the  payments  for  property  losses, 
the  War  Damage  Commission  used  as  a  basis 
the  depreciated  prewar  values  and  not  th« 
cost  of  replacement  at  cxirrent  prices.     At 
the  time  the  payments  were  made  the  cost 
of  replacement  was  almost  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  property  in  1941.     Also,  the  War 
Damage  Commission  did  not  pay  any  of  the 
claims    in    fuU.    Only    30    percent    of    the 
amount  of  each  claim  was  paid.    For  exam- 
ple, suppose  all  of  the  machinery  connected 
with  the  sawmill  had  been  destroyed     Sup- 
pose the  value  of  the  machinery  destroyed 
was   10.000  pesos.     The  War  Damage  Com- 
mission paid  the  owner  30  percent  of  the  cost, 
or  3.000  pesos.     The  machinery  was  valued 
at  10.000  pesos  in  1941/but  alter  the  war  the 
cxurent  prices  for  the  same  machinery  were 
3    times   the    1941    value.     Now   the   owner 
of  the  sawmill,  after  being  paid  3.000  pesos 
by  the  War  Damage  Commission,  was  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  rebuUding  his  saw- 
mill at  a  cost  Of  not  10.000  pesos  but  30.000 
pesos.     He.  therefore,  was  compelled  to  »>or- 
row  27.000  pesos  If  he  wished  to  continue  the 
operation  of  his  sawmill.     Thus,  after  the 
payment  of  3,000  pesos  was  made  by  the  War 
Damage  Commission,  the  owner  of  the  saw- 
mill was  still  greatly  in  need  of  help.     If  a 
man  needs  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  hl« 
thirst,  you  are  not  satisfying  him— In  fact, 
you  are   not   helping   him   very   much— by 
giving  him  a  spoonful  of  water.    And  this 
example   which   I   have   related    applies   to 
thoxisands  and  thousands  of  claims  for  pri- 
vate property  damage   which  were  paid   by 
the  War  Damage  Commission. 

Category  3:  The  veterans'  benefit  pay- 
ments were  immediately  spent  by  the  veter- 
ans for  cons\uner  goods.    The  money  went 
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straight  back  to  America.  Hone  of  this 
money  went  into  capital  investments  In  the 
Philippines. 

Category  4:  Effecting  the  transfer  of  sur- 
plus property  over  to  the  PhUlpplne  Govern- 
ment was  administered  by  a  large  staff  of 
American  authorities.  In  transferring  this 
army  surplus  property,  many  cases  of  graft 
and  dishonesty  were  brought  to  light.  A 
considerable  amount  of  this  siu-plus  proper- 
ty found  Its  way  Into  the  hands  of  private 
Individuals.  Much  of  the  property  was 
lost  through  theft  from  the  warehouses 
and  also  by  dishonest  bookkeeping.  The 
actual  value  of  this  Army  surplus  prop- 
erty was  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Finance 
Secretary  of  the  Philippine  Government. 
Hon.  Flo  Pedrosa.  estimated  the  total  value 
of  all  of  the  surplus  property  teansferred  to 
be  not  In  excess  $25  mUllon.  It  would  have 
been  very  foolish  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  have  attempted  the  return 
of  all  that  heavy  equipment  to  America.  The 
Army  surplus  property  which  was  "given" 
to  the  Philippine  Government  was  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  PhUipplnes.  Getting 
all  this  surplus  together  and  finding  pur- 
chasers was  quite  a  headache  for  the  Philip- 
pine Government.  In  effecting  its  sale  a  lot 
of  time  was  required  and  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
surplus  went  to  the  RFC  of  the  Philippines 
where  it  helped  some  to  rebuUd  their  homes 
and  others  to  rehabilitate  some  of  the 
smaller  industries.  I  repeat  that  the 
amount  of  the  "gift"  of  the  Army  siuplus  to 
the   Philippines   was   greatly   exaggerated. 

Category  6:  The  military  equipment  given 
to  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  of  no  value  insofar  as  economic 
Improvement  was  concerned. 

Much  of  the  aid  given  to  a  country  does 
not  contribute  toward  the  long-range  reha- 
bilitation of  the  country.  This  Is  true  in 
the  PhlUpptnes.  After  Uberatlon  of  the 
Philippines,  the  procurement  of  clothing, 
shelter,  medicines,  and  food  was  the  most 
serious  problem  and  the  problem  which  re- 
quired foremost  tttention.  The  task  of  re- 
habilitating commerce  and  the  destroyed  in- 
dustries had  to  receive  secondary  attention. 
No  Imports  had  entered  the  Philippines  for 
3>4  years  and  during  this  period  of  occupa- 
tion by  the  Japanese,  the  Philippines  had 
been  subjected  to  rape,  plunder,  and  war- 
wrought  destruction.  The  people  were  hun- 
gry and  destitute.  Hundreds  of  Filipinos 
actually  died  of  starvation  In  the  streets  of 
Manila. 

If  all  of  the  money  which  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines  In  the  form  of  war -damage  pay- 
ments for  clalma,  or  checlu  to  veterans  for 
benefits,  or  for  other  purpoees.  yes  If  all  this 
aid  had  been  used  to  rebuUd  the  destroyed 
Industries,  farms,  et  cetera,  rehabUltatlon 
of  the  PhlUpplnes  would  be  much  nearer 
completion  at  this  time.  However,  a  large 
portion  of  the  aid  from  America  had  to  be 
used  In  caring  for  the  sick  and  Injvired  and 
In  providing  clothing,  food,  and  shelter  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  vere  hungry  and 
destitute. 

Wars  are  devastating  to  property,  to  lives, 
and  to  the  morale  of  the  people.  As  hunger 
spread  throughout  the  Philippines  law-en- 
forcement agencies  collapsed  and  this  re- 
sulted In  widespread  criminal  acU.  When 
clvU  government  was  finally  reestablished, 
the  country's  moral  condition  as  well  as  Its 
economic  condition  was  in  a  terrible  state. 
Time  Is  required  for  complete  recovery  when 
a  country  la  overridden  with  social  Ills.  In 
order  for  the  Philippines  to  establish  a  strong 
economy,  the  leaders  In  the  Philippines  have 
had  to  carefully  plan  rehabilitation. 

The  PhlUpplnes  Is  basically  an  American 
nuirket.  In  1951  the  United  States  supplied 
over  70  percent  of  all  her  Imports.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Philippines  sold  to  the  United 
States  two-thirds  of  her  total  exports. 

Imports  Into  Philippines  In  1950  amounted 
to>^56,179.517.     Exports   from  the  PhUip- 


plnes in  1950  amounted  to  $332,702,382.  Im- 
porU  Into  Philippines  In  1951  amounted  to 
•481,255,837.  Exports  from  the  PhUipplnes 
In  1951  amounted  to  $409,701,571.  Imports 
Into  PhUipplnes  in  1952  amounted  to  $442.- 
000.000.  Exports  from  the  PhlUpplnes  in 
1962  amounted  to  $359,500,000. 

In  1950  the  Imports  exceeded  the  exports 
In  the  sum  of  $23,477,186.  In  1951  the  Im- 
porU  exceeded  the  exporta  In  the  sum  of 
$71,554,206.  In  1952  the  Imports  exceeded 
the  exporu  In  the  siun  of  $82,500,000. 

THX  BBX  ACT  ITUBT  BS  BCBXAMIirXD  AND 
■XVUEO 

The  excess  <rf  American  exports  over  Im- 
ports has  been  harmful  to  the  Philippines 
and  unless  this  imbalance  is  corrected  a 
serious  economic  crisis  wlU  result.  The 
Philippine  Republic  U  endeavoring  to  bridge 
the  gap  which  it  faces.  The  FUiplnos  are 
eager  to  earn  the  dollars  they  need  to  <:lo8e 
the  gap.  Unless  America  assists  the  PhU- 
ipplnes in  closing  this  gap— the  wide  gap 
between  exports  and  Imports — America  wlU 
be  compelled  to  continue  sending  dollars 
for  military  and  economic  support. 

Increased  production  Is  tirgently  needed 
to  balance  the  Philippine  economy.  The 
BeU  act  permits  unlimited  free  Imports  Into 
the  PhUipplnes  from  the  United  States. 
This  recommendation  of  the  Bell  Mission 
has  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  Fil- 
ipino people  to  diversify  and  increase  pro- 
duction. Investors  are  unwilling  to  risk 
their  capital  in  new  industrial  plants  for 
the  ixoduction  of  any  kind  of  goods  or  ar- 
ticles which  must  go  on  the  market  in  com- 
petition with  the  same  goods  and  articles 
which  are  sent  Into  the  PhUipplnes  duty- 
free from  the  United  States.  Also  the  duty- 
free import  of  United  States  goods,  becaiise 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Bell  act,  has  greatly 
discouraged  the  investment  of  foreign  capi- 
tal In  the  Philippines. 

Why  should  an  American  Investor  Invest 
his  money  In  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
In  the  PhUipplnes  when  he  could,  without 
any  risk.  Invest  In  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  America  which  is  permitted  to  ship 
manufactured  articles  to  the  Philippines 
duty  free?  If  Filipinos  are  unwilling  to  In- 
vest in  numufacturlng  enterprises  In  the 
Philippines  because  of  the  lack  of  protection 
from  the  cheap  mass-produced  maniifac- 
tiired  articles  coming  In  to  the  Philippines 
from  America,  how  can  anyone  expect  for- 
eign capital  to  be  induced  to  Invest  In  any 
kind  of  business  In  the  Philippines? 

Once  the  Bell  Act  Is  revised  unlimited 
American  capital  wUl  flow  Into  the  Philip- 
pines for  Investment  piirpoees.  This  Is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  economy  of  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  buUt  on  a  sound  foundation. 
Economy  of  a  nation  which  is  sustained  by 
dollar  grants  Is  a  false  economy.  It  is  like 
erecting  a  building  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

When  people  have  a  better  standard  of 
living  and  economic  stability,  political  sta- 
bUlty  win  follow.  They  go  hand  in  hand. 
Without  economic  stability  it  Is  impossible 
to  have  political  stabUlty. 

Only  Agricultiu"al  machinery  and  Imple- 
ments and  similar  commodities  which  would 
help  the  Filipinos  Increase  production  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  Philippines  free 
of  duty. 

TO  the  FUiplnos  the  memory  of  Manuel  L. 
Queson  is  a  constant  reminder  of  their  un- 
relenting struggle  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. He  came  from  obscurity  to  become 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Filipino 
people.  He  was  bom  in  the  small  village  of 
Baler  In  the  Province  of  Tayabas.  As  a 
guerrilla  warrior,  he  led  the  fight  against  the 
Spanish  tyrants  during  the  PhUlpplne 
revolution.  The  objective  which  was  up- 
permost In  his  mind  throughout  his  eventf  lU 
life  was  to  gain  independence  for  his 
country.  Back  in  his  native  province  he 
served  as  fiscal,  as  governor,  as  representa- 
tive, as  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
8Ute«.  as  president  of  the  PhUlpplne  Senate 


and  finally  as  President  of  the  PhUipplnes. 
He  organized  the  Philippine  Army  which 
fought  so  heroically  and  distinguished  itself 
in  Bataan.  Through  the  progressive  days  of 
peace  and  through  the  turbulent  days  of  war. 
unbowed  and  bold  of  spirit  he  carried  on  the 
fight  for  his  people  everywhere. 

Enemies  of  the  late  President  Quexon  said 
he  was  a  despotic  ruler  who  ruled  ruthlessly 
and  was  completely  lacking  In  human  kind- 
ness. I  know  he  was  fearless  and  had  to  rule 
firmly  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ambitions 
for  the  Filipino  people.  I  also  know  that  in 
his  makeup  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
found sympathy,  human  understanding  and 
human  kindness.  I  first  met  this  great  man 
In  1937.  One  day  when  I  called  at  hla  office 
to  see  him,  his  able  assistant,  Jorge  Vargas, 
pointed  to  the  garden  which  was  far  from  the 
executive  office.  I  walked  to  the  garden 
where  President  Quezon  was  sprinkling  some 
plants.  I  had  my  kodak  with  me  and  he 
permitted  me  to  take  his  picture.  Later 
when  I  gave  him  one  of  the  pictures  which  I 
snapped,  he  remarked:  "This  Is  a  fine  like- 
ness and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Six  months 
later,  after  I  had  returned  to  the  United 
States,  I  received  a  Christmas  greeting  from 
President  Quezon.  He  had  used  the  plctive 
which  I  gave  him  as  a  Christmas  card  and 
sent  It  to  many  of  his  friends. 

Yes.  this  great  man  of  Iron  will,  moral 
courage,  profound  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing mind  truly  reached  the  top  In  spite 
of  the  overwhelming  odds  against  him  which, 
at  times,  seemed  Insurmountable.  Histo- 
rians of  the  future  wUl  present  the  true 
stature  of  this  great  patriot.  They  wUl  rank 
him  with  Rizal,  Bonlflclo.  Del  Pilar.  General 
Luna,  and  Mablnl. 

While  President  Quezon  was  in  exile  in 
Washington  during  the  occupation  of  his 
country  by  the  Japanese.  I  heard  him  address 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  more  than 
1  hour.  His  masterful  address  was  one  of 
the  great  orations  of  our  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  address,  he  said:  "Death,  ruin, 
and  destruction  has  never  daunted  our  spirit 
or  lessened  our  faith  in  the  United  States." 

Those  of  tis  who  have  lived  in  the  PhUip- 
plnes know  that  when  the  bombers  and  Zero 
fighters  from  Japan  finished  their  deadly 
work  at  Cavite,  Olongapo,  and  ManUa  and 
forced  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet  to 
withdraw  from  Philippine  waters,  and  when 
enemy  bombs  were  destroying  lives,  churches, 
homes,  schools,  the  Filipinos  stood  their 
ground  and  did  not  waver  In  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  Bataan  there  were  seven  FUlpino  sol- 
diers for  each  American  soldier.  The  Fili- 
pino and  American  soldiers  battled  against 
an  enemy  army  three  times  their  slae.  The 
indomitable  courage,  the  unparallelled  hero- 
ism, the  devotion  and  loyalty  to  America 
displayed  by  the  FUlpino  people  and  their 
never-say-dle  soldiers  furnish  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  American  policy  In  the  PhlUp- 
plnes during  the  past  50  years.  Bataan  re- 
vealed to  the  world  the  genuineness  and 
depth  of  FUiplno-Amerlcan  friendship.  The 
superb  stand  made  against  Impossible  odds 
on  Bataan  gave  America  4  months  to  recover 
from  the  staggering  blow  which  was  dealt 
to  us  at  pearl  Harbor.  The  defenses  sur- 
rendered at  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Java 
when  the  first  blows  were  struck  by  the 
Japanese.  The  FUiplnos  and  Americans 
stood  their  ground  on  Bataan  for  4  months. 
The  free  world  shudders  when  we  think  of 
what  wovQd  have  happened  to  us  and  to  aU 
civilization  If  the  defenses  of  Bataan  had 
crumbled  and  surrendered  under  the  terrific 
onslaught  of  the  Japanese.  Yes,  Indeed,  a 
receipt  In  full  for  all  that  America  has  done 
for  the  Philippines  has  been  written  in  blood 
by  the  loyal  Filipino  people. 

The  Philippines  and  America  are  bound  by 
strong  ties  historically,  poUtically,  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy.  The  mutual  feeling  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries  stood  the 
test  of  a  bloody,  devastating  war.    America'* 
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tfeslr*  Ifl  to  help  th«  Ftillippises  economU 
calif.  Once  a  sound  economy  la  established, 
tbe  democratic  way  of  life  In  the  Philippines 
will  be  preserved.  Lasting  world  peace  can 
be  made  possible  only  through  economic 
stabUlty  In  Ul  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Philippines  Is  not  looking  for  handouts  of 
free  gifts  from  America.  The  Philippines 
x^eed  our  machinery  and  our  help  in  formu- 
lating a  program,  and  then  the  Filipinos  will 
develop  their  resources  and  Industries. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  long-range 
objectives  which  ovir  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  the  funds  were  appropriated  to  assist 
the  underdeveloped  friendly  nations  of  the 
free  world.  Hard-working,  practical,  experi- 
enced, and  efficient  employees  are  needed  in 
the  key  Jobs  in  pie  foreign  lands  where  we 
are  attempting  to  create  good  will  for  the 
United  States  f  America.  We  must  get  rid 
ot  the  fancy  dreamers,  the  Idealists,  the 
Inefflclent,  the  Inexperienced,  and  the  misfits 
who  promulgate  hundreds  of  theories,  but 
who  cannot  come  up  with  a  single  Idea  which 
la  practical  or  sound. 

President  Elsenhower  has  charted  for  us 
a  course  of  hope  and  confidence.  When  we 
remove  the  incompetents  and  misfits  and  fill 
the  top-level  positions  with  men  of  experi- 
ence who  understand  businesslike  methods, 
the  first  step  will  have  been  made  to  help 
our  President  carry  out  his  program. 

We  must  work  with  the  Filipinos  in  solving 
their  problems  and  not  over  them  as  a  land- 
lord giving  instructions  to  a  tenant.  Pill- 
plnoe  are  humble  but  will  not  be  humiliated. 
In  assisting  them  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  good  will  which  will  come  back  to  us  as 
a  return  on  our  Investment.  The  Pilipinos 
want  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  They  have 
gained  political  freedom  and  now  economic 
freedom  and  self-reliance  is  their  goal. 

The  Filipinos  have  moved  forward  in 
•trengthenlng  their  republic.  Their  desire 
to  preserve  the  republic,  their  love  of  peace, 
hard  work,  and  sacrifice  have  increased  their 
national  stature.  They  have  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

The  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  Piltplno 
people  have  been  red-blooded  men  and 
women.  They  stood  out  from  the  rest  and 
rose  above  their  fellow  men  because  they 
used  their  talents  and  great  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country.  Their  vision  and 
sacrifices  brought  glory  to  the  Philippines 
and  left  the  present  generation  the  heritage 
which  has  made  the  Philippines  great,  a 
heritage  for  which  all  Filipinos  are  proud,  a 
heritage  for  which  the  FUipinos  have  fought 
Taliantly  to  preserve. 

The  Filipinos  are  a  proud  race.  They  are 
pround  of  their  traditions,  their  heroes,  their 
heritage.  They  are  filled  with  pride.  AU 
Fi:ipinos  I  have  known  were  modest,  meek, 
courteous,  and  respectful.  You  cannot  be- 
little or  look  down  upon  a  Filipino.  Plll- 
plnoe  are  anxtoiis  to  work  and  they  are  hard 
workers.  They  are  painstaking  and  accurate. 
In  1946  when  I  supervised  three  different 
offices  for  the  War  Department  in  the  Philip- 
pines (Personnel  Office,  Payroll  Office,  and 
Disbursing  Office)  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  employees  ac- 
complished their  tasks.  I  have  seen  Filipinos 
at  work  from  sunup  until  sundown  and  far 
Into  the  night.  They  cheerfully  accept  In- 
structions and  carefully  follow  them. 

Filipinos  are  striving  to  make  new  paths 
toward  economic  stabUlty  and  abundance. 
If  we  employ  the  proper  approach  from  the 
top  level  down,  we  can  greatly  help  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  transformation  which  is  now 
In  the  making — the  transformation  from  an 
agrarian  country  to  an  industrialized  coun- 
try as  well.  A  great  amount  of  foreign  capi- 
tal for  Investment  and  all  kinds  of  technical 
skills  will  be  required  to  establish  a  sound 
economy.  It  will  take  time  and  a  lot  of  pa- 
tient cooperation  between  the  United  States 


and  the  PhiUpf^eaw  x.am  confident  that  it 
will  be  worked  out  and  that  the  Philipphje 
Republic  wiU  be  fine  oi  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

OP  nxJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  article  by 
Alson  J.  Smith  in  the  May  1953  issue  of 
the  magazine  Real  entitled:  "Mayor 
Martin  Kennelly  Exposes  the  10  Big  Lies 
About  Chicago."    The  article  follows: 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Japanese  movie  star  was 
honored  with  a  police  escort  when  she 
reached  Chicago.  But  the  honor  was  lost 
on  her,  because  she  thought  the  (wlice  were 
there  to  protect  her  from  gangsters. 

Incidents  like  this  show  how  widespread 
is  "the  great  Chicago  myth."  Actually,  the 
guest  from  across  the  Pacific  was  as  safe 
from  gangsters  in  Chicago  as  she  would  have 
been  in  Tokyo— perliaps  safer.  But  this 
great  city  has  been  the  victim  of  so  much 
lurid  publicity  that  visitors  from  abroad  may 
be  pcu-doned  for  believing  that  the  streets 
teem  with  gangsters. 

In  behalf  of  Real,  I  was  recently  granted 
a  aeries  of  exclusive  interviews  with  Mayor 
Martin  Kennelly  in  an  elTort  to  penetrate 
the  fog  of  criticisms  and  half-truths.  He 
gave  frank  and  t\iH  answers  to  my  questions 
about  the  maligned  city,  its  reputation  and 
Its  future.  Here,  In  brief,  are  his  replies  to 
the  moat  widespread  indictments  of  Chicago: 

1.    CHICAGO  JS  THK  CHIME  CAPITAL  OP  THI  WOKLO 

Of  coiirse  we  have  crinM  In  Chicago.  We 
hAve  organised  crime.  Unlike  some  other 
clUes.  we  are  not  trying  to  sweep  our  prob- 
lems under  the  rug.  We  believe  in  bringing 
our  difficulties  out  into  the  open  and  facing 
them  honestly. 

The  Kefauver  committee  said  that  "be- 
cause of  the  history  of  the  city,  its  physical 
locaUon.  and  ite  great  size,  the  Job  of  law 
enforcement  to  Chicago  remains  a  tremen- 
dous  responsibility  and  challenge."  We  are 
trying  to  measiu-e  up  to  that  responsiblUty. 

Under    Commissioner    Timothy    O'Connor 
our  poUce  department  is  the  ablest  in  many 
decades.     The  department's  new  antlhood- 
lum  detail,   under   Capt.   WlUiam   Balswick 
and  Lt.  Joseph  Morris,  keeps  known  criminals 
\inder  constant  surveillance,  and  through  a 
deliberate    program    of    harassment    makes 
Chicago  a  mighty  uncomfortable  place  for 
Uxem     Ask  'Oolf-Bag"  Sam  Hunt  or  Eddie 
Vogel,  known  racketeers  who  were  recently 
picked    up   by   this   new  detail.    According 
to  the  figures  recently  released  by  the  FBI 
28  percent  of  all  crimes  are  cleared  by  arrest 
nationally.     In  Chicago,  our  record  last  year 
was  27.3   percent  crimes  cleared   by  arrest 
As  far  back  as  1949  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, our  "best  friend  and  severest  critic  '• 
announced   that  "syndicate  crime  is  at  its 
»,^.^\.^'*'*  ^  "°*°y  years."    it  is  stUl  ebbing. 
We  11  have  to  decline  the  distinction  of  bL 
ing  America's  crime  capital. 

a.  GAlfGCTIXS  DOICIIfATC  CTTT'a  POUT1C8 

Back  in  the  days  of  "Hinky-Dlnk"  Kenna 
and  'Bathhouse  John"  Coughlln.  under- 
world elements-^artlcularly  in  the  old  first 
ward— had  considerable  influence  in  munici- 
pal affairs.  Control  of  patronage  was  the 
key  to  this  Influence.    There  was  no  dvU 


aervloe  in  those  days.  Today  more  than  9.000 
Chicago  city  employees  are  under  civil  serv- 
ice and  their  Jobs  are  no  longer  patronage 
plums.  At  the  ward  and  precinct  level  in 
every  large  city  there  are  unsav(»7  element* 
and  individuals  definitely  do  not  exercise 
any  "control"  in  the  present  administration. 

s.  cHicAoo  n  A  wms-opxif  towm 

William  Hale  Thompeon  ran  for  mayor  of 
Chicago  on  a  "wide-open  town"  platform  a 
niunber  of  years  ago.  He  was  elected  and  for 
some  time  Chicago  was  wide  open. 

Chicago  is  a  good  convention  town.  It 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  "blue- 
nosed"  city.  Its  citizens  dont  want  a 
"closed"  town.  Chicago  is  not  a  "closed" 
town  today,  but  it  is  a  decent  one.  There 
has  been  no  segregated  district  in  Chicago 
since  Mayor  Carter  Harrison  n  closed  down 
the  23d  Street  levee  back  In  1912.  Our  police 
have  orders  to  crack  down  hard  on  prosti- 
tution; only  recently  they  broke  up  a  fiourlsh- 
Ing  call-girl  racket  on  the  North  Side.  How 
well  they  have  succeeded  in  cleaning  o\rt 
prostitution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  a  citizens'  group  which 
for  years  has  constituted  itself  a  sort  of  a 
vice  watchdog  for  the  city,  decided  to  dis- 
band. 

The  gamblers  have  been  hit  hard  In  Chi- 
cago, and  whatever  gambling  there  Is  now  is 
on  a  sneak  basis.  We  have  closed  the  hand- 
books and  the  wire  rooms.  There  are  some 
walking  bookmakers,  and  some  fioating  dice 
games.  The  Federal  stamp  tax  for  gambler* 
has  been  a  big  help  to  us;  when  a  gambler 
buys  a  stamp  we  get  his  name  from  the 
Government  and  put  him  out  of  bxisiness. 
Our  police  made  1,421  gambling  raids  in  1952 
and  arrested  more  than  4,700  people  ofl 
gambling  charges. 

Slot  machines  have  Just  about  been  driven 
out  of  the  city.  Four  years  ago  there  were 
14  factories  in  Chicago  manufactiiring  slot 
machines.  Today  there  are  only  2.  Our 
drive  against  the  "one-arm  bandits"  has 
taxed  the  Ingenuity  of  the  gamblers.  We've 
found  slot  machines  mounted  on  roller  skates 
and  ball  bearings  so  that  they  could  be 
wheeled  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry.  The 
police  found  one  in  a  bed  with  a  blanket 
pulled  up  over  it. 

Even  plnbaU  machines  are  illegal  in  Chi- 
cago. The  taverns  liave  to  close  at  2  a.  m. 
unless  they  have  a  special  entertainment  li- 
cense— much  earlier  than  in  New  York  for 
Instance.  No.  Chicago  is  far  from  being 
wide  open.  But  It's  still  a  town  where  people 
can  have  a  lot  of  fun  if  they  want  to,  and 
we  hope  it  always  will  be. 

4.    AKTTRIMC  OOB  IK  dTT'B   NIGHT  UPS 

Because   of  Chicago's  many  conventione, 
the  city  has  a  lot  of  night  clubs  which  fea- 
tiire  all-girl  shows.    But  we  have  a  very  vigi- 
lant police  censor,  U.  Ignatius  Sheehan,  and 
there  Is  no  actual  nudity  or  obscenity  in  our 
night   life.     The   proprietors    of    the   clubs 
bars,  and  cabarets  know  very  well  that  the 
police  have  orders  to  be  contlnuaUy  on  the 
lookout  for  violations  of  the  ordinances  for- 
bidding suggestive  entertainment.    We  have 
three  burlesque  theaters  on  State  Street  but 
the  entertainment  dispensed  there  is  much 
tamer  than  in  most  other  big  cities. 
,.*^*°  conditions  in  the  night  clubs  gets  a 
little  out  of  hand,  as  they  do  occasionally. 
we  crack  down  hard.     Licenses  are  revoked 
«id  arrests  made.     Last  year  Capt.  William 
Balswick  was  assigned  to  the  East  Chicago 
Avenue  station  to  clean  up  the  North  Clark 
Street  honky-tonk  town.    He  did  such  a  com- 
plete Job  of  it  in  such  a  short  time  that  the 
local  newspaper  which  had  exposed  condi- 
tions on  North  Clark  Street  announced  that 
the  area  was  clean  as  a  whistle. 

■.     TH«    POLICK    DXTAXTMEMT    IS    CQUUPT    AMD 
INXPPICIDTT 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  been 
completely  reorganized  under  Commisaioner 
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O'Connor.  The  department  has  been 
brought  under  civil  service.  No  politician 
can  move  a  captain.  Patrolmen's  salaries 
have  been  raised  to  a  minimum  of  H.MO  per 
yea.' — a  $1,290  increase.  A  special  intelli- 
gence detail  within  the  department  keeps  a 
constant  check  on  the  iaeomes  of  the  men; 
evidence  of  improper  or  Illegal  Income  re- 
sults In  charges  before  the  otvll-servlce  oom- 
mlsslon. 

Corrupt  and  Ineffldent  police  officers  are 
weeded  out  as  rapidly  as  departmental  pro- 
cedure and  the  civil  service  commission 
pemlit.  Last  year  tn  the  Woodlawn  district 
a  police  captain  was  broken  for  falling  to 
put  a  house  of  prostitution  out  of  business. 
The  theory  was  that  if  pollqe  officers  from 
headquarters  could  discover  such  a  house 
( and  they  did) .  the  captain  should  have  dis- 
covered It. 

The  newest  police  detail,  and  one  of  the 
most  efllcient.  is  the  so-called  antihoodlum 
squsd.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  other  city  has 
such  a  squad.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment's "Scotland  Yard"  \uilt,  and  is  headed 
by  Lt.  Joseph  Morris. 

Its  most  recent  aceompllshment  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  armed  robbery  of  a  Jewelry 
store  on  Milwaukee  Avenue  on  New  Year's 
Kve.  Undercover  investigation  ttimed  up 
plans  for  the  robbery,  and  the  detaU,  with 
great  adroitness,  kept  the  robbers  under 
ktirvelllance  for  the  entire  evening. 

The  detail  had  one  of  its  members,  dis- 
guised as  an  intoxicated  New  Year's  reveler, 
weaving  up  and  down  the  street.  It  had 
another  member  dressed  as  a  truck  driver. 
The  disguised  officers  were  able  to  observe 
the  gang  actually  taking  a  lock  impression 
and  manufacturing  a  key  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  store.  As  the  robbers  were  in  the  act 
of  entering,  the  police  closed  in  on  them. 
The  gang  sleeted  to  shoot  It  out.  Twi  of 
the  five  gang  members  were  killed  and  the 
others  arrested.  Commissioner  O'Connor 
La£  called  this  a  terrific  pinch.  Such  inci- 
dents are  the  best  answers  to  the  critics  of 
cur  police  department. 

•.  CHICAGO  HAS  A  SSSIOOB  MABOOnCS   PaOBIXM 

We  do  have  this  problem.  So  does  every 
other  large  city  in  the  co»mtry.  We  believe 
In  admitting  the  existence  of  a  narcotics 
problem;  some  other  dtien  are  not  so  frank. 

We  have  a  special  narcotics  squad  in  our 
police  department,  headed  by  Lt.  Joseph 
Healy.  and  operating  out  of  the  detective 
bureau  at  11th  and  State  Streets.  Twenty- 
three  officers  and  two  policewomen  are  at- 
tached to  this  unit.  This  sq\iad  wages  un- 
ceasing war  against  dope  })eddlers  and  push- 
ers. We  have  also  established  in  Chicago 
the  only  narcotics  co\irt  in  the  country  and 
last  year  this  court  processed  over  13.000 
cases. 

Our  narcotics  squad  made  7,436  arrests  In 
1952  for  addiction,  transporting,  possession, 
and  selling.  Through  our  crime  prevention 
council  we  have  had  prepared  a  detailed 
report  called  The  Narcotic  Addict  in  Chi- 
cago. We  have  sent  speakers  into  the  publlo 
schools  to  warn  teachers  and  children 
against  addiction.  In  1  year  the  Co<A 
County  Sanitary  District  spent  $20,000  Jtist 
in  destroying  marijuana  on  its  own  propei- 
tles.  The  fact  that  marijuana  grows  wild 
all  over  Cook  County  makes  our  problem 
more  dlfilctilt,  and  it  also  makes  that  drug 
cheap.  Marihuana  cigarettes  sell  for  only  25 
cents  in  Chicago — they  ve  $1  in  most  other 
cities. 

Like  the  gamblers,  the  dope  peddlers  are 
an  Ingenious  lot.  Finding  them  and  rooting 
them  out  takes  good  police  work.  Last  year 
our  police  were  puzzled  by  a  band  of  roving 
troubadours  on  the  Near  North  Side  who 
went  about  in  groups  of  three,  playing 
stringed  Instnmients  for  the  edification  of 
tavern  habitues.  They  finally  discovered  that 
one  member  of  the  trio  was  a  uope  seller  and 
that  the  playing  of  a  certain  piece  of  music 


was  the  signal  that  he  was  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

The  narcotic  seller  is  the  most  vicious  of 
criminals.  In  Chicago,  we  are  hitting  him 
with  everything  we've  got. 

T.  CHICAGO  TAVnNS  DO  NOT  OBKT  TH«  LAW 

They  obey  the  law  or  they  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  Chicago  the  mayor  has  the  power 
to  Issue  and  suspend  liquor  licenses.  Every 
tavern  owner  in  town  knows  that  if  he  vio- 
lates any  of  the  liquor  laws  he  will  lose  his 
license  in  short  order. 

True,  It  hasnt  always  been  like  this.  Not 
very  many' years  ago  thf  Uquor  laws  were 
poorly  enforced  and  license  renewals  were 
permitted  to  lag.  Tavern  conditions  then 
were  deplorable.  Some  places  had  no  keys 
for  their  doors  and  were  op)en  24  hours  a 
day.    We  have  cleaned  up  that  situation. 

The  procedure  Is  as  follows:  On  a  first 
offense,  a  tavern  owner  or  manager  is 
brought  before  the  mayor's  administrative 
assisUnt.  William  W.  McKenna.  He  is 
warned  that  a  second  violation  will  result 
In  the  case  being  taken  directly  to  the  mayor. 
Almost  Invariably  on  these  second  violations 
the  Uoense  is  revoked.  The  owner  then  has 
recourse  to"  an  appeal  board.  The  license  is 
sometimes  restored  when  the  conditions  that 
caused  its  revocation  are  cleaned  up. 

In  one  morning  the  licenses  of  five  dif- 
ferent taverns  were  revoked.  In  one  tavern 
3  boys  of  16  and  1  of  14  had  been  served 
beer.  Another  had  remained  open  after 
hours,  closing  its  regular  barroom  promptly 
at  2  a.  m.  as  required  by  law — and  reopening 
in  the  basement.  Another  was  permitting 
gambimg  on  the  premises.  The  license  of 
the  fifth  was  revoked  because  we  had  learned 
that  the  bartender  had  been  arrested  In  a 
narcotics  raid. 

S.   CHICAGO  IB  SOCIALLT  AND  BCONOMICALLT 
BSACnONABT 

On  the  contrary,  Chicago  is  and  always  has 
been  politically  liberal.  The  labor  unions 
are  strong  here.  Chicago  is  a  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal  town.  The  impression  that  the 
town  is  reactionary  is  given  by  some  of  the 
press,  and  by  one  large  paper,  which  Is  tradi- 
tionally conservative,  in  particular.  Certain 
fascist  fringe  groups  have  made  their  head- 
quarters here  from  time  to  time.  But  neither 
the  newspaper  nor  the  fringe  groups  have 
had  much  effect  on  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
Chicago,  who  keep  right  on  voting  for  the 
Roosevelts,  Trumans,  and  Stevensons. 

8.   THZ  SCHOOLS  AKI   BXIX>W    STANDABD 

This  is  an  Old  chestnut  that  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  Mayor  Thompson  was  burning 
books  and  threatening  to  "punch  King 
George  in  the  snoot."  We  have  no  nonsense 
like  tliat  in  Chicago  today.  Our  schools  are 
completely  divorced  from  politics  and  96 
percent  of  our  board  of  education  personnel 
is  imder  civil  service.  The  merit  system  is 
In  effect  in  our  schools.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Herold  Hunt  we  have  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  and  progressive  school  sys- 
tems in  the  country. 

10.   not  BLTTICS   ABB  TBUUBLB 

All  slums  are  bad.  We  don't  know  that 
oxirs  are  any  worse  than  those  of  New  York. 
Los  Angeles,  or  any  other  big  city.  We  arent 
proud  of  them,  and  we  are  doing  something 
alxmt  them.  We  have  a  very  active  Chicago 
hoiislng  authority  and  an  ambitious  slum- 
clearance  program.  Since  1937  Chicago  has 
spent  $76  milUon  in  cleaning  out  60  blocks 
of  blighted  area.  Our  housing  authority  has 
erected  more  than  10,000  low-rent  apart- 
ments, and  ground  has  been  broken  for  the 
erection  of  21.000  more.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  New  York  Life  Instu-ance  Co.  Is  sponsor- 
ing a  great  new  housing  development  called 
the  Lake  Meadows  project. 

Yes.  according  to  Chicago's  mayor  the 
"Great  Chicago  myths"  are  Just  that — myths. 
He  feels  that  most  of  the  town's  3.800.000 
hard-working  citlaens  would  agree  that  Chi- 


cago is  still  what  Carl  Sandburg  once  said  M 
was — the  "City  of  the  Big  Shoulders."  It's 
the  metropolis  of  America's  heartland — a 
good  place  in  which  to  live,  to  work,  and 
to  play. 

And   much  too  busy,  as  always,  to  pay 
attention  to  its  critics. 


Banclior  GOP  AdmrnistratiM  Hold* 
Bask  Nifbt  With  OU  ladastry  Guar- 
anteed Wmaer  in  Disposal  o(  Lonisi* 
ana,  Mo^  Synthetic  Fnel  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  iLLnroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 

Monday.  Aprti  20.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RnxMto.  I 
include  herewith  a  news  article  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  Aprti  18.  1953: 

Pricx  Condemns  Plan  to  Close  Unitbd 
States  Fuel  Plant — Illinoisan  C^ias 
Move  Stabt  op  Pattebn  op  GtviNe  Aws^ 
Vital    Rssodbcbs 

(By  George  H.  Hall) 

Washington,  AprU  18. — The  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Government  coal-to-oll  plant  at 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  was  described  today  by  Rep- 
resentative MiLViN  Pbice,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, as  the  start  of  a  pattern  of  giving  away 
the  vital  resources  of  the  Nation. 

PaioE  said  that  in  this  platform  he  would 
place  the  administration  proposal  to  sell  the 
half-bllUon-doUar  synthetic  rubber  Industry: 
the  legislation  to  give  the  States  clear  title 
to  the  tldelands;  an  expected  move  by  private 
industry  to  obtain  naval  oil  deposits  In 
Alaska,  and  various  proposals  to  let  private 
enterprise  take  control  of  nattiral  resources, 
hydroelectric  projects,  and  portions  of  the 
public  domain.  ^ 

"It  is  the  big  payoff."  said  Pbice,  who  is  a     ( 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  and     "" 
Joint   Atomic    Energy    Committees.     "It    is 
the  first  victory  for  the  oil  lobby  under  the 
new  administration." 

JTJSt    UXX  BANK    MICHT 

Pbice  added:  "It's  no  use  calling  this  a 
steal:  it's  a  giveaway.  Just  like  bank  night." 

Pbicb  said  in  his  opinion  the  giveawsy 
program  was  a  selective  one.  He  quoted 
this  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  account 
of  remarks  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sodeiy  of  Newspaper  Editors  oa  Thur»> 
day: 

"The  Interior  Secretary  said  he  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
holding  on  to  too  much  public  land  and 
ought  to  give  some  of  It.  on  a  selective  baala, 
to  the  States  and  private  industry,  but  he 
would  have  Uncle  Sam  retam  the  western 
rangelands." 

"The  selection  here."  said  Pbicb.  "is  that 
the  States  and  private  mdustry  will  select 
what  is  valuable  and  Uncle  Sam  will  select 
what  is  left  over. 

"What  Secretary  McKay  seems  to  forget." 
Pbicb  went  on,  "is  that  this  plant  at  Lou- 
isiana is  more  than  an  experiment.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national-defense  picture. 
After  an  expenditure  of  975  million  or  so 
it  comes  to  the  point  of  being  suooessful 
and  what  does  MIcKay  do — he  throws  it  out 
the  window,  apparently  wlthotit  thinking  of 
the  consequences. 

"As  tlBM  goes  on  the  dally  need  for  liquid 
ftiel  will  become  greater  and  greater  and 
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the  disparity  between  the  need  and  Ameri- 
can domestic  productl<Mi  greater  also. 

"I  cannot  believe  the  people  voted  for  tbla 
laat  November.  I  cannot  believe  they  realise 
what  la  happening." 

aoPKs  roK  nxzNois  fiamt 

In  addition  to  hla  concern  for  national 
■ec\irlty.  Paicx  has  been  hopeful  that  a  prl- 
Vitte  coal>to-gas  plant  might  be  built  In 
•outhern  niinoia.  Surveys  have  been  made 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chester.  He  thinks  that 
if  the  Louisiana  Installation  is  taken  over 
by  private  industry  there  womd  be  little 
elir.3ce  for  the  minois  project. 

Another  voice  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
move  was  that  of  Representative  AtraxrsTiNX 
B.  Kktj.kt,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
coal  operator  and  long  a  progressive  influ- 
ence In  Congress  in  matters  affecting  the 
mining  Industry. 

"I  suspect  oil  company  preasure  in  this,** 
•aid  KzLLKT,  "and  I  am  opposed  to  it  because 
it  is  very  Important  for  our  defense  that  we 
obtain  as  much  aelf-sufBdency  In  llc[uld  fuels 
as  possible. 

"This  plant  Ic  doing  a  good  job — too  good. 
It  appears.  The  trouble  apparently  came  in 
when  it  was  near  to  being  able  to  produce 
gasoline  from  coal  at  a  price  competitive  to 
tiiat  obtained  from  petroleum." 

Kellet  also  has  a  special  Interest  In  the 
Louisiana  plant.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Joint  congressional  committee  that  promoted 
this  and  similar  experimental  units  Just  be- 
fore the  war  as  a  defense  measure.  This 
committee  obtained  a  $30  million  appropria- 
tion for  Ita  projects. 

mouuTKi,  umoH  bzlknt 

No  expression  of  opinion  has  yet  come 
troxa  the  coal  Industry  or  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  It  was  learned  that  the  Mc- 
Kay announcement  came  as  a  surprise  to  at 
least  one  group  of  coal  operators  who  had 
been  under  the  impression  the  plant  was  to 
be  continued  as  In  the  past. 

John  L.  Lewis.  UMW  president,  la  ex- 
pected eventuaUy  to  take  a  position  in  the 
matter  since  the  mlneworkers  are  affected 
by  any  diminution  of  the  outlets  for  coal. 

The  Louisiana  plant  produces  gasoline  and 
^emicals  from  coal  of  various  types  by  two 
processes.  McKay  announced  last  Monday 
it  would  be  closed  as  a  resxilt  of  a  $2  million 
cut  In  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
fuels  and  explosives  division.  In  the  same 
announcement  he  said  that  five  firms,  which 
he  did  not  name,  were  interested  in  It  and 
that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  see  that 
operation  was  continued  under  private  own- 
•Tihlp. 

'  'There  remains  a  chance  that  the  acttoc 
«an  be  reversed  by  Con^preas  In  the  next  few 
weeks. 


Nacty  Days  •£  President  EiseiUiowcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THZ  HOnSB  OF  REPBBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  AvrU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  the  following  address  by  Alf  M. 
Landon  made  recently  in  Top^a,  Kans.. 
Is  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Con- 
CRxssioNAL  Rkcoso,  bccause  of  its  well- 
reasoned  aiH?roach  to  a  most  interesting 
subject,  namely,  the  first  90  days  of 
President  Elsenhower's  administration. 
It  is  to  be  noted  the  distinguished  Lan- 
don,  tn  keeping  with  past  pronounce- 
ments. Is  calling  for  an  American  admin- 
istration, not  a  partisan  one. 


"Hie  address  follows: 

MonTT  DATS  or  Ptasamiirt  KxHorBowat 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon) 

President  Elsenhower  is  slowly  but  vigor- 
ously and  surely  malOng  definite  progress  In 
fulfilling  the  major  platform  pledges  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  adequate  military  force, 
a  sound  dollar,  lower  taxes,  elimination  of 
socialistic  expansion  of  government,  and  a 
peaceful,  even  though  it  be  tineasy,  world. 

Every  one  of  those  problems  is  vitally  re- 
lated to  all  the  others.  A  few  Democrat 
leaders  cannot  restrain  their  eagerness  to 
criticize  President  Elsenhower's  national 
leadership  until  it  can  be  calmly  and  ac- 
curately evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  record. 
It  Is  too  early,  much  too  early,  to  take  an 
honest  Inventory  of  the  Republican  Party's 
successes  or  fallives  In  achieving  Its 
objectives. 

Fair  and  Impartial  people  will  agree  that 


long-term  baste  Is  going  to  require  tre- 
mendous skill  and  eourage.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  Secretary  Hiimphrey  and  his  as- 
sistants are  proving  themselves  well  fitted  to 
executv  thU  crucially  vital  and  extremely 
dlfllcult  job. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  aa  I  agrae  with 
President  Elsenhower  that  there  m\ut  be  a 
balanced  budget  ahead  of  tax  reduction.  I 
agree  completely  that  there  should  be  no  tax 
reduction  without  the  budget  being  in 
balance. 

What  I  mean  la  that  I  believe  the  way  to 
do  both  Is  to  say  to  the  different  depart- 
ments, you  have  so  much — now  do  the  job 
with  what  you  have.  That  Is  the  way  to  cut 
waste.  Tou  cannot  do  It  by  letting  the  de- 
partments tell  you  what  they  want.  Every 
department  head  believes  ha  must  have  more 
than  he  really  needs  for  work  well  done. 
That  is  as  true  In  private  corporations  as  in 
public  business.     The  budget,  like  a  suit  of 


no  acciirate  measurement  can  be  made  in  th^     clothes,  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  man.  rather 

first  90  days  of  the  consequences  of  President 

Elsenhower's   policies   and   decisions.    After 

all  it  takes  a  little  time  to  set  a  new  tone — 

following   the   confusion,   the  disunity,  and 

the   socialistic   principles   of   the   preceding 

Democrat   administrations. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  of  value  f or  \is  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic  to  consider 
at  this  time  whether  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration is  making  any  real  headway  in 
fulfilling  Its  major  campaign  pledges. 

Personally,  I  am  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  sincerity  and  honesty  which  this  admin- 
istration is  approaching  the  immense  prob- 
lems facing  it — which  means,  of  course, 
problems  facing  oiir  Nation  and  the  world. 
They  may  not  know  all  the  answers.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  the  last  to  claim  they  do. 
But  they  certainly  are  exerting  themselves 
with  tireless  devotion  and  obvious  convic- 
tion and  decency  to  achieve  the  basic  con- 
oepU  and  pledges  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. 

Lest  there  be  some  that  think  I  am  preju- 
diced in  this  matter,  let  us  consider  the  na- 
tional administration's  record  up-to-date 

In  part  at  least.  Concretely  it  is  cutting  in 
sizable  numbers  civilian  employees — thereby 
raising  the  standard  of  public  service  and 
making  savings  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Nonessential  employees 
not  only  mean  waste  in  the  payroll,  but 
Inefficiency  in  their  work. 


than  try  to  make  the  man  fit  the  suit  of 
clothes. 

But  President  Elsenhower  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  the  right  direction.  He  has  stopped 
the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  Ooveriunent. 

Whether  the  savings  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration is  in  the  process  of  initiating 
and  making  are  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers 
before  or  after  the  budget  Is  balanced  la 
not  so  important — just  so  both  are  under- 
way in  earnest.  It  is  clear,  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction  in  00  days 
under  Eisenhower  than  in  the  preceding  20 
years  of  Democrat  administration. 

That  means  a  new  era  of  strength  for 
America. 

I  rate  the  new  Justice  Department  staff 
on  a  par  with  that  In  the  Treasury.  Attor- 
ney General  Brownell  and  the  people  he 
broxight  in  there  with  him  are  professionally 
far  above  anything  that  Department  has 
had  for  many,  many  years.  As  a  lawyer  and 
as  Attorney  General,  he  is  proceeding  with 
vigor  and  every  evidence  of  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty  in  cleaning  up  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  judicial  system  through- 
out the  country.  Every  appointee  he  has 
made  ao  far  is  of  real  quality  m  far  ••  I 
have  been  able  to  learn.  There  has  not  been 
one  questionable  appointee  made  so  far  by 
him.     I  may  be  wrong  on  that,  but  those 
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I  know  anything  about  are  high  caliber  se- 

lecUons.    And  the  Lord  knows  that  Depart- 

Defense  Secretary  Wilson  also  has  frankly     ment  has  been  in  urgent  need  of  a  drastic 

and  coiir^eously  announced  his  determina-     scourging. 


tion  to  effect  a  10-percent  saving  in  the  $41 
bllUon-pIus  military  budget  submitted  by 
Truman.  If  something  should  come  of  these 
latest  Korean  truce  moves,  it  would  mean 
not  only  a  saving  in  blood  and  siifferlng  but 
increasing  that  saving  as  much  as  SS  or  96 
billion.     In  fact,  if  the  Korean  war  should 


I  am  not  trying  to  establish  that  the  na- 
tional administration  has  yet  worked  out  a 
smooth  worldng  organization  or  procedure 
within  itself.  The  Federal  system  Is  vast 
In  size  and  of  confusing  complexity.  It 
takes  time  to  bring  people  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  working  together  into  a  harmo- 


be  ended  that  would  automatically  mean  a     nlous  team.     The  important  point  U  that 


saving  at  at  least  that  much  money  with 
out  Including  the  appreciable  reductions  in 
military  expenditures  that  would  be  made 
safety  and  without  impairing  our  basic  de- 
fense establishment. 

Virtually  every  major  department  has  fol- 
lowed Secretary  Wilson's  footsteps  and 
slashed  payrools  and  other  exftenses.    Com 


President  Elsenhower  and  the  Cabinet  are 
working  hard  at  building  an  effective  team 
spirit  and  operating  procedure. 

"Team"  and  a  "balanced  biidget"  are  the 
great  watch  words  and  guide  words  all  over 
Washington  these  days.  That  is  fine  because 
it  shows  clearly  what  the  baalc  concept  of  the 
administration  Is.     Certainly  It  has  been  a 


naerce  Secretary  Weeks  has  annoxinced  a  con-/ long  time  since  we  have  heard  anything  Ilka 
siderable  cut  along  that  line.    So  has  Labor'    that  from  the  Nation's  Capital 
Secretary  Diukln.    So  have  the  Agrlcultxue         — 
and  Treasury  Departments. 

Treasxiry  Secretary  Humphrey  and  his  ex- 
ceptionally able  staff  have  already  given 
the  whole  Treasury  organization  a  new  sense 
of  integrity  and  reliability  that  it  has  not 
had  for  a  long  time.  People  working  in  that 
outfit — which  Includes  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau — are  no  longer  going  around  with 
a  hang-dog  look  on  their  faces  becatise  of 
scandals  and  chicanery  of  all  kinds.  Of  the 
greatest  importance.  Secretary  Humphrey 
and  his  assistants  are  making  very  definite 
progress  in  reorganizing  the  huge  national 
debt  which  has  fallen  into  a  very  chaotic 
and  menacing  state.  It  has  been  on  a  virtual 
•hort-term  basis.     Putting  that  debt  on  a 


However.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  teamwork  goes  deeper  than  just  the 
Idea  of  a  team.  This  isnt  a  baU  game  or 
any  other  kind  of  a  game.  This  is  a  vast  gov- 
ernmental system  that  needs  to  have  im- 
derlying  and  deeply  fundamental  convictions 
and  principles  to  guide  and  mold  It  If  the 
administration  is  to  be  more  than  Just  a 
collection  of  big-shots  and  hot-shota.  There 
Is.  of  course,  the  Republican  platform.  But 
you  know  and  I  know  that  any  party's  plat- 
form can  be  jiggled  aroiind  quite  a  bit. 

The  farm  plank  is  a  graphic  illustration  of 
that.  The  national  administration's  farm 
policies  illustrate  that  it  has  not  developed 
any  clear-cut  unity  of  thought  and  purpoae 
on  this  crucial  problem.    It  is  evident  that 


there  are  pronounced  differenoea  in  this  field 
within  the  adminlstrati'm.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rioilture  Benson  has  eztireaaed  definite  vlewa 
that  certainly  are  not  tn  line  with  thoae 
held  bf  Curroao  Hor^  chairman  of  the 
House  Agrictilture  Oormilttee.  or  Benatw 
AnuEK,  ctuiirman  of  thr  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  or  aome  of  the  Prealdent's  ad- 
Tiaers.  They  are  going  to  tiave  to  get  to- 
gether soon  on  just  w^ere  they  stand,  or 
there  will  be  lota  of  trouble  tn  atore  for  the 
administration.  Tbe  farm  problem  is  not 
an  easy  or  inaigniflcant  one.  It  la  exploelve 
and  can  be  aa  deadly,  poUttcaliy,  as  an  atom 
t>omb. 

Agricultural  Secretary  Benson  has  become 
•  controversial  flgiire,  liut  not  because  of 
any  weaknesa  or  political  evasion.  Whether 
you  agree  with  him  or  not — and  there  are 
plenty  who  do  not — Secretary  Benson  Is  a 
man  of  high  moral  Integi  tty  and  convictions. 
What  he  has  been  sayin);;  is  certainly  sound 
economics  and  good  pract  leal  sense.  The  way 
he  said  It  may  not  be  politically  expedient. 
But  a  lot  of  things  that  are  good  for  the 
country  are  not  popular  at  the  start. 

There  are  other  accom}>Ilahments  that  the 
administration  can  claim  in  the  brief  period 
It  has  been  in  ofDce.  The  whole  record  Is 
not  one  that  is  spectacular.  But  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  conie  into  power  under 
circumstances  and  In  a  a  atmosphere  that 
demanded  drahiatlc  action.  In  fact,  if  it  liad 
proceeded  in  that  way.  It  is  very  possible 
that  a  great  deal  of  harm  might  have  been 
dona.  These  are  senaitlva  and  uncertain 
tlmea.  both  domestically  and  internationally. 
I  tMlleve  the  adciinstraUon  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  thanked  for  proceeding  in  a  de- 
liberate and  thoughtful  manner. 

It  got  one  aharp  leason  on  the  importance 
of  that  In  the  deneutralization  of  Formosa. 
Baalcally  Rl&t  was  a  sound  thing  to  do.  But 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  If  It  had 
been  handled  in  a  moi-e  adroit  way.  We 
are  not  living  In  a  varuum.  We  do  have 
allies  with  prideful  feelings  and  delicate  re- 
lations. Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  those 
factors  have  to  be  considered  when  anything 
of  a  forceful  natiire  is  undertaken. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  has  not 
been  the  drastic  reversal  tn  our  foreign  poli- 
deaao  many  feared  on  the  part  of  the  Baen- 
hower  admlnlstratloa. 

There  is  now  a  developing  new  policy  based 
on  tbe  recognition  that  the  cold  war  was 
moving  into  a  different  ntatus.  There  is  not 
a  strengthening  of  international  cooperation 
between  the  free  pe<>ple's  governments. 
What  threatened  to  be  discord  over  the 
problems  of  mutual  seeiu-ity  has  not  ma- 
terialized because  President  Elsenhower  has 
developed  a  better  inte^ation  of  America's 
leadership  with  that  of  tl»e  free  world.  The 
President  Is  entitled  to  claim  lots  of  credit 
for  the  improved  International  atmosphere. 
His  plans  for  the  new  uie  of  American  power 
and  leadership  have  alr<;ady  changed  for  the 
better  the  world  situation.  I  do  not  think 
the  Communists  are  changing  their  policies. 
But  I  do  think  their  changing  tactics  may 
well  force  In  the  end  a  change  of  policies. 
Peace,  not  war.  Is  the  pTeat  bulwark  of  free 
enterprise.  The  stock  market  should  go  up 
on  the  prospect  of  peitce  Instead  of  down. 
To  be  afraid  of  peace  la  to  be  afraid  of 
America. 

The  only  real  weakne^is  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration so  far  has  been  in  its  handling 
of  party  affairs.  The  administration  has 
been  inept  In  dealing  with  party  politics. 
Virtually  every  major  political  problem  has 
been  bungled — starting  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Wilson  and  ending  up  with  Ambassador 
Bohlen.  Secretary  Wilton's  problem  revolv- 
ing around  his  Oener.il  Motors  stock  was 
badly  handled.  His  d<)cislon'  to  dispose  of 
those  holdings  could  have  been  made  before 
he  was  appointed  just  as  well  aa  after  he  had 
been  badly  battered  by  the  Senate  and  the 
press. 


WmUany.  I  believe  that  Ambassador 
Bohlens  appointment  could  have  been  mora 
astutely  managed.  I  am  sure  if  tbe  admin- 
istration had  caUed  in  Senator  Tarr,  Speaker 
Maamf,  and  other  party  leaders  In  the  Con- 
gress— told  them  about  it  ahead  of  time  and 
let  them  handle  the  matter — there  would 
have  been  none  of  tbe  brawling  that  so  de- 
Ughted  the  Democrats.  There  Is  more  than 
one  way  to  skin  a  cat  and  thoae  two  astute 
veterana  woxUd  have  known  how  to  get  that 
job  done. 

The  administration  has  got  to  Improve  In 
Its  political  management  or  it  Is  going  to 
run  into  increasing  difficulty.  A  successful 
administraUon — whether  it  be  local.  State, 
or  national— never  allows  itself  to  be  sep- 
arated either  from  Its  party  organization  or 
popular  support. 

At  tbe  gridiron  dinner  last  December  a 
great  editor  asked  me  what  I  tluiught  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet. 

Said  I.  "Unpleaaantly  reminiscent  of  Presi- 
dent Hoover's." 

Said  he.  "A  lot  of  ability  and  no  political 
savvy." 

That  Just  atmut  snma  up  the  develop- 
ments of  President  Eisenhower's  first  90  days. 
His  troubles  have  been  poUtical  with  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party. 

And  trouble  of  that  kind  is  of  importance, 
not  only  to  the  two  great  poUtical  partiw 
but  to  the  country  as  well. 

Party  spliU  help  lose  the  next  election. 
Party  imity  helps  win  the  next  election. 
Party  solidarity  generally  means  party  re- 
spohsibiUty  and  that  Is  a  naUonal  blessing. 

The  longer  a  party  is  in  the  minority,  the 
more  individual  its  leadership  becomes. 
Tlierefare,  when  at  long  last  that  party  re- 
turns to  power,  there  is  Ixith  a  tendency 
to  tmtte  under  the  new  leadership  and  to 
ezereiae  the  indindiuaiam  that  defiea  party 
discipline.  That  la  a  mixture  both  friendly 
and  antagonistic 

That  la  the  altuation  that  confronts  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  It  is  further  compli- 
cated by  real  differences  of  principle  among 
Republicans,  particularly  on  foreign  affairs. 
This  complication  is  tjrpically  American  and 
Is  characteristic  of  freedom  at  work. 

Naturally,  the  oppoeition  badly  split  Itself 
on  many  policies — but  united  on  the  one 
objective  of  beating  tbe  Republican  Party 
at  the  polls — is  busy  stirring  up  dlseension 
and  rumors  of  dissension  tn  the  Republican 
ranla. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  the  same  trouble  under- 
standing and  working  with  the  party  or- 
ganizations dtiring  his  term  aa  Chief  Exec- 
utive, that  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  so  far  expe- 
riencing. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  lOao,  8 
years  before  Mr.  Hoover  was  nominated  for 
President  by  tbe  Republican  Party,  he  had 
aiaable  support  for  the  Democrat  nomination. 
In  IMS,  4  years  before  Oeneral  Eisenhower 
waa  nominated  for  President  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  he  bad  sizable  support  for  the 
Democrat  nomination. 

The  tilstory  of  any  kind  of  government 
at  any  time  is  the  story  of  its  political  rela- 
tions. It  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  dictators  or  kings,  democ- 
racies or  republics — governing  men  is  the 
art  of  carrying  on  governing.  And  that  la 
the  business  of  politicians.  Under  mon- 
ardiles  and  dictators,  the  politicians  court 
the  ruler.  Under  popular  government,  the 
politicians  court  the  people.  The  art  of 
being  elected  always  fvecedes  the  art  of 
government. 

A  President  in  selecting  his  Cabinet  should 
always  keep  In  mind  not  only  their  quali- 
fications and  their  fitness  tor  their  Job,  but 
their  ability  to  sell  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  people. 

President  Elsenhower  has  repeated  several 
tbnes  the  political  blunder  of  failing  to 
aound  out  In  advance  the  atmosphere  In  bis 
own  party  on  hla  major  appointments.  All 
Republican  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
unhappy   when   they   read   <rf   Presidential 


appotntmeBts  made  wlttiout  the  knowledge 
of  the  8UU  or  diatrlet  Repreeentat^ves  in 
the  Ccmgresa.  When  that  happens  repeat- 
edly, they  wonder  if  it  is  a  deliberate  intent- 
to  destroy  their  prestige  and  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  them. 

A  successful  President  must  not  ignore  the 
painful  details  of  naaintainlng  party  har- 
mony by  traditional  courtesies  and  com- 
promises that  are  to  the  public  advantage. 
President  Eisenhower,  the  great  imifler  of 
men's  efforts  in  war,  well  Icnows  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  men  together  to  talk  over  the 
solutions  of  problems.  Personalities  and  lit- 
tle things  affect  the  attitudes  of  men  In  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  governments  in  peace 
ju6t  as  in  war. 

Under  our  unique  system,  party  govern- 
ment Is  of  Interest  not  only  to  RepxUiUcaa 
partisans  eager  to  win  the  next  election — 
to  Democrat  partisans  eager  to  t\im  the  Re- 
publicans out — but  also  to  all  citizens  con- 
cerned about  their  country's  welfare.  An 
orderly,  clean,  capable,  and  responsible  party 
organization  means  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment. 

Presidents,  when  they  have  attempted  to 
show  who  is  boss  man  by  wielding  a  big 
atick.  have  often  had  It  taken  away  from 
them  by  the  Congress.  If  President  Bteen- 
hower  has  been  somewhat  inept  In  work- 
ing with  his  party  organizaUona.  it  la  moat 
aatlsfylng  to  see  his  recognition  of  tbe  his- 
torical and  constitutional  place  of  the  Con- 
gress in  our  Government — and  also  the  res- 
toration of  moral  conslderatlona. 

Participating  In  the  guidance  if  not  the 
decisions  of  the  administration's  policies  is 
the  able  and  experienced  Boa  Tatt.  As  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  Senate  his  solid  siip- 
port  of  the  administration's  program  la  aa 
effective  and  powerful  contribution  to  the 
destiny,  not  only  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, but  to  America  as  well. 

I  have  tried  to  fairly  analyse  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  national 
administration  in  the  light  of  the  first  03 
dajrs'  record.  I  Itelleve  that  regardless  of 
what  our  political  ties  may  be,  we  are  first 
and  above  all  else  Americans.  This  is  not 
just  a  Republican  administration;  it  Is  the 
American  administration — the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  represents  us  all 
and  when  it  Is  weak  or  faulty  or  inadequate, 
we  all  suffer.  That  is  why  It  Is  so  important 
for  the  administration,  the  government  of 
us  all,  to  be  strong  and  effective  and  suc- 
cessful. Election  times  are  periods  of  choice 
between  candidates  and  policies.  Those  who 
are  In  office  and  ttx>ae  who  are  seeking  It. 
But  now  the  task  is  one  of  supporting  and 
helping  our  Government.  That  is  the  way 
I  have  always  locAed  at  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  only  sound  poaltlon  any 
American  can  take. 


Excladea:  GoJ's  PUc«  m  His  Worl4 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSaCHtTSTTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprQ  20.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  excellent  address  delivered 
by  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Riley,  8.  T.  D..  of 
St.  John's  Seminary.  Brighton.  Mass.,  to 
the  members  of  VaUadolid  Council. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
March  29,  1953: 

It  is  oiu-  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  of 
unparalleled  scientific  advancement.  In 
every  branch  of  hximan  learning  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  women  have  been  well- 
nigh  Incredible.    Ours  Is  a  civilization  with 
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eomforts  more  «cqulstt«  than  our  ancestors 
In  the  wildest  wanderings  of  Imagination  had 
ever  even  dreamed. 

And  yet,  no  penetrating  analysis  of  modem 
times  Is  required  to  make  us  frlghtenlngly 
aware  of  the  sombre  fact  that  our  age  Is 
morally  bankrupt,  ^^ve^ywhe^e  parents  and 
teachers,  philosophers  and  educators,  crimi- 
nologists and  sociologists — all  are  pointing  to 
the  crime  and  evil  and  lawlessness  that  stalk 
the  earth.  They  are  concerned  and  fearful 
over  such  appalling  facts  as  these.  Deceit 
and  Intrigue  among  governments  ova  mod- 
erns call  masterful  diplomacy.  The  robbing 
of  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  and  the 
oppressed  our  modems  call  free  enterprise. 
Murder — and  for  murder  Cain  became  an  out- 
cast— our  modems  call  euthanasia.  Onan- 
ism which  Is  the  frustration  of  a  natural, 
Qod-glven  faculty  our  moderns  call  planned 
parenthood.  Adultery,  for  which  the  Old 
Testament  provided  stoning  unto  death  as 
•  Just  punishment,  our  moderns  call  divorce 
and  remarriage — licit  by  reason  of  such  shib- 
boleths as  mental  cruelty  or  incompatibility 
of  temperament.  So  terrifying  has  the  situ- 
ation become  that  one  of  the  great  think- 
ers of  the  age,  Christopher  Dawson,  has  sol- 
emnly written:  "Civilization  is  being  up- 
rooted from  Its  foundations." 

To  those  who  are  seriously  concerned  with 
this  shocking  state  of  affairs,  and  who  have 
pondered  long  upon  the  reasons  for  its  ex- 
istence, it  has  become  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  root  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absolute  rejection  of  Almighty  Ood  from  day- 
to-day  life,  In  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

In  reference  to  this  pressing  crisis  now 
confronting  the  world,  and  more  especially 
America,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  in  November  of  1947  Issued  a  vigorous 
and  trenchant  statement  which  commenced 
with  these  challenging  words:  "No  man  can 
disregard  God — and  play  a  man's  part  in 
God's  world.  •  •  •  This  is  God's  world,  and 
W  we  are  to  play  a  man's  part  In  It,  we  mxist 
first  get  down  on  our  knees  and  with  hiimble 
hearts  acknowledge  God's  place  In  His 
world.- 

Sven  the  most  cursory  review  of  oui  times 
will  clearly  review  the  awful  fact  that  men 
have  failed  utterly  to  acknowledge  God's 
place  In  His  world.  For  our  age  Is  permeated 
and  pervaded  with  the  false  philosophy  of 
secularism,  which— In  the  words  of  the 
Bishdps — la  "the  practical  exclusion  of  God 
troia  hxunan  thinking  and  living." 

Ftom  this  exclusion  of  God  from  day-to- 
day life,  there  have  ensued  ramifications  ot 
the  most  profound  and  far-reaching  signifl- 
cancCboth  in  the  international  field  and  In 
the  ifeMnestlc  field.    There  Is  neither  time  nor 
Becesslty  on  this  occasion,  however,  to  enter 
Into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  exclusion 
of  God  from  international  life  over  the  peri- 
od of  the  present  generation.    You  are  well 
•ware  that  scarcely  had  the  clamor  of  clash- 
ing steel  died  away  after  the  First  World  War 
when   the   Christian   alma   so   glibly  voiced 
during  the  height  of  the  conflict  were  sud- 
denly forgotten.    The  sincere,  idealistic  de- 
algns  of  God-fearing,  peace-loving  peoples 
were  absorbed  in  the  harder  and  more  cruel 
realities   of   the   moment.     The   same    old 
power  politics  the  same  cunning  diplomatic 
Intrigue,  the  same  inhimian  balancing  of  one 
nation  against   the  other,  the  breaking  of 
treaUes,    the    refusal    to    abide    by    one's 
jdlghted  word,  chicanery,  deceit,  the  abso- 
luu  abandonment  of  the  moral  principles  of 
JMua  Christ— why  these  w«r«  aeoeptad  as  the 
commonplace  oocurrencee  of  an  enUghtened 
•ge.    And  surely  the  history  of  the  last  few 
yeara  offers  little  If  any  evidence  that  man- 
kind  U  j«t  willing  to  rcoognlae  the  disastrous 
consequence*  of  such  abandonment  of  Ood  in 
the  international  sphere — In  spite  of  two 
world-envelopli^g  conflicts  within  the  space 
or  one  generation,  more  oruel,  more  ruthleaa. 


and  more  Inhuman,  than  any  which  history 
ever  before  recorded. 

But  we  purpose  to  center  our  attention 
not  so  much  upon  internaticxial  affairs,  but 
rather  to  raise  certain-  challenging  questions 
In  regard  to  the  influence  of  Christ  in 
American  life.  What  Influence  does  Christ 
have  in  the  philosophy  underlying  American 
political  life?  What  influence  does  Christ 
have  in  American  social  life?  What  influence 
does  Christ  have  in  American  educational 
life? 

In  endeavoring  to  answer,  flrst  of  all.  the 
question  as  to  the  Influence  of  Christ  in 
American  political  life,  one  cannot  overlook 
certain  grave  facts  that  have  reference  to  a 
rapidly  growing  and  extremely  dangerous 
tendency  in  our  midst.  Deeply  impressed 
upon  all  of  us  is  the  incontrovertible  truth 
that  "the  dignity  of  man,  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  obligates  him  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  imposed  by  God.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  endowed  as  an  individual,  and 
as  a  member  of  society,  with  rights  which 
are  Inalienable."  We  know  that  these  funda- 
mental. God-given  rights  are  personal  and 
inviolable,  and  hence,  cannot  in  Justice  be 
usurped  by  any  Individual,  by  any  group,  or 
by  any  government.  We  know  these  truths 
as  Catholics.  But  we  know  them  also  as 
Americans.  For  with  these  truths  of  Catholic 
philosophy  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  saturated.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  incalcula- 
ble harm  hat  followed  upon  the  appalling 
ravages  which  have  been  made  in  the  field 
of  political  philosophy  today  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  God— in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
Catholic  and  the  American  philosophy  of 
government  with  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  permeated.  For  example: 
In  a  widely  used  textbook  entitled  "The 
Government  of  Modem  States."  Ite  well- 
known  author -professor.  William  F.  Wll- 
loughby.  makes  this  amazing  assertion: 
"What  we  now  speak  of  as  individual  liber- 
ties are  merely  the  liberties  which  the  state. 
as  a  matter  of  policy  or  expediency,  deter- 
mines shall  be  left  to  individual  determlna- 
Uon.  •  •  •  At  any  moment  the  sute  •  •  • 
can  enter  this  field  and  cancel  the  powers 
that  It  has  granted  or  permitted." 

Or  consider.  If  you  will,  this  startling  as- 
sertion: "My  child  Is  a  national  child.  He 
belongs  to  the  sUte  even  before  he  belongs 

to  himself. ThU  amaaing  statement 

Is  not  one  of  the  glib  boastings  of  some  over- 
enthusiastic  Nasi  or  CommunUt.  Rather  it 
Is  the  reason«Kl  policy  of  a  distinguished 
American  proft-ssor  writing  in  a  conservative 
American  magiizlne.  (Dr.  Dallas  Sharpe  'n 
Harpers  magarine,  October  1922.) 

The  philosophy  underlying  these  utter- 
ances. I  submit,  is  HiUerism.  pure  and  sim- 
ple. And  the  most  terrifying  feature  of  it 
all  Is  thla— that  the  Instances  which  I  have 
cited  are  by  no  means  Isolated.  This  secu- 
larlstlc  and  un-American  tendency  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  common  in  American 
life,  despite  the  lip  service  that  is  paid  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Ideals  of  the  DedaraUon 
of  Independence. 

In  the  second  place,  what  Influence  does 
Christ  have  in  American  social  life?  I  pass 
over  the  fact  that  a  major  crime  la  com- 
mitted In  thla  country  every  17  seconds  I 
pass  over  the  fact  that  we  are  today  con- 
fronted  with  a  JuvenUe  delinquency  prob- 
lem which  has  reached  alarming  and  fright- 
ful proportions.  ThcM  facta  art  grim  and 
tragic.  But  more  grim  and  more  tragic  ttUl 
la  the  ahooklng  situation  which  ctMmm 
thank— th*  McularUm  tliat  haa  reaultad  In 


the  frightening  deterioration  and  decay  of 
American  family  life.  Upon  these  direful 
statistics  one  should  ponder  long  and  well. 
In  1887.  27,919  marriages  (1  out  of  every 
19)  were  civilly  terminated  by  divorce.  In 
1950  one  out  of  every  four  marriages 
ended  in  a  divorce  court.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  determine  the  root  cause  of  the  alarming 
spread  of  the  divorce  evil  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  fact,  lamentable  but  none- 
theless true,  that  the  complete  seculariza- 
tion of  our  age  has  reeulted  in  the  loes  of 
the  realization  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
With  profound  shame  we  must  admit  that 
our  pleasure-crazed  generation  regards  the 
divinely  constituted  state  of  marriage  with 
considerably  less  seriousness  than  a  contract 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  property.  In  a 
word,  God  has  been  excluded  from  American 
homelife.  The  result  is  obviotisly  a  system 
of  debased  morals.  For  example,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  couples  without  children 
in  the  United  States,  approximately  71  per- 
cent seek  divorce.  No  one  knows  how  many 
mercy  murders  are  committed  here  each 
year,  but  we  do  know  that  according  to 
statistics  there  are  more  than  800.000  mur- 
ders of  unborn  children  in  the  United  States 
annually.  "No  man  can  disregard  God  and 
play  a  man's  part  in  God's  world." 

In   the  third   place,  what   influence   doea 
Christ  have  In  the  educational  life  of  this 
country?    Have  you  ever  patised  to  consider 
this  astounding  Inconsistency?    We  call  ours 
a  Christian  nation,  and  yet  support  lavishly 
an    educational    system    that    places    more 
stress  upon  Caesar  and  Napoleon  and  Marx 
than  it  does  upon  Jesus  Christ.    The  wor- 
ship of  Ood.  the  Influence  of  the  things  of 
God  in  the  everyday  lives  of  men  and  women 
and  children,   the   practice  of  religion — all 
have  been  rendered  Innocuous  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans;  and  for  the  most  part, 
because   every   single   reference   to   religion 
is  completely  and  entirely  and  rigidly  ex- 
eluded  from  our  present  educational  system. 
Indeed  It  Is  not  unfair  to  say  that  one  of 
the  dominant  principles  of  the  phUosophy 
underlying  that  system   as  we   know   it   at 
the  present  time.  Is  the  Uclt  assumption  that 
the  things  of  God  are  not  nearly  so  essential 
as  the  things  of  the  world.     And  as  a  direct 
and    ineviuble    consequence,    millions    and 
millions  of  young  Americans  are  being  cast 
forth  into  a  hard  and  cruel  and  disillusion- 
ing and  cynical  world,  "amid  the  shrieking 
shallowness  of  modem  thought" — as  some- 
one has  expressed  It— without  ever  having 
learned  that  there  U  no  solution  to  the  rid- 
dle of  life  apart  from  the  knowledge  and  the 
service  of  Almighty  God.    Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  brilliant  former  chancellor  of  tha 
University    of    Chicago.    Robert    Hutchln*. 
should  be  prompted  to  remark:  "The  moat 
characterUtlc  feature  of  the  modem  world 
is    bewilderment.  •  •  •  We    do    not    know 
where  we  are  going,  or  why;  and  w*  hava 
almost  given  up  the  attempt  to  find  out." 
But  the  pagan  secularism  of  our  day  la 
manifested  In  still  another  way  in  the  field 
of  education.     For  the  secularistlc  error  of 
exaggerated   self-expression    Is   diffused    far 
and  wide  through  our  educational  system. 
Decrying  the  use  of  discipline  in  the  training 
of  children  and  youth.  It  has  swept  aalda 
every   barrier  and  every  Inhibition.    There 
muat   be   no  curbe.   no  reatralnU.     Indeed 
this  feUsh  of  exaggerated  self-expression  haa 
been  carried  to  the  highest  levels  of  educa- 
tional Instruction.    And  as  a  consequence, 
today  on   a  paeudo-sclentiflc  and   paeudo- 
phllosophlcal  basis,  we  behold  a  psychology 
that  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul  and 
rejecu  the  freedom  of  the  will,  a  aoclologr 
that    eulogises    birth    prevention    and   au- 
thanasla  and  premarital  promiscuity,  and  a 
•o-called  freedom  of  thought  that  scofflngly 
derides  the  Idea  of  God  and  BU  revelation 
of  sin  and  hell  and  aalvatlon.  and  amuglT 
•xplalna  away  the  Tan  Oommandmant^iM 
the  moTM  of  A  nomad  deaart  trlba  of  toog 
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•go_t<yUlIt  U^  uttartr  unfitted  for  tte 

exigencies  of  modern   life. 

What  influenee  doea  (Thrlst  have  In  Ameri- 
can educational  life?  Even  thoae  outside 
the  CathoUo  Church  who  have  turned  their 
minds  to  a  serious  stud}'  of  the  problem,  have 
reached  the  same  Inescapable  and  fear-In- 
spiring  coDclualon.  For  It  la  tbe  keen  and 
discerning  Walter  Llppmann.  for  example, 
who  has  obeerved  that  our  prevailing  educa- 
tion is  destined  to  destroy  and  la  destroying 
western  dvllication. 

There  is  no  area  In  American  life  that 
has  been  taken  over  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  secularists  aa  has  education.  And  the 
tragic  Irony  of  It  all  is  this — that  on  no  front 
has  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  been 
subjected  to  such  vicious  and  bigoted  attacks 
aa  on  the  educational  front.  Millions  of 
people  in  this  country  have  been  deluded 
into  believing,  by  the  Blanshards  and  tb» 
Oxnams,  that  the  Catholic  school  la  Ineffi- 
cient, substandard,  upatrlotlc,  un-American. 
May  God  be  thanked  that  our  most  respon- 
sible leaders,  including  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  tot 
example,  are  keenly  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Catholic  education  to  the  life  of  this 
Nation. 

Unpleasant  indeed  is  the  picture  which  I 
have  painted  for  you  In  endeavoring  to  an- 
swer the  questions:  What  Influence  does 
Christ  have  In  the  philoeophy  underlying 
American  political  Ilfo?  What  Influence 
does  Christ  have  in  American  aodal  life? 
What  influence  does  Christ  have  In  American 
educational  life?  Tea;  mpleasant  indeed  Is 
the  picture.  But  to  bhnd  ourselves  to  the 
truth  with  an  attitude  of  amug  complacency 
would  be  futile  and  dan:^rous  and  criminal. 

As  Catholics  ytm  posseas  dltlnely  revealed 
truth.  Tou  know  that  "no  man  can  dis- 
regard God — and  play  a  man'a  part  in  God'a 
world."  You  are  keenly  aware  that  there 
are  certain  objective  norms  of  right  and 
«Tong,  that  there  are  certain  laws  of  con- 
duct, divine  In  their  origin,  and  binding  upon 
all  men,  and  that  it  is  precisely  because  men 
have  rejected  these  precf ^pts  and  denied  these 
standards  that  the  world  flnds  ttaelf  in  such 
wretchedness  today.  Vou  are  thoroughly 
apprecUUve  of  the  truth  that  "the  fact  of 
Ood  and  the  fact  of  the  responsibility  of 
men  and  of  nations  to  God  for  their  actions 
are  supreme  realltlea  ciOllng  Insistently  for 
recognition  In  a  truly  realistic  ordering  of 
life"  (bUhop's  sUtement).  All  these  things 
you  know  as  Cathollca. 

As  Americans  you  understand  that  there  Is 
no  other  political  document  in  the  world'a 
literature  In  which  the  ChrUtian  basla  of 
society  Is  more  unhealtatlngly  stated  than 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  You 
realize  that  the  fundamontal.  God-given,  in- 
alienable rights  enunclfited  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea.  And  you 
realize  also  that  there  c^n  be  no  intelligent 
understanding  of  theae  documents  if  Ood  be 
excluded  from  American  life.  All  these 
things  you  know  as  Americans. 

As  Knights  of  Columbus  you  are  pledged 
to  sterling  /Catholicism  and  to  sterling 
Americanism.  Yours  it  Is  not  only  to  know 
Catholicism  and  to  know  Amerieantam.  but 
yours  it  is  to  live  Catholicism  and  to  live 
Americanism.  Yes.  jrours  It  U  not  only  to 
live  Catholicism  and  to  live  Americanism, 
but  yours  It  Is  to  Influence  profoundly  the 
community  In  which  you  dwell,  by  your 
example,  by  your  radiating  the  vlrtuea  of 
Catholiclam  and  the  vlrtuea  of  Americanism. 
And  such  Is  possible,  only  If  you  continue 
to  grow  and  grow  In  the  itplrlt  of  Christ.  As 
Pope  PUu  XI  once  wrote  as  the  flnal  yeart 
of  his  Ufa  were  slowly  ebbing  away:  "At  the 
present  hour,  no  one  bai  the  right  to  take 
refuge  In  mediocrity."  

Bvery where  about  us  we  see  souls  groplzkg 
and  grasping  for  the  truth.  Wa  baye  tba 
truth:  we  have  the  mtaiis  of  aanctlflcatlon. 
And  U  tbare  la  ambadded  deep  down  In  our 


hmrU  the  sllgfatest  spark  of  love  for  God. 
ttMn  to  these  souls,  praying  for  a  kindly 
light  to  lead  them,  we  will  bring  that  truth; 
we  will  bring  tbese  means  of  sanotiflcattan. 
In  ahort.  we  wUl  bring  Christ:  we  wlU  be 
apostles. 

It  la  aU  too  easy  to  say  that  tb»  taak  ol 
bringing  Jesus  Christ  and  His  message  to  the 
world  Is  the  work  of  priests  and  priests  alone. 
It  la  all  too  easy  to  object:  "Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?"  But  let  It  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  contacts  which  each  one  of  you  has 
In  your  own  environment — lawyer  with 
lawyer,  doctor  with  doctor,  legislator  with 
legislator,  businessman  with  businessman, 
professional  man  with  professional  man.  la- 
borer with  laborer — those  contacts  are  far 
more  effective  than  any  within  possible  reach 
of  a  priest.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  those  cynical, 
selfish,  egotistical  words  flrst  fell  from  the 
sneering  lips  of  an  apostle  of  hate,  the  mur- 
derer Cain,  while  yet  his  fratricidal  hands 
were  stained  with  the  red  blood  of  his 
brother  Abel. 

My  parting  prayer  Is  simply  this:  May  God 
grant  that  as  you  go  down  the  years  of  life, 
you  may  become  increasingly  Chrlstllke.  so 
that  those  with  whom  you  live,  and  those 
with  whom  you  work,  and  those  with  whom 
you  associate  may  come  to  see  in  you  more 
and  more  the  sublime  Image  of  Jestis  Christ, 
the  Divine  Master  and  Model  of  us  alL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  »t»HsscHuigns 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTA'nVSS 

Wednesday,  April  IS.  19SS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachuaetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Elsenhower,  In  his 
stirring  address  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  16, 
said: 

We  cars  only  for  alncsrlty  of  peaceful  pur- 
poee— attested  by  deeds.  The  opportunities 
for  such  deeds  are  many.  The  performance 
of  a  great  number  of  them  waits  upon  no 
complex  protocol  but  upon  the  simple  will 
to  do  them.  Sven  a  few  such  dear  and 
specific  acta — such  as  the  Soviet  Union's 
slgnatiu«  upon  an  Austrian  treaty,  or  Its 
release  of  thousands  of  prisoners  still  held 
from  World  War  n— would  be  Impressive 
signs  of  sincere  InUnt.  They  would  carry 
a  power  of  persuasion  not  to  be  matched  by 
any  amount  of  oratory. 

Today  there  langiiishes  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  an  American  newspaper- 
man who  is  guilty  of  no  crime  but  is  the 
victim  of  Soviet  injustice  and  tyranny. 
If  the  Communist  governments  of  East- 
ern Europe  mean  what  they  say  and  are 
sincere  in  the  peace  feelers  which  they 
have  put  out,  they  can  give  tangible 
proof  of  that  fact  by  releasing  William 
Oatis.  Until  they  do  so.  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  mere 
words.  Men  are  Judged  by  what  they 
do— not  by  what  they  say.  Until  WU- 
11am  Oatis  is  again  a  free  man  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  I,  for  one,  will  refuse  to  place 
any  credence  or  trust  in  any  peace  feel- 
ers originating  from  the  Kremlin  or  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  I  wlih  to  Include 
herewith,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, an  article  from  the  Washington 
Bvenlng  Star  under  date  of  April  le. 


Votes  Mbolbs  BSD  SaTBUUtss  To  Ri.«am 
Oatis  ams  Ortnaa 
(By  Karl  H.  Voss) 

The  Voice  of  America  has  seized  on  the 
Kremlin's  recent  admissions  In  the  famed 
Moscow  doctors'  case  as  a  long  needle  vrlth 
which  to  prod  Red  satellites  into  releasing 
William  Oatis,  Cardinal  Mlndssenty,  Arch- 
bishop Groesz  and  other  political  prisoners 
Jailed  as  a  result  of  false  confessions. 

The  Voice  is  taking  as  Its  point  of  depar- 
ture the  Soviet  admission  that  "inadmissible 
and  most  strictly  forbidden"  methods  were 
used  In  framing  the  15  doctors  convicted  of 
murdering  high  Russian  ofllclals.  In  a  dra- 
matic reversal  last  month,  the  doctors  were 
released  and  their  accusers  Jailed. 

Mr.  Oatis.  former  Associated  Frees  reporter, 
still  is  In  Jail  In  Czechoslovakia  after  being 
convicted  on  trumped-up  charges  of  espio- 
nage for  the  United  States.  "Surely"  the 
Voice  obeerved  caustically,  "It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  uncover  the  Illegal  nature  of 
Oatis'  conviction — and  set  him  free."         _, 

QtTXaiKS  TO  BTmaAKT 

Broadcasting  to  Hungary,  which  holds  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty  and  Archbishop  Groesz,  the 
Voice  stuck  the  needle  in  deep: 

"If  the  confessions  of  doctors  were  false 
and  falsely  obtained,  how  false  must  be  the 
confessions  forced  from  the  mouths  of  priests 
in  the  satellite  nations?  ■  *  *  So  now  It  is 
time  to  ask.  What  of  Mlndszenty?  What  of 
Oroess?  What  of  the  11  Protestant  znlnlstera 
held  In  Bulgarian  prisons?  What  of  all  the 
clergy  held  captive  In  Jails  throughout  the 
aateUite  orbit? 

"Now  is  the  time — now,  befcure  the  order 
comes  down  from  Moeoow — for  every  corrupt 
Commiulst  leader  to  review  all  the  cases 
buUt  on  confessions  tn  the  past  years.  Any 
reluctance  now  on  their  part  to  follow  the 
lead  given  them  from  the  Kremlin  on  the 
falsity  of  the  doctors'  confessions  may  very 
well  be  taken  as  an  affront  by  the  new  men 
In  the  Kremlin.  They  can  acciise  you  ot 
nothing  which  they  themselves  have  not 
already  done." 

JAIL  UBUaU  FOB  AOCOBSBS 

"Announce  the  release  of  Mlndszenty.  of 
Groesz,  of  the  11  Protestant  priests,  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  Jail  because  of  false  con- 
fessions obtained  by  impermissible  means. 

"And  place  in  the  Jails  those  who  obtained 
the  confeaslodf  In  this  evU  manner.  Thus 
you  will  be  doing  no  more  or  lees  than  Mos- 
cow has  done.  Who  can  point  a  finger  at 
yout  *  *  *  It  may  be  the  difference  between 
being  purged  and  receiving  the  order  of 
Lenin." 

For  a  time,  the  Voice  had  been  prevented 
from  ualng  any  Communist  source  In  Its 
propaganda  work.  This  order  was  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death,  hampering  the 
Voice's  treatment  of  the  event.  With  the  or- 
der reaclnded,  however,  the  Voice  haa  been 
making  the  most  of  recent  confused  moves 
behind  the  Iron  Ctirtain. 

The  Voice  is  laying  particular  streaa  on  the 
plight  of  leadera  In  the  satellites  who  must 
back  the  winner  In  the  struggle  tor  power 
among  Stalln'a  iMlrs— or  face  the  conse- 
quencea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  reading 
much  about  the  Voice  of  America  lately. 
It  has  been  widely  criticised  for  its  poli- 
cies, its  personnel,  and  the  content  of  iti 
broadcasts.  Because  of  my  deep  per- 
sonal Interest  in  freeing  Bill  Oatis,  I  am 
pleased  and  reassured  at  the  content  of 
the  VOA  broadcasts  referred  to  in  the 
Washington  Star  article  I  have  Just  read. 
It  confirms  my  belief  that  we  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  psychological  war- 
fare to  that  we  can  win  the  minds  and 
the  support  of  the  vloUms  of  aggressivt 
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world  conunonlsm.  If  there  be  Any  ma- 
lignancies in  the  Voice  or  In  our  over- 
seas information  program,  such  condi- 
tion calls  for  delicate  excision  by  a 
trained  hand,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
scalpel.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
irresponsible  frontal  assault  with  the 
meat  ax.  Such  an  approach  will  surely 
lead  to  cranial  amputation.  If  such  a 
result  should  be  inadvertent,  the  (>atient 
will  nevertheless  be  just  as  dead  as  he 
would  if  the  severance  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  deft  stroke  of  a  gulUo- 
tines  blade.  We  need  the  Voice  of 
America  in  the  parlous  days  ahead.  If 
it  be  sick,  let  us  cure — not  kill  it. 

The  two  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
referred  to  in  the  Washington  Star  arti- 
cle are  as  follows : 

Following  is  translation  of  excerpt  from 
CitechOBlovak  desk  feature  re  Oatis  entitled. 
""  "Czechoslovakia   to  Follow  the  Soviet  Pat- 
tern," and  broadcast  April  7: 

"Didn't  the  present  and  former  Chiefs  of 
Ministries  of  the  Interior,  the  Natlonsa  Se- 
curity, and  Jxistlce — ^to  be  concrete.  Com- 
rades Nosek.  Koprlva,  Baclkek,  Ceplcka,  and 
Rals— commit  same  crimes  against  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  the  state.  Did  Ignatlev 
and  RJumln?  Dldnt  these  five  comrades 
deviate  from  the  Soviet  line  and  didn't  they 
also  lose  their  human  dignity?  Didn't  they 
fall  In  their  duties  jis  citizens  through  crimes 
which  they  committed,  as  these  duties  are 
defined  by  the  Communist  law?  Wasnt  the 
trial  against  Slansky.  Clementls,  and  their 
comrades  the  same  crime  as  the  one  which 
was  being  prepared  against  the  15  Soviet 
doctors?  Did  Dr.  Haskovec  really  plan  to 
take  Klement  Oottwald's  life,  as  he  him- 
self admitted,  and  as  Rudolf  Slansky  ad- 
mitted? Or  was  there  someone  here  who 
fcHlowed  the  same  path  on  which  Ignatlve 
and  RJumln  found  themselves?  Isn't  the 
time  really  ripe  to  imprison  Doctor  Urvalek, 
Doctor  Novak,  and  all  their  deputies  and  as- 
sistants? And  what  about  the  case  of  the 
American  correspondent  William  Oatis  and 
his  unbelievable  confessions?  Weren't  the 
processes  of  laws  and  human  rights  also  in- 
terfered with  In  this  case?" 

{Hungarian  Language  Broadcast  Over  Voice 
of  America,  April  9.  U&3| 

RXLXASK  MiMDSZENTT  AMD  GrOESZ 

Good  evening,  the  Kremlin  announce- 
ment repudiating  the  arrest  of  the  15  Mos- 
cow doctors  has  ripped  apart  the  facade  of 
pretension  behind  which  the  much-glorified 
"Soviet  justice"  once  hid. 

Every  Russian  knew  it.  And  every  citizen 
to  the  captive  countries  knew  it.  But  who 
aped  the  vaimted  Soviet  Justice?  Who  re- 
modeled their  IJree  legal  systems  to  conform 
word  for  word  with  the  Bolshevik  Jurispru- 
dence? 

The  sycophantic  Communist  leaders  who 
bad  totally  usurped  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zenry In  the  satellite  nations.  They  tried  to 
outdo  Moscow,  tried  to  prove  their  worthi- 
ness: If  Moscow  had  confessions,  they  had 
confessions;  If  Moscow  could  purge,  they 
could  purge.  Every  step  of  the  way  they 
went  along. 

Now  they  m\wt  pay  the  piper.  Now  they 
must  reverse  the  field  and  do  as  Moscow 
does  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

What  Is  true  of  each  and  every  satellite 
regime  Is  doubly  true  for  the  regime  in  Hun- 
gary, presided  over  by  the  evU  genius  of 
Comrade  Rakosl. 

Now  the  key  words  from  Moscow  are  these : 
"the  extracting  of  confessions  by  Impermis- 
sible means  of  investigation  which  are 
strictly  forbidden." 

If  the  confessions  of  doctors  were  false 
and  falsely  obtained,  how  false  mvtst  be  the 
confessions  forced  from  the  mouths  of  priests 
In  the  sateUlte  nations? 


How  stands  It  now  with  Cardinal  Bdnds- 
zenty  in  Hungary?  Must  he  still  be  separated 
ttom  his  people  and  pine  away  in  some  for- 
gotten oeU,  now  that  the  Kremlin  Itself  has 
admitted  that  the  case  against  him  rests  on 
what  It  terms  "impermissible  means  of  In- 
vestigation"? And  what  of  Archbishop 
Groesz?  Must  he,  too,  continue  to  pace  a 
narrow  cell,  cut  off  from  his  people,  now  that 
the  whole  fabrication  of  evidence  agamst 
him  is  labeled  suspect  by  the  very  men  who 
bold  the  power  over  the  accusers? 

How  about  the  wholly  false,  vile  campaign 
against  the  clergy  In  Kast  Europe,  based  on 
Just  such  evidence  as  was  repudiated  In  the 
case  of  the  doctors?  I  can  still  remember 
the  evil  words  that  emanated  from  the  mouth 
of  a  turncoat,  bought  Czechoslovak  priest, 
named  Plojhar.  They  stank  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  entire  free  world  when  they  were  ut- 
tered, and  they  will  continue  to  stink  untU 
Justice  Is  done. 

"The  Czechoslovak  Government."  said  the 
traitor  Plojhar,  "has  found  that  the  most 
fruitful  time  for  obtaining  Catholic  con- 
verts to  the  Communist  faith  has  been  only 
after  a  period  of  meditation  in  prison  and 
after  arraignment  before  peoples'  courts,  and 
while  stm  awaiting  trial." 

And  so,  now,  at  last,  we  know  that  such 
meditation  was  Impermissible.  We  saw 
the  results  of  such  meditation  and  we  will 
never  forget  it.  We  saw  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
stand  in  the  prisoner's  dock  of  what  had  once 
been  a  cohort  of  Justice,  a  dazed  and  broken 
figure.  We  saw  his  tormented  eyes;  ^^e  saw 
the  effort  as  he  tried  to  remember  the  lines 
he  had  learned  by  Impermissible  means.  We 
saw  how  dully,  how  mechanically,  bow  In  a 
kind  of  drugged  trance,  he  recited  the  litany 
of  fantastic  crimes  he  had  been  schooled  so 
Impprmlsslbly  to  repeat.  Thirty-eight  days 
of  interrogation  In  prison.  Thirty-eight  days 
of  drugging,  of  tortxure.  both  mental  and 
physical. 

And  this  to  a  prince  of  the  church,  to  a 
man  of  God,  whose  love  for  his  people  has 
never  been  questioned.  A  man  who  a  few 
days  before  his  arrest  comforted  his  aged 
mother  with  these  simple  words: 

"Don't  cry,  mother,  your  son  will  die  for 
the  freedom  of  our  people." 

And  those  words  are  engraved  on  every 
heart  In  Hungary,  and  I  would  vrant  you  to 
know  that  they  are  engraved  on  every  heart 
here  In  America. 

And  so  now  It  Is  time  to  ask.  What  of 
Mindszenty?  What  of  Groesz?  What  of  the 
11  Protestant  ministers  held  In  Bulgarian 
prisons?  What  of  all  the  clergy  held  captive 
In  Jails  throughout  the  satellite  orbit? 

Now  Is  the  time,  now.  before  the  order 
comes  down  from  Moscow,  for  every  corrupt 
Communist  leader  to  review  all  the  cases 
built  on  confessions  in  the  past  years.  Any 
reluctance  now  on  their  part  to  follow  the 
lead  given  them  from  the  Kremlin  on  the 
falsity  of  the  doctors'  confessions  may  very 
well  be  taken  as  an  affront  by  the  new  men 
In  the  Kremlin.  They  can  accuse  you  of 
nothing  which  they  themselves  have  not 
already  done. 

Announce  the  release  of  Mindszenty.  of 
Groesz,  of  the  11  Protestant  priests,  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  Jail  because  of  false  con- 
fessions obtained  by  Impermissible  means. 
And  place  in  the  Jails  those  who  obtained 
the  confessions  In  this  evil  manner.  Thus 
you  will  be  doing  no  more  or  less  than 
Moscow  has  done.  Who  can  point  a  finger 
at  you?  Who  can  say  you  are  unfaithful  to 
communism? 

PoUow  quickly  before  you  are  asked  why 
you  have  not  already  done  It.  Announce 
the  release  of  all  against  whom  false  accusa- 
tions have  been  made.  It  may  be  the  differ- 
ence between  being  piurged  and  receiving  the 
order  of  Lenin. 

And  now,  this  Is  ,  saying  goodbye 

prove  that  a  man's  shadow  can  reverse  itself 
as  quickly  as  the  man — and  se«  you  again. 


Let's  Not  Get  'Deprettiowtft,"  Tkat't 
What  Moscow  Wants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not be  mind  readers,  but  we  can  still  be 
readers- between-the-lines.  Behind  all 
the  maneuvering  going  on  inside  the 
Kremlin,  one  fact  is  certainly  clear.  The 
Red  strategists  have  decided  that  the 
cause  of  world  revolution  will  be  fos- 
tered now  by  playing  the  peace  game. 
They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
military  adventures  against  the  West- 
em  nations  fail  to  achieve  the  big  goal. 
That  big  goal  simply  is  the  collapse  of 
the  capitalistic  world.  Now  the  new 
line  has  been  worked  out  The  Soviets 
are  going  to  try  the  second  approach. 
By  pretending  to  have  peaceful  aspira- 
tions, they  expect  the  Western  World  to 
cut  down  its  rearmament  program.  But 
they  expect  that  this  cut  will  mean  far 
more  than  a  reduction  in  weapons. 
They  expect  us  to  fall  on  our  collective 
faces  and  to  spin  into  an  economic  col- 
lapse. 

There  are  lots  of  Americans  who  fall 
for  this  line.  They  are  starting  to  talk 
about  declining  market  conditions,  stock 
losses,  and  the  rest  of  the  patter  which 
the  Moscow  herdsmen  like  to  hear.  This 
is  the  bad  disease  which  some  people 
acquired  in  the  1930's,  and  it  is  made  up 
mostly  of  phobias  which  are  built  on 
phony  scares. 

Let  us  not  fall  for  this  "depressionltls* 
rigmarole.  America  is  just  entering 
the  atomic  age,  the  electronic  age,  the 
era  of  private  aviation,  the  era  of  color 
television.  There  are  millions  of  new 
homes  to  be  built  to  replace  buildings 
put  up  50  years  ago  all  over  this  country. 
There  are  superhighways  to  build,  and 
superairpcrts  to  plan.  We  are  not  going 
to  decline.  Let  the  boys  in  the  Kremlin 
know  it.     We  are  going  to  rise. 


Always  Remember  Those  Reil  Tricks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Record  a  timely 
editorial  by  the  distinguished  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  Mr.  Virgil 
Pinkley: 

Always  Rziczicbes  Tbosz  Red  Tmcks 
Peace  hopes   again  center  on  that  tiny, 
neutral  Island  of  Panmunjom  In  the  center 
of  the  Korean  battlefields. 

Despite  the  restrained  optimism  prevailing 
it  is  still  far  too  early  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  real  desires  and  sincerity  of  the  Commu- 
nists. The  prisoner-exchange  deal  seems 
reasonable  but  once  before  we  sat  for  more 
tixan  a  year  along  those  green  felt-coverod 
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tables  onl/  to  be  terribly  misled  and  deeply 
disappointed.  The  Reds  doublecroesed  us. 
They  used  the  time  to  build  up  a  mighty 
fighting  machine  of  Chinese  and  North  Ko> 
reans  numbering  more  than  1  million. 

Why  this  sudden  switch  In  Soviet-led  Con>- 
munlst  tactics?  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  Reds  might  want  to  appear  to  lead 
a  world  peace  drive.  Until  we  can  ascertain 
their  true  intentions  we  should  do  the  fol- 
ic wing: 

1.  At  the  slightest  indication  of  another 
stalemate  in  the  negotiations  (a)  Insist  on 
a  break  in  the  deadlock  and  (b)  set  a  defi- 
nite time  limit  for  the  talks. 

a.  Continue  to  build  our  military  strength 
on  the  land,  sea.  and  in  the  air  over  and 
around  Korea. 

3.  Acquire  quickly  adequate  supplies  of 
munitions  and  other  key  materiel  in  Korea. 

4.  Keep  our  aerial  pressure  on  the  Reds  In 
Korea. 

5.  Step  up  our  offensive  against  Commu- 
nist fronts  everywhere. 

6.  Repulse  quickly  and  with  maximxun 
losses  to  the  enemy  any  advances  against 
our  positions  In  Korea. 

7.  Reftise  to  cut  back  quickly  or  drastically 
our  defensive  military  buUd-ups. 

Moscow,  by  a  6-month  so-called  "peace 
offensive,"  could  gain  5  to  10  years  on  us. 
The  current  peace  drive  has  one  or  more  of 
the  following  four  purposes: 

1.  Solidify  the  position  of  the  new  regime 
in   Riissla   internally. 

a.  Strengthen  the  satellite  setup  and  pre- 
vent deflections  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

3.  Drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

4.  Cause  us  and  others  to  reduce  sharply 
security  measures  and  convert  industrial 
military  output  to  civilian  purposes. 

Remember  that  the  Kremlin  turned  this 
peace  campaign  on  within  a  matter  of  hours. 
They  can  cancel  it  Just  as  quickly. 

The  bosses  In  Moscow  who  ruie  interna- 
tional communism  are  sworn  world  revolu- 
tionaries. We  should  never  forget  that  the 
final  objective  of  communism  is  to  win 
world  domlnatlcHi  by  any  means,  fair  or 
foul,  and  to  employ  force  if  necessary. 

We  have  met  the  Reds  more  than  halfway 
on  the  new  Panmunjom  negotiations.  All 
of  the  fighting,  killing,  and  dying  in  Korea 
has  been  at  the  dictate  of  Moscow  and 
Peiplng.  The  record  Is  clear  on  this  point. 
It  is  one  we  should  all  remember.  We  forget 
so  quickly. 

How  many  people  remember  that  World 
War  n  was  speeded  by  the  unholy  alliance 
made  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  In  August 
1939?  Once  this  deal  between  the  Nasls  and 
the  Conununlsts  was  cooked  up  it  assured 
Hitler  that  he  would  not  have  to  fight  si- 
multaneously on  two  fronts.     . 

It  may  be  that  the  Reds,  for  their  best 
Interests,  now  desire  a  cease-fire  or  peace 
arrangement  in  Korea.  Only  time  will  tell. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  avoid  the  folly  of  not 
remembering  the  long,  long  Ust  of  Com- 
munist broken  promises  and  double- 
crosses. 

VxBoxL  Pnncxxr. 

Apul  10,  1953. 


QacstioB  of  tlie  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXB 

Wednesday,  AprU  1. 1953 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  who  likes 
the  Indians?    Cleveland,  that  is. 


McCamiHWalter  Immisratioa  Act  Is  Dis- 
ornuutory  tmi  Unjast— It  Matt  Be 
Conplctely  Retised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  KEW  TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
MeCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act  is  an 
affront  to  all  freedom-loving  people.  It 
Is  tMsed  on  the  erroneous  doctrine  that 
some  races  are  superior  to  others.  This 
theory  is  directly  opposed  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  beliefs. 

I  believe  that  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act  is  especially  harsh  and 
discriminatory  as  regards  Catholics  and 
Jews.  America  became  great  because 
she  has  alwasrs  served  as  a  refuge  for 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  na- 
tions and  religions.  As  a  responsible 
leader  in  world  affairs,  we  must  not  let 
racial  hatred  and  religious  bigotry  guide 
our  actions.  The  racists  and  reaction- 
ary philosophy  of  the  MeCarran- Walter 
Immigration  Act  does  nothing  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  our  country.  It 
does  not  provide  safety  against  Commu- 
nist penetration.  Frankly,  it  under- 
mines the  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  Justice,  which  are  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  democratic  traditions  of  America. 

The  distinguished  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  September  1952  by  former 
President  Truman  to  study  the  immigra- 
tion problem  has  submitted  its  report  to 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  Congress. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  included  on 
the  seven-man  Commission  were  Msgr. 
John  P.  O 'Grady,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties and  Rev.  lliaddeus  P.  Gullixon. 
president  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  of  St.  Paul.  This  Commission 
conducted  15  days  of  intensive  hearings 
In  11  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  report  of  this  Commission  follows 
fairly  closely  former  President  Tru- 
man's veto  message  of  June  25.  1952. 
vetoing  the  McCarran-Walter  bilL  The 
Commission  in  its  report  stated  that  the 
national-origins  quota  system  should  be 
abolished  and  that  instead  there  should 
be  a  unified  quota  system — admitting  an 
annual  maximum  of  one-sixth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
census,  with  visas  allocated  in  terms  of 
family,  economic  and  political  needs, 
but  without  regard  to  national  origin. 
race,  creed,  or  color.  The  report  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  a  permanent  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation to  allocate  visas  and  administer 
our  immigration  and  naturalization 
policy. 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  Its  report  it  based  on  the 
ancient  American  concepts  of  due  proc- 
ess and  fair  play.  It  calls  for  an  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  program  for 
an  adult  and  secure  America. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  deeply  shocked 
by  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter),  coauthm:  of 


the  McCarran-Walter  Immigratioa  Act, 
when  he  described  opposition  to  the  act 
as  coming  from  "professional  Jews." 
The  true  fact  is  that  the  opponents  of  tho. 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act  in- 
clude men  and  women  of  every  religion, 
of  every  national  strain,  of  every  po- 
litical party,  of  every  occupation  and 
every  walk  of  life.  Cardinal  Mooney.  of 
Detroit,  has  denounced  the  law  as  dis- 
criminatory. Archbishop  Cushing.  of 
Boston,  has  called  the  law  un-Christian 
and  im-American.  Bishop  McVinney.  of 
Providence,  has  stated  that  the  law  re« 
minded  him  of  Hitler's  principles.  BCany 
other  distinguished  prelates  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  well  as  many  prominent 
churchmen  of  the  Protestant  faith  and 
eminent  rabbis,  have  vigorously  con- 
demned the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act.  The  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
reUgious  and  democratic  conscience 
of  America  is  against  the  present 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act. 

Tliere  must  be  a  speedy  and  drastic 
revision  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act.  W^  must  have  a  new, 
enUghtened.  progressive,  humane,  and 
just  immigration  law.  The  law  immigra- 
tion law  must  reflect  the  true  American 
doctrines  of  fairness.  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity. America  must  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  and  the  equality  of  man. 
I  shall  make  every  effort  to  get  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Represnitatives 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  with  me  in 
the  fight  to  completely  revise  the  present 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act. 
This  law  is  now  known  as  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


TheLookoat 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  recently  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  American  Cattle  Producer  car- 
ried an  editorial  that  very  clearly  dis- 
cusses the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr, 
Benson's  basic  ideas: 

[From  the  American  Cattle  Producer  of 
March  1953] 
Tbk  Lookout 

Less  Oovemment  support  and  more  private 
enterprise  Is  the  new  farm  policy  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Ezra  T.  Benson.  Here  it 
Is  In  his  own  words: 

"The  supreme  test  of  .any  Government  pol- 
icy, agricultural  or  other,  should  be  'How 
will  It  affect  the  character,  morale,  and  weU- 
being  of  our  people?'  We  need — the  world 
needs — a  strong  America  in  the  critical  years 
ahead. 

"Freedom  is  a  Ood-glven,  eternal  principle 
vouchsafed  to  us  luider  the  Constitution.  It 
must  be  continually  guarded  as  something 
more  precious  than  life  itself.  It  is  doubtful 
If  any  man  can  be  politically  free  who  de- 
pends upon  the  state  for  sustenance.  A 
completely  planned  and  subsidized  economy 
weakens  initiative,  discourages  Industry,  de- 
stroys character,  demoralizes  the  people. 

•Ttie  future  of  agriculture  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  sotmd  economic  system  depend 
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upon  the  vigorous  reemphasls  of  the  prin- 
ciples, benefits  and  values  of  private  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

"Our  agrlcultviral  policy  should  aim  to  ob- 
f  In  In  the  market  place  full  parity  prices  of 
larm  products  and  parity  Incomes  for  farm 
people  so  that  farmers  will  have  freedom,  to 
operate  efficiently  and  to  adjust  their  pro- 
duction to  changing  consumer  demands  in 
an  expanding  economy.  This  objective  can- 
not be  assured  by  Government  programs 
alone.  It  can  be  achieved  only  vrith  a  steady 
level  of  prices,  high  employment  and  pro- 
duction, and  rising  output  per  worker. 

"The  most  important  method  of  promoting 
the  long-time  welfare  of  farm  people  and  the 
Nation  Is  the  support  of  adequate  programs 
of  research  and  education  in  the  production, 
processing,  marketing,  and  utilization  of 
farm  products,  and  in  problems  of  rural  liv- 
ing. This  program,  with  freedom,  has  en- 
abled farmers  to  do  their  full  share  in  pro- 
Tiding  the  American  people  with  the  highest 
level  of  living  in  the  world.  Moderate  fur- 
ther balanced  expansion  is  necessary  to  en- 
able farmers  to  provide  an  even  better  diet 
Xor  oiu*  increasing  population. 

Price  supports  should  provide  insurance 
against  disaster  to  the  farm-producing  plant 
and  help  to  stabilize  national  food  supplies. 
But  price  supports  which  tend  to  prevent 
production  shifts  toward  a  balanced  supply 
in  terms  of  demand  and  which  encourage 
uneconomic  production  and  result  In  con- 
tinuing heavy  surpluses  and  subsidies  should 
be  avoided.  Our  efforts  should  be  to  reorient 
our  present  national  policies  and  programs 
so  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  develop' 
ment  of  a  prosperous  and  productive  agricul- 
ture within  our  free  enterprise  sjrstem. 

"It  U  generally  agreed  that  there  is  danger 
In  the  undue  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Too  many  Americans 
are  calling  on  Washington  to  do  for  them 
what  they  should  be  willing  to  do  for  them- 
selves. 

"The  principles  of  economic  freedom  are 
applicable  to  farm  problems.  We  seek  a 
minimum  of  restrictions  on  farm  production 
and  marketing  to  permit  the  maximum  of 
dependence  on  free  market  prices  as  the  best 
gxiides  to  production  and  consumption. 
Farmers  should  not  be  placed  In  a  position 
of  working  for  Government  bounty  rather 
than  producing  for  a  free  market. 

"Our  agrlcvjltural  policy  will  emphasize 
the  further  development  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  for  farm  products.  We 
will  seek  ways  and  means  of  Improving  the 
operation  of  free  markets.  We  envision  In- 
cresused  efficiency  in  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  in  production,  more  complete 
crop  and  market  reports.  Improved  grading 
and  Inspection  services  and  an  expanded 
educational  program  for  better  hiunan  nutri- 
tion. In  these  ways,  as  In  others,  we  can 
serve  the  best  interests  of  consumers  as 
well  as  farmers. 

*Tnefficlency  should  not  be  subsidized  in 
agf  xrultxire  or  any  other  segment  of  ova 
economy.  Relief  programs  should  be  oper- 
ated as  such — not  as  an  aid  to  the  entire 
agrlcultvu-al  industry.  Emergency  programs 
should  be  terminated  when  the  emergency  is 


over; 


The  Unfed  States  Is  a  RepvUie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  BUSBET 

or  nxiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In- 
deed surprised  when  President  Elsen- 
homti,  in  ''-^mmfntlng  on  the  Senate  de- 


bate pertaining  to  the  confirmation  of 
Charles  E.  Boblen  as  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  said: 
In  a  democracy,  one  has  to  expect  that. 

While  for  years  the  Democrats, 
through  design  or  otherwise,  have  re- 
ferred to  our  form  of  government  as  a 
democracy,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Re- 
publican should  do  so,  even  though  he 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "The  United  States  Is  a  Repub- 
lic," which  was  sent  to  me  by  my  good 
friend,  Charles  A.  Marshall  of  Chicago, 
111.: 

Thx  UNrrzD  States  Is  a  Rxpubuc 

America  was  set  up  as  a  republic,  which 
means  that  the  laws  are  made  and  adminis- 
tered by  representatives  who.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, are  chosen  by  the  people  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  all  the  people. 

The  word  "republic"  means  rule  for  the 
people  and  it  sets  a  limit  to  political  power. 
It  signifies  an  organization  dealing  with  af- 
fairs that  concern  the  public,  this  Implying 
that  there  are  also  private  affairs — a  sphere 
of  social  and  personal  life — with  which  the 
government  Is  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
cerned. 

"The  word  'democracy'  means  rule  by  the 
masses  and  mass  rule  means  mob  rule." 
(James  Madison,  from  the  Federalist  Papers.) 

"A  pure  democracy  can  admit  no  cure  for 
the  mischiefs  of  faction.  A  conmion  passion 
or  Interest  will  be  felt  by  a  majority  and 
there  is  nothing  to  check  the  Inducements 
to  sacrifice  the  weaker  party.  Hence  it  is 
that  democracies  have  ever  been  found  in- 
compatible with  personal  security  or  the 
rights  of  property,  and  have.  In  general,  been 
as  short  in  their  lives  as  they  have  been  vio- 
lent in  their  deaths." 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  individual  free- 
dom unless  the  rights  of  the  minority  can  be 
protected,  and  in  an  unrestrained  democracy 
It's  too  easy  for  the  organized  pressure  groups 
to  impose  on  the  rights  of  others. 

"BlU  of  RlghU"  misnamed:  should  be 
"Statement  of  Prohibitions"  because  we  limit 
our  Government  as  to  what  they  can  do  as 
public  officials. 

Human  rights  are  natural  rights,  bom  In 
every  human  being  along  with  his  life,  and 
"Inseparable  from  his  life."  People  cannot 
be  given  that  which  already  belongs  to  them, 
and  only  to  them. 

In  England  the  English  bill  of  rlghte  Is 
entirely  correct  in  name  because  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  certain  freedoms  which  the  British 
Government  permits  its  subjects. 

In  America  public  officials  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  permission,  not  the  donors.  They  are 
the  servants,  not  the  masters. 


More  Freedom  in  the  Market  Place 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CALTFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "More  Freedom  In  the  Market 
Place,"  by  William  B.  Wright,  partner- 
ship owner.  Mary's  River  Ranch.  Deeth, 
Nev..  and  director.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  which  ap- 


peared in  the  March  27,  1953,  Issue  of 
Washington  Report,  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

The  livestock  industry  has  never  asked  its 
Government  for  any  kind  of  sub^ldias  and 
it  never  will. 

Any  clamor  for  Government  aids  will  oome 
largely  from  those  who  have  recently  moved 
In  on  the  fringe  of  the  Industry,  but  not 
from  the  real  ranchmen  and  the  experienced 
feeders. 

We  believe  In  a  free  market.  That  Is  why 
we  also  believe  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  should  now  have  the  moral  support 
of  every  businessman,  whether  he  is  a  live- 
stock producer,  or  In  the  textile  industry, 
or  in  the  machine  tool  industry.  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  Secretary  Benson  also  believes  In 
the  free  market.  This  is  a  sound  economic 
principle  that  in  the  long  range  is  the  best 
for  everybody  and  from  which  we  will  all 
benefit  the  most. 

In  the  livestock  industry  we  expect  to  have 
oiu:  ups  and  downs  as  the  years  go  along,  but 
we  are  convinced  from  experience  that  we 
will  have  more  ups  than  downs  if  we  main- 
tain a  free  market,  which  means  a  free 
American  economy. 

At  the  moment  Secretary  Benson  Is  under 
attack  by  organized  mischief  makers  who 
want  to  prevent  any  basic  reexamination  of 
our  national  farm  policy. 

A  part  of  this  attack  on  him  has  been  the 
charge  that  in  continuing  dairy  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity  for  a  year,  beginning 
April  1.  he  was  being  Influenced  by  politics. 
This  is  false  and  every  bxisinessman  in  Amer- 
ica should  understand  It.  Under  existing 
law,  basic  farm  commodities  must  be  sup- 
ported at  90  percent  of  parity.  This  includes 
such  grains  as  wheat  and  com,  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  feed  used  in  dairy  produc- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  In  fairness  to  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers could  not  do  less  than  he  did  in  their 
behalf,  nor  did  he  act  at  all  without  calling 
in  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  con- 
gressional and  dairy  farm  leaders  and  various 
other  dairy  industry  representatives. 

The  ultimate  decision  had  the  full  back- 
ing of  President  Elsenhower  and  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Benson 
made  it  very  clear  that  in  his  opinion  con- 
tinuing maximum  supports  are  not  the  long- 
range  solution  to  the  dairy  industry  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  one  year  that  dairy  products  will 
be  supported  at  00  percent  of  parity,  the 
dairy  industry  has  pledged  Itself  to  work  on 
the  program  to  reduce  Government  support 
purchases  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

The  Secretary  was  confident  that  he  would 
have  cooperation  by  the  indiutry  when  he 
took  his  stand. 

As  livestock  producers,  we  ranchmen  have 
had  all  the  experience  with  Government 
interference  In  our  business  that  we  want. 
We  had  It  when  price  controls  on  meat  were 
In  effect.  And  while  the  consumer  did  not 
understand  tt.  his  great  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing meat  at  fair  prices  was  due  to  certain 
controls  on  the  livestock  producers  and  the 
meat  indiistry  of  which  we  were  keenly 
aware  but  which  received  little  notice  in  the 
daily  press. 

Our  stand  against  any  sort  of  Government 
control,  whether  by  way  of  restriction  on 
marketing,  or  In  pegged  prices,  or  a  price 
support.  Is  based  on  harsh  experience.  We 
know  that  In  the  end  the  very  people  that 
such  Government  meddling  is  supposed  to 
assist  are  the  ones  who  are  hurt  the  most. 
The  classic  example  of  the  moment  is  the 
consumer  under  meat  price  controls.  Not 
until  controls  went  off  was  there  a  sub- 
stantial redixrtlon  In  the  retaU  prlcas  of 
meat. 

Secretary  Benson  has  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult assignments  of  any  Cabinet  officer  in 
the  last  generatioik.    fie  has  fallen  heir  |o 
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a  set  of  statutory  provisions  with  relation  to 
the  market  in  whose  formation  he  had  no 
hand  whatever.  He  must  obey  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  In  the 
meantime,  he  Is  making  it  very  clear  that 
he  believes  in  the  policy  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration toward  agriculture.  This  policy 
has  as  its  basic  principle  an  emphasis  on  a 
free  market. 

I  stand  behind  him  on  that  premise  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  future  welfare  of  this 
country  revolves  around  a  free  market,  a  free 
America,  and  a  free  people. 


A  PensioB  for  Ovt  Older  Otaeas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Monday,  April  20,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude  the   following   resolution: 

Whereas  it  Is  ever  more  difficult  tcr  the 
workingman  to  save  money  during  his  able 
working  years  to  assure  an  Independent  old 
age;  and 

Whereas  the  present  soelal-seeurity  bene- 
fits are  far  from  atfeqxiate,  in  view  of  the 
mounting  cost  of  living,  to  provide  a  decent 
sUndard  of  living  for  the  retired  worker; 
and 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  House  and 
Senate  on  March  10,  1953,  did  approve  reso- 
lutions asking  Congress  to  set  up  a  pension 
system  of  at  least  9100  a  month  to  every 
person  over  66  years  of  age  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  our  National  Congress  has  not  to 
this  date  acted  In  favor  of  House  bill  1041 
as  presented  by  Congressman  Thomas  J. 
Lams,  from  Massachijsetts,  on  January  6, 1953, 
which  wcmld  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provids  a  direct  Federal  pension  of  at 
least  $100  a  month  to  all  American  dtUwns 
who  have  been  citizens  10  years  or  over,  to 
be  prorated  according  to  the  cost  of  living 
as  on  January  3.  1953:  Therefore  be  it 

Rtaolved.  That  this  Local  No.  540.  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  A.  P.  of  L., 
assembled,  go  on  record  as  fully  supjxirting 
saU.  bUl  H.  R.  1041  to  the  end  that  this  biU 
will  be  given  an  early  hearing,  and  give  com- 
fort to  the  average  American  cltlxen  In  his 
retirement. 


Instruments  that  make  an  orchestra,  each 
vibrant  with  its  own  true  note,  yet  weaving 
Into  one  great  harmony  that  swells  and. 
cresting,  breaks  upon  the  barkening  ear.  or 
as  great  waves  that  rhythmic  beat,  drum- 
like, upon  a  shore  beneath  the  baton  of  a 
hxirricane.  And  here  within  mine  an- 
guished soul  I  catch  this  answer,  which  your 
many-throated  voice  cries  out  to  me.  Just 
as  our  dead  cry  out  from  muted  lips,  with 
eloquence  you  cry:  "We  did  not  wish  to 
fight,  yet  fight  we  did.  Reluctantly  we  left 
cur  native  shores,  by  duty  called  to  serve 
our  country's  cause  and  take  up  battle  in 
these  somber  hills;  but  it  is  now  our  firm, 
unwavering  wiU  to  carry  on,  determined  to 
keep  faith  with  them  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  us.  The  blood  and  price  they 
gave  was  limitless,  who  gave  their  all.  Never 
will  we  betray  that  trust.  Our  dead  shall 
never  taunt  the  living  because  what  they 
had  saved  for  us  we  loct.  We  are  not  happy 
In  this  bloody  strife,  we  long  to  share  the 
luxury  of  peace,  the  blessed  bounties  peace 
holds  in  her  lap.  It  is  for  our  own  children 
that  we  fight,  for  wives,  parents,  and  friends, 
for  all  that  binds  the  soul  of  man  to  man 
and  man  to  God — to  guard  these  sacred 
gifts,  bestowed  on  us  by  Him  we  call  Our 
Father,  we  now  bend  to  this  vile  task,  with 
hope  and  fervent  prayer  that  we  may  live  to 
see  our  homes  again  and  feel  beneath  our 
feet  our  native  earth.  Please  tell  the  folks 
back  home  we  struggle  on  with  courage  born 
of  hope  for  better  days  and  better  ways  of 
life  than  now  we  know — with  faith  that,  deep 
beneath  the  mirth  and  play  the  airways 
bring  us  from  the  far-off  States,  there  stirs 
a  mighty  Nation's  gratitude.  We  shall  not 
fall  our  sacred  trust — and  yours — nor  leave 
"democracy"  a  graven  word  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, in  a  prison  world. 

Soldiers  in  Korea,  how  shall  I  answer  you, 
whose  eyes  search  mine?  With  the  strict 
truth — and  pray  you  understand:  The  folks 
back  home  are  wakened  to  yoxn*  need.  Since 
you  are  blood  of  ours,  you  know  full  well 
how  slowly  men  of  peace  prepare  for  war,  re- 
peated blows  must  forge  the  shining  blade, 
a  mass  of  plots  quicken  our  laggard  wills; 
the  studied  insults  of  a  well-armed  foe  but 
tardily  have  "roused  our  Nation's  soul,  and 
loosed  tu  from  ova  dreams  of  hard-earned 
peace,  a  people  whose  strong  heart  abhorreth 
war  now  humbly  girds  Itself  in  just  defense, 
geared  to  do  battle  for  those  precioiis  glfu 
wbose  sum  Is  liberty.  Despite  delays,  pray 
count  the  folks  back  home  as  one  with  you, 
solicitous  to  succor  all  yo\ur  needs.  Admir- 
ing you.  we  offer  deepest  thanks;  revering 
you,  we  offer  our  hearts'  love,  defenders, 
savlon  of  our  country's  life. 


layocatioB  by  Fraads  Cardinal  Spcllaua 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALZFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVXS 

Monday,  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  mLUNas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  invocation  of 
His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  which  was  delivered  at  the  dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  the  Hotel  Association 
of  New  York  on  February  4. 1953. 

The  invocation  follows: 

Soldiers  In  Korea,  what  shaU  you  say  to 
us  who  live  In  peace,  while  you  by  war's 
uncertain  fate  are  bound?  I  read  an  answer 
In  each  upturned  face  or  lowered  head  whUe 
I.  in  sacrlfloe  and  prayer,  with  you  beg  God 
to  bring  OMn  peace    an  aaswar,  varied  ••  tha 


Tke  Syabol  of  tke  Jewish  War  Vetcrani 
of  the  Unitea  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVK8 

Tuesday.  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  RicoRD  a  speech  delivered  by  my 
valued  friend  and  eminent  jurist,  the 
Honorable  Saul  S.  Streit,  judge  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  New  York. 
This  address  was  made  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  County  Com- 
mander Milton  M.  Rosenberg,  of  the  New 
York  County  Council  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  this  occasion  Judge  Streit  most  de- 
servedly  was   given   an   Americani«n 


award  from  the  New  York  County  Coun- 
cil of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  His 
outstanding  service  to  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation  in  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  ideals  of  Americanism 
amongst  the  youth  of  America  is  known 
to  all  and  is  most  commendatory.  He  is 
well  deserving  of  the  honor  bestowed 
on  him. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans,  as  the  pa- 
triotic voice  of  American  Jewry,  main- 
tains a  liaison  with  over  23  million  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States  who  in  them- 
selves and  their  families  constitutOvUie 
most  pertinent  voice  in  America  today. 
Because  its  men  and  women  speak  as 
veteran  to  veteran,  the  JWV  is  able  to 
enlist  the  S3m!»pathy  and  active  support 
of  all  major  veterans'  organizations  in 
support  of  their  really  worthwhile 
projects. 
Thx  Stkbol  or  trb  Jewish  Wae  Vrxsaks 

or  THX  UmrxD  States 

(Address  of  Judge  Saul  S.  Streit  at  Jewish 

War  Veterans  dltmer,  April  11,  19SS) 

I  am  flattered  and  honored  by  this  cita- 
tion but  not  at  all  certain  that  I  am  worthy 
of  this  rare  distinction  coming  from  an  or- 
ganization of  Americans  whose  past  Is  re- 
plete with  valor,  sacrifice,  and  devotion: 
whose  present  is  a  dedication  to  freedom, 
justice,  and  brotherly  love;  and  who  would 
in  the  future  again  pledge  their  lives  and 
their  fortunes  for  the  unalienable  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  me.  the  tltie  "Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States"  has  a  deep  significance. 

As  I  look  upon  this  emblem  engrafted  on 
this  i^aque  «■  trophy,  it  brings  to  mind  the 
words  of  that  Immortal  liberal,  soldier,  and 
jurist.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  said: 
"We  live  by  symbols." 

The  flag  is  but  a  bit  of  btintlng,  yet  when 
raised,  it  is  a  symbol. 

^ts  red  is  our  life  blood. 

Its  stars,  our  world. 

Its  blue,  our  heaven. 

It  owns  our  land. 

At  wlU.  it  throws  away  our  lives. 

The  cruclfijc  Is  the  symbol  of  Christianity. 

The  feast  of  Passover,  which  we  just  cele- 
brated, is  a  traditional  symbol  of  freedom 
from  slavery. 

And  so  this  crest  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans with  its  star  of  David  encircled  by  the 
wreath  of  American  victory  and  superim- 
posed by  the  American  eagle  is  a  symbol. 

Tou  will  notice  how  the  Mogen  Duvld  and 
the  eagle  blend  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  means  that  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
inconsistency  between  oxir  Jewish  heritage 
and  the  principles  entinclated  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indei>endence  by  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1T7«. 

It  means  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  Talmud  and  the  doctrines  proclaimed 
In  our  Constitution  adopted  at  the  Conven- 
tion <xi  September  17.  1787. 

In  fact,  they  are  a  translation  Into  reality 
of  the  Ideals  of  Judaism. 

It  means  thatJKe  believe  that  government 
derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  in  the  unalienable  right 
to  worship  God  as  we  choose. 

This  symbol  means  our  unswerving  alle- 
giance to  America  and  what  it  stands  for. 

As  distinguished  from  fascism  and  com- 
munism, where  man  Is  a  tool — a  slave  of  the 
supreme  state;  communism  denies  that  man 
Is  a  child  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  conciliatory 
policy  adopted  by  the  Kremlin,  communism 
is  nonetheless  an  atheistic  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy this  Government  or  any  other  govern- 
ment not  communistic;  and  any  person  who 
is  actively  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Communist  Party  Is  guilty  «C  oonsplracy 
against  the  United  fiTtates. 
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A  Jew  in  America  who  believes  and  prac- 
tices the  precepts  of  his  religion  must  per- 
Xorce  be  a  good  American. 

A  Jew  cannot  become  a  CDmmunlst  and 
remain  a  Jew.  No  more  than  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant  can  become  a  Communist  and 
remain  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant. 

A  Jew  who  has  become  a  Communist  has 
forsalcen  his  religion  and  his  action  is  as 
un-Jewl£h  as  it  is  un-American.  He  has 
become  an  apostate — a  deserter — and.  under 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Jewish  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary,  cannot  even  claim  burial 
In  a  Jewish  burial  ground. 

And  this  wreath  of  victory  Is  silent  yet 
forceful  testimony  of  the  spirit,  the  sacrifice, 
the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
Jew. 

This  symbol  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  is 
the  best  t.nswer  to  the  libel  agaliut  the  Jew 
by  the  demagogues,  the  anti-Semites  and 
the  hatemongers. 

During  every  emergency  from  Valley  Forge 
to  Korea,  the  Jews  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  bravery,  valor,  and  loyalty. 

Our  archives  are  replete  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of  members  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

I  could  recount  many  Instances  of  courage, 
bravery,  and  sacrifice. 

I  could  begin  with  the  story  of  Haym  Salo- 
mon, who  gave  up  his  for  time  to  finance  the 
American  Revolution. 

And  continue  on  and  tell  you  about  the 
Intrepid  courage  of  the  seven  Jewish  soldiers 
who,  during  the  Civil  War,  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

I  could  then  talk  about  the  8.000  Jewish 
soldiers  who  served  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

And  then  tell  about  the  sacrifice  of  Chap- 
lin Qoode  and  his  fellow  ministers  of  reli- 
gion who  gave  up  their  lifebelU  and  then 
went  down  with  the  steamship  Dorchester, 
locked  arm  in  arm.  in  the  gray  light  of  a  cold 
Atlantic  dawn  so  that  others  might  live. 

But  It  would  take  many,  many  hours  to 
even  attempt  to  relate  the  details  of  a  few 
of  these  episodes. 

However,  a  brief  reference  to  the  Congkxs- 
BIONAL  Record  and  the  Army  Almanac  will 
demonstrate  more  forcefully  the  role  of  the 
Jewish  war  veterans  In  successfully  defend- 
ing the  American  way  of  life. 

During  the  First  World  War.  the  Jews  con- 
tributed over  250,000  to  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  This  manpower  con- 
stituted 5%  percent  of  the  total  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  whereas  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
United  States  was  only  3'^  percent.  In  that 
conflict,  the  Jews  suffered  12.000  casualties, 
of  whom  3.500  died  in  action. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  the  Jewish 
eontributlon  was  over  650.000.  This  was  414 
percent  of  all  the  Armed  Forces;  whereas  the 
Jewish  popiUatlon  was  again  only  3%  per- 
cent. Here  they  suffered  over  40.000  casual* 
ties,  of  whom  11,000  died  in  action. 

On  the  fortunate  side  of  the  ledgsr,  they 
received  over  sa.OOO  awards  for  bravery  and 
▼Hor. 

■quaUy  ilorlous  ta  ths  record  of  our  iptr- 
ttual  leaders.  Though  dtrtymen  were  ex- 
empt from  mlUtMT  •wrloe.  811  ordained  p«b. 
bla  Tolustetred  and  saw  aetlve  tervtoe  as 
chaplains  In  evcrr  theater  of  war. 

This  contribution  from  Jewry  was  abova 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

TiMaa  afurea  do  not  tell  the  entire  story 
but,  as  Z  said,  they  ara  slfnlflcant  In  rc?aal. 
Ini  the  role  the  Jaws  playtd  la  the  fl|ht 
of  aU  free  people  tor  democracy  and  for 
the  survival  of  reUfloua  freadom. 

Jews  seek  no  special  oradlt  for  theae  ex- 
aaptloaal  deeds.  Wa  simply  ara  proud  of  you 
tor  havlat  MlAlled  your  duty  aa  Americans. 
And  It  te  an  Indication  of  what  lo  axpect 
of  tba  Amarleaa  Jtw  la  Um  future  abould 
our  country  call. 

This,  ladles  and  ttntlaman,  la  the  symbol 
^  *?w.  'V^*^  ^'^  Veterans.  I  am  fratatul 
tor  thU  honor.   I  shall  chartaH  lu 


Going  PUces? — Americans  Cut,  Bat  Most 
Folks  Cu't 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  KTW  TOBK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
the  barriers  have  been  rising  higher  and 
higher  against  freedom  to  move  about 
our  planet.  There  was  a  time  when 
people  who  felt  like  it  could  just  get  up 
and  git.  Those  dars  are  just  about  gone 
for  more  than  half  the  world.  American.s 
who  want  to  travel  can  get  a  passport 
vithout  much  trouble,  but  even  we  can- 
not go  everywhere.  They  just  would  not 
let  most  of  us  in  anywhere  the  hammer 
and  sickle  rules  the  roost.  You  cannot 
get  to  Russia.  China,  Poland.  Hungary, 
numania.  Czechoslovakia,  and  lots  of 
other  places  unless  you  carry  15  kinds  of 
diplomatic  pull,  and  even  then  you  may 
find  yourself  stopped  at  every  gate. 

But  we  have  a  snap  in  comparison  with 
other  people.  They  cannot  get  out.  If 
you  live  almost  anj-where.  and  they  do  let 
you  out,  tliey  count  the  money  you  can 
take  with  you  and  restrict  the  amount 
you  can  spend  any  place  you  do  go.  80 
you  cannot  take  it  with  you  when  you 
finally  go,  and  you  cannot  take  It  with 
you  when  .you  Just  go. 

There  ought  to  be  an  end  to  this  kind 
of  nonsense  In  the  20th  century.  People 
ought  to  be  able  to  travel  freely  through- 
out our  world  and  see  how  all  of  us  live. 
Travel  may  not  always  broaden  the 
mind,  but  It  certainly  deepens  the  under- 
standing. We  should  have  more,  not  less. 
Mr.  Malenkov,  please  note. 


Adfbress  of  Saoretary  •£  Labor  Dorkia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaACRTraRTS 

IN  IHI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXa 

Mondav,  AprU  20,  19S5 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord, 
I  wish  to  Inolude  herein  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Martin  P.  Dur- 
kln,  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  tlie  Greater  Lawrence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on 
Thursday  eyenlnf,  April  16,  105S: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  la  Lawrence  this 
avanlng.  I  have  heard  a  treat  deal  about 
the  way  you  have  been  meeting  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  community  problems— unemploy- 
mant. 

Fraaldani  Bisanhowar  asked  me  to  convey 
to  you  his  Blncara  Intereal  In  tha  success 
or  your  economic  development  prcgraaa.  Me 
.!•  *?^  pawonally  coaaarnad  about  your 
altuaUon  ever  since  he  |ot  a  flrat-hand  look 
at  It  back  on  October  ai  last  year.  Ha  was 
much  eneouragad  by  tha  prograaa  report  that 
he  rMalved  the  weak  before  last  tram  your 
■analcra  and  Oonfreaamen.  your  lovamor 
and  mayor,  and  the  Lawrence  dalegatton  in 
^  Qttoa  al  the  WhlM  Houaa.   Hawaatayou 


to  know  that  your  problem  Is  obtaining  his 
personal  attention  aa  well  as  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  of  myself.  He 
has  been  much  impressed  by  the  great 
inltiatlTc  shown  against  real  odds  by  your 
community  in  bringing  in  new  industries 
to  replace  the  jobe  lost  in  tcztUes.  He  par- 
ticularly wants  you  to  know  that  be  has 
great  confidence  in  the  future  oi  Lawrence, 
based  on  his  faith  in  Its  people  and  in  their 
determination  to  rebuild  the  prosperity  of 
their  community. 

Your  delegation  made  several  suggestions 
to  the  President:  one  of  them  was  the  set- 
ting aside  of  parts  of  future  procurements 
of  woolens  and  worsteds  for  negotiation  into 
mills  working  80  hours  or  less  a  week.  The 
same  recommendation  was  made  by  dele- 
gations from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  textile 
unions.  Tou  wUl  be  Interested  to  know  that 
this  program  has  already  been  undertaken. 
The  first  worsted  set-asldes  are  being 
awarded  this  week.  The  value  of  woolen  and 
worsted  contracts  to  be  placed  over  the  next 
75  days  will  be  substantial.  Lawrence 
should  benefit  from  some  of  these  contracts 
if  your  mills  bid  for  them  competitively. 
Prociu-ement  officials  tell  me  that  this  set- 
aside  program  not  only  costs  the  Govern- 
ment no  more,  but  It  actually  saves  tha 
Government  money. 

While  this  is  an  Important  method  of 
assisting  surplus  labor  areas,  we  all  knew 
tha;  what  the  Government  buys  is  such  a 
small  amount  of  the  total  production  of 
the  textile  indusUy  that  the  jobs  thus  cre- 
ated can  never  offset  a  drop  in  civilian  da- 
nuuuL 

BivnsincA'noN  is  solution 

The  real  solution  of  Lawrence's  problem, 
therefore.  Is  in  dlverelflcatlon — in  spreading 
your  economic  base  so  that  the  community's 
prosperity  and  the  Jobs  of  its  workers  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
single  industry. 

To  accomplish  this  for  your  city  and  Its 
people  will  take  a  four-way  partnership— 
your  community,  private  industry,  your 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

The  Labor  Department's  Interest  in  thla 
spot  surplus  manpower  problem  dates  from 
March  4.  1913.  when  President  William  How- 
ard Taft  signed  the  law  creating  the  Depart- 
ment. It  was  directed  t>y  Congress  to  ad- 
vance (wage  earners')  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment.  When  Congress  re- 
assigned the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
to  the  Department,  with  its  responsibilities 
for  placement  of  workers  and  unemployment 
insiu-ance,  It  reemphaslsed  the  Department's 
role  of  Job  developer. 

Our  principal  concern,  of  course,  is  the  set- 
back that  unemployment  represents  to  tha 
worker  and  his  fsmily — the  cut  in  Income 
for  himself,  the  lowered  standard  of  living 
for  hU  famUy.  and  the  Impairment  of  his 
ability  to  raise  his  ohUdran  as  ha  would 
like  to. 

Unemployment  Insurance  doaa  replace 
some  of  this  lost  income.  It  puts  back  in 
an  area  soma  of  tha  purchaalng  power  lost 
when  textile  mills  close  or  go  on  snort  time. 
It  providea  an  Immediate  support  to  tha 
anure  economy  right  whara  tha  aooaomy 
needs  such  support  most  But  U  cannot  do 
a  satisfactory  Job  in  communttlaa  where  un« 
amploymaat  la  of  long  duration.  Bsra  in 
Lawrence,  for  aiampla,  eihauatloaa  of  baae- 
llta  run  far  too  high.  Ivan.  than,  payments 
In  this  area  alone  total  between  nine  and 
ten  mllJlon  dollars  a  year,  When  you  suc- 
ceed In  creaung  enough  new  Jobs  to  raplaca 

**??.  *?••  7?^  *"'^  *^*«  •■  '  •»  oonfldent  you 
Will,  it  wlU  rapraaant  not  only  a  new  way  of 
life  for  tha  workara  ooacaraad  and  your 
aatira  community,  but  alao  a  saving  of  aavan 
to  a^ht  mliuon  doUara  a  year  to  tha  tuta, 
tha  NaUon,  and  tha  companies  who  pay  tha 
uaamployment-lnauranca  taaaa. 

From  a  purely  admlnlstratlva  point  of 
view,  tha  employment  aarvioa  te  alao  aavara* 
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ly  handicapped  In  He  c^eretkna  when  Jobs 
are  simply  not  available  to  employ  the 
workers  of  an  area.  WIverever  this  is  the 
case  Id  a  community,  we  feel  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  employment  office 
manager,  assisted  t>y  his  state  agency,  to 
bring  these  faots  to  the  nttention  of  the  com- 
munity leadership  and  fisslst  them  in  under- 
taking action  progranwi  to  create  the  Jobs 
needed.  I  am  told  thst  this  is  exactly  the 
way  several  of  our  employment  service  man- 
agers in  hard-hit  towns  in  New  England 
have  ftmctloned. 

LAWSBfCB  WOBST  tW   WAtlOW 

These  Islands  of  surpi  us  latxv  in  an  other- 
wise prosperous  nation  ixise  a  national  prob- 
lem. Dislocations  are  of  course  inevitable 
In  a  changing  economy  like  our  own.  But 
unless  corrected,  they  act  like  a  brake  on 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  entire  na- 
tional economy.  We  have  36  labor  market 
areas  In  the  country  tociay  with  6  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  workers  without  Jobs.  Law- 
rence Is  the  most  critical  situation  of  all, 
due  to  your  Job  losses  in  textiles.  The  Na- 
tion can  ill  afford  this  waste  on  our  human 
resources  at  any  time,  least  of  all  now. 

But  this  is  not  only  a  problem.  It  also 
presents  an  opportunity — an  opportunity  to 
expanding  Industry  looking  for  locations  for 
branch  plants.  Here,  In  Lawrence,  are 
reservoirs  at  skUied.  stable  work  forces.  Here, 
too,  are  Tirii"*i<  amoun^^  of  physical  energy, 
c<  power,  of  water  and  of  otiier  natural  re- 
sooroee.  Here  are  partly  utilised  communtty 
facUttlee — homes,  schcois.  churches,  and 
siuipping  centers — to  hiuse  and  service  this 
lat>or  force,  iiniliVrt  nitlonal  shortages  of 
many  of  these  things.  Most  important  at 
all.  perhaps,  is  the  oocrmunlty's  welcome  to 
new  Industry,  ezpreesed  here  in  Lawrence  by 
your  Greater  Lawrenoo  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee for  Industrial  Development.  It  Is  this 
fact  which  holds  out  a  real  promise  for  the 
future  of  your  city,  since  many  companies 
today  are  seeking  areas  into  which  they  can 
expand. 

Indeed,  rompantee  already  utilising  this 
snd  other  areas  of  surplw  ialxsr  are  among 
the  leaders  of  Ameriaoi  Industry.  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  theee  are  centara  of  In- 
dustrial c^jportunlty. 


an  WATS  TO 

But  it  Is  prinuu-ily  the  Job  of  the  com- 
munity to  bring  these  assets  to  the  attention 
of  expanding  Industry.  Hers  are  six  steps 
many  communities  have  used  successfully: 

Step  No.  1  la  to  stwly  your  own  asaets 
and  liabilities,  partlculiu-ly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  new  industry.  Industry  wanU  to 
know  all  about  an  area's  labor  force,  its 
transportaUon  facUitlaa.  lU  utUltlsa.  lU  fl- 
nanoes,  lU  Industrial  sltaa.  lU  educational 
and  recreational  faculties.  Its  bonded  Indebt- 
edneea  for  tha  community  Itself,  and  as  It 
comparaa  to  other  oomnkunltlaa  of  compara- 
ble slaa  alaawhare.  Thia  aalf-study  should 
not  only  turn  up  tha  cooununltys  asaats,  but 
also  the  community's  UablUUaa.  Ona  tax- 
tile  town,  after  such  a  survey,  found  that 
lU  two  graataat  llabUltlaa  ware  lU  fanaral 
appaaraaca  and  lU  history  of  poor  Industrial 
relaUona.  It  U  aattlag  about  to  oorraot  both 
of  them. 

Tha  aacond  step  to  suooaaa  la  money— aub- 
BtanUal  amounU  both  for  equity  capital  and 
for  promotional  purposaa.  PottavlUa,  Pa., 
started  Ita  tndustrlal-dtvalopmant  drive  laat 
suQunar  with  a  houaa-to-bouaa  canvass  (or 
loans  from  tha  oltlaans  to  provide  equity 
capital  tor  tha  conatruotlon  of  new  plaata 
for  Industry.  That  town  of  •S,000  ralasd 
Heo.ooo.  Harrin,  111.,  with  11,000  population, 
has  raUed  over  ItOO.OOO  In  tha  last  4  yaara 
for  equity  capital  tor  almtlar  plant  con- 
Btruotloa.  Bcranton,  Pa^  bas  ralaad  doaa 
to  04  million  In  tha  aaiaa  way,  and  thla  bas 
provided  the  equity  capiUl  for  17  new  planta. 
In  ralalng  money,  tbasa  oltlsa  alao  ralsad 
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morale  and  built  eommxmlty  cooperation. 
They  gave  tangible  evidence  of  their  reoep- 
tlTtty  to  new  enterprise. 

A  third  step  which  many  of  these  areas 
have  undertaken  is  the  construction  of  new 
pUnts  even  before  a  new  industry  has  agreed 
to  come  in.  I  understand  your  neighliorlng 
city  of  Ixjwell  is  constructing  such  a  plant 
at  thU  time,  Wilkee-Barre,  PottsvUle,  and 
Downingtown,  Pa.,  have  all  had  success  with 
this  approach.  They  report  that  the  short- 
age of  new  plant  capacity,  nationwide.  Is 
such  that  they  have  had  no  trouble  finding 
tenants,  usually  before  the  building  Is 
complete. 

The  fourth  step  involves  Indtistrlal  rela- 
tions. The  most  ambitious  industrial-de- 
velopment program  cannot  succeed  without 
stable  industrial  relations  in  a  community. 
Most  manufacturers  look  at  the  industrial- 
relations  record  of  a  community  on  their 
first  visit.  They  talk  to  the  managements 
of  companies  already  there  to  find  out  what 
their  experience  bas  been.  Some  conununi- 
tles  have  found,  in  studying  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  that  a  poor  record  of  ialxjr- 
management  relations  was  handicapping 
ttiem  in  t|ielr  efforts  to  attract  new  indus- 
try. They  have  undertaken  conununity  pro- 
grams aimed  at  Improving  their  record,  and 
have  discovered  that  a  good  reputation  for 
industrial  peace  can  be  made. 

The  fifth  essential  step  is  an  effective  pro- 
motional program.  This  usually  is  built 
around  an  Industrial  development  commit- 
tee or  corporation,  with  a  full-time  director, 
such  as  you  have  here.  It  is  important 
that  your  story  be  told  to  the  managements 
of  industrial  enterprises  throughout  the 
country  who  are  making  the  decisions  that 
can  mean  prosperity  for  your  community. 
You  cannot  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel 
in  tills  business.  There  are  times  when 
modesty  Is  a  virtue,  but  this  Is  not  ona  of 
them. 

Finally,  the  sixth  step  in  your  ocuieentra- 
tion  upon  new  enterprise  Is  not  to  overlook 
the  possibilitlss  for  expanding  existing  en- 
terprises. Part  of  every  community  survey 
should  Include  a  careful  study  of  the  growth 
potential  in  the  small  businesses  that  are  al- 
ready located  in  town.  There  may  t>e  acres 
of  diamonds  In  your  own  backyard. 

Tou  have  made  a  most  promising  start  in 
your  economic  diversification  program  here. 
And  I  feel  confident  tiiat  if  you  business, 
civic,  government,  and  labor  leaders  in  Law- 
rence would  initiate  such  of  these  additional 
measures  as  fit  your  own  needs  within  the 
next  60  days,  you  could  be  In  sight  of  your 
goal  by  thla  time  next  year. 

CAM   KSLV   OTTiaXLVa 

In  short,  communities  can  do  more  for 
themselves  than  anyons  can  do  for  them. 
OuUiders  can  help  to  some  sxtent,  particu- 
larly m  bridging  tha  gap  between  the  com- 
munity and  outside  mdustry.  VtiltUaa  and 
railroads  serving  the  area  can  be  most  help- 
ful. For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Power 
*  Light  CO.  circulated  an  excellent  brochure, 
prepared  mostly  at  Ita  own  axpenas,  for  tha 
PettsTllla  COMmbar  of  Ooounerca.  It  waa 
sent  to  soma  t.OOO  Industrial  oontacU 
throughout  the  United  States  and  developed 
several  leads  tor  tha  local  group  to  follow 
up.  Kallroads  all  bava  laduatrlal  develop- 
ment departmenu  which  ought  to  be  mora 
extensively  used  by  tbaaa  community  de- 
velopment groups.  Tba  Baltimore  Ji  Ohio 
HaUroad  olrculartaad  tbair  industrial  oon- 
taeu  natlonwlds  wltb  a  brief  aoonomle  sur- 
vey of  Vlnoannas.  Ind.,  another  one  of  tbasa 
araaa.  After  leads  have  beaa  developed. 
very  often  utlllUas  and  railroads  do  detaUed 
etudtsa  for  prospects  on  tba  costs  of  loeattng 
irtorareaiaqusstloa.    Ibis  tocludaa  tha 

•oats  of  sbipplag  •••«^'!f  "fj!«lS"  J? 
tha  community,  tba  costs  o(  shlpplaf  the 
ftalabad  Items  to  their  principal  markata. 
tba  eoata  of  power.  baaW  llgbt,  and  taxaa. 


I  undersUnd  the  Boston  A  Ifalne  Railroad 
broogfat  a  group  of  Industrial  realtors  from 
Boston  up  to  look  at  industrial  properties 
available  tn  lAwrenee.  These  are  all  good 
examples  of  enlightened  self-interest  in  in- 
dustry. I  should  like  to  take  tbU  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  all  the  utUities  and  railroads 
that  service  our  35  labor  surplus  areas  to 
sit  down  vrith  industrial  development  groups 
in  these  communities  and  see  how  they 
might  be  of  help  to  these  groups  in  liringlng 
the  assets  of  their  communities  to  the  atten- 
tion of  indtistrlal  management  througtioBt 
the  Nation. 

There  is  still  another  sector  at  the  business 
community  wiUeh  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  these  lalxtr-surplus  areas  and  l>ene- 
flt  themselves  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  financial  institutions — banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  others.  Many  of  them  are 
Interested  in  investing  in  indxistrial  real 
estate.  Several  local  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations  have  vrorked  out  a  pat- 
tern whereby  an  Insurance  company  or  bank 
provides  first-mortgage  financing  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and  ^e  local 
corporation  provides  one-third  in  equity 
capltaL  If  this  were  followed  in  ull  our 
labor-surplus  areas  until  their  employment 
levels  were  raised  to  the  national  average, 
it  would  open  up  an  investment  opportu- 
nity for  our  financial  Institutions  estimated 
at  more  than  SlOO  million. 

Industrial  realtors  also  liave  a  real  op- 
portunity to  help  out.  They  are  called  in 
by  manufactxirers  constantly  to  find  loca- 
tions for  branch  plants.  Insofar  as  they 
can  recommend  the  available  plant  capacity 
and  industrial  sites  in  this  and  other  labor- 
surplus  areas  to  companies  planning  expan- 
sion. It  would  benefit  the  Nation  as  well  aa 
themselves. 

Manufacturers  closing  down  plants  in  an 
area  like  yours  have  a  particular  obligation. 
The  community  and  its  people  have  done 
much  for  them  for  many  years.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  recent  action  of  one  textile 
manufactvirer  in  retaining  an  industrial  de- 
veloper in  an  executive  capacity  to  assist 
communities  his  company  leaves  in  bring- 
ing in  new  industry  to  replace  the  lost  tex- 
tile Jobs.  It  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
enlightened  self-interest  for  every  such 
manufacttu'er  to  follow  that  example. 
KAirerACTUBxas  cam  help 
There  Is  one  part  of  the  btisiness  eom- 
mtmlty  which  could  make  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  this  whole  prob- 
lem than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together. 
And  that  is  the  manufacturers  who  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  branch  plants  over  the 
next  few  years.  Their  plant-location  deci- 
sions must  be  based  primarily  on  their  pro- 
duction and  marketing  requirements.  No 
one  would  ask  them  to  locate  in  any  area 
which  would  prove  uneconomic  for  their 
oparatlona.  Many  leading  manufacturers 
have  found,  however,  that  their  needs  match 
vary  doaely  the  resources  of  these  labor- 
surplus  areas. 

Sacratary  of  Oommarca  Weeks  plans  to  dis- 
cuss this  whole  problem  with  bla  bualnaaa 
advuory  council  at  Ita  next  maaUng.  Tha 
Oommarca  Department  also  plans  to  ralas  tbs 
problem  wltb  Its  Industry  advisory  00m- 
mlttasa. 

Secretary  WSaks  and  I  both  feel  that  man. 
ufacturlng  firms  planning  axpanalona  vrould 
aarva  tba  public  IntarasU  and  tbalr  own  m 
well  If  tbsy  surveyed  Lawrence  and  tba  otbar 
surplus  areas  to  ssa  If  one  of  tbsm  oaanot 
aupply  tba  production  and  markaUng  re- 
qvOramants  of  tbat  axpanslon. 

Tbis  admlntotratlon  looks  to  private  ladua- 
try  to  asauma  tba  primary  raspoaslbUlty  for 
kaaplag  our  economy  aubla  and  axpandlag 
aa  Itmust  If  we  ara  to  bave  Job  opportunltlaa 
for  our  growing  population,  Tba  batter  in- 
dustry dTscbargas  thU  responslblUty.  tba  laaa 
will  be  tba  public  demand  upon  OovaraBeat 
to  Ineraaae  its  role  tn  our  eeonoBsy. 
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•IbUlty  a(  orMttnc  •  ottnatt  in  which  «- 
PMMIlag  prlvttto  taduatry  pcottdw  food  Johi 
M  good  p«y.  ItM  F*dw«l  Oov«n»Mn%  Alao 
hM  th«  duty.  OBdw  th«  ImploTinMit  Aot  of 
IMd,  of  proBoUac  •ooaomlo  tUblUty  Md 
prtvontlat  ^*m  rttura  of  n*M  VBtrnploy- 
mtat  MroM  th«  land.  Thia  MhalalilraUon 
•taadi  flmly  ea  th«  pladfo  of  UmI  law. 

•Ul*  davotopmoat  acaaolw  aad  Btalt  Ma- 
ploymuit  Mourity  dtpartmoau  o«n  alao  b* 
«f  v«7  roal  Mstataaoo  lo  labor  lurplua  avaaa. 
Tha  raeord  that  haa  baaa  aatabUahad  by  tha 
aooaomle  davalopmaat  oonuaiaaloa  la  your 
aalthbartag  BUta  of  Ooaaactlout,  and  by  tha 
davalopmaat  oorporattoa  la  your  aalghborlac 
■tata  of  Haw  Baokpahlra.  ara  both  moat  Im- 
pfaaatva.  A  aumbar  of  atataa  froaa  llataa  to 
OaUforala  ara  dolat  a  flaa  job  la  aaatatlag 
thair  aommualtlaa  to  provtda  aaw  Job  oppor> 
tualtlaa  for  thair  workara.  Bvary  Buu  ought 
to  ha^  a  prograai  ilka  thla,  but  particularly 
thoaa  14  Stataa  whara  tha  Natloa'a  looallaad 
uaaaxployaMat  la  eoacaatratad. 
aran  RAita  AaaarAivo 
Z  ua^Hrataad  from  Oovarnor  Rartar  that  aa 
aspaadad  Stata  aooaomle  datalopmaat  pro- 
gram la  balng  plaaaad  for  llaaaaohuaatta. 
Paopla  la  Lawranca  tall  ma  that  thay  look 
forward  with  kaaa  aaUdpaUon  to  tha  proa- 
pact  of  r«al  halp  from  tha  8Uta  Rouaa.  Z 
oartalnly  hopa  that  thU  bacomaa  a  raallty 
aoon.  becauaa  aavaral  conununlUaa  la  your 
8tata  aa  wall  aa  Lawranoa  aaad  this  klad  of 
tachnlcal  aaalBt«noa. 

Tha  P^Bdaral  Oovarnmant  can  help  out,  too. 
Zt  la.  of  coursa.  a  aubatantlal  factor  In  the 
economy,  both  la  regard  to  the  poUdaa  it 
■eta  and  the  defenaa  materlala  It  purchaaes; 
thla  laat  haa  been  a  particularly  Important 
factor  since  the  Korean  war.  R  haa  a  very 
real  reeponalbillty  to  administer  ita  eco- 
nomic power  Intelligently.  It  haa  made  aub- 
atantlal eflorta  to  make  better  use  of  these 
surplus  labor  areas  for  defense  prodxictlon. 
Lawrence  haa  received  an  Impreaalve  amount 
of  defense  business  since  the  defense  pro- 
gram began—over  §4  mllUon  worth. 

The  fact  that  this  substantial  proportion 
of  defense  business  haa  come  to  Lawrence 
and  that  there  is  stiU  surplus  labor  Ulus- 
trates  dramatically  the  need  for  new  facul- 
ties in  growing  Industries  if  your  community 
Is  to  provide  the  Jobs  needed  by  your  people 
There  Is  wriatlvely  little  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  do  regarding  plant  location.  The 
planee  and  Unks  and  shells  required  for  the 
current  defense  effort  are  being  produced 
almost  entirely  by  ivlvate  Industry,  and  the 
location  of  additional  facllltlea  whenever 
they  are  needed  Is  in  large  part  determined 
by  them. 

CAM  BASS  TAX  LOAD 

The  Federal  Government  usually  effecta 
the  eatabllshment  of  new  production  faclll- 
tlea by  permitting  manufacturers  to  amortise 
aome  proportion  of  the  cost  of  new  defense 
plants  and  equipment  over  6  years  Instead 
of  the  usTial  ao  years.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  several  of  the  economic  development 
leaders  in  labor  surplus  areas  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  help  them  solve  their  em- 
ployment problems  if  some  special  consider- 
ation were  given  to  applications  for  tax 
amortlaatlon  from  companies  which  plan  to 
expand  into  such  areas. 

This  Is  being  carefully  considered  by  your 
Government.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  should 
help  these  areas  achieve  the  economic  ex- 
pansion they  need,  make  better  use  of  man- 
power for  the  defense  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  Government  money  by  reduc- 
ing the  disproportionate  amount  of  unem- 
ployment Insiirance  now  going  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Office  of  Defense  MobUixatlon 
Is  studying  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
It  would  be  possible,  a  decision  on  this 
matter  can  be  expected  within  the  next 
several  weeks. 

One  other  way  In  which  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  can  be  of  assistance  to  communl- 
Ues  in  utilizing  their  surplus  mjmpower  la 


to  gliM  apaelal  wmatdatattea  to  loaa  appll- 
oatlona  from  eoaapaalaa  atpaadlag  lato  thaaa 
araaa.  Thla  waa  oaa  of  tha  auggaatloaa  your 
dalagaUoa  made  to  tha  Praaldaat.  I  am 
told  that  tha  acpaaaloa  of  tha  ▲.  *  P.  oor- 
rugatad  bocboard  mill  hara  la  Lawranoa 
waa  aaalatad  with  aa  RFC  loan,  aad  that, 
diraetly  aad  ladlraoUy,  thla  wUI  load  to  tha 
oraatloa  by  tha  aad  of  thla  yaar  of  about  780 
aaw  Joba  la  your  araa. 

TiM  whcaa  quaatloa  of  bualaaaa  loaaa  by 
tha  Oovanunant  la  undar  ravlaw.  It  la.  of 
oouraa.  Arat  tha  raaponalbUlty  of  prtvata  ft- 
nanolal  Inittltutlona  to  provide  tha  capital 
headed  for  tha  axpanalon  of  industry.  Thara 
U  avary  dlitpoalUon  on  tha  part  of  tha  ad- 
miniatratioa  to  kaap  auch  hiMinaaa  loaaa  la 
aaubllahad  laadlag  ehaaaala. 

ro  inB.»aMAU.  rum 
Zt  la  racogalaad.  howavar.  that  thara  la 
from  tuaa  to  tima  a  aaad  for  loaaa  for  anuUI 
bualaaaa  whara  private  capital  la  aot  avail- 
able. Provlsloa  will  ba  mada  for  that  aaad 
whatever  happaaa  to  tha  orgaalmtloa  of  tha 
praaaat  laadlng  aganoiaa  of  tha  Fadaral  Gov. 
arnmant.  Furtharmora.  It  waa  daddad  yaa- 
tarday  by  tha  RFO  loan  poUey  board  that  tha 
factor  of  unaoiploymant  wlU  ba  givaa  full 
ooaaldaratloB  la  paaalng  upoa  loaaa  for  aaxaU 
bualaaaaaa  to  aipaad  thalr  oparatloas  la  or 
lato  aurpluM  labor  araaa. 

Thla  ruling  rapraaaato  admlnlstraUon 
poUcy  aa  rafiactad  by  tha  Sacratarlaa  of  tha 
Treasury  and  of  Commarca,  both  oC  whom 
are  members  of  this  board. 

There  U  one  other  area  where  tha  Govarn- 
mant  la  prepared  to  help.  That  U  the  pro- 
vision of  te<:hnlcal  assistance  to  community 
employment  and  economic  development 
groupa  like  your  own.  especially  where  the 
States  are  not  equipped  to  provide  It.  The 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have 
long  provid»»d  such  aaslstance  to  any  com- 
mimitles  rwquestlng  it,  and  partlcxilarly 
those  with  li  high  proportion  of  their  work- 
ers Jobless.  Secretary  Weeks  and  I  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  providing  such  assistance. 
Our  guiding  rale  will  always  be  to  help  com- 
munities help  themselves. 

The  President  is  watching  jovar  efforts 
dosely.  and  be  has  directed  that  everything 
poestMe  be  done  to  assist  them. 

The  future  of  Lawrence  is  in  the  hands  of 
Its  citizens.  In  this  four-way  partnership 
of  oommunlty.  private  Industry.  SUte,  and 
Nation,  you  In  the  oommunlty  must  lead  the 
way.  Here  In  Lawrence  you  have  made  a 
most  impresBlve  start  already  toward  rebuild- 
ing the  area's  ec<»omy  to  provide  the  Jobe 
that  your  people  need  if  they  are  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  make  their  homes  here.  It 
will  be  a  different,  more  dlversifled  economy 
than  you  hiive  known  before.  But  it  can 
well  make  for  a  better  life  for  aU  your  dtl- 
Eens.  There  are  almost  no  limits  to  what 
a  community  or  a  nation  can  accomplish 
when  the  citizens  forget  their  differences 
and  work  together  toward  a  common  objec- 
tlva. 


Klrohtnhii^NRr  wm  «n  tmmltnmt  to  this 
country  After  ht  and  hla  family  had  been 
driven  out  of  Oermany  by  the  Rltler 
terror.  It  emphailies  the  enormoua 
dedication  to  freedom  and  our  country 
of  aufoh  immigrantt.  It  aniwers  more 
eloquently  than  any  number  of  wordi 
why  our  Immlfratlon  policy  ehould  be 
humane  and  reaaonable  tnitead  of  belnt 
exduaioniat  m  It  la  under  the  MoCarran 
Immifratlon  Aot  lliere  are  thouaanda 
of  such  famillea  in  my  dlatrlot  aa  that 
from  which  Privato  Kirohenhauer  came. 
They  have  contributed  fully,  as  Prtvmie 
Klrohenhauer's  oaae  ahowed,  to  our 
oountry'a  aecurlty  and  to  Ita  economic 
and  social  life.  They  are  among  our 
moat  conatruoUve  oltisena.  I  believe  that 
Private  KUrchenhauer'a  ordeal  should  be 
A  rallying  cry  for  all  who  aeek  to  con- 
tinue America's  miaalon  aa  the  home  of 
theharaaaed  and  the  diatreaeed  who  love 
freedom. 

The  atory  of  Prtvate  KlrchenhAuer's 
release,  from  the  New  York  Tlmea  of 
AprU  20.  1959.  foUowa: 
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Pirst  UaitMi  States  GI  ia  Koreaa  Prisoaer 
Exchaaf e  Froai  Washiaftoa  Heights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OF  mtW  TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  Aprti  IS,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
GI  exchanged  in  the  Korean  prisoner 
swap  was  Pvt.  Carl  Kirohenhauer,  of  214 
Audubon  Avenue,  in  the  Washington 
Heights  community  In  my  concessional 
district  The  significance  of  this  point 
IS  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  Private 


Niw  Toaa   OI  riMr  Oaniva 

HaxuB  PaorLt*a  Dutoaaaor 

A  Naw  Tort  foot  addlar,  auffartef  from 
the  affeota  of  rrootbtta.  waa  tha  ftrat  AoMrt- 
can  to  return  to  tha  traa  wortd  froea  Oo»> 
munist  oapUvity  la  the  historic  aachaaga  at 
sick  and  wounded  Koraaa  war  prtaonaca  at 
Panmunjom.  Ha  waa  Prt.  Carl  Klrahaa- 
hauer,  of  214  Audubon  Avanna.  a  m«<ii|>si  of 
Company  X.  7th  Regimant.  3d  IXvlaloo. 

For  SVi  Tears  PrtvaU  Klrahanhauar  had 
Urad  aa  a  boarder,  untU  hla  Induetiaii  Into 
the  Army  in  19S0.  in  tha  home  at  Hannaa 
Naasausr  and  hU  wife,  Frieda.  Tha  Naa- 
aauera,  like  millions  of  other  American  faok- 
lllea.  were  listening  to  the  radio  in  their 
home  last  night,  waiting  for  the  first  maa 
on  the  prisoner  exchange. 

ICra.  Nassauer  said  she  had  received  a  letter 
a  year  ago  from  the  aoldler.  who  was  thaa 
In  a  prison  hoapltal  in  China.  She  aald  hla 
letter  had  contained  praise  of  the  Peopled 
Democracy  in  China.  The  landlady  aald  aha 
had  sent  a  replying  letter  to  Private  Kirchen- 
hauer  but  did  not  know  whether  he  had  ra« 
oelved  It, 

A  hint  of  the  Communist  mind-waahing 
tactics  was  given  by  Private  Klrchenhauer*a 
letter,  according  to  Mrs.  Nassauer.  She  said 
that  he  had  expressed  dismay  at  conditions 
in  the  United  States  and  had  said  that  things 
were  very  well   in  Communist  China. 

Private  Kirchenhauer  was  described  aa  a 
quiet,  almoet  shy  young  man  of  about  ST 
years.  He  had  been  employed  as  a  shipping 
clerk  by  the  National  aiver  Co.  Mrs.  NasK 
sauer  said  that  the  estrangement  of  his  par- 
ents had  come  about  In  Berlin  because  tha 
father  was  Jewish  and  the  mother  was  not. 

When  Private  Kirchenhauer 's  name  waa 
anno^inced.  Mrs.  Nassauer  screamed  with  Joy 
and  ea^ltement  and  rxished  Into  the  halt 
Other  tenants  in  the  3«-famlly  Washington 
Heights  apartment  house,  who  also  had  baaa 
listening  to  the  announcement,  ran  Into  tha 
corridors,  shaking  hands  and  slapping  one 
another  on  the  back  in  their  excitement. 
Private  Kirchenhauer  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Germany  as' a  young  man  with  hla 
father,  who  fied  Nan  persecution  because 
he  was  a  Jew.  The  elder  Mr.  Kirchenhaue*- 
died  some  years  ago,  and  Carl  lived  with  an 
uncle  at  240  Audubon  Avenue  before  he  went 
to  live  with  the  Nassauers.  Private  Klrchen- 
hauer's  parenta  had  been  estranged  In  Ger- 
many. 

At  7:15  p.  m.,  John  Rich,  Oolumbla<6road- 
castlng  System  reporter  in  Paiununjom. 
broke  Into  the  Jack  Benny  program  with 
the  announcement  of  the  start  of  the  pris- 
oner exchange  and  with  Private  Klrchett- 
hauer's  name. 


Tha  taaaaaaaa  at  aewa-ralay  potata  from 
Korea  to  Naw  York  waa  avldant  whaa.  in 
the  nait  15  aUautaa,  S  buUatlaa  trom  aawa 
Mgenotaa  oama  lato  tha  Naw  York  TUaaa 
newaroooM,  aaoh  with  a  dlffaraat  apaUlng  of 
Privata  Klrohanhauar'a  name. 

Ia  Atlantic  Olty  tha  aoldlafa  ooualn,  Al- 
bert Roaa,  aald  that  hla  father,  Frad.  waa 
axpaetlnf  Mrlvata  Klrohaahauar  to  make  hla 
home  with  tham.  Tha  aider  Mr.  Roaa  Uvaa 
at  lot  Oaaplaa  Avanua.  hut  la  bow  in  At- 
lantic Olty  Hoapltal  racovarlnf  from  a  heart 
attack  ha  auffarad  S  daya  afo. 


TIm  Efed  •■  Um  AaMrkAi  Ecoaomy  of 
MAkktresce 

ETTCNSION  or  RIIIARXS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  caufoawu 
Of  TIB  ABNATl  OF  THl  UNTWD  STATIS 

Jfonday.  Avril  20.  i95S 

Iff.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hsre  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscorb  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  f>n»"^^  luncheon  of  the  members 
of  the  Associated  Press,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  on  AprU  20. 
1953. 

There  belnsr  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
as  follows: 
Aooana    bt    SKasraaT    or    tbx    TasAaTrnT 

Gaoaoa   M.    HuMraarr    at   thx    Anncai. 

LuifcaxoN  o»  TH«  MiMBsaa  or  thi  Aaso- 

ciATzo  Paaaa,  Baujioom,  WAU)oa»  Asroaix 

Hotkl.  N«w  YoaK  CiTic.  Mowoat.  Aran.  20. 
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There  la  no  reaaon  to  fear  peace. 

We  are  not  headed  for  depression. 

Bome  people  In  this  country  are  talking  as 
though  they  were  afraid  of  peace.  Peace  Is 
what  we  are  working  and  striving  to  attain. 
Tb  achieve  peace  we  are  helping  our  friends 
and  strengthening  our  own  defenses,  on  the 
theory  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  U  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  In  peace  America  grew 
great.  It  was  In  peace  that  we  grew  strong 
and  rich  and  accumulated  the  homes,  plants, 
farms,  mines,  and  transportaUon.  that  saw 
us  through  two  wars.  It  was  war  that 
brought  \is  debt  and  taxes  and  inflation. 

Why  then  should  any  one  fear  peace?  The 
reason  as  I  understand  It  is  that  some  people 
fear  for  the  strength  of  oiir  own  economic 
position  If  Government  spending  for  defense 
Is  reduced.  They  fear  a  free  economy  de- 
voted to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Such  think- 
ing is  entirely  unjustified.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  a  depression  in  America  whether 
we  have  an  armistice,  a  real  peace,  or  con- 
tinue to  develop  a  proper  and  balanced  pos- 
ture of  defense.  There  Is  no  reason  for  a 
depression  imless  we  fall  oxirselves  to  do  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  and  lack  the  co\ir»ge 
and  foresight  to  do  them. 

There  will  be  readjiistments,  of  course. 
There  are  always  readjustments  taking  place 
in  any  active  economy,  sonjetlmes  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  detriment  of  one  group  and  some- 
tlmea  to  another.  But  depression,  no.  We 
cannot  preserve  our  way  of  life  through  an- 
other long,  deep  depre-ssion  and  we  must 
never  permit  it  to  occur. 

The  resources  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
our  country  are  such  that  the  dismal  days 
of  depression  need  not  occur  unless  we  oxa- 
selves.  we  American  cltlEens.  fall  to  have  the 
strength  and  fortitude  to  avoid  the  exces- 
ses ot  speculative  boom  and  deal  with  re- 
adjustments whan  they  arc  necessary. 


Por  aararal  yaara  paM  wa  bava  baaa  traad- 
Ing  a  daagaroua  path,  oaa  from  whleh  wa 
hava  now  turned.  It  la  aot  too  lata  to  BMka 
tha  turn  and  avoid  tha  taavMabla  ooaaa- 
Quanoaa  for  which  wa  wara  dlraeUy  haadad. 
For  N  yaara  wa  hava  baaa  eonalataatly  fol- 
lowing  unhealthy  poilclaa  that  laducad  lafla- 
tlon.  dapradatad  our  eurranoy  and  threat- 
anad  to  exhaust  our  eradlt.  Over  that  period 
our  dollar  haa  ahrunk  from  tha  hundred  oaats 
wa  started  with  to  approxlmaUly  50  oaata 
today.  Wa  hata  artlflelally  manipulated  our 
Inttraat  rataa  and  have  actually  printed  bil- 
lions of  dollara  of  currant  Indabtadnaaa  which 
la  only  narrowly  ramovad  from  printing 
money.  Aa  a  result  of  Taolllatlat  foralgn 
poilclaa  wa  found  ouraalvaa  at  war  In  Korea 
aad  in  tha  mldat  of  a  ftvarlahly  Improtlaad 
profram  of  vaat  military  ipandlac.  Wa 
round  that  a  ao-oalled  police  action  bad 
turned  Into  a  raal  war. 

Wa  now  find  ounaltaa  with  over  SMT  bil- 
lion In  total  Indabtadnaaa.  Of  thla  amount, 
isa  hUUon  maturaa  avary  90  daya,  and  thara 
ara  ovar  SITS  billion  of  total  maturltlaa  In 
laaa  than  B  yaara,  Wa  have  Inharltad  out- 
Btanding  obllgatlona  and  unaatlaflad  authorl- 
aatlona  to  epand  Oovamment  funds  of  SOI 
billion  which  will  have  to  ba  paid  from  rava- 
nuaa  In  IS84  and  future  yaara.  Wa  wara 
handed  a  propoaad  budget  for  next  year's  ax- 
pandlturaa  In  exceaa  of  S78  blllioa,  which  in- 
volvaa  a  SIO  blUlon  deficit  over  the  antic- 
ipated ravanuaa. 

In  addition  to  deficlta  of  about  H  billion 
In  1952.  SS  bUllon  in  1S5S  and  SIO  billion  In 
1064,  we  found  that  the  programs  In  effect 
and  propoaed  contemplated  billions  of  dol- 
lara of  deficits  In  each  of  the  next  several 
years.  We  have  a  tax  structvuv  that  Is  al- 
ready so  high  that  It  Is  adding  tremendously 
to  our  cost  of  living  and  threatening  to  de- 
stroy the  incentive  to  work  and  save  and 
Invest. 

This  Is  our  legacy.  This  to  What  we  face 
today. 

It  is  far  from  a  pretty  picture.  But  it  to  by 
no  means  an  Impossible  one  in  view  of  the 
■great  strength  of  our  country  and  the  vigor 
and  resourcefulness  of  ovir  people.  Our  in- 
heritance of  obligations  both  Immediate  and 
planned  to  staggering,  but  not  yet  beyond 
our  powers  of  control.  It  will  take  rigid  self- 
dlscipline  and  determined  action.  But  over 
a  period  of  time,  if  we  resolutely  hold  our 
course  to  definite  obJecUves.  It  need  give  us 
no  fear. 

What  Is  It  we  have  been  so  hurriedly  pre- 
paring to  preserve?  Is  It  Just  our  lives?  No. 
What  we  are  really  trying  to  preserve  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  That  Is  what  we  have 
fought  for  over  the  years.  That  Is  what  we 
must  always  preserve  and  always  protect. 
Confronted  with  a  crisis,  we  hastened  to  pro- 
tect It  from  outside  aggression  without  regard 
to  cost  in  a  feverish  rush  to  preparedness. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  oxir  way  of  life 
to  threatened,  not  from  one,  but  from  two 
sources  at  the  same  time.  It  can  be  lost  just 
as  completely  by  economic  deterioration  from 
within  as  by  aggression  from  without.  In 
fact  economic  deterioration  will  not  only  de- 
stroy our  vroy  of  life,  but  It  wlU  destroy  the 
very  means  by  which  we  seek  to  protect  It 
from  aggression.  It  U  the  economic  strength 
of  America  that  has  supplied  the  sinews  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  aUles  to  fight  two  great 
wars.  We  are  confronted,  not  with  a  problem, 
but  with  a  dUemma,  which  simply  means 
two  problems  at  the  same  time.  We  mxist 
aeek  and  find  that  deUcate  balance  which 
will  give  us  the  necessary  military  prepared- 
ness for  defense  against  outside  attack  while 
always  continuing  to  maintain  our  economic 
strength  at  home.  Those  are  dual  problems 
and  must  be  simultaneously  solved. 

The  first  step  in  solving  them  to  to  achieve 
a  sound  currency.  History  demonstrates  that 
whenever  currency  deterioration  has  started 
It  tends  to  continue  at  an  ever  Increasing 
rate,  the  faster  the  farther  it  goes.  Unless 
courageoxis.  determined,  corrective  action  to 
laken  in  time  it  finaUy  speeds  entirely  out  of 


control  aad  Aalabaa  la  Atler  ooUapaa.  Tha 
firat  half  ot  tha  dapraalMloa  ot  our  dollar 
haa  already  ooeurrad.  IIm  programa  aad  ooa* 
ditloaa  whleh  thla  adodalatrattoa  Inharltad 
would  have  aecalaratad  that  pace.  Atopplag 
that  aplral  la  Uaparatlva. 

Our  aaaaatlal  ta  aeoompltoh  thla  goal  la  to 
bring  our  Padaral  axpaadlturaa  undar  con- 
trol and  at  tha  aarllaat  poaalbia  Uma  balanoa 
tham  with  our  Income.  Thla  cannot  ba  doaa 
In  a  minuta  with  auch  larga  future  axpandU 
turaa  already  eoatraetad  for.  But  It  la  aot 
too  lata,  tf  wa  ara  tough  enough,  to  saaka 
raal  and  early  prograaa  la  that  dlreoUoa  aad 
atart  at  oaca.  Paar  and  ladaoialoa  aaver 
make  for  afflolaney.  Raata  makaa  waate. 
Mora  dafaaaa  tor  laaa  BMMSay  la  parfaetly  prao- 
tloal  aad  a  poaalbia  aeeompllahmaat. 
Neither  can  thla  ba  doaa  la  a  aUauta.  but  It 
la  In  tha  oarda  and  on  tha  way.  IMIbarau. 
aot  tualfd,  carefully  plaaaad  objactlvaa.  with 
prtoa  taga  attaehad  and  efltolantly  purauad 
both  for  ouiaalvaa  and  our  aUlaa  will  pro> 
Tide  a  poatura  of  defenaa  agalaat  eutalda  ag- 
greaaloa  that  oaa  and  will  ba  BMOatalnad 
over  whatever  (arlod  may  ba  raqulrad.  Thla 
wUl  protect  ua  mora  adequately  froorthraat 
from  abroad  thaa  blowing  firat  hot  aad  than 
cold  la  axtramaa  ot  amotloa  aa  wa  have  been 
doing  alnca  World  War  ZI.  Talk  of  a  truce 
In  Korea,  or  even  an  actual  truce,  wtU  not 
have  an  early  Important  Influaaoa  on  tha 
rata  of  military  apandlng. 

Control  of  our  expenaea  to  vital  to  our  suc- 
oass.  but  that  to  only  part  of  the  task, 
■qually  Important  In  balancing  the  budget 
to  the  amount  of  Income  we  have  to  spend. 
That  Involves  taxes,  and  that  to  more  a  mat- 
ter of  my  own  Immediate  concern.  Also, 
that  to  where  the  American  people  must  do 
their  part.  Taxea  should  not  be  reduced  un- 
til  expenaea  are  tmder  control.  Both  should 
come  down  together,  but  only  as  a  balance  to 
obtainable.  There  to  no  easy  way  to  correct 
our  fiscal  excesses  of  past  years.  We  must 
stand  and  take  it  all  along  the  line.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  mean  that  no  relief  from 
present  taxation,  which  to  far  too  high,  can 
be  anticipated.  Just  the  opposite  to  true. 
Taxes  must  come  down.  It's  simply  a  matter 
of  timing  geared  to  reduction  of  expense. 
Both  are  too  high  and  both  must  be  reduced. 
In  addition  there  must  be  a  radical  revision 
of  our  tax  system  to  better  provide  the  in- 
centives for  the  creation  of  more  jobs  for 
more  people  and  for  the  making  of  more, 
better,  and  cheaper  goods  for  all  the  people. 
Taxes  are  all  Included  in  the  cost  of  living, 
no  matter  what  form  they  take,  but  they  are 
more  destructive  of  initiative  in  some  forms 
than  others.  Taxes  today  contribute  greatly 
to  high  costs  and  the  high  prices  of  every- 
thing we  buy.  The  present  tax  system 
threatens  to  stifle  initiative,  expansion,  and 
ultimately  jobs.  A  better  balanced  system 
to  required. 

The  reduction  of  taxes,  moreover,  to  one 
of  the  best  guaranties  we  have  against  the 
fear  of  depression,  in  the  event  that  peace 
makes  possible  curtailment  of  Government 
defense  si}endlng.  It  to  essential  that,  as 
Government  expenses  are  brought  under 
control,  as  waste  to  eliminated,  and  as  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  gradually  reduced,  that 
taxes  must  also  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
Government  spending  declines.  If  we  re- 
turn to  the  citizens  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  savings  we  make  in  Government  ex- 
penses the  people  will  have  the  money'  to 
spend  for  themselves  in  their  own  way  what 
the  Government  has  been  spending — or 
wasting — for  them.  The  people  can  spend 
their  own  money  fc^  their  own  account  and 
In  their  own  way  for  what  they  want  much 
better  than  the  Government  can  spend  it 
for  them.  The  scale  of  living  for  aU  the 
people  will  increase,  the  demand  for  pro- 
duction WlU  continue,  Jobe  wUl  be  plentiful, 
and  everyone  will  be  better  off. 

Plans  for  increased  expenditures  of  ftmds 
for  civilian  needs  are  already  under  way  in 
many  quai'^^'^  (^d  many  nuire  wiU  follow 
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M  It  appear*  that  the  opportunity  for  effee- 
ti^ely  doing  ao  U  approaching.  The  plan- 
ning dlYtalona  of  aereral  governmental  de- 
partments are  preparing  for  atudlea.  The 
Conunerce  Department  has  already  Issued 
one  fine  report,  Markets  Alter  the  Defense 
Expansion,  and  Is  engaged  In  fiirther  study. 
Many  associations  of  business,  farmers,  and 
labor  organizations  should  and  will  be  given 
active  thought  to  alternate  plans  that  will 
best  serve  the  Interests,  not  only  of  their 
own  members,  but  of  all  the  people. 

After  the  last  war  we  decreased  the  rate 
of  total  Oovernment  expenditures  In  Just 
a  years  from  $98.7  billion  In  1946  to  $38.3 
bUUon  In  1947. 

Our  deficit  was  decreased  In  the  same  pe- 
riod from  a  deficit  of  $51  billion  In  1946  to 
surpluses  In  1947  and  1948. 

Defense  spending  itself  was  reduced  from 
$90.5  billion  In  1945  to  $16.8  bUllon  plus 
about  $5  bUllon  of  foreign  aid  In  the  same 
a  years.  We  have  no  such  tremendous  re- 
ductions to  contemplate  or  gaps  to  fill  now. 
Our  plant  Is  already  geared  to  Increased 
dvUlan  production. 

Full  production  In  many  lines  where  plant 
capacity  has  been  recently  so  greatly  in- 
creased will  require  real  sales  effort  and 
bring  highly  competitive  times  In  several 
llnca. 

But  do  we  fear  competition?  That  Is  what 
America  stands  for.  Competition  Is  the  life 
of  trade.  It  Is  what  has  made  our  Ameri- 
can system.  More  and  better  goo«ls  at  tots 
cost  for  more  peopto  Is  our  national  slogan. 
Our  greatest  pride  Is  our  Imagination,  re- 
aouroefulneas,  and  Ingenuity  in  production. 
mU«s,  and  distribution.  Let's  all  prepare  to 
give  them  a  chance  under  whatever  the  con- 
ditions may  be  and  see  If  again  they  will  not 
produce  the  brightest  day  w*  have  yet  seen 
In  America. 

An  equally  Important  fundamental  to  pre- 
serve the  soundnees  of  our  money  and  flour- 
ishing trade  Is  the  management  of  our  huge 
debt.  The  way  In  which  It  Is  handled  can 
also  have  an  Important  bearing  upon  eco- 
n<xnlc  conditions  and  the  creation  of  good  or 
bad  times.  A  stable  ctirrency  Is  essential  to 
an  expanding  level  of  employment  and  pros- 
perity. If  the  debt  Is  so  managed  as  to  In- 
crease unduly  the  available  money  supply, 
foeter  the  overextension  of  credit,  and  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  dollar,  it  can  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  pushing  us  right  back 
into  the  inflationary  spiral  of  recent  times. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  debt  is  so  man- 
aged that  It  drains  the  savings  of  the  people 
too  rapidly  and  in  too  large  amounts  so  as 
to  und\ily  restrict  credit,  depress  prices,  and 
deprive  industry  of  the  fiuds  required  for 
full  operation  and  expansion,  then  It  can 
contribute  to  depression.  Here  again  bal- 
ance and  timing  are  ot  first  concern,  and 
wise  and  careful  handling  of  refinancing  our 
enormous  debt  structure  Is  of  the  greatest 
Importance. 

This  administration  believes  In  the 
American  way  of  life  and  in  a  free  market 
economy.  It  believes  that  a  most  powerful 
Influence  over  the  years  has  been  the  ac- 
cumulated effect  of  the  Industry  and  ef- 
forts of  so  many  of  our  people  to  advance 
their  ovm  interests  Independently  and  In 
their  own  ways.  This  way  of  life  has  with- 
stood wars  and  political  manipulations  and 
experiments  of  all  kinds.  It  will  overcome 
all  of  our  burdens  of  today.  It  is  because  of 
the  accumulative  desires  and  the  ambitions 
of  the  vast  number  of  our  citizens  to  so 
live  their  lives,  that  by  their  own  endeavors 
they  continually  advance  their  own  posi- 
tions that  we  are  what  we  are  today.  We 
are  In  good  hands  as  long  as  the  great 
American  consxuner  Is  free  from  artificial 
restraint  and  can  freely  decide  what  he  will 
buy,  when  he  will  buy,  and  what  prices  he  Is 
willing  to  pay.  That  means  that  the  pro- 
ductive and  Inventive  power  and  the  in- 
genuity of  aU  America  is  In  competition  for 
that  consumer's  dollar  and  must  devote  It- 


self to   the   creation   of   more   and   better 
things  at  less  cost  in  vying  for  his  favor. 

However,  freedom  for  an  Individual  or 
for  a  nation  must  be  Jealously  guarded  and 
carries  with  It  ccurespondlng  obligations. 
The  Golden  Rule  still  U  fundamental  In 
human  relations.  Freedom  for  the  citizen 
Involves  equal  responsibility  of  the  citizen, 
each  for  himself  to  see  that  he  wholly  ful- 
fills it.  He  must  use  this  freedom  for  his 
own  advancement  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  does  not  trample  upon  the  rights  of  his 
neighbor  and  enhances  the  common  good.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  every  cltlsen  of  this 
country,  of  businessmen,  farmers,  labor,  and 
all  of  you  here  today  In  accepting  your  free- 
dom to  accept  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  It.  If  the  American  people  really  want 
stability  they  must  all  contribute  to  It.  in 
the  prices  they  charge,  in  the  wages  they 
demand,  and  In  everything  that  they  do. 
They  must  exercise  self-restraint  from  mak- 
ing quick  turns  to  the  detriment  of  others 
and  promote  in  every  way  possible  the  long- 
term  thinking  and  planning  that  Is  for  the 
ultlnute  good  of  all  the  people. 

As  President  Elsenhower  said  In  his  great 
speech  in  Washington  last  Thursday  noon: 

"The  peace  we  seek,  founded  upon  decent 
tnut  and  cooperative  effort  among  nations, 
can  be  fortified — not  by  weapons  of  war — 
but  by  wheat  and  by  cotton;  by  milk  and  by 
wool:  by  meat  and  by  timber  and  by  rice. 

"These  are  words  that  translate  Into  every 
language  on  earth. 

"There  are  needs  that  challenge  this  world 
In  arms.  •  •  • 

"This  Oovernment  is  ready  to  ask  Its  peo- 
ple to  join  with  all  nations  In  devoting  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  savings 
achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fluid  for  world 
aid  and  reoonstnictlon.  The  pxirposes  of 
this  great  work  would  be:  To  help  other  peo- 
ple to  develop  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world:  to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair  world 
trade;  to  assUt  all  peoples  to  know  the  bless- 
ings of  productive  freedom. 

"The  monuments  to  this  new  kind  of  war 
would  be  these:  Roads  and  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  homes,  food  and  health. 

"We  are  ready.  In  short,  to  dedicate  our 
strength  to  serving  the  needs,  rather  than 
the  fears,  of  the  world." 

Peace  is  what  we  all  want.  It  is  ncfthlng 
to  fear,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  depres- 
sion. Adjustments:  yes.  But  not  depression. 
So  long  as  we  maintain  the  soundness  of 
OUT  money;  attain  that  nice  balance  between 
achieving  security  from  aggression  and 
maintaining  economic  strength:  eliminate 
waste  and  handle  our  fiscal  affairs  with  wis- 
dom, America  can  look  forward  to  good  Jobs 
at  good  pay  and  real  advances  in  our  scale 
of  living.  We  can  have  a  stronger  economy 
based  on  sounder  fundamental  conditions 
than  we  have  known  In  many  years. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  before  you  today.  I  appre- 
ciate it  very  much,  indeed. 


GcB.  George  C  Marshall  Faik  Af  aia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Mondav.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  recess  of  the  House,  I  found  the 
people  of  the  Third  Iowa  District  tre- 
mendously interested  in  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
ammunition  shortage  in  Korea.  And 
since  returning  to  Washington.  I  have 
received  mail  on  this  subject  from  other 
sections  of  the  countzy. 


An  editorial  from  the  April  10,  1953, 
edition  of  the  Ctiicago  Tribime  points  up 
the  bungling  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
in  predicting  that  "combat  operations  in 
Korea  will  be  concluded  by  Jime  SO, 
1951."  I  trust  the  subcommittee  will* 
ascertain  exactly  how  much  influence 
this  lack  of  foresight  has  had  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Korean  war,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  almost  S  long 
years. 
The  editorial  follows: 

WaoMO  OtTBa  GaoBoa 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
which  has  been  investigating  reasons  for  the 
shortage  of  ammunition  in  Korea  has  oome 
up  with  a  suggestive  clue.  This  Is  a  state- 
ment drafted  by  Gen.  George  C.  ^Tthall  on 
September  27,  1980,  a  few  days  after  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Defense,  predicting  that 
"combat  operations  In  Korea  wlU  be  oon- 
cluded  by  June  30,  1961." 

BCarshall's  prophecy  was  part  of  a  raamo- 
randum  composed  to  guide  budget  planning 
for  the  cervices.  Given  this  expression  of 
confidence  by  General  Marshall,  the  Army 
and  other  services  did  not  hasten  to  place 
contracts  to  Insure  a  continuing  supply  of 
ammunition.  Instead,  availabto  isewise 
were  drained  while  new  production  was  being 
funneled  to  Europe  to  help  arm  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  aUlee. 

The  time  inevitably  came  when  replace- 
ments  of  ammunition  were  not  able  to  keep 
pace  with  espenditnre  in  Korea,  greatly 
heightened  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
came  into  the  war  3  months  after  *s«>»t|f|H 
had  committed  his  unfortunate  estimate  to 
paper.  The  result,  as  testified  by  General 
Van  Fleet,  former  American  coounander  In 
Korea,  was  that  American  forces  were  ra- 
tioned on  ammunition  and  did  not  have 
enough  to  keep  the  Oommuntit  enemy  off 
balance  so  that  he  could  not  continue  to 
press  home  costly  cotmter-attacks. 

Here  we  have  another  example  of  General 
lifarshall's  chronic  inability  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  Judgment.  This  man  had  served  for 
e  years  during  World  War  U  as  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  and  for  2  years  as  Secretary  of  State. 
His  unrivaled  experience  in  poets  which  pro- 
vided him  with  all  available  information  was 
not  enough  to  offset  bis  iinf>n>ng  talent  for 
coming  up  with  the  wrong  answer. 

One  of  the  great  blunders  of  World  War  n 
was  the  price  Mr.  Roosevelt  paid  to  Stalin  at 
Yalta  for  a  promise  of  Soviet  assistance  in 
the  doeing  phase  of  the  war  against  Japan. 
His  concessions  at  the  expense  of  Nationalist 
China  paved  the  way  to  the  eventual  Red 
conqueet  of  that  country,  with  the  later  re- 
sult that  the  trliunphant  Chinese  Commu- 
nists came  down  on  us  like  a  ton  of  brick  In 
Korea  after  General  MacArthur  had  whipped 
the  North  Korean  Conununist  forces. 

■nie  late  Bdward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  time  of  Yalta,  has  written 
that  Roosevelt  paid  Stalin's  price  because  of 
"the  immense  pressure  put  on  Roosevelt  by 
our  military  leaders  to  bring  Rvissla  into  the 
Far  Eastern  war."  But  Admiral  Leahy,  Rooee- 
velfs  personal  war  adviser,  oppoeed  seeking 
help  from  Otalln.  MacArthur  and  Admiral 
Nlmlta,  commanding  the  Pacific,  did  not 
solicit  Russian  aid.  They  told  Rooeevelt 
ahortly  after  his  fourth  term  nomlnaUon  in 
1944  that  Japan's  position  would  be  hopeless 
as  soon  as  the  PhUlppines  and  Marianas  had 
been  taken.  This  had  already  been  accom- 
plished before  Roosevelt  went  to  Yalta. 

Admiral  King,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Navy,  stated  that  Japan  would  be  defeated 
without  any  Invasion  of  the  home  Islands, 
and  that  if  Roosevelt  were  considering  con- 
cessions to  get  Stalin  to  play  baU  "I  woxild 
concede  him  half  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  and 
that  as  a  sop."  But  KUig  caved  in  when 
Marshall  began  crying  tor  Russian  interven- 
tion at  any  price.    Nlmlta  says  King  acted 
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mata  which  produced  the  most  disastrous 
result  of  Yalta. 

Before  that,  as  Mr.  TTuman's  personal 
emissary  to  China  aftar  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  he  advanced  the  tragic  proposal  that 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Nationalist  Government 
should  agree  to  share  governmental  responsi- 
bility with  the  Communist  Party  and  armed 
forces.  All  experience  demonstrated  that  any 
group  entering  a  governmental  coalition 
with  Communists  would  wind  up  being  en- 
gorged. Nevertheless,  when  Chiang  resisted 
this  Invitation  to  suicide,  Marshall  first 
stalled  him  with  an  enforced  truce  which  en- 
abled the  Communists  to  regroup  and  rearm 
from  Russian -captured  Japaneee  supiHles, 
and  then  slapped  a  boycott  on  American 
arms  going  to  the  Nationalist  army.  These 
actions  were  decisive  in  the  Communist  trl- 
\unph  in  China,  and  again  it'  was  Marshall 
who  was  responsible. 

Now  we  find  Wrong  Guess  George  mlssmg 
a  correct  appraisal  of  what  would  occur  in 
Korea  by  a  margin  approaching  2  whole  years. 
He  is  the  same  General  Marshal  who  put  on 
a  disappearing  act  the  night  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  Intelligence  at  the  Japaneee 
attack  coming  the  next  day  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  subordinates,  and  who  chose  the  morn- 
ing of  the  attack  to  go  on  a  horseback  ride 
over  the  endless  trails  of  Rock  Creek  Park, 
where,  for  214  hours,  he  was  out  of  touch 
with  headquarters  when  a  message  alerting 
Pearl  Harbor  was  crying  for  his  attantion. 

How  many  wrong  guesses  Is  a  man  allowed 
before  he  is  awarded  the  dunce  cap  and  a 
•eat  In  tbs  comer? 


Wturd  of  Ottawa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NTW  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  30. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  spenders  of  the  peoples'  tax  money 
are  yelling  to  high  heaven,  "No  tax  cuts 
for  the  people,  balance  the  budget."  At 
the  end  of  1946  the  deficit  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  was  $20,676,000,000. 
The  80th  Congress,  in  1947  and  1948, 
in  the  face  of  a  Treasury  deficit  of  over 
$20  billion,  cut  taxes  by  $5  billion  a  year, 
took  in  enough  revenue  as  a  result  of 
tax  reduction  to  balance  the  budget  for 
the  first  time  in  17  years,  paid  $7  billion 
on  the  national  debt,  and  left  $8V^  bil- 
lion surplus  in  the  Treasury  in  1948. 
The  same  spending  crew  howled  then; 
they  howl  now,  "balance  the  budget." 

Canada  and  England  learned  their 
lesson,  but  our  present  group  of  stallers 
refuse  to  learn  or  even  listen  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Herald  Express  of  March  2,  1953 : 
Wizard  of  Ottawa 

While  our  Government  debates  the  ques- 
tion of  which  comes  first,  the  balanced 
budget  or  the  tax  cut,  our  good  neighbor 
of  the  north,  Canada,  has  Just  potired  out 
some  sensational  monetary  blessings  upon 
Its  people. 

Our  congratulations  to  Canada  and  Its 
Finance  Minister,  Douglas  C.  Abbott,  who 
should  be  nicknamed  the  wizard  of  Ottowa. 


including  liberalized 
exemptions  and  deductions;  tax  rates  on  cot- 
poratlon  InccMne  will  go  down;  the  cigaretta 
tax  will  be  lowered  about  4  oenta  a  package; 
some  sales  taxes  and  license  fees  will  be 
eliminated  entirely. 

Canada  has  had  a  good  year,  and  Abbott 
attributes  It  to  Increased  production,  efll- 
clency,  and  plain  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
a  united  Canadian  people. 

As  a  mntter  of  fact,  Canada  has  had  a 
good  7  years— the  period  of  Abbott's  financial 
administration. 

The  net  debt  over  those  years  has  been 
reduced  by  S2,284,000,000  (one-fifth  of  the 
World  War  II  debt)  at  an  annual  saving  in 
Interest  charges  of  $63  million.  By  reducing 
Its  debt,  a  mortgage  on  the  people,  Canada 
Las  Increased  the  value  of  everything  its 
people  own.  Also,  this  is  not  the  first  tax 
relief  Canadians  have  enjoyed. 

They  got  similar  reductions  last  year. 

Quite  apparently,  the  release  of  productive 
force  occasioned  by  the  first  tax  cuta  created 
more  Jobs,  more  voliune,  and  more  revenue. 

This  is  expected  to  continue.  Abbott  esti- 
mates that,  despite  the  cost  of  the  ciurent 
tax  relief— about  $361  million- total  Govern- 
ment revenues  for  the  1953-54  period  will  be 
$4,478,000,000,  or  almost  $100  million  more 
than  for  the  1982-53  fiscal  year. 

He  gave  voice,  we  thought,  to  a  Jewel-like 
bit  of  economic  philosophy  when  he  cau- 
tiously said  that  the  personal  income  tax 
sometimes  places  too  great  a  penalty  on  suc- 
cessful effort. 

Canada  Is  not  ai^ng  the  mother  country, 
Britain,  which  has  used  the  income  tax  as  a 
social  weapon  to  level  off  the  people  and 
divide  up  the  wealth. 

It  is  our  guess  that  Canada  will  still  be  a 
healthy  youngster  when  the  parent  has  stmk 
into  hopeless  economic  senility. 

For  our  own  tax  experts,  we  suggest  a  close 
study  of  the  good  neighbor's  policies. 

When  Andy  Mellon,  Treasiuy  Secretary 
under  Coolidge.  reduced  the  income  tax — at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  reducing  the 
Federal  debt — he  was  able  to  show  an  in- 
crease in  total  revenues. 

In  1946  and  1947  the  revenues  of  our 
Federal  Government  were  Just  a  little  more 
than  $40  billion  each  year. 

Then  came  the  much  maligned  80th  Con- 
gress. It  reduced  the  income-tax  rates,  and 
Federal  revenues  in  1948  were  more  than  $42 
bUllon. 

Balance  the  budget  first,  as  General  Elsen- 
hower wishes? 

Cut  taxes  first,  as  the  House  experts  insist? 

In  the  light  of  Canada's  experience,  as  well 
as  some  of  this  country's,  a  tax  reduction, 
with  Ite  resultant  shot  in  the  arm  for  o\ir 
economy,  would  make  Its  own  contribution 
toward  bringing  the  budget  into  line. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  including  a  letter  which  is 
typical  of  thousands  of  letters  that  pour 
in  every  week: 

West  CxnunNoroir,  Mass.,  April  17. 19S3. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mx.  Rxxd:  We  want  these  taxes  cut 
now.  It  can  be  done,  if  there  is  a  will  in 
Congress  to  compel  economy  and  efficiency. 

I  predict.  If  they  beat  you  on  your  bUl,  the 
end  of  the  RepubUcan  Party. 

This  is  the  last  chance,  this  term  of  Con- 
gress. Either  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  over- 
taxed people,  now,  and  enforce  real  and  large- 
scale  improvements,  or  the  Republicans  are 
all  done,  for  keeps. 

Has  efficiency  and  economy  advanced  by  1 
percent?    I  doubt  it. 

Millions  were  enthusiastic  last  fall  for  hon- 
est, efllclent,  and  economic  Government. 
Most  are  already  disappointed. 


We  wont  vote  Democrat,  but  why  bother 
to  vote  Republican? 

If  the  present  rate  la  aU  there  is,  I  wont 
bother  to  vote  for  any  more  Republicans:  I 
can  always  vote  Prohibition  or  something. 

All  I  see  so  far,  is  getting  rid  of  a  compara- 
tively few  OPA  pests. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  these  hordee  of  stuffed 
bureau  cats  are  Just  too  useful  collecting  »"«! 
spending  the  jieoples'  money. 

Respectfully. 

P-  S. — You  can  come  back  to  Congress  as 
long  as  you  want  to,  but  if  your  Republican 
friends  short-circuit  you  successfully,  you 
will  be  In  the  minority  party  after  this  term. 


Let* $  Do  Bosiness  WHli  Efypt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FixMuns 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRD,  I  include  a  timely  and  in- 
formative (iarticle  written  for  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  by  Thomas  D. 
Cabot.  It  was  imblisbed  on  April  15, 
1953: 

lAT'S   Do   BTTBTWXM  WtTB  EOTPT 

(By  Thomas  D.  Cabot) 

OU  is  the  key  to  war:  the  Middle  East  th« 
key  ta  .Adequate  oil;  and  Egjrpt  the  key  to 
the  Middle  East.  We  need  the  friendship  of 
Egypt,  and  now  that  the  new  regime  is  in 
control  there  we  con  have  It.  We  must  help 
it  finance  a  sound  development  of  the  Nile 
Basin;  we  must  show  a  willingness  to  buy 
Ita  cotton;  and  we  miist  make  iU  pei^le  feel 
that  the  Arabs  are  important. 

Should  the  Soviete  succeed  in  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  oilfields  of  the  Middle  East,  our 
danger  of  attack  will  be  enormously  in- 
creased. Soviet  leaders  know  that  without 
prompt  access  ^  the  oil  of  Iraq,  Iran,  Kuwait, 
CM-  Saudi  Arabia  the  fieete  of  planes,  tanks, 
and  trucks  necessary  for  them  to  wage  suc- 
cessfully a  total  war  would  soon  be  short  of 
fuel. 

Although  the  oilfields  now  luider  Russian 
control  are  far  more  prolific  than  were  Hit- 
ler's, Rxissia  would  need  more  oil  for  a  war 
adventure  and  would  have  far  less  chance 
to  augment  the  supply  by  synthesis  from 
coal,  especially  so  under  the  bombing  that 
could  be  expected.  The  Soviete  cannot  de- 
pend on  capture  of  these  Middle  East  oilfields 
after  war  starte,  for  it  would  take  months  to 
build  the  transportatloa  system  needed  to 
make  this  oU  available  to  the  Russian 
economy. 

If  our  access  to  the  oU  of  the  Middle  East 
Is  severed  by  subversion,  our  own  ability  to 
vrlthstand  attacks  wlU  be  much  impaired. 
Thus,  should  the  Iron  Curtain  envelop  the 
Middle  East  as  it  has  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia  which  appeared  more  stable,  we  would 
loee  a  strong  deterrent  against  war  being 
forced  upon  us  and  would  lose  an  Important 
asset  in  withstanding  the  attack  should  it 
come. 

XNIXUSMCK  ON  ARAB  REGION 

Egypt  Is  not  Itself  an  Imjxjrtant  producer 
of  oil;  It  now  supplies  less  than  two-thirds 
of  Ite  own  domestic  needs.  The  Importance 
of  Egjrpt  in  the  supply  of  this  strategic  ma- 
terial is  its  influence  on  the  other  Arab 
states.  Traditionally,  Cairo  has  been  the 
center  of  the  Arab  world.  The  Oovernment 
of  Egypt  is  more  highly  organized  than  that 
of  the  other  Middle  Eastern  countries,  and 
Ito  people  have  more  experience  In  politics. 
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XgTpt  U  the  most  populous  of  tbe  Arab  ooun- 
trtes:  t%  has  he«n  Um  most  prosperotis,  and 
It  has  had  the  closest  ties  to  the  West. 
Kow  the  ttme  Is  rtpe  for  us  to  win  Elsypt's 

i  frtendship.  Oen.  liohammed  Naguib,  who 
took  over  leaderdilp  ta  Jxily  1953.  has  not 

-  yet  beeome  oomniltted  In  his  foreign  policy. 
Be  needs  oxir  help  to  fulfill  his  econondo 

^•ima.    Without  help.  It  Is  unlikely  that  he 

«an  foe  long  stave  off  hunger  for  his  i)eople. 

Egypt's   primary  proMcm   Is   orerpopula- 

tlon.    There  Is  insufflclent  arable  land.    More 

than  ai  mllUon  people  are  fed  and  clothed 

>'*y  the  products  of  less  than  9  million  acres. 

'  nie  climate  la  so  dry  that  nothing  grows 
vtthout  irrigation.  Only  on  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Nile,  watered  from  the  river  mostly 
by  the  muscle  of  man  and  beast,  can  crops 
be  raised.  The  population  density — one 
mouth  to  Iteed  for  lass  than  three-tenths  of 
an  acre  of  arable  land — is  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  increasing  about  2  percent  a  year. 

UfVUXMBfT    SZFL0KATI01V 

One  naturaUy  thinks  of  industrialization 
•s  a  solution  for  overpopulation.  Some 
growth  of  Egyptian  Indvistry  is  possible  and 
wovdd  alleviate  the  situation,  but  with  no 
oottl.  few  raw  materials,  only  a  small  market, 
and  few  technical  skills  no  great  relief  can 
oome  from  this  source.  Egypt's  economy  is 
more  than  90  percent  agriciUture,  and  Is 
likely  to  remain  so.  To  double  the  present 
level  of  manufacturing  would  have  less  effect 
cm  the  standard  of  living  than  a  10  percent 
Increase  In  farming. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  possibility  of  de- 
veloping oU  and  other  minerals,  and  It  la  to 
be  hoped  that  the  recent  Improvement  by 
the  new  regime  of  the  laws  governing  In- 
vestment will  encoxa-age  exploration.  Large 
Iron-ore  resources  are  indicated,  and  there 
•re  smaller  deposits  of  lead,  dnc,  manganese, 
tin.  titanium,  phosphates,  and  other  Impor- 
tant minerals. 

But  the  biggest  ~  resource  of  Egypt  Is  the 
KUe.    It  is  further  development  of  the  water 
reaourees  of  the  river  basin  which  oBen  the 
only  real  promise  of  meeting  the  basic  prob- 
iMa  of  population.    The  NUe  U  everything  to 
Bgypt-    It  has  nuuie  there  some  of  the  moet 
fertile  lands  In  the  world  extending  some 
600  miles  on  both  banks  of  the  river  from 
the  first  (or  northernmoet)  cataract  at  As- 
wan all  tha  way  to  the  sea.    rtrmerly  theae 
luds  were  covered  by  the  siunmer  floods  and 
grew  one  crop  each  year  as  the  water  receded. 
Now  the  floods  are  partially  controUed.  and 
perennial    Irrigation    by    canals    permits    a 
farmer  to  grow  more  than  one  annual  crop. 
The  limit  to  the  area  Irrigated  and  to  the 
•mount  that  can  be  grown  is  determined  by 
the  water  available  In  the  river  at  low  stage. 
If  more  water  were  avaUable  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  there  were  power  and 
pumps  to  put  It  onto  the  desert,  an  addi- 
tional 4  mUUon  acres  of  fertile  land  could 
be  reclaimed,  an  Increase  of  70  percent. 

In  the  past  the  British  have  taken  the 
lead  in  sUbllizlng»the  flow  of  the  Nile  to 
provide  more  water  at  low  stage  for  irriga- 
tion. Their  dam  at  Aswan,  built  In  1902, 
b«8  twice  been  raised,  and  now  forms  a  res- 
ervoir where  6  billion  metric  tons  of  water 
can  be  stored.  Another  a  billion  can  be 
•tored  at  Oebel  Aulia  in  the  Sudan.  But 
even  now  there  Is  still  more  than  40  billion 
tons,  or  half  the  annual  flow  of  the  river, 
which  goes  to  the  sea  unused  dvirine  the 
summer  floods. 

Many  plans  have  been  made  to  store  more 
floodwater,  and  some  now  are  in  the  process 
of  fulflllment.  The  cheapest  way  to  provide 
storage  is  to  build  dams  at  the  outlets  of 
Lakee  Victoria,  Kloga.  and  Albert  in  central 
Africa.  Lake  Victoria  Is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  world.  Raising  Its  level  only  about  4 
feet  wUl  store  as  much  water  as  the  annual 
runoff  of  the  whole  Nile  Baaln.  A  dun  at 
Owens  Palls,  near  the  outlet  of  this  great 

i^^A^^""**    ^^""^   "^yP'   *»  contributing 
£4,500,000.   wm   provide   power  tor  Brltteh 


BMt  Africa  and  allow  60  bllUon  tons  of  water 
to  be  stored  for  irrigation  down  ttie  river. 

Unforttmately.  such  storage  near  the 
source  of  the  White  Nile  is  not  a  real  solu- 
tion of  Egypt's  water  problem.  The  White 
Nile  already  hsa  a  stable  flow,  whereas  the 
oOier  branches,  the  Blue  Nile  and  Atbara, 
rising  in  the  Ethiopian  hills,  vary  from  a 
trickle  In  winter  to  enormous  floods  In  sum- 
mer. 

SVAFOBATIOir  LOBSCB 

The  trouble  with  storage  in  these  upper 
lakes  of  the  White  Nile  Is  that  one  can  feed 
the  stored  water  through  the  long  channels 
to  the  lower  valley  only  gradually.  For  a 
series  of  dry  years,  such  as  the  7  lean  years 
of  Biblical  times,  this  stored  water  will  be 
Invaluable  to  Egypt  even  though  it  is  stored 
2,000  miles  away  and  Is  xinder  the  control  of 
a  foreign  power. 

Tba  flow  of  the  White  Nile  also  can  be 
Increased  diirlng  the  critical  period  by  cut- 
ting the  evaporation  losses.  These  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  dredging  new  channels 
thro\igh  the  Sudd  swamps.  Not  only  would 
these  make  the  storage  In  the  upper  lakes 
more  effective,  they  also  woxild  increase  the 
total  water  available  In  the  lower  basin  and 
thus  supplement  any  program  for  storage 
of  flood  waters  farther  down  the  valley. 
However,  this  project  does  not  merit  the 
highest  priority,  for  there  are  cheaper  ways 
to  get  the  first  increments  In  tha  total  value 
of  the  Nile  Basin. 

ZHCusas  nr  lawd  vax^ai 
For  Egypt  the  best  proposal  is  a  larger 
reservoir  on  the  main  river  near  Aswan  which 
would  catch  the  floods  from  Ethiopia.  To 
store  these  flood  waters  by  dams  in  Ethiopia 
Itself  would  be  expensive  and  only  a  partial 
stdutlon.  Surveys  are  being  made  for  such 
a  reeervoir  at  Aswan  to  be  created  by  an 
earth  fill  dam  4  miles  upstream  from  the 
present  masonry  structure.  The  plan  Is  to 
raise  the  reservoir  level  when  full  from  the 
present  121  meters  to  about  180  meters  above 
the  sea.  This  would  Increase  the  storage 
capacity  by  more  than  thlrtyfold  to  165 
billion  tons. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  dam  are  many. 
It  would  catch  all  of  the  highest  floods.  It 
would  iwovlde  storage  for  nearly  twice  the 
toUl  annual  flow  erf  the  whole  river  basin. 
It  would  store  the  water  in  Egypt,  where  It 
U  needed,  luder  Egyptian  control.  It  would 
be  virtually  boml^roof.  It  would  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  risks  from  dam  failure.  It 
would  catch  all  of  the  highest  floods.    And 

It  would  have  an  enormous  power  potential 

2  million  kilowatt-amperes  of  steady  power, 
which  U  more  than  any  foreseeable  need. 

To  make  use  of  the  increased  water  pro- 
vided by  this  reservoir  would  require  other 
developments,  such  as  canals,  powerpiants, 
transmission    lines,   and   pumps.    Although 
the  higher  dam  Itself  can  probably  be  built 
for  £60  million   ($168  million),  Egypt  must 
spend  more  than  twice  that  figure  to  make 
the  dam  fully  effective.    This   is  a  lot   of 
money,  but  It  Is  hardly  a  tenth  c<  the  In- 
crease in  land  value  that  might  be  expected 
from    these    exi)endlttires.    In    the    United 
States  financing  such  a  program  would  be 
no  problem.    It  would  be  very  little  problem 
for   Egypt    but   for    the   fact   that   Kgypfs 
principal  export  Is  cotton.    Egypt  has  only 
a  very  smau  external  debt  and  has  had  the 
best  of  credit,   but  today  the  demand   for 
the  very  high-grade  cotton  of  the  Nile  Val- 
ley la  declining  due  to  the  competltton  of 
synthetic   fibers.    What  is  worse,  the  best 
soiu-ce  Of  capiUl  today  U  the  United  States 
which  finds  it  poUtlcally  dlflteult  to  make  a 
loan  which  must  be  repaid  in  cotton. 

I  dont  suggest  that  we  make  a  gift  to 
Kgypt.  A  grant  of  food  may  be  necessary  to 
tide  over  a  brief  period  of  Inadequate  crops, 
but  »  development  project  should  be  self- 
llquidating  and  should  be  profitable  to  both 
the  borrower  and  the  lender.  Egypt's  favor 
cant  be  bought.    I  doubt  that  General  Na- 


guib  would  want  us  to  maka  a.  loAn  that  w« 
didn't  consider  good. 

The  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Parliament  haa 
been  dissolved  so  that  no  legislative  sanction 
for  such  a  borrowing  Is  obtainable  may  pre- 
sent an  obstacle  to  a  leader,  especially  one 
bound  by  rigid  policies  or  bylaws,  but  It  ia 
to  be  hojied  that  this  condition  la  only 
temiKjrary. 

Igypt  also  wants  a  steel  plant,  but  this  la 
a  iwoject  that  would  not  be  sclf-llquldating 
tmless  protected  from  foreign  competition. 
Such  a  project  might  contribute  to  security 
or  to  national  prestige,  but  It  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  it  would  improve  the  econ- 
omy. More  likely  it  would  oxUv  add  to  the 
coat  of  living. 

caw&i.  oaowa  "««t»-h 

Then,  too,  the  BgyptUns  expeet  to  take 
over  the  Sues  Canal.  They  propoee  to  un- 
dertake Immediately  the  defense  at  the  canal, 
which  has  been  a  British  responsibility  and 
In  November  1969.  when  the  lease  granted 
to  DeLesseps  for  99  years  comes  to  an  end 
they  Intend  to  take  over  the  canal  Itself. 
Theftench  private  company  which  owns  and 
operates  the  canal  already  is  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  with  the  mounting  trafflc.  The 
canal  la  too  small  and  shallow  to  accom- 
modate our  largest  ships.  Unless  enlarged 
It  soon  wlU  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased flow  of  shipping. 

Our  own  national  interest  requires  that 
this  Important  waterway  be  in  competent 
hands.  Negotiations  to  assure  a  continuity 
of  competent  operation  should  be  undertaken 
well  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the 
lease;  otherwise  the  property  is  not  likely 
to  have  sulSdent  Improvement  to  keep  up 
with  world  needs.  Any  loan  agreement  with 
Bgypt  should  properly  take  cognizance  of 
the  possible  cost  to  Egypt  eg  such  improve- 
ment as  weU  as  the  increase  In  Egypt's  in- 
come which  can  be  ezpeoted  from  ultimate 
ownership.  vuu«i« 

Whatever  we  do  for  Egypt  should  be  un- 
dertaken prompUy.  General  Btagulb  has  an- 
nounced a  badly  needed  land-reform  pro- 
gram. During  the  period  of  transition  from 
landlord  management  at  large  wtates  to  co- 
operative management  there  U  almost  sure 
to  be  lower  food  production.  Although  the 
new  developmente  cannot  be  completed  In 
time  to  help  production  In  thU  period  of 
transition,  the  announcement  of  the  start 

•  P^  <lMn  would  strengthen  the  regime 
•Jad  help  it  finance  imports  ot  food  shoald 
they  become  necessary. 


Tkc  New  Lo«k  AJoof  th«  Potoaac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ce- 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOOTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITHJ  STATES 
Monday,  AprH  20,  1953 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RkcotD  an  article 
entitled  "The  New  Look  Along  the  Po- 
tomac." -nie  article  has  been  prepared 
py  me,  for  pubUcaUon  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Trade  Association  Executives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  foUows:  ".«a«*, 

Thx  Nkw  Look  Alowq  thx  Potomao 
(By  Hon.  Kasl  B.  Mxjwdt.  United  SUtes 

Senator) 
(Senator  Urmvr.  Republican,  was  bom  In 
Booth  Dakota,  received  his  early  education 
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there  and  was  superintendent  of  schools  and 
college  professor.  Served  10  years  in  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
pioneered  for  effective  pollution-control  leg- 
islation. Author  of  many  articles  and  a 
speaker  in  every  State  of  the  Nation  and  in 
23  foreign  countries,  Senator  Mundt  still 
finds  time  for  his  hobbies  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, writing,  and  traveling.  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1948.) 

There  Is  a  new  look  In  Washington  these 
dasrs.  The  change  voters  decided  it  was 
time  for,  on  November  4,  19&3,  is  now  being 
made.  After  20  long  years  of  being  kicked 
around,  bxisiness  and  businessmen  are  now 
being  regarded  as  respectable  these  days. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  group  more 
deserving  of  praise  for  this  change  than  trade 
associations  and  trade  association  executives. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  editors  of  the  American  Trade  Associ- 
ation Executives  Journal  to  discuss  the  new 
look  along  the  Potomac  as  It  affects  busi- 
ness and  trade  associations. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  your  organisation 
and  your  publications  are  not  political  In 
nature  and  In  my  remarks  I  shall  try  to  tran- 
scend party  politics.  In  my  opinion  trade 
association  executives  are  opinion  molders 
and,  as  such,  they  have  an  obligation  which 
goes  far  beyond  their  responsibilities  as 
mere  managers  of  business  organizations. 

Our  liberties  are  being  challenged  on  every 
hand  today  and  unless  we  all  rise  to  the  fuU 
height  of  our  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities, we  may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
our  house  of  free  competitive  enterprise  may 
come  tumbling  down  all  about  \xs. 

Trade  associations  are  the  very  keynote  of 
free  competitive  enterprise.  They  are  the 
keystone  In  the  arch  we  call  the  American 
way  of  life.  Trade  association  executives 
have  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
maintain  that  arch. 

What  have  trade  associations  given  Amer- 
ica to  deserve  such  praise?  Am  I  being 
overgenerous  In  my  estimate?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Through  the  exchange  of  know- 
how,  cooperative  effort,  and  Joint  industry 
research,  trade  associations  have  given  Amer- 
ica substantial  aid  In  attaining  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world's  history. 

Where  Europe  has  trade  secreU,  cartels, 
and  a  moribund  industrial  machine,  Amer- 
ica has  an  amazing  degree  of  free  exchange 
of  industrial  information,  a  competitive  sys- 
tem which  insures  ample  goods  at  low  cost, 
and  up-to-dato,  on-lta-toes  Industrial  econ- 
omy. 

Trade  associations  have  made  the  differ- 
ence. I  could  think  of  nothing  which  would 
aid  more  in  Europe's  recovery  than  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vigorous,  effective  trade  as- 
sociation movement  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

I  hope  I  win  not  be  accused  of  political 
partisanship  If  I  say  that  last  November's 
election  was  a  turning  poUit  In  American 
history  which  nuiy  be  as  Important  In  lU 
economic  implications  as  the  history  writ- 
ten by  Concord  or  Valley  Porge. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  business,  that  is 
certainly  true.  I  think  It  marks  (whether 
only  temporarily  or  permanently  the  passage 
of  time  will  tell )  the  end  of  an  era.  Por  20 
years,  businessmen  have  been  second-class 
citizens,  blamed  for  the  depression,  the  ob- 
jects of  governmental  svupiclon,  whose 
rights  In  their  own  property  have  been 
hedged  about  with  a  Jungle  of  controls,  re- 
strictions, and  regulations.  Unbelievably 
high  taxes  served.  In  the  era  that  is  now  past, 
to  sUfle  the  incentive  of  business  to  take 
risks.  Governmental  propaganda  emanating 
from  Washington  made  the  word  "profit" 
seem  a  shameful  thing — instead  of  the  object 
for  which  the  wheels  of  American  industry 
quite  properly  grind. 

We  have  even  seen  the  unconstitutional 
seizure  of  prlvato  property  In  peacetime  In 
the  era  that  is  ended. 
What  Is  the  new  era  going  to  be  like? 


X  am  no  prophet  and  T  shall  not  attempt 
too  much  crystal-ball  gazing,  for  therein,  as 
all  know,  lies  the  path  to  disaster.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  a  new  attitude  toward 
business  and  business  organizations  will  pre- 
valL  It  means  the  following  things,  I  be- 
Ueve: 

The  American  people,  by  and  large,  prefer 
home  rule  to  centralized  authority. 

The  American  i>eople  definitely  prefer  a 
constitutional  concept  of  limited  powers 
rather  than  the  Eurasian  concept  of  the  all- 
powerful  state. 

The  American  people  prefer  Individual 
choice  and  ownership  rather  than  national 
socialism. 

The  choice,  I  believe,  shows  that  we  prefer 
to  keep  alive  the  guaranties  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  which  safe- 
guards States  rights  and  the  rights  of  men. 
We  do  not  seek  security  for  some  so  blindly 
that  we  are  willing  to  surrender  liberty 
for  all. 

The  most  heartening  thing  for  America's 
new  look  is  that  in  both  parties  men  have 
come  to  the  fore  who  consistently  support 
our  traditional  American  formula  for  suc- 
cess: Private  ownership  plxis  individual  Ini- 
tiative equals  the  reward  of  merit.  Govern- 
ment is  by  legislative  decision  and  we  pre- 
serve home  rule  as  much  as  possible. 

I  think  that  Government's  new  look  will 
see  an  end  to  the  tendency  of  20  years  to 
go  mto  competition  with  private  business. 
(Would  you  please  pardon  an  aside  while  I 
recount  a  definition  a  business  friend  of 
mine  gave  which  touches  on  this  subject? 
My  friend  said  that  his  definition  of  capital 
punishment  is  where  the  Government  goes 
Into  competition  with  you  and  then  taxes 
away  yoiu-  profit  to  make  up  its  loss.) 

I  think  we  shall  see  far  less  Government 
competition  with  private  business. 

I  think  we  shall  see  far  more  Government 
cooperation  with  business.  In  the  past  it 
always  amazed  me  how  the  Government 
spent  most  of  Its  time  beating  business  about 
the  head  and  ears  with  a  club,  and  then 
when  it  got  into  a  Jam  crying  for  business 
to  man  the  oars  and  help  out.  It  Is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  American  business  that, 
seeing  Its  patriotic  duty,  business  never  once 
failed  any  legitimate  call  of  the  Government 
for  help  or  cooperation.  But,  In  my  opinion, 
this  has  been  pretty  much  of  a  one-way 
street  In  the  past. 

In  the  futvire,  \inder  the  governmental 
new  look,  I  think  It  will  be  a  two-way  street, 
as  it  should  always  have  been. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  stupendous 
tax  burdens  American  business  and  Ameri- 
can businessmen  (as  well  as  all  Americans, 
of  course)  bear.  We  ail  certainly  hope  that 
this  cross '^an  be  lightened.  Of  course,  the 
sltviatlon  In  which  we  find  ourselves  (which 
can  most  simply  and  accurately  be  defined 
as  a  "mess")  precludes  substantial  tax  cuts 
for  some  time,  but  we  are  hop>eful  that  some 
progress  may  be  made  in  that  direction. 
Our  first  concern,  however,  must  be  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

One  thing  we  shall  certainly  see  which  will 
have  great  bearing  on  Government-business 
relations.  We  will  have  a  less  power-hungry 
group  of  officials  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  In  the  past  the  aim  of 
too  many  of  these  appointive  ofliclals  has 
been  to  totalize  all  power  In  the  hands  of 
nonlegislative  politicians  In  Washington. 
The  most  constant  target  of  these  men  was 
American  business.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  distressing  things  about  the 
past  era  that  these  appointive  officials  gained 
such  power.  In  my  opinion.  There  is  one 
thing  about  an  elective  official.  Any  time 
the  people  dislike  him  they  can  elect  some- 
body else  to  take  hU  place.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  not  true  of  appointive  officials. 
Nobody  elects  them  and  they  someUmes 
stray  far  from  the  path  the  people  would 
have  them  take.  If  the  Chief  Executive  does 
not  call  them  to  account,  there  Is  Uule 
effective  way  of  controlling  them. 


I  think  that  the  governmental  new  look 
includes  a  Chief  Executive  who  will  scru- 
pulously call  his  officials  to  account  for  their 
acts  and,  as  an  added  protection,  a  group 
of  officials  who  will  not  seek  to  arrogate 
power  to  themselves. 

The  final  element  of  the  governmental 
new  look  Is  the  decline  in  power  of  the  group 
probably  moet  antagonistic  to  business  and 
business  organizations,  the  so-called  New 
Deal  liberals.  Actually,  In  my  opinion,  these 
men  were  far  from  liberal.  They  were  the 
moet  reactionary  men  in 'the  Nation,  since 
the  net  result  of  their  work  was  to  concen- 
trate ever  more  and  more  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  at  the  exp>ense  of  indivldxial 
freedom.  If  these  men  had  continued  in 
power  long  enough,  they  could  easily  have 
tiuned  the  country  into  a  medieval  tyranny 
In  which  the  state  reigned  supreme  and  the 
individual  was  reduced  to  a  mere  chattel  of 
the  state.  Liberals,  indeed^  Their  philoso- 
phy is  a  throw-back  to  the  concept  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong. 

Probably  no  group  in  the  coiintry  is  more 
deserving  of  praise  for  the  fact  that  these 
so-called  liberals  dldnt  get  a  completo 
chance  to  put  their  reactionary  plans  to 
work  than  trade  associations  and  trade-as- 
sociation executives.  By  telling  the  story 
of  American  business,  by  helping  American 
business  work  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  trade-association  executives  served 
their  Industries  and  the  national  Interest 
weU. 

Let  us  hope,  for  the  good  of  America,  that 
American  business,  through  Its  trade  asso- 
ciations, call  always  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Government  and  that  never  again  shall 
there  be  bitterness  between  them. 


The  ImportaBoB  of  Fordfn  Residval  OU 
Is  Wreckmc  Coal-Mmm;  and  Related 
ladastriet  in  PenntylTania  and  Otkcr 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pznnstlvamia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday,  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  wrote  to  each  Member  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  calling  to  their 
attention  my  bill,  H.  R.  2870.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  February  9  to  establish  quota 
limitations  on  imports  of  foreign  residu- 
al oiL 
A  copy  of  my  letter  follows: 
CoNCHXss  or  TBI  Unitxd  States, 

House  or  RXPRXSZNTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March,  26,  1953. 

Mt  Dbab  COLL«AOtm:  On  February  9,  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  2870,  to  establish  quota  lim- 
itations on  imports  of  foreign  residual  oil, 
since  it  is  raising  havoc  with  the  coal-mlnlng 
and  related  Industries  In  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States.  At  the  present  time,  20  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  introduced  identical 
bills  on  the  subject. 

Residual  fuel  oU  is  what  remains  In  the 
refining  process  after  gasoline  and  other 
products  have  been  removed.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many,  residual  oil  is  not  tised 
In  home  heating,  nw  Is  it  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  powering  the  military  machine.  It 
is  used  principally  by  electric  utilities  and 
mdustrial  plants  that  are  equipped  to  bum 
either  coal  or  residual  oil — whichever  Is 
cheaper.  It  Is  Impossible  for  coal  to  competo 
with  this  cheap,  foreign  residual  oil  that  is 
being  dtunped  Into  east  coast  markets  at 
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whatever  price  levels  are  neoenary  to  under- 
•eil  coal  and  other  domestic  fueU. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Importation,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  is  displacing  more  than  40  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year  and  is  causing  •■  ^vere 
unemployment  in  mining  communities  as 
well  as  on  railroads  and  alBiiated  industries. 
( Vor  an  illustration,  in  central  Pennsylvania 
•lone,  in  a  period  of  5^  months,  13  mlnfs 
employing  1.658  men  have  closed  down  and 
260  other  men  have  been  laid  off  at  6  other 
mines.  Other  coal -producing  States  report 
the  same  adverse  effect  from  the  flood  of 
cheap,  foreign  residual  oil. 

In  addition,  since  the  average  coal  ear 
carries  00  tons  and  the  average  number  of 
coal  cars  in  a  train  is  80.  on  that  basis,  more 
than  3.400  trains  did  not  operate  since  Octo- 
ber 1,  1952,  thus  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment hundreds  of  railroaders  and  many 
others  in  related  industries. 

Prom  the  standpoint  ca  national  security, 
this  country  cannot  affcml  to  depend  solely 
upon  foreign  residual  oil  imports  since  there 
Is  no  guaranty  of  safe  transit  for  ocean 
tazikers  in  times  of  international  crisis  and 
those  mines  abandoned  because  of  competi- 
tion from  imported  residual  oil  woiild  re- 
ffuire  a  year  or  more  to  be  mads  ready  for 
the  necessary  production  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  all-out  emergency. 

The  proposed  legislation  introduced  by 
myself  and  20  other  Members  Is  designed 
to  limit  residual  oil  impcKts  to  6  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  demand  for  that  fuel 
to  the  corresponding  calendar  quarter  of  the 
IRvvloaB  year.  Believe  me  when  I  say  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  and 
fCKMT  help  Is  needed  badly  tn  sectoring  its 
early  enactment. 

Restricting  the  flow  of  cheap,  foreign  re- 
sidual oil  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
to  not  only  the  coal,  railroad,  and  related 
taidustrles,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  NaUon 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  I  shall  deeply  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you  as  to  your  position 
on  the  residual-cll-lmpcrt  problem  and  I 
ehail  be  glad  to  furnish  additional  tafor- 
matlon  on  the  subject,  if  you  desire  it. 

Thanking  you  In  Advance  for  your  interest 
and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Blnoerely, 

JAJcas  K.  Va»  Zamst. 


How  Macb  I«  Emmfh  ^or  Our  Foreifa 
Friends? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10. 195i 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
icana are  going  through  one  of  our 
periodic  soul  searchings  as  Congress 
.  listens  to  the  new  proposals  for  financing 
Xoreign  assistance.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ous people  in  the  world,  and  even  those 
of  ©ur  overseas  critics  who  say  that  our 
generosity  is  motivated  by  self-interest, 
lecognize  that  we  are  still  open  handed. 
On  the  other  hand.  Americans  prover- 
bially pride  ourselves  on  trying  to  get  a 
fair  return  on  our  money,  whether  it  be 
investment  motxej  or  philanthropy. 

Today,  the  big  question  looming  is  the 
determination  of  Just  how  much  is 
enough.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has 
suggested  a  cut  in  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  our  Mutual  Security  Administration 
and  a  shift  In  emphasis  on  the  funds 


actually  appropriated  from  the  European 
area  to  the  Far  Bast.  The  administra- 
tion Is  also  urging  a  gradual  departure 
of  our  Government  from  the  point  4 
program,  leaving  this  work  to  other 
agencies  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  helped  to  some 
degree  by  Uncle  Sam.  We  are  going  to 
pay  out  plenty  without  question,  but  we 
are  beginning  to  ask  more  and  more 
often  for  some  showing  of  tangible  re- 
sults. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  general 
principle  on  foreign  aid  which  we  have 
set  up  right  at  home.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  initiates  a  program  in- 
volving the  States,  it  often  asks  for 
matching  contributions.  We  know  that 
not  all  foreign  countres  can  match  on  a 
50-50  basis,  but  8  years  after  World  War 
n,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can't 
put  up  something.  The  principle  is 
sound.     We  ought  to  enforce  it. 


Tribate  to  Joe  Miccichc  and  KRKD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PATRICK  J.  HUllNGS 


or  CAUroaxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20. 1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles 
adopted  a  resolution  honoring  two  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Doherty  and  Mr.  Joe  Micciche — 
Mitch-e-kay.  Joe  Micciche  is  well 
known  to  the  California  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His 
broadcast  of  election  returns  on  radio 
station  KRKD  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
unique  in  the  Nation.  It  is  certainly  the 
highest  type  of  public-service  program. 
The  election  returns  on  congressional 
races  add  to  the  interest  of  the  program. 
It  is  Just  about  the  only  source  from 
which  congressional  candidates  can  ob- 
tain acciu-ate  information  rapidly  on 
election  nights.  In  fact,  the  returns  are 
broadcast  so  accurately  and  so  rapidly 
that  trend's  are  established  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  polls  are  closed  and 
the  final  n?sults  are  often  forecast  many 
hours  in  advance. 

Althougii  a  comparatively  small  sta- 
tion. KRKD  has  established  a  reputation 
through  the  years  that  has  caused  it  to 
build  up  an  election-night  audience  ri- 
valing that  of  the  networks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  often  reads  of  public- 
service  awards  which  are  given  by  various 
organizations  Interested  in  fostering  good 
citizenship.  The  election-night  broad- 
cast of  KRKD  and  Joe  Micciche  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  such  consideration. 

The  resolution  follows: 

••Whereas  radio  station  KRKD  and  Its 
civlc-mlnded  owner.  Attorney  Prank  P. 
Doherty.  have  performed  a  magnificent  pub- 
lic service  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
and  southern  California  by  providing  for  the 
continuous  broadcast  of  election  results  for 
many  years  of  city,  county.  State  and  na- 
tional elections;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  mu- 
nicipal election  returns,  these  have  been 
furnished  the  people  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers; and 


"Whereas  these  election  broadcaste  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  unique  in  the  United 
States  In  color,  drama,  and  siispense  and 
have  now  become  an  Institution  in  Lea  An- 
geles; and 

"Whereas  the  returns  are  always  presented 
in  a   fair,  iinbiased  and   impartial   mannffr       r 
and  have  been  unusually  accurate;  and 

"Whereas  Prank  P.  Doherty's  keen  political 
judgment  is  evident  in  the  analyses  of  elec- 
tion trends  which  form  an  Integral  part  of 
the  broadcasts;  and 

"Whereas  assisting  Prank  P.  Doherty  In 
actually  broadcasting  the  returns  is  Joe 
Micciche.  public-relations  director  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
who  has  been  doing  this  work  for  the  past 
19  years;  and 

"Whereas  Jos  Mlcclche's  unique  and  dis- 
tinct manner  of  airing  the  returns  and  In- 
troducing candidates,  public  officials,  and 
others,  heightens  the  interest,  drama,  and 
suspense  of  the  programs;  and 

"Whereas  he  gives  recognition  on  the 
broadcasts  to  people  In  every  walk  of  life 
in  the  true  American  tradition  of  equal 
rights  to  all  under  our  Constitution:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

'•Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  Los 
Angeles  extends  to  Prank  P.  Doherty  and 
to  Joe  Mlcdche  Its  deepest  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  community  for 
the  extremely  valuable  public  service  they 
are  rendering;  that  they  be  thanked  for 
bringing  such  quick,  accurate  and  unbiased 
election  retiims  to  the  peopls,  and  that 
they  be  assured  of  the  continued  cooperation 
of  this  city  councU  in  their  endeavors  to 
serve  the  public  in  such  a  worthy  manner.** 

Presented  by  Councilman  Harold  A.  Henry, 
fourth  district. 

Seconded  by  Councilman  J.  Win  Austin, 
third  district. 

I  hereby  oertlty  that  the  foregoing  reeolu- 
tlon  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  City  OouncU  held  AprU  13.  1963. 
WsLTsa  C.  PsnaaoM. 

CUy  CUrk. 


SabcoBButlee  Hevkf  b  rimri^^^n  Qkn 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACKTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  19S3 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ralph  WelskitUe,  real-esUte  edi- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
that  appeared  in  the  April  5  edition  of 
that  newspaper. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affafrs 
sent  its  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  of 
wliich  the  Honorable  William  H.  Atrxs 
is  the  chairman,  to  Cincinnati  to  receive 
testimony  upon  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  veteran  housing. 

As  chairman  of  our  committee,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  manner  In  which 
Chairman  Atrks  and  his  colleagues  upon 
the  subcommittee  are  tackling  this  tech- 
nical and  controversial  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

Representative  WtixxAit  Araas  had  his  eon- 

gresslonal  Subcommittee  on  Veteran  Housing 
Affairs  In  town  last  month  to  find  out  why 
Cincinnati  veterans  aren't  getting  their 
share  of  housing. 

After   the   1-day   hearing,   the  committee 
left,  fully  acquainted  with  the  facta  oC  the 
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It  can  b^  sakl  that  tills  Is  one  Instance 
where  Washington  has  placed  members  on  a 
committee,  and  they  know  the  score. 

Mr.  Araxs  before  entiring  Congress  was  in 
the  leatlng  and  plumbing  business  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  The  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  Bdwak  Bownt,  who  Is  an  attorney 
and  is  fully  acquainted  with  th:;  legal  as- 
pecto  of  real-estats  deiUlngs.  and  Winston 
Pboutt,  who  was  In  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  lumber  business  in  private  life. 

The  Congressmen  told  this  writer  that 
they  were  particularly  well  pleased  with  the 
teeilmony  of  Walter  D.  Schultz,  president  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Cincinnati. 
In  fact,  they  even  went  wO  far  as  to  say  that 
Mr.  Schultz'  findings  were  the  most  con- 
clusive yet  presented  to  the  committee. 

Here,  in  brief  are  a  few  o(  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Schultz: 

"In  September  1962,  our  board,  which  has 
a  membership  of  nearly  600  savings  and  loan 
associations,  sought  the  answer  to  several 
questions. 

"We  received  replies  from  more  than  300 
members.  As  to  the  dollar  voliune  of  GI 
loans  made  in  the  last  13  tnonths,  156  re- 
ported none,  with  109  making  locms  totaling 
$38,904,000. 

"As  to  present  percentage  of  GI  loaxis  In 
'their  total  portfolio.  56  associations  reported 
none:  80  less  than  6  percent;  56  from  6  to  10 
percent;  37  from  11  to  15  percent;  31  from 
16  to  20  percent:  35  from  81  to  25  percent 
and  47  more  than  36  percent. 

"Ftom  277  repllea.  168  said  they  woxild 
lend  money  actively  at  4Vi  percent  and  199 
reported  *no.' 

"Out  of  274  replies  as  to  what  amount  of 
OI  loans  they  would  make  in  the  next  13 
months  at  4>4  percent,  106  said  none;  136 
estimated  a  total  of  $71,367,000  and  42  said 
they  would  make  such  loans  but  couldn't 
estimate  the  dollar  volume." 

During  testimony  presented  by  the  vet- 
erans themselves.  Mr.  Avass  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  for  the  veteran  to  visit  Mr. 
Schulta.  "If  there's  OI  loans  being  made,  Mr. 
Schultz  wlU  know  where."  he  said. 

Although  the  committee  Is  investigating 
all  aspects  of  the  GI  market.  Its  primary 
purpose  at  this  time  is  to  develop  some 
workable  schedule  for  loans,  Mr.  Atbu  said 
after  the  hearings. 

"Charges  of  inefllclency  and  unrealistic 
appraisals  brought  against  the  local  VA  by 
both  buUders  and  veterans  alike  are  another 
matter."  Mr.  Atses  said. 

He  explained:  "We'll  be  brndk.  and  this  time 
It  win  be  with  oxn-  guns  loaded." 

It  was  noticed  by  this  writer  that  the  com- 
mittee was  especlsUy  attentive  to  the  testi- 
mony of  veteran  Donald  Wood  who  resides 
at  6618  Karen  Avenue. 

In  relating  his  "sad  experiences"  with  the 
VA.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  attempted  to 
obtain  approval  of  a  home  priced  at  $n,SOO. 
The  first  VA  appraisal  was  for  $14,000.  con- 
siderably under  what  he  thought  the  home 
was  worth. 

After  appealing  the  case,  he  said,  the  ap- 
praisal, about  1  month  later,  was  upped  to 
$16,000.  Mr.  Wood,  a  person  with  a  persist- 
ent nature,  tried  for  another  appeal  but  was 
told  by  a  high  VA  official— "Get  out,  you've 
had  your  appeal." 

Mr.  Wood  since  hna  purchased  a  home, 
but  without  the  help  of  the  VA.  He  said: 
Tm  at  this  hearing  so  other  vets  dont  get 
the  same  routine.  The  VA  Is  a  waste  of 
money.  It's  like  putting  $17.50  down  the 
drain  for  three  slips  of  paper."  (He  referred 
to  the  cost  of  three  Inspections  needed  for 
a  OI  loan.) 

The  testimony  of  this  veteran,  many  ob- 
servers at  the  hearing  pointed  out.  bears 
out  exactly  the  charges  of  local  builders. 

"Why  was  the  local  VA  off  $2,000  on  its  first 
appraisal?  And,  why  did  it  suddenly  have 
a  c!  -inge  of  heart  and  revtonp  its  figures 
upward?    The  $16,000  appraisal  should  have 


been  made  In  the  first  place.    Values  dont 
fluctuate  $2,000  in  less  than  I  month." 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  charges, 
R^M.  PltzOerald.  VA  regional  manager,  said, 
••provided  all  complaints  are  placed  in 
writing." 


Proposed  Political  Trickery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  those  who  are  blocking  H.  R.  1  on 
individual  Income-tax  reduction  for  the 
benefit  of  50  million  taxpayers,  are  doing 
so  with  the  intention  of  giving  tax  relief 
Just  before  the  1954  election,  it  will  be 
a  fraud  upon  the  people.  It  will  mean 
that  the  taxpayers  will  be  swindled  out 
of  $1,500,000,000.  This  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  political  trickery  even 
though  tax  relief  is  given  in  1954.  Hon- 
est persons  will  not  countenance  any 
such  political  subterfuge.  Under  leave 
to  extend.  I  am  inserting  an  article  by 
George  Sokolsky  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  April  21,  1953: 
Thbbk  Days 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

An  old  conundrum  which  no  one  has  yet 
answered,  not  even  the  scientists  or  the 
theologians  who  have  an  answer  for  every- 
thing. Is  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg? 

I  am  minded  of  this  In  the  discussion  con- 
cerning budgets  and  taxes.  Some  very  wise 
men  say  that  there  can  be  no  tax  cut  until 
the  budget  is  balanced.  Other  eq\ially  great 
minds  say  that  governments  are  like  sponges; 
they  can  absorb  all  the  money  that  Is  given 
to  them;  they  swell  up  on  the  additional 
revenue,  growing  ever  larger.  Therefore,  a 
celling  must  be  put  on  governmental  Income, 
otherwise,  expenditures  will  not  be  cut. 

The  Republicans  are  In  the  awkward  posi- 
tion that  having  promised  a  tax  cut  In  the 
cotirse  of  the  campaign,  they  are  unwilling 
to  be  pushed  into  what  they  regard  as  pre- 
cipitous action.  The  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  prefer  to  balance  the 
budget  before  they  announce  a  tax  cut.  On 
the  other  hand.  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  be  up  for  reelection  in  1984  realize  they 
must  have  a  cut  if  they  are  to  win. 

Some  strategists  hold  that  the  tax  cut 
can  be  delayed  until  next  January,  with  p«- 
haps  a  retroactive  period  so  that  the  cut  will 
be  felt  by  March  15.  1954,  and  wUl  help  to 
win  in  November  1964.  Other  equaUy  com- 
petent strategUts  bold  that  such  action  wUl 
be  too  late  and  too  small  in  amount  to  make 
much  difference.  They  want  a  tax  cut  an- 
nounced during  the  present  session  of  the 
83d  Congress. 

This  situation  is  complicated  by  the  actual 
tax  cuts  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain  diiring 
the  year  1953.  The  British  cut  is  particu- 
larly embarrassing  because  that  coimtry  is 
able  to  do  it  whUe  it  is  receiving  substantial 
American  aid — and  aid  which  Is  one  reason 
why  it  Is  so  difficult  to  reduce  American 
taxes.  '  In  a  word,  we  subsidize  a  British  tax 
cut  by  avoiding  an  American  tax  cut. 

This  is  actually  what  the  British  did: 

1  Income  toxes  have  been  reduced  be- 
tween 5  and  17  percent,  with  the  greatest 
relief  to  smaller  Incomes. 

3  The  purchase  tax  (sales  tax  to  us)  has 
been  cut  by  a  minimum  of  25  percent. 

S.  The  so-percent  excess-profits  tax  wlU 
end  next  January. 


4.  Incentives  In  tax  reductions  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  stimulate  production. 

The  Canadians  have  announced  an  II- 
percent  cut.  Both  countries  stipulate  that 
the  cuts  are  incentives  to  production.  If 
they  need  Incentives,  why  do  we  not  need 
Incentives 

It  is  a  very  curious  situation  because  what 
It  amounts  to  Is  that  the  Canadians  and 
the  British  are  acting  with  fiscal  wisdom 
in  a  postwar  situation,  while  the  United 
States  maintains  a  wartime  economy.  Tet. 
American  aid  continues  to  go  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Purtherroore,  the  American  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  reduce  its  tariffs  even  to 
the  point  of  free  trade  in  order  to  stimulate 
European  production  wblle  this  country 
maintains  an  excess-profits  tax  which  keeps 
American  prices  high. 

This  particular  issue  is  the  most  impor- 
tant before  Congress  and  is  being  fought 
over  among  Republicans  with  greater  vigor 
than  appears  in  the  press.  Those  Senators 
who  do  not  come  up  for  election  in  1964 
are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  President's 
slow-motion  program  which  they  feel  will 
come  out  all  right  In  the  end.  "Those  Sen- 
ators who  face  an  election  in  1954.  and  all 
representatives,  cannot  watt  that  long. 
When  they  go  home  in  August,  they  want 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  United  States 
Congress  will  do  as  well  as  the  British  Par- 
liament. Pew  of  them  will  be  able  to  use 
the  alibi  that  it  will  cheer  the  American 
heart  to  get  a  tax  cut  In  time  for  the  No- 
vember 1954  election. 

The  Democrats  never  promised  a  tax  cut, 
and  therefore,  can  evade  the  issue.  The 
danger  for  the  Republicans  is  that  the  Demo- 
crats might  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  advocate  a  tax  rediKtion. 

No  one  questions  the  Intent  or  purpose 
of  President  Eisenhower  or  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  George  Humphrey.  It  is  a 
political  matter  of  timing  that  is  at  issue. 
Unless  there  Is  a  world  war,  a  tax  cut  la 
bound  to  come,  but  will  it  affect  earnings 
in  1953,  In  1954.  or  in  19557  Politically,  the 
sooner  the  better. 


,'A 


Comments  on  Statement  of  Stanley  An- 
drews, Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
trator in  the  Point  4  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  KINNESOTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
radio  recording  which  I  have  just  made 
on  the  Voice  of  America  program.  I  was 
commenting  on  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Andrews,  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Administrator  in  the  point  4  pro- 
gram, before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  testimony 
Monday  of  Mr.  Stanley  Andrews.  Technical 
Cooperation  Administrator  in  the  point  4 
program. 

He  told  us  at  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hearing  something  that  can  stand 
elaboration. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  even  If  the  cold  war 
should  end.  Communist  areas  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  can  never  recapture 
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fully    their    fonn«r    markets    in    Western 
Bxirope. 

"I  do  not  think."  he  said,  "that  Eastern 
Kxirope  ever  again  ta  going  to  put  into  this 
world  what  it  used  to." 

I  agree  completely  with  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  Soviet  Union  bears  the  responsibility 
for  this  situation. 

What  happened  is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  it  extended  Its  cr\ishlng  hand  over  the 
helpless  nations  that  composed  the  satellite 
states  pretended  that  the  nations  would 
thereby  benefit,  but  actually  each  of  these 
countries  has  been  stripped  almost  to  the 
bone  of  not  only  Its  crops,  food,  and  consumer 
merchandise,  but  more  important  of  Its  ma- 
chinery and  plants  and  tools  for  production. 

In  that  way  these  crippled  nations  have 
lost  the  manufactures  that  once  were  theirs 
■and  in  addition  the  capacity  to  manufacture 
any  more. 

So  if  the  way  were  opened  to  start  export- 
ing to  Western  Europe,  the  satellite  coun- 
tries would  be  unable  to  reach  production 
that  would  permit  the  volume  of  exports 
that  they  had  had  In  previous  years. 

The  Kremlin  and  its  tactics  are  responsible 
tc  this. 


Mffituy  Control  It  Fatal  to  Denocracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF  NKW  TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from    Labor,    a    nationally  distributed 
weekly  paper  published  at  10  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.    This 
editorial,  from  the  April  4  issue,  reflects 
the  deep  concern  of  labor  regarding  the 
threat   of   Increasing   military  control. 
The  editorial  also,  significantly,  demon- 
strates labor's  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Industry,  too,  is  Jeopardized  by  the 
threat  of  Prussianism,  for  the  editMlal 
quotes  extensively  from  the  recent  warn- 
ing of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Johnson  ft  Johnson,  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  industrial 
figures. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  public, 
the  press,  and  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  Increasingly  apprehensive  of  the 
current  drive  to  establish  a  Prussian 
kind  of  supreme  high  command  over  the 
aimed  services  of  our  nation. 

The  widespread  fear  of  Prussianism 
stems  from  the  very  sound  realization 
that  it  is  not  only  a  military  system — 
aiad  an  inferior  one  when  compared  to 
our  battle-proven  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff- 
but  it  Is  also  politically  and  economically 
dangerous.  It  Is  dangerous  because 
philosophically  and  organizationally  It 
is  a  totalitarian  system,  completely  alien 
and  antithetical  to  our  institutions  and 
beliefs. 

American  labor  and  business  have  re- 
acted to  this  growing  threat  of  Prussian- 
ism, for  they  are  aware  that  adoption  of 
any  of  Its  features  will  mean  Increased 
military  control  over  labor  and  Industry 

The  editorial  foUows: 
MnjTAtT  CoimoL  Is  Fatai.  to  Dbkocbact 

Labor  always  has  been  and  now  la  for 
adequate  national  defense.  While  protect- 
ing America  against  foreign  foes,  however,  it 


Is  also  necesHary  to  guard  against  an  increas- 
ing danger  within  our  own  country.  Tiiat 
danger  Is  military  control. 

As  the  Bible  says:  "What  shall  It  profit  • 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  What  will  we  gain  if,  while  be- 
coming the  world's  mightiest  military  power, 
we  lose  the  civilian  control  which  la  the 
foundation   of   American   life? 

All  history  proves  that,  when  militarists 
"take  over,"  democracy  is  doomed.  The 
forefathers  of  this  country  knew  that.  So 
they  put  the  Government  in  the  hands  of 
civUlan  officials,  headed  by  an  elected  Presi- 
dent who  is  also  Commander  in  Chief. 

Now  America's  military  chiefs  have  gained 
unprecedented  money  and  power,  an4  are 
seeking  more.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
are  beginning  to  worry  about  danger  to 
democracy  and  civilian  control. 

Congressman  Shatsb,  of  Michigan,  is  a  con- 
servative Republican.  Labor  has  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye  with  him.  but  tills  week  he 
performed  a  real  public  service. 

BnATXM  delidrered  a  major  speech  on  the 
present  dangers  of  militarism,  and  backed 
It  with  a  remarkable  statement  from  Oen. 
Robert  A.  Johnson,  who  Is  chairman  of  Jolin- 
son  St  Johnson,  large  manufacturers  of  siu-- 
glcal  supplies.  Despite  his  military  and  big- 
business  background,  Johnson  lias  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  Uberal. 

First.  Johnson  said  that  as  an  Army  offi- 
cer and  as  former  Vice  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  he  has  been  "associated 
with  military  matters  for  the  past  25  years." 
This  long  exptirience  has  convinced  him  that 
"clear  and  unequivocal  civilian  domination 
of  our  Military  Establishment  Is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States." 

Next,  Johnaon  pointed  out  that  a  "Penta- 
gon committee,"  headed  by  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, Is  preparing  a  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Its  plan  wUl 
soon  be  presented  to  Congress. 

Moat  members  of  the  Rockefeller  group, 
Johnson  said,  "are  committed  to  the  Prus- 
sian Idea  of  centralizing  military  power  in  a 
aingle  general  staff."  That  system,  he  de- 
clared, "lost  wars  for  Germany  and  would  be 
destructive  to  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic." 

"Certain  military  groups"  have  long  bees 
"driving  to  gain  control,"  not  only  over  the 
Armed  Forces  but  also  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, Johnson  continued.  They  have  tried  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  legislation  giving  them 
that  control.  Congress  refused,  so  now  they 
plan  to  accomplish  their  end  under  ttie  guise 
of  a  reorganization,  using  the  Rockefeller 
committee  as  a  tool. 

Dxiring  World  War  n.  Johnson  recaUed, 
this  same  mlHtary  group  "demonstrated 
stubborn  determination  to  extend  general- 
staff  control  over  both  Industry  and  labor. 
Nothing  since  then  indicates  this  group  has 
renounced  that  objective. 

"American  Industry  and  labor  must  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  led  down  the  same 
primrose  path  over  which  German  Industry 
and  labor  followed  the  supreme  Gcimao 
general  staff." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  compoeed  of  the 
top  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
this  week  endcM-sed  some  of  the  propoeals 
which  are  expected  to  come  from  the  Rocke- 
feller committee,  but  said  some  of  the  other 
proposals  would  be  "unwise." 

Everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute  says 
he  is  foj-  civilian  control.  It  Is  hard  for  the 
average  American  to  Judge  this  controversy, 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  difficult  even  for  a 
Member  of  Congress.  But  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees,  and  all 
Members  of  Congress,  wUl  face  serious  re- 
sponslblUty  when  the  military  reotganlza- 
tlon  plan  comes  before  them. 

They  should  carefully  scrutinize  every  line 
and  wcM-d  in  the  plan,  to  make  sure  It  does 

^^u-S^*  V!*"  country  toward  what  Johnaon 
called  totalitarian  miiitartffm 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MILLER 

or  KAirsAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Paul  Frlggens,  from  the  April  Issue  of 
Farm  Journal. 

Ths  Battlz  or  trx  Blui 
(By  Paul  Frlggens) 
It's  spring  planting  time  now  in  Kansas, 
but  the  lights  bobbing  In  the  Blue  Valley 
aren't  from  farm  tractors. 

Army  englneero  are  working  overtime, 
gouging  a  10-acre  hole  In  war  veteran  Bill 
Henton's  alfalfa  patch,  and  diimplng  a  mam- 
moth rock  pile  on  John  McCoy's  com  field. 
Army  Is  rushing  a  $90  mUIlon  dam  ttiat 
somebody  may  have  to  Junk.  Two  investi- 
gating commissions  now  condemn  it  as  bad 
planning  and  rank  wasU.  Congress  Is  being 
pressed  to  stop  the  dam.  and  save  one  of  tlM 
richest   valleys   in   Kansas. 

Tuttle  Creek  is  a  key  dam  In  the  $1S  bil- 
lion Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  scheme,  de- 
signed to  make  a  Great  Lakes  of  the  Great 
Plains.  This  single  dam  wlU  back  up  the 
Blue  River  for  50  miles,  fiood  55,000  acres  of 
•400-an-acre  bottom  land,  wipe  out  a  M  mil- 
lion annual  crop,  drown  9  smaU  towns,  and 
banish  600  families  from  their  ancestral 
homes. 

Blue  Valley  farmers  have  put  up  a  battle 
which  has  probably  never  been  matched. 
That  much  must  be  admitted,  whether  you 
think  they  are  right  or  not.  They've  ma<le 
Tuttle  Creek  a  national  Issue,  and  pushed 
the  country  closer  to  a  big  dam  showdown. 
Says  Repreeentatlve  CLzrroao  Hops.  Kansas: 
"Congress  has  got  to  make  up  its  mind 
whether  or  not  It's  a  wise  national  policy  to 
build  big  dams  that  flood  thousands  of  aorea 
of  farm  lands,  and  destroy  thriving  com- 
munities when  the  estimated  fiood  control 
downstream  Is  pretty  dubious."  (Soma 
downstreamers  say  it's  not  so  dubious.) 

How  did  we  get  a  Tuttle  Oeek  dam  against 
the  people's  will?  And  how  can  we  stop 
other  dam  mistakes?  Taxpayers  ought  to 
hear  the  whole  Incredible  story. 

Ftor  16  years  Blue  Valley  folks  have  tieen 
farming  under  death  sentence — 15  years 
hardly  daring  to  fix  a  barn,  paint  the  house, 
even  plant  a  crop.  Congress  O.  K.'d  Tuttla 
Creek  back  in  1938. 

"But  it  was  authorised  on  a  He,"  declares 
outspoken  Glenn  StoekweU,  who  leads  Blue 
Vallers  opposition.  "The  Army  promised 
then  that  no  smaU  towns  or  villages  wovML 
be  destroyed." 

When  the  truth  came  out,  farmers  rallied 
to  stop  the  dam.  And  for  13  years  they 
miraculously  succeeded. 

Then  stiddenly,  in  July  1951,  natuis 
dumped  17  Inches  of  rain,  and  Kanssn  suf- 
fered a  •!  billion  flood.  Quick  to  seise  th'f 
advantage,  dam-builder  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick  of 
the  Army  engineers  told  Congress:  "If  we  had 
had  Tuttle  Creek  and  a  string  of  reservoirs, 
the  disaster  here  could  have  been  averted." 
(That  opinion  is  now  being  strongly  con- 
tested.) 

The  big-dam  politicians  rallied.  President 
Truman  flew  over  stricken  Kansas  and 
spurred  demands. 

Blue  VaUey  saw  their  doom,  and  girded 
for  a  last-ditch  fight.  They  opened  up  on 
Congress  with  a  letter-a-day  drive. 

"Guess  I  must  have  written  1.000  letters 
about,"  Paul  Jameson  told  me.  Jameson  and 
his  neighbors  challenged  the  value  of  big 
dams,  and  urged  a  watershed  program  In- 
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stead.  "Try  It  first,  anyhow."  they  said. 
They  poured  out  so  mu(  h  protest  mall  that 
the  little  Cleburne  post  olDce  was  hiked  from 
fourth  to  third  class. 

As  the  sad  Congress  drew  to  a  close,  and 
Members  dashed  off  to  national  political 
conventions.  Blue  Valley  believed  that  the 
dam  was  stopped. 

Not  so.  In  the  last  hour,  a  rump  Con- 
gress— 13  Senators  and  67  Representatives — 
voted  95  million  to  start  7\ittle  Creek  £>am. 
It  was  too  late  for  Blue  Valley  to  save  itself. 

So  the  Army  Invaded.  It  tried  to  soften 
the  blow  by  saying  it  could  build  a  dry  dam — 
clear  everything  from  the  valley  and  flood  it 
only  when  necessary.  But  Blxie  Valley  com- 
munities would  still  have  to  go. 

At  first,  siirprise  and  shock  paralyzed  Blue 
Valley.    Then  an  inspiring  thing  happened. 

One  Sunday  night  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  townspeople  gathered  at  the  G.  F.  Ger- 
mann  farm  overlooking  the  dam  site.  An 
organ  was  unloaded  from  a  pickup.  As  the 
distant  hills  turned  blue  in  the  twilight,  a 
determined  people  raised  ttMtr  voices  in  song 
and  prayer. 

Rev.  Joel  C.  Nordlund  prayed  that  the  long 
fight  to  save  the  valley  might  yet  be  won. 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Curry  spoke.  "Some  say  It  is 
a  lost  cause.  But  let  us  keep  faith,"  he 
counseled.  "Nothing  so  wrong  as  this  dam 
can  ultimately  win." 

People  took  renewed  courage.  They  vowed 
to  keep  on  "Tuttle  Oeeklng." 

Perched  around  the  Curtis  PhtUlps  farm- 
yard on  hay  bales,  60  Blue  Valley  women 
voted  one  afternoon  to  carry  the  fight  to  the 
President.  Truman  at  thnt  time  was  visiting 
Kansas  City.  In  the  early  darkness  one 
morning  soon  after,  30  determined  women 
drove  to  Kansas  City. 

Truman  told  them :  "Nobody  can  save  the 
valley." 

Back  home  again,  they  soon  had  Blue 
Valley  phones  Jangling  furiously.  "We're 
going  to  see  Ike."  Two  busloads  of  women 
set  out  for  Denver,  singing  "Save  the  Blue 
and  Kansas,  T^oo." 

Said  Ike:  "I  sympathise  with  citlBens  who 
object  to  Federal  encroachment  In  their  af- 
fairs." He  promised  the  80  crusaders  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Bine  Valley  fight.  If  he 
had  to  make  It  himself. 

Last  fall.  Army  shoved  out  the  first  farm- 
ers and  started  the  dam.  What  to  do  next? 
The  dam-busters  turned  politicians. 

They'd  heard  about  a  Morrill.  Kans.,  farm- 
er who  preached  their  kind  of  gospel — water- 
shed treatment  in  place  of  big  dams.  A  car- 
load of  farmers  went  over  to  see  Howaxo 
MiLLEx.  He  lambasted  Tuttle  Creek  Dam. 
and  they  determined  to  run  him  for  CX>ngress. 

Mnj.EB  was  73  and  a  Democrat.  Undis- 
mayed Republicans  paid  his  fUing  fee,  tmd 
staged  a  whirlwind  campaign  based  on  the 
dam  issue.  Farmers  dropped  everything  to 
campaign  by  auto,  airplane,  radio,  press,  and 
movies. 

With  only  $1,000  campaign  funds,  and  a 
political  unknown.  Blue  Valley  pulled  the 
greatest  election  upset  in  Kansas  politics. 
Despite  a  Republican  landslide.  Mnxxa  be- 
came the  first  Democratic  Oongreesmaa  in 
First  District  history.  Albert  Cole— who  had 
backed  the  dam — ^was  the  only  Republican 
beaten  in  Kansas. 

Next  day.  farmer  Mnxxi  put  away  his  scoop 
shovel,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  stop 
Tuttle  Creek  Dam.  He  asked  Tnunan  to 
halt  It  by  Executive  order.  Truman  never 
acknowledged  his  message.  Inunediately 
when  he  took  office,  Mdxeb  introduced  the 
now  pending  bill  to  deauthorize  Tuttle 
Creek. 

Meanwhile,  evidence  is  piling  up  on  the 
fanners'  side. 

Months  ago.  on  orders  of  Gov.  Ed.  F.  Am, 
the  Kansas  Industrial  Commission  selected 
three  nationally  known  engineers  to  study 
Tuttle  Creek  and  similar  projects. 

They  call  for  an  Immediate  halt  to  con- 
struction, and  urge  abandoning  the  whole 
wasteful    and    obsolete   dam    system.    Bad 


all  authorized  dams  been  operating,  they 
claim.  Kansas  would  still  have  been  flooded 
in  1961. 

As  to  dams  already  completed,  these  ex- 
perts say:  "It  Is  apparent  that  in  the  1951 
fiood  their  effects  were  entirely  local  •  •  • 
downstream  negligible."  Moet  certainly, 
they  don't  go  along  with  the  Army's  demand 
for  118  dams  in  Kansas  alone. 

While  strongly  endorsing  soil  conserva- 
tion in  principle,  these  experts  say  that 
watershed  programs  wouldn't  have  pre- 
vented the  1951  flood  either. 

Best  solution,  they  conclude,  would  be  to 
widen  the  rivers  past  cities  to  speed  runoff, 
and  to  BODe  business  out  of  the  bottom 
lands.  They  also  urge  better  fiood  fore- 
casting. Estimated  cost:  one-fifth  oi  that 
of  the  big  dams. 

After  months  of  careful  study,  the  Presi- 
dent's Missouri  Basin  Conunlsslon  says  to 
stop  Tuttle  Creek  Dam,  too. 

"The  Kansas  City  problem  apparently 
cannot  be  solved  simply  by  providing  more 
and  bigger  reservoirs  •  •  •"  it  concludes. 
"The  present  Justification  of  Tuttle  Creek 
and  other  similarly  situated  reservoirs  must 
be  seriously  questioned." 

As  the  Overbrook  (Kans.)  CTltizen  remarks: 

"Other  States  and  valleys  face  the  same 
death  sentence  tmless  natlonid  water  policy 
Is  changed.  So  great  Is  the  power  of  the 
pork-barrel  setup  that  it  will  probably  take 
a  grass-roots  revolution  with  all  guns  loaded 
to  break  up  this  billion-dollar  game.  Blue 
Valley  has  fixed  the  first  shot." 


A  Stronf  Crrfl  Scnricc  Conunistion 

EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORQE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ai^)endlx  of  the  Record,  I  am  including 
an  article  from  the  Gtovernment  Stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  Federal  employees  believe  that  good 
selections  have  been  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  membership  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  following  article  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Standard.  oflBcial  publication  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  edited  by  Hal  J.  Miller, 
Washington  newspaperman,  predicts 
that  the  Commission's  days  "are  over 
as  a  secondary  Government  agency." 

This  Is  an  opinion  in  which  I  heartily 
concur. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Government  Standard  of  April 

10.  1953) 

It's  Oux  Oovkenkxnt 

(By  Hal  J.  Miller) 

TOUNO.   ICOOKX,   LAWTON   TEAM    LOOK   USB 

BTSOira  cavn.  skbvicb  commission 
with  Philip  Young  as  chairman,  George 
M.  Moore  as  Republican  member  and  Budget 
Bureau's  Fred  Lawton  reportedly  sure  to  be 
the  Democratic  member,  it  looks  Uke  ClvU 
Service  Commission's  days  as  a  secondary 
Government  agency  are  over. 

Preeldent  Elsenhower  has  decreed  that 
Chairman  Young  wiU  attend  Cabinet  meet- 
ings and  handle  aU  White  House  personnel 
matters.  In  the  past  this  function  was  di- 
vided with  presidential  aids  perfOTming 
some  of  the  duties.  -     - 


Present  indications  ptrint  to  the  Commis- 
Blon  being  one  of  the  strong  agencies  of 
Government,  with  more  Important  respon- 
sibUitles  than  ever  before  in  history. 

•  CHAISMAW    CONGXATUUITED 

Chairmen  Fsamk  CASLSoir  and  Ed  Rees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Post  Office  and  Ctvil 
Service  Committees  deserve  thetr  share  of 
credit  for  the  selection  of  able  people  to 
head  the  Cotxunisslon. 

Particularly  important  was  the  i^ipolnt- 
ment  of  Gecwge  M.  Moore  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  a  Capitol  Hill  expert  on  civU  service 
problems. 

Mr.  Moore  rejdaoes  James  M.  Mitchell,  who 
was  nominated  to  be  Deputy  AsslBtant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  manpower  problems. 

Mr.  Moore,  39,  for  5  years  was  chief  counsel 
of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  until  he 
resigned  last  year  to  make  an  unsuccessful 
bid  lor  the  Republican  congressional  nomina- 
tion from  the  eth  Maryland  District. 

SENATE  ADVISEE 

For  the  last  few  months  he  has  served  as 
civil  service  adviser  to  Chairman  Caelson  of 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Both  Senator  Caelson  and  Chairman  Rxxs 
of  the  House  Civil  So'Vlce  Committee 
strongly  backed  Mr.  Moore  for  the  commis- 
sioner Job. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  now  win  serve  with  Mr. 
Young  on  the  Commission,  is  a  graduate  of 
George  Washington  University  Law  School 
and  an  attorney  since  1940.  He  started  his 
Government  career  as  an  investigator  for  ths 
CivU  Service  Commission  in  1941. 

CHIZr    IMVZSTIGATOE 

In  1943.  be  became  chief  investigator  of  the 
Byrd  Congressloiud  Committee  on  Non- 
essential Expenditures.  After  2  yeftfs  with 
the  committee,  Mr.  Moore  was  made  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  Generid.  In  1945i 
he  became  chief  investigator  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Before  going  to  the  House  GUvil  Serviee 
Conmalttee  as  chief  counsel  in  1947,  Mr. 
Moore  served  for  a  year  as  secretary  to  Sen- 
ator Coom,  Republican  of  Kentucky. 

A  native  of  La  Grange,  Ky.,  Mr.  Moore 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  District  of 
Cc^imibla  and  nearby  Maryland.  He  U 
married  and  has  2  small  sons. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  a  native  Washlngtonlan,  had 
served  as  the  Republican  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  last  5  years  under  the 
Truman  administration. 

Before  coming  to  the  Commission  as  the 
Republican  member,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  execu- 
tive director  erf  the  ClvU  Service  Assembly 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Marab  m  Rincon  Abmx  Post  Ofice 
Bnilduf  in  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

OF  CAUFLHUfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  William  Wallace  Chapin.  editor  of 
the  Argonaut,  which  sheds  light  on  the 
controversy  relative  to  obnoxious  murals 
In  the  Rincon  Annex  post  of&ce  In  San 
Prandsoo.  The  Argonaut,  a  local  paper, 
has  led  a  crusade  for  their  removal, 
assisted  by  many  patriotic  and  civic 
organiEations.    Hearings  will  be  heard 
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before  the  subcommittee  on  Public  Build, 
ing  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
May  1  and  2. 
The  letter  follows: 

Trb  AaOOlTAUT,  * 

San  rranctsco,  CcMf.,  AprU  14, 1953. 
Oongr«uixum  Hubist  B.  Scudobb, 
UouM  Office  Building, 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 

Dnut  kfB.  ScuDDsm :  I  repraaent  ttaousancis  of 
eitiaens  tn  San  Franclaco  and  otber  pazta  of 
thla  country.  I  formerly  owned  the  San 
Francisco  CaU.  the  Oakland  Inquirer,  the 
Sacramento  Union,  the  Post-Intelllgencer  in 
Seattle,  and  later  the  Chicago  Herald  in  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

In  my  long  experience  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  daatardly  demon  of  communism  as  is 
portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the  Rincon  Annex 
Post  OfBce  Building  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Tliese  murals  are  a  burning  instilt  to  every 
loyal  citizen  in  this  country. 

This  publication,  that  circulates  to  many 
parts  of  this  country  and  abroad,  has 
strongly  opposed  these  murals  and  has  ad- 
Tocated  their  removal. 

I  never  expected  to  see  the  flag  of  my 
country  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been,  in  a  Oovernment  building. 

Tou  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for 
■o  ably  and  patriotically  sponsoring  the  bill 
to  remove  these  murals. 

Incidentally,  if  you  will  pardon  a  bit  of 
retrospection,  my  great-grandfather.  General 
Muhlenberg,  whose  statue  stands  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  was  first  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  later  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  was 
my  home  city,  although  I  have  lived  In  the 
West  for  60  years.  My  father-in-law,  Sena- 
tor John  H.  Wilson,  was  in  the  House  of  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Senate,  elected  from  Wash- 
ington, for  35  years.  He  was  strongly  against 
communism. 

Bfy  father  was  a  colonel  in  the  regiment 
when  Custer  was  killed  fighting  the  Sioux 
Indians.  I  myself  spent  4  years  in  the  Army. 
So  you  see  my  family,  from  the  day  the  first 
one  arrived  In  this  country  in  1642,  has 
fought  to  preserve  this  country  and  its  herit- 
age and  to  protect  it  from  the  inroad  of 
communism  or  any  other  subversive  move. 

To  think  that  the  contract  for  these  mu- 
rals was  approximately  $26,000  and  the 
artist,  Anton  Refregier,  received  approxi- 
mately (40,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  with 
no  censure  of  the  picttires  that  parade  on  the 
walls  of  this  Federal  building. 

I  wish  that  I  was  in  Washington  with  you 
to  give  whatever  assistance  I  could,  but  I 
will  be  in  Washington  too  late.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  be 
held  in  New  York  on  May  7,  and  I  will  be  at- 
tending, as  I  have  been  a  director  for  the 
past  15  years.  General  Eisenhower,  who  la  an 
Intimate  friend  of  mine,  has  also  been  a  di- 
rector. After  I  leave  New  York,  I  expect  to 
go  to  Washington  to  call  on  the  President. 

My  very  kind  remembrance  to  you,  and  Z 
know  that  you  appreciate  that  this  paper  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  outlandish  controversy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WXUJAIC  Waixack  Chapim. 

PttblUher. 


IidepeBdenl  Offices  Appropriation  BOl — 
Pablic  HoasiBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NXW  TQBX 

ZN  THX  HOUSS  OF  RB>RKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RcooM),  I  include  the  following  telegram 
which  I  have  today  received  from  the 
Honorable  Vincent  Impellitteri.  mayor 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York.  The 
mayor  expresses  his  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  the  deletion  from 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  of  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain 
the  housing  program  which  the  Con- 
gress has  previously  authorized.  The 
mayor  points  out  the  effect  which  this 
action  would  have  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  particularly 
upon  our  veterans.  I  am  sure  that 
Mayor  Impellitteri  is  also  expressing  the 
concern  of  every  other  mayor  of  the 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

The  telegram  follows: 

Nkw  Yokx.  N.  Y.,  AprU  20.  1953. 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Rooskvxlt,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

The  recommendation  to  completely  halt 
the  Federal  public  housing  program  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  report- 
ing out  the  first  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bUl  of  19M  (H.  R.  4633,  Rept.  No. 
376)  carries  with  it  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
people  of  New  York  City.  If  thU  bUI  is  en- 
acted, it  will  deprive  low-income  families  in 
this  city  of  34,000  low-rent  apartments 
scheduled  for  construction  over  the  next 
few  years,  fully  60  percent  of  the  city's  sched- 
uled allocation  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  It  will  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  city's 
efforts  to  clear  slums  and  provide  decent 
homes  for  families  of  low  income  at  the  very 
time  that  these  efforts  should  be  redoubled. 
According  to  the  official  1960  census  figures, 
456,861  New  York  City  families  were  without 
housing  of  their  own  or  living  under  sub- 
standard conditions.  The  large  immigration 
in  the  past  few  years  has  further  Increased 
overcrowding  and  other  slum-producing  pres- 
sures. The  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity had  an  average  of  more  than  200.000  ac- 
tive applications  in  its  files  In  1962.  or  more 
than  15  applications  for  each  apartment  that 
became  available  diving  the  year  from  both 
new  construction  and  vacancies.  It  is  cur- 
renUy  receiving  applications  at  the  rate  of 
about  60.000  a  year.  The  demand  from  vet- 
erans continues  so  great  that  except  for 
families  residing  on  housing  sites  virtually 
no  nonveteran  families,  even  those  being 
evicted  on  to  the  streets,  can  be  accepted  for 
public  housing.  I  ask  you  to  fight  for  the 
continuation  of  an  adequate  Federal  pubUc 
housing  program,  and  to  carry  on  the  fight 
untU  it  is  won.  If  it  is  not  won,  thousands 
of  decent,  hard  working  families  in  this  city 
must  continue  to  live  In  squalor  and  misery 
without  hope  of  decent  homes  in  which  to 
raise  their  chUdren. 

ViNCKNT  B.  iMPELLrrmn, 
Mayor.  City  of  Sew  York. 


Spriiif  Valley  Hook  aad  Ladder  Company 
No.l 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  50  years  the  Spring  Valley  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  has  been 
serving  their  community,  as  volimteers. 
With  honor  to  themselves  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  their  neighbors. 


This  organization  Is  typical  of  the 
American  spirit  of  volunteer  service,  that 
we  believe  in  and  that  we  feel  Is  a  unique 
part  of  our  heritage. 

This  simple  history  Is  a  fine  page  of 
true  Americana: 

On  the  6th  day  of  May  1953,  in  the  village 
of  Spring  Valley,  County  of  Rockland,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Spring  Valley  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  of  the  Spring 
VaUey  Fire  Department,  will  begin  Its  50th 
year  of  service  as  a  volunteer  fire  company. 
Regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  night  these 
men,  members  of  the  Spring  Valley  Fire 
Department  are  and  have  been  always  ready 
to  serve  their  neighbors  and  the  community 
In  the  protection  of  life  and  profwrty. 

In  these  days  of  many  complaints  of  ex- 
pensive, municipal.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment budgets  these  men  are  serving  their 
neighbors  and  community  with  honor  and 
in  many  cases  with  valor  with  no  thought  of 
compensation  and  very  little  expense  to  the 
taxpayer.  A  great  many  of  these  men  have 
served  In  the  fire  company  for  over  20  years 
and  the  oldest  in  length  of  service  is  going 
on  46  years  of  membership  and  service  to  the 
fire  department.  This  fire  company  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  on  May  6,  1903. 

The  Spring  Valley  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany No.  1  serves  the  village  and  surround- 
ing communities  of  Spring  Valley  with  a 
complement  of  66  men  comprising  40  differ- 
ent occupations,  i.  e.,  telephone  worker,  gas 
station  operator,  chemical  worker,  under- 
taker, dentist,  letter  carrier,  bus  driver, 
sausage  maker,  accountant,  car  body  repair- 
man, school  teacher,  plpemaker,  plumber, 
caretaker,  grocery-store  owner.  Tillage  trus- 
tee, superintendent  of  highways,  airport  op> 
erator,  carpenter,  bread  salesman,  electri- 
cian, export  clerk,  cook,  poet-office  super- 
visor, deputy  sheriff,  printer,  tavern  owner, 
stone  mason,  public  utility  worker,  the  sales- 
man, well  driller,  school  custodian,  tax  as- 
sessor, bowling-alley  operator,  and  the  hon> 
orable  mayor  of  the  village  of  Spring  Valley. 

On  May  7  and  8  the  Spring  Valley  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  1  will  hold  open 
house  for  the  people,  friends,  and  neighbors 
to  inspect  and  see  the  equipment  and  men 
who  are  serving  them  In  civic  pride.  The 
original  building  which  was  buUt  and  paid 
for  by  the  members  Is  still  In  excellent  shape, 
and  the  adjacent  lawns  and  the  beautiful 
memorial  monument  la  kept  in  beautiful 
condition  by  the  members  themselves. 


Tariff  PaddM 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  uesday.  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a 
thought-provoking  article  entitled  "Tar- 
iff Packing."  The  article  was  written 
by  Peter  Edson  and  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  other  papers 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  on  April  6. 
I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  with  it 
an  editorial  entitled  "'Backdoor  Method." 
The  editorial  comments  on  the  same 
question  and  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  April  18. 

Both  the  article  and  the  editorial  deal 
with  the  proposal  by  Representative 
Richard  Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
take  away  most  of  the  President's  power 
in  tariff  matters.    I  am  doubly  inter- 
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ested  In  these  articles.  T  am  Interested, 
first,  because  of  the  vital  importance  of 
export  markets  to  agriculture  in  my 
State,  and  the  need  to  broaden  rather 
than  to  restrict  international  trade,  in 
order  to  encourage  such  markets.  De- 
spite President  Eisenhower's  encourag- 
ing words  toward  encouraging  foreign 
trade,  some  groups  in  Conpress  seem  de- 
termined to  head  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  these  articles  reveal. 

I  am  interested  in  them,  secondly,  be- 
cause Representative  Simi-son  Is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  congres- 
sional campaign  committee,  and  as  such 
has  recently  been  making  speeches  in 
various  States — mine  Included — claim- 
ing that  the  minority  party  is  not  giving 
the  new  administration  a  chance.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest,  as  these  arti- 
cles attest,  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot,  as  far  as  Representative  Simpson  is 
concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Dally  News  of 
April  6.   1953) 
TAairr  Packino 
(By  Peter  Edson) 
A  plan  to  pack  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  with  Republican  protectionists 
and  to  change  present  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments has  now  emerged  In  Congress.     This 
plan  is  Just  as  clear  m  President  Roosevelt's 
earlier    plan    to    pack    the    United    States 
Supreme  Court. 

Author  of  the  tariff  ptu;king  plan  is  Rep- 
resentative RiCHAXD  M.  SiMPBOM.  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  bill  is  called  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1953. 

It  proposes  to  extend  present  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  law  for  1  year.  The  bill 
would  continue  the  present  peril  point  and 
escape-clause  limitations  on  tariff  rate  con- 
cessions. But  it  would  go  far  beyond  that. 
Through  a  series  of  new  amendments  the 
Simpson  bill  would  take  from  the  President 
nearly  all  his  present  powers  to  modify  tariff 
rates  and  give  it  to  the  reorganized  Tariff 
Commission. 

Currently,  the  Tariff  Commis."<ion  is  a  bi- 
partisan. 6-man  board.  The  Simpson  bill 
would  change  this  to  a  7-member  commis- 
sion, with  no  more  than  4  members  from 
any  one  party.  That  would  mean  4  Repub- 
licans and  Republican  control.  That's  where 
the  packing  comes  In. 

President  Eisenhower  has  designated  Ed- 
gar B.  Brossard.  of  Utah,  a  Republican,  as 
Chairman.  Mr.  Brossard  was  made  a  mem- 
ber through  the  influence  of  the  late  Senator 
Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  coauthor  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  high -tariff  law. 

As  a  second  Republican,  President  Elsen- 
hower, named  former  Representative  John 
Talbot,  Republican,  of  Connecticut.  There 
Is  no  question  where  Ur.  Talbot  stands.  He 
opposes  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

There  is  1  other  GOP  vacancy  on  the 
Comnaisslon.  But  even  with  another  high- 
tariff  man  the  Republicans  could  not  out- 
vote the  3  remaining  Democrats,  all  of  whom 
favor  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

In  order  to  block  even  tho  Commission 
from  further  tariff  concessions,  the  Simpson 
bill  would  lmp>06e  additional  restrictions. 

One  woiold  prohibit  United  States  tariff 
concenslons  on  imports  which  would  cause 
"unemployment  of  or  injury  to  American 
workers,  miners,  farmers,  or  producers,  pro- 
ducing like  or  competlUve  articles  •  •  •." 

This  means  that  If  as  few  as  two  Ameri- 
cans were  affected,  tariff  rates  could  be  raised. 
Beyond    this,    the    bill    would    permit    no 
reduction  In  tariff  rates  if  increased  imports 
even  threatened  unemployment  or  injury  to 


American  workers,  farmers,  miners,  or  pro- 
ducers. 

Where  Increased  imports  restated  from 
tariff  rate  reductions,  the  United  States  Tar- 
iff Commission  would  be  required  to  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  a  finding  that 
the  concession  should  be  permanently  with- 
drawn, suspended,  or  modified,  or  that  the 
quantity  of  ImpcMia  be  limited.  Within  30 
days  after  receiving  such  a  report,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  issue  a  proclanu^ 
tion  putting  it  into  effect. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.  C.)  Dally  News 
of  April  18,  1953) 

Bacx-Doos  Mxthod 

If  the  high-tariff  element  can  get  control 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  it 
could  restrict  international  trade  without 
asking  for  new  law. 

A  bill  by  Representative  Richako  Simpson, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  effort  to 
make  that  possible,  and  thus  revamp  tariff 
policy  by  a  back-door  method. 

For  one  thing  it  would,  by  enlarging  the 
Commission,  permit  them  to  "pack"  it,  which 
recalls  F.  D.  R.'s  effort  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Simpson  bill  also  would  take  away 
most  of  the  President's  power  in  tariff 
matters,  and  would  make  It  more  difficult 
for  even  the  Tariff  Commission  itself  to  make 
concessions. 

Although  President  Elsenhower's  views  on 
reciprocal  trade  seem  to  be  reasonable,  he 
did  most  recently  appoint  an  outright  high- 
tariff  Republican  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
There  would  be  rnormous  pressure  upon  him 
to  name  the  same  kind  of  men  to  any  other 
vacancies.  Even  though  he  resisted  it,  the 
Simpson  bill  is  still  a  bad  bill,  for  it  would 
hamstring  the  Commission's  authority. 


Tidelandt  Oil  Istoe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch : 
TmxLANDS  On.  Issue:  A  Mattek  op 

SOVEXSIGNTT 

One  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  In 
the  history  of  the  country  may  be  made 
by  the  Senate  in  the  coming  week. 

It  is  the  decision  whether  the  belt  of  seas 
bordering  the  continental  United  States  Is 
subject  to  national  sovereignty  or  SUte 
ownership. 

The  immediate  legislation  on  which  the 
decision  will  rest  U  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
13.  It  would  give  California,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  the  oil  and  natiu-al  gas  in  the  bed 
of  the  seas  off  their  coasts  out  to  the  dis- 
tance which  they  regard  as  their  historic 
boundaries  seaward. 

The  House  has  already  passed  the  measure. 
President  Eisenhower  has  announced  that 
he  wUl  sign  It.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
is  evidently  ready  to  vote  for  it.  A  small 
group  of  Senators,  led  by  Douglas,  of  nii- 
nols.  Lehman,  of  New  York,  and  Hni.  of 
Alabama,  and  Including  Hennings  and  St- 
MiNCTON.  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  two  Repub- 
licans. ToBET.  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Langxk,  of  North  Dakota,  are  holding  the 
thin  line  of  defense.  They  hope  the  argu- 
ments they  are  advancing  will  persuade 
enough  Senators  to  defeat  the  resolution,  or 
wiU  persuade  the  President  to  veto  It. 


It  la  a  ■mall  hope,  but  the  only  remaining 
one.  In  1946  and  again  In  1952  President 
Truman  stood  single-handed  against  the  in- 
tended plunder  of  the  national  domain, 
saving  it  with  the  Presidential  veto. 

There  are  many  cogent  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  not  svirrender  any  part 
of  its  national  sovereignty  to  any  1  of  the 
48  States,  as  it  would  dc  in  this  resolution. 

■nie  area  Involved  Is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate international  diplomacy,  in  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  at  any  moment  hang 
In  the  balance.  This  is  a  governing  reason 
wuy  the  Supreme  Court  has  thrice  decided,  in 
cases  covering  all  the  claimants  to  offshore 
oil,  that  the  United  States  exercises  and 
must  continue  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
this  resoiirce  as  well  as  all  other  resources 
of  the  sea  belt.  "The  problems  of  com- 
merce, national  defense,  relations  with  other 
powers,  war  and  i>eace  focus  there,"  said  the 
Court.  "National  rights  must  therefore  be 
paramount." 

The  oil  in  the  marginal  seas — the  3-mlle 
belt  out  from  low-tide  mark — and  in  the 
Continental  Shelf — the  submerged  skirt  of 
the  continent  where  the  waters  are  relatively 
shallow  before  plunging  into  the  abysses  of 
the  sea — is  necessary  for  national  defense. 

These  undersea  fields  must  be  developed 
by  private  initiative  under  Federal  control. 
When  they  have  been  drained  down  to  what 
should  be  their  reserves  for  national  defense, 
someone  must  have  the  will  and  the  author- 
ity to  put  the  lid  on.  The  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  this;  they  bear  no  responsi- 
bility for  national  defense — ^that  responsi- 
bility Is  the  Government's. 

If  the  reserves  were  dangerously  depleted 
under  State  ownership,  the  United  States 
might  be  compelled  to  expend  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  keep  open  or  reopen  lines  of 
supply  from  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere,  for 
oil  which  could,  by  the  exercise  of  foresight, 
have  been  kept  available  within  easy  reach 
of  oxur  own  shores. 

There  are  grave  doubts  that  the  proposed 
giveaway  would  be  constitutional.  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico  and  former  Solicitor 
General  Perlman  doubt  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measure.  Attorney  General  Brownell 
has  Implied  doubt  on  the  same  constitu- 
tional point  by  trying  to  avoid  collision  with 
It.  The  Supreme  Court's  own  words  in  the 
California  case,  reaffirmed  In  the  Texas  and 
Louisiana  cases,  appear  to  support  the  con- 
ception that  offshore  oil  is  an  adjunct  of 
national  sovereignty  and  that  Congress 
therefore  Is  powerless  to  give  It  away.  The 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  has  directed  the 
attorney  general  of  that  State  to  contest  the 
resolution  if  It  is  enacted. 

Adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13, 
accordingly,  might  paralyze  the  development 
of  the  undersea  oil  lands  indefinitely.  Ex- 
isting and  possible  future  efforts  of  States 
to  extend  their  boundaries  farther  seaward 
could  also  provide  additional  fruitful  fields 
for  prolonged  litigation.  The  proponents 
of  giving  the  oil  to  the  States  have  argued 
long  and  loudly  that  it  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious way  of  getting  the  fields  developed. 
The  exact  opposite  proves  to  be  the  case. 

In  a  Nation  struggling  to  make  financial 
ends  meet  under  a  crushing  burden  of  na- 
tional defense,  giving  away  an  estimated 
$80  billion  or  more  of  national  assets  does 
not  make  sense.  To  Missouri  alone.  Its  share 
of  the  national  assets  Involved  amounts  to 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  fl'A  billion 
endowment  for  the  State's  public  schools. 

Giving  away  offshore  oil  would  be  only  the 
evening  move  to  a  giveaway  of  the  minerals 
in  public  lands  and  the  grasses  of  the  west- 
em  range — involving  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  a  trillion  dollars.  No  wonder  Perlman 
called  the  offshore  oil  bill  the  largest  whole- 
sale looting  in  history  of  national  assets. 

If  the  United  States  recognized  Texas  and 
Loulslanan  claims  to  10^  miles  seaward,  it 
would  be  embarrassed  in  its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  international  convention  of  a  3-mlle 
limit.     Other  nations  might  retaliate  with 
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•xtenaUMU  of  thetr  boondarlM  memynrA  sticli 
aa  voold  «ndAnger  the  freedom  of  the  sea*. 
■■  the  State  Department  baa  warned. 
■  American  States  would  be  Invited  by  the 
of  the  pending  resolution  to  extend 
their  Ixn-ders  seaward  to  the  limits  of  their 
Imaginations.  Texas  has  extended  its  claim 
In  advance  to  160  miles.  Senator  CoaooN.  of 
Oregon,  floor  leader  for  the  resolution,  has 
admitted  that  no  ooe  Icnows  where  the 
coastal  boundaries  of  the  States  were  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Union. 

^liere  is  no  foreseeable  end  to  the  dispute 
which  this  resolution  would  open  up  between 
States  and  the  Federal  OoTerninent  ov^  the 
eontents  of  the  seabed.  An  estimated  $3  bil- 
lion worth  of  sulfur  is  known  to  exist  in 
addition  to  the  oil  and  natural  gas.  Still 
other  valuable  national  aaeets  as  yet  un- 
known may  be  present.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said:  "Today  the  controversy  is  over 
oil.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  over  some  other 
substance  or  perhaps  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
Itself." 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  been  in  the  battle 
over  offshore  oil  since  it  began  in  earnest 
8  years*  ago.  We  said  on  October  17,  1946. 
that  against  any  effort  to  use  our  fighting 
oil  to  any  smaller  purpose  than  the  defense 
of  otir  Nation,  the  only  course  is  to  fight. 
Nothing  has  happened  in  the  world  to  lend 
that  intention  less  urgency  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  much  has  happened  to  lend  It 
more. 

The  President  ought  to  give  studious  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  accumulation  of 
logic  which  spealu  against  this  measure.  He 
should  not  consider  himself  bound  to  error 
by  opinions  expressed  when  by  his  own  ad- 
mission he  knew  little  of  either  the  facts  or 
the  law.  He  cannot  want  to  give  the  color  of 
his  signature  to  a  quid  pro  quo  of  oil  for 
votes  in  Texas  and  California,  which  cast 
their  electoral  ballots  for  him,  and  in  Louisi- 
ana, a  traditionally  Democratic  State  which 
he  narrowly  lost  to  Oovernor  Stevenson. 

It  is  a  decision  of  the  gravest  moment  for 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  President,  as  for  the 
Nation. 


Wetbacks  umI  the  Mifratory  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  imrirKSOTA 

IN  TH8  S£NATK  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Gladwin  Hill,  and  published 
In  the  April  16  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  describes  the  greatly 
Increased  influx  of  illegal  Mexican  wet- 
backs across  the  southwestern  border  of 
the  United  States. 

The  article  reveals  that  wetbacks  are 
crossing  at  the  rate  of  2  per  minute,  day 
and  night,  for  an  all-time  high  record, 
with  74.695  such  illegal  entrants  caught 
during  the  month  of  March  by  officers  of 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  The  article  also 
emphasizes  that  the  increase  in  wetback 
trafOc  has  closely  paralleled  a  sudden 
and  alarming  upsurge  in  the  illicit  nar- 
cotics traffic  into  California. 

The  complexities  of  this  wetback 
problem  have  been  argued  many  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  an  ugly 
part  of  theentlre  migratory  labor  prob- 
lem that  has  created  disgraceful  social 


condltloDS,  whidi  have  been  permitted 
to  exist  far  beyond  the  realm  of  human 
decency.  Once  more,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  again  introduced  a  biU  to  create 
a  Federal  Committee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor, as  the  best  initial  approach  to  doing 
something  about  these  grave  problems. 
I  hope  that  after  reading  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  latest  account  of  the 
wetback  situation,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  concur  in  my  belief  that  it 
is  indeed  time  for  action. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  17  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRO,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  16.  1053] 

WKTBACKS  CaOSS  AT  TWO  A  MlirOTS MXXtCAN 

WoKKzas'  IixzCAL  Entxt  Rose  Shaxplt 
Last  Montr — 74,695  Wna  Auestxd — 
LnvKZD   To    Nascotic   Trade — Sttdden    In- 

CXXASZ  nf   MAKIHTTAIfA    AND   HeXOIN    TKAITIC 

IN  WxsT  Pakallcu  Alien  Intlux 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  AN6KLZS,  Calif.,  AprU  15. — ^The  illegal 
Influx  of  Mexicans  across  the  United  States 
southwestern  border  has  risen  in  the  last 
month  to  a  rate  of  more  than  1  every  30  sec- 
onds, day  and  night. 

Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  wetback 
traffic  has  closely  paralleled  a  sudden  and 
alarming  surge  in  the  Ullcit  narcotics  traffic 
with  which  California  authorities  have  been 
ceding,  particularly  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Much  of  the  traffic  In  marihuana  and  tkeroin 
from  Mexico. 

Although  it  is  fairly  simple  for  anybody  to 
cross  the  border  from  the  United  States  as  a 
tourist  and  return  carrying  narcotics,  respon- 
sible officials  observe  that  the  market  north 
of  the  border  presents  a  particularly  good 
lure  for  illegal  entrants. 

The  Mexican  Ooveriunent  this  week  or- 
dered 5,000  troops  to  the  border  as  a  meas- 
ure against  the  wetback  movement  and  the 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  other  contrabrand, 
of  which  it  reported  more  than  $1  million 
worth  have  been  seized  already  this  year. 

"Wetbacks"  are  so  called  because  their  tra- 
ditional method  of  entry  to  the  United  States 
Is  the  swimming  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

TWO  THOT7SAN0  VTVX  HTTNDRKD  CATTGHT  A  DAT 

Last  month,  according  to  official  reports 
jxist  complied  by  the  New  York  Times,  74.. 
695  wetbacks — nearly  2.500  a  day — were 
caught  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in  the 
three  districts  spanning  the  international 
boundary  from  Brownsville.  Tex.,  to  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

This  was  the  highest  monthly  total  on 
record  with  the  single  exceptic«i  of  August, 
1953.  when  a  harvest  season  peak  Influx 
brought  the  borderwlde  aggregate  to 
85.863. 

The  rate  of  apprehension  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  an  indicator  of  the  total  traffic, 
which  is  authoritatively  estimated  to  run 
upwards  of  double  the  number  of  individuals 
caught. 

The  March  1963.  total  of  apprehensions 
was  30.189  over  the  number  for  March  1952 — 
an  increase  of  87  percent.  It  brought  the 
apprehension  total  for  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  to  204.767 — 71  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Illegal  Mexican  Immigration  in  ISSa  was 
the  highest  on  record,  with  a  total  of  some 
618.000  apprehensions  for  the  year. 

The  March  1953  apprehension  total  was 
a  50  percent  Increase  over  the  previous 
March  record  of  51.094  registered  In  1951. 

Apprehensions  in  the  westernmost  Im- 
xnl^^tloa  district*  with  headqiiarters  In  Loa 


Angeles,  totaled  42,711  for  the  month,  the 
district's  highest  monthly  total  on  record  and 
Just  about  double  the  number  in  March  1962. 

coMi>nTnoN  nr  lasoe 

The  wetbacks  oome  into  the  United  States 
In  quest  of  Jobs — chiefly  on  the  large  cotton, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  ranches  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  whose  pro- 
prietors in  many  cases  are  glad  to  obtain 
them  because  generally  they  will  work  for 
whatever  they  can  get.  The  law  against  har- 
boring Illegal  entrants  does  not  cover  the 
employment  of  wetbacks. 

Lately  the  more  lucrative  Industrial  and 
other  urban  Jobs  (n  which  there  su-e  mini- 
mum wage  scales  nave  become  an  Increas* 
Ingly  frequent  wetback  objective,  partloU'- 
larly  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Many  of  the  Illegal  entrants  are  returned 
to  Mexico  seasonally,  but  thousands  of  others 
stay  here.  In  either  case,  the  main  effect  of 
the  trafllc  is  to  depress  farm  wages  and 
working  conditions,  take  Jobs  from  citizen 
workers,  and  Impose  an  array  of  social  prob- 
lems. The  weekend  of  March  38  the  Border 
Patrol  rounded  up  200  wetback  women  In 
bars  in  5  towns  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
Southern  California. 

By  their  very  numbers  defying  prosecu- 
tion, the  wetbacks  generally  are  subject  only 
to  being  trundled  back  across  the  border. 
The  Immigration  Service,  with  only  atMut 
500  men  to  patrol  the  1.600-mlle  border,  long 
has  despaired  of  stopping  the  traffic,  and  of- 
ficers are  expressing  increasing  discourage- 
ment at  recent  developments.  Last  week,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  reported  to  have 
eliminated  the  Border  Patrol's  11-plane  air 
patroL 

UBEEAUZES  LAW  UXGEO 

There  is  constant  pressure  from  some  farm 
quarters,  notably  in  Texas  and  southern 
California,  to  relax  antiwetback  measures 
and  to  liberalize  what  is  widely  regarded  aa 
a  big  factor  in  the  wetback  traffic;  the  per- 
petuation of  the  wartime  emergency  nwas- 
ures  of  importing  annually  as  many  as  200,000 
Mexican  contract  workers  under  interna- 
tional agreement  for  seasonal  farm  labor  In 
the  Southwest  and  South. 

ITiis  importation  so  closely  parallels  the 
Illicit  traffic  that,  with  the  border  virtually 
an  open  door,  it  is  natural  for  the  M^^i/.^T^f 
to  evade  the  red  tape  of  the  contracting  pro- 
cedures. International  negotiations  and 
congressional  deliberations  have  been  going 
on  for  some  time  to  extend  this  interna 
tional  agreement. 

Some  10,000  Mexicans  were  reported  last 
week  to  have  converged  on  Juarez.  Just 
across  the  tx)rder  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  ostensi- 
bly for  contract  Jobs,  although  it  is  not  one 
of  the  specified  recruiting  centers.  Many  of 
the  10,000  imdoubtedly  will  become  wet- 
backs. 

American  soU  has  become  such  a  Mecca 
that  immigration  officers  report  that  $100  has 
now  become  a  fairly  standard  price  for  get- 
ting somebody  into  the  United  SUtes.  Pos- 
sibly by  coincidence,  reports  have  come 
from  Mexico  that  9100  is  likewise  the  fee 
being  asked  by  Mexican  influence  peddlers 
to  get  a  man  a  legal  contract  Job. 

Three  Mexican-American  labor  contrac- 
tors were  indicted  in  San  Francisco,  March 
4,  as  alien  smugglers.  The  first  week  in 
AprU.  12  men  were  arrested  as  smugglers  in 
west  Texas  and  Utah.  O.  J.  McBee.  chief  of 
the  Border  Patrol  in  the  Bl  Paso  Immigra- 
tion District,  reported  that  smuggling  was  at 
a  new  high,  under  the  auspices  of  a  well  or- 
ganized sjmdlcate  whose  operations  extended 
from  central  Mexico  to  Chicago. 

Eleven  wetbacks,  4  of  them  dead,  were 
found  in  an  automobile  driven  by  two  air- 
men from  the  El  Centro  Air  Force  Base, 
which  crashed  after  an  80-mile-an-hour 
chase  by  SUte  Highway  Patrolmen  last 
weekend  on  United  SUtes  Highway  101.  run- 
ning north  from  the  border. 
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iptom  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  17,  1953] 
Ths  Wetback  Intlttx 

In  a  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  oxir  cor- 
respondent Gladwin  Hill  reminds  us  that 
the  illegal  Influx  of  Mexican  farm  workers 
into  the  United  States  is  still  rising  and 
bringing  in  its  train  untoward  social  conse- 
quences with  which  we  are  not  grappling. 

Unhappily  the  rise  in  the  number  of  wet- 
backs— those  who  swim  or  wade  the  Rio 
Grande — has  closely  paralleled  a  sudden  and 
alarming  surge  in  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic. 
The  Illegal  immigrants  who  crossed  our 
southwestern  border  in  the  last  mouth  ar- 
rived at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  in  every 
30  seconds.  This  traffic  has  worked  to  de- 
press farm  wages  and  working  conditions, 
to  deprive  citizen  workers  of  Jobs  and  to 
saddle  us  with  a  host  of  social  problems. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  adopt  the  3-year-old  comprehensive 
proposals  of  President  Truman's  CommlBslon 
on  Migratory  Labor  which  aimed  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  the  migratory  worker,  whether 
«  American  or  foreign. 

In  the  section  on  wetbacks  the  commission 
recommended  granting  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  clear  statutory  au- 
thority to  enter  places  of  employment  where 
it  has  reason  to  believe  that  lUegal  immi- 
grants are  working  or  are  quartered.  It  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  Government 
Inspectors  have  a  right  to  inspect  places  of 
employment,  to  administer  child  labor,  min- 
imum wage,  maximum  hours,  sanitation,  and 
other  laws.  Large  growers  in  the  Southwest 
who  have  opposed  Government  inspection 
can  hardly  maintain  that  they  fear  Gov- 
ernment invasion  of  their  homes.  Their  ac- 
tual homes  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the 
vast  acreage  where  they  employ  farm  workers 
to  tin  and  harvest  crops  on  what  are  really 
"factories  in  the  fields."  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  should  be  given 
money  to  patrol  the  long  Southwest  border, 
more  money  to  patrol  the  long  Southwest 
border. 


McDonoafh  Amendment  Offered  as  Snb- 
stitate  for  Bricker  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.   Mcdonough.    Mr.   speaker,  I 

have  for  some  time  been  Interested  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
will  protect  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
from  nullification  or  abrogation  by  any 
treaty  or  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations. 

I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
325  in  the  82d  Congress  proposing  such 
an  amendment,  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 57  in  this  Congress,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
action  be  taken  on  this  matter  without 
delay,  and  that  an  amendment  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  a  form  which 
will  provide  an  adequate  safeguard  to 
protect  our  constitutional  rights  and 
will  also  be  acceptable  to  the  required 
three-fourths  of  our  States  which  must 
approve  and  ratify  the  amendment  be- 
fore it  will  become  a  valid  part  of  our 
Constitution. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 1.  the  Bricker  amendment,  which 
also  includes  a  section  to  void  any  inter- 
national treaty  or  agreement  which 
would  interfere  with  our  constitutional 
rights.  But  the  Bricker  amendment  in- 
cludes much  more  than  a  simple  pro- 
posal to  protect  these  rights.  It  also 
provides  for  a  major  change  in  the 
method  of  ratifying  our  treaties  and  for 
specific  action  to  implement  certain 
treaty  provisions. 

As  a  result  of  the  sections  dealing  with 
change  in  procedure  of  ratifying  treaties, 
considerable  opposition  has  been  voiced 
against  the  Bricker  amendment,  includ- 
ing opposition  from  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  because  this 
amendment  would  hamper  the  executive 
branch  in  the  conduct  of  our  vital  for- 
eign affairs. 

This  has  resulted  in  attention  being 
focused  on  the  proposed  changes  in 
treatsrmaking  procedure,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  the  really  vital  and  important 
provision  of  the  proposed  amendment 
which  provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  American 
people  is  being  lost  sight  of  during  the 
growing  controversy  over  limitation  of 
treaty  powers. 

When  I  introduced  my  orlglnlal  pro- 
posal for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, I  presented  a  simple,  concise,  and 
understandable  amendment  that  had 
but  one  purpose,  tlie  safeguarding  of  our 
rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  which  are  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life.  These 
rights  and  freedoms  are  the  priceless 
heritage  for  which  Americans  have 
fought  and  died  ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Nation. 

And  we  do  need  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  assure  all  Americans  for 
all  time  to  come  so  long  as  our  Nation 
stands  that  these  rights  and  freedoms 
shall  continue  in  full  force  to  protect 
our  individual  liberty  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

For  this  reason  I  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  the  follow- 
ing statement  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  draw- 
ing up  a  final  draft  for  an  amendment 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration in  the  hope  that  they  will 
recognize  the  full  importance  of  provid- 
ing adequate  protection  for  our  consti- 
tutional rights  without  further  delay 
and  will  find  the  amendment  which  I 
proposed  In  House  Joint  Resolution  57 
a  useful  suggestion  for  a  compromise 
proposal  which  can  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  further  delay: 
Statimknt  or  Cokcxkssmai*  Gocdom  L.  Mc- 

DoifOTTCH    Bzroax    thx    Sxnatv    Judiciabt 

Commtttkx  Dxjxinc  CoNsnwaATioK  or  Sxm- 

AT«  Joint  R«Bottjnow  1  skb  Otbib  Bsso- 

LirnoNS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  onxvtu- 
nlty  of  submitting  for  your  oommittee's  con- 
sideration the  text  and  foOowlnc  statement 
on  House  J(AnX  RewJlutlOB  57  which  I  trust 
will  assist  your  committee  in  writing  the 
final  text  of  the  bUl  you  win  snbsntt  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration  on  tlus  Impor- 
tant subject.  

1  have  been  personally  int««a«t«dtettft» 
subject  for  sometime  having  tatrodooatf 
Bouse  Joint  Reeolutlon  828  in  the  ttd  Onn- 
greac  and  Boum  Joint  Resolution  67  in  tbe 


83d  Congress.    The  text  of  my  House  Joint 
Resolution  57  is  as  foUows: 

"Treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  international  agreemenu 
entered  into  by  the  President  or  by  any  other 
ofDcer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  void  to  the  eik$ent  that  they  abridge,  abro- 
gate, nullify,  subordinate,  or  Interfere  with 
any  and  all  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  guar- 
anteed to  citizens  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  reading  the  testimony  previously  sub- 
mitted to  yoxir  committee,  the  major  objec- 
tions by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Harold 
Stassen,  Mutual  Security  Administration  Di- 
rector, and  others  from  the  executive  braiK:h 
of  the  Government  is  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  and  the  other  resolutions  be- 
fore your  committee  Interfere  seriously  with 
the  treatymaklng  power  of  the  President 
and  would  further  complicate  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

My  House  Joint  Resolution  67  would  pre- 
sent no  such  objection  because  it  states  in 
very  simple  and  understandable  ternu  that 
In  the  event  that  any  phrase,  clause,  para- 
graph, statement  or  part  of  a  treaty  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try should  abridge,  abrogate,  nullify,  sub- 
ordinate, or  interfere  with  any  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  tinder  the  Coiutitution. 
that  they  shall  be  null  and  void. 

In  other  words,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government  may  proceed 
without  interference  or  complication  to  make 
treaties  and  international  agreements  with 
foreign  nations,  but  should  any  part  of  that 
treaty  later  be  challenged  by  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  as  a  violation  of  his  rights 
or  freedoms  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  courts  of  th« 
United  States  are  hereby  notified  that  such 
part  of  the  treaty  or  International  agreement 
is  null  and  void,  and  it  fiirther  means  that 
aU  other  parts  of  the  treaty  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  committee  !• 
seeking  simple,  direct,  and  understandable 
language  which  wiU  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  freedoms  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  treaties 
with  foreign  countries.  I  am  confident  that 
my  resolution  will  do  this  far  mora  effec- 
tively than  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  or  tha 
other  resolutioiu  under  consideration  by 
your  subcommittee. 

I  have  had  nationwide  recognition,  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  of  my  House  Joint 
Resolution  57  of  this  Congress,  and  also  of 
my  House  Joint  Resolution  325  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  82d  Congress.  In  my  opinion, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I  trust  that  my  House  Joint  Resolution  57 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  by  yotir 
ccmmittec  in  writing  the  final  draft  on  tha 
resolution  you  submit  to  the  Congress. 


Address  of  Hon.  M.  S.  Ssymcxak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  axJMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  tbe 
Rbcoko  a  speech  delivered  by  Got.  M.  8. 
SvymcBk.  of  tbe  Federal  Beaenre  Board, 
at  a  banquet  given  tar  the  ahmmi  of 
tte  Wcter  Bich  Sctaool.  nt  Ctaicacoi  at 
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Bt  Hedwig'S  Auditorium,  which  was  » 
manifestation  of  appreciation  for  the 
Order  of  the  Resurrection  Fathers  for 
their  untiring  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
education  and  training: 

I  am  truly  happy  to  be  hwe  with  you 
tonight,  and  I  sincerely  thank  Father  Kllng- 
■pom,  the  pastor  of  St.  Hedwlg's.  for  his 
eordlal  Invitation  to  attend  this  dinner  and 
participate  In  this  program  with  you,  there 
can  ise  no  doubt. 

Ftankly,  as  I  look  back  to  the  happy  yean 
I  spent  In  these  halls  and  in  this  neighbor- 
hood as  a  boy.  I  feel  deeply  Indebted  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Resurrection,  to  the  Sisters 
of  Nazareth,  to  the  people  In  the  parish  who 
Uved  here  then  and  to  those  who  live  here 
now.  and  this,  therefore,  affords  me  an  op- 
portunity to  express  my  cordial  gratitude, 
not  only  to  aU  of  these  but  also  to  Weber 
High  School,  where  I  was  a  student  for 
a  years  before  departing  for  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege In  Kentucky.  They  have  each  given  me 
very  much.  I  not  only  like  the  Resxurec- 
tlonlsts  but  respect  and  admire  them.  Par- 
ticularly I  respect  them  for  their  steady  and 
constant  contribution  to  the  church  and 
■chooU  to  the  social  and  dvlc  welfare  of  our 
people  and  oxir  ooiintry. 

If  In  any  respect  I  have  not  followed  their 
teachings  and  their  example  and,  therefore, 
have  not  measured  up  to  their  expectations, 
this  Is  a  good  time  and  a  good  place  for  me 
to  beseech  their  understanding  and  their 
forgiveness.  This  Is  no  attempt  at  the  emo- 
tional or  dramatic.  I  say  this  In  all  sin- 
cerity. I  say  this  openly  because  I  feel  and 
am  at  home  here,  and  because  their  perse- 
verance and  patience,  their  understanding, 
their  tolerance,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
eaiise  of  their  fellow  man  Inspire  confidence 
and  frankness — the  kind  a  son  has  In  and 
With  his  father  and  mother. 

They  have  given  evidence  of  two  qualities 
that  I  admire  especially,  namely,  the  sim- 
plicity, kindness,  and  humility  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  sincere  devotion  to  civic  and 
•oclal  responsibility.  They  know  and  love 
humanity.  They  live  a  constructive  life  In 
word  and  deed.  Fully  aware  of  the  frailties 
of  human  nature,  they  preach  and  practice 
•■  did  Thomas  h  Kempls: 

"Xndeavor  to  be  always  patient  of  the 
faults  and  Imperfections  of  others;  for  thou 
liast  many  faults  and  imperfections  of  thine 
own  that  require  forbearance.  If  thou  art 
not  able  to  make  thyself  that  which  thou 
wtshest,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  mold  an- 
other In  conformity  to  thy  will?" 

It  Is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why 
their  Influence  over  the  lives  of  others  Is  not 
only  beneficial  but  far  reaching  and  long 
lasting. 

Therefore,  In  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  I  Join 
with  you — each  and  every  one  of  you — and 
with  the  Resijrrectionists  to  help  maintain 
the  Weber  Alumni  Association  a  truly  living 
symbol  of  those  principles  to  which  they 
have  devoted  their  lives — the  principles  of 
moral  character  and  spiritual  stability;  to 
help  others — to  help  others  rise  and  advance. 

Since  I  have  already  "made  myself  at 
home."  I  shall  briefly  review  with  you  some 
plain  simple  truths — the  kind  that  one  gen- 
erally discuwsea  at  home  where  one  Is  not 
Inhibited  by  fear  of  being  misunderstood  or 
of  being  accused  of  unnecessarily  dwelling 
on  the  obvious. 

Through  the  5rear8  you  and  I  have  been 
doing  different  things  In  different  ways  and 
In  different  places.  All  of  vu  can  agree,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  helpful  to  take  an  Inventory 
on  occasion  Just  to  see  where  we  stand. 
Otherwise  life  may  get  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult— at  time*  we  can't  "see  the  forest  for 
the  trees."  This  seems  necessary  since  It  re- 
lates to  our  efforts  in  o\a  own  behalf — In 
behalf  of  human  welfare.  It  relates  to  life 
ItaeU. 


We  need  not  repeat  over  and  over  again 
that  real  happiness  on  this  earth  derives 
from  doing  for  others.  "Give  and  thou  shalt 
receive"  are  not  just  words.  That  state- 
ment Is  based  on  the  psychological — ^the 
human — and  upon  that  principle  is  baaed 
leadership.  Leadership  Is  not  in  what  we 
say,  but  in  what  we  do — In  what  we  do  for 
others.  Our  own  contentment  comee  from 
within,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  It  also 
follows  that  we  don't  have  time  to  bewail 
our  own  misfortunes — real  or  Imaginary — 
when  we  are  biisily  engaged  doing  for  others. 
It  was  well  written  that  "contentment  lies 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease — a  life  of 
luxury — but  comes  only  to  him  that  labors 
and  overcomes — to  him  that  performs  the 
task  In  hand  and  reape  the  satisfaction  of 
work  well  done." 

While  there  is  always  need  for  that  kind 
of  leadership  Ir  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  fields,  the  need  seems  to  be  even 
greater  today,  at  least  greater  than  I  can  re- 
member In  my  lifetime.  The  world  is  torn 
asunder  by  two  philosophies  fundamentally 
opposed  to  each  other. 

"All  men  are  created  equal"  is  a  good  base 
from  which  to  start,  as  did  our  forefathers 
when  they  founded  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  structxire  of  our  country.  What  did 
they  seek:  human  welfare  for  all  through 
justice  and  freedom  for  all.  In  the  old  coun- 
tries human  welfare  was  at  a  very  low  level 
because  of  the  lack  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  strength.  People  came  here  from 
everywhere;  your  people,  my  people — people 
of  different  backgroimds — and  different  na- 
tioualitles  and  creeds — came  here  seeking 
something — seeking  something  better.  They 
worked  hard.  They  worked  together  for  a 
better  way  of  life.  This  dynamic  force  was 
felt  around  the  world  and  thus  attracted 
others.  All  were  immigrants.  Some  came 
•ooner — others  later — and  while  some  were 
able  to  t»-lng  with  them  some  capital,  ex- 
perience, and  education,  most  people  who 
came  here  had  little  of  the  world's  goods, 
experience,  or  education.  All,  however, 
brought  with  them  a  burning  desire  to  work 
hard  in  order  to  establish  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  common  man,  based  on  a  deep 
respect  for  man — the  dignity  of  man.  A 
new  form  of  government  was  bom  on  the 
basis  that  since  we  all  belong  we  all  par- 
ticipate in  the  solution  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems  and  likewise 
participate  In  benefits  derived  from  these 
developments. 

Our  history  points  to  the  struggles  and 
hardships  encountered  by  the  early  set- 
tlers. Results  were  slow  In  coming.  They 
weren't  easy  to  attain.  We  had  to  fight  for 
what  we  have  and  even  now  we  fight — we 
fight  In  Korea  to  preserve  our  system  of 
justice  and  freedom  and  equal  opportunity 
for  alL 

Our  country  really  does  afford  importu- 
nity. All  one  needs  is  an  ability  and  a 
willingness  to  recognize  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunity,  whether  It  be  in  the 
economic,  social,  or  political  fields.  Our 
eountry  affords  natural  resources,  rich  and 
plentiful  for  iZKtustry,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, and  offers  the  basis  for  a  sound  bxui- 
ness  activity  to  supply  more  than  the  every- 
day needs  of  human  welfare. 

Even  a  rough  explanation  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  social,  economic  and  political 
world  require  much  more  time  than  we 
have  availaMe  tonight.  Sufllce  it  to  say  each 
of  these  requires  our  serious  attention  and 
study  in  order  that  we  might  contribute  to 
and  benefit  from  the  strength  of  our  people 
and  our  country,  and  as  a  result  contribute 
to  and  benefit  from  progress  and  peace  in  tha 
world. 

But  a  systematic  scientific  approach  to  a 
helpful  knowledge  in  reach  of  these  fields 
Is  afforded  by  our  schools.  Schools  give  each 
new  generation  a  good  basic  foundation  c€ 


the  prlnelplea  and  the  facta  of  our  ■yatem  •• 
they  relate  to  our  •oonomlc.  our  aoolal,  and 
our  political  life. 

Weber  High  School,  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Resur- 
rection, haa — for  a  long  time — taught  well 
these  fundamentals,  these  simple  truths. 
You  wUl  recall  that  from  1890  to  1928  it 
was  known  as  St.  Stanislaus  College.  Since 
1928  it  hits  been  called  Weber  High  SchooL 

But  to  maintain  a  school  is  not  easy.  It 
requires  management;  it  requires  instruc- 
tors, professors,  lecturers,  complete  and  up- 
to-date  libraries,  modern  buildings,  various 
well  and  fully  eqihpped  laboratories;  recre- 
ation rooms,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums  and 
chapels — to  build  character,  through  mind 
and  body. 

But.  as  you  know,  to  maintain  a  school 
at  a  high  level  requires  payment  of  tuition 
by  the  students  which  makes  it  financially 
impossible  for  many  of  our  parents  to  obtain 
for  their  children  the  kind  of  education  they 
wish  them  to  have.  Therefore,  the  Fathers 
ot  the  Resurrection  make  their  contribution 
through  professional  services  on  the  faculty 
of  the  school  and  in  every  ottier  way  poaslbla 
to  reduce  costs  of  operation  but  to  keep  the 
standards  high,  ^t  is  an  endowment  which 
the  Resurrectionist  Fathers  make  to  tha 
cause  of  education.  For  63  years,  if  meas- 
tued  only  In  dollars  and  cents,  it  would  well 
be  two  or  more  million  dollars.  Impressive 
as  la  this  figure  It  Is  only  a  small  part  of  their 
real  contribution  to  education  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  an 
active  alumni  association  can,  and  must, 
help  them  In  any  and  every  way  possible  not 
(Hily  to  maintain  Weber  High  School  at  the 
oighest  possible  level,  but  also  to  make  It 
poenlble  for  more  and  more  young  men  to 
obtain  a  sound  basic  education  to  prep«u« 
them  for  their  effective  participation  in  our 
coclal,  economic,  and  political  life  so  that 
they.  In  turn,  can  and  will  help  others.  The 
beet  is,  therefore,  none  too  good  for  our 
young  people. 

An  alumni  association  says  in  effect:  "We 
know  that,  and  we  seek  only  to  help  others  as 
others  have  helped  ua"  It  is  this  that 
prompts  tonight's  dinner — the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  St.  Hedwlg  chapter  of  tha 
Weber  Alumni  Association. 

Tonight,  therefore,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  a  continuation  and  an  expansion  of  the 
effort  of  this  alumni  association  to  aid  and 
assist  the  congregation  of  the  Resurrection 
in  maintaining  Weber  High  School  at  the 
highest  possible  level  and  thus  to  aid  and 
assist  an  informed  people  to  preserve  the 
system  of  freedom  and  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

We  know  we  are  right  because  we  seek 
only  to  help  others  as  did  our  forefathers 
when  they  founded  this  country.  And  so,  in 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  In  that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty,  as  we  understand  it." 

God  willing,  we  ahall  go  fbrward  and  up- 
ward. 


U  Morfan's  Progress  Tainted  WiA 
GtBUDoaJsa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KZMTDCKT 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVn  ' 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mi".  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rccou,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
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frxaa  the  licking  Valley  Ooarier.  Wert 
Ubcrty.  Ky.; 

IB    Moaoaw^   Pac«a«   TanmB    Wr«H 

COMMTTNISKt 

Dally  news  dispatches  and  televtekm  have 
eot  us  in  a  muddle.  They  bring  such  strange 
noUons  lately,  when  we  foUow  our  leaden 

in  Wasbihgton- 

Because  right  at  the  time  when  we  thought 
«fl  were  making  great  progress  back  here  in 
the  bluegrass  county  of  the  mountains,  we 
ftnd  we've  been  socialistic  and  have  become 
tainted  with  communism— tainted  because 
icve  got  266  mUes  of  highways  built,  have 
R7  oercent  of  the  homes  served  with  RKA 
•lectrlclty,  because  we  have  built  up  our 
faSi  and  pastures  through  the  aid  of  PMA. 
ISTbecauTwere  trying  to  buUd  a  co-op 
Dbone  system. 

We'd  always  thought  these  constituted 
Kood  American  progress  because  they  were 
Sod  for  our  people  and  had  helped  make 
Pursa  Uvlng  a  Uttle  easier  and  more  whole- 
It's  disUlxisionlng  now  to  find  all  these  are 
•odalUtlc  and  taintwi  with  oonununlam. 



And  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  telte 
us  in  a  major  speech  Saturday  the  BUjn- 
bower  administration  ought  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  electric  power 
business  quickly  and  "rescue  freemen  from 
this  creeping  socialism,"  and  that  "RKA  gen- 
erating and  distributing  systems  result  in 
subsidized  power  to  favored  groups  andcom- 
munities"  and  ought  to  be  aohl  to  prlvaU 

corporationa.  ^ 

And  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tera  Wt 
Benson  vows  to  trim  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment at  Agriculture  by  »131  mUUon  be- 
^kuse-  "I'd  lUce  to  see  more  rugged  Individ- 
ualism in  American  farming  •  •  •  I  am  of 
the  opinion  moet  farmers  feel  the  Nation  has 
been  headed  toward  socialism  and  want  to 
get  back  oo  the  road  to  freadom." 

Maybe  REA  electricity  in  our  homae,  mod- 
em refrigeration,  electric  Ughto  and  deep 
freeeers  have  freed  our  wives  and  mothers 
from  drudgery  only  to  make  Communists  out 
of  us;  maybe  PMA  haa  helped  free  us  from 
the  miserly  existence  of  raUing  15  bushels 
of  corn  an  acre;  maybe  cover  crops,  pastures 
and  the  tobacco  program  have  freed  us  from 
back-breaking  toll  on  our  once  womout 
farms,  and  maybe  rural  phones  and  good 
roads  have  freed  us  from  Isolation  In  mud- 
bound  winter  quarters  only  to  contaminate 
us  with  Communist-Inspired  Ideologies. 

Maybe  we've  been  on  the  wrong  track  In 
building  tip  our  eountry:  maybe  the  old 
rugged  individualism  was  better;  maybe  30 
years  of  progress  has  put  us  on  ttoe  wrong 
road.  •  •  • 

Maybe  there  la  danger  in  our  higher  edu- 
cation, danger  in  our  educators  and  preach- 
ers; maybe  they  ought  to  be  investigated  (on 
television,  of  course,  and  without  benefit  of 
counsel  or  rebuttal).  Probably  the  old  Amer- 
ican concept  that  a  man  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  Is  out  of  date  now— especially 
when  inquisitions  are  conducted  before  tele- 
vision (^uneras  so  all  the  populace  may  sea 
and  hear. 

Maybe  we  Anglo-Saxon  Americana  back 
here  in  Morgan  are  not  loyal  Americans,  af t- 
er  aU. 

Maybe  ifa  best  to  sell  TVA  and  all  our 
REA's  to  big  private  uUlitles  like  Hoover  sug- 
gests: maybe  it's  best  to  give  the  Nation's 
tldelanda  oU  worth  160  billions  to  LouUlana, 
Texas  and  California;  maybe  It's  best  to  sell 
the  Nation's  22  wartlma  aynthetlc  rubber 
plants  to  big  corporations  like  BlMnhower 
directed;  maybe  If*  best  to  ralee  intereat 
rates  and  bring  back  the  "hard  dollar"; 
maybe  It's  beat  to  trim  the  Veterani  Admin- 
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latratlon  h«^>ttal  flMtUtiM:  macfm  IVb  beat 
to  trim  the  aetlvltlea  of  the  Department  of 
Agrtculture;  maybe  it's  bes*  to  let  the  farm 
prtoe  support  law  die  ao  price*  can  seek  their 
own  level;  maybe  itl  beat  to  let  faimera 
shift  for  themselves  ao  tliay  too  can  develop 
rugged  Individualism;  maybe  it's  best  to 
cut  defense  spending  and  balance  the 
budget:  •  '  •  maybe  we  can  reduce  our 
defense  buUdup  and  trust  the  word  of  Com- 
munist BuBsia,  and  maybe — ^well,  just  mayb*. 


Ab  Arckaic  Law 


ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  ttJssoBjpn 
ZN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  April  20,  1953: 
Am  Akchaic  Law 
President  Elsenhower's  "trade,  not  aid" 
program  sxiffered  a  serious  setback  last  week 
by  the  way  the  administration  Invoked  the 
Buy  American  Act  In  the  refusal  of  a  low 
British  bid  on  electrical  equipment  for  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  In  the  State  ta  Wash- 
ington. 

The  setback  vms  doubly  unfortunate  be- 
cause it  was  unnecessary  and,  with  more 
adept  handling  public  relatlonswlse,  could 
have  easily  been  turned  into  a  constructive 
move. 

Actually,  there  stin  Is  time  to  accomplish 
Just  that.  But  It  will  now  require  official 
Intervention  by  the  President  himself  In  a 
drive  to  get  rid  of ,  or  at  least  greatly  modify, 
the  archaic  Buy  American  Act. 

The  iMue  Involved  in  ttils  controversy  far 
transcends  the  merits  of  the  Britisb  bid  for 
the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  equipment. 

Important  as  the  saving  of  some  $1.6  mil- 
lion on  this  17  million  project  would  be  for 
the  American  taxpayer,  what  really  Is  at 
■take  now  la  our  good  faith  In  the  handling 
of  our  foreign  trade  relations  with  our  allies. 
This  Is  so  far-reaching  a  consideration  that, 
in  this  newspaper's  opinion,  it  would  even 
outweigh  a  legitimate  claim  for  more  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  a  single  industry— 
which,  aa  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  actuaUy 
has  not  l>een  made. 

Spcdcesmen  for  the  electrical  equipment 
Industry  have  made  It  clear  that  their  oppo- 
aition  to  awarding  these  dam  contracU  to  a 
British  manufacturer  Is  based  entirely  on 
defense  considerations. 

•niese  considerations,  as  f ar  aa  they  are 
strictly  technical  In  character,  we  are  not 
qualified  to  Judge.  ThU  Is  a  determination 
that  properly  should  be  made  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  it  involves  primarily  the 
question  of  maintenance  and  repair  for  sxjch 
equipment  In  case  of  war. 

The  second  argument  presented  against 
acceptance  of  this  and  slmUar  British  bids  is 
that  such  pracUoe  would  weaken  the  defenee 
potential  of  the  American  electrical  equip- 
ment industry  and  "»"«'»»  T^^^^^"" 
to  a  double  threat  In  caae  the  BrItWi  indua- 
try  were  to  be  knocked  out  by  hombing  m 
the  event  of  war. 

This  looks  to  us  as  rather  apoikiaa  wan- 
ing in  face  of  the  great  trength  o<  tt» 
American  electrical  equipment  Indurtry  and 
Ita  recognized  ability  to  maintain  »*J«»»- 
SltWw  position  la  world  markata.    -ttat  to 


wliy  wa  oaanot  aoeept  the  Chief  Joaeph : 
incident  even  as  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  rejection  of  all  American  aa  weU  aa  tha 
Brltiah  Mda  on  the  Ctatet  Joseph  Dam  equip- 
ment— which,  of  course,  was  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  back  out  of  an  awkward  position 
without  an  open  showdown — came  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Robert  T.  Stevens,  but 
had  fxill  backing  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Chartes  E.  Wilson.  What  gives  the 
incident  even  greater  Importance  was  that 
It  was  taken  up  in  two  Cabinet  meetings 
and  that  the  decision  allegedly  was  made 
over  the  oppoaitlon  of  Mutual  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Harold  E.  Stassen  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith. 

President  Elsenhower  himself  reportedly 
took  the  position  that  the  Buy  American 
Aet  In  ita  preaent  form  la  terrible  but  that, 
as  long  as  it  was  on  the  books,  it  had  to  be 
respected. 

If  this  report  on  the  President's  attitude 
is  correct — and  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
~no  direct  quote  of  the  President's  remarks 
has  been  authorised — a  valuable  chance  of 
utilizing  this  Incident  In  a  constructive  man- 
ner was  Indeed  lost. 

It  was  a  mistake  that  the  decision  to 
reject  all  Chief  Joseph  Dam  bids  waa  not 
accompanied  by  an  official  explanation.  Had 
it  been  accompanied  by  an  official  declara- 
tion that  the  administration  believed  its 
hands  tied  under  the  existing  legislation 
but  would  move  promptly  to  hare  Congress 
reconsider  the  Buy  American  Act  aa  it  now 
stands,  this  no  doubt  would  have  been 
received  abroad  as  a  heartening  demonstra- 
tion of  our  good  faith  in  foreign-trade  mat- 
ters. 

If  the  incident  is  permitted  to  drag  out 
or,  worse  yet,  the  specifications  on  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  equipment  are  changed  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  British  company  is  vir- 
tually excluded  from  bidding,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  If  our  officially  proclaimed  pol- 
icy of  "more  trade,  less  aid"  Is  being  shrugged 
oir  as  nothing  but  an  empty  slogan. 

There  Is  far  too  much  suspicion  abroad 
already  that  we  are  not  ready  to  implement 
this  policy  with  deeds. 

As  far  as  the  Buy  American  Act  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  time  to  realize  that  thU  piece 
of  legislation  was  strictly  a  depression  baby. 
It  was  passed  In  1933  when,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  depression,  anything  was  being 
tried  to  strengthen  the  domestic  economy. 
This  legislation  should  have  long  ago  been 
repealed. 

Durtng  the  poatwar  boom  its  repeal  could 
have  been  utilized  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation, alnce  the  act  clearly  tended  to  boost 
American  prices.  This  reason  for  repeal 
no  longer  exlsta.  as  Inflation  Is  no  longer 
a  problem.  But  repeal  of  the  act  under 
present  condltlona  would  contribute  toward 
a  reduction  of  the  dollar  gap  In  Interna- 
tional trade.  Moreover,  It  would  be  an  Im- 
portant demonstration  of  our  good  faith. 
The  trouble  la  that  the  act,  because  a€ 
Its  title,  continues  to  exercise  a  strong  emo- 
tional appeal,  although  ite  economic  sig- 
nlficanoe  now  la  negligible. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Buy  American  Aet  la 
already  In  tha  congressional  hopper.  It  la 
H.  B.  61S. 

We  believe  the  administration  ahould 
throw  Ite  Influence  behind  thia  bill. 

As  things  are  now  going,  there  Is  a  poa- 
aibility  that  even  the  moderate  easing  la 
the  act  accomplished  last  July  in  the  so- 
called  Poster  memorandum  would  be  re- 
versed.   That  would  be  unfortunate. 

We  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  scnne  ra- 
■trlctiona  for  the  acceptance  of  foreign  blda 
on  Government  contracte  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  or  even  for  the  protectioo 
of  depressed  economic  areas  or  Industnas. 
But  such  provisions  should  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  That  Is  no*  tha 
caae  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RESfARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKNMSTI.VAinA 

IN  THK  BOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  21,  1953 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude In  the  Rkcord  an  article  by  Thomas 
L.  Stokes  entitled  "Double  Personality 
in  United  States  Aid."  from  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  of  April  20, 
1953: 
DotTBLZ  PnMONALrnr  in  United  States  Aid — 

WHII.X  EiszNHowBt  Eloquently  OrrEss  To 

Help    Rxbuilo    Nations,    Tidelands    Oil 

Handout  Motes  Ahead  in  Comgscss 
(By  Thonaas  L.  Stokes) 

The  double  personality  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  which  could  very  well  cause 
political  trouble  later,  has  been  revealed 
clearly  and  dramatically. 

Never  was  there  a  more  moving  and  elo- 
quent appeal  than  came  from  the  lips  of 
President  Elsenhower,  when  he  addressed 
American  editors  here  last  week,  for  what 
approximates  a  "new  deal"  for  the  people  of 
the  world,  though  be,  of  course,  did  not  use 
that  term.  He  pledged  our  help,  if  we  can 
achieve  peace  In  the  world,  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  people  ever3rwhere  by  using  the  bil- 
lions now  poured  Into  the  mold  of  what  he 
called  "the  cross  of  Iron"  of  arms. 

0\ir  own  people  rose  to  this  appeal,  for 
It  was  about  things  they  have  come  to  un- 
derstand In  the  last  20  years.  During  that 
time,  too,  they  have  learned  from  much 
repetition  by  our  past  leaders  that  this  Is 
our  best  article  of  export — schools  and  hos- 
pitals and  decent  homes  and  good  roads  and 
wise  use  of  land  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  sound  and  Integrated  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits of  low-cost  power  and  Irrigation  and 
reclamation. 

Here  domestic  and  foreign  policy  blend. 
They  are  of  one  piece  and  a  pattern.  That 
has  been  a  unifying  element  among  our 
people. 

Yet,  while  the  President  again  raises  our 
sights  to  that  Ideal  for  the  world,  his  admin- 
istration has  opened  the  door.  If  \mwittlng- 
ly,  to  powerful  Influences  that  would  check 
progress  here  at  home  toward  that  Ideal. 

Can  we.  In  «:ood  conscience,  preach  one 
thing  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  do  another 
here?  Our  people  will  see  through  that  and 
to.  In  time,  will  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
President  should  be  able  to  see  It  also. 

The  paradox  of  the  administration's  coxuse 
was  manifest  In  events  that  occurred  simul- 
taneously. While  the  President  was  speak- 
ing here  at  a  downtown  hotel.  leaders  of  his 
party  at  the  Capitol,  a  mile  away,  were  trying 
to  push  through  the  Senate,  with  his  bless- 
ing, a  measure  belying  the  pattern  he  was 
holding  up  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  Is  the  bill  to  hand  omi  valuable  off- 
rhore  oil  reserves  to  three  States,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  California,  behind  which  is 
a  powerful  lobby  that  hopes  thus  to  exploit 
more  easily  this  valuable  natural  resource. 
For  the  sake  of  consistency,  it  would  seem 
that  the  President  should  rather  be  on  the 
side  of  an  earnest  group  which  Is  fighting 
an  uphill  battle  to  stop  this  public  land 
grab.  The  added  Irony  of  this  spectacle  is 
that  once  the  bill  Is  enacted  into  law,  others 
will  be  pressed  to  turn  over  other  public 
lands  with  valuable  forest  and  mineral  re- 
sources to  the  States  at  the  behest  of  greedy 
private  Interests. 

While  the  President  was  speaking,  bills 
also  were  being  Introduced  in  both  House 
and  Senate  by  Mrs.  Qkacix  Ptost,  Democrat. 


ot  Idaho,  and  Senator  Watns  Morse,  Inde- 
pendent, of  Oregon,  respectively,  for  public 
development  of  the  last  giant  site  for  power. 
reclamation,  irrigation,  and  navigation- 
Hells  Canyon  on  the  Snake  River  along  the 
Idaho-Oregon  boundary.  Yet  pxjwerful  pri- 
vate utility  interests  are  finding  a  sympa- 
thetic response  in  various  quarters  In  this 
administration  to  turn  this  over  to  a  private 
power  company  for  piecemeal,  scatter -shot 
development  with  a  few  small  dams  that 
would  forever  destroy  its  real  potential  to 
serve  the  people  of  that  area. 

Through  app>ointments  In  key  places, 
through  pennywlse,  pound-foolish  with- 
nolding  of  appropriations,  the  administra- 
tion seems  well  on  the  way  also  to  yielding 
to  private  interests  to  retard  further  expan- 
sion of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and  to 
take  from  the  Government  the  right  to  build 
transmission  lines  frtnn  public  projects  so 
that  private  utilities  will  control  distribu- 
tion of  power  and  the  rates  charged. 

In  many  other  directions,  the  Ideal  that 
President  Elsenhower  held  up  to  the  world 
is  being  hamstrung  here.  We  are.  indeed,  a 
prosperous  and  well-favored  people  com- 
pared with  hundreds  of  mlllons  elsewhere. 
Yet,  even  in  our  land,  there  still  is  a  lack  of 
medical  facilities,  of  schools,  of  homes,  and 
there  still  are  millions  without  security  for 
their  old  age  in  a  land  where  the  elderly 
population  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  Progress 
along  these  lines  has  been  estopped,  shelved 
Into  commissions  for  study. 

Otir  President  spoke  eloquently  of  these 
things  beyond  our  borders. 

We  are  for  that. 

Could  he  face  back  our  way  now  and  speak 
also  for  us? 

We  can  understand.  It  Is  in  our  own 
American  language. 


Lindsay  C.  Warren  Given  Merited  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOBtAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  April  13, 
1953: 

Pew  honors  paid  to  a  public  figure  In  re- 
cent  years  were  so  richly  deserved  as  the 
citizenship  award  conferred  upon  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  recently  by  the  North  Carolina  Citi- 
zens Association. 

Mr.  Warren,  who  has  been  Comptroller 
General  since  1940,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
public  servants  of  this  era.  In  a  period  of 
Federal  profligacy  he  was  one  of  the  valiant 
few  who  battled  for  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Government,  and  being  in  a  strategic  position 
to  make  his  influence  felt,  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  effective  of  those  proponents  of 
fiscal  sanity,  orderly  administration,  and 
sound  morals  In  Government.  In  the  new 
administration  which  began  January  20  he 
continues  the  battle,  declaring  that  the 
swollen  budget  which  former  President  Tru- 
man submitted  early  this  year  can  be  re- 
duced without  cutting  Into  essential  defense 
programs. 

His  career  was  sxunmed  up  In  the  award 
presented  to  him  In  Raleigh  In  words  dlffl- 
cult  to  Improve  upon.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"Member  and  leader  In  both  houses  of  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

'"Member  of  Congress  for  eight  consecutive 
teims.  where  he  served  as  a  skilled  parlia- 


mentarian; able  chairman  of  important  com- 
mittees;  effective  conciliator. 

"Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

"Ardent  exponent  of  governmental  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

"Champion  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government;  a  defender  of  the  constitution- 
al right  of  Congress  to  control  the  purse 
against  executive  assaults;  a  firm  enforcer 
of  accountability  in  the  use  of  public  funds. 

"A  North  Carolinian  who  has  brought  hon- 
or to  his  State  by  distinguished  service  in  po- 
sitions of  national  trust. 

"A  champion  of  freedom  and  a  beUever  in 
rugged  honesty. 

"A  statesman  of  the  highest  order." 

Mr.  Warren  practices  what  he  preaches. 
Since  AprU  1946,  he  has  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  General  Accounting  Office 
from  14.904  to  6.250.  He  says  that  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  can  reduce  its  personnel  if 
it  wants  to  and  If  its  chief  has  the  courage 
to  go  through  with  it.  Since  1941  his  office 
has  collected  (830  million  which  had  been 
illegally  or  improperly  paid  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Perhaps  In  no  respect  has  Mr.  Warren's 
service  been  more  vital  to  the  public  wel- 
fare than  in  his  warnings  to  Congress  that  it 
was  abandoning  its  constitutional  control  of 
the  purse  by  writing  virtual  blank  checks  to 
various  administrators.  He  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  o\xi  three-branch  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Mr.  Warren  has  2%  years  more  to  serve  as 
Comptroller  General.  He  will  go  down  In 
history  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  deyot« 
ed  public  servants.  •■  •* 
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Anne  Elizabeth  Qapt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVm 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicORD,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Senators  Kerr  and 
MoNRONEY.  Congressman  £omondson« 
and  myself: 

House  Conc\irrent  Resolution  500 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
necessary  to  permit  the  legal  entry  of 
Anne  Elizabeth  Craps  Into  the  United 
States 

Whereas  during  World  War  n  in  which  the 
United  States  and  Germany  were  engaged  in 
war  as  opposite  forces  and  whereas  during 
this  period  many  citizens  of  Invaded  coun- 
tries were  drafted  into  German  industry; 
that  during  this  period,  one  Anne  Elizabeth 
Craps,  a  citizen  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  was 
forced  to  leave  her  home  and  work  in  a  Ger- 
man factory;  that  during  said  tldie  while 
she  was  working  In  German  Industry,  she 
was  apprehended  and  arrested,  tried  and  con- 
victed by  a  Nazi  court  for  having  used  an 
Illegal  ration  card  to  obtain  food  for  allies  of 
the  American  forces;  and  of  having  torn 
down  a  plctiu-e  of  Adolf  Hitler  from  a  wall; 
and 

Whereas  during  this  same  period  of  time 
her  father,  Victor  Craps,  was  engaged  In 
assisting  United  States  airmen  who  had  been 
shot  down  over  enemy  territory  and  hiding 
said  airmen  on  his  property,  thereby  placing 
In  Jeopardy  not  only  his  life  but  the  Ufe  of 
his  family  as  well;  and  that  said  Victor  Crape 
has  been  officially  recognized  by  the  allies  and 
the  Belgium  Government  for  t^ils  meritorious 
achievement;  and 


Whereas  after  the  ceasatioa  of  hoetlllttsa 
and  upon  her  return  to  Brussels,  Belgium,  a 
member  of  the  American  forces,  one  Bay 
Urabazo,  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  met  and  mar- 
ried the  said  Anne  Elizabeth  Craps;  and 

Whereas  through  a  technicality  of  the 
United  States  immigration  law  which  re- 
lates to  persons  having  been  convicted  of 
criminal  actions  li  other  countries,  she  has 
been  barred  from  the  United  SUtes  and 
prevented  from  Joining  her  husband.  Ray 
Urabazo,  of  Anadarko,  Okla.;  and 

Whereas  the  criminal  actions  referred  to  by 
the  United  States  immigration  authorities 
are  the  acts  of  resistance  she  committed 
against  the  German  Oovernn;:ent  while  risk- 
ing her  own  life  and  personal  freedom  for  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ^t^e  senate  con- 
curring therein),  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  thn  United  States 
be  and  It  Is  hereby  memorlidized  to  enact 
legislation  necessary  to  provide  for  the  legal 
entry  of  Aruie  Elizabeth  Craps  into  the 
United  States  and  be  given  the  privileges  of 
any  other  war  bride  so  that  she  may  rejoin 
her  husband,  Ray  Urabazo,  who  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  uf  this  country; 
and 

2.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  Is  hereby  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtas,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  ths  Senate,  said  to  the  sight  DMmbers 
of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  rejiresentativea 
the  30th  dAy  of  March  1963. 

Jaicss  C.  Nancb. 
Speaker  of  the  JTotue  of  Representatix>e*. 
Adopted  by  the  eenate  the  Vch  day  of  April 
1953. 

Ratmokd  Gaxt. 
Pfaident  of  the  SenaU. 


Rebsoraace  of  Unenployiaert  Fmds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  KROOS  IST.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3SNTATIVX8 
Tuesday.  Aprti  21,  1955 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of 
AprU  17. 1953: 

Bcm  Bnj. 


When  Governor  Roberta  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  Rhode  Island's  un- 
employment-compensation fund  seriously 
needs  Federal  reinsurance,  he  was  naturally 
speaking  from  close  acqualDtance  with  the 
facts.  Nor  can  his  observai;lon  tliat  other 
States  may  find  their  Jobless  funds  slmUarly 
threatened  with  Insolvency  In  the  event  of 
a  severe  depression  be  easUy  contradicted. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  takes  a  similar  view  of  the 
Rhode  IslandXfund's  condition  and  Its  need 
for  Federal  support  Is  helpl\il  in  the  long 
effort  made  by  our  congressional  delegation 
to  obtain  a  Federal  reinsurance  law.  The 
testimony  of  Under  Secretary  Mashbum  and 
Director  Goodwin  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
Htient  Security  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  shows  cleio'ly  that  Rhode 
Island  spokesmen  ar^  not  alone  in  their  coo- 
victlon  that  the  national  welfare  as  well  as 
this  State's  demonstrated  need  requires 
prompt  and  positive  action  by  Congress  in 
this  vital  matter.  .    ..   .^ 


Of  the  three  House  bills  fw  Kdet&I  re- 
insurance, the  measure  sponsored  by  Mr. 
FoEAKD  Is  obviously  the  best.  The  Tonxkd 
biU,  like  its  counterpart  In  the  Senate,  would 
require  the  Government  to  give  financial 
support  In  the  form  of  an  outright  grant  to 
any  State  whenever  its  Jobless  fund  falls 
below  the  largest  quarterly  dUbursement 
dTiring  the  preceding  2  years.  The  Mills  bill 
and  the  Mason  bill  woiild  furnish  such  assist- 
ance to  a  State  only  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 

The  unemplojrment  compensation  system 
la  a  Federal  concept.  Authorized  by  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  national  project.  While  Its  sxis- 
talning  revenues  are  State-collected  and  ito 
individual  benefits  are  SUte-dlsbursed.  the 
responslbUlty  for  Its  solvency  In  every  State 
clearly  falls  on  the  Federal  Government. 

TlUs  responsibility,  however,  never  has 
been  legally  assumed.  The  Fcwand  bill  would 
accomplish  It.  not  on  a  loan  basis  which 
would  be  contradictory  of  the  Government's 
obligation,  but  on  a  grant  basis.  The  condi- 
tion of  Rhode  Island's  Jobless  fund  long  has 
indicated  the  need  for  a  Federal  gxisrantee 
of  solvency  in  an  unemployment  crisis. 

Federal  reinsurance  cannot  be  hastily  de- 
vised. Not  after  depression  strikes  but  rather 
in  time  of  prosperity  should  provision  be 
made  for  such  assistance  in  case  It  Is  re- 
quired by  any  State.  Ttkat  Rhode  Island 
Members  of  Congress  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  Uxis  Important  matter  Is  to  their 
credit.  From  observing  their  own  State's  ex- 
perience with  Its  Jobless  fund,  they  can  ap- 
preciate better  than  most  Congressmen  how 
essential  Is  Federal  reinsurance. 


Mr.  OawsMi't  Rifbts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  eOLOKADO 

Dr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  19, 
1953,  enUtled  "Mr.  Clawson's  Rights." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  20th  of  January 
we  have  seen  a  constant  stream  of  con- 
scientious and  eflBcient  career  public 
servants  who  have  been  removed  from 
their  positions  in  the  executive  branch. 
One  of  the  latest  to  join  this  parade  is 
Mr.  Marion  Clawson,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

Mr.  Clawson's  position  was  taken  out 
of  the  field  of  political  patronage  by  sec- 
tion 403  (h)  and  403  (c)  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  of  1946.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  Under  previous  ad- 
ministrations, both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, appointees  to  this  position  in 
the  old  General  Land  Office  were  largely 
of  political  favorites  with  very  little 
thought  given  to  their  qualifications, 
other  than  poUtlcaL  for  the  anoint- 
ment. The  result  of  such  procedures 
caused  abuses  and  scandals  in  the  Bu- 
reau. An  attempt  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion was  made  possible  by  the  passage  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946  which 
placed  the  position  of  Director.  Associate 
Director,  and  Assistant  Directors  under 
civil  service,  and  such  policy  had  been 
meticulously  followed  up  to  just  recoitly. 
Efficiency  and  economy  were  the  haupy 
results  made  possible  by  the  enactment 
of  this  reorganization  plan.    Dr.  ca»w- 


son's  unpartl.sanship  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative ability  have  been  recognized 
by  alL    His  success  has  been  outstanding. 

Now.  however  ..the  administration,  and 
particularly  in  this  matter  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  appear  to  desire  the  re- 
turn to  the  spoils  system  and  are  engaged 
in  removing  career  civil  servants  from 
their  positions  and  replacing  them  with 
individuals  of  their  choice;  thereby  vio- 
lating the  Intent  and  laws  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ejiacting  such  legislation.  Such 
procedures  violate  established  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  willful  violations  of 
the  will  of  Congress  in  creating  prece- 
dents of  this  kind  may  cause  serious  re- 
percussions for  the  administration  in  the 
future.  Permanent  civil-service  employ- 
ees have  been  given  notice  by  such  ac- 
tions that  no  one  in  the  executive  branch 
is  safe  in  his  present  position  notwith- 
standing  any  United  States  statutes. 
The  President  has  said  on  occasions  that 
permanent  employees  of  the  Oovemment 
had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration ;  nevertheless,  his  associates 
are  following  a  different  i>olicy.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  The  result  of 
such  policy  has  lowered  the  morale  of 
Government  employees  and  has  created 
chaos  and  confusion  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, thereby  lowering  the  standard  of 
the  services  which  the  various  agencies 
render  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  points 
out  that  In  the  Clawson  matter,  as  in  the 
others,  there  was  a  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed. This  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
not  chosen  to  follow  In  this  particular 
case. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ma.  Ci.AwsoN'8  Rnurra 

This  newspaper  agrees  with  the  thesis  that 
the  President  and  his  deputy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
name  their  own  Directed  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  fact  remains  that 
Secretary  McKay  did  not  have  that  right 
when  he  first  sought  to  remove  Marlon  Claw- 
son as  the  head  of  the  Bureau.  The  director- 
ship of  the  Biireau  of  Land  Management  was 
placed  under  civil  service  in  a  reorganization 
plan  approved  by  Congress  in  1946,  and  iSx. 
Clawson  Is  a  career  civil  servant. 

Probably  Mr.  Clawson's  test  of  his  rights 
Is  futile  In  that  he  is  bound  to  lose.  What 
be  did  was  request  that  Secretary  McKay  act 
under  the  normal  civil  service  procedures  for 
removal.  These  provide,  briefly,  that  a  non- 
veteran  shall  be  given  a  written  statement  of 
charges  and  reasonable  time  in  which  to  re- 
pdy.  The  final  decision  then  lies  with  the 
department  head — In  this  case  Mr.  McKay. 

It  was,  of  course,  easy  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment of  charges  for  the  efBciency  of  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  presumably  Mr.  Clawson  win 
be  out  since  he  has  elected  not  to  accept  the 
substitute,  lower-ranking  Job  offered  him  by 
Mr.  McKay.  But  this  will  be  an  evasion  of 
the  real  purpose  In  placing  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  under  civil  service  In  the 
first  place.  That  move  was  intended  to  end 
the  political  grab  bag  that  characterised  the 
old  General  Land  Office. 

The  administration  has  a  valid  ease  for 
wanting  to  have  as  bureau  heads  men  In 
whom  It  has  confidence.  But  there  Is  a 
proper  way  to  go  about  this  In  Instances  in 
which  the  desire  conflicts  with  existing  leg- 
islation. That  Is  to  request  Congress  for  a 
change  in  the  law  before — no*  after — re- 
movals are  BMde.  Mr.  Clawson  has  been  ■ 
coaericntKms   artmlnhrtrator.     In   draxnatlx- 
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tha  kdmlnlfltratlon  with  a  luefiil  lesson. 
Tbe  matter  of  his  rights  deserves  something 
more  than  the  fatuoiis  comment  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay's assistant.  D.  Otis  ^  Beasley,  who  re- 
marked: "I  knew  there  w'as  a  possibility  he 
was  tbe  kind  of  person  who  would  do  some- 
thing like  that,  but  I  had  hoped  he  wouldn't." 


InflatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CAUrosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  20,  19 S3 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Inflation."  by  Charles  Manfred  Thomp- 
son, dean  and  professor  of  economics 
emeritus.  University  of  Illinois,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1953  issue  oX 
Economic  Overtones,  as  follows: 

IKTUITIOW 

Inflation,  as  well  as  Its  opposite  move- 
ment, deflation,  is  Inherent,  to  some  degree. 
In  any  sjrstem  of  free  enterprise.  It  creates, 
and  rightfully  so,  a  haunting  fear  In  the 
minds  of  those  who,  through  experience  or 
otherwise,  poesess  some  knowledge  of  the 
potential  hardship,  and  even  havoc,  that 
lurks  In  Its  shadow.  For  years  now,  infla- 
tion, stimulated  first  by  direct  legislation, 
and  later  largely  by  Indirection,  through 
high  taxes  and  deficit  spending,  has  been 
on  the  move.  During  this  movement  a  rel- 
atively few  have  found  their  Increases  In 
Income  exceeding  their  Increases  In  outgo; 
many  have  experienced  a  converse  situation; 
while  the  bulk  of  our  people  have  watched 
with  anxiety  a  tug-of-war  between  Income 
and  outgo,  every  advance  In  Income,  usually 
hard  won,  being  overtaken  in  time  by  an 
•ver-moimtlng  outgo. 

Most  of  the  complaints  against  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  everyday  living  have  been,  and 
are  now,  general  and  well-founded.  Para- 
doxically, however,  many  such  complaints 
have  come  from  Individuals  and  groups 
which  have  gained  ground  against  rising 
prices  or,  at  worst,  have  suffered  relatively 
little.  This  abnormal  and  rather  curious 
reaction  comes  from  desires,  usually  unex- 
pressed, for  Inflated  Incomes  and  deflated 
prices.  Such  desires  are  ambivalent  In  na- 
ture and  Impossible  of  complete  fulfillment 
tor  all.  or  even  for  a  relatively  large  segment. 
of  our  society.  They  do,  however,  follow 
a  rather  natxiral  pattern  of  thinking  on  tbe 
part  of  Individuals  who  faU  to  comprehend 
or,  comprehending,  refuse  to  face  the  stern 
facts  of  life.  What  they  lack  Is  an  abiding 
Interest  in  tbe  general  welfare. 

To  recognize  a  situation  Is  one  thing;  to 
grasp  with  any  degree  of  understanding  the 
torces  back  of  It  is  something  else.  What  are 
the  forces  back  of  fluctuations  In  the  price 
level?  There  Is  general  agreement  among 
students  In  the  field  of  finance  that  the 
three  highly  significant  ones  are:  (1)  Amount 
of  money  (and  other  pxirchasing  media)  In 
eircvilation;  <2)  rate  of  speed  of  circulation 
of  these  media;  (8)  volume  of  economic  goods 
available  for  purchase.  Of  these  three,  tbe 
first  two  operate  from  the  side  of  demand, 
the  third  from  tbe  side  of  supply.  All  three 
of  them  are  always  present  and  closely  In- 
terrelated, and  what  Influence  one  may  have 
on  price  level  depends  In  large  measure  on 
the  Influences  exerted  by  the  other  two. 
Consequently,  In  an  examination  of  the  na- 
ture of  any  one  of  these  forces,  attention 
must  be  focused  at  all  times  on  how  the 
•a*  In  question  would  operate  were  It  not 


Influenced  by  the  other.  In  other  words, 
tendencies  rather  than  res\ilts  are  of  pri- 
mary consideration  In  this  treatment. 

Of  the  two  forces  operating  from  the  de- 
mand side,  tbe  one  involving  the  amount  of 
circulating  media  is  generally  more  familiar 
and  more  easily  understood.  It  can.  In  a 
rough  way,  be  stated  that,  as  this  amount 
increases,  prices  tend  to  rise.  The  practical 
result  is  that  these  Increased  piircbasing 
media  tend  to  create,  from  tbe  demand  side, 
an  upward  pressure  on  prices  by  forcing  tbe 
buyers,  under  stress  of  competition  among 
themselves,  to  go  into  sellers'  markets.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  any  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  spending  media,  falling  to  be  negated  by 
compensating  forces  exerted  by  the  other 
two  factors  In  price  determination,  operates 
to  force  prices  upward.  A  reverse  situation 
would  force  sellers  Into  buyers'  markets  thus 
exerting  a  downward  pressure  on  prices. 
Classical  sources,  from  which  more  and  more 
money  flows,  are  managed  currency  (print- 
ing press  money)  and  deficit  financing.  In 
other  words,  governmental  fiscal  policies  are 
deciding  Influences  In  money  voliune. 

The  second  demand  factor  Involved  In  the 
rise  and  fall  In  the  price  level  has  to  do  with 
the  speed  of  circulation  of  money  and/or 
its  substitutes.  Of  the  Influences  behind 
this  speed,  tbe  one  most  Important  and  least 
understood  Is  taxation.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  few  notions  have  been  more 
widely  held  than  tbe  one  supporting  taxation 
as  a  deterrent  to  inflation.  Our  highest  au- 
thorities have  not  only  held  such  notion,  but, 
wbat  is  of  greater  Importance,  have  imple- 
mented It  In  the  most  practical  manner.  To 
all  appearances,  they  have  believed,  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  that  by  taking  away  the 
purchasing  power  of  tbe  taxpayer  they  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  amount  thus  exacted 
from  normal  trade  channels.  Apparently, 
such  advocates  have  overlooked  tbe  signifi- 
cant fact  that  taxing  a  dollar  from  "X"  and 
handing  It  over  to  "Y,"  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  does  not  take  that  dollar  out  of 
circulation,  but  rather  keeps  it  In  circula- 
tion, usually  with  a  tendency  toward  a 
higher  rate  of  turnover. 

As  has  already  been  Implied,  a  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  available  goods,  without 
a  compensating  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
clrctilatlng  media  and/or  in  the  speed  of  cir- 
culation results  In  rising  prices.  Thus  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  tend  to  divert  manpower 
and  materials  into  combat  channels  with  tbe 
result  that  available  civilian  goods  decline 
In  volume.  Then  there  emerges  an  upward 
pressure  on  the  price  level,  which  becomes 
effective  unless  completely  blocked  by  move- 
ments on  the  demand  side  of  prices.  Exactly 
tbe  reverse  would  tend  to  take  place  were  tbe 
supply  of  available  goods  Increased.  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore,  when  the  volume  of 
goods  moves  up  or  down,  prices  tend  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Inflation  is  something  to  be  sbtinned.  It 
disturbs  orderly  production,  upsets  long- 
established  norms,  and  bears  down  heavily 
on  large  segments  of  society.  If  permitted 
to  run  Its  course.  It  spells  disaster  for  tbe 
time  being  and  often  occasions  a  loss  ir- 
reparable in  nature  and  impossible  of  com- 
plete recovery.  It  does  even  more  than  dis- 
turb the  people's  economy:  it  breeds  distrust 
and  disunity  and  eats  away  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  their  well-being.  Mute  evidence 
of  Its  baneful  effects  rises  up  from  tbe  past 
In  not  immlstakable  terms  as  a  warning 
against  Its  terrors.  Take  our  own  Revolu- 
tionary War  period  when  the  expression  "not 
worth  a  contlnentiU"  flrst  became  current. 
Or  later,  when,  with  aU  but  complete  devas- 
tation. German  currency  was  so  worthless 
that  a  market  basket  fllled  with  paper  money 
had  less  value  than  the  same  basket  filled 
with  groceries.  Whatever  the  time  and 
whichever  the  country,  it  is  the  same  old 
story.  Inflation  knows  no  time  limits  and 
no  national  boundaries.  It  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  fire  in  the  night.    It  U  some- 


thing to  be  shunned — an  intoxicant  to  b« 
avoided  as  one  would  a  plague. 

With  such  inevitable  and  gloomy  prospects. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  government, 
whatever  Its  form,  should  deliberately  toler- 
ate, much  less  welcome,  the  forces  that  bring 
about  Inflation.  Incredible  or  not.  It  has 
been  done,  and  as  far  as  anyone  can  see,  It 
will  be  done  again  and  again  until  those  who 
suffer  from  It  come  to  tbe  full  realization  of 
tbe  hazards  Involved  and  then  translate  that 
realization  Into  positive  action.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  no  government  would  dare  to  be 
so  remiss  in  Its  duties  to  Its  citizens  were 
they  alert  to  tbe  situation.  What  they,  aa 
well  as  governments,  need  to  know  is  that 
public  dollars  were  once  private  dollars. 

Although  free  enterprise  fosters  price 
movements  up  and  down  from  time  to  time, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  economic 
and  social  Impacts  that  follow  should  become 
catastrophic  In  effect  or  long  drawn  out  In 
time.  What  Is  needed  above  everything  else 
Is  straight  thinking  among  tbe  people  and 
honest  motives  among  their  leaders.  With 
that,  the  sharpness  flowing  from  price 
changes  will  be  blimted.  A  simple  rule  to 
follow  mlgbt  very  well  be  In  this  as  in  every 
economic  and  social  problem,  "Get  the  trutb 
and  then  follow  wherever  it  leads." 
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Beware  of  Tko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Slobodan  M.  Draskovich  submitted  the 
following  article  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
which  was  set  out  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  27.  1953. 

Dr.  Draskovich  Is  a  former  professor 
of  economics  at  Belgrade  University, 
Yugoslavia,  and  has  spoken  to  the  Ser- 
bian groups  of  the  Calumet  region  of 
Indiana  on  several  occasions.  He  has 
been  a  stanch  and  constant  worker  for 
a  free  and  independent  Serbia  and  an 
effective  flghter  to  curb  the  spread  of 
the  communistic  menace. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
Tito  Hofxlxss 

The  column  In  the  Star  March  11.  "nto: 
Omi  Hope  in  the  Balkans,"  must  come  as  a 
surprise  to  anyone  acquainted  with  Yugo- 
slav affairs  and  with  the  writings  of  Con- 
stantlne  Brown. 

First.  Mr.  Brown  does  not  make  clear  his 
concepts  of  liberation  and  freedom.  Are 
freedom  and  communism  compatible?  Are 
there  good — satellite — Communists,  as  op- 
posed to  bad — Soviet — Communists?  Can 
terror  and  dictatorship  be  termed  freedom 
as  long  as  they  are  not  exercised  by  the 
Kremlin?  Mr.  Brown  Is  ambiguous  on  ail 
these  essential  points. 

Tbe  people  and  the  governments  of  the 
satellite  countries  are  not  one,  but  enemlea 
to  each  other.  It  Is  the  people,  not  the  gov- 
ernments, of  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary, as  well  as  of  all  other  satellite  coxin- 
trles,  who  are  oppressed.  The  people  are 
against  communism,  tbe  governments  are 
communistic.  Thus,  they  are  not  allies 
against  the  Kremlin,  but  the  satellite  gov- 
ernments are  allied  with  the  Kremlin  against 
the  peoples  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Himgary, 
etc. 

In  spite  Of  all  the  buildup  by  the  West, 
Tito  has  not  succeeded  In  winning  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia.   Bow  r't"  be 


Ijeoome  a  "shining  example"  to  other  op- 
uiiesnrl  peoples?  The  people  In  Yugoslavia  do 
QOt  want  Tito  instead  of  Miilenkov.  They 
want  freedom  Instead  of  botb  Malenkov  and 
Tito.  The  same  ts  true  of  all  oppressed  peo- 
ples. They  will  never  accept  tlte  offer  to  have 
Tito  Instead  of  freedom. 

If  Tito  be  our  hope  in  the  Balkans,  or  any- 
where else,  then  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
hopelessly  lost. 

Dr.  Slobodan  M.  Dkaskovich. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PEMNSTLVAMU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsj  Ivania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continued  attiicks  by  some 
people  against  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is.  to  me.  an  attempt  to 
weaken  the  United  Nations.  Having 
been  several  times  an  alternate  delegate 
to  the  International  Labor  Conferences, 
I  am  not  aware  of  dangers  Inherent  in 
the  operation  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  as  has  been  charged  by 
employer  representatives  at  past  Confer- 
ences. This  bitterness  seems  to  have  had 
its  Inception  about  1950  among  the  em- 
ployer delegations.    I  was  witness  to  It 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  con- 
vention voted  for  by  the  Conference  can 
be  Imposed  upon  any  country,  upon  the 
United  States  or  any  State  thereof,  with- 
out legislative  action. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  the  statement  of 
Mr.  George  P.  Delsmey,  International 
representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  on  April  9  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  considering 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1: 

I  appreciate  very  much  thl«  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  committee  to  sup- 
plement the  statement  which  I  submitted 
on  Febniary  26.  A  meeting  Ir  Geneva  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Organisation,  where — in  my  capacity 
as  a  worker  member — my  attendance  was 
required,  made  It  Impossible  lor  me  to  ap- 
pear personally  at  that  time. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  some  of  the  other  state- 
ments submitted  to  this  conunittee.  particu- 
larly tboee  which  relate  to  the  manner  In 
wbich  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  bears  upon 
the  work  at  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization. I  have  been  very  much  disturbed 
by  certain  allegations  made  here  by  employ- 
er representatives,  and  consider  it  my  duty 
to  do  wbat  I  can  to  correct  some  of  the 
serious  errors  of  fact  contained  in  their  rep- 
resentations on  this  issue.  I  should  like, 
therefore,  at  this  time  to  supplement  my 
previous  statement  with  some  further  obser- 
vations concerning  the  role  and  function  of 
tbe  ILO,  as  I  understand  that  role  and  func- 
tion. 

It  has  been  aUeged.  by  Mr.  McGrath,  that 
the  ILO  today  presents,  and  I  quote,  a  "grow- 
ing threat  of  the  use  of  treaties  as  a  means 
of  transferring  legislative  authority  over  our 
domestic  affairs  from  our  o^'n  lawmaking 
bodies  to  an  international  ftgency."  This 
statement  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Tbe 
ILO  exercises  no  "legislative  authority" 
whatsoever.  It  has  no  power  over  tbe  do- 
mestic or  International  affairs  of  any  na- 
tion, and  there  Is  no  threat  that  any  of  this 


or   any  othw  nation's  sovereignty  win  b« 
"transferred"  to  that  agency. 

The  abUity  erf  the  ILO  to  Inftuenoe  the 
policies  of  its  member  nations  depends  en- 
tirely upon  persuasion  and  the  Inherent  vir- 
tues of  the  proposed  standards  drafted  at 
International  Labor  Conferences,  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  member  nations  view  those 
virtues  when  they  are  submitted  for  their 
mature  consideration. 

The  ILO  Is  not  in  any  sense  a  legislative 
agency  or  parliamentary  body.  It  is  a  world 
fonmi  of  opinion,  totally  lacking  any  power 
of  compulsion  cw  coercion.  The  votes  of 
delegates  and  the  standards  rdopted  at  the 
annual  conferences  are  in  no  way  binding 
upon  governments.  If  there  Is  any  "threat" 
of  legislation  In  tbe  domestic  field.  It  Ues  at 
home,  in  the  character  and  composition  of 
our  Government,  where  the  sovereign  power 
lies  and  where  the  final  decision  must  be 
made,  and  not  In  Geneva,  where  there  Is  no 
power  to  legislate. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  in  recent 
years  the  HO  has  gone  far  beyond  its  orig- 
inal purpose  and  has  taken  action  in  new 
areas  which  are  outside  Its  proper  scope. 
Everyone  Is.  of  course,  entitled  to  bis  own 
(pinion  and  Interpretation  as  to  just  what 
matters  are  within  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  ILO.  But  I  submit  that  if  all  of  the 
Items  referred  to  in  Mr.  McOrath's  testimony 
are  to  be  regarded  as  outside  these  limits, 
then  there  would  be  very  little  left  of  any 
real  Importance  or  mutual  interest  to  labor, 
management,  and  govemoMnts  for  that  or- 
ganization to  discuss.  And  I  further  deny 
that  these  items  represent  any  new  depar- 
ture from  established  practice  or  an  un- 
warranted expansion  into  new  and  hl*'herto 
unexplored  fields. 

Employer  representatives  have  alleged, 
for  example,  that  the  adoption  of  a  conven- 
tion relating  to  social-security  matters  in- 
volves a  radical  new  departure  from  past 
precedents.  This  is  not  true.  The  subject 
of  social  security  Is  not  new  to  the  ILO. 
Since  its  inception  the  HO  has  dealt  specifi- 
cally and  at  length  with  many  questions  in 
this  field.  In  1925,  it  adopted  two  workmen's 
compensation  conventions  dealing  with  ac- 
cidents and  occupational  diseases;  in  1924,  It 
adopted  a  convention  relating  to  sickness 
Insurance,  and  in  1933  It  adopted  three 
separate  conventions  in  the  fields  of  old-age 
insurance,  svirvlvors  insurance,  and  invalid- 
ity Insurance.  The  new  social-security  con- 
vention was  formulated  because,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  such  standards  that  had  been 
adopted  on  the  subject  over  tbe  past  30 
years,  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO  decided 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  review  the 
field  as  a  whole  In  order  to  correlate  and 
modernize  the  various  separate  standards. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand how  this  convention  has  any  real 
bearing  upon  the  resolution  before  this  com- 
mittee, or  to  any  "dangers"  which  that  reso- 
lution seeks  to  safeguard  oxir  established 
processes  against.  It  would  give  the  Federal 
Government  no  legislative  powers  that  It 
does  not  now  possess.  Insofar  as  it  may  be 
appropriate  for  Federal  action.  It  Is  not  self- 
executing;  it  would  require  not  only  ratifi- 
cation by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  enactment  of  implementing 
legislation  by  both  Houses.  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  more  difBcult  hurdle  than  that 
which  would  be  faced  by  a  social  security  or 
health  Instirance  bUl  introduced  in  Congress 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  And.  Insofar  as  the 
subject  matter  of  this  convention  is  deemed 
appropriate  for  State  action.  It  wlU  not  be 
subject  to  ratification  or  Federal  legtelation. 
but  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Slates  for  such 
action  as  they  may  see  fit  to  take  of  theUr 
own  free  wills.  What  precisely  ts  there  to 
fear  in  this  procedure,  and  how  does  It  relate 
to  the  substance  of  the  pending  resolntionT 
Witnesses  have  come  before  the  cooamit- 
tee,  m  support  of  Senate  Joint  Rssotutiost  1. 
with  horror  stories  of  one  sort  or  anoUMV 


about  the  Intemational  Labor  Organization. 
Tlietr  testimony  has  relied  heavily  upon  mis- 
representation and  distortion,  and  has  Ig- 
nored the  essential  facts  about  the  ILO — 
facts  which  show  that,  far  from  being  a  ease 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  the  ILO  and 
its  procedures  provide  a  good  example  of 
why  the  resolution  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable. 

Tbe  rights  of  the  individual  SUtes  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  HO. 
It  Is  the  only  major  international  organisa- 
tion whose  charter  at  the  present  time  recog- 
nizes the  Federal-Stete  relationship  existing 
in  member  States  having  a  Federal  type  of 
government.  The  ILO  constitution  specifi- 
cally provides  that  the  government  of  such 
nations  shall  itself  decide  whether  a  con- 
vention is  "appropriate  under  its  constitu- 
tional system  for  federal  action"  or  whether 
it  is  "appropriate,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for 
action  by  the  constituent  states." 

Only  in  the  former  case,  where  States 
rights  are  not  involved.  Is  the  possibility  of 
ratification  considered.  Consequently,  our 
Federal-State  relationships  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Furthermore,  very  few  ILO  conventions  are 
self-executing.  Even  if  ratified,  their  im- 
plementation would  require  legislative  enact- 
ments by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the 
usual  manner.  Only  in  rare  cases  would  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  alone  give  effect  to  ILO 
conventions  In  this  country^-imd  if,  in 
those  few  cases,  tbe  subject  matter  happens 
to  be  objectionable,  the  Senate  has  in  its 
hands  a  very  simple  remedy.  One-third  of 
tbe  Senate  present,  plus  one,  can  kill  a  con- 
vention completely.  The  very  small  number 
of  conventions  which  this  country  has  rati- 
fied does  not  appear  to  give  evidence  of  any 
danger  that  they  may  be  slipped  through 
wholesale,  while  the  Senate  is  napping.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  slip  a  camel  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Mr.  McGrath  has  made  a  statement  before 
your  committee  that  completely  misrepre- 
sents tbe  position  taken  by  labor  and  Gov- 
ernment representatives  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  as  regards  the  maternity 
protection  convention.    The  Issue  was  stated 
as  one  of  whether  or  not  employers  should  be 
allowed  to  provide  maternity  benefits  to  their 
female  employees,  and  It  was  further  stated 
that  Government  and  labor  representatives 
took  a  position  in  opposition  to  this.    Liber- 
ties   were    even    taken    with    the    English 
language,   when  this   employer  representa- 
tive asserted  that  a  clause  In  tbe  convention, 
which  states  that  the  employer  shall  not  "be 
individually  liable  for  tbe  cost  of  such  bene- 
fits," meant  that  employers  would  not  be 
I>ermltted  to  provide  such  benefits,  either  on 
their  own  volition  or  through  collective  bar- 
gaining, no  matter  how  anxious  they  might 
be  to  do  this.    I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  a 
complete  misstatement  of  fact  and  of  the 
intent  and  effect  of  the  convention.    To  me, 
and  I  believe  to  most  people,  there  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  term  "shall  not  be 
liable"   and   the    term   "shaU   not   be    per- 
mitted."    I   assxire  you   that   If  I   for   one 
moment  thought  that  this  clause  would  "out- 
law arrangements  made  through  collective 
bargaining"    or    would    prohibit    employers 
from   paying   out   as   much   in   the   way   of 
benefits  to  their  employees  as  their  hearts 
desire,  I  not  only  would  never  have  voted  for 
It — I  would  have  vigorously  opposed  It.    And 
I    believe    that    I    understand   the   English 
language  and  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
conference    In    approving    this    convention 
fully  as  well  as  does  Mr.  McGrath. 

I  do  not  believe  that  employers  should  be 
made  legally  liable  for  the  payment  of 
maternity  benefits  out  of  their  own  funds, 
and  I  believe  that  most  employers  would 
agree  that  such  an  approach  would  consti- 
tute an  undesirable  practice.  This  was 
tbe  basic  Issue  Involved  In  that  phase  of  tbe 
diacusskm  of  the  uuuwntlon.  and  not 
wbether  an  emptuyu  sfaoold  be  alkwed  to 
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penoMtod  to  do  to.  I  msum  too  that  I. 
-«nd  every  other  tlnoere  *nd  copeclenttooa 
■delagste  to  the  WO.  would  be  only  too  heppy 
«t  the  dlspUy  of  auch  hum«iiltarUn  con- 
■Iderettone  on  the  part  of  employers.  I 
only  wish  that  mch  aa  attitude  and  such  a 
wlUlngneM  to  meet  this  real  human  need 
was  more  prevalent — In  actual  practice  ae 
well  as  in  pious  phrases — among  the  em- 
ployers of  the  world. 

But  here  again,  after  all  Is  said  and  dons 
and  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  content 
ot  the  o(mTentk>n,  it  is  hardly  an  appropriate 
case  in  point  in  support  of  the  reaolutlon 
before  your  committee.  It  Is  not  self- 
executing,  and  simple  ratification  by  .the 
eenate  would  not  put  it  into  effect.  Imple- 
menting legislation  by  both  Houses  o<  Con- 
4petm  would  be  required. 

Similarly.  Ifr.  McOrath  referred  to  a  num- 
iser  of  ILO  recommendations  and  reeolutions 
In  support  of  his  position  in  favor  of  3enata 
Joint  Rasolution  1.  For  the  purposes  ctf  the 
Issue  which  your  committee  is  now  consider- 
ing, the  treaty  power  of  the  Government 
under  the  Constitution,  these  reconunenda- 
tlons  and  resolutions  are  entirely  without 
bearing,  for  they  have  no  status  as  treaties — 
profxwed.  suggested,  or  otherwise — and  they 
are  not  subject  to  ratiflcatlon.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  employer  spokesman 
should  have  chosen  to  inject  them  into  these 
hearings,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  irrelevant  emotional  appeal. 

Now,  sweeping  allegations  have  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  International  Labor 
Organisation  is  a  hotbed  of  socialism,  and 
that  it  is  dominated  and  controlled  by  a 
Socialist  government-labor  coalition,  bent 
upon  forcing  Socialist  programs  upon  the 
United  States.  One  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect. In  view  of  the  very  loose  usage  which 
has  been  given  to  the  term  "socialistic"  in 
recent  years,  that  anyone  sincerely  interested 
in  establishing  an  honest  case  to  this  effect 
would  accompany  such  a  charge  with  his  own 
particular  definition  of  the  term.  Other- 
wise it  becomes  virtually  Impossible  to  check 
these  charges  against  the  actual  facts,  in 
order  to  determine  what  specific  merit,  if 
any,  attaches  to  them. 

Certainly  any  blanket  assertion  that  most 
of  the  member  gfovemments  are  socialistic 
in  character  should  be  called  to  account,  be- 
fore any  serious  credence  Is  given  to  any 
arguments  which  proceed  from  such  a  prem- 
ise. What  are  these  Socialist  states?  Does 
the  term  apply  to  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  Winston  Churchill  In  Oreat  Brit- 
ain—or to  Australia,  Belglimi,  Canada,  Chile. 
Cuba,  Ethiopia,  Prance,  Italy,  Liberia,  the 
Ketherlands,  New  Zealand.  Peru,  the  Philip- 
pines, Switzerland.  Turkey,  South  Africa,  or 
In  one  sweeping  characterization,  equally  and 
in  like  degree  to  all  the  rest  of  the  66  mem- 
ber nations,  save  for  the  United  States? 

To  some  persons,  any  proposition  which 
looks  In  the  direction  of  the  social  or  eco- 
nomic Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  Is  "socialistic."  If  this  is  the  defi- 
nition that  Is  to  be  employed  in  this  Instance. 
then  I  suppose  the  ILO  must  plead  guilty, 
for  that  is  the  purpose  of  It. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  understand  by  the 
term  "socialism."  In  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted usage  of  the  term  it  applies,  I  believe, 
to  an  economic  and  political  system  In  which 
the  tools  and  facilities  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  predominantly  under  some 
form  of  pubUo  ownership  and  direction.  Far 
from  being  in  the  nuijority,  the  member  na- 
tions which  could,  by  any  reasonable  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  regarded  as  conform- 
ing to  that  description  constitute  a  very 
small  minority,  and  might  themselves  be 
described  aa  Islands  in  a  sea  of  free  en- 
terprise governments. 

The  large  majority  of  the  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  UjO  are.  allowing  for  varia- 
tions in  economic  conditions  and  stages  of 
Industrial  and  political  development,  pre- 
dominantly free  enterprise  In  character,  with 


produetlon  and  distribution  carried  on.  fbr 
the  most  part,  under  private  auspices.  And 
the  political  trend.  If  there  is  one.  In  most 
countries  In  recent  y«»n  has  been  in  favor 
of  governments  of  a  more  conservative 
character. 

In  fact,  the  very  basis  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  rests  upon  the  asstmip- 
tlon  that  private  enterprise  economies,  free 
societies  and  democratic  systems  of  govern- 
ment wiU  sxirvive  and  retain  their  essential 
character.  Otherwise  the  Instrument  of 
tripartitlsm  would  be  pointless. 

There  would  obviously  be  no  place  for  an 
organization  like  the  ILO  among  nations  in 
which  all  sectors  of  the  economy  were  sub- 
ject to  government  control  or  domination. 
Delegates  frcnn  such  a  nation,  whether  they 
professed  to  represent  government,  workers, 
or  employers,  would  all,  In  fact,  be  minions 
of  their  government,  and  they  would  have 
no  use  for  a  body  which  undertook  to  speak 
for  freedom  of  association. 

This  has  been  most  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  Iron  Curtain 
states  have  attacked  the  ILO  because  of  its 
antl-Communlst  character,  as  a  tool  of  "mo- 
n(^3oly  capitalism."  and  have  sought  to  dis- 
rupt Its  procedures.  The  Communist  satel- 
lite states  which  belong  to  the  Organization 
are  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
ganda and  obstruction. 

Employer  representatives  have  further  as- 
serted before  this  committee  that  the  em- 
ployer point  of  view  has  no  opportunity  to 
make  its  weight  felt  in  the  ILO  because  of 
an  alleged  pattern  of  voting  under  which 
employer  delegates  are  Invariably  voted  do\to 
by  a  government-labor  coalition.  One  em- 
ployer spokesman  whom  you  have  heard 
stated  this,  as  follows — and  I  quote: 

"Since    in    ILO    voting    government    has 

2  votes,  labor  has  1  vote,  and  employers 
1  vote,  employers  were  always  voted  down 

3  to  1.  On  almost  all  of  these  proposed  In- 
ternational socialistic  laws  the  United  States 
delegation  as  a  body  voted  3  In  favor  as 
compared  to  1  against." 

This  employer  allegation  Is  simply  not  a 
true  representation  of  the  facts,  as  those 
facts  stand  on  the  record.  Suppose  we  con- 
sider that  record  for  a  moment. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  ILO  in  August  of  1934  American 
employers  have  participated  In  aU  the  tri- 
partite meetings  attended  by  the  United 
States,  have  always  been  elected  by  the  em- 
ployer group  at  the  Conference  as  1  of  the  8 
employer  members  on  the  governing  body, 
and  have  supported  most  of  the  decisions 
taken  at  those  meetings.  Employer  dele- 
gates, for  example,  have  voted  for  31  of  the 
56  conventions  adopted  since  1934. 

In  the  employer  testimony  to  which  I 
referred  a  list  of  conventions  which  this 
gentleman  professed  to  regard  as  covering 
matters  which  did  not  properly  belong 
within  the  scope  of  ILO,  and  which  he, 
therefore — by  inference,  at  least — condemns, 
was  presented.  What  was  not  presented  to 
you  at  that  time  was  the  not  insignificant 
fact  that  American  employer  delegates  voted 
in  tAVGT  of  most  of  these  conventions  at  the 
International  Labcnr  Conferences  at  which 
they  were  adopted. 

This  still  does  not  show  the  full  picture. 
Equally,  If  not  more,  important  are  the  votes 
ttdcen  in  committee  or  plenary  sittings  con- 
cerning decisions  on  matters  of  substance  to 
be  included  or  excluded  from  the  standards. 

Pc*  example,  a  tabulation  of  committee 
votes  on  the  controversial  social-security 
item  at  the  196Q  Conference  shows  that  when 
the  United  States  delegation  vote  was  di- 
vided between  votes  for  and  against,  the 
Government's  coincided  with  that  of  the 
worker  40  times  and  with  that  of  the  em- 
ployer 35  times.  This  certainly  would  not 
support  any  charge  of  undue  bias  on  the 
part  of  CSovemment  delegates  in  favor  of  the 
worker  position  and  against  employers,  nor 
does  it  Indicate  any  Impotence  on  the  part 
of  employers  in  the  ILO.    The  final  vote  on 


the  adoption  of  the  cooTentlon,  however, 
shows  the  United  States  employer  voting 
against,  with  the  worker  and  Government 
Yotlng  for. 

While  on  this  subject,  in  all  fairness  to 
the  Government  representatives  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  another  er- 
roneous implication  left  by  employer  testi- 
mony should  be  cleared  up.  Throughout  the 
discussions  on  the  social-security  conven- 
tloD.  the  American  Government  delegation 
took  a  position  against  and  voted  against 
the  proposal  that  voluntary  Insurance  mvist 
be  subsidized  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  qualify  as  meeting  the  standards  ol  the 
convention.  As  a  result,  under  the  revised 
draft  which  was  finally  adopted,  voluntary 
insurance  without  any  subsidy  can  foe  re- 
garded as  a  measure  in  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention. 

Of  course,  the  existence  of  a  need  for  the 
Improvement  of  any  labor  standard  tends 
to  be  a  much  more  controversial  matter  In 
the  minds  of  employers  than  among  workers 
or  almost  any  other  group.  Employer  dele- 
gates are  naturally  under  greater  pressure 
to  register  at  least  a  record  dissent  on  any 
formal  vote.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  remark- 
able, aiul  a  testament  to  the  reasonableness 
and  moderation  of  the  ILO  approach,  that 
In  32  out  of  59  final  record  votes  on  conven- 
tions since  the  United  States  entered  the 
ILO,  the  3  groups  in  the  American  delegation 
were  unanimous. 

In  closing,  let  me  merely  state  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  look 
upon  the  ILO  as  an  avenue  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  domestic  legislative  program 
that  we  cannot  achieve  in  the  ordinary  way. 
To  imply  that  such  is  our  design,  hope,  or 
Intent  Is  to  insult  our  Intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense,  for  It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
who  gives  the  matter  any  serious  considera- 
tion that  any  measure  for  which  we  could 
not  secure  a  favorable  simple  majority  la 
both  House  and  Senate  we  could  never  hope 
to  secure  through  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  alone.  So  that,  even  If  we  were  In- 
terested in  such  an  approach — which  we  are 
not — It  would  not,  as  a  practical  matter.  b« 
open  to  us. 

We  view  the  ILO  primarily  as  a  means 
through  which  we  can  lend  our  constructive 
support  to  the  efforts  of  other  nations  to 
elevate  their  own  standards,  through  meth- 
ods of  their  own  free  choice,  to  a  more  de- 
cent and  humane  leveL  Any  failure  on  their 
part  to  accomplish  this  will  injure  not  only 
their  own  workers,  but  the  competitive  posl. 
tlon  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  econ- 
omy, as  well. 

It  is  contradlctcny  and  inconsistent  for  any 
person  to  employ  the  cheap  foreign  labor 
argument  to  advocate  higher  tariffs  on  im- 
ported goods,  and  yet  to  oppose  the  efforts  of 
other  nations,  with  the  aid  of  the  ILO,  to 
bring  their  labor  standards  up  to  a  level  ap- 
proaching our  own.  Continued  active  sup- 
port of  the  ILO  is  the  only  positive  and  con- 
structive approach  to  this  real  problem.  It 
is  the  approach  which  we  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  endorse  and  prefer. 
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CoBgress  Shodd  Rq>eal  Immediately 
the  MoYiiig-Pktiire  Theater  Admis- 
sions   Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCMirsTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  appeared  before  the  House  Com. 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  support 


of  my  bill,  H.  R.  1811.  designed  to  repeal 
the  movlng-plcture  theater  admissions 
tax. 
My  statement  follows: 

8TATEKZNT  BT  RasnUSSNTATIVS   jAinS  E.  VaW 

Zanot,  20th  DnmucT  o»  Ptkmstlvakia,  ow 
Aran.  30.  1963,  Bsroac  rax  Hovs*  GoMiar- 
m  ON  Wats  and  IfSAits,  UaoiMo  Rkteal  op 

THS    FrDEXAL    ADMIBSIOMS    TaX    TO    MOVIMO- 

Picrtras  TKEATiaa 

llr.  Chairman,  early  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress I  introduced  H.  R.  1011,  designed  to 
repeal  the  moving-picture  thetiter  admissions 
tax.  This  bill  is  one  of  many  similar  bills 
which  have  been  Introduced  on  the  same 
subject. 

My  motive  In  introducing  H.  R.  1611  was 
prompted  by  the  widespread  distress  in  the 
movlng-plcture  theater  Indvutry  as  a  resxilt 
of  the  Federal  admissions  tax  which  has 
threatened  to  bankrupt  the  average  theater 
owner. 

The  Federal  admissions  tai  Is  an  unbear- 
able burden  on  the  movie  theaters  of  the 
country  and  this  statement  \%  supported  by 
facts  and  figures  that  I  calle<i  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  on  March  9,  1953.  and  which 
appears  in  the  Congkzssional  Rscoao  of  that 
date  on  pages  Alisa  and  All 33.  I  said,  in 
part,  on  March  9:  "In  the  pact  S  years  more 
than  3.200  motion-picture  theaters  have  gone 
out  of  business,  and  it  is  (sstimated  that 
additional  thousands  are  opeiating  at  a  loss 
and  that  about  2  theaters  a  lay  are  closing 
their  doors.  In  a  tax  study  published  in 
1952  the  Treasury  Department  said: 

**  'Federal  revenues  from  admissions  taxes 
reached  a  peak  of  $504.500.0iX)  in  1947  and 
has  since  declined  steadily,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  downward  trend  of  the  motion- 
picture  theater  admissions.'  " 

I  pointed  out  that  for  thci  calendar  year 
1951.  as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, general  admissions  tiix  receipts  de- 
clined to  $344,643,254.30.  In  1952  general 
admissions  tax  receipts  further  declined  to 
•312.396. 862 .24,  or  approxlmaiely  10  percent. 
From  1947  through  1952  the  decline  in  ad- 
missions taxes  has  amounted  to  20  percent. 

Accordli^  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  out  of  a  total  of 
11.604.000.000  spent  by  the  public  for  specta- 
tor sports  and  amusements  in  1951,  72.32 
percent  or  $1,166,000,000  was  spent  In  mo- 
tion-plctvue  theaters. 

Since  my  remarks  on  March  9,  1953.  urging 
support  of  my  bill  H.  R.  1611  to  repeal  the 
movlng-plcture  admission  tax,  I  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  a  central  Pennsylvania 
theater  owner  who  operates  11  theaters,  some 
of  them  in  my  congressional  district,  is  be- 
ing forced  on  May  1  to  close  3  of  these  thea- 
ters because,  during  the  past  year,  they  were 
operated  at  a  loss  of  over  $13,000. 

The  other  8  theaters  showed  an  op- 
erating profit  of  from  $1,100  to  $3,500  a  year, 
the  majority  of  them  however,  showing  a 
profit  of  less  than  $2,500. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  theaters  represent  an 
investment  of  over  $479,000  and  during 
1952  the  admission  tax  has  amotinted  to  over 
$100,000. 

It  Is  significant  that  during  the  period 
from  1940  to  1953  the  price  of  admission  to 
these  theaters  was  Increased  only  10  percent 
despite  the  sharp  Increase  in  the  cost  of  la- 
bor and  other  operating  expenses  the  past  13 
years.  With  a  declining  attendance  it  simply 
was  not  possible  to  increase  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  these  theaters,  although  almost 
every  other  line  of  business  increases  the 
selling  price  of  an  article  when  the  cost  of 
it  increases. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  closing  of 
8  of  these  11  theaters  on  May  1  will  have  an 
adverse  economic  effect  on  the  8  communi- 
ties affected. 

Theaters  attract  people  to  town  and  as  a 
result  other  bvislness  establishments  profit 
from  their  existence. 


In  addition,  when  a  theater  doses.  It 
means  unemployment  as  well  as  a  loss  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  community  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  from  talking  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  that  they  can 
cite  similar  instances  to  what  Is  happening 
to  the  movlng-plcture  theater  Indtistry  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  tax  on  admissions. 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  upon  several  theater  owners 
in  central  Pennsylvania  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral admission  tax. 

One  theater  owner  from  Erie.  Pa.,  has  writ- 
ten me  as  follows  and  his  experience  is 
typical  of  the  entire  movlng-plcture  theater 
Industry: 

"Deas  Mb.  Vak  Zandt:  I  am  the  owner  of 
the  first  drive-in  theater  built  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  have  the 
sad  experience  of  paying  as  high  as  31  per- 
cent taxes  befcwe  paying  local  real  estate 
taxes.  Interest  on  Investment  in  theater,  or 
any  other  expenses.  This  31  percent  stacks 
up  as  follows:  20  percent  Federal  tax,  10 
percent  township  tax,  1  percent  Income  tax. 
which  Is  what  we  are  compelled  to  pay  under 
the  'tax  anything'  law  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Furthermore,  it  seems  our  governing 
bodies  have  gone  crazy  in  their  desire  to  tax 
pwople  and  the  laxity  to  curb  expenses  in 
Government  and  we  are  heading  for  a  very 
serious  economic  dilemma  m  all  phases  of 
our  economic  lives. 

"Many  theaters  including  my  fine  drlve-ln 
theater  have  suffered.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  take  over  the  theater  which  I  leased  to 
Blatt  Bros.  Theater  Corp.,  due  to  no  profit 
being  made  on  the  same,  and  will  be  com- 
pelled to  release  it  again  this  year  or  run  it 
myself,  which  I  am  reluctant  to  do,  due  to 
my  age  and  my  doctor's  advice,  and  find  that 
It  may  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  good 
lessee  for  this  theater,  as  no  one  seems  in- 
clined to  go  into  the  motion  picture  business 
due  to  the  bad  conditions  put  upon  them 
by  no  tax  on  television. 

"People  can  see  an  Ed  Sullivan  or  Godfrey 
show  for  nothing,  whereas  a  citizen  going  to 
a  picture  show  or  a  prize  fight  must  not  only 
pay  an  admission  charge  but  in  addition  a 
20  percent  tax.  whereas  television  is  shown 
by  the  huge  corporations  at  the  expense  of 
income  tax  to  Uncle  Sam,  stich  as  Danny 
Kaye  receiving  $9  million  on  a  contract  from 
Procter  &  Gamble  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  have  to  give  it  to  Uncle  Sam  in  Income 
tax  otherwise. 

"I  am  an  old  distributor  of  many  years 
standing,  who  knows  that  Procter  &  Gamble 
never  allowed  anyone.  Including  jobbers  and 
retailers,  to  make  a  profit  on  the  huge  volume 
they  sell.  Here  we  have  the  case  of  the  $9 
million  being  thrown  away  for  advertising, 
giving  something  away  free,  which  exlilbltors 
like  myself  have  to  pay  for  at  very  heavy 
prices,  which  are  today  even  more  so  than 
before  the  advent  of  television,  as  there  are 
less  distributors,  therefore,  we  have  to  pay 
more  money  for  pictures. 

"The  condition  existing  Insofar  as  this 
taxation  goes  is  heinous  and  unfair  and  un- 
American,  as  there  is  no  Justice  to  the  ex- 
hil^tor  whatsoever. 

"If  there  is  a  tax.  it  should  also  be  put 
equally  on  any  form  of  amusement.  The 
Government  tax  is  also  discriminatory. 

"Furthermore.  I  wish  to  advise  you  that 
my  brother,  who  has  conducted  the  Hillcrest, 
which  hoiise  is  a  No.  1  neighborhood  house 
in  Erie,  for  35  years,  has  been  forced  to  close 
up  due  to  lack  of  business  caused  by  tele- 
vision. 

"I  write  you  at  length.  Mr.  Vak  Zamot,  to 
explain  the  position  that  the  exhibitor  U 
in  and  trtist  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  use  every  effort  to  remove  this  ao-per- 
cent  Federal  tax  on  theaters,  which  wlU  be 
in  the  interest  of  good  economics,  as  this 
20  percent  the  exhibitor  could  use  in  order 
to  sUy  in  business.  As  it  is.  many  thousands 
of  theaters  aU  over  the  United  SUtes  will 


be  foroed  to  doss  due  to  the  diabolical 
methods  employed  in  not  taxing  television 
equally  with  the  movlng-plcture   businsM. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  kind  efforts  in 
trying  to  have  this  ao-peroent  tax  removed, 
which  woiUd  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
theater  Industry.  I  remain, 

"Very  sincerely." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  few  jrears  ago  there  were  about 
1,210  movlng-picttire  theaters  and  this  num- 
ber has  decreased  until  there  are  now  approx- 
imately 985.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pennsyl- 
vania may  be  one  of  the  worst  hit  States  In 
the  country  in  this  respect — with  closings 
reaching  a  most  disastrovn  decline  of  20  per- 
cent. A  comparison  of  the  admission-tax 
receipts  to  the  Treasury  Department  by 
States  for  the  year  1962  as  opposed  to  1961 
shows  that  the  decline  in  such  receipts  is 
something  over  9  percent  nationally,  while 
the  decline  in  Pennsylvania  is  17  percent — a 
decline  that  is  matched  by  only  one  other 
State,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  been  speaking 
In  support  of  my  bill  H.  R.  1611,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have  no  pride  in  authorship 
and  with  that  thought  in  mind.  I  am  ready 
to  support  any  legislative  measxire  that  will 
repeal  the  moving-picttire  theater-admission 
tax. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  the  admission  tax  Is 
repealed  and  movlng-plcture  theaters  per- 
mitted to  operate  at  a  profit,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  compensated  through 
the  Income  taxes  theaters  and  their  em- 
ployees will  be  able  to  pay. 

As  the  situation  stands,  the  Federal  ad- 
mission tax  to  movlng-plcttu-e  theaters  was 
enacted  as  an  emergency  measure,  yet  it  re- 
Cpalns  on  thr  statute  books  of  the  Nation  and 
Is  rapidly  bankrupting  the  movlng-plct\ire 
Industry.  Therefore,  I  urge  that  during  this 
session  of  the  83d  Congress  that  we  repeal 
this  iniquitous  tax  and  thereby  rescue  the 
movlng-plcture  theater  industry  from  lt« 
desperate  plight. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  vnsoONBiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  19Si 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  this  body,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  adopted  on 
April  16.  1953.  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Milwaukee  County  of 
Wisconsin. 

Bylr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Midwest 
are  most  anxious  to  see  this  body  grant 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
pending  legislation  which  would  make 
the  much  needed  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
a  reality.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
body  will  sympathetically  consider  the 
expression  of  sentiments  of  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  well 
as  the  similar  expressions  received  from 
so  many  other  sources,  and  grant  early 
approval  to  this  vital  legislation. 

The  resolution  follows: 

OmCZ  OF  THE  COtTNTT  CUEKK, 

Mtivaukee,  Wis..  April  It,  19S3. 
Whereas  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  authorizing 
necessary  gov^'nmental  action  to  establish 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway;  and 
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at  the  hMTlng  on  tbe  proposed 
St.  Lawrenoe  Waterway  naotutlan  held  be- 
fore tbe  said  Senate  tn  1948.  the  Milwaukee 
Aeeoelatlon  of  Commeroe  reoommended  de- 
ferment o<  the  prelect,  but  today  haa 
changed  ite  etand  and  tecommende  tta  oon- 
•tructlon;  and 

Whereat  the  beat  Interest  of  the  city  and 
eounty  of  MUwaxikee  and  the  entire  SUte 
of  Wlaoooaln  will  be  greatly  eerved  by  the 
early  eeUbUehment  ol  thle  great  project: 
Kow.  therefore,  be  It 

A«ao<oed  by  tK»  Countjf  Board  of  Super. 
wUon  of  MUicoMkM  county.  Wis.,  this  19th 
4*9  of  AprU.  1953.  That  the  BepreeenUUvee 
la  OoDgreee  from  liUwaukee  Oounty  and 
the  United  SUtee  Senator*  from  WUconaln 
be  and  they  are  hereby  requeated  to  do  all 
In  their  power  to  secure  the  paaeage  of  the 
said  eeaway  bill;  ano.  be  It  further 

Mesolved.  That  the  ooxmty  olerk  la  di- 
rected to  transmit  forthwith  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  and  Representatives  In 
Oongress  from  Milwaukee. 

I  hereby  cerUfy  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  reeolutlon  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Milwaukee 
County,  at  an  annual  meeting  (continued] 
of  said  board  held  on  the  16th  day  of  AprU 
1963. 

Gsaaao  Pbaonx. 
Deputy  County  Clerfc. 


More  Reteurck  To  CoBib«t  Swim 
DUoaM« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  D.  HARRISON 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RETRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  sheer  practi- 
cability demands  speeding  up  and  en- 
largement of  research  in  the  field  of 
swine  diseases  so  that  huge  economic 
loss  may  be  reduced.  Under  leave 
granted  me,  I  incorporate  in  these  re- 
marks a  statement  that  I  have  made  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
supporting  increase  in  the  appropriation 
lor  swine  disease  research. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  to 
testify  regarding  the  need  for  a  greater  re- 
search program  In  the  swine  Industry. 

A  word  here  as  to  my  personal  background. 
I  have  been  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
nected with  farming  and  its  subdivisions 
most  of  my  life.  I  grew  to  manhood  on  a 
farm  in  which  my  family  was  for  many 
years  large  producers  of  pxire-bred  hogs. 
This  background  experience  gives  me  an  in- 
sight Into  the  Industry  of  swine  production 
that  la  not  altogether  theory. 

In  the  Midwest  the  swine  Industry  has  al- 
ways been  a  major  portion  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  as  such  has  been  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  known  as  the  "mortgage  lifter." 
However,  it  is  because  of  the  many  bar- 
riers that  have  been  encountered  In  the  pro- 
duction of  swlne,  particvilarly  diseases,  that 
the  coined  phrase  Is  now  a  misnomer. 

rOOD  ITSU 

Pork  la  high  on  the  list  of  food  items  in 
the  diet  of  the  American  family.  Our  ever- 
expanding  population  makes  it  necessary 
that  we  protect,  preserve,  and  expand  those 


tndnatrtaa  that  furnish  the  neceaaary  Items 
of  our  diet. 

The  ever-lurking  danger  of  war  makes  it 
necessary  that  we  not  only  preserve  this 
source  of  food  but  also  to  be  In  a  position  to 
atep  up  production  If  called  upon  to  do  ao. 

NZSB  rOR   IXBXAXCR 

There  waa  a  time  In  the  founding  of  our 
country  when  our  forefathers  could  raise 
hogs  with  very  little  attention,  with  no 
thought  of  disease  and,  too,  labor  was  much 
less  expensive.  However,  the  Increase  In 
population  of  the  hog  Industry  plus  con- 
tinued use  of  lota  for  producUon  purpoaea 
Las  from  time  to  time  brought  new  problems, 
some  of  them  in  the  form  of  disease. 

It  seems  that  agriculture  has  not  kept  step 
with  Industry  in  the  field  of  research;  how- 
ever, there  have  been  some  attempts  made 
to  Improve  the  situation. 

In  1946  the  United  States  Oongress  paaaed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  an  amendment  to 
the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  of  1935,  which  haa 
come  to  be  rather  generally  known  aa  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  This 
act  provided  for  a  greatly  accelerated  re- 
search program  by  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tloiu  and  the  nisearch  bureaus  of  the  United 
etates  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  au- 
thorization of  this  act  authorised  Increases 
in  appropriations  to  these  agencies  as  fol- 
lows: 1947,  $2,500,000;  1948.  $3,500,000;  1949, 
$5,000,000;   1950.  $5,000,000;   1951,  $5,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  such  addi- 
tional funda  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3.  1952.  and  thereafter  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary. 

It  also  authorized  the  sum  of  16  million 
over  this  period  for  cooperative  regional 
research  between  the  then  experiment  sta- 
tions and  tbe  United  States  £>epartment  of 
Agriculture.  In  addition.  It  provided  for  In- 
creasing support  to  the  USDA  of  $15  million 
for  research  on  the  utilization  of  agriculture 
products  and  associated  problems,  and  in 
this  same  act  under  title  II  authorized  in- 
crease of  $20  million  for  research  in  the  field 
of  marketing,  processing,  distribution,  and 
handling  of  agriculture  crops. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  had  wide 
support  by  most  segments  of  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  agriculture  Industry  and 
passed  Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  sums  have  been 
appropriated.  For  experiment  station  re- 
search only  $5  million  out  of  $20  million 
authorized  has  been  appropriated  and  only 
$1,250,000  out  of  the  $6  million  authoriza- 
tion. For  the  USDA  research  bureaus,  the 
situation  has  been  no  better. 

SOICX  or  TBI  SWINX  DISXASEB 

Hog  cholera,  one  of  the  first-known  dis- 
eases, costs  the  producers  some  thirty  or  forty 
nillllon  each  year  to  control.  Further  re- 
search Is  needed  in  the  controls  of  this  dis- 
ease for  It  is  thought  that  tbe  live  virus 
which  Is  used  in  the  vaccination  process 
probably  brings  with  It  some  other  diseases. 
Too,  there  are  probably  many  more  hogs  loet 
today  from  vaccination  than  from  cholera 
itself.  So,  mruch  research  Is  still  needed  to 
control  our  first  major  hog  disease. 

Swine  erysipelas,  another  of  the  very  bad 
diseases  among  our  herds  which  Is  quite 
satisfactorily  under  control  by  vaccination, 
but  here  again  it  is  thought  that  more  re- 
search is  needed  to  completely  control  this 
dreaded  disease. 

Atrophic  rhinitis  Is  a  disease  that  has  come 
to  the  swlne  Industry  with  a  terrible  Im- 
pact and  according  to  many  of  the  swlne 
producers  In  my  district  Is  more  destructive 
to  the  total  Industry  than  vesicular  exan- 
thema which  Jtist  recently  has  caxised  such  a 
scare  among  the  hog  raisers.  Even  though 
the  disease  is  today  a  real  threat  to  the  farm- 
er in  the  total  Midwest  area  little.  If  any- 
thing, Is  known  about  its  cause  or  its  pre- 
vention. Research  should  be  moving  for- 
ward, and  fast,  on  this  disease. 


Baby-pig  dtaeaaes  are  eauaing  very  heavy 
kMaea  to  our  farmera.  Here  are  aome  sub- 
stantiating figures  with  respect  to  our  losses 
of  little  pigs:  90  million  farrowed  each  year. 
60  million  reach  market,  30  million  die. 
Bach  pig  at  birth  represents  140  pounds  of 
feed.  Bach  pig  at  weaning  represenu  260 
pounds  of  feed.  Bach  pig  at  market  repre- 
aenta  1.000  pounda  of  feed. 

Aaaimilng  all  loaaaa  ar«  at  birth.  w«  loaa 
4.200.000.000  pounds  of  feed  each  yaar. 

Some  of  the  many  other  diseases  are  bruoaU 
losis,  dlseaaea  of  the  Inteatlnal  uact.  influ- 
enza, anthrax.  uichlnoaU.  pneumonia,  and 
others. 

None  of  the  above-mentioned  dlaeaaaa  ara 
of  minor  Importance  but  rather  all  are  of 
major  Importance  and  must  be  dealt  with, 
with  all  of  the  know-how  at  hand  to  keep  the 
Bwtne  Industry  a  profitable  one.  When  It 
ceases  to  be  a  profitable  Industry,  we  will 
Immediately  lose  a  great  source  of  food. 

Because  of  the  research  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  In  the  nutritional  field  of  the  swlne 
Industry,  It  has  brought  Information  to  the 
feeder  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  pork  with  about  30  per- 
cent less  feed.  This  accomplishment  In  the 
research  field  Is  deserving  of  much  commen- 
dation. However,  it  seems  that  the  hog 
producers'  firofits  now  are  very  largely  oft- 
set  by  the  expense  he  Is  subjected  to  In  his 
fight  against  disease. 

With  our  ever-increasing  population  It 
seems  paramount  that  we  have  our  research 
program  as  far  in  advance  of  the  oncoming 
problems  as  possible  and  not.  if  at  all  possi- 
ble to  prevent  It,  let  the  dreaded  dlcease 
strike  and  take  its  toll  before  we  get  the 
wheels  of  research  moving. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  economy 
move  that  Is  In  effect  today,  and  I  subscribe 
most  heartily  to  It.  However,  I  have  not 
dropped  any  of  my  life  Insurance  to  effect  an 
economy  In  my  individual  business,  nor  do  X 
think  o\ir  Nation  should  lag  behind  In  Ita 
Instirance  to  save  the  economy  and  food  for 
our  country.  It  would  be  my  suggestion  to 
double  the  $454,066  that  Is  being  asked  for 
research  in  swine  diseases.  We  are  dealing 
with  big  problems  in  a  big  counuy  for  a 
most  worthy  cause  and  I  think  that  all  of 
the  moneys  that  have  been  spent  In  the  field 
of  research  in  either  agriculture  or  Industry 
can  be  easily  Justified  In  successful  results 
obtained.  One  of  the  principal  bottlenecks 
for  these  appropriations  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  Include  these  Items 
in  the  annual  budgets  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. When  this  Is  not  done,  it  is  extremely 
difDcult  to  get  any  action  by  Congress. 

Congress  has  provided  liberally  for  most  of 
the  action  programs  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  PMA.  REA.  SCS.  and  others. 
Many  of  these  programs.  If  they  are  to  be 
carried  out  moot  efficiently  and  intelligently, 
must  depend  upon  facts  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  research.  It  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  necessary  research  for 
USDA. 
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TyraBBjr  of  Bareaacracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1953 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  New  Orleans' 
leading  civic  leaders  and  businessmen, 
Mr.  John  E.  Pottharst.  His  letter  is  so 
revealing  that  I  believe  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  each  and  every  Member  of  this 


House.  It  Is  a  typical  example  of  the 
tyranny  of  bureaucracy  and  demon- 
strates the  low  level  to  which  this  Qov- 
ernment  has  fallen  in  1^  mad  rush  to 
sialism  during  the  last  two  decades. 

Mr.  Pottharst  relates  how  an  employee 
for  many  years,  happy  with  his  work 
and  satisfied  with  his  salary,  has  been 
told  by  his  Oovemment  that  he  must 
cease  being  happy  and  must  accept 
money  which  he  does  not  want  And 
yet  we  are  told  we  are  a  free  people  living 
in  a  free  country.  I  have  an  echo  ring- 
ing in  my  ears  about  the  self-determi- 
nation of  people,  but  It  becomes  rather 
dim  with  the  passing  of  each  day. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Pottharst  for  per- 
mission to  bring  this  ridiculous  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
because  it  tells  a  story  of  fact  and  not 
fancy  and  points  up  the  sad  state  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Pottharst 's  letter  and  situation  Is 
a  challenge  to  the  new  administration 
if  it  really  means  business  in  restoring 
the  kind  of  democracy  in  which  we  be- 
lieve. These  conditions  cannot  continue 
to  exist  If  we  are  to  regain  our  faith 
and  confidence  in  a  govenunent  which 
is  supposed  to  giiarantee  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  to  each 
individual.  What  is  this  administra- 
tion's answer  to  Mr.  Pottharst? 

But,  here,  read  the  letter : 

PawpLBB  Onunxs,  litc., 
New  Orleaiu.  La..  AprU  $.  19S3. 
Bon.  P.  Edwaxs  HteBRT. 

United  Stutea  Houae  BwOdinf, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Bdoiz:  I  have  Just  had  an  eKperlene* 
with  the  Wage  and  Ho\u'  Division  that 
prompts  me  to  write  you  this  letter  ao  that 
you  can  go  before  Congress  and  tell  them 
how  they  can  save  a  large  chunk  of  money 
and  give  the  people  in  thla  country  back 
aome  of  the  llbertlea  and  freedom  that  they 
enjoyed  under  the  Conatltutlon  and  BtU  of 
Rights  when  It  was  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
believe  that  unless  you  have  had  someone 
report  a  similar  experience  to  you  before 
that  you  will  be  amaawd  at  what  has  taken 
place,  and  I  know  that  no  Congreaaman  or 
Senator  had  the  wUdeat  dream  that  the  bu- 
l«au  that  eaforcca  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
would  twiat  the  law  to  bring  about  such  a 
eonditlon;  and  the  only  way  to  stop  It  is 
for  Congress  to  review  tbe  law  specifically. 
eliminating  any  such  posalbllity.  Tbla  la 
what  happened: 

Peoples  UtiUties,  Inc..  a  small  electric 
utility  company  (Incidentally,  losing  money 
because  of  high  wages),  has  one  nuin  who  Is 
pole  line  superintendent.  His  name  is  Henry 
Foster.  He  has  been  working  for  Peoples 
Utilities  for  more  than  23  yeara.  and  prior 
to  that  worked  for  me  under  another  or- 
ganlaatton.  He  waa  perfectly  happy  with 
his  Job  and  the  pay  he  was  getting.  He  has 
gotten  along  in  years  and  we  advanced  him 
to  line  superintendent  because  of  his  long 
experience. 

Another  employee.  J.  K.  Daniel,  that  we 
hired  several  years  ago,  was  chief  electrician. 
Because  of  the  fact  we  raised  pay  of  others, 
we  raised  Daniel's  pay  within  a  year  after  be 
eame  with  -ob.  Hla  beginning  aalary  was 
$350  per  month,  waa  raised  to  $460  per 
month.  These  salaries  were  naturally  cal- 
culated for  all  the  hours  and  work  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  do. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Daniel  waa  reported  to 
be  drinking  and  because  of  thla  and  that  he 
was  unable  to  get  along  with  any  of  hU 
fellow  workmen;  we  had  to  discharge  him  on 
October  IS,  1952,  plus  the  fact  he  was  often 
absent  when  he  was  due  to  be  working,  for 
which  absence  we  did  not  deduct  from  his 
•alary. 


Thrse  weeks  ago.  a  representative  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  came  in  and  stated 
to  me  that  he  had  been  making  a  routine 
check  and  found  that  we  had  two  amployeea 
that  were  entlUed  to  overtime  back  pay  be- 
cauae  we  were  in  violation  of  their  (Wage  and 
Hour)  rulea.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  because  they  did  not  come  under  the 
daaaifteatloo  that  would  entitle  thsm  to  a 
salary  inasmuch  as  they  did  same  waste. 

Can  you  tell  as  what  aayone  would  hire 
people  for  unlsas  they  wars  to  do  some 
work? 

The  best  I  have  been  able  to  get  out  of 
him.  In  addition  to  the  above,  la  that  their 
Interpretation  of  the  law,  or  their  ruling  of 
the  law,  la  that  no  one  can  be  a  "head"  of 
anything  (and  not  aeparately  compansatsd 
for  overtime)  unless  he  has  at  least  3  em- 
ployees working  utuler  him  and  doea  not 
work  himself. 

It  Is  very  often  In  a  small  organisation 
necessary  to  give  a  man  a  title  and  elevate 
him  above  others  due  to  seniority  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  smaller  the  company 
the  less  employees  he  would  have  working 
under  blm,  and  you  generally  cannot  have 
anyone  giving  instructions  to  others  unleaa 
he  enjoys  some  different  working  status. 

I  don't  believe  that  Congress  passed  a 
wage  and  hour  law  that  required  anyone  to 
pay  men  overtime  If  they  did  any  work.  I 
don't  believe  the  law  restricts  an3rone  from 
paying  men  a  salary  provided  that  salary  la 
well  in  exceaa  of  what  that  man  would  bs 
making  on  an  hourly  basis,  were  he  not 
head  of  the  department.  If  It  Is,  we  ought 
to  have  It  changed  immediately.  What  la 
the  good  of  having  a  BUI  of  RighU  that 
guarantees  right  of  free  contract  and  per- 
sonal liberty  If  two  men  cannot  get  together 
and  agree  on  a  contract  without  the  fear 
of  the  Government  agent  coming  along  and 
finding  out.  and  by  some  technical  twist  of 
their  mterpretatlon  of  the  law  demand  you 
pay  to  an  employee  such  hiige  sums,  as  Is 
true  in  this  case,  see  photostatic  copies  of 
their  Idea  of  what  we  ought  to  pay  these 
people,  together  with  their  letter. 

The  damnable  part  of  this  Is  that  this 
Government  agency  makes  these  demands 
on  you,  no  matter  how  outrageous  they  are. 
and  what  you  then  have  to  do  is  go  and  hire 
an  attorney  to  fight  the  Government  attor- 
neys using  your  own  money,  while  they  are 
also  using  your  money — and  they  further 
threaten  you  with  a  quotation  from  the  law 
that  "If  you  don't  pay  this  now  we  will  take 
you  to  court  and  you  will  have  to  pay  3  tlmea 
as  much." 

What  Is  the  dUference  between  this  and 
Riisslaf 

I  am  sending  you  an  extra  copy  of  this,  in 
the  event  you  would  like  to  send  it  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  When  I  worked  so  hard 
to  help  him  be  elected,  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  thought  he  would  put  to  a 
qtUck  stop. 

In  addition.  Just  think  of  all  the  money 
that  the  Government  can  save  by  firing  all  of 
these  socialistic  agents  who  are  running 
around  interviewing  employees  and  looking 
for  some  technicalities  on  which  to  base  a 
claim  against  tbe  employer  for  back  wages 
to  their  employees,  men  who  are  perfectly 
happy  In  their  )obs  and  with  their  pay.  I 
know  the  law  passed  by  Oongress  did  not 
intend  that  the  Government  would  have 
agents  out  stirring  up  trouble  and  trying  to 
hook  emplojrers  on  technicalities  and  It  Is 
time  that  these  agents  be  fired  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden  necessary  to  support  them.  It  Is 
a  case  of  biting  the  hand  that  is  feeding 
them,  but  they  dont  seem  to  realise  that. 
I  have  nothing  personal  against  the  man  who 
made  this  report — it  U  the  racket  that  I  am 
concerned  about,  and  I  think  aU  good  dtlzena 
ahould  be  concerned  about  It. 

This  man  Daniel  never  had  as  good  a  Job 
with  as  much  reaponalbUlty  to  hla  life  aa 
he  did  on  thU  Job.  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment agent  aays  that  we  should  pay  him  for 
owtlms.  bs  WMat  working  oa  an  hourly 


basis — we  paid  him  on  the  basis  of  the  aalary 
that  was  paid  him  that  took  Into  cooaldera- 
tlon  aU  of  the  work  he  could  do.  Naturally, 
If  he  had  been  working  on  an  hourly  baala, 
aa  the  Oovemment  agent  said  ahould  be  the 
case,  because  he  had  to  do  some  work,  his 
hourly  rate  would  be  the  basis  arrived  at  by 
figuring  baok  from  his  salary:  It  would  be  on 
a  basis  that  would  bring  up  the  total  pay  to 
about  tbe  sams  total  amount,  Inoludlng  all 
ovartliae  and  regular  time. 

Thla  little  company,  and  I  think  few  other 
oompanlsa,  can  afford  to  snoploy  man  who  do 
no  work. 

I  aould  appreciate  your  prompt  reaction 
Inaamuch  aa  I  muat  make  a  decision  within 
tbe  next  few  days  whether  I  aca  going  to 
court  and  take  a  ehanos  on  paying  tS.eOO 
fighting  a  staff  of  Oovemment  attorneys  and 
agents  who  are  thoroughly  achooled  In  aU 
of  the  angles  of  tbe  law.  or  submit  to  paying 
out  these  ridiculous  sums. 

Wtf  your  further  Information.  Henry  Foster 
came  In  of  hts  own  free  will  and  assured  me 
he  does  not  want  this  money,  but  here  Is  the 
Government  saying  unless  I  pay  It  to  him  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  fined  three  times  as 
much.  Henry  wants  the  job  aa  auperlntsnd- 
ent  of  the  linemen;  he  does  not  want  to  bs 
classed  as  a  lineman  any  more,  and  he  would 
feel  that  he  Is  being  demoted  If  he  Is  put 
on  an  hourly  wage  basis  the  same  aa  the 
linemen  are.  Re  waa  aatlsfied  with  his  Job 
and  his  pay  after  the  agent  Interviewed  him. 
Tours  very  truly, 

PiufLaa  Unuma,  Imo^ 

i.  B.  POTTHSSST. 


No  RetafiaHoa  Shoald  Be  PermMeJ 
Afaiast  Aay  Meaber  o£  tke  Amei 
Forces  f er  Aay  Testfaaooy  Girea  BeCert 
Committees  of  Coofress 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  ivosTH  DAKora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuetday.  AprU  21.  liSi 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  we  had  a  case  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion  involving  an  Army  gen- 
eral who  talked  out  of  turn.  He  was 
recalled  from  Korea  as  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  forces  fighting  against 
the  Reds.  His  only  oBense  was  that 
he  disagreed  with  the  President  on  the 
matter  of  winning  the  Korean  war.  The 
President  wanted  limited  action  and  this 
general  plainly  stated  that  there  was 
no  substitute  for  victory  and  that  unless 
we  were  allowed  to-  fight  we  could  not 
win.  For  this  attitude  General  MacAr- 
thur  was  retired-  Right  now  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  starting  in  to  fol- 
low MacArthur's  advice. 

General  Van  Fleet  was  tbe  commander 
of  the  fighting  forces  while  serving  under 
General  Ridgway,  and  was  personally 
familiar  with  the  entire  situation. 
When  General  Ridgway  was  withdrawn 
from  the  command  in  Korea  and  sent 
to  Europe  to  organize  NATO  defenses. 
General  Van  Fleet  became  the  com- 
mander in  chief  in  Korea.  It  was  difB- 
ctilt  for  him  to  fight  as  directed — that 
Is.  to  fight  a  limited  war.  He  could  not 
go  right  in  head  first  and  win  that  war, 
which  all  of  the  evidence  now  sbams  bm 
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wanted  to  do.  He  had  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
was  to  fight  on  without  winning.  To 
make  siire  Van  Fleet  did  not  get  going 
too  strong,  sufficient  ammunition  for  his 
troops  failed  to  arrive,  and  I  think  the 
evidence  shows  that  this  was  not  in- 
advertently, but  deliberately  done.  Van 
Fleet  spoke  up,  as  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  our  boys  killed  because  there  was 
not  enough  ammimition.  He  spoke  up 
as  any  loyal  American  patriot  should 
have  done. 

There  is  no  question  that  General  Van 
Fleet  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Cliief 
of  Staff  this  shortage  of  ammunition,  but 
the  public  did  not  know  it  until  Van 
Fleet  came  back  from  Korea  and  ap- 
peared before  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 
He  retired  2  or  3  days  later.  Whether 
the  general's  appeal  for  ammunition 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  being  recalled 
from  Korea  we  do  not  know.  The  Pen- 
tagon does  know,  but  up  to  date  they 
have  not  spoken  about  it.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  robust  and  able  general 
like  Van  Fleet  should  be  retired  of  his 
own  choice.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  something  besides  his 
age  of  62  that  took  him  out  of  active 
service. 

Attempts  are  being  made  even  now  to 
discredit  his  statement  about  ammuni- 
tion shortage.  The  General  Staff  must 
have  some  scapegoat  and  will  probably 
rake  up  other  witnesses  to  prove  there 
was  no  shortage  of  ammunition. 

When  Van  Fleet  said  here  that  there 
was  a  grave  shortage  of  ammunition  the 
high  command  at  the  Pentagon  dis- 
counted his  statements  and  tried  to  es- 
cape responsibility  by  saying  that,  except 
In  a  few  categories,  there  was  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  that  General  Van  Fleet 
was  wrong.  It  appeared  that  the  high 
command  would  make  out  a  case  of  their 
own  against  Van  Fleet,  but  he  stuck  to 
his  gvms.  and  now  the  evidence  is  com- 
ing in  from  every  corner  proving  he  was 
right.  He  was  and  is  right,  and  no  adroit 
maneuvering  of  the  brass  hats  can  now 
change  it. 

In  the  meantime.  Van  Pleet  Is  out,  and 
1  venture  the  guess  that  he  will  be  kept 
out  of  further  participation  in  the  war. 
He  is  a  general  who.  In  the  interests  of 
the  country  to  whom  he  owes  all  his 
loyalty  and  devotion,  spoke  out  eigainst 
this  contemptible  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations  to  fight  a  limited 
war— one  that  would  not  hurt  the  Red 
armies  too  much  and  cause  them  to  get 
mad.  Van  Fleet.  Admiral  Denfeld,  and 
General  MacArthxir.  all  giving  all  they 
had  to  win  the  Korean  war,  spoke  up 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  now  are  out.  These  three 
men  may  not  be  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  they  are  in  the 
hearts  of  true  Americans.  Who  will  be 
next? 

We  must  confess  to  having  a  t3n*annl- 
cal  military  command  if  a  general  or  a 
private,  when  called  upon  to  testify  un- 
der oath  is  removed  summarily  for  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Those  responsible  for 
su«h  reprisals  should  be  prosecuted  for 
a  crime,  and  to  make  sure  that  some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  this  matter  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  for  this 
purpose. 


UptoB  Close's  Plea  for  IntelficeBt  Tol«r> 
aacc  Before  tbc  Soathwestera  Illiaois 
Teachers  Associatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLUfOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  21,  1953 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  the  carping  and  criticism  about 
our  efforts  to  root  out  active  Commu- 
nist agents  from  our  key  professions — 
where,  as  in  the  educational  profession — 
they  exert  such  subtle  and  continuing 
infiuence — stems  from  a  complete  mis- 
conception on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  these  professions.  The  speakers  and 
writers  whom  they  hear  and  read  over- 
whelmingly follow  the  so-called  liberal 
prejudices  of  sneering  at  any  effort  to 
save  our  American  system. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois  and  including 
my  district,  4.000  teachers  in  their  an- 
nual association  meeting  assembled,  re- 
cently listened  to  their  guest  speaker, 
Upton  Close,  the  experienced  and  tried 
analyst  who  has  himself  suffered  cal- 
umny from  vicious  sources  afraid  of  his 
honest  reporting — calumny  too  often 
heedlessly  repeated  by  shallow-pated  in- 
dividuals thinking  themselves  sophisti- 
cated. Upton  Close's  message  to  these 
citizens  of  Illinois  and  members  of  the 
Southwestern  Illinois  Education  Associa- 
tion should  reach  every  teacher  in  this 
land.  I  respectfully  insert  the  gist  of  it 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

When  4,000  educators  of  young  Americana 
in  association  meeting  do  a  speaker  the 
honor  to  listen  to  him,  he  should  give  them 
something  very  succinct  and  definite  to  carry 
away.  As  I  have  mingled  with  you  this 
morning,  I  have  learned  that  two  matters 
particularly  are  disturbing  you.  They  are: 
1.  Congressional  and  unofDclal  Investigations 
of  textbooks  and  teaching  growing  out  of 
charges  of  Communist  and  Socialist  infiltra- 
tion; and 

2.  Pressures  to  teach,  or  from  the  opposite 
side  to  condemn,  internationalism  (In  the 
shape  of  United  Nations  and  various  schemes 
of  world  government  and  supergovernment ) . 

Ugly  names  and  innuendoes  are  being 
bandied  about.  Persons  who  want  to  keep 
matters  in  the  emotional  stage  and  cover 
up  something  take  some  word  or  name  and 
put  the  suffix  "ism"  on  the  end  of  it  and 
make  that  Into  a  smear  word. 

What  are  the  facts?  Let's  see  if  we  can 
list  them: 

1.  It  Is  part  of  Communist  operation  to 
work  In  the  professions— especially  the  pro- 
fessions which  Influence  other  minds  such 
as  writing,  si>eaklng  and  teaching.  Radio 
speaking  and  pulpit  preaching  Included. 

2.  In  some  cases  trained  agents  of  the 
Communist  apparatus  get  into  these  pro- 
fessions— in  other  cases  converts  are  used, 
who  often  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 

3.  For  20  years  Marxist  plotters  and  propa- 
gandists had  a  field  day.  They  disguised 
themselves  as  liberals  and  when  objection 
was  made  they  shouted  "Intolerance,  bigot- 
ry, witch-hunting,"  etc.  They  demanded 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  They  had 
the  favor  of  the  administration  and  party  In 
power.  This  was  a  development  of  President 
Roosevelt's  favoritism  to  Russia  and  the 
united  front  between  radicals  and  Denu>- 
crats  in  United  States  politics. 

4.  There  has  been  for  60  years  a  growing 
degree  of  thinking  in  educational  and  other 


professional  circles  to  the  effect  that  th« 
capitalistic  system  of  economy  is  being 
changed,  and  that  pupils  must  be  prepared 
for  a  more  socialistic  system.  Communist 
agents  planted  their  seeds  in  this  Mmlpre- 
pared  field. 

6.  American  patriots  who  opposed  or  crltl- 
icized  were  given  short  hearing  and  intol- 
erant— often  vicious — treatment.  Teachers 
were  made  to  think  that  the  teaching 
profession,  as  such,  was  being  attacked,  and 
all  teachers  being  charged  with  subversion 
and  other  dire  crimes.  Preachers  were  told 
that  churches  and  religion  as  such  were  being 
condemned  and  subjected  to  investigation. 

The  technique  of  "guilt  by  association" 
was  developed  by  Reds  and  fellow-travelers. 
Such  mouthpieces  as  Walter  Wlnchell  and 
Drew  Pearson  used  this  guilt  by  association 
with  gay  abandon  against  all  who  questioned 
Roosevelt's  trust  in  Stalin.  The  good  were 
associated  with  the  bad — Charles  Lindbergh 
with  race  haters,  Herbert  Hoover  with  Ku 
Kluxers. 

The  phrases:  "Red-baiter"  and  "witch- 
hunter"  were  used  to  protect  men  and  groups 
since  proved  to  be  Conununist  conspirators, 
secret-stealers.  and  mind-poisoners. 

This  technique  reached  its  most  abomi- 
nable point  In  the  shameful  sedition  trials 
which  persecuted  innocent  people  for  4  years 
before  an  Indignant  Judge  called  it  a  trav- 
esty of  Justice  and  threw  it  out  of  court. 
Now,  mark  this:  There  was  no  general  com- 
plaint in  yotur  profession  or  mine  of  "unfair 
methods"  or  "suppression  of  speech  and 
thought"  so  long  as  these  methods  were  be- 
ing used  against  opponents  of  socialism  and 
defenders  of  capitalist  free  economy  and 
nationalism.  But  those  who  countenanced 
such  methods  of  word-twisting,  sxisplcion- 
rousing.  smear,  and  suppression,  are  now 
the  loudest  complalners  against  such 
methods. 

6.  Is  It  not  evident  that  something  is 
being  covered  up  under  all  this  sudden  de- 
votion to  academic  freedom  and  fair  play- 
so  callously  Ignored  when  conservative  pa- 
triots rather  than  liberal  internationalists 
were  on  the  grid  of  popular  opinion  and  offi- 
cial investigation? 

Let  us  not  countenance  inquisition  and 
presumption  of  guilt  and  reputation  smear- 
ing even  though  the  present  victims  onc« 
did  Just  that  to  others.  But  neither  should 
we  be  gullible  and  condemn  all  investigator* 
and  recommend  the  dropping  of  all  inves- 
tigations, in  the  face  of  testimony  from  the 
New  York  City  superintendent  of  schools— 
himself  a  so-called  liberal — that  he  has  had 
to  dismiss  more  than  80  Conununist  agent* 
and  stooges,  or  in  the  face  of  revelations  that 
Just  caused  the  Florida  teachers  to  take 
steps  on  their  own  initiative. 

Instead  of  condemning  investigations  and 
investigators  in  blanket  as  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  is  prone  to  do.  Instead 
of  helping  Communist  agents  and  dishonest 
witnesses  to  escape,  instead  of  driving  in- 
vestigators to  more  and  more  severe  means 
of  rooting  out  the  evil  among  us,  how  about 
cooperating  with  the  McCarthy  and  Velda 
and  other  committees,  and  helping  them  to 
find  the  teachers  and  textbooks  which  do 
poison  the  rising  generation?  For  none  of 
you  is  unaware  that  such  agencies  and  propa- 
ganda texts  do  exist.  If  they  do  not  exist 
the  tremendous  efforts  of  Marxist  organiza- 
tions show  no  results — that,  regrettably.  \» 
not  true. 

The  investigating  conmiitteemen,  contrary 
to  caricature,  are  not  devils  bent  on  spitting 
on  you.  They  are  lovers  and  protectors  of 
America,  faced  with  an  unpleasant  Job,  de- 
spite the  headlines  they  get.  Can  we  not 
help  the  investigators,  even  to  the  point  of 
making  an  open  book  of  our  own  activities? 
If  we  can  do  this  it  will  steer  the  investiga- 
tion away  from  unfair  and  imjust  methods 
Into  fair  and  Just  ones. 

Educators,  If  you  would  substitute  a  little 
cooperation  from  your  National,  State,  and 
district  educational   associations  for  unro- 
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lentlng  hostility,  Tltupsratkm,  and  sneers, 
you  would  bs  smassd  at  bow  mellow  and 
friendly  the  "hounds  of  the  law"  whose  bay- 
ing now  offends  you  would  beoonse. 

Problem  No.  2.  iatsrnstionsHsm— oondanm 
it  or  teach  it? 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  question 
troubling  teachers.  Internationalism,  I  heard 
the  visitor  here  from  your  national  associa- 
tion ask  the  question:  "Shall  we  teach  our 
children  the  facts  about  the  United  Nations, 
or  give  in  to  those  who  hate  itt" 

May  I  suggest  this  answer:  "Certainly. 
teach  the  children  the  facts  about  the  United 
Nations  and  the  entire  internationalist  move- 
ment from  the  League  To  Enforce  Peace  be- 
fore World  War  I  to  the  extreme  world  gov- 
ernment Ideas  of  today.  But  teach  an  honest 
plctxire  and  not  Just  the  propaganda  of  the 
internationalist  organisations.  Don't  give 
the  children  the  mere  tiopes  of  idealists  or 
the  schemes  of  contrivers  as  facts,  and  ther^ 
by  increase  disillusionment. 

You  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  litera- 
ture with  which  you  are  flooded  Is  almost 
entirely  from  one  side.  Be  honest  with  your- 
self and  with  yow  children.  Tell  them  that 
we  have  been  more  and  more  internationalist 
for  40  yean  but  instead  of  having  fewer  wars 
we  have  more  and  worse  wars  and  fears. 
Tell  them  that  we  have  been  pushed  into 
wars  and  world  policing  by  the  theory  that 
only  that  way  can  we  keep  ovir  own  country 
from  being  hurt  from  outside.  But  so  far  the 
result  is  more  and  more  likelihood  of  our 
being  hurt,  Americans  fighting  and  dying 
abrosd.  bilUcms  of  debt  and  heavy  taxes.  Bs 
honest  and  tell  them  12iat  no  administration 
has  yet  tried  out  the  opposite  theory  of 
staying  home  and,  hoarding  our  strength 
here,  although  Oeorge  Washington  recom- 
mended it  and  it  was  successfully  followed 
until  1914. 

Tell  the  children  the  soxirce  of  the  tre- 
xnendoas  internationalist  propaganda:  That 
the  internationalist  movement  since  the 
days  of  Andrew  Carnegie  has  been  financed 
by  the  world's  rtchsst  men  and  foundations 
created  by  their  wills;  that  these  men  had 
axes  to  grind:  that  the  working  force  In  the 
Internationalist  movenwnt  has  bsen  pre- 
dominantly of  Socialist  inclinations  and  con- 
nections— and  is  so  today  to  the  United 
Nations — ^which  is  housed  in  quarters  pro- 
vided by  Rockefeller  moiuy. 

Tell  your  pupils  that  p(X)ple  who  want  to 
see  the  end  to  wars  and  prosperity  to  all 
nations  and  races  hare  eiuTicstly  supported 
one  League  of  Nations  sXter  another,  and 
have  fought  war  after  war  to  "end  war,"  but 
wars,  fears,  and  distress  hfeve  worsened.  Tell 
them  the  fact  that  the  e;Iort  of  the  United 
States  to  police  the  world  has  failed. 

Tell  them  that  if — as  wsems  the  case — the 
time  is  not  yet  here  for  bringing  nations, 
races,  and  classes  into  one  federal  system  or 
under  one  authority,  wc  must  be  content 
with  our  nationalism  until  educatloa  and 
peace  better  prepare  the  world's  peoples. 
TeU  them  that  to  continue  the  effort  to  bring 
unity  by  force  can  only  bring  the  peace  of  the 
graveyard  or  the  unity  o}  a  despotism. 

Above  all,  tell  the  children  that  while  a 
world  system  Is  being  worked  out  they  must 
preserve  and  love  and  understand  their 
proved  and  tested  national  organization,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  operation  of  its  representative 
system  of  government — Inadequately  and 
mlsleadlngly  called  a  democracy. 

Teach  them  to  respect  their  Nation  and 
know  its  fundamentals,  rather  than  to  sneer 
at  nationalism  and  Ignore  the  priceless  and 
Irreplaceable  thing  they  have  Inherited — 
their  own  Nation,  which  aU  the  r«t  of  the 
world  envies. 

Thank  you.  teachers,  for  listening  to  an 
observer  of  world  trends  who  has  himself 
been  a  teacher.    XX  thlj  simple  reasoning 


seems  not  to  abate  yoar  perplexity,  use  It 
as  a  starting  point  to  think  out  your  own 
solution,    rm  stue  you  will  find  It. 


LU  W  Pablic  Homsinc  Projects  Under 
Annoal  Contribation  Contracts  But  Not 
Under  ConstractiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  19S2 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  remarks  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  I  append  hereto  a  list  of 
projects  containing  approximately  70.000 
units  under  annual  contributions  con- 
tract approved  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  and  of  the  various  appropri- 
ations bills,  which  had  not  been  placed 
under  construction  as  of  April  15,  1953: 


state  and  locslity 


Number 
of  uniU 


Alsbsins: 

Cottons 

Columbia . . 

Bibs 

Phil  CsmpbeO 

HartsoIW _. 

Aritnna:  Msrteopa  Coonty. 
ArkuiiMs: 

BlytheviUe,^.^. 

MapnoUs 

CalUdrnia: 

BakcrsAeld  (Kern  County) „ 

Brawfey  arf»  (Imperial  County)  — 

Cslipatriaana  amtieiisl  Coonty)  „ 

HoltriOn  area  (Imperial  County)... 

Imperial  area  (Iinpcrial  County) — 

hirfio  (KiTfTside  County) 

Lm  Ai«eies 

OaUand 

Richmond 

Bsersmsnto  Ooontf 

San  Frsodsoo. 
(Tolorsdo: 

Dmvsr — ... 

Pueblo 

CooDccticut: 

Ansonte.  ••••....•...... 

Danbarr.—— 

Dwby 

Mcridpn 

New  HaTpn „.._.. 

District  o(  ColumtMS 

Florida: 

Miami 

Titus  vflte. 


West  I'sliB  Beach................. 

GewRia: 

Atlanta 

Atbena . 

Clarkesville 

Deiaorest _— .~. 

Helen . 

Bavaonab ~ 

mnois:  ^       ^  ^ 

Alton  (Madison  Coonty) 

Blooming  ion — -— 

Brookport  (Ma.'wae  County).. 
Brussels  (CiUhoun  Cou  ity) — 

Carrier  Mills  Township 

Chicago - 

Oiriatia  {BaUne  County) 

Gillespie  (Macoupin  Coonty). 
Hamburg  (Calhoun  County). 
PinokneyviUe  (Petry  Coonty) 

Hardin 

Kamrsville — — - 

Robbins 

Indi""*' 

Evansville — — ~...— 

Indianapolis 

Mimeie ...—  .  ..— 

Kentucky: 

Hopkinvioe ~-.- — 

MiddlMboreocli 

Owensboro. _... .••••••■ 

Botnt'rsnt.  ....-■■ 


Bute  and  localitr 


22 
17 
26 
» 
12 
MO 

410 
<> 

25 
2S 
» 
2S 
» 

i.9gs 
see 

100 

8» 
lOi 

m 

IM 

75 

140 

MO 

1,723 

1,000 

30 

250 

610 

286 

18 

13 

10 

S37 

100 
300 

98 
4 

21 
1^688 

a 

» 

8 
26 

a 

u 

MO 

IflO 
S48 
820 

4« 

MO 

74 

fiO 


Louisiana: 

Crowley.......... 

Monroe . 

Morgan  CHy 

New  Orleans 

Maine:  Fort  FairiWM... 

Maryland:  Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston . 

Clinton 

Gloucester 

Lawrence........ 

Lowell ..... . 

Lynn ..™....... 

Michigan: 

Detroit ... 

Pontiae 

Saginaw.. 

Minnesota:  9t.  Pan! 

Mississippi: 

Meridian............ 

Wsynesboro 

YaiooCtty... 

Missouri:  St.  Louis 

Montana: 

Fairvisw. 

Sidney 

New  Jersey: 

BloomOeU.. 

Harrison 

Highlands.. 

Kearny....— 

Kewark..._ 

Passaic 

Paterson 

PlainfteM-. 

Trenton 

Union  City- 

New  York: 

Buffalo.....^...,, 

Now  York...;.._L, 

Svracuse 

North  Carolina: 

Golds  tKxo. 


Number 
of  units 


Ha  velock -eastern  Carollns  rcelon.. 

Morshead i 

New  Bern -,- 

Rocky  Mount 

Balisbury ........... 

Winston-Salem . 

Ohio: 

Cteeinnati 

Cleveland . .. 

Colnmbus ..... — 

Youngstown . 

Ontfon: 

Athena— Houstng  Authority,  fmstina 
Co«nty 

Newport  ares— Housing  Authority.  Lin- 
coin  Coonty — 

Reedsporl— Hooslng  Authority,  Doucks 

Pennsylvania: 

Brsddock— Housing  Authority,  Alle- 
gheny County 

ConnellsviHe 

Darby  Township— Honslng  AuttMrtty. 
Delaware  County 

Harrisburg _ . 

Philadelphia 

Ptttsborgh 

BeynoUs  VlDscs  arsa— Hooslag  Anttaor- 
Ity,  Menwr  County - 

South  Fayette  Township— Housing 
A  uthorlty .  A  llegheny  County , . 

Turtle  Creek— Housing  Authority,  AUe- 

gbeny  County - 

Pverto  Rkw: 

Areciho— Puerto  Eioo  Housing  Author- 
ity  - — 

Dorado— Puerto  Rieo  Hoosing  Aothor- 
tty - 

Moca-Puerto  Rico  Housing  Authority — 

Rio  Piedras-Puerto  Rioo  Hnii.<Ung  Au- 
thority  

Ban  Juan-Munidpal  Heoalng  Auuwctty 

oC  Capital _._— 

South  CaroUna: 

BennettsviUe 

Iva-Sonth  Carolina  Regional  Hoosbig 
Authority - ----:-". 

Fendleton-Sooth  Carolina  Bsgknal 
Boosing  Auttiority 


Hoosing  Auinority 

Trenton-South  Carolina  Regional  Hous- 
ing Authority..- -- 

Westminster-South  Carolina  Regional 
Hoosing  Authority - - 

WUliamstan-South  Carolina  Retkamal 
Housing  Authority 

Tork-South  Carolina  Regitnal  Hoosing 

Authority .»— 

Tannesses: 


Etowah . 

Mandiester 

Trentoo. . 


^rw^ 


40 
175 

75 
S,540 

36 
^507 

ISO 
100 
100 
136 
572 
175 

S,874 
800 
236 

418 

300 

50 

40 

3,900 

u 

40 

125 
73 

ao 

100 
1.566 
116 
252 
128 
123 
113 

464 

ia478 
S31 

US 

so 

40 
MO 
110 

72 
244 

0,<S6 
1,400 
534 
200 
SOI 


30 

S 

M 

210 

MO 

53 

185 
1.72S 
1,000 

l« 

ISO 

300 

300 

78 
74 

001 

I.  ISO 


n 

40 
10 
S3 
40 


805 

54 

0 

n 
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state  and  locaUty 

Number 
of  units 

Toaa: 

B«aanMiit . ^ 

Burkbaraett ................. 

ISO 
S3 

Caldwell 

40 

OalTeaton 

Howe . „. 



105 
12 

Knox  City 

Moody        



32 
U 

Munday 

30 

Naples. 

20 

Omaha...  „    -             -  - 

10 

Port  Arthur...... 

1«8 

Ti>iArk&nA  ......... 

125 

Tom  B4<an      ..,.,, , 

10 

Waeldcr 

18 

Whltewrlcht..    

10 

VlTflnla: 

Alexandria .. .                

46 

Norfolk 

Portsmoatta .    „ 



742 
065 

Washington: 

Uoqulam  Bousing 
Hfirh"r  f^nonty 

Authority,    Grays 

fiO 

Vancouver          

198 

WliKonsIn'  MllwankM)    ^    ^         ^ 

411 

New  EncUnd  Is  StiU  a  Good  Risk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

/y  or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 

.   .    Sf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Tueaday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  iinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
tlie  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald.  April  19.  1953: 
Umdexwhitimg  a  Rsgion 

Is  New  England  still  a  good  risk? 

This  question  Is  raised,  appropriately,  in 
the  first  section  of  the  long-awaited  report 
of  the  Ck>nunlttee  oi  New  England,  Just  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council.  And  the  answer  Is  "Yes; 
deflnitely." 

But  there  are  some  Important  hitches. 
And  this  opening  study,  which  goes  under 
the  lm[>08lng  title.  "The  Financial  Resoiu'ces 
of  New  England  and  Their  Use,"  deserves 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

For  here  Is  what  the  report  says:  New 
England  has  far  better  than  average  financial 
resources  and  it  has  better  than  average  in- 
vestment opportunities,  too.  But  New  Eng- 
land money  is  fiowlng  outward  into  other 
regions  Instead  of  going  back  Into  New  Eng- 
land business,  ^ew  Englanders.  in  short, 
•re  overly  and  unjustifiably  pessimistic  in 
their  attitude  toward  their  own  economy. 

And  there  is  an  abundance  of  flgvires  to 
back  tills  view  up.  New  England's  propor- 
tion of  the  Nation's  accximulated  wealth  ( la 
percent)  is  liigh  In  comparison  with  our 
population  and  area.  Per  capita  Income 
payments  are  well  in  excess  (108  percent) 
of  the  national  norm.  And  the  region  has 
more  lilgh-lncome  earners  (over  $20,000) 
than  almost  any  other. 

Yet  with  au  this  investable  wealth,  our 
spending  record  at  home  is  dismal.  A  sur- 
vey in  1947  showed  that  our  total  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  equipment  per  pro- 
duction worker  was  25  percent  below  the 
United  States  average,  and  our  per-worker 
expenditure  for  new  plant  was  60  percent 
below.    No  other  region  did  less. 

Diiring  World  War  11  we  received  9.1  per- 
cent of  the  mUltary  procurement  contracts, 
and  the  percentage  was  even  larger  during 
the  first  of  the  Korean  war  boom.  In  1941- 
45.  however,  our  investment  m  new  plant 
and  equipment  was  only  6.3  percent  of  the 
Nation's,  and  it  has  been  lees  in  the  recent 
trouble. 

The  Conunlttee  of  New  England  is  warn- 
ing us  that  we  have  got  to  start  looking  to 
ourselves.    We  liave  got  to  export  less  of  otir 


money  and  devote  more  of  it  to  our  own 
development. 

A  large  part  of  the  remedy  Is  psychological. 
We  must  break  down  the  conservatism  and 
pessimism  of  local  Investors.  We  must  do 
a  l>etter  Job  of  proving  to  our  own  people 
that  New  England  ia  rich,  not  only  in  its 
past  accumulatlona  but  also  in  its  future 
opportunities. 

The  report  also  suggests  the  development 
of  more  liberal  long-term  l>ank  credit,  the 
creation  of  additional  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations,  a  review  of  various  legal 
restrictions  on  investment,  the  Judicious  use 
of  additional  Federal  assistance. 

The  vital  thing,  however,  is  that  New  Eng- 
land be  realistic  about  itself,  and  stop  under- 
rating the  things  it  already  has  to  work  with. 
The  rest  of  the  Committee  of  New  England's 
far-reaching  reports  on  our  economy  should 
help  in  that  process. 

New  England  is  still  a  good  risk.  And  we 
cant  be  told  so  in  too  many  ways. 


Veterans'  Administration  Did  Not  Need 
Additional  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  of  1953 — H.  R.  3053 — came  to  the 
floor  on  February  19.  It  contained  an 
item  of  $10  million  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  amount  included 
$5  million  for  the  code  8000  Item,  med- 
ical, hospital,  and  domiciliary  services, 
and  $5  million  for  the  code  1000-7000 
items,  which  include  administrative, 
finance,  contact,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  education,  and  loan  guaranty. 

In  this  appropriation,  the  $5  million 
for  medical,  hospital,  and  domiciliary 
services  was  the  entire  amount  requested, 
and  as  in  previous  appropriations,  the 
entire  request  was  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee on  independent  offices.  The 
$5  million  for  the  code  1000-7000  items 
had  been  cut  in  half,  but  this  cut  was 
less  than  the  reduction  brought  about 
by  the  personnel  freeze  order,  which  was 
Issued  after  the  subcommittee  had  re- 
ceived the  budget  request.  When  the 
bill  was  on  the  floor,  an  amendment 
was  offered  to  add  $10  million  to  this 
general  item  In  the  supplemental  bill; 
that  is,  to  the  entire  area  which  in- 
cludes all  code  numbers  from  1000  to 
9000.  inclusive.  It  was  offered  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  for  whom  all  of 
us  have  the  greatest  personal  regard  and 
respect.  For  that  reason,  it  may  have 
received  more  votes  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  received. 

The  subcommittee  pointed  out  that  no 
such  sum  had  been  requested  by  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration;  that  it  had  not 
been  discussed  before  the  subcommittee; 
that  it  was  not  being  offered,  as  we  be- 
lieved was  Intended,  to  the  hospitaliza- 
tion item  directlj',  but  to  this  entire  field 
of  VA  functions;  that  It  was  difficult  to 
activate  and  staff  VA  beds  and  hospitals 
more  rapidly  than  was  now  being  done ; 
and  that  the  committee  could  point  out — 
and  did  point  out  subsequently — places 


for  economy  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, which  would  produce  many 
times  the  amount  of  nioney  suggested  In 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  not  adopted. 
This  additional  money  was  not  given  the 
VA  for  the  last  few  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  ending  Jxme  30.  A 
propaganda  campaign  has  evidently 
been  attempted,  without  very  great  suc- 
cess, to  get  veterans  in  the  grassroots  to 
write  their  Congressmen  and  ask  about 
this  vote,  and  to  criticize  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

I  take  the  floor  today  to  point  out  the 
present  money  balance,  for  these  func- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, projected  to  June  30.  It  is 
a  complete  endorsement  and  vindication 
of  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor.  It  is  encouragement  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  orderly 
budget  making  and  greater  efficiency  In 
the  administration  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, will  eventually  reflect  to 
the  benefit  of  the  disabled  and  deserving 
veterans. 

As  of  today,  the  VA  Is  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  Its  balance  In  this  fund,  on  June 
30.  will  be  approximately  $13  million.  If 
we  had  added  the  $10  million  requested 
in  the  amendment  on  February  19.  the 
only  effect  would  have  been  to  make  that 
unused  balance,  on  June  30,  $23  million. 


Prisoners  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  aCASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  POW 
Mothers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Thx  Dkxfest  and  Tkuxst  Lovx  Stokt 
Xvn  Told 

Every  mother  and  mother-to-be  should 
read  this  and  weigh  It  for  Its  honesty.  Its 
truth,  and  know  It  for  more  than  Just  a 
story. 

We  have  elected  a  new  President  so  you 
cannot  call  this  a  political  stunt.  This  Is 
more  than  Just  a  story,  it's  a  mother's  prayer 
and  hope  and  her  faith  In  Ood  and  hu- 
manity. 

Mothers,  I  want  to  talk  to  you:  this  eomea 
from  one  mother's  heart  to  another's. 

A  mother's  prayer  for  help  for  what  Is  good 
and  right.  I'm  speaking  of  our  former  lead- 
ers who  have  refused  to  give  up  Red  POW 
we  hold,  for  our  children,  our  boys  who 
fought  so  gallantly  for  you  and  me.  and  now 
face  a  life  of  Imprisonment  and  slavery  be- 
cause we  won't  trade  their  enemies  back  for 
them. 

Mothers  and  fathers  do  you  know  what  it's 
like  being  the  parents  of  a  boy  in  a  POW 
camp?  I  don't  like  to  bare  my  very  soul, 
and  I  bate  and  despise  pity,  for  pity  can 
help  no  one  but  action  can.  But  I  must  tell 
you  for  I  need  your  help.  I'm  begging  for 
your  help.  Having  a  son  a  POW  in  Red 
hands  is  beyond  description.  You  lie  awake 
nights  thinking,  remembering  back  over  the 
years  when  he  was  safe  in  your  arms.  Re- 
membering the  love  and  happiness  of  watch- 
ing him  grow  into  manhood.  And  when  he 
tells  you  he  is  leaving  for  Korea  and  kisses 
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you  goodby  your  world  stops.  But  he  says 
Mom  don't  worry,  I'U  be  O.  K.  and  Mom  If 
Bomethlng  should  happen.  weU  we  aU  gotU 
die  sometime.  Its  God's  will,  but  don't  worry 
liom,  I'll  be  O.  K.,  and  Just  remember  you're 
the  mother  of  a  marine. 

So  you  vow  to  be  the  big  person  he  believes 
you  are  and  you  do  all  rl«ht  too.  for  even 
though  you  know  he  lives  In  mud  and  rain 
or  snow  an  dcold.  with  bombs,  hand  gre- 
nades and  shelU  falling  all  around  him.  you 
still  have  something  to  cling  to.  Tour 
faith  in  God  will  see  him  tlu-ough;  he  may 
be  wounded  and  released  or  go  through  it  all 
unscratched  and  come  home  to  you.  Tou 
also  know  stark  fear  that  he  may  die  on  the 
hills  of  Korea.  You  pray  if  this  does  hap- 
pen. It  Is  quick  and  painless  and  merciful, 
for  M  he  said,  we  have  all  got  to  die  some- 
time. Tee:  he  Is  right,  we  all  have  to  die 
sometime.  Dying  isn't  so  bad  unless  we  die 
by  inches,  by  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
then  It  Is  rough.  That's  what  our  American 
POW's  are  doing,  dying  by  Inches. 

His  nights  and  mine  are  worse  than  the 
days — days  we  keep  busy  but  the  nights  are 
long  and  black.  The  nlghU  are  when  I  can 
see  blm,  feel  his  cold,  his  liunger,  his  des- 
pair, his  lost  hope,  his  fading  faith  and 
shattered  dreams.  Tlie  nlghU  are  when  I 
see  him  cover  his  face  with  ihln  dirty  hands 
and  cry— cry  like  a  baby,  smothering  his 
sobs  In  filthy  rags  that  cover  his  crushed 
soul.  Yes.  even  a  big  marine  can  cry  when 
his  hope  Is  gone.  Then.  I  hear  his  prayer 
and  I  pray  with  him.  together  we  say— I  walk 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  but  I  fear  no  evU 
for  Thou  art  with  me.  Tcm,  I'm  with  him 
often  Inside  his  barbed  wire  prison.  I  see 
his  pleading  eyes  that  say.  Mom,  Mom.  please 
do  something.  Tou  see.  when  two  people 
love  each  other,  miles  are  no  barrier. 

No,  I'm  not  crazy  or  hysterical.  I  only 
want  my  son  freed  from  hLi  unjust  prison. 
Don't  pity  me,  I'm  in  America,  I  have  food 
and  a  warm  bed.  Save  your  pity  for  my 
son.  your  son,  and  your  son's  son.  For 
mothers  of  America,  all  colors  and  creeds, 
if  we  stand  for  our  new  lesders.  Denuxrrats 
or  Republicans,  to  trade  our  kids  for  their 
enemies,  then  we  aren't  At  to  call  ourselves 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  don't  deserve  to 
have  ciiildren.  And  parents  let  me  tell  you, 
our  kids  are  being  captured  every  day,  tiiat 
means  they  will  also  be  sacrificed  for  their 
enemies  from  here  on  out. 

"I'm  not  a  Communist,  but  if  protesting 
for  your  son  being  traded  for  his  enemies  Is 
a  Communist,  then  98  peromt  of  the  world 
must  be  one  also.  Because  I  know  no  man 
or  woman  with  an  ounce  ol  American  blood 
In  them  would  ever  agree  to  giving  up  our 
American  kids  for  the  enemy  he  was  made 
to  fight  against.  Nor  are  we  willing  to  wait 
10  years  to  end  this  war. 

They  say  the  Red  POW's  we  hold  dont 
want  to  go  back  to  their  own  country. 
Doesn't  this  prove  something  to  our  leaders? 
Doesn't  this  prove  their  fj.lthlessness.  that 
they  are  ready  to  forsake  their  wives  and 
kids,  mothers  and  fathers,  to  save  their  own 
skins?  What's  going  to  happen  to  their 
families  still  In  Red  hands? 

Doesn't  this  prove  they  will  forsake  us  also 
when  we  can  no  longer  nr.eet  their  needs? 
Would  our  own  kid  forsake  his  family  In  the 
United  States  of  America?  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you — you  know  he  would  rather  die  than 
never  look  upon  the  facet  of  the  ones  he 
loves.  No,  he  would  rather  die  than  give  us 
up.  regardless  how  wonderful  another  coun- 
try treated  him,  and  leave  us  to  be  damned 
and  abused  by  his  former  country  for  the 
rest  of  otu  Uvea.  Mothers  and  fathers.  God 
knows  I'm  no  Communist  and  God  knows 
if  I  thought  wrlUng  this  letter  would  hurt 
our  negotiations  I  would  never  write  it.  We 
have  no  true  negotiations. 

So  mothers  and  fathers,  every  day  we  wait 
means  another  thousand  be  ys  die  needlessly, 
another  mlUlon  doUara  we  will  have  to  pay. 
and  for  what?    And  dont  te^l  me  you  dont 


believe  all  this  about  sacriflcing  our  kids 
for  the  Red  POW's  we  hold. 

Unless  you  are  completely  blind  you  have 
seen  it  every  day  for  almost  a  year.  Not  in 
one  newspaper,  but  in  all  papers  the  world 
over,  and  you  have  heard  it  on  your  radio 
day  In  and  out.  This  tells  my  heart  and 
yours.  Just  one  thing.  Let's  go  in  and  do  thU 
thing  up  right,  or  take  our  kids  and  end  this. 
So  you  want  to  know  what  I  want?  If  you 
have  a  heart  and  can  spare  a  3  cent  stamp, 
use  It  and  write  your  Senator  or  Congress- 
man. Washington  25.  D.  C.  All  you  have  to 
write  is  12  words — I  protest  giving  American 
boys  up  for  Red  POW's — sign  your  name. 
With  enough  fn-essure  we  will  get  action. 
Not  pity.  Stop  reading  the  stock  markets 
and  read  the  things  that  really  count — 
himian  lives. 

All  my  faith,  hope,  and  prayers  are  In  and 
for  Eisenhower,  but  we  must  have  action. 
No  war  was  ever  won  standing  still.  Our 
kids  are  still  dying  on  Heart  Break  Ridge — 
2  years  on  the  same  hill.  What  have  we 
gained?  I'll  tell  you.  22,500  of  our  beloved 
sons  and  husbands  are  dead  and  thousands 
of  them  are  sick,  wounded,  and  starving  in 
Red  POW  camps.  An  army  that  fights 
standing  still  destroys  itself.  Send  this  to 
your  Congressmen  or  Senators. 
UNmcD  States  or  Ameuca  POW  Motheks. 


There  Sttau  To  Be  An  Oppmiaiiity  for  a 
Tax  Cut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  WZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  unexF>ended  balances  from  prior 
year  appropriations  as  of  April  15  total- 
ing $98.577;242.728.87,  it  would  seem  that 
the  taxpayers  could  be  given  consider- 
able relief.  H.  R.  1  would  hardly  make 
a  dent  in  the  above  amoimt. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing, under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  Information  and  figures  fur- 
nished by  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor  of  News 
Bulletin: 

Unexpended  Balances  From  Priok-Year 
Appropriations  as  or  Aprh.  15  to  the 
Ckeoit  or  DisBTTBSiNO  OmcERs  Total 
$98,577,242,728.87 

The  daily  statement  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  AprU  16.  1963,  shows  unex- 
pended balances  as  of  February  28,  1953, 
totaled  more  than  $108  bUlion.  In  March 
expenditures  were  slightly  over  $6  billion, 
and  for  the  first  15  days  of  AprU  they  were 
over  $3^  billion.  Thus,  the  unexpended 
balances  remaining  to  the  credit  of  disburs- 
ing otBcers  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
o(  the  Federal  Government  arising  from 
prior-year  appropriations  totaled  approxi- 
mately $98.6  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  which  can  be  dis- 
bursed from  appropriations  previously  made 
by  Congress,  the  Treasury  has  additional  au- 
thority to  expend  from  public  debt  receipts 
amounting  to  $21,359,616,208.21. 

With  approximately  1,300  bureaus  in  the 
executive  departments  and  independent 
offices  of  the  Federal  Government,  there  is 
bound  to  be  duplication,  overlapping,  and 
Inefficiency  at  various  levels.  And.  with 
amounts  running  Into  the  100-bUllon  total, 
an  army  of  congressional  accountanto  and 
Investigators  would  be  needed  to  head  off 
and  prevent  much  of  the  waste  which  In- 
evitably exists. 


Prior  to  the  general  elections  of  November 
1952.  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  eport  the  unexpended  balances 
as  a  feature  of  the  dally  Treasury  statement. 
For  some  reason  this  practice  has  been  dis- 
continued and  It  would  be  most  salutary  for 
the  incumbent  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to 
revive  this  feature  so  that  the  American  tax- 
payers ihay  know  from  day  to  day  Just  how 
deeply  they  have  been  obligated  for  future 
tax  revenues  and  future  spending  by  their 
representatives  In  Congress.  We  have  fre- 
quently called  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  our  clients  without  avail.  However,  to 
again  alert  those  who  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  spending  too  much,  we  present 
the  following  summary  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances as  of  April  15,  1953 : 

Unexpended     balances, 

Feb.  28.  1953 $108,039,662,275.34 

Deduct: 
Expenditures,   month 

of    March -8,186,589.756.00 

Expenditures,     Apr.     1 

to    16 —3,275,809,790.47 


Unexpended,  Apr. 
15,     1963 


98,  577. 243,  728. 87 


The  Truman  budget  submitted  for  fiscal 
1954  estimated  receipts  at  $68.7  billion. 
With  2V^  months  to  go  In  fiscal  1953,  It  la 
clearly  indicated  that,  unless  the  appropri- 
ations for  1954  are  drastically  reduced,  we  are 
In  for  more  years  of  inflationary  spending 
and  unbalanced  budgets. 


Prodaction  of  Amcricui  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Record,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  16, 
1953: 

Let's  Not  Bring  in  Uneicfloticemt 

The  fiood  of  foreign  visitors  we  have  been 
having  lately  In  the  Interest  of  lowering 
American-trade  barriers  had  Its  climax  In  the 
recent  meeting  between  representatives  of 
18  European  nations  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  and  Governor  Szymczak 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

It  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  American  offi- 
cials that  they  were  merely  listening  and 
made  no  commitments. 

The  same  thing  was  said  of  other  Amer- 
ican officials  who  have  talked  with  visitors 
on  previous  occasions. 

It  is  hoped  that  they  are  not  doing  all  their 
listening  to  the  visiting  foreigners,  while 
turning  deaf  ears  to  the  home  folk  demand- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  same  subject. 

The  visitors  are  entirely  honest  about 
what  they  want. 

They  want  more  freedom  to  sell  their  goods 
in  America,  with  less  freedom  for  America 
to  sell  her  goods  In  their  markets. 

The  consequence  of  this  would  be  not  only 
the  reduction  of  American  exports,  but  the 
reduction  in  our  own  market  of  the  con- 
sumption of  our  own  goods. 

Since  It  Is  production  of  American  goods 
which  provides  employment  for  otir  own 
people.  It  Is  perfectly  plain  that  under  any 
such  program  as  our  foreign  visitors  propo^ 
our  chief  import  from  abroad  would  be  im- 
employment. 

To  be  barred  entirely  from  foreign  markets 
and  then  to  be  undersold  at  home  Is  a  strange 
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"thing  for  Amertcan  offletels  eren  to  be  listen- 
ing to,  and  to  go  along  with  It  would  be  utter 
stupl^y. 

For'  everybody  In  New  England  the  situa- 
tion Is  especially  serious.  Before  the  last 
war,  cheap  Imports  from  abroad  closed  our 
textile  mills,  shoe  factories,  and  Jewelry  and 
pottery  plants.  It  could  happen  again.  And 
this  time,  with  key  Industrial  centers  like 
Lawrence  already  bearing  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  distressed  of  places 
In  the  land,  conditions  would  probably  be- 
come Intolerable. 

New  England  Senators  and  Congressmen 
should  take  more  Interest  In  tariffs  and  strive 
mightily  to  prevent  their  constituents  from 
being  sold  down  tbt  international  river. 


Low-Rent  Pabfic  Hooimf 


Needed  Tax  Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Alabama.  Hon.  Kenneth  A. 
RoBSKTs,  hsis  introduced  H.  R.  2861. 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  granting 
of  reasonable  tax  deduction  to  working 
mothers  for  cMld-care  service. 

There  is  a  wave  of  nationwide  support 
of  this  Mil  by  Congressman  Robihits,  as 
evidenced  by  letters  which  Members  of 
Congress  are  receiving,  and  editorials  in 
the  press  of  the  Nation.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Anniston  Star  of 
Wednesday.  March  18,  entitled  "Needed 
Tax  Reform": 

Ml 


Tax  BzroaM 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that 
Representative  Kenntth  Robekts'  recent  pro- 
posal to  grant  working  mothers  reasonable 
tax  deductions  for  chUd-care  service  has 
met  with  almost  unanimous  approval  on  the 
part  of  American  women.  Letters  have  been 
pouring  into  the  Alabama  Congressman's 
office  In  a  steady  stream,  all  of  them  praising 
his  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the  feminine  work- 
er's most  pressing  problems. 

Congressman  Roberts  hopes  to  have  his 
Idea  Incorporated  into  the  general  tax  bill 
expected  to  come  before  the  House  within 
the  next  few  months.  He  started  work  on 
this  legislation  at  the  sxiggestion  of  working 
mothers  from  Anniston  and  Sylacauga,  who 
asked  his  help  in  removing  what  they  con- 
sidered a  discriminatory  tax. 

According  to  his  proposed  bill,  employed 
mothers  would  be  allowed  deductions  up  to 
•40  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a  maid 
or  nurse  to  look  after  their  minor  children 
whUe  they  were  at  work.  The  deductions 
cannot  be  taken,  however.  If  the  woman 
earns  more  than  $5,000  a  year  after  de- 
pendency deductions. 

The  bill  would  be  especially  beneQclal  to 
widows  who  must  support  a  family,  although 
It  woiild  be  of  great  help,  as  well,  to  any 
woman  who  must  leave  her  home  to  work. 

As  things  stxmd  now,  the  average  working 
mother  must  spend  a  sizeable  portion  of  her 
weekly  pay  check  to  pay  a  nurse  or  a  day 
nursery  to  care  for  her  children.  Under 
present  tax  laws,  the  amount  so  si}ent  is 
not  considered  a  legal  deduction,  even 
though  It  might  logically  be  considered  a 
work-coimected  expense. 

Judging  from  the  enthxislastlc  messages  of 
encouragement  now  piling  up  in  B«r.  Robtxts' 
Washington  offices,  his  bill  has  the  strong 
backing  of  America's  8.000.000  working 
mothers. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  aiASSACHUBrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Ajcexican  Fedexatiow  or  Iabob, 
Washington.  D.  C,  AprU  20,  1953. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorhack. 

Minority  Whip,  House  of  Reprtsenta- 
tives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAX  Congressman  McCormack:  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  urges  you  to 
do  everything  possible  to  save  the  low-rent 
housing  program  for  low-Income  families. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
reported  the  first  independent  appropriations 
blU  of  1954  (H.  E.  4633,  Rept.  No.  278)  with 
a  recommendation  that  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program  be  completely  stopped.  II 
the  committee's  action  Is  not  reversed  by  vote 
of  the  full  House  of  Representatives,  the 
hopes  of  thousands  of  low-Income  families. 
who  have  seen  in  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program  their  only  chance  to  obtain 
decent  homes  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, will  be  completely  destroyed. 

If  this  legislation  Is  enacted  as  It  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  committee,  it  will  be  a 
vote  for  slums,  a  vote  against  decent  housing 
for  American  families.  The  pattern  in  it  is 
unmistakable.  It  completely  kills  the  public 
housing  program.  This  program,  reduced  to 
a  trickle  by  previous  appropriation  bills,  was 
authorized  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  a 
810,000-unlt  program  to  be  completed  over 
a  period  of  8  years.  It  was  formulated  by 
leading  Members  of  Congress  from  both  po- 
litical parties  and  was  enacted  with  bipar- 
tisan support. 

H.  R.  4633.  as  rep<Hted  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  make  the  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram unworkable  and  cripple  the  coopera- 
tive-housing program  administered  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  It  would 
also  withdraw  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ments from  the  private  defense-housing  pro- 
gram. We  can  only  conclude  that  the  men\- 
bers  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
have  voted  to  recommend  this  bill  are  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  emasculating 
the  national  housing  program.  Their  action 
indicates  that  they  are  completely  callous 
to  the  housing  needs  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people,  and  that  they  favor 
a  housing  program  which  meets  the  needs 
ot  only  the  highest-income  families. 

The  spread  of  blight  and  slums  In  o\ir 
cities,  which  our  afflUates  report  to  us  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  is  our  national 
shame.  It  Is  entirely  unnecessary  in  our 
country,  which  has  in  abundance  both  the 
material  resources  and  the  human  skills  to 
replace  disease-ridden,  crime-breeding  hovels 
and  tenements  with  good  homes  so  that 
every  boy  and  girl  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  grow  up  in  wholesome,  healttiful  sur- 
roundings. But  this  calls  for  a  housing  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  not  Just  the  families  in  the 
higher-income  brackets.  In  a  word,  it  calls 
for  the  housing  program  which  Congress 
authorized  by  the  81st  Congress  in  the 
Housing  Act  ot  1949. 

The  administration  has  recommended  a 
program  of  35,000  public-housing  units  In 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  convinced  that  the  full 
135,000  units  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  should  be  i>ermltted  to  be  constructed 


•s  scheduled.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
housing  program  worthy  of  the  name  vuUeae 
a  minimum  of  S6.000  units,  as  recommended 
by  the  administration,  are  permitted. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  I  therefore  urge  you  to  sxipport  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  a  fully  adequate  low-rent 
housing  program  and  in  no  event  less  than 
the  extremely  low  minimum  of  S6,000  unite 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

OXORCX  Mkant. 

President,   American  Federation   of 
Labor. 


VeteraM*  Bcneiti  Matt  Be  Mautame4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  atASSACHuaain 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
part  of  the  address  I  delivered  at  the 
25th  anniversary  banquet,  Lawrence 
Post,  No.  1549,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars» 
Crystal  Ballroom,  Shawsheen  Village, 
Andover,  Mass..  on  Saturday.  April  IS, 
1953: 

What  Is  a  veteran? 

He  is  not  a  draft  dodger:  that's  certain. 

He  is  not  a  person  who  In  time  ot  national 
I)eril  values  dollars  more  than  duty. 

A  veteran  is  a  man  or  woman  who  offered 
up  life  Itself  for  the  protection  of  his  fellow 
citizens  In  the  community,  State,  and  Nation, 
and  for  the  victims  of  aggression,  as  in 
Korea. 

The  Veterans  of  ^relgn  Wars  have  a  spe- 
cial claim  to  the  affection  and  gratitxide  of 
the  American  people. 

They  were  on  the  line  or  close  to  it.  Most 
of  them  engaged  in  combat  and  many  of 
them  carry  the  scars  of  sacrifice.  They  gave 
for  their  country  and  It  follows  that  the 
country  must  never  falter  in  Its  obligationa 
to  them. 

The  growing  numbers  of  our  veteran  popu- 
lation, now  more  than  20  million,  means  that 
the  true  meaning  of  your  service  will  never 
be  brushed  aside  by  thoee  who  would  prefer 
to  forget  what  they  owe  to  you. 

The  whole  program  of  veterans'  benefits 
mtist  be  maintained. 

Any  attempt  in  the  name  of  false  economy 
to  cut  down  on  medical  service  Is  a  fraud 
and  should  be  exposed  as  such.  There  are 
other  agencies  and  projects  where  the  spring 
cleaners  can  eliminate  a  lot  of  waste  and  save 
money  without  hurting  any  honest  Ameri- 
can. That's  where  economy  should  start 
and  end,  without  picking  on  VA  hospitals. 

And.  lest  they  forget,  there  are  the  130,000 
casualties  in  Korea,  plus  increasing  disabil- 
ity among  veterans  of  previous  wars  who 
must  be  cared  for. 

They  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  ma- 
rines, cut  off  at  Chorwon  Reservoir  In  the 
dead  of  winter,  fighting  for  days,  and 
through  heart-breaking  miles  of  enemy  am- 
bush, never  left  one  ot  their  wounded  be- 
hind. 

The  United  States  Government  under 
much  easier  circumstances  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  abandon  lu  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

The  VFW  knows  that  It  must  always  be 
on  the  alert,  together  with  other  organ- 
izations of  ex-eervlcemen,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  their  many  conu-ades  In  the 


Congress  they  will  stop  eold  any  Infiltration 
of  the  hard- won  bill  of  rights  for  all  vet- 
erans. 

What  we  need  Is  not  fewer  benefits  but 
less  redtape,  so  that  the  benefit  will  get  to 
the  veteran  without  frustrating  delays  and 
excessive  paperwork. 

The  fact  that  the  veterans  organizations 
themselves  have  to  service  so  many  claims 
Is  proof  that  the  VA  has  a  Job  on  its  hands. 

Legislation  regarding  veterans  Is  often 
confusing,  technical,  and  o\  erlapplixg.  Some 
veterans  get  what  is  comliig  to  them,  while 
others  dont. 

This  Inequality  could  be  remedied  In  many 
cases  by  legislation  of  broiid  coverage,  clear 
In  its  language  and  not  bogged  down  by  hair- 
splitting Interpretations. 

■What  I  have  In  mind  la  the  subject  of 
pensions. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  min- 
imum pension  for  all  veterans  upon  attain- 
ing the  age  of  57,  without  any  means  or 
disability  tests. 

A  discharge  and  a  birth  certificate  would 
establish  eligibility.  And  euch  a  law  would 
be  easier  to  administer.  Besides,  it  would 
apply  equally  to  living  veterans  of  all  wars. 
It  has  always  been  mystifying  to  me  why 
there  should  be  any  discrimination  among 
tbose  who  served  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I,  or  Worhl  War  II.  In  my 
book  a  veteran  is  a  veteran  and  there  should 
be  no  favoritism  among  the  generations 
who  have  served  our  coxmtry.  They  all  wore 
the  uniform,  and  they  should  all  be  given 
uniform  treatment  when  It  comes  to  pen- 
sions, as  distinct  from  the  varying  degrees  of 
disability  compensation. 

Apart  from  protecting  their  own  legitimate 
interest,  veterans  have  a  second  responsi- 
bility. They  are  the  civilian  spokesmen  for 
thoee  who  are  still  In  active  service.  The 
men  In  Korea  were  too  far  away  and  too 
busy,  engaged  In  hasardoiis  work  and  often 
on  a  24-hour  shift,  to  do  any  lobbying  In 
Washington. 

They  relied  upon  us.  and  we  have  not 
failed  them. 

Knowing,  as  only  a  veteran  does,  that  the 
soldier  under  murderous  eiiemy  fire  Is  risk- 
ing all,  the  ex-servicemen  in  and  out  of 
Congress  spearheaded  a  drive  to  recognize 
this  fact  by  p>rovidlng  extra  pay  for  those 
In  combat.    This  has  been  accomplished. 

As  home-front  guardians  for  our  fighting 
men.  the  various  veteran  organizations  keep 
watchful  eye  over,  the  Deiense  Department 
to  make  certain  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  have  the  best  in  training,  care,  and 
equipment. 

This  vigilance  operates  not  only  in  time  of 
war  but  during  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  period 
when  the  rest  of  ova  people  are  apt  to  let 
down  their  guard  and  take  it  easy. 

Even  now  the  Soviet  Union  is  offering 
samples  of  a  false  peace  Intended  to  throw 
us  off  balance,  reduce  our  defense  buildup, 
and  cause  an  economic  readjustment  here  In 
the  United  States  that  will  make  us  forget 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  that  the 
Communists  really  want  peace.  They  simply 
use  It  when  convenient  as  another  weapon 
in  their  arsenal  to  weaken  us.  It  is,  there- 
fore, up  to  our  veterans'  organizations  to 
keep  constant  guard  over  the  state  of  our 
preparedness  and  allow  no  slackening  of  the 
national  will  or  muscle. 

It  Is  this  third  responsibility,  the  concern 
of  the  veterans  for  the  w«!lfare  of  the  whole 
Nation,  that  gives  to  the  VFW  a  permanent 
voice  in  the  shaping  of  our  Nation's  policies. 

Local  posts  are  active  in  every  community, 
not  living  by  themselves  as  aging  soldiers 
who  warm  over  memories  of  an  exciting  past, 
but  fighting  the  problems  that  exist  in  every 
city  and  town.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is 
ths  Job  of  Improving  Government,  of  mak- 
ing citizenship  really  work,  of  building  that 
confidence  in  teamwork  which  you  knew  am 
members  of  the  Armed  Furoei. 
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Through  channels,  up  to  the  State  com- 
mand and  to  your  general  headquarters,  the 
VFW  maintains  a  clear  Une  of  authority 
that  exerts  an  Influence  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Tours  U  not  Juet  •  fraternal  lodge  or 
society. 

It  Is  one  of  the  few  patriotic  organiza- 
tions. 

You  know  what  it  U  to  face  real  and 
deadly  danger.  That  experience  taught  you 
never  to  turn  yotir  back  on  anything  that 
might  become  a  threat  to  our  freedoms,  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  or  the  peace  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

In  every  commtmlty  you  will  find  a  few 
problem  children  and  a  few  wayward  grown- 
ups who  secretly  Indulge  In  communism. 

Just  as  a  few  rotten  apples,  if  undetected, 
can  spoil  many  of  the  good  ones,  ao  too  can 
the  hidden  maneuvers  of  the  Eteds  take  in  a 
nimiber  of  unsuspecting  Americans. 

The  bright  light  of  investigation  and  pub- 
licity has  chased  the  local  commissars  back 
into  their  disguises.  But  there,  talking  and 
acting  like  regxilar  Americans,  they  might 
do  more  harm  liecause  we  can't  spot  them 
for  what  they  are.  Young  and  impression- 
able people  can  be  influenced  in  their  think- 
ing, without  knowing  that  Vbtj  are  being 
used  by  the  Communist  imder  wraps. 

We  depend  upon  our  service  organizations 
in  conjunction  with  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school  to  expose  the  sly  ways  in 
which  the  enemy  carries  on  his  undermin- 
ing campaign,  and  to  overcome  them  by 
knowing,  understanding,  and  practicing  the 
ideals  that  have  made  our  country  great. 

Veterans  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
interest  they  are  taking  in  youth.  Athletic 
and  educational  programs  that  stimulate 
healthy  competition,  help  to  build  character, 
and  teach  a  young  person  to  think  soxuidly 
by  doing  well,  are  effective  weapons  in  our 
counteroflensive  against  the  Communist  con- 
Hpincj  that  seeks  to  corrupt  young  America, 

Older  people  may  be  harder  to  convert. 
But  the  traitors  don't  overlook  any  poesi- 
bUlty. 

Whenever  they  find  Americans  out  of  work 
or  gripped  by  some  other  tension,  the  Beds 
In  disguise  try  to  make  the  situation  worse. 
In  the  hope  of  making  tis  fight  one  another, 
and  thereby  weaken  ova  unity. 

I  think  it  is  timely  for  tis,  as  we  near 
Patriot's  Day.  to  put  ourselves  on  guard 
against  these  cunning  and  destructive  tac- 
tics of  the  enemy  and  to  resolve  that  we 
will  never  fall  for  such  tricks. 

The  VFW  is  celebrating  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  Lawrence  Post,  No.  1529.  I  am  not 
going  to  review  your  many  accomplishments 
over  the  past  quarter  century  because  you 
who  gave  your  time  and  did  the  work  are  in 
a  better  position  to  know  all  that  has  been 
done.  And  no  one  deserves  the  credit  for 
this  but  yourselves. 

Patriot's  Day  is  always  feattired  by  the 
celebrated  marathon  race  that  ends  in  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  long-distance  grind  of  more 
than  26  miles,  and  from  this  we  noay  take 
the  cue  that  all  of  us  must  plug  along  with 
determination  over  the  long  course  so  that 
our  Nation  will  be  strong  and  keep  In  the 
lead  all  the  way. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  dont  want 
to  make  a  marathon  out  of  my  remarks 
because  you  need  some  endurance  left  for 
the  dance. 

Mrs.  Lare  and  myself  are  very  happy  to  be 
yoiir  guests. 

We  hope  that  this  enjoyable  evening  Is 
but  a  pause  in  the  continued  progress  of 
Lawrence  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
No  one  can  look  very  far  into  the  future. 
But  of  this  we  may  be  sure. 
The  vigilance  of  veterans  is  one  of  the  best 
guaranties  that   we  have  to  promote   our 
xuitlonal  security. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  submit  the  following  to  the  House 
In  further  clarification  of  my  remarks  of 
yesterday  explaining  the  very  important 
work  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

A  gain  for  the  Nation's  internal  secu- 
rity took  form  yesterday  with  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  of  a  finding  and  order  in  the  case 
of  the  Communist  Party.  The  finding 
bares  the  malignant  nature  of  com- 
munism and  the  order  provides  for  the 
party's  control. 

The  need  for  such  controls  is  no  longer 
widely  challenged,  but  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  there  is 
special  satisfaction  in  the  decision  Just 
announced.  It  was  the  committee  which 
developed  the  evidence  that  controls 
were  needful;  two  of  its  distinguished 
former  members  shaped  the  legislative 
pattern  for  the  controls. 

The  course  toward  control  of  com- 
munism in  this  country  has  been  beset 
by  many  difficulties.  In  reviewing  these 
and  briefly  describing  the  means  by 
which  those  obstacles  were  surmounted, 
I  speak,  not  in  boast  of  the  committee's 
basic  contribution,  but  only  in  hope  of 
furthering  public  understanding  of  what 
was  a  disputed  matter  and  may  become 
so  again. 

Questions  as  to  the  control  idea  have 
been  raised,  both  before  and  since  the 
enactment  of  control  legislation,  and 
among  those  most  frequently  heard  are 
these: 

Instead  of  controlling  communism, 
why  not  outlaw  the  Communist  Party? 

As  compared  with  a  control  process,  a 
slow  and  expensive  process,  would  not 
outlawry  of  the  party  exterminate  com- 
munism at  once  and  at  little  cost? 

This  impatience  with  controls,  under-, 
standable  as  it  may  be,  has  been  matched 
by  another  attitude,  also  understand- 
able, an  apprehension  that  the  controls 
are  not  a  safeguard,  but  a  possible  in- 
fringement on  the  Constitution.  Some 
have  mistakenly  associated  the  controls 
with  totalitarian  techniques. 

TTie  Board  is  the  focus  of  both  the  im- 
patience and  the  apprehension,  yet  its 
task  has  only  begun.  Ahead  of  the  Board 
lies  a  Supreme  Court  review  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  both  the  order  control- 
ling the  Communist  Party,  and  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  under  which  the 
Board  operates.  The  Communist  Party 
has  announced  it  will  appeal  the  order 
Issued  today. 

Meantime  the  Board's  duties  will 
shortly  be  multiplied.  His  petition  for 
control  of  the  Communist  Party  having 
been  granted,  the  Attorney  General  has 
Indicated  that  he  will  shortly  ask  con- 
trol of  25  other  organizations  believed 
by  him  to  be  Communist  fronts.  In  these 
proceedings  lies  the  prospect  of  more 
confusion  and  controversy. 
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f  By  and  large.  Americans  today  agree 
that  their  Oovemment  shoiild  counter 
the  Communists'  tactics.  There  remain 
dissenters,  both  quiet  and  vociferous,  the 
loudest  of  the  latter  being,  of  course,  the 
Communists.  Haying  once  confused  the 
control  issue  and  divided  the  public  on  it. 
they  will  uiKtoubtedly  seize  upon  the  im- 
pending Communist-front  proceedings  to 
rouse  latent  anxieties  that  the  controls 
will  not  stop  with  communism. 

As  in  its  briefs  filed  in  its  petition  for 
the  injunction,  so  also  after  the  petition 
was  dismissed  and  the  hearing  finally 
opened,  the  party  claimed  that  the  Board 
was  biased  and  that  the  act  carried  a 
"built-in"  verdict  of  guilt.  As  to  bias, 
the  hearing  panel  gave  a  convincing  re- 
buttal in  responding  to  a  test  provided  by 
the  party  itself. 

Of  the  party's  three  witnesses,  it  tran- 
spired that  the  first  it  wanted  summoned 
was  John  Gates,  the  boy  wonder  of  the 
party,  editor  of  its  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Worker,  earlier  convicted  of  conspiracy 
to  advocate  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  and  serving  his  sentence  in 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  when  the  party 
asked  that  he  be  called.  Its  second  wit- 
ness Elizabeth  Gurley  Plynn,  since  con- 
victed of  the  same  crime,  was  also  un- 
available, being  then  on  trial  in  New 
York. 

The  party's  request  that  the  panel  pro- 
duce these  witnesses,  one  from  the  Fed- 
eral lockup,  the  other  from  under  a  F^- 
eral  courts  jurlsdlcUon.  doubtless  em- 
barrassed the  panel,  but  it  met  the  test 
of  fairness  the  party's  choice  of  witnesses 
posed.  At  the  Bocurd  Chairman's  order. 
Gates  was  subpenaed  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  then,  to  hear  Miss  Plynn, 
the  panel  spent  a  week  in  a  New  York 
City  courtroom,  sweltering  in  the  July 
heat. 

When  these  two  and  the  party's  third 
witness,  a  self-professed  Marxist  histo- 
rian named  Herbert  Aptheker,  had  ex- 
pounded their  windy.  Marxian  dialectic, 
and  the  Board  weighed  it  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  of  the  Attorney 
General's  22  witnesses,  fortified  by  462 
documentary  exhibits,  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Communists'  own  librar- 
ies, it  rendered  the  only  finding  possible. 
It  declared  the  party  to  be  "subsidiary 
and  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  ded- 
icated to  our  Government's  overthrow. 

On  the  appeal  to  the  courts  which  the 
act  provides  it.  the  party  doubUess  will 
argue,  as  it  did  in  the  injunction  suit, 
that  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  that  the 
controls  are  indiscriminate,  and  that 
these  controls  violate  the  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly  which,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  national  safety  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  to  all. 

To  what  activities  do  the  controls  ap- 
ply? Reaching  into  the  fields  of  propa- 
ganda, finance,  and  sabotage  and  espi- 
onage where  Commxmists  operate  under- 
ground, the  controls  bring  the  party's 
propaganda  and  finance  into  the  open 
witliout  otherwise  interfering;  party  in- 
filtration of  the  sensitive  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment and  defense  research  and  pro- 
ducUon.  which  it  has  too  often  pene- 
trated, are  closed  off.  In  general,  these 
same  controls  apply  to  Commimist 
fronts. 

Communism  will  contrive  to  oppose 
controls;  of  that  we  may  be  sure.    When 


the  front  proceedings  open  we  shall  hear 
ihe  familiar  cry  of  unconstitutionality,  of 
"thought  control."  and  of  "witch  hunts" 
which  every  effort  to  expose  and  control 
communism  evokes.  Organizations  ad- 
Judged  to  be  dominated  by  the  party  will 
doubtless  appeal  the  Board's  decisions,  as 
the  party  has  announced  it  will  appeal 
the  finding  of  Soviet  domination  and 
control.  Amidst  all  the  clamor  and  con- 
fusion that  still  confront  the  way  to  an 
ultimate  judicial  determination  of  the 
constitutional  questions,  however,  one 
judicial  comment  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  tliree- judge  statutory  court  which 
considered  the  party's  injunction  peti- 
tion, although  not  ruling  on  the  con- 
stitutional questions  did  deny  the  peti- 
tion. The  senior  judge  incorporated  in 
his  opinion  a  definition  of  the  purpose  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  act  The 
opinion  said: 

It  (ttie  act]  repreMnto  an  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  Interest  of  liberty  with  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation  in  combating  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  its 
security.  Since  it  was  felt  that  the  label 
"political  party."  ahould  not  be  used  as  a 
cloak  to  shield  foreign-controUed  groups, 
the  problem  was  how  best  to  remove  the 
cloak  and  yet  leave  imchecked  any  bona 
fide  particlpauon  In  the  political  procefis. 
This.  Congress  sought  to  do. 

This,  a  paraphrase  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Attorney  General's  argument  for  con- 
trols, was  a  succinct,  soimd.  and  clear 
statement  of  the  problem  confronting 
Congress  and  the  way  it  was  solved. 

The  Communists  will,  of  course,  ignore 
It,  but  let  us  hope  that  others  exposed  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  against  con- 
trols wiU  ponder  the  definition  and  take 
It  to  heart. 


The  President  Puts  It  Up  to  Ratsia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIB 

Mondav.  April  20.  1953 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  America  were  almost  unammous  in 
praise  of  President  Eisenhower's  speech 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors.  His  clear-cut  statement  of 
policy  regarding  our  motives  and  his 
challenge  to  Russia  to  back  up  Its  words 
with  deeds  again  gives  this  Nation  the 
advantage  of  seizing  the  initiaUve  in 
leading  the  world  toward  peace.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star: 
At  Last.  Arm  39  T«A«a.  a  National  rouacN 

POUCT 

Washington.— The  United  States,  after  39 
years  of  noundering,  debate,  and  doubt,  again 
has  a  national  foreign  policy,  supported  In 
its  essenUals  by  the  leadership  of  both  po- 
litical parUes  and  the  great  majoritv  of 
citizens.  ' 

That  Is  the  real  significance  of  President 
Elsenhower's  address  to  the  editors  here  yes- 
terday. It  confirms  and  puts  the  capstone 
on  a  modern  American  foreign  policy  which 
has  been  a  long  gen«-atl(»i  In  the  making. 

Prom  1823  to  1900  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  aU  the  foreign  policy  we  had  or  needed. 


We  were  busy  developing  our  ofwn  Nation; 
we  wcreat  much  concerned  about  affairs 
outside  our  own  hemisphere,  and  couldn't 
have  Influenced  them  much  If  we  had  wanted 
to.  In  1900,  after  the  Spanlsh-Amertcan 
War.  we  found  oxnvelvee  with  new  Interests 
In  the  Pacific  and  devised  the  open-door  pel* 
ley  to  protect  those  Interests  as  a  sort  of  a 
lean-to  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Outbreak  of  Work!  War  I  In  1914  signaled 
the  crackup  of  the  old  order.  Elements  in 
that  crackup  Included  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  In  economic,  military,  and 
moral  strength;  the  weakening  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  the  classic  European  powers; 
and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  which 
gave  birth  to  a  new — and  CommunlsV^ 
Russia. 

At  first  the  American  people  did  not  real- 
ize or  didn't  care  that  their  19th  century 
foreign  poUey  did  not  fit  20th-century 
America  In  an  upheaving  world. 

Then  for  10  yean  they  were  driven  by 
doubts  as  to  what  they  could  or  should  do 
In  such  a  world.  Finally,  from  1940  on.  they 
came  more  and  more  to  feel  that  American 
Bec\u"ity  could  lie  only  In  American  leader- 
ship toward  some  kind  of  partnership  with 
other  nations  with  similar  principles. 

Such  a  policy  began  to  be  described  aa 
bipartisan  before  World  War  U  was  won.  By 
the  late  1940's  It  had  important  support 
from  leaders  of  both  parties  In  Congress. 
But  only  with  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's  elec- 
tion was  the  way  finaUy  cleared  to  carry  Its 
basic  principles,  arrived  at  during  the  tenure 
of  one  party.  Into  the  administration  of 
another  party  and  to  buUd  on  that  founda- 
tion a  truly  national  foreign  policy. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, making  his  first  major  address  In  tha 
12  weeks  since  his  Inaugural  message,  and 
speaking  against  the  dramatic  backdrop  of 
Russia's  change  of  leadership  and  its  new 
peace  offensive,  was  able  yesterday  to  tell 
the  world  what  America  stands  for  with  a 
degree  of  authority  not  possessed  In  peace- 
time by  any  President  In  our  generation. 

HlB  plain,  simple  words,  echoing  around 
the  world,  are  calculated  to  take  this  coun- 
try another  mile  toward  a  position  of  initia- 
tive In  the  struggle  with  Russia  for  peace. 

It  win  continue  to  be  a  struggle  all  the 
way.  Mountains  of  negotiation  must  be 
climbed  or  tunneled  Inch  by  Inch  before 
such  goals  as  disarmament,  atomic  control, 
or  even  peace  In  Korea  or  stability  In  Eu- 
rope come  clearly  into  view. 

Did  Ike  talk  too  tough  yesterday,  or  did 
he  demand  too  little?  Some  listeners 
thought  his  recital  of  Russian  derelictions 
might  put  a  damper  on  negotiations, 
others  felt  that  his  demands  for  Russian 
signature  of  an  AustrUn  treaty  and  release 
of  war  prisoners  did  not  go  far  enough  and 
that  he  ahould.  for  example,  have  demanded 
that  the  Soviets  dissolve  the  worldwide  com- 
Inform  maintained  to  undermine  other  kov- 
ernments.  * 

In  such  delicate  areas  of  calculation,  lay 
opinions  must  be  largely  guesses.  But  In 
any  event.  President  Elsenhower  had  laid 
It  on  the  line  to  Russia  without  truciUence 
or  arrogance  and  has  held  out  to  the  world 
a  new  hope  and  vision  of  American  leader- 
ship toward  peace.  Its  Malenkov'i  move 
now. 


Lvht  of  the  WoHd:  A  Potent  Fdm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.    KERSTEN   of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  consUtuents  of  mine. 
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Mr.  Robert  Kames,  Roy  Kaiser,  and 
William  Chappelle.  all  of  Milwaukee. 
.  Wis.,  composed  a  song  entitled  "Light 
of  the  World."  the  words  of  which  elo- 
quently portray  the  central  issues  of  the 
world  today:  The  necessity  of  a  faith 
in  God. 

/v  short  movie  has  been  made  based 
upon  the  music  and  the  words  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  see.  It  carries 
a  highly  worthwhile  message  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  I  hope 
that  our  President  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  movie  and  hear  the 
music.  I  am  certain  that  he  Is  in  hearty 
accord  with  both. 
I  include  herewith  the  words  of  the 

song: 

The  Light  or  thx  Wobu) 

The  world  Is  In  darkne«s 

The  people  in  despair 

There  is  greed  and  there  Is  hatred 

And  war  everywhere. 

Half  the  people  are  conquered 

And  enslaved  by  men 

Who  are  godless,  ruthless,  and  depraved 

Their  Iron  Curtain  has  shut  out  the  light 

And  they  have  made  might  the  master  of 

right. 
But  our  faith  can  turn  this  night  Into  day 
Bo.  let  us  pray. 

Light  of  the  world 

Bhlne  brighter  and  brighter 

A  beacon  to  guide  us 

To  victory  and  peace. 

Shine  In  our  hearts 
Wherever  we're  fighting 
That  freedom  may  reign 
When  the  battles  have  ceased. 

Shine  on  the  conquered  ones 
Keep  their  hopes  high 
/  Don't  let  their  faith  or  their  coiirage  die 
Shine  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  men 
Cleanse  them  of  greed  and  of  hatred 
Lead  us  to  victory  with  banners  unfurled 
Bhlne  ever  bright.  Ught  of  the  world. 


BUI  To  Add  njnder  God^  to  Pledge  of 
Allegiaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30, 1953. 1  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
to  provide  that  the  familiar  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust."  now  appearing  on 
United  States  coins,  be  used  as  a  can- 
cellation mark  on  United  States  mail. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  I  ex- 
pressed my  feeling  that  this  is  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  time  to  reproclaim  our 
adherence  to  this  reverent,  historic  mot- 
to. It  strikes  at  the  philosophical  roots 
of  communism,  atheism,  and  material- 
ism. 

I  have  been  wonderfully  and  pleas- 
antly surprised.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  the 
response  which  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  has  inspired  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  mail  from  individuals  and  pa- 
triotic and  religious  organizations  ex- 
pressing whole  hearted  approval  of  the 
idea  of  the  bill,  and  strengthening  my 
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deep-seated  conviction  that  the  people  of 
America  recognize  the  religious  origins 
and  traditions  of  our  country  as  our  real 
bulwark  against  communism. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced another  bill,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 243,  to  extend  the  pubUc  proclama- 
tion of  our  religious  traditions  and  our 
dependence  on  divine  providence. 

This  bill  proposes  a  change  in  the 
wording  of  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Include  the  words  "under  God."  With 
this  deeply  signiflcant  change,  the  pledge 
would  read  as  follows: 

I  pledge  aUeglance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation,  under  God,  In- 
divisible, with  Uberty  and  Jvistlce  for  all. 

The  author  of  the  pledge  was  Francis 
Bellamy,  who  was  born  in  Moimt  Mor- 
ris, N.  Y..  May  13,  1855,  and  died  August 
28.  1931.  Bellamy  had  been  trained  for 
the  ministry  and  was  ordained  in  1879 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Palls. 
N.  Y..  but  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  he 
was  an  employee  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion magazine,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  for  the  national 
public  school  celebration  which  was  be- 
ing held  throughout  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  the  dedication  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  grounds 
in  Chicago  on  October  21. 1892,  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

In  its  original  form,  the  pledge  first 
appeared  on  the  official  program  of 
the  celebration  and  has  been  recited 
from  that  day  to  this,  with  some  changes, 
by  schoolchildren  all  over  America.  Its 
measured  and  ringing  phrases  pledge 
our  adherence  to  those  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  freemen  in  a  free  country  that 
are  symbolized  by  the  flag. 

Bellamy's  original  wording  was 
changed  slightly  by  the  first  and  second 
National  Flag  Conferences  in  1923  and 
1924  and  his  work  was  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  by  Public  Law  287,  79th  Congress, 
approved  December  28,  1945. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  recitation  of 
the  pledge,  with  this  addition,  "under 
God,"  by  our  schoolchildren  will  bring  to 
them  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  patriotism.  Love  of  coun- 
try is  not  Just  a  blind  adherence  to  an 
institution  evolved  out  of  the  mind  of 
man  and  established  and  maintained  by 
^uman  hands  alone.  This  deception  was 
the  scheme  establishing  the  wicked  idol- 
atry of  the  state,  impregnated  into  the 
fertile  young  minds  of  the  Hitler  youth, 
and  their  Soviet  counterparts.  Rather, 
love  of  country  is  a  devotion  to  an  in- 
stitution that  finds  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment in  the  moral  law  and  com- 
mands our  respect  and  allegiance  so  long 
as  it  provides  that  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  in  which  freemen  can  work  out  their 
own  immortal  destinies. 

Our  coimtry  was  bom  under  God,  and 
only  under  God  will  it  live  as  a  citadel  of 
freedom.  Realizing  this,  our  children 
after  us  will  take  up  the  responsibilities 
of  government  in  the  same  traditions 
set  out  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

This  bill  is  timely  and  I  feel  certain 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in 
early  action  for  its  passage. 


Milwadcc*  Conly  Board  of  Snpenrisors 
Urges  CoiutmctioB  of  St  Lawrence 
Waterway  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wisooNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  16th  of  Aprtl  of  this 
year,  the  Milwaukee  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway. 

This  great  project  should  be  started 
without  further  delay.  If  we  do  not  take 
action  now  it  might  well  be  that  our 
friendly  neighbor,  Canada,  will  take  over 
the  project  depriving  us  of  what  should 
be  our  rightful  position  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway. 

I  include  within  my  remarks  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors: 

Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  authorizing 
necessary  governmental  action  to  establish 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway;   and 

Whereas,  at  the  hearing  on  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  resolution  held  be- 
fore the  said  Senate  in  1948.  the  Milwaukee 
Association  of  Commerce  recommended  de- 
ferment of  the  project,  but  today  has 
changed  its  stand  and  recommends  its  con- 
struction; and 

Whereas  the  best  Interest  of  the  ctty  and 
county  of  Milwaukee  and  the  entire  State 
of  Wisconsin  will  be  greatly  served  by  the 
early  establishment  of  this  great  project; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Countf  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  this  16th 
day  of  April  1953,  That  the  Representatives 
In  Congress  from  Milwaukee  County  and  the 
United  States  Senators  from  Wisconsin  be 
and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  tha 
said  seaway  bill;  and  be  It  further  ? 

Resolved,  That  the  county  clerk  Is  directed 
to  transmit  forthwith  certified  copies  of  thU 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress from  MUwaukee. 


Beware  of  Kremlin  Peace  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  of  3  weeks  ago  from  the  Chris- 
tian ScieiM;e  Monitor  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  In  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing 
over  the  liberation  of  a  few  American 
prisoners  In  Korea,  we  need  more  than 
ever  to  be  on  our  guard.  Mr.  Drummond 
subscribes  to  the  thesis  I  have  advocated 
for  years,  the  Kremlin  does  not  change 
its  S9o\A,  but  only  its  tactics.    I  warned 
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of  this  when  we  forced  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment  at  a  time  when  it  had  the  Com- 
munists on  the  nm.  to  give  in  to  Commu- 
nist peace  feelers,  but  the  warning  was 
ignored  and  the  Communists  were  able 
to  regroup  and  win  in  China.  I  warned 
again  in  June  1951  when  we  had  the 
Communists  on  the  rope  in  Korea,  but 
we  fell  into  their  trap  and  started  peace 
talks  with  the  result  they  have  had 
2  years  to  regroup,  build  their  strength, 
and  continue  to  kill  American  boys.  Now 
a  new  voice  from  the  Kremlin  is  heard 
talking  about  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  shoot  down  our  planes,  still 
vilify  America  and  start  naked  aggres- 
sion in  Laos.  It  is  encouraging  that  so 
many  now  are  recognizing  the  hjrpocrisy 
of  the  Kremlin  and  are  warning  that  the 
real  purpose  of  any  Communist  peace 
move  is  to  gain  time  and  strength  for  a 
new  and  more  profitable  ofFensive.  It 
is  we  who  want  peace;  what  they  want 
and  are  determined  to  get  by  one  method 
or  another  is  world  conquest.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Drummond  follows: 
Bewakx  of  Krzmxjm  Pxacx  Talk 
(By  Boscoe  Drummond) 

Washikgton. — The  Kremlin  haa  estab- 
lished a  Bxifflclently  aoUd  record  of  nonper- 
formance BO  that  the  current  Soviet  peace 
feelers  have  to  be  considered  guilty  until 
proved  innocent. 

Mr.  Malenkov's  new  soft  talk,  purring 
words,  and  peace-can-be-bad-for-the-asklng 
speeches  may — possibly,  conceivably,  per- 
haps, maybe — signallxe  a  change  of  heart  In 
Moscow. 

More  than  likely  they  signalize  a  change 
of  tactics,  not  a  change  of  purpose,  and  con- 
stitute a  bland,  subtle  temptation  to  the 
United  States — and  the  West — again  to  step 
Into  a  Kremlin  trap. 

Fortunately,  the  attitude  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  is  one  of  watchful- 
ness— definite  watchfulness — to  vise  the 
President's  own  description  of  his  attitude. 

The  President  will  welcome  any  real  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  leaders  want  to  do 
something,  not  merely  say  something,  about 
peace.  He  has  stated  that  he  is  ready  to 
fo  a  full  halfway;  that  he  Is  willing  to  bury 
the  cold-war  past  If  Moscow  wants  to  begin 
a  peaceful  present. 

But  he  also  has  made  It  clear  that  he  will 
not  deal  in  appeasement  and  will  not  leap 
Into  any  Big  Four  meeting  unless  there  ts 
clew  svldence  that  the  Kremlin  la  not  merely 
using  negotiation  ••  an  instrument  of  propa- 
ganda. 

The  PrMldenfi  task  la  to  keep  the  door 
Offtx  but  the  safe  looked. 

Why  does  a  Soviet  trap  have  to  be  guarded 
against  and  what  would  a  Soviet  trap  M«k 
to  aooompUaht 

A  Soviet  trap  haa  to  be  guarded  agi^n't 
beoauM  there  la  no  evidenoe  yet  that  Soviet 

{mrpoM*  ttr*  being  obanged  one  lota.  Krem- 
In  purpoMt.  as  prov«d  ^  aotloni  tv«a  whan 
danled  by  worda.  art  theee: 

To  eonaolldat*  and  Mtend  the  Oommunlst- 
eontroUed  artaa  of  the  world. 

TO  or«ate  dUunlty  among  the  free  nations 
and  to  foater  disintegration  In  the  non*Ooia* 
aunlat  ooalltion. 

TO  try  to  aeduea  Amerloa,  Britain.  Prane«, 
and  the  other  free  oountrlea  Into  cutting 
baok  their  military  buildup,  Into  weakening 
their  defenses,  and  Into  going  to  aleep  in  a 
dream  of  false  aeourlty. 

And  when  the  President  oounaels  watch- 
fulneea— definite  watohfulneea— Is  he  being 
Just  too.  too  suspicious  of  Kremlin  motives? 

The  fact  la  that  every  particle  of  experience 
with  Soviet  peaoe  talk  coxmsels  watchfulness 
and  warns  with  flashing  red  llghU  against 
gulUbUlty. 


Remember  that  on  June  23.  1951,  on  ex- 
plicit directions  from  Moscow  Yakov  A.  Malik, 
chief  Soviet  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
unctuously  invited  negotiations  to  bring  the 
Korean  war  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  is  now  641  days  since  the  deceptive  peace 
feeler  was  dropped  on  the  conference  table 
of  the  U.  N.  and  those  641  days  the  Commru- 
nists  have  used  to  resist  productive  negotia- 
tion, to  prolong  the  war,  to  build  up  pre- 
viously depleted  military  strength,  and 
finally,  last  fall,  to  reject  the  Indian  armistice 
proposal  to  end  the  Korean  fighting. 

Remember  that  in  the  spring  of  1951  Mos- 
cow put  on  such  a  barrage  of  peace  talk  de- 
mands that  there  be  an  inunediate  meeting 
of  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  that  there 
seemed  to  the  West  no  other  course  than  to 
show  we  were  willing  to  talk,  though  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
talk  which  Moscow  wanted.  And  the  West 
was  right  again.  To  find  out  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  reaching  an  agreement  on 
even  what  a  Big -Four  conference  would  talk 
about  a  meeting  of  deputy  foreign  ministers 
was  held  in  Paris,  and  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive managed  to  drag  out  the  sessions  4 
months  and  successfully  resisted  every  effort 
to  get  an  agreed  agenda.  I  was  in  Paris  at 
the  time,  and  I  know  something  of  how  in- 
genious the  Soviet  deputy  had  to  be  to  avoid 
agreement. 

And  so  it  Isn't  being  very  suspicious  to  be 
on  the  alert  against  another  Kremlin  trap. 
Such  alertness  can  spring  from  spiritual  in- 
tuition and  it  can  spring  from  the  diplo- 
matic experience  which  we  have  had  In  re- 
cent years. 

And  what  would  Mr.  Malenkov  like  to  ac- 
complish by  timing  some  propaganda  peace 
negotiations  to  run  during  the  next  few 
months?  Wouldn't  it  be  something  if  he 
could  put  on  a  kind  of  peace-ls-almost-here 
show  to  lure  Congress  into  nipping  off  a  few 
more  billion  dollars  from  vital  defense  appro- 
priations or  cutting  back  essential  mUltary 
aid  to  Europe  and  Asia  ex-  to  lure  France  and 
Germany  into  scrapping  the  European  Army 
plan  as  no  longer  urgent? 

Watchfulness,  definite  watchfulness — ^that 
Is  the  need  of  the  hour. 


Preserve  Americao  Confidence — Streiifth 
of  Our  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MXCHIOAM 

IN  TRI  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 
Tuesday,  Aprti  21.  1953 

Ur,  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  toy  remarks,  X  Include 
herewith  a  timely  editorial  enUtled  "The 
Bond  of  Society."  which  appeared  In  the 
April  20, 1M3.  iMue  of  the  ChrlaUan  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  ThU  weU-wrltten  article 
bring!  into  sharp  focua  a  very  lerloue 
problem  now  facing  the  American  people 
in  this  critical  hour  of  fear,  suspicion, 
and  distrust  I  recommend  It  Xor  the 
•erious  study  of  my  ooUeagues. 

The  e<iltorlal  follows: 

Tm  Bom  ov  Sooarr 

Let  ui  watch  John  and  Mary  Doe,  that 
ubiquitous  couple  who  work  so  hard  at  being 
typical  Americana,  aa  they  go  through  1 
typical  day. 

John,  as  usual,  gets  up  from  the  breakfast 
table,  klaeee  Mary  goodby.  walks  briskly  to 
the  bus  stop,  dlmbe  on  board,  and  takes  his 
accustomed  seat  Just  behind  the  driver.  A 
stranger  siU  down  beside  him.  Although 
John  Is  quite  aware  that  pickpockets  ply 


their  trade  in  the  Mg  city,  he  doesnt  expect 
his  seat  mate  to  be  one.    He  lent. 

As  John  arrives  at  the  terminal  he  recalls 
he  mxist  buy  a  new  book  of  weekly  rides. 
The  ticket  seller  pushes  the  coupons  and  the 
change  through  the  window.  John  counts 
the  latter  automatically,  expecting  it  will  be 
correct.     It  is. 

He  ascends  to  his  office,  doffs  his  hat,  sits 
down  at  his  desk,  and  nods  a  friendly  good 
naorning  to  Charlie,  his  assistant.  John  Is 
no  stripling.  He  knows  there  are  such  things 
as  office  politics  and  ambitious  assistants 
who  carry  figurative  knives  up  their  sleeves. 
But  he  doesnt  assume  such  motives  in 
Charlie,  and  he  looks  at  Charlie's  smUe,  not 
his  coat  cuffs. 

At  lunch  time  John  takes  his  salary  check 
to  the  bank.  He  has  read  and  heard — who 
hasn't? — of  bank  tellers  who  have  embezzled 
depositors'  funds.  John  nevertheless  hands 
over  his  hard-earned  pay  without  a  quiver. 

Back  at  his  desk,  he  takes  a  few  moments 
to  telephone  Dick  Roe,  carpenter-builder 
back  in  Suburbia.  He  asks  Dick  about  how 
much  It  would  cost  to  reshlngle  the  roof  of 
the  family  garage,  and  tells  him  to  go  ahead. 
John  doesn't  demand  a  written  contract  or 
ask  for  other  bids.  He's  had  previous  deal- 
ings with  Dick,  and  has  an  idea  that  the 
latter  is  less  interested  in  a  onetime  killing 
than  in  repeat  business  and  conununlty 
respect. 

And  he  goes  home  to  watch  his  neighbor 
plant  some  shrubs  along  their  common 
property  line  (which  neither  has  ever 
thought  of  having  surveyed),  and  to  greet 
Mary — who  during  her  day  and  in  her  orbit 
has  behaved  much  as  John,  and  for  the 
same  reasoiu. 

Mary  bade  John  goodby  that  morning 
with  an  unspoken  hope  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  work  late  at  the  office  that  night. 
She  knew,  of  course,  that  occasionally  hus- 
bands have  used  overtime  work  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  cover  somewhat  extraciurlcular  be- 
havior. But  that  wasn't  what  concerned 
Mary.  She  Just  wanted  John  home,  and  he 
worked  hard  enough  anyway. 

She  saw  the  youngsters  start  for  school 
and  an  unknown  neighbor  give  them  a  lift 
in  his  car — without  suspecting  a  kidnaping. 
She  went  to  the  supermarket  for  her  bi- 
weekly shopping.  She  wished,  vaguely,  that 
pricee  were  lower  and  some  qualities  better. 
But  she  assumed,  tacitly,  when  she  bought 
a  pound  or  a  dozen  she  would  get  Just  that, 
and  that  the  cashier  would  give  her  back  the 
right  change.  When  she  got  home  she  let  in 
the  meter  reader  from  the  electric  company 
without  conscious  qualms  about  his  being 
a  robber  In  disguise. 

What  we  have  seen  here  at  work  In  a  typi- 
cal day  of  typical  Americans  ts  confidence. 
It  Is  the  bond  of  community  and  nation. 
To  reveres  Its  fundamental  pattern  of  mu« 
tual  trust,  seasoned  with  a  healthy  aware- 
ness of  the  weak  and  the  wicked,  would  be 
to  bring  eoolety  down  Into  a  chaos  of  con- 
flict. It  la  a  pattern  moat  Americana  apply 
Intuitively  to  their  family,  tooial.  and  butl- 
nesi  relatlonahlpa. 

Do  thay  alao  apply  It  to  their  thinking 
toward  public  Nrvloe  and  public  Mrvantaf 
T^y  used  to—with,  perhape.  an  added  daah 
of  caution  where  potltlos  entered  in.  Now~ 
we  are  far  from  being  sure.  The  corrosive  of 
doubt  hat  been  spreading.  It  can  be  blamed, 
in  the  main,  on  the  threat  of  Imperialistic 
eommunlsm  without  and  conspiratorial 
eommuntsm  within,  on  the  IrraUonal  com- 
ponent In  the  fear  of  both,  and  on  the  wlU- 
Ingneea  of  some  politicians  to  borrow  the 
Communists'  own  device— argument  by  def- 
amation Instead  of  reason. 

A  people's  life  cannot  be  compartmented. 
Can  a  nation  long  permit  suspicions,  ha- 
tred, and  fears  to  infect  one  whole  segment 
of  lu  thinking  and  expect  that  It  can  keep 
decency  and  confidence  ruling  all  the  reett 
It  is  time  for  ■elf-esaminatlon--long  pact 
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this  largess  possible. 
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the  Means  of  faying  Their  Taxes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  IfSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Bdr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  to 
give  our  own  people  some  tax  relief  in- 
stead of  financing  the  tax  relief  of  other 
countries.  Contracts  placed  abroad  cer- 
tainly do  not  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  catching  up  with  these 
schemes  for  wasting  American  money. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted  I  am  inserting  the  result  of 
research  conducted  by  Paul  O.  Peters, 
editor  of  News  Bulletin: 

EGA   AMD   MUTAL   SSCXnUTT   HaVDOOTS   to   THX 
UNTTCO  KiKGOOlI   PSOBABLT  HELPED  BunSH 

Firm  nt  Utn>i:x8iDDiNG  American  Manutac- 

TtTRERS    ON    GEKsaATOBS    AND    TSAMSFORM EB8 

ros  CHUT  Joseph  Dam  in  Washington 

About  51  miles  downstream  from  Qrsnd 
Coulee  Dszn  on  the  Columbia  River,  near  the 
town  of  Bridgeport,  Wash.,  the  Army  engi- 
neers are  constructing  a  aao-foot  concrete 
dam  which  will  eventually  store  sufflcient 
water  for  the  generation,  at  full  capacity,  of 
960,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy. 

The  plans  contemplate  the  installation  of 
16  generating  units,  and  only  recently,  after 
several  years  of  planning,  were  bids  adver- 
tised for  4  generators  and  10  transformers. 
When  the  bids  were  opened  on  the  4  genera- 
tors, the  low  bid  by  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  was  for  94,096,363.  However  a  British 
firm  was  the  lowest  bidder  with  a  tender  to 
supply  the  generators  for  14.406,493.  Thus, 
the  American  manufacturer  was  underbid  by 
•589.870. 

On  the  10  transformers,  the  Maloney  Bee- 
trie  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  submitted  the  low- 
est American  bid  in  the  amount  of  •2,204.086. 
Here  again  a  British  manufacturer  underbid 
the  Americans  with  an  offer  of  |1,8313?0 
which  was  $373,306  below  the  lowest  Ameri- 
can bM.  In  all  the  Brltlah  firms  underbid 
the  Americans  by  •902,076. 

In  1931.  Dean  Wallace  Brett  Donham  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  University,  in  his  book 
Business  Adrift  warned: 

"Unless  we  protect  our  home  tndustrlet. 
wt  shall  meet  more  and  more  the  competl* 
tk>n  of  commodities  produced  abroad  under 
lower  itandardi  of  living  by  manufaeturert 
who  use  our  beet  tachnology  and  managt* 
ment." 

Und«r  aOA  and  Mutual  Steurlty  aid  pro« 
grama  between  April  «.  l9iM  and  April  10. 
ISM,  our  Qovernment  protldtd  ttohnloal 
wrvleee  to  the  Unlt«d  Kingdom  manufae< 
turere  eoeting  II  mtlllon.  W«  also  provided 
on  a  grant  baati  th«  foUowlng  eommodltlw: 

Monferrout  mttals  and  prod- 
uct*  ISM.  WO.  000 

Xroo  and  atael  mill  matarials 

•ad     products.     Including 

ttrroaUoyt 01.400.000 

Metallic    ores    and    oonoen- 

tratee M.  700, 000 

Monmetalllo    minerals .      «8. 000. 000 

Machinery  and  equipment 117. 100. 000 

Total,    excluding    tech- 
nical  servioe* tlO.BOO.OOO 

On  top  of  this  matarlal  assistance  tor 
production,  we  also  supplied  the  United 
Kingdom  with  bread  grains,  maats.  sugar. 


Coal  Indastry  Saffers  AaoChcr  Severe 
Blow:  Closiiif  of  HydroseaatkHi  Plant 
m  Hkaovi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OP  PENNSVXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  coal 
Industry  recently  has  suffered  two  severe 
blows,  affecting  not  only  the  Industry 
Itself  but  the  men  employed  therein. 
One,  of  course,  Is  the  importation  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  an  order  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  closing  the  hydrogenation 
plant  in  Missouri. 

This  plant  was  one  of  the  largest  to 
develop  the  process  of  extracting  oil 
from  coal.  It  was  Initiated  In  the  77th 
Congress  as  a  result  of  studies  of  a  joint 
congressional  committee,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  Since  that 
time,  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  field,  to  the  point  where  the  cost 
of  producing  this  oil  is  almost  competi- 
tive with  the  regular  oil-producing  In- 
dustry. 

Why  this  action  should  be  taken  now 
mystifies  me.  Is  there  no  one  in  this 
administration  who  is  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  vast  coal  Industry  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miners  em- 
ployed in  it? 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  Join  with 
him  in  calling  on  the  Secretary  to  re- 
consider this  matter  in  view  of  the  ex- 
treme consequences  which  would  follow 
IX  this  order  la  carried  through: 

AnoL  10,  105S. 
Ron.  DovoLAi  McKat, 

gecrttcry  o/  th9  fnfeHof. 

WaHinptwk,  D,  O, 

Dbar  Mr.  BBCRiraaT:  Th*  constantly  In- 
creasing demand  for  fuels  from  the  reser- 
voir of  our  national  r««our«M  la  a  prime  fac- 
tor In  our  spaclal  iteurtty  and  economy. 
It  Is  of  •peelal  ilffnl&cance  to  those  tntarwtcd 
In  coal,  because  tvca  eontcrratlte  fortoaata 
indicate  our  dlaeovcry,  production,  and  con- 
•umpUon  of  oU  and  gai  are  at  luch  a  pace 
•■  to  make  mandatory  th«  production  of 
these  fuel!  from  coal  In  the  neat  dtoada. 

Thus,  It  la  with  deep  eoncam  that  I  read 
In  the  prtaa  ct  your  decision  to  shut  down 
the  ejcparlmanui  plant  tor  the  hydrcgMa- 
tlon  of  coal  at  Louisiana.  Mo.  Thepw>piao( 
the  United  BUtes  have  approximately  |78 
million  of  their  tax  money  invested  in  this 
plant.  I  understand  and  sympathiae  with 
the  desire  to  economise  and  bring  down  the 
cost  of  Qovernment.  X  share  the  hope  of 
all  taxpayers  In  thU  regard.  X  am  appalled, 
however,  at  the  long-range  consequence  of 
this  action  which  seems  to  belle  thoughtful 
review  of  the  sltuaUon,  and  reveals  the  ab- 
sence of  a  forward  look  to  the  fuel  situaUoa 
which  will  inevitably  confront  us. 


TTie  Bureau  of  Mines  of  your  Department 
carries  on  oU-  and  gas-produdng  experi- 
ments in  six  comparatively  small  labora- 
tories. Considering  the  Importance  of  the 
product  to  our  security  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  aggregate  annual  ezpendltiire  for 
this  work,  whether  with  oU  shale  or  coal,  is 
modest,  indeed. 

Of  these  various  laboratories,  the  one  In 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  is  probably  the  most  im- 
porUnt  from  the  point  of  view  of  rapid  ad- 
vance In  the  development  of  an  adequate 
process,  commercially  feasible,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  coal. 

A  quick  check  of  the  situation  reveals  that 
without  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  take 
final  action  plans  are  under  way,  not  only 
to  shut  down  the  operation,  but  to  dispose 
of  the  pUnts  and  to  permit  the  dispersal  of 
the  highly  trained  technicians  and  profes- 
sional men  who  now  operate  the  study. 

Why  is  there  such  a  rush?  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  these  technicians  are  lost  to  the  Oov- 
emment.  continuation  or  resumption  of  this 
work  will  be  delayed  an  unconscionably  long 
time,  even  if  the  Congress  wishes  the  work 
to  go  on?  And  you  will  recall  that  this 
program  was  set  up  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment by  Congress. 

What  is  the  Justification  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  small  Item  which  is  intended 
to  secure  our  future  safety?  Have  you  con- 
sulted with  appropriate  officials  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense?  Has  this  been  dls. 
cussed  with  thoee  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  full  employment?  Will 
not  this  alleged  saving  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year  have  to 
be  paid  many  times  over  as  our  need  grows 
greater  for  these  fuels?  Can  this  purported 
economy  result  In  anything  but  injury  to 
the  taxpayers? 

Naturally  I  am  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  this  abrupt  action  on  our  national  coal 
Industry.  Development  of  a  sound  coal- 
hydrogenatlon  process,  which  can  be  utilized 
by  private  industry,  would  supply  the  people 
of  our  country  with  oil,  gas,  and  other  in- 
numerable byprodixrts  of  coal:  it  would  affect 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Invested 
capital,  as  well  as  the  greatly  needed  oppor* 
tunity  for  gainful  employmei)t  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  mine  workers. 

If  economy  is  the  purpose,  then  some  of 
It  can  be  achieved  by  selling  on  the  open 
market,  or  at  least  charging  the  other  Qov- 
ernment agencies  which  use  them,  the  prod* 
ucts  and  byproducts  of  this  laboratory. 

XTndsr  all  circumstances,  Mr.  Secretary, 
could  you  not  poetpoite  the  execution  of 
your  order  pending  further  study  and  analy- 
sis of  the  subject,  with  due  regard  to  the 
national  Interest  and  all  others  vitally  af> 
fected. 

Sincerely  youra, 

JOam  L. 


Dr.  QiirlM  C  Cgerojt  Sckallit,  Rblo* 
iImi,  ni  B^icilw 

IZTENSZON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

ov  oaufoama 
ZN  TVS  ROUBl  OF  RVRISKN'IAIIW 

Thunimt,  Mareh  M.  19SJ 

IfCr.POULBON.  Mr.  SpMkktr. lam  In- 
serting In  the  Racoao  the  following  edl* 
torlal  and  biographical  sketch,  taken 
from  the  Xjos  Angeks  Tidings  of  March 
37. 1953.  eoneemlng  Dr.  Charles  C.  Con- 
roy.  a  scholarly  ChrlsUan  gentleman  as 
well  as  an  Internationally  known  scien- 
tist, historian,  and  educator,  who  re- 
cently passed  away  In  Los  Angeles  at  the 
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age  of  72.  He  was  reputed  to  be  the 
foremost  authority  on  California  church 
history,  and  his  life  is  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow: 
(From  the  Tldlnga  of  ICarch  27.  1963] 

"Egghead"  is  the  ugly  word  of  opprobrium 
reserved  now  in  Journals  of  opinion  for  the 
dlsUlusloned  Intellectuals  out  of  Harvard  and 
elsewhere  who  mistook  the  evil  and  mis- 
shaped the  policy  to  frame  the  night  of 
horror  that  haunts  us. 

We  remember  the  breed.  We  remember  the 
profeeaor  wearied  with  the  patient  round  of 
teaehlzig  catapulted  by  measured  praise  of 
twentieth  century  democracy  Into  lucrative 
headUnea.  Wt  remember  the  campus  char- 
Mt«r  whoM  sole  claim  to  fame  waa  hia  name 
•mUMnned  on  the  left  side  of  letterheads  ad> 
tooatiog  apurioua  fronts  and  dubloua  eauMt. 
We  remember  the  research  apecialist,  know« 
lag  more  and  more  about  Um  and  iMt,  who 
waa  aootpted  by  tiM  gullible  ai  an  arbttw  of 
a  people's  deattny.  We  remember  tlMlr  prod« 
uets,  the  bright  young  men.  who  at  110.000 
a  year  bartered  their  country's  heritage  tor 
the  mumbo-Jumbo  of  a  nev«r>ne>r«r  land. 
We  reapectfuUy  auhmlt  that  theee  Indeed  were 
^'enhMds**  but  hardly  inteilectuala. 

8tUl  the  blg>siege  guns  are  wheeled  Mp  to 
repel  post  haste  the  supposed  assault  on  the 
untrammeled  pursuit  of  the  intellect, 
Again,  in  strange  fate,  the  pursuers  of  the 
guilty  are  hounded  Instead.  College  pro- 
fessors decry  the  wrath  of  the  deluded,  tbe 
Just  scorn  of  the  deceived-  College  presi- 
dents dtsmlsa  as  witch  hunts  the  pained 
apur  to  their  laggard  wills.  PamptUeteers 
are  found  again  with  propagandists  in  re- 
senting congressional  Intrusion  of  red 
hunting  on  shaded  campuses.  In  academic 
halls.  Even  bishops  find  it  expedient  to 
repeat  again  the  age  old  verities  on  the 
glorious  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Two  things  seem  evident  In  all  the  hul- 
labaloo. The  only  attack  on  the  ways  of  the 
intellect  comes  from  the  "eggheads"  them- 
■elves  who  in  their  shattered  mirror  of  ma- 
terialism find  only  a  fragmented  world  with- 
out meaning  fit  purpose.  These  have  brash- 
ly  envisioned  a  new  wcM'Id  unmindful  of  the 
wealth  laboriously  achieved  by  the  old. 
Their  little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing  as 
they  project  the  future  apart  from  under- 
standing of  the  sweep  of  the  past.  They 
cannot  understand  why  if  man  is  only  a 
"stir  in  the  slime,  a  fuss  in  the  mud"  he 
deserves  naught  but  tyranny. 

The  ways  of  the  Intellect  need  no  defense 
from  anyone.  Truth  is  its  own  reward  and 
only  in  truth  Is  there  freedom.  Truth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  stream  of  perennial  phi- 
losophy, in  the  lessons  of  history.  In  the 
glories  of  literature.  In  the  wonders  of  mod- 
em science.  Truth  is  synthesized  in  a 
searching  knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  His  chief 
handiwork,  man.  No  mind  steeped  in  this 
tradition  of  freemen  will  ever  blunder  into 
betrayal.  No  Intellect  sure  of  its  own  nature 
and  of  the  rock  whence  It  is  hewn  will  be 
found  among  the  pathetic  "eggheads"  of 
our  day. 

These  reflections  crowd  as  we  fold  away 
tn  shining  memory  the  gracious  presence  of 
Charles  Clllford  Corux>y.  light  of  the  mind 
in  the  Southland  for  almost  3  generations. 
In  him  letu-nlng  was  wedded  to  the  spirit  in 
the  making  of  a  scholarly  Christian  gentle- 
man. Faith  Illumined  his  vistas  of  reason 
and  formed  him  completely  in  the  ways  of 
wisdom  and  prudence. 

As  a  professor,  he  found  tn  the  Christian 
synthesis  ever  brilliant  facets  of  Inexhaus- 
tible riches.  As  the  editco'  of  the  Tidings 
for  many  years,  hia  pen  surveyed  the  scene 
with  the  certainty  of  tills  endiirlng  tradi- 
tion. His  learning  was  vast  and  profound, 
for  notiilng  human  was  foreign  to  his  hum- 
ble pursuit.  He  remained  to  the  end  in  de- 
votion at  the  slirlne  of  truth  as  he  turned 
away  in  sadness  from  the  sliazn  taxA  pre- 


tense ttiat  marred  tlie  groves  of  Academe. 
Mow  In  His  light  he  will  see  light. 

BlOOKAPHICAI.   SKXTCH 

Dr.  Cliarles  C.  Conroy.  K.  H.  S..  inter- 
nationally known  scientist,  historian,  edu- 
cator, and  "a  man  unique  in  his  generation," 
waa  burled  at  Calvary  Cemetery. 

His  Eminence  James  Francis  Cardinal  Mc- 
Intyre  presided  at  the  solemn  requiem  mass 
in  St.  Paul's  Church  and  Imparted  the  final 
absolution. 

Dr.  Conroy  preceded  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Gor- 
man, now  coadjutor  bishop  of  Dallas,  aa 
editor  of  the  Tidings.  He  held  the  poet  13 
years,  from  1913  to  19ae. 

A  man  of  dlTersifled  talents,  his  etudlee 
and  attainments  won  for  him  international 
profeaaional  diitinotion  In  astronomy,  mete- 
orology, eeismology,  history,  and  other  de« 
partments  of  learning.  Me  waa  a  member 
of  the  worldl  leading  aeientlfie  aoeleties, 

"Hera  was  one  who  was  tereed  in  an  in* 
eomparable  degree  In  the  fleldt  of  theoretleal 
knowledge,  yet  he  remained  untainted  by 
any  aplrlt  ot  meohanlam  or  matariallam." 
ik«r.  Fatrtek  J.  Dtgnan.  arohdtooeaan  au« 
parintendent  ot  aehoola.  said  In  hi*  aermoa 
at  the  requiem. 

"One  thing  sums  up  hie  character:  the 
Church  of  Ood  was  hia  all.** 

A  man  of  Uue  perspeotlve.  Dr.  Conroy 
demonstrated  that  there  waa  no  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  edenoe.  lionalgnor  Dlg- 
nan  said. 

Dr.  Conroy  was  the  foremost  authority  on 
California  church  lilstory.  He  had  seen  the 
Archdiocese  grow  from  40.000  Catholics  scat- 
tered in  an  area  eight  times  its  present  siae, 
to  the  nearly  1,000.000  it  now  numbers. 

He  witnessed  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles 
from  a  city  of  four  parishes  to  the  present 
aOO.  Often  he  recalled  having  seen  Plo  Pico, 
California's  last  Mexican  governor,  strolling 
down  Main  Street. 

"He  was  a  peerless  Clirlstlan  gentleman,  a 
man  to  whom  we  shall  long  look  as  a  leg- 
endary figure  by  reason  of  the  gifts  with 
which  God  had  endowed  him,"  Monslgnor 
Dlgnan  said  in  his  eulogy. 

AMAZING    ICEMOBT 

He  described  Dr.  Conroy's  attainments,  his 
incredible  range  of  luiowledge,  tremendous 
patience  for  detail,  amazingly  vivid  memory 
of  experiences  and  remote  facts  of  tilstory, 
his  passion  for  exactitude  and  precision — 
and  his  simplicity,  himfiility  and  courage. 

"No  knight  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail 
ever  was  more  unselfish,  loyal,  and  dashing- 
ly brave  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  than  was 
Dr.  Conroy."  Monslgnor  Dlgnan  said. 

Dr.  Conroy's  Interests  were  primarily  his- 
torical and  centered  in  the  Refcn-mation  and 
post-Reformation  periods.  He  published 
several  series  of  hlstc»-lcal  papers  in  the 
Tidings — raie  on  Pope  Innocent  in  in  1916. 
and  another  on  the  Reformation  In  the  win- 
ter of  1916  and  the  fall  of  1917. 

In  1939  he  was  elected  a  corresponding 
meml)er  of  the  Soclete  Hlstorlque  et  Her- 
aldlque  de  Prance,  and  in  1950  he  was  hon- 
ored with  corresponding  membership  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Franciscan  History. 

AtJTHOaiTT  ON  ASTRONOICT 

In  1909  he  waw  elected  a  member  of  the 
Soclete  Sclentlflque  de  Bruxelles.  associated 
with  Louvain.  and  in  1912  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  erf  the 
American  Association  of  Seismology. 

His  paper  on  the  Long  Beach  earthquake 
of  1933  brought  him  the  Fellowship  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

He  was  also  keenly  Interested  in  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  liturgy  and  of 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  North 
America.  He  took  active  interest  in  the 
Academy  of  Callfcwnla  Church  History,  which 
is  in  the  charge  of  Msgr.  James  H.  Culleton. 
of  Fresno. 


In  the  past  years,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  attendance  for  reasons  of 
health,  he  was  a  very  active  member  and 
president  of  tiie  Newman  Club,  wiilch  bm 
Joined  in  1904. 

SiuTlving  him  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Agnes  T. 
Conroy;  a  son.  John;  a  sister.  Mrs.  A.  Unger, 
of  Gait.  Ontario:  and  two  granddiildren, 
Kathleen  and  Marie  Conroy. 


Berlin  Escapees 


SZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


IN  TftM  ROUSI  OP  RinimNTATIVM 

meMtoy.  AprU  11,  IfSJ 

Mr.  KBR8TSN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpMkter,  r«oent  reports  of  the  grtftt 
number  of  Qermauos  who  are  escaping 
CommuxUst  tyranny  in  Berlin  point  up 
both  the  critical  weakness  of  coounuiilsm 
and  a  potentially  great  opportunity  tor 
the  West,  Earlier  this  year  refugees 
were  leaving  Communist  Berlin  at  the 
rate  of  2.500  a  day.  Most  of  these  refu- 
gees  are  in  the  most  productive  years  of 
their  lives— between  15  and  45.  The  ex- 
odus of  these  thousands  of  Oermans  has 
created  a  serious  manpower  problem  in 
agriculture  and  industry  for  the  Com- 
munists in  East  Germany.  This  demon- 
strates the  essential  weakness  of  the 
Communist  slave  system,  which  can 
never  command  the  voluntary  support  of 
the  great  mass  of  people. 

These  refugees,  although  presently  a 
tough  problem  for  Western  Germany 
and  the  non-Communist  world,  can  po- 
tentially be  a  great  boon  by  adding  to  the 
skills  and  manpower  of  the  West  in  its 
cold  war  with  communism. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  help  utilize  these 
escapees  effectively,  both  in  order  to  re- 
habilitate the  lives  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  and  also  to  build  up  Western  eco- 
nomic and  military  power. 

I  include  herewith  two  broadcasts 
made  from  Berlin  on  February  25  and  26, 
1953,  by  Allan  Jackson  and  delivered  over 
the  CBS  radio  in  this  country: 

BXRUM  ESCAPEXS 1 

It  would  l>e  easy  to  say.  "This  is  where 
I  came  In."  Just  5  years  ago  we  arrived  in 
this  cold-war  city  at  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  German  Comnninist  pup- 
pets were  applying  first  one  pressiire  and 
then  another  in  their  squeeae  play  against 
the  Western  Powers.  Those  tactics  were 
climaxed  with  the  blocliade  of  the  city  late 
in  May  and  the  beginning  of  the  iilstorlc 
airlift  in  the  middle  of  June. 

Now.  the  city  of  Berlin  is  the  subject  of 
another  pressure  drive — the  daUy  flood  of 
refugees  from  the  east.  Refugees,  as  such, 
are  nothing  new.  They  have  been  seeping 
westward  ever  since  the  Iron  Curtain  was 
dropped  across  Germany's  middle.  Today, 
though,  the  zonal  frontiers  are  virtually 
impossible  to  cross,  and  Berlin,  Its  eastern 
half  still  open  to  the  Russian  zone,  has 
become  the  escape  channel. 

TWO   THOUSAND    TlVt   HXTNDKZO   A   DAT   nXXINa 
COMMUNIST  BXXUN 

Yesterday,  2.500  refugees  filtered  Into  the 
western  sectors  of  the  city.  Only  700  were 
flown  out  to  West  Germany.  Thus,  the  back- 
log, already  enormous,  continues  to  increase, 
challenging  West  Berlin's  Imagination  and 
resources  in  meeting  the  problem.  At  this 
moment,  there's  a  backlog  of  some  45,000 
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taolMl  up  In  80  or  more  refugee  camps.  The 
word  "camps"  is  a  misnomer.  Actually,  the 
camps  are  unused  factories,  empty  ware- 
houses, bomb-wrecked  apartment  hoxises — 
any  place  that  can  reasonably  Im  called  a 
shelter. 

I  visited  one  of  the  campa  this  momlnf. 
This  used  to  be  the  administrative  building 
of  a  large  factory.  In  what's  left  of  its  five 
floors,  where  perhaps  2  or  3  hundred  ofllce 
rmnloyees  worked  before  the  war.  more  than 
1.100  men,  women,  and  children  are  living 
day  and  night — sleeping,  eating,  worrying, 
waiting.  And.  while  I  was  there.  81  more 
arrived — sent  over  by  the  central  registration 
olDce. 

The  1.100  range  from  a  7- month-old 
youngater  isolated  with  a  doaen  others,  in 
what  used  to  b*  a  fit*  room  but  what  it  bow 
a  meatlea  center,  to  elderly  people,  60,  M 
aad  more,  who  have  ittven  up  their  lifetime 
hemee— many  leaving  farms  and  homee  that 
have  been  In  their  tamlUaa  for  genarationa. 
Whyf  **The  Oommuiiitta  are  tmpoMlhle,** 
they  aay.  It's  the  oid  equeeae  play  teeh> 
nlque.  Parmere,  for  example,  have  their 
quotaa  aet  at  lmpoai4bly  high  levela,  are 
prevented  from  getting  adequate  machinery 
and  fertitlaer.  axkd  then  are  arraatad  U  they 
dont  fill  thoee  quotaa. 


AT  LBABT  t  AM  MOT  A  SLAV!.** 
BAT 


"uf  Tiia 


One  of  them  stuiigg«Ml  his  shoulders,  and 
with  a  weary  expression  told  me:  "If  I  can 
be  nothing  but  a  slave  laborer  in  my  own 
country,  then  I  leave.  In  the  West,  even 
if  I  liave  notMng.  I  at  least  am  not  a  slave.** 

I  talked  about  thla  problem  with  Mayor 
Ernst  Reuter,  the  friendly,  determined, 
stouthearted  old  antl -Communist  fighter 
who  has  rallied  this  city  before  and  who  is  In 
tile  forefront  of  this  crisis. 

"What  can  we  say  to  these  people?"  he 
asked.  "We  cannot  turn  tiiem  l>ack.  They 
have  come  to  us  for  help — and  we  must 
give  It  to  them." 

Just  beyond  the  sector  boundary  line, 
BtlU  open  by  an  eight-year-old  agreement 
with  the  Russians,  the  Communists  are 
busy  building  new  sidings  and  station  plat- 
forms for  the  S-bahn.  Berlin's  elevated 
system,  which  canles  most  of  the  Intercity 
traffic.  The  Communists,  it  Is  said,  are 
planning  to  stop  through  trains  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  will  force  pa^ssengers  on  a  train 
from  one  side  of  town  to  get  off — walk  across 
the  platform  to  another  train — in  order  to 
continue  their  journey  to  the  other  side  of 
town.  This  will  afford  the  Communists 
better  facilities  for  "8cre«nlng"  the  tens-of- 
thousands  who  normally  move  back  and 
forth  between  East  and  West  Berlin  every 
day. 

Some  fear  that  this  means  the  Commu- 
nists Intend,  in  time,  to  completely  seal  off 
their  part  of  town  from  the  West.  And  tills 
fear,  filtering  throughout  the  Russian  zone, 
is  given  as  one  reason  for  the  sudden  In- 
crease In  the  refugee  fiow  to  several  thou- 
sand a  day.  They're  afraid  tomorrow  may  be 
too  late. 

Mayor  Reuter  doeent  think  so.  He  feels 
sure  that  the  Communists  will  continue  the 
squeeze  play — keep  up  the  pressure — make 
It  harder  for  refugees  to  get  across.  But  he 
does  not  think  the  Communists  will  close 
off  their  sector  of  the  city  as  they  have  their 
part  of  the  country. 

The  mayor  paused  for  a  moment  in  bis 
thoughts,  and  then  said: 

"I'm  a  busy  man  these  days.  I'm  a  tired, 
old  man — I'm  cross — I'm  Irritable — I  have  so 
many  things  to  do,  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
next. 

"But,"  and  he  straightened  from  his  slimip 
in  the  chair.  "I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  No 
matter  what  happens.  Berlin  will  still  b* 
here  next  year — and  the  year  after — and  it 
Will  sUU  be  free.** 

The  determined  look  in  his  eyes  only  em- 
phasized   ills    words.      For   be   Imows    that 


standing  firmly  with  lilm  are  all  of  liis  3 
million  fellow  West  Berliners. 

BDTTC^    CHnj)    AND    AN    OaANGS 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  dilld  fondle  an 
orange?  I  did  this  morning.  The  ctilld  was 
a  little  girl,  9  or  10  years  old,  from  Bast 
Germany — one  of  the  refugees  here  in  this 
city.  She  liad  never  seen,  let  alone  tasted, 
an  orange  in  all  of  her  9  or  10  years — not 
unUl  last  week,  when,  with  her  family,  she 
arrived  in  Berlin  and  became  a  mere  num- 
ber in  a  Jammed  refugee  center.  But  the 
mere  numbers  who  are  children  are  given 
fresh  fruit  twice  a  week  by  the  refugee  au- 
thorities. 

Even  younger  ehlldren,  thoee  in  the  very 
first  few  years  of  life,  are  supplied  with  mUk, 
At  first.  It  makes  moat  of  them  til  because 
thU  U  whole  milk— far  richer  than  the  milk 
they  have  been  aoouatomed  to  in  Ooounu* 
nut-ruled  Bast  Germany. 

Adult  rafugeee  are  given  what  to  ut  would 
Mem  the  meagereet  of  rations,  one  hot  meal 
a  day  (at  luneh).  For  breaUaet  thay  have 
ooffee.  bread  and  margarine,  or  onca  in  a 
while,  even  butter.  In  the  evening,  they 
have  a  cold  meal,  a  taueagt  or  oheeee  and 
braad.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  moat  of  them 
are  satu&ed:  say  it's  the  best  food  they  have 
had  in  yeara. 

Children  and  adulu  alike,  on  their  arrival 
here,  ahow  the  effects  of  inadequate  food — 
some  showing  plainly  the  symptoms  of  un- 
dernourlsiiment — all  of  them  highly  suscep- 
tible to  disease  and  Illness,  their  resistance 
lowered  to  the  point  where  it  is  virtually  nU. 

And  most  of  them  came  with  only  the 
clothing  on  their  backs,  for  this  was  a  clean, 
sometimes  quick,  break  with  their  life  before. 
They  know  not  of  the  future,  but  are  like 
the  farmer  who  said:  "In  the  West,  even  if  I 
liave  nothing,  I  am  not  a  slave." 

This  is  Allan  Jackson  in  Berlin. 


Berlin  Escapees — ^11 

We  reported  yesterday  the  story  of  the 
refugees  in  Berlin.  This  is  another  story, 
that  ahead  of  them  and  that  behind  them. 

Why  did  they  leave  In  the  first  place? 
There  are  many  reasons  given.  The  pat  one 
given  by  the  Communists  originally — that 
these  people  were  misfits  and  wouldn't  make 
good  citizens  anyway — is  not  valid.  The  flow 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year.  In 
January  of  1952  it  averaged  about  140  a  day. 
By  the  end  of  1952,  in  December,  this  had 
climbed  to  an  average  of  500  a  day.  This 
week,  it  lias  been  2,500  a  day. 

MOST  ESCAPEES  ARK  PHODUCTIVE  WOUEXBS 

Generally,  their  flight  reflects  growing  dis- 
content with  Communist  rule  of  their  home- 
land. Farmers  and  small-business  men  left 
because  they  were  being  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness to  make  way  for  state  stores  and  col- 
lectives. Young  men  left  to  avoid  military 
service.  Professional  people,  doctors,  and 
teachers,  left  because  they  were  fed  up  with 
the  propaganda  they  were  constantly  being 
forced  to  dish  out.  Others  because — as  in  the 
da3rs  of  the  Nazis — they  feared  the  knock  on 
the  door  at  night.  Religious  persecution, 
incidentally,  has  not  been  a  major  factor. 

Originally,  the  Communists  contended 
that  the  majority  of  these  people  were  old, 
unproductive  workers  and  economically  use- 
less. ActuaUy,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
fall  into  the  very  productive  age  group  of  15 
to  45.  And  now  it  appears  that  even  the 
Communists  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  this  drain  on  their  productive  manpower. 
Recently,  they  have  been  oflolng  induce- 
ments to  the  refugees  to  retiim-  "All  will 
be  forgiven."  they  say. 

MANPOWXa   SHOBTACE  IK  «A8T  CIXMANY 

Since  January  1,  2.500  East  German  farm- 
ers have  fled,  leaving  an  estimated  half  mU- 
lion  acres  untllled.  unplanted  and.  when 
harvest  time  arrives,  with  no  crops.  This 
is  a  serious  drain  on  skilled  agricultural  man- 
power and  there  are  signs  that  the  Commu- 


nists, for  all  their  collectivization  theorlee. 
are  beginning  to  run  into  difflcultiee  trying 
to  produce  food  crops — even  on  a  collective 
farm — without  expo'ienced  farmers  who 
luiow  the  land.  The  effect  will  be  more  ap- 
parent at  harvest  time. 

However,  in  the  opinions  of  the  best  po- 
litical interpreters  around  here,  this  flight  of 
the  refugees  does  not  represent,  necessarily, 
a  breakdown  of  the  Communist  state  itself 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  East  German 
leaders  are  still  building  up  the  state's  heavy 
industry.  More,  it  U  felt,  does  the  refugee 
flight  represent  the  normal  human  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  CommtuUst  way  of  life 
and  the  exodus  that  would  be  typical  of  any 
other  Communist  sauutte  naUon  in  Europe 
U  any  ot  thoee  other  eUtea  had  the  ehannel 
of  escape  that  is  the  still  open  door  of  Berlin. 

The  Russians  and  their  Oommunlet  ttoogea 
after  trying  to  ignore  the  outward  fiow  in 
the  beginning  are  now  trying  to  dtacouraga 
It.  But  in  thta  tlMy  are  caught  in  a  parados 
of  their  own  making — they  cannot  halt  the 
Sow,  by  force,  without  giving  the  complete 
lie  to  their  oft^repeated  propaganda  theme 
that  only  the  Oommuniata  want  a  unity  ot  aU 
Oermany. 


asLOCATINO  MILLtOMS  OT  airOOlM  A  WtWI  JOB 

roa  wBsraaN  eaaMAivT 

Thus,  the  story  l«ehind  the  retugeea.  Ahead 
ot  them  Ilea  only  uneertaintv  and  diaeom- 
fort.  It  Is  hoped  that  as  mioiy  as  a  thou- 
sand a  day  can  be  flown  ouv  of  Berlin  to 
West  Germany  tieglnning  next  week.  The 
current  rate  Is  around  700.  The  bottleneck, 
however,  is  not  in  transportation  but  in 
facilities  for  handling  and  placing  the  refu- 
gees in  West  Germany.  Thst  part  of  ttie 
country — which  has  already  made  room  for 
some  9  million  Germans  who  had  to  l>e  re- 
settled after  the  war — was  slow  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  in  the  current  problem,  jire- 
f erring  to  tielleve  that  this  was  basically  a 
Berlin  problem,  for  Berlin  to  solve.  Patently, 
Berlin  cannot  solve  the  problem  alone.  There 
are  45,000  surplus  refugees  here  now — 47,- 
000  counting  the  net  Increase  after  yester- 
day's arrivals.  Berlin  doesnt  have  enough 
work  for  its  own  people — a  quarter-of-a-mll- 
llon  unemployed  out  of  2  million  West  Ber- 
lin residents  Is  comparatively  normal. 

Now,  West  Germany — people  and  govern- 
ment— are  accepting  more  of  the  responsi- 
bility. Work  is  being  speeded  on  relocation 
camps  in  the  Individual  lander  or  states  of 
West  Germany.  Of  course,  at  best  that  can 
only  be  a  stopgap  solution — and  the  refu- 
gees who  in  time  arrive  in  West  Germany 
face  only  more  months  of  Impatient  wait- 
ing— for  f -jw  of  them  have  Jobs  to  go  to,  and 
not  many  can  expect  Jolis  to  be  created  for 
them  any  time  soon. 

FAXMEB    ESCAPES    WTTH    rUXNTrOTUt   AND   CAnt.S 

When  reporting  a  story  Involving  a  lot  of 
people — 10.000  flood  victims,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  unemployed,  or  40.000  refugees— it  U 
far  too  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  personal 
side  of  the  story.  After  all,  flood  victims, 
unemployed  and  refugees,  no  matter  how 
many,  are  still  people,  and  life  will  go  on. 

Here  among  the  refugees,  people  die,  babies 
are  bom.  romances  blossom. 

Only  recently,  there  was  a  marriage  in  one 
of  the  camps;  a  young  farm  hand  from  Bast 
Germany  and  a  hotisemaid  who  worked  on 
the  same  farm  eloped  and  escaped  at  tlae 
same  time.  In  love  and  fed  up  with  Com- 
munist life,  they  fled  to  Berlin  as  refugees, 
were  married  in  a  refugee  center  and  are  now 
hoping  to  start  a  new  life  of  their  own  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world — in  Australia. 

Many  East  Germans,  mostly  elderly  people, 
have  made  the  long  and  sometimes  hazardous. 
Journey  of  escape  only  to  come  to  an  end  of 
their  life"*  Joraney  In  a  refugee  hoeiHtaL 
On  the  other  hand,  many  more  babies  hava 
started  life  here — some  bom  weeks,  days  or 
even  only  hours  after  their  parents  hava 
cToascd  tbrough  the  Berlin  rhlnk  In  the  Iron 
Curtain, 
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The  refugves.  Ilk«  any  group  of  people, 
ropreaent  all  shades  of  feeling  and  determi- 
nation. In  the  latter  case,  consider  the 
fanner  living  just  outside  of  Berlin  who  de- 
cided that  he,  too,  had  had  enough.  Unlike 
most  of  them,  who  bring  very  few  If  any 
posaeaslons  with  them  for  fear  of  being  de- 
tected and  stopped  by  the  Communists,  this 
farmer  refugee  arrived  today  with  a  truck- 
load  of  furniture,  17  cows  and  1  horse. 

Hlfl  only  regret — ^he  had  to  leave  behind 
two  pigs  and  the  kitchen  stove. 

Tills  la  Allan  Jackson  In  Berlla. 


Dulles  SpeHs  Out  United  States  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JDDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Mondav.  AprU  20.  19S3 

Bir.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  David  Lawrence.  He 
expresses  well  the  appreciation  Ameri- 
cans feel  at  the  forthright  and  unequiv- 
ocal way  tn  which  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  has  amplified  and  spelled  out  in 
sharp  detail  the  strong,  ix>sitive,  and 
sound  foreign  policy  President  Eisen- 
hower and  his  new  administration  are 
developing  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  time. 

Din.LKs  SncLLS  Our  UifiTB>  Statb  Polktt — 
BKcaKTAST  Wabmb  Reds  ow  Violatioit  or 
KoasAK  Aunancs  um  Movbs  or  Southxast 
Abu  Arm  Tftucs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Whatever  fears  may  have  arisen  that  an 
appeasement  policy  by  the  United  States 
toward  Soviet  Bussia  was  In  the  making  now 
have  been  dispelled,  not  only  by  the  chal- 
lenging address  of  President  Elsenhower  but 
•liy  the  resolute,  sharply  worded,  and  even 
tougher  language  used  by  the  £(ecretary  of 
State.  John  Foster  Dulles. 

The  Dulles  address  is  significant  because  a 
fortnight  ago  he  was  reported  as  having  ut- 
tered at  a  private  dinner  of  news  correspond- 
ents some  speculative  thoughts  which 
aroused  apprehensions  In  the  minds  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration  was  weakening  at  the 
very  moment  when  critical  negotiations  were 
about  to  be  begun.  The  story  widely  pub- 
lished vras  that  the  Nationalist  Government 
on  Formosa  was  to  be  abandoned  and  a  "di- 
vided Korea"  was  to  be  accepted. 

Tbe  mystery  of  that  dinner  episode  Is  yet 
to  be  clarified,  but  now  Soviet  Kussia  and 
Bed  China  have  been  told  publicly  that  to 
the  Nationalist  Oovernment  the  United 
States  la  speeding  delivery  of  mlUtary  as- 
sistance which  was  woefully  In  arrears  and 
that  the  United  SUtes  7th  Fleet  la  still  In- 
Btructed  to  protect  Formosa. 

This,  incidentally.  Is  the  first  clear-cut 
statement  that  says  In  effect  that  an  attack 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  against  Formosa 
will  be  realsted  by  the  United  States.  Like- 
vise  Mr.  Dulles  talks  of  the  blockade  of 
Comm\uilst  China  as  In  existence  and  speaks 
at  tightening  It. 

He  also  wama  that  our  acceptance  of  an 
armistice  In  Korea  is  based  on  the  aasiunp- 
tlon  that  It  wUl  lead  to  a  peace  which  ac- 
cards  with  the  principles  of  ths  United  Na- 
tions— and  that  zneaas  a  trss  and  united 
Korea. 

Mr.  Dulles  made  many  other  points  that 
flU  out  and  strengthen  the  principles  laid 
<lown  in  the  Elsenhower  address  of  last  week. 


Thus  U  Is  revealed  officially  for  tlM  flrst 
time  that  administration  policy  on  rearma- 
ment no  longer  Is  to  converge  toward  what 
Mr.  Dulles  refers  to  as  danger  at  some  early 
predictable  date  and  that  our  Boropean  al- 
lies and  the  United  States  now  will  base 
their  military  preparations  on  a  plan  that 
will  aim  for  substantial  Insurance  against 
being  overrun  by  Soviet  attack  but  with  pro- 
grams that  can,  if  necessary,  be  sustained  for 
an  indefinite  period  with  growing  reliance  on 
Western  Europe's  own  strengrth. 

This  means  In  practical  terms  a  stretch- 
out for  a  ntmiber  of  years  and  a  mlUtary 
spending  program  hereafter  that  Is  stabUlmd 
and  will  continue  on  a  large  scale,  no  mat- 
ter what  Soviet  Russia  says  or  does  In  the 
near  future. 

The  most  Important  point  disclosed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  however,  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  how  America  has  decided 
U.  treat  In  a  long-range  sense  the  Soviet 
peace  moves.  Here  are  the  exact  words  the 
Secretary  used: 

"But  we  cannot  yet  tell  whether  this  repre- 
sents a  basic  change  or  merely  a  tactical 
shift.  It  Is  prudent,  for  the  present,  to  as- 
sume that  we  are  witnessing  a  tactical  move 
of  the  kind  which  Soviet  communism  has 
often  p:factlced." 

This  means  there  will  be  full  steam  ahead 
on  all  fronts  Just  as  if  Moscow  had  not  Issued 
honeyed  words  lately.  This  is  coupled  with 
a  warning  that  Japan,  Indochina,  Malaya, 
and  Korea  now  face  a  single  hostile  front 
and  that  the  United  States,  contrary  to  what 
Secretary  Acheson  said  In  January  1950,  con- 
siders Korea  to  be  a  part  of  America's  de- 
fense line  against  Oommtmlst  Imperialism. 

For  those  who  have  been  saying  there 
Isnt  much  difference  as  yet  between  the 
Acheson  and  Enilles  policies  the  foregoing  Is 
worth  pondering,  as  Is  also  the  sharp  re- 
minder that  an  armistice  In  Korea  will  be 
considered  to  be  violated  and  "serious  con- 
sequences would  follow"  If  the  Communists 
step  up  their  military  operations  in  Malaya 
and  Indochina  as  a  resiilt  of  the  truce  In 
Korea. 

The  speech  draws  together  France.  Britain. 
Oermany,  and  our  far-eastern  associates  In 
a  common  piurpose  to  warn  the  aggressors 
that  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  alUes  "are 
not  dancing  to  any  Riissian  tune"  and  that 
"nothing  that  has  happened  has  Induced 
in  us  a  mood  of  relaxation  or  any  desire 
to  weaken  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation." Indeed,  the  moral  support 
given  the  European  defense  army  by  both 
the  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  addresses  Is  un- 
equivocal and  firm. 

Even  the  liberation  concept  Is  stlmolatad — 
thus  contradicting  those  who  have  tried  to 
read  some  significance  into  the  fact  that 
President  Elsenhower  dldnt  mention  this 
In  his  speech  ami  hence  had  abandoned  the 
Idea.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  he  had 
arranged  In  adv:ance  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  proclaim  that,  notwithstanding  the 
partisanship  Into  which  the  resolution  In 
Congress  denouncing  the  Yalta  agreements 
had  become  entangled,  the  Executive,  as  the 
maker  of  foreign  policy,  "has  formulated  his 
position."  For  the  United  States,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  says  to  peoples  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Biilgarla, 
Rumania,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
that  "we  do  not  accept  their  captivity  as 
a  permanent  fact  of  history."  Mr.  Dulles 
adds: 

"If  they  thought  otherwise  and  became 
hopeless,  we  would  unwittingly  have  become 
partoers  In  the  forging  of  a  hostile  power 
BO  vast  that  It  would  encompass  our  destruo- 
tlon." 

That's  the  policy  proclaimed  during  the 
last  campaign,  and  It  Is  refreshing  to  see 
It  reiterated  clearly  and  vigorously.  Indeed, 
the  whole  Dulles  address  is  so  forthright 
that,  together  with  the  Elsenhower  speech, 
it  rei^esents  what  ths  United  States  now 


Is  saying  formally  to  our  alllss  aad  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

It  oonstltutss  a  positive  and  dynamic  pro- 
gram. It  embodies  those  worthwhile  prin- 
ciples for  which  America  has  always  stood. 
It  supplements  them  with  decisions  that 
show  an  America  tmafrakl  to  face  whatever 
calculated  risks  may  emerge  from  an  In- 
vlgoratad  and  revised  foreign  policy. 


The  Haters  Aial  Happf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Thursdat.  March  12, 1953 

Mr.  MUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1953  issue  of  the  AOL  Bulle- 
tin, published  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith: 

Thk  Hatos  Ain'*  Hafpt — Thxt  Don't  Lm 
IKX — What  BxTrnt  Wat  To  Show  Theib 
Ajtnotancx  Than  To  Pumt  Bio  Lna  Aaoor 

BXEMAKO    BaSCCH^ 

IVow  Dee  is  catching  It.    The  Republlcaa 

administration  Is  a  target  for  the  same  cam- 
paign of  anti-Semitic  vlllflcatlon  that  for 
years  was  hurled  at  the  Democrats. 

By  ordinary  rules  of  consistency,  the  Ra- 
tion's bigots  shoiild  have  been  placated  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Trxmian  administration. 
How  hard  and  how  long  they  tilted  with  "in- 
visible govertmienta"  and  the  "Jew-Mwxlst- 
Zlonlst"  New  Deal.  But  hate  peddlers,  by 
trade,  do  not  operate  with  logic  and  they 
positively  refuse  to  surrender  the  cherished 
propaganda  theme  that  keeps  them  In  busi- 
ness: blame  everything  on  the  Jews. 

Nothing  has  changed,  they  now  complain. 
Look:  The  Republican  Party,  like  the  Fair 
and  New  Deals  before  it.  Is  controlled  by 
Jews. 

First  to  sound  this  alarm  was  Gerald 
Smith.  Only  a  week  after  the  November 
elections,  America's  noisiest  bigot  sadly  told 
his  Itmatlc  frlngers  that  he  bad  "shed  some 
tears  In  the  past  few  hotirs  and  days.* 
What  made  Oerald  bawl  was  a  fear  that  "the 
election  of  Eisenhower  means  that  Baruch 
and  his  gang  of  powerful  international  Jews 
have  captured  the  White  House  again." 

And  here  Is  an  Indignant  Smith,  dry  eyed 
this  time,  one  supposes,  greeting  Eisen- 
hower's inauguration:  "It  Is  unlMllevable,'* 
Smith  wrote  in  The  Cross  and  the  Flag,  "that 
mat\ire-minded  citizens  could  think  there 
has  been  any  serious  change  In  the  admin- 
istration of  our  Government  •  •  ♦.  Elsen- 
hower is  a  creature  of  Marshall,  Roosevelt. 
Baruch,  and  Truman.  Trunum's  quarrel 
with  Eisenhower  was  a  family  quarrrt  •  •  •. 
Behind  the  Truman  machine  and  behind  the 
Elsenhower  machine  stands  a  Baruch." 

That  Barney  Baruch.  The  hate  press 
seems  to  have  selected  the  elder  statesman 
as  Its  get-at-Ike-through-hlm  choice.  Ever 
since  the  preinaugural  New  York  conference 
of  Eisenhower,  Churchill,  and  Baruch.  the 
professional  troublemakers  have  been 
screaming  hysterically  while  conjuring  up 
another  Zionist  war. 

C.  Leon  De  Aryan,  an  oldtlmer  who  pub- 
lishes the  Broom  in  sduthern  California, 
tells  us  that  the  man  who  really  won  the 
election  was  Bernard  Mannes  Baruch  and 
that  "the  Elders  of  Zlon  are  riding  high  and 
driving  the  Nation  to  slavery." 

De  Aryan  la  also  bitter  about  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ndcon.  He  does  some  profound  think- 
ing about  NaoM  and  the  Jews  In  the  Feb- 
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ruary  0  Issue  of  the  Broom  and  finally  decides 
that  "Uttle  Dick"  from  VThlttler,  who  Is  now 
rattling  about  in  a  Vice  Presidential  chair 
that  is  much  too  big  for  htm,  was  put  there 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Jewish  cabal  •  •  • 
because  he  was  a  small  and  weak  man  who 
could  easily  be  wheedled  and  otherwise  in- 
fluenced to  play  the  JewUh  game." 

Now,  Just  what  is  this  Jewish  game?  If 
you  ask  Henry  H.  Klein,  who  quit  his  Jewish 
heritage  and  climbs  perpendicular  walls  in 
a  rage  whenever  the  word  Zionist  is  men- 
tioned, hell  explain:  "It's  Barney  handing 
out  orders." 

Klein,  without  a  hate  sheet  of  his  own. 
satisfies  himself  as  a  sort  of  contributing 
editor  to  the  distorted  journals  of  the  flock. 
Thus,  for  Women's  Voicr,  a  product  of  Mrs. 
LyrI  Clark  Van  Hynlng.  of  Chicago,  Klein 
was  moved  to  write: 

"King  Biu-ney  and  hit  satelUtes  gathered 
In  his  royal  suite  in  the  world  capital  and 
discussed  the  next  steps  m  Zionist  rulersbip. 
Churchill  came  from  London:  Elsenhower 
from  Columbia;  Aldrlch  from  Wall  Street; 
and  Dulles  from  the  RKkefeller  law  firm. 
They  all  got  orders  from  their  royal  patron. 

"Barney  is  enthroned  not  In  Palestine, 
but  in  New  York  City,  capital  of  Zionism. 
He  rules  as  a  direct  det<cendant  of  ancient 
King  David,  according  to  his  own  be- 
lief •  •  •  Barney  Is  In  the  open  as  world 
ruler  •  •  •  Ike  owes  aU<^lance  to  those  who 
financed  his  election.  He  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  clvU  government.  Barney 
will  hand  out  orders  in  the  shape  of  advice." 

Klein's  editorial  patrou,  Mrs.  Van  Hynlng. 
is  similarly  exercised  about  the  way  things 
have  been  going.  The  laly — ^who  writes  with 
a  stirlU — everywhere  sees  "the  voice  of  Elsen- 
hower but  the  hand  of  Baruch."  The  new 
Cabinet,  she  complains.  Is  loaded  with  New 
Dealers.    That  Dulles,  hit's  the  worst. 

For  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  we  have 
Stephen  Nenoff,  who  publishes  the  American 
Commentator  irreg\ilarly — meaning  when- 
ever he  can  collect  enough  sucker  dollars 
to  go  to  press.  Like  the  brethren,  Nenoff 
Is  distiirbed  about  the  new  administration. 
"Ike  was  their  [  Zionists' ]  candidate,"  says 
Nenoff,  "and  If  Bernard  Baruch — the  Prince 
of  Zionists — engineered  his  election  and 
voted  for  him  the  sad  truth  is  that  he  wUl 
help  with  their  plans." 

Robert  H.  Williams  (Williams  Intelligence 
Summary)  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  the  same 
worries.  "Will  President  Eisenhower  •  •  • 
listen  to  his  friend  and  campaign  supporter. 
Bernard  Baruch  •  •  •  to  his  campaign 
backer,  Felix  Frankfurter,  who  has  built  in- 
side the  Government  agencies  a  powerful 
Marxist  machine  •  •  •  to  the  trio  of  Jewish 
nationalists.  Frankfurter',  Senator  Herbert 
Lehman,  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  de- 
scribed as  constituting  the  'secret  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States'?" 

Williams  urges  his  customers  not  to  take 
any  chances.  "In  view  or  his  |  Eisenhower's  | 
repeated  avowals  of  his  love  for  FEPC  and 
his  condemnation  of  Americans  who  oppose 
Zionist  domination,  it  se<>ms  evident  that  we 
shall  have  to  battle  every  step  of  the  way 
to  preserve  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  white  man  against  the  organized  mi- 
norities." Mr.  Williams,  an  ex-Army  major 
discharged  from  the  reserves  "for  the  good 
of  the  service,"  strikes  an  erratic  pose  as  the 
new  St.  George  slaying  dragons. 

No  roundup  of  what  the  hate  boys  sre 
thinking  is  complete  without  an  expression 
from  Upton  Close.  With  a  background  as  a 
writer  and  commentator.  Close  produces  a 
newsletter  called  Closer -Ups  that  is  some- 
thing of  a  rarity  among  the  hate  press:  It 
is  written  in  readable  English,  uses  punctu- 
ation, and  does  not  featxire  the  garbled  syn- 
tax that  identifies  the  garden-variety  hate 
editor.  Its  Intellectual  content  is  something 
else  again. 

About  Elsenhower — ^well.  Close  seems  to 
be  slipping  off  the  fence.  He  hailed  the 
President  as  a  "truly  God-fearing  man  who 


wants  to  serve  his  country."  But  with  his 
next  breath,  he  warns  that  "Ike  has  fallen 
under  the  Influence  of  international  finan- 
ciers Interested  coily  in  protecting  their 
worldwide  holdings." 

Close  is  even  fearful  that  Congress  will  bs 
torn  asunder  by  the  "tolerance  racketeers" — 
he  means  organizations  such  as  ADL — "who 
have  made  vile  and  vicious  attacks  on  me." 

Like  this  one,  no  doubt. 


Secretary  Hnaiplirey  and  Postwar 
Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  mNMBora 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Humphrey  Speaks 
Sense,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  21, 1953.  The  edi- 
torial discusses  a  speech  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Humphrey.  I  think 
it  well  that  we  give  close  study  to  this 
excellent  speech,  which  discusses  what 
we  may  look  forward  to  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ma.  HiTMPHUT  Spkaks  Senss 

Secretary  Humphrey  made  a  genuine  con- 
tribution toward  setting  American  economic 
thinking  In  a  sound  and  proper  perspective 
in  his  address  before  the  Associated  Press 
luncheon  in  New  York. 

There  is  no  reason,  the  Secretary  said,  for 
America  to  fear  peace.  It  is  strange  Indeed 
that  such  words  need  even  be  spoken  but  it 
has  been  true  in  recent  weeks  that  the  threat 
of  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  and  the  p>eace  offen- 
sive that  seems  to  be  emerging  from  Mos- 
cow have  created  a  i>eculiarly  nervous  psy- 
chology about  the  economic  future. 

It  is  not  strange,  of  course,  that  a  change 
from  war  to  peace,  or  vice  versa,  should  have 
a  temporarily  unsettling  effect.  For  nearly  3 
years  now  we  have  directed  a  great  portion  of 
our  industrial  effort  to  supporting  a  war  in 
Korea  whUe  rebuUdlng  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States  and  of 
friendly  nations.  The  actual  spending  for 
these  purposes  Is  Just  now  reaching  its 
planned  peak.  Admittedly,  this  effort  has 
helped  greatly  In  creating  full  employment 
and  keeping  in  motion  the  chain  of  indus- 
trial activity  which  is  one  measure  of  pros- 
perity. 

But  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  financing  of 
this  effort  has  forced  the  imposition  of  a 
higher  tax  burden  than  ever  before  carried 
by  the  Nation  and  has  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  an  Inflation  that  has  done  serious 
damage  to  the  true  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
weapons  of  war  are  not  constructive  prod- 
ucts In  the  sense  of  bringing  earnings  m 
their  wake  and  no  national  economy  can 
establish  a  continuing  good  health  on  the 
diversion  of  a  large  segment  of  its  Industry 
to  such  pursuit.  Continued  too  long  at  too 
high  a  level,  the  result  is  economic  exhaus- 
tion rather  than  prosperity. 

When  Mr.  Hvimphrey  warned  that  our  way 
of  life  "can  be  lost  Just  as  completely  by 
economic  deterioration  from  within  as  by 
aggression  from  without"  he  was  speaking  a 
simple  but  basic  truth.  Very  likely  it  is  a 
truth  that  is  weU  recognized  by  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  who  have  conspired  to  direct 


this  threat  of  economic  deterioration  at  ths 
free  world  in  general  and  at  the  United 
States  in  particular.  It  has  been  war.  or  the 
burdens  of  preparing  against  one,  that  has 
driven  other  nations  to  destructive  inflation 
and  bankruptcy.  It  has  been  the  economic 
strength  which  we  have  buUt  up  during 
periods  of  peace  that  has  made  us  strong 
enough  to  carry  these  loads,  but  there  is  a 
breaking  point  In  any  national  economy. 

There  has  been  no  suggestion  that  an 
outbreak  of  peace  will  result  In  a  sudden  and 
complete  shutdown  of  defense  Industry  or  a 
full  cessation  of  Government  spending  for 
defense  purposes.  In  fact,  the  planning  Is 
quite  contrary  and  Mr.  Humphrey  made  it 
clear  that  the  Intent  of  this  administration 
is  to  establish  and  to  maintain  a  sound 
"posture  of  defense"  over  whatever  period 
may  be  required.  He  made  it  clear,  too,  that 
there  will  be  Oovernment  planning  for  peace 
and  that  the  national  economy  will  not  sud- 
denly flnd  all  the  channels  of  Government 
participation  in  the  market  place  closed  off. 

The  Government  today  is  seeking  to 
achieve  a  sound  currency.  It's  flrst  line  of 
attack  is  to  establish  a  tighter  control  of 
Federal  expenditures,  eliminate  budget  defl- 
clts  and  eventually  reduce  taxation.  It  is  a 
simple  blueprint,  even  if  it  is  not  a  simple 
task.  If,  with  peace.  It  might  mean  a  cxir- 
tallment  of  certain  Industrial  activities,  it 
could  also  mean  the  stimulation  and  expan- 
sion of  others.  Certainly  there  is  sufficient 
flexibUity  in  an  economy  as  gigantic  as  our 
own  to  acconunodate  such  a  transition  and* 
eventually,  to  proflt  by  it. 


San  Jacinto  Day,  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PRICE  DANIEL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment  I  have  prepared  on  San  Jacinto 
Day.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

San  Jacinto  Dat,   1953 — Statcment  bt 
Senator  Daniel 

Today  is  San  Jacinto  Day,  a  date  of  great 
significance  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  to 
all  who  oppose  tyranny  and  cherish  liberty. 

It  was  on  this  day  117  years  ago  that  a 
small  band  of  Texana  won  their  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  Mexican  dictator  on 
the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  special  signifi- 
cance which  this  day  of  April  21  has  for 
Texans — and  Americans. 

On  this  afternoon  in  1836  on  the  plain  of 
the  San  Jacinto  River  near  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Texas,  the  men  who  marched  under  the 
banner  of  the  Lone  Star  fought  and  won — 
against  overwhelming  odds — their  decisive 
battle  for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas. 

That  battle  has  appropriately  been  called 
one  of  hlBt<M7's  most  decisive  land  engage- 
menU.  The  RepubUc  of  Texas  became  a 
reality,  and  then,  9  years  Uter,  the  Republio 
cast  its  lot  with  the  Union  to  become  the 
28th  State.  From  that  event,  there  followed 
the  War  with  Mexico,  which  brought  to  the 
United  SUtes  the  vast  territory  extending 
vestward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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On  tbls  day.  mn  annlvenary  doae  to  tbe 
hearts  of  all  Tezana,  we  proudly  acknowl- 
edge our  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  ottr 
sister  States  for  their  sons  who  shed  blood 
that  Texas  might  be  free  and  through  whose 
patience  and  understanding  Texas  was  ac- 
corded a  place  in  this  Union. 

Oea.  Sam  Houston,  who  led  the  band  of 
Texans  at  San  Jacinto,  was  bom  In  Virginia 
and  came  to  Texas  from  Tennessee. 

Another  great  Tennessean,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, first  kindled  the  hopes  for  union  and  he 
made  clear  the  position  of  the  United  States 
regarding  Texas'  claim  to  its  lands,  saying: 

"The  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory  she 
claims  is  identified  with  her  Independence." 

President  John  Tyler,  a  distinguished  Vir- 
ginian, clearly  stated  in  1844  that  Texas' 
boundaries  were  thoee  defined  by  the  Tex- 
an Congress  on  December  19,  1836.  Under 
this  act.  Texas'  boundaries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were  fixed  at  3  leagues  from  shore. 
Be  defended  Texas'  title  to  Its  lands,  saying : 

"We  could  not  with  honor  take  the  lands 
without  assimiing  full  payment  of  all  en- 
cumbrances upon  them." 

A  great  Mississippi  Senator.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  carefully  read  Into  the  records  of 
Congress  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  he 
sponsored  the  resolution  recognizing  Texas 
as  an  Independent  nation  and  later  fought 
for  Texas'  annexation  and  continued  recog- 
nition of  its  boundaries. 

A  South  Carolinian,  John  C.  Calhoun,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  worked  tirelessly  for 
Texas'  admission  to  the  Union. 

A  great  North  Carolinian,  James  K.  Polk, 
made  annexation  of  Texas  a  national  cam- 
paign Issue,  and  as  President  he  wrote  this 
pledge  to  Sam  Houston: 

"Of  course,  I  would  maintain  the  Texan 
title  to  the  extent  which  she  claims  It  to  be." 

From  the  records  of  the  past,  I  could  call 
a  long  roll  of  the  names  of  natives  of  other 
States  who  became  Texans  and  who  worked 
to  build  and  develop  oiu  State.  A  roll  of 
equal  length  and  distinction  could  be  called 
of  citizens  and  public  officials  from  other 
States  who  have  fought  to  see  that  Texas 
was  protected  In  Its  ownership  of  the  lands 
which  It  retained  under  solemn  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  They  exercised  ex- 
treme care  and  dlllgenoe  to  make  sure  that 
the  rights  ot  Texas  were  defended  and  pro- 
tected. 

Today  In  this  chamber  there  are  those 
from  other  States  who  carry  on  In  the  duties 
and  reeponsibillties  of  their  eminent  prede- 
cessors and  are  mindful  of  the  solemn 
pledges  and  assurances  given  by  those  who 
served  before  them.  Once  again  we  find 
those  from  our  sister  States  who  have  come 
to  the  defense  of  Texas  In  the  ownership  of 
Its  lands — and  in  defense  of  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  in  seeing  that  a  solenui 
agreement  shall  not  be  broken. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  victory  at 
San  Jacinto,  Texans  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gation to  our  sister  States  and  their  distin- 
guished sons,  both  past  and  present. 


No  DcpressioB  Under  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  MPTWXSOTA 

IN  THB  SXNATS  OF  THE  UNITQ3  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan> 
tmoos  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcors  an  article  en- 
titled "No  Depression  Under  GOP.- 
wrltten  by  David  Lawrence  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washinsrton  ICvenlng  Star 
or  April  21,  1953.     This  Is  an  article 


which  we  should  all  read  with  care  be- 
cause it  is  encouraging  and  gives  us 
hope  for  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom), 
as  follows: 
No  Defhxssion  Undzb  OOP — ^TazAsrniT  Sec- 

KXTAXT  ASSXTXXS  NaTIOIT  OT  STABLE  ECONOirr 

nt  Cass  or  Peack.  amo  That's  Siskm bowss's 

DOCTBINX 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Nothing  could  please  the  Kremlin  more 
than  to  have  its  constant  propaganda  against 
capitalism  confirmed  by  the  oft-repeated 
comment  that  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies have  a  vested  Interest  In  war  and  reaUy 
fear  the  coming  of  peace. 

The  behavior  of  the  stock  market,  which 
started  dlppinf:  downward  recently  when  the 
first  mores  of  the  Soviet  peace  maneuvers 
were  revealed,  has  misled  many  people  Into 
believing  that  peace  could  bring  a  business 
depression.  What  many  people  fall  to  real- 
ize Is  that  the  stock  market  reflects  short- 
term  rather  than  long-range  trends  and  that 
It  also  reflects  uncertainty  due  to  lack  of 
information  at  the  moment  concerning  the 
meaning  of  vrorld  events. 

The  administration  sent  Secretary  at  the 
Treas\iry  Oeorife  Hximphrey  to  New  York  to 
deliver  a  speech  at  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Associated  Press  and,  though  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  address  were  made  some 
time  ago,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  answer  questions  about  the  "fear  at 
peace." 

"We  are  not  going  to  have  a  depM-easion  in 
America,"  said  the  Treasury  Secretary, 
"whether  we  have  an  armistice,  a  real  peace, 
or  continue  to  develop  a  proper  and  balanced 
posture  of  defense.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
a  depression  unless  we  fall  ourselves  to  do 
the  things  we  ought  to  do  and  lack  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  do  them. 

"There  will  be  readjxistmentB,  of  course. 
There  are  always  readjustments  taking  place 
in  any  active  e<»nomy,  sometimes  to  the  ad- 
vantage cu-  detriment  of  one  group  and  some- 
times to  another.  But  depression,  no.  Ws 
cannot  preserve  our  way  of  life  through  an- 
other long,  deep  depression  and  we  must 
never  permit  it  to  occur." 

There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  whole  eoonomle 
philosophy  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Oovernnient  will  use  its  emergency 
powers  and  its  Immense  powers  over  credit 
and  money  and  Its  lending  experience  to 
stave  off  a  depression  if  one  Is  threatened. 
But  Mr.  Humphrey  pointed  out  that  a  re- 
duction In  spending  for  armament  today  Is 
not  likely  to  produce  as  drastic  an  Impact 
on  the  national  economy  as  It  did  vrhen 
World  War  n  ended  in  1945.  and  total  Gov- 
ernment expenses  came  down  from  $96.7  bil- 
lion in  1946  to  $49.3  billion  in  1947.  He 
pointed  out  that  defense  spending  alone 
was  reduced  in  2  years  fr<Mn  teo.S  billion  in 
1945  to  $16.8  billion,  plus  about  $5  bUllon 
in  foreign  aid. 

When  the  drop,  therefore,  to  defense  and 
foreign-aid  spending  can  go  from  $90.5  to 
approximately  $31  billion  to  3  years  and  the 
economy  does  not  suffer  a  depression.  It 
confirms  the  tmderlylng  strength  and  fled- 
blltty  of  the  American  biulness  structure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reminded 
his  audience  and  the  country  that  Amer- 
ica makes  its  greatest  strides  to  peacetime 
and  that  the  trend  always  is  toward  more 
and  better  goods  at  less  ooat  for  more 
people. 

This  Is  the  outlook  of  thoughtful  business- 
men who  have  appraised  accurately  the 
meaning  of  the  gradually  Increasing  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  demand  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  labor  and  machines. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Is  right  when  he  says  that 
peace  is  not  to  be  feared  but  really  should 
be  welcomed  from  a  business  standpoint, 
for  no  country  today  can,  tor  any  length 


of  time,  support  an  unbalanced  economy— 
imbalaneed.  that  Is,  by  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  labor  and  resources  that  go  toto 
the  unproductive  spending  for  war  or  prepa- 
ration for  war. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  gave  hope  that 
there  would  soon  be  a  reduction  of  spend- 
ing and  tax  reduction,  too,  but  did  not 
specify  dates. 

"So  long  as  we  matotato."  he  said,  "the 
soundness  of  our  money:  attain  that  nice 
balance  between  achieving  security  from  ag- 
gression and  matotalnlng  economic  strength; 
eliminate  waste  and  handle  our  fiscal  affairs 
with  wisdom.  American  can  look  forward  to 
good  Jobs  at  good  pay  and  real  advances  in 
the  scale  of  living.  We  can  have  a  stronger 
economy  based  on  sounder  fxindamental 
conditions  than  we  have  known  to  many 
years." 

The  theory  back  of  that  statement  is  a 
stoiple  one — the  people  generally  can  spend 
their  money  for  their  own  account  anid  to 
their  own  way  for  what  they  want  much 
better  than  the  Government  can  spend  It 
for  them. 

That^  the  doctrine  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  proclaimed.  It  Is  as  old  as 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It^  the 
stvu'dlest  principle  to  the  todividual-enter- 
prise  system.  It  has  built  up  America  under 
a  citizens'  capitalism  to  greater  strength 
than  any  system  of  state  capitalism  or  so- 
cialism that  has  yet  been  tried  tliroughout 
centuries  of  time. 


The  A$t»  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

or  KZMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Astin  Case  Is  Making  Good 
Democrats  Out  of  Government  Scien- 
tists," written  by  Robert  L.  Riggs,  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs, 
as  follows: 

Washutoton. — If  the  Democratic  precinct 
captains  and  block  leaders  of  the  SUver 
Spring.  Bethesda.  and  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
area  fall  to  buy  Stoclalr  Weeks  a  handsome 
present,  then  they  are  Ingrates,  Indeed. 

For  the  Republican  Secretary  of  Conunercc 
has  done  more  to  revitalize  the  Democratlo 
Party  in  that  portion  of  Maryland  which 
nestles  against  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
has  anyone  stooe  the  early  days  of  Ftaaklto 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Those  three  areas  form  an  impcvtant  part 
of  the  "bedroom  of  Washington."  In  them 
live  the  people  who  are  horrified,  even  terri- 
fied, at  what  happened  to  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin. 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  These  are 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
much-abused  term. 

They  are  the  permanent  employees  of  the 
Government.  They  are  the  physicisU,  the 
chemists,  the  agronomists,  the  metallurgists, 
the  mathematicians,  and  the  electroolca 
engineers. 

MAWT   AXa   VTRBAMS 

They  have  been,  many  of  them,  to  the 
Government  service  since  the  days  of  Calvto 
Coolidge.  They  are  conservative,  smug,  and 
a  bit  self-righteous. 

.  They  look  down  their  noses  at  potltlelana. 
do  these  people  who  make  their  daUy  bread 
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to  the  employ  of  politicians.  And  they  vote 
Republican  with  clocklike  regularity. 

That  information  will  come  as  a  shock  to 
Frank  R.  Kent,  the  eminent  political  colum- 
nist, who  has  been  coniending  for  years  that 
the  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal  were  kept  in 
power  by  the  votes  of  hordes  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  their  famUles. 

To  illustrate  the  pc4nt,  I  take  my  own 
precinct  In  Montgomery  Coimty.  Md.  It 
touches  the  District  of  Columbia  Une.  ex- 
tends along  Wisconsin  Avenue  past  the 
swank  Chevy  Chase  Club's  golf  course,  and 
ends  near  the  business  center  of  Bethesda. 
Government  employees  by  the  hundreds  live 
to  that  section. 

X7P  JtTST    5    PERCENT 

Tet  to  1948  Harry  S.  Truman  got  only  30 
percent  of  the  vote  in  our  precinct.  Last 
November,  enthusiastic  workers  from  the 
party  organization  anct  from  the  Volunteers 
for  Stevenson  manage<l  to  get  35  percent  of 
the  precinct's  vote  for  Adlai  E.  Stevensoix. 

Despite  their  enthusiasm,  tbe  prectoct 
went  overwhelmingly  Cor  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. 

Many  Government  employees  and  their 
families  wouldn't  even  discuss  the  election. 
They  said  they  were  so  tired  of  ward  poli- 
ticians and  mink  coat5  and  Trumanism  and 
petty  graft  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  long  before  the  national  conventions 
met  that  they  were  goiiig  to  vote  Republican. 

They  yearned,  they  said,  for  a  responsit>le 
and  respectatUe  Government. 

How  these  people  felt  when  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  his  Assistant  Secretary, 
fountain-pen  maker  Craig  R.  Sheaffer,  fired 
Dr.  Astto  can  hardly  be  described.  It  was 
as  though  Abraham  lincoln  had  suddenly 
come  back  to  life  and  liad  caUed  for  the  dla- 
aolutlon  of  the  Union  and  the  reinstitution 
of  slavery. 

The  fact  that  Weeks,  under  White  House 
pressure,  beat  a  strategic  retreat  yesterday 
and  delayed  Astto 's  ouster  untU  next  faU,  is 
a  measure  of  the  explosion  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  caused.  It  also  tells  volumes 
about  the  thought  processes  of  the  Secretary 
that  he  was  so  long  reaiiztog  what  a  hornets' 
nest  he  had  stirred  up. 

NO  SMAIX   POTATOES 

Tbe  men  who  fired  Dr.  Astto  were  no  ward 
politicians  trytog  to  get  their  friends  into 
good  Jobs.  These  were  not  New  Dealers  or 
Pair  Dealers  trytog  to  subvert  the  orderly 
processes  of  Government  in  order  to  under- 
mtoe  capitalistic  free  enterprise  and  hasten 
the  advent  of  socialism.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  front-rank  representatives  of  busi- 
ness with  a  capital  B.  They  were  the  kind 
of  men  to  whom  any  right-thinking  person 
ought  to  be  able  to  pisce  his  trust. 

What  shocked  the  Government  employees 
most  was  that  Weeks  and  Sheaffer  ques- 
tioned the  scientific  Integrity  of  Director 
Astin  and  his  fellow  workers  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  because  of  their  adverse  report 
upon  a  solution  which,  when  added  to  a 
storage  battery,  was  stipposed  to  prolong  its 
life. 

Now,  Dr.  Astto  is  something  of  a  hero  to 
the  Government  scientists.  He  has  spent 
20  years  at  his  life  to  the  Bethesda  com- 
munity. He  is  a  registered  Republican.  His 
fellow  workers  feel  toward  him  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  campus  community  feel  toward 
their  most-revered  scholar. 

VACATION  TOGETHBI 

Their  working  life  and  their  social  life  are 
mingled.  Many  of  them  spend  their  vaca- 
tions at  a  place  on  Chesapeake  Bay  called 
Science  Cliffs,  where  a  person  without  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  is  likely  to  feel  naked. 

Dr.  Astin  Is  respected  by  them  not  alone 
because  of  his  high  poet,  but  because  of  his 
high  character.  They  sputter  with  indigna- 
tion when  they  tell  you  their  own  estimate 
of  his  great  integrity. 

The  Astin  case  was  t)ie  second  pass  the  new 
Republican  administration  had  made  at  QoT- 


emment  scientists  to  its  determtoation  to 
"create  a  climate  more  favorable  to  business." 
Mrs.  Oveto  C\ilp  Hobby.  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  created  some  consternation  to  the 
Bethesda  area  by  her  bland  statement  that 
she  thought  she  had  plenty  of  powo*  to 
remove  the  head  of  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

QUACXXXT    BtOKPU) 

That  old-established  Government  service 
has  put  a  stop  to  such  medical  quackery, 
and  has  established  standards  which  have 
taken  the  profit  out  of  some  questionable 
bustoess  enterprises.  For  a  time  after  B4rs. 
Hobby's  assertion,  there  was  fear  that  the 
Bureau  would  be  cleaned  out  in  favor  of 
scientists  who  would  be  more  alert  to  the 
"test  of  the  market  place." 

In  other  words,  the  new  climate  seemed 
to  call  for  men  who  would  not  be  too  harsh 
on  a  commercial  cure-all  with  a  fancy  brand 
name  and  a  pleasing  package,  even  though  it 
was  no  more  than  a  mixture  of  a  couple  of 
well-known  chemical  salts. 

However,  the  threat  to  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  apparently  was  averted 
by  big  bustoess  Itself.  Reputable  concerns 
which  have  fortunes  tovested  to  bona  fide 
products  had  no  desire  to  see  fraudulent 
commodities  compete  vrtth  them.  So  the 
pure-food-and-drug  scientists  escaped  the 
fate  which  overtook  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  White  House  was  almost  as  slow  as 
Weeks  was  in  recognizing  the  political  dy- 
namite in  the  Astto  case.  It  permitted  Eis- 
enhower to  defend  the  firing  of  Dr.  Astin  at 
a  Presidential  press  conference.  But  it 
didn't  take  the  Republican  Congressman 
from  our  Maryland  district  nearly  so  long 
to  scent  the  political  danger  as  It  did  those 
to  higher  office. 

BS^  A  NEIGHBOC 

Representative  DCWrrr  B.  Htdk,  who  lives 
to  Bethesda  and  hence  is  a  neighbor  of  many 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  is 
making  It  Just  as  clear  as  a  man  can  that  he 
and  Secretary  Weeks  are  miles  apart  in  this 
Issue. 

In  fact.  Htdx  made  a  rbong  plea  Wednes- 
day that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  be  taken 
out  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
made  a  separate  agency — which  is  about  as 
far  as  a  Republican  Congressman  can  go  in 
giving  a  vote  of  no  confidence  to  a  Repub- 
lican Cabinet  officer. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  how  he  stood  In 
the  matter,  Hti>e  filled  a  couple  of  pages  in 
the  CoNOKxssioNAi.  Recokd  with  praise  for 
the  work  done  by  the  Btireau  of  Standards. 

MOT  BLCrrlNO 

If  the  administration  believes  that  scores 
of  Government  scientists  are  bluffing  when 
they  talk  about  going  to  private  todustry  un- 
less they  have  a  better  climate  here,  it  is 
badly  mistaken. 

Almost  anybody  qualified  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment scientist  can  go  now  toto  private  em- 
ployment at  2.  3,  and  4  times  his  present 
salary.  In  fact,  recruiting  agente  from 
^ivate  industry  have  swooped  down  on 
the  Capital  to  the  last  week  the  way  they  do 
on  college  campuses  shOTtly  before  gradua- 
tion time  to  order  to  sign  tip  engtoeers, 
chemists,  and  phystcista. 

The  people  who  work  to  Ooremment  lab- 
oratories are  mtich  the  same  kind  of  people 
you  find  on  the  campus.  And  they  work 
for  the  Government  for  much  the  same  rea- 
sons that  impel  people  to  go  toto  teaching. 

They  like  the  contemplative  life.  They 
trade  off  the  hope  of  great  OnaTiclal  return  to 
exchange  for  the  security  o*  Government 
employment  and  retirement  benefits.  Most 
of  all.  they  are  dedicated.  Like  the  teach- 
ers, they  get  their  greatest  compensatian 
out  of  a  sense  of  serving  the  puhOc 

POEM    SBOWS   MOOO 

What  their  mood  Is  Just  now  Is  Btuslxated 
by  a  poem  being  passed  from  hand  to  band 


among  tbem.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
wrtttoi  between  1036  and  1101  by  a  rhinf^<> 
seholar  named  Su  Tung-p'oi.    It  follows: 

PamlUes,  when  a  son  Is  bom 
Want  it  to  be  InteUigent. 
I.  through  totelltgenee. 
Having  wrecked  my  whole  life. 
Only  hope  the  baby  will  prove 
IgncMtmt  and  stupid. 
Then  he  wUl  crown  a  tranquil  life 
By  becoming  a  Cabtoet  minister. 


Tbe  ChaOeBfe:  Researck 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MiNNEaOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Challenge-  Research,"  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  before  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Animal  Agriculture, 
at  West  I^f ayette.  Ind..  on  April  21,  1933. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoto, 
as  follows : 

The  Cballenoe:  Reseaecr 

Exactly  88  years  ago  this  month  a  son 
of  Indiana  died.  He  had  Uved  to  this  State 
as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man. 

He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  leader. 
Be  did  such  big  things  that  the  world  has 
almost  forgotten  some  of  the  lesser  events 
that  came  to  pass  under  his  leadership.  Tct 
it  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  established- 
Federal  research  programs  were  inaugu- 
rated— and  the  system  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  luiiversltles  was  begun. 

I  wonder  what  he  would  have  to  say  to 
such  a  gathering  as  this  if  your  speaker  here 
tonight  were — Abraham  Ltocoln. 

Would  he  tell  us  to  have  faith  to  the  good, 
solid  American  people? 

Wotild  he  potot  out  that  the  problems  we 
face  to  this  decade  of  the  1960'a  call  for 
greatness  Just  as  insistently  as  did  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1860's? 

Would  he  say  to  us  that  Jtut  as  our  great- 
great -grandparents  fought  against  tyranny 
to  buUd  a  free  Republic,  so  we  today  must 
steel  ourselves  to  help  build  a  world  in 
which  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace  can  truly 
Uve? 

I  believe  he  would  say  all  of  these  things. 

If  Ltocoto  were  here,  he  would  have  a 
stirring  message.  As  the  father  of  agricul- 
tural research,  he  would  stun  up  the  situa- 
tion to  which  American  farmers  fliid  them- 
selves. He  would  point  out  a  safe  cotirse 
for  the  future. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  cotild  ipeak 
to  you  with  the  wisdom  and  xinderstandlng 
of  that  great  American.  For  we  live  to  an 
age  that  challenges  aU  mankind — but  espe- 
cially it  challenges  us. 

We  mtist  keep  this  Nation  strong — strong 
economically,  socially,  and  above  all.  spir- 
itually. Only  to  this  course  is  there  safety 
for  our  people.  Only  to  this  way  Is  there 
hope  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace  to  the 
world. 

I  love  this  Nation.  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  God  at  Heaven  raised  up  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  inspired  them  to  es- 
tablish tbe  OoostltatSon.  This  Is  part  of 
my  reilgtous  fattli.  To  me.  this  Is  not  Just 
yT»^>M.r  nation,  It  Is  a  great  and  gtartoas 
socktty  wtth  a  tftrtne  mimioa  to  psfom  for 
lUMrty'-isvteg 
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We,  here  In  this  privileged  land,  hold  In 
our  banda  the  best  hope  of  mankind;  and 
It  will  be  our  shame  and  oxir  disgrace  be- 
fore Ood  and  man  U  we  allow  that  hope  to 
wither  and  die. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  leaders  In 
research — ^leaders  In  science.  In  agriculture, 
and  In  Industry.  You  have  an  Immensely 
Important  role  to  play  not  only  In  the  serv- 
ice of  agriculture  but  In  strengthening  the 
entire  Nation. 

Seldom  is  such  a  group  as  this  assem- 
bled; such  a  group  of  men  and  women  so 
Intensely  active  and  capable  In  shaping  the 
future  of  American  agriculture. 

I  come  before  you  with  a  sense  of  humility. 
But  I  come  In  the  sure  conviction  that 
American  agriculture  needs  jour  help — and 
that  your  help  will  be  forthcoming. 

We  all  have  a  rich  stake  in  freedom  and 
Independence.  We  all  have  much  to  fear 
when  the  freedom  and  independence  of  any 
group   is  threatened. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  In  recent  years  such 
threats  have  begun  to  develop.  There  has 
been  a  growing  dependence  on  Government 
to  do  all  things — among  them  to  preserve 
farm  prosperity. 

Government  can  help,  and  It  should  help, 
and  under  this  administration  It  will  help. 
But  Government  can  do  only  a  part  of  the 
total  Job.  Most  of  the  Job  has  got  to  be  done 
by  individuals  working  in  cooperation  with 
other  individuals.  The  primary  function  of 
governmental  programs  is  not  to  take  over — 
but  to  help  individuals  to  help  themselves 
and  to  ierve  as  a  backstop  In  times  of  undue 
•tress. 

Agrlcultxire  faces  many  complex  and  dlffl- 
cult  problems.  When  we  took  office,  farm 
prices  as  you  know,  had  been  falUng  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Prices  of  livestock  especially 
were  in  a  swift  decline.  Prices  of  many  other 
farm  products  were  selling  far  below  parity, 
and  some  were  considerably  below  the  prices 
at  which  the  Government  was  trying  to  sup- 
port them. 

Some  of  the  farm  programs  that  we  inher- 
ited have  helped  to  create  major  farm  prob. 
lems.  Some  of  the  rigid  price  support  pro- 
grams are  putting  farm  products  into  stor- 
age, not  Into  consumption  where  they 
belong. 

There  are  many  maladjustments  In  the 
agricultural  picture.  While  the  Government 
was  buying  up  corn,  wheat,  and  protein 
meals,  farmers  in  drought-stricken  areas 
struggled  against  high  feed  costs  and 
starved  their  cattle  through  the  winter. 

I  have  been  petitioned  by  cattle  feeders  to 
sell  Government-held  grain  at  lower  prices 
to  help  them  meet  the  drastic  drop  in  beef 
cattle  prices  that  took  place  before  we  came 
Into  office.  The  law  does  not  permit  such 
■ales.  We  are  pledged  to  enforce  the  law  and 
will  do  so  completely,  even  to  the  extent  of 
ordering  rigid  acreage  and  marketing  con- 
trols, an  action  which  already  seems  likely 
In  the  case  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

Some  features  of  the  farm  programs  we 
now  have  are  helping  to  destroy  foreign 
markets  for  our  products. 

Throughout  much  of  oiu-  history  as  a  Na- 
tion, foreign  markets  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  farm  prosperity.  When  these 
markets  were  good,  times  were  good;  when 
foreign  markets  weakened,  times  were  bad 
for  many  farmers.  We  reached  a  high  point 
In  the  1951-52  crop  season,  when  we  ex- 
ported half  of  our  wheat,  one-fourth  of  the 
tobacco,  and  one-sixth  of  the  soybeans,  as 
well  as  38  percent  of  our  cotton  and  80  per- 
cent of  our  rice.  Last  year,  however,  our 
exports  of  farm  products  dropped  15  percent 
from  the  level  of  1961. 

Owe  exports  of  wheat  this  year  will  be 
down  one-foiirth  from  last  year,  and  cotton 
exports  will  drop  nearly  one-third. 

We  are  discouraging  exports  by  {Miclng 
ourselves  out  of  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  supported  prices 
puu  foreign  products  to  ua  like  a  magnet. 


The  law  requires  that  embargoes  be  placed 
on  Imports  that  conflict  with  our  price  sup- 
port activities.  So  we  are  forced  to  shut  off 
trade  with  nations  that  are  appealing  for 
trade,  not  aid. 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear. 
These  critical  comments  do  not  mean  that 
I  am  iirging  that  we  scrap  our  farm  pro- 
grams. There  ts  absolutely  no  question  of 
that.  These  programs  have  been  built  up 
by  farmers  and  farm  organizations,  by  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  people.  But  Just  as  you 
don't  drive  your  car  on  a  flat  tire — you  fix 
the  tire — Just  so  we  need  to  fix  the  programs 
that  are  not  doing  the  Job  for  which  they 
are  Intended. 

-  In  the  political  campaign  last  fall.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said,  "I  stand  behind  the 
price  support  laws  now  on  the  books  •  •  • 
These  price  supports  are  only  fair  to  the 
farmer  to  underwrite  the  exceptional  risks 
he  is  now  taking.  They  are  a  moral  and 
legal  commitment  which  must  be  upheld." 
That  is  the  President's  position.  It  Is 
also  my  position.  But  the  President  also 
said  that  we  must  seek  the  goal  of  economic 
stability  and  full  parity  of  Income  for  farm- 
ers "in  ways  that  minimize  governmental 
interference  in  the  farmers'  affairs,  that  per- 
mit desirable  shifts  in  production,  and  that 
encourage  farmers  themselves  to  use  initia- 
tive in  meeting  changing  conditions." 
Again,  that  is  also  my  position. 
We  will  carry  out  every  law  on  the  books 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  but  we  wUl 
not  cease  to  make  constant  efforts  to  Improve 
any  farm  program  that  needs  to  be  im- 
proved and  to  bolster  any  program  that  Is 
sagging. 

The  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  100  percent 
value  for  his  farm  program  dollar.  Are  you, 
as  taxpayers,  completely  satisfied  with  the 
farm  programs  we  now  have? 

Do  you,  as  taxpayers,  think  they  are  per- 
fect and  cannot  be  improved? 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
owns  outright  more  than  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultiu-al  commodities.  It  is  ob- 
ligated through  loans  and  purchase  agree- 
ments for  an  additional  two  billions.  If 
we  have  to  pick  up  the  check  for  this  entire 
amount,  pltis  additional  amounts  which  may 
be  required  before  the  end  of  next  year,  our 
holdings  may  well  have  exhausted  the  entire 
•6%  billion  borrowing  authority  of  the  CCC. 
Do  you,  as  taxpayers,  feel  that  such  pro- 
grams cannot  possibly  be  Improved? 

We  are  giving  these  matters  Immediate  and 
serious  attention.  Members  of  Congress  are 
concerned  also.  We  are  convinced  that  bet- 
ter farm  programs  can  be  developed,  pro- 
grams that  will  maintain  prosperity  with 
freedom  and  that  will  serve  consiuners  and 
farmers  alike. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  effects  that 
others  have  made  in  the  past  to  solve  our 
farm  difficulties.  Since  I  have  bectune  Sec- 
retary I  appreciate  more  than  I  ever  did 
before  the  complexity  of  these  problems. 
But  I  appreciate  much  better  also  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  solved. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  today.  We  want  to 
ask  for  your  suggestions,  for  your  plans,  for 
your  active  cooperation. 

We  need  to  expand  our  markets  for  many 
farm  commodities.     How  shall  we  do  it? 

In  the  general  statement  on  farm  policy 
which  we  issued  some  2  months  ago,  there 
is  this  statement:  The  most  Important 
method  of  promoting  the  long-time  welfare 
of  farm  people  and  the  Nation  Is  the  support 
of  adequate  programs  of  research  and  edu- 
cation in  the  production,  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  utUizatlon  of  farm  products 
and  in  problems  of  rural  living. 

This  statement  is  squarely  in  line  with  the 
position  taken  by  President  Elsenhower  last 
faU,  when  he  said,  "The  fact  Is,  we  are 
spending  on  research  for  agrlcxUture  only 
one-ninth  as  much  per  xinit  of  Income  as 
American  industry  Is  spending  on  research. 
This  Is  short  sighted.  We  must  greatly  en- 
large our  system  of  research  and  education 


and  extension  in  the  land-grant  coUegeo. 
This  would  be  a  real  investment  in  tba 
future." 

As  I  have  gone  acroos  the  Nation  seeking 
the  suggestions  of  the  people,  I  have  found 
complete  agreement  on  the  need  to  speed 
up  research.  We  have  met  with  many  ad- 
visory committees  In  the  past  few  months. 
Almost  without  exception,  they  urge  more 
and  more  research. 

The  livestock  advisory  group  xirged  that 
research  be  Increased  "in  an  effort  to  expand 
the  use  of  tallow,  animal  fats,  and  hides." 

The  soybean-flax  group  recommended  re- 
search "concentrated  in  the  fields  of  produc- 
tion, utilization,  and  marketing  to  Increase 
efficiency." 

The  turkey  conference  called  for  "Increas- 
ing fundamental  and  practical  research 
toward  improvement  of  breeding,  feeding, 
disease  control,  utilization,  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  merchandising." 

The  corn  advisory  group  urged  greater  em- 
phasis on  research  looking  to  "broader  and 
Improved  markets,  wider  distribution.  In- 
cluding enlarged  export  outlets,  and  new  end 
uses  for  corn."  It  urged  further  that  stor- 
age research  be  given  top  priority. 

The  cotton  group  recommended  that  "In- 
vestments in  research  and  experimentation 
should  be  expanded." 

This  widespread  agreement  that  we  need 
more  agricultural  research  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  past  research  achieve- 
ments have  been  small  or  disappointing. 

On  the  contrary,  agricultural  research  has 
been  the  basis  for  the  doubling  of  overall 
efficiency  in  farm  production  the  past  60 
years.  Agricultural  production  per  worker 
has  Increased  85  percent  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  In  1850  each  farmer  produced 
enough  for  himself  and  foxu  others.  Today 
he  produces  enough  for  himself  and  14 
others.  Moreover,  agricultural  research  has 
constantly  fed  new  ideas  to  Industry  for 
adaptation  and  development,  and  It  has 
given  great  impetus  to  ova  growing  knowl- 
edge of  human  nutrition  and  health. 

It  was  agricultural  research  that  presented 
the  soybean,  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
all  crops,  to  Industry.  Years  ago  agricul- 
tural chemists  developed  sjmthetic  vegetable 
dyes  that  freed  us  of  German  monopoly  and 
proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  our  textile  in- 
dustry. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  holds 
hundreds  of  public  service-patents  resulting 
from  Department  research.  These  are  avail- 
able, free,  to  Industries  that  wish  to  us« 
them. 

Department  scientists  were  first  to  discover 
that  insects  could  transmit  diseases  of  live- 
stock. Thus,  they  paved  the  way  for  later 
discovery  by  medical  research  that  mosqui- 
toes were  responsible  for  the  spread  of  ma- 
laria and  yellow  fever.  By  that  time  another 
Department  man  had  learned  to  control  mos- 
quitoes by  spraying  kerosene  on  ponds  and 
other  bodies  of  still  water,  a  method  used 
throughout  the  world  for  almost  50  years. 

Dextran,  the  new  blood-plasma  substitute 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
could  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
of  our  age  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  now  being 
used  in  Korea  and  might  easily  be  ovir  most 
valuable  stockpile  for  civilians  In  the  event 
of  an  atomic  attack. 

But  if  agricultural  research  has  contributed 
greatly  to  industry  and  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, so  also  has  Industrial  research  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  agriculture.  Indxistry.  in 
fact,  ranks  first  in  agricultural  research. 

Perhaps  this  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many 
of  you  who  assiune  that  tax  money  is  iised 
for  most  research.  Yet  estimates  indicate 
that  industry  spends  9140  million  a  year  for 
research  on  agricultural  products  and  on 
machinery  and  materials  used  in  agriculture. 
Public  expenditures  for  agricultural  re- 
search, both  SUte  and  Federal,  total  $107 
million. 

I  salute  Industry  for  the  tremendous  In- 
vestments  In  research  which  have  helped 
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make  our  farmers  and  agrtenltnre  generally 
the  most  efficient  and  prosperous  in  the 
world.  We  want  you  Industrial  leaders  meet- 
ing with  us  here  tonight  to  know  how  deeply 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  feel  indebted  to 
you  for  what  you  and  others  tn  Industry  are 
doing. 

While  it  will  a!wa3rB  be  necessary  to  hare 
public  agricultural  research — and  I  feel  sure 
that  we  must  expand  public  support  for  such 
work  as  we  move  into  the  future — ^there  are 
many  phases  of  agricultural  research  that 
can  be  handled  by  private  industry.  The 
industries  that  are  currently  spending  this 
•140  million  on  agricultural  research  have 
found  it  profitable.  Can  we  persuade  other 
Industries  to  Join  usf  When  agrlc\iltural 
products  are  used  as  raw  materials,  we  are 
using  a  renewable  resource.  This  a  cass 
where  you  can  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too. 
As  our  population  grows,  we  will  have  ixK>re 
concern  about  nonrenewable  resources.  We 
should  be  exploring  raw-material  sources  In 
%griculturs  mors  vigorously  than  ws  are. 
Every  time  Industry  finds  a  new  iise  for  an 
agricultural  product.  It  helps  industry,  U 
hrlps  agriculture,  and  it  helps  the  Nation. 

Cooperation  between  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment in  agricultural  research  is  good. 
But  we  can  make  it  better.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Department  lacks  adequate  Information 
on  what  Industry  la  doing  ,and  Industry  lacks 
enough  Information  on  what  we  are  doing. 

Surely  there  is  a  way  for  us  to  develop  a 
better  exchange  of  information.  We  all  want 
to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication. 

We  are  doing  some  things  in  public  agri- 
cultural research  that  could  no  doubt  be 
done  better  by  industry.  Could  not  indus- 
try take  over  more  of  the  cost  of  t— ""g 
agricultural  chemicals? 

How  can  we  get  the  results  of  research  of 
large  iudustriee  made  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses that  cannot  conduct  their  own  re- 
search? If  this  problem  oould  be  solved. 
Government  oould  devote  more  of  its  atten- 
tion to  fundamental  research  and  leas  to 
applications.  I  hope  that  the  new  Agricxil- 
tural  Research  Institute  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  will  be  able  to  help  in  coordi- 
nating agricultural  research  done  by  pxiblle 
and  private  agencies. 

I  am  told  by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil that  most  of  the  research  done  In  Industry 
Is  applied  research,  as  contrasted  with  funda- 
mental or  basic  research.  This  Is  under- 
standable, because  there  is  constant  need  to 
Improve  old  products  and  develop  new  ones. 

As  In  Industry.  sppUed  research  has 
claimed  most  of  the  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  State  stations.  Again  this 
Is  understandable. 

PubUc  bodies  appropriate  research  fimds 
in  response  to  demands  from  cltlaens,  and 
most  of  these  demands  are  related  to  emer- 
gencies. A  new  livestock  disease,  or  a  threat- 
ened Invasion  of  new  territory  by  a  dan- 
gerous insect  or  by  a  plant  disease  calls  for 
immediate  action.  Too  often,  however, 
much  time  is  lost  in  seeking  answers  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment  when  they  might 
be  found  quickly  if  we  had  discovered  the 
basic  principles  that  underlie  the  practical 
applications  we  are  seeking. 

It  is  quite  difficult,  of  course,  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  basic  and  i4)plied  re- 
search; but  such  an  effort  was  made  recently 
in  the  Department,  and  12  percent  of  our 
work  was  classed  as  basic.  I  do  not  know 
how  high  this  figure  should  go,  but  the  De- 
partment's Research  Administrator  is  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  keep  on  pushing  it 
up  to  around  20  percent. 

Until  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  we 
depended  largely  on  E^ux)pean  countries  for 
basic  research.  Only  a  few  of  our  largest 
universities,  private  foundations,  and  large 
corporations  were  aggressively  pursuing  the 
basic  laws  and  principles  on  which  our  mod- 
ern technology  stands.  We  cannot  continue 
to  depend  on  other  nations  to  do  this  work 
lor  us.     Here  at  home,  we  must  face  the 


reality  that  inflatlan  has  dealt  a  ss»st»  blow 

to  the  Income  of  oiu-  endowed  imiveisttlsa 
and  research  foundations.  I  have  no  doubt, 
of  course,  that  these  insUtutions  will  con- 
tinue to  make  great  contributions,  but 
smaller  Incomes  mean  smaller  staffs,  and 
smaller  staffs  suggest  fewer  basic  discoveries. 

Industry  has  a  large  stake  in  basic  research. 
1  wonder,  therefore,  if  private  Indiistrles  can- 
not do  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to 
support  basic  reeearch  through  grants  to 
universities.  Many  corporations  are  already 
following  this  practice.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  industry  and  the  entire  Nation  If 
it  could  be  expanded.  Despite  the  progress 
we  have  made,  we  still  have  far  to  go  before 
our  agriculture  will  be  truly  efficient.  Live- 
stock diseases.  Insects,  and  plant  diseases 
cause  losses  of  billions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Marketing  specialists  in  the  Department 
say  that  as  much  as  30  percent  of  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  Is  lost  through  spoilage 
between  the  farm  and  the  consumer's  table. 
Recent  research  is  showing  ways  to  cut  down 
on  these  losses.  Modem  terminal  markets 
in  several  large  cities  sre  paying  for  them- 
selves while  reducing  the  cost  of  distributing 
farm  commodities. 

Research  can  help  in  freeing  American 
farmers  from  too  much  dependence  upon 
Government.  Through  these  methods  we 
can  help  the  individual  to  help  himself.  We 
can  and  must  find  new  uses  that  wUl  reduce 
the  problem  of  continuing  surpluses  at  great 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

As  all  of  you  know.  I  am  making  every 
effort  to  expand  markets,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, for  our  farm  products.  This  Is  part 
of  our  fxindamental  policy. 

Now  we  use  about  85  percent  of  our  total 
farm  production  for  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 
We  have  no  exact  figure  on  the  percentage 
that  goes  to  industrial  uses,  but  It  is  very 
low.  probably  between  2  and  3  percent  of  our 
total  production.  Even  a  small  Increase  in 
Industrial  uses  could  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  demand  for  those  commodities 
used  by  industry.  We  expect  to  strengthen 
research  of  the  Department  aimed  at  de- 
veloping new  uses  for  farm  products  and 
byproducts.  I  feel  sure  that  Industry  could 
profitably  Increase  Its  Investment  In  this 
field. 

We  also  need  to  do  more  on  nutrition 
education.  If  farmers  and  the  dairy  indus- 
try could  team  up  to  recapture  the  market 
for  the  130  pounds  of  milk  per  person  which 
has  been  lost  In  the  last  13  years,  they  could 
turn  milk  surpluses  into  scarcities.  If  every- 
one followed  the  recommendation  of  nutri- 
tionists— that  they  use  5  quarts  of  milk  a 
week — we  would  be  consuming  one-fifth 
more  milk  than  we  are  now. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  In  the  past  50 
years  we  have  doubled  the  overall  efficiency 
of  our  farm  production — largely  Uirough 
research. 

I  say  to  you  now  that  we  have  an  even 
harder  Job  ahead  of  us.  We  are  a  growing 
Nation.  But  we  are  already  using  almost 
all  of  ovir  good  land,  and  the  nxunber  erf 
people  in  agriculture  is  going  down.  In  1910 
when  our  national  population  was  92  mil- 
lion, there  were  12  million  persons  actively 
engaged  in  agriculture.  By  1975  our  nation- 
al population  is  expected  to  be  at  least  190 
mlUlons;  but  if  the  long-time  trend  con- 
tinues there  may  be  only  9  milUcm  persons 
actively  farming. 

That  is  the  ehallenee  to  resesrcb.  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  our  Department  peo- 
ple question  whether  new  discoveries  are 
being  made  fast  enough.  Ttxeir  sttidies 
strongly  suggest  that  new  knoirtedge  is  not 
being  broken  Into  as  quickly  as  it  should. 

On  my  desk  Is  a  set  o<  reeommendations 
from  the  Department's  Agrlcultnral  Research 
PoUcy  Committee,  asking  that  we  doable  the 
Blse  of  the  research  staffs  in  tbe  Departaa»t 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  SUte  Bkpcrtmsnt 
Stations  by  1960— with  the  larger  stere  o< 
the  expansion  to  be  In  the  SUtes.    Tl»at  Is  a 


recommendation  to  double  present  researdi 
staSts  in  Just  8  years. 

It  would  require  adding  about  990  million 
mon  a  year  for  reeeaw*  for  the  next  6  years. 
That  eommlttee  of  able  dtlBsns,  at  which 
Dean  Harry  J.  Reed,  o*  Purdue  University,  la 
ana.  "ays,  "Kxperienoe  has  proved  that  scien- 
tists can  find  ways  of  lifting  the  production 
potential  of  land  and  labor.  They  can  find 
ways  of  preventing  waste  and  using  what 
we  have  more  eOdently.  The  inoome  from 
their  achievement*  is  shared  by  all  our 
people. 

I  am  In  oomplete  aeoord  with  the  broad 
objectives  of  these  recommendations.  No 
one  believes  more  stroogly  In  research  than 
I.  But  in  oonsiderlog  the  whole  agricultural 
research  poUcy  for  the  future,  it  would  be  a 
good  Idea  to  discuss  this  subject  with  indus- 
try representatives  as  well  as  our  own  group. 
Many  research  directors  from  industry  are 
here.  We  want  yoiu  counsel  In  charting  our 
course,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  oon« 
ference  with  you  tomorrow  morning. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  I  wish  to  stress- 
or If  you  will,  the  challenge  I  want  to  present. 
One  of  the  alms  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  one  which  I  shall  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  bring  to  fruition,  is  to  create  in 
this  country  a  climate  that  will  make  It 
worthwhile  for  private  citizens  and  business- 
men to  use  their  initiative  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  reap  their  own  rewards. 

ThU  applies  to  research,  as  to  all  other 
activities.  I  should  like  to  see  more  Indus- 
tries shoulder  their  responsibilities  by  en- 
gaging in  aggressive  programs  of  research. 
Before  asking  Government  to  find  an  answer 
to  a  problem,  I  should  like  to  see  industry 
develop  the  habit  of  seeking  its  own  answer. 
You  can  do  It.  and  I  believe  you  want  to  do 
It.  It  can  be  done  through  work  In  Industry 
laboratories,  through  contracts  with  private 
research  Institutes,  grants  to  universities, 
and  through  cooperative  financing  with 
State  experiment  stations  and  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  challenge  you  to  create  more  basie  re- 
search to  produce  a  wider  use  in  Industry 
for  surplus  farm  products.  I  challenge  you 
to  step  up  the  tempo  of  marketing  research 
to  move  these  products.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  our  very  freedom  Is  Involved  in  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Unless  we  in  agriculture,  and  you  in  in- 
dustry closely  allied  to  agriculture,  can  pro- 
vide a  framework  of  free  enterprise  in  which 
the  American  farmer  can  do  his  Job.  then  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  forces  of  a  planned 
economy  will  step  in  to  entice  oiu*  people 
down  the  false  road  of  statlsm.  This  must 
never  happen. 

Research  has  made  our  country  strong. 
We  must  continue  to  support  an  activity 
that  has  meant  so  much  in  the  past  and 
holds  so  much  bright  promise  for  the  future. 
My  desire  is  that  we  pool  our  efforts  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  to  get  the  most  for 
every  dollar  Invested.  The  research  of  today 
shapes  the  welfare  of  our  country  tomor- 
row— and.  indeed,  the  welfare  of  all  free 
peoples  eyeiywlieie.  Truly,  knowledge  pays 
the  best  interest. 

Probably,  never  before  in  all  of  history  has 
detailed,  factual  knowledge,  or  know-how 
as  it  is  called,  been  as  important  as  it  is  now 
in  1953.  It  Is  know-how.  in  conjunction 
with  bard  work  and  the  blessings  of  a  kind 
providence  that  enables  us  to  feed  and  clothe 
159  million  people  with  only  a  small  fraction 
of  our  working  force  on  farms. 

And  never  before  has  there  been  more 
urgent  need  for  cooperation  and  good  will 
and  understanding  among  our  people.  A* 
someone  has  said,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat, 
upon  a  stormy  sea.  We  owe  to  one  another 
a  basic  loyalty. 

Why?  Because  of  the  fundamental  ptln- 
eifde  at  human  brotherhood.  Tbe  brotber- 
bood  of  man  ta  not  a  tlMory:  It^  a  solid,  won- 
derful, glorious  fact.  Tbe  trooMe  wttb 
iMKtiQf  tiM  world  today  Is  that  men  do  not 
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regard  bunum  brotherhood  aa  a  fact,  but  •• 
a  petty  theory.  That  ia  why  bate  la  rampant. 
That  la  why  peace  eludes  mm, 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  piust  apply  thla 
leaaon  In  our  own  lives — this  lesson  that 
man  to  man.  we  must  act  not  as  enemies, 
not  Just  as  acquaintances  Inhabiting  the 
same  star  on  space,  not  even  aa  friends — ^but 
•a  brothers. 

If  we  apply  that  principle,  then  farmers 
do  not  need  to  atand  alone  In  this  highly 
oranplex  economy.  Then  management  and 
labCM-  do  not  need  to  stand  apart.  Then  we 
shall  all  see  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  of 
working  together. 

Already  there  Is  much  cooperation  between 
Indvistry  and  agriculture.  In  10  years'  time. 
Industry  and  agrlcultin'e,  working  together, 
put  hybrid  corn  on  farms. 

In  10  years,  working  together,  indxistry  and 
agriculture  doubled  the  use  of  fertilizer. 

In  IS  years.  Industry  and  agriculture, 
working  together,  largely  accomplished  the 
miracle  of  farm  power  mechanization. 

My  friends,  I  challenge  you  to  make  the 
record  of  the  futxire  twice  as  good  as  the 
record  of  the  past. 

We  must  all  work  together  to  solve  our 
problems.  As  a  Cabinet  member.  I  have  cer- 
tain responsibilities  to  make  recc»nmenda- 
tlons  on  farm  programs  and  policies.  I  have 
made  some  tonight.  Aa  time  goes  on  I  shall 
make  others. 

We  want  to  develop  farm  programs  that 
will  serve  aU  of  the  people  as  effectively  as 
possible  and  with  the  smallest  possible  cost. 

I  seek  your  suggestions  and  yovu"  cocqiera- 
tion.  I  have  no  cut-and-dried  program  for 
anybody  to  rubberstamp.  I  will  welcome — 
any  time  and  place  and  from  any  person — 
free,  frank,  and  sincere  suggestions  on  farm 
programs  and  policies. 

And  I  shall  take  as  a  motto  the  words  of 
that  splendid  son  of  Indiana  who  died  88 
years  ago.  "I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new 
views  so  fast  aa  they  shall  appear  to  be  true 
views." 

May  a  kind  providence  guide  us  as  we  move 
forward,  with  confidence  fully  united. 


Elements  of  Political  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  terms  "political  warfare" 
and  "psychological  warfare"  have  been, 
at  times,  used  rather  loosely.  An  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  basic  elements  of 
political  warfare  was  delivered  by  Joseph 
Zack  Kornfeder,  at  a  conference  on  psy- 
chological warfare  held  last  year  here  in 
Washington,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  Kornfeder.  a  former  Communist, 
and  now  an  effective  anti-Communist, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Lenin  School  of  Po- 
litical Warfare  in  Moscow.  There  he  re- 
ceived Instructions  in  the  art  of  political 
warfare  from  those  who.  we  must  unfor- 
tunately acknowledge,  are  masters  of  the 
art. 

Mr.  Kornfeder,  while  a  Communist, 
was  also  the  Comintern  representative 
for  South  America. 


I  Include  herewith  Mr.  Komfeder's  ar- 
Ude: 

COIfQfUaBT   BT   SXTBVBWIOH 

(By  Joseph  Zack  Kornfeder) 
It  Is  axiomatic  in  planning  psychological 
or  any  other  kind  of  warfare  for  one  to  know 
the  thinking  of  the  enemy  strategists,  who  in 
this  case  are  in  Moscow,  because  to  conquer 
an  enemy  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  him. 
The  purpose  of  my  talk  is  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  this  type  of  warfare  stacks  up  In  the 
minds  of  the  Politburo  and  to  indicate  to  you 
some  of  their  methods,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
possible  coimtermethods.  Now  the  psycho- 
logical warfare  conducted  by  the  Kremlin  is 
not  confined  to  propaganda.  It  is  propa- 
ganda plus  organization,  and  organization  is 
the  more  important  and  difficult  part  because 
it  requires  even  more  skill  to  organize  to 
achieve  the  results  of  that  propaganda,  aa 
you  wlU  find  out  if  you  are  ever  called  upon 
to  participate  in  such  a  program.  But  in 
Rxissia  they  do  not  caU  it  psychological  war- 
fare, rather,  propaganda  and  agitation. 

NATUU  OF  8TJBVEH8IVK  FBOPAOANDA 

Propaganda  has  to  do  with  the  indoctri- 
nation oX  those  in  one's  objective.  It  is  the 
Messianic  jjart  that  sells  them.  This  con- 
cerns the  myth  and  the  spiritual  fervor,  as 
It  were.  Propaganda  is  designed  to  deal 
with  thousands,  whereas  agitation  carries 
out  the  directives  of  propaganda  In  the  form 
of  battle  or  other  slogans  for  the  masses. 
What  some  of  you  think  of  as  psychological 
warfare  is  what  Moscow  considers  to  be  mere 
agitation.  This  is  a  byproduct  of  the  larger 
consideration  known  as  propaganda.  Now, 
In  addition  to  what  the  Communists  call 
agitation,  there  are  other  tjrpes  of  propa- 
ganda such  as  dlverslonism,  demoralization, 
and  disintegration,  but  permit  me  to 
explain. 

Dlverslonism  Is  a  method  which  assumes 
infiltration  into  government  agencies  and 
alms  to  divert  a  country's  policy  from  its 
proper  path  into  one  desired  by  Moscow,  such 
as  was  done  to  our  policy  In  the  Par  East  and 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  China,  the  Korean 
war,  etc.  Dlverslonism,  however.  Is  not  con- 
fined to  Infiltration  in  government;  It  la  an 
everyday  practice  in  all  organlzationa  Into 
which  Communists  and  their  fellow  travel- 
ers Infiltrate.  It  aims  to  sway  and  divert  the 
policy  of  these  organizations,  be  they  labor 
unions,  professional  groups,  or  what  not,  to 
follow  a  coiirse  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
harmonizes  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Demoralization  or  morale  disintegration  is 
that  part  of  Communist  agitation  which  ex- 
ploits the  seamy  side  of  capitalism.  Most 
of  it  in  the  United  States  has  been  done 
thus  far  through  movies  that  concentrate 
on  topics  like  corruption,  capitalism,  race 
hatreds,  imperialism,  etc.,  which  are  slanted 
to  create  a  lack  of  faith  in  our  way  of  life, 
our  leaders,  and  institutions,  thus  creating 
an  Ideological  vacuum  for  the  more  direct 
(Ideological)  Communist  propaganda  to 
move  in. 

Disintegration  is  a  Communist  specialty 
that  is  not  too  well  understood  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  twin  to  demoralization,  but 
differs  In  that  it  alms  either  to  neutralise 
or  utterly  to  disintegrate  an  individual  or 
organization.  For  example.  It  ia  well  known 
that  Communists  are  atheists,  yet,  they  bore 
from  within  a  chxirch  while  pretending  to 
be  religious  reformers,  not  because  they  are 
interested  In  reUgious  reform,  but  luurely 
to  carry  on  their  work  of  disintegration.  In 
thla  country,  especially  in  Protestant  de- 
nominations, they  have  made  considerable 
Inroads  by  the  use  of  this  method. 

Another  Ulustration  of  disintegration  is 
the  pattern  used  in  the  Armed  Forces  where 
their  secret  cells  raise  the  issue  of  democra- 
tizing the  Army  such  as  in  the  election  of 
officers,  the  appointment  ot  committees  of 
■oldlers,  the  claiming  of  any  and  all  poasible 


types  of  discrimination,  and  the  like.  The 
democratizing  slogan  is  solely  concerned  with 
disintegration.  They  no  more  believe  in  that 
than  Stalin  believes  in  free  speech.  A  demo- 
cratic army  is  a  disintegrated  army  and  that 
is  what  they  are  aiming  at  as  far  as  otur 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  concerned. 
The  Idea  behind  this  doubletalk  is.  "Dont 
do  aa  I  do,  but  do  aa  I  aay." 

These  are  special  techniques  that  have 
been  developed  by  the  Bolsheviks  who  have 
been  working  on  this  type  of  warfare  for  40 
years  or  more.  This  Involves  a  whole  system 
of  warfare.  It  is  an  assault  on  the  minds 
of  men>  and  is  synchronized  with  all  other 
strategy  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  war. 

CBGANIZATION  FOB  FBOTAOAKIXA 

The  Bolshevik — or  what  la  now  referred 
to  as  a  Communist — Is  never  a  mere  agitator. 
He  Is  primarily  an  organizer.  The  agitation 
is  only  a  subsidiary  activity  to  organization, 
and  is  largely  determined  by  what  the  or- 
ganizer wants  done.  It  is  not  something 
whimsical  or  determined  on  the  basis  of 
trick  phrases,  but  la  coldly  calculated  to 
achieve  a  particular  objective  at  the  point 
under  focus. 

Now  in  brief,  I  would  say  that  all  the  oper- 
ations: Propaganda,  agitation,  organization, 
and  so  on,  when  taken  together,  can  be 
referred  to  as  "political  warfare."  This  type 
of  warfare  can  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Its  objective  Is  to  capture  the 
minds  of  men,  to  utUlze  their  grievances,  to 
Incite  them,  and  thus  to  weaken  their  de- 
termination, whUe  mairitig  ready  to  attack 
them.  Putting  it  another  way,  it  attempts 
to  bom  in  on  the  enemy's  masses.  The  two 
forms  of  warfare  (1.  e.,  psychological  and 
military)  merge  Into  one  in  proper  time. 
Thus,  when  Stalin's  empire  attacks  In  an 
all-out  war.  his  propaganda  machine  merges 
with  all  other  forms  such  as  have  been  car- 
ried on  against  us  ideologically  and  organi- 
zationally here  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  a  generation.  The  military  attack  Is 
merely  the  culmination  of  all  other  types 
of  warfare.  General  Fuller'  of  the  British 
Army  who  was  one  of  the  early  military 
leaders  to  see  the  scope  of  this  problem,  had 
this  to  say: 

"It  is  conceivable  that  the  method  of  Im- 
posing the  will  of  one  nation  upon  another 
may  in  time  be  replaced  by  purely  psycho- 
logical warfare,  wherein  weapons  are  not 
even  used  on  the  battlefields,  •  •  •  but  in- 
stead, the  corruption  of  the  human,  the  dim- 
ming of  the  intellect,  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  one  nation 
by  the  influence  of  the  wlU  of  another,  la 
accomplished." 

If  you  will  reflect  upon  that,  I  think  you 
will  come  to  the  conclmlon  that  some  of 
this  has  been  operating  here  in  the  United 
States  for  a  long  time.  We  have  not  lost  any 
battles  to  the  Kremlin  as  yet.  but  it  is  by 
such  methods  that  the  CommunUts  impose 
their  WlU.  We  can  also  say  that  it  was  by 
such  methods  that  the  Bolsheviks  conquered 
Riissia.  and  recenUy  ensnared  600.000  000 
others  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  other  words, 
this  la  a  major  form  of  warfare  which  baa 
not  been  fully  appreciated.  It  is  far  more 
effective  sometimes  than  any  other  method 
of  conquest,  and  certainly  costs  much  leas. 
iNBrrm  bztbospect 
Now  I  waa  born  in  a  village  that  used  to  be 
In  Hungary,  where  the  peasants  Uved  only 
slightly  above  the  level  of  what  existed  then 
and  now  in  Rxissla.  Landlordism  was  at  its 
worst.  Some  of  the  peasants  had  a  little  bit 
of  land,  but  hardly  enoiigb  to  make  ends 
meet,  no  matter  how  hard  they  worked. 

>  See  also  Hunter.  Edward,  Brain-Washing 
m  Red  China,  the  Calculated  Destruction  of 
Men's  Minds.  Vanguard  Press,  New  York. 
1961.  310  p. 

'Fuller.   Gen.   John  J..  Tanks  and  War 
Published  in  London.    1936. 
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After  that.  I  lived  In  the  slums  of  Vienna 
where  the  workingman  also  had  to  work 
very,  very  hard.  We  suffered  from  malnutri- 
tion and  all  kinds  of  disease.  It  was  really 
a  hard  life.  Then  there  was  the  glitter  of 
what  was  called  the  ruling  classes.  Wealth 
was  side  by  side  to  the  starkness  of  poverty. 
Now  I  know  that  for  generations  these  peas- 
ants or  workers  had  accumulated  a  backlog 
of  many  ambitions  and  many  hatreds. 
Against  that  backlog  came  Socialist  propa- 
ganda that  was  fashioned  by  Karl  Marx. 
But,  let  me  repeat  that  the  Communists  do 
not  merely  carry  on  propaganda  for  Ita  own 
sake.  Their  propaganda  is  focused  or  local- 
ized and  is  of  a  sociological  nature.  They 
come  to  these  peasants  and  say.  "Tou  wUl  get 
land  if  you  let  \u  rule."  They  say  to  the 
workingman.  "Tou  wUl  own  the  factories  if 
you  support  ua."  And  meanwhUe.  "We  will 
Improve  conditions,"  and  so  on. 

BOW  TO  ATTACK 

Let  vut  not  make  the  mistake  of  baaing  o\ur 
psychological  warfare  on  pretty  phrases.  The 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  things,  so  why  should  we 
make  such  a  mistake?  This  is  one  country 
of  all  countries  that  need  have  no  inhibition 
about  saying  to  the  peasants  of  Riissla,  "We 
are  In  favor  of  you  repossessing  the  aoU  of 
Rtiasia.  The  land  to  the  peasants  I"  Thla 
Is  the  very  slogan  that  the  Communists  used. 
They  used  it  not  to  give  anything  to  the 
peasants  or  to  make  them  secure,  but  as  a 
psychological  trick  to  ride  to  power,  after 
which  they  only  exploited  them  more  thor- 
oughly than  ever  before.  There  never  has 
been  a  worse  landlord  than  the  state,  and 
especially  a  police  state. 

Now  when  we  carry  on  psychological  war- 
fare, we  should  speak  with  a  full  voice  that 
the  land  should  belong  to  the  people,  to  the 
ones  who  want  to  wwk  It  individually  or 
cooperatively.  And  may  I  say.  If  you  com- 
bine freedom  with  land,  freedom  wlU  sound 
much  better.  When  it  comes  to  the  workers, 
why  should  we  not  say.  "Tea,  you  shall  own 
the  factories  in  the  form  of  stock  companies 
based  on  profit  sharing."  Does  anyone  own 
any  factories  In  Russia  today,  except  the 
aUte? 

And  the  intellectual,  who  gets  a  knock 
on  hla  door  at  midnight,  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  political  police — to  him  the  appeal  should 
be  that  a  republican  revolution  would  secvu-e 
rightful,  individual  seciuity  against  arbi- 
trary seizure,  and  the  right  freely  to  organize 
bis  profession  In  his  own  interest.  We 
should  combine  the  thought  of  freedom  with 
material  things,  so  a  slogan  involving  free- 
dom has  tremendous  appeal.  The  aame 
thing  could  be  aaid  with  reference  to  all  the 
freedoma  that  people  should  enjoy,  so  why 
should  we  not  advocate  them  over  there? 

The  Russians  did  not  make  a  revolution  In 
order  to  have  a  worse  despotism.  They 
made  it  in  order  to  do  away  with  despotism, 
and  that  desire  is  still  in  their  minds.  Their 
revolution  was  diverted  by  the  Bolsheviks 
from  the  proper  path  into  one  of  totalitar- 
ianism so  the  Communists  should  be  called 
to  task  for  all  the  big  and  empty  promises 
they  made  and  the  big  lies  they  used  when 
they  seized  power,  such  aa  promising  the 
lactorles  to  the  workmen  and  the  land  to 
the  peasant,  subordinating  the  state  to  ao^e 
Instead  of  control  the  people,  and  what  not. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  why  nobody  has 
ever  held  them  to  account. 


OFFKNSrVB 

The  reason  for  the  Iron  Curtain  la  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  the  outside  world 
see  the  total  bankruptcy  of  Bolshevik  theory 
and  promises,  as  well  as  of  Bolshevik  prac- 
Uce.  With  all  the  flaws  of  our  capitalistic 
society,  it  is  far  superior  to  anything  that 
communism  has  been  able  to  produce,  so 
why  should  we  be  on  the  defensive.  We 
should  be  on  the  offensive  concerning  man's 
freedom  of  worship,  his  freedom  of  speech, 
and  concerning  the  other  superior  quaUtle* 


rf  capitalism  to  a  republic  such  aa  America. 
?***•"*  things  that  the  Russian  peoples 
have  been  praying  tor  for  centuries  and  they 
WUl  believe  us  because  we  have  these  things 
and  practice  them.  It  is  not  mere  propa- 
ganda disseminated  by  a  bunch  of  agitators 
but  something  that  we  live  with.  They 
know  it  and  wUl  believe  us  because  America, 
in  spite  of  her  faults,  has  a  tremendous  pres- 
tige among  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world. 

Historically,  it  woxild  be  ridiculous  if  capi- 
talism, which  has  increased  the  productivity 
and  cultiiral  status  of  man  a  thousandfold, 
should  be  done  in  by  a  bunch  of  bankrupt 
inteUectuals  appealing  to  the  have-nots,  to 
whom  they  have  nothing  to  offer. 

In  the  past,  the  processes  of  thought  and 
communication  have  been  ponderous  and 
slow.  We  did  not  have  the  printed  word  or 
radio  or  movies  or  television  or  rapid  trans- 
port. But  now,  it  is  possible  virtually  to 
bUtz  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  Commu- 
hista  are  concentrating  on  this  opportu- 
nity. They  promise  man  a  superior  society, 
a  greater  brotherhood,  and  the  abolition  of 
exploitation.  They  promise  it  year  after 
year  and  generation  after  generation.  They 
concentrate  on  it.  WeU.  I  am  here  to  say 
to  the  so-called  InteUectuals  of  the  demo- 
cratic world,  thtt  I  cannot  pay  them  any 
compliments,  because  they  should  have  been 
the  ones  to  awaken  the  rest  of  us  to  what 
is  going  on.  but  it  has  now  become  neces- 
sary for  somebody  else  to  awaken  them. 
Man's  mind  is  assaulted  in  a  thousand  ways 
every  day,  and  man's  mind  is  now  more  im- 
portant than  it  used  to  be.  Something  more 
than  laissez  faire  la  needed  to  cope  with  thla 
JJroblem. 

POLITICAL  VtrHIFPINa  BOTS 

The  masses  of  people  do  not  understand 
Boclallsm,  communism,  or  capitalism.  These 
are  mystic  terms  to  them.  But  if  there  is  a 
gang  that  persistently,  continuously  inter- 
prets or  propagandizes  about  these  terms, 
and  presents  capitalism  as  a  whipping  boy 
which  is  to  blame  for  everything,  they  are 
likely  to  succeed.  Hitler  agitated  the  Jewish 
question  as  his  political  whipping  boy. 
Everything  that  was  wrong  in  Ghermany  for 
the  past  century  vras  because  of  the  Jews. 
So  the  Communists  use  capitalism  as  their 
whipping  boy.  They  have  pressed  the  idea 
that  capitalism  is  to  blame  for  everything, 
and  the  masses  who  have  acciunulated  a 
backlog  ot^giievances  and  hatred,  have  been 
incited  by  such  propaganda.  At  the  present 
time  man's  mind  is  ambivalent.  He  is  not 
as  deeply  rooted  in  certain  beUefa  and  in- 
atitutlona  as  he  was  in  the  past.  This  is 
especially  true  in  China  where  the  Commu- 
nists have  destroyed  the  stabilizing  influ- 
ence of  oriental  famUy  life.  When  thus 
weakened,  a  wave  of  concentrated  propa- 
ganda by  modern  media  can  sway  him  in  al- 
most any  direction.  It  can  even  make  him 
kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  It 
can  make  him  be  his  own  worst  enemy.  8o 
it  Is  we  who  should  understand  this  and 
help  him  to  understand,  and  then  prevent 
him  from  destroying  whatever  is  worth  while 
in  free  society.  I  trust  that  you  wUl  be  im- 
pressed by  the  seriousness  ot  this  problem 
and  conalder  it  from  all  angles. 

Now.  aurely  I  need  not  go  into  further  de- 
taUs,  t>ecauae  the  main  or  controlling  pointa 
of  this  type  of  warfare  have  t)een  identified 
for  you  and  you  should  be  able  to  detect  and 
cope  with  the  particulars  as  they  come  along. 
But,  If  we  fall  to  challenge  bcrfshevlsm.  then 
I  am  afraid  for  free  society.  We  have  been 
on  the  defensive  and  too  long.  Stalin  has 
the  know-how.  and  with  It  baa  cc»quered 
a  large  part  of  the  world.  If  we  ccmtinue 
to  drift,  and  no  decisive  steps  are  taken,  if 
we  do  not  consider  "poUtlcal  warfare"  aa  a 
major  weapon,  and  develop  plans  systematl- 
caUy  for  oounterwarfare,  then  I  am  afraid 
that  the  conquest  of  bolshevism  wlU  con- 
tinue to  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
wake  up.  we  have  more  technical  gadgets 
Uuux  the  CommunUts  wUl  ever  have,  but 
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what  we  need  Is  to  use  them  to  help  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  aa  weU  aa  In 
our  own  defense. 

OUB  OPPOBTUinTT  ANO  BXSI>OH8IBILrrr 

The  masses  of  Soviet  Russia  are  oppressed 
and  exploited  as  never  before.  They  are 
praying  for  deliverance  and  are  ready  to  be 
sparked  into  action.  Let  us  give  Lenin's 
evU  offspring  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine. 
It  wUl  secure  our  peace  and  cost  us  far 
less  than  a  shooting  war.  The  results  will  be 
far  beyond  am  expectations.  While  getting 
ready  to  defend  ourselves  from  military  as- 
sault, let  us  destroy  humanity's  festering 
sore,  bolshevism  or  StallnUm,  from  the  in- 
side. It  may  be  our  last  chance  to  atop  world 
war  m. 


RevUioii  of  die  ImmifratioH  aail 
Nationality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 
Tuesday.  AprU  21,  19 Si 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
cRxssioNAL  Rscoao.  I  wlsh  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  House,  B  sermon  which  was  recently 
delivered  by  Rabbi  Herbert  A.  Friedman, 
of  Temple  Emanu-El  B'ne  Jeshurun, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  calling  for  a  revision  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1052. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  discrimina- 
tory provisions  of  this  legislation   will 
soon  be  repealed  by  this  body. 
XoroPHOBU:  UNirxc  Statsb  Sttlb,  Mabcb  27, 
1953 

One  hxmdred  and  aeventy  years  ago  Oeorge 
Washington  said:  "The  bosom  of  America  la 
open  to  receive  not  only  the  opulent  and 
respectable  stranger,  but  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  of  all  nations  and  religions:  whom 
we  shall  welcome  to  a  participation  in  all  our 
rights  and  privileges,  if  by  decency  and 
propriety  of  conduct  they  appear  to  merit 
the  enjoyment." 

Washington  was  speaking  not  only  for 
public  consumption  but  also  from  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  heart.  We  have  a  record 
that  he  asked  a  former  aide  to  help  get  him 
several  immigrants  for  his  own  planUtlon, 
stating,  "If  they  are  good  workmen,  they  may 
be  of  Asia,  Africa,  at  Europe.  They  may  be 
Mohammedans,  Jews  or  Christians  of  any 
sect." 

Of  course,  even  in  Waahington'a  time  there 
were  those  men  of  llttie  faith  and  little  vialon 
who  felt  that  these  great  and  hospitable 
shores  could  no  longer  absorb  new  blood. 
There  ia  a  atory  told  in  a  pamphlet  laaued 
by  the  CIO,  which  ia  very  revealing.  A  certain 
Congressman  once  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  which  he  de- 
clared that  while  a  liberal  inunlgratlon  policy 
had  been  sound  enough  when  the  United 
States  was  new  and  unsetUed.  now  that  the 
country  had  reached  maturity  and  was  fully 
populated,  further  immigration  sboiild  be 
shut  off.  The  Congressman  was  Harrison 
Gray  Otia  o<  Massachusetts.  The  year  in 
which  he  thus  advocated  the  end  of  immi- 
gration was  1797.  The  CIO  paper  goes  on  to 
comment  editorially.  "It  la  unnecessary  to 
comment  on  what  would  have  happened  to 
this  Nation  had  Mr.  Otis'  suggestion  been 
ad<^>tcd  at  that  time." 

Tradltlcmally  a*  have  heard  the  charge 
that  organiaed  labor  in  America  has  been 
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•C»lii«t  the  influx  at  new  fanmignmta  for 
tMur  tbat  tb*  Indigenous  Ubor  pool  would  b* 
driven  into  unemployment  by  tbe  ciHnpeti- 
tion.  But  tbe  broad  and  liberal  policy  of  tbe 
CIO  In  regard  to  tbe  ICcCarran  Act  gives  tbe 
Ue  to  tbla  mlaoonceptlon. 

And  not  only  have  tbe  forces  of  labor 
■poken  out  agalnat  tbe  restrictive  clauses  of 
tbe  llCCairan  Act,  but  virtually  every  im- 
pwtant  segment  of  American  public  life 
bas  expressed  itself.  Tbe  Council  at 
Churcbes  oC  Cbrist  in  America  went  on  rec- 
ord opposing  tbe  biU.  Similar  action  was 
taten  by  tbe  National  Lutberan  Council,  the 
TWCA,  and  the  National  Council  of  CatboUo 
Women.  In  addition  to  these  church  groups, 
tbere  has  been  a  tremendoas  newspaper  re- 
action all  across  tbe  country  against  tbe  pro- 
Tislons  of  this  bill.  Tbe  Mew  York  Times,  in 
Its  careful  and  conservative  way,  feels  that 
tbe  bill  is  simply  a  codification  of  all  pre- 
Tious  errors,  with  very  little  to  recommend 
It.  It  was  amairtng  to  me  that  even  the  New 
York  Joiunal  American,  which  Is  the  usually 
rabid  Hearst  paper,  devoted  its  entire  edi- 
torial etdumn  to  tbe  subject  and  reached 
tbe  following  conclusion:  "The  evidence  Is 
strong  that  the  MoCarran  Act  does  contain 
sections  that  tend  inevitably  to  racial  and 
religious  dt5crlmlnatl<«  and  we  feel  that 
these  sections  should  be  rewritten  and 
amended.  The  whole  matter  is  of  such 
Importance  that  we  think  the  act  should  be 
reexamined,  studied,  discussed,  and  argued 
by  tbe  new  Congress.** 

We  will  recan,  of  coxirse,  that  President 
IVuman  vetoed  the  blU  with  a  very  strong 
and  clear  statement  in  which  he  said  that 
It  did  disservice  to  tbe  concept  of  a  free 
democracy  which  we  espouse  so  vigorously 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Congress  passed 
tt  again  over  his  veto,  but  history  will  record 
his  arguments. 

Jewish  groups  were  unanimous  In  their 
disapproval   of   the   provisions   of   the   bill. 
The  Ana-Defamation  Leagiie  Issued  several 
carefully   documented   and   analytical    bro- 
chures describing  the  weaknesses  and  point- 
ing out  the  discriminatory  features.     Per- 
haps the  words  of  Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein. 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
xaost    adequately    reflect    the    enlightened 
Jswlab  point  of  view.    He  said :  "The  passage 
of  the  McCSarran  bill  was  a  victory  for  the 
xenophobe,  a  defeat  for  American  prestige 
•broad,  a  subversion  of  domestic  morale  and 
•  repudiation  of  democratic  principle.    At 
tbe  present  time  the  Inmiigratlon  law  is  con- 
ceived and  administered  as  though  it  were 
an  obstacle  course  designed  to  trip  up  thoee 
who  MMik  to  enter  America.    We  must  take 
tbe  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself 
to  reshape  our  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  so  that  they  better  reflect  Amerl- 
ean  ideals.    We  do  this  not  alone  for  the 
alien.    We  do  it  as  much  for  our  own  self- 
respect.    It  Is  essential  that  our  fanmigratlon 
and  natinrilleation  procedures  be  purged  of 
every   taint  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
discrimination.     Nothing  less  than  this  is 
worthy  of  a  freed<Mn-lovlng  j>eople." 

And.  to  cap  tbe  cUmax.  President  Rsen- 
hower  himself,  in  his  state-of-the-Unlon 
address  to  Congress  on  February  2  said  this* 
"It  Is  a  manifest  right  of  our  Government 
to  limit  the  number  of  immigrants  otir  Na- 
tion can  absorb.  It  is  also  a  manifest  right 
of  our  Government  to  set  reasonable  require- 
ments on  the  character  and  the  numbers 
of  the  people  who  come  to  share  our  land 
and  our  freedom.  It  is  weU  for  us,  however, 
to    remind    ourselves    occasionally    of    an 

equally  manifest  fact :  we  are — one  and  all 

immigrants  or  sons  and  daughters  of  immi- 
grants. 

"gristing  legislation  contains  injustices. 
It  does,  in  fact,  discriminate.  I  an>  Informed 
by  Members  of  tbe  Congress  that  it  was 
reaUzed,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  that 
future  study  of  the  basis  of  determining 
quotas  woiild  be  necessary.  I  am.  therefore. 
req\Mstlng  the  Congress  to  review  this  legis- 


lation and  to  enact  a  sUtute  that  will  at 
ooe  and  tbe  same  time  guard  our  legitimate 
national  interests  and  be  faithful  to  our  basic 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  fairness  to  alL" 

If  all  Q<  these  people.  Institutions,  organi- 
sations, have  been  attacking  and  critldztng 
tbe  bill  for  its  weaknesses  and  shortcomings, 
one  has  a  legitimate  right  to  ask  who  its  de- 
fenders are.  Aj^iarently  tboee  who  defend 
tbe  basic  philosophical  approach  of  the  bUl 
are  certain  veterans'  groups  and  certain  in- 
dividuals whose  myopic  approach  enable* 
them  legitimately  to  be  characterized  as  iso- 
lationists, Jingolsts,  suspicious  of  f(»elgners. 
and  thoroughly  unrealistic  in  tbe  concept 
that  America  can  practice  democracy  at  home 
and  deny  it  abroad.  It  is  Indeed  strange 
that  in  this  company  we  sbotild  find  one 
whose  voice  was  once  clearly  oppoeed  to  the 
points  of  view  manifest  in  this  list  of  ad- 
jectives. But  unfortunately  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  true  that  Dorothy  Thompson  has  Joined 
tbe  defenders  of  the  bill  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  January 
6:  "After  a  century  of  large-scale  immigra- 
tion the  scientific  approach  would  be  to  study 
results.  What  stocks  have  produced  the 
larger  number  of  loyal  and  distinguished 
citiaens.  and  of  independent,  self-supporting, 
law-abiding  families?  What  stocks  have 
produced  the  larger  number  of  indigents, 
cripples,  spies,  racketeers?  Since  immigra- 
tion must  be  selective  should  not  the  selec- 
tion consider  experience  in  regard  to  na- 
tional character  and  eugenics? 

"Do  we  or  do  we  not  wish  to  remain  pre- 
dominantly a  Christian  country?  Do  we 
wish  to  remain  predominantly  a  white 
country?  These  questions  are  political  dy- 
namite but  they  are  necessary  to  any  fimda- 
mental  consideration  of  tbe  immigration 
problem." 

Ftankly,  I  do  not  any  longer  understand 
Dorothy  Tboinpson's.  mind.     This  is  a  kind 
of  Nasi  racism  at  its  worst.    She  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  iielect  immigrants  on  tbe  basis 
of  scientific  breeding  of  high  eugenic  stock. 
This  is   exactly  what  Hitler's  phUoeopbers 
preached  when   t«iey  spoke  about  tbe   In- 
f  ericrlty  and  superiority  of  certain  races. 
z 
rm  afraid  that  this  crucial  matter  is  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  bill  itself.     I  should 
like  to  list  for  you  the  major  provisions  of 
tbe  bill,  so  that  you  can  see  what  it  is  that 
is  considered  so  outrageous.    The  first  aiui 
most  important  provision  is  the  method  by 
which    immlgxanU    are    selected    for    this 
country,   or   p<jrmitted   to  come   here.     The 
system  utilized  is  caUed  tbe  national  origins 
quota.     In  aU  fairness,  let  It  be  said  that 
this  system  of  establishing  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  source  of  origin  was  not  invented 
by    Senator    AlcCAaaAK    or    Representative 
Waltkx.    This  system  went  Into  effect  with 
the   immigration   law   of    1924,    which    was 
passed  after  World  War  I.  in  an  atmosphere 
of  isolationist  hatred  of  aU  foreigners.     In 
tbe  mood  in  which  America  found  itself  after 
the  first  war.  it  was  Inevitable  that  there 
should  be  this  strong  reaction.     But  while 
McCaxxan  did  not  Invent  this  system,  there 
is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  his  having  per- 
petuated  It.     The    Immigration    laws   have 
been  under  stu<ly  for  the  past  3  years.     In 
producing  one  omnibus  bill,  which  smight 
to  codify  aU  of  tbe  scores  and  scores  of  reg- 
ulations  which   have   accumulated   on   the 
sUtute  books  since  1834,  McCasxaji  and  his 
committee  had  the  opportunity  to  come  up 
with  a  clean  sweep  and  focus  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  toward  the  selection  at 
Immlgranta.     But    they    chose    dellb«ately 
not  to  do  so.     In  my  Judgment  this  is  the 
worst  feature  of  tbe  bill.    Let  us  see  bow  It 
works. 

High  quotas  were  assigned  to  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Iiow  quotas  were  assigned  to 
countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Burope. 
This  delineation  between  national  origins  has 
in  it  the  implied  doctrine  of  racial  and  eth- 
nic superiority.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  !• 


not  even  implied  but  was  made  very  explicit 
by  tbe  late  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  a 
^}eech  before  Congress  in  1896.  in  which  be 
advocated  a  literacy  test  because  it  "will  bear 
most  heavily  upon  Italians,  Riissians.  Poles. 
Hungarians.  Greeks,  and  Asiatics,  and  lightly, 
or  not  at  all,  on  Kngllsh-speaking  immi- 
grants, or  Germans.  <»■  Scandinavians,  or 
French."  He  fxirtber  commented  that  thoee 
specified  ethnic  groups  who  woxild  find  difll- 
ciiity  in  passing  the  literacy  test  "are  ele- 
ments which  no  thoughtful  or  patriotic  m^n 
can  wish  to  see  multiplied  among  the  peofd* 
of  tbe  United  States." 

This  was  Nordic  superiority  doctrine  In  Ita 
most  outspoken  manner.  Tbe  grandson  of 
the  late  Senator,  also  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
made  a  forthright  criticism  of  tbe  McOarran 
Act  and  assayed  that  he  was  never  in  favor 
of  it,  and  was  recorded  in  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain Truman's  veto.  So  far  bas  tbe  grand- 
son come  from  tbe  position  of  the  grand- 
father in  a  new  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
the  equality  of  »"*ti, 

In  terms  of  the  way  these  qxiotas  are  set 
up  for  various  cov.ntrles.  it  is  shocking  to  see 
the  discrepancies  which  exist.  For  example. 
Great  Britain  has  an  annual  quota  of  66.000 
and  Greece  an  annual  quota  of  300.  This 
n>fans  that  we  consider  a  man  from  Great 
BriUln  to  be  worth  300  times  what  a  m^^^ 
from  Greece  is  worth.  1^  what  power  of 
logic  can  this  be  proved,  by  what  right  of 
the  religious  sense  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
can  this  be  maintained? 

Tbe  large  quotas  which  Itave  been  assigned 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  have  been  un- 
used by  these  most  favorite  countries,  i^ir 
many,  many  years  tbe  quotas  given  to  Bng- 
iand,  Ireland  and  Germany  have  never  been 
fully  utilized.  But  these  unused  quotas  can* 
not  be  spread  among  countries  with  lon^ 
waiting  lists  of  people  eager  to  come  b*t« 
but  with  no  posslbiUty  for  10  or  20  or  80 
years  until  a  number  can  Im  made  availabls 
to  tbam. 

n 
The  second  set  of  prorlslona  In  the  bin 
which  represent  such  an  affront  to  those  who 
truly  believe  in  the  concept  of  equality  are 
the  special  laws  which  are  provided  for  tbe 
natiunltzed   citizen   as  against  tbe  native- 
born  citizen.    Under  tbe  terms  of  tbe  IfcOar- 
ran  Act  It  Is  easier  to  deprive  natorallaed 
citizens  of  their  citizenship  and  thus  to  de- 
port them.    In  effect,  this  set^  up  two  classes 
of   citizenship   in   America.     Tbe   new   law 
makes  it  easier  for  the  Government  to  find 
causes  for  denaturalization.    Whereas  it  was 
necessary    previously    to    provide    proof    of 
fraud  at  tbe  time  of  applying  for  naturaliza- 
tion, now  it  is  merely  necessary  to  prove 
that  a  citizen  failed  at  the  time  lie  was 
naturalized  to  tell  about  some  Incident  In 
his  past  which  might  be  considered,  years 
later,   as  a  "material   fact."     And   thirdly, 
there  Is  no  time  limit  to  this.    There  is  no 
statute  of  limitations.     Tbe   poesibllity  of 
denaturalization  remains  over  bis  bead  for 
the  reet  of  his  life.    A  small  matter,  but  one 
equally  Indicative  of  the  distinction  which 
Is  made  between  two  classes  of  citizens  is 
the  fact  that  naturalized  citizens  remaining 
abroad  6  years  or  more  lose  their  citizenship 
automatically.    No  such  restriction  is  placed 
on  tbe  native-born,  who  may  remain  abroad 
for  decades  without  suffering  any  depriva- 
tion. 

m 
With  regard  to  aliens,  tbs  new  law  is  also 
more  stringent  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Some  of  the  provisions  which  make  deporta- 
tion possible  are  not  even  based  on  any  reaUy 
serious  charges.  Deportetlon  may  be  ordered 
fw  previous  misdemeanors  having  nothing 
•t  all  to  do  with  crucial  things  such  as  sub- 
version of  America,  fraud  in  entering  the 
country,  crime,  moral  turpitude.  An  aUen 
can  be  deported,  for  example,  if  he  fails  to 
report  his  address  every  year  to  the  Attorney 
General,  or  if  he  fails  to  report  a  change  of 
address  within  10  days.    This  makes  deporU- 
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tion  a  punitive  measure  in  tbe  hands  of  th* 

Ttffli-f  ■  of  the  Inunlgratlon  Service. 

Seiuitor  Lehman  spoke  bitterly  and  often 
during  the  debates  on  the  bill  against  its  pas- 
sage. He  complained  that  the  way  the  bill 
was  being  written  would  involve  the  threat 
of  deportation  proceedings  hanging  over  tbe 
heads  of  3>4  million  aliens  and  8  million 
naturalized  citizens.  And  be  indicated  that 
this  threat  was  not  limited  in  time  but  hung 
over  them  for  life.  He  gave  an  example, 
theoretically,  which  Is  a  clear  cut  indication 
of  the  harshness  and  the  Injxistlce  of  this  bill. 
His  example  bas  been  repeated  often  and  I 
offer  It  to  you  now. 

Senator  Lehman  sald^  "Take  an  alien  who 
bas  lived  here  20  years,  thro\igh  all  bis  ma- 
ture life.  He  has  a  wife,  children,  even  par- 
ents here  in  this  country.  He  writes  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper  criticiz- 
ing the  mayor,  tbe  chief  of  police,  or  gets 
some  Influential  politician  aroused  against 
him.  The  Inunlgratlon  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  asked  to  look  into  the  alien's  rec- 
ord. It  is  found  that  20  years  ago  he  was 
convicted  of  drunken  driving,  or  violating 
OPA  regulations,  or  local  sanitary  ordinances. 
That  man  can  lie  taken  from  his  family,  his 
home,  his  friends  and  deported  on  tbe 
grounds  of  this  long-forgotten  conviction. 
The  authority  for  such  a  deportation  is  found 
in  section  241-A-4  of  the  McCarran  bill." 

vr 

The  law  Is  unfair  to  Negroes.  Its  most 
blatant  violation  involves  tbe  British  West 
Indies.  Practically  thie  entire  population  of 
these  Islands  Is  Negro.  If  the  national-ori- 
gins quota  syRtem  is  to  prevail,  then  any 
Immigrants  desiring  to  come  from  the  British 
West  Indies  to  America  sboxild  come  under 
the  British  quota,  which  is  large  and  ample, 
but  the  British  West  Indies  have  been  taken 
off  the  British  quota  and  have  been  allotted 
a  quota  of  100  to  each  colony.  This  is  a 
blatant  and  vicious  aiiti-Negro  provision. 

V 

Again,  the  law  is  unfair  to  orientals.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  new  law  has  at  least 
one  good  point — nsmely,  that  it  offers  quotas 
to  Asiatics  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  true  that 
a  quota  of  100  is  allotted  to  each  country 
or  dependency  in  Asia  and  tbe  Pacific.  Thus 
the  teeming  millions  of  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
or  the  Pacific  Islands  find  that  each  of  their 
countries  now  bas  the  precious  number  of 
100  visas  permitted  to  it.  But  what  the  law 
gives  with  one  hand  it  takes  away  with  the 
other.  Because  it  ststes  that  any  person 
born  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  in 
South  America,  where  no  quotas  are  applied, 
for  instance,  or  in  a  Biuopean  country  like 
Germany,  where  there  Is  a  high  quota — any 
person  bom  in  any  country  in  the  world — 
if  he  be  of  Asiatic  parents — is  charged  against 
the  Asiatic  quota,  small  as  it  is.  not  against 
the  quota  of  bis  birtli,  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen.  Again,  if  the  national-origins  quota 
is  to  be  applied,  then  a  person  born  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  Chinese  parent -or  parents  who 
have  become  British  cltliiens.  should  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  under  the  British  quote. 
But  his  number  is  charged  against  tbe 
Asiatic  country  of  which  his  parents  or  an- 
cestors are  descendants.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  Justification  or  logic  for  this  dis- 
criminatory feature. 

VI 

Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  one  of  the  great- 
est mockeries  and  ironies  to  be  found  any- 
where in  this  unfortunate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  while  citizens 
of  Greece,  who  are  our  stanch  and  digni- 
fied allies  in  the  present  struggle,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  only  300  i>er  year,  former 
meml)ers  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  Parties  of 
Germany  and  Italy  and  the  Falangist  Party 
of  Spain  are  considered  to  be  excellent  ma- 
terial to  be  welcomed  to  the  United  States. 
How  la  this  possible? 


The  law  excludes  aU  members,   present 

and  past,  of  organlzaUons  which  advocate 
the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of 
a  toUlltarian  dictatorship.  Mr.  Robert  Alex- 
ander, the  Assistant  Chief  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment Visa  Division,  was  asked  to  give 
an  Interpretation  of  this  sentence.  He  said 
that  the  State  Department  has  Interpreted 
the  key  words  In  the  United  States  to  mean 
that  a  ban  wlU  not  be  applied  to  former  Nazi 
or  PascUt  Party  members,  because  the  Fas- 
cist. Nazi,  and  Falangist  Parties  wUl  not  be 
considered  as  having  advocated  totalitarian- 
ism in  the  United  States,  even  though  they 
may  have  advocated  totalltarUnlsm  In  their 
own  countries.  Thus  a  person  who  spent 
years  denouncing  or  destroying  democracy 
in  his  own  land  would  be  welcome  as  a  fit 
candidate  for  citizenship  in  America,  This 
is  simply  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  on  the  11th  of  November  said 
that  the  United  States  Consulate  there  esti- 
mated that  4,000  former  Nazis,  previously 
denied  admission  to  America,  are  now  eligible 
to  be  reconsidered — and  that  probably  as 
many  as  two-thirds  of  them  would  ulti- 
mately be  approved.  A  few  days  later  the 
New  York  Times  editorialized  on  this  Ironic 
situation. 

Tbe  editorial  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"A  new  quirk  has  been  foimd  in  that  mis- 
begotten piece  of  legislation  known  as  the 
McCarran  Act.  This  new  law  contains  a 
provision  against  Communists  and  former 
Communists  entering  the  United  Stetes  as 
immigrants.  We  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
admit  anyone  who  has  the  faintest  shred  of 
sympathy  with  commiuiism.  Our  domestic 
Communists  are  quite  sufficient  for  our 
needs.     We  don't  want  any  more. 

"But  It  now  appears  that  whereas  the  old 
law  barred  not  only  Communists  but  also 
Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Falangists,  the  new  law 
contains  no  such  provision.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  while  one  treed  of  totall- 
tarlans  Is  excluded,  other  breeds  are  appar- 
ently welcomed.  We  could  acquire  an  In- 
fusion of  former  storm  troopers  and  others 
who  shared  in  Hitler's  guilt.  These  veteraiis 
of  an  unholy  crusade  against  civilization 
would  perhaps  crowd  aside  some  of  Hitler's 
surviving  victims  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  admitted. 

"No  doubt  at  the  present  moment  com- 
munism is  more  dangerous  to  our  safety 
than  nazism,  fascism,  or  falangism.  But 
safety  is  not  the  only  object  of  our  democ- 
racy. Integrity  is  also  a  necessity,  and  In- 
tegrity demands  that  If  the  McCarran  Act 
In  this  respect  permits  what  It  seems  to 
permit,  the  act  should  be  amended." 

The  bill  was  passed  last  July.  In  Septem- 
ber Tnunen  appointed  a  seven-man  Com- 
mission to  study  and  evaluate  it.  The  Com- 
mission consisted  of  Philip  B.  Perlman, 
former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
Stetes;  Earl  G.  Harrison,  former  United 
Stetes  Commissioner  of  Immigration:  Mon- 
slgnor  John  O'Grady.  secretary.  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Charities;  Rev.  Thad- 
deus  GuUlxson.  president.  Luther  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  St.  Paul;  Clarence  E. 
Picket,  honorary  secretary,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (Quskers);  Adrian  £L 
Fischer,  legal  adviser  to  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment; Thomas  C.  Finucane,  Department  <a 
Justice. 

This  Commission  conducted  exhaustive 
hearings  all  over  the  Nation.  It  received 
testimony  in  writing  and  listened  to  testi- 
mony orally.  It  studied  the  matter  for 
many,  many  weeks  and  when  it  published  its 
conclusion  in  January  of  1953.  they  were  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a  body 
as  falrmlnded  and  impartial  as  was  tbe 
Commission. 

The  general  conclusions  of  lyuman'k  Oom- 
misslon  were  as  follows: 

1.  That   the    act   applies   discrimination* 
against  human   beings  on   accoimt  of 
tlonal  origin,  creed,  and  color. 
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t.  That  it  rests  upon  an  atutude  of  hos- 
tility and  distrust  of  aU  aliens. 

3.  That  it  Ignores  the  needs  of  the  United 
Statea  in  domesUc  affairs  and  foreixn 
poUdes. 

4.  That  It  contains  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable restrlcttons  and  penalties  asainst 
individuals. 

8.  That  it  is  badly  drafted,  confusing,  and 
in  some  respects,  imworkable. 

Then  the  Commission  went  ahead  to  make 
many,  many  positive  recommendations  for 
changes  and  a  completely  different  orienta- 
tion and  approach  toward  the  problem  of 
how  to  handle  the  question  of  immigration. 

This  is  tbe  story  briefly.  I  tell  it  to  you 
because  in  my  Judgment  the  passage  of  this 
bUl  has  represented  a  blot  on  the  American 
escutcheon.  We  cannot  preach  democracy 
and  refxise  to  practice  It.  We  cannot  long 
endure  such  an  unbearable  discrepancy  be- 
tween theory  and  practice.  We  can  neither 
maintain  face  with  our  own  past  and  ideals 
nor  with  the  world  outeide  whose  friend- 
ship we  seek  to  win  in  thene  critical  days. 
If  we  permit  this  to  remain  xuialtered  and 
unamended  upon  tbe  books  of  our  land,  then 
much  which  is  precloxu  is  destroyed  and 
the  possibilities  of  future  acte  of  great  al- 
truism and  Idealism  in  the  direction  of  lib- 
erating man  from  those  forces  which  would 
enslave  him  no  longer  remain  within  our 
option  but  must  fall  to  abler  and  more  hon- 
est hands.  America  will  have  become  sub- 
verted from  the  purpose  for  which  she  was 
founded  and  her  name  will  liecome  tarnished 
in  the  minds  of  her  children  and  in  tbe 
minds  of  her  allies. 

It  therefore  becomes  urgently  necessary 
for  those  of  us  who  love  this  democracy  and 
take  seriously  its  dreams,  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  support  o\ir  President  in 
his  appeal  to  Congress  to  remove  the  dis- 
criminatory features  of  this  bill.  The  proc- 
esses of  democracy  may  be  slow  but  we  must 
utilize  them.  Let  us  accumulate  all  the 
pressure  we  can  in  the  most  democratic  fash- 
ion upon  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  must  ultimately  either  heed  or  ignore 
Elsenhower's  request  for  an  amended  bill. 
I  Intend  to  send  a  copy  of  this  sermon  to 
all  of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  I  wish  you  would  take 
it  upon  yourselves  to  write  personal  letters, 
however  short,  to  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen Indicating  that  it  la  your  wish  and 
desire  for  America  to  express  herself,  not 
in  the  crochety  voice  of  an  old  man  from 
Nevada  who  may  no  longer  be  dreaming  the 
dreams,  but  in  a  young  and  vigorous  voice 
of  the  new  generations  who  are  willing  to 
live  through  the  years  of  anguish  and  blood 
and  toil  if  they  have  the  feeling  that  on  tbe 
horizon  rests  the  possibility  of  a  shinier  and 
brighter  America.  Please  write.  Please  do 
not  put  this  off  as  being  inconsequential. 
Please  flex  yotir  muscles  and  utilize  your 
strength.  This  Is  tbe  only  weapon,  and  ulti- 
mately tbe  best  weapon,  democracy  affords 
us.    Amen. 


Sontibeast  liy«*o«iaBs  latist  on  Econony 
aad  Would  Welcome  Tax  Relief,  but 
83  Percent  Say  They  Faror  Balancinf 
Badf et  Before  Redncmf  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 


JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  &ii2sourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, believing  Uiere  is  a  general  Interest 
in  Uw  results  of  »  qiuestionnatre  which 
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I  recently  circulated  throughout  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Missouri^, 
I  have  obtained  permission  to  repro- 
duce herewith  a  news  release  which  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  newspapers  of 
southeast  Missouri,  and  also  to  include 
a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire, indicating  that  the  people  of 
the  district  which  I  have  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  representing  are  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  taxes  imtil  It  is  defi- 
nitely ascertained  that  there  can  be  a 
t>alanced  budget. 
Herewith  the  news  release: 
While  southeast  Mlssourtans  are  Insisting 
on  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  would  welcome  relief  from 
high  taxes,  nevertheless  there  app)ear8  to  be 
no  question  but  that  they  are  primarily  In- 
terested In  balancing  the  budget  before  at- 
tempting to  reduce  taxes,  according  to  Con- 
gressman Paul  C.  Jonzs,  who  this  week 
annoimced  the  result  of  a  poll  of  the  people 
living  In  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
southeast  Missouri  on  a  variety  of  timely 
Issues. 

Conducting  his  own  poll.  Congressman 
Jomcs  mailed  his  questionnaires  to  approxi- 
mately 40.000  box  holders  In  small  towns 
and  rural  districts,  while  slightly  more  than 
10,000  went  to  names  selected  on  a  spot- 
check  basis  from  telephone  directories  In 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the  district. 
While  only  4,000  of  the  questionnaires  have 
been  retximed,  this  ts  actually  a  larger  per- 
centage than  usually  responds  In  such  a 
poll,  where  a  5-percent  return  Is  considered 
sufficient  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
views  of  the  entire  group.  The  fact  that 
approximatriy  8  percent  retivned  the  ques- 
tionnaire convinces  Congressman  Jokes  that 
he  has  Information  which,  in  most  cases,  at 
least,  can  be  considered  representative'  of 
the  views  of  the  more  than  330,000  constitu- 
ents In  southeast  Missouri. 

Actually,  the  official  tabulation  Includes 
only  3.271  of  the  questionnaires,  those  that 
were  tabulated  at  the  end  of  a  3-week  period 
following  receipt  of  the  first  returns.  About 
3,500  questionnaires  were  returned  during 
the  first  3  weeks,  and  an  additional  500  have 
since  arrived,  but  as  the  tabulators  moved 
through  the  returns  as  they  were  received 
dally,  there  was  found  to  be  practically  no 
change  in  percentages  and  for  that  reason, 
Congreasman  Joirxs  said  he  felt  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting  longer  be- 
fore analysing  the  results. 

While  a  mere  tabulation  of  "yes"  and  "no" 
answers  Is  not  significant,  the  Congressman 
»>^d  that  the  overwhelming  majorities  in 
some  cases  are  significant  even  without  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  comments  that 
were  included  on  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  questionnaires  returned.  Some  of 
these  comments  were  brief,  others  in  the 
form  Of  discussions  taking  up  as  much  as 
three  single-spaced  typewritten  pages.  Most 
were  pertinent  to  the  questions  while  others 
gave  expressions  on  subjects  not  Included 
In  the  questionnaire. 

Interest  In  the  14  questions  ranged  from 
a  return  of  98  percent  who  expressed  their 
optP|on  on  Federal  aid  to  education  to  the 
86  percent  who  voiced  an  opinion  on  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  while  the  ques- 
tion of  balancing  the  budget  before  reducing 
taxes  tied  with  that  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 
each  Of  these  being  answered  by  a  high  96 
percent.  3.144  out  of  the  3,271  returning 
questionnaires. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  votes,  with  a  brief 
analysis  by  Congressnum  Jombs: 

While  some  of  those  rep>ortlng  expressed 
the  belief  that  there  coukl  be  some  tax 
reduction  while  balaiuslng  the  budget,  83 
percent  said  they  wanted  the  budget  bal- 
ujced  first,  the  vote  being  2.606  "Tes"  to 
388  "Wo"  to  the  question,  "Do  you  favor 


balancing  the  traOget  before  attempting  to 
reduce  taxeer' 

One  mvust  take  Into  consideration  the  com- 
ments accompanying  the  vote  an  the  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  schools?" 
as  there  were  probably  more  contingencies 
expressed  on  this  question  than  any  other 
one.  despite  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  73  percent  were  for  aid.  to  27 
percent  against.  As  a  general  principle  the 
people  are  for  more  money  and  adequate 
funds  for  educatl<m,  but  demand  that  con- 
trol of  our  schools  be  left  with  local  boards, 
for  throughout  the  replies  could  be  detected 
a  fear  that  the  Federal  Government  might 
attempt  to  obtain  control  through  the  grant- 
ing of  aid.  While  he  said  that  he  had  not 
had  Mme  to  make  a  special  tabulation  on 
thU  question,  Congressman  Jonzs  estimated 
that  at  least  half  of  those  who  said  they 
favored  Federal  aid.  placed  some  restriction 
on  the  way  In  which  this  aid  would  be 
handled.  Incidentally,  the  Congressman 
said  that  he  personally  read  each  of  the  com- 
ments and  had  already  answered  a  few  hun- 
dred of  those  calling  for  replies. 

Kighty-flve  out  of  100  persons  responding 
to  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  a  continua- 
tion of  the  farm  support  program  under 
under  which  farmers  may  obtain  loans  on 
cotton,  com.  wheat,  and  other  basic  com- 
modities?" Indicated  that  they  favored  such 
a  program,  and  89  percent  of  thoee  rettiming 
questionnaires  voted  on  this  question. 

To  Indicate  that  a  majority  understood 
the  problem  upon  which  they  were  expressing 
themselves.  76  percent  answered  the  ques- 
tion. If  your  answer  to  the  above  question  is 
Tes,"  do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  prtce 
supports  at  (a)  90  percent  of  parity  with 
marketing  quotas  when  necessary?  and  90 
percent  of  those  voting  said  they  favored 
marketing  quotas  when  necessary  In  order 
to  have  90  percent  of  parity.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  48  percent  expressed  themselves 
on  the  second  half  of  this  question  which 
dealt  with  prtce  supports  without  any  con- 
trols, and  even  then  56  percent  of  those  vot- 
ing said  they  were  opposed.  There  was  little 
If  any  difference  on  this  program  in  the  votes 
coming  from  the  rural  sections  and  the  larger 
towns,  and  In  southeast  Missouri,  at  least.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  80  percent  of  the 
people  fa/or  a  price  support  program  at  90 
percent  of  parity,  with  acreage  controls  and 
marketing  quotas  when  necessary. 

A  question  which  brought  forth  a  large 
number  of  replies,  95  percent  to  be  exact,  was 
No.  11  on  the  list.  Do  you  favor  increasing 
the  length  trf  the  term  of  office  of  Represent- 
atives In  Congress  from  2  to  4  years?  The 
Congressman  said  that  while  he  appreciated 
the  Implication  of  confidence  In  the  present 
Representative,  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  68  percent  who  said  they 
favored  such  a  change  had  not  fully  con- 
sidered the  safeguards  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  In  mind  when  they  provided  the 
short  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. While  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  the  Representative,  and  some  to  the 
people,  Congressman  Jowes  said  that  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  proposed  move 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  former  Vice 
President  Barkley  and  many  other  leader* 
outside  of  Congress. 

Although  8.0S4  of  the  3.271  questionnaire* 
showed  an  answer  to  the  question.  Do  you 
favor  removal  of  aU  price  and  wage  controls? 
there  was  less  xinanimlty  of  opinion  than 
on  any  question  since  48  percent  said  they 
favored  such  removal  (which  has  taken 
place)  while  52  percent  voiced  opposition. 
Many  wives  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  ques- 
tionnah-e  that  they  did  not  agree  with  their 
husbands  who  had  voted  in  favor  of  removal 
of  controls. 

Another  close  question  was  that  of  'Tto  you 
favor  an  increase  In  parcel  post  rates  to 
reduce  deficiencies  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment?" On  thU.  53  percent  said  increase 
ratea  if  that  1«  what  It  takes  to  eliminate  the 


postal  deflcH.  but  at  the  same  time.  •  larga 
percentage  of  these  expressed  the  same  view 
as  the  47  percent  opposed  to  any  Increase, 
who  said.  "Let's  have  more  efficiency  In  the 
post  ofllce  operation  and  it  won't  be  necessary 
to  Increase  parcel  poet  rates."  Others  said  If 
any  Increases  are  contemplated.  let's  have 
them  on  other  ssrvloes  as  well,  particularly 
third  class  maU,  including  the  circulars  that 
clog  up  the  maU.  And,  of  course,  there  wers 
those  who  said,  cut  out  all  of  the  free  mailing 
prlvUeges  which  Members  of  Congress  have, 
as  well  as  other  Government  agencies.  True, 
there  are  many  abuses,  and  some  savings 
could  be  made  here,  but  the  poet  office  budget 
could  not  be  balanced  even  if  all  "free  mall" 
was  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  according  to  tha 
Congressman. 

Only  one-fifth  of  those  voting  expressed 
any  need  for  the  return  of  two  maU  deliveries 
a  day  In  the  residential  sections  of  our  cities 
and  towns  having  free  delivery,  the  vote  be- 
ing 2384  to  613  against  resiunlng  the  second 
delivery. 

Some  exception  was  taken  to  the  wording 
of  the  question.  "Do  you  favor  a  program  of 
compulsory  health  insurance?"  and  soma 
may  say  that  the  word  "compulsory"  was 
responsible  for  the  large  one-sided  vote  of 
30  percent  for  to  70  percent  against.  There 
were  several  constructive  suggestions  on  how 
the  Government  might  offer  some  aid  in  a 
general  health  program. 

On  the  question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  an  overwhelming  majority  ap- 
peared to  favor  bringing  in  both  as  states, 
although  many  of  those  expressing  an  opin- 
ion said,  In  effect.  "Either  both  or  none." 
There  was  little  difference  in  the  Interest  of 
one  over  the  other,  although  In  the  case  of 
Hawaii  which  was  mentioned  first,  the  vote 
was  86  percent  yes  and  14  percent  no;  while 
on  Alaska,  the  percentage  was  86  percent 
yes,  and  15  percent  no,  with  approximately 
the  same  number  of  persons  expressing  ■ 
desire  for  one  without  the  other. 

By  a  vote  of  almost  2  to  1,  34  percent  in 
the  affirmative  and  66  percent  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  people  of  southeast  Missouri  in  an- 
swering the  question.  "Do  you  favor  a  plan 
whereby  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  would  serve  as  ex-olQcio  members  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate?"  said  that  they 
definitely  believed  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  be  there  only  after  being 
■elected  by  the  people  in  an  election. 

One  of  the  largest  percentages  favoring 
any  of  the  proposals  mentioned  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire, was  that  showing  that  the  people 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 
Many  in  voicing  their  approval  of  such  a 
plan,  said  they  realized  the  mechanics  of 
working  out  such  a  plan  would  present 
many  difficulties,  and  no  siiggeatlons  were 
made  as  to  how  the  nominations  could  be 
handled  on  a  national  basis,  but  the  vote 
on  the  question.  "Do  you  favor  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President  by  popular 
vote?"  brought  ^orth  a  response  from  3.144 
of  the  3.271  persons,  with  the  result  that  82 
percent  voted  "Tes,"  whUe  only  18  percent 
appeared  to  favor  the  present  plan.  ^ 

Although  there  might  be  some  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  the  program  should  be 
administered,  the  people  of  southeast  Mis- 
soxirl.  both  farmers  and  city  dweUers  apive- 
clate  the  benefits  and  possibilities  of  a  soU- 
conservation  program  and  were  more  than 
3  to  1  In  favor  of  the  question,  "Do  you  favor 
a  continuation  of  the  present  program  of 
sou  conservation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participating  in  the  cost?"  Of  thoee 
returning  the  questionnaires,  3.015  of  the 
3,271.  or  92  percent,  expressed  themselves  on 
this  question. 

WhUe  the  smaDer  nimiber  answering  the 
question  Indicates  there  might  have  been 
some  confusion  because  of  the  way  it  was 
worded,  there  is  no  question  but  what  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  southeast  MlsBOurl 
believe  it  would  be  s  mistake  to  eliminate 
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segregatloB  In  our  sebtxds  at  this  time. 
While  several  qualified  their  answers  by  say- 
ing they  were  not  oppoee<l  to  nonsegregatlon 
In  colleges  and  universities,  and  many  said 
they  were  sincere  In  their  belief  that  the 
Negro  should  have  equal  opportunities  and 
comparable  facilltlee,  they  did  not  believe  It 
would  be  fair  to  either  ihe  Negro  or  white 
pupils  to  discontinue  the  practice  and  cus- 
tom of  separate  schools  for  the  two  races. 
Of  the  3,938  votes,  3,049  opposed  any  change. 

RcsuLTS  or  QuBinoMMazas 
Results  of  questkmnalre  mailed  from  oOce 
of  Congressman  Patti.  C.  Jones,  10th  District 
of  Mlssoari.  during  February  19SS,  to  approx- 
imately 50.000  persons  (40X>00  to  boodiolders 
in  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  10.000  to 
telephone  subscribers  seli^ted  on  spot-check 
basis  In  larger  towns  and  cities). 

Tabulation  below  tncUides  3.371  question, 
nalres  received  from  March  1  through  March 
30.  (More  than  4,000  received  during  month 
of  March,  but  tabulattona  made  on  a  day- 
to-day  baels  indicated  no  change  In  per- 
centages could  bs  anUdpated  by  oompletlng 
tabulation  of  all  questionnaires  returned.) 

I.  Do  you  favor  a  coDtlnusitlon  of  the  farm 
price  support  program  under  which  farmers 
may  obtain  Government  loans  on  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  basic  conunoditiesr 
(3,923  aaswsrs.)  Tes,  89  penesnt;  no,  15 
percent. 

3.  If  you  answer  to  Wo.  I  is  "Tss."  do  you 
favor  a  continuation  of  price  supports,  at 
(a)  90  percent  of  parity  with  marketing  quo- 
tas when  necessary?  (8  481  answers.)  Tes. 
90  percent;  no,  10  percent,  (b)  90  percent 
of  parity  without  any  controls?  (1,897 
answers.)     Tes,  44  percent;  no,  56  peroent. 

S.  Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent program  of  soil  ootiserratlon  with  the 
Federal  Government  pfirtidpatlng  in  the 
cost?  (3.015  answers.)  Tes,  78  percent;  no 
94  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  schools? 
(8.809  answers.)  Tes,  73  percent;  no.  27  per- 
cent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  profrram  of  compulsory 
health  insurance?  (3.077  answers.)  Tes, 
80  percent;  no.  70  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  parcel-post 
rates  to  reduce  deficits  In  the  Poet  Office 
Department?  (8.060  amwers.)  Tes,  58  per- 
cent: no.  47  peroent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  resuming  two  mail  de- 
liveries a  day  in  the  cities  which  was  dis- 
continued as  an  economy  measure?  (3.997 
answers).     Tes.  20  percent;  no.  80  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  removal  of  all  i»ice  and 
wage  controls?  (3.064  answers).  Tes,  48  per- 
cent: no.  53  percent. 

9.  Do  you  favor  statehood  for  HawaU? 
Tes.  86  percent;  no,  14  percent.  For  Alaska? 
Tes.  85  percent;  no.  15  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  length  of 
the  term  of  office  of  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  3  to  4  years?  (8.097  answers). 
Tes.  68  percent;  no.  33  percent. 

II.  Do  you  favor  the  election  cf  President 
and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote  inT^^efid 
of  the  present  plan  (by  the  votes  of  electors 
from  the  States)?  (3.144  answers).  Tes,  83 
percent:  no.  18  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  plan  whereby  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes  would  be- 
come ex  officio  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate?  (3.043  answers.)  Tes.  34  percent; 
ho.  66  percent. 

13.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  eliminate 
■egregaUon  in  public  schooU?  (3.S38  an- 
swers).   Tes.  30  peroent;  no.  70  percent. 

14.  Do  you  favor  balancing  the  budget  be- 
fore attempting  to  reduce  taxes?  (8.144  an- 
■wers).    Tes.  83  percent:  no.  17  percent. 

Above  tabulaUon  of  "Tee"  and  "No"  an- 
swers not  necessarily  conclusive  due  to  large 
percentage  of  questionn<iires  carrying  com- 
ments qualifying  answers. 
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<tftat  RespMdbilitjr  Is  Se«B  T««ar4 

Retmiif  UuM  States  Tro«pt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  UMMTLAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  April  20,  19Si 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUow- 
Ing  his  return  from  a  visit  in  Korea 
in  the  company  ol  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant clergy,  under  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  Rabbi  Morris 
Lieberman,  of  Baltimore,  last  week  dis- 
cussed his  trip  before  members  of  the 
Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Rabbi  Lieberman,  who  was  bom  !n 
1S09,  Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  was  ordained  at  the 
Hebrew  Union  College.  Since  1937  he 
has  been  serving  at  the  Baltimore  He- 
brew Congregation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  4  years  during  which  he  served  as 
a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  World  War  n. 

Rabbi  Lieberman's  informative  and 
Inspiring  account  of  his  visit  with  our 
troops  in  Korea  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  appearing  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  April  M.  !»*»;•  »i  ,,  , ,,,  | 

GazAT   RxspoRsiBnjrr    Is    Snv   Vowass 

RrruamNG  Unrrn)  Statss  Tkoops 
A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  people 
of  this  country  to  see  that  the  youthful 
years  of  American  troops  in  Korea  have  not 
been  wasted.  Rabbi  Morris  Lieberman  last 
night  told  a  congregation  that  crowded  the 
large  synagogue  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew 
Congregation. 

The  rabbi,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Korea  with  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergy  under  the  auspices  of  the  Air  Force, 
emphasized  that  the  voice  of  religion,  the 
voice  of  all  America,  should  be  raised  now 
for  an  honorable  peace. 

UTUUrS  WITH  A  QTTXSnOH 

He  said  he  returned  with  a  question  In 
mind:  Are  we  wining  to  make  sacrifices  to 
carry  the  burdens  that  peace  requires? 

There  was  not  a  seat  vacant  in  the  temple, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  as  the  rabbt 
told  bow  a  Catholic  bishop,  several  CathoUo 
priests,  several  Protestant  ministers,  Inclxid- 
Ing  an  83-year-old  Negro  clergyman,  acconx- 
panled  by  chief  chaplains  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Army,  traveled  27.000  miles  by  plane  in 
135  hours  and  how  the  party  spent  16  days 
en  route. 

On  arrival  In  Japan.  Rabbi  Lieberman 
found  a  special  plane  waiting  to  take  liim 
to  the  Korean  front  for  the  recent  Jewish 
Passover.  Referring  to  religious  holidays,  he 
noted  that  the  CathoUc  clergy,  crossing  the 
International  dateline.  lost  Good  Friday. 

Acnvrrr  ok  wix>k  scalb 
In  Korea  be  traveled  by  plane.    He  said 
he  found  there  an  abundance  of  military 
installations,  masses  of  soldiers  and  endless 
convoys  moving  in  every  direction. 

In  the  front  lines  with  the  7th  Division 
be  made  observations  from  a  dugout  with  a 
picture  window  which  recently  caused  criti- 
cism when  cables  from  Korea  described  the 
visit  of  Army  brass  as  a  dress  rebesnsL 

In  Piisan,  Rabbi  Lieberman  said,  three 
Seder  services  were  held,  the  fiat  two  being 
attended  by  600  Jewish  soldiers  and  the  third 
by  400.  He  asserted  "to  watch  the  men  com- 
ing Into  services  was  an  affecting  experi- 
ence." They  came  dirty,  unshavea,  and 
tfutehlng  their  ilfles;  saUlsn  -^mptnUtg 


young  compelled  to  give  up  tlkeir  yean  ot 
yootb  and  strength." 

council's  woax  fbaisb* 
He  lauded  the  efforts  of  the  National  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Council  to  make  the  high  holi- 
days effective.  There  were  matsoth  In  abun- 
dance, stifficlent  wine.  Passover  candy,  soup, 
chicken,  and  other  deUcacies. 

He  added  that  the  Je«-s  are  the  otily  de- 
nomination that  have  supplied  chaplains 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Fre- 
quently he  referred  indirectly  to  his  own 
chaplaincy  during  the  last  war. 

All  of  the  chaplains  are  doing  a  "splendid 
Job."  he  asserted,  especially  in  counseling. 
Because  most  of  the  troops  are  pasalng 
through  their  most  formative  years,  the 
chaplains  are  particularly  giving  their  at- 
tention to  needed  guidance  and  counseUng 
that  youth  requires,  the  rabbi  said. 


aTHBST  CHAJfOSS  VXXWS 
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He  gave  an  account  of  a  soldlsr,  aa  athetet 
before  reaching  Korea,  who  told  the  rabbi 
that  he  now  knows  the  meaning  of  religion. 

The  morale  of  the  scddlers.  he  added,  at 
least  Is  as  good  as  the  morale  at  home  and 
the  Armed  Farces  are  doing  their  duty  in 
a  splendid  way.  However,  the  morale  is  a 
unit  morale,  although  the  soldiers  do  not 
consider  themselves  crtmaders  primarily  be-' 
cause  they  do  not  obtain  much  news,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  front  lines. 

The  xisual  prayer  books  were  dispensed 
with  for  the  service.  Instead  the  congrega- 
tion followed  In  pami^lets  brought  back  by 
Rabbi  Lieberman  a  special  form  of  Jewldk 
worship  pr^Mtfed  for  the  men  fighting  in  the 
Orient. 


Eisenliowcr**  Big  Visiim 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUftMtNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZTTTATIVaB 

Wednesday.  April  15, 1»S3 


Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Tlr- 
tue  of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
extended  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to 
herewith  present  to  the  attention  of  your 
distinguished  self  and  likewise  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  in  this  83d  Con- 
gress an  editorial  which  appeared  Thurs- 
day, April  16,  1953,  in  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  in  my  native  State 
of  California,  to-wlt:  Huntington  Park 
Daily  Signal,  which  is  published  in  the 
important  city  of  Himtington  Park,  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif. 

No  donbt  yotr  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  editorial  is  not  only  timely  but  it 
says  in  comparatively  few  words  what  is 
in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  spirits  of  the 
American  people  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BisKMBOwxB's  Bia  Visiojr     - 

President  Elsenhower  has  today  opened  a 
new  era  in  the  struggle  for  a  free  and  peace- 
ful world.  The  President t  powerful  speech 
Immediately  puts  all  nations  in  a  new  and 
clear  relatkmahip.  All  now  know  where  tbey 
stand  and  what  are  the  demands  of  peaos 
In  a  world  without  Stalin. 

The  President  set  the  goals  exptieltty.  He 
tefused  to  oomproeslee  with  prlnietple  In  any 
inste nre  or  In  any  area.  And  he  offered  one 
great  bergaln. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  Mr. 
Elsenhower  speaks  with  greater  authority 
than  any  other  free  world  leader.  He  ma^te 
today,  of  bis  gieel  posnion  and 
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large  opportunity.  It  would  be  dUBeult  to 
tmaglne  a  better  speech  at  tbla  time  In  the 
affairs  of  nations. 

The  President  spoke  to  his  own  people,  to 
all  resisting  Communist  aggression,  and  to 
the  new  Russian  leaders. 

VLTntAR   DKMANIM 

There  was  not  one  lota  of  bluster,  ot 
Bword-rattllng,  or  of  Insult  to  the  Commu- 
nists. There  was  not  a  trace  of  compromise 
with  less  than  an  absolutely  secure  and 
just  peace. 

His  words  were  conceived  In  such  apparent 
dedication  to  man's  welfare  and  compassion 
for  the  tragic  world  of  man's  own  making 
that  there  is  no  room  for  quibble  with  his 
▼Islon.  His  is  the  largest  view.  And  he  de- 
manded that  In  every  case  the  Communists 
perform  the  ultimate  In  deeds  dependent 
upon  good  faith. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  said  we  hope  for  a  united 
Korea  founded  on  free  elections,  a  united 
Germany  founded  on  free  elections,  a  with- 
drawal of  Communist  gxierrlllas  in  Indochina 
and  Malaya,  and  for  the  return  by  Russia 
oX  World  War  II  prisoners. 

SIFLOKATIC  BSnXIANCK 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  "diplo- 
matic Initiative."  The  Eisenhower  speech  Is 
a  stunning  lesson  in  diplomatic  initiative. 
It  is  now  all  up  to  the  Russians  to  perform. 
Any  words  they  speak  without  performance 
will  ring  with  the  ridiculous.  And  Mr. 
Elsenhower  spoke  with  a  tact  that  is  new  in 
United  States  addresses  to  the  Russian 
bosses.  In  every  way  be  held  the  door  open 
for  concrete  action. 

He  made  no  bargain  with  principles.  The 
only  bargain  he  offered  was  the  bargain  of 
disarmament.  After  the  world  has  agreed 
upon  a  foolproof  system  of  disarmament,  the 
President  said,  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
contribute  generously  to  a  world  reconstruc- 
tion fund  to  fight  the  battle,  not  against 
man,  but  against  bimian  want  and  misery. 

No  President  has  yet  outlined  the  respon- 
■Ibllltles  facing  the  American  people  and  all 
peoples  with  such  large  vision,  or  with  such 
firm  beliefs  that  these  goals  are  within  our 
power  to  achieve. 


R«Bt  G>BtroI 


EZTE3«SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PKirM8TI.VA3nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix or  the  Rkcord,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  letter  which  has  Just  come  to 
me  from  one  of  my  valued  constituents 
who  has  made  a  survey  of  the  rent  situ- 
ation in  my  hometown.  Downingtown, 
Pa.,  was  one  of  the  municipalities  in  my 
congressional  district  which  permitted 
rent  control  to  lapse  last  September. 
Those  who  protested  such  action  claimed 
that  rents  would  skjrrocket,  but  the  in- 
formation now  at  hand  indicates  that 
the  average  increase  was  only  approxi- 
mately $3  per  month,  or  percentagewise 
an  increase  of  11  percent.  These  facts, 
I  think,  completely  explode  the  theory 
that  the  removal  of  rent  controls  will 
precipitate  mass  eviction  or  the  gouging 


of  tenants  by  their  landlords.    My  cor- 
respondent's letter  is  as  follows: 

Downingtown.  Pa.,  April  14.  1953. 
Eon.  Pattl  B.  Dacox, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Paxtl:  Since  Downingtown  la  the 
largest  town  in  the  coxinty  which  was  freed 
from  rent  controls  on  September  30,  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  a 
survey  to  see  what  the  Increase  would  be. 

In  conducting  this  siirvey,  I  have  rents 
covering  104  houses  and  apartments  In 
Downingtowa.  The  lowest  rent  is  912  per 
month  and  the  highest  is  $90  per  month. 
The  total  monthly  rents  collected  as  of  Sep- 
tember 80,  1953,  were  (S.aae.as  and  as  of 
March  31,  19S3,  0  months  after  controls 
ceaaed.  the  total  monthly  rents  were  $3,683.15 
or  a  percentage  increase  of  11  percent.  You 
will  alsc  notice  that  the  average  rental  was 
approximately  $30  per  month  and  that  the 
average  Increase  In  dollars  was  only  approxi- 
mately $3.  This  survey  certainly  shows  there 
was  no  mass  eviction  or  gouging  by  land- 
lords as  was  predicted  by  the  proponents  of 
continued  rent  control. 

I  am  hoping  that  since  rents  are  the  only 
thing  that  are  still  controlled  that  these  will 
be  permitted  to  find  their  own  level  as  they 
have  done  here  in  Downingtown. 
Sincerely, 

KVDURT  J.  HOOFCS. 


Daiif  er«  of  Treaty  Law,  or  die  Greatest 
Threat  to  American  Frec<lom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  BUSBEY 

or  ILUNOli 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  62d  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
on  Tuesday,  April  21, 1953,  at  its  meeting 
which  was  designated  as  National  De- 
fense Night 

Under  permission  previously  granted 
me,  I  am  indeed  proud  and  happy  to 
insert  in  the  CoNGREssioifAL  Rccokd  the 
address  of  welcome  delivered  by  one  of 
the  finest,  most  patriotic  and  Christian 
statesmen  who  have  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
B8ICKXH,  of  Ohio:  together  with  the 
speech  entitled,  "Dangers  of  Treaty  Law, 
or  the  Greatest  Threat  to  American 
Freedom,"  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Holman,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Every  Ood-fearing  patriotic  citizen  of 
our  beloved  country  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  and  appreciate  the  wonderful 
work  Mr.  Holman  has  been  doing,  at  a 
great  personal  sacrifice,  to  arouse  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  of 
treaty  law  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  this  crusade  so  ably 
led  by  Mr.  Frank  Holman  can  do  is  to 
give  him  our  continuous  support  in  his 
efforts  to  awaken  every  individual  and 
organization  to  the  dangers  of  treaty- 
making  powers  which  could  jeopardize 
the  fundamental  rights  to  freedom  of 
all  segments  of  our  population. 


The  above-mentioned  follows: 
STAmciNT  OP  Skmatok  John  W.  BRicicim  to 

THX    62d     CONTINUITAL     CONCaxSS     OP     TRX 
DlAXJOHT^tS    or    THS    AUXUCAN    RXVOLXTnON 

It  la  a  very  great  honor  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  the  message  of  greet- 
ing to  this  convention  of  one  of  America's 
most  respected  patriotic  societies. 

You  are  meeting  here  in  Washington  with  a 
new  administration  in  power.  Tou  have  not 
had  that  experience  for  more  than  80  years. 
It  Is  only  natiiral,  therefore,  that  you  should 
seek  tangible  evidence  of  the  changes  in 
goverrunent  promised  during  the  campaign 
last  year. 

There  are  some  who  assert  there  has  been 
little  change.  This  view,  I  submit.  Is  a 
dangerous  over-simplification.  If,  during  the 
course  of  your  deliberations  in  this  62d 
Continental  Congress,  you  will  probe  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  vast  bureaucracy,  I  think 
you  will  find  momentous  changes  in  the 
making.  To  render  an  accurate  report  to 
your  State  end  local  chapters,  you  m\ist  un- 
derstand why  the  visible  evidence  of  change 
is  so  slight.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  I 
shall  refer  to  the  administration's  position  in 
regard  to  our  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  safeguard  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  sponsored  by  04  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

First,  mistakes  have  been  made.  They  wUl 
continue  to  be  made  until  a  back-log  of  un- 
derstanding and  experience  is  developed.  The 
most  serious  mistake,  in  my  JXKlgment,  is  the 
administration's  belief  that  an  unlimited 
treat  ymaking  power  is  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  When 
such  power  proves  unnecessary  In  practice, 
the  desire  to  retain  it  should  disappear.  Af- 
ter aU,  u  Mr.  DuUes  can  vividly  describe  the 
dangers  of  the  treaty  power  as  a  private  dtl- 
len  in  1962  and  then  minimize  those  same 
dangers  as  Secretary  of  State  In  1953.  who 
can  say  that  he  will  not  switch  back  to  hla 
original  position  In  1954? 

Second,  many  of  the  policymaking  posi- 
tions in  the  Executive  branch  are  filled  by 
hold-over  personnel.  This  situation  could 
not  be  corrected  overnight  without  bringing 
vital  governmental  operations  to  a  complete 
standstill.  Changes  in  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment may  be  reflected  ultimately  in  a  mora 
enlightened  view  concerning  the  treaty 
power. 

Third,  It  Is  characteristic  of  every  incom- 
ing administration  to  believe  for  a  time  that 
it  has  a  mandate  from  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  a  consequence,  we  find  in  the  early 
days  of  each  new  administration  an  effort  to 
please  all  the  people  all  the  time.  The  sug- 
gestion that  a  bipartisan  commission  be  cre- 
ated to  study  the  treatymaking  power  Is  one 
Indication  of  this  attitude.  Every  new  ad- 
ministration eventually  realizes,  however, 
that  its  mandate  comes  from  a  majority  of 
the  voting  population  and  that  It  is  political 
suicide  to  Ignore  the  strong  convictions  of 
that  majority  In  an  effort  to  win  the  favor 
of  a  small  segment  of  the  opposition.  Since 
the  voting  groups  which  supported  the  ad- 
ministration In  the  last  election  favor  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  the  adoption  of  a 
treaty  control  amendment,  I  am  confident 
the  administration  will  eventually  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  views. 

Fundamental  principles  In  regard  to  the 
nattire  of  government  cannot  be  compro- 
mised. The  proposed  amendment  to  limit 
the  treatymaking  power  Is  such  an  issue.  If 
the  treatymaking  power  remains  unlimited, 
we  live  under  a  Constitution  of  unlimited 
powers.  It  will  be  too  late  to  proclaim  our 
inalienable  rights  onoe  they  have  been 
alienated  by  an  exercise  of  the  treaty  power 
never  intended  by  the  Fotmding  Fathers. 

We  have  an  administration  dedicated,  I  be- 
lieve, not  to  Imposing  lu  wlU  on  the  people 
but  anxious  to  effectuate  their  wishes.  Al- 
ready, the  new  administration  has  heeded 
the  voice  of  the  people  by  announcing  a 
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radically  different  tnaty  poUof  Crom  tha*^ 
pursvwd  in  the  past.  Secrvtary  of  State 
Dulles  has  declared  that  tbe  United  Statea 
win  not  sign  the  United  Katlona  draf$ 
Covenants  on  Himian  Rights.  In  addlttao. 
he  has  annoiinced  that  the  treatymaking 
power  will  not  be  used  to  achieve  "internal 
■oeial  reforms"  or  to  regulate  what  are  "ea- 
sentlally  matters  of  domestic  concern."  This 
la  precisely  the  treatymaking  policy  whieli 
your  great  organlaatlon  baa  long  advocated. 

Whatever  crltldam  you  may  care  to  express 
concerning  the  admlnlstratlODls  opposition 
to  Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  1.  It  ahould  be 
tempered  with  the  reallxatlon  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  reversed  a  vary  dangerous 
treaty  policy. 

My  pleasure  la  welcoming  you  to  Wash- 
ington is  enhanced  by  tae  fact  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  your  prixidpal  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Prank  B.  Holman.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  many  times,  my  own  reali- 
sation of  the  dangers  ot  treaty  law  stemmed 
directly  from  the  artlelra  written  by  Frank 
Herman  for  the  American  Bar  Association 
Jotimal.  Since  that  time  leaders  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaaodatiati  and  I  have  worked 
Independently  In  trying  to  write  an  appro- 
priate text  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  our  ideas  have 
tended  to  merge  in  a  common  text.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  report  a  tcxr.  which  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Re\'olutlon,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  63  aponaors  and  I 
can  give  whole-hearted  support. 

I  could  not  extend  a  more  appropriate 
message  of  greetlng^  to  your  03d  Continental 
Congress  than  to  reconunend  aa  a  model  for 
your  public  affairs  activities  Frank  Holman'a 
great  crusade  for  a  treaty  clause  amendment. 

It  proves  the  value  of  anticipatory  action. 
Too  often  a  threatened  danger  aeems  so  re- 
mote that  the  people  are  not  alerted  in  time. 
He  has  proved  what  one  determined  individ- 
ual can  do  when  he  concentrates  on  essen- 
tial goals  and  refuse*  to  waste  time  on  low- 
priority  targeta. 

Frank  Holman  has  proved  the  value  of 
painstaking  research,  and  ot  a  long  and  care- 
fully prepared  campaign  of  education.  It 
is  almost  criminal  the  way  so  many  worthy 
causes  are  hurt  because  their  aupporters  are 
Intemperate  or  ill-lnfonoed. 

We  must  not  hesitate  to  give  generously 
of  our  time  and  money  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  secure  permanent  protection 
against  abuse  of  the  treaty  power.  The  BUI 
of  Rights  must  be  extended  to  treaties  and 
the  Constitution  must  be  preserved  against 
unlimited  treaty  power. 

The  one  indlspenaable  requirement  for 
such  service  as  Frank  Herman  and  the 
American  Bar  Aseociatlon  have  rendered  is 
a  patriotic  love  of  America  and  its  form  of 
government.  That  you  have  in  ample  meas- 
ure. Tou  need  only  to  act  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  love.  If  we  preserve  the  In- 
alienable rights  of  our  people  in  the  splrttual 
realm  and  never  permit  their  transfer  to  the 
temporal  power  of  government,  either  our 
own  or  any  international  power,  our  coun- 
try win  fulfill  Its  great  destiny  In  preserving 
the  liberties  of  mankind  and  man's  Ood- 
glven  right  to  govern  himself. 

Dangess  op  Tksatt  Law.  am  Turn  OnATnnr 
Tbbbat  to  AicmcAM  FaXBDOM 
(By  Frank  E.  Holman) 
I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  of   addressing   you   and   your   great 
patriotic  organization  on  this,  your  National 
Defense    Night.     It    was    almost    exacUy    a 
year  ago  that  1  had  the  honor  and  the  im-IvI- 
lege  of  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  In  Hoxiston, 
Texas.    My  theme  is  much  the  same  tonight 
M  It  was  a  year  ago  though  I  approach  it 
vnder  a  different  title  and  bring  the  subject 
matter  up  to  date.    In  fact,  my  theme  and 
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poTfomtor  th»  last  f oar  year*  hM  been,  in 
one  taem  or  another,  designed  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  at  what  has 
been  eaUed  toeaty  Imt. 

As  we  meet  here  tonight  America  taoea 
saany  perlla  and  many  ihreata.  n  te  no 
mere  matter  of  emotion  or  rhetoric  to  say 
that  our  individual  freedoms  and  our  form 
of  government  are  challenged  as  never  beforv. 
and  on  many  fronts.  Some  would  doubtless 
aay  that  communism  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  American  freedom.  Certainly  we  have 
tolerated  the  high  la-lests  of  this  subversive 

and  atheistic  ideology  in  many  places tn 

our  schools  and  in  o\ir  colleges,  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  buslnesa.  antf  in  the  policy 
echelons  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  in 
the   United  Natlona. 

Americans  are  characteristically  a  kindly 
people  and  hence  a  tolerant  people.  But  you 
cannot  successfully  fight  a  militant,  anti- 
American  ideology  with  tolerance  and  klnd- 
nees.  America  during  the  last  few  years  has 
almost  been  crudfled  on  a  cross  of  tolerance 
and  appeasement.  This  policy  of  tolerance 
and  appeasement  has  produced  for  us  many 
disastrous  Taltas  and  Potedams  and  will 
produce  many  more  unless  we  reoognize  that 
In  basic  matters  tolerance  Is  not  a  virtue  but 
only  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

I  have  frequently  been  crttlcized  by  World 
Federalists  and  others  as  being  Intolerant  of 
the  point  of  view  of  world-minded  enthuai- 
asta.  It  is  a  favorite  technique  on  the  part 
of  the  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  one- 
worlders,  and  others  to  try  to  get  one  to 
admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  often  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
most  Americans  feel  they  must  admit  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question.  But  I  re- 
mind you  there  are  certain  basic  issues  in 
life  where  one  should  refuse  to  tolerate  the 
oppoeite  point  of  view.  For  the  American 
at  least,  there  are  not  two  sides  to  certain 
basic  questions. 

For  example,  are  there  two  sides  to  the 
proposition,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"— or 
''Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor" — or  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery"?  No  more  are  there  two  sides  to 
the  proposition  thou  shalt  not  undermine 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
thou  Shalt  not  undermine  and  destroy  the 
American  form  of  government  or  the  loyalty 
of  our  citizens  to  the  Anterlcan  concept  of 
government.  On  such  questions.  If  I  may 
use  a  seeming  p>aradox,  tolerance  Is  not  to 
be  tolerated. 

We  have  not  only  tolerated  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  In  high  places  but  we 
have  tolerated  inefficiency  and  corruption 
involving  both  personal  and  public  dishon- 
esty, A  facet  of  this  dishonesty  has  been 
the  resort  to  double  talk  and  half  truths  on 
the  part  of  our  public  officials.  Some,  there- 
fore, may  well  say  that  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption, double  talk  and  inefficiency  In  Oov- 
emment are  the  greatest  threats  to  the  Re- 
public. On  the  other  hand,  some  vrtll  say 
that  inflation  and  the  dishonest  dollar  ia 
the  greatest  threat.  Belatedly  we  have 
come  to  recognize  these  perils  of  commu- 
nism, dishonesty  In  its  varlotis  forms,  in- 
efficiency and  even  Inflation,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  meet  them  head  on  Instead  of  caa- 
ually  tolerating  them.  Where  perils  are 
recognized  for  what  they  are  and  are  brought 
out  into  the  open  and  are  being  reallstlcaUy 
and  tmderstandingly  combatted  the  dangCT 
from  them  is  less  great  than  where  a  peril 
is  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  the  high  officers 
of  government  and  by  the  press  and  by  the 
American  people.  This  I  am  afraid  is  still 
true  of  the  dangers  o:  "treaty  law." 

The  distinguished  Secretary  at  Stats.  Mr. 
John  Foster  DtUles,  In  his  recent  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  an- 
nounced a  switch  in  the  Government's  for- 
eign policy  which  occasioned  a  liftliig  at 
eyebrows  in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Dulles  stat- 
ed frinnng  other  things  that  the  present  ad- 


mlntetratton  does  not  tntsad  to  beeooae  a 
party  to  any  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
or  preaent  It  (the  covenant)  as  a  treaty  for 
tlis  eonalderatlon  of  the  Senats.  He  also 
said:  "This  admlnlstraUon  does  not  Intend  to 
sign  the  Osvenant  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women."  Mr.  Dulles  also  indicated  that  the 
present  administration  wtnild  not  press  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Oenodde  Convention. 

Prior  to  his  appearance  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  at  11  a.  m.  on  AprU  6, 
1953,  Mr.  Dulles  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
ports of  the  United  Nations  and  its  efforts 
in  the  field  of  so-called  human  rights.  H* 
was  particularly  sure  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention was  a  great  humanitarian  document 
and  should  be  ratified.  He  had  so  far  sup> 
ported  the  Genocide  Convention  as  to  pub- 
licly chide  and  vipbraid  the  American  Bar 
Associatlcm  in  September  1949  for  opposing 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  He  gave  a 
pubUc  interview  at  that  time  so  intemper- 
ately  criticizing  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion that  on  September  33,  1948,  as  president 
of  that  association  I  felt  compelled  to  send 
iilm  a  wire  pointing  out  that  he  had  not 
given  Uwyer-llke  eonalderatlon  to  the  mat- 
ter. He  was  not  alone  in  thla.  I  received 
wires  from  other  prominent  New  Tork  City 
lawyera  protesting  against  the  action  of  the 
American  Bar  Asaociation  in  opposing  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  had  great  pressure 
brought  on  me  at  the  time  as  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association — even  a  direct 
emissary  from  President  Tnmian.  Now  th* 
truth  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  none  of  thess 
gentlemen  had  sufficiently  studied  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  its  impact  on  American 
rights  to  understand  its  meaning  and  implU 
cationa.  This  was  also  true  of  the  provisions 
Of  the  proposed  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
and  the  proposed  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
Information — all  of  which  "treaty  proposals" 
have  now  been  abandoned  by  the  Stats  De« 
partment — at  least  temporarUy. 

The  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion was  abandoned  late  In  the  Acheeon 
administration.  Now.  why  have  they  been 
abandoned?  Becatise  their  former  ardent 
aupporters  have  at  last  adequately  studied 
them?  Or  have  they  been  abandoned  be- 
cause great  patriotic  organisations  like  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  many  othera  throughout 
the  country  have  so  exposed  these  and  other 
treaty  proposaU  that  as  a  strategic  retreat 
to  try  to  defeat  the  great  national  nuivement 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  these  for- 
mer ardent  supporters  of  the  whole  United 
Nations  treaty  program  now  say  they  do  not 
Intend  to  press  for  ratification  by  the  United 
States  ot  certain  of  these  treaty  proposals. 
I  am  publishing  a  fully  documented  pam- 
phlet, which  will  be  off  the  press  In  about 
10  days,  more  fully  dealing  with  this  recent 
switch  of  strategy  In  State  Department 
policy. 

That  the  switch  has  been  recent  or  hur- 
rled  Is  indicated  by  the  following  fact: 

As  late  as  December  29,  1962,  in  order  not 
to  misquote  his  views  In  a  public  address  I 
was  to  make  oo  January  29,  195S.  I  wired 
and  wrote  Mr.  E>ulles  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  changed  his  position  on  the  Genocide 
Convention,  and  In  view  of  his  strong  state- 
ment at  Louisville  on  the  dangers  of  "treaty 
law,"  to  get  an  expression  of  his  attitude  on 
the  need  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
To  date  I  have  received  no  answer  thereto, 
except  for  a  gracious  acknowledgment  by  one 
of  his  secretaries  in  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  clear  that  tbs 
distinguished  Secretary  at  State  must  have 
made  his  switch  regarding  ratification  of  th* 
Genocide  Convention  some  time  shortly  prior 
to  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  oo  AprU  6.  lafiS.  Otherwise  tt 
would  only  tw  Bstaral  and  courtsuw  for  hkm 
to  hav* 
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Now  In  this  tunt  connection  I  want  to  say 
•  few  words  about  that  portion  of  the  press 
and  thoae  commentators  (press  and  radio) 
that  are  still  opposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  American  rights 
against  the  dangers  of  'treaty  law."  I  do 
not  know  how  this  portion  of  the  press  and 
conunentators  similarly  minded  feel  about 
Mr.  Dulles'  abandonment  of  Genocide  and 
the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  but  some, 
largely  led  by  the  Washington  Poet,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  my  friend  and  fellow  Rhodes 
scholar,  Elmer  Davis,  have  been  greatly 
troubled  in  mind  and  spirit — but  this  much 
can  be  proved  by  the  record,  that  except  for 
the  studies  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  proposed  Convention  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation and  the  provisions  in  the  Cove- 
nant Imposing  drastic  and  im-Amerlcan  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  press  and  freedom 
Of  ^>eech  would  have  destroyed  free  speech 
and  a  free  press  as  we  know  them  and  enjoy 
them  In  America  under  the  first  provision  of 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  The  record  shows 
that  the  portions  of  the  press  and  those  com- 
menutors  above  referred  to  were  all  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Convention  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights.  One  is  tempted  so  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Edgar  Bergen,  "You  Mortimers  of 
the  press  and  radio,  how  can  you  be  so 
•tupld?" 

Under  such  treaties  and  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Criminal  Court,  newspapermen, 
radio  speakers,  and  others  could  be  tried  for 
criticizing  Peron  and  Tito,  or  even  Malenkov 
If  It  was  charged  that  the  criticism  "aggra^ 
vated"  our  international  relations  and  this 
fact  would  be  exclusively  determined  by  the 
international  court. 

Prominent  newspapermen  participated  in 
urging  the  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation—there are  many  I  could  name. 
Many  other  newspapermen  were  merely 
apathetic  and  took  little  Interest  in  what  was 
being  proposed  In  these  international  pro- 
posals to  curb  freedom  of  press.  The  Amerl- 
can  press  should  be  forever  thankfiU  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  this  matter 
This  also  applies  to  radio  speakers  and  com- 
mentators. Examine  the  report  of  the 
Hutchlns  conunlsslon  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  was  received  with  approval  by 
a  number  of  newspapermen  of  the  country 
who  are  now  opposing  the  constitutional 
amendment,  and  see  what  was  proposed  there 
with  respect  to  these  so-called  appropriate 
curbs  and  limitations  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  ctu-bs 
and  limitations  in  totaUtarlan  countries. 

Although  Mr.  Dulles  now  abandons  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
ratiflcatlon  of  a  Human  Rights  Covenant, 
he  says  nothing  whatever  about  abandoning 
the  propjosed  Convention  for  the  EstabUsh- 
ment  of  an  International  Criminal  Court  for 
the  trial  of  American  citizens  in  time  of 
peace  for  aUeged  offenses  committed  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  an  international  court 
made  up  largely.  If  not  entirely,  of  for- 
eigners— in  which  an  American  citizen  could 
be  tried  in  a  foreign  country  without  right 
of  trial  by  Jury,  presxmiption  of  Innocence. 
or  the  other  Important  constitutional  safe- 
guards that  are  afforded  Americans  when 
tried  In  their  own  courts. 

One  of  the  so-called  international  crimes 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  try  an  American 
In  such  a  court  is  that  of  unfairly  criticizing 
the  personaliUes  or  poUcles  of  a  foreign  gov- 
erimient.  where  It  is  charged  that  such  criti- 
cism is  unfair  and  disruptive  of  cordial  in- 
ternational relations.  This  could,  of  course, 
easily  mean  that  speakers  and  writers  and 
editors  of  newspapers  in  this  country  could 
be  imprisoned,  as  Mr.  Oatis  is  now  impris- 
oned in  Czechoslovakia  for  criticizing  the 
status  quo  there.  The  proposal  is  to  extra- 
dite Americans  from  America  for  some  such 
so-called  international  offenses  alleged  to  be 
committed  in  thl«  country,  and  to  try  them 
In  a  foreign  country.    Can  anyone  Imagine  a 


more  brazen  and  flagrant  treaty  propoeal  for 
violating  our  constitutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  press? 

Mr.  Dulles  says  nothing  about  the  present 
administration  abandoning  the  proposed 
Convention  on  the  Gathering  and  Interna- 
tional Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of 
Correction,  which  would  also  place  restric- 
tions and  obligations  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  press,  and  subject  American 
citizens  to  trial  for  so-called  international 
crimes  in  the  proposed  international  court. 
The  former  administration  Indicated  it  did 
not  favor  this  convention  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  Dulles  also  sairs  nothing  about  the 
present  administration  abandoning  the  pro- 
posed treaty  with  Israel  recently  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This 
treaty  provides  that  the  nationals  of  either 
coimtry  shiil  not  be  barred  from  practicing 
their  professions  in  the  other  country  by 
reason  of  being  aliens.  Under  the  "most 
favored  nation  clause"  included  in  many 
existing  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party,  such  a  provision  in  the  Israel 
Treaty  would  be  automatically  applicable  to 
the  nationals  of  a  very  large  number  of  other 
countries.  One  of  the  fundamental  salutary 
characteristics  of  the  legal  profession  in  this 
country  is  that  a  lawyer  is  an  officer  of  the 
coxirt  and  generaUy  must  take  an  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  No  alien  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  such  an  oath  and  comolv 
with  It.  ^  ' 
Mr.  Dulles  says  nothing  about  abandoning 
the  official  State  Department  declaration  an- 
nounced by  its  official  bxilleUn  in  Septem- 
ber 1950.  that  "there  Is  now  no  real  differ- 
ence between  domestic  and  foreign  affairs" 

under  which  declaration  or  doctrine  all  our 
domestic  rights  and  freedoms  and  laws  be- 
come the  subject  of  international  negotia- 
tions and.  hence,  the  subject  of  treaties  un- 
der which  our  rights  and  freedom  can  be 
modified  or  bartered  away  for  some  so-called 
international  purpose,  as  each  and  every  ad- 
ministration may  think  it  necessary  for 
global  defense  or  world  peace.  I  am  devot- 
ing some  attention  in  my  pamphlet  soon  to 
come  off  the  press  to  this  great  fallacy  that 
American  domestic  rights  and  freedoms  must 
be  modified  or  bartered  away  under  the  de- 
lusion that  somehow  world  peace  may 
thereby  be  achieved. 

Edmund  Burke  once  pointed  out.  "The 
people  never  give  up  their  liberty  but  under 
some  deliislon." 

One  great  delusion  for  the  moment  Is 
that  many  Americans  seem  to  think  we  can 
save  the  world  and  achieve  wOTld  peace  by 
giving  up  American  rlghU  and  American 
Independence. 

Mr.  DuUes  says  nothing  about  abandoning 
some  200  other  treaties  being  spawned  in 
the  United  Nations,  or  by  the  numerous 
IliO  (International  Labor  Organization) 
treaties,  that  would  affect  many  basic  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  change  the  rela- 
tionship, as  fixed  by  ovu-  Constitution  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  present  constitutional 
situation  as  announced  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  his 
Louisville  speech  last  year,  all  these  various 
treaties— and  any  others  that  may  be 
thought  up  by  the  eager  Internationalists- 
affecting  our  civil,  social,  and  economic 
rights,  could  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  in  fact.  Mr.  Dulles  says,  "more  supreme 
than  ordinary  laws." 

Generally  Mr.  Dulles  admitted.  In  his 
statement  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  that  all  these  various  propo- 
sals in  the  United  Nations  occasioned  a 
legitimate  concern  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  thla  country  because,  as  he  frankly 
stated,  they  may  impose  upon  our  citizens 
conceptions  regarding  human  rights  alien  to 
our  traditional  concept.  But  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  opposes  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  basic  concepu  of  the  BepubUc, 


and  instead  he  asks  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  clti- 
aens  of  this  country  accept  his  assurance 
that,  at  least  In  certain  of  these  matters, 
the  present  administration  will  not  make 
treaties.  He  asks  that  we  accept  this  per- 
sonal assurance  In  the  face  ol  his  public  and 
solemn  declaration,  as  a  constitutional  law- 
yer, made  before  a  regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  Louisville.  Ky., 
on  April  13,  1052.  as  follows: 

"The  treatymaklng  power  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary power  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make 
International  law  and  also  they  make  do- 
mestic law.  Under  our  Constitution  treaties 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
are.  Indeed,  more  supreme  than  ordinary 
laws,  for  congressional  laws  are  invalid  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
whereas  treaty  law  can  override  the  Consti- 
tution. Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  pow- 
ers away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them  to 
the  President;  they  can  take  powers  from 
the  State  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  or  to  some  international  body  and 
they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 
Was  there  ever  In  the  whole  history  of 
America  such  a  specific  instance  of  asking 
the  American  people  to  rely  upon  a  govern- 
ment of  men  Instead  of  a  government  of  law 
and  appropriate  constitutional  restraints? 
Was  there  ever  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
legal  profession  in  this  country  such  a 
strange  case  of  a  plea  In  confession  and 
avoidance? 

What  the  Secretary's  -plea"  amounts  to 
Is  that  the  alert  citizens  of  this  country  and 
the  more  than  60  United  States  Senators 
having  come  Into  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion with  a  charge  that  these  proposed  treaties 
are  dangerous  to  American  rights,  the  Secre- 
tary admlU  the  charge  and  admits  that  the 
concern  is  "legitimate."  and  yet.  when  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  restralner  or  permanent  injimction  to  pro- 
tect American  rights  is  advocated,  the  Secre- 
tary sajrs:  "Yes;  your  concern  is  legitimate 
and  we  admit,  in  addition,  that  not  only 
the  laws  of  the  country  but  the  Constitution 
Itself  can  be  overridden  by  treaties;  but  you 
should  not  urge  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  prevent  all  these  manifold  dangers  of 
treaty  law  because  the  present  administra- 
tion is  going  to  see  that  you  are  not  hurt  by 
this  treaty  law.  and.  as  a  token  of  our  atti- 
tude in  this  matter,  we  are  going  to  aban- 
don any  fiirther  attempt  to  secure  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  or  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights." 

It  Is  Mr.  Dulles  himself  that  has  made  the 
greatest  argument  in  favor  of  a  consUtu- 
tlonal  amendment  and  the  necessity  of 
phrasing  one  that  wUl  be  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate. Mr.  Dulles*  LoulsvUle  declaraUon 
of  the  omnipotent  power  now  inherent  In  the 
treatymaklng  process  will  become  the  easy 
basis,  platform,  and  springboard  for  the  so- 
called  man-on-horseback  to  legally  rule 
this  country  by  treaties,  executive  agree- 
ments, and  Executive  decrees.  Mr.  Dulles, 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States,  has  pointed  up  the  necessity  of  a 
ccmstltutional  amendment  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  has  now  become  more  Important 
than  any  other  matter  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  our  Government. 

Now  In  order  to  fully  understand  the 
perils  of  treaty  law  and  its  threat  to  basic 
American  rights  and  to  the  American  form 
of  government,  and  to  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  constitutional  amendment  it  is 
necessary  to  review  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
American  form  of  government  as  a  constitu- 
tional republic. 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  never  before  In  the  course  ot 
history  had  any  government  anywhere  been 
organized  on  the  principle  that  the  people 
as  individuals  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  Inalienable  rights  as  to  life, 
liberty,   and  property,   including   the   right 
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to  local  self-government,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  these  rights  are  inherent  In  the 
individual  cltixen  and  are  not  a  grant  from 
government.  Theretofore  In  history  we  had 
frequently  heard  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  but  never  of  the  divine  rights  of  the 
people.  Governments  had  accorded  freedom 
to  the  Individual  citlaena  and  local  self- 
government  to  the  people  only  when  forced 
to  do  so  or  If  the  sovereign  for  the  time 
being  felt  so  inclined.  The  previous  concept 
of  the  scope  and  power  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment was  that  It  had  Inherent  powers  of 
Its  own  and  might  grant  or  withhold  rights 
to  the  Individual  citizen  as  it  saw  fit.  But 
by  our  Constitution  and  by  our  Bill  of  Rights 
only  certain  specific  and  limited  functions 
were  conferred  upon  the  officials  of  our  Na- 
tional Government.  It  was  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  delegated  powers  only  and  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
forbade  and  intended  to  forbid  the  Federal 
Government  from  doing  anything  but  that 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  not  per- 
mitted under  the  prohlblti<ms  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Many  of  the  high  officers  of  government 
and  some  of  the  press  In  this  country  and 
certain  columnists  and  radio  speakers  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  basic  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  government  of  law  and  of 
constitutional  restraints  and  not  a  govern- 
ment of  man. 

We  know  that  even  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  in  disagreement  on  certain 
points  both  of  substance  and  of  language  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  claiise  and  that 
compromise  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  get 
an  instrument  of  constitutional  government 
completed  and  adopted.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  supremacy  doctrine  of  article  VI 
might  require  amendment  (A.  O.  A.  J.  Sep- 
tember 1961 ) .  Article  VI,  as  you  know,  con- 
tains the  broad  provision  that  "•  •  •  aU 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Thus,  under  our  present  Constitution,  a 
ratified  treaty,  if  self-executing,  becomes  law 
in  this  country  without  any  action  by  the 
Congress  or  any  legislation  whatever.  In  this 
respect  we  are  unlike  any  other  Important 
country  in  the  world.  One  of  the  things  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  do  is  to  put  the  United  States  on  a 
parity  with  other  nations  so  that  treaties  will 
not  make  domestic  laws  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country  until  Implemented  by  valid  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  purpose  of  the  amendment 
in  addition  to  the  making  of  treaties  Ineffec- 
tive and  invalid  Insofar  as  they  conflict  with 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  and 
practically  until  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  the  treaty  supremacy  doc- 
trine of  our  Constitution  whereby  treaties  are 
law  without  any  act  of  Congress  posed  no 
great  threat  to  American  rights  and  the 
American  form  of  government  because  trea- 
ties were  confined  to  their  traditional  pur- 
poses and  were  used  tot  such  matters  as  the 
settlement  of  some  specific  dispute  between 
nations  or  to  make  alliances  or  to  deal  with 
commercial  and  trade  relations.  Further- 
more they  were  negotiated  and  alao  drafted 
by  experts  who  understood  the  law  and  lan- 
guage of  treatymaklng  and  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  negotiation  of  a  particular 
treaty  between  nations,  actually  Involving 
some  particular  dispute  or  a  particular  matter 
requiring  settlement.  Now  under  the  broad 
grant  of  power  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  tmder  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
whose  members  have  highly  diverse  concepts 
of  law  and  government  as  well  as  of  eco- 
nomics, can  propose  practically  any  kind  of 
a  treaty — worldwide  as  to  scope  and  as  to 
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parties  and  all-comprehenslve  as  to  subject 
matters.  The  CouncU  or  lu  commlstons 
may  sit  continuously  and  thhik  up  new  pro- 
posals in  the  form  of  declarations,  treatlea. 
and  pacts  as  to  anything  in  the  world  and  as 
to  all  nations  everywhere  touching  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  aU  naUons  as  to  any  eco- 
nomic, social,  hiunanltarian.  educaUonal. 
cultural,  or  health  matter.  The  power  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  reeto  on  the 
grandiose  theory  that  world  peace  may  be 
achieved  if  somehow  economic  and  social 
conditions  are  by  treaties  put  on  an  expressed 
equality  throughout  the  world,  even  though 
to  do  so  may  bring  the  more  advanced  na- 
tions down  to  the  level  of  the  backward  na- 
tions in  rights,  in  legal  concepts,  and  In 
form  of  government  as  weU  as  in  economics 
and  in  other  internal  affairs.  Under  this 
grandiose  grant  of  power  to  thU  particular 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  "the  humani- 
tarians" in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
immediately  went  to  work  not  to  achieve 
peace  but  to  reform  and  to  remake  the  w(»-ld 
by  trying  to  teU  each  and  every  nation  how 
to  conduct  its  own  internal  affairs  and  by 
putting  us  all  in  the  straitjacket  of  inter- 
national socialism. 

One  of  the  first  documents  produced  under 
this  program  of  worldwide  reform  was  the 
so-called  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  ap- 
proved by  the  United  Nations  Assembly  in 
Paris  in  December  1948.  This  declaration 
In  many  respects  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Rus- 
sian Constitution,  and,  among  other  things. 
Is  a  complete  blueprint  for  socializing  the 
world,  including  the  United  States.  The 
state  is  to  guarantee  everything.  Article  22 
provides  that  everyone  has  the  "right  to  so- 
cial security";  article  23 — that  everyone  has 
the  right  to  "Just  and  favcM-able  conditions 
of  work  and  to  protection  against  unemploy- 
ment" and  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
"Just  and  favorable  remuneration."  Article 
24  provides  that  everyone  has  the  "right  to 
rest  and  leisure,  and  periodic  holidays  with 
pay."  Article  25  provides  that  everyone  has 
"the  right  to  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
medical  care  and  necessary  social  services 
and  the  right  to  security  in  the  event  of  un- 
employment, sickness,  disability,  widow- 
hood, old  age"  without  any  provision  that 
he  shall  work  for  It  or  help  establish  a  fund 
to  pay  for  It.  Put  these,  or  similar  pro- 
nouncements in  treaty  form,  ratified  only  by 
"two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting."  and  you  have  a  few 
pages  of  treaty  language  transforming  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  a 
Republic  into  a  completely  socialistic  state. 

In  this  socialistic  Utopia  of  the  Govern- 
ment taking  care  of  everything  and  every- 
body. I  wonder  if  any  of  the  enthusiastic 
drafters  or  supporters  of  the  declaration 
ever  read  the  Apostle  Paul's  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonlans  (11  Thess.  3:  10.  11, 
and  12) .  Paul,  writing  to  the  Thessalonlans, 
said: 

"If  anyone  will  not  work  let  him  not  eat. 
For  we  hear  that  some  of  you  are  living  in 
idleness,  mere  busybodies.  not  doing  any 
work. 

"Now  such  persons,  we  command  and  ex- 
hort in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  do  their 
work  in  quietness  and  to  earn  their  own 
Uvlng." 

The  declaration  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  other  provisions  adversely  affecting  our 
system  and  concept  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  also  affecting  our  own  internal 
affairs.  For  example,  our  Federal  Ocmstttu- 
tlon  provides  that  nobody  shall  be  elected 
to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  Preddent 
except  a  natural-born  citizen  ot  the  United 
States.  The  DeclaraUon  of  Himian  Righto 
(art.  21.  sec.  2)  provides  "Everyooe  has 
the  right  to  equal  access  to  public  serrioe  in 
this  country."  This  would  make  Harry 
Bridges  or  any  other  naturalised  cttlaen 
eligible  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vlea 
President. 

Again,  our  Constitution  vests  full  power  la 
Oongreas  to  control  immigration,  but  by  ar- 


ticle 14.  aectlon  t.  of  the  Dedaratlon  of  Hu- 
man Righto.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek 
and  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum  from 
perBecutlon."  With  this  incorporated  in  a 
treaty,  the  right  to  asylum  would  be  to  all 
naUonaU  of  aU  naUons  oS  the  world,  and 
what  right  then  would  a  mere  Congress  have, 
by  Immigration  laws  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
such  persons  from  entering  the  United 
States?  This  could  mean  that  in  times  of 
revoluUon  in  Cuba  or  Mexico  or  India  or  else- 
where thousands  of  aliens  might  legally 
claim  a  right  of  asylum  here.  In  view  of  the 
attacks  made  on  the  McCarran-Walter  im- 
migration bill,  there  are  those  in  this  coun- 
try even  In  high  places  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  be  a  place  of  asylum 
for  all  displaced  persons  from  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

Now  I  understand  full  weU  that  the  dec- 
laration has  always  been  advertised  as  being 
only  a  declaration  of  aspirations  and  not  a 
legal  document.  But  the  State  Department 
(see  Ite  brief  filed  In  ShtUey  v.  Kraemer 
(334  U.  8.  1.  92  L.  ed.  1161) )  and  some  of  our 
courto  have  already  expressed  the  view  that 
the  declaration  Is  an  authoritative  interpre- 
tation of  the  economic  and  social  provisions 
of  the  Charter,  which  itself  has  been  ratified 
as  a  treaty,  and  in  this  respect  the  declara- 
tion and  the  Charter  have  already  had  a  di- 
rect effect  on  official  thinking  and  particular- 
ly on  Judicial  thinking  in  this  country.  Wit- 
ness Fuiii  V.  State  (217  P.  2d  481  (the  Cali- 
fornia alien-land  case)),  and  Perez  v.  Lip- 
pold  (198  P.  2d  17  (the  mUed-marrlage 
case)).  Also  witness  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Steel  case  last  year,  to  which  fuller  reference 
will  soon  be  made. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  the  alien-land  case  and  the  mixed- 
marriage  case,  and  the  steel -selz\ire  case,  the 
sponsors  of  the  declaration,  after  having  sold 
it  to  the  American  people  on  the  basis  that 
It  was  only  a  declaration  of  aspirations.  Im- 
mediately began  implementing  all  Ito  social- 
istic and  other  so-called  aspirations  in  a  le- 
gally binding  covenant  on  human  rights. 

Mr.  Dulles  now  says  that  the  present  State 
Department  does  not  p>ropose  to  ask  for  rati- 
fication of  a  covenant  on  human  righto  as  a 
binding  treaty.  But  what  about  succeeding 
State  Departmento?  Can  we  even  be  sura 
that  the  present  State  Department  will  not 
succumb  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
intematlonallsto  In  and  out  of  this  country 
to  have  a  treaty  or  covenant  on  human 
righto?  However,  regardless  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
disclaimer.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  covenant,  for  according  to  the 
United  Nations  Bulletin  of  March  1.  19S2.  it 
is  still  the  declared  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  to  have  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Righto  ratified  as  a  treaty  and  legally  en* 
forced  through  the  organization  of  interna* 
tlonal  courto.  The  purpose  of  the  Intema- 
tlonallsto from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
move  step  by  step — first,  so-called  aspira- 
tions In  the  form  of  a  declaration,  then  rati- 
fication of  these  aspirations  in  treaty  form, 
then  international  courto  to  enforce  what 
was  originally  said  to  be  only  aspirations. 
Thus  our  internal  righto  under  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  BUI  of  Righto  are  to  be  under- 
mined step  by  step  and  will  continue  to  be 
undermined  unless  the  American  people  shut 
off  this  insidious  process  by  an  appropriate 
constitutional  amendment.  A  mere  state- 
ment of  disclaimer  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  the  answer. 

This  step-by-step  process  of  leveling  out 
our  fundamental  righto  concerns  such  basic 
Americans  righto  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press  and  involves  many  of  our 
other  basic  freedoms.  The  present  United 
NatloDs  Draft  Covenant  on  Human  Righto 
contains  about  9.000  words.  It  Is  a  perfect 
Towtr  at  Babel  of  words.  Bat  tn  aU  ito 
9MO  wonts  there  Is  not  oste  word  regardhag 
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Tet.  tlM  State  Department  Bulletin  of 
July  7.  19Sa  (the  Department  or  State  Bul- 
letin, vol.  XXVn.  Mo.  680)  bad  the  audacity 
In  quoting  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  state  that  the 
eovenant  "as  now  drafted  cnntaios  no  pro- 
Tlslozu  which  depart  from  the  American  way 
0*  life  in  the  direction  of  commvmlam.  social- 
ism, syndicalism,  at  statlsm."  Mrs.  Roose- 
Teit  further  stated  "when  such  provisions 
bav«  been  proposed,  the  United  States  baa 
opposed  them:  every  propoeal  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  satellites  to  write  'statlsm' 
Into  the  covenant  has  been  defeated  •••.'• 
Apparently  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  the  State 
Department  do  not  recognize  that  the  right 
to  own  property  is  the  very  basis  of  the 
American  way  at  life.  Without  the  right  to 
own  property  and  to  be  secure  In  Its  enjoy- 
ment, all  our  other  rights  would  be  of  little 
practical  consequence.  Perhaps  In  this  con- 
nection one  might  properly  quote  from  a 
speech  once  made  by  Senator  Borah,  who 
was  himself  classed  not  as  a  conservative 
but  as  a  great  liberal. 

Senator  Borah.  In  speaking  about  the  early 
attempta  to  dit^Muage  property  rights  la  this 
country,  said: 

"And  what  are  these  property  rights  which 
are  guaranteed  and  made  safe  by  the  Con- 
stltutlon?  What  an  Inseparable  part  are  they 
of  human  rights?    Is  not  the  right  to  ac- 
qiilre.  own.  and  enjoy  property  a  part  of 
human  rlghta?    Is  there  any  such  thing  as 
personal    liberty    without    it?     There    la    a 
very  large  portion  of  the  human  family  at 
this  time  who  wUl  teU  you  that  liberty,  fam- 
uy,   happiness,   and   oontentment   were   all 
lost  In  the  selfsame  hour  that  they  lost  the 
light  to  acquire  property  and  to  be  secure 
in  Its  enjoyment.    The  framers  were  wise 
•nough  to  know  and  brave  enough  to  de- 
clare  that  when  you  have  made  property 
rights  secure,  you  have  contributed  Incal- 
cuUbly  to  human  rlghta  and  human  liberty  " 
Tet.  our  State  Department  and  Mrs.  Boose- 
▼elt  try   to  tell   the  American  people  that 
the  right  to  own  property  Is  no  serious  omis- 
■ion  from  the  covenant,  and  they  have  the 
•udadty  to  say  that  the  covenant  In  no  wise 
fv***"^  'fom  "the  American  way  of  life  In 
the    dlrecUon    of    communism,    ar^imumw^ 
syndicalism,  or  statlsm."  -wv«*-bi. 

But  Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon,  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rlghta  succeeding  Mrs.  Boosevelt.  Is  more 
honest  about  thU  matter  for  within  a  oom- 
paraUvely  short  time  after  Mi«.  Rooeeveifs 
statement  as  issued  by  the  State  Department, 
he  stated  almost  the  exact  opposite.  (See 
September  l.  1862.  United  Nations  BulleUn. 
p.  851.)     Dr.  Malik  said: 

BsZ^^  k5*?^  °'  ""  proceeding  [In  the 
Human  Righto  Commission  |  wlU  reveal  that 
the  amendmento  we  adopted  to  the  old  texta 
under  examination  responded  for  the  most 
PMt  more  to  Soviet  than  to  Western  prompt- 
ings. For  the  second  year  an  unsuccessful 
Attempt  was  made  to  include  an  article  on 
the  right  to  own  property.  •  •  •  The  concept 
Of  property  and  Ita  ownership  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  Ideological  conflict  of  the  present 
d»y.  It  was  not  only  the  CommunUt  repre- 
asntatlvee  who  riddled  this  concept  with 
quMUons  and  doubta  but  a  goodly  porUon 
of  the  non-ConununUt  world  had  Itself  suc- 
oumbed  to  thsM  doubta.  A  study  of  this 
partloular  debate  will  show  the  mUbI  to 
whloh  the  non-Communist  world  has  b««a 
oommunlatloally  softened  and  frifhtened." 
It  U  almoet  so  fantastlo  as  to  bs  b«yoad  b«- 
Ut  that  our  Amarloaa  reprwentaUvM  la  the 
UnltMl  Natlona  ««r«  m  "wftenMl  and  frtght- 

•****'.'..??  ^'  **^**  •«fl~t.  as  to  permit  a 
•o-oaU««  OoTMumt  on  Huimm  Rlghta  to  b« 
arawn  wttlwot  any  provtoton  tor  a  right  to 
•wa  propwty.  Wow  while  the  Seoretary  of 
■tat*  mad*  tba  autameni  that  ihtra  la  to 
b«  noaotual  toaaty  on  ihU  atranfa  ua-Amart- 
•an  tfooumoBl,  our  rapNaantaUvt  at  Oenava, 
Mra.  LoMU  prootwM  to  ooatlnua  to  taka 
part  in  tha  fomulaUon  ot  a  Oovanant  on 


Human  Rlghta  and  to  toll  the  people  ot  the 

world  we  favored  such  a  document,  but  that 
the  United  States  was  sorry  that  it  eould  not 
actuaUy  ratify  the  document  as  a  treaty. 
However,  dont  forget — it  will  thus  be  put  in 
final  form  for  ratification  and  when  some 
other  Secretary  of  State  feels  so  disposed,  it 
can  be  offered  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
More  fantastic  than  the  covenant  Itself 
Is  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  at  Ite  closing  session  last  year — 
voting  affirmatively  that  where  a  state  talces 
private  property  for  public  use.  it  Is  not  under 
obligation  to  pay  any  compensation  therefor. 
This  socialistic  or  communistic  theory  of 
property  is  but  a  further  development  of  the 
general  theory  of  treaties  and  executive  power 
as  expressed  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Steel  Selziire  case  last  year.  This  case  Is 
the  most  outSFtanding  and  alarming  example 
of  what  the  effect  of  treaties  can  be  on  our 
domestic  law  and  upon  the  t*'<"'r'"g  of  our 
judges. 

Lawyers  had  generally  recognised  that  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  provisions  of  article  VI 
of  our  CX)nsUtution  ratified  treaties  of  the 
United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land — overriding  State  laws  and  constitu- 
tions and  even  existing  laws  of  Congress. 
This  of  Itself  constitutes  a  dangerous  threat 
to  American  rlghta  which  needs  correction 
by  an  appropriate  constitutional  amendment. 
But  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  advances  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
In  his  dissent  In  the  Steel  Seizure  case  that 
the  United  Nations  Charter  combined  with 
other  international  commitments  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States  authority  to 
seise  private  property— an  authority  nowhere 
granted  to  the  President  either  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  Chief  Justice  argued  that  when  the 
Charter  was  adopted  this  country  thereby  ac- 
cepted **ln  full  measure  ita  responsibility  In 
the  world  community"  and  an  obligation  "for 
the  suppression  of  acta  of  aggression."  Con- 
sequently, when  the  United  Nations  called 
upon  its  members  **to  render  every  assist- 
ance" to  repel  aggression  In  Korea  the  Presi- 
dent was  thereupon  authorised  to  take  every 
action  to  render  that  assistance.  The  Chief 
Justice  speeiflcaUy  states:  "Our  treaties 
represent  not  merely  legal  obligations  but 
show  congressional  recognition  that  mutual 
security  for  the  free  world  U  the  best  security 
against  the  threat  of  aggression  on  a  global 
scale." 

In  other  words,  acting  under  the  Charter, 
and  treaties  and  agreementa  supplementary 
thereto,  the  President  according  to  the  Chief 
Justice  has  powers  not  granted  to  him  by 
the  Constitution,  but  moreover  even  denied 
to  him  by  the  Constitution.  For.  among 
other  things,  under  section  8  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  the  Congress  has  the  sole 
power  "to  declare  war"  and  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies"  and  "to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy";  and  under  the  fifth  amendment  no 
perK)n  Is  to  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  Uw;  nor  Is 
private  property  to  be  taken  for  publlo  use 
without  Just  oompansatlon." 

The  Chief  Justice  luooeeded  In  getUng  two 
other  msmben  of  tha  Buprema  Court  to 
join  him  In  this  alarming  doctrine  of  traatlet 
eonfarnng  astraordinary  powers  upon  tha 
Pratldant.  If  he  had  suoeaadad  in  gottlag 
•wo  additional  mambara  of  tha  luprama 
ODurt  to  side  with  him.  tha  Unlt«l  Stataa 
would  in  effaet  than  and  thara  have  aaaaad 
to  ba  an  indapandant  AapubUe  and  wa 
would  hava  been  oommlttad  and  bound  by 
whatavar  tha  United  Natlona  does  or  dlraota 
tM  to  da  Wa  would  hava  had  a  Mll-Aadiad 
world  flofommant  ovamlght,  and  thla  la 
aiaetly  what  may  happen  vindar  ao-«aUad 
treaty  law  unlam  a  oonatltutlooal  amand- 
■aant  li  paaaad  protaotlng  Aamioan  rlfhta 
«nd  Amarlean  law  and  AnMrtonn  indapind- 
anea  agatnat  tha  affect  of  traaUaa. 

■naina  thla  world  lovammant  propoaa) 
(or  •  momant.    Tha  whaal  ot  hlaloryhM 


turned  completely  arotmd.  Many  present- 
day  Amertoans  entertain  strange  thoughta 
and  support  strange  doctrines  in  the  fervor 
of  pursuing  their  notions  for  world  peace. 
As  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Owen  J.  Roberta,  former  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice,  speaking  to  a 
conference  In  Ottawa,  Canada,  last  April  30, 
said: 

"We  musk  deelds  whethn  we  are  to  stand 
on  this  silly  shibboleth,  national  sover- 
eignty." 

We  must,  continued  Mr.  Roberta,  yield  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  some  "higher  author- 
ity— call  It  what  you  wllL"  In  addition  to 
giving  this  super-government  authority  to 
conduct  a  common  defense — which  means  to 
put  the  United  States  Into  war  anywhere  at 
any  time — Mr.  Roberts  said  we  must  also 
give  it  the  power  to  make  "such  economic 
adjtutments  as  are  necessary  to  put  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  member  countries  on  an  equal 
level."  In  plain  English.  Mr.  Roberta'  second 
provision  means  we  would  give  the  super- 
government  absolute  control  of  business.  In- 
dustry, prices,  wages,  and  every  detail  of 
American  social  and  economic  life. 

Our  forefathers  fought  a  revolution  for 
what  Mr.  Justice  Roberto  calls  the  silly  shib- 
boleth of  national  sovereignty.  They  fought 
to  become  an  Independent  nation;  they 
fought  for  the  right  to  be  governed  by  laws 
made  by  their  own  elected  representaUves; 
they  fought  not  to  be  taxed  by  or  for  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  Ktu-ope  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world;  they  fought  to  be  free  from 
many  other  grievances  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  claim  of  the  British  Crown  to  trans- 
port them  overseas  for  trial. 

If  you  win  turn  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence you  wiu  find  a  fuU  lut  of  their 
grievances.  But  now  with  the  t\irn  of  the 
wheel  of  history  and  through  the  United 
Nations  alBllated  organizations  our  laws  ara 
to  be  made  by  and  through  treaties  con- 
cluded In  International  conferences  where 
the  representaUves  of  other  nations  have  a 
majority  voice  In  what  these  treaties  shall 
cover  both  as  to  language  and  content 
Hence  we  are  to  be  governed  In  our  local 
affairs  by  laws  and  concepto  agreeable  to  a 
majority  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  we  are  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  these  ner-  lawmakers  for  we  pay  a  very 
large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  and  ito  varioxis  agencies.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
the  proposed  new  treaty  for  an  International 
Crtmlnal  Court,  our  citizens  are  even  to  be 
transported  overseas  for  trial.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  This  and  much  more  Is  the 
program  of  those  who  would  govern  us  bv 
treaty  law.  —  «/ 

I  want  to  lift  the  curtain  for  you  tonight 
and  give  you  a  glimpse  of  a  little-known  pro- 
gram m  the  treaty  field  that  is  designed  to 
control  many  of  the  most  Intimate  relation- 
ships of  our  private  life.     It  U  fantastic  and 
Just  being  brought  out  Into  the  open.    At 
the  recent  hearings  here  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
last  month  before  the  subcommittee  of  tha 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  with  respect  to 
the  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  protect  American  righto  against  the  dan- 
gers of  treaty  law.  Mr.  W.  L.  McOrath.  rapra-   | 
aantlng  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com.   ' 
maroa  and  the  National  Attoctatlon  of  Manu- 
{•eturara  at  tha  mtamatlonal  Ubor  Organ- 
aatlon  (ILO)  mtatlnfa  In  Geneva  for  tha 
paat  4  yaara.  taatWad  to  loma  of  tha  provt- 
•lona  for  a  proposed  traaty  on  motharhood. 
naadiaas  to  aay,  Mr,  MoOrath  Totad  acalnat 
thaaa  traatlas,  but  our  Btata  Oapartmtnt  rtn. 
mantauvaa  totad  for  them,    ftara  ara  aomt 
Of  tha  mattan  Incorporated  In  thaaa  traatlM 
and  to  ba  mada  domeatio  law  throughout  tha 
world,  Including  the   United   States 

In  tha  traaty  on  motharhood.  If  a  mothar 
U  unabia  to  furnlah  bar  own  milk  for  har 
baby  and  haa  to  buy  it.  tha  gomnment  ii  to 
buy  It  fw  har.  But  If  tha  gotarnmant  thui 
S!"J?!^  ^^  *"  *^  mothar.  that  U  not 
l»tr  to  tha  mothar  who  aveUaa  har  own  ehUdi 
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BO  the  government  Is  to  pay  her  for  perform- 
ing this  natural  act  of  love  and  affection.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  government  furnish 
layettes  to  pregnant  mothers — the  coet 
thereof  Is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes. 

Maternity  benefita  are  to  be  paid  to  preg- 
nant working  women  by  the  government.  It 
was  suggested  that  under  collective  bargain- 
ing and  In  proper  cases  of  need  these  bene- 
fito  might  be  taken  into  account  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  be  paid  by  employers, 
but  It  was  voted  that  employers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pay  any  part  of  such  benefita 
because  this  might  give  working  women  a 
feeling  of  too  great  lojralty  toward  their  em- 
ployers. In  this  connection,  the  representa- 
tives from  India  and  Pakistan  doubted 
whether  their  govemmento  had  the  funds  to 
make  maternity  payments  for  all  the  work- 
ing mothers  in  these  countries,  since  nearly 
all  work  In  the  fields  and  elsewhere,  and 
these  countries  wanted  an  exception  in  their 
case  to  allow  employers  or  landowners 
throtigh  collective  bargaining  or  otherwise 
te  take  care  of  maternity  benefito.  They 
were  outvoted.  Bven  the  United  States  offi- 
cial representative  voted  against  such  an 
idea  of  allowing  the  employer  to  pay  any- 
thing for  pregnant  working  mothers  because 
the  state  should  perform  all  acte  of  a  humane 
character.  This  will  beget  loyalty  to  the 
socialistic  state. 

In  the  matter  of  maternity  benefita  there 
Is  to  be  no  difference  between  legitimacy  and 
Illegitimacy.  All  are  to  be  financed  by  gov- 
ernment benefita. 

In  connection  with  all  the  acta  to  be  as- 
sumed by  Government  under  the  various 
no  social  and  economic  treaties,  a  serious 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  ability  of  some 
governmenta  to  take  care  of  so  many  social 
and  economic  obligations.  This  brought 
forth  the  suggestion  that  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  final  complete  social  and  economic 
program  of  ILO  treaties  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  tha  United  States  and  other 
wealthier  oountrlea  to  sponsor  a  revolving 
fund  of  about  $40  billion  In  order  to  take 
care  of  all  the  plans  which  the  ILO  had  in 
mind.  The  fact  Is  that  the  International 
Labor  Organization  no  longer  confines  Itself 
to  labor  relations.  It  now  views  Itself  as  a 
world  parliament  and  has  already  prepared 
about  100  treaties  covering  all  phases  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  all  nations  In- 
cluding the  Intimate  affairs  of  family  life. 
The  attempt  to  Influence  and  control  family 
life,  while  on  Ita  face  fantastic  and  even 
amusing.  Is  actually  an  insidious  socialistic 
program  to  undermine  the  American  concept 
of  family  and  to  destroy  It,  and  to  make  Ita 
most  Intlmata  details  dependent  on  the 
stata. 

How  does  It  come  about  that  Individual 
Americans  and  the  officers  of  Government, 
particularly  In  the  Stata  Department,  are  en- 
gaged In  giving  America  away  by  supporting 
treaty  programs  which  undermine  our  family 
life,  our  basic  righto,  and  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Ara  wa  the  victims  of  dlsloyaltyT 
Yes,  to  some  extent,  but  disloyalty  and  com- 
munism are  In  many  raapaota  only  a  amall 
{>art  of  tha  answer.  If  wa  allmlnata  all  dls- 
oyalty  and  oommunlam  tha  quaatlon  would 
■tin  ba  with  us,  Why  do  individual  Amarl- 
cani  and  tha  oOoers  of  Oovammant  follow 
a  traaty  program  of  "giving  America  away"t 
The  anawar  la  to  ba  found  In  oartala  facta 
and  attltudaa. 

Ptrst  of  all,  Amartoana  ara  a  klndlypaopla 
and  hence  often  a  gulUbla  paopla,  Wa  Juat 
love  oatch  phraaaa  and  alogana  and  do  moat 
of  our  thinking  that  way.  Tha  Amarlean 
paopla  hava  baooma  victim  ot  alogana  «nd 
catch  phraaaa. 

In  tha  intarnatlonal  ftald  wa  hava  baoa 
vtcumlaad  by  auoh  eateh  phraaaa  aa  "llaklnf 
tha  world  aafa  for  damoeraoy."  "ena  world 
or  none,"  "fraadom  loving  countries."  "tha 
'mu  fraadotti,"  •^humaii  righto,"  and  a  dooaa 
othart,  >  'vr  - 
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four  freedoms."  This  was  the  greatest 
catch  phrase  of  all  time.  It  fooled  the  most 
pec^le.  Some  seem  stlU  fooled  by  it  "The 
four  freedoms"  were  advertised  as  a  great 
new  ''charter  of  liberty"  for  aU  the  world. 
But  the  captive  elephant  In  the  zoo  has  aU 
the  four  freedoms.  He  has  freedom  from 
want,  for  he  Is  fed  regularly  by  his  keepers; 
he  has  freedom  from  fear,  for  his  natural 
enemies,  the  lions  and  tigers,  are  In  separate 
cages;  he  has  freedom  of  speech,  for  he  can 
trumpet  whenever  he  wishes;  he  has  freedom 
of  belief,  for  he  can  think  anything  he  likes. 
But  he  lacks  the  most  Important  freedom  of 
all— the  freedom  of  Individual  Initiative.  It 
U  thU  freedom  of  initiative  and  freedom 
from  arbitrary  control  by  government  which 
Is  the  basic  freedom  of  free  men  and  women 
and  the  basic  freedom  for  which  men  and 
women  have  fought  through  the  ages.  But 
this  basic  and  essential  freedom  was  not 
included  or  mentioned  in  the  so-called  four 
freedoms.  We  have  been  giving  America 
away  by  listening  to  trick  phrases. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  been  giving 
America  away  by  and  through  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude  of  compromise  and  ap- 
peasement. The  reason  the  State  Depart- 
ment goes  along  with  an  international  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  basic  rlghta  that  tends 
to  level  out  and  change  our  American  rlghta 
as  fixed  by  our  Constitution  and  bill  of 
righto  U  that  the  State  Department  Is  anx- 
ious to  cooperate  with  other  nations  and 
have  all  the  other  nations  think  that  we 
are  not  only  glad  to  help  them  In  a  ma- 
terial way  with  money  and  goods,  but  that 
we  are  willing  to  enter  into  declarations, 
oovenanta,  and  pacta  In  the  field  of  so-called 
rlghta  which  will  help  other  nations  In 
some  measure  toward  Improving  thalr  own 
standards  of  rlghta. 

Because  their  standards  and  ooncepta  In 
the  field  of  law  and  social  and  economic 
rlghta  are  different  and  mostly  lower  than 
ours,  the  State  Department  concludes  that 
we  cannot  presently  expect  to  have  the  other 
nations  accept  our  concepto,  so  compromise 
becomes  necessary  for  the  Stata  Depart- 
ment to  get  an  Internatlonl  agreement  in 
the  so-called  field  of  human  rlghta. 

One  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  own  advisers  once 
told  me  very  early  In  the  development  of  this 
compromise  and  appeasement  policy  that 
since  the  repreeentatlves  of  most  foreign 
nations  know  nothing  about  the  American 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rlghta  they  are 
not  Interested  in  talking  about  these  docu- 
menta.  Thxu,  for  example,  for  the  American 
representatives  In  the  United  Nations  to 
insist  upon  Incorporating  the  American  con- 
cept of  private  property  and  other  funda- 
mental American  concepto  Into  theee  Inter- 
national treaties  merely  causes  Irritation  in 
the  minds  of  our  foreign  friends  and  there 
can  be  no  agreement  unless  we  forget  or  lay 
aside  our  own  Constitution  and  Bill  d 
Righto.  The  result  is  that  in  these  inter- 
national negotiations  our  State  Department 
has  over  and  over  again  chosen  to  forget 
or  lay  aside  our  Constitution  and  Bill  ot 
Righto.  Thla  U  what  U  called  Intarnatlonal 
cooperation. 

Thui,  In  drafting  tha  Declaration  on  Hu- 
man Righto  and  tha  Covenant  on  Human 
Righto  and  tha  Qanoclda  Convention  and 
other  TTnltad  Natlona  documanto.  many  com- 
promlaea  of  American  concepto  were  mada. 
Mra.  Rooaevelt  hereelt  aald  In  oonnactlon 
with  the  declaration  that  there  were  many 
compromlaaa  In  It  and  It  ahe  had  It  to  do 
over  again,  perhape  ahe  would  not  hava 
mada  eo  many. 

One  of  theee  ao-called  eompromleea  la  par* 
tieularly  Intareetlng.  Our  Oovarnmant  la 
founded  on  the  baalo  Idea  that  man  li  oa- 
dowed  byhU  Creator  with  certain  Inallenabla 
rlfhta,  Thara  waa  m  attempt  made  to  get 
into  the  Deelaratlon  aoma  auoh  •tatameat, 
Thla  waa  oppoaad  not  only  by  the  Ruielana 
and  th«  Oomnualet  oouatrlea.  but  by  oertaia 
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soetallst  ooimtrles  that  we  classify  ss  a  part 
of  the  free  world.     Theee  opponento  said: 

Man  U  not  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
anything.  He  only  geto  the  kind  of  rlghta 
that  his  government  gives  him  and  he  has 
toem  as  long  as  the  government  leta  him 
have  them."  Then  it  was  suggested  that  as 
a  compromise  It  might  be  said,  the  word 

nature"  being  one  of  a  less  reUglous  sig- 
nificance than  the  word  "Creator"— that 
man  was  endowed  by  nattire  with  certain 
righto.  But  again  it  was  said:  "No;  man 
Is  not  endowed  by  nature  either.  He  only 
has  such  rlghta  as  the  state  gives  him."  The 
final  compromise  In  the  Interest  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  was  to  omit  any  decla- 
ration that  man  is  endowed  with  any 
rights — which,  of  course.  Is  exactly  the  total- 
itarian theory  of  government.  By  the  same 
process  of  compromise  any  and  all  right  to 
own  property  was  omitted  from  the 
covenant. 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  have  a  so-oalled 
xmlversal  declaration  or  eovenant  or  any 
worldwide  document  on  human  rlghta  which 
satlafles  the  American  concept  and  the  Rus- 
sian concept,  or  even  the  English  and  the 
American  concept,  or  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican concept  without  mentioning  the  other 
diverse  nationalities  of  the  world,  like  India, 
China,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa?  The  whole 
project  has  been  ridiculous  from  the  start. 
It  was  considered  and  attempted  some  years 
ago,  before  the  United  Nations  was  ever 
thought  of,  by  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  was  abandoned  not  only  because  of  the 
different  concepta  of  law  and  government 
and  religion  and  economics  throughout  the 
world,  but  because  also  of  the  difference  In 
the  meaning  of  Important  words.  The  word 
"liberty"  has  qulta  a  different  meaning  la 
France  and  Italy,  and  other  countries,  t^an 
In  America — as  do  also  such  words  as  "fair 
trial"  or  the  word  "freedom." 

But  In  spite  of  the  preeent  Secretary's  dis- 
claimer. It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  mere 
disclaimer  by  a  particular  Secretary  of  State 
WUl  stop  the  wave  of  internationalism  which 
seeks  to  sstabllsh  by  treaty  a  so-called  com- 
mon standard  of  rlghta  for  all  the  world. 
The  only  effective  way  we  can  protect  Amer- 
ica and  our  standard  of  rlghta  Is  by  an  ap- 
proprlata  constitutional  amendment.  Then, 
whenever  In  any  of  these  International  decla-' 
rations,  covenanta,  and  treaties  there  Is  soms 
provision  or  some  omission  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican rlghta,  such  provision  will  simply  be  of 
no  force  and  effect  In  this  country  and  of  no 
force  and  effect  upcm  our  oourto  in  the 
Interpretation  of  our  laws.        ..    ,    • 

The  general  effect  of  the  preeent  Secra- 
tary  of  State's  teetlmony  In  the  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  was  that,  in  his  opln- 
ton,  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  unneces- 
sary becaxue,  among  other  things,  the  pres- 
ent State  Department  can  be  trusted  not  to 
permit  the  drafting  or  approval  of  treaties 
adversely  affecting  Amsrloan  rlghta.  Of 
courae.  the  plain  and  easy  answer  to  this  to 
that  It  constitutes  the  age-old  argtunent  of 
paraona  In  power  that  wa  are  aafe  with  a 
Oovammant  ot  man  Inataad  of  a  Oovernment 
ot  law  and  adequate  constitutional  ra- 
Btralnto. 

A  majority  ot  the  American  paopla  want  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  protect  thalr 
rights,  and  not  tha  word  ot  a  partloular  oS- 
cer  ot  Oovarnmant,  however  eminent  he  may 
be.  They  want,  and  are  entitled  to.  the  pro- 
tection ot  auoh  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Thla  whole  matter  «f  traaty  law  has  become 
ao  dangaroua  In  tha  handa  of  Intarnatlonal 
praaaura  groupa  that  the  American  paopla 
want  a  nrovlalon  In  thalr  Oonatltutton  to 
protect  thorn  for  all  time  aa  afalnit  tha  paat, 
praaont.  and  all  future  ttata  Dtpartmanti 
that  may  drift  Into  a  policy  ot  oompromlaa 
and  appaaaamant  aa  to  American  baalc  rlghta. 

Aa  already  Indicated,  the  United  Natlona 
and  Ita  aailaled  organlaatlona  already  havt 
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oansktorMloB  ovw  aoo  trMltaa  aMet- 
IBC  Um  MoUl.  Moaomlo.  and  poltUoal  rtghti 
ct  AnMHMn  dttMaa,  and  th*  mtnmatKm*! 
lAbor  OrgMkiMtloc  at  Omiwa  hM  tfrtftcd 
o*«r  100  tx««tlM  uMI  now  oomiaan  \XmtU  % 
world  pvUuBuit  to  kMp  oa  dnftlnf  \ntk- 
Vm.  UnlMs  thla  TMt  procraa  of  trMty-taw 
aMktng  to  broaght  wlthtn  proper  llmlte  by 
•n  kpproprtaU  oomtltutlooU  unemlmmt, 
Ain«rle«D  rlflits.  both  Stete  and  IndlTMual. 
•ad  tbe  AaMrtean  form  of  gOT«mment  will 
bo  •ubatantlally  «Iter«d.  If  not  destroyod. 
Tbm  ptopl»  of  this  country  should  begin  to 
FMOm  that  they  are  Iwtng  led  by  the  Pled 
Plpere  of  ZntematlonallBm  Into  a  complete 
change  In  their  form  of  government  ander 
■uch  noble  phraaes  as  "human  rights. "  "so- 
cial Justice."  and  "world  peace." 

There  Is  a  United  Nations  Organisation  in 
every  city,  financed  by  our  own  tax  money, 
In  that  we  pay  a  large  portion  of  United  Na- 
tions expense,  to  propagate  these  Ideas  of  a 
new  world  order.  Through  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  Department  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  tax  moneys  have  been  used  to  try  to 
persuade  Americans  to  embrace  some  form 
of  world  dtlaenshlp. 

It  Is  the  first  time  In  all  history  that  any 
great  nation  has  been  financing  a  program 
leading  to  Its  own  destruction.    Other  na- 
tions In  history  have  fallen  due  to  corrup- 
tion and  to  Internal  decay  or  at  the  hands 
of  military  conquerors,  but  we  are  the  first 
to  knowingly  finance  our  own  destruction. 
The  citizens  of  other  nations  In  the  United 
Nations,  even  at  the  present  time,  though 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  still  de- 
voted to  their  own  national  Interests.    This 
to  true  of  England.     Witness  her  attitude  of 
protecting  her  national  Interests  In  China 
as  against  a  blockade  of  the  China  coast  to 
prevent  war  materials  entering  Comm\mlst 
China  to  be  used  to  destroy  our  soldiers  In 
Korea.    Prance  to  Jealoxis  of  her  national  tn- 
tweets    In    Iforocco    and    Northern    Africa, 
Bgypt.  Iran,  and  other  coxmtrles  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  outspoken  In  their  nationalism. 
India  and  Indonesia  are  oritspoken   in  de- 
fense of  their  nation  and  Interests  and  their 
customs   and    Institutions.     Of  course,   the 
Russiana   are   likewise  defending  their  na- 
tlonaltem   and  way  of  life.     All  other  na- 
tions are  decoding  their  national  Identity 
and  Integrity,  while  many  Americans  seem 
willing  to  sacrifice  and  destroy  ours  by  level- 
ing out  and  modifying  and  overriding  our 
laws  and  Institutions  through  treaties  which 
I  have  said  are  not  domestic   law  In  any 
other  Important  country  untU  Implemented 
by  national  legislation. 

The  propoeal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  treaties  and  executive  agreements 
to  being  chiefly  opposed  by  "one-worWers," 
"half  one-worlders,"  "quarter  one-worlders,- 
"intematlonal  do-gooders."  and  all  the  other 
Ptod  Pipers  of  Internationalism,  Including  a 
certain  segment  of  the  press  and  those  com- 
mentators who  are  sUU  the  mouthpieces  of 
a  policy  of  giving  America  away  on  some 
vague  theory  that  this  will  achieve  world 
peace.  A  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  requires  two-thirds  vote  In  each 
House.  It  does  not  require  the  President's 
acquiescence  or  approval,  nor  does  it  require 
any  approval  from  the  Department  of  State 
or  any  other  department  of  Government. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Oomsaittee  and  other  Senators  attending  the 
lecent  hearings  indicated  that  prompt  com- 
mittee action  would  be  taken  In  making  a 
report.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  more  or 
less  constant  attendance  at  the  hearings  be- 
lieve that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  wlU  recommend  passage  of 
a  resolution  approving  a  constitutional 
amendment  In  language  appropriate  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  views  of  Senator 
Bkickex  and  hto  associates  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  be  passed  thto  year  and  should  be 
passed  thto  year,  but  It  will  only  be  passed 


by  tb«  MOMMry  two-thlrdi  ^oU  of  both 
BousM  tf  yov.  and  the  other  courafeoui  and 
loyal  woman  of  Amartoa  get  behind  It  with 
an  your  energy  and  anthuslaam  and  love 
of  country.  Tbu  will  ba  told  by  soma— even 
the  high  olBoer*  of  government — that  such 
an  amendment  wUl  aertously  interfere  with 
our  International  relatlona.  Tha  American 
Bar  Aaodatlon  was  told  the  tame  thing 
when  the  Oenodde  Convention  was  offered 
for  ratification — that  tf  the  Association  op- 
posed It  and  If  America  did  not  ratify  that 
Convention,  It  would  make  the  world  think 
we  did  not  believe  In  "Human  Rights"  and 
were  not  sincerely  Interested  In  Internation- 
alism and  cooperation.  Thto  sort  of  taUc 
proved  to  be  sheer  bogeylsm  and  propaganda. 
Largely  due  to  jovr  opposition  and  the  op- 
position of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  patriotic  organizations,  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  has  remained  unratified 
for  more  than  3  years  and  the  world  and 
world  peac(!  have  not  been  affected  thereby 
In  the  slightest.  Now.  after  all  the  emo- 
tional furor  over  the  Genocide  Convention, 
Mr.  DuUes  promises  that  so  far  as  he  to  con- 
cerned he  does  not  favor  Its  ratification, 
though  In  September  lois  he  publicly  up- 
braided or  chlded  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  opposing  the  ratification  of  t^^W 
very  treaty. 

Mr.  Dulles  and  the  other  Government  wit- 
nesses to  Uie  contrary  noCwitlutanding,  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  If  ap- 
propriately phraaed  along  the  lines  of  the 
American   Bar   proposal,   wlU   not   Interfere 
with  negotiating  any  kind  of  a  treaty  with 
any  number  ct  words  that  may  suit  the  In- 
ternational ideas  of  our  represenUtlves  or 
the  representaUves  of  any  other  countries. 
The   proposed   amendment  win   not   inter- 
fere   with   the  ratification   now   or   in   the 
future  of  any  treaty  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment presents  and  can  get  the  Senate   to 
ratify.    The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  not  in  any  sense  an  amendment  of 
the  present  provisions  of  the  CbnsUtutlon 
with  respect  to  the  negoUation  and  ratifi- 
cation  of   treaties.     The   Government   wit- 
nesses seemed  to  wholly  overlook  thto  fact 
and  in  theh-  testimony,  as  I  shall  show  In  a 
pamphlet  about  to  be  released  from  the  press 
tadulged  In  a  series  of  legal  errors,  untenable 
argumento  and  fantastic  Ulustratlons  which 
were  originally  concocted  by  the  City  Bar  of 
Hew  Tork  and  then  adopted  by  Government 
witnesses   tost   year   and   rephrased   by  the 
Government  witnesses  this  year.    The  record 
In   the   recent   hearings   discloses   that   not 
only  did  the  Government  witnesses  of  this 
administration  adopt  the  old  arguments  pre- 
sented In  the  hearings  last  year,  but  they 
unwittingly  also  repeated  the  errors  of  law 
and  other  fallacies  of  fact  and  illustration 
originally  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Cltv 
Bar  of  New  Tork.  ' 

As  the  overwhelming  testimony  In  the  re- 
cent hearlngE  shows,  the  passage  of  an  ap- 
propriate constitutional  amendment  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Bar  Association 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  free  negotia- 
tion and  ratification  of  treaties.  It  would 
only  mean  that  when,  as,  and  If  It  transpires 
(whether  soon  or  late)  that  a  provUlon 
Slipped  Into  a  treaty  or  omitted  therefrom 
to  about  to  operate  adversely  upon  American 
rights  and  freedoms  under  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  Bin  Of  Rights,  then  the  courts 
can  freely  hold  that  particular  treaty  provi- 
sion to  not  effective  in  the  United  SUtes 
as  domestic  liiw. 

As  your  Immediate  and  most  Important 
task  in  defense  of  America.  In  addition  to 
the  formal  resolution  you  have  already 
adopted,  you  and  your  great  organization 
can  perform  no  greater  service  than  to  give 
thto  matter  of  a  consUtuUonal  amendment 
immediate  priority  over  all  other  objectives. 
In  pressing  for  the  Immediate  passage  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  on  treaties  and 
executive  agreements,  you  and  other  na- 
trlotlc  Americans  wUl  be  only  exerctolng  the 


wtatam  M  yofor  forebeart  when  th«y  In- 
slated  tipoB  the  ant  10  ameBdmentt  (our 
BUI  of  Rlgtats)  without  waiting  for  oourt  «•• 
etolons  or  acts  of  any  Beeretary  of  8Ut«  or 
other  concrete  rrltfenoe  of  danger  thraaten- 
teg  what  they  eonoel^wd  to  be  the  baale  In- 
dividual rights  inbarant  In  the  people.  With 
the  great  number  of  treaUes  that  are  being 
proposed  by  the  various  afeaeles  of  the 
United  Nations  upon  every  ooneelvable  sub- 
ject. It  to  weU  to  loek  the  door  befora  th« 
boras  to  stolsn  and  set  up  a  protecUve  shield 
by  way  of  a  oonaUtuttonal  amendment  which 
WlU  make  It  crystal  clear  to  all  the  courts 
and  to  the  olBeers  of  Government  that  the 
American  people  have  decided  for  them- 
selvee  that  no  provision  of  a  treaty  shaU  ba 
valid  which  conflicts  with  any  provision  of 
ths  Oonstitutian  of  the  United  Statea. 

However,  we  stiU  face  powerful  opposltkm 
hi  thto  matter  of  getting  a  two-thirds  vote. 
and  after  such  a  vote  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  then  we  may  face  powerful  oppo- 
siUon  in  getUng  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  SUte  legtototxires  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. In  order  to  meet  and  overcome  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  I  am  going  to 
suggest  a  plan  to  you.  The  patriotic  women 
of  America  can  put  thto  constitutional 
amendment  over — tf  they  but  devote  their 
minds  and  their  hearto  to  the  task.  The 
same  Idea  or  plan  was  effectively  used  im- 
mediately prior  and  during  the  Revolution. 
It  was  largely  the  brain  chUd  of  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Boston.  Most  of  you  doubUess 
will  remember  the  Committeee  of  Corre- 
spondenoe  tliat  were  set  up  In  Massachusetts 
and  in  many  other  Colonies.  Their  func- 
tion was  to  write  letters  to  colonial  offl- 
clato  and  to  the  important  private  per- 
sonages of  that  day  and  thus  And  out  who 
were  for  American  independence  and  who 
were  against  it.  and  who.  out  of  timidity  or 
otherwlss.  were  noncommittal.  They  per- 
atoted  In  thto  letter  writing  untU  they  had 
nearly  everybody  of  Importance  throughout 
the  Colonies  on  record  as  to  their  atUtude 
These  Committees  of  Correspondence  did 
such  a  remarkable  Job  that  one  htotorian 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  without  their 
work  in  encouraging  the  strong  and  pursu- 
ing the  timid  and  driving  the  timid  and  the 
opponento  to  cover,  the  Revolution  could 
hardly  have  been  won. 

Now.  I  slnoerely  urge  you  and  your  mem- 
bers to  set  up  committees  of  correspondence 
in  aU  the  various  localities  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  these  committees  see  to 
it  that  letters  are  Immediately  written  to 
all  Senators  and  RepresenUUves— congratu- 
lating and  pratolng  those  who  are  known  to 
be  for  the  amendment  and  ascertaining 
from  the  others  why  they  are  not  supporting 
it,  and  get  others  to  do  so.  I  know  toat 
many  of  you  have  already  written  letters  but 
thto  must  be  an  organized  effort.  Appoint 
committees  of  correspondence  In  all  your 
chapters.  Get  other  patriotic  organizations 
to  do  likewise.  The  tosue  to  now  plain  and 
simple  and  the  Ume  has  arrived  for  aU  good 
citizens  to  Uke  sides  Immediately,  and  ac- 
tively support  thto  great  oonsUtutional 
movement.  '^ 

Last  Sunday  you  dedicated  a  great  and 
beautiful  memorial  beU  tower  at  VaUev 
Forge.  You  worked  and  strlved  and  built 
thto  magnlflcent  memorial  as  an  evidence  of 
your  devoUon  to  American  freedom  and  as 
an  evidence  of  your  loyalty  to  the  American 
form  of  government,  and  as  evidence  of  your 
faith  In  its  continuation. 

-^I^^^J""^  ^*'''  **"*  opportunity  to  work 
and  strive  and  to  build  another  memorial— 
a  memorial  In  sacred  words— a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  and  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  freedoms  and  those  in- 
stltmions  of  Government  which  your  beauti- 
ful memorial  at  Valley  Porge  commemorates 
and  honors.  I  ask  you  tonight— each  of 
you— wd  aU  together,  to  solemnly  resolve 
that  when  you  go  from  thto  great  Constitu- 
tion Hali— ,«i  will  devote  your  minds  and 
your  iMarta  to  working  for  the  new  memorial 


10  Amarloan  (raadtA— ft  eoBitttuUohal 
amandment  to  protect  Amarlean  rlf  hta  and 
the  Amerleaa  form  of  govemnaat  agalnat 
the  dangers  of  treaty  lawa. 

In  oonelualon  may  I  aay.  m  1  aaUl  In  • 
•peeob  here  a  month  or  so  ago:  'In  Ui  the 
world  America  to  the  last  hope  and  last 
■tronghoM  of  Individual  Ub«ty.  Whan  the 
great  problem  of  wor  d  peaee  to  looked  at 
from  all  sides,  the  neoeastty  for  preserving 
Anerloa'B  Mtonttty.  latigrtty.  and  ato^ngth 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  and  one 
to  Impelled  to  the  cou'^hislon  that  a  strong. 
Independent,  and  fres  America  to  zkot  only 
the  best  for  Its  own  citlasas.  but  ths  best 
guaranty  of  world  paaos  and  world  order. 
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"Air  Etm"  FroB  Korta 

KZTENBION  C9  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


IN  TBK  BODSB  OV  RKPRESKNTATIVXS 
Wednetdav.  AprU  22, 1$SS 

Mr.  EVINS.  hb.  I^peaker.  all  of  us 
know,  or  should  kDi)w,  and  appreciate 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Ben  of  our  Air 
Force  on  the  war  froati.  Today  I  wish 
to  pay  a  q>eclal  tribute  to  the  remark- 
able seiTlcea  of  the  alr-eTacuatlon  work 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  transporting:  our  wounded  men 
In  Korea  from  the  ctunbat  lines  to  hos-> 
pitals  where  they  receive  more  quickly 
medical  treatment  prior  to  their  return 
to  the  United  States  and  home. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  moving  and 
well-written  article  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Thayer  Talbott»  wife  of  the  BecreUry  of 
the  Air  Force,  with  rcferenee  to  evacua- 
tion of  American  soldiers  from  Korea. 
This  article  appears  la  the  April  15  issue 
of  Vogue  magazine  and  is  a  most  timely 
review  of  the  evacuation  work  now  in 
progress  bringing  to  America  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  wounded  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  article  follows: 
"Ant  EvAc"  PROM  Ko«n 
(By  Margaret  Thayer  Talbott) 
The  big  plane  bringing  the  wounded  from 
Korea  was  late.  "UsuaUy  ws  hit  It  on  the 
noee."  Col.  James  O.  Mi>Qrs.  ths  grey-haired 
aurgeon  who  to  ths  head  of  Air  Evac.  told 
me.  "but  there  seems  to  be  some  delay."  We 
waited  in  the  early  dawn  on  Honolulu's 
Hlckam  Plekl  with  the  nice  young  wives 
whom  I  had  met  a  short  evening  or  two  ago. 
*  gay  Saturday  ntghtful  at  an  Air  Perce 
Jamboree  in  a  Japanese  tea  garden.  Thto 
morning,  these  same  young  women,  neatly 
dressed  in  crtop  tropical  Red  Croes  imiforms. 
waited  to  help  with  the  arriving  easimtttoa. 
Whlls  ws  waited  for  this  military  air  trana- 
port  service  flight,  time  was  filled  with 
coffee  and  endless  snaall  talk.  (And  dxuing 
^  of  It.  I  had  an  awful  whirl  of  emotions — 
of  Inadequacy,  of  fear.  I  suppose,  of  down- 
right  heartache,  and  of  the  black  and  white 
of  Korea's  war  In  newsrreto  and  newspapers: 
"Peace  to  a  beckoning  phantom  walking 
backward.  Over  the  next  hlU:  over  the  next 
bill— always  over  the  neat  hill.") 

Colonel  Moore's  lovely  blond  wife  showed 
me  through  the  Red  Cross  canteen.  The 
mother  of  three  small  children,  she  has  that 
^  expression  which  comes  from  owning  a  warm 
.  BouL  She  heada  the  Red  Croes  group  of 
filty-odd  young  women  who  all  year  meet 
the  incoming  loads  of  broken  boys  who  have 
arrived  since  the  Korean  fighting  began. 


it  thtfwigh  Rtakam  'OMrattoaa.'* 
whaw  the  pattent  movwnent  prooedui«ii 
»»PP«I.  organlBMt  and  irtannidfwmthi 
Kojmn  batttofteld  to  San  FranelMo.  fte 
tflmtor  of  nunss  ahowM  mm  the  Bunm* 
kits.  Bkoh  nurse  to  equipped  with  three 
units:  a  MaaU  bos-Uka  trunk  markM  with 
her  name  and  filled  with  evary  ktod  of  med- 
loauon,  bandage,  surgloal  appllanoe,  and 
narooUe  supply;  a  duffel,  to  hold  the  bed 
pana,  urlnato.  restraining  strapa;  and  a  third 
Ptaoe  of  equipment  which  holds  varying 
alem  of  oxygen  masks,  and  to  aooompanled 
by  lu  own  tank.  Ussd  In  ohest-wounded 
casss.  the  tank  can  be  plugged  in  electrically 
or.  in  emergenclea,  can  be  hand-propeltod. 

We  learned,  in  the  pharmacy,  of  constant 
experlmenu  with  new  teehnlquea.  I  saw  ths 
lateet  antiseptic  dtopoeable  hypodermic  kits, 
not  yet  on  the  market.  The  kit  to  a  smaU 
boK,  with  plaatlo  oontalners,  which  fit  Into 
the  syringe  and  can  be  thrown  away  after 
uee.  and  needles  packed  in  steriUaed  tin- 
foU  cases  to  eliminate  boiling.  I  saw  ths 
Stryker  Ptame.  the  newest  stretcher,  which 
makes  it  sasler  for  the  flight  nurse  to  turn 
a  heavy  patient,  and  on  the  long  plane 
Journeys  modifies  the  risk  of  bed  sores. 

Suddenly  alerted,  we  went  out  to  the 
fligbtllne  to  wait  as  the  big  plane  landed. 
A  huge  red  combination  fire  fighting  rescue 
engine  chsssd  It  as  It  touched  ths  ground  in 
cass  of  an  aoeldent  during  the  landing  rolL 
A  long  fito  of  ambulances  drew  Into  posi- 
tion. After  the  plane's  great  doors  opened 
and  the  ramp  had  been  roUed  Into  place.  I 
followed  Colonel  Moore  aboard.  AmbtUatory 
eases  sat  stoUdly  along  one  side.  Opposite 
them,  layer  upon  layer,  lay  soldiers.  saU- 
ors.  marinea.  and  airmen,  black,  brown,  and 
white. 

As  the  photograjdMrs  edged  up  with  us.  Z 
whtopered  to  Oolonel  Moore.  "How  can  they 
bear  to  be  bothered^"  "Oh."  he  whtopered 
back,  "they  enjoy  it.  It  makes  them  feel 
Important  and  as  though  the  people  back 
home  do  care.  Wto  always  get  the  boys'  per- 
mission."   nash  bttlba  lit  up  the  interior. 

"Here's  a  boy  from  your  homs  town. 
Philly.  Big  smile  please.  Mrs.  Talbot." 
(How  can  you  smile?    He  has  no  eyes.) 

"There's  a  guy  from  New  York  where  you 
live.  Big  smile  please.  Un.  Taibott."  (How 
can  you  amiJe?    Hto  legs  are  gone.) 

"Here's  one  from  Ohio,  the  Secretary^ 
Stete.  Big  smile  please."  But  there's  no 
hand  to  shaks  and  you  grin  and  grin  and  say, 
"HI  fella,  how  are  your     Good  trlpf" 

My  Jaw  felt  like  concrete,  my  mouth 
wooden,  asking  silly  qusstlons  over  and 
over,  trying  to  make  sense.  The  two  stalwart 
nurses  looked  smaU  and  fagged.  Upon  thoee 
two  women  had  rested  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  care  for  these  boys  from  Tokyo  to 
Honolulu.  (Pbr  thto  rigorous  duty,  only  the 
best  nurses,  who  must  sign  up  for  a  year, 
are  choeen.)  They  nodded  a  curt  "hello," 
and  returned  to  checking  their  Itota.  But 
their  handshakes  were  warm  and  friendly. 

Off  the  ship  limped  the  ambulatory  cases, 
followed  by  a  parade  of  stretchers.  Swiftly, 
skillfully,  they  were  moved  by  four  corpsmen 
who  had  traveled  with  them  from  Tokyo,  and 
now  fiowed  back  and  fcn^h  into  their  posi- 
tions like  a  silent  river.  As  the  bright  Ha- 
waiian sunlight  hit  the  stretcher  cases,  it 
seemed  to  hiut  their  €y9t,  and  some  pulled 
sheeto  over  their  heads.  Quickly,  aU  til 
stretchers  were  loaded  in  ambulancee.  All 
traffic  halted  for  them  on  ths  rapid  rMe  to 
the  hospltaL 

The  relief  of  having  been  able  to  control 
my  emotions  was  Intense. 

In  transporting  a  total  of  over  50.000  pa- 
tlenta.  Air  Bvac  has  never  lost  a  man  en 
route.  The  wounded  can  count  on  being  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  60  to  72  hours  (weather 
permltUng)  after  leaving  Tokyo,  the  first 
step  from  Korea.  Prom  Tokyo,  they  hop  to 
Midway,  then  to  Hickman  Pleld.  where  they 
are  taken  directly  to  Trlpler  Hospital  for  a 
full  day's  rest  to  break  the  trip  and  to  have 
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their  womtfi  fttily  afcteadX.  They  fly  then 
to  the  Mg  baee  hospital  at  Ttavto  Al7  ftawe 
Base.  Oallf ..  and  are  rerouted  from  there  to 
the  hospital  nearest  their  hometown. 

Later  X  weM  to  the  vast  Tripiar  HoepltaL 
High  up  in  the  hUto.  overtooklng  Pearl  Har- 
bor, thto  magnlfteent  hoapltal  towws  above 
the  dty.  Prom  operating  rooms  to  MtoK^.^. 
nothing  I  have  seen  in  the  medical  world  ean 
touch  It.  In  the  surgeons' restroom  there  are 
dletaphones  so  that  the  doctors  can  aMlly 
register  Unportant  daU  on  the  operattona 
they  have  Just  completed.  PaUenis  have  In- 
dividual radkM  like  small  round  plates  which 
fit  beneath  their  plUowa.  In  the  cafeteria 
are  dlet-tndicatlng  oartto  of  different  ookxs 
for  ambulatory  patients  to  pick  up  with  a 
tray:  pink  for  diahstlos,  green  for  coUtta* 
blue  for  ulcer  patienta. 

After  a  a-hour  inspection,  we  revisited  the 
boys  who  had  arrived  on  the  plane.  Mow 
bathed,  shaved,  they  lay  in  big  simswept  airy 
wards  that  had  been  filled  with  flowers.  The 
Red  Cross  women  brighten  everything  they 
can  for  these  men  with  flowers.  Native  hata. 
woven  out  of  green  reeds,  are  intertwined 
with  small  orchids,  then  filled  with  cookies. 
Kven  the  mUk  oontalners  have  flowers  stick- 
ing out  of  them  and,  of  course,  everyone  gets 
a  lei.  The  boys  who  could  now  played 
cards;  others  Itotened  to  their  radios  or  read. 
Por  all  of  them,  it  was  the  last  lap  home. 


Stateaent  of  Roswefl  Hagill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 


XH  THS  ROT7SI  OP  RBPRSSBfTATTTHI 

Wednesday.  AprQ  22, 1953 

Mr.  COUDKKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  admirable  statement  by  the 
Honorable  Roswell  Maglll,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  and  now  president 
of  the  Tax  Foundation,  in  support  of 
H.  R.  2: 
SrATKHZMT  or  RoswCLL  Macoi.  Bxrotx  Hoirse 

ComOTTBC  OIV  GOVBUflSXNT  OnXATIONS  AX 

RcAsn^o  oif  Apsxl   13,   1953,  CoMcnNwe 

RZPOSSMTATITC  COODCST'S  BxiX,  H.  R.  9 

My  name  to  Roswell  Maglll.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Tax  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization,  and  I  api>ear  here  at 
the  request  of  the  committee  to  testify  on 
Representative  CotTDjsr's  bill.  H.  R.  2.  With 
your  permission,  I  shaU  confine  my  remarks 
to  three  main  points:  (I)  The  need  for  both  a 
balanced  budget  and  tax  reduction;  (EC) 
Congress'  lack  of  annual  control  over  ex- 
penditures as  an  obstacle  to  a  balanced 
budget;  and  (III)  proposals  to  eliminate  thto 
obstacle,  including  H.  R.  2. 

I.  Concerning  point  No.  1,  ths  need  for 
a  balanced  budget  and  tax  reduction,  I  do 
not  believe  there  can  be  much  argument 
about  the  desirability  of  these  objectives. 
Both  Congress  and  the  admlntotratlon  are 
doing  their  best  to  accomplish  those  ends  In 
fiscal  1954.  I  beUeve  they  can  and  must 
succeed.  I  base  mto/(ellef  on  the  simple 
principle  that  fiscaldectolons  must  be  ap- 
proached on  the  basto  of  what  150  million 
Americans  want  the  Ptoderal  Government 
to  do. 

Pundamentally,  I  think  we  want  the  Oorv- 
emraent  to  accompltoh  for  us  two  great 
things.  Plrst,  we  want  our  Government  to 
strive  for  peace  In  the  world.  We  want  a 
stable  society  and  an  end  to  recurring  wars 
and  emergencies. 

SeeotMl.  we  want  to  maintain  the  eoonomie 
weU-bcing  of  America.    That  means,  among 
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other  tblnga.  that  we  want  the  Ooremment 
to  give  us  a  stable  dollar  that  will  he  worth 
as  much  tomorrow  as  It  Is  today. 

Our  fiscal  program  should  be  built  on  these 
two  fundamentals.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  built  on  a  basis  of  what  Is  best  for  the 
Nation  In  terms  of  military  seciirlty.  and 
maintenance  of  the  economic  strength  on 
which   our   military  strength   is   dependent. 

A  balanced  budget  is  bfislc  to  a  stable  dol- 
lar and  the  kind  of  economic  strength  we 
shall  need  for  the  Indefinite  future.  Simi- 
larly, tax  reduction  Is  needed  to  take  busi- 
ness out  of  the  fiscal  straltjacket  that  seems 
increasingly  to  be  hampering  expansion  and 
occasioning  fears  of  a  recession,  to  encourage 
men  to  take  on  new  jobs  instead  of  looking 
for  tax  deductions  and  losses. 

A  balanced  budget  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Federal  Government,  any  more  than  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  State  governments. 
It  Is  not  generally  realized  that  most  of  the 
States  bar  deficit  financing  or  debt  creation 
for  current  operations  through  a  constitu- 
tional limitation.  ICoet  of  our  cities  also 
strictly  limit  debt. 

Thus  the  philosophy  behind  H.  R.  2  has 
been  traditionally  accepted  by  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  United  States,  except  the 
Federal.  And  I  s\ispect  the  reason  this  phi- 
losophy was  never  put  In  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  that  when  the  Constitution 
was  written  Federal  activity  was  so  limited 
that  no  one  saw  any  need  to  make  this  spe- 
cific restriction.  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
If  the  Pounding  Fathers  thoxight  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  get  into  some  of  the 
spending  areas  it  now  is  Ln,  there  would  have 
been  a  very  strong  harness  on  debt  In  the 
Constitution. 

Conceml^  the  extent  of  that  debt,  I  would 
nke  to  point  out  that  the  Interest  alone  on 
the  Federal  debt  practically  equals  all  ex- 
penditures for  public  education  (primary  and 
secondary )  by  all  levels  of  government. 

There  la  also  a  moral  Issue  In  deficit 
financing  as  a  permanent  Government  policy. 
Prolonged,  debt  creation  becotbes  the  "right 
way"  to  pay  for  government.  If  debt  crea- 
tion Is  easy,  expenditiu-es  by  Government  be- 
come easy  too,  and  the  individual  citizen  Is 
encoiiraged  to  default  on  the  traditional 
American  virtues  of  thrift  and  self-reliance, 
•nd  to  try  to  grab  his  share  of  the  "gravy." 
H.  If  there  Is  general  agreement — and  I 
believe  there  is — that  the  United  States 
should  eliminate  deficit  flnanclnig  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  a  lower  level  of  taxation, 
why  haven't  we  been  able  to  accompUsii  thla 
end? 

■nie  easy  answer  is  because  of  defense  de- 
mands. Behind  this  generality,  however,  is 
the  hard  fact  that  Congress  has  lost  annual 
control  of  expenditures.  Under  this  concept 
of  controllability,  relatively  controllable 
Items  are  those  subject  to  annual  congres- 
sional review  and  action  through  the  ap- 
propriation process.  Those  considered  un- 
controllable either  are  not  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress annually,  or  can  only  be  reviewed  by 
amending  or  rescinding  basic  legislation.  (I 
am  using  the  term  controllability  In  a  pure- 
ly practical  sense.  Congress  has  the  basic 
authority  but  procedures  and  prior  legislation 
have  drastically  reduced  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  control.) 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  statement  a 
table  showing  that  two-thirds  of  the  budget 
proposed  for  fiscal  1954  Is  relaUvely  uncon- 
trollable by  Congress.  Specifically,  it  shows 
that  $53  bUlion  of  978.6  bilUon  In  proposed 
expenditures  are  not  subject  to  control  or 
review  this  year. 

The  largest  uncontrollable  area — about 
half  of  proposed  expenditures — consists  of 
carryover  funds,  representing  spending  au- 
thority granted  in  previous  year  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees. 
For  example,  my  second  attached  table  shows 


that  even  If  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  ft 
dime  this  session,  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
available  for  expenditure  on  June  30,  1963, 
more  than  1100  billion  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  previous  authorizations. 

m.  This  lack  of  control  has  been  receiv- 
ing increasing  attention  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  llie  huge  budgets  of  World 
War  n  and  the  years  since,  led  to  an  effort 
by  Congress  to  regain  some  increase  of  con- 
trol through  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  of  1945.  This  law  required  the 
Inclusion  of  Government  corporation  budg- 
ets as  part  of  the  regular  Federal  budget. 
However,  only  administrative  expenses  were 
made  subject  to  annual  appropriation  con- 
trol, and  the  corporations  have  been  free  for 
the  most  part  to  spend  from  their  own  re- 
ceipts or  from  borrowed  funds. 

The  next  year.  Congress  enacted  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  The 
main  provision  of  this  act,  requiring  the 
fixing  of  a  celling  on  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  in  the 
ensiling  year,  has  not  been  effective.  In 
fact,  in  1949  it  was  abandoned  completely, 
although  the  act  remains  on  the  books. 

The  present  statutory  celling  on  national 
debt  stems  from  the  Liberty  Loan  Act  of 
1917.  It  was  fixed  at  the  current  $276  bUlion 
limit  In  1946.  But  this  limitation  has  had 
little  effect  In  Improving  congressional  con- 
trol procedures  except  In  the  most  general 
way. 

In  the  last  few  years,  a  host  of  proposals 
has  been  made  to  help  Congress  regain  an- 
nual expenditure  control.  Actually,  the 
problem  of  improving  annual  control  can  be 
attacked  in  several  ways.  It  breaks  down 
into  separate  short-term  and  long-term 
problenos.  Since  this  lack  of  control  Is  the 
biggest  single  obstacle  to  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1964,  It  Is  evident  that  Congress 
may  decide  that  an  emergency  measure  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  balance  the  budget  and  lower  taxes  in  the 
coming  year.  However,  the  long-term  prob- 
lem probably  won't  yield  to  quick  solutions. 
The  approach  contained  in  Representative 
CouDERT's  H.  R.  a  U  the  direct.  Immediate 
one.  Intended  to  result  In  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1954  by  Umltlng  expenditures  to 
anticipated  revenues.  It  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain that  unless  the  executive  branch  brings 
forth  expenditure  revisions  that  balance  the 
budget,  the  Coudert  approach  is  the  beat  bet 
for  a  balanced  budget  In  fiscal  1954.  Since 
the  administration  has  Indicated  its  con- 
cern for  a  balanced  budget,  the  effect  of 
H.  R.  3  might  be  to  give  the  administration 
the  time  It  may  need  during  the  whole  of 
fiscal  1954  to  make  the  necessary  downward 
revisions  in  expenditures. 

H.  R.  2  would  not  hinder  the  Appropria- 
tlons  Committees  of  Congress  from  care- 
fully paring  the  Individual  appropriation 
bills  for  which  they  are  responsible.  In 
effect,  all  It  does  Is  Insiire  that,  if  those 
committees  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  do 
not  make  the  cuts  necessary  for  a  balanced 
budget,  the  Executive  will  have  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  carrying  out  Congress'  explicit  direc- 
tive for  a  balanced  budget. 

H.  R.  2  Is  not  put  forward  as  a  panacea 
for  all  Federal  fiscal  problems.  It  is  a  dras- 
tic emergency  meastire  to  meet  strong  de- 
^fcnds  from  the  people  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et and  tax  reduction.  I  feel  sure  that  If 
anyone  came  up  with  a  better  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  for  fiscal  1954,  Representa- 
tive CotJDEBT  would  be  happy  to  accept  It. 

Passage  of  H.  R.  2,  however,  would  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  more  detailed  review 
of  congressional  control  procedures.  It 
might  take  care  of  the  problem  for  fiscal 
1954  but  the  long-term  approach  to  the  lack 
of  annual  controllability  would  be  the  pro- 
posaU  of  Senator  BrtD,  RepresenUUve 
CoLicxa.  and  others  to  Improve  congressional 
procedxires  and  facilities. 


Josepb  Conrad  Korzeniowald,  PoRsh 
Master  of  Eaflisk  Prose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  XLXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESSIVTATTVZ8 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  that  ai>> 
peared  in  the  Polish  American  Journal, 
of  Scranton,  Pa.: 

JosxPB  CoNKAD  KoaznnowsKi,  Polish  Mavtkb 
or  Encush  Pkosx 

Joseph  Conrad  Is  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  English  literature.  Pole 
by  birth  and  descent,  son  of  the  patriot  and 
scholar  who  translated  Shakespeare  Into 
Polish,  Teodor  Joeef  Korzenlowskl,  he  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  becoming  a  front-rank 
English  novelist. 

When  at  18  he  Joined  an  English  ship  as 
an  ordinary  seaman,  he  spoke  little  or  no 
English.  Twenty  years  later  Captain  Conrad 
walked  into  a  London  publishing  house  with 
the  manuscript  of  Allmayer's  Folly.  He 
taught  himself  English  In  the  spare  time  of 
his  services  on  a  coaster. 

Conrad's  genius  was  recognized  at  once 
by  his  peers  and  the  critics,  but  he  had  to 
wait  for  another  20  years  before  he  becanxe 
popular. 

Gradually  and  grandly  he  came  into  port 
leading  a  flotilla  of  masterpieces:  The  Nig- 
ger of  the  Narcissus,  Typhoon,  Lord  Jim, 
Nostromo,  Heart  of  Darkness,  The  Secret 
Agent,  The  lUrror  of  the  Sea.  and  many 
more  now  filling  23  volumes  In  the  collected 
edition  of  bis  works. 

But  the  strange  story  of  Poland's  gift  to 
Britain  does  not  end  there.  Conrad  is  not 
only  a  teller  of  tales — and  there  are  no  greater 
tales  in  English  than  his — nor  Is  he  only  the 
admiral  of  a  fleet  of  masterpieces.  This 
Polish -Englishman  is  the  Homer  of  the  seven 
seas.  Joseph  Conrad,  born  of  a  nation  of 
landlubbers,  has  written  the  epic  of  the  sea 
for  the  first  of  the  maritime  peoples.  No 
native  writer  of  sea  stories  can  equal  him, 
either  for  knowledge  of  ships  or  for  Insight 
into  the  character  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  merchant  service. 

Joseph  Conrad  was  a  man  of  extreme  sen- 
sibility and  reserve.  This  pudeur  d'ame 
was  such  that  only  by  a  great  effort  could 
he  bring  himself  to  write  about  the  things 
that  lay  nearest  his  heart.  In  his  works  he 
mentions  Poland  but  seldom,  and  in  writing 
of  his  family  it  is  rather  of  more  distant 
relations  that  he  tells  us  than  of  his  parents. 
When  speaking  of  matters  that  touch  him 
Intimately  and  painfully,  there  is  evident  the 
fear  that  he  may  be  suspected  by  the  leader 
of  an  appeal  for  sympathy,  or  worse  stUl.  for 
pity. 

Details  concerning  the  family  of  Joseph 
Conrad  are  scattered  through  three  of  his 
works:  "The  Tales  of  Hearsay,"  "Notes  on 
Life  and  Letters."  and  "A  Personal  Record," 
and  in  these  three  the  details  are  very 
meager.  From  them  the  attentive  reader 
may  learn  that  the  family  of  the  great  writer 
was  settled  in  the  Ukraine  where  it  possessed 
an  estate,  and  that  after  Poland's  dismem- 
berment it  took  a  distinguished  part  In  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  fighting  obstinately 
and  perseveringly  with  pen  and  sword  and 
exposing  Itaelf  to  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

In  his  reminiscences  Conrad  mentions  now 
and  again  his  grandfather,  a  soldier  of  Na- 
poleon, an  ofBcer  in  the  Insurrection  of  1830. 
More  at  length  and  with  delicate  humor, 
with  which  he  endeavors  to  maak  hu  own 
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emotion,  he  describe  his  matsnuU  grand- 
uncle  Bobruwskl,  who  was  also  a  soldier  ot 
the  time  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Moscow, 
giving  a  marvelous  portrait  of  the  valiant 
warrior  whom  hunger  bad  driven  to  eat  roast 
dog,  and  who.  dlsappclnted  in  all  his  hopes, 
took  refiige  In  silence  and  solitude. 

Of  his  parents  he  says  but  Uttle.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  father,  who  left  the  Ukraine  and 
went  to  Warsaw  to  take  part  In  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Polish  Ixuurrectlon,  Conrad  pro- 
tests against  the  epithet  "revolutionist"  as 
applied  to  a  man  who  did  not  prepare  social 
or  political  revolutions,  but  "risings  which 
were  purely  revolts  against  foreign  domina- 
tion." He  calls  his  fither  "a  man  with  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  In  the  region  of 
Ideas  and  action,  IndlfTerent  to  the  prompt- 
ing of  personal  am1>ltlon  "  •  •.  He  was 
simply  a  patriot  In  tho  spirituality  of  a  na- 
tional existence,  could  not  bear  to  see  that 
spirit  enslaved."  Of  his  father's  activities  at 
that  period  Conrad  te!ls  \is:  "I  learned  the 
fact  that  the  first  inception  of  the  secret 
national  committee  Intended  primarily  to 
organize  moral  reels^Ance  arose  on  my 
father's  Initiative,  and  that  Its  first  meetings 
were  held  in  our  Warsaw  house." 

In  his  memoirs  of  this  Warsaw  house,  Con- 
rad gives  us  this  touching  picture  of  his 
mother:  "I  remember  my  mother,  a  more 
familiar  figure  than  ton  others,  dressed  In 
the  black  of  the  national  mourning  worn 
in  deflance  of  ferockms  police  regulations. 
I  have  also  preserved  from  that  particular 
time  the  awe  of  her  mysterious  gravity, 
which.  Indeed,  was  by  no  means  smlleless. 
For  I  remember  her  Bm;les,  too.  Perhaps  for 
me  she  cotild  always  find  a  smile.  She  was 
young  then,  certainly  not  SO  yet.  She  died 
4  years  later  In  exile." 

Concerning  his  life  In  exile  with  his 
parents  in  Vologda,  all  Oonrad  tells  tis  is  that 
it  was  there  he  made  Ills  first  acquaintance 
with  Shakespeare  and  Victor  Hugo,  reading 
the  translations  on  which  his  father  was 
then  working. 

In  1868  Conrad's  father  was  liberated  from 
his  exile  in  Russia  and  came  with  his  son 
to  Cracow.  According  to  Conrad,  his  resi- 
dence with  his  father  In  Cracow  lasted  18 
months,  and  after  his  father's  death  spent 
4  years  in  a  high  school  ot  Cracow. 

Of  that  period  with  his  father  in  the 
ancient  city,  he  writes:  "It  was  within  those 
historical  walls  that  I  began  to  understand 
tilings,  form  affections,  lay  up  a  store  of 
memories  and  a  tuna  of  sensations  with 
which  I  was  to  break  %1olently  by  tiirowlng 
myself  into  an  unrelated  existence.  It  was 
like  the  experience  of  another  world." 

It  may  be  that  Conrad  was  thinking  of 
his  father  and  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone when  in  Tales  of  Hearsay  he  writes  of 
Poland :  "That  country  which  demands  to  be 
loved  as  no  other  cointry  has  ever  been 
loved,  with  the  mournful  affection  one  bears 
to  the  imforgotten  deac  and  with  the  vmex- 
tlngulshable  fire  of  a  hc'peiess  passion  which 
only  a  living,  breathing,  warm  ideal  can 
kindle  in  our  breast  for  our  pride,  for 
our  weariness,  for  our  exultation,  for  our 
undoing." 

Dr.  Roman  Dyboskl,  professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  Cracow  University,  met  and 
talked  with  Conrad  about  2  months  before 
his  death  at  a  luncheon  party  in  the  Polish 
Legation  in  London.  In  this  conversation. 
Professor  Dyboskl  relates,  Conrad  revealed  a 
vivid  interest  in  Polish  affairs. 

The  conversation  was  partly  carried  on  in 
Polisti,  which  language,  despite  the  long 
years  of  absence  from  Poland,  Conrad  spoke 
with  the  ease  and  fiuency  of  a  native  who 
had  never  left  the  country.  As  there  were 
persons  present  who  did  not  understand 
Polish.  Conrad  had  recourse  to  French  lan- 
BUage,  which  he  spoke  admirably,  or  to  the 
English,  which  (strange  to  say)  this  master 
of  English  style  spoke  with  a  foreign  accent. 


FtTordble  Coaaeata  Sqtport  Representa- 
tire  Pbiiyps'  Ststementt  ob  Veterans' 
A^aunistratioa  Appropriatioiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF  CALIrORNIA 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  22.  1953 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
decided  it  was  time  to  do  something 
about  conditions  in  the  hospitalization 
and  other  benefits  for  veterans  and  to 
step  onto  the  sacrosanct  ground  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  I  knew  I  would 
encounter  misrepresentation  and  pos- 
sibly some  abuse.  You  have  seen  some- 
thing of  it  One  editorial  from  the  Na- 
tional Tribune  was  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRKssiONAL  RxooRD  and 
subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  same 
Member  who  put  it  in. ' 

What  I  did  not  know  was  that  I  would 
have  such  a  strong  tide  of  support 
through  letters,  editorial  comments,  and 
phone  calls.  The  letters  have  come  from 
35  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Well  over  80  percent  are  in  favor  of  what 
the  subcommittee  is  trying  to  do.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  the  experience  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  that  most  of  our 
letters  come  from  people  who  are  against 
what  we  are  doing  on  any  particular 
matter.  If  they  are  in  favor  of  It,  we  do 
not  hear  from  them.  That  makes  that 
80  percent  of  favorable  letters  the  more 
gratifying.  Many  of  the  writers  are  in 
a  position  to  know  conditions  personally. 
Almost  all  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
and  nonveterans,  suggested  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion activities  in  their  own  area  might 
be  a  good  idea. 

Many  emphasized  unnecessary  spend- 
ing and  actual  waste.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  also.  Those  of  us  who 
suggest  an  investigation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  an  eye  to  economy  are  just  as  de- 
termined as  anyone  that  the  veterans 
have  the  care  and  the  benefits  they 
should  have.  The  large  number  of  bills 
we  introduce  and  pass  for  the  benefit  of 
the  veterans  each  year,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic attitude  of  the  Congress  toward 
all  such  legislation,  should  be  convincing 
proof  that  we  are  not  against  them  and 
their  needs.  No  other  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  done  as  much 
for  its  veteran  citizens  as  the  United 
States  does  for  its  veterans. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  the 
same  Is  true  regarding  the  functions  and 
management  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  our  Government.  As  I  listen 
to  television  and  radio  programs,  I  think 
we  Members  of  Congress  do  not  empha- 
size enough  that  in  many  such  instances 
It  Is  waste  and  inefficiency  to  which  we 
object,  rather  than  the  function  itself. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  veterans,  and 
which  I  emphasized  in  my  previous 
comments.  Is  that  they  themselves  are 
the  taxpaying  majority.  Do  they  like 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  are  they 
willing  to  pay  for  it? 


Apparently  some  do  recognize  this,  as 
the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  Um 

letters  indicates: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  myseU  and  most 
thinking  veterans  realize  that  anything 
they  receive  free  gratis  irom  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  paid  many  times  over  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  •  •  •  The  ma- 
jority of  VIS  are  behind  you  and  your  com- 
mittee In  any  action  that  you  might  take 
to  cut  the  expenses  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

quovations  raoM  Lcnnts 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  more 
quotes  from  the  letters  I  have  had. 
Here  is  one  about  the  veterans'  hospital 
program : 

One  of  the  highest  ranking  hospital  con- 
sultants In  the  United  States  made  a  state- 
ment to  our  countywlde  hospital  planning 
committee  some  2  years  ago  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  his  considered  opinion  the  tre- 
mendous VA  hospital-building  program  that 
has  been  under  way  since  VJ-day  should 
not  have  been  undertaken  at  all.  He  stated 
that  had  tlie  previously  established  VA  hoe. 
pltals  been  available  only  to  those  who 
should  be  in  them,  there  would  have  been 
ample  beds  without  this  large  and  in  some 
cases  wasteful  program. 

I  had  one  anonymous  letter.  It  came 
with  apologies  for  that.  When  I  quote 
from  it  you  will  see  why  the  writer  did 
not  give  his  name  and  why  I  am  wining 
to  use  It.    He  says: 

I  work  In  the  admission  office  of  a  large 
veterans'  hospital.  We  have  been  Instructed 
never  to  caU  veterans'  attention  to  the  "no 
funds"  clause  in  the  form  10-P-lO.  Tiiere- 
fore  he  doesn't  even  know  he  signs  such  a 
statement  •  ♦  •  1  feel  guUty  every  time  I  say 
"sign  here"  without  calling  the  veteran's  at- 
tention to  it. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  his  family 
must  eat,  but  he  hopes  to  get  another  Job 
before  long. 

Here  is  another  letter  about  ability  to 
pay  for  hospital  care  from  a  State  far 
from  the  State  of  the  writer  Just  quoted: 

The  medical  care  law  for  veterans  carries  a 
fine  and  Jail  sentence  for  falsifying  ability 
to  pay.  •  •  •  Your  committee  (should)  find 
the  person  In  the  VA  who  sent  out  orders  for 
the  various  veteran  hospital  administrators 
to  disregard  the  investigation  of  all  affidavits 
pertaining  to  nonabUlty  to  pay  for  hospi- 
talization. 

This  comes  from  a  man  of  some  stand- 
ing in  one  of  our  larger  cities: 

Many  wealthy  people  in  this  vicinity  are 
hospitalized  and  receive  treatment.  I  have 
been  told  by  an  Intern  there  that  they  have 
been  instructed  not  to  call  the  patient's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  signs  an  indigent 
admission.  •  •  •  Keep  up  the  work  and  let's 
maintain  our  American  way  of  life. 

Another  writer  tried  to  call  the  VA's 
attention  to  certain  abuses: 

I  have  contacted  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra  • 
tion  here  In  (name  of  city),  but  they  ar^ 
rather  lethargic  in  their  Investigations. 

Another  about  ability  to  pay: 

It  is  common  practice  In  and  around  hero 
for  ex-servicemen  to  go  to  ( name  of  hospital  | 
for  hospital  care  even  though  they  can  pay 
for  such  service,  but  all  they  do  is  to  state 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  Then  they  are 
admitted  whether  the  case  is  service-con- 
nected or  otherwise. 

FBOM  A  SWISS  WHITES 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  former  citizen 
of  Switzerland  who  Is  now  a  citizen  of 
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the  United  States.  Be  compares  the 
attitude  of  Swiss  soldiers  with  ovirs. 
This  Swiss  says: 

I  was  a  Boldler  In  level-headed,  real  demo- 
cratic Switzerland.  We  did  our  duty  as  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  considered  a  privilege  to 
■erve  the  country  In  tlsM  of  need,  and  we 
never  got  bonuses  or  pensions.  •  •  •  The 
veterans'  pensions,  medical  care,  hospitals. 
.  •  etc.,  cost  the  United  States  taxpayer  around 

i  I    I  6  billions,  more  than  It  took  before  the  war 

to  run  the  whole  country  for  one  full  year. 
Still  the  veterans  complain.  •  •  •  As  a  hard- 
pressed  bxislnessman,  feeling  the  pinch,  high 
taxes,  etc..  I  feel  somewhat  bitter  and  cynical 
of  Ute. 

I  rise  to  reassure  our  Swiss  friend.  I 
am  convinced  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  younger  citizens  serve  for  reasons 
of  patriotic  necessity,  more  than  for  a  de- 
sire to  get  something  out  of  their  gov- 
ernment. The  few  "professional  vet- 
erans." as  we  call  them,  who  are  often 
very  articulate,  do  an  injustice  to  their 
comrades  and  to  the  Nation. 

Several  writers  feel  that  officers  of  the 
veterans  organizations  press  us  unduly 
for  benefits  in  order  to  boost  their  own 
administration  by  showing  activity. 
However,  here  is  a  letter  from  one  ex- 
offlcial: 

May  I  as  a  past  commander  of  the  Amerl- 
c*n  JLieglon  compliment  you  upon  your  efforts 
to  stop  this  unjust  and  in  my  personal 
opinion,  dishonest  practice. 

Another  letter  from  a  businessman 
also  refei^  to  the  veterans'  organizations 
and  says: 

They  are  going  too  far  In  their  bleeding 
the  good  old  United  States  for  handouts. 
It  is  getting  to  be  a  racket  with  some  of  the 
so-called  newspapers  like  the  National 
Ttibune. 

A    MAUNX    SPKAXS    OXTT 

This  is  a  wire  from  a  100  percent  dis- 
abled ex -marine: 

We  feel  you  are  right.  Stick  by  your  guns 
on  veterans  entering  hospitals  if  they  are 
not  destitute  or  are  not  service  connected. 

^ 

It  always  rather  surprises  me  when 
someone  mentions  courage.  I  have 
never  found  that  correcting  a  bad  situ- 
ation did  me  any  harm. 

It  was  gratifying  to  read  a  report  •  •  • 
about  your  demand  for  a  review  of  spending 
on  veterans*  affairs.  I  slnceraly  oongratu- 
l»t«  you  for  your  ocxirage  in  taking  this 
action,  u  you  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
demned by  the  high  command  of  various 
veterans'  organlaatlona.  •  •  •  Z  have  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Lisgion  for  20 
years  but  cannot  agree  with  their  constant 
demands  for  more  and  more  benefits  for  the 
veterans.  •  •  •  The  vast  majority  of  war 
▼•terans  are  first  of  all  good  Americans  and 
would  not  tolerate  this  boondoggling  and 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  if  they  fully 
understood  what  is  happening.  •  •  •  your 
action  wUl  have  the  support  of  most  war 
veterans. 

Prom  a  veteran: 

The  action  of  you  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  Is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  accomplishments  ever  achieved 
by  any  committee. 

From  another  veteran; 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  a  good  look 
into  the  Veterans'  Administration  abuse  of 
hospitalization  for  non-service-connected 
ailments  Is  sadly  needed. 

From  someone  very  close  to  VA  work : 
There  is  a  lot  of  room  in  the  Veterans' 
Administratiou  for  economy. 


From  a  lawyer  in  a  large  city: 

Tou  propose  to  cut  waste  and  abuse  from 

the  multl-mlllion-doUar  program.  I  think 
it  Is  a  multl-bllllon-doUar  program,  and  cer- 
tainly every  Informed  citizen  knows  that  the 
waste  and  abuse  is  shocking. 

VBOM  AM  xDnxm 

And  from  a  newspaper  editor  in  an- 
other large  city: 

This  is  a  subject  that  we  have  been  mean- 
ing to  explore  editorially  for  some  time.  Inas- 
much as  it  represents  a  serious  abuse  of 
privilege. 

Here  is  an  interesting  comment  from 
a  city  which  has  a  VA  hospital: 

The  residents  say  there  are  more  people 
employed  in  the  [name  of  city  J  institution 
than  there  are  patients. 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on  for  some  time, 
but  this  is  enough  to  show  the  trend  of 
the  letters  I  have  received.  Letters  con- 
tinue to  come  in. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  these  expres- 
sions from  all  over  the  country,  and 
know  the  correction  of  some  of  these 
abuses  will  be  welcomed  by  the  veterans 
themselves. 


Retif  ioas  Pcrsecntioii  ia  PoUad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22,  1953 

Mr.  GORDON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  following  resolution  that  was 
adopted  at  a  protest  rally  against  reli- 
gious presecution  in  Poland,  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  22.  1953,  at  the  North- 
west Armory  at  Humboldt  Park,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress: 

RxsoLtmoK     ADorno     at     Pmorwr     Rally 
Against  Rxliuious  PxasicnTioi*  in  Poland, 
HXLD  Sunday.  Maxch  22.  10S3.  at  Nohth- 
w«8T  A«mo«t,  Chicaoo.  III.,  Undbr  Aus- 
ncn  or  ma  PoLaR  Amuiican  CoNoaasa 
We.  assembled  on  March  22.  1053.  at  the 
Northwest  Armory.  3200  West  North  Avenue 
In  Chicago,  Hi ,  participating  in  th«  mass 
meeting  to  protest  against  religious  and  po- 
litical persecutions  perpetrated  by  Moscow 
communism  and  particularly  practiced  on 
Polish  sou  through  the  Communist  Warsaw 
government,  de<lare— 

That  the  Con»munlit  (ov«rnment  in  Po- 
und for  quite  some  time  Is  conducting  a 
•ysumatlo  campaign  of  false  accusations  In 
the  press,  on  the  radio  and  publicly  throush 
lU  agents. 

That  m  prisons  In  which  torture  Is  ap- 
plied against  tho  accused,  and  during  show 
trials  and  In  subsequent  severe  sentences, 
the  regime  in  Poland  tries  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  naUon. 

That  the  aim  of  this  regime  Is  to  use  the 
Polish  clergy  as  a  tool  for  strengthening 
of  communism.  Juat  as  Moscow  has  done 
with  the  orthodox  clergy  In  Russia. 

That  for  this  purpose  the  regime  has 
passed  a  decree  and  through  it  has  imposed 
strict  control  on  the  Church  in  Poland  to 
enslave  further  the  Polish  nation. 

That  many  Polish  blAiops  were  deprived 
of  their  rights,  then  thrown  Into  prisons  and 
now  await  trial*. 


That  when  the  people  of  Poland  are  de- 
prlved  of  spiritual  guidance,  they  will  fall 
prey  to  the  agents  of  Moscow. 

Therefore,  we  resolve  what  follows: 
We  protest  with  all  our  strength  against 
religious  and  political  persecutions  in  Po- 
land. We  declare  that  Poland's  case  is  the 
case  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  American  public  and  to  otir  Gov- 
ernment to  nullify  the  Teheran  and  Yalta 
pacts  which  are  the  source  of  tribulations 
in  Poland  and  other  countries.  We  warn, 
that  should  Poland  sink  in  the  ocean  of 
communism — so  shall  other  countries  and 
also  America. 

We  urge  Polish  Americans  and  all  free 
Poles  to  unite  for  the  struggle,  because  unity 
will  give  the  people  of  Poland  the  moral 
encouragement,  so  much  needed  to  with- 
stand the  present  terrible  times. 

Gathered  here,  in  the  largest  Polish-Amer- 
ican community,  we  Join  Poland  In  spirit, 
sending  our  love  to  our  persecuted  breth- 
ren, at  the  same  time  expressing  assurance 
that  we  shall  devote  all  strength  within 
human  possibilities  to  free  them  and  that 
we  shall  not  cease  our  efforts  untU  Poland 
again  shall  be  free  and  independent  within 
her  integral  boundaries. 


Aathentk  'Trinted  in  U.  S.  A." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following : 

Niw  England  CoNratxNcs  or 
TYPOoaAPHiCAL  Unions, 

April  18. 1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lanc, 

Houst  0/  Repr€aentatii>ea. 

Washington.  D.  Q. 
DxAa  RxniBSKNTATivx  Lanx:  It  was  voted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  our  organization  to 
bring  this  situation  to  your  attention  be- 
cause publishing  houses  are  losing  business 
and  members  of  our  union  are  being  thrown 
out  of  work. 

Type  for  books  Is  set  up  and  made  up  Into 
pages  in  foreign  counUies.  MaU  (impres- 
sions) of  these  pages  are  made  and  sent  to 
this  country.  Stereotype  casts  are  mad* 
from  these  mau  and  the  prceswork  and 
binding  Is  done  In  this  country,  As  you  can 
see.  the  larger  part  of  the  prlnUng  of  thea* 
books  U  don*  ouuid*  United  Stat**.  y*t 
th*s*  books  ar*  labaled  "Printed  In  U.  S.  A." 
Any  duty  paid  on  the  mats  a*  they  •nt*r 
th*  United  Staus  Is  refunded  when  th* 
mau  ar*  returned  to  th*  country  of  origin. 

Our  contention  la  that  these  books  bear- 
ing this  Imprint  are  fraudently  marked  and 
are  not  printed  In  this  country  a*  w*  und*r- 
stand  th*  Urm  "printing." 

We  feel  that  legislation  should  be  enacted 
prohibiting  books  on  which  all  the  work 
Is  not  done  In  this  country  from  bearing  the 
label  "Printed  In  U.  8.  A."  We  also  feel 
that  an  Investigation  and  action  should  b* 
made  Into  thU  same  type  of  practice  In 
other  Industries  where  low  foreign  wages  are 
taken  advantage  of  at  the  cost  of  our  job 
security  and  standard  of  living. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  favor- 
able action  and  with  best  wUhes  for  a  suc- 
cessful administration,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Dahill, 
Secretary-  Treasurer, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroufU 

a  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RBSSNTATIVKI 

Wednesday.  AprU  22, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  leave  granted  to  me,  I  Include 
herewith  a  speech  which  I  oiade  to  the 
Aviation  Writers'  Aaaociation  on  April 
14,  1953:  J 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  be  your 
speaker  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  say  something  to  you  that  wUl 
stimulate  your  thinking  and  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  Undoubtedly,  since  you  are 
writers  who  specialize  in  aviation,  what  I 
have  to  discuss  with  you  will  not  be  new  or 
novel. 

When  your  program  chairman  for  today 
called  on  me  he  was  kind  enoungh  to  say 
that  he  had  asked  Dxwkt  Shokt,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House,  to  come  before  you  and  give  you 
a  talk.  Mr.  Shobt  Is  very  busy  and  was 
unable  to  accept  the  aselgnment.  so  he  sug- 
gested that,  since  I  was  an  old  pilot  who  had 
flown  on  the  front  in  the  First  World  War, 
that  I  might  be  an  acceptable  substitute. 
My  experience  in  that  war  prompted  me  to 
discuss  with  you  today  some  matters  that 
I  have  thought  about  for  a  long  time. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  next  November  10  I 
flew  my  last  mission  on  the  western  front. 
It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon.  I  was  1  of  5 
command  pilots  who  flew  missions  of  various 
kinds  for  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall,  who 
commanded  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  of  the 
First  American  Army.  He  wanted  this  mis- 
sion to  be  flown  In  the  general  area  of  the 
city  of  Stenay  to  determine,  if  we  could, 
what  artillery  activity  there  was  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  retreatr>d  across  the  Meuse 
River  under  heavy  pressure  by  the  American 
Army,  especially  by  the  89th  and  the  90th 
Divisions.  Our  troops  were  to  cross  the  river 
that  night,  and  did  so.  The  general  wanted 
to  learn  how  active  the  batteries  across  the 
river  were  who  were  trying  to  Impede  our 
advance.  Also  he  want<id  their  location  as 
nearly  as  we  could  spot  them  on  the  map. 
We  new  the  mission  and  stayed  so  long  that 
we  almost  missad  getting  back  to  our  air- 
strip as  darkn**s  fast  *nv*lop*d  th*  ar*a. 

The  next  day  at  10:3o  we  got  th*  joyful 
news  that  an  armlstlo*  had  been  signed  and 
that  th*  shooting  would  *nd  at  11.  I  can 
r*m*mb*r,  just  a*  if  tt  w*r*  y**t*rday.  how 
I  w*nt  Into  th*  llttl*  oabin,  that  a  short 
tlm*  b*for*  had  b**n  ooeupl*d  by  Run 
flUr*.  I  sat  and  lUt*n*d  to  th*  sh*lls  going 
ov*rh*ad  and  thinking  how  I  was  axpcrl- 
*nolng  th*  *ndlng  of  th*  gr*at*Bt  war  In  th* 
hUtory  of  th*  world.  Within  a  w**ks  of 
that  day.  blttar  ground  fighting  had  b**n 
going  on  In  th*  ar*a  whnr*  we  had  our  air- 
atrip  and  our  bunkhou*»,  and  all  the  dead 
had  not  yet  been  picked  up  and  Identified. 
There  were  8  dead  German  soldiers  within 
100  yards  of  our  cabin.  Also.  I  knew  that  I 
was  listening  to  th*  *ndlng  of  th*  war  that 
was  to  and  wars.  Certainly,  I  thought,  dur- 
ing my  lifatlm*  no  American  would  have  th* 
experience  which  I  was  going  through.  Lit- 
tle did  I  think  that  millions  of  American 
boys.  Including  my  own  K>n.  would  be  again 
playing  the  war  game  38  years  after  that  day. 

As  I  have  passed  these  events  through  my 
mind  many  time*  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  civlllBed  world,  in  the  last  86  years  has 
gone  through  the  most  destructlv*  period  In 
the  history  of  th*  entire  world.    BaU  th* 


world  has  been  engaged  in  practicing  and 
developuig  the  art  of  war.  ScientisU  and 
Industrialists  have  been  working  feverishly 
in  making  weapons  that  are  so  powerful  and 
devastating  that  military  men  and  others, 
in  their  wildest  dreams,  never  envisioned. 
The  volume  of  destruction  of  property  and 
human  lives  destroyed  and  ruined  have  been 
beyond  the  nightmares  of  those  who  have 
had  to  direct  these  great  masses  of  young 
men  who  have  put  their  Uvee  in  the  balance 
that  liberty  and  represenUtive  government 
might  survive. 

This  is  mentioned  because  the  airplane 
has  been  the  one  vehicle  which  has  brought 
much  of  this  along  with  iU  development. 
Prom  the  planes  that  we  flew,  going  at  the 
terrlflc  rate  at  115  to  185  miles  per  hour  and 
climbing  to  the  great  altitude  of  ao.OOO  we 
now  have  planes  outraclng  sound  and  going 
into  the  stratosphere  as  high  as  60.000  feet. 
They  can  carry  weapons  that  with  one  hit 
can  destroy  a  city  the  size  of  Washington,  as 
I  can  remember  vividly  from  having  flown 
low  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  1946. 
In  Korea  our  planes  are  flying  at  such  a  ter- 
rlflc rate  that  If  a  MIG  15  and  a  Sabre  jet 
pass  each  other,  in  1  minute  they  are  20 
mUes  apart  and  invisible  to  each  other.  The 
range  of  our  planes,  as  well  as  those  of  na- 
tions who  may  some  day  be  our  mortal 
enemy,  is  such  that  they  can  fly  from  one 
continent  to  another  and  strike  at  the  major 
cities  and  return  to  their  home  base  with- 
out refueling.  It  makes  us  shudder  at  what 
could  happen  should  a  war  befall  this  globe 
again.  Certainly  a  large  part  of  the  indus- 
trial world  would  be  destroyed;  governments 
would  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  dictatorial  powers  to  prevent  complete 
anarchy  and  hysterical  confusion  of  their 
peoples. 

It  is  within  the  realm  of  probability  that 
not  many  years  from  now  planes  will  be 
flown  by  remote  control.  Already  we  have 
read  in  the  papers  about  the  missiles  that 
can  be  unleashed  and  which  will  automati- 
cally seek  out  their  targets  by  radar  control. 
That  is  a  thought  that  certainly  would  make 
any  pilot,  who  has  dodged  "archies"  and 
engaged  other  planes  or  ground  troops  in 
combat,  shudder  to  think  about.  We  won- 
der if  the  whole  world  has  gone  stark  mad 
and  caused  the  frenzied  race  for  military  and 
destructive  superiority  now  going  on  in  th* 
two  great  nations  who  are  the  only  ones 
capable  of  bearing  the  cost  In  men  and 
money  to  prepare  for  and  wage  atomic  war. 

The  great  symbol  of  military  power  In  the 
world  today  Is  alrpower.  That  Is  true  In 
all  the  branches  of  the  military  services. 
The  Air  Force  uses  this  particular  type  of 
warfare  exclusively.  But  th*  Army  us**  It 
for  a  varlaty  of  purpo***;  to  attack  ground 
troop*;  to  d*stroy  supply  and  ammunition 
trains  as  wall  as  supply  depou  n*ar  th* 
fighting  front;  to  oov*r  and  prot*ot  thos* 
making  an  amphibious  attack;  to  spot 
tarfsta  and  to  furnish  data  to  our  artUlary 
gunner*  during  an  attack:  to  tak*  photo*  of 
troop  cono*ntratlons.  location  of  dapots. 
command  poats,  *tc.;  and  vary  Important  In 
modam  war  to  carry  th*  alrbom*  troop*  to 
th*  ar*a  whar*  th*y  ar*  to  b*  dropped  be- 
hind th*  *n*my  lln**  for  an  attack  against 
him. 

Th*  battl*  of  Midway  showed  that  alr- 
power Is  what  makes  seapower  powerful  and 
modern.  Enemy  carriers  and  battleshlpa 
win  never  see  nor  engage  each  other  directly. 
Their  spearheads  In  the  form  of  fighter 
planes  and  attack  bombers  will  engage  on* 
another  hundreds  of  mile*  in  front  of  th* 
fieet. 

I  shall  now  make  some  comments  on  alr- 
power as  It  has  been  portrayed  to  us  In  our 
experience  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
The  casualty  lists  from  Korea  demonstrate 
that  w*  are  fighting  a  war.  But  it  U  a  dem- 
onstration that  puts  the  Air  Force,  which  Is 
th*  symbol  of  alrpower.  In  a  false  ll^t. 
Th*  l*gal  anemy  with  whom  the  United  Na- 


tions is  at  war  U  North  Korea.  But  the  real 
enony  who  is  now  waging  this  war  is  th* 
Chinese  Communist,  but  as  yet  no  war  has 
been  declared  by  us  against  Communist 
China  (the  de  facto  government),  nor  by 
China  against  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mos- 
cow could  appropriately  be  called  the  P.  O. 
(poet  of  command)  of  those  whom  we  are 
fighting  in  Korea.  All  of  us  know  that 
2.000  MIO  15's  are  in  Manchurta  and  several 
thousand  other  types,  also.  AU  are  flying 
missions  against  us. 

Then  we  are  fighting  an  air  war  that  la 
most  peculiar.  With  a  land  war  going  on  it 
would  seem  that  the  kind  of  a  campaign  to 
wage  is  the  kind  we  had  in  Europe  la 
1942-46.  We  should  destroy  the  communica- 
tion lines,  the  production  centers,  the  rail 
heads,  bridges,  and  other  works  which  the 
enemy  \ues  to  make  war  against  us.  But 
this  type  of  war  is  not  permitted,  except 
against  concentration  in  Korea.  The  real 
supply  center  of  the  enemy  is  in  Manchuria. 
But  our  fliers  are  not  permitted  to  fly  over 
Manchuria  and  Uquldate  the  enemy  and  thus 
his  capacity  to  make  war.  Pliers  have  told 
me  that  they  have  flown  up  to  the  Talu 
River  and  have  been  able  to  look  down  at 
the  AA  batteries  that  are  trying  to  bring 
down  our  planes.  But  these  fliers  are  denied 
the  prlvUege  of  going  down  to  liquidate  these 
batteries  that  are  trying  to  shoot  down  thee* 
planes. 

We  are  fighting  a  sitdown  war,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  General  Van  Fleet.  Fre- 
quently some  MIO's  come  across  into  Korea 
and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  brought 
down.  Others  are  pursued  by  our  fliers,  but 
when  they  get  across  the  Talu,  our  pilots 
start  turning  back  to  their  home  base.  The 
tactical  and  strategic  plan  we  won  with  in 
Burc^M  is  not  permitted  in  Korea.  Like- 
wise, the  Communists  do  not  make  real  ag- 
gressive war  In  the  air  against  us.  It  seems 
to  be  their  plan,  not  to  lick  us  in  the  air, 
which  I  do  not  think  they  could,  but  simply 
to  harass  our  ground  troops  and  our  Air 
Force  and  thus  pin  down  a  great  military 
foroe  in  Korea  tor  an  indeflnlte  time.  We 
are  flying  many  missions  that  have  as  their 
main  purp>ose  the  help  of  our  ground  forces 
to  hold  a  line  with  the  fewest  possible  cas- 
ualties. This  is  a  laudable  purpose,  but  we 
all  know  that  the  best  way  to  end  a  war  and 
to  cut  out  casualties  Is  to  operate  a  full-seal* 
war  against  those  flghtlng  us,  thereby  mak- 
ing an  armistice  n*oessary  and  a  peao*  tr*atj 
cartaln. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Is  equally  true  of  the  contribution* 
being  made  by  the  Navy  and  Army.  Th* 
Navy  and  Marin*  filers  undoubtedly  could 
mak*  aom*  d*va«tatlng  strikes  if  we  would 
simply  let  th*m  wag*  th*  kind  of  air  cam- 
paign that  they  know  would  b*  viotorloua. 
Th*  kind  of  war  w*  hav*  b**n  waging  In  Ko- 
rea glv*a  no  r*al  t*at  or  demonstration  of  air 
•traagth. 

Air  Btrlk**  havn  d*atroy*d  tr*ra*ndoua 
amounts  of  *n*my  •qulpmant,  but  hav*  b**n 
inordlnataly  oo*tly  in  oomparlaon  with  other 
targ*t8  which,  if  d**troy*d.  would  hav*  raised 
havoe  with  the  enemy 'a  campaign.  U  not 
paralyaed  It 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  plan  to  build 
an  Air  Force  of  148  wings.  With  a  sliabl* 
part  of  our  Air  Force  materiel,  aa  well  as  per- 
sonnel, tied  down  In  Korea  this  program  has 
been  slowed  down  materially.  This  Is  th* 
siae  Air  Force  that  Is  supposed  to  have  a  re- 
straining *ff*ct  on  th*  Communist*,  and  par- 
hap*  b*  th*  medium  to  provid*  an  umbrella 
of  aecurlty  under  which  a  r*al  p*aca  may  be 
made.  It  contains  the  strategic  Air  Force, 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  atomic  bombs 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  -^ 

Turning  our  eyes  away  from  Korea  and 
looking  eastward  toward  Europe  we  are  met 
with  a  very  sobering  outlook.  NATO  on 
which  we  rely  so  much  U  making  slow  prog- 
ress, rm  enthusiastically  for  the  unifica- 
tion, and  for  th*  mutiial  ■ecvrlty  d  the 
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Mortk  Atlaatlo  tt—  iu,Uoiim.  U  U  U  to  b« 
■mtMitm.  ■OHM  ot  Um  oountrtM  muat  bury 
prvjudloM  that  ar«  ocnturlM  old.  Boom 
pcotr—  Is  bolng  m«tf«.  iMit  It  la  ilow  and 
•omtUnw  tflMounctaf.  Pr«»ldant  Hmd- 
iMwr  atartad  ttoa  procram  and  Oanaral  Bide- 
vaj  la  vorklag  hard  at  oarrylng  it  on  but  a 
paraooal  talk  with  him  laat  aummar  t^va 
■M  tha  Idaa  that  ha  fata  fary  lapaUant  with 
tha  alow  pcograaa.  Wa  hava  mat  our  oom- 
mltmaata  to  data  aad  ara  golac  ahaad  aa  faat 
aa  poialbla  to  cat  tha  ortanlaatlon  built  to 
tha  alia  and  affaotlvaaaaa  oootamplatad. 

Tha  eaa  iMUipaaaablt  taotor  in  that  croup 
la  a  powar^d  air  foroa  dua  to  tha  ralatlvaly 
amali  ftound  foroaa.  aomparad  with  what 
tha  tovlata  ha^.  Ot  aouraa,  It  anythlni 
BhouM  happan  la  that  araa  It  would  ba 
bfwta  war.  with  no  hoida  barrad.  I  think 
wa  ara  fairly  wall  praparad  with  our  Air 
Poraa  aad  Amy  In  fcuropa  and  tha  Brltlah 
Maa  aad  our  Navy  la  tha  Madltarraaaan. 
Ml  waU  aa  In  tha  North  AUantle,  IHUpowar 
ahould  hava  a  vary  aebariat  tatct  oa  aay 
thoufhla  whloh  Mtjoaa  may  hava  about  aa 


attack  la  mropa,    Wa  iMpa  aad  pray  that  It 
vlU  do  juat  that. 
Of  aouraa  that  kiad  ot  a  war  would  not 

to  aoaAaad  to  ■uropa  atoaa.  Air  wara  eaa- 
aot  ba  looaUMd.  It  la  hard  to  |at  maay 
tatauifaat  pa^>la  to  uadarataad  that  hakUaf 
a  Uaa  la  aot  vaUd  tor  air  wartara.  Tha  at* 
moaphara  oovar*  tha  whola  aarth.  Tha  at* 
moaphata  la  whara  air  wartara  la  earrlad  on. 
Wharavar  anaaay  alrplaaaa  ara,  thara  U  whara 
our  plaaaa  |o  to  llquMata  thcin.  With  tha 
apaad  ot  today,  it  radar  ahowad  soma  tnamy 
alanaa  oomlnc  toward  Mtw  York,  our  )tt 
tiCbtara  oould  mtat  tham  huadrada  ot  mllaa 
out  at  aaa  in  mortal  combat.  Air  auparlorlty 
doaa  not  maan  that  wa  can  atop  avary  anamy 
plana  oooUnc  toward  ua  tor  a  atrlka.  No 
matter  how  atroac  wa  aiay  ba.  aoma  anamy 
plaaaa  can  fat  throuih. 

That  sunaata  anothar  tary  dlacouraclng 
tact.  Atomic  waapona  ara  ao  davaaUtlnc 
that  ona  wall«plaead  atomic  bomb  could 
daatroy  Waahlactoa— to  aay  aothlnt  ot 
hydrogaa  bomba.  whloh  ara  BUkay  tlmaa  OMra 
daadly  and  daatruoUva,  Wa  hata  arrtvad  at 
tha  tlma  whan  our  country  la  auHapttbla  to 
atucfc  trom  Buropa,  over  tha  North  Pota. 
trom  Alaaka,  and  othar  placaa.  That  tact 
eaiu  for  atrooff  air  dotanaa  hara  at  homo. 
But  no  matter  how  atrong  It  cannot  ba  ao 
affaetlva  aa  to  dcatroy  aU  attack  planaa.  R 
can  only  minlmlaa  tha  attack,  by  knoeklnf 
down  attack  planaa.  and  by  retaliation  In 
tha  homeland  of  the  attackers.  The  push- 
button war  where  guided  missiles  can  be  di- 
rected at  any  and  all  attacking  planes  la  not 
yet  here.  Long-range  atomic  striking  power 
looks  like  our  best  bet  tor  our  safety.  De- 
tense  eases  the  blow  but  when  you  knock 
the  enemy  out  of  the  air  by  destroying  bis 
planes  in  flight,  and  particularly  by  destroy- 
ing his  capacity  to  make  them,  then  we  are 
safe.  This  means  a  continuous  effort  and 
struggle  for  new  planes  more  effective  In 
every  characteristic  than  our  enemy.  It  Is  a 
feverish  rush,  slow  In  realization.  But  It  Is 
the  best  Insurance  to  stop  the  conflagration. 

But  the  real  answer,  over  the  long  pull. 
Is  to  get  the  civilized  nations  to  flnd  a  way 
of  settling  disputes.  They  are  clvUized  be- 
cause they  have  developed  culture,  religion, 
the  art  of  self-government,  including  a  sys- 
tem of  Jiistice  to  settle  the  disputes  among 
their  own  people.  If  it  can  be  done  on  a 
local  and  national  level,  I  think  It  can  be 
done  on  an  International  level.  We  brought 
the  Thirteen  Original  States  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  from  chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty into  a  solid  union  by  the  Federal 
principle.  Perhaps  we  can  flnd  a  lesson  from 
that  satisfying  experience.  I  know  that  If 
the  free  world  stays  united  that  we  can  have 
durable  peace  in  the  world,  although  I  do 
not  think  It  will  be  in  my  time. 


Marit  C«rifSkiodow«k«»  Poland's  Qfl 
to  H«MBily 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IHOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  BiUMoia 

DT  im  HOUBl  OF  MPllBSBNTATXVn 

irtdn«4tfdy.  AprQ  22. 115 J 

Mr,  GORDON.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  Z  Include  In  the 
RicoRD  the  foUowlng  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  PoUih-Amerlctn  Journal, 
of  Seranton.  Pa.: 
liAaa  Ovaa-tKioaoweiu,  Fouive's  Om  vo 

■VMANITT 

The  yaar  INT  was  a  atralatd  aad  aastoui 
eaa  tor  tha  Polish  paopla.  Thay  were  Uvlni 
uadar  Ruaslaa  domination,  la  eeartani 
threat  and  tarrorUm.  and  forctd  to  taaeh 
thalr  ehUdrea  Busslaa  laaiuaia,  Navertha* 
laaa,  thaaa  paopla  bore  thalr  hard  lot  pa- 
tiently. swraUy  taachlng  thalr  ehUdrea  thalr 
mother  toafue  aad  a  leva  ot  tha  Pollah 
elaasloa,  Buoh  a  pereoa  wm  Mr,  Vtadlalat 
Bklodowakl.  phyaica  protaaaer  ot  tha  hlih 
school,  tha  father  of  Maria  Iklodowaka.  who 
In  later  yaara  was  to  ba  acclaimed  tha  |raat> 
aat  iclantut  ot  tha  a|a  uadar  tha  name  ot 
Maria  Curia. 

Born  Into  a  poor  but  learned  home,  Maria 
Sklodowaka  was  glvan  an  adequate  education 
at  tha  local  achool;  from  which  aha  gradu* 
ated  with  a  remarkable  acholaatlc  record. 
Unfortunately,  aha  waa  not  to  aaa  her  ambi- 
tion ot  ttudylng  sclance  at  a  university  real- 
laad  untU  aha  had  reached  her  Mth  yaar. 
Balnt  tha  youncaat  ot  five  chUdran.  aha  waa 
obliged  to  work  and  aid  har  alaur.  Bronla, 
through  medical  achool  before  aha,  in  har 
turn,  could  receive  flnanclal  help  trom  har 
family.  During  tha  weary  yaara  aha  worked 
aa  a  govarnaaa  Maria  atudlad  aolance  hooka, 
and  whan  at  last  In  Ign  she  waa  able  to  enter 
tha  Sorbonne  in  Paria  aha  waa  overjoyed. 
From  then  on  science  abaorbed  har  lite. 

WhUe  Maria  Sklodowaka  waa  a  young  atu- 
dent  there  was  already  a  young  proteaMjr. 
Pierre  Curie,  who  had  made  quite  a  name  for 
himself  aa  a  scientist. 

It  la  not  surprising  that  Pierre  Curie  and 
Marie  Sklodowaka  should  become  the  great- 
eat  of  friends,  and  each  finding,  with  their 
twin  ambitions  and  alms,  the  perfect  com- 
plement in  the  other,  that  they  should  ce- 
ment their  great  bond  in  marriage.  Soon 
after  their  marriage.  Marie  Curls  had  to 
choose  a  thesis  for  her  doctor's  degree,  and  It 
was  not  long  before  she  chose  to  study  ura> 
nium  salts. 

Where  she  was  to  carry  out  her  research 
proved  a  difficulty.  Eventually  she  was  given 
free  use  of  a  little  glassed-in  studio  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  school  oX  physics.  De- 
prived of  adequate  electric  Installation  and 
of  practically  everything  necessary  tea  even 
the  fundamentals  of  scientific  research,  she 
nevertheless  set  to  work  to  solve  the  riddle. 

There  was  an  arduous  task  in  front  of 
her  •  •  •  she  decided  to  study  all  known 
chemical  bodies.  She  discovered  that  the 
surprising  phenomenon  was  not  the  prop- 
erty of  uranium  alone,  but  also  of  another 
element,  thoriiun.  she  gave  this  phenome- 
non the  name  of  radioactivity.  Radioac- 
tivity fascinated  her  so  much  that  she  car- 
ried out  extensive  research  in  this  field,  re- 
peating her  experiments  as  many  as  20  times 
to  make  sure  no  mistake  had  been  made. 
She  became  certain  that  she  had  discovered 
a  new  element. 

The  idea  was  intoxicating.  Pierre  Curie 
abandoned  his  project  In  order  to  Isolate  this 
element  with  his  wife,  and  for  many  years 
they  slaved  in  their  Ill-equipped,  deathly 
cold.  UtUe  laboratory  to  find  the  aolutlon. 


They  concentrated  on  tha  propertlea  of  an  ore 
of  uranium  called  pitchblende.  By  aepa- 
ratlng  all  the  alemanta  In  pitchblende  by 
ordinary  chemical  aaalyala  and  than  maaa- 
urlng  the  radioactivity  of  the  bodlea,  they 
narrowed  their  aearch  down,  until  they  knew 
that  radioactivity  wu  coneantratad  In  two 
different  chemical  fractlona  ot  tba  pitch- 
blende. For  them  It  Indicated  the  pres- 
ence ot  8  new  eltmtnu  instead  of  1.  By 
IIM  they  could  announce  the  diacoverr  of 
one  ot  thaae  with  certainty.  It  was  gma 
the  name  ot  "polonium"  by  Marts  In  honour 
ot  har  beloved  Poland.  In  December  iMt 
they  announced  tha  dlacotery  ot  radium. 

For  the  next  4  yean  the  Curiae  labored 
to  ahow  the  akeptlcal  world  their  alemanta. 
At  laat  In  leoi.  after  yeara  ot  palnataklnf 
work,  Marie  Curia  aucceeded  In  preparing  a 
decigraaime  ot  pure  radium,  and  made  a  ftrat 
datermlaatloa  ot  tha  atomic  weight  ot  the 
aaw  aubatanoa,  which  was  laa,  Aa  a  reault 
of  thla  work,  Pierre  aad  Marie  Curie  were 
awarded,  with  Xanrl  Becquaret.  the  Mobel 
PriM  la  nhyelos  In  IMS.  and  Marie  embodied 
the  reauits  of  har  work  in  har  Tralte  de 
Radio,  ''aetlvua,"  which  U  acclaimed  as  a 
sclantlAc  elaaalc. 

On  April  le,  iioe,  a  trsflc  accident  shocked 
tha  world.  Marie  Ourle%  beloved  huaband, 
friend  and  coworker,  was  run  over  by  a  cab 
and  kUled  Instantly.  The  death  of  Pierre 
curia  proved  an  almoat  insurmountabla  loae 
to  hia  wlft,  already  prematurely  aged  be* 
cause  ot  her  unceaalng  labor.  But  with  un- 
flinching courage  aha  went  on  with  tha  re- 
aearch  Into  radium  by  haraelf,  and  took  over 
her  husband'a  poaltlona  aa  profeaaor  ot 
phyaica  at  the  Borbonne.  Bha  wu  the  firat 
woman  to  hold  such  an  offlca. 

This  was  the  only  honor  beatowed  upon 
Marie  Curie,  who  tor  yeara  to  come  conferred 
with  the  greateat  adantlata  ot  the  age  and 
who  did  ao  much  to  alleviate  tha  suffering 
ot  thouaanda  ot  people. 

When  the  Radium  Inatltute  wu  buUt— a 
dream  ot  hara  tultUled— aha  wu  appointed 
head  ot  the  reeearch  laboratory.  Later  aha 
eaUbllahad  a  radiological  laboratory  In  War- 
uw.  m  1911  aha  racalvad  th«  Nobel  Prlae 
tor  chemUtry.  Thla  amaalng  woman,  pri- 
marily aclentlat  ot  genuU  but  alao  devoted 
wife  aad  mother,  never  ceased  to  arouaa  the 
admiraUon  ot  thoae  who  met  her.  Toward 
the  end  of  her  life,  her  sight  was  threatened 
and  aha  had  to  undergo  operations,  but  she 
could  not  contemplau  life  without  her  labo. 
ratory  and  kept  on  with  her  valuable  work. 
The  radium  with  which  she  had  helped  so 
many  suffering  people  proved  to  be  the  in. 
direct  cause  of  her  death.  She  died  at  San- 
cellemoz  on  July  4.  1834. 


Defense    Orders    To    ReficTe    Preseat 
Emergency  m  Distress  Area  of  Law>- 


reace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  iCASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATTVEa 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  well-constnacted  and 
timely  editorial  from  the  Boston  Post, 
Boston.  Mass.,  of  Wednesday,  April  22 
1953: 

LAwaaifCB's  PnouLxx 

While  Secretary  of  Labor  Durkln  in  hia 
speech  before  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Lawrence  was  very  sympathetic  about  th» 
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city's  plight,  and  told  tha  buslasasmea  that 
the  Blaanhower  admlnlatratloa  lataaded  to 
ba  helpful  In  every  posalble  way.  any  Qoyera- 
ment  aid  could  In  Ita  natttfa  ba  ot  only  tem- 
porary aaalatanoe.  Tha  real  aolutlon  ot  the 
city's  economy,  he  said,  wu  to  diversify  ita 
Induatrlaa. 

Thla.  of  couraa,  hu  bun  reallaad  for  a 
good  many  yeara.  not  only  in  Lawrence  but 
Mancheeter,  N.  N..  Fail  River,  aad  other  dUu 
and  towns  that  have  been  too  dependant 
upon  a  alngle  induatry,  DIveral&oatlon,  ot 
couraa.  takea  time,  but  It  can  be  done,  u 
wu  deoMmatrated  by  Manchutar  attar  the 
Amoakeag  failure  many  yeara  ago. 

The  civic  leadara  ot  Lawrence  no  doubt 
are  working  on  thla  solution,  but  while  they 
are  attemptlaf  to  build  up  aew  Induatrlaa 
tha  Qovemment  ahould  give  Lawrence  a 
goodly  ebare  ot  the  deteaaa  orders  la  the 
eatafory  for  whleh  the  elty  workere  are 
trained  to  supply* 


AMVIT8  Ptil,  Nb.  ISI,  bT  FUU^bBrf, 
Pft..  A^  RmbIbIIbb  UrflBi  LkBlto- 
HoB  BB  Ikt  Ib^^bKbIIbb  bI  FBrtlfB  Rt- 
sMbbI  OU  bb4  LdBBck  PIbbi  Ib  Cdiry 
Um  Figkt  to  SiBkt  bb4  NtttoBAl  Lenli 

DmENSION  OP  RIliARKI 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mfMaTLVANU 
Dt  TUB  ROUSB  OF  RSPRBBINTATIVm 

Wedftestfay.  AprU  21.  IIS2 

Mr.  VAN  BANZTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  tak- 
Int  ootnlianoe  of  the  deTaetaUng  effeol 
that  the  ImportaUon  ot  forelfn  residual 
oil  Is  having  on  the  ooal-produolng  States 
of  the  Nation,  the  Moshannon  Valley 
Post.  No.  159.  Amerioan  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  of  PhUlpsburg.  Pa.,  has 
taken  action  to  arouse  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  Peimsylyanla  and  the 
country  In  general  to  the  urgent  need 
of  curbing  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  oU 
used  for  Industrial  purposes. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
April  17  issue  of  the  Philipsburg  (Pa.) 
Dally  Journal  and  gives  the  highlights 
of  the  enthusiastic  meeting  held  on 
AprU  16: 

Local  Aacvsr  Poor  To  SPAtx  CAMPsraN  To 
Lticrr   RxsmuAi.   On,   InroaTATioH;    Statb 
Omcxu  Plmdok  Pull  SnrpoaT 
The  Moehannon  Valley  Post,  No.  189,  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  n,  last  night 
passed  a  resolution  petitioning  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  limiting  the  importation  of 
residual  fuel  oils,  and  immediately  launched 
plans  to  carry  the  flight  on  both  the  State 
and  National  levels. 

Present  at  a  public  meeting  staged  in  the 
West  Presquelsle  Street  home  were  State 
officers  of  the  Amvet  organization,  leading 
area  coal  producers,  and  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives ot  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Open  Pit  Mining  Association,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Included  in  the  Amvet  delegation  wen 
State  Comdr.  William  Whitman,  Potts- 
town;  Henry  Mahady.  past  State  command- 
er, Latrobe;  and  State  Adjutant  Pa\il  Kerns. 
Following  dlscxissions  on  the  problem, 
which  has  not  only  local  but  a  nationwide 
impact,  the  State  Amvet  officers  pledged  their 
tull  support  of  the  local  post's  resolution 
and  scheduled  it  for  consideration  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Amvet    executive    committee 


"JHtlag  to  l»  held  Aprtl  ae  la  Barrls. 

Commander  Whitman  hu  alao  been  au- 
thorlead  to  praaant  tha  reaolutlon  to  the 
lolnt  Bute  veterans'  council  of  whloh  ha 
U  an  oOtoer.  Favorable  action  by  thu  group 
will  bring  itatewlda  support  ot  the  reeolu- 
Uon  trom  all  organlead  veterana'  groupa, 

A  delegation  of  approximately  la  membera. 
headed  by  Oomdr.  Robert  Kragle,  of 
the  local  post,  will  attend  the  Btate  execu- 
Uve  committee  meeting  in  Harrlaburg  on 
behalf  ot  the  reeolutlon  at  which  tlma  all 
neceaaary  additional  Information  and  facts 
will  be  compiled  and  lubmltted. 

Speaking  Brat  at  lut  night's  program  wu 
Rembrandt  Oeorge,  chairman  ot  the  local 
post's  residual  oil  campaign,  who  skplalned 
la  detail  the  problems  whleh  have  followed 
tha  unlimited  Importation  of  cheap  oil  Into 
this  Nation  within  the  put  f  sw  years. 

The  Amveu  became  Interested  In  the 
problem,  he  noted,  whaa  It  wu  revealed  area 
mine  elosints  have  ruulted  la  the  uaem* 
ployment  of  l.fM  miners. 

Residual  oil.  he  einlalned.  Is  a  byproduct 
of  oil  rsBaertse,  actually  the  eshu,  maety- 
elghi  percent  ot  this  ell  Is  being  dumped 
here  by  two  larte  BroM,  Btaadard  aad  Bhell. 
from  reftaerles  la  Vaaesuela, 

This  oU  la  not  used  by  domMile  consum- 
ers, ha  added,  but  almoat  entirety  by  uuuUm 
and  large  IndustrlM.  Ma  eoiphaalBsd  that  40 
million  tons  ot  coal  ware  dUplaoed  lut  year 
by  thla  oU  whleh  wu  the  equivalent  ot  a  lou 
of  1150  million  In  revenue  at  the  mlnaa. 

Continuing,  he  ahowed  that  the  doalng  of 
mlnaa  Is  posing  a  threat  to  tha  naUonal 
economy  alnce  It  taku  months  to  ruuma 
full-aoala  oparaUona  attar  reopening, 

OU  Importa  would  ba  completely  ahut  off 
by  anamy  aubmarlna  action  In  case  ot  war 
and  IndustrlM  geared  only  to  oil  would  be 
caught  In  the  pmch,  he  aald. 

A  veterana'  group,  behind  auoh  a  move  for 
oU  Import  lUalutloa  la  bouad  to  gala  reeog- 
altloa  la  Oongreu  be  showed,  aad  tor  that 
raaaoa.  ha  aspraaaad  belief  auch  a  bmvo  tai 
the  AMVITB  oould  go  a  long  way  toward 
achlevlag  aucoeaa. 

O.  Albert  Btewart,  encutlve  seeratary  of 
the  Central  Pennaylvanla  Open  Pit  Mining 
Aaaodatlon  pointed  out  that  coal  everywhere 
In  the  Nation,  not  only  locaUy.  hu  been  hit 
by  the  oU  Influx. 

Noting  the  general  trend  to  oil  alnce  the 
end  of  the  war  in  homes.  Industry,  and  rail- 
roada,  this  recent  residual  oil  flood,  on  top 
of  other  problems,  haa  been  the  turning 
point  for  the  Industry. 

The  trouble  stems  not  from  Curope  or 
Asia,  but  from  South  America.  Two  United 
States  firms,  with  refineries  in  Venezuela, 
are  actually  selling  the  "ashes"  to  American 
buyers  for  as  low  as  10  to  25  cents  per  barrel, 
he  said. 

This  No.  S  grade  of  oil,  blown  over  high 
heat,  can  be  burned  cheaply  and  effectively 
by  Its  users,  and  for  that  reason  has  created 
a  wicked  problem  for  the  domestic  coal 
producers,  Mr.  Stewart  said. 

The  coal  interests  have  only  gotten  awake 
In  a  major  effort  within  the  past  6  months, 
he  noted. 

Carrying  the  Job  In  Congress  will  be  no 
easy  Job,  Mr.  Stewart  emphasized.  Support 
can  be  expected  from  only  certain  States 
as  many  others  are  benefiting  frcnn  tha 
program,  he  showed. 

If  every  organization  in  coal  producing 
areas  would  Join  in  the  campaign,  the  pleas 
would  be  heard  in  Congress,  he  continued. 

A  plan  advanced  by  the  National  Coal 
Producers'  Association  calls  for  a  revision  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  which  expires  in 
June,  Mr.  Stewart  explained.  The  measure 
calls  for  restricting  oil  imports  to  6  percent 
of  the  domestic  consun4>tlon  of  United 
States  produced  olL  This  would  cut  the 
present  Import  figure  by  about  90  percent, 
he  showed. 


Right  BOW,  19S.O0O  tons  of  coal  are  being 
replaoed  weakly  by  oil,  he  uld. 

The  AMVITB  will  not  be  alone  In  thalr 
batUe,  Mr.  Btewart  aaaured  the  membera. 
Railroads,  mine  operators,  small  bUBlneaau, 
Independent  oil  producera,  and  union  labor 
organlnUona  all  have  a  stake,  and  all  have 
Joined  in  the  drive  to  have  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  amended  in  auch  a  way  oil  rutrlc- 
tlons  will  follow. 

In  doalng.  he  uld  tha  coal  Induatry  sin- 
cerely thanks  the  AMVITB  for  their  role 
in  sparking  the  current  drive, 

Jack  Wallln,  Central  Pennsylvania  Open 
Pit  Aaaodatlon  preeldent,  expreeeed  hts  no. 
predatlon  to  the  AMVITB  for  their  support 
and  urged  that  they  carry  tha  ftght  all 
through  the  Bute  then  plan  to  preuure  Con- 
gress  oa  the  tniportaace  of  the  Issue, 

Uwls  Bteln.  Phllipaburg  Aaeodatloa  of 
Oommeree  president  and  leading  area  coal 
producer,  reviewed  provisions  of  the  Blrnp* 
son  bin  whleh  calls  for  oil  restrlstleas  u  well 
M  tine  and  lead. 

Mr,  Btela  emphulaed  that  the  aru  hu  an 
industry  whleh  eouM  employ  thousands  If 
only  the  mlau  eeuld  be  reopeasd,  New  ln> 
dustrlM  la  the  towa  oould  never  employ  the 
figure  the  mlaes  eaa  abeorb,  oaee  la  opera- 
tion, he  added. 

Richard  M.  Mass,  Morrladale  Goal  Co.,  wu 
alao  preaent  and  spoke  brlaBy  on  the  prob. 
lem.  Ralph  Kuhns.  another  oeal  operator. 
wu  also  at  the  seuloa. 

me  oe  iMoavnoH  aeonv  ay  aitvaie 

Bdow  U  text  of  readuuon  adopted  by  Mo* 
ahannoa  Valley  Poet,  No,  ISO.  AMVRTB,  dur* 
Ing  a  public  meeting  laat  night, 

"Whereu  the  membership  ot  AMVVTB. 
having  aerved  In  the  deteaaa  ot  our  country 
and  being  deeply  concerned  with  the  future 
economy  ot  our  country  u  well  u  our  de- 
tenu needa  ot  the  future:  and 

**Whereu  the  lanportatlon  ot  cheap  crude 

Ktrolaum  from  foreign  sourow  may  eaally 
cut  off  by  eaenty  actloa  la  oau  ot  war.  ne- 
cessitating reeoaversloa  to  fuels  produced 
withia  tha  coatlaeatal  Itialts  ot  the  United 
Btatea,  thereby  daageroualy  delaying  detenu 
productloa;  aad 

**Whereu  the  aald  Importatloa  of  reatdual 
oUs  and  the  coaveralon  by  American  indue- 
uiM  to  utUlM  aame  hu  already  aarloualy  af- 
fected the  economy  ot  American  fuel-pro- 
dudng  areu;  and 

"Whereu  thla  low  amounta  to  millions  ot 
dollara  In  wagee  to  coal  and  railroad  work- 
ers and  hu  deetroyed  email  bualneea  enter- 
prlsee  located  within  the  trade  area  of  min- 
ing communltlea;  and 

"Whereas  the  weakening  of  the  local  econ- 
omy Is  bound  to  affect  the  national  econ- 
omy and  the  national  defensee:  Ttxerefore 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Moshannon  Valley 
Poet,  No.  159,  AMVXrrS.  petition  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  which  will  limit  the 
importation  of  said  residual  fuel  oils  to  the 
extent  that  American  fuel -producing  Indus- 
tries can  continue  to  operate  and  contribute 
to  the  national  defense  and  be  In  a  position 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  economy. 


Tax  Orerkaul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  22, 1955 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  road- 
block has  been  thrown  across  the  effort 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
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reduce  taxes,  this  eommittee  Is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  interest  of  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  asserting  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. The  days  of  "must"  legislation 
have  been  relegated  to  the  past.  Con- 
structive l^islation  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
will  be  brought  to  the  House  floor,  and 
as  soon  as  the  roadblock  is  removed  ac- 
tion on  revenue  measures  will  be  taken 
In  the  form  the  Representatives  approve. 
The  rubber-stamp  days,  let  us  hope,  are 
over. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Rkcoed  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  AprH  21: 

Tax  Ovbshaui. — UrrnrxBSAi.  Salss  Lzvt? — In- 
COMK  Tax  Ckung? — ^No  Moek  Excisxe? — 

COKGKXSSMKKr      KICK      AjU}U)n>     THKSX      AMD 
OXBXB   SCHXKXB    IM    BB2    RKVAMPIMG    STUP- 

na — Ijomo,  Lomg  Boas  to  Bann.TS 
(By  Allan  L.  Otten) 

WAsaiMiriON. — Congress  Is  well  along  on  a 
mammoth  chore — a  complete  orerbattl  of  the 
Nation's  tax  laws. 

If  It  comes  off  as  planned — the  target  date 
te  mld-1964 — It  wlU  be  the  biggest  and  most 
thorough  reramping  of  the  United  States  tax 
structure  In  over  75  years.  It  could  bring  a 
drastic  shift  In  the  tax  load — assigning  heav- 
ier burdens  to  some  taxpayers  and  granting 
Widespread  tax  relief  to  others.  Or  It  might 
simply  result  In  a  welter  ot  small  but  signifi- 
cant changes  In  present  levies. 

One  sure  byprodxict:  A  new — and  profit- 
able— era  for  tax  lawyers.  Changes  big  or 
amall— as  long  as  they  are  plentlfiU — will 
mean  new  legal  Language  to  scan,  new  pro- 
visions to  Intetpret  and  to  test  In  the  courts. 


asAirr  taxpatb  qxtcz 
For  months  congressional  tax  experts  have 
been  quietly  laying  the  groundwork  for  this 
monumental  task.  Staff  members  on  the 
Joint  Rouse-Senate  Committee  on  Internal 
Bevenue  Taxation  have  been  asking  thou- 
sands of  people  hundreds  of  questions  about 
taxes.  And  they've  been  getting  thousands 
of  answers. 

The  committee's  tax  specialists  have  dis- 
patched confidential  questionnaires  to  ac- 
countants, lawyers,  businessmen  and  others. 
They've  held  private  "hearings"  with  tax  men 
representing  business  groups  and  trade  asso- 
ciations. They've  worked  secretly  with  bush- 
hush  study  groups  set  up  around  the  country 
to  look  Into  tax  problems. 

Soon  there'll  be  weeks  of  piibllc  hearings 
before  the  tax-writing  House  Ways  and 
lleana  Committee.  Not  until  early  next  year 
will  the  House  pass  Its  version  ot  the  new 
tax  legislation.  Whether  It  becomes  law 
next  year  dei>ends  on  how  long  it  takes  the 
Senate  to  thrash  out  the  scores  of  provisions 
the  House  bill  undoubtedly  will  carry. 

possmn.mxs  axx  naAsnc 
Though  the  current  spadework  In  Con- 
gress on  broad-scale  tax  revision  isn't  at- 
tracting nearly  as  much  attention  as  the  de- 
bate over  letting  the  excess  profits  tax  expire 
or  the  question  of  hastening  personal  In- 
come tax  relief.  It  may  be  a  lot  more  Im- 
portant to  your  pocketbook.  over  the  years. 
There's  no  way  of  telling,  now.  what  the  big 
tax  revamping  will  bring.  But  some  drastic 
possibilities  are  being  kicked  aro\md. 

Examples:  A  universal  sales  tax;  abolition 
of  the  corporate  Income  tax:  a  flat  celling 
on  personal  Income  tax  rates;  scrapping  of 
excise  levies. 

These  and  other  far-reaching  proposals 
will  certainly  be  advanced  by  Influential 
•pokeamen  when  public  hearings  begin.  It's 
possible  one  en-  another  such  broad  retana 
will  wind  up  In  the  final  bill.  But  right 
now  observers  on  Capitol  Bill  are  betting 


Ckuigieas  win  shy  away  frcm  blgbly  eontro- 
▼erslal  alterations  In  the  tax  system — par- 
tleolarly  in  an  election  year. 

A  umx  sncpuncA-noiv 

Instead,  the  new  law  may  be  aimed  mainly 
at  "removing  Inequities  and  simplifying  pro- 
cedures." But  even  this  could  mean  hun- 
dreds of  millions — or  billions — a  year  In  tax 
savings  to  different  groups  of  Individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers.  Some  samples  of  this 
kind  of  tSLi;  law  tinkering: 

For  Individuals:  Special  deductions  to 
working  mothers  or  old  folks;  shortening 
of  the  capital  gains  holding  period;  new 
rules  for  taxing  partnerships;  changes  In  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  system:  new  treatment 
for    pension    and    retirement    benefits. 

For  corporations:  Easing  of  double  taxa- 
tion of  corporate  dividends;  new  provisions 
affecting  corporate  reoi-ganizations;  special 
tax  aids  for  small  bvislness. 

For  all  taxpayers,  there  may  be  some 
helpful  administrative  changes  In  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  filing  tax  returns.  But 
these  alterations  would  only  make  paying 
taxes  simpler — ^rather  than  less  expensive. 

Ttaxji  WHS  OPDT 

"The  field  is  wide  open,"  says  Colin  Stam, 
head  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  congressional 
tax  committee.  "Everyone  is  suggesting 
everything  under  the  sun;  there's  Just  no 
way  of  knowing  what  Congress  will  adopt."* 

The  prime  mover  behind  this  tax  overhaul 
la  Chairman  Daw  Rtfd,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Last  year  he  pushed  through  Con- 
gress a  resolution  calling  for  a  staff  study 
of  the  problem  by  the  Joint  House-Senate 
Tax  Committee.  (This  Is  a  group  that  Is 
supposed  to  Investigate  tax  questions,  but 
has  no  power  to  originate  legislation.)  Mr. 
Rkeo  hopes  his  Ways  and  Means  group  will 
wind  up  work  quickly  on  reciprocal  trade, 
customs  simplification,  and  other  matters  In 
time  to  start  wide-open  bearings  on  tax  re- 
vision In  late  May — and  keep  at  the  Job  untU 
Congress  adjourns. 

"Our  tax  structure  is  a  hodgepodge  affair," 
says  the  tax-conscious  Mr.  Rzed.  "It's  time 
we  took  a  look  at  fundamentals." 

TSXAStrST    DIGS   AUSO 

The  House  committee  can  expect  a  big 
helping  hand  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, where  tax  experts  are  laboring  on  a 
study  of  the  United  States  tax  structure 
that's  almost  as  exhaustive  a*  the  work  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Treasiu-y  Secretary  Himiphrey  has  round-y 
ed  up  an  Impressive  coUecUon  of  tax  spc-' 
clallsts  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  tax 
rates  with  the  aim  of  simplifying  the  rules, 
removing  Inequities,  and  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  laws  that  will  impose,  as  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  Polsom  puts  It,  "the 
least  obstacle"  to  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Folsom  ticks  off  these  tax  topics  among 
others  now  under  review  by  the  Treasury 
men:  Pension  plans,  depreciation,  capital 
gains,  and  tax-exempt  activities.  But  Ifa 
emphasized  that  all  phases  of  tax  law  will 
be  looked  Into.  Later  this  year  the  Treas- 
ury will  probably  come  up  with  draft  bllla 
for  presentation  to  Congress. 

SUPFOKT    VOLELY    MUVOB 

Right  now,  though,  the  administration 
tent  looking  kindly  on  tax  changes  that 
will  cost  the  Goverrunent  any  substantial 
revenue.  Unless  the  outlook  for  a  balanced 
budget  improves,  the  Treasury  folk  would 
be  likely  to  support  only  minor  efforts  to 
remove  discriminatory  provisions  and 
streamline  administration.  With  the  latter 
thought  in  mind.  Commissioner  T.  Coleman 
Andrews,  of  the  Bm-eau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
has  set  up  a  8-man  advisory  committee  of 
lawyers,  accotmtants,  and  tax  experts  to 
study  waya  to  make  tajq>aylng  less  comoU- 
cated. 

Behind  this  emphasis  on  wide  revision  of 
tax  laws  is  the  simple  lact  that  no  coordi- 


nated, tooad-eeale  revamping  Job  bas  been 
done  In  nearly  80  years.  That,  at  least,  is 
the  elatan  of  iit.  Rxbp.  though  some  tax 
technicians  argue  that  tax  bUls  passed  in 
1943  and  19S1  were  laden  with  scores  of  new 
provlskms.  "Da»  Rkzd  will  have  to  go  some 
to  top  those  bills."  says  one.  Whatever  Mr. 
Rezd  produces,  however.  It's  undisputed 
that  the  current  effort  te  tiie  noost  compre- 
hensive In  history. 

This  move  comes  at  a  time  when  tax  rates 
for  most  taxpayers  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  lilstory.  According  to  estimates  made 
early  thte  year  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. Uncle  Sam's  tax  take  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  la  supposed  to  add  up  to 
about  $68  blUion.  Percentagewise,  the  load 
te  distributed  as  follows:  Taxes  on  Individ- 
uals. 45.8  percent;  corporation  taxes,  31.5 
percent;  excise  taxes.  13  percent;  all  others, 
including  employment  taxes,  customs  re- 
celpts.  and  miscellaneous  income  make  up 
the  balance. 

A  t33  BiLUoiv  arrc 

Personal  Income  taxes,  In  the  cxirrent  1953 
ftecal  year,  were  counted  on  to  bring  in  al- 
most $33  trillion  of  the  $68  biUlon  total. 
Corporation  taxes  were  to  prodtice,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  TTuman  men,  some 
$23.7  billion.  Estate  taxes  were  figured  to 
bring  in  about  $810  mlUlon  and  gift  taxes 
about  $83  million.  Close  to  $10  Ulllon  In 
excise  revenue  te  expected  this  fiscal  year. 

To  find  out  how  this  burden  might  be 
shifted.  In  dramatic  fashion,  or  in  Uttle  ways, 
the  Joint  congressional  committee  began  its 
investigation  by  sending  out  thousands  of 
questionnaires  to  companies,  lawyers,  ac- 
cotmtants, engineers,  teachers,  and  other 
types  of  taxpayers,  asking  quesUons  like 
these: 

Do  you  feel  the  present  rule  for  treatment 
of  pensions  and  annuities  te  operating  fairly? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  present  practice 
of  permitting  deductions  by  employees  for 
work  clothes  and  traveling  or  entertainment 
expenses?  Do  you  have  suggestions  for  spe- 
cial treatment  for  new  or  expanding  busi- 
nesses? What  are  the  tax  problems  Involved 
In  the  sale  of  all  the  stock  or  assets  of  a  cot- 
poratlon?  Should  the  present  penalty  tax 
on  improper  acciunulatlona  or  surplus  be 
changed?  Shotild  the  March  15  tax  fUing 
daU  be  changed  to  Ajm-U  15?  How  much  do 
excise  taxes  enter  into  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  what  should  be  done  about  it? 

nVX    THOC^AHO    XKPUXS,    THOTKEM    TBOUSAHD 

I  cuGCXsnoirs 

Mr.  Stani  received  about  5,000  replies  with 
over  13,000r  suggestions.  The  sUff  has  been 
hard  at  work  analyzing  and  sorting  out  these 
responses. 

In  February,  the  congressional  tax  staff 
started  unpubllctesed  hearings  with  the  tax 
committees  of  leading  business  groups,  like 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Eisenhower  AdmiiiistratioB  ScvttiiBf 
Honsmg  Progri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.tJif ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  22.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
entitled  "An  Unfair  Shutdown"; 

Aw    UMTAni    SHTTTDOWir 

The  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
Congress  wiiich  iU  supporters  control  are 
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ftee  to  scuttle  the  public  housing  program 
if  they  want  to,  but  some  rules  of  fair  play 
otif  ht  to  be  observed  In  the  process. 

It  te  distinctly  not  fair  play  to  shut  off  all 
public  housing  construction  a.together.  In- 
cluding projects  to  which  the  federal  €k>v- 
emment  has  already  committed  Itself  and 
for  which  land  acquisition  has  already 
started. 

That  te  what  the  House  Approprtettons 
Committee  proposes  In  the  Independent 
Offlces  Appropriation  bill,  which  would  place 
a  ban  on  any  new  public  housing  starts  In 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July.  Appar- 
ently a  start  te  to  be  Interpreted  as  the  be- 
ginning of  actual  construction  of  the  build- 
ings— a  phase  which  Is  reached  only  after 
much  prior  planning,  financing,  and  other 
work  has  already  been  done. 

Thte  means,  to  put  It  simply,  outright  re- 
pudiation of  OovemnMnt  commitments. 
When  the  Government  has  committed  itself 
to  the  point  of  approving  a  project  and  au- 
thorizing the  acquteltlon  of  land,  the  oom- 
mltment  ought  to  be  honored. 

In  St.  Loute.  this  arbitrary  action  of  the 
House  committee,  If  allowed  to  stand,  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  three  projects  in  an 
advanced  planning  stage  for  which  land  te 
now  being  acquired,  as  well  as  a  fourth  for 
which  the  site  has  not  been  selected.  It 
would  deprive  St.  Loute  of  4,930  urgently 
needed  low-rent  dweUings,  of  which  at  least 
the  3.730  In  the  land-aoquteitiOD  stage  should 
in  all  fairness  be  carried  through. 

St.  Louie  and  other  cities  must  act  at  once 
to  persuade  Congreaa.  if  not  to  abandon  the 
public  housing  shutdown,  at  least  to  make 
good  on  Government  commitments  up  to  the 
time  this  administration  came  Into  oOce. 
St.  Louis  Republicans  might  help.  During 
the  mayoralty  campaign  they  supported  pub- 
lic housing;  now  that  the  St.  LoiUs  program 
te  In  danger,  they  can  make  good  (heir  words 
by  helping  to  save  it. 


The  RepabKcaa  RecoH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TTIADDEUS  H  MACHROWia 

or  mcRiOAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uixler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECon.  I  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  April  20.  1953.  which  I 
most  seriously  urge  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  read  carefully  and  take  heed. 
The  Detroit  News,  in  the  last  election, 
favored  a  change  in  the  national  ad- 
ministration and.  I  believe,  truly  repre- 
sents the  views  at  a  large  segment  ol  our 
people  throughout  the  entire  country 
who  took  a  similar  stand,  is  gradually 
becoming  disillusioned  by  the  sorry  rec- 
ord being  thus  far  made  by  that  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  Republican  Congress. 

The  only  comment  I  would  add  to  the 
editorial  is  to  affirm  that  the  Democrats 
are  not  "well  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  are  going."  They  are  showing  a 
remarkable  record  of  cooperation  with 
the  new  administration  wherever  the 
good  of  our  Nation  is  involved,  a  great 
forbearance  from  Interfering  or  ham- 
stringing the  administration  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Republicans 
to  put  into  effect  the  changes  which  were 
promised  to  the  American  people.  This 
Is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  poUcy  of  the 
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Republican  Congress  during  the  Truman 
administration.  But  they  are  also  mak- 
ing a  fight  for  the  principles  they  believe 
in,  and  will  continue  their  role  of  a 
constructive  opposition. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  con- 
gressional roUcall  of  April  1,  which  shows 
3  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
voting  against  the  offshore  oil  giveaway 
bill,  2  others  paired  against  it,  and  none 
voting  for  it.  Contrast  that  action  with 
that  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  from  Michigan — 12  voting  for  the 
bill  and  only  1  against  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 
NtNrri  DATS  in  Orncr:  Dsicoeh  Seen 

One  of  the  wonders  of  Washington  since 
ttM  start  of  the  new  admlntetration  has  l>een 
the  self-restraint  of  the  usually  loquacious 
Democrats  on  Capitol  HllL 

It  te  a  concerted  silence,  long  since  pro- 
longed beyond  any  possibility  of  ascribing 
It  to  gentlemanly  forbearance.  As  a  strata- 
gem, it  can  mean  only  that  the  Democrats 
are  well  sattefied  with  the  way  things  are 
going.  They  are  reluctant  to  discourage  the 
Republican  newcomers  in  a  course  they  see 
as  favoring  Democratic  recapture  of  Congress 
in  next  year's  elections. 

It  te  an  unhappy  fact  that  in  its  less  than 
S  months  in  office  the  admlntetration  has 
managed  In  several  Instances  to  give  a  worse 
Impression  of  Itself  than  partisan  crltlctem 
ooiild  hope  to  achieve.  It  te  an  impression, 
bluntly,  of  dedication  to  alms  other  than  the 
one  for  which  governments  extet,  which  is 
the  service  of  the  people. 

That  thte  te  an  erroneous  estimate  and 
that  its  Ingredients  have  been  inexp>erience 
compounded  by  an  inevitably  excessive  re- 
vulsion against  policies  of  the  preceding 
Denux:ratlc  regimes  te  beside  the  point,  it 
te  the  record  that  counts  and  on  which  the 
Democrats  are  counting  with  a  confidence 
so  far  Justified  by  a  seeming  Republican 
inability  to  retrieve  and  correct. 

Thte  has  been  the  culminating  blunder. 
The  administration's  seW-oonsclously  stiff 
refusal  to  make  amends  where  amends  have 
been  both  due  and  feasible  te  again  a  prod- 
uct of  inexp>erlence,  but,  again,  no  less  fatal 
for  being  understandable. 

An  example  te  the  tacit  harking  given 
Commerce  Secretary  Weeks  In  hte  dtemlssal 
of  Dr.  Astln  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  action  was  offensive,  not 
alone  to  sclenttets,  nowadays  an  articulate 
group,  but  also  to  ethical  business,  which 
has  come  to  rely  on  the  Bureau's  scientific 
impartiality.  Mot  yet  content,  however.  Mr. 
Weeks  defended  himself  by  bespeaking  for 
a  product — found  to  have  l>een  unethically 
advertised — ^a  right,  nevertheless,  to  the  "test 
of  the  market  place." 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  others  than 
the  sUent  Democrats  that  revival  of  the 
brutal  doctrine  of  "let  the  buyer  beware" 
was  no  spring  posy  with  which  to  woo  the 
affections  of  voters.  Yet  this  seeming  dis- 
avowal of  the  Federal  responsibility  to  con- 
sumers— a  responsibility  defined  by  act  at 
Congress — hss  been  allowed  to  stand.  It  te 
the  Republicans  who  slumld  beware. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  the  offshore  oil 
giveaway,  correction  has  been  possible.  Tb 
term  thte  a  blunder  te  admittedly  to  disagree 
with  many  Republicans,  even  In  Michigan, 
supposedly  not  lacking  In  poUtical  sarvy. 
Yet.  as  wlU  be  heard  in  the  campaign  next 
year,  the  essence  of  thte  matter  te  the 
despoiling  of  a  natural  resource— variously 
valued  at  $20  billion  to  $200  billion— which 
lawfully  belongs  to  all  the  people.  The 
giveaway  has  been  prompted  by  nothing 
more  substantial  than  a  doctrinaire — and  in 
thte  connection  wholly  InappUcable— feeling 
tor  States  rights.  For  campaign  purposes. 
it  will  be  rendered  no  more  savory  by  the 
f^^  that  the  OMjor  beneficiaries,  rather  than 


the  three  States  oonceraed,  will  be  tbe  oil 
oompanias  now  on  the  ground. 

Not  only  was  thte  political  pitfall  Ignored 
but  the  administration's  apparent  uncon- 
cern has  encompassed  even  an  extension 
of  the  giveaway  idea  to  the  public  lands 
ashore.  Tbe  very  word  "oonservatixMi"  In 
regard  to  these  resources  te  a  souvenir  of  an 
eartler  Republican  administration.  The  pol- 
icy of  retaining  them  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people  te  a  RepubUcan 
invention — of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Oif- 
ford  Pinchot — and  one  of  that  party's  proud- 
est. Yet  no  rebuke  has  been  visited  on  a 
leading  Republican,  a  westerner,  for  hte 
proposal  that,  following  the  offshore  oil,  ttie 
rest  of  the  public  domain  be  sold  "to  ths 
people." 

It  te  expected  of  the  Republican  Party 
that  it  ahould  be  friendly  to  private  enter- 
prise, to  business.  What  Is  good  for  busi- 
ness truly  te  good  for  the  country;  otherwise 
our  whole  faith  In  the  worth  of  the  American 
system  must  be  an  Insane  delusion.  But  It 
was  not  the  people's  purpose  In  entrusting 
the  Republicans  with  office  to  Invite  friend- 
liness with  predatory  business  and  that  Is. 
In  sum,  the  Impression  of  Itself  which  the 
administration's  bluiuiers  have  been  creating. 

Uncorrected,  it  te  the  equivalent  of  po- 
litical suicide,  as  the  waiting  Democrats  well 
realize. 


Commerce  Secretary  Weeks  Shows  In- 
ctinatioB  Te  Undermine  GoTemment 
Function  in  Protecting  Public  Against 
False  AdvcrtiiiBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVXS 

Tuesday,  AprQ  li,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiKler  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  entitled 
"After  the  Weeks  Surrender": 

Ama  THX  WXZKS  STTntXMDZS 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  has  by  no 
means  settled  the  Bureau  of  Standards  con- 
troversy by  reinstating  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln  as 
its  Director.  He  has  run  for  cover  from  ths 
storm  kicked  up  by  his  Assistant  Secretary, 
Craig  B.  Sheaffer.  In  another  one  of  thoss 
most  unbusinesslike  compromtees  that  seem 
to  characterise  a  "businesslike"  administra- 
tion, he  has  sought  to  let  a  hot  potato  cool 
off.  But  the  imderlylng  issues  remain  what 
they  were. 

Mr.  Weeks  says  he  never  questioned  the 
integrity  of  the  Bureau.  What  was  he  doing, 
then,  when  he  charged  that  it  had  not  been 
objective  In  testing  battery  additives,  and 
that  some  of  Its  sclenttets  "were  In  touch 
with  and  worked  closely  with  Individuate  and 
organizations  who  might  have  had  an  inter- 
est  In  the  final  outcome?" 

If  Mr.  Weeks  was  right  when  he  said  that, 
he  should  have  stood  his  ground.  If  he  was 
wrong,  he  should  now  admit  it  and  give  the 
Bureau  complete  and  honest  vindication. 
Hte  tactical  retreat  tends  to  obscure  rather 
than  lllimilnate  two  basic  Issues  which  still 
denumd  the  fullest  pubUc  accoxintlng. 

One  Issue  concerns  the  particular  battery 
dope  which  kicked  up  the  controversy  In  tlie 
first  place.  A  manufacturer  has  waged  an 
enomMus  campaign  to  discredit  the  Bureau 
which  found  his  product  worthless.  In  the 
course  of  that  campaign  a  chemist  who  had 
been  on  the  manufacturer's  payroll  became 
consultant   to   tbe    Senate    Small   Business 
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OcMnmltte*  and  from  that  vantage  point 
waged  hU  former  employer's  battle  against 
tbe  Bxireau. 

How  did  It  happen  that  Messrs.  Weeks  and 
Sheaffer,  almost  Immediately  after  taking 
offlce,  enlisted  In  the  same  private  cause? 
What  are  their  connections.  If  any.  with  Jess 
Ritchie,  the  manufacturer  In  qtMStlon? 

The  second  Issue  Is  the  broader  one  of  the 
new  Commerce  Department's  attitude  to- 
ward the  established  Government  function 
of  protecting  consximers  against  deceptive  or 
fraudulent  claims.  Mr.  Sheaffer  himself,  as 
a  fountain-pen  manufacturer,  has  been  cited 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  tar  "un- 
fair and  deceptive  acts"  In  advertising  a 
"lifetime"  pen.  Now  he  occupies  a  position 
in  which  he  can  undermine  this  Oovemment 
fxinctlon,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Weeks  have 
shown  In  the  Astln  case  a  determination  to 
do  Just  that. 

No;  Mr.  Weeks  has  not  ended  the  contro- 
versy.   It  has  only  begun. 


The  Tide  for  Tax  RednctioB  Rolls  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NKW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  prominent  citizen  and  widely  known 
professional  man  writes  me  a  letter 
which  is  typical  of  the  thousands  that 
are  pouring  into  Washington.  It  may  be 
that  the  leaders  who  are  resisting  indi- 
vidual tax  reduction  under  H.  R.  1  have 
no  regard  or  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  writing  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  support  of  H.  R.  1.  but  I  can 
assiu'e  my  leaders  and  colleagues  that 
this  issue,  based  upon  the  promise  that 
those  who  ran  for  oflSce  last  year  would 
vote  for  a  tax  reduction  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  time  Is  for  action  lest  30  million 
taxpayers  under  the  withholding  tax  lose 
their  11 -percent  reduction  on  July  1. 

The  petition  is  on  the  Clerk's  desk  for 
all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  tax  reduc- 
tion under  H.  R.  1  to  sign. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcoro 
the  letter  mentioned  above: 

Hon.  Danixi.  a.  Rkxd, 

House  Office  Buildinff, 

Waahinffton.  D.  C. 

DKAm  Ml.  Rxkd:  I  firmly  and  truly  believe 
that  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as 
presently  constituted,  have  been  taking  us 
down  tbe  road  toward  socialism,  and  I  believe 
our  only  remedy  Is  through  the  Republican 
Party.  I  am.  therefore,  Interested  In  the 
Republican  Party's  at  least  maintaining  Its 
majority  In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  as  a 
result  of  the  elections  which  will  be  held  in 
1054. 

In  my  opinion  the  pledge  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  reduce  taxes  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons it  was  voted  Into  power  In  19S2.  I 
think.  In  order  to  win  In  1064,  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant that  Its  pledge  to  reduce  taxes  be 
fulfilled.  Tbotigh  I  am  not  In  yo\ir  con- 
gressional district,  I  do  urge  you,  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  reduce 
taxes,  to  continue  your  efforts  toward  this 
end. 

I  know  that  the  President  and  some  of  his 
advisoTi  are  reputed  to  believe  that  the 
budget  must  be  balanced  before  taxes  can  be 


reduced.    I  am  Inclined  to  the  thought  that 
they  are  in  error  on  two  counts,  namely: 

1.  I  think  that  If,  by  chance,  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  the  Income  should  be  reduced, 
then  the  spending  must  be  kept  In  line  with 
the  Income;  and 

2.  I  sincerely  and  truly  doubt  that  a  mod- 
est reduction  In  the  rate  will  actvtally  result 
In  a  reduction  of  tbe  Income.  I  believe  Sec- 
retary Mellon  demonstrated  that  you  can 
have  too  high  a  rate  of  tax  and  If  you  reduce 
the  rate,  then  the  base  of  the  fund  which  Is 
taxable  Is  Increased,  and  therefore,  the  actual 
taxes  Increase.  I  think  this  Is  in  line  with 
the  theory  of  tbe  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  to 
reduce  their  margin  In  order  to  buUd  up  the 
volume,  for  with  a  large  volume,  even  at  a 
small  rate  of  profit,  the  total  profit  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Again,  If  we  apply  the  theory  to  the  race 
tracks,  under  the  parlmutuel  system  I  think 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  bookies  recognize  that 
In  the  end  it  pays  them  to  keep  the  margin 
of  profit  fairly  small  so  that  they  can  pay,  at 
least  from  time  to  time,  fairly  large  odds,  and 
that  this  wUI  keep  up  the  volume  of  the  bet- 
ting; though  the  margin  to  them  Is  small, 
yet  the  total  profit  to  them  Is  large. 

I  think  all  of  lis  know  many  people  who, 
because  of  the  high  rate  of  taxes.  Just  In- 
dulge In  plain  soldiering  during  a  part  of  the 
year;  many  persons  do  more  playing  and  take 
more  vacations  than  they  otherwise  would, 
for  they  feel  that  If  they  work  harder  and 
produce  more  they  really  are  working  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  not  for  themselves. 

There  are  others  who  have  taken  their 
funds  out  of  the  so-called  venture  class  and 
have  put  them  Into  tax  exempt  secvirltles, 
or  perhaps  In  other  bonds,  but  at  least  the 
Investment  In  the  so-called  venture  field  is 
limited,  and  this  in  t\irn  limits  the  progress 
of  our  country. 

I,  for  one,  believe  you  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  In  leading  the  fight  for  the  reduction 
of  taxes. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Believe  It  or  Not,  anada  Does  Not  Want 
the  United  SUtes  To  Participate  in  the 
G>nstniction  of  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSWHSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Eisenhower  administration  fulfilling 
ita  promise  to  the  American  people  to 
reduce  governmental  expenditures  and 
thus  cut  taxes,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  falling  right  in  line  with  such 
commitment,  when  It  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  has  hopes  that  the 
United  States  will  stay  out  of  the  seaway 
picture  and  let  Canada  proceed  alone. 

Canada's  change  of  heart  is  revealed 
in  the  following  news  article  taken  from 
the  April  18.  1953,  issue  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin: 

CAWAoujr  Rzpobt:  A  Cbanox  or  Aiiiiuuii   ■ 

OmciALs  Now  Hon  UMrrxD  Statxs  WnXi 

Stat  Out  or  Ssawat  Projxct 

(By  Gerald  Waring) 

Ottawa. — ^Por  years  almost  too  many  to 

count,  successive  Canadian  administrations 

have  hoped  the  United  States  would  share 


Ll>  financing  and  building  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

Now  the  Canadian  Oovemment  hopes  the 
United  States  will  stay  out  of  the  seaway 
picture  and  let  Canada  go  ahead  alone. 

Tills  complete  turnabout  of  Canadian  pol- 
icy on  United  States  participation  In  the 
$300  million  deep  sea  waterway  happened 
both  suddenly  and  recently. 

Only  3  months  ago  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment restated  its  seaway  policy :  to  start  con- 
struction as  soon  as  possible;  U  nrrnesary 
slnglehandedly.  but  preferably  with  the 
United  States  as  a  full  partner. 

Both  Prime  Blln  later  Louis  St.  lAurent 
and  Foreign  Minister  Lester  Pearson  empha- 
sized that  the  all-Canadian  scheme  was  a 
"second  best"  choice.  For  one  thing,  it 
would  cost  about  $36  mlUlon  more.  And  for 
another.  It  wouldn't  present  the  world  with 
the  "splendid  example  of  International  co- 
operation" which  a  Joint  American-Canadian 
seaway  would  exemplify. 

But  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  C.  D.  Howe,  now  makes  It  clear 
that  Canada's  second  choice  of  S  months 
ago  has  become  Canada's  first  choice. 

He  said  the  bill  sponsored  In  the  Congress 
by  Senator  Alxxandb  Wiurr,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  "can  only  complicate  the  present 
situation.  Ownership  by  the  United  States 
of  a  short  section  of  a  very  long  seaway  would 
not  only  add  to  the  overall  (Construction  cost^ 
but  would  complicate  problems  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  canal  system." 

"It  seems  obvious  to  me,"  Howe  stated, 
"that  continued  ownership  by  one  national 
authority  of  the  entire  seaway  represents 
the  most  efBclent  procedure." 

By  "one  national  authority"  he  meant 
Canada.  In  other  words,  the  Canadian  Oov- 
emment now  wants  the  United  States  to 
stay  out  of  the  seaway. 

It's  believed  that  one  reason  for  the  policy 
change  is  the  United  States  Federal  Power 
Commission's  delay  In  giving  New  York  State 
a  green  light  to  participate  in  the  power  end 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  But  even  more 
important  Is  the  danger  of  long  delays  which 
the  Canadian.-,  see  in  the  Wiley  bill  and 
other  seaway  measures  before  tbe  Congress. 

A  third  reason  was  disclosed  for  the  first 
time  by  Howe  when  he  announced  that  the 
all-Canadian  seaway  would  be  cheaper.  Pre- 
viously It  had  been  thought  that  it  would 
cost  $35  mUllon  more  than  a  seaway  with 
canals  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
But  new  cost  estimates  prepared  by  Canadian 
engineers  show  the  construction  of  all  the 
canals  on  the  Canadian  side  will  save  about 
$30  million. 

Under  1941  plans  for  a  Joint  seaway,  the 
United  States  was  to  pay  Canada  about  $100 
million  on  account  of  expenditures  Canada 
already  has  made  on  the  seaway.  I  asked 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Transport,  Lionel 
Chevrler,  how  the  Oovemment  viewed  the 
prospect  of  forfeiting  this  money  by  going 
ahead  with  an  all -Canadian  seaway. 

"What's  $100  million  U  we  can  have  the 
seaway  on  our  side  of  the  boimdary?"  he 
repUed. 


Life  in  Irai 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AaKANSAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22. 1953 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
March  11.  1953.    It  is  written  by  Dr. 


Hugh  W.  Speer,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  department  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  City.  He  spent 
about  3  months  in  Iran  on  a  scholarship, 
and  the  article  deals  with  his  experiences 
In  Iran  and  with  some  very  interesting 
observations  about  life  in  that  country. 

I  may  say  that  I  very  highly  recom- 
mend the  article  and  hope  that  Senators 
Willi  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 
Kansas   Cttiaws   Fottwd   OoBncnwiSTfl   Won 

KZPT  UNSm  OONTKOL  IR  laANIAIT  SCHOOLS 

Amzxicans,  Liked  and  Admikxd,  Havk  ah 
Advantage    nf    the    Strttogu:    Towaxd    a 

MODEXN    IDBOLOOT,    DX.    HUGR   W.  SPEEK,   Or 

THE  Ukiveksiti   ot  Kahsas  Citt,  Reports 
Attek  18  Months  or  Woue  n»  Tkhoun  on 

A   FULBBIGHT    SCKOUIKSHIP 

(By  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Speer) 
(Dr.  Hugh  W.  Speer,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  education,  University  of  Kansas 
City,  retximed  with  hts  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters to  Kansas  City  in  October  after  spend- 
ing LS  months  on  a  Pulbrlght  scholarship  in 
Iran.  Dr.  Speer  taught  at  the  University  of 
Teheran,  advised  the  Ministry  of  Education 
on  a  general  revision  of  the  public-school 
CTnrlculum,  started  the  first  demonstration 
school  for  tbe  Ministry  of  Education,  and 
directed  a  sununer  wcuicahop  for  300  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country  as  a  first 
step  In  putting  the  new  curriculum  ideas 
Into  oF>eratioQ.  FoUowing  are  some  of  his 
impressions.) 

The  current  headltnee  aboot  tbe  Voice  ot 
America  suggest  tbe  importance  oC  tbe  war 
of  ideas.  Back  o(  both  tbe  cold  war  and 
hot  war  Is  the  basic  struggle  of  conflicting 
ideologies. 

In  Iran  we  found  two  relatively  new  ways 
of  life — communism  and  democracy — strug- 
gling to  replace  an  ancient  way  of  life — Per- 
sian-Mohammedanism. In  many  places  life 
has  changed  little  In  hundreds  of  years.  But 
now  the  word  Is  getting  around  by  radio, 
traveiera.  Invading  armies,  intercultural  mis- 
sions, and  aid  programs  that  better  living 
Is  poaalbie.  People  are  hearing  of  medical 
service,  educational  opportunities,  economic 
Improvement,  and  social  betterment.  The 
greet  masses  of  people,  from  village  pecMint 
to  university  student,  are  looking  for  some- 
thing better. 

Through  diplomacy,  point  4,  aid  programs, 
and  educational  assistance,  the  Americans 
are  trying  to  keep  Iran  free  and  lK)pe  to  see 
a  modernieatlon  similar  to  that  wliich  has 
taken  place  in  Turkey  during  the  past  gener- 
aUon.  The  Russians,  vulng  their  relatively 
small  but  powerfully  organized  Tudeh  Party 
for  propaganda  and  Infiltratlcm,  are  trying 
to  push  the  Iron  Curtain  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Iran.  Fearing  both  east  and  west, 
the  conservative  and  reactionary  elements 
of  Iran  are  preaching  a  back-to-rellglon  pro- 
gram tinder  the  powerful  leadership  of  the 
little  old  man  in  white  robes — the  Shelte- 
Moslem  leader.  g"nB>i.^p» 

MOSSADEGH  IN  THE  KOOLK 

At  the  center  of  these  conflicting  forces 
stands  Premier  Mossadegh.  It  ts  a  situa- 
tion which  obviously  requires  the  greatest 
polltlcal  astuteness.  The  mere  fact  that  Dr. 
Mossadegh  has  remained  at  the  helm  for 
nearly  a  years  Indicates  considerable  skill 
and  popularity. 

The  Communlst-Tudeh  Party,  although 
consistently  smaller  than  other  groups  who 
parade  In  the  sUeets  of  Teheran  and  unable 
to  make  any  consldferable  showing  In  elec- 
tions, is  powerful  and  closely  knit.  It  is 
made  up  mostly  of  younger  educated  groups. 
They  have  worked  hard  on  the  secondary 
•chool  and  university  population. 

During  the  elecUons  last  fall,  my  classes 
at  the  university  were  frequently  Interrupted 
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by  Communist  ontcn  atop  the  bMe  of  Tte- 

dowsl's  statue  Just  outside  the  window 
Although  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  rel- 
atively free  from  commimism.  we  ran  into 
txuwiderahle  evidence  of  it  among  secondary- 
■chool  teachers  and  their  students.  It  Is 
easy  to  fan  discontent  In  a  ptau:e  like  Iran 
where  so  many  people  fsel  frustrated  eo- 
cially.  economically,  and  professionally. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Education  tried 
to  keep  Communlsu  out  of  our  demonstra- 
tion school  and  summer  workshop,  a  few 
sUpped  in.  They  were  clever  about  getting 
the  discussion  off  the  track,  trying  to  make 
the  whole  effort  seem  fuUle  because  of  an 
Indifferent  bureaucracy,  or  simply  causing 
dissension  and  confusion.  Similar  tactics 
were  used  against  point  4  programs  in  several 
centers. 

Another  method  is  direct  attack  and  be- 
littling of  American  programs.  Much  of  our 
mimeographed  material  used  In  the  demon- 
stratlcm  school  and  workshop  seemed  to  find 
its  way  to  Commimlst  newspaper  offices. 
Sentences  were  distorted,  taken  out  of  con- 
text and  used  to  show  how  western  Imperial- 
ists and  warmongers  were  trying  to  poison 
the  minds  of  children.  Similar  attacks  were 
constantly  made  against  point  4  efforts. 
One  of  the  more  bizarre  statements  was  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  American  aid  to  date 
was  the  importing  of  a  lew  Cypress  Jackasses 
and  two  sterile  bulls. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  Intimidate 
Iranians  who  were  cooperating  with  Ameri- 
can programs.  The  30  professors  and  staff 
members  In  our  workshop  were  under  con- 
tinuous attacks,  but  I  think  I  can  confi- 
dently say  that  only  1  was  seriously  worried 
by  it. 

OEKM  WAX  CHAB6ES  FAIL 

Throughout  their  propaganda  the  Russians 
are  not  above  making  charges  against  the 
West  out  of  whole  cloth,  but  they  are  more 
successful  when  they  exaggerate  something 
which  has  «  semblance  of  truth  or  plausi- 
bility. I  was  In  the  United  States  informa- 
tion center  last  summer  when  a  group  of 
young  Communists  gathered  outside  and 
threw  stones  through  the  gates  In  protest 
against  alleged  germ  warfare  In  Korea.  I 
don't  think  this  charge  got  very  far,  either  In 
the  minds  of  the  people  or  even  the  Com- 
munist press.  However,  I  have  been  ques- 
tioned several  times  privately  and  before 
audiences  about  tbe  American  treatment  of 
tt>e  Negro  and  this  Nation^  association  with 
Brltleh  Imperialism. 

ThB  Americans  have  had  and  perhaps  still 
have  considerable  advantage  in  the  ideo- 
logical struggle.  In  many  ways,  the  Iranians 
and  Americans  are  similar  and  find  It  easy 
to  like  each  other.  Our  missionary  efforts 
during  the  last  60  years,  particularly  the 
medical  and  educational  programs,  have  done 
much  to  create  a  friendly  attitude. 

Last  summer  I  attended  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jordan,  former 
president  of  the  American  Alborz  College. 
It  was  an  impressive  display  of  respect. 
Many  Iranians,  prominent  in  governmental 
and  professional  circles,  were  present.  Reli- 
giously, the  Iranian  finds  It  easier  to  accept 
the  western  Christian,  who  at  least  believes 
in  God.  than  the  Russian  InfldeL 

HIGH  respect  POR  UNITED  STA1CS 

The  prestige  of  American  teclmology,  pro- 
fessional competence,  and  social  habits  Is 
very  high,  especially  with  the  young  people. 
English  Is  rapidly  replacing  French  as  the 
second  language.  One  young  Iranian,  adced 
If  be  was  going  to  Mecca  when  he  liad  saved 
enough  money,  replied: 

"No;  I'm  saving  my  money  to  go  to  New 
Tork." 

The  Iranians  cannot  easily  fbrget  the  tra- 
ditional enmity  and  threat  of  tbe  Russian 
coloasiK  to  tbe  nortti,  or  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  Buaslan  forces  withdrew  under 
pressure  from  America  foUowlng  World  War 
II.  Except  88  we  are  assocUted  with  the 
exaggerated  picture  of  British  oil  lix^>ertal« 


ten.  our  hands  are  really  den  in  the  Uanfain 
world. 

Against  this  background,  the  United  States 
has  started  a  new  embassy,  which  is  our 
thlnl  largest  In  the  world.  We  have  started 
a  point  4  program  with  a  budget  of  $22 
mfUlon  the  past  year.  Through  Fulbright 
grants  and  other  programs,  we  have  started 
an  educational -aid  program. 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  generalize  about 
nationalities  and  nuike  scientific  compari- 
sons, practically  aU  of  the  Americans  who 
bave  worked  closely  with  Iranians  find  them 
bright  and  quick  to  catch  on  to  new  ideas 
•nd  techniques.  This  was  definitely  our 
experience  In  the  demonstration  school  and 
the  workshop.  My  students  at  the  univer- 
sity would  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
American  students  I  have  known.  Many 
of  the  profeesors  hold  doctor's  degrees  from 
the  best  universities  In  Europe  and  America. 
Iranian  students  now  form  the  second  larg- 
est foreign  group  In  America. 

LAND    CAN    BE    WEALTHT 

Iran  does  not  suffer  from  overpopulation. 
The  country  Is  rich  In  oil,  ore.  Iron,  copper, 
and  sliver.  Agriculture  can  prosper  with 
IrrlgaUon.  With  development,  Iran  can  be 
a  wealthy  country. 

The  economic  situation  is  critical  now 
because  of  the  loss  of  oU  Income.  When 
we  left  Iran  In  September  1B52  some  of  the 
police  and  military  personnel  were  not  re- 
ceiving their  pay.  The  300  educators  In  our 
summer  workshop,  all  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  not  been  paid  for  2  or  g 
months.  However,  tbe  endurance  of  the 
Iranians  is  beyond  western  expectation. 
The  people  are  willing  to  endure  severe 
privation  rather  than  submit  to  any  settle- 
ment tliat  suggests  a  compromise  or  sur- 
render. This  attitude,  of  course,  has  been 
fanned  by  Russian  propaganda.  The  oil 
controversy  must  be  settled  before  the  West 
can  win  Iran  completely. 

Opposing  both  the  East  and  West  is  the 
Kashanl  r0tum-to-religion  movement.  Ka- 
shanl  hopes  to  keep  Iran  for  the  Iranians 
and  direct  nationalistic  movement  backward 
rather  than  forward  In  time.  He  believes 
that  Iran  can  and  should  exist  as  it  did 
before  the  discovery  of  oil. 

Except  for  miUtary  force,  which  seem* 
unlikely  at  the  moment.  Iran  will  be  choos- 
ing between  ideologies.  If  we  help  Iran  to 
develop  her  education  and  economy,  and 
effectively  explain  and  demonstrate  the  basic 
ideology  of  democracy,  we  do  not  need  to 
fear  what  the  Iranians'  choice  wlU  be. 


Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dmner  Address  by 
Hob.  W.  Stuuft  SyauBftoa,  of  Missouri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  KASSACHTTSBrrS 

nr  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  the  brilliant 
address  delivered  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  MiB« 
sourl  [Mr.  STMincTosr],  at  the  Jeflerson- 
JackBon  Day  dinner  In  Boston  on  April 
18.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
to  with  so  many  of  my  militant  Democratle 
friends  here  in  tbe  great  Democratic  city  at 
BostOQ. 


^1 
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ir.I  welcome  this  privilege  you  afford  me  to 
pey  my  respects  to  your  community,  and  to 
your  fine  mayor,  John  Hynes. 

Tes;  I  am  glad  to  be  here  as  a  Demo- 
crat.  but  I  am  also  glad  to  be  here  as  an 
American.  No  cltlaen  of  our  country  can 
fxxaat  to  the  Cradle  oC  Liberty  without  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  meaning  tUf  tree* 
dom. 

No  one  can  visit  Boston  and  recall  Its 
glorious  memories  without  renewed  con- 
viction as  to  the  Importance  of  taking,  to- 
day, the  measures  necessary  to  protect  and 
enlarge  this  precious  heritage. 

Because  of  the  great  and  growing  menace 
Of  Soviet  communism,  o\a  freedom  has  never 
been  In  greater  peril  than  at  this  monxent — 
not  even  In  the  days  of  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill. 

Never  before  have  we  faced  a  foe  so  de- 
termined to  blot  out  our  Oovemment.  our 
civilization,  our  God;  an  enemy  who  has 
sworn  to  enslave  us  and  all  the  world. 
Never  before  has  such  a  foe  been  so  power- 
fully equipped  with  all  the  modern  Instru- 
ments of  scientific  destruction. 

Nothing  Is  more  Important,  nothing  could 
be  more  Important,  than  national  security. 
It  Is  only  through  our  two-party  system, 
however,  that  we  can  obtain  that  security. 
Tonight,  therefore,  1  want  to  talk  about 
our  party,  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, the  Democratic  Party;  about  Its  accom- 
plishments. Its  glorlovis  record — especially  In 
Massachiisetts — and  Its  futiue. 

My  ties  to  Uassachxisetts,  and  the  ties 
of  my  family,  go  back  a  good  many  years. 
My  wife's  grandmother  was  born  In  Pltts- 
fleld.  She  married  John  Hay,  secretary  to 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  Inci- 
dentally, Is  one  Republican  who  would  have 
been  worthy  of  membership  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

One  of  my  sons  went  to  Deerfleld  Acad- 
emy. The  other  son.  In  law  school  here.  Is 
with  us  tonight.  He  receives  his  degree  In 
June.  His  wife  U  also  with  vu.  She  re- 
ceives her  degree  next  June,  from  RadclUfe. 
80  you  can  see  that  Massachxisetts  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  education  of  my 
family. 

As  for  me.  It  wasnt  necessary;  I  was  en- 
dowed with  the  Intellectual  advantages 
common  to  all  Massachusetts  Democrats — 
because  I  was  born  here.  I  was  bom.  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  Amherst, 
where  my  father  was  teaching  at  Amherst 
College. 

During  the  campaign  last  fall.  Republican 
leaders  made  a  great  Issue  of  the  fact  I  was 
born  In  Massachusetu.  But  the  people  of 
Missouri  were  too  wise  to  consider  that  any- 
thing but  an  honor  and  an  asset. 

More  important  to  me  than  the  tie*  of 
the  past  with  Massachusetts,  however,  are 
tb«  tl««  of  the  present — ties  of  friendship. 

Time  forbids  me  to  mention  all  these 
friends,  but  I  would  first  like  to  present  my 
respects  to  Governor  Dever. 

Although  he  has  been  temporarily  eclipsed 
by  the  promised  land  of  lower  taxes  and  no 
Korea,  I  hope  and  predict  that  he  win  be 
back  with  us  soon  in  public  life,  for  a  long 
and  successful  career — and  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  of  luck. 

Then  there  Is  yotir  former  mayor  and  gov- 
ernor, and  as  fine  a  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
this  Nation  ever  had,  a  public  servant  whose 
record  proves  he  has  always  placed  his  coun- 
try first,  Maurice  Tobln. 

Hard  worker  and  brilliant  speaker,  he  Is 
known  to  millions  of  Americans  as  a  be- 
liever in  their  search  for  a  better  life.  I 
salute  with  deep  respect  and  affection  my 
former  colleague  and  his  gracious  wife,  and 
predict  that  he.  too,  will  soon  resume  his 
public  career — and  America  will  be  the 
richer  for  it. 

May  I  mention  another  friend  and  col- 
league. Young  in  years — even  younger  in 
appearance — he  has  nevertheless  already 
made  a  deep  Impression  on  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators, your  neighbor,  the  fine  son  of  a  dis- 


tinguished Boston  statesman.  Senator  Jack 

KBinVB>T. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment  Opera- 
tions. Recently  he  was  the  only  Senator 
on  the  conunlttee  who  opposed  a  particular 
bill  from  the  start.  A  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, all  but  two  of  the  Senators  reversed 
themselves,  thereby  making  your  Senator 
the  only  one  right  from  the  beginning. 

Senator  Kbnnxdt  has  ahead  a  long  and 
successful  career  In  the  Government  of  our 
country.  The  fact  he  carried  Massachusetts 
by  such  a  substantial  majority.  In  the  year 
of  a  Republican  trend,  was  not  lost  on  the 
leado^  of  o\a  party. 

And  now  may  I  say  a  word  about  one  of 
the  most  beloved  characters  In  Washing- 
ton—our minority  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Boston's  own  Johm  McCob- 

MACX. 

Another  grand  Irishman  with  the  same 
name  was  long  known  for  the  melody  of  his 
voice.  Our  John  Is  known  for  the  melody  of 
his  character. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  ofllce  of  our  recent 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sajc  RATBTTUf.  JoHK  McCOKMACK  wss  there. 
I  asked  him  about  an  appointee.  He 
thought  for  awhile,  then  said,  "I  can't  say 
he  woiild  be  the  best." 

Later  on.  after  John  left.  Mr.  RATBtniH 
said.  "That  fellow  can't  be  much  good,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  most  critical  remark  I  ever 
heard  John  say  about  anybody." 

That  Is  the  reputation  of  our  leader,  your 
fellow  townsman:  tolerant,  kind,  experi- 
enced— would  that  we  had  many  more  pub- 
lic servants  like  John  McCokmack  as  ovtr 
country  faces  the  grave  problems  of  this 
alr-atomlc  age. 

As  we  gather  together  this  evening,  even 
tho\igh  we  did  not  win  the  national  election, 
sxirely  it  is  fitting  to  remind  ourselves  what 
extraordinary  vitality  our  party  displayed 
last  November. 

In  Governor  Stevenson  and  Senator  Spajuc- 
acAM  the  people  were  presented  two  outstand- 
ing Americans.  Never  has  public  expression 
reached  a  higher  pinnacle  than  it  did  through 
our  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Another  aspect  of  the  recent  election  fur- 
ther bears  out  this  vitality — few  people  real- 
ize that  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  received  a 
substantially  larger  popvdar  vote  than  did 
the  Republican  congressional  candidates. 

Think  of  that.  While  events,  and  the 
pleasing  personality  and  military  record  of 
one  man  carried  him  to  a  014  million  na- 
tional plurality,  the  basic  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  wise  a*  to  which  party 
really  represents  them,  was  expressed  In 
these  remarkable  returns  from  tho  con- 
gressional elactlons. 

The  good  poople  of  Massachusetts  helped 
plenty  in  the  establishment  of  this  record. 
They  returned  six  Democratic  Congressmen 
to  the  Congress;  and  everybody  knows  of 
Senator  Kcwiranr'a  record  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned. 

The  expression  of  this  party  vitality  con- 
tinues in  Washington  today.  The  Republi- 
can majority  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives U  very  small— 11  Members.  I  predict 
that  this  majority  will  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
people  get  a  chance  to  return  the  House  to 
Democratic  control. 

In  the  Senate  the  Republican  majority  Is 
so  narrow  you  have  to  measure  nearly  every 
play  to  see  whether  ot  not  they  have  made 
a  first  down. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  more  than  vi- 
tality. It  also  has  those  qualities  without 
which  vitality  is  Just  so  much  sound  and 
fury.    It  has  wisdom  and  it  has  patriotism. 

We  are  Democrats,  but  we  are  first  of  all 
Americans.  Our  actions  during  this  session 
show  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  the 
secvu-ity  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
against  communism. 


As  iUuBtratlon,  you  may  have  noticed  that 
of  the  13  Senators  who  recently  voted  against 
the  administration  on  a  matter  affecting  na- 
tional security,  11  were  Republicans,  only  2 
Democrats. 

Dtiring  recent  debate,  as  one  Republican 
Senator  opposed  his  President,  he  Implied 
that  we  Democrats  were  getting  "amuse- 
ment" out  of  the  constant  interparty  Re- 
publican feuding.  It  was  then  our  great 
young  Senate  leader.  Ltndon  Johnson,  of 
Texas.  Jumped  to  his  feet  and  answered  that 
no  Democratic  member  was  happy  about  the 
bitter  differences  among  the  Republicans. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  months  since  the 
new  administration  took  office,  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  Congress  have  given  a  fine  dem- 
onstration of  what  is  known  as  loyal  oppo- 
sition and  I  predict  that  during  the  months 
to  come  you  will  find  the  role  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  more  and  more  clearly  defined 
as  that  of  the  helpful  critic  <nft*»^  of  the 
partisan  obstructionist. 

The  Democratic  Party  does  not  Intend  to 
win  political  victories  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tional unity  or  general  welfare.  We  will 
return  to  office  shortly  through  the  exercise 
of  that  wisdom,  that  statesmanship,  and 
that  devotion  to  all  the  people,  for  which 
our  party  has  so  Justly  been  proud  for  so 
many  years. 

Tonight  we  are  here  to  honor  our  party 
and  also  the  lives  and  accomplishments  of 
two  Democrats  whose  memories  we  vener- 
ate— Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  founders  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  But  if  they  had  been 
nothing  more.  It  is  unlikely  their  memories 
would  be  Immortal,  or  that  our  party  would 
have  risen  to  great  estate.  These  two  men 
remain  living  forces  because  there  was  some- 
thing universal  in  them.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — whether  in  or  out  of  power- 
also  remains  a  living  force,  because  It  Is 
stamped  with  their  wisdom,  their  under- 
standing, and  their  human  sympathy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  clearly  and  he  saw 
whole.    He  was  learned  and  he  was  logical. 

Unlike  the  cynics  of  his  day  or  ours,  he 
believed  men  could  be  trusted  with  freedom. 
He  said.  "Morality,  compassion,  and  generos- 
ity are  innate  elements  of  the  hiunan  con- 
stitution." 

Standing  at  the  opposite  pole  was  his  great 
and  powerful  contemporary,  Alexander  Ham- 
Uton. 

Hamilton  did  not  believe  the  people  eould 
be  trusted  with  freedom.  In  his  eye  they 
were,  as  he  put  it.  "a  great  beast." 

Hamilton  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  But  Its  leadership 
was  lost  to  him,  and  won  by  Jefferson,  be- 
catise  whereas  the  former  distrusted  the 
people  the  latter  held  them  In  complete  trust. 

Recently  Senator  Ricmakd  Rvssixl,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants of  our  Government,  described  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  as  follows: 

"DemocraU  believe  in  widely  diffusing 
prosperity  amongst  all  the  people  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  all  are  prosperous  much  of 
It  will  well-up  to  those  at  the  top. 

Republicans  favor  directing  the  streams 
of  prosperity  to  a  select  few  at  the  top 
of  the  economic  heap,  on  the  theory  that, 
if  the  cups,  bowls,  and  tubs  of  this  group 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  prosperity  will  spill 
over  and  trickle  down  to  the  mnssrs  of  the 
people. 

Thus  do  we  differentiate  between  the 
philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  the  philosophy 
of  HamUton. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  political 
trends  in  this  Nation  over  the  past  centxiry 
will  sustain  and  Justify  this  illustration — 
and  that  aU  of  ya  wUl  say,  "Amen."  to  this 
analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties. 

It  Is  true  the  Democratic  Party  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  office  for  the  first  time  in  ao 
years. 
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'  But  what  happened  in  thoee  20  years? 
Nothing  less  than  the  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment of  giving  more  men  more  prosperity 
and  more  happiness  over  a  wider  area  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  erected  by  num. 

The  key  to  this  immense  achievement  is 
freedom;  freedom  to  speak,  to  th'mk.  to  act, 
to  believe.  If  we  permit  fanatics,  under 
whatever  guise,  to  destroy  that  freedom,  we 
shall  go  down.  If  we  ever  come  to  believe 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  meanA,  we  shall 
Join  the  totalltarians,  however  much  we  de- 
nounce them. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  along  with  his  great  col- 
leagues, was  a  gentleman.  This  term,  Tm 
sorry  to  say,  has  lost  some  of  its  real  mean- 
ing. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  high  birth.  The 
essence  of  a  gentleman  Is  that  he  Is  not  (mly 
a  man  of  honor,  but  he  is  also  one  careful 
of  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 

Democracy,  as  I  see  it,  presupposes  the 
code  of  the  gentleman.  It  assumes  men  will 
behave  decently. 

Democracy  implies  self-restraint  and  high 
Ideals  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  adhere  to  it. 
That  Is  Its  strength — and  these  things  Jef- 
ferson knew.  We  shall  forget  them  at  our 
perU. 

Jefferson  was  the  philoeopher  of  the  rights 
of  man;  an  able  expounder  of  the  theory  of 
democracy.  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  first 
President  who,  with  his  gaunt  face  and 
fiery  soul,  fought  for  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  us  all.  He  believed  the  ordinary 
man  was  capable  of  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. 

Jackson  believed  in  political  equality  and 
equal  economic  opjjortunlty.  He  hated 
monopoly  and  special  privilege;  and  these 
Jacksonlan  principles  have  been  maintained 
by  the  Democratic  Party  until  this  day. 

Jefferson,  the  learned  but  liberal  aristo- 
crat, and  Jackson,  the  frontiersman  who 
never  learned  how  to  spell,  founded  the 
party  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  thoee 
who  would  make  America  a  private  preserve 
for  themselves. 

Now  what  has  the  Democratic  Party  stood 
for  in  the  past?  I  believe  I  can  answer 
that — the  same  things  we  stand  for  today — 
security,  prosperity,  and  above  all.  freedom. 

None  of  our  Presidents  defined  freedom 
more  profoundly  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 
None  fought  for  it  more  courageously  than 
Andrew  Jackson. 

No  man  among  us  would  place  party  ahead 
of  the  national  safety.  The  stakes  today  are 
too  heavy  for  politlcs-as-usual. 

We  DemocraU  want  a  wise  foreign  policy 
and  a  strong  national  defense — and  we  will 
back  whatever  leadership  will  help  us 
achieve  them. 

We  want  the  Korean  war  ended — and  we 
do  not  care  about  the  name  of  the  party 
which  gets  the  credit. 

We  are  determined  to  maintain  our  tra- 
ditions of  individual  freedom  and  civil  lib- 
erty—against foreign  foes  and  against  do- 
mestic foes— and  we  regard  this  as  an  issue 
which  transcends  party  or  politics. 

The  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic well-being  has  always  been  a  central 
objective  of  the  Democratic  Party.  And  I 
repeat — in  20  years  of  Democratic  govern- 
ment, the  Nation  passed  from  the  worst 
unemployment  and  the  worst  depression  In 
our  history  to  the  highest  employment  and 
most  solid  prosperity  in  our  history. 

But  economic  strength  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  have  moral  strength  too — ^the 
strength  of  a  free  people  \mlted  in  a  great 
cause.  tranquU  In  their  faith,  serene  in  their 
dedication,  unwavering  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  purposes  of  freedom. 

Wise  public  policy  emerges  out  of  the 
mingling  and  compromise  of  different  views. 
That  is  why  government  should  represent  all 
the  elements  in  the  population — not  Just  one 
single  group. 

No  matter  how  inteUlgent  and  patriotic 
the  representatives  of  a  single  group  may  be. 
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they  will  always  tend,  by  themselves,  to  con- 
fjuje  their  own  interest  with  the  common 

That  is  why.  speaking  as  a  former  busi- 
nessman, I  know  It  is  best,  both  for  business 
and  the  country,  for  business  to  appear  as 
but  one  element  in  government,  rather  than 
as  a  whole  govenunent.  And  that  is  why 
I  ttiink  the  best  futive  for  business  lies  In 
the  Democratic  Party— because  it  is  the 
party  of  all  the  people;  and  therefore  the 
party  of  national  welfare. 

Prom  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
these  have  been  our  objectives— strength  and 
freedom  and  democratic  government. 

Yesterday  the  everlasting  struggle  to  win 
these  goals  concerned  only  Americans. 

Today  the  struggle  concerns  the  whole 
world. 

That  is  why  we  cannot  falter  in  the  fight. 
Sustained  by  the  glories  of  our  own  tra- 
dition, strengthened  by  oxir  faith  in  our  des- 
tiny sa  freemen,  united  under  Ood  in  a  sense 
of  our  common  humility  and  common  pur- 
pose, we  shall  continue  in  this  fight  for 
freedom- 
Today,  as  half  of  mankind  lies  enslaved, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  to  the 
world  the  words  written  by  Jefferson  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, when  he  said: 

"May  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be 
to  the  world  •  •  •  the  signal  of  arousing 
men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which  Igno- 
rance and  superstition  had  persuaded  them 
to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  bless- 
ings and  security  of  free  government." 

A  government  of  and  for  all  the  people. 
That  is  our  heritage  and  our  message  to  the 
world.  Let  us  preserve  it  and  let  us  proclaim 
It.  so  we  the  people,  along  with  our  children, 
will  remain  forever  free. 


Some  Phases  of  International 
Gwperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  gxoBoiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1953 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  the  Junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robert- 
son,  will  deliver  an  address  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  held  in 
Roanoke,  Va.  In  his  address  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  draws  upon  his  rich 
knowledge  of  history  and  broad  expe- 
rience in  government  to  analyze  the 
world  dangers  of  today  and  point  the 
way  to  national  safety  and  world  peace. 

This  is  one  of  the  ablest  discussions  of 
this  all -important  subject  that  I  have 
seen.  Out  of  his  modesty,  he  has  en- 
titled his  speech  "Some  Phases  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation."  Had  I  written 
the  tiUe,  I  would  have  called  it  "The 
Way  to  World  Freedom." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
notable  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

60MK  Phases  or  Intexnational  Coc»>iatATiON 
(By  Hon.  A.  Wn.Lis  Robebtson) 

The  story  is  told  of  a  French  politician 
who,  during  the  days  of  the  revolution,  was 
standing  one  night  on  his  balcony  on  the 


Champs  Elysees  when  a  torchlight  parade 
was  passing  and  the  mob  was  yelling  "Justice, 
equality,  and  liberty."  Turning  to  a  friend 
the  politician  said:  "Th«^  go  the  people 
and  I  am  their  leader— I  will  Join  them." 
The  test  of  a  statesman  Is  his  ability  to  look 
beyond  the  temporary  popularity  of  a  cur- 
rent issue  to  the  end  result  of  the  trend  in- 
volved and  his  courage  to  subordinate 
political  expediency  to  the  future  welfare  of 
his  country. 

The  third  President  of  the  United  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  birthday  we  cele- 
brated early  this  month,  was  able  to  visual- 
ize how  dangerous  It  would  be  for  a  young 
and  relatively  weak  nation  to  be  confronted 
Just  across  the  Mississippi  River  with  a  hoe- 
tlle  European  power.  In  thc«e  days  $25  mil- 
lion was  harder  for  our  Government  to  raise 
than  $2.5  billion  today.  A  timid  politician 
under  such  circumstances  would  have  sent 
up  a  trial  balloon  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  majority  of  the  people  would  favor 
a  burdensome  bond  issue  to  ptu-chase  addi- 
tional land  when  there  were  still  vast  areas 
of  undeveloped  land  westward  toward  the 
Mississippi.  But  Jefferson,  the  statesman, 
had  seen  the  effect  of  Spanish  control  of 
New  Orleans  and  of  the  vital  traffic  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  had  seen  Napoleon 
take  this  area  by  force  from  Spain  and  he 
well  knew  that  if  Prarce  or  some  other  Euro- 
pean nation  continued  to  own  and  control 
not  only  the  commerce  on  the  MisslEsippi 
River  but  the  continental  land  mass  from 
there  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  It  might  well  re- 
sult In  an  armed  ccmtest  between  that  Eu- 
ropean power  and  the  18  struggling  colonies 
which  had  formed  a  new  union.  So  when 
Napoleon  prc^>oeed,  Just  160  years  ago,  that 
he  would  seU  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the 
United  States,  In  part  to  secure  funds  for  an 
intended  war  against  Great  Britain  and  in 
part  because  he  feared  that  Great  Britain 
would  take  the  area  away  from  Prance  if 
he  lost  that  war,  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  purchase,  which  was  consum- 
mated in  Paris  on  April  30,  1803.  Then 
President  Jefferson  reported  the  fait  accompli 
to  the  Congress  and  asked  for  its  confirma- 
tion, which  with  some  grumbling  was 
granted. 

ITiat  was  the  first  step  in  our  foreign  policy 
for  the  protection  of  our  Republic  and  our 
free  institutions. 

A  few  years  later  that  program  of  intenud 
sec\irity  was  strengthened  by  Jefferson's 
protege,  James  Monroe,  who  announced  that 
thereafter  the  United  States  would  resist 
the  efforts  of  any  foreign  country  to  sectve 
territory  on  either  the  North  or  South  Amer- 
ican Continent.  Since  that  time  no  foreign 
nation  has  attempted  to  violate  that  Monroe 
Doctrine,  promulgated  by  a  true  statesman 
who  could  look  Into  the  future. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  French  states- 
man and  political  philosopher  named  de 
Tocquevllle  looked  into  the  future  and  vls- 
tiallzed  the  waning  of  power  of  the  mature 
civilization  of  Western  Europe  and  the  ul- 
timate emergence  of  two  new  world  powers, 
saying  in  his  book  entitled  "Democracy  in 
America": 

"There  are  on  earth  today  two  great 
peoples  who  from  different  starting  points 
seem  to  move  toward  the  same  goal:  the 
Russians  and  the  Americans.  Both  have  ex- 
panded In  the  shade.  WhUe  the  eyes  of 
men  were  busy  elsewhere,  they  have  taken 
their  place  suddenly  in  the  forefront  of  the 
nations,  and  the  world  has  become  aware 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  of  their  birth 
and  of  their  greatness. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  nattutd  limits,  and  can  only 
hold  their  own.  These  two  nations  are  de- 
veloping and  expanding.  All  the  others 
have  stopped  still  or  only  advance  slightly 
through  great  effort.  These  two  stride  for- 
ward easily  toward  a  boundless  destiny. 

"To  achieve  its  objective.  America  relies 
on  personal  Interest,  and  gives  full  and  free 
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idgn  to  tb*  atrarngtb  »aA  rwoa  •f  Um  la* 
dlvktual.  BuMd*  oenUrs  all  tb«  Mitborl^ 
€t  aodatj  In  a  single  ouui.  Tb«  prUkal|Ml 
Instruiamt  at  th«  lonnar  ia  trcedoaa.  of  tlM 
latter  alATwy. 

"TlMlr  potaitc  oC  <lq;M»t«r*  are  dUIerant, 
tbay  follow  dlSerant  patlis.  KaoetheleM.'* 
•aid  da  Tocquevllle.  "aaali  of  thflm  aeems  1a- 
tandad  Uvougb  aoma  aacret  desiga  of  Pror- 
Idenoa  to  bold  In  Ite  handi  tba  d— ♦^"«n  at 
half  the  world." 

Thlrty-aiz  yean  ago  Mwtbar  atateanan. 
whom  a*  a  political  phlloac^diar  I  rate  next 
to  Thomas  Jefferaon.  looked  Into  the  future, 
seeing  past  the  ambitions  ot  a  Oennan  Em- 
peror the  poesibUlty  of  a  Ooman  Hitler 
and  a  Russian  StaUn,  and  warned  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  world  could  be  made 
■afe  for  deoKxa-acy  only  through  a  partner- 
ship of  denuxTatlc  nations.  On  the  night 
of  April  2.  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wllaon 
said  to  a  Joint  seeslon  of  Congress: 

"Self-governed  nations  do  not  flU  their 
neighbor  stetes  with  spies  or  set  the  course 
of  Intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical  pas- 
ture of  aifairs  which  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunltr  to  strike  and  make  conquest. 

"Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked 
out  only  under  cover  and  where  no  one  has 
the  right  to  ask  qiiestlons.  Cunningly  con- 
trived plans  of  deception  or  aggression,  ear- 
^  tl«d.  It  may  be.  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, can  be  worked  out  and  kept  fixRn  th« 
Ught  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or 
behind  the  carefully  guarded  confidences  of 
a  narrow  and  privileged  class.  Tbey  ara 
happily  impossible  where  public  opinion 
commands  and  Inslsta  upon  full  Infcrma- 
Uon  concerning  all  the  nation's  affairs. 

"A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  ot 
democratic  nations. 

"No  autocratic  government  could  be  trust- 
ad  to  keep  faith  within  It  or  observe  its 
covenants.  It  must  be  a  league  of  honor,  • 
partnership  of  opinion,  •  •  • 

"We  are  accepting  thla  challenge  of  boa- 
tile  purpKiee  becauae  we  know  that  In  such  a 
I  German  I  government,  following  su<^  meth- 
ods, we  can  never  have  a  friend;  and  that 
In  the  presence  of  its  organised  power,  always 
lying  in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not 
what  purpose,  there  can  be  no  aasured  se- 
ciulty  for  the  democratic  govcmmenta  of 
the  world.  •  •  • 

"We  are  glad,  now  that  we  aaa  tha  facts 
with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about  them, 
to  fight  thus  for  the  ulUmate  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoplea. 
the  German  peoples  Included:  for  the  rights 
of  nations  great  and  small  and  the  privi- 
lege of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way 
of  life  and  of  obedience. 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." 

The  world  today  U  divided  Into  two 
spheres  of  nations,  the  one  presided  over  by 
the  Communists,  having  some  800  million 
followers  and  subjecta  and  the  other  com- 
posed of  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  In 
which,  because  of  our  superior  wealth  and 
productive  capacity,  we  have  been  cast  by 
destiny  Into  the  role  of  leadership. 

We  have  paid  dearly  in  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  for  our  abandoiunent  between  the 
years  of  Harding  in  1920  and  the  election 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1932  of  Wilson's 
program  of  International  cooperation.  We 
have  paid  dearly,  too.  In  treasure  because 
between  the  conunencement  of  World  War 
I  and  the  present  date  we  have  loaned  and 
given  to  those  whom  we  thought  would 
stand  with  us  for  a  free  world  $100  billion.  In 
addition  to  the  billions  we  spent  on  our  own 
participation  In  two  wars.  And  yet  the 
world  peace  for  which  we  have  made  those 
sacrifices  still  eludes  our  grasp  and  we  can- 
not say.  as  did  Patrick  Henry  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  "Tbe  white  wings 
of  peace  are  spread  above  our  fair  land  and 
contentment  Ilea  down  at  every  door." 

Indeed  I  have  never  known  a  period  of 
greater  discontent,  of  lack  of  trust  In  each 


oUtar.  an4  «f  lack  af  fatth  la  oar  a»nlfaa« 
dsaCiaj  aa  the  suoeeaaXal  leader  of  Christian 
dvlltaatlon. 

One  reaaoa  for  ow  acnae  of  tmstratlon  as 
«a  seek  for  peace  Is  that  we  feel  the  Sovlei 
coloaaua  poaes  a  dangerous  threat  to  all  fraa 
natiOBa.  In  Korea  it  la  evidenced  by  a 
ahootlng  war  where  the  flower  of  our  youth 
haa  suffered  perhape  more  hardship  than  la 
any  previous  war.  It  rrsUfles  us.  of  eouraa. 
that  In  the  rugged  mountalna  of  Korea 
American  boys  have  exhibited  on  the  battla- 
field  the  traditional  Aznaiiean  courage  and 
when  they  have  heard  the  rustle  of  angels' 
wings  have  unflinchingly  kept  their  rendea- 
vous  with  death  since  their  faith  in  Ood 
robbed  death  of  Its  sting,  the  grave  of  Ita 
victory.  Tet  our  aympathy  for  the  parenta 
who  have  lost  sons  in  that  conflict  should 
be  quickened  by  the  bumble  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  conflict  through 
far-seeing  statesmanship  could  have  been 
avoided  and  once  started  it  could  have  been 
bandied  far  better.  But  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  develop  that  phase  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  Western  Sorope,  where  we  urgently  need 
the  help  of  free  natkms,  the  Soviet  threat  la 
many-sided — political,  military.  Ideological, 
and  psycbologleaL  The  Soviet  poUtlcal 
threat  sterna  directly  from  Soviet  principles 
which  hold  that  the  end — ^world  domination 
by  the  ruling  Soviet  authority— Justlflee  the 
means:  that  the  state  is  aU  and  that  force 
Is  the  fundamental  tool  of  poUtlcal  power 
and  deceit  ita  handmaiden. 

In  his  last  speech  to  the  Russian  people 
on  the  occasion  last  October  of  the  19th 
Party  Congrcaa  In  Moaoow,  after  depicting 
the  economic  strains  and  stresses  of  the 
free  nations  over  the  disintegration  of  the 
previous  all-embracing  world  market,  Stalin 
said:  "The  Inevitability  of  wars  between  cap- 
italistic countries  remains  In  force."  And 
that,  of  course,  has  been  the  theory  under- 
lying the  pollUcal  activities  of  the  Polit- 
buro— to  encourage  dissension  both  here  and 
abroad  among  the  underprivileged  classes, 
encouraging  them  to  demand  a  standard  of 
living  beyond  what  their  own  productive 
power  can  Justify  while  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  International  disagreements 
concerning  access  to  the  maikets  of  the 
world. 

The  Soviet  political  drive  is  aggravated  by 
the  aecond  aspect  of  the  Soviet  threat — the 
military.  According  to  figures  recently  pre- 
sented by  that  careful  student  of  military 
afralrs,  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  NATO  nations  have  about  2,400,- 
000  men  in  uniform  In  Europe,  which  com- 
prises about  ao  strong,  active  divisions  or 
their  equivalent  and  about  35  weak  reserve 
divisions.  Their  planes  in  Europe  and  Tur- 
key, including  land-based  and  naval  carriers, 
number  more  than  6.000.  These  collecUve 
forces,  said  Baldwin,  are  Inadequate  In  size, 
particularly  In  reserve  strength,  to  meet  any 
sustained,  major  Soviet  attack.  In  that  ar- 
ticle Baldwin  did  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
Soviet  forces  but  my  information  la  that  the 
Soviets  have  6  million  men  fully  armed  and 
trained,  with  more  divisions  In  Eastern  Ger- 
many than  the  allies  have  In  Western  Ger- 
many, with  three  times  as  many  planes  and 
an  equal  or  greater  superiority  In  tanks  and 
heavy  artillery. 

Recently  the  Soviet  military  threat  was 
summarized  by  Secretary  Dulles  as  follows: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  heavily  armed, 
totalitarian  state  controlling  one-third  of 
the  people  and  natural  resources  of  the 
world. 

2.  The  leaders  of  that  state  are  basically 
and  deeply  hostile  to  any  nation  that  does 
not  accept  Communist  control. 

8.  The  Communist  leaders  do  not  recognize 
any  moral  Inhibitions  against  the  use  of 
violence  and  In  fact  do  not  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  law. 

Next  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  Korean 
war.  our  blggeet  problem  in  Washington  to- 
day Is  how  to  meet  that  Soviet  military  threat. 


At  the  pvcaaat  time  tkaaa  la  only  oaa  nation 
In  the  world  which  Is  devoting  a  larfer  par- 
aentaga  of  Ita  national  income  to  deCenaa 
than  wa  and  no  nation  in  which  ^^^-^rt, 
takaa  aa  large  a  proportion  of  tbe  current 
budget  aa  ours.  Of  tha  pending  Truman 
budaat  ao  percent  is  for  defense.  We  are 
carrying  an  extraordinary  tax  burden  and 
naturally  all  taxpayers  would  wekxxne  tax 
relief.  Tha  fact  remains,  however,  that  tha 
relative  military  power  of  the  Communists 
ts  I nrr easing  faster  than  that  of  the  frea 
nations  of  the  world.  It  naturally  follows 
that  if  we  cut  our  defense  approprlatloaa  to 
secure,  first,  a  balanced  bvidget  and.  later,  tax 
reduction,  becatise  that  Is  the  logical  aa- 
quence.  we  not  only  will  slow  down  our  own 
but  likewise  the  program  of  our  European 
allies  in  ultimately  re«Khlng  that  state  of 
preparedness  which  would  clearly  demon- 
strate to  the  most  reckless  Soviet  leader  bent 
upon  world  domination  that  to  start  world 
war  ni  would  be  to  lose  it. 

I  give  thanks  for  a  Prcaldent  of  the  United 
States  who  not  only  is  a  great  and  sucoeaaful 
military  leader  but  who  likewise  is  fully  Im- 
bued with  the  Wilsonlan  phlloeophy  that 
if  the  world  la  to  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy It  must  be  through  tha  cooperatlcn  of 
the  free  nationa  of  the  world.  I  endorse 
hla  atatement  last  week  that  we  welcome 
every  honest  act  of  peace  but  that  it  la  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  prove  its  honest  tn- 
tentloos  by  deeds  rather  than  words.  Pend- 
ing such  proof,  our  defense  efforts  miiat 
continue.  Military  strength  Is  but  a  part 
of  that  program.  Bran  more  Important  la 
industrial  strength  and  {X'oductlve  capacity 
becauae  modem  wars  are  In  tha  long  run 
won  or  loat  on  tha  basis  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. At  the  preeent  time  European 
NATO  members,  with  a  total  population  of 
200  mlUion,  have  tha  greatest  reserve  of 
skilled  labor  In  the  world.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  crude  steel,  and  electric  power 
they  exceed  that  of  BiisaU  although  their 
capacity  is  measurably  leas  than  oura.  But 
If  Busala  could  ever  get  control  of  that  pro- 
ductive capacity  it  would  equal  oui*  and 
you  can  understand  what  that  would  mean 
In  the  event  of  a  future  war  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Umoa. 

Hence  the  efforts  of  the  prerloas  admlnla- 
tratlon  and  of  the  preeent  administration 
to  rehablllUte  the  economy  of  Western 
Europe  (on  which  we  have.  Incidentally, 
spent  $35  billion)  and  to  bring  Into  being 
a  unified  military  force. 

I  witnessed  In  Washington  the  signing  of 
the   North   Atlantic   Treaty.    The   resulting 
North  Atlantic   Treaty  Organization  of    12 
nations  Is  what  we  now  call  NATO.     Last 
September  I  visited  tbe  NATO  headquarters 
on  the  main  road  between  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles and  observed  the  flags  of  those    13 
nations    flying    before    the    administrative 
building,  the  symbol  of  unity  among  free- 
dom-loving countries.     Then  for  2  hotirs  I 
heard  that  brilliant  soldier  and  tactical  ex- 
pert. General  Gruenther.  explain  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  Ijeen  encountered  In  the 
formation  of  a  European  defense  community, 
which  for  short  is  called  EDO.    Troops  for 
that  imifled  defense  army  are  to  be  ftimished 
by  six  European  nations.  Prance.  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
botirg.    At  the  Lisbon  conference  early  last 
year  Prance   promised   to   furnish   20   divi- 
sions.    Since  that  time  Prance  has  Indicated 
her  Inability  to  do  so  and  she  also  has  raised 
objection,  considered  by  some  to  be  captious, 
concerning  the  inclusion  of  a  German  army. 
Because  of  Communist  strength  and  Com- 
munist propaganda,  there  Is  great  popular 
objection  In  Prance  to  the  Incltision  of  the 
Germans   in   EDC,   but   without   that    army 
the  plan  could  not  succeed.    Our  Govern- 
ment is  constrained  to  believe  after  recent 
Ulks  here  with  the  Prench  Premier  that  he 
will  agree  at  the  Paris  conference  this  week 
to  proceed  with  EDC  pUns.    But  whether 
the  Prench  Parliament  sustains  that  action 
and  whether  the  final  vote  In  the  German 
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Bundestag  Is  favorable  remains  to  be  aeen. 
And  that,  of  course,  brings  us  back  to  the 
question  of  our  defense  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  EDC  will  have  to  have  substan- 
tial military  aid  from  us  but  let  no  one 
underestimate  the  preasvu'e  being  applied 
both  to  the  administration  and  to  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  both  foreign  aid  and  the  defense 
program  in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

And  of  course  If  our  plans  for  EDC  fall 
through  we  will  then  be  In  a  serious  predica- 
ment because  undoubtedly  Russia  has  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  power  to  drop  those 
bombs  upon  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
major  military  establishments  and  we  have 
no  adequate  defense  against  such  bombing. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  adequately 
discuss  the  Ideological  and  psychological 
aspects  of  the  Soviet  threat.  It  often  has 
been  said  that  economic  chaos  Is  the  seed  bed 
of  communism.  Those  who  have  not  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  no 
proper  conception  of  how  far  their  standard 
of  living  is  below  ovirs  or  tbe  skill  with  which 
ideological  propaganda  can  be  employed  by 
the  Communists  in  exploiting  that  dispar- 
ity. Years  ago  the  Harvard  psychologist, 
William  James,  said:  "It  is  habit  that  pro- 
tects the  rich  from  the  envious  uprisings  of 
the  poor,"  and  long  ago  that  habit  was 
broken  in  what  we  now  recognize  as  being 
a  world  revolution. 

Ftankly,  It  Is  surprising  to  me  that  in  a 
country  which  enjoys  our  prosperity  as  well 
as  freedom  the  FBI  should  have  Identified 
50.000  card-carrying  Communists  and 
500.000  additional  fellow  travelers.  Cer- 
tainly those  misguided  Americans  cannot 
understand  tbe  true  meaning  of  communism. 
How  much  less,  therefore,  can  the  unedu- 
cated peasants  and  Industrial  workers  of 
Italy  and  Ftance  understand  it.  The  his- 
tory of  the  fall  of  the  satellite  countries 
clearly  demonstrates  that  when  a  people 
finally  understand  that  communism  is  the 
synonym  of  slavery  It  Is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

The  psychological  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  an  Integral  part  of  its  cold 
war.  Is  closely  allied  to  the  Ideological  threat. 
It  exploits  greed  on  the  one  hand  and  fear 
on  the  other.  In  lU  cold  war  the  Soviet 
Union  U  combining  all  of  these  threats  to 
carry  out  a  far-reaching  poUcy  of  division 
among  the  free  peoplee  of  the  world.  And  It 
is  thU  divisive  technique  which  today  poses 
the  chief  Soviet  threat  to  the  free  world. 
Our  superiority  in  the  development  of  atomic 
bombs  and  perhaps  the  even  more  destruc- 
tive hydrogen  bombe  Is  stlU,  as  Winston 
Churchill  once  said,  "a  sanction  that  pre- 
serves an  uneasy  peace." 

Undoubtedly,  therefore,  a  doaer  unity  of 
the  free  peoples  Is  the  fundamental  element 
in  successfully  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge. 
A  combination  of  the  political,  economic  and 
military  forces  of  the  free  world  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Soviet  onslaught. 
Tbe  development  of  a  stronger  United  Na- 
tions, of  the  European  Defense  Community, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
economic  unity  Involved  In  the  Schuman 
plan  for  the  pooling  of  oeal  and  steel  re- 
sources, and  closer  contacta  among  the  un- 
committed free  nations  of  the  Bast  and 
Par  Eaat  would  frvistrate  the  Soviet  divisive 
attack. 

The  question  Is,  therefore,  whether  the 
free  world  has  the  foresight,  energy  and 
will  to  accomplish  thla  community  of  In- 
tereat.  We  do  not  have  much  time  to  wait 
for  an  answer.  Our  course  Is  clear.  We 
must  seek  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  free 
nations.  Last  week  the  distinguished  British 
General,  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  UAA 
tbe  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
there  can  be  military  unity  in  Western  Eu- 
rope under  proper  leadership.  Naturally,  I 
feel  that  we  should  furnish  that  leadership, 
although  It  may  be  that  the  dlstlng\ilshed 
Englishman  shared  the  view  of  the  British 


statesman  who,  at  dinner  In  London  one 
night,  UAA  Vice  Preoident  Barkley:  "You  in 
America  have  67  varieties  of  races  and  57  va- 
rieties of  problems,  but  in  Great  Britain,  the 
situation  is  far  simpler."  When  the  Veep 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  that  simplicity, 
his  British  host  replied:  "In  Great  Britain 
we  have  the  Scotch  who  refuse  to  wear  rub- 
ber heels  because  they  give;  the  Welsh  who 
pray  on  their  knees,  and  everyone  else;  the 
Irish  who  dont  know  what  they  want,  but 
are  willing  to  fight  for  it;  and  the  English 
who  are  self-made  and  worship  their  creator." 

In  any  event,  when  the  chips  of  all  of 
our  allies  are  down,  I  would  place  my  de- 
pendence on  the  English  to  stand  firm  in  the 
fight  for  freedom. 

And  certainly  we  mus'  have  unity  at  home 
if  we  are  to  urge  unity  in  Western  Europe. 
Nor  should  we  place  a  price  tag  upon  our 
freedom  If  we  are  to  ask  similar  sacrifices 
upon  tbe  part  of  our  allies.  And  we  must 
do  something  more  than  preach  the  virtues  of 
freedom  and  private  enterprise  if  we  are  to 
convince  the  people  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Orient  that  we  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
cooperating  with  them  in  their  struggle  for 
better  living  conditions.  For  unless  they 
have  the  assurance  of  our  cooperation 
throtigb  such  tangible  media  as  trade  and 
not  aid,  and  unless  they  hear  some  cheering 
voice  from  us  to  counteract  the  Incessant 
Soviet  propaganda,  the  chances  are  that  the 
nations  of  Asia  will  embrace  communism,  or 
be  embraced  by  it,  and  that,  of  course,  would 
pose  a  new  threat  for  Western  E\irope  as 
well  as  for  us. 

Referring  again  to  Wilson's  foreign  policy 
of  international  cooperation,  I  am  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  even  If  the  United  States 
alone  had  the  power  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Communist  threat,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  do  ao.  Tbe  multiple  character 
of  the  problems  posed  by  the  Soviet  threat 
can  be  met  adequately  only  by  free  nations 
working  together.  We  may  be  the  strongest 
element  In  that  commimity  biit  we  must 
work  within  It.  It  is  essential  for  this  coun- 
try to  find  a  way  to  exercise  our  proper  In- 
fiuence  as  a  partner  in  a  partnership  and 
not  as  the  leader  telling  others  what  to  do. 

Virginia  plans  to  celebrate,  8  years  from 
now.  on  a  grand  scale  the  350th  anniversary 
of  tbe  first  English  settlement  at  Jamestown. 
In  our  Fourth  of  July  orations  we  point 
with  pride  to  bow  we  lifted  in  Philadelphia 
In  1776  the  banner  of  personal  freedom  to 
which  we  now  expect  the  freedcHn-lovlng 
nations  of  tbe  world  to  rally.  But  history 
tells  us  that  a  brave  little  group  of  freedom- 
loving  Christians  in  Switzerland  won  their 
freedom  some  60  years  before  tbe  first  land- 
ing at  Jamestown.  And  while  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson still  lived  and  still  expounded  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  new  experi- 
ment In  representative  democracy,  a  great 
English  poet  paid  tribute  to  tbe  Swiss  fight 
for  freedom  when  he  wrote  those  Immortal 
llnea: 

"Eternal  spirit  of  the  chalnless  mind! 

Brightest  In  dimgeons,  liberty,  thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  Is  the  heart — ■ 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can 
bind: 

And  when  thy  aona  to  fetters  are  con- 
signed— 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless 
gloom — 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyr- 
dom. 

And  freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every 
wind. 

Chlllonl    Thy  prison  Is  a  holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  fioor  an  altar;  for  'twas  trod. 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnlvard!  May  none  those  marks 
efface  1 

Tat  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.** 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHTTsrrrs 
IN  t^Z  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post  of  April  19,  1953,  by  the 
publisher,  John  Pox.  entitled  "Future 
of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy — The  Soviet 
Goal."  I  believe  this  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well  as  to 
all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ftrruax  oar  Sovrrr  Foreign  Pouct — Th« 
Soviet  Goal 

(By  John  Fox) 

In  order  both  to  anticipate  and  under- 
stand the  foreign  policy  that  wiU  be  td- 
lowed  by  the  Kremlin  slave  masters,  it  Is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  goal 
which  Is  the  aim  and  end  of  everything  they 
do.  It  Is  that  communism  must  conquer  the 
world. 

It  Is  neceasary  also  to  remember  theae  baale 
tenets  of  communism: 

No  other  system  of  government  can  co> 
exist  with  communism. 

All  other  systems  must  be  exterminated 
by  violent  and  bloody  revolution. 

God  does  not  exist. 

Neither  ethics  nor  morality  exists. 

Any  means,  regairdless  of  truth,  are  justi- 
fied to  advance  communism. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that  If 
the  subjects  and  victims  of  the  Communist 
state  should  ever  become  free,  they  would 
wreak  vengeance  on  their  persecutors. 

WHAT  THE  COMMTJNISTS  CANNOT  DO 

The  very  existence  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem as  it  has  developed  depends  upon  mold- 
ing the  minds  and  controlling  the  thinking 
of  their  subjects.  This  cannot  be  done  if 
their  subjects  have  access  to  the  truth  and 
the  means  of  comparing  their  situation  vrlth 
that  of  men  who  live  outside  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled state.  Communism,  there- 
fore, by  its  very  nature  must  prohibit  cer- 
tain things.     They  are: 

1.  Free  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from 
Communist-controlled  areas,  either  by  resi- 
dents of  those  areas  or  foreigners. 

2.  Free  and  uncontrolled  travel  Inside 
Communist-controlled  areas  by  anyone, 
especially  foreigners. 

3.  The  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  now 
In  their  hands,  for  the  reason  that  tbe  In- 
htiman  treatment  which  many  of  them  have 
seen  and  s\iffered  has  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  comrades 
In  Rvisslan  slave  camps.  If  released,  tbey 
would  strip  forever  from  the  Communists  any 
pretense  of  being  anything  but  what  they 
are — slave  ovraers.  hungry  for  mc»-e  slaves. . 
The  Communists  will  offer  to  return  some, 
and  will  claim  that  those  are  all  they  have. 
The  others  will  either  be  retained  as  hope- 
less slaves  or  they  have  already  died,  mostly 
of  torture  and  111  treatment. 

4.  Free  elections  either  in  Russia  cv  In  any 
Communist-controlled  cotmtry.  because  this 
would  mean  their  overthrow  by  a  20-to-l 
majority,  even  In  Russia. 

6.  Free  their  10  million  slaves,  who  are 
guUtless  of  any  crime  other  than  that  they 
Incurred  the  displeasure  or  enmity  of  some- 
one in  power.  Better  than  anyone  else,  they 
understand  and  therefore  hate  the  true 
natxire  of  the  Conununlst  system. 
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0.  Tb«  trm  Ham  and  ezcbftnge  of  books, 
xwvspapen.  and  radio  programs. 

7.  Publicly  attended  and  openly  reported 
trials. 

8.  Free  Latvia.  Estonia,  Lltbuanla,  Poland, 
and  Czeclioslovakla — none  of  whlcb  was  an 
enemy  of  Russia,  and  all  of  wtalcii  wen  en- 
gulfed and  enslaved  witb  neltbar  provocation 
nor  Justice.    Freeing   tbem  would,  for   the 

i         Soviets,  be  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction,  and 
j  the  Communists  have  no  Intention  of  giving 

I         up  anything  substantial. 

WHAT  THKT  KITBT  DO 

They  must  gain  tlnae  so  as  to  Insure  tb« 
suceess  of  the  great  attack. 

Above  all  else  they  must  placate  tbe  United 
States,  the  only  power  on  earth  that  Is  able 
to  resist  them.  They  must  do  It  on  the 
basis,  however,  that  although  tbey  appear  to 
be  making  great  ooacesslons,  tbey  actually 
glM  up  very  little. 

Tbey  must  build  a  new  Iron  curtain  In 
BuraH  along  the  Hne  of  tbelr  present  great- 
est advance.  This  will  permit  them  to  do 
with  the  people  of  the  newly  gained  terrl- 
1    ^  torles  exactly  what  tbey  did  to  tbe  Russian 

'  people. 

WTHAT  THST  WILL  DO 

We  know  tbelr  Intenttoas  and  tbelr  ulti- 
mate goal. 

We  know  the  tbtnci  tbat  tbey  cannot  do. 
We  know  the  tbiogB  tbat  tbey  iniist  do. 
With  aU  this  fcncfwladge  it  la  possible  to 
prMUet  wltb  a  bigb  degree  of  accuracy  wbat 
tlMT  wUt  do,  both  as  a  matter  of  OTerall 
policy,  and  in  particular  fields  in  which  they 
ara  aetlwa,  Tbey  have  already  begim  to  put 
the  new  party  line  into  execution.  Specili- 
catty  ben  Is  what  we  can  expect  tbe  Kremlin 
to  do  since  there  is  nfitAiTu  else  tbat  thef 
can'  do: 

1.  Tbey  will  offer  to  exchange  prisoners 
In  Korea.  They  will  deny  that  tbey  have  aM 
the  prisoners  we  think  tbey  have,  and  win 
claim  that  tbey  never  bad  any  nmre  tban 
those  for  whom  they  offer  to  aoooont. 

The  truth  is  tbat  many  of  their  prisonen 
taken  In  Kore«t  have  already  been  tortured. 
■tkrvMl.  and  froxen  to  death.  Tbey  have  so 
badly  treated  others  tbat  tbey  do  not  dare  to 
exchanga  them.  They  will  claim.  In  all  of 
these  cases,  that  they  never  bad  any  more 
tban  those  to  whom  they  admit. 

An  acceptance  of  tbelr  offer  by  us  wtnild 
cost  them  little. 
a.  They  will  offer  peace  in  Korea. 
Their  peace   offer  will   be   unsatisfactory 
since  it  win  provide  for  a  division  of  thrt 
country.     The  only  terms  that  we  can  ac- 
cept wltb  honor  are  those  which  will  leave 
tbat  nation  undivided  and  free  in  the  true 
sense  with  an  iron-clad  guaranty  of  democ- 
racy— else  our  dead  will  have  died  In  vain. 
An  acceptance  of  tbelr  crffer  by  m  woxXld 
coat  them  little. 

3.  Ttiej  will  either  abolish  or  change  tbe 
ostensible  form  of  the  Comintern,  probably 
proclaiming  that  it  will  confine  its  activities 
under  its  new  name  to  Soviet-controlled 
territory. 

This  win  be  pore  fake  for  foreign  con- 
sumption. The  tntemational  activities  of 
tbe  party  will  continue  to  go  on. 

TTie  announcement,  however,  will  cost 
tbem  nothing. 

4.  Tbey  wUI  offer  to  make  trade  treaties 
with  numerous  countries  in  tbe  free  world 
on  very  favorable  terms. 

This  ts  a  dangerous  offer  because  It  wni 
have  a  great  deal  of  appeal  to  those  who  are 
certain  to  profit  by  trading  with  the  Soviets. 
It  will  fool  many  people  into  believing  that 
this  time  they  really  mean  to  get  along  wltb 
tbe  free  world.  Since  the  Soviets  are  badly 
In  need  of  many  things  which  we  can  pro- 
duce, both  fc»-  their  internal  economy  and 
to  advance  their  preparations  for  war  with 
us,  they  will  actually  benefit  by  an  acceptance 
of  such  an  offer.  Moreover,  since  what  they 
would  give  us  would  be  In  large  part  pro- 
duced by  slaT*  labor.  It  would  cost  tbem 


Ilttte.  In  addlticoi.  tt  wo«dd  provide  new 
channels  in  wblcb  tbelr  agents  could  oper- 
ate. 

6.  Tbey  will  offer  a  treaty  wblcb  will  pro- 
vide for  a  united  Germany. 

This  will  be  attracUve  to  tbe  gullible  i^n^ 
the  ignorant,  especially  among  the  Oenaans. 
but  will  be  loaded  wltb  potential  danger 
since  its  purpose  wlU  be  to  permit  the  swsl- 
lowing  of  tbe  whole  of  Germany  by  tbe 
Soviets. 

This  offer  will  cost  tbem  nothing,  but  If 
accepted  will  result  in  a  great  gain  to  them. 

6.  They  wlU  reestablUh  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  with  friendly  words  and 
perhaps  even  apologies. 

They  wm  severely  punish  those  who  are 
responsible  for  having  exacted  confessions 
of  murder  recently  from  the  Jewish  doctors. 
They  will  proclaim  that  It  is  a  fimdamental 
principle  of  communism  that  no  prejudice  Is 
tolerated. 

Such  words  will  cost  them  nothing  and  will 
tend  to  repair  some  of  the  damage  caused  by 
their  recent  anti-Semitic  line.  But  the 
world  has  seen  the  Soviet  wolf  with  bis 
sheep's  clothing  cast  aside  for  long  enough 
to  recognize  It  for  what  It  is. 

7.  They  will  offer  to  restore  some,  but  not 
all.   German   and   Japanese   prisoner^. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  as  in  the  case 
of  Korean  prisoners.  The  death  and  dis- 
appearance  rates,   however,   will   be   higher. 

8.  They  will  offer  to  return  some,  but  not 
all.  of  the  naTal  vessels  which  the  United 
States  handed  over  to  tbem  to  help  them 
win  the  war. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  return  all,  because 
some  of  them  are  already  inoperative  due  to 
neglect  and  lack  of  maintenance  because  of 
tbe  flltby  way  In  which  the  Soviets  main- 
tain their  ships,  resulting  In  an  unusually 
rapid  deterioration. 

e.  They  will  commute  the  sentence  of 
Oatls  and  release  him. 

They  are  probably  even  now  fattening  him 
up  for  release.  Because  of  tbe  ill  treatment 
and  abiise  which  be  has  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived, they  will,  at  the  sanM  time,  have  to 
reafflrm  his  guilt. 

This  will  cost  tbem  nothing. 

10.  Ihey  will  offlciaUy  disavow  an  con- 
nection with  Conunnnlst  Party  activities 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  especially  in  the 
United  States. 

This  will  cost  them  nothing. 

11.  They  will  cause  the  DaUy  Worker,  offl- 
clal  Communist  Party  newspaper,  to  soften 
the  whole  tone  of  what  tt  prlnU  so  as  to 
asstuge  tbe  alarm  of  tbe  Anwrtean  people. 

This  will  cost  tbem  nothing. 

13.  Tbey  will  offer  to  permit  free  elections 
In  conquered  countries. 

This  will  be  pure  fake  and  recognizable  as 
such.  The  oxM  thing  that  they  wUl  not  and 
cannot  do  Is  permit  non-Communist  sympa- 
thizers from  the  free  world  to  observe  the 
elections. 

The  offer  wiU  cost  them  nothing. 

13.  They  wlU  reassert  their  desire  for  peace 
and  tie  It  to  another  offer  to  abolish  all 
atomic  weapons. 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  invitation  and. 
by  accepting  It.  we  wo".ld  seal  our  own  doom. 
This  would  cost  tbem  nothing. 

14.  There  will  be  a  new  appeal  directed  to 
InteHectuals  which  wUl  resmrect  some  of  the 
old  principles  of  llarxist  and  Leninist  com- 
munism, particularly  emphasizing  the  equal- 
ity of  and  equal  opportunity  to  aU  men 
under  communism,  regardless  of  race,  creed. 
and  color. 

This  wlH  be  pure  nonsense,  coming  from 
the  Great  Slave  State.  Unfortunately,  it 
always  seems  to  have  an  appeal  for  those  not 
willing  to  believe  anything  they  bear  while 
at  the  same  time  shutting  their  eyes  tight 
to  the  record  of  Oommunist  Russia. 

This  will  cost  them  nothing. 

15.  They  wlU  maintain  a  deep  silence  on 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Kstonla.  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  whom  they  bold  to  subjeo- 


tloB.  AU  at  tbem.  although  giilltless  of  any 
WBOogdoing.  were  ruthlessly  seized,  looted, 
pillaged,  burned,  raped,  and  reduced  to  per« 
manent  slavery  by  occupation. 

16.  Tbey  will  tone  down  their  abuse  ot 
our  representatives,  both  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  State  Department. 

Tbe  reason  for  this  is  to  permit  tbe  traitors 
who  are  now  in  their  employ  to  sink  into 
obscurity  so  that  they  may  be  used  again 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

17.  Tbey  wUl  proceed  ruthlessly  with  tbe 
erection  ol  a  new  thick  and  afrsctive  Iron 
Ciirtaln. 

18.  Tbey  will,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  tbelr 
program  and  at  whatever  cost,  run  their  now 
Iron  Curtain  through  Berlin,  oompletely 
sealing  off  the  two  parts  of  tbe  city. 

This  will  cost  tbem  a  great  deal  in  term* 
of  goodwill,  but  is  necessary  IX  the  new 
Iron  Curtain  Is  to  be  effective. 

mx  uauLT 

We,  the  United  States,  are  the  only  nation 
left  able  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the 
plans  of  the  Communist  rulers.  We  will  do 
1  of  3  things: 

1.  We  will  stop  aU  further  progiess  of  tba 
Communists. 

In  that  event  we  shall  have  freed  tha 
bodies,  nrinds.  and  souls  of  800  million  peo- 
ple from  utter  degradation.  We  shall  ban 
saved  civilization — and  finally  we  shall  hava 
saved  ourselves. 

2.  If  we  permit  Soviet  plans  to  be  con- 
s\mimated  the  day  will  come  when  they  ara 
ready. 

On  that  day  every  major  dty  In  the  United 
States  will  simultaneously  disappear  under 
atomic  attack  that  wiU  have  come  without 
warning.  We  shall  have  lost  our  freedom, 
our  strength,  the  very  existence  of  our  Na- 
tion—everything except  our  self-reeped 
That  will  have  been  lost  much  earlier. 
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CaadKt  el  Uuted  States  F«rc««  Aidinf  ' 
Victims  of  RaccBt  Fko^s  ■  E^UW 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  7 

HON.  lEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MABaACHuaairs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTAU*.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  luinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rccxmu)  a  letter 
from  Bertram  Vesey.  chairman  of  tha 
local  flood-relief  organization  in  Grays, 
Essex.  England.  His  letter  shows  how 
helpful  the  members  of  our  Arme<l 
Forces  have  been  in  the  time  of  Eng- 
land's flood  disaster.  It  Is  most  encour-  * 
aging  to  note  this  cooperation  on  the  ' 
part  ol  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  sta- 
tioned far  from  home.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter! 
was  ordered  to  be  jnlnted  in  the  Rscoba. 
as  toUcms:  , 

Post  VrKLWAum  TttaxniT, 
Grays,  Eaaex,  February  13. 19SKi' 
President  EnxwHowiB,  -> 

United  State*  ot  Amerlem. 

Dkas  8ni:  The  voluntary  nursing  membsn  i 
of  tbe  local  Order  o*  St.  John  who  are  also 
workers  for  Port  Welfare  Tilbury  have  been 
taking  an  acUve  part  in  dealing  wltb  tha 
victims  of  the  recent  floods  at  Tilbury,  and 
tbe  reporU  of  these  nurses  of  tbe  behavior 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  Armed 
Forces  is  such  that  I  feel  it  win  not  be  taking 
a  liljerty  In  writing  you  this,  especially  to  ' 
view  of  the  fact  tbat  our  knowledge  of  the 
work  done  by  your  countrymen  is  firsthand. 


In  short,  I  report  that  your  troops  In  this 
district  have  covered  themselves  in  credit 
with  their  courage,  endtirance,  action,  tlre- 
lessness,  unselfishness,  and  courtesy,  which 
conduct  does  more  to  strengthen  the  friend- 
liness between  our  two  countries  tban  any- 
thing I  know. 

Ttumk  you.  sir,  for  reading  this  letter  and 
thank  you.  United  States  of  America. 

As  a  great  favor  to  us.  can  you  make  oiur 
feelings  known  to  some  of  your  countrymen. 
Yours  faithfully, 

BXXTXAIC     VCSST. 
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Taxes  mad  Bad^^el 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXHHSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Taxes  and  Budget."  published 
in  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  American 
of  April  17,  1953. 

There  being  no  object'on,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxes  ako  BtrDosr 

Perhaps  no  issue  before  the  Congress  oc- 
cupies BO  much  of  tbe  thoughts  of  om-  law- 
makers there  as  do  taxes  and  the  budget. 

Some  tell  us  that  we  must  balance  tbe 
budget  before  we  cut  taxes.  Others  tell  us 
that  we  must  cut  the  taxes  and  then  keep 
the  budget  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  probable  Income  under  the  taxes  in 
force. 

There  are  uncertain  factors  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

If  we  have  strikes  such  as  are  affecting  tbe 
Incomes  of  many  workers  at  this  writing, 
there  will  be  less  money  roUlng  into  the 
Treasiuy  than  anticipated. 

If  we  cut  taxes,  we  may  have  a  repetition 
of  the  experience  tbat  followed  the  tax  cut- 
ting engineered  by  the  late  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  one  of  the  two 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  financiers  who 
ever  handled  the  affairs  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department. 

Our  taxes  have  already  reached  the  spot 
where  returns  are  diminishing.  Taxes  are 
so  heavy  that  industry  is  denied  Income  tbat 
it  should  have  for  expansion  and  providing 
employnxent  for  more  wage  earners. 

Under  the  income-tax  laws,  the  natural 
assumption  is  that  prosperity  will  provide 
abundant  revenue  for  the  operation  of  the 
Government.  But  while  thousands,  even 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  workers  are  de- 
nied incomes  by  strikes,  there  is  no  way  of 
calculating  the  possible  income  of  the 
Government. 

Perhaps  the  slashing  of  the  taxes  prq;>osed 
by  Representative  Rxkd  ot  New  York  offers 
a  better  chance  of  relief  for  tbe  people  than 
any  other. 

Fears  are  entertained  that  If  taxes  are  cut 
there  will  not  be  enough  money  to  meet  tbe 
Government's  needs. 

There  are  large  siuns  appropriated  but  not 
spent,  and  the  slashing  of  taxes  will  not 
lessen  these  sums. 

Then,  to  encovu'age  the  advocates  of  a  tax 
slash,  there  is  tbe  experience  of  the  Harding 
administration.  The  cutting  of  taxes  under 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Uellon  was  the 
beginning  of  a  marveloualy  prosperotis  period 
of  American  history  and  a  greater  income 
for  the  Government  than  the  higher  taxes 
had  afforded. 


The  Eisealiower  Coiapass 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  UARTLAmt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22, 1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence entitled  "The  Eisenhower  Com- 
pass," which  appeared  in  the  April  24 
issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  certainly  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  world  with  regard 
to  the  hope  for  peace  as  expressed  by 
our  great  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  greatest  address  of  our  times  on  inter- 
national affairs  was  delivered  last  week  by 
President  Eisenhower  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

A  compass  for  tbe  world  to  steer  by  has 
been  put  before  tbe  peoples  and  governments 
of  every  country — a  charter  for  all  mankind. 

In  essence,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Charter,  which  was  signed  from 
1043  to  1045  not  only  by  the  United  States 
but  by  46  other  governments,  including  the 
Government  of  ttie  Soviet  Union. 

The  Eisenhower  charter  focuses  attention 
on  principle.  It  points  to  self-government 
and  free  elections  as  the  cornerstone  of 
peace.  It  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  tension  on  tbe  attempt  at  dcnnina- 
tion  by  a  single,  unbridled,  aggressive  power. 

Tbe  core  of  the  address  Is  in  these  five 
precepts : 

"First.  No  people  on  earth  can  be  held— 
as  a  people — to  be  an  enemy,  for  all  hvunan- 
ity  shares  tbe  common  hunger  for  peace  and 
fellowship  and  Justice. 

"Second.  No  nation's  security  and  well- 
being  can  be  lastingly  achieved  in  isolation, 
but  only  to  effective  cooperation  with  fellow 
nations. 

"Third.  Any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of 
government  and  an  economic  system  of  its 
own  choosing  is  inalienable. 

"Fourth.  Any  nation's  attonpt  to  dictate 
to  other  nations  their  form  of  government 
is  Indefensible. 

"Fifth.  A  nation's  hope  of  lasting  peace 
cannot  be  firmly  based  upon  any  race  in 
armaments,  but  rather  upon  just  relations 
and  honest  understanding  witb  all  other 
nations." 

Tbe  President  thus  tovlted  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  take  part  in  the  ways 
of  the  free  world.  He  went  further — he 
emphasised  tbst  our  European  recovery 
program  of  economic  aid  is  still  c^en  to  the 
peoples  of  tbe  east  as  well  as  the  west.  He 
said  that  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  might 
well  invest  a  substantial  part  of  their  sav- 
ings from  a  reduction  of  armaments  to  a 
fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruction. 

But  this  can  happen,  Mr.  Eisenhower  re- 
mtods  us,  only  to  a  world  that  begins  to 
witness  the  rebirth  of  triist  among  nations. 
Then  he  turns  to  tbe  compass — the  char- 
ter— and  potots  the  way  for  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  He  calls  for  deeds,  not  mere  rhetoric, 
and  proposes  the  following  concrete  deeds 
to  be  fulfilled: 

1.  The  Immediate  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  prompt  initiation  of  political  dis- 
cussions leadtog  to  tbe  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions to  a  united  Korea.  This  disposes  of 
all  tbe  recent  talk  about  a  divided  Korea. 
His  demand  is  for  not  merely  an  expedient 
truce  to  Korea  but  genuine  peace  to  Asia. 


2.  An  end  to  the  attacks  on  the  security  of 
Tnrtorhlna  and  Malaya. 

S.  CoiK:luslon  of  a  treaty  wltb  Austria 
which  will  free  that  comitry  from  economic 
exploitation  and  from  occupation  by  foreign 
troops. 

4.  An  end  to  the  present  unnattutd  division 
of  Europe  and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  united  Germany,  with  a  government 
based  upon  free  and  secret  elections. 

Tbe  key  to  it  all  is  self-government— the 
right  of  every  people,  tocluding  the  Soviet 
pec^le.  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Then  the  President  asks  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  denied  its  own  people  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government  by 
free  and  secret  elections,  whether  the  Mos- 
cow rulers  at  least  are  prepared  to  allow 
other  nations,  Including  those  of  Bastem  Eu- 
rope, the  free  choice  of  their  own  forms  of 
government  and  the  right  to  associate  freely 
with  other  nations  to  a  worldwide  com- 
munity of  law. 

The  words  of  the  appeal  for  peace  are  un- 
equivocal. They  are  accompanied,  more- 
over, by  a  stem  wamtog  that  the  policies 
of  the  Kremlto  for  8  jrears  have  Instilled  to 
the  free  nations — and  let  none  doubt  tbis-^ 
the  unshakable  conviction  that,  as  long 
as  there  persists  a  threat  to  freedom,  they 
must,  at  any  cost,  remain  armed,  strong,  and 
ready  for  any  risk  of  war. 

There,  in  plato-spoken  sentences,  the 
Kremlto  Is  told  It  can  have  peace — or  It  can 
lead  the  world  to  war.  We  are  ready  to 
either  instance.  We  shall  not  be  intimidated. 
We  shall  not  appease. 

We  are  ready,  too.  to  serve  the  needs, 
rather  than  the  fears,  of  the  world.  Thus 
did  Dwlght  Elsenhower  speak  the  heart  and 
mind  of  America. 

The  responsibility  for  war — if  it  comes— 
will  not  be  oxirs. 

Tbe  responsibility  for  peace — If  It  comes— 
will  be  that  of  a  self-governing  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which,  though  still  fettered, 
can  exercise  to  an  toexorabie  way  tbe  moral 
power  and  pressure  that  200  million  people 
can  exert  when  tbey  know  the  truth.  Tha 
Eisenhower  speech  is  a  dociunent  whose 
words  must  Inevitably  penetrate  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  someday  furnish  tbe  basis  for 
a  true  peace. 


Red  H«ax  m  K»rea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Red  Medicine  Men,"  from  the 
National  AMVET.  which  is  published 
monthly  by  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bed  MxDiciirx  Mxif 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  P.  T. 
Barnum's  succinct  comment  on  the  gulli- 
bility of  those  who  populate  this  land. 

We  scoff  at  being  victimiaed  and  become 
irate  at  the  toslnuatlon  that  we  are  stooges 
or  "fall  guys"  for  the  connlver  and  schemer 
who  admittedly  outwits  us. 

On  tbe  international  scene  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  now  beii^  set  up 
as  victims  of  what  can  be  tbe  most  disas- 
trous hoax  in  history. 
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The  snake  oil  has  started  to  gush  from 
behind  what  a  recent  group  of  touring  Amer" 
lean  newsmen  describe  as  luxurious  gardens 
and  palaces  of  the  Kremlin. 

And  Americans  are  lapping  at  the  snake 
oU  as  if  it  were  the  nectar  of  the  gods  and 
the  potion  of  world  peace. 
Can  we  never  learn? 

During  the  36  yean  since  the  terrorists 
and  the  hoodlum  disciples  of  Marxism  set 
themselves  up  as  representing  the  Russian 
people,  they  have  more  than  a  half  dozen 
times  placated  the  American  people  with 
talk  of  peace  while  plotting  to  bring  the 
Iron  Curtain  crashing  down  on  the  next 
piece  of  choice  real  estate. 

There's  only  one  choice  piece  of  real  es- 
tate left  for  the  Reds  to  grab  to  control  the 
world.  Only  these  United  States  stand  In 
the  way  of  the  communistic  dream  of  world 
conquest. 

After  almost  3  years  of  war  In  Korea  the 
Communists  and  their  stooges  have  decided 
to  adopt  the  old  adage — if  you  cant  lick 
'em,  then  Join  'em — ^temporarily. 

The  Russian  leaders  know  that  Americans 
have  no  stomach  for  war.  They  know  that 
Americans  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  the 
b\isiness  of  peace,  Tliey  know  the  cam- 
paign promises  to  cut  taxes,  reduce  spend- 
ing, and  end  the  war. 

What  better  way  to  appeal  to  American 
good  sportsmanship  than  to  talk  peace? 
Americans  have  short  memories  and  big 
hearts. 

Bring  the  boys  home,  what  Is  3  years  of 
bloody  war  in  Korea?  Cut  the  taxes,  scrap 
the  defense  forces,  close  the  defense  plants — 
forget  the  guys  who  spilled  their  blood  at 
Taegu.  Inchon,  Hamhung,  and  on  Old  Baldy. 
Forget  the  men  who  will  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  the  antiseptio  q\ii*t  of  tao«« 
pltala. 

Here  Americans,  have  another  big  spoonful 
ctf  that  good  ole  snake  oil.  We  art  going 
(o  be  frlenda  from  now  on. 
Bun,  we're  going  to  be  frlenda. 
Our  war  factories  In  Scranton  and  Akron, 
la  Lot  Angeles  and  Texas  City  wUl  grind  to 
ft  halt.  But  not  those  in  Petrograd  and  SU< 
lingrad  or  behind  the  Urals.  Here  the  pro- 
duction wUl  move  faster,  the  tanks  will  b«- 
oome  bigger,  the  planes  more  powerful. 

Oome  over  for  a  vlalt  to  our  aid*,  aaya  %to» 
make  oU.  and  aee  what  w«  are  doing  tor 
"peace." 

And  the  aldeahow  U  great  while  th«  fr«« 
world  relaxes  and  aayt  aU  to  forgivan  untu 
one  bright  Boorniag  after  the  blood  bank 
has  gone  dry,  aa  civil  d«f«M»  posts  gather 
dust,  while  the  Maty  to  la  mothballa  and 
the  Air  Force  bega  for  gaaoline— apeoks  out 
of  the  blue  become  screaming  i«d«atarr«d 
vxiltures  dumping  deeth  and  destruction  on 
homes,  factories,  and  cities  of  the  free  world. 
Too  late  we  see  the  skull  and  crosabonea 
en  the  anake  oil  botUe,  and  aa  the  free  world 
Ilea  dying  the  worda  of  Lenin  drone  through 
the  dust  and  rubble— "the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  imperialist 
states  for  a  long  time  to  unthinkable." 


TIm  dmat  FiU>aster  m  the  Seaale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  FLOam* 

ZN  TBS  8BNATK  OF  THK  UNTTKD  8TATXS 

Wednesday.  April  22, 19S3 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  sepa- 
rate items  which  I  believe  bear  very  help- 


fully on  the  current  filibuster.  The  first 
is  an  article  entitled  "The  Current  De- 
laying Tactics  in  the  Senate,"  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Arthur  Krock  and  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  21. 

The  second  is  an  article  entitled  "Sen- 
ators Will  Filibuster  When  It  Suits  Their 
Aim— Those  in  Present  Talkathon  Often 
Sought  Cloture  Rule."  The  article  was 
written  by  Gould  Lincoln  and  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Star. 

The  third  is  a  portion  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Offshore  Oil  Debate  Only  Begun." 
The  article  was  written  by  the  noted  lib- 
eral. Lowell  Mellett.  and  was  published 
yesterday  in  the  Washington  Star.  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  article  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  Senate 
Just  now  Is  a  remarkably  Interesting  one.  A 
large  group  of  Senators  who  are  oppoeed  to 
filibusters  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  who, 
most  of  them,  have  voted  in  the  past  for 
changes  in  the  rules  to  prevent  filibusters, 
are  now  engaged  In  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined filibusters  the  Senate  has  ever  seen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  article  I  have  read  likewise  be 
included  in  the  part  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoKD.  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  April  ai.  1989] 

Thi  CvaasMT  Dclatino  TACnca  xx  thi 

BCMATS 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASxmoToir.  April  80. — The  near-fillbua- 
ter  against  leglalatlon  revoking  Federal 
claima  to  the  produce  of  offahore  State  lands 
that  Is  being  conducted  by  what  eeems  to 
be  well  less  than  one-third  of  the  Senate 
membership  haa  both  reeemblanoea  and  dlf< 
farencea  to  aimilar  delaying  actions  b*  mi- 
noriUea  in  the  past. 

Some  of  the  aimUarttiea  with  flUbusters  la 
which  southernera  have  engaged  against 
clvU  rights  iHtolation  recommended  by  the 
President  and  favored  by  the  majority  ere 
theees 

1.  The  aeaators  bow  making  what  Demo- 
cratic leader  Johmom  of  T^as  calto  long- 
winded  speeches,  and  Senator  Lons,  of  Loul- 
•iaaa.  calto  by  its  truer  asme,  deny  they  v% 
ftllbustertng  or  will. 

a.  Their  objecUve  to  to  frustrate  the  wUl 
of  the  majority,  btpartlsen  thto  time,  and  the 
execuuon  of  a  Presidential  and  party  plat- 
form pledge. 

S.  No  new  facts  or  even  Ideas  have  entered 
the  debate  over  legislation  which  Congress 
has  passed  twice  before,  but  with  toss  than 
the  two-thirds  required  to  override  the  vetoes 
by  President  Truman  that  followed. 

4.  The  oppoeltion  orators  make  the  same 
claim  the  eouthem  flllbusterers  always 
have,  that  they  seek  to  protect  the  people 
from  sumptuary  legislation  being  pressed  by 
a  temporary  majority. 

Among  the  differencee  are  these: 

1.  Most  of  the  opponenU  of  the  quitclaim 
bill  are  Senators  who  have  denounced  the 
southern  Democrats  for  similar  efforts 
against  clvU  rights  bUls;  who  urge  the  repeal 
of  rule  22  which  makes  It  dUBcxilt  to  termi- 
nate their  present  effort,  as  It  did  those  by 
the  southern  fllibusterers;  and  who  deecrlbe 
themselvee  as  liberals,  with  the  implication 
that  all  who  do  not  share  their  views  are 
llllberals. 

2,  Two  of  thetr  number  are  southern  Dem- 
ocrats, whereas  in  the  civil  rights  battles  no 
northerners  aastoted  the  flUbusterera. 


8.  Nearly  all  the  State  governors,  or  at- 
torneys general,  or  legislatures  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  quitclaim  bill  have  gone  on 
record  in  Its  favor. 

4.  Where  the  southern  flllbusterers  In  the 
past  have  relied  wholly  on  talking  legisla- 
tion to  death  in  the  Senate  by  blocking  other 
bills  that  could  not  be  delayed  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time,  these  liberal  Senators  are  trying  to 
hold  out  In  the  hope  that  they  can  arouse 
siifflclent  public  pressiu^  to  force  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  President  to 
abandon  their  pledge.  The  only  effect  of 
this  strategy  so  far  seems  to  have  been  to 
revive  an  editorial  attack  In  the  same  news- 
papers which  made  it  unsuccessfully  before. 

CISXNHOWKB'S  PSOMISX 

Extracts  from  a  speech  by  Oeneral  Elsen- 
hower at  New  Orleans.  April  13,  1952.  demon- 
strate how  thoroughly  and  definitely  the 
pledge  was  made.  Said  the  Republican  can- 
didate: 

"The  attack  on  the  tldelands  [marginal 
seabeds  within  the  historic  boundaries  of 
the  maritime  States)  is  only  a  part  of  the 
effort  of  the  Truman  administration  to  amass 
more  power  and  money.  •  •  •  My  views  ar« 
In  line  with  my  party's  platform.  I  favor  the 
recognition  of  clear  legal  title  to  these  lands 
(inland  as  well  as  offshore)  in  each  of  the 
48  SUtes.  •  •  •  Twice  by  substantial  ma- 
jorities both  Houses  of  Congress  have  voted 
to  recognize  the  traditional  concept  of  State 
ownership.  •  •  •  I  would  approve  such  acta 
of  Congress." 

Oeneral  Elsenhower  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  majority.  In  certifying 
certain  paramount  Federal  rtghta  in  these 
areas,  "expressly  recognised  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  matters  of  ownership 
and  title."  as  it  did.  Furthermore,  he 
echoed  the  criticism  of  the  majority's  reason- 
ing that  Justice  Reed  made  in  the  deolalons 
affecting  Texas'  claim  to  its  offahore  lands. 
This  was  that  it  opened  the  way  to  Federal 
claim  of  paramount  rights  In  the  beds  of 
inland  State  waters  if  the  dlacovery  in  them 
of  uranium,  for  example,  should  Impel  Wash- 
ington suddenly  to  make  that  claim  after 
State  rlghta  had  remained  unqueatloned  for 
a  hundred  years  (aa  was  done  in  the  offshore 
sealands  after  oil  was  found  there), 

Mm  ANo  rmAMxruam 
"The  needa  of  defenae  and  foreign  sffeire 
alone,"  wrote  Juatlee  Reed,  "cannot  transfer 
ownership  of  an  ocean  bed  from  a  State  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  any  more  thM  they 
could  transfer  iron  ore  under  uplands  from 
SUte  to  Federal  ownership.''    Yet  the  Su- 

Kme  Court  majority  cited  these  needs  as  a 
to  for  ita  dental  of  offshore  tlUe  to  tha 
Butes.  Taking  the  hint,  Oeneral  ■!«•&• 
hower  said  at  New  Orleans: 

"Ths  policy  of  the  Washlagtoa  power* 
mongers  to  a  policy  of  grab  (the  current 
legislation  la  alwaya  referred  to  aa  a  *grab* 
by  iu  opponenU).  •  •  •  What  about  the 
iron  ore  under  the  navigable  watera  of  Mln- 
neeoU  and  the  coal  under  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  other 
SUtesf" 

And  in  the  issue  over  the  offshore  lands 
claim  of  Texas  (unique  in  that  Texas  "public 
lands "  were  specifically  reeerved  for  SUte 
ownership  In  the  treaty  of  annexation)  the 
Republican  candidate  followed  the  lead  given 
by  JusUce  Frankfurter  In  his  dissent: 
The  submerged  lands  now  in  contro- 
versy were  part  of  the  domain  of  Texas  when 
she  was  on  her  own.  The  Court  now  decides 
that  when  Texas  entered  the  Union  she  lost 
what  she  had  and  the  United  States  ac- 
quired It.  Bow  that  shift  came  to  paas  re- 
mains for  me  a  puzzle.** 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  new  burst 
of  opposition  can  induce  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration to  surrender  its  basic  position. 
But  It  is  definitely  not  pledged  to  quitclaim 
Federal  paramount  rights  over  proceeds  from 
the  bed  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 
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rytom    the    Washington    Kvenlng    Star    of 

Aprn  21,  1953) 
SENATOas  Wnx  FiLUusru  Wh«i»  It  Scrrs 

THKia  Ant— Tho8«  nr  Paasxirr  Taueatbom 

OrrxN  SouoHT  CLortraz  Rin.a 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

A  minority  of  the  Senate  to  engaged  In  the 
time-honored  practice  of  talk-to-defeat — 
which  Is  popularly  known  as  a  filibuster. 
No  Senator  worth  his  salt  will  ever  admit 
he  is  taking  part  In  a  filibuster.  Always 
these  talkathons  are — by  the  participants — 
called  efforts  to  enligtiten  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  so  bring  pressure  to  defeat  pending 
legislation.  Today,  it  Is  the  so-called  tide- 
lands  bill,  which  President  Eisenhower  and 
hto  Republican — and  Democratic — support- 
ers promised  to  enact  into  law  dtirlng  the 
last  campaign. 

Throe  weeks  ago.  the  Senate  began  consid- 
eration of  this  measure.'  Since  then  the  talk 
has  been  constant,  often  with  only  a  cor- 
poral's guard  on  duty  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
opinion  of  Majority  Leader  Tatt,  everything 
has  been  said  about  the  tldelands  bill  that 
can  be  said,  not  only  during  the  present 
debate  but  during  Senate  debates  on  similar 
measures  in  the  past,  meastires  twice  passed 
only  to  be  vetoed  by  former  President  Tru- 
man. 

FACZS  PASSACS 

The  talkers  well  understand  that  If  th9 
bill  Is  allowed  to  go  to  a  vote  it  will  pass 
by  a  considerable  majority.  Just  as  a  similar 
measure  recently  passed  the  Hoiue.  Their 
cry  to.  however,  that  the  tldelands  bill  will 
rob  the  people  in  45  SUtes  of  valuable  oil 
deposiu  and  turn  those  deposlu  and  their 
development  over  to  threa  SUtea,  Taxaa, 
Louisiana,  and  California. 

The  retort  of  tldelands  bill  supporUra  to 
that  theae  tonds  and  the  dcpoalta  in  them 
belong  to  the  SUtea  and  havs  alwaya  ao 
belonged;  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  nsvsr 
claimed  theae  Unda  and  depoalU  until  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Dealera  came  into  control  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  New  Deal  backgrounds,  declared 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  "para- 
mount InUreat"  in  them. 

The  Fair  Dealera  are  up  in  arms,  in 
the  SenaU  and  out,  against  the  passage  of 
legtoUtlon  which  would  give  the  SUtes  thsse 
submerged  lands  and  deposlto.  The  charge 
by  Senator  Tarr  that  the  Fair  Dealere  are 
filibustering  has  stung  them.  Some  of  theae 
genUtmen  have  been  violent  la  their  deiiuu- 
elation  of  filibusters  eonduoted  against  the 
passage  of  olvU-rlghts  legislation,  like  the 
antUynchliig  bill,  the  antipoU  tax  biU,  and 
the  FBPO  bUl.  Senator  Lbmmam.  Dsmoerat« 
of  New  York,  for  example,  does  not  relish 
being  called  a  fiUbusterer.  Indeed,  he  has 
told  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  Senator  Tait, 
that  he  haa  alwaya  favored  an  effective  clo- 
ture rule,  capable  of  bringing  debate  in  the 
Senate  to  an  end,  and  so  giving  a  majority  an 
opportunity  to  vote  legialaUon  up  or  down, 
vaon  nxitam  chanob 

The  New  Tork  Democrat  pointed  out  that 
he  and  his  frlenda  tried  to  have  the  Senate 
adopt  a  change  in  the  rulee — ^for  cloture — 
St  the  opening  of  the  present  aeeslon  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Tatt.  he  said,  put  his  foot 
down,  and  the  effort  failed.  It  111  becomes 
the  majority  leader  to  cry  "filibuster"  at  thU 
Juncture,  Senator  Lbhman  Uxinted.  Almost, 
It  sounded,  as  though  Mr.  Lehuan  was 
ready  to  swap  the  oil  lands  for  a  change  in 
the  Senate  rules — which  would  permit  the 
passage  of  dvU-righte  tagtolaUon.  Almost, 
but  not  quite. 

"We  feel."  said  Senator  Lkhman.  "that  the 
American  public  has  not  been  adequately  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  legislation  now 
before  us."  The  Senator  sounds  very  like 
those  Senators  who  debated  and  debated  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  sent  to 
the  Senate  immediately  after  the  First  World 
War  by  President  Wilson.  Indeed,  if  Senator 
I'HMAN  has  hto  way.  the  same  fate  wlU  over- 


come the  tldelands  bill  as  struck  down  the 
League  of  NaUons  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  New  York  Democrat  Inslste  there  Is  no 
partisan  polities  In  these  tactics  of  delay  and 
defeat  In  which  he  and  his  allies  are  now 
engaging.  It  is  Just  a  byproduct,  not  in- 
tentional, therefore,  that  a  defeat  of  the  tide- 
lands  measure  would  mean  a  defeat  of  an 
Eisenhower  pledge,  given  during  the  last 
campaign  to  the  people  of  two  big  SUtes 
which  gave  him  their  electoral  votes.  Cali- 
fomto  and  Texas,  and  to  the  people  of 
Loutolana  who  voted  in  large  numbers  for 
him.  It  to  Just  a  byproduct  that  a  defeat 
of  the  tldelands  bill,  or  its  long  delay,  woVd 
throw  the  Umeuble  of  the  Elsenhower  and 
Republican   Congress   out   of   kilter. 

The  situation  In  the  Senate  to  evidence 
that  Senators,  as  long  as  they  have  the 
weapon  of  imllmlted  debate,  whether  they 
be  liberals  or  hard-shell  conservatives,  will 
use  it  when  it  suite  their  purpose. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  at 
Aprtl  21.  1953) 

OnsHOBE  On.  DxaATz  Only  Begttn — Arnsx  3 
Weeks  Only  6  or  20  Fikm  Opponents  Have 
Has  Theix  Bat  amd  That  Onlt  om  One 
Pkoposed  Amendment 

(By  LoweU  Mellett) 

The  situation  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
Just  now  to  a  remarkably  interesting  one, 
A  large  group  of  Senators  who  are  oppoeed 
to  filibusters  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
who.  most  of  them,  have  voted  in  the  past 
for  changes  In  the  rulee  to  prevent  filibusters, 
are  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined filibusters  the  Senate  ever  has  seen. 
They  do  not  admit  It  to  a  filibuster,  of  course. 
Their  position  was  expreesed  on  Saturday  by 
Senator  Douolas,  Democrat,  of  Illinoto: 

"I  think  It  to  well  to  realize  what  a  mi- 
buster  is,  A  filibuster  is  prolonged  debate 
intended  to  prevent  a  vote.  We  who  oppoae 
the  pending  measure  are  not  trying  %o  pre- 
vent a  vote  •  •  •  but  we  want  It  to  oome 
on  the  part  of  Senators  with  informed  mlnda 
and  aensltlve  oonsclences,  *  *  *  We  believe 
that  it  will  require  aoma  time  to  remove  the 
mlste  of  mialnformattoa  from  their  mlnda 
and  let  the  sun  of  truth  shine  through." 

Nevertheleaa  and  notwUhaUndlng,  what's 
happening  In  the  Senate  to  what's  commonly 
called  a  filibuster  and  It  bids  fair  to  be  a 
recordbreaker  before  It  ends,  if  It  ever  does. 


FVM  BSNiyi'MS 
BXTEN8X0N  OF  RXMARK8 

HON.  ROBERT  C  (BOB)  WILSON 

OP  CALirORHIA 

IN  TBI  ROUSI  OF  RKPRXSSNTATXVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  22. 19Si 

Mr,  WILSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Sp^er,  free  enterprise  is  only  as  strong 
as  those  who  engage  in  it  Self -regula- 
tion and  cooperative  effort  by  progres- 
sive business  firms  can  do  more  to  pro- 
tect the  future  of  free  enterprise  than 
all  the  laws  this  body  could  write. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  real  pride  that 
I  submit  the  following  resolution  adopted 
on  March  30.  1953,  by  the  North  Park 
Business  Club,  of  San  Diego.  Calif. : 

Whereas  the  national  admintotratlon.  due 
to  Ite  campaign  pledges,  has  taken  the  con- 
trote  from  most  of  the  commodities  used 
by  Americans  today:  and 

Whereas  this  is  a  demonstration  In  ac- 
tion of  the  principle  of  free  enterprise, 
which  has  made  thto  Nation  the  greatest 
in  the  htotory  of  the  world;  and 


Whereas  the  President  has  appealed  to 
business  and  other  leaders  to  be  Americans 
and  make  every  effort  to  hold  the  line  in 
all  prices :  Therefore  the  North  Park  Business 
Olub,  meeting  on  Monday.  March  23.  in  regu- 
lar session,  does  hereby  pledge  all  members 
to  support  the  President'*  plea  100  percent, 
and  we  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  that  we 
will  hold  down  prices  in  all  of  our  dealings 
in  acccHTdance  with  thto  policy,  in  order  that 
the  free  exchange  of  goods  under  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  shall  be  in  full  opera- 
tion. Only  in  such  a  solemn  cooperative 
act  can  we  cltiaens  continue  to  live  withoTrt 
economic  controls,  which  are  dtotinctly  not 
American  in  principle. 

Anobew  H.  Ekeuv, 
President,  North  Park  Busineaa  Club. 


Atrocities  Against  American  Prisoners 
of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSa 
Wednesday,  AprU  22. 1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
by  the  news  dispatches  this  morning  that 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  are  calling  for  a  congressional  In- 
vestigation Into  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  by  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  Communists.  On  Jcuiu- 
ary  13  I  Introduced  House  Resolution  74, 
calling  for  an  investigation  into  the 
atrocities  committed  against  pur  Amer- 
ican boys  taken  pilsoners  In  Korea.  This 
resolution  was  refei*red  to  the  Rules 
Committee, 

To  date,  a  great  wall  of  silence  has  ex- 
isted in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  under  Messrs.  Truman 
and  Aoheson.  concerning  the  treatment 
of  American  prlsonera  of  war.  In  the 
Pentagon  files  there  are  a  gnat  aajMiy 
aotual  photographs  of  Amenoan  boys 
who  have  been  the  vletlms  of  Communist 
atrocity  murders.  Very  few  of  these  ple- 
tures  havt  been  released  to  the  general 
pubUe. 

It  is  ay  guess  that  prior  to  this  week's 
disclosures  of  the  treatment  of  prlsontrs 
of  war.  from  ao  to  SO  American  soldlert 
returned,  whom  the  Communists  intend- 
ed as  victims  of  their  atrocities.  These 
American  boys  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  by  pretending  to  be  dead,  and 
by  other  means,  when  they  with  many 
of  their  buddies  were  lined  up  to  be  mas- 
sacred by  Communists.  In  this  manner 
a  few  escaped  the  fate  of  many  of  their 
comrades  and  returned  to  American 
lines.  Yet,  the  American  public  has 
learned  little  or  nothing  of  these  atrocity 
stories. 

I  have  in  my  files  letters  from  a  great 
number  of  parents  who  have  been 
searching  since  1950  for  news  of  their 
lost  sons.  Naturally,  they  endeavor  to 
contact  every  returned  soldier  who  had 
served  in  their  son's  company  or  who 
was  in  the  same  battle  engagement  from 
which  their  boy  did  not  return.  Many 
of  these  parents  report  that  after  the  ini- 
tial contact,  either  by  letter  or  conver- 
sation, they  find  the  returned  soldier 
evasive  and  silent,  and  they  Intimate  in 
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their  letto^  that  someone  has  appar* 
ently  put  pressxire  on  these  returned 
soldiers  not  to  talk. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  Truman  ad< 
ministration  have  also  maintained  a 
great  wall  of  silence  on  the  Communist 
technique  known  as  brain  washing.  This 
week  many  of  our  American  boys  are 
talking  about  their  indoctrination  by  the 
Communists  and  are  letting  the  Ameri- 
can public  know  that  the  Communists 
have  tried  to  win  over  the  minds  of 
American  boys.  In  many  cases  the 
brain-washing  technique  has  gone  £is  far 
as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  cases  of  Cardi- 
nals Mindszenty  and  Stepinac.  Many 
Informed  people  think  that  in  the  near 
future  America  will  find  out  that  quite 
a  nimiber  of  our  boys  have  embraced  the 
Communist  Ideology  because  they  have 
been  subjected  to  an  unrelenting  brain- 
washing teclinique.  Yet,  vmtil  very  re- 
cently the  Pentagon  and  the  officials  of 
our  Government  have  refused  to  ac- 
quaint the  American  public  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Communists'  tactics  in  de- 
stroying men's  minds. 

The  Democratic  administration  vmder 
President  Tnmian  kept  most  of  this  in- 
formation from  the  American  public  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  these  facts  to 
influence  the  election  last  November. 
The  Pentagon,  in  my  estimation,  was 
subservient  to  the  administration  and 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  it  in  keeping 
these  facts  from  the  American  people. 

The  Republican  administration  under 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  certainly  has  no 
reason  to  hide  the  errors  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  past  administration,  and. 
as  has  been  proven  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  when  great  issues 
are  at  stake  and  Govenmient  officials 
refuse  to  act.  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  Whether  the  American  people 
prefer  to  remain  uninformed  about  the 
truths  of  the  Korean  atrocity  situation, 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they  want 
as  much  of  the  truth  and  facts  as  can  be 
substantiated,  is  a  question  which  the 
people  themselves  will  have  to  decide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to 
get  the  truth  would  be  to  have  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives investigate  the  facts,  as  outlined  in 
House  Resolution  74. 


Entraace  of  Mexicaa  Alien*  Into  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  auzona 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22. 1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Shame  on  Tou,  Senator," 
dealing  with  the  entrance  of  Mexican 
aliens  into  the  United  States,  published 
in  ttie  Arizona  Republic  for  April  20, 
1953. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

Bhams  oh  You.  Ssmato* 

Everybody  U  entitled  to  an  honest  mistake 
now  and  then.  And  It  appears  that  Senator 
Pat  McCabeah,  of  Nevada,  has  made  one 
concerning  his  neighboring  State  of  Arlaona. 
The  Senator's  mistake  is  common.  Like 
many  others,  he  seems  to  be  confused  by 
the  term  "wetback" — meaning  a  Mexican 
national  who  enters  the  United  States  U- 
legally.  A  wetback  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  "braoero,"  a  Mexican  national  who 
enters  this  country  for  short-term  agricul- 
tural employment  with  the  permlsalon  of 
his  government. 

It  aU  came  up  In  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hearing  concerning  elimi- 
nation of  border  patrol  planes.  An  immi- 
gration official  told  the  Senators  that  about 
90  p>ercent  of  the  aliens  expelled  from  this 
country  last  year  were  wetbacks,  meaning 
they  were  here  illegally.  Whereupon  Senator 
McCakran  is  reported  to  have  commented: 

"We  might  Just  as  well  face  this  thing 
realistically.  The  agricultural  people  •  •  • 
in  California,  Arisona,  New  Mexico,  Texas 
•  •  •  want  this  farm  labor.  They  Just  can- 
not get  along  without  It." 

Which  Is  where  the  Senator  got  off  the 
beam.  Arizona  agrlcultxuists  do  not  want 
wetback  labor.  They  do  want  and  do  em- 
ploy authorized  braceroe.  But  both  United 
States  and  Mexican  labor  and  immigration 
officials  have  praised  Arizona  for  Its  excel- 
lent record  In  the  program  to  eliminate 
wetback  employnwnt. 

So,  Senator,  say  what  you  please  about 
other  States.  But  when  you  speak  of  Ari- 
zona, please  be  accurate. 


Lesson  From  Trmity  Issne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  22.  1953 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Humboldt  Standard  of  April 
17.  1953: 

LCSSON  Pbom  Tumitt  Issttx 

With  the  endoraenient  of  the  project  by 
the  California  State  £>epartment  of  Public 
WcM-ks,  and  carrying  the  approval  of  Gover- 
nor Warren,  the  controversial  Trinity  diver- 
sion program  now  Is  transferred  from  the 
State  to  the  Federal  scene,  and  the  regional 
dispute  that  has  marked  the  course  of  the 
Issue  henceforth  will  be  fought  out  before 
Congress. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  therefore, 
California,  as  a  State,  has  officially  accepted 
the  |MH3gram  and  Is  committed  to  Its  pro- 
jected completion.  However,  the  project  still 
faces  the  matter  of  congressional  approval 
and,  more  important,  the  allocation  of  some 
•207.334,000  to  finance  the  envisioned  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  recommendation  that  went  forward 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interim  Douglas  McKay 
frcon  Sacramento,  the  State  public-works 
department  urged  that  the  project  be  carried 
to  completion  "at  the  earliest  possible  date." 
But  here,  again,  it  Is  likely  that  the  project 
is  apt  to  face  some  additional  hurdles,  not 
to  mention  the  continued  opposition  Indi- 
cated by  local  Interests. 

First  obstacle  on  the  congressional  course 
Is  the  declared  Intention  (hi  the  part  of  both 


the   new   administration   and   Congre—   to 

limit  public-works  projects  to  those  which 
are  deemed  absolutely  essential.  In  keeping 
with  the  newly  enunciated  policy  of  economy 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Thus,  the 
question  certainly  will  arise  as  to  the  rela- 
tive urgency  of  the  need  for  the  project. 

Another  consideration  that  la  not  to  be 
overlooked  Is  the  apparent  change  of  policy 
and  attitude  that  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
direction  of  Secretary  McKay  ever  since  he 
took  over  last  January.  One  of  McKay's 
first  directives  was  for  a  close  scrutiny  of 
all  projects  in  progress  and  under  consider- 
ation, accompanied  by  radical  changes  of 
personnel  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

As  the  situation  stands,  again,  the  Federal 
sanction  of  the  Trinity  project  was  given  by 
McKay's  predecessor  in  office,  largely  on  hla 
own,  even  whUe  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
Itself  was  engaged  In  a  study  of  the  general 
water  needs  of  northern  California.  And 
it  was  this  summary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  former  Interior  Secretary  that  motivated 
much  of  the  regional  oppoeltlon  In  the  con- 
troversy here  in  California. 

In  this  latter  connection.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  on  the  same  day  the  California 
recommendation  was  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Representative 
Noaais  P0OT.80M  of  California,  Introduced  a 
bill  In  Congress  which  would  abolish  the 
Secretary  of  Interior's  power  to  authorlae 
reclamation  projects.  Pottlson  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Congress  granted  this  author- 
ity In  1939  but.  he  added  "to  the  dismay  of 
many  of  us.  this  innocent-looking  provision 
was  used  by  Former  Secretary  Chapman  to 
authorize  a  project  In  excess  of  $200  mUllon 
without  further  hearings  by  any  congres- 
sional committee"  (apparently  referring  to 
the  Trinity  project) . 

The  point  here  Is  that  the  adoption  of 
proposed  new  legislation  by  Congress  would 
eliminate  the  development  of  controverslea 
of  the  type  Involved  in  the  Trinity  situation. 
Such  legislation  would.  Indeed,  clarify  the 
relative  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government — a 
clarification  Involving  a  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples that  Is  long  overdue. 

Criticism  of  the  Trinity  project  has  been 
based  largely  upon  resentment  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  Federal  agencies  in  forcing 
It  and  other  similar  programs  through,  with- 
out reference  to  Congress,  or  to  the  States 
and  regions  concerned,  at  least  not  untU 
action  has  gone  so  far  as  to  represent  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  this  procedure  likewise  Is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  methods  employed  by  the  Army 
engineers  in  connection  with  public  works 
projects  relating  to  rivers  and  harbors, 
wherein  the  Federal  agency  habitually  con- 
ducts exhaustive  hearings  at  which  all  Inter- 
ests concerned  may  present  their  evidencs 
and  opinions. 

And  regardless  of  the  controversy  over  tb« 
Trinity  program  and  Irrespective  of  the  final 
outcome  of  the  project,  the  proposed  law  is 
a  good  one,  since  It  would  eliminate  ths 
basic  point  of  friction  that  has  led  to  mis- 
understandings, discord  and  bitter  contro- 
versy. 


At  the  Crouroud$  n  United  States  Tradt 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  lOBsissim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  Aprti  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  B4r.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  would 
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nke  to  Inserts  the  1ticoRi>'a  speech  de- 
livered before  the  Eighth  Mississippi 
Valley  World  Trade  Conference  at  New 
Orleans,  on  April  17,  by  the  Honorable 
Thruston  Ballard  Morton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Secretary 
Morton's  speech  is  a  splendid  statement 
of  purpose  for  the  new  administration. 
I  hope  that  the  leadership  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  owes  its  majority  to  the 
President  who  appointed  Secretary  Mor- 
ton, will  follow  President  Eisenhower's 
trade  policy  as  enunciated  here. 
The  speech  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  that  you  invited  me  down 
here  to  the  beautiful  city  of  New  Orleans, 
one  of  the  United  States'  chief  gateways  to 
the  world  and  also  one  of  the  world's  main 
portals  to  the  United  States.  Since  this  city, 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley,  has  such 
an  Important  stake  In  International  trade,  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  like  to  know  how 
the  administration  feels  about  your  theme, 
"Balance  Trade,  Reduce  Aid." 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
agree  that  it  Is  in  oxir  national  Interest  and 
in  the  Interest  of  the  entire  free  world  that 
we  Increase  trade  and  thus  reduce  the  need 
for  aid.  But  we  are.  In  1963,  at  the  cross- 
roads in  United  States  trade  policy. 

This  administration  Is  going  to  be  assailed 
with  two  lines  of  argument.  On  the  one 
band.  Important  groups  will  be  saying:  "We 
must  keep  the  American  market  for  Amer- 
ican products.  Why  should  we  want  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  trade  and  thus  make  our- 
selves dependent  upon  other  nations  over 
whom  we  have  no  possible  means  of  con- 
trol? Why  should  we  share  our  incompara- 
bly rich  and  extensive  markets  with  other 
nations  and  allow  foreign  goods  to  compete 
with  the  products  of  American  workers?" 

They  will  also  argue  that  we  must  keep 
out  the  goods  of  foreign  countries  produced 
by  cheap  labor  In  order  to  avoid  lowering 
our  standard  of  living.  They  will  claim  that 
If  we  permit  imports  from  abroad  we  will 
be  faced  with  unemployment  in  oxir  indus- 
tries and  the  closing  down  of  productive 
facilities. 

Then  as  a  final  argument,  the  opponents 
of  any  measure  to  lower  barriers  of  trade 
will  note  that  our  tariffs  are  the  lowest  they 
have  ever  been  in  our  history,  lower  than 
many  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  Why, 
they  conclude,  should  we  lower  them  any 
further? 

On  the  other  side  we  have  those  groups 
which  wUl  contend  that  without  a  solid 
economic  foundation  the  mutual  defense 
effort  In  the  free  world  is  built  on  quicksand. 
They  will  point  out  that  we  cannot  have 
International  political  cooperation  and  eco- 
nomic isolation.  They  will  say  that  with  our 
storehouses  piling  up  with  butter,  cheese, 
dried  milk,  cotton,  grains,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, it  does  not  take  much  Imagination 
to  realize  how  dependent  we  are  on  export 
markete.  If  we  try  to  keep  the  American 
market  for  our  products,  foreigners  are  go- 
ing to  keep  theirs  for  their  products. 

This  Bide  also  will  point  out  that  It  makes 
no  sense  to  say  that  low  labor  costs  abroad 
can  cut  our  standard  of  living  if  we  Import. 

They  will  note  that  American  automobUe 
factory  workers  get  higher  wages  than  those 
of  any  other  country  and  better  pay  than 
most  workers  In  other  American  nonexport 
industries.  But  American  cars  are  cheaper 
than  foreign  cars  and  can  vmdersell  them  in 
open  competition.  The  Important  factor  in 
trade  Isnt  the  wage  per  day;  It's  the  wage 
per  unit  of  product.  Our  workers,  with  the 
mechanized  means  of  production  and  highly 
developed  technology,  are  able  to  produce  a 
greater  nxunber  of  products  per  hour,  thus 


resulting  In  lower  costs  per  unit  even  though 
their  wages  per  hour  are  high. 

Furthermore,  they  wiU  note,  the  United 
States  economy  has  developed  on  the  basis 
0*  the  theory  that  competition  Is  what  keeps 
our  system  djmamlc  and  progressive.  Give 
In  to  the  protection  sentiment,  they  say,  and 
you  destroy  the  ingredient  In  American  soci- 
ety that  makes  it  grow. 

And,  lastly,  they  will  reply  that  our  tariffs 
may  be  the  lowest  In  our  history,  but  that 
there  are  still  many,  many  rates  ranging 
from  60  to  400  percent  ad  valorem. 

And  so  the  battle  rages.  Although  the 
arguments  of  those  who  recognise  the  need 
for  lowering  barriers  to  trade  may  be  more 
persuasive  in  the  abstract,  the  troops  with 
special  interests  are  infinitely  more  effective 
in  getting  their  views  presented  where  't 
counts  the  most — before  our  legislators.  If 
we  are  ever  to  get  a  strong  foreign-trade 
poUcy  capable  of  serving  as  the  foundation 
for  a  strong  free-world  defense  effort,  it  Is 
Inctunbent  upon  groups  such  as  yours  to 
stimulate  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
Issues  Involved. 

I'd  like  to  take  myself  out  of  this  cross- 
fire and  give  you  some  of  the  facts  which 
reveal  the  dangers  to  the  United  States  of 
pulling  back  from  our  policy  of  international 
cooperation  In  the  field  of  trade. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  diplomacy  was 
a  matter  of  ambassadors  Influencing  indi- 
viduals in  power  In  foreign  countries  and 
dealing  solely  in  the  political  pUne.  Eco- 
nomic and  trade  policy  are  very  much  a  part 
of  our  diplomacy  and  our  defense  effort. 
President  Elsenhower  put  it  very  weU  In  his 
Inaugural  address: 

"We  are  linked  to  aU  free  peoples  not 
merely  by  a  noble  idea  but  by  a  simple  need. 
No  free  people  can  for  long  cling  to  any 
privilege  or  enjoy  any  safety  in  economic 
solitude.  For  all  our  own  material  might, 
even  we  need  markets  in  the  world  for  the 
surpluses  of  our  farms  and  our  factco-ies. 
Equally,  we  need  for  these  same  farms  and 
factories  vital  materials  and  products  of  dis- 
tant lands.  This  basic  law  of  interdepend- 
ence, so  manifest  in  the  commerce  of  peace, 
applies  with  thousandfold  intensity  In  the 
event  of  war." 

A  most  important  part  of  our  leadership 
is  how  to  provide  an  economic  foundation 
for  a  healthy  free  world — how  to  build 
strength  and  security  to  counter  both  the 
Communist  threats  of  aggression  and  the 
Communist  efforts  to  divide  the  free  world. 
This  problem  is  Jxist  as  real  today  as  it 
was  3  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  when  the 
Communists  laimched  on  the  newest  zig  of 
their  zigzag  policy.  If  we  don't  oxne  up  with 
the  right  answers  it  isn't  going  to  matter 
to  any  of  us  how  much  cheese,  glassware, 
silk  scarves,  tunafish,  and  shrimp  enter  the 
United  States  in  1953,  1954,  or  any  other 
year. 

The  Kremlin's  policy  Is  to  create  weakness 
and  dlsimity  In  the  free  world.  Those  who 
tend  to  pass  off  lightly  the  part  that  the 
United  States  trade  policy  plays  in  our  over- 
all foreign  policy  should  read  the  article 
that  Stalin  wrote  before  his  death  in  the 
Russian  magazine  Bolshevik  for  October 
1952: 

"The  most  important  result  of  the  Second 
World  War  in  its  economic  consequences 
must  be  considered  the  disintegration  of  a 
united,  all-embracing  world  market.  This 
circumstance  determined  further  the  deep- 
ening of  the  general  crisis  of  the  capitalist 
system.  •  •  • 

"Idleness  of  enterprises  In  these  cotm tries 
will  Increase.  In  this,  properly  speaking, 
there  consists  a  deepening  of  the  general 
crisis  of  the  world  capitalist  system  in  con- 
nection with  the  disintegration  of  the  vorld 
market." 

Stalin  saw  that  crisis  In  terms  of  an  in- 
evitable trade  conflict  between  the  nations 
of  the  free  world,    fie  assured  his  readers 


that  this  ooBfUet  meant  the  CMtaln  dis- 
integration of  free  world  unity  and  the  ultt- 
naate  world  triumph  of  communism. 

"We  need  not  worry,"  was  the  eseeiMW 
at  his  remarks,  "the  free  nations  will  destroy 
themselves.  They  havent  got  what  tt  takes 
to  work  and  prosper  together." 

And  those  who  thought  that  perhaps  with 
Stalin's  death  we  might  get  a  different  Com- 
munist line  should  read  the  speech  delivered 
on  March  14  by  the  Polish  representative  to 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

E.  MUnikiel,  Polish  Minister  to  Sweden, 
told  the  Westet-n  European  countries  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  unit  not  to 
expect  any  help  from  the  United  States  In 
solving  Its  economic  problems  by  "trade,  not 
aid." 

Milnlklel's  speech  would  not  have  b««n 
remarkable  had  it  not  revealed  the  complete 
coverage  that  Communist  information  serv- 
ices are  currently  giving  to  every  evidence  of 
what  we  may  broadly  call  protectionism  In 
the  West — everything  from  Buy  American  to 
the  escape  clause  actions  which  are  Invoked 
In  an  attempt  to  keep  out  Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  providing 
the  Communists  with  a  weapon  to  beat  us 
over  the  head  are  concerned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  many  restrlctionist  bills  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 

At  least  38  bills  have  already  been  Intro- 
duced this  session  to  cut  Imports  from  our 
friends  and  allies. 

At  least  22  bills  have  been  presented  in 
the  House  and  2  in  the  Senate  to  cut  Imports 
of  fuel  oil.  Two  bills  would  put  a  36-percent 
ad  valOTem  duty  on  imported  shrimp.  Three 
bills  would  double  the  duty  on  Swiss  watches. 
One  bill  to  put  a  5-cents-per-p>ound  duty  on 
fresh  or  frozen  tima  wotdd  really  hit  Japan 
hard. 

And  one  bUl  would  give  to  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer the  power  to  shut  off  imports  when  h* 
considered  them  excessive. 

To  cite  an  example  of  how  the  Commu- 
nists use  the  trade  issue,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  the  time  our  restrictions  on  cheese 
imports  were  Imposed,  when  a  tariff  quota 
was  imposed  on  almonds,  when  minor  escape 
clause  actions  were  taken  which  affected 
Italy. 

The  Communists  in  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  went  Into  action.  Hardly  had  owe 
restrictions  gone  into  effect  than  a  Soviet 
ship  appeared  in  southern  Italian  ports  ac- 
companied by  widespread  publicity  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Intended  to  buy  Italian  prod- 
ucts. It  was  a  very  effective  gesture,  espe- 
cially when  they  bought  some  boatloads  of 
lemons  and  almonds. 

One  American  official  who  traveled  In 
southern  Italy  at  this  time  reported  that  the 
Communists  were  also  using  our  trade  ac- 
tions to  attack  the  NATO  defense  effort. 
The  Commimists  plastered  wallposters  far 
and  wide  and  repeated  by  word  of  mouth, 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  take  our  sons, 
but  she  won't  take  our  goods. 

Clearly,  if  we  want  our  allies  to  throw 
their  economic  lot  in  with  us  and  abandon 
their  historic  markets  to  the  east,  we  must 
assure  them  that  we  will  be  a  responsible 
and  reliable  leader.  Not  Just  now  and  then, 
but  consistently. 

Of  course,  we'll  need  cooperation  from  the 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  if  we  are  to 
build  a  strong  economic  foundation. 

Countries  of  the  free  world  must  take 
measures  to  control  inflation,  restrictive 
business  and  labor  practices  must  be  curbed. 
comptetltion  in  industry  encouraged,  pro- 
ductivity increased  and  a  better  climate  pro- 
vided for  foreign  investment.  All  these 
measures  would  strengthen  the  economies  of 
the  free  world. 

Another  danger  which  would  result  from 
our  failure  to  encourage  the  free  world  to 
reduce  barriers  to  trade  is  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  could  make  big  gains  in  the  battle  of 
production. 
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The  minlln  cm.  "by  decif.  •Itmhinte  tb» 
natfeiMil  •eotionil—  of  tb»  — tieatt—  and 
merge  ttoem  all  into  «  8<wlek  eecDOoiy  covcr> 
iBff  ttoe  estire  teartlaod  <tf  SoBope  aMd  WMa. 

If  we  l«ok-  St  a  map  and  trace  tbe  nntilnm 
tH  ttie  Sonet  bloc,  we  can  seetbat  tbe  malar 
part  of  Europe  and  AjbIs  la  oomtaliied  under 
tba  Iron  control  at  tbe  Sovtet  nnlon.  Hie 
Soviet  bloc,  wltb  tts  potential  imamixmB  and 
a  petentUlly  buge  Internal  nuurket.  can 
laaTtmlae  Ite  production  wtttaout  nmeb  In- 
tematioaal  trader  OogDcetrabljr,  by  dictation 
fSMB  tbe  Eremlln.  every  part  at  tbe  Soviet 
bloc  ooold  be  directed  to  produce  the  tbinge 
It  la  best  suited  to  produce.  It  could  thue 
aasiffe  tbat  tbe  best  poeelble  uae  at  Its  re- 
aonrcea,  plant,  and  manpover  Is  being  made. 

The  remainder  of  Europe.  Aala,  and  tbe 
Western  Hemisphere,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is 
fragmentized  Into  over  50  Individual  coun- 
triea.  each  wltb  Its  3wn  economic  structure, 
each  lacking  raw  materlalB,  resoiirces,  plants, 
and  key  skills  found  only  In  other  countrlea. 
■acb  Is  separated  from  the  others  by  nimier- 
ons  currency  and  trade  barriers  that  Impeda 
tbe  flow  d  trade  anumg  tbase  various  free 
countries. 

To  compensate,  tbe  free  world  needs  to 
lower  barriers  to  trade  among  tta  member 
oountrlee. 

Itet  only  doea  tbe  lowering  of  barriers  to 
trade  strengthen  the  free  world  by  permit- 
ting each  country  to  obtain  needed  materials 
at  tbe  lowest  cost,  by  permitting  each  to 
achieve  top  efficiency  from  large-scale  pro- 
duction, but  It  also  raises  tbe  standard  of 
living  of  all  covmtrles  of  the  free  world. 

Tbe  world  took  a  big  step  forward  when 
mankind  decided  tbat  division  at  labor  en- 
abled all  the  villagers  to  live  better.  When 
the  shoemaker  stopped  making  his  own 
clothes  and  concentrated  on  making  shoes, 
when  the  farmer  concentrated  on  raising 
orops  instead  of  trying  to  build  his  own 
equipment,  the  whole  community  benefited. 
That  same  principle  holds  for  tbe  nations  of 
tbe  free  world. 

Today  one  of  Western  K\irope's  most  press- 
ing problems  Is  tbat  of  trade.  Flgts-atlvely 
i|>eaklng,  ber  shoemakers  cant  seU  their 
shoes  to  pay  for  the  agricultural  and  other 
products  they  need  from  us. 

This  problem  has  Intensified  since  the  his- 
toric trade  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  has  been  cut  down.  Formerly,  up 
until  World  War  n,  nearly  one-third  of 
Western  Europe's  commerce  was  conducted 
wltb  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, and  Csechoslovakla.  Broadly,  tbe 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  supplied 
Western  Europe  with  cereals,  metals,  tim- 
ber, hides,  and  other  raw  materials  In  ex- 
change for  textiles,  hardware,  machinery, 
electrical  equipment,  chemicals,  and  other 
manufacttired  goods.  The  cutback  of  East- 
West  trade  to  prevent  strategic  materials  go- 
ing to  the  Soviet  bloc  has  sharply  cut  down  a 
key  soiirce  of  raw  materials  for  Western  Eu- 
Tope  and  has  sbnink  drastically  a  major 
market  for  Its  manufactiired  goods.  More- 
over. Western  Europe's  whole  trading  pat- 
tern with  Asia  and  other  less-developed  areas 
was  disrupted  during  World  War  n  and  haa 
not   been   altogether  restored  since. 

This  situation  spotlights  another  danger 
which  a  restrlctlonlst  United  States  trade 
policy  would  create.  Western  Europe  must 
find  new  marketa.  A  restrictive  trade  policy 
by  us  would  crush  our  allies  between  the 
tariff  curtain  and  tbe  Iron  Curtain. 

We  seem  to  our  friends  to  be  very  Incon- 
alstent  when  we  ask  tbe  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  to  refrain  from  East -West  trade 
and  then  shut  the  door  to  trade  wltb  the 
United  States  by  our  own  restrictions  on  the 
Importation  of  foreign  foods. 

Partbermore.  such  reatrletlona  are  not  In 
our  own  self-interest.  If  we  do  not  give 
tbe  people  at  Western  Europe  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  dollara,  bow  can  wa  expect  them 
to  buy  our  goods?    Restrictions  on  Imports 


tllat  d*ny  tbe  zlskt  to  our  cuatomors  to  earn 
dollars    mean   lost   matteta   for   Aanican 


Wa  should  permtt  aeoaa  to  our  markata 
from  atamad  or  alsa  tkak  segmaat  of  buMneea 
and  agrteoltora  which  sells  abroad  must  ba- 
cocna  aocuatomed  to  rt«Tn<nt«h«ng  markets. 
¥00  an  undoubtedly  f  ami  Mar  with  tbe  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  Oangreaa  on  the  im- 
portattcn  of  cheese  which  has  cut  tlie  sale 
of  foreign  cheese  In  tbe  United  StaAaa.  Thla 
has  rasultad.  specifically  In  tbe  ease  of 
Prance,  In  tbe  cancellation  of  contracts  for 
tbe  pmrbaae  of  cltrtis  fruit,  because  tbe  dol- 
lars were  not  available,  due  to  French  in- 
ability to  earn  dollars  In  the  American  mar- 
ket. We  mtist  recognize  that  for  every  dol- 
lar of  aale  prevented  In  tbe  United  Statea 
there  Is  a  dollar  of  American  exports  lost 
abroad. 

We  are  really  In  a  very  peculiar  sttuatton. 
After  having  helped  to  build  up  tbe  pro- 
duction of  our  allies  and  our  farmer  ene- 
mies so  that  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet  In  competitive 
world  trade,  we  have  not  at  the  same  time 
been  able  to  lower  our  trade  barriers  to  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  sell  to  us. 

Take  the  caae  at  Japan — a  bulwark  against 
communism  In  the  Far  Bast.  Tbe  80  million 
people  crowded  Into  the  island  of  Japan, 
an  area  smaller  than  California,  must  trade 
in  order  to  live.  We  have  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  keep  Japan 
alive  and  to  rebuild  ber  economic  strength. 
Japan  In  return  baa  cut  off  most  of  ber  once 
rich  trade  with  China,  although  this  baa 
meant  paying  higher  prices  for  raw  materUla 
and  losing  an  important  market. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  Japan  on  the  free 
world's  side,  she  must  expand  her  trade  with 
tbe  free  world  or  go  on  being  subsidized  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  There  Is,  of  course, 
one  other  poealbillty.  She  could  tie  ber 
economy  in  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  that 
Isn't  tbe  solution  that  we  would  like  to  see. 

Stalin,  before  his  death,  predicted  that  tha 
free  world  could  not  absorb  the  export  ca- 
pacitlea  of  Germany  and  Japan.  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  free  world  to  prove  him 
wrong  in  this,  as  In  his  other  predictions. 

There  is  still  another  danger  if  we  with- 
draw from  International  cooperation  In  the 
trade  field.    This  is  a  danger  to  our  economy. 

In  the  postwar  period,  from  1946  to  1953, 
tbe  cumulative  dollar  deficit  of  the  United 
States  with  tbe  rest  at  the  world  amounted 
to  approximately  $34  billion.  It  was  covered 
by  aid  from  the  United  States  and  the  use 
of  gold  and  doUar  reserves.  With  the  re- 
duction of  foreign  aid.  which  has  made 
possible  a  large  peu-t  of  United  States  ship- 
ments abroad  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured |»txlucts.  exports  will  drop  sharply, 
unless  we  Increase  our  Imports  and  permit 
other  ootmtrles  to  earn  the  dollars  needed 
to  maintain  their  purchases  of  American 
products. 

In  this  dilemma  the  United  States  faces 
three  choices  In  its  trade  policy: 

1.  We  can  cut  export  and  accept  defaults 
on  payments  of  loans; 

2.  We  can  meet  the  trade  deficit  with 
money  from  the  Public  Treasury — tbe  tax- 
payer's pocket:  or 

8.  We  can  face  the  economic  facts  of  life 
and  recognize  that  the  only  way  we  can  re- 
ceive payment  for  goods  Is  In  the  form  of 
Imports  of  goods  and  services. 

President  Elsenhower,  recognizing  the  dan- 
gers and  aware  of  the  need  for  trade  to 
strengthen  the  economic  foundations  of  the 
free  world,  has  recommended  to  Congress  the 
extension  for  one  year  of  tbe  present  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  as  an  interim 
measure.  He  also  recommended  that  we  re- 
vise our  customs  regulations  to  remove  ad- 
ministrative barriers  to  trade;  encourage  the 
flow  of  private  American  Investment  abroad; 
utilize  facilities  overseas  for  the  production 
of  artlclea  which  are  needed  for  mutual  da- 


fenae;  and  impart  gvaatar  amminta  of  lm«. 
portant  raw  material*  which  we  do  not  ova-. 
selves  possess. 

The  right  answer*  In  the  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy  are  not  eacy  to  cobm  by, 
and  there  is  one  thing  of  whlcb  wa  eaa  b« 
certain — none  of  them  are  easy  to  adopt. 

You  are  probably  all  aware  tbat  hearings 
will  begin  on  ^rll  22  before  tha  Houae  Waya 
aad  Means  Committee  to  decide  which  of  tha 
croasroada  the  United  States  shall  take  In  lt« 
trade  policy.  The  bearings  will  be  held  on 
a  bill  which  would  tear  the  vitals  out  of  tbe 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementa  Act. 
Adoption  of  such  a  bm  would  create  con- 
sternation among  countries  of  tbe  free  world 
and  would  lend  credence  to  tbe  Comn\uniat 
theme  that  the  United  States  wants  to  sell 
but  It  does  not  want  to  buy. 

Hearings  will  also  be  held  In  the  near  fu- 
ture on  a  cxistoms  simplification  bill.  Such 
a  bill  la  long  overdue.  We  haven't  had  any 
real  changes  since  1930  despite  the  rapid 
strides  we  have  made  In  technology.  Thla 
has  led  to  some  strange  developments  In  tha 
Customs  Houses  around  the  coiintry.  I'd 
j\ist  like  to  cite  a  few  strange  sltxiatloni 
which  arise  from  our  present  law. 

Take  paragraph  1559,  for  example.  Tt  pro- 
vides for  the  claselflcatlon  of  those  imported 
articles  not  specifically  provided  for  In  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  It's  called  the  "general 
basket  clause."  It  specifies  that  each  and 
every  article  not  named  In  the  tariff  shall  be 
assessed  the  duty  charged  for  the  product 
it  most  resembles.  Where  an  article  that 
Isn't  listed  by  its  own  name  resembles  tW3 
other  named  articles,  on  which  different 
rates  apply.  It  Is  assessed  at  tbe  rate  for  tbe 
article  paying  the  highest  duty.  This  rule 
has  caused  some  fantastic  results. 

For  example,  staple  fiber  nylon  yarn  la 
classified  under  the  wool  schedule  if  the 
yarn  has  a  crimp  or  crinkle  In  It.  Exactly 
the  same  yam  Is  classified  under  the  silk 
schedule  and  charged  a  different  rate.  If  thera 
is  no  crimp  In  It. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1930  tarUT. 
many  new  products  have  been  developed, 
and  when  any  of  these  products  are  im- 
ported the  question  of  tariff  classification 
arises  at  once.  That's  when  the  customs 
collectors  run  into  the  "rule  of  similitude.'* 
Collectors  of  customs  are  given  no  latltuda 
by  paragraph  1550  to  use  their  good  Judg- 
ment, experience  or  common  sense.  Thla 
paragraph  says  If  they  find  an  Imported 
article  resembles  more  than  one  enumerated 
article,  the  classification  must  blindly  fol- 
low the  rule  of  highest  rate. 

Under  this  rule  radar  equipment  was  cla8« 
slfied  as  clocks  until  the  Customs  Coiu^ 
reversed  the  decision  many  montlis  later. 
The  court  held  that  the  clock  paragraph 
was  Intended  by  Congress  to  apply  to  Instru- 
ments designed  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
meastirement  of  time  than  a  radar  device 
does. 

I  have  also  heard,  but  I  cant  vouch  for  it, 
that  interpretations  under  our  complicated 
Customs  rules  brought  a  young  collector 
widespread  renown  In  the  Customs  Service. 
He  had  to  figure  out  how  to  rule  on  a  body 
in  a  coffin.  The  body  was  of  an  American 
being  shipped  home  for  burial.  This  bright 
collector's  solution  was  to  classify  the  body 
as  "an  American  product,  not  advanced  In 
value  or  Improved  in  condition."  Under 
that  legitimate  customs-law  classification  It 
could  come  In  duty-free.  The  collector  also 
admitted  the  coffin  without  charge,  on  the 
theory  that  It  was  the  iisual  container  for 
such  goods. 

Unfortunately  I  dldnt  bring  along  my 
crystal  ball,  so  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  pre- 
dict what  course  of  action  Congress  Is  going 
to  take  wltb  regard  to  trade  policy  and  how 
It  will  affect  the  theme  of  this  conference. 
Balance  Trade.  Reduce  Aid.  However.  I  do 
know  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
try  to  reflect  the  views  of  their  constituents. 
We  can.   therefore,   expect  no  progress   in 
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leglslatUm  to  help  balance  trade  unless  there 
id  general  public  understanding  and  support 
throughout  the  country  for  such  a  move. 

For  tbat  reaaon.  aa  well  as  to  develop  a 
forward-looking  foreign  economic  policy 
which  will  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  en- 
tire country.  President  Elsenhower  has  an- 
nounced that  he  plans  to  appoint  a  conunls- 
Blon  to  undertake  a  fundamental  study  of 
United  States  foreign  economic  policy. 

I  am  certain  that  the  study  will  consider 
realistic  measures  whlcb  are  required  to 
face  up  to  present-day  {Hxtblems.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  realiam  of  this  commission 
will  not  fit  the  description  which  Ensraell, 
tbe  great  British  Prime  Minister  of  the  last 
century,  gave  of  a  realist.  He  said,  "A  real- 
ist is  a  man  who  Insists  on  making  the 
same  mistakes  his  grandfather  made." 

Up  to  tbe  present  time  tbe  United  States 
has  fulled  to  adopt  a  policy  adequate  to  tbe 
Deeds  of  a  creditor  nation — a  creditor  nation 
which  wants  to  be  paid  for  its  exports.  Tbe 
renewal  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreementa  Act  and  tbe  passage  of  a  customs 
simplification  act,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, are  not  the  final  measures  whlcb  need 
to  be  taken  to  meet  the  demanda  of  theae 
perilous  times,  but  they  are  what  Is  needed 
to  keep  the  situation  from  deteriorating 
untU  we  can  have  a  thorough  study  which 
will  result  in  recommendations  which  the 
American  pe<^le  and  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port. 


Cowenor  4e  Castro,  of  the  VirfiB  Itlarnds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mm  to«x 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  EO 
Thursday.  AprU  16.  19S3 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reeently 
had  occasion  to  meet  with  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Honorable 
Morris  P.  de  Castro,  and  to  chat  with 
him  at  length  about  that  very  interesting 
United  States  possession  in  the  Carib- 
bean. He  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
a  fine  career  man  in  our  service,  an  able 
administrator,  and  well  beloved  by  the 
people  of  those  islands.  His  family  has 
been  living  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  is  the  first  native- 
bom  to  hold  the  high  office  of  Governor. 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
man.  with  his  sincerity,  and  his  ideas 
concerning  improvements  of  the  is- 
lands. 

On  March  24,  at  the  conclusion  of  3 
years  of  service  as  Governor,  he  spoke 
to  the  people  over  the  radio  and  informed 
them  that  he  was  leaving  office.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  learn  that  he  was  relin- 
quishing his  post  in  which  he  served  with 
such  great  distinction.  I  wish  the  new 
administration  in  Washington  could  see 
its  way  clear  to  continue  Governor  de 
Castro  in  office  because  of  his  great  abil- 
ity and  his  knowledge  of  the  area. 

I  am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
Governor's  address  of  March  24,  whicii 
is  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  8 
years  ago  today.  I  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  have 
therefore  choeen  this  evenltig  to  chat  with 
you  on  three  subjects;  namely,  (1)  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  (3)  my 
personal  position  In  regard  to  the  govemor- 
sblp  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  (3)  my  8d 
anniversary  as  your  Qovemor. 


MKtattAMT  or 

During  the  past  week  the  Virgin  Islanda 
were  honored  by  the  presence,  during  4  full 
days,  of  the  Honorable  Douglas  McKay.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  President  Elsen- 
hower's Cabinet,  and  Mrs.  McKay.  For  2 
of  those  days,  we  had  also  with  us  the  Hon- 
orable Ezra  Taft  Bepson.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and  Mr.  Harry  McDonald,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Accompanying  these  officials 
were  Mr.  Raymond  Davis,  special  assistant 
to  SecreUry  McKay;  Mr.  Don  Paarlberg. 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  Benson;  Mr. 
Mason  Barr,  the  Chief  of  the  Caribbean  Di- 
vision. Office  of  Territories;  and  Mrs.  Shirley 
Boskey,  the  Acting  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Territories.  Tbe  primary  purpose 
of  this  visit  was,  of  course,  the  convening 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  which  is  required 
by  law  to  meet  once  a  year  in  the  Islands. 

This  visit  of  o\ir  new  chief,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  assumed  added  import  and 
greater  significance  because  of  several  factors, 
which  I  shall  now  name: 

First.  Two  new  Cabinet  officers  visited  the 
Virgin  Islands  within  2  months  of  the  Inau- 
giu-atlon  of  the  new  Republican  administra- 
tion In  Washington. 

Second.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay, 
Whose  department  has  supervision  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  as  at 
all  other  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  visited  us  first,  and  gave  us 
freely  of  bis  time  and  of  his  Interest. 

Third.  It  enabled  tbe  Secretary  to  obtain 
a  realistic  view  at  firsthand  of  tbe  condi- 
tions and  the  problems  of  the  Islands. 

To  me  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  as  a  Virgin  Islander,  this  visit  of  Secre- 
tary McKay  was  most  inspiring.  The  con- 
tact was  most  helpful  and  enlightening. 
Most  Important,  it  brought  to  me  a  refresh- 
ingly new  viewpoint.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
Secretary's  rapid  grasp  of  our  real  problems, 
and  bis  quick  and  accurate  perception  of  tbe 
background  of  the  various  attitudes  which 
Were  displayed  and  of  the  several  presenta- 
tions which  were  made  to  him.  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  desire  to  say  In  public  that  It  Is, 
indeed,  a  sad  conunentary  on  the  lack  of 
vigorous  public  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  oxir  Islands 
that,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  members  of 
the  legislative  assembly  and  a  few  business- 
men, only  an  infinltesimally  small — but  ex- 
ceedingly vocal — group  of  persons  presented 
their  points  of  view  to  the  Secretary;  whereas 
so  many  other  people  of  the  islands,  those 
who  have  a  tremendous  stake  In  the  future 
of  the  islands,  did  not  take  the  time  out  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  golden  oi^xutunlty 
to  express  to  the  new  administration  their 
desires,  their  ambitions,  and  their  needs. 

Besides  attending  the  meeting  of  tbe  board 
of  directors  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion, and  reviewing  the  problems,  the  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  physical  properties  of 
the  Corporation,  all  of  which  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  futxire  development  of  the 
Islands.  Secretary  McKay  Inspected  our 
roads,  our  hospitals,  and  our  housing  proj- 
ects, and  also  visited  schools  In  the  islands 
of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John.  He 
saw  for  himself  the  Inadequate  and  crowded 
classrooms  and  the  poor  equipment;  be  was 
able  to  compare  the  old  hospitals  with  tbe 
new  and  modern  facilities  shortly  to  be  occu- 
pied; and  he  expressed  deep  concern  that  the 
local  communities  should  be  required  to  do 
more  for  the  maintenance  of  their  new  hos- 
pitals by  the  charging  of  proper  fees  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay.  He  chatted  happily 
and  closely  with  the  children  at  the  Peter's 
Rest  School  on  St.  Croix,  at  the  Charlotte 
Amalle  High  School  In  St.  Thomas,  and  at 
the  Bethany  School  on  the  Island  of  St.  Jt^ui. 

Secretary  McKay  met  with  the  press,  wttb 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  with  sevwal 
persons  and  groups  who  asked  to  see  him 


privately.  Be  met  large  ntmibers  of  persons 
at  tbe  two  ofllclal  receptions  at  St.  Croix  and 
at  St.  Thomas.  He  demonstrated  to  me  in 
many  converaationa.  and  to  those  of  our  de- 
partment beads  with  whom  be  conferred,  aa 
active,  keen,  and  sincere  interest  in  helping 
the  people  of  the  islands  to  help  themselves. 
The  Virgin  Islanda,  in  my  opinion,  will  gain 
immeasurably  by  this  visit  of  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Another  Important  result  of  this  visit  Is 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an 
experienced  agriculturist  and  businessman, 
was  able  to  go  deeply  and  comprehensively 
into  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion, and  also  to  review  the  acUviUes  of  his 
own  department,  tbe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  Its  early  phases  of  tbe  new  agricul- 
tural research  and  expansion  work  program 
on  the  iBland  of  St.  Croix.  Secretary  Benson 
also  evinced  a  thoughtful  and  searching  in- 
terest in  our  problems  and  expressed  to  me 
the  determinaticm  tbat  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  assist  the  Islanders  by  a 
proper,  clear,  factual,  and  scientific  analysis 
of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  and  of  the  Islands  aa  a 
whole.  We  may  expect  much  benefit  aa  a 
rssxilt  erf  Secretary  Benson's  visit. 

Furthermore,  at  the  very  outset  of  th* 
new  national  administration,  we  have  been 
fortunate  to  secure  the  active  Interest  of 
men  whose  decisions  will  count,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  In  the  years  that  are 
ahead.  I  wcmder  if  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  ever  realise  what  great  considera- 
tion they  reeelve  from  the  United  States. 
We  shoxild  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  two 
lop-ranklng  United  States  Cabinet  offlcera 
should  take  time  out,  at  the  very  Inception 
of  a  new  administration,  faeed  with  myriads 
or  problems  affecting  the  160  million  people 
or  the  United  States,  faced  with  reorgani- 
zation which  Inevitably  follows  the  election 
of  a  new  administration;  faced  with  the 
problems— 4he  urgent  problems  as  urgent  as 
are  ours — of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa, 
the  trust  t«Tltories  in  the  Pacific,  and  P\ier- 
to  Rico,  to  come  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
study  the  problems  of  Just  27,000  citizens, 
and  to  study  those  matters  so  sympatheti- 
cally. For  these  and  other  benefits,  we  must 
thank  God  that  we  are  American  citizens, 
and  we  miist  ask  for  guidance  from  Him  tbat 
we  may  continue  to  be  worthy  and  true  dti- 
cens  or  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth. 

«rr  poBinoir  as  to  thx  oovzaKoasHip 
I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  the  Oover- 
norshlp  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  been  purposely  silent  for 
many  months.  I  now  have  permission  from 
the  Secretary  <tf  the  Interior  to  release  to 
tbe  people  of  the  Islands  my  attitude  and 
line  of  action  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  happy  that  Secretary  McKay  has 
given  me  the  green  light  to  express  in  pub- 
lic tbat  which  I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  I 
have  waited  to  do  Just  this  for  a  long  time. 
Naturally,  and  properly,  I  was  restrained  by 
ethics  and  protocol  to  discuss  it  first  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  now, 
gather  aroimd,  everybody,  for  this  is  It. 

Ever  since  the  national  elections  in  No- 
vember of  last  year,  I  have  refrained  from 
visiting  Washington,  even  when  called  there 
in  January  by  former  Interior  Secretary 
Oscar  L.  Chapman  to  receive  the  Interior 
Department's  distinguished  service  award, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  become  involved 
in  any  possible  intimation  of  pressure  or 
political  maneuvering  for  reappointment  as 
Governor.  My  appointment  as  tbe  first  na- 
tive Government  Secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  1946.  after  over  25  years  of  service 
in  the  government  of  the  Islands,  and  my  can 
to  serve  as  the  first  native  Governor  in  1060. 
came  to  me  without  application  on  my  part 
and  without  tbe  exertion  oT  any  political 
or  other  pressure.  Those  appointments  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  my  record  of  service 
for  the  people  of  the  tslarvda.    I  have  nrrer 
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•Uowed  myMtf  to  hocoan*  tOTolved  In  po- 
lltlcal  IntrlguM  la  onler  to  oMaln  or  to  bold 
public  oAce.     I  never  Intend  to  do  ao. 

Wben  I  was  finally  euinmoned  to  Wasb« 
Ington  earlier  this  snontb,  once  again  to  go 
before  a  conunlttee  or  Congress,  on  bebaU 
of  appropriations  for  the  Virgin  l»tA■nl^m^  i 
Immediately  called  on  Secretary  McKay.  I 
«■»  given  an  appointment  with  him  a  few 
hoiirs  after  my  arrival  In  Washington  on 
Matiday,  liareh  9.  19fi3.  After  the  ijsual  ex- 
change of  greetings.  I  asked  and  received  his 
permission  to  speak  freely.  I  then  said  to 
eeeretary  McKay  that,  as  he  was  coming  to 
the  Virgin  Islanrta  within  a  week  as  my  guest 
I  wanted  him  to  feel  perfectly  at  home.  I 
wanted  him  to  be  absolutely  uninhibited 
by  my  presence,  and  I  wanted  him  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  me  whatsoever.  I 
also  advised  blm  that  I  was  fully  aware  of 
the  pattern  of  changing  top  policy-making 
positions  under  a  new  administration;  that 
I  was.  therefore,  not  Interested  In  continuing 
•s  Governor  of  the  Vlrgla  lalauls.  and  that  I 
would  welcome  retirement  from  the  pubUe 
■trvloe  by  the  appointment  of  my  suocsMor 
after  M  yeara  ot  Oovemmant  aervloa.  X 
further  OMde  U  perfectly  elaar  that  I  was 
not  now  axad  wouM  not  be  among  the  ranks 
of  the  90-od4l  oSoe  seekara  who  were  houad- 
Inc  him  for  my  poalUoa.  But  I  lM«t*d  that 
IM  giva  thoughtful  oonaMaratlon.  m  X  kaaw 
ha  would,  to  the  appotntmaBt  «t  Mm  bart 
foplMa  paiaoa  wlw  would  eooMaue  to  prwa 
lerwM^  tlM  aoelal.  poMtieal.  and  toonomla 
advaaoamaat  ot  our  pMpta.  and  wto  wouM 
Mt  «auM  a  rttavdatlon  of  out  deatra  Cor 
ovaotual  Mlf-ioietnuiMnt. 

Again,  hara  In  tba  laiaads  laal  woek,  t 
amurad  gaorttary  MoKaf  tbat  X  waatM 
Bothlag.  X  artad  nothing,  x  tought  nothing, 
but  hla  parionai  frtandnhip  and  my  rattra- 
mant  tiom  tha  Oovernmaat  Mrrioa.  Bo  gra- 
oiously  gate  ma  parmiMloa  to  maka  this 
autamaat.  go,  my  trianda  and  faltow  eitl> 
MM,  X  •amaMly  pray  with  you  that  the 
Vraaidant.  in  hia  wiadom.  wU)  appoint  aa 
my  auooMMr  a  qualified  Vlrgla  Islander. 
But.  whata^wr  happam.  lat  aU  Virgin  Island- 
ara  join  foreas  with  tha  naw  administration 
and  work  as  hard  and  avan  harder  than  ba- 
Cora  to  Improva  our  own  asoaoaUa  aoadttlons 
and  to  oonaoUdats  our  aoolal  and  poutioat 
gaina. 

for  my  own  part,  Z  ahaU  waloena  ratlro- 
mant  from  tha  pubUo  asrvtoa  attar  84  yaaia 
or  strenuous  work  and  of  sslfism  labors  on 
bahalf  of  ths  paopta  of  thssa  Islands  which 
art  my  bona,  and  whleh  wUl  eontlnua  to  ba 
myhosM.  This  brings  ma  to  my  final  subjaet. 
MT  Tnzaa  aMmtaaaaT  Aa  Tooa  aovaawoa 
Thraa  years  ago  today,  Z  stood  bafoca  tha 
paopla  Of  tha  Virgin  Islands,  my  own  psopla. 
in  imanelpatlen  Squara  at  Oharlotta  AmaUa. 
and  solemnly  swora  to  support  and  defend 
the  OonsUtution  and  tha  laws  of  tha  United 
autsa.  and  tha  laws  of  tha  Vlrgla  Islands; 
and  to  disoharga  to  tha  best  of  my  abUlty 
tha  dutlss  of  tha  oOea  whleh  I  was  about  to 
antar,  X  oonaludad  my  Inaugural  addram 
wiU  thia  ttatsmant:  ^^ 

"X  hava  mnda  •ommitmsnts  to  nana,  ify 
•Ola  aommltmant  is  to  giva  to  my  task  all 
my  tlma,  aU  my  anaigy.  aU  my  saparianaa, 
•A«  whatam  ikUl  X  may  possass,  lo  advaaea 
Iha  trua  UilMratii  of  Md  to  nrovlda  lood 
gonrnmMil  far  Ihma  kaautlral  islands. 
wM«h  an  mi  hMM,  to  Mp  ma,  Ood.*« 

X  Mian  th«t  I  aaa  honasUy  My  thai 
«ur4Ai  •  fOMt  ot  UH  veri  Md  irattiMaiy 

UM  OMIfillOM  IMUMI  I  MMMMg  MlMtS 

~t  NMfntM  Ikil  I  ten  mUfk  BMiiy  MMmltt 

«Url«t  MMM  I  VMM  bMtUM  Ol  my  •||tt|\g 

pMltifMi  ig»lM»  NM  «liirlmlnat^N\  and 
igtlhH  V^  UfilliilMi  dt  Mmbiutg,  rUusa 
mmmiUm  ten  iwh  giavtag  Mann  and  nrih 
Id  ilitn4tl  nt  tei  Uiui  lo  iteiradU  ihs  aval 
teUn  MimlnumUdn  in  %h«  Vtrain  Islan^to, 
rtf  Ui«  teteil  tC  lau  M  M  km  npaa 


what  I  said  on  these  two  pointB  in  my  tn« 

augural  addreea:  '^ 

ON  BACui,  ancsnciivATtow 
*^ere  In  the  Vtrgtn  Islands  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  welcome  people  of  all  races 
and  of  all  nationalities  to  our  shores.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  treat  a  man  as  a 
man,  without  preference  as  to  race,  religion, 
or  nationality.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being 
a  CTiltxired  people.  Our  cultxire  Is  based  on 
the  recognition  and  respect  of  human  rights. 
•  •  •  AU  those  who  come  to  our  shores  are 
welcome  as  men  and  women.  We  appreciate 
their  contribution  to  our  economy  and  to 
our  culture.  We  shall  do  everything  possible 
to  help  them  live  comfortably  and  harmoni- 
ously among  us.  We  must  find  ways  and 
means  of  Integrating  them  Into  our  com« 
munlty  life.  But  we  do  not  want  any  dis- 
crimination." 

Oir  OAMSLXNO 

"We  are  a  Jaw-abtdlng  people.  Organlaed 
crime  does  not  exist  here.  We  miut  be  ever 
vigilant  to  keep  our  surroundings  free  from 
unwholesome  influences." 

A  few  month*  later.  Z  expanded  my  posl- 
tion  against  legalised  gambling  by  ths  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"We  want  tourists  to  corns  to  thass  Islands 
for  thslr  old-world  atmosphere,  their  sun- 
shlns.  thslr  baachss.  and  ths  hospitality  of 
their  psopls.  Ws  irant  no  unwholssoms  la- 
flusnoas.  Becauss  thsrs  has  baan  some  dis- 
cussion hsrs  of  ths  possibility  of  bringing 
more  moneys  into  ths  Islands  by  isgallasd 
gambling.  X  want  to  announce  now  that  my 
administration  will  nsvar  apprott  any  bill 
which  will  provide  for  organlaad  gambling 
in  ths  Vtrglh  Islands.  8o  long  as  I  am  Qov- 
•rnor.  Z  shall  nsvar  agrsa  to  balancing  our 
budget  in  that  unwholesome  mannsr." 

Aa  Z  look  back  today  over  some  of  the  dtf- 
fieulUes  of  the  past  S  years,  I  reoognlae  the 
desperate  and  powerful  opposition  that  I 
created  for  myself  when  I  took  the  stand 
against  discrimination  in  public  places  and 
against  the  lagalliatlon  of  gambling.  Tet. 
Z  would  take  the  identtoal  poslUon  today  11 
X  ware  called  upon  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  many 
Vbrthwhlle  achievements  have  been  aocom- 
pUahed  during  the  past  t  years.  Zt  is  true 
that  many  of  them  were  started  under  the 
administration  of  some  of  my  predecessors, 
but  Z  would  be  unfair  to  mysslf  if  x  did 
not  bring  out  that,  having  been  a  part  of 
every  administration  since  ISlg,  X  han  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  thinking  and  In 
the  planning  which  led  to  thess  achlsvs- 
msnts,  X  should  like  to  recount  tonight  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  ths  past  I 
years: 

1.  After  yaitfs  of  sffort.  ths  employees  of 
ths  central  administration  of  ths  Vligin  Is- 
lands were  converted  from  the  old.  poorly 
paid  local  schedule  of  salary  paymsnts  to  the 
Fedaral  classified  service. 

a.  New  pay  plans  for  our  municipal  em- 
ployees ware  pressed  and  adopted  resuiung 
in  substantial  salary  Increases  for  such  em- 
pJoyeea. 

8.  Tha  first  natln  administrator  for  tt 
Oroli  was  appointed  and  Is  now  holding  thl* 
oAoe  with  dUtlnetlon, 

4,  Die  voeauonal  Muoaiioa  Aol  was  aa* 
lMde4  to  thM  Virgin  Xslan^i  for  tha  Ami 
lima,  prevMlng  malehlag  Pa4lar«l  fund*  for 
wpanalea  of  our  vooaitohal  atfvMaUoa  pro- 

I,  Ite  puMii  Milalihn  UDn  ani  ih«  ol« 
M«.M«  ivvvlnra  UMuranaa  Ulla  ol  ite  Pag. 
Mat  taatal  Haurlly  tel  van  uiaMM  la 


ftaMaMiil 


f«  Tita  )a«f*aa\i|lii  iraaahf  al  ite  aavU 
tutiurat  iWMi  al  STSSLS  iSSalte 


fiapariAaal  al  Ite  laiaHai  la  ite  DMari. 


a.  Ccmgress  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  Virgin  Islands  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment  Authority  to  issue  40-year  bonds  and 
to  aocept  mimlcipal  utilities  constructed 
with  Federal  aid  as  sponsorship  for  redevel- 
opment projects. 

9.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  was  extended 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  providing  llt>eral  an- 
nnal  Federal  matching  funds  for  several  air. 
port  rehabilitation  projects  which  have  been 
accomplished  In  both  mnnleipalltles. 

10.  Admission  to  8t.  Klizabaths  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C  of  alien  mental  patients 
who  are  legal  residents  ot  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  authorized. 

11.  A  bin  was  enacted  by  Congress  provid- 
ing that  foreign  raw  material  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
might  likewise  be  admitted  into  the  Virgin 
Islands  free  of  duty. 

12.  Authorization  was  secured  to  transfer 
our  Hansen's  disease  patients  to  the  United 
States  PubUc  Health  Medloal  Facility  at  Oar- 
vllle  in  Louisiana.  A  number  of  patients 
have  already  been  transferred  and  more  will 
be  sent  shortly  for  treatment  and  care. 

19.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Credit 
TTnlon  Act  were  extended  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

14.  Two  hundred  and  forty  units  ot  low- 
rent  housing  are  under  oonstruotian  in  Bt. 
Thomas.  One  hundred  and  ilfly  addltlooat 
uaiti  are  in  the  planning  stage.  One  bua- 
dred  and  ten  units  of  low-rent  housing  are 
under  construction  in  Ohrtitianstad.  St. 
Orois.  Seventy  untu  for  Prederlksted  are  in 
tha  dsfvalopmint  itaga.  Plaaa  lot  aegiilst 
tion  and  redevelopment  of  blighted  areas  are 
nearinf  completion. 

15.  A  modem  lia-bed  hospital  for  St. 
Thomas  la  nearing  completion;  a  almUar  80- 
bed  hospital  In  Christlansted  Is  practically 
completed;  a  It-bed  hospital  and  public 
health  facility  at  Vrederlksted  U  complete; 
and  a  four-bed  hoepltal  and  publlo  health 
facility  St  St.  John  is  complete  and  In  uss, 

16.  Crna  Bay,  61.  John,  has  bean  provided 
with  a  tresh-watar  oatohmant  area  and  las- 
arvoir  ot  lOO.OOO-gallon  capacity. 

IT.  New  and  modem  uiephone  plants  han 
been  completed  in  Bt.  Thomas  and  St.  Oroia 
and  are  In  operation. 

18.  Tha  waterfront  Improveisants  la  81. 
Thamu  are  approsehlag  eompletlon. 

la.  A  contract  has  been  easculed  for  a 
1 JOO  pupU  high  school  la  OharlotU  Amalla 
and  a  AOO-atudsnt  high  school  in  Ohristlan- 
sted.  and  work  will  begin  very  shortly. 

ao.  A  pioneer  road  between  Crua  Bay  and 
©oral  Bay  on  St.  John  is  under  construction. 

81.  An  Important  segmsnt  of  ths  city  cC 
OhrisUansted  on  Bt.  CroUt  has  been  daelarad 
a  National  Historic  Site. 

aa.  The  Danish  Oovammeot  has  preeantad 
to  tha  Virgin  Islands  replicas  of  original  fur- 
niture for  the  ballroom  of  the  Oovernment 
House  In  OhrUtiansted  on  St.  OkoU. 

as.  There  U  before  Oongrem  a  request  for 
an  appropriaUon  of  ii  million  to  purchase 
squipment  for  the  two  new  high  schools; 
construction  of  and  equipment  for  two  new 
rural  elementary  schools  on  tha  Island  of  St. 
John;  the  repair  of  two  other  rural  ale- 
maatary  schools  on  SI.  #ohn:  to  ropatr  and 
rahabUliata  ihm  rural  alemaatary  sehools 
211  •^M^.***  ^  ••'  ThomMj  to  repair  ana 
rahabiuiala  ana  rural  eltmaAlary  Mhoet  oa 
ihe  Isiana  of  ii,  OrolR,  and  to  aM  a  plannai 

ssisj^riSo;!'^  ^  ^*  ^"^  *^ 

•4  Tha  Vlrgla  MaaSt  OaiMraUaii,  a  Va«. 

i!!!,!!!??^*?'**^***'  *»••  (aVaapasiia  ite 
K2i»S«  «f  •«t'kwa«ai  (k)  BNJBaiatl  lan« 
ujfta  Mhar  itea  liigaiaaaai  (a)  ialUalaa  a 

a  Uai*  ana  «aiir*Sanla|»aMai  arv«ram  te 
8aaalruailoh  at  aarlhaniaiM  WurJl 

lil  '^'SSl  nualalte* »  awaea  aiaaiHa  Utel 
vtesMi,  ana  la  mw  aafifaa  is  iBiniiilaj 
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plant  capacity  and  ezpaodlng  the  distribu- 
tion systems. 

25.  The  development  of  tourism  has  be- 
come an  Important  factor  in  the  Govern- 
ment's program  for  development  of  the 
Islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  failed  (1) 
to  obtain  a  new  organic  act;  (2)  to  ob- 
tain the  return  of  the  Federal  Internal 
revenue  taxes;  (S)  to  provide  for  urgently 
needed  reorganization  in  government  which 
can  be  accomplished  ad«  quately  only  under 
a  new  organic  act  and  with  the  return  of 
the  Federal  internal  revenue  taxes;  (4)  to 
convince  Congress  of  our  Justification  for 
a  Resident  Commissioner  In  Washington; 
(5)  to  obtain  the  extension  of  the  National 
Guard  Act  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  (6)  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  harbor  dredging  In  St.  Thomas 
and  for  harbor  improvements  In  St.  Croix. 

We  must  continue  to  press,  with  all  the 
vigor  and  factual  support  which  we  can  com- 
mand, for  a  new  organic  act  which  would 
provide  for  the  return  of  the  Federal  Internal 
revenue  taxes;  s  unlcamfral  legislature  with 
specified  annual  sessions,  and  a  Resident 
Cnmmluloner  In  Washington.  We  must 
again  ask  for  the  extension  of  the  National 
Guard  Act  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  We  should 
like  to  obtain  the  long-deferred  appropria- 
tions for  harbor  dredging  in  St.  Thomas  and 
for  harbor  improvements  at  Christlansted 
but  we  know  that,  because  the  national  de- 
fense effort  needs  all  thi«  funds  for  the  de- 
fenss  of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  these 
civil  works  projects  must  neceesartty  be  de- 
layed. 

We  must  continue  to  advance  the  Interests 
of  tbs  tourist  Industry  of  our  Islands  In 
every  possible  way.  We  must  continue  to 
preu  for  expanded  use  of  our  excellent  fa- 
cilities by  units  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

And.  above  all,  we  muit  continue  to  show 
to  the  new  national  administration  that  we 
are  willing  and  anxious  tc  do  everything  that 
la  humanly  poaslbls,  wUhln  the  limits  of 
our  own  resouross,  to  support  local  measurss 
which  would  bring  the  U lands  closer  to  the 
goal  of  self-support,  ^'e  shall  need  the 
continued  amlstance  of  ths  FMsral  Oov- 
ernment In  order  to  realise  our  goal  ot  eetf- 
•uScleney.  self-support  and  self-dependence. 
But  from  our  people  themselves  must  corns 
the  snterprlse.  the  hard  work,  and  the  sac- 
rlRcea  which  will  ensure  the  success  of  our 
efforu  to  Improve  the  economic  stability  of 
our  islands,  with  the  Oovernment  furnish- 
ing the  stimulus  through  ths  wise  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  appropriations  tor  govern- 
mental operations. 

All  these  things  have  t>een  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bs  closer  to  my  heart.  I  shall  never, 
I  can  never,  lose  intereit  In  them.  Long 
after  I  leave  Oovernment  House,  Z  shall  be 
thinking  of  these,  your  problems,  and  mins, 
too. 

Oood  night.    Uay  Ood  blem  us  all. 


Hm  TMalasdi  OB  Dbputa 
DmCNSXONOF  MBMAMCS 

HON*  USTER  HILL 


XN  nn  UNATI  OP  TNI  UltmD  ITATII 

WffhitMNy,  A9^i\  II.  INI 

Mr,  MILL,  Mr,  Praaltf  ani  X  Mk  unan. 
Imoui  eoManI  to  hsvt  pHnWd  tn  Iha 
Aptentflit  of  Iht  MMOte  Ml  adllortil  •»• 
ilUaO  **11ia  TIdalanda  01)  DlapuW,*'  pu^ 
U«ha4  tn  Iha  Chtoago  tuii^TUiaa  ot  Moii« 

aOUCApp, IM 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  TmxLANDS  On.  Dispots 

The  question  ot  State  versus  Federal  title 
to  offshore  oil  lands — so-called  tidelands 
fall — Should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  law. 
Unfortunately,  the  controversy  has  aroiised 
p<ditical  passions  and  they,  rather  than  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  case,  have  dominated 
congressional  consideration  of  this  greatly 
Important  national  issue. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  House  has 
passed  what  amounts  to  a  quitclaim  bill. 
The  measure  would  waive  Federal  rights  to 
submerged  land  extending  from  the  low- 
tide  mark  to  certain  historic  offshore  bound- 
aries—ranging from  3  miles  tc  10 'i  miles  in 
this  case.  The  measure  also  would  specifi- 
cally grant  title  to  these  submerged  lands 
to  the  adjacent  States. 

Legislation  along  similar  lines  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Opponents  of  the  bill, 
among  them  Senator  Douolas,  I>mocrat,  of 
Illinois,  have  slowly  been  gathering  strength, 
but  not  enough  to  defeat  it.  They  have 
united  behind  a  measure  which  would  re- 
amrra  Federal  control  of  the  offshore  area 
and  provide  that  royalties  from  oil  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  States  to  help  finance 
public  education.  Douolas  has  estimated 
that  lUtnols  would  receive  mlillutu  of  dollars 
annually. 

Under  elthsr  the  House  or  ths  BenaU  bill, 
oil  royalties  would  go  only  to  the  States 
which  have  title  to  the  submerged  lands. 
The  States  which  would  benefit  principally 
are  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oallfornia. 

On  three  occasions  ths  United  Statee  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  offshore  areas 
at  Imus  In  the  preeent  legislation  are  part  of 
the  Federal  domain  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
States.  The  Sun-Times  has  consistently 
supported  the  Federal  claim  to  the  offshore 
deposits,  and  although  we  supported  the 
candidacy  ot  President  Ussnhower,  we  did 
not  and  do  not  subeortbe  to  his  belief  that 
the  submerged  lands  should  belong  to  the 
States. 

Bo  long  as  It  acts  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution,  Congress  can  pass  any  laws 
It  desiree,  including  laws  to  give  away  Federal 
lands.  But  many  Isgal  authorltiss  have  seri- 
ous doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  leg- 
islation to  convey  title  to  the  offshore  de* 
posits  to  ths  Statss. 

Some  ot  theee  doubts  have  been  eet  forth 
in  a  brief  prepared  tor  opponents  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  by  Urban  A.  Lavery,  Chicago  attorney, 
and  former  editor  ot  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal. 

Lavery  questions  whether  international 
law  might  not  impose  barriers  against  a  na- 
tion's giving  individual  States  title  to  land 
under  territorial  waters.  Under  long-stand- 
ing principles  ot  international  law.  nations 
rather  than  their  political  subdivisions  exer- 
cise dominion  over  the  territorial  waters  ex- 
tending from  the  low-tide  mark  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  S-mlle  limit. 

But  a  nation's  soverelgntv  over  JU  terrl- 
torlsl  wsters  Is  limited  et  least  to  the  e«< 
tent  that  ships  ot  foreign  nstlone  are  per* 
muted  to  trsvel  freely  over,  snd  snehor  In, 
•ueh  wsters  for  all  tnoffenitlve  nurpoees, 
Are  there  other  UmUstlone  whleh  would 
apply  in  «he  psse  of  i4lshnre<oll  depnaita 
and  «ubmerged*oU  lAndi  lyini  on  the  OenU* 
ueiUAl  ihelt  beyrmit  the  l*mUe  UmUt 

The  iMiftU  ihouia  paaiar  that  ^uhiioa 
far«f\iuy  Mora  tahlni  aratlpt^H  union. 
It  ihaul«  »Uu  Kdu^i^  the  Uvary  brlat'i  pra« 
poeal  to  matie  the  le«lsUthm  tnttparallva 
unUl  the  auprame  Ouurt  hai  ruled,  in  a 
aealarawry  juagmenV  wheUter  \\  vlolaiee  tha 
OaMiuvUloa-pumlMy  hy  tontranaUm  au 
rattly  or  inairaatly  laMraataMMl  \%m  la 
vhiak  t»a,  ai  a  NaUaa,  han  aahMtiaM  ta 
Iha  lam  at  waaUia  ai  ftwrn^Mk 


If  the  Court  found  that  the  legislation 
did  not  violate  the  Constitution  in  any  way, 
then  there  would  be  no  question  of  Con- 
gress' right  to  give  away  the  submerged 
land.  However,  we  would  still  feel  that  such 
a  step  would  k>e  morally,  though  not  legally, 
wrong. 

While  the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
modified  its  original  position  on  the  offshore 
legislation,  the  President  is  apparently  com- 
mitted to  signing  it  when  and  if  it  passes 
Congress.  As  an  Elsenhower  supporter,  we 
nevertheless  hope  he  will  reconsider  his 
stand. 

The  prospect  of  congressional  passage  of 
the  offshore  legislation  has  already  given 
imjaetus  to  other  assaults  on  the  public  do- 
main. Senator  Hunt,  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming, wants  to  give  his  State  control  of 
federally  owned  oil  lands  which  have 
brought  ei53  million  in  royalties  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

According  to  Senator  Btttlex.  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  sentiment  is  developing  to 
apply  the  offshore-oil  principle  to  all  Fed- 
eral lands— including  publlo  grasing  lands 
and  those  which  have  rich  mineral  deiMsits. 
Enactment  of  the  offshore  legislation  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  tor  such  action. 


Some  Elanaati  of  a  PaiMrt  Profram  far 
Amarkaa  Sklppkif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

OF  MARTLANB 

ZN  TBI  8XNATX  OF  TKl  UNITED  STATSS 

W9dn9tday,  April  22. 1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Prasl- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  hava 
printed  In  tha  Appendix  of  the  Riooao 
a  itatement  on  the  elements  of  a  posl- 
Uve  program  for  American  shipping 
which  is  contained  In  the  publication  en- 
titled "What's  the  Score  on  American 
Shipping?"  This  Is  a  clear  and  forceful 
expression  regarding  tha  outlook  for  this 
vital  Industry.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  American  shipping  llnaa 
serving  essential  foreign-trade  routes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tha 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

SoKi  Blbmsnts  or  a  Puaiviv  FaoaaAM  roa 
AmaicAN  SNapviMe 

This  appraisal  of  the  maritime  situation 
has  been  made  tn  an  effort  to  acquaint  the 
new  administration  and  Congress  with  the 
serious  problems  facing  the  shipning  In- 
dustry and  to  be  helpful  to  the  Industry  as 
a  whole,  and  to  the  publte,  tn  the  coming 
months  during  which  important  decisions 
will  be  made  regarding  the  merchsnt  marina. 
To  aid  tn  these  decisions  the  following  prin* 
elpal  elements  are  proposed  m  the  basis  for 
a  forward-looking  program  to  advance  tha 
Vnllad  ttatee  mareaani  marine  and  with  II 
the  eommaralal  welfare  and  Iha  national  sa* 
aurliy  at  the  Nallani 

1.  ll  Is  metnlaia  iKal  Ihe  IMI  Merehaal 
Martha  Ael,  as  amendea,  Is  etHllve  legls* 
lallaa  aie^Malaly  aapvaislag  iha  taiani  a( 
Oaagwas  wA  the  braad  mariuma  potley  at 
Iha  vntled  tiaiae.  II  t«  |MHk|Mw<M(  thsi  with* 
la  Iha  astallng  tramawwh  «vf  «his  art  and 
Ihraugh  the  eanparailva  alarls  at  Oavara* 
aieal  aaa  the  ehlpniMt  indtMiry-* 

(a)  A  aaleNalaaUaB  aa  aMda  at  Iha  aurn* 
aia  at  pHvaialy  awMi  ^eawu  whiah  may 
ba  laasMtahiy  •aviUuyed  IB  Ua  wanr^baraa 
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•amnMrM  of  th«  United  8Utw  on  •  I(»c- 
nng*  iMals.  Tbta  <l«termlnatlon  would  tak« 
Into  consldentlon  both  the  commercial  and 
defense  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  A  workable  formxila  be  developed  for 
the  use  of  OoTemment  funds  In  the  con- 
struction of  ships  that  will  enable  shipping 
companies  to  make  buslnees  decisions  with  a 
more  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  than  has 
been  possible  In  the  past. 

(c)  A  program  of  orderly,  progressive  re- 
placement of  cargo  and  cargo- passenger  ves- 
•elB  be  launched.  These  ships  would  be  de- 
signed and  built  for  private  ownership  and 
operation,  especially  adapted  for  use  In  par- 
ticular trades,  and  financed  to  the  degree 
possible  by  private  enterprise.  They  would 
be  constructed  so  as  to  permit  quick  con- 
version tor  military  uses. 

(d)  A  program  be  developed  for  maintain- 
ing a  high  quality  standby  fleet  of  reserve 
vessels  to  serve  as  the  Nation's  second  line 
of  merchant  marine  defense.  Scrap,  on  a 
planned  basis,  low-speed  and  inefficient  ves- 
sels now  in  laid-up  stat\u,  and  replace  them 
with  ships  retired  from  the  active  fleet. 
Funds  from  the  sale  of  steel  in  scrapped 
vessels  to  be  used  to  finance  new  ship  con- 
struction. 

(e)  The  system  of  tax  deferments  on  re- 
serve funds  be  continued,  thus  encouraging 
accumulation  of  funds  for  ship  replacement 
and  the  participation  of  private  venture 
capital  In  shipping. 

2.  A  strong  merchant  marine  Is  composed 
of  a  balanced  fleet  Including  ships  in  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign  trade.  In  addition 
to  strengthening  and  modernizing  the 
United  States  merchant  fleet  in  foreign  trade, 
constructive  steps  should  be  considered  to 
Insiure  strong  Interooastal  and  coastwise 
fleets.  Similarly,  the  Nation's  fleet  of  ocean- 
going tankers  and  ore  carriers  should  be 
expanded. 

3.  A  vigorous  policy  should  be  pursued  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ship- 
building and  shipowner  interests  in  order  to 
Insure  that  the  United  States  maintains  its 
leadership  in  the  field  of  vessel  design  and 
propulsion,  particularly  In  relation  to 
atomic-powered  merchant  vessels. 

4.  A  cargo  ship  fleet  without  cargo  is  a 
needless  and  expensive  drain  on  taxpayers 
and  for  operators.  On  the  other  hand,  full 
cargo  holds  mean  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
(through  recapture  of  operating  equality 
payments)  and  a  strong,  vigorous  fleet.  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry,  Including  all  parts 
of  the  shipping  Industry,  should  Jointly 
undertake  a  program  to  asstire  that  a  maxl- 
mimi  amount  of  the  United  States  foreign 
trade  Is  carried  In  American  ships. 

5.  America's  high  wage  and  living  stand- 
ards and  generotu  seamen's  benefits  mean 
higher  operating  costs.  Shipping  manage- 
ment and  labor  should  work  together  in 
Increasing  economy  and  stabilizing  the 
Industry. 

6.  Shipping  is  one  of  America's  most  com- 
petitive enterprises  and  should  remain  so. 
There  Is,  however,  a  large  field  of  community 
interest  among  the  varloiis  shipping  com- 
panies In  problems  common  to  the  Industry 
and  bearing  on  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  of  the  Nation.  Further 
progress  can  and  should  be  made  within  the 
shipping  industry  itself  In  a  luilted  approach 
to  such  problems. 

7.  To  have  an  effective  merchant  marine, 
American-flag  vessels  must  continue  at  all 
times  to  serve  the  world  routes  of  commerce 
and  carry  cargoes  and  passengers  from  the 
major  ports  of  all  nations.  To  Insiu-e  this. 
Government  should  Increase  Its  efforts  to 
work  with  other  nations  In  eliminating  dis- 
crlnUnatory  practices  harmful  to  United 
States  shipping.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  through 
negotiation  of  new  treaties  and  the  strength- 
ening of  old  treaties. 

8.  To  foster  free  enterprise  in  shipping, 
ftnd  to  avoid  duplicate  expenditures  of  tax- 


pKjm'  funds,  ahlpa  optratwl  by  Oonr«nun*nt 
agencies  should  be  withdrawn  from  Mrvles 
on  route*  where  prlvat*  ireaseto  ar*  avalUbl* 
for  auch  aarvlce. 


Tke  Amcrkaa  People  M«st  Defead  ud 
Preserre  Tkek  Hard-Woa  FrM^OM  trnd 
laslitatMBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MAHSACHTTSRTS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22.  1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Barre.  Mass.,  on  October  28,  1952. 

My  remarks  in  part  follow: 

"Overwhelming  armed  strength,  while  ab- 
solutely mandatory.  Is  not  sufficient  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  present  crisis,"  said 
Congressman  PHn-ip  J.  Philbin.  speaking  be- 
fore the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Barre. 

"We  are  building  a  great,  powerful  armed 
force  to  face  up  to  every  contingency,"  said 
the  Clinton  Congressman.  "We  are  stepping 
up  our  air  components,  reviving  the  Navy, 
expanding  the  Army  and  preparing  a  mighty 
arsenal  of  most  destxuctlve  war  weapons  and 
materiel.  This  huge  effort  Is  highly  costly 
and  accounts  for  well  over  $2  of  every  93  of 
cxirrent  tax  revenue.  It  places  a  heavy  weight 
upon  our  citizens." 

But  It  is  not  enough,  if  we  are  to  be  secure 
against  possible  aggression.  "There  are  two 
other  vital  Ingredients  of  our  war  potential." 
said  PHn.BiN.  "The  first,  a  healthy,  dynamic 
economic  system  able  to  keep  our  great  pro- 
ductive business  machine  at  highest  pitch 
of  efficiency,  and  secondly,  a  citizenry  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  Imminent  dangers  and 
fully  determined  to  make  tireless  unselfish 
contributions  to  preserve  American  Ideals 
and  way  of  life. 

"Our  capacity  to  produce  and  the  loyalty 
of  our  citizens  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
our  people  constitute  the  real  barriers  to 
communism  and  war  because  those  plotting 
world  conquest  still  have  before  them  the 
horrible  nightmare  of  what  happened  to 
other  tyrants  as  the  result  of  an  America 
economically  and  militarily  mobilized  to  de- 
fend our  Institutions  and  our  security. 

"Nor  will  It  suffice  for  vis  as  a  Nation  to 
assemble  our  armed  might  as  we  are  doing 
In  defense  of  freedom,  and  then  fall  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  because 
of  diplomatic  blunders,  because  of  compro- 
mise, appeasement,  and  concession." 

Congressman  Philbin  also  stressed  the 
vital  lmp>ortance  of  small  business  and  the 
techniques  of  private  enterprise  not  only 
to  the  defense  effort,  but  to  the  Nation. 
Small  business  Is  the  hub  around  which 
our  whole  enterprise  system  revolves.  Over 
50  percent  of  all  business  In  the  Nation 
falls  into  this  classification.  Small  busi- 
ness Is,  In  truth,  the  largest  employer  In 
the  Nation.  It  Is  also  the  mainspring  of 
Initiative,  ambition,  and  personal  oppor- 
tunity which  so  adn>lrably  typifies  what  free- 
dom in  the  economic  sphere  means  to  most 
Americans. 

"We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  Commu- 
nists, Socialists,  and  other  social  reformers 
who  are  leveling  their  fierce  attacks  at  small 
business  and  free  enterprise.  Their  alms 
and  designs  are  clear.  They  seek  to  con- 
vert America  into  a  collectivist  society  where 
man  will  cease  to  be  the  master  of  the  state 
but  will  become  Its  abject  servant. 


"Tt*  pac«s  of  history  ar«  llllsd  with  the 
ghastly  failures  of  communism,  socialism, 
and  other  oollsctlvlst  lovernments.  Som* 
people  today  haU  them  as  novel  and  ad- 
vancsd  modes  of  poUtlcal  thinking,  though 
ectually  they  are  the  oldest  and  entirely 
dlscredltsd  patterns  of  economic  and  social 
organisation. 

"They  have  failed  because  they  have  sought 
to  serve  man's  mstertal  needs  and  Ignore 
his  spiritual  being.  They  have  failed  be- 
cause they  are  postulated  on  dictatorship 
and  destructive  of  individual  liberty.  They 
have  failed  all  through  history  and  we  need 
look  only  across  the  ocean  to  observe  the 
sorry  spectacles  of  their  most  recent,  and 
perhaps  their  most  tragic  failures. 

"If  America  turns  Its  back  on  freedom, 
we  must  expect  the  same  fate.  But  I  havs 
confidence  that  the  American  people  Intend 
to  preserve  their  hard-won  freedom  and  the 
Institutions  that  have  served  them  so  well. 

"In  my  opinion,  an  America  stoutly  fas- 
tened to  freedom  of  the  Individual  cannot 
only  win  the  current  competitive  struggle 
with  collectivist  ideas  and  collectivist  gov- 
ernment, but  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  most  miraculous  age  In  history.  If 
we  but  keep  our  great,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions  unimpaired,  and  the  cre« 
atlve  will  of  free  men  unfettered,  our  work- 
ers, farmers,  our  businessmen,  our  profes- 
sional classes,  all  our  people  wlU  enjoy  • 
standard  of  life  and  a  prosperity  never  en- 
visioned by  the  founders  of  this  Government 
and  hardly  conceivable  to  those  of  this  gen- 
eration. But,  If  we  are  going  to  achieve 
these  things,  we  must  think  soundly,  act 
wisely,  prudently,  and  courageously  for  the 
common  good.  We  must  embrace  and  follow 
the  principles  and  ideals  that  shaped  our 
greatness.  We  must  reject  sordid  material^ 
Ism  and  cynical  selfishness  and  clearly  rec- 
ognize that  the  Issue  Is  slavery  versus 
freedom." 

Pan^iN  congratulated  the  Kiwanis  Club 
for  Its  civic  contributions  and  Its  Interest 
In  public  affairs.  "An  informed,  vigilant, 
determined  people,  pursuing  enlightened 
self-interest  by  serving  the  Ideal  of  human 
liberty  unselfishly.  Is  the  best  guaranty  of 
our  futxiTe  security."  said  the  Congressman. 


H.  R.  4663  Wipes  Oat  1,048  Houuf 
Units  PUnaed  for  Jersey  Cty  and 
Bajonne,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NEW  JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  here  to  express  my  regrets,  on  be- 
half of  the  good  people  of  Jersey  City 
and  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  on  the  passage,  in 
its  present  form,  of  H.  R.  4663.  I  voted 
to  send  H.  R.  4663  back  to  committee  to 
help  restore  the  1.048  public-housing 
units  planned  for  my  constituents. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  read  in  today's 
papers  the  optimistic  remarks  of 
our  distinguished  Treasurer,  Secretary 
Humphrey,  on  the  prosperity  that  lies 
ahead  for  our  people  and  to  tie  his  state- 
ment in  with  the  passage  of  the  housing 
provisions  of  H.  R.  4663.  Prosp)erity  for 
what  segment  of  our  people,  Mr.  Speak- 
er?   All,  I  hope. 

I  trust  the  Senate  win  restore  the 
sense  of  balance  and  fair  play  so  con- 


spicuously absent  In  thl«  portion  of  R.  R. 
4663.  We  can  use  many  times  more 
than  the  1,048  housing  units  planned  for 
Jersey  City  and  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  espe- 
cially as  more  and  more  veterans  win 
be  returning  home  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
perity promised  ahead. 
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ResohitioB  Adopted  by  Bronx  Divition  of 
American  Jewish  Congress  Urfinf  Re- 
▼isioa  of  McCarran-Watter  Immigratioa 
Law 


taaml^tkm  law:  to  thte  end.  that  the  Oon- 

nnm    the    MeOamn-Waltw    tmmlgntton 
law:  and  It  WM  further  *    ^° 

*e«)l»«d.  That  the  Mambwa  of  CongreH 
repr«Mntlng  voters  from  the  County  of 
Bcon«.  New  York  State,  be  adTlawl  of  the 
nw««olng.  ao  that  they.  In  their  repreMnta- 
tlTe  capacities,  can  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tlntie  their  efforu  to  obtain  revision  of  the 
•fcCarran-Walter  immigration  law  accord- 
ingly, during  the  present  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 
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preetkal.  Um  um  of  their  fadUtlee  for  auch 
•dvwttatnc.  Wt  eapwtaUy  urge  that  all  our 
radio  and  televlalon  sUUona  deny  the  uae 
or  their  faeUltlei  for  the  advertlatng  of  beer 
^rtiich  advertising  we  deem  emieelalty  oblec- 
tlonal  becaxise  of  Iti  tnOuence  upon  our 
children:  and 

Third.  That  a  copy  of  these  reeoluUona  be 
■ent  to  each  ot  our  Senaton  and  Congna- 
men. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or   MIW   TORS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKI'IIESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  16.  1953 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  short  time  which  hiis  elapsed  since 
the  McCarran- Walter  Immigration  Act 
has  been  in  effect,  its  inequities,  injus- 
tices, and  unfairness  have  become  more 
and  more  apparent.  Ccupled  with  the 
regulations  adopted  for  administering 
the  law,  it  is  a  glaring  example  of  un- 
Americanism  and  Is  indeed  a  step  back- 
ward and  not  a  step  for«  ard  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Innumerable  national  organizations 
representing  aU  phases  of  American  life 
have  registered  their  protests  against  the 
act:  they  have  termed  it  an  exclu-sionist 
bill  and  have  indicated  vtry  clearly  that 
it  in  no  way  answers  the  great  human 
needs  of  the  world  today. 

Our  fundamental  beliefs  as  well  as  the 
demands  of  our  times  r<?quire  that  we 
liberalize  our  immigration  law  and 
policies.  This  is  a  time  when  trust 
should  be  shown,  not  mistrust;  when  we 
need  to  foster  unity  and  confidence  not 
only  among  our  own  citizens  but  people 
the  world  over. 

A  great  rally  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Jtrwish  Congress 
on  April  9,  at  which  time  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  concerning 
.this  law,  and  which  I  desire  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
In  it  the  President  and  Congress  are 
petitioned  to  use  their  bes.t  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  revision  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  law.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

At  a  Eronxwlde  community  meeting  to 
protest  the  Inequities  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  immigration  law,  held  April  9.  19£3, 
at  the  Concourse  Plaza  Ho»l,  Borough  of 
the  Bronx,  under  the  auspicfs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress,  the  lmi)eratlTe  need  to 
revise  our  Immigration  policies  was  empha- 
sized in  addresses  by  the  Hoaorable  Edward 
Corsi.  former  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturallaatlon.  now  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  New  York  Bute,  and 
by  the  Honorable  IsmoRE  Dollimgeb,  Con- 
gressional Representative  from  the  Bronx, 
and  by  a  rising  vote.  It  was 

Resoli^ed.  That  the  Honorable  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  President  of  these  United 
States,  be  herewith  petitioned  to  propose 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  a  humane 
and  liberal  Immigration  policy  which  shaU 
not  discriminate  among  people  because  of 
national  origin,  race,  color,  or  creed,  and 
Which  shall  provide  decent  principles  of 
legal  protection  for  aU  persons  subject  to 


Sale  of  Alcokolk  Beveraf  es 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1,  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rev.  Njrman  N.  Lovein,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Georgia  Temperance  League. 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  has  kindly  furnished  me 
a  copy  of  House  Resolution  178  adopted 
by  the  Georgia  Legislature  at  its  recent 
session. 

The  resolution  deals  realistically  with 
the  serious  problems  created  by  the  sale 
and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
this  resolution  h.  the  Conorbssiomal 
Recokd  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I 
bespeak  earnest  consideration  of  the 
resolution  by  all  Members. 
The  resolution  follows: 

House  Resolution  178 
Whereas  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
has  created  problems  of  such  magnitude 
throughout  State  and  Nation  that  these 
problems  can  no  longer  be  Ignored  by  va; 
and 

Whereas  the  evidence  of  this  problem  Is 
revealed  (a)  In  the  alarming  Increase  of 
alcoholics  until  alcoholism  Is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  ovur  Nation's  major  health 
problems,  (b)  In  the  cluttering  of  our  courts 
with  cases  growing  out  of  the  uses  of  such 
beverages,  (c)  In  the  accidents  on  our  streets 
and  highways  and  in  our  industrial  plants 
that  mvist  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  alcohol, 
(d)  In  the  economic  drain  of  some  $9  billion 
per  year  being  spent  by  our  people  for  these 
beverages:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
use  of  beverage  alcohol  Is  being  greatly  In- 
creased by  a  subtle  and  Insidious  campaign 
of  advertising  that  Is  using  practically  every 
avaUable  newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
radio  and  television  station  that  wlU  lend 
Itself  to  this  campaign;  and 

Whereas  we  deplore  and  condemn  the  prac- 
tices of  motion  pictuies,  radio  and  television 
stations  In  all  such  direct  and  suggestive 
advertising.  especlaUy  because  of  their  great 
Influence  upon  the  children  of  our  State  and 
Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring)  — 

First.  That  we  request  and  Importune  our 
Senators  and  Congressmen  In  Washington  to 
use  their  best  influence  to  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  all  other 
proper  authorities  deny  the  use  of  our  postal 
service  and  mailing  privileges  and  all  radio 
and  television  facilities  for  the  use  of  all 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages: 

Second.  That  we  call  upon  aU  the  adver- 
tising mediums  In  Georgia  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  dangers  and  evUs  of  beverage 
alcohol  and  to  refuse,  as  far  as  is  possible  or 


Mr.  Day's  Dismissal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  22, 1953 

Mr.  FUIxBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  article 
entitled  "Mr.  Etay's  Dismissal,"  written 
by  Miss  Rachael  L.  Carson  and  published 
in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Miss  Carson,  as  many  people  know,  is 
the  author  of  the  very  excellent  book, 
which  was  so  long  a  best  seller,  entitled 
"The  Sea  Around  Us."  She  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
women  of  our  time.  She  is  a  superb 
writer  and  a  very  wise  observer  of  mod- 
ern life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Dat's  Dismissal 
The  dismissal  of  Bfr.  Albert  U.  Day  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  the 
most  recent  of  a  series  of  events  that  should 
be  deeply  disturbing  to  every  thoughtful  citi- 
zen. The  ominous  patter  that  is  clearly  be- 
ing revealed  Is  the  elimination  from  Gov- 
ernment of  career  men  of  long  experience 
and  high  professional  competence  and  their 
replacement  by  political  appointees.  The 
firing  of  Mr.  Marlon  Clawson,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Is  another  ex- 
ample. There  are  widespread  rumors  that 
the  head  of  the  Park  Service,  who.  like  Mr. 
Day,  has  spent  his  entire  professional  life 
In  the  organization  he  heads,  will  also  be 
replaced.  These  actions  strongly  suggest 
that  the  way  is  being  cleared  for  a  raid  upon 
our  natural  resources  that  Is  without  parallel 
within  the  present  century. 

The  real  wealth  of  the  Nation  lies  In  the 
resoiu-ces  of  the  earth — soil,  water,  forests, 
minerals,  and  wUdlife.  To  utilize  them  for 
present  needs  while  Insuring  their  preserva- 
tion for  future  generations  requires  a  deli- 
cately balanced  and  continuing  program, 
based  on  the  most  extensive  research.  Their 
administration  is  not  properly,  and  cannot 
be,  a  matter  of  politics. 

By  long  tradition,  the  agencies  responsible 
for  these  resources  have  been  directed  by 
men  of  professional  stature  and  experience, 
who  have  understood,  respected,  and  been 
guided  by  the  findings  of  their  scientists. 
Mr.  Day's  career  In  wUdlife  conservation  be- 
gan 35  years  ago,  when,  as  a  young  biologist, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  former 
Biological  Sxirvey,  which  later  became  part 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  During 
the  intervening  years  he  roee  through  the 
ranks,  occupying  successively  higher  posi- 
tions untU  he  was  appointed  director  In 
1946.  He  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  able 
and  fair-minded  administrator,  with  coxir- 
age  to  stand  firm  against  the  minority  groups 
who  demanded  that  he  relax  wildlife  con- 
servation measures  so  that  they  might  raid 
these  public  resources.  Secretary  McKay, 
whose  own  gracp  of  conservation  problems 
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Is  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  has  now  decreed 
tbat  the  "Nation  is  to  be  deprived  of  these 
•ervlces. 

These  actions  within  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment fall  into  place  beside  the  proposed  give- 
away of  our  offshore  oil  reserves  and  the 
threatened  Invasion  of  national  parks,  for- 
ests and  other  public  lands. 

For  many  years  public-spirited  citizens 
throughout  the  country  have  been  working 
for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources, 
realizing  their  vital  importance  to  the  Nation. 
Apparently  their  hard-won  progress  is  to  be 
wiped  out,  as  a  politically  minded  adminis- 
tration returns  us  to  the  dark  ages  of  un- 
restrained   exploitation    and    destruction. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  that, 
while  concentrating  on  the  defense  of  o\ir 
country  against  enemies  from  without,  we 
should  be  so  heedless  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy it  from  within. 

Rachkl  L.  Cakson. 

8ILVXB  Sfsino. 


Rif htt  to  Offshore  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THB  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ebb  Tide."  which  was  pub- 
lished this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EBBTmx 

The  last-stand  arg\uients  now  being 
▼oiced  In  the  Senate  against  giving  away  the 
Nation's  rights  to  offshore  oil  may  be  alto- 
gether futile;  but  they  also  have  elements 
of  real  gallantry.  They  may  partake,  as 
critics  charge,  of  some  of  the  attributes  of 
a  fUbuster;  but  they  also  show  significant 
differences.     And  they  deserve  to  be  heard. 

No  doubt  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  favors  the  giveaway,  and  no  doubt 
the  administration  is  now  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  it.  So  the  current  discxission  can 
do  no  more,  at  best,  than  awaken  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  a  belated  realization  of  what 
la  at  stake,  a  belated  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  treasure  which  is  about  to 
be  taken  away  from  them.  In  defense  of 
the  opponents  of  the  giveaway,  who  are 
charged  with  filibustering,  it  should  be  said 
in  fairness  that  they  chose  to  discuss  the 
measure  on  its  merits,  instead  of  taking  their 
stand  against  the  motion  to  consider  it, 
when,  as  Senator  Lehman  pointed  out,  they 
"could  have  talked  for  6  hours  if  they  had 
wanted  to";  and  they  have  confined  their 
discTisslon  to  the  measure  itself  instead  of 
bringing  in  all  s<x'ts  of  extraneous  matter, 
as  Is  the  custom  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
ventional filibuster. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  epeclal  Justification  for 
this  prolonged  and  admittedly  delaying  argu- 
mentation in  the  case  of  offshore  oil.  It 
lies  in  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  issue 
has  been  subject  to  a  campaign  of  obfusca- 
tion  and  is  little  understood — even  by  some 
of  those  who  have  taken  sides  on  it  most 
passionately.  The  very  terminology  is  full 
of  misnomers.  Although  the  controversy  is 
generally  said  to  concern  "tidelands,"  the 
fact  is  that  tidelands — the  offshore  strip  be- 
tween high  tide  and  low  tide — are  not  now 
and  have  never  been  in  dispute.  Although 
proponents  have  persuaded  inland  States 
that  the  legislation  Is  necessary  to  safeguard 
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their  Inland  waters,  the  plain  fact  la  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  laid  claim  to 
Inland  waters  in  any  way. 

The  real  controversy  concerns  the  marginal 
sea — the  area  seaward  of  the  low-tide  mark 
and  underlying  the  open  ocean  out  to  the 
traditional  3-mile  limit  of  national  sover- 
eignty; and  it  concerns  also  portions  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  even  farther  out  under 
the  open  ocean.  It  is  these  lands  which  Con- 
gress proposes  to  give  to  the  coastal  States, 
although  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  un- 
equivocally that  they  have  never  had  title 
to  any  land  under  the  open  ocean  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  paramount  rights  in  and 
full  dominion  over  the  marginal  sea  as  an 
attribute  of  its  national  sovereignty. 

The  Imposition  of  cloture  may  seem  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  other  pressing  business 
before  the  Senate.  But  inevitably  it  will 
carry  with  it,  in  the  context  of  the  debate, 
an  implied  fear  of  public  enllghtment. 


Tkc  Freedom  To  Critidze 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Freedom  To  Criticize," 
published  in  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  of  April  18,  1953.  The  editorial 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
William  E.  Gibson,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. It  is  a  very  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  a  point  of  view  which  io  well 
worth  while  having  printed  in  the  Con- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Thk  Fkzxdom  To  Camcizc 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  freedom  most 
in  Jeopardy  today — the  freedom  we  should 
be  most  vigilant  to  preserve — is  the  freedom 
to  criticize.  This  is,  of  course,  part  of  the 
freedom  of  speech;  but  it  is  when  speech 
becomes  criticism  that  it  rouses  demands 
for  censorship  and  suppression. 

The  totalitarian  state,  whether  Fascist  or 
Communist,  does  not  tolerate  criticism. 
The  official  policy  and  program  of  the  state 
are  by  definition  right  and  Just.  Opposi- 
tion is  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  whatever 
means  are  deemed  necessary. 

The  political  system  that  denies  the  right 
to  criticize  makes  no  provision  to  insiue 
the  possibility  that  errors  will  be  exposed 
and  corrected.  It  assumes  its  own  right- 
eousness. It  sanctions  the  manipulation  of 
both  truth  and  morality  for  the  purposes  of 
power.  It  constitutes  a  monstrovis  idolatry, 
for  its  god  is  not  God,  but  a  false  god — the 
dictator,  the  state,  the  movement  of  history. 

Christianity  testifies  to  one  living,  per- 
sonal, transcendent  God,  who  made  man  and 
the  universe,  who  is  the  source  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  who  makes  demands  upon 
men  and  holds  them  accountable,  and  who 
desires  from  men  above  all  else  their  loyal 
love.  Christianity  must  insist  upon  the 
freedom  to  criticize,  because  it  knows  that 
absolute  truth  and  righteousness  are  not  the 
possession  of  any  hvunan  being  or  any  po- 
litical institution  or  economic  system  of 
manmade  philosophy.  All  men  are  respon- 
sible to  God  and  stand  \inder  His  Judgment. 
All  have  the  obligation  to  seek  and  obey 
His  will.    AU  have  worth  and  dignity  In  His 


sight,  but  at  the  same  time  all  are  sinner* 
in  need  of  forgiveness.  Not  one  is  good 
enough  to  be  a  tyrant.  And  no  majority  is 
good  enough  to  be  Justified  in  silencing  the 
minority. 

Freedom  to  criticize  is  indispensable  to 
the  correction  of  error.  It  is  indispensable 
if  we  are  to  attempt  to  see  ail  our  human 
systems  and  institutions  in  the  light  of 
Gods  Judgment  and  God's  will. 

In  guarding  against  the  menace  of  com- 
munism let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for 
criticism  of  our  own  system  and  our  own 
practice  of  democracy.  The  April  13  iaaue 
of  Time  magazine  presents  a  moat  disturbing 
picture  of  the  growing  atmosphere  of  cau- 
tion in  the  universities  of  this  country. 
Professors  and  students  alike  are  becoming 
afraid  to  criticize,  afraid  to  speak  out  on 
controversial  subjects,  because  someone  may 
brand  them  "Communist"  and  ruin  their 
chances  of  position  and  advancement.  A 
dead'>ning  orthodoxy  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic thought  teenu  to  b«  settling  upon 
our  campuses. 

Let  us  seek  to  look  at  Russia  and  Russian 
communism  in  the  light  of  God's  Judgment. 
But  in  so  doing  let  us  not  blind  ourselves 
to  His  Judgment  of  America  and  the  Amer- 
ican way — His  Judgment  of  our  Government, 
OUT  economic  system,  our  patterns  of  class 
and  race  relations,  our  standards  of  respect- 
ability. Let  criticism  begin  with  self- 
criticism.  Let  the  unpleasant  and  unpopu- 
lar opinion  be  examined  for  the  truth  it  may 
contain.  Let  us  not  follow  the  Communist 
example  of  self-righteousness. 

VlTiixiAM  E.  QiBSOir. 
Presbyterian  Minister  to  Students. 


Jnttice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHusirrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed happy  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  text  of  a  recent  speech  delivered  by 
Prof.  Jack  Taylor,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  over  radio  station  WSPR  at 
Springfield,  Mass..  on  the  Justice  for 
Poland  program.  This  series  of  weekly 
talks  is  sponsored  by  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  on  some  20  radio  statlon/i 
throughout  the  country. 

The  text  of  the  broadcast,  with  Intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Attorney  Stanley 
Jorczak.  follows: 

IMTRODUCTORT  RXMARKS  BT  ATTORNCT  STANLCT 

JoaczAK 

The  trends  of  our  foreign  policy,  seem  to 
swing  like  a  pendulum,  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  Not  long  ago  we  tried  to  please 
every  greedy  wish  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists. We  have  thought  that  by  profuse  ex- 
penditure of  dollars.  American  industrial 
know-how  and  even  the  abandonment  of  our 
friends  and  moral  principles  at  Teheran  and 
at  Yalta  we  would  win  Stalin's  friendship 
and  peace,  but  we  have  failed. 

Today  we  are  concentrating  on  winning 
another  imperialistic  nation,  namely,  Ger- 
many. Our  bUlions  of  dollars  have  made  her 
already  the  most  prosperous  of  all  European 
countries.  We  are  stockpiling  military 
equipment  for  Germany's  nonexistent 
armies.  We  even  promised  her  help  In  re- 
gaining parts  of  Poland. 

Little  do  we  seem  to  visualize  that  such 
actions  wUl  definitely  antagonize  and  ruin 
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our  policy  at  liberation  (<f  the  captive  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  France  and  the 
satellite  nations  recognize  the  resurrection 
of  German  militarism  as  a  great  danger  to 
their  security  and  independence.  They  still 
remember  two  invasions  and  the  destruction 
they  brought  about.  Consequently,  they 
fear  German  militarism  as  much  as  Russian 
communism.  In  trying  to  win  Germany,  let 
us  not  lose  our  other  friends. 

To  solve  this  extremely  important,  deli- 
cate and  baffling  question  will  require  more 
than  Just  "hunches"  or  "miscalculated  risks." 
It  will  require  a  most  careful  planning  and 
study  by  our  beet  brains  imbued  with  the 
highest  degree  of  loyalty  to  our  democratic 
Ideals. 

Our  speaker  today  dieciisses  one  phase  of 
this  question.  He  was  born  in  England  and 
was  graduated  from  Oxford  University  with 
brchelcM'  of  arts  and  master  of  arts  degrees, 
with  honors  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics. In  1938  he  was  a  lecturer  on  eco- 
nomic history  and  public  administration  at 
the  University  of  Sheffield  and  later  at  the 
University  of  London.  At  present  he  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Rochester,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  economics,  one  being  The  Economic 
Development  of  Poland.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  bring  to  you  Prof.  J.  Taylor,  of 
the  University  of  Rochester. 


ADDaxss  BT  Paor.  J.  Tatlob,  or  thk  UNivnt- 
srrr  or  Rochestex 

A  few  months  ago,  I  wrote  a  book  called 
the  Economic  Development  of  Poland,  1919- 
50.  In  the  preface  I  said  tbat  in  the  inter- 
war  years  "expediency  rather  than  considered 
intellectual  Judgment  or  morality  only  too 
often  regulated  the  inamediate  solutions  to 
complex  problems."  I  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  tell  you  some- 
thing about  a  problem  today  which  concerns 
Poland,  concerns  Western  Europe,  and  con- 
cerns this  country;  and  which  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  because  the 
powerful  propaganda  forces  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  did  so  much  in  the  past  to 
present  a  false  picture  of  Poland  and  its 
problems,  are  hard  at  work  today  to  deceive 
and  stampede  well-meaning  people  into  dan- 
gerous paths.  Please  listen  to  me  If  you  are 
interested  in  truth,  in  Jiutice,  and  in  the 
security  of  our  own  country,  for  whUe  this 
problem  is  one  of  Justice  to  Poland  it  is  also 
an  American  problem  insofar  as  America 
is  vitally  concerned  in  a  peaceable  honest  and 
lasting   settlement   of   European   difficulties. 

Unhappy  Poland  was  thrice  partitioned  in 
the  18th  centxxry  by  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  Reborn  in  1919,  the  magnificent  ef- 
forts of  its  people  under  the  economic  lead- 
ership of  such  great  ministers  as  Grabskl  in 
the  ig20's  and  KwUtkowski  in  the  1930's 
went  far  to  building  up  a  progressive  society 
with  a  decent  standard  of  living.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  Poland  was  again  invaded  by 
her  ancient  German  enemies;  some  2  weeks 
later,  her  traditional  Russian  foe  stabbed  her 
in  the  back.  On  September  28.  1939,  two 
partners  in  Infamy,  Herr  Ribbentrop  and 
Commissar  Molotov,  signed  an  agreement 
which  divided  up  the  spoils.  Again,  Poland 
had  been  partitioned  by  her  ancient  enemies. 
The  Poles  fought  nobly  with  the  Western 
Allies  and  also  waged  a  grim  underground 
struggle.  Their  reward  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  Katyn  massacre  of  the  fiower  of  their 
leadership  and  by  the  Russian  faUiu-e  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Warsaw  rising 
against  the  Nazi  oppressors.  Then  at  the 
Yalta  Conference  in  February  1945,  without 
consultation  with  the  legal  Polish  Govern- 
ment, the  American  President,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  and  Joseph  Stalin  effected 
the  fifth  partition  of  Poland — the  bitterest 
of  all,  for  it  was  carried  out  by  the  allies  of 
Poland.  Those  arrangements  were  ratified  at 
the  Potsdam  Conference  in  August  1945. 
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Under  the  Potsdam  agreemente,  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  Poland  was  fixed  roughly 
along  the  so-called  Curzon  line  and  gave 
to  Soviet  Russia  not  merely  the  debatable 
territory  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrain- 
ians but  in  addition  much  territory  that 
was  indubitably  Polish,  auch  as  the  great 
industrial  and  transportation  center  of  Lwow 
ana  the  surrounding  territory.  In  com- 
pensation, the  new  Poland  was  given  ter- 
ritories to  the  west  of  its  prewar  frontier 
extending  the  country's  western  boundary  to 
a  line  along  the  rivers  Oder  and  Nelsse. 
This  area  contains  an  important  industrial 
region  and  Upper  and  Lower  SUesia.  The 
change  also  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  prewar  Polish  corridor  and  in  the  gain  of 
the  porta  of  Danzig  and  Szczecin.  It  is  about 
the  economic  significance  of  this  boundary 
that  I  wish  to  tell  you  something,  for  nation- 
alist elementa  in  Germany  and  the  Com- 
munist usurpers  of  Poland  are  exploiting 
the  problem  as  an  instrument  to  buUd  up 
their  own  political  position  and  to  divide 
the  Western  powers. 

In  the  first  place,  these  territories  are 
enormously  important  to  a  sound  and  stable 
Polish  economy.  A  persistent  problem  of 
prewar  Poland  was  the  imbalance  between 
agriculture  and  Industry.  In  spite  of  the 
industrial  advances  of  the  30  years  after 
1919  and  the  substantial  agricultural  re- 
forms of  the  1920'8  and  1930's  which  raised 
a  country  that  was  both  technically  back- 
ward in  agriculture  and  underdeveloped  in- 
dustrially to  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
modern  industrial  state,  the  problems  of 
overpopulation  and  of  the  low  standard  of 
living  of  the  agricultural  population  had  not 
been  overcome  by  1939.  These  problems 
were  almost  impossible  of  solution  unless  the 
country  could  broaden  its  industrial  base 
along  the  lines  of  Minister  Kwiatkowskl's 
Fifteen  Year  Plan.  By  aquiring  the  new 
western  frontier,  Poland  increased  her  in- 
dustrial potential  some  50  percent  over  pre- 
war, so  that  while  in  1939  the  shares  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  in  the  Polish  na- 
tional income  were  35  percent  and  42  per- 
cent respectively,  in  1949  they  had  become 
49  and  22  percent;  while  the  persistent  rural 
underemployment  had  dropped  from  5  to  3 
million  with  prospecta  of  completely  dis- 
appearing in  the  near  future.  The  extension 
of  the  western  frontier  to  the  Oder-Nelsse 
line  resulted  in  a  much  better  balanced 
economic  structure,  changing  not  only  the 
overall  relation  of  agriculture  to  industry 
but  also  changing  the  proportions  of  heavy 
to  light  industry.  The  foundations  were 
thus  laid  for  that  high  rate  of  industrializa- 
tion which  Is  the  key  to  a  strong  PolUh 
economy.  Without  this  change  and  the  ac- 
companying improveo^nt  in  the  transporta- 
tion position  because  of  the  Oder-Nelsse 
waterways  and  the  porta  of  Danzig  and 
Szczecin,  a  strong  and  stable  Polish  economy 
would  be  a  virtual   impossibllty. 

The  beginnings  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
Polish  economy,  however,  has  awakened  the 
old  German  schadenfreud  which  was  so  well 
expressed  at  the  time  of  the  German -Imposed 
tariff  war  with  Poland  when  in  its  issue  of 
June  14,  1925,  the  "liberal"  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  declared.  "Poland  wUl  come  out  of 
this  war  mortally  wounded.  She  wlU  lose 
her  strength  and  finally  also  her  independ- 
ence— and  then  in  a  few  years,  together  with 
Russia,  we  shall  administer  the  coup  de 
grace."  Although  the  Potsdam  agreement 
was  intended  to  make  final  the  Oder-Nelsse 
frontier  subject  to  minor  rectifications  at  a 
subsequent  peace  conference,  German  re- 
visionista  are  already  seeking  to  regain  this 
territory  by  argumenta  that  it  is  necessary 
to  Germany  for  ite  agricultural  produce  and 
for  solving  the  problem  of  German  over- 
population. These  German  claims  are  non- 
sense— but  they  are  dangerous  nonsense  in 
that  they  are  today  influences  at  work  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  be  Itlnd  to  the  Ger- 
mans La  order  to  woo  them  Into  the  Western 


sphere  as  a  barrier  against  Ruvia.  Those 
who  misguidedly  take  this  view  are  as  ig- 
norant of  history — for  clearly  they  have  for- 
gotten the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreement 

as  they  are  devoid  of  economic  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  German  food 
shortage — since  1948  the  defeated  Germans 
have  been  better  fed  than  the  British  who 
were  among  the  victors.  Secondly,  the  ag- 
ricultural surplus  of  the  disputed  territories 
was  in  normal  times  so  small  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible. Fortunately  on  this  contentious 
point  we  have  the  benefit  of  a  detailed  study 
by  the  distinguished  German  economic 
geographer  Prof.  WUhelm  Volz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  who  concluded  his 
definitive  study.  Die  Ostdeutsche  WirUchaft 

(1930),  by  saying, if  one  still  hears 

that  the  German  east  Is  the  food  base  of 
the  German  Reich,  then  this  contention  is 
a  faUacy.  •  •  •  The  Reich  does  not  need 
the  east.  This  is  a  bitter  truth,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  a  truth.  It  should  at  last 
be  said  in  plain  words."  Professor  Volz  de- 
clared that  his  conclusions  were  elne  orshut- 
ternde  Erkenntnls  (a  shattering  knowledge). 
They  certainly  shatter  the  myth  that  re- 
bom  German  nationalism  is  trying  to  seU 
to  a  kindly  American  public. 

Likewise,  the  area  was  unimportant  to 
German  industry,  producing  at  various  times 
between  3  percent  and  seventy-five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  German  pig  iron 
and  between  2  percent  and  3  percent  of  crude 
steel.  Moreover,  the  Ruhr  paid  3  reichs- 
marks  a  ton  less  for  Swedish  iron  ore  and  3 
reichsmarks  a  ton  leas  tor  African  ore  than 
for  Silesian  ore. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  the  overpopu- 
lation argument — a  glance  at  the  facta  ex- 
plodes another  myth.  There  is  no  German 
overpopulation  problem.  Germany  today 
with  some  192  persons  per  squarekilometer 
is  less  densely  populated  than  Holland. 
295;  or  England  and  Wales,  289;  or  Bel- 
glum,  280.  The  truth  is  that  Germany  has 
no  stirplus  population  to  send  east.  The 
argument  is  merely  a  parroting  of  the  old 
Nazi  cry  for  lebensraum,  with  the  same  lack 
of  J\istlficatlon  and  with  the  same  danger  to 
Western  civilization. 

We  can  conclude  then  that  while  these 
territories  arc  enormously  important  to  a 
prosperous  Polish  economy,  they  are  of  neg- 
ligible Importance  to  the  German  economy. 
The  pressing  danger  today  is  Russian  com- 
munism. The  Russian  danger  may  remove 
the  German  danger  into  the  background,  but 
it  does  iK>t  remove  It  from  existence.  In  the 
last  2  years  there  have  been  frightening 
signs  of  a  rebirth  of  nazism  In  Germany. 
Let  us  heed  the  warnings  and  never  again  be 
deceived  by  the  enemies  of  the  democratic 
way  of  hfe,  whether  they  speak  with  a  Rus- 
sian or  a  German  accent,  particularly  when 
it  is  a  question  of  buying  their  dubious  sup* 
port  with  other  peopie's  property. 


Commirabt  Rottia  It  Still  Aali-Sewtic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  HZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Thursday.  AprU  16,  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spec- 
tacle presented  recently  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellites  joined  forces  with  the  Arab 
countries  in  attacking  Israel  and  the 
Jews,  merely  aenres  as  a  rude  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  the  leopard  has  not 
changed  its  spots.  The  hopes  that  Com- 
munist Russia  had  abandoned  its  anti- 
Semitic  policy  ejidently  are  not  beinff 
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fnMned.  The  Tltuperations  of  Vishin- 
sky  and  the  rantings  of  the  anti-Semitic 
Czechoslovak  delegate  continue  un- 
abated. Nothing  has  changed  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  The  policy  still 
seems  to  be:  "Beat  the  Jew." 

Notwithstanding  certain  minor  mani- 
festations, anti-Semitism  still  appears  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  Soviet  policy 
and  its  strategy  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  utilizing  Arab  animosity 
toward  Israel  in  the  hope  of  causing  dis- 
tiu-bances  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Arabs  fail  to  realize  that  they  are  join- 
ing hands  with  the  devil  who  will  de- 
stroy them,  too. 

Those  who  maintain  that  Russia  has 
discarded  its  policy  of  anti-Semitism 
should  read  the  recent  addresses  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  their  vio- 
lent attacks  on  Israel  and  the  Jews.  Dr. 
Max  Lemer,  the  brilliant  analyst,  dis- 
cusses the  subject  in  one  of  his  recent 
columns  in  the  New  York  Post.  It  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  seek  to 
understand  Soviet  policy  and  Soviet 
aims.  I  am  glad  to  insert  his  article. 
Anti-Semitism  Is  Still  Red,  into  the 
Record  so  that  the  American  people  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  its  contents.  It  reads  as  follows: 
AMTi-SEMmsM  Is  Stux  Rid 
(By  Max  Lerner) 

The  new  outburst  of  Soviet  and  Arab  hoe- 
tlUty  to  Israel  and  the  Jews  at  the  United 
Nations  this  week  came  in  a  spectacularly 
ironic  setting,  for  there  are  2  notable  an- 
niversaries In  the  history  of  Jewish  life  that 
oome  on  2  successive  days.  On  Sunday. 
April  10,  10  years  ago,  there  was  the  great 
uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  the 
Nazis.  And  on  Monday,  AprU  20,  5  years  ago. 
tbe  new  State  of  Israel  came  into  being. 

I  dont  know  how  well  Vlahlnsky  knows 
the  story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  its  up- 
rising. A  little  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Isaac  I. 
Schwartzbart,  retelling  this  chapter  of  his- 
tory— at  once  heartbreaking  and  heroic — 
has  been  put  out  by  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress. 

In  1940  the  Nazis  herded  S30.000  Jews  into 
S  ghetto  enclosed  by  barbed  wire.  Sys- 
tematically they  deported  them  to  certain 
death  In  concentration  camps,  gas  chambers, 
and  human  furnaces.  Without  organization 
or  leadership,  unwilling  for  a  long  time  to 
believe  that  sxich  barbarity  was  possible, 
the  Jews  were  stunned  and  helpless  victims. 
When  only  40.000  or  50,000  were  left,  they 
decided  to  fight  back.  They  formed  the 
Organization  of  Jewish  Fighters,  led  by  a 
general  stall  of  young  men — most  of  them  in 
their  twenties.  They  somehow  got  arms  and 
concealed  them.  Again  and  again  they  of- 
fered resistance  to  Nazi  efforts  to  deport  the 
remaining  Jews.  On  April  19,  1943,  the  Nazi 
troops  came  in  to  destroy  the  ghetto,  and 
the  great  uprising  against  them  began.  The 
hopeless  but  heroic  struggle  lasted  until 
September, 

More  than  100  books  (including  John  Her- 
sey^  The  Wall)  and  hundreds  of  articles, 
poems,  and  stories  have  been  written  about 
this  event.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  murder- 
ouaness  of  the  anti-Semites  that  has  so  often 
In  Jewish  history  evoked  a  creative  reply  by 
the  Jews.  The  forging  of  the  new  State  of 
Israel  has  been  part  of  that  reply. 

Today  in  the  U.  N.  such  spokesmen  of  that 
state  as  Abba  Eban  and  Golda  Myerson  are 
able  to  speak  out  against  the  most  recent 
political  anti-Semitism  In  the  form  of  the 
new  Soviet-Arab  bloc. 

Has  Russian  antl-Semitlam  really  changed 
Its  spots  in  the  past  weeks?  The  answer  Is 
clearly  that  it  has  not.    Abba  Eban  had.  la 


his  reply  to  Arab  attacks  on  Israel,  charged 
them  with  framing  a  **modem  edition  of 
the  protocols  of  the  elders  of  Zion."  And  he 
had  put  the  blame  for  their  blatant  open- 
ness of  attack  where  It  belongs — with  the 
encouragement  given  to  them  by  the  Krem- 
lin. 

VIshlnsky  angrily  called  Bban's  charges 
"dirt."  Yet  Vishinsky's  speech,  the  Czech 
delegate's  defense  of  the  Slansky  trial  and 
the  new  Arab  attacks,  have  reenforced  Kban's 
argument. 

If  the  Russians  serloiisly  want  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  following  the  classic 
pattern  of  anti-Semitism,  they  can  prove  it 
easily — but  they  must  use  deeds  and  not  only 
words. 

The  first  deed  would  be  to  restore  the 
diplomatic  reUtions  with  Israel  which  they 
broke  after  the  accusations  against  the  Mos- 
cow doctors.  The  second  deed  would  be  to 
stop  building  the  new  Kremlin-Arab  bloc  in 
the  U.  N.  with  the  cement  of  a  common  anti- 
Semitism,  as  they  are  doing.  The  third  deed 
would  be  to  restore  the  Jewish  community 
life  that  has  been  banned  in  the  Iron  C\ir- 
tain  countries,  and  once  more  to  open  the 
gates  of  those  countries  to  those  who  want 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

To  state  these  deeds  Is  to  show  the  ex- 
treme unlikelihood  that  they  will  come  to 
pass.  The  reason  is  clear.  The  aim  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  behind  the  original  an ti -Jew- 
ish trials  and  charges  is  still  the  aim  of 
Soviet  policy.  It  is  to  form  a  new  united 
front  with  the  Nazis  and  the  Moslem  fanatics 
in  order  to  win  power  In  Germany  and  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Russians  and  Czechs  and  Arabs  de- 
clare piously  that  they  are  anti-Zion  and 
not  anti-Jewish.  Yet  the  Egyptian  delegate 
In  the  n.  N.  made  a  play  on  Golda  Myer- 
son's  name  and  charged  her  and  Abba  Eban 
with  being  concerned  only  with  "gold."  This 
is  in  the  classic  Streicher  pattern.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  this  time  the  world's  con- 
science understands  more  than  it  did  about 
the  havoc  for  all  humanity  that  is  produced 
by  this  pattern. 


The  Way  Akead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  most  ];>ertinent 
and  informative  article  entitled  "Seven 
Against  Malenkov."  which  appeared  in 
the  April  18,  1953,  issue  of  the  magazine 
America.  This  intelligent  and  practical 
analysis  of  the  current  situation  in  Rus- 
sia, and  the  struggle  going  on  among 
Malenkov  and  the  seven  other  Soviet 
leaders,  with  whom  he  divides  dictatorial 
power,  was  written  by  Dr.  Bela  Fabian. 
Dr.  Fabian's  writings  are  based  on  per- 
sonal experience  of  Communist  rule  and 
Communist  prison  camps  and  over  30 
years'  close  study  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  earnestly  wish  there  was  space  here 
to  include  the  entire  essay  which  so  ac- 
curately traces  the  careers  of  the  Soviet 
rulers  and  explains  the  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust they  entertain  for  each  other. 
However  I  do  want  to  present  the  final, 
summary  portion  of  the  article  entitled 
"The  Way  Ahead"  because  it  so  clearly 
reveals  the  strategy  of  the  current  Rus- 
sian peace  policy,  and  points  out  how  we 
should  take  advantage  of  this  only  tem- 


porary suspension  of  the  pledged  Com- 
munist objective  of  conquering  the  world. 
It  would  seem  practically  wise  to  heed 
Dr.  Fabian's  sound  and  experienced  ad- 
vice. The  article  follows: 
Thx  Wat  Ahzao 

The  countries  of  the  West — above  all, 
America — are  faced  with  a  problem:  What 
attitude  should  we  take  in  view  of  the  deadly 
intergang  struggle  of  the  Kremlin's  clay- 
footed  giants,  shaken  by  fear  of  one  another? 

We  need  no  weather  bureau  to  forecast 
considerable  cloudiness  over  the  skies  of 
Moscow.  Never  before — not  even  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars — has  the  situation 
of  the  Bolsheviks  been  as  critical  as  it  Is 
today.  One  thing  Is  therefore  clear:  Malen- 
kov needs  a  breathing  space  (peredyshka)  in 
order  to  consoldate  his  own  position. 

There  are  actually  three  powers  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  The  Communist  Party  organi- 
zation. In  khe  hands  of  Nlklta  S.  Khrush- 
chev; the  Red  Army,  In  the  hands  of  Mar- 
shals Bulganin.  Vassllievsky,  and  Zhukov; 
and  the  MVD,  unrestrictedly  ruled  by  Lav- 
rentl  P.  Berla.  The  struggle  of  the  seven 
will  polarize  Itself  In  this  triangle. 

Malenkov.  the  dictator,  has  practically  no 
ascendancy  as  long  as  the  other  seven.  In 
order  to  protect  their  own  lives,  hold  together 
against  him. 

Following  Stalin's  example.  Malenkov  will 
spare  no  means  calculated  to  divide  the 
opposition  to  him.  Until  the  internal  power 
struggles  In  the  Kremlin  are  somehow  set- 
tled, each  faction  Is  badly  in  need  of  peace 
abroad.  It  cannot  afford  to  become  involved 
in  external  troubles  so  long  as  its  position 
in  the  U.  8.  8.  R's  power  structure  is  pre- 
carious. The  slogan  of  all  factions  wUl 
therefore  will  be  the  same  as  the  one  sounded 
by  Lenin  when  he  rose  to  power  in  1918: 
"Peace."  They  must  have  peace  abroad  at 
any  price.     Of  that  we  are  sure. 

We  are  just  as  sure,  however,  that  as  soon 
as  their  Internal  jockeylngs  for  predominance 
shall  have  somehow  come  to  an  end.  aU 
factions  will  unite  In  the  drive  for  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  Communist  conspiracy: 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world.  The  pres- 
ent change  in  Soviet  strategy  does  not  mean 
any  change  in  Soviet  policy. 

Our  own  strategy  in  this  period  must  b* 
twofold:  First,  we  must  try  to  wring  from 
the  temporary  embarrassment  of  the  Krem- 
lin what  short-term  advantages  we  can;  but. 
secondly,  and  more  important,  we  must  capi- 
talize on  this  breathing  spell — ^thls  pere- 
dyshka— ^to  accelerate  our  preparation  for  ths 
long-range  showdown.  That  Is  the  only  fea- 
sible way  in  which  we  can  prevent  the  show- 
down. If  possible,  or  make  sure  of  winning 
It  if — and  may  the  Lord  prevent  It — we  have 
to  meet  It  head  on. 


America's  Contribation  to  a  World  Peace 
EIFort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTtED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day night.  April  21.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  address  the  council  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  here  in  Washington. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore this  distinguished  group  of  Ameri- 
can leaders  from  the  grassroots  of  our 
Nation — leaders  In  thinking  and  action 
on  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 


My  principal  remarks  were  devoted  to 
the  developing  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 
Unfortunately,  the  situation  since  then 
has  grown  increasingly  grave,  and  has 
underlined  the  crucial  significance  of 
this  problem  to  the  free  world. 

At  this  time.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
text  of  the  address  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  league  Tuesday  night,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoircREssioifAL 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amzsica's  OoNTmiBunoirs  to  a  Sustain^) 
FacE-Wocut  Pkacs  KrToar 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
address  this  distinguished  assembly  of  grass- 
roots  leaders — In   thinking   and   action on 

domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

I  know  that  I  am  indeed  speaking  to  lead- 
ers tonight. 

You  have  taken  upon  yourselves  a  splendid 
twofold  obligation:  to  become  even  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  great  Issues  of 
our  times — International,  Federal,  State,  and 
local — and  then  to  suggest  and  back  up 
actions  which  you  feel  appropriate  on  these 
Issues. 

For  this  worthy  civic  spirit.  I  want  per- 
sonally and  sincerely  to  congratulate  you 
and  all  the  members  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  throughout  this  land. 

Whether  or  not  we  as  individual  Members 
of  Congress  may  on  s(>eclflc  issues  be  in  agree- 
ment  or   disagreement    with   the   League 

does  not  for  1  moment  alter  this  fact:  It 
la  In  part  tlu-ough  splendid  organizations 
like  your  own — that  public  thinking  U  crys- 
talllaed;  that  Issues  are  adequately  debated; 
that  public  participation  is  broadened;  and 
that  there  la  an  ever -closer  link  Ijetween  our 
public  officials  in  Washington  and  the  folks 
at  the  grassroots  of  this  country. 

These  are  indeed  consummations  devoutlT 
to  be  wished. 

aXDS'    SPASMOOTC   FBACS   oukmsivcs 

Now.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
on  the  theme:  America's  Contributions  to  a 
SusUlned  Free-World  Peace  Etfort. 

I  have  phrased  the  title  In  this  manner 
because  as  we  know,  we  approach  the  peace 
problem  In  a  vastly  different  manner  than 
does  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
peace  U  so  important  a  goal  that  we  cannot 
strive  toward  it  in  offensives  and  defensives. 
In  fits  and  starts,  so  to  speak. 

Peace  la  o\ir  continued  objective  every  day 
of  the  year,  every  year  of  our  lives.  We  do 
not  suddenly  discover  peace  as  does  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  We  do  not  suddenly  offer  an  olive 
branch  after  offering  nothing  but  martial 
actions.  We  offer  peace,  we  strive  for  peace, 
we  ask  for  peace  continuously. 

Of  late,  we  have  seen  a  new  so-called 
Soviet  peace  offensive.  CharacterUtically 
enough  we  know  that  It  U  but  one  alternat- 
ing phase  of  the  endlessly  devious  Soviet 
strategy. 

A  review  of  Russian  foreign  policy  down 
through  the  years  attests  how  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
has  zigzagged  in  and  out  of  so-called  peace 
offensives,  sooner  or  later  always  dashing 
whatever  hopes  may  periodically  arise  In  the 
heart  of  the  world. 

Earnestly  we  pray  that  this  time  the  so- 
called  offensive  may  genuinely  last,  may 
genuinely  usher  In  a  new  day. 

But  realistically,  we  perceive  that  the  dis- 
mal Communist  record  of  the  past  casts  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  sincerity  of  this  current 
offensive. 

PaiaiDKNT  nsENHown's  orbat  aoorxss 
This  fact,  and  the  alternative  to  it — be- 
came abundanUy  clear  in  the  great  address 
delivered  the  other  night  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtea. 
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•n»M  address  has  oome  to  be  reoognlsed  as 
one  of  the  great  dociunents  of  our  time 

It  went  straight  to  the  hearts  or  the  "oeo- 

**  °^.^*  world  on  behalf  of  peace. 

It  presented  apeclflc  suggestions  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  affirmed  that  constructive  ac- 
tion, action  alone,  not  mere  rhetoric.  U  nec- 
essary on  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  U.  8  8  R. 
if  the  free  world  Is  to  place  any  credence  in 
the  present  Russian  attitude. 

"Tour  acUons."  Mr.  Malenkov.  B«r.  Berla. 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Kremlin,  "speak  so 
loud  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  hear  your 
words."  ' 

Now,  It  U  of  actions  on  our  part  that  I 
should  like  to  talk  tonight.  Let  me  sub- 
mit certain  specific  ways  by  which  I  feel  the 
Congress  can  back  up  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  great  sustained  peace  effort. 

I  submit  these  thoughts  to  you  for  your 
consideration,  hoping  in  turn  that  you  may 
agree  with  them.  In  whole  or  part,  and  that 
you  may  see  fit  to  give  them  your  own  sup- 
port. *^ 

SIX  BASIC  sncGcsnoNs 
Now.  here  are  six  points  seriatim: 

1.  We  must  give  our  continued  faithful 
support  to  the  United  NaUons  and  its  In- 
strumentalities—our  support,  not  Just  Uo 
service.  *^ 

2.  We  must  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  conduct  erf  foreign  policy,  and  must  not 
attempt  to  hamstring  their  efforts  by  well- 
intentioned,  but  crippling  restrictions. 

8.  We  must  maintain  our  guard  and  not 
permit  a  so-called  economy  wave  to  cut  the 
bone  of  American  defense  In  the  process  of 
Uying  to  cut  the  fat. 

4.  We  must  forever  forswear  the  policy  of 
appeasement  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

8,  We  must  continue  our  mighty  efforts  In 
conjunction  with  our  aUies  to  assure  the 
security  of  Western  Europe. 

6.  We  must  recognize  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  world  crisis  has  now  basically 
shifted  from  Europe  to  the  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  now  rxm  down  through  each  of 
these  six  major  areas.  I  cannot  presxune 
of  course  to  attempt  to  cover  them  In  all 
the  detail  which  they  Intrinsically  deserve. 
But  let  us  try  to  hit  the  high  spou. 

UNrm)  N ATToirs  has  acbikvkd  MtrcH 

Let  me  first  mention  a  matter  close  to 
your  heart  and  to  mine,  the  United  Nations. 

Having  personally  served  at  the  7th  U.  ». 
General  Assembly.  I  have  come  to  have  an 
even  higher  respect  for  the  U.  N. 

There  In  the  General  Assembly  which  con- 
stitutes a  crossroads  of  the  world  are  gath- 
ered representatives  of  60  nations. 

Each  is  different  from  the  other  from  al- 
most every  conceivable  standpoint— eco- 
nomic, political,  geographic,  religious,  racial, 
social,  linguistic,  cultural. 

And  so,  the  basic  fact  about  the  D.  N.  Is 
not  that  It  still  faces  such  appalling  prob- 
lems because  of  the  Soviet  monkey-wrench 
attitude,  but  rather  that  the  U.  N.  has 
achieved  so  very  much  In  spite  of  that  Soviet 
atutude. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  great  Interna- 
tional mechanism  for  peace — no  doubt  the 
greatest  such  ever  devised  by  man.  But  like 
all  mechanisms.  It  can  only  work  if  we  dem- 
onstrate true  faith  and  confidence  In  it. 
and  If  we  personally  contribute  to  advancing 
that  mechanism  in  the  desired  direction — - 
toward  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  mankind. 

As  we  all  know,  of  late,  there  have  been 
many  attacks  against  the  U.  N.  and  its  com- 
ponent bodies. 

Many  of  these  attacks  nm  akjog  tills  line: 
"Well.  If  the  U.  N.  was  any  good,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  war  In  Korea."  or 
"There  wouldn't  have  been  an  Bast-West 
conflict,  or  all  our  problems  with  Russia 
would  have  been  solved." 

That  criticism  however  is  like  saying; 
"Well,  If  the  poUoe  department  m  this  Utmm 
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or  any  other  town  were  any  good,   thers 
wouldn't  be  any  crime."  ^^ 

Both  types  of  orlUclsm  are  obvlouslr  ex- 
tremely unfair.  ' 

V.  N.  a  HOT  A  PAWAcaa 
The  United  NaUons  Is  not  a  panacea  for 
the  world's  problems,  any  more  than  the 
police  force  In  your  city  Is  a  ctire-all  for  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  and  observance. 
A  police  force  can  help  to  deter  and  then 
to  punish  crime.  It  can  catch  culprits  and 
lay  the  basis  for  penalizing  them  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  But  it  cannot  of  itself  usher 
In  the  mlllenlum;  it  cannot  change  human 
character,  as  such. 

Why,  then,  should  Its  critics  attack  the 
United  Nations  as  If  It  "failed,"  because  In 
a  mere  8  years  the  U.  N.  has  not  accomplished 
what  men  have  been  striving  for  2,000  long 
years  to  acoompUshT 

And  so  I  say,  my  friends,  let  us  protect  and 
defend  the  United  Nations  against  Its  un- 
fair critics.  Let  us  not  just  give  It  lip 
service.  Let  us  give  It  our  support— heart 
and  soul. 

Let  tu  continue  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
lUe  into  the  U.  N.  Let  us  continue  to  give 
It  and  Its  operating  programs— Korean  re- 
lief, chUdrens  aid,  etc..  the  necessary  funds 
to  do  the  job. 

No;  the  u.  N.  is  not  a  perfect  mechanism. 
But  which  human  mechanism  is  perfect? 

Since  it  is  not  perfect,  let  us  strive  to  Im- 
prove it.  as  I  believe  we  can  and  should  do 
in  connection  with  the  General  Conference 
on  Revision  of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  which  we 
trust  will  be  called  for  1955  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

We  have  no  Illusions  about  what  the  Rus- 
sians may  try  to  do  to  sabotage  constructive 
Improvements  of  the  Charter,  e.  g..  changes 
In  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  But  we  know 
that  whether  or  not  we  succeed  In  changing 
the  Charter,  the  U.  N.  will  remain  only  a 
mechanism.  And  it  can  only  be  as  good  as 
you  and  I  choose  to  make  It. 

It  can  only  be  as  strong  as  you  and  I  choose 
to  lend  It  our  Individual  and  national 
strength,  our  faith  and  confidence. 

BSICKB    AMXNOlCZirr     BCPaxSENTS    DAMOKS    TO 

romoN  poLicT 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  second  point. 

2.  I  believe  that  we  must  make  absolute- 
ly sure  that  Congress  does  not  Inadvertently 
hamstring  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
particularly  at  the  present  critical  Urns  In 
world  history. 

I  refer  now  particularly  to  the  controversy 
over  the  proposed  Bricker  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  dealing  with 
treaties  and  executive  agreements. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  explore  aU  of 
the  many  complex  phases  of  this  problem. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  and  related  legis- 
lation would  never  have  been  offered  If  It 
had  not  been  as  a  reaction — a  justified  re- 
action—speaking generally— against  the  at- 
tempt of  the  previous  administration  to  leg- 
islate the  "mlllenlum"  into  being— the  at- 
tempt to  overcommlt  the  United  States  to 
certain  concepta.  e.  g.,  guaranteed  benefiU 
which  are  definitely  not  In  harmony  with 
our  traditional  American  constitutional  ap- 
proach and  our  free  enterprise  system. 

And  so,  the  Bricker  amendment  and  re- 
lated bUls  came  about  as  a  reaction  to  that 
situatictti.  Now,  however,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  supporters  of  this  effort  would  Inad- 
vertently lead  us  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
They  would  have  us  become  so  fearful  about 
the  various  proposed  treaties  and  agreementa 
that  they  would  males  It  practicaUy  impos- 
sible for  the  executive  branch  to  conUnus 
adequately  to  spearhead  foreign  relations. 

I  definitely  do  not  want  us  to  go  to  that 
opposite  extreme,  nor  «k>  I  believe  does  ths 
Congress  want  os  to  do  that.  It  is  now  tak- 
ing a  second  look— a  hard  look  at  the  amend- 
ment which  I  «»  mac  beiieve  in  its  present 
form  has  Bttseh.  it  any  chance,  ot 
wbAHmMYmu. 
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Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  want  the 
legislative  branch  to  arrogate  unto  Itself 
the  powers  of  the  executlre  branch,  any 
more  than  I  want  the  executive  branch  to 
arrogate  \uito  Itself  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

I  believe  that  the  Bricker  amendment  In 
Its  present  form  would  so  enmesh  the  two 
chambers  of  the  Congress  In  such  a  mass 
of  legislative  actions  as  to  cripple  Con- 
gress' ability  to  handle  even  Its  existing 
workload.  At  the  same  time,  the  amend- 
ment would  alter  and  impair  the  tradi- 
tional constitutional  role  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  as  spearhead 
of  foreign  policy. 

At  the  very  minimum,  therefore,  this 
amendment  must  be  completely  revised. 
The  revision  will,  however,  be  an  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  task  in  seeking 
to  avoid  the  obvioxis  alternative  extreme  and 
seeking  to  draw  the  necessary  line. 


ADCQVATX  UMnXD  STATES  PKXPABXDNZSS 
■SSXMTIAI. 

Now,  third.  I  believe  that  the  worst  dis- 
service which  the  Congress  could  do  to 
the  cause  of  peace  would  be  to  accept  the 
present  Soviet  peace  offensive  at  even  ap- 
proximately face  value  and  arbitrarily 
slash   America's  military  budget. 

I  believe  that  such  a  slash  could  do  more 
to  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
policy  than  almost  any  other  action  we 
might  take. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  no 
one  who  desires  more  strongly  than  I  that 
we  cut  out  the  fat  from  our  military  budget. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  ammunition  shortage  that  there  is 
still  an  appalling  amount  of  redtape  and 
lost  motion  which  not  only  cripple  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  armed  services,  but  which  are 
bleeding  America's  taxpayers. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  s\in  why  this 
situation  should  be  tolerated.  There  is  every 
reason  why  infinitely  greater  efficiency  and 
economy,  especially  in  procurement,  should 
be  secured,  in  our  military  program. 

But  at  the  same  time,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
this  fact. 

Mr.  MalenkoT  and  company  receive  con- 
stant reports  as  to  the  state  of  our  military 
preparedness. 

It  Is  true  of  us,  too.  what  we  do  speaks  in- 
finitely louder  to  the  Kremlin  than  what 
we  say. 

If  we  say  that  we  are  vigilant  and  yet  deny 
our  Armed  Forces  an  adequate  continental 
radar  screen,  adequate  Jet  Interceptors,  ade- 
quate long-range  bombing  force,  adequate 
submarine  and  antisubmarine  forces,  ade- 
quate naval  surface  forces,  adequate  land 
and  airborne  divisions,  adequate  guided  mis- 
siles, then  the  Kremlin  will  be  emboldened 
to  challenge  us  still  more  intensively  on  the 
world  scene. 

What  the  Congress  does  on  the  military 
budget,  therefore,  will  constitute  news  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation  In  the  eyes,  both  of  o\ur  allies 
and  of  the  Communist  foe. 

APPKASKMENT    IS     SUICIDAL 

My  fourth  point  is  that  we  must  ever 
forswear  the  policy  of  appeasement  In  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are  still 
some  individuals  who  would  delude  them- 
selves into  thinking  that  "peace"  can  be 
obtained    by   compromising   with    principle. 

Recently,  proposals  for  appeasement  have 
cropped  up  in  many  forms.  Some  would 
appease  world  communism  by  txirning  our 
back  on  our  Nationalist  Chinese  ally.  They 
would  set  up  a  trusteeship  over  Formosa — 
even  though  that  would  be  a  contradiction 
of  everything  we  stand  for  In  the  fight  for 
freedom — a  complete  sell-out  of  a  brave 
friend,  free  China. 

Some  would  appease  world  communism  by 
directly  admitting  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  into  the  United  Nations,  but  that 


would  constitute  a  reward  for  aggression 
in  effect. 

Surely,  if  there  Is  any  lesson  which  we 
should  have  learned,  it  is  that  appeasement 
not  only  sacrifices  moral  ivlnclple  but  that 
it  is  suicidal  as  well. 

The  free  world  should  have  learned  that 
lesson  at  Munich  when  brave  little  Czecho- 
slovakia was  thrown  to  the  Nazi  wolf.  The 
free  world  must  never  make  the  same  mis- 
take again  in  sacrificing  principle  in  dealing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Russian  bear 
with  its  insatiable  appetite. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  make  reasonable  concessions. 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  very 
essence  of  successful  negotiation  consists  of 
making  reasonable  concessions  on  both  sides. 

But  a  line  must  be  drawn  between  giving 
ground  and  utterly  abandoning  principle. 

Here  again  we  must  avoid  extremes.  It 
would  be  just  as  unwise  to  brand  every  simple 
concession  as  "appeasement"  as  it  would  be 
to  surrender  all  our  principles  under  the 
guise  of  securing  peace. 

ESC  TEEATIZS   MUST  BE  EATITIBO 

We  turn  now  to  a  fifth  point  and  that  is 
the  situation  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
in  Western  Europe. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recently  heard  a  report  from  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  regarding  the  council  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
which  is  opening  at  the  end  of  this  week. 
This  is  an  extremely  significant  meeting 
which  can  well  be  a  great  landmark  in 
NATO's  development. 

Contrary  to  its  detractors.  NATO  has  al- 
ready made  extremely  sizable  advances.  It 
has  brought  into  being  combined  air,  land, 
and  sea  forces  which  have  filled  the  alarming 
military  vacuum  which  had  previously 
existed. 

We  know,  however,  that  a  great  deal  re- 
mains still  to  be  accomplished. 

One  problem  persists  and  that  Is  how  to 
continue  the  sustained  advance  toward 
greater  military  security  for  Western  Europe 
without  crippling  the  domestic  economies  of 
the  various  countries. 

Those  economies  have  been  extremely  hard 
pressed  by  the  tremendous  costs  of  rearm- 
ament. 

But  obviously  we  are  in  for  a  long  pull  in 
relation  to  the  defense  against  communl&m. 
For  that  reason  we  must  be  sure  that  the  14 
nations'  economies  are  strong  for  the 
long  pull. 

On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  are  still 
necessary.  Land  divisions — ready  and  re- 
serve— are  still  far  under  strength.  This  is 
no  time  for  smugness  or  complacency  or 
slackening  of  effort.  But  neither  must  we 
set  military  goals  so  high  so  quickly  as  to 
cripple  particular  countries  or  the  alliance 
as  a  whole. 

A  second  point  of  concern  In  Europe  Is 
the  snail's  pace  thus  far  toward  general 
ratification  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity treaties.  This  whole  process  can- 
not be  allowed  to  dawdle  month  sifter  month 
while  more  and  more  new  questions  come 
up.  It  is  imperative  that  general  ratifica- 
tion l>e  completed  early  this  year,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Upon  ratification  depends  our  entire  ability 
to  secure  the  use  of  Western  German  divi- 
sions. They  will  play  an  indispensable  role 
In  the  proposed  European  army. 

And,  too,  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that.  In 
the  forthcoming  Italian  and  German  elec- 
tions, the  people  of  those  countries  will  re- 
ward the  statesmanship  of  Konrad  Adenauer 
and  Alcide  de  Gasperi,  and  retvirn  them  to 
power — to  continue  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  countries  and  of  European 
imity  as  a  wholo. 

ASIA'S    rUTUSE    IS   THE    WOKLO'S 

And  now.  my  friends,  we  come  to  a  final 
point  of  this  brief  review. 

We  return  to  the  Asiatic  Continent.  It  Is 
most  fitting  that  we  do  so,  because  It  seems 


quite  clear  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  in 
this  aoth  century  and  perhaps  for  untold 
centuries  to  come,  is  being  shaped  in  Asia. 

The  entire  center  of  gravity  of  the  crises 
of  the  free  world  has  now  shifted  to  the 
nnderdeveloi>ed  area  of  the  world.  Tes,  I 
refer  principally  to  Asia,  although  in  this 
connection,  one  may  well  include  the  Middle 
East,  and.  in  particular,  the  turbulent  sit- 
uation in  Iran. 

Rememl>er,  Nicolal  Lenin  predicted  that 
the  path  to  the  destruction  of  the  West  would 
lead  through  the  East. 

CHIMESE    REDS     HAVE    IWnNRX    POTXNTIAUTIES 

roa  EVIL 

If  you  will  look  back  through  Communist 
literature  of  the  1920's.  you  will  see  that  as 
far  back  as  three  decades  ago  the  Commu- 
nists recognized  this  fact.  They  had  confi- 
dently stated  that  a  Communist  China  with 
its  vast  potential  Red  army  could  become 
one  of  the  greatest  revolutionary  factors  in 
the  entire  world.  China,  with  Its  vast  450 
millions — its  almost  unlimited  manpower 
and  its  fatalistic  view  of  the  expendabillty 
of  human  life — possesses  potentialities  for 
evil,  potentialities  for  aggression  throughout 
the  Asiatic  Continent,  which  rivul  or  sitfijass 
even  the  menace  of  Russia  with  its  200  mil* 
lions  in  E\u-ope. 

Where  Is  there  a  force  to  stem  the  poten- 
tial Chinese  floodtide  under  present  condi- 
tions? 

Ponder  that  question  well. 

COMMUIflSlt'S   OaXAT   ALLT:    HEUTBALUlt 

Thus,  the  greatest  single  military  vacuum 
In  all  the  world  today  exists  in  southeast 
Asia  and.  in  this  same  connection,  exists  In 
the  Middle  East. 

That  military  vacuum  Is  based,  In  turn, 
upon  a  political  vacuum — upon  a  failure  to 
establish  genuine  understanding  between  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  lands  and  the 
Western  Powers. 

At  the  root  of  the  entire  problem  is  the 
bitter  historic  reaction  of  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  against  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. That  reaction  has  been  so  severe 
as  to  play  ideally  into  the  hands  of  world 
communism.  Speaking  in  terms  of  results, 
but  not  in  terms  of  motives — which  I  do  not. 
of  course,  question — communism's  greatest 
ally  in  the  world  of  1953  is  neutralism. 

The  Communists  covild  ask  nothing  more 
than  that  key  countries  of  southeast  Asi« 
and  the  Middle  East  continue  to  say.  "A 
plague  on  both  your  houses."  In  effect,  as 
it  works  out,  the  plague  is  really  invoked  on 
the  free  world's  house  alone  because  "do- 
nothing-ism"  in  the  face  of  communism  is 
an  invitation  to  enslavement  by  communism. 

NEUTSALISTS    LET    RED    "ITXS"    BURIf,    CONDEMH 

"nKKMnr* 

Perhaps  the  plcttire  may  be  made  stin 
clearer  if  we  use  another  metaphor.  The 
present  situation  reminds  me  of  a  pyro- 
manlac,  the  Conununlst,  who  Is  fanatically 
lighting  fires  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
lit  dreadful  fires  In  Malaya  and  Indochina. 
Those  fires  are  now  mounting  in  intensity. 
The  Red  flame  from  VIet-Nam  is  now  moving 
into  Laos,  and  from  there,  it  threatens  Burnui 
and  Thailand. 

Under  these  circtimstances,  the  pyromaniao 
wants  nothing  better  than  to  hear  that  the 
owners  of  the  neighboring  houses,  so  to 
speak,  in  southeast  Asia,  say,  "Let  the  fire 
bum.  The  fire  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
firemen." 

In  this  instance,  we  of  the  Western  Powers 
are  the  firemen.  We  are  trying  to  put  out 
the  flames.  We  are  doing  so  for  two  rea- 
sons; first,  because  we  do  not  want  to  see 
any  country  fall  into  the  Communist  con- 
flagration. Second,  we  are  doing  so  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  flames  may  reach 
and  destroy  us  eventually,  and  action  is  Im- 
j)erative  now. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  former  Imperial 
powers  are  paying  today  for  their  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  of  yesteryear. 


There  are  many  legitimate  grievances  of 
the  underdeveloped  lands  against  the  former 
Imperial   powers. 

I  can  understand  full  well  the  feelings  In 
countries  such  as  India,  and  Indonesia  and 
Egypt.  I  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
economic  needs  of  their  people,  and  their 
governmenU'  desire  to  use  all  their  energies 
to  bring  about  a  higher  sUndard  of  living, 
rather  than  to  set  up  a  military  alUance 
with  the  West. 

But.  I  respectfully  point  out  to  them  that 
the  houses  which  are  aflame  are  their  own 
neighbors'  houses,  and  that  this  particular 
type  of  lire  never  burns  itself  out.  It  con- 
stontly  expands  and  moves  forward.  Why? 
Because  the  arsonist  is  determined  to  put 
the  torch  to  the  world  in  his  attempt  to  take 
it  over,  when  it  is  in  ruins. 

Of  course,  we  of  the  United  States  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  every  one  of  those  lands 
which  have  already  gained  their  freedom. 
Moreover,  we,  with  our  great  record  of  hav- 
Ing  ourselves  revolted  against  foreign  con- 
trol, have  always  been  sympathetic  with  the 
desire  of  peoples  who  stUl  are  not  sovereign, 
to  gain  an  increasing  measure  of  independ- 
ence. 

But  let  no  country  delude  Itself  into  think- 
ing that  neutralism  will  pay  off.  Let  it 
not  delude  Itself  Into  thinking  that  it  is 
trading  something  better  for  something 
worse  in  plsylng  up  to  Soviet  Rtissia  or 
Red  China  in  the  hope  of  winning  further 
concessions  from  the  West. 

That  is  not  the  path  to  concessions.  This 
Is  the  path  to  suicide.  Why?  Because  once 
the  Communists  get  a  foothold  in  any  single 
country — and  they  already  have  sizable 
footholds  in  virtually  every  single  one  of 
these  lands — the  Communist  moves  forward 
relentlessly  to  complete  control. 

MORE   AID   MUST   GO   TO    MID-EAST  AND   ASIA 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  essential  that 
we  as  a  people  concentrate  more  on  the 
problems  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  Mlddls 
Bast. 

It  is  essential  that  we  devote  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  heretofore  of  our  point  4.  and 
our  surplus  food,  and  economic  aid  to  these 
regions. 

We  do  so,  not  under  any  mistaken  or 
craven  notion  that  we  can  "buy"  friendship 
with  dollars  or  food  or  materiel,  but  rather 
out  of  our  sincere  desire  to  help  these  lands 
to  help  themselves. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  these  remarks 
tonight  by  appealing  to  these  various  coun- 
tries. I  ask  them  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
inuninent  perU  which  they  themselves  face. 
I  SAk  them  to  turn  aside  from  their  old  anti- 
colonial  grievances,  and  to  recognize  that 
communism  is  misusing  them  and  exploit- 
ing those  grievances.  It  does  so  only  in 
order  to  enslave  the  world  with  iron  shackles, 
the  like  of  which  have  not  been  seen  in  all 
of  recorded  time. 

Remember,  for  all  our  differences,  we  have 
things  in  common  with  the  East.  There  Is 
not  a  single  people  in  southeast  Asia  or  in 
the  Middle  East  which  does  not  revere  God 
as  we  revere  God.  Why  then  should  these 
peoples  give  any  aid  or  comfort,  by  neutral- 
ism or  otherwise,  to  atheistic  communism? 

There  is  not  a  single  people  in  southeast 
Asia  or  the  Middle  Blast  which  does  not  desire 
land  reform— redistribution  of  land  to  the 
downtrodden  peasantry.  Why  then  should 
these  lands  have  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
communism — which  seeki.  nothing  but  the 
collectivization  of  all  property. 

And  there  is  every  other  reason  why  these 
nationalistic  lands  should  oppose  the  super- 
internationalism  of  communism.  Just  as  we 
oppose  It. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  hope  that 
by  their  action,  and  ours,  by  their  recognition 
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or  the  proWem  and  our  recognition,  we  and 
like-minded  nations  may  move  forward  to- 
gether  in  our  sustained  efTort— not  merely 
to  prevent  war  as  such,  but  to  buUd  the 
permanent  foundaUons  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
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Loniriaiia's  Problem— Flood  Coatrol  and 
Water  Retoorcet  DevclopaeBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or  LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9,  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  from  my  district,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  districts  of  Loui- 
siana, fully  expect  that  this  administra- 
tion will  carry  out  its  pledges  of  econ- 
omy and  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  Cer- 
tainly, my  course  will  be  one  of  coopera- 
tion in  any  move  which  will  relieve  the 
taxpayer  and  yet  accomplish  the  work 
of  a  stable  government  in  matters  of 
security,  as  well  as  civil  functions  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  my  district.  State, 
and  Nation. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
times  in  Government  a  cutting  of  funds 
in  the  name  of  economy  has  not  resulted 
In  real  economy,  but  through  lack  of 
available  funds  for  certain  civil  projects, 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to 
Individuals  and  Government.  This 
could  very  easily  happen  during  this 
present  session  of  the  83d  Congress  if 
proper  allocation  of  funds  is  not  made 
for  research,  planning  and  development 
in  control  of  water  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  which 
flow  through  Louisiana. 

Water  is  a  natural  resource  which,  if 
not  controlled  and  utilized,  reverts  into 
a  threat  to  human  life  and  wealth  of  our 
people.  At  the  proper  time,  I  expect  to 
appear  bef(H%  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  ask  for  consideration  on  con- 
tinuing the  fine  work  that  has  been  done 
over  the  years  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  all  phases  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. These  phases  include  flood  con- 
trol, the  opening  of  navigable  waterways, 
and  the  proper  planning  of  stream  diver- 
sion where  necessary  to  flush  out  streams 
that  are  costing  our  farmers  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  be- 
cause of  salt  water  intrusion. 

A  plea  for  Louisiana  along  the  lines  of 
flood  control  is  not  a  selfish  plea  for  re- 
lief from  a  burden  caused  by  purely  State 
conditions.  The  Mississippi  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
a  point  below  New  Orleans,  carries  the 
burden  of  flow  of  some  30  rivers,  extend- 
ing from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Red  River,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  carries 
floodwaters  from  the  West  through 
Louisiana  and  into  the  Mississippi  at  a 
point  near  where  the  Atchafalaya  River 
begins.  The  problem  of  floodvater  in 
Louisiana,  therefore,  is  brought  about  by 
streams  far  beyond  the  contzxd  of  anj 
local  activity. 


The  proper  planning  of  diversion  of 
some  of  our  streams  can  well  aid  our 
national  economy  and  safety,  as  well  as 
giving  relief  from  the  dread  salt  water 
intrusion  which  is  now  plaguing  rice 
fanners  throughout  the  southern  plant- 
ing area  of  Louisiana.  A  survey  was 
made  in  one  parish  of  Louisiana  indi- 
cating the  many  losses  by  salt  water  In- 
trusion over  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  this  survey: 
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Many  other  parishes  are  similarly  sit- 
uated  and  losses  in  some  cases  have  been 
greater  than  those  in  the  area  mentioned 
above. 

It  has  been  stated  time  and  again  that 
within  the  next  20  years  the  problem 
of  producing  enough  foodstuff  to  feed 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  enough 
fiber  to  clothe  them  win  gain  serious 
proportions  unless  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural products  can  be  stepped  up 
to  a  point  far  beyond  what  we  are  able 
to  produce  today.  Any  cut  in  funds  to 
be  used  toward  the  control  of  water  will 
be  a  step  backward  insofar  as  increased 
production  in  Louisiana  is  concerned 
and  would  be  actually  false  economy  if 
this  were  done. 

The  value  of  the  Inland  ports  of  Lou- 
isiana has  been  proved,  both  in  national 
security  and  economy.  The  system  of 
inland  waterways  in  Louisiana  played  a 
large  part  in  the  safe  transportation  of 
supplies  during  the  last  World  War.  We 
have  thus  far  done  a  marvelous  job  in 
the  development  of  these  ports  and 
waterways  and  in  many  instances  the 
people  of  Louisiana  have  borne  the 
costs.  1  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  join  with  me  in 
making  available  funds  for  further  de- 
velopment along  these  lines  which  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district  are 
a  strong  people.  They  bear  their  bur- 
dens of  taxation  and  assume  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  for  our  Nation's 
welfare.  They  in  turn  expect  our  Na- 
tional Government  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities which  rightly  are  encompassed  in 
its  designated  scope.  I  say  for  the  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  certain  econo- 
mies are  to  be  effected,  as  they  must 
foe.  through  the  slashing  of  funds,  let  it 
be  done  first  in  the  direction  of  doles 
made  to  foreign  countries.  Our  Gov- 
ernment must,  in  my  opinion,  sacrifice 
at  least  a  part  of  its  role  as  Dutch  uncle 
to  foreign  peoples  and  turn  toward  its 
own  problems  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
strength  for  purposes  of  security  and 
economy. 

Again  I  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  present  administration 
in  all  matters  beneficial  to  our  people 
and  I  ask  in  return  only  that  my  voice 
not  be  a  cry  in  the  wilderness  in  request- 
ing consideration  of  problems  which  are 
national  in  scope,  but  vtiich  affect  m/ 
pempk  direcOy. 
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ladepcadent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  mew  JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  22.  1953 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  have  taken  considerable 
time  to  evaluate  and  appraise  the  pub- 
lic housing  program.  There  have  been 
some  excellent  developments  with  great 
benefits  to  many  communities. 

There  have  also  been  some  political 
abuses  in  some  area^,  some  instances  of 
families  improperly  allowed  to  become 
tenants  and  some  charges  of  impropriety 
in  construction. 

Such  abuses  can  be  corrected  by  prop- 
er administration  of  any  future  program. 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  there  is 
a  proper  place  in  the  American  economy 
for  a  public-housing  program.  The  mod- 
est proposal  of  35,000  units  sought  this 
year  and  approved  by  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  should  be  enacted.  It  would 
enable  the  continuance  of  the  program 
and  the  fulfillment  of  some  long  planned 
and  urgently  needed  developments. 


The  Battinc  Averaf  e  to  Date 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiscoirsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  call  to  your  attention  the 
following  editorial  from  the  April  20, 
1953,  issue  of  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Qazette: 

Trk  Batting  Avzxags  to  Datk 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  an 
eruption  of  statements  from  politicians  of 
both  parties,  editors,  radio  commentators 
and  newspaper  columnists  to  the  effect  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  bis  associates 
have  fumbled  the  ball,  gotten  their  signals 
mixed,  and  presented  a  picture  of  general 
confusion  to  Mr.  Average  American.  Mr. 
Average  American  has  been  considerably  siir- 
prlsed  to  learn  that  this  Is  the  way  he  is 
supposed  to  feel. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  speaking  In  this 
vein  was  Alfred  Landon  of  Kansas,  who  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont in  1S36. 

When  Mr.  Elsenhower  was  nominated  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  that 
had  not  won  a  presidential  election  In  24 
years  and  was  split  right  down  the  middle. 
The  strong  elements  of  the  party  that  had 
supported  General  MacArthur  and  Senator 
Tajt  had  fought  him  bitterly  and,  at  times, 
violently.  Predictions  were  rife  that  they 
would  work  only  halfheartedly  tor  his 
election. 

Ike  unified  his  party  with  amazing  swift- 
ness and  led  it  to  a  smashing  victory. 

After  the  election  the  President-elect 
visited  the  bloody  Korean  battlefields  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  men  have 
died  and  Immediately  thereafter  called  hla 


top  lieutenants  Into  conference  In  mld- 
Paclflc.  Prom  the  very  first  an  air  of  team- 
work, efficiency  and  determination  to  solve 
the  terrible  problems  besetting  the  Nation 
was  apparent. 

After  his  inauguration  the  President  nomi- 
nated Charles  E.  Wilson  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. A  squabble  rose  over  Mr.  Wilson's 
stock  holdings  In  General  Motors  and  from 
the  galleries  came  the  cry,  "Pumble."  As  he 
had  in  the  Nixon  case  during  the  campaign, 
Ike  refused  to  be  goaded  into  intemperate 
action.  He  studied  the  case  carefully  and 
won  the  applause  and  Increased  confidence 
of  the  people  by  demanding  that  Mr.  Wilson 
observe  the  law  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Wilson 
thereupon  put  his  country  and  his  President 
ahead  of  his  personal  betterment,  and  sold 
his  stock. 

Ike's  appointments  have  been  superb. 
Let  the  country  compare  Dulles,  Wilson, 
Humphries,  and  Benson  with  Acbeson.  John- 
son, Morgenthau,  and  Wallace.  The  Durkln 
appointment  was  a  political  master  stroke. 

When  Senator  McCartht  launched  his 
attack  on  Bohlen,  the  President  said  not  a 
word.  He  called  for  the  files,  the  facts,  the 
evidence.  And  wlien  he  bad  made  up  his 
mind  that  Bohlen  was  clean,  he  Issued  his 
battle  order  and  the  McCarthy  group  never 
knew  what  hit  them. 

Tatt's  defeat  at  the  convention  was  about 
as  tough  a  Jar  as  any  man  in  public  life  has 
ever  had  to  take.  The  Durkin  and  Brownell 
appointments  caused  his  supporters  to  gnash 
their  teeth.  The  summer  soldiers  of  the 
party  predicted  a  battle  royal  between  the 
President  and  his  majority  leader.  Instead 
Tajt  is  working  diligently  and  loyally  for  his 
commander,  which  is  a  tribute  both  to  the 
leadership  of  the  I^esident  and  the  Integrity 
and  character  of  Senator  Tatt.  It  was  Taft 
who  led  the  administration  forces  In  the 
Bohlen  fight. 

Ike  was  in  office  but  a  few  weeks  when  the 
whole  tenor  of  tlie  international  situation 
changed  radically.  America  took  the  Initi- 
ative. For  the  first  time  since  1945.  the 
Conunxmists  worried  as  to  who  might  hit 
them  next,  and  where.  How  much  this  has 
had  to  do  with  their  sudden  desire  for  sweet- 
ness and  light  It  is  of  course  Impossible  to 
teU. 

For  an  alleged  confused  and  distracted 
man,  Ike  Is  shooting  a  pretty  good  score.  If 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  crying  over  his 
misfortunes  would  leave  their  air-condi- 
tioned offices  and  come  down  among  the  rest 
of  the  people  their  perorations  would  be  a 
little  less  yeasty. 


New  York  Dress  Designer  Wms  Cotton 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  cotton  farmer 
may  not  realize  it.  but  actually  he  is  not 
through  with  his  product  until  it  has 
been  sold  to  the  final  consumer.  Much 
concern  has  been  expressed  for  fear  that 
some  of  the  so-called  finer  fabrics — 
sillcs,  synthetics,  and  such  as  that — 
might  overshadow  the  possible  uses  of 
this  great  southern  product  which  we 
call  King  Cotton. 

That  cotton  fabrics  can  be  made  into 
dresses  which  will  tempt  the  most  critical 
buyer  has  just  been  demonstrated  very 
effectively.  Yesterday  and  last  night, 
representatives  oX  every  cotton  produc- 


ing State  derived  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  the  new  Distinguished 
Service  Honor  Award  received  by  Adele 
Simpson,  noted  dress  designer  from  New 
York,  at  the  hands  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  T.  Benson.  Earlier  in  the 
day,  Mrs.  Simpson  had  shown  some  30 
creations  from  her  summer  collection 
of  cottons  to  a  distinguished  group  of 
Washington  ladies  headed  by  the  First 
Lady  herself.  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 

But  a  mere  man,  even  though  he  may 
be  from  Texas,  the  principal  cotton  pro- 
ducing State,  can  hardly  venture  to  de- 
scribe just  what  happened.  I,  therefore, 
invite  attention  to  the  following  article 
in  this  morning's  Times-Herald  by  Miss 
Patty  Gavin: 

New  Yokk  Dmsss  DxsicNn  Wins  Cottom 

AWAU> 

If  old  mi  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the 
cotton  gin  were  alive  today  he  might  plant  a 
firm  and  resounding  kiss  on  the  cheek  of 
Adele  Simpson,  the  New  York  dress  designer. 

She's  the  gal  who's  put  a  capital  C  In 
cotton,  and  made  it  the  mode  of  the  year. 
That's  the  opinion  of  a  pcmel  of  12  leading 
style  authorities  Including  Miss  Elizabeth 
Falrall,  vice  president  of  Garfinckel's,  who 
yesterday  selected  Mrs.  Simpson  to  receive 
the  first  annual  cotton  fashion  award. 

This  new  and  distinguished  service  honor, 
established  by  a  group  of  leading  cotton  tex- 
tile firms  In  collaboration  with  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  was  bestowed  upon  the  de- 
signer at  a  6  p.  m.  congressional  reception 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bsra  Taft  Benson 
did  the  presentation  honors.  The  award? 
Tou  might  have  guessed  It — a  handsome 
Steuben  glass  bowl  engraved  with  a  cotton 
boll  motif  and  inscription. 

Secretary  Benson  cited  Mrs.  Simpson's  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  prestige  and 
development  of  cotton  in  creative  fashion 
design.  The  selections  committee,  he  said, 
saluted  her  leadership  which  did  much  to 
bring  cotton  fabrics  out  of  the  kitchen  into 
world  fashion  prominence. 

There  was  nothing  "kltcheny"  about  the 
fashion  show  which  followed — cotton  high- 
lights from  the  summer  collections  of  Adele 
Simpson  and  30  other  key  designers.  Miss 
Margaret  DeMllle,  of  New  York,  did  the  com- 
mentary. 

The  fabrics  ranged  from  "polished"  cotton 
twill  used  both  for  trim  play  shorts  and  for 
a  sophisticated  dinner  dress  veiled  In  white 
cotton  lace  (t>oth  by  Jane  Derby)  to  diapha- 
nous voile,  organdy,  and  cotton  net  used 
characteristically  by  Claire  McCardell  Trlgere, 
Jacques  Path,  Traina-Norell,  Oleg  Cassinl, 
and  Cell  Chapman. 

Cool  glamor  was  the  theme  of  the  second 
half  of  the  showing,  a  group  of  35  cotton 
costumes  by  Adele  Simpson. 

Following  her  current  "mobile"  theme,  in- 
spired by  the  modern  flexible  sculpture  in 
metal  and  wire  by  Alexander  Calder,  the 
suits,  costumes,  and  dresses  made  meticu- 
lous use  of  striped  cotton  tweed,  and  dis- 
played thistledown  handling  of  sheer  white 
organdy  and  lovely  cotton  chiffon. 


Their  Cause  Is  Cars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
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am  including  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  under  date  of  March 
30,  1953.  This  article  deals  with  the 
matter  of  my  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 58,  which  should  have  the  support 
of  this  Congress.  The  article  follows: 
Thkib  Caxtsb  Is  Oitbs 

Two  coxmtries  within  the  Soviet  system 
which  have  a  tradition  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence are  the  Republics  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Byelorussia.  Both  today  are  nominally 
self-governing,  yet  actually  they  are  subject 
to  orders  from  Moscow.  The  people  of  both 
countries  are  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
they  have  a  racial  line  and  culture  different 
from  those  of  Russia  proper. 

Both  countries  have  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent status  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  recognized  by  the  other  nations. 
Under  the  original  treaty  of  1923  when  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  was  or- 
ganized, both  countries  reserved  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Stalin  of 
course  saw  to  It  that  this  right  was  never 
exercised,  and  presumably  the  present  gov- 
ernment follows  the  Ktme  pattern. 

Representative  Lawuncx  H  SMrrn,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  Introduced  s  resolution  in  Con- 
gress recognizing  the  lr,dep>endent  sovereign- 
ty of  the  two  countries  and  proposing  that 
the  United  States  give  effect  to  it  by  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  with  them.  "We 
must  strive."  said  thr  Representative,  "to 
free  these  people  from  the  steel  chains  that 
bind  them  to  Communist  Russia  against 
their  will."  By  sending  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives to  Kiev  and  Minsk,  he  argues, 
we  will  make  an  important  gain  In  the 
propaganda  war  with  Rxissla  and  put  our 
prestige  behind  the  aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  B3relorx;8slan  people. 

The  proposed  step  would  put  ns  Into  an 
advanced  out^Kwt  In  the  cold  war  and  bring 
a  new  stornt  of  Soviet  abuse  and  threats 
about  our  head.  Representative  Sioth  In- 
sists it  Is  time  we  took  this  calculated  rtsk, 
ended  our  appeasement  attitude  and  really 
threw  our  weight  with  people  who  would 
like  to  break  away  from  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Obviously  there  are  many  more  political  and 
other  factors  Involved  than  this  seemingly 
easy  proposal  suggests.  As  a  debating  point. 
however,  it  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to 
be  laid  on  the  shell.  It  shoxUd  be  studied 
on  Its  menta. 
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Ohio  StideBt  Wins  NEPH  Estay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  At)rti  23.  1953 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker.  L.  Eu- 
gene Arnold.  Rosecrans  High  School  stu- 
dent, Zanesville.  Ohio,  was  adjudged  top 
winner  in  the  fifth  national  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  The  essay  was  on  The 
Physically  Handicapped:  A  National 
Asset. 

Mr.  Arnold's  essay  was  selected  from 
among  the  State  winners  from  38  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Today  the  top  winner  received 
a  $1,000  cash  award,  transportation,  and 
expenses  for  his  trip  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Other  winners  of  cash  awards  and  a 
trip  to  Washington  are:  Patricia  Aim 


Langford.  West  Phoenix  High  School. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  second  place.  $400-  Al- 
berta  Jacques,  Sparks  High  School. 
Sparks,  Nev.,  third  place.  $300;  Robert 
Ribbeck.  Lake  Charles  High  School.  Lake 
Charles.  La.,  and  Louis  A.  Michaux, 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School.  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  who  tied  for  fourth  place 
$150  each. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans.  Inc., 
again  contributed  the  prize  money  and 
travel  expenses  for  bringing  the  five 
winners  to  the  Capital  for  the  presen- 
tation at  the  April  23  meeting  of  the 
President's  committee. 

Contest  Judges  were  Congressman  Gra- 
ham A.  Harden,  of  North  Carolina;  for- 
mer Governor  of  West  Virginia  CMcey  L. 
Patterson;  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr..  execu- 
tive director  of  Just  One  Break.  New 
York  City,  and  Louise  Baker  (Mrs.  H.  S, 
Wilson),  author  and  writer,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Vice  Adm.  Ross  T  Mclntire.  Medical 
Corps.  United  States  Navy,  retired, 
chairman  of  the  President's  committee, 
said  that  the  contest  has  the  approval' 
of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals.  The  contest  is 
an  annual  affair  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  and  cooperating  gov- 
ernors' committees  in  the  year-round 
public  information  and  educational  pro- 
gram to  create  a  better  understanding  of 
the  employablllty  of  the  Nation's  physi- 
cally handicapped  workers. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Arnold's  winning  essay, 
one  of  the  most  unusual  ever  written 
in  the  contest,  is  attached.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  letters  between  a 
handicapped  Job  seeker  and  a  potential 
employer,  each  succeeding  letter  bring- 
ing new  facts  to  bear  on  the  employer, 
with  the  final  result  being  a  job  offer. 

The  essay  follows: 
National  NEPH  1953  Essat  Contest  Spon- 

BOBED    BT    THE    PRESIDENT'S    COMMITTEE    ON 

Emplotmsnt  or  the  Phtsicaiat  Handi- 
cappid 

theme:    THE    PHTSICAU.T    HANDICAPPED: 
A   NATIONAL  ASSET 

(Winning  essay  by  L.  Eugene  Arnold,  Rose- 
crans High  School.   Zanesville,  Ohio) 
Anttown,  U.  S.  a.,  January  24, 1952. 
Mr.  I.  U.  Plot, 

Personnel  Uanager.  Representative  Co. 
Anytown,  U.  S.  A. 
Dkae  Six:  In  response  to  your  ad  of  Janu- 
ary 23.  In  the  Anytown  News.  I  would  like  to 
apply  for  a  Job  as  lathe  operator. 

I  held  such  a  position  successfully  before 
being  drafted  Into  the  Army.  As  a  result  of 
a  wound  at  Guadalcanal,  my  right  leg  was 
amputated  below  the  knee,  necessitating 
further  training  at  the  State  Veterans'  Re- 
habllitat*on  Center.  Two  months  ago  I  was 
pronounced  fit  to  resume  work  In  industrial 
production.  I  am  eager  to  begin  work  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  will  be  available  for  an  Interview  at  your 
conTeniencs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  LRatXASED. 

Amttoww.  U.  S.  a..  January  2S.  1952. 
Mr.  O.  I.  Released. 
Anytotpn,  V.  S.  A. 
Dear  Me.  Released:  Tour  appKcaticm  of 

the  24th  has  been  considered  and  we  find 
that  our  Insurance  does  not  cover  the  em- 
ployment of  physically  disabled  persons  ta 
the  main  machine  shop. 

However,  we  do  have  an  opening  for  a 
night  watchman.    The  salary  does  not  com- 


pare too  unfavorably  with  tbat  of  the  Job  for 
which  applied.    Please  notify  us  if  you  stlU 
wish  to  arrange  an  interview. 
Yours  truly, 

I.  M.  Plot. 
Ptrtonnel  Manager, 

Anttown,  U.  S.  A..  February  3.  1952. 
Mr.  I.  M.  Plot. 

Personnel  Manmyer,  HepresentaUve  Co. 
Anytottn,  V.  S.  A. 
DaaE  Sn:  I  received  your  letter  of  January 
28.  and  am  In  a  position  to  inform  you  that 
the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.'s 
sUtes  that  no  higher  rate  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation insuranoe  is  charged  because  of 
the  employment  of  disabled  workers.  The 
apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  the  handi- 
capped employee*  are  generally  more  cau- 
tious and  better  trained  than  the  average 
nonhandlcapped  worker.  In  fact,  company 
records  prove  that  disabled  employees  regis- 
ter lower  accident  rates  than  others. 

I  am  still  available  to  be  interviewed  for 
the  lathe-operator's  Job. 
Sincerely  yours. 

a.  I.  Rkleasxb. 

Anttoww,  U.  S.  a.,  February  8, 1952. 
Mr.  a.  I.  Released, 
Anytown,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Mr.  Released:  We  welcomed  the  en- 
couraging information  in  your  communica- 
tion of  February  3.     However,  we  feel  that 
this  firm  Is  not  prepared  at  present  to  ac- 
quire any  necessary  specialized  machinery. 

The  night  watchman  Job  is  still  open  for 
your  consideration.  May  we  arrange  an  in- 
terview? 

Yours  truly, 

I.  M.  Plot, 
Personnel  Manager, 

ANTTOWN,  U.  8.  A..  Feltmary  13, 1952. 
Mr.  I.  M.  Plot, 

Personnel  Manager. 

Jtepreaentative  Company, 
Anytown,  V.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  Today  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  8th  and  read  in  near  despair  your  latest 
decision. 

As  I  have  been  put  off  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  several  other  companies,  I  can  fore- 
see probable  futxire  objections  you  may  offer. 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
dispel  some  of  the  fallacies  generally  raised. 

First  of  all.  your  "specialized  equipment" 
argument  Is  without  substance.  Most  re- 
habilitated veterans  can  operate  conventional 
machinery.  Tests  by  the  industrialist  Jere- 
miah Mllbank  during  the  First  World  War 
prove  that  disabled  personnel  can  success- 
fully perform  80  percent  of  the  tasks  of 
which  an  able-bodied  person  is  capable. 

Already  I  caA  sense  other  apprehensions 
and  objections  Ifrialng  in  yoiu:  mind.  They 
have  also  been  raised  by  firms  with  which  I 
have  previously  corresponded.  Upon  exami- 
nation, these  objections  will  all  prove  to  be 
unfounded,  exaggerated,  or  easily  solved.  For 
example: 

Disabled  employees  take  no  Interest  in 
their  work,  preferring  to  retire  on  a  pension. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  very  few  shameless 
derelicts  prefer  a  soft  pension  to  useful- 
ness and  self-respect,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  rehabilitated  veterans  are  eager  to 
make  good.  In  fact,  one  Is  not  considered 
rehabilitated  until  he  forms  a  healthy  atti- 
tude. Special  psychological  aid  is  supplied 
to  those  needing  it.  Statistics  show  fewer 
absentees  and  less  tardiness  among  handi- 
capped employees,  indicating  their  greater 
interest  in  their  work.  This  attitude  Is 
vividly  described  in  these  lines  from  How 
Tt>  conquer  Your  Handicaps,  by  Marie  Ben« 
yon  Say: 

*nght  on.  my  men."  said  Sir  Andrew  Barton. 

I  am  hurt,  but  I  am  not  slain. 
I'U  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile. 
And  then  rise  up  and  fight  a^ain.* 
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ICal«ciJu«tm«nt  ttlrt  up  diaeontcat.  By 
dint  of  thtlr  •iptrlano*  in  ftdjustlnf  to  thalr 
hnndlcikpt,  rchftblUUUd  Ttttrani  tMlly  »d« 
juat  to  &«w  working  oo&diUoiu  and  ooin< 
pantona.  RaTlag  baan  plaotd  by  apUtuda 
taata  In  tradaa  whara  thay  fit,  diaablad  am- 
ployaaa  ara  ganarally  mora  aatlaflad,  ooopara* 
tlva,  and  loyal  than  tha  nonhandloappcd. 

XnafBclancy  alowa  production.  apeolal 
training  In  natural  aptitudes  and  parftct- 
Ing  of  aklllt  alraady  acqutrad  impart  a  pro- 
flclanoy  aqual  to  that  of  tha  baat  abla*bodled 
craftaman. 

It.  might  ba  ambarraaalng  or  troublaaoma 
to  hava  to  flra  a  dUablad  amployaa  who 
provaa  unaatlafaotory.  In  such  a  rara  eaaa, 
tha  Salaotlva  Placament  Bureau  aaaumaa  full 
raaponslbtllty  for  removing  blm. 

Dlaablad  vatarana  ara  tha  raaponalblUty  of 
tha  Oovarnmant.  Why  should  wa  oara? 
WhyT  Baeauaa  avary  veteran  on  a  disabil- 
ity panalon  who  oould  ba  productively  em- 
ployed ooata  you  unnecaeaary  tax  dollara. 
Baoauaa,  In  tha  laat  analyala,  tha  govern- 
ment In  a  democracy  la  really  tha  will  of  tha 
people.  Baeauae  tha  raaponalblUty  rests  on 
aoelaty  aa  a  whole,  a  aoelaty  which  haa  the 
capacity  for  completing  the  rehabilitation  of 
thoaa  whom  tha  Oovarnment  haa  trained  for 
a  normal  Ufa.  Because  herein  la  an  oppor- 
tunity for  private  entarprlaa  to  prove  that 
It  can  aolve  a  problem  like  this  without  "big 
government.**  And  baoauaa  of  tha  morality 
Involved: 

Whan  I  aald  tha  800,000  other  now-dla- 
abled  Americana  ware  called  upon  to  protect 
thla  Nation's  freedom,  we  ware  promlaad  that 
our  Joba  would  ba  waiting  for  ua  upon  our 
return  home.  Now  we  and  that  the  reaar- 
vaUon  "If  you  coma  back  in  one  piece"  keepe 
ua  from  our  pralnducUon  occupations,  x 
left  one  of  thoaa  pleoaa  at  Guadalcanal. 
Othera  alao  mada  their  aaorlAoe  there  and 
in  other  batUa  araaa,  In  dafanaa  of  their 
country. 

Now  a  '^grateful"  America  offara  ua  medical 
care  and  a  penalon  or  a  watehman'a  Job. 
But  you  can't  support  a  family  on  watch* 
man 'a  pay,  nor  can  a  panalon  win  back  that 
aalf-raapact  which  oomea  with  filling  one'a 
former  placa  in  aoelaty. 

X  aae  no  raaaon  why  traditional  mtaconoap- 
tlons  should  deprive  me  of  my  livelihood. 
With  my  apeclal  training,  I  can  run  a  lathe 
Juat  aa  well  and  perhape  bettor  than  some 
able-bodied  workers.  Let  me  briefly  trace 
my  case  history  to  demonstrate  how  thor- 
oughly and  completely  the  rahablliutlon 
cantor  tralna  veterans  like  me. 

Upon  entering  the  center,  I  took  a  variety 
of  aptitude  teato  to  de tormina  what  natural 
talento  were  not  hindered  by  my  mlsalng 
leg.  Thia  la  one  advantage  of  the  disabled 
veteran  over  a  nonhandlcapped  pereon. 
We  have  the  chance  to  find  the  occupation 
in  which  we  really  fit.  As  a  result,  soma 
vatarana  change  their  whole  way  of  life. 
However.  In  my  own  ease  it  was  found  that 
my  amputation  would  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  resuming  my  prewar  occupation. 

Then  lollowed  weeks  of  learning  to  manip- 
ulate an  artificial  limb.  In  a  uniquely  fur- 
niahed  gym,  amputeea  practice  auoh  ordi- 
nary actlona  aa  climbing  atopa,  oroaalng 
atreeto,  and  opening  doore. 

The  gym  is  also  equipped  with  special 
gamea.  water-treatment  apparatua,  dupli- 
cate model  factory  machinery,  and  other 
practical  equipment  needed  to  aid  In  the 
adjuatmant  of  vetorana  having  any  8  of  tha 
18  typaa  of  diaablllty. 

Finally,  X  waa  trained  In  my  own  field  un- 
der almulated  factory  condltlona.  Nad  X 
been  undertaking  aomathlng  requiring  m- 
laaalva  training,  X  wouM  have  bean  aent 
on  to  a  vocational  aohool  or  oollaga. 
Through  thla  provtalon  many  vatarana  ra- 
catva  additional  training  which  many  non- 
handleappad  amployeaa  never  acquire,  No 
one  la  rtltaatd  unUl  he  provaa  hlmaalt  at 
least  aouai  in  aOolaucy  to  tha  workar  with 
ho  diaabllity. 


Although,  aa  you  may  raallM,  no  rtaaon- 
able  objection  exlata  agalnat  employment  of 
dlaablad  veterans,  at  the  same  time  very  real 
banaflta  may  ba  derived  from  the  practice 
of  hiring  them,    X  will  mention  but  a  few: 

1.  Employment  of  the  handloapi>ed  is  good 
buslneea.  Industrial  recorda  ahow  more  co- 
operation, punctuality,  loyalty,  pride  In 
work,  and  lower  accident  ratea  among  auoh 
personnel. 

a.  Employing  the  handicapped  strengthens 
national  security.  In  these  times  of  man- 
power shortage,  disabled  employees  can  re- 
place able-bodied  m«in  in  production  and  re- 
lease them  for  duty  In  the  armed  servicea. 
America  needs  everyone  producing. 

3.  Employing  the  handicapped  is  sound 
financially.  Instead  of  being  penalon  bur- 
dena  on  the  taxpayer,  they  become  taxpayera 
themselves,  easing  the  load  on  everyone 
else. 

4.  Employing  the  handicapped  fuinils 
America's  duty  to  her  loyal  sons  who  offered 
all,  and  from  whom  much  waa  exacted  In  the 
cauaa  of  freedom. 

X  cloee  In  the  hope  that  the  oontento  of 
thla  letter  will  influence  you  to  reoonaldar 
your  preaent  oplnioita. 
Sincerely  youra. 

O,  I.  RZX.IAKD. 

Anttown.  U.  8.  A..  >«bniary  il,  if 51, 
Mr,  O.  X.  BxLiAaio. 

Anytown,  V.  S.  A, 
DtAE  Ma.  ftiLiAaio:  Your  lattar  of  Febru- 
ary la  attracted  my  fulleat  attontion  and 
waa  forwarded  to  Preeldent  X.  M.  Boea  and 
tha  board  of  directors  for  deliberation.  Wa 
have  decided  to  try  a  few  disabled  empJoyeaa 
aa  an  experiment,  with  the  poealblllty  of 
larger-scale  employment  of  handicapped  vet- 
arana  later  on. 

If  we  hear  no  wt)rd  to  tha  contrary,  wa 
ahall  expect  you  at  8:30  a.  m.,  February  IS. 
to  ba  Interviewed  for  the  lathe  oparator'a 
Job. 

Toura  truly, 

X.  M.  Flot. 
FtraonncI   JUanager. 
What  would  you  have  decided,  employera 
of  America? 


PabficaHoB  and  Stit  of  ObtccDt 
Lkarahurt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  rSKNaTLVANU 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  BBPRESSNTATXVBB 

Thurtaay.  AprU  IJ.  195J 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.v  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OMO,  I  Include  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mra. 
WelU  Mears.  a  mother  of  two  children, 
relative  to  an  article  critical  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pornographic  Material,  of 
which  X  waa  a  member,  and  which  ap- 
peared In  Harper's  magailne  for  April 
and  was  written  by  Bernard  DeVoto: 

WAaMiNOTON.  D.  C„  AprU  14,  l$S3, 
Mr,  FaisxaiCK  Lkwih  Aujtw, 

Editor  in  cm*/,  Narper's  Mafaafn*. 

N9W  York,  N,  T, 
XSsAR  Six:  X  waa  deaply  ahockad  at  tha 
arUole  in  your  April  1838  iaaue  by  Barnard 
DeVoto,  concerning  "The  Caae  of  the  Oan- 
aorloua  Oongreaaman."  Xn  view  of  tha  high 
character  of  your  magaalna.  X  waa  dlaap- 
pointed  la  tha  aUnd  you  apparently  are  tak- 
ing (if  Mr.  DaVoto's  arUola  la  an  Indication) 
on  tha  matter  of  tha  puhllcaUon  and  aala  of 
obacana  Utatrature.  But  mora  than  thav  Z 
waa  appallad  that  Karpar'a  would  print  ae 
•hallow  aa  arUdt  oa  ao  Important  a  aubjMV 


or  ao  inaccurate  an  article  whan  tha  truth 
was  ao  aaally  obtainable, 

X  am  a  mother  who,  having  become  aware 
of  the  multiplying  hundreds  of  trashy  hooka 
available  at  the  nearest  book  stand,  haa 
taken  time  to  read  carefully  the  committee 
report  so  lightly  eeteemed  by  Mr,  DeVoto.  X 
have.  In  addition,  read  the  excerpu  from  38 
of  the  moat  salaoloua  of  the  books  which 
contprlsed  a  portion  o:  the  background  ma- 
terial upon  which  the  committee  based  ito 
conclusions,  which  excerpts  oould  likewise 
have  been  read  by  Mr.  DeVoto  had  he  been 
alnoerely  intorested  In  a  aarlous  Inveatlga- 
tlor\  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  DeVoto's  article  is  a  glib  preeentatlon 
of  half-trutha,  Innuendoea,  and  gross  error 
calculated  to  appeal  to  that  aegment  of 
readers  who  are  agalnat  congresatonM  invea- 
tlgatlona  In  general  and  the  larger  segment 
of  thoee  who  are  frightened  out  of  their 
common  aanaa  by  any  threat — real  or  im- 
agined—to  the  freedom  of  the  prees.  By 
maintaining  throughout  his  article  an  air 
of  amuaed  oondeeoenslon  about  tha  field 
and  acope  of  the  inveatlgatlon,  Mr.  DeVoto 
trlea  to  mlnlmiaa  the  Importance  of  the  ln> 
quiry.  At  tlmea  he  Is  sinarply  sarcastic  or 
bitterly  contemptuous  as  though  hoping,  by 
tha  vary  fervor  of  his  denunciation,  to  dim 
the  vision  and  dull  the  wite  of  thoee  who 
might  otherwise  take  the  report  at  face  value. 

He  bemoans  the  fact  that  the  report  waa 
"inepUy  written"  and  la.  In  fact,  ao  upeet 
over  what  he  conaiders  poor  writing  that  ha 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  sUte,  "Surely  such 
half-Illiterate  writing  is  a  greater  danger  to 
thought  and  morals  than  all  the  aalaoloua 
literature  ever  printed  in  the  Unltad  Statea." 
(Mr.  Walter  K.  Van  Ollnda.  ooedltor  of  tha 
Funk  *  Wagnalls  dictionary,  who  edited  tha 
report,  will  no  doubt  be  intereated  in  the 
raferanca  to  half-llliterate  writing.) 

He  attampte  to  prove  his  charge  that  the 
writing  Is  so  inapt  that  he  "cannot  make  out 
what  the  committee  U  trying  to  aay"  by 
quoung  a  paaaaga  about  tha  debate  of  the 
Founding  Fathera  on  the  firat  amendment. 
Ma  takea  the  liberty  of  stopping  the  quota- 
tion in  mid-sentence  with  a  period  and  a 
quoutlon  mark  without  even  the  accuracy 
of  placing  three  periods  to  indicate  material 
left  out,  then  makes  the  charge  that  tha 
aentence  "drlfte  unattached  In  midair"  and 
asks  plaintively,  "how  u  it  to  be  construed?" 
May  I  respectfully  suggeet  that  If  Mr.  De- 
Voto had  copied  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  X 
have  no  doubt  that  even  the  moat  obtuse  of 
your  readers  would  have  been  able  to  under- 
•Und  the  meaning,  without  Mr.  DeVoto'a 
having  to  devote  his  next  paragraph  to 
ruminations  on  what  oould  have  baan  meant 
by  the  passage. 

Mr.  DeVoto  further  attempte  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  report  was  baaed  on  a  aupar- 
ficlal  and  Inadequate  Inveatlgatlon  by  leea 
than  competent  inveatlgatora  by  auung: 

"The  hired  help  and  aoma  unpaid  volun- 
teera  made  extraote  from  varloua  paperbacka, 
paaaagaa  which  contained  'language  of  tha 
atreete'  or  eplaodaa  dealing  'with  aex  and 
aexual  relations.*  Thaea  extracte  from  a  few 
hooka  ara  what  convinced  the  committee  that 
tha  reprint  houaae  have  brought  our  aoelaty 
to  the  verge  of  ruin." 

Mr.  DeVoto  la  obvloualy  faaelnatad  by  the 
eight  of  his  own  wrlUng.  What  poaalbla 
difference  could  It  make  whether  thoaa  who 
complied  the  evidence  for  thla  report  ware 
paid  or  unpaid,  the  "hired  help"  or  tha 
Oongreaaman  themaalvaa,  ao  long  aa  the  In- 
formation preaented  was  accurate »  And  I 
do  not  call  88  obacene,  filthy  hooka  a  "few'* 
booka,  aa  Mr.  DeVoto  does,  nor  do  I  comfort 
myaelf  that  there  are  only  68  such  booka 
aimply  becauae  the  admittedly  Incomplete 
Inveatlgatlnn  by  the  committee  only  rafara  to 
alxty-eightl 

Ah,  how  Innoeuoua  Mr,  DeVoto  would  have 
your  raadara  believe  the  subject  matter  of 
tha  Inveatlgatlon  and  report  to  ba,  by  refar* 
ring  merely  to  tha  language  of  tha  atreete 
or  epiaodea  daallnf  with  aaa  and  aexual  rala- 
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tlons.  How  much  more  alckanlng  ara  tha 
terms  uaed  In  tha  report  which  statea; 
"Quotations  *  *  •  have  haan  aaleoted  on  the 
basis  of  obacanity,  vlolett»a,  lust,  use  of  nar- 
cotics, blasphemy,  vulgarity,  pornography, 
juvenile  delinquency,  aikdiam,  maaochlam, 
pervaralon.  homoaaxuallt}-,  laablanlam.  mur- 
der, rape,  and  nymphomunia  *  •  •.» 

But  Mr,  DeVoto,  who— to  employ  the  worda 
he  used  regarding  the  committee— Is  either 
Intolerably  Ignorant  or  else  Is  deliberately 
making  Intolerable  mlsrepreeentetlona, 
makes  this  bold  and  arbitrary  sutement,  un- 
supported by  a  single  atatlatic:  "In  all  except 
a  minute  percentage  of  tlte  paperbacks  there 
is  no  more  indecency,  even  caaual  verbal 
indecency,  than  in  so  many  city  directories." 
Moreover.  Mr.  DeVoto  sete  himself  up  as  a 
1-man  voice  of  authority  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing xmequlvooal,  unsupported  statement: 
"It  Is  not  true  that  today's  magaalnaa  and 
paperbacks  are  the  filthieat  literature  ever 
known  In  history.  It  is  not  true  that  cheap 
reprlnte  ara  aarloualy  menacing  our  aoclal 
atruotura.  Xt  la  not  tru«  that  they  are  do- 
ing Irreparable  damage.  Such  atatemento 
are  mendacious,  Ignorant,,  preposterous,  and 
more  dangerous  in  themsalvaa  than  the  sum 
total  of  obecanlty  prlntad  since  Outenberg." 
I  find  myeelf  alngularly  unmoved  by  Mr. 
DeVoto's  eloquence  In  thtt  light  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary  (referred  to  and  re- 
ported verbatim  In  thia  report)  by  Warden 
Lewis  Xjawea.  Mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  Judge 
Jamea  V.  Mulholland,  of  New  York  City  Do- 
meetic  Relatione  and  Chlldrena'  Oourto,  Rev. 
J.  Leonard,  director  of  tha  Sydney 
Catholic  Youth  Organisation,  and  Margaret 
Oulkln  Banning. 

As  for  Mr.  DeVoto'a  statement  that  the 
tnveetlgatlon  will  produon  no  action,  I  aug- 
geat  that  ha  read  the  February  88,  1838, 
Issue  of  Fubllshere  W<>ekly  which  llste 
enough  action  taken  by  au  arouaed  citiaanry 
to  oonvmce  anyone  that  aomathlng  la  be- 
ing done, 

X  have  attempted  by  tha  foregoing  to  ac- 
quaint you  a  Uttle  mom  thoroughly  than 
you  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  there  U  prefenUy  raging,  not  a 
atorm  in  a  teacup,  but  a  major  oontrovaray 
on  the  matter  of  the  publication,  distribu- 
tion, and  aala  of  obeoene  (by  the  deflnitlon 
of  many  experto)  llteratare.  Harper's  waa 
UUadvlsed  enough  to  get  into  the  fray,  not 
with  a  walUwrttten  article  ably  presenting 
one  side  or  the  other,  which  might  have 
done  aome  good,  but  with  a  sarcastic,  face* 
tlous,  heavily  biased  pNsenutlon  of  one 
man's  views. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  one  of  the 
arouacKi  motbera,  apoken  of  In  the  report  by 
Mrs.  St.  Oxoaox.  who  plaiu  to  "take  a  very 
atrong  atand"  on  thla  master.  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  care  whether  the  congreealonal  re- 
port In  queatlon  waa  "Inaptly  written"  or 
eomprlaad  the  moat  daathleaa  proaa.  X  do 
happen  to  care  a  great  dtal  that  the  maga- 
alna racka  and  bookstandi.  on  every  hand  in 
every  kind  of  atora  Imaglnitbla  are  now  heavi- 
ly loaded  with  doaens  of  kooka  (which  X  can 
eea  with  my  own  ayaa  without  a  eongraa- 
aional  committee  to  point  them  out  to  me), 
with  pioturaa,  tltlaa,  and  deaeriptlons  hint- 
ing at  and  broadly  auggettlng  unapaakable 
obecanlty  and  filth  for  cMldran  of  all  agea 
to  obaarva.  If  not  actually  buy  and  read.  X 
do  not  ahare  the  optlmisni  of  some  who  feel 
that  the  covera  are  lurid  but  the  oontente 
are  Illy  pure,  and  X  defy  anyone  to  ahow 
Where  theaa  booka  ara  Ju<itlfied  by  any  re- 
deeming literary  merit  whateoever. 

X  would  not  live  In  a  nulghborhood  eata- 
•ombad  with  paapahowa,  burlaaqua  heuaaa, 
narootlea  dena,  and  houaai  of  proatltutlon, 
and  try  to  teach  my  children  decency  and 
Itoaer,  aaxual  integrity,  anl  moral  strength. 
Tet  I  am  being  asked  to  believe  by  thoee  up- 
hoidere  of  the  right  to  treadom  of  the  presa 
(Kmong  thees  your  Mr.  DeVoto)  that  I  ass 
supposed  to  sit  apatheuoally  whUe  smut  dis- 


tributors surround  my  ohlldrea  with  oomo- 

■y"f'*W«  but  ao  numaroualy  offered  and  ao 
?  I!k!!1."T  *<*^«'"«»<»  ti»*t  It  U  imposaibla  for 
them  *^  ***"*'^  **  *^***  contact  with 

^^i^  «  \  "'*"'**  "°*  ■•*  P^oc'ully  undU- 
i^-  u!f  I  •**  "^  •**»*"  «»»»W  wandering 
near  a  beartrap  or  a  rattlesnake,  so  I  am  not 
inclined  to  merely  sit  and  hope  that  my 
child  win  avoid  all  contact  with  the  invita- 
tions to  evil  learning  so  universally  and 
boldly  displayed.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  first  amendment 
leavea  me,  a  mother,  no  alternative  but  to 
guide  my  children  to  proper  reading  and  liv- 
ing through  the  presently  exUtlng  morass  of 
obscene  and  salacious  publications,  while  the 
same  amendment  stanchly  protecte  the  rights 
of  thoee  who  have  grown  rich  off  the  evil 
profite  of  writing,  printing,  and  dUtrlbutlnt 
aheer.  unadulterated  filth, 

I  am  comforted  that  the  Oongraaa  of  tha 
United  Stetee  haa  aaen  fit  to  Intereat  iteelf 
In  this  matter  and  I  fervently  hope  that  ite 
committee  will  continue  to  function  until 
the  right  solution  is  found,  Xt  U  good  to 
know  that  there  U  hope  of  a  nationwide 
remedy  for  this  affront  to  decency,  either 
through  Federal  action  or  through  voluntary 
llmlte  aaaumad  by  the  publlshara  themaalvee. 
It  would  alao  be  good  to  know  that  magaslnee 
like  yourselves  will  fight  side  by  side  with 
those  of  us  who  are  alarmed  and  aroused 
and  will  aid  In  the  suppression— not  of  true 
freedom  of  the  prees— but  of  that  which  la 
now  maaqueradlng  under  the  gulae  of  free- 
dom of  the  preee— license  to  print  and  dla- 
trlbute  all  that  U  known  or  imagined  about 
the  worat  of  tha  daptha  to  which  man  can 
deacand. 

Blnoaraly, 

Mra,  WBAa  Msasb. 

Mr,  Speaker,  X  submit  herewith  alao 
references  to  the  activities  of  Bernard 
DeVoto  which  speak  for  themselves: 

BiaNAaD  DxVOTO 

signer  of  statement  urging  President  Harry 
S.  Trumntn  to  repudiate  Secretary  Schwal- 
lenbach'B  proposal  to  outlaw  Communist 
Party  (Dally  Worker,  March  17,  1847.  p.  8). 

Supporter,  Cltlaens  United  To  Abolish 
Wood-Rankin  Committee  (advertlaement. 
New  York  Tlmea,  March  U,  1840). 

Member,  advlaory  council,  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III,  organised  and 
headed  by  Rex  Stout,  former  editor  of  New 
Maasea,  1848. 

Protected  propoaal  to  outlaw  Communist 
Party  (two  Issues  of  Dally  Worker,  March  17. 
1847,  p.  S:  March  88,  1847,  p.  8). 

Peoples  Dally  Worker,  February  87,  1848, 
llata  him  aa  among  writers  and  articles  who 
denounced  the  Un-American  Actlvltlea  Oom- 
mlttaa. 

Information  from  tha  filaa  of  tha  Oommlt- 
taa  on  Un-American  Actlvltlea,  United  Statea 
Houaa  of  Repreaentatlvaa.  Public  records, 
filaa,  and  publications  of  this  committee  con- 
tain the  following  Information  concerning 
the  individual  named  above: 

Joeeph  North  wrote  in  the  Dally  Worker, 
December  29.  1848,  page  7,  that  "DeVoto  haa 
written  aome  millions  of  words  In  his  time, 
but  few  had  more  point  than  those  of  his 
In  Karpar'a  recently  which  drew  Inatant  fire 
from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  'Aa  a  nation,*  DeVoto 
aald,  'we  are  dividing  Into  the  hunted  and 
the  hunters.  We  know,'  he  continued,  'that 
the  thlivi  stinks  to  heaven  and  that  It  la  an 
avalanchtng  danger  to  our  aoelaty,'"  Mr. 
North  Mrther  quoted  Mr.  DeVoto  aa  having 
concluded  the  FBI  "haa  Invaded  araaa  q( 
thought  and  behavior  which  are  entirely  Im- 
proper for  It  to  Inquire  into"  and  "holda 
Ideas  about  what  oonaUtutea  dai\gvr\>ua  or 
subverelve  activity  that  are  unaecvpteble  to 
our  loras  U  loverameat.'' 
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Gea.  KsrfaOert  SosBkowsH  PrtsMesN 
DesifBale  of  the  PoUsk  Goveraaeal- 
iB-EiUe,  Speaks  to  Amrka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILLIMOIS 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  2i,  195i 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  in  Chicago,  Gen.  Kaslmlen 
Sosnkowskl.  President-designate  of  the 
Polish  Oovernment-ln-exlle  In  London, 
delivered  at  a  dinner  In  his  honor  a 
speech  which  was  both  Informative  and 
Important  A  great  nvmiber  of  Ameri- 
cans with  Polish  blood  In  their  veins  who 
still  have  relatives  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
toln  can  Indeed  be  proud  of  the  friendly 
feeling  which  the  Polish  Oovernment-ln- 
exlle  continues  to  have  for  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  General 
Sosixkowskl's  speech  are  as  follows: 

You,  cltlaens  of  the  United  Stetee  with 
full  comprehenaion  of  your  American  rlghte 
In  fighting  for  justice  and  tha  future  of 
Poland,  have  for  aeveral  yeara  urged  the 
leaders  of  your  new  homeland  to  erase  the 
alns  of  Teheran  and  Yalte,  to  level  out  tha 
paths  of  American  policy,  toward  a  faarlaaa 
return  to  the  traditions  of  Washington,  Un- 
coln,  and  Wllaon,  Only  auch  a  couraa  will 
bring  realisation  of  a  true  and  alnoara  policy 
of  liberation,  a  liberation  of  all  mankind  from 
tha  anaraa  of  antl-Chriat  and  freeing  of  the 
nations  that  were  pushed  behind  the  Iron 
Ourteln— and  delivering  of  Western  democ- 
racies from  the  fetters  of  egotism  and  oal- 
lousnees  to  sufferings  of  others. 

Without  turning  from  the  road  of  aln, 
without  rectifying  the  wronga  dona  in  tha 
past,  the  Western  World  shall  not  attain 
aplrltual  renaissance  and  will  not  build  the 
moral  force  without  which  the  evil  forces 
cannot  be  conquered. 

Never  In  the  past  has  history  proved  as  to- 
day and  to  auch  a  degree  the  truism  that 
to  the  most  powerful  fall  the  greatest  respon- 
sibilities. No  lees  Is  this  true  in  regard  to 
leaderahlp.  Vlalon  and  aober  Judgment,  au- 
dacity and  calculated  precaution;  realism 
mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  Idealism: 
physical  strength,  which  aarvaa  the  law  and 
moral  prlnclplaa,  material  valuaa  which  aerve 
tha  common  unlvaraal  Idaala— theee  are  tha 
factora  which.  In  my  ayaa  of  a  humble  re- 
aaarcher  of  American  history,  have  combined 
to  make  the  United  Stotaa  great,  Theaa  vary 
characterUUca  and  qualltlea  arouae  con- 
fidence avarywhara  In  the  world  that  tha 
United  Sutaa  faithful  to  themaalvee,  ahall 
be  able  to  lead  tha  world  to  victory  over  the 
evil  forcaa  of  our  time.  Such  la  tha  faith  and 
hope  of  humanity  longing  for  peace,  but 
lasting  peace,  founded  upon  truth  and  honor, 
demoorstlo  and  Chrlatian  Ideals,  unlvaraal 
freedom,  and  JuaUce  for  all. 

X  belong  to  the  nation  which,  for  all  Its 
efforte  and  aacrificaa,  for  ite  unbounded  loy- 
alty and  consecration  without  limit,  for  hon- 
or and  human  honeety,  has  been  cut  up. 
Just  aa  cloth  for  tailoring,  then,  quartered 
and  wounded,  waa  aold  Into  Soviet  alavary, 
and  In  the  end  waa  left  Inward  only  ruins, 
ambere,  and  mllllona  of  gravaa.  from  tBe 
Arctic  Ocean  to  tha  South  Saaa,  from  the 
Near  Baat  to  the  ahorea  of  tha  Atlantic,  and 
among  thoaa  gravaa  are  tha  horrible  plte  of 
Xatyn  Foreat,  pleading  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance, and  hare  on  earUt  for  punishment  tor 
the  executUMvara  and  criminala, 

A  rvw  nKuiiha  ago  a  rainbow  of  hope  a** 
peat^  fur  ua  houktleaa,  wanderum  pacfls 
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wltbout  a  country,  and  what  >■  more  Impor- 
tant, our  brethren  In  Poland  saw  It,  too.  X 
refer  not  only  to  the  preelection  pronoiince- 
ment  of  a  great  American,  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  bis  splendid 
and  inspired  words  in  bis  state  of  the  Union 
message.  The  declaration  condemning  se- 
cret pacts  which  led  to  enslavement  of  free 
nations  by  the  Soviets  and  the  promiae  that 
these  aecret  pacts  are  to  be  revoked,  were  like 
a  current  of  fresh  air.  Into  a  dark  and  stuffy 
room.  Hearts  began  to  beat  faster,  hope 
began  to  lift  her  head,  giving  encouragement 
and  hope  to  millions  of  people  siiffering  be- 
hind the  Iron  Cturtaln. 

But  In  a  very  short  time  a  change  came 
about.  As  is  known  to  us,  the  condemnation 
of  secret  pacts  vanished  along  with  declara- 
tions for  their  revocation.  Of  course,  in  the 
resolution  prepared  by  the  State  Depart- 
.  ment.  the  big  word  "hope"  still  lingers. 

And  then  the  dilemma:  A  policy  of  con- 
tainment or  a  policy  of  liberation  waa  solved 
at  least  in  principle  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. The  policy  of  containment  was  re- 
placed by  the  policy  of  liberation.  However, 
up  to  now  we  are  still  without  a  clear  defini- 
tion as  to  what  thU  policy  of  liberation  shall 
be  in  practical  application.  The  contro- 
versy regarding  secret  pacta  by  no  means 
clears  this  up. 

In  considering  the  policy  of  liberation 
some  fundamental  questions  need  be  clari- 
fied. Is  It  possible  to  beat  Soviet  Russia 
without  weakening  her  internally,  that  is 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  nations  suf- 
fering In  Imperialist  Communist  bonds  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain?  An  answer  to  such 
questions  can  be  found  In  the  plans  for 
psychological  warfare. 

There  can  be  no  effective  psychological 
warfare  without  a  clear-cut  definition  of  a 
dynamic  national  policy  pointing  plainly  to 
Its  objectives.  Propaganda  Is  the  principal 
means  of  psychological  war  for  without  prop- 
aganda there  can  be  no  victory  over  the  Com- 
munist world.  The  fight  for  Ideals  must 
be  waged  on  all  fronts. 

Another  weapon  of  psychological  war  Is 
direct  action.  But  to  resort  to  such  action 
In  countries  not  yet  engaged  In  military  op- 
erations woull  mean  to  the  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  only  \iseless  loss  of  the 
best  and  most  active  freedom  elements  and 
to  the  free  world  a  wasting  of  a  potential 
which  should  be  saved  for  the  decisive  mo- 
ment. 

Peace  accents  emanating  at  this  time 
from  the  Kremlin  are  well  planned  and  well 
known  from  the  past  strategy  of  the  psy- 
chological war.  Both  Lenin  and  Stalin  often 
asserted  in  their  writings  that  a  war  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  capitalist  nations  is 
Inevitable,  and  It  can  be  said  with  all  cer- 
tainty that  Mr.  Malenkov  Is  of  the  same 
mind. 

It  would  be  unforglveably  naive  to  count 
on  any  internal  strife  or  peasant  rebellion 
In  the  Red  empire.  Of  coxirse,  fights  for 
power  among  the  Commvmist  leaders  are  pos- 
sible but  they  will  not  weaken  Russia  and 
will  not  make  her  a  truly  peaceful  nation. 
Even  if  Internal  troubles  should  face  the 
Soviet  rulers  this  could  bring  about  a  general 
war,  for  it  has  happened  often  that  auto- 
cratic systems  when  threatened  from  within 
•ought  outside  war  to  save  themselves. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  London 
I  want  to  convey  to  you  that  world  events 
are  moving  In  a  rapid  tempo  and  that  Po- 
land's case  is  shaping  up  unfavorably  be- 
cause of  G«Tnan  revisionism  being  sup- 
ported by  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  and  a 
tendency  in  American  policy  to  pass  on  to 
the  Germans  the  role  of  leadership  in  the 
future  federation  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent. 

The  people  of  Poland  need  the  moral  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  and  particularly  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  They  live  In 
hope  that  their  fate  will  soon  change,  thanks 
to  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  gigantic  struggle  against  communism. 


DcdsioB  of  Sobrertrrc  Activilks  Control 
Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF  COMKECnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  holding  the 
party  to  be  a  subsidiary  and  a  puppet  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Yesterday,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Board's  Chairman,  Peter 
Campbell  Brown,  presented  by  him  to 
President  Eisenhower  some  weeks  ago, 
became  effective. 

The  Board's  decision  will  become  a 
landmark  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism in  this  country  since,  once  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  affirmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
under  which  the  Board  operates,  as  I  am 
confident  It  will,  the  Communist  Party's 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment will  be  brought  into  the  open  and 
kept  there. 

As  was  said  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  nature  of  subversion 
in  this  Nation: 

The  Board's  decision  is  lucidly  and  care- 
fully reasoned,  exceptionally  well  written, 
forceful  and  persuasive,  and  unanswerable 
in  its  logic.  The  Board  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  an  outstanding  accomplishment. 

As  the  Board's  administrator  and  pre- 
siding member  at  the  14-month  hearing 
which  produced  the  decision,  Peter 
Brown  played  an  essential  part.  No  dis- 
agreeable tension  marks  the  departure 
of  Chairman  Brown  from  Federal  serv- 
ice. He  signified  his  wish  to  be  relieved 
many  weeks  ago  but,  thanks  to  the  White 
House,  the  matter  was  arranged  so  that 
he  remained  in  charge  of  the  Board's 
affairs  until  the  vitally  important  Com- 
munist Party  case  was  brought  to  its 
conclusion. 

Thus,  insofar  as  the  Board  plays  a  role 
therein,  partisanship  has  been  kept  out 
of  the  control  of  communism,  as  it 
should  be,  and  as  I  trust  it  will  continue 
to  be  by  the  Board  and  the  successor  the 
President  names  to  replace  Mr.  Brown. 

Peter  Brown  returns  to  the  private 
practice  of  law  with  the  thanks  of  the 
President.  He  has  earned  also  the 
thanks  of  this  body,  in  which  the  con- 
trol act  originated,  and  deserves  well 
of  his  countrymen. 


Diplomatic  Poker  m  the  Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  58  which  has  as  Its 


objective  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  autonomous  Soviet  Re- 
publics of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Felix  Morley  writing  in 
Barron's  for  April  13,  lent  support  to  my 
resolution  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  will 
consider  this  matter  on  its  merits  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  article  in  question 
follows: 

TRKCE    ENVOTS   TO    RX7S8IA A   MmwXST    CON- 

OaESSMAN    SUGGKSTS   Wz   PLAT    SOMK  JDlFLO- 
MATIC  POKEB 

(By  Felix  Uorley) 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Stalin  a  clever 
legislative  proposal,  well  calculated  to  create 
difflcultles  for  Soviet  Russia,  was  dropped  in 
the  congressional  hopper  by  Representative 
Lawrence  H.  Surm,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  bill,  which  is  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution &8,  recommends  the  establishment  of 
direct  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  two  autonomous 
Soviet  Republics  of  the  Ukraine  and  Bye- 
lorussia. Theae  are  the  two  constituent 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  were  given 
separate  representation.  In  addition  to  that 
of  Soviet  Russia  as  a  whole.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. Both  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia— 
or  White  Russia — have  delegations  at  the 
current  meeting  of  the  U.  N.  Assembly  In 
New  York.  These  are  headed  by  foreign  min- 
isters who  vote  separately  from,  but  of  course 
always  in  accord  with.  Chief  Soviet  Delegate 
Andrei  Vishlnsky. 

Representative  Smith's  resolution  does  not 
provide  for  the  formal  recognition  of  these 
Rxissian  states  as  separate  sovereignties.  It 
scrupulously  respects  the  executive  preroga- 
tive in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  But  It 
would  declare  the  sense  of  this  Congress  to 
be  "That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  support  of  a  policy  of  liberation, 
should  proceed  to  establish  direct  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Government  of  the  Byelonisslan  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  and  In  the  creation  of  posts 
of  representation  In  the  capitals  of  Kiev  and 
Minsk,  respectively,  consistent  with  diplo- 
matic procedure  in  such  matters." 

Outside  hla  own  State  Mr.  Sumi's  clever 
demarche  has  received  little  or  no  publicity. 
It  was  formally  referred  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  of  which  the  Con- 
gressman Is  a  member,  and  is  at  present 
pigeonholed  there.  Mr.  Smith  hlinself  Is 
now  out  of  the  country,  leading  a  small 
House  delegation  which  Is  Inspecting  NATO 
installations  in  Europe.  But  3  months  after 
the  introduction  of  the  resolution  it  has 
been  discovered  by  the  State  Department. 
And  several  alert  oflSclals  there  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposal  should  be  serious- 
ly pressed. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Russia  shows  cer- 
tain obvious  advantages  for  us  in  having  sep- 
arate diplomatic  representation  in  Minsk, 
Kiev,  and  Moscow.  The  two  provincial  cap- 
itals, which  themselves  lie  about  300  miles 
apart,  are  each  nearly  500  miles  from  Mos- 
cow. Intelligent  observers,  thtis  spaced, 
would  in  concert  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
everjrthlng  transpiring  In  western  Russia. 
Moreover,  an  American  Embassy  in  Minsk 
would  be  close  to  the  borders  of  prewar  Po- 
land. One  In  Kiev  would  be  within  earshot 
of  Rumania  and  the  Balkan  satellites.  So 
the  development  could  more  than  triple  oxu 
present  Information  as  to  what  gives  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  case  for  sending  separate  Ambassadors 
to  Minsk  and  Kiev  does  not  wholly  depend 
on  the  presence  of  the  White  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  foreign  ministers  now  in  the 
United  States.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  very  impor- 
tant. In  the  light  Of  the  Smith  resolution. 
Article  17  of  this  constitution  says:    "The 
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right  freely  to  secede  ttom  the  U.  8.  B.  R.  la 
reserved  to  every  Union  Republic."  And, 
even  more  pointedly,  article  18a  says: 

"Each  Union  Republic  has  the  right  to 
enter  into  direct  relations  with  foreign  states 
and  to  conclude  agreements  and  exchange 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  with 
them." 

Of  course  the  dispatch  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives to  Minsk  and  Kiev  would  en- 
title White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  to  re- 
ciprocal representation  here.  But,  during 
the  Assembly  sessions,  they  already  have 
this  privilege  in  New  York.  Two  more  Rus- 
sian Embassies  In  Washington  would  cause 
no  concern  and  develop  no  contacts  not  al- 
ready utUlaed  by  the  huge  establiahment 
which  flaunts  the  hammer  and  sickle  ban« 
;     ner  four  blocka  from  the  White  House. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  request  to  supple- 
ment Mr.  Bahlen  with  two  more  Ambas- 
sadors to  Russia  might  arouse  less  than  no 
enthusiasm  in  Moscow.  But  if  the  request 
were  made  it  would  at  least  cause  Premier 
Malenkov  and  Foreign  Minister  Mblotov  con- 
siderable embarrassment.  The  suggestion 
would  be  whoUy  in  order,  both  because  of 
the  wording  of  the  Soviet  constitution  and 
because  of  the  repeated  official'  vtsiU  of 
White  Russia  and  Ukrainian  diplomats,  dU- 
tinct  from  those  of  Russia,  to  this  country. 
"AU  we  need  to  do,"  says  one  proponent  of 
the  scheme.  "Is  not  to  spoil  a  poker  face  by 
too  obvioualy  putUng  toingue  in  cheek." 

Without  the  present  Soviet  peace  offensive 
the  Smith  resolution  would  probably  stUl 
be  slumbering  undUturbed.  Now  policy 
planners  at  the  State  Department  are  say- 
Ing:  "Why  didn't  we  think  of  that  our- 
selvesr*  The  great  advantage  of  the  idea 
U  that  for  once  It  would  put  the  Kremlin 
on  the  defensive  and  give  the  West  the  op- 
portimity  to  call  the  tune.  "Whenever  they 
■Ig  we  «ag,"  said  former  Defense  Secretary 
Lovett  in  hU  testimony  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee last  week.  It  would  be  the  other  way 
round  if  Secretary  Dulles  decides  to  push  the 
Smith  resolution,  and  If  the  other  NATO 
powers  would  also  follow  the  same  policy. 
as  Representative  SMrm  U  informally  sug- 
gesting on  his  present  trip  to  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

In  any  case  the  administration  is  inter- 
ested  to  the  point  of  ascertaining  the  opinion 
of  groups  in  this  country  which  are  working 
for  the  restoration  of  liberty  in  Poland  and 
other  Communist  satellites.  That  Is  the 
first  step.  For  it  would  not  be  helpful  if 
separate  American  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Ukraine,  and  Soviet  White  Russia,  should 
give  the  impression  that  we  regard  the  Soviet 
regimes  in  East  Germany.  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
the  Baltic  SUtes  as  permanent. 

Preliminary  Inquiries,  however,  reveal  no 
objections  from  these  quarters.  On  the 
contrary,  the  PolUh  groups  in  this  country 
point  out  that  White  Russia  was  Polish  ter- 
ritory untU  the  partitioning  of  Poland,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  It 
was  1793  before  the  Empress  Catherine 
seized  Minsk.  If  the  United  States  would 
emphasize  the  Independence  of  White  Russia 
it  would  seem,  in  Polish  eyes,  a  step  towards 
the  reconstitutlon  of  a  united  Poland. 

Much  the  same  reaction  comes  from  the 
Ukrainian  underground,  which  has  strong 
organization  both  here  and  in  Canada.  The 
Ukrainian  independence  movement  would  be 
helped,  not  hindered.  If  the  United  States 
could  send  a  separate  Ambassador  to  Kiev, 
traditional  capital  of  the  Ukraine.  It  would 
be  regarded  more  as  recognition  of  Ukrainian 
sovereignty  than  of  the  Communist  control 
in  a  suppressed  Ukraine. 

It  was  the  strong  separatist  movement, 
among  the  peoples  of  White  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  which  led  Lenin  and  Stalin  to  give 
these  areas  their  nominal  autonomy,  re€u:h- 
Ijig  so  far  as  separate  membership  In  U.  N. 
Now  a  Wisconslu  Congressman  shrewdly  sug- 


geaU  that  we  take  advantage  of  theae  eratto 
In  the  monolithic  structure  of  Soviet  Rus- 
•lar-and  drive  them  deeper  to  the  long-ramte 
advantage  of  the  whole  free  world. 


Membcn  of  Coofrets  ud  Their  FamiBes 
To  Tour  New  York  Qty  lU j  8  to  10, 
ladoshre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PZMMSTLTAMU 

IN  THE  EOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  23.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  co- 
operati(Mi  with  the  department  of  com- 
merce, city  of  New  York,  the  following 
Itinerary  and  scheduled  events  for  the 
annual  congressional  tour  of  New  York 
City  have  been  arranged 

The  tour,  which  is  open  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  families,  will  de- 
part from  the  Washington  Union  Sta- 
Uon.  Friday,  May  8.  at  10  a.  m..  daylight- 
saving  time,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  will  return  to  Washington  via  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  arriving  here  at  9 
p.  m.  Sunday.  May  10. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  to- 
gether with  their  families,  have  been  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  this  tour  of  New 
York  City.  Reservations  can  be  made 
by  calUng  my  offlce.  suite  1104,  telephone 
extension  366,  and  asking  for  Miss  Helen 
Long. 

The  3-day  itinerary  is  as  follows: 
Imrouar  amd  Schsdttli  or  Evkmts  of  Con- 
oaiaeioKAi,  Tons  or  Nrw  Yobk  Cttt.  Fai- 
DAT,  Satordat,  and  Sundat,  Mat  8  to  10. 
19&3.  Undeb  the  Aospicas  or  Depabtmkmt 
or  CoiuuBCE.  Crrr  or  New  ToaK 

moAT.  mat  s 

1:45  p.  m.:  Arrive  New  York  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Station;  proceeding  to  New  Yorker 
Hotel,  34th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  Imme- 
diately adjoining  terminal. 

3:30  p.  m.:  Leave  New  Yorker  Hotel  (34th 
Street  side)  by  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  buses 
to  City  Hall. 

4  p.  m.:  Arrive  at  City  Hall  for  official 
reception  by  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Impellltterl 
in  board  of  estimate  chambers. 

4:80  p.  m.:  Leave  City  Hall  tor  b\is  tour 
of  lower  Manhattan,  which  will  Indude  Fed- 
eral Hall  Memorial  Museum,  old  Castle  Clin- 
ton, and  other  points  of  Interest,  under 
auspices  of  the  Downtown  Manhattan  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  department  of  sanitation.  City  of  New 
York,  will  assign  uniformed  lecturen  to  each 
bus. 

6:30  p.  m.:  Arrive  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  as 
guests  of  Savoy-Plaza.  Inc..  and  Joseph  B. 
Seagram  ft  Sons,  Inc..  for  buffet  dinner  In 
the  Gold  Room,  second  floor,  Savoy-Plaza 
Hotel.  58th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

7:80  p.  m.:  Leave  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel  to 
attend  various  Broadway  theaters  and  tele- 
vision shows. 

Arrangements  made  for  police  guard  at 
Pennsylvania  Station,  on  34th  Street  west 
of  Eighth  Avenue  and  north  ot  S4th  Street; 
also  for  police  escort  to  accompany  buses. 

BATUKBAT,  MAT  S 

8  a.  m.:  Leave  New  Yorker  Hotel  (34tla 
Street  side)  for  visit  to  lineup  at  police  head- 
quarters. 

8:30  a.  m.:  Arrive  police  headquarters.  240 
Centre  Street,  for  lecture  on  narcotics  and 
inspection  of  police  lineup. 
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9:S0  a.  m.:  Leave  police  headquarters  for 
visit  to  New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 

10  a.m.:  Arrive  New  Yrark  Naval  Shipyard 
gate  at  Cumberland  Street  and  Flushing 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  for  inspecUon  tour  of 
shipyard  and  luncheon. 

2  p.  m.:  Board  excursion  steamer  at  pier  O. 
navy  yard,  for  tour  of  harbor  as  guests  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The  itinerary 
wUl  Include  a  stopover  at  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. 

6  p.  m.:  Arrive  at  pier  88.  North  River,  foot 
of  West  43d  Street,  to  disembark  for  retxxrn 
to  New  Yorker  Hotel  by  buses. 

6:30  p.  m.r  Leave  New  Yorker  Hotel  (34th 
Street  side)  for  reception  and  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  consolidated  benevolent 
association,  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munity in  Greater  New  York,  at  the  Chinese 
Merchants'  Association  headqiiarters,  83  Mott 
Street. 

7  p.  m.:  Anive  at  Chlneae  Merchanto'  As- 
sociation headquarters,  83  Mott  Street,  for 
reception  and  dinner.  Depart  about  10:16 
p.  m. 

•TTMSAT,    MAT    tO 

9:10  a.  m.:  Leave  New  Yorker  Hotel  (34th 
Street  aide)  for  vlalt  to  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. (Coffee  and  doughnuU^  be  served 
ftt  UN.) 

9:80  a.  m.:  Anive  General  Assembly  Build- 
ing, 4eth  Street  and  Flret  Avenue,  for  tour  of 
United  Nations  headquarten.  (Buses  go 
through  4ad  Street  and  First  Avenue.) 

11:15  a.  m.:  Leave  United  Nations  head- 
quarters for  visit  to  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 

12:30  p.  m.:  Arrive  Kings  Point  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  luncheon,  review  and  In- 
spection of  grounds. 

8  p.  m. :  Depart  Kings  Point,  returning  di- 
rectly to  Pennsylvania  Station  for  entrain- 
ment  to  Washington  at  5  p.  m. 

The  alumni  association  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  will 
assign  lecturers  to  each  bus  on  the  Academv 
visit.  ' 


The  Oatis  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  23,  marks  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  imprisonment  of  William  Oatis, 
the  Associated  Press  correspondent,  on 
false  and  trumped-up  charges  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. This  anniversary  has  not 
prompted  any  special  recognition,  but 
it  still  is  deserving  of  emphatic  action 
by  those  Federal  Government  agencies 
that  are  charged  with  the  protection  of 
our  citizens. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
under  date  of  April  23: 

Tbx  Oatis  Cab* 
Rtunors  continue  to  multiply  that  some 
sort  of  arrangement  is  being  worked  out 
with  the  Csechoelovakian  Government  for 
the  release  of  WUllam  N.  Oatla,  former  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  at  Prague,  who 
has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  CommunUts  these 
a  years  and  more.  Just  why  Mr.  Oatis  was 
arrested  by  the  Communists  in  the  first 
place  has  never  l>een  quite  clear.  He  was 
accused,  according  to  the  usual  formula,  of 
esi^onage.  and  it  was  even  said  that  some 
sort  of  confession  had  been  extorted  from 
him;  but  nobody  any  long«-  is  silly  enough 
to  put  credit  in  such  accusations.    The  most 
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tenable  theory  la  that  the  Czechoslovaklan 
Government  wanted  blm  as  a  kind  of  hostage 
to  be  used  for  extorting  concessions  from 
the  American  Government. 

About  a  year  ago  Ellis  Brlggs,  then  Am- 
bassador to  Prague,  was  permitted  to  visit 
Mr.  Oatls  and  to  Interview  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Czech  police  officials.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Brlggs  reported,  the  prisoner  seemed  in 
good  health  and  In  reasonably  good  spirits. 
The  story  of  this  visitation  aroused  much 
excitement  at  the  time,  for  it  was  thought 
to  be  preliminary  to  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Oatis,  and  this  view  seems  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Department  of  State. 
But  either  the  price  then  demanded  by  the 
late  President  Gottwald  for  Mr.  Oatls  was 
too  extortionate  or  some  sudden  shift  of  the 
Commxinlst  Party  line  obliged  Gottwald  to 
withdraw  his  offer,  for  nothing  further  was 
heard  about  the  supposed  negotiations. 

The  latest  rumors  are,  of  course,  synchro- 
nized to  the  ctirrent  Communist  peace  propa- 
ganda, to  the  strangely  conciliatory  gestures 
of  the  new  Soviet  regime,  and  to  the  open 
desire  of  all  Communist  countries  for  a  re- 
sumption of  trade  with  the  West,  which  Is 
almost  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  In- 
ternal economic  difficulties.  Heavily  as  Mr. 
Oatls'  plight  may  He  upon  our  consciences, 
his  freedom,  of  course,  cannot,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  purchased  at  the  price  of  ex- 
travagant concessions  that  might  have  the 
ultimate  effect  of  strengthening  Communist 
power  and  weakening  oui  own.  But  If  the 
Communist  need  for  a  respite  In  the  cold 
war  is  as  real  and  as  desperate  as  some 
reports  Indicate,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  now  in  a  position 
and  under  moral  obligation  to  demand  the 
release  of  Mr.  Oatis  as  an  evidence,  sine 
qua  non.  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Communist 
overtiires. 


What,  Another  SL  Lawrence  Seaway 
Hearing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JABIES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  now  being  told  that 
If  Canada  were  to  proceed  on  its  own  in 
the  construction  of  an  all-Canadian  deep 
waterway,  this  country  would  have  no 
voice  whatever  regarding  shipping  over 
this  route  and  that  the  United  States 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Canada  in  this 
matter. 

The  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  in  an  editorial  February  26,  1953, 
disagrees  with  this  argimient  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read  the  editorial  that  follows: 

ANOTRZB  SSAWAT   HZAKINa 

Next  month  additional  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project; 
these  by  a  subconunlttee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee.  As  now  consti- 
tuted, the  committee  is  overwhelmingly  for 
the  seaway,  and  it  appears  that  only  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee  questions  the 
advisability  of  the  project.  Which  suggests 
that  the  hearings  will  be  little  more  than 
•  formality. 


This  discussion  will  center  on  the  bOl 
which  Senator  Albuhdss  Wn.rr,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, committee  chairman,  has  Introduced,  a 
measure  for  the  creation  of  a  "Development 
Corporation"  which  would  issue  bonds,  guar- 
anteed as  to  interest  and  principal  by  the 
Government,  In  the  amount  of  $100  million 
to  construct  a  S7-foot  waterway  in  the  In- 
ternational Rapids  and  Thousand  Islands 
sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  would  be 
left  to  Canada  to  construct  the  rest  of  the 
waterway. 

An  argument  now  heard  In  support  of 
United  States  participation  In  the  project  is 
that  if  Canada  were  to  proceed  on  its  own 
in  the  construction  of  an  all-Canadian  deep 
waterway  this  country  would  have  no  voice 
whatever  regarding  shipping  over  this  route; 
that  the  United  States  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Canada  in  this  matter.  But  the  United 
States  now  has  nothing  to  say  about  affairs 
in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence — or  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Besides,  it  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  Welland  Canal,  which  is  wholly 
within  Canadian  Territory.  But  for  many, 
many  years,  the  United  States  has  not  felt 
that  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  Canada. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  channels  In  most 
of  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  dredged  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
locks  at  the  Soo  through  which  most  of  the 
shipping  passes — which  the  larger-type 
freighters  must  use — are  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Over  the  years  the  facilities 
there  and  elsewhere  have  been  conunonly 
used  by  the  two  countries — with  never  an 
untoward  incident  to  mar  relations  between 
them  In  relation  to  shipping.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  world  does  such  a  happy  state  of  af- 
fairs exist.  It  dignifies  both  nations:  It  Is 
a  pattern  for  a  better  world  order.  So  let's 
have  no  more  talk  about  either  one  lacking 
a  voice  or  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
other. 

If  Canada  on  her  own  constructs  a  St. 
Lawrence  deep  waterway  at  a  cost  of  $300 
million  or  more,  she  probably  will  exact  tolls. 
But  the  tolls  are  not  likely  to  be  discrim- 
inatory against  the  United  States  any  more 
than  the  United  States  would  discriminate 
against  Canada  at  the  Soo  or  other  points 
where  American  facilities  are  conunonly 
used  by  the  two  countries.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  Indeed  if  the  hearings  on  the 
Wiley  bill  for  Integrated  waterway  construc- 
tion should  be  marked  by  such  fatuous  out- 
givings as  recently  have  characterized  the 
form  of  argument  advanced  by  the  profes- 
sional proponents  in  Washington  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway. 


Of  Greeks  and  Their  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  NXW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  by  the  Greek  Ship- 
owners New  York  Committee  entitled 
"Of  Greeks  and  Their  Ships."  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  public  press  as  a 
paid  advertisement.  This  statement  was 
prepared  by  my  friend  Dean  Alfange. 
distinguished  New  York  lawyer,  who  is 
counsel  to  this  committee,  and  is  based 
on  his  Investigation  of  the  facts. 


Americans  of  Greek  descent,  many  of 
whom  reside  in  my  con^rressional  district, 
are  among  our  very  best  citizens.  Since 
ancient  times,  their  native  land  has  been 
a  bulwark  of  freedom. 

They  deserve  commendation  for  their 
voluntary  agreement  to  cut  off  trade 
with  the  Communists.  The  British,  who 
have  been  the  greatest  offenders,  might 
well  follow  their  example.  The  above- 
mentioned  follows: 

Or  Okeexs  and  Thxik  Ships 
Recent  news  reports  have  led  the  public 
to  believe  that  ships  of  Greek  ownership 
purchased  from  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  have  made  illicit  voyages  to  Red 
China  and  other  Soviet  bloc  ports.  This  la 
entirely  false — the  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
Since  Red  China  entered  the  Korean  war 
no  ship  of  Greek  ownership,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, carried  strategic  material  to  Commu- 
nist ports. 

Since  then,  most  Greek-owned  ships  that 
called  at  Communist  ports  arrived  empty  to 
load  cargoes  of  foodstuffs — chleOy  wheat  and 
soybeans — for  Western  Europe  and  for  India 
and  Pakistan  where  famine  was  raging. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  shlpe  that 
called  at  Communist  ports  since  the  out- 
break of  Korean  hostilities  were  under  Greek 
control. 

The  vast  majority  of  such  ships  were  under 
the  control  of  other  allied  nations. 

On  Mai-ch  17.  1963.  the  Greek  Government, 
by  law.  prohibited  all  commerce  to  and  from 
Red  China  and  North  Korea  by  ships  of 
Greek  registry. 

Whereas,  on  April  2.  1963,  the  New  Tort 
Times  reported  the  following  Reuters  Dis- 
patch: "Selwyn  Uoyd,  British  Minister  ot 
State,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  Brit- 
ish stUps  legally  trading  with  Communist 
China  would  be  protected  from  any  'inter- 
ference' In  the  Far  East." 

Greek  shipowners  voluntarUy  gave  their 
pledge  to  the  Senate  investigating  subcom- 
mittee to  abandon  all  shipments  not  only  to 
and  from  Red  China  but  also  between  any 
Soviet  bloc  ports.  This  voluntary  action  went 
beyond  the  ban  Imposed  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment and  was  a  drastic  curb  on  shipping 
faculties  between  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
This  pledge  was  made  In  aid  of  the  de- 
clared public  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
curb  Communist  aggression  and  to  set  an 
example  for  shipowners  of  other  aUied  na- 
tions. 

Many  owners  of  the  242  vessels  who  volun- 
tarily made  this  pledge  had,  in  fact,  never 
sent  their  ships  to  Red  China. 

This  is  the  record.  It  shows  the  Greeks 
were  leaders  in  the  effort  to  throttle  trade 
with  the  enemy. 

Yet,  despite  these  facts.  Greek  shipowners, 
in  the  public  mind,  have  been  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  chief  offenders.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  truth  could  be  so  distorted,  but 
the  truth  has  been  distorted,  and  the  re- 
sultant confusion  and  misunderstanding  has 
done  much  harm  not  only  to  Greek  ship- 
owners, but  to  the  Greek  nation  and  to  the 
million  or  so  fine  American  citizens  of  Hel- 
lenic descent. 

In  every  crisis  of  freedom  the  Greek  na- 
tion stood  side  by  side  with  the  United  SUtes 
as  its  stanchest  and  most  reliable  ally.  In 
the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II  she  stood 
firm  while  others  wavered.  In  the  present 
stniggle  against  the  new  tyranny  she  has 
again  given  a  full  measure  of  her  strength 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Such 
ties  and  traditions  are  not  to  be  broken 
lightly. 

No  Greek  has  ever  bartered  freedom  for 
gain.    No  Greek  ever  wUl. 

OaxxK  SHiPowNxaa  Nxw  Yoax 

CoMiirrraz. 
Dkan  Aij-AifOK,  Countel. 
Nkw  Toul  Citt. 
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Fhre  Hnns  Knew  Before  Confress  of 
Plans  To  Dispose  of  Louisiana,  Mo., 
Synthetic  Fael  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  xzxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  re- 
garding plans  to  close  the  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  plant  to  experiment  in  developing 
gas  and  oil  from  coal.  As  the  editorial 
states  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "owes 
Congress  and  the  public  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  recommendation  that  the 
Government  abandon  its  effort  to  de- 
velop oil  from  coal." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stnthetic  Ecx>nomt 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay  owes  Con- 
gress and  the  public  a  full  explanation  of 
his  recommendation  that  the  Government 
abandon  Its  efforts  to  develop  oil  from  coal. 
Economy  is  a  major  and  essential  objective 
of  the  administration,  and  a  saving  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  on  the  synthetic 
fuel  operation  will  be  welcome  If  the  closing 
of  the  plants — or  their  sale  to  private  in- 
terests— Is  not  a  false  economy.  But  $32 
million  already  has  been  invested  in  the 
undertaking  and  trial  tests  have  only  re- 
cently been  begun  in  earnest.  We  cannot 
say  whether  the  experiments  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  total  waste — as  some  scientists  con- 
tend— or  whether  they  will  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Important  new  source  of 
oil.  gas,  and  chemicals  at  competitive  prices, 
as  other  scientists  contend.  The  question 
for  Congress  is  whether  the  experimental 
work  by  the  Government  now  Is  to  be 
dropped. 

Senator  Henninos  and  Representative 
Perkins  have  raised  disturbing  charges  with 
respect  to  Mr.  McKay's  proposal  that  also 
call  for  a  reply  from  the  Secretary.  Senator 
Hennings  asks  how  Ave  private  firms  knew, 
before  the  public  or  Congress  was  aware  of 
the  plans,  that  the  plants  would  be  disposed 
of;  and  Representative  Perkins  has  charged 
that  the  decision  to  stop  the  work  is  a 
payoff  to  the  oil  and  gas  lobbies.  These 
are  serious  charges.  America's  oil  reserves 
are  not  inexhaustible,  and  the  national  in- 
terest requires  that  alternative  supplies  be 
developed  if  possible.  If  the  Federal  proj- 
ect is  to  be  suspended,  there  at  least  ought 
to  be  some  assurance  that  the  Important  re- 
search work  wUl  be  carried  on  by  private 
sources. 


Resolution  Providinf  for  a  Balanced 
Federal  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  HEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Thursday.  Apra  23.  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
fine  statement  by  Mr.  Steve  Stahl.  able 
coordinator  of  the  National  Conference 


of  State  Taxpayer  AssoclaUons.  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  April  13  in  behalf  of 
H.  R.  2: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  my  name 
is  Steve  Stahl.  I  live  at  1919  Northwest  33d 
Street,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  you  gentlemen  here  today  to  participate 
In  a  discussion  of  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  before  this  Congress. 

Actually.  I  am  appearing  in  what  might  be 
termed  a  triple  capacity.  First,  I  am  appear- 
ing as  a  representative  of  Gov.  Johnston 
Murray,  who  regrets  very  much  his  inability 
to  personally  testify.  Second,  as  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Public 
Expenditures  Council,  a  Statewide  citizens' 
organization  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
economical  and  efficient  government  from 
the  county  courthouse  to  the  National  Capi- 
tol. Third,  as  coordinator  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Taxpayer  Association 
executives,  representing  38  States. 

Mr.  HomiAN,  Governor  Murray  has  re- 
quested me  to  present  you  this  letter  and 
also  to  read  the  statement  he  had  Intended 
to  make  personally  before  your  committee. 

(Note:  Read  Governor  Murray's  letter  and 
statement.) 

Gentlemen,  I  concur  fully  with  the  philos- 
ophy expressed  by  our  good  governor  in  his 
statement.  And  I  Join  with  him  in  urging 
enactment  of  the  Coudert  resolution. 

This  resolution,  or  a  simUar  declaration  of 
overall  policy,  offers  the  only  way  by  which 
Congress  can  regain  tiie  responsibility  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  actually  exercise  that 
responsibility  for  fiscal  1954. 

A  balanced  budget  and  tax  reduction  are 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  taxpaylng  citi- 
zens— and  that  Includes  all  of  us.  We  also 
need  to  emphasize  constantly  the  tre- 
mendoxis  Federal  debt  which  has  been 
placed  on  our  shoulders  by  war  and  by 
waste  in  the  past  25  years. 

I  do  not  have  the  wisdom  to  predict  the 
amount  of  debt  which  can  be  assumed  by 
our  Nation  without  becoming  insolvent.  But 
all  of  us  know  there  is  a  breaking  point 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go  and  remain  sol- 
vent. 

Certainly  no  bankrupt  nation  ever  won  a 
war.  Economic  strength  Is  Jiist  as  important 
as  military  might  in  this  conflict  of  ideolo- 
gies which  engages  us  today.  That  alone 
presents  our  all -compelling  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget — not  sometime  in  the  future, 
but  now. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  I  our  Federal 
debt  was  less  than  $1  bUllon.  At  the  start 
of  World  War  n  it  was  nearly  S40  billion. 
Today  It  is  approaching  $270  billion.  World 
War  n  added  $222  billion  to  our  debt.  A 
third  world  war  would  undoubtedly  leave 
us  with  a  minimum  debt  of  $500  billion. 

Can  any  of  us  really  comprehend  the 
effect  of  such  a  debt  on  the  economy  of 
our  Nation  and  the  lives  of  our  people? 
A  moment's  meditation  on  that  question 
leads  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  a 
balanced  budget  Is  far  more  important  than 
tax  reductions,  which  we  all  desire  and 
should  have. 

The  conference  of  State  Taxpayer  Asso- 
ciations has  recogniied  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  ever  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  n.  We  have  vlgoroxisly 
supported  every  effort  to  that  end  since  1947. 

Last  year  when  Congresman  Coudekt  in- 
troduced his  resolution,  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  State  directors  that 
It  offered  a  practical  method  of  bringing 
the  budget  into  balance  immediately.  We. 
therefore,  urged  its  adoption  tast  year  and 
we  are  doing  so  again  this  year. 

Three  other  members  of  the  confwence 
policy  committee  are  here  to  testify  as  to 
the  aentiment  In  their  respective  areas  oC  our 


Nation.  In  addition.  I  have  appended  to 
this  statement  letters  from  a  majority  of 
the  State  directors  which  I  respectfully  re- 
quest be  included  in  the  record. 

Governor  Murray's  statement  has  Indicated 
the  sentiment  of  Oklahoma  people  on  this 
question.  I  should  like  to  expand  and  docu- 
ment his  testimony. 

The  Oklahoma  Public  Expenditures  Coun- 
cil, at  its  annual  membership  meeting  on 
December  12,  1952,  went  on  record  as  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
and  in  support  of  the  Coudert  resolution. 
This  position  was  reaffirmed,  again  unani- 
mously, at  a  special  meeting  in  Oklahoma 
City  on  AprU  1. 

We  are  not  the  only  organization  in  Okla- 
homa in  favor  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
as  proved  by  letters  from  John  I.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau; 
L.  L.  Males,  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Bankers  Association;  and  Sheldon  Sterling, 
executive  assistant  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  I  have  ap- 
pended to  this  statement  and  respectfully 
request  their  inclusion  in  the  report. 

As  a  former  newspaperman,  I  feel  that  edi- 
tors— and  particularly  country  editors— 
rather  accurately  reflect  the  sentiment,  the 
thinking  and  the  desires  of  their  people  In 
their  respective  communities. 

In^  the  past  2  months,  hundreds  of  edi- 
torials from  Oklahoma  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  crossed  my  desk.  The  great  ma- 
jority are  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
almost  without  exception  they  express  the 
conviction  that  a  balanced  budget  must  pre- 
cede any  tax  reductions. 

For  the  record  I  have  selected  and  attached 
to  my  statement,  4  typical  editorials;  one 
from  a  metrof>olitan  paper.  2  from  small -city 
dallies,  and  1  from  a  weekly  paper. 

In  addition,  I  recently  sent  the  following 
questionnaire  to  all  Oklahoma  editors: 

1.  Should  Federal  expenditures  be  limited 
to  Federal  income  in  1954? 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Coudert  resolu- 
tion which  makes  a  balanced  budget  manda- 
tory for  next  year? 

3.  In  your  Judgment,  do  yoiir  answers  to 
the  two  questions  above  coincide  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  your  community? 

Twenty  percent  of  our  editors — 61  to  be 
exact — ^have  responded  thus  far.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  is  represented.  Here  are 
the  results :  All  61  were  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget,  51  were  in  favor  of  the  Coudert  reso- 
lution, 7  were  opposed,  and  3  did  not  vote. 
All  but  8  of  the  editors  felt  their  answers  to 
the  first  2  questions  were  In  harmony  with 
the  thinking  of  their  readers. 

Each  of  the  seven  voting  against  the  Cou- 
dert resolution  were  thoughtful  enough  to 
explain  their  reasons.  Pear  of  crippling  the 
Nation's  defense  effort  was  the  predominant 
reason  as  indicated  by  the  following  com- 
ments: 

"No;  only  because  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  can  be  done  without  severe  curtailment 
of  otir  defense  effort." 

"If  possible,  but  not  if  it  endangers  na- 
tional defense." 

"If  at  aU  possible  without  weakening  de- 
fense effort  and  harming  business  and  coun- 
try's morale." 

This  fear  of  crippling  our  defense  effort 
as  expressed  by  these  editors  is  the  only 
thing,  gentlemen,  which  has  prevented  a 
tidal  wave  of  protest  against  the  unsound 
fiscal  policies  which  have  prevailed  too  long 
In  ovir  Federal  Oovemment. 

Citizen  demands  for  economy  have  been 
thrust  aside  by  such  stock  answers  as  "75 
percent  of  our  budget  is  consumed  by  wars — 
past,  present,  and  future — so  where  do  you 
want  us  to  cut?" 

That  spending  alibi  is  wearing  thin. 

Discl06\ires  in  Just  the  past  week  here  in 
Washington  Indicate  that  considerable  fat 
can  be  cut  from  our  defense  ^ort  without 
destroylnc  a  atngle  slxww. 
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Not  one  single  American  worthy  of  the 
Heme  wants  anjrthlng  done  to  Impair  our 
military  strength.  They  are  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  to  maintain  a  mili- 
tary force  whose  might  dare  not  be  chal- 
lenged. These  same  people  are  entitled  to 
the  assxirance  that  their  hard-etu-ned  tax 
dollar  Is  buying  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  this  great 
Nation  of  oun  has  given  me  opportunities 
which  I  could  not  have  found  any  other 
place  on  earth.  I  want  to  see  those  oppor- 
tunities preserved  and  perpetuated  for  future 
generations. 

If  those  opportunities  and  liberties  which 
you  and  I  have  enjoyed  are  ever  destroyed. 
I  hope  It  cannot  be  recorded  In  history  that 
the  destruction  was  wrought  by  our  own 
follies. 

Mr.  HomcAN,  I  want  to  express  to  you 
and  to  all  members  of  your  committee  the 
deepest  appreciation  for  your  patience,  yoxur 
courtesy,  and,  above  all.  your  serious  and 
sympathetic  consideration  of  this  matter 
which  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Uelleve  me.  we  are  cognizant  of  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  which  rest  on  your 
shoulders.  We  sincerely  desire  to  assist  you 
In  your  conscientious  and  courageous  efforts 
to  safeguard  the  solvency  of  our  Nation  and 
the  freedom  of  Its  people. 


Low-Rent  Public  Hoosiof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF  PENMSTLVANU 

IN  THB  FOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  22.  1953 

Bfi*.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylranla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  this  drastic  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  eliminating 
all  provisions  for  additional    low-rent 
public  housing  construction  from  the  in- 
dependent ofScea  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1954  is  a  severe  blow  not  only  to  my 
district   and   the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  it  would  kill  the  prospects  of  7,118 
units,  but  to  similarly    affected    areas 
throughout  the  country.   Low-rent  hous- 
ing is  a  boon  to  many  of  our  low-income 
families  and  it  could  be  termed  false 
economy  to  say  we  must  stop  this  build- 
ing at  the  present  time  because  such  a 
move  could  bring  us  increased  Qover- 
ment  costs  in  public  assistance,  police 
protection,  et  cetera.    It  has  been  shown 
that  public  housing  lowers  the  crime 
rate,   reduces  the   need  for  relief  and 
charity,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
wholesome  and  healthful  family  living 
otherwise  not  possible  for  many  of  our 
cltlsens. 

The  President  evidenced  an  Interest  in 
this  phase  of  our  domestic  life  when  he 
recognized  the  need  for  and  recom- 
mended 35,000  housing  units  In  the  re- 
vised budget  estimate.  His  recommen- 
dation was  sent  to  Congress  and  gave 
some  hope  for  the  future  of  those  who 
are  still  living  in  slums  and  substandard 
dwellings.  Now.  if  the  House  acts  on 
the  advice  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  this  matter,  it  wlU  truly  be  a 
heartless  act  and  one  which  simply  ig- 
nores the  pleas  for  help  from  many  low- 
income  families.  And  it  is  doubly  serious 
if  this  is  permanent  legislation  and  not 
confined  to  the  fiscal  yestf  1954;  from 


the  language  of  the  bill  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  this  means  the  end  of  public  hous- 
ing. 

Just  why  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  want  to  buck  the  policy  of  the 
President  on  this  issue  is  not  clear  to  me; 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony 
somewhere  which  in  effect  may  not  be 
conducive  to  longevity  in  power. 

Not  only  the  city  of  Philadelphia  but 
many  Pennsylvania  municipalities  are  in 
great  need  of  Federal  aid  in  getting  peo- 
ple out  of  the  slums  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  live  decently  and  with  a  ray 
of  hope  for  a  better  life.  We  are  going 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  need 
if  the  present  policy  of  reductions-in- 
force  in  Government  service  continues 
and  our  citizens  are  forced  into  lower  in- 
comes. Defense  workers  in  our  densely 
populated  cities  and  also  our  returning 
veterans  need  adequate  housing  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  In  fact,  our  efforts  to 
provide  this  necessary  housing  should  be 
increased. 

This  seems  a  bad  time  to  Just  arbi- 
trarily repeal  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and  I  hope  this  provision  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1954  will  be  stricken  out,  and  that 
at  least  a  minimum  of  35.000  public- 
housing  units  can  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction, as  scheduled. 


Aftornej  General  Brownell  Inspkes  No 
Confidence  in  His  Own  Jnd^fment  in 
Makinc  Untme  and  Unfair  Statement 
On  Loyalty  Review  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  April  22.  The  editorial  en- 
titled "Unfair  and  Untrue."  follows: 

UNTAia  Alto  Umtsus 

Attorney  General  Brownell's  criticism  of 
the  present  loyalty  program  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  Of  Newspaper  Editors  Included 
some  statements  that  simply  are  not  true. 
The  loyalty  dragnet  had  some  loopholes. 
But  there  wm  no  factual  basis  for  Mr. 
Brownell's  sUtement  that  "this  discredited 
program  was  completely  unsuccessful"  and 
that  "•  •  •  It  sought  to  probe  the  em- 
ployee'k  mind  to  establish  a  narrow  test  of 
the  employee's  loyalty." 

The  record  shows  that  the  program  was 
anything  but  completely  uasuccessful.  The 
fact  Is  that  a  great  deal  was  accompUsbe<l — 
In  the  face  of  oonalderable  reslstano*  from 
within  and  without  the  Pederal  agencies. 
WhUe  the  program  was  discredited  by  some 
critics — notably  the  Communists  and  some 
non-Communl3ts  sincerely  concerned  over 
the  risk  of  Injustice  to  Innocent  employees — 
the  program  was  denounced  as  often  for  its 
severity  as  for  Its  weaknesses. 

The  Loyalty  Rsvlew  Board— soon  to  be 
abolished  under  a  new  security-risk  plan 
which   will   provide   no  appeal   beyond   the 

head  of  a  department,  according  to  reports 

has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  achieve- 


ments. Its  Chairman,  Hiram  Bingham,  re- 
cently gave  some  figures  which  show  that  the 
loyalty  effort  has  been  far  from  a  failure. 
Is  it  fair  to  brand  as  a  complete  failure 
a  program  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bingham, 
has  checked  on  the  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  4  million  persons:  that  has  resulted 
in  more  than  17,000  investigations  by  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  during  the 
course  of  which  nearly  2,000  employees  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Pederal  service;  that  has 
produced  more  than  15.000  cases  before  de- 
partmental loyalty  boards,  of  which  more 
than  1.800  were  closed  during  the  proceed- 
ings by  reason  of  resignation  of  the  sus- 
pected employees  and  an  additional  aOO 
ended  in  rulings  against  the  employees? 
Was  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  a  failure  In 
view  of  its  record  of  570  appeals  considered 
and  Its  postauditing  of  thousands  of  cases. 
In  some  of  which  the  clearances  granted  by 
lower  boards  have  been  overruled? 

Mr.  Brownell's  mind-probing  sally  la  equal- 
ly unjustified,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  under  law  and  executive  or- 
ders, has  confined  itself  to  examining  not  a 
sUiipect's  mind  but  his  known  statements, 
actions  and  afllUatlons.  It  is  the  policy.  Mr. 
Bingham  repeatedly  has  announced,  not  to 
condemn  an  employee  for  his  attitudes  and 
associations  of  many  years  ago.  but  to  estab- 
lish whether  he  is  knowingly  and  actively 
associated,  now.  with  Red  fronts  on  the  At- 
torney General's  blacklUt  and  whether  hs 
has  other  associations  or  activities  tending 
to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the 
administration's  new  security  program,  Mr. 
Brownell  Inspired  no  confidence  in  his  own 
Judgment  by  his  unqualified  condemnation 
of  the  good  work  which  Mr.  Bingham  and  his 
associates  have  been  doing  In  trying  to  safe- 
guard their  Government.  The  sliu-rlng  re- 
marks of  the  new  Attorney  General  are  a 
poor  reward  for  those  who  have  done  their 
best  to  administer  the  loyalty  program  wisely 
and  effectively — especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  administrators  are  re- 
spected lawyers  who  have  served  on  the 
loyalty  panels  at  a  very  substantial  personal 
sacrifice. 


St.  Lawrence  Seawaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
AprU  18.  1953: 

Tut*  To  Pot  Up  oa  Srttt  UP 

Th9  things  that  should  be  done  in  thli 
world  eventually  seem  to  get  done.  And  so  U 
will  be  with  our  ancient  friend,  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  Por  now.  unless  Congrsss  at 
long  last  sees  fit  to  override  a  powerful  lobby, 
our  good  neighbor  and  any.  Canada,  appears 
ready  to  go  It  cJone. 

While  we  realise  that  the  patience  of  Cana- 
dians has  worn  pretty  thin  on  the  subject  of 
the  seaway,  we  would  like  to  ask  their  indul- 
gence for  a  short  time,  or  at  least  until  cur- 
rent congressional  consideration  of  the  proj- 
ect Is  settled  one  way  or  other. 

With  a  slight  rap  on  wood  for  fear  of  hex- 
ing the  ou^come.  we  believe  that  the  seaway's 
opponents  have  now  had  all  thslr  good  argu- 
ments chopped  away. 

The  major  objection  offered  by  the  raU- 
roads — and  they  spearhead  the  antls — has 
been  that  the  seaway  would  be  a  form  of 
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Government  subsidy  to  another  form  of 
transportation. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Re- 
lations Committee  Is  studying  a  proposal  to 
form  a  Government  corporation  which  would 
build,  maintain,  and  operate  the  portion  of 
the  seaway  which  lies  totally  within  the 
United  States.  Tolls  would  make  the  invest- 
ment self-liquidating  within  50  years. 

As  outlined  In  the  bill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Alexandkb  Wn.ET,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin, the  suggested  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  would  be  managed 
by  three  directors  appointed  for  6-year  terms 
by  the  President. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
raise  revenue  bonds  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$100  million  to  finance  construction  and  op- 
erate the  27-foot-deep  navigation  channel 
past  International  Rapids  and  to  dredge  the 
river  in  the  Thousand  Islands  section. 

Authorization  would  be  contingent  on  as- 
surance by  Canada's  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority  that  It  would  complete  the  navi- 
gation work  needed  In  Canadian  territory 
and  that  Joint  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  would  be  undertaken. 

Concurrently  the  bill  assumes  that  New 
York  State  will  be  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  build  and  operate  the 
United  States  part  of  the  hydro  work.  New 
York  would  collaborate  with  1b  commission 
established  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  energy  to  be  generated  from  the  240,- 
000  cubic  feet-per -second  surge  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  would  then  be  distributed  through 
privately  owned  facilities. 

In  no  sense  Is  this  project  another  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  as  Its  opponents 
would  have  you  think. 

The  railroads  that  would  like  to  portage 
Labrador  iron  ore  over  the  114-mlle  un- 
navigable  area  on  the  St.  Lawrence  appar- 
ently forget  recent  history  when  they  at- 
tempt to  show  that  tlie  seaway  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Of  our  total  shipbuilding  program  during 
World  War  II.  only  3  percent  (in  dollar  vol- 
ume) was  conducted  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
purely  because  large  ships  could  not  squeeze 
through  the  50-year-old  St.  Lawrence  canals. 

Steel  plate,  girders,  boilers,  and  engines 
In  profusion  poured  from  plants  here,  in 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  Uneco- 
nomlcally,  they  had  to  be  shipped  east,  west, 
or  south.  Workers  van  pulled  away  from 
this  area  and  new  coiiununlties  were  built 
up  in  order  to  meet  demands  for  shipping. 
It  was  a  strange  way  to  run  a  war,  as  well 
as  frightfully  costly.  The  price  we  pay  and 
wUl  continue  paying  Is  for  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  seaway. 

For  once  we  no  lon^^er  hear  the  railroads 
grumbling  about  ice  freezing  up  the  seaway 
6  months  a  year.  The  same  has  been  true 
of  the  Soo.  yet  our  steel  mills  have  gotten 
along  very  nicely.  The  Ice  argument  al- 
ways did  look  pretty  silly,  because  In  almost 
the  same  breath  the  railroads  were  scream- 
ing about  how  much  business  they  would 
lose  to  the  seaway.  First  It  won't  do  snough 
business,  then  too  much,  eht 

The  Plain  Dealer  hss  made  this  point  be- 
fore and  win  go  on  making  It:  Anything 
which  acts  for  the  grei.ter  good  of  the  greater 
number  should  not  bu  impeded. 

With  ooean-golng  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  scores  mors  commercial  products 
would  leave  and  snter  lake  ports  by  rail. 
Costs,  morsovsr.  would  be  cut  to  the  bsns&t 
of  all. 

In  rsosnt  ysars  we  generously  hsv*  ex- 
tended financial  aid  to  develop  the  Rhone. 
Rhine,  and  other  European  waterways.  Tet 
we  are  completely  inconsistent  when  it 
comes  to  oooperaUn^  with  Canada,  our 
closest  and  best  friend. 

Canada's  methods  of  operating  the  seaway 
could  be  nothing  except  amicable,  but  we 
beUeve  this  country  must  have  a  shars.  It 
Is  Ume  for  the  United  SUtes  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  on  th«  seaway. 


Teilile  Indnstry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THO»IAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHnsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  some  excellent  recom- 
mendations suggested  by  Seymour  E. 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  New  England  Textile  Industry,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conference  of  New 
England  Governors.  Professor  Harris 
has  given  liberally  of  his  time,  work, 
experience,  study,  and  research  to  this 
most  important  industry  in  New  Elng- 
land,  and  his  advice  from  time  to  time 
has  been  most  welcome  and  most  help- 
ful to  all  thase  persons  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  He  has  made  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  the  Commonwealtli  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  entire  New  England 
States  in  his  answer  to  the  various  in- 
tricate problems  affecting  the  textile 
industry  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Memorandum  to  the  New  England  Congress- 
men. 
Prom:   Seymoiu*  E.  Harris. 
Subject:   Pollowup  on  Issues  raised  by  the 
report  of  the  New  England  Governors' 
Committee  on  the  Textile  Industry. 

1.  Occasion  for  this  memorandum: 

In  1952.  as  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Governors'  Committee  on  the  Textile  In- 
diistry,  I  sent  Members  of  Congress  several 
memoranda  on  Issues  raised  by  our  study 
of  the  textile  situation,  dealing  notably  with 
defense  contracts,  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion,   defense    amortization    certificates. 

I  am  writing  my  final  memorandum  as  a 
followup  for  the  committee's  report.  Ex- 
cept for  serving  as  chairman  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  shortly  with  18  representatives 
appointed  by  the  six  New  England  gover- 
nors, for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  per- 
manent committee  on  the  textile  Indtistry.  I 
shall  have  finished  my  task.  Awaiting  the 
functioning  of  that  new  committee,  I  pre- 
sent several  matters  for  your  consideration. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  since 
our  committee  Is  disbanded,  I  am  writing 
this  memorandum  on  my  own.  The  memo- 
randum Is  based  primarily  on  recommenda- 
tions of  our  committee;  but  In  some  In- 
stances, because  of  pending  legislation.  I 
sm  going  beyond  our  recommendations,  al- 
though I  believe  consistent  with  our  con- 
clusions. 

a.  Recommendations  of  the  New  England 
governors: 

As  a  result  of  our  recommendations,  the 
Oonferenos  of  New  England  Governors  agreed 


(a)  The  setting  up  of  a  permanent  textUs 
committee  for  New  England. 

(b)  General  approval  of  our  report  and 
proposal  that  we  send  our  recommendations 
along  to  the  permanent  textile  oommlttst 
for  their  consideration  and  action. 

(c)  Despatch  of  a  letter  to  President  Klasn- 
bowtr  urging  htm  to  siphon  more  tsxtils 
contracts  through  the  Defense  Department 
to  Mew  England.  In  son^rdance  with  DliP 
No.  4.  notification  S8,  June  4,  1062. 

(d)  A  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury urging  him  to  snd  the  abuse  of  the  uss 
of  tax-exempt  securities  by  muniolpalttles  to 
build  plants  for  textUe  and  other  manu- 
facturers—actually a  form  of  subsidy. 

(e)  A  letter  to  all  New  England  Congress- 
men urging  them  to  support  the  Green  bUl 


of  Pebmary  4,  I9SS.  which  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  429.  of  the  S2d  Congress  (the  Pul- 
bright  amendment,  which  has  the  effect  of 
widening  wage  differentials). 

(f)  A  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  lOO 
urging  him  to  correct  the  differential  In 
truck  rates  of  about  83  percent  which  now 
favors  the  South  In  the  transportation  of 
textiles. 

3.  Purther  Issues: 

(a)  Pederal  policies,  the  tarlfT.  and  new 
industries : 

New  England  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment on  tariff  policy.  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  passage  In  a  Report  on  the 
New  England  Economy  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  July  1951: 

"During  the  recession  of  1948-49,  there  was 
much  opposition  from  New  England  to  pro- 
posals for  further  cuts  In  tariffs.  We  may 
repeat  that  any  concessions  In  textiles  or 
leather,  for  example,  or  In  any  Indxistry 
which  might  seriously  affect  the  employment 
opportunities  of  depressed  areas  sliould  bs 
most  carefully  studied.  While  New  England 
cannot  Insist  upon  Its  own  Interests  against 
those  of  the  entire  country  or  the  world.  It 
can  hope  that  the  decline  of  employment  In 
older  Industries  will  go  on  at  a  pace  that 
makes  adjvistments  possible  with  a  minimum 
of  hardship.  In  other  words.  If  national 
policy  dictates  91  billion  additional  Imports, 
the  correct  policy  should  be  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers  for  growing  Industries  and  In 
directions  which  affect  faster  growing  areas 
more  than  others.  Indeed,  In  the  midst  of  a 
defense  boom,  reductions  are  not  likely  to  be 
felt;  hut  the  possibility  of  later  effects  (say. 
In  depression)  should  also  carry  weight." 
(P.  148.) 

I  also  point  out  the  following  (p.  65  of 
the  Textile  Report) : 

"It  has  long  been  Pederal  policy  to  raise 
farm  prices  artlflcially.  We  are  aware  that 
complete  subjection  to  market  forces  leaves 
the  farmer  In  a  very  vulnerable  position.  We 
do  point  out,  however,  that  as  a  result  of 
rising  farm  prices.  In  part  caused  by  Federal 
policies,  the  prices  of  raw  cotton  and  wool 
have  since  1928  Increased  five  times  as  much 
as  those  for  rayon  staples.  For  the  textile 
Industry,  this  has  meant  higher  prices  and 
reduced  pvut:hases.  For  the  New  England 
segment,  it  has  meant  not  only  the  effects 
of  the  reduced  purchases  generally  but  also 
Increased  competition  from  synthetics.  Ths 
development  of  man-made  fibers  not  only 
reduces  the  market  for  the  woolens  and  wor- 
steds in  which  New  England  specializes,  but, 
by  Increasing  the  pressure  to  Introduce  new 
machinery  and  plant.  It  accelerates  construc- 
tion and  migration.  And  the  consequent 
cultivation  of  synthetics  by  the  South  repre- 
sents for  New  England  a  loss  of  employment 
Involved  In  preparatory  work. 

"For  Federal  tariff  policy,  however  defensi- 
ble on  general  grounds,  has,  by  reducing 
rates  on  textiles  by  about  two-thUds  sines 
1933,  tended  to  weaken  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  textile  Industry. 

"Finally,  Federal  tax  and  spending  pollclea 
have  made  substantial  drains  out  of  New 
England  over  the  years.  At  times,  ths 
amounts  lost  by  New  England  have  been  as 
much  as  $1  billion  annually.  And  part  of 
these  funds  have  been  used  to  strengthen 
the  eompetlUvs  position  of  ths  South." 

One  of  the  points  smphasiasd  throughout 
our  report  Is  that  New  England  needs  new 
Industries  badly  and  everything  possible 
should  be  dons  to  attract  thsm.  But  wo 
also  emphasised  that  It  Is  Impsratlve  to  keep 
our  old  Industries.  (See  sspeclally  pp.  73-73 
of  the  report.) 

The  most  recent  report  on  tariffs.  Trads 
and  Tariff  Policy  In  the  National  Interest 
(the  Bell  report.  February  IMS),  points  to 
ths  high  rates  on  cottons  and  especially  on 
woolens  (p.  30).  But  In  view  of  the  current 
situation  in  textile*  and  particularly  woolens 
la  New  Sagiaad  and  notably  Lawrence,  who 
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eould  reasonably  ask  for  tariff  cuts  In  tex- 
tiles now?  (The  National  City  Bank  reports 
net  Income  after  taxes  of  9  woolen  companies 
at  minus  (deficits)  of  $7  million  in  1952  as 
compared  with  profits  of  917  million  in  1951 
and  t45  million  in  1953;  and  profits  of  $93 
million  in  1951  for  cottons. 

(b)  Tax  reforms:  Any  concessions  to  State 
government  In  the  distribution  of  tax  privi- 
leges would  necessarily  help  New  England 
which  pays  in  much  more  than  it  gets  out 
of  Federal  taxes.  The  same  of  course  holds 
for  tax  reductions,  although  the  effects  would 
vary  according  to  taxes  cut. 

More  generous  tax  allowances  on  depreci- 
ation would  also  help  New  England  because 
of  her  great  need  for  renovation. 

"The  Federal  Government  should  prevent 
loopholes  In  Federal  taxes  from  being  used 
as  a  means  not  only  of  avoiding  taxes  but 
also  of  manipulating  charitable  funds  to 
obtain  control  of  New  England  textile  firms." 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1950  has  not  cured  all 
these  evils.     (See  Textile  Report,  pp.  5S-59.) 

(c)  Offshore  oil:  Whatever  the  political 
Issues  involved,  offshore  oil  legislation  is  a 
continuance  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
■outhern  Congressmen  in  getting  across  leg- 
islation which  gives  to  the  South  Income 
and  resources  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

(d)  Other  pending  and  possible  legisla- 
tion: 

Social  security:  Some  form  of  reinsurance 
or  Federal  loans  (or  use  of  undisbursed  un- 
employment insurance  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government)  for  unemployment  insurance 
would  help  New  England  greatly.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  have  bad  serious 
spells  of  unemployment  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  Rhode  Island  has  had  the  highest  un- 
employment of  any  State  in  the  Union  over 
10  years. 

Agricultural  policy:  Obviously  a  region 
which  imports  most  of  Its  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials and  is  experiencing  obstacles  in  ex- 
porting manufactured  goods  is  penalized  by 
any  policlea  which  raise  the  prices  of  food 
and  raw  materials. 

(e)  Immigration  legislation :  You  might  be 
interested  In  an  estimate  of  Louis  Bean,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriciiltiure,  before  the 
President's  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization    (October   1952). 

The  restrictions  of  Immigration  over  the 
last  25  years  have  especially  hurt  the  North- 
east. The  population  of  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  16.897  millions  more  had 
these  restrictions  not  been  introduced.  Of 
this  total,  Massachusetts  would  have  ac- 
counted for  1.087  millions  and  Connecticut 
400,000.  Bean's  estimate  of  loes  of  income  in 
1951  for  Massachusetts  was  $1.9  billion,  Con- 
necticut 90.8  bUlion,  Rhode  Island  $0.4  bil- 
lion, or  for  the  three  States  11  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  loss  of  $29.4  billion.  (Their 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  income  was  but 
6 "4  percent.) 

In  conclusion,  I  hope — and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Governors  and  members  of  the  Textile 
Conunittee  all  hope — that  our  proposals  and 
those  of  the  permanent  committee  will  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  New  England 
Congressmen. 

APBn.  16.  1953. 


One  Hundreddi  Anniyersaiy  of  Founding 
of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  National  Bank  by 
William  Cameron 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PE3rNSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Camerons  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  published  in  the  Sunbury 
(Pa. )  Daily  Item  of  March  30, 1953.  The 
article  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Steese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Camkxons  im  Union  Countt  Linkxd  WrrH 

Ckntknnial  or  Bank 
(Compiled  fear  the  Dally  Item  by  Dr.  Charles 

M.  Steese.  secretary  of  the  Union  County 

Historical  Society) 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  thy  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

This  year  the  Lewisburg  National  Bank 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  this  institution  was  foxuided  by 
V^illiam  Cameron,  Sr.,  the  writer  was 
prompted  to  aesemble  all  available  data  con- 
cerning the  Cameron  family  in  Union 
County. 

The  accompanying  picture  Is  from  a  por- 
trait of  William  Cameron,  painted  in  1869. 
and  which  is  now  among  the  collection  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  in  Harrls- 
burg. 

Charles  Cameron  was  bom  at  Inverness, 
ScoUand,  in  1750,  and  5  years  later  came  to 
America  with  his  father,  Simon  Cameron, 
and  settled  at  Donegal  Church,  in  Lancaster 
County.  In  1794  Charles  Cameron  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Pfoutz  (Foutz),  a  daughter 
of  Conrad  Pfoutz,  who  became  famous  as  an 
Indian  fighter  during  the  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Wars. 

To  this  union  eight  children  were  born: 
William.  John,  Simon.  James,  Daniel,  Eliza, 
Jane,  and  Catherine.  (Of  these  children. 
Simon  Cameron  will  be  remembered  for  his 
distinguished  service  as  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  Col.  James  Cameron. 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 
was  the  first  Union  officer  to  be  killed  in  the 
Civil  War.)  Charles  Cameron  made  his  home 
at  Maytown,  in  Lancaster  County,  where  he 
conducted  a  tav?m  and  tailor  shop. 

But  be  met  with  serious  financial  reverses 
and  in  1808  lost  everything  he  owned.  Sev- 
eral of  his  frier,  is  went  together  and  pro- 
vided funds  with  which  to  purchase  a  large 
flatboat  and  the  necessary  household  uten- 
sils, and  Charles  Cameron  and  his  family 
sUrted  up  the  river,  planning  to  make  their 
home  in  Buffalo  Valley,  where  Conrad  Pfoutz 
had  once  lived  as  a  pioneer.  The  flatboat 
was  manned  by  long  poles  at  the  hands  of 
the  elder  Cameron  and  his  son  William. 

The  family  first  settled  In  Sunbury,  but  In 
1810  moved  to  Washlngtonville,  and  about  a 
year  later  to  Lewisburg,  where  the  father 
opened  a  tailor  shop,  with  his  son,  William, 
as  apprentice.  Charles  Cameron  died  in 
Lewisburg.  January  16,  1814.  and  hU  wife, 
Martha  Pfoutz  Cameron,  died  November  10, 
1830. 

William  Cameron,  Sr.  (son  of  Charles), 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  October  15, 
1795.  Until  the  death  of  his  father  he  had 
worked  in  his  tailor  shop.  In  September 
1814  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the 
Northumberland  Blues,  in  Colonel  Weirick'a 
regiment,  and  served  until  the  war  came 
to  an  end  in  December  1814.  On  January 
6.  1820.  he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Hugh  McLaughlin.  She  was  bom  June  20, 
1803.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  (1)  Elizabeth,  t>om  November 
22,  1820,  married  John  A.  Green,  and  died 
June  6,  1867;  (2)  Mary,  born  on  March  25, 
1822.  married  Hon.  John  B.  Packer,  of  Sun- 
bury; (3)  Martha  Jane,  born  February  6. 
1826,  and  died  November  17,  1831;  (4)  Mar- 
garet Maria,  born  July  11,  1829.  and  died 
November  19,  1832;  (6)  Mary  Martha,  bom 
July  20,  1831;  (6)  Simon,  born  May  18.  1834 
and  died  April  10.  1836;  (7)  William  Jr..' 
born  AprU  27,  1837,  and  died  November  29, 


1861  (member  of  the  bar  of  Union  County); 
(8)  Jane,  born  September  23,  1840,  married 
Dr.  Francis  C.  Harrison  in  1866  and  died 
November  16,  1932. 

William  Cameron.  8r..  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  in  1827  by  Governor 
Shulze  and  held  this  office  for  many  yeaia. 
the  only  public  office  in  which  he  ever 
served.  From  this  he  acquired  the  title  of- 
Squire  Cameron.  From  1839  to  1841  he  was 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia.  He  also  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  brother  Gen.  Simon  Cam- 
eron and  they  did  much  contract  work  In 
the  canal  and  railroad  construction. 

In  1853  he  established  a  savings  bank  in 
Lewisburg  which  was  Incorporated  April  20 
of  that  year  and  which  began  business  Sep- 
tember 19.  This  Institution  later  became  the 
LewUburg  National  Bank.  William  Cameron 
was  its  first  president  and  continued  to  act 
as  such  for  many  years.  By  careful  business 
dealings,  during  his  lifetime.  William  Cam- 
eron amassed  a  fortune  as  also  did  his 
brother  Simon.  These  two  men  are  an  ex- 
ample of  what  America  means  as  a  land 
of  opportunity.  Without  one  cent  to  start 
them  out.  they  were  both  millionaires  when 
they  died. 

The  many  acts  of  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  William  Cameron  are  too  numerous 
to  be  recorded  here.  Those  who  remember 
him  are  proud  to  tell  that  no  one  In  Lewis- 
burg of  whom  he  bad  knowledge  ever  went 
cold  or  hungry.  Among  hU  many  acts  of 
public  generosity  was  his  gift  to  the  Lewte- 
burg  fire  company  which  was  named  In  his 
honor  and  which  organization  still  carries 
his  name. 

William  Cameron  died  September  10,  1877. 
His  wife,  Eleanor  McLaughlin  Cameron  died 
AprU  23,  1886. 


Tontk  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Judge  G.  S.  Griffith, 
from  the  Oakdale  (La.)  Journal  of 
March  12,  1953: 

Ma.  AND  Mm.  PAnmr.  A««  Ton  To  Butm? 

Waed  Judge  or  Wa»d  5,  Ai-lxw  Parish.  Or- 

ms  Soirt  TIMELT   SUGOCSTIONB  ON   YOXTTH 
TlAININO 

(By  Judge  G.  a  Griffith) 
Juvenile  delinquents  are  not  bom,  as 
thought  so  by  many;  they  are  made.  The 
real  trouble  In  the  majority  of  cases  Is  adult 
delinquency.  Many  a  well-meaning  parent 
la  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  his  or 
her  child  without  realizing  it.  It  Is  with  this 
thought  In  mind  that  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion some  outstanding  facts.  High  on  our 
list  of  contributing  factors  to  delinquency  is 
that  of  the  broken  home.  Children  are  the 
real  victims  and  sufferers  of  the  divorce 
court.  They  must  pay  the  consequences  of 
parental  irresponsibility  and  selfishness.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  once  said.  "I  wish  that  all  par- 
ents who  contemplate  breaking  up  their 
homes  might  see  the  case  histories  that  cross 
my  desk." 

Incompatibility  of  the  parents  not  only 
upset  the  adult  menUUy  but  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  emotional  Instability  of  their 
children.  The  start  down  the  road  of  de- 
linquency by  many  children  can  be  traced  to 
their  home  environment.  Parents  who  con- 
tinually disagree  and  quarrel  with  each  other 
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should  seek  to  settle  thflr  differences  away 
from  the  hearing  and  srelng  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  lack  of  re8p<>nslblllty,  far  more 
than  the  lack  of  money,  starts  a  child  on  a 
career  of  crime. 

Many  children  from  well-to-do  homes  have 
entered  Into  delinquency  out  of  Irrespon- 
Elbillty  and  a  desire  for  a  thrill.  A  study 
of  the  homes  of  these  young  people  showed 
that  in  practically  every  case,  they  came 
from  average  or  better  homes;  homes  that 
bad  at  least  their  share  of  this  world's  mate- 
rial possessions,  and  there  was  no  need  for 
the  young  person  to  ent€;r  crime  to  get  any 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  But  a  thorough 
itudy  of  the  eases  will  generally  show  that 
irresponsibility  and  a  desire  for  a  thrill,  with 
no  thought  of  the  property  rights  of  the 
other  person,  are  the  real  factors.  However, 
I  must  add  Just  here,  that  many,  many  times 
the  parents  are  the  determining  factors.  In 
this  fast  mechanical  age  In  which  we  live, 
outside  Influences  from  far  and  near  have 
their  effect  upon  our  children,  both  good  and 
bad. 

The  family  car  makes  Its  contribution  to 
delinquency.  Many  cases  of  teenagers  In 
family  cars  caught  In  various  forms  of  delin- 
quency, should  bring  alarm  and  caution  to 
all  parents.  This  record  can  be  duplicated 
from  police  records  In  practically  every  city 
in  our  Nation.  Crime  stories  carried  on  the 
TV.  movie  screens,  radios,  and  crime  books 
ere  probably  influencing  our  young  people 
more  than  anything  else  today.  That  young 
alert  mind  seeing  the  mistake  of  the  vllUan 
sees  himself  smart  enough  to  get  away  with 
it  and  commit  the  perfe<t  crime  and  before 
long  Is  actually  committing  the  crime  to  see 
If  he  can  outsmart  the  law.  Many  cases 
before  the  Juvenile  courts  every  day  when 
asked  where  they  got  tlie  Idea,  have  said, 
"from  the  movie"  or  "TV"  or  "radio"  or 
some  "detective  book."  Parents  should  pick 
the  movies,  TV  programs  and  books  that  are 
wholesome  and  worthwhile  for  their  children. 

What  is  the  solution?  What  can  we  par- 
ents do?  One  thing  we  must  remember  is 
that  it  takes  a  "heap  of  living  In  a  bouse 
to  make  it  a  home."  Tlie  outside  world  is 
seeking  to  lure  each  member  of  the  family 
away  from  the  home,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  make  and  keep  a  home  together  in 
this  day  and  age.  A  radio  program  has 
given  us  the  best  clue  to  date  to  the  answer 
of  our  problem,  "The  home  that  prays  to- 
gether, stays  together."  Behind  the  home 
and  underglrdlng  It,  stands  the  Influence  of 
the  church  with  all  of  lU  various  organiza- 
tions to  help  make  each  member  of  the 
family  a  "new  creation"  In  Christ.  With  the 
help  of  God,  we  can  build  the'  right  kind  of 
home  with  a  Christian  Influence  that  will 
strengthen  our  children  with  the  same  deter- 
mination of  Daniel,  who  when  tempted  to 
do  wrong  said,  "I  will  not  deflle  my  body." 

We  need  a  retiu-n  to  the  older  days  when 
the  whole  family  went  to  Sxinday  school  and 
church  together  as  a  family  unit.  They  sat 
together,  sang  together,  prayed  together,  and 
then  were  able  to  get  out  and  face  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world  and  each  remain  pure  in 
heart  and  mind  and  body. 


James  C.  Self,  Sr.,  Honored  at  1952's 
Man  of  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  aslc  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Record  an  article  entitled  "Success  Is 
Due  to  Coworlcers."  published  in  the  An- 
derson (S.  C.)  Independent  of  April  4, 
1953.  It  has  to  do  with  tributes  paid  to 
James  C.  Self,  Sr.,  as  1952's  Man  of  the 
South. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recrod, 
as  follows: 

Scccxss  Is  Dm  to  Coworkxks 
(By  Hoke  Smith  May) 
Gkeknwood,  April  3. — The  grand  old  man 
of  the  southern  textile  Industry,  James  C. 
Self,  Sr.,  tonight  accepted,  humbly  and  gra- 
ciously, the  thanks  and  praise  of  people  over 
the  Nation  as  he  was  officially  designated 
1952*8  Man  of  the  South. 

Ceremonies  in  the  Oregon  Hotel  here 
marked  the  first  time  that  a  South  Caro- 
linian has  received  the  highest  award  which 
Dixie  can  bestow  upon  one  of  Its  leaders. 

It  also  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  Jim  Self  has  made  a  public  address 
and  it  was  a  speech  of  acceptance  which 
characterized  the  man's  modesty  and  hu- 
mility. 

Accepting  the  Man  of  the  South  scroll 
from  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  himself  a  former 
recipient  of  the  award,  Self  told  the  audience 
of  more  than  300  business  and  industrial 
leaders  who  had  traveled  here  from  aU  parts 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

"Your  applause  is  heart-warming,  Mr. 
Robertson,  and  has  placed  me  in  the  com- 
pany of  distinguished  southerners.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
which  sponsored  this  dinner  and  to  all  of 
you  who  have  come  here. 

"Any  success  I  have  had  Is  largely  due  not 
so  much  to  me  but  to  the  able  associates 
and  coworkers  who  make  up  our  organiza- 
tion. They  have  been  faithful  and  loyal  and 
I  have  been  fortunate  In  being  associated 
with  such  good  people." 

The  rising  star  of  the  new  South  became 
as  much  a  pfu-t  of  the  celebratipn  tonight 
as  the  presentation  of  the  "Man  of  the 
South"  award.  Self,  who  has  built  in  Green- 
wood a  great  textile  organization  and  a  pat- 
tern of  industrial  progress  which  serves  as  a 
model  for  Industries  everywhere,  called  him- 
self "intensely  southern." 

"I  love  the  South,"  he  continued.  "In  my 
life  covering  76  years,  I  have  seen  the  South 
rise  Phoenix-like  from  ashes  and  bankruptcy 
to  l>ecome  an  important  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  an  economic  sense,  the  South  has 
been  reborn.  Many  people  from  other  sec- 
tions are  discovering  its  great  potential 
which  could  easily  inaugurate  a  new  and  im- 
portant era  In  the  Nation. 

"One  hundred  years  ago,  Horace  Greely 
said  'Go  west,  young  man.'  If  he  lived  to- 
day, he  would  say,  'Go  south.'  No  one  who 
knows  the  facts  can  doubt  that  the  borders 
of  the  South  have  become  the  Nation's  great- 
est frontier." 

When  the  Industrialist  returned  to  his 
seat,  to  the  cheers  of  the  hundreds  there. 
Congressman  W.  J.  Bktam  Dorn,  the  toast- 
master,  observed: 

"I  have  known  that  he  Is  a  great  indus- 
trialist and  a  great  leader  but  this  was  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  learn  that  he 
also  is  a  great  orator." 

In  good  humor.  Self  replied,  "Don't  handle 
the  truth  so  carelessly." 

Robertson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.,  of  Canton. 
N.  C,  said  of  Self.  "Success  has  come  to  him 
In  an  unusual  degree  and  he  has  used  this 
success  to  benefit  his  associates,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  fellowmen." 

Robertson  was  Introduced  by  Col.  Hubert 
Lee,  editor  and  publisher  of  Dixie  Business 
magazine.  It  was  in  a  nationwide  poll  con- 
ducted by  Dixie  Business  that  Self  was 
named  "Man  of  the  South." 

Lee,  former  staff  member  of  the  Anderson 
newspapers,  founded  the"HaU  of  Fame  for 
the  Uvlng." 
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There  were  words  of  praise  from  United 
States  Senator  Buhnet  R.  Matbank  who  said 
that  he  had  "come  to  pay  my  humble  re- 
spects to  a  great  industrialist  and  a  great 
South  Carolinian." 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  because  of  the  press  of 
affairs  in  Washington. 

The  program  was  capped  with  an  address 
by  Robert  C.  Jackson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  correlated  the  "story  of  Jim  Self"  with 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Jackson,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute, 
reviewed  the  "forces  of  our  American  sys- 
tem— economic,  political  and  moral — which 
make  a  'Greenwood  story'  possible,  which 
make  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Jim 
Self  something  real  instead  of  somebody's 
wishful  thinking." 

The  Jim  Self  story,  he  said,  probably  would 
not  have  happened  in  any  other  nation,  be- 
cause many  other  nations  lack  the  essen- 
tial Ingredients  that  make  up  such  a  story. 

The  first  of  these  ingredients  is  freedom 
which  leads  to  opportunity,  which.  In  Its 
turn,  leads  to  ambition,  he  said.  Jackson 
added : 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  people 
who  aren't  members  of  a  free  society  don't 
have  much  ambition?  The  reason  Is  that 
they  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
anything." 

Ambition,  he  continued.  Is  responsible  for 
determination,  ingenuity,  aggressiveness,  and 
pride  which  Jackson  called  "end  products  of 
freedom  •  •  •  the  reason  that  freedom  U 
important  •  •  •  the  forces  which  create 
progress." 

"For  in  this  country  when  we  say  we  want 
to  preserve  our  free-enterprise  system,  or  our 
American  type  of  capitalistic  system  what 
we  really  mean  Is  that  we  want  to  preserve 
the  system  that  encourages  Incentive,  pride, 
determination,  and  resourcefulness  on  the 
part  of  Individuals." 

The  ceremonies  here  tonight  were  carried 
over  a  lO-statlon  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
radio  network. 

In  making  presentation  of  the  award,  Mr. 
Robertson  said  he  wanted  "to  express  my 
cordial  thanks  to  Col.  Hubert  Lee,  editor  of 
Dixie  Business,  for  the  honor  and  privilege 
he  has  extended  to  me  in  asking  me  to  make 
the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Serv* 
Ice  award  for  1953." 

He  pointed  out  that  Colonel  Lee's  flowers- 
for-the-Uvlng  idea  has  been  carried  forward 
by  him  almost  slnglehanded  for  nearly  a 
decade  and  he  has  had  no  reward  other 
than  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done 
something  that  makes  life  more  stimulating 
and  more  interesting  for  those  who  live  in 
the  South. 

"Poets,  artists,  soldiers,  and  statesmen," 
he  said,  "all  receive  popular  acclaim  and 
have  monuments  erected  in  their  honor,  but 
you  seldom  see  similar  recognition  accorded 
a  successful  businessman — probably  because 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  feels  that  the  btisiness- 
man  is  activated  by  that  force,  which  by 
some.  Is  looked  upon  as  sordid — that  la- 
the profit  motive. 

"Properly  evaluated,  doUar-and-cent  gains 
are  tokens  of  progress  as  well  as  being  nec- 
essary for  survival,  but  what  really  keeps  the 
businessman  going  is  the  Joy  of  accomplish* 
ment. 

"I  would  not  disparage  the  works  of  the 
great  artists,  statesmen,  and  soldiers  who 
have  brought  inspiring  influences  into  our 
lives,"  he  said,  "but  after  all,  the  higher 
standards  of  living,  the  greater  security 
brought  into  community  life  by  a  success- 
ful industry,  affect  the  happiness  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals  even  more  intimately 
than  the  works  of  the  artists.  Culture  Is  a 
fine  and  worthy  objective  but  it  is  not  a 
satisfying  substitute  for  a  full  dinner  pall." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Self,  he  said:  "Success 
has  come  to  him  in  unusual  degree.  He  has 
used  that  success  to  better  the  lot  of  his 
associates  In  overalls,  in  white-collar  Jobs, 
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•nd  tbe  fellow  citizens  of  his  community. 
Be  has  dreamed  dreams  but  had  tbe  prac- 
tical skill  and  tbe  perseTerance  to  make  those 
dreams  come  true." 


Editorial  on  President  Eisenhower's  For- 
eifn-PoIicy  Speech  Before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

07   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  published  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  April  17,  com- 
mending President  Eisenhower  upon  his 
well-considered  foreign-policy  speech, 
which  he  made  recently  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challeitge  to  Peace — Prestoewt  Cha«ts  th« 
RoAo  TO  Untted  States-Russiak  Harm ont 
President  Eisenhower  has  made  a  historic 
declaration  of  American  foreign  policy.  His 
speech  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  was  eyen  more  than  that.  It 
was  a  masterly  expression  of  what  decent 
men  hold  to  be  true,  desirable  and  attain- 
able goals  of  International  society. 

It  was  a  body  blow  at  the  Communist  pre- 
tense of  being  the  peace  seekers.  For  he 
made  crystal  clear  this  Nation's  deep  desire 
for  peace  and  challenged  the  new  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  to  match  it  in  deeds  instead  of 
words. 

His  challenge  was  the  more  forceful  be- 
eatise  he  had  wisely  held  his  Are  previously. 
In  cwder  to  speak  at  a  psychological  moment 
In  the  relations  of  Russia  with  China  as  well 
as  In  those  of  the  Red  entente  with  the  rest 
Of  the  world. 

Hr.  Eisenhower  asked  what  every  man  Is 
asking:  Why  can't  mankind  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  his  civilization  instead  of  wasting 
much  of  them  on  war  and  preparation  for 
war?  He  pointed  out  that  the  present  di- 
vision of  the  world  at  best  means  a  future 
of  costly  tension  under  which  neither  way 
of  life  can  really  flourish.  At  worst,  it  means 
the  horror  of  atomic  war. 
^TTie  President  put  the  price  of  cold  war  in 
terms  that  any  schoolboy  could  appreciate. 
A  heavy  bomber  costs  30  schoolhouses,  or  two 
powerplants  capable  of  serving  two  medliun- 
slzed  cities,  or  two  hospitals,  or  50  miles  of 
highway. 

A  half -million  bushels  of  wheat  goes  into 
a  single  flghter  plane.  And  this  Is  still  a 
hungry  world.  The  bill  for  a  destroyer  would 
house  8,000  persons.  And  there  are  still 
slums. 

-Every  gun  that  is  made,"  Mr.  Elsenhower 
said,  "every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
flred  signifles — in  the  final  sense — a  theft 
from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not  fed, 
those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed.  This 
world  in  arms  •  •  •  is  spending  the  sweat 
pf  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  iU  scientists,  the 
hopes  of  its  children." 

The  cost  of  war  and  the  promise  of  peace 
today  are  that  simple.  They  have  usually 
been  that  simple.  But  it  Is  not  often  that 
the  head  of  a  great  nation  puts  them  so 
simply. 

We  wish  that  the  plain  people  In  Russia 
and  other  Communist  countries  could  hear 


this  speech.  But  thla  is  not  Ukely  to  happen, 
and  Mr.  Elsenhower  knew  It.  That  is  why  he 
made  so  direct  an  appeal — and  so  strong  a 
chaUenge — to  the  men  who  dictate  the  lives 
of  those  millions. 

In  this  challenge  he  reminded  our  late 
allies  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  universal  hope 
for  peace  at  the  victorious  conclusion  of 
World  War  n.  He  said  bluntly  that  tlie  faU- 
ure  of  those  hopes  lies  on  the  doorstep  of 
one  ally,  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  made  it  equally  plain  that  this  time, 
eager  as  this  Nation  is  for  peace.  It  will  no 
longer  accept  mere  words  of  good  intentions. 
He  demanded  acts  of  peace  that  will  show 
a  Communist  willingness  to  live  and  let  live. 
He  asked  for  an  honorable  armistice  in 
Korea  as  the  first  evidence  of  Communist 
sincerity.  And  it  is  important  to  note  that 
he  added  to  this  the  prompt  initiation  of 
political  discussions  leading  to  the  holding 
of  free  elections  in  a  united  Korea. 

The  President  listed  other  concrete  acts  of 
peace  the  Reds  can  substitute  for  their  empty 
talk.  He  cited  the  unification  of  Germany, 
the  freeing  of  the  European  satellites,  an  end 
to  other  aggression  In  Asia. 

"Even  a  few  such  clear  and  specific  acts," 
he  said,  "such  as  the  Soviet  Union's  signa- 
ture upon  an  Austrian  treaty,  or  its  release 
of  the  thousands  of  prisoners  still  held  from 
World  War  II.  would  be  Impressive  signs  of 
sincere  intent.  They  woxUd  carry  a  power 
of  persuasion  unmatched  by  any  amount  of 
oratory." 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Elsenhower 
challenged  the  Communists  to  substitute 
deeds  for  spurious  peace  talk,  he  gave  tbe 
new  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  superb 
opening  for  an  about-face. 

Reminding  them  that  a  30-year  era  ended 
when  Josef  Stalin  died,  he  said: 

"Now  a  new  leadership  has  assumed  power 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  links  to  the  past, 
however  strong,  cannot  bind  It  completely. 
Its  future  Is.  In  great  pmrt,  its  own  to  make." 
And  then  he  warned  them: 

"Thla  new  leadership  confronts  a  free 
world  aroused,  as  rarely  in  Its  history,  by  the 
will  to  stay  free."  He  is  right.  Laggard  as 
parts  of  the  free  world  may  seem  in  uniting 
for  common  defense,  it  Is  nevertheless  united 
to  a  degree  undreamed  In  similar  crises  in 
history. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  weaknesses  In  NATO, 
the  hesitancies  and  petty  selfishnesses  of 
some  of  our  allies,  the  wastes  and  blundering 
in  some  of  our  own  policies.  But  that  is  not 
to  see  the  situation  whole. 

Neither  HlUer  nor  the  Imperial  Germany 
of  1914  faced  anything  remotely  resembling 
such  a  combination  of  other  powers  and 
opinion  as  the  Kremlin  would  face  should  It 
choose  to  push  on  toward  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  continued  aggression.  Malenkov  and 
Mao  must  know  it.     They  are  not  fools. 

While  he  was  speaking  to  the  Communists, 
the  President  held  out  another  promise  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  when  he  intimated 
that  his  Government  would  be  "ready  to 
ask  Its  people  to  join  with  all  nations  in 
devoting  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
savings  achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fund 
for  world  aid  and  reconstruction." 

That,  of  course,  woiild  be  up  to  the  people. 
They  would  be  entitled  to  ask  guaranties  of 
all  other  nations  Involved  as  the  President 
himself  is  asking  guaranties  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders.  But  we  believe  there  would  be 
little  quarrel  with  such  a  sharing  if  we  could 
reap  the  profit  of  peace. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  expressed  what  is  in  the 
hearts  of  people  everywhere,  beliind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  well  as  in  the  free  world  when 
he  asked:  "Is  there  no  other  way  the  world 
may  live?" 

There  certainly  is  another  way.  Nobody 
knows  it  better  than  ttw  American  people. 
Their  President  has  expressed  their  deepest 
convictions  and  desires  in  an  eloquence  with 
which  they  have  not  often  been  expressed. 
He  has  voiced  these  aspirations  without 
emotv  idealism,  with  full  knowledge  oX  the 


alternative  and  a  resolution  to  meet  thla 
alternative  if  it  l>ecome8  necessary.  In  do- 
ing this,  he  has  at  once  put  tbe  enemy  on 
the  defensive  and  given  him  every  ohanoa 
to  cease  being  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has.  we  believe,  demon- 
strated the  stature  wlUch  the  voters  of  this 
Nation  saw  in  him  last  November.  This 
speech  will  be  received  with  profound  atten- 
tion from  London  to  Hong  Kong.  We  even 
dare  hope  it  wUl  be  listened  to  in  Moscow 
and  Peiping. 


Emcrf  ency  Law  Soof  kt  in  Letters  to 
G>nfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Aprti  23.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  an  article  by  Edward  T.  FolUard, 
headed  "Emergency  Law  Sought  in  Let- 
ters to  Congress,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emxbcenct  Law  Souort  nf  Lrmaa  to  Cck- 
oacss — Retdoxes  in  Europe  Would  Be  Ao- 
nrrrxD  to  UNrrso  States  £>uRiHa  2-YxAa 
Period 

(By  Edward  T.  Folllard) 
President     Elsenhower     yesterday     asked 
Congress  for  an  emergency  Immigration  law 
to  allow  240.000  refugees  In  Europe  to  enter 
the  United  States  in  the  next  2  years. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  niunber  of  refu- 
gees had  been  increased  in  recent  months  by 
a  steady  westward  flow  of  people  who  have 
braved  death  to  escape  from  behind  tiie  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1S48.  under 
which  339.000  European  refugees  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  expired  early  in 
1B52,  except  for  certain  provisions.  Even  as 
It  went  off  the  books,  thousands  were  fleeing 
Soviet-controlled  East  Germany.  In  March 
1952  former  President  Turman  a&ked  Con- 
gress to  admit  100,000  refugees  a  year  fur 
3  years. 

QUEEN    URGES     ASSI8TANCB 

Last  month  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Nether- 
lands urged  President  Eisenhower  to  take  the 
leadership  in  meeting  the  problem.  She  said 
there  were  "over  400,000  refugees  living  in 
camps  In  Europe,"  and  that  the  number  was 
growing  dally. 

President  Elsenhower's  proposal,  which 
calls  for  the  special  admission  of  120.000 
immigrants  a  year  for  the  next  2  years,  was 
made  in  letters  to  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
NrxoN.  Speaker  Joseph  Martin,  and  Senator 
Styles  Bridces,  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
The  Chief  Executive  said: 
"We  are  all  aware  of  the  tragic  develop- 
ments of  the  past  several  years  which  have 
left  countless  thousands  of  Individuals  home- 
less refugees  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  In 
recent  months,  the  number  of  refugees  has 
been  Increased  by  the  steady  flow  of  escapees 
who  have  braved  death  to  escape  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  These  refugees  and 
escapee  searching  desperately  for  freedom 
look  to  the  free  world  for  haven." 

TNTTED    STATSS   nUXNDS   CONCERNED 

•^n  addition,  the  problem  of  population 
pressures  continues  to  be  a  source  of  urgent 
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concern   In    several    friendly    countries    in 
Europe. 

"It  is  imperative  that  we  Join  with  the 
other  nations  in  helping  find  a  solution  to 
these  grave  questions.  These  refugees,  escap- 
ees, and  distressed  p>eoples  now  constitute  an 
economic  and  political  threat  of  growing 
magnitude.  They  look  to  traditional-Amer- 
ican humanitarian  concern  for  the  op- 
pressed. International  political  considera- 
tions are  also  factors  which  are  Involved. 
We  should  take  reasonable  steps  to  help  these 
people  to  the  extent  that  we  share  the  obli- 
gation of  the  free  world. 

"Therefore,  after  consideration  of  all  the 
points  of  view  which  have  been  presented.  I 
recommend,  within  the  framework  of  the 
immigration  laws,  the  enactment  of  emer- 
gency immigration  legislation  for  the  8i>ecial 
admission  of  120.000  inunigrants  per  year  for 
the  next  2  years. 

"In  order  to  help  resolve  this  current  im- 
migration and  refugee  problem  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  policy.  I  urge  that 
Congress  give  this  recommendation  its  earli- 
est consideration." 

General  Eisenhower's  statement  that  it 
was  an  "obligation  of  the  free  world"  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  expects  coun- 
tries like  Australia  and  those  in  South 
America  and  Central  America  to  admit  some 
of  the  European  refugees. 
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Decrease  in  Caucasian  Population  of 
Hawaiian  Islands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  south  carouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  of  April  14,  1953,  with 
reference  to  the  decrease  in  the  Cau- 
casian population  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  article  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  Caucasian  race  is  rapidly  fading 
out  in  Hawaii.  Since  1948,  111,019  Cau- 
casians have  left  the  Territory,  and 
today  this  element  con.stitutes  only  14.8 
percent  of  the  total  population.  The 
Caucasian  people  and  Hawaiian  people 
make  up  only  39  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. I  feel  that  this  factor  should  re- 
ceive much  consideration  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  when  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  Is  brought  up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caucasun  Population  Orr  111,019  Sings 
July  1948 

The  Caucasian  population  of  the  Islands 
is  dropping  rapidly,  according  to  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  board  of  health  and  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  was  re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Since  July  1,  1948,  111.019  Caucasians  have 
left  the  Territory  and  today  this  element 
constitutes  only  14.8  percent  of  the  total 
468.838  population,  a  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Health  statUtlcs  shows. 

Conversely,  the  population  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry has  grown  proportionately.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  175.280  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  180,480  Caucasians.  Today 
there  are  189.219  Japanese  or  40.8  percent  as 
against  69.461  Caucasians  or  14.8  percent. 


As  of  January  1.  1958.  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Honolulu  was  233,888  and  the 
balance  of  Honolulu  County  94.306.  In  other 
words,  the  population  on  Oahu  constitutes 
70  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Territory, 

All  racial  elements  of  popxUatlon  except 
Caucasian  have  been  growing  In  the  past 
6  years.    Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian  have 


risen  from  80,760  In  1948  to  92,644;  Filipino 
from  63.640  to  62.936;  Chinese  30.530  to  32,- 
139,  and  other  races  (including  Puerto  Rican. 
Korean,  Negro,  Samoan,  etc.).  from  18  810 
to  22,439. 

In  other  words,  the  Japanese  figures  have 
risen  12,989,  Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian. 
11.884,  Filipino  9,296,  Chinese,  1.609,  and 
others  3.629. 

FoUowing  Is  the  complete  tabulation: 


Citnlian  population  eslimaUs,  Territory  of  Hawaii 


GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 

Territory  of  Hawaii 

City  of  ilonolulu '..SiV.'".','.'.'.'. 

Balance  of  Honolulu  County 
City  of  Hilo,  Hawaii .'...'"...'".".. 

nalano)'  of  Hawaii  C<Hinty '.'.'.'.'.'. 

County  of  Kalawao '".'.'.'." 

County  of  Maui  (includes  LAnai,  Maui,  and  Mokh 

kai,  exrlu'lin^  Kalawao) 

County  of  iuiuai  (includes  Niiiiaa)!"IIIlIIIIIIII 

POPtLATlON  BT  RACES 

Total,  all  races 

Japanese .....—..„„. 

Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian -.1."""! 

Cauca.sian 

Filipino I-I.I.""!!""! 

Ctiinese , 

Other' , ... „ 


Jan.  1, 1953 


Number 


4<«,R38 
233,888 

2S,K8S 

38.  M5 

300 

4fi,  l.W 
28,476 


««,888 


186,219 
82,644 
89.  4«1 
62,e3« 
32.139 
22,439 


Percmt 


Number, 

Jan.  1, 

1952 


100.0 

49.9 

20.1 

6.S 

8.3 

.1 

9.8 
&3 


100.0 


40.4 
19.8 
14.8 
13.4 
6.9 
4.7 


470. 747 

236,370 

90..U3 

28^669 

39,942 

321 

47,341 
28;  Ml 


470,  747 


186,969 
91,807 
75,238 
61.252 
33.643 
22,238 


Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 
Jan.  1, 

1952- 
Jan.  I, 

1953 


-1,909 
-2.482 
+3.753 
-774 
-1,088 
-21 

-1,211 
-86 


-1.909 


+2.250 
+1.137 
—5,777 
+1,684 
-1,404 
+301 


Number, 

July  1, 

1848 


540,500 

277.129 

94.520 

29,620 

45.260 

411 

57.077 
36^  «3 


540.500 


Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 
July  1, 

194»- 
Jan.  1, 

1963 


176.280 
80.760 

180.480 
53.640 
30.530 
18,810 


-71,662 

-43,241 

-214 

-3.735 

-6.396 

-111 

-10,947 
-7,018 


-n,««» 


+12,938 

+11,884 

-111, 019 

+9,396 

+1,609 

+3,629 


'  other  includes  Puerto  Rican,  Korean,  Netrro,  Samoan,  etc 
Source:  Bureau  of  Health  Stailstlcs,  Tabulation  and  Analysis  Section. 


Letter  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Fleminf  io  Opposition 
to  the  Bricker  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Dr.  Dana  P.  Fleming, 
research  professor  of  international  re- 
lations, at  Vanderbllt  University,  on  the 
Bricker  amendment.  Dr.  Fleming  is  a 
thorough  student  of  international  and 
constitutional  law.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral books  and  treatises  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  political  science.  His  letter 
is  an  excellent  statement  of  objections 
to  the  Bricker  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VANDERBn.T   UNTVERSrTT, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  7.  1953. 
Senator  Ebtes  KxrAvrvm. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Kefaitver:  As  a  student  of 
the  treatymaking  power  for  the  past  35 
years,  I  would  like  to  express  the  deep  alarm 
I  feel  over  the  Bricker  resolution. 

Although  apparently  Innocent  and  in- 
nocuous on  Its  face,  this  is  the  most  astound- 
ing and  dangerous  constitutional  proposal 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  ajn  unable  to  credit  the 
evidence  of  my  eyes  when  I  see  the  names 
of  so  many  Senators  spons(»-ing  its  intro- 
duction, and  unable  to  believe  tiutt  all  of 


these  sponscH^  will  finally  vote  for  the  res- 
olution. 

If  they  do.  these  results  will  follow:  (1) 
The  power  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  conduct  its  foreign  relations  wiU  be 
paralyzed;  (2)  we  will  be  unable  to  play 
otir  part  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  or 
to  keep  the  friendship  and  support  of  our 
sllles;  (3)  our  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  will  be  imdermined  and  most  prob- 
ably ended;  and  (4)  we  will  be  plunged  into 
a  self -destroying  isolationism  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  isolationism  of  the   1920's. 

If  these  predictions  seem  extreme,  con- 
sider what  is  concealed  in  this  mlld-appear- 
ing  resolution.  First,  it  sets  up  an  assump- 
tion that  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  may 
abridge  our  constitutional  rights  by  ratify- 
ing nefarious  treaties  and  firmly  forbids 
that — for  all  time  and  eternity. 

Then  section  2  forestalls  all  future  Sen- 
ates from  approving  any  treaty  allowing  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  international 
organization,  or  any  foreign  power,  to  "super- 
vise, control,  or  adjudicate,  that  Is  to  sub- 
vert, the  rights  of  our  citizens.  The  im- 
plication cries  out  that  this  crime  will 
surely  be  committed,  unless  the  Senate 
passes  now  a  self-denying  ordinance  good 
for  the  centuries. 

But  this  Is  not  enough.  Some  future 
Senate  might  slumber  momentarily  while 
a  clever  treaty  subverting  otir  rights  slipped 
through.  This  mtist  not  happen.  There- 
fore the  double  lock  of  section  3  is  proposed, 
that  no  treaty  shall  become  effective  as  in- 
ternal law  unless  through  the  enactment 
of  specific  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
Within  the  two  concentric  walls  of  this 
paper  fortress  our  liberties  are  to  be  secure 
from  foreign  pilfering  for  all  the  millenlums 
to  come. 

Largely  because  a  lower  com^  In  California 
recently  suggested,  unsuccessfully,  that  the 
U.  N.  Charter  forbade  race  discrimination  in 
the  United  States,  all  future  assaults  of  thla 
kind  upon  our  liberties,  and  upon  the  powera 
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Of  the  States,  are  now  to  be  precluded  by  a 
stern  prohibition  forbidding  all  Presidents 
and  Senates  from  tampering  with  our  "do- 
mestic Jurisdiction" — a  concept  which  Is 
slowly  changing,  in  spite  of  anything  that 
one  mortal  Senate  can  do. 

The  assumption  behind  all  of  these  locks 
and  double  locks  upon  the  future  is  so 
strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  The 
Senate  has  traditionally  been  a  Jealous 
watchdog  of  treaties.  It  has  developed  an 
effective,  and  sometimes  deadly,  technique  of 
attaching  amendments  and  reservations  to 
treaties,  all  designed  to  protect  us  against 
any  conceivable  future  harm.  The  Senate 
Is  also  fortified  by  the  two-thirds  vote  on 
treaties  which  gives  the  opponents  of  any 
treaty  twice  the  power  of  the  proponents. 

Yet  all  this  is  not  enough.  The  Senate 
now  proposes  to  perform  onu  last  supreme 
act  of  self-abnegation  which  will  prevent  it 
from  destroying  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens in  any  coming  era.  Future  Senates  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  They  might  be  traltoroxia 
or  Irresponsible.  Only  thU  Senate,  led  by 
a  flash  of  prophetic  wisdom,  is  ^lependable. 
It  must  tie  and  fetter  all  future  Senates — 
and  the  American  people — so  tightly  that  no 
future  error  can  ever  be  committed. 

This  tendency  toward  messianic  self-de- 
struction has  been  growing  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  some  40  years.  It  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  history  of  our  treaty  mak- 
ing. Even  so  noble  a  Senator  as  George  W. 
Nonis  strove  mightily  for  reservations  to  o\ir 
adherence  to  the  world  court  which  would 
guarantee  us  total,  permanent  protection 
against  foreign  wiles  and  courts.  In  1935 
he  argued  in  the  Senate  that  things  might 
"be  different  60  years  from  now,"  and  that 
"there  may  come  controversies  after  we  are 
dead  and  gone."  With  total  solicitude  for 
the  weaker  generations  to  follow,  he  was  not 
willing  to  leave  any  problems  for  them  to 
face  or  solve. 

Now  this  passion  tat  the  ultimate  In  safety 
has  come  to  its  full  fruit.  The  1953  Senate 
proposes  to  forestall  the  commission  of  all 
future  mistakes.  uatU  some  atomic  war  shall 
end  all  Senates. 

This,  it  would  seem,  might  be  enough  t(X 
one  Senate  to  undertake.  But  to  make  as- 
surance absolutely  certain,  section  4  of  the 
Brlcker  resolution  attempts  substantially  to 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  President  the 
Indispensable  power  to  make  executive  agree- 
ments. 

This  is  a  constitutional  rerolutlon  which 
might  weU  bring  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  to  disastrous  paralysis.  Our  treaty 
procedure  is  already  more  rigid  than  that  of 
any  other  Important  democracy  In  the  world, 
and  It  should  have  been  liberalized  long 
•go.  But  Instead  of  reform  in  this  direc- 
tion it  Is  now  proposed  that  the  one  tool 
which  has  enabled  us  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign affairs  with  any  flexibility — executive 
agreements — be  taken  from  the  hands  of 
the  Executive.  In  a  rapidly  changing  world, 
when  our  very  survival  depends  upon  the 
mobility  and  flexibility  of  our  action  In 
world  affairs,  folly  could  not  go  fvu^her. 

Nevertheless  It  will  be  done,  unless  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  makes  quickly  a  powerful 
defense  of  the  powers  of  his  office.  Other- 
wise he  will  find  the  most  essential  tools 
for  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities 
broken  in  his  hands.  He  is  confronted  with 
a  plausible  move  which  would  In  fact  dis- 
rupt the  whole  balance  of  power  and  prac- 
tice under  which  we  have  successfully  con- 
ducted our  foreign  relations — and  preserved 
our  national  life — for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Unless  the  President  gives  the  indispensable 
leadership  at  once,  he  will  pass  on  the  powers 
of  his  office  very  dangerously  diminished. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  the  Senators 
who  have  sponsored  this  resolution  do  not 
think  of  themselves  as  isolationists.  Yet 
the  effect  of  its  adoption  must  be  to  plunge 
us  into  a  self-imposed  isolation  more  per- 
Uoue   by   far   than    that   of    the   twenties. 


Then  there  was  some  margin  for  error.  Now 
there  la  none  left.  We  did  get  a  second 
chance,  but  we  cannot  count  on  a  third 
chance.  Time  and  events  have  moved  on, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  twenties  we  strove  valiantly  to 
isolate  ourselves  behind  the  paper  walls  of 
neutrality  laws,  and  events  promptly  blew 
them  away.  Now  we  are  at  it  again.  This 
time  we  are  not  trying  to  wall  war  out; 
we  are  trying  to  wall  ourselves  in  from  the 
alleged  Insidioiu  attacks  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  this  time  we  can  build  our  paper 
walls  only  at  the  plain  risk  of  a  self- isola- 
tion that  could  well  be  fatal.  The  other 
nations  are  not  afraid  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  lift  up  standards  of  living  and  of 
human  rights.  Only  we  in  our  majesty  and 
power  are  afraid  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Brlcker  resolution  is  not  mere  per- 
fectionist tinkering.  It  U  a  sledgehammer 
blow  at  the  living  body  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  InvlUtion  to 
national  disaster. 

The  heaviest  kind  of  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Senate  in  this  matter.  If  the  Senate 
approves  this  proposal,  the  current  fears  and 
friistratlons  from  which  our  people  suffer 
wlU.  In  all  probability,  carry  it  into  the 
Constitution,  leaving  us  hamstrung  in  a  time 
of  crisis. 

Sincerely  yours. 

D.  F.  ¥i.KMitte, 
Research  Professor  of  International  Re- 
latUms  of  Vanderhilt  University. 


Utilization  of  the  Ciyil  km  Carriers  by  tlie 
Military 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  19S3 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication  that  I  have 
received  from  Oswald  Ryan.  Chairman. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 


Cnm,  AotONAirncs  Boako, 
Washinifton.  D.  C,  April  22,  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank. 

House  of  Rejrresentatives, 

Washingtcyn,  D.  C. 

Dzak  MS.  Lane:  Please  accept  my  apologies 
for  not  answering  your  letter  sooner  but.  as 
you  may  know,  I  have  been  testifying  before 
several  congressional  conunittees  during  this 
recent  period  and  have  been  unable  to  han- 
dle matters  as  expeditiously  as  I  would  wish. 

Your  letter  referred  to  your  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
March  25,  inquiring  why  Air  Force  personnel 
are  transported  to  Korea  by  civil  air  carriers 
rather  than  by  the  Air  Force  Itself.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
utilizes  civil  air  carriers  to  meet  its  trans- 
port needs  is  a  matter  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  agency  rather  than  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  I  suppose  they  have  defl- 
nite  reasons  for  the  policy.  There  are  a 
number  of  considerations,  however,  which  I 
believe  warrant  the  Department  of  Defense 
utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
the  civil  air  transportation  system  and  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  of  them. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  was 
designed  to  promote  an  air  transportation 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
postal  service,  commerce,  and  the  national 
defense.  At  the  opening  of  World  War  n 
half  of  the  civil  air  fleet  was  turned  over  to 
the  military  to  assist  in  providing  airlift 
capacity  to  meet  their  needs   and   a  sub- 


stantial part  of  the  personnel  required  In 
the  expanded  air  transportation  arms  of  the 
various  military  departments  came  from  the 
operating  personnel  of  civil  air  transporta- 
tion. Again,  when  the  Korean  hostilities 
began,  66  four-engine  planes  were  Im- 
mediately made  available  and  utilioed  to 
provide  emergency  airlift  capacity  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  planned  at  present  that 
in  the  event  of  a  more  widespread  outbreak 
In  hoetilltlefl  the  civil  air  transportation 
sjrstem  would  immediately  provide  an  even 
larger  number  of  four-engine  planes  for  the 
use  of  the  military.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  believe  it  desirable  that  the 
Armed  Forces  should  depend  upon  the  civil 
airlines  for  the  services  which  these  air- 
lines can  perform  and  should  rely  upon 
their  own  transport  system  to  meet  the 
needs  in  excess  of  this  amoimt. 

Furthermore.  I  think  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Armed  Forces  have  actually 
saved  money  utilizing  civil  air  transporta- 
tion rather  than  providing  their  own  military 
air  transport  system.  The  civil  airlines  have 
traditionally  been  able  to  obtain  a  higher 
utilization  of  equipment  and  the  competi- 
tive nature  of  the  bidding  between  the 
various  segments  of  the  Industry  has  defl- 
nltely  kept  the  cost  down.  In  addition  to 
the  above  matters.  It  Is  worthwhile  to  men- 
tion that  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
set  up  an  extensive  network  of  air  trans- 
porutlon  to  meet  the  entire  transportation 
needs  of  its  personnel  would  necessitate 
recalling  into  active  service  a  great  porUon 
of  the  very  pilots  who  are  now  flying  the 
civUian  transport  planes  since  these  individ- 
uals constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trained  reservoir  of  the  reserve  pUoU  of  the 
Armed  Forces  capable  of  providing  this  kind 
of  a  transport  system. 

Thxis.  the  Board  considers  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  civil  air  carriers  by  the  military 
during  periods  of  Mmited  emergency,  where 
such  woiUd  not  be  dUruptlve  of  civlilan 
transport  needs,  U  desirable  both  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  civilian  reserve  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  cooperative  opera- 
tions between  clvU  and  military  air  trans- 
portation. 

Very  sincerely, 

OSWALD  RtAjr.  Chmtrmmn. 


TwelTe  Bfllioa  DoUar  "Meat  Ax**  Slatk  in 
United  States  Bndfet  Promised 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  n.LiNOi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  19S3 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  financial  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  his  daily  col- 
umn of  April  21,  covers  some  important 
facts  on  proposed  trimming  of  the  budg- 
et and  the  farm-support  program.  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  has  a  great  following  and  is 
frequently  quite  widely  quoted.  His  col- 
umn of  April  21  is  as  follows: 
Twelve  Bn,uoN  Dollar  "Meat  Ax"  Slash 
IK  UNrrxo  States  BxnwET  Pbomiszd 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

Washington. — "We  are  going  after  the 
budget  with  a  meat  ax.  We  will  slash  the 
appropriations  and  then  hope  that  the  de- 
partment heads  will  be  successful  In  cutting 
out  the  waste  and  frills  while  reUinlng  the 
essentials." 

These  were  the  remarks  of  a  Chicago  Con- 
gressman. He  insisted  that  the  budget  would 
be  reduced  by  f  la  to  f  13  bUllon,  which  would 
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permit  the  proposed  tax  reduction  and  ^iy> 
some  payment  on  the  debt. 

"Our  approach  Is  not  a  very  sclentUle 
one,"  he  went  on.  "but  the  thing  is  too  big 
for  that.  The  more  careful  scrutiny  must 
come  from  the  departments  themselves.  The 
big  savings  will  have  to  come  out  of  defense 
appropriations  which,  until  now.  have  been 
pretty  much  regarded  as  sacrosanct.  Con- 
gress Is  convinced  that  we  can  get  Just  as 
much  defense  with  a  great  deal  less  spend- 
ing. We  are  presuming  that  there  wiU  be 
Tn  scrimping  on  the  essentials." 

T  am  not  too  sure  that  this  is  good  reason- 
ing. It  is  the  procediu-e  good  administrators 
should  follow,  but  my  own  experience  with 
bureaucracf  has  been  that  when  appropria- 
tions are  cut.  instead  of  eliminating  the 
extravagances  and  inefficiencies,  the  bureau- 

Srat,  whether  he  is  in  the  Army  or  In  civilian 
[fe,  will  deliberately  cut  the  necessities  so 
that  he  can  then  say:  "See.  I  told  you  we 
couldnt  get  along  with  the  reduced  appro- 
priations." 

"It  isn't  as  though  the  appropriations 
which  we  now  vote  are  the  final  word,"  my 
Congressman  continued.  "It  is  always  pos- 
sible to  come  back  later  and  ask  for  supple- 
mental funds.  We  are  constantly  voting 
deficiency  appropriations." 

That  may  be  an  out  but  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  solve  the  problem.  If  we  are  going 
to  assume  that  the  various  Government  de- 
partments can  oome  back  at  wUl  for  extra 
funds.  It  doesnt  make  much  sense  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  balanced  the  budget. 

rAKM  SUPPOKT  rACTS  SBOCKINO 

When  the  fuU  Bitay  Is  printed  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  former  Secretary 
Brannan.  it  will  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
American  public.  The  facts  are  being 
gathered  by  the  new  administrators  who  are 
constantly  receiving  surprises. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for 
example,  reported  stocks  of  189  million 
pounds  of  linseed  oil  resulting  from  the  price- 
support  program.  The  facts  were,  however, 
that  total  holdings  were  489  million  pounds. 
The  additional  300  million  had  never  been 
disclosed  but  were  credited  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  program 
for  stocking  of  strategic  materials. 

These  holdings  of  489  million  pounds  are 
the  equivalent  of  a  full  year's  crop. 

Another  example,  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  owns  approximately  90  percent 
of  last  year's  entire  crop  of  cottonseed  oil. 

The  butter  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sold  to  the  Army  in  competition  with 
margarine  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
slightly  more  than  65  cents  a  pound  and  was 
sold  to  the  Army  at  approximately  15  cents  a 
poiuid  or  a  loss  of  50  cents  on  each  pound 
unloaded  In  this  manner. 

As  of  today  the  Department  has  approxi- 
mately 167  million  pounds  of  butter  and 
doesn't  have  any  idea  how  it  can  dispose  of 
this  surplus.  Some  will  be  put  out  through 
the  school-luncheon  program  which  is  Just 
another  form  of  boondoggling  and  some  will 
be  dumped  In  European  markets. 

"The  only  hope  for  ending  these  unsound 
policiee,"  one  observer  commented,  "is  if  the 
American  housewives  rise  up  in  arms.  Con- 
gressmen report  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  their  mail  complaining 
of  Qovernment  suppc»-t  of  agricultural  prices 
while  the  cost  of  living  remains  very  near  its 
all-time  high  levels.  If  these  complaints  be- 
come sufficiently  niunerous.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  get  some  action." 

UrUNDIMO  tmi'l'B>  STATSB  DEBT  TO  BE  SLOW  JOB 

While  all  public  pronouncements  indicate 
that  the  Treasury's  Issue  of  30-year  3  V4  -per- 
cent bonds  was  enthusistlcally  received. 
Treasury  oflldals  are  not  kidding  themselves 
Into  a  belief  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Federal  debt  can  be  refinanced  into  long- 
term  Issues  at  least  in  the  near  future. 
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Considerable  pressure  was  appUed  to  In- 
stitutional investors  to  purchase  the  new 
8«4's.  Many  of  the  subscriptions  w»e  made 
as  a  result  of  this  pressure  rather  than  be- 
cause of  a  burning  desire  to  own  the  bonds. 

A  year  ago  a  long-term  Government  3% 
would  have  looked  very  attractive,  but  In  the 
meanwhile  Interest  rates  quite  generally  have 
risen  and  the  demand  for  funds  from  other 
sources  has  been  so  active  that  the  entire  pic- 
ture has  changed. 

"We  can  get  3%  percent  on  a  comparable 
utlUty  issue,"  a  buyer  for  a  larger  insurance 
company  remarked. 

Just  what  effect  the  new  issue  may  have 
on  the  sale  of  the  various  savings  bonds  is  a 
matter  that  is  still  being  argued.  The  sale 
of  savings  bonds  this  year  has  been  very 
pleasing.  Indications  that  Inflationary  poli- 
cies followed  by  the  Truman  administration 
have  been  discarded  made  the  Government 
bonds  more  attractive  investments.  How- 
ever, there  are  those  who  insist  that  in  view 
of  the  generally  higher  interest  rates  the 
Government  should  further  sweeten  the  sav- 
ings bonds. 

UNBALANCED   BtTDGET   HXTXTS    BONO    SALES 

"In  recent  years,  the  savings- bond  program 
has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  back- 
ground of  an  unbalanced  Federal  budget  and 
other  inflationary  factors.  Given  a  real  de- 
termination to  balance  the  budget  and  to 
stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar,  a  sustained 
effort  to  merchandise  savings  bonds  should  be 
able  to  achieve  important  results."  (E.  Sher- 
man Adams.) 


The  Big  Differeocc  Between  Ike  and 
Hany:  How  To  Handle  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
think  that  there  is  no  way  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Communist  organizations  in 
our  own  country,  you  ought  to  read  the 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  on  Com- 
munist groups.  After  years  of  molly- 
coddling, pussy-footing,  fence-strad- 
dling, and  just  plain  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing, the  Truman  administration  got 
around  to  trying  the  Communist  leaders 
on  charges  of  conspiracy.  The  trial 
dragged  on  for  months.  Then  we  had 
hearings  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  which  took  up  more 
months.  This  Board  has  finally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  is  a  foreign- 
dominated  revolutionary  movement, 
something  that  anybody  who  ever  lis- 
tened to  them  talk  for  5  minutes  already 
knew. 

With  the  finding  of  the  Board,  the 
ESsenhower  administration  wasted  no 
time  in  further  delays.  We  have  now 
ordered  the  Communist  Party  to  make 
annual  financial  reports  together  with 
listings  of  its  officer  members.  Mail  and 
radio  privileges  are  sharply  curtailed  un- 
der this  order,  and  Communist  Party 
members  are  banned  ofBcially  from  Gov- 
ernment employment  and  the  right  to 
American  passports. 

Now  comes  the  next  set  of  delaying 
tactics.  The  Communists  will  go  to  the 
courts  in  an  effort  to  set  aside  the  find- 


ings and  the  order.  Let  us  get  speedy 
hearings  and  quick  action  in  the  judicial 
process  to  match  the  executive  depart- 
ment There  is  only  one  thing  that  Reds 
imderstand — the  direct  action  system. 
When  we  apply  it  to  them,  they  wUl  know 
that  Uncle  Sam  means  business  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad. 


Freedom  of  Uie  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  old 
Subtreasury  Building  in  downtown  Man- 
hattan a  memorial  is  being  dedicated 
today  to  John  Peter  Zenger.  who  per- 
haps more  than  anyone  else  has  con- 
tributed toward  freedom  of  the  press  in 
this  country.  It  was  nearly  218  years 
ago  that  Zenger,  who  had  come  to  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  from  Europe 
and  established  a  printing  shop  in  the 
lower  Manhattan  area,  was  acquitted  of 
charges  that  he  had  published  false  in- 
formation in  his  newspaper. 

Zenger  is  considered  one  of  the  earli- 
est pioneers  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
of  the  press  in  America,  and  as  such 
his  name  is  indelibly  inscribed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  cherish  freedom  in  our 
own  day.  The  newspapers  of  our  time 
owe  to  John  Peter  Zenger  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  courage  to  speak  his 
mind  openly  and  to  criticize  freely 
where  criticism  was  needed.  The  trib- 
ute being  paid  to  his  memory  now  is  at 
the  same  time  a  great  tribute  to  the 
American  press. 

I  have  alwasrs  been  extremely  Inter- 
ested in  the  struggle  which  Zenger  waged 
for  freedom  of  expression  in  his  own 
day  and  the  lesson  of  that  historic  strug- 
gle to  similar  problems  confronting  us. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  glad  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times  entitled  "The 
Zenger  Memorial,"  and  to  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleague.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Zenoer  Memoriai. 

On  August  4.  1735,  John  Peter  Zenger, 
printer  and  publisher,  was  acquitted  by  a 
Jury,  out  for  only  10  minutes,  of  a  charge 
that  his  newspaper  published  false,  malicious 
and  seditious  disctisslons  "tending  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  the  people  of  this 
province  from  His  Majesty's  Government." 
Hundreds  of  people  awaiting  the  verdict 
greeted  it  with  "three  Hurra's,"  as  a  con- 
temporary press  account  put  it,  and  the  law» 
yer,  the  gifted  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  defended  Zenger,  w»/» 
saluted  on  his  departure  from  the  city  tlts 
next  day  with  a  volley  from  the  great  guns 
of  several  ships  In  the  hartx>r.  This  was  in 
"public  testimony  of  the  glorious  defense 
he  made  In  the  cause  ot  liberty  In  this 
province." 

Dedication  today  of  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Memorial  in  the  old  Subtreasury  Building  at 
Wall,  Nassau,  and  Pine  Streets  will  open  to 
the  public  a  new  and  appropriate  place 
of  remembrance  for  this  courageous  pioneer. 
It  Is  the  site  of  the  (rid  city  hall,  where. 
the  publisher  was  Imprisoned  and  stood  trial. 
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It  Is  In  an  area  rich  In  colonial  history, 
with  sxuToundlngs  that  refresh  our  aware- 
ness that  the  freedom  to  publish,  to  speak, 
to  \cnrshlp  as  one  will,  and  all  the  other 
freedoms  dearly  won  and  always  needing  to 
be  guarded  zealously  are  not  single  freedoms 
but  one  edifice.  When  one  freedom  Is  lost 
or  diminished  the  safety  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture Is  in  danger. 

The  historian  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  of  Co- 
lumbia, pointed  out  that  Zengn-'s  contribu- 
tion was  to  help  establish  that  the  affairs  of 
government  should  be  public,  and  therefore 
It  was  the  business  of  private  men  to  med- 
dle with  government.  Zenger  and  his  wife 
Anna,  who  continued  publication  while  he 
was  in  Jail  awaiting  trial,  believed  that,  as 
their  Journal  said,  "Every  man  ought  to  know 
what  It  concerns  all  to  know."  Nothing  on 
earth  was  of  a  more  universal  nature  than 
government,  and  every  man  had  a  concern 
in  It,  because  In  It  were  at  stake  "his  virtue, 
hts  property,  and  the  security  of  his  per- 
son." Zenger  dared  to  publish  criticisms  of 
•lections,  courts,  and  government — not 
necessarily  or  even  often  from  his  own  pen — 
that  were  contagious  in  their  inspiration  of 
a  new  courage  and  boldness  In  the  press 
throughout  the  colonies. 

Many  utterances  of  the  Journal  are  apt 
today,  as:  "The  difference  between  free  and 
enslaved  countries  lies  principally  here,  that 
In  the  former  the  magistrates  must  consult 
the  voice  and  interest  of  the  people,  but  in 
the  latter  the  private  wUl,  Interest,  and 
pleasure  of  the  governors  are  the  sole  end 
and  motives  of  their  administration." 

There  are  other  memorials  to  Zenger.  the 
Inunlgrant  from  Oermany  who  came  to 
America  as  a  boy  of  13  and  later  set  up  a 
printing  shop  on  Broad  Street  in  lower  Man- 
hattan. One  of  these  is  in  Westchester 
County,  another  the  recently  dedicated  Zen- 
ger Public  School  in  the  Bronx.  Tills  new 
memorial  Is  the  tribute  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  But  It  Is  for  all 
to  visit  who  cherish  freedom. 


Statement  of  Gen.  Kasiauefx  Sosnkowtld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  XLXZMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.     Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  per- 
sonal statement  of  Gen.  Kazimierz 
Sosnkowskl  at  a  press  conference.  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago.  HI.,  March  21,  1953: 

The  magnificent  and  admirable  state  of 
the  Union  message  of  President  Eisenhower 
was  greeted  with  a  thankful  heart  by  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  suffering  under  the 
Soviet  oppression.  I  have  In  mind,  of  course, 
first  and  foremost  the  Polish  nation,  which 
even  today,  if  conditions  for  free  elections 
in  Poland  existed,  would  at  leaat  in  90  per- 
cent declare  Itself  on  the  side  of  the  West. 

The  declaration  to  replace  the  poor  and 
Insufflclent  policy  of  containment,  as  well  as 
the  promise  to  repeal  the  secret  Yalta  agree- 
ments, and  let  us  hc^>e.  also  the  Tehran 
agreements,  are  actions  of  a  true  discerning 
and  farsighted  statesmanship.  Truly  those 
acts.  If  fully  clarified  and  duly  Implemented, 
shall  be  worth  many  divisions.  IX  It  comes 
to  the  worst. 

If.  however,  this  policy  is  to  achieve  the 
Intended  results,  some  very  Important  points 
should  be  kept  In  mind: 

Said  President  Elsenhower  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message:  "That  the  new  admla- 


tstratlon  shall  never  acquiesce  In  the  en- 
slavement of  any  people  and  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  recognize  no 
kind  of  commitments  contained  in  secret 
understandings  of  the  paat  which  permit  this 
kind  of  enslavement." 

The  Inunense  political  and  moral  value  of 
these  declarations  should  not  be  dwarfed 
or  deprived  of  their  effectiveness  by  making 
questionable  those  not  secret  stipulations 
of  the  Potsdam  protocol  concerning  the  Po- 
lish western  frontier. 

They  mean  nothing  else  but  an  act  of 
justice  meted  out  to  Poland,  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  immense  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Polish  nation  during  the  last  World  War, 
and  the  protection  of  Poland  against  aggres- 
sion in  the  future.  Finally,  they  did  not  lead 
to  the  enslavement  of  any  free  people. 

I  would  not  like  to  l>e  misunderstood  by 
you.  I  am  siire  that  a  free  and  independent 
Poland  would  welcome  Oermany  within  the 
family  of  European  nations.  I  mean,  of 
course,  a  truly  democratic,  peaceful  Ger- 
many, free  of  any  revlslonistlc  alms  and 
tendencies  a  Germany  of  a  constructive  and 
not  destructive  spirit,  a  Oermany  which  in 
friendly  relations  with  her  neighbors.  Instead 
of  being  the  source  of  wars  and  calamatles, 
would  serve  humanity  by  her  creative  work, 
her  abilities  and  Industriousness. 

The  lack  of  discernment  between  the  se- 
cret Yalta  agreements  and  the  nonsecret 
Potsdam  protocol  instead  of  lifting  the  spirit 
of  the  suffering  Polish  nation  would  lead  to 
a  deep  depression  among  the  Polish  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  sinister  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

The  new  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
put  In  the  state  of  the  Union  message,  alms 
at  the  liberation  of  all  people  now  enslaved 
by  Russia,  at  keeping  alive  their  wiU  to  re- 
gain freedom.  This  policy  contains  also  the 
promise  that  the  United  States  is  on  the 
side  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the  world, 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  party  to 
any  deal  helping  to  enslave  the  free  peoples, 
and  that  such  deeds  of  the  past  will  be  made 
Invalid. 

It  is  essential  to  make  crystal  clear  that 
thU  new  policy,  however,  has  no  other  alms 
and  will  not  tend  to  Increase  the  pressure 
against  Soviet  Russia  from  Inside  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  encouraging 
them  to  ill-timed  and  highly  dangerous  ac- 
tions of  sabotage  amd  armed  resistance  of 
any  kind.  Such  encouragement  and  such 
actions  conceived  as  a  deterrent  could  be 
understood  as  a  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  containment  disguised  under  a  different 
form.  What  is  more,  it  would  lead  to  sacri- 
fices which  win  be  xiselees  and  unjustifiable. 
untU  the  time  is  ripe  for  breaking  the  Iron 
Ciirtaln  and  liberating  the  enslaved  peoples. 
A  lack  of  complete  clarity  in  that  regard 
would  mean  doing  and  undoing,  and  would 
result  in  a  fatal  wetikenlng  of  the  moral  and 
political  values  of  the  new  policy. 

As  far  as  my  country  is  concerned,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  shametul  Yalta  agreements  re- 
sulted not  only  in  the  fourth  partition  of 
Poland,  which  is  more  than  enough  to  con- 
demn these  agreements  by  themselves.  They 
deprived  Poland  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and.  from  the  legal  and  political  point 
of  view,  they  have  violated  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. With  full  contempt  for  interna- 
tional decency  they  forced  Communist  rule 
upon  an  allied  nation  and  consequently 
deprived  our  legal,  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  its  right  to  represent  Poland  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Therefore.  I  must  say  that  the  recent  de- 
velopments concerning  the  problem  of  secret 
agreements  caused  a  deep  discoxu-agement 
and  disappointment  among  the  Poles.  Any 
failure  to  condemn  straightforwardly  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  agreemenu  In  them- 
selves, and  any  lack  of  promise  to  repeal 
them  would  again  mean  undoing  the  good 
and  noble  program  of  work  contained  in  the 


state  of  the  Union  message.  It  would  b« 
equivalent  to  doing  two  contradictory  things: 
First,  pitching  high  the  hopes  of  an  enslaved 
nation,  and  immediately  afterwards  destroy- 
ing them. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  th« 
part  played  by  Soviet  Russia  was  fraudulent 
and  criminal  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  Teheran  and  Yalta 
agreements  the  ways  of  Russia  were  well 
known  to  the  Western  Powers.  In  1940  Rus- 
sia held  the  so-called  elections  In  occupied 
eastern  Poland  after  she  had  deported  1.600.- 
000  Poles,  after  she  had  imprisoned  or 
killed  thousands  of  the  best  Polish  citizens. 
As  the  western  statesmen  are  well  Informed 
about  all  these  happenings,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  what  the  elec- 
tions promised  in  Yalta  would  mean  if  held 
in  the  shade  of  the  Russian  bayonets.  And 
the  partition  of  Europe  into  zones  of  military 
occupation,  leaving  Poland  in  the  Soviet 
Bone,  was  agreed  upon  in  Teheran  and  cor- 
roborated formally  by  the  secret  Eden-MaJ- 
skl-Wlnant  protocol. 

Considering  these  facts,  I  venture  to  say 
that  from  any  point  of  view,  moral,  legal. 
political,  the  course  of  policy  mapped  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  was  the  right  one. 
What  is  more,  the  repeal  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments should  logically  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  Polish  Government. 
The  present  regime  in  Poland  is  nothing  else 
but  the  end  product  of  allied  mistakes.  Com- 
munist violence,  and  falsified  elections. 

It  can  be  said  about  the  death  of  Stalin, 
the  more  it  changes  the  more  it  remains  the 
same.  The  only  change  that  we  may  expect 
is  the  Increase  of  tension  in  all  sections  of 
Soviet  strategy;  hot.  cold,  psychological, 
social. 

The  personality  of  the  new  Kremlin  mas- 
ter is  no  enigma  whatever :  He  Is  a  stubborn, 
narrowmlnded  fanatic  hating  wholeheartedly 
the  West.  The  peaceful  accents  contained  in 
his  recent  declarations  are  nothing  else  but 
a  piece  of  psychological  warfare  well  known 
from  the  past. 

The  Red  prophets.  Lenin  and  Stalin,  hav* 
stated  many  times  in  their  writings  In  the 
most  plain  and  unmistakable  words  that  the 
coexistence  for  a  long  time  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public side  by  side  with  Imperialist  sUtea 
is  unthinkable,  that  either  one  or  the  other 
must  triumph  In  the  end.  Most  certainly 
Mr.  Malenkov  does  not  think  differently. 
Any  peace  campaign  heard  from  the  Krem- 
lin Is  only  smokescreen,  a  piece  of  propa- 
ganda which  alms  at  muddling  the  issues, 
at  confusing  the  minds,  at  weakening  the 
watchfulness  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  illusionary  to  count  on  revolutionary 
movements,  upheavals,  or  uprisings  inside 
the  Soviet  Empire.  Of  course,  the  struggle 
for  Influence  and  power  within  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  among  Soviet  leaders  may 
well  develop,  and  probably  will,  after  the 
death  of  Stalin.  But  it  would  be  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  that  these  struggles  can 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  Soviet  Russia  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  her  more  reasonable,  ac- 
cessible and  truly  peacemlnded.  What  Is 
more,  even  if  we  admit  the  probability  of 
really  grave  Internal  trouble  In  Russia.  It 
could  only  hasten  the  general  outbreak  ot 
hostilities,  as  it  Is  a  well  known  phenom- 
enon that  autocratic,  dictatorial  systems, 
when  very  seriously  menaced  by  internal 
dangers,  are  inclined  to  see  a  lesser  risk  in 
choosing  a  war  as  a  deterrent. 

May  I  emphasize  that  there  Is  no  war- 
mongering whatever  nor  any  wish  for  war 
among  the  free  Poles.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  all  long  for  freedom.  The 
Almighty  has  given  my  country  the  most  un- 
comfortable spot  on  the  earth  to  live  in.  and 
probably  there  Is  no  other  nation  which  has 
suffered  as  much  under  the  Impact  of  the 
wars,  as  the  Polish  nation.  But  the  longing 
for  peace  should  not  make  lu  blind  to  th« 
omlnoiu  realities  of  our  times. 
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The  Tmtli  Abont  the  ImmifnitioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  SMITH 

or  NOKTH  CAXOLIM  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  last  an  article  has  been 
published  under  the  title  "The  Truth 
About  the  Immigration  Act,"  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  to  every  citizen  in  this  land  as  being 
just  that — the  truth  about  the  Immigra- 
tion Act. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer,  au- 
thored by  Representative  Francis  E. 
Walter,  can  be  foimd  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  article  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  news  story  appeared  this 
morning  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
has  asked  Congress  for  an  emergency 
immigration  law  to  allow  240,000  ref- 
ugees in  Europe  to  enter  the  United 
States  within  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  a  group  of  Senators  who 
went  to  Europe  last  summer  and  visited 
every  country  except  Finland  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  I  saw  very  few 
persons  in  the  refugee  camps,  although 
we  went  into  the  fields,  the  woods,  and 
other  places  where  refugee  camps  were 
maintained.  We  visited  the  authorities 
of  the  various  nations  and  were  told  that 
the  refugees  were  no  longer  a  great 
problem,  except  in  Gennany,  and  that 
country  was  taking  verj-  good  care  of  its 
own. 

This  morning  the  article  quotes  the 
queen  of  the  Netherlands  as  saying  that 
they  have  339,000  refugees  in  camps  in 
Europe.  We  went  to  Holland  and  asked 
to  see  the  refugees  but  siiw  none  of  them. 

I  think  some  misinformation  has  been 
put  over  to  use  the  vernacular,  on 
the  queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  also 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
because  I  have  no  idea  that  there  is  any 
such  number  as  that  which  has  been 
stated.  I  think  the  people  of  America 
ought  to  know  the  truth.  I  cannot 
blame  the  queen  of  the  Netherlands  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause inaccurate  statements  have  been 
given  to  them  as  facts.  But,  I  know 
that  those  who  visited  the  actual  spots 
where  the  proposed  immigrants  are  saw 
no  such  number.  There  is  overpopu- 
lation in  Europe  and  a  great  clamor  by 
people  who  believe  we  sliould  furnish  an 
asylum  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  refugee  population  is  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
Asia.  There  are  approximately  980,000 
Arabs  In  camps.  I  hear  very  little  said 
about  them  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, although  they  compose  the  group 
for  whom  we  should  have  the  greatest 
pity. 

I  think  that  before  anything  is  done 
our  committee  should  give  America  the 
facts  with  reference  to  the  refugee  situa- 
tion, so  that  they  will  not  be  fooled  by 
any  of  the  propaganda  coming  from  for- 


eign nations.  We  have  taken  Into  this 
country  approximately  one  and  a  half 
million  immigrants  since  the  war  ended. 
I  think  we  should  learn  more  about  the 
real  facts  and  what  and  who  is  behind 
this  recent  move. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Truth  About  thi  Ibcmiokation  Act 
(By    Hon.    Francis    E.    Walter,    oI 
Pennsylvania) 
(FiAMciB   E.    Walto,   Democratic    Repre- 
sentative   from    Pennsylvania,    is    coauthor 
with  Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada,   of 
the  McCarran -Walter  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.    Mr.  Walter,  saya  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois,  is  "one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  conscientious  mem-bers  of  Congress.") 
Pew  domestic  problems  more  directly  in- 
volve the  futiire  of  the  United  States  than 
inimigratlon.     P'ew  hotter  Issues  face  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  than  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter    Act.    which,    last    December, 
became  our   basic  immigration  law. 

Why  has  this  law  been  so  bitterly  attacked? 
Some  of  the  attack  has  been  political — 
a  result  of  the  mistaken  idea  of  some  poli- 
ticians that  a  bars-down  immigration  law  is 
the  way  to  win  votes  from  so-called  minority 
groups  In  this  oountry.  Some  of  the  at- 
tack— the  most  vlcloiis  and  violent  part  of 
it — has  been  led  by  Communist  and  left- 
wing  organizations  rightly  fearful  of  its  more 
rigid  restraints  on  subversives.  Not  since 
the  campaign  to  discredit  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  China  have  leftist  forces  in  the 
United  States  been  so  aggressively  united  as 
In  opposition  to  this  law. 

The  campaign  of  misrepresentation  which 
these  forces  have  loosed  is  without  parallel 
In  recent  legislative  history.  As  a  result, 
some  newspapers,  commentators,  and  nu- 
merous organizations  have  been  grossly  mis- 
led Into  joining  the  opposition.  Hearing 
and  reading  their  wholly  unjustified  attacks 
on  the  law,  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  They 
have  never  read  it. 

What  is  the  background  of  this  law?  Both 
of  Its  authors  are  Democrats.  The  House 
and  Senate  subcommittees  charged  with  the 
bill's  preparation  each  had  5  Democrats  and 
4  Republicans.  In  both  subcommittees  the 
vote  for  the  bill  was  unanimous. 

For  the  bipartisan  support  which  the 
measure  finally  won,  much  credit  must  go  to 
the  members  of  both  House  and  Senate  con»- 
mlttees.  and  particularly  to  Senator  McCar- 
ran. who  gave  notable  leadership  in  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  the  act. 

The  House  vote  on  the  bUl  was  306  for. 
68  against.  The  favorable  vote  in  the  Senate 
was  luirecorded. 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  bill.  Con- 
gress speedily  overrode  his  veto  by  278  to  113 
in  the  Bouse.  57  to  26  in  the  Senate. 

Is  it  true,  as  charged,  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  is  hysterical  legislation  which 
was  rushed  through  Congress? 

The  nearly  5  years  of  hearings,  investiga- 
tions, and  research  which  went  Into  the 
preparation  of  this  law  are  said  to  be  the 
longest  period  ever  devoted  to  a  single  piece 
of  legislation  In  the  hist<n7  of  Congress. 
Public  testimony,  for  and  against,  was  taken 
from  nearly  1,000  persons:  Experts,  Oovem- 
ment  oflScials,  representatives  of  all  of  the 
groups  concerned  with  the  problem. 

The  two  Federal  agencies  directly  responsi- 
ble for  administering  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws — the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice — both  set  up  committees  of  ex- 
perts which  gave  contlnuoxu  aid  to  the  joint 
comn»lttee. 

This  long  process  of  preparation  was  due 
to  the  determination  of  Senator  McCariaw 
and  myself  and  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittees that  our  bill,  insofar  as  humanly 
possible,  should  be  sound  and  workable  and 


for  the  best  interests  of  o\ir  country.  As 
a  result,  the  act,  a  document  of  300  paees, 
was  put  through  six  complete  revisions.  The 
resulting  measure,  for  the  fliat  time  in  our 
history,  clarifies  and  codifies  all  of  our  pre- 
vious hundreds  of  Immigration  enacUnents 
Into  a  single  law. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Justice  both 
endorsed  the  bill  as  finally  written.  So  did 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  head 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice caUed  it  "a  desirable  revision  of  our  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws."  No 
Government  agency  opposed  it. 

President  TTximan,  in  his  attempt  last  fall 
to  deliver  the  votes  of  minority  groups,  ap- 
pointed a  Special  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion. The  rep<M^  of  this  Commission  has 
given  new  force  to  the  drive  to  discredit  the 
McCarran -Walter  Act.  "Prom  beginning  to 
end,"  the  Commission  concludes,  "the  act 
must    be   rewritten." 

What  U  the  truth  about  this  law?  Is  it. 
as  charged,  reactionary,  Fascist,  racist? 

The  facts  are  that.  In  important  particu- 
lars, it  is  the  most  liberal  Immigration  law 
in  United  States  history. 

For  the  first  time,  all  racial  bars  to  immi- 
gration are  removed.  Asiatic  countries  are 
given  annual  immigrant  quotas  determined 
by  the  same  formula  as  quotas  for  Evu'ope. 

For  the  first  time,  all  racial  bars  to  natu- 
ralization are  removed.  Thus,  85,000  ori- 
entals now  living  In  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  heretofore  ineligible  for  citizenship^ 
may  become   citizens. 

"This  bill,"  said  Congressman  Waltxr  H. 
Judo,  former  medical  missionary  in  China, 
and  authority  on  the  Far  East,  "removes,  at 
one  stroke,  the  remaining  racial  discrimina- 
tions In  our  nationality  and  immigration 
laws  which  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  ill 
feeling  In  many  parts  of  the  world." 

For  the  first  time,  provision  is  made  to 
permit  the  quota-free  entrance  of  the  alien 
wives,  husbands,  and  children  of  United 
States  citizens.  The  national  president  ot 
the  TWCA  testified  before  the  Senate-Hoiise 
Committee:  "We  are  delighted  that  the  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  law  are  designed  to 
further  the  preservation  of  family  units." 

For  the  first  time,  the  doctrine  "Once  a 
Communist  Always  a  Communist"  is  rejected. 
A  redemptive  clause  in  the  law  makes  eligible 
for  entry  ex-Communlsts  who  have  proved 
a  bona  fide  change  of  heart. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  said:  "I  want  to  express  our 
agreement  with  the  principle  that  past  mem- 
bership in  either  Oonmiunist  or  other  totali- 
tarian organizations  will  not  forever  be  a 
bar  to  immigration  into  the  United  States." 
Is  it  true,  as  charged,  that  the  Immigration 
Act  introduces  "new  forms  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation" which  make  It  "an  Insult  to  all 
Asia"? 

On  the  contrary,  Asia,  for  the  first  time. 
Is  on  a  basis  of  equality.  Special  provision, 
however,  had  to  be  made  for  Asiatics  residing 
outside  Asia.  There  are  600,000  persons  of 
Asiatic  descent  living  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  countries  for  which  there  is  no 
numerical  limitation  for  immigration. 
Brazil  recently  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Japan  to  admit  50.000  Japanese  nation- 
als. To  maintain  the  fairness  of  the  quota 
system,  the  law  now  provides  that  such  per- 
sons must  enter  the  United  States  under  the 
quota  of  the  country  of  their  racial  origin. 

This  restriction  was  prepared  with  the  ac- 
tive assistance  of  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions of  Asiatics  in  the  United  States.  Every 
such  Important  organization  has  gone  on 
record  endorsing  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

Is  It  true,  as  charged,  that  the  new  law 
"reduces  the  flow  of  immigrants  to  a  trickle"? 
With  more  generous  provision  for  certain 
nonquota  groups,  and  with  quotas  granted, 
for  the  first  time,  to  11  Asiatic  countries, 
the  total  annual  immigration  to  the  United 
States  Is  Increased  by  a  possible  25  percent— 
from  155.000  to  approximately  200,000. 
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Is  It  true,  u  charged,  that  the  Immlgratlcm 
Act  "narrows  the  gateway  to  the  United 
States"  by  requiring  that  50  percent  of  Immi- 
grants "must  be  persons  of  high  education, 
specialized  experience.  or  exceptional 
abUlty"? 

The  law  ends  the  old  policy  of  accepting 
Immigrants  on  the  basis  of  "first  come,  first 
served."  It  establishes  a  policy  of  selectiv- 
ity— similar  to  that  of  «very  other  Inunl- 
grant -receiving  natlc«i — aimed  to  sectire 
those  Immigrants  most  likely  to  fit  \isef\illy 
Into  our  economy  and  culture.  To  that  end 
It  sets  up  three  categories  of  Inunlgrants: 
Persons  of  skilled  or  exceptional  training; 
relatives  of  American  citizens;  other  Immi- 
grants. 

Fifty  percent  of  each  quota  Is  reserved  for 
the  first — the  skilled — category.  The  choice, 
here.  Is  made  as  a  result  of  specific  requests 
by  United  States  employers  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  If.  for  example,  dyemakers  are  In 
short  supply,  companies  needing  such  skilled 
labor  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which,  through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  verifies  the  need  and  instructs 
our  overseas  representatives  to  give  preferred 
status  to  such  workers. 

The  law,  however,  does  not  prescribe  that 
60  percent  must  be  from  that  first  category. 
If  there  are  fewer  than  60  percent  of  such 
persons  on  the  list,  then  the  quota  is  filled. 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  second  category. 
After  those  categories  have  been  cleared,  the 
remaining  number  are  automatically  as- 
signed to  the  third  category. 

Is  it  true,  as  charged,  that  the  new  law 
•blunts  one  of  our  most  Important  psycho- 
logical weapons  In  the  cold  war"  by  prevent- 
ing most  of  the  people  who  escape  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Cvutaln  from  reaching  their 
hoped-for  refuge  In  the  United  States? 

Of  the  more  than  1  million  European  refu- 
gees resettled  by  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  1  out  of  3  has  been  taken  by 
the  United  States.  Yet,  today.  In  West  Ger- 
many alone,  there  are  10  million  refugees 
from  communism.  In  other  free  areas  of 
Europe  there  are  probably  that  many  more. 
"It  Is  demagogy  to  contend."  says  the 
Washington  News,  "that  this  country  can 
become  a  sanctuary  for  'most'  of  these  people. 
To  lower  our  Inunlgration  bars  will  not  solve 
this  problem  but  only  create  a  problem  of 
our  own." 

Should  our  immigration  policy,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Truman  commission,  be  "flexi- 
ble enough  to  relieve  overpopulation"  and 
"permit  the  United  States  to  engage  fully  in 
such  migration  efTcM-ts  as  may  be  Important 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world"? 

In  Europe  alone  overpopulation  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  79  million.  Yet  every 
year  Europe's  population  Increases  by  an- 
other 3  million.  A  present  proposal  aims  to 
move  out  6  million  people  In  the  next  10 
years — not  noticeably  affecting  the  problem. 
"The  United  States."  says  the  New  York 
World  Telegram,  "should  do  all  it  can  to 
assist  these  people  In  finding  new  homes  in 
areas  of  opportunity.  But  this  country  has 
long  since  passed  the  point  where  It  can 
operate  under  a  policy  of  unrestricted  immi- 
gration, which  Is  virtually  what  some  people 
are  seeking." 

Last  year  I  was  a  United  States  delegate 
to  the  meeting  In  Brussels  which  set  up  a 
26-natlon  Organization  for  the  Movement 
of  Refugees  from  Eiurope.  Our  Government. 
I  am  proud  to  say.  Is  taking  the  lead  In  at- 
tacking that  problem.  We  must  continue 
and  Increase  our  support  for  that  work. 

We  must  also.  If  the  need  arises,  meet  spe- 
cial problems  with  emergency  legislation — 
as  we  have  done  diiring  and  since  the  war. 
But  such  special  and  emergency  provisions 
should  not  be  a  part  of  our  basic  Immigra- 
tion law. 


Is  It  true,  as  charged,  that  the  new  law 
"makes  easy  the  deportation  of  thousands 
of  worthy  people";  that  "It  makes  denatural- 
ization a  dally  possibility  for  naturalimd 
citizens"? 

The  Immigration  Act  excludes  from  the 
United  States  any  alien  whose  presence 
would  endanger  the  public  safety.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  deportation  of  any  alien  who 
engages  In  activities  endangering  the  public 
safety. 

Back  of  these  provisions  is  a  problem  of 
serious  proportions.  At  present  there  are 
from  3  million  to  6  million,  aliens  Illegally 
In  the  United  States.  Deportation  orders 
had  already  been  Issued  for  thousands  of 
these  persons.  But.  because  of  loopholes  In 
the  old  laws,  these  orders  were  unenforce- 
able. As  a  result,  thousands  of  criminals 
and  subversive  aliens  are  roaming  our  streets, 
a  continuing  threat  to  the  safety  of  our 
country. 

.\nother  equally  startling  fact:  The  then 
United  States  Attx»rney  General  presented  to 
our  committee  an  analysis  of  approximately 
5,000  "of  the  more  militant  members  of  the 
Communist  Party."  This  analysis  showed 
that  91.6  percent  of  them  were  either  of 
foreign  birth,  married  to  persons  of  foreign 
birth  or  bom  of  foreign  parents,  and  that 
over  half  of  them  traced  their  orig^lns  either 
to  Russia  or  to  her  satellite  countries. 

With  these  and  other  facts  before  us,  we 
wrote  a  law  which  makes  It  tougher  for 
aliens  to  get  into  this  country  illegally.  It 
makes  It  a  crime  for  them  to  conceal  their 
Illegal  status.  It  seU  up  better  machinery 
for  depor*:jng  them.  It  provides  that  nat- 
uralized citizens  can  be  denaturalized  and 
deported  If,  within  5  years  of  their  natiwali- 
zatlon.  they  Join  In  subversive  activity. 

But  the  new  law  also  provides  that  in 
every  deportation  case  a  hearing  Is  manda- 
tory and  appeal  to  the  courts  Is  permitted. 
It  also  provides  that  In  every  case  Involving 
the  revocation  of  citizenship  the  courts — 
and  only  the  courts — can  make  the  decision. 
In  addition  to  this  procedure  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  available. 

n-ank  L.  Auerboch.  inunlgration  expert  in 
the  Department  of  State,  says:  "The  pro- 
cedural safeguards  afforded  by  the  new  act 
to  an  alien  subject  to  deportation  are  greater 
than  those  enjoyed  under  the  old  law." 

Aiming  for  a  laxer  law,  the  enemies  of  the 
Immigration  Act  center  their  heaviest  at- 
tack on  the  national -origins  quota  system — 
the  basis  of  our  present  policy.  "That  sys- 
tem." said  Mr.  Truman,  "breathes  prejudice 
against  the  forelgn-bom."  To  the  Trvunan 
commission  It  is  "racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination." 

The  national-origlnf-  quota  system  has 
been  basic  to  oiur  Immigration  policy  since 
1924.  Under  It  the  United  States  has  ad- 
mitted, since  1929.  nearly  5  million  immi- 
grants. 

Through  the  xise  of  an  established,  uni- 
form formula  or  rule  of  law.  that  system  Is 
designed  to  do  four  things: 

To  limit  the  annual  number  of  quota  im- 
migrants who  can  come  to  the  United  States; 
To  determine  the  nationality  of  those  who 
come  so  as  to  maintain  the  historic  popula- 
tion pattern  of  the  United  States; 

To  put  all  quota  nations  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing; 

To  keep  the  immigration  problem  beyond 
the  reach  of  politics  and  pressure  groups. 

By  the  national -origins  formula,  the  num- 
ber of  quota  Immigrants  from  each  coun- 
try is  limited  to  one-sixth  of  1  percent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  who 
in  1920  traced  their  origins  to  that  particular 
country.  That  works  out  to  an  annual  total, 
from  85  countries,  of  164.657  inunlgrants — 
ezcl\isive  of  nonquota  immigrftnt^, 


By  this  system  the  number  from  each 
country  Is  determined  by  mathematicians, 
not  politicians. 

Since  the  1920  population  of  the  United 
States  was  predominantly  of  West  and 
North  European  origin,  the  countries  In  those 
areas  have  the  largest  quotas.  The  countries 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have  smaller 
quotas.  Thus,  the  annual  total  for  Ireland 
(Eire)  is  17,756,  whereas  that  for  Poland  Is 
6,488;  for  Belgium.  1.297.  but  for  Greece,  308. 
The  largest  quotas  are  65,361  for  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland;  25,814  for  Ger- 
many. 

The  defense  of  this  system  has  been  well 
put  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"We  believe  It  Is  a  mistake  to  condemn 
any  quota  system  based  on  national  origins 
as  Inherently  illiberal  and  an  expression  of 
religious  or  racial  prejudice.  It  is  no  reflect- 
tion  on  the  many  fine  American  citizens  of 
all  races,  creeds,  and  national  origins  to  rec- 
ognize realistically  that  some  nations  are 
far  closer  to  the  United  SUtes  in  culture, 
custom,  and  standard  of  living,  respect  for 
law,  and  experience  In  self-government." 

What  Is  the  alternative  proposed  by  the 
Truman  commission? 

Instead  of  a  national -origins  quota  system 
it  proposes  "a  imified  quota  system." 

That  system  would  provide  no  luilform, 
nonpolitlcal  means  for  determining  the 
source  of  immigration.  It  would  vest  in  "an 
administrative  agency"  appointed  by  the 
President  the  vast  power  of  choosing  among 
nationalities. 

Thus,  this  highly  explosive  problem  would 
be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  politics  and 
special -interest  pressures.  Instead  of  the 
present  system  under  which  "quotas  are  defi- 
nite and  automatically  resist  the  pressure  of 
special  groups,"  says  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  we  would  have  a  system  where 
quotas  are  Indefinite  and  automatically  in- 
vite such  pressures." 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  countries,  most 
notably  Or*at  Britain,  do  not  use  up  their 
annual  quotas  and  would  It  not  be  a  good 
policy  to  distribute  those  unused  quota 
numbers,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  nations 
where  more  people  desire  to  come  than,  on 
their  quotas,  are  permitted? 

Our  Joint  conunlttee  of  seven  Senators 
and  seven  Representatives  gave  this  problem 
serious  study  over  many  months.  The  ques- 
tion before  lu  was  simply  this:  By  what 
means,  free  from  political  pressures,  could 
these  unused  quotas  be  distributed? 

To  this  question  we  were  given  two  an- 
swers. The  first  was:  Give  the  numbers  to 
the  nation  where  there  was  the  greatest 
pressure  to  come.  That  country,  we  fotuid, 
was  China.  The  second  answer  was:  Dis- 
tribute the  unused  quotas  on  a  basis  of  first 
come,  first  served.  That  proposal,  we  con- 
cluded, was  administratively  Impossible  to 
carry  out  and,  even  worse,  it  opened  the  door 
wide  to  the  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  political 
and  group  pressures  and  consequent  ill  will, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  present  law  will  undoubtedly  undergo 
minor  revisions  as  experience  with  Its  oper- 
ation dictates.  There  have  been  some  cases 
of  Individual  hardship  In  Its  early  applica- 
tion. Some  of  these  cases  have  aroused  what 
I  believe  will  prove  to  be  unjiistified  appre- 
hensions among  some  of  our  friends  abroad. 
I  regret  this  and  I  am  sure  that,  as  the 
administration  of  the  law  Improves,  these 
Incidents  will  not  recur. 

The  aim  of  the  opponents  of  this  law  is 
not  to  better  its  execution  or  revise  its 
provisions  but  to  destroy  it.  The  Issue  there- 
by raised  Is  clear.  Are  we  to  have  an  im- 
migration policy — Impossible  of  fulfillment — 
based  primarily  on  the  desires  of  Europe? 
Or  are  we  to  have  a  policy  which  Is  based 
primarily  oa  what  Is  good  for  America? 
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Italian  Boy  Scoot  A*lu  for  Trade,  Not  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  VZKCINtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  23.  1953 

During  Mr.  Humphrey's  address, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  my  correspondence  with 
a  young  Italian  boy  named  Agostino 
Desalvo  which  I  think  is  very  illumi- 
nating. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  jrielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. That  is  a  good  piece  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
would  do  well  to  read  it.  It  would  do 
honor  and  credit  to  any  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bavona,  Italia,  Febrtiary  12,  1953. 
Senator  A.  Wuxis  Robextscn. 

United  States  Senate. 

Sni:  Mr.  Fred  M.  Packard,  executive  secre- 
tary of  National  Parks  Association,  very  kind- 
ly sent  to  my  father  and  me  some  magnifi- 
cent books  you  very  obligingly  gave  to  him. 

There  are  several  Yearbooks  of  Agricul- 
ture and  beautiful  pamphlets:  Building 
With  Logs,  Attracting  Birds.  Making  Land 
Produce,  Useful  Wildlife,  Game  Management 
on  the  Farm,  Homes  for  Birds. 

We  admired  very  much  these  fine  printing. 
We  wish  to  declare  you  the  admiration  for 
the  work  of  those  men  like  you  who  take 
care  both  for  the  need  of  highly  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  fine  things  such  as  small 
animals  and  pretty  birds. 

Accept  our  best  wishes,  illustrious  Sena- 
tor, of  greater  and  greater  realizations  from 
your  noble  people  for  the  progress  of  the 
whole  world. 

I  am  a  Boy  Scout  and  love  outdoor  life 
(hiking  in  the  country,  alpinism,  and  ski, 
but  I  have  only  began  these  two  last  things) . 

I  am  also  a  student  and  like  very  much  to 
learn. 

I  like  philosophy  and  foreign  languages, 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  chemistry 
and  physics,  geography  and  travels,  music 
and  classical  art. 

I  am  17  and  went  to  the  VII  Boy  Scouts 
Jamboree  to  Bad  Ischl  (Austria). 

Again  many  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AcosTiKo  Desalvo. 

Last  autimm  I  wrote  to  Adm.  Richard  B. 
Byrd.  the  great  explorer,  saying  to  him  my 
admiration  for  his  book.  Alone.  The  brother 
of  Senator  Btu  did  not  yet  answer  me  but 
I  hope  to  receive  his  signature. 

XJirnTD  Statbs  Sinatc, 
CoMMrrrex  on  Apphc>prlatioh8, 

March  7,  1953. 
Mr.  Agostino  Desalvo, 

Savona,  Italy. 
Dear  Agostino:  That  was  a  nice  letter 
you  wrote  me  on  February  12  and  I  appre- 
ciated It  very  much.  I  am  glad  that  you 
and  your  father  enjoyed  the  Government 
publications  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Packard. 
of  the  National  Parks  Association,  and  which 
I  had  made  avaUable  to  him. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  a  Boy 
Scout.    My  older  boy,  who  is  now  29.  was  a 


member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  attended  the 
International  Jamboree  which  was  held  In 
Washington  some  years  ago.  The  Boy  Scout 
movement  always  had  had  my  active  sup- 
port because  of  the  splendid  training  Scout 
leaders  give  their  troops  In  good  citizenship, 
plus  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  out-of-doors. 

Our  Nation  was  the  first  In  the  world  to 
establish  a  national  park.  We  now  have  25 
of  them  with  a  total  area  of  about  30  million 
acres,  In  which  we  will  preserve  for  future 
generations  some  of  our  most  scenic  areas. 
Those  parks  are  all  open  to  the  public  and 
In  them  they  can  do  fishing  but  not  hunting. 
We  also  have  a  large  number  of  national 
forests,  totaling  about  175  million  acres,  in 
which  hunting  as  weU  as  fishing  is  permitted 
and  in  which  there  are  many  hiking  trails, 
free  camping  sites,  etc. 

As  you  of  course  know,  many  Italians 
through  the  years  have  coire  to  our  country 
where  they  have  made  good  and  loyal  citi- 
zens. The  American  people  have  a  genuine 
affection  for  the  Italian  people  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  Italian  artistry  which 
through  the  centuries  has  found  expression 
In  sculpture,  painting,  and  music.  I  visited 
Rome  in  the  fall  of  1949  and  again  last  sum- 
mer. I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  there 
are  many  Italians  who  look  upon  our  efforts 
since  World  War  n  to  rehabilitate  Italy  as 
an  evidence  of  some  sinister  plan  on  our 
part  to  dominate  either  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  or  possibly  both. 
All  that  we  have  wanted  and  all  that  we 
have  hoped  to  do  In  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  in  West- 
em  Europe  Is  to  have  worthwhile  allies  In  a 
free  world  who  can  enjoy  a  government  as 
we  still  have  In  this  country  In  which  the 
personal  and  economic  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual are  recognized  and  protected. 

At  the  top  of  this  letterhead  I  am  pasting 
a  small  photograph. 

With  best  wishes  for  you  and  your  father. 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  WiLUS  Robektson. 


Savoma.  Italy.  March  31. 1953. 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robebtson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sik:  I  received  your  letter  March  7  and 
remained  very  impressed  with  your  great 
kindness. 

Tou  say  you  are  surprised  that,  though 
America  sent  us  billions  of  dollars,  in  Italy 
are  many  people  who  charge  America  with 
imperialism. 

Your  regret  is  very  right.  I  share  it  and  I 
am  forced  to  add  something.  When  last 
winter  I  went  to  ski,  I  was  with  many  good 
fellows,  ready  to  risk  their  life  to  save  an- 
other's in  mountain  danger.  Many  of  them 
were  Communists.  My  grandmother  on  my 
mother's  side  Is  Russian.  She  is  83,  unable 
to  work  and  alone,  having  lost  her  Russian 
relatives.  All  her  sons  are  in  Italy.  We  have 
tried  by  sending  entreaties  to  Soviet  authori- 
ties, to  have  her  allowed  to  come  In  Italy 
since  1945.  All  was  useless.  She  Is  now  In 
a  poorhouse  where  she  is  obliged  to  wash 
her  dishes  and  clothes  handly. 

When  I  say  the  story  to  these  people,  their 
Ck)mmunlst  belief  makes  them  reply:  "They 
have  some  reason  not  to  allow  her  coming 
out." 

And  they  are  good,  laborious  and  honest 
fellows.  They  believe  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  paradise 
and  nothing  can  attack  their  belief. 

I  suppose  this  Is  not  fault  of  Italian  Com- 
munists but  of  human  nature.  We  see  gen- 
erally people  prefer  to  follow  absurd  beliefs 
than  try  to  think  with  their  head. 

And  philosophers  exalt  the  greatness  of 
human  spirit. 

I  hope  you  were  not  tired  by  this  long 
and  heavy  phUoeophlcal  digression.    I  de- 


sired to  show  you  how  much  I  partake  In 
your  displeasure. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  your  people  for  this 
help  which  allowed  my  country  to  rise  again. 

But  I  think  It  would  be  more  moral  (edu- 
cational) If  America,  instead  of  presenting 
us  with  millions  and  millions  of  dollars, 
would  make  us  able  to  earn  them  liberaliz- 
ing trades  (lowering  and  reducing  custom 
duties)  and  migration.  I  know  some  Ameri- 
can people  don't  like  this  way  of  helping 
Europe  but  I  think  they  are  wrong. 

We  must  learn  your  economic  way  of  life 
(high  production  and  high  wages)  to  aUow  a 
greater  welfare  and  we  must  learn  to  unite 
Europe  because  only  this  way  Is  good  to  in- 
crease standard  of  life.  But  the  same  pro- 
gress which  obliges  Europe  to  unite,  acts  on 
the  whole  world. 

Certainly,  It  is  necessary  as  you  say  to  fight 
for  a  free  world  opposite  to  that  of  Orwell 
In  1984,  but  It  must  be  a  truly  free  one  and 
not  only  by  half,  i  would  not  like  It  hap- 
pened everybody  preaches  of  freedom  (free 
trade)  for  people  who  are  far  from  him  and 
pouts  If  he  muFt  liberalize  the  things  near- 
est to  him,  as  Van  Loon  says  it  happens  for 
tolerance.  I  apologize  for  the  time  I  made 
you  lose. 

If  you'll  come  back  to  Italy.  I'd  like  to 
know.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  greet  you 
and  tell  you  by  word  my  great  admiration  for 
your  people.  In  the  meantime.  I  pray  you 
to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  for 
your  high  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Dbsalvo. 


Roy  P.  Stewart's  Column  m  the  OkI«- 
homan-Timet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  these  brief  Introductory  remarks, 
the  splendid  newspaper  column  by  Roy 
P.  Stewart,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Oklahoman-Times,  pointing  out 
the  great  tragedy  of  the  reduction  of 
$4,500,000  in  funds  from  the  budget  for 
vocational  education.  He  points  out  in 
this  very  splendid  editorial  what  it  will 
mean  in  terms  of  the  training  of  our 
farm  youth  and  the  effect  upon  other 
courses  of  the  vocational  education  de- 
partment, showing  how  it  will  be  crippled 
imder  the  present  budget  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  Washington 
(By  Roy  P.  Stewart) 

Washington,  April  18. — Administration 
forces  on  the  House  appropriations  commit- 
tee have  a  tough  Job.  They  have  to  make 
good  on  promises  to  balance  the  budget,  re- 
duce taxes  and  whittle  at  the  alarming  na- 
tional debt  of  nearly  (270  billion. 

Hardest  of  all,  they  have  to  know  not  only 
where  fat  ends  and  sinew  begins,  but  how  to 
wield  the  knife  without  mutilating  the  mon- 
etary carcass. 

In  scnne  actions  behind  closed  doors  htre 
this  week  it  was  apparent  some  skinners  and 
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cutters  are  amatews.  Tbey  have  Vtkt  aeal  but 
not  the  professional  touch.  Some  proposed 
cutting  In  the  fiscal  IBM  budget  gets  not 
only  sinew,  but  tendons,  which  are  irlppUng 
In  effect  on  futiire  growth  of  sell -reliant 
Americans. 

It  was  suggested  that  Federal  support  ot 
land-grant  colleges  could  be  cut  50  percent. 
Then  the  American  Farm  Biireau  and  other 
friends  of  the  colleges  went  to  bat  and  pre- 
llmiiuuy  budget  figures  were  erased. 

The  Extension  Service,  also  supported 
strongly  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  came  out  with 
Its  skin  intact  and  meat  still  rippling  over 
the  loin,  with  no  change  In  its  listed  (27.- 
165,956  recommended  appropriation. 

But  vocational  education  was  put  hi  for 
Its  third  and  largest  cut  of  the  past  3  years 
with  a  whacking  that  amounts  to  almost  25- 
percent  decrease.  The  Truman  budget  made 
a  cut  of  more  than  94.5  million  from  the 
925,958,382  appropriation  for  1953,  then  Sec- 
retary Oreta  Culp  Hobby  agreed  the  new 
Elsenhower  budget  recommendation  could 
be  lower  than  that,  down  to  921,333,962,  in- 
cluding the  automatic  97.285,122  of  Smlth- 
Bughes  funds. 

The  Ironic  fact  Is  that  with  declining 
mral  population,  part  oi  It  due  to  lack  of 
opportunity  on  the  farm  for  youth,  which 
results  in  indiistrlally  untrained  folk  mov- 
ing to  large  urban  centers,  less  Federal 
money  will  be  available  for  vocatlcHial  agri- 
culture, home  economics  or  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education,  which  woiild  help  fit 
young  folks  for  either  the  farm  or  dty. 

Yet  while  last  jrear  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  spent  \inder  926  million  for  the  near 
8*^  million  yoimg  Americans  In  vocational 
education,  varlovis  Federal  agencies  spent 
Jvist  under  950  nUlllon  educating  13,476 
foreigners  here  and  sending  3,252  United 
States  citizens  abroad  to  study. 

That  total  includes  some  97  million  In 
foreign  currencies  realized  from  sale  of  siu- 
plus  American  property  abroad — ^which  was 
pxirchaaed  originally  at  much  greater  cost 
by  United  States  tax  money.  Some  other 
educational  expense  abroad  cannot  be  deter- 
mined because  It  is  hidden  in  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Agency  and  point  4  funds. 

The  United  States  operates  six  different 
programs  of  international  exchange  and  ed- 
ucation, designed  to  promote  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  among  peoples 
of  the  wodd,  and  to  strengthen  cooperative 
international  relations.  It  Is  in  theme  an 
exceUent  program.  On  the  international 
scene  It  is  as  valuable  as  extension  work 
or  vocational  education  Is  In  America  for 
our  folk.  The  program  Is  one  of  the  best 
barriers  to  world  commimlsm  that  can  be 
found. 

But  there  is  a  certain  axnotmt  of  educa- 
tional aid  from  the  Federal  Government  that 
should  begin  at  home,  else  In  the  future 
charity  may  have  to  begin  here  too.  If 
Americans  also  must  pull  themselves  by  the 
bootstraps,  It  Is  not  unfair  to  believe  un- 
skilled hands  should  be  shown  how  to  sew 
the  strap  on  the  boots. 

Federal  funds  spent  on  vocational  educa- 
tion are  roughly  but  one-sixth  of  total  funds 
•pent.  SUtes  and  local  districts  pay  the 
rest.  So  the  angle  of  local  support  without 
complete  dependence  on  a  Federal  Qovcrn- 
ment  is  not  applicable  here. 

Oklahoma,  for  Instance,  got  but  $551,805 
in  vocational  funds  as  shown  by  the  last 
available  report,  bxrt  the  State  added  9667,097 
and  local  dlstrlcU  91.955,994.  Federal  funds 
are  frequenUy  the  difference  between  a  dis- 
trict having  a  vocational  program  or  not 
having  one.  Standards  have  not  been  low- 
ered as  funds  have  been. 

Here's  what  the  present  budget  recommen- 
dation In  vocational  fund  cuts  will  mean 
to  Oklahonuk  A  out  of  949,000  In  vocational 
agriculture,  which  means  35  departments 
will  have  to  be  cut  out  when  there  are  60 
new  ones  applying:  a  cut  of  934,000  in  voca- 
tional home  economics  which  would  take  out 
M  departmenu.  when  there  are  80  appUca- 


tkna  on  file  for  new  ones;  a  drop  ot  47.1  per- 
cent in  trade  and  industrial  edxieatkm  funds, 
which  would  about  halve  the  198  units  now 

giving  InstructlocL 

Personally,  we  believe  alma  of  the  point  4 
world  program,  as  expressed  so  well  by  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  O.  Bennett,  to  help  less  for- 
tunate people  to  help  themselves,  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  As  he  said,  "if  they  have 
never  had  anything  but  a  wooden  plow — 
dont  give  them  a  tractor — show  them  how 
to  put  a  steel  share  on  the  old  plow  and 
how  to  use  it  effectively." 

And  if  this  Qovernment  spent  all  money 
abroad  on  technical  help  alone  as  we  do  in 
some  areas,  but  did  not  throw  money  away 
which  gets  us  nothing  but  contempt  by  the 
recipients,  there  would  be  adequate  funds  to 
maintain  vocational  programs  here  which  at 
best  have  been  sufficient  for  only  half  of  the 
eligible  youths,  and  expand  it  to  aid  the 
others  to  become  self-reliant.  Independent 
taxpayers. 


Tke  Dr.  Astia  Resifaatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or  Nxw  JxaswT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadof,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  WroNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
controversy  has  been  raging  lii  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  United  States, 
sparked  off  by  the  submitted  resignation 
of  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln  as  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  This 
resignation  had  been  offered  by  Dr.  As- 
tin  upon  request  after  severe  criticism 
of  the  Bureau  finding  in  the  battery 
AD-X2  matter. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Weeks,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  de- 
ferred action  on  the  Dr.  Astln  resigna- 
tion until  a  complete  investigation  and 
report  is  made.  A  dangerous  precedent 
could  be  set  if  the  independence  of  sci- 
entific research  institutions  in  their  sci- 
entiflo  findings  and  publications  should 
be  controlled  by  political  Government 
agencies  and  officials. 

Consumer's  Research,  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution organized  and  operated  as  a 
scientific,  technical,  and  educational  or- 
ganization, published  a  magazine  in  my 
district  at  Washington,  N.  J.  It  has 
Just  is.sued  a  bulletin  which  follows,  vm- 
der  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. It  contains  an  excellent  sum- 
mary  of  the  present  situation. 

The  article  follows: 

Battzst  RWYZNAToa  Vkbsvs  thx  Bukkau  or 
Standards 
The  family  automobile  Is  a  prised  posses- 
sion. Its  maintenance  and  upkeep  are  mat- 
ters of  great  interest,  in  some  cases  second 
only  to  the  health  of  various  members  of 
the  family.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  a  wide  variety  of  gadgeta  and  special- 
ties sold  to  Improve  automobile  performance 
in  various  ways,  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
patent  medicines  are  sold  to  cure  numerous 
lUs  and  Improve  hxunan  well-being.  Promot- 
ers of  gasoline  dopes,  mechanical  fuel  sav 
ers,  oil  additives  or  dopes,  and  battery  addi- 
tives collect  considerable  sums  each  year 
from  uninformed  consumers  who  are  with- 
out technical  training  that  would  permit 
them  to  evaluate  persuasive  claims  for  tm. 
provement  in  performance  or  economy  of  op- 
eration of  their  cherished  automobile. 


The  task  of  evaluating  a  ninnber  of  theae 
products,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many 
altogether,  has  largely  fallen  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  scientists  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  New  devices  and  variants  of 
old  formulas  are  constantly  offered.  The 
consumer  Is  always  ready  to  beUeve  that  add. 
Ing  a  simple  proprietary  liquor  or  tablet  to 
gasoline  can  produce  many  more  miles  per 
gallon,  or  that  a  powder  can  be  added  to 
the  cells  of  an  automobile  storage  battery  to 
prolong  their  effectiveness  or  revive  a  bat- 
tery that  is  dead.  Such  remedies  offer  as 
great  a  lure  as  Ponce  de  Leon's  quest  for  the 
fountain  of  youth,  and  nearly  as  great 
promise  of  reward  to  their  promoters. 

One  ol  the  most  spectacular  campaigns 
for  an  automotive  specialty  has  recently 
been  put  on  by  the  promoter  of  a  product 
caUed  battery  AD-xa  for  which  claims  were 
made: 

•Tlestores  to  active  service,  approximately 

70  percent  cf  discarded  'sulfated"  batteries." 

"Remember,  AD-X2  will  restore  your  dead 

battery,   providing   there   is   no   mechanical 

defect." 

"Satisfaction  guaranteed." 
"Lengthens  life   expectancy  of  new  bat- 
teries." 

"Extends  Ufe  of  mechanically  sound  oM 
batteries,  usually  discarded  because  of  'stUfa- 
tlon'." 

"Tou.  too,  can  make  substantial  savings 
with  battery  AD-X2.  Group  1  and  2  battery 
treatment,  93.  Or  use  our  reprocessed  bat- 
teries. Money-back  guarantee.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  for  price  list,  quantity  discounts 
and  address  of  nearest  distributor." 

The  subject  of  battery  additives  has  been 
Investigated  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  continuously  over  the  past  29 
years  at  the  request  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Biu-eau's  cumulative  findings, 
representing  results  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  difficult  a.nd  exactins;  laboratory  work,  are 
set  forth  In  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Circular  504.  which  up  until  recently,  at 
least,  has  been  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Washington.  D.  C, 
at  15  cents  a  copy. 

The  promoter  of  AD-XS,  however,  although 
admitting  that  the  product  was  essentially  a 
powder  mUture  of  sodium  sulfate  and  mag- 
nesium sulfate — epsom  salts — held  that  this 
battery  additive  had  a  certain  something 
that  the  Bm-eau  had  overlooked.  So  vocif- 
erous was  he  In  defense  of  his  product 
that  he  was  able  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee,  whose 
chairman  at  that  time  was  Senator  John 
Spakkuan  of  Alabama,  which  obtained  cer- 
tain facilities  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  the  carrying  out  of  tests 
aimed  at  refutation  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards' findings.  An  Impressive  news  release 
dated  December  18,  1952,  authorized  by  Sen- 
ator John  Sparkman.  briefly  summarized 
tests  conducted  on  AD-X2  at  Massachusetts 
institute  or  Technology  and  made  the  as- 
sertion that  the  MIT  findings  were  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  results  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Sparkman  committee's  release  favor- 
ing AD-X2  by  name  boasted  an  Impressive 
array  of  nsmes  In  supfKAt  of  its  position, 
including  those  of  Dr.  Keith  J.  Laldter,  of 
Catholic  University  of  America,  president 
James  R.  Klllian,  Jr..  of  MIT.  as  well  as 
MIT  professors:  Harold  C,  Weber,  profes- 
sor of  chemical  engineering.  George  Procter 
Wads  worth,  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
James  A.  BeatUe,  professor  of  physical 
chen^try. 

The  press  releases,  which  ran  to  some  30 
pages,  castigated  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  un- 
scientific and  unobjective.  In  typical  pub- 
licity-man fashion;  the  Bureau  was  alleged 
to  have  been  prejudiced,  unscientific,  super- 
ficial, and  hasty  In  its  unfavorable  findings 
on  the  product. 

Although  some  eight  controlled  series  of 
tests  were  cited  In  the  press  release,  includ- 
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Ing  two  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
release  stoutly  affirmed  that  only  the  MIT 
studies  could  be  considered  to  provide  the 
most  thorough  scientific  tests  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  battery  AD-X2.  The  press  re- 
lease announced  that  "the  results  of  this 
work  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  com- 
plete report  Is  well  worth  consulting  by  all 
who  wish  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  additive." 

Since  CR  subscribers  have  Indicated  con- 
siderable Interest  In  battery  additives  from 
time  to  time,  we  endeavored  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy report  and  the  other  supporting  data 
listed  as  source  material  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  In  preparing  Its  press 
release.  These  efforts  did  not  produce  any 
result.  After  considerable  letterwrltlng,  we 
finally  secured  permission  to  study  the  MIT 
report  at  the  Senate  conunlttee's  office  In 
Washington,    D.   C. 

When  we  were  finally  able  to  obtain  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  MIT  study,  we  could 
readily  understand  why  the  report  had  not 
been  published.  As  practical -minded  con- 
sumers will  readily  agree,  the  essential  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  from  a  properly 
conducted  scientific  study  of  the  product  Is 
sn  answer  to  the  questions:  Will  It  prolong 
the  life  of  an  automobile  battery  under  con- 
ditions of  normal  use,  or  not?  Will  it  re- 
vive a  dead  battery,  as  the  promoter  claimed? 
The  MIT  report  does  not  answer  either  of 
these  questions.  Indeed,  the  report  implied 
that  it  did  not  deal  with  these  aspects  by 
the  following  significant  statement  from  one 
of  the  participants  (Prof.  James  A.  Seattle ); 
"In  concliislon,  I  would  say  that  the  addi- 
tion of  AD-X2  certainly  does  have  an  effect 
on  the  behavior  of  a  lead  acid  battery.  From 
my  brief  contact  with  the  work,  I  cannot 
say  that  this  effect  Is  correlated  with  a  bene- 
ficial action  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nor- 
mal use  of  such  a  battery." 

It  further  turned  out  on  CR's  Investiga- 
tion that  the  press  release  purporting  to  up- 
hold the  demonstrated  effectiveness  of  bat- 
tery AD-X2  in  the  face  of  the  findings  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  that  the 
product  was  not  effective  was  not  based  on 
hearings  of  any  kind,  and  there  were  no 
records  of  the  taking  of  any  testimony.  In- 
deed, although  the  press  release  referred  to 
some  8  controlled  series  of  tests  that  had 
been  carried  out  on  the  product  (Including  2 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards)  and 
which  were  briefiy  discussed  or  referred  to 
in  the  press  release,  only  the  MIT  study  was 
available  for  consultation  by  members  of 
CR's  staff  at  the  committee's  offices. 

Oiir  letter  to  President  Klllian,  of  MIT, 
asking  whether  he  had  sanctioned  the  work 
at  MIT  In  full  knowledge  that  It  might  be 
used  In  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  scientific 
work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  brought  no  answer.  The  reason  for 
MIT's  failure  to  reply,  however,  was  readily 
apparent  when  the  files  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  turned  up  a  copy  of  a  letter 
purported  to  be  signed  by  Julius  Adams 
Stratton.  vice  president  and  provost  of  MIT. 
stating  that  "MIT  will  make  no  public  state- 
ment in  connection  with  this  Investigation." 
Furthermore,  the  letter  Included  the  state- 
ment that:  "•  •  •  there  ire  no  recommenda- 
tions Included  In  the  report,  nor  did  our 
group  arrive  at  any  definitive  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  value  of  the 
product." 

Jiut  why  a  great  educational  Institution 
would  lend  Its  name  to  such  an  operation  Is 
a  little  hard  to  understand. 

As  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
pointed  out  in  its  carefully  reasoned,  de- 
tached, and  objective  report  on  this  subject 
prepared  for  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  MIT  test 
results  themselves  were  not  necessarily  In 
conflict  with  the  National  Bureau  of  SUnd- 
»rd8'  findings,  because  the  experlmenUl 
condiUona  of  the  MIT  tesU  and  the  immedi- 


ate objectives  of  the  test  were  appreciably 
different  from  those  employed  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  What  the  MIT 
report  did  show  was  that  AD-X2  had  an 
appreciable  effect  of  sorts  In  certain  highly 
limited  aspects  of  the  action  of  storage  bat- 
tery cells,  and  these  were  not  aspects  that 
assured  a  substantial  or  Important  extension 
of  battery  Ufe  or  the  ability  of  the  battery 
to  start  a  car.  Conceivably,  this  may  be  of 
some  theoretical  interest  in  some  quarters, 
but  as  the  MIT  report  clearly  implied,  this 
test  was  not  undertaken  to  demonstrate  and 
did  not  demonstrate  that  the  product  had 
any  effectiveness  in  the  hands  of  the  ordi- 
nary consumer  who  wotUd  in  accordance 
with  the  promoter's  claims,  wish  to  use  the 
product  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  storage  bat- 
tery or  restore  one  that  has  gone  dead. 

That  80  many  sources,  including  high  Gov- 
ernment officials,  were  taken  in  by  the  hocus- 
pocus  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of 
AD-X2  Is  amazing  in  this  scientific  day  and 
age.  a  day  when  the  aim  of  governmental 
publicity  has  been  to  Increase,  not  decrease, 
the  respect  in  which  the  public  holds  scien- 
tific men  and  governmental  scientific 
bureaus.  The  political  aspects  of  the  mat- 
ter, however,  are  outside  the  scope  of  CR's 
concern.  After  careful  study  of  all  the  find- 
ings involved  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  at  considerable  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, we  wish  to  assure  consumers  that  the 
position  outlined  In  CR's  1962  Annual 
Cxmiulatlve  Bulletin  that  "battery  dopes  do 
not  produce  the  results  their  promoters 
claim"  is  still  valid;  nothing  reported  as  done 
In  the  tests  at  MIT  seems  to  call  for  a  re- 
versal of  this  Judgment,  or  to  give  good 
reason  to  change  It.  Until  the  MIT  re- 
searchers publish  their  findings  in  a  repu- 
table scientific  Journal  and  so  subject  them 
to  open,  unrestricted  criticism  of  experts  in 
the  field  of  electrochemistry,  consumers  are 
Justified  In  assuming  that  proof  has  not  been 
established  that  AD-X2  la  In  a  different 
category  from  other  products  of  the  sodiimi 
sulfate-magneslum  sulfate  type  that  have 
been  found  Ineffective  In  the  past. 


H.  R.  157 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  time  the  statement 
I  presented  last  Monday,  April  20,  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  H,  R.  167.  The 
statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  desire  to  first  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  courtesy  In  permitting  me  to 
submit  this  statement  in  favor  of  H.  R.  167, 
which  provides  that  tax  on  admissions  shall 
not  apply  to  admissions  to  a  moving-picture 
theater.  Realizing  as  I  do  the  tremendously 
burdensome  schedule  this  committee  faces, 
I  shall  try  to  make  my  presentation  as  brief 
and  pertinent  as  possible. 

In  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the  mo- 
tion-picture theaters  of  the  country  should 
be  exempted  from  the  admissions  tax,  I  have 
examined  all  the  evidence  obtainable.  Au- 
thoritative financial  statements  and  reports 
revealing  the  disastrous  economic  situation 
afflicting  the  movie-theater  owners  and  em- 
ployees have  already  been  presented  to  the 
committee,  and  I  am  not  going  to  Intrude 
upon  your  busy  time  by  repeating  them  all. 
In  the  absence  of  any  creditable  contradic- 
tory financial  evidenoe,  X  think  it  Is  reason- 


able to  accept  the  figures  already  introduced 
as  l>eing  fundamentally  true.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  of 
these  figxires  will  demonstrate  that  the 
movie-theater  industry  is  very  sick  finan- 
cially and  In  real  danger  of  disappearing,  par- 
ticularly from  our  smaller  American  com- 
munities, unless  relief  from  the  present  Fed- 
eral 20-percent  admission  tax  is  promptly 
given. 

The  facU  that  have  been  disclosed  here 
reveal  that  since  1946  a  total  of  5.038  thea- 
ters have  l>een  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  1953  theaters 
closed  at  the  rate  of  3  daily.  Unless  movie 
theaters  are  exempted  from  this  tax.  It 
seems  clear  that  at  least  5,347  more  theaters, 
or  29.2  percent  of  all  the  theaters  now  open. 
will  be  driven  out  of  business  during  the  next 
12  months.  I  am  sure  that  the  members 
of  this  Committee  wUl  agree  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  admissions  tax,  or  of  any  tax 
program.  Is  not  to  destroy  or  force  the  dis- 
integration of  American  business. 

I  think  you  will  also  agree  that  a  thorough 
study  of  the  situation  wlU  show  that  the  un- 
fortunate financial  desperation  surrounding 
the  movie  theater  people  has  developed 
through  no  faxilt  of  their  own.  The  out- 
standing cause  of  the  industry's  theatened 
collai>se  is  the  20  percent  Federal  admission 
tax,  which  by  preempting  for  the  Treasin^ 
most  of  what  would  have  been  a  normal 
price  rise  in  theater  tickets  during  the  post- 
war Inflation  period,  financially  embarrassed 
the  theaters  and  precipitated  them  Into  crip- 
pling economies  that  reduced  their  attrac- 
tiveness as  places  of  public  entertainment. 
Thus,  they  have  been  made  practically  help- 
less and  vulnerable  before  their  modern  new 
tax-free  competitor,  television.  I  think  that 
It  is  quite  pertinent  to  remember  that  be- 
fore the  Inflation  period,  the  movies  were 
without  serious  competition  as  the  peoples' 
principal  soiu-ce  of  entertainment. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  do  not  wish  to 
impose  unduly  upon  your  time.  I  realize 
full  well  that  complete  Information  on  the 
entire  history  of  the  economic  circumstances 
adversely  affecting  the  movie  theater  indus- 
try is  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee, 
and  I  am  confident  It  will  be  accorded  your 
thorough  consideration.  I  feel  sxire  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  when  you 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  summarizing 
and  scrutinizing  all  the  competent  evidence, 
you  will  favorably  report  this  measure  to  ex- 
tend admissions  tax  relief  to  the  movie 
theater  Industry  and  employees,  because 
otherwise,  this  traditionally  American  enter- 
tainment business  cannot  survive. 


The  Military  Supply  Maoa|;enient  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  Hxw  Totx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
military  supply  management  program  is 
the  biggest  business  in  the  world.  It  is 
concerned  with  planning  of  require- 
ments, piuvhasing,  storing,  distributing, 
and  issuing  all  the  materials  handled  by 
the  Defense  Establishment.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  program  is  to  see 
that  the  soldier  in  the  field  has  the  ma- 
terial in  adequate  quantities  of  the  right 
type  at  the  right  time  to  fight  a  war.  In 
time  of  emergency,  the  program  must 
be  done  regardless  of  cost  or  sacrifice. 
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m  pMoettaM.  «  dtffMrtnt  eondiUon  m>- 
pU«t— luppUw  muat  bt  mustertd  to  lup. 
port  a  standlni  anny  m  MonomloaUy 
and  a«  •fflolantly  aa  poMlbte. 

Today'!  world  situation  prostnU  ntt- 
thtr  altuaUon.  11m  Unlttd  atattt  muat 
aohievt  a  aute  of  mlUtary  pi«par«dnan 
which  must  bo  maintained  for  an  in- 
danmu  pariod,  Tht  hlih  costs  of  dolnt 
•0  Is  dralnlnff  our  economic  system  so 
much  that  we  cannot  say  to  the  miUtary, 
"Do  this  regardless  of  cost.**  A  mlllUry 
supply  system  must  be  devised  which 
must  get  more  of  our  Government  ex* 
pendlture  of  tax  money  than  ever  before. 
The  exlsUng  mlUUry  supply  system 
18  the  result  of  years  of  development.  It 
is  made  up  of  practices  developed  over 
more  than  160  years.  After  World  War 
I  the  supply  system  machinery  evolved 
certain  refinements.  World  War  n  pro- 
duced some  more  changes.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Security  Act  gave 
our  Qovemment  more  powers  for 
streamlining  the  military  machine. 

During  the  82d  Congress  another  sub- 
committee conducted  a  very  extensive 
inquiry  to  determine  how  well  our  mili- 
tary supply  system  was  operaUng.  What 
they  found  is  a  matter  of  voluminous 
record.  Some  of  that  record  does  not 
read  too  well.  Many  recommendations 
were  made  and  several  constructive  steps 
were  taken  to  conect  acknowledged  de- 
ficiencies. We  are  informed  that  this 
process  has  been  a  slow  and  painful  one. 
Also.  It  has  left  much  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  decided  to  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
promote  more  efBcient  and  uniform  mili- 
tary supply  management  by  amending 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1946.    As 
chairman  of  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  Important,  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done 
to  streamline  the  organisation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  order  to  clarify 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  resolving  the  battle  of  committees  in 
the  Pentagon.    Top  policy  in  the  Penta- 
gon under  the  present  setup  must  screen 
through     lajrers    of    committees     and 
through  boards  which  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  own  previous  decisions.    Occasion- 
ally, the  members  of  the  boards  get  so 
tied  up  among  themselves  in  resolving 
policy  Issues  that  the  resulting  product 
Is  usually  ineffectuaL    The  bill  being  in- 
troduced  today   wUl.   if  enacted,  first, 
abolish  the  Munitions  Board.    Second,  it 
establishes  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Supply,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.    Third,  it  transfers  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Muni- 
tions Board  and  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.    It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  a  more  direct  hand  in 
policy  formulation  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary supply  management. 

This  bill  does  not  automatically  canc^ 
the  institution,  the  organization,  or  the 
staffs  which  work  for  the  Munitions 
Board.  The  regulations  made,  orders  is- 
sued, or  other  actions  taken  by  the  Mu- 
nitions Board,  moreover,  are  to  remain 
In  effect  until  modified,  repealed,  or 
superseded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  is  given  the  power  to  re- 


vamp the  ortanliation  worklni  for  the 
Munitions  Board  In  any  way  which  he 
■eai  at.  In  order  to  oarry  out  hU  dutlei 
without  rastrloUva  iHlslatlon, 

4wiP.:.P*^S*''  *  ^^  ^  amphastoe  that 
urn  bUl  will  not  Nt  up  a  fourth  supply 
••nrlot  In  the  Dafense  Department,  it 
does  not  set  un  an  operatlni  supply 
agency  In  the  onee  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  because  that  offloe  must  remain 
a  strong  and  effecUve  policy  headquar- 
ters to  guide  the  mlUtary  affairs  of  our 
Nation. 

The  NaUonal  Security  Act  was  ad- 
mirably conceived,  but  weaknesses 
either  actual  or  apparent,  have  fre- 
quently made  amendments  necessary 
In  the  past  as  tliey  do  now.  Without 
Interfeiing  with  the  basic  philosophy  of 
this  act.  this  bill  clarifies  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  need  for 
which  became  apparent  as  the  "sep- 
arately administered"  department  the- 
ory produced  conflicting  responsibilities 
by  the  Secretary,  the  service  depart- 
ments and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

This  bill  further  clarifies  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  field 
of  supply  management  in  a  statement 
describing  eight  specific  duUes  which  he 
shall  perform.     They  are: 

First  Develop  standardized  proce- 
dures and  forms  for  supply  and  service 
functions  of  the  military  departments. 
Second.  Eliminate  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  the  supply  activities 
within  and  among  the  military  depart- 
ments in  the  fields  of  production,  pro- 
curement, warehousing,  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Third.  Develop  unified  logistic  organ- 
izations overseas. 

Fourth.  Develop  a  milform  system  of 
supply  accounting  at  depot,  post,  camp, 
station,  base,  and  Installation  level  oii 
a  quantitative  and  monetary  basis  except 
for  supplies  and  property  afloat  or  with 
troop  units,  where  periodic  quantitative 
inventories  only  shall  be  required. 

Fifth.  Develop  a  uniform  system  for 
flnancing  stocks  of  common-use  stand- 
ard-stock items  through  stock -revolving 
funds. 

Sixth.  Expedite  development  of  the 
single-catalog  system  required  by  the 
Defense  Cataloging  and  Standardization 
Act  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  to  com- 
pletion within  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act. 

Seventh.  Prescribe  a  program  to  sjrs- 
tematize  scrap  recovery,  redistribution 
of  excess  materials,  and  surplus  disposal, 
and  to  coordinate  such  program  within 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Kighth.  Provide  for  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  a  professional  corps  of 
supply  personnel  within  each  military 
department 

The  last  section  of  my  bill  is  con- 
cerned with  the  granting  of  broader  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  selection,  promotion,  and  transfer  of 
officers  from  the  armed  services  to  duty 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries  of  Etefense.  Section  202  (c)  (2) 
of  the  National  Security  Act  actually 
limits  the  Secretary's  use  of  officers  from 
the  armed  services  to  duty  only  as  per- 
sonal   aides.      In    actual    practice,    a 


broader  InUrpreUUon  has  been  plaeed 
on  this,  1  am  Informed,  howtver.  that 
the  Secretary  sUU  feels  that  they  have 
no  control  ovar  the  panonnal  assigned 
to  that  offloe.  For  the  most  part  many 
of  the  officers  assigned  to  that  ofBoe  feal 
that  they  have  been  pkotd  away  from 
the  purely  military  acUvlUes  for  which 
they  were  trained  and  on  which  promo- 
tions arc  based.  No  doubt  the  Seore- 
tary's  Influence  In  requesting  oapabla 
oflkars  must  be  impressive  In  the  Defense 
Bstabllshment.  his  range  to  select  from 
Is  limited  to  those  ofBoers  who  are  "avalU 
able."  I  believe  this  blU  offers  a  remedy 
to  that  situation. 


Hoase  Bill  4393 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OSORCIA 

IH  TOT  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESDfTATIVSa 

Wednesday.  AprU  22.  1953 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  Introduced  House  bill,  H.  R.  4393. 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

This  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
an  exemption  from  Federal  income  Ux 
of  money  spent  by  schoolteachers,  and 
members  of  any  other  profession,  for 
ordinary  and  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  his  profession,  or  for  making  him- 
self better  qualified  to  carry  on  his  pro- 
fession, or  for  increasing  his  pay  or  re- 
muneration derived  from  his  profession. 
The  bill  provid*»s  that  this  income-tax 
exemption  shall  begin  January  1,  1953, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  present 
taxable  year. 

Under  the  bill  this  Federal  income-tax 
exemption  for  these  specified  educa- 
tional expenses  is  provided  specifically 
for  the  teaching  profession,  the  members 
of  which  probably  constitute  the  largest 
group  of  any  profession  who  by  custom 
or  requirements  spend  substantial  sums 
of  money  regularly  to  better  equip  them- 
selves to  carry  on  their  profession.  How- 
ever, the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not 
limited  or  restricted  to  schoolteachers, 
but  extend  to  members  of  other  profes- 
sions, such  as  doctors,  dentists,  and 
scientists,  who  find  it  necessary  to  attend 
from  time  to  time  institutes,  and  other 
study  courses  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  medical  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries, and  to  be  able  to  utilize  them 
and  to  pass  on  the  benefits  of  these 
discoveries  and  modern  improvements 
to  the  public. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  this  ex- 
emption to  policemen  or  sheriffs  who 
attend  such  specialized  courses  of  study 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Academy  in  Washington,  and  to  such 
professional  people  as  are  required,  or 
who  customarily  take  special  courses  to 
increase  their  knowledge  or  to  improve 
technique  in  the  particular  profession 
concerned. 

Schoolteachers,  especially,  find  it 
necessary  to  spend  considerable  sums  <rf 
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money  after  they  have  prepared  them- 
•elvaa  Initially  for  tht  profaHlon  of 
•ohool  teaehlni  by  Meurinf  a  ooUege  or 
university  detrte.  Often  they  are  rt« 
quired  to  take  summer  oouraai  or  re* 
fresher  ooutmi  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 

gfrlodlc  Inoreaaei  In  salary,  and  further 
dueementa  art  offered  In  the  way  of 
•alary  Inoreaaas  to  thoic  obtalniaf  mag> 
ler's  or  doctor's  detreat. 

Although  the  Federal  Oovernment  hat 
for  years  granted  Income  tax  exemption 
to  buslnets  ptople  and  corporations  for 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenaas  paid  or 
Incurred  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, no  exemption  has  as  yet  been 
granted  to  aehooltaachert,  college  pro- 
fessors, or  other  professional  people  who 
find  It  necessary.  In  order  to  meet  the 
standards  of  their  profession,  to  spend 
money  at  more  or  less  regular  Intervals 
for  supplemental  education. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  can  be  successfully 
argued  or  malntatoed  that  the  Qovem- 
ment should  allow  income  tax  exemption 
for  money  spent  by  a  businessman  for 
such  things  as  railroad  tickets,  plane 
fare,  hotel  bills,  or  a  steak  dinner  for  a 
customer  or  group  of  customers,  and 
base  the  exemption  on  business  expense, 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  an  income  tax 
exemption  to  a  schoolteacher  or  other 
professional  person  for  necessary  and 
reasonable  educational  expense  Incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  necessary 
standards,  or  better  qualifying  himself 
to  carry  on  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

I  feel  that  too  long  our  Government 
has  delayed  in  doing  the  fair  and  Just  act 
of  placing  professional  people  on  the 
same  basis  as  business  and  Industry.  It 
is  high  time  that  this  discrimination 
should  be  eliminated,  and  I  urge  the 
Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  upon  this  legislation.  It  will  be 
an  act  of  simple  Justice,  and  I  urge  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the  bill. 


Geerfe  StimpseB,  a  Tribal e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBMTATXVSB 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  195i 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  23.  1953,  is  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  last  book.  enUtled  "A  Book  About 
American  Politics,"  published  by  George 
SUmpson  before  he  died. 

George  Stimpson  probably  had  more 
friends  In  this  Capitol  City  than  any 
other  newspaperman  or  publisher.  But 
no  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  a 
tribute  to  him  than  Charley  Grefe.  who 
was  his  faithful  companion,  fellow 
worker,  and  researcher  for  18  years.  All 
of  those  in  this  House  who  remember 
George  Stimpson  with  deep  affection  will 
want  to  read  the  following  article  by 
Charles  A.  Grefe: 

His  CKKATB9T  Stobt  Nkvbi  Told 
(By   Charles   A.   Orefe) 

When  an  author  of  factual  material  whose 
books    aggregate   almost   a   mUlion   copies 
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tbroughottt  the  toad  nevsr  told  hU  oublle 
about  the  one  thing  hs  alwayi  wealed  to 
wrtM,  11  u  siiher  bseause  of  SMdesty  that 
he  did  no\  do  to  or  bsoeuse  that  story  was 
saored  10  aim.  In  ths  eass  of  Oeorge  BUmp- 
•on  It  was  both.  Th«  tlory  wm  iht  basts  (or 
hk  all-eonsumtag  awe  o(  Nature,  and  u»- 
W»»V!^  1^  to  his  wHUai  A  Book  About 
th«  Bible  (■arper's,  1»M),  a  work  that  wUl 
undoublsdly  live  as  long  es  ObrUtlaalty  will 

IB  the  solltuds  of  a  small  oBoe  la  th«  Na- 
tional 9nm  Building  in  Washington,  D.  Oh 
be  told  that  InapU-lng  story  only  to  hU  ssosl 
inumats  friends.  In  alnoit  to  yean  ot  my 
adult  lUe  I  know  at  only  two  Umss  that  hs 
NgiUed  hU  llatanen  with  it.  With  a  voles 
aa  warm  and  soft  as  moss,  reflscting  ths  un- 
spsakabls  apprahsnslon  ot  sariy  youth, 
OsoTffs  Stimpson  would  lean  baek  in  his 
rlcksty  chair  and  tsll  how  hs  onos  watohsd 
hU  tathsr  standing  at  ths  kltohsn  door  ot 
thslr  Jonss  County  farm  In  Iowa  at  ths  vary 
hslfht  of  a  lats-summsr  thundsrstorm.  AU 
though  but  7  or  t  ysars  old,  hs  stood  stock 
sUU.  liks  a  pointer,  isst  hs  dUturb  his  father, 
whoss  face  was  wrought  with  doep  llnss  of 
anzlsty.  Outslds  ths  vshsmsnt  g\isti  of  wind 
whipped  ths  oom  msrcllsssly.  Ths  wheat 
trembled  like  nerrous  cola.  At  this  point 
Stimpson  motioned  with  his  weU-tapered,  al- 
most majestic  hands,  imitating  the  quiver- 
ing crops. 

'Ill  never  forget  my  father'i  face  etched 
against  the  ink-black  clouds  in  the  distance. 
I  could  hear  him  miunble  something.  Z 
dldnt  understand,  then.  And  I  dared  not 
ask.  But  to  him  the  loss  of  that  crop  spelled 
disaster.  Tes,  if  that  wheat  and  com  teoke 
to  the  ground  it  would  mean  a  whole  winter 
of  existence  without  income.  I  sensed  It. 
But  I  didn't  say  a  thing.  I  saw  the  wheat 
and  corn  swaying,  bending  closer  and  closer 
to  the  ground.  My  father's  chest  rose  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  It  straightened  a  little. 
Then  he  seemed  crushed  again  when  an- 
other  furious  blast  drove  everything  closer 
to  the  breaking  point.  I  stood  there  help- 
lessly, watching  my  father  gripped  in  con- 
vulsive fear,  expending  nervous  energy  un- 
til at  last  the  storm  subsided.  Then,  heavy 
as  lead,  he  finally  turned  from  the  door  to 
plimk  down  on  a  kitchen  chair,  burying  his 
face  In  his  hands.  Hs  couldn't  speak.  But 
he  was  grateful  that  the  crop  was  spared. 
The  ordeal  had  exhausted  him  completely. 
Tea.  someday  I'm  going  to  write  that  story." 

The  mumbled  "Thank  God"  of  his  father 
set  George  to  wonder  about  the  Almighty, 
and  armed  with  his  first  Bible  he  questioned 
and  examined  the  Gospel  with  analytical 
interest.  He  was  the  most  Christlike  per- 
S(»  his  friends  ever  knew.  He  studied  the 
Bible  dally  and  his  book  about  it  was  hailed 
by  all  denominations.  Llks  himself  in  his 
path  through  life,  that  work  elicited  noth- 
ing but  praise  from  the  clergy  and  laymen 
alike. 

In  fairness  and  gentleness  Stimpson  had 
no  peer.  No  matter  If  a  majority  consensus 
was  in  o^xieltlon,  what  was  Just  was  always 
his  cause.  At  an  Indiana  university  he  drew 
severe  criticism  for  exposing  pseudo  college 
professors  on  the  faculty  who  had  tunneled 
their  way  In  with  faked  accreditation  papers. 
Although  sxispended  for  a  while,  George  was 
reinstated  without  prejudice.  The  fakers 
were  dismissed. 

When  George  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1923  he  was  quite  a  ponderous  young  man 
of  over  200  pounds,  with  classic  Grecian 
lines  on  his  face  surmounted  by  an  unruly 
and  incongruent  pompadour  through  which 
he  frequently  ran  his  finely  shaped,  tapered 
fingers.  His  blue  eyes  radiated  a  warmth 
that  made  even  strangers  feel  as  if  they  had 
known  him  for  years.  Those  eyes  completely 
masked  the  questioning  nature  of  the  man, 
and  it  always  astonished  everyone  that  one 
so  insatiably  eager  for  new  and  curious  facts 
and  who  exploded  more  alleged  iiistortcal 


asyths  thaa  aaybody  else  aeeer  eatertaiaed 
one  grala  o(  suspioioa  toward  any  huouus 
belnf.  Without  esaggeraUon,  it  ean  be  said 
that  his  inAnlte  trust  la  peeple  eost  him 
eloss  to  110,000, 

His  assaalni  modesty  was  uablemished 
evea  atter  he  Moasse  tassous  as  aa  author 
and  eoaAdaat  or  Presideais  aad  high  Qov- 
erameat  odtotals.  Me  wee  as  much  ot  aa 
unout  gem  when  he  was  presMent  ot  the 
National  Presa  Olub— Itta-tt— es  when  he 
read  and  rei«a«  his  Bible  in  the  eornftelda 
ot  Jonss  Oounty,  Iowa.  Ula  Inquiry  into  the 
state  ot  health  ot  a  oolored  Janitor  wm  as 
itnulne  as  when  he  aUed  the  same  questioa 
of  ths  Chief  JuiUoe  ot  the  tlnl%ed  States. 
the  Speaker  ot  the  Bouat  of  BepreeenUtivea. 
or  any  ot  the  IntamationaUy  tamoua  leaden 
in  and  out  ot  Coitgreia  who  were  close 
friends.  At  times  hit  intense  interest  in 
people  grew  to  alarming  proporUona.  For 
weeks  after  readUxg  various  works  by  and  on 
Robert  Bums,  and  despite  the  tact  that  the 
great  poet's  period  ot  disastrous  penury 
ended  in  his  death  more  than  a  century  ago, 
George  actually  worried  about  Bums.  Had 
hs  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Immortal  poet, 
George  would  have  helped  him  finanolaUy. 

Because  of  hU  generosity  George  sttracted 
many  strai>ge  characters  who  not  only  took 
him  for  an  easy  mark  but  his  friends  as 
well.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
leam  2  days  after  having  loaned  the  fare 
to  the  west  coast  to  one  of  these  moochers 
tliat  the  same  Individual  had  borrowed  the 
identical  eum  for  the  same  purpoee  from 
one  of  George's  close  friends  by  using  his 
name.  George  promptly  relmbxursed  the 
friends,  as  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  loan.  When  on  rare  occasions 
somebody  did  remit  George  actually  ap- 
peared embarrassed  by  accepting  the  repay- 
ment. One  Individual,  never  lacking  a  pend- 
ing big-deal  story,  managed  to  touch  George 
in  a  most  unabashed  manner  for  16  years. 
"Can't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  him."  George 
would  say.  adding.  "I  think  he  Is  mentally 
ill;  poor  fellow." 

In  the  late  twenties,  when  already  a  well- 
known  figure  on  Capitol  HiU  where  he  Uved 
In  the  George  Washington  Inn,  George  casu- 
ally met  a  Scandinavian  who  lightly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  some  Lincoln  curios  and 
that  he  lived  In  the  house  where  Lincoln  died. 
George  learned  that  everything  the  man 
said  was  authentic.  The  Scandinavlaa 
wanted  to  sell  "aU  dat  yunk."  He  needed 
the  money.  But  George  advised  the  man 
to  sit  tight  and  not  sell  piecemeal  to  i»ivata 
collectors.  Systematically  he  puttered 
around  his  congressional  friends  llks  a  bxmj 
possum.  A  bUl  was  Introduced  In  Congress 
authoridng  the  purchase  of  the  houss  and 
the  cxirlos.  So  far  several  million  people 
have  been  through  It,  and  many  more  wUl 
be  able  to  see  the  place  where  one  of  our 
great  national  tragedies  ended,  all  because  ot 
George  Stlmpson's  consuming  Intwreet  In 
history. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  that  a 
scholar  must  of  necessity  be  deadly  serious 
at  all  times.  Stimpson  had  an  effervescent 
sense  of  humor.  When  he  was  an  active 
newspaperman  as  well  as  an  established  au- 
thor, the  ofBce  in  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing had  a  somewhat  steady  infiux  of  free 
books  for  reviewing  purposes  or  of  books 
that  the  publishers  thought  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  George.  Many,  of  course,  could 
not  qualify  for  a  permanent  niche  on  the 
overcrowded  shelves  and  available  fioor  space. 
At  times  he  would  simply  give  them  to  some 
of  the  numerous  visitors.  More  often,  how- 
ever, he'd  walk  to  one  of  several  open-air 
book  stalls  loaded  with  dog-eared  volumes 
and  signs  of  10  cents  or  25  cents  per  copy. 
Having  coyly  deposited  a  brand  new  S3 .50 
work  on  the  10-cent  tatle,  George  would 
saunter  inside  to  hear  the  agitated  pur- 
chaser argue  with  a  clerk  about  who  had 
the  right  to  buy  and  a  subsequent  dispute 
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between  the  manager  and  a  clerk  as  to  who 
wa«  responsible  for  putting  a  valuable  book 
tor  sale  on  the  10-cent  table,  and  so  on. 

When.  In  1987,  diabetes  struck  Its  first 
telling  blow  In  the  form  of  an  unexpected 
diabetic  coma,  Oeorge  Insisted  on  being  hos- 
pitalized In  a  private  Institution  although 
he  was  entitled  to  Government  facilities  as 
a  World  War  I  veteran.  "So  long  as  I  can 
pay  my  own  way  I'm  not  going  to  burden 
the  Government  with  my  Ills,"  he  said.  Yet 
be  was  never  critical  of  those  who  received 
pensions  for  phony  disabilities.  He  himself 
would  have  none  of  it,  even  though  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  spent  close  to  $7,000  in 
doctor  and  hospital  bills. 

Pate's  irony  nudged  him  on  numerous 
occasions.  As  the  diabetes  exacted  Its  grad- 
ual and  irrevocable  toll,  and  George  lost 
weight  and  strength,  all  sorts  of  honors  and 
lucrative  offers  came  to  him.  A  group  of 
congressional  leaders  had  persuaded  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  to  name  Stlmpson  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.  George's  knowledge  of 
it  came  too  late  to  Intervene.  "I'd  be  read- 
ing all  the  books  Instead  of  attending  to 
my  duties,"  he  said.  P.  D.  R.'s  death  occvirred 
before  he  could  sign  the  commission,  al- 
though It  was  ready.  Several  publishing 
firms  proffered  him  top-notch  positions  with 
salaries  up  to  (SS.OOO  a  year.  Once  a  move 
was  made  to  name  him  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Folger  Shakespearean  Library  since 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of 
Shakespeare  and  had  accumulated  material 
for  a  projected  book  about  his  subject  for 
over  30  years.  But  George  either  turned  the 
offers  down,  stopped  such  moves  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  them,  or  recommended  somebody 
else.  He  could  not  accept  such  offers,  he 
felt,  because  he  was  not  physically  able  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office. 

In  later  years  when  diabetes  slowly  but 
with  unmistakable  determination  deprived 
George  of  his  eyesight  these  offers,  to  his 
close  friends,  seemed  all  the  more  painful. 
When  friends  suggested  accepting  an  offer. 
assuring  him  that  they'd  do  the  legwork,  he 
would  brush  them  aside.  With  his  velvety 
voice  be  explained  that  "it  wouldn't  be  right" 
to  try  fooling  the  public  into  believing  that 
he  did  it  all,  when  he  was  really  completely 
unable  physically  to  do  so.  He  never  roee 
above  himself  or  others,  and  so  he  could  not 
imagine  that  his  name  alone  was  valuable, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  hav- 
ing others  do  the  spadework. 

He  enjoyed  a  Joke  on  himself  probably 
more  than  anything  else.  One  day  the  man- 
ager of  the  George  Washington  Inn — where 
be  lived  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
phoned  George  at  the  office.  The  check 
Oeorge  had  given  the  man  for  the  rent  had 
been  returned.  Yes;  the  check  was  made  out 
In  the  proper  order  and  for  the  exact  amount 
due.  The  bank's  slip  attached  to  the  check 
was  marked:  "No  such  account."  He  bad 
signed  It  George  Washington. 

In  the  early  days  of  radio,  when  crystal 
seU  were  still  the  magic  thing,  George  Stlmp- 
son became  the  first  individual  to  conduct 
a  radio  quiz  program.  It  was  in  1924.  The 
station,  WRC  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  For 
over  a  decade  he  handled  scientific  material 
and  a  Question  Box  for  the  Pathfinder  mag- 
azine, meantime  getting  his  early  works  pub- 
lished, like  Nuggets  of  Knowledge,  Uncom- 
mon BCnowledge,  Things  Worth  Knowing, 
Popular  Questions  Answered,  et  cetera.  In 
1933  he  returned  to  straight  newsi>aper  work 
although  he  continued  his  quest  for  odd 
facts.  In  the  cluttered  little  office,  lined 
with  books  In  a  helter-skelter  fashion,  he 
had  stuffed  files  with  such  things  as  infor- 
mation on  cures  for  hiccoughs,  the  origin 
of  "a  100  percent  American,"  and  proof  that 
John  Paul  Jones  never  said  "I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight." 

In  1946,  the  year  after  his  book  about  the 
Bible  was  published,  he  brought  out  A  Book 
About  A  Tho\isand  Things.  It  became  a 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  with  over 


600,000  copies  going  into  that  many  homes 
in  one  swoop.  It  is  used  extensively  by  those 
who  now  conduct  radio  and  television  quiz 
programs.  So  is  his  Information  Roundup, 
and  his  more  classic  works  about  history  and 
politics. 

The  latter.  A  Book  About  American  Poli- 
tics, reposes  in  the  library  of  none  other  than 
President  Eisenhower.  It  was  sent  him  by 
Stlmpeon  long  before  the  NATO  conunander 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  In  his 
letter  of  thanks  the  President  wrote  that  he 
was  taking  the  book  with  him  on  his  plane 
back  to  the  States.  Adlai  Stevenson  also 
got  a  complimentary  copy;  so  did  ex-Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Herbert  Hoover.  The 
latter  thanked  George  for  having  set  the 
record  straight  about  "grass  growing  in  the 
streets"  and  "prosperity  being  Just  around 
the  corner." 

It  was  a  sunny  Friday  afternoon  late  in 
September  that  George  and  two  intimate 
friends  had  lunch  in  the  National  Press 
Building.  Many  of  the  things  he  liked  so  well 
he  could  not  eat  because  of  his  illness.  His 
eyes  were  so  poor  that  one  had  to  put  George's 
hand  with  fountain  pen  In  it  on  checks  for 
htm  to  sign.  He  remarked  that  he'd  gladly 
pay  a  doctor  a  thousand  dollars  if  he  could 
only  furnish  George  with  the  name  of  his 
overall  aUment  beside  the  dread  diabetes. 
Nobody  earned  it.  That  night,  September 
26,  1952,  he  was  stricken  with  cerebral 
thrombosis.    Next  day  he  was  no  more. 

Never  a  single  voice  arose  to  say  that 
Stlmpson  was  not  a  man  of  noble  purposes, 
wholly  unselfish,  and  a  source  of  Inspiration 
to  the  thousands  who  luew  him  personally. 
Many  share  the  distinction  of  being  better 
men  for  having  known  him.  When  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  his  native  Anamosa,  Iowa,  all 
the  stores  and  shops  were  closed  in  honor  of 
its  most  illustrious  son  who,  at  the  age  of 
56,  still  left  so  much  undone,  and  had  never 
published  the  story  he  always  wanted  to 
write  some  day,  his  greatest  story  never  told. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  If«W  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  been  saying 
many  of  the  things  that  are  now  so  well 
said  in  the  next  article  which  appeared 
in  the  April  19,  1953,  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine This  Week.  The  arUcle  is  most 
interesting  and  timely.  I  tnist  that  our 
colleagues  will  take  time  to  read  it: 

The  Sovnr  Plot  To  Steai,  Iran 
(By  Lev  VasUlev  as  told  to  Donald  Robinson) 
(Ex-Soviet  economist  Lev  Vaslliev  spent 
over  6  years  in  Iran.  A  graduate  of  the 
Academy  of  Economics  in  Moscow,  he  became 
one  of  the  foremost  economists  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  serving  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
directing  factory  construction  in  the  Far 
East  and,  during  World  War  II,  running  a 
munitions  plant  in  the  Ukraine.  Then,  in 
November  1943.  he  was  ordered  to  Teheran 
to  take  charge  of  the  United  States  lend-lease 
deliveries  via  Iran  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
this  capacity,  and  later  as  head  of  a  Soviet 
transportation  company  in  Iran,  he  was  in- 
volved in  espionage  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities for  his  country.  But  in  1950,  Vaslliev 
got  fed  up;  he  fied  Iran  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
and  made  his  way  to  Western  Europe.  At 
present  he  is  living  in  the  United  States.) 


The  Soviet  Union  would  not  have  to  go  to 
war  to  seize  the  oil  riches  of  the  Middle  Bast. 
The  Blremlin  has  a  secret  plan  to  get  it* 
hands  on  the  fabuloiu  resources  of  this  cru- 
cial region  without  war.  I  know.  I  helped 
put  the  plan  into  operation  in  Iran. 

This  plan  is  something  for  you  to  think — 
and  worry — about.  The  day  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
gets  control  of  the  Middle  East,  you,  your 
family,  and  every  other  American  family  will 
be  In  serious  danger.  With  the  oil  and  the 
alrbases  of  the  Middle  East  at  Its  disposal, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  practically  invin- 
cible in  its  drive  to  dominate  the  world. 

A  situation  as  explosive  as  this  can  change 
from  moment  to  moment.  But  at  this  wrlt- 
tlng,  the  fate  of  Iran  is  hanging  in  the 
balance. 

Early  in  January  1049,  a  meeting  of  the 
top  Soviet  diplomats  in  Iran  was  held  behind 
locked  doors  in  the  Russian  Embassy  In 
Teheran.  My  boss.  Ivan  V.  Sadchikov,  then 
and  now  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Iran, 
presided. 

"Comrades."  Sadchikov  stated,  "something 
must  be  done  about  the  Shah.  So  long  as  he 
lives.  Iran  will  never  go  Communist." 

"Then  he  miut  stop  living,"  Christopher 
G.  Oganesslan,  the  Soviet  Consul  General, 
declared. 

"I'm  afraid  he  mxist,"  Sadchikov  said. 

Right  then  and  there,  plans  were  drawn 
up  for  assassinating  Shah  Mohammed  Riza 
Pahlevl.  The  killing  would  not  be  done  by  a 
Russian  or  an  Iranian  Conununlst,  it  was  de- 
cided. That  might  link  the  Embassy  to  the 
crime.  Instead  it  was  decided  to  use  a  fanat« 
i^'al  nationalist  who  hated  the  Shah  be« 
cause  of  his  pro-Western  views. 

Moscow  was  queried  about  the  plot.  It 
gave  its  approval  and  the  arrangements  were 
made.     The  date  was  set  for  February  4,  1949. 

Hundreds  of  Illegal  Communist  cells  were 
alerted  to  be  ready  to  take  over  the  country 
on  February  6. 

assassin's  hand  TRXlfBLKD 

Luckily  for  the  Shah,  the  appointed  assas- 
sin, an  impoverished  printer  who  was  beaten 
to  death  by  the  police,  smoked  too  mvcta 
hashish  before  he  set  out.  His  hand  waa 
shaking  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  and  the 
bullet  merely  wounded  the  young  ShxOi  in 
the  cheek.  Sadchikov  had  to  send  out  a 
rush  order  to  all  his  agents  canceling  the 
scheduled  uprising. 

Terrorism  of  this  sort  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Kremlin's  program.  The  rest  of  the 
program  is  equally  vicious. 

I  worked  on  this  program  for  over  6  years. 
When  I  was  sent  to  Iran,  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  I  thought  my  Job  was  only 
to  handle  the  shipment  of  lend-lease  sup- 
plies to  Russia.    I  soon  learned  otherwise. 

"A  big  part  of  your  duties  is  to  help  ova 
underground  organization  here."  Ambassador 
Sadchikov  said  to  me.  and  he  used  Jtist  those 
words.     I  remember  them  distinctly. 

"I'm  an  economist,  not  a  spy,"  I  replied. 

"You  will  do  as  you're  told,"  he  snapped. 

I  did.  A  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  to. 
If  he  doesn't  it  means  a  very  agonizing  death 
in  a  slave-labor  camp. 

The  significant  thing  for  you  to  bear  in 
mind  about  the  Soviet  plans  is  this:  The 
Kremlin  is  not  trying  to  make  Communists 
out  of  the  devout  Moslem  millions.  It  is  far 
too  shrewd  for  that.  It  realizes  that  they 
want  no  part  of  the  Ood-hatlng  Marxist 
doctrines. 

What  it  is  up  to  is  much  more  insidioxis. 
Day  and  night,  it  Is  working  to  create  such 
chaos  in  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
that  their  governments  will  collapse.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  busily  exploiting  the  nation- 
alist sentiments  of  the  Moslems  to  turn  them 
against  the  West  so  that  they'll  let  Red  agents 
seize  power  when  the  right  time  comes. 

The  terrible  thing  about  the  plan  Is  that 
it  is  succeeding.  Hour  by  hour,  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  are  falling  deeper  into 
this  trap. 
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Only  a  concerted  effort  of  the  United  States 
Government  can  save  them. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  way  the  Soviet  program 
for  capturing  the  Ifiddle  Bast  has  been  op- 
erating In  Iran. 

Ambassador  Sadchikov,  a  pompous,  bald- 
headed  man  in  his  50's,  is  in  charge  of  it. 
He  personally  supervises  all  Soviet  espionage 
and  subversive  activity  in  this  colorful,  old 
land.  Assisting  him  is  s  force  at  approxi- 
mately 400  Russians. 

These  400  Russians  are  officially  listed  as 
members  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  staff,  as  offi- 
cials of  Soviet  trade  missions  or  as  employees 
of  Soviet  buslnees  concerns  in  Iran.  They 
are  actuiUly  more  than  that,  though. 

Everyone  of  them  is  active  in  the  Soviet 
underground.  In  fact,  I  can  definitely  state 
that  every  single  Soviet  diplomat  and  busi- 
nessman stationed  outside  of  the  U.  8.  S.  B. 
today  is  a  spy. 

Even  the  physician  who  ran  the  Soviet- 
Iranian  Hospital  in  Teheran,  while  I  was 
there,  was  a  spy.  He  used  the  hospital  M  a 
front  for  his  espionage. 

The  program  that  these  Soviet  spies,  work- 
ing together  with  the  illegal  Communist 
Party  of  Iran  (the  Tudeh),  are  trying  to  put 
across  for  the  Kremlin  has  five  key  points. 
Point  1  is  the  infiltration  of  spies  and 
traitors  Into  every  channel  of  Iranian  life. 
Unknown  to  the  Iranian  Government,  more 
than  100  Iranian  boys  are  being  smuggled 
across  the  border  each  year,  brought  to  Mos- 
cow and  entered  in  a  secret  section  of  the 
University  for  the  Peoples  of  the  East.  Hun- 
dreds of  Russian  Azerbaijanians.  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  live  across  the  border  from  Iran, 
look  and  Ulk  like  Iranian  Azerbaijanians, 
are  enrolled  there  with  them. 

The  minute  they  graduate,  the  Kremlin 
smuggles  all  these  boys.  Azerbaijanians  as 
weU  as  Iranians,  back  into  Iran.  Some  get 
po6U  as  teachers  in  Iranian  schools  and 
colleges.  Some  go  into  the  army,  some 
into  the  government,  some,  financed  by  Rus- 
sian money,  g9  into  business. 

Their  first  assignment  is  espionage,  and 
they  are  so  good  at  it  that  Ambassador  Sad- 
chikov once  told  me: 

"Nobody  can  breathe  In  this  country  with- 
out my  hearing  it." 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  a  number  of  these 
Moscow-trained  men  have  even  penetrated 
the  highest  echelons  of  the  Iranian  Army. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Iranian  Army  drafted  a  new.  top-secret  plan 
for  the  defense  of  the  country's  borders. 

Within  48  hours  after  the  plan  was  com- 
pleted, a  copy  of  it  was  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy. 

But  the  most  important  duty  of  these 
Russian  agents  was  to  prepare  themselves  to 
run  the  country  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
coup. 

That,  I  can  now  reveal,  is  how  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  establlfh  a  puppet  govern- 
ment with  such  ease  in  Iran's  northwest 
Province  of  Azerbaijan  shortly  after  the  war. 

SHADOW    OOVSUriCKNT 

When  the  Kremlin  decided  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  make  a  grab  fcr  the  oU  in  Iranian 
Azerbaijan,  It  sent  a  telegram  to  Ambassador 
Sadchikov  with  a  one- word  message: 

"Now.- 

Sadchlkov  had  over  50,000  agents  organized 
Into  small  cells  all  over  the  province.  This 
shadow  government  was  ready.  It  would 
have  held  power,  too — looted  Iran  of  billions 
Of  barrels  of  oU— if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  United  Nations. 

Today,  there  Is  a  shadow  government  all 
over  Iran,  prepared  to  take  over  the  entire 
country  when  the  Kremlin  gives  the  word. 

Point  2  in  the  Soviet  program  is  the  whole- 
tale  bribing  and  blackmaUlng  of  Iranian 
public  officials  to  make  them  commit  treason. 
*\}  **°  testify  from  first-hand  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Embassy  spends  millions  of 


dollars  a  year  for  bribes  to  Iranian  officials. 
I  saw  the  Embassy's  secret  records.  They 
listed  the  names  of  hundreds  of  police  chiefs, 
army  officers,  government  functionaries, 
members  ot  ParlUment,  and  cabinet  officials 
whom  it  has  bribed  to  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Embassy  has  gone  so  far  as  to  bribe  a 
Prime  Minister.  It  did  this  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  was  striving  desperately  to  win  a 
concession  to  all  the  oil  in  northern  Iran  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  balking. 

Peter  Alexeev.  the  commercial  attach^  of 
the  Embassy,  went  to  see  a  Teheran  merchant 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
conversation  went  something  like  this: 

"Why  is  the  Prime  Minister  opposing  the 
concession?"  Alexeev  asked  the  merchant. 

"Because  he  thinks  it's  bad  for  Iran."  the 
merchant  replied. 

"What  difference  does  that  make?"  Alexeev 
declared.  "You  tell  the  Prime  Minister  that 
we'll  pay  him  $200,000  if  hell  support  the 
concession." 

The  Prime  Minister  couldn't  resist  that 
much  money. 

DUMSINO  roK  "ontT* 
Where  bribery  doesnt  work,  the  Embassy 
resorts  to  blackmail.  Soviet  agents  are  con- 
tinually digging  for  "dirt"  about  Iranian 
big  shots  and  the  Embassy  makes  use  of  any- 
thing they  uncover. 

A  high-ranking  Iranian  police  official, 
noted  for  his  honesty  and  his  stanch  anti- 
Sovietism,  learned  that. 

Several  times,  the  Embassy  tried  to  bribe 
this  man,  but  without  success.  Then  a 
Soviet  agent  found  cut  that  tlie  policeman's 
son  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  robbery  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  official  had  protected 
him.  A]  though  the  boy  had  since  gone 
straight,  the  Embassy  told  him: 

"Either  you  play  ball  with  us  or  we'll  ex- 
pose you  and  your  son." 

The  police  official  had  to  agree.  He  now 
shuts  his  eyes  to  all  evidence  of  Soviet  espi- 
onage in  his  district. 

I  can  cite  dozens  of  similar  cases.  I  don't 
mean  by  this  to  Imply  that  most  Iranian 
officials  have  succumbed  to  such  Soviet  tac- 
tics. Many  honest,  sincere  statesmen  in 
Iran  have  valiantly  resisted  Soviet  bribes  and 
threats.  Many  have  given  In  to  them  though. 
Point  3  is  the  calculated  disruption  of  the 
Iranian  economy.  This  was  my  specialty, 
and  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Instructions  to 
the  Embassy  staff  were. 

Ambassador  Sadchikov  told  tis  outright 
that  It  was  our  Job  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly could  to  create  economic  txirmoli  in 
Iran.  He  said  that  we  were  to  try  to  bank- 
rupt the  government  and  the  people,  and 
to  make  everyone  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
things  were  going. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  corner 
the  Iranian  sugar  market.  Through  go- 
betweens,  the  Soviet  Trade  Mission  bought 
up  30,000  tons  of  sugar,  a  huge  proportion  of 
the  total  Iranian  supply,  and  ordered  it  held 
off  the  market.  Soon  there  as  no  stigar  to 
be  had  in  any  of  the  stores. 

The  mission  held  that  sugar  off  the  market 
for  weeks.  It  wouldn't  sell  it  until  discontent 
was  everywhere.  Incidentally,  the  price  of 
sugar  had  soared  by  that  time  and  the  mis- 
sion made  a  profit  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Raiding  the  Iranian  stock  market  is  anoth- 
er Russian  technique.  The  Soviet  Trade  Mis- 
sion has  vast  funds  at  its  disposal  for  this 
purpose. 

One  morning  in  1940,  Alexeev,  the  com- 
mercial attach^,  called  me  Into  his  office  and 
said  to  me,  in  effect,  "Moscow  thinlcs  the 
Iranians  are  getting  too  *uppity.'  It  wants 
us  to  teach  them  a  lesson." 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  I  In- 
qttlred. 

"We'll  stage  a  little  panic,"  he  said. 
That  afternoon  he  started  dumping  Soviet 
holdings  on   the  stock   market.     All   prices 
pliunmeted  and  thousands  of  Iranians  lost 
their  every  penny. 


But  the  most  crippling  blow  the  Soviet 
dealt  the  Iranian  economy  was  the  «^mpa«gn 
it  waged  to  wreck  the  covm try's  oil  industry. 
I  can  disclose  here,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  Soviet  played  a  pivoUl  role  In  the  na- 
tionalisation of  the  Abadan  oU  refinery,  tlie 
biggest  in  the  world,  and  the  ouster  of  ths 
British  company  which  owned  it. 

I  myself  was  present  the  day  this  cam> 
paign  was  planned,  back  in  1948. 

It  was  the  Kremlin's  idea.  "Moscow  says 
that  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
chase  the  British  out  of  Abadan,"  Ambassa- 
dor Sadchikov  said,  and  he  went  on  to  explain 
why. 

TWO    COAU 

The  reasons  he  gave  were  these:  Chasing 
the  British  out  of  Abadan  would  serve  the 
Soviet  Union  in  two  ways.  One,  It  would  de- 
prive the  British  of  oil  they  desperately  need- 
ed. Second,  it  would  do  great.  lasUng  dam- 
age to  Iran,  which  didn't  have  the  tech- 
nicians to  operate  the  refinery  herself. 

The  campaign  Sadchikov  drew  up  to  ac- 
complish this  was  a  devilishly  clever  one. 
It  provided  for  our  propagandists  to  stir  up 
bad  feeling  against  the  British  among  the 
people.  Then  it  caUed  for  our  men  ioaide 
the  government  to  use  their  infiuenoe  to 
get  a  cabinet  Into  power  made  up  only  of 
rabid  nationalists  pledged  to  oust  the  British. 

The  fiUl  resources  of  the  Soviet  apparatus 
were  thrown  into  this  campaign.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Mohammed  Mossadegh  as 
Prime  Minister  in  AprU  1961  stemmed  in 
part  from  It.  Not  that  Mossadegh  is  a  Com- 
munist. Par  from  It.  He  despises  the  Reds. 
But  the  Soviet  organization  knew  of  his 
fanatical  hatred  for  the  British  and  threw 
its  support  to  him.  Today,  with  Abadan 
shut  down  and  the  Iranian  economy  stag- 
gering, you  can  see  how  weU  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign has  worked. 

Point  4  in  the  Soviet  program  Is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  break  down  law  and  order 
In  Iran.  Terrorism,  Ulu  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Shah  and  the  successful 
murder  of  the  anti-Soviet  Prime  Minister 
All  Razmara  in  1951,  is  one  phase  of  It.  Mob 
action  is  another. 

Tou've  read  about  the  riots  that  have 
swept  Teheran  and  other  Iranian  cities  In 
recent  years.  The  newspapers  have  said  that 
these  riots  were  started  by  nationalist  ex- 
tremists. The  truth  is  that  most  of  them 
were  carefully  planned  Inside  the  Soviet 
embassy  by  a  man  named  Ishchenko,  a  vet- 
eran official  of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

PLANNKD  RIOTS 

Ishchenko  decides  when  a  riot  will  best 
serve  the  Soviet's  ends  and  gives  directions 
to  his  agents  to  get  one  going  at  such-and- 
such  a  place  on  such-and-such  a  day. 

When  such  a  command  is  given,  tha 
Soviet-subsidized  press  starts  whipping  the 
people  up  to  fever  pitch.  Then,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  a  few  well-trained  agitators  ar* 
sent  out  to  make  street-corner  speeches. 

That  was  how  the  pro-Western  Prime 
Minister  Ahmad  Ghavam  was  ovisted  from 
office  last  summer.  Riotous  mobs  compelled 
the  Shah  to  dismiss  him. 

I  have  seen  these  riots  charted  as  care- 
fully as  battle  plans. 

Chiefiy,  though,  the  Soviet  uses  the  riots 
to  sap  the  Iranian  people's  confidence  in 
their  government. 

Point  5  in  the  Soviet  program  is  propa- 
ganda, unmatched  for  thoroughness  as  well 
as  viciousness. 

Scores  of  Iranian  newspi4)er8  and  maga- 
zines are  being  secretly  subsidized  by  ths 
Soviet  Embassy;  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing men  in  Iran  have  been  bribed  to  propa- 
gandize for  the  Soviet. 

Not  long  ago,  a  prominent  Iranian  profes- 
sor, noted  as  an  an tl -Communist,  published 
an  article  in  a  Teheran  newspaper  attacking 
the  United  States  foreign-aid  program  as  an 
An>erican  device  for  enslaving  the  Iranian 
people.    This  article  created  an  immense  stir 
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aa  "an  honest  expression  of  antl-Amertcan 
sentiment  In  Iran." 

TKN-TBOVSAKD-DOIXAa  PATOIT 

The  article  was  actually  written  by  Vladi- 
mir Medevev,  a  corre8i>ondent  for  Tass,  the 
RuMian  news  agency,  at  the  orders  of  the 
•mbaasy  propaganda  chief,  a  man  named 
DenlSDv. 

Denlsov  paid  the  professor  $10,000  for  the 
use  of  his  name. 

Pamphlets  and  posters  are  another  means 
the  Embassy  uses  to  get  the  Soviet  message 
across.  It  prints  millions  of  them  right  in 
the  Embassy  compound. 

It  also  makes  use  of  the  pulpit.  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  there  Is  a  secret  school 
for  training  religious  leaders  of  every  de- 
nomination. Each  year,  scores  of  Soviet 
Azerbaijanians  are  taught  here  to  be  mullahs 
(Mohammedan  priests).  When  their  train- 
ing Is  completed,  they  are  sneaked  across 
the  border. 

When  these  mullahs  preach  the  "Soviet 
party  line"  It  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
devout  Iranian  Moslems. 

The  Kremlin  doesn't  miss  a  bet  In  the 
religious  field.  Although  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation of  Iran  is  small,  it  Includes  many 
merchants  of  considerable  Influence.  The 
Kremlin  makes  sure  that  they  get  propa- 
gandized In  church,  too. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Orthodox  Church  In  Iran 
Is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Soviet 
Armenia,  this  is  not  difficult.  The  Bishop 
assigns  only  Communist  priests  to  the  Iran- 
Ian  parishes. 

It  takes  big  money  to  underwrite  a  pro- 
gram as  vast  as  this.  In  1  year  alone,  the 
Embassy  poured  over  $100,000,000  into  its  un- 
derground operations  in  Iran. 

Where  does  this  money  come  from?  Youll 
b«  surprised  to  hear,  not  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Kremlin  insists  that  every  Soviet  Am- 
bassador finance  his  espionage  and  sub- 
versive activities  locally.  The  Ambassadora 
are  rated  on  how  well  they  do  this. 

In  Iran,  the  money  is  now  raised  chiefly 
by  smuggling.  Rubles,  sapphires  and  other 
Jewels  are  smuggled  into  the  country  by 
diplomatic  pouch.  With  no  duty  to  pay, 
the  Embassy  makes  an  easy  fortune  by  sell- 
ing them. 

During  the  war,  the  Embassy  had  another 
system  for  making  money.  With  the  Krem- 
lin's consent,  it  took  lend-lease  supplies 
given  R\issia  by  the  United  States  and  sold 
them    on    the    Iranian    black    market. 

Do  you  remember  the  thousands  of  auto- 
mobile tires  the  United  States  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  use  of  the  Red  Army 
in  the  struggle  aealnst  the  Nazis?  Most  of 
those  tires  never  reached  the  Red  Army.  The 
Embassy,  I  can  reveal,  aold  them  on  the 
Iranian  black  market. 

The  profits  it  made  were  enormous.  By 
V-E  Day,  it  had  sold  $5  million  worth  of 
American  tires  for  $98  million.  That  paid  for 
a  lot  of  subversive  activity. 

SPREADING  CHAOS        ' 

How  effective  has  the  Soviet  program  been 
In  Iran?  Look  at  the  headlines  and  see  for 
yoiu-self. 

The  Soviet  program  is  also  proving  highly 
effective  throughout  the  Middle  East.  I  have 
talked  with  Soviet  agents  assigned  to  Syria, 
Iraq,  and  Egypt.  They  have  told  me  of  the 
work  they  have  been  doing  and  of  the  great 
progress  they  have  been  making  in  spread- 
ing chaos. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  It?  Many 
offlciala  of  the  American  Government  have 
asked  me  this. 

In  my  opinion,  something  can  be  done. 
The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  can  still  be 
saved  from  Russia  if  four  steps  are  taken. 

1.  American  economrlc  aid  mtist  t>e  pro- 
vided immediately  to  raise  the  living  and 
educational  standards  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East.  So  long  as  these  people  are 
•tarving.  disease-ridden,  and  ignorant,  they 


win  remain  easy  prey  for  Communist  agita- 
tors. 

I  recognize  that  this  la  a  long-range  propo- 
sition. However,  much  can  be  accomplished 
at  once  simply  by  giving  the  peoi^e  hope  of 
a  better  future. 

2.  An  intensive,  well-rounded  information 
campaign  must  be  launched  to  answer  the 
Soviet   lies. 

3.  The  Am<>rlcan  Intelligence  service 
abroad  must  expose  the  truth  about  the 
Soviet's  subversive  activities. 

4.  And,  of  the  utmost  Importance,  the 
United  States  must  lend  its  support  to  the 
legitimate  asplr:itlons  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  Middle  Eaist  for  an  end  to  all  forms 
of  imperialist  exploitation,  political  and  eco- 
nomic. 

There  Is  no  time  to  waste,  though.  Not 
If  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
Middle  East. 


Qnestioa  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  the 
Communists  think  they  are  fooUng  us 
with  their  prisoner  exchange  deal  of 
600  to  our  5.000? 


Philippine  Scoots  Entitled  to  Pay  and 
Allowance$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  certain  classes  of  Philippine 
Scouts  who  wei-e  definitely  a  component 
part  of  the  TJn.ted  States  Armed  Forces 
before  and  during  World  War  II  and 
certain  classes  of  Philippine  Army  per- 
sonnel who  were  inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  have 
not  been  paid  lor  periods  during  which 
they  were  on  parole  under  duress  fol- 
lowing release  from  Japanese  prison 
camps. 

The  facts  of  this  case,  briefly  stated, 
are  as  follows: 

The  organized  military  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  were 
inducted  into  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  by  a  military 
order  of  President  Roosevelt  dated  July 
26,  1941.  The  Philippine  Scouts  were 
already  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  Philippines  at  the 
time. 

These  servicemen  participated  in  the 
Philippine  campaign  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  MacArthur  as  com- 
mander in  chief  until  the  fall  of  Cor- 
regidor  and  formal  surrender  of  the 
United  States  Army  Forces  in  the  Par 
East  by  Lt.  Gen.  J.  M.  Wainwright  on 
May  6.  1912. 


After  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregl- 
dor,  the  surrendered  USAFPE  troops 
were  taken  by  the  Japanese  as  prisoners 
of  war.  kept  in  concentration  camps  for 
several  months,  and  later  paroled  under 
certain  conditions. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines 
the  Filipino  veterans  applied  for  arrears 
in  pay  and  allowances  corresponding  to 
the  period  from  their  imprisonment  to 
the  time  of  the  reconquest  of  the  coun- 
try or  their  return  to  military  control 
Their  claim  was  based  on  section  2  of 
the  Missing  Persons  Act  of  March  7, 
1942,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Szc.  2.  Any  person  who  Is  In  active  serv- 
ice and  who  is  officially  determined  to  be 
absent  In  a  status  of  missing,  missing  In 
action.  Interned  in  a  neutral  country,  cap- 
tured by  an  enemy,  beleaguered  or  besieged 
shall,  for  the  period  he  Is  ofBclally  carried  or 
determined  to  be  In  any  such  status  be  en- 
titled to  receive  or  to  have  credited  to  bis 
account  the  same  pay  and  allowances  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  beginning  of 
such  period  of  absence  or  may  become  en-, 
titled  thereafter,  and  entitlement  to  pay 
and  allowances  shall  terminate  upon  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  department  concerned 
of  evidence  that  the  person  Is  dead  or  upon 
the  date  of  death  prescribed  or  determined 
under  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  act: 
Provided,  That  such  entitlement  to  pay  and 
allowances  shall  not  terminate  upon  expira- 
tion of  term  of  service  during  absence  and  in 
case  of  death  during  absence  shall  not  ter- 
minate earlier  than  the  dates  herein  pre- 
scribed: Provided  further.  That  there  shall 
be  no  entitlement  to  pay  and  allowances 
for  any  period  during  which  such  person 
may  be  officially  determinr^d  absent  from 
his  post  of  duty  without  authority  and  he 
shall  be  Indebted  to  the  Government  for  any 
payments  from  amounts  credited  to  his  ac- 
count for  such  period. 

In  the  beginning  many  of  the  appli- 
cations for  arrears  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances were  approved  and  pajTnents  were 
actually  made  but  subsequently  no  pay- 
ments were  approved  for  any  period 
beyond  the  term  of  concentration  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  unless  they  could  show 
that  they  actively  joined  a  duly  recog- 
nized guerrilla  force  or  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  anti-Japanese  movement  or 
returned  to  military  control.  The 
change  of  policy  was  based  on  head- 
quarters' staff  memorandum  No.  14 
APWESPAC,  dated  December  27,  1945, 
"Interpretation  of  Missing  Persons  Act," 
which  prescribed  additional  require- 
ments before  a  veteran  could  be  entitled 
to  pay  under  the  Missing  Persons  Act. 
The  said  memorandum  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  who  was  captured  and  im- 
prisoned or  Interned  by  the  enemy,  but  waa 
thereafter  released,  will  be  determined  not 
In  casualty  status  and  not  entitled  to  pay 
from  the  date  of  his  release  until  the  date 
he  actively  Joined  a  guerrilla  force  or  ac- 
tively participated  In  the  anti-Japanese 
movement  or  returned  to  military  control. 

These  new  requirements  disqualified  a 
considerable  number  of  the  former  Fili- 
pino prisoners  of  war  from  entitlement 
to  any  of  the  benefits  granted  under  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  after  they  were 
paroled. 

Staif  memorandum  No.  14  was  based 
on  an  old  act  of  1814,  section  846  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  This  section 
provides— 

Sec.  846.  Pay  during  captivity:  Every  non- 
commissioned officer  and  private  of  the  Regu- 
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lar  Army,  and  every  officer,  nonoommlasloned 
officer,  and  private  of  any  militia  or  volim- 
teer  corps  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
who  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  during  bis  captivity,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service,  the  same  pay.  Kubeistence.  and  al- 
lowance to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  while 
in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed 
to  entitle  any  prisoner  of  war  of  such  militia 
corps  to  any  pay  or  compensation  after  the 
date  of  his  parole,  except  the  traveling 
expenses  allowed  by  law. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  concluding 
clause  of  this  section  is  a  bar  to  the  claim 
of  the  Filipino  veterans  for  arrears  in  pay 
and  allowances.  However,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  in  a  decision  ren- 
dered on  November  7, 1950,  In  the  case  of 
Moreno  against  the  United  States,  No. 
48754,  held  that  this  provision  of  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  members  of  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts — and  by  necessary  implica- 
tion neither  does  it  apply  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Army — but  only  to 
the  members  of  the  Militia  Corps.  The 
pertinent  portion  of  the  decision  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Government  urges  that  the  concluding 
clause  of  section  846  of  title  10  is  a  bar  to  the 
plaintiff's  claim.  We  think  lot.  It  applies 
only  to  members  of  a  Militia  Corps  mentioned 
earlier  In  the  section.  The  section  was 
enacted  March  30,  1814,  3  SUt.  115.  R.  S. 
Sec.  1288.  If  there  has  been  In  recent  times, 
any  unit  of  armed  services  which  answers  the 
description  of  a  Mllltla  Corps  as  that  expres- 
sion was  used  in  1814,  the  Philippine  Scouts 
were,  at  the  period  here  in  question,  not  such 
a  unit.  Statutory  authorization  for  the  en- 
listment of  natives  of  the  Philippines  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  is  found  In  10 
U.  S.  C.  321.  When  so  enlisted  they  do  not 
form  a  twit  which  could  be  called  a  Militia 
Corps. 

Apart  from  the  above  consideration  it 
is  submitted  that  the  claim  of  the  Fili- 
pino veterans  for  arrears  in  pay  and  al- 
lowances is  well  founded  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  General  MacArthur.  then  still 
commanding  general,  USAFPE,  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  southwest  Pacific  area. 
In  an  order  issued  Deceml)er  8,  1944, 
ruled  that  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Philippine  Army  remained  in  that 
status  until  relieved  therefrom  by  order 
issued  by  the  commanding  general, 
USAFPE,  regardless  of  any  surrender  in 
conformity  with  orders  issued  by  their 
commanders,  or  refusal  to  surrender,  or 
any  parole  or  oath  signed  by  them.  The 
order  of  General  MacArthiu:  under  refer- 
ence reads  as  follows: 

Bkadooaitxis,  UNnxo  States  Abmt 

Foacxs  IN  TFtx  Fab  Eastt, 

December  *,  1944. 
Subject :  SUtus  of  members  of  the  Philippine 

Army. 
To:  Chief  of  Staff,  Philippine  Army. 

1.  All  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Philippine  Army  Including  the  Philippine 
Constabulary,  who  have  l>een  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Army  Forces  In 
the  Far  East,  remain  on  that  status  until  re- 
lieved therefrom  by  order  Issued  by  the  Com- 
manding General,  USAFFE.  Action  by  these 
Individuals  in  surrendering  to  the  enemy 
forces  In  conformity  with  orders  issued  by 
their  commanders,  or  in  refusing  to  sur- 
render, has  no  effect  on  such  status. 

2.  Any  "parole"  or  "oath"  signed  by  such 
personnel  as  a  condition  of  release  by  the 
enemy  from  prisoner  of  war  status  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  signed  under 
duress  and  as  of  no  validity.    Such  person- 


nel remains  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
manding General,  USAFFE,  and  will  be  as- 
signed to  appropriate  duty  In  the  Pbilipplne 
Army  imits. 
By  command  of  General  MacArthur: 

O.    E.    TOUBEKLIK, 

First  Lieutenant,  AGO,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  30.  1950.  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Marcelino  V.  Bernardo, 
Philippine  Mission  in  Japan.  General 
MacArthur  said  in  effect  that  his  ruling 
applied  to  the  Philippine  Scouts  as  well. 
The  pertinent  portion  of  his  letter  reads : 

It  is  my  recollection  however  that  the  or- 
der was  Intended  to  eradicate  any  impression 
of  a  differential  treatment  between  members 
of  the  Philippine  Army  and  those  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts.  Unquestionably  they 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  re- 
gards this  general  subject. 

Second.  The  order  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  quoted  above,  was  only  an  appli- 
cation of  the  generally  accepted  princi- 
ple of  law  to  the  effect  that  a  prisoner  of 
war  does  not  lose  his  military  status  and 
remains  a  prisoner  of  war  even  though 
not  confined  in  prison. 

"A  prisoner  of  war  Is  one  who  has  been 
captured  while  fighting  under  the  banner 
of  some  state.  He  is  prisoner  of  war  even 
though  never  confined  In  prison"  (Bouvier's 
Law  Dictionary,  Rawlee's  Revision). 

"A  paroled  prisoner  of  war  is  simply  a  sol- 
dier who  has  been  placed  under  a  disability 
to  engage  in  active  operations  against  the 
enemy.  He  remains  a  part  of  the  Army  and 
as  such  subject  to  military  control  as  he 
was  before  his  capture.  If  he  absents  him- 
self from  a  post  or  station  to  which  as  a 
paroled  prisoner  of  war  he  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  military  authorities,  he  Is  ab- 
sent without  leave  or  in  desertion  accord- 
ing to  the  intent  with  which  he  absented 
himself"  (Digest  of  Opinions  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
1912.  page  1070). 

"But  military  persons,  released  on  parole, 
cannot  be  held  to  have  lost  their  military 
status.  And  even  though  they  had  given 
their  parole.  It  does  not  neces.sarlly  follow 
that  they  would  observe  it"  (cited  in  Digest 
of  International  Law.  Hackworth,  vol.  VI, 
p.  173). 

Third.  The  paroled  Filipino  service- 
men continued  to  be  prisoners  of  war  not 
only  in  principle  of  law  as  stated  above 
but  also  in  reality.  For  they  were  under 
such  constant  surveillance  and  were  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties so  often  that  they  were  virtually  "in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy"  as  these  words 
are  used  in  the  Missing  Persons  Act. 
The  extent  to  which  they  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese  authorities  can 
be  gaged  by  an  examination  of  the  fol- 
lowing order  issued  by  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary authorities  requiring  them  to — 

Report  in  detail  at  the  Japanese  MUltary 
Police  Headquarters,  Fort  Santiago,  either 
CM-ally  or  verbally,  under  penalty  of  being 
considered  malicious,  on  all  occasions,  to 
wit: 

1.  When  you  have  obtained  a  Job,  or  when 
you  are  Jobless. 

2.  When  you  have  changed  your  occupa- 
tion. 

3.  The  change  of  residence. 

4.  When  you  are  going  to  Join  any  political 
thought  i>arty  cm-  any  other  party. 

6.  When  you  are  leaving  the  Phlllpptnea. 

6.  When  you  are  are  dead. 

7.  When  you  have  got  married. 

Fourth.  The  Filipino  officers  and  men 
were  promised  that  they  "will  draw  full 
pay  until  you  are  mustered  out  of  the 


service  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  all 
bonus  and  insurance  privileges  from 
USAFFE."  This  promise  was  contained 
in  an  order  the  full  text  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

MxssAOE  TO  All  Filipino  Oiticebs  aitd  Mkm 

1.  Direct  written  orders  have  been  received 
by  me  from  General  Sharp,  and  authorized 
by  General  MacArthur  for  me  to  surrender 
the  forces  of  Negros. 

2.  These  orders  have  been  obeyed  by  this 
headquarters  and  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mand you  also  must  obey  them. 

3.  Failure  to  surrender  classifies  you  as: 

(a)  Deserter  by  Philippine  and  United 
States  Governments.     Penalty,  death. 

(b)  Outlaw  by  Imperial  Japanese  Army. 
Penalty,  death. 

4.  By  terms  of  the  agreement  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army  has  been  furnished: 

(a)  Your  name  and  home  address. 

(b)  Yoiur  present  location. 

(c)  The  arms  and  ammunition  you  have. 

5.  By  surrendering  you  wlU  draw  full  pay 
until  you  are  mustered  out  of  the  service 
and  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  bonus  and 
Insurance  privileges  from  USAFFE.  Tou 
will  also  be  recognized  as  an  honorable  pris- 
oner of  war  by  the  Philippine  Government. 
USAFPE  and  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
and  treated  as  such. 

6.  Half  of  the  officers  and  men  have  al< 
ready  reported  to  Fabrica  and  are  well 
treated. 

--7.  Report  In  person  with  your  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Cadre  Barracks  in  Fabrica 
before  midnight  Wednesday,  May  27. 

8.  By  complying  with  these  orders  you  will 
save  your  honor,  your  life,  and  assure  the 
safety  of  your  famUy  and  friends. 

ROCEB  HlLSMAir. 

Colonel,     Infantry.     United     States 
Army  Commanding. 

Fifth.  With  respect  to  the  Philippine 
Scouts  at  least,  their  enlistment  consti- 
tuted them  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  Forces  at  all  times  previous 
to  and  after  their  capture  by  the  Japa- 
nese until  the  period  of  their  enlist- 
ment expired  after  they  were  able  to 
report  to  the  United  States  Army  when 
the  Philippines  was  recaptured.  Under 
their  enlistment,  according  to  a  Ions 
line  of  decisions,  there  was  created  a 
binding  contract  between  them  and  the 
United  States  which  entitled  them  to 
their  pay  as  members  of  a  imit  of  the 
United  States  Army.  (17.  S.  v.  Grimly 
(137  U.  S.  147) ;  McCord  v.  Page.  Provost 
Marshal  of  Brooks  Field  (124  P.  2d  68) ; 
Campbell  v.  Olipant  (206  S.  W.  2d  406), 
and  In  re  Miller  (61  A.  2d  745.  356  P.  56) ; 
Bowman  v.  U.  S.  (10  Ct.  Cls.  408) ;  WtZ- 
son  V.  U.  S.  (25  Ct.  Cls.  339) ;  Conrad  ▼. 
V.  S.  (32  Ct.  Cls.  139) .)  See  sections  359, 
861  and  1268  of  10  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Sixth.  It  is  reported  that  the  applica- 
tion for  the  arrears  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  certain  Filipino  officers  for  the 
period  that  the  Philippines  was  under 
Japanese  occupation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Personnel 
Board. 

I  am  informed  that  the  United  States 
Navy  approved  the  claims  for  arrears  in 
pay  and  allowances  of  its  Filipino  naval 
and  civilian  personnel  for  the  period 
concerned  under  the  Missing  Persons 
Act. 

The  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Army 
and  Philippine  Scouts  feel  that  they  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment. 

Seventh.  It  is  submitted  that  the  er- 
roneous determination  denying  the  claim 
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of  the  Filipino  veterans  for  their  arrears 
in  pay  and  allowances  should  be  set  aside 
as  provided  in  50  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  appendix,  section  1009,  which 
states: 

When  circumstances  warrant  reconsidera- 
tion Oif  any  determination  authorized  to  be 
made  by  this  act  •  •  •  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  or  such  subordinate  as 
he  may  designate,  may  change  or  modlXy  a 
previous  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  solicit  the  interest  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  the  end 
that  the  claim  of  members  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  and  of  the  Philippine 
Army  who  were  formally  inducted  into 
the  United  States  Army  Forces  in  the 
Par  East  during  the  last  war  for  ar- 
rears in  pay  and  allowances  may  be  re- 
examined and  favorably  considered  by 
the  Army  now  in  light  of  above-stated 
facts. 


First  Rcmiion  of  Haf  eo  Brodiers  of  RGa- 
aetota  in  32  Years  Highlighted  by 
White  House  Visit  With  Presideat 
Eiscahower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  NXW  JZSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  visit  with  the  five 
Hagen  brothers  of  Minnesota,  who  met 
lor  the  first  time  in  32  years,  in  the  of- 
fice of  my  very  good  friend.  Congress- 
man Hal  Hagen,  just  before  their  White 
Bouse  visit  with  President  Eisenhower 
at  3  p.  m.  this  afternoon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
listed  below  is  a  release  commemorating 
this  happy  event.  Would  that  their 
mother  and  father  were  alive  to  share 
with  their  five  distinguished  sons  this 
day's  joy. 

First  Rkdnion  of  Hagen  BaoTHZss  of  Mik- 
KESOTA  IN  32  Tears  Highlighted  by  White 
House  Visit  With  President  Eisenhower 
Five  Hagen  brothers  of  Crookston,  Minn., 
are  having  their  first  full  meeting  and  re- 
union In  32  years  with  Representative  Harold 
C.  Haoen,  of  the  Ninth  Minnesota  Congres- 
sional District,  the  host  for  the  get-together. 
The   Hagen  reunion  was   highlighted  today 
When  the  Congressman,  the  oldest,  took  his 
four  brothers  to  the  White  House  where  they 
were  personally  greeted  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

All  natives  of  Crookston,  the  Hagen  boys 
each  have  made  names  for  themselves  in 
various  fields  of  endeavor  and  coUectlvely 
have  traveled  In  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  For  the  first  time  in  32  years,  S 
brothers  found  themselves  in  the  same  city 
at  the  same  time. 

George  Hagen,  an  attorney  and  former 
Minnesota  State  legislator,  at  the  present 
time  is  serving  as  counsel  for  the  State  De- 
partment's Japanese  Par  'on  Board  which 
Is  considering  the  cases  of  Japanese  war 
criminals.  Mr.  Hagen  served  more  than  6 
years  In  Japan,  and  was  Assistant  General 
Counsel  at  Army  headquarters  in  Tokyo  un- 
der Generals  MacArthur  and  Rldgway. 
Previous  to  his  service  in  the  Far  Bast,  be 
was  an  official  of  the  American  civil  govern- 
ment In  Norway  and  Germany,  with  the 
military  title  of  major.    George  Hagen  also 


Is  a  former  FBI  agent,  was  Polk  County  at- 
torney In  Minnesota,  and  served  three  terms 
in  the  Stati  legislature.  His  permanent 
residence  now  Is  in  Crookston.  However,  be 
shortly  plans  to  go  to  Minneapolis  to  as- 
sociate himself  with  a  law  firm  there. 

Norman  Hagen  is  considered  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  meteorologists.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  Government's 
Weather  Bureau  for  25  years  and  represented 
the  Eureau  in  International  affairs  dxirlng 
World  War  n.  Norman  Hagen  also  designed 
the  international  weather  codes  used  by  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies  during  the  war. 

He  was  United  States  Weather  Bureau  rep- 
resentative In  Europe  during  the  fighting 
there,  with  a  military  field  service  rank  of 
major.  Before  that  he  visited  every  South 
American  country  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  coordinating 
and  giving  advice  on  weather  problems  in 
that  hemisphere.  As  an  American  weather 
expert  in  the  international  field  and  metoro- 
logical  attach*  at  the  London  Embassy, 
Norman  Hagen  has  visited  most  of  the 
meteorological  services  of  the  globe. 

Alfred  Hagen  is  the  mayor  of  Palmer, 
Alaska,  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Mata- 
nuska  Valley.  He  has  been  in  Alaska  for  13 
years,  about  6  of  them  in  Palmer,  where,  as 
mayor,  he  has  built  up  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient municipal  government,  personally 
creating  the  fire  department  and  organiz- 
ing the  valley  chamber  of  commerce.  He  la 
jMTsldent  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  Fair  As- 
sociation, has  varied  business  interests 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  operates  a  new 
modern  theater  in  Palmer.  He  Is  active  in 
Republican  Party  affairs  and  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  statehood  for  Alaska  and  is  one 
of  Its  civic  leaders.  During  the  past  week 
he  testified  on  the  Alaskan  statehood  bills 
before   committees   of   Congress. 

Adolph  Hagen  Is  a  resident  of  Falls  Church. 
Fairfax  County.  Va.,  where  he  owns  and  op- 
erates an  office  supply  business  serving  com- 
mercial and  educational  Institutions.  Pre- 
vious to  entering  private  business,  he  was  a 
newspaperman  In  Minnesota.  He  also  has 
been  a  writer  and  author. 

Representative  Harold  C.  Hagen  has  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  since  1943.  For  8 
years  prior  to  his  election  he  served  as  execu- 
tive secretary  to  his  predecessor.  United 
States  Representative  B.  T.  Buckler.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  was  an  editor  and  publisher 
at  Crookston,  Minn.  Congressman  Hacen  Is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  and  also 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. 


The  Failare  of  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1955 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Ike  Supporters  Wary  on  Do- 
mestic Affairs."  written  by  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  and  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Iks  Supporters  Wart  ok  Domrstic  Aitairs — 
Failure  To  Protioc  TjftrTRBTTTr  Aaouszs 
Concern  Ovrr  Lac  in  Action 

(By  Coleman  A.  Harwell) 
Washinoton. — The   failure  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration   thus  far  to  provide 


leadership  in  domestic  affairs  U  giving  se- 
rious concern  to  many  of  its  strong  sup- 
porters. 

The  ones  deriving  satisfaction  from  this, 
paradoxically,  are  those  who  opposed  him  in 
his  own  party  for  the  Presidency. 

Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  of  Texas.  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  Senate,  put  the  matter 
clearly  In  an  appearance  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In  Its  session 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  Friday  afternoon.  He 
was  speaking  with  a  group  of  Democratic 
Congressmen  listed  as  the  "loyal  opposition," 
whose  part  on  tne  program  followed  a  day  of 
speeches  and  question  periods  from  adminis- 
tration leaders. 

"In  trying  to  play  the  role  of  the  loyal 
opposition,"  Senator  Johnson  '  said,  "It  la 
easier  to  be  loyal  than  it  is  to  be  the  op- 
position— because  the  administration  doesn't 
give  us  anything  to  be  opposed  to." 

COMMENTS     PARAPHRASED 

His  comments  were  later  paraphrased  in 
neon  by  Representative  Sam  Ratburn,  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  House,  and  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  whose 
gnomelike  figure  wUl  be  recalled  by  TV 
views  of  the  Democratic  convention. 

Ratburn  said  the  Democratic  membership 
has  no  Intention  of  copying  the  sorry  op- 
position role  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the 
past  20  years.     For  one  thing,  he  declared: 

"We  are  determined  that  we  shall  not.  and 
will  not,  hate  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  There  is  only  one  leader  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Is  the  President." 

The  Democrats  are  prepared  to  support 
an  administration  program  to  keep  the 
United  States  strong  and  free,  he  said,  but  no 
program  has  been  set  out. 

"I  hope  that  before  long,"  he  said,  "the 
administration  will  let  us  know  what  it  in- 
tends to  do  for  the  country." 

OLD-TTME   ORATORT 

Then  came  Cannon,  with  the  flourishes  of 
old-time  stump  oratory  which  was  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  brisk,  businesslike  manner 
of  the  numerous  OOP  Cabinet  members  who 
spoke  Thursday  and  Friday  morning. 

He  said  thr  Elsenhower  team  had  been 
pictured  as  ready  to  hi*,  Washington  on  In- 
auguration day  with  the  power  of  a  football 
team  in  mldseason  form.  He  referred  to  the 
long  planning  sessions  Ike  held  In  the  Com- 
modore Hotel  in  New  York. 

But,  he  said,  the  team  has  done  nothing 
since  It  arrived  in  providing  leadership.  As 
a  result,  there  Is  no  administration  program 
before  Congress. 

"The  miU  is  idle."  he  declared,  "because 
there's  no  grist  to  grind." 

He  added: 

"The  Congress  and  the  people  are  com- 
pletely In  the  dark  as  to  tha  overall  purposes 
of  this  administration  as  far  as  the  budget 
Is  concerned." 

He  emphasized  that  by  this  time,  the  Roos- 
evelt and  Truman  administrations  had 
shaped  their  programs  and  Congress  was 
buzzing  on  budgetary  and  other  matters. 
The  only  thing  done  this  time,  he  said,  was 
the  Appropriations  Committee  action  Friday 
approving  the  Independent  offices  bill  with  a 
dramatic  61  percent  cut,  which  Democrats 
say  Is  strictly  phony  since  the  Republicans 
know  nearly  all  of  this  will  be  restored. 

This  criticism  of  the  administration  was 
overdue,  many  here  believe.  The  Inaction 
of  the  President  on  domestic  matters  is  only 
part  of  the  picture,  however  there  are  also 
these  facts: 

1.  Senator  Robkrt  A.  Tatt  Is  sklUfuUy  fill- 
ing the  vacuum  left  by  Elsenhower  and  es- 
tablishing himself  as  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Washington. 

1.  Cabinet  members  and  other  ofllclals  are 
wasting  no  time  putting  their  reforms  in 
effect,  based  on  the  apparent  theory  that  they 
liave  a  big  business  mandate  from  the  people. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  President  Elsen- 
hower's liberal,  vlgorotis  foreign  policies,  fol- 
lowing as  they  do  so  closely  the  pattern  of 
the  Koosevelt-Truman-Acheson  programs, 
with  his  position  In  the  domestic  field.  For 
Instance:  WhUe  he  calls  in  clarion  tones  for 
building  homes  for  the  Ill-housed  of  the 
world,  be  appoints  as  head  ot  the  Federal 
housing  program  a  man  whc>se  record  Is  clear- 
cut  In  opposition  to  such  construction  in 
the  United  States. 

Following  this,  the  Rouse  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  Friday  to  eliminate  entirely 
the  nationwide  housing  prcgram. 

Such  things  are  being  cheered  by  the  big 
business  supporters  of  Elsenhower  but  are 
casting  gloom  on  some  who  voted  for  him 
and  making  it  more  tempting  each  passing 
day  for  Democratic  leaders  to  take  off  the 
wraps  as  did  Ratburn  and  Cannon  Friday. 

Here  Is  the  picture  of  domestic  affairs  in 
the  first  3  months  of  the  Eltienhower  admin- 
istration: 

1.  Tidelands  oil :  This  Is  the  one  big  move- 
ment in  which  Eisenhower  and  OOP  congres- 
sional leaders  have  united  for  a  vigorous 
fight.  Of  course,  they  are  Joined  by  some 
Democrats,  too,  from  the  States  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  which  expect  to  reap 
billions  from  the  fight.  But  the  tidelands 
fight  is  essentially  identified  with  the  Elsen- 
hower campaign.  And  emphasis  Is  continu- 
ally placed  on  the  fact  that  Truman  blocked 
the  way  which  has  now  been  so  happily 
opened  up  for  the  States  and  their  oil 
Interests. 

niBD  TO  DISSUAOC  HOC 

Philip  B.  Perlman.  former  Solicitor  General 
under  Truman,  tried  to  dissuade  Eisenhower 
from  this  course  before  he  took  office,  and 
having  failed  to  do  so,  now  has  written  an 
extensive  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  de- 
claring that  "a  'victory*  for  the  three  States 
and  their  leases  now  seems  all  but  inevi- 
table." He  added.  "But  It  may  not  be  with- 
out significance — and  I  say  It  most  reluc- 
tantly— that  General  Elsenhower  allied  him- 
self with  these  States'  efforts  before  he  re- 
turned from  Europe  to  beccme  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President; 
and  that  strong  movements  In  favor  of  his 
candidacy  were  organized  In  Texas,  Louisiana. 
Florida.  California,  and  In  other  States  which 
have  a  special  stake,  or  believe  they  have.  In 
the  outcome  of  the  controversy." 

Perlman  recalls  that  Elsenhower  admitted 
while  still  a  candidate  that  he  did  not  know 
the  Supreme  Court  had  pasted  on  the  ques- 
tion even  though  It  had  rul<!d  In  three  cases 
that  California,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  had  no 
rights  to  the  tidelands.  He  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  study  the  matter  himself.  Mean- 
time, it  Is  painfully  and  Increasingly  evident 
that  the  fight  now  going  on  in  the  Senate  is 
connected  with  the  Elsenhower  crusade  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  November  election,  and 
that  as  a  result.  3  States  will  get  prac- 
tically all  the  oU,  valued  at  between  $20  bil- 
lion and  $200  bllUon.  which  the  Supreme 
Court  said  3  times  belongs  to  all  the  States. 

a.  The  Astln  case:  There  may  be  a  ray  of 
hope  here  that  Eisenhower  will  call  a  halt 
on  bis  appointees  at  least  occasionally.  But 
there  Is  little  real  comfort  because  it  would 
seem  he  only  cracked  down  on  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks  when  the  poUtlcal 
pressure  got  too  heavy  to  withstand. 

In  announcing  that  he  would  continue  Dr. 
Allen  V.  Astln  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  until  next  fall.  Weeks  cleared  Dr. 
Astln  of  any  reflection  upon  his  integrity  or 
ability,  but  did  not  alter  his  position  relative 
to  the  fundamental  queiitlon.  That  is. 
whether  the  Government  should  provide  the 
public  protection  against  faulty  or  mislead- 
ing producu. 

CLEAR  illustra  now 

Weeks'  statement  when  he  announced  the 
forced  resignation  of  Astln  2  weeks  ago  was 
interpreted  by  many  as  a  clear  illustration 
of  the  administration's  establishment  of  a 


strictly  btislness  point  of  view  to  replace  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which  had  re- 
ceived acclaim  from  scientists  everywhere  on 
its  60th  anniversary  last  year. 

The  question  was  whether  a  California 
manufacturer  should  be  prohibited  from 
selling  a  product  it  advertised  would  increase 
the  life  of  a  battery  30  years  for  want  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Bureau. 

Weeks  said,  "as  a  practical  man  I  do  not 
see  why  a  product  should  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity in  the  market  place." 

The  New  York  Times,  an  Eisenhower  sup- 
porter, stated  In  its  news  columns  that  what 
Weeks  had  done  "was  widely  Interpreted  as 
saying  that  the  Government  henceforth 
would  no  longer  try  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  the  ethical  businessman  against  fraud 
and  unethical  competition." 

Apparently  this  view  still  holds  and  Astln's 
removal  was  merely  delayed  by  Weeks. 

His  reversal,  which  the  Washington  Post, 
another  important  Eisenhower  supporter, 
said  followed  "considerable  White  House 
pressure."  thus  was  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuaging  200  other  scientists  who 
were  threatening  to  quit  the  Bureau. 

3.  Public  Houulng.  There  was  much  dis- 
appointment when  Elsenhower  named  former 
Congressman  Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas  to 
head  the  Important  home  and  housing  fi- 
nance agency.  Cole's  record  had  been  en- 
tirely opposed  to  public  housing.  He  has 
been  a  favorite  speaker  before  real  estate 
groups  opposed  to  public  housing. 

Cole  Is  credited  with  Important  responsi- 
bility in  the  decision  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  eliminate  the  public 
housing  program — in  the  fact  of  Elsenhower's 
recommendation  that  a  level  of  35,000  new 
bousing  starts  be  maintained  for  1954.  Ques- 
tion: Will  Elsenhower  say  anything  about 
that? 

4.  Sound  money  policy:  This  comes  as  no 
surprise  but  stUl  Is  not  happily  received  by 
many.  Some  Democratic  congressmen  de- 
clare it  was  not  a  move  necessary  to  fight 
Inflation  and  that  its  only  results  will  be  to 
Increase  banker's  revenues  and  add  costs  to 
the  Government  and  those  who  borrow 
money  for  houses,  farms,  etc. 

BHirrXD  BORROWINOS 

The  change  was  brought  about  essentially 
by  shifting  from  short-range  Government 
borrowing  at  low  rates  of  Interest  to  long- 
range  borrowing  at  higher  rates.  The  effect 
was  felt  In  all  financial  circles.  It  is  a  his- 
toric Republican  policy. 

5.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements:  Repre- 
sentative Jerr  Cooper,  of  Tennessee,  ranking 
Democratic  Member  of  the  House  Wajrs  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Representative  Halb 
BoGcs,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  a  committee 
member,  told  the  editors  meeting  there  are 
serious  threats  to  this  program  In  the  Repub- 
lican majority.  Cooper  spoke  of  the  great 
value  In  world  trade  of  the  program  for  which 
Cordell  Hull  was  largely  responsible.  He  said 
that  Elsenhower  had  asked  that  the  program 
be  extended  for  1  year  but  the  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  was  Introduced  not  by  a  £lepub- 
Ucan.  but  by  Cooper  himself. 

HOPS  TO  USTROT  PROGRAIC 

Boeos  pointed  out  that  Republican  m«n- 
bers  of  the  committee,  under  leadership  of 
Representative  R.  M.  Simpson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, hope  to  destroy  the  program.  A  bill  by 
Simpson,  he  said,  "far  from  extending  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  its  original  Intent, 
imposes  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
would  literally  wreck  the  program."  Will 
Elsenhower  do  anything  about  thist 

6.  Public  power:  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay  did  not  lend  great  comfort 
to  proponents  of  public  power  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  editors  Thursday  after- 
noon. He  strikes  you  as  a  sincere  man  with 
somewhat  confvised  Ideas  trying  to  carry  out 
a  program  which  Is  headed  no  place  in  par- 
tlcular.  The  strongest  commentary  to  this 
effect  was  In  his  reply  to  a  question  about 


his  position  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterways 
project.  He  said  he  had  his  own  ideas  on 
the  subject  but  did  not  think  he  should 
discuss  them  because  the  administration's 
policy  had  not  been  determined. 

On  TVA  matters  several  vaUey  editors  di- 
rected some  pointed  questions  to  him.  in- 
cluding Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers.  of  the  Annlston 
(Ala.)  Star.  Reece  Amis,  of  the  Huntsvllle 
Times,  Horace  Hall,  of  the  Dothan  Eagle,  and 
the  writer. 

McKay  said  he  was  opposed  to  construc- 
tion of  steam  plants  by  the  Government,  was 
opposed  to  monopoly  of  any  kind,  was  op- 
posed to  duplicating  transmission  facilities. 
He  said  he  was  in  favor  of  each  area  having 
what  Its  people  wanted  and  that  people  out 
In  his  area  were  opposed  to  authorities,  al- 
though it  seemed  that  people  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  were  happy  with  theirs. 

In  the  light  of  his  statement  on  steam 
plants,  and  his  belief  that  private  Interests 
should  build  them,  he  was  asked  if  this 
would  not  result  in  duplication  and  confu- 
sion. He  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  the  Government  should  not  build  steam 
plants  in  Tennessee  and  that  perhaps  the 
people  down  there  feel  they  need  some. 

LITTLE  CHEER  FOR  TV4 

One  came  away  from  the  session  with 
little  cheer  from  TVA's  point  of  view.  The 
one  hopeful  note  was  In  the  apparent  in- 
tent to  listen  to  public  opinion,  which 
should  certainly  be  resonant  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  area. 

Meantime,  appropriations  for  Cumberland 
construction  and  for  the  whole  TVA  opera- 
tion wait.  The  latter  was  completely  left 
out  of  the  independent  offices  budget  report 
Friday. 

7.  Cabinet  trouble:  Arthur  Krock  wrote  In 
the  New  York  Times  last  week  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  coming  close  to 
sharp  disagreements  with  Congress. 

Mentioned  especially  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson's  apparent  desire 
to  let  big  companies  do  most  of  the  defense 
work  and  Secretary  Dulles'  run-in  with  Con- 
gress on  the  enslavement  resolution,  as  well 
as  Ambassador  Bohlen's  appointment. 

Hope  is  expressed  by  some  that  these  varl« 
ous  conflicts  cannot  much  longer  be  ig- 
nored and  that  in  time  the  President  will 
take  a  position  of  leadership  in  domestlo 
affairs  which  his  supporters  had  expected. 
Meantime,  he  confers  in  Augusta  with  Sena- 
tor Tapt  and,  we  hope,  breaks  90  on  the  golt 
course. 


Afl^ss  by  NatSoaal  G>mBiaBder  Lewis  K. 
Goofh  at  AmericaB  Lefioa  AumI 
LefislatiTe  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  GBOROIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday evening  the  American  Legion  en- 
tertained the  Members  of  Congress  at  its 
annual  legislative  dinner.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Lewis  K.  Oough.  of 
California,  delivered  the  only  address. 
It  was  noteworthy  in  many  respects,  first 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  at  a  time  when 
brevity  does  not  prevail  in  all  speaking; 
and  second,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  packed  full  of  good,  sound 
Americanism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  the  national  commander  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aa  national  eommander  of  the  American 
Legion  I  am.  indeed,  honored  In  having  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  so  many  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress.  When 
Jerome  F.  Dugan,  chairman  of  our  national 
legislative  ocHnmlsslon,  informed  me  that  I 
would  be  the  only  speaker  on  this  occasion, 
he  also  admonished  me  to  limit  my  remarks. 
I  am  glad  to  do  that.  It  waa  not  our 
purpose  to  assemble  you  here  under  the  flag 
of  hospitality  and  then  try  to  sell  you  a 
bill  of  goods.  We  asked  you  to  be  our 
guests  so  that  we  could  thus  honor  you  and 
express  our  appreciation  for  your  many 
courtesies  to  us  as  Legionnaires,  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  many  splendid  legislative  acts 
which  have  been  a  godsend  to  the  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
throughout   the   Nation. 

The  nearly  3  million  members  of  the 
American  Legion,  especially  those  of  xis  who 
work  with  Congress,  its  committees,  and 
leaders  in  the  many  fields  of  our  legislative 
program,  understand  better  than  most  people 
that  the  responsibility  of  being  a  Senator 
or  Representative  is  a  big  one.  that  your 
compensation  la  Okost  inadequate,  and  that 
your  days  are  never  long  enough  to  permit 
you  to  do  all  that  you  desire.  We  sincerely 
appreciate  the  rationing  at  time  which  made 
possible  your  presence  here  this  evening. 

Z  need  not  go  into  any  long  discourse  on 
the  hopes  and  alms  of  the  American  Legion, 
since  a  goodly  number  of  you  are  proud 
members.  Indeed,  I  doubt  If  there  Is  one 
among  you  who  could  not,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, give  a  most  creditable  speech  on  our 
organisation,  its  accompllshmenta  and  ob- 
Jectives. 

As  most  of  you  know,  oar  principal  alma 
•n  Delated  to  rehabilitation,  national  secu- 
rity, Americanism,  antisubverslve  actlvttlea, 
child  welfare,  and  community  betterment. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  on  the 
progress  and  accomplishments  of  these  im- 
portant programs  other  than  to  mention 
them  in  passing. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  today  we 
•re  running  well  ahead  of  last  year^  mem- 
bership and  that  we  are  now  approaching 
the  3  million  mark.  There  are  several 
representatives  of  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary present.  In  their  behalf,  and  for  Mrs. 
Rae  Ashton,  the  distinguished  national  pres- 
ident of  that  wonderful  organization,  I  am 
▼ery  proud  to  tell  you  that  the  Auxiliary 
Is  rsi^ly  approaching  its  monbershlp  ob- 
jective of  1  million  members  in  1953. 

The  creation  of  the  American  Legion,  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  brought  into 
being  a  force  that  was  to  pioneer  a  new  and 
vastly  superior  concept  of  veterans'  care. 

Some  of  you  took  a  personal  part  in  that 
creation  and  had  first-hand  experience  with 
the  many  problems  facing  the  newborn 
Legion.  To  those  of  us  who  came  along 
later,  the  drama  and  significance  of  that 
struggle  during  the  early  twenties  arc  none- 
theless real. 

For  thousands  of  World  War  I  casualties 
there  were  no  hospitals.  Inadequate  and 
often  disgraceful  care  was  the  result  of  at- 
tempts, through  Government  hospitalization 
contracts,  to  bring  treatment  and  comfort 
to  these  men. 

The  way  to  assistance  led  In  and  out  of  a 
half -dozen  Federal  bureaus,  each  trying  to  fit 
an  ill-cut  piece  into  the  whole  program;  all 
too  often  the  way  led  everywhere  and 
nowhere. 

The  Legion  used  these  problems  as  a 
teething  ring.  The  many  veterans  who 
needed  no  help  took  up  collectively  the  cause 
for  the  few  who  could  not  help  themselves 
individually.  They  studied  the  problems  and 
brought  out  the  facts  and  took  tbem  to  the 
people  and  the  Congress. 


But  you  wen  know  that  this  la  sot  the 
whole  story  on  veterans'  rehabilitation.  As 
an  outgrowth  of  the  trying  days  of  ths 
twenties  came  the  American  Legion's  own 
rehabilitation  service  which  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  nearly  20,000  men  and  women 
who  are  volunteer  and  professional  workers 
in  this  field.  There  was  established  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  assure  constant 
leadership  and  direction  in  this  work  on  the 
pfu-t  of  the  Congress.  Administration  of 
the  veterans'  program  was  entrusted  to  a 
single,  specialized  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov« 
emmenc.  And  even  more  significant,  per« 
haps,  was  the  public  acceptance  of  the  vet- 
eran's identity  as  an  Individual  deserving 
special  consideration  In  keeping  with  sacri- 
fices incurred  In  the  Nation's  defense. 

The  American  Legion  established  as  its 
own  primary  mission  the  task  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  veterans'  welfare.  For  30- 
odd  years  we  have  ministered  to  our  ill  and 
disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependents,  in 
the  knowledge  that  however  we  might  suc- 
ceed in  all  other  endeavors  or  activities,  we 
should  fail  if  we  did  not  discharge  our  obli- 
gations to  them.  We  shall  never  surrender 
that  conviction,  and  I  am  sure  there  Is  no 
one  here  who  would  question  It. 

We  feel  that  you  subscribe,  as  we  do,  to 
certain  basic  principles  which  support  the 
American  creed  of  earing  for  war  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  children. 

We  believe,  for  instance,  that  this  obliga- 
tion rightfully  rests  upon  the  entire  Nation, 
that  the  cost  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
cost  of  war,  that  benefits  enacted  into  law 
must  t>e  fairly  and  fully  administered,  and 
that  medical  and  hospital  services  in  par- 
ticular should  be  of  the  finest  possible 
quality. 

While  these  principles  are  not  new,  nei- 
ther are  they  expendable,  and  they  apply 
with  equal  force  today  not  only  to  the  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I  and  II  but  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war. 

So  that  our  position  on  another  Important 
front  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  American  Legion  believes 
unqualifiedly  In  universal  military  training, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  ask  that  the  pro- 
gram be  made  operative.  The  demonstrated 
need  for  UMT,  in  our  opinion,  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished  in  the  past  several 
years.  I  assume  that  you  are  personally 
aware  of  the  growing  public  dlssatUfacUon 
with  inequities  inherent  in  the  present 
workings  of  the  draft,  as  well  as  a  Reserve 
force  composed  almost  entirely  of  veterans. 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  your  constitu- 
ents who  point  out  that  there  is  something 
moraUy  wrong  with  a  system  that  selecU  1 
youngster  out  of  5.  and  obligates  him  to  a 
total  of  8  years'  active  and  Reserve  service 
while  requiring  no  service  at  all  of  the 
other  4. 

This  process  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
S  years  now.  and  the  impact  is  spreading. 
When  you  recall  the  criticism  and  Indigna- 
tion that  it  provoked  in  the  early  months 
of  the  Korean  war,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  same 
injustices  happening  all  over  again.  UMT 
would  resolve  this  problem,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  an  economical  and  effective  an- 
swer to  the  need  for  trained  manpower. 
Through  furnishing  a  standardized  procure- 
ment device  for  a  well -organized  Standby 
Reserve  force.  UMT  would  make  it  possible 
to  economically  reduce  the  large  professional 
Military  Ebtabllsbment  to  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  our  military  secxirlty. 

On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  Legionnaires 
for  whom  I  am  privUeged  to  speak  tonight, 
may  I  say  that  we  respect  and  admire  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress.  We 
value  perhaps  more  than  many  of  you 
realize,  the  service  you  are  rendering  to  the 
Nation  that  ail  of  us  love — and  we  want  only 
to  help  you  as  best  we  can  to  perform  that 
service. 


We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  sttendancs 
hwe.  and  we  hope  you  have  enjoyed  being 
our  guests,  for  certainly  we  have  enjoyed 
being  yoiu  host. 


Wkat't  a  Sastex  Connfian? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  OBLAWASa 

IN  THE  SENATX  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Thurtday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "What's  a  Sussex  Countian?" 
This  editorlcl  pays  tribute  to  the  rugged 
individualism  of  a  citizenry  which  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  trade  its  freedom 
for  security,  or  its  dignity  for  a  Govern- 
ment dole.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Mllford  Chronicle  of  Milford.  Del.,  on 
April  9.  1953.  I  am  proud  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  this  edito- 
rial about  by  native  cour.ty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

What's  a  Sussex  ComrnAif  T 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  and  ask 
yourself  Just  what  makes  a  Sussex  Cotintian 
tick?  Recently  we  asked  ourself  this  ques- 
tion. Here  is  what  we  came  up  with  for  an 
answer.  The  native-born  Sussex  Countian 
is  fiercely  proud  of  his  regional  heritage. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  a  native 
Texan,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  loyal  indi- 
vidual to  his  native  hearth  is  in  existence. 
He  may  look  exactly  like  his  neighbors  to  the 
north  and  the  south,  but  within  he  Is  an 
individual  of  independence.  He  thinks  for 
hlnuelf,  he  extends  to  others  the  same  priv- 
ilege, but  he  is  not  easily  pushed  around  and 
resents  to  the  fuUest  oxrtslde  interference  in 
his  local  affairs.  It  is  understandable  that 
people  In  northern  Delaware,  and  especially 
in  Wilmington,  do  not  know  Just  what  makes 
him  Uck. 

Tou  cant  tell  by  looking  at  him.  He 
makes  no  effort  to  hide  his  place  of  birth. 
He  has  no  apology  to  make  for  his  native 
county.  He  is  proud  of  it — intensely  proud. 
It  is  what  U  within  that  makes  him  differ- 
ent. The  average  native-born  Sussex  Coun- 
tian Is  extremely  clannish.  He  will  stubborn- 
ly battle  for  that  which  he  believes  to  be 
right.  He  will  not  be  led  about  by  the  nose. 
But  with  this  strength  of  character  there  is 
a  gentle  side.  He  Is  a  friendly  individual,  a 
wonderful  friend  and  neighbor  who  will  go 
the  limit  at  all  times  to  aid  those  in  distress 
or  need. 

Mr.  Sussex  Coimtlan  is  a  natural-born 
Joiner.  He  likes  his  lodges,  his  civic  organ- 
izations and  other  worth-while  conununlty 
projects.  He  Is  religious  and  attends  church 
regularly  and  takes  part  In  church  activities. 
He  wants  for  himself  and  children  the  best 
in  educational  facilltes — but  without  many 
of  the  extravagances  which  he  feels  retard 
rather  than  advance  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. Local  civic  affairs  attract  him.  He 
will  fight  to  the  finish  in  his  town  and  dis- 
trict elections — but  he  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  majority  and  coop>erate  with 
elected  officials  once  he  is  convinced  that 
they  are  right. 

He  is  a  man  of  very  definite  opinions.  Hs 
will  argue  his  point  to  the  last.  But  hs 
grants  to  others  the  right  to  think  and  act 
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as  they  choose  so  long  as  this  does  not  In- 
jure him  or  his  community. 

But  It  is  not  these  characteristics  which 
set  him  apart.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
icans remaining  who  is  not  ready  to  trade 
his  freedom  for  security  nor  his  dignity  for 
a  dole.  He  likes  to  act  as  an  individual  and 
when  he  has  finished  he  looks  the  whole 
world  in  the  eye  and  proudly  says  "I  have 
done  this  myself."  He  moves  possibly  a  little 
slower  than  his  neighbors  to  the  north — 
but.  once  decisions  are  made  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  feel  that  they  are  right.  Hs  is  sure 
of  himself. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  being  a  Sussex 
Countian  were  contagious.  An  epidemic  of 
Sussex  Countianlsm  spreading  across  this 
great  Nation  oould  develop  a  breed  of  more 
self-reliant  cltlxens  in  this  great  United 
States  should  the  dreams  and  desires  of  Mr. 
Sussex  Countian  Inoculate  the  residents  of 
all  States  from  border  to  bord  and  coast  to 
coast. 


Address  DeBTcred  by  Hon.  Styles  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  tkc  Dummt  of  the 
Women's  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  KAIlfB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  24. 19S3 

Mrs.  SByOTH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  night  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  this  body,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Bkidgbs]  made  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  speech  at  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Women's  Conference 
dinner.  It  was  more  than  a  speech  to 
Republican  women.  It  wc~>  a  public 
accounting  of  the  record  of  the  first 
90  dasrs  of  the  first  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  20  years.  It  was  a  progress 
report  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  their  Federal  administration.  Be- 
cause I  know  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  and  to 
all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Aznaxss  or  Hoiv.  Sttlbs  BarocES.  or  New 
HAMPSHiax.  PassmzNT  Pbo  Tcmtoke  or  thx 
Unitkd  States  Scnatk.  Apan.  23,   195S.  at 

THE  DiNNEB   Or  THE  WOMEZf'S  CONFERENCE 

Undex  the  Auspices  or  Women's  EhvisiON, 

REPUBLICAir    Nattonal    Commrtxs.    Hotkl 

STATini,  Washington 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  saddest  thing 
that  could  befall  a  man  would  be  for  htm  to 
lose  his  faith  In  Ood  and  woman."  In  Amer- 
ican politics,  to  lose  that  faith  would  not 
only  be  sad.  It  would  be  disastrous,  since 
you  ladles  constitute  51  percent  of  the  po- 
tential voters  of  our  Nation. 

Fortunately  the  Republican  Party  realized 
that  no  woman  can  ever  be  completely  de- 
ceived, and  that  a  woman's  intuition  is  on 
many  occasions  better  than  a  man's  judg- 
ment. 

Consequently,  you  women  were  in  ths 
forefront  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  resto- 
ration of  constitutional  government.  You 
got  out  the  vote.  Tou  were  in  a  large  meas- 
ure responsihle  for  the  victory. 

I  am  confident  of  your  role  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  tonight  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration since  the  Inauguration  of  our  leader. 
President  Dwlght  Eisenliower. 


It  ts  fashionable  at  this  time  among  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  press  and  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  to  pretend  that  UtUe  has  been 
accomplished  "  in  the  past  few  months. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

THE    KXrUBUCAN    nrRKRITANCB 

When  President  Eisenhower  delivered  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress 
on  February  2.  1953,  he  said: 

"It  is  important  that  all  of  us  understand 
that  this  administration  does  not  and  can- 
not begin  lu  task  with  a  clean  slate.  Much 
already  has  been  written  on  the  record,  be- 
yond our  power  quickly  to  erase  or  to  amend.** 

The  Roosevelt-Truman  legacy  to  the  Re- 
publican administration  is  an  appalling  one. 

It  Is  well  to  review  Just  what  was  written 
on  the  record  In  January  lOSS : 

1.  War  In  Korea  with  neither  victory  nor 
peace  In  sight. 

2.  Communism  rampant  throughout  the 
world  with  non-Communist  peoples  on  the 
defensive. 

3.  Europe  neither  stabilized  nor  strong 
enough  to  stand  against  the  Communist 
menace. 

4.  Economic  and  military  commitments 
abroad,  vast  and  sprawling,  unorganized  and 
uncontrolled. 

5.  Waste  and  extravagance  draining  our 
labor  power  and  depleting  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

6.  Phony  prosperity  based  on  the  un- 
healthy fever  of  war,  excessive  Government 
expenditures,  and  Inflation. 

7.  Oppressive  taxation  with  a  national 
debt  of  $262  billion. 

8.  Gigantic  bureaucracy  which  furthered 
creeping  socialism  and  threatened  to  regi- 
ment our  Uvea. 

8.  Corruption  and  malfeasance  in  public 
office. 

10.  Conununist  Inflltratlon  Into  the  sensi- 
tive policymaking  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

This  was  the  Inheritance.  This  was  the 
legacy.  These  are  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted us.    What  have  we  done  about  them? 

FoazioH  ATTAna 

I  don't  have  to  tell  the  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica, who  have  sent  their  sons  to  war,  that  the 
most  important  issue  which  confronted  us 
was  Korea. 

1.  Seeking  an  honorable  solution,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  Just  12  days  after  he  took 
office,  announced  steps  to  end  the  stalemate. 
He  sent  Instructions  to  the  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  that  It  was  no  longer  to  shield 
Communist  China  from  Chinese  Nationalist 
attacks,  and  he  put  into  motion  steps  to  de- 
velop larger  South  Korean  forces. 

2.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  effect 
the  Interchange  of  sick  and  wounded  war 
prisoners,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
Communists  are  considering  truce  negotia- 
tions. 

3.  The  new  administration  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  willing  to  meet  with  the 
Communists  in  a  sincere  attempt  to  end  the 
war.  The  replacement  of  the  desolate  Tru- 
man-Acheson  policy  in  Korea  with  a  policy 
which  has  a  definite  goal,  and  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  finish  its  Job  and 
to  discharge  its  obligations  to  its  allies,  is 
the  aim  of  our  party.  There  must  be  an  end 
to  the  idea  of  war  without  victory  and  cas- 
ualties without  end. 

President  Eisenhower  on  April  17  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
clearly  enunciated  this  new  American  policy, 
when  he  said: 

"We  welcome  every  honest  act  of  peace. 
We  care  nothing  for  mere  rhetoric.  We  cars 
only  for  sincerity  of  the  peaceful  purpose^ 
attested  by  deeds." 

The  President  made  It  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists that  if  they  want  peace,  the  Ameri- 
can program  is: 

<a)  A  conclusion  of  an  honorable  armis- 
tice In  Korea,  with  inunedlate  cessation  of 
hosUiities  and  ths  prompt  initiation  oi  po- 


litick discussions  leading  to  ths  holding  of 

free  elections  in  united  Korea. 

(b)  It  means  an  end  to  the  direct  and  In- 
direct attacks  upon  the  security  of  Indo- 
china and  Ualaya. 

(c)  It  means  a  world  that  demands  and 
expects  the  fullest  respect  of  its  right  and 
interests. 

4.  The  administration  has  proposed  a  reso- 
lution repudiating  the  secret  commitments 
made  by  previous  administrations  with  for- 
eign governmenU  which  permitted  the  en- 
slavement of  free  peoples. 

6.  The  whole  program  of  psychological  war- 
fare and  international  information  has  been 
the  subject  of  congressional  investigation 
and  administration  action  to  improve  its 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

e.  Regulations  have  been  issued  by  o\ir 
Government  to  eliminate  the  flow  of  trade 
with  Communist  China  which  had  t>een  al- 
lowed to  continue  under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. Our  State  Department  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  other  friendly 
nations  to  curb  such  trade.  This  Republi- 
can adminlEtration  has  taken  the  position 
that  any  trade  with  Commxuist  China  which 
Increases  the  war  potential  of  that  aggres- 
sor should  and  must  be  eliminated. 

7.  Under  the  new  administration  we  ar« 
in  the  process  of  cleaning  out  the  subver- 
sives and  the  left-wingers  who  have  been 
employed  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  ths 
United  States  delegation  to  that  organisa- 
tion. 

8.  The  present  officials  under  Secretary 
John  Foster  Dulles  have  already  discharged 
several  dozen  persons  from  the  Department 
of  State  as  security-risks,  and  the  entire 
department  is  undergoing  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning.  The  shocking  spectacle  of  a  Com- 
munist-Infiltrated State  Department  forming 
policy  for  Amwlca  is  at  an  end. 

9.  The  European  members  of  the  NATO 
organization  have  Ijeen  notified  that  they 
can  expect  United  States  assistance  only  if 
they  contribute  to  the  annual  security  of 
free  nations  to  the  maximum  of  their  capa- 
bility. The  give-away,  Santa  Claus  opera- 
tions of  the  Fair  Deal  are  at  an  end. 

10.  At  the  direction  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
we  are  revaluating  the  military,  economlo 
and  moral  commitments  of  the  United 
States  to  the  world  community.  We  will 
abolish  the  services,  activities  and  fxinctlons 
which  are  not  essential  or  which  impair  the 
economic  and  military  capabUltles  of  ths 
United  States  of  America. 

11.  Time  does  not  permit  the  enumera- 
tion of  all  of  the  achievements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  conduct  of  ont  foreign 
affairs  in  the  last  few  months. 

The  most  significant  accomplishment, 
however  Is  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
gained the  offensive  which  has  so  long  been 
held  by  the  Communists.  No  longer  do  ws 
wait  to  see  what  the  Commiinlsts  are  going 
to  do  before  we  initiate  a  program  of  action. 
The  world  knows  now  that  the  American 
people  are  determined  that  our  way  of  life 
shall  endure  and  that  the  cause  of  the  free 
peoples  shall  not  go  by  default. 

WATIOKAI.    SECUaiTI 

The  Republican  administration  considers 
defense  and  national  security  as  sacred 
obligations.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
reckless  commitments  or  controlled  expendi- 
tures do  not  strengthen  the  defense  or  tha 
economy  of  a  free  enterprise  nation.  Rather,  ^ 
in  the  long  run,  they  are  detrimental  OT' 
even  destructive  of  such  a  society.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  last  3  months  the  new  adminis- 
tration has — 

1.  Set  up  a  committee  to  study  ways  of 
streamlining  the  Defense  Department,  and 
cut  down  on  nonessential  military  spending: 

a.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  intensive 
study  to  find  out  why  American  l>oys  fighting 
in  Korea  were  not  adequately  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  the  weapons  of  war,  and  to 
rectify  any  deficiencies  which  still  exist; 
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9.  We  have  exposed  and  eliminated  waste 
In  construction  and  In  the  BtockplUng  of 
critical  items; 

4.  There  Is  In  the  procees  of  being  insti- 
tuted a  new  Government-wide  security  sys- 
tem. This  plan  avoids  the  defects  of  the  so- 
called  loyalty  system  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, and  will  insure  the  tightest 
possible  sectuity  program  with  a  minimum 
of  danger  to  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people. 
We  are  squarely  facing  the  proposition  that 
in  sensitive  positions  of  our  Government, 
when  a  reasonable  doubt  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  "security  rlAk"  of  an  individual,  that 
doubt  must  be  resolved  In  favcr  of  the 
United  States: 

5.  In  the  Congress  we  have  continued  the 
functions  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services,  the  Internal  Sscurity 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities: 

6.  We  are  making  headway  In  our  determi- 
nation to  review  our  entire  preparedness 
program  and  to  strip  it  clean  of  waste,  lack 
of  coordination,  inertia,  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  services: 

7.  I  am  certain  that  all  Americans  rejoice 
In  the  announcement  by  the  Republican 
administration  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther public  demonstration  of  major  new 
weapons  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
security.  No  piupose  was  ever  served,  except 
to  assist  Communist  espionage:  by  publicly 
displaying  the  latest  developments  In  Ameri- 
can defense  equipment. 

DOmsTIC    ISSTTES 

Restoring  sound  fiscal  policies         ' 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  it  will  be  my  responsibility  to 
play  a  major  role  in  fulfilling  the  pledge  of 
the  Republican  Party,  to  eliminate  the  defi- 
cit financing  of  the  previous  administrations. 
and  to  restore  sound  fiscal  policies. 

With  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  my 
associates  on  the  committee,  we  are  hope- 
ful of  doing  a  creditable  Job  for  the  American 
people. 

The  Truman  administration  has  submitted 
•  budget  which  requests  the  Congress  to 
approve  a  new  budget  of  about  $78,600,000,- 
000.  This  Is  such  a  colossal  amount  of 
money  that  few  people  can  visualize  it. 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  If  Mo- 
hammed, the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  had  begun  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
In  AD  570  to  spend  $100  a  minute — 60  min- 
utes in  an  hour,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a 
year — up  to  the  year  1953,  he  would  still  not 
have  spent  an  amount  equal  to  appropria- 
tion requests  for  this  coming  year.  Yet, 
Mohammed  was  born  200  years  before  Char- 
lemagne. 500  years  before  the  Crusades,  and 
1,200  years  before  the  American  Revolution. 

We  Republicans  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
balance  the  budget.  Yet,  If  we  authorize 
the  money  which  former  President  Truman 
requested,  we  will  be  another  $10  billion 
In  the  red  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Therefore,  we  either  have  to  Increase  reve- 
nues or  cut  expendltiires.  It  Is  Impoesible 
to  increase  revenues  without  drying  up  the 
sources  of  the  very  revenue  we  are  trying  to 
•eciire.     We  must  cut  expenditures. 

A  dramatic  example  of  just  how  deeply  the 
present  administration  feels  about  the  neces- 
sity for  economy  In  Government  was  illus- 
trated the  other  day  when  the  President 
announced  his  intention  of  mothballing  the 
Presidential  yacht  Williamsburg.  This  will 
save  the  Government  $540,000  a  year — $540.- 
000  that  the  previous  occupant  of  the  White 
House  preferred  to  spend  for  his  own  relax- 
ation, despite  mounting  deficits. 

Personnel $428.  510 

Maintenance 63,  000 

Repairs «o.  000 

Total 641,510 

In  the  executive  branch,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  has  taken  a  complete  revalua- 


tion of  the  Truman  budget,  every  Cabinet 
member,  head  of  department  or  agency  Is 
hard  at  work  to  effect  economies  In  the  op- 
erations of  his  division. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  the  first  six 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  to  sub- 
mit their  budget  requests  have  trimmed 
almost  $600  million  from  the  requests  made 
in  the  last  Truman  budget.  The  first  13 
of  the  56  independent  agencies  have  reduced 
their  requests  from  a  budget  which  the  Dem- 
ocrats said  could  not  be  cut. 

The  first  legislative  act  of  the  Republican 
C3d  Congress  was  to  make  a  59.5  percent  cut 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  which 
Truman  had  submitted  for  a  saving  of  almost 
$1,400,000,000. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  are 
working  in  complete  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion to  systematically  and  scientifically 
study  the  budget  which  Is  now  before  us  and 
to  make  every  possible  reduction  which  can 
effect  savings  without  jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional security  or  essential  government  op- 
erations. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  time  to  fully 
discuss  the  complexities  of  the  problems  in 
balancing  the  budget  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  Important,  however,  for  you  Re- 
publican women  to  realize  that  more  than 
one-half  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
or  $44,600,000,000.  are  cash  outlays  we  will 
have  to  pay  on  past  obligations  of  the  Tru- 
man administration.  Republicans  have  lit- 
tle control  over  these  Items,  and  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  effect  reductions  In  this  area. 

In  order  to  do  our  Job,  the  Congress  In- 
tends to  submit  every  request  for  funds  to  a 
twofold  test: 

1.  Can  the  department  requesting  the 
funds  establish  an  absolute  need  for  the 
money— that  is,  do  the  people  of  the  United 
States  require  this  additional  expense? 

2.  Will  we  get  our  money's  worth  If  we 
make  the  appropriation? 

We  will  undoubtedly  face  strong  opposi- 
tion from  what  I  call  the  "economy-butters." 
They  are  not  all  New  Dealers  and  Pair  Deal- 
ers, some  of  them  are  Republicans.  They  are 
the  builders  who  wish  economy  in  every- 
thing but  the  Government  loans  to  home- 
owners; the  shipowners  who  want  economy 
In  everything  but  subsidies  to  shipping  con- 
cerns: the  businessmen  who  howl  when  we 
cut  the  b\islness  statistics  program;  the 
farmers  who  want  subsidies  for  planting 
what  we  don't  need;  the  Industrialists  who 
want  their  aircraft  and  tank  programs  to 
continue  undisturbed;  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

We  have  almost  as  many  "economy-but- 
ters" as  we  have  excess  tons  of  butter  paid 
for  with  your  money  which  wc  may  eventu- 
ally have  to  throw  away. 

_We  Republicans  are  determined  to  decrease 
the  horde  of  Federal  employees  which  was 
well  over  2>/2  million  when  we  took  office. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tions which  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  exam- 
ple, paying  one  man  $13,000  a  year  to  study 
daffodils:  how  one  department  of  Govern- 
ment spends  money  to  promote  a  National 
Cat  Week,  while  another  prepares  bulletins 
on  how  to  make  cat  traps  to  destroy  cats. 

I  wonder  how  many  American  people  want 
to  spend  $2  million  to  build  elevators  for 
sightseers  at  the  Carlsbad  Caverns.  How 
many  Americans  want  to  spend  $18,500  to 
Innoculate  4.000  dogs  in  Mexico  for  rabies  at 
the  cost  of  $4.50  a  dog. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  eliminat- 
ing useless  Government  jobs.  In  the  month 
of  February  1953  alone,  7,800  Government 
employees  were  dropped.  The  Army  has  an- 
nounced it  will  reduce  its  civilian  payroll  by 
20,000  on  May  31.  The  Treasury  Department 
expects  to  eliminate  3.500  jobs  within  a  few 
months.  The  Agriculture  Department  plans 
to  trim  its  staff  by  1.200.  The  announcement 
has  Just  been  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


that  It  expects  a  cut  of  a  minimum  of  240.000 
people  in  the  overall  Government  payroll 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  connection  with  the  staffing  of  Govern- 
ment jobs,  it  Is  essential  that  the  American 
people  realize  that  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration took  every  step  to  freeze  its  irrespon- 
sible operations  Into  law.  Although  we  arc 
supposed  to  be  In  control  of  the  Government, 
we  find  we  can  fill  only  a  few  of  the  top 
polic3rmaking  posts  because  the  Tnunan  ad- 
ministration very  cleverly  used  the  civil  serv- 
ice to  blanket  In  hundreds  of  their  friends 
who  have  no  claim  in  principle  to  the  jaolicy- 
maklng  Jobs  they  hold.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  presently  reevaluating  this 
situation  to  eliminate  top  policymaking  Jobs 
from  the  civil-service  protection  to  which 
they  are  clearly  not  entitled. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  evidence  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  Washington  since 
the  Republican  administration  took  over 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Highways  who 
report  that  since  President  Elsenhower  was 
inaugurated  and  issued  strict  orders  to  Gov- 
ernment workers  to  be  on  their  job  on  time, 
the  morning  traffic  peak  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
has  been  21  minutes  earlier  than  during  the 
Truman  administration. 

Inflation 

Government  spending  and  the  economic 
excesses  of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  were 
strong  contributors  to  infiation  and  to  the 
sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  would  be 
silly  for  me  to  burden  you  with  dry  statistics 
to  show  what  happened  to  prices.  You  are 
the  homemakers  of  America  and  you  have 
felt  the  pinch  in  that  most  sensitive  of  all 
nerves — the  pocketbook  nerve. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued dangerous  inflation  of  the  Democratic 
administrations  was  to  restore  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Already  the  Treasxiry  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  start  toward  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  the  dollar  by  a  debt-refunding  o[>era- 
tion  which  will  extend  the  maturing  period  of 
Government  obligations. 

In  7  orderly  steps.  President  Elsenhower 
has  removed  controls  of  wages  and  prices, 
pointing  a  way  to  a  freer  national  economy 
and  allowing  the  normal  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  to  operate.  Another  move  which 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  was  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  destruction  of  margin 
requirements  for  stock  transactions. 

Since  the  Republican  administration  has 
taken  office,  the  price  index  has  dropped 
during  each  80-day  period.  With  courage 
and  conviction  the  new  administration  be- 
gan the  price  decontrol  program  and  freed 
the  United  States  economy  of  bureaucratlo 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  hamstrung 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Prices  of  many  household  Items  have 
dropped.  Other  prices  have  remained  sta- 
bilized. 

For  2  years  our  citizens  were  told  day  and 
night  by  the  Socialist  propagandists  that 
price  controls  must  stay,  that  their  removal 
would  send  prices  sky  high. 

We  Republicans  who  had  faith  In  our  eco- 
nomic system  knew  this  was  not  true.  In 
90  days  we  have  given  the  lie  to  those  who 
had  no  faith. 

AGRicm-Ttrxs 

The  agriculture  situation  which  we  In- 
herited was  one  of  the  constantly  declining 
farm  prices.  In  90  days  we  nave  squarely  met 
the  issue : 

1.  The  Republican  Party  has  reiterated  Ita 
pledge  to  carry  out  existing  price  support 
legislation  for  90  percent  of  parity  payments 
on  basic  oonunoditles; 

2.  Secretary  Benson  has  declared  support 
prices  for  dairy  products  for  the  coming  year 
for  90-percent  parity: 

3.  The  beef-price  decline  has  been  altered 
by  removal  of  OPS  controls  on  beef,  accelera- 
tion of  Government  purchases,  and  a  vig- 
orous consumer  program  to  provide  for  more 
orderly  marketing  and  Increased  consump- 
tion; 
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4.  The  Foreign  Agrleultural  Service  has 
been  established  to  promote  buying  ot  Amer- 
ican Biirplus  products; 

6.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  under 
reorganization  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
and  economical  operation; 

6.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
spoilage  and  waste  of  the  farm  commodities 
In  storage  by  revolving  the  stock  and.  Insofar 
•s  possible,  distributing  them  for  consumer 


oosatrFTiOK  nr  oovBtiiMZMT 

In  the  Justice  Department,  as  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  new  Republican  admin- 
istration, there  has  been  prompt  and  coura- 
geous action  to  clean  up  the  mess  which  w« 
Inherited. 

1.  Since  January  20.  196S,  the  new  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr.  Brownell,  has  moved  oa 
over  200  tax  cases  in  which  criminal  prose- 
cution has  been  authorised: 

2.  Deportation  proceedings  have  been  In- 
stituted against  several  criminals  and  against 
Mrs.  Earl  Browder,  wife  of  the  former  No.  1 
Communist  in  the  United  States; 

8.  Commutations  and  pardons  granted  by 
the  Republican  administration  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  Instead  of  being  given 
out  in  secrecy  as  have  been  done  for  the  Isst 
20  years; 

4.  United  States  district  attorneys  have 
been  put  on  a  full-time  basis  and  no  outside 
law  practice  allowed  or  no  law  firm  afBlla- 
tion  permitted; 

6.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pinkos  and  Com- 
munists who  desire  to  save  the  convicted 
atomic  traitors. 

THx  DEPAaTkcnrr  or  hxalth,  xbucation,  am 


The  new  Republican  administration  has 
demonstrated  what  the  record  has  clearly 
shown  to  any  objective  observer,  namely, 
that  Instead  of  talking  about  the  average 
man.  our  party  does  something  about  him. 

On  April  11.  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  of  the  Republican  administration 
created  the  Nation's  tenth  Cabinet  post — 
the  Department  of  Health,  Bducation,  and 
Welfare,  and  confirmed  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  as  Secretary  of  the  new  Department. 
This  Is  evidence  that  we  recognize  the  Im- 
portance at  maintaining  and  improving  the 
social  gains  which  have  been  made  through 
the  years. 

It  gives  ftirther  evidence  of  the  faith  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  capability  of 
the  women  of  America.  In  the  future  as  In 
the  past,  the  Republican  Party  will  see 
that  the  ability,  hard  work,  and  Intelligence 
of  women  be  properly  recognized  by  awards 
and  promotions  to  positions  of  responsibility. 

ICISCXLLANEOUS 

The  cumulative  record  of  the  first  90  days 
of  the  new  Republican  administration  Is 
overwhelming.  We  have  squarely  faced  the 
Issue  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  tldelands,  and  many  other 
pledges  which  we  made  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  oiir  party  platform. 

The  11 -point  legislative  program  which  Is 
now  before  the  Congress  includes:  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Government,  appropriations, 
Hawaii  statehood,  Taft-Hartley  Act  amend- 
ment; limited  extension  of  controls  and  al- 
locations of  critical  defense  material.  SUU 
ownership  of  offshore  oil  deposits,  extension 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreemenU,  simplifi- 
cation of  customs  regulations,  social-secu- 
rity extension,  school  aid  In  critical  areas, 
and  provision  fcM'  two  additional  Commis- 
sioners for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONCLUSION 

This  record  of  achievement  Is  proof  posi- 
tive that  we  Republicans  are  engaged  In  a 
criisade — a  crusade  for  good,  decent  govern- 
ment— good,  decent  government  which  serves 
the  American  people. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Is  a  changed  city. 
There  has  been  a  restoration  of  confidence. 


an  establishment  of  Integrity.  •  revival  of 
faith. 

No  one  can  compare  the  first  8  months  of 
the  Bsenhower  administration  with  that  oC 
Roosevelt.  The  reason  is  obvious.  We  Re- 
publicans seek  no  panaceas.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  ills  of  """"^'nil  can  be  recti- 
fied by  the  passage  of  legUUtlon.  We  are  ap- 
proaching our  problems  methodically,  calmly, 
as  obJecUvely  as  possible,  with  confidence  In 
the  present  and  optimism  for  the  future. 
We  will  not  equivocate,  we  will  not  compro- 
mise, and  with  the  help  of  all  our  people  and 
divine  providence,  we  will  provide  a  rampart 
to  which  the  freedom-loving  people  oC  the 
world  can  rally. 


Ealifhteaed  Setf-Ialmft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  (CUFF)  YOUNG 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  24. 1953 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Otto  Herres,  vice  president.  Combined 
Metals  Reduction  Co..  and  chairman. 
National  Lead  and  Zinc  Committee, 
given  at  the  annual  meeting,  Western 
States  Council,  Spokane,  Wash.,  March 
16,  1953: 

ENLICHTENKD  SEU--lNTSaXST 

Much  can  be  said  of  the  colorful  traditions 
and  historical  associations  of  the  West  and 
the  wealth  that  came  from  the  mines  to  many 
of  Its  cities  and  towns.  But  the  trend  of 
the  Government  during  recent  years,  it 
seems,  has  been  to  favor  the  development 
of  foreign  mines  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  And  so  we  lose,  becaxise 
natural  resources  that  are  not  developed  are 
not  wealth,  whether  they  are  to  be  found  In 
Western  America,  the  mountains  of  South 
America,  or  the  Jungles  of  Africa. 

PBOBLKMS 

The  great  problem  of  the  western  mining 
Industry  is  how  to  do  business  on  the  low 
metal  prices  of  a  war-impoverished  world  In 
a  high-wage  country.  But  the  problem  U 
not  one  for  the  West  alone:  it  is  troubling 
miners  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
the  zinc  miners  of  New  Jersey  no  less  than 
the  lead  miners  of  Idaho.  And  the  problem 
for  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  decide  Is 
whether  or  not.  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security,  the  mining  of  such  essential  metals 
as  lead  and  zinc  is  an  Industry  worth  saving 
from  destruction  by  Imports  from  low-wage 
countries.  Or.  are  the  producers  of  metals 
and  minerals  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the 
cause  of  "Trade,  not  aid"  In  order  to  let 
Henry  Ford  II  sell  more  automobiles  abroad? 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  dole  to  unem- 
ployed miners  will  settle  any  problems,  nor 
is  It  Ukely  that  the  higher  prices  that  will 
come  in  time  to  consumers  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  supplies  will  prove  an  ac- 
ceptable answer.  The  solution  must  be 
found  In  what  is  best  for  this  country. 

HTCH  STANDAKOS  AND  PBICE8 

Living  standards  and  wage  scales  in  the 
United  States  are  high  above  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  we  all  know  that  they  have  been 
maintained  Increasingly  so  during  the  last 
20  years  by  all  manner  of  subsidies  and  sup- 
ports in  one  form  or  another,  either  directly 
or  InUirectly,  and  by  spending  billions  of 
dor*  "s  borrowed  from  the  future  and  to  be 
paid  by  generations  yet  unborn.  If  the  min- 
ing of  lead  and  zinc  is  to  siirvlve  In  this 
ooimtry  It  must  have  consideration  com- 


parable to  that  accorded  other  Industries,  or 
else  there  must  be  a  general  adjustment  of 
high  domestic  prices  and  costs  to  the  com- 
petitive level  of  world  commodity  prices  on 
metals,  minerals,  and  raw  materials. 

There  cannot  be  two  different  price  stand- 
ards in  this  country,  one  for  the  automobUe 
manufacturers  of  Detroit  and  another  for 
the  producers  of  metals,  foods,  and  fibers 
without  trouble  coming  to  one  and  eventu- 
ally to  both  of  them.  A  drop  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials 
is  the  forerunner  of  recession  In  Detroit  and 
the  big  eastern  cities.  But  certainly  an  ad- 
Jiistment  In  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  would  be  wetoomed  by  the  dollar- 
short  countries  buying  the  goods  we  export 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  raw  materials  we 
buy  from  them  xinder  the  poUcy  voiced  by 
President  Tnmum's  Paley  Commission  of 
going  for  the  lowest  cost  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials wherever  secure  supplies  may  be 
found. 

TRX  mSEA  or  VBIB  ntADS 

It  la  amazing  how  many  people  have  come 
to  believe  that  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
world  wlU  result  from  the  United  States 
opening  Its  doors  to  a  larger  volume  of  Im- 
ports. But  under  present  world  conditions 
free  trade  is  merely  an  idea  of  the  academic 
mind  that  appeals  to  the  wishful  thinking 
and  to  public  groups  uninformed  and  with- 
out understanding  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
ductlcHi.  trade,  and  Industry.  We  are  all 
Ignorant  but  on  different  subjects.  And 
what  does  It  mean  to  a  miner  in  Utah, 
Nevada,  or  New  Mexico  without  a  Job?  Re- 
ducing tariffs  on  zinc  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  In  1938  put  miners 
out  of  work  but  It  did  not  bring  prosperity 
to  Detroit,  nor  prevent  World  War  11. 

In  case  the  proposal  of  Henry  Ford  2d  for 
free  trade  Is  considered  desirable  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people — which  is  highly  improb- 
able— it  should  be  carried  out  on  an  equit- 
able basis  for  all  and  everyone  treated  alike. 
That  would  mean  an  end  to  tariffs,  price 
supports,  export  subsidies.  Import  quotas, 
and  lending  money  to  others  to  buy  our 
exports.  Gifts  are  not  exports.  If  our  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  have  their  wages  and  prices 
at  levels  fixed  by  world  competition,  and  if 
they  wish  to  share  their  Jobs  and  markets 
with  aU  the  world,  siirely  they  have  that 
right  for  it  all  will  come  out  of  their  pocket- 
books.  But  the  miners  of  lead  and  zinc  and 
such  metals  as  mercxiry  and  antimony  can 
tell  them  from  experience  that  they  will  not 
like  what  they  buy. 

THX  ZXPEUXNCK  OV  KTNTNO 

The  American  worker  finds  only  distress 
and  struggle  for  bare  existence  when  indus- 
try is  depressed  by  competition  with  the  low 
wages  paid  to  foreign  labor.  The  base  metal 
mining  Industry  of  the  United  States  has 
experienced  serious  curtailment  and  is 
threatened  with  further  losses  through 
dumping  of  lead  and  zinc  from  low-wage 
foreign  countries  on  the  American  market. 
Our  lead  and  zinc  miners  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  currency  devaluation  and  the 
monopolistic  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  metals. 

Because  of  the  abnormal  demands  of  the 
Korean  war  and  rearmament  we  have  been 
short  of  copper  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
about  60  percent  above  the  domestic  price 
for  foreign  supplies.  But  Imports  of  zinc 
and  lead  flooding  our  markets  are  pricing 
many  of  our  mines  out  of  business. 

Fot  the  first  6  months  of  1963.  United 
States  mine  production  of  zinc  was  at  the 
rate  of  720,000  tons  a  year.  Consumption  of 
zinc  for  metal  uses  and  pigments  in  1952  is 
estimated  at  about  945.000  tons.  This  indi- 
cates a  need  for  some  225,000  tons  from  out- 
side sources.  Approximately  565.000  tons 
were  Imported;  the  resiilt  was  a  price  break 
of  43  V^  percent.  Lead  is  affected  adversely 
In  a  similar  manner.  When  oxir  consumers 
needed  lead  production  went  elsewhere. 
Imports  In  1951  were  248.000  tons,  but  In 
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1953  an  all-time  high  of  616,000  tons  of  for- 
eign lead  poured  In  to  cloae  our  mines  and 
cause  unemployment. 

This  is  no  departure  from  our  past  experi- 
ences in  world  trade.  When  a  shortage  exists 
In  the  United  States  and  foreign  materials 
are  needed,  world  prices  are  high.  But  when 
production  is  expanding  and  a  surplus  la 
available,  foreign  materials  from  low-wage 
countries  are  dumped  on  our  markets  to 
cause  distress  to  our  industries  and  unem- 
ployment for  our  workers. 

FRICX    INSTABIUTT 

A  foreign  price  of  36  »/^  cents  a  pound  for 
copper  to  our  consuming  industries  against 
our  domestic  price  of  24  >^  cents  a  pound 
prevailed  during  the  period  of  emergency 
demand  for  rearmament  and  the  Korean  war. 
But  what  la  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc?  The 
price  of  zinc  has  dropped  from  19  >4  cents 
a  pound  to  11  cents  during  recent  months 
and  lead  from  19  cents  a  pound  to  13  cents 
because  of  competition  from  heavy  imports. 
In  consequence,  many  mines  In  this  high- 
wage  country  have  been  forced  to  suspend 
operations  and  others  have  ciu'talled.  or  are 
barely  holding  on,  thus  proving  that  in  the 
case  of  miners  hope  triumphs  over  experience. 

The  labor  cost  per  pound  of  lead  and  zinc 
produced  is  now  more  than  3  times  what 
It  was  In  1939,  when  the  price  of  zinc  was 
6.2  cents  a  pound.  It  Is  evident  that  many 
of  the  domestic  mines  which  produce  com- 
plex lead -zinc  ores  and  find  50  percent  and 
man  of  the  cost  of  their  product  going  for 
labor  cannot  survive  very  long  on  zinc  at  11 
cents  a  pound. 

SAVING   TRZ    WORLD 


principles  were  disregarded  for  one  reason     crisis  arises,  unless  the  mines  of  this  country 


and  another  and  the  tariffs  were  reduced 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
And  In  consequence  the  Industry  became  de- 
pressed; and  when  war  came  there  was  a 
Shortage  of  metal. 

Soldiers  were  returned  from  the  Army  to 
work  In  the  metal  mines  of  the  West  during 
World  War  II.  Some  troops  trained  with 
broomsticks,  or  the  equivalent,  for  lack  of 
critical  materials  and  equipment.  Men  died 
because  the  Nation  was  not  adequately  pre- 
pared.    Such  matters  may  soon  be  forgotten, 


are  permitted  to  operate  and  develop  the 
ore  reserves  needed  for  future  production  oX 
metal  essential  to  national  defense. 

A   NXW  AFPaOACH 

It  was  good  to  learn  from  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  that  the  new  administration  proposes 
to  approach  all  foreign  decisions  from  the 
viewpoint  of  this  Nation's  own  enlightened 
self-interest.  Other  nations  seem  to  lack  the 
loftiness  of  purpose  that  would  lead  them  to 


but  it  is  different  when  the  guns  begin  to     *  sacrifice  of  their  interests  for  the  general 
Bhoot.  welfare.     They  show  no  more  inclination  to 

Many  of  our  troubles  today  seem  caused     participate  in  remaking  the  world  at  a  loss 


by  the  lack  of  inclination  in  Washington  to 
learn  from  experience.  In  1950  the  State 
Department  proposed  to  reduce  the  tariffs 
on  metals  again  far  below  the  level  of  any 
effective  protection.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  hearings  in  Washington  that  our  gen- 
erosity and  good  intentions  in  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  low-wage  foreign  production  of 
metals  In  vlrtuaUy  free  competition  with  our 
mining  industry  might  be  the  means  of  our 
destruction. 

By  placing  the  United  States  In  a  have- 
not  class  the  policy  of  drastic  tariff  reduc- 


to  themselves.  If  they  possibly  can  avoid  it, 
than  at  any  other  time  in  yesterday's 
7.000  years. 

The  new  administration  finds  affairs  In 
Washington  and  that  brave  new  world  of 
tomorrow  in  a  sorlty  mess. 

The  per  capita  debt  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  elected  was  $162  and  now  it  is  $1,697 — 
up  10  times.  The  total  debt  then  was  $21 
billion,  but  when  the  Fair  Deal  left  office 
recently  the  debt  had  risen  to  $262,700,- 
000,000.  That  Is  the  price  generations  yet 
unborn  will  have  to  pay  for  the  accompllsh- 


tlons  on  raw  materials  has  gained  support  ments  for  better  or  for  worse  of  the  last  20 
among  the  large  number  of  citizens  whose 
thinking  is  done  for  them  by  their  favorite 
columnists  and  radio  commentators.  Polit- 
ical and  academic  thinkers  would  have  the 
American  people  believe  we  are  a  have-not 
Nation,  but  strangely  enough  seem  to  feel 
that  we  still  have  billions  in  wealth  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 
Shortages  and  high  prices  are  not  the  prob- 


years.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  has 
come  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  Nation's 
own  enlightened  self-interest. 

nmST  IN  METALS 

The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  world 
in  the  production  of  the  ores  of  the  indus- 
trial metals:  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  It 
leads    In    production   of   the    light    metals: 


1    \  onvirta  tme  woiu.o  ouurmgea  ana  aign  prices  are  not  the  prob-       leaas    in    proaucnon    oi    xne    iigni    meiais: 

fpf  Washington  has  been  SO  engrossed  in  recent      ^®™' rather  the  trouble  U  surplus  production      aluminum,     magnesium,     and     the     newer 


years  with  trying  to  save  the  world  that 
problems  here  at  home  are  forgotten.  The 
£ftate  Department  proposes  to  finance  ex- 
panded production  for  all  of  the  backward 
and  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  where 
land  and  labor  are  cheap  and  take  payment 
In  metals,  minerals,  and  other  raw  materials. 
When  raw  materials  come  into  a  country 
where  they  already  are  produced  In  substan- 
tial amounts  and  create  an  oversupply.  the 
effect  can  be  only  lower  earnings  or  unem- 
ployment for  workers  engaged  in  the  indus- 
tries affected.  The  price  of  a  commodity  is 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  excess  of 
supply  over  demand  and  the  price  is  that 
which  la  offered  f ot  the  excess  on  the  market. 
The  mineral  policies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment over  the  past  20  years  have  been  re- 


and  falling  prices  In  the  world  markets.  But 
for  lack  of  policy,  understanding,  or  vision, 
and  possibly  all  three  of  these  factors,  Wash- 
ington has  given  no  consideration  to  the 
possible  dangers  in  the  situation. 

IDLE    MINIS 

In  1950  many  of  the  lead-zinc  mines  of 
the  country  were  standing  idle  because  metal 
prices  were  too  low  to  cover  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation, to  say  nothing  of  exploration  for  new 
ore  reserves  needed  to  maintain  production. 
But  Government  planners  refused  to  buy 
metal  much  needed  for  the  defense  stock- 
pile although  mines  were  being  compelled 
to  curtail  production  and  many  small  pro- 
ducers were  forced  out  of  business.  This 
lack  of  vision  was  the  principal  factor  in 
the  decreased  tupply  of  copper,  lead,   and 


sponsible    for    metal    shortages    during    two      zinc  for  cTvirian  Vie  durine  1961   and'  nart 
wars    of    this    neriod    anri    nrin.    iT,«tahnit,      ..  ,\A  _     _      _     "**  aurmg   ivoi   and  part 


wars  of  this  period  and  price  instability 
that  has  been  harmful  to  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike.  No  effective  protection  is  avail- 
able to  the  domestic  mining  industry  against 
the  dumping  of  metals  on  our  markets  from 
low-wage  countries  that  have  devalued  their 
currencies,  and  no  safeguard  of  consequence 
has  been  available  to  the  consumer  against 
shortages  in  times  of  heavy  demand  or  ex- 
cessive prices  on  foreign  metals  during  peri- 
ods of  shortage. 

The  severe  drop  in  metal  prices  during 
1952  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  free- 
trade  policies  of  the  Truman  administration 
and    the     State    Department     program    for 


of  last  year.  Buying  for  the  defense  stock- 
pile during  the  period  of  heavy  demand  for 
military  and  civilian  use  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shortage  that  sent  the  controlled 
price  of  copper  to  24^  cents  a  pound,  zinc 
to  19«/a  cents  and  lead  to  19.  Uncontrolled 
foreign  prices  went  much  higher  and  foreign 
copper  even  now  Is  priced  at  36 '/j  cents  a 
pound  to  our  consumers. 

Greatly  increivsed  foreign  production  of 
lead  and  zinc  was  stimulated  by  excessively 
high  prices  durmg  the  1951  Korean  emer- 
gency. But  the  ending  of  large  purchases 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  the  Government  for  the 
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TARIFF  REDUCTIONS  Department  has  been  carrying  on  a  program 

TARIFF  REDucnoNs  for  financing  expanded  foreign   production 

The  record  for  the  last  20  years  shows  that  of  metals  and  negotiating  another  tariff  re- 

the  State  Department  by  ill-considered  ac-  ductlon  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 


tlon  has  been  committed  to  opening  our 
markets  to  free  competition  with  goods  pro- 
duced ftir  below  our  wage  levels  and  living 
standards.  It  was  pointed  out  in  1939,  be- 
fore World  War  II,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 


ments  Act  at  Torquay,  England,  in  preference 
to  protecting  domestic  production. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  dlfDculties  of 
shortages  and  abnormally  high  foreign  prices 
on  the  basic  metals,  and  the  same  hardships 


titanium.  Reject  our  self-sufflciency  in  th€ 
metals,  and  Detroit  and  the  Nation  will  find 
that  the  ultimate  price  of  low-co«t  foreign 
supplies  comes  high.  The  record  of  our  ex- 
periences at  various  times  on  copp>er,  tin,  rub* 
ber,  industrial  diamonds,  and  on  lead  an4 
zinc  during  the  scare-buying  period  of  1961, 
and  coffee  at  10  times  the  prewar  wholesale 
price  of  1940,  to  mention  a  few  Instances, 
should  furnish  proof  that  our  Nation's  own 
enlightened  self-interest  needs  serious 
consideration. 

Destroy  or  weaken  our  producers  of  raw 
materials,  the  miners,  farmers,  and  growers 
of  livestock  by  importing  the  lowest  cost 
supplies  from  the  low- wage  areas  of  the 
world  and  where  then  will  the  free  traders 
sell  their  wares?  Something  might  be  learned 
from  the  present  difficulties  of  those  coun- 
tries which  are  not  favored  with  the  great 
natural  resources  our  country  possesses  to 
support  its  vast  industries.  Our  great 
wealth  derived  from  the  mines  and  the  soil 
provides  the  Nation's  manufacturers  with 
the  richest  and  most  profitable  market  on 
earth  for  what  they  have  to  sell. 

There  are  countries  that  are  badly  In  need 
of  cheap  raw  materials,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Japan  to  name  a  few.  The 
cause  that  carries  the  slogan  "Trade,  not 
aid"  might  do  more  good  by  directing  Its 
efforts  toward  existing  needs  rather  than 
markets  that  are  largely  self-sufficient  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  state.s  of  Europe 
trade  with  each  other  like  the  states  of  our 
country  do  real  progress  will  be  made. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  11  Western  States 
probably  exceed  those  of  any  similar  area  In 
the  world.  Besides  an  abundance  of  metals 
too  numerous  to  mention,  there  are  found 
here  great  quantities  of  all  the  fuels,  the 
materials  for  atomic  power  and  the  sources 
of  hydroelectrlclty.  In  addition  there  are 
all  of  the  nonmetalllc  ingredients  of  a  great 
chemical  Industry;  Just  about  everything 
needed  except  a  market  and  the  low-cost 
transportation  to  reach  still  distant  centers 
of  population.  The  problem  Is  not  shortages 
during  the  next  25  years  as  foreseen  by  the 
Paley  Commission. 
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tually  free  competition  with  our  mining  In- 
dustry is  becoming  the  means  of  our  destruc- 
tion. It  Is  s  queer  procedure  that  asks  you 
to  assist  s  competitor  to  put  you  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

DXVKLOPnra  rouiGN  rksoxtrces 

And  before  we  leave  the  matter  of  de- 
veloping foreign  resources  in  the  interest  of 
general  economic  welfare,  perhaps  something 
should  be  said  about  oil  in  Iran,  tin  in  Bo- 
livia, expropriation  of  oil  properties  in  Mex- 
ico, the  nationalist  movement  in  Egypt  and 
the  Mau  Mau  troubles  of  the  British  in  Af- 
rica. What  country  wants  us  to  develop  its 
resources  in  the  interests  of  general  welfare? 
During  1952  shipments  of  monazlte.  the  prin- 
cipal source  mineral  of  the  rare-earth  group 
of  metals,  ceased  as  the  foreign  countries 
producing  this  material  placed  restrictions 
and  embargoes  on  Its  exportation.  But  not 
all  of  the  undeveloped  resources  are  to  be 
found  In  Africa.  Production  of  monazlte  in 
Idaho  and  bestaaslte  in  California  Is  being 
developed  rapidly  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 

It  has  been  dl8heart<mlng  during  recent 
years  to  learn  from  Government  agencies  and 
commissions  that  their  suggestions  for  an 
Improved  mineral  policy  Include  more  regu- 
lations and  controls,  the  financing  of  foreign 
production,  low-cost  acquisition  of  commod- 
ities In  world  trade,  rejection  of  ideas  of 
American  self-sufficiency,  and  elimination  of 
tariffs  on  low-wage  raw  materials  obtained 
from  abroad.  Thoughts  of  our  own  en- 
lightened self-interest,  that  "to  thine  own 
self  be  true  and  thou  canst  not  then  be  false 
to  any  man."  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
But  during  this  unfavorable  political  at- 
mosphere there  may  have  been  planted  the 
seeds  of  future  recession,  for  already  many 
are  coming  to  taanrest  for  our  mines 

SAVING  THK   MINING   INDUSTRT 

Any  program  to  strengthen  our  Industries 
and  place  our  economy  on  a  sound  basis 
must  find  leadership  and  good  example  in 
the  Government.  Even  the  most  extreme 
exponents  of  free  trade  do  not  direct  their 
argiunenta  against  mensxires  to  keep  aUve 
the  Industries  needed  for  war.  If  the  min- 
ing Indiistry  is  worth  Having  from  destruc- 
tion by  Imports  of  low -wage  foreign  metal, 
protection  must  be  afforded  American  pro- 
ducers, however  important  It  may  be  to  im- 
port some  metals  and  minerals  to  supple- 
ment domestic  production  and  stockpile  ma- 
terials In  which  we  are  deficient. 

And  the  continued  operation  of  prospectors 
and  small  mining  conc<«rns  is  important  be- 
cause these  smaller  operations  provide  a  pool 
of  specialized  knowledge  and  trained  man- 
power available  for  the  expansion  of  mineral 
production  In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
Their  activities  also  are  a  source  of  new  mine 
discoveries  of  consequence. 

A  BTABIUSATXON  TROORAIC 

The  National  Committee  on  Lead  and  Zinc. 
In  conference  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Febru- 
ary 10  and  11.  1953,  coacluded  that,  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  and  security, 
constructive  legislation  la  needed  without 
delay  for  the  preservation  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry engaged  in  the  production  of  lead  and 
zinc. 

Whenever  the  respective  market  prices  of 
these  metals  are  below  the  prices  required  to 
perpetuate  the  domestic  mining  industry,  a 
sliding  scale  stabillzatlcm  tax  on  Imports  of 
lead  and  zinc  must  be  jirovlded. 

But  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  shortages  and  excessive  prices  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  demand  for  metals,  no 
tax  should  be  assessed  when  the  United 
States  domestic  market  price  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  base  price. 

Every  lead -zinc  mining  district  In  the 
United  States  from  New  Ycwk,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia  in  the  East  to  Washington  and 
California  on  the  west  coast.  Including  the 
Central  States,  the  Southwest  and  the  great 
producing  areas  in  the  Rocky  Moimtaln 
Sutes  Is  supporting  the  program  for  a  sliding 
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scale  stabilisation  import  tax  on  lead  and 
zinc  adopted  at  the  Denver  meeting.  The 
miners  of  these  dtetrtcts  urge  support  of  the 
program  by  all  people  who  believe  that  the 
domestic  mining  industry  is  worth  saving. 

BNUOHTKNB>    SELF- INTRUST 

In  View  of  international  political  uncer- 
tainties it  would  seem  beyond  question  that 
national  security  requires  a  healthy  domestic 
mining  Industry  with  ample  productive  ca- 
pacity and  exi>erlenced  working  forces.  Our 
great  protection  Is  industrial  strength.  And 
this  means  we  must  maintain  adequate  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  metols  and  minerals  within  the 
United  States. 

Common  sense  and  good  Judgment  tell  us 
to  keep  our  productive  capacity  strong  and 
encourage  the  development  of  our  mineral 
resources.  Reject  self-sufficiency  as  a  policy 
and  we  reject  the  Idea  of  freedom,  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence  go  hand  in 
hand. 

President  Eisenhower  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress said :  "Love  of  liberty  means  the  guard- 
ing of  every  resource  that  makes  freedom 
possible." 

Of  all  the  economic  problems  facing  Amer- 
ica the  most  important  is  to  keep  America 
prosperous — important  not  only  to  us,  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Without 
enlightened  self-interest  we  cannot  maintain 
our  strength  and  independence.  And  it  Is 
in  the  strength  of  this  Nation  that  hope  is 
to  be  found  for  all  mankind. 


Propo$e<l  Libby,  Moat,  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cur 

HON.  MIKE  BIANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  controversy  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  my  State,  relative  to  the 
so-called  Libby  Dam.  I  have  previously 
placed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  a  num- 
ber of  broadcasts  by  radio  station  KLCB, 
of  Libby.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  radio 
broadcasts  by  that  station. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TBS  LiBBT  Dak  and  What  It  Means  to 
You— IV 

This  program,  the  fourth  In  the  series,  will 
deal  with  the  housing  of  the  many  Govern- 
ment employees  and  construction  workers 
who  will  probably  come  to  Libby  while  the 
Libby  Dam  is  being  built.  I  have  here  a  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  KLCB  by  G.  B.  Bean, 
Chief  of  the  Technical  Information  Branch, 
CorfM  of  the  Army  Engineers,  at  Seattle. 
The  letter  reads  in  part: 

"Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  statement  about 
the  plan  used  for  Government  housing  at 
Bridgeport,  Wash.,  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  It  is  a 
plan  which  has  received  widespread  Interest 
among  both  the  general  public  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

"Likely,  you  will  want  to  cover  this  Impor- 
tant subject  in  your  series  of  broadcasts  on 
the  Libby  Dam  project,  because  it  Is  probable 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  try  to  work 
out  a  similar  arrangement  at  Libby  if  and 
when  Congress  appropriates  funds  for  con- 
struction on  the  dam  near  your  town.  •  •  • 


"Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  speech,  given 
before  the  Bridgeport  and  neighboring  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  which  may  be  helpful  to 
your  presentation  of  the  Libby  Dam  story." 

Notice  that  the  letter  said:  "It  is  probable 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  try  to  work 
out  a  similar  arrangement  at  Libby." 

We  quote  the  report  in  its  entirety: 

"HOtTSING  AND  ADMINISTRATTTS  FACIUnES  FOR 
UNim)  STATES  CORPS  OF  ENGINKKRS  AT  CHUT 
JOSEPH  DAM  PROJECT,  BRIDGKPORT,  WASH. 

"At  most  large  Federal  projects,  it  has  Ijeen 
the  practice  In  the  past  to  provide  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  Government  housing  to 
accommodate  the  engineering  force  super- 
vising the  construction  of  the  project,  and 
subsequently  the  operating  personnel.  This 
has  usually  taken  the  form  of  constructing 
a  separate  Government  town  complete  with 
utilities,  housing,  administrative  and  com- 
mercial facilities.  Like  any  other  coounu- 
nity.  a  town  of  this  sort  requires  manage- 
ment, maintenance,  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, garbage  collection,  and  other  services 
associated  with  the  operation  of  a  munici- 
pality. All  of  these  things  Involve  costs,  in 
amounts  considerably  larger  than  any 
amounts  which  can  be  collected  in  rentals 
from  employees,  and  require  recurring  an- 
nual appropriations  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  town  operation. 

"In  an  attempt  to  avoid  this  recurring  cost, 
it  was  decided  to  conduct  an  experiment  in 
housing  at  the  Chief  Joeeph  project.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  area  indicated  that  a  considerable 
number  of  contractor's  personnel  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  town  of  Bridgeport  If 
a  sewer  system  and  adequate  water  supply 
could  be  made  available,  and  that  surround- 
ing small  communities  could  house  another 
large  block  of  employees  without  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  To  house  key 
Government  personnel  and  key  employees  of 
the  contractor  for  the  main  dam  and  power- 
house, it  appeared  that  it  would  be  essen- 
tial to  provide  some  family  housing.  It  was 
decided  that  housing  of  contractors'  employ- 
eee  would  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractor  and  that  the  Government  wouM 
provide  only  the  minimum  amount  of  hous- 
ing required  to  attract  the  essential  key  per- 
sonnel to  the  project. 

"Starting  with  the  premise  that  40  units 
of  permanent-type  family  hourtng,  60  units 
of  temporary  family  housing,  and  24  bachelor 
accommodations  would  serve  the  Govern- 
ment requirements,  studies  were  made  to 
compare  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing a  separate  Government  town  with  the 
cost  of  constructing  Government  quarts 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Bridgeport. 

"The  cost  of  the  structures  was  found  to 
be  about  the  same  in  any  location,  but  the 
cost  of  real  estate  within  the  town  was  found 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  in  other  avail- 
able locations.  However,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing separate  utilities  systems  for  a  Gov- 
ernment town  was  found  to  be  about  as 
great  as  that  for  expanding  the  facilities  of 
the  existing  community  to  accommodate 
both  the  Government  requirements  and  the 
anticipated  expanded  requirements  of  the 
town.  On  balance,  when  annual  operating 
costs  were  considered.  It  appeared  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  locate  living  quarters  within  the  existing 
town  and  to  assist  the  town  in  providing 
water  and  sewer  facilities  to  serve  the  entire 
community. 

"This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
contract  which  provided  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  construct  an  Intercepting  sewer 
main  and  sewage  treatment  plant  and  would 
expand  the  existing  town  water  supply  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  enlarged  requirement;  the 
entire  system  to  become  the  property  of  the 
town  upon  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  capac- 
ity in  excess  of  the  Government's  require- 
ments built  into  the  system.  Acceptance  of 
this  contract  provided  the  town  with  a 
credit  base  for  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds. 
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the  proceeds  from  which  were  used  to  ex- 
pand the  water  distribution  E3rBtem  within 
the  town  and  to  provide  collection  sewers 
Tor  connection  with  the  Oovemment-con- 
structed  main. 

'Tender  the  arrangement,  the  Government 
pays  the  town  an  annual  fee  of  $6,000  to 
cover  operation  and  maintenance  costs  cf 
aewer  and  water  service  to  Government- 
owned  buildings  and  the  town  operates  and 
maintains  the  systems.  Garbage  collection 
service  is  provided  by  the  town  on  the  basis 
of  monthly  fees  paid  by  the  occupants  of 
GoTemment  housing.  Plre  and  police  pro- 
tection and  street  maintenance  within  the 
Government  area  are  provided  by  the  town 
through  a  separate  contract  xmder  which  the 
Government  makes  a  small  annual  contribu- 
tion in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  same  assessment 
basis  as  other  property  owners  within  the 
community. 

"The  arrangements  also  provide  that  the 
Government  will  dispose  of  all  Its  holdings 
within  the  town  by  the  year  1957.  To  date 
the  arrangement  is  working  very  well,  and 
while  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  that  this 
plan  proTides  the  end  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some problem  of  hovislng  Government  per- 
sonnel at  large  construction  projects,  It  ap- 
pears that  this  approach  may  exert  a  heavy 
Influence  In  the  planning  of  future  projects, 
as  it  not  only  makes  possible  substantial 
economies  for  the  United  States,  but  also 
points  the  way  toward  assisting  small  com- 
munities faced  with  the  problem  of  absorb- 
ing a  large  Influx  of  project  population  which 
might  otherwise  overwhelm  the  conununi- 
tles'  capacity  for  expansion." 

We  have  given  the  report  in  Its  entirety. 

Kow,  we  would  like  to  pass  along  a  few 
pertinent  facta  concerning  the  town  of 
Bridgeport,  Wash.  Bridgeport  is  located  on 
the  Oolimibla  River,  approximately  146  miles 
northwest  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Until  con- 
struction was  started  on  Chief  Joseph  Dam, 
the  town  had  a  population  of  some  350  peo- 
ple. As  of  the  summer  of  1953.  Bridgeport 
gained  In  population  about  1.600.  Most  of 
the  workers  at  the  dam  were  men  with  fami- 
lies. Bridgeport  is  on  Washington  State 
Highway  10. 

Now  we  briefly  summarize  the  benefits 
which  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  Wash.,  gained, 
and  is  gaining,  under  the  housing  plan  for 
construction  workers  at  Chief  Joseph  Dam: 

1.  Forty  units  of  permanent-type  housing 
which  win  become  a  pert  of  the  town. 

a.  Intercepting  sewer  mains. 

S.  A  sewage-treatment  plant. 

4.  An  enlargement  of  the  elty**  water 
system. 

5.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  mainte- 
nance costs  and  to  cover  the  operation  of 
the  sewer  and  water  service. 

6.  Money  for  Are  protection,  police  pro- 
tection, and  street  maintenance. 

These  sU  Items  or  benefits  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  town  of  Bridgeport,  and 
would  not  likely  be  possible  without  Govern- 
ment help. 

Again  we  go  back  to  the  letter  from  O.  B. 
Bean: 

"It  Is  probable  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  try  to  work  out  a  similar  arrangement 
at  Libby  If  and  when  Congress  appropniates 
funds  for  the  construction  on  the  dam  near 
your  town." 

Perhaps  from  this,  the  fourth  program  In 
the  series,  you  have  gained  an  idea  of  how 
housing  may  be  handled  in  the  event  the 
Libby  Dam  becomes  a  reality.  The  report 
also  gives  several  erf  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
that  would  be  jjermanent  assets. 

It  would  seem  wise  to  mention  here  that 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  is  a  smaller -scale  opera- 
tion than  the  one  which  Is  contemplated  for 
Libby. 

In  the  next  program  we  plan  to  pass  along 
Information  regarding  the  number  of  work- 
ers, the  size  of  payrolls,  and  other  pertinent 
Information  gleaned  from  a  speech  made  by 
Col.  John  p.  Buehler  to  the  Bridgeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ReIi|:ioas  Liberty  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22, 1953 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  view  of  the  diflBculties  experienced  by 
American  citizens  in  securing  recognition 
of  rights  guaranteed  under  treaties  with 
the  Government  of  Italy.  I  recently  wrote 
to  the  new  Ambassador,  our  former  col- 
league, Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  request- 
ing her  cooperation  in  securing  these 
rights. 

Her  reply  gives  every  assurance  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  induce  the  au- 
thorities to  comply  with  the  treaty  com- 
mitments. Her  letter  contains  helpful 
information  with  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Italy,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  am  glad  to  reproduce 
my  letter  of  Inquiry  and  Mrs.  Luces 
statement,  as  follows: 

ICt  Dkas  Maoau  Ambassaoos:  Ptrst  let  me 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  upon 
your  appolntUMint  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Italy.  Your  former  colleagues  in  the  House 
were  pleased  that  you  received  this  great 
hoHOT*  and  that  you  have  this  opportunity 
to  serve  In  an  Important  post  (luring  a 
crisis  period. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  statement  you 
made  at  the  time  of  your  eonflrmstlon  with 
reference  to  your  Interest  in  securing  full 
religious  freedom  for  minority  groups  in 
Italy,  and  while  I  know  that  there  are  limi- 
tations upon  the  activity  of  an  envoy,  I  am 
confident  that  jova  Infiuence  will  mean 
much  in  removing  discrimination.  Yoiur 
statement  was  heartening  to  millions  of 
Americans,  particularly  to  members  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  and  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nominations whose  ministers  in  Italy  have 
been  denied  the  privileges  freely  granted  all 
faiths  In  the  United  States'.  My  attention 
has  often  been  called  to  the  problem  by  re- 
ligious leaders  aiKl  I  trust  that  we  may  find 
approprUte  ways  In  which  to  interest  the 
Italian  Government  In  removing  the  restric- 
tions. 

I  realize  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Italy  or  to 
Impose  our  views  upon  others,  but  since  free- 
dom of  religion  Is  a  basic  human  right  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  apj)ropriately  urge 
the  Government  of  Italy  to  observe  the  treaty 
obligations  which  apply  to  this  situation. 

Again  let  me  say  how  happy  I  am  that 
your  great  piersonal  influence  is  to  be  exerted 
in  this  direction,  and  with  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  youra^ 

BxooKS  Hats. 

Mrs.  Luce  replied  as  follows: 
Mt  Dxae  Ma.  Hats:  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  March  28,  1S63, 
and  especially  for  your  kind  words  of  con- 
gratulations on  my  appointment.  I  should 
also  like  to  assiu-e  you,  in  regard  to  yoiir 
comments  on  the  problems  of  religious 
groups  in  Italy,  that  it  te  my  firm  Intention 
to  continue  the  efforts  of  my  predecessors 
to  resolve  any  difficulties  that  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  American  citizens  In  Italy  en- 
gaged in  lawful  religious  activity. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Embassy  at  Rome  have  consistently  made 
every  effort  in  tlie  past  to  resolve  such  dif- 
flcultles  in  Italy.  A  considerable  degree  of 
success  has  been  achieved.  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  problem  of  Church  of  Christ  serv- 
ices, not  only  in  Rome  but  in  other  cities 
throughout    Italy,    and    the    fact    that    11 


Church  of  Christ  missionaries  have  had 
their  residence  permits  extended  through 
Embassy  intervention.  The  residence  per- 
mits of  representatives  of  the  Independent 
Faith  Mission  at  Naples  and  of  the  Christian 
Servicemen's  Center  at  Naples  have  also  kieen 
recently  renewed. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  however,  that  part 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  American 
missionaries  in  Italy  is  attributed  to  their 
failure  to  obtain  the  proper  Italian  visas  be- 
fore leaving  the  United  SUtes.  In  1948,  the 
United  States  and  Italy  concluded  a  visa 
agreement,  still  in  effect,  vmder  which  tour- 
ists visiting  Italy  for  less  than  90  days  are 
not  required  to  obtain  visas.  However,  all 
persons,  including  missionaries,  who  desire 
to  remain  in  Italy  longer  than  00  days  should 
apply  for  regular  Italian  visas  stating  clear- 
ly the  purpose  of  their  visit.  The  American 
Embassy  at  Rome  has  reported  that  it  has 
been  assured  by  the  Italian  authorities  that 
every  effort  wUl  be  made  to  obtain  decisions 
on  regular  visa  applications  within  2 
months. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  whenever  the 
Embassy  at  Rome  is  requested  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  an  American  missionary,  its 
position  in  making  representations  to  the 
Italian  Government  is  considerably  weak- 
ened by  the  revelation  that  the  missionary 
in  question  failed  to  obtain  the  proper  visa 
prior  to  his  entry  into  lUly.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  the  most  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  all  applicable  ItalUn  laws  and  regu- 
lations U  essential,  particularly  In  the  mat- 
ter of  visas. 

While  the^  Embassy  will  always  be  ready 
to  extend  the  fullest  protection  to  American 
interests,  it  must  avoid  exposing  itself  to  the 
grave  and  politically  damaging  charge  of 
interference  in  internal  Italian  affairs.  Con- 
sequently, the  Embassy's  representations 
must  be  based  largely  upon  American  In- 
terests and  American  citizens  Involved.  It 
Is.  therefore,  difficult  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  who  are  Ital- 
ian citizens.  The  Embassy  will,  neverthe- 
less continue  to  point  out  to  Italian  author- 
ities the  broader  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
religious  freedom,  the  intense  interest  of  the 
American  public  in  such  questions,  and  the 
unfavorable  reaction  that  results  in  the 
United  SUtes  from  any  Uliberal  action  on 
this  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  obligations  which 
apply  to  this  situation,  may  I  point  out  that 
on  December  21,  1961,  the  United  States  and 
15  other  nations.  In  view  of  the  specific  guar- 
antees of  Italy's  democratic  constitution, 
formally  agreed  that  articles  15  to  18  of  the 
Italian  Peace  Treaty  were  superfluous.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Italy.  Amerl- 
can  citizens  to  Italy  have  the  right  to  engage 
In  religious  activities  in  conformity  with  the 
applicable  laws  and  regulations.  It  is  on 
this  basis  that  the  American  Embassy  at 
Rome  has  successfully  intervened  In  the  past 
on  behalf  of  American  missionaries.  To  con- 
sider one  example,  Italian  authorities  have 
assured  the  Emt>assy  that  American  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  wlU  be  permitted  to 
hold  services  when  and  where  they  wish,  pro- 
vided such  services  are  not  contrary  to  pub- 
lic morals  or  public  order.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing, however,  that  the  question  of  per- 
mission for  Italian  ministers  and  Italian 
members  of  Protestant  religious  groups  to 
hold  services  and  engage  in  other  religious 
activities  wUl  not  be  fully  resolved  until  the 
churches  have  applied  for  and  received  the 
legal  recognition  required  by  Italian  law  of 
all  non-Catholic  reuigioiis  sects. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  letter 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  do  everything 
possible  to  resolve  any  dUDculUes  that  Amer- 
ican missionaries  may  encounter  in  Italy 
while  engaged  in  lawful  rellgioiu  activities. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CLAkx  Booths  Locc 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended  editorial  from  the  New  York 
World -Telegram  and  Sun  of  Monday, 
April  20,  Is  a  sharp  reminder  that  we 
must  be  true  to  our  traditions  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  all  peoples. 
The  problem  of  administration  by  Euro- 
pean powers  in  Asia  is  as  vital  to  them 
as  It  was  to  us  In  1778.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  trusteesh.p  and  dependent 
area  machinery  afford  us  a  flexibility  In 
this  respect  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  available.  Our  country  must 
give  urgent  consideration  to  this  factor 
in  Asia  which  is  likely  to  prove  even 
more  important  than  the  extent  of  our 
military  aid  or  the  character  of  our  mili- 
tary strategy,  vital  as  that  is. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Asian  RxAcnoirs 

While  President  Elsenhower's  peace  pro- 
posals have  been  well  received  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  the  response  In  certain  areas 
of  Asia  was  much  isss  enthusiastic  than  in 
Europe. 

The  Times  of  India  said  tbs  issue  of  pes«s 
would  have  been  put  to  better  perspective  If 
the  President,  to  seeking  to  wind  up  the 
fighting  to  Malaya  and  ladochtoa.  had  had 
somethtog  to  say  about  the  denial  of  demo- 
cratic rights  to  millions  of  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans and  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  to 
many  countries  against  the  people's  wishes. 

Another  Indian  newspaper  stated  the  case 
as  some  Asians  view  it  even  bluntly  to  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Elsenhower's  reference  to 
the  seciu-ity  of  Malaya  and  Indochina. 

"Whose  security?"  it  asked.  "The  security 
of  French  and  British  colonial  rule  to  thoss 
countries?" 

It  may  impress  us  as  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  United  States  U>  treat  communism 
and  colonialism  as  twto  e\lls  at  a  time  when 
Allied  unity  seems  all -essential  if  Oomniunlst 
aggression  is  to  be  turned  back.  Some  con- 
sideration should  be  given,  however,  to  the 
Asian  viewpotot.  if  we  wish  to  retato  the  re- 
spect and  good  wlU  of  the  natives  of  that  vast 
continent. 

American  spokesmen  have  fallen  into  the 
bad  habit  of  emphasizing  the  colonial  areas 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance  to 
Asia  as  a  whole.  Hence  It  Is  made  easy  for 
our  critics  to  lump  us  together  with  the 
French  and  British  as  foreign  Imperialists 
even  though  we  have  no  colonial  toterssts  or 
aspirations. 

As  one  result  of  our  acceptance  of  the 
colonial  viewpotot.  our  policymakers  regard 
the  current  wars  In  Korea  and  Indochina  as 
parts  of  the  same  general  conflict.  But  there 
are  strong  dissents  from  this  view  to  Indo- 
china, and  perhaps  in  Korea  as  well. 

Norodom  Sihanouk,  kmg  of  Cambodia, 
one  of  the  three  member  states  of  Indochina. 
was  in  New  York  Saturdiiy,  en  route  home 
from  an  official  visit  to  Paris.  He  said  there 
was  very  real  danger  that  his  country  would 
rebel  against  the  French  and  Joto  the  Com- 
munist-led Vletmlnh  movement. 

King  Norodom  said  France  had  not  given 
his  people  the  degree  of  independence  they 
had  been  promised,  and  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  die  to  maintain  French  rule. 

"If  we  have  an  invasion  of  the  sort  that 
Laos  has  suffered  recently,  I  am  not  at  aU 
certain  that  I  can  call  for  a  general  mobiU- 
aetlon  as  did  Laos."  he  said. 
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It  is  noteworthy  to  this  connection  that 
the  belated  mobilization  called  in  Laos  hasn't 
been  proceeding  too  weU,  with  the  rebel 
forces  cutting  deeply  into  that  country  and 
the  French  falling  back  before  them. 

The  United  States  has  been  given  the 
French  version  of  this  situation,  and  is  carry- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  this  war 
on  the  assumption  that  It  Is  a  contribution 
to  the  general  effort  to  turn  back  Conmiunlst 
aggression. 

But  King  Norodom's  remarks  suggest  that 
our  representatives  may  not  have  been  talk- 
ing to  the  right  people. 


IndictmeDt  of  Hie  Soviet  Union  anil  Its 
Afents  in  Poland  for  Deprivinf  the 
Polish  People  of  Thcr  Independence 
and  for  Exercisinf  a  Rnle  of  Terror 
and  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ZLUMOIS 

nr  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Aprti  24, 1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the 
Rkcobo  a  chronological  history  of  events 
that  depict  the  systematic  destruction 
of  Poland's  independence  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  agents,  paving  the  road 
for  communlzation  and  sovietization  of 
that  once  great  nation. 

The  statement  follows: 

iNDICnSKMT    or    THX    SOVITT    UNION    AND    ItB 

Agknts  in  PotANo  roB  DcnuviNG  TRs  Pol- 
ish Pboplb  or  Trds  Indbpenokncx  and  roa 
ETwrrrsiNo  a  Rule  or  Tiaaoa  and  Vio- 
LBtos — MmoBANOtnt  or  tks  Pchjbh  Na- 

nONAI.  DnCOCBATIC  COMMXITEK  TO  TBB 
MSMSTSS  or  TKK  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  representatives  of  the  Russian  puppet 
Government  of  Poland  and  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  introduced  on  March  23  and  34  in  the 
Political  and  Security  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  charges 
of  "Interference  by  the  United  States  in  the 
totemal  affairs  of  other  states."  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  SUtes,  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  promptly  answered 
stating:  "If  the  Kremlin  leaders  are  really 
looking  for  the  people  who  are  subverttog 
life  behtod  the  Iron  Curtain  they  should 
look  at  themselves— at  their  laws,  their  de- 
crees, their  practices  of  oppression.  They 
should  look  at  the  Lenin-Stalinist  doctrines 
on  which  they  have  Impaled  nearly  half  the 
world." 

The  Polish  National  Democratic  Commit- 
tee takes  up  the  challenge  so  hastily  tossed 
to  the  International  forum  by  the  Kremlin 
stooges  and  takes  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent briefly  the  most  striktog  facts  showing 
the  practices  of  oppression  indulged  in  by 
the  Government  at  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  puppet  government  to  Warsaw  with 
regard  to  the  Polish  nation. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  has,  since  1989,  both 
directly  and  through  the  forcefully  imposed 
Communist  puppet  government  to  Warsaw, 
exercised  steady  pressure  against  the  Polish 
nation  and  has  thereby  encroached  upon  its 
todependence,  sovereignty,  and  territorial 
totegiity.  The  toterference  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  totemal  affairs  of  Poland  pre- 
sents a  clear  case  of  aggression  which  com- 
bines a  steady  pressure  from  the  outside 
with  subversive  activity  within  the  country. 
All   basic  prtociples   and   commitments   of 


the  United  Nations  as  expressed  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  are  being 
completely  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Its  relations  with  Poland. 

1.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  being 
responsible  for  causing  the  Second  World 
War  by  concluding  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  to 
1939. 

2.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  act 
of  armed  aggression  against  Poland  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1939,  from  the  east,  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Hitler 
from  the  west,  and  of  annexing  part  of  the 
Polish  Republic  in  virtue  of  the  secret  clause 
of  the  so-called  Molotov-Rlbbentrop  pact  ctf 
August  23,  1939. 

Havtog  invaded  the  eastern  territories  of 
Poland  the  Soviet  authorities  disarmed  and 
Imprisoned  to  Russia  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Polish  Army.  At  the  same  time  they 
resorted  to  the  mass  deportation  of  the 
Polish  civUian  population  to  Russia  with  the 
result  that,  in  the  years  1939  and  1940,  over 
one  and  a  half  million  of  Polish  citizens  were 
abducted  and  the  majority  of  them  perished 
in  Soviet  forced-labor  camps. 

8.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  eaiising 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles 
as  well  as  of  the  ignominious  mass  murder, 
to  1940  to  Soviet  Russia,  of  some  15,000  of- 
flcers  of  the  Polish  Army  and  experts  of  var- 
ious professional  flields — prisoners  of  war, 
who  were  put  to  death  at  Katyn  by  the  in- 
famous NKVD.  as  has  been  many  times 
proved. 

4.  The  subjection  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  Communist  system  was  planned  care- 
fully and  prepared  in  advance.  A  group  of 
Soviet  citizens,  among  them  Mrs.  Wanda 
Wasilewska-Komejczuk,  a  m-smber  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Stefan  JedrychowskI,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  Alexan- 
der Zawadzki,  a  colonel  of  NKVD,  was  first 
organized  In  Moscow  toto  the  so-caUed 
Society  of  Polish  Patriots,  later  transformed 
toto  so-called  Lublin  Committee,  which  was 
imposed  on  Poland  as  "Polish  Government" 
in  the  year  1944.  Further  in  order  to  assure 
the  command  of  the  military  units  formed  to 
Russia  by  the  said  Society  of  Polish  Patriots, 
11,000  Soviet  generals  and  officers,  dressed  to 
Polish  uniforms,  were  assigned  to  the  Polish 
Army  and  took  commands  in  Poland  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Korczyc,  who  was 
appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Polish  Army. 

6.  As  the  Red  Army  advanced  to  the  West 
and  entered  Polish  territory  the  wave  of 
terrorism  and  arrests  of  the  members  of  the 
Polish  underground  who  fought  against  the 
Nazi  aggressors  during  the  5  years  of  the 
German  occupation  of  the  country,  began  to 
rage. 

The  most  flagrant  case  of  perfldy  and  de- 
oeit  was  the  arrest  to  March  1945,  of  the  Vice 
Premier  of  the  Polish  Government,  of  three 
Ministers,  of  the  former  C<mmander  of  the 
Home  Army,  who  had  so  bravely  opposed  and 
fought  throughout  the  war  the  Hitler  forces, 
and  of  11  political  leaders,  members  of  the 
underground  parliament  of  Poland.  All  of 
them  were  Itired  toto  the  headquarters  of 
the  Soviet  army  commander.  General  Ivanov 
in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  on  the  pretext  of 
negotiations  havtog  In  view  the  execution 
of  the  disposition  of  Yalta  agreement.  Once 
having  entered  the  premises  of  the  Russian 
general  they  disappeared — were  smi^sted  and 
forcibly  taken  to  Moscow,  where  they  were 
Imprisoned.  The  fact  of  their  arrest  was 
concealed  from  the  world  and  was  first  dis- 
closed only  2  months  later  by  Molotov  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  May  4. 
1945.  In  June  1945,  Uiey  were  tried  for 
"treason"  by  a  military  court  In  Moscow  and 
sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison,  where  some 
of  them  are  still  kept  to  the  present  day. 

6.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  aiding 
the  Germans  in  the  well-nigh  complete  de- 
struction of  the  Polish  capital — Warsaw. 

Broadcasting  through  the  Soviet  radio 
station  "Kosciuszko."  the  Soviets  called  on 
the  people  of  Warsaw,  to  JtUy  1944.  as  th« 
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Bed  Army  was  nearing  the  dtj.  to  rtae 
•gainst  the  Germans.  The  Sorlet  armies 
tinder  the  command  of  Marshal  Rokossowskl 
were  then  only  2  miles  from  the  Praga  dis- 
trict of  Warsaw  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vistula  River.  The  left  and  right 
wings  of  his  army  were  advanced  even  far- 
ther to  the  west.  However,  when  the  rising 
of  Warsaw  broke  out  on  August  1,  1944, 
RokoBsowski  stopped  the  advance  of  his 
army  and  the  attacks  on  Warsaw,  although 
then  the  Polish  Home  Army  fighting  in  War- 
saw kept  firmly  in  hand  that  most  important 
bridgehead  and  the  bridges  on  the  Vistula 
Intact.  No  greater  strategical  advantage 
could  have  been  offered  to  an  army  pursuing 
an  offensive  attack.  And  yet  Rokosscwskl 
and  his  army  vratched  passively  the  Warsaw 
lighters  bleeding  unaided  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

Upon  personal  appeal  on  the  part  of  Bdr. 
MIkolaJczyk,  then  Premier  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment-in -exile  in  London.  Stalin  at  first 
promised  some  aid  to  the  Warsaw  uprising 
However,  he  never  kept  his  promise  and  what 
Is  more,  he  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
AU1(»  in  giving  any  help.  President  Roose- 
T^lt  and  Mr.  Churchill,  wining  to  send  by  air 
"^  Warsaw  the  necessary  supplies  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  medicaments,  asked  the 
Russians  for  the  right  of  landing  behind  the 
Russian  frontline.  That  demand  was  re- 
jected, Stalin  threatening  even  to  shoot  down 
Aired  planes  if  they  attempted  to  bring  help 
to  Warsaw  and  land  behind  the  Soviet  front. 
In  this  way  the  aid  to  Warsaw  by  the  Allies 
was  made  an  Impossible  task.  With  Rokos- 
•owskl's  army  were  the  Poles  organized  by 
Russia  in  the  so-called  Berllng  troops,  who 
naturally  were  anxious  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
Warsaw,  but  Rokossowskl  withdrew  them 
irom  the  front. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet* 
wanted  the  destruction  of  Warsaw — the  cen- 
ter of  Polish  poUtlcal.  cultural,  military,  and 
•odal  life. 

The  Soviets  willingly  and  purposely  aided 
the  Nasis  to  reduce  Warsaw  to  ashes.  War- 
saw, the  citadel  of  patriotism,  the  brain  and 
heart  of  Polish  independence,  after  63  days 
of  single-handed  fight,  was  doomed  to  de- 
•trvictlon  by  the  Communist  plannets  in 
order  to  subject  the  Polish  nation  to  their 
regime  and  designs. 

7.  The  officers  and  •<ddlen  of  the  home 
army,  who  had  proved  themselves  to  be  hard 
lighters  against  the  Nazi  occupation  and 
helpted  considerably  the  advancing  Red  army, 
were  also  singled  out  by  the  Soviets  for  ex- 
tinction. Wherever  the  so-called  Red  Army 
of  liberation  set  foot  the  former  members 
of  the  Polish  home  army  were  arrested  and 
deported  to  Russia.  Many  thousands  of 
them  perished  in  Soviet  forced-labor  camps 
and  nuiny  of  them  are  still  kept  there. 

8.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  forcible 
appropriation  of  part  of  Poland's  territory 
and  of  the  subjugation  by  Soviet  Russia  of 
the  whole  of  Poland.  On  July  35,  1044.  an 
agreement  surrendering  48  percent  of  the 
territory  of  the  Polish  Republic  to  Soviet 
Russia  had  been  signed.  The  Lublin  Com- 
mittee had  given  to  Russia  in  the  same 
agreement  the  right  to  arrest  and  deport 
from  Poland  Polish  citizens.  On  April  21, 
1945,  Stalin  signed  with  Soviet  citizen  Bole- 
slaw  Blerut,  posing  as  the  president  of  a 
National  Council  of  Poland,  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  mutual  assistance  and  post-war 
cooperation  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Stalin  made  these  agreements  with 
his  agents,  who  had  never  received  any  man- 
dates from  the  Polish  people,  who  were  not 
acting  for  the  Polish  people  and  had  no 
authority  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  agree- 
ments. These  argeements  were  signed  by 
them  after  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Polish 
Government  In  London,  before  any  elections 
being  held  in  Poland.  The  first  agreement 
was  signed  at  the  time  when  the  greater 
part  at  Poland  was  still  under  the  German 


occupation,  "niese  were  agreements  signed 
by  the  Communist  partners  preparing  for 
the  enslavement  of  the  Polish  people  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Soviet  imperialism  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  and  are  not  binding  on  the 
Polish  nation,  who  do  not  recognize  them  or 
any  other  decision  based  on  these  agreements. 

8.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Red  Army  of  the  mass-plunder  of  the  Polish 
people  in  1944  and  1945. 

Poland  was  already  a  devastated  country 
after  the  German  Army  passed  through  it 
from  west  to  east  in  1939,  and  the  year  1944- 
46  brought  again  the  war  JuggMnaut  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  time  it  was 
the  so-called  army  of  liberators  who,  however, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  worse 
than  that  of  a  cruel  conqueror.  Hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages  were  set  on  flre  or  de- 
stroyed a  day  or  two  after  the  fighting  front 
bad  left  them  behind.  This  implemented  a 
premeditated  plan.  Although  pretending  to 
be  liberators,  the  Red  Army  claimed  and  took 
war  booty  everywhere.  Factories  were  dis- 
mantled, mtichlnery,  equipment,  stocks  of 
raw  material,  food,  and  livestock  were  taken 
and  slilpped  to  Russia.  Hundreds  of  trains, 
loaded  with  fiu-nlture  and  household  equip- 
ment, steamed  eastward. 

The  agents  of  Stalin  confiscated  all  the 
financial  resources  of  the  population  In  Po- 
land by  ordering  them  to  deposit  in  the 
banks  all  their  cash.  The  maxlmvun  sum  of 
500  zlotles — about  $7 — was  paid  in  exchange 
in  a  new  Polish  currency  printed  in  Moscow 
azxl  brought  to  Poland.  No  compensation 
was  given  for  the  amounts  deposited  exceed- 
ing 500  zlotles. 

The  amount  of  the  new  currency  Issued 
was  estimated  by  the  end  of  1946  at  7  bil- 
lion zlotles,  of  which  only  S  billion  were  put 
In  circulation  by  the  so-called  Polish  treas- 
ury, the  rest  being  used  directly  by  the  Red 
army  for  payments  to  the  population  for  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  The  Polish  treasury 
was  debited,  however,  for  the  full  amount  of 
7  billion. 

Further  exploitation  of  the  Polish  nation 
by  the  Red  Army  was  performed  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  300,000  Soviet  troops  on  the 
western  territories  of  Poland,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Rokossowskl,  with  head- 
quarters at  Legnica.  This  army  lived  in 
1945-46  on  the  land  estates  agricultural  and 
Industrial  establishment  consisting  of  over 
5  million  hectares.  On  returning  these  es- 
tates, the  Soviet  troops,  as  a  rule,  took  with 
them  all  agricultural  products,  livestock, 
equipment,  and  machinery.  MUllona  of 
Poles  transferred  from  eastern  Poland,  when 
settled  on  these  lands,  were  put,  therefore, 
t«  the  greatest  of  hardships  before  l>eing  able 
to  reconstruct  them  to  the  productive  leveL 
Such  devastation  and  exploitation  have  the 
Polish  people  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  at  the  time  when  the 
UNRRA  brought  to  Poland  aid  in  the  form 
of  food,  machinery,  and  factory  equipment 
to  the  value  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

In  August  1945,  Molotov  imposed  on  Po- 
land a  eofU  agreement  requiring  from  the 
nation  the  delivery  to  Soviet  Russia  of  13 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year  at  the  price 
of  81.25  per  ton.  This  resiiited  in  a  net 
loss  for  the  Polish  people  of  8100  million 
yearly. 

Such  were  the  iH-actlces  of  the  Soviet 
usurpers  of  power  in  Poland  when  they 
came  under  the  guise  of  liberators.  As  the 
result  at  the  system  of  economy  subse- 
quently introduced  and  directed  from  Mos- 
cow, and  interference  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland  has  already  been  Integrated  into  the 
Soviet  economy  and  serves  primarily  to  in- 
crease the  military  potential  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

10.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  sys- 
tematic police  terror  being  applied  by  their 
agents  on  the  Polish  people. 

Prom  the  very  first  days  of  the  occupation 
of  Poland  by  the  Soviet  troops,  in  1944,  a 
security  police  was  formed,  headed,  com- 


manded, and  trained  by  Soviet  officers  of  all 
grades.  Although  dressed  in  Polish  uniforms, 
they  are  a  Russian  force.  TlMy  entered  Po- 
land about  100,000  strong.  At  once  a  period 
of  police  terror,  arrests,  and  mass  murder  of 
political  opponents  started.  The  coxirts 
martial  composed  of  Soviet  officers  as  Judges 
were  introduced. 

This  force  was  under  the  orders  of  a  Rus- 
sian citizen.  Colonel  of  NKVD  Radklewicz, 
who  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Secu- 
rity, a  post  he  still  holds  today.  Every  coun- 
try secitflty  office  has  e\-en  at  present  as  ad- 
viser an  officer  In  Soviet  uniform,  so  that  tha 
true  masters  of  this  system  of  terrorism  are 
not  even  disguised.  To  help  the  security 
police  in  discharging  their  duties,  detach- 
ments of  military  police  troops  were  formed 
under  the  name  the  Corps  of  Internal  Secu- 
rity. The  Soviet  General  Klnlewlcs  was  ap- 
pointed its  commander. 

11.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  pre- 
venting, through  their  pxippet  regime,  the 
people  from  expressing  their  will  in  free  elec- 
tions, and  thvis  of  breaking  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

In  June  1940,  there  was  held  a  so-called 
public  referendum  In  which  the  population 
was  to  answer  three  generally  favored  ques- 
tions :  ( 1 )  Approval  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Poland;  (3)  introduction  of  social  reforms; 
(3)  abolition  of  the  second  chamber — the 
Senate — in  the  Parliament.  Positive  an- 
swers were  to  be  expected  and  in  this  way 
the  government  In  Warsaw  aimed  to  obtain 
Indirect  endorsement  of  the  population  in 
the  public  vote.  The  regime  coined  the 
slogan:  All  should  answer  three  times  "Tes." 
In  order  to  test  the  public  sentiment  and  to 
challenge  the  regime's  bid  for  popular  en- 
dorsement, the  parties  of  the  opposition  en- 
tered the  campaign  with  the  admonition: 
We  shall  answer  the  first  and  second  ques- 
tions "yes"  and  the  third  "no."  Despite  the 
terror  by  the  Soviet  officers  stationed  In  Po- 
land and  offlclally  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
the  referendum  under  the  command  of  Rus- 
sian General  Korccyc,  despite  the  terror  of 
the  security  police  commanded  by  the  Rus- 
sian officers,  Radklewicz  and  Kinlewicz,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish  people 
declared  themselves  against  the  Communists 
and  voted  twice  "yes"  and  once  "no."  Al- 
though the  published  results  of  the  referen- 
dum were  in  most  cases  falsified,  the  major- 
ity of  negatives  was  so  overwhelming  that 
the  regime  could  not  deny  its  defeat. 

This  was  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of 
new  political  terror  in  the  cotmtry.  To  di- 
vert the  attention  of  public  opinion  of  the 
West,  a  military  sqxuul  commanded  by  a 
Soviet  officer  staged  at  that  time  a  pogrom 
on  Jews  at  Kielce  and  attempted  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  Innocent 
Polish  population.  Tlie  arguments  and  the 
provocation  were,  however,  staged  in  such  a 
crude  manner  that  the  truth  could  not  b« 
hidden. 

After  long  delay,  the  first  elections  In 
Poland  to  be  held  under  the  Communist 
regime  were  ordered  for  the  19th  of  January 
1947. 

On  September  28,  1948.  Stalin  called  a 
conference  in  Moscow  of  representatives  of 
the  Polish  Communists  and  pseudo-Social- 
ists. This  conference  fixed  in  advance  the 
distribution  of  mandates,  ordered  to  break 
down  and  terrorize  the  Polish  nation  in  order 
to  force  it  to  vote  for  the  single  list  of  candi- 
dates of  the  Communist  bloc.  The  order 
was  to  use  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Soviet  General  Korczyc,  Chief  of  Staff 
In  Warsaw,  for  the  electoral  campaign. 

In  the  preelectoral  terror  there  were  en- 
gaged not  only  the  army  but  also  the  police, 
composed  of  Soviet  officers  and  soldiers. 
Threats  of  deportation  to  Siberia  of  the  re- 
sisting people  were  a  widely  used  argument. 
Two  memoranda  depicting  the  terrible  terror, 
the  arrests  of  some  100.000  people  by  the 
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police,  the  beatings  ami  even  assassination 
of  innocent  citizens  by  the  police  were  pre- 
sented In  December  1946  and  January  1947 
to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia,  on  behalf 
of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  which  openly 
opposed  the  Communists. 

Despite  this  terror  the  great  majority  of 
the  Polish  people  voted  against  the  Commu- 
nists, casting  their  voteu  for  the  only  oppo- 
sition ticket  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 
which  was  allowed  in  tlie  field.  The  result 
was  that  84  percent  of  the  votes  cast  went 
to  the  opposition.  This  figure  is  known  be- 
cause the  puppet  goveriunent  had  to  report 
to  Stalin,  upon  his  own  request,  the  real 
facts  connected  with  the  election.  Stalin 
wanted  to  be  advised  what  degree  of  Influ- 
ence his  agents  commanded  in  Poland.  Offi- 
cially, however,  the  regime  proclaimed  an 
85  percent  victory  for  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  win  expressed  in  the  elections  by  the 
people  was  thus  overridden.  The  terror  and 
the  will  of  the  Kremlin  agents  prevailed. 
The  road  for  Intensified  communlzatlon  and 
sovietlzatlon  of  Poland  was  paved. 

13.  We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  depriv- 
ing the  Polish  people  of  sovereign  rights,  by 
forcing  on  them  the  Soviet  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  subjecting  them  to  the  reign  a< 
poUtleal,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
oppreMlon. 

After  falsifying  the  results  of  the  elections, 
In  complUnce  with  Stalin's  orders,  the  pup- 
pet regime  in  Warsaw  intensified  the  sovietl- 
zation  of  Poland. 

In  the  poUtlcal  sphere.  In  1947.  the  so- 
called  "Small  Constitution"  was  enacted.  In- 
troducing formally  In  Poland  the  Russian 
system  of  Soviets. 

In  the  economic  sphere  laws  were  passed 
aiming  at  the  complete  destruction  of  private 
property,  private  initiative,  and  private 
trade. 

Special  commissions  were  instituted,  which 
without  any  regard  to  Justice  or  equity  sys- 
tematically confiscated  small  trade  and  In- 
Industrlal  enterprises. 

Special  Soviet  advisers  were  sent  to  Poland 
to  plan  the  new  economy,  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  general  Soviet  economic  sys- 
tem and  plans,  disregarding  the  require- 
ment of  the  Polish  national  economy.  The 
sovietlzatlon  of  Polish  economic  life  and 
the  economic  integration  of  Poland  with  the 
Soviet  Union  had  begun. 

In  1948,  the  Soviet-style  eoIlectivizatlCKi  of 
agriculture  was  offlclally  imposed  on  Poland. 
The  Stakhanovlte  system  of  production  and 
discipline  of  labor,  with  the  forced-labor 
camps  for  the  resisting  people,  were  intro- 
duced. Freedom  of  movement  and  choice 
of  work  were  either  suppressed  or  greatly 
restricted.  By  installing  the  State-spon- 
sored system  of  monopolistic  trade  unions, 
which  are  In  reality  instruments  for  the  ap- 
plication of  pressure  by  the  State  upon  the 
workers,  a  system  of  modem  slavery  was  In- 
stituted. 

In  December  1951,  a  law  was  proclaimed 
Introducing  a  new  educational  system  fully 
adjusted  to  the  indoctrination  requirements 
ct  the  Soviet  system.  The  system  changes 
universities  into  institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  new  cadres  of  ]roung  intelligentsia  in 
the  spirit  of  Marxism  and  for  spreading  the 
Communist  outlook  in  the  world- 
Freedom  of  thought  and  opinion  do  not 
exist,  and  the  slightest  criticism  of  com- 
munism. Soviet  Russia,  or  the  other  Com- 
mimlst  governments.  Is  considered  to  be  a 
major  crime. 

Religion,  and  especially  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  severally  persecuted,  the  clergy 
being  terrorized.  The  church  In  Poland  has 
been  under  attack  for  a  long  time,  but  in 
view  of  the  special  esteem  of  the  church  In 
public  opinion,  the  attacks  on  it  were  ob- 
hllque.  Recently  a  direct  blow  against  the 
church  was  struck.  Five  bishops  and  several 
hundreds  of  prlemts  have  been  put  in  prison. 
Many    of    the    priests    received   death   aea- 
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tenoes.  A  decree  was  Issued  on  the  10th 
of  February  1958,  by  which  all  appoint- 
ments to  ecclesiastic  offices  and  transfers  of 
priests  and  bishops  are  subject  to  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  stete  adminUtration, 
which  also  claims  the  right  to  remove  the 
bishops  and  the  priests  from  their  posts. 
The  proclamation  of  this  decree  alms  to 
break  forcibly  the  contacts  of  the  Ptdish 
ecclesiastic  hierarchy  with  Rome.  It  con- 
stitutes a  direct  attack  against  the  unity 
and  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Poland. 

The  same  policy  of  religious  Intolerance 
and  violence  is  pursxied  in  relation  to  other 
faiths. 

The  authority  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
guaranteeing  Ite  independence,  was  abol- 
ished and  the  chtirch  was  subordinated  to 
Moscow. 

The  bishop  of  the  National  Catholic 
Church,  Padewskl,  an  American  citizen,  who 
had  come  to  Poland,  died  In  the  prison  of  the 
secxirity  police  in  Warsaw. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  information 
do  not  exist.  Instead,  a  government  monop- 
oly of  information  is  established,  and  through 
this  means  the  population  is  Indoctrinated 
In  Soviet  beliefs  and  hatred  of  everything 
that  comes  from  the  West,  and  is  subjected 
to  extreme  pressure  of  Russlflcation. 

In  1948,  the  Soviet  Marshal  Rokossovski 
was  imposed  on  Poland  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces  and  as 
Marshal  of  Poland.  In  the  disguise  of  Min- 
ister of  National  l^efense,  he  transferred  his 
Soviet  staff  from  Legnica  to  Warsaw.  In 
Warsaw  he  performs  the  functions  of  Krem- 
lin's military  commander,  responsible  for 
Soviet  strategy  on  the  sector  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland.  Eastern  Germany  and  the  Bal- 
tic region.  At  the  same  time  he  was  as- 
signed the  control  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Polish  Conununlst  Party,  known  as 
the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party,  becom- 
ing a  meml>er  of  that  committee. 

In  1950,  another  financial  reform  took  place 
and  new  currency  was  introduced.  The  dol- 
lar was  abandoned  as  basic  unit  of  exchange 
In  foreign  commercial  agreements  and  the 
ruble  replaced  it.  As  an  esp>eclally  favorable 
rate  of  exchange  was  fixed  for  the  ruble  it 
has  created  a  new  aotirce  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  increase  the  exploitation  and  ad- 
vance the  economic  integration  of  Poland. 
The  change  of  the  currency  also  served  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  people  of  their 
savings  (the  rate  of  convertibility  of  savings 
was  10  times  smaller  than  the  rate  of  con- 
vertibility of  wages),  and  was  making  them 
still  more  dependent  on  the  Communist 
regime. 

In  July  1952,  a  new  Soviet-style  constitu- 
tion was  imposed  on  Poland.  The  name  of 
the  Polish  state  was  changed  from  Repub- 
lic of  Poland  to  Polish  People's  Republic  so 
as  to  make  it  similar  to  the  names  of  the 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Immediately  after  the  Moscow  Congress  of 
October  1952,  Soviet-style  elections  were  held 
in  Poland  and  several  Soviet  generals  and 
citizens  were  elected  to  the  Polish  parlia- 
ment from  strategically  Important  electoral 
districts,  which  in  the  future  will  decide 
about  the  official  Incorporation  of  Poland 
Into  the  framework  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  Soviet  generals : 
Konstanty  Rokossowskl,  Stanlslaw  Radkle- 
wicz, Zdzislaw  Studzlnski,  Jan  Rotkiewlc, 
Wladyslaw  Korczyc,  Bronislaw  Polturzyckl, 
Wlodzlmlerz  Struzewski,  Stanlslaw  Poplaw- 
ski.  Jerzy  Bordzilowskl.  Boleslaw  Kinlewicz. 
Aleksander  ZawadzkL 

The  role  of  the  Soviet  generals  In  the  pub- 
lie  life  of  Poland  is  steadily  growing.  Just 
recently  another  Russian  general.  Bronislaw 
Polturzyckl,  was  appointed  vice  chairman  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Economic  Plan- 
ning. 

In  order  to  follow  further  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  economic   (nuanlzatlon.  on  January 


4.  1953,  a  new  system  of  wages  and  prices 
was  Introduced  and  for  the  third  time  the 
Polish  people  were  robbed  by  the  S'-ate 
through  devaluation  of  the  money._ 

Masking  their  constant  intervention  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Polish  nation, 
whom  they  deprived  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence with  the  help  of  their  agente,  the 
Soviets  are  striving  to  achieve  their  final 
goal  which  is  the  official  incorporation  of 
Poland  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore, 
Moscow  and  its  agents  have  launched  an 
especially  violent  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  West  and  in  particular  against 
the  United  States,  accusing  it  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland. 

We  consider  it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Polish 
nation  that  the  puppet  government  In  War- 
saw and  its  representatives  abroad.  wMbm 
we  accuse  and  have  exposed  as  gixilty  of 
most  serious  crimes  perpetrated  upon  the 
Polifh  nation,  are  allowed  to  speak  on  the 
International  forum  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  oppress.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  flagrant  violators  of  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  are  not  brought  to  account 
by  the  very  organization  created  to  uphold 
and  safeguard  the  principles  established  in 
Its  charter.  The  voice  of  the  free  repre- 
sentatives of  the  now  silenced  Polish  nation 
should  be  heard  and  should  be  afforded  more 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Accusing  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  agents 
In  Poland  of  depriving  the  Polish  people 
of  their  independence  and  of  exercising  a 
rule  of  terror  and  violence  toward  them,  we 
declare  at  the  same  time  our  readiness  to 
present  more  detailed  proofs  and  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  case  of  Poland  will  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Polish  Natiohal  DufOcaaTic 

COMMrrTEZ, 

Stanislaw  Kikolajcztk. 

Chairman  o/  the  Committee. 
Kakol  Pophx, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  BoartL. 
Dr.  E.  Olszewski, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Stanislaw  WOJCIX, 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Bomrd. 

KONBAO    SiKItlBWXCZ. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Board. 
Washimcton.  AprU  7,  1953. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVX8 
Friday.  AfnH  24.  19  S3 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
commend  to  Members  of  the  House  an 
editorial  whilch  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  13.  1953.  This 
editorial  points  out  the  contradictions, 
the  paradoxes,  and  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  policies  of  various  branches  of  our 
Government  and  even  in  the  overall 
policies  of  the  farm  support  program 
and  the  foreign  trade  policies  established 
by  the  Congress. 

We  all  know  that  our  support  program 
is  designed  to  achieve  an  Ajmerican 
standard  of  livipg.  and  that  it  does  sup- 
port our  markets  at  a  level  which  at  the 
same  time  attracts  foreign  imports,  often 
I»t>duced  cheaply  enough  to  undersell 
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American  producers.  Thus  we  some- 
times find  ourselves  stockpiling  farm 
commodities  at  a  given  level  while  at  the 
same  time  imports  continue  to  come  in, 
or  else  we  are  forced,  in  order  to  protect 
our  price  support  level,  to  declare  em- 
bargoes and  cut  off  or  reduce  such  im- 
ports. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are,  as  this  edi- 
torial points  out,  trying  to  promote  world 
trade  consistent  with  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world  today.  The 
editors  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are 
to  be  commended  for  taking  note  of  the 
]  problem  created  by  the  conflict  between 
i-  the  farm  program  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  foreign  trade  program  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
however,  which  would  permit  us  to  im- 
j>ort  and  thereby  provide  dollars  with 
which  foreigners  can  buy  our  products, 
yet  not  imdermine  the  domestic  mar- 
kets of  our  own  producers  or  endanger 
the  price  support  programs.  That  solu- 
tion is  contained  in  H.  R.  2093  which  I 
Introduced  on  January  26.  A  similar  bill 
was  previously  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  D'Ewart]. 
Under  the  terms  of  these  bills  imports 
could  come  into  the  United  States  and 
compete  freely  on  our  markets  so  long 
as  they  come  in  at  a  parity  level;  in  other 
words,  at  a  level  designed  to  protect  the 
standard  of  living  in  our  support  pro- 
gram for  the  farmers  and  farm  workers 
of  the  United  States.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram, the  integrity  of  the  support  pro- 
gram would  be  protected.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  accumulated  stockpiles  here 
while  foreign  goods  take  our  markets  at 
prices  that  do  not  give  them  the  maxi- 
mum dollars  they  could  have  to  piurchase 
our  exports. 

Take  wool,  for  example.  In  the  United 
States  we  produce  only  about  one-third 
of  the  national  consumption.  Yet  so 
much  cheaply  produced  and  subsidized 
foreign  wool  has  come  into  the  United 
States  that  one-half  of  the  total  clip  in 
this  country  is  now  under  a  support  loan 
program.  Oxir  Government  has  an- 
nounced that  on  April  30  it  will  foreclose 
on  more  than  100  million  pounds  of  the 
wool  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1952. 
Loans  were  made  on  this  wool  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  and  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  the  process  of  creating  a  new  stock- 
pile of  farm  products. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Agricultiu'e 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  soon  on 
this  proposal  to  correct  the  conditions 
crused  by  this  hiatus  in  our  domestic 
farm  price  support  program  and  our 
foreign  trade  program.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion that  can  and  should  be  corrected, 
'  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  embargoes 
and  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
Buch  as  we  now  have  on  cotton. 

The  editorial  points  to  a  portion  of  the 
problem,  confining  itself  mostly  to  cot- 
ton. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  ponder  over 
the  contradictions  in  our  present  pol- 
icies and  at  the  same  time  study  the 
possible  solution  contained  in  House  bills 
1427  and  2093. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

AXOUITD    AMD    AaOUNO 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  paradozM.  Inconsistencies,  and  con- 


tradictions that  Inevitably  follow  from  a 
government's  attempt  to  manage  tbe  econ- 
omy, you  can  turn  to  the  case  of  cotton  and 
lorelgn  trade. 

Tbls  Government  at  preaent  has  a  program 
supporting  the  price  of  cotton  at  an  artifl- 
clally  high  level  in  order  to  help  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

The  Oovemment  also  has  a  policy  of  trying 
to  do  everything  It  can  to  encourage  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  for  our  farm 
conunoditiee.  including  cotton.  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  effort  to  sell  more  cotton 
abroad  is  the  hope  that  the  Oovemment  will 
have  to  buy  less  under  Its  price  support 
program. 

The  Government,  which  also  feels  its  re- 
q}onsibllity  in  the  managing  of  foreign  trade 
and  in  giving  aid  to  the  economies  of  friendly 
foreign  countries,  subscribes  to  the  Idea  of 
'trade,  not  aid" — that  Is,  we  want  to  encour- 
age foreign  countries  to  sell  goods  to  us  to 
get  their  dollars  rather  than  receiving  them 
as  gifts.  One  of  the  implementations  of  this 
is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act. 
which  the  President  wsnts  extended. 

The  three-way  collision  of  these  programs, 
policies,  and  objectives  is  giving  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  a  bit  of  difficulty.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  he  finds 
It  a  hard  task  to  reconcile  their  conflicting 
logic. 

To  begin  with,  the  cotton  price  support 
program  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  The  Increase  in  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  cotton  not  only  Increases 
the  cost  of  the  support  program,  which  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  is  designed 
to  decrease,  but  it  also  increases  the  difficulty 
of  developing  foreign  markets  of  svifficlent 
size  to  take  care  of  the  extra  production  in- 
duced by  the  support  program. 

Meanwhile,  the  high  price  level  for  cotton 
In  this  country  (set  by  the  support  program) 
provides  a  greater  temptation  for  foreign 
cotton  to  be  shipped  here  for  sale.  You 
might  think  this  fine;  it  accords  with  the 
objective  of  "trade,  not  aid."'  But  any  im- 
ported cotton  Increases  the  problems  of  the 
support  program  by  enlarging  the  supply  on 
the  domestic  market.  It  also  means  that 
whUe  we  are  eagerly  engaged  In  trying  to 
sell  more  cotton  abroad  other  countries  are 
equally  eagerly  trying  to  seU  their  cotton 
over  here. 

So,  as  Mr.  Benson  put  it,  the  Oovemment 
has  to  find  some  "effective  machinery"  to 
prevent  excessive  imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  like  cotton  from  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  the  price-support  program. 

But  this  doesn't  settle  anything.  If  we 
do  adopt  that  effective  machinery  for  keep- 
ing foreign  countries  from  selling  their  cot- 
ton over  here,  the  machinery  also  proves  to 
be  an  effective  obstacle  to  achieving  our 
other  objective  of  helping  the  foreigners  with 
trade,  not  aid. 

Well,  one  proposed  device  Is  to  put  an  ex- 
port subsidy  on  cotton  to  encourage  United 
States  cotton  to  go  abroad  Instead  of  going 
under  the  support  program.  But  the  money 
saved  on  the  price  support  program  woiild 
simply  be  charged  to  a  different  account. 
And  the  artificial  stimulation  of  our  cotton 
exports — "dumping"  is  the  harsh  word — 
would  Just  make  things  tougher  still  for  our 
friends  we  are  trying  to  aid  by  trade. 

And  so  aroiud  and  around  we  go.  The 
more  we  try  to  push  on  one  lever  the  ftirther 
out  of  kilter  we  throw  the  others. 

Of  course,  there  Is  one  way  to  remove 
all  of  the  paradoxes,  inconsistencies,  and 
contradictions.  That  would  be  to  lower  or 
remove  the  price  support  program  and  let 
the  actual  market  demands  adjust  both  the 
supply  and  flow  of  cotton.  But  we  dare  say 
no  one  will  dare  suggest  such  a  thing  as  that. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  JtTssuwiPPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  20,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  following  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  23.  1953;  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of  April  22, 
1953:  and  from  the  London  Times  of 
AprU  22,  1953: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  23,  1953] 

BtTT    AMXaiCAM 

A  startling  Inconsistency  Is  evident  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower's  recent  pledge 
to  work  for  "the  highest  possible  level  of 
I  international  I  trade"  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment's rejection  of  a  low  British  bid  to 
supply  certain  electrical  equipment  for  no 
visible  reason  other  than  that  it  was  British. 
If  the  administration  exp>ects  its  devotion  to 
the  principle  of  "a  strong  and  self-support- 
ing economic  system"  in  the  free  world  to  be 
taken  seriously  either  at  home  or  abroad,  it 
must  boldly  exercise  real  leadership  in  this 
direction.  Words  are  not  enough,  and  such 
an  acUon  as  that  taken  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  week  gives  our  ootuitry's  words 
a  hollow  ring. 

On  bids  for  the  supply  of  six  or  seven  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  generators  and  trans- 
formers for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  in  the 
State  of  Washington  a  British  company  of- 
fered a  price  nearly  a  mUlion  dollars  lower 
than  its  nearest  competitor  (an  American 
concern) ,  not  counting  an  additional  9(181.000 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
received  in  Import  duties  on  the  British 
equipment.  And  yet,  after  high-level  discxis- 
slons,  the  Defense  Department  has  turxMd 
down  the  British  bid. 

The  legal  grounds  on  which  tids  decision 
was  apparently  Uken  is  the  Buy  American 
Act  of  1933:  but  even  this  outmoded  and 
mlschevlous  law  is  so  phrased  as  to  permit 
the  Oovemment  to  purchase  foreign  equip- 
ment— as  it  frequently  has  in  the  past — when 
it  is  In  "the  public  Interest"  to  do  so  or  when 
the  cost  of  the  American  product  la  **\m- 
reasonable." 

If  it  Is  in  the  public  interest — as  we  be- 
lieve it  is — to  promote  European  trade.  •• 
the  United  States  has  been  trying  to  do  for 
ao  years;  if  It  U  in  the  public  Interest — as  we 
believe  It  is — to  encourage  the  Europeans  to 
pay  their  own  way  Instead  of  to  live  perma- 
nently on  American  handouts,  then  how  c%n 
It  be  in  the  public  interest  to  slam  tlie  door 
■hut  ta  the  face  of  European  manufacturers 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  compete  with 
Americans  even  behind  the  protection  of  our 
own  tariff  wall? 

In  any  case,  the  Buy  American  Act,  passed 
in  the  midst  of  the  depression,  to  an  anach- 
ronism today.  Representative  Pkakk  B. 
SMrm,  of  Mississippi,  who  has  introduced  a 
repealer,  correctly  states  that  the  law  runs 
directly  contrary  to  two  basic  needs — easing 
of  inflation  at  home  and  reduction  of  the 
doUar  gap  abroad.  How  we  can  expect  to 
buUd  up  trade  and  cut  down  aid  whUe  laws 
such  as  this  are  on  the  statute  books  Is  a 
mystery.  The  Buy  American  Act  is  not  the 
most  important  obstacle  to  a  consistent  and 
purposeful  foreign  economic  poUcy.  but  It  la 
a  slgniflcant  one.  It  ought  to  be  revised  or 
repealed.  Just  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  ought  to  be  renewed  and 
strengthened. 
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[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 
April  22.  1953] 

PXACnCK  AMD  PSEACHINO 

Senator  Ai.BEitT  Ooax.  of  Tennessee,  figures 
that  the  Republicans  in  power  in  Washington 
ought  to  practice  what  they  preach  in  the 
matter  of  trade  rather  than  aid  for  countries 
abroad.  At  the  same  time,  during  the  course 
of  one  of  his  weekly  broadcasts.  Senator  Goax 
found  reason  to  charge  GOP  discrimination 
against  a  British  firm. 

It  seems  that  a  British  manufactiirer 
turned  in  a  low  bid  of  $5,556,000  on  certain 
pieces  of  electrical  equipment  wanted  by  the 
Army.  The  next  lowest  offer  was  one  of 
•7.170,000  by  a  combination  of  American 
companies.  Further  Senator  Goax  claims 
that  Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson 
played  a  leading  role  in  preventing  accept- 
ance of  the  British  bid  on  two  occasions. 
He  said  further  it  was  to  be  expected  specifi- 
cations would  be  redone  to  favor  the  Amer- 
ican bidders. 

The  Tennessee  Senator  feels  the  Incident 
Indicates  clearly  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  of  the  United  States  is  in  danger, 
and  on  the  face  of  things  it  is  necessary  to 
agree  with  him.  The  legislation  authorizing 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  runs  out  on  June 
12  and  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that 
It  be  renewed.  Senator  Ooax  would  do  well  to 
keep  after  this  matter.  British  electrical 
equipment  is  tisually  of  top  quality  and 
any  evasion  to  avoid  taking  a  bona  fide  offer 
that  would  save  the  American  taxpayer 
•  1.614.000  ought  to  be  balked. 

While  he  is  about  it.  Senator  Goax  could 
do  this  country  and  its  friends  abroad  a  great 
service  by  demanding  a  slashing  of  the  red 
tape  that  so  often  makes  It  practically  im- 
possible for  foreign  firms  to  do  business 
here.  The  possibilities  for  delay  inherent  In 
the  present  cumbersome  and  antiquated  sys- 
tem are  almost  endless.  Frequently  foreign 
manufacturers  and  others  quit  In  disgtist 
rather  than  try  to  buck  the  redtape   line. 

As  long  as  our  allies  m\ist  have  dollars. 
It  is  far  better  to  give  them  a  chance  to  earn 
them  within  the  limits  of  fair  competition 
than  it  to  to  continue  giveaways. 

(From  the  London  Times  of  April  22.  1953] 
Btrruco  Amkbicak 

The  steps  taken  in  Washington  to  prevent 
the  English  Electric  Co.  from  securing  the 
contract  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  have  come 
as  a  shock  to  this  country  and  to  others. 
There  is  deep  disapp>ointment  at  the  United 
Sutes  failure  to  live  up  to  tlM  good  creditor 
policy  which  she  must  follow  if  the  dollar 
and  nondollar  worlds  are  to  live  in  freedom 
and  harmony  together.  American  policy  is 
now  being  put  to  the  test  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  different  ways  In 
which  people  look  to  the  new  administration 
to  show  by  its  deeds  that  it  is  prepared  within 
reason  to  tolerate  Imports  from  other  coun- 
tries and  thus  to  make  trade,  not  aid,  pos- 
sible. Not  the  least  Important  of  these  to 
that  It  should  seek  mitigation  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  and  corresponding  State  laws, 
and  that  meanwhile  it  should  admlntoter  the 
act  as  liberally  as  It  can. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that,  while  the 
act  exists.  It  must  be  observed.  But  it  to  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  Chief  Joseph  dectolon 
was  necessitated  by  the  act  or  was  even  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  spirit  of  its  ap- 
plication. The  act  requires  that  contracts 
should  be  given  to  American  firms  provided 
that  their  prices  are  not  unreasonable,  and 
this  has  been  interpreted  In  the  case  of  small 
contracts  as  meaning  that  there  must  not  be 
a  difference  of  more  than  26  percent  between 
the  lowest  American  and  the  lowest  oversea 
tender.  But  thU  project  came  under  the 
Defense  Department,  and  that  Department's 
established  admlntotratlve  rule  for  larger  con- 
tracts to  that  where  the  oversea  tender  to 
•25.000  or  more  below  the  lowest  American 
tender.  It  must  be  referred  to  the  Secretary. 


Thto  carries  an  impUcation  that  the  oversea 
tender  to  to  be  accepted  if  the  difference  to 
much  greater  than  thto.  The  English  Elec- 
tric Co.'s  tender  was  over  tl  million — or 
about  15  percent— below  the  lowest  American 
offer,  and  the  total  saving  to  the  Federal 
purse,  including  the  duty  on  the  Imported 
equipment,  would  have  been  about  $1,500,- 
000.  The  Defense  Department  would  have 
been  within  the  letter,  but  scarcely  within 
the  spirit,  of  the  law  in  accepting  the  Ameri- 
can tender  then  and  there.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
not  unnaturally  shrank  from  such  a  high- 
handed acUon.  Instead,  he  invoked  what 
was  barely  more  than  a  technicality  to  Justify 
reopening  the  tender,  with  the  English  Elec- 
tric Co.'s  price  now  exposed  to  the  view  of 
Ita  American  competitors.  The  choice  of 
method  has  been  unhappy  and  has  left  a 
natural  impression  that  the  Brittoh  tender  to 
being  rejected  only  by  a  subterfuge. 

It  to  natural  that  Mr.  Thomeycroft  should 
find  the  dectolon  hard  to  reconcile  with  re- 
cent statements  by  the  American  adminis- 
tration, and  should  regard  "the  treatment 
and  eventual  outcome  of  thto  case  as  in 
some  way  a  pointer"  to  the  administration's 
future  policy.  President  Etoenhower's  Cab- 
inet were  left  in  no  doubt  by  Mr.  Eden  and 
Mr.  Butler  during  their  recent  vLelt  about 
the  various  ways  in  which  American  trade 
policy  would  need  to  be  modified  if  the 
plans  of  thto  country  and  the  sterling  area 
for  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  the 
sterling  and  dollar  worlds  were  to  stand  any 
real  chance  of  being  successfully  imple- 
mented. The  response  to  now  awaited.  That 
to  what  makes  the  Chief  Joseph  dectolon  so 
profoundly  dtoturbing.  It  to  the  more  dis- 
turbing in  that  during  the  toter  months  of 
the  previous  admintotration  some  Important 
public  contracts  were  obtained  by  BritUh 
firms  without  official  hindrance.  A  con- 
tract for  the  Fotoom  Dam  project  was  ob- 
tained by  the  English  Eaectric  Co.  In  March 
last  year,  and  anoher  for  the  Garrison  Dam 
by  Ferranti  in  July;  these  projects  came  un- 
der the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  De- 
fense respectively.  Another  contract  was 
given  by  the  Seattle  City  Co\mcll  to  the  Eng- 
lish Electric  Co.  in  December.  The  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  appears  to  be  the  first  test 
case  which  has  arisen  under  the  new  admin- 
totration. If  it  can  be  considered  indicative 
of  any  change,  it  to  certainly  a  change  for 
the  worse. 


H.R.2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1953 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent  statement  by  Mr.  Norman  Mac- 
Donald,  executive  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciations, before  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  April  13  in 
behalf  of  R  R.  2: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  here  today  by  your  courtesy  and 
upon  the  unanimous  Instruction  of  my  board 
of  directors  representing  active  taxpayers' 
associations  in  every  Bectkm  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  I  am  here  first 
to  endorse  in  every  particular  what  has  been 
communicated  to  you  by  our  distinguished 
Governor,  Christian  A.  Herter,  and  then  if 
I  may  do  so  briefly,  to  tell  you  how  organised 
taxpayers  who  do  not  themselves  have  to 
face  the  technicalities  of  appropriations  and 
revenues  feel  about  the  i»oposal  before  you. 


Massachusetts,  last  November,  decided 
upon  a  political  turnover  similar  to  that 
decided  upon  by  the  country  at  large.  Demo- 
crats lost  the  top  elective  offices  and  the  leg- 
tolature  as  well.  When  Governor  Herter  took 
office  in  January  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  fiscal  and  admintotralive  prob- 
lems of  a  critical  character,  not  necessarily 
of  the  contrivance  of  hto  predecessor.  But 
already,  only  a  little  more  than  3  months 
later.  It  to  apparent  that  these  problems  will 
be  surmounted — without  more  taxes  and 
without  damage  to  essential  service.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  \is  close  to  the  scene  of 
Governor  Herter's  operations  believe  a  satto- 
factory  foundation  to  being  laid  for  tax  re- 
duction in  the  near  future. 

Apart  from  the  high  quality  of  hto  own 
leadership  and  legtolative  response  to  it. 
Governor  Herter  will  succeed  because  the 
fiscal-control  system  of  our  Common- 
wealth— substantially  the  same  one  we  sup- 
port here  today — has  once  more  proved  an 
admirable  instrument  of  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. Without  it  our  present  would  be 
less  hopeful  and  our  future  less  secure. 

All  the  people  in  the  country  together 
face  the  same  present  and  the  same  future. 
Both,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  remain  uncertain  while  without 
much  amusement  we  watch  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  debating  the  political 
version  of  which  comes  first,  the  spending- 
cut  hen  or  the  tax-cut  ejg.  Up  to  now,  it 
to  worth  remarking,  we  haven't  seen  either. 

Organized  taxpayers  generally,  I  think, 
are  becoming  cynically  sure  that  tue  whole 
matter  to  becoming  less  a  debate  among 
statesmen  than  a  propaganda  war  under  the 
generalship  of  those  who  want  neither  tax 
nor  appropriation  cuts. 

We  support  H.  R.  2  because  its  adoption 
would  make  further  debate  uimecessary  and 
even  a  little  foolish.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  simultaneous  achievement  of 
both  admirable  objectives. 

The  real  point  to  that  without  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Coudert  resolve  we  stand  to  gain 
little  or  nothing.  With  its  adoption,  we 
could  not  possibly  lose  more  than  we  have 
already  lost,  and  we  will  have  taken  one 
great  and  significant  step  to  regain  some  of 
the  ground  we  assuredly  have  lost  . 

What  have  we  lost?  We  have  lost  the 
right  to  keep  for  our  own  purposes  a  rea- 
sonable part  of  that  which  we  work  so  hard 
to  earn.  Congress  to  responsible  for  tak- 
ing away  from  us  more  than  we  can  afford, 
and  we  think  it  to  about  time  Congress  began 
to  take  steps  to  give  us  back  the  right  to  a 
greater  share  In  our  own  Income. 

As  has  been  said,  H.  R.  2  to  an  overly 
simple  proposal.  Perhaps  It  to,  and  I  am 
even  wUling  to  admit  that  it  may  not  be 
the  full  and  complete  answer  of  reestab- 
Itohing  control  of  Congress  over  Federal  ex- 
penditures. But  I  do  assert  that  even  with 
whatever  its  limitations  it  has  become  for 
many  of  us  a  symbol  around  which  to  rally. 

We  feel  that  if  Congress  rallies  with  tia 
around  thto  symbol  we  can  confront  the 
future  with  confidence  and  assurance. 

We  feel  that  If  Congress  turns  its  back 
on  thto  symbol  Congress  Itself  to  without 
hope  and  without  the  strength  to  accom- 
plish what  the  country  demands. 


Freedom  From  Taxes  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  24, 1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  22,  there  was  a  great  celebra- 
tion in  my  home  city  of  Canton.  Ohio. 
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Bands  played,  flags  waved,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  citizens  marched  through  the 
city's  streets. 

These  citizens,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  cele- 
brating a  most  important  day.  for  April 
22  was  Freedom  From  Taxes  E>ay.  In 
other  words.  April  22  marked  the  first 
day  of  this  year  1953  in  which  the  aver- 
age citizen  could  call  his  paycheck  his 
own.  After  working  for  3  months  said 
22  days  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  taxes, 
he  finally  was  to  have  a  dollar  of  his 
own. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  Canton  in  connection  with  this  great 
celebration.  It  outlines  briefly  but 
clearly  some  of  the  wasteful  use  to  which 
this  hard -earned  tax  money  has  been 
put.    The  statement  follows: 

Aran,  aa  Is  Prxkdom  Fkoic  Taxis  Dat 

For  3  months  and  22  days  you  have  la- 
bored for  the  Government.  Tou.  as  an  av- 
erage citizen  of  the  United  States,  have 
pooled  your  earnings  for  almost  4  months 
to  pay  the  cost  of  running  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  you  were  working  hard  do- 
Ing  your  best  to  support  your  family  with 
the  essentials  of  decent  living,  you  were  also 
supporting  1.000  Federal  employees  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bonn,  Germany,  and 
you  were  supporting  them  in  style.  Free 
housing,  gasoline  at  15  cents  per  gallon,  cig- 
arettes at  10  cents  a  pack,  a  country  club 
with  $373,000  glass-enclosed  swimming  pool, 
a  9142,000  night-club  restaurant  with  fancy 
bars — these  things  you  were  paying  for  with 
your  hard  work  since  January  1.  1953. 

Beginning  April  23.  you  will  theoretically 
begin  working  for  yourself.  No  matter  how 
hard  you  work,  however,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  afford  private  country 
Clubs  with  glassed-in  swimming  pools. 

If  you  have  worked  particularly  hard  and 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  salary  that  is 
above  average,  your  freedom-from-taxes  day 
may  still  be  a  long  way  off.  For  example,  a 
top  executive  who  earned  (250.000  last  year 
was  able  to  keep  $65,648  of  his  salary,  paying 
$184,352  to  the  Federal  Government.  His 
freedom-from-taxes  day  won't  come  until 
■ometime  in  the  month  of  September.  About 
three-fourths  of  all  his  effort  Is  devoted  to 
earning  money  to  pay  his  Federal  taxes. 

If  all  our  tax  money  were  being  spent  wise- 
ly and  judiciously,  laboring  for  3  months  and 
32  days  wouldn't  be  so  distasteful.  But 
when  that  money  is  spent  to  suppcxt  a 
$142,000  night  club  a  $373,000  glass-enclosed 
swimming  pool,  free  housing,  and  a  country 
club  for  the  Federal  employees  at  Bonn.  Ger- 
many, the  cry  for  economy  in  Government 
Is  entirely  Jiistifled.  By  eliminating  such  ex- 
travagances, our  freedom-from-taxes  day 
could  come  much  earlier  in  years  to  come. 


Amendment  of  Taft-Hartlej  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  ICISSOtTKX 

IN  IBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  24, 1953 

Mr.  BOUJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  3,  which  follows,  describes  a  pro- 


posal the  implications  of  which  shouk}  be 
understood  by  all  Members: 

TaIT-HaKTLET    CHANGK:     SLICHT    AlOIfDMKMT 

Mat  Givs  Individuai.  Statxs  Big  Powebs 
OvxB  Labob — States.  Undkx  Plan.  Coulo 
Wkitk  Laws  TonCHBt  Than  Fedbul  Stat- 
tm — Opposxd  bt  Unions.  NLRB 

(By  Stephen  K.  Oalpin) 
Washington. — A  powerful  drive  \b  under- 
way to  add  one  short,  simple  sentence  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  and  thereby  drastically 
change  some  of  the  rules  governing  labor- 
management  relations  in  some  places. 

The  change  looks  mild  enough,  even  non- 
controversial.  It  would  say  simply  that 
nothing  In  Taft-Hartley  prevents  the  States 
from  writing  and  enforcing  their  own  rules 
on  striking  and  picketing. 

But  the  implications  of  this  change  would 
be  vast.  It  would  reverse  a  flock  of  court 
decisions,  throwing  out  State  labor  laws  on 
the  grounds  that  Taft-Hartley  is  the  last 
word  on  the  subject.  In  almost  every  case 
these  State  laws  have  been  tougher  on 
unions  that  the  Federal  statute. 

BI7SINX3S  VZBSnS  UNIONS 

That's  precisely  what  the  present  fight  is 
about.  Business  groups  are  backing  the 
change,  because  they  want  the  States  free  to 
enforce  tighter  curbs  on  union  activity.  And 
organized  labor  is  up  in  arms  against  the 
move  for  the  obvious  reason  It  would  put  a 
crimp  in  unions'  power  in  many  States,  and 
open  the  way  for  new,  tough  laws  In  all  48. 

Mixed  up  with  this  smoldering  labor-man- 
agement  fight,  of  course.  Is  the  inflammatory 
States  rights  issue.  The  States  are  siding 
with  business  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  administrator  of  Taft-Hartley, 
is  lining  up  with  labor. 

The  combination  seems  sure  to  provide  the 
hottest  fight  of  them  all  when  the  business 
of  changing  the  labor  law  shifts  from  Capitol 
hearing  rooms  to  the  House  and  Senate 
floors. 

nCFACT  ON  BKLATIONS 

And  legal  experts  aver  that  if  the  proposed 
change  Is  made.  It  would  have  a  far  greater 
impact  on  relations  between  employers  and 
their  workers  than  any  tampering  Congress 
Is  likely  to  do  this  year  with  key  Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions  such  as  the  non-Communist 
oath  requirement  on  the  right  ot  replaced 
strikers  to  vote  In  N.  L.  R.  B.  elections. 

One  Senate  veteran,  a  labor-law  expert, 
predicts  flatly  that  debate  on  this  little- 
noticed  question  will  be  as  violent  and  cru- 
cial this  year  as  the  decisive  1949  struggle 
over  curbing  emergency  strikes;  when  Sena- 
tor Taft  narrowly  won  that  flight,  the  "repeal 
Taft-Hartley  drive"  collapsed. 

Who'll  win — labor  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  or 
biislness  and  the  States — is  an  open  question. 
Right  now.  though,  prevailing  opinion  among 
Capitol  experts  has  it  that  the  States  rlghters 
will  emerge  on  top.  Senator  Tatt,  they  note, 
thinks  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  gone  too  far  in 
shoving  the  States  into  the  back  seat  In  lat>or 
relations.  Certainly  this  Congress  as  a  whole 
is  a  lot  more  States-rlghts-mlcded  than  the 


AOMINISTKATION'S    VIKW 

Where  the  Eisenhower  administration  will 
throw  its  weight  in  the  fight  isn't  known. 
But  observers  note  a  couple  of  straws  in  the 
wind:  First,  on  labor  matters,  the  President 
has  indicated  a  disposition  to  let  Senator 
Tait  pretty  much  have  his  way;  second,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  exhibited  strong  States- 
rights  sympathies  on  a  wide  range  of  issues 
from  tldelands  oil  to  Federal  health  aid.  So 
the  admlnisUatlon.  if  it  takes  a  stand  at  all. 
is  likely  to  lean  toward  the  States-rights 
view. 

Tliat's  Just  one  more  reason  why  the  whole 
proposition  has  labor  lawyers  quaking. 

"There  could  be  no  worse  single  amend- 
ment." says  A.  F.  of  L.  lawyer.  Herbert 
Thatcher,  "than  one  subordinating  the  Fed- 


eral program  of  labor  relations  to  the  helter« 
skelter  legislation  States  might  pass." 

CIO  general  counsel.  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg, 
Is  no  less  disturbed.  This  "seemingly  sim- 
ple proposal."  be  maintains,  "would  have 
far-reaching  and  altogether  undesirable  ef- 
fects." Bdr.  Goldberg's  objection:  The  pro- 
posal would  create  a  "one-way  street"  for 
State  labor  laws.  The  States,  he  argues, 
would  be  free  to  water  down,  or  deny  alto- 
gether the  protections  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
now  gives  unions — the  right  to  strike  and  to 
picket.  But.  he  argues,  the  States  still 
would  not  be  able  to  legalise  union  prac- 
tices which  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  out- 
lawed, such  as  secondary  boycotts  and  a  host 
of  so-called  unfair  labor  practices  laid  down 
in  the  Federal  law. 

Businessmen  naturally  dont  see  It  that 
way.  Both  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  been  vigorously  defending 
the  States-rights  point  of  view  before  con- 
gressional committees  studying  Taft-Hartley 
changes.  The  business  groups  argue  that 
''leral  authority  of  labor-management  af- 
s  has  gotten  too  broad:  States  and  local 
<. -oununities.  they  claim,  are  entitled  to  a 
greater  say  on  the  subject. 

At  the  root  of  the  question  Is  not  a  spe- 
cific Taft-Hartley  provision,  but  the  lack  of 
one:  with  one  exception,  the  present  law 
simply  doesn't  say  whether  Its  regulations 
should  take  the  place  of  rules  laid  down  In 
State  laws.  The  exception:  On  matters 
involving  union  security,  the  closed  shop, 
the  union  shop  and  the  like,  the  Federal  law 
does  specifically  state  that  State  regula- 
tions more  stringent  than  Taft-Hartley  shall 
prevail. 
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But  the  law  is  silent  on  whether  other 
provisions  In  State  laws  should  prevail  over 
Federal  restrictions — and  recently  the  courts 
have  been  reading  deep  meaning  Into  that 
silence. 

The  gist  of  these  Judicial  interpretations 
Is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  preempted 
the  labor-law  field.  The  argument  is  that 
Congress,  in  passing  Taft-Hartley,  has  spa* 
ken  on  the  subject  and  said  all  there  is  to 
be  said;  State  laws,  therefore,  can't  generally 
be  enforced  in  sltuaUons  that  affect  inter* 
state  commerce. 

Typical  of  these  rulings  Is  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  striking  down  Michigan's  strike-Tote 
law.  This  would  require  votes  by  workers 
on  whether  to  strike,  thus  limiting  sooae* 
what  the  Taft-Hartley 's  right-to-strike  guar, 
antles.  Another  decision  upset  a  Wisconsin 
statute  outlawing  most  public  utility  strikes* 
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These  decisions,  the  Wisconsin  one  par« 
tlcularly.  have  had  wide  repercussions  out- 
side the  States  involved.  Relying  on  the 
Wisconsin  ruling,  a  Florida  circuit  court 
held  that  State's  compulsory  arbitration  law 
unconstitutional.  An  Indiana  circuit  court, 
for  the  same  reason,  enjoined  the  Governor 
and  a  special  arbitration  board  he  set  up 
from  proceeding  further  in  arbitrating  a  city 
transit  dispute. 

Missouri's  attorney  general,  vising  the  Wls« 
consln  decision  as  precedent,  declared  his 
State's  entire  labor  law  invalid.  And  in 
Hawaii,  the  attorney  general  said  the  Terri- 
tory's special  public  utility  disputes  act  can- 
not be  successfully  Invoked.  He.  too.  based 
his  ruling  on  the  Wisconsin  decision. 

This  Isnt  all.  Ever  since  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  the  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin decisions,  a  number  of  State  courts 
have  refused  to  take  Jurisdiction  over  labor 
matters.  Only  the  Federal  courts,  they've 
been  saying,  have  Jurisdiction.  Jiut  6  weeks 
ago.  for  Instance,  the  Pennsylvania  supreme 
court  dissolved  a  lower  court  injunction 
restraining  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Teamsters  from 
picketing  which  violated  both  State  and 
Federal  laws.    The  court's  reason:  Where  a 


Federal  Isw  has  been  violated,  a  State  may 
not  intervene  even  though  its  own  law  has 
also  been  violated. 
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This  decision,  of  course,  came  as  a  sharp 
blow  to  State  courts.  If  It  were  applied 
generally,  it  might  all  but  deny  State  courts 
the  right  to  Issue  labor  injunctions.  But 
adoption  of  the  States-rights  proposals  would 
assure  the  State  courts  tills  power,  and  would 
let  them  issue  injunctions  on  employers' 
pleas.  Now,  under  Taft-Hartley,  courts  may 
issue  injunctions  only  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's plea. 

Most  legal  experts  agreit  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  now  is  thU  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  is  the  exclusive  regulator  of  labor  rela- 
tions that  affect  commerce  in  more  than  one 
State.  Biisiness  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  of  course,  would  not  come  under 
the  terms  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  But  un- 
der recent  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  court  interpreta- 
tions It  is  an  extremely  localized  business. 
Indeed,  that  isn't  involve!  directly  or  indi- 
rectly In  interstate  commerce. 

Now  two  bills,  authorec  in  the  Senate  by 
Republican  Babxt  Goldv/ateb.  of  Arizona, 
and  in  the  House  by  Democrat  Wxnoatk 
Lucas,  of  Texas,  would  clarify  the  issue  once 
and  for  all — in  favor  of  States'  rights.  Both 
measures  say  simply  that  "nothing  In  this 
(Taft-Hartley)  act  shall  tx:  construed  to  nul- 
lify the  power  of  any  SU.te  or  Territory  to 
regulate  or  qualify  the  right  of  employees  to 
•Ulke  or  picket." 

TOXrCHXB  IJIWS 

Whether  many  States  would,  in  fact,  write 
tougher  laws  than  Talt-Hartley  if  the 
amendment  passes  is  Impossible  to  say.  But 
there  are  Indications  they  would. 

One  Indicator,  of  course,  is  that  some 
SUtes  have  already  enacted  laws  qualifying 
or  denying  rights  granted  by  Taft-Hartley. 
Six  States  have  enacted  laws  requiring  arbi- 
tration of  public  utility  disputes — Florida, 
Indiana.  Michigan.  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin.  Foiu-  others — Massachusetts. 
Missouri.  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey — have 
laws  providing  for  seizure  of  struck  public 
utiltUes. 

In  the  field  of  union -security  contracts 
Where  Taft-Hartley  yleMs  to  the  States, 
there's  another  sign  the  States  might  enact 
laws  tougher  than  Taft-Hartley.  The  legis- 
latures of  a  dozen  States  have  written  rlght- 
to-work  laws  which  prohibit  all  forms  of 
union  security — not  only  the  closed  shop  and 
union  shop,  but  maintttnance-of-member- 
ehlp  contracts,  which  require  union  employ- 
ees to  stay  union  members  during  the  life  of 
the  contract,  but  don't  make  anyone  Join  a 
union.  Among  these  States  are  a  half  dozen 
in  the  South,  including  1"cxas.  plus  the  Da- 
kotas.  Arizona,  Iowa.  Neb:a6ka.  and  Nevada. 
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Statement  by  His  Excellency  Senor  Jote 
Ramon  Gnizado,  Vke  President  and 
Minister  of  Forei^  Relations  of  the  Re- 
pablic  of  Panama,  Upon  tlie  Conclusion 
of  His  Visit  to  WashiB^ton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HA1CF3HIBB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  ApHl  24.  1953 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  His  Excellency  Senor  Jose 
Ramon  Guizado,  Vice  President  of  our 
good  neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
paid  a  formal  visit  to  our  Nation,  and 


was  very  pleased  with  the  reception 
given  to  him  by  representatives  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government. 

His  ExceUency  is  also  Minister  of  FV)r- 
elgn  Relations  for  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. He  Is  a  very  friendly  type  of  per- 
son, and  one  who  is  quick  to  express  his 
appreciation  for  any  Idndness  shown  to 
him.  He  has  written  a  statement  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  over  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  statement  is  one 
which  I  believe  every  American  inter- 
ested in  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
boring states  would  want  to  read.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  have  the  statement  by  His 
Excellency  Jose  Ramon  Guizado  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkmxnt  bt  His  Excellknct  Sknob  Josb 
Ramon  Guizado,  Vici  Pxesioent  and  Minis- 
m.  or  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Republic 
or  Panama 

I  am  returning  to  Panama  from  my  short 
visit  to  Washington  with  the  great  satisfac- 
tion that  I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  my 
President,  His  Excellency  Jose  Remon,  of  the 
most  gracious  and  kind  hospitality  which 
was  extended  to  me  by  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Even  though  my  visit 
was  rather  informal  and  during  a  great  his- 
torical week  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
with  Korea  and  the  visit  of  Germany's  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer,  occupying  most  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival.  I 
am  moved  by  the  time  and  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  by  our  great  friends  in  the 
Washington  Capital. 

Accompanied  by  our  Ambassador,  Roberto 
Heurtemmate,  I  met  with  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles,  and 
others  and  exchanged  views.  I  was  also 
privileged  to  call  on  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Honor- 
able RiCHABD  M.  Nixon,  and  I  appreciate  the 
affability  accorded  to  me  on  that  occasion. 
I  am  also  most  grateful  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Honorable  Styles  Bridges,  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  kind  enough  to  arrange 
a  reception  in  my  honor  yesterady  at  which 
more  than  35  United  States  Senators  of  both 
parties  were  present.  Senator  Bridges  and 
his  colleagues  were  most  cordial  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
other  distinguished  committee  members  and 
to  answer  questions  they  asked.  I  was  par- 
ticularly happy  to  note  the  great  Interest  In 
my  country,  the  great  concern  for  our  future, 
and  I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  who  was  kind  enough  to  re- 
ceive me  today  at  an  Informal  talk. 

I  shall  be  able  to  report  to  our  President 
that  my  visit  to  Washington  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  our  President.  Colonel  Remon.  will  be 
most  welcome,  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  President  to  visit  the  United  Spates, 
not  only  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  great 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  to  fur- 
ther the  traditional  good-neighbor  policy  of 
our  nation.  What  Impressed  me  most  in 
discussing  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  very  able  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  was  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  tremendous  burden  with  regard 
to  present  world  affairs,  they  found  the  time 
not  only  to  discuss  the  vital  strategic  im- 
portance of  Panama,  but  also  to  express 
their  desire  and  hope  for  the  continuance 
of  the  good  and  constructive  economic,  po- 


litical, and  defense  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  and  the  other 
Latin  American  countries.  I  was  particu- 
larly Impressed  when  the  very  able  Chair, 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com^ 
mlttee.  the  Honorable  Alexander  Wilet, 
pointed  out  that  under  Communist  aggres- 
sion we  would  all  be  common  hash  Instead 
of  common  cousins. 

Of  course,  this  is  most  encouraging  and 
I  am  Indebted  to  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  their  kindness.  I  am 
sure  that  when  Colonel  Remon.  President 
of  our  Republic,  visits  his  old  friend.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  he  will  find  that  so  far  as 
Washington  Is  concerned,  the  new  admin- 
istration is  eager  to  strengthen  relations  with 
the  sister  nations.  We.  on  our  part,  will 
do  our  share  to  fit  Into  the  overaU  pattern 
and  I  am  confident  that  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  confidence  that  I  am  sure 
the  leadership  of  your  Nation  have  in  our 
own  President  that  we  can  look  ahead  to  a 
very  constructive,  prosperous,  and  happy  un- 
derstanding that  has  been  so  tradltlonallT 
between  us. 

Soon  Panama  will  celebrate  Its  50th  anni- 
versary as  a  republic  and  great  preparation 
is  being  made,  ^e  are  sure  that  this  great 
historical  event  of  our  nation  will  not  go 
unnoticed  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
proud  of  our  contribution  to  the  defense 
effort,  we  are  proud  that  the  Panama  Canal 
has  played  and  wUl  play,  not  only  with 
regard  to  p&Bt  and  future  national-defense 
efforts,  but  what  is  more  important,  with 
regard  to  peaceful  commerce  and  trade. 

I  return  to  Panama  with  a  very  happy 
feeling,  and  I  am  indeed  most  grateful  to 
the  State  Department,  and  to  those  won- 
derful men  of  the  great  historic  body  of  tho 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senate. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  connection  with  H.  R.  4507.  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947,  I  want  to  express  my  op- 
position to  the  proposal  to  take  off  rent 
controls  at  this  time.  This  has  been 
my  feeling  for  some  time,  and  during  my 
campaign  for  Congress  I  said  to  the 
voters  on  several  occasions  that  I  would 
never  sit  by  and  not  raise  my  voice  if 
there  was  ever  an  attempt  to  decontrol 
rents  in  a  defense  area,  such  as  Phila- 
delphia, in  times  like  this  when  we  are 
still  in  a  state  of  emergency. 

I  speak  for  many  workers  in  a  critical 
area  where  rent  control  is  of  major  im- 
portance. If  controls  are  lifted  now  it 
will  mean  landlords  gouging  their  ten- 
ants and  ix>or  people  not  having  an  op- 
portunity to  properly  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  their  children,  and  provide  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
February  2,  the  President  recommended 
the  continuance  of  the  authority  for 
Federal  control  over  rents  in  those  com* 
munlties  in  which  serious  housing  short- 
ages exist. 
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I  hare  heuti  from  some  of  my  con- 
stituents that  on  sereral  occasions  they 
have  been  subjected  to  many  annoy- 
ances and  discomforts,  namely,  lack  of 
hot  water  and  heat  for  several  days, 
l^fti^ing  radiators  and  faucets,  and  also 
rent  OTercharges.  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  OfBce  of  Rent  Stabilization  upon 
which  they  called  for  assistance  they 
would  have  suffered  severely.  In  smne  of 
these  cases  it  is  piobable  the  landlords 
are  just  waiting  for  the  next  opportunity 
to  neglect  their  responsibilities  still  fur- 
ther and  to  raise  the  rents  to  the  point 
where  most  of  the  tenants,  being  work- 
ing people,  would  find  themselves  in  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

I  want  to  see  rent  controls  continued 
for  a  further  period  so  that  tenants  in 
such  situations  may  be  afforded  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled. 


TW  Utitff  (MoBt)  Daa 

EXTENSION  OF  &MARKS 

or 

HON.  flfIKE  NANSHELD 

or  ICOHTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  24. 19S3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  issues 
V  and  VI  of  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
concerning  the  Libby  Dam,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  broad- 
casts were  made  over  radio  station 
KLCB.  at  Libby,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO.  as  follows: 

Tiu  LiBBT  Dam  and  What  It  ittAvs  to 
Yoxj—Vf 

In  this,  th«  fifth  program  in  the  cmrrent 
series,  we  will  give  pertinent  Information 
regarding  the  number  of  workers,  the  size 
of  payrolls,  and  other  information  concern- 
ing the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  located  at  Bridge- 
port, Wash.  We  are  passing  this  Informa- 
tion along  to  you.  the  listener,  to  give  you 
an  in&lght  Into  the  benefits  and  Influence 
that  the  building  of  the  Libby  Dam  might 
possibly  have  to  our  own  community. 

All  material  in  this  program  Is  taken 
directly  from  a  speech  made  by  Col.  John  P. 
Buehler,  Seattle  district  engineer.  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  a  n^eting  of 
the  Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
llay  12,  1952.    We  quote: 

"There  Is  an  old  saying  that  Tt  takes 
money  to  make  money.'  Likewise,  it  takes 
faith,  enthusiasm,  and  a  get-up-and-go-at- 
It  enterprise,  to  build  a  town  Into  a  thriving 
ctty.  I  see  unmistakable  evidence  of  that 
spirit  and  progress  here,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of   the   Bridgeport  Chamber   of  Com- 

"Of  course,  you  are  depending  on  the  con- 
struction of  Chief  Joseph  Dam  to  provide 
the  major  basis  for  an  expanded  economy  In 
Bridgeport.  Well,  It's  here,  and  you  have 
every  legitimate  reason  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

"Have  you  been  out  to  the  dam  site  lately? 
The  picture  Is  changing  and  becoming  more 
Interesting  week  by  week,  and  almost  day  by 
<lsy.  In  some  respects.  Tou  all  are  aware  of 
^ths  beginning  of  work  on  the  MO  mlUlon 
powerhouse  contract  which  we  awarded  AprU 
a  to  the  Columbia  River  constructors.  Tbin 
Joint- venture  concern  is  made  up  of  nine  of 
the  country's  big  contractors,  wltik  Morrl»- 


Kaodaen  Co.  ■■  sponsor.  They  bow  are  doss 
riverside  neighbors  to  Chief  Joseph  builders, 
also  a  big  combine,  who  are  doing  a  fine  Job 
carrying  out  the  project's  $27  million  second- 
stage  construction  contract. 

"A  large  p(«'centage  of  the  167  million  in- 
vested in  those  two  contracts  Is  going  to  the 
paychecks  a<  the  men  wocklag  oa  the  job. 
A  targe  percentage  of  those  men  are  Uvlng 
in  your  community.  Much  of  that  money  is 
entering  the  cash  drawers  of  Bridgeport 
stores,  restaurants,  shops,  and  otBces. 

"Already  Columbia  River  constructors  have 
set  up  a  offloes,  1  in  town,  and  1  out  of 
town  on  the  project  site  near  Foster  Creek. 
They  are  erecting  a  2-8tory  warehouse,  ma- 
chine and  carpenter  shops,  pipe  and  rigger 
shops,  and  a  150-man  camp  of  5  residence 
halls  and  a  large  mess  hall.  Also,  those  new 
houses  you  hnve  seen  under  construction,  on 
Douglass  and  Tacoma  Avenues  at  ITth  Street 
in  Bridgeport,  are  a  group  of  ten  3-  and 
S-bedroom  permanent  residences  on  land 
piirchased  by  Columbia  River  constructors 
for  their  own  use. 

"A  payroll  of  250  persons  has  been  built  up 
by  the  Columbia  River  constructors  In  the 
S  vroeks  since  the  Corpw  of  Engineers  awarded 
the  powerhouse  contract.  With  the  actual 
powerhouse  and  intake-structure  work  due 
to  be  started  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the  pay- 
roU  is  expected  to  climb  to  nearly  three  times 
the  present  figure  by  middle  or  late  summer. 

"A  number  of  foremen  and  other  akiUed 
workers  came  along  with  the  contractors  to 
Bridgeport  from  other  construction  Jobs, 
mainly  in  southern  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 
The  bulk  of  the  empVoyee  list,  however,  is 
being  recruited  tiuvugh  the  unions  in  this 
region  snd  from  the  local  oommunlties. 
Among  those  will  be  laborers,  electricians, 
carpenters,  ironworkers,  pipefitters,  boiler- 
makers,  truckdrivers.  and  operators  of  all 
kinds  of  conutruction  equipment. 

"Payrolls  of  Chief  Joseph  builders  recorded 
a  total  of  680  employees  last  week,  and  during 
the  next  weei  or  two  will  be  expanded  with 
another  100  men  added  for  cleanup  work 
done  inside  the  cofferdam.  Peak  employment 
figure  for  this  season  will  perhaps  amount 
to  800  men.  A  majority  of  that  number  will 
be  persons  recruited  from  this  region.  A  few 
of  their  employees  reside  as  far  away  as 
Grand  Couleu  and  Omak.  but  mostly  they 
live  in  Bridgeport  and  nearby,  regardless  ctf 
where  their  liomes  were  before  they  Joined 
the  force  on  this  Job. 

"Pigxiring  toe  peak  payroll  benefit  of  Chief 
Joseph  builders  for  this  summer,  we  come 
up  with  1,5<X)  men  (only  a  tiandful  of 
women)  on  the  two  prime  contractors'  lists, 
and  possibly  a  maximum  of  100  Corps  of 
Engineers  employees,  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
noately  1,600.  That  is  a  conservative  num- 
ber, and  contains  no  wishful  padding  (x, 
with  due  apologies,  proverbial  chamber-of- 
commerce  liberality  of  estimate. 

"Some  Of  the  men  on  this  Job  whose  homes 
are  l»ere,  can  be  expected  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  head  for  another  big  project  when  this 
one  is  completed.  They  have  skills  or  will 
have  gained  akllls  on  the  work  here  over  a 
period  of  2,  3,  or  more  years  of  employment 
on  Chief  'Joe.'  In  that  req>ect.  it  is  up  to 
the  individual. 

"Some  men  will  desire  to  remain  In  this 
community,  working  at  their  trade  locally, 
or  going  into  business  for  themselves.  Some 
from  farms  in  this  region  will  choose  to  re- 
turn to  farming  as  soon  as  the  construction 
work  eases  off  here  in  the  next  3  or  4  years. 
Others,  who  have  come  here  following  the 
construction  indtistry,  may  prefer  to  buy 
themselves  a  piece  of  land  or  an  apple 
Cffchard  and  acXtle  down. 

"This  comnninity  might  well  expect  to 
gain  In  this  exchange  of  population.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  estimated  to  be  a  perma- 
nent gain  for  the  postconstruction  years  of 
somewhere  around  100  Government  workers 
plus  their  dependenU,  or  a  total  which  will 


abo«t  doable  the  original  tSO  population  oC 
Bridgeport.  You  can  add  to  tiaat  your  owa 
estimate  of  the  number  of  peraocM  who  will 
have  been  attached  to  the  conununity  by  the 
increase  in  business  and  professional  enter- 
prises, the  expansion  of  school -personnel  re- 
quirements, and  so  on,  as  a  rssult  of  tb« 
dam's  construction.  ^ 

"What  you  may  be  expected  to  gain  per- 
manently and  directly  from  production  of 
power  here  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Paul  Raver, 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator.  There  is 
need  for  local  indiistrles  which  require  power. 
What  will  the  comniunlty  do  in  this  respect? 
Bridgeport  can  do  much,  and  should  begin 
doing  It  now — It  ro\»t  be  a  pulling  together 
in  genuine,  friendly,  mutual  assistano»-~ 
not  lake  a  team  made  up  of  a  horse  and  • 
mule. 

"Bridgeport  and  surrounding  eommunftles 
are  benefitting  directly  now  from  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam's  construction  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  gaining  the  corps'  40  permanent  resi- 
dences and  utilities,  one  prime  benefit  is 
from  the  payrolls;  another  Is  from  the  at- 
traction of  tourists. 

"What  benefit  will  Chief  Joseph  Dam  be  to 
Bridgeport  as  a  toiulst  attraction? 

"Dotibtleas  you  have  known  for  some  years 
that  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  this  State's  and 
the  Northwest's  top  tourist  attraction — 241,- 
200  people  visited  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in 
1951.  Yet  there  Is  a  strange  fact  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  in  Montana  attracted  17.500  more  peo- 
ple last  year  |1951|  than  Grand  Coulee.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not.  What  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  change  in  the 
league  standings  is  that  Hungry  Horse  was 
under  construction  and  Grand  Coulee  was 
complete.  People  like  to  watch  men  and  ma- 
chines at  work.  They  want  to  see  action. 
Also,  many  persons  had  seen  Grand  Coulss 
under  construction  and  now  they  wanted  to 
see  Hungry  Horse  'eat  up'  the  'mud.' 

"The  tourist  'industry' — as  some  speak  of 
it — outranks  all  but  lumbering  in  dollar 
volume  in  the  State  (Washington)  we  have 
been  told.  North-central  Washington  has 
only  about  4  percent  of  the  SUte's  popula- 
tion, but  It  was  host  to  about  a  third  of  ths 
tourlBU  last  faU  (1951]. 

"Tourista  to  Waslilngton  spend  $14,800,000 
for  food.  $25  miUion  for  lodgings.  $12,100,000 
more  for  souvenirs,  photo  equipment,  etC4 
gasoline,  oil.  mechanical  service,  and  other 
transportation  needs  pick  up  $22,600,000; 
entertainment  geU  $9,500,000;  and  clothing 
sales  net  $7,100,000. 

"Now  I  don't  expect  you  to  remember  all 
those  figures,  but  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  the  fact  that  touring  is  a  big  business, 
and  with  Chief  Joseph  Dam  here  becoming 
a  major  tourist  attraction,  you  should  begin 
to  set  your  house — or  town — in  order,  to  take 
proper  advanUge  of  this  benefit.  How  much 
you  realize  out  of  this  industry  depends  on 
how  you  greet  and  treat  your  visitors. 

"Take  a  million  out-of-8Ute  visitors  to 
this  part  of  Washington,  multiply  that  by 
$5.60  spent  dally  per  person  during  their 
average  stay  of  one  and  a  half  days.  Your 
business  total  will  reach  somewhere  around 
$3,400,000.  If  that  money  goes  in  and  out 
of  6  or  7  pockets  before  rolling  on,  no  doubt 
you  have  a  Justification  for  calling  tourist 
travel  a  big  industry. 

"This  presente  a  challenge,  not  only  to  the 
chamber  of  conunerce,  but  to  every  citizen 
of  the  town. 

"What  are  you  doing  to  make  the  workers 
on  the  dam  feel  welcome — to  feel  like  set- 
tling down  here — to  feel  like  spending  their 
hard-earned  cash  here  Instead  of  driving  to 
larger  centers?  What  kind  of  town  would 
you  like  to  stay  in  if  you  were  working  away 
from  home.  A  thousand  workers  living  here 
wUl  spend  more  in  town  in  a  week  than 
a  thousand  week-end  tourists.  You  are  fac- 
ing a  big  btislness  deal  however  you  look  at 
It.  We  have  been  advised,  even  admonished, 
that  a  small  Investment  in  time,  work,  paint. 
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adequate  signs,  and  other  attention  to  ap- 
pearance will  pay  good  d  vldends.  But  ap- 
pearance has  to  be  suppcrted  by  readiness, 
willingness,  friendliness,  initiative. 

"A  new  era  is  at  hand.  It's  those  three 
peas  in  a  pod — people,  power,  and  progress. 
'To  have  friends,  you  must  be  a  friend.'  the 
Great  Master  advises.  likewise,  to  have 
progress,  you  must  be  projcressive." 

In  this,  fifth  program  m  the  series,  the 
Libby  E>am  and  What  it  Means  to  You,  we 
have  quoted  directly  from  a  speech  made  by 
Ccl.  John  P.  Buehler  t<>  the  Bridgeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  12,  1952.  The 
material  contained  in  Uiis  program  was 
passed  along  to  you — ^the  listener — ^for  pur- 
poses of  jour  evaluation.  In  program  No.  4. 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  plan  for  housing 
workers  at  the  Libby  Dam  project  would  be 
likely  very  similar  to  the  plan  used  at  Chief 
Joseph  Dam — if  the  site  st  lected  is  the  one 
nearest  Libby,  and  if  Con^Tress  appropriates 
the  necessary  funds  for  construction  of  the 
project.  Since  the  housing  probably  would 
be  similar,  it  seems  reasor  able  to  conclude 
that  benefits  and  influence  would  be  simUar 
to  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  also. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  programs 
to  give  biased  reports.  All  material  which  is 
quoted  has  been  sent  to  us  st  KIX7B  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  nK>re  than  50  letters 
which  went  out  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  large  Industries 
in  this  area  which  might  lie  affected  if  the 
dam  were  to  be  constructec.  We  ask  you  to 
form  your  own  opinions,  and  act  accordingly. 


Thk  Libbt  Dam  and  What  It  Mean s  to  You — 
VI 

This  Is  the  sixth  program  in  the  series, 
and  during  the  next  few  minutes  we  shall 
discuss  the  average  construction  worker. 

In  our  first  program  we  suggested  it  was 
foolish  to  classify  aU  the  oc>nstruction  work- 
ers who  would  be  coming  n  to  build  Libby 
Dam  as  drunkards,  thievet,  and  murderers. 
There  are  all  elements  to  contend  with,  in 
any  town,  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  that  only  with  big  construction 
do  such  elements  exist. 

Tonight  KLCB  wUl  present.  In  Interview 
form,  the  story  of  an  average  construction 
worker  who  at  the  present  time  is  a  highly 
respected  and  valued  citizen  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Before  going  Into  our  story,  however,  we 
would  like  to  say  a  word  about  some  of  our 
future  broadcasts.  The  biggest  issue  as  far 
as  Lincoln  County  is  concerned  seems  to  be 
the  location  of  the  dam  site.  Some  are 
claiming  that  if  the  dam  is  placed  at  the 
location  nearest  Libby  that  it  would  ruin  the 
county,  economically.  Naturally,  the  site  of 
the  dam  will  have  an  influence  on  the  coun- 
ty's resources,  and  this  wld  be  studied  in 
future  programs.  It  will  )>e  studied  with 
the  idea  of  presenting  both  sides  and  giving 
you,  the  listener,  both  aspticts  so  you  may 
form  your  own  opinion. 

Now,  on  with  our  story  of  one  average 
dam  worker  and  his  family.  This  is  a  true 
story,  and  nothing  has  been  changed  except 
the  names  for  obvious  reasons.  To  avoid 
bringing  unnecesaary  publicity  upon  a  busy 
person,  we  shall  call  the  worker  Mr.  Jones. 
The  rest  of  the  story  Is  Just  as  it  was  told 
to  KLCB  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Gregory,  S.  Dak., 
and  so  was  Mrs.  Jones.  They  went  to  school 
together.  After  Mr.  Jones  finished  school, 
he  went  to  work  in  a  dry-cleaning  shop,  and 
after  a  time  he  married  his  high-school 
sweetheart.  That  was  20  years  ago.  Short- 
ly after  marriage,  Mr.  Jones  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  a  big  construction  Job. 
Mrs.  Jones  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  beUeves 
in  "being  with  her  man,  no  matter  where 
he  is  sent,"  so  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
his  new  Job.  Together  they  followed  con- 
■tructlon  work  for  16  years  before  coming  to 
Libby,  Mont.  They  came  to  Ubby  in  con- 
nection with  a  construction  project.    Instead 


of  completing  this  "trtck"  and  moving  on 
again,  Mr.  Jones  and  his  family  decided  to 
put  down  some  roots.  They  have  lived  in 
Libby  for  6  years  now,  but  Mr.  Jones  says, 
"Every  sprhig.  I  sUU  get  itchy  feet." 

The  Joneses  have  3  children— 2  boys  and  a 
girl.  The  daughter,  Lola  Jean,  U  17  years  old, 
and  is  finishing  high  school  this  year.  Her 
mother  said :  "Lola  Jean  started  in  a  different 
school  every  year  until  we  came  to  Libby.  It 
didn't  seem  to  hurt  her  grades  or  her  studies. 
In  fact,  she  is  an  honor-roll  stxident."  Her 
proud  father  claims  Lola  Jean  is  smarter 
than  most  students.  "After  all,  she  was  on 
the  spot  when  history  was  being  written." 
he  declared. 

Ons  of  the  boys,  Billy,  is  in  school  and  is 
a  typical  all -American  boy.  Billy  belongs  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  has  a  paper  route. 
D'vld,  the  youngest,  is  only  6.  but  he  proudly 
told  KLCB  that  he  was  starting  school  next 
year. 

KLCB  asked  Mrs.  Jones  if  living  was  not 
difficult  while  following  construction  work, 
and  she  replied:  "Yes;  at  times  it  was.  We' 
have  lived  in  tents,  tarpaper  shacks,  tourist 
coxirts,  and  trailers.  The  nicest  place  of  aU 
was  the  trailer  house,  because  it  was  a  com- 
plete rolling  home.  We  had  more  privacy 
and  were  able  to  save  on  rent.  We  have  had 
to  pay  as  much  as  $180  a  month  rent.  That 
was  when  we  came  to  Libby.  We  had  to  live 
in  a  tourist  court,  and  they  charged  us  $6  a 
day.  That  was  6  years  ago.  Many  towns 
raised  prices  on  everything,  which  made  It 
hard  on  everybody,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion people.  Two  of  our  babies  were  bom 
during  the  years  we  were  on  the  rotul,  but 
they  were  never  much  trouble.  Sometimes  I 
wish  we  were  back  on  the  road." 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  heavy  machinery  oper- 
ator and  mechanic,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
life  of  a  construction  worker:  "We  were  al- 
ways a  close  group.  We  had  to  be,  because 
there  were  always  those  in  every  town  who 
considered  us  fellows  fair  game.  We  were 
cheated  at  every  turn.  Prices  always  raised 
every  time  a  Job  started.  It's  hard  on  the 
kids,  too,  because  somebody  was  always  try- 
ing to  push  them  around.  That's  maybe  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  kids  of  construction 
workers  are  so  quick  to  fight.  They  have  to 
be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Con- 
struction workers  stick  together  pretty  much, 
because  they  are  always  on  the  move.  There 
is  not  enough  time  to  form  lasting  friend- 
ships among  the  townspeople." 

KLCB  asked  Mr.  Jones,  "Is  it  true  that 
many  construction  men  are  ex-oonvicts  tmd 
the  like?" 

He  replied:  "Some  extra  gangs  on  some 
railroads  are  made  up  of  this  type  of  men. 
but  on  most  big  construction  projects,  the 
application  blanks  are  stiffer  than  for  Jobs 
in  Libby's  local  industries.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  laborers  are  hired  from  local 
sources,  and  as  a  rule  these  men  are  a 
lower  class  than  those  who  follow  the  big 
construction  projects." 

"Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  big  Job  in  a 
town  that  has  resisted  a  big  project?"  This 
was  the  next  question  asked  by  KLCB. 

Mr.  Jones  had  this  to  say:  "Yes;  and  it 
always  hurts  a  community  more  than  it 
helps.  The  townspeople  and  the  construc- 
tion workers  break  up  into  camps  and  some- 
times violence  breaks  out,  but  it  is  always 
started  by  the  community.  Construction 
men  are  men  with  a  Job  to  do.  They  are 
not  the  type  of  people  to  concern  themselves 
with  petty  bickering  and  all  they  want  is  to 
be  left  alone  to  do  that  Job.  One  thing  I  am 
concerned  about  since  Libby  Is  now  my 
home,  is  the  school  situation.  Libby  should 
get  bxisy  now  and  be  ready  to  expand  when 
the  dam  starts.  If  the  matter  is  put  off 
until  the  construction  starts,  I  know  what 
wUl  happen.  The  Government  cannot  fur- 
nish any  help  until  an  emergency  exists  and 
then  the  school  district  would  have  to  throw 
up  temporary  shacks  to  take  care  of  the 
chUdren,  and  when  the  whole  thing  is  over 
all  the  money  is  wasted  on  the  buildings 


which  have  no  permanent  value.  1  feel  that 
a  wide-awake  citizens'  committee  is  the 
answer.  Such  a  committee  could  get  the 
facts  to  the  people  and  stir  them  to  action." 

"Is  it  true,"  KLCB  asked,  "that  there  U 
more  crime  when  a  big  project  such  as  build- 
ing a  dam  is  going  forward?" 

Mr.  Jones  answered :  "This  may  be  true.  1 
really  don't  know  the  answer,  but  if  this 
is  the  case  it  is  because  gamblers  and  petty 
thieves  follow  big  money,  and  the  payrolls 
from  big  projects  are  large.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem to  be  handled  by  the  local  law  men.  It 
is  one  that  can  be  prepared  for  In  advance, 
if  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
smart  enough  to  do  It." 

As  KLCB  left  the  Jones  family,  the  young- 
est boy  was  in  bed,  Billy  was  working  on  the 
Scout  circus,  and  the  daughter  was  out  on 
a  date.  We  felt  we  had  visited  with  a  real 
American  family. 

KLCB  hopes  that  from  this  Interview 
story  our  listeners  will  be  able  to  see  that 
most  construction  workers  are  Just  people; 
the  same  as  limiberjacks,  store  clerks,  mill 
workers,  and  miners. 


Proposed  RevisioB  of  McCarran- 
Walter  Inimi{T&tion  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   NEW   TOUC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  24.  1953 

Mr.  MHMAN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Amerigo  D'Agostino.  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Covmcil  on  Immigration 
Legislation,  and  an  outstanding  expert 
on  immigration  law,  made  a  speech  at 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  before  the  Queen's 
Committee  To  Revise  the  McCarran  Act. 

It  was  a  very  excellent  speech,  which 
should  be  widely  read.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccro, 
as  follows: 

Rxvisaia  Thk  McCahsan-Waltib 

lUMioaATioN  Act 

(By  Amerigo  D'Agostino) 

We  are  meeting  here  tonight  in  order  to 
promote  a  clear  imderstandlng  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act;  help  secure 
a  unified  opinion  among  all  the  people;  find 
out  what  should  be  recommended  to  over- 
come its  inequities  and  correct  its  errors 
and  what  positive  action  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  aims. 

In  every  aspect,  the  McCarran -Walter  Im- 
migration law  rests  upon  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility and  distriist  against  all  aliens;  applies 
discriminations  against  human  beings  be- 
cause of  their  national  origin,  race,  and 
color;  ignores  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs;  contains 
cruel  restrictions  and  penalties  against  indi- 
viduals; is  badly  drafted,  dUOcult  to  under- 
stand, and  easy  to  abuse.  It  is  xinfalr,  un- 
wise, unworkable,  unjiist,  unreasonable,  un- 
American,  and  unconstitutional.  This  law 
must  be  rewritten  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  essence  of  true  Americanism  lies  in 
the  alisence  of  distinctions  based  on  differ- 
ences of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin 
and  the  full  protection  of  rights  for  all.  This 
law  is  the  latest  emanation  of  a  condemned 
and  detested  principle  of  racism.  The  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  provides  for  the 
annual  admission  to  the  United  States  of 
154,657  immigrants  who  may  enter  the  United 
States  every  year  mainly  from  Europe.    This 
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number  Im  baaed  on  »  isas  census  formtUa 
upon  which  Is  fastened  a  Ticious  and  odious 
fallacy  that  the  people  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Kxurope  are  inferior  to  northern  and 
Western  Europeans.  Archbishop  Gushing,  of 
Boston,  stated,  "To  sanction  racism  after  we 
have  fought  a  bitter  and  costly  war  to  de- 
fend it  is  nothing  short  of  fantastic."  This 
quota  system  was  admittedly  conoeired  and 
perpetuated  by  McCaksan  to  keep  out  Inunl- 
grants  from  Italy,  Poland,  Greece,  and  the 
reat  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Both 
of  the  late  [X'eeldent  of  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  U 
expreased  themselves  as  favoring  the  conten- 
tion that  we  can  absorb  approximately  250,- 
000  inunigranta  per  year.  However,  regard- 
less of  the  limit.  Immigration  Into  the  United 
States  of  Anierlca  should  not  be  based  on 
race,  odor,  or  national  origin.  In  the  place 
of  a  national  origins  qiiota  system,  we  must 
and  should  have  a  unified  system  which 
would  allocate  visas  without  regard  to  na- 
tional origins.  If  there  must  be  a  celling, 
and  a  celling  Indeed  we  need,  let  not  that 
celling  be  supported  by  pillars  of  hate,  fear, 
and  suspicion.  Let  that  celling  be  estab- 
lished according  to  the  1950  census  of  all  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  without 
excluding  from  that  formula  our  nonwhlte 
citizenry.  The  qualifications  for  entry  of 
aliens  should  be  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
aptitude  and  desirability,  the  right  of  asy- 
lum, the  reunion  of  families,  the  special 
needs  In  the  free  world,  and  that  new  seed 
Immigration  which  our  manpower  shortages 
of  today  and  tomorrow  need  most  iirgently. 

Let  ua.  therefore,  realize  that  this  Immi- 
gration law  is  in  fact  a  triple  law.  It's  a 
three-dimensional  law.  It  operates  In  3 
different  places  at  8  different  times.  It 
operates  abroad  where  the  alien  applies  for 
a  visa  before  the  consular  officer.  It  operates 
at  our  port  of  entry  where  the  alien  applies  to 
enter  the  United  States  and  It  applies  in  the 
United  States  proper  for  as  long  as  the  alien, 
whether  naturalized  or  not.  resides. 

Let  us  visualize  the  alien  abroad.  While  he 
is  there,  he  Is  under  the  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  consular  officer 
has  absolute  and  nonappealable  power  over 
the  alien.  He  and  be  alone  can  decide 
whether  or  not  the  alien  ahall  receive  a  visa 
and  under  the  thought-control  provisions  of 
this  law  "if  the  consular  officer  has  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  the  alien  prob- 
ably would,  after  entry,  commit  a  crime  of 
public  disorder"  the  consular  officer  may  deny 
this  alien  a  visa.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  alien  desires  to  come  as  a  per- 
manent resident  or  a  visitor.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  alien  is  the  spouse  of 
an  American  citizen  or  an  atomic  scientist. 
The  absence  of  appeals  from  consular  de- 
cisions leaves  the  alien  abroad  at  the  mercy 
of  a  fallable  human  being  shackled  by 
thought-control  provisions,  cumbersome  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  often  changing 
operating  instructions.  To  exclude  for  se- 
curity reasons,  yes,  but  not  on  a  "prob> 
ably  woiUd"  basis.  The  alien  visitor  from 
abroad  is  met  with  as  harsh  provisions  as  the 
inunlgrant.  The  scholar  and  the  student 
who  desire  to  come  to  our  shores  to  share 
with  us  universal  knowledge  are  met  with  de- 
lajrs  and  reftisals.  This  Is  lowering  ovur  in- 
ternational prestige.  As  Prof.  Samuel  Alli- 
son, director  of  the  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies  of  Chicago,  said,  "to  our  amazement 
we  find  the  doors  are  shut  In  the  face  of  em- 
inent scientists,  invited  for  a  week  of  sci- 
entific conferences." 

The  alien  at  our  port  of  entry  Is  not  guar- 
anteed admission  merely  because  he  has 
overcome  the  first  major  hurdle,  that  of  ob- 
taining a  consular  visa.  He  finds  himself 
at  the  port  of  entry,  after  having  pulled  up 
all  his  roots  in  the  native  land,  met  by  an 
inunlgration  officer  operating  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  who  also  has  abeolute 
discretion  to  detain  and  exclude  him  from 
the  United  States  on  the  same  thought- 
control  provision  that  the  alien  probably 
would,  after  entry,  commit  a  crime  against 


the  United  States.  This  abeolute  discretion 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  detain  and  «i- 
clude  Is  not  appealable. 

The  future  happiness  of  a  human  being 
and  his  family  cannot  be  made  to  revolve 
around  the  uacontroUed  discretion  of  an- 
other fallible  human  being.  Exclusion  of 
aliens  without  a  hearing  for  reasons  of  se- 
curity may  be  desirable  but  should  be  bcksed 
upon  the  sound  discretion  of  a  atatutory 
Board  of  Immigration  and  Visa  Appeals.  We 
cannot  encourage  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad  and  at  the  same  tinve  show  the  entire 
world  how  arbitrary  we  are  and  can  be  in 
our  Immigration  laws. 

This  law  was  not  written  with  the  know- 
ledge that  our  Government  and  our  insti- 
tutions are  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
pressures  of  today's  confilcts  and  contro- 
versy. It's  a  law  based  on  fear,  trembling 
In  siisplcion  of  strange  people  from  strange 
lands — the  very  same  people  who  since  1492 
have  made  this  country  the  great  Nation  that 
it  is.  As  Americans  we  cannot  afford  an  Ihl- 
mlgration  policy  based  on  fear. 

But  assuming  that  the  alien  has  nov  met 
the  second  hurdle  and  is  lawfully  admitted 
to  this  country;  he  must,  then,  continually 
be  in  constant  fear  of  either  deportation  or 
denaturalization.  A  shocking  provision  Is 
one  under  wh:ch  this  alien  Is  permitted  to 
travel  abroad  only  at  the  risk  of  being  denied 
admission  on  bis  return  to  the  United  States. 
Why  should  a  lawfully  admitted  alien  be 
subject  to  anyone's  uncontrolled  discretion, 
merely  because  he  has  been  impelled  by 
family  or  business  necessity  to  leave  the 
country  temporarily? 

The  totalitarian  spirit  In  which  aliens  are 
treated  in  the  deportation  provisions  of  this 
act  fortify  the  conviction  that  dictatorships 
grow  and  thrive  when  a  government  Is  per- 
mitted to  function  in  vacuums  of  undis- 
closed secrecy,  arbitrary  action,  and  uncon- 
trolled opinions.  Deportation  should  take 
place  cmly  when  the  entry  was  Illegal  and 
then  with  all  the  constitutional  safeguards 
to  the  alien.  Judge  Learned  Hand  recently 
said  that  he  "would  prefer  to  take  a  chance 
that  scHne  people  would  escape  detection 
than  spread  abroad  a  spirit  of  general  sus- 
picion and  dlftrust  which  accepts  rumor 
and  gossip  in  place  of  undismayed  and  un- 
intlmldated   inquiry." 

The  revocation  of  existing  statutes  of  linU- 
tatlon  In  deportation  cases  places  every  alien 
and  naturalized  citizen  In  the  United  States 
in  danger  of  deportation  for  such  minor 
Crimea  as  the  f ailwe  to  carry  a  license  for 
a  hunting  gun  or  failure  to  register  as  an 
alien.  Every  alien  Is  now  deportable  for  acts 
which  he  may  have  conunitted  as  an  infant 
and  long  since  forgotten. 

Requiring  deportation  of  immigrants  who 
have  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs 
after  entry  is  another  blot  on  the  contem- 
porary history  (rf  our  Nation,  which  says  to 
the  alien.  "No  nuitter  how  good  you  were 
when  you  came  In.  If  your  weaknesses  or  our 
environment  induce  you  to  take  drugs  or 
become  a  criminal  or  become  subject  to  a 
public  charge,  you  are  deportable." 

The  Interrogation  of  any  person  and  the 
search  of  your  home  and  mine  without  a 
warrant  Is  authorized,  regardless  of  the  con- 
stitutional prohibitions,  by  inunlgration  offi- 
cers who  believe  that  you  or  I  may  be  an 
alien.  This  suspicion  of  the  alien  is  carried 
to  the  point  tliat  10  years  after  naturaliza- 
tion— normally  15  years  after  entry — you  will 
on  the  basis  of  certain  misconduct  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  procured  java  naturalization 
by  fraud.  This  Is  not  permanent  citizen- 
ship. This  is  citizenship  on  ctmdltional 
probation. 

What  the  United  States  does  regarding 
people  from  other  coiuitries  has  repercus- 
sions everywhere — psychologically,  economi- 
cally, politically.  Ifsgr.  John  O'Orady.  re- 
cently speaking  in  Rome.  said.  "It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  by  reason  at  our  Immlgratlcm  legis- 
lation Italy  could  go  over  to  the  ocKmnunlate 
during  the  aext  lev  moiithi.- 


Immigration  has  always  affected  our  for- 
elgn  policy  and  relations.  We  have  recog- 
nized this  in  recent  years  by  the  repeal  at 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  exclusion  laws,  by 
granting  nonquota  status  to  white  Immi- 
grants from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act.  These  are  recent  recognitions  of  the 
relationship  that  must  exist  between  inunl- 
gration and  international  stability.  The 
racial  exclusion  of  orientals  and  Caribbean 
peoples  Is  the  major  discriminatory  portion 
m  this  law.  The  Asia-Pacific  triangle  Is  not 
a  triangle  but  a  aharp  wavy  line  separating 
on  a  racial  basis  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  serious  Impact  of  our  foreign 
relations  in  the  Caribbean  will  grow  vmder 
the  provisions  which  give  each  colonial  area 
of  the  West  Indies  a  limited  quota  within 
the  motherland's  quota — a  new  device  to 
limit  inunlgration  to  100  per  colony. 

The  closed  doors  of  the  national  origins 
quota  S3rstem  cannot  solve  the  refugee  and 
escapee  problem.  Whatever  social  needs 
must  be  met  in  our  responslbilltiee  as  the 
leading  nation  of  the  world  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  American  inltlatlva 
and  effort.  Humanity  must  replace  inhu- 
manity. 

The  sober  opinion  of  all  people  must  dwell 
on  the  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  and  Its  replacement  by  a  uni- 
fied quota  program  baaed  on  Individual  char- 
acter, family  reunion,  right  of  asylum,  and 
new-seed  immigration.  That  present  de- 
portation provisions  should  tM  abolished,  ex- 
cept for  Illegal  entry.  That  a  Statutory 
Board  of  Immigration  and  ^isa  Appeals  be 
established  to  which  the  alien  abroad  or  the 
sponsor  in  the  United  States  may  appeal  or 
the  alien  at  the  port  of  entry  or  In  the  United 
States  may  appeal  for  abuse  of  discretionary 
power  where  security  grounds  are  not  in- 
volved. These  ahall  not  be  aecond-clasa 
citizenship  and  denaturalization  should  taks 
place  only  where,  with  proper  notice  and  ade- 
quate safeguards,  the  cltiaen  may  have  his 
day  in  court,  that  the  statute  of  limitation 
in  deportation  cases  be  reinstated;  that  col- 
lege and  university  professors  be  admitted 
on  a  nonquota  t>asls;  that  the  mortgaging 
of  quotas  be  canceled  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
birth to  those  overcrowded  nations  of 
southern  Europe  be  reglven  to  them;  that 
Nazis  and  Fascists  be  denied  admission  to 
the  United  States;  that  the  1950  census  bs 
used  In  the  compilation  of  our  quotas  and 
that  racial  discrimination  bs  stricken  from 
this  law. 

These  are  major  objsctlons  to  which  w* 
address  our  criticism  and  to  which  we  dedl« 
cate  ourselves  for  their  elimination  by  ade- 
quate revision.  We  support  every  security 
provision  In  the  law  and  if  any  defenders 
of  this  act  claim  that  the  majority  of  the 
opposition  Is  stimulated  by  subversives  and 
leftists  we  reply  that  those  who  oppose  this 
blasphemy  on  American  history  represent  the 
major  religious  faiths  and  major  nationality 
groups  across  the  length  aiul  breadth  of  th« 
United  States. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  recognizing  the 
need  for  a  grassroots  movement  and  to  pro- 
mote a  deeper  understanding  of  this  law, 
have  formed  a  New  Jersey  Council  on  Inunl- 
gration Legislation. 

Probably  for  the  first  time,  all  religious 
and  nationality  groups  have  come  together 
to  achieve  a  unified  opinion  and  develop  a 
positive  action  program  designed  for  the  per- 
suasion of  every  unconvinced  Federal  leg- 
islator to  the  principle  that  racial  discrim- 
ination has  no  place  in  New  Jersey  or  Amer- 
ica; that  this  immigration  law  needs  to  be 
rewritten  from  beginning  to  end.  We  invits 
you  to  the  formation  of  a  similar  council  In 
the  State  of  New  York.  Our  needs  are  th« 
same,  our  goals  are  the  same,  our  methods 
can  be  the  same  to  the  end  that  we  can  glvs 
new  hope  throughout  the  world  and  ths 
American  heritage  of  fair  play  can  again  be 
itablished. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  wiaooifsnr 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  24.  1953 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  statement  of  the  Honorable  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
before  the  Subcommltiee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  March  26.  1953,  was 
released.  This  is  a  statement  relative  to 
the  administration's  proposed  budget  for 
1954  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultui-e.  The  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Statement  or  Secrftakt  ctr  Agkictjltuke  Ezra 

Taft  Bznson  Bcfokk  ths  STracovimTEX  on 

AORlCULTtnUL      APPBOPSIATIONS,      TBmSDAT, 

March  20,  1953 

The  kind  consideration  of  this  committee 
In  Inviting  me  to  appear  before  you  again 
is  deeply  appreciated,  particularly  as  you 
begin  your  review  of  the  revised  budget  esti- 
mates. For  you  this  is  a  most  Important  and 
arduous  task. 

I  am  glad  to  sit  down  with  members  of 
this  committee  to  discus  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agr:cult\ire  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  affect  the  lives  of  every 
person  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  as  well 
as  many  millions  of  people  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world. 

If  It  please  the  committee  I  will  make  a 
general  statement  on  the  more  important 
highlights.  Our  budget  oacer.  Mr.  Ralph  8. 
Roberts,  group  directors  and  agency  heads 
are,  I  sm  sure,  willing  and  aUe  to  fill  in 
much  detaU  and  be  of  any  possible  help  to 
the  committee.  As  you  )^  forward,  I  am 
asking  that  they  be  available  at  all  times  to 
serve  you. 

I  have  been  kept  Informed  somewhat  of 
the  committee's  progress  in  reviewing  the 
various  activities  In  the  Department,  and 
know  you  have  been  azlou^  to  obtain  the  re- 
vised budget  estimates  as  early  as  possible. 
We  have  shared  that  anxle'-y  because  we  have 
felt  that  It  was  somewhat  unfair  to  you  to 
spend  long  tedious  hours  levicwlng  the  work 
without  knowing  what  recommendations  the 
executive  branch  would  nake. 

One  of  the  most  Important,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  dlfllcult,  responsibilities  of 
this  administration.  Is  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  toward  a  balance  of  Income  and  ex- 
penditiu-es  In  the  Natlcmal  Ckrvernment. 
When  wj  appeared  before  this  committee  on 
February  25,  I  told  you  of  the  directive  we 
had  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
calling  for  a  review  of  agency  programs  and 
budget  estimates  for  the  fl  seal  year  1954.  We 
also  furnished  the  comml".tee  with  copies  of 
Department  Memorandum  No.  1382,  Imple- 
menting In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  policies  and  Instructions  Issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget.  As  Indicated  at  that 
time,  the  review  was  made  by  a  committee 
designated  to  work  with  the  department 
budget  officer  In  considering  agency  proposals 
and  developing  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing obligations  In  19f)3  and  1954.  The 
committee,  which  was  composed  of  Assistant 
Secretary  J.  Earl  Coke,  who  served  as  chair- 
man. John  H.  Davis,  Romeo  E.  Short,  and 
Richard  D.  Aplln.  adhered  to  an  intensive 
schedule  of  conferences  with  agency  heads. 
The  necessity  for  every  activity  was  critically 
questioned  with  a  view  to  curtailment  or 
elimination  of   those  least  necessary  to  a 


sound  agricultural  economy,  and  to  hold  the 
remainder  to  minimimi  expenditure  levels. 
DUcusslons  were  also  held  with  the  Under 
Secretary  and  with  me  from  Ume  to  time. 

In  the  program  and  budget  review  we 
have  taken  into  accoimt  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

1.  Mandatory  requirements  of  law  must  be 
tully  and  faithfully  executed,  and  activities 
essential  to  a  sound  agricultural  economy 
should  be  maintained. 

2.  Research  programs  should  be  strength- 
ened and  redirected  to  make  maximum  con- 
tribution to  current  problems,  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  State,  local,  and  private  partici- 
pation in  research  and  scientific  development 
work. 

8.  Savings  should  be  made  by  finding  more 
economical  and  efficient  methods  of  opera- 
tion. 

4.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  withdraw 
or  curtail  Federal  expenditures  for  activities 
where  State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  and  should  assume  more 
responsibility. 

The  Department  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
March  2.  and  we  have  now  been  advised  of 
the  President's  action  thereon.  I  am  pre- 
pared this  morning  to  give  you  a  siunmary 
report  on  the  results  of  these  efforts. 

The  taak  of  reducing  expendititfe  is  not 
an  easy  one.  It  is  never  easy  for  any  group — 
be  It  a  family  or  a  nation — accustomed  to 
living  beyond  its  means,  to  tighten  Its  t>elt 
and  impose  the  self-discipline  necessary  to 
a  pnident,  self-sufficient  management  of  its 
expenditures. 

Nor  is  It  a  popular  task.  Over  the  years, 
some  services  of  Grovernment  have  continued 
beyond  the  special  or  emergency  situation 
which  led  to  their  establishment.  Other 
services  admittedly  desirable  and  convenient 
have,  by  their  very  continuance,  come  to 
be  regarded  as  necessary.  Still  other  ac- 
tivities which  we  would  all  agree  are  essen- 
tial are  being  carried  on  more  extensively 


and   perhaps   less  efficiently   than   we   can 
afford. 

We  are  faced  with  the  inevitable  fact  that 
no  one  will  be  happy  with  all  the  adjusu 
ments  proposed  in  the  revised  budget,  and 
I  am  stu-e  that  each  individual  change  wlU 
have  resistance  somewhere.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  face  the  hard  facte 
of  squaring  our  spending  with  our  income. 
I  am  siu*  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  are  determined  to  meet  this 
responsibility.  Moreover,  I  have  confidence 
the  people  of  the  country  will  do  their  part, 
because  they  are  demanding  a  reduction  in 
the  costs  of  Government. 

The  review  covered  both  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1954.  There  has  been  some  concern 
expressed  about  the  "freeae"  on  personnel 
hiring,  and  on  projection  of  January  rates 
of  obligation  during  the  remainder  of  1953. 
The  piu-pose  of  these  controls  was  to  avoid 
any  increase  in  employment  or  rate  of  spend- 
ing until  there  was  an  opportunity  to  sur- 
vey all  programs.  Meanwhile,  specific  ap- 
proval has  been  and  Is  being  given  to  filling 
essential  vacancies  and  Incurring  increased 
obligations  where  necessary. 

As  a  result  of  the  review,  we  have  placed 
In  reserve  approximately  »6.5  million  of 
funds  available  in  1953.  These  funds  rep- 
resent primarily  balances  of  emergency  ap- 
propriations, and  savings  which  have  accu- 
mulated or  which  can  be  projected  diu-lng 
the  remainder  of  the  current  year  In  view 
of  restrictions  placed  on  employment  of  ad- 
ditional personnel.  In  terms  of  manpower, 
this  action  represents  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 420  man -years  -of  employment. 

While  it  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  revisions  which  have  been  made 
in  the  1954  budget  estimates  for  the  va- 
rious programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
summarise  the  results  of  the  review,  and  to 
outline  briefly  the  general  factors  which  in- 
fluenced the  action  taken  In  some  of  the 
broad  program  areas. 


Summary  of  budget  reviaion$ 
[In  millions] 
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PcnuaiU'iit  appropriations „ 
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365. 0 

$682.2 

206.6 
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-$51.6 

-6.2 

+56.0 
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-Si  4 

Loan  authoriiatiun 

~fl0.0 

-18.4 

Research :  Recognizing  the  very  Important 
part  research  has  played  In  the  development 
of  agriculture,  and  the  contribution  it  can 
make  in  solving  many  of  the  immediate  and 
lc»xg-range  problems  facing  agricultore  to- 
day, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  any 
substantial  reductions  In  this  essential  work. 
While  research  Items  have  been  reduced 
somewhat  below  the  original  budget,  the  re- 
vised estimates  recommend  Increases  total- 
ing approximately  $2.4  million  above  funds 
appropriated  In  1953.  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
re-examine  the  work  in  relation  to  that  done 
in  the  States,  and  by  private  Industry,  to 
assive  that  Federal  funds  are  being  expended 
in  the  most  effective  ways  possible.  The  re- 
vision In  research  funds  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  this  im- 
portant work,  and  It  is  hoped  that  Federal 
agricultin-al  research  activities,  as  weU  as 
thoee  of  the  State  experiment  stations,  can 
be  substantially  strengthened  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Insect  and  animal  and  plant  disease  con- 
trol: Some  of  the  Department's  pest  and 
disease  contrcrf  and  quarantine  activities 
have  been  continuetl  over  a  period  of  many 


years.  The  need  for  them  has  been  reap- 
praised from  time  to  time.  Yotu-  conunlttee 
has  been  alert  to  this  problem  and  has  di- 
rected that  the  programs  be  reviewed  in  ths 
light  of  changing  conditions.  Restilts  ob- 
tained from  these  reviews  have  caused  us  to 
examine  very  carefully  the  poeslblllty  of  dis- 
continuing Federal  measures  in  connection 
with  certain  of  these  activities.  The  revised 
estimates  contain  recommendations  for  cur- 
tailment and  elimination  of  some  of  them. 
These  Include  reduction  In  Indemnity  pay- 
ments for  bruoelloels,  and  discontinuance  of 
control  and  quarantine  work  on  Japanese 
beetle,  sweetpotato  weevil,  and  phony  peach 
and  peach  mosaic  diseases. 

These  programs  have  been  carried  out  co- 
operatively with  State  quarantine  and  con- 
trol authorities  and  have  received  substan- 
tial local  support.  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
who  will  consider  It  Inadvisable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  remove  Itself  from  active 
participation,  but  It  is  believed  the  time  has 
come  when  the  State  governments  involved 
can  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  quarantine  and  control  measures 
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on   these  peeta  and   diseues   within   their 
respective  States. 

Flood  prevention:  The  original  budget 
estimate  includes  (6.5  million  for  initiating 
operations  on  seven  new  watersheds  on  which 
survey  reports  have  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  legislation  is 
pending  which,  if  enacted,  would  modify  the 
method  by  which  the  Department's  responsi- 
bility for  flood  prevention  would  be  author- 
ized and  implemented.  Until  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  such  legislation  care- 
fully, and  to  complete  a  review  of  the  De- 
partment's flood-prevention  activities.  It  does 
not  appear  desirable  to  expand  this  work  as 
rapidly  as  planned  in  the  original  budget. 
Accordingly,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
estimate  be  reduced  by  eliminating  provi- 
sion for  work  in  watersheds  In  which  opera- 
tions have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  reducing  to  some  extent  the 
ezpansicHi  originally  proposed  La  the  11 
authorized  watersheds. 

This  adjustment  is  reflected  not  only  in 
the  flood-prevention  appropriation  but  in 
appropriations  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  for  which  in- 
creases were  proposed  to  accelerate  measvu'es 
contributing  to  flood  prevention. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  In  addition  to 
the  adjustment  Just  mentioned,  the  revised 
estimate  takes  into  account  the  f  aot  that  new 
districts  have  not  been  organized  as  rapidly 
as  originally  estimated.  The  estimates  also 
contemplate  the  development  ot  a  plan  for 
the  transfer  of  SCS  ntirseriee.  now  main- 
tained for  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  tree 
planting  stock,  to  soil  conservation  districts 
or  other  State  or  local  associations  or  groups 
who  may  be  ready  and  willing  to  take  them 
over. 

Agrlcultiu-al  conservation  program:  In  re- 
examining estimated  financial  needs  to  carry 
out  the  1953  agrlciiltural  conservation  pro- 
gram, it  was  found  that  unused  balances  of 
prior  year  appropriations  and  savings  from 
operating  economies,  which  would  normally 
be  used  to  flnance  advances  of  conservation 
materials  in  connection  with  the  1954  crop- 
year  program,  could  be  reflected  as  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  1954  budget  estimate  without 
in  any  way  reducing  the  amount  available  to 
meet  commitments  to  farmers  on  the  1953 
crop-year  program. 

"The  revised  estimates  also  provide  for 
modlflcation  of  the  program  in  1954  through 
•liminatlon  of  payments  for  recurring  an- 
nual practices.  This  change  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  advance  authorization 
for  the  1954  crop-year  program  to  $140  mil- 
lion. Such  an  authorization  will  provide 
pasrments  for  permanent-type  practices,  and 
for  the  use  erf  lime  and  fertilizers  for  initial 
establishment  of  permanent  measures  par- 
ticularly where  a  basic  adjustment  in  agri- 
culture is  Involved,  at  a  level  somewhat 
higher  than  similar  practices  in  1953,  and 
above  that  estimated  for  1963. 

School  lunch:  The  revised  estlmvte  for 
the  national  school-lunch  program  in  the 
amoimt  of  $75  million  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  current  and  prospective  section  32  pur- 
chases of  surplus  foods  should  permit  do- 
nations of  commodities  to  the  schools  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  volume  contem- 
plated when  the  cM-iginal  budget  estimate 
was  prepared.  These  additional  contribu- 
tions should  more  than  offset  the  curtail- 
ment in  direct  payments  under  the  school- 
lunch  program,  thus  not  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  total  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Forest  access  roads:  Since  the  original 
budget  estimates  were  prepared,  the  Depart- 
ment has  completed  surveys  to  determine 
the  seriousness  of  Infestations  of  Englemann 
spruce  bark  beetle  now  spreading  very  rap- 
idly in  spruce  timber  on  national  forests  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  and  of  Douglas  &r  beetle 
which  is  causing  widespread  damage  to 
I>«x»g>—  flr  in  Oregon  and  Washington.    Ti> 


permit  the  salvage  of  dead  and  infested  tim- 
ber as  a  means  of  controlling  further  spread 
of  these  Insects,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
carrying  out  a  2-year  program  for  the  build- 
ing of  access  roads  into  Infested  and  threat- 
ened areas.  The  need  for  early  action  to  sal- 
vage large  quantities  of  timber,  and  to  pro- 
tect valuable  mature  stands  not  now  in- 
volved, makes  It  advisable  to  Include  in  the 
revised  budget  an  increase  of  $10  mil- 
lion, representing  a  nonrecurring  item  after 
the  second  year  of  operations.  Forest  Serv- 
ice representatives  will  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  this  proposal  when  they 
appear  before  this  committee. 

Permanent  appropriations  estimated  at 
$206  million  In  1954  represent  primarily 
payments  to  States  and  funds  made  avail- 
able under  section  32  for  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  latter  is  esti- 
mated at  $172.8  mUIlon.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  available  $300  million  of  prior-year 
balances  carried  forward  as  authorized  by 
the  Agrlcultiu^l  Act  of  1948.  No  reduction 
is  proposed  In  these  funds,  which  should  re- 
main available  for  moving  surplus  commodi- 
ties, primarily  perishables.  We  intend  to 
exercise  this  authority  prudently  and  con- 
structively to  reduce  waste  and  minimize 
the  impact  of  large  supplies  of  surplus  com- 
modities on  the  market. 

Loan  authorizations:  The  loan  authoriza- 
tion for  the  rural -electrification  program  un- 
der the  revised  estimate  provides  $95  million 
in  new  authorization  which,  together  with 
funds  carried  forward  from  1953,  will  pro- 
vide a  total  program  of  $120  million  for 
electrification  loans.  REA  loans  have  en- 
abled the  farmers  of  this  country  to  Increase 
substantially  the  output  of  their  farm  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  modem  home 
conveniences  which  electricity  makes  possi- 
ble. It  is  a  sound  program.  We  are  all  proud 
of  its  accomplishments.  I  am  sure  none  at 
us  want  to  take  any  action  to  serioiisly  im- 
pair RKA's  elTeetlveneas  or  ability  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  established. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
Interest  of  balancing  the  budget  the  remain- 
ing period  of  Intensive  loan  making  might 
be  extended  a  little,  without  serious  injury 
to  either  the  program  or  the  consumers  of 
the  service  which  it  provides.  Over  the  next 
8  or  4  years  we  can  expect  a  normal  pro^- 
gressive  decline  in  the  level  of  electrification- 
loan  requirements. 

The  revised  budget  estimate  for  1954  pro- 
vides an  authorization  of  $50  million  for 
rural  telephone  loans.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $15  million  above  1953  and  will  provide 
for  a  reasonable  expansion  of  the  program. 
The  Job  of  providing  high-quality  r\iral  tele- 
phone service  in  rural  areas  not  now  ade- 
quately served  U  a  big  and  dlfllcult  Job  that 
we  should  approach  with  care  and  the  as- 
surance that  every  loan  is  economically 
sound,  adequately  secured,  and  in  the  long 
run  beneficial  to  the  uaer.  Whether  total 
requirements  are  met  over  S  or  10  years,  or 
over  a  much  longer  period  of  time,  is  a 
matter  of  administrative  and  congressional 
planning.  It  is  believed  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efllclent  way  of  administering 
a  rural  telephone  loan  program  Is  to  provide 
a  relatively  stable  authorization  rather  than 
to  permit  wide  variations  in  the  loan  funds 
available  from  year  to  year.  Such  a  pro- 
gram will  permit  the  training  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate,  well-trained  technical 
staff  to  handle  the  work  in  the  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  manner. 

A  reduction  of  $5  mUlion  Is  propoaed  la 
the  authorization  for  Fanners'  Home  Ad- 
ministraUon  loans.  Of  this  sum,  $2.5  mil- 
lion woiild  be  aisled  against  the  authori- 
sation for  farm-hoiuing  loans.  This  is  gen- 
erally in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  curtail- 
ing Federal  Government  hoiising  activities, 
both  urban  and  rural.  The  remaining  $2.5 
million  Is  a  decrease  In  the  authorization  for 
production  and  subsistence  loans.  This 
represents  a  reductloa  at  only  a  percent. 


It  Is  hoped  that  this  relatively  small  amount 
can  be  absorbed  through  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  FHA  borrowers  who  will  be  able 
to  refinance  through  other  credit  sources. 

In  this  summary  I  have  necessarily  avoid- 
ed discussing  the  details  involved  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  budget  estimates.  We  do 
have  for  you.  however,  a  table  indicating  by 
appropriation  items  the  changes  that  are 
proposed.  The  table  compares  the  revised 
estimates  with  both  the  original  budget  for 
1954  and  with  funds  available  in  1953.  I 
am  sure  you  will  want  to  examine  them  in 
detail  with  the  Department  budget  ofllcer 
and  with  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies who  are  supervising  the  various  activi- 
ties involved.  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance will  also  furnish  the  committee  with 
appropriate  revisions  of  the  explanatory 
notes  and  other  data  required  by  the  com- 
mittee In  Its  consideration  of  financial  needs 
for  the  agricultural  programs  in  1954. 

In  this  statement  I  have  directed  my  re- 
marks to  appropriations  and  authorizations 
this  conunlttee  roust  pass  upon  before  re- 
porting out  the  1954  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  statement  has  not  dealt  witb 
expenditures  from  capital  funds  of  the  cor- 
porations supervised  or  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultxire.  These  will  be 
explained  by  the  appropriate  agency  heads 
as  they  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the 
corporate  activities. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  Is 
always  much  easier  to  talk  about  Increasing 
desirable  functions  and  activities  than  to  be 
forced,  by  circumstances  beyond  one's  con- 
trol, to  recommend  that  projects  and  activi- 
ties be  reduced.  *  I  would  much  prefer  that 
my  nitlal  appeii^nces  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, which  has  accomplished  so  much 
over  the  years  in  strengthening  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  Nation  and  In  im- 
proving efficiency  of  programs  administered 
by  the  Department,  could  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  discussing  the  many  helpful  serv- 
ices the  Government  could  render,  and  the 
many  desirable  activities  that  might  be  ex- 
panded. However,  faced  as  we  are  with  • 
tremendously  large  pvbllc  debt  and  con- 
tinued high  defense  expenditures,  there  la 
serious  need  for  cutting  Government  costs 
by  curtailing  or  eliminating  activities  wher- 
ever possible.  The  revised  estimates  pro. 
vide  for  continuation  of  functions  and  serv- 
ices deemed  most  essential  under  thooo  cir- 
cumstances. 


loTooitioB  of  Prefer  in  the  PabBc  SchoeU 
of  Obi* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

ow  onto 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVK8 

Fridav.  April  24.  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
In  the  RccoRD  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  100th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

This  resolution,  which  received  over- 
whelming support,  calls  for  the  invoca- 
tion of  prayer  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
daily  program  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  calling  on  the  schools  of  Ohio  to 
invoke  prayer  as  a  part  of  each  day's  pro- 
gram 

Whereas  in  a  day  and  hour  of  approaching 
crisis  in  world  affairs.  It  becomes  more  and 


more  apparent  that  ipb  should  resort  to  spir- 
itual values  as  a  f oimdal  Ion  upon  which  lies 
our  only  hope  in  salvag  ng  for  our  youth  a 
guiding  impulse  for  the  building  of  tomor- 
row: and 

Whereas  by  inculcating  In  our  youth  the 
lasting  values  that  a  ftJth  and  trust  in  a 
divine  providence  will  serve  as  a  guiding 
beam  in  steering  oxu*  youth  in  buUding  a 
character  fit  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  future:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Hoxue 
of  Representatives  of  the  lOOth  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  hereby  deem  that  the  inter- 
ests of  youth  wiU  be  best  served  by  implant- 
ing in  them  a  sense  of  d(  p>endenoe  on  spirit- 
ual values  as  a  guide  of  life  and  to  that  end 
hereby  call  upon  the  authorities  of  tlie 
schools  of  Ohio  to  invoke  prayer  as  a  part  of 
each  day's  program;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  hovise  of 
representatives  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  promulgatioa  among  the  schools 
of  Ohio. 
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Why  British  GovemmeBt  Cot  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nxw  TOas 
IN  THX  HOT7S<^F  REPaESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoiic.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  British  Information  Services,  an 
agency  of  the  British  Government,  is- 
sued a  release  on  April  20.  1953.  headed 
•Tax  ReducUon:  Why  and  How?"  I 
quote  from  this  report  as  follows: 

The  problem  before  the  Chancellor  in  this 
budget  was.  therefore,  to  find  ways  of  stim- 
ulating the  eccnomy  to  higher  output  and 
exports.  Both  fell  in  1962.  and  there  was 
consequently  underemployment  ot  Britain's 
resources  even  though  there  was  little  ac- 
tual unemployment  of  manpower.  The 
ChanceUor  decided  that,  in  his  own  words, 
some  "inunediate  quickener"  was  needed, 
some  "shot  in  the  arm"  that  would  stimu- 
late home  demand  where  it  had  lagged  be- 
hind availabilities,  and  provide  a  premium 
to  industry  to  engage  in  large-scale  expan- 
sion and  modernization. 

THK    SEAL    PTTEPOBK 

This,  then,  is  the  real  purpose  behind  the 
tax  reducUons.  For  individuals  there  wlU 
be  a  little  more  money  to  spend,  and  a  little 
reduction  to  purchase  tax  to  bring  prices 
within  reach.  For  business,  the  cut  in  the 
general  tax  on  profits  (which  is  the  same 
as  income  tax),  the  abolition  of  excess- 
profits  tax  after  this  year,  and  the  reinstat- 
ing of  large  tax  allowances  In  the  first  year 
for  new  building  and  machinery,  add  up  to 
a  great  Incentive  to  management  to  plow 
their  extra  funds  into  the  modernization  of 
their  businesses. 

The  Chancellor  stressed  these  factors  In 
his  speech.  The  greatest  hope  for  Britain 
lies  in  Increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  econ- 
omy, so  that  wherever  appropriate  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  less  and  the  private  ctti- 
een  should  do  more."  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, he  said,  "to  save  through  the  budget 
on  anything  like  the  scale  of  previous  years." 
It  will  be  enough  to  obtain  a  moderate  sxtf- 
plus,  and  this  will  be  possible,  despite  tax 
cuts,  by  the  heightened  activity  that  should 
yield  an  Increase  in  the  national  income  and 
indirectly  in  the  buoyancy  of  revenue. 

The  new  plans,  reflecting  a  change  in  the 
world's  economic  climate,  dep>end  for  suc- 
cess not  only  on  a  heightened  incentive 
within  Britain,  but  also  on  a  willingness 


of  labor  and  management  to  keep  wages  and 
profits  stoble.  so  that  Britain's  export  drive 
is  not  frustrated  through  Increased  costs. 
The  Chancellor  said  he  was  sure  that  tndvis- 
try  and  the  public  would  respond  to  the 
call.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  these 
words: 

•Tn  this  spirit  we  take  a  new  direction. 
We  step  out  from  the  confines  of  restric- 
tion to  the  almost  forgotten  but  beckoning 
prospects  of  freer  endeavor  and  greater  re- 
ward for  effort." 


Lootiiif  of  Natioiu]  Assets 


Letters  From  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Bidault,  of  France,  Sending 
Greetings  to  the  Members  of  the 
Rochambcan  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  24.  1953 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  messages 
received  on  Thursday.  April  16,  when 
representatives  from  the  Rochambeau 
States  met  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  unani- 
mously elected  Mr.  Charles  Parmer,  of 
Virginia,  the  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Rochambeau  Road  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

TBI  Whtte  House, 

WaaMngton,  D.  C. 
Ut.  CntMLMB  Pakmb. 

Alixandria.  Fa..* 

I  am  happy  to  send  greetings  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rochambeau  States — those 
States  through  which  passed  the  4,000  French 
troops  led  by  Lieutenant  General  Rocham- 
beau as  they  marched  to  Yorktown  to  join 
otir  forces  in  1781.  In  planning  the  uniform 
marking  of  their  victory  route,  you  are  once 
again  acknowledging  the  important  role 
which  France  played  in  securing  the  Inde- 
pendence of  our  Nation. 

I  Join  you  in  this  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Trance,  our  allies  in  1781,  our  friends  today. 

DWIGRT  D.   EISENHOWXK. 


Paxxs,  France. — I  am  happy  to  greet  the 
members  of  the  Rochambeau  Commission  as 
weU  as  the  representatives  of  the  States 
through  which  Rochambeau  marched,  from 
Narragansett  Bay  to  Yorktown,  and  to  con- 
gratulate more  particularly  Gov.  John  8. 
Battle,  founder  of  the  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Parmer,  its  chairman. 

It  was  a  thoughtful  initiative  indeed  when 
you  decided  to  uniformly  mark  the  route 
wlilch  Rochambeau  and  his  soldiers  took  in 
1781.  In  so  doing,  you  are  stressing  upon 
your  countrymen  the  fact  that  France  Is  the 
oldest  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  Vole  de  la  Libert^ 
(Liberty  Highway),  wtiich  runs  through 
France — from  Normandy  to  Alsace — and  the 
cemeteries  along  its  trail  remind  the  French 
citizens  of  the  young  Americans  who,  during 
the  two  world  wars,  shed  their  blood  on  the 
French  soil. 

Today,  as  In  1781,  in  1917  and  in  1944,  our 
two  countries  stand  Tinited  for  the  defense 
of  liberty. 

I  convey  to  you  my  most  cordial  and  sin- 
cere wishes  for  the  success  of  your  plans. 
Geosgxs  BiDAtn.T; 
Ministre  dea  Affairea  ttrangirea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  24, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  April  21, 
contained  In  its  Letters  to  the  Editor 
column  a  very  fine  letter  on  the  offshore 
^  controversy.  The  letter  was  written 
by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Maurice  P.  David- 
son, of  New  York  City,  an  outstanding 
engineer  and  attorney.  I  was  privileged 
to  appoint  Mr.  Davidson  to  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor. His  letter  Is  a  useful  contribution 
to  our  thinking  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LooTiNo   OF   National    Asbxts — ^Fiak   of   am 

AVALANCHX     OF     GlVXAWAT     LBCISLATION     IS 
EXPBZSSKD 

To  the  Eorrox  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  United  States  is  a  great  country,  and 
we  rarely  do  things  by  halves.  Certainly  the 
proponents  of  the  program  to  give  away  our 
national  resources  are  moving  on  a  grand 
scale.  A  complete  pattern  for  transferring  to 
private  ownership  our  national  heritage  of 
oil,  gas,  minerals,  and  publicly  owned  power 
resources  is  now  emerging  into  full  view. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  is  urging 
that  the  United  States  leave  the  public- 
power  field.  He  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  oease  producing  electricity  from 
water  power  as  soon  as  possible.  The  goal  of 
his  efforts  is  Xc  turn  over  to  private  interests 
all  the  beneficial  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  public  water-power  re- 
sotu-ces  of  the  Nation.  At  the  diamond  jubi- 
lee convocation  of  the  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  Mr.  Hoover  outlined  three  first 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  transferring  Fed- 
eral power  facllltiee  to  private  or  local  man- 
agement. 

pcNniMc  Bnxs 
The  tidelands  oil  bUls  now  before  Con- 
gress, which  seem  to  be  slated  for  passage, 
would  in  effect  turn  over  few  private  owner- 
ship and  exploitation  all  the  federally  owned 
resources  In  oil  and  gas  contained  in  the 
tidelands  which  extend  from  3  to  10  miles 
seaward  from  low-water  mark;  and  also  the 
oil  and  gas  resotu-ces  in  the  Continental 
Shelf,  which  extends  as  far  as  150  miles  be- 
yond the  claimed  States'  boundaries.  These 
bills  are  being  lobbied  throiigh  Congress  by 
the  great  oil  interests.  The  value  of  these 
gas  and  oil  reserves  is  estimated  at  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars. 
This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  convervative 
estimate.  Informed  opinion  says  that  the 
real  value  cannot  be  measured.  It  may  run 
Into  trillions. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  expected  accom- 
pllshments.  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
giveaway  program,  according  to  statements 
made  by  United  States  Senators  Butleb  and 
HT7MT,  intend  to  introduce  legislation  to  turn 
over  to  the  States  for  private  exploitation 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States 
in  the  700  million  acres  of  public  lands.  If 
this  program  goes  through,  the  patrimony 
of  the  United  States  will  be  dissipated.  In 
fact,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  give  away 
except  the  forests  in  our  national  parks  and 
the  fruits  of  oyjx  Investments  In  atomic 
energy. 
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If  these  calamities  diould  orertake  us  it 
Will  be  due  either  to  the  uninfcMrmed  public 
or  to  default  and  apathy  on  their  part.  Vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  democratic  institutions,  but 
Tigilance  seems  to  be  lacking  in  this  crisis, 
when  the  most  calloxis  and  astounding  plans 
are  in  the  making  to  give  away  practically 
all  our  national  assets. 

stTranu  conar  dbcision 

This  gigantic  giveaway  scheme  is  high- 
lighted by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hol- 
land bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  IS.  one 
of  the  tidelands  bills  now  up  for  debate  in 
Congress.  It  provides  that  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  have  the  right  of  first  refusala*o 
purchase  the  gas  and  oil  now  owned  by  the 
United  States  from  the  transferees  thereof 
at  the  then  prevailing  market  prices.  This 
giveaway  legislation  is  being  pressed  in  the 
face  of  seven  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  United 
States  of  America  holds  sovereign  rights  of 
ownership  in  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  In  the 
tidelands  and  in  the  Continental  Shelf. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  enactment  of  the 
tidelands  oil  bills  into  law  wUl  dislodge  a 
giveaway  avalanche  of  new  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  pattern  outlined  herein. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
these  to  be  the  fruits  of  a  new  adnolnls- 
tratlon  which  rode  into  power  on  a  crusade 
to  protect  the  people?  We  face  an  attempt 
at  the  largest  looting  in  history  of  national 
assets. 

llAUSKX  P.  DavmaoN. 
rormer  Member  of  New  Tork 

State  Power  Authority. 

N«w  YOUC.  AprU  17,  1953. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  ttmw  Yomm. 

IN  THK  HOU8X  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted. 
I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  Legislative  Daily  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

Balamcxd  Buockt  o«  Tax  Cuts? — ^Wb  Can 
Havx  Both 

The  biggest  debate  in  Washington  today 
Is  over  which  should  come  first,  tax  cuts  or 
»  clear  path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  public  is  following  this  debate  closely. 
If  not  always  clearly. 

There  is  strong  sentiment  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

The  worklngman's  wife  cannot  buy  clothes 
for  the  children  or  furnishings  for  the  home 
with  money  wlilch  her  husband  must  pay  in 

The  farmer  cannot  replace  his  equipment 
with  money  to  which  the  tax  collector  lays 
claim. 

A  business  cannot  grow  normally  when  the 
earnings    which    it    would    plow    back    are 
sharply  reduced  after  present  corporate  taxes - 
have  been  met. 

Savings  siphoned  off  by  taxes  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  private  investment  that  is 
essential  to  expanding  employment  and  pro- 
duction. 

Tea — there  is  strong  sentiment  for  tax  cuts. 

But  there  Is  strong  desire,  too,  for  ellmina. 
tioa  of  unnecessary  or  postp>onable  Federal 
spending— «uminatloa  that  is  Indlspensabl* 


to  balancing  the  national  budget  while 
maintaining  a  strong  national  defense. 

That  desire  is  directly  linked  with  the 
•entiment  for  tax  cuts,  because  today's  tax 
rates  have  driven  home  the  close  relationship 
between  spending  and  taxing. 

That  became  clear  last  November  to  those 
political  office  seekers  who  did  not  realize  it 
before. 

Deficit  financing  is  no  longer  Just  a  term 
in  an  economics  textbook.  There  is  growing 
awareness  that  when  the  Oovemment  must 
borrow  annually  to  cover  the  differences  be- 
tween its  income  and  spending,  the  dollar  is 
not  as  strong  as  it  could  be — will  not  buy 
as  much. 

And  America  has  always  preferred  the 
strong  dollar. 

So  the  demand  grows  for  tax  cuts  and 
spending  reductions  without  Impairment  to 
defense — and  the  debate  continues  over 
which  should  come  first. 

Couldn't  they  come  together? 


CHAicBKX's  posrnoir 

The  national  chamber  believes  they  could 
and  should. 

It  Is  possible  both  to  balance  the  Nation's 
budget  and  to  reduce  personal  Income  taxes 
by  midyear — and  those  two  actions  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  That  position  is  based  on 
recent  emergency  action  by  the  national 
chamber's   board   of   directors. 

Meanwhile,  other  tax  reductions  -rhich  are 
scheduled  for  this  year  and  early  next  year 
can  become  effective  as  plaiuied. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  budget  cut- 
ting, to  which  tax  cuts  are  linked,  will  rest 
with  Congress,  wiiich  has  exclusive  control 
over  appropriations. 

But  to  do  its  Job,  Congress  will  need 
strong  public  support.  Pressure  on  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  for  increased 
spending  on  pet  projects  wlU  have  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  And  there  wUl  have  to 
be  firm  opposition  to  proposals,  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  within  Congress,  to  in- 
crease spending  on  programs  and  projects 
which  cannot  be  considered  essential  under 
present  emergency  conditions. 

TWO  onmoNs 

In  connection  with  the  debate  in  and  out 
of  Congress  over  tax  cuts  versus  spending 
cuts.  It  is  important  to  note  that  those  on 
either  side  of  the  argument  favor  both  tax 
and  spending  reductions  and  differ  only  on 
priority. 

Those  who  believe  budget  cutting  should 
come  first  argue  that  the  administration 
first  must  determine  at  what  levels  spending 
can  be  held  before  it  can  decide  how  much 
revenue  wUl  be  needed.  They  say  discipline 
is  involved  here,  too.  Give  a  free-spending 
Member  of  Congress  a  tax  cut  first,  they 
contend,  and  he  quickly  will  lose  his  interest 
in  budget  balancing;  better  hold  back  the 
tax  cut  as  his  later  reward  for  economy 
efforts. 

Those  who  want  tax  reductions  first  argue 
that  lower  revenues  will  force  increased  Gov- 
ernment economy.  They  also  contend  that 
some  tax  rates  can  reach  and,  in  fact,  some 
have  reached,  points  off  diminishing  re- 
turns— producing  less  revenxie  than  some- 
what lower  rates  would  because  they  tend 
to  cxirb  Incentive  to  earn  taxable  income. 
MaaLx  QRouurD 

There  Is  noted,  meanwhile,  a  middle 
ground  on  which  tax  and  budget  cutting  can 
move  abreast. 

"The  ideal  procedive  is  to  have  the  two 
move  along  together,"  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  observes  in  its  March 
1953  letter.  "Some  individuals  may  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  pressure  on  reduc- 
ing expenditures  by  not  letting  tax  reduc- 
tions go  ahead  too  fast.  Others  may  feel 
that  by  demanding  tax  reduction  they  are 
bringing  pressure  for  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. Apart,  however,  from  the  disadvan- 
tages •  •  •  of  treating  the  two  problems 
independently,  there  is  the  risk  of  getting 


people  lined  up  in  opposing  camps  when 
essentially  they  are  working  for  the  same 
end." 

In  the  meantime,  today's  tax  picture  con- 
tains sharp  political  coloring. 

The  so-called  excess  profits  tax,  which  was 
imposed  after  fighting  began  in  Korea,  la 
due  to  expire  June  30.  The  11  percent  in- 
dividual income  tax  increase,  also  voted  after 
the  Korean  fighting  broke  out.  is  due  to  ex- 
pire December  31.  There  Is  strong  support 
within  Congress  for  letting  the  II  percent 
increase  end  June  30,  too.  Those  who  oppose 
this  idea  are  told  l>y  its  advocates  ttiat  to 
let  the  excess  profits  tax  expire  without  end- 
ing the  individual  Income  tax  increase  at 
the  same  time  would  not  be  politically 
popular. 

OOIfGKESSIONAL    LEADOM 

That  vision  of  diminished  political  popu- 
larity is  not  lost  on  the  Republican  leaders 
of  Congress,  who  are  holding  out  against 
making  immediate  commitments  to  move  up 
the  expiration  date  of  the  individual  income 
tax  increase.  But  they  do  want  to  give 
the  new  administration  more  time  to  try  to 
boll  down  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  beginning  July  1.  which  it  took  over 
from  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  Truman  was  required  by  law  to  sub- 
mit a  fiscal  1964  budget  within  IS  days  after 
Congress  convened  January  3.  President 
Eisenhower,  who  took  office  January  20.  has 
had  to  work  with  the  Truman  budget  Instead 
of  starting  from  scratch  on  one  of  his  own. 
His  fiscal  advisers  have  agreed  to  send  Con« 
gress  their  revisions  of  the  Truman  budget 
by  May  1. 

The  President  says  he  wants  a  decision  on 
reduced  revenues  reserved  until  a  balanced 
budget  is  in  sight.  Congressional  leaders 
expect  to  know  by  May  1  whether  It  wUl  be 
sufficiently  in  sight  for  them  to  agree  to  the 
earlier  exptraUon  of  the  personal  income 
tax  increase  and  other  schedxUed  tax  rat* 
declines. 

TAX    aCHBKTLa 

In  addition  to  the  individual  InoouM  and 
excess  {uroflts  taxes,  these  rates  are  affected 
by  the  present  schedule: 

On  December  31,  wlthhi^dlng  rates  arc 
to  decline  from  30  to  18  percent  and  the 
maximum  ci^ital  gains  rates  for  individuals 
is  to  drop  from  M  to  25  percent,  with  cor- 
porations receiving  the  same  reduction  a  rear 
later. 

Excise  taxes  on  many  Items  are  to  revert 
to  previous  lower  levels  April  1.  IBM. 

The  corporate  income  tax  rate  is  to  decline 
from  52  to  47  percent  March  31.  1964,  with 
appropriate  adjustments  for  fiscal  year  cor- 
porations. 

The  national  chamber  believes  all  of  those 
reductions  should  become  effective  •■ 
schediUed. 

TAX  LOAD 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  taxsa 
are  too  high — the  burden  they  impose,  too 
heavy. 

How  big  is  today's  tax  burden? 

Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  collections 
this  year  will  equal  about  30  percent  of 
the  national  income. 

They  will  total  about  $90  biUion— the 
equivalent  of  all  the  wages,  salaries,  rent. 
Interest,  and  dividends  received  by  all  the 
people  of  this  country  from  January  1 
through  AprU  22  of  this  year. 

Present  tax  rates  are  curbing  incentive, 
production,  investment — all  essential  to  a 
strong  economy. 

High  tax  rates  can  be,  and  In  some  cases 
are,  self-defeating,  whereas  lower  rates  may 
have  a  stimulating  effect  that  will  bring  in 
more  revenue. 

Certainly  any  additional  revenue  could  be 
used. 

BcoNomc  •mctn.m 
And  so  could  the  economic  stimulation. 
A  number  of  eoonomlsta  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  of  some  economlo 
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recession  later  this  year.  Early  tax  reduc- 
tion would  serve  to  counteract  any  such 
tendency.  Business  and  employment  would 
be  stimulated  if  the  people  were  required  to 
pay  less  money  in  taxes  and  had  more  to 
spend  on  goods,  services,   and   investment. 

The  so-called  excess-proflta  tax  has  been 
discredited  as  inequitable,  punitive,  a  poor 
revenue  producer — because  it  discourages 
thrifty  management — and  extremely  diffl- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  administer  fairly. 

When  this  tax,  used  during  World  War  11 
and  then  abandoned,  was  revived  early  in 
1961.  the  idea  was  that  no  corporation  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  "war  profits."  The 
name  "excess-profits  tax"  implied  profiteer- 
ing and  had  definite  political  appeaL 

The  tax  takes  82  percent  of  the  profiU 
that  a  corporation  earns  over  and  above  what 
it  earned  in  ita  best  3  years  of  1946  to  1949 
Inclusive,  the  so-called  normal  pre-Korean 
years.  Thus,  an  excess-profits  dollar  is  an 
18-cent  dollar  and  not  one  to  encourage 
thrifty  spending. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that  steps 
which  have  l)een  taken  to  rid  the  tax  of 
unfair  discrimination  have  not  lieen  prac- 
tical and  that  the  tax  hlta  corporations  with- 
out any  real  regard  as  to  whether  their  prof- 
its are  excessive. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  earn- 
ings being  assessed  under  the  tax  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  defense  program  earnings. 

DISCKUmrATION 

And  the  tax  is  accused  of  discriminating 
against  smaller,  growing  corporations  with 
no  history  of  high  earnings  in  the  normal 
years.  Such  firms  find  that  most  of  the 
earnings  on  which  they  depend  for  expan- 
sion are  labeled  excessive  and  taken  by  the 
tax  collector. 

Senator  George,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
ranking  Democrat  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  says  the  tax 
should  be  replaced  before  it  becomes  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Federal  tax  structure. 
It  has  been  criticized  as  inequitable  by 
Charles  Sawyer  and  John  W.  Snyder,  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Commerce  and  Treasury 
Departments,  respectively.  Sinclair  Wetics, 
present  Secretaiy  of  Commerce,  says  it  la  a 
bad  tax,  badly  devised,  and  which  has  no 
merit.  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Folsom  also 
calls  It  a  bad  tax. 

Such  is  today's  tax  picture. 

Can  the  budget  be  broxight  sufficiently  in- 
to balance  to  improve  the  tax  situation? 

The  national  chamber  is  confident  that  it 
can. 

TWO   VODOm 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 


There  are,  meanwhile,  three  major  cate- 
gories of  Federal  spending— foreign  aid.  clMl 
programs,  and  national  defense. 

BUDGET  CXTTS  RECOMMEITDEO 
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billion.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  cut  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  the  estimated  $45.8  billion  of  mili- 
tary spending  would  balance  the  cash  budget. 

The    national   chamber    has    not    recom- 
The  national  chamber  believes  foreign-aid      ??*'****<*  specific  cuts  in  military  spending. 

— " ^^ ^     •"«      However,  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  speaks  of 

$4.6  billion  as  a  target;  Senator  Taft  tellcs 
of  a  possible  $4  billion. 

The  impOTtant  point,  meanwhile,  is  that 
the  cash  budget  could  be  balanced  with  only 
a  smaU  reduction  in  military  expenditures, 
coupled  with  the  other  spending  cute  recom- 
mended. 

The  administration  already  has  instigated 
economy  moves,  such  as  revision  of  construc- 
tion programs  and  both  restrictions  on  hir- 
ing and  cutbacks  In  Federal  personnel  rolls. 
Both  Congress  and  the  administration  are 
moving  toward  better  control  of  spending. 
The  public  should  support  that  effort — to  the 
point  of  self-sacrifice — and  demand  consid- 
eration of  budget  balancing  and  tax  relief 
as  a  single-package  program. 


spending,  with  increased  emphasis  on  other 
foreign  assistance  equivalents,  can  be  held 
to  $6  billion  for  fiscal  1964.  That  is  approxi- 
mately what  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 
This  figure  would  reduce  Mr.  Truman's  esti- 
mate of  $7.6  billion  by  $2.6  billion. 

The  national  chamber  believes  the  $25  4 
billion  of  spending  estimated  for  the  civil 
programs  can  be  reduced  by  nearly  $2.2  bil- 
lion. That  conclusion  is  iMsed  on  a  study 
of  600  budget  items  by  the  staff  of  the  na- 
tional chamber's  finance  department.  The 
figures  are  listed  on  this  page. 

If  the  reductions  of  $2.6  billion  in  the  for- 
eign-aid estimate  and  that  of  $2.2  billion  in 
the  civil  programs  estimate  are  combined 
and  applied  to  the  revised  cash  deficit  of  $5.1 


National  chamber's  proposed  revisions  in  civil  spending 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Indopendrnt  offices 

Federal  ••veourlty  Apcncy "", 

Oeueral  Services  Administrstton I 

Houislrip  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Aisrtmltun'  TVpartment I 

Commerce  I)epartinent_.......I.lI 

InUTior  l)(i>artnjent —HI 

Jii.<!tlce  Departinent ...7 

Labor  Dejiwtment.. . 

Tost  Office II.IIIIII 

Plate  Department '„ 

Treasury  l>ei>artment 

Army  engineers 


.^ 


Total. 


Truman  budget 
estimate 

Kafional  cham- 
ber's pror>0!<ed 

Reduction 
(in  mil- 

expenditures 

UOQS) 

18,158,783 

17,538,793 

0.62 

8, 83.S,  6r)2.  349 

8,450,362.349 

S74.4 

i,«i3,  :.w..rr3 

l,n3.2.'«,373 

790.3 

1,136,215,410 

1,059.015.416 

67.9 

37y,  ;oa,  8i6 

296,903,816 

82.8 

2,03(1,9711.443 

1,74a  979,  443 

290.0 

l,a»1.272.777 

974.672,777 

56.6 

659,  OWi,  973 

827, 3»6.  \tTA 

13L7 

1S3.  J<23.  770 

180.  «B.  770 

3.0 

821,ni2.7t>2 

2K3.812.7R2 

87.2 

Wis,  WKi,  (mo 

80(1,  ooa  OOO 

168.8 

aifi,  334,  8S2 

281,  634,  8^2 

34.7 

7,177.8fl8.9fi4 

7, 165.  2fi.V  964 

1Z6 

639.906,045 

517,706.045 

122.3 

25, 2S0,  581, 383 

23,108,261,383 

2.172.32 

Tribute  to  DUIon,  S.  C,  and  Dr.  W.  V. 
Branford 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOXTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  24. 1953 
Mr.  MAYBANK.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
_  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 

the  budget  which  Mr.  Truman  submitted'  to     remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "DUlon,  a    JSed'^i  hJoS!lrTtin'?'tlh%*'^«,f  J!!f^*°'i; 
Congress  in  January  is  really  two  budgets—     Good  Neighbor  "  Dnbli«;hpd  in  thP  cjfoV^  ^^  ,.  operating  table  all  day  and 

admlstratlve  budget  and\  cash  bSd^et.      r^n,h?^^  «    ^^    T  Alfilf^o^'^'/o^^  ^^^1     ^L'^.J^ri  l!'".-..^!"?-^!'  P^°.^  °'  ^'<-^ 


for  2  years  to  practice  first  aid  and  rescue 
techniques  and  whose  equipment  has  been 
donated  by  citizens.  Mobillaed  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  after  the  speeding  streamliner 
piled  up  in  a  cabbage  patch,  the  rescue  squad 
did  yeoman  service  getting  folks  out  of  the 
overturned  and  battered  coaches.  Such  a 
squad  would  be  a  boon  to  any  city  or  settle- 
ment. In  time  of  war  or  major  disaster 
such  squads  would  save  lives  without 
number. 

At  the  St.  Eugene  Hospital,  whose  Sisters 
speak  proudly  of  the  fact  that  their  house  of 
mercy  is  named  fcH-  Pope  Pius  XII  (whose 
first  name  is  Eugene),  there  were  demon- 
strations of  high  skill  and  loving  helpful- 
ness.   Dr.  W.  V.  Branford,  the  chief  surgeon. 


an 

The  administrative  budget  Indicates  a  defi- 
cit of  $9.9  billion;  the  cash  budget,  $6  6  bil- 
lion. The  cash  budget  U  the  one  having 
the  principal  effect  on  inflation  or  deflation 
and,  therefore,  its  indicated  deficit  U  the 
one  to  worry  about. 

Another  point — it  has  been  almost  stand- 
ard practice  in  recent  years  to  estimate  ex- 
penditures too  high  and  revenues  too  low 
in  annual  Federal  budgets.  Revenues  were 
estimated  too  low  in  every  Truman  budget 
except  one.  And  as  for  expenditures  esti- 
mates.  Mr.   Truman's    budget    for   the   c\ir- 

[n2'An=?Vf,^f'  originally  called  for  spend-      _-,  „„ , «  _„j„.  «„«. 

"ig  •Ha.4  billion,  a  total  which  in  January  ter  but  for  the  quick,  effective  rescue  and 
ne  revised  downward  by  $11  bUlion  or  15  fireflghtlng  crews  from  nearby  Dillon.  And 
percent.  practically  the  whole  town  ttirned  out  in  a 

Mr.  Truman's  budget  for  fiscal  1954  takes  demonstration  of  nelghborliness  that  will 
Into  account  the  expirations  of  tax  Increases  not  soon  be  forgotten  In  the  annals  of  good 
scheduled  to  occur  during  that  fiscal  year,  deeds  done  In  season  for  folks  In  sudden  and 
~f*^^f^lle.    many    tax   experts    believe    the      distressing  need. 

Most  outstanding,  perhaps,  because  of  its 
obvious  applicability  to  other  and  larger 
communities,  was  the  work  of  the  town's 
volunteer  rescue  and  first-aid  crew,  a  group 
of  men  who  have  been  meeting  regularly 


budget.  Columbia,  S.  C.  on  April  23,  1953.  The 
editorial  is  in  connection  with  a  disas- 
trous railroad  accident  which  occurred 
in  my  State  earlier  this  week.  It  pays 
great  respect  to  a  distinguished  doctor. 
Dr.  W.  V.  Branford,  whom  I  have  known 
all  my  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dillon,  a  Oood  Neighbox 
The  tragic  wreck  of  the  Champion  Mon- 
day night  might  have  been  a  major  disas- 


budgefs  revenue  estimate  is  too  low  by  $1 
billion  or  $2  billion.  If  the  middle  figure  of 
$1.5  billion  is  applied  to  the  $6.6  billion  cash 
budget  deficit,  a  new  cash  deficit  of  $5.1 
oiuion  emerges. 


was  sent  in  by  the  Red  Cross  from  Char- 
lotte. A  hotel  and  motels  were  tlirown  open 
for  ambulatory  patients.  Former  employees 
and  townsmen  showed  up,  without  any  sum- 
mons, for  volunteer  service.  Many  patients 
were  moved  to  hospitals  In  six  other  towns. 

As  for  the  citizens  at  large,  they  helped 
with  the  rescue  efforts,  drove  folks  to  town 
in  their  automobiles,  opened  their  homes 
and  hearts  to  the  strangers  in  distress, 
manned  coffee  urns  and  sandwich  trays  and, 
in  general,  showed  how  a  community  in  the 
South  can  mobilize  for  an  emergency  and 
show  themselves  neighbors  as  did  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  our  Lord's  story. 

Other  towns  helped,  of  course,  sending 
firemen  and  policemen  and  ambulance  driv- 
ers and  doctors  by  the  score.  Many  of  the 
hapless  passengers,  too,  put  their  hands  to 
the  wheel  to  help  others  less  fortunate  than 
they.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  fine 
rescue  work  of  men  in  uniform,  and  the  brave 
helpfulness  of  some  middle-aged  women  in 
the   twisted,  overturned  coaches/^ 

Some  of  the  northerners  on  the  train,  and 
they  were  in  a  majority,  can  go  back  home 
to  give  a  better  report  on  the  South  than 
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aome  of  their  newspapers  and  magastnes 
have  accorded  the  section.  They  can  tell 
about  Negroee  helping  with  the  reeculng. 
driving  from  Dillon  to  take  some  of  the 
injured  to  hospitals,  lifting  pec^e  into  the 
hospital  and  singing  as  they  worked  on  the 
cleanup  ]ol>  (as  members  of  railroad  crews). 
And  they  can  tell  about  a  whole  town  turn- 
ing out,  with  women  opening  up  one  of  the 
churches  as  a  hospitality  center  and  stay- 
ing the  chilly  night  through  at  the  scene  <tf 
the  accident  with  hot  coffee  and  kind  words 
fCM-  workmen,  travelers  and  newspapermen. 
To  Dillon  a  hearty  thanks  for  demon- 
•tratlng  to  the  world  bow  to  be  neighborly 
toward  strangers  who  suddenly  found  that 
they  needed  help,  and  needed  it  badly — 
now. 


Sodal-Sccnity  Penalties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WASHlNGTOir 

XN  TBM  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  22. 1953 

Mr.  TOLUTSON.  Iti.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Tttcoma  News-Tribune  of  April  17.  1953. 
It  is  a  most  timely  one  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  an  amendment  to 
;  our  social-security  law.  I  am  also  in- 
cluding a  letter  which  prompted  the 
editorial. 
The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 

SoCIAL-SaumUTt    PxifAI.TIX8 

A  letter  on  this  page  today  in  the  letter 
btw  calls  attention  to  a  measure  now  before 
Congress  which  would  remedy  a  serious  de- 
fect in  the  present  social -secrirlty  law. 

Two  Members  of  the  83d  Congress — ^Repre- 
•entatives  OBrarrAO,  erf  New  Tork,  and  Fobaw, 
of  Rhode  Island,  one  a  Democrat  and  the 
other  a  Republican — have  Introduced  a  bill 
to  extend  social -security  benefits  to  penal- 
ized persons  between  65  and  75  years  of  age 
now  barred  because  they  earn  wages  of  more 
than  $75  a  month.  The  law  permits  them 
to  earn  by  outside  activities  under  t76  a 
month,  but  if  they  receive  more  than  this 
they  are  penalized  on  their  social-security 
payments. 

This  is  an  lUoglcal  and  unjust  provision. 
Benefits  are  paid  without  restriction  to  re- 
tired persons  who  get  their  extra  income  from 
stocks,  bonds,  rents,  and  other  Investments, 
but  U  the  Income  Is  in  wages  and  they  are 
energetic  enoiigh  to  earn  more  than  $75  a 
month,  social -security  benefits  are  cut  off. 
Yet  when  the  age  of  75  is  reached  they  can 
•am  as  much  as  they  please. 
^In  introducing  the  bill  Representative 
OsmTAO  made  this  statement:  "To  penalize 
people  In  the  65-to-75  age  bracket  by  depriv- 
ing them  erf  social-security  benefits  If  they 
work  Is  not  only  unjust  but  reptignant  to 
the  American  philosophy  of  life." 

To  TRB  Edttob: 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman Thok  Tolletsom: 

"Dka«  Trob:  Am  pleased  to  know  that 
OsnaxAG,  of  New  York,  and  Porand,  of  Rhode 
Island  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  extend  social- 
security  benefits  to  penalized  persons  between 
the  age  of  65  and  75.  now  barred  because 
they  earn  wages  of  more  than  $75  a  month. 

"Retired  persons  who  get  their  Income  from 
stocks,  bonds,  rents,  and  other  Investments 
may  receive  social-security  benefits  without 
any  restriction. 

"Retired  persons  cannot  earn  more  than 
t75  per  month  in  wages  or  their  social-secu- 
rity beneau  are  cut  off. 


"RepraMntaUT*  Osrarra*.  of  Hew  Tork. 
cocnmented.  To  penaliae  people  in  the  65-  to 
75-year  group  by  depriving  them  of  social- 
security  benefits  If  they  work  and  earn  more 
than  $75  per  month  Is  not  only  unjust,  but 
repugnant  to  the  American  phlloeophy  of 
life.* 

**I  am  hoping.  Thor,  that  you  and  our 
Washington  delegation  win  work  for  passage 
of  this  blU." 

Faamc  If.  Ctukia. 


RetoIntioBS  of  the  National  Society, 
Daagbters  of  tlw  AiBericaa  G>loBist$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oaoaeu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Apr  a  16.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  14  and  15  the  annual  general 
assembly  of  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Colonists,  was  in 
session  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  in 
Washington. 

This  is  an  organization  whose  members 
are  direct  descendants  of  Americans  of 
colonial  days.  They  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  an  undivided  loyalty  to 
America  and  her  institutions.  They  are 
people  who  open  their  sessions  with 
prayer.  They  sing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  They  pledge  aUegiance  to  the 
flag  and  recite  the  Americans  Creed. 

On  April  15  their  delegates  unani- 
mously adopted  14  resolutions,  and,  pur- 
suant to  unanimous  consent  granted.  I 
insert  those  resoiutions  herewith : 
RxsoLUTiONS  or  National  Socnrrr.  Dauchtkxs 
or  THx  Amekican  Colonists 

wo.   1.  SAFXCUARDING  THX  CONSTmTTIOlf  Or  TH« 
UNrrZD   STATES   or  AMSaiCA 

Whereas  a  treaty,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  automati- 
cally becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land:  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  alarming  treaties 
and  treaty  drafts  are  coming  out  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  various  agencies  •  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly  of 
the  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists,  stand  firmly  for  the  principle 
of  the  Brlcker  amendment  as  a  safeguard  of 
the  constitutional  order  and  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

HO.   a.  PKXBITBVTNC  OU«  SOLVKNCT  AND  PBOMOT- 
ING    OUB    NATIONAL    SBCUUTT 

Whereas  the  national  budget  remains  un- 
balanced despite  commendable  efforts  to  re- 
duce Government  expenditures;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  dissipation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  oiu-  national  wealth, 
through  material  aid  to  foreign  nations 
weakens  our  capacity  to  defend  ourselves 
and  threatens  the  national  solvency:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists,  Joins  in  the  urgent  request 
that  the  entire  national  spending  program 
be  reexamined,  that  our  capacity  to  help 
without  serious  Injiuy  to  our  own  economy 
be  reviewed,  and  that  a  realistic  study  be 
made  of  the  current  needs  of  the  recipients 
of  our  foreign  assistance,  thereby  not  only 
giving  essential  relief  to  the  American  tax- 
payer but  also  enabling  this  Nation  to  con- 
centrate its  effects  and  expenditures  on  its 
own  military  security. 

wo.   3.  OI'POSING  COMMUNIffra  AND  HUBVEK3IVW 

Whereas  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Cauef  J.  Edgar  Hoover  warns  that  subversive 


actlTitiea  hava  matorlaOy  tncrsased  la  th* 
United  States  and  that  the  Oommuntat  Party 
is  today  a  dangerous  network  that  is  becom. 
ing  increasingly  active  in  sabotaga,  troobi*. 
making,  and  spying:  Be  it 

Jtesolred,  That  the  S3d  general  assembly  at 
the  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists,  commends  the  Pederal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  the  congressional 
investigating  groups  for  their  tracking  down 
and  exposure  of  Communists  and  fellow  travu 
elers;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  society  again  goes  on 
record  as  favoring  the  dismissal  of  any  Com- 
mxuilst  from  any  Government  payroll — na- 
tional. State,  and  local — as  well  as  advo- 
cating the  reconsideration  of  the  status  of 
any  Ooremment  employee  who  Is  connected 
With  a  Communist -front  organization. 

vo.  4.  oPToaiMG  cx>KMxnnsic  nr  ■>ucatiom 

Whereas  an  internal-secxulty  subconunlt- 
iee  of  the  United  States  Senate  reports  evi- 
dence from  all  parts  of  the  country  tliat 
Communists  have  infiltrated  scliool  facul- 
ties; and 

Whereas  Dr.  Bella  Dodd.  ex-Communlst 
teacher,  and  other  leaders  In  the  educational 
field  have  stated  under  oath  that  a  Commu- 
nist teacher  Is  a  most  useful  tool  of  the 
Communist  Party;  and 

Whereas  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  higbast-qualifled 
authority  on  communism,  has  testified  that 
the  Communist  threat  to  our  educational 
system  Is  very  real  so  long  as  Communists 
under  the  guise  of  academic  freedom  are 
allowed  to  teach  the  youth  of  our  country; 
and 

Wheseas  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  America  is  recognized :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly 
of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  urges  that  school  au- 
thorities cooperate  to  eliminate  all  commu- 
nistic teachings  from  the  schools  and  re- 
move all  Communist  teachers  from  the  facul- 
ties of  the  schools,  colleges,  and  luiiversltles 
in  our  country. 

MO.    S.    OPPOSINa  SOCIALISM    Or    KXLIOIOtV 

Whereas  from  many  quarters  of  the  church 
there  have  come  pronouncements  which  sug- 
gest that  Christians  are  committed  to  sup- 
port ttie  establishment  of  some  kind  of  world 
government;  and 

Whereas  numerous  church  publications  and 
study  ooiu-ses  defend  and  promote  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  the  Covenant  of  Human 
RlghU,  and  other  United  Nations  propoeaU 
which.  If  ratified,  would  seriously  Jeopardise 
our  sovereignty  as  a  nation:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  S2d  general  assembly  of 
the  NaUonal  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonists,  deplores  this  modemist-so- 
ciall&t  Infiltration  In  our  churches  and  calls 
upon  church  orgsnizations  to  eliminate  from 
their  publications  this  biased  and  mislead- 
ing propaganda. 

NO.  S.    OPPOSING  UNESCO  UTZaATTTU 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  is  fiu-- 
therlng  a  campaign  to  undermine  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Indoctrlnatmg 
the  teachers  and,  through  the  teachers,  the 
children,  with  the  Idea  that  their  first  loy- 
alty Is  to  a  world  government,  and  that  they 
must  think  of  themselves  as  world  citizens: 
Be  It 

Resolved.  That  32d  general  assembly  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists,  express  its  firm  opposition  to  the 
use  of  UNESCO  bookleU  and  teaching  pro- 
grams in  the  public  schools  and  libraries  of 
this  Nation. 

NO.  7.  PaOTKSTINO  PBOCCESSIVX  ESUCATTOIf 

Whereas  there  is  now  a  movement  on  in 
our  public-school  system  to  abolish  report 
cards;  and 

Whereas  this  procedure  is  In  operation  In 
many  of  our  public  schools;  and 
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Whereas  this  system  will  abolish  all 
healthy  competition  among  studenU;    and 

Whereas  it  requires  the  teachers  to  take 
an  extra  course  of  study  and  give  extra  time 
to  parents  for  conferences;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  nrst  step  of  Socialists 
and  Communists  In  the  schools  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  level  all  students  on  to  one 
plane  and  eliminate  individuality:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  32d  general  assembly 
of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  protests  such  educa- 
tional methods  and  asks  all  members  to 
make  this  fact  known  to  the  proper  author- 
ities In  their  various  States. 

wo.  8.  BKAmaiCINC  PaXVIOUS  stand  on  rKDESAL 
AID    TO    XOtlCATION 

Whereas  the  increased  school  population 
is  being  used  by  the  proponents  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  as  an  argument  for  the 
imposition  oi  their  syttem;  and 

Whereas  Federal  grants  for  education  in- 
evitably result  in  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion and  thought  contr?!:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  :<2d  general  assembly 
of  the  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  aga.n  reaffirm  its  opposi- 
tion to  all  forms  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

MO.   •.    PaOPOSING   STKONGCa   LAWS  AGAINST  THS 

SALE  or  N  A  scones 

Whereas  chiefs  of  polUye  throughout  Amer- 
ica have  reported  within  recent  weeks  an 
alarming  trend  In  the  Inn^ase  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  the  growing  niu-cotic  traffic  among 
minors,  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  youth 
of  our  country  in  all  l-xialities  and  on  aU 
economic  levels;  and 

Whereas  adequate  lawi.  to  punish  have  not 
been  enacted  that  are  coinmensuate  with  the 
degree  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  nar- 
cotic peddler;   and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Georgia  now  gives  life 
Imprisonment  for  the  firiit  conviction  of  sell- 
ing narcotics  to  a  minor  and  Is  the  only 
State  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics: Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly 
of  the  national  assembly  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  oi  the  American  Col- 
onisu  requesu  the  pass;ige  of  laws,  similar 
to  Georgia,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States,  wherein  life  Imprisonment  Is  the  pen- 
alty for  the  first  conviction  for  selling 
narcotics  to  a  minor. 

NO.   10.    BADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PBOOKAMS 

Whereas  we  believe  that  certain  programs 
on  our  radio  and  television  may  Indoctrinate 
our  children  with  dangerous  views  on  law 
and  order,  encouraging  them  to  regard  all 
forms  of  lawlessness  and  crime  as  exciting 
experience:   and 

Whereas  thU  leads  to  their  rebellion 
against  parental  authority  and  might  lead  to 
delinquency:  Be  It 

Rpsolved.  That  the  32d  general  assembly  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists  protest  to  the  radio  and 
television  commissions  against  the  appear- 
ance of  these  programs,  especially  during  the 
hours  that  children  are  at  home  and  free  to 
view  them. 

NO.    11.    CONCEINrNG  TTNrTKO  NATIONS  PLAO 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly  of 
the  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists,  commend  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  the  Armed  Forces  for  their  edict 
of  July  29,  1962,  restricting  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  flag. 

MO.    12.  uaciMo   arrzMTiON   or   immigeation 

LAW 

Whereas  a  plan  Is  propos<?d  to  abolish  the 
present  quota  system,  thereby  allowing 
828,000  displaced  persons  to  enter  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  many  of  said  immigrants  are 
merely  seeking  asylum,  with  no  desire  to  be- 
come loyal  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 


Whereas  the  House  Resolutions  220  and  435 
call  for  the  repeal  and  weakening  of  the 
McCarran- Walter  Act:  Be  it 

Resound.  That  the  32d  general  assembly  of 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists,  endorse  the  Immigration  and 
naturalization  bUl,  PubUc  Law  414,  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  retain  this  bUl  In  Its  entirety 
as  passed  by  Congress  In  1952  without  amend- 
ments or  modifications  that  might  weaken  its 
rigid  enforcement. 

NO.    IS.    OBSXBVING   constitution   DAT 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  resolution  signed  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1952,  created  Citizenship  Day  de- 
signed to  replace  Constitution  Day  and  I  Am 
an  American  Day;  and 

Whereas  many  groups  have  been  advocat- 
ing world  citizenship  and  It  would  be  but 
a  short  step  from  the  now-established  Cltl- 
aenshlp  Day  to  a  World  Citizenship  Day;  and 

Whereas  Constitution  Day  has  been  ob- 
served for  many  years  on  September  17  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  principles  erf 
that  great  document  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly 
of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  urge  Congress  to  rescind 
the  said  action  and  to  reestablish  September 
17  as  Constitution  Day  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation and  request  all  patriotic  organizations 
and  Individuals  to  observe  and  preserve  the 
original  significance  and  value  of  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

NO.    14.    nSGINO    PBOMOnON    OT    OUE    NATIONAL 
PKOJBCT8 

Whereas  the  National  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Colonists,  has  projects 
which  present  many  opportunities  for  ex- 
tensive patriotic  service  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  these  projects  are  designed  to 
promote  appreciation  and  greater  knowledge 
of  the  American  way  of  life:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  general  assembly 
of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  urges  chapter  regents 
and  program  chairmen  to  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  objectives  and  national  com- 
mittee projects  in  their  program  planning, 
and  that  they  give  prime  consideration  to 
these  various  projects  In  their  programs  and 
activities. 

Mrs.  Nathan  R.  Patterson,  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  is  president  of  the  organization, 
and  Mrs.  Roy  V.  Shrewder,  of  Ashland, 
Kans.,  is  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee. 

On  March  24,  1953,  the  tJeorgia  So- 
ciety, Daughters  of  the  American  Col- 
onists, at  its  annual  assembly  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  adopted  six  resolution,  which  I  in- 
sert herewith,  pursuant  to  unanimous 
consent: 
RcsoLtmoNS   Adopted  bt  the  Georgia   So- 

CIETT,  DaUCHTEBS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  COL- 
ONISTS, AT  Its  Annual  Assembly,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  March  24,  1953 

NO.  1 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists,  deplores  all  sub- 
versive organizations:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  society  commend  the 
Governor  of  Georgia.  Hon.  Herman  Talmadge. 
for  the  passage  of  house  bill  No.  327,  known 
as  the  subversive  bill,  which  makes  It  a 
felony  to  belong  to  or  support  any  organ- 
ization or  to  try  to  effect  acts  to  overthrew 
the  Constitution  of.  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

NO.  a 

Whereas  for  a  period  of  years  some  schools 
and  coUeges  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  Infiltrated  with  foreign  ideologies; 
and 
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Whereas  textbooks  of  un-American,  social- 
istic, and  commvmlstlc  doctrines  have  been 
used  in  many  localities;   and 

Whereas  the  teaching  of  American  history 
and  Government  Is  frequently  omitted, 
slighted,  or  distorted;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  of  America  has  Insuf- 
ficient knowledge  and  little  background  for 
either  an  appreciation  or  proper  appraisal 
of  his  own  country  in  relation  to  other  na- 
tions, thus  leaving  him  the  prey  of  social- 
istic and  communistic  propagandists:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  society  commend  Gov. 
Herman  Talmadge  for  the  passage  of  house 
bin  No.  4«4.  which  requires  that  the  United 
States  history  be  taught  in  SUte  schools  and 
colleges. 

MO.  S 

Whereas  delinquency,  crime,  and  gangster 
operations  are  rapidly  Increasing  among  our 
American  youth:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  society  supports 
suppression  of  crUne  and  gangster  programs 
on  radio  and  television. 

NO.  4 

Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  the  17th  of 
September  has  been  named  Citizenship  Day, 
the  society  objects:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  society  requests  the 
name  be  restored  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and   Citizenship  Day. 

NO.  5 

Whereas  proposals  are  again  before  Con- 
gress to  extend  Federal  aid  to  education; 
and 

Whereas  Federal  grants  for  education  In- 
evitably result  in  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion: Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  society  reaffirm  oppo- 
sition to  Federal  aid  to  education,  social- 
ized medicine,  and  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. 

MO.  • 
Whereas  clouds  of  war  and  dangers  from 
atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  loom  heavily  over 
our  Nation  and  States,  the  society  requests 
active  participation  In  civil  defense  through 
volunteer  services  In  this  work  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

Commttteb  ok  Resolttttons. 
Georgia  Societt,  D.  A.  C. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Beaslet. 

Chairman, 
Mrs.  w.  A.  Rnns. 

Cocfiatrman. 


AssifBment  in  Utopia? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  back  a  famous  American  writer 
reported  on  his  observations  of  life  in 
Russia  where  he  had  been  assigned  by 
the  American  Mercury  magazine.  He 
wrote  a  book  called  Assignment  in 
Utopia,  which  made  very  bad  reading 
for  the  Communists,  who  promptly  set 
about  the  task  of  defaming  its  author 
and  creating  the  impression  that  they 
had  kicked  him  out  of  their  country. 
Now  a  new  group  of  writers,  American 
editors,  most  of  them  from  small-town 
newspapers,  have  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to  Moscow  and  they  too  are  report- 
ing on  their  visit. 

What  emerges  from  their  composite 
reports  Is  a  nightmarish  tale.    One  of 


/ 
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the  women  has  pointed  to  the  mine- 
detector  detail  which  checked  the  streets 
of  Moscow  before  Stalin's  funeral  pro- 
cession; another  has  emphasized  the 
handbrooms  used  to  clean  the  broad 
boulevards  night  after  night  for  lack  of 
equipment;  a  third  has  called  attention 
to  the  absence  of  housing  facilities,  the 
shabby  clothing,  the  spirit  of  fear  which 
pervades  this  capital. 

Those  who  have  said  that  these  are 
passing  phases  in  the  birth  of  a  new 
world  order  should  realize  that  where- 
ever  freedom  of  speech  and  thought  and 
worship  are  eliminated  from  human 
reckoning,  we  are  not  moving  forward — 
we  move  backward  toward  despotism. 


TideUad  Filibastcr 


Nortk  Dakota  Basmessmea  Favor  100 
Percent  Parity  for  Fanners;  Oppose 
Dismptiott  of  Present  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

XZI  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  24, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  widespread  impression 
among  some  people  that  only  the  farm- 
ers are  behind  the  drive  for  full  parity, 
and  that  the  businessmen  are  against 
them.  This  is  certainly  not  true  in 
North  Dakota.  Businessmen  of  my  State 
know  that  when  the  farm  and  food  front 
prospers,  the  entire  country  prospers, 
«nd  many  are  working  side  by  side  with 
the  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  get  100  per- 
cent parity.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  present  a  resolution  by  the 
Merchants  Association,  of  Ashley,  N. 
Dak.: 

The  following  reaoluUon  was  adapted  by  the 
biislnessmen  of  Ashley,  N.  Dak.,  at  a  special 
meeting  on  AprU  8.  1953: 

"Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  condemn- 
ing any  effort  on  the  part  of  any  Congress- 
man, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any 
agency  for  attempting  to  disrupt  the  present 
farm-stablllzatioQ  program,  affecting  all 
basic  farm  commodities. 

"We  further  resolve  that  Congress  shall 
not  only  maintain  90  percent  of  parity,  but 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  100  percent  of 
parity  for  all  basic  farm  commodities.  We 
do  not  favor  any  tendency  toward  flexibility 
of  price  supports,  but  urge  Congress  to  main- 
tain a  production -control  program,  which  is 
eaaential  in  order  to  have  stabilization  price 
supports. 

"We  further  resolve  to  condemn  any  form 
of  prosperity  based  on  war  or  bloodshed,  but 
favor  a  genuinely  sane  and  sound  economic 
program,  particularly  for  the  producer, 
which  shall  be  based  on  industry,  security,' 
and  individual  initiative. 

"We  further  urge  all  business  groups  In 
other  cities  of  this  State,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  agricultural  States,  to  go  on  record 
favoring  similar  resolutions. 

"COMBnTTKE    ON    RlSOLUTIOWS,    AsH- 

txr  MxacRAirrs  AssociATioif. 
"AsHi-rr,  N.  Dak.- 

I  trust  that  the  above  reeolutlon  will  bring 
new  courage  to  those  who  reivesent  \i8  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  flght  for  the  protecUon 
«t  our  basic  industry  in  this  State. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  F.  HzXTZMAHlf . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  tT.AlUMA 

IN  THE  8BKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  24, 1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoko  an  editorial 
entitled  "Tideland  Pllibtister."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi- 
cator of  April  21.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

TnnxANo  FxuaxTsm 

Debate  on  the  offshore  oil  bill  begins  to 
look  stispiciously  like  a  filibuster.  If  the 
bill's  opponenta  really  are  resorting  to  ob- 
struction, they  are  open  to  criticism.  Yet  If 
they  can  aroxise  some  public  interest  In  the 
measure,  they  will  be  doing  a  service. 

It  is  stran(^  that  protesta  are  lacking  from 
the  45  States  which,  if  the  bUl  is  enacted, 
will  lose  their  share  of  the  Federal  domain 
off  the  shores  of  California,  Texas,  and  Loui- 
siana. The  oil  under  this  land  belongs  as 
much  to  Ohioans  as  to  Texans;  twice  the 
Supreme  Court  has  so  asserted. 

It  Is  tXMe  that  the  Court  also  held  Congreas 
had  the  right  to  give  title  to  the  three  States. 
Of  course.  Congress  can  give  away  any  part 
of  the  Federtil  domain  to  any  of  the  States — 
but  ordinarily  one  would  not  expect  the  other 
States  to  acquiesce  and  even  help. 

The  tidelands  case  is  the  more  serious  be- 
cause other  assaulta  are  being  made  on  the 
public  domain.  Privata  Interesta  are  renew- 
ing the  effort  to  get  lumbering  and  grazing 
privUeges  which  would  destroy  national  for- 
eeta  and  turn  great  watersheds  into  eroded 
wastes.  Success  In  the  oil  grab  will 
strengthen  these  attempta.  If  a  Senate  fill- 
buster  arouses  the  country  to  the  oil  In- 
justice and  to  the  danger  of  other  invasions 
of  public  resources,  obstruction  of  due  proc- 
ess will  at  least  have  a  silver  lining. 


How  To  Save  Money  for  Uncle  Sam — 
Onr  Unspent  Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  $102  bil- 
lion are  a  lot  of  dollars.  This  Is  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress but  not  yet  spent  as  of  this  mo- 
ment. Of  this  sum  about  60  billions 
are  in  military  accoimts  and  some  $10 
billicHi  more  in  foreign  aid.  Of  course, 
our  military  spenders  insist  that  every 
last  dime  of  their  funds  has  been  com- 
mitted by  obligations  already  contracted. 
No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this  is  true,  but 
the  definition  of  an  "obligation"  seems  to 
vary  from  one  department  to  another. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  businessman  who 
has  not  experienced  the  need  for  a  modi- 
fication in  the  terms  of  a  solemn  con- 
tract on  occasion.  Regular  customers 
are  constantly  coming  into  private  enter- 
prises with  requests  for  changes — cut- 


backs, and  sometimes  for  downright 
cancellations  of  orders  when  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  initial  transaction 
have  changed.  No  one  is  suggesting  a 
blanket  reduction,  but  there  is  certainly 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  our 
obligations  can  be  modified  consider- 
ably— downward. 

Equally,  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  to 
stop,  look,  listen  for  1  year  on  what  is 
really  going  on.  Suppose  that  Congress 
appropriated  only  enough  money  to  pay 
for  military  supplies  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  instead  of  those  years  to  come.  We 
could  catch  up  and  count  up  before  going 
further  and  further  into  the  red. 


G>w  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARILS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Friday.  AprU  24. 1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
22  issue  of  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  carried  a 
most  interesting  column  which  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

While  written  in  a  humorous  vein,  the 
column,  titled  "Cow  Peopte,"  is  filled  with 
common  sense.  It  deals  with  a  large 
dairy  meeting  held  recently  in  Millers- 
burg.  Ohio,  where  a  number  of  dairy  ex- 
perts addressed  some  1.000  dairy  farm- 
ers on  the  subject  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  dairy  products. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  has  gone  on  record 
on  several  occasions  in  urging  that  the 
dairy  industry  greatly  Increase  its  pro- 
motional activities  in  order  to  Increase 
sales  of  dairy  products  and  In  that  way 
help  solve  some  of  Its  present  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
Secretary  Benson  on  this  point.  While 
I  have  In  the  past  and  will  continue  In 
the  future  to  support  measures  to  safe- 
guard the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country,  I  am  convinced  that  the  true 
long-range  solution  to  many  farm  prob- 
lems must  He  in  more  efficient  produc- 
tion and  more  effective  sales  and  distri- 
bution programs.  I  think  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  dairy  Industry. 

For  this  reason  I  am  especially  appre- 
ciative of  the  column  which  I  am  having 
printed  with  these  remarks.  It  Is  Indic- 
ative of  increased  recognition  on  the 
part  of  dairy  people  of  their  real  prob- 
lem. Now  that  they  recognize  it.  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  at  once  set  about 
solving  this  problem.  The  column  fol- 
lows: 

Cow  Pbokjc 
(By  Truman  Twill) 
If  I  owned  a  cow — and  It  shouldn't  happen 
to  either  me  or  the  cow — Fd  listen  to  some- 
thing that  was  said  in  Millersburg,  county 
seat  of  Holmes  County,  In  the  midst  of 
Ohio's  prime  dairy-farming  region. 

About  a  thousand  cow-owners  and  sym- 
pathizers met  in  Millersburg  to  exchange 
viewpointe.  They  had  brought  together  a 
panel  of  experts  who  presumably  knew  more 
about  the  cow  situation  than  any  ol  (he  li*- 
teners  could  know  all  by  himselX. 


They  listened  to  the  experts.  One  erf  the 
suggestions  that  rang  the  dinner  bell  was 
about  advertising — that  if  dairymen  worked 
as  hard  at  sales  promotion  as  brewers  they 
wouldn't  be  saddled  with  a  price -depressing 
surplus  of  bottle-grade  milk. 

The  cold  fact  of  the  matte.'  is,  there's  noth- 
ing so  Intrinsically  good  for  people  that  they 
win  rush  to  buy  it  without  some  encourage- 
ment. Certainly  no  one  ever  claimed,  even 
at  the  height  of  a  sales-proniotlon  campaign, 
that  either  suds  or  cigarettes  were  as  good 
for  human  beings  as  flrst-olass  milk.  Yet, 
the  beer  and  cigarette  peoplf  have  gone  after 
the  consumers'  dollars  with  all  the  energy 
at  their  command. 

Even  their  advertising  of  brand  names,  de- 
spite such  bonehead  fumbles  as  the  nonsense 
about  one  kind  of  cigarettes  being  less  harm- 
ful than  all  the  other  kind«,  has  been  mu- 
tually helpful  as  far  as  selling  cigarettes  was 
concerned. 

And  as  for  beer,  it  has  been  exploited  so 
energetically  In  connection  with  baseball 
that  the  name  of  the  national  pastime  may 
b^  changed  to  beerball. 

That's  what  the  milk  people  are  beginning 
to  think  about — exploitation  of  a  product 
which  meets  with  a  lot  lesr  sales  resistance 
than  any  other  beverage  tn  earth,  except 
wster. 

For  generations,  dairymen  have  been  con- 
centrating on  better  cattle,  l.igher  standards, 
a  better  product.  But  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  people  who  produce  the  milk  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  selling  what  they  produce. 
They  leave  that  to  someone  else. 

It's  as  thotigh  the  people  who  brewed  all 
those  rivers  of  beer  and  made  all  those  bil- 
lions of  cigarettes  were  relying  on  someone 
else  to  get  rid  of  their  output.  Someone 
would  get  stuck  with  that  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement. 

That's  why  If  I  owned  a  cow  and  had  any 
surplus  milk  to  seU  Id  listen  to  what  a  thou- 
.sand  people  with  an  interest  in  the  dairy 
Industry  heard  at  Mlllersbiu-s. 

I'd  be  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  make 
It  easier  for  more  people  to  crlnk  more  milk 
and  to  use  more  of  all  the  ot  her  dairy  prod- 
ucts. I  wouldn't  concede  that  the  beer  peo- 
ple or  the  cigarette  people  were  any  smarter 
than  the  cow  people. 

I  would  think  about  selling  milk  In  ball 
p.arks  and  making  It  a  fad  to  nibble  a  wedge 
of  American  Cheddar  to  soothe  the  nerves. 
I'd  be  figuring  out  a  way  to  get  butter  out 
of  storehouses,  where  the  politicians  put  it. 
and  back  on  the  American  dinner  table, 
where  dairymen  know  it  should  be. 

Id  be  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  stim- 
ulate the  demand  to  catch  uy  to  a  milk  sup- 
ply that's  a  ringing  tribute  to  dairymen's 
ingenuity  and  a  rebuke  to  the  inadequacy  of 
sales  and  distribution. 

I'd  be  interested  even  If  I  didn't  own  a 
cow— and  I  don't. 
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This  Tax  Is  Morder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt^NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a 
lorceful  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  on  April  18, 
1  c«^"  ^^  strongly  urges  passage  of  H.  R. 
157.  which  was  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Noah  M.^son,  from  Illinois. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

This  Tax  Is  Musoes 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
not  sit  complacently  by  and  become  party  to 
a  murder.    This  is  not  even  quick  murder 
but  death  by  strangulation. 

We're  referring  to  the  wartime  20-percent 
amusement  tax  that  is  killing  an  Industry 
wiping  out  Jobs,  closing  theaters— in  fact 
destroying  by  a  discriminatory  tax  the  very 
base  upon  which  general  and  legitimate  taxes 
can  be  levied. 

Were  gratified  to  note  that  motion-picture 
theater  owners  are  fighting  back  in  the  face 
of  this  mortal  threat. 

We  believe  the  bill  sponsored  by  Repre- 
senUtive  Noah  Mason,  Republican,  of  lUi- 
nols,  designated  as  H.  R.  157.  which  comes 
up  for  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  AprU  20,  should  be  sup- 
ported and  passed. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  20-percent 
Federal  admission  tax  on  motion  pictures 
Its  provisions,  we  befieve,  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  amusement  indvistry. 

Movies  and  other  amusement  enterprises 
pay  all  the  ordinary  taxes  assessed  against 
other  retail  businesses,  but,  in  addiUon  20 
cents  is  skimmed  off  the  top  of  every  dollar 
that  comes  in. 

Television,  frequently  and  erroneously 
mentioned  as  the  menace  of  the  movies,  suf - 
fers  no  such  discriminatory  penalty. 

It  is  not  TV,  it  is  the  Federal  Government 
that  twists  the  garrote  on  an  industry  which 
provides  good  and  useful  service  for  our 
people.  The  tax  is  unfair.  It  is  stupid.  It 
is  murder. 


The  Honse  That  Jack  Bulk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  23.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  article  by  Leo  Lerner 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Booster 
on  April  19,  1953.  The  article,  entitled 
"The  House  that  Jack  Built."  follows: 
Thi  Housx  That  Jack  Built 

The  excess-profits  tax  on  corporations  ex- 
pires June  30.  In  their  anxiety  to  keep  cam- 
paign promises  that  they  would  cut  taxes, 
the  Republicans  appear  to  be  getting  ready 
to  let  this  tax  die  without  renewal. 

This  could  be  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  end  of  the  excess  profits  tax  may  be 
the  beginning  of  an  economic  slump  simply 
because  the  existence  of  the  tax  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  volume  of  numerous  large  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

With  the  total  corporation  tax  at  62  per- 
cent, including  the  excess-profits  tax,  numer- 
ous corporations  are  spending  profit  money 
freely  because  Uncle  Sam  pays  82  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent.  There  has  been  a  wide- 
spread belief,  partly  Incited  by  an  article  in 
Life  magazine,  that  most  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
pense is  frivolous.  But  this  is  not  true. 
Most  of  the  tax  money  spent  by  corpora- 
tions is  legitimate  outlay  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  corporation's  interests.  The  tax 
savings  Is  the  Incentive  for  this  kind  of 
spending  and  has  enormously  Increased  Its 
volume. 

In  a  way,  the  ezcees-proflts  tax  represents 
a  conflict  between  long-term  investment 
and  shorter-term  operating  expenditures. 
Many  firms  arguing  for  an  immediate  end  of 
the  excess-profits  tax  say  they  will  have  more 


loney  left  for  capital  reinvestment  if  they 
dont  have  to  pay  so  much  in  taxes,  but  the 
firms  that  favor  keeping  the  excess-profits 
tax  say  that  the  tax  encourages  investment 
at  the  operating  expense  level,  and  that  It  is 
at  thU  level  that  business  can  be  buUt  best. 
As  an  example,  an  automobile  manufac- 
turing firm  now  paying  82  percent  taxes 
would  like  to  pay  only  the  52-percent  tax, 
comprising  the  normal  tax  and  the  surtax, 
and  keep  the  30-percent  excess-profits  tax 
for  itself  so  the  company  can  Invest  in  new 
buUdings  and  machinery  and  perhaps  pay  a 
little  higher  dividends  to  stockholders. 

But  a  firm  that  prints  catalogs  for  mail- 
order houses,  although  it  may  be  in  the  82- 
percent  bracket  Itself,  would  rather  live  with 
the  tax  because  Its  customers  put  more  pages 
in  their  caUlogs,  use  more  color  and  fancy 
engravings,  and  "shoot  the  works"  generally 
because  they  don't  mind  giving  the  public 
the  best  possible  catalog  at  only  18  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  cost  to  them. 

One  might  say  this  way  of  thinking  does 
not  encourage  conservatism  and  thrift,  but 
it  could  also  be  said  that  American  busmess 
before  it  was  stimulated  by  the  excess-profits 
tax  was  too  timid  and  thrifty.  Better  cata- 
logs, for  example,  help  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  merchandise  better.  They  buy 
more.  They  live  better.  More  buying  means 
more  employment  in  the  mall-order  house, 
at  the  manufacturer's  level,  and  In  the  cata- 
log house  itself. 

You  could  call  It  the  House  That  Jack 
Built.  Uncle  Sam's  Jack.  It  would  go  some- 
thing like  this:  "This  is  tlie  excess-profita 
tax  on  corporations  that  stimulated  the 
Jones  Co.  to  put  out  a  fatter  catalog, 
that  put  more  dresses  and  Iceboxes  and 
widgets  in  American  homes,  that  made  more 
emplojrment,  that  made  more  individual  in- 
comes, that  created  more  purchasing  power, 
that  helped  more  people  bay  automobUet  and 
television  sets,  that  created  more  excess 
profits,  that  created  more  spending." 

In  those  last  few  words  you  have  a  hint 
as  to  what  may  be  wrong  with  the  auto 
manufacturer's  arguments  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  be  aUowed  to  die.  He  may  keep 
more  money  if  the  tax  comes  to  an  end,  but 
he  may  also  make  less,  because  the  tax  Itself 
is  a  powerful  stimulant  for  the  sale  of  his 
own  product. 

Those  who  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  excess-profits  tax  leads 
to  frivolous  expense  need  only  to  remen>- 
ber  that  the  hotel,  the  restaurant,  theater, 
and  entertainment  business  is  a  vast  legiti- 
mate enterprise  on  whose  prosperity  a  large 
share  of  American  prosperity  depends.  Who- 
ever would  sink  this  industry  suddenly  by 
withdrawing  the  excess-profits  tax  would  be 
committing  a  crime  against  every  last  pastry 
cook  and  hat-check  girl.  And  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  millions  of  small  peo- 
ple in  the  sleeping  and  eating  industry  are 
consiuners. 

It  could  be  said  that  by  now  American 
business  doesn't  need  to  be  stimulated  by 
high  taxes  to  know  enough  to  get  out  a  good 
catalog  or  send  its  executives  to  a  useful 
business  convention.  We  ought  to  have  a 
set  of  values,  it  can  be  argued,  that  should 
operate  on  merit  and  not  through  tax  in- 
centives. 

But  economics  is  not  an  exact  science,  nor 
are  human  beings  infallible.  Every  business- 
man is  enormously  stimulated  by  the  bar- 
gain he  gets  when  he  spends  profit  money 
under  today's  tax  structure.  He  even  gives 
more  to  charity  because  of  it,  so  that  not 
only  would  business  suffer,  but  educational 
and  eleemosynary  causes  as  well,  if  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  were  allowed  to  die.  The  end 
of  the  tax  might  be  a  death  blow  to  colleges, 
which  are  now  struggling  with  lower  enroll- 
ments and  higher  costs. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  fact 
that  the  exoess-proflts  tax  is  inflationary  be- 
cause it  stimulates  so  much  buying,  but  X 
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think  there  Is  a  difference  between  spending 
at  consumer  level  and  cash  handouts  at  In- 
vestment levels. 

The  end  of  the  excess-profits  tax  would 
increase  dividends  to  stockholders,  but  this 
makes  money  rise  to  the  top,  while  money 
spent  at  operating  level  keeps  everybody 
working  and  buying  their  daily  needs.  Be- 
sides, the  policy  of  wanting  more  dividends 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  is  self-con- 
suming. When  the  consumer  is  out  of  funds, 
dividends  (and  they  are  quite  handsome 
now  if  you  read  the  stock-market  quota- 
tions)   will   cease   altogether. 

While  he  is  playing  golf  in  Georgia.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  may  get  a  chance  to  think. 
And  while  he  is  thinking,  he  might  think 
over  what  he  would  do  to  the  country  if  he 
did  not  do  everything  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  end  of  the  excess  profits  tax. 


Red  Ckiaa's  Secret  Weapon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22.  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Rkcord  this  article  writ- 
ten by  Victor  Lasky,  well-known  journal- 
ist and  specialist  on  communism,  taken 
from  the  Freeman  of  April  20.  He  closes 
the  article  with  these  thought-provok- 
ing words: 

The  really  big  racketeers  in  the  drug 
field  are  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
their  Russian  masters. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Rtd  CnntA'a  Sbcret  Weapon 

(by  Victor  Lasky) 

Mrs.  Ollle  Hayes,  a  relief  clerk  In  the 
post  office  at  Penryn,  Calif.,  was  sorting  out 
the  days  mall  not  so  long  ago  when  she 
came  across  a  suspicious-looking  package. 
It  was — or  it  appeared  to  be — a  collection 
of  magazines  mailed  from  Hong  Kong.  The 
package  was  addressed  to  one  Tommy  Gee 
care  of  general  delivery.  Mrs.  Hayes  had 
never  heard  of  anyone  by  that  name,  and 
the  magazines  themselves  were  an  odd  as- 
sortment— old  Issues  of  American  maga- 
Elncs.  apparently  picked  at  random.  Why 
should  anyone  in  Hong  Kong  be  mailing 
these  to  America,  where  they  could  be  ob- 
tained easily  enough  from  second-hand 
dealers?  Acting  on  a  growing  suspicion, 
Mrs.  Hayes  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
postal  authorities,  who  decided  to  take  a 
close  look. 

Upon  examination,  they  found  the  pages 
had  been  cut  out  of  the  magazines  and  a 
small  cardboard  box  substituted.  The  box 
contained  656  grains  of  heroin — about  »100.- 
000  worth,  according  to  underworld  prices. 
The  Federal  narcotics  agents  were  Immedi- 
ately alerted.  When  Tommy  Gee  showed  up 
for  his  package,  he  was  arrested;  his  name,  of 
course,  turned  out  to  be  a  phony.  The 
narcotics  agents  soon  determined  that  the 
heroin  had  come  from  an  old,  familiar 
source— an  International  Communist  ring 
centered  In  Peking,  capital  of  Red  China,' 
and  headed  by  a  mysterious  character  named 
Po  Yl-po.  alias  Heku  Itsu  Pa. 

This  particular  heroin  shipment  was  only 
one  of  hundreds  pouring  out  of  Red  China  In 
recent  years,  heavy  seizures  of  the  stuff  be- 
ing made  In  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
A  favorite  means  of  shipping  narcotics  Is  to 
smuggle  the  stuff  aboard  United  States 
planes  and  ships  carrying  troops  to  avoid 
rigid  customs  Inspection,     In  1951,  for  in- 


stance, more  than  $100,000  worth  of  dope  was 
discovered  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  when 
the  battleship  reached  the  States  from  Yoko- 
hama. And  when  Honolulu  narcotics  agents 
caught  a  woman  disembarking  with  a  load 
of  heroin  in  here  brassiere,  that,  observed 
Narcotics  Commissioner  Harry  Ansllnger, 
was  "a  new  type  of  Communist  front." 

Our  narcotics  men  now  have  a  good  idea 
of  what  the  Chinese  Reds  are  up  to.  When 
the  Reds  seized  China,  they  also  seized  the 
world's  largest  facilities  for  producing  opium, 
from  which  heroin  and  morphine  are  made. 
The  Chinese  Natlonalista  had  made  frantic, 
but  not  very  successful  efforts  to  cut  down 
opium  trade.  The  Reds,  however,  seized  on 
opium  as  a  major  source  of  income  for  their 
vast  war  machine.  How  successful  they're 
been  can  be  seen  from  official  United  States 
reports — for  instance,  testimony  before  the 
Kefauver  committee  and  the  official  report  to 
the  President  of  the  Narcotics  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department— that  "the  Korean  war 
has  been  financed  solely  from  the  sale  of 
Illicit  narcotics." 

sovixT  inflxunck  seen 
United  States  intelligence  now  believes 
that  the  Peking  drugs  operation  directed  by 
the  Red  Central  Financial  and  Economic 
Committee,  headed  by  Po  Yl-po,  Is  actually 
under  direct  Soviet  supervision.  Po  Yl-po  Is 
becoming  an  increasingly  powerful  figure  in 
the  Red  regime.  He  writes  lengthy  articles 
for  the  Cominform  newspaper  on  "the  great 
achievements  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China."  He  recently  declared  blandly  In  one 
of  them  that  "In  the  last  3  years,  we  have 
liquidated  more  than  2  million  bandits. 
Bandits  are  nonexistent  In  China  now,  and 
the  social  order  has  become  stable  as  never 
before." 

The  stablest  Industry  In  Red  China  Is  drug 
production,  whose  every  operation  Po  Yl-i>o's 
committee  directs — from  the  planting  of  the 
opium  poppy  to  the  manufacture  of  heroin 
In  the  east,  mainly  In  Tientsin.  Under  his 
supervision,  the  planting  has  become  big 
business,  with  production  corps  and  distri- 
bution control  offices  establUhed  In  each 
province.  Communist  Army  veterans,  poor 
farmers,  and  tenants,  are  organized  Into  the 
production  corps.  Wearing  black  uniforms, 
they  work  from  the  seeding  season,  which 
starts  around  the  beginning  of  September 
(Pal  Lu,  or  "White  Dew,"  in  the  Chinese 
farmers'  almanac)  until  the  harvest  season 
early  in  April  (Chang  Ming,  or  "pure  bright- 
ness"). In  some  parts  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  Nationalist  intelligence, 
the  Reds  have  systematically  assigned  a 
quota  of  5.000  acres  per  county  to  the  pro- 
duction of  opium,  which  the  dUtributlon 
control  office  then  ships  to  the  coast,  where 
it  is  processed  into  heroin — sometimes 
morphine — or  sold  to  licensed  smugglers. 
In  Shanghai  and  Nanking  today,  7  ounces 
of  opium  arc  worth  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Operating  out  of  Nanking,  Po  Yl-po  has 
upward  of  4.000  trained  Communist  pushers 
working  to  get  narcotics  abroad,  where  the 
stuff  can  be  converted  into  cash  and  ulti- 
mately into  war  materials.  The  Japanese 
Reds  work  closely  with  him.  Japan.  In  fact, 
has  often  been  one  of  the  first  stops  for  the 
heroin  In  Its  trip  westward;  and  the  Japanese 
Welfare  Ministry  now  knows  that  the  coun- 
try's Red  leaders,  who  went  underground 
several  years  ago.  are  financing  their  activi- 
ties through  their  "take"  from  opium 
smuggling.  The  Japanese  estimate  that  the 
Chinese  Reds  pour  a  full  ton  of  pure  heroin 
Into  Japan  every  year,  which  not  only  helps 
to  build  up  Red  China's  skimpy  dollar  re- 
serve, but — more  alarming — helps  to  under- 
mine United  Nations  troops. 

DRUG   ADDICTION    AMONG    UNTrXD   STATES   TROOPS 

How  many  American  boys  in  Korea  have 
become  drug  addicts  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. When  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Far  East,  he  re- 
ported that  'a  frightfully  high  number"  of 
United  States  troops  had  become  drug  ad- 


dicts. The  Catholic  prelate  said  he  had 
learned  of  the  problem  from  Army  physi- 
cians, adding  that  "the  toll  narcotics  are 
taking  on  our  boys  Is  frightfully  high  per- 
centagewise." During  World  War  I,  he 
pointed  out.  such  cases  were  nonexistent. 
Shortly  after  Cardinal  Spiellman  reported 
these  alarming  facts.  United  States  autnori- 
tles  at  Seoul  announced  that  from  12  to  15 
United  States  soldiers,  marines,  and  airmen 
were  being  courtmartlaled  each  month  in 
Korea  on  narcotics  charges.  Most  of  the  of- 
fenders. It  was  disclosed,  had  picked  up  the 
habit  in  Korea,  where  narcotics  are  cheap 
and  easy  to  buy. 

Our  troops  face  a  similar  situation  In 
Japan.  According  to  radio  corresjxjndent 
John  Rich,  more  than  40  United  States  mili- 
tary men  are  tried  each  month  on  dope 
charges.  What  makes  the  situation  even 
more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  unlike  the 
sugared,   adulterated   heroin   pushed  In   the 

American    market,    the   Far    East   product 

wholesaled  by  Red  agents — packs  a  dizzying 
wallop  that  Jolts  the  user  Into  addiction  al- 
most from  the  start. 

According  to  Japanese  narcotics  agents, 
who  work  closely  with  American  authorities, 
most  of  the  dope  of  Red  origin  U  pushed 
in  the  vicinity  of  American  Army  camps  and 
air  bases  by  prostitutes,  cab  drivers,  and  oc- 
casionally a  GI  out  to  make  a  fast  buck.  The 
Japanese  agents  are  doing  a  good  Job  trying 
to  smash  the  Chinese  dope  rings,  but  they 
themselves  estimate  their  seizures  at  no 
more  than  2  percent  of  the  narcotics  smug- 
gled In  from  behind  the  bamboo  curtain 
Nevertheless,  in  the  past  5  years,  arrests  of 
Japanese  for  dealing  in  narcotics  of  Chinese 
origin  have  increased  from  virtually  none 
to  about  2.000.  Some  of  these  arresU  have 
been  highly  revealing.  The  local  Red  chief 
In  Kyushu,  for  instance,  was  apprehended  by 
Japanese  police.  Under  police  questioning 
he  traced  the  Red  ring  right  back  to  North 
Korea,  and  ultimately  to  China.  His  report 
on  North  Korean  smuggling  was  confirmed 
and  later  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  Japanese  Red 
named  Aklro  Ito,  who  was  picked  up  on  » 
smuggling  ship  and  who  later  escaped. 

Iklro  Ito's  case  dramatizes  who  Is  behind 
the  drug  racket.  This  Japanese  Red  deserted 
the  army  to  Join  the  Chinese  Reds  In  Man- 
churia at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  was 
trained  to  serve  as  a  courier  for  the  Jap- 
anese Communists.  Later  he  received  Com- 
munist  political  training  in  China,  and  stUl 
later  he  was  in  charge  of  posting  Red  hand- 
bills and  raising  funds  In  Rashln.  North 
Korea.  In  September  1950  he  smuggled  a 
Communist  leader  back  from  Japan  to  China 
along  with  textiles,  dynamite,  and  lenses.  In 
exchange  for  drugs  he  had  brought  to  Japan. 
It  was  during  this  operation  that  Aklro  Ito 
was  caught— but  he  escaped  In  time  to  com- 
plete his  mission.  He  is  now  back  In  Rashln 
near  the  Soviet  border.  His  current  position 
Is  almost  as  high  as  Po  Yl-po's  In  the  druir 
racket. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  TONS   OF  OPIUM   SOLD 

The  first  official  hint  of  the  Chinese  Red 
plans  to  turn  their  narcotics  Into  money 
came  in  1950  when  they  tried  to  exchange 
large  quantities  of  opium  for  American  cot- 
ton, but  were  told  by  this  country  to  forget 
it.  Next  they  approached  the  British  firm 
of  Imperial  Chemicals,  Ltd..  in  Hong  Kong, 
with  a  really  fabulous  offer.  They  were,  said 
the  Reds,  prepared  to  sell  a  good  500  tons  of 
opium  and  to  guarantee  the  buyer  safe  and 
speedy  delivery.  The  British  turned  down 
the  offer  and  notified  the  United  Nations  of 
the  facts. 

Five  h\wdred  tons  of  opium  is  enough  to 
supply  the  enth^  world's  demand  for  drugs 
for  medical  and  research  purposes  for  15 
months.  Until  the  Reds  made  the  offer,  no 
one  had  suspected  that  they — or  anyone 
else— had  opium  in  such  huge  quantities, 
ready  to  be  shipped  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Army  counterintelligence  and  the  United 
States  Narcotics  Commission  (which  has  iU 


own  agents  In  the  Par  East)  were  alerted  to 
the  possibUity  that  the  fieds  would  try  to 
smuggle  the  stuff,  worth  about  910  million 
in  tlie  open  market,  priceless  In  the  under- 
world market.  It  was  too  big  a  source  at 
income  for  the  Reds  to  ovsrlook. 

How  much  of  the  600  tins  was  smuggled 
into  the  free  world  will  probably  never  be 
known.  But  the  U.  N.  Permanent  Central 
Opiiun  Board,  which  Is  responsible  under 
iiiteriiatlonal  treaties  for  policed  world  trade 
in  narcotics,  recently  di^iclosed  that  this 
huge  opium  stock  was  call}UEly  sold  to  ped- 
dlers in  Hong  Kong  and  spread  throughout 
the  world.  Some  of  It  has  even  been  traced 
to  the  streets  of  Lea  Angeles  and  New  York. 
The  fact  that  In  1951  on.y  22.8  tons  out  of 
an  estimated  500  tons  of  raw  opium  dumped 
on  the  illegal  market  were  lelzed  by  interna- 
tional law-enforcement  iiuthorltles  lllus- 
trates  the  Inadequacy  of  the  existing  nar- 
cnics-control  system  set  up  by  world  powers. 
To  what  extent  the  Chinese  Reds  have  prof- 
ited from  such  vicious  deals  may  never  be 
known,  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  are  operat- 
Ing  a  business  with  unlimited  potentlaL 

The  United  States  has  formally  accused 
China  before  the  United  Nations  of  smug- 
gling dope  for  profit.  Testifying  before  the 
V.  N.  Commission  on  NarcDtic  Drugs,  Com- 
missioner Ansllnger  cited  in'apbic  and  har- 
rcwlng  details  of  a  well-oi-ganlzed,  efficient 
Communist  drug  ring  oijeratlng  on  an  inter- 
nitional  bar.is  out  of  Red  China.  He  told  of 
t;ie  arrests  of  Red  smuggle)  on  a  worldwid* 
bssls — even  down  to  the  tddress  on  Luck 
etreet.  In  Tientsin,  heroin  distribution  cen- 
ter. He  described  the  Japanese  smuggling 
operation,  and  the  systematic,  concerted  Red 
c;«mpaign  to  undermine  the  morale  of  United 
Nations  troops  in  the  Far  i:ast. 

"There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about 
it."  a  high  U.  N.  narcotics  official  told  the 
writer.  "The  biggest  narcotics  gang  In  the 
wcrid  Is  not  run  by  Lucky  Luciano  or  by  the 
Ma -la  or  by  any  of  those  outfits  Amerlcaiu 
hear  so  much  about  in  the  newspapers.  The 
really  big  racketeers  in  the  drug  field  are  the 
Chinese  Communists — and  their  Russian 
mastera." 
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hope  that  when  the  Senate  takes  up  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  it 
^1  act  to  restore  the  35,000  housing 
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President  BcBJamu  Harrison  and  Onr 
Coonlry's  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 


The  Ittdspendent  OSces  Appropriation 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  liEMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE.ESENTATTVB3 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1953 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
supported  all  phases  of  t  le  housing  pro- 
gram and  voted  for  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949. 

ITie  housing  situation  Is  very  critical 
In  many  localities  tliroughout  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  this  legisla- 
tion cutting  the  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic and  low-cost  housing  in  critical 
areas,  it  should  provide  additional  means 
to  enable  thousands  of  defense  workers 
and  returning  veterans  to  buy  or  rent 
hemes  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Republicans  are  raying  they  are 
not  ending  the  slum-clearance  and 
housing  program— they  are  simply  sus- 
pending it  for  a  year.  This  is  a  cheap 
f ubteifuge.  If  the  public-housing  pro- 
gram is  cut  out  this  year,  it  will  be  cut 
out  permanently.  A  pubUc-housing 
program  is  essential  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  very  low  income  groups  and  I 


OF  XNDIANa 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 
Saturday.  April  25,  1953 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "President  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Our  Country's  Flag,"  reprinted  from 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
magazine,  November  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

P««sn>nrr  Benjamin  HAmisoM  and  Oxm 

COUNTBT'S  FlAO 

(By  Harry  J.  Sievers,  S.  J.) 

When  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  23d  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  (1889-93)  retired 
from  office,  he  was,  as  he  wrote  to  a  colleague, 
"very  thoroughly  worn  out  with  the  care  of 
my  public  life  and  the  sorrows  of  my  per- 
sonal life." 

StUl  smitten  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Carrie  Steott  Harrison,  the  weary  ex-President 
drew  some  consolation  by  confiding  to  a 
friend:  "I  did  try  to  make  the  administra- 
tion thoroughly  American  and  hope  that 
something  was  done  to  develop  an  Increased 
love  of  the  flag  at  home  and  an  Increased 
respect  for  It  abroad." 

Three  generations  later  our  country  knows 
that  his  hope  was  not  in  vain.  Old  Glory, 
flying  dally  from  atop  our  public  institu- 
tions and  our  schools,  bears  testimony  to 
the  gallant  spirit  who  first  requested  that 
the  flag  should  take  its  place  with  the  Bible 
In  every  American  home  and  public  institu- 
tion. It  was  perhaps,  only  natural  that  a 
patriotic  Instinct  should  have  inspired  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  to  make  a  request  so  typically 
American. 

Descendant  of  an  Important  family  that 
had  always  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
making  of  America,  President  Harrison  was 
ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  should 
live  up  to  the  great  traditions  that  had  been 
established.  His  great-grandfather,  also  a 
Benjamin  Harrison,  came  from  a  long  line 
of  Virginia  Burgesses,  and  his  fame  was  se- 
cure when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. HU  grandfather,  William  Hen- 
ry Harrison,  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  left  his 
mark  on  America,  though  his  term  as  ninth 
President  was  short-lived.  This  Benjamin, 
however,  was  wise  enough  to  realize  that 
ancestry  Itself  did  not  make  the  man,  and 
he  claimed  no  credit  on  that  score.  He 
struck  out  on  his  own  and  rapidly  grew 
large  with  the  knowledge  of  America's  past 
and  the  bright  promise  of  its  future. 

Successfully  he  compiled  a  record  of  steady 
achievement.  As  a  young  lawyer  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indiana  bar  through 
untiring  industry,  unusual  intellectual  abU- 
Ity,  and  a  constant  adherence  to  the  best  . 
legal  traditions  of  his  State.  In  the  Union 
Army,  with  no  previous  military  experience, 
he  displayed  an  aptitude  for  leadership  that 
won  for  him  a  brigadier  general's  commis- 
sion. It  was  during  the  torrid  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  that  he  first  showed  a  personal 
magnetism  that  made  men  follow  him  with- 
out question  and  that  transformed  his  regi- 


ment Into  one  oT  the  best  disciplined  units  la 
the  armies  of  the  West. 

Preceding  this  progress  was  an  earlier  rec- 
ord of  academic  excellence.  At  Miami  Uni- 
versity Harrison  had  revealed  intellectual 
gifts  far  above  the  average,  and  his  assiduous 
ctudy  of  Uw  while  residing  In  CinclnnaU 
provided  him  with  the  background  for  a 
legal  career.  He  married  early  and  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  winning  Carrie  L.  Scott, 
a  wile  who  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of 
an  Ideal  helpmate.  Together  they  rose  to 
prominence  in  the  land  they  loved. 

From  a  briefless  barrister  in  1854,  Hani- 
•on  grew  rapidly.  Perhaps  the  most  singular 
thing  about  him  was  his  capacity  for  im- 
provement. In  1889  he  entered  the  White 
House.  As  America's  march  king.  John 
Philip  Sousa,  has  remarked,  "few  intellectual 
giants  have  graced  the  Presidency,  but  Bea 
Harrison  was  one  of  them." 

Carrie  Harrison  grew  also,  but  she  never 
left  behind  the  charm  and  grace  cultivated 
in  her  co-ed  days  at  Oxford.  Ohio.  In  1889, 
as  wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper,  she  as- 
sumed most  graciously  her  responsibilities 
as  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  In  this  position 
also  she  became  the  seventh  charter  member 
in  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  first  president  general. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  as  Centennial  Presi- 
dent, and  Caroline  Harrison,  as  First  Lady, 
niade  their  tremendous  but  as  yet  little- 
known  contribution  to  American  patriotism. 
Together  they  planted  the  flag  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen 
First  by  PresidentUl  order.  Old  Glory  waved 
high  above  the  executive  departments  and 
over  the  White  House;  then  by  sxiggestlon 
and  appeal,  our  country's  banner  was  lifted 
over  every  public  school  and  educational 
institution  throughout  the  land. 

The  story  behind  the  inauguration  of  thia 
patriotic  custom  is  as  compelling  as  it  is  In- 
teresting. Its  authenticity  Is  as  certain  as 
the  flags  that  wave  today,  it  is  the  story 
which  began  with  an  Impromptu  address  by 
President  Harrison  on  April  30,  188C,  the  Na- 
tion's 100th  birthday. 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion,  Harrison  by  a  brief 
address  won  thj  hearts  of  his  hearers.  This 
centennial  celebration  of  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  President  of  the 
United  States  began  actually  on  April  29, 
1889,  in  New  York,  and  the  attending  demon- 
stration was  both  grand  and  magnificent. 
The  events  of  the  day  were  as  far  as  possible 
similar  to  those  witnessed  100  years  before 
when  Washington  came  from  Ellzabethport 
to  New  York  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution  and  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities of  Chief  Executive. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  reenacted 
Washington's  role  In  every  way.  He  came 
from  Ellzabethport  to  New  York,  as  did  Wash- 
ington, was  rowed  to  the  foot  of  Wall  Street 
by  representatives  of  the  Marine  Society 
which  performed  the  same  service  for  Wash- 
ington, was  welcomed  to  the  city  as  was 
Washington,  and  participated  In  ballroom 
festivities  the  same  as  Washington  did. 

THX    FLAO    AND    A   BPIErrnAI.   THOUGHT 

Nine  years  after  this  momentous  celebra- 
tion of  AprU  30.  1889,  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Jesse  Benton  Fremont,  wife  of  John 
Charles  Fremont,  first  Republican  candidate  * 
for  the  Presidency  In  1856,  ex-Presldent  Har- 
rison revealed  the  Inside  story  "of  the  lifting 
of  the  flag  over  the  schoolhouse."  "Perhaps," 
Harrison  vnrote  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  "you  would 
be  Interested  to  know  how  I  came  to  connect 
the  flag  and  the  schoolhouse?" 

Then  followed  the  ex -President's  own  ver- 
sion: 

"During  the  clebratlon  of  the  centennial 
of  Washington's  inauguration  at  New  York 
I  was  landed  from  a  Government  vessel  at 
the  Battery  and  rode  up  Broadway  to  Madi- 
scm  Square.    AU  the  store  signs  and  all  the 
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show  windows  were  covered  with  the  flag. 
There  was  not  a  suggestion  of  commerce 
upon  the  whole  route.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  what  should  be  done  with  these 
flags  when  the  parade  Is  over;  and  at  the 
banquet  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
I  made  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be 
taken  to  the  schoolhouses. 

"I  think  the  children  should  be  taught 
and  we  should  all  remember  that  the  flag 
Is  not  simply  a  war  sign  but  an  emblem  of 
government." 

As  the  former  President  wrote  those  lines 
he  had  before  him  the  well-merited  tribute 
of  Mrs.  Fremont:  "Perhaps  you  do  not  realize 
how  great  a  part  in  patriotism  you  had  in 
ordering  our  flag  to  go  up  on  all  public 
schools.  The  dally  Impression  on  young  re- 
ceptive minds  makes  this  a  preclo\u  habit — 
the  Nation's  daily  prayer — and  3rou  are  see- 
ing some  of  the  results.  Long  after  they  are 
grown — and  we  have  passed  away,  your 
thought  will  continue  Its  silent  teaching." 

Mrs.  Fremont  then  living  through  the 
Spanish-American  War,  could  write  to  Harri- 
son: "It  (the  flag)  gladdens  me  every  time 
I  see  it  against  the  sky" — 

Many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  meteor  in  the  sky. 

"And  it  has  many  meanings  already  to 
these  young  people.  They  put  it  half  mast 
for  the  Maine,  and  ran  it  up  high  for  Dewey. 
But  It  is  theirs — in  ill  or  good  fortune  to  be 
lifted,  or  waved  In  happy  triumph — always 
their  own,  belonging  to  their  early  days  of 
glad  enthusiasm  •  •  •.  One  sometimes 
doubts  himself.  No  doubt  can  cloud  this 
beautiful  act  of  yours." 

On  that  momentous  occasion  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  centennial  crowd  in  New  York 
neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  crossed  Harri- 
son's mind.  To  other  speakers  he  left  the 
pleasant  task  of  reviewing  the  wonderful 
physical  expansion.  For  himself,  in  keeping 
with  his  deeply  religious  nature,  he  chose 
to  speak  on  the  moral  Import  of  the  moment. 
To  the  toast,  "The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," came  his  easy,  spontaneous  reply. 

Substituting  "Our  Country"  for  the  longer 
title,  he  passed  over  in  silence  the  material 
welfare  of  42  States  and  7  Territories,  a  grow- 
ing population  and  an  amazlng<  record  of 
expansion.  Bather,  this  President,  who  be- 
gan each  day  of  his  life  on  bis  knees,  ad- 
dressed himself  immediately  to  those  lofty 
sentiments  and  moral  principles  which  for 
him  concretized  the  life  of  Washington  and 
the  lives  of  every  patriotic  son  of  Washington. 
"It  Is,"  began  Harrison,  "a  spiritual 
thought  that  Is  in  our  minds.  I  have  great 
pleasure  In  believing  that  love  of  country  h^ 
been  intensified  in  many  hearts  here,  not 
only  to  you  who  might  be  called,  and  some 
of  whom  have  been  called  to  witness  your  love 
for  the  flag  upon  battleflelds  by  sea  and 
land,  and  in  these  homes  among  these  fair 
women  who  look  down  upon  us  tonight,  and 
children  who  mingled  their  biting  cries  with 
the  hofirse  acclaims  of  men  as  we  moved 
along  your  streets  today." 

An  editorial  writer  for  the  Independent, 
a  New  York  newspaper,  captured  Harrison's 
deep  Joy  at  the  fact  that  during  3  days  of 
celebration  "the  Insignia  of  trade  had  been 
covered  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  that  great 
thoroughfare  of  trade  had  been  closed  to 
0uslness,  because  something  higher  than 
business  was  in  our  hearts;  and  thai;  the  flag 
had  been  carried  into  the  very  heart  of  Wall 
Street."  To  Harrison  this  was  a  signal  that 
"the  love  of  country  had  been  Intensified," 
and  that  "patriotism  was  blown  into  a  holler 
flame  in  many  hearts." 

With  his  eye  turned  to  an  everlasting  to- 
morrow, Harrison  reiterated  his  wish,  a  wish 
that  has  long  since  become  «  national  cus- 
tom. 

"The  bunting  with  which  you  have  covered 
your  walls,  these  patriotic  Inscriptions  must 
go  down,  and  the  wagework  and  trade  be 
resumed  here. 


"May  I  not  ask  you  to  carry  those  inscrip- 
tions that  now  hang  on  the  walls  into  your 
homes,  into  the  schools  of  your  city,  into  all 
your  great  institutions  where  children  at- 
tend, and  teach  them  that  the  eye  of  the 
young  and  old  may  look  upon  the  flag  as  one 
of  the  familiar  objects  of  every  American." 

In  his  plea  to  make  the  flag  a  familiar 
adornment  of  the  American  home.  Harrison 
asked:  "Have  we  not  learned  that  not  stocks 
or  bonds  or  stately  houses  or  lands  or  the 
produce  of  the  mill  Is  our  country?  It  is  the 
spiritual  thought  that  is  in  our  minds.  It 
is  the  flag  and  what  It  stands  for." 

TOE  siGNnncANCz  or  otm  flag 

"And  what  does  it  stand  for?"  The  Presi- 
dent assured  his  audience  that  it  stands  for 
"its  glorious  history;  Its  firesides  and  homes; 
the  high  thoughts  that  are  in  the  heart,  born 
of  the  Inspiration  which  comes  by  the  story 
of  the  fathers,  the  martyrs  to  liberty;  the 
graveyards  into  which  our  careful  country 
has  gathered  the  unconscious  dust  of  those 
who  have  died;  the  virtues,  not  of  war  only, 
but  still  more  of  peace." 

Then  Harrison  concluded  his  Impromptu 
remarks  by  recounting  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  patriotism  symbolized  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  namely,  "to  elevate  the  morals  of 
our  people;  to  hold  up  the  law  as  that  sacred 
thing  which,  like  the  ark  of  Ood  of  old,  might 
not  be  touched  by  Irreverent  hands;  to  frown 
up>on  every  attempt  to  Jlsplace  its  suprem- 
acy; to  unite  our  people  in  all  that  makes 
heme  pure  and  honorable,  as  well  as  to  give 
our  energies  in  the  direction  of  our  material 
advancement — these  services  we  may  render, 
and  out  of  this  great  demonstration  do  we 
not  all  feel  like  reconsecrating  ourselves  to 
the  love  and  service  of  our  country?" 

The  memories  of  New  York  celebration  had 
not  grown  cold  before  President  Harrison 
gave  another  public  demonstration  of  his 
deep  devotion  to  the  flag.  In  Baltimore  on 
September  9,  1889,  there  was  a  wonderful 
parade  held  In  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  bomtMU-d- 
ment  of  Fort  McHenry  and  the  writing  of 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  In  the  company 
of  two  Cabinet  members  Harrison  was  es- 
corted from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  reviewing  platform,  the 
President  stood  on  his  feet  for  4  solid 
hours.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  endurance 
dictated  by  the  love  of  the  flag  and  the  flag- 
covered  floats  which  passed  the  stand  inces- 
santly. He  gave  proof  through  the  day  that 
his  heart  had  been  In  every  word  of  his 
memorable  address  at  New  York. 

From  AprU  14  to  May  15.  1891,  President 
Harrison  made  a  famous  trip  through  the 
South  and  West.  By  train  he  journeyed  from 
Washington  through  the  South,  thence  west 
to  the  coast,  thence  north  to  Seattle,  and 
thence  back  through  the  Prairie  States,  the 
Middle  West,  and  so  to  Washington  again, 
visiting  en  route  States  just  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  Territories  soon  to  be  admitted, 
speaking  everywhere  to  large  enthusiastic 
crowds,  and  seeing  everywhere  evidence  of 
the  enormous  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
United  States.  Rapidity  of  travel  Illus- 
trated strikingly  how  much  America  had 
changed;  but  even  more  gratifying  to  Harri- 
son was  the  undeniable  fact  that  from  coast 
to  coast  America  had  become  one  Nation 
united  under  the  flag  of  the  Union.  He  rose 
to  the  occasion,  as  his  patriotism,  wisdom 
and  truly  remarkable  abilities  were  clearly 
revealed  In  an  unprecedented  series  of 
speeches — 142  in  all.  most  of  them  Im- 
promptu, and  no  2  alike — which  he  de- 
livered to  all  sorts  of  crowds  and  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions  during  his  month's  jour- 
ney. 

Highlighting  almost  every  address,  lengthy 
or  brief,  was  his  appeal  for  unlimited  devo- 
tion to  the  flag.  To  the  people  of  Tennessee 
he  could  say;  "I  am  glad  that  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  oiir  people,  without  any 


regard  to  past  differences,  we  have  once  and 
forever  struck  hands  upon  the  proposition 
that  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Bay  of  California,  there 
shall  be  one  flag  and  one  Constitution." 
(Great  cheering.]  "I  rejoice  to  see  In  the 
hands  of  the  children  here  that  banner  of 
■glory  which  ts  the  symbol  of  our  greatness 
and  the  promise  of  our  security  •  •  •  the 
story  that  it  brings  to  us  from  the  time  of 
its  adoption  as  our  national  emblem  is  one 
In  which  we  may  all  find  Instruction  and  In- 
spiration. It  Is  the  flag  of  the  free."  This 
message  was  repeated  In  dlflerent  words 
throughout  Virginia.  Georgia.  Alabama,  Ark- 
ansas, Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

To  Callfornlans  he  was  no  less  direct  and 
forceful  when  speaking  about  the  American 
influence.  "The  American  sentiment  and 
feeling  were  never  more  controlling  than 
now;  and  I  do  not  use  this  term  In  the  nar- 
row sense  of  native  American,  but  to  em- 
brace all  loyal  citizens,  whether  native  born 
or  adopted,  who  have  the  love  of  the  flag  In 
their  hearts."  To  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco he  was  candid:  "You,  in  California,  full 
of  pride  and  satlefactlon  with  the  greatness 
of  your  State,  will  always  set  above  It  the 
greater  glory  and  the  greater  citizenship 
which  our  flag  symbolizes." 

At  Grant's  Pass,  Medford,  Dreg..  General 
Harrison  spoke  moet  cordially  to  comrades 
and  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  old  flag  you  took  to  the  field 
and  brought  home  In  honor  Is  still  held  in 
honor  among  you.  It  Is  a  beautiful  emblem 
of  a  great  government.  We  ought  to  teach 
our  children  to  love  It  and  regard  It  as  a 
sacred  thing,  a  thing  for  which  men  have 
died  and  for  which  men  will  die.  •  •  •  It 
is  this  flag  that  represents  us  on  the  sea  and 
in  foreign  countries,  It  Is  under  this  flag 
that  our  navies  sail  and  our  armies  march.** 

I   PLEDGE    ALLEGUNCE   TO   TKX— 

During  the  twilight  of  Harrison's  adminis- 
tration his  crusade  for  our  country's  flag 
met  with  success.  In  Boston.  Francis  Bel- 
lamy, an  editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion, 
wrote  the  original  pledge  of  allegiance:  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands;  one  nation  Indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  That 
draft  was  written  In  August  1892.  Soon  the 
pledge  was  changed  to  read  "the  flag  of  the 
United  States,"  with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  "of  America."  Harrison  rejoiced  to  not* 
that  it  was  first  repeated  at  exercises  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day.  1892. 

That  same  October.  Mrs.  Harrison  died  In 
the  White  House,  and  a  few  months  later  the 
President  retired  to  private  life,  reechoing 
the  motto  of  his  tenure  in  the  White  House: 
"I  did  try  to  make  the  administration  thor- 
oughly American  and  hope  that  something 
was  done  to  devAop  an  increased  love  of  the 
flag  at  home  and  an  Increased  respect  for  It 
abroad."  Could  he  help  but  rejoice  today? 
As  one  authority  on  the  flag  has  phrased  it. 
"perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  solemn 
significance  of  the  flag  to  the  rank  and  flle 
of  America  Is  found  In  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance  that  Is  repeated  dally 
by  millions  assembled  In  schools,  conven- 
tions, luncheon  gatherings.  In  short,  wher- 
ever true  Americans  congregate." 

If  it  Is  true  that  "a  thoughtful  mind  when 
It  sees  a  nation's  flag,  sees  not  the  flag,  but 
the  nation  Itself,"  how  great  must  be  the 
pride  of  every  true  American  today!  When 
we  see  our  flag  today,  we  Instinctively  see  it 
as  Washington  and  Harrison  saw  it — a  sym- 
bol of  liberty  and  freedom  to  all  who  live 
beneath  It.  Therefore,  to  Washington  and 
to  Harrison,  his  centennial  successor,  this 
Nation  owes  unending  gratitude  for  the  love 
and  the  patriotism,  symbolized  by  our  flag, 
that  burns  in  free  American  hearts  today. 
Harrison  raised  the  flag  over  the  schoolhouse. 
but  be  also  planted  it  In  the  schoolboy's 
heart. 
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Farminf  for  Today  or  Tomorrow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  a  speech  by  James 
Hoepker  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, which  was  adjudged  the  winner  in 
a  sectional  contest  in  Illinois.  The 
speech  entitled  "Farming  for  Today  or 
Tomorrow"  follows: 

Recently  the  farmers  In  my  area  met  to 
discuss  price  parity  and  price  supports. 
Recommendations  were  then  sent  to  their 
Representative  in  Congress  as  to  what  poli- 
cies they  desired  him  to  follow  In  his  sup- 
port of  prices  of  farm  products.  A  large 
crowd    of    interested    farmers    was    present. 

A  few  weeks  before  this  time  a  countywlde 
soil-conservation  meeting'  was  held  at  the 
county  seat.  The  farmers  present  could  have 
been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Are  we.  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Interested  alone  In  present  price  problems  or 
are  we  Interested  in  the  heritage  that  some 
day  will  be  ours? 

Too  many  farmers  believe  that  any  pro- 
gram that  considers  anything  but  Immediate 
price  returns  is  none  of  their  concern.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  thpy  bell>>ve  that  any  such 
program  Is  a  visionary  program  that  they 
cannot  afford. 

Certain  questions  arise  In  this  discussion: 

First.  Should  not  the  farmer  be  Interested 
in  future  farm  prosperity  as  well  as  prosper- 
ity In  the  Immediate  pretent? 

Second.  Can  the  two  programs  that  repre- 
sent present  and  future  prosperity  be  carried 
out  at  the  same  time  and  return  a  fair  profit 
to  the  farmer? 

Third.  Does  the  consumer  have  an  Interest 
in  these  farm  problems? 

We  the  farmers  of  America  have  Inherited 
a  land,  the  fertUlty  of  which  has  never  been 
equaled  on  such  a  large  area  In  any  other 
country  on  earth.  But  It  Is  an  area  from 
which  much  of  the  original  fertility  has  been 
washed  away.  Reports  from  our  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  tell  us  that 
50  to  100  million  acres  of  our  land  has  been 
BO  eroded  as  to  be  worthless.  Reports  also 
show  that  of  the  original  9  inches  of  fertile 
top  soil,  scarce  6  Inches  remain.  These 
losses  have  been  due  to  the  cutting  down 
of  our  forests,  the  destruction  of  our  grass- 
lands and  a  general  lack  of  good  soil  man- 
ai^ement  that  permitted  water  and  wind 
erosion  to  run  unchecked. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  pioneer  fore- 
fathers was  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soU. 
To  some  extent  soU  depletion  and  erosion 
were  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  better.  To  a  greater  extent  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  good  land 
seemed  inexhaustible  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  necessity  for  them  to  put  In  practice 
the  things  that  they  did  not  know  about 
sou  conservation.  Again,  farm  power  and 
farm  tools  were  far  Inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  time  and  conservation  farming  was 
expensive.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  land 
suffered  and  farmer  after  farmer  wore  out  a 
farm  In  the  east  and  moved  west  to  good 
land.  Buildings  feU  down  and  the  depleted 
farms  that  they  left  grew  up  to  briars  and 
scrub  timber,  and  were  gashed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  gullies,  washed  in  a  soil  no  longer 
able  to  protect  Itself  by  a  sufficient  growtb 
of  vegetation. 

Three  hundred  years  of  farming  practice 
In  these  United  States  oX  ours,  reads  as  a 
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report  of  the  greatest  waste  of  soU  resources 
In  the  world's  history. 

Our  forefathers  were  not  Interested  In  the 
future  of  farming,  at  least  not  interested 
enough  to  do  anything  about  It. 

This  Is  our  heritage.  We  the  Futtire 
Farmers  of  America  mtist  accept  it  as  we 
find  It — the  bad  along  with  the  good.  How- 
ever. It  may  not  be  too  late  to  repair  the 
damage.  Many  of  our  eroded  acres  can  be 
put  Into  timber  or  utUized  with  a  limited 
grassland  program.  Our  partially  wasted 
acres  may  be  reclaimed.  Our  better  lands 
may  be  made  more  productive. 

The  science  of  soU  testing  has  made  It  pos- 
sible to  determine  what  is  needed  to  bring 
back  our  soils  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
Our  own  university  with  its  sUff  of  soil  ex- 
perts and  Its  many  experiment  fields  has 
shown  us  how  the  job  may  be  done.  The 
interest  of  our  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments in  sou  conservation  Is  evidence  that 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  becoming  concerned 
about  ovu-  future  food  supply.  Their  inter- 
est predicts  a  new  era  in  agriculture. 

Conservation  farming,  with  the  necessary 
elements  of  fertility  added;  terraces,  strip 
cropping,  and  contouring  on  our  slopes,  to 
stop  erosion:  the  addlUon  of  organic  matter 
and  more  organic  matter  to  improve  soil 
tUth— these  are  the  tools  of  thU  newer  type 
of  agrlcultiu-e.  At  last  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  our  responsibility  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  who  wlU  till  our  acres  to 
feed  an  ever-increasing  population. 

Conservation  farming  pays.  When  all  the 
costs  of  repair  to  our  damaged  acres  are 
added  up  and  subtracted  from  the  Increased 
returns  from  the  Improved  land,  the  balance 
sheet  shows  an  increased  profit. 

For  example,  our  pasture-experiment  field 
at  Dlxon  Springs  and  soils  and  crops  field 
at  Brownstown  show  what  may  be  done  and 
done  profltably. 

The  two  programs,  that  represent — pros- 
perous present  and — prosperous  futiire,  run 
hand  In  hand.  The  prosperity  created  in 
the  present  by  soil  improvement  and  efficient 
management  carries  on  into  the  future  with 
a  promise  of  production  that  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  present. 

Improved  varieties,  soil  Improvement  ac- 
cording to  test,  efficient  soil  management,  a 
grassland  program,  woodland  management 
coupled  with  an  efficient  livestock  program, 
would  seem  to  push  the  question  of  hunger 
far  into  the  future. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
there  is  not  a  stenographer,  a  city  banker, 
or  a  factory  worker  anywhere  In  the  land 
who  Is  not  Interested  in  production  by  the 
farmer.  His  daily  bread  comes  from  the 
farm.  The  farmer  must  produce  and  pro- 
duce profltably  if  there  is  to  be  an  abundance 
of  food  for  all  the  people — If  we  are  able  to 
Increase  or  even  maintain  our  present  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Not  only  must  the  quantity  of  food  be 
maintained  but  the  quality  must  also  be 
improved.  Does  our  present  program  that 
increases  production  through  the  application 
of  the  big  four,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash 
and  calcium,  completely  satisfy  our  food  re- 
quirements? May  there  be  other  elements, 
minor  In  quantity  but  major  in  effect  that 
may  affect  our  health?  Why  is  it  that  there 
are  no  tooth  cavities  even  among  adults  In 
Deaf  Smith  County,  Tex..  whUe  the  teeth  of 
children  of  14  in  southern  Illinois  are  filled 
with  cavities  or  fillings?  Is  It  possible  that 
our  soils  are  losing  some  of  their  ability  to 
produce  food  that  will  guard  otir  health? 

Livestock  feed  companies  are  advertising 
feeds  that  contain  many  of  the  trace  ele- 
ments and  most  of  the  vitamins  that  are 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  any  average  ration. 
They  are  getting  results  In  increased  produc- 
tion and  less  disease.  For  example  our  FFA 
has  fed  a  modem  ration  to  200  broilers  and 
secured  a  pound  of  gain  for  each  2.7  pounds 
of  feed  fed.    We  had  no  disease  in  tlie  flock. 


Will  it  be  possible  to  balance  human  diets 
to  the  end  that  the  individual  wiU  live  a 
longer  and  healthier  life? 

WUl  we  as  we  work  on  a  program  for  pres- 
ent and  futiu-e  prosperity,  learn  the  secrets 
that  must  be  known  In  order  to  feed  our 
ever  increasing  population  with  a  better  diet 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past? 

WIU  our  Interests  He  not  only  in  present 
profits  but  in  the  future  of  our  greatest 
heritage,  the  soil? 

Someone  has  said.  "We  do  not  own  our 
land,  we  are  its  custodians  for  just  a  short 
period  of  time  and  then  we  must  pass  it  oa 
to  those  who  follow  us." 

May  we  pass  our  heritage  on  to  our  chil- 
dren, better  than  we  found  it. 


Strangers  at  Oor  Gate* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CASOLINa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  April  25,  1953 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  stim- 
ulating address  delivered  by  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  SinrH],  before  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  in  Con- 
stitution Hall,  on  Thursday,  April  23. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STKANCEas  At  Otts  Gates 
In  his  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  uttered  the  Immortal  words: 

"Breathes  there  the  man,  with  sotil  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own.  my  native  land  !*• 

Those  words  have  ever  struck  a  responsivo 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  individual  patriots. 

My  native  land.  Your  native  land. 
What  does  that  land  mean  to  us?  What 
has  it  meant  to  the  peoples  of  the  world? 
It  has  meant  aspiration  and  hope.  It  has 
meant  ambition  and  attainment.  It  tias 
meant  relief  from  repression. 

For  these  accomplishments  of  our  land  and 
for  its  Institutions  we  are  proud,  and  we  are 
gratefiU.  Grateful  that  we  are  the  present 
day  beneficiaries  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Founding  Fathers;  proud  that  we  have  long 
been  denominated,  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.  The  stirring  strains  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  have  never  ceased 
to  raise  our  emotions  and  our  hopes  in  the 
field  of  altruistic  activities.  Each  generation 
has  been  taught  the  patriotic  words  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  Every  school  chUd 
knows  the  words  of  Nathan  Hale:  "I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country." 

Likewise,  we  remember  the  story  of  John 
Adams  p*  he  lay  dying  on  July  4,  1826.  He 
heard  cannon  firing  outside  his  window.  He 
inquired  as  to  the  meaning,  and  was  re- 
minded that  the  day  was  the  50th  anni- 
versay  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  in  the  attainment  of  that 
national  freedom  in  which  he  had  played  so 
great  a  part.  He  repeated  his  prior  wcM-ds: 
"It  Is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  It  shaU  be  my  dying  sentiment- 
independence  now  and  independence  for- 
ever." 

There  were  many  other  slmUar  expressions 
of  our  ancestors  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America  and  its  national  life.    They 
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recognized  that  the  Indispensable  Ingredient 
bad  to  be  then,  and  always.  "Independence 
now  and  forever." 

Without  Its  Independence  now  and  for- 
ever. America  cannot  play  the  part  which 
destiny  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  us. 

Many  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and 
In  their  exuberance  attempt  activities  which 
could,  and  would,  destroy  that  Independence 
now  and  forever,  upon  which  we  as  a  nation 
must  depend. 

To  our  shores  have  come  men  and  ideas 
from  all  the  world.  We  have  received  them 
enthusiastically,  because  we  felt  that  Amer- 
ica had  a  destiny,  a  manifest  destiny,  to  play 
In  the  world's  affairs. 

We  have  received  these  ideas  and  these 
individuals,  and  have  attempted  here  to 
assimilate  both  and  create  a  national  phi- 
losophy and  one  people.  We  have  attempted 
to  create  here  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  individual  liberty  and  hu- 
man attainment. 

In  the  beginning  there  came  many  who 
■oiight  religious  liberty.  They  came  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  dedication 
to  the  creation  of  national  independence 
and  individual  freedom.  They  came  with 
the  Inspiration  that  God  was  their  mentor. 
They  thought  that  others  would  likewise 
come  Imbued  with  the  same  feeling. 

Men  and  women  of  many  races  came  and 
became  assimilated  and  amalgamated  Into 
what  we  call,  or  have  been  pleased  to  call, 
Americans.  Our  institutions  and  national 
lH^)es,  Inspirations,  and  achievements  have 
fxised  these  individuals,  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Into  Am  .Orleans.  We  have  .>een 
prejudices,  antagonisms,  and  hatreds  of  the 
old  world  give  way  to  tolerance  and  under- 
Btandlng  by  those  who  came  In  the  proper 
■pint. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  characterization 
of  America  was  made  by  an  English  play- 
wright, an  English  Jew.  who  understood  what 
was  going  on.  He  used  as  the  title  for  one 
of  his  plays,  presented  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York  in  1908.  the  term  "The  melting 
pot."  Israel  ZangwllI  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice when  he  characterized  thfc  American 
process  as:  "America  is  God's  melting  pot 
where  all  the  races  of  Europe  are  melting 
and  reforming." 

Edward  Bok,  in  his  delightful  book.  The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok,  told  a 
graphic  story  of  life  In  his  adopted  America. 

We  wish  America  to  continue  to  be 
"The  Melting  Pot,"  to  the  end  that  we  may 
transform  those  who  come  with  a  spirit  of 
gratitude  and  with  the  determination  in 
their  hearts  that  they  will  do  their  indi- 
vidual parts  toward  producing  a  greater  and 
better  America. 

But  in  these  recent  years  we  have  seen 
Btrange  ideas  and  strange  people  at  our  gates. 
Sometimes  we  have  not  known  too  well  how 
to  handle  those  strangers,  either  of  ideas,  or 
ideologies,  or  philosophies,  or  individuals. 
But  as  a  nation  we  must  learn  to  exercise 
wisdom  if  we  are  to  accept  those  strangers  at 
our  gates;  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  and  Its  ability  to  play 
its  altruistic  part  in  world  affairs,  without 
being  submerged  and  destroyed. 

Many  strange  ideas  that  are  pressed  upon 
us:  That  America  must  first  exist,  not  for 
Americans  or  for  their  personal  betterment, 
but  rather  for  all  those  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  from  nations  who  have  made  a  failure 
In  their  own  collective  national  life;  that 
when  these  descend  upon  our  shores,  ours  is 
not  to  question  why;  that  we  must  be  their 
benefactor;  yea,  guardian,  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  reward  to  our  Nation. 

Many  of  these  people  seem  to  insist  that 
America  owes  them,  as  their  right,  all  those 
things  that  oxir  Constitution  has  vouchsafed 
to  Americans,  regardless  of  their  own  atti- 
tude, or  their  willingness  to  contribute  to 
America  their  loyalty  and  devotion. 


Strange  Ideas  we  meet  when  we  go  to 
Europe  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense;  that 
we  should  go  far  beyond  the  exigencies  of 
mutual  defense  and  scatter  largess  far  and 
wide;  yes,  that  we  should  pay  taxes  to  them 
for  the  privilege  of  defending  their  lands. 
We  are  threatened  by  some  that  they  will 
listen  to  the  siren  song  of  conununism,  un- 
less we  accede  to  all  of  their  demands. 
Threatened  defections  from  our  mutual- 
defense  program  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  unless  we  do  all  that  they  ask.  If  they 
continue  that  attitude,  then  let  us  respond 
by  calling  their  bluff. 

We  are  blamed  for  well-nlgh  all  the  inade- 
quacies in  their  living  conditions.  Appar- 
ently little  attention  is  given  to  suppress  our 
enemies  among  them,  who  hesitate  not  to 
have  the  American  traveler's  eyes  meet  such 
signs  as  "Americans  go  home,"  "Yankees 
back  to  your  own  land."  and  other  such  dis- 
quieting slogans  painted  upon  walls  and 
buildings,  even  as  I  saw  them  upon  my 
landing  in  Europe  less  than  a  year  ago. 
There  is  the  strange  idea  that  we  should  tol- 
erate all  such,  and  still  be  pliable  and  com- 
placent. If  they  want  our  help,  they  should 
not  tolerate  the  common  enemy:  com- 
zi^unism. 

Another  strange  Idea  that  I  ran  Into  last 
year,  that  we  should  send  American  soldiers 
to  liberate  by  arms  and  force  the  peoples  in 
the  satellite  countries  who  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  fooled  and  foiled  in  their 
national  life;  that  we  should  do  that  regard- 
less of  their  own  efforts.  My  answer  to 
that  Is  that  we  should  not  desecrate  the  lives 
of  American  boys  in  the  hopeless  quagmires 
of  citadels  of  European  communism. 

Other  strange  ideas  that  are  pressing  upon 
us :  that  we  should  adopt  the  United  Nations 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  Genocide,  that  would  have  us  partici- 
pate, and.  of  course,  carry  the  burdens  ac- 
cording to  the  Korean  formula  of  9  to  1.  in 
protecting  the  so-called  individual  rights 
under  those  covenants,  as  treaties,  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land;  that  would  make  us 
the  policemen  of  all  people  everywhere.  In- 
deed, a  nice  prospect  for  American  youth, 
wonderfully  fine  careers  for  American  boys. 

Many  of  our  people  seem  not  to  have  read 
all  the  fine  print  in  those  documents.  I  read 
them  several  years  ago  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  them  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  have  not  forgotten  their 
import.     I  shall  not  forget  their  pitfalls. 

If  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  enforcement 
everywhere  of  the  provisions  of  those  con- 
ventions, then  we  would  be  Interminably  In- 
volved all  over  the  world  in  domestic  affairs. 

I  was  gratified  a  few  days  ago  at  the  very 
sensible  announcement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  that  those  two  conventions  would  not 
be  ratified  by  America.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  recognition  of  what  those 
two  conventions  could  do  to  the  domestic 
life  of  America. 

But.  did  you  notice  the  moaning  and  the 
groaning  in  Geneva  when  Mr.  Dulles'  state- 
ment was  made.  And  yet.  there  are  those 
who  would  wish  to  have  the  American  Senate 
ratify  those  treaties  and  place  Intolerable  and 
strange  burdens  upon  the  American  people. 
As  an  American  Senator.  I  shall  not  vote  for 
such  a  strange  concoction  in  the  name  of  a 
treaty. 

Another  stranger  at  our  gates:  that  we 
should  participate  In  setting  up  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court  to  have  jurisdiction, 
in  many  instances,  over  Americans,  for  al- 
leged crimes  committed  in  America  and  else- 
where, and  that  would  have  the  right  to  send 
Americans  abroad  for  trial,  trials  in  foreign 
lands  and  without  a  Jury,  shades  of  our 
Colonial  grievances  against  England.  No  one 
at  that  lime  attempted  to  assert  the  idea 
that  trial  by  Jury  should  be  abrogated  in 
England  or  America. 


We  know  that  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  Is 
one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  American 
citizens.  We  know  that  It  Is  one  of  those 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 
And,  we  should  know  that  no  one  should 
ever  for  one  moment  toy  with  the  idea,  or 
consider  a  plan,  to  take  an  American  from 
his  home,  and  from  his  country,  and  carry 
him  to  a  different  land  to  answer  a  charge 
under  some  enactment  of  an  international 
legislative  body. 

We  may  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not  protect 
ourselves  and  otir  f>eople.  that  there  are  no 
other  people  on  earth  who  will  protect  us. 
We  may  be  sure  that  few.  If  any.  other  na- 
tions have  even  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
altruistic  Ideals  that  we  have  maintained, 
that  have  the  missionary  seal  and  spirit 
which  has  possessed  Americans. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  Join  with 
the  thinking  of  some  people  of  other  nations, 
schemers  in  the  world  of  International  af- 
fairs, who  believe  that  American  workers 
should  give  up  some  of  their  rights  and  at- 
tainments and  become  subject  to  some  kind 
of  world  dominion  over  American  domestic 
policies.  Apparently  there  are  some  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  barter  and  bargain 
away  the  rights  of  American  workers  to  be 
protected  here  In  their  own  country,  solely 
by  a  government  of  their  own  choosing. 

Strange  idea,  indeed,  that  we  should  tie 
ourselves  by  over  200  treaties  and  conven- 
tions that  are  now  being  pressed  upon  us  by 
international  organizations  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
but  that  there  should  be  restrictions  upon 
the  treatymaklng  power,  and  upon  the  power 
to  make  executive  agreements,  more  at  this 
time  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  lest 
unwise  commitments  may  be  made  for  us 
that  will  haunt  our  liberties  in  the  years  to 
come? 

We  must  look  first  and  always  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  own  liberties;  of  oxu-  own  In- 
dependence. We  must  not  allow  those  to  b« 
controlled  by  others.  We  must  not  become 
merely  a  province  in  an  international  world 
order.  If  we  do,  we  will  find  ourselves  man- 
acled on  every  hand. 

We  would  be  a  modern  Gulliver,  tied  down 
by  Lilliputians.  Indeed,  we  would  be  a  Sam- 
son, shorn  of  his  hair  and  his  strength,  his 
eyesight  gone,  and  his  freedom  forever  denied 
him,  treading  the  treadmill  of  slavery. 
About  a  year  ago  I  stood  before  the  tomb  of 
Samson.  In  the  old  city  of  Gaza,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  I  thought  of  the  present  need  of 
strength  for  the  people  of  his  nation.  I 
thought  of  how  by  the  lack  of  wisdom  he 
became  one  of  the  world's  most  pathetic  per- 
sons, and  the  impersonation  of  a  giant  who 
was  conquered  by  trickery.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  become  the  Samson  of  the 
modern  world. 

We  are  now  faced  with  strange  Ideas  that 
our  respective  States  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  say  who  should  practice  the  pro- 
fessions in  their  borders;  that  this  should  be 
done  by  the  enactment  of  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations,  without  restriction  by  the  State 
governments. 

Strange  Ideas.  Indeed,  that  immigration 
should  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  America, 
but  only  for  the  benefit  of  Immigrants  and 
according  to  their  wish;  that  quotas  should 
be  reorganized  in  line  with  what  other  na. 
tlons  would  desire,  and  that  the  rights  of 
nationals  of  those  nations  who  did  the  most 
toward  developing  this  country  should  be 
given  little  heed  in  granting  inunlgratlon 
rights  In  the  future. 

Our  recent  law  has  been  abused  by  Ita 
enemies  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  Tet  it  Is  the  most  liberal  of  all  of  ovir 
immigration  laws,  and  one  that  should  have 
the  admiration  and  loyalty  of  every  true 
American  who  believes  that,  after  all.  America 
has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  an  In- 
flux of  immigrants  beyond  our  capacity  to 
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assimilate  and  amalgamate  In  the  melting  pot 
that  Is  America. 

Like  others.  I  sometlmee  fear  that  we  have 
already  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing America  as  a  melting  pot,  but  rather 
that  we  are  approaching  that  day  when  we 
will  find  demands  made  upon  our  country 
for  the  allocation  of  certain  areas  to  certain 
national  groups.  Have  we  forgotten  the  ex- 
perience of  Czechoslovakia  with  the  Sudeten- 
land?  There  are  today  some  in  our  midst 
who  care  not  to  Americanize  themselves,  but 
rather  feel  that  they  as  national  groups 
should  have  a  right  to  possess  for  themselves 
certain  areas  of  America.  ' 

And  still  strange  Ideas  present  themselves. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  high  official  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church  told  me  that  he 
and  his  group  had  Just  awakened  to  the  sin- 
ister possibilities  of  the  so-called  World 
Health  Organization,  that  could  Jeopardize 
the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

The  United  Nations  should  abandon  Ita 
attempts  to  control  domestic  rights  all  over 
the  world  and  should  bend  its  efforts  to  the 
objectives  and  ambitions  of  those  who 
brought  it  into  being.  It  should  be  an  in- 
strument for  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
the  world. 

Strange  idea,  indeed,  that  there  Is  no  obli- 
gation upon  the  new  arrivals  at  our  gates  to 
learn  and  speak  our  national  language.  Why 
English?  is  the  question  I  heard  sometime 
ago.  Many  are  there  who  would  prefer  to 
establish  another  In  its  place.  Unless  an 
immigrant  is  willing  to  become  American- 
ized, he  should  not  be  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence.  We  should  have  no  pseudo- 
Americans  as  citizens. 

Strange  idea  that  America  should  leave 
unmolested  in  our  midst  those  conununlstlc 
adherents  who  would  undermine  our  insti- 
tutions. I  believe  that  every  Communist 
sulMervlent  to  a  foreign  power  should  be 
manacled  like  a  mad  dog  and  deprived  of  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his  treachery. 

The  hearings  of  our  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  In  New  York  last  fall  dis- 
closed Communists  In  our  midst,  acting  In 
the  name  of  America.  I  repeat  now  what  I 
said  then — the  United  Nations  should  purge 
Itself  or  be  purged.  But  how  can  that  take 
place  with  so  many  Communist  partners 
blocking  every  move  for  the  common  inter- 
national good?  We  must  find  a  way  to  meet 
that  menace. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  we  ourselves 
must  guard  our  own  liberties,  and  by  so  do- 
ing we  will  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Then,  too,  let  \u  not  forget  those  words  of 
50  years  ago  of  that  great  American  poet, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  In  his  poem  "Un- 
guarded Gates": 

"Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 
And  through  them  presses  a  wild  motley 

throng — 
O  Liberty,  white  Goddess;  is  It  weU 
To   leave   the   gates    unguarded?    On   thy 

breast 
Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of 

fate. 
Lift  the  downtrodden,  but  with  hand  of 

steel 
Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.     Have  a  care 
Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be 

torn 
And  trampled  In  the  dust.     For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled 

Rome, 
And  where  the  temples  of  the  Caesars  stood 
The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair." 

May  we  remember  those  words,  with  the 
determination  ever  in  our  hearts,  that  we 
Will  never  abandon  our  concepts  of  individ- 
ual and  national  liberty,  and  that  we  will 
allow  no  foreign  Ism  to  Impair  Its  integrity. 

And  may  we  continue  our  prayer,  "Ood 
bless  America." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  AprU  25,  1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
State  Department's  reply  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nNTTiD  States  Seitatc, 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  12, 1953. 
Hon.  John  Fostxs  DmxKs, 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mk.  SEcaETAax:  There  have  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  you  for  official  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  four  proposed  measures  for 
enactment  into  law  relating  to  the  control 
and  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  lands  submerged  by  the  open  ocean  ad- 
jacent to  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  measures  is  Senate  bill  294.  an- 
other copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  for 
your  convenient  reference. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  title  to  and  owner- 
ship of  lands  submerged  by  the  open  ocean 
for  a  distance  of  3  miles  out  to  sea  would  be 
recognized  and  confirmed  In  the  individual 
coastal  States.  Tou  will  recall  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  our  Nation,  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  is  the  final  Judge  of  land  titles. 
has  in  three  separate  cases  ruled  unequivo- 
cally that  the  individual  States  do  not.  and 
never  did.  own  the  lands  beneath  the  ocean, 
but  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  virtue 
of  its  responsibility  for  the  external  affairs 
of  our  Nation,  had  paramount  rights  in  them 
(332  U.  S.  19;  339  U.  S.  699;  339  U.  S.  707). 

However,  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  constitutionality  and  propriety  of  Con- 
gress attempting  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  matter  of  land  titles  and  to  re- 
write our  history,  as  well  as  to  arrogate  to 
Individual  States  its  responsibility  for  ex- 
ternal affairs,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  directly  In  charge  of  our  external  af- 
fairs, that  in  addition  to  providing  for  State 
ownership  of  submerged  ocean  lands  within 
the  historic  seaward  boundaries  of  coastal 
States.  Senate  bill  294  would  also  authorize 
the  de  facto  extension  of  State  boundaries 
out  to  the  outermost  edge  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  a  distance  of  upward  to  200  miles  or 
BO,  In  some  Instances. 

I  am  informed  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, beginning  with  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's letter  to  the  British  Minister,  dated 
November  8,  1793  (1  Moore,  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law,  702),  has  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  express  its  views  as  to  the  appro- 
priate seaward  extension  of  the  territory  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Some  of 
these  expressions  au-e  collected  in  the  digests 
of  international  law  published  by  Moore 
(1906)  and  Uackworth  (1940).  I  am  also 
advised  that  on  November  13.  1951,  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  regard  to  the  traditional  position 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
measurement  of  territorial  waters. 

In  the  light  of  these  expressions  and  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  294  discussed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph*.  I  should  appreciate 


a  statement  of  your  views  with  respect  to  the 
following  matters: 

1.  To  what  extent  would  recognition  of 
the  seaward  boundary  of  a  coastal  State  at 
a  point  naore  than  3  geographical  miles  from 
the  shores  of  this  country  or  from  the  sea- 
ward limits  of  inland  waters,  constitute  a 
departure  from  the  establUhed.  historic  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States? 

2.  Assuming  that  the  proposed  grant  to 
the  respective  coastal  States  of  police,  taxa- 
tion,, and  other  Jurisdictional  pwwers  with 
resi>ect  to  the  Continental  Shelf  beyond 
State  boundaries  would  vest  in  each  such 
State  the  right  to  exercise  those  powers  over 
persons  other  than  its  own  citizens  (cf. 
Skiriotes  v.  Florida  (313  U.  S.  69) ),  to  what 
extent  would  the  granting  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion constitute  a  conflict  with  or  departure 
from  the  established,  historic  position  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise of  Jurisdictional  powers  on  the  high  sea« 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States? 

3.  To  what  extent  would  the  proposed  leg- 
islation conflict,  not  only  with  the  exclusive 
constitutional  rights  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  over  the  area  within  and  beyond 
the  3-mile  limit,  but  also  with  the  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  by  reason  of  international 
law,  treaty,  custom,  and  usage?  Are  there 
any  treaties,  etc..  that  might  be  violated? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henkt  M.  Jackboit, 
United  States  Senator. 


Depaktment  or  State.  » 

Washington.  March  8,  19SS. 

Mr  I>EAR  Senator  Jackson:  Reference  la 
made  to  your  letter  of  February  12,  1953, 
the  receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1953,  referring  to  bills  introduced 
in  the  Senate  for  the  control  and  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  of  submerged 
lands  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States  and 
raising  certain  questions  regarding  the  tra- 
ditional position  of  the  United  States  with 
resf>ect  to  national  claims  in  adjacent  seas. 

The  first  question  Is  to  what  extent  would 
recognition  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  a 
State  at  a  point  more  than  3  miles  from  the 
shores  of  this  country  constitute  a  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  outer  limit 
of  its  territorial  waters. 

This  Nation  has  always  supported  the  con- 
cept that  the  sovereignty  of  coastal  States 
in  seas  adjacent  to  their  coasts  (as  well  as 
the  lands  beneath  such  waters  and  the  air- 
space above  them)  is  limited  to  a  belt  of 
3  miles  width,  and  has  vigorously  objected 
to  claims  of  other  States  to  broader  limits. 
In  international  relations  the  territorial 
claims  of  the  States  and  of  the  Nation  are 
Indivisible.  This  Nation  now  supports  the 
3-mile  limit,  and  the  claims  of  the  States 
cannot  exceed  those  of  the  Nation.  But  if 
the  Nation  should  recognize  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  any  State  beyond  the 
3 -mile  limit.  Its  Identification  with  the 
brocuier  claim  would,  perforce,  supersede  in 
its  International  relations  its  previous  and 
traditional  position. 

The  second  question  is  to  what  extent 
would  the  granting  to  the  States  of  police, 
taxation  .and  other  Jurisdictional  powers 
over  persons  other  than  their  own  citizens 
(cf.  Skiriotes  v.  Florida  (313  U.  S.  69)) 
conflict  with  the  historic  position  of  the 
United  S^tes  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  Jurisdictional  powers  on  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  limit  of  Its  territorial  waters. 

This  Nation  has  traditionally  taken  the 
position  that  it  was  not  prevented  by  inter- 
national law  from  reasonably  exercising  its 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  for  cer- 
tain purposes.     Lteglslation  is  now  In  effect 
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whereby  this  GoTemment  exercises  Juris- 
diction over  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  ves- 
Mls  for  pxirpoees  of  ctistoms  control  (Antl- 
smuggllng  Act  of  August  5.  1935  (49  Stet. 
617,  19  U.  S.  C.  1701-1711)).  This  exercise 
of  Jurisdiction  is  recognized  In  international 
practice.  Exercises  of  Jurisdiction  In  the 
blgh  seas  for  fiscal,  sanitation,  or  naviga- 
tion pxirpoees  are  not  Infrequent.  The 
claim  made  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  September  20. 
1945,  to  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  na- 
tional resources  of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  off  its  coast  was  with- 
out precedent.  In  keeping  with  its  tradi- 
tional position,  however,  this  Government 
carefully  refrained  from  suggesting  that  it 
was  claiming  sovereignty,  or  an  extension 
of  its  territorial  waters  or  boundaries,  and 
Indeed  specified  In  the  proclamation  that 
the  character  as  high  seas  of  the  waters 
above  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  right  to 
their  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  were  In 
no  way  affected.  Hence  a  grant  of  Jvirls- 
dlctlonal  powers  to  the  States,  in  wder  to  be 
consistent  with  the  traditional  position  of 
this  Nation,  would  have  to  be  restricted  to 
the  purposes  indicated  above. 

The  third  and  last  question  is  to  what  ex- 
tent would  the  proposed  legislation  conflict 
with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  international 
law,  treaty,  and  usage.  Extension  of  the 
boundary  of  a  State  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit 
would  directly  conflict  with  International 
law,  as  the  United  States  conceives  it,  and 
may.  moreover,  precipitate  developments  in 
international  practice  to  which  this  Govern- 
ment, in  the  national  Interest,  Is  clearly  op- 
posed. A  number  of  foreign  States  are  at 
present  showing  a  clear  propensity  to  ex- 
tend their  sovereignty  over  considerable 
areas  of  their  adjacent  seas.  This  restricts 
the  freedom  of  the  sea,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  has  been  and  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  United  States  policy  because  it  is  a  mari- 
time and  naval  power.  Any  change  of  ix)si- 
tlon  regarding  the  3-mlle  limit  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  seized 
upon  by  other  states  as  Justification  or  ex- 
cuse for  broader  and  even  extravagant  claims 
over  their  adjacent  seas.  Indeed,  this  is 
Just  what  happened  when  this  Grovernment 
made  its  proclamation  of  1945  regarding  the 
resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  It  pre- 
cipitated a  chain  reaction  of  claims  gener- 
ally going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  United 
States  proclamation,  including  claims  of 
sovereignty  extending  to  200  miles  from 
Bhore.  Extension  now  of  the  Jurisdictional 
powers  of  the  States  in  the  high  seas  beyond 
those  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Nation 
would,  of  course,  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
negate  the  determined  efforts  now  being 
made  by  this  Government  to  oppose  and  re- 
strain such  actions  on  the  part  of  others. 
It  would  likewise  be  an  abandonment  of 
those  States  which  have  hitherto  stood  with 
us  In  the  development  of  ova  present  po- 
sition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thkuston  B.  Mokton, 

Assistant  Secretory 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


Repeal  of  Excise  and  Admissions  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBEGON 

IN  TEOS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  AprU  25.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Record  shows,  for  some  time.  In  offering 
amendments  to  our  tax  laws,  I  have 


stressed  the  fact  that  what  we  ought  to 
concern  ourselves  with,  first,  is  the  iron- 
ing out  of  inequities  in  our  present  tax 
structure,  and  the  plugging  up  of  loop- 
holes resulting  in  inequities,  unfair- 
nesses, and  tax  escapes  on  the  part  of 
certain  groups  and  certain  types  of  bus- 
inesses. 

Some  years  ago — I  think  as  early  as 
1947 — I  urged  a  drastic  revision  of  the 
excise  taxes,  because  I  felt  that  many 
of  them  were  unfair,  many  were  very 
discriminatory,  and  many  were  generally 
not  based  upon  ability  to  i>ay.  At  that 
time  I  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  admission 
tax. 

Reserving  the  right  to  change  my 
opinion,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  and 
argument  that  may  be  advanced  in  the 
course  of  debate,  my  present  thinking  is 
that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  theater  ad- 
mission and  excise  taxes,  if  not  entirely, 
then  substantially,  because  I  believe  the 
theaters  of  the  country  are  being  sub- 
jected to  a  very  discriminatory  tax  that 
is  working  a  great  hardship  on  them,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  public  appeal  and 
competition  of  television. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jack  Matlack,  spokesman  for 
the  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organi- 
zations, Inc..  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Attached  to  his  letter  is  a  memorandum 
of  arguments,  one  page  being  entitled 
"War  Tax?  Defense  Tax?  Luxury  Tax? 
What  Kind  of  Tax  Is  It?" 

The  next  page  is  labeled  "Discrimi- 
natory Tax." 

The  next  page  Is  headed  "Theater 
Business  Is  'Small'  Business." 

The  next  page  is  headed  "Economic 
Urgency."  ' 

The  last  page  Is  entitled  "Motion  Pic- 
ture Theater  As  an  Institution  of  Public 
Service." 

I  believe  that  the  memorandums  are  so 
meritorious  in  their  contents  and  so  de- 
serving of  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  by  the 
committee  which  has  juiisdiction  over 
tax  reform  and  tax  measures,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
and  the  memorandums  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandums  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CovNCiL  or  Motion   Pictdbe 

Okganizations,  Inc.. 
Portland.  Oreg..  April  16,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Snt:  On  behalf  of  the  220  motlon- 
pictiue  theater  owners  and  operators  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
audience  you  gave  to  their  representatives 
and  me  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Portland 
recently. 

You  asked  then  that  I  send  you  some  perti- 
nent information  regarding  the  reasons  we 
seek  your  support  in  the  Senate  to  effect 
the  repeal,  in  Its  entirety,  of  the  Federal 
admission  tax  law  levied  on  theater  admis- 
sions. 

This  legislation  will  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  shortly.  The  precarloxu  condition 
of  the  theater  owner  today  prompts  us  tir- 
gently  to  beseech  you  to  press  our  claim  that 
we  be  relieved  of  this  oppressive  and  unfair 
tax,  the  burden  of  which  may  shortly  put 
many  of  us  out  of  bvisiness  entirely.  We 
must  become  mlUtant  and  Jealous  of  o\ir 


rights  as  businessmen  and  demand  equal 
consideration  instead  of  a  luxury  classifi- 
cation. The  time  has  passed  when  we  can 
pay  more  than  any  other  business  for  the 
right  to  do  business. 

As  per  your  request,  I  am  attaching  hereto 
a  sununary  of  the  argximents  which  we  feel 
Justify  our  contentions.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  you  will  see  the  Justice  of  our  plea 
and  will  give  us  your  support  as  well  as 
your  vote  when  this  matter  reaches  the 
floor. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Jack  Matlack 
(For  Oregon  theater  owners). 

Wa«  Tax?— Detense  Tax? — ^Luxtjet  Tax?— 
What  Kind  or  Tax  Is  It? 

Originally  levied  as  a  defense  tax  at  10 
percent,  later  Increased  to  20  percent  during 
the  war,  this  burden  still  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  theater  owner  long  after  the 
emergency  has  passed,  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated along  with  the  relief  being  granted 
other  types  of  business. 

Certainly,  as  entertainment,  a  theater  ad- 
mission should  not  be  subject  to  an  excise 
tax  any  more  than  radio  or  television,  grand 
opera  or  symphony:  as  a  service  Industry, 
why  any  more  than  a  shoeshining  parlor,  a 
laundry,  or  a  parking  lot?  Motion-picture 
entertainment  is  not  a  luxury.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  affords  low-priced  amusement  for 
the  masses  of  low-  and  middle-Income  groupe 
who,  caught  in  the  tide  of  rising  prices,  can- 
not afford  the  more  expensive  forms  of  re- 
laxation. For  many  people  It  is  the  only 
entertainment  they  can  afford,  although  we 
grant  it  might  be  considered  a  luxury  to  the 
harassed  housewife  who  can  send  her  chil- 
dren to  a  movie  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  for 
3  hours  or  more,  where  they  can  be  cared 
for  at  approximately  6  cents  an  hour. 

DiscaiMiNATOar  Tax 
First,  because  it  makes  the  Industry  a  tax 
collector  for  the  Government.  Second,  the 
theater  must  compete  as  a  business  with 
bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  billiard  parlors, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  tax  free.  Third,  this 
Is  actually  a  "soak  the  poor"  tax.  It  is 
discriminatory  against  the  public,  particu- 
larly the  low-  and  middle-income  groups, 
to  which  movies  provide  the  cheapest  and 
most  available  form  of  entertainment. 
Wealthy  citizens  who  can  afford  to  spend 
huge  amounts  for  entertainment  can  avoid 
tax  completely.  They  can  go  to  the  opera, 
concerts,  or  symphony  orchestras,  all  much 
more  costly  than  the  movies,  without  tax. 
People  can  watch  television  at  home,  at  the 
neighbor's,  in  taverns,  or  in  free  TV  theaters 
without  paying  a  tax,  yet  television  is  cur- 
rently the  motion-plctvire  industry's  strong- 
est competition,  a  threat  to  Its  very  life. 
A  rich  man  can  hire  a  fishing  boat  for  • 
day  for  $60,  buy  a  caterer's  lunch  for  $20, 
and  not  pay  a  cent  in  Federal  tax  for  his 
amusement.  This  country  is  supposed  to  be 
operating  on  the  theory  that  taxation  is  based 
upon  the  ability  to  pay.  It  does  not  look 
like  this  when  It  comes  to  the  theater  busi- 
ness. 

Thxatee  Bxtsiness  Is  Smaix  Bttstness 
Of  the  nearly  30,000  theaters  In  the  United 
States,  some  fifteen  thousand-odd  are  small 
businesses  and  individually  owned,  not  af- 
fllated  with  any  large  circuit  or  chain  tisually 
designated  as  big  business.  Of  the  some  200 
theaters  served  out  of  the  PcM-tland  territory 
more  than  90  percent  are  Individually  owned 
and  should  be  classified  as  small  business. 
In  the  President's  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress,  while  proclaim- 
ing that  it  was  not  Government  policy  to 
reduce  taxes  largely  this  year,  he  did  indi- 
cate his  intention  to  give  help  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  were  in  need  of  relief  from  tax 
burdens.  Certainly  the  removal  of  the  ad- 
znlssion  tax  would  effect  this  help  without 
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sertoMsly  curtailing  the  OoTemment's  over- 
all revenue. 

There  is  considerable  misunderstanding  In 
the  press  and  in  Congress  concerning  the 
revenue  received  from  theater  admissions. 
Of  the  amount  collected  by  the  Government 
under  this  act  now  in  effect,  the  proportion 
from  theater  admissions  alone  is  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  total:  and  this 
amount  would  not  equal  1  percent  of  the 
sum  required  to  balance  the  budget.  Con- 
sequently, while  relief  from  this  tax  would 
be  of  tremendous,  almost  invaluable  help  to 
the  small-business  man,  it  would  be  of  rela- 
tively minor  importance  In  the  sum-total  of 
Government  revenue  requirements. 

■ooMomc  UicENcr 

The  so-called  era  of  theater  prosperity  that 
prevailed  from  1940  to  194«  has  definitely 
disappeared.  Inflation  of  the  dollar  of  course 
had  its  effect  on  the  small-theater  owner's 
profits.  The  advent  of  television  is  no 
longer  a  threat  but  a  fearful  reality,  whl^ 
is  likely  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  hun- 
dreds of  theaters  which  might  survive  the 
competition  of  television  if  they  had  the 
20  percent  which  Is  lopped  off  the  top  of 
the  theater  Income  dollar. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  law  that 
the  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to  de- 
stroy, and  that  is  why  the  present  admis- 
sion tax  policy  is  penny  wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  Admission  prices,  like  selling  prices 
of  other  commodities,  find  their  own  level. 
Tet  the  Government  siphons  off  one-sixth 
of  the  top  layer  of  box  office  receipts  be- 
fore a  theater  owner  Is  even  allowed  to  meet 
his  co«ts  of  operation,  and  this  from  a  me- 
dium which  the  Supreme  Court  clothes  with 
the  privileges  of  a  free  press. 

During  the  prosperous  times  of  1940--48 
the  dislocation  of  the  war  effort  prevented 
theater  owners  from  remodeling,  rebuilding, 
reequlpping,  because  of  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terials, etc.,  withheld  by  Government  order 
from  a  business  considered  not  necessary 
to  the  war  effort.  Strenuous  tax  programs 
prevented  the  exhibitor  from  laying  aside 
BUfflclent  funds  to  do  this  when  restrictions 
were  eased.  Now  with  television  piping  mo- 
tion picture  entertainment  Into  the  homes 
tax  free,  the  theater  owner  Is  hit  from  both 
sides:  a  decline  of  bis  box  ofllce  and  a 
shortage  of  dollars  needed  to  keep  up  with 
the  competition. 

Ask  yourself  why  exhibitors  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  a  20  percent  gross 
sales  tax.  Is  it  because  these  taxes  are  easy 
to  collect?  If  the  Oov<!rninent  feels  that 
entertainment  should  b>!  taxed,  then  why 
not  find  a  way  to  tax  a  television  show  or 
a  radio  program? 

Motion -PicTUHE  THEATEm  as  an  iHSTirtmoM 
or  Public  Sxsvick 

We  feel  that  the  theater  has  become  an 
Important  part  of  community  life  today. 
Thousands  of  theaters,  during  the  war  and 
now,  open  their  doors  to  churches  and 
worthy  social  groupe,  without  charge,  as  a 
meeting  place  for  community  activities. 

The  motion  picture  in  the  last  25  years 
hfts  become  a  great  educator.  It  has  brought 
music,  literature,  and  art  to  countless  mil- 
lions. We  are  proud  of  our  reewd  In  giving 
free  screen  time  for  the  showing  of  docu- 
mentary films  whenever  tlie  Government  has 
asked  \is  to  do  so:  we  ar«  proud  of  the  co- 
operation theaters  have  given  In  bond  drives. 
Red  Ooas  collections,  ooll<H;tlon8  for  cerebral 
palsy,  heart  fund,  cancer  fund,  etc.,  ad  In- 
finitum. When  blood  Is  needed  In  Korea 
and  for  other  emergencies  we  are  glad  to 
give  our  screen  to  help.  We  feel  that  we 
have  served  our  Government  and  our  com- 
munity faithfully  and  well  through  the 
medium  of  advertising,  and  all  as  a  free  pub- 
lic sernoe. 

Why  should  such  a  business  be  taxed?  R 
certainly  cannot  be  because  motion-picture 


theaters  employ  large  numbers  of  people  and 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  employment 
of  additional  tens  of  thousands  In  the 
studios,  distribution,  and  In  Industries  serv- 
ing the  many  needs  of  the  motion-picture 
business.  It  certainly  cannot  be  because 
motion-picture  theaters,  even  in  ordinary 
times,  pay  a  minimum  of  at  least  several 
times  their  profits  In  taxes  and  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  taxes  on  profits  accruing 
to  the  Government  from  allied  industries. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  because  motion -pic- 
ture theaters  provide  Increased  trade  for 
neighboring  stores  and  perform  hundreds  of 
services  for  the  Government,  as  In  the  re- 
cently concluded  WAC  recruiting  drive. 

Today.  admlssi<Hu-tax  collections  repre- 
sent the  difference  between  a  prosperous  in- 
dustry and  one  that  can  be  destroyed  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  burdensome  taxation. 
Even  the  United  States  Treasury  should  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Government  will 
gain  far  more  from  a  healthy  theater  econ- 
omy than  from  steadily  dwindling  admis- 
sions taxes.  With  no  profits  at  all  and  hun- 
dreds, maybe  thousands,  of  theaters  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  being  driven  out  of 
business,  should  Congress  take  this  tax  bite? 


I  Speak  for  Dcaocracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CEOKGU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  AprU  25,  1953 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  of  doubt  and  cynicism  we  are  often 
encouraged  by  displays  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  young  citizens. 
There  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
a  most  notable  article,  entitled  "I  Speak 
for  Democracy,"  wxitten  by  Miss  Pran- 
ces Hlglismlth.  a  16-year-old  girl  of 
Brunswick,  Ga.  The  article  shows  an 
understanding  of  the  basis  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  which  is  most 
remarkable.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  all  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Recokd. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Speak  fox  Dxmocxact 
(By  MLss  Frances  Hlghsmlth) 

My  voice  is  a  small  voice.  It  is  one  of  many 
like  mine.  Of  these,  his  voice  speaks  with 
the  brogue  of  New  England;  her  voice  is  rich 
with  the  traditions  of  the  South;  his  voice 
rings  with  the  strength  of  the  West:  our 
voices  are  a  resounding  chorus  that  echoes 
the  call  of  democracy.  Each  voice,  however 
Insignlflcant,  adds  volume  to  the  tone.  It  Is 
a  tone  of  power — the  power  of  the  people, 
power  to  govern  their  thoughts  and  actions, 
power  to  claim  that  privilege  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  all  other  creatures,  the 
ability  to  reason  and  to  formulate  a  course  of 
action,  power  to  obey  their  own  consciences. 

The  voices  of  the  people  surge  vdth  free- 
dom, the  same  freedom  which  led  men  to 
explore  unknown,  uncharted  wilderness  and 
to  probe  and  analyze  the  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence. Freedom  Is  the  ke3mote  of  democracy. 
Within  man  is  a  restless  force,  a  spirit,  from 
whose  workings  he  derives  his  mental  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  and  ambitions.  Freedom  Is 
essential  to  this  spirit,  for  It  allows  each  man 
to  respond  to  tlu>sc  things  which  affect  him 


most  deeply  and  to  choose  the  course  of  his 
existence,  and  we  believe  that  man,  being 
created  a  little  lower  than  tt^  angels  and 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  possesses  the 
right  to  find  his  own  way. 

Freedom  fosters  change,  and  change  leads 
to  improvement.  The  fact  that  elements  are 
free  to  combine  with  one  another  is  the  basts 
of  all  advancements  we  have  achieved 
through  chemistry.  Without  freedom  there 
can  be  no  decision,  without  decision  no 
thought,  without  thought  no  progress. 

The  voices  of  the  people  reverberate  with 
pride,  pride  that  stems  from  having  a  part 
In  Government,  from  being  a  small  but  vital 
portion  of  something  big — pride  In  the 
knowledge  that  theirs  la  a  Government 
where  children  grow  up  In  a  thinking,  won- 
dering environment  with  equal  opportunities 
and  unfettered  minds,  a  Government  where 
men  are  uninhibited  In  their  effort  to  seek 
Justice,  unrestrained  In  their  right  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  ideals,  a  Government 
which  respects  the  rights  of  individuals.  In 
the  little  things  such  as  where  they  purchase 
their  food  and  clothing  or  the  entertainment 
they  seek  and  in  the  big  things  such  as  which 
political  candidates  they  support  and  what 
oplnlcms  they  form  on  foreign  affairs.  Tlie 
tone  of  democracy  la  a  cadence  of  pride. 

The  voices  of  the  people  vibrate  with  hap- 
piness, the  happiness  and  the  personal  satis- 
faction that  democracy  provides.  For  de- 
mocracy. In  its  truest  form,  operates  like  the 
strings  of  a  beautiful  Instrument.  Each 
tone  blends  melodiously  and  equally  with 
the  rest  to  form  the  perfect  chord.  The 
music  offered  by  such  an  instrument  sheds 
warmth  and  radiance  on  all  who  listen  but 
even  more  on  those  who  have  a  part  In  Its 
production. 

Therefore,  equality  is  an  Important  aspect 
of  democracy.  If  one  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment were  overbalanced,  the  effect  would  be 
marred.  Even  so  with  democracy.  If  one 
voice  drowns  out  the  rest,  the  multitudes  of 
voices  cannot  achieve  beauty,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively.  For  no  man  can 
know  what  Is  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellows  or 
how  best  to  express  it.  No  man  can  seek  to 
dictate  to  other  men  what  their  reactions 
and  responses  shall  be  or  how  they  shall 
turn  the  stirrings  of  their  hearts  into  some- 
thing worthwhile.  The  right  to  schleve  suc- 
cess by  creation,  whether  It  be  of  music  or 
machinery,  belongs  excltislvely  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  each  man  must  be  granted  an 
equal  chance  to  voice  the  ambitions  of  his 
soul.  Just  as  democracy  Is  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  physical  self,  so  Is  it  free- 
dom of  the  soul. 

The  voices  of  the  people  are  stirred  with 
feeling.  Democracy  is  a  common  feeling, 
hard  to  put  into  words,  yet  existent  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  share  its  blessings.  It  is 
linked  personaUy  with  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  the  people  as  individual,  integral  parts 
of  the  whole.  From  it  they  derive  Justifica- 
tion for  their  daUy  actions:  with  it  and  what 
it  stands  for  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  Catch  a  man  arguing  with  his 
grocer  over  the  price  of  meat,  question  him 
about  his  audacity,  and  he  will  stanchly 
claim  "It  is  my  right."  According  to  the 
democratic  prlncloles  which  we  support.  It 
is  indeed  his  rig^  .  Democracy  is  a  by- 
word for  fairness.  If  an  action  or  a  law 
Is  democratic,  then  It  complies  with  the 
standards  of  equality,  and  the  freedom  for 
opposition  or  approval  that  democracy  repre- 
sents. Democracy  Is  a  feeling,  but  it  Is 
more  than  that.  It  Is  an  actuality.  It  U 
the  protector  of  our  liberty,  the  guiding 
force  of  our  lives,  the  promise  of  our  future, 
and  the  means  of  fulfillment  for  our  hopes. 

The  voices  of  the  people  swell  with  loyalty, 
loyalty  and  respect  for  themselves  because 
they  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
exercising  their  highest  abUity,  that  of  con- 
tinued mental  and  spiritual  activity,  of  ex- 
pressing what  Is  best  within  them,  and 
loyalty  to  their  government  because  In  * 
democracy  the  people  are  the  government. 
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The  volcea  of  the  people  reflect  love,  love 
that  reaulta  from  a  peaceful  relationship  of 
man  to  man  and  man  to  God — abounding 
love  for  one  another  and  for  the  source  of 
their  well-being. 

The  voices  of  the  people  rise  In  unison 
and  make  themselves  heard.  The  meaning 
of  their  message  is  our  need  for  democracy, 
whatever  the  cost.  My  voice  Is  small,  yet  It 
is  millions  of  voices  like  mine  that  accent, 
amplify,  acclaim  and  are  democracy. 


FbaBcial  Policies  of  the  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OKKGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  25.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "Business  Borrowers  Find  Lend- 
er Reluctance  in  Big  New  York  Mart," 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Wednesday,  April  22.  1953. 

This  particular  article  sheds  some  very 
Interesting  light  on  the  views  that  some 
Senators,  particularly  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  fMr.  HumphreyI 
and  myself,  have  expressed  in  connec- 
tion with  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
very  unwise  and  unfortunate  policy  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  interest  rates 
on  Ciovernment  bonds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

businiss  borrowcts  pikd  lender  retttctanc* 
In  Big  New  York  Mart — Commercial  Bank- 
ers Report  Supplt  of  Funds  Shrinks — 
Will  Rates  Rise  Fxtrther? — J.  P.  Morgan 
AND  THE  Federal  Reserve 

(By  Llndley  H.  Clark.  Jr.) 
New  York. — ^Business  is  frequently  finding 
It  more  difficult  to  borrow  money,  here  In  the 
financial  capital  of  America. 

It  Isn't  that  the  firms  being  turned  down 
are  weak  credit  risks.  It's  simply  that  com- 
mercial bankers  are  finding  their  money 
cupboards  mighty  bare. 

One  likely  upshot:  Many  of  those  firms 
which  can  still  get  loans  likely  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  hiring  the  money.  The  banks 
may  hike  the  "prime"  interest  rate,  the 
charge  to  the  biggest  borrowers  with  the 
best  credit  rating,  from  3  percent  to  3 '4 
percent.  Or  the  banks  may  raise  rates  selec- 
tively for^iAcme  borrowers,  leaving  the  prime 
rate  untouched. 

SOME  or  nation's  biggest 
While  New  York's  banks  don't  exercise 
quite  the  national  influence  they  did  decades 
ago.  their  actions  still  have  a  potent  effect 
border  to  border.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  Nation's  largest.  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Chase  National  Bank,  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.,  and  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  all 
rank  In  the  first  five  nationally. 

And  there  are  smaller  New  York  banks 
whose  names  are  nonetheless  famous  in 
United  States  economic  history.  One  of  these 
is  J.  P.  Morgan  tc  Co.,  whose  one  and  only  of- 
fice squats  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad 
Streets  at  the  crossroads  of  the  New  York 
financial  district,  its  three  stories  dwarfed  by 
surrounding  skyscrapers,  most  of  which  con- 
tain headquarters  of  other  banks.    AU  In  aU, 


21  major  New  York  banks  accovmt  for  nearly 
20  percent  of  all  loans  by  commercial  banks 
In  this  country. 

"We're  so  short  of  funds  we  have  to  ration 
them  out  where  It  wiU  do  us  the  most  good," 
U  the  way  the  lending  officer  of  one  of  these 
banks  explains  why  some  good  risks  are  be- 
ing turned  down. 

trnuTT,  steel  turndowns 
Other   bankers   come   up   with   tales  like 
these  of  recent  turndowna  on  loan  applica- 
tions: 

The  utilities  department  of  a  New  York 
bank  had  been  trying  for  2  years  to  sell  a 
New  England  concern  on  switching  Its  bor- 
rowing to  that  bank.  Last  week,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  utility  walked  into  the  bank  and 
asked  for  a  loan.    He  didn't  get  It. 

A  small  Pennsylvania  steel  company  at 
times  had  borrowed  up  to  $100,000  from  an- 
other New  York  bank,  and  always  had  paid 
off  on  schedule.  A  few  days  ago.  it  tried  to 
Ijorrow  $50,000  from  the  same  bank.  The 
reluctant  answer:   "No." 

A  Midwest  finance  company  for  years  has 
had  arrangements  with  a  New  York  bank  to 
borrow  up  to  a  fixed  sum.  Last  week.  Its 
borrowing  bumped  against  the  celling,  so  It 
sought  an  Increase  In  the  limit.  The  bank 
politely  suggested  that  the  company  look 
elsewhere  for  funds. 

Of  course,  the  New  York  banks  aren't 
about  to  go  out  of  the  business  of  lending 
money;  last  week  outstanding  loans  to  busi- 
ness concerns  by  major  banks  here  were  a 
huge  $8,679,000,000,  only  $42  million  below 
the  record  high  reached  last  December  24. 
But  demand  is  running  well  ahead  of  supply. 

relations  sometimes  strained 

Like  any  merchants  short  of  goods.  New 
York  bankers  are  finding  relations  with  ciis- 
tomers  a  little  strained  in  some  cases. 
Groans  one  lending  officer:  "Some  days  I 
wish  I  had  stayed  In  bed." 

Often,  when  a  credit  is  too  big  for  a  single 
bank  to  absorb,  other  institutions  participate 
in  the  loan.  The  money  tightness  is  result- 
ing in  much  wider  participations. 

For  example,  a  southern  manufacturer  re- 
cently arranged  a  loan  through  its  New  York 
bank.  Three  other  banks  participated  in  the 
loan.  "A  year  apo."  says  the  lending  officer 
who  set  up  the  loan,  "we  would  have  taken 
It  all  and  been  glad  to  have  it." 

The  still-heavy  demand  for  funds  is  only 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  squeeze  on  the 
banks'  funds,  to  be  sure.  The  supply  is  also 
being  limited  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  workings  are 
complex  (explanation  below),  but  behind  it 
are  the  credit-restricting  actions  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  itself,  and.  It  so  happens, 
the  monetary  activities  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

interest  rate  rationing 

Perhaps  more  Important  to  businessmen  *s 
the  fact  that  most  bankers  generally  favor 
raising  the  prime  Interest  rate  as  a  method 
of  rationing  what  funds  they  have  available 
for  lending.  As  one  lending  officer  explains 
It :  "A  general  rate  Increase  would  cause  some 
concerns  to  postpone  borrowing,  easing  the 
pressure  on  us." 

Any  increase  In  the  prime  rate  now  would 
be  the  first  since  December  1951,  when  It 
was  raised  to  3  percent  from  2%  percent. 
During  1951  there  were  3  Increases  In  the 
prime  rate,  which  began  the  year  at  2V4 
percent.  An  Increase  now  to  SVi  percent 
would  lift  the  rate  to  the  highest  point  since 
1934. 

Some  bank  officials  at  the  policy  level,  to 
be  sure,  are  not  so  positive  it's  time  to  boost 
the  prime  rate.  "If  we  raise  the  prime  rate," 
says  the  president  of  one  major  bank,  "we'll 
encourage  some  companies  to  borrow  from 
life-insurance  companies  for  longer  terms. 
If  business  turns  downward  later  this  year— 
and  I  think  It  will — loan  demand  will  fall 


off.    Well  wish  we  had  some  of  those  c\m- 
tomers." 

rAVORs  upgrading 

A  top  vice  president  of  another  bank  favors 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  upgrading 
Interest  rates  for  some  borrowers.  "Sxire, 
It's  tough  to  tell  a  businessman  that  he  no 
longer  rates  3  percent,"  he  admits.  "But  It's 
good  banking,  too.  Corporations  will  jxwt 
have  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that  In  a  tight 
money  market  fewer  companies  qu  llfy  for 
the  prime  rate." 

Higher  rates,  either  through  continued 
selective  Increases  or  a  general  boost,  draw 
support  from  o.  Sloan  Colt,  president  of 
Bankers  Trust,  which  stands  fifth  largest  In 
New  York  and  eighth  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Says  he:  "Interest  rates  have  been 
in  a  rUlng  trend  for  a  number  of  years,  yet 
practically  all  rates  earned  by  the  commer- 
cial banks  are  stUl  considerably  below  the 
levels  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  depression 
years."  Since  operating  costs  have  been  ris- 
ing, he  adds,  the  problems  of  commercial 
banks  have  been  "eased  but  by  no  means 
solved." 

Bankers  cite  rising  Interest  rates  In  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  as  one  reason  why 
the  prime  rate  should  go  up  now.  In  the 
past  2  weeks.  New  York  banks  have  hiked  the 
"call  money"  rate  on  corporate  securities 
fr<Mn  2'/i  to  3  percent.  "Call  money"  Is  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks  by  brokers  and  dealers 
to  purchase  and  carry  Inventories  of  secu- 
rities. 

Just  recently,  too.  Interest  rates  on  com- 
mercial paper  were  raised  for  the  second  time 
in  a  little  more  than  1  month.  Commercial 
paper  is  the  money  market  term  for  short- 
term,  unsecured  borrowings  of  business  con> 
cerns.  The  Treasury's  recent  Issue  of  3^4- 
percent  bonds — the  highest  since  1934 — also 
helps  set  the  stage  for  a  prime  rate  boost. 

federal  reserve's  part 

Heavy  demand  by  business  for  loans  Is 
only  one  reason  why  more  applications  are 
being  turned  down.  The  supply  of  loanable 
funds  is  being  restricted,  too. 

Playing  major  roles:  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  several  foreign  countries  Includ- 
ing oll-rlch  Venezuela  and  Kuwait;  th« 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  West  Germany. 

To  understand  how  these  funds  are  being 
limited.  It's  necessary  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  complex  workings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  Its  relationship  with  member 
banks. 

By  law,  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  required  to  keep  funds  in 
a  Reserve  bank  which  are  equal  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  deposits  On  their  own 
books.  If  the  latter  deposits  Increase,  the 
funds  in  the  Reserve  bank  may  have  to  be 
Increased;  If  such  deposits  decrease,  the  re- 
serve can  be  decreased. 

Since  reserves  limit  deposits,  they  also 
limit  loans,  because  of  the  manner  In  which 
banks  make  loans.  If  you  borrow  money 
from  a  bank,  It  doesn't  give  you  the  cash,  but 
rather  sets  up  for  you  a  deposit  against 
which  you  can  draw  checks. 

The  machinery  works  the  other  way 
around,  too.  For  example.  If  the  member 
bank's  funds  in  the  Reserve  bank  are  re- 
duced. It  can  loan  less  money.  And  that's 
what's  been  happening. 

The  Reserve  System  has  been  reducing  tha 
member  banks'  reserves  as  part  of  Its  credit- 
restraining  program.  Since  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  System  has  sold  $891  million  of  its 
holdings  of  Government  securities.  Here's 
how  this  reduces  the  bank's  reserves: 

The  Reserve  System  sells  securities  to  a 
dealer.  The  dealer  pays  for  them  with  a 
check  drawn  on  his  bank.  The  System  then 
cashes  the  check  by  docking  the  reserve  ac- 
count of  the  dealer's  bank  by  that  amount. 
If  the  bank's  reserves  were  just  equal  to  the 
legal  percentage  of  Its  deposits.  It  then  must 
either  cut  lU  deposits  or  dig  up  additional 
reserves. 
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The  foreign  nations  get  Into  the  picture 
through  their  recent  heavy  purchases  of  gold 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Their  improving 
trade  positions  have  made  It  possible  for 
them  to  pile  up  dollars  In  United  States 
banks.  Since  last  November,  ttiey've  used 
$776  million  of  these  balances  to  buy  gold. 
Here's  how  this.  too.  squeeaea  the  United 
States  banks'  reserves: 

The  foreign  nation  pays  the  Treasury  for 
the  gold  with  a  check  on  Its  United  States 
bank.  The  Treasury  deposits  the  check  In 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  which  reduces  the 
reserve  account  of  the  foreign  nation's  bank 
by  the  amount  of  the  check. 

All  this  has  forced  the  banks  to  ■cramble 
around  for  reserves.  Tbese  they  can  acquire 
chiefly  In  two  ways: 

They  can  seU  their  own  Ctovernment  ae- 
eiirlties  to  raise  cash  to  place  in  their  re- 
serve accounts.  This  Unt  as  risk -free  as  It 
was  before  March  1951.  when  the  Reserve 
System  stopped  supporting  Government  se- 
curities prices  at  fixed  levels,  but  It's  being 
done — and  In  a  big  way. 

t.  p.  mokgan  tixw 

Another  method  of  raising  cash  Is  to  bor- 
row from  the  Reserve  System.  "In  many 
cases,"  says  Henry  C.  Alexander,  president 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co..  banks  have  been 
"obliged  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  by 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  Reserve  more 
frequently  and  heavily  than  ever  before." 

The  New  York  banks,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  2-  or  3 -day  periods,  have  been  con- 
tinuously in  debt  to  the  System  for  the  past 
6  months. 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  the  major  New 
York  institutions  owed  the  System  about 
$225  million— just  enough  to  boost  their  re- 
serves $30  million  above  the  required  mini- 
mum. A  year  earlier,  their  reserves  had  been 
nearly  $300  milUon  In  the  black. 


Where  the  Obb$  Lie$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  AprU  25,  1953 

Mr.  HnJ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Where  the  Onus  Lies."  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcti. 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wherk  THE  Onus  Lies 

Who  is  respo.tsibl';  for  the  delay  on  rent 
control  and  other  pressing  legislation  in  the 
Senate — Majority  Leader  Taft  or  the  Sena- 
tors  opposed   to  the   offsbore-oU  giveaway? 

Senator  Taft  says  the  onus  Is  on  the  mi- 
nority of  Senators  who  are  fighting  the  quit- 
claim bUl  to  turn  over  these  vast  resources 
to  three  States:  California.  Texas,  and  Lou- 
isiana. He  says  these  Senators  are  filibuster- 
ing and  that  he.  therefore,  is  getting  ready 
to  invoke  a  cloture  limitation  to  shut  off 
debate.  He  has  already  Invoked  night  ses- 
sions. 

A  few  basic  facts  show  readily  enough  who 
is  at  fault: 

First,  the  Senate  U  debating  the  bewhlsk- 
cred  offshore-oil  Issue  at  this  time  only  be- 
cause the  Taft  leadership  has  accorded  the 
giveaway  bUl  this  high  priority,  The  Sena- 
tors opposed  to  it  cannot  choose  the  time  of 


their  debate.    They  must  register  opposition 

when  the  bill  Is  up.  If  the  administration's 
economic  controls  legislation  languishes  and 
rent  control  dies.  AprU  30,  It  wlU  be  because 
Taft  is  using  this  strategy  In  order  to  force 
passage  of  the  rape  of  the  coastal  oU  re- 
serves. 

Second,  the  Senators  who  are  fighting  the 
oil  giveaway  and  all  that  It  entails  are  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  halt  their  presen- 
tation of  the  people's  case  at  any  moment 
to  enable  Senator  Tatt  to  bring  up  the  con- 
trols bill  and  all  other  pressing  legislation. 
When  20  Senators  so  notified  Taft  in  a  Joint 
letter,  the  majority  leader  retorted:  "I  don't 
care  whether  rent  control  expires   or  not." 

Third,  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  case 
against  State  exploitation  of  the  American 
people's  own  resources  is  required  to  in- 
form the  people  themselves.  The  oil  lobby 
has  been  at  work  for  about  10  years  on  a 
costly,  skillful  campaign  In  Congress  and  out. 
The  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the  give- 
away would  be  untrue  to  their  own  con- 
science If  they  did  not  now  exi^ain  in  de- 
tail to  the  country  how  this  legislation  in- 
volves defense,  security.  Inland  natural  re- 
sources. Federal -State  relations,  foreign  af- 
fairs, treaty  provisions  and  other  vital  mat- 
ters. 

Fourth,  the  official  position  of  the  Elsen- 
hower art  ministration,  as  set  forth  by  At- 
torney General  Brownell  and  others  from 
the  executive  department,  does  not  square 
with  the  terms  of  the  oil  Senators'  giveaway. 
Twenty-five  other  Senators,  more  than  a 
fotirth  of  the  total  membership — including 
to  their  credit.  Republicans  Tobet,  of  New 

Hampshire,  and  Lances,  of  North  Dakota 

have  joined  In  a  letter  to  President  Elsen- 
hower calling  his  attention  to  this  conflict. 
Every  minute  taken  by  the  opponents  of 
the  giveaway  has  been  on  the  subject.  No 
one  is  reading  the  Bible,  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalogue,  or  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca. 
What  Washington  is  seeing  this  month  Is  a 
heroic  effort  to  awake  the  American  people 
to  the  Impending  gold  rush,  to  the  Senator 
Douglas's  accurate  description,  into  the  peo- 
ple's own  priceless,  natural  heritage. 

Every  day  this  fight  conUnues  produces 
more  and  more  support  from  grassroots  for 
the  HUl-Humphrey-Lehman-Douglas-Ander- 
son-Fulbrlght-Kefauver-Morse  group  of  Sen- 
ators. 

Every  hour  of  the  wearing  night  sessions 
Increases  the  chance  that  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower will  come  to  see  where  his  duty  lies 
as  President  of  all  the  people. 

President  Elsenhower  has  already  straight- 
ened himself  out  on  taxes.  After  loose  cam- 
paign talk  about  cutting  taxes  he  U  now 
standing  firm  for  a  balanced  budget.  Let 
him  now  rise  above  the  campaign  confusion 
over  offshore  oU,  Inform  himself  on  the  fuU 
facts  and  then  foUow  his  own  true  conscience 
without  pressure  from  the  oil  Senators.  If 
he  does  so  there  U  little  doubt  as  to  what  his 
final  stand  would  be. 

No.  the  blame  for  the  situation  In  the 
Senate  does  not  lie  on  the  25  Senators. 
Their  conduct  up  to  this  moment  Is  vmas- 
sallable.  The  onus  Is  squarely  on  the  ma- 
jority leadership. 


A  Matter  of  SoTereii^ty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HIU 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  6f  THE  UNITED  STATiS 

Saturday,  AprU  25,  1953 

Mr.  HUIi.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled -A  Matter  of  Sovereignty."  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Ehspatch 
Sunday.  April  19.  1953. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Mattek  of  Sovekeigntt 
One  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  In 
the  history  of  the  country  may  be  made  by 
the  Senate  in  the  coming  week. 

It  Is  the  decision  whether  the  belt  of  seas 
l>orderlng  the  continental  United  States  Is 
subject  to  National  sovereignty  or  State  own- 
ership. 

The  hnmedlate  legislation  on  which  the  de- 
cision will  rest  Is  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  18. 
It  would  give  California,  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana the  oU  and  natural  gas  In  the  bed  of 
the  seas  off  their  coasts  out  to  the  distance 
which  they  regard  as  their  historic  bound- 
aries seaward. 

The  House  has  already  passed  the  meas- 
ure. President  Eisenhower  has  announced 
that  he  will  sign  it.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  Is  evidently  ready  to  vote  for  It. 
A  small  group  of  Senators,  led  by  Douglas,  of 
Illinois.  Lxhman,  of  New  York,  and  Hill,  of 
Alabama,  and  Including  Hennincs  and  Snc- 
iNCTON,  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  two  Republi- 
cans, Tobet.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Lancek, 
of  North  Dakota,  are  holding  the  thin  line 
of  defense.  They  hope  the  arguments  they 
are  advancing  will  persuade  enough  Senators 
to  defeat  the  resolution,  or  wlU  persuade  the 
President  to  veto  It. 

It  Is  a  small  hope,  but  the  only  remaining 
one.  In  1946  and  again  In  1952  President 
Truman  stood  single-handed  against  the  In- 
tended plunder  of  the  national  domain,  sav- 
ing it  with  the  Presidential  veto. 

There  are  many  cogent  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  not  surrender  any  part 
of  Its  national  sovereignty  to  any  one  of  the 
«  States,  as  it  would  do  in  this  resolution. 

The  area  Involved  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate international  diplomacy.  In  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  at  any  moment  hang 
in  the  balance.  This  is  a  governing  reason 
why  the  Supreme  Court  has  thrice  decided, 
in  cases  covering  all  the  claimants  to  offshore 
oU,  that  the  United  States  exercises  and  must 
continue  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  this  re- 
source as  well  as  all  other  resources  of  the 
seabelt.  "The  problems  of  commerce,  na- 
tional defense,  relations  with  other  powers, 
war  and  peace  focus  there,"  said  the  Court. 
"National  rights  mtut  therefore  be  para- 
mount." 

The  oil  In  the  marginal  seas — the  3 -mile 
belt  out  from  low-tide  mark — and  in  the 
Continental  Shelf — ^the  submerged  skirt  of 
the  continent  where  the  waters  are  relatively 
shaUow  before  plunging  into  the  abysses  of 
the  sea — is  necessary  for  national  defense. 

These  undersea  fields  must  be  developed  by 
private  Initiative  under  Federal  control. 
When  they  have  been  drained  down  to  what 
should  be  their  reserves  for  national  defense, 
someone  must  have  the  will  and  the  author- 
ity to  put  the  lid  on.  The  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  this;  they  bear  no  responsi- 
bility for  national  defense — that  responsi- 
bility is  the  Government's. 

If  the  reserves  were  dangerously  depleted 
imder  State  ownership,  the  United  States 
might  be  compelled  to  expend  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  keep  open  or  reopen  lines  of 
supply  from  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere, 
for  oU  which  could,  by  the  exercise  of  fore- 
sight, have  been  kept  avaUabie  within  easy 
reach  of  our  own  shores. 

There  are  grave  doubts  that  the  proposed 
giveaway  would  be  constitutional.  Senator 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  and  former  So- 
licitor General  Perlman  doubt  the  constitu- 
tion&Uty  of  the  measure.  Attorney  General 
Brownell  has  implied  doubt  on  the  same  oon- 
Etltutlonal  point  by  trying  to  avoid  coUision 
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with  It.  The  Supreme  Court's  own  words  In 
the  California  case,  reaffirmed  In  the  Texas 
and  Loulalana  cases,  appear  to  support  the 
conception  that  offshore  oil  is  an  adjunct  of 
national  sovereignty  and  that  Congress, 
therefore,  is  powerless  to  give  it  away.  The 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  has  directed  the 
attorney  general  of  that  State  to  contest  the 
resolution  if  It  la  enacted. 

Adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13, 
accordingly,  might  paralyze  the  development 
of  the  undersea  oil  lands  indefinitely.  Exist- 
ing and  possible  future  efforts  of  States  to 
extend  their  boundaries  farther  seaward 
could  also  provide  additional  fruitful  Celds 
for  prolonged  litigation.  The  proponents  of 
giving  the  oil  to  the  States  have  argued  long 
and  loudly  that  it  Is  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  getting  the  fields  developed.  The 
exact  opposite  proves  to  be  the  case. 

In  a  nation  struggling  to  make  financial 
ends  meet  under  a  crushing  burden  of  na- 
tional defense,  giving  away  an  estimated  $80 
billion  or  more  of  national  assets  does  not 
make  sense.  To  Missouri  alone,  its  share 
of  the  national  assets  involved  amounts  to 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  •l>4-hllllon  en- 
dowment for  the  State's  public  schools. 

Giving  away  offshore  oil  would  be  only 
the  opening  move  to  a  giveaway  of  the  min- 
erals in  public  lands  and  the  grasses  of  the 
western  range — involving  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars.  No  wonder 
Perlman  called  the  offshore-oil  bill  the  larg- 
est wholesale  looting  in  history  of  national 
assets. 

If  the  United  States  recognized  Texas  and 
Louisiana  claims  to  10 <^  miles  seaward.  It 
would  be  embarrassed  in  Its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  International  convention  of  a  3- 
mlle  limit.  Other  nations  might  retaliate 
with  extensions  of  their  boundaries  seaward 
such  as  would  endanger  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  as  the  State  Department  has  warned. 

American  States  would  be  Invited  by  the 
terms  of  the  pending  resolution  to  extend 
their  borders  seaward  to  the  limits  of  their 
imaginations.  Texas  has  extended  its  claim 
in  advance  to  150  miles.  Senator  Cordon, 
of  Oregon,  floor  leader  for  the  resolution, 
has  admitted  that  no  one  knows  where  the 
coastal  boundaries  of  the  States  were  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Union. 

There  Is  no  foreseeable  end  to  the  dispute 
which  this  resolution  would  open  up  between 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
contents  of  the  seabed.  An  estimated  $3 
billion  worth  of  sulfur  is  know  to  exist  in 
addition  to  the  oil  and  natiiral  gas.  Still 
other  valuable  national  assets  as  yet  un- 
known may  be  present.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said:  "Today  the  controversy  is  over 
oil.  Tomorrow  It  may  be  over  some  other 
substance  or  perhaps  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
itself." 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  been  In  the  battle 
over  offshore  oil  since  It  began  In  earnest 
8  years  ago.  We  said  on  October  17.  1945, 
that  "against  any  effort  to  use  our  fighting 
oil  to  any  smaller  purpose  than  the  defense 
of  our  Nation,  the  only  coiirse  Is  to  fight." 
Nothing  has  happened  In  the  world  to  lend 
that  Intention  less  virgency  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  and  much  has  happened  to  lend 
it  more. 

The  President  ought  to  give  studious  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  accumulation 
of  logic  which  speaks  against  this  measure. 
He  should  not  consider  himself  bound  to 
error  by  opinions  expressed  when  by  his  own 
admission  he  knew  little  of  either  the  facts 
or  the  law.  He  cannot  want  to  give  the  color 
of  his  signature  to  a  quid  pro  quo  of  oil 
for  votes  In  Texas  and  California,  which  cast 
their  electoral  ballots  for  him,  and  in  Louisi- 
ana, a  traditionally  Democratic  State  which 
lie  narrowly  lost  to  Governor  Stevenson. 

It  is  a  decision  of  the  gravest  moment  for 
the  8«Q«t«.  and  for  Uae  President.  M  for  the 
MaUon, 


The  Stordy  Corporate  Homesteader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKEGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  25.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine  an  article  entitled  "The  Sturdy 
Corporate  Homesteader,"  written  by  Ber- 
nard DeVoto.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  left  the  article  with  me 
and  asked  me  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Record,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  permission  to  have 
the  article  inserted  in  the  Record.  It  is 
a  wonderful  article.  It  is  written  by  one 
of  the  most  effective,  courageous  battlers 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  one  of  the  most  able  jour- 
nalists In  our  country,  the  great  Bernard 
DeVoto,  who  has  written  over  the  years 
many  articles  on  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing, protecting,  and  conserving  for  fu- 
ture generations  of  America  its  great 
rich  treasure  and  heritage  of  all  our  peo- 
ple in  our  natural  resources. 

As  Senators  know,  he  writes  monthly 
in  the  section  of  Harper's  called  "The 
Easy  Chair."  The  article  to  be  published 
In  the  May  number  is  very  stimulating. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  so  in  line  with  the  con- 
servation objectives  of  the  little  band  of 
liberals  in  the  Senate  who  have  been 
fighting  for  weeks  in  opposition  to  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  very  Vmsound  and 
unwise  giveaway  program  with  respect 
to  a  very  valuable  segment  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  that  I  think  it  particularly 
appropriate  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
AppendLx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thx  East  Chaih 
(By  Bernard  DeVoto) 

THX     STURDY     CORPOSATX     HOMESTEADER 

In  a  happier  time,  so  a  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  speaker  tells  \is.  the 
Government  used  the  public  domain  to  "give 
every  man  a  chance  to  earn  land  for  him- 
self through  his  own  skill  and  hard  work." 
This  is  the  sturdy  homemalcer  sob  with  which 
the  air  will  presently  resound  when  this  gen- 
tleman's associates  get  to  work  on  Congress. 
He  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  California 
redwood  forest.  It  was  so  attractive  a  part 
of  the  public  domslji  that  in  this  generation 
we  have  had  to  raise  millions  of  dollars  from 
rich  men  and  school  children  to  buy  back 
a  few  acres  of  it  here  and  there  for  the 
public. 

Under  a  measure  called  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act.  a  homcmaker  who  had  his  first 
citizenship  papers  could  buy  160  acres  of 
redwood  forest  from  the  Government  for 
$2.50  an  acre,  less  than  a  panel  for  your 
living  room  costs.  Agents  of  a  lumber  com- 
pany would  go  to  a  sailors'  boarding  house 
on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  They 
would  press  a  giing  of  homemakers  and 
lead  them  to  a  courthouse  to  take  out  first 
papers.  Then  they  went  to  a  land  office  and 
each  filed  claim  ts  160  acres  of  redwood:  a 
quarter  section  whose  number  the  lumber 
company  had  supplied.    At  a  lawyer'i  oflioe 


they  transferred  to  the  limiber  company  the 
homesteads  they  had  earned  by  skill  and 
hard  work,  received  (50  for  services  ren- 
dered, and  could  go  back  to  thr  boarding 
house.  "Fifty  dollars  was  the  usual  fee."  a 
historian  says,  "although  the  amount  soon 
fell  to  $10  or  $5  and  eventually  to  the  price 
of  a  glass  of  beer." 

Under  this  act  4  million  acres  of  publicly 
owned  timber  passed  Into  corporate  owner- 
ship at  a  small  fraction  of  its  value,  and 
95  percent  of  it  by  fraud.  Under  other  acts 
supposed  to  give  every  man  a  chance  to  earn 
land  for  himself,  enormously  greater  acre- 
ages came  to  the  same  end  with  (he  sturdy 
homemaker's  help.  .* 

The  laws  stipulated  that  the  nomemaker 
must  be  In  good  faith.  Erecting  a  habitable 
dwelling  on  his  claim  would  prove  that  he 
was.  Or  if  It  was  Irrigable  land,  he  had  to 
bring  water  to  it,  for  a  homemaker  would 
need  water.  Under  a  couple  of  dozen  aliases 
apiece,  employees  of  land  companies  or  cat- 
tle companies  would  file  claim  to  as  many 
quarter-sections  or  half -sections  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  after  6  months  would  corn- 
mute  them,  get  title  to  them,  at  $1.25  per  '^^ 
acre.  The  sworn  testimony  of  witnesses 
would  prove  that  they  had  brought  water  to 
the  claim;  there  was  no  reason  for  the  wit- 
nesses to  add  they  had  brought  It  In  a  can. 
Or  the  witnesses  swore  that  they  had  seen 
water  on  the  homestead,  and  so  they  had, 
having  helped  to  throw  it  there  cupful  by 
cupful.  Or  to  erect  a  12-by-14  cabin  on  a 
claim  would  prove  good  faith.  Homemaker 
and  witnesses  neglected  to  mention  that  this 
habitable  dwelling  was  12  by  14  inches,  not 
feet.  Alternatively,  a  shingled  residence  es- 
tablished that  the  homemaker  Intended  to 
live  on  his  claim;  one  could  be  created  by 
fastening  a  couple  of  shingles  to  each  side  of 
a  tent  below  the  ridgepole.  Sometimes  a 
scrupulous  corporation  would  build  a  gen- 
uine log  cabin  12  by  14  feet,  mount  It  on 
wagon  wheels,  and  have  the  boys  drive  It 
from  claim  to  claim,  getting  the  homemaker 
a  lot  of  public  domain  in  a  few  hours.  In 
a  celebrated  Instance  In  Utah  the  efficiency 
of  this  device  was  Increased  by  always  push- 
ing the  truck  over  the  corner  where  four 
quarter-sections   met. 

In  6  months  the  homemakers.  who  mean- 
while had  been  punching  cows  or  clerking  In 
town,  commuted  their  two  dozen  parcels  of 
the  public  domain.  They  transferred  them 
to  their  employers  and  moved  on  to  earn 
two  dozen  more  quarter-sections  apiece  by 
their  skill  and  hard  work.  Many  millions  cf 
acres  of  publicly-owned  farmland  and  graz- 
ing land  thus  passed  economically  Into  the 
possession  of  corporate  homemakers.  If  the 
corporation  was  a  land  company  it  might  get 
half  a  million  acres  convenient  to  a  railroad 
right-of-way  or  within  a  proposed  irrigation 
district.  Or  a  cattle  company  could  thus 
acquire  a  hundred  thousand  acres  that  mo- 
nopolized the  water  supply  for  miles  and  so 
graze  a  million  acres  of  the  public  domain 
entirely  free  of  charge. 

Liimber  companies  could  operate  even 
more  cheaply.  Their  employees  need  not 
pay  $1.25  per  acre  or  wait  to  commute  their 
claims.  They  could  pay  a  location  fee,  say 
$6  per  320  acres  and  the  company  could 
forthwith  clear-cut  the  timber  and  let  the 
claims  lapse.  At  20  cents  an  acre  virgin 
stands  of  white  or  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas 
fir,  or  Norway  or  Colorado  spruce  was  almost 
as  good  a  buy  as  some  of  the  dam  sites  which, 
our  propagandist  hopes,  will  presently  be 
offered  to  the  power  companies. 

These  are  typical,  routine,  second -ma^l- 
tude  land  frauds  in  the  history  of  the  publio 
domain  out  West— to  describe  the  bigger  ones 
would  require  too  much  space.  Enough  that 
In  the  golden  age  of  landgrabe,  the  total  area 
of  the  public  domain  proved  up  and  lived  on 
by  actual  homesteaders  amounted  to  only  a 
Ulvlal  fraction  of  the  area  fraudulently  ao* 
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quired  by  land  companies,  cattle  companies, 
and  lumber  companies.  Among  the  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  present  public-land 
reserves  had  to  be  set  aside  was  the  headlong 
monopolization  of  the  public  domain  that 
was  threatening  the  West  with  peonage. 
Those  reserves  were  also  made  to  halt  the 
waste  of  natural  resources  which  the  United 
States  has  dissipated  nx>re  prodigally  than 
any  other  nation.  They  had  to  be  nuule  so 
that  a  useful  part  of  our  national  wealth 
could  be  preserved,  developed,  wisely  man- 
aged, and  intelligently  used  in  future  times. 
They  had  to  be  made  so  that  the  watersheds 
which  control  the  destiny  of  the  West  could 
be  safeguarded.  But  no  one  should  forget 
for  a  moment  that  they  were,  besides,  neces- 
sary to  prevent  eastern  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions from  taking  over  the  whole  West  by 
fraud,  bribery,  and  engineered  bankruptcy. 

The  land  frauds  and  the  landgrabs  com- 
pose the  shabbiest  chapter  in  our  history. 
We  have  had  75  years  now  of  conservation 
as  a  Government  policy,  of  husbanding, 
developing,  and  using  the  publicly  owned 
natural  resources  for  the  public  benefit.  So 
we  have  grown  used  to  believing  that  such 
corruption,  such  raids  on  the  Treasury,  such 
blind  imbecility  were  ended  for  all  time. 
But  at  this  moment  some  powerful  Interests 
are  preaching  that  what  was  intolerable  cor- 
ruption on  a  scale  of  half  a  million  acres 
becomes  wise  public  policy  If  you  up  the  scale 
/  to  half  a  billion  acres.  They  are  calling  on 
Congress  to  legalize  a  final,  conclusive  raid 
on  the  publicly  owned  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

This  one  would  be  for  keeps  and  It  would 
put  the  Government  Itself  Into  the  land- 
fraud  racket.  Officials  of  the  Government, 
true  enough,  were  sometimes  in  that  racket 
In  the  past,  from  $2-a-day  deputy  clerks 
In  the  General  Land  Office  on  up  to  Senators 
and  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Always  be- 
fore, however,  the  Government  regarded  them 
as  common  criminals.  It  threw  them  out, 
sent  to  Jail  those  It  could  get  the  goods 
on,  and  did  what.  It  could  to  repair  the 
damage.  Now  Congress  la  asked  to  legiti- 
matize and  legalize  what  it  used  to  make 
them  felons  for  trying  to  do.  It  Is  asked, 
with  an  effrontery  so  great  that  It  has  not 
yet  been  widely  perceived,  to  perpetrate  by 
Its  own  deliberate  act  a  land  fraud  beside 
which  any  In  our  shameful  period  would 
appear  insignificant. 

As  I  write  this,  at  mid-March,  we  have 
not  learned  by  what  means  the  citizens  of 
45  States  will  have  their  property  alienated 
on  behalf  of  three  SUtes.  Senator  Hol- 
LAKTD's  bill  to  convey  to  Texas.  Louisiana, 
and  California  the  publicly  owned  oU  under 
the  marginal  sea  has  had  slow  going.  The 
Attorney  General  has  perceived  some  impair- 
ments of  sovereignty  and  some  administra- 
tive difficulties  that  were  not  visible  when 
the  tidelands  were  a  bait  for  voters.  There 
has  arisen  the  interesting  possibility  that 
New  Mexico  or  Missouri  or  some  other  in- 
land State  which  owns  part  of  that  oil  may 
bring  suit  on  the  ground  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  give  it  to  any 
State.  At  least  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion is  showing  some  regret  for  Its  campaign 
.  commitment.  But  It  is  committed  and  we 
may  assume  that  the  Supreme  Court  wUl 
find  some  opening  through  which  It  can 
follow  the  election  returns. 

So  be  It,  but  lets  be  clear  about  the  tide- 
lands  episode.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  that  the  natural  resources  thus 
handed  over  to  three  SUtes  belong  to  the 
public,  to  the  people  of  all  the  Slates.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  three  times  declared  that 
they  do;  Indeed  In  one  of  the  cases  which 
the  Court  was  adjudicating,  the  State  of 
Uwlslana  stipulated  that  they  do.  What  wa 
ahall  see.  then,  wlU  be  ||0Ternmental  con- 
version of  public  property.  That  the  raldera 
were  three  SUtes  do«$  not  alter  the  fact 


that  this  is  a  successful  raid  on  the  public 
heritage. 

So.  with  that  precedent,  what  next?  Sen- 
ator BuTLKR  of  Nebraska,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  has  announced  that  when  the  tide- 
lands  business  is  finished  his  committee  will 
take  up  proposals  for  still  more  Important 
attacks  on  our  property.  First  the  commit- 
tee wUl  deal  with  proposed  measures  to  turn 
over  the  public  lands  to  the  States,  then 
with  similar  measures  to  tiun  over  the  public 
power  installations.  This  means,  as  the 
tidelands  bills  do  not,  the  sale  of  public 
property  to  private  corporations — the  only 
reason  for  giving  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  is  that  the  States  will  sell  them.  Un- 
able to  buy  the  public  heritage  from  the 
Federal  Government,  corporations  wiU  be 
able  to  buy  them  at  fire-sale  prices  from  11 
Western  States.  They  belong  to  the  people 
of  48  SUtes,  the  people  of  the  11  States  have 
borne  maybe  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
tecting and  developing  them,  patriotic  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  bid  them  in  cheap,  and 
everybody  should  be  happy,  more  or  less. 

Among  those  who  testified  on  the  tide- 
lands  question  before  Senator  Botxer's  com- 
mittee was  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  lately 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  was  afraid,  he 
said,  that  the  tidelands  action  would  "estab- 
lish the  pattern  for  the  greatest  giveaway 
program  in  the  history  of  the  world."  He 
added,  "For  years  powerful  pressure  groups 
have  been  attempting  to  raid  various  parts 
of  the  public  domain.  They  are  now  redou- 
bling their  efforts."  Mr.  Chapman  was  en- 
tirely right.  He  mentioned  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1947  It  supported 
the  notorious  effort  of  stockgrowing  inter- 
esU  to  grab  (at  a  few  cents  an  acre)  large 
areas  of  the  national  forests,  the  national 
parks,  and  other  public  reservations.  Public 
opinion  stopped  the  stockmen  cold  and 
scared  the  Chamber  Into  reversing  its  stand 
for  a  while.  Now  It  Is  again  agitating  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands  to  private  (that  is, 
corporate)  parties  and  Is  broadcasting  re- 
markably misleading  propaganda.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
lined  up  beside  it,  with  propaganda  equally 
mendacious  and  much  subtler.  For  the  first 
time  In  a  generation  big  lumber  interesU  are 
supporting  the  raid.  As  always  the  stockmen 
are  out  in  front,  happily  carrying  the  ball 
for  stronger  and  cannier  groups  that  happily 
let  them  carry  It.  Previously  circumspect 
power  companies  have  come  out  from  be- 
hind their  public  relations  programs  and 
various  granges  and  farm  bureaus  have 
signed  up. 

In  short,  desirous  ears  have  heard  the 
sound  of  a  great  perhaps  which  they  hope 
they  can  convert  to  the  great  amen.  The 
day  of  Jubilo  may  be  about  to  dawn.  The 
Federal  Government's  75  years  of  fidelity  to 
the  public  interest,  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  public  money  spent  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  public  lands,  the  long  husbanding 
and  use  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people — this  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
memorable  and  splendid  thing.  For  lo,  this 
policy  has  multiplied  the  value  of  the  public 
asseU  a  thousandfold — and  now  the  harvest 
can  be  reaped  by  those  prepared  to  cash  in 
on  it.  A  business  administration  means 
business,  doesn't  it?  Prolonging  Federal 
protection  of  this  public  Interest  would  be 
bureaucratic  tyranny  and  inefficiency, 
wouldn't  it?  There  is  so  big  a  melon  to  be 
cut  that  not  to  cut  it  would  be  creeping 
socialism — let's  go.  Or,  wheresoever  the  car- 
cass Is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together. 

It  Is  quite  a  carcass.  Mr.  Chapman  told 
Senator  BtrrLca'a  commltUe  that  the  publio 
lands  "contain  an  estimated  4  billion  barrela 
of  oil.  enough  oU  shale  to  produce  130  billion 
barrela  of  crude  oU,  ill  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  and  334  billion  tons  of  coal."  Theee  are 
eample  flgurea;  Mr.  Chapman  aaid  nothing 


a*  jut  timber,  grass,  electric  power  planU. 
sites  for  future  ones,  irrigation  and  other 
water  potentials,  precious  metals,  other  min- 
erals, and  the  rest  of  the  miscellany  now 
owned  by  the  public — by  everybody,  includ- 
ing you.  He  said  that  a  rough  estimate  of 
their  value  in  the  United  SUtes,  not  count- 
ing Alaska,  made  it  well  over  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. Nobody  can  think  of  a  trillion  dollars; 
the  sum  is  only  a  symbol.  But  it  gives  the 
scale  of  the  proposed  operation  of  transfer- 
ring publicly  owned  property  to  the  SUtes. 
so  that  whatever  corporations  may  prove  to 
be  in  the  best  position  can  buy  It  for  a 
fraction  of  what  it  is  worth.  Every  biU  that 
Senator  Butles's  committee  will  proceed  to 
Uke  up  could  be  titled,  an  act  to  enrich 
stockholders  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

In  the  cruder  age  there  had  to  be  a  pre- 
tense that  the  homemaker  was  to  benefit 
but  there  can't  be  now,  for  no  land  suitable 
for  homesteadlng  is  left.  Instead,  the  public 
lands  are  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  sound  busi- 
ness principle  that  they  are  a  storehouse 
of  raw  materials  of  value  to  corporations. 
The  great  stands  of  timber  will  go  to  Big 
Lumber,  oil  and  oil  shale  to  Big  Oil,  minerals 
and  chemicals  to  Big  Mining,  public  power- 
planU  and  sites  for  future  ones  to  Big  Power. 
Nor  is  there  any  pretense  that  the  desirous 
western  shibboleths  will  be  regarded:  the 
local  enterprise  and  home  rule  that  were  to 
emancipate  the  plundered  province  from 
absentee  ownership.  The  power  company 
that  is  prepared  to  build  an  tnsUllatlon  in 
Hells  Canyon  which  will  generaU  40  percent 
of  the  power  the  Government  planned  to  la 
not  an  Idaho  corporation.  It  Is  not  even  a 
western  corporation;  It  Is  chartered  in  Maine 
and  owned  by  Boston  triists. 

The  landgrabbers  of  the  golden  age  were 
smalltime.  A  cattle  company's  200.000  acres 
of  public  grazing  land  at  $1.25,  a  lumber 
company's  half  million  acres  of  publicly 
owned  Douglas  fir  at  $2.50  and  a  glass  of 
beer — they  are  police-court  stuff  compared 
to  a  political  Job  that  undertakes  to  knock 
off  half  a  billion  acres  of  public  land  In  a 
single  session  of  Congress.  This  proposed 
steal  Is  so  largt  that  Ite  size  Is  counted  on  to 
conceal  it — like  ultraviolet  light  and  super- 
sonic sound  It  Is  to  escape  attention.  But  It 
Is  under  way.  The  bills  are  drawn.  Con- 
gressmen have  been  found  who  will  intro- 
duce them  and  direct  their  course,  and  Sen- 
ator Butler  has  agreed  to  clear  the  decks. 

Mr.  Chapman  told  the  COTamittee  that  the 
estimate  of  a  trillion  dollars  was  only  a  rough 
guess,  was  in  fact  much  too  low.  And,  he 
said,  "If  this  administration  Is  intent  upon 
following  a  giveaway  policy,  the  people  are 
at  least  entitled  to  know  what  and  how  much 
Is  being  given  away."  So  he  proposed  that  a 
commission  be  established  to  Inventory  and 
appraise  the  public  property  that  is  to  be- 
come corporate  assets.  It  Is  an  excellent 
suggestion.  We  are  being  told  every  few 
minutes  that  business  is  on  trial  now,  that 
this  administration  will  give  business  Ite 
chance  to  prove  Itself,  and  everything  ought 
to  be  done  on  the  best  business  principles. 
Establish  the  commission  and  have  it  hire 
Price,  Waterhouse. 

The  trouble  is  that  such  a  study  would 
put  an  end  to  Operation  Gotterdammerung 
on  the  public  lands.  Publication  of  ite  re- 
sulte  would  Instantly  blow  this  culminating 
land  fraud  sky  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  going  to  happen  anyway.  The  script 
is  O.  K.  but  the  casting  is  wrong;  it  calls 
for  the  public  to  be  docile  and  for  Congress 
to  be  fools. 

A  very  distent  association  with  the  Credit 
Moblller — railroad-land  fraud — kept  Jamee 
O.  Blaine,  and  It  may  be  Schuyler  Colfax. 
too,  out  of  the  White  House.  There  was 
William  Lorlmer,  of  Illinois;  expelled  from 
the  Senate  for  corrupt  practices  rooted  In 
timber-land  fraud.  There  was  Senator  John 
Mltehell,  of  Oregon,  found  guilty  of  timber- 
land  fraud  but  dying  before  be  oould  earva 
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lila  sentence.  Albert  B.  Fall.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  went  to  Jail — oil-land  fraud. 
Richard  A.  Balllnger,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, left  a  blasted  name  to  history — coal- 
land  fraud.  A  lot  of  lesser  names  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  newspapers  but  not  from 
memory.  When  you  hear  them  or  look  them 
up  in  books  they  give  off,  after  all  these 
years,  the  odor  ot  corruption.  Land  fraud 
always  did  and  It  always  will. 

The  redwood-forest  deals,  the  Oregon  tim- 
ber frauds,  Teapot  Dome — they  were  pea- 
nuts, birdseed,  compared  to  what  this  crew 
of  blue-sky  pitchmen  are  aaklng  Congress 
to  slip  over  on  us  now.  But  the  stench  still 
rises  from  them  and  drifts  down  history  and 
over  Capitol  Hill.  Congress  will  sit  this  one 
out.  the  carefully  planned  agenda  notwith- 
standing. 

Address  DeKTcred  by  the  Gorenior  of 
Marylaad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nXJNOIS 

m  IBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
.  Monday,  AprU  27,  1953 

Ur.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Theodore  R 
McKeldin,  of  Maryland,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Speedwriters  School  Administra- 
tors, held  at  the  Palmer  House.  Chicago, 
AprU  25.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

Thus  Months  or  Changs 

(An  address  by  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland) 

This  Nation  is  shedding  at  last  the  flabbl- 
ness  and  fat  acquired  in  a  score  of  years,  and 
te  Hexing  once  more  the  mighty  young  mus- 
cles which  won  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
our  past,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  big 
government  is  not  strong  government. 

We  have  learned  the  sad  way  that  a  policy 
of  appeasement  and  indecision  toward  those 
who  would  enslave  the  world  Is  not  a  policy 
of  wisdom. 

We  have  learned  the  costly  way  that  the 
baiting  of  business  is  bad  business  for  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  people. 

We  have  learned  again  that  which  we 
never  should  have  forgotten — that  the  real, 
solid  strength  of  America  lies  in  its  free- 
enterprise  system — freedom  for  capital,  free- 
dom for  labor. 

We  have  again  become  aware  that  our  na- 
tional economy  Is  a  living  thing,  nourished 
on  the  air  of  freedom,  weakened  by  the 
shackles  of  super-Government  control. 

Yes.  we  have  had  3  months  of  change— 
and  there  is  more,  much  more,  to  come.  We 
•re  reversing  the  retrogressive  and  flagitious 
trends  of  20  years. 

The  Federal  Government  shows  good  signs 
of  good  sense  In  returning  to  its  proper  po- 
sition— that  of  an  agency  for  these  United 
and  Sovereign  States — with  certain  major 
and  highly  important  tasks  assigned  to  it — • 
the  most  Important  of  which  Is  the  conunon 
defense. 

The  President  has  indicated  his  desire  to 
have  the  States  resume  more  of  their  historic 
responsibilities.  His  administration  already 
has  moved  in  the  definite  direction  of  re- 
ducing the  size  and  eliminating  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Establishment. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  number 
of  Federal  workers,  is  being  reduced  instead 


of  increased.  After  only  1  month,  the  Fed- 
eral personnel  list  was  lessened  by  nearly 
8.000  names,  and  the  shrinkage  continues. 
The  Government  is  getting  out  of  the  field 
of  private  business,  away  from  the  mire  of 
socialism  and  near  -socialism  in  which  it  has 
wallowed  for  too  laany  years. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, creature  of  haste  in  time  of  depres- 
sion, monster  of  uncontrolled  growth  in  years 
of  precarious  prosperity,  purveyor  of  pelf  to 
the  parasites  of  privilege  at  the  pinnacle  of 
Its  pernicious  power,  happily  Is  soon  to 
expire. 

Great  plants  built  by  the  Government  for 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  will  be 
sold  to  private  Industry,  and  operated  by 
men  who  know  the  biislness  of  making 
that  very  important  commodity  and  Its  fin- 
ished products  of  commerce. 

The  Government  also  will  dispose  of  the 
bai^  lines  which  It  operates  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  they  will  be  run  by  pilots, 
not  politicians. 

We  can  be  confident,  too.  that  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy,  a  great  future 
force  for  good  in  time  of  peace,  will  become 
more  and  more  the  responsibility  of  that 
free  and  private  industry — American  Indus- 
try— which  led  In  the  development  of  all 
new  products  of  trade  and  commerce  sine* 
the  automobile  came  to  stay. 

Those  stentorian  statesmen  who  talk  Fed- 
eral economy  out  of  one  side  of  their  re- 
spective mouths  and  demanded  more  Fed- 
eral spending  In  their  home  States  or  dis- 
tricts out  of  the  other  side  are  being  evicted 
from  their  accustomed  place  around  the  old 
pork  barrel. 

The  pork  projects  are  being  put  Into  deep 
freeae  and  will  be  brought  out  only  when 
needed  and  when  It  Is  definitely  demon- 
strated that  each  Is  a  proper  project  for  the 
Federal  Government,  not  when  some  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  needs  a  dam,  an  airport,  or  a 
military  Installation  to  win  him  votes  in  the 
next  election. 

These  and  other  areas  of  economy  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  lead  eventually  to 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  to  tax  reduc- 
tion. Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
In  official  circles  now  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  on  business  will  end  on  July  1.  and 
there  Is  a  good  possibility,  too,  for  a  cut. 
perhaps  of  10  percent,  in  individual  income 
taxes  at  an  early  date. 

The  change  of  these  past  3  months  has 
not  been  In  domestic  government  alone. 

In  the  areas  of  war — cold  and  hot — Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  has  seized  the  initiative  for 
the  United  States,  and  we  intend  to  keep  It. 
The  President's  well-timed  words  and  bold 
statesmanship  have  put  Russia's  new  Premier 
Malenkov  on  the  defensive — and  It  Is  on  the 
defensive  that  he  must  remain. 

Our  vacillating  containment  policy  of  the 
past  has  been  superseded  by  the  Elsenhower 
doctrine  which  calls  for  the  right,  on  the 
part  of  all  peoples,  to  choose  their  own 
forms  of  government  and  their  own  rulers. 

A  truce  In  Korea  where  the  sons  of  America 
and  her  allies  still  suffer  and  die  Is.  of  course, 
the  logical  next  step  toward  peace — but  It 
would  be  only  one  step.  With  a  truce — and 
not  before — we  could  talk  about  a  free  elec- 
tion for  the  Korean  people — North  and 
South. 

Even  with  that  accomplished,  the  political 
offensive  must  be  continued.  We  must  not 
be  lulled  into  a  false  security  by  truce  or 
even  peace  In  one  area  of  the  world.  The 
goal  must  be  a  lasting  peace  evcfywhere,  free 
of  enslavement  over  any  unwilling  people. 

An  Austrian  treaty  could  and  should  fol- 
low a  settlement  of  the  Korean  difficulties  If 
Russia  has  any  desire  for  progress  toward 
peace. 

Free  elections  in  Germany — all  of  Ger- 
many. East  and  West — would  be  another 
demonstration  of  a  will  to  peace. 

Conferences  on  disarmament,  trade  or  any 
other  subjects  of  peaceful  living  would  be 


wasted  time  without  these  and  other  pre« 
liminary  evidences  of  a  desire  for  peace. 

We  know  and  the  Kremlin  rulers  know 
that  communism  cannot  win  in  any  free 
election.  Conununlsm  wins  by  bullets, 
threats  and  bluff — not  by  ballots. 

But  we  know,  too,  that  discontentment 
continues  to  rise  in  the  countries  which  now 
play  satellite  to  Russia,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue our  offensive  on  the  political  front  and 
on  the  propaganda  front  until  the  tyrant 
aggressors  themselves  shall  seek  to  save  what 
they  can.  even  If  It  Is  only  the  retention  of 
their  power  In  Russia — and,  unless  they 
mend  their  oppressive  ways,  even  that  power 
must  some  day  crumble  under  the  constant 
pressures  within  the  souls  of  men  for  free- 
dom and  human  dignity. 

While  this  process  toward  peace  goes  on— 
and  it  Is,  of  necessity,  a  slow  process — we 
cannot  sacrifice  our  military  strength.  Any 
weakening  In  this  department  would  be  re- 
cession from  the  strong  stand  taken  by  th« 
President. 

We  may,  to  be  sure,  reduce  spending  some- 
what In  line  with  efficiency,  and  even  more 
where  our  Immediate  requirements  ar« 
lessened  by  a  truce. 

A  truce  In  Korea  could  bring  a  reduction 
of  more  than  S8  billion  In  ovir  defense  spend- 
ing, but  even  with  that,  we  still  would  ba 
spending  more  than  forty  billions  in  this 
department,  including  our  own  Armed 
Forces,  aid  to  our  friends  abroad,  atomlo 
weapons,  and  supplies  for  the  future. 

But  there  will  be  no  demobUUaUon  with- 
out a  true,  controlled  peace — a  peace  super- 
vised and  policed  by  the  United  Nations  or 
some  similar  international  establishment 
with  authority  to  anforoe  the  rulas  of  such 
a  peace. 

Thus  we  have  the  prospect  for  some  tlma 
to  eome  of  a  continuing  arms  race,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  true  pattern  for  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  its  Invitation  to 
participate  In  a  free  world  society — not.  •■ 
the  President  put  It,  with  the  empty  prom- 
ises of  mere  rhetoric,  but  with  demonstrative 
deeds. 

We  have  the  early  hope  that  although 
our  sons  will  continue  to  be  conscripted  Into 
service,  there  may  be  no  hot  war  Into  which 
they  will  be  sent. 

We  have  the  more  distant  hope  that  the 
sons  of  our  sons  may  live  In  a  world  restored 
to  sanity,  where  war  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
dark  dream  of  a  startling  past. 

You.  as  educators,  have  this  hope  to  Impart 
to  those  who  will  come  to  you  for  training — 
the  hope  of  a  peaceful  world  where  young 
men  and  young  women  can  make  sound  plans 
for  their  own  futures  and  for  the  building 
of  a  better  world. 

As  business  educators,  you  will  have  other, 
particular  hopes  to  Impart. 

You  will  be  training  young  people  for  work 
In  businesses  freed  from  the  stifling  controls 
of  the  recent  past. 

You  will  be  training  them  for  life  In  a 
land  that  has  passed  through  the  threat  of 
socialism,  where  Individual  Initiative  has 
become  again  a  thing  of  value — where  merit 
once  more  shall  be  rewarded  with  advance- 
ment. 

They  will  be  living  under  representative 
government  where  the  Congress  made  up  of 
their  representatives,  again  Is  In  the  ascend- 
ance, and  where  the  President  Is  free  of  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  dictatorship. 

The  dollars  which  they  shall  earn  have 
regained  strength  and  have  new  standing  in 
the  market  places,  after  two  decades  In  which 
they  were  undermined  by  the  deafeatist  doc- 
trine of  inflation. 

In  their  world  of  business,  they  will  find 
that  our  new  Department  of  Justice  has  dis- 
continued the  punitive  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness which  was  the  rule  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Honest  Initiative  and  expansion  of 
Industry  shall  be  encoxiraged  rather  than 
hindered. 
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It  Is  not  a  perfect  picture.  There  still  Is 
a  war  in  Korea.  There  remains  the  threat 
of  another  and  terribly  world  war.  There 
are  peoples  still  enslaved  snd  peoples  threat- 
ened with  enslavement! 

But,  for  the  first  time  since  the  legions  of 
Adolf  Hitler  swarmed  Into  Poland  and  over 
the  low  countries  of  Europe,  there  Is  real 
hope.  The  appeasement  efforts  of  peace- 
loving  countries — the  appeasement  on  which 
the  sabre  rattlers  thrived — has  been  set 
aside.  The  Initiative  has  been  transferred 
at  last  to  the  side  of  fiJeedom  and  decency. 
Call  It  aggression  If  you  Will.  It  Is  aggression 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

You.  as  teachers  and  Supervisors  of  teach- 
ers, have  a  considerable  responsibility  In  this 
return  of  America  to  her  old.  honored  place 
of  strength,  courage,  and  pride. 

It  Is  a  strength,  a  courage,  and  a  pride 
which  must  be  maintained  through  the  years 
ahead — not  alone  by  y|>u  and  me,  but  by 
those  who  come  after  us-l-those  who  will  take 
over  the  reins  of  Industry,  business,  labor, 
the  professions,  and  government— the  boys 
and  girls,  the  young  mek  and  women  In  the 
schools  Of  todsy  and  iil  the  schools  of  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  very  recent  years  of  the  shameful 
policy  of  negativity  in  our  International  re- 
lations, some  of  our  schools  proved  fertile 
ground  for  the  development  of  subversion 
In  young  minds.  Young  minds  seek  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  problems,  and  those  with- 
out the  capacity  to  develop,  nourish,  and 
expound  their  oa'n  positive  approach,  and 
who  failed  to  find  one  in  the  attitude  of  our 
national  leadership,  too  often  reached  out 
tor  that  which  was  offeied  them — and.  far 
too  often,  that  was  the  false  doctrine  of 
totalltarlanlsn*. 

Now.  thank  Qod,  we  have  the  poslUvt  ap- 
proach— the  courageous  attitude — In  our  na- 
tional leadership— eomethlng  to  which  we 
can  point  as  we  tell  our  youth  that  this 
young  Republic  of  ours  Is  still  the  most  lib- 
eral of  all  forms  of  temporal  government- 
still  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth. 

Yes.  we  can  tell  them  with  conviction  and 
In  pride  that  In  these  past  S  months  of 
change  and  In  the  months  and  years  to  come 
we  are  shedding  at  last  the  fUbblness  and 
fat— yes.  and  the  fear — acquired  in  a  score 
of  years — and  that  we  are  fiexlng  once  more 
the  mighty  young  muscles  which  won  the 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  our  past,  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war. 
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staff  which  resulted  from  thU  action.  I 
took  this  step  of  resignation  also  because 
the  budget  for  1954  sent  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Welfare  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  contains  additional 
reductions  which  will  further  impair  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  want,  however,  to  express  to  you  my 
very  great  gratitude  for  the  efforts  you 
made  In  the  recent  meeting  of  the  House 
Sut>commlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
serious  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the 
Office  of  Education  by  the  failure  of  this 
committee  to  recommend  the  funds  needed 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  Pub- 
lic Law  650.  I  am  sure  educators  In  your 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  throughout 
ihe  United  States  will  applaud  your  efforts. 

As  I  leave  this  office  I  want  to  thank  you 
also  for  your  understanding  and  support 
during  the  past  4  years  while  you  were 
chairman  of  the  committee  before  which 
I  had  to  Justify  the  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Though  you  were  not  always 
able  to  recommend  the  full  sums  we  asked, 
you  urged  the  appropriation  of  funds  needed 
at  least  for  the  essential  services.  I  am  sure 
you  know.  too.  that  I  attempted  to  admln- 
mlnlster  the  office  with  Increasing  efficiency 
and  with  the  most  effective  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollars.  I  regret  therefore  that  the 
strength  which  was  added  to  the  office 
through  these  years  has  now  In  large  part 
been  lost  through  the  recent  action  of  the 
committee  which  I  realise  you  did  not  en- 
dorse. 

My  relstlonshlpe  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  very  pleasant.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  have  a  keen  sense 
of  the  value  of  education.  I  am  confident 
that  most  Members  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, though  they  see  the  need  for  economy, 
r.8  Indeed  I  do.  If  they  had  had  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  case  which  I  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
would  have  voted  the  small  sum  necee- 
sr.ry  to  prevent  the  damage  that  has  re- 
sulted to  the  Office  of  Education. 

With  personal  regards  and  good  wishes. 
Ism, 

Tours  sincerely, 

Eakl  J.  McGtATR. 


Lost  Military  Leadersky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Appropriatioas  for  Office  of  Edacation  HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTAU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or    I 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1953 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Washington.  D.  C, 

AprU  26.  1953. 
The  Honorable  John  E.  Focastt. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Mk.  Focabtt:  As  you  know  I  resigned 
from  the  position  of  United  States  CommU- 
sloner  of  Education  on  April  22.  1953,  partic- 
ularly In  protest  against  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  provide  the  funds  needed  by 
the  Office  of  Education  to  discharge  its 
legally  imposed  responslbUlties  under  Public 
Law  550  (82d  Congress).  I  could  not  coun- 
tenance the  serious  damage  to  the  program 
of  the  Office  and  to  the  morale  of  Ita  fine 


or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lost  Leadership,"  deal- 
ing with  the  military  situation.  It  Was 
published  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
April  14.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lost  Lkaoebsrip 

This  Is  a  major  military  scandal: 

Those  men — both  civilian  and  military — 
who  have  had  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  have 
indicted  themselves  of  incompetence  by 
their  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  the  ammunition  shortage  in 
Korea. 

That  fact  Is  of  greater  Importance  than 
the  limit  on  shells  at  the  front,  the  miles 
of  red  tape  in  the  Army,  the  dangerous 
Independence  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 


The  pointed  questioning  of  Senator 
MABGAarr  Chase  Smh-h's  group  has  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former 
Army  Secretary  Pace,  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Lovett,  and  the  National  Security 
CouncU  under  the  direction  of  President 
Truman.  And  there  Ls  no  Indication  that 
Defense  Secretary  Wilson  or  Army  Secretary 
Stevens  has  improved  the  situation. 

The  problem  Is  not  One  of  organization, 
but  of  men. 

Mr.  Lovett  has  testified  that  he  did  not 
learn  of  the  ammunition  shortage  for  a 
year.  He  said  he  was  unable  to  do  anjrthing 
about  it  through  the  chain  of  command. 
He  could  not  touch  some  of  the  Army  de- 
partments directly  at  fault. 
This  means — 

1.  All  the  military  leaders  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  knew  about  the  ammunition 
BhorUge,  hid  that  vital  weakness  from  the 
man  charged  with  the  control  of  the  entlra 
defense  effort. 

a.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  un- 
able to  exert  any  control  over  the  military, 
although  our  system  Insists  on  civilian  con- 
trol of  military  power. 

Mr.  Pace's  testimony  Indicated  the  same 
troubles. 

This  Is  the  way  the  record  reads  now. 
Our  mlltury  men  who  knew  what  was  going 
on,  hid  the  facts  from  the  civilians  who 
were  charged  with  the  dlrecUon  of  the  de- 
fense effort. 

The  military  men  did  not  correct  the 
faults.  They  covered  up  and  left  It  at  that. 
They  were  guilty  of  iwor  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 

The  civilians  who  wars  supposedly  the  ex. 
perU  on  administration  and  managament 
were  even  more  at  fault.  They  did  not  hava 
the  executive  ability  to  cut  through  the  su- 
perftclallttes  and  get  at  the  nub  of  the  prob- 
lem. And  they  were  Impotent  about  what 
they  did  know. 

The  final  Indictment  of  both  military  and 
civilian  leaders  is  that  there  has  been  no 
military  policy  on  the  ammunition  shortage, 
or  even  on  Korea,  revealed  by  the  Senate 
Investigation. 

The  buck-passing  before  the  Senate  Is  not 
nearly  so  shocking  as  the  buck-passing  that 
has  gone  on  at  the  head  of  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment for  years.  Not  one  of  our  top 
defense  leaders  has  been  able  to  step  for- 
ward and  say,  "This  was  our  policy  on  am- 
munition In  Korea.  We  may  have  been  wrong 
but  we  studied  the  facts  and  our  profes- 
sional opinion  was  to  do  this  and  so." 

No  one  so  far  has  come  forward  to  define 
Just  what  an  ammunition  shortage  is. 

The  Senate  hearings  have  revealed  a  state 
of  executive  Indecision  and  irresponsibility 
at  the  very  top  of  our  military  organization. 
And  that  Is  the  kind  of  weakness  which  al- 
lowed the  Germans  to  circle  the  Maginot 
Line. 


Equalization  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 
Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  House  a  bill,  H.  R.  481«. 
which  has  the  double-edged  purp>ose  of 
protecting  agricultural  and  mineral  pro- 
ducers from  imports  which  are  con- 
stantly forcing  prices  down  by  competing 
at  below-parity  levels. 

America  has  outstripped  the  world  in 
production.    It  is  commonly  agreed  that 
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we  must  pay  a  parity,  or  an  equitable, 
price  for  our  domestically  produced  ma- 
terials if  we  are  to  maintain  our  econ- 
omy on  a  sound  basis.  Is  it  fair  then  to 
ask  those  same  domestically  produced 
articles  to  compete  for  their  own  market 
at  a  price  which  is  less  than  their  cost 
of  production,  or  parity? 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  impose  an  equalization 
duty  whenever  the  import  price  of  sup- 
ported agricultural  commodities  is  less 
than  its  full  parity  price  and  whenever 
the  price  of  critical  minerals  is  less  than 
the  "cost  of  production"  parity. 

The  tariff  would  be  a  flexible  one 
which  would  fluctuate  directly  with  the 
parity  price  and  it  would  be  an  auto- 
matic one,  going  into  effect  after  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sets  up  a  new 
parity  formula. 

The  mineral  producer  has  foimd  him- 
self in  about  the  same  situation  as  the 
agricultural  producer.  Imports,  often 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments,  are 
flooding  our  markets  and  the  price  of  the 
domestic  production  is  being  forced 
down. 

Because  of  this,  I  have  made  provi- 
sions, similar  to  those  covering  agricul- 
ture, for  a  parity  tariff  on  certain  criti- 
cal minerals.  These  critical  minerals  are 
the  ones  set  up  by  Defense  Minerals  Or- 
der No.  1  of  December  29,  1950.  and  in- 
clude such  vital  minerals  as  lead,  zinc. 
Iron,  manganese,  aluminum,  copper,  tin, 
and  mica. 

The  bill  grants  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
parity  price  on  these  critical  minerals  on 
the  basis  of  the  domestic  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  mineral  as  averaged  for  all 
domestic  producers.  This  would  also  be 
an  automatic,  flexible  tariff  which  would 
become  effective  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  declared  the  parity  price 
thereon. 

A  productive  and  prosperous  America 
Is  the  first  essential  in  determining  and 
maintaining  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  and  a  prosperous  America  de- 
pends in  large  part  upon  the  payment  of 
parity,  or  equitable  prices  for  what  we 
buy.  whether  imported  or  domestically 
produced. 

This  bill  has  but  one  main  purpose — to 
assure  an  American  price  to  American 
products.  Foreign  imports  are  welcomed 
into  this  country  to  help  supply  Ameri- 
can demand  and  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican producers  but  those  imports  should 
compete  on  a  fair  basis — an  American 
standard  of  living  ba^is. 

At  the  time  when  our  railroads  were 
being  develop>ed,  this  country  was  faced 
with  a  decision  similar  to  the  present 
one — whether  to  put  on  a  tariff  or  to 
allow  England  to  produce  the  steel  for 
the  railroads. 

Lincoln,  in  commenting  that  he  did  not 
know  much  about  tariffs,  said.  "But  here 
is  one  thing  I  do  know.  If  we  produce 
the  rails  ourselves,  we  will  have  both  the 
rails  and  the  money."  Because  of  that 
decision,  we  maintained  a  tariff  on  steel 
and  the  steel  Industry  has  become  so 
important  that  it  now  produces  50  per- 
cent of  the  steel  output  of  the  entire 
world. 


It  Is  my  contention.  In  Introducing 
this  bill,  that  we  owe  that  same  oppor- 
tunity to  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
industries  of  America. 


Tbc  83d  Congreis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  (BOB)  WILSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

Wednesday.  April  22,  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  El  Cajon  Val- 
ley News: 

Thx  83d  Congrkss 

When  the  83d  Congress  began  last  Janu- 
ary. Speaker  Joe  Martin,  RepubUcan,  Mas- 
sachusetts, set  Its  tenor.  Hfe  said  the  great 
objective  of  the  Republican  administration 
is  to  successfully  conclude  the  Korea  war  and 
to  convert  our  present  war-born  prosperity 
to  a  prosperity  based  on  peace. 

The  Congress  Is  In  Its  fourth  month  now 
and  an  examination  discloses  pretty  well 
where  the  Republicans  are  laying  stress  to 
achieve  their  end. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  they  are  out  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending. 

If  they  can  balance  the  budget  and  restore 
a  sound  economy  while  solving  the  war 
emergency,  they  will  be  well  on  their  way  to 
success. 

As  the  budget  stands  now — or  as  It  stood 
when  Tiuman  handed  it  to  the  new  Con- 
gress— we  will  go  about  $8  million  deeper 
Into  debt  this  year. 

But  not  if  John  Tabix.  Republican,  New 
York,  has  his  way.  This  veteran  legislator 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  handles  all  revenue  bills. 

He  makes  three  major  recommendations 
to  achieve  the  desired  reduction  in  spend- 
ing: (1)  Cut  from  the  budget  the  17.5  bU- 
lion  earmarked  for  this  year's  foreign-aid 
program;  (2)  make  no  appropriations  to  the 
military:  and  (3)  allot  no  money  for  civilian 
relief  this  year. 

On  their  face,  these  are  startling  proposals. 
But  Representative  Taber  points  out  we 
have  already  appropriated  enough  money  to 
keep  foreign-aid  program  running,  full  tilt, 
for  the  next  3  years.  Likewise,  the  mUitary 
has  enough  money  for  the  next  2  years  and 
the  Federal  relief  program,  in  money,  is  a 
full  year  ahead  of  Itself. 

To  appropriate  money  so  far  In  advance, 
to  use  John  Taber's  phrase,  "allows  too  long 
a  lead  time." 

If  the  Republicans  adopt  Taber's  recom- 
mendations and  Jn  doing  so  manace  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Representative  Dan  Reed's 
(Republican),  New  York,  bill  to  reduce  ev- 
erybody's personal  income  tax  by  at  least 
11  percent  win  have  a  better-than-even 
chance  to  pass. 

President  Eisenhower  has  said — as  has 
Senator  Tatt — he  opposes  any  tax  reduction 
this  year.  But  if  Representative  Taber  can 
get  through  his  meat-ax  cut  and  a  surplus 
looms — as  well  it  might — they  will  change 
their  minds. 

Next  to  restoring  our  economy  to  a  sound 
footing,  foreign  policy  is  rightfully  playing 
the  dominant  part  in  the  new  Republican 
administration's  mind. 

What  overall  plans  have  been  made  Is  not 
yet  clear  at  this  writing.  Nor  are  their 
details  which,  quite  properly,  will  remain 
secret. 

But  with  brains  now  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  unquestioned  loyalty  in  John  Fos- 


ter Dulles,  things  are  looking  up.  His  trip 
to  Europe  shook  both  socialist-ridden  Eng- 
land and  hesitant  France.  They  have 
learned  through  his  visit  they  now  must 
fish  or  cut  bait. 

However  formidable  appear  the  problems 
of  Korea,  South  Africa,  the  Pakistan-India 
aquabble.  the  Iranian  oil  dispute,  the  inter- 
minabl*  Arab-Israel  bickering.  Indochina. 
Formosa,  and  the  rest,  with  men  of  good 
wUl  in  charge,  they  can  be  surmounted. 

Martin,  Tabrx,  Reed,  et  al.  as  leaders  of  the 
great  80th  Congress,  did  it  before.  Now, 
with  a  sympathetic  executive  branch,  they 
may  do  it  again. 


Oil  Group  Headed  by  West  Virfinia  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman  Ad- 
▼itcd  Closinc  Synthctic-Focl  PUnt  at 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 
include  herewith  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
April  21,  1953.  The  article  entitled  "Oil 
Group  Headed  by  GOP  Chief  Advised 
Closing  Plant  at  Louisiana"  follows: 
On,  Group   Headed   by   GOP   Chict   Advise© 

Closing   Plant  at   Louisiana — Walter   S. 

Hallanan's  PrniOLEUii  Council,  Srr  Up  To 

CouNSXL  Interior  Department.  Maox  Aih 

VERSX  Report  on  Fuil  Facilttt 
(By  George  H.  Hall) 

Washikcton.  April  21— An  adverse  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  Louisiana  (Mo.)  syn- 
thetic-fuel plant  was  given  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  last  February  by  an  oil  indus- 
try committee  headed  by  Walter  8.  Hallanan, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  it  was  learned  today. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  a  group  set  up  in  1946  to 
advise  the  Department  on  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  Industry. 

Louis  C.  McCabe,  Chief  of  the  Fuels  and 
Explosives  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  decision  to  shut 
the  synthetic  plant,  said  yesterday  at  a  hear- 
ing of  a  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  Council  recommended  the 
closure  but  exerted  no  pressure. 

Hallanan  Is  head  of  the  Plymouth  Oil  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh  and  is  Republican  national 
committeeman  from  West  Virginia.  He  was 
chairman  of  arrangements  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
July. 

McCabe  told  the  Senate  subcommittee' he 
had  been  forced  to  accept  a  $2  million  budget 
cut  and  decided  to  apply  it  to  the  Louisiana 
facility. 

QxrxsnoNs  bt  ktlgorc 

Senator  Harlet  Kilgore,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  said  the  closure  order,  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Doug- 
las McKay  last  week  had  defense  of  the 
realm  aspects,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
would  hap{>en  to  the  plant  if  it  was  shut 
down  and  if  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
made  for  private  industry  to  continue  oper- 
ation. 

The  facility,  said  McCabe.  would  deteri- 
orate rapidly.  He  estimated  it  would  cost 
$600,000  to  $1,000,000  to  place  the  insUlla- 
tion  In  standby  condition,  and  that  3  yeare 
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about  as  long  a  period  as  it  could  be 
kept  In  standby  without  serious  deteriora- 
tion. Kn^coax  said  the  plant  would  be 
Junked  In  about  6  years. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Gxrr  Cordon,  Re- 
pubUcan. of  Oregon,  asked  whether "  the 
plant  could  be  used  for  production  of  am- 
monia. Three  lines  for  making  synthetic 
ammonia  from  natural  gas  are  In  standby 
at  the  plant. 

McCabe  said  it  would  coet  about  $1  million 
td  put  these  lines  into  production.  He 
added  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  might 
become  commercially  impracticable  to  pro- 
duce ammonia  from  natural  gas. 

PREFERENCE   POR   SBALB 

McCabe  said  no  political  considerations 
entered  into  his  recommendation  to  McKay 
that  the  Louisiana  plant  be  closed.  He  had 
felt  for  a  year  or  two  that  the  plant  had 
outlived  its  usefulness,  he  declared. 

Asked  whether  he  considered  national 
security  in  making  his  decision.  McCabe  re- 
plied that  he  had.  and  believed  processes  for 
producing  oil  from  shale  should  be  pushed. 
He  said  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  billion  barrels 
of  oU  available  from  shale. 


Monsignor  Dr.  Joseph  Tiso 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following: 

Six  years  ago.  on  April  18,  Monsignor 
Dr.  Joseph  Tiso,  the  duly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  short-lived  Republic  of 
Slovakia,  went  to  his  death  on  the  gal- 
lows. This  was  murder  in  its  most 
ghastly  and  shameful  form. 

His  crime?  The  brave  and  gallant 
Monsignor  Tiso  went  the  way  of  thous- 
sands  of  fearless  men  who  dared  to  op- 
pose communism  among  their  respective 
people.  For  his  outspoken  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Soviet  Russia  and  to 
the  Red  plan  of  making  Slovakia  a  So- 
viet republic,  he  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life. 

On  V-E  Day.  Dr.  Tiso  had  been  ac- 
claimed a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Slovakia.  During  his  presidency.  Slo- 
vakia progressed  culturally,  thrived  eco- 
nomically and  developed  more  than  it 
ever  had  during  its  exisence  as  part  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

The  last  free  elections  of  May  26,  1946 
gave  Monsignor  Tiso's  party  64  percent 
of  the  total  votes  cast.  But  the  will  of 
the  people  does  not  count  in  the  ideology 
of  Moscow  and  Soviet  military  force  im- 
posed a  Communistic  political  regime 
upon  the  Slovak  people.  So  on  trumped- 
up  charges,  the  Reds  held  a  farce  of  a 
trial  and  sentenced  Monsignor  Tiso  to  be 
hanged.  This  murder  set  the  pattern  of 
what  subsequently  was  to  become  the 
fate  of  all  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  Red  imperialism. 

On    April    18.    1947,    Monsignor    Dr. 

Joseph  Tiso,  accompanied  by  a  Capuchin 

priest  who  had  spent  the  night  praying 

with  him.  walked  up  the  gallows  steps 
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and,  while  continuing  his  prayers  aloud 
sacrificed  his  hfe  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
and  justice.    He  had  preferred  death  to 
enslavement. 


Real  Tests  Refute  Kefanyer  on  California 
Tidelands  Sentinicnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif.. 
of  AprU  21,  1953: 

Rt^L  Tests  Refute  Kefadver  on  California 
Tidelands  Sentiment 

Putting  it  mildly.  Senator  Estes  Kefattver 
ottered  some  highly  dubious  conclusions  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  week  end  when  he  at- 
tempted to  Interpret  the  attitude  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Long  Beach  people  on  the  sub- 
merged land  issue. 

Senator  Kefauver  is  one  of  a  faction  of 
Senators  engaged  in  an  unadmitted  filibuster 
against  the  biU  which  would  quitclaim  to  the 
States  the  tidelands  out  to  historic  bound- 
aries. When  one  talks  for  the  sake  of  talk 
and  the  time  it  consumes,  he  runs  a  chance 
of  making  remarks  that  do  not  bear  up  well 
under  examination.  That's  apparently  what 
happened  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Kefattver  told  about  some  of  his  experi- 
ences in  Long  Beach  and  elsewhere  when, 
in  early  1952,  he  ran  for  the  State's  Demo- 
cratic presidential  preference.  The  purport 
of  his  remarks  was  that  he,  a  known  advo- 
cate of  Federal  tidelands  ownership,  was 
warmly  received  in  the  campaign  and  went 
on  to  win  the  preference  election.  This,  he 
concluded,  proved  that  the  pec^le  of  Long 
Beach  and  of  California,  do  not  go  along 
with  State  ownership  of  the  tidelands  as  ad- 
vocated by  our  congressional  delegation  and 
our  legislature. 

These  conclusions  of  the  Senator  do  not 
stand  up  when  tested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  1953  Democratic  primary  campaign, 
and  they  are  demolished  by  the  results  of 
the  subsequent  general  election  vote  of  last 
November. 

Senator  Kefauver  contended  for  Califor- 
nia's presidential  preference  against  a  group 
headed  by  Attorney  General  Edmund  G. 
Brown.  This  group  embraced -the  phUoso- 
phy  of  President  Truman  a  \d  obviously  had 
his  blessing.  Truman  was  even  a  stronger 
foe  of  State  tidelands  ownership  than  Ke- 
fattver. Brown  as  attorney  general,  had 
represented  the  State  officially  In  the  tide- 
lands  fight,  but  had  been  little  more  than 
lukewarm  on  the  subject. 

Thus,  the  tidelands  never  was  a  real  issue 
in  the  Democratic  preference  contest  in 
California,  for  California  Democrats  had  no 
choice  between  tickets  pledged  to  the  two 
sides  of  this  question.  The  result  of  the 
Democratic  primary  proved  nothing  about 
public  opinion  on  this  Issue. 

In  fact,  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that 
vast  numbers  of  Democrats  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  choices  offered  them  in  their  pri- 
mary and  wanted  to  vote,  even  In  that  party 
affair,  for  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  who  hap- 
pened to  he  a  declared  supporter  of  State 
ownership.  The  law  did  not  permit  them  to 
vote  outside  their  primary. 

Later,  in  the  general  electlcm.  these  Cali- 
fornia Democrats  teamed  with  Republicans 
to    give    Eisenhower,    the    State    ownership 


advocate,  an  overwhelming  California  ma- 
jority over  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  openly 
declared  for  Federal  Udelands  control. 
That's  what  happened  when  there  was  • 
choice. 

In  Long  Beach.  General  Elsenhower  re- 
ceived some  76,000  votes  to  Stevenson's 
61,000. 

It  is  readily  agreed  that  many  Issues  affect 
the  outcome  of  an  election.  But  applying 
the  result  to  the  tidelands  issue,  which  was 
dramatically  publicized  here,  unquestionably 
State  ownership  won  the  honors. 

As  so  often  happens  with  candidates.  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  was  evidently  misled  by  the 
warmth  of  local  receptions,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  Individuals  who  agreed  with 
him  or  at  least  didn't  argue  with  him  on 
the  tidelands  Issue.  He  was  Indeed  given  a 
warm  welcome  here,  as  he  said  Saturday. 
But  in  his  main  speech  here  he  did  not  even 
mention  the  tidelands  Issue;  his  position 
came  out  In  answer  to  questions  from  the 
audience  and  in  a  press  conference.  Some 
of  his  stanchest  supporters  here  disagreed 
with  him  on  this  question,  though  they  may 
not  have  told  him  so. 

All  c^cial  local  bodies,  including  the  city 
councU,  favor  State  ownership  of  the  sub- 
merged lands;  the  chamber  of  conunerce  and 
the  central  labor  councU  favor  It,  among 
many  other  organizations;  candidates  of  both 
major  parties  In  congressional  contests  over 
the  years  have  favored  It.  Thirty  of  Cali- 
fornia's 32  Congressmen  and  its  2  Senators 
are  on  the  side  of  the  State  in  this  contest. 

Opinion  is  tiot  unanimous  among.  Cali- 
fornlans  on  this  Issue,  any  more  than  on  any 
major  issue.  But  every  reliable  test  shows 
public  opinion  jH-eponderantly  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  State  ownership  as  provided  In 
the  bill  now  before  Congress. 


Toor  Son  and  My  Blood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PEMM8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  interesting  article  by  James  W. 
Cothran,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  "Your  Son  and  My 
Blood"  appears  in  the  May  1953  issue  of 
the  VFW  magazine. 

In  View  of  the  great  diflBculty  encount- 
ered by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  se- 
curing blood  donors.  Commander  Coth- 
ran's  article  warrants  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

The  article  follows: 

Yotm  Son  and  Mr  Blood 
(By  James  W.  Cothran) 

If  Uncle  Sam  has  the  right  to  draft  your 
son  he  should  have  an  equal  right  to  draft 
my  blood.  If  it  is  fair  to  ask  your  boy  to  risk 
his  life  In  defense  of  this  country,  in  time 
of  war,  it  is  equally  fair  to  ask  the  able- 
bodied  male  citizen  to  part  with  a  pint  or 
two  of  his  precious  blood.  The  blood  he  gives 
wlU  not  endanger  his  life  nor  In  any  way  In- 
jure his  health.  The  blood  your  son  may 
lose  on  the  battlefield  can  be  the  caxise  of 
his  death. 

If  service  to  oxir  country  In  time  of  war  is 
the  common  responsibility  of  all  patriotic 
citizens,  then  we  should  be  honest  enough 
to  apply  this  basic  principle  without  discrim- 
ination. Loyalty  is  jTist  as  much  an  obliga- 
tion for  those  on  the  home  front  as  weU  as 
those  who  are  ordered  to  do  the  fighting. 
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I  challenge  you  to  find  a  phraae  or  clause 
In  tbe  Constitution  that  says  one  gTX>up  of 
dtlzena  should  make  all  the  sacrifices  that 
•re  necessary,  when  our  country  is  In  danger, 
while  other  groups  of  citizens  enjoy  the  right 
to  make  none. 

When  the  draft  boards  mails  a  notice  to 
the  man  who  must  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  language  is  bluntly  clear.  The  text 
oomes  straight  to  the  point.  There  Is  no  pre- 
tense of  an  appeal  to  loyalty  or  patriotism. 
No  one  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  him  if  it  is 
convenient  for  him  to  report  to  the  nearest 
training  camp.  Nb  one  says,  "Please,  Mr. 
Draftee,  will  you  be  patriotic  enough  to  risk 
your  life  on  the  battle  front  to  help  save  the 
lives  of  your  neighbors  back  home?"  The 
addressee  knows  without  question  that  his 
number  is  up — and  that's  that. 

But  what  about  the  civilian  whose  name 
does  not  appear  on  Uncle  Sam's  current 
military-service  mailing  list?  How  is  he 
approached  when  Uncle  Sam  needs  bis  help? 

Why  should  Uncle  Sam  be  forced  to  beg 
and  plead  with  this  man  for  a  pint  of  blood 
that  will  save  the  life  (tf  a  wounded  man 
on  the  fighting  front — or  perhaps  the  son 
of  his  next-door  neighbor  or  his  own  brother? 

Why  should  the  Department  of  Defense, 
In  cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other 
groups,  be  required  to  beg  for  blood  donors 
via  press,  radio,  and  TV — when  blood  is 
needed  so  desperately  to  save  the  lives  of 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces?  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  blood  supply  in  Korea 
has  been  so  short  at  critical  moments  that 
the  men  who  were  lucky  enough  to  stay 
alive  had  to  furnish  the  blood  that  saved 
the  lives  of  their  wounded  comrades.  Why 
ahould  we  permit  this  tragic  need  for  blood 
to  continue — and  why  should  we  continue 
to  impose  this  burden  of  sacrifice  upon  the 
man  in  uniform? 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  shortage 
of  blood  for  our  Armed  Forces,  what  about 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  atomic  attack  up>on 
the  United  States?  It  is  positively  suicidal 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  blood  plasma  will  be  needed  if 
atom  bombs  should  fall  upon  any  of  our 
Industrial  centers.  Are  we  going  to  wait 
until  such  a  disaster  strikes,  and  then  try 
to  obtain  the  needed  blood  from  volunteers 
when  it  will  probably  be  too  late  to  save 
thousands  of  lives? 

By  empowering  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  an  act  of  Congress,  to  draft 
the  required  quantities  of  blood  from  all 
able-bodied  males  in  America  we  would 
never  again  be  haunted  by  the  danger  of 
a  blood  shortage  in  time  of  war  or  in  any 
other  emergency.  This  blood-drafting  pro- 
posal has  not  been  officially  endorsed  by  the 
VPW.  But  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  always  embraced  the  principle  of  "equal 
sacrifice  for  all  and  profits  for  none."  We 
have  always  condemned  the  idea  that  some 
citizens  should  be  required  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  while  others  are  left  free  to 
decide  for  themselves  Just  how  much  they 
will  contribute  to  the  national  security. 

In  relation  to  our  current  and  potential 
need  for  whole  blood  and  blood  plasma  the 
present  haphazard,  hat-ln-hand  begging 
method  of  obtaining  this  life-giving  ele- 
ment is  fundamentally  unsound,  unfair, 
and  un-American. 

It  is  unsound  because  our  Armed  Forces, 
after  more  than  30  months  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  still  lack  the  blood-plasma  supply 
required  to  meet  our  heavy  casualty  needs. 
It  is  unfair  because  every  man  who  is 
wounded  i^  entitled  to  the  few  pints  of  blood 
It  takes  to  save  his  life. 

It  is  un-American  because  the  man  in 
uniform  is  being  asked  to  make  great  sac- 
rifices while  other  Americans  are  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  security  of  civilian  freedom  with 
no  aeriouB  disruption  of  their  personal  com- 
fort. 


StatemMit  of  Robert  Montf  ornery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  therein  the  following  statement 
made  by  Robert  Montgomery  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Overseas  Information  Program, 
Wednesday,  March  18.  1953.  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  V.  Stefan  Krajcovic. 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Liberation  of  Slovakia.  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  very  great  friend 
of  the  Slovak  cause,  as  well  as  a  very 
Influential  Republican.  But,  more  than 
that,  he  is  a  great  fighter  against  com- 
munism, and  his  ideas  and  proposals 
should  be  studied  by  everyone. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  may  I  initially  acknowl- 
edge my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
privilege  accorded  me  by  your  invitation  to 
participate  in  these  hearings  today.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  contribute  in  what- 
ever way  I  can  to  the  successful  outcome  of 
your  inquiry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  to 
you.  who  have  been  devoting  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  Government's  overseas 
information  program,  that  the  subject  pre- 
sents a  formidable  complex  of  problems  that 
require  for  solution  the  devoted  efforts  of 
many  experts  in  many  flieids.  This  is  at- 
tested by  the  rather  inclusive  name  of  the 
program  itself.  "Information"  Imposes  no 
limitation  on  what  we  may  disseminate,  and 
"overseas"  imposes  no  limitation  on  where 
we  may  disseminate  it.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  this  brief  statement  to  those  particu- 
lar aspects  of  the  subject  for  which  I  feel 
most  qualified  to  offer  oluervatlons  and  sug- 
gestions. 

I  assume  that  ovir  primary  concern  Is  the 
Information  program  in  its  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  so-called  cold  war.  An  ana- 
lytical approach  to  the  overall  problem  would 
then  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
general  breakdown  Into  three  component 
parts:  (1)  Media  of  communications  for  the 
conduct  of  our  overseas  information  pro- 
gram; (2)  personnel  vested  with  authority 
and  responsibility  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion: (3)  policy,  purpose,  objective:  In  other 
words,  these  three  aspects  pose  the  ques- 
tions— how,  whom,  what.  They  are  not  only 
closely  interrelated  but  immediately  give  rise 
to  a  host  of  collateral  questions.  Let's  con- 
sider them  in  the  order  given. 

(1)  Media:  Obviously  when  we  consider 
physical  ways  and  means  for  transmitting 
information  or  propaganda,  we  mvist  con- 
sider them  in  relation  to  particular  overseas 
areas  and  peoples  with  whom  we  seek  to  es- 
tablUh  contact.  Looking  left  to  right  across 
the  map  of  Europe,  the  number  of  available 
media  decreases  gradually  as  we  proceed 
from  the  free  nations  of  the  West  to  the  sat- 
ellite countries  east  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
thence  into  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  In  the 
NATO  countries  all  media  of  commvmication 
are  accessible  to  us;  we  can  conduct  our  in- 
formation program  there  through  the  news- 
paper and  periodical  press,  through  book 
publishing,     through     radio     broadcasting. 


through  motion  pictures,  through  the  thea- 
ter, and,  to  a  limited  extent,  through  tele- 
vision. Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we  are  lim- 
ited to  radio,  leaflet  distribution,  surrepti- 
tious literature,  and  word-of-mouth  propa- 
ganda. The  latter  devices  are  leas  feasible 
within  the  Soviet  Union  where  radio  offers 
the  only  adequate  instrument  tot  mass  com- 
munication. 

Insofar  as  our  ability  to  penetrate  to  any 
and  all  target  areas  through  radio  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  confident  American  engineering 
genius  and  technological  know-how  can  be 
depended  upon  for  saturation  coverage  of 
clandestine  receivers  pursuant  to  any  official 
policy  directive. 

(3)  Personnel:  In  whose  hands  Is  our 
overseas  information  program  to  be  en- 
trusted? Again,  proceeding  On  the  assump- 
tion that  our  propaganda  effort  is  geared  to 
the  existing  conflict  between  East  and  West 
and  to  the  defeat,  at  best,  or  restraint,  at 
least,  of  our  adversary,  the  question  of  per- 
sonnel becomes,  by  definition,  a  question  of 
security — internal  and  external. 

In  a  formal  war — a  hot  war — an  iron-clad 
censorship  is  imposed  to  prevent,  insofar  as 
humanly  possible  any  information  of  any 
Value  filtering  through  to  the  enemy  from 
any  quarter,  as  a  matter  of  vital  military  ne- 
cessity. Then,  however,  psychological  warfare 
is  only  an  auxiliary  of  the  mUitary  whereas 
in  today's  peculiar  worldwide  conflict  It  is 
tantamount  in  most  areas  to  the  military 
itself,  and  accordingly  of  relatively  greater 
importance  to  the  achievement  of  ultimate 
victory.  The  question  of  personnel  as  it  re- 
lates to  security  must  be  viewed  in  that 
light.  While  questionable  employees  of  the 
Voice  of  America  would  not  be  expected  by 
Moscow  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Mos- 
cow's carefully  selected  fifth  columnists, 
spies,  and  saboteurs  planted  among  us,  such 
questionable  employees  can,  by  countless  de- 
vious methods,  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  the 
most  powerful  offensive  weapon  presently  In 
our  hands. 

I  believe  the  complete  severance  and 
transfer  of  this  important  agency  from  the 
State  Department  and  its  establishment  as 
an  independent  office  is  fully  indicated  and 
overdue.  Further,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  set  up  an  Office  of  Public  Information 
headed  by  a  Secretary  with  Cabinet  rank — a 
proposal  that  already  has  been  advanced 
many  times  and  received  widespread  sup- 
port. 

(3)  Policy,  purpose,  objective:  The  over- 
seas-information program,  as  I  understand 
it,  should  be  at  ail  times  an  extension  and 
an  expression  of  our  political  and  diplomatic 
policy.  One  must  be  integrated  into  the 
other.  One  cannot  contradict  the  other. 
Our  propaganda  must  complement  our  pol- 
icy, our  words  supplement  our  deeds,  our 
ideas  mesh  with  our  Ideals.  Using  the  Voice 
of  America  again  as  the  most  appropriate 
example,  this  agency  restricted  itself,  dur- 
ing its  earliest  period,  to  straight  news 
broadcasts  unembroidered  by  editorial  com- 
mentary. This  was  at  the  time  when  the 
theory  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  So- 
viet Union  was  tolerated  with  a  measure  of 
legitimate  respect.  With  the  explosion  of 
that  myth  and  the  advent  of  cold  hostilities 
there  was  detected  a  slight  stiffening  in 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  the  Voice 
of  America  followed  suit.  Further  changes 
followed  in  both  policy  and  propaganda. 
The  question  today,  however,  is  whether  or 
when,  as  our  foremost  propaganda  agency, 
the  Voice  is  ahead  of,  abreast  of,  or  behind 
our  political  and  diplomatic  moves. 

We  send  repeated  messages  of  hope  for 
eventual  liberation  to  oppressed  human  l>e- 
Ings  cowering  in  fear  and  despair  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  recite  the  familiar 
paeans  of  praise  for  freedom,  democracy. 
Justice,  equality,  brotherhood,  opportunity. 
We  Inveigh  against  the  detestable  evil*  at 
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the  Red  terror  and  its  cruel  masters.  The 
sum  and  the  end  result  of  these  messages 
Is  to  install  hope.  But  hope  suggests  even- 
tual action,  and  unless  action  follows  hope  is 
bound  to  vanish.  Consequently,  one  is  forced 
to  ask:  Is  the  extension  of  hope  the  aim 
and  objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  or  do 
we  Intend  more?  How  many  of  our  mes- 
sages of  liberation  will  be  listened  to  before 
the  enslaved  begin  to  wonder  when  the  day 
of  liberation  is  to  come?  Can  we  forever 
encourage  them  to  patience  and  fortitude, 
forever  promise  that  deliverance  is  B\m  with- 
out finally  implementing  our  words  with 
measures  calculated  to  make  deliverance  a 
reality?  Can  we  sound  the  battle  cry  of 
freedom,  goad  them  into  declaring  their  in- 
dependence, as  we  declared  ours,  and  incite 
them  to  rise  in  revolt  without  providing  the 
physical  support  on  which  they  must  depend 
for  success? 

Naturally  the  widest  latitude  must  be  al- 
lowed in  addressing  messages  to  diversified 
peoples  of  varloiis  racial  origins  who  have 
been  conditioned  by  distinct  psychological, 
social,  and  environmental  factors.  The 
word  "freedom"  conveys  a  totally  different 
meaning  to  the  Slovak! an  peasant  who  has 
been  deprived  of  it  than  it  does  to  the 
Ukrainian  moujik  who  never  experienced  it. 
But  there  must  be  an  overall  consistency  in 
which  our  propaganda  is  coordinated  and 
synchronized  not  only  with  clearly  stated 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  but  with  the 
aims  of  our  allies.  Otherwise  a  furtive  lis- 
tener in  some  Iron  Curtain  cellar  may  hear 
very  conflicting  plans  for  his  future  from 
the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe,  the 
BBC,  and  RIAS.  This  could  be  another 
means  of  extinguishing  bis  hope. 

I  submit  that  we  need  as  an  operating 
basis  for  all  our  psychological  warfare  ef- 
forts both  a  set  of  fixed  policies  and  an 
agreement  on  fundamental  definitions.  If 
the  Voice  of  America  denounces  communism 
will  It  denounce  Yugoslav  communism  as 
readily  as  It  denounces  Kremlin  commu- 
nism? WUl  its  words  be  taken  to  heart  if 
the  government  that  sponsors  them  simulta- 
neously sponsors  political  and  economic  aid 
to  the  Tito  dicUtorship?  Does  "liberation" 
mean  liberation  from  communism  but  not 
from  Titoism? 

And  what  of  the  liberation  of  Korea?  We 
undertook  to  save  that  nation  when  it  stood 
up  valiantly  under  direct  Communist  at- 
tack. Subsequently  we  stopped  halfway  in 
the  process  of  liberation  and  the  war  de- 
teriorated into  an  abysmal  stalemate,  neither 
won  nor  lost.  Are  not  small  nations  listen- 
ing on  our  frequency  but  also  trembling  l>e- 
fore  Soviet  armed  might  Justified  in  asking 
whether  the  example  set  in  Korea  might  not 
be  repeated  should  the  United  Nations  be 
called  upon  to  "liberate"  them? 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  maximize  our 
p.sychologlcal  effort  through  any  existing 
medium  of  communication  in  the  absence  of 
a  clearly  spelled  out  sUtement  as  to  our 
ultimate  objectives.  I  believe  that  state- 
ment must  say  more  than  what  has  been 
aald  up  to  now — ^that  we  propose  to  "resist" 
aggression,  that  we  will  deter  .it — that  we 
Will  ptirsue  a  policy  of  containment.  I 
believe  we  can  and  should  go  further.  I 
believe  the  western  powers  should  proclaim 
as  their  ultimate  objective  a  universal  anti- 
Communist  revolution.  The  enemy  has 
never  hidden  his  ultimate  aim — that  of  a 
Communist  world  revolution.  Why  should 
we  conceal  ours? 

Only  such  a  policy  and  only  such  an  open 
proclamation  will  unify  and  ally  in  an  in- 
dissoluble bond  the  peoples  of  both  West  and 
East  in  their  common  battle  against  the 
common  enemy.  Only  such  a  policy,  in  my 
Judgment,  can  hold  out  to  humanity  a  real 
hope  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  this  evil 
force  short  of  the  total  Wfur  no  one  cares  to 
fight  or  to  see. 
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The  Hope  of  Peace  Rests  ob  the  Contua- 
wg  StxtnzA  of  the  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PAHEN 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  to  give 
support  to  his  words,  President  Eisen- 
hower could  not  have  made  his  pro- 
posals for  peace  in  his  great  speech  a  few 
days  ago.  There  is  a  grave  danger  that 
In  striving  for  economy  and  a  balanced 
budget  we  may  impair  that  strength. 
Waste  should  be  eliminated,  but  not 
muscle  With  it  If  we  reduce  our  mili- 
tary strength,  we  will  merely  be  serving 
the  purposes  of  the  Kremlin,  which  is  to 
induce  a  state  of  relaxation  on  ovu*  part 
while  Soviet  strength  is  built  up  even 
more. 

President  Eisenhower  has  stated  that 
we  must  accept  the  Soviet  overtures  for 
peace  at  face  value.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  we  should  immediately 
relax  our  guard.  The  present  Kremlin 
peace  offensive  may  be  only  a  Soviet  tac- 
tical maneuver.  In  the  present  situation 
budget  balancing  could  be  the  death 
warrant  to  our  own  survival. 

This  simple  truth  is  well  expressed  In 
a  recent  column  by  Joseph  and  Stewart 
Alsop,  in  which  they  point  out  the  dan- 
ger already  confionting  the  Air  Force. 
If  the  143-group  program  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  politics,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States,  in  President  Eisenhower's 
own  words,  to  "stand  before  the  world 
strong  and  unafraid." 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  unanimous 
consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Recchd  the  following  col- 
umn by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  from 
the  daily  papers  of  April  27,  1953 : 
Peaci  Hops  Rests  on  UNrrxn  States 
Strength 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
The  Soviet  response  to  President  Eisen- 
hower's  foreign    poUcy   speech    goes   a   long 
way  to  prove  a  point  that  all  the  more  ex- 
perienced    Government     ofllcials     privately 
make.     The  President's  bold  peace  program 
will  come  to  nothing  in  the  end  unless  the 
United   States  is  strong  enough   to  be   re- 
spected and  feared. 

The  Soviet  response  took  the  form  of  an 
editorial  covering  Pravda's  entire  front  page, 
which  is  unprecedented.  A  week  elapsed  be- 
tween the  President's  speech  and  this  re- 
sponse. Without  any  doubt  at  all,  during 
this  week  the  Pravda  editorial  was  debated 
at  length  and  in  detail  by  the  Kremlin's  Inner 
circle.  Yet  the  reference  in  the  editorial 
to  direct  talks,  an  obvious  hint  that  the 
Kremlin  wants  a  face-to-face  east-west 
meeting,  is  the  only  concrete  reaction  to  the 
Ei3enhower  program. 

The  rest  is  propaganda,  and  nothing 
more.  Indeed  the  Pravda  editorial  is  full 
of  hints  that  the  Kremlin  will  not  even  con- 
sider serious  disarmament  and  the  other 
absolute  essentials  of  a  true  East -West  set- 
tlement, such  as  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed. 

Meanwhile,  unfortvmately,  Washington 
positively  bristles  with  hints  that  the  long 


debate  about  budget  balancing  versus  na- 
tional survival  is  going  the  wrong  way.  Tt 
started  with  promises  to  cut  out  waste.  It 
may  well  end  with  a  decision  to  cut  out  the 
strength  this  counry  needs  to  be  respected 
by  the  E^emlin,  without  which  President 
Eisenhow^'s  great  peace  speech  will  be  mere 
empty  verbiage. 

A  few  Air  Force  examples  from  the  Penta- 
gon's current  welter  of  economy  exercises 
and  tentative  directives  will  stilfice  to 
show  the  trend.  Under  Budget  Director 
Joseph  Dodge's  original  budget -balancing 
economy  order  of  last  March,  the  American 
Air  Force  would  not  merely  have  been  pre- 
vented from  building  up  to  its  destined  143 
groups.  It  would  also  have  been  cut  back 
from  its  present  strength  of  about  103  groups 
to  its  former  strength  of  about  70  groups. 

When  the  truth  emerged,  it  was  found  to  be 
unappetizing,  and  a  new  order  was  issued 
freezing  group  strength  at  approximately 
current  levels.  When  the  Air  Force  analysed 
the  effects  of  this  freeze  on  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Air  Defense  Command,  and 
the  Tactical  Air  Command,  a  little  more  lee- 
way was  again  given.  The  new  allowance 
was  110  groups.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence that  the  143-group  Air  Force  plan  will 
now  be  abandoned,  and  that  this  110-group 
Air  Force  will  be  offered  to  the  Congress  as  a 
means  of  cutting  out  fat  without  touching 
muscle. 

The  reason  Is  obvious.  The  buildup  to 
143  groups,  even  if  very  economically  carried 
out,  must  cost  more  and  not  less  than  the 
present  Air  Force  appropriations.  Civilian 
control,  it  is  said  has  got  to  be  reasserted. 
But  it  is  not  indicated  how  civilian  con- 
trol wiU  get  around  the  absolutely  central 
fact,  that  with  a  110-group  Air  Force  we 
.  cannot  have  first-class  strategic,  tactical  and 
air  defense  commands.  The  tactical  air  and 
our  promised  and  contracted  NATO  air  con- 
tribution will  have  to  be  largely  sacrificed. 
With  this  country  lying  open  to  air- 
atomic  devastation  within  2  years'  time,  as 
officially  forecast  by  Project  Lincoln,  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  Kremlin.  To  wait,  to  negotiate, 
to  send  us  to  sleep,  to  use  the  time  of  re- 
laxation in  order  to  build  up  Soviet  power — 
all  these  measures  suit  the  Kremlin's  book 
perfectly.  But  no  one  can  suppose  that  it 
will  suit  the  Kremlin's  book  to  consider  gen- 
eral disarmament,  much  less  any  form  of 
liberation  of  the  captive  sateUites,  if  Amer- 
ican power  is  visibly  waning  and  this  con- 
tinent is  growing  daily  more  vulnerable. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  strictest 
economy  in  the  defense  establishment  is  not 
needfuL  On  the  contrary  economy  grows 
more  urgent  as  our  need  for  armed  power 
grows  more  vu'gent.  This  does  not  mean 
either  that  fiscal  policy  is  unimportant.  On 
the  contrary,  a  tight  fiscal  rein  grows  more 
necessary  as  the  going  gets  more  tough. 

Yet  the  hard  facts  remain.  Even  the  pres- 
ent Kremlin  peace  offensive — even  the  bet- 
ter hoped  for  Korean  truce — ^may  be  only  a 
Soviet  tactical  maneuver. 

The  new  situation  in  Indochina  certainly 
suggests  as  much.  In  any  case,  what  Pravda 
called  genuine  and  complete  peace  In  all 
Asia  and  the  entire  world  is  not  to  be  gained. 
Just  becatise  President  Eisenhower  tells  the 
American  newspaper  editors  that  he  wants  it. 
Such  great  ends  are  never  to  be  gained 
except  by  effort  and  sacrifice. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  tendency 
to  put  budget-balancing  ahead  of  survival 
is  as  yet  limited  to  the  loyer  echelons.  The 
final  decision  must  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  And  even  as  the  Pravda  edi- 
torial was  being  read  in  Moscow,  the  Presi- 
dent characteristically  was  telling  the  all-im. 
portant  truth  to  the  Republican  ladies  In 
Washington.  For  peace,  he  told  them  plain- 
ly, "it  is  essential  that  we  stand  before  the 
world  strong  and  unafraid." 
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Beef  attk  Parity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  Avril  27,  1953 

Mr.  REIES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  am  enclosing  a  clear  and 
forthright  statement  on  the  question  of 
beef  cattle  parity  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Pickett, 
secretary  and  business  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Livestock  Association: 
Bekt  Cattlx  Pabitt 
\9j  A.  G.  Pickett) 

Cattle  producers  have  been  faced  with  a 
critical  price  and  production  cost  situation 
for  the  past  several  months.  So-called  cat- 
tle parity  needs  Immediate  attention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  has  needed  attention  for 
■ome  time. 

Producers,  as  well  as  the  entire  industry, 
took  a  terrific  beating  the  past  3  years.  Con- 
sumers were  grossly  misinformed  in  regard 
to  cattle  and  beef  prices.  The  basis  for  this 
misinformation  and  propaganda  was  the  so- 
called  beef  cattle  parity  price.  Very  few 
people  Interested  in  the  industry  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  this  problem,  first 
because  very  few  understand  the  problem 
and  second,  because  a  so-called  price  support 
program  has  never  been  used  In  the  Industry. 
Most  producers  were  opposed  to  and  are  still 
opposed  to  Oovernment  control  and  Inter- 
ference. 

The  spread  between  a  prime  and  choice 
grain-fed  steer  and  a  cull-canner  cow  is 
so  great  that  to  set  a  single  flgtire  at  a  point 
between  the  two  extremes  and  point  to  it 
an  a  fair  price  for  cattle  is  ridiculous  and 
most  damaging  to  the  Industry  from  a  pub- 
lic-relation standpoint.  In  moet  grains,  and 
even  hogs,  the  price  spread  between  the  top 
and  lower  grades  Is  so  small  that  one  figure 
can  reasonably  well  represent  a  value  for  the 
commodity.  Over  a  period  of  years  figures 
will  show  that  on  the  average  there  hasn't 
been  much  profit  in  the  actual  feedlot  oper- 
ations, but  that  gains  put  on  in  the  feed- 
lot  have  about  paid  for  the  cost  of  such 
gains.  In  general,  the  feeder's  profit  has 
been  in  a  plus-price  margin.  His  finished 
product  must  bring  more  per  pound  than 
his  feeder  animal  cost.  Using  history  as  a 
guide  then,  choice  and  prime  fed  steers  should 
be  bringing  at  least  30  cents  a  pound.  In 
my  opinion,  more  feeders  at  present  are 
experiencing  feedlot  costs  above  30  cents 
a  pound  gain  than  are  doing  the  Job  for 
less.  On  the  other  hand,  canner  cows  are 
selling  as  low  as  10  cents  a  poiind.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  currently  quot- 
ing approximately  21  cents  a  pound  as  cattle 
parity.  To  continually  publicize  such  a  rela- 
tively low  price  as  being  a  fair  price  for  all 
grades  of  cattle  when  the  consumer's  atten- 
tion is  constantly  focused  on  the  highest 
cattle  prices  and  the  most  expensive  cuts  of 
beef  coming  from  these  cattle  makes  for  the 
worst  kind  of  public  relations.  Beef  pro- 
duced from  cattle  falling  under  this  average, 
or  I  believe  they  refer  to  It  as  a  composite 
price,  received  very  little.  If  .any,  attention 
when  we  were  operating  under  cattle  cell- 
ing prices.  Beef  ttoat  was  always  referred  to, 
and  which  caused  so  much  publicity,  came 
from  cattle  that  would  have  an  actual  true 
parity  well  above  this  average  figure.  Why 
should  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinue to  use  such  a  figure  that  gives  a  com- 
pletely false  impression  of  the  true  situation? 

Cattle  producers  and  producer  organiza- 
tions have  generally  endorsed  the  present 
principles  adhered  to  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture Benson.  They  have  approTed  the 
program  recommended  by  the  producers  ad- 
visory committee.  This  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Goveriunent  purchase 
American  beef  so  long  as  they  were  purchas- 
ing commodities  for  distribution  to  various 
agencies  and  sources.  Such  a  program  can- 
not possibly  accomplish  what  it  Is  Intended 
to  accomplish  as  long  as  the  purchase  price 
must  not  be  more  than  90  percent  of  aver- 
age parity.  To  be  really  effective,  such  pur- 
chases should  be  made  from  the  grade  of 
beef  that  is  in  bvirdensome  supply.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  If  the  law  requires  that  the  pur- 
chase orlce  be  held  to  90  percent  or  less  of 
approximately  21  cents,  live  weight  basis, 
the  price  of  slaughter  cattle  will  need  to 
decrease  even  lower  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent before  any  beef  from  fed  cattle  could  be 
purchased.  We  understand  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
purchased  beef  at  less  than  28  cents  a  pound 
which  would  mean  14-  to  15-cent  cattle  on 
foot.  This  took  beef  out  of  trade  channels 
but  might  even  have  a  bearish  effect  on  fed 
cattle  that  are  currently  In  distress. 

CATTLE  PAarrr  shottlo  be  ncumED  on  a  cxadc 

BASIS 

Any  figure  used  and  purported  to  be  a  fair 
and  equitable  price  for  cattle  must  apply  to 
sp>ecific  grades  of  cattle.  As  mentioned 
above,  this  Is  necessary  both  from  a  public 
relations  and  consumer's  educational  stand- 
point as  well  as  to  make  any  government 
purchase  program  effective. 

I  haven't  had  the  time  to  figure  parity 
on  grade  basis  as  of  now  but  an  example 
used  back  in  1951,  when  we  were  pointing 
out  the  injustice  of  a  price  rollback,  will 
serve  as  an  example.  The  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture Economics,  in  their  publication  Ag- 
riculture Prices,  dated  December  29,  1950, 
figured  out  and  set  up  the  parity  prices  by 
grades  as  of  that  date.  We  are  using  these 
flgtu'es  rather  than  others,  too,  because  these 
are  the  last  figures  we  have  seen  coming 
from  the  Depan.ment  of  Agriculture  and 
therefore  should  not  be  questioned: 

Cattle  parity,  by  grades,  December  1950 

Percent 

Parity  (average  figure) . 141 

Choice  and  prime  steers , 108 

Good 114 

Commercial 122 

Canner  cows 167 

Slaughter  bulla 149 

These  figures  clearly  show  how  ridiculous 
It  is  to  point  to  one  price  as  being  fair  to 
all  cattle.  As  long  as  cattle  parity  is  figured 
as  at  present,  all  grain-fed-cattle  prices  will 
appear  to  be  too  high  to  the  uninformed  or 
they  will  be  so  low  no  one  can  feed.  In  May 
1951,  our  testimony  in  opposing  price  roll- 
backs using  the  above  Government  figure, 
showed  that  even  the  first  10-percent  roll- 
back put  choice  and  prime  steers  below  par- 
ity even  though  tiie  price  was  well  above  the 
so-called  parity  or  composite  figure.  Our 
calculations  that  year,  assuming  parity 
didn't  Increase,  showed  that  the  rollback  as 
proposed  by  OPS  would  put  prime  steers  $3.67 
below  parity.  The  entire  OPS  program  was 
based  on  this  false  parity. 

HIGH   FEED   PRICE   SITPPOHTS 

The  Government  at  present  is  supporting 
feed  grains,  protein  concentrates  and  other 
feeds  at  high  price  levels.  These  feeds  are 
the  ones  required  to  produce  finished  beef 
and  the  least  the  Department  should  do  for 
the  beef -cattle  Industry  Is  to  publicize  beef- 
cattle  parity  prices  on  a  grade  basis.  These 
high  feed  prices  are  the  major  feedlot  costs 
and  make  for  a  relatively  high  parity  price 
on  these  fed  cattle  grades.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  holding  a  large  amount  of  corn  in 
storage  now,  some  of  It  4  years  old  and  spoil- 
ing, at  a  price  so  high  feeders  cannot  utilize 
without  taking  n  loss.  This  doesn't  sound 
like  good  econcHiilcs.    We  feel  that  too  few 


have  recognized  the  damage  done  by  bad 
publicity.  Moet  of  this  unfavorable  adver- 
tising has  been  based  on  high  cattle  prices, 
and  they  always  use  the  extreme  top  price 
for  the  best  fed  cattle  and  compare  this 
figure  with  parity  as  now  used.  This  com- 
posite or  average  price  In  reality  Is  far  from 
true  parKy  for  the  grade  and  quality  of 
cattle  and  beef  In  question. 

This  present  parity  figure  applies  to  stock- 
era  and  feeder  cattle  the  same  as  slaughter 
classes.  Why  shovild  the  Depiutment  of 
Agriculture  establish  a  composite  price,  so- 
called  parity,  which  refiects  the  value  of 
even  the  doggiest  scrub  steer  and  then  con- 
stantly point  a  finger  at  this  average  price 
as  being  a  fair  price  tor  all  producers. 

To  the  public  such  misinformation  leads 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  person  pro- 
ducing choice  quality  calves  and  yearlings  is 
a  profiteer. 


Tribute  to  William  T.  Sextos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  NEW  JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
must  be  very  few  people  in  Passaic.  N.  J., 
in  my  congressional  district,  who  do  not 
know,  admire,  and  respect  Mr.  William 
T.  Sexton,  now  71  years  old,  who  makes 
a  daily  practice  of  visiting  and  aiding  his 
fellowmen  in  distress. 

Bill  Sexton  believes  that  his  No.  1  mis- 
sion in  life  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  as  well  as 
subtract  from  the  sum  of  human  misery. 
The  history  of  his  adult  life  has  been  one 
good  turn  after  another. 

On  April  8,  last,  the  Passaic  Branch  13, 
Firemen's  Mutual  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, paid  "smiling  Bill"  a  remarkable 
tribute  at  a  dinner  at  the  Ritz  ballroom 
in  Passaic.  Clergymen,  public  ofBcials, 
and  lawmen  of  all  religious  and  party 
faiths  Joined  in  encomiums  and  the  fire- 
men presented  him  with  a  scroll  desig- 
nating him  as  Passaic's  outstanding  cit- 
izen of  1953.  I  present  an  account  of 
this  dinner  appearing  in  the  April  9, 
1953,  issue  of  the  Passaic  Herald-News: 

Speakers  Commend  Sextoh  ro«  Hobbt  or 
Helping  Othess — Selected  bt  Minister. 
Priest,  and  Rabbi;  Prxsemteo  Scroll  bt 
Firemen  at  Dinneb 

Passaic  Branch  13,  Firemen's  Mutual  Be- 
nevolent Association,  paid  tribute  last  night 
to  William  T.  Sexton,  retired  county  road 
supervisor  who  makes  a  hobby  of  helping 
people  In  trouble.  Sexton,  who  was  selected 
for  the  honor  by  the  three  fire  department 
chaplains,  was  given  a  scroll  designating 
him  Passaic's  outstanding  citizen  of  1953. 

praised  bt  omciAua 

He  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Ritz  Ballroom,  Passaic,  and  a  parade  ot 
public  officials  and  other  speakers  described 
his  good  works. 

Sexton,  a  71-year-old  widower  who  Uvea 
at  15  Bradford  Avenue,  Passaic,  told  the  fire- 
men about  the  circumstances  in  his  child- 
hood which  had  led  him  to  embark  on  a 
career  of  helping  others. 

Sexton  said  his  mother,  a  poor  widow  on 
Chicago's  south  side,  had  to  go  to  work  to 
support  her  family,  who  were  taken  care  of 
during  the  day  by  kindly  neighbors.  Later, 
he  said,  he  passed  several  years  in  an  or- 
phans' home,  where  he  came  to  appreciate 
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the  tremendous  contributions  made  by  such 
Institutions,  and  the  Importance  to  the  or- 
phans of  contacts  with  t^e  outside. 

Jt«T  TRTIMO  T<i  BSPAT 

"Those  neighbors  were  wonderful  to  us 
when  my  mother  had  t<p  work,"  he  said. 
"Later  the  orphanage  was  good  to  me,  too. 
So  don't  ever  say  that  I'm  being  charitable. 
I'm  Just  trying  to  repay  the  folks  who  did 
so  much  for  me  back  there!  in  Chicago,  whom 
my  mother  couldn't  pay  ajt  the  time." 

Sexton  urged  the  flrenien  to  follow  his 
example.  i 

"Go  and  see  these  people,"  he  said.  "Look 
around  and  see  if  there  isn't  something  you 
can  do.  You'd  be  surprised  what  It  does  for 
you  In  your  heart,  as  well  as  for  them." 

Also,  Sexton  recalled  that  during  his  first 
week  in  Passaic,  back  In  1919,  he  had  visited 
Engine  5,  Broadway  and  Linden  Street,  and 
passed  a  whole  night  In  conversation  with 
the  firemen.  It  was,  he  siild,  the  first  place 
in  a  cold,  strange  city  where  he  was  made  to 
feel  at  home. 

acBOLL  presented 

The  scroll  which  the  Reiverend  Dr.  George 
H.  Talbott,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbvterian 
Church.  Passaic,  presented  to  Sexton  read  as 
follows : 

"We.  the  members  of  Passaic  Branch  13. 
Firemen's  Mutual  Benevolent  Association, 
having  resolved  to  make  an  annual  award 
to  our  fellow  citizen  who!  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial, unheralded  contribution  to  making 
Passaic  a  better  place  to  work  and  live, 
hereby  make  the  first  such  award  to  Wlllam 
T.  Sexton.  I 

"By  regular  visits  to  the  Islck  and  shuts-ln. 
and  to  orphans  in  institutions,  and  by  help- 
ing others  in  need  or  sorrow,  Mr.  Sexton  has 
done  more  than  his  sharle,  without  notice 
or  hope  of  reward,  for  the  common  good. 

"HU  achievements  as  public  servant  and 
good  neighbor  have  beeoi  an  example  for 
us  all. 

"This  scroll  Is  presented  io  him  as  Passaic's 
outstanding  citizen  of  1953,  with  admira- 
tion and  esteem." 

szLKcnoN  coacicrrTBi 

The  Reverand  Dr.  Talbott,  Msgr.  Andrew 
J.  Romanak,  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  Rabbi  Max  Zucker.  of  Temple 
Emanuel,  made  up  the  selection  committee. 

Capt.  Louis  Jaffe,  who  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  said  the  civic  ajwards  dinner  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  good-Will  dinners  which 
the  firemen  gave  to  the  Pa$salc  commission- 
ers. Jaffe  thanked  the  commissioners  for 
their  help  in  the  past  and  looked  forward 
to  continued   cordial  relations. 

Fireman  Joseph  Sefclk,  president  of  the 
FMBA,  told  the  commissioners  present  ttiat, 
while  the  salary  schedule  was  better  than  it 
had  been,  he  was  still  locking  forward  to 
firemen's  pay  ranging  aroi^nd  $4,500  a  year. 

MATOR    PRAISES    piotEMElf 

Mayor  Morris  Pashman  i^poke  of  the  mu- 
tual respect,  cooperation,  and  understand- 
ing prevailing  between  the  firemen  and  the 
city  commissioners.  He  congratulated  them 
on  the  civic  award  Idea,  and  he  said  he  could 
think  of  no  one  more  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion than  Sexton. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Philip  Noto,  city 
physician  representing  Public  Affairs  Direc- 
tor Bernard  J.  Manney;  Magistrate  Hymen 
Slegendorf,  city  Counsel  William  N.  Gurt- 
man.  Parks  Director  Wllllain  B.  Cruise,  Allen 
W.  Smith,  managing  edit<})r  of  the  Herald- 
News,  and  Public  Safety  Director  JiUlus  J. 
Clnamon.  I 

FIREMEN  INTBODTJCXD 

Jaffe  Introduced  9  firemen  who  will  have 
completed  25  years  in  the  department  April 
15.  They  were  Battalion  Chiefs  WUllam  Kll- 
leen  and  Peter  Surdyka,  Lieutenants  Victor 
Strub,  James  Hughes,  Herbert  KroU,  and 
Michael  Qaydoe,  and  Firemen  Anthony  Her- 
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man,  Gerald  Pocock,  and  William  McPart- 
land.  Others  In  the  group  appointed  April 
15,  1928,  who  were  on  duty  last  night  and 
unable  .to  attend  the  dinner,  were  Capts. 
Thomas  Gennaro  and  Joseph  Knapp,  and 
Firemen  George  Condes,  Joseph  Feeney,  Wil- 
liam Hurley,  and  Orrle  Prulksma. 

About  120  persons.  Including  almost  all  the 
off-duty  firemen,  their  wives,  and  a  few 
outside  guests,  attended  the  dinner. 


Sincere  Trace  Negotiations? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  by  John  Griffin 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Post.  Boston,  on  April  26.  1953; 

Wux  TO  ViCTORT  Needed  in  Korea 
(By  John  Grlffln) 

Amid  all  the  present  hopes  that  there  will 
be  a  truce  In  Korea,  It  Is  encouraging  to  note 
that  President  Eisenhower  is  not  going  over- 
board on  the  chances  of  a  real  peace.  The 
President.  In  his  foreign-policy  speech  a 
week  ago.  showed  clearly  that  he  Is  aware 
of  the  situation  In  Asia,  which  will  definitely 
not  be  solved  by  a  truce. 

Again  last  Friday,  at  hU  weekly  news  con- 
ference, he  affirmed  his  belief  that  the 
broader  problems  of  Asia  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  that  he  is  still  accepting  Russian 
peace  proposals  at  their  face  value  without 
any  Idea  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
solved  immediately. 

He  also  revealed  that  there  has  been  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  formal  response  from 
Moscow  to  the  proposals  he  set  forth  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  refponse  to  a  question  about  his  feel- 
ings toward  the  possibility  of  a  Korean  truce, 
the  President  said  he  was  waiting,  as  every- 
one else  Is,  to  see  how  the  situation  develops. 
He  seemed  to  have  his  fingers  crossed. 

As  for  the  atrocities  reported  by  return- 
ing American  prisoners,  President  Elsen- 
hower said  it  was  quite  obvious  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  That  feeling  is  shared  by 
the  American  people,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  Nations  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

PROOF  OF  LTIWa 

Nobody  can  believe  the  word  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  events  of  the  last  few  days 
have  proved  them  liars  again.  They  said 
they  had  only  600  allied  prisoners  to  return, 
Including  120  Americans,  and  every  effort  to 
have  them  change  that  estimate  was  fruit- 
less, until  the  returning  Americans  started 
telling  their  stories. 

They  provided  names  and  the  nature  of  the 
Illness  or  wounds  of  Americans  who  were 
not  brought  back  In  the  exchange.  There 
can  be  little  question  of  the  correctness  of 
their  reports,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
are  actually  returning  more  than  they  said 
they  would  origlnaUy,  Is  clear  proof  that  they 
were  lying. 

Americans  generally  are  so  anxious  for 
peace  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  accept 
eagerly  any  proposals  that  appear  to  point 
toward  a  truce.  But  the  evidence  now  pro- 
vided by  the  returning  prisoners  shows  again 
that  the  Commtuilsts  cannot  be  trusted,  and 
the  Inference  Is  Inescapable  that  they  are 
not  on  the  level  In  the  truce  negotiations. 

But  even  beyond  all  that  Is  the  possibility, 
which  Is  fast  becoming  a  probability,  that 


they  have  a  hidden  motive  in  seeking  a  truce 
in  Korea.  Events  In  other  parts  of  Asia  lend 
strength  to  the  theory  that  the  Communists 
are  talking  peace  in  Korea  In  order  to  move 
elsewhere. 

Nobody,  of  course,  wants  to  enlarge  the 
war,  but  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  imless  we  are  prepared  to  fight  to  win, 
the  Communists  are  going  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage they  can,  especially  In  the  way  of 
tricky  negotiations. 

We  have  had  the  one  big  experience  in 
negotiating  with  them,  and  found  to  our 
chagrin  that  they  used  us  as  suckers  In  truce 
negotiations  which  they  entered  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  time  for  strengthening 
their  military  position. 

If  anything  in  the  whole  situation  is  ob- 
vious, it  Is  that  there  was  no  honest  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  CommunUts  to  conduct 
sincere  truce  negotiations  In  the  last  18 
months.  We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  their  present  efforts  In  prisoner 
exchange  and  resumption  of  truce  talks  are 
founded  on  the  same  sort  of  a  sly  and  selfish 
theory. 

IVKMENDOTTS  IMPORT 

It  would  appear  that  If  we  go  Into  truce 
negotiations  under  the  same  conditions  that 
prevailed  while  the  early  truce  talks  were 
made,  there  is  liable  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
fiasco.  Only  if  we  introduce  another  ele- 
ment as  a  club  can  we  expect  that  there  will 
be  a  better  effort  at  reaching  an  agreement. 

Thus  the  most  recent  proposals  of  General 
MacArthur  are  of  tremendous  Import  and 
interest.  MacArthur,  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Btrd,  written  on  April  19  and  made  public 
last  Friday,  suggests  a  United  States  threat 
to  strike  at  Red  China's  "flimsy  industrial 
base  and  sever  the  tenuous  supply  lines  from 
the  Soviet." 

"A  warning  of  action  of  this  sort."  he  said, 
"provides  the  leverage  to  induce  the  Soviet 
to  bring  the  Korean  struggle  to  an  end  with- 
out further  bloodshed." 

General  MacArthur  believes  that  when  the 
Soviet  realizes  that  we  mean  business  and 
that  we  have  the  will  and  the  means  to  carry 
out  our  threat,  they  will  be  willing  to  settle 
Korea  and  possibly  other  world  issues. 

MacArthur  said  there  were  ammunition 
shortages  and  other  troubles  in  the  Allied 
armies  In  Korea,  but  that  the  overriding 
deficiency  was  a  lack  (rf  the  will  to  victory. 
That  has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time,  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  In  the 
appraisal  of  the  pending  truce  negotiations. 

WILL  TO  VICTORT 

There  has  been  obviously  no  will  to  win 
on  our  part;  we  agreed  to  a  stalemate  war 
that  could  only  end  in  negotiations.  But 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  not  honestly  carried  out  by  the 
Reds. 

If  we  negotiate  while  still  committed  to  s 
stalemate  type  of  war,  what  good  reason  Is 
there  to  expect  that  the  negotiations  will 
turn  out  any  better  than  they  did  before? 
Only  the  introduction  of  another  element 
can  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  hope 
for  a  different  result  in  the  truce  talks. 

That  element  could  be,  as  General  Mac- 
Arthur  suggests,  a  determination  that  If  the 
negotiations  are  not  undertaken  sincerely  by 
the  Reds,  we  will  start  fighting  with  a  will 
to  victory. 

The  objection  to  that  will  be  that  we  will 
be  risking  a  third  world  war.  MacArthur 
aoesn't  think  there  is  much  of  a  risk  In  that 
respect,  but  even  if  there^  is.  it  is  a  risk  that 
Is  always  present  both  in  Korea  and  in 
Eiirope. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  a 
spirit  of  meekness  and  overeagerness  to  reach 
an  agreement  can  put  us  in  a  position  even 
worse  than  the  one  we  have  endured  for 
several  years  in  Korea.  From  the  guarded 
comments  of  President  Eisenhower,  it  Is  quite 
likely  that  he  and  Gteneral  MacArthur  are 
not  very  far  apart  In  their  present  views. 


ii 
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Star  Route  M aH  Carriers 


Pressure  From  the  White  Hoaso 


mi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CNto,  I  include  the  following  statement: 

Sta*  Routx  Mail  Cakrizrs 
To  Membert  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

ThU  1b  with  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  made  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  date  of  April  23.  1953, 
In  explanation  of  the  advertising  of  star 
route  contracts. 

Wa  point  out  that  while  the  overall  statis- 
tics in  the  Department  report  may  be  cor- 
rect as  to  the  figures  quoted,  the  interpreta- 
tion as  stated  and  as  probably  expected  by 
the  Department  gives  an  entirely  distorted 
presentation  of  the  star  route  problem  and 
sltttatlon.  We  present  the  following  clarifi- 
cation of  the  facts: 

1.  The  statement  that  "the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  Public  Law  669  maintain  that  the 
Postmaster  General  should  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion, etc.,"  we  believe  to  be  a  flat  misstate- 
ment In  view  of  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
made  on  May  20,  1948,  No.  2003.  and  which 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  80th  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  669.  Certainly  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  give  any  one  man  unlimited 
discretion  to  disregard  the  instructions  of 
Congress.  The  Department  Is  on  record  as 
acknowledging  the  purpose  of  Congress  as 
late  as  February  24.  1953,  when  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  John  C.  Allen  stated  In  a 
letter  to  the  attorney  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "an  examination  of  the  leglalatlve  his- 
tory of  Public  Law  669  leaves  no  doubt  that 
In  passing  this  legislation  it  was  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  continuity 
of  aervlce  to  star  route  contractors  •  •  •." 

3.  The  80th  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
669  primarily  because  the  bidding  system  had 
reduced  the  star-route  service  to  a  state  of 
more  or  less  complete  demoralization,  when 
the  average  rate  of  pay  had  been  reduced 
from  13.85  cents  per  mile  in  1924  to  5.82  cents 
per  mile  in  1941.  We  emphasize  that  this 
rate  per  mile  Included  cost  of  equipment  and 
•11  lAhoT  Involved.  This  caused  bankruptcy 
for  many  carriers  and  more  than  one-half  of 
all  star-route  contractors  in  the  United 
States  had  to  petition  the  Department  to  Ije 
relieved  of  their  contracts  during  the  period 
1940-48. 

3.  During  the  years  since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  669  on  June  19,  1948,  about  350 
large  truck  routes  have  t>een  established  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  ranging  In 
price  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  con- 
tract per  year  to  $225,000.  This  relatively 
new  service,  and  the  star  route  service  as  a 
whole,  has  absorbed  more  discontinued  rail- 
way mall  contracts  than  the  total  increase  in 
cost  of  star  route  service  mentioned  in  the 
Report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  made 
to  Congress  (81  percent).  In  further  con- 
nection with  the  81  percent  increased  cost 
mentioned,  the  Department  recognized  in 
November  1951  that  the  skyrocketing  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  and  operation 
warranted  increases  in  the  pay  of  star  route 
contractors  without  regard  to  any  other  fac- 
tors. It  should  be  noted,  the  law  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  pay  as  well  as  increase, 
where  conditions  Justify  a  reduction,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
cutthroat  bidding. 
Sincerely. 

FKAlfK  E.  RlTSSCLL. 

President, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MRS.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  Kissotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  I  made  a  statement  concerning 
the  tidelands-oil  issue.  I  wish  today  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  in  last 
Saturday's  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  on 
this  same  subject: 

PRX3SURX  FB.OM  THI  WHTTt:  HOUSS 

President  Eisenhower's  intervention  in  the 
Senate  debate  on  offshore  oil,  through  his 
letter  to  Senator  Anderson  calling  for 
prompt  passage  of  the  bill.  Is  a  tactical 
maneuver  of  Senator  Taft's.  designed  to 
Increase  the  pressure  on  the  opposition. 

Whether  It  has  that  result  or  not,  the 
President's  action  will  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  his  admirers  who  had 
believed  that  hU  position  on  the  oil  give- 
away was  a  result  of  unfortunate  campaign 
commitments  and  Incomplete  awareness  of 
the  Issues  involved. 

The  President  has  met  open  or  covert  op- 
position to  many  parts  of  the  program  he 
presented  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  But  only  in  behalf  of  the  off- 
shore-oil giveaway  has  he  gone  to  the  lengths 
of  demanding  that  Congress  support  his 
views.  Had  he  given  similar  backing  to 
other  parts  of  the  program — for  example,  to 
a  reduction  of  trade  barriers  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  free  world — his  present  action 
on  oil  oould  be  better  accepted  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Executive  leadership. 

Similarly  the  President  is  on  record  with 
several  campaign  promises  in  addition  to 
that  concerning  the  oil  giveaway,  but  ap- 
pears to  show  no  such  sense  of  urgency 
about  fulfilling  them  as  in  this  case.  Were 
he  as  insistent  upon  Immediate  tax  reduc- 
tion as  upon  the  offshore  oil  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, his  present  action  could  lie  better  as- 
cribed to  a  stem  Insistence  upon  literal 
fulfillment  of  pledges. 

When  the  25  Senators  opposing  the  oil 
bill  asked  the  President  to  state  his  views, 
they  undoubtedly  hoped  that  he  would  ex- 
amine the  important  questions  raised  during 
the  debate,  attempt  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting positions  taken  by  the  congressional 
backers  of  the  bJl.  his  State  Department 
and  his  Department  of  Justice,  and  state  a 
coherent,  reasoned  philosophy  to  Justify 
whatever  course  he  recommended. 

His  reply  does  none  of  these  things.  With- 
out dlsciissing  the  merits  of  the  giveaway 
at  all,  he  requests  its  passage  strictly  on 
the  ground  that  the  Republican  platform 
calls  for  It.  Many  of  his  well  wishers  will 
regret  that  he  did  not  choose  a  better  cause 
in  which  to  exert  the  great  powers  of  his 
office. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  cALtroaiviA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  have  been  several  reports  in 
the  daily  press  appearing  in  recent  weeks 
concerning  phaf«s  of  a  controversy 
which  has  to  do  with  the  testing  of  a 


substance  known  as  battery  AD-X2  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  product 
is  manufactured  by  Pioneers,  Inc.,  of 
which  Mr.  Jess  M.  Ritchie  Is  the  presi- 
dent. The  principal  offlce  of  the  business 
is  located  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent.  As  phases  of  the  con- 
troversy have  been  considered  by  con- 
gressional committees  the  information 
which  follows  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Ritchie  suggested  to  me  that  It 
seemed  to  appear  through  the  press  that 
the  only  place  in  v/hich  battery  AD-X2 
had  ever  been  tested  was  in  the  "market 
place."    He  stated  to  me  that — 

Actually,  battery  AD-X3  was  developed 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Merle 
Randall,  professor  emeritus.  University  of 
California:  coauthor  of  Thermod3'namlcs  and 
the  Free  Energy  of  Chemical  Substances 
(with  G.  N.  Lewis)  and  an  internationally 
known  authority  on  electrolytic  theory.  The 
material  was  tested  by  Dr.  Randall  and 
*  *  *  Dr.  Randall  approved  all  the  adver- 
tising claims  made  for  the  product,  prior  to 
his  demise  in  March  1950. 

He  further  Informed  me  "that  the  ad- 
vertising claims  for  battery  AD-X2  have 
not  been  changed." 

He  said  that  he  was  supplsring  me  with 
"extracts  from  the  Air  Force  Report, 
September  29,  194S;  extracts  from  Mas- 
sachu-setts  Institute  of  Technology,  April 
6. 1953 ;  and  the  extracts  from  the  United 
States  Testing  Co.,  Inc.,  January  28, 
1953. 

The  extracts  with  which  I  was  supplied 
are  the  following: 

I  Sacramento  Air  Material  Area  Teletype  No. 

SMMPP-9-102.  relative  to  battery  protecto- 

charge  tests] 

SiTTEMBrx  29,  1948. 
CoMMANDiNo  QcmEaAL,  8ac«amento  An  Ma- 

TZKTAi.  Area, 
McCleUan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento, 

Calif.: 
(Att.:  8MM.) 

1.  In  reply  to  subject  teletype,  authority 
is  granted  to  conduct  test  as  requested.  It  U 
suggested  that  a  comparison  test  be  con- 
ducted using  a  like  number  of  batteries  of 
the  types  being  tested  but  without  protecto- 
cbarge  treatment.  Copies  of  appropriate 
battery  specifications  are  being  enclosed  for 
use  as  a  guide  in  accomplishing  tests. 

a.  It  is  requested  that  this  headquarters 
be  advised.  Attn:  MCMMXT31,  relative  to 
test  conclusions. 

By  command  of  General  McNamey: 

JaMKS  L.  jACKBOIf. 

Colonel.  VSAF.  Chief,  Maintenance 
Technical    Section,    Maintenanca 
Division. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Specific  gravity  at  end  of  test  1.180.  tem- 
perature 62"  F. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  above  results  and  the 
condition  the  battery  was  in  at  the  start  of 
the  service  test,  lead  acid  batteries  that  have 
been  treated  may  be  stored  for  a  period  of  « 
months  with  no  detrimental  effects.  Sulfa- 
tion In  this  case  has  had  no  effect  on  the  cell 
as  the  above  charge  data  revealed  the  cell  did 
take  and  hold  a  charge.  The  capacity  output 
of  tills  cell  Is  excellent. 

(d)  Negative  cell  opened  for  Internal  In- 
spection, positive  plates  were  deep  rich 
brown  In  color  with  the  active  material  soft 
and  tight  to  the  grid,  the  grid  was  soft  and 
very  clean.  Positive  grid  bar  was  clean  of 
chip  sulfation  that  forms  on  the  grid  bar. 
The  active  material  in  the  negative  plates 
was  medium  gray  In  color,  tight  to  the  grid. 
Grid  and  grid  bar  was  very  clean  and  showed 
no  signs  of  sulfation. 
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(e)  The  center  cell  wlil  be  activated  at  the 
end  of  the  9-month  period  to  check  what 
effects  sulfation  has  op  a  treated  battery 
stored  for  9  months.  Also,  at  the  end  of 
the  12-month  period.     J 

(f)  Batteries  normally  stored  for  90  dairs 
then  recharged  may  njow  be  treated  and 
stored  for  a  longer  perlpd  for  sulfation  has 
no  effects  on  a  battery  In  storage.  This  In 
Itself  will  save  many  man-hours  that  are 
Involved  in  the  transportation  of  the  batter- 
ies from  supply  to  maintenance  and  back  to 
supply. 

(g)  War  Department  Technical  Manual 
TM-9-2857  be  revised. 

18.  Thus  far  battery  additive  AD-X2,  with 
the  trade  name  "Protecto-Charge,"  has 
proven  there  Is  a  very  deiflnlte  effect  of  added 
salts  on  the  physical  properties  of  lead- 
sulfate.  as  it  is  preclpliated  in  the  storage 
cell.  This  process  involves  the  addition  of  a 
powder  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulfate 
and  a  slightly  basic,  neairly  anhydrous,  mag- 
nesium sulfate  with  thej  effect  of  a  catalyst, 
magnesium  oxide,  to  ths  water  while  it  is 
filled  with  the  standard  Sulfuric  acid  electro- 
lyte. This  mixture  must  be  added  to  the  bat- 
tery at  once.  If  not  the' catalyst  will  go  out 
of  solution.  The  results  are  quite  different 
from  that  when  equivalent  amounts  of  so- 
dium sulfate  and  epsom  salts  are  used.  The 
active  material  remains  tight  to  the  grid  In 
a  soft  condition  and  there  is  little  shedding 
of  the  active  material  that  there  Is  an  appar- 
ent decrease  in  the  amount  of  battery  mud. 
The  tightness  of  the  active  material  to  the 
grid  results  in  less  gassing  on  charging,  very 
small  bubbles  distributed  on  the  surface  of 
the  plates,  rather  than  at  the  location  of  the 
grids.  This  feature  Is  advantageous  to  the 
lead -acid  battery.  The  above  recommenda- 
tions are  made,  with  thl»  in  view. 

[Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  submitted  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  United  States 
Senate,  April  6,  1953) 

Some  Facts  Concekning  thi  Ettect  or  Bat- 
test  AoomvE  AD-X2  ow  Lead  Acid  Bat- 

TXaiES  i 

I.  AOTBoirrT 

The  work  covered  by  tjhls  report  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  render  a  public  service 
through  this  Committee.  \ 

In  a  desire  to  employ  its  facilities  as  fully 
as  possible  in  the  public  Interest,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  made 
available  laboratory  servloes  and  faculties  for 
carrying  out  tests.  I 

t.  SCOPE  or  hcveIsticatiow 
This  investigation  concerns  some  of  the 
effects  noted  when  battet-y  additive  AD-xa 
was  added  to  lead  acid  storage  batteries. 
The  finding  of  facts  was  considered  of  more 
Importance  at  this  time  tiian  the  develop- 
ment of  any  theory  to  explain  the  facts. 
Theoretical  discussion  will  be  piu-sued  only 
as  far  as  Is  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  facts  reported.  This  view- 
point Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  Indicating 
that  a  theory  for  the  action  of  this  and  pos- 
sibly other  similar  battery  additives  has  not 
been  developed. 

A  complete  Investigation  would  have  re- 
quired extensive  laboratory  and  field  exper- 
imentation. Because  of  the  limited  time 
available,  a  latx>ratory  procedure  based  on 
tests  which  could  be  performed  rapidly  was 
developed.  This  test  method  did  show  sev- 
eral differences  between  cells  treated  with 
AD-X2  as  compared  with  untreated  cells. 
j-^    s.  supporting  scixNTmc  AtrrHoarrr 

in  view  of  the  widespread  feeling  that  bat- 
tery additives,  particularly  those  composed 


largely  of  mixtvires  of  magnesium  and  so- 
dium sulphate,  have  no  beneficial  action  on 
batteries,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  obtain 
supporting  scientific  confirmation  for  the 
facts  found.  Through  the  ofllce  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Prof.  James  A.  Seattle  of  the  chem- 
istry department  was  asked  to  observe  the 
experiments  and  to  verify  Independently  the 
facts  established.  Professor  Seattle  observed 
a  portion  of  the  experimental  work,  and,  in 
the  limited  amount  of  time  he  had  available, 
did  verify  most  of  the  facts  tabulated  In  the 
next  section. 

Through  the  same  authority.  Prof.  G.  P. 
Wadsworth  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Bryan  were  re- 
quested to  analyze  the  results  statistically. 

4.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

None,  since  the  purpose  of  this  work  was 
to  establish  facts. 

S.    SUMMART  op  RXST7I.TS 

For  the  cells  tested: 

(a)  Among  the  cells  in  any  chosen  bat- 
tery, all  cells  In  such  battery  having  been 
subjected  to  the  same  previous  history,  ex- 
cept for  treatment  with  AD-X2,  treated  cells 
showed  larger  capacities  than  did  untreated 
cells,  both  being  subjected  to  the  same  con- 
ditions of  discharge. 

(b)  When  AD-X2  was  added  to  cells  con- 
taining sediment,  the  amount  of  sediment 
decreased  both  while  the  battery  was  on 
charge  and  when  it  was  not  on  charge. 

(c)  Cells  treated  with  AD-X2  when  on 
charge  presented  a  markedly  different  ap- 
pearance from  those  on  charge  without 
treatment.  The  gas  evolved  In  the  treated 
cells  was  In  the  form  of  minute  bubbles, 
while  that  evolved  in  the  untreated  cells  was 
In  bubbles  estimated  to  be  4  to  10  times  as 
large  as  those  evolved  in  the  treated.  The 
liquid  surface  In  the  treated  cells  presented 
a  different  appearance  from  tliat  In  the  un- 
treated  cells. 

•(d)  The  surface  of  a  negative  plate  in  a 
treated  cell  was  distinctly  softer  than  the 
surface  of  a  similar  plate  In  an  untreated 
cell,  both  having  been  subjected  to  the  same 
charge  conditions.  Olten,  softening  was  first 
evident  near  the  edges  of  the  negative  plate. 

(e)  Under  similar  charge  conditions,  treat- 
ed cells  lost  less  liquid  than  untreated  cells. 

(f)  Under  Identical  conditions  of  charge, 
treated  cells  operated  2  to  5  degrees  Fahren- 
heit cooler  than  did  untreated  cells. 

(g)  During  charge,, and  starting  with  dis- 
charged cells,  treated  cells  gave  higher  hy- 
drometric  readings  than  did  untreated  cells, 
the  differences  being  greater  than  could  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  treating  mate- 
rial added. 

(h)  When  AD-X2  was  added  to  a  cell  con- 
taining a  diluted  electrolyte,  as  In  a  dis- 
charged cell,  the  conductivity  of  the  electro- 
lyte increased. 

Untted  States  Testing  Co.,  Inc., 

Uoboken,  N.  J..  Jamiary  28,  1953. 
Bummart 

Object:  The  object  of  these  tests  was  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  battery 
AD-X2  as  a  lead-acid  battery  additive. 

Procedure:  Tiu-ee  groups  of  batteries  were 
obtained  for  these  tests.  Half  of  each  group 
were  treated  with  battery  AD-X2.  All  com- 
pared groups  were  given  the  same  discharge 
and  charge  procedures.  One  small  group 
of  untreated  batteries,  however,  were  given 
a  charge  (for  sulfated  batteries)  according 
to  Dr.  G.  W.  Vlnal  outlined  In  the  textlxx>k 
Storage  Batteries. 

Two  (,Toups  of  batteries  were  predomi- 
nantly made  of  discarded  sulfated  batteries. 
The  third  group  consisted  of  10  new  bat- 
teries, 2  each  from  5  leading  mantifacturers, 
all  manufactured  approximately  dtulng  the 
same  period. 

Tests  were  made  for  charge,  discharge, 
temperature  rise,  acid  specific  gravities  on 


all  groups  of  batteries.  One  group  was 
placed  In  automobiles  for  actual  road-usage 
tests.  The  other  groups  were  placed  on  the 
storage  shelf  for  discharge  and  shelf-aging 
tests. 

Results:  The  use  of  battery  AD-X2  as  an 
additive  Is  effective,  because  it  Increases  the 
charging  and  discharging  efficiency,  reduces 
the  internal  operating  temperatures,  does 
not  harm  lead  acid  batteries,  and  reduces 
shedding  of  active  material. 

Discussion :  The  rebuilt  batteries  obtained 
for  this  test  were  assembled  from  discarded 
and  sulfated  batteries.  After  tiiese  batteries 
had  been  rebuilt,  one-half  were  treated  with 
battery  AD-X2.  The  remaining  half,  which 
was  left  untreated,  was  divided  into  two 
groups:  batteries  No.  3,  4.  13.  16.  and  17  were 
charged  the  same  way  as  the  AD-X2-treated 
batteries;  batteries  No.  6,  9,  12,  15,  and  18 
were  charged  by  the  Vlnal  method  for  sul- 
fated batteries.  The  Vlnal  method  is  fully 
discussed  In  chapters  III,  paragraphr  (d)  and 
VI  paragraph  (e)  of  Storage  Batteries,  by 
George  Wood  Vlnal,  published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Sons.  This  method  Is  recommended  as  a 
simple  and  effective  remedy  for  sulfated  bat- 
teries. As  practiced  in  the  field,  to  charge 
a  battery  by  this  method  would  l>e  economi- 
cally unfeasible. 

To  test  battery  AD-X2  on  new  batteries, 
10  new  batteries  were  purchased,  2  each 
of  5  leading  manufacturers.  All  purchases 
were  made  at  the  same  time:  and  It  was 
verified  that  each  manufacturer's  type  were 
made  at  the  same  time.  One  of  each  group 
was  treated  with  battery  AD-X2.  Charging, 
discharging,  and  temperature  comparisons 
were  made  between  each  group,  early  in  the 
test,  after  4  months,  and  after  1  year  on 
the  shelf.  At  the  end  of  the  test,  the  bat- 
teries were  recharged,  discharged  for  time 
and  temperature  runs,  recharged,  tempera- 
ture read,  then  opened. 

Inspection  showed  almost  no  shedding  of 
active  material  In  the  treated  batteries, 
while  the  untreated  batteries  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  shedding.  The  quality 
of  the  separators  seemed  to  be  equal  In  both 
types  of  batteries.  The  p>osltive  plates  In  the 
treated  batteries  show  a  much  smoother, 
darker  red  brown  porous  character  than  the 
hard  uneven  color  and  texture  of  the  un- 
treated cells. 

conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  tests  made,  we  can 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(I)  Battery  AD-X2  U  not  harmful  to  a 
normal  lead-acid  storage  battery. 

(II)  During  charge,  cells  treated  with  Bat- 
tery AD-X2  give  a  higher  specific  gravity 
reading  In  a  shorter  time  than  the  similar 
untreated  cells  give  under  Identical  con- 
ditions, starting  with  discharged  mildly  sul- 
fated cells. 

(III)  On  an  average,  cells  treated  with 
Battery  AD-X2  operated  from  1-3°  P.  cooler 
than  untreated  cells,  all  cells  under  the 
identical  conditions  of  charge  and  dis- 
charge. 

(IV)  Starting  with  new  batteries,  treating 
half  of  the  batteries  with  AD-X2,  and  leav- 
ing the  other  half  untreated,  and  storing  the 
batteries  under  Identical  conditions  for  362 
days,  the  batteries  treated  with  AD-X2  took 
a  charge  more  rapidly  than  the  untreated 
batteries,  and  at  l^-S"  F.  lower  temperature 
rises.  Also,  each  treated  battery  gave  a 
higher  capacity  on  discharge  than  their 
identical  counterpart.  All  batteries,  that  Is 
In  grouped  pairs,  were  treated  Identically  in 
regard  to  charge,  discharge  and  storage. 

(V)  Less  shedding  of  active  material  In 
AD-X2- treated  batteries,  with  material  In  a 
softer  condition.  Grids  are  firmer  In 
treated  batteries,  as  against  some  disinte- 
gration In   untreated  cells. 

(VI)  Positive  plates  showed  a  finer  and 
softer  texture  of  the  lead  peroxide;  color  was 
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trotn  red  brown  to  dark  brown  over  the 
whole  plate.  In  the  untreated  cells,  the 
peroxide  was  light  red  brown  clearly  defined 
In  the  grids  and  q\ilte  brittle.  Note  photo- 
graphs No.  5.  8,  and  11. 

(VU)  Cells  treated  with  AI>-X2  showed  a 
higher  charging  efficiency  over  untreated 
cells. 

(Vm)  Sulfated  cells  treated  with  AD-Xa 
on  internal  examination  were  in  better  me- 
chanical condition  than  cells  charged  by 
the  normal  and  Vinal  methods. 

(IX)  Separators  in  batteries  treated  with 
AO-Xa  show  less  deterioration  than  those 
ol  untreated  batteries,  conditions  of  usage 
being  similar  in  ail  batteries  as  far  as  pos- 
sible during  test. 


The  False  CommHnut  Bacteriological 
Warfare  Ckarfet  Afaiast  Us  Most  Be 
Probed  and  Exploded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMMXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  April  23,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend'  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  8, 
1953: 

SoviXT  Good  FArrH 

As  part  of  its  present  peace  offensive,  and 
In  view  of  the  renewed  negotiations  at  Pan- 
munjom,  Soviet  Russia  offers  what  it  would 
like  to  represent  as  a  generous  and  concilia- 
tory settlement  of  the  Communist  germ- 
warfare  charges  against  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  drop  the  charges.  But  in  order 
not  to  aggravate  the  situation,  it  now  offers, 
in  effect,  through  a  second-string  delegate 
addressing  the  United  Nations  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  not  to  press  the  charges  and  to 
close  the  case  if  the  United  States  will  drop 
Its  demand  for  an  Impartial  investigation 
of  the  details  of  the  charges  and  ratify  the 
Geneva  Convention  against  bacteriological 
warfare.  In  other  words,  Soviet  Russia  is 
willing  to  forgive  xis  and  to  forget  if  the 
United  States  will  confess  its  guilt  and 
promise  not  to  sin  In  the  future. 

The  impudence  of  this  proposal  is  a  match 
for  the  mendacity  of  the  charges  them- 
selves. If  this  Is  the  type  of  "good  faith" 
the  Communists  are  going  to  display  in  the 
new  negotiations  that  have  aroused  so  much 
hope  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  be  on 
guard.  The  Soviet  offer  merely  confirms 
what  has  always  been  obvious  to  reasonable 
men — namely,  that  the  Communists  have 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  their  charges  and 
that  they  fear  an  investigation  which  would 
expose  their  lies.  That  is  why  they  oppose 
it  while  utilizing  the  debate  as  a  vehicle  to 
press  for  United  Nations  representation  for 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea.  Need- 
less to  say,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
other  free  nations  in  the  United  Nations, 
against  which  the  charges  are  likewise  di- 
rected, can  accept  such  a  solution.  The 
United  Stales  has  found  it  impossible  to 
ratify  the  0eneva  Convention  against  bac- 
teriological .'warfare  because  there  is  no  way 
of  enforcing  It — a  fact  which  reduces  it  to 
a  propaganda  weapon  in  unscrupulous  hands. 
And  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United 
Nations  can  afford  to  let  this  issue  drop  un- 
less the  charges  are  openly  and  convincingly 
disproved,  or  unless  the  Communists  openly 
and  ooavlnclngly  withdraw  them. 


Congress  Should  Increase  Salaries  of 
Federal  Judf  es 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter : 

Lawtoib'  Committsx  roR 

Judicial  Salary  Revision, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  April  24.  1953. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price: 

House  Office  Bitilding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Sot:  The  undersigned  are  attorneys 
practicing  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Vermont  constituting  the  second  circuit  in 
tlie  Federal  Judiciary  system.  We  write  to 
as::  your  support  of  legislation  Increasing  the 
salaries  of  Federal  Judges. 

Federal  district  court  Judges  are  now  paid 
•15,000  yearly.  We  believe  their  annual  sal- 
ary should  be  increased  to  $25,000.  Judges 
of  the  courts  of  appeals,  who  now  receive 
$17,500,  should  be  paid  $27,500.  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  receive  commen- 
surate Increases. 

The  purpose  of  these  Increases  Is  to  help 
make  sure  that  the  Judges  of  this  Nation 
will  be  the  ablest,  most  experienced  men 
available.  If  this  objective  can  be  substan- 
tially furthered  at  an  annual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,  It  will  rank  among  the 
greastest  bargains  In  history. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  Importance 
of  staffing  the  Federal  bench  with  men  of 
a  high  order  of  ability.  No  better  guar- 
anty of  freedom  exists  than  wise,  able,  and 
incorruptible  Judges.  No  right  is  more  pre- 
cious than  that  of  being  Judged  fairly  and 
skillfully. 

Today,  however,  the  salary  scale  of  Federal 
Judges  is  so  low  that  the  quality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  may  be  Jeopardized.  Expe- 
rienced Judges  have  already  been  forced  to 
resign  and  others  are  considering  resigna- 
tion because  their  salaries  are  Inadequate. 

The  $15,000  which  a  district  court  Judge 
receives  today  is  not,  of  course,  a  starvation 
wage.  But  it  Is  far  from  adequate.  Although 
a  Judge  need  not  live  pretentiously,  he  must 
live  in  reasonably  dignified  circumstances. 
Such  a  scale  of  living  not  only  makes  a  nec- 
essary contribution  to  the  prestige  of  the 
courts  but  also  reflects  the  respect  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  community.  Moreover,  by  the 
time  a  man  is  sufficiently  experienced  to  be 
appointed  to  the  bench,  he  has  established 
a  scale  of  living  from  which  he  cannot  easily 
retreat.  He  has  assumed  sizable  fixed  obli- 
gations; he  has  an  Insurance  program;  he  is 
educating  his  children;  he  may  well  have 
purchased  a  home.  Thus,  regardless  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  candidate  for  the  bench 
might  be  wiUing  to  cut  his  current  expendi- 
tures, his  long-range  plans  might  easily  bar 
him  from  accepting  appointment  to  a 
meagerly  paid  Judgeship.  And  the  same  con- 
siderations affect  present  Judges,  many  of 
whom  have  found  that  inflation  has  made 
obsolete  the  Insurance  and  savings  programs 
on  which  they  relied  when  they  accepted  ap- 
pointment. 

Inadequate  Judicial  salaries  will  lead  to 
the  result  that  only  men  of  wealth  will  be 
able  to  accept  apfwlntment.  A  democracy 
would  hardly  wish  to  recruit  its  Judges  solely 
from  this  group. 

If  men  not  possessed  of  independent  means 
are  to  serve  on  the  Federal  bench,  salaries 
must  be  raised.  Perhaps  the  best  indication 
ot  the  size  of  the  raise  necessary  la  «  com- 
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parlson  of  the  pre- World  War  n  salaries  of 
Federal  district  Judges  with  today's  salaries. 
In  1939  a  Judge  was  paid  $10,000,  by  no 
means  a  princely  wage.  During  that  year 
the  Federal  Income  tax  was,  for  the  first 
time,  ruled  applicable  to  Judges'  salaries,  but 
even  after  paying  his  tax  the  average  Judge 
had  around  $9,628  on  which  to  live  (all  tax 
estimates  here  are  based  on  the  Judge  being 
married  and  having  no  children  and  no  other 
Income;  no  allowance  is  made  for  State  taxes, 
which  further  diminish  the  Judge's  net  in- 
come ) . 

Today  a  Judge  is  paid  $15,000  (a  $5,000 
Increase  was  enacted  In  1944)  but  after  taxes 
he  has  only  $11,606  left.  And  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  (52  cents  in 
terms  of  a  1939  dollar)  makes  that  $11,696 
equal  to  only  $6,082  In  1939  dollars. 

If.  as  we  suggest,  a  district  court  Judge's 
salary  is  raised  to  $25,000,  his  income,  after 
taxes,  in  terms  of  1939  dollars,  will  still  be 
only  around  $9,314.  or  $314  less  than  he 
netted  in  1939. 

The  figures  for  Judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  are  even  more  persuasive.  In  1939 
a  Judge  of  a  court  of  appeals  received  $12,500 
and  retained  $11,898  after  ta.\es.  If  his  salary 
is  now  raised  to  $27,500.  his  income  after 
taxes.  In  terms  of  1939  dollars,  will  still  b« 
only  $10,028. 

Thus.  It  is  clear  that  we  propose  not  an 
unwarranted  rise  in  the  salaries  of  Federal 
Judges  but  only  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
those  salaries  to  economic  realities. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Interest  of  maintain^ 

Ing  the  quality  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  we 

ask  your  support  of  the  increases  we  propose. 

Sincerely, 

Simon  H.  Rlfklnd,  George  A.  BrownelU 

Albert   R.    Connelly.    Osmer    C.    Fltts. 

Harold  Harper,  Henry  E  Kelley.  Harold 

M.  Kennedy,  Walter  A.  Lynch,  Harold 

F.  McOuire,  Paul  D.  Miller,  J.  Preston 

Mottur,  WUliam  U.  Timbers.  Stuart  N. 

Updike,  Jay  H.  Topkls. 


The  United  SUtes  Military  Sitvation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or   MASSACHasZTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Kangaroo  Policy."  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  21, 
1953.  It  deals  with  our  military  situa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kancakoo  Polict 

The  free  world  lives  by  the  grace  of  a  thin 
line  of  defense.  A  line  so  thin  that  we  have 
only  12  Sabre  Jets — our  only  plane  capable 
of  beating  the  MIG — patrolling  the  entire 
European  and  Middle  Eastern  border  of  th« 
free  world. 

Only  a  dozen  planes  and  yet  military  lead- 
ers such  as  President  Elsenhower  and  Field 
Marshal  Montgomery  have  declared  that  air 
power  is  the  dominant  factor  in  war  today. 

This  tragic  weakness  is  our  inheritance 
from  the  kangaroo  defense  policies  of  the 
past  6  years.  Hlpplty-hop,  hlpplty-hop,  hlp- 
plty-hop,  our  defense  spending  has  Jogged  up 
and  down,  up  and  down  in  step  with  the 
political  demands  of  the  moment,  not  th* 
security  needs  of  o\ir  time. 
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It  takes  3  years  from  the  time  funds  are 
appropriated  until  battle-ready  air  units  are 
In  flight.  Those  years  are  eaten  up  making 
designs  and  plans,  tools  and  factories;  by 
producing,  testing,  and  perfecting  planes  and 
their  intricate  equipment;  by  training  men 
and  units.  Today's  palstakes  are  tomorrow's 
tragedies. 

Let's  look  at  yesterday's  mistakes: 
1948:  Reds  take  over  Czechoslovakia. 
Russians  refuse  to  allow  U.  N.  commission 
in  North  Korea.  New  Selective  Service  Act 
passed.  United  States  Air  Force  down  to  38 
groups,  understaffed,  poor  equipment. 

Russia  estimated  to  make  A-bomb  in  4 
years.  Presidential  and  congressional  com- 
missions study  United  States  air  power;  es- 
tablish 70  groups  as  minimum;  to  l>e  combat 
ready  1952.  Budget  passed.  Berlin  airlift. 
Air  Force  flghts  "hot"  cold  war  for  year. 
Money  for  70  groups  goes  to  airlift.  Presi- 
dent Truman  refuses  relief. 

Hlpplty-hop.  hlpplty-hop. 

1949:  Airshlft  stUl  on.  NATO  treaty 
signed.  We  agree  to  go  to  assistance  NATO 
nations.  President  Truman  limits  defense 
budget.  Only  partial  mobilization  of  48  Air 
Force  groups  possible.  Congress  passes 
funds  over  President's  hedd.  Truman  Im- 
pounds money. 

Hlpplty-hop,  hlpplty-hop. 

Still  1949:  Defense  Secretary  Johnson 
launches  wild  economy  wave.  Forty-eight- 
group  Air  Force  endangered. 

September  1949:  Russia  explodes  A-bomb. 
Military  ledders  declare  United  States  must 
be  mobilized  by  1954.  Air  Force  should  go 
into  full  production  to  meet  that  goaL 

Hlpplty-hop,   hlpplty-hop. 

Communists  invade  South  Korea.  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  ask  for  95-group  Air  Force. 
1951 :  Korean  war  continues.  Senator  Lodge 
calls  for  Air  Force  with  150  combat  groups 
plus  other  supporting  air  imits.  General 
Vandenberg  wants  163  groups.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Lovett  forces  JCS  compromise — 143- 
group  Air  Force.    Target  date.  June  30,  1954. 

Hlpplty-hop,  hippity-hop. 

1952:  No  peace  in  Korea.  Danger  date  of 
1954  closer.  NATO  Council  meets  In  Lis- 
bon. West  German  Peace  Contract  signed. 
Communist  danger  increases.  President 
Truman  starts  stretchout.  Air  Force  target 
date  moved  forward  to  1955,  might  not  be 
reached  by  then. 

Hlpplty-hop,  hlpplty-hop,  that  has  been 
our  kangaroo  policy  for  building  an  Air  Force, 
our  prime  deterrent  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

We  have  never  set  a  goal  based  on  a  com- 
petent military  analysis  of  what  security 
necessitates.  We  have  not  moved  steadily 
and  purposefully  toward  such  a  goal. 

Instead  we  have  put  fiscal  policies  ahead 
of  military  strategy  and  changed  our  minds 
BO  many  times  that  our  whole  aircraft  pro- 
curement program  has  been  corrupted  by  in- 
decision. 

This  newspaper  fought  that  kangaroo 
policy  all  through  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. General  Eisenhower  criticized  it  In  his 
campaign.  We  hope  that  his  administra- 
tion will  not  follow  the  advice  of  those  who 
would  continue  it,  who  would  cut  down  the 
flow  of  plans,  fvmds,  materials,  and  men  who 
are  building  tomorrow's  Air  Force  today. 

Fortunately  there  are  Massachusetts  men 
standing  guard.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
Senator  Lodge.  Now  we  have  Senator  Sal- 
TONTALL.  top  military  expert  in  the  Senate: 
as  head  of  the  Armed  Service  Committee. 

And  the  architect  who  Is  working  di- 
rectly with  President  Eisenhower  to  buUd 
the  National  Security  CouncU  into  an  effec- 
tive policy-making  body  is  Boston's  Robert 
Cutler.  As  a  banker  he  knows  the  impor- 
tance of  economy,  as  a  citizen-soldier  he 
knows  the  greater  Importance  of  defense. 

With  the  vision  and  courage  of  these  men 
the  administration  can  reject  the  easy  way 
of  false  economy  and  create  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  steady  miUtary  growth. 


The  Sobmerf  ed  Lands  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHXTSTTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Let's  Get  Interested," 
published  in  the  Springfield  Daily  News 
of  Tuesday.  April  21.  1953.  It  discusses 
the  submerged  lands  joint  resolution 
now  pending  before  the  Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Let's  Get  Interested 

The  small  but  determined  band  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  waging  war  for  the  past 
3  weeks  on  the  so-called  tldelands  giveaway 
bill  have  been  fighting  two  opp>onents.  One 
of  them  is  the  administration;  the  other  is 
public  apathy. 

The  electorate  at  large  Just  can't  seem  to 
get  Interested  in  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration blandly  proposes  to  take  away  a  large 
slice  of  the  national  wealth  and  give  it  to 
a  few  States  who  happen  to  have  big  de- 
posits of  offshore  oil  within  their  constitu- 
tional boundaries. 

If  the  public  gets  interested,  and  It  cer- 
tainly should,  it  will  write  letters  to  its 
Congressmen.  The  Congressmen,  in  turn, 
will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  adminis- 
tration. If  the  administration  remains 
stubborn,  as  it  has  shown  every  indication 
that  it  will,  the  Congress  can  still  have  Its 
own  way  in  the  matter. 

Toward  producing  this  desired  end.  Sen- 
ator John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts. 
presented  a  set  of  statistics  in  his  maiden 
Senate  speech  which  ought  to  help  bring 
some  of  the  suboceanic  oil  from  our  western 
and  southern  coastlines  right  into  every  Bay 
State  home.  This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
Isolated  interest.  It  affects  every  one  of  us. 
and  Senator  Kennedy  estimates  that  the 
multl-bllllon-doUar  gift  to  the  2  or  3  States 
involved,  will  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  taking  from  $310  to  $1,875 
from  every  resident  of  Massachusetts. 

Oil  is,  and  should  remain,  a  national  prop- 
erty. Quite  apart  from  the  basic  principles, 
which  are  a  part  of  our  concept  of  democracy, 
the  Federal  Government  has  absolutely  no 
constitutional  nor  ethical  right  to  take  from 
the  many  to  give  to  the  few.  This  is  usxirpa- 
tion  of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
authority.  There  is  no  sense  to  the  proposal, 
and  no  reason  for  it.  There  are.  however,  a 
good  many  reasons  against  it. 

One  of  the  most  serious  is  an  infringement 
on  personal  rights  and  privileges.  If  the 
Federal  Government,  present  or  future,  finds 
it  can  do  as  it  pleases  with  our  national 
resoiirces,  the  day  wiU  most  surely  come 
when  those  resources  will  wind  up  in  hands 
that  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case  at 
present,  but  why  take  unnecessary  chances 
with  something  so  vital  to  our  national  and 
International  life?  By  leaving  the  authority 
over  the  tldelands  oil  where  it  is  at  present, 
In  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which 
means  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  we  can 
at  least  be  reasonably  sure  that  there  won't 
be  any  shenanigans  with  it. 

The  big  and  wealthy  oil  lobbies  are  doing 
their  level  best  to  wrest  the  tldelands  wealth 
sway  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  States.  Lobbies 
are  not  notorious  for  their  lack  of  self-inter- 
est.   They  are  designed,  set  up,  and  operated 


for  one  purpose — to  benefit  some  person,  or 
some  group  of  persons,  in  particular. 

From  this  angle  alone,  we  should  view  this 
gigantic  giveaway  plan  with  distrust  and 
alarm.  It  has  been  said,  and  more  than  once, 
that  any  State  legislature  is  easier  to  deal 
with  than  the  National  Legislature.  Why  do 
the  big  oil  interests  want  it  that  way?  For 
the  good  of  aU  the  people?    A  likely  story. 

This  newspaper  completely  opposes  de- 
priving the  American  people  of  any  part  of 
their  birthright,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
administration  is  proposing.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  opposed  it. 
and  we  suggest  that  the  time  to  stop  this 
Infiltration  of  our  basic  pn-ivileges  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  right  now,  before  it  gets  out 
of  hand. 


No  Toad  for  Ike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  23,  1953 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  qualities  of  President  Eisenhower 
is  his  genuine  humanness.  The  people 
recognized  it  during  the  campaig:n  and 
they  feel  it  now.  He  is  a  man  you  like 
to  know.  He  has  brought  a  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  homely  virtue  to  the 
White  House  in  keeping  with  the  true 
spirit  of  America.  With  all  the  burdens 
of  his  great  oflBce  on  his  shoulders,  one 
still  gets  the  feeling  that  he  has  time  to 
think  of  things  like  campfires  burning, 
a  hike  in  the  woods,  and  a  wild  stream 
where  trout  abound.  Something  of  how 
Ike  affects  ordinary  people  like  you  and 
me  is  contained  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hokah  Chief,  weekly  paper  at 
Hokah.  Houston  County.  Minn.; 
No  Toad  fob  Ikx 

When  one  is  President  of  the  United  States. 
he  is  "mighty  and  alone,"  said  a  woman  last 
week.  Now  it  appears  he  is  so  alone  he 
cannot  even  have  a  toad.  In  preparation  for 
the  first  chUdren's  party  at  the  White  House 
since  the  new  residents  have  moved  in  one 
little  boy  who  was  invited  went  out  Into 
the  Potomac  woods  and  caught  a  toad  as  a 
special  gift  for  the  new  President.  He  placed 
the  toad  in  a  biscuit  tin  with  hole  piinched 
in  it  and  carried  it  around  with  him  until 
the  party  began.  However,  a  woman  foimd 
out  about  the  toad,  took  the  boy  out  to  a 
nearby  park  and  put  on  the   pressure. 

Said  the  woman,  "We  sat  down  on  a  bench 
and  I  talked  to  him  emotionally  and  with 
deep  feeling  about  the  future  of  the  toad. 
I  pointed  to  the  White  House  and  asked: 
'Is  that  the  place  for  a  toad?*  The  President 
goes  to  work  early,  and  he  sees  a  lot  of  people 
all  day.  The  toad  will  waste  away  and  die." 
After  a  few  minutes  of  this  sort  of  talk,  the 
boy  weakened  and  opened  the  biscuit  tin. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  Ike  shouldn't 
have  a  toad  and  anyone  who  has  watched 
him  or  seen  him  knows  that  behind  his 
genially  serious  face  there  Is  a  touch  of  the 
Huck  Finn  spirit.  And  many  men  and  boys 
have  found  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  toad 
around  the  house.  Toads  eat  less  than  dogs 
and  they  don't  bark  at  friends.  Further- 
more, instead  of  shooing  them  out  of  the 
dining  room  when  the  soup  Is  put  on,  you 
can  Just  pop  them  in  your  vest  pocket.  And 
it  is  less  expense  to  build  a  toadhouse 
than  a  doghouse. 

If  the  woman  had  kept  her  big  nose  out 
oi  the  picture,  it's  a  sure  bet  that  Ike  would 
have  accepted  the  toad. 
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AMVETS  Charfe  Sone  Hospital  lasiir- 
aace  G>nipaues  Dcfraad  Vetcraas  aad 
Taxpayers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  an  article  entitled 
"Miller  Tells  Gray  Insurance  Firms  De- 
fraud Veterans,"  which  appeared  in  the 
National  AMVETS  of  the  April  1953  is- 
sue: 

MnxxB  Tblls  Gkat  Insttsancs  Pxsm3 
Deihaud  Vkter&ns 

Washington. — ^AMVETS  this  month 
charged  a  number  of  hospital  Insurance  com- 
panies with  defrauding  veterans  and  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  of  more  than  S3  million. 

In  a  letter  to  VA  Administrator  Carl  R. 
Gray,  National  Commander  Marshall  E.' Mil- 
ler lu-ged  Gray  to  contact  all  State  governors 
asking  them  to  consult  with  their  State  in- 
surance ofBcials  and  Investigate  the  situa- 

Mlller's  action  was  the  result  of  »  VA  re- 
port which  stated  that  it  was  unable  to  col- 
lect more  than  S3.600.000  annually  from  cer- 
tain hospital  insurance  companies  for  treat- 
ment rendered  veterans  in  VA  hospitals. 

Miller  called  on  the  VA  chief  to  malte  every 
effort  to  recover  part  of  the  cost  of  hospitali- 
sation of  veterans  from  any  hospitalization 
Insurance  policies  which  such  veterans  may 
oarry. 

COMrANIia  SROtJli)  VAT 

Re  said.  "Zt  la  a  simple  matter  of  sound 
public  morals  to  expeet  any  insurance  ooin< 
pany  which  oolltcte  a  premium  for  hospital 
Insurance  to  pay  any  hospital  which  renders 
service  when  an  Insured  risk  ooours." 

Some  hospltallaatlon  Insurance  companies 
have  refused  to  pay  claims  on  the  basis  of 
elauses  in  their  policies  which  relieve  them 
of  llabUlty  If  the  Insured  veteran  reoelvea 
what  the  companies  term  as  free  hospltallaa* 
lion  In  VA  hospitals. 

Commander  Miller  said  that  AlfVBTe  does 
not  consider  any  hoapltal  treatment  as  free 
since  someone  has  to  pay  for  it  and  In  this 
ease  the  insurance  companies  are  shlftlnf 
tha  burden  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Millar  pointed  out  that  many  reputable 
tnsuranca  companias  do  pay  theee  claims 
whan  billed  by  tha  VA. 

Howaver*.  in  the  case  of  the  other  com- 
panlae  who  refuse  to  pay.  Millar  askad  Gray 
to  requeat  Suu  govarnora  to  tovastlgate 
and  take  action  on  the  matter. 

Millar  also  requested  a  list  of  eompanlas 
refusing  to  pay  claims.  Ha  said  tha  lut 
would  be  circulated  among  AMVETS  and 
urgad  all  membars  of  tha  organisation  to 
carefully  study  any  hospiuitaation  policlss 
tbay  now  carry. 


Sabflserf  ed  Laads 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TSNNESSXB 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TA1V3 
Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.    KEPAUVER.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  in  opposition  to  the 
submerged  lands  joint  resolution,  known 
as  the  Holland  Joint  resolution.  The 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

So  Much  Is  at  Staks 

Nolxxly  seems  to  l>e  paying  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  drone  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  submerged  oil  lands  bill.  Even 
the  Senators  duck  out  in  droves  as  Members 
deliver  their  prepared  arguments  in  meas- 
ured tones.  There  is  no  sense  of  urgency 
surrounding  the  Chaml>er's  consideration  of 
the  measure,  no  apparent  realization  of  the 
vital  importance  of  what  is  at  stake. 

The  value  goes  far  beyond  the  untold 
wealth  of  oil  waiting  to  be  pumped  from 
l>eneath  the  sea,  however  fabulous  it  might 
be.  Of  greater  concern  is  the  emerging  pat- 
tern of  policy  covering  this  Nation's  natural 
resources  which,  we  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand, are  not  limitless  after  all.  The 
pattern  is  not  rigidly  set;  administration 
spokesmen  back  and  fill  on  specific  issues, 
but  in  general  they  show  a  willingness  to  go 
along  with  the  relaxation  of  Federal  controls 
over  natural  wealth.  And  there  are  those 
who  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every 
sign  of  softness. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  to  grant  all  minerals  and 
mineral  rights  in  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  the  States  where  they  are 
located.  A  move  has  Iseen  started  to  place 
control  of  public  gracing  lands  in  private 
hands.  Former  President  Hoover  talks  of 
"deemplrlng"  the  Government  in  the  field 
of  power  production,  an  attitude  which.  In- 
cidentally, has  been  rejectad  by  Becretary 
McKay.  Tha  point  la,  however,  that  selOsh 
intereats  are  ready  to  grab  at  everything  in 
sight. 

Federal  action  against  ruthless  and  da- 
struciiva  exploitation  of  natural  reeources 
has  behind  it  the  tradition  of  half  a  century 
of  fartlghted  efforts.  The  Reclamation  Act 
dates  back  to  IMS,  the  Poreat  Service  to 
IBM,  and  the  General  Dam  Act  to  guide  and 
■overa  waterpower  development  to  IMM, 
And,  In  IMa.  the  TVA  Act  gave  specine  rec- 
ognition to  the  inter-relatlonship  of  re* 
aources. 

»ven  so,  we  have  seen  our  natural  wealth 
ahrlnk  beneath  the  Impact  of  war  demanda 
and  of  ahoddy  management.  It  has  only 
been  In  the  last  few  years  that  demonstrable 
progress  has  bean  made  toward  the  effective 
conaervatlon  of  tha  reaouroes  wa  have  left 
and  the  replenishment  of  thoae  w^ph  can 
ba  replaced. 

No  wonder  that  Oeear  Chapman,  former 
Secretary  of  tha  Interior,  ralaea  his  voice  to 
warn  that  this  Is  evarybody'a  fight — no  one 
la  unaffected.  Ha  urged  the  aatabllshmant 
of  a  commission  to  Inventory  and  appraise 
our  nationally  held  natural  resources  kwfera 
proceeding  with  a  program  to  dispose  of 
them.  No  businessman  in  his  right  mind 
would  enter  into  a  deal  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erties without  knowing  exactly  what  thoae 
properties  contain  and  how  much  they  are 
worth. 

It  Is  a  sensible  recommendation.  The 
wealth  belongs  to  all  the  people;  they  should 
know  what  is  involved.  As  Mr.  Chapman 
aays:  "The  Federal  Government  shoiild  use 
Its  powers  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  in  their  great  national  heritage,  and 
not  Just  some  of  the  people.  If  we  ever  lose 
sight  of  that  we  wlU  have  lost  our  greatest 
resource  of  aU." 


Fiftieth  AaaiTcrsary:  St.  Micbael  Arck- 
aaf  el  Society,  Lodf  e  630,  of  the  Polisk 
Natioaal  Alliaacc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
at  the  50th  anniversary  banquet,  St. 
Michael  Archangel  Society.  Lodge  630. 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  on  Sun- 
day. April  26,  1953,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Communists  don't  like  to  see  Polish 
societies  celebrating  their  50th  year  of  prog- 
ress like  yours  is  doing  today. 

They  are  bothered  by  the  saints  who  are 
above  their  control. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  your  chap- 
ter of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  has  been 
in  business  longer  than  the  Politburo. 

It  will  continue  to  flourish  centuries  after 
the  Russian  people  have  turned  out  tha 
Kremlin  gang  and  the  curse  of  communism 
Is  banished  from  the  earth. 

In  Korea  today  there  are  thousands  of 
men  with  Polish  blood  in  their  veins  who  are 
winning  the  fight  to  stop  aggression  In  Its 
tracks. 

Yet  Poland  is  nearer  to  us  in  distance  and 
closer  to  us  In  spirit. 

Why  aggression  was  not  halted  in  Poland, 
where  it  first  violated  the  post-war  peace. 
Is  a  question  thst  la  unanswered  becauae 
pride  and  partisanship  and  petty  men  will 
not  own  up  to  tha  mistakes  that  were  made. 
In  January  1943.  4«  govsrnmenu  of  the 
world.  Including  Soviet  Russia,  signed  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  This  promised  that  all 
peoples  would  have  the  right  to  select  their 
own  form  of  government,  Tha  charter  be> 
came  the  battle  cry  of  the  free  world  In  Its 
fight  against  Hitler  and  hli  fallow  dictatora. 
When  the  war  had  ended  In  victory,  the 
•ovleu  betrayed  the  AtlanUo  Charter.  By 
fraud  and  force  Sovlst'tralned  agenu  were 
eat  up  as  the  Government  of  Poland  and  tha 
proeeea  of  crushing  Poland  began, 

We  believed  In  the  Russian  promlae  to  Uva 
up  to  the  charter. 
That  waa  our  first  blunder. 
Then  we  rushed  pell-mell   to  Junk  our 
maglficant  mlllury  niachina. 
That  waa  tha  second  tragic  error. 
When  we  woke  up.  shodtly  after,  Poland 
and  other  nations   had   been  engulfed   by 
Communut  imperialism,  and  It  was  too  lau 
to  help.    For  several  years  there  waa  much 
worry  In  Washington  whether  wa  would  be 
able  to  build  up  our  own  defenssa  again  and 
In  time. 

Those  were  the  anxious  dnys  when  we  were 
completely  on  the  defen.sive;  so  weak  that 
we  couldn't  speak  up  for  the  captive  natlona. 
The  Voice  of  America  was  without  strength 
to  be  heard. 
We  had  the  A-bomb  but  no  air  force. 
Most  of  our  Navy  was  In  mothballs. 
Our    soldiers,    sailors,    and    airmen    were 
civilians  again. 

Then  came  the  sudden  assault  on  Korea- 
directed  from  Moscow. 

This  naked  aggression  was  the  test.  Rus- 
sia was  reaching  out  boldly  to  take  over  more 
nations.  Either  we  looked  the  other  way.  aa 
we  did  with  Poland,  or  we  stood  our  ground. 
It  was  a  hard  decision  to  make  because  we 
were  not  prepared. 
We  accepted  the  challenge. 
That  was  a  great  and  courageous  stand  to 
make  under  the  circumstanoea. 
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The  few  troops  we  were  able  to  send  to 
Korea  In  the  first  few  weeks  fought  gallantly, 
even  when  cut  off.  On  that  heroic  retreat 
down  the  peninsula  to  the  beachhead  at 
Pusan  they  bought  time  for  us  to  rxuh  In 
more  men  and  supplies. 

In  the  long  campaign  since  then  we  have 
pushed  the  invaders  out  of  South  Korea. 
with  some  assistance  from  other  nations. 
Including  the  South  Koreans  themselves,  to 
prove  that  aggressors  can  and  will  be  stopped. 

Our  folly  in  disarming  after  World  War  II 
has  cost  us  over  23.000  battle  deaths  in 
Korea  and  nearly  100,000  wounded. 

That  is  a  fearful  price  to  pay  for  neglect. 

In  one  way,  however,  that  sacrifice  is  not 
lost. 

It  served  to  shock  the  United  States  out 
of  its  Indifference.  We  began  to  rearm  and 
we  have  been  doing  so  ever  since.  You  may 
have  noticed  in  recent  weeks  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  showing  more  courage  and  initi- 
ative as  our  strength  grows.  Combined  with 
the  death  of  Stalin,  which  must  lead  to  a 
hidden  struggle  for  power  within  Russia,  it 
has  forced  the  Communists  to  tone  down 
their  aggressive  designs  for  the  moment. 

I  think  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  right  when 
he  recently  warned  the  free  world  against 
this  peace-feint  by  the  Communists.  If  we 
should  swallow  it  whole,  that  would  lead  to 
the  third  and  last  blunder.  And  three  strikes 
means  out  in  any  league. 

The  only  difference  being.  In  this  case,  that 
It  would  be  the  final  out  In  the  last  deadly 
game  that  would  decide  whether  the  whole 
world  would  win  freedom  or  lose  to  slavery. 

The  Communists  are  playing  for  keeps. 
Whatever  move  they  may  make  now  is  only 
one  part  of  a  pattern  extending  Into  the 
future. 

They  know  that  we  yearn  for  peace  as  a 
normal  way  of  life. 

They  will  offer  us  tempting  bait  reallfing 
that  some  Americans  wont  be  able  to  resist 
It.  no  matter  how  amall  or  deceptive  It  may 
be. 

They  may  call  oft  the  war  In  Korea. 

They  may  agree  to  a  peace  treaty  that  will 
unify  Qermany. 

On  the  turrace  this  abandonment  of  sg< 

CMsinn  would  point  to  a  change  of  heart  by 
vlat  Ruaala, 

The  Reds  never  ehange.  They  only  mask 
their  movee, 

When  they  back  away.  It  Is  only  to  draw  us 
Into  a  situation  which  they  can  later  turn 
to  their  own  advantage. 

If  peace  cornea  to  Korea,  Britain  and 
Prance  will  have  an  eMuae  for  not  chipping 
In  to  build  up  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation.  The  U.  N.  embargo  agalnat 
the  sale  of  atrateglo  goods  to  Red  China 
would  come  to  an  end.  Our  military  effort 
haa  pumped  llfeblood  Into  the  Japaneae 
eoonony.  With  the  war  over  In  Korea,  Japan 
would  ba  obliged  to  make  up  for  the  loaa  by 
lolng  after  the  Communist  Chinese  market, 
but,  in  turn,  would  ha\-e  to  make  concee- 
sions  to  China.  Our  allies,  too,  would  also 
compete  with  each  other  to  get  In  on  this 
trade.  A  unified  Qermany  would  aelse  tha 
chance  to  play  the  east  against  the  west  and 
profit  from  both,  aa  It  grew  atronger  all  the 
time. 

The  prospect  of  a  truce  In  Korea  that 
would  end  the  fighting,  the  suffering,  and 
the  dying  U  a  goal  that  we  pray  for. 

But  watch  out  for  the  hidden  motives  of 
the  Reds. 

Peace  In  Korea  will  be  dangerous  if  It 
causes  us  to  slacken  in  our  efforts.  It  could 
be  fatal  if  we  allow  the  Reds  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  driving  wedges  among  the  allies, 
and  splitting  the  unity  of  the  free  world. 

So  far  we  have  waited  for  the  Reds  to 
move,  and  then  we  have  tried  to  offset  each 
move. 

Such  a  policy  runs  the  danger  of  being 
aecond-best.  of  always  trying  to  catch  up. 
If  the  Communists  shotQd  ever  arrive  at  the 
point  where  they  think  they  can  win.  and 
then  strike  suddenly   and  with  full   force. 
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second  l>est  wont  be  good  enough.  In  the 
end  there  Is  only  win  or  lose.  As  Lenin 
said:  "Communism  and  freedom  can  never 
coexist  side  by  side." 
The  Polish  people  know. 
Time  and  again  they  have  been  caught 
In  the  nutcracker  squeeze  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  whose  leaders  never  forsake  their 
dreams  of  world  conquest. 

The  Communist  and  Nazi  mentalities  are 
not  too  far  apart.  Suppose  they  should 
team  up  even  temporarily.  The  free  world 
would  he  destroyed  before  the  conspirators 
started  fighting  with  each  other.  It  almost 
happened  just  before  World  War  II.  And 
now  we  have  a  third  powerful  conspirator 
to  contend  with — Red  China. 

Prom  bitter  experience,  the  Polish  people 
know  that  the  promises  of  tyrants  can  never 
be  trusted. 

The  free  world  cannot  sit  back  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

It  must  exert  stronger  leadership,  it  must 
show  more  initiative,  and  it  must  come  up 
with  a  positive  program  that  will  win  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  peoples. 

Encouraging  signs  are  beginning  to  appear. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Communist 

peace  offensive  to  fool  us.    We  are  going  to 

call  their  bluff  by  pointing  to  the  steps  that 

must  be  taken  to  build  the  peace. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
swered the  Russian  peace  moves  with  plain 
words.  He  reminded  the  Reds  that  they  were 
among  the  signers  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
which  solemnly  guaranteed,  and  I  quote. 
'Every  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  an  economic  system  of  its  own 
choosing  is  inalienable.  Any  nation's  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  other  nations  their  form 
of  government  is  indefensible." 

Then  the  President  fired  pointblank  as  he 
asked.  "Is  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  allow 
other  nations  (including  Poland,  Caechoslo- 
vakla.  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania)  the  free  choice  of 
'their  own  fomu  of  government  and  the  right 
to  aaaoelate  freely  with  other  nations  In  a 
world-wide  community  of  lawst  If  not, 
where  then  la  the  concrete  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  eoneern  for  peace?  I^e  last 
Is  clear.'* 

Soviet  propsfMi««  Mnnol  twist  this  clear 
demand  for  proof  of  stneerlty  Into  some- 
thing else.  It  cannot  avoid  the  plain  chal- 
lenge which  Is  understood  by  all  peoples, 
even  the  long-suffering  Inhabitants  of  the 
Soviet  Union, 

Just  as  the  Reds  could  not  hide  forever 
their  responsibility  for  the  Ratyn  massaore, 
Which  deatroyed  the  flower  of  Poland's  man- 
hood BO  that  Poland  would  be  unable  to  rise 
again,  and  then  tried  to  cover  up  this  mon- 
strous crlms  without  a  trace. 

Truth  and  Justice  may  be  ecorned  and  per- 
secuted, aa  they  have  been  many  tlmee  dur- 
ing the  hUtory  of  thU  world,  but  never 
silenced. 

The  day  oomee  when  all  the  treachery  and 

broken  promlaes  come  back  to  plague  the 

Instigator. 

That  day  la  approaching  for  Red  Ruula. 

Zt  has  fattened  on  fraud  but  Ita  credit  Is 

gone. 

So  long  have  the  Communists  engaged  In 
double-talk  that  their  words  have  no  mean- 
ing. Even  the  Russian  leaders  eye  one  an- 
other nervously  because  the  whole  Red  appa- 
ratxu  has  been  built  upon  betrayal. 

Criminals  always  seem  to  have  the  first 
advantage,  but  when  they  begin  to  quarrel 
among  themselves  the  day  of  reckoning  Is 
not  too  far  away  . 

So  it  is  with  Red  Russia — strong  in  body 
but  sick  In  mind  and  soul. 

It  can  have  peace  only  if  It  makes  peace 
with  its  own  conscience.  By  restoring  the 
lllierties  It  has  stolen  from  its  own  people; 
by  withdrawing  from  the  captive  nations; 
by  participating  in  disarmament  by  all  under 
effective  international  Inspection  and  con- 
trol; by  these  actions  only  can  it  ever  hope 
f  w  peace. 


■nie  Reds  profess,  with  words,  great  c<m- 
cern  for  the  poor  people  of  this  earth. 

We  a£k  them  to  prove  it  by  Joining  wltli 
us  so  that  the  fruits  of  human  labor  will 
not  be  devoured  by  war. 

We  wUl  disarm  if  they  wiU  disarm  and 
share  with  them  in  the  wealth  saved  toward 
the  alleviation  of  poverty,  and  the  lifting 
of  living  standards  throughout  the  world. 

The  money  and  effort  put  into  40,000  So- 
viet tanks,  for  one  item,  coiild  be  put  to 
better  use  by  building  homes  and  automo- 
biles and  schools  and  hospitals  and  churches 
and  consumer  goods  for  the  Russian  people. 

Will  the  Reds  really  cooperate  for  peace? 

They  have  been  challenged  to  do  so. 

Pirst.  they  must  agree  to  a  truce  In  Korea, 
and  then  to  free  elections  In  that  united 
country. 

•  Next,  they  must  get  out  at  Poland  and 
other  countries  so  that  captive  and  satellite 
naUons  may  enjoy  the  right  ot  self-govern- 
ment again. 

Plnally,  they  must  agree  to  disarm,  along 
with  other  nations,  under  a  foolprocrf  system 
of  collective  security. 

In  view  of  their  record  to  date  this  Is  a  lot 
to  expect  from  communism. 

Outlaws  don't  change  charactw  by  chang- 
ing clothes. 

If  they  want  peace,  they  can  get  It.  by 
giving  up  their  guns  and  their  loot. 

This  time  no  tricks. 

Our  terms  are  clear  and  Just. 

Either  they  will  be  met  by  constructive 
performance  leading  to  real  peace,  or  Soviet 
duplicity  may  plunge  the  world  Into  a  war 
that — wlUle  it  spares  no  nation  from  terrible 
sacrifices — will  IneviUbly  destroy  commu- 
nism. 

The  Reds  are  t>eilng  put  right  <m  the  spot. 

The  pressure  Is  now  on  them. 


Trsditios  of  Lsqmcilf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

or  MAssaeMvanrt 
IN  nUB  SINATI  OP  TttM  UNXTB  ITATW 

ITosday.  April  if,  1113 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  Prtitdtnt, 
X  Mk  unanimoui  eonaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoiib  an  edi- 
torial enUUed  "TradlUon  of  Loquacity.'* 
published  in  the  Boaton  Herald  of  AprU 
14, 195S. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

TRADmoN  or  LoQUAcrrr 

There  should  be  a  way  to  stifle  the  con- 
gressional blabbermouth.  Repreaentatlve 
LsauT  JoMHsoN,  Republican,  of  California, 
got  carried  away  as  a  member  of  the  Houae 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  told  an  avia- 
tion writers'  luncheon  that  we  have  "atomic 
eggs"  and  the  planes  to  carry  them  in  Europe 
and  in  Korea. 

That's  no  surprise,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
it  is  a  matter  of  strict  security.  Its  an- 
nouncement should  be  tlux)ugb  proper  chan- 
nels, not  leaked  by  congressional  indlscre« 
tlon. 

But  Representative  Johnson  has  a  tradi- 
tional congressional  immunity.  He  also  has 
excuses.  Congress  is  Just  one  of  the  many 
pipes  that  have  been  leaking  vital  military 
information. 

Men  like  Senators  Saltonstall,  Sticinc- 
TON,  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  however,  are  all 
privy  to  secret  information,  but  they've  kept 
their  secrets  even  after  they  have  l>een 
leaked  by  the  military  to  papers  or 
magazines. 
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Tt  only  took  I  Senator  out  of  M  to  glTe 
sway  the  secret  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  It 
waa  another  JoHNaoN,  Senator  EDWm  C. 
Johnson,  of  Colorado.  There  ought  to  be 
a  law. 


Tke  Fatore  of  Tbu  Rcpablic 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 
Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  talked  to  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  he  says,  after 
a  visit  to  Europe,  that  the  attitude  over 
there  in  regard  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  not  in  the  least 
enthusiastic.  Some  ventured  the  opin- 
ion that  we  could  do  more  for  freedom, 
if  we  permitted  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
work  out  their  own  problems  and  build 
such  a  defense  as  they  conceived  neces- 
sary. Right  up  close  to  Russia,  they  do 
not  share  the  fear  that  has  been  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States.  They  point 
out  that  Russia  does  not  have  a  single 
territory  in  North.  Central,  or  South 
America  and  how  the  United  States  can 
whip  up  such  a  mania  for  self -protection 
is  not  understandable  by  them,  and  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  do  not  propose  to 
let  the  United  States  spend  themselves 
into  bankruptcy. 

Just  why  we  take  such  an  interest  in 
European  affairs  is  capable  of  many  con- 
jectures. Are  we  trjring  to  become  the 
leading  nation  on  earth,  regardless  of 
what  other  nation  desire  or  want?  Are 
we  pursuing  a  course  in  internationalism 
that  will  make  it  more  easy  for  the  in- 
ternational business  interest  of  America 
to  extend  their  activities  in  foreign 
lands,  regardless  of  what  the  various  in- 
dependent nations  think  about  it. 

Boiled  down,  our  attitude  looks  very 
much  like  intermeddling.  It  looks  like 
a  departure  from  the  advice  of  our  great 
leaders  like  Washington,  Jefferson.  Mon- 
roe. William  J.  Bryan.  Senators  John 
Cabot  Lodge,  William  E.  Borah,  Reed  of 
Missouri,  George  Norris,  and  Robert  M. 
La  FoUette.  We  did  pretty  well  under 
our  policy  of  steering  clear  of  foreign 
alliances  and  since  we  left  that  course, 
we  have  been  in  trouble  ever  since.  We 
have  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  best  men,  and  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  did  not  have  and  went  in 
debt  to  get,  and  if  anyone  can  show  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  a  single  as- 
set to  us,  it  would  be  good  news  to  the 
taxpayers  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  our  sacrificed  manhood. 

The  question  is :  Are  we  gofhg  to  con- 
tinue this  wild  thoughtless  attitude,  im- 
til  we  shall  be  unable  to  defend  ourselves 
and  until  this  great  experiment  of  self- 
government  is  totally  destroyed?  Those 
who  speak  up  against  this  crime  of  the 
ages  are  branded  as  isolationists,  but  his- 
tory shows  we  have  never  been  isola- 
tionists in  any  degree.  We  have  traded 
with  all  nations,  we  have  welcomed  the 
people  ai  foreign  countries  to  our  shores. 
These  immigrants  have  come  here  by  the 


millions  and  have  taken  part  in  the 
perpetuation  of  this  Government.  They 
are  now  a  part  of  ua. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world  to  keep  this  Government  as 
it  Is — an  asylvun  for  people  everywhere — 
rather  than  to  destroy  that  haven  of 
freedom?  While  I  live  and  have  power 
to  speak  I  will  speak  in  the  defense  of 
this  Government,  and  will  watch  every 
move  made  by  internationalists  or  any 
other  group  to  submerge  this  great  Gov- 
ernment into  a  world  government  of 
which  we  can  only  become  a  subservient 
member,  controlled,  influenced,  and  di- 
rected by  all  the  passions,  warlike  aims, 
and  intrigues  of  foreign  powers. 


Cattlemen  Object  to  Control* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or  AijmAMA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVX3 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  include  herewith  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopt<Kl  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association. 
The  membership  of  this  group  includes 
some  4.000  members,  and  the  following 
resolution  expresses  their  views  relative 
to  price-control  legislation  in  connection 
with  livestock: 

RxsoLimoN  or  Alabama  Cattlxmin's 

AaSOCIATION 

Whereas  Government  controls  of  any  kind 
by  their  very  existence  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  cattle  prices,  and  will  Inevitably  In- 
terfere with  the  marketing  of  livestock  to  the 
best  advantage  to  the  consumer,  the  pro- 
ducer, the  processor,  and  the  retailer :  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Alabama  Cattlemen's 
Association  opposes  any  form  of  controls  on 
livestock,  whether  through  standby  controls 
or  other  means,  and  we  urge  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  not  to  enact  price- 
control  legislation  In  the  form  of  standby 
controls  or  any  kind  of  governmental  con- 
trols on  the  production,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  Uvestcwk  or  livestock  products. 

Resolved  further.  That  whereas  In  the 
present  depressed  market  conditions  occa- 
sional suggestions  have  come  forth  that  cat- 
tlemen should  have  Government  support 
prices  for  their  cattle,  the  Alabama  Cattle- 
men's Association  does  hereby  express  its 
opposition  to  Government  handouts,  all 
forms  of  direct  Government  support  of  cattle 
prices,  and  does  express  Its  desire  for  a  free 
mtu'ket,  without  Government  supports  on 
cattle  prices,  or  any  other  governmental  in- 
terference with  the  orderly  marketing  of 
cattle. 


lavestif  ation  It  Justified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lUROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15, 1953 

Mr.    HAGEN    of     Minnesota.      Mr. 
Speaker,  in  observing  the  press  for  the 


past  few  days  on  the  subject  of  the  tem« 
porary  retention  of  the  present  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  it 
would  appear  that  all  perspective  on  the 
true  question  at  issue  has  been  lost, 
namely,  objectivity  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

The  facts  in  the  case  briefly  stated, 
quoting  from  a  statement  by  the  Hon- 
orable Sinclair  Weeks.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  March  31,  1953,  are 
as  follows: 

Exhaustive  examination  of  the  files  show: 

1.  When  this  manufacturer  put  his  prod- 
uct on  the  market  In  1948,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards — No.  30^~ 
condemning  all  battery  additives.  Thia 
pamphlet  was  for  sale  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and.  therefwe,  easily  obtain- 
able for  distribution  by  anyone  Interested  In 
combating  the  sale  of  the  new  product. 

a.  That  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  not  been  sufficiently  objective,  because 
they  discount  entirely  the  play  of  the  market 
place  and  have  placed  themselves  In  a  vul- 
nerable position  by  discussing  the  nature 
and  scqpe  of  their  prospective  reports  with 
the  very  people  who  inlght  not  want  to  see 
the  additive  remain  on  the  market,  and 
when  their  reports  and  results  of  tests  were 
questioned,  discussed  the  matter  with  other 
scientists,  engaged  by  your  committee  to 
make  separate,  objective  findings. 

3.  Finally,  a  personal  word  which  may  be 
to  the  point.  This  particular  battery  addi- 
tive, I  find  after  I  got  into  thU  thing.  I  had 
never  known  about  it  before,  but  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  was  formerly  associated 
had  a  battery  for  which  they  had  paid  ap- 
proximately 91.350.  The  battery  was  about 
licked.     It  was  not  functioning  properly. 

We  knew  the  battery  was  used  up.  We 
had  gone  out  and  bought  a  new  battery  for 
•1.350  when  these  people  came  along.  We 
took  It  on  a  when-as-and-lf  Issue  basis, 
tried  It  out.  It  worked.  The  last  report  I 
had  t^ter  at  least  13  months.  I  believe,  was 
that  the  new  battery  Is  still  standing  In  the 
corner  and  has  never  been  used.  That  Is  a 
modest  personal  experience  we  had  with  this 
very  thing  we  are  discussing. 

The  Chaikman.  In  other  words,  the  life  of 
the  old  battery  was  extended  by  more 
than  13  months?    That  Is  your  testimony. 

Secretary  Weeks.  That  Is  right. 

A  recent  caller  at  my  office  said  this 
to  me: 

"The  threat  of  nearly  400  Bureau  of 
Standards'  employees  to  resign  if  Di- 
rector Allen  V.  Astin  was  not  reinstated 
was  the  equivalent  of  all  the  Army  gen- 
erals to  quit  if  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  not  restored  to  his  command. 

"Such  an  action  would  have  horrified 
the  country,  and  the  populace  is  in  a  deep 
lethargy  if  it  views  recent  occurrences  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  anything 
but  arrogant  bureaucracy,"  he  further 
stated.    I  am  wondering  if  he  is  right. 

Contrary  to  reports  that  the  resigna- 
nation  of  the  NBS  Director  was  for  po- 
litical reasons,  the  Director  happens  to 
be  a  registered  Republican  in  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md.,  and  has  been  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

An  editorial  from  the  Moorhead  Daily 
News.  March  31, 1953,  and  the  letter  from 
the  Washington  Post,  editorial  page.  Fri- 
day, April  24.  1953.  are  most  pertinent 
to  the  question  at  hand.  All  of  those 
in  this  House  who  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  record  straight  will  want  to  read 
the  editorial  and  letter  from  the  Wash- 
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Ington    and    Mixinesota    papers.    They 
follow : 

I  From  the  Moorhead   (Minn.)   Daily  Newi. 
of  March  31,  1953 1 

iNVESnCATlON  Is  JtJsnriED 

Action  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  re- 
fusing to  give  a  product  adequate  tests  and 
in  going  a  step  farther  by  stating  the  prod- 
uct actually  had  no  value  when  the  Bureau 
by  documented  evidence  had  not  ascertained 
whether  it  had  value  has  brought  plans  for 
an  investigation  of  the  matter  that  will  be- 
come known  as  the  AD-X2  case.  So  strongly 
was  the  Bureau  against  AD-X2  that  It  asked 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  Issue  a  fraud 
order  against  the  firm  to  bar  It  from  using 
the  malls.  That's  what  blew  the  lid  off. 
Now  the  Bureau  Itself  Is  the  subject  of  a  con- 
gressional look-see  to  determine  what  has 
been  going  on  which  i surely  will  Include  a 
glance  backward  to  learn  If  there  have  been 
other  cases  of  similar  treatment. 

Already  this  case  has  received  nationwide 
attention.  The  Dally  News  was  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  in  the  country  to  treat  it 
editorially.  A  request  icame  for  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Issue  In  which  the  edi- 
torial appeared  but  the  supply  had  been  ex- 
hausted. Reprints  were  made  and  circulated 
In  many  States.  The  DaUy  News  editorial 
was  picked  up  in  Minneapolis  and  sent  to 
California  and  elsewhere. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Standards  took  arbitrary 
action  In  this  case  by  rejecting  a  product 
without  exhaustive  te^ts.  has  It  done  so  in 
other  cases?  Involved'are  many  other  prod- 
ucts Including  spark  plugs,  safety  glass,  and 
photographic  development  solutions.  If 
claims  made  by  some  inventors  are  true  the 
AD-xa  case  may  bring  sensational  revela- 
tions. It  Is  being  suggested  the  Investiga- 
tion determine  whether  a  link  exists  between 
established  Industries  and  Government  sci- 
entists. It  is  pointed  out  that  some  research 
men  from  Government  have  gone  over  to  In- 
dxistry  and  some  Industry  researchers  have 
entered  Government  service.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  movement  is  to  be  studied. 
Many  Inventors  claim  they  have  been  given 
the  run-around,  that  they  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  fair  test  of  their  products.  If 
a  Government  agency  cannot  be  fair  to  all 
comers  then  It  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  Is 
fairly  conclusive  that  favoritism  has  been 
proved.  The  question  twhlch  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  have  answeiled  Is.  "Why?"  And 
how  many  times?    To  vfhom? 

What  effect  the  Bureau's  edicts  can  have 
on  the  fortunes  of  a  fipm  Is  shown  by  Its 
action  in  the  AD-X2  cas*.  So  strong  was  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  Bureau  that  the 
makers  of  AD-Xa  had  difficulty  staying  In 
business.  When  the  Bureau  said  AD-X2  was 
worthless  the  firm  could  hardly  sell  enough 
to  stay  solvent.  The  sad  part  of  the  whole 
sordid  story  Is  that  contrary  to  the  Bureau's 
edict  this  product  has  been  proved  of  value. 
It  creates  questions  as  to  what  has  gone  on 
in  the  past  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
how  many  other  good  products  may  have 
been  declared  of  no  value. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  24.  19531 
The  Battxxt   AoornvK 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  the 
various  news  Items  and  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  battery  additive  AD-X2  and  the 
developments  resulting  from  the  controversy 
regarding  the  merit  of  that  product. 

I  am  In  the  battery  business,  I  have  been 
engaged  In  the  sale,  rebuilding,  and  repair  of 
standard  automobile  and  commercial  bat- 
teries, old  and  new,  for  ^2  years,  and  In  my 
shop  we  repair  and  rebuild  over  2.000  bat- 
teries a  year. 

In  October  or  November  1951.  I  read  In  • 
trade  paper  an  advertlsment  of  a  battery 
additive  caUed  AD-X2.  The  advertisement 
stated  that  well-rebuUt  batteries  treated  with 
the  additive  would  stay  in  service  like  new 


batteries.  I  ordered  a  trial  shipment  of  that 
product,  and  when  It  arrived  I  experimented 
^th  it.  I  used  it  on  batteries  whose  plates 
were  hard  and  they  responded  to  the  treat- 
ment. Then  I  tried  It  on  batteries  that  I 
had  prevlotisly  discarded  because  they  were 
sulfated.  "Ilie  sulfation  disappeared,  the 
plates  became  soft  and  spongy,  as  they  should 
be.  and  batteries  which  had  previously  re- 
sisted all  efforts  to  recharge  came  up  on  the 
line  and  took  a  charge.  Some  of  those  dis- 
carded batteries  which  I  treated  with  AD-Xa 
have  now  been  In  service  for  more  than  a  year 
and  I  have  yet  to  have  one  come  back  to  me 
for  any  ptirpoee.  Since  that  time  I  have  used 
AD-Xa  contlnuotisly  in  my  business. 

In  May  1962  I  first  met  Mr.  Jess  Ritchie, 
president  of  Pioneers.  He  came  to  my  shop 
looking  for  some  old  sulfated  batteries  with 
which  to  run  tests  for  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. I  collected  some  old  batteries  for  him, 
but  when  I  got  them  together  Mr.  Ritchie 
Informed  me  that  the  Bxireau  of  Standards 
dldnt  want  them,  that  the  Bureau  had  got- 
ten some  batteries  for  the  test.  Soon  after 
that  a  Mr.  Snyder,  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, came  to  my  shop  and  brought  with  him 
about  20  tatteries.  They  were  not  automo- 
bile batteries,  but  were  8-volt,  12-cell  light- 
ing batteries.  Mr.  Snyder  Instructed  me  to 
pull  the  batteries  down;  that  is,  pull  the  cells 
out  and  reassemble  them  into  6-volt.  S-cell 
batteries.  Some  of  the  baturtes  did  have 
some  hard  plates,  but  the  other  plates  were 
in  reasonably  good  condition.  None  was  sul- 
fated bad  enough  to  be  crystallized. 

I  mentioned  these  facts  to  Mr.  Snyder  and 
observed  that  hard  plates  had  to  t>e  charged 
at  a  minimum  rate,  and  that,  as  the  bat- 
teries heated  under  the  charge,  acid  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  replaced  with  dis- 
tilled water  to  enable  AD-Xa  to  work.  Mr. 
Snyder  did  not  seem  to  be  interested.  It 
took  about  3  days  to  do  the  Job,  and  Mr. 
Snyder  watched  the  work  every  minute  from 
the  time  my  shop  opened  in  the  morning 
until  It  closed  at  night.  When  the  Job  was 
completed  Mr.  Snyder  Instructed  me  to  de- 
liver the  batteries  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  my  truck.  He  followed  me  in  his  car. 
In  the  course  of  the  work  I  called  Mr. 
Snyder's  attention  to  a  battery  in  my  shop 
on  which  I  was  at  that  time  running  an 
AD-Xa  test.  I  showed  him  the  results  I  was 
getting,  etc..  but  with  a  distinct  air  of  supe- 
riority Mr.  Snyder  dismissed  it  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  and  the  statement  that  It  didn't 
mean  a  thing.  Fortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Sny- 
der's ultimatum  didnt  halt  the  physical  and 
chemical  processes  that  were  taking  place  in 
that  battery. 

When  I  delivered  the  batteries  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  I  asked  Mr.  Snyder  to  be 
permitted  to  see  the  tesU  and  watch  the 
batteries  on  charge.  I  was  told  that  I  was 
not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  test,  that 
Dr.  Astin  had  given  Instructions  that  nobody 
could  see  the  tests  or  know  what  cells  were 
treated. 

After  the  Bureau  of  Standards  tests  had 
been  completed,  I  was  called  back  to  the 
Bureau  and  pulled  the  batteries  down  In  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  sev- 
eral others  whom  I  didn't  know.  We  were 
all  asked  to  look  at  the  different  cells  and 
make  a  written  record  of  the  cells  which  we 
considered  to  be  In  the  best  condition.  I 
made  my  record  and  asked  for  a  check  report 
on  my  findings,  but  I  never  received  one.  I 
also  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
test  but  the  Bureau  failed  to  furnish  me 
with  one. 

A  few  months  after  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards test,  Mr.  Ritchie  wrote  me,  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  requested  me  to  collect  some  bat- 
teries for  a  test  to  be  held  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  to  ship 
them  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  I  collected  six 
regular  automobile  batteries,  all  well  sul- 
fated, and  shipped  them  to  the  Institute 
at  Cambridge.    I  asked  the  institute  for,  and 


received  promptly,  m  copy  of  Its  report  on 
the  test  when  it  was  completed. 

I  studied  the  report  carefully,  and  I  regard 
It  as  a  good  report  of  a  test  which  was  well 
performed.  It  Is  true  that  the  report  doesn't 
recommend  the  additive.  It  doesnt  set  out 
conclusions.  The  report  tells  what  was  done 
and  what  happened.  I  have  noticed  in  the 
press  that  some  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  MIT  report.  In  my 
opinion,  as  a  practical  battery  man,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  its  effect — it  is  very 
definitely  favorable  to  AD-Xa. 

I  am  a  small-business  man,  not  a  scientist, 
but  a  practical  expert  in  my  field.  I  know 
batteries  and  I  know  the  additive  AD-xa. 
I  do  not  have  to  be  told  whether  AD-X2  has 
any  effect  on  a  battery  or  not.  I  know  Just 
what  It  does  and  I  am  proving  It  every  day 
by  using  it  in  batteries  and  giving  my  cus- 
tomers the  benefit  and  savings  which  result 
from  Its  use.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  product 
get  snarled  up  in  the  unfortunate  contro- 
versy that  has  developed.  I  hope  its  future 
will  not  be  Injured,  because  the  publio 
needs  it. 

F.  A.  Hakmell. 

Arlingtow. 


Atomic  EzperimeBtt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASaACHTTSCTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 
Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  fon^-arded  to  me 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Chelsea. 
Mass.: 

Cheilska,  Mass..  April  13,  19S3. 

Whereas  many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  atomic  ex- 
periments on  the  sands  of  Nevada;  and 

Whereas  said  experiments  might  well  be 
tried  against  our  enemies  In  Korea  Instead 
of  in  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  the 
city  government  of  Chelsea  urge  that  said 
experiments  be  made  near  the  battlegrounds 
and  test  explosions  be  made  on  oiu:  enemies 
and  their  installations. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Senators  Saltonstall  and 
Kennedy,  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Massachusetts.  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  Defen&e,  and  Walter 
WinchelL 

James   A.   Hanlon. 
Joseph  Maecolis. 

In    board    of    aldermen.    April    13.    1953. 
Adopted. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest:  Joseph  A.  Ttreli., 

City  Clerk. 


Former  President  Hoot«''s  Position  on 
Public  Power  Supported  by  Many 
Leading  Editors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
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recent  address  by  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover  at  the  diamond  Jubilee  of  the 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  I  had  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks 
inserted  in  the  CcifCRESsiONAL  Record  of 
April  13.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  remarks  of  this  great  statesman. 

Mr.  Hoover  spoke  on  the  topic  of  the 
Socialization  of  Electric  Power.  The 
import  of  basic  American  principles  he 
set  forth  is  pertinent  to  questions  other 
than  merely  socialized  electric  power. 
His  philosophy  pertains  to  every  walk 
of  economic  life.  Mr.  Hoover  has  estab- 
lished the  guideposts  for  redetermining 
the  role  of  Government  in  our  economic 
life,  a  role  that  will  protect  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  without  encroach- 
ing upon  their  fundamental  freedoms. 
He  has  revealed  the  insidious  social 
planners  as  false  liberals  by  placing  in 
true  perspective  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  "American  liberalism." 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Hoover's 
speech  editorially,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  April  13  had  this  to  say: 

Pew  20th-century  Americans  ever  acquired 
such  a  penetrating  insight  Into  the  opera- 
tion and  the  philosophy  of  our  form  of 
national  government  as  that  which  Herbert 
Hoover  possesses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Hoover  eloquently  described  the  true 
nature  of  our  form  of  government,  as  con- 
trasted with  governmental  philosophies  Im- 
ported from  the  Old  World,  and  he  gave  an 
Incisive  definition  of  true  liberalism,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  false  liberalism  of  the  social 
planners  who  dominated  our  national  ad- 
ministration for  20  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  have  conceived  that,  to  have  freemen, 
we  must  be  free  from  economic  tyrannies 
which  were  nurtxired  in  Europe's  laissez-faire, 
dog-eat-dog  economy.  Freemen  can  no  more 
permit  private  economic  power  without 
checks  and  balances  than  governmental 
power  without  checks  and  balances." 

In  paying  his  respects  to  those  who  in- 
scribe liberalism  on  the  banner  of  social 
planning  and  the  Intrusion  of  Oovernment 
Into  business  enterprise,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 
"It  Is  a  false  liberalism  that  expresses  Itself 
by  Federal  operation  of  business  in  compe- 
tition with  the  citizen.  It  is  the  road  not 
to  more  liberty,  but  to  less  liberty.  True 
liberalism  is  found  not  In  striving  to  spread 
bureaucracy,  but  in  striving  to  set  bounds 
to  it.  True  Uberallsm  seeks  all  legltin>ate 
freedom.  In  the  confident  belief  that,  with- 
out freedom,  all  other  blessings  are  vain. 
Liberalism  is  a  force  truly  of  the  spirit,  com- 
ing from  a  realization  that  economic  free- 
dom cannot  be  sacrificed  If  political  freedom 
Is  to  be  preserved." 

Mr.  Hoover's  wise  utterances  In  the  vein 
of  political  philosophy  strongly  supported 
the  case  he  made  here  for  getting  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  business  of  gen- 
erating and  distributing  power  as  soon  as 
possible." 

To  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  preponderantly  dependent  on 
privately  owned  utilities  for  their  electric 
energy,  Mr.  Hoover  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  those  people  are  paying  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  Government's  nontaxpaying 
electric-power  projects,  which  are  extensions 
by  social  planners  of  projects  originally  con- 
ceived for  purposes  of  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  conservation  of  land. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  "These  Federal  enterprises  and  their  dis- 
tributing allies  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  comparatively  little  to  the 
local  government,"  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out. 
"In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  private-enterprise 
utilities  paid  over  $750  million  taxes  to  the 


Federal  Government  and  nearly  $470  mllUon 
to  the  State  and  local  governments.  •  •  •" 
And  what  did  the  Federal  power  projeots, 
which  actually  remove  tax  values  from  the 
States  and  localities  they  touch,  pay  toward 
the  support  of  State  and  local  government? 
A  paltry  $5  million. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The    Klsenhower    administration    and    Its 

congressional  leaders  should,  unhesitantly 
and  unequlvoctaiy,  throw  Its  support  behind 
Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  that  Congress  cease  to 
make  any  more  appropriations  for  steam  or 
hydroelectric  facilities  devoted  exclusively  to 
producing  electric  power.  •  •  • 

The  Federal  Government  should  get  out  of 
the  electric  powor  business — and  fast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  the  proposal  of  oxir 
great  former  Piesident  be  misunderstood 
or  distorted,  let  me  make  clear  for  the 
Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Hoover 
does  not  advocate  the  abandonment  by 
the  Federal  Grovemment  of  participation 
in  the  development  of  multipurpose 
dams.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  projects  is  located  on  the  Colorado 
River  and  bears  the  name  of  the  in- 
ceptor — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Hoover 
Dam. 

It  is  not  the  development  of  power,  but 
rather  its  method  of  distribution  that 
concerns  Mr.  Hoover.  He  recommends 
that  the  power  from  the  multipurpose 
projects  be  leased  to  private  firms,  or  to 
cities.  States,  or  locally  managed  re- 
gional authorities.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
continue  the  encroachment  of  P^eral 
enterprise  upon  private  industry. 

The  great  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation  vitally  concerned  with 
the  role  of  public  E>ower  in  its  economic 
life.  One  of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
of  that  area,  the  Spokesman-Review,  of 
Spokane.  Wash.,  had  this  to  say  on  April 
13  about  Mr.  Hoover's  plan: 

Ex-Presldent  HtMver's  suggestions  for  the 
initial  steps  that  would  "get  the  Federal 
Government  out  ot  the  business  of  gener- 
ating and  distributing  power"  offer  a  real 
challenge  to  the  national  administration  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  has  long  been  need  for  a  clarifica- 
tion by  the  Congrf>ss  of  the  many  and  con- 
flicting power  policies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. The  study  that  Mr.  Hoover  suggests 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  tliat  clari- 
fication. It  ought  to  be  welcomed,  both  In 
this  region  and  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  private  power  generation  and  distribu- 
tion plays  the  predominant  role. 

Mr.  Hoover's  Ideaa  are  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  some  public-pc>wer  enthusiasts  in  the 
Northwest.  They  may  seek  to  distort  his  po- 
sition and  to  claim  that,  if  they  are  adopted, 
they  wUl  mean  the  end  of  dam  building  and 
power  development. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  What  Mr. 
Hoover  would  foresee,  and  there  are  many 
who  share  his  opinion.  Is  the  end  of  a  long 
threat  of  nationalUtation  or  socialization  of 
the  power  Indvistry  of  the  Nation.  His  pro- 
posals merit  sympathetic  and  constructive 
appraisal  by  everyone  concerned  with  re- 
gional development  under  »  free  enterprise 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  electric  power 
has  become  big  business — socialism  on 
an  alarming  scale.  Our  honored  former 
President  has  documented  with  statistics 
the  ominous  growth  of  this  bureaucracy. 
In  1933  the  total  generating  capacity  of 
Federal  dams  was  substantially  less  than 
1  percent  of  our  total  generating  ca- 
pacity. This  Federal  generating  capac- 
ity increased  50  fold  in  20  years  and  now 


represents  12  percent  of  the  utility  gen- 
erating capacity  for  sale  to  the  public. 
Federal  power  is  now  being  sent  into  27 
States. 

If  projects  authorized  and  now  being 
constructed  are  completed,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  furnishing  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  electric  utility 
capacity  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Hoover 
warns  us  that  this  bureaucracy  which 
now  emplojrs  33.000  persons  may  grow  to 
involve  a  payroll  exceeding  200.000. 

Private  enterprise  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  tmdertake  power  projects  in 
favor  of  Government  agencies.  Federal 
power  enterprises  have  actually  used  low 
Interest  Federal  capital  and  subsidized 
power  to  enter  manufacturing  fields  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  you  call  it  but 
socialism?  Socialism  that  is  fostered  by 
Federal  appropriations  and  sustained  by 
tax-exempt  status. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.>  News-Free 
Press  of  April  13  commented  as  follows 
on  that  aspect  of  Mr.  Hoover's  speech: 

The  first  two  steps  of  Mr.  Hoover's  plan 
can  be  carried  out  by  Congress  alone,  with 
no  lengthy  preliminaries.  Congress  should 
study  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal  carefully,  and 
take  the  Initiative  it  Is  Congress'  right  and 
duty  to  take. 

The  taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation  havt 
been  called  upon  year  after  year  to  subsidize 
with  their  tax  money  the  production  of 
socialized  electric  power  In  competition  with 
or  to  the  exclusion  of  free  enterprise.  The 
result  has  been  more  spending,  more  bu- 
reaucracy, and  more  socialism. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Federal  socialized  power 
empire  have  not  been  content  to  run  their 
own  branch  of  socialism,  but  have  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  trekked  throughout  the  land 
calling  for  more  and  more  socialized  power 
extension  and  expansion. 

If  the  American  people  are  against  so- 
cialism, and  they  have  spoken  time  after 
time  against  it,  now  Is  the  time  to  stop  It. 
And  Mr.  Hoover's  Is  a  sane  and  sound  plan 
to  set  the  stage  for  ending  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's costly  socialistic  adventure  It 
should  never  have  entered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Morning  Union  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  in  endorsing  the 
former  President's  proposal,  has  this  to 
say  about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority: 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  value  o* 
TVA's  work  in  the  production  of  "cheap"  fer- 
tUizers.  provision  of  below-coet  river  trans- 
port and  recreational  facilities  or  forest  and 
mineral  resource  development,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  Federal  power  agency  does 
not  answer  to  the  description  of  govern- 
mental expenditure  repaid  in  full  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  The  nearly  $800  million  oC 
Invested  capital  came  from  all  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  It  should  be  added  that  the  TV  A. 
with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  Is  engaged 
In  a  large-scale  expansion  of  its  steamplant 
power  facilities.  The  vast  sum  of  appro- 
priations by  Congress,  largely  tax-free,  shows 
plainly  enough  the  secret  of  so-called  cheap 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  this  creeping 
socialism  in  loss  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  revenues  was  viewed  editorially  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  a  long-time 
leader  of  the  Democratic  press,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  April 
15.  19&3I 

Mr.  Hoover  further  demonstrated  that 
these  tax-free  public  power  enterprises,  far 
from  being,  as  their  New  Deal  proponents 
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promised,  self-llquldating,  have  failed  In 
most  cases  to  pay  Interest  on  their  bonds 
and  retire  their  obligations.  "This  formula," 
said  Mr.  Hoover,  "has  either  been  abandoned, 
sadly  Ignored,  or  Juggled." 

What  is  Mr.  Hoover'*  solution?  Simply 
this,  and  he  cites  the  precedent  he  himself 
established  with  the  Hoover  Dam  on  the 
Colorado;  Lease  the  energy  produced  to  pri- 
vate companies.  Irrigation  districts  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  a  sufScient  return  to  provide 
Interest  and  a  50-year  amortization  of  the 
entire  costs  of  the  structure. 

Mr.  Hoover  calls  the  rise  of  public  power 
"socialistic."  Who  can  quarrel  with  that 
-definition?  The  Elsenhower  administration 
is  committed  to  checking  the  creep  townrd 
socialism  in  our  economy.  What  better  place 
to  make  a  beginning  than  along  th?  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Hoover  at  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  competitive  advan- 
tage accruing  to  these  tax-exempt  so- 
cialized enterprises  prompted  the  follow, 
ing  comment  in  the  Philadelphia  News 
of  April  13: 

End  Ckeeptnc  Socialism 

Stressing  the  Immediate  need  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
electric  power  production  business,  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  President  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  noted  engineers,  touched  the 
mainspring  of  the  issue  when  he  declared  the 
theory  behind  such  activities  constituted  a 
"creeping  socialism"  and  a  threat  to  freedom 
that  must  be  stopped.  Government  opera- 
tion of  power  plants  Is  based  upon  a  "false 
liberalism"  that  actually  harnesses  the  Na- 
tion rather  than  liberates  It. 

•  •  •     I  •  • 

One  important  issue  &tr.  Hoover  stressed 
is  the  failure  of  Goveri>ment  owned  and 
operated  power  plants  to  jpay  taxes,  in  con- 
trast to  private  Industry,  and  he  asserted 
the  cost  and  estimated  sale  of  power  was 
exaggerated  grossly. 

If  the  Federal  enterprises  were  not  exempt 
from  taxes  and  based  their  power  prices  on 
other  costs  which,  he  saldl  they  do  not  now 
Include  in  their  rates,  those  rates  would  be 
equal  to.  and  in  some  cases  higher  than, 
those  of  nearby  private  utilities.  Thus, 
exemption  from  taxes  provides  the  Govern- 
ment plants  with  an  unfair  and  un-Ameri- 
can advantage  in  a  field  that  should  be  open 
to  competition. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hoover's  warning  of 
danger  was  accompanied  by  a  salutary 
program  assuredly  desigi;ied  to  eradicate 
the  evil  of  socialism.  In  brief,  he  recom- 
mended that  Congress  cease  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  more  steam  plants  or 
hydroelectric  plants  solely  for  power.  He 
proposes  no  appropriations  for  multi- 
purpose projects  unless  thje  electric  power 
is  first  "leased"  on  such  terms  as  will 
pay  the  Interest  and  amortization  of  the 
Federal  investment.  A  temporary  com- 
mission should  be  established  to  reorgan- 
ize the  entire  Federal  venture  with  one 
purpose  being  to  remove  the  Oovern- 
ment from  the  business  of  selling  public 
power.  This  proposed  program  has  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim  from  all  sources. 
Editorial  after  editorial  in  the  American 
press  has  praised  this  speech,  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's most  recent  service  to  his  country- 
men. I 

Probably  no  man  In  Ainerica  Is  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  producing 
and  distributing  electric  power  than  is 
Mr.  Hoover.  This  comes  from  the  fact 
that  Mr,  Hoover,  before  he  became  po- 
litically prominent,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing engineers  of  the  world.  His  ability 
and   proficiency   in   this  respect  were 


measured  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  world's  highest-paid  engineers. 
His  duties  and  responsibilities  put  him 
in  direct  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the 
most  powerful  governments  in  the  world. 
In  other  words,  he  was  a  world  engineer, 
coping  with  worldwide  financial,  physi- 
cal, and  politicel  problems. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  not  a  special  advocate 
of  any  group  in  the  field  of  electric- 
power  production.  He  is  distinctly  the 
advocate  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  His  speech  has,  of  course, 
given  encouragement  to  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  producing  electric 
power.  I  think  every  reasonable  person 
will  approve  of  the  Government  pro- 
ducing power  in  connection  with  the 
great  irrigation  dams  in  our  great  West, 
but  we  do  not  favor  the  Government 
going  into  the  business  of  selling  power 
at  retail.  In  these  western  cases  the 
Government  should  sell  the  power  to  pri- 
vate concerns  for  distribution  under 
regulations  that  will  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment and  will  furnish  water  and 
power  to  the  people. 

The  private  power  companies  have  In 
the  past  few  years  awakened  to  the  dan- 
ger that  can  and  has  resulted  from  the 
Government  going  into  the  business  of 
retailing  power.    As  is  well  known,  the 
Government    is    now    constructing    in 
southern  Ohio  a  gigantic  atomic-energy 
plant.    This  plant  will  be  a  tremendous 
consumer  of  power.    This  plant  is  with- 
in 20  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  could 
be  easily  supplied  with  power  from  a  dam 
constructed  by  the  Government  in  the 
Ohio   River.     Realizing    this   situation, 
the    private    power    companies    of    the 
country  combined   together  to  furnish 
the   great   atomic    plant   with    electric 
power.    In  doing  so  they  have  shown 
great  courage.    Fifteen  of  these  com- 
panies have  pooled  their  interests  and 
have  taken  upon  themselves  a  financial 
responsibility    of    about    $450    million. 
This  financial  burden  has  been  prorated 
among  those  companies  in  accordance 
with  their  capacity  to  produce.    These 
companies  are  now  constructing  one  of 
the  largest  power  plants  in  the  world  in 
my  own   congressional   district,   which 
will  cost  well  over  $200  million  and  an- 
other similar  plant  will  be  constructed 
farther  down  the  Ohio  Valley  which  will 
cost  about  the  same.    It  will  require  the 
total  production  of  these  two  gigantic 
plants  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  large 
atomic-energy  plant. 

I  cite  this  illustration  to  show  that 
private  genius  and  private  courage  will 
always  manifest  themselves  to  meet  all 
the  problems  of  a  free  people. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
shown  the  tremendous  interest  that  the 
editors  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  taken  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
speech.  While  I  have  quoted  directly 
from  many  editorials.  I  have  assembled 
many  more  equally  as  positive  and  as 
eloquent  as  those  which  I  have  already 
cited.  These  newspapers  are  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  and  are  of  different 
political  and  business  alinements.  A 
partial  list  of  these  newspapers  that 
have  spoken  editorially  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  views  is  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  and  Express. 
April  15.  1953. 


The  Call-Bulletin.  San  Francisco.  Monday. 
April  13,  1953. 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union.  April  15.  1953. 

Deseret  News  and  Telegram.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Monday.  April  13,  1953. 

Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  April 
17.  1963. 

Ely  (Nev.)  Dally  Times.  AprU  13  and  AprU 
11.  1953. 

Reno  (Nev.)   Nevada  State  Journal.  Anrll 
13,  1953. 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise.  April  13,  1953. 

The  Houston  Chronicle.  April  13.  1953. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  April  13,  1953. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel.  April  12.  1953. 

St.  Louis  Glot>e-Democrat,  April   13,  1953. 

Rockford  Morning  Star.  March  20,  1953. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  April  14.  1953. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)   Herald. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen -Patriot. 

Beckley    (W.    Va.)    Post-Herald,   AprU    14, 
1953. 

Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post.  April  13,  1953. 

Staunton    (Va.)     News-Leader.    AprU    15. 
1953. 

Hartford  (Conn.)   Times,  April  15.  1953. 

V/aterbury   (Conn.)    Republican.  AprU  16, 
1953. 

The  Standard-'Hmes,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News.  April  13,  1953. 

New  Twk  Herald  Tribune.  Tuesday.  AnrU 
14.  1953. 

New  York  Dally  Mirror,  April  13.  1953. 

Troy    (N.   Y.)    Morning  Record.   AprU    16, 
1953. 

Utlca  (N.  Y.)  Observer -Dispatch.  AprU  14. 
1953.  f         -. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  April  14.  1953. 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune.  April  14,  1953. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  April  18,  1953. 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Monday.  AprU  20. 
1953. 
Electrical  World  Magazine.  AprU  20,  1953. 


Spain:  A  Powerful  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
April  10.  1953,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  interesting  report  about  the 
meeting  between  the  chief  of  the 
Spanish  state.  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco  y  Bahamonde,  and  United  States 
Ambassador  James  Clement  Dunn.  The 
latter  is  the  third  United  States  Ambas- 
sador appointed  to  Spain  since  1951, 
when  full  diplomatic  relations  were  re- 
established t>etween  Madrid  and  Wash- 
ington. As  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
I  was  glad  to  note  the  cordial  tone  of  the 
statement  issued  by  Ambassador  Dunn, 
one  of  our  ablest  career  officers,  after  his 
friendly  conversations  with  the  Spanish 
chief  of  state.  This  declaration,  in  part, 
read  as  follows: 

I  have  Just  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  His  Excellency,  Generalis- 
simo Francisco  Franco,  my  credentials  as 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  now  eagerly  look  forward  to  beginning  my 
work  in  the  friendly  atmosphere  character- 
istic of  the  relationship  between  Spain  and 
my  country  which  I  have  encountered  since 
my  arrival  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  was 
so  evident  In  the  reception  accorded  me  by 
the  chief  of  the  Spanish  state. 

Today  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States  Is  an  impor- 
tant bulwark  In  the  defense  of  our  common 
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ciTlllzatloa.  I  shall  look  forward  to  derot- 
Ing  my  best  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  cordial  relationship  existing  between  our 
coxintrles. 

On  his  own  authority,  Mr.  Camille  M. 
Cianfarra.  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
sp(mdent  who  cabled  this  story  to  Amer- 
ica, emphasized  that  it  was  "obvious 
from  the  attitude  of  United  States  circles 
in  Madrid  that  Ambassador  Dunn  had 
outlined  to  Generalissimo  Franco  the 
United  States  position  concerning  cur- 
rent negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  con- 
clusion of  military  and  economic  agree- 
ments whereby  Washington  would  ob- 
tain use  in  wartime  of  some  Spanish 
naval  and  air  bases." 

Asked  whether  the  Soviet  peace  offen- 
sive might  affect  the  present  United 
States  policy  of  collaboration  with  Spain. 
Ambassador  Dunn  replied  that  American 
objectives  remained  the  same. 

"We  still  want  the  bases,"  the  United 
States  envoy  declared. 

What  Mr.  Dunn  did  not  reveal  would 
have  been  the  big  news :  Why  have  there 
been  interminable  delays  in  striking  a 
bargain  about  the  military  bases  and  the 
amount  of  economic  cooperation  in- 
volved? Is  this  a  case  of  stubborn,  pro- 
tracted negotiation  to  make  the  best 
possible  deal  on  both  sides?  Or  is  there 
any  undue  influence  being  exercised  by 
leftists  in  Washington  to  prevent  our 
Government  from  conceding  reasonable, 
fair  terms  to  the  Spanish  people?  For- 
mer Ambassador  Stanton  Griflis  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  present  cooperation 
offered  to  Spain  puny  and  paltry.  Mr. 
Griffls  makes  an  equally  strong  comment 
when  he  contrasts  the  openhanded  gen- 
erosity extended  to  the  notorious  perse- 
cutor of  innocent  people,  the  totalita- 
rian Joslp  Broz-Tito,  with  the  pitifully 
inadequate  sums  earmarked  for  ex- 
penditure, in  our  own  national  interest, 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Can  this  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  dictator. 
Tito,  is  a  full-blown  Marxist  and  Com- 
munist, whereas  the  chief  of  the  Span- 
ish State,  as  the  Honorable  Stanton 
Griffis  points  out.  enjoys  a  happy  and 
devout  religious  life? 

Indeed,  thousands  of  tourists  from 
England.  France,  and  the  United  States, 
who  have  visited  Spain  in  the  past  few 
years,  can  testify  that  there  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  freedom  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  than  there  is  in  Titoland. 
Pew  Americans,  until  very  recently,  have 
been  welcome  in  Communist  Yugoslavia. 

Not  long  ago  Tito  ordered  his  giinners 
to  shoot  down  United  States  fliers. 
Nevertheless,  a  handful  of  diehard  ex- 
tremists in  America  insist  upon  huge, 
unconditional  aid  to  the  treacherous  Tito 
and  are  reluctant  to  see  our  Nation  avail 
itself  of  the  Immense  military  and  hu- 
man resources  of  Spain.  The  watchword 
of  this  pro-Soviet  clique  is  summed  up  in 
these  words:  "Pennies  for  Spanish- 
American  friendship  and  more  pounds 
for  Tito." 

This  terribly  mistaken  United  States 
policy  has  been  undertaken  despite  the 
protests  of  a  number  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  liberal  statesmen  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  On  many  occa- 
sions my  distinguLshed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  has 
pointed  out  tht  to\\j  oX  unlimited  help 


to  Tito  and  called  for  a  magnanimous 
attitude  of  good  will  toward  the  people  of 
Spain.  For  years  the  late  Eugene  Cox.  of 
cieorgia,  maintained  the  same  position, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  public  press.  The  vote 
in  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  Spain  was  more 
than  2  to  1.  The  vote  in  the  United 
States  Senate  was  65  to  15.  These  votes 
reflect  not  the  prejudices  of  a  few  left- 
wing  journalists  and  agitators  but  the 
overwhelmingly  favorable  sentiment  of 
the  American  people.  If  ever  in  our 
country's  his^ry  there  has  been  an  al- 
most complete  change  in  popular  opinion 
on  a  subject  of  international  concern, 
that  transformation  has  been  noted  in 
the  people's  verdict  in  favor  of  Spain. 

Once  more.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  published  views  of  Ambassador  Grif- 
fis. This  onetime  envoy  to  Spain  writes 
as  follows: 

Although  the  delay  and  slowness  of  the 
Spanish-American  negotiations  are  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  and  it  may  l>e  later  than  we 
think,  it  would  seem  almost  Incredible  that 
with  the  increasingly  Improved  American 
public  opinion  toward  Spain,  the  negotia- 
tions should  not  be  speedily  finished  with 
American  planes  ready  to  fly  from  Spanish 
alrbases  and  American  ships  welcomed  in  the 
great  naval  ports  of  the  peninsula. 

If  Spain  possesses,  and  always  will  re- 
tain, the  military  and  air  and  naval  bases 
we  want  and  need,  why  should  there  be 
further  delay?  Why  bargain  forever? 
The  Soviet  Union,  unpredictable  in  its 
switches  of  policy,  may  strike  at  the 
moment  we  least  expect.  What  will  )1 
billion  avail  us  then?  What  waste  will 
occur  in  a  desperate,  last-minute  effort 
to  plug  the  loophole  in  our  national  de- 
fense system?  How  much  will  be  lost, 
perhaps  irrevocably,  once  the  Red  Army 
shall  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  river  network  of  France?  How 
many  American  boys  will  lose  their  lives 
because  of  the  shortsightedness  and  the 
narrowmindedness  of  a  left-wing  group? 
Who  doubts  that,  within  40  days  after 
the  next  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe,  the 
hosts  of  Georgi  Malenkov  would  stand 
in  front  of  the  Pyrenees? 

To  be  sure,  Spain  can  put  an  army  of 
a  million  men  In  the  field.  But  every- 
body knows  that  modern  armies  to  be 
effective  must  be  equipped  with  modem 
tools.  If  jet  planes  can  be  supplied  to 
the  despot  Tito,  why  cannot  flrst-class 
bomber  and  fighter  planes  be  based  in 
the  Iberian  Peninsula?  If  the  best  tanks, 
artillery,  and  ammunition  can  be  shipped 
to  an  avowed  Communist  in  Jugoslavia, 
why  do  we  not  insist  upon  fair  treatment 
for  the  God-loving  people  of  Spain?  As 
Stanton  GrifBs  insists,  "Spain  is  a  mighty 
fortress  of  Catholicism." 

The  people  of  Spain,  including  the 
Spanish  Chief  of  State  and  his  cabinet, 
are  deeply  religious.  They  have  fought 
and  won,  brilliantly,  the  only  decisive 
victories  gained  by  Western  civilization 
over  the  Soviet  conspirators.  The  brave 
soldiers  of  Spain,  led  by  the  most  skillful 
military  leader  in  Europe,  defeated  the 
Marxists  of  the  world.  That  may  be  an 
unforgivable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  leftist 
claque,  including  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  but  It 
can  be  an  asset  of  tremendoui  value  to 


the  taxpayers  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  a  right  to  get  the  best 
for  their  money.  The  loyalty  of  Spain, 
as  has  been  recorded  by  onetime  Am- 
bassador Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  "We  still  want  the 
bases,"  repeats  Ambassador  Dunn  in 
1953.  Since  friendship  is  a  two-way 
street,  why  wait  any  longer?  If  we  can 
spare  a  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the  100 
percent  Marxist,  Tito,  why  quibble  about 
the  incomparably  superior  advantages 
offered  by  the  Spanish  Chief  of  State, 
who  loves  God  and  his  fellowmen? 
Twice,  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco 
stopped  Adolf  Hitler  at  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  Chief  of  State, 
supported  by  his  ofiBcers  and  men,  prop- 
erly equipped,  can  turn  back  the  Soviet 
tide.  If  we  look  for  "liberators"  from 
Soviet,  or  collectivist.  slavery,  we  can  find 
the  right  type  in  Spain. 

Only  last  summer,  one  of  my  per- 
sonal friends,  the  Reverend  Dr.  (Father) 
Joseph  F.  Thoming  visited  Barcelona 
and  Madrid,  in  the  course  of  a  European 
survey.  Reporting  to  me,  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Pan  American  Day,  he  de- 
scribed his  happiness  in  finding  the 
Spanish  people  "dynamic,  industrious, 
and  as  freedom  loving  as  ever."  This 
eyewitness  testimony  has  been  dupli- 
cated a  thousand  times  by  innumerable 
visitors.  The  strength  of  Spain  can  be 
the  bulwark  of  America,  as  Ambassador 
Dunn  declared.  But  further  delay  can 
be  fatal.  The  crisis  is  here;  the  need 
is  great;  the  hour  for  action,  not  nego- 
tiation, has  struck.  Tomorrow  may  be 
the  graveyard  of  today. 


Tax  Relief  for  Workinf  Mothers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1VXS 

Thursday.  AprU  23,  1953 

Mr.  HEIJ.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
informed  that  there  are  approximately 
9  million  working  mothers  in  the  United 
States  today,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
pay  their  due  income  tax  to  the  Federal 
Government.  That  means  that  in  many 
of  these  9  million  homes  where  there  are 
children  under  the  age  of  16,  the  mother 
must  make  some  arrangement  to  provide 
care  for  the  children,  proper  meals,  and 
other  necessities  vital  for  youngsters  so 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  healthy  and 
happy  citizens. 

In  most  instances,  these  mothers  are 
compelled  to  seek  outside  employment 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  widows  or  divorcees  who  are  anx- 
ious to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of 
homellfe.  married  women  with  young 
children  who  find  it  necessary  to  help 
meet  family  expenses  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  illness,  or  incapacitation 
of  the  father  which  compels  the  mother 
to  go  to  work  In  order  to  keep  her  family 
together,  and  similar  other  Instances.    '' 

The  great  majority  of  these  mothert 
would  prefer  to  remain  at  home  and 
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devote  themselves  to  raising  their  chil- 
dren, were  it  not  for  economic  cir- 
cumstance which  forces  them  to  be- 
come the  breadwinners  of  their  family. 
In  their  case,  however,  the  burden  is  so 
much  greater  to  carry  because  of  the 
problem  of  caring  for  their  children. 
For  the  younger  children  hired  help 
must  be  obtained  to  give  them  the  proper 
care  at  home  or  they  must  be  sent  to 
nurseries.  The  older  children  must  be 
sent  to  school  or  other  mejans  must  be 
provided  for  their  care  until  the  mother 
returns  from  work  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Leaving  these  children  to  themselves  is 
an  open  Invitation  to  the  spread  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  long  been  a  custom, 
recognized  under  oiw  laws,  that  business 
is  allowed  to  deduct  from  its  income  tax 
every  ordinary  and  reasonable  expense 
incurred  in  the  production  of  its  income. 
Why  can  we  not  apply  this  same  princi- 
ple in  the  case  of  working  mothers?  I 
think  that  we  should  extend  to  them  the 
same  recognition,  to  the  effect  that 
where  a  woman  is  gainfully  employed 
outside  of  her  home  she  sijiould  be  en- 
titled 10  deduct  from  her  income  tax  the 
ordinary  and  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred In  providing  care  for  her  minor 
children.  It  Is  fair,  it  is  equitable,  it  is 
common  sense  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition. 

Consequently,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  working 
mothers  to  make  such  deductions  for 
income  tax  purpotcs.  Our  tax  system, 
as  now  constituted,  works  a  heavy  pen- 
alty on  these  mothers  who  are  forced  to 
seek  employment  outside  the  home  and 
indirectly  on  their  children  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  loving  care  of  their  mother. 
We  should  correct  this  inequity  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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Uaited  Udffe  889,  So«s  of  Italy, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
my  remarks  at  the  Imtallation  of  officers. 
Sons  of  Italy,  United  Lodge  889,  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  on  Sunday,  April  26,  1953: 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  good  friends 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy  for  the  spirit  with  which 
they  support  their  organlaaUon. 

Some  societies  are  born,  live  but  a  few 
years,  and  then  wither  away.  This  Is  not 
the  case  with  the  Sons  of  Italy,  whose  mem- 
bership should  Increase  as  time  goes  on. 
lor  you  have  much  to  t)e  proud  of,  not  only 
concerning  the  land  that  you  left,  but  In  this 
new  country  where  your  sons  and  daughters 
are  growing  up  as  One  Americans. 

Through  you  some  of  the  generoui.  happy. 
Atmosphere  of  Italy  has  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  where  it  has  helped  so  muoh 
to  make  life  more  pleasant  for  everybody. 

In  the  House  of  RcpressnUtlves  at  Wash- 
ington, aomt  of  my  bMt  mends  bear  tbe 
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names  of  Addonlsio,  who  comes  from  New 
Jersey:  CreteUa.  of  Connecticut;  Dondero,  of 
Michigan;  Morano,  of  Connecticut;  Rodlno. 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Poster  Purcolo,  who  baa 
since  been  elected  State  Treasurer  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

After  all,  the  art  of  govn-nment  was  de- 
veloped through  the  long  and  brUllant  his- 
tory of  Rome.  Tour  ancestors  knew  how  It 
was  to  Uve  under  tyrants,  many  centuries 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  That  Is 
why  the  people  of  Italy  today  wUl  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  dictators. 

The  free  world  Is  lucky  that  lUly  stands 
guard  over  the  Mediterranean  today,  and 
helps  to  keep  communism  from  reaclUng  out 
to  enslave  other  nations. 

They  are  being  assisted  by  American  troops 
In  TrlMte,  Austria,  and  Germany,  and  so 
nfiany  o(  these  American  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines  have  relatives  In  Italy. 

Here  In  our  own  country  the  fields  of  edu- 
caUon.  science,  politics,  the  professions,  en- 
tertainment, and  business  are  distinguished 
by  names  like  your  own. 

The  Sons  of  Italy,  in  particular,  is  active  In 
aU  matters  of  public  concern.  Your  mem- 
bership knows,  from  the  great  background 
of  your  Italian  heritage,  that  the  common 
people  mxut  exercise  their  voice  In  govern- 
ment so  that  we  wlU  bave  more  freedom 
Instead  of  less. 

Tou  belong  to  a  society  where  you  can 
meet  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
friends. 

That  Is  good.  We  all  need  pleasant  com- 
pany where  we  can  feel  at  home — where  we 
can  play  and  laugh  and  forget  our  troubles 
for  awhile. 

But  a  society  also  has  a  program  of  the 
things  it  wants  to  see  done  outside  the 
society  to  make  life  better  for  all. 

The  Sons  of  Italy  has  such  a  program, 
that  reaches  up  to  and  Is  given  considera- 
tion In  the  highest  councils  of  our  Nation. 

You  or  your  parents  came  to  this  country 
seeking  freedom  and  opportunity.  You 
found  both  and  were  able  to  open  up  a 
greater  futiire  for  your  children  than  they 
could  ever  find  In  the  Old  World. 

Immigrants  made  the  United  States,  prov. 
Ing  what  common  people  can  accomplish 
when  they  are  given  a  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  destinies.  No  race  or  religion  Is 
given  priority  over  any  other.  Every  child, 
no  matter  how  poor  or  humble  his  parents 
may  be,  has  a  chance  to  improve  his  lot  In 
life. 

We  know  how  fortunate  we  are  to  enjoy 
this  climate  of  liberty.  We  would  like  peo- 
ples In  other  lands  to  share  In  our  progress. 

You  have  friends  and  relatives  In  the  Old 
Country  and  you  know  how  hard  It  is  for 
them. 

You  help  them  when  you  can,  but  they 
have  suffered  much  from  w&is  and  unem- 
ployment and  overpopulation  on  a  land  that 
cannot  feed  so  maj^y  mouths.  The  C3k)vern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  also  helped 
them,  but  the  solutions  to  these  problems 
wlU  take  time.  We  know  that  the  United 
States  cannot  live  alone,  as  If  It  were  a 
far-away  Island,  separated  from  all  other 
peoples.  Believing  in  God  and  in  freedom, 
we  want  to  see  Italy  and  all  nations  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  open 
up  the  way  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Our  progress  Is  related  to  the  progress  of 
others.  We  will  have  peace  only  when  na- 
tions learn  to  work  together  under  the  se- 
curity of  international  law. 

But  the  world  Is  Impatient. 

And  the  Communists  are  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  this  impatience,  not  to  make 
things  better  for  the  people  of  Italy  and 
other  nations,  but  only  to  seize  power  for 
tbexnselvee,  m  so  many  tyrants  have  done  in 
the  past. 

Thare  ts  the  danger  that  they  may  suo- 
oeed.  uxUeH  we  move  tut  to  solve  some  o( 


the  problems  that  make  ]>eople,  in  their 
confusion,  turn  toward  communism.  Only 
the  Government  of  Italy  can  correct  some 
of  these  conditions,  sucli  as  breaking  up  the 
vast  estates  and  making  more  land  available 
to  the  people,  by  Irrigation  and  reclamation, 
by  encouraging  Industry  to  develop  so  that 
It  wUl  provide  more  Jobs,  by  Increa-ilng  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  by  policies  that 
will  op>en  up  foreign  markets. 

We.  too.  can  also  help. 

There  must  be  a  safety  valve  to  provide 
release  for  Italy's  excess  population. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  demonstrate  leadership 
In  this  emergency. 

There  are  signs  that  we  are  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  asked  to  have  the  quotas  raised,  and 
I  hope  that  we  open  the  immigration  cur- 
tain to  permit  more  of  the  world's  poor  and 
oppressed  to  find  refuge  here. 

I  believe  tkat  we  should  seek  slmUar  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  pioneer  countries 
like  Canada,  Australia,  and  Brazil,  who  have 
the  room  and  facilities  to  accommodate  new 
settlers. 

This  would  help  to  solve  one  of  the  ten- 
sions that  stand  in  the  way  of  peace. 

When  the  pressure  of  overpopulation  la 
eased.  th«re  is  still  the  question  of  the  peo- 
ple remaining  In  Italy.  What  of  them? 
How  do  they  feel  toward  us?  Will  they 
resist  Communist  propaganda  with  Its  Inces- 
sant lies  that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  peace? 

Here  is  where  you  and  I  can  work  for 
truth  as  private  citizens. 

President  Eisenhower  pointed  the  way  by 
his  fine  speech  which  proposed  that  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  disarm,  under  a 
system  of  mutual  Inspection,  and  use  the 
money  saved  to  build  up  poor  nations  if 
Russia  wUl  do  the  same. 

This  Is  an  Inspiring  challenge,  proving 
that  the  United  States  wants  an  honorable 
peace  above  all  else,  and  Is  offering  a  con- 
crete plan  to  back  It  up. 

This  Is  calling  the  Communists'  bluff.  The 
obstacle  Is  that  not  enough  people  will  get 
to  know  about  It.  Certainly  the  Reds  wUl 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  our 
generous  offer  from  reaching  the  Russian 
people,  because  it  would  expose  the  Com- 
munist fraud  for  what  It  Is — a  pack  of  lies 
that  preaches  brotherhood  and  practices 
slavery. 

The  patriotic  Italian-American  newspaper, 
n  Progresso  of  New  York,  has  come  up  with 
a  splendid  Idea.  It  will  soon  publish  the 
full  text  of  our  President's  speech  In  the 
Italian  language.  It  will  be  in  a  handy  form 
so  that  It  can  be  cut  out  and  mailed  back 
to  friends  and  relatives  In  Italy  to  show  that 
It  Is  the  United  States  that  really  wants 
peace  and  not  the  Reds. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  all  Americans 
to  follow  the  example  of  H  Progresso  and  let 
their  relatives  overseas  know  our  real  pro- 
posals to  bring  p>eace  on  a  basis  that  everyone 
can  trust. 

This  communication  between  peoples  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  will  do  more  to 
destroy  Communist  propaganda  than  any 
efforts  by  governments  themselves.  As  the 
Sons  of  Italy  know  from  their  fraternal  ex- 
perience, when  people  get  to  know  each  other, 
and  work  with  each  other,  we  build  the  real 
foundation  for  understanding  that  wUl 
finally  cause  even  the  Russian  people  to  over- 
throw the  power-mad  Communists  who  are 
leading  them  toward  disaster. 

To  be  here  with  you  la  not  Just  a  public 
appearance. 

I  always  enjoy  your  warm  and  sincere 
friendship. 

WhUe  oongratulatlng  the  oOctn  who  are 
Inatalled  at  this  ceremony,  may  I  expreas  my 
hope  that  all  the  sons  of  Italy,  and  the 
daugbtere,  too,  shall  have  happlneea  and 
prosperity  for  sU  the  years  (o  oome. 
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Daoflittri  of  ih%  AMtrieai  RttoliUoa 
Eidorif  Gold  SliodoH  BUli 


SXTIN8I0N  OF  MAfARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  inw  TOMt 

ZN  TRI ITOX78I  OP  MEPRKSKNTATXVIS 

Monday,  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
•r.  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  at  their  convention  here  in 
Washington,  passed  a  resolution  urging 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hold  immediate  public  hearings  on  the 
gold  standard  bills.  X  am  inserting  the 
resolution,  under  leave  to  extend,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  ZaclE  R.  Cecil,  of  the  Qold 
Standard  League: 

Stabiluation   or  Cttusnct 

Jtejolved.  Tha^t  .  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  UnltM  States 
to  hold  Immediate  public  hearings  on  the 
bills.  House  Resolution  2138,  Introduced  by 
Representative  Danizl  A.  Rkzd  of  New  York. 
House  Resolution  442  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative RoBEKT  Hals,  of  Maine,  and  House 
Resolution  3981  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Edoab  W.  Hizstand.  of  California,  mak- 
ing all  currency  redeemable  In  gold  on  de- 
mand at  $35  an  ounce. 


Take  an  Ai  to  tke  BndfcU"  bot  Where? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINOTON 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Aprti  27.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Take  an  Ax  to  the  Budget." 
but  Where?  written  by  Eric  Johnston. 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  April  19,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"TaKK  an  Ax  TO  THE  BUDCTT."  BUT  WhWI? 

Advocates  or  Substantiai,  Reductions  in 
Federal  Spendinq  Axe  Reminded  That  Bio 
Decisions  Must  Precede  Ant  Big  Cuts 

(By  Eric  Johnston) 
The  Federal  Budget  is  a  huge  document, 
larger  than  most  metropolitan  telephone 
books,  and  Infinitely  bleaker  reading.  It 
weighs  8  pounds  9  ounces,  and  even  those 
who  are  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  work 
to  read  It  have  been  known  to  wind  up  talk- 
ing to  themselves.  Nevertheless,  we  all  have 
a  stake  in  the  budget  and  in  that  knowl- 
edge we  grow  intensely  interested  in  it.  It 
has  become  a  conversation  piece. 

"We've  got  to  balance  the  Federal  budget" 
la  almost  a  stock  Americanism,  and  with 
typical  impatience  we  wonder  why  •"someone 
In  Washington"  can't  Just  take  an  axe  to 
the  budget  and  lop  off  billions  of  dollars 
with  one  stroke  after  another.  Then,  for 
sure,  we  could  reduce  taxes  which  are  ad- 
mittedly a  staggering  burden.  And  we 
would  like  to  have  the  news  of  both  these 


tYf nta  MTved  up  to  w  aleat  with  the  firti 
iprtng  radtahM,  not  later  and  preferably 
•ooner, 

llM«  of  ue.  perhape,  are  Inollntd  to  think 
of  the  Pederal  budget  m  e  blownup  eounttr- 
part  of  private  budget»— the  bualneM  budget 
and  the  family  budget.  We  are  prone  to 
look  upon  It  M  a  fiaoal  document  only,  and 
the  Job  of  bringing  the  Federal  budget  into 
balance  aa  an  tmrctae  of  advanced  account- 
ing. That  viewpoint  la  far  too  narrow  for 
our  own  good.  It  la  a  dlatlnot  dlaaervloe  to 
our  public  oSclala, 

While  I  would  not  profeea  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  Federal  budget-inaklng,  I  have  had 
the  unusual  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
budget  from  three  vantage  points:  Flrat,  aa 
a  taxpayer  aervlng  on  the  public  advisory 
boards  for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad* 
mlnUtratlon  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency;  second,  aa  Kconomto  Btabtlliatlon 
Administration  for  moat  of  the  year  1981, 
end,  today,  as  chairman  of  the  International 
development  Advisory  Board,  which  luper- 
vlaes  the  point  4  program;  and,  third,  *aa  an 
officer  of  national  business  organlcatlons.  In 
all  theee  capacttles  I  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  Federal  fiscal  and  spending  policies 
with  close  attention,  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  more  misconceptions,  more  false  notions, 
about  the  Federal  budget  than  almost  any- 
thing in  public  life. 

The  budget  is  more  than  a  fiscal  document. 
It  Is  also  an  economic  document.  We  trim 
our  private  budgets  to  the  economic  weather 
In  which  they  must  operate.  The  Federal 
budget  Is  itself  an  economic  weathermaker. 

The  budget  Is  a  social  document.  It  con- 
tains provisions  for  the  diffusion  of  Federal 
funds  to  farmers,  to  business,  to  veterans,  the 
aged  and  to  other  groupings  within  our  na- 
tional structure. 

The  budget  Is,  in  a  powerful  way.  a  diplo- 
matic document.  In  the  name  of  national 
security,  which  we  have  come  to  accept  as 
meaning  the  sectirity  of  our  allies  in  the  free 
world  as  well,  the  budget  asks  for  tremen- 
doxu  sums  for  defense  wea]x>ns  and  for  eco- 
nomic-military aid  to  friendly  powers.  In 
this  sense  it  is  the  most  Important  document 
In  the  world. 

Finally,  the  budget  Is  a  political  document, 
for  every  decision  oiir  budget  framers  make 
Is  reached  In  an  atmosphere  oi  politics.  Not 
politics  In  the  narrow,  partisan  meaning  of 
the  word  but  In  the  sense  that  this  Is  a  re- 
public In  a  democratic  society. 

Our  budget  framers.  responding  to  the 
desires,  the  ambitions  and  the  fears  of  our 
people,  may  make  decisions  that  appear  to  us 
to  be  right  or  to  be  wrong  depending  on  our 
point  of  view.  But  the  important  point  is 
that  they  have  the  fateful  resjjonsibllity  to 
decide  how  and  where  the  budget  can  be 
cut — with  safety,  with  fairness  and  without 
Jolting  the  national  economy.  That  is  the 
decisive  factor. 

Prom  this  standpoint,  cutting  the  budget 
Is  far  from  the  simple  task  we  sometimes 
assume  it  should  be.  Let  me  pinpoint  a  few 
of  the  differences  between  the  Federal  budget 
as  a  fiscal  document  and  the  private  budget 
as  a  fiscal  document. 

First,  you  and  I  have  to  make  ends  meet. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  have  to 
make  ends  meet. 

We  can  run  deficits  for  a  little  while,  de- 
pending on  our  capital  backlog  or  on  our 
ability  to  borrow.  But  sooner  or  later  we  go 
broke.  One  of  our  States  could  go  broke. 
A  city  could  go  broke.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  always  be  solvent — at  least  on 
paper.  For  the  Federal  Government,  money 
literally  grows  on  trees — the  trees  from  which 
the  paper  is  made  on  which  new  dollar  bills 
can  be  engraved.  Since  Government  can 
pay  Its  bills  in  money  of  Its  own  making, 
It  can  Indefinitely  spend  more  than  It  takes 
in — although  in  that  process,  it  would  even- 
tually throw  the  whole  economy  Into  a  whirl- 
wind of  Inflation. 


NOW  a  eeeond  bl|  difference.  Tou  and  I 
muat  make  enda  meet  by  holding  down  ei> 
pendlturee.    Not  the  Federal  Qovernment. 

Our  incomee,  for  the  moat  part,  ai'e  fixed— 
by  the  people  who  employ  ua  or  by  thoN 
who  buy  our  products.  The  Federal  Qovern- 
ment, within  limits,  determines  Its  own  In- 
come. It  can  uke  a  larger  or  smallwr  sllcs 
of  the  total  national  Income,  depsndlng  on 
the  level  of  taxation  It  adopts,  tn  IBM  ths 
Federal  Qovernment  took  7  percent  of  the 
total  national  income  In  taxes;  In  IBAa  about 
83  percent. 

There  Is  a  third  big  difference.  To  many 
of  ua  there  stems  a  simple,  rapid  way  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget.  Just  eliminate  waste 
and  IneRlclency  in  Qovernment,  we  say,  and 
that  will  do  the  trick  in  a  Jiffy.  We  tell  our- 
selves we  can  save  vast  sums  by  prying  bu- 
reaucrats loose  from  their  swlvsl  chairs  and 
by  hacking  away  the  "fat"  from  a  Qovern- 
ment that  has  reached  Palstaffian  propor- 
tions. 

Tou  and  I  must  meet  certain  yardatlcks 
of  efficiency.  Why  shouldn't  Oovernmentt 
As  Jobholders  or  as  private  entrepreneurs 
we  must  meet  either  the  test  of  performance 
or  the  test  of  the  market  place.  The  market 
place  Is  backstopped  by  the  profit  motive.  It 
detects  Inefficiency,  but  It  rewards  efficiency 
and  thxis  glv^e  a  money  value  to  gooUa  and 
aervices  offered. 

The  difference  Is  that  there  Is  no  com- 
parable way  In  Government  to  measure 
efficiency  or  the  relative  value  to  be  placed 
on  services  provided.  We  may  be  convinced 
that  a  particular  Government  agency  la  In- 
efficient and  wasteful.  Can  we  prove  Itf 
Against  what  economic  yardstick  shall  we 
measvire  It?  There  Is  no  automatic  restraint 
on  inefficiency  In  Government.  The  yard- 
sticks of  private  life  do  not  apply  In 
Government. 

Of  course  we  can  find  waste  and  Inefficiency 
In  Government.  The  budget  reflecta  It. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  measure  the  waste 
with  accuracy,  but  it's  there.  There  Is  al- 
most Inevitably  fat  In  the  budget  requests 
by  the  departments,  bureaus  and  agendea. 
It  needs  to  be  detected  and  Ulmmed  out. 

A  Government  ofllcer  may  develop  such  a 
sense  of  vested  Interest  in  his  Job  that  he 
comes  to  believe  his  own  domain  Is  actually 
the  bard  core  of  the  whole  Government  op- 
eration. He  is  fearful  the  Budget  Bureau 
will  pare  hts  staff  or  curtail  the  activities 
of  his  small  principality,  so  he  asks  for  more 
money  than  be  expects  to  get.  Don't  we  see 
the  same  thinking  In  private  indiistry?  The 
superintendent  of  the  mailing  room  comes 
to  believe  that  the  whole  enterprise  revolves 
around  his  bailiwick.  The  cashier  hands  out 
the  pay  checks  with  the  glum  look  of  a  man 
parting  with  his  own  money  for  a  dubious 
reason.     Government  people  are  human  too. 

In  Washington  today  you  can  almost  hear 
the  rasp  of  the  whetstone  on  the  pruning 
knife.  Twenty  thousand  Jobs  we  lopped  off 
the  Federal  payroll  in  a  single  day.  That's 
fine.  It  makes  headlines.  How  much  does  it 
actually  save? 

In  the  final  accounting,  such  savings  are 
fractional  compared  to  the  total  costs  re- 
maining. I  say  that  against  the  background 
of  long  experience  in  private  business,  where 
I  had  to  economize  right  down  to  the  mar- 
row. How  much  would  I  save  by  running 
around  like  mad  to  be  sure  the  lights  were 
out?  How  much  would  I  save  by  firing  a 
shipping  clerk  or  a  stenographer?  Not  large 
amounts.  I  found  out  that  the  only  way 
to  effect  actual  savings  was  to  ax  out  whole 
programs  from  my  operations.  An  entire 
department,  for  example,  or  an  entire  line  of 
product. 

And  so  it  goes  in  Government.  We  de- 
lude ourselves,  we  are  indulging  in  day 
dreaming,  if  we  think  that  greater  efficiency 
In  Government — desirable  and  Important  as 
that  is — can  alone  eliminate  a  large  prospec- 
tive budget  deficit  and  make  possible  lower 
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taiee.  Whyf  Beeeuee  the  bli  deelelons  tn 
the  Federal  budget  have  relatively  iutle  to 
do  with  the  way  things  ere  done,  or  the  num- 
ber of  pereons  employed  by  the  Qovernment, 
or  how  hard  they  work,  or  how  much  they 
»|iend  for  travel. 

The  big  dtrUlons  relets  to  needs,  to  pro- 
grains,  and  to  services  by  Qovernment. 
I'hat  is  where  the  big  money  goos.  That  Is 
the  only  place  where  big  savings  ean  be 
made. 

Take  a  K>ok  at  the  major  IngredlenU  of  the 
budget  for  the  IBM  Ascal  year,  starting  next 
July.  This  budget,  preeented  to  Congress  by 
former  President  Truman,  calls  for  a  total 
of  178.0  blllton.  The  flrat  budget  to  be  pre- 
pared by  Prealdent  Klsenhower  is  not  due 
foe  another  year,  but  In  the  meantime  the 
present  administration  It  giving  Its  predeoee- 
MOTn  R  shsrp  going  over  for  possible  cuts. 

Of  the  1894  total.  IM.O  billion  are  listed 
fiv  3  major  activities  military  defense,  in- 
ternatlonat  economlc>mlUlary  assistance, 
ai\d  atomic  energy  development  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  requires  another  |6.4 
billion. 

In  1950  the  budget  for  national  defense. 
International  economic  aid.  and  atomic 
energy  was  117.6  billion,  or  one-third  of  the 
tuUl  of  »56.8  blUlon  for  1»64.  That  is  one 
of  the  heavy  prices  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
Communist  aggression. 

Let  us  consider  defense  for  a  moment.  All 
of  us  want  to  be  secure  from  armed  attack. 
All  right,  how  much  security  do  we  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  buy  for  usT 

Can  we  as  citlceus  actually  determine  how 
much  defense  we  need?  Don't  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  professional  Judgment  of  our 
military  experts? 

Do  we  want  to  cut  the  personnel  of  ths 
Armed  Forces,  or  would  that  be  tampering 
with  national  security?  Isn't  It  true  that 
the  Armed  Forces  have  manpower  to  spare, 
running  little  errands  for  the  brass  or  put- 
tering with  tmneceaaary  paperwork?  Pos- 
sibly so.  but  what  percentage  of  QI's  do  this 
kind  of  work?  And  what  is  the  amount 
compared  to  the  cost  of  a  squadron  of  fight- 
ing ahipa?  Or  the  cost  of  thousands  of 
tanks? 

Shall  we  cancel  the  planes  and  tanks  we 
have  on  order? 

Someone  has  to  decide  these  questions. 
Our  national  security  depends  on  the  right 
answers.  The  decisions  must  be  made  in  the 
face  of  unknown  factors  and  of  shadowy  de- 
velopmenta  that  are  frightfully  hard  to 
assess. 

Right  now  the  new  Soviet  regime  in  Rus- 
sia, for  its  own  reasons.  Is  apparently 
launched  on  a  campaign  to  bring  about  more 
peaceful  relations  with  the  West.  But  who 
can  guarantee  that  the  Kremlin  won't 
undertake  further  aggressive  acts  tomorrow, 
or  next  month,  or  next  yew?  It  la  obvious 
that  Russia  would  like  to  call  the  signals. 
Can  we  afford  to  let  down,  to  lower  our 
guard?    Dare  we? 

Take  atomic  energy.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  in  this  field  has  been  farmed  out  to 
private  corporations  such  as  du  Pont,  General 
Electric,  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon — corpo- 
rations that  are  known  as  models  of  efficiency 
by  every  rigid  standard  of  the  business 
world.  The  test  here  obviously  cannot  be 
efficiency. 

Someone  must  decide  whether  we  need  less 
atomic  development — as  much  or  more.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  are  not  going  to  save  the 
barest  fracUon  of  »a.7  biUion  by  firing  sec- 
retaries in  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission. 

To  effect  any  king-size  savings  in  the  de- 
fense bracket,  the  Government  must  decide 
to  buy  fewer  tanks  or  ships  or  planes,  or 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  cut 
foreign  aid.  That's  the  budgetary  prc^em 
In  a  nutshell. 

Now  let  \ja  look  at  what  Is  left  In  the 
budget  outaide  of  the  defense  hrafket. 


Tn  IMO  the  hudtet  for  nU  other  Federal 
eetlvUlee,  exeluding  latereet  on  the  eiebt, 
wee  |l«.4  billions.  For  1M4  the  total  for  the 
same  lums  is  IIS.I  bllllone,  Thie  la  a  eut  oC 
mare  than  li  billion. 

Out  of  the  11.1  billions,  the  budget  asks 
4  8  billions  for  aid  to  veterans,  I  billions 
for  Federal  grants  to  ths  BUtss,  and  sub- 
stantial amounts  for  farm-price  supports, 
soli  eOMereatloB,  rural  sleotrlficatlon.  re- 
tirement beneflU,  Federal  public  vrorks. 
home  and  farm  mortgagee,  end  subsidies  to 
airlines  and  shipping  companies.  These  pro- 
grama  uss  up  most  of  the  isa  billions. 

Again,  someone  has  to  make  decisions. 
The  responsibility  can't  be  evaded. 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  farmers  that  price- 
support  payments  are  out?  Or  tell  biislness- 
msn  that  subsidies  for  aviation  and  shipping 
are  withdrawn? 

Are  we  going  to  notify  the  men  tn  Korea 
that  they  can't  expect  veterans'  benefits  and 
hospital  cars  when  they  come  home?  Shall 
we  tell  them  it's  too  bad.  but  we  have  to 
savs  money  somewhere? 

Well,  It's  hardly  Uksly  we  shaU  do  any  of 
thess  things.  Bo  we  look  elsewhere  for 
savings. 

What  about  pork-barrel  projects?  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  said  tliat  vra  can  never 
cut  the  budget  unless  Congresmen  re- 
frain from  demanding  appropriations  to 
dam  Punkin  Creek.  That  is  almost  In  the 
category  of  old  stuff.  Local  pressures  re- 
main, that  is  true,  but  they  have  become 
relatively  unimportant. 

The  effective  pressxires  today  come  from 
national  economic  groups.  These  cannot  be 
tossed  aside  as  greedy,  selfish,  grasping  pres- 
sures. To  some  extent  at  least,  they  are  la 
the  national  interest.  A  good  case.  Indeed, 
can  be  made  out  for  all  of  then*.  It  all 
hlngss  on  the  point  of  view. 

I  have  In  mind  at  the  moment  a  certain 
pUlar  of  the  bualneas  world  who  regaled 
various  gatherings,  with  stem  lectxtrea  on 
the  vital  need  for  more  efficiency  and  lees 
waste  In  Government.  There  were  times 
when  I  waa  almost  convinced  he  had  not 
read  a  newspaper  since  William  McKlniey 
was  President.  He  conceded  the  necessity 
of  a  paid  Congress,  a  paid  President,  and  a 
paid  Supreme  Court,  but  everything  else  in 
Government  was  sheer  waste. 

One  day  the  matter  of  Govenunent  subsi- 
dies to  aviation  became  an  issue.  Some  of 
the  gathering  favored  aharp  retrenchment. 
But  not  my  good  friend,  the  untiring  critic 
of  Government  waste.  Wiping  the  last  drop 
of  vituperation  from  his  brow,  he  launched 
into  an  impassioned  defense  of  aviation 
subsidies. 

According  to  him.  these  subsidies  were  the 
pituitary  gland  ot  our  national  defense.  Our 
commerce  would  stagnate  without  them. 
"Vital"  was  his  word  for  them.  You  could 
have  heard  him  for  blocks.  He  happens 
to  own  an  airline,  or  most  of  It.  at  any 
rate. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  overly  critical 
of  my  inconsistent  friend.  He  was  merely 
reflecting  an  attitude  that  is  all  too  com- 
mon. There  are  few  of  lu.  perhaps,  who 
are  entirely  consistent  in  our  viewpoint  on 
Federal  spending  and  Federal  taxation. 

Are  we  ourselves  willing  to  sacrifice  cher- 
ished programs?  Are  we  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  It  is  not  the  other  fellow  who 
alone  puts  his  own  well-being  ahead  of  the 
national  interest,  but  that  we  may  be  doing 
the  same  thing?  Whose  subsidy  is  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury?     Whose  is  vital? 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  responsible  citizens 
we  must  look  at  the  budget  In  terms  of 
programs,  Just  as  our  executive  and  legis- 
lative leaders  in  Washington  must  do.  If 
we  do  that  it  becomes  obvioiis  where  the 
vital  decisions  must  be  made. 

If  we  want  to  cut  the  budget  and  cut 
taxes  let's  not  blindly  assume,  as  too  many 


Of  us  unrnrtunately  eppear  to  00,  thai  vt 
ran  painleeely  effect  major  eeonomlee  Juat  by 
Ulmming  here  and  there,  Just  by  curtailing 
wests  and  IneAelency  in  goverttmeat.  We 
eant.  Theee  eevinge  would  be  eompare- 
tively  email. 

We  ean  make  deep  euu  In  ths  budgel 
only  by  psrformlng  a  major  operation,  That 
would  be  to  Uke  big  chunks  out  of  domeetle 
and  International  programs,  out  of  funde  for 
our  own  defense,  for  military-economic  as- 
sistance to  our  allies.  Curtailing  these  pro- 
grams or  pulling  some  of  them  out  bf  %he 
roots  would  (produce  mountalne  la  eaetafa. 

Is  this  what  we  reelly  wsnt  to  do  when 
we  eey,  "We^e  got  to  balance  the  fMtral 
budget." 

Do  we  mean  that  we  are  prepared  %a 
sarrlflce  or  curtail  programs  on  which  eeo- 
nomlc  sUblllty  and  national  security  are 
rooted? 

It  may  be  unpalatable  to  faee  up  to  the 
grim  truth  that  there  Is  no  way  to  make  a 
serious  dent  in  the  Federal  budget  except  by 
giving  up  servicee  and  programs.  Certainly 
no  fanciful  or  wishful  thinking  can  change 
this  hard  fact.  It  is  a  fact  and  It  Is  also 
a  challenge — a  challenge  to  all  of  us — ^to 
recognlae  fully  what  the  real  altematlvsi 
are  In  our  budget  making.  Wrong  decisions 
could  have  fateful  consequences  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  free  world. 


Aiittu  of  Um  Honorable  WOliam  LaBger, 
of  North  Dakota,  Prepared  fw  DeliTery 
at  Sabath  Mesorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  nuNois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1955 

Mr.  OIIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  the  men  and 
women  who  knew  so  well  and  loved  so 
deeply  the  late  Honorable  Adolph  J.  Sah- 
ath  will  gather  this  week  in  a  mass  meet- 
ing planned  by  the  Congressman  Adolph 
J.  Sabath  Living  Memorial  Committee. 
By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarlcs  to  include  the  address  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  the  Honorable  William  Langkr. 
prepared  for  delivery  on  that  occasion 
and  which  is  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  tributes  to  our 
beloved  dean  whose  passing  plunged  us 
in  grief.    The  address  follows: 

I  deem  It  a  genuine  privilege  to  have  been 
Invited  to  Join  with  you  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  your  distinguished 
public  servants — ^Representative  Adolph  J. 
Sabath.  Citizens  of  Chicago  iR-oudly  ac- 
claim him  as  an  honored  son;  but  in  a  real 
sense  Congressman  Sabath  belongs  to  the 
whole  Nation,  which  he  loved  passionately 
and  served  so  well. 

His  life  reads  like  an  Horatio  Alger  story: 
a  penniless  Immigrant  rising  to  lofty  heights 
as  an  important  official  in  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  government  In  the  world. 
His  spectacular  success  and  outstanding 
contributions  reflected  glory  on  the  35  mU- 
lion  immigrants  who  came  to  this  coimtry 
since  he  arrived  here  In  1881. 

He  was  1  of  11  children  of  poor  parenta 
who  lived  in  Zaborl.  a  small  village  In 
Bohemia,  where  Adolph  was  born.  In  his 
early  youth  he  heard  stories  of  the  land  of 
opportunities  across  the  ocean.  He  saved 
enough  money  while  working  as  a  store  clerk 
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to  buy  a  steamship  ticket  to  his  land  of 
promise,  tbe  United  States  of  America.  He 
arrived  at  Baltimore  in  1881  with  only 
enough  money  to  travel  to  Chicago  where 
he  Joined  his  cousin.  He  never  left  Chicago. 
Here  he  lived  and  labored  to  the  end  of  his 
long  and  honored  life.  He  dwelt  among 
peoples  who  came  from  Eastern  ETurope: 
Czechs,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Yugoslavs.  He 
was  proud  of  his  neighbors,  and  they  came 
to  respect  him  and  be  proud  of  him.  Con- 
gressman Sabath  brought  to  his  adopted 
country  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Like  many  Immigrants  before  him,  the 
young  Czech  Inunlgrant  soon  became  aware 
of  the  educational  opportunities  which  this 
country  offered.  While  working  in  a  Hal- 
stead  Street  shoestore  during  the  day,  first 
as  clerk  and  then  as  manager,  he  attended 
night  school.  He  first  took  a  business 
course  at  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege. Shortly  thereafter  his  ambition  drove 
hlin  on  to  study  law  at  the  Chicago  College 
of  Law  and  receive  his  LL.  B.  degree,  at  the 
age  of  30,  from  Lake  Forest  University. 

It  was  evident  that  Adolph  Sabath  was 
going  places;  he  was  pulling  himself  up  by 
his  own  bootstraps.  He  had  energy  and 
ambition  and  was  desirous  of  self-develop- 
ment. 

His  activity,  however,  was  not  limited  to 
his  own  welfare.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
aiding  his  neighbors.  He  helped  to  organize 
a  bojrs  club  (the  Pllsen  Youth  Club);  a 
Singing  Society;  the  Czech-American  Club; 
the  Pllsen  Society.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
civic  responsibilities,  and  organized  a  Demo- 
cratic Political  Club.  In  which  he  displayed 
a  lively  Interest  and  a  life-long  loyalty. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  neighbors  dis- 
covered his  various  and  worthy  talents,  his 
generous  heart,  and  deep  sense  of  fair  play. 
So  at  the  age  of  30,  he  was  made  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,  and  2  years  later,  1897,  he  was 
elected  police  magistrate,  a  post  he  held  for 
10  years.  In  this  Judicial  capacity.  Judge 
Sabath  was  instrumental  In  abolishing  the 
outworn  fee  system:  in  establishing  a  Ju- 
venile court;  and  Inaugurating  a  parole  sys- 
tem for  first  offenders.  These  seem  like  small 
reforms  today,  but  they  reveal  now  the  real 
stature  and  character  of  Adolph  Sabath,  of  50 
years  ago.  He  was  an  ardent  humanitarian 
at  a  time  when  little  thought  was  given  to 
the  plight  of  the  underprivileged  masses, 
especially   the   Immigrants. 

It  Is  no  wonder  the  wise  and  alert  political 
leaders  In  Chicago  saw  In  Judge  Sabath 
splendid  material  for  higher  poets  of  respon- 
sibility. In  1906,  he  was  selected  to  run  for 
Congress  in  the  famoiis  fifth  Congressional 
District,  bounded  by  Pulaski  Road,  Chicago 
River,  and  the  Chicago,  Great  Western 
Railroad. 

In  all  subsequent  years  he  was  reelected 
in  every  contest:  he  remained  in  Congress 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  established  a 
record,  having  served  consecutively  longer 
than  any  Congressman  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. He  was  frequently  elected  without 
campaigning,  and  reelected  during  the  Elsen- 
hower landslide.  He  served  in  Congress  dic- 
ing the  administration  of  eight  Presidents. 

Congressman  Sabath's  personality  made  it- 
self felt  in  high  places.  During  his  first 
term  he  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  work- 
men's accident  compensation.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was  then  In  the  White  House.  At  a 
White  House  reception  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  President,  after  greeting  Mr. 
Sabath  in  the  receiving  line,  called  out,  "So 
you  are  Mr.  Sabath,  the  author  of  that  com- 
pensation bill.    Bully  for  you." 

During  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Congressman  Sabath  brought  the 
renowned  Czech  patriot,  Mr.  Thomas  O. 
Masaryk,  to  the  White  House.  There  and 
then  Mr.  Masaryk  and  Sabath  prevailed  upon 
President  Wilson  to  labor  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Czechoslovakia.  Congressman 
Sabath  cooperated  with  Eduard  Benes.  Presi- 


dent of  the  Czech  Republic,  in  an  effort  to 
restore  that  Independence,  when  Communist 
Russia  overran  and  swallowed  up  Congress- 
man Sabath's  native  country. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  frequently 
consulted  Representative  Sabath  on  the  leg- 
islative program.  The  President  expressed 
deep  appreciation  for  the  Congressman's  co- 
operation and  complete  loyalty. 

President  Truman  likewise  recognized 
Congressman  Sabath's  assistance  in  helping 
along  with  the  administration's  program. 
Mr.  Sabath  was  especially  vigorous  in  sup- 
port of  Truman's  doctrine  of  civil  rights  and 
fair  treatment  for  peoples  of  all  races,  re- 
gardless of  religion  or  color. 

It  is  not  the  mere  length  of  service  that 
Is  the  true  measure  of  Congressman  Sabath's 
contributions.  As  member  of  the  House  Im- 
migration Committee  he  battled  valiantly  for 
liberal  immigration  policies.  He  never  failed 
to  point  with  pride  to  the  contributions 
made  by  immigrants  to  the  building  of  a 
strong  and  fine  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  during  the  First  World  War,  he 
rendered  valuable  service  through  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  character  and  internal 
conditions  of  our  European  enemies. 

After  long  years  of  service  he  finally  rose 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  is  regarded,  next  to  the  speak, 
ershlp,  as  the  most  powerful  position  in  that 
Chamber.  He  occupied  this  eminent  position 
for  10  critical  years,  including  the  war  years 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  President. 
His  congressional  record  was  consistently 
progressive.  He  threw  his  powerful  influence 
in  favor  of  free  collective  bargaining  in  the 
support  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act;  voted  for 
the  Roosevelt  recovery  bills,  including  the 
banking  acts.  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act;  the  Security  Exchange  Act;  the  insur- 
ance of  bank  deposits;  liberal  laws  for  farm 
relief;  price  control  dvirlng  the  war  to  halt 
inflation  and  protection  for  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  an  Influential  member  in  his  own 
right,  he  used  his  Influence  to  secure  the  In- 
dependence of  his  native  land,  Czechoslova- 
kia.    He  worked  vigorously  to  this  end. 

I  labeled  him  a  progressive.  He  was  ahead 
of  his  times.  Very  early  in  his  congressional 
career  he  proposed  the  enactment  of  acci- 
dent compensation  for  railroad  employees. 
Long  before  the  Nation  adopted  the  Social 
Secxu-lty  Act,  he  proposed  old-age  pensions 
fca*  workers.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  many  fields. 
Personally  I  value  highly  Congressman 
Sabath's  battle  for  civil  rights.  He  helped 
enact  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  dur- 
ing the  war.  His  love  of  the  Constitution 
led  him  to  champion  civil  rights. 

For  his  legislative  record,  he  received  per- 
sonal commendations  from  foiir  Presidents: 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  fight  for  a  veterans 
housing  bUl,  Trximan  sent  him  the  following 
message: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  a  hale 
veteran  who  is  still  going  strong  after  40 
years  of  congressional  service  devoted  to  the 
public  Interest." 

His  colleagues  in  the  House  heaped  praises 
on  Judge  Sabath  on  his  80th  birthday  and 
also  on  his  8Sth.  He  was  respected  and  hon- 
ored by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Joseph  Mastin  (Re- 
publican), and  former  Speaker  Sam  Ratbukn 
(Democrat),  lauded  Mr.  Sabath  In  glowing 
terms. 

Judge  Sabath  showed  his  love  and  grati- 
tude for  his  adopted  country  by  working  for 
it,  and  striving  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Sabath  revered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  defended  It  on  every  occa- 
sion. ; 

Having  been  12  years  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  come  to  realize  how  important 
it  is  to  have  in  Congress  men  and  women 


like  Adolph  Sabath;  persons  who  have  a  pas- 
sion for  betterment;  a  zeal  for  humanitarian 
reforms:  warm-hearted  legislators  with  an 
e]re  always  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
people. 

Adolph  Sabath  was  known  to  be  a  gentle 
soul,  well  mannered,  respectful  to  all  per- 
sons of  whatever  rank  or  position.  Some 
people  were  slow  in  appreciating  that  Con- 
gressman Sabath  had  a  tough  interior  when 
it  was  a  conflict  between  right  and  wrong. 
He  had  a  sensitive  conscience  when  it  came 
to  moral  principles.  He  was  not  easily 
swayed  and  did  not  compromise  his  position 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  advocating  the 
right  cause. 

The  most  fitting  memorial  for  Adolph  J. 
Sabath  would  be  the  election  of  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  would  follow  his  pat- 
tern of  service. 


Address  by  Selman  A.  Waksman,  1952 
Nobel  Priie  Winner,  Before  Amerkaa 
Jewish  Tercentenary  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Wedntiiay,  April  1,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  a 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman, 
who  won  the  1952  Nobel  Prize  for  his 
discovery  of  streptomycin.  This  speech 
was  delivered  on  April  11,  1953,  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  City: 

At  the  age  of  8,  I  saw  my  cousin  Molkl. 
an  orphan  girl  barely  16  years  old,  leave  our 
town  of  Novaia-Prlluka.  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ukraine,  for  the  New  World,  the  free 
world.  As  I  watched  my  own  mother,  who 
happened  to  be  Molki's  beloved  aunt  and 
who  had  iMvught  the  girl  up  as  her  own 
child,  shed  tears  in  which  sorrow  was  min- 
gled with  Joy,  my  childish  mind  could  not 
but  ask  many  questions  about  this  far-away 
world.  Why  were  so  many  of  my  coiistna 
and  other  townspeople  leaving  their  native 
homes  for  some  strange  land  across  the  seasf 
Why  were  they  breaking  away  from  their 
families,  their  homes,  to  look  for  more  hos- 
pitable shores?  My  mother,  to  whom  I  natu- 
rally tiuned  with  my  questions,  would  in- 
variably answer:  What  futiu-e  is  there  for  us 
here.  In  this  land  of  repression,  where  we 
are  unable  to  live  freely,  where  we  are  un- 
able to  move  about  and  follow  our  own 
particular  interests,  where  we  are  in  con- 
stant fear  of  the  police?  What  about  you, 
my  son,  my  only  one.  what  will  you  do  when 
you  grow  up?  What  future  lies  ahead  for  you 
in  thU  land? 

The  child  grew  up  with  his  mother's  ques- 
tions deeply  Impressed  upon  his  mind. 
When  he  himself,  upon  receiving  the  coveted 
diploma  from  the  gymnasium,  was  unable 
to  enter  in  his  homeland  a  university  where 
he  could  pursue  his  search  for  more  knowl- 
edge; as  he  was  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
going  abroad  to  complete  his  education,  to 
attain  the  goal  that  he  had  set  for  himself, 
there  came  a  letter  from  the  same  Molki: 
Why  not  come  here  to  the  New  World?  We 
have  Just  as  fine  universities  as  there  are 
anywhere  in  Europe;  if  you  do  not  like  one, 
you  can  easily  transfer  to  another.  You  will 
be  free  to  move  about,  and  not  be  chained  to 
one  place.  Here  you  can  do  practically 
whatever  you  want.  I  accepted  my  cousin's 
invitation  and  came  to  these  hospitable 
shores. 
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Truly,  I  found,  here  what  before  I  could 
only  dream  about.  Here  is  where  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  study  of  those  sciences  which 
would  help  me  in  my  selected  field,  micro- 
biology. Every  university  of  the  land  was 
open  to  me.  I  moved  about  freely  from  one 
to  the  other.  As  I  finally  decided  to  settle 
down  to  the  study  of  soil  microbes,  unlimited 
opportunities  were  presented  to  me.  As  I 
dug  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soils  of  my 
adopted  country,  I  was  able  to  fully  Justify 
the  wise  sayii\g  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Slrach, 
the  great  Hebraic  post-Biblical  scholar,  who 
said  in  Eccleslasticus:  "The  Lord  has  created 
medicines  out  of  the  earth;  and  he  that  is 
wise  will  not  abhor  them."  It  was  good 
earth,  that  earth  in  my  new  homeland.  I 
found  it  rich,  not  necessarily  in  the  medi- 
cines of  which  Ben  Sirach  spoke,  but  in 
microbes  producing  such  medicines,  and 
also  producing  rich  crops  for  a  free  people, 
thus  helping  to  make  ours  a  healthier  and 
better  life. 

I  have  now  had  opportunities  to  visit  many 
lands  and  to  study  their  cultures  and  their 
welfare.  Although  I  have  always  returned 
from  such  travels  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  be 
home  again.  I  could  not  help  but  conclude 
that  the  world  is  one.  and  that  the  Interests 
of  one  country  reflect  and  dovetail  with  the 
Interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  recog- 
nizing this  fundamental  principle,  one  can- 
not help  but  recognize  also  that  In  order  to 
make  this  world  one,  and  to  make  it  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  each  country,  each  group 
within  each  country,  must  make  its  contri- 
bution to  the  intellectual,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  his  country  first, 
which  will  automatically  be  a  contribution  to 
the  world  as  a  whole.  For  the  United  States 
of  America,  a  nation  made  up  of  many  racial 
and  religious  groups,  coming  here  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth,  this  interrelationship 
among  the  various  groups  and  their  collab- 
oration in  furthering  the  culture  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  a  whole  become  espe- 
cially  significant. 

And  thus,  as  I  attempt  to  analyze  the  Jew- 
ish contribution  to  science.  I  am  dealing  only 
with  a  single  chapter  in  American  history. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  scientific  contributions  made  by 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin, nor  is  it  desirable  to  present  an  apology 
for  those  who  feel  that  every  racial  or  reli- 
gious group  In  this  country  has  to  emphasize 
the  fact  tflat  it  has  contributed  its  share  to 
the  various  phases  of  the  development  of 
American  civilization,  thiis  serving  to  make 
It  the  great  cultural  and  economic  center 
that  It  U  today.  After  all.  if  any  field  of 
human  endeavor  can  be  said  to  be  interna- 
tional in  spirit,  it  is  true  particularly  of 
science.  If  any  branch  of  knowledge  re- 
quires collaboration  and  undersUndlng  of 
facts  and  theories,  of  observations  and  hy- 
potheses, it  is  especially  true  of  science.  Woe 
to  that  country  that  decides  to  limit  science 
to  its  national  boundaries,  or,  worse  yet,  to 
designate  certain  branches  of  science  as  char- 
acteristic of  certain  racial  or  religious  groups. 
Any  attempt  to  determine  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  a  cerUln  ethnic  group  to 
American  civilization  at  once  raises  two  very 
important  questions:  one  pertains  to  the 
membership  of  the  particular  group  and  the 
other  deals  with  the  criteria  for  measuring 
the  contributions  thus  made.  If  such  cri- 
teria are  difficult  for  most  ethnic  groups, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  most  systems  of 
measurements,  on  the  other,  they  become 
doubly  so  if  one  selecte  such  a  heterogeneous 
group  as  the  Jews  for  the  first  and  such  s 
dlfllcult  criterion  as  scientific  attainment  for 
the  second.  However.  I  shall  make  an  effort 
to  present  certain  facts,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved.  The  easiest  way,  of 
course,  is  to  follow  the  generally  accepted 
pattern,  no  matter  how  much  this  may  be 
subject  to  various  criticisms,  of  considering 
as  Jews  those  who  look  upon  themselves  as 
such,  either  because  of  racial  origin,  religious 
amiiation,  or  other  ethnic  criteria.    As  con- 
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tributions  to  science,  again,  one  can  do  no 
better  than  accept  the  common  criteria  of 
scientific  attainments,  as  measvu-ed  by  rec- 
ognition by  fellow  scientists,  positions  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  other  accomplishments. 
McKeen  CatteU  has  said  that  "democracy 
does  not  consist  in  reducing  all  to  a  com- 
mon mediocrity,  but  in  giving  opportunity 
to  each  In  accordance  with  his  ability  and 
fitness."  The  United  States  offered  an  ideal 
democracy.  The  Jews,  who  are  by  nature 
individualists,  and  v»ho.  because  of  their 
background,  tend  to  be  Idealtetlc,  were  in  an 
excellent  poaition  to  benefit  from  and  to 
contribute  to  a  land  which  was  naturally 
democratic  In  spirit. 

Have  they  not  been  called  time  and  again, 
"the  people  of  the  book"?  Has  it  not  been 
said  by  the  Taimudist  that  "God  Himself 
spends  most  of  hU  time  studying  the  Torah"? 
If  the  Bible  teaches  us  anything.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people  means  anjrthing 
definite,  it  is  that  Judaism,  from  the  very 
beginning,  was  a  protest  against  nature 
worship,  against  star  cults,  demon  worship, 
animal  worship,  empire  worship,  worship  of 
force.  It  could  thus  not  help  but  embrace 
the  scientific  concept. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Bible  will  con- 
vince one  of  the  great  accumulated  wisdom 
that  shed  much  light  on  many  aspects  of 
science  as  conceived  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
We  may  begin  with  Genesis.  "The  earth 
was  without  form  and  void;"  there  was  tohu 
vovohu.  finally.  "Let  there  be  light."  It  is 
interesting  that  the  first  man,  Adam,  came 
from  the  good  earth,  Aduma.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  wisest  of  Kings  said,  "There 
U  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  the  prophet 
Isaiah  emphasized  that  "those  that  walked 
In  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light."  It 
has  been  further  emphasized  that  "The  peo- 
ple do  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  that 
"wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies."  One 
of  the  fundamental  principles  in  science  is 
to  combat  hero  worship,  a  form  of  idolatry 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. It  has  often  been  said  that  a  Jew 
is  a  laborer  first,  and  a  prophet,  psalmist, 
and.  one  might  add,  a  scientist,  afterward. 
With  that  type  of  background  and  that  atti- 
tude, it  is  no  wonder  that  many  Jews  in  this 
country  should  devote  themselves  to  science, 
to  the  search  for  trut^,  the  search  for  facts 
that  underlie  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Time  hardly  permits  me  to  go  through  the 
ages  and  examine  the  manifold  contributions 
of  Jews  to  science  in  general  and  to  its  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  Suffice  to  take 
two  illustrations. 

Several  years  ago,  the  biographical  di- 
rectory of  the  American  Men  of  Science  in- 
troduced a  system  of  starring  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  the  leading  scientists. 
This  system  was  open  to  serious  criticism 
and  in  time  had  to  be  abandoned.  However, 
while  it  lasted,  it  brought  forth  some  rather 
interesting  studies  and  led  to  some  rather 
pointed  conclusions.  Although  one  may  be 
inclined  to  criticize  such  studies  of  origins, 
since  thev  are  based  upon  imperfect  criteria, 
as  long  as  they  are  nuide,  the  results  pub- 
lished, and  importance  attached  to  them, 
they  must  be  considered  in  spite  of  their 
obvious  imperfections. 

When  the  second  edition  of  this  biography 
appeared  in  1910.  it  contained  about  4.000 
biographical  sketches,  comprising  those  in- 
dividuals who  had  published  research  work. 
These  were  divided  Into  four  groups:  1,  the 
leading  one  hundred  scientists;  2,  the  second 
and  third  hundreds;  3,  the  remaining  700  of 
the  first  1.000:  4.  the  3,000  of  lesser  import. 
A  study  was  made  of  the  respective  contri- 
butions made  to  these  four  groups  by  the 
various  racial  or  ethnic  constituents  that 
went  to  make  up  the  American  people.  The 
results  were  rather  striking.  The  scientists 
of  Jewish  origin  comprised  a  group  that  gave 
the  greatest  percentage  among  the  leading 
100  scientific  men  In  America.  The  editor 
concluded  that  "the  Jewish  race  thus  appears 
to  show  superior  Intellectual  ability  •  •  • 


the  differences  among  the  other  nationalities 
and  races  were  so  small  as  to  indicate  prac- 
tical equality." 

A  study  of  the  Nobel  prize  winners  may 
be  taken  for  my  second  illustration.  It  u 
said  that  while  the  Jews  make  up  less  than 
a  half  of  1  percent  of  the  toUl  population 
of  the  vorld.  they  comprise  about  10  percent 
of  all  Nobel  prize  winners.  ThU  is  indeed  a 
very  impressive  number,  especially  since  It 
comprises  all  the  sciences  for  which  such 
prizes  are  given.  Both  European  and  Amer. 
lean  Jews,  native  and  foreign  bom.  are  rep- 
resented. The  largest  ntmiber.  incidentally. 
Is  found  in  the  field  of  physics.  It  is  of 
Interest  to  note  that  the  first  American 
Nobel  prize  winner  (A.  Michelson)  was  a 
Jew  and  belonged  to  this  category.  There 
are  at  present  four  living  scientists  in  this 
group. 

Need  one  go  further?  Need  one  draw  any 
conclusions?  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
As  Illustrated  by  the  scientific  groups,  the 
Jews  have  made  and  are  making  their  con- 
tributions to  world  culttu^  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  life  of  man.  This  is  true 
particularly  in  this  country,  which  offers 
unlimited  t^portunities  for  research,  as  well 
as  freedom  to  select  one's  career  and  to  pur- 
sue one's  calling. 

In  celebrating,  therefore,  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  first  Jewish 
colony  on  these  hospitable  shores,  we  may 
point  with  pride  to  those  who  followed  these 
early  settlers  and  who,  on  a  par  with  aU  other 
religious,  ethnic,  and  cultural  groups  that 
have  gathered  here  from  all  over  the  world, 
have  made  their  contributions  toward  the 
building  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to- 
ward making  this  country  the  great  cultural 
and  scientific  center  that  it  is  today.  Let 
us  all  hope  that  this  example  wiU  leave 
its  Imprint  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
wlU  help  to  make  this  world  a  decent  place 
where  all  men  can  live  in  peace  and  where 
all  can  contribute  to  the  best  of  th-ir  abili- 
ties, toward  making  this  a  better  and  health- 
ier world.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the  ways  of 
freedom  that  I  found  in  such  abundance 
upon  my  arrival  here  more  than  4  decades 
ago.  as  contrasted  to  the  country  and  type 
of  life  from  which  I  escaped.  wUl  prevail  and 
that  the  counsel  of  men  of  good  will  will 
persist  In  this  country  of  oius. 


Student  Preparation  for  Political 
Participation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Mew  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  1, 1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  erranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment given  by  me  before  the  conference 
of  the  Citizenship  Clearing  House  for 
Southern  New  York.  Friday,  April  24. 
1953.  at  VanderbUt  Hall,  New  York  Uni- 
versity: 

Student  Prepasatton  ros  PotmcAL 
Participation 
(By  Hon.  EMANim.  Czlles,  of  New  York) 
There  are  very  few  invitations  to  address  s 
group  that  have  excited  me  as  much  as  this 
one  has.    The  subject — shall  I  call  it  citizen 
participation    in    government — is    one    that, 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  grap- 
pled with.    Because  I  shall  today  stress  the 
lack   of   such    participation,    let    it    not    be 
thought  that  I  am  not  aware  of  the  steady 
growth  of  Interest  in  government  wbkatk  Is 
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•Tldenced  by  the  syndicated  newspaper  col- 
umnists of  political  commentary,  political 
forums  on  radio  and  television,  and  the  mil- 
lions wbo  listened  to.  and  saw  the  broadcast- 
ing and  telecasting  of  the  national  conven- 
tions and  elections.  I  cite  the  growing  sales 
of  books  dealing  with  national  and  foreign 
affairs.  I  cannot  and  do  not  igncx-e  the  bulk 
of  mail  received  in  my  congressional  office, 
the  number  of  petitioning  delegations  that 
visit  the  oOice.  nor  the  growth  of  small  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country  dedi- 
cated to  discussion  and  examination  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  And,  of  course,  of  parallel  sig- 
nificance is  the  work  in  progress  in  many  of 
our  universitives  of  training  the  students, 
actively  and  affirmatively,  in  the  political 
life  of  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  We  can  only  conclude  from  this 
evidence  all  around  us  that  politics  is  popu- 
lar. 

Yes,  politics  Is  popular,  but  as  yet,  with 
the  kind  of  popularity  reserved  for  the  "fast" 
girl  who  lives  down  the  street,  exciting  to 
talk  about  fascinating  to  watch  walk  down 
the  street,  but  hardly  the  one  to  intro- 
duce to  mother.  Perhaps,  I  should  put  it 
another  way.  Potltics  Is  popular;  politicians 
are  not.  Government  in  the  abstract  is  a 
commendable  study,  but  the  burly,  lusty  life 
of  politics  which  enters  into  the  common- 
place of  every  day  living  Is  reserved,  so  goes 
the  widespread  belief,  for  those  willing  to 
gamble  with  their  souls.  "Politics  is  a  dirty 
game."  "An  honest  politician  Is  a  politician 
who  stays  bought."  "A  politician  Is  an  ani- 
mal who  can  sit  on  a  fence  and  yet  keep  both 
ears  to  the  ground."  There  are  thousands 
of  those  tidbits  of  definition  in  circulation. 
You,  too,  undoubtedly  know  them  all.  No- 
body could  duplicate  the  scorn  in  the  voice 
of  the  Brooklyn  constituent,  "a  regular 
politician." 

"Stay  away  from  politics,"  8a3rs  father,  all 
the  Polontus  in  him,  rising  to  the  surface. 
"You  wUl  get  hurt." 

Then,  there  Is  the  ivory  tower  attitude 
which  some  of  vu  mistakenly  believe  ex- 
ploded w.th  the  depression  and  disappeared 
with  the  two  World  Wars.  It  didn't.  The 
sensitive  shall  keep  aloof  from  politics. 
Th«re  is  no  room  in  politics  for  wit,  for  sub- 
tlety, for  the  tortured  quest  for  truth. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  me,  that  as  a  first 
step,  the  university  or  college  concerned 
with  fostering  in  the  student  a  lifelong 
Interest  in  participation  in  politics  must 
first  dislodge  these  prevalent  attitudes.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  take  rightful 
pride — and  they  do— in  the  political  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nation,  in  the  progression  and 
extension  of  the  democratic  processes,  in  the 
achieving  of  the  highest  world  standard  of 
living,  in  the  successful  staving  off  all  aggres- 
sion in  the  lifetime  of  the  Nation,  In  the 
orderly  transition  of  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment from  one  political  party  to  the  other, 
then  how  can  these  sentiments  be  reconciled 
with  the  scorn  that  is  heaped  upon  politics 
and  politicians?  How  did  this  happen,  by 
the  waving  of  a  disdainful  wand  from  the 
Ivory  tower,  or  by  the  deals  of  the  corrupt, 
self-lfhed  souls  of  the  politicians?  If  there 
are  abuses  of  the  democratic  process — and 
there  are — can  these  be  remedied  by  specta- 
tors on  the  sidelines? 

The  first  practical  step,  it  would  seem.  In 
the  ridding  of  these  illogical  concepts  Is  for 
the  university  to  serve  as  a  conduit,  firstly 
bringing  the  student  to  the  politician  and 
the  machinery  of  politics  and  secondly 
bringing  the  politician  to  the  student.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  resistance  will 
be  great,  on  the  part  of  the  universities,  on 
the  part  (rf  the  students  and  on  the  peu^  of 
the  politicians,  a  great  many  of  whom  will 
seek  to  dismiss  the  arranging  of  such  a  tri- 
angle as  naive,  ineffectual,  and  boyscoutish. 
Coincldentally,  just  prior  to  receipt  of  this 
Invitation.  I  started  arrangements  of  my  own 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  In  my  district, 
open  to  the  public,  and  housed  in  one  of  our 
foremost  coUeges.  on  the  practical  aspects  of 


political  life:  How  a  bin  la  bom,  how  It  Is 
nurtured  through  to  passage,  the  what  and 
why  of  lobbies,  the  relationship  of  munici- 
pality to  State  and  State  to  Nation,  congres- 
sional committees  and  their  work  in  execu- 
tive session,  lliere  will  be  a  question  period 
following  the  lecture.  I  hope,  thereby,  to 
develop  in  the  listener  the  urgency  for  his 
Individual  participation,  the  excitement  and 
the  challenge  in  politics  which  touch  upon 
the  facts  of  his  every  day  existence,  from  the 
price  of  eggs  to  war  and  peace.  I  believe, 
too  that  it  will  start  a  trend  of  such  series 
of  lectures  of  Members  of  Congress  through- 
out the  ooimtry. 

I  shall  come  back  to  the  thought  of  the 
university  as  a  conduit,  but  first  I  wish  to 
digress  for  a  moment. 

To  say  that  all  of  government  operates  In 
a  climate  of  opinion  is  to  say,  of  course, 
the  obvious.  Even  our  Judiciary  is  not 
divorced  from  it,  since  Judicial  opinion  arises 
out  of  the  currents  of  our  age.  Remem- 
ber. Pinley  Peter  Dunne's  (Mr.  Dooley's 
shrewd  comment ) :  "No  matther  whether  the 
Constitution  follows  the  flag  or  not,  the 
Supreme  Coort  follows  th'  iliction  returns." 
But  the  shapers  of  the  college  currlculunu 
have  a  singular  responsibility,  which  I  can 
safely  say.  no  other  group  can  properly  dis- 
charge. Public  opinion  is  ail  around  us  in 
one  direction  or  another.  Sometimes  tug- 
ging at  us,  sometimes  pulling  \u  from  side 
to  side.  Sometimes  it  is  informed  and  pas- 
sionate; sometimes  It  is  only  passionate. 
Sometimes  the  lack  of  Interest  Is  in  and  of 
itself  an  evaluation,  and  hence,  an  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  The  university  is 
challenged  therefore,  not  only  to  extend  the 
citizen's  participation  in  government  but  to 
try  to  make  such  participation,  an  articu- 
late and  informed  one.  I  say  that  the  pos- 
session of  an  articulate  and  Informed  po- 
litical opinion  Is  one  of  the  highest  levels 
of  participation.  It  is  psychologically  sound 
to  say  that  the  citizen  who  holds  such  opin- 
ion expresses  it  through  action.  I  keep  re- 
peating what  is  by  this  time  almost  a  po- 
litical platitude:  This  accumulated  weight 
of  public  opinion  or  lack  of  it.  this  public 
insistence  or  lack  of  it  can  move  mountains, 
can  determine  policies  which,  ultimately,  de- 
termine the  national  destiny. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  desperate  need  for 
an  articulate  public  opinion  on  certain 
issues — 

President  Elsenhower  pledged  to  work  for 
"the  highest  possible  level  of  international 
trade." 

The  E>efense  Department  recently  rejected 
a  low  British  bid  to  supply  certain  electrical 
equipment,  for  no  visible  reason  other  than 
it  was  British.  On  bids  for  the  supply  of 
6  or  7  millions'  wwth  of  generators  and  trans- 
formers for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  in  Wash- 
ington the  British  bid  was  $1  mUllon  less 
than  the  lowest  American  competitor — not 
counting  tesi.OOO  which  the  import  duties 
would  yield  to  the  United  States. 

The  rejection  was  due  to  the  Buy  American 
Act  of  1933,  but  this  outmoded  and  mis- 
chievous law  is  so  phrased  as  to  permit  the 
Defense  Agency  to  piirchase  foreign  equip- 
ment when  it  is  In  the  "public  interest"  so 
to  do  or  when  the  cost  of  the  American 
product  is  xmreasonable. 

It  certainly  is  in  the  "public  Interest"  to 
promote  European  trade,  to  encourage  the 
British  to  pay  their  own  way  instead  of  liv- 
ing on  American  hand-outs. 

Is  Elsenhower  right  in  bis  prono\mce- 
ments.  or  Is  Mr.  Wilson  right? 

An  aroused  public  opinion  might  well  f<»-ce 
the  President  to  do  more  than  pontificate. 
If  the  President  expects  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  a  "strong  and  self-supporting 
economic  system"  in  the  free  world  he  must 
exercise  a  real  not  fictitious  leadership. 

Otherwise  his  words  will  have  a  hollow  ring. 
A  strong  public  opinion  would  force  his  hand. 

Let  us  go  one  step  further  and  ask  the 
question:    What  can  the  university  offer  to 


Its  student  to  train  him  lt>  the  arriving  of 
an  informed  political  opinion?  Here  Ijnust 
draw  upon  my  experiences  as  a  Member  at 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  past  SO 
years.  I  cannot  make  any  pretense  of  ap> 
proaching  tills  subject  pedagogically,  and 
while  I  am  aware  that  the  conference  of  the 
Citizenship  Clearing  House  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  details  of  curriculum,  I 
cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  curriculum  suggestion  before  ascending  or 
descending,  as  you  wish.  Into  the  area  of 
practical  politics.  Just  as  applied  science 
flows  from  the  removed  life  of  pure  science 
so  should  practical  and  effective  political 
participation  flow  from  the  understanding 
of  academic  political  science.  Specifically. 
I  mean  the  Initiation  of  a  college  course 
which  relates  American  politics  to  its  his- 
torical roots,  whether  It  trace  back  to  the 
rise  of  individualism  during  the  Renals« 
sance  Period,  or  to  Locke's  social  contract; 
or  to  the  encyclopedists  antedating  the 
French  Revolution.  I  say  this  because  it 
has  been  my  dismaying  experience  to  listen 
to  political  oonmient  of  every  shape  and 
form,  from  that  of  a  constituent  to  that  ol 
our  most  widely  syndicated  commentators, 
who  analyze,  presumably,  and  evaluate  as  it 
these  United  States  breathed,  lived,  quar- 
reled in  a  vacuum,  apart  from  the  continuous 
stream  of  history  and  as  if  the  oceans  were 
cocoons  of  insolation.  History,  economics, 
political  science  studies  in  the  coUeges  are 
compartmentalized.  I  plead  for  Just  one 
course  offered  to  students  in  relating  these 
studies  to  American  politics.  We  shall  have 
in  this  the  beginning  of  a  more  soundly 
trained  observer  and  hence,  a  mort  sotindly 
trained  participant  in  American  politics.  It 
may  be  that  such  a  course  is  being  given  in 
some  of  our  universities.  If  so,  it  has  es- 
caped my  attention.  But  surely,  I  am  safe 
in  saying,  if  given  at  all.  too  few  are  doing 
it. 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  for  having 
so  digressed  but  participation  without  un- 
derstanding is  an  encouragement  of  super- 
ficiality. I  offer  one  further  curriculum  sug- 
gestion :  Why  not  a  required  course  on,  shall 
we  call  it.  political  criticism. 

The  role  that  mass  communication  media 
played  in  the  political  world  has  t)een  too 
little  understood,  and  if  understood,  de- 
emphasized.  The  ability  to  appraise  awak- 
ens the  desire  for  participation.  The  ability 
to  appraise  is  a  stimulant.  If  you  dissect 
skillfully  it  necessarily  follows  you  will  want 
to  knit  together  what  you  have  taken  i4>art. 
For  example,  we  listen  to  two  political  speech- 
es on  a  controversial  bill  like  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  The  speaker  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
may  say:  "It  is  a  vicious  bill.  It  Is  antidemo- 
cratic. It  violates  the  ideals  of  American  de- 
mocracy, it  shocks  the  American  conscience. 
it  belles  the  hopes  of  millions,  it  betrays  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  liberty  and  Is  a 
mockery  of  freedom."  The  speaker  in  favor 
of  the  bill  may  say :  "It  is  fair  and  equitable. 
It  protects  America  and  the  ideals  upon 
which  she  was  founded.  It  safeguards  Amer- 
ican interests  and  perpetuates  American 
standards  of  living  which  are  the  highest  in 
the  world.  It  protects  the  American  home, 
the  American  Joy  and  guards  it  from  the 
sinister  infiuences  which  seek  to  subvert 
American  tradition  and  liberty." 

These  speeches  are  seldom,  if  ever,  made 
together  from  the  same  platform  and  almost 
every  time  the  speaker  leaves  the  platform 
tuichallenged,  and  convinced  by  the  applause 
of  his  eloquence.  Stereotyped  poet  cards  are 
p€used  around  the  audience  and  when  signed, 
collected,  and  mailed  in  bulk  to  the  Con- 
gressman, the  propaganda  barrage  has  be- 
gun. The  student  who  attends  and  signs 
a  post  card  to  this  Congressman  is  partici- 
pating, yes,  but  few,  if  any,  have  asked  the 
speaker  what  specifically  makes  this  bill 
"vicious"  or  "fair "?  What  does  the  bill  ac- 
tually  do?  Which  are  the  provisions  which 
determine  his  support  or  opposition? 
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Political  listening  means  tearing  the  glitter 
of  the  adjective  which  covers  the  action  of 
the  verb.  For  example,  I  have  suffered 
through  6  years  of  public  debate  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  if  debate  it  can  be  caUed. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  exp>osition  of  the  law  which 
set  forth  the  provisions  in  language  under- 
standable to  the  lajrman.  Nobody,  and  I 
make  no  exceptions,  has  stated  what  the  law 
specifically  does  or  does  not  do.  It  is  either 
the  "slave-labor  law"  or  the  "balance  sheet 
of  labor-management  relations." 

In  your  political  science  courses,  I  presume 
you  conduct  seminars  by  the  studenU. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  of  them.  There 
are  so  many  perplexing  questions  that  cry 
out  for  solution:  offshore  oil  deposits,  public 
housing,  which  is  about  to  be  terminated  by 
Congress,  standby  controls,  universal  mili- 
tary training,  to  name  a  few.  But  too  often 
these  seminars  are  limited  to  these  outstand- 
ing important  questions.  There  are  many 
others.  For  example,  students  might  well 
get  on  the  trail  of  some  of  those  in  the  high 
echelons  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  there  is  the  recently 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Craig  R.  Sheaffer.  the  pen  manufacturer. 
Sheaffer  got  into  difficulties  as  a  result  of 
the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Astln,  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  Sheaffer  also  got  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Weeks  into  a  dUemma 
by  recommending  the  dismissal.  The 
avowed  reason  was  Astln 's  rejection  of  a  cer- 
tain battery  powder.  Scientists  rallied  to 
Astln  and  now  Weeks,  a  splendid  official,  has 
to  eat  humble  pie.  Students  might  well 
follow  up  in  practical  manner  the  outcome 
of  this  controversy. 

President  Elsenhower  calls  for  a  trade 
policy  Involving  so-called  reciprocity  and  has 
asked  Congress  for  an  extension  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  without  any  essen« 
tial  changes,  yet  he  named  former  Congress- 
man Joseph  Talbot  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
I  know  Talbot  very  well.  He  is  a  splendid, 
able,  honest,  amiable  fellow,  but  has  views 
which  are  utterly  hostile  to  reciprocity;  and 
he  believes  that  the  Chief  Executive  should 
be  stripped  of  his  power  to  review  Tariff 
Commission  reconunendatlons.  It  might 
be  well  for  the  students  to  follow  up  and 
see  the  result  of  this  inconsistency  and  then 
make  their  views  known  subsequently,  by 
letters  to  editors,  by  communications  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  by  addressing  meetings,  and 
the  like. 

President  Elsenhower  is  for  conservation  of 
our  national  parks  and  preserves.  Yet  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  McKay  appointed  Orme 
L«wl8  as  his  Assistant,  who  wanu  to  turn 
over  to  private  ownership  naost  of  our  na- 
tional land  preserves.  Is  McKay  right?  Is 
the  President  right?  Both  cannot  be  right. 
Another  inconsistency  that  the  students 
might  well  watch  is  the  following:  A  second 
appointee  of  Secretary  McKay  is  Felix 
Wormser.  He  formerly  headed  the  Lead  and 
Zinc  Trade  Association.  He  now  is  fighting 
for  provisions  In  a  bill  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  (or  heavily  in- 
creased tariff  on  lead  and  zinc.  It  is  in- 
dicated that  he  even  had  a  hand  in  prepar- 
ing the  lead  and  zinc  provisions  of  the  bill, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  administration  is 
doing  all  in  ito  power  to  get  these  provUlons 
out  of  the  bill  as  they  would  wreck  the 
reciprocity  trade  program.  What  about  the 
financial  mess  of  New  York  City — the  graft 
and  chicanery  on  Its  waterfront;  city  officials 
are  guilty  of  derelictions  and  negligence. 

Here  are  dainty  morsels  for  the  students. 
They  could  be  trained  to  watch  these  de- 
velopments and  become  skilled  in  detect- 
ing that  which  is  honest  and  that  which  is 
sham— that  which  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
and  not  for  the  interests  of  a  few. 

There  are  key  propaganda  words  which  a 
trained  listener  can  detect.  I  have  tried 
a  game  of  my  own  In  various  discussion 
groups  to  which  I  have  been  Invited.  I  pre- 
sent some  examples  of  political  oratory  for 
discussion.     The   first   is   reaction — sounds 


pretty  good.  Then  I  point  to  the  ambigu- 
ities and  evasions.  I  then  present  a  second 
specimen.  This  time  the  listening  attitude 
is  different  as  the  detections  continue,  the 
interest  grows  more  intense,  and  the  criti- 
cism more  constructive.  The  attention  be- 
comes focused  on  substance  and  the  en- 
thusiasm mounts,  moving  from  passive  to 
active  participation  in  discernible  stages. 
The  trained  listener  is  then  motivated  to 
move  forward  into  further  participation  by 
the  pride  and  the  sklU  he  has  gained,  skill 
which  he  most  naturally  wants  to  display  and 
put  to  work.  For  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  development  of  special  political  skills 
in  the  student  prepare  him  to  move  forward 
to  more  active  political  participation.  Pride 
and  self-assurance  nurtured  by  the  special 
skills  serve  as  an  irresistible  Incentive  to  put 
such  skills  to  further  use.  With  less  hesti- 
tation,  he  approaches  the  political  clubhouse 
In  his  area.  For  it  is  in  this  neglected— 
and  I  say  neglected — area  of  the  neighbor- 
hood clubhouse  where  his  practical  partici- 
pation in  the  political  scene  begins. 

Here.  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  stated  In  a 
book  I  recently  wrote: 

"The  constituent  felt  the  Impact  of  Gov- 
ernment in  his  home,  in  his  Job,  and  in  his 
social  thinking  grow  deei>er  and  deeper.  As 
the  constituent's  gaze  turned  more  and  more 
to  the  national  scene,  it  ttu-ned  less  and  less 
to  what  was  happening  in  his  own  State  and 
community.  Career-conscious  young  men 
sought  out  Washington,  lx>wlng  to  the  now 
unhappy  universal  attitude  that  SUte  and 
local  ixDlltics  are  too  petty  and  too  shoddy 
for  their  allegiance.  I  have  spoken  to  many 
of  these  young  men,  and  I  am  appalled  at  how 
little  they  know  and  how  much  less  they 
care  about  their  State  political  activities. 
It  is  a  mistake  and  a  bad  one." 

There  are  a  few  more  useful  statements  I 
can  make  then  to  urge  upon  the  universities 
in  preparing  its  students  for  political  par- 
ticipation to  stress  the  importance  of  local 
politics.  The  local  level  determines  the  na- 
tional level.  The  local  party  determines  who 
is  to  run  for  the  Congress,  as  well  as  for  local 
office.  Voting  in  the  local  primaries  has 
never  been  given  its  due.  The  selection  of 
local  party  leaders  around  whom  political 
activities  center  in  the  assembly  districts, 
is  seldom  made  with  the  knowledge  of  who 
he  U,  what  he  thinks,  the  tactics  he  em- 
ploys. Where  Is  the  clubhouse?  Who  is 
the  precinct  leader?  Who  is  the  captain? 
Who  is  the  party  leader?  Who  are  the  com- 
mitteemen of  his  State?  Who  holds  the 
reins?  How  was  Mr.  Cellkx  selected  for  the 
congressional  candidacy  of  the  11th  con- 
gressional district?  What  and  who  brought 
about  the  nomination  of  Mayor  Impellltteri? 
What  is  the  nominating  machinery  of  the 
State  for  both  political  parties?  What  and 
who  is  the  SUte  helped  to  select  President 
Elsenhower  and  Adlal  Stevenson  as  nominees 
for  the  Nation's  highest  elective  office?  The 
line  runs  clearly  through  and  directly — from 
the  captain  of  the  precinct  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  return  to  the  thought  of  the  university 
as  a  conduit.  What  the  university  teaches 
the  student  to  demand  by  way  of  standards 
from  his  political  leaders,  he  will  receive 
from  him.  The  politician  knows  when  such 
demands  are  made  on  him.  He  must  either 
meet  them  or  be  defeated.  This  accounts  in 
part,  for  the  resistance  to  new  blood  by  the 
clubhouse.  The  old  club  member  tries  to  ra- 
tionalize his  fear  of  new  blood,  the  fear  of 
demands  being  placed  upon  him  he  cannot 
meet,  by  charactering  the  newscomers  as 
"amateurs."  Those  who  try  to  Join  in  a 
spirit  of  reform  are  discouraged  by  ridicule. 
But  if  they  bring  with  them  the  special  po- 
litical skills,  the  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
procedures,  the  trained  political  ear  and  eye, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  machinery  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  men  and  women 
already  in  control,  they  cannot  be  routed. 
And.  IX  in  addition,  they  bring  with  them 


special  training  in  how  to  get  out  the  vot«, 
they're  in. 

I  am  convinced  that  college-acquired  spe- 
cial political  skills  can  more  than  any  other 
approach  assure  the  continuance  of  partici- 
pation In  the  political  life  of  the  country. 


Waterwaj  DcTelopment  Vital  to  Great 
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Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  addressing  my  remarks  today  to 
a  subject  on  which  there  should  be  no 
division  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans from  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio. 

The  figures  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  show  that  for  the  tax  year  of 
1952  a  total  of  $19,106,000,000  were  paid 
by  these  6  States  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Illinois  alone  paid  $5,730,000,000  in 
Federal  taxes — second  largest  of  all  the 
States.  Michigan,  with  $5,203,000,000, 
was  fourth  in  the  Nation.  Ohio,  with 
$4,808,000,000.  was  fifth. 

Slightly  under  one-third  of  all  the 
Federal  tax  money  came  from  these  six 
States.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  appro- 
priations for  needed  waterways  develop- 
ment the  Great  Lakes  States  are  brushed 
aside  as  being  impertinent  in  asking  that 
from  the  much  they  give  they  should 
receive  some  small  return.  How  long 
are  we  expected  to  remain  patient?  Will 
it  become  necessary  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  Lakes  States  to  unite 
in  a  bipartisan  Great  Lakes  bloc  or  will 
our  colleagues  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  country  belatedly  come  to  a  recog- 
nition of  our  claims? 

CALTTiarr-SAO  project 

There  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
appropriating  money  for  the  Calumet- 
Sag  development.  With  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  import  and  export  trade — 
it  is  now  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  free  world — the 
Great  Lakes  States  will  continue  to  be 
under  an  unfair  disadvantage  until  the 
largest  vessels  can  travel  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  through  Lake  Calumet,  down  the 
Mississippi  and  into  the  open  seas.  I 
say  to  you  that  unless  we  have  the  com- 
pleted St.  Lawrence  development  and  the 
Caliunet-Sag  development  the  industrial 
decline  of  the  Great  Lakes  cities  is  in- 
evitable. Unless  the  largest  ocean  car- 
riers can  come  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Great  Lakes  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  go  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  uninterrupted  travel,  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  a  decade  or  two  before  our 
present  industrial  position  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

It  is  time  that  the  representatives 
from  the  six  States  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  paying  approximately  a  third  of 
the  Federal  taxes,  started  slugging.  If 
they  continue  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  passing  parade,  they  will  wake  up 
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to  find  themselves  in  ghost  cities  with 
their  big  industries  gone  elsewhere. 

There  can  be  no  good  excuse  for  fur- 
ther delay  in  going  ahead  with  the  Calu- 
met-Sag development.  I  urge  a  united 
drive  by  my  colleagues  from  the  Great 
Lakes  areas  to  that  end. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Deep  Water,  a 
noteworthy  book  published  by  the  New 
York  Marine  News  Co.,  states  that  the 
total  amount  spent  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  waterways  improve- 
ment since  the  first  expenditure  in  1822 
Is  approximately  $3,500,000,000.  That 
is  about  as  much  as  Illinois  paid  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  7  months  of  1952.  Deep 
Water  goes  on  to  say: 

The  great  strength  of  the  Nation  today 
owes  largely  to  harbor  and  channel  develop- 
ment done  In  the  past.  The  greater  strength 
of  the  futiire  will  come  largely  from  harbor 
and  channel  development  of  the  present. 

America  cannot  stand  still;  It  must  grow. 
must  become  ever  stronger.  A  large  part 
of  the  needed  strength  depends  upon  con- 
tinuing development  and  improvement  of 
harbors  and  channels.  The  cost  in  relation 
to  added  national  sec\irity  and  Increased 
general  welfare  will  be  inflnltesimal.  Again, 
what  simUar  amount  can  help  America 
more?  ' 

CHAMNZL   DEVXLOPMZNT   LAGS 

I  quote  further  from  Deep  Water: 

Sven  though  our  waterways  have  not  van- 
ished, a  disturbing  situation  has  arisen. 
While  other  national  growth  continues  at  an 
amazing  pace,  important  harbor  and  chan- 
nel development  is  lagging,  Is  not  getting 
the  consideration  that  its  merit  deserves. 
Projects  initiated  by  civic  bodies  and  which 
have  been  reported  on  favcHtibly  after  sur- 
▼ejrs  and  examinations  are  not  being  author- 
ised: appropriations  for  projects  already  au- 
thorized have  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  Many  projects,  work  on  which 
has  been  started,  cannot  yield  commensurate 
benefits  until  completion. 

"A  channel  Is  no  deeper  than  Its  shallow- 
est reach" — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  current  lack  of  appropriations  for  har- 
bor and  channel  improvements  during  the 
defense  buildup  and  the  Korean  situation 
Is  called  an  economy  move.  Yet,  many  bil- 
lions are  being  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
the  civilized  world  on  projects  of  uncertain 
value  far,  far  away  from  America. 

Just  why  important  harb<x'  and  channel 
development  was  singled  out  for  stop 
orders  is  difBcult  to  understand.  For  maxi- 
mum and  safe  use.  many  channels  are  too 
narrow,  too  shallow,  and  too  tortuotis;  many 
harbors  and  anchorages  should  be  further 
developed;  much  channel  Integration  is 
necessary.  Waterway  development  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  national  economy  and 
growth  as  is  mining,  steelmaking,  automo- 
bile manufacturing,  lumbering,  hovising,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  activities  which  give 
employment  to  Americans  and  add  strength 
to  the  Nation.  The  "no  new  starts"  and 
meeting  the  "National  defense  criteria" 
policy  spells  stagnation  for  harbor  and  chan- 
nel development.  Such  a  poUcy,  extended, 
cotUd  stifle  a  large  part  of  the  national 
economy — the  very  backbone  of  the  defense 
buildup. 

For  the  1053  fiscal  year  less  than  $5  million 
Is  made  available  for  only  7  Improvements 
In  only  5  States.  That  amoxint  is  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  $584  million  civil-functions 
appropriation  bill;  It  would  not  pay  for 
6  blocks  of  completed  subway  in  New  York 
City;  it  is  less  than  7  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  steamship  United  States. 

Despite  huge  outlays  for  the  military,  the 
Bovlet  Union  is  going  ahead  with  waterway 
improvements.    The  Russians  appreciate  tb« 


value  of  waterways  and  the  lmpc»i»nce  ot 
their  develofMnent  and  integration. 

When  every  completed  waterway  Is  an 
added  asset  to  some  area  and  the  Natioii, 
when  high-cost  distribution  is  such  a  burden 
on  the  people,  when  modem  vessels  are  re- 
quiring deeper  and  deeper  water,  and  when 
a  sheltered  intercoastal  and  Inland  water- 
way system  could  easily  become  indispensa- 
ble, it  is  certain  that  annual  harbor  and 
channel  improvements  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  for  by  a  better 
method  than  the  destUtory  one  now  followed. 

Harbors  and  channels  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  assets,  vital  to  industry,  com- 
nxerce,  and  defense;  indispensable  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  Their  development  must 
keep  pace  with  national  growth.  The  con- 
tinuing growth  of  America  depends  largely 
upon  the  continuing  development  of  its 
harbors  and  channels.  Money  spent  for  that 
puT\  jee  is  an  investment  in  the  biUldlng  of 
a  nation. 

Start  now  on  the  Calumet-Sag  project 
The  future  of  Chicago  and  the  other 
large  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  at 
stake. 


Effective  Leadership  of  New  Administra- 
tion Reassnrin{  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or  MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Saginaw 
News  of  April  19.  The  editorial,  an  apt 
and  observant  commentary  on  the  new 
administration,  was  written  by  the  edi- 
tor of  this  paper,  Mr.  Otto  Pressprich, 
following  his  recent  visit  to  Washington 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
EnxcnvK  Lkadksship  or  Nxw  Asministka- 

TION  RXASStTUNG  THX  PSOPLX 

President  Eisenhower  and  Senator  TArr 
have  become  the  best  of  friends.  Their  effec- 
tive leadership  in  two  Iwanches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  prevented  a  third  world  war. 
It  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  utter  sincerity 
the  present  administration  is  applying  to 
its  drive  for  world  peace,  lower  taxes,  and  a 
restoration  to  the  American  people  of  con- 
trol over  their  Government. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene  In  this  spring  of  1953  as  seen  by 
your  editor  and  other  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  who  met 
with  and  questioned  many  Washington  offi- 
cials this  past  week. 

The  meeting  had  a  strong  Michigan  fiavor 
and  Saginaw  had  its  share  in  the  Inspiring 
personality  of  George  M.  Humphrey,  who 
went  from  this  city  to  bigger  fields  and  now 
is  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Gone  from  the  meetings  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials  with  newspaper  editors  was  the 
arrogance  and  hostility  that  had  marked 
many  conferences  in  other  years. 

President  Eisenhower  himself  set  the  tone 
in  his  historic  address  to  the  editors,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world,  calling  for  a  new 
effort  tar  peace  and  progress  of  all  peoples. 

The  visiting  editors  were  impressed  force- 
fully by  the  fact  that  here  now  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  a  corps  of  America's  most 
able  men  and  women  who  have  not  only 


responded  gladly  and  at  real  sacrifice  to  a 
caU  to  public  service  but  are  now  applying 
to  the  momentous  task  of  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  more  genuine  hard  work  and  longer 
hours  per  day  and  night  than  they  probably 
ever  appUed  to  their  own  affairs. 

These  people,  like  President  Eisenhower 
himself,  getting  down  to  their  offices  before 
the  bulk  of  Government  employees  Jam  the 
streets  each  morning,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  there  as  late  as  10  o'clock  at  night.  It  is 
a  performance  that  has  not  been  witnessed 
here  in  many  years  except  diulng  the  stress 
of  all-out  war. 

Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  of  Flint,  the  new 
Postmaster  General,  and  Secretary  Humphrey 
are  examples  of  what  is  taking  place.  Confer- 
ences with  the  able  men  they  have  brought 
in  from  aU  over  the  country  to  help  meet 
the  Nation's  momentous  needs  fill  their  day- 
light and  evening  hours. 

These  people  have  brought  into  the  Gov- 
ernment the  viewpoint  of  the  private  citizen 
who  is  fed  up  with  being  pushed  around  and 
taxed  unbearably. 

Each  member  of  the  Cabinet  Is  evidence  of 
President  Eisenhower's  amazing  ability  to 
gather  big  men  around  himself.  Each  Cabi- 
net member  has  in  turn  reached  out  to  bring 
to  his  or  her  Department  the  ablest  talent  in 
the  land.  And  one  of  the  most  heartening 
things  they  discovered,  says  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Summerfield.  was  the  willingness  of 
business  to  let  top  executives  cut  themselves 
loose  from  their  private  Jobs  to  respond  to 
the  Nation's  call. 

Secretary  Humphrey  exemplified  the  hu- 
mility that  is  BO  refreshing  a  feature  of  this 
administration  by  bringing  two  of  his  top 
assistants  to  a  conference  with  the  visiting 
editors  and  making  It  clear  that  "these  are 
the  men  who  are  doing  the  work."  He  de- 
scribed his  own  contribution  as  that  of  a 
combination  fireman-plumber — "putting  out 
the  fires  before  they  start  and  looking  for 
leaks." 

As  to  whether  he  favors  lower  taxes,  Mr. 
Humphrey  said :  "UntU  we  know  more  about 
the  budget  needs,  we're  iK>t  making  any  deci- 
sions about  tax  reduction.  We  don't  believe 
in  making  decisions  until  we  have  the  facts. 
But  I  think  we've  got  to  have  tax  reduction. 
Taxes  are  too  high.  Government  expenses 
also  are  too  high.  We've  got  to  bring  tiMm 
down.  too.    I  think  we  can  do  both." 

The  abrupt  turn  this  administration  has 
taken  from  the  profilgate  policies  of  ita 
predecessors  la  Ulustrated  by  a  comment 
made  by  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Michigan  State 
College  president  on  leave,  who  is  now  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"We  must  be  alert,"  he  said,  "to  the  fact 
that  we  can  defeat  ourselves  by  the  economic 
route  as  readily  as  by  the  mUitary.  It  i« 
Secretary  Wilson's  behef  that  defense  ex- 
penditures can  be  reduced  without  weaken- 
ing defense  strength.  We  cannot  take  rec- 
ommendations of  the  military  without  ques- 
tion, for  they  are  taught  and  trained  to  at- 
tain the  Ideal,  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  attain  the  ideal." 

But  he  emphasized  that  studies  now  being 
made  to  improve  Defense  Department  ef- 
ficiency have  for  their  goal  the  attainment  of 
maximum  security  at  minimum  cost,  rather 
than  merely  the  saving  of  dollars. 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield  spotted 
the  same  point  when  asked  whether  two 
mall  deliveries  a  day  would  be  restored.  He 
■aid  his  objective  is  to  speed  the  delivery  of 
maU.  Surveys  have  shown  little  public  in- 
terest in  the  number  of  deliveries,  but  a 
greater  need  for  getting  mall  quickly  to  its 
destination.  Much  of  the  delay  now  is  in 
collection  rather  than  at  the  delivery  end. 
Task  forces  are  working  on  this  problem 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  former  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Summerfield  said  it  upsets  him 
to  head  an  organization  which  loses  $2  mil- 
lion a  day — and  he  is  going  to  do  something 
about  it. 
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Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  said  he 
wants  to  make  the  Agriculture  Department  a 
servant  of  all  the  people,  not  Just  the  farm- 
ers. He  said  he  does  not  favor  making  the 
farmer  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
his  Income.  He  believes  the  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  some  price  protection,  for  labor  has 
its  minimum-wage  law.  But  farm  price 
supports  should  be  flexible  and  should  not 
be  so  high  as  to  encourage  unbalanced  pro- 
duction and  therefore  acreage  control. 

Dynamic  Secretary  McKay,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  made  quite  a  hit  with  his  re- 
quest for  tough  questions.  He  pointed  up 
tiie  whole  administration's  readiness  to  meet 
Buy  issue  with  a  forthright  answer.  He  de- 
scribed the  many  fields  in  which  his  Depart- 
ment functions  and  said  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned the  important  thing  is  how  the  tax- 
payer Is  served. 

He  believes  people  at  the  local  level  should 
be  given  a  voice  in  what  the  Government 
dues  with  them  and  their  lives.  Govern- 
ment should  do  only  those  things  which  the 
people  can't  do  for  themselves.  The  people 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area  seem 
to  want  and  like  TVA.  Ttey  are  entitled  to 
have  what  they  want.  The  people  of  Oregon 
dont  want  any  TVA  and  the  Government 
should  not  force  one  upon  them.  He  thinks 
Indians  should  be  people  and  not  be  main- 
ti.lned  as  wards  of  the  Government. 

Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  made  an 
equally  good  impression  on  the  editors. 
Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  ("Don't  call  me  mad- 
am") .  Secretary  of  the  New  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  described 
its  many  functions.  Asked  whether  she  In- 
tended to  fire  the  M  press  agents  used  by 
Oscar  Swing  to  promote  socialized  medicine, 
she  promised  quite  a  reduced  budget  in 
that  area.  (Mr.  Ewing  was  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
forerunner  of  the  new  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.) 

If  any  aggregation  of  able  executives  can 
help  President  Eisenhower  implement  the 
program  for  world  peace  and  betterment  of 
all  peoples  which  he  enunciated  Thursday, 
the  Cabinet  which  met  with  the  Nation's 
newspaper  editors  last  week  clearly  fills  the 
bUl. 

Looking  to  Congress  to  chart  the  Nation's 
policies,  every  member  of  the  Eisenhower 
Cabinet  is  making  a  determined  effort  far 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  clear 
up  20  years  of  confusion,  and  streamline 
Government  machinery  for  efficient  adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  of  America. 

It  is  a  spectacle  which  cannot  faU  to  in- 
spire and  reassure  any  citizen  visiting  hi« 
Nation's  Capital. 


AmericsB  Foreifn  Poficy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
a  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  In  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.  I  discussed,  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  various  prob- 
lems of  American  foreign  policy. 

At  the  present  time  T  send  to  the  desk 
the  text  of  the  address,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Hon.  Alexander  Wilet,  or  Wis- 
consin, Chairman.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Betore  Annual  Meetino 
or  THE  National  Association  or  Hosiery 
Manutacturers,  Held  in  Atlantic  Citt, 
April  27,  1953 

the  world  around  us  and  the  mttbs 
betork  us 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  appear  before  your 
fine  and  active  organization. 

I  am  talking  today  not  simply  to  business- 
men, but  to  leaders  In  a  vast  number  of  com- 
munities throughout  our  land. 

It  is  concerning  leadership  that  I  should 
like  to  address  these  particular  remarks — 
leadership  which  comes  from  right  thinking 
and  from  right  action. 

You  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  look  at 
our  country  and  a  look  at  the  world  around 
us.  We  are  going  to  try  to  find  some  answers 
to  the  major  problems  of  our  times.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  see  exactly  how  we — you  and 
I— can  demonstrate  leadership;  how  my  col- 
leagues and  I  In  the  Congress  can,  and  how 
you  businessmen  at  the  grassroots  of  Amer- 
ica can. 

Casting  out  false  concepts 

Basically,  if  we  are  to  have  sound  thinking 
and  sound  action,  we  must,  as  I  see  it.  rid 
our  minds  of  certain  false  concepts. 

Abe  Lincoln  once  told  us: 

"As  our  case  is  new.  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  •  •  •  We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves  and  we  will  save  our  Nation." 

Now  let's  see  what  are  the  concepts  from 
wh'ch  we  must  disenthrall  ourselves.  What 
are  the  mental  barriers  which  bar  our  prog- 
ress as  a  nation?  What  Is  the  synthetic 
thinking  which  we  must  displace  with  sound 
thinking? 

Three  basic  mj/ths 

Let  me  speU  out  three  of  the  principal 
myths  of  our  times. 

The  first  is  the  myth  of  a  change  In  long- 
range  Soviet  Intentions. 

The  second  la  the  myth  of  an  American  de- 
pression. 

The  third  Is  the  myth  that  the  American 
Government  is  Europe's  only  economic  sal- 
vation. 

There  are  lots  of  others.  But  let's  start 
with  these. 

Soviets  have  big  bag  of  peace  tricks 

Let's  review  the  three  myths  In  exactly 
that  order. 

First,  what  about  the  present  so-called 
Soviet  peace  offensive? 

I  believe  that  we  have  only  begun  to  see 
the  display  of  this  particular  bag  ot  Soviet 
tricks.     And  it  Is  Just  that — a  bag  of  tricks. 

The  Riisslans  will  have  a  whole  series  of 
specific  so-called  peace  suggestions  to  back 
up  their  current  tactic  and  to  lend  a  certain 
"authenticity"  to  it. 

For  example,  they  may  soon  suggest  uni- 
fication of  Germany.  That  would  be  qtUte  a 
piece  of  bait,  they  hope,  to  the  people  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  a  people  deeply  desirous 
of  reuniting  with  their  fellow  Germans  In 
the  East  Zone.  But  would  there  be  free 
eelctlons  prior  to  unification?  You  need 
have  little  doubt  on  that  score. 

And  there  will  be  other  Red  moves  on  the 
chessboard,  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of 
which  some  major  olive  branch  concession 
toward  an  overall  armistice  settlement  in 
Korea. 

Well,  what  does  It  all  mean?  Would  these 
so-called  concessions  spell  the  millennium 
in  Soviet-American  relations?  Would  they 
mean  we  can  pack  up  our  troops  from  west- 
ern Europe  and  go  home?  Would  they  mean 
we  could  say: 

"Well,  that's  that.  Thank  goodneo,  tli* 
east-west  crisis  la  over." 


Reds  hope  to  split  alliet 

Of  course  not.  Instead  of  the  present 
period  being  one  of  great  easing  of  the  crisis, 
it  may  actually  intensify  the  crisis,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  Why?  Because  the 
Soviets  craftily  hope  to  split  us  from  our 
Allies.  They  hope  to  force  the  shelving  of 
the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty. 
They  hope  to  mentally  disarm  us,  so  that  we 
will  then  physically  disarm. 

They  hoj>e  there  will  be  a  complete 
"psychological  letdown"  among  our  Allies,  a 
comidete  sag  In  our  sense  of  urgency,  ovur 
sense  of  unity,  our  sense  of  common  peril. 

They  know  how  weary  western  E\ux>pe  is 
of  talk  of  war,  how  burdensome  rearmament 
Is.  how  close  to  the  siu-face  are  Europe's  age- 
old  antagonisms,  how  easily  thoee  antagon- 
isms may  reassert  themselves,  once  the 
Soviet  threat  seems  to  diminish. 

So,  they  are  playing  their  chessmen — their 
kings  and  pawns — with  traditional  shrewd- 
ness. 

Red  strategic  intentions  haven't  changed  mt 
«U 

Should  we  be  deceived? 

Of  course  not. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Russians  may  pro» 
pose  or  may  not  propose,  what  they  do  or 
may  not  do.  Soviet  long-range  intentions 
have  not  changed  one  iota. 

The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  its  litera- 
ture, is  still  determined  to  destroy  the  cap- 
italist Vtorld.  It  still  believes  that  "in- 
evitably," the  capitalist  world  will  decay 
from  within,  and  that,  together  with  pres- 
sure from  the  outside,  that  capitalism  is 
doomed  to  fall  before  communism. 

So,  I  aak  you.  my  friends,  for  a  sln^ 
fundamental  sign  that  Russia  has  altered 
her  long-range  revolutionary  purposes. 

I  ask  you  for  a  single  sign  that  the  Soviets, 
by  action,  have  altered  their  overall  strategy 
to  conquer  country  after  country,  piecemeal. 

Laos  invasion  believed  peace  ot>ertwrea 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  fully  ez« 
posed  itself,  when  at  the  very  time  it  re- 
turned to  us  the  pitiful  handful  of  sick  and 
wounded  GIs  in  Korea,  Soviet  and  Chinese 
communism  were  directing  the  skiUed  in* 
vasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos. 

Remember,  that  Invasion  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  factors  on  the  entire  world 
scene.  It  threatens  all  of  southeast  Asia; 
It  endangers  the  rice  bowl  of  Thailand;  it 
threatens  Burma  with  all  Its  strategic  Im- 
portance; and  It  endangers  what  Is  perhaps. 
In  the  Soviet  eyes,  the  ultimate  jewel  which 
It  would  like  to  rob— and  that  Is  India. 

Note  this  fact  and  note  It  weU — If  South- 
east Asia,  with  all  Its  mlUlons,  with  aU  lU 
mineral  riches,  Is  lost,  the  entire  Western 
world  may  be  dealt  a  blow  from  which  It 
may  be  almost  Impossible  to  recover. 

Nlcolal  Lenin  warned  that  the  path  to 
the  destruction  of  the  West  would  lead 
through  the  East.  His  prediction  may  come 
to  pass  unless,  we,  our  Allies  and  the  so- 
called  neutralist  bloc  of  southeast  Asia 
wake  up. 

Southeast  Asiatic  neutralism  is  suicidal 

The  hour  is  late. 

The  danger  is  unparalleled. 

And  what  Ls  worst  of  all,  the  very  lands 
which  are  most  endangered,  have  often  dona 
the  least  about  it.  They  seem  more  con- 
cerned with  criticizing  England  and 
France — the  colonial  powers,  and  crlltcizing 
the  United  States,  than  criticizing  the  brutal 
aggressors  of  Peiplng. 

This  may  be  psychologically  satisfying  to 
certain  anti-lmperlallst,  antlcolonlal  south- 
east Asians,  but  It  spells  one  thing — suicide. 

No,  let  us  never  again  underestimate  the 
Red  government  of  Peiplng  In  Its  capacity 
for  destruction. 

Red  China  with  its  vast  reservoir  of  450 
million  people  possesses  almost  Infinite  po- 
tentiality for  evil,  for  aggression;   becauss 
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•he  so  lightly  regards  htunan  life,  and  be- 
caiise  her  leaders  seem  so  little  concerned 
with  the  danger  of  world  war  m. 

Neutrality  In  the  face  of  Red  Chinese  ag- 
gression Is  like  being  neutral  toward  a  wild 
iMar  which  Is  devouring  your  friend  along- 
side you.  X 

There  must  be  one  answer — action,  pre- 
paredness for  self-defense  by  every  Asiatic 
people,  action  by  closed  alliance  with  the 
Western  powers. 

Korean  pecu:e  talk  may  be  phony 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  so-called  peace  of- 
fensive grinds  on.  Issuing  soothing  lullabies, 
particularly  about  the  possibility  of  a  Korean 
settlement. 

But  I  want  to  Issue  words  of  strongest  cau- 
tion about  all  this  talk  of  a  Korean  armis- 
tice. I  ask  you  to  bear  In  mind  one  fact  I — 
The  Soviet  Union,  by  means  of  the  Korean 
war,  has  pinned  down  a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  fighting  men  on  a  peninsula  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores. 

And  there  Is  very  grave  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  certain  military  quarters  that,  having 
put  us  Into  that  bear  trap,  the  Soviets  will 
now  permit  an  armistice  with  such  a  condi- 
tion at  security  as  to  permit  us  to  pull  most 
of  our  men  out  of  that  bear  trap  for  possi- 
ble defense  use  elsewhere. 

Prom  our  standpoint,  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  we 
should  try  to  disengage  American  forces. 

We  must  try  to  have  South  Korean  forces 
take  over,  backed  up  by  the  United  States 
air  power  and  technicians.  If  an  armistice  Is 
arranged. 

But,  let  us  not  look  at  this  problem  strict- 
ly from  America's  standpoint.  Let  us  see 
the  problem  through  the  crafty  eyes  of  the 
Kremlin's  conspirators. 

Soviet  espionage  continues  endlessly 
And  speaking  of  that  global  conspiracy,  I 
want  In  particular  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  problem  of  endless  Soviet  espionage.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  Nation 
has  not  seen  the  last  of  alarming  spy  cases 
like  the  Rosenberg,  Klaus  P>uchs,  Judith 
Coplon,  and  other  shockers.  As  fast  as 
Soviet  agents  are  uncovered,  they  are  re- 
placed, and  the  Soviet  spy  apparatus  re- 
doubles Its  efforts. 

Subcommittee  print  on  spy  law  loopholes 

Recognizing  this  problem,  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
moved  that  there  be  established  a  special 
subcommittee  on  security  affairs.  As  it  was 
set  up.  the  purpose  of  that  subcommittee  Is 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  problem  of 
worldwide  Soviet  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversion. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  subcommittee's 
work  will  be  the  publication  at  the  end  of 
this  week  of  a  special  study  which  will  dem- 
onstrate loopholes  In  America's  own  security 
laws. 

It  will  demonstrate  that  our  legal  de- 
fenses are  so  full  of  holes  as  to  resemble 
Swiss  cheese.  But,  unlike  Wisconsin  Swiss 
cheese,  which  is  dellcloxis  and  palatable, 
these  legal  Swiss  cheese  holes  spell  poison  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

Spies,  sabotetu-s,  and  traitors  can  today 
make  a  mockery  of  our  present  inadequate 
laws.  And  so,  it  Is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress 
to  straighten  out  that  situation.  Moreover, 
It  Is  up  to  you  at  the  grassroots  of  America  to 
Vffge  yoiu-  Congress  to  place  America  on  its 
guard,  to  tighten  up  its  laws. 

In  that  way,  you  will  demonstrate  that 
you  have  rejected  the  myth  of  a  change  In 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.'s  long-range  intentions. 

You  will  demonstrate  that  you  recognize 
that  there  have  been  peace  offensives  in  the 
past,  and  that  every  single  one  of  them  has 
sooner  or  later  been  followed  by  periods  of 
the  most  violent  open  antagonism. 

Now,  let  us  move  on  to  the  second  myth— 
the  myth  of  a  coming  United  States  depres- 
sion. 


Depression  talk  is  unlusti/led 

We've  got  to  get  rid  of  the  phony  idea  that, 
as  the  defense  spending  may  ease  some- 
what, we  are  going  to  plunge  Into  an  eco- 
nomic tailspin. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  has,  I 
believe,  effectively  debunked  that  concept. 
He  has  stated  that  our  economy  is  strong 
and  sound  and  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
soever to  fear  a  depression. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  now  going  through  a  pe- 
riod of  adjustment.  I  need  not  tell  you  in 
detail  that  production  of  certain  civilian 
goods — in  both  heavy  and  light  industries — 
has  been  so  enormous  that  vast  inventories 
have  been  built  up.  As  a  result,  it  is  a  fact 
that  competitive  pressure  has  mounted. 

Since  your  hosiery  Industry  Is  so  highly 
competitive  in  its  own  right,  you  know  bet- 
ter than  I  that,  as  competition  mounts,  in- 
evitably individual  companies  may  expe- 
rience dlfBcultles,  depending  on  how  well 
they  keep  pace  with  the  Industry.  Marginal 
companies,  In  particular,  will  feel  the  pinch. 

But  every  company,  especially  in  a  period 
like  this,  will  have  to  look  to  its  mettle.  It 
must  shave  its  costs.  It  must  increase  its 
productivity.  It  must  bring  in  constantly 
new  machinery.  It  must  Improve  its  adver- 
tising. Its  merchandising,  iU  packaging.  Its 
distribution,  if  It  la  successfully  to  meet 
competition. 

Hard  money  means  less  Government  control 
As  this  is  done,  the  overall  economic  pic- 
ture in  our  economy  is  fast  changing. 
Money  is  getting  "harder,"  so  to  speak.  The 
Treasxiry  raised  the  interest  rate— to  3V4 
percent  on  Its  long-term  30-year  bond  issue. 
As  a  result.  Interest  fates  are  rising  through- 
out our  economy. 

As  money  comes  to  command  a  higher 
Interest  rate,  it  increases  its  value.  Borrow- 
ing becomes  more  costly.  The  tightening  of 
the  money  supply  provides  the  long  hoped 
for  deflationary  effect. 

Thus  the  Elsenhower  administration  Is 
hopeful  that  by  means  of  a  sound  money 
system  we  can  make  completely  unnecessary 
the  type  of  fiscal  controls  which  have  for 
so  many  years  saddled  our  economy.  With 
sound  American  dollars,  with  inflation  In 
check,  there  will  be  lees  need  for  Government 
to  try  to  control  private  business  and  private 
prices. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  the  world,  the  same 
deflationary  process  is  In  effect.  Numerous 
governments  have  devalued  their  currencies, 
in  order  to  provide  a  better  basis  for  com- 
petition with  foreign  lands.  This  is  not  a 
process  to  be  feared,  so  long  as  deflation  is 
not  done  with  such  speed  or  to  such  an 
extreme  degree  as  to  cause  too  great  dislo- 
cation. 

But  let  us  not  become  fearful  as  minor 
dislocations  occur  here  at  home. 

Let  us  allow  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
work  this  problem  out.  In  its  own  way,  with 
Government  encouragement,  but  not  with 
Government  regimentation. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  old  concept  that 
"we  have  got  to  run  to  Uncle  Sam  in  Wash- 
ington" every  time  some  company  somewhere 
has  some  dUBculties. 

I  don't  mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
doesn't  have  a  resi>onsiblllty  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  system.  Of  course  It  has. 
Of  course  It  must  do  for  our  economy  what 
the  economy  may  not  be  able  to  do  for  Itself. 
But  let  us  give  the  economy  a  fair  chance. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  want  a  sound  American 
dollar.  A  53-cent  dollar  is  an  unfair  dollar. 
It  is  unfair  to  every  one  of  you  businessmen 
who  have  put  away  savings  In  the  bank  for 
yo\ur  later  years,  or  who  have  bought  annui- 
ties or  life  Insurance.  A  53-cent  dollar  is 
unfair  to  all  the  retired  people,  the  white- 
collar  people  working  on  fixed  incomes.  It 
Is  unfair  to  Government  workers. 

A  sound  American  dollar,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  fair  to  the  world.  Every  single 
currency  in  every  single  country  of  the  world 


la  affected  by  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  the  American  dollar. 

Panic  about  a  depression  can  harm  us 

The  dollar  will  be  sound  if  we  keep  It 
sound — if  we  keep  our  heads  and  don't  be- 
come hysterical  If  we  hit  a  few  bumps  in 
the  road. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  for  our  free  enter- 
prise system  than  If  we  were  suddenly  to 
become  panicky  about  the  results  of  a  de- 
cline of  Government  spending.  There  must 
be  such  a  decline.  If  the  dollar's  value  is  to 
be  preserved.  But  a  decline  in  spending 
definitely  does  not  mean  depression  or  re- 
cession or  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  best  answer  to  rumors  of  a  depression 
Is  faith  In  the  endurabllity  of  American  pros- 
perity. Tou  will  remember  that  faith  was 
defined  in  Holy  Writ  as  "The  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen." 

We  have  faith  In  an  America  of  tomorrow 
of  infinitely  greater  riches.  We  have  faith 
that,  even  the  high  living  standards  which 
we  have  established  thus  far  will  be  sur- 
passed many  fold.  We  look  forward  to  an 
Increased  population,  to  mcH'e  cars,  more 
washing  machines,  more  private  airplanes. 
We  see  in  our  mind's  eye  new  cities,  new 
suburbs,  new  frontiers.  All  this  Is  the  shape 
of  things  to  come. 

Ours  is  a  dynamic  system  which  can  move 
ever  forward.  But  it  can  only  do  so  If  we 
have  faith  In  it. 

You  men  had  faith  when  you  built  your 
companies,  added  factories,  bought  machines, 
hired  more  workers,  developed  new  fash- 
ions. That  is  the  sort  of  faith  we  need  to- 
day— not  a  blind  faith,  but  an  abiding,  un- 
dersUndlng,  well-based  faith. 

Fear  of  a  depression  must  go  out  the  win- 
dow or  else  we  will  find  as  Job  did  "that 
which  I  have  feared  has  come  upon  me."  A 
frightened  mind  tends  to  create  the  very 
condition  it  fears.  Let's  not  allow  that  to 
happen  to  us.  Let's  banish  the  false  con- 
cept of  depression. 

Europe's  saltHition   lies  vith   itself 

And,  so,  we  turn  now  to  the  third  myth 
of  our  times.  I  refer  to  the  myth,  which  la 
held  in  so  many  European  circles,  that  Eu- 
rope's economic  salvation  lies  almost  fx- 
cluslvely  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  of  course,  the  size  of  America's  fu- 
ture military  aid  is  a  crucial  factor  to  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide ETurope  sizable  offshore  procurement 
contracts  and  with  the  necessary  sinews  with 
which  to  defend  Itself  and  to  maintain 
strong  economies. 

But,  what  I  object  to  is  an  apparent  over- 
dependence  on  the  American  Government 
and.  yes.  an  overreliance  on  the  American 
market  as  a  cure-all  for  Europe's  economic 
problems,  her  chronic  trade  deficits. 

The  American  market  Is,  to  be  sure,  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  The  American  market 
can  stand  and  can  welcome  a  great  many 
more  Imports. 

America,  as  the  largest  creditor  nation  cf 
the  world,  cannot  expect  to  sell  to  the  world 
without  buying  more  from  the  world. 

But  it  is  only  common  sense  self-preserva- 
tion that  any  one  nation  should  regard  its 
own  market,  I  repeat — its  own  market — as 
reserved  primarily  for  its  own  producers.  No 
other  country  of  the  world  falls  to  recognize 
that  principle.  And  we  should  recognize  It 
also. 

Of  course,  we  must  help  to  expand  world 
trade. 

Free  trade  involves  dangers  to  United  States 
But  expansion  of  trade  will  not  and  mtist 
not  mean  free  trade.  The  respective  labor 
costs  here  and  abroad  are  too  far  separated 
to  permit  all  tariff  barriers  to  be  sabotaged 
and  cheaply  produced  goods  to  be  dumped 
in,  without  any  thought  of  the  consequence 
on  domestic  Industry,  workers,  and  farmers. 
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Now.  this  Is  not  an  argument  for  turning 
backward  with  economic  Chinese  walls — 
with  absurdly  high  barriers.  But  It  is  an 
argument  against  scrapping  necessary  pro- 
tections, which  process  could  endanger  our 
own  economic  future. 

I  believe  in  real  reciprocity — In  a  real  two- 
way  street  of  trade  and  ethical  conduct.  I 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  proposed  cut- 
ting down  of  oil  Imports  from  a  fine  friend, 
a  real  good  neighbor,  like  Venezuela,  as  pro- 
posed under  the  present  Dick  Simpson  bill 
in  the  House,  Is  a  dubious  act  and  one  with 
very  disturbing  possible  consequences  to 
pan-American  relations. 

But  let's  proceed  carefully  and  not  go  to 
the  extreme  of  assuming  that  all  other  coun- 
tries have  really  reciprocated  o\ir  efforts  In 
trade  practices.  A  look  at  their  import 
quotas,  their  strict  Import  licenses,  and  other 
devices  they've  utilized,  belles  that  notion. 
Europe's  green  pastures  are  at  home 

Now,  to  be  sure,  we  must  simplify  the 
present  chaotic  and  archaic  customs  regula- 
tions— thousands  upon  thousands  of  intri- 
cate rules — which  often  make  trading  a 
nightmare. 

But.  let  Europe  not  kid  Itself  Into  think- 
ing that  it  is  Uncle  Sam  who  must  do  all 
the  changing,  all  the  sacrificing,  rather  than 
Evirope.  Or  that  Europe's  problems  can  only 
be  solved  by  looking  to  the  green  pastures 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  pastures  are 
Just  as  green  on  its  own  side,  if  Europe 
chooses  to  make  them  so,  if  it  chooses  to 
smash  down  the  ciutoms  barriers  which  have 
prevented  it  from  developing  its  own  300- 
milllon-man  market  with  infinitely  greater 
potentialities  than  at  present. 

Let  Europe  move  forward  along  the  inspir- 
ing lines  of  the  Schumann  plan,  with  its 
magnificent  integration  of  the  European  Iron, 
coal,  and  steel  community. 

Cartels  hamstring  progress 
Let  it  extend  that  economic  Integration 
to  other  fields  of  Industry.  Moreover,  let 
Europe  straighten  out  its  economic  thinking 
regarding  the  freedom  of  economies  of  In- 
dividual countries. 
Let  us  state  further  facts  candidly. 
European  businessmen  have  never  grasped 
the  American  concept  of  plowing  back  svir- 
plus  earnings  into  buslneMs — into  better 
wages — in  order  to  achieve  greater  produc- 
tivity; In  order  to  give  laboring  men  sulB- 
clent  purchasing  power  so  that,  as  Henry 
Ford  taught  us,  the  workers  themselves  could 
buy  the  very  products  which  they  were  jwo- 
duclng. 

Yes;  it  Is  small  wonder,  too.  that  there  has 
been  such  bitterness  between  labor  and  man- 
agement In  Europe.  About  the  only  thing 
that  they  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  is  con- 
tinuation of  monopolistic  restrictions. 

Labor  In  Europe  has  traditionally  been  aa 
apathetic  about  cartels  as  has  business. 

But  monopoly  hurts  them  both.  Monopoly 
and  horse-and-tuggy-tem  are  thus  bigger 
problems  to  Europe  than  are  United  States 
trade  barriers — which  we  have  lowered  and 
lowered  and  lowered  again,  now  permitting 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  items  to  come 
in,  absolutely  duty  free. 

H^very  European  nation  must  clean  out  Its 
mental  cobwebs  on  monopoly  versus  free 
enterprise.  A  rut-bound  Europe  is  today  still 
riddled  by  cartels  and  monopolies.  European 
businessmen  still  do  not  traditionally  think 
In  terms  of  compietltion.  They  think  in 
terms  of  monopolistic  agreement  among 
themselves  on  markeU,  prices,  research, 
producu.  They  limit  production  instead  of 
expanding  it.  freeze  costs  instead  of  slashing 
costs.  Ttxey  use  horse-and-buggy  manufac- 
turing and  distribution,  and  then  complain 
about  not  being  able  to  pay  their  own  way. 
It  is  small  wonder. 

Let  them  modernize  and  decartellze.  Inte- 
grate and  unify  Europe  itself.  If  they  want 
to  solve  the  dilemma. 


And,  returning  briefly  to  our  own  tariff 
position,  let  me  say  this: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  of  the  start  of  this 
year,  in  terms  of  paragraphs  in  the  overall 
tariff  law,  some  315  such  paragraphs  provide 
for  abeolute  freedom  from  dtrties,  whereas 
some  528  provide  a  measure  of  tariff  duties. 

By  any  possible  standard,  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  high-tariff  country.  A  look  at  sta- 
tistics shows  that  the  ratio  of  United  States 
tariff  duties  to  the  total  volume  of  all  im- 
ports by  the  United  States  Is  less  than  S 
percent,  whereas  in  Italy  it  Is  8  percent.  In 
Prance  the  ratio  of  duties  Is  over  10  percent, 
and  In  the  United  Kingdom  It  is  26  percent. 

Let  not  the  United  States,  therefore,  be 
unfairly  criticized  on  the  tariff  problem.  And 
let  Europe  look  to  Its  great  potential  market 
at  home.  Of  course,  she  needs  United  States 
dollars,  as  such,  but  her  most  accessible 
market  is  in  her  own  backyard. 

Conclusion 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  have  reviewed  what 
I  consider  to  be  three  myths  of  our  times. 

I  believe  that  they  are  Indeed  myths,  and 
that  If  we  are  to  achieve  progress  we  must 
reject  the  myths  and  substitute  right  think- 
ing for  them. 

Every  action  proceeds  from  an  Idea — a 
right  idea  or  a  wrong  Idea.  Knute  Rockne, 
the  great  football  coach,  once  said,  "The  Idea 
U  the  thing,"  the  Idea  Is  what  counts. 

So,  It  is  up  to  xis  to  Inventory  our  Ideas, 
as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation,  and  see  that 
they  are  good,  wholesome,  effective  Ideas  and 
that  they  actually  square  with  reality. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  clean  out  our  own  mental 
cobwebs,  our  obsolete  notions. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  should 
sacrifice  great  landmark  Ideas  of  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  landmarks  of 
America — like  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— ^heritage — must  forever  provide  the 
basic  framework  for  our  thinking. 

But  we  are  a  young,  dynamic,  flexible  peo- 
ple; and  a  part  of  our  genius  Is  our  ability 
to  adapt  to  changing  times.  Nothing  Is 
Impossible  for  us,  because  we  have  not  strait- 
jacketed  our  minds  the  way  some  of  the 
older  lands  have. 

So,  let  tu  keep  our  thinking  fresh  and  clear, 
that  we  may  be  adequate  to  the  challenge  of 
this  momentous  hour  In  man's  history. 


Ad&ttt  Delivered  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Tack, 
of  Yirrmu,  Before  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntcnfU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  address 
made  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Tuck,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday,  April  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
ADDWES8  or  How.  Wm.  M.  Tvck,  Rkpsxsknta- 

TIVB,   PXTTH   ViBOrKIA   DISTRICT  AHD  FOKMES 

OovzsifOK  or  VncnoA,  BxrosE  thx  Cram- 

BKB    or    COMMXCSZ    CHT    TBS    UlfTnED    StATXS, 

HoTSL  Statijk,  Washington,  d.  C,  Apul 
28,  1953 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  clear,  concise  state- 
ment.   It  says:  "The  powers  not  del^ated 


to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohlbfted  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

In  the  face  of  this  unequivocal  language 
In  the  basic  law  of  the  land,  this  Nation 
has  witnessed  over  a  period  of  years  an  al- 
most complete  reversal  of  the  principle  of 
delegated  powers  and  has  seen  rise  In  Its 
stead  the  Frankenstein  shape  of  a  bureau- 
cratic central  government.  Insatiably  lust- 
ing for  more  and  more  power.  Indlvldvial 
rights.  States  rights  and  constitutional 
principles  have  all  been  trampled  In  the 
dust  by  the  hordes  who  have  descended  on 
Washington.  We  hope  this  invasion  now 
has  been  arrested. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  I  am  constrained  to  beUeve 
that  this  statement  alone  is  sufficient  to 
Identify  to  many  Americans  my  philosophy 
of  government  and  to  establish  my  respect 
for  the  wise  division  of  powers  and  consti- 
tutional precepts  agreed  upon  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  republic.  But,  recognizing 
that  even  the  cradle  of  democracy,  so  long 
exposed  to  the  noxious  fumes  creeping  across 
Its  borders  from  external  cauldrons,  may 
not  wholly  have  e8caj>ed  contamination,  I 
will  be  more  specific. 

The  Virginians  with  whom  I  claim  political 
kinship — and  I  am  proud  to  say  they  Include 
most  of  our  citizens — subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  government  cannot  produce  happiness 
and  contentment.  They  believe  that  the 
fundamental  obligation  and  responsibility  of 
government  is  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and  that  individual  members  of  so- 
ciety should  have  the  fullest  possible  rein 
in  shaping  their  own  destinies.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  structure  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment built  upon  the  twin  cornerstones  of 
States  and  local  self-rule. 

If  there  should  be  need  for  further  dora- 
mentatlon  of  our  beliefs  In  Virginia,  I  re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  public  life  of  America  today,  that 
distinguished  and  courageous  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Harrt  Flood 
Btkd.  I  consider  It  not  only  timely,  but 
wholly  accurate,  to  refer  to  him  as  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  our  beliefs,  because  he 
was  returned  to  office  last  year  with  the 
largest  vote  in  all  the  20  years  he  has  served 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  labor-management  relations  discus- 
sion today  la  particularly  interesting  to  me. 
As  Governor  of  Virginia.  I  had  some  experi- 
ence with  problems  in  this  field  and  If  I  can 
make  any  worthwhile  conirlbutlon  to  thia 
program  it  perhaps  can  best  be  approached 
by  a  brief  review  of  some  of  those  experiences 
between  early  1946  and  December  1949. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  these  refer- 
ences because  they  directly  bear  upon  and 
forcefully  Illustrate  the  powers  of  the  people 
of  a  determined  State  to  protect  and  promote 
public  safety. 

At  the  very  outset  of  my  administration 
as  Governor,  a  strike  of  operating  personnel 
Interrupted  ferry  service  which  constituted 
an  important  link  in  our  highway  transpor- 
tation system  across  the  waters  of  Hampton 
Roads.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
promptly  responded  to  my  request  for  legis- 
lation authorizing  State  seizure  and  opera- 
tion of  these  ferries.  Service  immediately 
was  restored,  and  there  has  been  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  Interruption. 

Another  vital  question  arose  early  In  my 
administration  dealing  with  the  denuind  of 
certain  lalXM*  unions  to  bargain  and  negoti- 
ate contracts  on  behalf  of  public  employees. 
The  whole  theory  of  such  a  proposition  was 
repugnant  to  me.  as  it  was  to  all  our  officials 
who  had  taken  the  care  to  analyze  the  re- 
sults of  entering  Into  a  contract  between 
unionized  employees  of  an  agency  of  a  State, 
city,  or  county  government.  It  posed  the 
posslbUlty.  If  not  the  threat,  of  a  strike 
against  government.  It  was  a  threat  to  State 
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sovereignty.  I  requested  the  general  assem- 
bly to  declare  tbat  any  employee  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  a  political  subdivision 
who  in  concert  with  two  or  more  other  em« 
ployees  strikes  or  wilfully  refuses  to  perform 
his  duties  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  or 
suspending  a  governmental  function  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  terminated  his  employ- 
ment and  shall  be  Ineligible  for  reemploy- 
ment in  any  capacity  by  the  Commonwealth 
or  a  political  subdlvison  for  a  period  of  12 
months.  The  general  assembly  again  hon- 
ored my  request  and  this  movement,  initi- 
ated by  organisers  alien  to  Virginia,  promptly 
subsided. 

Virginia  was  threatened  with  a  major  cri- 
sis in  the  spring  of  1046  when  employees 
of  the  Virginia  Electric  ft  Power  Co.  pro- 
posed to  strike  and  leave  two-thirds  of  our 
cltlMXU  in  darkness,  our  hospitals  without 
light  or  power,  many  of  our  homes  and  our 
■ohools  without  heat  or  water,  and  unnum> 
b«rtd  plants  and  factories  without  the  means 
of  conducting  their  operations.  Buoh  an  at< 
taok  on  the  public  safety,  health,  and  wel* 
fare  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  orderly 
prooessea  of  government  and  cannot  be  coun- 
tenanced, it  was  apparent  if  ever  there 
WM  an  emergency  demanding  decisive  action 
by  the  Bxecutlve  In  the  Interest  of  the  prime 
purpose  of  government,  that  moment  had 
arrived.  The  Virginia  Bectrto  *  Power  Co. 
and  Its  employees  were  informed  that  If  the 
strike  developed,  they  all  would  be  drafted 
into  the  unorganlMd  Virginia  Militia  and  be 
required  to  perform  for  the  State  the  func< 
tlons  they  normally  performed  as  offlcen 
and  employed  of  the  company.  There  wu 
no  strike.  , 

Thla  early  experience  prompted  the  recom- 
mendation to  an  extra  saasion  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1947  of  what  became 
known  as  the  Virginia  Public  Utilities  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Zn  brief,  this  act  declared 
the  Interruption  of  light,  powAr,  heat,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  water  serv- 
ices a  threat  to  the  safety,  health,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  authorized 
the  Governor  to  seiie  and  operate  such  prop- 
erties in  event  of  Interruption  by  reason  of 
strike  or  lockout.  This  law,  with  slight  mod- 
ifications. Is  still  In  effect.  Under  its  ternos 
there  has  been  no  Interruption  of  service 
of  any  major  public  utility  in  Virginia  In 
more  than  0  years.  Tet.  the  State  has  found 
it  necessary  to  exercise  Its  power  of  selfure 
only  0  times  In  the  leo  or  more  cm«s  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

The  same  special  session  of  the  general 
MMmbly  accepted  my  recommendation  for 
the  enactment  of  a  "rlght-to-work"  law, 
which  now  is  on  the  statute  books,  in  slmt- 
l«r  form,  of  at  least  la  other  States.  Thla 
act  declares  It  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
of  Vtrf  Inla  to  make  membership  or  nonmem- 
berthlp  In  a  labor  union  or  any  other  organl- 
Mtion  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  work.  This  act  recently  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  itf  the  United  States, 
as  have  been  similar  acts  of  other  States.  I 
shall  return  to  this  a  moment  later  in  re- 
lation to  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  one  final  reference  to  experiences  dur- 
ing my  term  as  Oovernor,  X  want  to  men- 
tion the  repetitious  strlkee  in  the  union  coal 
flelda  of  Virginia.  The  bargaining  negotia- 
tions in  this  field  were  industrywide,  con- 
ducted beyond  the  confines  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Mtlons  of  the  mine  workers  were  dic- 
tated from  afar.  We  had  no  means  at  our 
command  under  exlitlng  Federal  laws  and 
policies  to  deal  directly  with  the  labor- 
management  negotlatloni  but  we  were  still 
reaolted  to  protect  the  people  of  Virginia 
against  cold,  suffering,  and  distress.  We 
provided  police  protection  for  the  mine  work- 
ere  and  operetora  who  were  mindful  of  the 
public  need  and  were  willing  to  work.  Zn 
Addition,  by  executive  order,  a  State  fuel 
commHeion  waa  eatabUahed  to  mine  coal. 


Contracts  were  entered  into  with  several  oper- 
ators to  produce  fuel  emergency  needs.  Vir- 
ginia did  not  then  and  has  not  since  suf- 
fered from  any  United  Mine  Workers  coal 
strike,  nor  have  we  since  1946  suffered  one 
moment's  interruption  of  service  of  any  es- 
sential Virginia  utility.  At  the  same  time, 
the  public-utility  employees  in  Virginia  have 
not  been  deprived  of  a  single  day's  pay  be- 
cause of  a  strike  or  work  stoppage. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  add  that  our  labor- 
management  relations  in  Virginia  are  out- 
standing. I  cite  the  record  for  the  city  of 
Richmond,  which  is  one  of  the  primary 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  South,  and  the 
greatest  industrial  center  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Richmond's  postwar  record  In  labor 
relations  surpassee  that  of  1937-40.  The  aver- 
age work  stoppages  there  per  year  from  1947 
to  19S1  were  6,  with  an  average  of  only  764 
workers  Involved  per  year. 

Our  labor  relations  record  In  Virginia  Is 
outsunding.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  both  man- 
agement and  labor  that  they  can  examine 
both  sidef  of  the  picture  and  enjoy  such  cor- 
diality In  their  negotiations.  Both  know 
that  they  can  look  to  the  Commonwealth  for 
fair  treatment  and  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  Virginia  has  an  average  hourly 
earning  as  high  as  any  State  in  the  Sou<h, 
being  equaled  only  by  Alabama  and  Ten- 
neasee. 

Z  have  dwelled  at  this  length  on  exper- 
ience In  Virginia  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  suooses  need  be  an  Isolated  example, 
if  the  Statee  retrieve  their  usurped  powers 
and  are  left  to  deal,  as  is  their  right,  with 
such  labor-management  problems  as  may 
arise  within  their  borders. 

The  present  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  no 
greater  fault,  In  my  Judgment,  than  the  pro- 
vUion  giving  the  union  ahop  the  olosk  of 
legality.  This  provision  strikes  at  a  basic 
and  unalienable  right,  the  right  of  every 
man  to  work  and  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Whether  it  is  a  union  shop,  or  a 
closed  shop,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  late  Justice  Brandeis,  "The 
objections,  and  the  idea  of  the  closed  shop 
are  so  antagonistic  to  the  American  spirit, 
that  the  insistence  upon  it  has  t>een  a  ser- 
ious threat  to  union  progress." 

even  an  author  of  the  present  law  ad- 
miu  that  "the  cloeed  shop  and  to  some 
extent  the  union  shop  as  provided  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  violates  a  Ood-gtven  right 
to  work." 

Furthermore,  under  the  delegation  of  pow- 
ers and  the  Bill  of  Rlghta,  Z  find  no  word, 
phrase  or  clause  in  the  whole  Constitution, 
that  gives  the  Federal  Government  the  au- 
thority to  force  this  heinous  violation  of  the 
rlghU  of  the  Individual  upon  the  free  people 
of  America. 

Z  am  aware  that  In  certain  fields  It  la 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  and  exercise  limited  powers  with  refer- 
ence to  labor-management  relations.  These 
Include  certain  areas  of  transportation,  such 
as  the  railroads  and  waterborne  oommerco. 
Z  am  Just  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  States, 
historically,  constitutionally,  and  physically, 
have  every  right  to  be  unhampered  in  the 
regulation  of  such  matters  that  come  prop- 
erly within  their  jurUdiotlon, 

Z  concur  In  the  staUment  Ur.  Hartley 
made  in  which  he  said,  "Z  look  ahead  to  a 
time  when  It  will  be  possible  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  labor-management 
picture." 

Some  of  the  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  are  steps  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. Z  personally  favor  ths  Isast  poaatble 
Federal  legislation  dealing  with  the  aubject, 
lUoognlalng  the  ooraplexltiea  arlaing  from 
many  years  of  Federal  interyentlon  and,  may 
Z  say,  dictation,  Z  strongly  favor  return  im- 
mediately of  as  many,  functions  to  the  BUtea 
as  possible  with  th4  view  of  the  SUte  gov- 
ernments ultimately  assuming  the  basic  re- 
sponslbUity  for  Xh—  mature. 


There  is  a  great  mass  of  legislation  dealing 
with  so-called  social  problems  on  the  Federal 
statute  books  which,  with  equal  propriety, 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  States. 

I  cannot  agree  either  with  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  those  who  sit  In  Judicial 
positions  who  argue  that  the  national  leg- 
lature  has  done  so  or  can  preempt  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations.  It  is  ob- 
vious tbat  the  authors  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  rightfully  Intended  the  act  to  augment 
and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  States,  not 
to  negate  and  supersede  these  State  actions. 
The  pending  proposals  designed  to  remove 
any  question  of  the  power  of  the  States  to 
regulate  strikes  and  picketing  should  be  en- 
acted. The  States  have  the  ability  and  the 
right  to  handle  thess  matters.  Of  all  the 
amendments  suggested  to  this  Congress, 
there  is  none  which  would  do  more  to  bring 
the  problems  of  labor-mansgement  relations 
Into  better  perspective  or  go  further  toward 
eliminating  abuses. 

Amendments  to  eliminate  Industrywide 
bargaining  also  are  necessary  to  ths  proper 
functioning  of  our  economic  system  and  the 
protection  of  the  national  security.  Enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  would  havs  the 
added  effect  of  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  Sutes  In  discharging  their  obligattona 
and  would  break  up  the  greatest  and  po- 
tentially most  dangerous  monopoly  this 
country  ever  has  encountered. 

Z  shall  not  endeavor  to  document,  letter 
by  letter,  the  specific  Items  that  Z  deem 
desirable  and  necessary  to  promote  the  best 
Interesu  of  both  labor  and  management.  Z 
should  like  to  emphasise,  however,  that  the 
subjecu  Z  have  mentioned  and  whatever 
proposals  Z  shall  espouse  In  the  Congress 
will  be  advocated  not  from  the  viewpoint 
of  penalising  any  group  or  aegment  of  our 
cltlsenshlp.  Z  shall  be  motivated  solely  by 
what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  best  InUreet 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Z  do  not 
oppose  collective  bargaining:  nor  am  I  inimi- 
cal to  the  rights  and  privllsges  of  the  work- 
ing man.  All  my  sympathies  are  in  his 
direction:  throughout  my  life  my  cloeest  as- 
sociations have  been  with  him.  I  am  for  the 
laboring  man,  as  well  as  ths  white  collar 
man,  and  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor,  and 
the  bxutnessman;  I  am  for  protecting  the 
rlghu  of  every  Individual  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation,  and  a 
revision  of  many  of  our  labor-management 
pollciee  is  eaeentlal  to  the  achievement  of 
that  protection. 

The  hUtory  of  the  world  Is  filled  with 
proof  that  no  government  can  long  endure 
which  disregards  the  freedom  and  the  righu 
of  the  Individual.  Strict  adherence  to  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  Is  the  surest  means  of  eon* 
veying  to  our  children  and  succeeding  gen- 
eraUons  the  blessings  we  have  enjoyed  as 
oltlaens  In  a  free  America. 

With  the  leadership  and  encouragement 
to  which  the  people  are  entitled,  we  must 
drive  from  the  structure  of  our  national  Ufa, 
whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  or  In  others,  any  lingering 
termites  of  selfish  interest  and  un-Amerl- 
canlsm.  Restoration  of  the  SUtes  to  their 
proper  role  In  thU  undertaking  will  speed 
the  attainment  of  the  common  goal, 

Ut  us  never  forget  that  all  power  reets 
with  the  States  except  such  as  has  been 
expressly  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  SUtes.  that  the  enforoement  of 
law  within  the  boundaries  of  each  StaU  Is 
the  paramount  function  of  the  State,  and 
can  never  rightfully  be  restrained.  If  the 
law  enforoement  agenolea  of  the  SUU  are 
required  to  sUnd  Idly  by  and  witneea  vio- 
lence In  some  strike-bound  plant,  powerleea 
to  act,  because  the  Federal  Government  has 
preempted  the  field,  then  our  BUtee,  al- 
though the  cornerstones  of  democracy,  will 
have  become  merely  the  hoUow  aheUe  of  a 
tost  llbert|. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASHINOTOH 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi^sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccxo  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  tldelands  oil,  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  under  date  oX  April 
28.  1063. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Senator  David  A.  Rees.  St.  Louis.  Democrat, 
Introduced  a  reeolutlon  in  the  Miseouri  Sen- 
ate—IClssourl  opposing  the  Holland  offshore 
oil  bill  and  favoring  the  Hill  amendment. 
The  Hess  resolution  says: 

"It  is  obvious  that  these  vast  natural  re- 
sources belong  to  all  the  peopU  and  not 
wholly  to  thoee  resldenU  in  SUtes  bordering 
tbe  sea." 

zr  the  resources  were  exhausted,  the  reeo- 
lutlon continues,  every  State  would  be  com- 
pelled to  contrlbuu  to  the  ooet  of  dlsoourag- 
ing  and  dsveloping  new  sources  of  supply. 

Fost-Dlspauh  today  applauds  this  reeolu- 
tlon in  an  editorial  entitled  "IClssouri's 
Chance  To  Speak  Up." 

Senator  Hess,  of  St.  Louis,  has  Introduced  a 
resolution  which  should  reoelve  the  proper 
attention  of  the  lllssourl  BenaU.  Zt  oppoeee 
the  legislation  pendltMi  in  the  United  Sutee 
■enaU  to  turn  over  the  Nation's  offshore  oil 
veeerves  to  the  3  states  of  California,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  The  people  of  the  United 
Statee  says  Hess'  resolution  "will  be  betur 
served  If  the  oil  reeerves  are  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  welfare  of  all 
citlaens." 

Zt  U  lau  and  the  United  SUtes  SenaU  may 
very  well  act  before  Missouri's  SenaU  can 
speak.  But  the  voice  of  thla  SUU  lawmak- 
ers utter  In  opposition  to  the  give  away  can- 
not but  have  a  good  effect.  Several  other 
States  havs  already  spoken  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

If  Missouri's  voice  makee  only  1  Senator 
at  Waahington  atop  and  reoonaider.  It  wilt  be 
well  worthwhile.  It  will,  furthermore,  stand 
as  a  warnlni  against  propuaed  further  raids 
on  the  public  domain.  Even  If  It  were  only 
for  the  record.  It  would  be  worth  doing. 

May  the  Heea  reeolutlon  quickly  beeome 
the  omoial  reeolutlon  of  Missouri's  Senata. 


Reliffioui  PeriMutioB  b  Polas^ 

SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EYEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

OrXLUNOIS 

ZN  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNZTD  STATES 

Monday.  April  17. 1951 

Mr.  DIRK8DI.  Mr.  President.  r«« 
oently  at  a  mast  mMtlm  in  Chloago  hald 
at  the  NorthwMt  Armory,  0«n.  Kaal- 
mien  Sosnkowtki  made  an  addrsM  at 
a  protest  rally  against  religious  pensou* 
tlon  In  Poland,  which  X  ask  unanimous 
eonssnt  to  have  prlntsd  In  ths  Appsndis 
Of  the  RicoRs, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 
Aumxas  bt  Gew.  KAmuiiKt  Soswkowski  at 

PaoTEST  Rallt  Aoaimst  Religious  Pbxsbcu- 

TioN  IN  Poland,  Held  on  Mabch  23.  1953, 

AT  NocTHwnx  AsMoay.  CmcAoo,  Iix. 

I  am  deeply  thriUed  as  I  look  upon  the 
thousands  gathered  here  from  all  corners 
of  Chicago  to  participate  in  this  rally.  I 
look  upon  you  and  I  know  that  our  hearts 
beat  at  this  moment  In  perfect  rhythm  and 
our  thoughU  Hy  In  unison  across  ocearu  to 
our  unhappy  motherland,  the  land  of  your 
fathers  and  forefathers.  Today,  In  faraway 
Poland.  afUr  liquidation  of  Independent  po- 
litical parties,  after  the  breaking  down  of 
the  Intelligentsia,  after  crushing  underfoot 
of  everything  that  U  of  the  past  and  tradi- 
tion, afur  enslavement  of  the  aru  and 
sciences,  after  conquering  economic  and  so- 
cial life,  now  comes  the  turn  to  storm  the 
clUdels  and  souls  of  ths  youth,  to  conquer 
the  soll-loving  peasanu  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  attack  the  last  and  strongest  re- 
doubts—the Catholic  Church. 

We  are  gathered  here  today,  tn  order  to 
declare  to  the  whole  free  world,  a  protest  In 
deepest  conviction  against  ths  terrible  per- 
eecutton  of  religion  and  the  church  in  Fo- 
land.  We  hold  hope  that  the  echos  of  to- 
day's manifestation  will  reach  our  old  coun- 
try. At  this  tims  when  our  brothers  and 
aiatera  In  Foland  are  holding  out  alone  In 
defenee  of  the  soul  of  the  nation,  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  here  la  the  largeet  community 
of  Follah  Americana  are  with  them  with 
heart  and  thought,  will  aurely  be  a  stimu- 
lus to  them  and  will  give  them  atrength  to 
reatst. 

The  history  of  the  Follsh  nation  from  the 
very  beginning  is  linked  with  ths  lire  and 
development  of  the  church  and  Catholicism. 
All  ths  Important  and  most  beautiful  mo- 
menu  lived  by  our  nation  were  linked  in 
some  kind  of  religious  thought  and  action. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  recount  in  a  short  speech 
the  countless  examples  of  how  the  Catholic 
church  In  Poland  and  the  Polish  nation 
fought  and  suffered  side  by  side  while  build- 
ing and  strengthening  national,  economic, 
and  spiritual  foundations  of  the  country. 

The  ofUn>repeated  phrase  "Poland  was 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom,"  takes  on  a 
new  and  deeper  meaning  today,  afUr  ao 
many  battles  of  the  Follsh  soldier  with 
modern  paganism  and  In  the  face  of  preeent 
religious  persecutions  In  Foland, 

Over  the  span  of  a  thousand  yeara  our 
history  U  entwined  with  religion  and  many 
were  the  battlee  fought  by  Poland  In  de- 
fense of  Ohrutianlty,  Centurlee  ago  the 
nower  of  FolUh  knighthood  fell  with  Frinoe 
Henry  the  Pious  at  Zagnica  In  stemming  the 
advance  on  Europe  of  the  Mongol  hordee, 

LaUr  In  history  came  the  beautiful  and 
Inspiring  unification  of  three  Catholic  coun- 
tries—Poland, Lithuania,  and  lluthenia, 
aealed  by  the  treaty  of  Korodle.  The  pre- 
amble of  that  historic  document  announced; 
"■very  true  act  of  Ood  U  based  on  brotherly 
and  Christian  love  and  therefore,  all  of  us, 
prompted  by  this  love,  desire  union  between 
our  nationa." 

And  then  later,  when  Burope  waa  threat- 
ened by  the  power  of  the  ereeoent.  Foland 
alone  for  nearly  aoo  yeara  fought  continuous 
battlee  In  defenae  of  the  church  and 
Ohriatian  clvlliaation.  The  might  of  the 
advancing  Turks  was  crushed  at  Vienna  by 
Polish  King  Jan  Sobieekt  in  less.  ThU  great 
victory  brought  no  gains  to  Foland  and  little 
or  no  thanks  and  praise  from  the  luropean 
nations.  But  this  ChrlstUn  deed  by  Foland 
will  live  on  in  our  history  as  a  shining 
esample  of  our  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  wesurn  clvlliaation. 

There  are  many  shining  lights  throughout 
Polish  history  bearing  namee  of  Illustrious 
ehurehmen;  In  fact,  too  many  to  mention 
iMia.   niey  stand  honored  beside  our  mili- 


tary heroes  as  saviours  of  our  Nation  in  times 
of  greatest  crises. 

History  repeaU  itself  peculiarly,  but  the 
prime  character  of  Russian  imperialism, 
whether  white  or  red.  always  remains  the 
same.  About  300  years  ago  the  Russian  ag- 
gressor through  its  Ambassador  to  Poland 
abducted  two  chxirch  leaders  from  the  Polish 
diet  in  session,  the  senators  and  patriots. 
Bishops  Soltyk  and  Puzyna.  and  deported 
them  into  deep  Russia.  Today's  religious 
persecutions  In  Poland,  trials  of  clergymen, 
arrests  and  deportation  of  bishops,  are  in- 
tended by  order  of  Moscow  as  a  preparation 
for  transfer  of  Poland  to  the  18th  Soviet 
republic. 

Communlam  having  gained  compleu  rule 
In  Foland  U  now  attacking  the  strongest 
outpost  which  Is  the  church.  The  Commu- 
nlsU  are  reaching  out  to  gain  the  soul  of 
the  Polish  Nation  through  peraecuUon  of 
religion. 

Z  know  that  today's  protest  rally  will  be 
made  known  to  the  people  of  Foland  for  it 
It  being  recorded  on  tape  for  transmission 
to  that  enslaved  country  by  both  the  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Free  Burope.  What 
we  declare  here  in  Chicago  will  give  our 
Follsh  brethren  In  Foland  encouragement 
to  realat  all  peraeoutlons.  We  shall  Ull  them 
that  we  are  with  them  In  heart  and  thought. 
Today's  religious  persecuUon  In  Foland.  ar- 
resu  and  deporutlona  of  prieeu  and  bishops 
on  order  from  Moscow  U  another  step  In  the 

Canned  Incorporauon  of  Foland  Into  U.  8. 
II.  as  the  18th  Republic.  Ameriea  wUl 
aave  the  world  through  lu  material  power 
and  lu  aplrltual  foroea,  the  symbol  of  which 
Is  the  sign  of  the  cross. 


Home  OB  the  Rasfe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLOSAOO 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8ENTATXVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  21,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD..  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  17, 
1953,  entitled  "Home  on  the  Range." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  raises  storm 
signals  on  a  pleoe  of  legislation  which 
Is  before  the  Congress  at  this  time— 
K.  R.  4023.  Before  it  Is  time  for  Con- 
greM  to  make  Its  decision  upon  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  concerned  chiefly  that  my 
colleagues  shall  be  fully  advised  lu  to 
the  Issues  Involved.  It  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  our  Federal  Government 
to  place  its  lands  into  private  ownership 
as  soon  as  possible.  However,  it  has 
never  been  its  policy,  with  but  Tow  excep- 
tions such  as  the  Teapot  Dome  matter 
and  other  Isolated  instances,  to  place 
its  property  Into  private  ownership  at 
the  expense  of  our  oitlsens,  individually 
and  collectively.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  study  this  par- 
ticular legislative  proposal  very  care- 
fully. The  basic  issue  Involved  Is  very 
simple:  that  Is.  the  public  interest  versus 
private  profit  Our  chief  concern  should 
be  to  aee  that  the  Federal  Government 
receives  value  in  return  and  that  the 
Interests  of  the  public,  generally,  are 
protsottd.  The  editorial  follows: 
ROMS  OK  net  lUNei 

Now  that  the  bills  to  give  away  offshore  oil 
are  weU  advanoed.  a  new  sort  of  land  grab 
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bM  bMO  proposed  to  Oongr«M.  ThU  U  th« 
Dlhnkrt  bill  In  the  House  and  the  companion 
piece  sponsored  by  Senators  Bamurt  and 
Btrrun  of  Nebraska  In  the  Senate — bllla 
wUlcb  purport  to  set  uniform  standards  for 
tenancy  of  federally  owned  gracing  lands  In 
the  national  forests.  Couched  In  appealing 
,  and  deceptive  language,  the  bills  actually 
would  turn  over  much  of  the  control  of 
grazing  lands  In  14  Western  States  to  the 
graaers.  The  result  would  be  like  depriving 
a  landlord  of  any  say  as  to  who  should 
sublet  his  property  and  as  to  what  uses 
should  be  made  of  the  premises. 

It  Is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  graa- 
Ing  Is  a  decidedly  subsidiary  use  of  the 
national  forests.  These  lands  have  been  set 
aside  by  law  primarily  to  protect  water- 
sheds— vital  in  the  arid  West — and  to  pro- 
Tide  stabilized  sources  of  timber.  Recrea- 
tion, the  protection  of  wildlife,  and  the 
provision  of  forage  for  livestock  are  inci- 
dental uses.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  is  charged  with 
administering  the  national  forests  in  the 
broad  public  Interest.  To  accommodate 
stock  raisers,  a  system  of  permits  or  prefer- 
ences has  been  developed,  authorizing  them 
to  graze  specified  nvmibers  of  livestock  in 
accordance  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range.  Grazing  fees  are.  in  general,  far 
lower  than  those  charged  for  private  forage. 

What  the  new  bills  would  do  is  give  grazers 
property  rights  in  the  permits  thus  enabling 
the  holders  to  sell  or  deed  their  permits.  The 
determination  of  standards  wotild  be  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  Secretary  and  local 
advisory  boards  made  up  of  permit  holders, 
and  decisions  at  the  Secretary  could  be  con- 
tested in  court.  Perhaps  the  most  mlschlev- 
otis  section  is  the  one  which  eliminates  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Forest 
Service  to  reduce  the  number  of  head  that 
could  be  graaed  when  permits  were  trans- 
ferred. This  power  is  essential  to  protect 
sections  that  have  been  overgrazed. 

The  Forest  Service  has  resorted  to  a  mini- 
mum of  bureaucracy  in  accommodating  the 
legitimate  desires  of  the  stockmen,  and  the 
system  has  worked  reasonably  well.  But  the 
sponsors  of  the  new  bills  would  place  the 
grazing  interests  above  the  larger  public 
Interest.  We  cannot  think  that  the  people 
of  the  West,  of  whatever  party,  wiU  sanction 
a  move  which  would  Jeopardize  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  forests. 


In&Ba  JeffersoB-Ja^oB  Day  Diaacr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nnnAMA 

m  TEE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28. 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday eveoing.  April  25. 1953.  the  Indiana 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
held  Its  annual  Jefferson-Jackson  ban- 
quet at  the  Claypool  Hotel  in  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind. 

The  attendance  from  every  county  In 
the  State  of  Indiana  broke  all  former 
records  and  Democratic  enthusiasm  for 
success  in  next  year's  election  was 
unbounded. 

Senator  Mixk  Monkootct.  of  Okla- 
h<Hna.  delivered  the  following  address 
which  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
all  inresent: 

It's  great  to  be  out  In  Indiana  again  and 
to  capture  the  enthusiasm  of  the  irrepres- 
sible Democrats  in  this  great  mldcentral  area 
of  the  United  States. 


It  la  a  pretty  easy  to  be  a  Democrat  In 
Oklahoma.  In  fact,  it's  pretty  hard  not  to  be 
a  Democrat  out  there  where  we  permit  the 
Republicans  to  have  one  congressional  seat 
out  of  the  6  House  eeata  and  2  Senate  leata 
repreeentlng  our  great  State. 

But  you  Democrats  here  In  Indiana  are 
on  the  firing  line.  Tou  know  the  meaning 
of  taking  your  coats  off  and  slugging  it  out 
year  after  year  for  your  political  principles. 
Yet  It  Is  the  victories  you  bring  to  our  party 
that  usually  is  the  difference  between  success 
and  defeat.  My  hat  is  off  to  you  Democrats 
of  Indiana  for  the  sterling  fight  you  put  up  to 
carry  your  State — against  great  odds  for  our 
standard  bearer  last  November,  AdUi 
Stevenson. 

I've  been  over  several  areas  of  this  country 
to  such  banquets  as  these.  Everywhere  I  go 
I  find  the  Democrats  Joining  hands  with 
many  who  voted  for  Elsenhower  and  the 
Republicans  last  year  who  believe  that  the 
OOP  has  been  in  long  enough. 

We  may  have  lost  the  battle,  but  we  did 
not  lose  the  war.  I  feel  that  because  we  were 
honest  enough  to  stand  by  our  principles  In 
the  face  of  almost  united  attack  from  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  the  myriad  Republican 
speakers,  today  the  Democratic  Party  la 
stronger  in  defeat  than  we  were  in  power. 

Under  Governor  Stevenson  we  met  the 
acid  test  in  a  political  campaign — we  talked 
sense  to  the  American  people.  We  told 
them  there  was  no  easy  or  simple  way  to 
meet  the  world  threat  of  communism.  We 
told  them  the  hard  facts  of  life,  that  you 
can't  have  the  military  strength  necessary 
to  keep  the  world  free  and  lower  taxes  at 
the  same  time. 

We  told  them  that  Korea  was  a  necessary 
action  and  the  testing  ground  of  the  wlU 
of  the  free  world  to  remain  free.  We  told 
them  that  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  Teheran  were 
necessary  steps  to  set  up  the  United  Nations, 
to  Insure  certain  victory  over  Japan  without 
pyramiding  American  casualties  and  to  guar- 
antee our  position  In  Berlin  and  Vienna  as 
outposts  of  western  civilization.  We  told 
them  other  facts  of  life  such  as  point  4 
being  necessary  to  win  the  war  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  by  taking  technical  aid 
to  underdeveloped  nations  where  hungry, 
sick,  and  Idle  millions  are  easy  prey  for  the 
Communist  propagandists  who  promise  pie 
In  the  sky  under  the  Bed  banner. 

We  deplored  the  attacks  of  Irresponsible 
McCarthys  and  Veldes  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  BUI  of  Rights  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  America  from  ocMnmunlsm. 
We  insisted  that  fair  trial  and  proof  be  sub- 
stituted for  guilt  by  association,  suspicion, 
and  smear  under  congressional  immunity. 

Because  we  refused  to  budge  a  fraction  of 
an  Inch  from  the  truth  our  party  is 
healthy,  hearty,  determined,  and  united  to 
carry  on  the  fight  for  the  precepts  that  ac- 
complished in  our  ao  years  of  power  the 
greatest  advances  our  Nation  has  ever  made 
in  its  history. 

As  a  party,  we  have  In  the  bank  of  public 
opinion  the  greatest  political  asset  any  group 
representing  the  public  can  have — the  knowl- 
edge that  we  kept  the  faith. 

Remember  that  great  speech  at  Conven- 
tion Hall  in  Chicago  when  the  Nation  heard 
a  new  leader  reveal  his  political  phUoaophy? 
Governor  Stevenson  said: 

"What  does  concern  me,  in  common  with 
thinking  partisans  of  both  parties,  is  not 
Just  winning  the  election,  but  how  it  is  won. 
how  well  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  great 
quadrennial  opportunity  to  debate  Issues 
sensibly  and  soberly.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  Democrats,  win  or  lose,  can  campaign  not 
at  a  criisade  to  exterminate  the  opposing 
party  as  our  opponents  seem  to  prefer,  but 
as  a  great  opportunity  to  educate  and  ele- 
vate a  people  whose  destiny  U  leadership, 
not  alone  of  a  rich,  prosperous,  contented 
country  as  In  the  past,  but  of  a  workl  In 
Xerment. 


"And  more  Important  than  winning  the 
election  Is  governing  the  Nation.  That  is 
the  test  of  a  political  party — the  acid,  final 
test.  When  the  tumult  and  shouting  die. 
when  the  bands  are  gone  and  the  lights  are 
dimmed,  there  is  the  stark  reality  of  respon- 
sibility in  an  hour  of  history  haunted  with 
those  gaunt,  grim  specters  of  strife.  dlssen> 
sion,  and  materialism  at  home,  and  ruthleaa 
inscrutable  and  hostile  power  abroad." 

Today,  because  of  this  determination  of 
our  nominee  to  not  be  afraid  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth,  we  are  far 
stronger  for  the  long  pull  than  at  any  time 
in  the  recent  past. 

We  are  stronger  now  because  the  great  !»• 
sues  were  so  lightly  glossed  over,  or  inten- 
tionally confxised,  by  the  Republican  cam- 
paign engineers.  These,  like  BanquCs  ghost, 
rise  to  plague  and  haunt  the  election  victors. 

There  they  grapple  with  grim  facts  of  life 
Instead  of  the  glib  promises  of  November. 
All  of  the  fat  that  they  were  going  to  reduce 
in  Government  spendlr  g  is  turned  Into  a 
slashing  of  the  muscles  of  Uncle  Sam's  armed 
might  The  big  savings  are  In  the  realm  of 
hardware  for  our  fighting  forces  and  tn  the 
matching  grants  to  State  programs,  in  end- 
ing public  housing,  and  in  funds  for  recla- 
mation, hydroelectric  power,  and  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  all  the  people. 

And  those  millions  of  bureaucrats  who 
were  going  to  leave  Washington  the  morning 
after  a  Republican  victory.  Remembert  So 
far  the  highways  leading  out  of  Washington 
are  clear  of  heavy  traffic.  The  traflk;  Is  mov« 
ing  the  other  way  as  hordes  of  the  Republi- 
can faithful  arrive  by  train,  plane,  and  bus 
to  seek  new  Jobs  in' the  new  adnUnistratlon. 

To  date,  the  Congress  has  passed,  in  nearly 
S  months  of  Republican  leadership.  1  ma- 
jor bills.  One  of  these  was  a  simple  erten- 
sion  of  the  Democratic  bill  extending  the 
Presidential  powers  to  reorganize  executive 
departments  under  the  Hoover  Commission 
survey.  Bvcn  then  It  took  a  light  by  Demo- 
crats In  both  Hoiues  to  force  the  Republi- 
cans to  give  to  President  Elsenhower  the 
same  powers  that  President  Truman  had. 

The  other  bill,  labeled  an  economy  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  claimed  a  cut  of 
$1,200,000,000  in  appropriations.  Close  ex- 
amination discloses  some  funny  bookkeep- 
ing on  these  alleged  economies — ^for  the  full 
amount  of  the  so-called  savings  did  not  come 
from  reductions  of  overhead  or  fat  or  In 
actual  reductions  of  running  expenses.  The 
entire  $1,200,000,000  came  out  of  moneys 
heretofore  appropriated  for  defense — most 
of  It  in  procvirement  of  aircraft  and  muni- 
tions. 

This  slelght-of-hand  bookkeeping  seeks  to 
reflect  as  economies  money  due  and  which 
must  necessarily  be  paid  out  in  later  bUla. 
It  also  claims  as  savings  money  which  under 
the  defense  program  has  been  regarded  with 
first  priorities,  such  as  the  stockpiling  of 
critical  and  strategic  materials. 

Thus,  out  of  claimed  savings  of  $721  mil- 
lion in  the  first  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  Hovise,  $620  million  were  in  these  two 
items.  Economy — or  the  old  shell  game. 
The  Government  is  required  to  pay  the  $395 
million  in  civil-service  retirement  funds  \m- 
der  the  law,  and  the  sacrifice  of  $225  million 
in  moneys  for  the  acquisition  on  this  side  of 
the  world  of  materials  which  we  cannot  get 
in  the  event  of  war — is  foolhardy  and  fiill  of 
grave  risks. 

With  talk  about  reductions  of  $5  billion  In 
defense  funds  current  in  high  Republican 
circles  and  a  drastic  cut  In  appropriations 
for  atomic  development,  you  can  see  for 
yoTirself  where  the  new  administration  in- 
tends to  get  the  alleged  savings  to  Jiistlfy  a 
tax  cut.  A  majority  of  the  funds  to  Jxietify 
this  hoped-for  reduction  will  oome  out  of 
Uncle  Sam's  muscle. 

On  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  Repub- 
licans seem  to  be  the  victim  of  too  many 
BepubUcan  parties  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
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"Secretary  of  State"  Tan  revaraed  Praal- 

dent  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  on 
their  first  foreign-policy  bill. 

"Secretary  of  State"  McCaitht  tried  to  re- 
verse them  on  their  appointment  of  Chip 
Bohlen  as  Ambasador  to  Russia.  It  seems 
that  even  the  Republicans  cant  break  Job 
McCa«tht  of  his  habit  of  throwing  dead 
cats  at  teacher. 

Joe  did  offer  to  go  along  If  he  could  qualify 
for  the  Job  on  s  lie-detector  test.  I  mean  a 
lie-detector  test  for  Bohlen — not  for  himself. 

I  am  sure  that  our  prestige  and  standing 
In  the  cold  war  with  the  Communists  would 
have  gone  up  greatly  if.  when  our  Ambassa- 
dor presented  his  credentials  at  the  Kremlin 
he  could  say  proudly.  "I  got  here  because 
they  gave  me  a  lie-detector  test." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  appointments 
of  such  skilled  financiers  and  others  of  big 
business  to  high  diplomatic  posts  have  been 
gaveled  through  without  question,  anyone 
having  intimate  knowledge  and  experience 
In  foreign  affairs  must  be  given  the  Mc- 
Cartht  third  degree. 

This  same  Republican  policy  to  drive  the 
well-trained  public  servants  out  of  Govern- 
ment has  had  other  repescussions  also.  High 
administrative  posts  held  by  lifetime  career 
public  servants — many  of  the  Republi- 
cans— have  been  vacated  by  forced  resigna- 
tions, such  as  Dr.  Astln  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards:  Dr.  Albert  Day,  Commissioner  of 
Wildlife  Service;  and  many  others. 

I  am  certain  that  this  determination  to 
rid  the  Government  of  these  skilled  non- 
political  servants  will  do  much  to  help  drive 
OJt  the  best  qualified  of  our  career  admin- 
istrators. Morale  in  Government  depart- 
ments has  never  been  lower. 

It  is  too  early  to  decry  the  failure  of  the 
Republican  Party— or,  as  Governor  Steven- 
son said — "both  Republican  parties" — after 
less  than  3  months  in  power.  It  vrould  be 
extremely  unfair  to  tell  any  audience  that 
they  have  failed  in  their  mission,  reneged 
on  their  promises,  or  that  they  were,  as  a 
party,  totally  devoid  of  the  ability  of 
leadership. 

But  It  strikes  me  that  if  you  look  at  even 
a  3-month-old  calf  and  note  that  it  has 
two  heads — you  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
It  will  not  develop  into  a  grand  national 
champion  at  the  American  Royal  Stock  Show. 

We,  as  Democrats,  are  supporting  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  we  feel  that  he  is 
right.  That  is  our  duty  as  a  responsible 
party  of  opposition.  Mere  opposing  him  for 
the  sake  of  political  gain  would  be  to  adopt 
the  tactics  we  deplored  in  the  irresponsible 
congressional  leadership  of  the  GOP  through 
so  many  years. 

President  Elsenhower  is  our  President,  the 
same  as  he  is  the  President  of  his  Republi- 
can congressional  leaders.  We  only  wish 
that  these  Republican  majority  leaders  could 
understand  and  accept  the  responsibility  of 
leadership,  of  support  of  essential  foreign 
programs,  and  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
ttirough  this  critical  period  in  which  we 
live. 

Certainly  on  foreign  policy,  politics  should 
stop  at  the  shore  line.  We,  as  Democrats, 
are  more  interested  in  the  next  election  and 
are  ready  to  suj^xut.  with  all  our  effort,  a 
real  bipartisan  approach.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  too  many  Republican  Congressmen  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  bipartisan- 
ship. They  think  that  "bi"  means  "two" — 
and  the  two  most  partisan  Republicans — 
Taft  and  McCaxtht — seem  to  want  to  run 
it  to  suit  themselves. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  be  critical  of  their 
appointments  to  high  positions.  Certainly, 
if  the  Republicans  want  to  place  9  million- 
aires and  1  plumber  in  their  Cabinet  they 
are  entitled  to  do  so.  But  I  wonder  what 
the  country  would  have  thought,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  Democrats  had  appointed  9 
plumbers  and  1  millionaire  to  Cabinet  posi- 
tions.   But  as  someone  In  Washington  tuis 


said:  "This  must  be  a  rich  administration— 
only  the  Republicans  oould  afford  a  full-time 
plumber  for  4  years." 

It  will  be  interesting,  as  Governor  Steven- 
ton  has  said,  to  watch  these  aides  of  big 
business  "scrimmage  with  reality."  I  ex- 
pect they  have  already  found  that  the  fum- 
bling, bumbling,  blunder  Democrats  had  the 
courage  to  meet  the  problems  and  the  hon- 
esty to  admit  the  difficulties  of  their  task. 

Prom  the  cries  of  many  a  new  Republican 
office  holder  arising  from  the  Potomac,  they 
are  discovering  that  the  task  of  doing  the 
Job  Is  far  tougher  than  complaining  about 
the  way  somebody  else  was  doing  it. 

Again.  I  do  not  complain  this  early,  but 
merely  wish  to  say  that  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  The  brave  new 
dynamic  leadership  of  the  Congress,  in  com- 
pany with  all  the  big  brass  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  big  business  of  the  Cabinet  has 
labored  long  on  their  program. 

What  have  the  changes  been?  Has  the 
policy  in  Korea  that  they  strongly  con- 
demned been  changed  in  any  effe<mve  degree? 
Can  you  detect,  without  a  microscope  any 
change  in  Dulles'  policy  from  the  Acheson 
policy,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  semantics 
of  words? 

Is  there  any  better  chance  at  a  tax  reduc- 
tion and  a  balanced  budget?  Just  how  many 
millions  of  bureaucrats  have  been  or  wUl 
be  fired?  Juist  how  many  more  tanks,  ships, 
or  planes  will  your  dollar  buy  \mder  Charley 
Wilson  ot  General  Motors  than  It  wotild 
under  Secretary  Lovett?  Or  will  economies 
be  in  the  direction  of  fewer  defense  supplies? 

Remember  thoee  brave  Republican  words 
at  Kasson,  Minn.,  for  full  parity  for  the 
farmers?  Wonder  what  has  happened  there? 
My  farmers  teU  me  that  more  than  five 
billions  in  United  States  livestock  equities 
have  been  wiped  out  in  a  few  short  montlis 
in  the  most  precipitous  decline  in  livestock 
prices  since  the  days  of  the  depression. 

Of  course  Secretary  Benson  tells  my  cat- 
tlemen not  to  be  unduly  excited  or  worried. 
But  my  cattlemen  are  embarrassed — yes. 
even  their  white-faced  cattle  are  turning 
red-faced — as  those  $300  Democratic  cows 
are  being  followed  around  by  those  $30 
Republican  calves. 

Surely  this  first  big  collapse  of  an  lmp<H'- 
tant  segment  of  our  farm  economy  can't  be 
cured  by  conversation  or  press  releases.  It 
seems  high  time  to  me  that  if  our  national 
prosperity  is  to  continue  we  abandon  this 
laissez-faire  policy  and  get  down  to  cases. 

Already  the  sales  of  goods  which  farmers 
buy  shows,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  declines  of  from  10  to  25  percent. 
Farm  prosperity  Is  the  core  of  all  prosperity. 
Check  It  back  for  all  our  years  and  you'll 
find  that  when  the  farmer  loses  a  dollar,  the 
national  Income  goes  down  $7. 

This  $5  billion  United  States  loss  on  live- 
stock means  far  fewer  pickup  trucks,  refrig- 
erators, washing  machines,  tractors,  and 
heavy  goods  items  that  makes  employment 
good  and  wages  high  in  Detroit  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

If  left  imchecked,  and  Ignored,  these  de- 
clining farm  prices  can  have  serious  reper- 
cussions on  our  entire  economy  in  unemploy- 
ment, shutdown  factories  and  a  vast  loss  of 
income.  Like  the  break  in  the  dam.  It  can  be 
stopped  now  by  prompt  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion. If  left  to  run  its  course,  it  can  cause 
a  break  that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  and 
years  to  correct. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  single  Important 
piece  of  agricultural  legislation  or  program 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion or  Republican  leadership  in  Congress  to 
deal    with   this   situation    in    any   way. 

Meanwhile  we  learn  that  action  has  been 
taken  to  strengthen  the  stock  market  by 
cutting  the  margin  requirements  in  half 
for  the  purchase  of  stocks.  We  discover  that 
the  pattern  of  high  interest  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  thus  on  private  bor- 
rowing is  the  rule  of  the  day. 


We  •••  so  many  thlnffs  that  are  remtnU- 
cent  of  the  period  of  1922  and  192»— falling 
farm  prices,  higher  Interest  rates.  atUntlon 
to  the  stock  market,  special  privUegea, 
tougher  labor  laws,  bigger  big  businees— that 
one  often  wonders  if  the  Republican  ele- 
phant ever  learns  from  past  disaster. 

Out  in  Oklahoma  we  have  an  old  saying 
that  "If  you  want  to  find  out  what  a  cowboy 
will  do  when  he  gets  drunk,  find  out  what  he 
did  the  last  time  he  got  drunk."  I'm  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  this  doesn't  apply  to 
elephants,  too. 

You  have  a  right  to  ask  me  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Washington  under  this  new  re- 
Titalixed  Republican  leadership.  The  an- 
swer is  that  aside  from  each  Republican 
Party  trying  to  knock  out  the  other,  not 
much  of  anything. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  only  thing  all 
Republicans  seem  able  to  agree  on  is  to  give 
away  title  to  the  tldelands.  Here  some  bU- 
llons  in  national  wealth  wll  be  quitclaimed 
to  these  tideland  States  in  spite  of  three 
Supreme  Court  decisions  vesting  firm  title  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

This,  it  seems,  is  their  major  effort  and 
under  a  lame  excuse  of  States'  rights.  I  pre- 
dict that  soon  the  bill  will  paas  and  will 
be  promptly  signed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

I  wonder  what  the  people  of  Indiana  will 
think  of  this  gigantic  giveaway  program. 
But.  after  all,  the  Republicans  carried  Texas. 
California,  and  Florida  and  the  barefoot 
barrons  of  Houston's  buffalo  bayou  are  the 
first — and,  so  far — the  only  cltlaens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  given  relief 
by  the  new  Republican  administration.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  new  admin- 
istration believes  stronger  in  estates'  rights 
than  In  Just  States*  rights. 

If  this  glveavray  of  national  resources  la 
succeeaful  we  may  see,  as  proposed  In  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  the  denuding  of 
great  blocks  of  public  lands  and  other  na- 
tional resources  in  our  great  western  States. 

Of  course  it  was  Republican  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  won  national  ac- 
claim for  protecting  these  vital  resources 
from  despoiling  and  exploitation  during  his 
term.  But  nothing  that  sounds  like  Roose- 
velt will  be  liked  by  this  administration. 

Other  steps  in  what  Governor  Stevenson 
has  called  the  "big  deal"  are  Just  around  the 
corner.  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee this  week  proposed  to  dump  $2.5  billions 
of  seasoned  FHA  and  GI  first  mortgage  loans 
on  the  market  for  what  they  would  bring  in 
its  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  bill. 
CHily  a  strong  fight  of  more  sober  minded 
and  well  Informed  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans prevented  this  wholesale  unloading  of 
good  securities  on  the  bargain  counter  for 
the  advantage  of  big  Investing  syndicates. 

This  action  in  stopping  this  giveaway 
saved  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  million  in  losses 
from  these  prime  securities.  In  addition, 
the  dumping  of  this  volume  of  mortgages  at 
this  time  would  have  completely  wrecked 
the  GI  housing  program  everywhere. 

The  pattern  of  control  of  big  money  is 
seen  also  in  the  precipitous  rise  of  30  percent 
in  the  rates  on  long  and  short  term  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  The  new  financing  was  at 
a  half  of  1  percent  Interest  Increase.  This 
means  that  the  people  of  the  country  have 
to  pay  much  higher  costs  now  on  Govern- 
ment borrowing,  and  the  best  economists  say 
that  the  financial  institutions  will  reap  an 
increase  well  over  one-half  billions  a  year. 
The  Treasury  stated  that  the  new  higher 
rate  bond  issue  was  to  attract  and  benefit 
insurance  companies. 

No  doubt  it  did — but  it  didn't  benefit  the 
market  rate  on  Government  bonds  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  investing  public.  Prices 
on  bonds,  other  than  the  Series  E  and  others 
cashable  at  par  at  the  Treasviry,  have  fallen 
to  92  cents  on  the  dollar  and  threaten  to  go 
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far  lower  tm  more  hlgber  Inttfest  rate  bonds 
are  iMued. 

Naturally  the  new  higher  interest  oosta 
will  mean  diversion  of  tax  dollars  out  of 
projects  that  benefit  the  people  to  those  who 
benefit  the  few.  But  as  John  Q.  Citizen  runs 
up  against  the  effects  of  this  interest  rate 
Increase,  he'll  get  a  Jolt  too. 

All  interest  rates  are  governed  by  prime 
Government  securities.  When  the  Govern- 
ment rate  Jumps  one-half  of  1  percent, 
the  cost  of  money  for  the  borrower 
Increases  in  even  greater  proportion.  It 
Is  estimated  that  on  the  $330  billion 
In  total  private  debt,  a  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  Interest  rate  Increase  will  cost  pri- 
vate borrowers  more  than  $2.S  billions  a  year. 
8o  you  get  the  general  Idea  that  Wall  Street 
knew  what  It  was  doing  when  it  helped  the 
generals,  General  Motors,  and  all  the  rest. 

Senator  Tatt  has  said  It  will  be  his  goal  to 
get  the  train  back  on  the  track  that  it  Jumped 
off  of  20  years  ago.  That  switch  the  train 
took  brought  us  to  destination  Prosperity. 

Now,  as  we  see  the  Taft  18th  Century 
Ziimited  passing  by  the  way-stations  of  tight 
money  and  higher  interest  rates,  falling  farm 
prices,  curtailment  of  programs  for  all  the 
people,  tougher  labor  legislation,  giving 
away  of  national  resources,  we  wonder  if  he 
hasn't  thrown  the  switch  to  take  us  back- 
ward. Surely  many  of  the  right-of-way 
signs  are  strangely  reminiscent  of  a  devas- 
tated country  called  Depression. 

Now  let's  recap  the  11  musts  that  the  Re- 
publican leadership  has  said  it  will  pass  to 
complete  its  program  this  year. 

1.  Tldelands  oil.  I  think  they  will  man- 
age to  give  it  away. 

2.  Statehood  for  Hawaii.  These  250.000 
people  win  get  1  Representative  and  2  Sen- 
ators, the  same  as  Indiana  with  4,104,000 
population  and  New  York  with  15,179,000. 
But  Hawaii  Is  far  advanced,  the  GOP  sa3r8. 
They'll  send  2  Republican  Senators  to  the 
Senate. 

Alaska,  which  has  waited  equally  long, 
Isn't  far  enough  advanced.  The  Republi- 
cans, who  expect  Alaska  to  send  two  Demo- 
crats to  the  Senate,  if  admitted,  say  Alaska 
Is  too  underdeveloped  for  statehood. 

3.  Appropriation  bills  to  clear  the  House 
and  reach  the  Senate  not  later  than  May 
14.  Here's  April  25.  and  I  out  of  9  haa 
passed  the  Rouse. 

4.  Reorganisation  of  executive  depart- 
ments. A  new  Cabinet  poet  and  a  reorgan- 
ized Department  along  the  lines  that  last 
year  were  called  socialistic. 

6.  Amendments  to  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
Committee  on  Management  and  Labor  that 
was  appointed  to  agree  on  the  amendments 
for  labor  peace  broke  up  on  their  first  meet- 
ing In  a  war  of  procedure. 

e.  Limited  extension  of  controls  and  allo- 
cations relating  to  materials  needed  for  the 
defense  efforts.  This  expires  April  30  ind. 
ba..  not  yet  come  up  before  the  Senate. 

7.  Extension  of  reciprocal  trade.  Despite 
President  Elsenhower's  and  Secretary  Dulles' 
urge  for  action,  this  Is  burled  In  Dan  Reed's 
t(x  committee  as  ransom  for  an  Income-tax 
cut. 

8.  Simplification  of  customs  regulations. 
Ukewlse. 

9.  Extension  of  old-age  Insurance  to  those 
not  now  covered.    Likewise. 

10.  Extension  of  temporary  aid  to  schools 
In  critical  areas.  Stymied  in  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

11.  Passage  of  bill  to  increase  membership 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners from  3  to  5.    Likely  to  pass. 

And  so  you  have  the  program.  Most  of 
the  good  parts  of  it  are  borrowed  in  total 
from  the  Democratic  program  of  last  year. 

But  the  5  Commissioners  for  the  District 
Of  Columbia  Instead  of  3,  Is  entirely  new. 


original,  and  revitalized  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  carry  out  ita 
mandate. 

I  wonder  what  the  shades  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  Thomas  Jefferson  must  think  of  this 
great  Republlci.n  agenda  as  the  goal  set  by 
the  Republican  parties  in  answer  to  their 
election  victory.  Somewhere  beyond  the 
River  Sty,  I  seem  to  hear  the  suggestion  that 
the  "elephant  labored  and  brought  forth  a 
mouse." 

When  I  think  of  the  establishment  of 
social  security  (now  with  $17.4  billion  in 
reserves);  of  tinemployment  compensation 
(now  with  $8.3  billion  in  reserves);  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act;  of  our  housing  legisla- 
tion, both  HOLC  that  saved  a  million  homes, 
and  of  PHA  that  guaranteed  17.630.000  loans 
and  mortgages  on  privately  built  housing; 
of  Federal  bank  deposit  insxirance;  of  farm 
price  supports;  of  RFC;  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation: of  Federal  matching  programs  for 
hospital,  airport,  and  highway  construction; 
of  the  school-lunch  i»-ogram;  of  mlnimiun 
wage;  of  the  SEC;  of  research  aid  in  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  others;  of  the  GI  bill — 
and  on  and  on.  I  wonder  if  the  Republican 
Congress  is  capable  of  formulating  any  pro- 
gram that  can  take  the  widespread  advan- 
tages of  our  American  productive  system  to 
all  Amerlcaiu  for  their  help,  their  prosperity, 
and  their  share  of  benefits  of  our  system. 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  is  musclebound  by 
its  sinews  with  big  business  and  that  it 
cannot,  and  will  not,  follow  our  way  of 
thinking  that  what  helps  all  America  helps 
General  Motors  instead  of  the  other  way 
around. 

Of  course,  I  cant  predict  with  the  accuracy 
of  Drew  Pearson.  But  after  watching  the 
struggles  for  supremacy  on  Capitol  Hill,  of 
the  difDculties  and  roadblocks  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  own  Republican  President,  of 
the  failure  to  formulate  any  constructive  or 
Important  program  in  the  face  of  national 
and  international  dangers,  I  cant  help  but 
think  that  the  GOP  Congress  wlU  at  least 
succeed  in  convincing  the  public  by  1954 
that  "It  to  time  for  a  change.'* 


UoobBf  ated  Balances  in  the  Veterans' 
Administratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  have  received  from  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  an  explanation 
of  unused  balances  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.    The  letter  follows: 

VXTXRANS'   AomMISTRATIOir, 

Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  27,  1953. 
Hon.  Edtth  Nodbsx  Rccehs, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,   House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dzax  Mas.  Rooeks:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  telephonic  inquiry  concerning  the  bal- 
ances which  will  remain  unobllfrated  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1953.  under 
the  current  approi»lation  for  administrative. 
medical,  hospital,  and  domlcUiary  services. 


Exactly  what  unobligated  balance  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  have  in  this  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  this  time.  In  any  exten- 
sive financial  operation  it  la  literally  impoa- 
siUe  to  come  out  exactly  even  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Since  deficit  spending  Is  prohibited  by 
law,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  substantial  unused 
iMdances  will  exist  in  an  agency  as  large  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

We  are  spending  allotted  funds  at  2TI 
places  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  central 
office.  Antldeficlency  legislation  and  regu- 
lations approved  thereunder  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  require  that 
allotments  of  funds  or  expenditures  author- 
ized be  within  the  limits  of  the  appropri- 
ation total  and.  further,  that  each  field  sta- 
tion manager  or  other  official  receiving  aUot- 
ments  shall  control  obligations  within  the 
limits  of  the  allotments. 

Unallotted  balances  which  It  to  necessary 
to  retain  to  cover  emergencies,  plus  unused 
balances  which  cannot  be  avoided  at  numer- 
ous operating  points,  normally  amount  to 
not  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  annual 
appropriation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, thto  would  amount  to  approximately 
$8,660,000  for  the  current  year.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  an  estimate  and  may  vary  in 
either  direction. 

A  review  of  our  obligation  rates  for  the 
month  of  January  through  March  1953 
shows  them  to  have  been  lower  than  had 
been  estimated  at  the  time  we  prepared  our 
revised  estimate  as  of  January  38.  1963 
(see  p.  171,  hearings  before  SubcomnUttee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  second  supplemental  bill, 
1953). 

This  lowered  obligation  rate  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  factors  which  Included:  (a) 
Construction  delays  wblcb  postponed  activa- 
tion of  certain  new  hospitals;  (b)  recruit- 
ment difficulties  which  caused  the  staffing  of 
new  hospitals  to  fall  behind  schedule;  (c) 
the  restrictive  effects  of  the  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  in  general  limited  obli- 
gations to  the  January  level,  except  for 
new  hospitals  and  direct  care  of  patients; 
and  (d)  reduction  in  price  levels,  particu- 
larly for  foodstuffs  and  general  supplies. 

As  a  result  of  these  savings  it  was  possible 
to  restore  $4  million  of  the  amount  which 
had  been  diverted  from  the  fee  basis  dental 
care  program  last  fall. 

Inasmuch  as  the  budget  now  before  the  ' 
Congress  does  not  include  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  the  beds  closed  as  a  result 
of  the  reduction  in  force  which  occurred 
last  fall.  It  was  determined  to  restore  the 
dental  funds  rather  than  to  increase  em- 
ployment in  existing  hospitals  and  risk  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  a  reduction  In  force 
which  would  cause  confusion  and  materially 
lower  morale  should  the  upcoming  appro- 
priation make  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
new  emplojrment  level. 

In  view  of  the  increased  funds  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  dental-care  program, 
and  the  normal,  seasonal  Increase  in  main- 
tenance and  repair  work,  the  best  estimates 
we  can  make  at  this  time  indicate  our  total 
unobligated  balances  as  of  next  June  30  in 
the  appropriation  for  administrative,  medi- 
cal, hospital  and  domlllclary  services  will  be 
approximately  18.550,000,  of  which  $8,400,000 
to  expected  to  be  in  the  medical  programe— 
slightly  less  than  1  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated. 

These  amounts  are  in  line  with  o\ir  nor- 
mal unobligated  balances  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  as  disctissed  above. 
Sincerely. 

Cabl  R.  Oxat,  Jr., 

Adminiatrator, 
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Sonttwestera  Power  Admnustratkm 
uiREA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  BOSBoinu 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  tele- 
grams which  I  have  received  on  H.  R. 
4828,  concerning  appropriation  for  loan 
to  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion: 

without  continuing  fund  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  contracts  win  be  in- 
operative, and  power  costs  would  rise  be- 
yond  our  abUlty  pay.  Our  cooperative  feas- 
ibility and  area  coverage  depends  on  six  mUto 
power  at  our  load  centers  from  SPA  through 
M.  ft  A.  Power  Cooperative  sjratem.  Please 
help  restore  SPA  continuing  funds  in  behalf 
of  our  farmers. 

P.  G.  Wnroo, 
^resident,    Ozark    Border    Electric 
Cooperative. 

It  requires  a  cunning  mind  to  cook  up  such 
a  nefarious  scheme  as  the  plot  that  will  un- 
fold if  continuing  fund  to  not  restored  to 
Southwestern  Power  Admintotration  appro- 
priations. We  need  not  apologize  to  anyone 
when  we  come  to  the  front  to  fight  against 
higher  rates  for  ovir  city  and  also  to  more 
than  300,000  farm  families.  As  of  now  the 
privately  owned  utility  companies  require  no 
succor.  Their  balance  sheets  show  lusty  re- 
sults. On  the  other  hand,  rural  folks  are 
having  a  hard  time  and  you  should  be  In- 
spired to  protect  them  against  financial  ma- 
rauders. Certainly  thto  question  to  as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  wUl  arise  during  your  con- 
gressional career.    Do  your  duty. 

SpaiNornxD  Chambkb  or  ComaatcB, 
Louis  W.  Rxps,  Managing  Director. 

Columbia,  Uo.,  AprU  27.  1953. 
Hon.  MoBCAN  M.  Mouloex. 
House  Office  Building: 

Restoration  of  continuing  funds  for  South- 
western Power  Administration  as  requested  to 
absolutely  necessary.  If,proposed  drastic  re- 
duction to  allowed  to  stand,  three-fovu-ths  of 
Missouri's  farm  homes  will  continue  to  suffer 
from  unconscionably  high  rates  and  inade- 
quate power.  On  behalf  of  the  146.000  farm 
families  of  the  Missouri  Parmers  Association 
I  respectfully  urge  that  you  support  restora- 
tion of  SPA  funds. 

P.  V.  HnMKn., 

President.  Missouri  Farmers  Association. 

JcmasoN  Crrr.  Mo..  AprU  2$,  1953. 

MOBOAN   M.   MOULOEB, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Our  association  membership  very  much 
dtoturbed  over  report  of  conunittee  to  House 
on  Interior  Department  appropriations  re- 
ducing Southwestern  Power  Administration 
conUnuing  f  uni.  Particularly  do  we  call  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  report  on  page  3  re- 
toting  to  letter  written  by  Mr.  Frank  WUkee 
which  allegedly  was  baato  for  acUon  taken  by 
committee. 

If  action  of  committee  to  sustained  In 
House,  it  not  only  will  seriously  threaten  fi- 
nancial structure  of  rani  electric  cooper- 
atives in  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
service  area  but  will,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
people,  represent   the   most  nefarious  and 
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brazen  transaction  ever^manlpttlated  by  the 
private  power  interests  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Wilkes'  letter,  which  was  an  aftermath 
of  committee  hearings,  to  biased,  misleading, 
ambiguous,  and  a  dtotortion  of  Important 
facts  involved.  Approval  of  committee  re- 
port involves  much  more  than  a  complete 
relinquishing  of  all  public  power  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  for  their  selfish  exploiUtion. 
It  would  seriously  jeopardize  a  Government 
financial  investment  which  Congress  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  protect  and  defend.  We 
understand  measure  wUl  come  before  House 
April  28.  Your  wholehearted  support  and  as- 
sistance in  restoring  deleted  funds  earnestly 
solicited. 

MiSSOTTXI  OtATX  RxntAL  ELECTBmCATIOir 

Association, 
Julius  Helm,  £zec«fioe  Manager. 

JErrEXSOM  Cttt,  Mo.,  April  29,  1953. 
Congressman  Moboan  Moxtldxx, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Reduction  in  continuing  fund  of  South- 
western Power  Administration  on  page  3 
report  of  committee  to  House  on  Interior 
Department  appropriations  prevents  250,000 
farm  homes  from  obtaining  Government- 
owned  electric  power  in  the  Southwest  area. 
The  only  fund  allowed  to  for  dtoposal  of 
power  to  private  utilities  which  makes  them 
the  only  preferred  buyer  and  forces  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abrogate  contracts  with  rural 
electric  systems  and  wrecks  jrears  of  effort 
by  thousands  of  rural  people  in  six  South- 
western States.  Committee  excuse  for  re- 
duction is  based  on  biased  half  truth  letter 
from  Mr.  Wilkes,  president  of  a  private  util- 
ity company  and  not  on  testimony  given  be- 
fore scheduled  committee  hearing  on  April  1. 
Action  of  thto  committee  allows  the  most 
brazen  looting  of  public-owned  power  by  pri- 
vate Interest  ever  known  in  thto  area.  Eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  entire  niral-electrlc  pro- 
gram in  thto  area  depends  on  continuation 
of  contracts  for  sale  and  purchase  of  power 
from  the  Government  dams.  After  3  years 
of  construction  our  system  will  be  energized 
next  month  then  cut  off  after  July  1  unless 
thto  reduction  in  funds  to  restored  to  SPA. 
Tb  av(^d  Jeopardizing  our  financial  structure 
and  to  save  the  successful  rural -electric  pro- 
gram in  thto  area  we  ask  that  you  actively 
support  the  restoration  of  the  deleted  funds 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  Tuesday,  April  28. 

Centsal  Electric  Pov^teb 

coopebativb, 
TkXTicAN  Gbeen,  Manager, 

BouvAB,  Mb.,  AprU  27,  1953. 

Hon.   MOBGAN   MotTLDIB, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Our  cooperative's  membership  very  much 
dtoturbed  over  report  of  committee  to  House 
on  Interior  I>epartment  appropriations  re- 
ducing Southwestern  Power  Administration 
continuing  fund.  Particularly  to  that  part 
of  report  on  page  3  relating  to  letter  by  Mr. 
Prank  Wilkes  which  allegedly  was  basto  for 
thto  action  by  the  committee.  If  action  of 
committee  to  sustained  in  House  it  will  seri- 
ously threaten  financial  structure  of  niral- 
electrio  cooperatives  In  Southwestern  Power 
Admintotration  service  area  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  people  be  the  most  brazen  trans- 
action ever  manipulated  by  the  private- 
power  interests  in  the  Midwest.  Mr.  'V^kes' 
letter  to  biased,  misleading,  and  a  dtotortlon 
of  important  facts  involved.  Approval  of 
committee  report  involves  more  than  an  en- 
tire relinquishing  ot  aU  public  power  to  the 
private  interests  for  their  selfish  exploita- 
tion. It  would  greatly  Jeopardize  a  Govern- 
ment financial  investment  wliich  Congress 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  protect  and  de- 
fend.    Our  understanding  to  measure  will 


come  before  House  April  28.  Tour  whole- 
hearted support  and  asstotance  in  restoring 
deleted  funds  earnestly  solicited. 

W.  A.   SUMDWALL. 

BOLiVAB.  Mo.,  AprU  27,  1953. 

Hon.   MOBCAN   MOULOEB, 

House  of  Representatives: 
There  to  a  great  disturbance  among  our 
cooperative  membership  over  the  report  of 
committee  to  House  of  Interior  Department 
appropriations  reducing  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  continuing  fund.  Particu- 
larly to  that  part  on  page  8  relating  to  Mr. 
Frank  Wilkes'  letter  which  allegedly  was 
basto  for  thto  committee  action.  Thto  letter 
to  biased,  misleading  and  a  dtotortlon  of  im- 
portant facts  involved.  If  action  of  eom- 
mittee  to  sustained  in  House  it  will  endan- 
ger the  financial  structure  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
totration service  area  and  in  the  opinion  of 
our  people  be  the  most  brazen  and  nefarious 
transaction  ever  manipulated  by  the  Mid- 
west's private  power  interests.  It  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  a  Government  financial 
investment  wtiich  Congress  had  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  protect  and  defend.  Approval  of 
committee  report  involves  mo-e  than  a  com- 
plete relinquishing  of  all  public  power  to  the 
private  interests  for  their  selfish  exploita- 
tions. Your  wholehearted  support  and  as- 
stotance in  restoring  deleted  funds  earnestly 
solicited  when  measure  comes  before  Hoxise 
on  April  28. 

Steve  Potteb, 

BOLIVAB.  Mo.,  AprU  27,  1953. 

Hon.    MOBGAN    MOTTLDEB. 

House  of  Representatives, 

W€Uhington,  D.  C: 
Our  cooperative  membersliip  very  much 
dtoturbed  over  report  of  committee  to  House 
on  Interior  Department  appropriations  re- 
ducing Southwestern  Power  Admintotration 
continuing  fund.  Particularly  to  ttuit  of 
report  on  page  3  relating  to  letter  by  Mr. 
Frank  Wilkes,  which  allegedly  was  basto  for 
thto  action  by  the  committee.  If  action  of 
committee  to  siistained  in  House  it  will 
seriously  threaten  financial  structure  of 
rural  electric  cooperative  in  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  service  area  and  in  the 
opinion  of  our  people  be  the  most  brazen 
transaction  ever  manipulated  by  the  private 
power  interests  in  the  Midwest.  Mr.  WUkes' 
letter  to  biased,  misleading  and  a  distortion 
of  important  facts  Involved.  Approval  of 
committee  report  involves  more  than  an  en- 
tire relinquishing  of  all  public  power  to  the 
private  interests  for  their  selfish  exploita- 
tions. It  would  greatly  Jeopardize  a  Govern- 
ment financial  investment  which  Congress 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  protect  and  defend. 
Our  understanding  to  measure  will  come  be- 
fore House  April  28.  Your  whol^earted 
support  and  asstotance  in  restcring  deleted 
funds  earnestly  solicited. 

H.  L.  Habmoh. 

Lnw.  Mo.,  AprU  27,  1953. 

Hon.  MOBGAN  M0UI.DEB, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Kindly  request  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations fOT  Interior  to  restore  continuing 
fund  for  SPA  in  themmount  required  to  ful- 
fill obligation  under  existing  contracts  with 
coop>erative8.  mtmicipaiities,  and  private 
companies. 

Steve  A.  Schauwbcker, 
Manager,  Central  Electric  Power  Co-Op. 

Poplab  Bltttt,  Mo.,  AprU  27. 1953. 

Hon.  MOBGAN  M.   MOITLOIX. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Reduction  of  SPA  continuing  fund  serious 
blow  to  rural  electrification  and  municipal 
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power  supplies  In  thia  area.  Power  -require- 
menta  dependent  on  SPA  ability  to  trans- 
mit federally  owned  power  through  uae  of 
continuing  fund.  Committee  decision  appar- 
ently based  on  power  company  letter  dated 
April  6  after  committee  hearings.  This  let- 
ter ambiguous  and  Incomplete  In  its  facts. 
This  decision  the  most  biased  and  unfair  ex- 
perienced this  area.  Request  your  assistance 
to  restore  these  funds  on  House  floor. 

M.  *  A.  BLicraic  Powkr  Co-Op, 
jAiOB  W.  OwKNS,  Jr.,  Manager. 

PoPLAK  Bltttt,  Mo.,  Avril  28, 1953. 

Hon.  MOSGAM  M.  MOULDES, 

House  Office  Building: 
House  committee  reduction  of  continuing 
fund  for  SPA  very  disturbing.  Our  con- 
tracte  with  SPA  depend  on  continuing  fund, 
and  power  requirements  are  Jeopardized  by 
its  reduction.  Present  committee  decision 
represents  sellout  to  private  Interests  and 
not  based  on  facts  of  testimony  before  com- 
mittee. Request  your  assistance  in  restoring 
fund  on  floor  of  Hoxise. 

Btbon  Kkabbet. 
President,  Board  of  Public  Works. 


The  Earth  Shmild  Be  Fair 


Salaries  of  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ICASSACHTTSKrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  which  I  received  in 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Boston 
branch.  National  Postal  Transport  Asso- 
ciation: 

Boston  Bbancr. 
National  Postai,  Transport 

Association, 
Apnl   21.  1953. 
Congressman  Troicas  J.  Lank, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Congressman:  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Boston  branch.  National  Postal  Trans- 
port Association,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  salaries  of  postal  workers 
have  never  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing: and 

"Whereas  pay  raises  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress have  been  inadequate  and  have  not 
raised  the  earning  power  of  postal  workers 
In  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  postal  workers  again  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  nothing  is  being 
done  to  alleviate  their  needs  because  of  in- 
active ClvU  Service  and  Post  Office  commit- 
tees: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
National  Postal  Traruport  Association,  duly 
convened  this  7th  day  of  April  1953,  That 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Massa- 
chusetts be  urged  to  contact  the  chairmen 
of  these  committees  in  l|oth  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  request  them  to  commence  sal- 
ary legislation  for  postal  workers  and  re- 
quest favorable  consideration  of  H.  R.  2344, 
Introduced  by  Congressmen  Rhodes  and 
WiTHKow:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
tM  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts.  National  President 
Thomas.  Division  President  Legge.  Division 
Legislative  Chairman  Smith,  to  the  Postal 
Transport  Journal  for  publication,  and  a 
copy  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting." 
Cordially  yours. 

HzMaT  T.  ANGLiM,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or   PEMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tin- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  to  the  graduating  class  of  Dim- 
ner  Beeber  Junior  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Friday.  April  24.  1953.  on  the 
subject  of  their  class  theme.  The  Earth 
Should  Be  Fair: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  invitation  to 
address  this  assembly  of  the  students  of 
Dlmner  Beeber  Junior  High  School,  and  par- 
ticularly the  senior  class  on  Its  graduation 
theme:    The  Earth  Should  Be  Fair. 

The  word  "fair"  could  mean  beautiful  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  as  William  Penn  used  It 
In  describing  our  own  Philadelphia  as  a  fair, 
green  country  town.  The  earth,  as  God  gave 
It  to  us,  was  Indeed  fair  and  lovely  In  the 
richness  of  all  of  nature's  beauty  and  bounty. 
The  scars  and  wounds  It  bears  from  the 
ravages  of  wars  have  been  Inflicted  by  man 
alone. 

But  I  assume  you  vise  the  word  In  the  sense 
of  fair  play,  and  here  again  there  Is  a  gulf 
between  actuality  and  what  should  be — and 
again  It  Is  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  that 
spells  the  difference. 

It  does  not  seem  fair,  for  instance,  that 
the  world  which  has  seen  two  great  wars 
in  a  single  generation  should  now  be  bur- 
dened with  the  threat  of  another.  It  does 
not  seem  fair  that  millions  of  people  should 
be  enslaved  In  the  grip  of  tyranny.  It  does 
not  seem  fair  that  there  are  still  Imperfec- 
tions and  some  Injustices  In  our  own  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  systems. 
But  the  picture  Is  not  completely  dark. 
Thanks  to  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  Nation  we  have  attained  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  country  on  earth. 
But  even  more  important  than  this  mate- 
rial achievement,  we  have  demonstrated  the 
practical  possibility  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

We  have  shown  the  world  that  men  and 
women  of  different  faiths,  of  various  na- 
tionality backgrounds,  and  of  many  races, 
can  live  and  work  together  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  nor  too  high 
to  aim,  for  a  similar  pattern  of  fair  and 
peaceful  living  on  a  universal  scale.  Those 
aspirations  And  expression  In  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  8  years  ago. 

We  learned  to  our  bitterness,  after  the 
First  World  War.  the  lesson  of  our  negli- 
gence in  that  respect.  We  spurned  the 
League  of  Nations.  We  turned  our  backs  on 
the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  disarmed 
too  quickly  and  to  the  point  where  we  were 
a  tempting  target  for  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion. 

This  time,  after  World  War  n.  we  helped 
to  create  the  United  Nations  as  an  instru- 
mentality designed  to  safeguard  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world.  Fifty-eight  other 
nations  signed  that  charter  with  \u. 

But  scarcely  was  this  venture  launched, 
barely  had  we  beaten  down  the  world-con- 
quering ambitions  of  the  Nazis  and  Japan 
than  a  new  menace  appeared.  Our  former 
ally,  Soviet  Riissla.  set  out  upon  a  campaign 
of  aggression  and  conqueslx. 

It  dishonored  agreements  and  flouted  in- 
ternational law.  By  mUltary  and  economic 
pressures,  by  subversion  and  propaganda,  it 
extended  Its  borders  and  subjugated  small 
Biu'rounding  nations. 


Naturally  the  free  nations  have  taken  steps 
to  protect  themselves  while  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  assure  peace.  The  danger  of  war 
does  not  arise  from  policies  which  we  and 
the  other  non-Communist  countries  are  pur- 
suing. We  win  never  take  the  offensive  In 
a  shooting  war. 

But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  or  predict- 
ing what  is  In  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
what  they  may  do  next.  ^ 

The  one  thing  we  do  know  la  that  our 
greatest  weapon — more  powerful  than  any 
bomb  that  man  can  devise — is  the  force  <k 
truth,  embodied  in  basic  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  are  siunmarized  in  your  word 
"falr.- 

These  we  find  In  the  Ten  Commandments. 
In  the  Golden  Rule.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  In  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  In  otir  Constitution,  with  Its  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Indeed,  our  very  form  of  Government  Is 
the  expression  In  political  terms  of  the 
creed  preached  by  the  man  from  Oalllee 
nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Class  of  1953 
upon  Its  excellent  choice  of  a  theme.  In 
adopting  It,  I  am  sure  you  realize,  you  also 
dedicate  yourselves  to  the  task  of  helping  to 
achieve  the  Ideal  of  fairness. 

In  a  few  years  you  and  your  generation 
will  Inherit  the  leadership  of  this  Natloa. 
That  means  you  will  not  only  enjoy  the 
rights  and  prlvUeges  of  citizenship  but  must 
also  shoulder  the  responsibilities. 

It  Is  all  well  enough  to  speak  of  our  pre- 
cious Individual  liberty,  but  It  must  be 
guarded  zealously  and  constantly  by  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

You  can  help  to  make  this  world  fair  by 
being  fair  In  your  every-day  dealings  with 
your  fellow  man.  regardless  of  origin.  rac« 
or  religion.  You  can  oppose  discrimination. 
You  can  strive  for  social  Justice  and  all  the 
things  that  mean  a  better  life  for  all. 

Only  In  that  way.  In  the  spirit  of  generous 
service  to  our  fellow  men,  can  we  give  more 
than  Up  service  to  the  principles  In  which 
we  believe  and  for  which  our  brothers  hav* 
died.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  Justify  the 
sacrifices  of  the  past,  and  assure  success  In 
the  future  in  the  greatest  task  ever  faced  by 
any  generation  of  man.  In  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve peace  on  earth. 


Resi^nal  03 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVSB 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  vman- 
Imous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Thomas  P. 
Stafford  entitled  "We  Can't  Just  Close 
Our  Eyes."  published  in  the  Raleigh  Reg- 
ister. Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Sunday,  April  26, 
1953. 

This  particular  editorial  sheds  some 
very  interesting  light  on  the  conditions 
that  are  prevailing  in  the  mining  areas 
of  West  Virginia,  conditions  which  are 
largely  the  result  of  excessive  importa- 
tions of  foreign  residual  fuel  oiL 

The  editorial  follows: 

We  Can't  Just  Close  Ou«  Brm 

Let's  quit  kidding  ourselves.  We  cant  Just 
close  our  eyes  to  the  grave  situation  In  tb« 
coal  Industry  and  expect  K  to  get  better. 
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We've  got  to  face  xtp  to  reelltles  and  broad- 
cast the  fact  that  America's  No.  1  fuel  indus- 
try Is  In  danger  of  collapse. 

Pot  too  long  now  we  hare  whispered  to 
one  another  that  the  coal  Industry  Is  sick. 
Free  and  open  dlsctission  has  been  taboo 
because  nearly  everybody  feared  It  would 
make  matters  worse. 

It's  time  we  throw  cairtion  to  the 
winds  and  tell  the  country  what's  happen- 
ing In  their  biggest  coal-producing  State. 
When  the  President  thinks  the  coal  industry 
Is  enjoying  prosperity  how  can  other  people 
be  expected  to  know  otherwise? 

Bituminous  coal  production  Is  more  than 
20  percent  below  the  level  of  last  year,  which 
was  considered  a  poor  year,  and  coal-using 
industries  are  making  conditions  worse  in 
the  wake  of  peace  talks  in  Korea  by  can- 
celing orders  and  digging  into  the  Nation's 
80-milllon-ton  stockpile. 

In  3  months,  says  Joseph  K.  Moody,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Coal  Producers'  Associ- 
ation. 14  mines  employing  2,500  workers 
closed.  Prior  to  that  time  HI  mines  In  West 
Virginia  ceased  operations,  says  Walter  R. 
Thurmond,  an  oOlcial  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association. 

What  has  all  this  done  to  the  economy? 
In  this  State,  where  2  out  of  every  3  people 
depend  either  directly  or  Indirectly  on  tha 
mining  of  coal,  dire  things  are  happening. 

Approximately  7,500  miners  have  l>een 
thrown  out  of  work  In  2  of  8  United  Mine 
Workers  districts.  Other  miners  have  been 
reduced  to  a  subsistence  living  standard  by 
1-.  2-,  and  S-day  work  weelcs.  Railroads, 
three  of  them  depending  on  coal  mining  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  tonnage,  have 
laid  off  shopmen  and  train  crews. 

All  kinds  of  businesses  have  closed  their 
doors.  Others  are  hard  put  to  make  ends 
meet.  Miners  are  leaving  West  Virginia  for 
jobs  In  defense  industry.  Churches  cannot 
pay  their  pastors.  Tax  revenue  is  dwindling, 
and  government  agencies  are  wondering  how 
they  win  build  rofkds,  keep  schools  <^>en  for 
full  terms,  and  operate  oth^  vital  services. 

West  Virginia  borders  on  a  first-rate  reces- 
sion in  a  country  rolling  along  on  the  crest 
of  prosperity,  and  all  indicators  point  to  a 
worsening  situation.  Unless,  of  course.  Con- 
gress comes  to  the  aid  of  the  coal  Industry. 

The  reasons  for  the  slump  In  coal  sales 
•re  fourfold: 

1.  A  cutback  In  coed  exports.  Last  year's 
export  total  was  26  million  tons,  8  miiUon 
tons  below  1951.  Exports  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  drop  even  more. 

2.  A  mild  winter.  I 

8.  Competition  from  other  domestic  fuels. 

4.  A  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  residual 
oil.  Some  120  million  barrels  of  this  oil. 
used  as  fuel  for  Industrial  furnaces,  were 
Imported  last  year,  and  no  abatement  In 
residual  flow  is  anticipated  this  year. 

We  cant  shove  eoal  down  the  throats  of 
foreign  countries,  weather  Is  a  province  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  competition  from 
other  fuels  is  in  the  fine  old  free-enterpiise 
tradition.  Congress  cant  be  expected  to  In- 
terfere there.  But  f ensign  residual  oil  is  an- 
other matter.  Congress  should  limit  the 
dumping  of  this  cheap  oil  for  national  secu- 
rity's sake  as  well  as  the  economic  well-being 
of  coal-producing  States. 

L.  Ebersole  Oalnes.  former  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  and  present  head 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association,  warned 
a  congressional  committee  3  years  ago  what 
would  happen  if  this  indiscriminate  dump- 
ing of  foreign  residual  oil  was  not  stopped. 
He  said : 

"Employment  Is  decreasing,  mines  are  be- 
ing allowed  to  go  out  at  production  and  are 
being  dismantled,  and  the  rj^uisportatlon  fa- 
cilities, of  coiu^e,  are  seriously  affected. 

"If  this  foreign  oU  continues  to  be  dumped, 
coal  mines  will  go  out  of  existence,  coal 
miners  will  be  scattered,  and  should  a  sud- 
den need  arise  for  an  unlimited  supply  of 


fuel  such  as  arose  In  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
when  even  oil  refineries  In  the  United  States 
used  coal  for  fuel,  fuel  and  Industrial  energy 
will  not  be  avaUahle." 

Coal  mines  cannot  be  kept  In  storage, 
Gaines  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  If  unused,  they  de- 
teriorate and  are  gone  In  a  short  time,  and 
from  1  to  2  years  are  required  to  open  up  a 
new  mine. 

Oalnes'  voice  was  but  a  cry  In  the  wilder- 
ness 3  years  ago.  There  was  prosperity  every- 
where then,  or  so  It  seemed,  for  the  Korean 
war  had  Just  started.  Neither  we  In  West 
Virginia  nor  people  elsewhere  heeded  his 
warning.    But  he  prophesied  right. 

Recession  has  come,  and  grave  Industrial 
dislocations  are  In  the  making.  We  In  Amer- 
ica's greatest  coal-producing  State  must 
sound  the  warning.  We  owe  it  to  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  ourselves  to  tell  the  true  story 
about  the  ailing  monarch.  Old  King  CoaL 


Double  Dealer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  UtBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
nothing  that  I  can  say  which  would  add 
to  the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of 
last  Sunday. 

This  editorial  says  everything  on  the 
subject  there  is  to  say  and  says  it  in  such 
a  way  that  Editor  George  W.  Healy.  Jr., 
of  the  Times -Picayune,  should  be  very 
proud. 

If  certain  people  in  the  other  body 
across  the  hall  should  happen  to  read 
this  editorial,  there  should  be  some  very 
crimson  faces. 

Here  is  the  editorial: 

Double  Dxaiai 

Whatever  else  S  weeks*  senatorial  "debate" 
on  the  submerged  lands  bill  has  done,  it 
has  served  to  show  up  the  opposition  New 
Deal  faction  In  several  unfavorable  but  not 
too  surprising  aspects.  Scarcely  any  Impar- 
tial student  would  fail  to  describe  the  pro- 
longed, tiring,  tlme-kllllng.  continuous 
round  of  opposition  si>eeches  as  a  filibuster, 
particularly  because  of  the  host  of  Irrele- 
vancles  introduced  by  some  material-shy 
speakers. 

But  the  New  Deal  group  Is  opposed,  on 
principle,  to  the  filibuster,  and  cannot  bring 
Itself  to  admit  that  that  Is  what  Is  being  at- 
tempted. A  growing  number  have  gone  on 
record.  In  what  amotints  to  an  insult  of  pub- 
lic intelligence,  with  outright  denial.  Among 
Senators  who  do  not  profess  the  hlghmlnd- 
edness  and  civic-social  sanctity  ot  New  Deal- 
ers, such  flouting  of  demonstrable  fact  Is 
regrettable  but  not  wounding.  But  you 
wouldn't  expect  It  of  our  modern  nobUlty. 
Or  would  you? 

To  find  Senator  Doixaj^,  one  of  the  few  of 
the  Romans  on  whom  the  toga  of  virtue  has 
not  appeared  too  crudely  draped.  Joining  re- 
peatedly In  the  "Taint  so"  chorus,  elicits 
even  from  those  who  differ  with  him  a 
mournful  "Bt  tu.  Paule!" 

It  is  hazardous  to  plumb  the  psyche  of  a 
faction.  But  that  faction  was  on  public  dis- 
play for  more  years  than  we  care  to  re- 
member, unhampered  by  fear  that  Its  "tax, 
hijack,  borrow,  squander,  preach"  tactics 
ever  would  be  brought  to  book.  Is  It  too  un- 
fair to  suggest  that  playing  both  sidea  of  tbm 


street  (as  in  the  case  of  a  filibuster)  and  as> 
sumlng  that  the  public  Is  too  dumb  to  un- 
derstand, are  part  and  parcel  of  that  pseudo- 
cleverness  which  seems  to  stamp  the  pseudo- 
liberal  of  today? 

No  one  objected  to  the  right  of  the  tide- 
lands  grabbers  to  spread  on  the  record  the 
volumlnotis  bulk  of  their  oft-told  objections 
to  States'  ownership,  and  their  dreams  of 
more  socialized  spending  (which  conflict  ma- 
terially with  the  conservation  angle  also 
drummed  up) .  They  have  run  out  of  things 
to  say  and  their  choice  has  long  been  plain: 
filibuster  or  vote. 

Only  on  compelling  matters  of  national 
security  should  debate-closing  In  the  Senate 
be  made  easier.  But  the  New  Dealers,  and 
some  others,  want  all  or  nothing.  Say  they 
In  effect:  If  a  rule  Is  good  In  most  cases,  it 
Is  good  In  all;  and  unless  It  be  changed,  then 
the  country.  If  necessary,  must  bum  whUe 
Nero  gabbles. 


Poll  Retahs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AMMAXSAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHMSEtfTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  AprQ  28.  1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poll 
of  the  pe<H>le  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas  on  questions  of  far- 
reaching  concern  both  domestically  and 
internationally  has  just  been  ctmcluded. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  all  box 
holders,  rural,  and  star-route  patrons  in 
the  10-county  district.  The  response  of 
the  constituents  was  phentxnenal. 

The  purpose  of  the  poll  was  two-phase, 
the  principal  of  which  was  to  make  a 
determination  of  the  thinking,  opinions, 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  resided  in  the 
F'lrst  Arkansas  District  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions on  vital  issues  within  limits  and 
in  accordance  with  one's  own  best  judg- 
ment, another  factor  being  to  stimulate 
the  people's  interest  in  public  affairs. 
The  questions  asked  and  the  results  of 
the  poll  are  as  follows: 

{Percent) 


Unde- 
cided 


1.  Do  you  tavor  applyine  (ireater 
pmsurr  and  tatenstfyirif;  oar 
efforts  ia  Komi  as  •  mesns  of 
gstniBK  peMC? Ml  7      C«        tt 

9.  Do  you  (avor  blockading  Com- 
munist China? n.6     7.»      xa 

S.  Do  you  favor  ooBtinalnK  anus 

toouraUiPsT tt-l     W.9        XI 

4.  Do  yoo  favor  a  delense  pset  in 

the  Pacific  area  similar  to  the 

NATO? 718     IL8       114 

B.  Do  you  favor  Federal  expendl- 

toTM  for  th«  point  4  procrani 

for  Uie  development  ot  back- 

vard  nations? 4L9     47.8        t,t 

8.  Do  you  favor  cuttine  the  bodget 

for  fore iFTi  aid? U.4     80l8        k% 

7.  Do  you  favor  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  wtiicb  would 

delay  the  planned   143-wing 

Air  Force  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  ea- 

vcypnuram? IL»    S&8       IS 

t.  Do  you  favor  the  oontlnuatlofi 

0f  prloe  supports  at  90  jMroent 

efparity? 71.8     U.*       S.S 

II  Do  yoo  favor  the  sUdlnfr  scale 

■Bpiwrt  plan  under  which  the 

■upport  price  is  smaller  when 

tbe  supply  of  the  commodity 


T« 

No 

8817 

C8 

90.8 

7.» 

•8.4 

ia9 

718 

IL8 

A9 

47.6 

814 

8818 

1L8 

Sft,8 

n.8 

a.s 

4L1 

013 
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No 

rnd»- 
cided 

10.  Do  you  fcvor  th*  8(trl«iltur«l 

conservaUon  prottrum  (ACP) 
psyTDentsasnow  provkledT.  .- 

11.  Do  you  tevor  continuing  cCTtain 

tax  exemptions  granted  farm 
marketlnK  cooperatives? 

11  Is  the  new  Premier  Malenkov  a 
Kreater  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  workl  tlian  wa.s  dtalin? 

13.  Do   you    favor   Increasing    the 
length  of  the  term  of  office  of 
Represertatlvea  la  Congress 

fmm  2  tn  4  Vf^ATS? 

62.6 

4ai 

28.6 

67.5 

83.3 
98.9 

30.6 
S2.0 
46.0 

30.4 

S.9 

.7 

&8 

.7 

24.5 

XI 

14.  Do  you  favor  the  work  of  the  so- 
called    Oathtngs'    oommltte* 
deaJing  with  obscene  litera- 
ture?                         

7.8 

U.  Do  you  approve  of  this  method 
of  learning  the  peoples'  wishes 
Iti  legtolatlve  matters? . 

.4 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Sopreme 
Council  of  the  Oirder  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELLA 

or  cONNKcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  Aprti  28,  1953 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday President  Eisenhower  called  on 
Congress  to  amend  the  controversial 
McCarran  Immigration  Act  and  make  it 
fair  and  Just  to  all.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  he  said  that  this  act  con- 
tained injustices,  and  is  now  attempting 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  promises  made 
during  the  presidential  campaign  last 
fall.  I  trust  that  Congress  will  seriously 
consider  necessary  amendments  of  this 
act  which  will  and  have  been  found  to 
be  discriminatory  and  harsh. 

In  this  connection,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNCRKSsioNAL  RECORD,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  America. 
In  plenary  session,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  11,  1953.  The  resolution  is 
clear  and  concise  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendments  suggested  in  that  resolution 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 

"Whereaa  It  U  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent throughout  the  entire  Nation  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1952  does  not  adequately  solve 
Immigration  and  naturalisation  problem*, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  denies  essential  prin- 
elplee  which  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  natural  development  of  our 
beloved  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

"Whereas  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  requires  that  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  IB&a  be  modi- 
fled  and  amended  to  safeguard  the  inalien- 
able rights  heretofore  enjoyed  by  all  citlaena 
of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas  the  problems  surrounding  Im- 
migration and  naturallntion  have  become 
serious  problems  not  only  for  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  but  also 
for  the  people  of  many  other  nations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Jt«30lved  ty  th0  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Order  Sons  of  Italjf,  in  plenary  aeaaion  at  the 
Hotel  Washington.  Washington,  D.  C  on, 
April  21,  i9i3.  That  the  Immigration  and 


Nationality  Act  of  1952  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  The  inequiillties  and  Injustices  which 
can  and  do  arise  under  existing  immigration 
quota  system  based  on  national  origins 
should  be  minimized  by  the  suggestions 
herein  advanced. 

"2.  The  annual  immigration  quota  should 
be  250,000.  which  number  we  believe  can 
be  conveniently  absorbed  by  this  country. 

"3.  The  quotas  of  all  nations  should  be 
reexamined  every  3  years.  The  number  of 
visas  to  be  allc-.ted  to  each  nation  should 
be  based  upon  the  average  number  used  by 
such  nations  dtirlng  the  preceding  3  years. 
All  unused  quotas  should  be  reallocated. 
Countries  which  have  used  up  to  90  percent 
of  their  quota  should  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  distribution  of  unused  quotas  on 
the  same  ratio  as  heretofore  established. 

"4.  Adopted  children  under  the  age  of  14 
should  be  given  preference  and  admitted  in 
the  same  category  as  children  are  generally 
now  admitted. 

"5.  That  parents  of  American  citizens 
shovdd  be  admitted  as  nonquota  immi- 
grants. 

"6.  Although  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
194S,  as  amended,  should  be  continued  as  a 
part  of  the  McCurran-Walter  Act  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  codification  of  all  laws 
relating  to  Immigration  and  naturalization, 
the  persons  actually  admitted  as  displaced 
persons  should  be  admitted  in  addition  to 
established  quotas. 

"7.  The  Judicial  powers  given  to  adminis- 
trative officers,  boards,  and  any  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  should  be  eliminated. 
Any  person  or  persons  having  powers  of  pros- 
ecution should  not  be  granted  any  Judicial 
powers  which  deprive  an  individual  of  his 
rights  to  trial  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  heretofore  existing 
should  be  reeuacted. 

"8.  Naturalized  citizens  should  enjoy  an 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  native-born  citi- 
zens as  heretofore  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  chairmen  of  both  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization." 

In  witness  whereof,  X.  the  supreme  ven- 
erable of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America, 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  the  date  and 
year  aforesaid. 

QBOROX  J.  SrATVZBA, 

Supreme  Venerable. 
Chxcaoo.  III. 
Attest: 

A.  A.  DzMAtmns. 
Supreme  Recording  Secretary. 
Philaoilphia.  Pa. 


Nation's  Eyes  on  Norfolk  and  Dallas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TBua 

ZN  THK  ROUSB  OF  RBPRGSENTATIVai 

Tuesday,  AprH  28.  19Si 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 
Nation's  Bm  on  Noarouc  amv  Dallas 
Wazrinoton. — The  National  Council  on 
Cycles  and  Trends  considers  the  long-time 
trend  still  leaning  to  progress  and  prosperity 
especially  in  the  southland  for  the  next  7- 
year  cycle.  Virginia  alone  has  Just  com- 
pleted over  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth 


of  new  highways  and  bridge*.  A  tunnel. 
costing  $23  million,  has  been  finished  at  Nor- 
folk, and  another  tunnel,  costing  $50  million. 
wlU  be  started  soon  connecting  Norfolk  with 
Newport  News.  Texas,  the  largest  southern 
State,  is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  for 
all  kinds  of  improvements. 

The  team  of  Elsenhower  and  Dodge  is  click- 
ing here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  when 
the  Republican  Senators  ball  out  on  the  Pres- 
ident, Senator  Byro  and  other  southern  Sen- 
ators back  him  on  his  economy  moves  to  put 
more  business  In  government.  People  here 
wonder  what  meat  these  southern  states- 
men feed  upon  for  their  constructive  lead- 
ership is  keeping  the  Nation's  economy  on  a 
progressive  level  and  proving  to  the  world 
that  the  South  thinks  more  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  than  any  political  party. 

Today's  prices  for  conunon  stocks  and  real 
estate  are  comparatively  cheap  when  you 
consider  the  dollar  worth  only  33  cenU,  com- 
pared to  the  prewar  value.  Another  great 
factor  for  progress  and  prosperity  Is  the 
wonderful  shape  the  local  banks  are  In.  for 
they  were  never  so  safe  and  strong  before. 
They  can  loan  three  times  as  much  money 
as  they  did  before  the  war,  and  yet  be  safe 
and  sound. 

Cycles  and  trends  are  watched  by  na- 
tional Investors  for  they  know  only  two  cities  , 
in  America  have  experienced  three  cycle 
booms,  namely.  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
profits  there  were  terrific  and  fortunes  made 
by  the  hundreds. 

Today  investors  are  watching  Dallas.  Tex., 
and  Norfolk,  Vs.,  to  see  which  will  be  the 
third  American  city  to  experience  a  21-yeat 
3-cycle  construction  boom,  as  experts  con- 
sider them  leading  the  Nation  for  first  place 
today.  Some  say  Dallas,  as  local  investors 
are  doing  the  bulk  of  their  financing,  where- 
as the  Norfolk  construction  boom  is  largely 
financed  by  New  York  developers  and  ttie 
United  States  Government.  The  northern 
investors  have  built  around  20.000  housing 
uniu  and  the  Navy  has  invested  over  $200 
million  in  navy  yards  and  other  naval  instal- 
lations, and  are  now  in  a  S-year  expansion 
plan  that  calls  for  another  $100  million, 
making  a  total  of  $300  million  for  the  Navy 
alone,  and  a  grand  total  of  a  half  billion 
for  the  Norfolk  section,  not  counting  the 
many  factories  located  in  that  fast-growing 
port  city. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  such  leaders 
as  Hon.  Compton  I.  White,  the  silver  king 
of  Idaho,  and  Senators  Harry  Byrd  and 
Willis  Robertson  were  never  so  optlmlstlo 
about  Norfolk's  industrial  expansion,  yet  tba 
Texas  Senators  expect  Dallas  to  equal  Nor- 
folk's construction  boom  before  1950.  Tex- 
ans  counted  most  of  the  fortunes  being  mad* 
In  Dallas  are  being  made  by  Texans,  whereas 
in  the  Norfolk  construction  boom  most  of 
the  fortune*  are  made  by  northern  investors. 

Texans  and  Virglnlaiu  both  agree  they 
have  gone  Industrial  and  that  theae  two 
booms  will  make  history  and  many  new 
millionaires  for  Dallas  and  Norfolk,  as  oon« 
Btruction  booms  always  create  high  perma* 
nent  land  values  and  make  fortunes  for 
Investors. 
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Tax  RtductioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nxw  Tomx 

IN  TBE  HOU8I  OF  RSPRESKNTATtVIS 

Tuesday,  AprU  28. 19Si 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  alarms  me  most  about  our  present 
tax  system  is  that  it  is  approaching  that 
of  the  British  system.    The  British  by 


their  high  rates  are  drying  xip  venture 
capital  and  killing  initiative.  And  our 
present  tax  sjrstem.  if  continued  at  its 
present  level,  is  havinr  the  same  result. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  we 
must  start  on  a  tax-reduction  program, 
even  ahead  of  our  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures program.  Not  only  will  a  tax- 
reduction  program  act  as  an  aid  in  stim- 
ulating investment  expansion,  and  the 
development  of  initiative,  but  it  will  also 
provide  a  cushion  for  any  slack  in  pur- 
chasing of  new  materials  and  goods, 
which  may  be  due  to  curtailment  of 
Government  spending. 

Corporations  are  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  retained  earnings.  But  this 
source  is  gradually  decreasing,  retained 
earnings  of  nonfinanrial  corporations 
being  $2  billion  less  in  1952  than  in  1951. 
New  money  raised  by  corporations 
through  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds 
in  1952  amounted  to  $8  billion.  But  the 
new  money  from  the  sale  of  stocks 
amounted  to  only  $2*4  billion,  whereas 
new  money  flowing  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
rose  to  $5  ^  billion.  In  other  words,  cor- 
porate bonded  debt  is  on  the  increase. 

This  is  an  unhealthy  situation.  We  do 
not  want  the  corporations  to  be  piling 
up  and  increasing  their  indebtedness  like 
the  Federal  Government.  Some  effort 
must  be  msule  to  attract  more  equity 
capital,  and  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
one  way  to  accomplish  this  la  by  tax  re- 
duction. I  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  1— together  with  the  scheduled 
termination  of  the  excess-profits  tax  on 
July  1, 1953,  and  the  scheduled  termina- 
tion in  1954  of  the  1951  law  increases  In 
the  corporate  normal  tax  and  some  ex- 
cises—will restore  to  the  Investor,  the 
wage  earner,  and  the  businessman,  the 
initiative  to  move  ahead  toward  a  more 
dynamic  economy. 

High  rates,  as  I  have  often  said,  do  not 
make  revenue.  Revenue  depends  upon 
income,  and  increased  Income  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  businesses  to  grow 
and  expand,  and  individuals  to  earn 
more.  If  we  stop  this  flow  of  increased 
Income  through  too  high  tax  rates,  we 
not  only  Interfere  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  and  healthy  economy 
but  we  also  promote  tie  establishment 
of  unsound  and  Ineilicient  practices  in 
business. 

The  excess-profits  tax  is  a  serious 
threat  to  business  expansion  and  effi- 
ciency. I  shall  Ust  10  reasons  why  the 
excess-profits  tax  Is  bad  for  America. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  encourages  waste. 

Second.  It  forces  small  and  growing 
businesses  into  debt. 

Third.  It  destroys  the  value  of  money. 

Fourth.  It  weakens  the  ability  of  a 
business  to  resist  economic  recession. 

Fifth.  It  slows  down  thj  Introduction 
of  new  and  better  labor-saving  machin- 
ery (eventually  blocking  the  rise  of 
wages). 

Sixth.  It  limits  the  growth  of  produc- 
tion, both  for  civilian  and  defense  pur- 
poses. 

Seventh.  It  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living. 

Eighth.  It  fosters  monopoly — small 
businesses  cannot  reach  a  size  to  compete 
because  they  cannot  use  their  earnings 
for  growth. 


Ninth.  It  ruins  the  whole  idea  of  an 
expanding  economy. 

Tenth.  It  destroys  incentive. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  very  much 
opposed  to  any  continuation  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax.  In  fact,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  if  the  express  profits 
tax  is  extended,  it  will  actually  result 
in  a  loss  in  revenue  and  not  a  gain.  I 
might  say  that  the  supposed  revenue 
loss  from  this  tax  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  has  already  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  January  budget  estimate  of 
receipts  submitted  by  former  President 
Truman. 

In  Canada  there  is  no  excess  profits 
tax  to  impede  new,  growing  and  expand- 
ing businesses.  And  the  Canadian  econ- 
omy has  been  responding  to  the  tax 
systems  adopted  there  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Canadians  have  been  able  to 
make  substantial  cuts  in  their  taxes, 
both  corporate  and  individual,  and  keep 
their  budget  balanced. 

As  a  part  of  an  overall  tax  plan  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  overhaul- 
ing the  entire  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  Code  is  full  of  ambiguous  and  com- 
plicated provisions.  Some  provisions  are 
based  upon  unsound  principles.  Some 
are  antiquated  and  are  generally  out  of 
line  with  modem  business  methods  and 
practices.  The  taxpayer  is  forced  to 
adopt  cumbersome  methods  and  proce- 
dures in  many  instances  where,  if  mod- 
em business  procedures  were  adopted,  it 
would  save  both  time  and  manpower. 
The  problems  which  arise  are  not  only 
due  to  the  law  but  to  rulings,  interpre- 
tations, and  court  decisiona.  We  must 
reexamine  these. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  tremeddous  Job. 
But  the  goal  to  be  accomplished  justUles 
the  effort.  And  this  can  be  accomplished 
if  we  receive  the  cooperation,  study,  and 
experience  of  all  groups  familiar  with 
tax  problems  and  the  inequities  of  the 
present  Code  and  its  complications. 

I  feel  that  I  fully  stated  my  position 
and  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  an  address  before  representa- 
tives of  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute  on  February  24.  1953. 
when  I  said: 

We  must  give  encouragement  to  efforts  of 
American  Industry  to  expand  and  modernise 
not  only  to  attain  a  sound  and  healthy  econ- 
omy but  also  to  have  a  sound  and  efficient 
revenue  system.  Any  revenue  system  which 
hampers  American  enterprises  in  such  efforts 
Is  not  only  a  real  threat  to  a  healthy  econ- 
omy but  actually  retards  the  production  of 
Income.  And  the  production  of  Income  la 
>he  key  to  providing  for  tax  revenues. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  time  will  come 
when  individuals  and  corporations  can 
operate  in  our  economy  with  the  least 
possible  interference  from  our  tax  laws. 
I  believe  we  should  try  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  enacting  so  many  Internal 
revenue  laws,  350  tax  laws  having  been 
enacted  since  1913.  You  can  see  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  taxpayer  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  obligations  and  re- 
quirements for  tax  purposes.  It  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  plan  ahead.  It 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  consummate 
many  transactions  which  would  benefit 
the  country.  It  is  necessary  that  we  de- 
vise a  sound,  practical,  and  workable  tax 


law,  with  which  the  taxpayers  can  l>e- 
come  familiar  and  rely  upon. 

There  must  be  tax  reduction  now  to 
avoid  a  depression.  Tax  reduction  has 
been  promised  by  the  Members  who  now 
enjoy  the  honor  of  being  a  representative 
in  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world. 

Report  FroM  Waslunftoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  acisaoumi 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVE8 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1953 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcou).  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Donocrat  of  April  26. 1953,  entitled  'Re- 
port From  Washington": 

RcpoBT  From  Washiwwow 

Ike  is  doing  all  right.  He  is  moving 
slowly,  but  the  Impression  one  gets  in  Wash- 
ington is  that  he  Is  still  as  popular  per- 
sonally as  he  was  when  he  was  nominated 
for  and  won  the  Presidency:  that  he  knows 
where  he  is  going  and  how;  that  he  has 
definite  plans  which  will  be  developed  In 
due  time. 

If  there  Is  some  Impatience  at  his  refusal 
to  assert  a  party  leadership  In  that  F.  D.  R. 
pattern,  it  can  be  assumed  that  this  is  a 
deliberate  reticence  on  his  part,  born  of  his 
belief  that  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  their  special  funcUons  and 
should  not  Intrude  on  each  other.  And  Ike 
is  not  disturbed  that  some  of  hU  friends, 
even  those  who  advised  him  during  the  cam- 
paign, are  pressing  him  to  get  out  and  throw 
his  weight  around.  He  knows  what  he  is 
doing. 

Senator  Cablson,  of  Kansas,  as  close  as 
anybody  to  the  President,  recalls  that  the 
Elsenhower  campaign  got  off  to  a  slow  start 
and  catised  much  apprehension  among  thoee 
who  believed  Governor  Stevenson  was  mak- 
ing too  much  hay  while  Ike  was  marking 
time.  Then,  suddenly,  there  was  an  unfold- 
ing of  strategy  and  the  campaign  started 
rolling.    The  rest  is  history. 

Those  who  are  calling  for  speedier  action 
now  would  do  well  to  realise  that  Mr.  EUen- 
hower  has  been  President  only  a  few  days 
more  than  3  months.  They  would  have  him 
clean  up  overnight  a  mess  that  was  ao  years 
In  the  making. 

Ha  has  been  tremendously  handicapped  by 
his  inability  to  staff  various  departmenu 
with  key  men  of  hU  own  choosing.  Mr. 
Truman  cleverly  froae  Into  office  via  civil 
servloe  hundreds,  parhaps  thousands,  of 
Democratlo  stalwarts  who  cannot  be  removed 
Immediately.  It  may  be  mld-19S4  before 
Ike  can  really  have  an  administration  over 
which  he  has  complete  control. 

Democrats,  who  are  enjoying  the  situation, 
chuckle  over  the  fact  that  the  Preeldent  does 
not  have  the  unanimous  support  of  his  party 
In  Oongress.  The  Demos  say  they  are  help- 
ing him  more  than  are  the  Republicaiu,  and 
express  the  pious  hope  that  the  OOP  will 
start  backing  him  up  soon.  In  a  sense  tlie 
Democratic  claims  have  substance,  but  no 
one  is  disillusioned  by  what  is  going  on. 
Given  the  proper  opening,  they  will  start  an 
offensive  with  an  eye  on  the  1954  congres- 
sional elections.  Senator  Nxxlt,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, fired  the  first  salvo  the  other  day. 

Ike  is  having  his  troubles  with  Senator  Mc- 
Caxtht.  llie  Wisconsin  Senator  was  fiying 
Ugh,  defying  the  White  House  and  otherwise 
going  through  the  motions  of  being  Mr.  OOP 
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himself,  until  he  went  too  fur  out  on  a  limb 
In  the  Bohlen  eaae.  The  President  had  nomi- 
nated Ur.  Bohlen  to  be  AmbaaMdor  to  Riu- 
■la.  Certainly  he  should  have  been  allowed 
to  make  the  appointment  without  McC*a« 
THT's  trumped-up  Interference.  Quite  prop- 
erly McCarthy  was  slapped  down,  with  White 
House  approval. 

A  few  days  later  McCa«tht  dramatically 
announced  that  his  Senate  sul>commlttee 
had  negotiated  with  Greek  shipowners  in  re- 
gard to  shipments  to  the  Communists.  He 
was  off  base  and  Secretary  Emiles.  with  a 
White  House  assist,  immediately  touched 
him  out. 

McCaktht  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem  child,  but  Ike  has  demonstrated  that 
at  the  proper  moment  he  can  and  will  put 
him  in  his  place. 

Assorted  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  columnists  In 
Washington  are  doing  their  utmost  to  effect 
a  rupture  between  the  President  and  Senator 
Taft.  They  are  quick  with  their  interpreta- 
tions of  everything  said  or  done  by  the  Ohio 
Senator,  and  in  each  instance  they  are  cer- 
tain the  break  has  come.  It  has  not  come, 
nor  in  our  opinion  is  it  on  the  horizon.  Per- 
sonal relations  between  the  two  men  are  most 
cordial,  and  the  Senator  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  arm  in  Congress  when  needed. 
Vide,  the  Bohlen  case.  There  wiU  be  differ- 
ences, but  there  will  not  be  the  split  for 
which  the  Pair  Dealers  are  praying  so  earn- 
estly. 

The  President's  peace  offensive  address  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors was  a  clear  delineation  of  what  Russia 
must  do  to  prove  its  sincerity  by  deeds  rather 
than  words.  In  it  Mr.  Elsenhower  took  the 
Intlatlve.  He  asserted  a  world  leadership 
that  had  been  awaited  since  he  took  office. 
It  was  enthusiastically  received  not  only  at 
home  but  abroad,  and  was  accepted  as  the 
Implementation  of  his  campaign  promises  to 
assess  the  Far  East  situation  and  do  some- 
thing this  side  of  appeasement  to  end  the 
war  in  Korea. 

Above  all.  he  indicated  no  thought  of  being 
caught  off  guard  by  the  gestures  of  Malen- 
kov.  Whether  the  POW  exchange  will  be 
followed  by  truce  negotiations  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  proof  of  sincerity  offered  by 
Moscow. 

The  prevailing  thotight  In  Washington 
seems  to  be  that  all  is  not  well  in  Russia; 
that  Malenkov  is  an  uneasy  Prime  Minister; 
that  behind  his  suave  bid  for  peace  lies  ap- 
prehension over  his  own  domestic  tranquil- 
lity; that  the  man  to  watch  is  Lavrentl  Beria, 
ofllclally  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  but 
actually  the  real  ruler  of  Russia.  Beria  con- 
trols the  secret  police.  He  Is  a  Georgian 
like  Stalin,  and  was  his  confidant.  He  has 
his  spies  and  informers  everywhere.  He  Is 
the  moet  feared  man  in  the  Soviet  today. 
And  he  is  ambitious  and  ruthless.  Yes,  the 
man  to  watch  is  Beria. 

Reorganisation  of  the  Pentagon  setup  Is  a 
distinct  possibility,  and  it  may  be  a  major 
operation.  General  Van  Fleet's  charges  of 
ammunition  shortages  in  Korea  have  re- 
sulted In  some  Interesting  disclosures  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Armed 
Services,  of  which  Senator  MAacARR  Chasx 
Smith  is  chairman.  More  than  ammunition 
shortages  are  involved.  Conduct  of  the  en- 
tire police  action  in  Korea  is  under  fire. 

One  lieutenant  general  testified  that  In 
September  1950 — before  Red  China  entered 
the  war — the  then  Secretary  of  Defense. 
General  Marshall.  Issued  a  slowdown  order 
for  supplies.  His  assumption  was  the  war 
would  be  over  soon.  He  was  wrong  again, 
a  statxu  that  was  almost  chronic  with  him 
while  In  the  Truman  Cabinet.  He  obviously 
failed  to  assess  the  real  situation  in  Korea. 
Just  as  previously  he  had  failed  entirely  to 
appraise  the  extent  of  communism  in  China. 
Yet,  he  was  in  fact  a  policymaker  whlla 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

But  what  is  apparent  now.  In  the  light  of 
extensive  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
conunlttee,  la  that  the  military  command 


divided  !n  Its  opinion:  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  lacked  authority  and  was  Itself  di- 
vided; the  vaunted  unlAoatlon  of  the  armed 
services  was  a  dud  when  sorely  needed.  And 
overall  was  the  spectacle  of  a  confused  Presi- 
dent (Truman)  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
(Acheson)  who  backed  and  filled  on  the  Far 
East  problem  and  seemed  to  have  only  one 
clear  objective — to  get  rid  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  President  because  of  hla  military  back- 
ground, knows  what  goes  on  In  the  Pentagon. 
He  knows  that  its  management,  at  least,  has 
not  been  good.  It  can  be  expected  that 
after  he  has  made  a  full  assessment  of  the 
situation  he  will  act,  and  without  regard  for 
such  personal  friends  as  he  has  there. 

President  Eisenhower  has  had  some  em- 
barrassing moments  due  to  faulty  staff  work. 
Before  he  sent  the  name  of  Charles  E.  Wilson 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  he  should  have  been  told — by 
Attorney  General  Brownell,  at  least — that 
Mr.  Wilson,  under  the  law,  would  have  to 
divest  himself  of  his  General  Motors  hold- 
ings before  he  covild  be  confirmed.  This 
was  a  favix  pas  which  could  have  been 
avoided. 

C.  Wesley  Roberts  was  his  personal  choice 
for  GOP  national  chairman.  A  bit  of  care- 
ful staff  work  would  have  disclosed  that  pre- 
Chlcago  bitterness  still  existed  in  Kansas 
where  intraparty  politics  Is  played  the  year 
around  with  no  holds  barred.  Roberts  was 
Investigated  by  a  Kansas  legislative  commit- 
tee for  alleged  lobbying  In  years  past.  The 
worst  the  committee  could  find  was  that  he 
had  violated  the  "spirit"  of  the  lobbying 
law;  It  could  find  no  actual  Illegality.  But 
the  hullabaloo  was  enough  to  cause  Rob- 
erts to  resign  and  for  the  President  to  say 
It  was  a  "wise  decision."  This,  too,  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Republican  Job  hunters  are  no  small  part 
of  the  President's  worries.  Right  now  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  what  with 
so  many  Democrats  frozen  in.  Ike  refuses 
to  discharge  anybody  from  Government  serv- 
ice on  the  ttasls  of  patronage  alone.  But  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  satisfy  the  party  faithful 
and  those  who  sure  now  out  will  simply  have 
to  wait. 

Who  are  the  persons  closest  to  the  Presi- 
dent? Sherman  Adams,  former  New  Hamp- 
shire Governor  and  his  campaign  manager, 
is  the  secretary  through  whom  Ike  has  Im- 
mediate contact  with  the  outside.  Attorney 
General  Brownell  Is  a  close  adviser.  Mr, 
Brownell  is  the  one  Dewey  man  In  the 
Cabinet.  The  New  York  Governor.  Inciden- 
tally, carefully  keeps  out  of  the  Washington 
picture,  thus  reducing  the  chance  for  fric- 
tion between  his  Implacable  foe,  Senator 
Tatt,  and  the  President.  Senator  Caxlaon, 
of  Kansas,  who  is  said  to  have  convinced 
Mr.  Eisenhower  to  become  a  candidate  while 
in  Paris,  is  never  on  stage,  but  he  has 
White  House  entree  as  few  enjoy. 

The  President  calls  his  Cabinet  his  team 
and  each  enjoys  his  highest  confidence,  with 
the  accent  particularly  on  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Humphrey  and  State  Secretary  Dulles. 
Interior  Secretary  McKay  Is  the  weakest 
member,  his  views  on  private  versus  Federal 
power  and  proposed  authorities  being  some- 
what vague  in  application.  Press  secretary 
Jim  Hagerty  Is  handling  a  difficult  assign- 
ment with  discretion  and  efficiency. 

As  the  situation  now  stands  with  the  Pres- 
ident, bis  immediate  problems  are  the  Far 
East,  budget  balancing  and  tax  cuts  when 
Justified;  tldelands;  reduction  In  depart- 
mental spending — he  has  already  moved  Into 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defense  and  In- 
terior; clean  up  in  the  Justice  Department 
with  a  view  to  doing  more  about  the  corrup- 
tion mess  which  figured  so  largely  In  the 
campaign. 

This  Is  a  heavy  load  of  work.  The  Presi- 
dent was  ill  when  he  addressed  the  editors 
on  April  16  and  he  showed  it  in  his  some- 
what listless  delivery  of  a  historic  message. 
This  was  the  cue,  of  course,  for  his  critics 


to  get  In  some  subtle  propaganda,  by  ««- 
pressing  much  eonoern  over  hU  health  and 
alluding  to  what  happened  to  Franklin  Du 
Roosevelt.  The  President's  pbysicUn  does 
not  share  this  concern,  nor  do  his  dos* 
friends. 

A  final  word— Mamie  Is  doing  all  right  too. 
She  has  met  the  women  correspondents  and 
made  them  her  captives. 


How  Yeterut  Stu4  ii  Ike  New  Coagnss 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1953 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I  include 
therein  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine, and  in  which  great  tribute  is  paid 
to  Mrs.  ROGERS,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  contents  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Stavisky. 
How    Vetexans    Stawd    in    TMi    New    CoW- 

CRC5S — Economy  Is  thx  Watchwoed  awb 

Thou  Aas  Mant  Ideas  on  thx  Subjcct 
(By  Sam  Stavisky) 

The  swing  of  political  fortune  which  re- 
stored the  Republican  Party  to  power  in 
Washington  enlarged  the  role  of  BorrR 
NotTSSK  ROGiKs  of  Massaohusetts  as  one  of 
the  champions  of  war  veterans  before  ths 
83d  Congress. 

Mrs.  RooBs  assumes  this  larger  role  by 
virtue  of  her  becoming  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  It  is 
in  this  committee  that  most  veterans'  legis- 
lation originates;  It  Is  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  who  must  pilot  most  bills  dealing 
especially  with  the  needs  of  ex-GI's  through 
the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  RocERS  Is  on  the  roster  of  congrea- 
sional  champions  of  the  veteran  not  only  by 
chance.  She  is  a  champion  by  conviction. 
During  14  previous  terms  in  Congress,  and 
even  before,  the  lady  from  Lowell.  Mass., 
earned  a  reputation  throughout  veterandom 
as  a  devoted  friend  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  in  the  uniform  of  their  country, 
and  especially  as  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the 
disabled  ex-servicemen. 

A  lltUe  lady  with  a  big  heart,  bright  eye«, 
and  a  cheery  smile,  with  an  orchid  or  gar« 
denia  perched  off  her  shoulder,  Mrs.  Rocxas 
belles  her  threescore  and  10  years  by  agility 
of  foot  and  mind,  spruceness  of  stride,  and 
strenuousness  of  her  daily  schedule.  Her  shy 
.  voice,  with  a  wisp  of  a  catcb  in  it.  her  pleas- 
ant demeanor  camouflage  a  fiery  spirit  when 
aroused. 

It  would  appear  then  to  those  unschooled 
in  the  ways  of  Washington  that  so  ardent  a 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  should  have  little  difficulty  In 
obtaining  legislation  from  her  own  party  In 
power  in  behalf  of  ex-GI's  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

But  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  veterans'  legislation 
is  in  for  rough  sledding  in  the  eiirrent  83d 
Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  made  economy  In 
Government  expenditures  and  a  cut  in  taxes 
one  of  its  principal  platform  promises  In  the 
1953  election  campaign,  and  the  OOP  leaders 
on  Capitol  Hill  are  eager  to  carry  out  this 
promise  legislatively. 
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■n*  dtffleulty  is  that  thar*  ara  at  least 
three  conflicting  theortsi  on  how  to  eoono- 
mlae  on  veterans'  affairs.  Baeh  of  the  three 
has  substantial  and  powerful  backing. 

The  flret  of  these  is  the  theory  of  the  ade- 
quate veterans'  program,  which  has  largely 
been  followed  since  World  War  II,  but  is  now 
on  the  waiM.  The  adequate  veterans'  pro- 
gram seems  to  coet  mont  Immediately,  but 
has  long-range  economies  because  it  fiuic- 
tlons  better,  achieves  more  fier  dollar  in- 
vested, and  makes  the  biist  use  of  past  in- 
vestments. Thus,  by  spending  more  on  bet- 
ter medical  practice.  VA  general  hospitals 
cared  for  over  100,000  more  patients  In  1M9 
than  the  same  facilities  could  have  handled 
at  the  1M5  patient  turnover  rate.  Mrs. 
Roocas.  the  veterans'  organiaations,  and 
most  people  who  are  closely  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  VA  programs  on  the  hu- 
man level  insist  that  the  only  sound  or  real 
economy  in  veterans'  aifalrs  must  come  from 
a  well-nin  and  adequate  program. 

The  second  theory  Is  the  theory  of  imme- 
diate cost  reduction.  This  gives  the  simplest 
apparent  economy,  and  Is  widely  supported 
by  nearly  everybody  whose  main  objective  is 
to  trim  the  national  budget.  For  pure  sim- 
plicity nothing  can  beat  it.  If  the  VA  ia 
given  only  half  as  much  money  to  operate 
on.  then  the  "cost"  will  bs  cut  in  half.  Tliis 
theory  Ignores  the  crippling  effect  of  the 
"economy"  on  the  veterans'  program,  and  a 
poorer  return  for  the  money  that  is  spent 
because  of  (a)  the  inefficiency  of  under- 
financed acUvlties  and  (b)  the  continued 
closing  down  of  faculties  In  which  large  cap- 
ital investmenu  have  already  been  made, 
while  the  need  for  which  they  were  built 
grows. 

The  third  theory  of  economy  is  the  theory 
of  administrative  dispersal.  This  Idea  is  to 
break  up  the  VA  and  hand  its  functions  out 
to  many  other  agencies.  On  the  books,  the 
VA  budget  would  largely  disappear— to  be- 
come hidden  in  the  budgets  of  other  agen- 
cies. In  past  experience  this  proved  actu- 
ally to  be  more  expensive,  as  it  multiplied 
duplication  and  red  tape  in  handling 
claims — and  crippled  the  veterans  program. 
Because  of  its  failure.  PresidenU  Coolidge 
and  Hoover  centralized  administration  of 
veterans'  affairs  In  what  is  now  the  VA. 

The  most  Important  legislation  on  veter- 
ans' affairs  will  turn  about  the  three  econo- 
my Ideas  this  year  and  next.  And  It  Is  not 
necesarlly  true  that  a  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  whose  chairman  is  a  champion 
of  an  adequate  program  can  guarantee  wise 
veteran  policy.  The  economy  battle  swings 
the  spotlight  onto  the  budget  and  Govern- 
ment reorganization  plans,  while  Mrs. 
Rocxas'  committee  Is  most  Infiuentlal  In  the 
field  of  new  laws  affecting  veterans.  There 
are,  and  always  will  be,  new  veterans  laws  in 
the  hopper — but  none  of  those  coming  up 
mean  quite  so  much  to  veterans  as  the  sound 
operation  of  existing  programs. 

"Our  biggest  battle  in  the  83d  Congress 
may  well  be  the  fight  to  keep  what  we  have 
for  the  veteran,"  warns  Mrs.  Rocxas.  Those 
close  to  veterans'  affairs  agree  with  her. 

The  attitude  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower has,  of  course,  an  important  impact  on 
veterans'  legislation.  He,  too,  is  committed 
to  a  program  of  economy,  but  he  has  also 
publicly  stated:  "No  program  of  economy 
should  overlook  the  legitimate  rights  and 
needs  of  the  disabled  veterans." 

In  past  Congresses  veterans'  benefits  have 
often  been  criticized  and  reduced  for  im- 
mediate economy's  sake,  leaving  expensive 
facilities  Idle,  hampering  vets  services  and 
driving  competent  men  out  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration — never  to  retxuTi  to  such 
risky  employment. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  have 
been  several  attacks  on  veterans'  preference, 
on  veterans  hospitalization,  on  the  GI  bUl 
of  rights. 

With  immediate  cost  reduction  a  major 
issue  and  objective  in  the  83d  Congress,  the 
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veterans'  organtsatloB  must  be  espedally 
vigilant  during  the  next  2  years  that  the 
budget-slaaher's  hatchet  be  not  wielded 
blindly  on  long-established  veterans'  rights. 
These  rights  have  been  earned  the  hard  way, 
and  Congress  over  the  years  has  recognized 
the  cost  of  these  benefits  as  part  of  the  over- 
aU  cost  of  war. 

Analjrsls  of  the  makeup  of  the  88d  Con- 
gress dUcloees  that  of  the  435  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  340  are  vet- 
erans, of  whom  335  are  Legionnaires;  that 
of  the  96  Members  of  the  Senate,  63  are 
veterans,  61  Legionnaires. 

Superficially,  these  figures  would  indicate 
a  fair  shake  for  reasonable  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  Legion. 

Experience  has  shown  over  the  years  that 
once  a  piece  of  veterans'  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  floor  for  open  debate,  and  the 
Issue  Involved  clearly  presented  to  the  mem- 
bership of  either  Chamber,  the  chances  for 
passage  of  the  bill  are  reasonably  good. 
However,  there's  many  a  roadblock  between 
the  legislative  hopper,  where  the  bill  is  In- 
troduced, and  a  vote  on  the  Senate  or  House 
floor. 

Most  veterans'  legislation  starts  In  the 
Bouse.  A  Member  of  Congress,  of  his  own 
Initiative,  or  at  the  Instance  of  the  Legion 
or  some  other  vet  group,  introduces  the 
measure. 

Generally — ^wlth  certain  exceptions — vet- 
erans bills  in  the  House  are  automatically 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Here,  as  In  the  case  of  all 
other  committees,  the  chairman  determines 
how  quickly  hearings  are  to  be  held  on  the 
individual  bUl,  if  at  all.  Mrs.  Rocxas,  as 
chairman  of  the  vet  committee,  has  signified 
she  will  hold  hearings  on  as  many  bills  as 
is  practicably  possible.  In  the  80th  Con- 
gress, when  she  was  also  chairman,  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  con- 
sidered 498  bills  and  resolutions,  some  dupll- 
catory.  held  156  hearings,  and  reported  out 
60  pieces  of  legislation. 

To  expedite  the  hearings.  Mrs.  Rocxas 
has  set  up  a  half  dozen  subcommittees. 
Should  a  subcommittee  report  favorably  on 
a  bill — and  at  times  even  when  it  reports 
unfavorably — the  measure  goes  before  the 
full  committee  for  action.  Disapproval  of 
a  measure  by  the  full  committee  kills  the 
legislation  for  all  practical  purposes.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee,  the  bill  goes 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  Is 
something  of  a  legislative  traffic  cop  In  giv- 
ing measures  from  the  various  committees 
the  green  light  (or  red  light)  tor  floor  de- 
bate. 

It  is  through  the  Rtiles  Committee  that 
the  House  leadership  exerts  Its  control  over 
legislation.  It  is  in  this  conmilttee  that 
the  leadership  can  and  does  bottle  up  any 
bill  It  doesn't  want  to  reach  open  debate. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  could  be  forced  to  act  on  a 
bill,  and  clear  it  for  floor  debate,  through 
a  21-day  rule.  But  this  rule  has  been  dis- 
carded by  the  current  Congress.  It  remains 
possible  to  get  a  bill  released  from  the  Rules 
Committee  through  a  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  Members,  as  was  the  case  of 
the  terminal-leave  pay  bill,  but  this  is  a 
rarely  successful  maneuver. 

During  the  80th  Congress,  when  Immediate 
cost-cutting  ruled  Capitol  Hill,  the  Rules 
Committee  effectively  pigeonholed  a  number 
of  veterans  bills  becatise.  as  the  Legion's 
National  Legislative  Commission  reported  to 
the  1947  convention:  "Congressional  leaders 
decided  that  no  legislation  granting  benefits 
to  veterans,  which  would  necessitate  the 
appropriation  of  any  new  money,  would  be 
passed  by  Congress." 

The  Legion  Legislative  Commission  again 
reported  to  the  1948  convention  that  "many 
bills  remained  dormant  on  the  House  and 
Senate  Calendars  by  virtue  principally  of 
the  refusal  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 


to  pwmlt  then  to  be  considered  and  voted 
upon  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

The  same  three  legislators  who  set  Bouse 
policy  In  the  80th  Oongrsas  Opeakw  Joeva 
W.  Mastin  of  Msseschxisetts;  Majority 
Leader  CRsaxxs  A.  Haixbck.  of  Indiana;  and 
Rules  Committee  Chairman  Lao  B.  Aixxn  of 
Illinois— make  up  the  leadership  of  the 
Rouse  in  the  83d  Congress. 

In  fairness  to  the  OOP  leadership  trio,  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  at  no  time  have 
they  been  adamantly  opposed  to  all  vet  legis- 
lation. Thus,  the  House,  under  the  same 
leadership  In  the  80th  Congress,  did  parilci- 
pate  with  the  Senate  in  enacting  36  veterans 
measures  into  law.  The  point  is  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  large  powers  to  stymie 
all  other  committees. 

Once  the  veterans  bills  get  to  the  Ho\ise 
floor,  Mrs.  Rogexs.  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  leads  the 
fight  to  put  them  over,  although  she  may 
turn  the  floor  fight  over  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  initially  dealt  with 
the  blU. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  by  the  House  is 
only  the  first  major  step  toward  the  bill  be- 
coming a  statute.  The  bill  must  next  clear 
similar  hurdles  in  the  Senate,  and  here,  for 
the  lack  of  s  single  committee  dealing  with 
veterans'  affairs,  the  course  is  even  tougher. 

The  House  in  1947  merged  three  commit- 
tees dealing  with  various  aspects  of  veterans* 
problems  into  one  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  The  Senate,  however,  has  persisted 
In  dividing  Its  veterans  bills  between  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  This 
division  of  responsibility  prevents  the  Senate 
from  taking  an  overall,  balanced  view  toward 
veterans'  legislation.  This  situation,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  committees  are  often  deeply 
enmeshed  in  other  pressing  national  prob- 
lems, slows  down  action  on  veter^ins'  affairs 
In  the  Senate  via  the  usual  committee  proc- 
essing, and  gives  rise  to  impulsive,  person- 
alized legislation. 

In  the  spring  of  1952.  for  example,  during 
Senste  debate  on  a  bill  to  Increase  disability 
allowances.  Senator  Lxsrxa  C.  Httnt,  of  Wy- 
oming, personally  led  a  successful  fight  to 
raise  pensions  of  Spanish -American  War 
veterans  and  their  dependents  by  a  flat  15 
percent. 

Senator  Gvr  Coeoon.  of  Oregon,  and  Sen- 
ator EDwnr  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  then 
urged  a  similar  15  percent  Increase  In  com- 
pensation and  pensions  for  the  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  quoted  the  support 
of  the  four  major  veterans  organizations  for 
the  proposal.  This  move  was  defeated,  and 
a  slidlng-scale  Increase  approved,  after  Sen- 
ator Eugene  d.  Mnxnctw,  of  Colorado,  de- 
clared in  an  oratorical  outburst: 

"The  easiest  thing  any  man  can  do  today 
Is  to  make  himself  a  cheap  hero  for  the 
votes  of  the  veterans.  One  of  the  ways  of 
doing  It  is  to  vote  and  work  for  more  and 
more  and  more  ill-considered  benefits  for 
the  veterans." 

Senator  Mn.i.ncTN  is  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Conxmittee  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  other  Senate  committee  dealing  with 
vet  affairs,  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  is  headed  by  H.  Alxxandex 
SicrrH,  of  New  Jersey.  Oregon's  Senator 
Watni  Morse,  who  broke  from  Republican^ 
ranks  to  become  an  Independent  during  the 
past  election  campaign,  was  dropped  by  the 
GOP  le-.dershlp  from  the  Labor- Welfare 
Committee,  on  which  Morse  served  for  many 
years  and  displayed  a  keen  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  veterans. 

Key  man  in  the  Senate  is  Majority  Leader 
ROBBBT  A.  Tatt,  of  Ohio.  The  important 
Rules  Committee  in  the  Senate  Is  headed 
by  Senator  Wn.LiAM  E.  Jeknee,  of  Indiana. 
These  two  legislators,  outsp>oken  proponents 
for  quick  cost  cutting,  will  have  much  to 
say  in  the  leadership  decision  to  clear  vet- 
erans bills  in  the  Senate  for  floor  action,  or 
to  shunt  the  measiues  aside. 
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Ttof  country's  veterwia  will  need  ft  •txong 
champion  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible compromise  In  reconciling  the  differing 
versions  of  Senate  and  House  on  a  given 
subject.  Mrs.  Rockrs  will  be  serving  as  vet- 
erans' advocate  In  many  of  these  behind- 
cloeed-doors  scrimmages. 

Once  ft  meftsure  finally  wins  passage 
throu^  both  Chambers  of  Congress,  it  then 
goes  to  the  President  for  approval,  as  In 
most  cases,  or  for  veto,  as  occurred  several 
times  in  legislation  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  World  War  I  veterans  bonus.  It  takes 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing in  each  House  to  pass  a  bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  as  finally  happened  with 
the  World  War  I  bonus.  At  times,  though, 
the  President  can  exert  his  own  authority, 
so  that  even  though  Congress  a  few  years 
ago  authorized  the  Government  to  build 
10,000  more  hospital  beds.  President  Tru- 
man simply  refused  to  get  the  program 
started.  Sven  after  an  authorization  bill 
becomes  law,  the  battle  for  veterans  leg- 
islation is  only  half  done.  Most  authoriza- 
tion bills  require  appropriations  to  make  the 
measure  effective,  and  appropriations  re- 
quire passage  of  a  second  act  by  Congress 
and  the  signature  of  the  President. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  most  important  items 
at  veterans'  legislation  In  recent  years  have 
not  all  been  new  laws.  They  have  also  in- 
cluded the  annual  appropriations  on  which 
depend  the  stability  of  existing  programs. 
The  painful  shortages  in  operating  VA  hos- 
pital beds,  of  which  the  Philadelphia  area 
crisis  is  an  example,  are  chiefiy  due  to  past 
appropriation  cuts. 

All  appropriations  bills,  without  exception, 
miist  originate  in  the  House.  Here,  the 
normal  procedure  is  to  refer  funds  bills  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
generally  decides  how  much  money  will  be 
expended  during  the  next  year  on  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation.  On  rare  occasions, 
the  House  has  brushed  aside  the  commit- 
tee's proposed  expenditures,  for  Veterans' 
Administration  or  for  specific  veterans'  bene- 
fits, and  Increased  the  appropriation.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate tend  to  go  along  with  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit* 
tee  and  its  powerful  chainnan. 

Today,  the  effectiveness  of  a  veterans* 
benefit  program,  already  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, can  be  nullified  or  sharply  curtailed 
by  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  to  put  the  benefit  Into  full 
operation.  For  example,  the  82d  Congress 
ordered  VA  to  start  building  two  new  hos- 
pitals providing  2,000  beds,  but  by  falling 
to  vote  sufficient  funds  to  man  and  main- 
tain existing  hospitals  in  the  VA  system, 
forced  the  shutdown  of  approximately  25,000 
of  the  VA's  128.000  beds.  When  It  came  out 
that  we  were  building  new  hospital  space 
when  many  beds  were  Idle  It  was  widely  as- 
sumed that  there  was  no  need  for  the  beds. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  Representative  John 
Tabss,  of  New  York,  an  avowed  advocate  of 
drastic  cuts  In  Government  expenditures. 
On  the  Senate  side,  where  funds  bills  are 
sometimes  liberalized,  the  parallel  commit- 
tee Is  headed  by  Senator  Sttlzb  BanwES,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  other  vet- 
erans organizations  have  a  strong  Interest  In 
several  other  congressional  committees. 

Proposals  for  ripping  VA  apart,  repeatedly 
defeated  In  recent  sessions  of  Congress  but 
very  much  alive  In  the  current  session, 
must  first  come  up  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  House  unit  Is  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Claek  E.  Hoffman,  of  Michigan. 
The  Senate  unit  is  headed  by  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCastht,  of  Wisconsin. 

Dispersal  of  VA  functions  Is  by  no  means 
ft  dead  issue  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Anyway  you  look  at  It,  the  Legion  and  the 
•ther  veterans'  organizations  are  In  for  ft 


bitter  battle  to  maintain  an  adequate  vet- 
enins'  program. 

Renewed  moves  to  curtail  or  eliminate  vet- 
erans' preference  In  Government  Jobs  must 
first  go  through  the  House  and  Senate  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees.  These 
are  headed,  respectively,  by  Representative 
Edward  H.  Rees,  of  Kansas,  who  In  the  past 
has  looked  with  disfavor  on  attacks  on  vet 
preference,  and  by  Senator  Fkamk  CAauOM, 
also  of  Kaiuas. 

Legislation  dealing  with  housing  and  rents 
comes  out  of  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees.  The  respective 
chairmen.  Senator  Homxx  EL  Capxhakt,  of 
Indiana,  and  Representative  Jxssx  P.  Wol- 
coTT,  of  Michigan,  both  publicly  declared. 
Just  as  soon  as  Congress  opened,  that  they 
favored  increasing  the  interest  rate  on  GI 
housing  loans  above  the  long-established  4 
percent. 

A  major  item  on  the  Legion's  program  for 
1953  is  universal  military  training,  which 
comes  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Representative  Dewet  Short,  of  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  the  House  committee,  is 
unequivocally  opposed  to  UMT.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee.  Senator  LEvxaxTT  Saltonstaii,, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  favored  UMT  in  the 
past,  and  introduced  the  Legion-sponsored 
bill  In  this  session  of  Congress.  The  out- 
look for  UMT  is  generally  more  favorable 
In  the  Senate,  which  voted  out  a  UMT  bill 
in  1951  with  but  five  dissenting  votes. 

The  American  Legion  has  a  mandate  to 
seek  legislation  covering  101  convention  and 
national  executive  committee  resolutions  In 
the  current  Congress.  During  the  first  3 
dajrs  of  the  83d  Congress,  more  than  100  vet 
bills  were  tossed  Into  the  legislative  hopper, 
including  a  number  sponsored  by  the  Le- 
gion. Most  of  these  bills  were  referred  to 
the  27 -member  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  where  they  come  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Rogxbs  as  chairman.  ^ 


Address  Delivered  by  Secretary  of  the 
Nary  Before  tlie  Portsmoutli  Chamber 
of  G»mBierc« 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnioTOi* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  2S.  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  fine  speech 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Honorable  R.  B.  Anderson,  before  the 
Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
April  22.  1953,  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  singularly  fitting,  I  believe,  that  the 
first  formal  occasion  of  my  addressing  an 
audience  since  assuming  the  responsibility 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be  at  the 
town  of  Portsmouth.  Here  has  been  cradled 
a  large  part  of  the  proud,  traditional  history 
of  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

I  was  mindful  this  afternoon  In  walking 
through  the  Norfolk  Navy  Shipyard  of  being 
in  a  Naval  atmosphere  that  stretched  back 
over  almost  2  centuries  and  antedated  the 
Navy  Itself.  It  afforded  me  the  challenge  of 
renewed  Inspiration  to  maintain  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  the  most 
powerful  force  of  Its  kind  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  assure  always  Its  capability  of 
projecting  the  power  of  a  free  Nation  and 
a  free  people  wherever  and  whenever  free- 


dom may  be  challenged  by  those  who  utilize 
the  brute  forces  of  dictatorial  compulsion 
in  an  effort  to  subvert  the  free  will  of  men. 

I  fMel  also  that  I  am  particularly  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Senator  Btsd  and  Con- 
gressman Harot.  All  over  this  land  of  ours. 
Senator  Brao  has  come  to  represent  the  eplt> 
ome  of  war  against  waste  while,  at  the  samft 
time,  so  utilizing  ovir  economic  and  military 
strength  so  as  to  keep  us  adequately  strong 
to  such  a  degree  that  our  liberty,  oiu-  free- 
dom, and  ability  to  wage  war  for  freedom'a 
sake  can  never  be  successfully  challenged. 

Congressman  Haxdt  Is  an  advocate  of  the 
same  philosophy  and  has  dedicated  his  ex- 
perience in  Congress  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  military  postxire  and  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  possible  elemenU  of  mismanage- 
ment. Inefficiency,  or  the  Inadequate  use  at 
America's  economic  resources. 

Fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
you  may  be  assiu«d  that  I  take  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  I  can  seek  and  I  have 
the  advice,  counsel,  and  cooperative  help  at 
these  two  great  Americans. 

Traditionally,  chambers  of  oommeree  are 
organized  to  promote  the  best  interest  of 
the  communities  they  serve.  This  la  •«  It 
should  be.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  m 
normally  come  to  annual  meetings  of  the 
chan>ber  of  conunerce  in  order  to  review  our 
progress  and  explore  the  new  opportunities 
that  lie  before  us.  I  should  like  to  depart 
from  that  pattern  this  evening.  Rather  than 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  formal  speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  regarded  as  a  visiting  neighbor. 

Together.  let  us  think  of  some  at  the  real 
fundamentals  and  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  ex- 
plore the  American  philosophy  which  results 
in  all  of  the  effort  we  are  making  as  a 
people. 

The  normal  processes  of  change  are  slow 
and  almost  Imperceptible.  The  receding 
coastlines,  the  melting  Icecaps,  the  wearing 
down  of  mountains  by  processes  of  erosion, 
almost  escape  the  capabilities  of  measure- 
ment. Likewise,  the  thinking  of  people,  the 
determination  of  their  reeponslblllties,  the 
uprooting  of  traditional  habits  of  thought 
and  action  move  normally  by  slow  and  evo- 
lutionary processes.  Because  of  the  events 
of  the  last  decade,  we,  in  this  cotmtry,  have 
had  suddenly  imposed  upon  us  new  and 
enlarged  responsibilities  for  global  thinking. 
Becaiise  of  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  our  country,  we  have  a  sudden 
awareness  of  new  responsibUitles.  Because 
we  represent  the  last  real  sanctuary  of  man** 
liberty  and  freedom,  we  have  become  the 
world's  champion  of  this  Ideology. 

The  shrinking  of  space  and  time  has 
brought  us  a  new  awareness  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  their  problems,  their  hopes, 
their  fears.  It  is  entirely  realistic  that  we 
should  stop  every  so  often  in  the  detail  of 
the  busy  lives  we  lead  toward  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  responsibilities  of  our  particu- 
lar task  to  ask  the  fundamental  questloiui 
of:  Why  do  we  make  this  effort?  Why  do 
we  prepare  to  be  stronger  than  any  nation 
on  the  earth?  Why  do  we  work  so  arduoxisly 
to  avoid  war  but  to  win  It  if  avoidance  is 
impossible?  Why  do  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  other  people  much 
nK>re  minutely  than  ever  before? 

The  basic  answer  to  these  questions.  I 
think,  lies  essentially  in  an  announcement 
nuule  early  in  the  beginning  of  World  War  n 
when  the  leaders  of  our  country  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  four  freedoms  which  we  and 
the  people  of  the  earth  require  as  essential 
to  living  in  peace. 

Because  of  their  significance  and  our  re- 
newed application  to  the  task  before  us  here 
In  the  hallowed  atmosphere  of  this  historic 
city,  I  should  like  to  review  them  with  you 
again. 

As  fundamentals  of  liberty,  as  Indispens- 
able ingredients  to  living  within  the  formula 
of  man's  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  we  require:  freedom  of 
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speech,  freedom  from  want,  freedom  from 
fear,  and  freedom  of  worship.  I  should  like, 
briefly,  to  think  with  you  about  each  of  them. 
Freedom  of  speech  must  have  never  been 
Intended  to  give  license  to  an  individual  to 
abuse  his  neighbor  or  to  say  the  ugly  and 
hateful  things  that  could  only  bring  suffer- 
ing and  dlstnut.  It  must  not  have  meant 
that  men  should  be  Irresponsible  In  their 
use  of  words  cm-  their  expression  of  thoughts, 
particularly  where  any  such  irresponsibility 
might  lead  an  individual  or  a  nation  toward 
undesirable  objectives.  Rather  it  must  have 
meant  the  right  of  man  to  express  his 
thoughtful  opinions;  his  right  to  participate 
in  the  forums  of  debate  from  which  are  dis- 
tiUed  our  collective  judgment.  It  must  have 
assumed  that  man  would  be  thoughtful,  in- 
tellectually honest,  morally  courageous,  and 
Informed  before  he  sought  effectively  to  use 
such  a  highly  regarded  human  right. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  sometimes 
quietly  examine  in  the  silent  seclxislveness  of 
our  own  chambers  how  effectively  and  how 
properly  we  have  used  our  right  to  the  free- 
dom of  speech.  How  diligently  and  un- 
selfishly do  we  Inquire  into  the  problems  of 
our  Government?  How  willingly  do  we  sub- 
ordinate the  interest  of  ourselves  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  Nation?  How  capably  do  we 
offer  our  counsel  to  those  who  represent  us  in 
the  Halls  of  State  or  the  Halls  of  Congress? 
How  often  do  we  debate  the  ]X)licle«  of  our 
country  both  foreign  and  domestic  with  no 
thought  of  how  good  Is  this  program  for 
many? 

With  awareness  of  the  common  frailty  of 
all  humanity,  we  of  this  great  American  Na- 
tion, secure  In  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech, 
must  use  It  wisely,  temperately,  courageously, 
and  with  the  effectiveness  of  Informed  In- 
telligence If  we  are  to  merit  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  right  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy. 

The  freedom  from  want.  How  harshly  the 
sound  of  this  expression  must  grate  upon 
the  ears  of  those  who  spend  large  portions 
of  their  lives  In  need.  How  Important  It 
is  that  we  so  utilize  the  resources  of  our 
Nation  and  our  world  that  we  bring  the 
freedom  of  want  Into  reality  for  as  many 
people  as  possible.  Today,  in  a  fearful 
world,  large  segments  of  our  prodxKtIve  capa- 
bilities are  being  maintained  to  sustain  our 
force  of  arms  for  an  Imponderable  period  of 
time.  The  burden  of  this  responsibility  and 
the  alternatives  which  lie  before  us  were 
magnificently  expressed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  address  before  the 
newspaper  editors  of  America  on  Thursday 
last.  I  am  sure  that  it  brought  renewed  hop>e. 
not  only  to  Americans  but  to  millions  abroad. 
We  must  fervently  hope  that  our  national 
suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
will  be  accepted  by  the  totalitarian  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  Is  the  measure  of  our  problem  today? 
If,  for  an  unknown  period  of  time,  we  must 
continue  to  be  strong — stronger  than  any 
other  enemy  on  earth — we  must  dedicate 
our  best  effort  toward  the  maintenance  of 
auch  military  posture  as  will  keep  us  alwa3rB 
secure  and  ready.  This  we  must  do  within 
the  framework  of  a  capitalistic,  competitive, 
economic  system  motivated  by  the  principles 
of  Incentive  which  made  this  country  great. 
Already  through  two  Great  Wars  and  Into 
ft  cold  war,  we  have  demonstrated  the  great 
capability  of  our  productive  genius.  If  war 
ultimately  should  be  xinavoidable,  we  must 
have  the  strength  to  win  It.  and  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  a  dynamic  and  competitive 
econ<Mny. 

If,  as  we  pray,  peace  should  come,  we 
should  learn  to  live  in  a  peaceful  world  with- 
out the  specter  of  surplus  or  unemployment 
or  economic  dislocations. 

To  me,  one  erf  the  great  uiuolved  iMt>bIems 
of  this  generation  In  time  of  peace  stems 
from  the  Inability  of  our  capacity  to  dis- 
tribute, to  keep  pace  with  our  capacity  to 
produce. 

We  have  learned  to  make  many  things  and 
make  them  rapidly,  to  produce  more  from 
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our  acres  <rf  land  and  yet  protect  the  soU,  to 
maintain  ft  constant  development  of  new 
techniques  and  new  end  items  of  use.  We 
have  never  adequately  learned  how  to  so  dis- 
tribute the  fruits  of  our  labor  that  we  can 
have  an  adequate  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  or  to  make  customers  of  those  who 
live  abroad. 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fitting  that  while 
the  specter  of  war  and  fear  of  war  stiU  hang 
ominously  near  us,  we  should  devote  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  oxu-  most  capable,  construc- 
ave  thinking  of  how  we  and  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  If  we  were  blessed  with 
the  privUege  of  peace,  would  enjoy  freedom 
from  want. 

Here  is  a  whole  field  for  national  thinking. 
Looming  before  us  are  the  problems  of  debt 
management,  fiscal  policy,  labor  and  man- 
agement teamwork,  world  trade,  and  a  host 
of  other  Inherent  and  allied  subjects.  We 
cannot  explore  them  here.  We  must  only 
come  to  the  realization  that  as  a  free  people, 
as  a  thoughtful  people,  as  the  citizens  of  the 
most  responsible  nation  on  earth,  we  should 
dedicate  a  part  of  our  thinking,  our  energy, 
oiu-  capabilities,  to  the  determination  of  how 
we  can  live  in  a  state  of  preparedness  with 
the  dynamic  economy  and  how  we  can  live 
and  hope  for  peace  in  a  world  with  men  now 
enjoying  the  iwlvllege  of  freedom  from  want. 
Freedom  from  fear.  If,  from  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  world,  this 
dread  burden  could  be  lifted,  how  much 
more  would  be  added  to  himian  living. 

Of  what  are  we  afraid?  Primarily  fears  are 
generated  because  of  things  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  not  know  the  Intention  of  our 
potential  enemy.  We  do  not  know  the  awe- 
some capability  of  all  of  the  implements  of 
warfare.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  utUlze  the 
strength  of  our  men  and  productive  capacity 
in  the  defense  of  man's  freedom.  These  and 
other  problems  with  answers  that  escape  us 
generate  the  basic  fears  of  a  world's  people. 
Here,  determined  analysis,  oourageovts  think- 
ing, and  resolute  judgment  are  indispensable. 
We  must  arrive  at  a  cold  and  calculated 
measure  of  the  capabUities  that  we  have  at 
hand,  the  delil>erate  strain  imposed  upon 
our  economic  system  by  the  necessities  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  military  posture,  and 
then  so  utilize  our  resources  of  thought  and 
things  as  to  give  us  the  assurance  that  with 
all  of  the  facts  we  know  and  that  with  all 
of  the  capabilities  we  enjoy,  we  have  done 
ova  best.  This,  and  not  less,  can  be  expected 
of  us.  This  devotion  toward  the  solution 
of  Imponderable  problems  can  bring  us  the 
serene  knowledge  that  comes  always  from 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
Job  has  been  well  done. 

No  one  can  answer  the  unanswerable  nor 
be  knowledgeable  of  the  unknown.  We  can, 
however,  have  mental  security  and  freedom 
from  fear  if  our  every  effort  and  national 
capabilities  are  dedicated  sincerely  to  doing 
the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have  In  the 
highest  order  of  our  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation. These  objectives  are  not  platitudes 
but  are  realistic  criteria  in  man's  search  from 
freedom  of  fear. 

The  freedom  of  worship.  Somewhere  out 
of  the  StiU  quiet  comes  the  voice  saying. 
"Come  unto  Me,  aU  ye  who  are  weak  or 
heavy-laden,  and  I  wUl  give  you  rest."  The 
shackles  of  the  burdens  of  the  days  and 
years,  the  weight  of  great  responsibilities, 
the  challenge  of  every  new  tomorrow,  seem 
to  fall  like  heavy  burdens  from  our  back 
If  we  accept  the  invitation  of  One  Who  knows 
and  fully  imderstands  the  destiny  of 
humankind. 

Essentially,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
basic  differences  between  the  ideology  which 
we  represent  and  that  represented  by  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  one  that  goes  beyond  political 
significance  and  extends  toward  our  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man. 

In  the  totalitarian  state  the  emphasis  Is 
always  placed  upon  the  powers  of  those  who 
govern.    Their  wills  are  Imposed  by  all  of 


the  artifices  of  force.  Influence,  and  persua- 
sion upon  the  governed.  The  relative  rights 
of  each  individual  are  subjugated  to  the 
objectives  trf  dictatorial  direction.  Here  In 
America  man  Is  an  instrumentality  made  in 
the  image  of  his  Maker.  He  wears  the  man- 
tle of  dignity  for  he  Is  the  creation  of  an 
Immortal  hand.  His  every  hope,  his  every 
heartache,  his  every  aspiration  is  both  im- 
portant and  inescapable.  Witness,  then  the 
essential  difference.  A  government  of  and 
by  people  whose  lives  are  sacred  and  gov- 
ernment by  dictatorship,  responsible  only 
to  themselves  and  the  Judgment  of  history, 
with  people  subordinated  to  policies  of  power. 
I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  If  we  are 
to  achieve  real  freedom  and  real  Independ- 
ence among  aU  of  the  nations  and  the  people 
of  the  earth,  it  will  ultimately  rest  on  some- 
thing higher  than  words  spelled  out  on 
parchment  or  paper.  It  will  be  endowed  as 
weU  with  the  significance  of  man's  regarding 
man  on  the  high  and  common  spiritual  plane 
that  there  is  something  beyond  the  human 
grasp  and  that  we  all  have  a  common  destiny 
of  Immortality.  We  cannot,  within  genera- 
tions, wipe  out  differences  in  theology,  in 
traditions,  in  historic  beliefs,  but  It  does 
seem  to  be  possible  to  find  a  common  de- 
nominator among  races,  colors,  creeds,  and 
nations  in  man's  eternal  searching  for  the 
power  beyond  life  as  he  knows  it. 

By  whatever  tongue  we  speak,  by  what- 
ever design  or  custom  we  seek  to  penetrate 
the  veU  that  shrouds  man's  eternity,  our 
common  searching,  our  common  reaching, 
gives  basic  hope  for  peace  on  earth  and  good 
wlU  toward  men. 

I  have  tried  to  touch  on  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  think  that  you  and  I  wlU  have  to 
face  with  determination  In  the  future  of  this 
great  country  of  ours.  It  seems  to  me  espe- 
cially significant  that  I  should  bring  these 
thoughts  before  you  here  In  Portsmouth. 
For  it  was  within  a  few  short  miles  of  here 
that  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
In  the  New  World  was  founded  at  Jamestown 
In  1607  and  the  first  representative  type  of 
goveriunent  on  the  American  continent  was 
established  there  In  1619.  These  early  set- 
tlers were  motivated  In  a  broad  sense  by  the 
four  freedoms  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  That  was  their  legacy  to  us  and 
that  is  our  heritage.  In  this  tidewater  area 
that  heritage  has  been  cherished  and  nur- 
tured through  its  tender  and  frail  years  of 
early  development.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  in  these  years  of  formative 
growth,  we  now  enjoy  the  four  freedoms  to 
a  full  and  rich  extent.  Their  efforts  in  the 
past  most  assuredly  present  a  dynamic  chal- 
lenge to  you  and  to  me  in  the  days  ahead. 
These  four  great  freedoms  of  speech,  of 
freedom  from  want,  or  freedom  from  fear, 
and  freedom  of  worship  will  result  in  a 
blending  of  all  of  that  In  humanity  which  la 
both  practical,  realistic,  and  spiritual.  In 
their  achievement,  man  must  do  his  utmost 
with  his  Intelligent  competence,  the  tools  In 
his  hands,  the  resources  of  his  country,  and 
In  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  saying: 

••Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  klngd(»n  come.  Thy  will 
be  done." 


Econony  Tbroafb  Private  Ownersbip  of 
Power  Plants  aad  Opposition  to  tbe 
St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENHBTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Titesday,  April  28,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  when  we  should  be  thinking  of 
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economy.  I  think  it  advisable  for  all  of 
us  to  read  editorials  and  newspaper 
articles,  as  well  as  various  comments  by 
individual  citizens,  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  that  subject. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "St  Law- 
rence Seaway  Is  No  Road  to  Economy." 
which  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  April  26,  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  More  Dream  Lands,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Oil  City  Derrick  of  April  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Philadelphia   Inquirer   of  April 

26,  1953) 

St.  Lawrenck  Skawat  Is  Mo  Roao  To 

£kX>I<OUT 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  not  to  build  the 
8t.  Lawrence  seaway  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  that  time  Is  now. 

We  trust  that  when  President  Elsenhower's 
special   Cabinet   committee  reports   to   him 
""^l^-^he  question  of  building  the  seaway.  It 
will  s^reaiB  that  obvious  fact. 

The  seaway  would  cost  well  over  a  billion 
dollars.  How  much  more  not  even  Its  ad- 
vocates know.  aO  this  time  officials  in 
WashlngtonSare  jgej^fching  for  every  possible 
way  to  cut^lie  cost  of  government.  It 
would  seem  incredible  that  a  project  rejected 
during  an  administration  noted  for  reckless 
spending  should  be  embraced  by  one  which 
has  economy  as  Its  urgent  goal. 

We  hope  that  Elsenhower's  Cabinet  com- 
mittee will  give  him  also  the  following  plain 
facts: 

1.  That  the  seaway  project  is  an  attempt 
to  tax  all  the  American  people  for  limited 
benefits  to  a  limited  region. 

a.  That  even  Its  proponents  admit  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  closed  to  shipping  for  5  months 
•very  year. 

3.  That  the  seaway  project  has  been  mis- 
represented to  the  American  people  countless 
times  in  countless  ways. 

In  the  latter  connection  is  the  claim  that 
tt  would  permit  oceangoing  vessels  to  roam 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  Buffalo  News  reveals 
that  this  notion  Is  a  hoax;  that  the  proptosed 
channel  not  only  wouldn't  admit  many  sea- 
going ships,  but  that  Canada  Is  not  even 
interested  In  that  angle,  but  is  very  much 
Interested  in  having  Montreal  supplant  the 
United  States  cities  which  now  serve  as  trans- 
shipment points  for  ocean-bound  cargoes. 

Confirming  this  point  Is  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  A.  O.  L.  McNaughton,  cochairman  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  that  the 
general  feeling  is  that  far  from  wanting 
them  (oceangoing  ship)  in,  we  want  them 
out. 

Canada's  right  to  build  waterways  to  bene- 
fit Canadian  ports  is  imdlsputed.  But  there 
Is  no  reason  why  United  States  citizens 
should  be  taxed  to  take  trade  away  from 
their  own  ports. 

Economy  Is  the  goal  In  Washington  today. 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  no  road  to  that 
goal. 

[From  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  AprU  21. 
1953  J 

No  MOSX  DaXAlCLANDS 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  recently 
ran  a  long  article  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  It  pointed  out  that  TVA  can 
produce  favorable  financial  reports  because 
It  can  charge  off  tremendous  sums  to  fiood 
control  and  navigation — and  because  it  allots 
only  about  9  percent  of  its  Income  to  States 
and  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes,  whereas  private 
electric  utilities  pay  out  some  22  percent  of 
all  their  revenues  in  taxes. 

Then  the  paper  said,  "The  new  Republican 
Consress  la  not  committed  to  aociaiism  and 


It  Is  looking  for  wajrs  to  reduce  taxes.  One 
of  the  first  places  to  look  Is  the  TVA.  All  of 
its  power  plants  should  be  sold  as  soon  as 
possible  to  private  industry,  a  step  that 
would  reduce  the  national  debt  by  about  $1 
billion.  Pending  completion  of  the  sale, 
TVA  power  rates  should  be  fixed  according  to 
realistic  accounting  methods  and  all  revenue 
from  the  enterprises  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Treasury.  The  taxpayers  want  no 
more  dreamlands." 

This  is  squarely  In  line  with  the  fast- 
growing  Idea  that  the  Government  should 
get  out  of  all  commercial  business.  There 
could  be  no  better  way  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  to  balance  the  budget,  and  to  reduce 
taxes.  Nothing  would  be  lost — regulated 
private  enterprise  would  supply  us  with  all 
the  services  in  abundance,  and  pay  heavy 
taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  we'd  show  that  we 
aren't  Just  paying  Upservlce  to  the  cause  of 
freedom — we'd  be  practicing  what  we  preach. 


UBMBploymeDt  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28,  1953 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  House  Resolution 
No.  67,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri: 

"House  Resolution  67 
"Resolution  memorialising  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  return  to  the  several  States 
amounts  collected  as  unemployment  tax  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  excess  of  grants 
for  adntinistration  costs  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  employment  service 
program 

"Whereas  the  several  States  are  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  unemplo3rment  In- 
surance and  employment  service  program; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  levies  a 
payroll  tax  of  three-tenths  of  1  percent  on 
employers  of  eight  or  more  persons  to  pay  the 
administrative  costs  of  such  State  pro- 
grams: and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  col- 
lected since  1937  from  Missoiiri  employers  for 
the  administration  of  such  program  over  $28 
million  more  than  has  been  returned  to  the 
State,  while  the  amounts  returned  to  Mis- 
souri have  been  grossly  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide flexible  administration;  and 

"Whereas  each  State  is  limited  to  the 
amount  allowed  It  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  excess  of  such  tax  being  di- 
verted for  purposes  other  than  Intended;  and 
"Whereas  an  Inadequate  operating  fund  re- 
stricts service  to  Job  seekers  In  finding  work 
and  to  employers  seeking  workers,  makes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  prompt  detection  of  fraud- 
ulent benefit  claims,  hinders  activities  to  pre- 
vent tax  evasions,  impairs  effectiveness  of 
control  over  disbursements  from  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  fund,  and  circumscribes 
the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  ot  the  en- 
tire program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legislation  which  wlll^ 

"1.  Earmark  the  taxes  collected  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  employment  security  program  ia 
each  State; 


*^.  Make  reasonable  provisions  assxiring  all 
States  equitable  particlpaUon  in  the  alioU 
ment  of  such  funds; 

"3.  Transfer  to  the  SUtes  for  use  in  the 
employment  security  program  any  excess  over 
the  amounts  allocated  by  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies  with  full  responsibility 
resting  on  each  State  agency  for  the  proper 
use  thereof:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States:  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  SUtes,  and  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri." 

I,  William  D.  Cruce.  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  do  hereby  certify  the  above 
and  foregoing  to  be  a  full.  true,  and  complete 
copy  of  House  Resolution  No.  67,  offered  Into 
and  adopted  by  the  house  of  represenUtlves 
on  April  17,  1953.  as  fully  as  the  same  appears 
of  record  In  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  State  of  Missouri  this 
17th  day  of  April  A.  D.  1953. 

William  D.  Cmuc«. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent' 
mtives,  67th  General  Assembljf. 


Facto  FonuB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlTVBB 

Tuesday,  AprU  28,  1953 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoKO,  I  include  the  following: 

Facts  Forum  Result*  T^**. 

Percent 

Is  America  in  imminent  danger  of  a  de- 
cisive and  faUl  A-bomb  atuck? 27 

Is  a  democracy  a  better  type  govern- 
ment than  a  republic? 66 

ShovUd  Income  Uxes  be  lowered  now?__     47 

Should  civil  service  laws  be  changed  to 
reduce  Job  security  of  Federal  employ- 
ees?       63 

Should  RFC  be  abolished? 74 

Should  we  respond  If  called  upon  to  stop 
the  CommunlsU  in  Indochina? 66 

Is  Benson's  present  conduct  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   wise? 77 

Is  business  courageously  presenting  the 
cause  for  freedom? 62 

Was  Ike's  appointment  of  former  FBI 
man  R.  Scott  McLeod  as  "boss  of  se- 
curitjr"  in  the  State  Department  wise?.     91 

Should  United  States  declare  the  Yalta 
agreemenU  void? 77 

Is  checking  the  schools  and  colleges  for 
communistic  Influence  overdone? ...     25 

Do  you  favor  statehood  for  Hawaii? .^     73 

Should  America's  point  4  program  be 
continued? _. 61 

Would  you  favor  Ike  in  an  election  now 
over  the  probable  Democratic  nomi- 
nee?     85 

Those  who  do  not  vote  on  a  subject  are 
not  considered  In  the  calculations.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  yes  percentage  and  100 
percent  Is  the  percentage  voting  "no." 

Foil  closed  March  26. 
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OifMk*  tmi  RevitiM  of  the  U.  N. 
Ckartcr— II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

pi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVE8 

Monday.  AprU  13,  1953 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  May  2  issue  of  America, 
national  Catholic  weekly,  written  by 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Conway,  8.  J.,  entitled 
"Catholics  and  Revision  of  the  U.  N. 
Chai-ter — II": 

Catholics  amb  Rxvisiom  or  thb  U.  N. 
Chaktib — n 

(By  Edward  A.  Conway) 

The  movement  for  the  revision  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  seems  to  be  gaining 
momentum  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Last 
March,  in  Washington,  the  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) Committee  on  National  Legislation  rec- 
ommended that  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  American  people  study  the 
needed  revisions  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  light  of  Inadequacies  revealed  in  lU  or- 
ganization and  operation  to  date.  Earlier, 
in  the  lUllan  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Slgnora 
Maria  Tlbaldl  Chlesa,  with  eight  others,  had 
urged  the  government  to  Uke  the  lead  In 
promoting  a  charter  revision  conference  In 
1955  under  the  terms  of  articles  109  and 
110.  From  Amsterdam  came  the  word  on 
March  20  that  the  Netherlands  Government 
shares  the  opinion  of  many  members  of 
Its  Parliament  that  the  Netherlands  also 
should  make  thorough  preparations  for  re- 
vision of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  19S5.  It  is  the  Government's 
Intention  to  set  up,  within  a  short  time,  a 
commission  which  will  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  finding  ways  in  which  the  Netherlands 
can  constructively  cooperate  In  this  project, 
and  prepare  possible  proposals. 

It  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  lower  house — 30  out  of  100 — 
had  a  hand  in  this  pioneer  action — as  they 
did  in  the  amendment  of  the  Netherlands 
Constitution  permitting  the  ceding  of  oer- 
Uln  governmenUl  powers  to  any  future  legal 
supranational  authority.  (America,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1952,  p.  318.)  They  will  have  Im- 
portant places  on  the  charter  revision  com- 
mission. 

There  is  still  no  evidence  of  any  active 
American  CathoUc  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign for  charter  revlsioiu  But  this  writer 
Is  as  convinced  as  he  was  last  November 
(see  Catholics  and  Revl.'sion  of  the  U.  N. 
Charter,  America,  November  29,  1952)  that 
they  can  make  ImporUnt  contributions  to 
the  worldwide  debate.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested, however,  that  before  Joining  In  the 
general  discussion,  we  American  Catholics 
should  clarify  and  bring  up  to  date  our  own 
thinking  on  the  question.  That  Job  should 
be  simplified  now  that  ttM  Oode  of  Inter- 
national Ethics  is  available. 

The  original  oode,  as  w«s  stated  in  these 
P*ges  2  weeks  ago  (p.  71),  was  compiled  by 
the  International  Union  of  Social  Studies 
In  1937,  and  revised  In  1948.  John  Epp- 
stein's  English  translation  was  published  In 
1953.  It  Is  not  Burprlsirig,  therefore,  that 
the  code  does  not  refer  explicitly  to  the 
current  movement  for  chsrter  revision.  But 
It  does  contain  principles  Catholics  need  as 
discussion  guides  regarding  revision.  What 
Is  more,  a  comparative  study  of  the  revised 
version  and  the  original  text  of  the  code 
would  deepen  our  understimdlng  of  the  prob- 
lem. Catholic  study  grojps  would  benefit 
by  searching  out  the  reasons  for  the  exten- 


sive   revisions,    omissions,    and    additions 
found  in  the  new  version. 

THX  NATDSAI.  BOCIPt  CW  STATBB 

In    both    versions,    chapter    I    treats    of 
human  societies:  Family,  city,  SUte,  Inter- 
national.    The  last  section  of  this  chapter 
has    undergone    significant    changes,   which 
wiu  be  discussed  later  on.    Here  let  us  no- 
tice  some   paragraphs   that   have   remained 
the   same.     These   oBer   arguments  for  the 
Juridical  organization  erf  the  natxiral  society 
of  States  in  terms  that  must  have  been  star, 
tling  in  the  year  1937.    It  is  extremely  re- 
gretUble   that   the   original    version,   com- 
piled   by   leading   Catholic   thinkers   of    IS 
countries,  was  never  published  In  the  United 
SUtes.    Had  it  been  required  reading  In  ovur 
schools   and  colleges   during   these   past   15 
years,   the  Catholic  community  would   not 
be  plagued  today,  and  non-Catholics  scan- 
dalized,   by   the   violent    nationalism   of   so 
many   devout   but   imlnstructed    Catholics. 
Their    ignorance     of    traditional     CathoUe 
teaching  on  international  society  has  pre- 
sented a  vacuum  into  wlilch  the  professional 
patrloteers  have  poured   their   bitter   brew 
of  completely  un-Catholic  isolationism  and 
xenophobia. 

The  following  propositions,  found  In  both 
versions,  are  even  more  valid  today  than 
they  were  In  1937.  But  our  nationalists 
continue  to  consider  them  as  little  short  of 
subversive: 

"States  must  cease  to  claim  that  absolute 
Independence  which  nature  has  not  given 
them  and  which  In  fact  they  never  pos- 
sessed. Their  rights  are  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  mission  of  protection  and  as- 
slsUnce  which  they  exercise  in  regard  to 
their  own  subjecta.  They  cannot  efficacious- 
ly fulfill  their  mission  alone,  without  the 
help  of  International  society  and  ouUide  iU 
framework." 

Still  being  Uught  !n  the  ethics  courses 
of  many  Catholic  colleges  is  the  thesis  that 
the  staU  is  a  perfect  society,  despite  the 
declaration  of  the  code  15  years  ago  that 
the  state  is  no  longer  a  perfect  society,  in- 
asmuch as  it  cannot  now  give  to  Its  sub- 
JecU  the  fullest  good  of  human  life  (St. 
Thomas)  such  as  the  progreaB  of  civilization 
and  the  fruitful  resources  of  an  harmoni- 
ously organized  international  cooperation 
have  rendered  possible. 

OMISSION   DC   THX  KXVISKD  OODB 

A  thought-provoking  omission  occurs  In 
the  final  section  (28)  of  chapter  I  of  the  re- 
vised code.  The  original  text  distinguished 
three  stages  of  world  society,  each  of  which 
Implies  Its  own  form  of  government: 

1.  The  unorganized  stage.  In  which  there 
is  no  positive  social  bond  between  Inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  states,  their  relations 
being  governed  merely  by  certain  customary 
rules  which  they  feel  bound  to  obey. 

2.  The  contractual  stage,  in  which  the 
states  agree  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  an 
international  body  created  by  themselves 
and  whose  sphere  of  activity  they  have  care- 
fully limited.  This  is  a  society  which  is 
still  very  imperfect,  as  It  does  not  Include  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  its  governing 
body  does  not  possess  full  power. 

S.  A  third  sta^  can  be  conceived.  In  which 
the  Juridical  organization  of  the  community 
of  peoples  would  correspond  more  fully  to 
the  demands  of  natural  law:  a  supreme  au- 
thority, superior  to  all  states,  would  govern 
the  collective  action  of  the  associated  na- 
tions and  direct  it  to  the  common  good  of 
the  human  race.  In  virtue  of  its  own  powers 
and  not  merely  by  delegation. 

In  which  of  these  stages  would  one  place, 
for  example,  the  minimalist,  conservative 
program  of  United  VforlA  Federalisto,  Inc.? 
It  seeks  nothing  mare  than  to  develop  the 
United  Nations  Into  a  government,  federal 
in  form  and  limited  in  power,  asking  for  it 
only  thoee  powers  necessary  to  make,  en- 
force, and  interpret  world  laws  to  maintain 
peace  and  prevent  aggression.  All  other 
powers  UWP  would  reserve  to  the  national 


governments,  thus  guaranteeing  to  each  na- 
tion complete  Internal  sovereignty  to  manage 
Ita  domestic  affairs.  To  teU  the  truth,  the 
world  federaiiste  barely  break  into  the  stage 
which  corresponds  more  fully  to  the  demands 
of  natural  law. 

The  original  code  was  organized  according 
to  those  three  stages,  separate  chi4>ters  being 
devoted  to  Unorganized  International  So- 
ciety, the  Contractual  Organization  of  Inter- 
national Society,  and  the  Organization  of 
International  Society  According  to  the  De- 
mands of  Natural  Law  and  Christian  Order. 
Since  the  second  of  those  chapters  dealt 
largely  with  the  League  of  Nations,  many 
sections  were  dropped  and  others  on  nation- 
alism and  internationalism  transferred  to 
the  next  chapter.  Lost  in  the  process  were 
many  sage  observations  on  the  League  which 
today  could  be  applied  almost  verbatim  to 
the  United  Nations,  another  contractual  or- 
ganization. An  attempt  to  salvage'  some  of 
those  remarks  wUl  be  made  after  a  brief 
analysis  of  criticisms  of  the  U.  N.  Charter 
Included  in  the  new  edition  of  the  code. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  CHAKTDI  SZVmOIV 

The  revised  version  concedes,  as  did  the 
original,  that  It  Is  not  for  the  science  of 
ethics  to  define  the  precise  form  which  the 
positive  society  of  nations  ought  to  take. 
But  It  claims  it  Is  possible  "and  Indeeed 
necessary  to  establish  the  principles  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  value  of  an  inter- 
national institution  can  be  Judged  and  Ita 
improvement  prcanoted."  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  U.  N.  Is  called  a  purely  diplo- 
matic gathering,  which  could,  however,  "pro- 
gressively transform  Itself  into  a  real  legis- 
lative assembly,  empowered  to  deal,  not  with 
matters  coining  within  the  exclusive  com- 
petence of  each  state,  but  with  all  questions 
of  common  interest,  such  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  order,  economic  co- 
operation for  the  common  good,  the  prog- 
ress of  social  Justice  or  the  development  of 
international  exchanges  and  means  of  com- 
munication." 

The  ideal  international  society,  according 
to  the  revised  version,  "should  have  a  small- 
er, less  cumbersome  executive  organ,  whose 
members,  within  the  llmlU  of  the  mandate 
conferred  upon  them,  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide, act,  and  give  orders  in  the  name  of 
the  society  as  a  whole."  Therefore  it  must 
have  at  Its  disposal  adequate  police  forces. 
Also,  it  is  "highly  desirable  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  direct  control,  if  not 
with  the  actual  ownership,  of  every  institu- 
tion concerned  with  the  production  of  atomic 
energy." 

The  most  distinctive  improvement  sug- 
gested by  the  new  code  concerns  the  com- 
position ot  the  executive  organ.  The  As- 
sembly should  choose  "eminent  personali- 
ties, of  recognized  integrity  and  competence, 
capable  of  devoting  themselves  with  abso- 
lute loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  interna- 
tional community."  The  present  practice  of 
accepting  representatives  of  govemmente 
"may  be  Justified  as  a  necessary  expedient 
at  the  beginning  of  the  endeavor  to  organ- 
ize a  world  now  imbued  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  ai  national  sovereignty;  it  Is  indefen- 
sible on  ideal  and  logical  grounds."  Of 
course,  the  veto  power  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  is  consid- 
ered "quite  incompatible  with  the  Ideal  con- 
ception of  international  authority."  Finally, 
an  independent  Judicial  authcH^ty  is  needed, 
and  "recourse  to  Its  Jurisdiction  and  accept- 
ance of  Its  verdicts  ought  to  be  obligatory 
and  not  merely  optional." 

These  are  all  constructive  recommenda- 
tions, but  it  does  seem  that  the  revisers  of 
the  code  have  Uttle  hope  of  their  early 
acceptance.  True,  they  urge  "all  good  dtl- 
Bens  to  support  their  rulers'  endeavors  to 
make  continual  Improvement  in  the  existing 
international  organizations."  But  nowhere 
do  they  call  those  good  citizens  to  take  the 
lead  in  demanding  that  Improvement.  Spe- 
culations about  the  reasons  for  this  almost 
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defeatut    attitude   must   be  deferred   to   a 

later  article. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal text  omitted  In  the  revised  edition.  If 
one  is  disinclined  to  admit  that  early  revi- 
sion of  the  Charter  Is  impoeslble.  he  can  find 
in  some  of  those  abandoned  sections  consid- 
««ble  encouragement  and  enlightenment. 

This  Bxunmoning  of  Catholics  to  action, 
for  example,  is  as  approprUte  today  as  it  was 
in  1937: 

"The  existence  of  a  society  of  states  corre- 
sponds to  the  natural  demands  of  interna- 
tional life  and  should  be  Juridically  organ- 
ized. The  [League  of  Nations]  Covenant  of 
1919  Is  merely  a  preliminary  outline  of  this 
organization  (as  is,  we  may  add,  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations)  and  may  receive  cor- 
rections and  alterations  as  experience  sug- 
gests or  necessity  conunands.  Least  of  all 
have  Catholics  the  right  to  ignore  this  work 
of  adaptation  and  improvement:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  m\ist  share  in  it  with  all  their 
might  and  good  will,  in  order  that  humanity 
may  one  day  achieve  that  magnificent  unity 
of  universal  society  which  Is  In  the  plans  of 
Divine  Providence  and  the  Innermost  tend- 
encies of  oiu'  nature."  (Taparelll  d'Azegllo, 
8.  J.,  1793-1863.) 

Likewise  omitted  were  these  paragraphs, 
still  pointedly  pertinent: 

"The  science  of  ethics  cannot  content  It- 
self with  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations  uiider  the  present  conditions  of  In- 
ternational life;  it  must  pave  the  way  to 
further  progress  by  Inviting  all  men  of  good 
will  to  complete  the  work  already  begun  and 
to  bring  into  existence  an  organization  which 
corresponds  In  the  most  perfect  way  possible 
to  the  true  demands  of  human  nature  and 
the  designs  of  Divine  Providence. 

"Nevertheless,  Christian  morality  does  not 
put  forward  its  principle  of  tm  ideal  inter- 
national society  as  a  substitute  for  the  pres- 
ent League  of  Nations  (read:  United  Na- 
tions); rather  does  it  aim  at  its  necessary 
Improvement  and  completion." 

The  authors  of  the  original  code  were 
aware  that  the  "bold  solution  implied  by  a 
more  perfect  organization  of  the  society  of 
states  will  run  counter  to  many  deeply  rooted 
prejudices,  for  it  will  ask  nationalism  to  make 
sacrifices  which  no  one  has  yet  dared  to 
propose."    But,  they  argued,  no  matter: 

"Morality  is  not  accustomed  to  bow  down 
before  mere  opinion;  it  is  not  the  servant 
of  any  policy.  Its  mission  is  to  submit  the 
'  public  opinion  of  nations  and  the  policy  of 
those  who  govern  them  to  the  law  of  reason. 
The  ideal  It  proposes  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  immediately;  it  Is  nevertheless  bound 
to  uphold  this  ideal  and  to  lu'opose  it  as  the 
Indispensable  condition  of  a  peaceful  and 
ordered  International  life  in  which  all  na- 
tionalisms. In  agreement  and  peace  with  one 
another,  will  develop  under  the  rule  of  Jus- 
tice and  charity." 

Interpreted  In  terms  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, that  seems  to  say  that  we  Catholics 
have  today  the  obligation  of  upholding  the 
ideal  and  of  proposing  those  revisions  of  the 
U.  N.  Charter  which  our  ethical  principles 
reveal  as  Indispensable.  Like  the  League,  the 
U.  N.  is  on  a  purely  contractual  basis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  code,  "this  social  con- 
tract between  sovereign  states  is  very  far 
from  being  the  supple  yet  strong  organiza- 
tion required  by  an  international  life  based 
on  the  demands  of  nature  and  right."  Prac- 
tically all  the  structural  deficiencies  found 
in  the  League  by  the  authors  of  the  code  are 
discernible  today  in  the  U.  N.  If  we  call 
attention  to  them,  it  is  not  out  of  hatred  of 
the  organization  but  of  a  desire  to  make  the 
United  Nations  supple  yet  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Our  doing  so  at  the  outset  of  the  debate 
on  revision  of  the  Charter  may  not  bring 
about  immediate  achievement  of  the  ideal. 
But  it  would  discharge  the  obligation  to 
speak  up  which  our  possession  of  a  sound, 
systematio.  and  complete  code  of  interna- 
tional ethics  imposes  upon  us  Cathollca. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JXRSKT 

IN  THE  BOUSX  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28. 1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Transportation 
and  Communication  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

An  Important  address  was  delivered 
by  Robert  B.  Murray,  Jr..  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
The  title  of  his  address  was  "Gearing 
Government  to  Transportation  Needs." 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Murray, 
in  a  clear,  logical,  and  forceful  manner, 
set  forth  the  objectives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  its  administration 
of  the  major  transportation  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  that 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
Department. 

The  address  was  of  such  a  worth-while 
character  ttiat  I  deem  it  appropriate 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  interested  public.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  consent  granted,  I  include 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks.  It  reads  as 
follows: 
GxAsiNG  OovxamcnfT  to  TiAirspoaTATioir 

(By  Robert  B.  Murray,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Transportation) 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  talk  with  you 
of  the  Nation's  business  and  transport 
leaders,  about  the  issu^  in  which  we  have 
a  mutual  Interest.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  coordination  of  all  major 
transport  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  except  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  These  agencies  are  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Weather  Bureau.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  Inland  Waterways  Corporation.  Some 
have  only  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
Department. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  authorized 
me  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  Depart- 
ment's transportation  agencies.  I  propose 
to  exercise  this  responsibility  through  the 
Agency  heads  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
small  group  of  highly  qualified  specialists 
who  will  serve  as  my  policy  advisers  in  the 
several  fields  of  transportation. 

Effective  integration  of  the  several  De- 
partment transportation  activities  cannot 
be  achieved  overnight.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  provision  of  clear  administrative 
authority  will  in  time  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  and  consistent  trans- 
portation program.  I  realize,  too,  that  we 
cannot  hope  tt>  be  successful  in  this  objec- 
tive without  the  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
men  such  as  you  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  our  Nation's  transportation  needs. 

The  new  administration  has  made  clear 
the  overall  policies  it  will  pursue.  Accord- 
ingly, In  our  formulation  of  transportation 
policies  and  programs  we  will  be  guided  by 
such  basic  principles  as  the  need  for — 

A  minimum  degree  of  Government  par- 
ticipation consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  economy,  national  security,  and  fiscal 
policy; 

Private  ownership  and  operation  of  basic 
facilities: 

mimlnatlon  of  Government  duplication: 


Proper  balance  between  Federal  and  Stata 
responsibUlties.  Many  i>eople  in  the  Federal 
Government  today  are  not  aware  of  tha 
capacities  of  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. Our  policies  must  have  a  review  by 
those  who  are  aware  of  these  capacities; 

Encouragement  of  private  Initiative  In 
tranapcHt  development; 

Effective  and  economical   administration. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  review  and  evaluate 
carefully  the  Department's  tratisportatloa 
program  in  keeping  with  these  broad  princi- 
ples. Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  want 
to  find  out :  The  appropriate  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  transportation  field; 
the  primary  powers  which  should  be  left  with 
or  restored  to  the  States:  measures  for  as- 
stiring  the  most  effective  use  of  Government 
funds  in  transportation  development  activi- 
ties and  mobilization  planning;  the  proper 
division  and  priority  of  Federal  expenditiirea 
among  the  several  forms  of  transportation; 
the  extent  to  which  existing  Government 
transportation  policy  creates  unfair  com- 
petitive conditions  and  complicates  the  reg- 
ulatory process:  and  the  extent  to  which 
charges  should  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  the 
Government-provided  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services. 

We  want  to  determine  the  minimum  of 
essential  transportation  services  that  should 
be  provided  by  the  Government.  We  want 
to  find  what  better  can  be  done  by  prlvat* 
Industry.  Tou  can  help  us  in  this  under- 
taking with  your  suggestions  and  ideas. 

In  the  light  of  the  guiding  principles  X 
have  outlined,  and  appropriate  standards  de- 
rived from  them,  we  wish  to  determine  which 
segments  of  the  Department's  transport 
progranxs  should  be  retained,  which  should 
be  discarded,  and  where  our  emphasis  should 
be  shifted  in  order  to  permit  concentration 
on  current  problems.  Pending  determina- 
tion of  long-range  policy,  we  shall  make 
every  effort  to  tighten  up  the  administration 
of  existing  programs  in  order  to  achieve  max- 
imum results  from  the  taxpayer's  doUar  and 
to  assure  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  user* 
of  Government-provided  facUitiei. 

Ftom  our  program  reviews,  we  propose  to 
find  reasonable  firm  answers  to  pressing 
questions  in  the  fields  of  Federal  highway, 
aviation,  and  merchant-marine  policy,  and 
in  other  fields  where  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities are  related  to  national-transporta- 
tion policy.  These  answers  will  be  reflected 
in  remedial  action  wherever  the  Department 
can  take  such  action  directly,  and  in  con- 
crete proposals  to  the  Congress  for  solutions 
to  problems  on  which  direct  action  is  not 
possible. 

In  the  aviation  field,  one  major  task  Is  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  Federal  airport  program. 
We  intend  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  fundamental  need  for  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  construction  of  airports 
to  meet  private,  commercial,  and  military 
needs;  and,  if  so,  the  nattue,  extent,  and 
location  of  such  needs. 

Several  important  aspects  of  the  Federal- 
aid  airport  program  warrant  special  mention. 
ClvU  aviation  has  not  developed  in  the  pat- 
tern predicted  in  1946  when  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  was  passed.  Commercial  flying  has 
grown  rapidly,  while  the  volume  of  flying  in 
light  planes  is  far  below  that  anticipated. 
Although  these  developments  have  been  con- 
sidered to  some  extent  in  recent  airport 
planning,  their  significance  has  not  been 
fully  evaluated.  Moreover,  airport  funds 
have  not  been  adjusted  closely  enough  to 
actual  needs.  Federal  airport  aid  has  been 
spread  too  thinly  to  be  of  optimum  benefit  to 
communities.  In  some  instances  the  CAA 
airport  grants  have  tieen  far  too  small  to 
constitute  a  material  advantage  to  cities. 
Here  are  some  annual  grants:  (1)  Charles- 
ton, $10,000;  (2)  Chicago,  111.,  $300,000;  (8) 
Helena.  Mont.,  $646;  (4)  Topeka,  Kans,« 
$30,000;    (5)  ^ringfleld.  Mo.,  $3,600. 

In  other  cases,  the  FMeral  contribution 
to  total  airport  cost,  even  though  sizable, 
was  not  really  a  vital  factor  in  the  decision 
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to  undertake  a  new  project.  The  Federal- 
aid  share  of  the  total  cost  of  these  airports, 
for  instance,  was:  Pittsburg!^  $2,990,000;' 
Philadelphia,  $2,620,000;  Baltimore.  $2,482,- 
000.  Those  of  you  who  know  municipal 
finance  will  question  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram as  it  has  worked  out. 

Appropriations  up  to  $100  million  annually 
were  authorized  in  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  limit  on  the 
annual  authorizations  set  forth  under  the 
act  led  the  local  authorities  to  expect  a 
Federal  program  of  major  proportions.  In 
this  anticipation,  muny  local  sponsors 
planned  or  entered  into  corresponding  finan- 
cial arrangements.  But  actual  appropria- 
tions have  sagged  from  a  high  of  $45  million 
In  fiscal  1047  to  a  low  of  $14  million  in  fiscal 
1953.  Distribution  of  a  stun  as  small  as  the 
1953  appropriation  to  tlie  varioiu  States  and 
communities  seeking  airport  funds  obviously 
results  in  extreme  dilution  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation, and  in  tlie  opinion  of  many 
aviation  officials,  has  in  fact  served  as  a  de- 
terrent to  proper  airport  development.  This 
is  especially  true  when  viewed  In  the  light 
of  the  relatively  large  investment  for  new 
airports  which  municipalities  have  provided. 
For  example,  of  the  total  Federal  airport 
funds  subject  to  apportionment.  Delaware 
would  receive  $11,994;  West  Virginia,  $87.- 
702;  and  Ohio.  $378,924.  for  distribution. 

At  a  time  of  short  cash  supply,  it  is  vital 
for  the  future  of  aviation  to  obtain  fxiU 
value  from  available  funds.  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  aviation,  a  thorough  reevaluation 
of  the  Federal  airport  program  is  desirable 
at  thU  time.  Apparently  this  feeling  is 
widely  shared  ouUide  tl»e  Department,  as  a 
numt>er  of  representatives  have  offered  their 
cooperation  in  the  proposed  reappraisal. 
We  appreciate  this  coope.-atlon.  Accordingly, 
an  Industry  committee  encompassing  all 
segments  has  been  established  to  work  with 
the  Deparunent  on  this  project.  Pending 
the  completion  of  this  work,  we  have  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  for  fiscal  1964  of 
$22.7  miUion  for  liquidation  of  prior  year's 
contract  authorization,  which  with  previous 
appropriated  funds  will  liquidate  all  com- 
mltmenu  due  this  fiscal  year.  We  are  not 
going  to  default  on  any  proper  approved 
project. 

We  are  also  examining  the  Department's 
airways  program.  In  this  case,  too,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  weigh  proposed  expenditures 
against  the  Administration's  policy  of  pro- 
gressing toward  a  balanced  budget,  consid- 
ering not  only  the  public  interest  in  safe 
and  reliable  air  travel  but  also  the  benefits 
accruing  to  aviation.  Across-the-board  cuts 
have  not  been  made  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
AdminUtratlon  fiscal  1054  budget,  and  in 
fact  we  have  requested  expansion  of  some 
necessary  airway  and  safety  functions  In- 
volving additional  personnel. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  Government  agency 
to  overregulate  and  to  involve  Itself  in 
management  decisions.  We  asked  represent- 
atives of  the  airlines  to  let  us  know: 

1.  What    functions    are    being    performed 
/    today  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion which  are  unnecessary  and  should  be 
elimiuted? 

2.  Wliat  functions  of  CAA  could  be  ab- 
sorlMd  by  the  air  carrien.  Immediately? 

3.  What  functions  should  be  absorbed  by 
the  carriers  in  the  future  for  the  further 
improvement  of  CAA  efficiency  and  safety 
and  efficiency  of  carrier  operations? 

4.  What  changes  in  organization  of  the 
CAA  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  CAA 
and  permit  it  to  serve  the  industry  In  a 
safer  and  more  efficient  manner? 

These  suggestions  have  Just  been  received 
after  4  weeks*  dlsctisslon  by  representatives 
of  29  carriers,  including  top  executives  of 
many  of  these  companies.  They  are  now  In 
process  of  examination.  This  type  of  coop- 
eration wlU  benefit  both  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, but  more  importantly,  will  better 
8er?e  the  pubUc  Interest. 
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Another  important  assignment  wiU  be  a 
review  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
I>uring  the  past  20  years  the  principle  of 
Federal-aid  has  been  extended  to  Include 
activities  obviously  not  contemplated  in 
the  1921  Federal  Highway  Act. 

Today  many  proposals  have  been  advanced 
fOT  new  Federal  policy  in  the  highway  field. 
The  diversity  of  suggested  changes  in  policy 
is  indicated  in  proposals  to  increase  Federal 
participation  in  projects  on  the  Interstate 
System,  Federal  aid  for  toll-road  construc- 
tion, to  proposals  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  motor  fuels. 

It  would  be  nattu-al  that  the  Federal  role 
in  highway  aid  would  be  examined  In  the 
light  of  overaU  administration  policy  regard- 
ing Federal-SUte  relationships. 

Here  also  in  our  desire  for  most  efficient 
and  economical  administration  of  this  large 
program  we  have  already  Uken  steps.  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  as  of  yesterday  a 
management  survey  by  people  out  of  Gov- 
ernment got  under  way. 

In  the  maritime  field  we  are  investigating 
the  possibility  of  revising  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  construction  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act.  For 
example,  we  mean  to  encourage  the  financing 
through  private  Institutions,  of  the  appli- 
cant's portion  at  new  ship  construction.  I 
am  happy  to  report  ship  operators  are  co- 
operating with  us  in  this  endeavor.  It  would 
be  a  happy  day  for  our  merchant  marine  if 
we  were  able  to  interest  private  financing  in 
this  phase  of  shipping.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  Itself  from  this  lend- 
ing activity  Just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
BtUl  have  some  problems  with  which  you 
are  famUiar  to  work  out  but  I  am  hopeful 
we  wUl  get  them  resolved. 

In  addition,  merchant  marine  policies  will 
be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  the  under- 
lying objectives  of  such  policies  are  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  responsibilities  of 
this  coimtry  in  the  contemporary  world  set- 
ting of  diplomatic  and  national-security  ob- 
jectives. More  specifically,  we  shall  explore 
such  problems  as:  The  operating-differential 
subsidy  program;  the  administrative  proce- 
dures governing  the  operating-  and  construc- 
tion-differential subsidies;  block  obsolescence 
in  the  United  States  shipping  Indus- 
try; United  States  policy  concerning  inter- 
coastal  and  coastwise  shipping. 

The  first  two  probleuM  are  already  under 
study  by  the  ocean  shipping  panel  of  the 
Transportation  Advisory  Council  of  this  De- 
partment. This  panel  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  segments,  geographical  and 
functional,  of  the  Industry.  It  U  virgent 
and  essential  that  this  group  reconcUe  their 
many  and  traditional  differences  in  the  over- 
all Interest  of  a  strong,  privately  operated 
merchant  marine. 

We  propose  also  to  examine  the  other  re- 
lated transportation  activities  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  including  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation,  the  Weather  Bur- 
eau, and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  Department  has  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Inland  waterway  field,  even  though  our  di- 
rect participation  is  limited  to  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation.  This  Government 
corporation  is  engaged  in  activity  directly 
competitive  with  other  carriers.  Oiu-  aim 
to  remove  the  Government  from  normal 
business  operations  Is  refiected  in  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  his  Intention  to  sell  the  Federal  Barge 
Lines  to  private  enterprise.  Bids  for  pur- 
chasing this  property  are  currently  l>elng 
received. 

We  recognize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must,  or  Is  best  able  to,  provide  certain 
types  of  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, but  this  does  not  mean  that  such  assist- 
ance should  be  furnished  free  to  direct  bene- 
ficiaries. In  this  connection  we  have  under 
way  a  study  on  the  practicability  of  reim- 
bursement for  tise  of  Federally-provided 
facilities  and  services. 

In  passing  may  I  emphasize  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  absorb  the  economic  regula- 


tory ftmctlons  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
propose  to  intervene  in  the  deliberations  of 
these  agencies  except  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  interesta  of  the  Department  are  dlrecly 
involved.  However,  if  it  appears  appropriate 
we  shall  report  to  Congress  any  points  of  con- 
flict that  we  may  find  to  exist  between  regu- 
latory and  promotional  objectives  of  a 
national  transportation  policy. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  the  major  principles 
which  win  govern  the  Department's  efforta 
In  the  transportation  field  and  some  of  the 
questions  with  respect  to  Government  trans- 
portation activities  which  are  urgently  in 
need  of  constructive  answer. 

Certain  of  these  points  merit  reemphasls. 
Our  work  and  the  administration  of  the 
taxpayers'  funds  entrusted  to  our  care  wlU 
be  increasingly  directed  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  an  efficient  and 
adequate  privately  owned  and  operated 
transportation  S3rstem.  Our  aim  Is  less  gov- 
ernment and  more  private  c^>eratlon.  We 
favor  Federal  participation  only  where  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  such  activity  is  es- 
sentially and  ftilly  Justified.  Within  our 
Jurisdiction,  we  wUl  seek  to  stamp  out  harass- 
ment by  over-regulation  or  over-restriction. 
We  do  not  believe  we  should  engage  in  deci- 
sions that  properly  belong  to  private  man- 
agement. It  is  our  aim  to  define  clearly  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
transportation  and  to  employ  the  most  ef- 
ficient management  techniques  to  assure 
that  necessary  Government  activities  wUl 
be  conducted  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
This  is  the  traditional  method  of  business 
at  work. 

The  transportation  facilities  and  promo- 
tional activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
serve  business  through  the  many  Industries 
dependent  on  aviation,  highways,  water,  and 
rail  transportation.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  will  use  the  pfu-tnershlp  of  btisi- 
ness  in  its  endeavor  to  make  these  services 
more  economical  and  more  useful. 


National  Defense  Aspects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  ICICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
April  27,  1953.  in  Washington.  D.  C,  the 
new  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Rogert  M.  Kyes,  addressed  the 
41st  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
speech  was  an  excellent  outline  of  the 
point  of  view  and  the  program  of  the  new 
civilian  leadership  in  the  Pentagon.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  some  who  will 
launch  attacks  on  the  new  economy  and 
efficiency  program  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  as  proposed  by  the  new 
administration  but  in  my  opinion  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
will  have  complete  faith  and  trust  in 
their  decisions  and  actions.  This  plan, 
if  followed,  will  produce  a  sound  national 
defense  setup  with  less  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  extend  the  text  of  this  ad- 
dress as  a  part  of  my  own  remarks: 
Nationai.  Dkrmsk  Aspects 

(By   Boger   M.   Kyes,    Deputy    Secretary   of 
Defense) 
The  theme  of  yovir  conference,  "A  posi- 
tive approach  to  peace"  Is  commendable  and 
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timely.  All  of  us  hold  firmly  in  our  hearts 
to  the  fervent  hope  that  peace  will  come 
soon  and  that  it  will  be  lasting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world  today  is  the  establishment  of  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  among  all  nations  in 
order  that  men  may  divert  their  efforts  and 
their  thinking  toward  the  achievement  of 
rising  standards  of  living  for  all  people. 

Experience,  however,  has  taught  xis  that 
peace  and  war  are  separated  only  by  the 
thin  tissue  of  bumaxi  faith  and  under- 
standing. 

No  matter  how  strong  our  yearning,  we 
must  not  become  so  fascinated  by  the  dove 
of  peace  that  we  overlook  the  circling  hawk 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  strike  its  prey. 
We  must  be  ever  ready  to  co\inter  any  preda- 
tory force  which  casts  its  shadow  upon  free 
people. 

However,  In  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace  and 
security,  we  should  be  ever  conscious  of  the 
delicate  balance  we  must  maintain  between 
our  desire  for  security  for  the  iree  peoples  of 
the  world  and  our  economic  capabilities. 

Military  strength  and  economic  strength 
are  inseparable.  The  sustained  striking 
power  of  the  military  is  no  greater  than  the 
economic  body  from  which  it  derives  its 
vitaUty. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  sufficient  military 
posture  to  deter  our  potential  enemies,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  peace. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  our  economic 
capabilities,  we  shall  have  lost  our  way  of 
life. 

If  we  pursue  an  Inefficient  approach  to 
national  security,  we  shall  have  lost  both. 

Because  we  are  a  democratic  people  and 
love  our  peaceful  pursuits,  we  are  not  mili- 
tary minded.  When  forced  into  conflict, 
however,  we  support  our  fighting  men  with 
all  the  knowledge  and  energy  at  our  com- 
mand, for  together  we  l\ave  a  grim  determi- 
nation to  win. 

The  pages  of  history  Indicate  that  once 
victory  is  won,  we  turn  our  backs  on 
thoughts  of  war.  and  give  our  full  atten- 
tion to  the  peaceful  pursuits  which  have 
made  America  great. 

Tou  will  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Becond  World  War,  we  engaged  in  a  process 
of  rapid  demobilization.  Thereafter  and 
before  Korea  our  military  postiu^  was  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate. 

Then  came  Korea  in  June  of  1950.  On 
December  19,  1950,  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency was  proclaimed.  Mobilization  target 
dates  were  set.  Huge  sums  of  money  were 
appropriated.  The  military  services  at- 
tempted to  commit  these  funds  as  rapidly 
•■  possible.  The  long  and  tedious  processes 
of  placing  our  military  contracts  absorbed 
precious  time.  Ind\utry  proceeded  with  dis- 
patch once  it  received  the  autlK)rization 
upon  which  It  could  start  into  action. 

Men  of  industry  remember  well  the  exag- 
gerated figures  for  requirements  and  the 
unrealistic  schedules  with  which  they  wer* 
confronted  by  the  military.  Planning,  tools, 
equipment,  and  facilities  were  to  be  based 
upon  these  theoretical  programs. 

With  this  onrush  of  orders  came  the  drive 
for  an  Industrial  moblllaatlon  base  founded 
upon  the  same  theoretical  calculations. 

Industry  turned  to  the  task  of  doing  its 
best  to  meet  the  production  targets  set  by 
the  military. 

Then  camt  the  period  of  so-called  cut- 
backs,  stretch-outs,  and  program  changes, 
which  had  the  affect  of  bringing  unrealistio 
planning  oloeer  to  the  posalbUlty  of  realistic 
accompllahment.  Fantastlo  paper  targets 
crumbled  before  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
Even  today  there  are  still  huge  sums  of 
money  obligated  to  be  spent  for  Items  which 
have  not  yet  bMii  fAtorloated.  nor  wlU  b«  for 
some  time. 

Unrealistic  rtqulrcmcnti,  poor  planning 
and  ineOclent  exscutlon  all  combined  with 
the  short  span  of  time  to  caUM  watt*  of 
money,  poor  utUlaatlon  of  manpoww,  un- 


necessary drain  of  materials  from  the  civil- 
ian economy,  and  the  ineificient  use  of  tools, 
equipment,  and  facilities. 

Then,  too.  when  dollars  became  abundant, 
the  military,  after  slim  years,  refilled  its 
storehouses  and  installations  with  many 
Items  more  easily  {M'ocured  but  not  of  vital 
importance  to  national  security.  For  exam- 
ple, most  of  us  would  question  the  combat 
capabilities  of  a  year's  surplus  supply  of  cal- 
culating machines. 

With  the  passing  of  each  day,  our  money 
tended  to  lose  its  value.  The  goods  and 
services  sharply  Increased  in  cost.  We  could 
not  buy  as  much  security  with  our  dollars 
when  inflation  began  taking  its  toll.  Even 
more  regrettabl-a  is  the  fact  that  such  an 
approach  to  national  security  has  left  us  with 
many  imbalances  in  our  program. 

We  have  been  and  we  are  paying  dearly 
for  two  mistaki>n  conceptions  with  respect 
to  national  seciirity.  First:  unsound  and 
unrealistic  calculations  of  requirements  for 
materials,  equipment,  and  supplies  on  the 
part  of  the  military.  Second:  a  neglect  of 
the  needs  of  a  minimum  military  posture  In 
time  of  peace. 

The  soldier  is  trained  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  service  to  be  certain  of  an  ample 
supply  of  the  materials  and  equipment  re- 
quired for  his  assigned  missions.  If  you  were 
in  his  position  and  had  his  training,  you 
might  take  the  same  view. 

So  this  conception  finds  its  way  into  the 
tables  of  requirements  used  by  the  military. 
As  these  pass  from  one  echelon  to  another, 
through  the  maze,  each  working  level  ap- 
pears to  add  safety  margins,  pipelines,  and 
attrition  factors,  until  the  inflation  of  figures 
is  inevitable.  One  mobilization  plan  re- 
sulted in  requirements  over  and  above  assets 
on  hand  which  would  cost  $530  billion  for 
hard  goods  alone.  This  plan  based  on  a  hard- 
goods  production  In  1952  of  $78  billion, 
would  have  taken  all  of  American  Industry 
more  than  6  years  to  produce  if  It  had  the 
proper  tools,  manpower,  and  facilities. 

Tou  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Ameri- 
can industry  produced,  and  this  country 
shipped  to  Europe,  twice  as  much  material 
as  was  used  in  the  Eviropean  theater  in 
World  War  n. 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  as  civilians,  mtist 
take  our  share  of  the  blame  for  the  condi- 
tions that  resulted  In  part  from  the  neglect 
of  our  military  posture.  Such  a  process  re- 
peated too  often  can  result  in  consequences 
which  make  one  shudder  to  ponder. 

Therefore,  as  civilians,  we  must  cease  to 
cut  the  military  to  the  bone  In  time  of  peace, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  we  permit  them  to 
utilize  our  resources  unnecessarily  in  time 
of  war  as  a  result  of  Inflated  requirements. 

If  we  Insist  that  the  military  abandon  their 
present  attitude  as  claimants  for  absolute 
requirements  without  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic consequences,  we  should  also  insist 
that  the  civilian  attitude  of  IrresponBlbllity 
between  wars  should  be  abandoned. 

Too  few  of  us  have  a  real  conception  of 
the  substantial  portion  of  our  economic  vi- 
tality that  Is  siphoned  away  as  a  remit  of 
our  past  approach  to  military  programs. 

A  few  facta  will  give  you  some  order  of 
magnitude. 

For  example,  the  Army  alone  now  has  on 
hand  and  on  order  for  distribution  through 
the  depot  system,  goods  having  a  value  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  total  ralue  of  all 
inventories  In  the  hands  of  all  manufac- 
turers of  all  things  within  the  United  States. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  during  the  current  fiscal  year  are  each 
expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the  total  nat 
income  of  all  farm  operators  in  the  United 
States  during  19Sa,  while  Navy  axpendlturas 
art  equivalent  to  mora  than  tbm-fourtlu 
of  the  total  farm  Income. 

The  current  rtplaoament  valua  of  tha  cap- 
ital asset!  of  the  Dtpartmant  of  Dtfanaa,  Uv> 
eluding  land  and  buUdlnga  of  military  In* 
Btallatloni,  and  Invantorlaa  of  auppllaa  and 
•qulpmant  of  tha  aarvlcaa,  ia  mora  than  M 


times  the  tot«l  assets  of  the  largest  corpo- 
ration In  the  United  States. 

Total  expendit\ires  for  the  Dep;utment  of 
Defense,  including  military  aasUtanoe  pro- 
grams, will  amount  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  a  total  equal  to  the  combined  dollar 
sales  of  the  22  largest  industrial  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  the  United  States — 
this  means  all  corporations  with  individual 
sales  of  one  billion  or  more  in  1952. 

The  Armed  Forces  now  Include  over  4,800,- 
000  people — 3,500.000  military  personnel  and 
1,300,000  civilian  employees.  This  is  equal 
to  the  combined  popvUatlons  of  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  civilian  employment  alone  is  almost. 
IV'a  times  the  employment  of  the  entire  au-. 
tomobile  manufacturing  industry. 

Today,  the  research  and  development  being 
carried  on  by  the  military  substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  total  being  carried  on  in  the.' 
United  States  by  private  Industry  with  ita' 
own  funds.  Our  research  and  development 
program  is  estimated  tu  cost  us  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  income  for  the  year 
1950-51  for  all  colleges  and  universities,  pub- 
lic and  private,  used  for  educational  and 
general  purposes  In  the  United  States. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  until  peace  Is  an 
established  fact  throughout  the  world,  we 
must  be  prepared  with  adequate  military 
strength  to  cope  successfully  with  any  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  can- 
not maintain  such  a  position  without  con- 
tinuing the  drain  on  our  resources  that  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past. 

Most  people  familiar  with  the  Defense  De-' 
pr.rtment  are  conscious  of  the  duplication 
and  inefficiency  that  exists.  There  has  been 
much  oral  and  written  discussion;  there  have 
been  a  hoet  of  investigations.  It  Is  said 
that  stweys  and  reports  dlscusslzxg  the  vari- 
ous problems  of  the  military  services  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  woiild  fill  a 
wing  of  the  Pentagon.  The  list  of  com- 
mittees and  panels  in  printed  form  would 
take  on  the  proportions  of  the  telephone 
book  of  a  large  city. 

But  with  all  these,  we  have  failed  to  solve 
oxu-  problem  and  have  perhaps  added  to  tha 
confusion. 

By  what  process,  then,  can  we  find  a  suo-' 
cessful  solution? 

We  must  first  put  our  problem  Into  proi>er' 
I^erspeetive.  This  country  Is  fortunate  to 
have  some  of  the  greatest  military  leaders 
in  the  world.  Fine  and  sincere  people,  both 
military  and  civilian,  who  love  their  country 
as  you  do  are  in  substantial  majority 
throughout  the  military  establishment. 
They  are  Just  as  much  the  victims  of  tha 
system  as  you.  the  taxpayers,  may  conside*^ 
yourselves. 

They  need  your  help  not  your  criticism. 

One  of  the  dlfBc\ilt  problems  for  the  serv- 
ices is  that  of  procurement.  While  there 
are  definite  weaknesses  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  system,  the  military  has 
received  much  criticism  to  which  they  ara 
not  entitled.  They  are  forced  to  contend 
with  a  complexity  of  laws  and  regulations, 
some  of  which  were  passed  in  the  depression 
of  1980-32  furthering  certain  objectives  not 
entirely  or  directly  related  to  the  needs  of 
military  procurement.  These  have  not  only 
caused  procurement  delays,  but  In  many 
cases,  have  forced  the  procurement  offlcara 
to  award  contracts  to  marginal  and  sub- 
standard Bouroes.  in  whoa*  ability  thay  had 
little  confidence. 

If  we  expect  th*  military  to  do  an  affcctlv* 
Job  of  procurement  comparable  to  that  of 
American  industry,  wa  must  glv*  them  the 
■am*  opportunity  to  do  ao.  If  w*  ar*  to  hav* 
*fflclent  policies  and  methods  of  stock  control 
and  distribution,  we  must  assist  them  In  In- 
stituting th*s*  modern  practioea  familiar  to 
Amarlcan  Industry  and  commarc*. 

Th*y.  In  turn,  must  ooop*rat*  by  utiUalnc 
comm*roua  lt*m«  wh*r*v*r  practical  for 
nonmllltary  aarvlc**.  Spaolfloatlons  and  re- 
quirement* for  boUn  tactical  and  nontaotloal 
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Items    must    be    derived    from    Intelligent 
thinking  and  sound  Judgment. 

They  must  also  fully  cooperate  In  driving 
out  wasteful  practices  throughout  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Also,  we  miist  remedy  the  greatest  short- 
coming of  the  MiUtary  Establishment  if  we 
are  to  get  the  most  of  our  defense  dollars. 

Sound  planning  and  efficient  execution  not 
only  require  dear  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
spoiulblllty,  proper  relstions  between  line 
and  staff  in  an  organization  but,  most  im- 
portant, sound  and  ade<iuate  management. 
Though  your  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
largest  organization  in  the  world.  It  has  only 
a  handful  of  men  whose  abilities,  knowledge. 
and  experience  approach  the  requirements 
of  such  a  task.  No  organization  has  ever 
been  strong,  successful,  and  efficient  without 
the  creative  leadership  that  comes  from  a 
management  group  sufficient  in  number  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  organization,  and 
well  balanced  as  to  qualifications  to  meet 
the  complex   problems  tti&t  must  be  solved. 

Once  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  provided 
with  adequate  managemi  nt  support  to  han- 
dle the  task,  more  rapid  progress  can  be 
made  toward  creating  a  hard-hitting,  effec- 
tive, and  economical  organization  for  na- 
tional security. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  subject  which  Is  of 
vital  Interest  to  every  one  of  the  communi- 
ties which  you  represent  throughout  the 
United  States — that  of  the  Industrial  mobi- 
lization base.  When  we  think  about  Amer- 
ican industry,  we  must  remember  that  the 
United  States  Is  primarily  a  Nation  of  small 
business:  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
quantity  and  complexity  of  the  weapons  and 
equipment  required  for  national  defense 
make  it  fortunate  that  we  also  have  some 
big  businesses.  Therefore,  to  marshal  our 
Industrial  capacity,  we  must  utilize  a  proper 
blend  of  both. 

An  effective  base  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion is  essential,  as  well  tm  a  minimum  stock- 
pile of  materiel.  We  must  maintain  a  care- 
ful balance  between  wee  pons  that  are  im- 
mediately required  if  war  occiirs,  and  the 
lead  times  necessary  to  produce  in  quantity 
weapons  of  proven  design  from  existing  or 
readily  available  capacity. 

Technological  progress  with  respect  to  new 
vreapons  and  equipment  makes  this  a  desir- 
able policy,  rather  than  risk  the  stockpiling 
of  end  items  that  detericrate,  or  quickly  be- 
come outmoded  and  obsolete. 

When  choosing  organizations,  large  or 
small,  which  will  comprise  the  mobilization 
base,  there  are  six  principles  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

First,  It  is  essential  that  the  organization 
have  the  management  and  technical  knowl- 
edge required  to  efflclen'Jy  and  successfully 
accomplish  the  production  task  to  be  as- 
signed. 

Second,  It  must  have  available  facilttle* 
and  equipment,  or  by  retisonable  addition  to 
existing  facilities  have  the  capacity  required 
both  as  to  quality  and  adequacy. 

Third,  it  should  be  sufficiently  well  fi- 
nanced so  that  It  will  need  only  to  supple- 
ment Its  capital  and  not  expect  to  rely  com- 
pletely on  the  various  forms  of  government 
assistance. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  reaer- 
volr  of  manpower  with  vhe  ability  and  aklll 
required  for  efficient  production. 

Fifth,  based  on  the  nature  of  equipment 
to  be  produced,  no  facility  should  be  eetab- 
llshed  which  falls  below  th*  requlrementa 
of  a  minimum  economic  production  unit. 

Sixth,  an  organization  should  not  b«  giv*n 
more  defense  business  than  it  can  efficiently 
handle.  It  is  generally  accepted  principle, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  buslnea*.  that  a 
company  cannot  aaslmllat*  mor*  than  ttarae 
or  four  tlmee  It*  ctvlUaJi  dollar  volume  In 
military  production. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  con*ld*ratlon*. 
Und*r  conditions  of  pot«ntlal  atomic  war- 
far*,  a  raasonabl*  dlapei'aal  of  faolllUee  U 


desired,  but  In  no  case  should  this  be  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  unnecessary  dis- 
sipation of  our  productive  capacity. 

A  well-considered  mobilization  base  must, 
of  necessity,  have  the  elements  of  quantity 
and  quality  In  proper  proportion.  To  ac- 
complish this  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  this  on  an  Item-to-item  basis. 
Since  approximately  700  Items  constitute  75 
percent  of  the  major  production  problems,  a 
selective  approach  is  within  the  realm  of 
practical  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  mobilization  base,  it 
Is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  review  of  our 
present  position  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  past  plazming,  the  results  obtained, 
and  its  true  quality  in  the  light  of  Industrial 
experience.  Thus,  we  can  validate  our  in- 
dustrial mobilization  base. 

Undoubtedly  such  a  review  will  bring  to 
light  faciUties  which  do  not  meet  the  prin- 
ciple requirements  of  a  sound  base.  Also, 
certain  gaps  may  appear  which  should  be 
filled.  In  many  insttmces  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  greater  capacity  through  balancing 
tools  and  machinery,  better  cycling  of  man- 
power, and  more  effective  phasing  of  supply 
with  respect  to  materials  and  subcontracted 
parts  or  components. 

Now  that  peak  production  for  military  re- 
quirements will  be  reached  within  the  lead 
times  of  the  respective  items,  it  becomes 
highly  important  that  we  take  into  account 
the  preservation,  through  continued  opera- 
tion, of  basic  pilot  lines  insofar  as  practical. 
It  is  equally  important  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  maintaining,  insofar  as  It 
can  be  practically  achieved,  the  health  of  in- 
dustries particiilarly  vital  to  national  defense 
which  do  not  have  full  opportunity  to  share 
in  civilian  production.  The  aircraft  indus- 
try is  an  example  of  this  type.  We  must 
avoid  for  them,  and  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion, insofar  as  possible,  a  shutdown  such 
as  they  experienced  after  World  War  n.  A 
careful  projection  of  requirements  over  a 
period  of  time  and  close  cooperation  between 
Industry  and  the  Defense  Department  will 
be  necessary  to  achieve  this  result. 

Because  In  some  instances  the  mobiliza- 
tion base  is  too  widely  diffused,  there  will  be 
situations  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
item  manufactured  Is  not  required  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  economic  production  flow 
in  all  facilities.  In  these  cases  certain  of  the 
facilities  will  be  forced  to  stop  production, 
and.  where  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  mobilization  base,  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  standby,  while  In  others  the  tools 
win  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  as- 
sure their  availability.  The  general  policy 
will  be  that  of  retaining  the  low-cost  pro- 
ducer of  desired  goods  as  against  the  high- 
cost  producer. 

Careful  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  long-lead-time  tools  and  other 
factors  necessary  to  an  effective  mobiliza- 
tion base  within  the  funds  available  for  such 
purposes. 

In  the  days  that  lie  ahead  many  decisions 
will  be  made  by  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  national  defense.  You  may 
be  certain  that  they  will  be  carefully  weighed 
when  they  affect  material  things.  When 
they  affect  people,  human  understanding 
will  also  play  lU  part. 

The  greatness  of  the  American  people  haa 
been  demonstrated  through  the  pages  of  his- 
tory by  their  ability  to  produce  a  great  leader 
with  the  qualttlee  necessary  to  beet  deter- 
mine the  proper  course  to  be  taken  at  time* 
of  vital  decision. 

In  President  Bla*nhow*r  w*  hav*  not  only 
a  fr*at  atataMnan,  but  a  graat  military  l*ad*r 
of  d*monstrated  capacity.  He  more  than 
any  other  person  In  th*  Unlt*d  Btat**  is 
fitud  to  truly  a*****  th*  world  situation  and 
th*  r*qulr*m*nta  of  a  sound  military  pro- 
gram. 

W*  hav*  today  a  powarful  striking  fore* 
capable  of  dealing  devaaUting  blow*  to  any 
nation  that  may  challenge  our  freedom. 


What  better  testimony  can  there  be  to  our 
military  strength  than  the  fact  that  we  can 
openly  discuss  our  weaknesses. 

We  never  need  fear  any  nation  in  the  world 
so  long  as  we  cherish  the  fundamental  prln- 
clples  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

It  is  from  our  love  of  freedom  that  we 
derive  our  vitality.  Freedom,  in  terms  of 
American  history,  has  meant  the  effective 
and  successful  course  of  an  activity  xinder- 
taken  by  a  group  of  people  who,  with  a  clear 
ambition  in  view,  combined  for  the  task, 
fitted  themselves  for  action,  and  achieved 
the  desired  goal.  Freedom  is  a  dynamic 
action  whether  It  be  material  or  of  the  spirit. 
Its  roots  are  in  life  itself,  and  its  fruits  are 
born  of  human  activity. 

We  Americans  have  created  a  great  coun- 
try. We  have  created  a  standard  of  living 
matched  by  no  other  nation.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  way  of  life  which  has  t>ound  us  one 
to  another  as  no  other  people  have  ever 
been  boimd  together.  We  have  gained  so 
much  ov«'  the  years,  let  us  keep  what  we 
have.  Let  us  go  forward  with  the  Ingenuity 
for  which  our  people  are  noted,  that  we  may 
leave  our  children  a  Nation  that  Is  safe  to  live 
in.  a  way  of  life  that  will  bring  them  deep 
satisfaction,  and  a  memory  of  ooir  deeds  of 
which  they  can  be  Jiistly  proud. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1953 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  Harper's  magazine: 

Tkx  East  Chaw — The  Case  or  the 
On*  soaioxTs  Congkessicxn 

(By  Bernard  DeVoto) 

Last  May  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
came aware  that  there  was  one  field  at  which 
it  had  not  directed  its  investigatory  pwwer. 
So  it  appointed  a  select  committee,  with 
Ck}ngressman  Oatrimos,  of  Arkaiuas,  as 
chairman,  to  "conduct  a  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  current  pornographic  literature." 
The  committee  has  now  published  its  report; 
it  makes  interesting  reading. 

Interesting  but  difficult,  and  some  day 
Congress  should  investigate  congressional 
prose.  This  report  is  so  Ineptly  written  that 
in  some  places  I  cannot  make  out  what  the 
committee  is  trying  to  say.  Thus  It  declares 
that  the  first  amendment  "was  adopted  only 
after  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate."  And 
"even  as  far  back  as  1780,  the  Idea  of  grant- 
ing unreetricted  liberty  of  speech  and  publi- 
cation was  a  moot  question  of  no  mean 
proportions.  The  Founding  Fathers  evidently 
realized  that  what  was  meant  to  be  liberty 
could  readily  be  transmuted  by  unscrupuloua 
person*  Into  license." 

This  drifts  unattached  in  midair.  How  is 
It  to  be  constru*d7  Is  the  committee  saying 
that  the  father*  decided  this  "moot  ques- 
tion" wrongly?  Did  they  err  when  they 
wrote  freedom  of  U:<e  press  into  the  Consti- 
tution? I  Judge  that  this  is  what  the  com- 
mittee means.  For  the  burden  of  what  it 
goee  on  to  say  1*  that  w*  had  bctur  put 
aom*  restrictions  on  freedom  of  publication 
that  the  father*  r*fus*d  ta 

Doe*  th*  commltt**,  tb*n.  favor  c*n*or- 
*htp?  It  *ay*  r*p*at*dly  that  it  do*s  not. 
Thus,  peg*  12,  "a  practical  aolutlon  consist- 
ent  with  adequate  aaf  aguards  against  poealble 
violation  of  the  oonatltutlonal  right*  of  fr** 
•p**ch  la  th*  aim  of  the  committee  and 
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Myw  hM  n  •nttrUUitd  »ny  ttoou|ht  of 
IMtna  MiMonhlp  of  th«  prws."  Juil  m 
ofMn,  howtvtr.  1«  tntoruina  MMtly  auoh 
thoughU  In  th«  pUln  vttw  of  •vtryon*. 
ff  IT,  "It  toUoivi  lotteiUly  that  My  tffort 
by  OoBfNM  *  •  *  should  bo  tfirooud  to* 
ward  tho  publUhort  (of  ob]*oUonablo  Utoro- 
turt)  ttthtr  from  th«  Rnglt  of  tUtulory 
provtalona  or  throufh  Mlf'impooMl  control 
If  luoh  la  poMibU."  Any  •ffort  of  OongrtM 
from  tho  angU  of  ttAtutriry  provUlont  would 
bt  Vadtnil  tffort.  Any  sututory  provUlona 
diroetod  at  publUhara  would  ba  oanaorttalp. 

Or  taka  thia,  which  tmmtdlataly  prteadaa 
tht  dtnlal  which  Z  hava  quotad  fron  pa|a  18. 
Tha  oomrolttaa  quotaa  Mr.  Douflaa  II.  Blaek 
aa  aaylni  that  tha  publlahara*  eounoU  ballavaa 
thara  ara  anouf  h  radaral  and  loeal  lawa  on 
tha  books  now  to  taka  oart  of  obaetna  lltara- 
tura  If  thay  ara  proparly  anforoad.  Than  tha 
oommlttaa  aaya,  "Thia  aaama  to  say  In  affaot 
that  If  thara  la  a  law  axtatlni  agalnat  tha 
oommlaalon  of  a  particular  ortma  It  la  all 
rlfht  to  eommlt  tha  orlina,  If  you  can  |tt 
away  with  It."  X  auppoaa  that  rlfhtaouanaaa 
axampu  tha  oommlttaa  from  daallni  latal- 
llfontly  with  what  Mr.  Blaok  has  aald,  and 
avan  from  charaotarlUni  It  honaatly;  I  sup* 
poaa  tha  gantlaman  do  not  ballava  that  It  la 
all  right  to  vlolata  tha  Hatch  Act  whila  run- 
ning for  CongrvM  If  you  can  gat  away  with 
tha  violation.  But  I  raad  thia  aa  saying 
that  wa  havt  not  got  anough  laws  to  do  tha 
Job  and  tharafora  naad  additional  onaa. 

Tha  commlttea  studlad  comic  books, 
eheaaacaka  or  girlie  magazines,  and  pocket- 
aiaa  paper-bound  booki.  It  heard  testimony 
about  the  first  two  evils  but  devoted  most  of 
Ita  attention  to  the  third.  Let  me  aay  right 
here  that  what  the  report  aaya  about  pooket« 
books  epotllghta  an  embarrMsing  dilemma: 
aithar  tha  committee  la  intolerably  ignorant 
or  else  It  is  deliberately  making  Intolerable 
misrepresentations.  "This  type  of  writing,** 
the  report  says,  "has  now  reached  a  stags 
where  It  has  become  a  serious  menace  to 
tha  aocial  structure  of  the  Nation."  It  may 
ba  nawa  to  you  that  tha  blonde  In  har 
underwear  who  adorns  tha  cover  of  Btlas 
Marner  at  the  newaatand  haa  undermined 
American  aoolaty.  but  you  have  worae  to 
learn.  The  committee  prints  sn  unsigned 
letter  from  the  combat  lone  in  Korea  which 
aaya  that  "most  of  the  reading  tha  Army 
provides  us  is  filth  and  adultery."  It  ap- 
pears to  accept  the  atatement,  which  muat 
Interaat  the  Army,  that  this  fUth  has  all 
but  deetroyed  our  first  line  of  defetue  and 
tha  further  one,  which  should  interest  an- 
other Rouae  Committee,  that  it  haa  left  ua 
open  to  dangers  far  worae  than  communism. 

The  committee  says  that  pvibllshen.  mean- 
ing chiefly  the  reprint  houses,  "sre  resource- 
ful public  enemies,  paraaltea  on  the  free- 
preea  priTUege."  It  regarda  auch  Inflam- 
matory language  aa  Juatlflad  by  the  apaad 
with  which  the  parasltee  have  worked  their 
will  on  ua.  Mra.  St.  Oioaos,  who  lives  in 
Tuxedo  and  repreeenta  the  a9th  Oongrea- 
alonal  Dlatrict  of  New  York,  "can  remember 
Tery  well  that  10  yeara  ago  so-called  smutty 
literature  was  unknown  in  this  country.** 
One  reaaon  for  this  swift  succees  is  "a  gen- 
eral lack  of  awareness  of  the  problem  in  ita 
naodern  form  (presumably  as-cent  books). 
Its  scope,  magnitude,  and  techniques." 
There  is  a  tendency  to  make  light  of  the 
problem  and  to  look  on  thoee  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  It  as  professional  reformists  or 
bluenoses.  But  we  are  given  leave  to  hope: 
various  watchers  on  the  walls  have  recog- 
nised the  danger  and  the  committee  acknowl- 
edgee  (p.  35)  that  the  most  heartening  sign 
so  far  is  the  existence  of  the  eommittaa  it- 
self. 

But  public  apathy  Is  not  most  to  blame, 
we  gather  from  the  report;  the  coiuts  are. 
"nie  coRunlttee  says  that  they  have  developed 
a  new  legal  philosophy.  It  serves  as  the  basis 
for  excuse  to  print  and  circulate  the  filthiest, 
most  obscene  literature  without  concxirrent 
literary  value  to  supptxt  It  ever  known  in 


history.  Ba  damned  to  avrah  phlloaophy,  and 
tha  aommlttaa  aats  out  to  undsrmlna  tha 
daolBlons  that  over  tha  paat  80  yaara  have 
modaralMd  tha  Inwa  ralatlng  to  obaoanlty. 
Daeadanoa  began  with  Judge  Woolaay'a  da- 
olBloR  In  tha  Ulyasaa  cms.  which  on  appeal 
waa  amrmad  by  Judge  Hand.  This  double 
ohartar  of  obaoanlty  "la  aa  alaatlo  aa  rubber 
la  Ita  intarpratatlva  suaeaptlblllty  and  sup- 
pllas  tha  purvayora  of  obaoanlty  with  an  ai- 
euaa  ragardlaaa  of  what  la  tha  dagraa  of  ob- 
aoanlty Involved,  and  raqulraa  every  book  to 
ba  Judged  atparataly,  an  alowst  Impoaaibla 
taak." 

Look  at  that  wratohed  sentence  again;  Ita 
murklness  oonoaals  ths  snd  to  whioh  all  ob- 
acenity  oruaadaa  eoma.  To  Judge  booka 
separately  la  an  almoat  Impoaaibla  taak. 
Than  whatf  Then  thia:  wa  must  legally 
define  a  class  of  books,  to-wlt  those  that  ara 

fiornographlo,  which  ahall  be  denied  pub- 
loatlon  and  olreulatlon.  Mow.  without 
Judging  It,  oan  wa  know  that  a  book  la  porno* 
graphlot  Apparently  It  will  be  anough  If 
a  oop.  a  distrlot  attorney,  a  profaaalonal  ra« 
formlai  a  Oongraaaman,  or  (la  one  of  tha 
eommlttee'araoommendatlonBi  apoatmaster, 
if  anyone  aays  that  It  Is.  Whether  or  not 
tha  contmlttee  knows  it,  that  la  how  Ita 
thaala  Invariably  works  out.  eicept  under 
the  court  daelalona  it  is  trying  to  overthrow. 
Whether  or  not  the  committee  fully  meana 
to  say  it,  that  is  what  it  says.  But,  mind 
you,  no  censorship. 

Ths  committee  moves  on  to  Judge  Curtis 
Bok's  opinion  in  Commontaealth,  v.  Oordon 
et  al.  In  the  Xasy  Chair  for  July  1048  I 
called  it  a  great  document  in  democracy  and 
a  great  document  in  human  freedom.  The 
committee  disagreea.  "To  express  it  nega- 
tively, certainly  such  a  decision  contributed 
nothing  whatsosver  toward  the  reduction  of 
tha  steadily  Inoreaalng  publication  of  and 
to  (of?)  the  sales  of  pocket-slsed  books." 
It  affects  "all  the  elements  of  our  social 
structure"  and  aanctions  "by  negative  action 
the  flow  of  aalacious,  scatological  (no  svi- 
denoa  of  aoatology  cited  in  the  report),  and 
auggeative  literature,  reaching  the  degree  of 
maaa  media."  So  the  committee  must  in- 
quire Into  the  background  of  the  caaa,  mean- 
ing  Judge  Bok'a  background. 

Announcing  that  It  would  not  dream  of 
queatloninf  hla  hoaaaty  or  integrity,  the 
committee  prooeada  to  alur  them  intolerably. 
Mis  family  haa  a  large  Interest  in  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  whioh  owns  48  Vi  paroent  of 
the  stock  of  Bantam  Booka,  Inc.  And  Ban- 
tam Books.  Inc..  publishea  the  committee's 
abomination,  pocket-aiae  poper-bound  bo^u. 
No  reflection  on  Judge  Bok — and  yet:  It  is. 
however,  reaaonably  poaalble  that  having 
been  aaaoeiated  eo  closely  with  the  publlah- 
Ing  business  that  he  become  Inherently  im- 
bued I  sic  I  with  a  liberal  conception  of  the 
tradition  founded  upon  the  constitutional 
provision  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  tha 
press. 

Surely  such  half-Illiterate  writing  is  a 
grester  danger  to  thought  and  morals  than 
all  the  salacious  literature  ever  printed  in  the 
United  Statea.  But  what  did  It  aet  out  to 
say?  This.  I  think:  That  we  must  narrow  the 
first  amendment  by  repudiating  a  liberal 
concept  and  a  dangerous  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  amendment  aays, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  •  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 
The  committee  appears  to  hold  that  this 
prohibition  in  Itself  does  not  cover  pocket- 
slae  paper-bound  books,  that  It  has  been  ex- 
tended to  cover  them  only  by  an  unjustified 
concept  or  a  vicious  tradition.  It  Implies 
that  Congress  can  make  laws  prohibiting 
their  manuTacture  and  sale  and  that  it  oxight 
to.    But,  again,  no  censorship. 

The  committee  Is  preoccupied  with  that 
alarming  phrase,  "pocket-size  paper-bound 
books."  Would  the  same  content  be  accept- 
able in  royal  octavo  bound  In  cloth?  Not 
necessarily.  I  Judge,  but  It  would  be  accept- 
able at  83.    This  doea  not  mean  that  ob- 


actalty  la  a  c1«m  prarogatlvt,  Tha  offsaat 
Is  not  that  obaoanlty  la  offarad  toe  aala  at  a 
quarter,  but  that  at  that  priea  It  la  oflarad  tor 
sale  to  ao  many  people.    Th*  Imnatura, 

meaning  our  children,  can  afford  M. 

Tha  eommittaa  facM  away  froM  tha  fael 
that  almost  all  tha  "two-bit**  books  ara  rt- 

prlnta  of  more  expanalva  onaa  that  have  had 
a  pretty  wida  distribution  In  eloth.  It  aoa- 
sptouously  falls  to  remind  us  of  another  faoti 
That  If  as-eent  books  oan  ba  outlawed  under 
tha  first  amendment,  then  ao  oan  booka  at 
any  price.  And,  to  make  everything  clear, 
the  dissenting  minority  report  reveals  that 
the  committee  read  few,  if  Indeed  any.  of 
the  booka  which  the  majority  describe  aa  tha 
fllthleat,  most  obscene  literature  ever  known 
In  history,  The  hired  help  and  aome  unpaid 
volunteers  made  axtraou  from  varloua  paper. 
backs,  passagea  which  contained  language  of 
tha  streeu  or  episodes  dealing  with  ssa  and 
aasual  ralatloaa,  Thaaa  axtraets  from  a  few 
booka  are  what  oonvlnrad  the  oommlttaa  that 
tha  reprint  bouses  have  brought  our  aoeltty 
to  tha  vargt  of  ruin. 

The  report  ends  with  three  roeommanda- 
tlons.  Oas  would  extend  ths  federal  stat- 
utes which  now  forbid  common  carriers  to 
transport  obscenity  so  that  the  same  prohi- 
bition would  cover  transportstion  by  prlvata 
truck.  The  second  would  liberate  the  Poat 
Omce  Department  from  two  existing  regu- 
lations which  prevent  It  from  dealing  sum- 
marUy  with  obscenity  sent  by  mall.  (Theaa 
safeguards  are  to  be  removed  because  obeeena 
material— the  as-cent  book— inflicts  "swift 
and  Irreparable  injury  in  such  a  compara- 
tively short  time.")  Finally,  the  committee 
recommends  that  publishers  purify  their 
output  before  the  public  demands  additional 
Federal  action. 

In  their  short  but  sharp  minority  report. 
Congreeamen  CxLt.ia,  of  New  Tork,  and 
Waltrs,  of  PennsylvaiUa.  repudlata  tha 
methods,  findings,  and  recommendations  of 
their  colleagues.  They  point  out  that  tha 
majority's  objections  ara  not  confined  to  tha 
obscsnlty  they  set  out  to  investigate  but  ex- 
tend to  ideas,  and  that  "thia  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  book  burning."  The  objection 
to  one  book  is  that  a  paaaags  In  it  advocates 
polygamy;  to  anothsr,  that  iu  author  doea 
not  seem  to  like  law-enforcement  officers  or 
"the  upper  classes.**  Ths  msn  who  mada 
those  objectloru  do  not  understand,  ths  dis- 
senters remark,  that  "these  are,  after  all. 
matters  of  free  speech  and  free  axpreaslon.** 

"It  is  not  the  province  of  any  oongraealonal 
committee,"  Messrs.  Cxlu»  and  Waltkb  say. 
"to  determine  what  is  good,  bad.  or  indif- 
ferent liurature."  The  majority  on  tha 
committee  have  set  up  their  own  personal 
tests  aa  the  criterion  of  what  shall  be  pub- 
lished. Worse  still,  on  the  basis  of  some  ex- 
tracu  from  a  few  books,  they  have  "mada  a 
sweeping  Indictment  of  current  litarature"— ■ 
and  they  have  neither  offVcial  concern  with 
current  literature  nor  Jurladlotion  over  It. 
The  diasenters  then  move  on  to  defend  tha 
reprint  publishera.  reviewing  many  facta 
which  are  known  to  everyone  who  buys  booka 
but  which  the  committee  majority  never  took 
into  account.  They  end  by  saying  that  if 
obscenity  is  a  problem,  there  are  State  lawa 
governing  its  distribution  everywhere  except 
in  New  Mexico,  and  Congress  is  not  calls4 
upon  to  act. 

The  dissenters  cover  moet  of  the  points 
that  must  be  made  about  this  curious  excur- 
sion by  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
do  not,  however,  point  out  how  obscurantist 
and  untrue  the  committee's  report  is.  It  is 
not  true  that  today's  magaalnee  and  paper- 
backs are  the  filthiest  literatwe  ever  known 
In  history.  It  is  not  true  that  cheap  re- 
prints are  seriously  menacing  our  social 
structure.  It  Is  not  true  that  they  are  doing 
Irreparable  damage.  Such  statements  are 
mendacious.  Ignorant,  preposterous,  and 
more  dangerous  in  themselves  than  the  stun 
total  of  obscenity  printed  since  Gutenberg. 
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But  thto  la  aet  Joha  ft. 
la  aol  a  group  o(  ptofaaaloatJ 
t«  a  Btata  legMauva 
horror  whiah.  thay  hepa.  wiu  taapira 
tha  regular  eustoMMrs  to  throw  another 
aiefeal  as  tha  tfruaa.  Thia  la  a  aoaaaaittaa  ot 
tha  Oat^raaa  o(  tha  Onltad  Butaa.  aad  It  faato 
that  tha  freedom  guarantaad  by  the  Biat 
•aaaodmaat  ought  to  ba  ahrtdgsd  and  ba- 
ttaaaa  that  Ooagraaa  haa  power  to  aoi.  That 
Is  tha  dangerous  aovalty. 

Are  trmahy  novaU.  aoaaa  of  which  nsay 
eoaoatvabty  oOand  your  taete  and  mine,  a 
pabUc  pR^alam?  The  oecaslooal  Ureapoaat- 
bUtty  or  eshlbitkmism  at  eons  rnmiisaanan 
not  arooaa  ua  to  crusade  tor  tha  aup- 
og  OongraaB.  Bacauss  a  child  or 
an  adolescent  may  buy  for  a  qtiartar  a  book 
which  we  would  Just  aa  aooD  he  did  not  read 
until  ha  la  older  and  have  tharafora  kapt 
oaa  of  hla  hand  at  ti.  wa  eaaaot  lot  Oonpiaa 
asaka  It  unavaUabla  to  adulta.  Wa  oanaoc 
la  fact,  paraut  Oongreaa  la  any  way  to  oan- 
aor  our  own  reading  or  that  of  our  chlldran. 
What  we  may  eare  to  read  la  of  no  ooDOora 
of  Oongrsss.  Oongreaa  haa  ao  powar  and  no 
authority  to  control  It.  Wa  ara  quite  fraa 
to  read  anything  wa  oaay  ohooaa  to  read 
and  Oongreaa  oan  do  nothing  whatavar  about 
It.  Tliafa  tha  way  thiags  stand  now  and 
we  Inund  to  kaap  tham  that  way. 

This  particular  Investigation  wUl  produoa 
BO  action,  but  It  la  a  bad  algn  and  It  oomoa 
at  a  bad  time.  With  amaaing  bltthasieaa  a 
House  committee  haa  made  another  attack 
upon  the  BUI  of  Blghto  that  la  tha  baale 
aafeguard  ot  our  traedoma.  It  la  no  Isaa 
dangaroua  an  attack  for  being  obUqua.  Tha 
gentlemen  have  bean  ahoekad  by  eome  paaa- 
age  In  aome  booka.  (Though  becauae  gen- 
tlemen in  Oongreaa  have  atrongor  moral  fiber 
than  tha  raat  of  ua.  they  were  unharmed  by 
what  they  feel  aura  muat  dabauoh  ua. )  Thay 
propoos  that  auoh  booka  ba  heavily  panallaad. 
Ths  plain  bearing  of  what  thay  aay  Is  that 
they  must  go  on  and  forbid  the  publication 
of  any  paper-bound  book  thay  may  happen 
not  to  like.  And  we  have  already  allpped 
ao  far,  impelled  moetly  by  other  committeeo 
of  Oongreaa,  that  no  roar  of  anger  mingled 
with  Uughtor  haa  rolled  aeroea  the  United 
States  to  silence  them.  The  next  step  is 
clearly  to  forbid  the  publication  of  any 
booka  whataoever  that  any  Congressnun  may 
happen  to  dislike.  In  June  1848  Congress- 
man John  8.  wood  called  on  some  TO  col- 
legea  to  submit  to  the  Un-American  AcUvl- 
tles  Committee  all  textbooks  and  supple- 
mentary reading  \jsed  In  all  their  courses  in 
sociology,  geography,  economics,  govern- 
ment, philosophy,  hUtory,  poUUcal  science, 
and  American  literature.  His  obvious  Intent 
was  to  determine  what  books  Congress  should 
permit  colleges  to  use.  His  colleagues 
prompUy  called  him  off.  but  that  was  4 
years  ago.  This  time  Messrs.  Vklsk  and 
JxNwxx  may  try  to  make  good  on  congres- 
sional proscription  of  reading  matter. 
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noHAL  Paaas  Ciu^ 
Afaa.  10,  186S 

I  deeply  appreelaU  the  opportunity  of 
addreeslng  this  dlsUi^uiahed  fonua.  Ilie 
Aaartoaa-Xsrael  relatloaahlp  u  much  older 
thaa  the  Btata  of  laraal.  Bvan  today  It  la  a 
ralaUooahlp  between  paoplee.  not  meraly  be- 
tween govemoaenta.  The  public  opinion  of 
both  aountrlea  waraaly  aupporta  thia  unusual 
partaarahlp  bat  wean  two  deasoeraelea,  dia- 
parata  in  alaa.  age  and  power,  diflerant  in 
hlatorle  background,  but  prassnting  auch 
atrtking  almilarltlaa  of  evolution,  and  hold- 
ing ao  many  moral  and  political  anda  In  eom- 
■K>n.  The  great  American  praaa  haa  bean  a 
true  mirror  of  thia  outatanding  phaiMcnaaon 
of  daasoeratle  aoltdartty.  It  did  much  to 
dramatlaa  taraalis  amsrgenoe  and  to  project 
tha  full  signlfloaaoe  of  this  revolutionary 
event  Into  public  oonaeiouanaaa.  Ita  unflag- 
ging Intareat  In  larael'a  fortunea  oontlnuea 
to  eommand  our  gratitude. 

I  eame  here  to  exehange  vlewa  with  leaders 
af  the  United  Statea  Oovarnment  on  mat- 
ters of  apecial  concern  to  Israel  In  which 
Aatertoa  la  alao  keenly  interested.  I  waa 
privileged  to  meet  President  Blsenhower,  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  Saorstary  Wilson,  and  some 
oongreeslonal  leaders  of  both  parties,  and 
felt  much  gratlfled  by  the  friendly  atmoa- 
phera  Which  aurrounded  these  converaatlona. 
Thay  atrengthaned  my  conviction  that  the 
friendship  between  the  United  Statee  and 
Israel  la  built  upon  solid  and  endurltvg  foun- 
dations, and  that  laraal  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  her  problems  on  the  part  of 
the  present  United  Statea  admlnlatratlon. 

It  was  a  particular  source  of  satisfaction 
to  ma  to  find  that,  aa  befora.  the  United 
Statea  la  as  one  with  ue  In  desiring  ths 
earlleat  poaalble  attainment  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  Bast.  To  our  mind,  the  conclusion 
of  a  negotiated  peace  settlement  between  our 
neighbors  and  ourselvee  la  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  eelf -Interest  but  a  vrorld  necessity.  No 
system  of  international  peace  can  be  secure  if 
It  leaves  an  Important  region  prey  to  Internal 
discord,  enmity,  and  fear.  Within  the  region 
each  one  of  the  states  concerned  may  well 
be  able  to  bold  out  without  peace — If  need 
be.  Indefinitely.  This  certainly  applies  to 
Israel,  as  experience  has  manifestly  proved. 
The  kkseee  resulting  from  the  absence  of 
peace  are  far  greater  on  the  Arab  side  than 
they  are  on  ours.  Yet  these  patent  facts  are 
not  a  complete  oonsciatlon.  No  region  can 
attain  seeurity  of  progrees  as  long  as  it  U 


I  on  tha  latagvtty  ar 

nalghbora.  and  are  at  a 

how  thag  aaa  lagttiaaataly 


of  a  aettlaaMat.    n  thara  la  to  ha 
aaa  only  ha  with  laraal  aa  H 
aaasathutg  whiah 


I  whiah  BMght  ha  wlahad  out  ^ 
ar  anaaathlag  which  might  h» 
ta  ha  ^uita  ilffaraat  froas  what 
It  la.  Ho  raallalic  ahearvsi  «aa  pooaihly 
taataaua  alaiaM  aaHoMaly.  Thag 
'  aa  a  taiat,  aal  aa  part  af  a  piaa« 
Tha  real  diAaulty  on  tha 
la  aaaaatlally  payahologioal.-aot 
ana  that  la  roatad  la  any  aonfiiet  of  vital 
intaraala.  OMoa  that  psyohakiglcal  stuaa- 
hllag  hlook  la  raosevad.  ao  practical  diffar* 
aaoa  wUl  ramain  whieh  aaanot  be  raaolvad 
by  peaceful  nagotlatloaa  and  mutual  adjust- 
BMav  Bvao  tha  forosldahle  rafugae  proh- 
leoA.  which  BOW  ovarshsdowa  the  aoaaa  ot 
Israel-Arab  relations,  fully  admlU  of  a  oon- 
structive  solution.  It  Is  a  orylng  ahanaa  that 
these  maaaae  of  vicUms  ot  the  vrar  of  aggiaa- 
slon  should  for  so  long  be  left  to  Unger  on 
the  brink  ot  daapair  and  that  vast  interna- 
tional funda  ahould  be  dtaatpatad  oi\  theU* 
mamunance,  when  araaa  of  fertile  laud,  rich 
water  raaouroaa.  and  other  economic  oppor- 
tunltlea  ara  waltl<«  to  be  uUllaad  for  their 
Integration  and  whaa  laraal  haraelf  to  offer- 
ing to  ahara  In  the  financial  burdaa  of  thair 
reeettlamant.  Apart  from  putting  aa  asM  ta 
nUaary  and  providing  a  ohanae  of  new  life 
to  the  suflarars,  the  solution  of  the  Arab 
rafugae  problem  will  maka  a  algnal  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  Arab  landa 
oonoamad,  which  the  advent  ot  paaoa  wUI 
promote  in  many  other  waya.  If  laraal  with 
Ita  email  area  and  limited  reeourcea  could 
within  a  few  yaara  abeorb  700.000  daaUtuU 
naweoBtera  (SM.OOO  of  them  from  Arab 
lands),  It  Is  svidant  that  in  the  far  wMar 
and  better  endowed  Arab  subcontinent 
homes  could  be  found  for  the  same  number 
of  lu  kinamen.  If  only  the  will  axlatad. 

Tha  Middle  Baat.  as  Its  history  has  shown, 
Is  not  inherently  a  poor  aiMl  backward  area. 
Its  reaouroea.  If  fully  develq;>ed,  are  suOclent 
to  sustain  a  oivlllaatlon  on  a  high  level  ot 
prosperity.  The  preeant  paralyala  of  Inter- 
atate  communications  and  morbid  conoan- 
tratlon  on  competitive  defenaa  prevent  tha 
free  flow  of  Idaaa  and  the  full  devalonntant 
of  constructive  initiative.  It  la  true  that  In 
terms  of  political  and  economic  developnvent 
the  Middle  Bast  stands  today  at  tha  parUng 
of  the  waya.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on 
whether  and  at  what  pace  tha  amblUoua 
program  of  social  reform  proclaimed  by  tha 
preeent  Kgyptlan  Government  will  material- 
ise, and  in  particular,  whether  the  down- 
trodden peasant  will  be  helped  toward  a 
more  dignified  and  aecure  existence.  For- 
eign aid  and  the  increase  of  physical  produc- 
tivity alone  cannot  have  an  all-round  t>ene- 
flctnl  effect  unleea  the  social  pattern  is  such 
ns  can  make  a  rational  uee  of  these  blessings. 
In  Israel,  the  fxtndamental  principle  is  to 
ensxire  a  civilised  minimum  of  existence  to 
all  rather  than  let  excessive  wealth  accu- 
mulate In  the  hands  of  a  few.  In  agriculture, 
the  method  followed  is  to  create  a  self-re- 
liant peasantry,  secure  In  the  possession  of 
the  eoil  it  cultlvatee.  In  industry  and  com- 
merce, while  full  freedom  and  considerable 
State  support  is  accorded  to  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  efforts  are  also 
bent   upon    the   promotloii   of    cooperative 
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fomu  of  production.  In  some  of  the  Arab 
territories,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inflvix  of 
new  wealth,  largely  In  payment  for  the  oil 
produced,  often  aerves  to  create  new  classes 
of  absentee  landlords  on  the  one  hand  and 
landless  laborers  on  the  other,  thus  widen- 
ing the  social  gap  and  charging  the  air  with 
potential  ezploslveness.  Divergent  trends 
are  In  operation,  and  the  die  of  the  future 
has  not  yet  been  cast.  Be  that  as  it  may 
the  piilUng  down  of  artificial  barriers  and 
full  Interstate  cooperation  can  only  help  con- 
structive forces  to  prevail  and  create  wide- 
spread stability  and  contentment.  Peace 
could  usher  In  a  new  era  of  d3mamlc  progress. 

Support  of  such  a  policy  by  the  United 
States  does  not  entail  a  partisan  attitude. 
It  Is  a  policy  dictated  by  paramount  inter- 
national considerations.  The  choice  before 
the  United  States  does  not  necessarily  lie  be- 
tween a  pro-Israel  and  a  ivo-Arab  orienta- 
tion. Ptiendship  toward  om  side  is  fully 
compatible  with  friendship  toward  another. 
The  Western  World,  including  the  United 
States,  has  deserved  well  of  the  Arab  peoples. 
Their  emancipation  in  an  area  of  1  >4  million 
square  miles  embracing  40  million  people  in 
8  sovereign  states,  the  swiftness  and  ease 
with  which  this  transformatioin  has  been 
achieved,  is  an  exceptional  stroke  of  historic 
good  fortune  offering  vast  and  challenging 
opportunltiea  to  a  constructive  Arab  states- 
manship. The  achievement  of  Independence 
on  such  a  gigantic  scale  has  owed  much  to 
American  sympathy  and  support.  The  spon- 
sorship accorded  by  the  United  States  to 
Israel's  liberation  may  therefore  "well  be  re- 
garded as  an  organic  part  of  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  promote  national  freedom,  of  which 
In  the  Middle  East  the  Arabs  have  been 
the  prime  beneficiaries. 

History  has  not  decreed  separate  destinies 
for  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  If  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  is  a  region  then  Israel  Is  the  center 
of  It.  There  is  no  other  land  bridge  to  link 
Egypt  In  the  south  with  S3rrla  and  Lebanon 
In  the  north;  the  Mediterranean  in  the  west 
with  Jordan  and  Iraq  In  the  east.  As  a 
geopolitical  and  economic  unit  the  region 
falls  to  pieces  if  Israel  is  taken  out  of  It. 
The  elements  of  peace  are  patently  there, 
for  anyone  unbllnded  with  rancor  and  prej- 
udice to  see.  But  as  long  as  there  is  no 
peace,  certain  cardinal  facts  of  Israel's  situa- 
tion cannot  be  overlooked.  To  arm  the  Arab 
States  In  the  absence  of  peace — an  absence 
of  peace  due  solely  to  their  refusal  to  make 
It — la  to  arm  them  convergingly  against 
Israel.  To  attempt  a  system  of  regional  de- 
fense without  Israel  is  to  construct  a  wheel 
without  a  hub.  Any  fundamental  change  in 
the  strategic  and  geopolitical  situation  in 
Israel's  vicinity — such  as  the  status  claimed 
by  Egypt  In  the  Suez  Canal  area — affects 
Israel's  poeition  and  cannot,  in  International 
equity  and  farsighted  statesmanship,  be 
sanctioned  without  due  regard  to  her  inter- 
ests. The  blockade  perpetrated  by  Egypt 
against  Israel  through  the  misuse  of  the 
canal  raises  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
Egypt  can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  sole 
mastery  of  this  vital  International  waterway. 

\^ile  peace  is  our  major  objective,  we 
must  Yertorce  leam  to  live  without  It.  In 
fact  we  do.  Israel  rests  upon  her  own 
foundations  and  considers  the  maintenance 
and  consolidation  of  her  hard-won  position 
as  a  constructive  purpose  in  its  own  right. 
We  draw  strength  from  international  assist- 
ance, primarily  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  Israel  regained  her  independ- 
ence at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  paramount  Interna- 
tional responsibility  Is  to  us  of  decisive  sig- 
nificance. On  a  different  plane,  but  not 
unconnected  with  the  first,  we  rely  on  the 
solidarity  and  support  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  free  world.  We  seek  the 
friendship  of  all  nations,  near  and  far,  ready 
to  establish  relations  of  normal  intercourse 
with  ua.  We  have  faith  In  the  efficacy  and 
ultimate  triumph  of  our  own  self-reliant 
efforts. 


Our  difncultles  are  well  advertised.  What 
is  perhaps  not  always  realized  is  that  behind 
an  uninviting  facade  of  hardship  and  strain 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  loud  criticism, 
often  uncharitable  and  not  always  edifying, 
a  sound  and  imposing  economic  structure  is 
steadily  rising.  Our  much  predicted  eco* 
nomlc  collapse  is  stubbornly  refusing  to  ma- 
terialize. It  is  apparently  forgotten  in  some 
quarters  that  Israel  Is  a  country  not  only  of 
true  prophets  but  also  of  false  ones.  In  re- 
cent times  the  country  has  been  the  grave- 
yard of  the  reputation  of  many  an  expert. 
We  have  tvirned  a  difficult  corner  in  the 
financial  year  J\ist  ended.  By  dint  of  re- 
trenchment and  self-impKtsed  privation  we 
have  managed  to  arrest  the  increase  of  oxir 
indebtedness  and  have  even  begun  slowly 
and  laboriously  to  reduce  it.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  all  our  obligations  as  they 
fell  due.  Our  work  of  development  has  reg- 
istered further  signal  conquests.  They  in- 
clude new  irrigation  projects,  marked  prog- 
ress in  reclamation  works,  the  bringing  un- 
der the  plough  of  new  areas  of  land,  the 
planting  of  new  citrus  groves,  the  opening 
up  of  hitherto  Inaccessible  areas  by  road 
building,  a  commencement  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  mineral  resources  In  potash  and  phos- 
phate, copi>er  and  kaolin,  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  new  key  Industries,  and  a 
general  steep  Incretue  of  agricultural  and 
Industrial  production.  It  is  fascinating  to 
behold  the  different  tribes  of  modern  Israel, 
which  had  grown  so  dissimilar  through  ages 
of  dispersion,  being  welded  Into  one  nation — 
a  process  of  which  the  school  and  the  army 
are  such  powerful  agents.  It  is  Inspiring  to 
see  the  long  neglected  land  yield  her  hidden 
wealth  to  the  loving  efforts  of  her  retiirning 
sons  and  exchange  her  somber  aspects  for  a 
smiling  countenance;  also  to  witness  the 
pent-up  energies  of  a  people,  for  ages  starved 
of  a  creative  opportunity,  respond  so  im- 
pressively to  the  supreme  test  of  its  history. 

The  ties  of  brotherly  solidarity  between 
Israel  and  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
have  grown  in  intensity  and  promise.  No- 
where has  the  Interest  in  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  Israel  been  more  expressive 
and  generous  than  within  American  Jewry. 
Israel  is  the  focus  of  Jewish  pride.  Jewish 
support  is  the  moral  mainstay  of  Israel.  It 
la  an  inestimable  boon  of  democracy  to  Jew- 
ish life  that  it  provides  full  scope  for  free 
contact  among  the  Jewish  communities  of 
different  countries  and  between  them  all 
and  Israel. 

The  frank  repudiation  by  the  present 
Soviet  rulers  of  the  gruesome  and  fantastic 
charge  ofOclally  preferred  against  a  group  of 
eminent  Soviet  physicians — a  group  which 
according  to  the  originally  published  version 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Jews — is  as  grat- 
ifying a  phenomenon  as  it  is  spectacular. 
It  vindicates  the  sharpness  of  Israel's  reac- 
tion to  the  revolting  libel.  It  removes  the 
Initial  link  from  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  ostensibly  led  to  the  severance  by  the 
Soviet  Government  of  its  relations  with  Is- 
rael. It  exposes  to  well-deserved  ridicule 
and  contempt  those  fanatical  adherents  of 
the  Soviet  oracle  who  blindly  accepted  its 
former  dictum  and  undertook  to  rationalize 
its  absurdity.  It  Implicitly  exonerates — if 
any  such  exoneration  were  necessary — both 
the  American  Joint  Distribution  Ck^mmittee 
and  the  Zionist  organization  of  the  accu- 
sations of  espionage  and  murder  leveled 
against  them.  It  carries  with  It  the  con- 
demnation of  the  sinister  anti-Semitic  twist 
and  purpose  of  the  original  indictment. 

This  is  a  most  welcome  departure  which, 
if  Indicative  of  a  general  trend,  is  calculated 
considerably  to  allay  the  fears  which  previ- 
ous manifestations  of  Soviet  policy  had 
aroused"  concerning  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Yet  even  then  the  poignant  questions  over- 
hanging the  fate  of  that  community  In  its 
tragic  isolation  remain  unanswered. 

An  outstanding  recent  development  in  the 
sphere  of  Israel's  international  relations  has 
been  the  final  ratification  and  entry  Into 


force  of  the  agreement  signed  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
on  the  payment  of  compensation  for  Jewish 
property  plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  Nazi 
regime  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation In  Israel  of  the  victims  of  Nazi  perse- 
cutlon.  The  agreement  stands  out  as  a  his- 
twlc  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the 
material  ravages  perpetrated  by  one  people 
In  the  life  of  another.  It  la  unprecedented 
In  character  and  it  may  well  be  regarded  as 
a  contribution  to  International  morality. 
Chancellor  Adenauer  deserves  full  recogni- 
tion for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  he  has  dem- 
onstrated In  steering  the  ratification  through 
all  its  stages  despite  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal difficulties  encountered  till  It  has  been 
formally  consummated  and  has  now  entered 
upon  the  phase  of  Its  implementation. 

Israel's  ties  with  the  rest  of  the  world  hav* 
been  growing  in  number  and  in  strength.  My 
recent  visit  to  Rangoon  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity af  ascertaining  prospects  of  lasting 
and  fruitful  friendship  with  Asian  nations. 
Including  those  which  regained  their  inde- 
pendence at  about  the  same  time  as  Israel. 
My  forthcoming  mission  of  goodwill  to  sonw 
of  the  Latin  American  state  will,  I  hope,  con- 
tribute to  the  further  cementing  of  bonds  of 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  which 
have  stood  Israel  in  such  good  stead  In  the 
past.  The  countries  I  am  going  to  visit  aa 
gueats  of  their  governments  are  Argentina, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  Each  of  them, 
mindful  of  its  own  struggle  for  liberation 
and  sovereign  equality,  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  international  consolidation  of 
Israel's  position.  It  will  be  a  privilege  for 
me  to  express  to  the  heads  of  these  republics 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Imtmi  for  their 
sympathy  and  support. 

The  rise  of  Israel  has  been  a  victory  of  ft 
people's  collective  will  over  seemingly  in- 
superable obstacles  of  time  and  space — ^its 
uprooting  from  its  native  soil.  Its  age-long 
exile  and  its  worldwide  dispersion.  What 
was  lost  in  antiquity — and  seemed  to  be  lost 
forever — was  regained  by  a  dogged  effort  of 
three  generations,  culminating  in  a  brief  epio 
struggle.  Broad  conceptions  of  time  and 
space  continue  to  shape  Israel's  vision  and 
to  set  their  Imprint  on  her  fortunes.  Our 
ancient  heritage  is  to  ua  the  everlasting 
source  of  inspiration  in  the  struggle  for  our 
future.  Our  return  to  our  native  land  after 
mlllenia  of  wandering  and  separation  en- 
ables us  to  graft  what  is  the  best  in  western 
civilization  upon  the  stock  of  our  national 
mlture.  Our  location  at  the  western  gate- 
way of  Asia  Indicates  to  us  the  mission  of 
serving  as  a  bridge  between  the  Occident  and 
the  Orient,  helping  to  interpret  one  world 
to  another.  Our  dedication  to  a  democratic 
way  of  life  makes  of  Israel  a  focus  of  de- 
mocracy capable  of  radiating  lu  infiuence 
all  around.  This  destiny  entails  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  pray  for  strength,  wis- 
dom, and  imagination  to  meet  the  challenge. 


Peter  Campbell  Brown,  Former  Chairmaii 
of  the  SabTersiTc  ActiTities  Control 
Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  23.  19SS 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  Monday  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  issued  a  decision  in  regard 
to  the  Communist  Party  which  will  be- 
come a  landmark  in  the  control  of  sub- 
version in  this  Nation.    Two  days  later. 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Honor- 
able Peter  Campbell  Brown,  my  old 
friend  from  Brookljm.  who  presided  at 
the  hearings  from  which  developed  the 
Board's  findings  and  Its  order  In  tte 
case  of  the  Communist  Party,  formally 
terminated  his  important  service  to  his 
countrymen  in  order  to  resume  private 
law  practice  In  Washington  and  New 
York. 

I  wi^  time  permitted  me  to  explain 
at  length  the  nature  of  the  Board's  order 
and  also  the  difficulties  interposed  by  the 
Communist  Party  to  the  reaching  of  a 
finding,  since  such  an  exposition  would 
enable  a  full  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Peter  Brown's  contribution  and 
the  difficulties  he  faced  In  making  it. 
However,  that  is  not  possible  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore,  under  unani- 
mous consent  insert  In  the  Rncoao  an 
article  from  the  Brookljm  Eagle  of  April 
19,  which  explains  Mr.  Brown's  contribu- 
tion in  the  making  of  the  Board's  deci- 
sion, and  also  an  editorial  from  the  same 
newspaper  which  treats  with  the  deci- 
sion.   They  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  ^irU  19,  1063] 
BaooKLTir's  Mav  aw  tub  Wksx  Gavs  Bos 

Laaaoif  in  Iupastxautt 
(By  Richard  J.  Both) 

Peter  Campbell  Brown  la  ■m'M^HtTig  og  gji 
oddity  In  America  today.  People  are  pnlslng 
him  for  being  impartial  tovrard  CoBuniinlsts. 

It  must  quickly  be  added  that  Brown,  a 
brawny  Brooklyn  lawyer,  has  no  more  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  Oommunists  and  com- 
munism than  any  other  patriotic  American. 
But  as  chairman  of  the  Subversive  Aetlvltlea 
Control  Boctfd  bis  Job  has  required  him  to 
pursue  the  difficult  eourw  of  impartiality. 

It  has  been  no  easy  assignment,  particu- 
larly when  he  had  to  preside  at  the  ex- 
haustive hearing  which  was  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Communist  Party  is  a 
"Communist-action"  organization. 

While  such  a  bearing,  merely  on  tlie  face  of 
It.  seems  almost  an  absurdity.  It  was  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  before  steps  could  be  taken  to  control 
any  unlawful  activities  by  American  Reds. 
Brown's  role  as  chairman  of  a  two-member 
panel  was  to  make  sure  the  proceedings  were 
fair  and  then  to  make  a  reconunendatlon 
to  the  fuU  board. 

For  16  montha.  during  which  14,tll  pages 
of  testimony  were  taken,  the  39-year-old 
Brooklynlte  preserved  and  maintained  a  ju- 
dicial mien  in  the  face  of  constant  provoca- 
tion by  Vito  Marcantonio,  attorney  for  the 
Communist  Party.  It  was  a  trying  time,  he 
admits. 

run.  aoAMO  to  act  book 

The  verdict  of  Brown  and  Dr.  Kathryn 
McHale.  his  comember,  was  that  the  party  is 
a  Red-action  group.  The  full  board  must 
now  announce  its  stand  on  this  ruling,  and 
that  action  la  expected  within  a  few  days. 

Whatever  the  decUlon,  both  aides  a«ree 
that  the  question  will  not  be  answered  le- 
gally untU  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
gets  the  case.  But  Brown  has  Uid  the 
groimdwork. 

As  chairman  of  the  control  board,  Brown 
directs  the  Government's  attempts  to  fight 
subversion  from  his  modem  office  on  Ver- 
mont Avenue  in  Washington.  At  present  he 
ts  living  with  his  wife— the  former  Joan  Pa- 
tricia Gallagher,  of  Flatlands— and  their 
three  youngsters  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  Capital. 

Home  for  the  Browns,  however,  is  formally 
In  his  native  Brooklyn,  where  he  votes  in 
the  Clinton  Hill  section,  and  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  and  held  office  until  he  went  to 
Washington  In  1947. 


Bom  Aogort  U.  19U,  tSie  aoD  of  Petar  P. 
Brown  and  the  late  Ellen  Campbell  Brown, 
he  attended  Fordham.  getting  hta  burhwlgr 
of  arte  degree  In  1935  and  bis  law  degive  In 
1938.  He  also  bolds  an  honorary  doctorata 
of  laws  from  St.  Bonaventure. 

FOUUUT  IH  BATTLX  OT  TBS  VrTLCB 

After  practicing  in  Brocklyn  through  1941. 
Brown  enlisted  as  a  private  when  World 
War  n  erupted.  By  the  time  he  was  dis- 
charged in  December  1946,  he  bad  risen  to 
the  rank  of  major  and  had  compiled  an 
enviable  servlee  record — alx  battle  stars  and 
the  fourragere  of  Belgium  for  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge. 

In  1940  be  was  appointed  aa  assistant 
United  States  attorney  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington as  first  assistant  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Criminal  Division.  He  rose  to 
become  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  before  his  appointment  by  President 
Truman  aa  a  member  ot  the  Control  Board 
In  1950.    Just  a  year  ago  be  became  Cbalr- 


Whlle  bis  duties  have  cut  bis  Brooklyn 
activities.  Brown  is  atUl  a  frequent  visltar 
to  borough  functions.  He  ts  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Patrick  Society  and  Is  active 
In  veterans,  religioiu,  and  fraternal  groupa. 


noTATB  nucncx  aoAm 
One  at  tbe  few  Demoerata  still  retaining 
high  oiBee  since  the  advent  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Brown  will  probably 
resign  and  resume  private  practice  after  the 
Board  baa  cleared  the  decks  ot  its  problems 
with  the  Oommunist  Party. 

If  and  When  he  does  leave  office,  however, 
be  wUl  carry  with  him  praise  from  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats.  His  conduct 
of  the  Oommtuist  hetuings  earned  him  sev- 
eral plaudiU  in  the  CoNoacssiONAL  RscxmD. 
The  unique  support  from  all  quarters — 
excepting  the  Communists  themaelTes.  of 
course — ts  lUustrated  by  the  fact  that  among 
the  legislators  who  took  time  out  to  dte 
Brown  for  his  service  were  Senators  Pat 
iicCanaw,  a  Democrat;  Hoicca  FnotTBOM,  a 
BepubUcaa.  and  WaTin  Moitsx,  a  liberal  In- 
dependent.   It  was  truly  a  tHpartlsan  sahite. 

(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  April  21.  1953] 

BaAMoiMo  Rb  Pawrr  aa  fuwai  or  Moscow 

ExcKULKNT  Mova 

Tbe  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
Is  no  differently  constituted  than  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Prance  and  Italy,  In  the 
East  Europe  satellites  aiKl  In  Soviet  Russia. 
Its  loyalty  is  to  the  Kremlin  and  Its  control 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin's  masters. 

The  American  people  have  had  this  knowl- 
edge brought  home  to  them  in  striking  ways 
by  the  history  of  the  Nation's  cnisade  against 
communism  during  recent  years.  Trials  of 
Communist  leaders,  tbe  operations  of  spies, 
the  conspiracies  to  l)etray  defense  secrets  to 
Moscow  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  Interests 
that  are  served  with  slavish  fidelity  by  the 
treasonable  Beds  in  our  midst. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  a  long  and  thorough 
Inquiry,  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  baa  formally  branded  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  as  a  'subeidiary 
and  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union"  and  has 
ordered  it  to  register  as  such,  list  its  mem- 
bers and  make  public  an  accounting  of  its 
fi  nances 

The  Board  owes  Its  origin  to  the  contro- 
versial McCarran  Act.  Communist  Party 
lawyers  can  be  expected  to  exhaxist  all  of  the 
resources  of  law  in  fighting  the  Judgment. 
In  consequence,  the  practical  benefits  of  the 
Board's  order  Insofar  as  the  NaUoci  la  con- 
cerned, may  be  long  deferred. 

The  heartening  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  Communist  Party  has  at  last  l>een 
branded  officially  as  an  agency  of  a  potential 
enemy,  striving  with  "consummate  patience 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  In  the  United  States,  a  goal 


whicb  woold  rob  the  Ameriean  people  of  tlas 
txeedoms  tbey  have  forged." 

In  tbe  event  that  xiltimately  it  beoomas 
effective,  this  order  will  be  a  potent  factor  tn 
exposing  communlam.  Its  people,  its  opera- 
tions and  treasonable  designs  to  the  light  of 
'day.  Tbe  angry  reacUon  of  the  Reds  to  the 
Board's  dwrlalon  is  a  measure  of  its  danger 
to  tbetr  purpoeea  and  tbe  pain  wblcb  It 
causes.  It  bolds  the  certainty  of  a  further 
weakening  of  the  cause.  If  not  its  completa 
destruction. 


VeteraBs'  AdmkistraliM  Group  EfideKj 
Award  for  Establuhment  and  Operatioa 
•I  Prosthetic  Dbtribation  Ceaters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASS&CHTXSrTTB 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  AprU  28,  1953 

Bfrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
Jowing   statement   from    the    Veterans' 

Administration: 

On  Monday,  April  87.  1953.  Gen.  Cart  R. 
<3ray,  Jr..  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affahi. 
presented  efficiency  citations  and  awards  to 
nine  employees  of  the  Prosthetic  and  Sensory 
Aids  Service  of  tbe  Veterans'  Adminlstnttoa 
for  their  part  in  tbe  development  of  a  pco- 
gram  which  cut  the  cost  of  distribution  of 
prosthetic  accessories  to  disabled  veterans  by 
#887.000  during  the  OnX  year  of  its  opera- 
tion. General  Gray's  remarks  aS  the  eer^ 
monj  were  as  follows: 

"Beoently  it  was  my  pleasurs  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  leaders  who  get  together  onee  a 
week  at  breakfast  time  to  gain  spiritual  in- 
spiration through  discussions  of  varioxM 
topics  of  vital  concern  to  the  welfare  of  the 
oommunlty  and  the  Nation. 

"A  great  many  times  In  my  life  I  have 
turned  to  the  guidance  which  my  moth«r 
gave  me  as  a  child  In  the  matters  ot  Christian 
life.  She  ODoe  wrote  a  little  book  titled. 
What  Would  the  GI  Uke  to  Know?'  I  re- 
call that  one  of  tbe  questions  in  the  series 
that  she  answered  In  that  writing  was  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  which  a  soldier  once  asked 
in  a  letter.    He  wanted  to  know  how  to  die. 

"I  took  that  question  and  answer  as  my 
subject  of  discussion  when  the  breakfast 
group  asked  me  to  Ulk  to  them.  I  gave  them 
the  answer  my  mother  gave  In  her  book.  'If 
you  want  to  know  how  to  die,  you  must  learn 
how  to  live.'  The  Lord  and  bis  disciples 
stressed  the  fact  that  Te  aball  know  them 
by  their  works.'  And  so  It  is  with  these  em- 
ployees whom  we  lK)nor.  In  their  service  to 
handicapped  veterans  these  employees  have 
demonstrated  well  the  performance  of  living 
and  laboring  In  a  way  so  as  to  Increase  tbe 
happiness  of  those  whose  lives  have  become 
Inconvenienced. 

"The  most  profound  expression  of  courage 
I  have  ever  heard  came  from  General  Maas, 
a  friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  I  bad 
heard  that  he  suddenly  had  become  blinded, 
and  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  I  im- 
mediately telephoned  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  where  he  was  vmder  treatment  and 
asked  the  conunandlng  officer  whether  my 
wife  and  I  could  visit  my  friend.  His  reply 
was,  'Of  course,  when  do  you  want  to  come 
out?'  and  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the 
following  day.  We  arrived  at  the  hospital 
and  went  directly  to  my  friend's  room.  As 
we  entered  we  saw  something  very  remark- 
able. Although  be  had  been  hospitalized 
only  a  short  time,  there  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed  was  a  typewriter  and  a  book  on  Braille. 
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WI\en  I  ezpreased  my  admiration  that  he  was 
at  work  on  learning  Braille  so  soon  after  hU 
ill  fortune,  he  made  the  most  astounding 
remark  I  have  ever  heard.  'I  am  Incon- 
venienced but,  thank  Ood,  I  am  not  Incapac- 
itated.' It  la  we  who  are  Incapacitated.  I 
decided,  not  our  friends  who  have  merely  be- 
come inconvenienced  by  a  handicap. 

"It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
honor  to  present  this  group  efficiency  award 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
Proethetlc  Distribution  Centers  by  these  nine 
loyal  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids 
Service.  They  have  made  It  possible,  through 
their  efforts,  to  provide  better  service  to  more 
than  50,000  veterans  who  have  been  incon- 
Tenlenced  but  not  incapacitated." 

Oeneral  Oray  then  presented  the  citations 
and  awards  to  the  following  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration employees: 

Delbert  D.  Ruch,  Chief,  Administration 
Division,  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Serv- 
ice. 

Sdwin  If.  Brown,  proethetlc  field  super- 
visor. Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service. 

WiUlam  L.  Blank  (resigned  May  29,  19S2). 
formerly  proethetlc  field  supervisor.  Pros- 
thetic and  Sensory  Aids  Service. 

Miss  Virginia  BaUey,  Assistant  Chief,  Bast- 
em  Prosthetic  Distribution  Center,  VA  Re- 
gional Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Merle  Ansberry,  Ph.  D.,  acoustic  audlol- 
oglst.  Physical  Medicine  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Patterson,  administrative  clerk. 
Administration  Division.  Prosthetic  and  Sen- 
sory Aids  Service. 

John  M.  Drescher,  Chief,  Kastem  Pros- 
thetic Distribution  Center,  VA  Regional 
OlBce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Mbrgaret  Adams  (resigned  February 
9,  1951 ) ,  formerly  clerk- typist.  Experimental 
Distribution  Center,  Prosthetic  and  Sensory 
Aids  Service. 

Thomas  E.  Knox,  D.  D.  8.<  Chief  Restora- 
tions and  Sensory  Aids  Division,  Prosthetic 
and  Sensory  Aids  Service. 

In  his  congratulatory  message  to  the  re- 
cipients of  the  awards  and  to  the  distin- 
guished guests  which  included  the  Honorable 
BnTH  NouKSc  RooBUi,  Congresswoman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Chief 
Medical  DlrectcMr's  Proethetlc  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: Col.  Robert  8.  Allen,  prominent 
Washington  newspaper  correspondent  and 
chairman  of  the  Prosthetic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Oen.  P.  8.  Strong,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector. Advisory  Committee  on  Artificial 
Xiimbs,  National  Research  Council;  Dr.  Au- 
gustus Thomdlke,  Acting  Director,  Pros- 
thetic and  Sensory  Aids  Service,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; and  other  officials  and  guests, 
the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Vice 
Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone  (M.  C),  United  States 
Navy,  retired.  Chief  Medical  Director,  Veter- 
ans' Administration: 

**rhe  establishment  of  this  new  method  of 
distribution  of  medical  accessories  is  an 
outstanding  example  ot  the  accomplishments 
made  through  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Siirgery  management  improvement  pro- 
gram. In  this  one  small  program  alone, 
ssrvles  to  the  disabled  veteran  has  been 
greatly  Improved  and  tangible  savings  in 
excess  of  9387,000  per  year  have  been  realized. 

"Under  the  sjrstem  previously  in  effect,  each 
VA  field  station  procured  these  essential 
items  for  disabled  veterans  under  their  juris- 
diction, with  the  result  that  there  was  little 
uniform  control  over  the  nxunbers  of  Items 
issued;  stump  socks  and  hearing-aid  bat- 
teries were  procured  in  small  quantities;  and 
deliveries  to  veterans  required  from.i  to  8 
weeks  from  the  date  of  request. 

"Under  the  sjrstem  officially  established  No- 
vember 1,  1951,  all  stump  socks  and  hearing- 
aid  batteries  are  procured  and  Issued  by  two 
prosthetic  distribution  centers,  one  located 
in  the  Denver  regional  office  and  the  other 
in  the  Washington  regional  office.  Bach 
•liglbls  disabled  veteran  requiring  these  itsms 


deals  directly  with  the  distribution  center 
controlling  the  area  in  which  he  resides, 
and  when  he  Is  In  need  of  stump  socks  or 
batteries,  be  simply  malls  in  a  franked  postal 
card  request  form.  The  distribution  cen- 
ter checks  his  records  for  eligibility  and  en- 
titlement; determines,  from  standard  tables 
established  and  kept  current  by  scientific 
test  and  analysis,  the  nxunbers  and  types  of 
batteries  or  stxmip  socks  required;  and  then 
malls  these  items  directly  to  the  veteran, 
usually  within  16  working  hoxirs  from  the 
time  the  request  was  received.  Stump  socks 
and  batteries  are  procured  and  maintained  in 
the  distribution  centers  on  a  quarterly  Issue 
basis,  under  rigid  stock  control  procedures 
which  completely  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  deterioration  or  loss  due  to  obsolescence. 

"By  buying  in  large  quantities  under  com- 
petitive contracts,  procxirement  costs  for 
these  Items  have  been  substantially  reduced; 
by  scientific  analysis  and  control,  the  total 
average  numbers  of  items  Issued  per  veteran 
have  been  substantially  reduced  without  any 
decrease  in  the  quality  of  service  rendered; 
by  handling  requests  through  only  2  centers 
instead  of  approximately  225  separate  field 
stations,  administrative  costs  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced;  and  by  filling  direct  re- 
quests from  carefully  controlled  stocks  of 
stump  socks  and  hearing-aid  batteries,  the 
waiting  time  for  disabled  veterans  has  been 
reduced  from  a  maximum  of  8  weeks  to  a 
maxim\un  of  2  weeks  (special  cases  except- 
ed)." 

Admiral  Boone  concluded  his  remarks  with 
the  following  example  of  accomplishment: 

"A  young  university  student  worked  hard, 
made  only  average  grades,  never  won  a  prize 
or  an  election,  Went  out  for  athletics  but 
never  mads  the  first  team— did  his  best  in 
everything,  but  his  best  was  not  distin- 
guished. In  World  War  I  he  was  kUled  res- 
cuing a  wounded  man.  In  his  honor  the 
French  conferred  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and 
in  his  memory  his  fellow  alumni  erected  a 
memorial,  saying  In  part :  'He  played  4  years 
on  the  scrubs  but  he  never  quit.'  The  scrubs 
as  well  as  the  varsity  are  needed — the  pri- 
vate as  well  as  the  corporal,  the  ssrgeant  as 
well  as  the  general. 

"Prayer:  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  the  importancs 
of  giving  my  best  to  every  Job." 


Presideat  Eisenbower  Recommends  Stndy 
of  McCarraa  Immifretioa  Law  To 
Eliaiiaate  Specified  Injosticei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  Miw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVn 

Tuesday.  Aprti  28,  1953 

Mr.  PINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
I  Introduced  H.  R.  435.  to  repeal  the 
McCarran  bill.  My  bill  Is  designed  to 
restore  our  Immigration  legislation  to  its 
status  before  December  24,  1952,  until 
such  time  as  our  Judiciary  Committees 
report,  and  the  Congress  enacts  a  new 
and  equitable  Immigration  bill.  This  was 
In  keeping  with  campaign  pledges.  Dur- 
ing the  campagn.  both  parties  and  their 
leaders  came  out  against  the  McCarran 
bill,  and  President  Elsenhower  then 
stated: 

A  better  law  must  be  written — one  which 
will  strike  an  intelligent  balance  between 
the  immigration  welfare  of  America  and  the 
prayerful  hopes  of  ths  \mhappy  and  ths 
opprssssd. 


Numerous  other  bills  were  introduced 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  repeal  or  re- 
vise sections  of  this  act. 

Now,  In  keeping  with  his  pledge,  the 
President,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Watkins.  Republican,  of  Utah,  enu- 
merated the  provisions  In  the  McCarran 
Act  which  have  been  found  to  be  unjust 
and  unfair,  and  recommended  that  cor- 
rections be  made  following  a  study  of  the 
bill.  He  referred  to  the  following  specific 
injustices  in  the  law: 

1.  Placing  upon  the  consul  the  burden  of 
forecasting  events  which  cannot  be  predicted 
by  empowering  the  consul  to  preclude  from 
entry  any  alien  who  in  his  opinion  is  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge  at  any  time  in  ths 
tut\ire. 

3.  Giving  the  consul  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  of  future  proscribed 
conduct  of  an  alien  which  could  lead,  with- 
out restraint,  to  a  possible  abuse  of  discre- 
tionary Judgment. 

3.  Permitting  immigration  official  to  in- 
terrogate, without  warrant,  "any  alien  or 
ptsrson  believed  to  be  an  alien"  as  to  his 
right  to  be.  or  remain,  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Classifying  as  "second-class  cltlaens" 
natxiralized  cltlaens,  because  they,  as  distin- 
guished from  natural-bom  citisens,  can  be 
expatriated  because  of  residence  abroful  for 
certain  periods  of  time,  without  reference  to 
any  other  conduct  on  their  part. 

6.  Restricting  the  granting  of  leave  to  sea- 
men while  ships  are  in  United  States  porU. 

0.  Exempting  from  criminal  grounds  of  ex- 
clusion aliens  who  have  been  convicted 
abroad  of  pxirely  political  offenses.  The 
President  stated.  In  regard  to  this  provision, 
that  "It  Is  dUficult  for  administration  officers 
to  determine  whether  the  'criminal'  offenses 
for  which  individuals  have  been  convicted 
are  Indeed  of  a  criminal,  as  distinguished 
from  a  political,  natiire." 

7.  Permitting  the  admission  of  aliens  who 
were  or  are  believers  in  nazlsm  and  fascism 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  advocated 
the  establishment  of  those  ideologies  in  ths 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  nazism  and  fascism  as  well  as  com- 
mimism.  On  June  25,  1952,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  spoke  on  the  development 
of  democracy  and  suppression  of  neo- 
nazism as  indispensable  conditions  to 
German  participation  in  Western  Euro- 
I>ean  defense.  The  suppression  of  free- 
dom and  the  brutal  domination  which 
nazlsm  as  well  as  communism  impose  on 
Individuals  In  the  name  of  the  state  are 
poison  in  the  body  politic  breeding  racial 
and  religious  hate,  seeking  to  divide  us 
from  within  and  plotting  insurrection. 
We  should  not  permit  the  import  of  this 
seed  of  future  dissension  by  permitting 
emigration  of  former  Nazis  to  this 
country. 

8.  Permitting  an  alien  to  be  deported  any- 
time after  entry,  irrespective  of  how  long  ago 
he  was  involved  after  entry  in  activity  or 
affiliation  designated  as  "subversive."  In 
many  cases  it  may  be  found  that  the  stipu- 
lated affiliation  was  terminated  many  years 
ago  and  the  alien  has  since  conducted  him- 
self as  a  model  American. 

8.  Granting  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  au- 
thorization to  suspend  deportation  of  certain 
deportable  aliens  since  such  deportation 
would  cause  extremely  unusual  hardship. 
The  standards  upon  which  this  discretionary 
relief  may  be  granted  are  not  stated  In  the 
law  but  left  entirely  to  administrative  de- 
termination subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval or  "veto."  Ths  standards  should  b« 
clearly  stated. 

10.  Permitting  ths  continuation  up  to  a 
00-percent  mortgage  extending  far  Into  ths 
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future  on  the  quotas  of  many  countries. 
Under  this  provision  it  is  charged  tliat  the 
quota  of  one  country,  Estonia,  has  its  quota 
mortgaged  until  the  year  3146;  Greece,  3014; 
Poland,  3000;  and  Turkey,  1804. 

These  views  of  the  President  support 
those  already  expressed  by  me.  The  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  provisions  of  the 
McCarran  Act  should  be  reviewed  and 
changed.  A  new  law  should  be  written. 
As  the  Catholic  weekly.  America,  Issue 
of  January  10.  1953,  has  found,  "the 
present  law  is  badly  drafted,  confusing, 
and  in  some  respects  unworkable."  The 
new  law  should  meet  the  issues  squarely 
and  forthrightly  and  in  accordance  with 
American  policy  and  principles. 


The  Tratk  Aboat  Gaatcmala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  wkw  tosk 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBITATTVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  29. 19S3 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscoRO,  I  Include  the  following 
article  written  by  Daniel  James,  entitled 
"The  Truth  About  Guatemala."  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, dated  April  7.  1953: 

Ths  Txuth  About  GuanacAjji — Ax  BsmiATS 
or  CoMMtTHiarr  STBiatem  m  CxNnux. 
AMxaicAM  Raruauo 

(By  Daniel  James) 

GrrATEMALA. — Is  Guatemala  ruled  by  Com- 
munists? Has  this  Central  American  Repub- 
lic, only  6  hours  from  Mew  Orleans,  become 
the  first  Soviet  satellite  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere? Are  iU  a300,CO0  inhabitanto  the 
focal  point  of  a  new  CXmilnform  drive  to 
turn  Latin  America  against  the  United 
Btates? 

Recent  events  In  rsvolutlon-wracked 
Guatemala  would  seem  t?  answer  these  ques- 
tions afllrmatlvely.  Und-sr  Communist  prod- 
ding, the  Government: 

1.  Expropriated  234.000  aorss  of  United 
Prult  Co.  lands  on  lebruary  26.  open- 
ing up  a  general  onslaught  on  United  States 
business  Interests. 

2.  Seized  ths  asssts  of  anothsr  United 
States  company,  Intamiitional  Railways  of 
Central  America,  on  March  28. 

Meanwhile,  ths  country  has  bsooms  restive, 
and  10  days  ago  an  antl-Oovsmmsnt  rsvolt 
broke  out  100  milas  from  ths  capital  at  Gua- 
temala City. 

Washington,  there  Is  reason  to  believe, 
views  thess  and  othsr  events  in  Guatefatala 
with  utmost  seriousness.  But,  serious  as  ths 
situation  is.  a  2- week  swvey  by  the  writer 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  Oom- 
munisu  control  Guatemala. 

Even  the  most  rabid  antt-Communists 
concede  that  President  .Taeobo  Arbena  Ous- 
man,  for  example.  Is  no  Communist.  There 
Is  nearly  unanimous  agrt  ement  that  none  of 
his  ministers  Is  a  Communist,  although  some 
have  been  denounced  for  collaborating  with 
the  Reds  as  has  Arbena.  The  army,  the  most 
decUive  factor  in  the  situation,  is  non-Oom- 
munlst. 

Nevertheless,  communism  Is  Inilusntial  in 
Guatemala  and  iU  strength  is  increasing. 
Matters  could  soon  reach  ths  stags  where 
the  Communists  might  giOn  ths  uppsr  hand. 
Already,  there  are  signs  of  chaos.  Communist 
provoksd,  that  could  maks  Ouatsmala  an 
easy  Soviet  prey.  That,  in  turn,  oouM  set 
aU  Central  Amsrtea  aflame  ana  glvt  Undo 


Sam  a  first-tiaas  headache  rivaling  any  In 
Asia  or  Europe. 

In  one  major  respect,  the  situation  in 
Guatemala  Is  reminiscent  of  China  before 
the  Red  conquest.  Here,  as  in  China,  agrar- 
ian reform  is  tiw  central  issue,  and  in  line 
with  Mao  Ite-tung**  successful  tactics 
Guatemalan  Communists  are  ftiaicfng  head- 
way as  "agrarian  reformers."  If  they  come 
to  power  it  wiU  be  in  that  guise  j^pd  not  as 
Communists. 

Also,  as  in  China,  United  States  Ignorance 
and  neglect  are  contributing  to  Communist 
progress.  The  superficial  fact  that  Guate- 
mala Is  small  and  obecure  has  allowed  Amer- 
icans to  overlook  the  more  profound  fact 
that  if  the  "Tenan  way"  succeeds  here  a 
whole  continent — and  eventually  the  hemi- 
sphere— will  be  In  grave  Jeopardy. 

The  most  fantastic  aspect  of  Guatemalan 
politics  is  that  Communist  influence  Is  due 
not  so  much  to  Communist  infiltration  as  to 
Government  encouragement.  It  can  be  cate- 
gorically stated  that  Guatemalan  comnni- 
nlsm  thrives  thanks  mainly  to  Government 
protection  and  sanction.  This,  pctfadozl- 
cally,  both  enhances  and  weakens  the  Com- 
munist position.  As  'ong  as  th»  Government 
is  muy  slmpatlco.  Communism  will  prosper; 
but  the  very  dependence  of  the  Reds  upon 
the  Government  means  that  the  latter  can 
pull  the  props  from  under  them  at  any  time. 

The  man  primarily  responsible  for  Guate- 
malan communism  was  not  a  Communist. 
He  was  not  even  a  participant  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  October  1D44— ofllclally  known  as  the 
"October  Revolution" — which  overthrew  the 
dictatorship  of  Gen.  Jorge  Ublco  and  gener- 
ated the  present  chain  of  events.  Juan  Jose 
Arevalo  was  an  Argentine  exile  when  Guate- 
mala's mUltary  Junta  caUed  him  home  to 
make  him  first  President  of  the  revolutionary 
republic.  Barely  had  Arevalo  assumed  of- 
fice on  March  15.  1946.  than  he  Invited 
Guatemala's  few  Beds  to  come  out  of  hiding 
and  organise  a  trade-union  movement. 
Prom  that  base  they  have  since  stretched 
their  tentacles  into  the  major  political  par- 
Ues,  congress,  the  Judiciary,  fhvss.  and  radio, 
ths  labor  field,  and  the  presidency  itself — 
all  with  Government  connivance. 

Guatemala  today  is  probably  the  only  non- 
Communist  country  in  the  world  where,  ac- 
cording to  Its  President,  it  is  subvecsivs  to 
be  anti-Communist. 

Tet  Arbena.  his  ministers,  and  the  political 
coalition  behind  them — which  consists  of 
thres  nationalist  parties  and  the  Communist 
Party — all  insist  that  their  objective  is  not 
to  establish  any  form  of  oollectlvlsm  but 
oapltaUsm. 

The  only  businessman  in  the  Govsrnmsnt. 
Roberto  Fanjul,  a  large  coffee  exporter  who 
is  Minister  of  Economy,  told  me  that  ths 
central  aim  of  the  Guatemalan  revolution 
is  to  Uquldato  feudalism  and  build  the  econ- 
omy along  modern  capitalist  lines.  Joss 
Manual  Portuny,  Secretary  General  of  ths 
Guatemalan  Labor  Party  (pssudonym  of  ths 
Communist  Party)  described  his  program  to 
me  in  identical  terms.  Panjul  and  Portuny 
are  not  exceptions,  but  epitomlae  the  part- 
nership between  the  Government  and  ths 
Communists.  Not  incidentally,  they  illus- 
trate why  pat  generalisations  dont  apply 
to  Guatsmala. 

But  it  Is  ths  Guatemalan  Communists' 
deeds,  not  their  words,  that  betray  them. 

That  their  sudden  passion  for  capitalism 
does  not  extend  to  capltellst  snterpiises  has 
become  quite  obvious  of  late.  Last  January 
19,  Impwtlent  at  the  slow  pace  of  agrarian 
reform,  they  ordered  their  peasant  cells  to 
begin  seizing  land.  Prodded  by  these  acte 
and  by  accompanying  Red  propaganda,  the 
Oovarnmsnt  initiated  a  series  of  land  «s- 
propriatlons  which  havs  thrown  the  ooimtry 
into  a  ttirmoU. 

The  Oovemmsnt's  most  drastic  act  was  to 
sxpropriate  394,000  acres  bslonging  to  ths 
United  Prult  Co..  the  first  move  against  an 
Amsrican  oonosm.    Sines  United  Fruit  is 


regarded  by  non-Oommunlst  and  Commu- 
nist governnoent  suppcu'ters  alike  as  tha  arch- 
symbol  d.  "reaction"  and  "Imperialism."  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  Guatemalan 
who  will  openly  criticize  the  expropriation. 
Tet  the  ultimate  consequence  may  be  the 
withdrawal  from  Guatemala  of  this  and 
other  big  United  Stetes  companies,  resxiltant 
economic  proetratlon  and  abortion  of  the 
capitalism  everyone  in  Guatemala  seems  to 
want. 

Domestic  enterprise  Is  Just  as  vitally  af- 
fected. RetaU  sales  have  fallen  steeply  due 
to  the  general  uncerteinty.  and  fear  of  ex- 
propriation has  driven  $24  million  in  Giiate- 
malan  ci4>ital,  according  to  calculations  by 
Portuny's  ooleader,  Victor  Manuel  Gutiw- 
rea — other  estimates  run  up  to  060  mlUloo— 
to  the  United  Stetes. 

Communism  is  the  only  thing  that  Is 
prospering    in    Guatemala. 

The  CommunUts  scored  their  biggest  vic- 
tory last  November  when  the  Government,  In 
violation  ot  a  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  formation  or  functioning  of  po- 
litical organizations  of  an  International  or 
foreign  character,  permitted  them  to  organ- 
ize legally  as  the  Guatemalan  Labor  Party. 

They  already  had  a  strong  hold  over  the 
three  major  parties,  through  agente  planted 
in  them,  and  over  Congress.  This  political 
strength  derived.  In  turn,  from  their  control 
over  the  80,000-man  General  Confederation 
of  Labor,  which  has  recently  extended  to 
the  increasingly  important  150,000-member 
National  Confederation  of  Peasante. 

The  Communists  even  have  access  to  gov« 
ernment  funds,  through  domination  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  Secvulty.  And  their 
propaganda  gete  free  circulation  via  two  gov- 
ernment media  in  their  hands:  Radio  TGW 
and  Dlarlo  de  Centre  America. 

Nor  has  the  fwelgn  service  been  left  un- 
touched. Within  the  past  year,  four  Guate- 
malan envoys  have  been  expelled  from  Co- 
lombia, Prance,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  for 
pro-Communist  activities. 

Since  mid-1961,  perhaps  three  doaea 
Guatemalan  Communiste  and  fellow  travel- 
ers—including the  then  de  facto  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  country,  Roberto  Alvarado  Fuen- 
tee — have  shuttled  back  and  forth  to  peace 
conferences  in  Europe. 

Yet,  despite  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  Communist  strength  in  Guatemala,  it 
wo\ild  be  a  cardinal  error  to  say  the  Reds  run 
the  country.  Real  power,  at  the  momenU 
lies  not  with  th«m  but  othsr  forosa. 


ProsidoBi  Ebenkowor  Has  Ghaa  tko 
Commaaists  aa  UltJmataai  for  a  Jait 
Poact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wxaooKsxir 

IN  1SE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  April  21.  195S 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  speech  given  by  me  on  April  37, 
1953.  at  the  33d  Congress  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America,  at  the  Shroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  speech 
follows: 

SaLr-Dar^tioNATioif  roa  trs  BiraLAv^  Ma- 
noNS,   A  PoucT   or   Pbacb 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Chaiub  J.  Kaarair  of 
Wlsoonsln) 

Ladlss  and  gsntlsmsn.  on  April  18  ths 
Prssldsnt  of  ths  XTnltsd  BUtss  dsUvsrsd  * 
▼silsd  ultimatum  to  ths  Oommuniats. 
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It  iMi  aol  Ml  trtttmatvm  for  vtf  tUaai 
ftny  paoplM  oa  Mrth.  XIinm  mi  ultliMtum 
for  •  ^Ml  worttf  PMM  la  MmU  of  th«  mi. 
tf«t««  PMpHs.  boCh  aoTM  Mid  mMU%«,  mi« 
•tMaal  tb«  erimUuU  mr  poltoy  off  Um  Oon- 
mvnlM  oontplTMy.  ^  _ 

mo  ProMtfont  oontrMiMl  tho  hvafw  o«  MI 
pooploo,  InoMtftiiff  tho  RUMlMio,  tor  poooo, 
ooatiMtod  %hi»  huBfor  with  tho  Conaunlat 
^^>— *«j  of  mUttMT  foroo  ontf  thotr  oon- 
quoat  Mid  •ubTonlon  of  nolghbor  natlona 
00  o  proMdo  to  thetr  plan  oC  o  dvlUaotlon- 
tfwtroylng  wmr  botwoon  tho  boll  alovo  ond 
tho  half  free  world. 

It  wu  an  ultimatum  bocouao  ho  aot  forth 
aa  a  condition  to  tho  Just  poaco  w«  arc  deter- 
Bxlnad  to  achtove  tho  rotum  of  Independonoo 
and  of  the  right  of  aelf -determination  to  the 
nations  which  the  Communlsta  have  en- 
Blavod. 

Having  aet  forth  as  the  condition  ot  peace 
the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  nations  from 
Communist  tyranny  v-e  cannot  proceed  to 
bargain  or  negotiate  with  the  Communlsta 
on  the  basis  of  anything  leas  than  the  Ubera- 
tlon  of  all  such  nations. 

America  cannot  barter  human  freedom 
with  tyranny  without  destroying  the  reason 
for  Its  own  existence. 

The  President  eloquently  proclaimed  the 
right  of  self-determlnatloa  (rf  every  captive 
nation  as  the  only  true  road  to  peace. 

TlM  widespread  existence  of  slavery  undor 
MMXIsm  conditions  over  the  nation  of  Slo-> 
vakla  as  well  as  over  the  other  captive  na- 
tions, not  only  deeply  stirs  the  conscience 
of  Americans,  but  It  also  Is  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Did  not  Stalin  and  Malenkov  on  October 
14  last  at  Moscow  call  upon  the  new  shock 
brigades  from  China  and  Korea  to  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hiingary  to  prepare  to  liberate 
the  satellite  nations  of  the  capitalistic 
world? 

In  obedient  response  to  this  Communist 
directive  of  last  October,  and  In  mocking  an- 
swer to  the  President's  recent  challenge  to  a 
just  peace,  last  Friday's  papers  carried  the 
story  from  Prague  that  the  Communist 
Csechoslovak  Parliament  has  Just  doubled 
over  last  year  its  budget  for  arms  and  se- 
cret police.  Today's  papers  carry  the  story 
of  a  Sunday  broadcast  from  Warsaw  stating 
that  the  Polish  Sejm  (parliament)  has  In- 
creased by  60  percent  over  last  year  Commu- 
nist Poland's  preparation  for  war. 

Does  this  look  like  the  Kremlin  has  any 
Intention  of  accepting  the  President's  con- 
dition of  the  return  of  self-determination 
to  the  victim  nations  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy? 

Yet.  Slovakia,  as  a  brave  and  cultured 
Christian  nation,  does  have  the  Inalienable 
right  to  freedom  and  Independence— self- 
determined.  Self-determination  does  not 
mean  a  mere  Balkanized  and  splintered 
Sastem  Europe.  If  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  to  arrive  at  some  rational  form 
of  federation  In  the  post-Communist  world — 
and  modem  conditions  would  seem  to  neces- 
sitate some  kind  of  federation — It  must  be 
freely  chosen  by  the  peoples  themselves  and 
not  forcibly  thrust  upon  them  by  any  other 
nation,  Czechia.  Russia,  or  the  United 
States. 

The  fate  of  the  Benefl  government  of 
Csechoslovakia  is  a  danger  signal  to  the  free 
world.  The  BeneS  government  tried  to  be  a 
bridge  between  the  antl-Oommunist  and  the 
Commimlst  world.  It  tried  to  bargain  and 
negotiate  with  the  Communists.  It  tried  to 
find  a  middle  path  between  contalrunent 
and  liberation.  In  every  Instance  since  the 
beginning  of  communism  the  forces  of  free- 
dom have  never  been  able  to  make  a  firm 
MTgatn  with  the  Commuixlst  conspiracy 
without  ultUnately  being  enslaved  by  the 
conspiracy  Itself.  To  the  BeneS  government 
their  came  the  Inevitable  Communist  coup 
of  February  1948.  BeneS  could  no  more 
maintain  Czechoslovakia  half  slave  and  half 
free  than  a  doctor  can  keep  a  human  body 
half  cancerous  and  half  sound.    Then  came 


III*  ll|h%ar  tmbMM  of  tbo  l>«mlla  bo*. 
with  tba  Uqudatlon  of  BlMMky  Mkl  aamaalU 
Mid  Um  probabl*  muMtar  of  OoMwMd. 

And  now  «b«  paoplw  of  OMoboMovMcIa  mo 
bolnf  bommarod  Mid  eu%  Into  %b«  Ooai> 
Bunlat  mold,  bolnc  fMhloaod.  m  BooiotMT 
DullM  iUtad.  into  mttU*  Inatrtunonta  of 
Oommunlat  tgiSMlon. 

Row  long  ahould  tha  fro*  world  wMt  for  o 
sign,  boyoad  moro  words,  that  tho  Oommu- 
nlsts  art  willing  to  releaaa  their  vtetlma,  tho 
•nslavod  naUons?  As  ths  President  statad. 
sincere  moves  toward  peace  require  "no  com- 
plex protocol"  but  only  "the  simple  will  to 
do  them." 

But  only  from  their  acts  are  we  ablo  to 
know  the  will  of  the  CommunUts.  Their  acts 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment have  consistently  shown  that  they  ara 
motivated  only  by  malice  and  that  they  have 
never  abandoned  the  purpose  of  world  domi- 
nation under  the  black  banner  of  atheistic 
materialism. 

We  cannot  permit  world  truce  talks  to  go 
on  iiMleflnltely  in  order  to  give  time  to  tha 
new  Communist  dictator,  whoever  b*  might 
eventually  be.  to  consolidate  his  bloody 
power  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  forge  bis 
shock  brigades  of  attack  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  China. 

The  Malik  inspired  truce  talks  of  Korea 
when  the  Reds  were  reeling  toward  defeat 
there,  followed  by  30  months  of  walking  In 
and  out  of  Communist  meetings  while  they 
were  building  up  their  battered  forces,  should 
be  a  lesson  to  us. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  preeent  Com- 
munist peace  offensive  Is  to  cover  up  the 
shaky  condition  of  Kremlin  power  In  its 
slave  world.  | 

A  definite  short  time  limit  must  oe  put 
upon  the  ultimatum  given  by  the  President 
in  behalf  of  the  free  world.  It  should  take 
no  longer  than  2  weeks — ^I  repeat,  no  longer 
than  a  weeks — for  the  Kremlin  to  show  by 
deeds  (and  this  would  really  take  a  miracle  of 
extraordinary  gri°ace)  that  they  really  wanted 
peace  and  would  release  their  victims. 

Immediately  following  such  short  definite 
period,  and  upon  a  lack  of  showing  of  good 
faith  by  the  Communists  within  that  period, 
the  United  States  should  take  the  leadership 
of  the  free  world  in  launching  a  program  to 
bring  about  the  neceeeary  conditions  of  world 
peace  to  avoid  the  all-out  war  between  the 
slave  and  the  free  world  toward  which  the 
Kremlin  is  driving  us.  To  bring  about  those 
conditions  the  free  world  must  aid  the  en- 
slaved peoples  to  regain  and  achieve  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

Among  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  in 
such  a  program  are: 

1.  A  wlthdi-awal  of  diplomatic  recognition 
ot  the  enslaving  Communist  regimes  on  the 
grounds — not  that  we  have  any  reason  for 
conflict  with  the  enslaved  peoples,  but  for 
the  very  opposite  reason — ^that  we  have  an 
affection  and  regard  for  these  peoples  and 
do  not  wish  to  acquiesce  in  their  enslave- 
ment by  recognizing  and  dealing  with  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy  as  their  legiti- 
mate government. 

a.  By  taking  the  lead  In  the  United  Na- 
tions to  have  the  Communist  delegates  ex- 
pelled as  not  only  not  representative  but  ac- 
tually the  enemies  of  the  enslaved  peoples. 

8.  By  permitting  the  escapees  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries  to  form  Into  cadres  of  na- 
tional military  units  to  be  attached  to  NATO 
so  as  to  be  magnets  of  defection  from  the 
Communist  satelUte  and  even  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  and  to  formulate  a  comprehen- 
sive defection  program  from  the  Communist 
armed  forces. 

4.  Wherever  practical  and  opportune  to 
give  material  aid  to  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
the  enslaved  nattons. 

5.  To  hermt-tically  seal  off  any  trade  what- 
soever with  any  Communist  regime  and  set 
up.  where  possible,  a  flow  of  trade  with  anti- 
Communist  groups  or  individuals  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  this  only  where  such  trade 


wouM  not  toU  into  tko  hMkdi  of  Uio  Oom* 
■lunlsto. 

e.  To  eoordlaoto  trom  tho  troo  world  tho 
torooi  ot  Iroadom  bobind  tha  Zron  OurUla 
in  auob  a  woy  m  %o  ovoid  sporodio.  obor> 
tlvo,  or  promatur*  uprlalnfi,  but  to  aid  a  ma- 
turo  and  intofrotod  roalitanea  that  tirontu- 
Mly  wUl  mak*  poaribto  tha  aohlsvwnant  of 
tbo  right  of  aalf-dotorminaUon. 

Buob  a  program  U  a  poaiUva  program  tor 
paao*.  baoauao  it  strlkoa  a  heavy  blow  at  tba 
Soviet  war  potantlaL  It  avoids  the  nagaUva 
policy  of  leaving  the  Communists  free  to  ro« 
solve  their  present  diOlcuIties  and  to  con« 
solidate  and  digest  their  present  enormous 
gains,  a  negative  policy  that  proceeds  only 
to  engage  in  a  universal  kmg-tarm  anns  raoa 
that  is  already  putting  the  world  In  a  stata 
of  siege  and  vlrtuaUy  guarantees  world  war 

m. 

To  conduct  sxich  a  world  war  m  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Kremlin  need  to  have  the  en- 
slaved peoples  abandoived  by  the  frea  world 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  fashion  them 
into  an  aggressive  force.  They  need  to  have 
the  wiU  of  these  peoplea  on  their  side. 
Without  that  will  they  cannot  make  ag- 
gressive war. 

President  Elsenhower  bas  struck  a  mighty 
psychological  blow  at  Kremlin  power  by  de- 
livering his  ultimatum  for  peace.  It  must 
be  followed  by  a  concrete  gesture  toward  the 
enslaved  peoples  to  let  them  know  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  purpose  in  aiding  them  toward 
freedcxn. 

In  the  moimtalns  of  Slovakia  tonight  tha 
fires  of  freedom  still  bum  with  hope.  Tha 
Communists  have  found  it  impoaslble  to  ex- 
terminate the  will  to  freedom  of  the  bravo 
Slovak  people.  If  we  would  retain  our  free- 
dom we  cannot  abandon  them  to  the  Jaws 
of  the  Red  wolf.  If  we  did  abandon  them 
we  would  be  deserving  ot  the  sentence  of  the 
Great  Jtidge  at  the  termination  of  the  wortd: 
"For  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  m«at; 
I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink;  I 
was  a  stranger  and  ys  took  me  not  in;  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me  not;  aick  and  In  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me  not."  Depart  into  ever- 
lawting  punlahment. 


Euenliower  Admiiiutratioa't  New 
Sccority  Prograa 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAuroaxiA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Tuesday,  AprU  2i,  1953 

Mr.  HILLING6.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Elsenhower  administration  has  taken 
another  step  forward  in  fulfilling  its 
pledge  to  clean  up  the  inherited  mess 
In  Washington.  The  Executive  order 
issued  by  the  President  yesterday  in 
which  he  outlined  the  Government's  new 
security  program  is  a  blow  aimed  at 
those  who  would  destroy  our  form  of 
government. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  of 
February  2,  President  Eisenhower  prom- 
ised plans  "for  keeping  out  the  disloyal 
and  the  dangerous."  He  has  kept  that 
promise  by  taking  strong,  positive  ac- 
tion. Yesterday's  order,  which  set  up 
a  seven-point  yardstick  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  Federal  employee  is  a 
security  risk,  provides  easily  understood 
standards  to  be  followed  by  depaurtment 
beads  in  cleaning  out  inherited  security 
risks.  It  is  significant  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  previous  administra- 
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Hon*!  procTMB  often  depended  upon 
•ubieoUve  fteton  of  Icyallgr  whlob  were 
dUBoult  to  aMPnUae,  The  new  leeurtty 
order  le  bMed  on  well-defined  objeoUve 
testa  with  the  beet  Intrreata  of  the  Qot- 
ernment  and  the  people  paramount 

The  vast  number  of  loyal  Federal  «&• 
ployees  need  have  no  f uar  of  pereeoutlon 
or  unfair  treatment  under  the  proposed 
system.  Employees  accused  of  being 
security  risks  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  speedy  het^ring,  they  will  be 
informed  of  the  chances  against  them, 
and  will  have  SO  days  to  submit  state- 
ments in  rebuttal.  They  can  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  present  witnesses  in 
their  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  who  would  appear  against 
them. 

Most  important  Is  the  provision  which 
prevents  an  employee  found  ineligible 
by  one  agency  from  being  hired  by  an- 
other agency  unless  he  is  rated  eligible 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
will  maintain  a  central  record  system. 
This  will  prevent  questionable  persons 
from  transferring  from  one  agency  to 
another  after  being  fired  for  security 
reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  further  evidence 
of  a  definite  change  In  Washington  since 
January  20. 


GardjSeb  GooJ  Example 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  iLLDroia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  AprQ  28.  1953 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorisJ 
from  the  State  Journal.  Lansing,  Mich^ 
of  AprU  26,  1953: 

Clakot  Sen  Good  EsAicPLa 

When  Congressman  Krr  Clabot  gave  the 
heave-ho  to  an  obstreperous  witness  wlio 
attempted  to  make  a  Communist  speech  be- 
fore the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
he  performed  a  service  wlilch  will  meet  the 
well-deserved  approbation  of  every  thinking 
and  loyal  American. 

There  already  have  been  too  many  of  those 
propaganda  shows  put  on  by  Communists 
and  their  sympathisers  before  that  and  other 
committees  of  the  Congress.  Like  at  the 
United  Nations  Assembly,  they  have  been 
permitted  far  too  often  to  xise  the  halls  of 
congressional  committee  rooms  to  air  their 
personal  brands  of  poisonous  utterancea,  us- 
ing those  hearings  as  so  jnding  boards  for 
their  evil  and  unpatriotic  ideas. 

VVhen  the  witness  attempted  to  make  a 
speech  instead  of  answering  the  questions 
put  to  her.  she  was  told  In  well -chosen  but 
polite  language  that  no  Bpeeches  had  been 
asked  for  or  would  be  permitted.  When  she 
refxised  to  leave  the  witness  chair  unless  per- 
mitted to  make  the  prep;u-ed  speech,  there 
came  again  the  reminder  that  she  either 
would  leave  peacefully  and  quietly  or  be  re- 
moved. And  it  was  then  that  her  attorney 
escorted  her  from  the  room,  but  not  before 
she  had  engaged  in  another  typical  commu- 
nistic outburst  as  she  was  hurried  ttux>ugh 
the  door  and  into  the  tuiUway. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Michigan  Con- 
gressman, as  presiding  officer  of  the  com- 
mittee, handled  this  particular  matter 
ahould  furnish  an  example  weU  worthy  of 


Miulatloa  by  oftb«rs  ftadlAg  tbesMrtves  la  a 
BtaaUw  altuatloa. 

Mr.  (kAsav  ssay  bs  a  tmhssaB  Mssaber  of 
th»  iMmm  movm  of  OoogrMs,  but  bs  desa- 
eauralad  a  naw  taohnlqiM  and  oourage 
whlob  would  have  dona  oredlt  to  tba  BMwt 
■aaaonad  vttaran. 

Ra  did  it  In  a  maaasr  whioh  ahould  add 
prastlga  to  tha  oommlttaa  over  whioh  ha 
praaidad;  a  datarrant  for  thoaa  who  in  tha 
futura  might  ba  Inollnad  to  avada  tha  quas- 
Uona  being  askad.  through  tha  medium  of 
Pi^piurad  propaganda  speeches  daaignad  an- 
tiraly  to  tear  apart  our  form  of  government 
and  belittle  the  efforU  of  the  elected  repre- 
aantatlvaa  ot  tha  people  sworn  to  protect  it. 


Item  Veto  of  Appropriation  Bills 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  28. 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  statement  I  submitted 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In 
Bupp(Mrt  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  3640,  to  provide 
that  for  the  purpose  of  disapproval  by 
the  President  each  provision  of  an  ap- 
mxipriatlon  bill  shall  be  considered  a 
separate  bill: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ot  the  com- 
mittee, I  ai^>reclate  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  your  honorable  committee  in 
support  ot  the  principle  of  Item  vetoes  of 
appropriation  bills  generally  and  in  support 
of  my  own  bill  H.  R.  3640.  specifically. 

If  we  approach  this  problem  as  statesmen. 
Interested  solely  in  what  is  best  for  aU  of 
the  country,  willing  to  give  up  the  right  to 
occasionally  Indulge  in  sectionalism  and  log- 
roiling,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  principle  entin- 
clated  in  the  several  bills  and  resolutions 
now  imder  consideration. 

The  idea  of  the  item  veto  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  advocated  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  tried  in  many  States.  Wherever  it 
has  been  used,  it  has  proved  successfiiL 

I.  for  one,  believe  no  sound  argument 
can  be  made  against  its  vise. 

Most  authorizations  for  appropriations  are 
the  subject  of  Individual  bills,  each  sepa- 
rately Imposed  with  the  possibility  of  being 
vetoed  by  the  President  as  provided  in  our 
Constitution. 

If  the  rules  of  procedTire  of  the  Congress 
provided  that  each  appropriation  so  authcM-- 
ized  must  also  be  the  subject  of  a  single 
blU  and  could  not  be  coupled  with  any  other, 
then  the  veto  principle  would  be  logically 
preserved. 

There  is  no  rule  of  law — ^merely  a  congres- 
sional rule  of  convenience — that  bulks  appro- 
priations as  they  presently  are  handled. 

If  our  republican  form  of  government  is  to 
survive  as  the  finest  example  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  then  no  President  should 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  foist  his  will  upon 
the  Congress  and,  conversely,  no  Congress 
should  ever  be  in  a  position  to  foist  its  wlU 
upon  the  President. 

The  present  maimer  of  enacting  appro- 
priation bills  too  frequently,  however,  does 
Just  that. 

Many  times  an  appropriation  bill  con- 
taining objectionable  items  reaches  the 
President's  desk  so  timed  (whether  deliber- 
ately or  not  is  immaterial)  that  for  him  to 
veto  and  retxu-n  it  to  the  Congress  would 
throw  the  entire  Govenunent  out  of  kilter 
or  would  leave  vast  nimibers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees without  their  pay-checks,  or  cause 


freat  damsge  to  our  Oovemmsat  ta  oUmt 
respaets.  Approval  tbaretort  Is  toreed  upon 
bioa. 

This  sbouM  aot  ba  psrmlttsd.    1%  eould 
Boi  happsB  It  tbe  Frtiideai  had  tba  righl 
to  veto  aa  objeetlonabla  ttom  or  ttoma,  aub- ' 
Jaol.  ot  oouraa.  to  tha  right  ot  tha  Oongrase-' 
to  ovarrlda  tba  veto. 

I  understand  and  raqiect  the  views  of 
thoaa  ganUaman  who  argua  that  an  itaia 
vato  can  ba  aooompliahad  only  by  an  amand- 
mant  to  our  Constitution. 

Nevartheleaa,  I  most  raapaotfully  but  vary 
vlgoroualy  disagree  with  that  view. 

NoUilng  in  our  Constitution  providaa  that 
propoaad  legislation  must  ba  aoparatad  by 
aubjaot  or  othorwiae. 

The  Congraaa,  if  it  saw  lit,  oould  maas  to- 
gether In  a  single  bUl  aU  of  an  entire  aeMlon'a 
legislative  work  and  send  it  to  the  Praal- 
dent  as  a  single  package  or  omnibus  bUl. 
Similarly,  the  Congreaa  may  divide  any  mat- 
ter into  aa  many  parts  or  separate  bills  aa 
it  deairaa.  Either  method  would  be  unsolan- 
tiflo  and  bad.  I  am  not  advocating  it.  Z 
merely  aay  that  it  ia  legal  and  constitutional. 

Similarly,  thara  la  nothing  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  nothing  in  good  reason  or  logic 
which  ahould  prevent  the  Congreaa  from 
adopting  a  rule  (even  though  not  binding 
on  a  aubaaquent  Congreaa)  providing,  as  my 
hill  does,  that  every  part  of  an  appropriation 
biU  should  be  considered  and  treated  for 
veto  piuposes  as  a  separate  bUl. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  provision  could 
be  written  into  every  appropriation  bill  ao 
providing. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  if  either  proce- 
dure were  followed  the  queatlon  would  never 
be  tested  In  the  courts. 

Gentlemen.  I  hava  no  pride  of  authorship 
and  it  matters  not  whether  my  bill  or  that 
of  some  other  Member  Is  reported.  I  do 
strongly  urge  you  to  repc»^  a  bill  which  will 
enact  the  principle  of  the  item  veto. 

I  thank  you.  gentlemen,  for  the  privilega 
of  presenting  my  views  to  you. 


The  Tratli  Aboat  Gaatenala 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  ITZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  28, 1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tm- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  dated 
April  9,  1953,  commenting  on  a  series  of 
articles  by  Daniel  James  entitled.  "The 
Truth  About  Guatemala.  **  I  doubt  that 
very  many  Members  realize  just  how 
close  the  Communists  are  to  taking  power 
in  Guatemala.  There  is  no  need,  of 
course,  for  me  to  stress  the  implications 
for  the  United  States  were  a  country  so 
near  to  us  to  fall  into  Communist  hands. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Umsast  Ottatkicala 

Daniel  James'  series  of  articles  entitled 
"The  Truth  About  Guatemala"  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  uneasy  balance  of  forces  per- 
sisting In  that  critically  situated  republic. 
It  Is  apparent  that  communism  has  become 
more  firmly  entrenched  in  Guatemala  than 
an3rwhere  else  In  Central  America.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  it  is  held  in  effective,  though 
perhaps  temp<»-ary,  check  by  the  military 
clique  siuTounding  President  Arbenz. 
Threats  to  the  stability  of  this  arrangement 
can  be  posed,  however,  by  any  nxmitier  of 
events,  such  as  the  recent  abortive  revolt  by 
armed  forces  in  Salama,  the  Governments 
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expropriation  ot  TJnlted  Riilt  Co.  land  or  the 
Oovemment'i  aelmre  of  International  Ball- 
waya  of  Central  America  assets. 

The  United  Prult  Co.  dispute  seems  a  pecu- 
liarly witless  affair.  The  Guatemalan  Oov- 
emntent  has  little  to  gain  economically  from 
the  expropriation  measure;  the  people  have 
much  to  lose.  Politically  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  attack  United  Fruit  as  a  symbol  of 
feudalism  and  imperialism;  in  the  long  run 
tt  seems  inevitable  that  foreign  capital  will 
be  put  to  flight,  the  country's  economy  will 
be  serloiuly  injured,  and  all  Guatemala  wlU 
■ufler. 

A  new  element  is  added  to  the  problem  by 
GAiatemala's  announcement  of  withdrawal 
from  the  Organization  of  Central  American 
States.  This  body  was  formed  at  San  Sal- 
vador in  October  1951  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  n  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  Dedicated  to 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  five  re- 
pubUes  and  seeking  solutions  to  their  com- 
aoon  problems,  it  has  been  largely  occupied 
with  questions  of  currency  and  free  trade; 
now  the  Ouatenuilan  Government  has  com- 
plained to  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil of  an  aggressive  bloc  formed  against  it  by 
the  other  members.  Foreign  Minister  Ca- 
nessa  of  BI  Salvador  has  Indeed  urged  Joint 
action  to  check  Ccnnmunlst  infiltration  of 
Central  America,  and  It  is  understandable 
that  Guatemala  might  find  this  proposal  em- 
barrassing. In  any  case,  the  situation  will 
require  adroit  diplomatic  handling,  for  Gua- 
temala's actions  can  greatly  affect  the  imme- 
diate future  of  all  Central  America,  and  the 
flying  time  from  Guatemala  City  to  the 
Panama  Canal  is  only  a  hours. 


a  major  theme  is  evidently  to  be  one  of  the 
administration's  trademarks;  and  none  could 
have  stressed  more  persuasively  than  the 
Vice  President  the  Importance  of  deeds  in 
the  Kremlin.  The  speech  brought  to  a  fit- 
ting end  the  ccmventlon  of  the  Nation's 
publishers. 


ComniltM  M  TnuispofftatiMi  aaJ  Coa- 
miuucatioiis  of  Giamber  of  Commerce 
•f  tke  Uutc«l  States  Makes  Policy  Pro- 
posals for  G>nsidcratioB  of  Delegates 
at  41st  Annaal  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C 


The  Vice  President's  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALiroainA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  2S.  1953 

Mr.  HTTiTiTNOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  25, 
1953.  which  disctissed  the  speech  of  Vice 
President  NrsoN  before  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on 
Thursday.  April  23. 

The  e  '  torlal  follows: 

Tuz  Yicm  PaxsmKifT's  SraacR 

Vice  President  Nixon  has  been  playing  a 
tactf\il  and  highly  useful  role  through  the 
first  period  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Bepeatedly  there  have  been  reports  of 
•klllfal  liaison  work,  of  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Chief  Executive  in  ironing  out  diffl- 
cultles.  The  Vice  President  himself  has  kept 
In  the  background  as  much  as  possible.  At 
the  closing  session  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  on  Thursday  he 
mad*  his  first  major  speech,  a  balanced, 
thoughtful  account  of  the  achievements  of 
the  last  3  nxontbs,  delivered  with  the  effec- 
tiveness the  country  has  come  to  expect  of 
him.  Here,  as  he  had  in  the  other  matters, 
he  served  his  chief  well. 

lir.  NrxoM  saw  a  good  start  made  In  the 
aoany  areas  to  which  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration has  given  priority.  Honesty  and 
security  in  public  service,  efflclency,  economy, 
and  a  restoration  of  the  free  market — de- 
tailed advances  could  be  listed  for  each  of 
these.  Turning  to  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Nixow 
added  his  voice  to  those  of  the  high  members 
of  the  administration  who  have  been  empba- 
alBlng  and  spelling  out  the  President's  speech 
of  last  week.    This  careful  orchesuation  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  on  transportation  and  com- 
munications, of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  policy  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  the  delegates  attending 
the  41st  annual  meeting,  now  being  held 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

These  proposals  have  had  the  study 
and  consideration  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  38  men  who  compose  the  com- 
mittee on  transportation  and  communi- 
cations.  The  proposals  that  haye  been 
formulated  by  the  committee  have  been 
submitted  by  letter  dated  April  28.  1958. 
by  Harold  P.  Hammond,  manager, 
transportation  and  communication  de- 
partment, reading  as  follows: 

TaAJfsroBTATioif  Am>  CoMicxnncATioir  Poucr 
PaoposALa 

Aran.  28,  1953. 

The  primary  function  of  the  national 
chamber's  38-man  transportation  and  com- 
mimication  committee  is  that  of  reviewing 
policy  proposals  In  its  field  and  making  rec- 
onunendatlons  for  final  approval  by  the 
chamber's  membership.  These  recommenda- 
tions must  first  be  cleared  through  both 
the  chamber's  board  of  directors  and  com- 
mittee on  policy. 

Attached  is  a  brief  description  of  each 
policy  proposal  in  this  field  that  la  being 
voted  on  by  the  chamber's  memliership  on 
Wednesday.  April  29,  diu-lng  the  4l8t  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  transportation  and  communication 
committee,  of  course,  considered  many 
other  proposals  during  the  past  year.  Some 
of  these  were  disapproved  after  careful 
study,  and  a  number  are  still  before  special 
subcommittees  for  further  study  and  action 
next  year. 

The  descriptions  contained  in  the  attached 
do  not  refer  to  all  chamber  transportation 
and  commiinication  policies,  many  of  which 
are  still  in  effect  under  a  r\ile  that  permits 
them  to  remain  in  force  for  3  years.  A 
revised  policy  booklet  is  now  being  prepared, 
and  if  you  should  desire  a  copy,  please  write 
to  the  transportation  and  communication 
department  at  the  United  States  Chamber 
building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Also  attached  is  a  roster  of  the  transpor- 
tation and   comnninlcation   committee   for 
the     fiscal     year     19S2-S3.      Approximately 
one-third  of  those  shown  will  be  replaced 
In  line  with  the  chamber's  rotation  policy. 
Haeolo  F.  Hammomd, 
Manager,    Transportation    and    Com- 
munication Department 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  on  transporta- 
tion and  communications  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

BBScaimDN  or  mrw  roucr  paoroBAts 

Government  transport  rates:  This  new 
policy  proposal  calls  for  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  pay  the  same  charges 
for  transport  services  that  the  general  public 
must  pay.  This  would  reqxiire  repeal  of 
present  statutes  that  permit  Oovernment 
authorities  to  bargain  with  regulated  car- 
riers for  special  rates  that  arc  less  than  those 
published  In  tariffs  for  the  vise  of  the  general 
public. 

Unprofitable  services:  This  la  a  new  pro- 
posal which  calls  for  giving  the  railroads 
greater  latitude  in  abandoning  un;x-ofitable 
■ervices.  It  says  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  have  authority  to  ap- 
prove dlBContlnuanoe  of  Intrastate  services 
that  unreasonably  discriminate  against  in- 
terstate commerce  If  State  authorities  either 
deny  an  application  or  faU  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Joint  civil-military  use  of  airports:  This 
new  policy  prc^Kwal  advocates  that  military 
authorities  be  required,  except  during  periods 
of  declared  war,  to  coordinate  their  use  of 
civil  airports  with  eivU  activities  and  the 
developmental  plans  of  airports.  It  calls  for 
military  use  of  alternative  airport  sites  when 
practicable  or  a  gradual  reduction  in  mUi- 
tary  activities  if  they  tend  to  curtail  safe, 
efficient  civil  use  of  the  airport. 

Mobilization  planning:  This  new  proposal 
calls  for  the  creation,  in  the  event  of  war, 
of  a  single  civilian  emergency  transport 
agency  to  handle  problems  of  all  carriers 
except  gas  and  petroleum  pipelines.  The 
single  transport  agency  would  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  both  miliUry  and  clvUlan 
demands  for  transport  service  and  for  assur- 
ing necessary  priority  for  materials  and  man- 
power by  serving  as  claimant  on  behalf  of 
carriers.  The  policy  also  would  require 
reqtilsitioned  'J'ansport  facilities  to  be  oper- 
ated by  conunerclal  carriers  under  contract 
with  defense  agencies,  rather  than  be  op- 
erated directly  by  sucte  agencies. 

xtxscKiPTioN  or  axvisxD  poucT  rmoratuLM 

Single  Federal  transportation  agency: 
Present  chamber  policy  camng  for  a  single 
Federal  transport  agency,  reporting  directly 
to  Congress,  to  handle  all  regulatory,  admin- 
istrative and  promotional  functions  for  all 
types  of  carriers  has  been  modified  by  re- 
moving promotional  functions,  which  thus 
would  remain  under  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Just  compensation  principle:  Present 
chamber  policy  which  calls  for  permitting 
regulated  carriers  to  earn  adequate  revenues 
has  not  been  changed,  although  a  new  para- 
graph has  been  added  advocating  that  reg- 
ulatory agencies  be  specifically  directed  to 
permit  carriers  to  earn  sufficient  revenues 
to  maintain  sound  credit  and  to  attract  capi- 
tal, thus  enabling  them  not  only  to  provide 
adequate  service,  but  also  to  improve  that 
service. 

Rate-making  principles:  Present  chamber 
policy  covering  principles  of  carrier  rate- 
making  has  been  revised  by  two  changes. 
One  removes  a  former  provision  that  called 
for  giving  regulatory  agencies  broad  latitude 
in  discharging  their  rate-making  responalbil- 
ities.  The  other  change  calls  for  requiring 
these  agencies  to  stop  substituting  their 
Judgment  for  that  of  management  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  carrier  rate  proposals 
on  the  volume  of  business  and  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  Left  over  from  the 
present  policy  is  the  provision  opposing  con- 
gressional rate  making. 

Expediting  rate  decisions:  This  propoeal 
calls  for  faster  action  by  both  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  commissions  on  carrier  ai>- 
plicatlons  for  general  rate  changes.  Earlier 
policy  applied  to  State  autlioritlea  roij.   Tbe 
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revised  proposal  also  has  been  modified  to 
cover  all  types  of  regulated  industries,  rather 
than  Jxut  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A 
provision  calling  for  equal  protection  of  car- 
riers against  discriminatory  Intrastate  rates 
and  fares  has  been  left  unchanged. 

Airports:  This  is  a  reafllrmation  of  expir- 
ing chamber  policy  favoring  reasonable  Fed- 
eral aid  for  helping  to  provide  an  adequate 
nationwide  airport  system.  X>\xt  limited  to  a 
system  of  airports  essentlsJ  for  commercial 
traffic  In  interstate  commerce.  The  new 
proposal  has  been  restated  to  Include  only 
items  that  should  not  be  eligible  for  Federal 
aid.  including  such  things  :u  land,  privately 
utilized  facilities,  and  over -elaborate  or  ex- 
pensive buildings.  The  exfilring  policy  lists 
items  that  are  considered  eligible  for  such 
aid.  A  provision  of  the  expiring  policy  rela- 
ting to  procedures  to  be  followed  by  States 
in  obtaining  Federal  aid  hiis  been  dropped. 
Retained  is  a  provision  calling  for  reasonable 
user  charges  at  publicly  owned  airports  de- 
signed to  put  them  on  a  self  -sustaining  basis 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Industry  representation:  Present  policy 
urging  proper  representation  In  international 
conferences  dealing  with  seu  and  air  trans- 
port matters  has  been  modified  by  calling 
for  representatives  of  American  interna- 
tional carriers  to  act  as  members  of  official 
delegations,  rather  than  mere  advisers  as 
previously  advocated. 

Air  transport:  This  is  a  restatement  and 
simplified  version  of  present  policy  calling 
for  proper  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
United  SUtes  fiag  international  air  trans- 
portation. The  only  change  is  a  new  pro- 
vision calling  for  greater  recognition  of 
American  carriers  diirlng  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  for  operating  rights. 

Foreign  air  carriers:  Preeent  policy  deal- 
ing with  the  issuance  of  permits  to  foreign 
air  carriers  has  been  modified  to  seek  proper 
representation  by  American  international 
air  carriers  on  Government  delegations  ne- 
gotiating with  foreign  air  carriers  for  op- 
erating rights. 

Local  transit:  This  Is  a  restatement  of  ex- 
isting policy  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
local  transit  industry.  Three  additions  have 
been  made:  One  calls  for  special  considera- 
tion of  transit  operations  in  highway  design 
and  traffic  control  planning.  The  second 
seeks  the  minimum  amount  of  regulation 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.  The 
third  urges  businessmen  and  city  officials 
to  cooperate  in  putting  theee  local  transit 
policy  propoaals  into  effect. 

macKipnoK  or  tMArraatwD  pouct  paoposAU 

Airmail  subsidy  separation:  This  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  expiring  p<dicy  calling  for 
separation  of  airmail  subsidy  from  actual 
payments  for  the  carriage  ot  maU. 

Interference:  Present  policy  opposing  reg- 
ulatory or  legislative  action  interfering  with 
proper  functions  of  management  has  been 
restated  without  any  change  in  position. 

Responsibility  for  highways:  This  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  expiring  policy  calling  for  the 
States  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
development,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways.  It  calls  for  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  be  primarily  that  of  coordination  of 
highway  development  in  the  Interests  of 
Interstate  commerce. 

Highway  Federal  aid:  This  Is  a  reafRrma- 
tion  of  expiring  policy  advocating  that  Fed- 
eral aid  be  ccmfined  to  roads  used  primarUy 
by  traffic  in  Interstate  commerce  and  that 
It  be  at  least  matched  by  State  funds. 

Financing  highways  through  taxes:  This 
Is  a  refllrmatlon  of  expiring  pcrficy  calling 
for  state  highway  user  charges  to  pay  for 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  highways  of 
general  use,  such  charges  not  to  be  diverted 
from  highway  purposes.  It  also  calls  for 
financing  local  roads  and  streets  from  gen- 
eral revenues  or  property  assessments. 


Financing  highways  through  tolls:  ITils 
Is  a  reaffirmation  of  expiring  policy  support- 
ting  the  use  of  toll  roads  when  it  has  Iieen 
established  that  the  project  cannot  be  com- 
pleted within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  by 
financing  from  current  or  prospective  tax 
sources. 

Right-of-way  (highways):  ThU  Is  a  re- 
affirmation of  expiring  policy  recognizing  ac- 
qiiisition  of  right-of-v«y  under  the  Federal 
aid  system,  as  a  reaponalbllity  of  States  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government. 

Rail-highway  crossings:  This  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  expiring  policy  urging  a  continuous 
program  to  eliminate  dangerous  or  traffic- 
delaying  railroad-highway  grade  crossings 
and  for  recognizing,  when  assessing  for  con- 
struction cost,  the  small  benefits  derived  by 
the  railroads  from  such  projects. 

Mr.  Speakej,  the  membership  of  the 
transportation  and  communication  de- 
partment committee  for  1952-53  Is  as 
follows: 

TXAMSPOBTATIOM  AND  COICITUNICATIOK  OIPAIT- 

MXMT  comctrm.  i»s2-s3 

Evans  A.  Nash,  chairman,  Oklahoma  Citv. 
Okla.' 

RusseU  B.  Adams,  vice  president.  Pan- 
American  WcMTld  Airways  System.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

G.  T.  Baker,  president.  National  Airline*, 
Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

John  W.  Barrlger.  vice  president.  New  York. 
New   Haven   *   Hartford   RaUrviad,   P4Tffton, 


Charles  H.  Beard,  general  traffic  manager. 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp..  New  York, 
K.  T. 

R.  A.  L.  Bogan.  executive  vice  president, 
the  Greyhound  Corp.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Richard  L.  Bowdltch,  president  and  di- 
rector. C.  H.  Sprague  Jk  Son  Co..  Boston. 
Mass.i 

N.  J.  Brennan.  director  of  traffic.  Chrysler 
Corp..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carl  D.  Brorein,  president  and  general 
manager.  Peninsular  Telephone  Co..  Tampa, 
Fla. 

E.  J.  Bxihner,  chairman  of  the  board.  Sil- 
ver Fleet  Motor  Express.  Inc.,  LouisvUle,  Ky. 

J.  L.  Burke,  president.  Service  Pipeline 
Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

J.  H.  Carmichael,  president.  Capital  Air- 
lines. Inc..  Washington.  O.  C. 

Charles  L.  Dearing,  Sr.,  staff  member,  the 
Brookings  Institution.  Washington.  D.  C. 

F.  L.  DeGroat.  general  traffic  manager. 
Joseph  SchUtB  Brewing  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

James  A.  Farrell.  Jr..  president,  Farrell 
Lines.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  Forgash,  president.  Universal  Carload- 
Ing  *  Distributing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  S.  Franklin,  president,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  L,  French,  executive  vice  president. 
Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Plttsbxirgh.  Pa. 

W.  B.  Garner,  executive  vice  president. 
Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  Mobile,  Ala. 

T.  B.  Gittings,  vice  president,  public  re- 
lations and  sales,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Hammell,  president.  Railway  Express 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  G.  Hayward,  chairman.  Transpor- 
tation Commission,  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  Cimarron,  N.  Mex. 

Keith  S.  McHugh,  president.  New  York 
Telephone  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Orvls  M.  Nels<m,  president,  IVansooean 
Air  Unas.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  H.  Overmyer,  president,  D.  H.  Overmyer 
Warehouse  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Alex  K.  Scherer,  president.  Scherer  Freight 
Lines.  Inc..  Ottawa,  ni. 

A.  H.  Schwletert.  traffic  director.  Chicago 
Association  of  Comm«x;e  and  Industry,  Chi- 
cago, lU. 


W.  B.  Shepherd,  general  traffic  manager. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America.  Plttstrargh, 
Pa. 

James  Sinclair,  president  and  general 
manager.  Luekenbach  Steamship  Co..  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Earl  B.  Smith,  vice  president  and  director 
of  traffic.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

John  Sloan  Smith,  vice  president  and  gen. 
era!  manager.  Aero  Mayfiower  Transit  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gordon  G.  Steele,  president.  Portland 
Traction  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Arthur  E.  Stoddard,  president.  Union  Pa- 
cific System,  Omaha.  Nebr.» 

John  E.  Tllford,  president,  Louisville  <k 
Nashville  Railroad  Co..  LouisvUle.  Ky. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Boyd.  Walker.  Hulakamp 
&  Coneannon.  Keokuk.  Iowa.* 

D.  G.  Ward,  director  of  transportation, 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  E.  Woolman,  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Harold  F.  Hammond,  secretary  manager, 
transportation  and  communication  depart- 
ment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


Address  of  Hob.  JoIib  E.  Fofufy,  of 
Rkode  Islaad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or   KEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  frcxn 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogartt]  at  the  din- 
ner last  night  tendered  in  honor  of  the 
Honorable  William  Howard  Taft  m. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  at 
the  Carlton  Hotel  here  in  Washington: 

X  am  mighty  ptauA  to  be  here.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, to  take  part  In  this  grand  occasion 
and  to  offer  to  you  my  sincere  good  wishes 
as  you  prepare  to  take  up  your  station  as 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Our  generation  is  fortunate  to  be  living  In 
a  day  when  we  can  witness,  as  we  are  wit- 
nessing tonight,  such  a  tangible  demonstra- 
tion of  mutual  respect  and  affection  between 
two  sovereign  states. 

Irishmen  of  other  generations  prayed,  and  ' 
fought,  and  died  for  the  achievement  of  Just 
what  we  are  commemorating  here — the  ac- 
knowledgment   of    Ireland's    plaoe    among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

At  times  It  miist  seem  strange  to  men  not 
of  Irish  stock  to  witness  the  genuine  affec- 
tion with  which  Irishmen  everjrwhere  treat 
the  land  of  their  forebears.  We  are  never  re- 
luctant to  hear  the  old  songs  or  listen  to 
oft'  told  st<M4es  of  days  and  deeds  long  since 
gone. 

It  might  seem  to  some  that  we  enjoy  liv- 
ing with  the  past.  But.  as  an  American  of 
Irish  descent,  I  think  we  revere  the  men  and 
the  land  of  the  Emerald  Isle  not  alone  for 
what  they  have  been — but  because  they  in- 
spire us  with  courage  and  confidence  and 
faith. 

The  efforts  of  the  Irish  race  to  bmvt  the 
fetters  that  foreign  force  and  native  dissen- 
sions  imposed   on   them— to   elevate   their 
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country  from  bondage  and  degradation  to  a 
place  among  free  nations — fill  a  page  In  the 
world's  history  which  no  lover  of  freedom 
can  read  without  emotion.  Those  never- 
ending  effort*  must  excite  wonder  and  ad- 
miration in  the  mind  of  every  man  with 
whom  patriotism  is  not  a  reproach,  and  who 
can  sympathize  with  a  cause  ennobled  by 
fidelity  and  sacrifice,  and  sanctified  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  a  whole  nation. 

Men  must  have  asked,  throughout  the  cen- 
tTirles,  how  a  feeling  so  deeply  rooted  as  the 
love  of  independence  Is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  people — an  aspiration  so  warmly  and 
widely  entertained,  which  has  been  cl\mg  to 
with  so  much  persistency,  which  has  sur- 
vived through  centuries  of  persecution,  for 
which  generations  have  risen,  and  fought, 
and  died  with  a  succession  as  unbroken  as 
that  of  the  waves  upon  our  shores,  a  cause 
so  universally  loved,  so  deeply  reverenced, 
and  so  unflinchingly  supported  by  a  brave 
and  fearless  race — should  never  have  attained 
the  blessing  of  success.  That's  why  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  tonight,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  you — and 
through  joxi — to  the  substantial  measure  of 
success  which  has  been  achieved  In  our 
time. 

It  is  by  example  that  the  great  lessons  of 
patriotism  can  best  be  conveyed,  and  we  who 
are  of  Irish  stock  love  our  America  with  a 
deep  and  abiding  devotion  largely  because 
of  the  example  set  for  us  by  our  ancestors 
who  loved  honor  more  than  life. 

That  example  fills  vua  with  the  courage  to 
seek  out  the  right  in  all  things;  confidence 
in  our  strength  to  make  the  right  prevail; 
and  faith  in  a  divine  providence  from  whom 
all  lawful  authority  stems. 

I  am  confident.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  are 
familiar  with  the  Irish  character.  I  know 
you  are  aware  of  the  substantial  contribu- 
tion It  has  made  toward  the  development  of 
American  character. 

The  wit  and  humor  of  the  Irish  people  are 
taken  for  granted.  Their  willingness  to  fight 
In  ortim  to  achieve  peace  is  also  an  accepted 
fact.  But  I  think  overshadowing  all  else 
In  the  Irish  character  is  a  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  justice. 

At  the  present  hour  that  devotion  com- 
pels Irishmen  everywhere  to  cry  out  against 
the  continuance  of  the  dismemberment  of  a 
proud  land.  The  preservation  of  an  arti- 
ficial boundary  line  cutting  off  the  northern 
counties  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland  denies 
to  Ireland  that  blessing  of  success  for  which 
Irish  patriots  through  the  centuries  have 
given  their  life's  blood. 

I  know  you  are  thoroughly  conversant.  Mr. 
Ambassador,  with  the  many  differences  of 
opinion  which  exist  in  our  own  land,  on 
almost  all  topics.  We  have  otir  political 
wars  which  sometimes  leave  deep  scars.  We 
argue  about  religion;  we  argue  about  soci- 
ology; we  argue  even  about  baseball  scores. 

But,  where  our  country  is  concerned,  we 
stand  as  one  against  all  the  world. 

That  sense  of  unity,  I  know.  Is  planted 
flrnUy  in  your  heart — just  as  Is  your  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Justice. 

We  rejoice.  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  our  coun- 
try is  to  be  represented  by  a  man  with  your 
sense  of  values.  We  know  that  a  man  does 
not  become  an  expert  in  the  language  of  a 
people  iinless  he  admires  that  people — and 
knowing  their  language,  a  man  knows  the 
people,  knows  how  they  deliberately  chose 
the  way  of  poverty  rather  than  abandon 
their  religious  faith,  knows  of  their  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  their  neighbor,  knows 
how  they  cherish  and  willingly  pay  for  the 
freedom  which  all  people  mxist  have  to  win 
the  dignity  Ood  Intended  for  them. 

I  rejoice  that  my  country  will  have  a  rep- 
resentative worthy  of  my  country's  generos- 
ity and  idealism  to  treat  with  the  free  and 
proud  people  who  stand  so  willing  and 
anxious  to  be  our  friends  in  a  day  when 
America  seeks  friends  who  cherish  freedom 
so  much  that  they  do  not  count  the  cost  in 
dollars,  pounds,  or  blood. 


I  pray  that  all  of  us  here  may  soon  gather 
again  to  acclaim  that  day  when,  like  our 
own  America,  Ireland  is  united  under  one 
flag  from  sea  to  shining 


Grave  Problems  Fackic  Amoican  BAininf 
Indvstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or  uuMo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1953 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  \inder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher, 
president  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  presi- 
dent of  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 

This  article  entitled  "How  Can  We  In- 
sure an  Adequate  Supply  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources for  the  Future?"  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  Challenge  magazine,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  New  York  University. 

The  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  now  facing  a  crisis  as  the  re- 
sult of  policies  adopted  by  the  previous 
administration.  The  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustry in  my  State  of  Idaho  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit,  even  in  a  period  of 
national  emergency  with  our  Nation  en- 
gaged in  a  war. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  is  to 
be  complimented  on  the  selection  of 
Felix  E.  Wormser  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Resources. 
Mr.  Wormser  is  eminently  qualified  for 
this  position,  having  a  background  of 
practical  experience  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry. He  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  bring  common  sense  into  a  program 
to  save  the  industry  from  ruin. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
points  out  the  folly  of  trying  to  control 
the  mineral  resources  by  the  device  of 
international  control  agreements: 

Mining  is  a  one-crop  business.  Inevitably 
our  mineral  resources  must  decline  with  ex- 
traction and  use.  Some  day,  a  long,  long 
time  from  now,  they  may  run  out.  But  that 
is  problematical,  as  we  know  the  earth's 
crust  contains  all  the  metals  we  need  in 
great  abvmdance,  even  though  in  some  cases 
the  average  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

The  theoretically  correct  fact  that  we  face 
exhaustion  of  the  easily  mined  mineral  de- 
posits sometime  in  the  futxire  causes  our 
Oovernment  officials  periodically  to  peer 
through  their  periscopes  Into  the  future, 
mixing  their  observations  with  statistical 
data  of  purely  historical  signlflcance,  and  to 
burst  forth  with  the  most  alarming  con- 
clusions. 

A  study  of  the  many  forecasts  that  have 
been  made  over  the  last  50  years  or  so  shows 
them  to  have  been  largely  wide  of  the  mark. 
Most  fears  of  shortages  have  been  proven 
groundless. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Cc»nmlsslon  is  the  most  thorough  job 
of  mineral  forecasting  that  has  ever  been 
done.  It  deserves  unstinted  approbation  for 
the  constructive  approach  It  makes  to  many 
of  the  serious  problems  facing  the  domestic 
mining  Industry,  In  taxes,  in  the  need  for 
incentives  to  compensate  miners  for  the  ex- 
traordinarily high  financial  risk  they  take. 


and  for  the  analyses  it  makes  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  foreign  mining  Investment. 

But  the  good  in  the  report  is,  unfortu- 
nately, offset  by  the  impression  that  the  cure 
for  the  apparent  shortages  the  Commission 
forecasts  is  more  Government  intervention^ 
not  only  national  but  international. 

Moreover,  the  report  fails  to  point  out  the 
reassuring  fact  that  shortages  have  been 
with  us  from  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is 
scarcity  that  gives  anything  value.  We  have 
always  found  ways  of  getting  around  short- 
ages—either by  doing  without  or  by  search- 
ing for  more  of  the  scarce  article  under  the 
Btimiilatlon  of  the  higher  prices  that  short- 
ages always  bring  or  by  flndlng  substitutes. 

Invariably,  when  there  is  a  lead  shortage, 
which  generally  doesn't  last  long,  the  con- 
sumers move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  ac- 
ceptable substitutes.  They  do  this  so  suc- 
cessfully at  times  that  they  cause  the  miner 
much  anguish,  especially  when  the  substitu- 
tion proves  so  practical  it  completely  dis- 
places lead  for  a  former  profitable  use.  But 
that  is  part  of  the  American  system.  We 
should  not  complain  because  this  system  has 
resulted  In  giving  our  citizens  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

I  regret  the  use  in  the  Paley  report  of 
highly  questionable  statistical  analyses.'  as 
when  they  deal  with  lead,  to  b\iild  up  » 
case  for  a  shortage  and  to  foster  the  Im- 
pression that  only  Oovernment  intervention 
is  the  cure.  The  report  forecasts  a  yearly 
deficit  of  lead  of  900,000  tons  by  107^^ 
"deficit"  meaning  the  difference  between 
what  Is  consumed,  and  what  is  produced 
by  domestic  mines  plus  recovery  from  scrap. 
But  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  using  different 
figures  and  assumptions,  estimates  an  annual 
deficit  in  lead  of  only  200,000  toiu  by  1976. 

I  also  disagree  with  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations for  further  drastic  Impair- 
ment of  the  historical  tariff  structure  needed 
by  our  domestic  mining  lnd\i8try.  We  mine's 
function  In  a  heavily  subsidized  national 
economy  and,  realizing  the  necessity,  if  only 
from  military  considerations,  of  a  sound  in- 
dustry, we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  Commis- 
sion's philosc^hy  of  the  least-cost  prlncipi* 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  mines. 

Moreover,  I  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  "the  Oonunlsslon  is  convinced 
that  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  ma- 
terial market  Instability  must  be  sought 
through  International  agreements,  in  which 
the  United  States  will  have  to  take  a  lead- 
in  part."  and  that  in  moving  "toward  bet- 
ter controls,  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to:  (a)  The  multilateral  contract:  (b) 
international  buffer  stocks;  and  (c)  Interna- 
tional buffer  stocks  combined  with  limited- 
quota  agreements."  This  focusing  of  atten- 
tion on  the  desirability  of  negotiating  inter- 
national commodity  agreements,  popularly 
known  as  cartels,  is  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing suggestions  to  come  out  of  Washing- 
ton over  the  past  few  years. 

The  Paley  Commission  hold  up  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  as  a  model.  Sur- 
prisingly few  people  know  that  this  simple 
agreement  has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  over  $600  million  and  that 
through  it  we  are  furnishing  breadstuffs  to 
some  forty-odd  nations  at  lower  prices  than 
our  own  poor  can  obtain. 

The  weakness  in  the  wheat  agreement  and 
similar  plans  is  that  the  Oovernment  is  im- 
potent to  stabilize  the  flow  of  conunodities. 
even  though  it  be  granted  enormous  power 
over  both  producers  and  consxuners.  In  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  someone  in  the  Oov- 
ernment has  to  decide  the  stabilized  price. 

The  moment  the  decision  is  made,  the  die 
Is  cast.  Consumers  may  not  like  it.  The 
price  may  be  too  high.  They  therefore  sub- 
stitute or  refuse  to  buy.  SuppUes  acciunu- 
late.  Then  the  Oovernment  steps  In  to  reg- 
ulate production  to  the  dismay  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stabilization 
price  decreed  by  the  Government  is  too  low. 
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production  declines.  Consumers  becofse 
frantic.  The  Oovernment  offers  subsidiea. 
or  restricts  use*,  and  we  are  off  again  on  a 
ride  with  ever  more  controls. 

All  of  theee  schemes  reflect  a  lack  of  faith 
in  freedom  itself,  and  assume  the  citizen 
cannot  be  trusted  to  direct  his  own  life,  but 
must  have  a  guardian  to  protect  him.  It  Is 
a  great  pity  that  so  many  theorists  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  economic  doctrine  of  managed 
economies,  managed  currencies,  and  man- 
aged markets.  If  we  substituted  for  the 
word  "managed"  the  word  "rigged,"  we  would 
be  nearer  the  truth,  for  what  they  condemn 
vehemently  in  private  industry,  they  would 
condone  under  Government  auspices. 

All  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the  mar- 
ket changes  are  nothing  compared  to  the 
results  from  drastic  intervention  of  Oovern- 
ment to  cure  market  maladjustments. 

The  bewildering  aspect  of  the  Paley  report 
Is  that  it  endorses  free  enterprise,  and  at  the 
same  time  expresses  beliefs,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  that  point  Inescapably  to 
more  and  more  Government  control  of  our 
mineral  economy.  Our  recent  experiences 
since  the  Korean  war  with  Government  con- 
trols of  o\ir  metal  nuu'kets  confirm  my  be- 
lief that  controls  only  result  in  futility, 
waste,  and  unconscionable  discrimination. 


EiHotul  and  Newspaper  EndorscmeDt  of 
the  Brickcr  ConstitntiouJ  Amendment 
Rclatinf  t*  Trenliet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  omo 

IN  THX  SEN  ATK  OP  THX  XnOTWD  STATES 

Wednesday,  Ajnil  29,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoas  an  editorial 
entitled  "Too  Much  Power,"  published 
In  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  on  April 
4, 1963;  an  editorial  enUUed  "Chain  This 
Unbridled  Power."  published  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  on  April  12. 1953;  and  an 
article  entitled  "BucKn's  Amendment 
Will  Grant  Congress  Authority  It  De- 
serves," written  by  Raymond  Moley. 
These  editorials  and  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticle are  in  regard  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgMioer  of 

AprU  4.  1953) 

Too  UXJCH  Pown 

Seattle's  distinguished  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Prank 
Holman.  made  an  Impressive  appeal  in  a 
speech  in  Sen  Francisco  the  other  day  In 
behalf  of  an  important  matter  that  we 
thought  had  been  wisely  settled  In  the  No- 
vember election. 

The  matter  he  discussed  was  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  putting  an  end 
to  the  powers  of  statesmen  and  politicians 
to  make  treaties  with  other  nations  having 
the  status  of  supreme  law  in  the  Dnlted 
States  even  when  In  conflict  with  American 
law. 

These  powers  had  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic  without  anybody  being 
gravely  concerned  about  them,  mainly  be- 
cause our  politicians  and  statesmen  until 
very  recently  knew  they  were  dangerous 
and  were  deterred  by  this  knowledge  trotn 
making  an;  use  of  them. 


But.  In  thfs  yean  at  tba  raomt  New  Deal 
administrations,  and  particularly  during  the 
l^iunan-Acheson  administration,  that  dan- 
gerous power  was  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
not  only  were  willing  to  use  them  despite 
the  risk  of  American  security,  but  actually 
did  \ise  them  to  the  very  great  impairment 
at  American  security. 

The  various  treaties  proposed  by  the  United 
Nations,  contrary  to  American  concepts  In 
the  fields  of  human  rights,  education,  and 
information,  are  clearly  in  this  category,  to 
the  extent  as  Mr.  Holman  says,  that  this  is 
"the  first  time  in  all  history  that  any  great 
nation  has  been  financing  a  program  leading 
to  its  own  destruction.** 

In  recognition  of  that  grlta  fact.  Senator 
BaicKxa,  of  Ohio,  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
depriving  statesmen  and  politicians  of  s 
power  so  dangerous  to  the  country. 

Since  the  Brlcker  amendment  was  one  of 
the  major  issues  of  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  and  its  approval  by  Congress  was 
made  mandatory  by  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, it  had  been  supposed  the  submission  of 
the  amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification 
could  be  taken  for  granted. 

But  Mr.  Holnum  reports  an  wmnting  thing 
in  that  respect. 

The  new  administration,  Instetwl  of  sup- 
porting the  Bricker  amendment.  Is  opposing 
its  approval,  not  on  the  grounds  that  it  vras 
not  needed  when  Incompetent  people  were 
in  power,  but  on  the  specious  grounds  that 
it  is  no  longer  needed  because  the  Oovern- 
ment li  now  in  safe  hands. 

itt.  Holman  believes  the  power  to  destroy 
America  Is  too  much  power  in  anybody's 
hands. 

The  power  to  make  treaties  sup«1or  to 
American  law,  even  the  Constitution  Itself. 
Is  assuredly  that  kind  of  power. 

It  Is  not  the  answer  to  a  bad  law  to  have 
men  In  Ooremment  who  can  be  depended 
upon  not  to  use  It  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country,  for  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of 
harlng  that  kind  of  men.  in  Government. 

"Our  whole  concept  of  oonstltutlcxial  gov- 
ernment." as  liCr.  Herman  says.  "Is  that  we 
shall  have  appropriate  constitutional  re- 
straints not  only  on  an  Acheson  State  De- 
partment but  also  on  a  Dulles  State  De- 
partment." 

The  American  people  may  some  day  again 
make  tlM  mistake,  as  they  have  In  the  past, 
of  entrusting  the  Government  to  incompe- 
tent hands.  In  which  event.  If  the  Brlcker 
amendment  Is  not  approved,  the  supreme 
law  in  America  wlU  not  be  what  we  make  it 
as  our  own  sovereign  right  but  what  other 
nations  are  able  to  make  It  In  eonseqxience 
of  our  negligence. 

[nt>m  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  AprU  13, 
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Chaxh  Tbob  Umbbidlsd  Powxb 

Argimients  made  by  Harold  Stassen  oppos- 
ing the  Bricker  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  just  as  thin  as  those  nuMle  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles.  What  they  boU  down 
to  is  this:  The  President  wiU  somehow  be 
hamstnmg  by  limiting  his  power  to  make 
treaties;  present  treaties  and  Executive 
agreements  like  the  Yalta  Pact  will  be  en- 
dangered; and  anyway  the  President  and  Mr. 
DuUes  have  no  intention  of  using  preeent 
powers  to  change  Internal  law  and  violate 
the  BUI  of  Rights  by  treaty. 

What  the  Bricker  amendment  would  do 
is  to  prevent  the  President  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  from  making  treaties  that 
change  internal  law  and  supersede  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Under  this 
flaw  In  our  Constitution,  the  President  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  and  voting 
could  make  a  treaty  that  wo\Ud  abolish  the 
right  to  own  property,  for  Instance,  and  thus 
virtuaUy  abolish  the  fifth  amendment.  A 
treaty  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
once  It  is  ratified  by  the  Senate. 


This  defect  In  oar  Constitution  made  little 
difference  to  the  American  people  and  poaed 
no  dangers  to  our  Constitution-guarded  lib- 
erties untU  the  United  Nations  was  formed. 
The  U.  N.  has  put  Into  the  form  of  treaties 
agreements  that  change  tba  internal  do- 
mestic laws  of  this  country.  The  UN  haa 
been  working  out  a  Covenant  of  Hximan 
Rights  that  would  virtually  abolish  the  BUI 
of  Rights.  If  this  country  shoiUd  ratify  tills 
covenant,  we  would  be  automatlcaUy  forced 
to  change  our  economic,  social.  Immigration, 
religious,  education,  marriage,  property,  and 
even  patent  and  copyrig^it  laws.  And  the 
American  people  would  not  even  have  to  be 
consulted. 

It  is  aU  very  weU  for  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr. 
Stassen  and  others  to  say  that  this  admin- 
istration has  no  Intention  of  approving  the 
covenant  and  other  Constitution -changing 
triiaties.  We  trust  this  statement  of  inten- 
tion. But  they  cannot  speak  for  future 
Presidents  and  future  Senators  comprising 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  and  voting. 

Remember,  we  had  a  tradition  of  two 
terms  in  the  presidency  establishefl  by  Oeotge 
Washington  that  was  respected  by  most 
Presidents  and  never  violated  toy  popular 
consent — untU  1940.  The  American  people 
through  their  State  legislatures  have  now 
amended  the  ConsUtution  to  prevent  un- 
limited  Presidential  tenure.  The  intention 
of  the  Brlcker  amendment  to  to  prevent  a 
change  in  the  American  form  of  government 
by  treaty  law  before  It  happens,  not  after* 
wards. 

IT   OOtnO   RAFPBN    BBS 

The  recent  dissenting  opinion  of  three 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Including 
the  Chief  Justice,  held  that  the  President 
could  seize  private  property  and  violate  the 
fifth  amendment  because  the  Senate  had 
approved  the  treaty  establlshli^  the  United 
Nations.  If  two  other  judges  had  held  like- 
wise, the  fifth  amendment  wovild  have  been 
abolished  by  the  actions  of  only  65  people  In- 
stead of  aU  the  voters  of  the  United  Statea. 
To  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
In  the  past  upheld  this  view  by  majority 
vote  is  not  to  say  it  never  wUl.  The  changing 
decisions  of  the  recent  Courts  certainly  give 
no  grounds  for  confidence  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  wUl  always  be 
placed  ahead  of  other  considerations  by  fu- 
ture Courts. 

A  enutrjAcsar 

Much  has  been  made  by  some  newspaper 
editors  and  oolumzxlsts  as  weU  as  Govern- 
ment officials  of  the  claim  that  the  Brlcker 
limitations  will  put  the  President  in  a  slrait- 
jacket  and  so  limit  his  power  to  make  treaties 
that  the  American  people  will  suffer.  But 
nearly  every  other  major  nation  with  which 
we  deal  and  made  treaties  already  imposes 
similar  limitations  on  their  own  heads  of 
state.  America  is  virtually  alone  In  having 
this  provision  whereby  a  treaty  automatically 
becomes  law  and  can  change  internal  legis- 
lation without  the  approval  of  courts  or  the 
established  legislature.  If  Great  Britain's 
Prime  IDnlster  is  limited  In  this  manner, 
and  still  seems  to  be  able  to  make  treaties 
with  us,  why  cannot  the  President  do  the 
same  under  simUar  limitations? 

All  the  Brlcker  amendment  does  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  President  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  from  violating  domestic  law  and  the 
Constitution  by  treaty.  Administration 
spokesmen  say  they  have  no  intention  of 
doing  this.  Then,  why  do  they  Insist  on 
having  the  power  to  do  this?  If  they  do 
not  intend  to  use  this  power,  how  will  it 
put  a  straitjacket  on  them  to  take  it  away? 

As  for  treaties  already  in  existence  being 
endangered,  as  Mr.  Stassen  put  it.  by  such 
limitations,  that,  too,  is  a  specious  argument. 
Does  Mr.  Stassen  mean  that,  If  agreements 
or  treaties  have  already  been  made  which 
change  our  basic  law  and  violate  constitu- 
tional protections  of  our  liberties,  he  thinks 
they  shoiild  be  retained?  If  agreements  al- 
ready made  do  violate  traditional  American 
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HbertlM.  they  •bould  be  renegotiated  or  re- 
pudiated at  once.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
change  treaties  and  agreements.  It  is  done 
all  tlie  time.  Why  does  Stassen  believe  the 
administration  should  have  power  to  do  what 
he  and  Mr.  Dulles  both  agree  should  not 
be  done? 

We  believe  the  American  people  believe  in 
their  Constitution  and  will  insist  that  only 
they  have  the  power  to  change  their  form 
of  govenunent  by  constitutional  amendment. 
And  we  are  convinced  that  if  the  Brlcker 
amendment  is  passed,  which  it  should  be. 
It  will  be  approved  by  the  legislatures  of 
•very  State  In  the  Union. 

Bucxzs's  AMXNDicnrr  Will  QaANT  Congrkss 

AtTTHOBITT  It  Dksxrvxs 

(By  Raymond  Uoley) 

It  always  is  dangeroxis  to  argue  by  drawing 
historical  analogies,  but  since  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell  has  gone  back  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury for  material  against  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment, let  us  accompany  him  there  for  a 
moment. 

After  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  been  written  In  1787  and  when  a  fierce 
fight  over  its  adoption  was  in  progress,  its 
sponsors  found  the  most  dangerous  argu- 
ment against  It  to  be  its  omission  of  a  bill 
(tf  rlgbU. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  arguing  for  the  adop- 
tion, declared  a  blU  of  rights  to  be  unneces- 
sary. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York  had  no  bill  of  rights 
and  also  that  all  proper  rights  were  safe- 
guarded In  the  Constitution  as  It  stood. 

His  efforts  to  prove  this  idea  of  an  inferen- 
tial protection  of  rights  was  not  one  of  his 
best  performances,  but  the  validity  of  his 
argument  need  not  occupy  us  here. 

Hamilton  was  overruled,  and  we  have 
found  our  Bill  of  Rights  comfortable  to  live 
with  for  163  years. 

A  major  reason  why  Hamilton  was  over- 
ruled was  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  resident  In 
France  until  1789  but  who  was  kept  In- 
formed by  James  Madison. 

He  said  in  1787  that  the  Constitution  just 
written  contained  for  him  "a  bitter  pill  or 
two." 

His  objections  were  to  the  omission  of  a 
bill  of  rights  and  any  provision  for  rotation 
in  ofSce,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Pres- 
ident. The  latter  defect  waited  until  the 
ratification  of  the  22d  amendment  In  1951. 
The  former  was  corrected  in  1791. 

In  a  letter  to  Madison  in  1789,  Jefferson 
protested  against  the  Hamlltonlan  claim 
that  rights  were  already  protected.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  want  a  government  to  rest  upon 
Inferences.  And  I  think  that  most  people 
now  agree  with  him. 

Brownell  apparently  does  not.  His  depend- 
ence on  inferences  in  his  long  argument 
against  the  Brlcker  amendment  Is  almost 
complete. 

He  admits  that  the  64  Senators  who  spon- 
sored the  amendment  and  the  American  Bar 
Association's  lawyers  have  done  a  wonderful 
Job  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  in  a  lot  of 
treaties  now  awaiting  final  action. 

And  he  says  that  it  was  Bucksb's  tireless 
activity  that  checked  this  dangerous  trend 
In  the  executive  department. 

But  In  the  next  breath  he  asks  us  to  infer 
that  such  treaties  would  not  be  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate. 

In  short,  we  are  asked  to  assume  that  all 
Presidents  hereafter  will  submit  only  good 
treaties,  despite  the  fact  that  past  Presidents 
havte  submitted  many  bad  treaties  to  the 
Senate. 

Brownell  then  says  that  a  new  amendment 
is  unusual.  This,  Indeed,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary objection. 

He  says,  too,  that  a  new  amendment  is 
unnecessary.  So  did  Hamilton  say  that  a 
bill  of  rights  was  unnecessary. 


Finally,  Brownell  says  that  such  an 
amendment  may  be  unexpectedly  damaging. 

And  he  cites  damages  possible  not  under 
the  Brlcker  amendment  but  iinder  the  Wat- 
klns  amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Brlcker  amendment 
provides  protection  against  impairing  by 
treaty  sound  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
domestic  affairs. 

It  provides  that  Congress  may  by  law  ex- 
pressly authorize  matters  in  which  a  treaty 
regulates  domestic  concerns. 

Where  is  there  damage  in  i)ermittlng  Con- 
gress by  action  of  both  Houses  to  regiilate 
our  lives  in  a  constitutional  manner? 

It  is  Interesting  that  opposition  to  this 
amendment  centers  in  New  York. 

The  bar  association  of  that  city,  some  In- 
fluential newspapers.  Senator  Lehman  (not 
Senator  Ivzs),  and  now  the  two  New  York 
Cabinet  officers  oppose  it. 

Major  opposition  to  Jefferson's  Bill  of 
Rights  was  In  New  York.  Somebody  Is  out 
of  step. 


Senator  Lyndon  Johnson's  Crodo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRICE  DANIEL 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1953 

Mr.  DANIEU  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  colleague  and  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  was  asked  to  give 
a  statement  on  his  faith  in  America. 

On  Sunday,  April  26,  1953,  this  state- 
ment was  presented  to  a  nationwide  au- 
dience on  the  radio  program  of  Bob  Con- 
sidine,  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
newspapermen  and  commentators.  My 
colleague's  eloquent  statement  of  his 
faith  in  the  American  people  and  his 
trust  in  our  heritage  of  liberty  deserves 
to  be  read  by  his  fellow  coimtrymen. 
and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

SXMATOB  LTNDON  JOHIfSOM'S  CXXDO 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  futiire  of  America 
but  the  heart  and  the  will  of  its  people. 

Ours  is  a  nation  based  upon  a  deep  belief 
In  ever-expanding  horizons  of  freedom  and 
prosperity.  That  belief  has  carried  us 
through  the  storms  and  the  trials  of  175 
years. 

We  have  refused  to  accept  the  boundaries 
set  lor  the  mind  and  the  soul  by  tyranny. 
We  have  rejected  the  concept  that  mankind 
Is  doomed  to  destruction. 

Instead,  we  have  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  liberty  as  the  way  of  life  which  must  and 
shall  triumph. 

Upon  that  foundation  we  have  erected  a 
national  structure  which  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  That  structure  shall  stand  as  long 
as  we  have  courage  and  confidence  equal  to 
our  strength. 

Our  factories  and  mills  bum  with  produc- 
tive activity. 

Our  people  are  the  best  fed,  best  clothed, 
and  best  boused  of  any  in  the  world. 

Our  children  are  educated,  not  as  a  privi- 
lege but  as  a  right. 

Above  all,  we  have  the  heritage  of  lib- 
erty— the  right  to  agree  or  disagree  with  any 
man,  to  speak  our  minds,  to  choose  our  own 
government,  to  profess  the  religion  of  o\ir 
choice. 


Our  responsibilities  are  enormous.  But 
responsibility  is  only  one  side  of  a  coin.  The 
other  side  is  opportunity — the  abUlty  to  de- 
termine nvir  own  destiny. 

This.  I  firmly  believe.  Is  the  destiny  of 
America — to  lead  the  world,  not  by  coercion 
but  by  example,  into  the  age  of  universal 
freedom. 

We  have  much  to  preserve — ^much  to  save. 

Our  soil  is  fertile.  Our  economy  is  strong. 
Our  people  enjoy  health  and  prosperity. 

We  will  preserve  and  we  will  save  those 
blessings,  because  our  eyes  are  set  not  upon 
the  deeds  of  the  past  but  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  future. 

There  is  a  vision  of  America — a  vision  that 
has  sustained  us  through  the  years. 

It  is  a  vision  of  a  land  from  which  ty- 
rants— both  petty  and  great — have  been 
banished. 

It  is  a  vUlon  of  a  land  whose  people  are 
prosperous. 

It  is  a  vision  of  a  land  which  does  not  fear 
the  fut\ire. 

It  is  a  vision  of  a  land  where  authority  is 
granted  by — and  not  imposed  upon — its 
citizens. 

That  vision  Is  s  reality.  It  shall  strength- 
en \is  no  matter  how  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing the  problems  we  face.  It  shall  be  our 
guiding  star  through  the  perils  of  the  night. 

With  faith  in  our  God  and  the  cause  of 
freedom,  we  shall  march  forward  into  a  fu- 
ture of  an  ever  greater  and  stronger  America. 


Address  by  Hon.  Estcs  KefanTcr,  of  Ten- 
nossee,  at  Celebratien  of  20tk  Annn 
▼ertary  of  Tennessee  VaDey  Antliorky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXMMVSSXZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  29.  1955 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  address  I 
delivered  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  on  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. The  address  was  made  on  April 
25,  at  a  large  rally  which  was  held  in  that 
prosperous,  small  city  of  Tennessee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

It  iB  pood  to  be  here  with  this  enthusiastic 
gathering  of  TVA  supporters,  celebrating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  TVA. 

You  know  how  this  valley  has  been  a  pilot 
plant  to  show  that  men  can  develop  their 
resources  by  democratic  means  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

You  know  that  the  story  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  one  that 
is  spoken  of  throughout  the  world  wherever 
men  seek  ways  of  strengthening  the  material 
basis  of  freedom. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  TVA 
was  founded  this  region  was  one  of  grave 
economic  depression  and  that  we  have  stead- 
ily grown  in  purchasing  power,  in  Industry, 
in  farm  income,  in  the  share  of  the  national 
taxes  that  we  pay. 

All  these  things  you  know,  and  so  it  is  not 
about  the  past  20  years  that  I  wish  to  talk 
with  you  today. 

Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  confine  my  brief 
remarks  to  the  futtuv. 

Even  more  specifically,  I  would  like  to 
make  certain  suggestions  as  to  what  you 
folks,  here  In  the  valley,  can  do  to  help  mold 
that  futive  in  the  way  we  would  like  to  see  it. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  that  military  men 
know  well.    The  men  who  send  bombers  out 
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on  their  missions,  who  direct  the  fire  of  long- 
range  artillery,  wlU  tell  you  that  if  you  will 
destroy  a  region,  destroy  its  poww  supply. 

We  In  the  valley  are  not  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing our  power  siipply  destroyed.  But  we  are 
In  grave  danger  of  having  it  crippled. 

That  is  a  step  short  of  destruction.  As 
Gordon  Claf^.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
TVA.  pointed  out  recently,  if  you  would 
build  a  region,  you  build  an  ever  greater  and 
greater  supply  of  electric  energy.  But  if  you 
would  hold  a  region  to  a  lower  standard  ot 
living,  you  can  do  It  by  placing  a  limit  on 
Its  supply  of  electric  poww. 

We  m  the  vaUey  want  to  build.  In  doing 
so.  we  are  dependent  on  TVA  for  the  elec- 
tric power  that  is  such  an  indispensable 
element  of  that  building.  TVA,  in  turn. 
Is  dependent  upon  Congress  and  upon  the 
administration — the  first  time  in  its  entire 
existence  that  it  has  been  dependent  upon 
a  Republican  Congress  and  a  BepubUcan 
administration. 

What  can  w«  expeetf 

We  have  the  pledged  word  of  the  new 
President  that  he  will  see  to  it  that  TVA 
is  operated  and  maintained  at  i«*rtmin« 
efficiency. 

Prior  to  the  election — ^when  President 
Eisenhower  was  campaigning  for  election- 
he  sent  telegrams  to  tbe  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  and  the  KnoxvUle  News-Sentinel, 
making  this  pledge.  I  think  that  perhaps 
it  was  enough  to  give  him  the  State  by  the 
few  thotisand  votes  that  he  carried  it. 

I  think  that  it  Is  an  Important  telegram 
today,  in  view  of  what  is  happening  in  Wash- 
ington. I  have  the  text  of  that  telegram. 
I  would  like  to  read  it  in  fiUl.  It  was  In 
answer  to  a  query  of  the  two  newspapers. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"Thank  you  for  your  telegram.  Let  me 
reiterate  what  I  tried  to  make  clear  In  my 
addresses  at  Memphis  and  Knoxville,  that 
TVA  has  served  well  both  agrlctiltural  and 
Industrial  Interests  of  this  region. 

"Rumors  are  being  maliciously  spread  in 
TVA  areas  that  I  propose  not  only  to  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  operation  but  to  aban- 
don it,  which  is  grossly  tmtrue  and  utterly 
false. 

"If  I  am  elected  President,  TVA  wUl  be 
operated  and  maintained  at  maximum  effl- 
deney. 

"I  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  It  has 
done  and  what  It  wlU  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  in  the  futtu-e.  Under  the  new  ad- 
ministration TVA  will  continue  to  serve  and 
promote  the  firosperlty  of  this  great  section 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

Therefore,  according  to  the  pledged  word 
of  tbe  new  President,  we  can  expect  him  to 
see  to  it  that  TVA  is  operated  and  main- 
tained at  maximum  efficiency. 

You  will  note  that  In  his  telegram,  which, 
as  I  say.  undoubtedly  broxight  him  many 
votes  in  Tennessee,  he  did  not  say  that  he 
would  "try  to  see  to  it"  or  that  It  would  be 
his  "purpose  to  encourage."  No;  he  made 
the  flat  pledge:  "If  I  am  elected  President, 
TVA  will  be  operated  and  maintained  at 
maximum  efBclency." 

There  were  no  maybe's  or  bufs  about  It. 

Oeneral  Eisenhower  Is  now  President,  and 
so  we  in  the  valley  wUl  expect  him  to  fulfill 
that  pledge. 

What  is  involved  in  the  pledge? 

When  one  says  that  TVA  will  be  operated 
at  maximum  efficiency  It  means  that  the 
President  should  put  the  force  and  might  of 
his  administration  to  the  wheel  to  see  that 
nothing  happens  In  this  Congress  such  as 
happened  in  the  last  Republican-controlled 
Congress — the  80th. 

In  that  Congress — some  5  years  ago — as 
you  will  remember,  this  region  was  gasping 
for  more  electric  power.  The  proposal  was 
made  for  funds  to  build  the  Johnsonvllle 
steam  plant.    A  great  ruckus  brcke  loose. 

We  were  again  accused  of  advancing  so- 
cialism. Sectionalism  was  Injected  into  the 
argument.    It  was  said  that  this  was  aU  part 


of  a  sehsme  to  rob  Pennsylvania  and  New 

England  and  Ohio  of  industry.  Private  utU- 
ity  spokesmen  said  the  cities  and  Industries 
would  have  to  build  their  own  little  steam 
plants,  which,  paradoxically,  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  maximum  efficiency. 

Theee  people  prevaUed  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress— and  It  took  another  election  2  years 
later  to  get  the  kind  of  Congress  that  would 
approve  the  Johnsonvllle  steam  plant. 

Today,  Johnsonvllle  is  an  active  steam 
plant,  with  6  units  of  125,000  kilowatts  each, 
pouring  energy  into  the  economic  life  of  this 
region.  Since  Johnsonvllle,  6  more  large 
steam  plants  have  been  started. 

But  let  me  assure  you,  right  now,  that  this 
was  not  the  efficient  way  to  do  things.  The 
delay  threw  the  valley  behind  schedule — 
many  productive  man-hours  were  lost. 

You  cannot  operate  at  maximum  efficiency 
In  the  power  field  unless  you  can  plan  ahead. 

I  am  not  an  engineer.  But  I  have  read 
TVA  reports,  and  I  have  talked  to  engineers, 
both  TVA  and  private,  and  I  have  studied 
the  experiences  of  utilities. 

It  takes  time  to  add  to  the  power  supply  of 
any  system — and  so  you  miut  plan  ahead. 

As  Mr.  Clapp  has  pointed  out  you  must 
project  yourself  several  years  in  advance. 
The  Industries  that  want  more  power  In 
1958  and  1956  will  get  It  because  TVA 
started  to  build  new  power  plants  in  1053. 
But  those  who  want  more  power  in  1957 
wont  get  it.  unless  TVA  starts  to  b\iUd  more 
power  plants  this  year. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  when  President 
Elsenhower  pledged  himself  to  help  us  get 
the  kind  of  appropriations  needed  to  add  to 
the  power  supply  of  this  region  which  maxi- 
mum efficiency — or  even  just  minimum  ef- 
ficiency— makes  vital. 

I  think  he  pledged  himself  to  help  us  get 
the  450,000-kllowatt  steam  plant  near 
Memphis;  the  additional  imlts  at  Kingston 
and  John  Sevier,  and  the  continuation  of 
work  now  in  progress  installing  new  and  ad- 
ditional iinite  at  6  other  steam  plants  and  8 
dams. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  in  any  way 
President  Elsenhower's  sincerity  in  making 
the  pledge.  But,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
advise  him  that  it's  going  to  take  a  bit  of 
doing  to  fulim  It. 

The  President's  own  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  said  that  TVA  Is  all  right,  but  we 
don't  want  any  more  such  projects.  The 
President's  own  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proceeded  to  delete  some  $16  million  from  the 
reclamation  bill  which  had  been  proposed 
for  power  and  reclamation  developments  in 
the  West.  This  Included  $4  mlUlon  for  Ice 
Harbor  Dam,  vitally  needed  by  Hanford  En- 
gineering Works  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  Budget  Bureau  also  has  gone  over  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  and  has 
knocked  out  power  developments  right  and 
left.  As  you  know,  Cheatham  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Cumberland  was  cut  SI  million  and 
Old  Hickory  was  cut  from  $18  million  to 
$12,600,000.  I  have  asked  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers what  that  will  do  to  the  construc- 
tion schedule.  As  you  know.  Cumberland 
Power  is  Included  In  the  TVA  network. 

The  last  Republican  President — Mr. 
Hoover — has  chosen  tills  time  to  make  a 
speech  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which  he  urged 
the  Federal  Government  to  "get  out  of  the 
business  of  generating  and  distributing 
power  as  soon  as  possible."  He  said  that 
this  would  "rescue  freemen  from  this  variety 
of  creeping  socialism." 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  not  set  up  any 
new  estimates  on  TVA  Itself.  As  a  result  the 
House  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  has 
delayed  any  action  on  TVA  portions  of  the 
budget  until  we  get  those  revised  estimates. 

Therefore,  the  straws  in  the  wind  from 
this  Congress — and  from  this  administration 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  President 
himself — are  not  favorable. 

Yet  the  need  In  the  valley  is  vltaL 


I  taavs  obtained  these  facts.  The  present 
power  system  of  TVA  is  about  4  million  kUo- 
watts.  By  1956.  the  generating  plants  being 
built  wUl  increase  the  capacity  to  about 
914  million  kilowatts.  A  large  part  of  this 
la  for  atomic  energy  development.  Exclud- 
ing atomic  energy,  the  system  needs  to  add 
about  750.000  kilowatts  of  new  generating 
equipment  a  year  to  meet  the  steady  growth 
<a  the  valley. 

As  I  have  already  said,  unless  new  plants 
are  started  this  year,  we  wUl  have  to  say 
"No"  to  industrial  expansion  by  1957. 

Now,  what  can  you  folks  in  the  valley  do 
about  this? 

You  can  help  ns  In  Congress  fight  for  the 
appropriations  which  wlU  make  passible  tbs 
continued  development  of  this  valley,  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  continue  our  forward 
march  of  the  past  30  years. 

When  the  TVA  appropriation  comes  before 
the  Senate,  Senator  Oore  and  I  are  going  to 
call  on  representatives  of  the  cities  and  the 
rural  cooperatives  to  come  up  to  Wash- 
ington and  tell  the  committees  yovir  story. 

You  can  tell  them,  for  Instance,  of  the 
President's  pledge  to  you.  You  can  teU  them 
of  the  growth  of  this  valley,  economically, 
from  one  of  the  real  trouble  spots  of  tbe 
Nation  to  one  of  Its  brightest  spots. 

You  can  show  them,  from  your  own  local 
experience,  how  you  are  contributing  more 
to  the  income  of  the  Nation  through  taxes. 
You  can  tell  them — as  TVA  accoxmtants  will 
tell  them  In  mere  detail — how  TVA  is  paying 
back  every  cent  invested  in  It,  with  dividends. 

You  can  show  these  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  rest  of  the  Nation — 
from  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio— ^hat  every  one  at  their  secttons  is 
benefiting  from  TVA. 

In  the  first  place,  TVA  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  and  Is  aMe  to  say  positively 
that  not  a  single  industry  has  moved  to 
the  valley  from  any  other  section  becsuoe 
of  electric  rates. 

In  the  second  place,  you  can  tell  them  how 
the  orders  for  electric  toasters,  miurtng  ma- 
chines, hay  driers,  watw  pumps,  electric  re- 
frigerators, radios — aU  the  many,  many 
products  i^iich  are  made  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  but  which  cannot  be  used 
without  electricity,  have  soared  since  the 
advent  of  TVA. 

You  people  can  be  salesmen  for  the  valley 
among  the  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
among  your  friends  in  other  States,  who 
can  themselves  appeal  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. You  have  no  Idea  of  tbe  impact 
which  this  type  of  testimony  has  upon 
Members  of  Congress.    They  do  not  forget  It. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  type  of  vrord 
from  the  homeland  can  be  overestimated  la 
any  of  our  battles  in  Congress. 

It's  a  phase  of  the  fight  that  TVA  itself 
cannot  perform  In  Its  maximum  efficlMicy. 
It's  one  that  we  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  will  try  to  perform. 

But  In  the  end  you  are  the  people  who 
can  do  It  best.  You  are  the  people — ^you 
back  here  in  Tennessee,  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley — ^flred  with  missionary  Baal  for  our 
cause,  who  can  win  this  fight. 

We  are  depending  on  you  to  make  your- 
selves heard.  We  will  not  win  without 
building  a  fire  imder  Congress — of  that.  I 
can  assure  you. 


Savinf  America's  Sofl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nxnroo 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak.- 
er,  under  ihe  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
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In  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following 
e<Iltorial  from  the  Qulncy  (HI)  Herald- 
Whig: 

BAvnco  AicmcA's  Son. 

Our  country'!  No.  1  long-range  problem  1< 
tbc  Txreserration  at  the  Nation's  arable  solL 
Tbe  fertile  land  la  our  second  greatest  asset, 
giTlng  place  only  to  tbe  men  and  women 
vbo  constitute  the  Nation.  But  these  owe 
tbelr  prosperity,  even  their  existence,  to  the 
continued  productivity  of  the  soil. 

The  battle  to  retain  fertility  is  a  national 
problem.  It  la  as  important  to  the  factory 
or  office  worker  as  to  the  farmer,  for  food  and 
manufactured  products  are  derived  In  one 
way  or  anothisr  from  the  earth. 

At  this  season,  soil  conservation  Is  high- 
lighted. Thla  has  been  designated  "Soil 
Conservation  Week."  Adams  Coimty  conser- 
Tatlon  oOlclals  and  farmers  have  planned  no 
observance.  They  are  too  haey  practicing 
conservation  to  celebrate  it  tn  other  ways. 

Rain  and  wind  are  the  two  sources  of  soil 
loea.  In  the  Middle  West,  each  3rear.  spring 
rains  cut  a  network  of  gullies  in  freshly 
worked  fields,  carrying  rich  topeoil  from  the 
fields  where  It  covild  be  translated  into  dollars 
tat  the  farmers  and  food  for  everyone  Into 
the  creeks  and  rivers  where  it  chokes  natural 
waterways  and  causes  greater  floods. 

Hie  Iflsslaslppl  River  and  Qulncy  Bay  are 
examples  of  the  de^ierat*  need  for  more  soil 
conservation  work. 

Agriculture  leaders  have  adopted  a  slogan : 
**Stop  the  water  where  it  falls."  This  means 
that  the  runoff  mxist  be  retarded,  water  held 
back  by  farm  dams  and  larger  ones,  by  lakes 
and  pools.  But  most  of  all  It  means  grass 
watemms.  cover  crops  on  hillsides,  tree  and 
shrubbery  planting,  and  caretiil  planning  of 
crops  and  contour  farming. 

All  these  things  will  help  to  prevent  erosion 
and  to  hold  the  water  In  the  ground  where 
It  will  be  useful  when  the  dry  days  of  mld- 
sununer  come.  Much  of  the  highly  adver- 
tised lowering  of  the  water  table  diirlng  the 
last  few  years  was  caused  by  failure  to  hold 
tbe  rainfall  until  tt  could  be  absorbed  by 
the  soil.  In  addition,  the  runoff  In  heavy 
rains  causes  heavy  damage  If  uncontrolled. 

me  damage  from  the  great  Missouri  flood 
of  1961  was  estimated  at  almost  one-half 
billion  dollars.  Although  the  loss  In  cities 
was  more  spectacular,  the  damage  caused  by 
■oil  erosion  was  three  times  as  great.  Build- 
ing can  be  repaired  quickly,  but  replacement 
of  soil  sometimes  requires  centiuies. 

The  cost  of  a  thorough  water-control  sys- 
tem on  easily  eroded  land  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $40  an  acre  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  This  seems  less  costly  when 
compared  with  the  annual  yield  of  rich  soil. 
America  is  rich  In  fertile  land,  and  the  soil 
et  the  Middle  West  is  the  most  productive 
ef  all.  Many  centuries  of  topsoU  building 
can  be  destroyed  In  a  few  years,  or  preserved 
for  our  own  and  future  generations'  iise. 
Without  the  products  of  the  soil,  we  would 
starve,  and  our  country  wouldn't  be  worth 
defending. 

Soil  conservation  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us, 
for  we  all  derive  our  living  from  It. 


Appearance  of  Chancellor  Kenrad  Ade* 
naner  on  the  Yonth  Wants  To  Know 
TeleTukm  Prograa 


EXTENSION  OF  REIfARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

CV  WISCONSIN 

m  THB  8BNATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1953 

Ur.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  April  12, 
1853.  markMl  an  extremely  interesting 


landmark  In  American  television  pro- 
grams. 

Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  important  nations  in  the 
world,  the  West  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic, appeared  on  television  to  answer  a 
series  of  spontaneous  <iuestions. 

What  is  more,  this  distinguished 
statesman  answered  questions,  not  by 
newspapermen,  not  by  diplomats,  but 
by  young  Americans. 

During  Dr.  Adenauer's  brief  tour  of 
the  United  States,  he  made  an  extremely 
favorable  impression  upon  our  people; 
and  it  is  small  wonder,  considering, 
for  example,  his  kind  appearance  and 
outstanding  i>erformance  on  this  pro- 
gram, Youth  Wants  To  Know,  founded 
and  directed  by  Theodore  Granik. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  brief  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  this  subject, 
together  with  a  transcript  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  this  particular 
youth  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  a  transcript 
of  the  program  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ou».  as  follows: 
YotrrB  Wants  To  Know  and  Tbs  MHacli  or 

ItoDCATlONAL   TkLSVISION 

(Statement  by  Senator  Whxt) 

I  dont  believe  that  there  Is  an  American 
throughout  our  land — a  parent,  an  educator, 
a  youngster,  a  broadcaster — who  has  thought 
throvtgh  the  opportunities  of  television  and 
who  la  not  thrlUed  by  the  great  frontiers 
which  TV  offers  for  the  training  of  our  young 
people. 

On  several  occasions.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  point  out  that,  even  today,  there  are 
already  on  the  commercial  networks  many 
splendid  programs  which  serve  to  advance 
those  frontiers  of  training  and  to  contribute 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 

One  such  program  to  which  I  referred  at 
its  very  Inception  is  the  Youth  Wants  To 
Know  show,  tekicast  each  week  from  the 
studios  of  station  WNBW  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel. 

This  unrehearsed  program. — which  has 
been  a  pioneer,  a  pacemaker  frtxn  the  star&— 
Is  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Legion's 
own  great  effort  on  behalf  of  American 
youth. 

PBOcxoun  or  pbogbaic 

Each  week,  some  50  teen-age  youngsters 
from  Washington  and  surrounding  area  high 
schools  are  brought  to  the  program  by  the 
Legion's  national  public-relations  division. 

The  youngsters  have  been  notified  a  week 
In  advance  that  they  are  to  ask  questions  of 
•  prominent  national  or  international  flg^ure. 

The  questions  which  the  youngsters  sub- 
mit are  remarkably  keen  and  provocative. 

If  any  demonstration  Is  needed  of  the 
deep  Interest  of  our  yo\rth  In  Improving  thetr 
Government  and  trying  to  make  of  this  a 
better  world.  It  is  furnished  by  Youth  Wants 
To  Know. 

paOCBAM,  AN   AWASO  WINKIS,  NOW  IS 
fNSPONSOKXD 

Z  believe  that  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  and  its  officials — from  the  high- 
est executives  down  to  the  man  who  oper- 
ates the  lights  and  sound— are  to  be  com- 
jnended  for  presenting  such  a  program. 

Right  now.  tlie  program  la  unsponsored 
and  It  represents  therefore  a  considerable 
cost  to  the  network.  I  hope,  however,  that 
a  sponsor  will  soon  appear  who  senses  the 
tremendous  public  service  that  can  be  and 
Is  being  performt^d  by  this  program  aiKi  will 
back  iti  to  the  fullest. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  slnee  X  first  com. 
mented  on  the  program  In  the  Conoub- 
siONAL  RccoBo  It  has  received  many  well- 
deserved   outstanding   honors   and    acclaim. 

Theodore  Granik.  himself,  received  the 
American  Legion's  first  national  television 
award  in  August  1953  for  his  own  mlUtant 
Americanism,  and  for  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram. Youth  Wants  To  Know  also  received 
the  coveted  Sylvanla  television  award  Xo» 
1952. 

As  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Oscar  Algren  pre- 
sented an  additional  award  to  Mr.  Granik. 
She  stated  at  the  time  that  the  ptrogram 
had  been  selected  by  the  federation's  vast 
membership  from  among  hundreds  of  en- 
tries, and  that  she,  as  one  of  the  judges, 
felt  it  most  fitting  to  present  the  award  to 
a  program  which  proves  how  seriously  youth 
Is  thinking  about  national  and  international 
problems,  and  how  well  youth  is  able  to 
express  its  own  thoughts. 

She  further  pointed  out  that  It  was  not 
only  a  program  for  youth,  but  a  forum  type 
of  program  which  Is  of  keen  interest  to  the 
entire  American  family. 

Further  awards  received  by  the  prograai 
included  the  Freedom  Foundation.  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  by  the  1959 
National  Awards  Jury.  This  Jury  consisted 
of  chief  jTistlces  of  SUte  supreme  courts 
and  officers  of  national  patriotic  and  serrloe 
clubs.  Another  honor  was  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Better  Radio  and  Television 
Award  as  the  outstanding  teen-agers'  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1953. 

I   BELIXVK   IN   KNCOUUACINO   TV  INDUST«T 

I  present  these  comments  at  length  In  the 
CoNoaxssioNAL  Rxcoao  not  just  in  tribute  to 
this  one  show  or  to  Its  founder-director. 
Attorney  Theodore  Granik,  who  Is  known  so 
well  and  admired  so  deeply  ty  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  myself. 

Rather,  I  present  these  comments  In  com- 
mendation of  what  the  great  American  com- 
mercial television  Industry  can  do  and  is 
doing  as  a  part  of  my  own  smaU  effort  to 
give  encouragement  to  this  type  of  effort  by 
that  lnd\istry. 

I  wish  tat  Youth  Wants  To  Know  con- 
tinued great  success,  continued  cxpansloa  ot 
its  vast  audience — to  be  heard  and  seen  at 
the  best  possible  time  for  maximum  stimu- 
lation of  the  thinking  ot  Americans,  younc 
and  old.  on  the  Issues  of  the  hour. 

It  Is  only  appropriate  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I 
should  submit  these  particular  thoughts  in 
connection  with  the  memorable  program 
which  featured  the  Chancellor  of  the  West 
German  Federal  Republic. 

DS.  AOZNAUn'S  APPSAaANCC 

Weeks  before  his  historic  visit  to  the 
United  States  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  Ade- 
nauer would  have  time  for  only  a  single  tele- 
vision and  radio  appearance. 

It  was  siiggested  to  him.  therefore,  that  in 
▼lew  of  this  single  opportunity,  he  might 
weU  choose  Youth  Wants  TO  Know  as  his 
vehicle  for  contacting  the  United  States 
public. 

I  can  conceive  of  few  higher  tributes  to  a 
program  of  this  nature  than  his  selection 
of  it. 

In  spite  of  the  language  barrier,  comj^ete 
understanding  was  established  between  the 
young  Dr.  Adenauo-,  aged  77,  and  his  youth- 
ful questioners.  >■ 

ONE  CHANCSLLOX'S   VIEW   ON   TOirTR.  ANS 
AMOTHXa'S 

What  a  great  symbolic  meaning  bis  ap- 
pearance had  both  for  Germany  and  for  the 
United  States. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and  con- 
sider bow  a  certain  previous  Chancellor  of 
Germany  conceived  of  youth — as  mere  can- 
non fodder,  as  puppets  to  be  ordered  snd 
regimented,  without  minds  of  their  own,  as 
•laves  of  the  state  whose  principal  mission 
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was  ultimately  to  die  for  the  fatherland  In 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  we  rejoice,  however,  that  In  the 
new  democratic  West  German  Federal  Re- 
public, youth  is  regarded  so  differently. 
Youth  Is  prised  as  the  greatest  living  asset 
to  this  nation.  Youth  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  develop  according  to  the 
character  and  soul  and  taleats  of  each  young 
man  and  young  woman,  to  grow  in  peace,  to 
contribute  to  peace  and  plenty. 

We  rejoice,  too.  in  Dr.  Adenauer's  tribute 
to  our  own  American  youngsters.  In  ex- 
pressing his  appreciation  for  the  young- 
sters' openmlndedness  on  European  ques- 
tions, and  particularly  on  German  questions. 
Dr.  Adenauer  said.  "I  know  quite  a  number 
of  grownups  who  could  not  ask  as  InteUlgent 
and  fine  questions  as  you  have  done." 

TVDim  TO  NXTWOBK  OmCXAUi 

There  follows  now  the  transcript  of  the 
program. 

And  with  it  I  should  like  to  conclude  these 
comments  by  paying  my  own  sincere  personal 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Radio  Cbrp.  of  America,  a  distinguished 
cltlaen,  businessman,  soldier,  statesman, 
scientist.  Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff;  to  the 
able  president  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America.  Mr.  Frank  Folsom;  to  the  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Mr.  Frank 
White;  and  other  offldals  who  have  given 
their  close  personal  support  and  advice  to 
Mr.  Granik  on  the  continuation  of  this 
meritorious  program. 

I  shoiild  like,  too,  to  renew  my  tribute  to 
the  American  Legion  for  Its  great  coopera- 
tion. 

Siistalning  programs  of  this  nature  take 
time.  They  take  effort.  Tbey  cost  money. 
They  Involve  personal  sacriflces,  and,  so,  I 
do  want  those  who  have  sacrificed,  those  who 
have  bad  faith  in  the  program,  to  know  that 
their  efforts  are  neither  In  vain  nor  are 
unnoted  by  the  Congress  and  by  an  appre- 
ciative American  public 

TKANscaiPT  or  Psogbam.  Youth  Wants  To 
Know,  8vni»at,  Antn.  13,  1063 

Quest  speaker:  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

Guest  moderator:  Mr.  n«nk  Blair. 

FiasT  Tken-agxx.  Is  the  Nasi  faction  In 
Germany  large  enough  to  be  considered  a 
disruptive  forosT 

SxooNQ  TksN-ACBk.  Is  the  Russian  peace 
movement  designed  to  stop  the  rearmament 
In  the  free  world? 

Thibd  TBDf-Aam.  Will  France  ever  really 
have  trust  in  Germany  so  that  they  can  work 
together  in  a  defensive  pact? 

ANNOuNcxa.  These  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions young  America  is  asking  today.  What 
are  the  answers?     Youth  Wants  To  Know. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
Youth  Wants  To  Know,  a  program  dedicated 
to  the  principle  that  the  future  of  America 
rests  with  the  young  people  of  our  Nation. 
Today,  Theodore  Granik,  the  foimder  and 
moderator  of  Youth  Wants  To  Know,  has 
asked  Frank  Blair  to  be  his  guest  moderator. 
Here  now  Is  Mr.  Blair. 

Ur.  Blaix.  Youth  Wants  Tb  Know  Is  hon- 
ored to  present  Dr.  BUinrad  Adenauer,  the 
first  head  of  the  German  Government  ever 
to  visit  the  United  States.  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  talented  world  leaders.  His  answer  to 
American  Secretary  of  SUte  Dulles'  call  for 
clear  and  visible  evidence  that  the  six-na- 
tion European  defense  army  pact  would  be 
ratified  was  a  resounding  224  to  166  victory 
In  the  German  lower  house.  His  triumphs 
have  been  achieved  at  an  age  when  most 
men  have  long  since  retired.  But  at  77.  Dr. 
Adenauer  continues  his  vlgM-ous  leadership. 
The  United  SUtes  is  vitally  Interested  in 
developments  In  Europe.  American  youths, 
oiu-  leaders  of  tomorrow,  want  to  know.  Here 
through  the  cooperaUon  of  the  public  rela- 


tions division  of  ttM  American  Legion  are 
students  from  Washington  high  schools  who 
are  eager  to  question  Dr.  Adenauer.  Before 
we  take  the  first  question.  I  would  like  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  This  Week  magazine 
and  Mils  Marguerite  Hlgglns,  famoxis  war 
correspondent.  Through  the  cooperation  ot 
This  Week,  Miss  Hlgglns  was  today's  scbed- 
lUed  guest.  However,  she  gladly  relinquished 
her  time  so  that  the  American  people  might 
see  and  bear  Chancellor  Adenauer.  Miss  Hlg- 
glns will  appear  next  week  on  Youth  Wants 
To  Know.  And  now  for  the  questions.  Are 
you  ready,  Dr.  Adenauer? 
May  we  have  the  first  question,  please. 
Milton  Matkb.  Do  you  think  the  Russian 
peace  movement  Is  designed  to  stop  the  re- 
armament In  the  free  world? 

Chancellor  ADXNAxnta.  We  must,  of  co\irse, 
pay  attention  to  the  Rtiasian  peace  move- 
ments, but  the  West  must  continue  its  policy 
of  strengthening  the  free  world.  Otherwise, 
we  would  encourage  the  Russians  to  leturn 
to  their  former  policy. 

Mr.  Blaix.  May  we  have  another  question 
for  ChanceUor  Adenauer? 

Caxoltn  Lawlok.  What  in  your  opinion 
will  be  the  objectives  of  the  Soviet  peace  of- 
fensive In  Germany? 

Chancellor  Ai«naub.  I  hope  that  the  ob- 
jectives ot  the  Russian  peace  movements  will 
go  as  far  as  possible,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  them  offer  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  from  Russia  and  free  elections  In  Ger- 
many. 

Ur.  Blaix.  Next  question,  please. 
TkBN-Aoxa.  Do  you  think  that  the  Rus- 
sian peace  movement  Is  only  a  lull  between 
a  long  program  of  small-scale  invasions  like 
Korea? 

Chancellor  AoxNAinai.  I  dont  think  any- 
body oould  answer  that  question.  We  dont 
know  what  the  situation  is  inside  Russia,  and 
aU  of  us  must  be  vlgUant  and  cautious. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Young  lady  near  the  back  of  the 
room. 

Bum  FxTxa.  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  change 
In  regime  in  Russia  might  mean  that  East 
Germany  would  now  be  ready  to  join  the 
West  German  Federal  Republic? 

Chanoellor  Adsmaxtxx.  We  must  regard  the 
problem  of  German  reunification  under  the 
overall  aqiect  of  the  general  Russian  policy 
ot  the  West:  and  if  Russia  is  prepared  to 
change  its  policies  vls-a-vis  the  West.  I  think 
we  may  also  expect  the  reunification  af 
Germany. 
Mr.  Blaix.  Next  question. 
Galkn  Hxtdson.  The  newspaper  says  Ger- 
many will  give  16  divisions  to  the  EDC  army 
In  Korea.  Could  you  tell  us  more  about  your 
agreements  with  Mr.  Dulles  oonoemlng  this? 
Chancellor  Adxnaukx.  I  have  not  discussed 
this  question  with  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
but  the  question  as  to  how  many  divisions 
each  state  has  to  put  up  Is  settled  xmtder 
and  determined  under  the  EDC  Treaty.  Ger- 
many, under  the  EDC  Treaty,  would  have  to 
establish  12  active  divisions  and  a  number 
of  reserve  divisions. 

Mr.  Blair.  What  is  your  question,  please? 
HBfBT  8TCOK.  In  the  absence  of  German 
reunification,  is  there  an  ultimate  solution 
to  the  Berlin  problem? 

Chanoellor  Aoknauxb.  No.  Without  a  gen- 
eral relief  of  tension,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  solve  the  Berlin  problem. 

Bfr.    Blaix.  Next  question,    please. 
DiANx  Hanison.  Why  has  West  Germany 
the  smallest  Communist  Party  of  any  coun- 
try in  Western  Europe? 

Chancellor  Aoknauxs.  You  know,  there  Is 
a  saying.  "Once  bitten,  twice  shy."  We  have 
come  to  know  communism  and,  therefore, 
we  are  very  careful  and  very  cautious. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Next  question,  please.  The 
young  lady  on  the  front  row. 

Lois  Chapman.  If  Germany  woiild  regain 
power,  especially  military  power,  would  she 
be  content  to  be  a  defensive  power? 

ChanceUor  Aoknauxx.  Such  military  power 
would  be  defensive  only.  There  is  no  danger 
of  any  aggressive  tendency.    Hie  character 


of  the  EDC  Treaty  guarantees  that  the  wtuHe 
setup  will  be  defensive  exclusively  in  char- 
acter. 

Rainxx  Kxaus.  How  do  you  explain  the 
opposition  of  the  Socialists  to  German  re- 
militarization? 

Chancellor  Adknaxtxx.  I  think  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  may  be 
accounted  for  by  tactical  lines.  You  will 
note  that  this  fall  we  will  have  elections 
to  the  lower  house,  to  the  Bundestag,  and 
this  wUl  be  a  very  decisive  event.  And. 
therefore,  very  frequently,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  declared  that  tbey  are 
principally  In  favor  of  common  mutual  de- 
fense. Thej  do  not  agree  to  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  coalition  government,  by  the 
coalition  party  to  the  Bundestag,  and  who- 
ever has  any  experience  with  politics  will 
understand  this. 

Mr.  Blaix.  What  is  yoiir  question? 

Mart  Prann  Somkxs.  If  the  EDC  treaty  is 
ratified  now  and  the  Socialists  come  into 
power,   wm  they  support   that   treaty? 

ChanceUor  AnaNADxa.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced they  wlU. 

Mr.  Blab.  AU  right.  Another  question, 
please,  for  Dr.  Adenauer. 

Bvkltn  Paxknt.  I  want  to  know  if  Ger- 
man youth  receives  any  sort  of  political 
education. 

ChanceUor  Adxnaubi.  They  receive  a  very 
good  poUtlcal  education  and  probably  most- 
ly in  the  high  schools.  They  have  discus- 
sions there  every  week  on  the  events  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Young  man  on  the  second  row. 

Bkxnhakd  TtmcAN.  How  does  the  Euro- 
pean status  of  the  Saar  affect  Germany's 
economy? 

ChanceUor  Adcnauxx.  The  main  products 
of  the  Saar  industries  are  coal  and  iron. 
Under  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  Treaty 
the  6  countries  have  combined  and  a  com- 
mon market  has  been  created  for  the  160 
mllUon  inhabitants  ot  these  6  countries. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  direct  Influence  of  the 
European  status  of  the  Saar  on  the  German 
economy. 

Mr.  Blaix.  The  young  man  In  the  back  of 
the  room. 

John  Wxlsh.  What  concUlatory  measxires 
does  Germany  plan  to  take  with  France 
regarding  the  Saar? 

ChanceUor  Aoknauib.  That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  I  h<^>e  to  discuss 
this  question  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
French  Government,  and  I  think  if  there  is 
good  wlU  on  either  side,  and  I  think  there 
wUl  be  good  WlU.  we  will  find  the  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Would  a  failure  to  effect  an 
agreement,  Chancellor  Adenauer,  with  the 
French,  in  any  way  affect  the  EDC? 

Chancellor  Adknaxtxx.  Well,  not  directly.  I 
should  say.  During  the  negotiations  and  the 
signing  of  the  EDC  Treaty,  the  question  of  the 
Saar  settlement  was  not  made  a  precondition 
for  the  conclTuion  of  the  EDC  treaty  by 
France,  but  I  think  emotionally  It  might 
somewhat  prejudice  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Is  providing  the  answers  that 
Youth  Wants  To  Know.  Yovtr  question, 
young  lady. 

TsxN-AOKx.  Will  France  ever  really  trust  In 
Germany  so  that  they  can  work  together 
In  a  defensive  pact? 

ChanceUor  AoKNAxnat.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  French  people  as  well  as  the 
German  people  In  their  great  majority  wish 
such  cooperation. 

Mr.  Blaix.  Young  lady  in  the  pink  sweater. 

JxANNx  Pallancx.  What  are  the  main  ob- 
jections to  a  Federation  of  Western  Europe? 

ChanceUcx'  Aoknauxx.  WeU.  the  objections, 
in  the  main  the  difficulties  are  of  a  legal 
character,  and  there  la  also  the  problem  of 
the  long  traditions,  and  it  Is  always  very 
hard  for  countries  to  give  up  part  of  their 
sovereign  rights. 
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lUr.  Bun.  Tbe  joung  lady  on  tbe  front 
sow. 

Sallt  Smith.  Just  what  la  the  attitude  oC 
the  German  people  and  of  German  youth 
tovanl  a  poaaible  United  States  of  Europe? 

Chancellor  Adenauir.  The  German  peo- 
ple, In  particular  German  youth,  firmly  con- 
firms and  wishes  and  Is  at  one  with  the  Idea 
of  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  BtAn.  Toung  lady  on  the  second  row. 

Maxjoub  Silcox.  Do  you  believe  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  are  ready  for  a  united  Europe? 

Chancellor  Aiwif auhi.  The  people  even 
more   than   the   politicians   and   statesmen. 

Mr.  BtAia.  The  young  man  in  the  dark  s\ilt 
on  the  right. 

Jamxs  Evans.  In  the  event  of  a  unification 
«f  East  and  West  Germany,  could  Germany 
stand  the  test  of  a  free  election  in  both  parts 
of  Germany? 

ICr.  Blais.  That  Is  the  $64  question. 

Chancellor  AraafAUES.  Well,  you  cant  make 
any  predictions,  but  I  will  speak  quite 
frankly  and  freely  and  say  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  win  such  an  election. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Could  the  Chancellor  tell  us 
on   what  be   bases  that  opinion? 

Chancellor  AoKNAxm.  Well,  I  base  this 
eonvlctlon  on  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  In  the  eastern  zone 
tjt  Germany  agrees  with  the  policy  as  It  is 
pursued  by  the  coalition  government  of  the 
VMeral  Republic,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my 
Tislta  to  Berlin  I  hear  that  again  and  again. 
1  read  it  in  letters  which  I  received  from 
the  eastern  Eone,  and  I  also  hear  that  from 

Mr.  K.AIB.  Kext  question,  please. 

RicHASD  Caulk.  Are  the  people  of  Ger- 
many resentful  toward  the  United  States 
of  America  because  of  their  defeat  in  tbe 
World  War? 

Chancellor  AssNATrxa.  Mb.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  really  grateful  from  the 
bottoin  of  their  hearts  to  the  American 
people  for  all  they  have  done  for  them  after 
their  defeat. 

Mr.  BLAOt.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  our 
audience  at  this  time  If  you  are  not  already 
aware  of  It  that  this  program.  Youth  Wants 
To  Know,  wtth  Chancellor  Adenauer,  Is  cer- 
tainly a  demonstration  that  no  barriers  exist 
between  people  when  they  really  want  to 
understand  one  another.  We  do  have  an 
•sample  of  the  language  barrier  that  may  be 
slightly  apparent  because  an  Interpreter  Is 
being  used.  Yet  there  is  complete  under- 
•tanc^g  In  the  questions  and  answers  here 
an  Tbath  Wants  To  Know  today.  What  Is 
our  next  question? 

laviwa  Vavorai*.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
•lection  of  President  Elsenhower  and  the 
new  Republican  administration? 

Chcuicellor  AnxifAVxa.  Well,  I  think  It  Is  a 
very  bold  and  very  difficult  task  for  a  non- 
American  to  pass  Judgment  on  an  American 
election,  but  I  have  known  President  Elsen- 
hower from  his  time  as  Supreme  Conunander 
of  NATO  In  Europe,  and  I  personally  wel- 
come the  idea  of  having  a  President  here  In 
the  White  Hoxise  who  Is  also  familiar  with 
£\iropean  problems. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Let  us  have  another  question, 
please. 

layiNO  Vaughan.  Do  you  think  because  of 
President  Elsenhower's  travels  around  the 
world  that  the  Republican  administration 
will  take  a  good  view  toward  Germany  In 
order  to  aafelst  the  German  Republic? 

Chancallor  Adbnauxx.  Well.  I  axa  under  the 
Impression  that  on  tbe  brocul  outlines  of 
foreign  policies  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  the  Republicans  and 
of  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Blaui.  Yoimg  man  in  the  bright  red 
corduroy  coat. 

TkOLANs  liOrK.  Bow  much  has  oommtmlsm 
captwed  the  imagination  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans and  would  you  say  the  East  Germans 


would  fight  against  the  West  if  a  crisis  should 
artseT 

Chancellor  Aokmaitxb.  I  think  the  popula- 
tion In  the  eastern  sone  of  Germany  la  as 
little  Oonmiunlst  as  the  population  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  because  you 
are  always  cautious  with  commimlsm  if  you 
had  experience  of  srour  own,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  case  of  a  major  crisis  they  would 
avoid  fighting  against  their  brethren  from 
the  west. 

Mr.  BLAHt.  Toung  lady  on  the  front  row. 
Maxjorix  LuNixiroRD.  What  kind  ot  citi- 
zens In  Gernuiny  today  are  the  Hitler  youth 
of  the  thirties  and  forties? 

Chancellor  Adekattie.  Well,  you  dont  find 
these  people  any  longer  who  were  the  EQtler 
youth  of  the  thirties  and  forties. 

Mr.  Blaui.  Do  you  want  to  come  back  with 
another  question?    Next  question. 

Clattdia  Pxtxxsxw.  How  has  communism 
affected  the  youth  of  Germany  today? 

Chancellor  Aoknavxh.  Well,  the  influence 
of  conununlsm  on  Germany's  youth  Is  rela- 
tively small,  but  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  communism  are  really  fa- 
natics. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Next  question,  please. 
George  Thomas.  What  effect  has  the  death 
of  Premier  Stalin,  upon  the  Conununists  In 
Eastern  Germany  (Uid  Western  Germany  also, 
had? 

Chancellor  Adekatteb.  The  Communists  of 
Germany  follow  blindly  the  orders  which  are 
given  and  issued  by  Moscow. 
Mr.  BLAn.  The  young  man. 
Tezw-ageb.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  In- 
creased activity  of  neo-Nasl  groups  In  Ger- 
many today? 

Chancellor  Adknattxb.  Well,  they  want  to 
be  active  too. 

Mr.  BLAn.  Another  question,  please. 
Jbbbt    Huxlxt.  How    can    West   Germany 
solve  the  present  refugee  proMem? 

Chancellor  Abbhatikb.  Well,  that  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  difficult  problems  from 
a  human  and  fronn  a  social  and  from  a  polit- 
ical point  of  view,  and  we  cannot  possibly 
solve  this  problem  all  by  ourselves.  We  have 
in  Western  Germany  10  million  refugees  in 
a  population  of  bO  million  Inhabitants;  in 
other  words,  1  out  of  every  5  is  a  refugee. 
We  cannot  solve  this  problem  ourselves  and, 
therefore,  we  have  to  depend  on  the  assist- 
ance and  help  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Blaol  Another  question,  please. 
Davu)  Segal.  What  are  the  chances  oi  your 
party  winning  the  next  election? 

Chancellor  Abbwauxb.  Well,  if  I  tay  here 
that  we  will  win  the  next  election,  it  might 
be  wishful  thinking;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  had  experience  in  the  pcwt,  and  I 
think  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  I  may 
say  we  will  win  tbe  next  election  and  that 
it  Is  not  only  wishful  thinking. 

Mr.  Blaul  Chancellor,  I  don't  want  this 
question  to  sound  impolite,  birt  would  you 
say  that  the  effect  of  tbe  EDO  treaty  was  the 
real  purpose  of  your  vlait  to  the  United 
States? 

Chancellor  AsKif  axteb.  Well,  no,  that  la  not 
true.  The  main  reason  for  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  wiis  to  thank  the  American 
people  and  tbe  American  administration  on 
behalf  ot  Germany,  on  behalf  of  the  German 
population,  the  present  administration  and 
the  former  administration,  for  everything 
they  have  done,  for  all  the  kindnesses,  for  all 
the  benefits  they  have  given  to  Germany 
after  our  very  serious  defeat  in  194S. 

Mr.  Blaib.  Thank  you.  Next  qxiestlon, 
please. 

Carmen  Attstot.  What  do  you  think  over 
chances  are  of  world  peace  as  compared  with 
a  year  agoT 

Chancellor  AxnafAim.  Well,  this  question 
would  require  a  rather  lengthy  answer;  but 
1  shoxild  like  to  say  apart  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  peacs 


prospects  have  become  better  for  the  sola 
reason  that  the  West  has  become  stronger. 

Mr.  Blaib.  I  wish  we  had  more  time  for 
more  questions.  Chancellor  Adenauer,  but 
our  time  Is  up  for  questions  on  Youth  Wants 
to  Know  for  today,  and  we  must  end  today's 
discussion.  We  thank  you,  Dr.  Konrad  Ade. 
nauer,  Chancellor  of  the  RepubUc  of  Ger- 
many, for  helping  to  provide  tbe  answers 
that  Youth  Wants  to  Know.  Next  week 
Youth  Wants  to  Know,  In  cooperation  with 
This  Week  magazine,  will  present  as  guest 
Miss  Marguerite  Hlgglns,  veteran  war  corre- 
spondent. And  now  this  is  Prank  Blair, 
speaking  for  Theodore  Granlk,  and  bidding 
you  goodby  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
(Applause.) 

Aknouncrb.  Tou  have  been  listening  to 
Youth  Wants  to  Know,  founded  and  moder- 
ated by  its  producer,  Theodore  Oranik.  This 
program  of  Youth  Wants  to  Know  was  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  in 
cooperation  with  the  national  public-rela- 
tions division  of  the  American  L<eglon. 

Technical  direction  by  William  Wells.  Di- 
rected by  Joseph  Browne.  This  is  Max  An- 
derson speaking.  This  program  has  come  to 
you  from  Washington.  D.  C. 

Chancellor  Aoenauxx.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  in  conclusion.  I  was  very  glad  to 
come  here  and  to  see  you,  and  I  was  very 
appreciative  of  your  own  openmlndedness  on 
European  questions  and  particularly  on  Ger- 
man questions.  I  know  quite  a  number  of 
grownups  who  would  not  have  asked  as  in- 
telligent and  as  fine  questions  as  you  have 
done. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RQiiARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZMHKSSXB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'lTEU  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
unamimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcoko  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  Cd. 
G.  M.  Dorland.  district  engineer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  at  Nashrille,  Tenn., 
asking  him  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  budgetary  cut  of  $9,400,000 
from  the  amount  requested  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  construction  of  the  Old 
Hickory  Dam  project,  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  I  also  ask  for  the  insertion 
of  Colonel  Dorland's  reply. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  proposed  cut 
will  delay  completion  of  the  dam  for  ap- 
proximately 1  year,  and  that  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  power  that  would  be 
generated  during  that  year  Is  placed  at 
$3,460,000.  Mr.  President,  this  is  poor 
economy.  Indeed. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Apbil  23,  1953. 
Hem.  O.  It.  DowLAtn, 

Nashville  District  Engineer. 

United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Original  request  of  $18  minion  requested 
few  Old  Hickory  Dam,  but  budget  recom- 
mended only  $12,000,000.  WlU  this  slow  up 
construction?  If  so,  how  much?  Would 
appreciate  your  immediate  advice. 

EsTxs  KxrATTm. 
United  States  Senator. 
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-rff*G  ^9-^  CoBFS  or  Encinxxbs, 

Unttxd  States  Abmt, 
OmCB  or  THE  DlSTBICT  Enginxbb, 
Nashvillx  Distbict, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  AprU  23, 1853. 
Hon.  EsTzs  Kxtauveb. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Skmatob  Kbtauvkb  :  Reference  is  made 
to  your  telegram  of  April  23  concerning  tlie 
effect  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mendation fcv  $12,600,000  appropriation  In 
fiscal  year  1954  for  the  Old  Hickory  project 
in  Ueu  of  the  $18  million  previously  con- 
sidered. 

under  the  schedule  envisaged  when  $18 
million  appeared  to  be  the  appropriation 
which  would  be  available,  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  powerhouse,  which,  as 
you  know,  forms  a  part  of  the  dam  and 
actually  is  located  in  the  stream  bed  of  the 
river,  were  completed  and  advance  notices 
were  Issued  to  bidders.  This  occiirred  in 
January,  but  at  that  time  a  stop  order  on 
any  further  expenditures  was  placed  in  effect, 
and  the  plans  and  specifications,  although 
complete,  have  not  been  issiied.  and,  under 
an  approprlaUon  of  $12,600,000,  wiU  not  be 
issued  until  about  this  time  next  year.  This 
is  brought  about  because  certain  contracts 
on  ttu-blnes,  generators,  etc..  are  already 
under  way  and  the  contractors  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  reduced  funds,  thereby  leaving  a 
rather  small  balance  available  tar  the  con- 
struction of  Uxe  actual  powerhoxise  itself. 
Since  the  powerhouse  contractor  will  not  get 
under  way  until  a  year  late,  this  wiU  set  the 
whole  project  back  about  1  year.  Some  ad- 
fUtlonal  resultants  from  this  setback  Include 
the  deferral  of  certain  clearing  for  at  least 
6  months. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  first-phase 
clearing  were  avaUable  and  in  the  hands  of 
contractors,  but  were  withdrawn  from  bid- 
ders at  the  same  time  the  poweriu^use  plans 
were  withheld. 

Manufacture  of  the  txirbines,  main  power 
transformers,  powerhouse  cranes,  and  gen- 
erators has  already  been  contracted  for.  and 
manufacttire  has  progressed  so  far  that  It  is 
now  impracticable  to  defer  or  cancel  the  pro- 
duction of  these  Items.  It.  therefore,  be- 
comes necessary  to  accept  delivery  of  them 
on  the  schedule  for  which  they  were  orig- 
inally contracted  and  make  arrangements  to 
store  these  Items.  This  office  has  Issued  in- 
vitations to  bidders  for  the  storage  of  these 
items  at  conaiderable  expense. 

Land  acquisition,  which  crlglnaUy  was 
sclicduled  to  take  place  so  that  practically 
aU  acquisition  should  have  been  completed 
prior  to  completion  of  fiscal  year  1954,  has 
been  retarded  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and 
some  persons  who  may  have  planned  upon 
early  disposal  of  their  property  to  the  Oav- 
emment  and  movement  to  their  new  p^op- 
ertles  wUl  not  be  pcdd  until  the  fiscal  year 
1965  approfwiatlon  becomes  available. 

Certain  rekx^ations  of  coiuity  roads  are  re- 
quired before  tbe  reservoir  Is  completely 
filled,  and  negotiations  ha\-e  been  entered 
into  with  the  counties  in  order  to  have  this 
work  accomplished  by  tbe  cotmties.  Cur- 
tailment of  funds  again  wlU  postpone  much 
of  the  actual  relocation  work  untU  fiscal 
jrear  1956,  when  fimds  may  become  avaUable 
for  this  type  of  work. 

Representatives  cf  Vb»  Ttamessee  VaUey 
Authority  have  stated  that  the  construction 
of  the  Gallatin  steam  plant  will  require  cool- 
ing water  from  the  Old  Hickory  pool  by  an 
elevation  445  not  later  than  November  of 
1955.  Present  schedule  for  Old  Hickory  imder 
the  appropriation  of  $12,600,000  wiU  not  pro- 
vide for  the  elevation  of  the  pool  prior  to 
March  1956.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Indicated  that  certain  additional  pxin^)- 
ing  capacity  would  have  to  be  installed  at 
the  Gallatin  plant  In  cxtler  to  make  up  for 
this  lack  of  availabiUty  at  water  at  the  de- 
signed elevation.    In  additkm.  water  In  the 
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higher  pool  could  be  expected  to  be  several 
degrees  cooler,  and  this  will  have  a  notice- 
able effect  upon  the  operating  efficiency  of 
the  turbines  in  the  Gallatin  plant,  since  a 
cooler  condensing  water  increases  turbine 
efficiency. 

In  summarizing  the  net  effect  of  an  ap- 
proprUtion  of  $12,600,000,  the  operation  of 
the  plant  can  be  expected  to  be  delayed  ap- 
proximately 1  year.  The  estimated  value  of 
power  generation  for  1  year  from  the  Old 
Hickory  plant  is  placed  at  $8,460,000,  based 
upon  values  established  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  This  revised  schedule,  of 
course,  is  predicated  upon  the  receipt  tai 
fiscal  year  1955  of  the  fimds  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  program  In  accordance  with 
sound  economic  engineering  practices.  Any 
additional  funds  which  might  be  made  avaU- 
able during  fiscal  year  1954  would  be  applied 
directly  to  the  construction  contract  for  the 
powerhouse,  and  would  enable  the  contractor 
to  get  under  way  at  an  earlier  date  than 
that  outlined  above. 

I  trust  this  provides  the  Information  you 
desire.  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 
in  the  near  future. 

Binceiely  yours. 

G.  M.  DOBLAND, 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

District  Engineer. 


Dcfinifion  of  TyraBsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBIAN 

or  nw  TOax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29,  1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  very  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "Definition  of  Tyraimy,"  pub- 
lished in  tbe  Washington  Post  of  April 
28.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso, 
as  follows: 

DarmiTiow  or  TYbakrV' 

Senator  McCabtht  has  now  put  editors 
and  other  new^apermen  on  notice  that 
criticism  of  him  in  the  press  may  subject 
the  writer  to  a  summons  and  a  star  chamber 
grilling  by  the  Senator's  jxivate  auto  da  fe. 
He  Insists  that  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
has  embarked  oo  an  investigation  of  the 
press  In  general;  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
dispute  a  distinction  that  is  essentlaUy 
academic  and  semantic.  The  intended  ef- 
fect of  what  Senator  McCabtht  has  done 
in  regard  to  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  Is  to  silence  editorial  criti- 
cism of  the  Senator  and  compel  compliance 
with  his  notions  of  how  newspapers  should 
be  rtm. 

The  Senator  will  not  succeed  in  silencing 
Jim  Wechsler,  of  course.  Mr.  Wechsler  is  a 
man  who  has  been  speaking  his  mind,  as  an 
editor  in  a  free  country  ought  to  do,  for  as 
long  as  he  has  been  in  newspaper  work. 
Sometimes  he  has  been  wise,  and  sometimes 
he  has  been  mistaken;  he  made  the  mistake, 
as  he  has  acknowledged  with  complete  can- 
dor, of  joining  the  Young  Communist  League 
ao  yean  ago  when  he  was  a  cc^lege  student. 
When  he  found  out  what  it  was  like,  he  got 
out  of  it  and  has  been  an  effective  opponent 
of  communism,  fascism,  McCartbylsm  and 
all  other  forms  of  totalitarianism  ever  since. 
No,  Mr.  McCabtht  will  not  intimidate  Mr. 
Wechsler;  but  he  may  manage  to  intlmklate 
•dlfecv*  and  vzitcn  who  arc  less  doughty,  less 


secure  In  their  jobs  and  less  skillful  In  de- 
lending  themselves. 

Intimidation  is  the  Senator's  plain  pur- 
pose. It  takes  a  good  deal  of  courage  on  a 
newspaperman's  part  to  expose  himself  to  a 
McCarthy  subpena.  It  means  facing  the 
overbearing  arrogance  of  an  Inquisitor  in- 
toxicslted  with  his  own  sense  of  power.  It 
means  subjecting  oneself  to  the  reckless 
accusations  of  a  man  with  no  scruples  what- 
ever at>out  the  misuse  of  his  senatorial  im- 
munity. It  means  endxiring  a  closed  session 
in  which  neither  the  press  nor  the  public 
can  glimpse  what  goes  on.  Mr.  Wechsler  is 
qtilte  justified  In  demanding  that  the  record 
of  the  hearing  be  made  public.  Closed  hear- 
ings are  justified  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing national  security  or  protecting  individ- 
uals against  unsifted  acctisations.  They  are 
not  justified  for  the  mere  sake  of  protecting 
a  committee  from  exposing  its  ovm  excesses. 

The  most  shocking  aspect  of  the  Wechsler 
hearing,  in  our  view,  was  that  no  member 
of  the  McCarthy  committee — Indeed,  no 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate — seemed 
to  be  shocked  by  it.  There  should  have  been 
tm  outraged  scream  from  every  Senator 
brought  up  in  the  American  tradition.  Tbe 
notion  that  any  Senator  should  consider 
himself  privileged  to  call  a  newspaperman 
to  account  for  the  expression  ot  bis  opinions 
is  a  notion  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
basic  premises  of  American  life.  It  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  first  amendment — ^not 
merely  at  a  newspaperman's  privilege  but  at 
the  right  of  the  Amerix^an  people  to  be 
served  by  a  press  that  Is  genuinely  free.  It 
is  the  very  definition  of  tyranny. 


Tlw  First  Hnndred  Days— 1933  aad  1953 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  irxw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  30th 
marks  the  100th  day  since  the  RepuW- 
can  administration  to<A  ofBce. 

Twenty  jrears  ago — in  1933 — another 
new  administration  had  been  inau- 
gurated, a  Democratic  administration. 
America  was  vastly  different  in  that  de- 
pression year.  It  was  almost  like  an- 
other world. 

THX    OBXAT    DEFBZSStOH 

The  American  economy  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  collapse.  More  than  1.400 
banks  had  failed  in  1932  alone.  The  ag- 
ricultural Midwest  was  stunned  by  prices 
far  below  the  cost  of  production.  Hogs 
sold  for  3  cents  a  pound ;  com  was  burned 
as  fuel  because  it  was  cheaper  than  coal. 
The  great  cities  of  America  were  haunt- 
ed by  the  tragic  spectacle  of  soup  kitch- 
ens and  breadlines.  Sixteen  million 
people  were  out  of  work;  the  pathetic 
sight  of  able-bodied  men  selling  apples 
on  street  comers  was  all  too  familiar. 

Tbe  stock  market  crash  of  1929  had 
shocked  America.  A  frightened  and 
confused  Republican  administration 
could  answer  appeals  for  help  only  with 
halfhearted  assurances  that  "prosper- 
ity is  Just  around  the  comer."  As  the 
depression  grew  worse,  initial  shock  was 
succeeded  \jy  a  deep  sense  of  insecurity 
and  then  by  a  numbing  terror  that  par- 
alyzed tbe  country. 
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This  was  the  situation  on  March  4, 
1933,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
inaugurated.  More  than  anything  else 
the  country  needed  leadership.  The  stir- 
ring pattern  of  the  leadership  to  follow 
was  outlined  in  the  dramatic  phrases  of 
the  inaugural  address,  when  President 
Roosevelt  said: 

Flnt  of  all.  let  me  Msert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
Itaelf — nameleae.  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  con- 
vert retreat  into  advance. 

In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national  life  a 
leadership  of  frankness  and  vigor  has  met 
with  that  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  themselves  which  is  essential  to  vic- 
tory. I  am  convinced  that  you  will  again 
give  that  support  to  leadership  in  these  criti- 
cal days. 

no*  TOWASD  aaCOTBT 

Words  were  soon  followed  by  action. 
On  March  6,  2  days  after  inauguration. 
Boosevelt  declared  a  banking  morato- 
rium, to  save  the  Nation's  banking  sys- 
tem from  impending  disaster.  Congress 
convened  on  March  9.  A  draft  of  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act  was  presented 
and  passed  that  same  day.  A  few  days 
later,  strengthened  by  legislation  and  by 
the  retinming  confidence  of  the  people, 
banks  began  to  reopen.  Later,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  was 
established,  insuring  all  bank  deposits 
up  to  $5,000. 

A  great  many  Americans  were  actu- 
ally siiffering  from  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter;  relief  measxires  were  needed 
at  once.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Act  granted  $500  million  for  direct  relief. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  es- 
tablished. Thousands  of  unemployed 
young  men  went  to  work  on  reforesta- 
tion, flood  and  fire  control,  and  similar 
projects,  with  part  of  their  wages  going 
to  help  their  needy  familiet.  A  public- 
works  program  was  inaugurated,  putting 
idle  men  to  work  on  parks,  roads,  and 
public  buildings. 

Farm  prices,  sliding  downhill  for 
years,  had  reaohed  rockbottom.  Farm 
Inoome  in  1B32  was  Ims  than  a  third  of 
that  In  1919.  Dasperate  farmers  were 
beginning  to  threaten  mob  violence  in 
attempts  to  prevent  foreclosure  of  their 
homesteads.  Immediate  action  was  nec- 
essary. The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  enacted,  establishing  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  increase 
farm  income.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  fa- 
eUitated  loans  to  farmers. 

Watered  stock,  holding  eompanles, 
and  a  thousand  other  schemes  had  cost 
many  Americans  their  life's  savings,  and 
contributed  mightily  to  the  depression. 
The  Securities  Act  of  1933  esUblished 
regulations  to  protect  Investors,  thus 
preventing  a  reoiirrence  of  the  type  of 
speculation  which  led  to  the  boom  and 
bust  of  the  twenties. 

The  Home  Ovmers  Xx)an  Corporation 
was  set  up.  eventually  refinancing  more 
than  1  million  defaulted  home  loans. 

Legislation  was  passed  recognising  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  wniwifwnm  wage,  and  barring  child 
labor. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
established  as  a  pioneer  experiment  in 
planned  utillBatlon  of  natural  resources. 
It  not  only  provided  cheap  public  power, 


but  ultimately  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  entire  valley. 

All  these  farseeing  steps — and  many 
others — ^were  taken  within  a  little  more 
than   3   montlis   after   Roosevelt   took 
office— the  immortal  100  days  of  1933. 
aBPTJBLicAM  arruaif  to  powib 

In  1953.  on  this  hundredth  day  of 
Republican  control,  it  is  perhaps  appro- 
priate that  we  compare  the  results  of 
their  stewardship. 

The  Democratic  Party  came  to  power 
when  this  country  was  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb  of  the  worst  depression  in  its  his- 
tory. When  it  relinquished  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
1953.  prosperity  had  reached  new 
heights.  When  the  Republicans  took 
over  last  January,  millions  cf  people  had 
grciwn  to  maturity  under  Democratic 
Prei^dents.  with  no  memory  of  the  mass 
unemployment  and  human  suffering  of 
the  depression. 

The  new  administration  has  not  dis- 
tinguished itself  for  leadership.  There 
has  been  no  strong,  clear  voice  setting 
out  the  Republican  program.  Instead, 
many  voices  propose  to  si>eak  for  the 
Republican  Party.  Often  these  voices 
are  contradictory;  sometimes  they  seem 
to  be  in  different  languages.  The  result 
has  been  confusion  and  indecision. 

There  has  been  little  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  100  days  since  inaugura- 
tion. Democrats  in  Congress  have  been 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  on  constructive  measures.  His 
troubles  have  come  from  recalcitrant 
members  of  his  own  party,  unwilling 
to  change  the  pattern  of  conduct  they 
foUowed  during  20  years  of  opposition 
for  the  sake  of  opposition.  Legislation 
which  would  benefit  all  the  people  has 
been  sidetracked  by  the  Republican 
Party  leaders,  while  a  high  priority  has 
been  assigned  to  the  biU  giving  away 
$40  billion  in  offshore  oil  reserves. 

TH>  OXVtAWAT  ADmXmmATXOlf 

The  Udelands  bill  U  only  the  first  In 
a  planned  series  of  actions  that  may  earn 
the  Republican  regime  the  title  of  the 
'Giveaway  Administration."  The  vast 
network  of  synthetic-rubber  plants, 
built  by  the  Government  to  fill  our  de- 
fense needs  when  private  industry  failed 
to  do  the  Job.  now  will  be  sold  to  the 
rubber  interests  at  a  fraction  of  their 
value.  The  experimental  laboratories 
which  have  been  developing  processes  for 
extracting  oil  from  coal  are  being  aban- 
doned—another victory  for  the  oil  lobby. 
The  profiteers  who  plundered  our  na- 
tional resources  under  past  Republican 
administrations  are  again  casting  their 
greedy  eyes  toward  the  public  lands. 
The  Republicans  want  to  give  away,  in 
fact.  Just  about  everything  that  belongs 
to  the  people. 

The  guttering  promises  of  autumn 
have  shattered  like  glass  against  the 
realities  of  spring.  The  glibly  promised 
extension  of  social  security  now  needs  a 
year  of  study,  and  a  balanced  budget 
with  lower  taxes  seems  as  distant  as 
ever. 

MoiocaaTio  oaihs  m  SAiton 

While  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  new  administration  in  a  positive 
way.  there  are  ominous  signs  of  action 
in  a  negative  direction.    Many  of  the 


reforms  brought  by  20  years  of  Demo- 
cratic effort  are  endangered — not  by  a 
straightforward  frontal  attack,  but  by 
calculated  indifference  and  deliberate 
strangulation. 

The  history  of  our  country  shows  a 
basic  difference  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
two  major  political  parties.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  the  great  tradition  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  believes  that 
Government  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  strong  and  prosperous  unless  every 
segment  of  our  population  shares  in  the 
great  benefits  America  can  provide.  The 
Republican  Party,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieves that  a  comparatively  few  should  be 
encouraged  to  amass  great  wealth,  so 
that  a  part  of  it  may  eventually  seep 
down  to  those  on  the  lower  economic 
levels.  Through  the  years,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  supported  measures 
granting  special  privileges  to  the  vested 
Interests,  praising  them  as  sound  busi- 
ness legislation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  opposed  almost  every  progressive 
step  designed  to  benefit  the  people  as 
socialistic. 

Now  the  Republicans  are  busily  try- 
ing to  destroy  all  these  programs  that 
benefit  the  common  people.  The  new 
administrators  have  made  it  plain  that 
they  attach  more  importance  to  pleasing 
the  American  Medical  Association  than 
to  working  for  better  health  and  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  all.  They  cut  the 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Education  so 
deeply  that  its  head  resigned  rather  than 
betray  the  children  of  America  by  ask- 
ing for  such  a  pitifully  Inadequate  pro- 
gram. The  people  in  Government  who 
believed  that  all  Americans  should  have 
low-cost  power  are  being  replaced  by  men 
more  sympathetic  to  iHivate  utilities. 
BIO  sTTsutaH  nr  costacAjro 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  great  depres- 
sion was  the  Republican  policy  of  oper- 
ating the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
big  business,  while  ignoring  the  interests 
of  the  people.  The  failure  of  this  ap- 
proach in  the  twenties  apparently  taught 
the  Republicans  no  lasting  leason.  The 
appointments  of  the  new  admlniatratlon 
have  been  topheavy  with  representa- 
tives of  big  business  and  special  interests. 
Again  the  ordinary  people  of  America  are 
being  forgotten.  One  Cabinet  member 
ixprened  the  theme  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment when  he  said:  "What's  good  for 
General  Motors  is  good  for  the  country." 

An  outspoken  opponent  of  public  hous- 
ing has  been  chosen  to  administer  that 
program,  perhaps  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  surest  method  of  destruoUon  is 
by  boring  from  withia  Not  content  with 
delivering  the  housing  program  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies,  the  Republicans 
have  now  eliminated  all  funds  for  low- 
cost  public  housing,  thus  depriving  thou- 
sands of  Americans  In  the  lower-Income 
brackets  of  a  chance  for  adequate 
housing. 

Clvil-aervloe  morale  has  been  demoral- 
ised by  firing  of  career  employees  for 
political  reasons.  The  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  was  dismissed  for 
honestly  evaluating  a  battery  additive- 
blunt  warning  to  his  colleagues  that  un- 
der the  new  order  political  compliance 
may  be  more  desirable  than  sdenttflo 
competence.     ,   . 
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"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
notably  unenthuslastic  about  the  high 
price  supports  his  party  promised  diir- 
ing  the  election.  Now  officials  of  the 
Department  are  beginning  to  talk  of  the 
marginal  farmer  and  of  getting  the  in- 
efficient producer  off  the  farm. 

The  Republicans  have  coined  a  new 
slogan  for  foreign  trade.  "Trade,  not  aid." 
But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  to 
accept  the  low  bid  of  a  British  firm  on  a 
multl-miUion-dollar  project,  and  the 
President  appointed  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission a  man  who  had  voted  against 
reciprocal  trade. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  de- 
liberately increased  Inte^-est  rates  on 
long  term  Government  bonds  in  order 
to  force  up  private  interest  rates,  pro- 
viding a  bonansa  for  pilvate  lending 
agencies  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  private  citizen  who  must  borrow  to 
buy  a  home  or  operate  a  .'small  business 
Is  now  in  the  unhappy  position  of  having 
his  own  tax  money  used  to  force  up  the 
interest  rate  he  must  pay  to  the  bank. 

In  the  hundred  days  of  1933.  the  Demo- 
erats  wrote  a  glorious  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  In  a  hundred  days 
of  1953,  the  Republicans  seem  unable 
even  to  find  their  place  in  the  book. 

The  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
President  Eisenhower  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  They  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  first  and  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  second.  But  we  cannot  and 
will  not  allow  the  clock  to  be  turned  back 
on  the  hard  won  gains  of  the  past  20 
years.  We  must  continue  our  fight  in 
the  public  Interest. 


MacArAv*t  Latset  Modcef  Wrenck 

ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUifois 

Of  THE  BOUSE  OP  RIPRBSINTA'nVIS 

Monday.  Xprtt  17.  i$iJ 

Mr.  PRICB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoiu>,  I 
include  herewith  the  following  editorial 
enUUed  "MaeArthurt  Latest  Monkey 
Wreneh,**  which  appeared  In  the  St. 
Louis  Poat-Dlspatch  on  April  24. 1953: 

MacAsTirTa's  LATSn  Monkkt  Wbsncx 

Row  eould  Oentral  MaeArthur's  latast 
moBkay-wr«neh-throwlng  act  be  much  wona 
UaMdV 

With  the  prtooaer  saebaage  In  progrwi 
and  proapMts  for  a  general  true*  talk  torlgbt- 
•niag.  the  former  Far  Bast  oommander  is 
IdanUfltd  with  a  plan  to  threatan  tha  Oom- 
munUts  Into  submission  by  a  promlsa  of  the 
United  Stataa  to  strlkt  at  China  U  the  Rada 
do  noft  ylsld. 

In  an  «iohaag*  of  lattcn  with  Bapator 
Btib.  at  VtrgtnU.  high-ranking  Damoerat  oa 
the  Senate  Armed  aarvleaa  Oommitte*.  Oen- 
sral  liaoArthur  aaya  this  plan  of  his  eould 
tore*  Ruaala  to  aettla  all  Isauaa  on  a  fair 


Tha  MacArthur  latter,  dated  April  19.  sUtea 
tha  geaaral'a  ballaf  that  tha  threat  he  pro- 
poaaa  would  not  lead  to  world  war  III. 

If  thar*  Is  anything  on  which  Oanaral 
ItaoArthur  ahouM  spaak  wtth  eautlon  It  la 
what  tha  OommunlMa  wlU  or  wlU  not  do  in 
tha  Par  Baat   Ba  mad*  th*  decision  to  push 


the  XT.  K.  troops  to  the  Tahi  River  in  North 
Korea— aU  on  his  eonTlctlon  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  would  not  enter  the  war. 
He  so  advised  tils  Commander  In  Chief,  then 
President  Harry  S.  TTuman. 

What  happened  is  history— bitter,  sad. 
casualty-laden  history.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists came  in,  and  Oen.  Doxiglas  A.  Mac- 
Arthur  declared  that  a  new  condition  had 
arisen,  one  which  changed  the  entire  situa- 
tion. He  i4>pcaled  for  high-level  handling 
through  diplomacy  in  the  world  capitals. 

Tet  this  same  general,  so  wrong  before, 
now  proposes  that  we  threaten  Communist 
China.  Does  he  regard  it  as  necessary  that 
the  country  be  ready  to  carry  out  its  threat 
or  would  he  be  content  for  the  United  States 
to  threaten  and  then,  in  the  eyes  of  aU  the 
world,  not  carry  out  the  threat? 

It  Is  a  grave  misfortune  that  President 
Elsenhower's  splendid  eCTorts  toward  peace 
should  be  so  embarrassed  by  the  general,  who 
still  wiU  not  fade  away.  This  MacArthur 
boobytrap  should  be  detonated  with  as  little 
damage  as  possible. 


S«auuu7  of  Majer  Dedsieas  Takes  at 
the  Sevesth  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tiou  General  Assenblj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aTDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIVOBNU 

HI  TBK  ROUSX  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

WedncsiUiy.  AprQ  IS.  19Si 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  uiujiimous  consent  so  to  do  hav- 
ing been  granted  me,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
specific  attention  to  a  special  to  the  New 
York  Times  for  Monday,  April  27,  1953. 
This  special  appears  to  be  a  summary  of 
major  decisions  made  by  the  United  Na- 
U(»s  Gttieral  Assembly  during  the  usual 
■eesion  thereof,  which  session  concluded 
Its  oflk^ial  aoUon  listed  on  its  agenda  on 
Thursday.  April  23. 1953.  The  said  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  now  stands  in  recess,  but 
I  am  Informed  that  certain  sections  or 
eoBunlttaea  of  the  United  Nations  are 
still  meeting  in  ofRdal  work  on  offlcial 
matters  in  the  United  Nations  Building. 
For  instance,  the  Eoonomlc  and  Social 
Council  meets  daily  until  further  notice; 
also,  the  Fiscal  Commission  and  the 
Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organ- 
isations. 

This  newspaper  compilation  of  the 
major  decisions  no  doubt  will  prove  of 
value  and  great  information  In  substance 
as.  amongst  other  items  set  forth.  It  re- 
cites oflloial  action  in  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
makes  annual  contribution.  For  In- 
stance. In  the  paragraph  on  assessments 
and  children's  funds. 

The  article  follows: 

UM  QaMOUL  AaaiKaLT's  lUjca  Stsn  at 

SSVBHTll  BBIBXOtr 

xoasA 
On  D»o*mb*r  8  th*  0«n*ral  AM*mbly 
adopted.  S4  to  6.  with  Nationalist  China  ab- 
staining, an  Indian  oompromla*  reaolution 
reoogalaing  th*  right  of  Korean  prlaon*ra 
of  war  to  b*  r*patriat*d  but  r*)*ctlng  ua*  of 
foro*  to  oomp*l  r*tum  of  thoa*  unwilling  to 
go  baoK.  Til*  r*solutlon  also  provid*d  for 
creation  of  a  repatriation  eommiaalon.  oom- 
prMng  Oaaelkoelovakla.  Poland.  Bwedan.  and 
Swltaarland.  with  an  "umpir*"  to  b*  naia*d 
If  th*y  w«r*  deadlocked.    (Th*  plan  was  Ut«r 


rejected  by  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea.)  The  Assembly  improved  a  resolu- 
tion becking  the  United  Nations'  efforts  to 
rebuild  the  Republic  of  Korea's  shattered 
economy.  A  Soviet  proposal  to  kill  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Unification 
and  RehabiUtatton  <a  Korea  was  defeated. 
By  45  to  5.  with  10  abstentions,  the  Assem- 
bly rejected  a  Soviet  charge  that  United 
States  military  authorities  had  murdered 
Blorean  and  Chineae  prisoners  of  war  on 
Pongam  Island,  and  had  conunitted  other 
alleged  atrocities  in  campa  on  Koje  and 
Cheju.  In  Pusan  and  in  other  places.  AU 
60  member  countries  voted  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  Brasilian  resolution  expressing 
hope  for  an  early  aettlement  of  Korean  la- 
sues,  and  to  recess  the  present  siwslqn  pend- 
ing the  signing  of  an  armistice  agreement. 
The  Assemhly  appointed  a  eommlssion  to 
investigat*  Soviet  charge*  of  germ  warfare 
by  United  Matlons  f  oreea  in  Korea  and  China. 

srntMA 

By  59  to  a  with  NaUonalist  China  ab- 
staining, the  Assembly  condemned  the  pres- 
ence of  Nationalist  Chinese  troops  In  Burma 
and  called  for  their  immediate  withdrawal 
or  internment. 

By  60  to  5.  with  5  abatentkms.  the  Aa> 
•embly  voted  a  Western-backed  resolution 
calling  for  continuation  at  the  DiaarmamMit 
Commission  and  tying  its  future  work  to  the 
majority's  concept  of  stage-by-stage  dis- 
armament and  atomic  control.  One  Soviet 
s\iggeetion — striking  out  any  commendation 
for  the  past  work  of  the  oommlaalon — ^waa 
accepted  by  the  Assembly. 

COLLBCrXVS  SECUKITT 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee,  which 
for  a  years  has  been  studying  waya  at  pre- 
venting or  auppraaaing  aggression  by  such 
means  aa  imposition  of  ambargoes,  was  re- 
quested to  continue  *ta  work  until  1955.  The 
vote  waa  SO  to  6,  with  2  abatentlona.  A 
r**olution  upholding  the  oommltt**'*  past 
"constructive  work"  and  extending  its  actl^ 
ities  waa  also  approved. 

VDNisu  aaiB  Moaooco 
After  short  but  aharp  d*bat*.  th*  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  expreaaing  bop*  that 
Prane*  and  Tonlala  would  eonttau*  n«go- 
tlatlooa  on  an  urgent  baala  wtth  a  view  to 
bringing  about  ■•lf-gov*mm*nt  for  Tunl- 
alana  In  th*  light  of  r*l*vant  provlalona  at 
th*  Charter  or  th*  VBtt*d  NatloDs.  Th*vole 
waa  44  to  8,  with  8  abatentions.  Th*  Aa**m- 
bly  alao  adopted  a  oompromla*  r**olutlon 
*ipr**alng  hop*  that  Pranoe  and  Moroooo 
would  eontlau*  a  eonf*r*ne*  toward  d*v*l« 
oping  fr**  poUtloal  initltutloaa  In  th*  Pr*neh 
prot*otarat*.  lb*  Prvneh  d*l*gatloa  boy- 
cott*d  d*bate  oa  both  questions. 

Th*  Aaeambly  app*al*tf  to  th*  Sovl*t  Union, 
Brttaia,  th*  Dnlt*d  lUtes.  and  Pranoe  to 
mak*  a  r*n*w*d  urg*nt  *ffort  to  r*aoh  agree- 
ment on  terms  of  a  treaty  tor  Auatria  so  that 
th*  oeoupatlon  might  soon  b*  *nd*d.  Th* 
vote  was  4S  to  0.  with  S  ab*tentlona. 

AvaKa 

Assembly  nam*d  two  oommltt***  to  tak* 
up  r*lat*d  racial  probl*ins  In  th*  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  first  will  aaalst  in  n*so- 
tlatlons  on  th*  tr*atm*nt  of  p*r*ona  on  In- 
dian origin;  th*  oth*r  will  study  th*  racial 
altuatkm  growing  out  of  th*  Oov*rnm*Bt's 
policy  of  aparth*ld.  or  raolal  •*gr*gaUoa. 
Daaplt*  th*  Aa**mhlv's  deelalon  to  poatpone 
th*  qu**ttoD  of  Boutb-W**t  Afriea's  lnt*ra»> 
tlonal  statua  unUl  th*  MSt  B**Blon.  th*  Is- 
BO*  WlU  continue  to  b*  aubjaot  for  eonaul- 
UUons  b*tw**a  a  Bp*olal  oommltt**  and  th* 
Union  Oovernmant  in  an  aitort  to  r*aob 
agr**m*nt. 

anuuBJ  camnxan 

By  ST  to  0.  with  11  abatantlona,  tha  A*- 
s*mbly  took  not*  of  a  complaint  filed  by 
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iBnMll  charging  the  Arab  statas  with  vlolat- 
Ing  armUUow  agr«exnenU  and  requiring 
them  to  deelst  from  policies  and  practlcee  ot 
hostility,  and  to  seek  agreement  by  negotia- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  Israel. 

(MBX  EZTATaiATIOir 

With  only  the  Soviet  satellites  voting  In 
opposition,  the  Assembly  directed  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  bloc  to  allow  the  repa- 
triation of  3,000  Oreek  war  prisoners  who. 
according  to  the  Athens  Oovernment,  were 
eaptiired  during  the  Greek  civil  war  and  have 
been  held  against  their  will  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  Assembly  also  condemned  the 
Soviet  bloc  states  for  having  refused  to  re- 
patriate thousands  of  Oreek  children  re- 
moved diiring  the  same  period. 

VAI^XSTTN*  CONCnXATIOir 

Despite  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
jnittee's  recranmendatlon  that  the  Assembly 
urge  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  open  direct 
discussion  of  their  differences,  the  Assembly 
▼ote  was  34  to  21,  with  IS  abstentions.  The 
motion  therefore  failed  to  receive  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  on  "Important 
questions." 


The  Assembly  established  a  committee  to 
•tudy  the  admission  of  new  members  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  General  2  months 
bedCore  the  next  session. 

rsACB  oBsanrATxoN  oomfiasioir 

Under  the  "vmltlng  for  peace"  resolution 
of  1B50,  the  Assembly  had  established  a 
watchdog  conmilttee  to  observe  and  report 
on  potential  danger  spots  of  the  world.  The 
Assembly  reappointed  the  group  for  2  years 
more. 

■TATDS  or  WOMtXW 

The  Assembly  opened  for  signature,  be- 
ginning March  31.  the  Convention  of  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  which  provides  that 
women  should  be  entitled  to  hold  public 
office  and  to  exercise  public  functions  on 
equal  terms  with  men  without  dlscrimlna- 


The  Assembly  requested  governments  to 
•ign  a  pact  that  would  oblige  them  to  help 
correct  false  or  distorted  news  reports  for 
which  other  foreign  governments  demanded 
redress.  The  decision  to  open  the  6-year- 
old  pact  for  signature  was  voted,  26  to  22. 
over  the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  Britain, 
•ome  small  powers  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

TXCHiriCAL  ASSISTAKCS 

TTxe  Assembly  expressed  its  conviction  that 
the  extension  and  continued  progress  of  the 
expanded  technical  assistance  program — 
operated  jointly  by  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  since  July  1950 — could 
help  to  Improve  living  standards  in  back- 
ward countries.  A  target  of  $25,000,000  was 
■et  for  the  financing  program  this  year, 
out  of  volimtary  contributions  by  goveru- 
znents. 

Cmi.MEW'S  lUlfO 

The  AssemUy  appealed  to  governments 
and  individuals  to  contribute  generously  to 
the  1953  program  of  $20  million  and  also 
asked  information  agencies  to  help  in  pub- 
licizing the  fund's  long-range  child-care 
programs  In  49  countries  and  aid  to  children 
in  72  coimtrles  and  territories. 

PAX.X8TIKX    KEITTOEXS 

Recognizing  that  reintegration  of  Palestine 
refugees,  by  repatriation  to  Palestine  or  re- 
settlement in  countries  of  refuge,  had  not 
been  realized,  the  Assembly  made  readjust- 
ments in  financial  allocations  of  its  3-year 
•250  million  program.  It  auth<»-ized  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  to 
raise  its  current  relief  budg^et  (for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30)  to  $23  million  and  to 
maintain  adequate  standards.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1953-64  the  Assembly  authorised  a  relief 


bxidget  of  $18  million,  subject  to  review  •$ 
the  next  Aseembly  session. 

SLscnoifs 

Three  new  countries,  Colombia.  Denmark, 
and  Lebanon,  became  2-year  members  of  the 
Security  Council  as  of  January  1,  1953.  The 
Assembly  elected  them  in  place  at  3  retiring 
members — Brazil,  Netherlands,  and  Turkey. 
Elected  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
were  Australia,  India.  Turkey,  Venezuela, 
and  Yugoslavia,  as  a  result  of  vacancies  left 
by  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Iran,  Mexico,  and 
Pakistan.  The  United  States  continued  as  a 
member. 

SACXAI.  DtSCBUmf  ATIOir 

By  SI  to  0,  with  one  abstention,  the  Assem- 
bly voted  for  the  abolition  of  all  laws  and 
practices  of  racial  discrimination  In  non- 
self-governing  territories.  Administering 
authorities  were  asked  to  examine  all  such 
laws,  with  the  aim  of  abolishing  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

■acmiTAST  ontsBAX. 
Following  the  Security  Council's  n«nlna- 
tion  of  Dag  Hammerskjold,  of  Sweden,  as 
Secretary  General  to  replace  Trygve  Lie,  the 
Assembly  elected  Mr.  Hammerskjold  on  April 
7  and  Installed  him  on  April  10  for  a  6-year 
term. 

SSCUTABUT 

A  proposal  by  the  Secretary  Ocneral  en- 
visaged United  Nations  staff  workers  under 
3  Deputy  Secretaries  General  instead  of 
the  present  7  Assistant  Secretaries  General, 
and  general  streamlining  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Assembly  iinanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  General 
to  prepare  a  full-length  report  on  the  prob- 
lem and  to  circulate  it  before  the  opening 
of  the  next  session.  By  41  to  13.  with  fovir 
abstentions,  the  Assembly  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  Secretary  General  would 
abide  by  provisions  of  the  Charter,  emphasiz- 
ing the  integrity  and  international  character 
of  the  Secretariat. 

RTDOCT 

Appropriations  totaling  $48,327,700  for  the 
United  Nations'  1953  budget  were  approved 
by  the  Assembly;  this  sum  slightly  exceeds 
last  year'f*  appropriations  of  $48,096,780. 
With  miscellaneous  income  at  $6,238,200,  ths 
estimated  net  expenditure  foi  1953  U  $42,- 
089,500. 


A  further  step  was  taken  toward  Imple- 
mentation of  the  principle  that  no  one 
member  state  should  contribute  more  than 
one-third  of  United  Nations  expenses  in  any 
one  year.  The  Assembly  approved  an  assess- 
ment for  1953  of  35.12  percent  for  the  United 
States — the  largest  contributor.  This  was  a 
reduction  from  the  United  States  1952  as- 
sessment of  36.90  percent,  and  1951  assess- 
ment of  38.92  percent.  The  Soviet  Union's 
assessment  was  Increased  from  9.85  percent 
to  12.28  percent.    Other  changes  were  minor. 


Fiisoncr-of-War  Exdiaafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUtSIAKA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14,  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  offer  the  following  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Shreveport  Times,  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  Issue  of  April  21,  1953: 

PHOirr   EZCHAMOS 

As  a  step  with  any  real  mesmlng  toward 
worthwhile    truce    in    Korea,    ths    current 


saehange  of  prisoners  Is  not  only  meaning- 
less, but  carries  with  it  a  clear  warning  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Reds  are  Jtist 
as  rotten  and  dishonest  and  crooked  in  this 
matter  as  they  have  been  in  so  many  mat- 
ters in  the  past. 

The  Reds  claim  they  have  only  some  eOO 
U.  N.  disabled  prisoners,  including  only  120 
Americans.  There  are  some  13,000  Ameri- 
cans alone  listed  by  the  Pentagon  as  miss- 
ing in  action  and  nearly  3,000  officially  listed 
by  the  Reds  as  prisoners. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  there  are  only  120 
Americans  now  prisoner  and  disabled  unless 
the  Reds  have  conducted  almost  endless 
wholesale  murder  of  prisoners.  Ths  Penta- 
gon implies  that  some  8.0OO  prisoners  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Reds,  but  that  Is  only 
an  estimate.  There  is  no  positive  proof. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Reds  are 
the  tjrpe  to  murder  prisoners  rather  than 
to  bother  with  keeping  them.  The  Rxisslaa 
Beds  proved  that  In  and  after  World  War  n. 

Naturally,  the  United  SUtes  must  take 
what  it  can  get  in  returned  disabled  Ameri- 
can prisoners  and  it  is  not  important  what 
we  give  In  the  way  of  disabled  Chinese  Reds. 
But,  there  Is  no  way  to  check  the  Red  fig- 
ures. No  neutral  nation  is  permitted  by 
the  Reds  to  supervise  the  exchange  or  to 
check  prisoner  camps.  And,  one  can  be 
quite  certain  that  the  prisoners  sent  back 
to  us  are  only  from  the  beet  run  of  the 
prison  camps;  the  prisoners  with  the  least 
to  tell  about  needless  hardships,  atrocities, 
and  lack  of  care. 

Every  disabled  American  exchanged  Is  a 
Godsend,  a  blessing,  a  virtual  miracle  to  at 
least  one  American  home.  But,  let  no  on* 
forget  that  while  these  Godsends  come  to 
about  120  American  homes,  there  are  13,000 
homes  which  have  no  word  of  their  mt»»ing 
sons,  nearly  3,000  homes  with  sons  known 
to  be  prisoners  and  not  to  be  exchanged. 
23.000  homes  where  a  Gold  Star  is  the  only 
symbol  of  the  son  who  will  never  return, 
who  can  never  be  exchanged. 

Let  no  one  forget  that  this  whole  exchange 
of  prisoners  is  phony— as  phony  as  Red  peace 
talk  unaccompanied  by  anything  solid  in  ths 
way  of  action  toward  peace. 


-XT? 


GoTcnment  Prktiiif  Ofic«  1$  a  Federal 
Afency  UmI  ?»j9  Its  Way  aid  Shaws 
aProit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MiKinBBOTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTAllVES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1953 

Ifr.  HAGEN  of  MlnnesoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  businesslike  operation  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  Members  of  Congress  as 
this  Is  one  agency  of  Government  that 
operates  directly  under  the  Congress  It- 
self. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Standard,  national  Federal  em- 
ployee weekly  newspaper,  has  done  a  fac- 
tual, definitive  appraisal  of  the  work  of 
the  GPO,  under  the  pen  of  Hal  Billler, 
its  editor. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  new  people  In 
government  to  know  more  about  this 
vital  function  of  government  and,  \m- 
der  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  It  in 
the  RicoBo. 

The  article  In  the  Government  Stand- 
ard of  March  27,  1953,  app^jred  under 
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this  banner  headline  "GPO,  a  Business. 
Earns  Cash  for  Uncle." 
The  article  and  the  subheading  follow: 

GovixNifKMT  Pinrrufo  OmcB 
(By  Hal  ICmer) 

These  Industrial  and  business  leaders  that 
the  President  is  bringing  to  Washington  to 
give  practical  business  leadership  to  gov- 
ernment are  learning  a  thing  or  two  from 
government. 

It  was  encouraging  to  hear  Charles  R. 
Hook.  Jr.,  38-year  old  executive  to  whom 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  Stmmierfleld  is 
entrusting  top  administrative  chores  as 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  say  he  has  a 
healthy  respect  for  government  accom- 
plishments. 

Similar  sentiments  voiced  by  the  new  Civil 
Service  Commission  Chairman,  Philip  Toung, 
a  business  authority  who  was  dean  of  the 
Graduate  Bxisiness  School  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, offer  assurance  of  fair  administra- 
tive treatment. 

Bcuuiaxo  siuuf 

It  should  be  reqtiired  for  business  new- 
comers to  Washington  to  learn  how  one 
agency,  the  Government  Printing  Office — 
/  GPO — repays  every  cent  of  the  working- 
capital  loan  advanced  by  Congress  each  year, 
and  also  turns  a  profit  surplus  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Incidentally.  GPO  Is  manned  by  Federal 
employees  and  directed — at  least  until  a 
Public  Printer  takes  office — by  a  career  em- 
ployee, PhUlp  L.  Cole.  Acting  PubUc  Printer. 

For  l>ackground  data,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Cole,  to  Nadine  Oolladay,  of  the  Trans- 
mitter stah,  to  J.  Lacy  Reynolds,  our  court- 
ly yet  hard-hitting  newspaper  colleague  in 
his  Collier's  magazine  piece  of  January  6, 
1951,  and  to  Henry  F.  and  Katharine  Pringle 
in  their  June  23,  1952.  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

They  have  done  fine  human  interest 
pieces  on  GPO,  but  we're  concerned  here 
with  "dollars  and  sense"  facta. 

KO    SIIWI WB 

Before  World  War  n  GPO  did  about  $14 
million  to  $16  million  bxisiness  a  year.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  the  mass  of  material  needed, 
technical  publications,  training  manuals, 
other  printing  required  in  the  war  effort 
swelled  the  total  until  a  peak  was  reached 
in  1944  with  $78  mUlion.  After  the  war  it 
dropped  to  $54  mlUion.  but  the  Korean  war 
carried  the  gross  to  an  all-time  high  of  $98 
million  of  business.  It  has  leveled  off  to  an 
average  groes  of  $80  million  annually. 

Those  are  figures  any  big-business  man  can 
enjoy. 

About  $00  million  of  the  total  Is  done  in 
Its  own  plants  and  the  remainder  Is  farmed 
out  commercially. 

HOW  IT  oPBuns 

OPO  ends  a  complete  "life"  cycle  every 
year.  Beginning  July  1.  it  returns  any  cash 
stirplus  to  the  Treasury  and  starts  again 
from  scratch. 

Congress  appropriates  money  to  print  the 
CoNcacssioNAL  RccoKo  and  do  Ita  work,  the 
publication  of  reports,  bUls,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion Congress  votes  an  average  $10  million 
loan  for  working  capital.  It  has  advanced  as 
high  as  $20  million  and  as  low  as  $7V^ 
million. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Public  Printer 
do  the  work  at  cost.  Wisely,  sufficient  is 
Included  in  cost  to  meet  the  working  cap- 
ital repayments. 

"We  have  to  be  sure  to  end  up  the  year 
with  money  in  the  tUl."  Mr.  Cole  explained. 

LIKX   PaiVATK   CONCXXN 

"Actually  all  of  the  money  required  In  the 
operation  of  GPO  is  earned,  the  same  as  it 
would  be  In  a  successful  private  concern," 
the  AcUng  Public  Printer  explained.  Thus 
OPO,  the  only  agency  that  gets  no  appro- 


priation to  maintain  ita  establishment,  has 
to  operate  In  the  black. 

AU  payroll  and  operating  ooeto  are  met  out 
of  money  charged  the  departmento  for  wcvk 
done.  Congress,  of  course,  appropriates' 
money  for  ita  work,  and  loans  GPO  $10  mil- 
lion on  an  18-month  note. 

ABBVWKD  MAXKST 

Fortunately  It  has  an  assiued  market  for 
Its  product.  But  the  record  shows  that  GPO 
does  Its  work  on  as  economical  a  basis  as 
private  industry. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is  the 
world's  largest  printshop.  Everything  from 
Government  forms,  money  orders,  postal 
cards.  Income-tax  blanks,  to  books,  library 
catalog  cards,  magazines,  blank  ledgers, 
treaties,  citations,  verbatim  reports  of  each 
day's  proceedings  in  Congress,  come  from  Ita 
presses. 

STUPXNDOUS   OFEEATION 

The  stupendous  Job  of  OPO  amounted  to 
$98  miUion  worth  of  printing — for  100,000 
different  Jobs — during  1951.  PubUc  docu- 
menta  alone  (congressional  bills,  resolutions, 
hearings,  public  laws,  and  the  CoNcaEssioNAi. 
Raooxo)  cost  the  Government  $9,200,000, 
The  43,000  copies  of  the  Conckessiomal  Rxc- 
OBO,  printed  each  night  the  Congress  is  in 
session,  plus  the  Index  and  permanent  bound 
Rxooaos,  cost  $2,200,000  during  the  second 
session  of  the  81st  Congress. 

OPO  is  the  tiest  equipped  printing  plant 
in  the  world.  It  has  more  than  625  special- 
ised machines,  almost  7.000  employees. 
About  half  are  skUled  craftsmen  and  tech- 
nical experto.  They  work  around  the  clock 
to  put  the  Government  on  rec<H-d — at  basic 
cost. 

Government  printing  was  not  always  han- 
dled so  efficiently.  During  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  there  was  competition  as 
to  who  would  do  the  official  printing.  As  the 
Nation  gfrew,  the  Government  grew.  New 
services  were  added,  and  official  printing  or- 
ders mounted.  And  so  also  Increased  the 
rows  over  i»inting  contracta.  In  early  days 
each  Hovise  of  Congress,  each  session,  ap- 
pointed ita  own  printer. 

CHAUXMCBD  TO  DTnO, 

Henry  Clay  once  was  challenged  to  a  duel 
by  another  Senator,  over  the  Government 
printing  contract. 

This  was  changed  in  1881.  The  Govern- 
ment bought  a  small  printing  plant  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Capitol  to  do  all  printing, 
binding,  and  blankbook  work  for  the  Con- 
gress. Later  the  printing  law  was  changed 
to  require  the  Executive  Office,  the  Judiciary, 
and  every  executive  department.  Independ- 
ent office,  and  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  order  Ito  printing  from  the  GPO. 

The  work  has  grown.  Today  125  major 
agencies  of  Government  order  work.  Each 
day  there  are  approximately  350  new  orders 
or  requisitions  for  printing.  These  may  be 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook, 
postal  cards,  which  the  GPO  printa  by  the 
billions  each  year,  or  a  few  photostata  of  a 
letter  for  a  congressional  conunittee. 

IN  AKT   LANOUAQK 

The  printing  may  be  done  in  almost  any 
language.     Most  is  In  English,  fortunately. 

There  are  about  600  different  papers  In 
stock — every  weight,  size,  and  color,  from 
newsprint  to  fine  parchment.  GPO  uses 
180  million  pounds  of  paper  a  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  used  in  printing,  the  GPO,  by 
law,  supplies  all  Government  agencies  with 
blank  paper. 

The  fovir  GPO  buildings,  containing  83 
acres  of  fioor  s]>ace,  are  stlU  on  the  site  of 
that  first  plant — a  few  blocks  from  the  Capi- 
tol. GPO  has  field  offices  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. Denver,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco  for 
the  production  of  small  printing  and  dupli- 
cating Jobs  required  by  bureaus  around  the 
country. 


■BOP  WITHIM  SHOP 

There  are  also  printshops  within  the  big 
plant.  Pbtenta  are  printed,  but  usually  only 
100  copies.  So  in  a  comer  is  a  complete 
shop;  nothing  but  patents  are  turned  out. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  OPO  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  where  catalog  cards  are  printed, 
and  binding  and  repairing  is  done. 

GPO  does  hush-hush  security  work,  lliere 
has  never  been  a  leak  from  the  GPO.  Secret 
work  is  done  on  equipment  enclosed  in  heavy 
metal  cages  scattered  throughout  the  plant. 
These  cages  are  locked  when  there's  work 
going  on  mslde.  At  night  the  Job  Is  taken 
to  a  vault  for  safekeeping. 

rZNXST  XQX7IPMKMT 

The  latest  in  printing  eqiiiiMnent  Is  \ised, 
as  well  as  rare  skills  of  craftsmen. 

In  the  bindery,  new  boolcs  are  bound  with 
machine  precision.  In  another  section  cus- 
tom Jobs  are  done  by  individual  craftsmen. 

When  printing  and  binding  are  done,  an 
other  person  takes  over  the  distribution  pic- 
t\ire.  the  Superintendent  of  Documento. 
"Supe  Docs,"  as  he's  luiown.  Is  the  biggest  of 
all  booksellers.  In  his  store,  the  GPO  BuUd- 
Ing  on  North  Capitol  Street,  he  stocks  70,000 
titles  and  has  about  30  million  publications. 
What  he  doesn't  have  he'U  get  in  15  minutes. 
The  700,000  mail  orders  are  fiUed  within  48 
hours  by  the  500  employees. 

He  knows  what  the  American  public  reads. 
For  years,  it's  been  Infant  Care  (15  centa) 
by  the  Children's  Bureau.  Some  25  million 
copies  have  been  printed  In  8  languages. 
Another  popular  publication  is  Care  and  Re- 
pair of  the  House,  at  60  oenta,  and  Prospect- 
ing for  Uranium,  at  SO  cents.  Catalogs,  by 
subjecta,  are  available. 

The  Superintendent  of  Dociunenta  oper- 
ates a  profitable  enterprise  and  retiirns  to 
the  Treasury  more  than  $1,700,000  annually. 
"Supe  Docs"  buys  docimienta  from  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  at  cost  and  sells  them  at  a  50- 
percent  markup. 

As  Miss  GoUaday  relates  "much  of  the 
progress  of  our  Nation  can  be  traced  to  ths 
knowledge  acquired  from  these  documents— 
written  and  compiled  by  experta  (aided  by 
extensive  research  and  experimentation) 
and  made  available  to  the  pubUc  at  low 
cost." 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  dis- 
tributed 40,360,000  publications  in  1  year. 
Besides  sales  there  was  distributicm  of  docu- 
menta  to  libraries,  another  of  his  Jobs. 


IVX,  TOO 

There  are  others  at  GPO  who  have  done 
great  public  service. 

The  Division  of  Typography  and  Design 
was  responsible  for  such  proposals  as  print- 
ing the  CoNGRSssioNAL  Rbcokd  in  3  columns 
Instead  of  2.     This  saves  $150,000  a  year. 

In  the  Division  of  Plant  Planning  the  in- 
come tax  forms  were  cut  down  one-eighth 
of  an  Inch  and  the  price  of  125  million 
blanks  was  thereby  reduced  by  $100,000. 
Last  year  the  GPO  turned  out  a  package  deal 
for  instruction  forms  and  tax  blanks  which 
saved  $275,000  in  printing  costa  and  another 
$300,0(X)  in  cost  of  envelopes,  assembling, 
stuffing,  and  mailing.  They  altered  the  size 
of  the  portfolios  which  census  enumerators 
carried,  and  cut  costa  by  $200,0(X). 

GPO's  Typography  and  Design  Division, 
through  which  most  Jobs  pass,  also  effecta 
economies.  The  Division  has  brightened  up 
the  Agriculture  Yearbook,  redesigned  it,  and 
reduced  ita  cost.  The  yearbook  has  Just 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  50  books  of  the 
year. 

The  faithful  and  competent  crew  of  GPO 
employees,  some  of  whom  are  AFGB  mem- 
bers, have  all  contributed  to  ita  success. 

The  GPO,  a  defender  of  democracy,  is  a 
sound  example  of  successful  operation  of  a 
business  by  Government  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. 


A22eo 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  jcxmrKSOTA 

IN  TBS  SBNATB  07  THE  UmTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  articie 
by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "The  Pili- 
buster  on  Another  Foot."  It  Is  a  very 
timely  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  nuBunot  OK  AiroTBXR  Foot — ^Talka- 
thon ON  SUBUXBGBD  LANDS  BUX  WlU.  COST 

TiTBCTATJi  Mous  Than  Thkt  Can  Gain  bt 

TtaBB  EZHOXnONISM 

(By  DaTld  Lawrence) 
The  fllibiister  has  come  into  Its  own.  ThU 
method  of  talking  a  bill  to  death  has  been 
condemned  as  obstructive  and  as  reactionary 
and  as  undemocratic,  but  today  it  has  been 
given  prestige  and  respectability  by  the  lib- 
erals and  superllberals  themselves. 

Civil  rights  tor  minorities  Is  one  of  the 
casualties  of  the  misguided  strategy  of  these 
liberals.  For  now  the  latter  cannot  per- 
suasively raise  their  voices  in  protest  when 
legislation  to  Insure  civil  rights  may  be  pro- 
posed for  a  vote  In  the  Senate  and  a  fili- 
buster results. 

The  argximent  on  the  tldelands  oil  bill  has 
been  going  on  during  a  19-day  nilbuster  in 
which  opponents  of  the  measure — many  of 
them  hitherto  the  champions  of  civil-rights 
legislation  as  well  as  of  proposed  changes  in 
Senate  rules  to  limit  debate — have  made  use 
of  the  flllbxister  as  a  device  to  delay.  If  not 
prevent,  a  vote  on  th«  pending  tldelands 
blU. 

Many  a  campaign  speech  last  year  and 
many  a  protest  during  the  1962  Democratic 
National  Convention  advocated  changes  In 
the  Senate  rules  so  as  to  limit  debate.  De- 
nunciation of  flllbtisters  was  put  into  the 
Democratic  platform.  One  would  have 
thought  that  these  protests  were  raised  ob- 
jectively and  without  thought  that  the 
events  of  these  last  days  would  confirm  the 
cry  that  a  filibuster  is  wrong  only  when  It  is 
made  against  a  bill  being  sponsored  by  your 
own  side  and  that  it  Is  right  when  it  is  made 
to  help  defeat  what  your  own  party  Is  fight- 
ing. 

What  is  particularly  surprising  Is  that  the 
northern  Democrats  would  so  conspicuously 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  their  southern 
brethren    in    hitherto    vising   the    filibuster. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  substantial  major- 
ity In  the  last  Congress  voted  for  the  tide- 
lands  oil  bill,  and  hence  it  is  not  a  new  Issue 
or  one  which  can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep 
of  President  Elsenhower.     Certainly  he  came 
out  for  the  bill  before  being  nominated  last 
year,  but  he  did  so  in  recognition  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  majority  of  his  own  party. 
Even  so,  the  vote  cast  by  Democrats  for 
the  tldelands  legislation  does  not  Justify  the 
charge   that   the  Republicans   are   guilty  of 
giving  away  Federal  lands  that  belong  to  the 
people.     For  then  the  Democrats  are  equally 
guilty   according   to  the   tally  In   tbe  last 
Congress. 

Thus.  109  Democrats  In  the  House  voted 
on  July  80.  1951,  tor  the  tldelands  bill  and 
91  against  it,  when  It  passed  by  a  total  of 
265  to  109. 

Also,  In  the  Senate  on  AprU  a.  1952.  there 
were  24  Democrats  for  the  bill  and  24  Demo- 
crats against  It,  so  It  can  be  »een  that  s 


majority  of  the  total  number  of  Democrat* 
in  both  Hovises  favored  the  tldelands  legl»» 
iatlon. 

When  the  final  conference  report  was  voted 
on  In  the  House.  94  Democrats  voted  for  the 
blU  and  70  against  it.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  It  by  a  voice  vote,  which  indicated  that 
the  Democrats  had  no  particular  reason  to 
make  a  record  vote  on  the  measure  and  didn't 
seriously  object  to  its  passage. 

Congress  has  been  delayed  in  getting 
started  on  Important  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion because  a  minority  in  the  Senate  have 
carried  on  a  filibuster  on  this  bill.  The 
participants  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  bill 
disclaim,  of  course,  any  intentions  to  fili- 
buster, and  one  of  them  says  that  the  purpose 
of  the  prolonged  debate  is  only  to  educate 
the  people  on  the  Issues.  It  certainly  doesn't 
take  19  days  to  do  anything  of  that  kind, 
especially  on  an  issue  as  well  known  ••  the 
tldelands  blU. 

About  the  only  point  germane  to  the  Issue 
being  made  is  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  take  away  from  all  the  people  the  c^ 
that  belongs  to  them  and  give  it  to  a  few 
States.  But  in  those  few  States  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Americans — not  foreign- 
ers. Hence,  if  the  legislation  does  give  to 
the  State  governments  the  right  to  lease  the 
oil  lands  to  their  people.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
vince any  falrmlnded  person  that  it  is  aU 
right  for  the  State  governments  of  Texas  or 
Louisiana  or  Florida  to  lease  mineral  re- 
sources for  development  by  its  citizens  within 
the  land  boundaries  of  the  State,  as  they 
do  now,  but  not  In  the  submerged  areas 
lying,  for  example,  along  the  cocut  of  Texas. 

The  whole  filibuster  is  an  Ill-advised  step 
that  will  cost  the  liberals  far  more  than 
they  can  possibly  gain  by  their  exhibitionism. 
For,  In  the  long  run.  the  public  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  liberals  who  conducted 
this. filibuster  and  consequently  there  can- 
not be  much  censure  visited  upon  the  wicked 
reactionaries  when  they  make  use  of  the 
same  device  to  delay,  or  defeat  legislation 
obviously  desired  by  a  majority  if  a  vote 
were  permitted  to  be  taken. 


poUcles  have  overwhelming  support  #i«o"f 
the  people  that  I  know,  and  I.  for  one,  am 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ann.  10,  1053. 
Hon.  &au  T.  Bknson. 

Secretary,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAK  Ma.  Bxnson:  The  economic  philoso- 
phy that  you  are  expressing  In  yoxu*  addresses 
over  the  country  Is  so  new,  after  20  years  of 
Socialistic  teaching  by  the  Department,  and 
yet  so  eternally  right  that  I  am  compelled  to 
write  you  voicing  my  approval  and  wishing 
you  every  success  In  your  effort  to  lead  the 
American  farmer  and  rancher  back  to  the 
condition  of  Independence  and  self-reliance 
that  he  formerly  enjoyed.  It  is  a  most  urgent 
and  difficult  task  that  you  have  taken  up.  I 
expect  that  you  will  encounter  more  diffi- 
culty within  your  own  Department  and  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  than  with  agricul- 
tural people  throughout  the  Nation.  Your 
policies  have  overwhelming  support  among 
the  people  that  I  know,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  rememrt>er  that  In  the 
early  1940's  when  you  were  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  and  I  was  president  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association  we 
worked  together  on  (arm-credit  legislation 
to  defeat  the  political  schemes  of  Henry 
Wallace  and  his  henchman,  Al  Black. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wlabeib 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

nuNK8.Boicm 


Endorsement  of  Ac  Poficiet  of  the 
Secretary  of  Africnltnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  AStZONA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 
Thursday,  AprU  30.  1953 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  I 

^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed    wa^'ortei^^d  to  be^priSted' ta'the  Rkord'; 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter    as  follows-  »v,wnu, 

addressed  by  Prank  S.  Boice,  one  of  the 


The  Liberty  of  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL^ 

or  GZoaoiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
with  reference  to  civil  liberties  entitled 
"Problem:  The  Liberty  of  Man."  Miss 
Thompson  deplores,  as  I  do,  some  of  the 
views  now  held  by  many  persons  in  re- 
gard to  that  matter.  In  my  judgment. 
Miss  Thompson's  article  points  the  way 
to  true  liberty  in  this  land  of  ours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


leading  cattlemen  of  Arizona,  to  Hon. 
Ezra  T.  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  read  one  paragraph  of  the  letter,  as 
follows: 

The  economic  philosophy  that  you  are 
expressing  in  your  addresses  over  the  coun- 
try is  so  new,  after  20  years  of  socialistic 
teaching  by  the  Department,  and  yet  so 
eternally  right  that  I  am  compelled  to  write 
you  voicing  my  approval  and  wishing  you 
every  success  in  your  effort  to  lead  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  rancher  back  to  the  condi- 
tion of  independence  and  self-reliance  that 
he  formerly  enjoyed.  It  Is  a  most  \irgent 
and  difficult  task  that  you  have  taken  up. 
I  expect  that  you  will  encounter  more  diffi- 
culty within  your  own  Department  and  with 
the  Members  of  Congress  than  with  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  people  throughout  the  Nation.    Your 


as  follows: 

Phoblzm:  Thx  Libzhtt  or  Man — Foho  Foun- 
dation Puts  Up  (13  Million  to  iNVEiTi- 
OATB  Civn.  LiBiaTizs:  Wnj,  Ii  Get  to  Root 
or  THE  MATnca? 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
The  Ford  Foundation  has  earmarked  $15 
million  to  establish  "the  fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic," designed  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  American  clvU  liberties. 

We  wonoer  if  it  will  get  to  the  root  o* 
the  matter.  We  think  that  what  is  at  stake 
la  not  "clvU"  liberty,  but  the  freedom  of 
man  as  man. 

As  technological  civilization  advancee. 
man  Increasingly  becomes  an  object,  a  "so- 
cial unit."  The  individual  Is  a  "part,"  to 
be  socially  assembled  and  "Integrated."  The 
concept  is  entirely  mechanical.  Even  the 
phraseology  of  modem  sociopolitical  science 
Is  derived  from  the  -nachine:  "Social  engl- 
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neerlng."  "tension."  "norm,"  "gear."  "pat- 
tern," "streamline,"  "conditioning,"  etc. 

In  childhood  the  individual  is  cataloged. 
An  early  I.  Q.  determines  his  future  utUity. 
His  primary  education  stresses  his  social 
role.  Even  his  conscience  is  directed  from 
tbe  private  to  the  social.  He  is  not  en- 
couraged to  make  his  own  accounting  to 
God  and  man,  but  to  be  socially  conscious — 
to  prepare  himself  to  be  an  efficient  part 
of  social  mechanics. 

He  Is  not  encouraged  to  provide  for  his  own 
security  but  to  rely  on  social  security.  And 
the  worst  of  all  vices  is  to  be  antisocial. 

Antisocial  once  meant  ruthless  treading 
on  the  feet  of  others.  Now  it  is  antisocial  to 
insist  on  standing  on  one's  own  feet. 

It  la  antisocial  to  deviate  from  the  estab- 
lished behavior  pattern,  the  norm,  which 
embraces  the  way  of  life.  We  have  been 
told  for  instance,  that  children  In  homes 
without  television  sets  will  not  be  normal. 
This  does  not  mean  they  wUl  lack  health  or 
Intelligence.  It  means  they  will  not  be 
adjusted  to  the  social  pattern  and  thus  be- 
come antisocial,  1.  e.,  different. 

The  mechanical  functlonalUm  demanded 
of  modem  man  requires  that  he  become  a 
hand,  a  Umb.  a  brain,  socially  significant 
only  as  such.  He  is  not  a  man  working,  a 
man  thinking,  a  man  directing.  He  is  a 
worker,  intellectual  or  manager,  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  category — the  intellectual  becom- 
ing an  expert.  Beyond  that  man  must  be 
an  adjusted  unit  in  social  pattern. 

But  man  is  a  part  only  of  nature,  and  In 
nature  Is  whole  in  himself,  hands,  limbs, 
brain,  heart,  spirits.  Disassembled,  reas- 
sembled, and  integrated,  he  ceases  to  be  man. 

He  ceases  to  be  a  lover  because  a  lover  is  a 
whole  man.  So  in  place  of  love,  we  have 
sex — the  functioning  of  a  part  only.  Man 
then  becomes  perverted,  or  emotionally,  and 
often  physically  Impotent. 

He  ceases  to  be  a  patriot  because  a  patriot 
is  a  lover.  The  social  pattern,  forbids  dis- 
crimination. He  is  commanded  to  love  aU 
children,  all  countries,  as  much  as  his  own. 
But  the  essence  of  love  Is  discrimination. 
Commanded  to  love  everything  equally,  he 
loves  nothing. 

Frustrated  as  whole  man  and  lover,  he  goes 
crazy.  Nobody  recognizes  the  symptoms  be- 
cause he  is  functioning  efficiently  as  a  part. 
Everyone  Is  amazed  when  he  kills  his  chil- 
dren, rapes  a  stranger,  burns  his  home,  Jumps 
from  a  roof — read  the  newspaf>ers.  He  can- 
not explain  himself.  Witnesses  testified.  "We 
never  dreamed.  •  •  •  He  was  a  good  worker, 
brilliant  mind." 

Precisely — and  nothing  else — ^untll  the 
primordial  beast,  unsuppressed  by  social  con- 
sciousness, erupts  in  private  violence. 

This  last  stand  lunacy  then  demands  his 
removal  as  a  measure  of  social  sanitation  or 
his  psychological  reconditioning,  which  the 
Russians  have  already  developed  into  a  sci- 
ence in  their  program  for  creating  the  So- 
viet man — the  nonnan. 

All  this  conce(..<s  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  imd  inquiry.  Only  a  man  can  speak, 
think,  Inquire,  out  of  all  his  faculties  and 
experience.  One  whole  man  alone,  if  he  be 
great  enough,  may  be  representative  of  all 
men.  But  groups  do  not  think.  They  react, 
recording  group  prejudices  and  ambitions. 
Speech  becomes  social  speech,  group  speech, 
group  advocacy,  and  woe  to  the  man  who 
speaks  for  himself,  and  breaks  aU  group  con- 
formities. 

Speech  without  reason  is  useless.  But  rea- 
son is  not  an  attribute  of  society,  but  of  In- 
dividual man.  When  liberty  is  only  civU — 
social  and  depersonalized — social  groups  use 
It  only  for  contention.  In  the  end  the  strug- 
gle is  resolved  by  the  loudest,  and  civil  lib- 
erty becomes  liberty  to  uphold  the  reestab- 
lished pattern. 

Then  the  last  liberty  of  free  men — ^If  ves- 
tigial remains  of  a  once  whole  creature  ex- 
ist— Is  silence. 


Five  Tears  of  Enropean  Aid  Has  Failed  T« 
Radnce  Commonist  Votes  in  France 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoirsiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  general  mimicipal  elections 
were  held  in  Prance  on  last  Sunday  and 
early  results  indicate  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  maintained  their  strength  in 
Paris  and  in  other  industrial  centers. 
They  possibly  control  the  largest  vote 
in  Prance.  The  Associated  Press  re- 
ports that  the  Communists  received  27.5 
percent  of  the  vote  in  Paris  compared 
with  25.9  percent  in  the  1951  legisla- 
tive elections.  This  indicates  an  in- 
crease in  the  conununistic  vote. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Com- 
munists' success  is  an  indication  that  5 
years  of  United  States  economic  aid  to 
Prance  and  all  the  efforts  of  allied  in- 
formation in  Europe  have  failed  to  af- 
fect the  mass  of  nearly  5  million  voters 
who  have  consistently  supported  the 
Communist  Party.  The  Associated 
Press  states  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
French  voters  since  the  war  have  cast 
their  votes  steadily  for  the  Reds.  This 
last  election  shows  that  even  sharp  in- 
ternal differences  between  the  Prench 
Communist  leaders  have  not  altered  the 
views  of  this  part  of  the  working  class 
in  Prance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  not  seem  ap- 
propriate to  suggest  that  this  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  the  wisdom  of 
appropriating  more  money  and  the  ship- 
ment of  more  economic  aid  to  European 
countries  when  it  is  obvious  that  out 
program  has  not  retarded  or  reduced 
the  cause  of  communism  in  Western 
Europe. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  No  Road 
to  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNMBTi.VAiaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
every  effort  being  made  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  effect  economy 
in  government  the  following  timely  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  April  26.  1953. 
issue  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
and  should  be  read  with  deep  interest  by 
every  Member  of  Congress: 
St.  LawaxNCX  Scawat  Is  No  Road  to  Economt 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  not  to  buUd  the 
St.  Lavrrence  seaway  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer — ^that  time  Is  now. 

We  trust  that  when  President  Eisenhower's 
special  Cabinet  committee  reports  to  him 
on  the  question  of  building  the  seaway,  it 
will  stress  that  obvlovu  fact. 

The  seaway  would  cost  well  over  a  blUlon 
doUars.    How  much  more  not  even  Its  advo- 


cates know.  At  this  time  officials  in  Wash- 
ington are  searching  for  every  possible  way 
to  cut  the  cost  of  Government.  It  would 
seem  incredible  that  a  project  rejected  dur- 
ing an  administration  noted  for  reckless 
spending  should  be  embraced  by  one  which 
has  economy  as  Its  urgent  goal. 

We  hope  that  Elsenhower's  Cabinet  com- 
mittee will  give  him  also  the  foUowing  plain 
facts: 

1.  That  the  seaway  project  is  an  attempt 
to  tax  all  the  American  people  for  limited 
benefits  to  a  limited  region. 

2.  That  even  its  proponents  admit  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  closed  to  shipping  for  6  months 
every  year. 

3.  lliat  the  seaway  project  has  been  mis- 
represented to  the  American  people  ooimtlesB 
times  In  countless  ways. 

In  the  latter  connection  is  the  claim  that 
it  would  permit  oceangoing  vessels  to  roam 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  Buffalo  News  reveals 
that  this  notion  Is  a  hoax;  that  the  proposed 
channel  not  only  wouldn't  admit  many  sea- 
going ships  but  that  Canada  Is  not  even  in- 
terested In  that  angle,  but  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  having  Montreal  supplant  the 
United  States  cities  which  now  serve  as  trans- 
shipment points  for  oceanbound  cargoes. 

Confirming  this  point  is  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton.  cochalrman  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  that 
"the  general  feeling  is  that  far  from  want- 
ing them  (oceangoing  ships)  in.  we  want 
them  out." 

Canada's  right  to  build  waterways  to  bene- 
fit Canadian  ports  Is  undisputed.  But  there 
is  no  realson  why  United  States  citizens 
should  be  taxed  to  take  trade  away  from 
their  own  ports. 

Economy  is  the  goal  in  Washington  today. 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  no  road  to  that 
goal. 


Hany  S.  Tmnan  Receires  Honorary 
Degree  From  University  of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELZXIATZ  FVOM   HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  \m- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  present  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  former  President  Harry  S. 
Triunan  on  April  24  at  tiie  University 
of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu  when  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  humani- 
ties.   The  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  very  great  honor  to  receive  a  degree 
from  this  splendid  university.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  a  doctor  of  hiimani- 
tles  degree.  I  am  very  much  Interested  in 
the  classics  as  a  basis  for  an  education.  Un- 
less the  education  of  an  individual  is  based 
on  the  experiences  of  history,  in  my  opinion 
he  has  no  education. 

Language  as  a  method  of  conununlcatlng 
thought,  writing  as  a  record  of  events  and 
accomplishments  of  peoples,  mathematics 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  astronomy, 
philosophy,  all  these  things  are  essential  to  a 
real  backgroimd  for  an  education. 

Now  we  have  added  social  service  on  a 
national  and  international  basis,  which  has 
to  do  with  improvement  of  relations  between 
peoples,  between  different  races  and  creeds; 
an  xinderstandlng  of  true  tolerance  and  the 
actual,  effective  establishment  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
teachl:ags  of  Confucius  and  those  other  great 
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phllosopben  of  antiquity,  both  eastern  and 
western. 

Our  lawgivers  originated  In  Persia,  the 
Mesopotamlan  Valley,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  The  laws,  cultures,  and 
elvlliaations  of  Asia  (K-lglnated  In  India  and 
China.  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
had  their  roots  in  the  Mosaic  law.  which 
Moms  brought  from  Egypt  and  Abraham 
brought  from  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

An  these  great  cultural  and  rellglotis 
movements  were  founded  on  the  principle 
of  a  better  way  for  people  to  live  together. 
They  were  based  on  the  good  that  is  in  the 
human  mind.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  cul- 
ture in  the  west  partially  ceased.  Afterward 
came  a  great  revival  of  learning  in  the  west. 
This  revival  produced  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists,  authors,  scientists,  and  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  ancient  culture,  as 
well  as  religious  information  and  an  appre- 
elatiCMi  of  man  as  an  individual. 

The  ancient  civilizations  an<1  eriltures 
were  based  on  a  slave  economy.  In  the  18th 
century  came  the  sudden  awakening  and 
realization  of  the  equality  and  dignity  of 
man  as  an  individual.  We  have  come  from 
the  sailing  ship,  the  oxcart,  and  slave  econ- 
omy in  a  little  less  than  100  years.  In  less 
thazi  a  generation  we  have  landed  In  the 
midst  of  an  age  of  machines.  This  remark- 
able development  requires  new  adjustments 
and  new  thinking.  But  before  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  machine  age  we  step  right  into 
the  atomic  age. 

The  young  people  here  are  faced  with  a 
new  era.  a  new  age;  the  greatest  age  in  the 
history  of  hunuinity.  To  meet  your  respon- 
sibility, you  must  know  the  history  of  the 
previous  ages.  You  must  believe  and  under- 
stand that  a  man  is  a  man  whether  his  skin 
Is  red.  brown,  white,  or  black;  that  he  has 
the  same  emotions,  the  same  desires.  Tou 
must  understand  that  every  race  and  every 
creed  is  and  has  been  trying  to  find  what  is 
best  few  man  everjrwhere  In  the  world.  You 
must  understand  that  there  is  always  a 
struggle  In  the  human  mind  between  good 
and  evil.  That  straggle  is  based  on  what  Is 
best  for  man  as  an  individual  and  what  Is 
best  for  man  In  the  mass. 

We  in  this  age  have  been  through  some 
terrible  experiences  In  the  last  35  or  40  years. 
We  have  seen  great  empires  topple;  we  have 
seen  dictators  rise  and  fall;  we  have  come 
to  a  world  half  free  and  half  slave.  It  can- 
not exist  that  way;  the  free  w<»ld  wants  only 
peace  and  happiness  for  all  mankind.  We 
hope  that  there  is  a  ray  of  light  penetrating 
the  Iron  C\irtain.  the  slave  curtain,  so  that 
we  may  have  world  peace,  so  that  we  may 
have  world  freedom,  so  that  the  United  Na- 
tions may  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  founded. 

The  future  welfare  and  peace  of  the  world 

Is  In  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation In 

your  hands.  I  hope  you  will  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility so  that  when  this  island  bastion 
of  the  Pacific  becomes  a  great  State  In  a  great 
Union  of  States  you  may  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  a  united  world  in  the  coming  atomic 
age — the  greatest  age  in  history. 


WinniBf  Lefioa  Esfay 

EXTENSION  OF  RSAiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  TKX  HOU8S  OF  RZPRESSNTA7IVSB 

Thursday.  April  50.  19Si 

Mr,  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ohio 
Deiuirtment  of  the  American  Legion 
conducU  an  essay  contest  each  year  for 
high  school  students,  assigning  patriotic 


subjects.  Approximately  75,000  students 
compete.  The  study  and  preparation 
required  for  these  essays  is  a  great  edu- 
cational process.  Twelve  winners  are 
selected  and  given  a  trip  to  Washington. 
This  year  two  of  the  winners  were  from 
my  district.  I  am  proud  of  them.  I 
now  place  in  the  Recobo  one  of  these 
essays: 
Trx  Vxed  fob  a  Steono  AiczaiCAM  Democbact 


(By  Earl  Metz,  12th  grade,  Bexley,  Colimibus, 
Ohio) 
Now,  more  than  ever  before  In  her  history, 
our  Oovernment  must  show  her  strength. 
It  is  being  challenged  by  a  foe  bent  upon 
the  destruction  c^  the  Ideals  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Our  Government  has  been 
challenged  before  and  has  rallied  when  on 
the  brink  of  despair  to  emerge  great  again. 
Now.  we  are  met  by  the  greatest  of  these 
enemies  and  many  Americans  show  only  In- 
difference to  the  problem. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  Is  finest 
because  It  recognizes  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual.  The  government  func- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  people  slaving  to  further  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  few  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  this  democratic  society  we  are  aUowed 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship,  the  right  to  compete  and 
make  a  profit,  the  right  to  own  property,  and 
many  others.  A  democratic  government 
also  recognizes  the  need  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  Individual  to  principles  that  benefit 
the  majority.  Democracy  is  the  right  com- 
bination of  Individual  freedom  and  con- 
formity. 

The  real  essence  of  democracy  is  not  a 
strong  central  government  or  a  well  written 
constitution  with  clearly  defined  terms,  for 
many  dictatorships  have  shelved  finer  con- 
stitutions than  our  own.  Rather,  a  true 
democracy  Is  a  spirit  which  Is  alive  in  the 
heart  of  each  member  of  that  society,  a  spirit 
which  abhors  the  thoughts  of  loss  of  these 
personal  freedoms. 

Our  democracy  was  founded  by  Ood-fear- 
Ing  men  who  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
divine,  omnipotent  being  and  they  breathed 
Into  that  democracy  a  spirit  of  religion 
which  is  an  Integral  part  of  its  society.  In 
these  troubled  times  we  should  again  turn 
to  God  and  renew  that  spirit  in  order  to 
strengthen  faith  in  our  Government. 

Having  thus  explained  somewhat  ova  Gov- 
ernment, we  should  now  show  some  reason 
for  its  existence.  Today  there  is  a  move- 
ment abroad  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  everything  lor  which  democracy  stands. 
Communism  threatens  to  overrun  the  world 
and  kill  that  spirit  of  individual  worth  that 
God  intended  for  va  to  enjoy.  Communism 
proposes  allegiance  to  a  mortal,  rather  than 
allegiance  to  God,  and  is  ruthless  in  its  In- 
doctrination. The  two-faced  promises  of 
this  government  include  the  promise  of  a 
Utopia  to  the  many  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  who  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  results  of  war.  They  forget  that 
their  present  plight  was  caused  by  the  self- 
same government  which  Is  now  trying  to 
establish  itself.  With  the  larger  countries 
of  the  world  yielding  to  the  sugar-coated 
promises  of  the  Kremlin,  the  United  States 
stands  as  the  last  strong  outpost  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  our  duty  to  present  to  these  peo- 
ple something  bet^r,  and  that  something 
better  is  democracy. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  convincing  presen- 
tation of  our  Government  to  other  countries, 
we  must  first  set  our  own  house  in  perfect 
order.  We  dare  not  tolerate  graft  and  oor- 
ruptlon  when  It  raises  its  ugly  head.  We 
must  ever  strive  to  extend  to  all  our  citizens 
•Ilk*— rJch  and  poor,  regardless  of  race  or 
religion— the  blessings  of  a  free  oountry  and 
a  democratle  (OTemmant.  Only  then  can 
our  cause  be  prsaanted  ooavlnolAgly  to  the 
opprassed  people  of  this  world.    In  spit*  of 


the  loud  cries  of  our  communistic  critics. 
America  is  still  the  land  of  oppcntunity  for 
all  and  a  Nation  that  is  striving  to  establish 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  for  all  men. 

To  this  end,  let  each  American  rededlcat* 
himself  to  the  Ideals  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica great.  In  that  faith,  let  us  go  forward  so 
that  we  may  t>ecome  a  beacon  light  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  are  seeking  to 
reestablish  themselves  in  a  war-torn  world. 
May  God  g\ilde  us  in  this,  otir  task. 


A  Contract  for  Early 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  s 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

or  GXOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

T;t«rsday,  April  30.  1953 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Savannah 
(Ga.>  Morning  News  on  April  25,  1953. 
Since  Mr.  William  A  Early  Is  likely  to  be 
elected  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  at  the  convention  which 
convenes  In  June,  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  people  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  United  States  to 
know  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Early  is  held  by  the  ccmununlty  be  Is 
presently  serving. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  CoNimAcr  fob  Karlt 

The  unanimous  approval  of  the  13  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  Thiu-sday  of 
a  3-year  contract  with  William  A.  Early  to 
be  superintendent  of  Chatham  County 
schools  Is  an  exceptional  tribute  to  that 
official's  ability  and  Integrity.  The  board's 
action  gives  emphasis  to  the  body's  confi- 
dence in  the  manner  in  which  the  superin- 
tendent has  handled  the  affairs  of  the  local 
school  system  during  his  first  year's  tenure. 

Mr.  Early  is  an  educator  with  a  national 
reputation.  In  Virginia,  where  for  3  years 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Schools,  and  where  he  served  another  S 
years  as  superintendent  of  schools  In  Ar- 
lington, Mr.  Early  In  both  places  succeeded 
In  lifting  the  school  systems  out  of  the  dol- 
drums of  inefficiency,  and  of  imfavorable 
personnel  problems,  to  make  of  them  among 
the  most  efficiently  operated  schools  in  the 
oountry. 

The  Morning  News  welcomes  the  local 
board's  action  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  rep- 
resents for  Chatham's  school  system  a  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  Importance,  with 
prospects  for  the  building  up  of  a  local  sys- 
tem that  promisee  in  good  time  to  be  second 
to  none  in  Georgia  and  in  the  South.  We 
congratulate  both  Mr.  Early  and  the  board 
members,  and  we  wish  for  them  every  succeas 
In  their  handling  of  the  public  educational 
needs  here  during  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 


The  Atomic  Tests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  OAuroaifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRE8B4TATXVI8 

Wednesday,  AprU  22, 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr,  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday In  the  predawn  darkness  at  the 
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Nevada  Proving  Grounds  I  learned  first 
hand  the  Incomparable  difference  be- 
tween conventional  tombs  and  atomic 
bombs.  During  the  campaigns  for  New 
Guinea  and  the  PhlliiHiines  I  felt  the 
blast  of  enemy  bombs  which  exploded  in 
close  proximity.  By  comparison,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  shock  wave  I  felt  Saturday  morning 
had  already  traveled  S  miles  before 
reaching  our  safe  observation  point. 

As  the  huge  ball  ot  fire  rose  on  its  ped- 
estal of  sucked  up  dust  and  I  contem- 
plated what  would  be  happening  if  the 
explosion  were  over  a  large  city,  I  felt 
compelled  to  conclude  that  no  city  could 
survive  and  function  effectively  under 
sustained  atomic  attack.  To  terrifjring 
and  utterly  annlhtlatlng  heat  and  blast 
has  been  added  the  dangerous  factor  of 
contamination  by  radiation  which  affects 
not  only  the  immediate  area  of  the  ex- 
plosion but  also  the  wider  areas  of  "fall 
out"  where  particles  of  sucked  up  mate- 
rial rain  down  from  the  drifting  atomic 
cloud.  With  ooi  dependence  upon  com- 
plicated supply  systents,  electricity,  gas, 
sewage  disposal,  transportation,  and  oth- 
er lndisi)ensable  facilities,  it  is  obvious 
that  our  cities  are  very  vulnerable  tar- 
gets. We  have  good  reason  to  seriously 
attend  to  civil  defense.  If  there  Is  an- 
other world  war  the  ability  of  dyillans 
to  sunrlve  and  carry  oa  may  decide  who 
staggers  from  the  awful  conflagration 
severely  punished  but  victorious  and 
unbowed. 

Having  witnessed  an  atomic  explosion 
I  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  de- 
terrent effect  on  the  Kremlin  of  our  lead 
In  atomic  weapons.  The  tremendous 
Industrial  effort  required  to  produce 
such  weapons  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  we  are  now  well  in  the  lead,  but 
staying  far  enough  ahead  in  atomic 
weapons  to  balance  other  Kremlin  ad- 
vantages will,  for  a  lot«  time,  remain 
a  formidable  problem  requiring  great 
effort  aiKl  ingenuity  on  our  part. 

The  explosion  I  witnessed  was  not  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb.  It  was  an  atomic 
device  used  to  test  theories  applicable 
to  bombs.  Actual  completed  bombs,  be- 
cause of  their  costly  complexity,  are  not 
used  for  such  a  test  It  is  possible  that 
the  Russian  atomic  explosions  we  de- 
tected were  caused  by  similar  devices 
instead  of  bombs.  Since  bombs  are 
much  more  difficult  to  produce,  this  fact 
may  explain  former  President  Truman's 
lingering  doubt  relative  to  Russian 
atomic  bomb  capabilities.  But  knowing 
they  achieved  controlled  atomic  explo- 
sions, we  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  as- 
stime,  at  our  peril,  that  t^ey  have  not 
solved  the  additional  problems  Involved 
in  making  atomic  bombH. 

It  may  be  that  atomic  weapons  will 
make  wars  so  horrible  they  will  not  be 
fought,  or  if  fought,  they  may  be  fought 
without  utilization  of  atomic  weapons, 
as  In  Korea  today.  Our  best  hope  for 
peace  atlll  lies  In  overall  balanced 
strength  and  the  longest  attainable  lead 
in  nuclear  weapons.  Calculating  ag- 
tretaora  must  be  madt  to  know  that  the 
full  preponderant  strength  of  the  free 
worM  etande  poised  and  ready  to  keep 
the  torch  ot  Uberty  lighted  to  guide  fu- 
ture fenerations  toward  a  better  world. 


Wool  ae«l  WorM  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MTIMTKSTPW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTAITVES 

Mojiday,  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MississippL  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  the  way  our 
tariff  policy  affects  the  natkmal  inter- 
est. In  the  hope  that  some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions may  be  cleared  up  and  dif- 
ferences in  viewpoint  reconciled,  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  of  letters  between  Mr. 
Edwin  Wilkinson,  executive  vice  piesi- 
dent.  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers, and  myself: 

Nanoif  AL  AssocuTioir  or 

WOOt.  UAWTACTUKKaa, 

Nev  York.  N.  Y..  AprU  17. 1953. 
11m  Honorable  Rumk  E.  Smrb. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

IfT  Dbab  CoNcaxBsicAM:  This  letter  relates 
to  your  charge  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  reported  in  the  press,  that  tariffs 
are  curbing  wool  textile  imports.  Obvioxisly 
you  are  misinformed,  if  reported  accurately. 

It  is  a  fact  that  1953  Imports  at  M  mUllon 
■quar*  yards  of  woven  wocden  and  worsted 
fabrtos  represents  a  30-year  peak. 

It  is  a  fact  that  imparts  of  worsted  top 
have  soared  from  negligible  quantities  In 
1SH7  to  over  23  million  pounds  in  1952. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  expends  of  woven 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  to  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain  aloae  has  been 
spectacular: 
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8o  certain  am  I  that  yon  would  not  want 
to  be  responsible  for  misinforming  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatives  I  thought  you  would  ap- 
preciate this  factual  information.  Certainly 
nothing  in  the  forgoing  suggests  foreign  pro- 
ducers, with  their  substfuitial  advantage  in 
low-laboc  costs,  cannot  build  up  markets 
here. 

AcctX'ding  to  the  press  resports,  jrou  sug- 
gested that  there  might  have  to  be  a  means 
of  compensating  an  Industry  whose  exist- 
ence Is  threatened  by  lower  tarllTs.  May  I 
pdnt  out  that  Investors,  workers  and  man- 
agement of  wool  textile  mills  in  this  coun- 
try are  just  as  interested  in  "Trade,  Not  Aid" 
as  la  anyone.  So,  might  I  add,  shoxild  be 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  as  well  as 
all  other  branches  of  Government  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

Two  world  wars  and  a  police  action  have 
demonstrated  beyond  question  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  strong,  productive  textile  indxjstry 
In  this  country. 

Tou  were  quite  correct  when  you  asserted 
unit  labor  costs  were  more  important  than 
hourly  labor  cost  per  employaa  when  sales 
prices  are  reckoned.  But  despite  the  superior 
•fBctency  you  tnferentlally  attribute  to 
American  manufacttxrera  that  tfflolaney  of 
itsail  to  not  suflAlant  to  otsei  tte  wide  «U- 
parity  that  axists  betwsan  labor  rates  bar* 
(wool  taxtUe  industry  avtragss  11,88  to  $1.68 
par  bour)  as  against  Oreat  Brttaia  for  ex- 


ample (S5  to  48  cents  per  hour) .  Compari- 
son with  other  Kuropean  or  Asiatic  textile 
producing  countries  would  be  still  more 
alarming. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  dem- 
oasteate:  How  the  miUiCHis  of  consumers 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  textile  opera- 
tions In  the  United  States  would  be  relieved 
of  the  penalty  you  allege  to  exist  if  their  Jobs 
were  exported  to  foreign  countries:  or.  how 
the  total  of  world  trade  would  be  increased 
if  their  earnings  were  cut  to  foreign  levels. 

Because  your  charge  received  such  wide- 
spread public  notice,  it  is  our  purpose  to  re- 
lease this  letter.  Should  you  desire  any 
documentation  of  the  above  facts  or  any  ad- 
ditional Information  we  may  be  able  to 
furnish,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
us. 

Very  trtily  yours, 

WzbKnrsow. 


AnxL  33.  1953. 
ICr.  EDwnf  WnjcnrsoN. 

Executive   Vice  President.   Katitmal 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturera, 
New  York.  N.  T. 

Dkak  Mk.  WHjcznsom:  I  regret  that  the 
press  report  of  my  trade-policy  speech  In 
the  House  seems  to  have  misled  you.  Since 
the  wrong  emphasis  may  have  been  put  on  it, 
I  am  enclosing  a  cc^y  of  the  speech  that  you 
may  read  the  passage  in  context. 

My  purpose  in  citing  your  industry's  fig- 
ures was  not  to  make  a  charge  of  any  kind, 
rather  to  select,  more  or  less  at  random,  a 
fact  which  would  illustrate  my  thesis  that 
the  figure  of  12.5  percent  average  duty  on  all 
dutiable  Imports  Is  deceptive.  As  you  can 
see,  there  was  no  attempt  to  single  out  the 
woolen  Industry  as  the  vUlian  in  my  dis- 
cussion. 

Since  you  have  now  raised  that  question, 
however,  allow  me  to  submit  certain  con- 
siderations which  I  believe  to  be  the  proper 
concern  of  our  policymakers  when  Judging 
yoinr  claims  for  protection. 

My  contention  that  the  duty  on  woolens  Is 
strongly  restrictive  was  based  on  imports 
eqiiallng  only  5  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  figure  cited  in  your  letter  confirms 
that  percentage.  Using  figxires  taken  from 
the  March  1953  issue  of  Textile  World,  the 
80-year  peak  of  24  million  square  yards  at 
wool  cloth  imported  in  1952  in  fact  eqxiala 
about  4J  percent  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. Can  it  be  serioiisly  argued  that  the 
percentage  of  imports  would  not  be  substan- 
tially greater  without  the  35-percent  duty? 
Indeed.  It  seems  likely  that  American  pro- 
ducers wovild  give  far  less  attention  to  fight- 
ing tariff  reductions  and  more  to  Increasing 
efllelency  if  this  were  not  so. 

One  reservation  should  be  made.  As  long 
as  there  are  duties  on  the  import  of  raw  wool, 
cloth  manufacturers  are  reasonably  entitled 
to  compensatory  duties  to  that  aztent. 

The  increase  in  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  which  you  refer,  is  spectacular 
only  because  it  Lb  based  <«  an  extremely  low 
Initial  level  of  Imports.  The  increase  is  con- 
siderably less  dramatic  when  stated  as  a  per- 
centage of  Imports  to  total  United  States 
consumption  and  can  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  extensive  British  export  campaign. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  every  segment 
of  the  economy  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
general  reduction  of  tariffs  has  claimed  pro- 
tection, as  you  do,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
essential  to  defense  production.  Any  such 
claim  by  woolen  manufacturers  surely  Is  aca- 
demic without  taking  Into  account  our  posi- 
tion as  a  raw-wool-daflclt  oountry.  If  it  is 
true  that  a  world  war  may  separate  us  from 
whatsvsr  foreign  sources  of  woolaxxs  wt  have 
coma  to  depend  on,  it  is  also  true  that  we 
would  be  Isolated  from  raw-wool  sources,  on 
which  wt  depend  neosssarUy  to  a  far  greater 
tfegrts.  Unfortunately,  a  taxtUs  mill  with- 
out wool  Is  fairly  ustlsss. 
'   ■--     ■:    :i'     ■- 
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1e  your  quMtkm,  What  would  bappM  to 
ttM  ouuioM  kflootw  by  untmploymMt  la 
UatU*  optroUoM  onattd  by  taoroMtd  la* 

Cirta,  tht  oonYMM  quwtlon  m»y  bo  oikod, 
hot  wouM  hoppoa  to  tho  bUUom  of  unom* 
ploy««  If  wo  oro  forood  to  out  by  ooo-thlNI 
our  iiaj  bUUoa  oiport  buHaaMf 

It  to  for  tiooft  OMtola,  howotw,  thot  o 
lorto*MOlo  ooBtrootloB  ol  woolon  produetloa 
w«Nald  foUow  upott  o  irodttol  laorooot  in  tm* 
porti.  An  odttoHol  ia  tho  muom  Imuo  of 
TwtUo  World  itotMt  **It  to  our  am  oonvlo- 
tloo  that  BO  mill  or  mlU  doportmoat  la  tho 
eountry  to  onywhwo  ator  opprooehlag  tho 
produeUvlty  aow  poMlblo."  Lowor  dutlot 
would  oot  M  o  itlmuKw  to  irootor  •Otoloaey, 
a  boaoflt  to  both  tho  Induatry  oad  tho  ooa- 
■uaor.  Am  Uftaff  ttoadorda  Improvo  oil 
ov«r  tho  fro*  world  throufh  o  rtolaf  lovol  ot 
trodo.  world  damand  for  woolon  Bianufao« 
tujroo  would  iBoroooa  and  Amorloan  pro- 
dueort  iharo  In  tha  InorooM.  It  to  not  un- 
llkaly  that,  onoo  tho  praaouro  of  tha  dollar 
tap  to  raliatod.  tha  ovarwhaUnlni  naad  to 
oaport  to  tho  Ualtod  Stataa  would  vantoh  and 
toralfn  wooloaa  aaak  mora  natural  markata. 

Aa  you  lay.  our  Oovarnmant  to  ohargad 
with  tha  protactlon  of  tho  publlo  waUara. 
Individual  olalma  of  Injury  from  domaatlo 
pruduoara  muat  tharafora  ha  oautloualy 
walghad  aialnat  tha  largar  olalma  of  tha  na- 
tional intaratt.  On  tha  on«  hand,  if  «a  ra« 
duoa  aid  without  incraailng  Importa,  tha  ra« 
ault  will  ba  a  oontractlon  in  total  production 
and  total  waalth.  Ttia  unamployad  from  tha 
asport  Induatriaa  eould  not  ba  abaorbad.  On 
tha  othar  hand,  if  wa  balanoa  tnMla  at  cur- 
rant lavaU  M  wa  raduca  aid.  it  wovdd  mean, 
not  contraction,  but  a  mild  shift  in  produc- 
tion. Total  production  remains  tha  aama. 
but  raaourccs.  capital  and  human,  shift  to 
relntively  more  efBdent  industries,  and  tha 
Nation's  overall  productivity  and  therefore 
its  real  income  to  Increased.  Unemployment 
wovild  be  temporary.  As  Fortune  says,  it 
would  enable  the  Nation  to  c<msume  more 
without  wwking  harder. 

It  to  all  but  impossible  to  establish  pre- 
cisely the  ratio  of  efficiency  to  wa^  rates  In 
British  and  American  woolen  industries.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  the  lower-priced  fab- 
rics, at  least,  the  three  times  higher  wages 
paid  to  American  <4>eraton  to  Jrist  about 
offset  by  greater  American  productivity. 
Kven  if,  as  you  claim,  the  dtoparlty  in  wage 
rates  to  not  quite  offset,  a  duty  level  at  35 
percent  compensates  quite  handsomely,  too 
handsomely  perhaps.  In  fact,  Isn't  the  de- 
gree of  your  protection  excessive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  standard  ot  reUtlve 
efficiency  in  the  rest  of  United  States  in- 
dustry? 

I  dont  believe,  and  others  who  share  my 
views,  dont  believe,  that  all  tariffs  should  be 
summarily  and  completely  reduced.  Grad- 
ual reduction  would  allow  time  for  adjust- 
ment in  cases  where  Injury  la  obvloiisly  ex- 
tensive. Still,  we  cannot  sacrifice  one  bit 
the  long-run  object  of  a  high  level  of  trade 
which  to  essential  to  our  standard  of  living 
and  our  national  security.  I  hope  you  will 
agree. 

CordiaUy. 

F*AMK  E.  SMXTR. 

Me7nl)er  of  Congre*a. 


Fhoridatioa  of  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday,  Apra  39,  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  discuss  the  fluwldaUou 
of  water.     Many  of  my  colleagues  are 


inUrotttd  iB  thla  mitajtol,  A  blU  hat 
boan  Introduood  to  provtnt  tht  univtnal 
fluoridaUoa  of  drinking  water.  Z  dU- 
euM  thla  ooBtroYtnlal  aubjoot  In  aa  ob- 
Jootlva  and  Informatln  manntr  aa  la 
poaalbla. 

Tht  fluoridatl«>n  of  wattr  mtaiu  plao- 
Ini  from  I  to  l\k  parta  of  aomt  typt  of 
fluorldt,  ttntrally  aodlum  fluorldt,  ptr 
million  parta  of  wattr. 

Tht  Bptclal  Committtt  on  Chtmlcala 
in  Fooda  waa  unanimoua  in  auiftatint 
that  oommunlUta  lo  slow  and  itt  all  tht 
facta  btfort  fluoildatini  thtir  wattr  aup- 
pUti.  Thty  Uattntd  for  a  numbtr  of 
daya  to  aomt  IS  txptrta  on  tht  aubjtct 
of  fluoridation  ol'  wattr.  Tht  bioohtm- 
lata  who  ttatifltd  wtrt  gtntrally  acainat 
placing  fluoridtt  in  tht  drinking  wattr. 
whUt  tht  Public  Health  ofneiala  f avortd 
tht  idta.  At  tho  tnd  of  thia  talk  I  ahaU 
list  thtir  namta  aa  to  whtthtr  thty  wtrt 
for  or  against  tht  fluorldaUon  of  wattr. 

Ltt  mt  makt  it  dtar  now  that  I  rtoog- 
niat  tht  valut  of  fluoridtt  in  rtducing 
tht  incidtnet  of  dtntal  dtoay.  I  do  fttl. 
howtvtr.  that  tlit  reduction  of  dtntal 
dtoay  hf  fluoridated  water  haa  bten 
overrated.  Exotdlent  results  in  reduc^ 
ing  caries  can  bo  had  when  parents  see 
that  their  childntn  have  good  dental  hy- 
giene and  a  limit«d  amount  of  carbohy- 
drates in  their  diet  One  purt  per  mil- 
lion of  fluorides  In  water  from  birth  to 
10  years  of  age  can  reduce  dental  caries 
by  50  percent  The  possibility  of  u^ng 
fluorides  to  control  dental  carles  in  chil- 
dren  is  an  attractive  one  and  certainly 
warrants  additional  study. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  a  sufll- 
cient  number  of  unanswered  questions 
concerning  the  safety  of  this  program 
which  still  exist  to  call  for  a  more  con- 
servative attitude  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  has  been  active  In  propa- 
ganda and  trying  to  sell  the  question  of 
the  fluoridation  of  water  to  the  country, 
should  be  active  in  this  work.  The  mass 
medication  of  water  with  fluorides  is 
still  in  the  experimental  category. 
There  Is  nothing  that  presents  an 
urgent  decision  until  decisive  experi- 
ments now  in  progress  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  seem.-}  to  me  we  ought  to 
know  what  happens  to  the  chronically 
ill  chUd  and  the  adult  with  a  chronic 
disease  when  they  take  fluorides  before 
they  are  recommended  for  everyone. 
If  we  are  to  err.  It  ought  to  be  on  the  side 
of  caution. 

Prom  a  letter  dated  April  23.  1953, 
from  the  Departmmt  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  quote  in  part: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953  we  have  inau- 
gurated a  study  to  determine  whether  fluori- 
dated water  has  aiiy  effect  on  hospitalized 
patlenU  Including  those  with  specific  dis- 
ease entitles  svich  au  disease  of  the  tieart  and 
kidneys.  We  have  also  started  an  epidemi- 
ological study  of  adiUts  living  In  a  fluoride 
area  where  the  water  contains  naturally 
more  than  twice  as  much  fluorine  as  is  ad- 
vocated for  dental  carles  control.  In  this 
project  we  will  attempt  to  determine  whether 
there  are  any  effects  on  persons  afflicted 
with  chronic  dlseaues  who  move  into  such 
a  fluoride  area. 

I  am  aU  for  thLs  type  of  Investigation, 
It  makes  me  more  concerned  about  the 
universal  use  of  fluorides  before  these 
experiments  are  completed.    The  letter 


further  atatta  that  atudlta  art  btlng  ear* 
rttd  on  rtlativt  to  tht  mortality  and 
morbidity  atatiatioa  in  artaa  btfort  and 
af  ttr  fluoridation  of  wattr.  Thia  la  an 
Important  atudy.  Tht  rtaulta  ahould  bg 
known  within  a  ftw  ytara. 

In  tht  summtrtimt  ptoplt  drink  6  or  • 
timta  aa  much  wattr  aa  thty  do  in  tht 
winter.  Thia  mtana  a  largtr  dott  ot 
fluoridtt.  It  ta  trut.  too.  that  tht  nor- 
mal adult  might  bt  ablt  to  handlt  tht 
additional  doaagt.  But  what  ia  trut  for 
tht  normal  adult  may  not  bt  trut  for 
tht  individual  whoae  kidntya  or  htart 
might  be  diseased.  The  normal  kidney 
would  probably  meet  tht  long-ttrm  in- 
gestion of  fluorides  in  exoeaalve  drlnkinc 
of  fluoridated  water.  Thla  nAght  not  bt 
true  of  the  diaeaaed  kidney.  From 
thia  point  of  view,  tht  oompulaory  char* 
aottr  of  wattr  fluoridation  dota  not  attm 
to  bt  desirable.  It  teems  to  me  that  tht 
public  inttrtat  ia  beat  aerved  by  a  more 
oautloua  attitude. 

It  ahould  alao  be  clearly  understood 
that  tht  ust  of  fluoridtt  in  water  dott 
not  prtvent  all  dental  cariea.  It  dota 
rtduce  them,  perhaps  50  percent,  de- 
pending upon  the  dietary  care  that  tht 
parenta  give  their  children.  There  art 
many  artaa  in  the  world  where  no  fluo- 
rides exist  in  the  water  and  the  health 
and  teeth  of  the  people  are  excellent. 
Most  vegetables  and  many  frulta  contain 
a  supply  of  fluorides  naturally. 

The  same  results  can  be  had  from  Iht 
topical  application  of  fluorides  to  chil- 
droi's  teeth.  It  may  not  be  as  conven- 
ient to  have  children's  teeth  painted 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  the  resxilts  are 
the  same.  The  same  results  can  be  had 
also  by  placing  a  proper  tablet  of  fluo- 
rides in  either  the  water  or  the  milk  the 
child  drinks.  Fluorides  should  be  given 
to  the  child  from  the  first  few  months 
of  life  up  to  9  or  10  years  of  age. 

All  witnesses  agreed  that  fluorides  in 
water  had  no  effect  upon  the  adult  teeth. 
When  fluorides  are  put  in  the  communal 
water  supply,  everybody — including  the 
lawn — gets  a  dose  of  fluorides. 

The  people  who  advocate  the  use  of 
fluorides  in  water  as  not  being  harmful 
point  to  the  cities  in  Texas  and  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  that  have  fluorides  in  the 
water  naturally.  Here  they  are  in  com- 
bination with  other  minerals  and  salts, 
and  I  present  the  idea  that  it  Is  entirely 
different  from  putting  raw  fluorides  In 
the  drinking  water  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  combination  with  other 
minerals.  Individuals  develop  a  toler- 
ance to  small  doses  of  poisons,  be  they 
nicotine,  alcohol,  or  fluorides.  About  12 
percent  of  children  have  mottled  teeth 
when  they  consume  fluoridated  water. 

Some  of  the  earliest  people  to  work 
with  the  question  of  fluorides  in  water 
were  the  Professors  Smith,  of  Texas. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Smith — Dr.  Smith 
an  associate  agricultural  chemist,  and 
Margaret  Smith,  a  former  head  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Nutrition  of  the 
University  of  Arizona — made  some  very 
Interesting  flndings. 

The  Professors  Smith  point  out.  and  Z 
quote:  > 

The  cause  of  moUled  enamel  baffled  th« 
dental  profession  since  it  was  first  report«d 
in  tills  country  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1916. 
Because  of  the  seemingly  logical  possibility 
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of  It  btlnt  a  tfafaet  of  nutritleoal  ertgta, 
wlib  tha  approval  of  tha  Ualvwalti  ot  Arl* 
■oaa  authorttiaa,  I  bagaa  (ha  aaaraa  tor  lia 
•ausa  in  June  1930.  Flndlaga  bava  akowa 
la  this  atata  that  water  having  a  eoncaa- 
tratlun  aa  low  aa  OJ  parta  par  mlUloa  ot 
fleurina  wlU  mar  tha  taath  ot  uawa. 

Dr.  Smith  continues: 

Tba  question  of  whathar  to  fluorldata 
water  oama  Into  prooUnanca  in  IMt,  aat 
under  tha  urging  at  tha  iMblie  MaalU  flarv- 
lee  and  somt  dautal  and  other  health  iroups 
who  ware  parroting  the  finding  of  tha  Publto 
Health  tarvlca,  tha  anowbaU  atartstf  roUlng. 
and  It's  gattlng  Mggar  and  biggar.  Tha 
quattloB  Is.  wUl  It  ba  s-iioppad  or  at  least 
alowed  up  bafora  It  haa  irowa  so  large  that 
It  wUl  eruab  tha  Innooant  byataadar.  Fluor- 
Idattoa  doai  not  appear  to  ba  a  daatrabla 
program.  Latl  pause,  step,  look,  and  listen 
befora  falling  unwittingly  Into  a  pit.  Let 
us  not  torgat  that  fluorlm>  Arat  oanva  on  our 
horlna  aa  aa  oObatfar.  tha  eauM  ot  ua- 
wanted,  undaalrabla  tooth  dafaeta,  Fluorlaa 
la  aol  aoasMara^  aa  aasanUal  ooBstituent 
ol  the  diet  naoaaaary  tor  normal  body  oom- 
poslUon  or  pbyslology.  Ilottlad  taath. 
mottled  anamal.  dental  ttuoroais.  or  what- 
ever It  may  ba  called.  Is  s  daatal  abnormal- 
ity reaultlng  from  tha  intarfaraoea  ot  fluor- 
laa  with  the  normal  ealdfveatloQ  and  foraa^ 
Wm  a  chlldran's  taath  bafora  thay  erupt 
through  tha  gum  Una. 

Mottled  taeth  appear,  thowlng  eharaeter- 
Istlc  markings,  which  even  la  tha  rallrtrat 
forms  are  conspicuous  and  undesirable. 
Normal  teeth  are  smooth,  i^iossy.  translucent, 
and  are  usuafly  cream;  white  In  color. 
Mottled  teeth  have  loat  tTeee  characteristica 
and  instead  thay  have  <lull,  chalky- white 
patches  usually  dlstrllmti'd  irregularly  over 
the  surface  ot  tha  teeth,  tv  the  whole  tooth 
may  present  a  dull  white,  unglaasd  appaar- 
anea.  Attention  is  alao  attraotad  to  the  mild 
cases  because  of  the  difference  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  as  it  falls  upon  them.  In  mod- 
erate or  more  severe  typ4«  the  abnormally 
calcified  areas  on  the  tooth  surface  may  ab- 
sorb stain:  hence  the  (iJd  name  "brown 
stain."  after  they  have  t-rupted  and  oonae 
In  contact  with  food  or  oilier  colored  organic 
or  mineral  material.  In  most  severe  cases 
the  surface  of  the  enamel  la  pitted  and 
corroded. 

Here  is  an  individual  who  started  very 
early  in  the  study  of  fluorides,  and  was 
engaged  to  help  take  fluorides  out  of  the 
water  because  they  were  offending  mat- 
ter and  not  helpful,  because  of  mottled 
teeth. 

Dr.  Smith  continues: 

The  method  of  topical  application  has  ad- 
vantages over  fluoridation  of  drinking  wat«' 
in  twing  available  to  rxml  communities 
which  liave  no  commural  water  supply. 
Perhaps  of  even  greater  advantage  and  ap- 
peal Is  the  fact  that  fluorides  can  be  offered 
in  this  way  whenever  noe<ied  and  desired  or 
recommended  by  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Smith  continues: 

It  should  be  empbaslaed  that  one  function 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  U  to  see  that 
public  drinking  water  eu3]>lles  are  safe  for 
human  consxunption.  Heretofore  this  prob- 
lem has  been  accompllsted  by  removal  of 
objectionable  material  by  some  means  or 
other.  Fluoridation  of  water  has  Introduced 
an  entirely  different  method  for  raising 
puhUc-health  standards.  It  la  proposed  to 
add  a  chemical  to  water  supplies,  used  by 
aU  people  in  a  community,  during  their  span 
of  life,  wiilch  will  change  the  structure  and 
composition  of  teeth,  and  in  this  way  liring 
about  a  partial  reduction  in  caries  incidence. 
TTnless  this  plan  is  curbed  and  extreme  cau- 
tion is  observed.   I  fear  that  this  publlc- 
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Dr.  Howard  Smith  Mid: 

The  aonaumptloa  ot  water  ia  warm  el1> 
mates  la  tar  mora  than  that  In  eolder 
elUaataa.  For  Initaaoa.  the  taath  produead 
dental  Ouoroals,  or  mottled  taath.  from  water 
eontalnlag  oae-hatf  parts  per  mlUlon  ot 
fluorldaa  la  Oecrgla.  whUe  at  the  saoie  time 
la  Obleage,  whara  It  la  aoldar,  tha  IJ  parte 
par  million  ware  produolni  eoma  fluoroals 
of  tha  taath. 

Re  polnte  out  that  climate  and  heat 
and  the  amount  of  water  ingeated  are 
the  tmporUnt  factors.   Dr.  Smith  eald: 

The  topleal  applleatloB  ot  fluorina  to 
taath  haa  baan  praoUoed  tor  aavaral  yaara. 
both  OB  an  aiparlmantal  and  praeUtal  baala. 
Carlaa  radueUoa  by  this  method  la  vaportad 
to  ba  about  tha  aama  aa  from  tha  uta  of 
water  ooauialag  added  Auorlna.  Whan 
topical  application  ot  fluorina  la  uaad.  aona 
ol  tha  chemiaal  ia  ingaatad.  Maaa  applloa- 
Uon.  howavar,  U  not  aa  easily  aohlavad  aa 
whara  public  water  luppllaa  are  fiuorldated. 
If  tha  aarlaa  Ineldanee  ean  ba  adequately  re- 
duced by  othar  maana,  tha  practloa  ot  fluo- 
rtdatlag  water  loasa  soma  ot  ita  attractive- 
aaaa.  atpaelally  whan  aueh  praetleaa  aa  tha 
uaa  ot  ammonUtsd  dantltrlcaa.  good  diet, 
antiblotloa.  ohamtcaU  ot  various  aorta,  etc.. 
can  gtva  good  resuiu.  Smallpoi  and  other 
dlaaaaea  have  been  controlled  by  individual 
vaccination,  and  it  la  poaalbla  also  to  treat 
cariea  on  an  individual  baala  without  danger 
to  the  individual. 

Dr.  Smith  concluded: 

The  safest  procedure,  it  seems  to  ma.  for 
reducing  cariea  in  teeth  by  tha  use  of  fluo- 
rine, la  topical  application  to  children's 
teeth  in  schools  as  part  ot  the  State's  publio- 
health  program. 

I  am  convinced  from  the  hearings  that 
we  do  not  know  at  this  time  what  effects 
flixirides  might  have  on  an  acutely  or 
chronically  ill  child  or  upon  the  older 
group  who  might  be  chronically  ill.  The 
scientists  Just  have  not  completed  their 
flndings  on  this  phase  of  the  subject 
To  me  It  Is  imthinkable  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  recoomiend  uni- 
versal medication  of  water  for  everyone 
until  all  of  the  facts  about  the  effects 
on  the  ill  person  are  known. 

The  cities  and  communities  that  con- 
template adding  fluorine  to  the  water 
should  flrst  know  what  percentage  of 
fluorine  they  have  in  their  water  sup- 
plies, and  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  the 
results  on  individuals  who  may  be  chron- 
ically ill  have  not  been  established. 

The  Library  of  Congress  informs  me 
that  as  of  March  20,  1953.  398  water- 
supply  systems  were  fluoridating  their 
water.  These  systems,  serving  682  com- 
mimities,  suivly  a  population  of  13,845,- 
000  people  There  are  several  hundred 
towns  which  either  rejected,  put  off,  or 
postponed  placing  fluorides  in  the  water 
supply.  Practically  every  city  that  has 
given  the  people  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
question  has  turned  It  down.  The 
Urilted  states  Pubtic  Health  Service  and 
their  eiiployees  are  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  propaganda  which  urges  the 
citizen  to  accept  the  fluoridation  of 
drinking  water.  The  citizens  who  have 
rejected  the  idea  understand  that  fluori- 
dation of  water  Is  still  In  the  experi- 
mental category  and  are  awaiting  addi- 


ttenal  lettnttflQ  itudlet  In  order  to  htTt 
all  of  the  faoti  before  undertaking  luoh 
gn  important  »t«p.  The  declalon  U  not 
urtont,  and  when  thg  deoUlve  expgrl- 
menti  h«vt  been  completed,  it  wlU  bt 
time  to  act. 

Much  hM  been  nld  gbout  tht 
Amtrtoan  Mtdleal  Auoelatlon  tndonint 
wholthtartedly  the  quttUon  of  fluorida- 
tion of  water.  That  ta  not  quite  tht  lit- 
uaUon.  They  do  glYt  a  qualified  tn- 
dortemtnt.  Dr.  Oeorgt  Lull,  tht  itert- 
tary  and  general  manager  of  tht  Ameri- 
can Medical  ABaoeiation.  laid  in  hit 
•tatement  to  the  committee  on  March 
4,  IMS— and  it  appears  on  page  1709  of 
the  printed  hearinga— aa  foUowa: 

The  eounolla  purpoaaly  ratralaad  from 
making  any  raoommandatlon  that  eommunt- 
tlae  support  or  oppoaa  projects  tor  tha  fiuorl- 
datlon  ot  waiar  auppUaa. 

And  again: 

The  house  ot  dalagataa  did  act  urge  or 
raoommand  that  any  oommunltlaa  undartalta 
to  fluorldata  their  water  auppllaa. 

X  waa  led  to  beUere  that  they  had 
given  fluoridation  of  water  thehr  whole- 
hearted aupport  I  waa  told  that  by  the 
Public  Health  Servioe.  and  I  have  been 
guUty  of  quoting  the  American  Medical 
Association  aa  giving  approval  to  mass 
fluoridation  of  water.  I  have  been  guilty 
of  parroting,  just  as  the  denUaU  and 
some  of  the  public-health  groups  are 
now  guilty  of  parroting,  the  ideas  put  oot 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  on  the  fluoridation  of  water. 

The  many  witnesses  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  came  before  the 
committee  were,  as  late  as  1951.  not 
ready  to  endorse  the  universal  use  of 
fluorides  in  water.  Then,  In  the  matter 
of  about  60  days  the  Public  Health  ofB- 
elals  came  out  ahnost  to  a  man  for  the 
endorsement  of  fluorides  In  water. 

Dr.  Prancis  A.  Arnold,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  fluorida- 
tion of  water  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  now  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  said  in  several  papers  published 
in  1948.  1949.  and  1951.  in  substance 
that  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
fluorine  in  water  has  not  been  estab- 
lished and  must  wait  until  experiments 
now  in  progress  are  completed.  Yes; 
the  same  Dr.  Arnold  who  now  is  going  so 
strong  for  the  fluoridation  of  water,  said 
in  a  paper  on  dental  research  in  May 
1951,  and  his  statement  appears  on  page 
1627  of  the  published  hearings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  thla 
increased  research  activity  on  the  imixtjve- 
ment  of  dental  health  of  children  in  tha 
United  SUtea. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dr.  David  B.  Ast.  an  outstanding  man  in 
Public  Health,  for  several  years  was 
carrying  on  the  experiment  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  T.  He  nld  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  on  page  1754  of  the  published 
hearings,  as  follows: 

nnal  conclusions  regarding  the  possible 
systemic  effects  of  fluorides  in  the  dosage 
employed  should  not  be  drawn  before  termi- 
nation of  the  10-year  study.  More  refined 
techniques  may  also  be  avalialile  in  the 
futxu-e  in  studying  pertinent  aspects  of  the 
problem.    It  mxist  be  empiiaslzed,  however. 
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tbat  a  longer  period  of  obaenrstlon  1b  re- 
quired before  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
The  possibility  of  demonstrating  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  fluorides  In  the  final  years 
ot  the  10-year  study  cannot  be  eliminated 
at  thU  time. 

I  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  of 
practically  all  of  the  expert  witnesses 
appearing  before  our  committee: 

Question:  "What  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fect the  fluorides  might  have  on  older 
people  and  those  with  chronic  diseases 
or  on  abnormal  children?" 

All  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  fluo- 
rides in  the  water  said  that  no  conclu- 
sions had  been  reached  and  studies  were 
in  progress.  Again.  I  repeat.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  studies  are  in  prog- 
ress. It  seems  to  me  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  communities  that  wish  to  add 
fluorides  to  the  water  supply  to  know 
that  results  of  experiments  now  being 
made  have  not  been  completed  or 
published. 

Blr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress sends  out  numerous  yearbooks  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
195(X-51  yearbook  has  a  chapter  entitled 
"Hazards  and  Potentiar  Drugs."  On 
page  723  appears  the  following: 

For  example  the  work  of  the  Pharmacology 
LabcH-atory  demonstrated  that  the  fluoride 
Ion  inhibits  the  enzyme  bone  phosphatase  in 
young  rats  and  thereby  retards  calcification 
of  the  leg  bones. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  that  no  fluorides  be  fed  to 
brood  sows.  Experimental  work  on  rats 
and  mice  indicates  a  lessened  mental 
activity  in  rats  and  mice  that  had  fluo- 
ride. What  effects  fluorides  might  have 
on  the  unborn  child  have  not  been  estab- 
lished. Evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  placenta  carries  a  large  amount  of 
fluorides. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  4;he  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  will  not  per- 
mit the  bottled  water  Industry  to  put 
fluorides  in  the  bottled  water.  Also,  the 
Pood  and  Drug^  Administration  brought 
suit  against  a  brewery  in  Massachusetts 
and  won  a  $5,000  verdict  because  the 
brewery  used  a  small  portion  of  fluorides 
In  the  water  used  for  making  beer. 

I  am  reminded  that  25  years  ago  the 
Public  Health  Service  recommended  the 
imiversal  use  of  iodine  in  water.  Later 
on  it  was  discovered  that  iodine  affected 
people  with  goiters,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  at  one  time 
recommended  the  universal  use  of  DDT 
around  dairy  bams  to  kill  flies.  We  now 
know  that  DDT  is  a  very  toxic  drug 
and  should  not  be  used  around  dairy 
bams,  that  it  gets  into  the  butterf  at,  and 
it  gets  into  the  fat  of  the  individual  and 
Is  extremely  toxic. 

Dr.  Robert  8.  Harris,  who  Is  the  di- 
rector of  nutritional  biochemistry  lab- 
oratories in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  when  he  appeared  before 
our  committee,  asked  a  number  of 
pointed  questions  which  today  have  not 
been  answered.  Dr.  Harris  pointed  out 
that  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that 
1  part  per  million  of  fluoride  or  a  little 


more  in  the  drinking  water  interfered 
with  the  enzyme  systems  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  growth  of  bones  and  in  the 
function  of  nerve  tissue.  He  and  other 
scientists  who  feel  that  the  water  flu- 
oridation program  is  premature  insist 
that  the  precise  effects  of  fluorides  in 
drinking  water  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  present  studies  now  being  made,  but 
can  only  be  brought  out  by  long-terra 
laboratory  and  clinical  study. 

Dr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  in  the  nat« 
urally  fluoridated  areas  of  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  and  South  Dakota,  where 
there  was  some  lowered  incidence  of 
dental  caries,  the  presence  of  fluorides 
In  the  drinking  water  was  not  the  sole 
cause  for  less  dental  caries.  Climate, 
he  said,  and  the  su[>erior  mineral  con- 
tent of  the  food  grown  and  consumed 
in  those  areas  might  help  explain  the 
lack  of  dental  caries. 

Dr.  Harris  even  went  so  far  as  to  take 
some  rats  and  feed  them — two  groups  of 
hamsters — on  milk  and  com  from  Texas 
and  from  New  England  States.  These 
rats  fed  the  Texas  food  had  only  half 
as  much  tooth  decay  as  those  fed  the 
food  of  New  England.  And  the  amount 
of  fluoride  in  the  Texas  food  was  too  low 
to  have  any  measurable  effect  upon  the 
dental  caries.  So  food  does  have  an  im- 
portant part  in  controlling  dental  caries. 
Dr.  Harris  said  that  riboflavin,  a  vitamin 
nutrient  without  any  toxicity,  is  about 
as  effective  in  preventing  carles  as  is 
fluorine. 

Dr.  Hurme.  of  Boston,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  said  this : 

Fluoridation  Is  neither  a  public  health 
measure  nor  a  preventive  procedure,  but 
rather  mass  medication,  undertaken  without 
anything  approaching  adequate  knowledge 
of  fluorine  toxicosis  or  the  widely  varying 
fiuorlne  tolerance  of  young  and  old  people, 
in  health  and  disease. 

I  am  convinced,  my  colleagues,  that 
while  the  evidence  before  our  committee 
supported  the  claim  that  dental  caries 
could  be  reduced  by  50  percent  when 
the  young  child  from  birth  to  9  years  of 
age  was  given  the  proper  amount  of 
fluorides  in  the  drinking  water,  there  are 
still  many  unsettled  questions  that  cast 
a  cloud  over  recommending  that  every- 
one drink  fluoridated  water.  As  a  phy- 
sician and  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
hope  research  will  be  continued  on  this 
important  subject.  This  research  should 
include  a  careful  study  of  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  rates  in  towns  that  are 
placing  fluorides  in  their  drinking  water. 

The  town  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
which  has  had  fluorides  in  the  water 
since  1945,  shows  an  increase  in  the 
deaths  from  cardiovascular  disease. 
The  population,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  increased  from  1940  to  1950  7.44 
percent,  while  the  death  rate  from  car- 
diovascular disease  between  1944  and 
1948  was  22.9  percent.  I  am  not  sajring 
that  this  Increase  is  due  to  the  use  of 
fluorides,  but  there  might  be  a  relation- 
sliip. 

I  have  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  other  towns 
that  have  added  fluorides  to  their  water 
for  a  period  of  more  than  4  years.  The 
preliminary  results  are  interesting.   Re- 


search will  furnish  the  answer  as  to  what 
effects  fluorides  may  have  upon  the  child 
who  is  ill  or  the  older  person  with  a 
chronic  disease.  With  all  the  facts  at 
hand,  a  wise  decision  can  then  be  made 
by  the  people  who  are  now  worried  about 
the  question  of  putting  fluorides  in  their 
communal  water  supplies. 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Use 
of  Chemicals  in  Foods: 

FOB  n.UOBJXtATIOIV 

Bruce  D.  Forsjrth.  D.  D.  S..  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  Chief  Dental  Officer. 
Public  Health  Service.  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  John  W.  Knutson,  Division  of 
Dental  Public  Health,  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  B.  Ast,  D.  D.  S..  M.  P.  H.,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Dr.  Francis  F.  Heyroth,  Kettering 
Laboratory,  College  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  D.  Porterfield,  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Ofll« 
cers,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Francis  A.  Arnold,  D.  D.  S..  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md. 

H.  Trendley  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda.  Md. 

Dr.  Isadore  Zipkin,  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Andervont,  Chief  of  Labora- 
tory of  Biology,  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, Bethesda,  Md. 

Mr.  J.  Roy  Doty,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Dental  Association's  Council 
on  Dental  Therapeutics,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Blayney,  professor,  dental 
surgery  and  director  of  the  Walter  O. 
Zoller  Memorial  Dental  Clinic.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.  While  Dr. 
Blayney  was  profluoridation.  a  letter 
written  by  him  dated  January  18.  1952. 
and  read  into  the  record  at  the  time  of 
his  appearance,  contains  the  following 
statement : 

I  cannot  be  as  enthusiastic  regarding  the 
fluoridation  of  communal  water  supplies  as 
many  others  appear  to  be.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  must  have  more  evidence  before 

definite  statements  can  be  nmde. 

aOAIIfST  n.UOKIDATIOIV 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Harris,  nutritional  bio- 
chemistry laboratories,  department  of 
food  technology,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Efr.  Alfred  Taylor,  Biochemical  Insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  Texas.  Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Hart,  professor  of  biochem- 
istry. University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Dr.  V.  O.  Hurme,  director  of  clinical 
research,  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for 
Children,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Margaret  Cammack  Smith,  former 
head,  department  of  human  nutrition. 
University  of  Arizona.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Prof.  Howard  V.  Smith,  associate  agri- 
cultural chemist.  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Dr.  Hans  H.  Neumann,  1377  Kew  Ave- 
nue, HewUtt,  N.  Y.,  research  assistant  at 
Columbia  University  Department  of 
Dental  Research. 
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Letter  From  tlw  Friendsliip  Fire 
AssodatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  PINNSTLVAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30.  1953 

BIr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Friendship  Fire  Association 
after  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
speak  at  their  annual  banquet.  This  is 
a  most  civic-minded  organization  and 
deserves  the  commendation  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  the  f^ne  work  which 
they  are  doing. 

WASHntoToiv,  D.  C,  AprU  t,  1953. 
Hon.  Cakkoll  D.  KxABira. 
Uou»e  Office  Building, 

W<uhingUni,  D.  C. 

Deas  Comcressman  Kkaens:  T^e  chair- 
man of  our  annual  banqutit  committee,  Or. 
T.  David  Oates,  has  told  me  of  your  gracious 
acceptance  of  our  invitation  to  that  affair 
and  has  asked  me  to  write  you  about  the 
background  of  our  organisation. 

Founded  In  1940  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Gookin,  a  Washington  eye  specialist,  ours 
Is  one  of  SO  to  35  Are  buff  organizations  in 
the  major  cities  of  the  country.  It  Is,  how- 
ever (as  far  as  we  know),  one  of  only  two 
In  the  country  so  well  thought  of  by  fire-de- 
partment ofBclals  as  to  be  ^ven  quarters  in 
a  city  Ore  house.  Our  club  Is  named  after 
the  Friendship  Fire  Company  of  Alexandria. 
Va.,  of  which  George  Wtishlngton  was  a 
member  and  for  which  he  traught  an  engine 
In  1774.  Our  membership  Is  limited  to  25 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city 
who  have  an  active  Interest  in  the  fire 
service. 

The  race  of  Are  buffs  Is  a  mystery  to  most. 
Simply  put,  a  fire  buff  Is  a  matiire  man  who 
has  never  lost  his  boyhood  desire  to  chase 
the  fire  engines  and  watch  his  boyhood 
heroes — the  firemen — quell  a  raging  blaze. 
The  blaze  Itself  (such  as  a  forest  fire)  with- 
out the  contest  does  not  attract  him.  Only 
when  man  puts  himself  against  the  demon 
fire  is  his  Interest  aroused  and  he  then  be- 
comes (unless  actively  engaged  in  helping 
the  firemen  In  some  way)  the  fireman's 
coimterpart  of  the  building  construction 
industry's  well-known  enthusiast,  the  side- 
walk superintendent.  In  a  small  community 
our  man  would  be  a  member  of  a  volunteer 
department:  denied  this  in  a  large  city 
with  a  paid  fire  department  he  becomes  a 
fire  biiff. 

Over  the  years  since  our  association's 
founding,  we,  both  as  an  organization  and  as 
individuals,  have  performed  various  services 
of  significance  for  the  professional  fire  de- 
partment, as  an  unofficial  auxUlary  force.  To 
cite  a  few: 

The  night  after  Pearl  Harbor  we  enlisted 
as  a  group  in  the  city's  auxiliary  fire  force, 
thus  becoming  the  first  class  to  be  trained 
for  that  important  wartime  civUlan  service. 
Most  of  our  members  served  as  active,  par- 
ticipating auxiliaries  until,  1  by  1,  we  were 
called  into  the  Armed  Forces;  those  remain- 
ing here  continued  to  serve  throughout  the 
war. 

As  a  group  and  as  Individuals  we  have 
often  appeared  before  citisens'  associations 
in  this  voteless  conununlty  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  and  to  explain  the  necessity  for 
adequate  pay  and  equipment  for  the  city's 
Fire  Department. 

In  our  clubroom,  assigned  to  us  by  the  Fire 
Department  in  the  house  of  engine  company 
No.  31,  we  have  established  a  fire  museum, 
filling  a  longfelt  need  for  a  repository  for 


pictxirea,  trophies,  relics,  and  other  memo- 
rabilia, thus  keeping  alive  the  heroic  deeds 
of  members  of  the  city's  professional  fire 
service,  which  dates  back  to  1864. 

For  a  Uttle  more  than  the  last  4  years  we 
have  maintained  a  rotmd-the-clock  service 
which  results  In  coffee,  sandwiches,  and  ciga- 
rettes being  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  city's 
major  fires  and  dispensed  there  by  our  mem- 
bers to  the  weary  and  most  often  cold  fire- 
fighters. Our  responses  for  this  purpose  now 
number  in  the  eighties  and  have  been  de- 
clared by  Fire  Department  officials  to  be  the 
greatest  morale  booster  to  have  been  added 
to  the  Department  in  recent  years.  This 
service  is  provided  by  crews  of  three  of  our 
members,  who,  when  the  caU  comee,  leave 
their  Jobs  or  their  beds  to  serve  the  firemen 
on  the  fire  groxinds. 

Baner  heads  express  bewUderment  at  the 
motivation  that  gets  us  out  of  bed  on  a 
cold  winter  night  and  across  town  to  witness 
a  major  blaze.  Our  wives,  however,  find  some 
solace  in  the  fact  that,  as  Good  Housekeep- 
ing magazine  once  put  it,  "Some  men  chase 
women,  some  horses,  and  some  fire  engines. 
Ot  the  thrse,  most  wives  prefer  the  third." 

I  trust  that  the  above  constitutes  adequate 
forewarning  to  you  of  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion you  wUl  be  tjeeting.  We  look  forward 
with  pleasiue  to  having  you  with  us  on  the 
28th. 

Most  cordially, 

LivmtH.  BrrrarEwt, 
Chief.  Friendship  Fire  Attociation. 

Wasbimgtom,  D.  C. 


Where  ReTCue  Orifinates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Evening  Ob- 
server, Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  of  April  23,  1953: 

WHEBX  RCVXNUX  OaiCINATES 

Constitutionally,  revenues  must  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  provision  gives  the  people  control 
of  Federal  expenditures  throtigh  their  di- 
rectly elected  Representatives.  For  more 
than  a  centiiry  Members  of  the  lower  House, 
not  Senators,  were  the  only  legislators  elect- 
ed directly  by  the  people. 

In  recent  decades  the  tendency  has  been 
for  Executive  usurpation  of  congressional 
powers. 

This  usurpation  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  repudiation  of  the  New  Dealers  in 
the  election  last  November. 

The  people's  direct  Representatives,  hav- 
ing the  sole  power  to  originate  revenues, 
should,  therefore,  have,  and  constitutionally 
they  do  have,  the  power  to  limit  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

But  the  Executive,  following  the  pattern 
of  his  predecessors,  wants  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  to  fix  the  budget,  and  then  have 
the  tax-gathering  agencies  conform. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  as  between  the 
administration  and  our  Representative. 
Damux  a.  Rxsd.  Mr.  Reed  is  merely  con- 
forming to  constitutional  Intent  and  his- 
toric practice.  And  for  this  straight  think- 
ing he  has  been  assailed  as  a  cxackpot  and 
an  obstructionist. 

As  individuals  we  know  we  must  limit  our 
spending  to  our  income  or  we  get  into  trou- 
ble. The  Government  must  be  operated 
within  the  income  which  the  revenue  raisers 


are  able  to  provide.  It  should  not  lie  within 
the  power  of  the  executive  Budget  Bureau 
to  say  "this  we  want  and  this  you  must 
give  us."  Rather  it  was  intended  that  the 
people  shotild  be  able  to  say,  through  their 
directly  elected  Representatives,  "This  is  the 
amount  of  taxes  we  can  afford,  and  with 
this  sum  you  must  operate  the  Govern- 
ment." 

We  see  no  reason  why  an  adherence  to  otur 
Constitution  and  legislative  practices  should 
be  labeled  as  obstructionism.  The  interde- 
partmental checks  and  balances  are  a  part 
of  the  reason  for  the  success  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Let  us  keep  them  or  get  back  to 
them.  In  any  event  let  us  not  condemn 
those  who  strive  to  keep  the  faith. 


Winaittf  OraHon  in  Americmn  Lepwi 
Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nxzMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViS 

Thursday.  Apnl  30.  1953 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  from  El- 
liodor  M.  Libonati,  chairman  of  the 
Americanism  commission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  to- 
gether with  the  fine  oration  of  Herbert 
LASsiter,  a  South  Side,  Chicago,  high- 
school  student.  Mr.  Libonati's  letter 
follows: 

DSAB  CoHGsassxAir  CHaaa:  The  American 
Legion  and  I  myself  vtUI  appreciate  it  very 
mtich  if  you  will  Insert  in  the  Congression- 
al RscoEO  the  winning  oration  of  Herbert 
Lassiter,  senior  at  the  Englewood  High  School 
In  Chicago. 

Herbert  Lassiter  won  the  American  Legion 
departmental  finals  at  Peoria,  lU.,  on  March 
30,  1953,  and  received  a  4-year  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  second-place  winner  was  Diane 
Springer,  of  Danville,  HI.,  who  received  a 
2-year  scholarship  to  the  University  ot  Illi- 
nois. 

The  third-place  winner  was  Fay  Duncan, 
of  Peoria,  111.,  who  received  a  1-year  schol- 
arship to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  fourth-place  winner  was  Irvrtn  Hoog- 
heem.  from  Fulton,  HI.,  and  the  fifth-place 
winner  was  Jeanne  Ortflln.  of  East  St.  Louis, 
who  both  received  medals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELUODOa  M.  LiBONATZ. 

The  winning  oration  of  Herbert  Las- 
siter follows: 

The    CONBTITUTiON,    GtTAKOIAN    or    TBS 

People's  Rights 

The  Constitution,  guardian  of  the  people's 
rights.  Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the 
verb  guard:  "To  watch  over  or  protect,  pre- 
serve by  caution,  shield  or  defend."  Thus, 
if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  a  true  guardian, 
it  must  watch  over,  protect,  preserve  by 
caution,  shield  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Now,  if  these  rights  are  so  impor- 
tant that  the  Constitution  of  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth  Is  constructed  for  the  sole 
pvu-pose  of  giiarding,  protecting  and  pro- 
viding the  ii}struments  for  the  broad  exer- 
cise of  those  rights,  it  Is  only  logical  that 
we  should  understand  from  what  great 
source  these  rights  are  derived  and,  more 
Important,  what  these  rights  are. 

Some  win  tell  tis  that  the  Government 
grants  to  the  p>eople  their  rights,  but  if  we 
should  adhere  to  this  theory  we  would  b« 
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reao^lKlng  the  power  of  Oovenunent  to 
withdraw  tboee  rights  at  such  time  and  un- 
der such  conditions  as  It  might  see  fit  to 
do.  Therefore,  we  cannot  adhere  to  that 
thewy.  Others  will  tell  us  that  the  people's 
rights  are  derived  from  history  and  tradi- 
tion. Tet,  throughout  history,  we  find  ex- 
istence of  human  slavery,  a  definite  viola- 
tion of  the  peoples'  rights.  Even  today  In 
•ome  pfu-ts  of  the  world.  It  has  become  tra- 
ditional to  deprive  men  of  their  Ood-glven 
rights.  Therefore,  we  dare  not  assume  that 
the  rights  of  free  men  are  derivatives  of 
history  or  tradition. 

There  are  still  others  who  tell  us  that  the 
peoples'  rights  are  inherent  with  their  crea- 
tion. "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  those 
famous  words  Into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  gave  Immeasurably  to  the 
theory  that  the  rights  of  man  extend  from 
God.    To  this  theory,  we  can  readily  adhere. 

Jefferson  continued  writing  In  the  Decla- 
ration ot  Independence,  "That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  this  one 
phrase  we  find  the  fundamental  principle 
contained  In  our  Ckuistitutlon;  that  the 
paraniount  duty  of  Government  is  to  secure 
and  protect  for  the  people  their  unalien- 
able rights:  life,  llherty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happtneas. 

Bowevor,  before  a  government  can  protect 
or  even  secure  these  rights,  it  miut  be  will- 
ing to  grant  to  the  people  certain  political 
powers  which  are  concurrent  with  their  God- 
given  rights.  The  most  important  of  these 
Is  the  sovereign  power  trf  the  Oovernment. 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  delegate 
governmental  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but 
If  we  thoroughly  scrutinize  the  nature  of 
our  Constitution,  we  find  that  there  Is  no 
dire  need  that  It  should  do  so.  For  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  we  find  those 
famous  words:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
.  Union,  establish  Justice,  insxire  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, I  we.  the  people  1  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America."  In  establishing  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  i)eople  clearly  and  finally  establish 
themselves  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  man's  In- 
herent rights,  and  the  Investment  of  gov- 
ernmental sovereignty  In  the  people,  are 
merely  theoretical  principles.  Let  vis  exam- 
ine the  Constitution  to  see  whether  prac- 
tical means  are  provided  for  the  application 
of  these  principles. 

In  the  first  three  articles,  we  find  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  divided  into  three  separata 
branches  with  three  separate  functions, 
all  of  them  chosen  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  people:  a  legislative  branch  to  enact 
laws  for  the  general  welfare,  an  executive 
branch  to  faithfully  and  economically  exe- 
cute these  laws  and  a  judicial  branch  to 
piously  and  discreetly  Interpret  the  laws. 
This  division  of  governmental  responsibility 
alleviates  the  possibility  of  dictatorship  by 
any  one  branch.  By  delegating  specific  du- 
ties, powers,  and  responsibilities  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  Constitu- 
tion creates  a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
a  system  Indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
a  free  nation. 

Further  examining  the  Constitution's  prac- 
ticality, we  come  to  that  most  important 
fifth  article.  Without  it,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  aboUtlon  of 
slavery,  equal  suffrage  for  wcnnen.  prohi- 
bition, or  the  Income  tax.  We  shoxUd  be 
thankful  that  the  founders  of  tills  democracy 


bad  the  sagacity  to  provide  throagb  this 
amendatory  article  orderly,  practical,  and 
wm-kable  means  for  amending  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Unlike  many  European  countries,  we  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  Institute  change 
without  revolution. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  first  of 
these  changes,  o\u'  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  first  10  amendments  make  It  clear 
that  the  Gov«-nment  Is  not  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  right  to  speak  freely,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  a  free  press,  to  petition 
the  Government,  to  be  secure  in  their  homes 
against  imreasonable  searches,  to  have  a  trial 
by  Jury,  t<;>  assemble  peac«ably,  to  receive 
Just  compensation  when  private  property  la 
used  for  public  welfare,  and  moatt  Impor- 
tant the  right  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience. 

Obviously,  these  are  not  the  only  rights  to 
be  protected  by  the  Constitution.  To  pro- 
vide an  adequate  safeguard  for  that  vast 
number  of  luienumerated  rights,  the  ninth 
amendment  was  Included  in  our  BUI  at 
Rights.  "The  enumeration  In  the  Consti- 
tution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  dispvage  others  retained 
by  the  people."  In  simple,  coUoq\ilal  ex- 
pression, the  Government  may  not  use  the 
powers  given  it  by  the  Constltutton  aa  an 
excuse  for  denying  the  people  their  natural 
rights. 

I  have  dlscuaaed  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  people's  righU.  the  sacred  duty  of 
Government  to  secure  and  protect  these 
rights,  and  the  practical  manner  in  which 
our  Constitution  guards  these  rights.  Yet, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bUitlee  concurrent  with  our  rights,  these 
rights  protected  by  the  Constitution  will  be 
denied  us.  These  halls  of  oratory  now  afire 
with  the  flame  ot  free  azKl  rational  expres- 
sion wlU  be  emptied  by  a  dictator's  decree. 
To  avoid  this,  we  must  begin  to  consider 
the  right  to  vote,  the  duty  to  vote,  to  vote 
wisely,  to  know  all  the  Issues  and  all  the 
candidates:  the  right  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  assembly,  and  opportunity  to 
offer  constructive  criticism  Instead  of  a 
chance  to  merely  "blow  off  steam."  The 
right  to  worship,  the  obUgaUon  to  thank 
God  for  the  spiritual  and  material  resources 
with  which  our  Nation  Is  so  abxmdantlv 
blessed. 

Let  lu  live  by  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  For  If  we  remain  true 
to  this  Ideal,  we  can  display  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  classic  example  of  the  ex- 
treme height  of  civilization  to  which  man 
can  ascend.  A  democracy  within  a  Repub- 
lic, protected,  preserved,  and  enriched  by 
the  Constitution,  guardian  of  the  people's 
right*. 


New  Eirland  Backs  Presideat  oa  Trade 
Pacts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  icisa386n>n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA1TVE8 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  a  portion  of  a  newspaper  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which  reflects  an  intelligent  business 
viewpoint  In  New  England: 

Nxw   England  Backs   Panmxirr  ow   TftAm 

Pacts 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — ^President   Elsenhower   has 

been  given  assurances  of  support  from  aa  un- 


expected ({uarter  In  his  plea  for  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

New  England  businessmen  are  with  him 
on  this  7  to  1,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
recent  survey  covering  major  congressional 
Issues. 

This  sentiment,  apparently  representing 
an  about-face  on  the  part  of  many  In  this 
tariff-sensitive  part  of  the  country,  caused 
a  stir  of  surprise  among  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders  attending  the  New  England 
congressional  dinner  at  which  the  survey 
results  were  released. 

New  Englanders  also  put  themselves  on 
record  as  strongly  in  favor  of  postponing  tax 
reduction  until  the  budget  Is  balanced. 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  them 
as  9  to  1  against  any  extension  of  the  exoeaa- 
proflts  tax. 

The  poll,  representing  a  broad  eroae  sec- 
tion of  the  six  New  England  States  and  a 
wide  variety  of  industries,  businesses,  and 
agricultural  Interests,  was  conducted  by  the 
New  England  Council  and  the  New  ttigland 
Association  of  Commercial  Executives. 

woau>-T«An  vut&rton 

It  showed  businessmen  as  favoring  tha 
ending  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, State  ownership  of  tidelands,  re- 
peal of  the  Fulbright  amendment  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  (concerning  wages  under 
Government  contracts),  amendment  of  tha 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  and  construction  of  mili- 
tary air  bases  In  New  England. 

New  England  businessmen  also  feel  that 
Congress  should  ask  the  President  to  use 
all  means  at  his  command  to  end  the  Korean 
war.  Including  use  of  atomic  weapons,  total 
blockade  of  China,  and  Invasion  of  Man- 
chxiria. 

The  majority  opposed  Increashag  aodal- 
semrity  benefits  and  coverage. 

On  extension  of  reclproctU  trade  agree- 
ments, 713  said  "Yes"  and  163  "No."  Overall 
indications  were  that  New  England  business 
leaders  were  pretty  much  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  President  Eisenhower  on  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  as  expressed  at  his  last 
press  conference. 

The  President  then  said  he  stood  firm  on 
his  request  for  an  extension  of  the  trade  act 
for  1  year,  pending  a  combined  legislative- 
executive  study. 

TSAOS  AND  WORLD  PKACB 

Some  Indication  of  the  general  feeling 
among  New  Englanders  on  the  issue  is  found 
In  two  specific  comments,  one  from  a  Maine 
businessman  who  said:  "Until  recently  w* 
have  been  very  bitter  about  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  but  of  late  have  been 
wondering  if  they  may  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  of  world  peace." 

A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  commented 
that  extension  of  the  trade  agreements  should 
not  be  considered  a  step  toward  free  trade. 
He  feels  that  tariff  rates  have  been  systemat- 
ically reduced  "in  some  cases  to  the  danger 
point"  and  that  "the  subject  requires  dili- 
gent study." 
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Commemoralioii  of  ISOtli  Anahrersary  of 
Jeffersoa's  Purchase  of  Ui«  L4Musiaaa 
Territorj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIBOINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     Bfr.    President, 

one  of  the  best  Informed  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  perhaps  in  the  Nation,  on  mili- 


tary affairs  is  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject he  has  been  studying  for  the  past 
decade,  during  which  time  he  has  held 
positions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  that  of  Secretary 
of  Air.  which  have  given  him  access  to 
many  material  facts. 

In  addressing  in  Charlottesville,  Va.. 
tonight,  a  large  audience  assembled  at 
Jefferson's  University  to  commemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  pur- 
chase of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  drawn  upon 
a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  discussing  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  should  influence  the 
present  Congress  in  Its  preparation  of 
a  new  military  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  warmly  commend  that 
able  address  to  my  congressional  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  people,  and 
BiSk.  unanimous  consent  for  Its  publica- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
as  follows : 

Thk  MnJTAjtT  BuDorr 
(Address  by  Hon.  aruarr  SncnvoToit.  United 
States  Senator  from  Misaouri.  to  Albemarle 
County  Historical  Society) 

It  is  a  pleasvu-e  to  be  with  you  here  tonight 
and  Join  In  this  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

I  am  especially  honored  to  be  in  Virginia 
because  of  the  great  prestige  of  my  two  col- 
leagues from  this  State. 

Your  senior  Senator,  Haut  Btso,  my  old- 
est friend  on  the  political  scene  in  Wash- 
ington, is  known  throughout  the  Nation  as 
a  man  who  places  principle  above  every- 
thing, as  also  does  your  Junior  Senator, 
Wnjjs  RoBorrsoN. 

Both  Virginia  Senators  are  known  for  vot- 
ing their  convictions.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  they  both  have  reputations  for  shin- 
ing integrity. 

Senator  Robektson  honored  me  by  asking 
that  I  be  with  you  tonight — and  I  accepted 
this  gracious  invitation  with  pleasure. 

We  of  ICssourl  owe  much  to  four  Albe- 
marle County  leaders,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Monroe,  Meriwether  Lewis,  and  WU- 
11am  Clark. 

Missouri  was  the  first  of  the  Thirteen 
States  carved  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
in  that  greatest  of  all  real  estate  bargains — 
priceless  land  at  4  cents  an  acre. 

Missouri's  history,  its  county  and  town 
names,  its  architecture  and  art,  its  folklore 
and  its  literature,  is  rich  with  recognition 
of  Jefferson  and  Monroe  and  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

Our  capital  city  bean  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Since  1883  the  old  tombstone  from  his 
Montlcello  grave  has  been  a  shrine  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  ot  Missouri. 

That  great  school  is  the  oldest  State  uni- 
versity in  the  Louisiana  Territory;  and  its 
organization  was  much  Influenced  by  Jeffer- 
son's purposes  and  plans  in  the  founding  of 
your  own  University  of  Virginia. 

Jefferson  has  also  been  honored  since  1818 
by  the  Missouri  County  which  bean  his 
name. 

Nor  has  Mlssotui  forgotten  another  im- 
mortal Virginian  who  not  only  signed  the 
Louisiana  Pxu-chase  treaty,  as  President  Jef- 
ferson's representative,  but  on  August  10, 
1821,  proclaimed  Missouri  a  State — James 
Monroe. 

Missouri  has  a  Monroe  County,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Little  Dixie  area  of  ova  State;  and 
also  a  Lewis  County,  and  a  Clark  County. 

Much  of  my  own  boyhood  was  spent  in 
the  Virginia  countryside  Jefferson  loved  so 
well,  in  a   northern  county   named  for   1 


of  the  3  men  who  had  such  profound 
influence  on  his  character — ^Francis  Fau- 
quier. 

In  October  1901,  a  group  of  distinguished 
Missouri  citizens  visited  Montlcello. 

Among  those  who  spoke  on  that  occasion 
were  Harry  B.  Hawes,  of  St.  Louis,  and  James 
A.  Reed,  of  Kansas  City,  both  later  to  become 
famous  Senators  from  my  State. 

These  Missouri  visitors  imveiled  a  granite 
monument  at  that  time,  which  said: 

"Thomas  Jefferson:  Citizen,  statesnuui. 
patriot.  The  greatest  advocate  of  human 
liberty.  Opposing  special  privileges,  he 
loved  and  trusted  the  people." 

"To  comnxenrK>rate  his  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana. Erected  by  the  Jefferson  Club  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  their  pilgrimage,  October 
12,  1901,  to  express  their  devotion  to  his 
principles." 

Today  in  St.  Lotiis,  through  the  opening 
sale  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Sesquicen- 
tennial  stamp,  these  men  of  Albemarle 
County  were  again  honored. 

They  will  be  further  honored  through  the 
development  of  the  Jefferson  National  Ex- 
pansion Memorial,  located  on  the  site  of  old 
St.  Louis. 

This  82'^ -acre  tract  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  established  In  1935 
as  a  national  historic  site. 

On  this  site  will  be  a  unique  memorial 
commemorating  the  daring  and  untram- 
meled  spirit  which  inspired  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  his  aides  to  carry  through  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

It  was  this  same  spirit  which  moved  the 
great  explorers  and  the  hardy  hunters,  the 
trappers,  the  frontiersmen,  and  pioneers  to 
press  eter  westward,  thereby  achieving  the 
territorial  integrity  and  national  greatness 
at  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  all  cooperate  together  to  bring  this 
magnificent  memorial  to  early  completion. 

Today  you  have  heard  from  scholan  who 
know  far  man  than  I  about  the  life  and 
times  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  conviction  he  had  which  I  do  know 
about,  however,  was  his  determination  to 
see  his  country  strong  so  it  could  renuiln 
free,  and,  therefore,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  talking  to  you  briefly  tonight  on 
one  aspect  of  our  naticmal  defense — the  mili- 
tary budget. 

Today,  as  we  approach  consideration  of 
this  budget  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  one  often  hean  the  question  asked: 

Should  the  Armed  Forces  budget  be  cut;  if 
BO,  where  and  in  what  amount? 

That  question  assumes  the  Armed  Forces 
budget  can  move  In  only  one  direction — 
down. 

No  such  assximption  is  Justified  by  world 
conditions. 

The  proper  question  Is: 

What  defense  budget  should  the  country 
have  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  secu- 
rity within  oiur  national  economic  resources? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  a  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress;  and  fusion  of  military  Judg- 
ment with  econcxnic  wisdom,  implicit  in  this 
problem,  demands  nonpartisan  statesman- 
ship of  a  high  order. 

We  learned  a  sad  lesson  from  a  former 
economy  program.  In  the  period  1949-51 
this  country  was  told  that  America  could 
have  adequate  military  strength  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $14  billion,  and  that 
this  figure  could  later  be  reduced  to  $12 
bUlion. 

In  a  report  made  during  that  period  by 
the  Hoover  Commission  harsh  words  were 
spoken  about  those  "mUitary  extremists" 
who  had  advocated  an  annual  budget  of 
$30  bllUon. 

Tills  report  treated  that  figure  as  obvi- 
ously ridiculous. 

Today  the  military  budget  is  around  $50 
billion,  and  there  probably  would  have  been 
no  Korean  war  if  5  years  ago  we  had  faced 
with  realism  our  problem  of  national  defense. 


When  the  military  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  was  presented,  great  pressure  was 
put  upon  our  military  leaders  to  go  before 
the  Congress  and  state  they  considered  $14 
billion  adequate  for  national  defense. 

As  we  look  back  on  this  discredited  episode 
in  our  military  history.  It  Is  now  apparent 
certain  basic  mistakes  were  made  which 
should  never  again  be  tolerated. 

Flret,  it  is  the  Job  of  the  Secretary  ot  De- 
fense to  be  a  Secretary  at  Defense — not  a 
Secretary  of  Economy.  It  is  the  function  of 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  to  evaluate  the  threat 
to  this  Nation's  sectu-lty;  and  then  deter- 
mine, with  the  assistance  of  bis  civUian  and 
mUitary  advisera,  what  the  Nation  requires 
for  its  defense. 

But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  neither 
the  responsibility,  nor  the  staff,  to  make 
economic  determination. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  the  survival  of  the  coun- 
try Is  endangered,  no  one  at  any  level  has 
the  right  to  place  scdvency  above  security. 

Second,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  are  military  advisers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  President.  I  emphasize  the  word 
military  because  that  is  the  sphere  of  both 
their  responsibility  and  their  training;  and 
they  have  neither  the  professional  experi- 
ence, nor  the  staff,  to  Justify  their  straying 
into  the  economic  field. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  state  their 
views  exactly  as  they  hold  them,  without 
pressure  tram  anyone  to  alter  those  views 
on  economic  grounds — ^because  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  party  line  as  to  the  facte; 
and  because  the  country  is  entitled  to  the 
unpressured  Judgment  of  its  mUitary  leaden 
about  military  condltlona. 

Third,  since  the  determination  of  national 
military  forces  is  a  Joint  responslbUlty  of  the 
executive  establishment  and  the  Congress, 
the  Congress  is  entitled  to  receive  from  that 
establishment  the  details  as  to  what  Is  needed 
for  national  defense,  and  why. 

In  pursuance  of  Its  appropriating  function, 
the  Congress  should  then  balance  military 
need  against  economic  health;  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  burden  of  taxes. 

But  this  congressional  function  cannot  be 
performed  unless  the  truth  is  made  available 
to  congressional  committees,  without  pres- 
uuiB  to  express  views  not  actually  held. 

Finally,  it  is  wrong  to  start  with  dollan. 
and  then  try  to  fit  armament  into  a  prede- 
termined dollar  figtue.  It  is  right  to  start 
with  the  needs  of  national  sectirity;  and 
then  consider  whether  the  necessary  dollars 
are  available  to  pay  for  that  security. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  military  needs  of 
the  United  States  depend  upon  a  computa- 
tion which  Involves  (1)  an  intelligence  es- 
timate of  the  present  and  future  strength 
of  the  potential  enemy,  (2)  the  military 
capabilities  of  those  we  believe  we  can  count 
on  as  allies,  and  (3)  the  date  when  the 
balance  of  enemy  forces  against  friendly 
forces  threatens  to  create  an  overbalance  in 
favor  of  the  enemy,  to  the  point  where  he  has 
the  military  capability  of  achieving  any  pos- 
sible aggressive  objective. 

These  computations  have  been  made.  They 
are  reflected  in  the  military  program  now 
established. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  since  this 
program  was  established? 

Have  these  changes  been  favorable,  so  that 
we  are  Justified  in  reducing  oiu:  mUitary  ef- 
fort? Or  are  they  unfavorable,  so  that  we 
should  maintain  our  present  program,  or 
even  consider  Increasing  it? 

Let  us  examine  these  factors. 

Some  of  the  information  about  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  has  been  disclosed  to  the 
American  public.  As  example,  we  know  they 
have  developed  the  atomic  bomb,  and  have 
conducted  at  least  three  test  explosions. 

Through  our  own  intelligence  agencies,  as 
weU  as  those  ca  our  alUes,  we  have  startling 
Information  as  to  the  number  of  Soviet  divi- 
sions, the  number  of  Soviet  submarines,  and 
the  number  of  Soviet  aircraft.    We  also  have 
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startling  estimates  of  their  production  rates 
of  various  weapons. 

In  addition,  we  have  truly  frightening  fig- 
ures as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Soviet 
heavy  Industry,  especially  steel  production, 
is  reducing  the  once  long  lead  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  unfortunate  details  at)out  this  in- 
formation have  not  been  given  to  the  public. 
In  a  democracy  it  is  always  unfortunate  If 
and  when  a  government  l>elleves  it  advisable 
to  keep  the  truth  from  the  people. 

We  have  already  had  some  astounding  sin-- 
prlses  about  the  quality  of  Soviet  weapons. 
As  example,  we  now  know  that  their  MIO-IS 
Jet  fighter  plane  Is  available  in  such  abun- 
dant supply  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  that  now 
they  can  afford  to  give  large  numbers  of 
them  to  their  Chinese,  Polish,  and  Czech 
aUles. 

We  also  know  this  fighter  is  superior  in 
quaUty  to  every  Jet  fighter  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  able  to  put  against  it  In 
Korea — with  the  single  exception  of  the  P-8«. 

The  latter  may  be  the  MIQ's  equal  In 
quality,  but  it  is  vastly  outnumbered  by 
enemy  Mia*s,  in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 

The  shades  of  countless  young  American 
fliers  bear  witness  to  these  facts. 

Where  is  the  evidence,  therefore,  that  So- 
viet military  capability  is  now  lower  than 
the  estimates  upon  which  oiu  program  was 
based? 

I  have  not  seen  it.  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  it.  But  all  information  received 
emphasizes  exactly  the  reverse. 

If   such   evidence    is   not    presented,    how 
.  can  one  in  conscience  reach  a  conclusion 
that  our  defense  program  should  be  either 
reduced  or  delayed? 

The  present  United  States  preparedness 
program  was  established  on  the  basis  there 
would  be  a  certain  buildup  in  the  forces  of 
our  NATO  allies. 

It  is  common  knowledge  these  allies  have 
not  achieved  that  contemplated  buildup; 
and,  at  least  as  important,  we  now  know  our 
allies  are  not  going  to  reach  their  planned 
programs. 

Under  tlxwe  circumstances,  how  can  any- 
one agree  to  any  reduction  of  our  own  de- 
fense program? 

The  Soviets  exploded  their  first  atomic 
bomb  long  before  the  scientists  of  the  free 
world  estimated  they  would  have  the  ability 
to  do  so. 

American  military  and  scientific  experts 
thereupon  estimated  the  date  when  tJie 
Communists  would  have  an  atomic  stock- 
pile which  could  Justify  an  all-out  attack 
against  the  United  States. 

Is  there  evidence  upon  which  any  post- 
ponement of  that  estimated  date  can  be 
Justified?    I  have  seen  none. 

Every  member  of  the  free  world  would 
like  to  beUeve  that  such  evidence  exists,  and 
would  view  it  with  great  satlsfacUon.  Until 
it  is  produced,  however,  how  can  our  mili- 
tary program  be  further  reduced  or  post- 
poned without  Jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity? 

We  have  already  had  one  "stretchout," 
as  it  was  soothingly  called. 

For  that  previous  stretchout,  it  was  and 
is  my  conviction  there  was  no  Justification 
unless  one  attempts  to  do  so  on  the  grounds 
It  is  more  comforuble  to  pay  less,  and  hope 
more. 

Our  American  way  of  life  is  Inconsistent 
with  permanent  total  mobilization  We  have 
no  aggressive  intentions  toward  anyone  So 
It  is  our  national  miUtary  philosophy  to 
maintain  two  elements  of  military  power. 

The  first  is  to  keep  "forces  in  being"  de- 
signed to  deter  any  aggressor  and  to  assure 
our  stirvlval  as  a  nation  if  we  are  attacked. 

•n»  second  is  to  try  to  establish,  and  main- 
tain, that  productive  capacity  required  for 
rapid  expansion  of  miUtary  power  In  case  we 
are  thrown  Into  a  major  war. 


Both  of  these  elements  are  expensive.  Both 
arr'alflo  essential. 

Without  sufficient  forces  in  being,  however, 
created  to  prevent  destruction  of  our  ind\is- 
trial  capacity  in  the  opening  phase  of  an 
atomic  war — the  initial  attack  might  elim- 
inate our  alJlllty  to  translate  that  capacity 
into  fighting  forces. 

After  the  Chinese  Communists  crossed  the 
Yalu,  in  the  fall  of  1950,  we  then  realized 
the  Soviet  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  with 
military  force,  provided  they  thought  such 
an  attack  necessary  to  their  planned,  and 
often  asserted,  objective  of  world  conquest. 
After  that  crossing,  with  our  youth  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  perhaps  the  most  serioiu 
military  reversal  this  Nation  ever  suffered, 
America  finally  decided  to  establish  a  real 
program  of  forces  in  t>elng,  and  also  that 
industrial  potential  necessary  for  any  chance 
of  winning  a  third  world  war.  if  one  should 
be  forced  upon  us. 

If  anyone  now  has  the  view  that  our  pro- 
grams were  excessive,  we  shoiild  ask  him  very 
pointedly  what  evidence  his  view  Is  based  on, 
when  he  came  to  those  conclusions,  and  why 
he  hasn't  spoken  up  before? 

Now.  there  has  been  miich  talk  about  econ- 
omy in  our  Defense  Department — and  cer- 
tainly the  more  efficiency  we  have  in  any 
Government  department  the  Ijetter  for  our 
Nation  and  its  economy. 

Any  organization  of  millions  of  men 
spending  around  $50  billion  a  year,  however, 
is  iKJund  to  contain  elements  of  waste. 

In  private  business,  two  aspects  tend  to 
keep  waste  at  a  minimum — the  pressure  of 
competitors  and  the  pressure  of  stockholders. 
Public  enterprises  lack  these  pressiu-es  for 
elflciency.  But  a  similar  accomplishment 
must  be  worked  for  through  capable  admin- 
istration; and  also  through  the  watchdog 
fimction  of  the  Congress. 

Examination  will  probably  always  prove 
that  some  units  in  this  gigantic  Defense  Es- 
tablishment are  overstaffed  with  people  and 
oversupplled  with  war  materials  and  weap- 
ons; but  others  are  working  on  little  or  no 
margin,  either  in  men  or  equipment. 

Across-the-board  cuts  offer  nothing  but  a 
meat-ax  approach  to  the  economy  problem. 
They  reduce  the  fat  in  some  units,  but  seri- 
ously damage  the  muscle  in  otliers.  to  the 
great  detriment  of  national  security. 

Intelligent  economy  effort  can  never  be  ac- 
complished by  any  group  of  men,  however 
eminent,  who  first  confer  among  themselves, 
then  take  a  broad  general  look  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  then  come  up  with  con- 
clusions that  percentage  cuts  across  the 
board,  in  both  men  and  money,  won't  do  any 
harm. 

Not  the  least  objection  to  that  tjrpe  proce- 
dure is  the  creation  of  a  tendency  for  vari- 
ous departments  to  believe  they  must  pro- 
tect their  position  by  padding  personnel 
rolls  and  budget  requirements,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent damage  through  such  meat-ax  cuts. 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  continuous 
pressiire  should  be  maintained,  both  within 
and  without  the  Defense  Establishment.  But 
it  should  be  intelligent.  Informed,  selective 
pressure,  so  that  reductions  are  applied  only 
in  those  areas  where  they  are  Justified. 

Since  World  War  n  there  have  been  great 
advances  in  the  technology  of  warfare. 

New  weapons,  and  new  types  of  old  weap- 
ons— especially  atomic  weapons — are  coming 
out  of  the  labqratorles  and  off  the  produc- 
tion lines  in  unprecedented  variety. 

As  the  technology  of  warfare  has  changed 
so  has  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  this  coun- 
try, to  the  point  where  there  is  now  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet,  as  compared  to  that  posed  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan  in  the  1930's. 

By  far  the  greatest  opportunity  for  any 
real  reduction  in  taxes  lies  in  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  the  weapons  system  with 
whi^  the  United  States  L;  now  equipping 


Such  a  reexamination  has  never  been 
pushed  to  the  point  where  we  are  building 
and  maintaining  only  those  weapons  needed. 

A  suggested  pattern  for  such  reexamina- 
tion follows: 

1.  Examine  the  potential  enemy  threat, 
including — 

(a)  Atomic  air  and  submarine  attack 
against  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

(b)  Invasion  of  Western  Europe  by  enemy 
land  armies. 

(c)  Korea-type  sateUite  aggressions,  by 
local  forces  supplied  by  Soviet  weapons. 

a.  Determine  the  military  tasks  for  the 
United  States  to  perform.  In  conjunction 
with  its  allies,  so  as  to  handle  this  threat, 
including  air  defense,  submarine  defense, 
and  defense  against  such  saUUlte  aggression. 

3.  Build  and  maintain  the  forces  necessary 
to  perform  tboae  taalKs — and  build  no  others. 

As  to  any  weapona,  or  systems  of  weapons, 
apply  the  following  test: 

Is  any  completed  or  contemplated  weapon, 
or  system  of  weapons,  necessary  to  perform 
the  task  in  question?  If  not.  they  should 
be  eliminated. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  national 
■eeurlty  without  bankruptcy,  we  must  tailor 
the  procurement  of  equipment,  and  training 
of  people,  to  the  necessary  Job  to  be  done, 
in  case  we  are  attacked  with  the  new 
weapons. 

4.  Phasing:  There  should  be  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  forces  which  must  be  ready 
at  the  very  time  a  war  starts,  and  those  re- 
quired at  a  Uter  stage;  and  only  the  former 
should  t>e  maintained  in  fxill  readiness,  with 
adequate  reserves. 

5.  Avoid  the  following  policy  errora: 

(a)  We  must  avoid  either  building  or 
maintaining  forces  so  as  to  maintain  ap- 
proximate equality  between  the  tliree  serv- 
ices. Balanced  forces  are  those  forces  taU- 
ored  to  defend  America  against  the  only 
power  now  capable  of  attacking  us  with  any 
chance  of  success. 

( b )  We  must  avoid  building  and  maintain- 
ing forces  which  would  not  be  required  until 
the  later  stages  of  a  possible  war. 

(c)  We  should  promptly  stop  either  build- 
ing, or  maintaining,  forces  which  do  not 
meet  the  above  test,  but  are  around  only 
because  they  were  necessary  in  other  wan. 
at  other  times,  against  other  enemies. 

U  this  "pattern  of  reexamination"  was 
rigorously  pursued,  tremendous  economies 
oould  be  achieved,  without  reducing  the 
useful  military  strength  of  the  free  world. 

But  because  the  passing  of  each  day  now 
resulte  in  the  Soviet  increasing  their  already 
established  military  advantage  over  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  free  world,  money  thus 
saved  should  be  immediately  uUllzed  to  ac- 
celerate those  lagging  programs  which  are 
essential  to  our  security— and  therefor*  to 
our  freedom. 

As  much  as  any  man,  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  devoted  to  maintaining  his  country 
strong  and  free.  Let  us  keep  faith  with  him 
in  these  grave  days— else  we  will  never  pass 
on  to  our  children  the  blessed  heritage  of 
freedom  which  we  ourselves  possess 


Leaderthip  in  the  Arlunsas  AfricahiinJ 
and  Mechanical  G»llef« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATK3 

Thursday.  Aprti  30,  1953 

Mr.  PXJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
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statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Cteorge  8. 
Reuter,  Jr..  of  the  Arkansas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Dr.  Reuter  is  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
educational  system  of  Arkansas,  and  his 
statement  regarding  several  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fessions will,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Dbab  Out  DMiM 
(By  Dr.  Oeorge  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  Arkansas 

A.  and  M.  OoUege) 
The  religious  world  recently  lost  a  great 
leader  in  the  passing  to  glory  of  Dr.  O.  V. 
Wood,  who  was  once  superintendent  of  mis- 
sions for  the  Missouri  Baptist  General  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Wood,  a  gradiiate  of  William 
Jewell  College  and  Temple  University,  gave 
60  years  of  his  life  to  the  active  ministry. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Newton.  Kans..  on 
Pebruary  4.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the 
Plrst  Baptist  Church  of  Newton  3  days  later, 
with  Interment  at  Springfield.  Uo. 

The  political  world  is  sUll  mourning  the 
passing  of  Senator  Robert  Marlon  La  Pol- 
lette,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin.  Although  he  was 
bom  Pebruary  «,  1895,  he  succeeded  his  great 
father  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1036 
and  remained  until  1M7.  His  brother.  Gov. 
Philip  Prost  La  Pollette— the  other  member 
<rf  the  team — was  born  May  8.  1887.  and  sur- 
vives, as  does  the  Seiuitor's  widow  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  educational  world  loat  James  Olan 
Markland  on  March  12.  1958.  Professor 
Markland,  who  was  bom  October  10.  1895,  at 
Armstrong,  Howard  County.  Mo.,  the  son  of 
James  B.  and  Ida  Belle  (Snyder)  Markland, 
•wvad  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Hol- 
den  (more  recently  R-ni)  from  1927  until 
hU  death.  Be  died  at  Menorah  Hospital  in 
Kansas  City  at  6  a.  m..  and  was  the  result 
of  injuries  he  received  from  a  fail  on  Janu- 
ary 81.  Survivon  include  his  wife.  Oeoigla 
Bobb  Markland  (they  were  married  Decem- 
ber 36.  1919):  two  daiighters,  Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Stewart.  Jr.  (Ida  Ruth  Kliaabeth).  and 
Mrs.  J.  Hooker  Williams,  Jr.  (Martha  Jeanne) 
of  Holden:  a  son.  J.  Olan  Markland.  Jr..  a 
senior  at  Missouri  VaUey  OoUege  in  Mar- 
shall; his  mother,  Mrs.  James  B.  Markland, 
of  Armstrong:  two  sisters.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Pajrne, 
of  Lexington,  and  Mrs.  Carter  Skirvln.  at 
Moberly:  and  one  grandson.  R.  Douglas 
Stewart,  of  Holden. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  fine  educa- 
tional representatives.  This  could  easily  be 
observed  any  day  in  the  week,  but  a  prime 
example  was  the  Eighth  National  Confer- 
ence on  Higher  Education.  Perhaps  In  aU 
the  vast  field  of  professional  education  one 
of  ttie  most  humble  and  sincere  is  James 
Herbert  Hutchinson,  dean  and  acting  presi- 
dent of  Arkansas  A.  *  M.  CoUege.  He  la 
the  only  dean  the  college  has  had,  and  he 
has  served  as  acting  president  a  number  of 
times. 

Act  100  at  April  1.  1909.  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  estab- 
lished the  college.  Arkansas  A  and  M.  Col- 
lege opened  its  doors  Sejjtember  14,  1910. 
The  first  board  of  trustees  included  the  fol- 
lowing: James  Oould,  of  Pine  Bluff,  presi- 
dent;  I.  A.  Bird,  of  Wilmar.  vice  president; 
H.  B.  Bowers,  of  Jacksonville,  secretary;  A.  S. 
Sorrels,  of  Kl  Dorado;  and  J.  W.  Richardson, 
of  Warren. 

The  presidents  of  the  college  have  t>een: 
J-  L.  Spcnce  (1910-13).  Frank  HorsfaU 
(1913-28).  P.  H.  RtisseU  (1936-36),  Prank 
HorsfaU  (192^-34),  Hugh  Crita  (1934-36). 
Marvin  Bankston  (19S6-4fi).  W.  E.  Morgan 
( 1946-48) .  and  Horace  E.  Thompson  ( 1948-  ) . 
At  the  present  time  while  Mr.  Thompson  is 
•erving  as  eommiasloner  of  revenues  for  the 
ZCIZ— App. 14g 
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state  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Hutchtnaon  to  aerrlng 
once  again  as  acting  president. 

C.  C.  Smith,  who  is  the  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  outranks  ail  personnel 
in  years  ct  service,  as  he  came  to  tlie  college 
on  September  1,  1921.  ThU  grand  old  man 
means  as  much  to  the  ooUege  as  Mrs.  Joe 
I*e  Allen  means  to  MonticeUo.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson and  Alaga  H.  Boyd  came  to  the  coUege 
in  1927.  ^^ 

Mr-  Hutchinson,  who  was  bom  In  Tten- 
*»«■■••.  n»ay  not  be  as  weU  known  in  Wash- 
ington as  his  brother,  Knox  T.  Hutchinson. 
who  recently  retired  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrlcvature.  However,  he  has  made  and 
is  making  an  Important  contribution  to 
education  in  this  beloved  Nation. 

After  securing  3  degrees,  bachelor  of  science 
and  master  of  arts,  from  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  and  completing  2 
additional  yean  in  graduate  education, 
he  came  to  Arlcansas  A.  ft  M.  CoUege. 
Through  his  leadership  the  ooUege  was 
admitted  to  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
1988,  as  a  Jimlcv  coUege,  and  on  AprU  14, 
1940.  as  a  4-year  college. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  found  time  on  June  IS. 
1918,  to  marry  charming  Miss  Elva  Batcbelor, 
of  Ringgold.  La.  Althoxigh  they  were  unable 
to  secure  famed  Dr.  M.  E.  Dodds  for  the 
ceremony,  they  did  not  permit  a  disappoint- 
ment to  delay  their  wedding.  Their  chUdren 
are:  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson  (Jo),  Dr.  James 
H.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  at  St.  Louis,  and  BUI 
Batchelor  Hutchinson,  a  medical  student  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  Mrs. 
JaclCBon  has  3  children. 

The  Pacific  Garden  Mission  is  known  In  aU 
parts  of  America.  Recently  the  writer  walked 
by  the  "old  lighthouse"  again.  So  many 
souls  have  been  and  are  being  won  in  that 
"temple."  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  a  great  win- 
ning personality  too. 

With  the  recent  death  of  L.  Dykes  Qrlffln, 
the  registrar,  and  the  leave  of  absence  of  Mr, 
Tbcnnpson,  Mr.  Hutchinson  assumed  addi- 
tional duties  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  How- 
ever. Dr.  H.  Kenton  Moore  caUed  Prof.  J.  D. 
Moore  and  the  writer  together  to  make  plans 
to  aid  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  division  of 
teacher  education  assumed  some  of  Mr. 
Oriffln's  duties  so  that  "dear  old  dean"  (us-' 
Ing  the  words  of  that  phrase-maksr.  Dr. 
Moore)  would  not  need  to  carry  all  the  addi- 
tional load. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  Is  also  beloved  by  all 
and  who  is  constanUy  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  Arkansas  A.  ft  M.  College,  is  away 
tar  a  short  time  from  his  "first  love,"  but 
"dear  old  dean"  is  carrying  on  at  the  helm  of 
state  with  the  complete  understanding  of 
the  present  and  able  board  of  trustees.  These 
trustees  are:  R.  E.  Jeter,  of  Wabbaseka,  presi- 
dent; Thurman  McCool.  of  Pine  Bluff,  vice 
president:  L.  K.  Pomeroy,  of  MonticeUo,  sec- 
retary; Victor  PeUey,  of  Star  City;  and 
Normie  Johnson,  of  Crossett. 

RecenUy  Culver-Btockton  CoUege  of  Can- 
ton, Mo.,  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  to 
able  George  WUlla  Dlemer.  Why  not  expect 
this  to  happen  to  "dear  old  dean,"  as  weU 
as  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Thompson?  Are  there 
three  more  dessrring  educators  in  America? 


Last  Ride  of  Omj  Joms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  COOPER 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATK 

Thundav.  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  CXX>PER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an  article 
entitled  "Night  Train  Prom  Memphis." 
written  by  Prank  Wesley  Ball  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Machinists  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Pebruary  1953. 

The  article  is  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  legendary  last  ride  of  a 
legendary  figure  in  American  railroads, 
the  ride  of  Casey  Jones  on  April  29, 1900. 
Casey  Jones  was  a  resident  of  Fulton 
County,  Ky. 

I  am  making  the  request  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  because 
it  is  not  only  interesting,  but  is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  devotion  to  duty  of  rail- 
road men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

Viom  TtuxH  PsoK  MncpHB 
(By  Prank  Wesley  BaU) 

There  are  many,  pertiaps,  who  try  to  place 
Casey  Jones  among  the  legendary  characters 
of  fiction  such  as  Sherlock  Holmes,  John 
Henry,  or  Scattergood  Balnee.  But  dont 
try  to  puu  that  idea  on  the  older  resident* 
of  Mississippi  or  western  Tennessee. 

For  they  aU  know  that  Casey  was  a  real 
character,  a  big,  200-po\md,  e-foot-4  engi- 
neer who  once  ran  the  fast  schedxiled  trains 
of  the  Illinois  Central  RaUroad;  not  a  myth- 
ical person  bom  of  a  song  writer's  Imag- 
ination. 


"TDUr   OH   TOm   WATia,   OTVB 
COAL" 


PLBMTT    or 


There  are  many  yet  Uvlng  who  remem- 
ber the  llkfkUe  throttleman  and  vrtio  can 
recall  the  sound  of  his  famous  six -tone  whis- 
tle as  it  reechoed  across  the  countryside. 
Tes.  Casey  is  as  much  a  part  of  railroad 
history  as  is  Commodore  Vandertoilt,  James 
J.  Hin,  th«  Harrlmans,  or  Henry  M.  Flagler. 
Casey's  widow,  now  weU  past  80,  and  his 
ehUdren.  grandchUdren,  and  great-grand- 
chUdren,  stiU  live  In  the  sunny  southland 
where  Casey  Jones  made  history.  Many  old 
trainmen  who  once  knew  him  are  yet  Uvlng 
and  can  give  you  the  particulan  of  his  last 
ride. 

Casey  was  bom  at  Hickman,  county  seat 
of  Pulton,  Ky.,  the  most  westerly  county. 
Man*  14,  1884.  His  father,  a  school  teacher, 
moved  to  Cayce  (pronounced  Kay-See),  a 
small  town  oa  the  MobUe  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road (now  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio)  12  miles 
east  of  Hiclunan  when  Casey  was  16.  Here  at 
the  Cayoe  station,  the  youth  helped  load 
stock  aboard  cars  and  occasionally  accom- 
panied trains  north  to  Columbus.  Ky, 
where  they  were  loaded  on  boats  for  ship- 
ping up  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  market 
or  to  any  other  rlver-raUroad  Junctions. 

He  soon  fell  In  love  with  railrotwilng  and 
at  17  got  a  Job  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Co- 
lumbus. A  year  later  he  was  braking  on 
a  work  train  nmnlng  south  from  Columbus 
to  Jackson,  T6nn. 

At  the  Brady  t>oardinghouse  In  Jackson, 
an  old  reilroader  gave  him  the  nickname 
<rf  "Cayce"  on  finding  his  real  name  was 
John  Luther  Jones,  to  distinguish  lilm 
from  othera  on  the  railroad  by  the  same 
name.  And  from  that  time  untU  his  death, 
Casey  Jones  signed  everything  "Cayce  Jones" 
except  the  payroU.  It  was  stUl  "J.  L.  Jones." 
But  with  aU  others,  the  "Cayoe"  soon  evolved 
into  "Casey"  and  by  this  name  he  was  known 
through  life. 

Casey  wanted  to  be  an  engineer.  But 
brakemen  dont  become  engineers.  Soon 
he  was  firing  engines  south  out  of  Jackson 
to  Whlstier,  Ala.,  a  town  Just  north  of  MobUe. 
Pour  years  of  this  foimd  him  far  down  the 
list  of  firemen  waiting  for  promotion.  He 
was  irked  by  this  delay  which  no  one  could 
help.    Then  fate  took  a  hand. 
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An  flpldemle  of  yellow  fever  In  Central 
MUetBBlppl  In  1887  took  scores  of  able  train- 
men away.  By  early  fall  the  DUnols  Central 
■hops  at  Water  Valley  had  to  close  for  lack 
of  men  to  run  them.  Good  Jobs  were  open 
In  engine  service  and  many  from  other  roads 
were  grabbing  them. 

"gnCK  TOUK  BZAD  OXJT  THB  WrNDOW" 

Casey  was  one  who  transferred  from  his 
fireman's  Job  with  the  M.  &  O.  to  a  like  Job 
with  the  IC  in  March  1888.  He  fired  pas- 
sengers and  freights  from  Jackson  to  Water 
Valley.  And  In  February  1890.  less  than  2 
years  from  the  time  he  changed  railroads,  he 
crossed  the  cab  to  grasp  the  trottle,  the  lever 
he  had  been  courting  since  his  Cayce  days. 

Engines  were  assigned  more  or  less  perma- 
nently In  the  nineties.  Casey  visited  the 
World's  Pair  at  Chicago  In  1893,  saw  an 
Illinois  Central  engine  on  display  there,  and 
asked  for  it  for  his  central  Mississippi  run. 
He  got  it,  went  to  Chicago  with  special  orders 
to  run  it  back  over  the  five  divisions  to 
Water  Valley. 

This  Illustrates  the  esteem  In  which  his 
company  held  him  as  an  engineer.  His 
special  whistle  was  attached  to  it  and  by  its 
melodioxis  sound,  everyone  knew  that  "the 
man  at  the  throttle  was  Casey  Jones." 

"WATCH  THI  DRIVZRS  BOLL" 

His  fame  as  a  capable  and  skillful  engine- 
man  was  as  well  known  as  his  reputation  of 
always  getting  into  the  terminal  "on  the 
advertised."  During  his  10  years  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  an  engine  cab,  the  famous 
engineer  was  never  involved  in  a  serious 
accident  or  responsible  for  the  death  of  a 
passenger. 

Out  of  the  panic  of  1893,  the  lUinoU  Cen- 
tral Railroad  acquired  a  road  running  from 
LouisvUle.  Ky.,  to  Memphis.  With  this 
branch  welded  into  the  ever  expanding  I.  C. 
the  main  trunk  could  be  run  through  Mem- 
phis rather  than  through  the  smaller  city  of 
Jackson.  Memphis  was  served  by  the  I.  C. 
by  a  branch  line  running  north  from  Gre- 
nada. Miss.  This  branch  line,  in  bad  repair, 
was  turned  into  the  trunk  line  in  1900  and 
the  fastest  trains  the  company  had  running 
from  Chicago  to  Mew  Cteleans  were  routed 
over  It. 

Casey  left  his  Jackson-Water  Valley  Job  In 
January  1900  to  run  the  road's  famous  Can- 
nonball  between  Memphis  and  Canton,  Miss. 
This  hard,  fast  riin  was  up  Casey's  alley.  He 
was  ambitious  and  loved  adventure. 

Casey  was  a  family  man,  a  lover  of  home, 
which  came  first  in  his  life.  He  had  married 
Janie  Brady,  daughter  of  Tom  Brady,  pro- 
prietor of  the  railroad  boardinghouse  at 
Jackson,  November  25,  1886.  They  had  three 
children,  Charles,  Helen,  and  John.  He  in- 
tended moving  them  into  Memphis  after  he 
got  settled  and  found  a  place  for  them  to 
live.  Second  place  in  his  life  was  held  by 
his  now  famous  engine.  No.  382,  entrusted  to 
him  to  haul  the  Cannonball. 

He  arrived  from  Canton,  Sunday  evening 
April  29,  1900,  at  8:20.  As  he  left  the  en- 
gine, the  yardmaster  approached  him  and 
asked  if  he  would  double  back  to  Canton 
foe  engineer  Jim  Lewis,  who  had  reported 
■ick.  He  agreed.  For  his  family  had  not 
yet  moved  over  from  Jackaon  and  he  had 
time  on  his  hands. 

The  southbound  Cannonball  arrived  in 
the  Memphis  station  over  an  ho\ir  late. 
When  Casey  and  Sim  Webb,  a  colored  fire- 
man Casey  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Water  Valley  run,  pvUled  No.  1  out  of  the 
Memphis  yards  throxigh  a  drlsdy,  foggy 
night,  they  were  1  hour  and  36  minutes  be- 
hind time.  Co\ild  they  make  up  this  lost 
time  In  a  5-hour  run  whose  schedule  was 
Already  set  as  high  as  railroad  officials  dared 
to  set  It? 

The  old  10-whe«ler  was  lately  out  of  the 
buUder-s  shopa,  had  been  recenUy  touched 
up.  and  was  at  the  peak  of  perfection.  With 
the  experienced  and  stalwart  Webb  shovel- 
ling  la  the  coal,  the  racing  train  gradually 


attained  speed — 40,  60,  00,  even  70  miles  an 
boiir,  a  steaming  projectile  of  iron,  steel,  and 
smoke  streaking  through  the  night.  With 
but  three  stope  to  make — Grenada,  Winona, 
and  Diu-ant,  C'asey  set  his  hand  to  his  task 
of  making  up  the  time.  All  along  the  188- 
mlle  run  local  passengers  and  freight  trains 
would  be  scuttling  into  passing  sidings,  spurs, 
and  branch  lines,  clearing  the  high  iron  for 
the  speeding  CannonbaU. 

At  Sardis,  50  miles  from  Memphis,  the 
streaking  train  with  its  headlight  shearing 
the  inky  darkness,  had  made  up  30  min- 
utes of  lost  time.  At  Grenada.  Junction  for 
the  Jackson-Canton  line,  exactly  an  hour 
had  been  erated.  Eighty-eight  miles  to  go 
and  35  minutes  of  lost  time  to  conquer. 
Casey  strained  to  see  the  signal  lights,  but  if 
he  failed— old  No.  1  always  had  the  right-of- 
way. 

He  was  but  16  minutes  late  at  Winona, 
his  second  stop,  and  but  6  minutes  separated 
the  fieetlng  train  from  being  "on  the  ad- 
vertised" at  Durant,  35  miles  from  Canton. 
At  Durant  he  met  and  passed  northbound 
No.  4  safely  and  widened  on  the  throttle  as  he 
gilded  off  down  the  foggy  Black  River  Valley. 
His  next  stop  would  be  Canton.  Or  wo\Ud 
It? 

"SXVXNTT-TWO  STAXXD  HTM  UCHT  IN  TH«  FACT" 

He  was  travelling  75  miles  an  hour  when 
he  roared  through  Pickens  20  miles  south  of 
Durant.  A  few  minutes  ahead  of  schedule 
wouldn't  matter — It  would  give  him  coasting 
time. 

While  he  was  speeding  through  the  dark- 
ened village  of  Pickens,  tragedy  was  in  the 
making  a  bare  7  miles  away.  Only  a  train- 
man could  follow  the  train  movements  ac- 
complished and  intended  at  the  litUe  stotion 
of  Vaughan  that  set  the  stage  for  Casey 
Jones'    plunge    into    eternity. 

Follow  closely.  Liimberlng  ahead  of  Casey 
was  southbound  freight  No.  72  with  two  en- 
gines and  27  loaded  cars  headed  for  the 
long  passing  siding  at  Vaughan.  Coming 
north  were  freight  train  No.  83  with  50  empty 
cars,  and  behind  it,  local  passenger  train 
No.  26.  running  in  two  sections;  the  freight 
likewise  heading  for  the  long  passing  siding 
and  the  two  passenger  trains  for  the  shorter 
passing  siding  running  behind  the  Vaughan 
station — all  to  dear  the  main  line  for  the 
Cannonball. 

The  southbound  freight  No.  72  was  In  the 
clear:  so  was  the  northbound  No.  83 — al- 
most. There  wasn't  quite  enough  room  for 
both  trains.  Four  cars  of  No.  83  were  fouling 
the  main  line.  Nor  could  the  two  passenger 
trains  get  into  the  short  passing  siding  whoee 
switches  were  "Inside"  the  switches  of  the 
longer  siding.  No.  72  backed  out,  allowing 
No.  83  to  pull  into  the  clear  and  the  pas- 
senger tratos  to  get  safely  Into  the  house 
siding.  Now  No.  83  would  have  to  back 
enough  car  lengths  out  on  the  main  line  to 
allow  No.  72  to  pull  into  the  clear  again. 
Then  Casey  could  be  flagged  to  a  stop  between 
the  two  switches  of  the  long  passing  siding. 
No.  72  could  back  out  behind  him.  No.  83  pull 
again  into  the  clear,  and  the  Cannonball 
could  race  on  south. 

Are  you  still  there?     Fine. 
"rxjRNBi  TO  THx  hxeman:   wot,  tou  Bzim 

JXTMP" 

But  as  No.  83  started  to  back  up  an  air 
hose  burst.  Before  It  could  be  repaired,  the 
Cannonball's  wail  could  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance— exacUy  on  time.  It  came  with  light- 
ning speed  out  of  the  long  "S"  curve  a 
mile  away  and  sped  on— with  No.  7a'8  caboose 
and  four  cars  in  its  path. 

Flagman  Bailey  Newberry  placed  a  torpedo 
on  the  rail  and  waved  his  lantern  frantically. 
But  the  speed  of  the  Cannonball  was  either 
too  great  or  Casey  faUed  to  see  the  signal. 
At  any  rate  he  saw  the  lights  of  the  red 
eabooee  gleaming  angrily  at  him  through 
the  misty  night.  He  yelled  for  aim  Webb  to 
Jump  while  he  sUyed  with  his  brake  in  a 
dying  effort  to  stop  his  train.    Webb  leaped. 


struck  the  cinders  and  ballast  turning  over 
and  over  as  he  went.  Then  he  staggered 
to  his  feet  to  the  tune  of  a  terrific  crash 
which  Jarred  the  eertness  from  a  foggy  night. 

The  screeching  of  brakes,  the  shearing  of 
Iron  and  wood,  the  hissing  of  steam,  and  the 
quivering  of  the  trains  were  soon  over.  The 
caboose  was  splintered  as  were  two  boxcars 
loaded  with  hay  and  a  flatcar  lotuled  with 
lumber.  Old  No.  382  lay  on  her  side  in  a 
ditch,  two  baggage  cars  left  the  rails  but 
stayed  erect,  and  the  passenger  coaches  held 
to  the  rails. 

Casey  Jones  was  dead  of  a  broken  neck. 

James  Gaffney,  conductor  of  one  of  the 
passenger  trains,  was  a  telegrapher  in  his 
youth.  He  broke  into  the  office  and  clicked 
the  news  of  the  wreck  and  Casey's  death  to 
the  Water  Valley  offices.  The  offices  there 
notified  Chicago  where  It  was  contended 
the  road  had  no  engineer  named  Casey 
Jones — in  Mississippi  or  anywhere  else. 

Further  telegrams  said  It  was  John  L. 
Jones.  There  were  two  of  them;  which  one? 
Finally  the  matter  was  straightened  out  and 
Mrs.  Casey  Jones  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  was  no- 
tified that  her  husband  was  dead. 

With  many  of  his  railroad  friends  In  at- 
tendance, Casey  was  bxiried  In  the  Mt.  Cal- 
vary Cemetery  in  Jackson  after  services  at 
the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  where  he  and 
Janie  Brady  were  married  more  than  13 
years  before. 

The  wreck  was  cleared  up,  an  investigation 
was  held,  and  things  moved  on.  Trainmen 
who  knew  and  loved  the  likable  engineer 
had  about  become  reconciled  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  dead.  Then  down  in  the  shop* 
at  Water  Valley,  an  unlettered  Negro  was 
continually  humming  tunes  about  railroad- 
men and  their  adventures.  He  was  given 
a  bottle  of  gin  to  compose  a  song  about 
Casey  Jones. 

"TWO  LOCOMOnVIS  AMD  THST'BS  BODND  TO 
BT7MP" 

This  song,  much  different  In  words  from 
that  one  known  today  throughout  America, 
was  sung  along  the  line  with  much  fervor 
and  feeling.  It  finally  reached  the  stage. 
Then  two  men,  Lawrence  Selbert  and  Eddie 
Newton,  changed  it  unbelievably,  riddled  it 
with  inaccuracies,  gave  it  a  western  setting 
and  commercialized  it  to  the  tune  of  prob- 
ably a  mUlion  dollars. 

Neither  Casey's  widow  nor  Saunders  ever 
received  anything  from  its  sale. 

With  a  lot  of  sacrifice,  hard  work,  a  little 
Insurance,  and  a  little  help  from  the  rail- 
road, Mrs.  Casey  Jones  has  rounded  out  a 
long  and  honorable  life  In  Jackson.  Now 
well  past  80.  she  faces  the  evening  sun  with 
her  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren near  her.  Charles  became  a 
pipefitter  for  the  L  C.  at  Jackson,  and  his 
son.  Charles,  Jr.,  is  a  machinist  for  the  same 
railroad  at  Fulton,  Ky. 

Helen  married  a  railroad  storekeeper  and 
lives  in  Mobile,  Ala.  John  died  during  the 
Influenza  epidemic  in  1918.  Sim  Webb, 
nearly  80.  still  lives  In  Memphis  and  never 
tires  of  telUng  the  story  of  Casey  Jones. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  the  famoxis  en- 
gineer; or  a  part  of  it.  The  complete  saga 
would  make  a  book. 


Only  StroBf  Offenshre  Power  Caa  Intare 
Victory  ■  the  Aaerkaa  Strvf gle  for 
Surrival  ______ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxXMoia 

IN  THB  HOnSS  OF  RKPRBSSNTATXVI8 

ThuraOaif,  AprU  iO.  1J53 

Mr.   PRICE.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   weU- 
known  American  magasine  has  Just  per- 
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formed  a  notable  servloe  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  the  May  issue  of  Fortune 
is  a  factual  and  convincing  article  that 
details  the  struggle  going  on  among  lead- 
ing scientists  of  the  Nation  over  the 
manufacture  of  the  H-bomb.  On  the 
one  hand  is  a  group  that  would  build  a 
Maginot  Line  type  of  defense — a  group 
that  insists  such  a  fortress  concept  of 
defense  offers  a  more  moral  solution  to 
the  dilemma  of  cold-war  strategy  than 
does  America's  possession  of  the  H-bomb, 
and  the  ability  to  deliver  it.  On  the 
other  hand  is  a  group,  ably  championed 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Thomas  K.  Pinletter  which  holds  that 
the  greater  immorality  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  discard  its  strongest 
weapon  while  conditions  for  world  dis- 
armament are  still  absent.  I  realize  that 
Fortune  is  the  ofBcial  magazine  for  rock- 
bedded  republicanism,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  carefully  read  this 
arUcle.  entitled  **The  Hidden  Struggle 
for  the  H-Bomb."  I,  as  a  Democrat,  am 
grateful  to  the  patriotic  Republican  edi- 
tors who  brought  the  story  of  the  hid- 
den struggle  out  Into  the  open. 

The  story  may  be  said  to  begin  back 
in  1949,  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment came  upon  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  the  Russians  had  detonated  a 
fission  device.  A  state  of  semitrance  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Ghjvemment 
was  broken  when  CcMnmissioner  Lewis 
Strauss,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, insisted  that  we  should  then  under- 
take the  manufacture  of  the  H-bomb  to 
reestablish  American  superiority  in 
weapons.  His  Insistence  quickly  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  Dr.  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheimer.  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  and  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  physicists.  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  and  tlie  scientists  he  mar- 
shalled behind  him  argutfd  that  develop- 
ment of  the  H-bomb  would  be  expensive, 
that  the  technical  chances  of  success 
were  at  best  only  50-50,  and  that  in  any 
case  it  would  be  wasteful  of  Plutonium, 
which  they  felt  should  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fission  weapons,  for  tac- 
tical use  rather  than  strategic  use  In 
warfare.  It  was  his  further  argtiment 
that  manufacture  and  use  of  the  H-bomb 
would  be  immoral  that  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  Mr.  Finletter. 

The  revelation  that  the  British  Com- 
munist spy.  Klaus  Puchs.  had  sat  in 
on  an  H-bomb  seminar  in  1945  settled 
the  argument.  Commissioner  Strauss. 
Joined  by  Commissioner  Gordon  Dean, 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Truman  urg- 
ing that  work  proceed  at  full  speed.  The 
President  took  counsel  with  »dney  W. 
Souers,  his  special  adviser  on  securi^ 
matters,  a  public  servant  of  the  highest 
hitegrity.  On  January  31,  1950,  our 
great  and  farsighted  President  directed 
the  AEC  to  go  ahead  with  the  so-called 
hydrogen  or  superbomb. 

After  that,  the  opposition  scientists 
changed  their  approach.  In  one  way 
or  another  they  became  Involved  in  some 
studies  concerning  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  against  atomic  attacks, 
studies  that  had  been  undertaken,  at  Air 
PV)rce  and  Army  request,  at  MIT  and  at 
California  Tech.  The  scientists  who  op- 
posed the  manufacture  of  the  H-bomb 


had  influence  beyt>nd  the  suspicion  of 
their  service  sponsors  at  these  institu- 
tions, so  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
projects,  as  they  developed,  became  an 
exercise  for  rewriting  United  States 
strategy.  There  was  the  thinly  veiled 
suggestion  that  Air  Force  doctrine  of 
strategic  air  power,  to  strike  at  the 
sources  of  enemy  offense,  was  based  on 
the  slaughter  of  civilians. 

Oppenheimer's  thesis  was  that  tactical 
atomic  air  forces,  in  combination  with 
relatively  small  ground  forces,  would  be 
themselves  sufficient  to  hcdd  Western 
Europe  against  the  Red  Army.  On  the 
strength  of  this  hsrpothesis  he  proposed 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  atomic 
stockpile  should  be  diverted  from  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  established  by 
act  of  Congress,  to  the  direct  support 
of  the  ground  battle.  He  further  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  should 
announce  that,  if  war  were  to  come,  it 
would  withhold  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand from  action. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pause  to 
ask  a  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  scientists  trying  to  settle  such  grave 
matters  as  national  defense  alone.  Is 
not  theirs  the  responsibiUty  to  use  their 
talents  and  their  knowledge  to  the  full- 
est in  the  manufacture  of  weapons? 
Have  they  ever  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  successful  use  of  weapons? 
What  do  they  know  of  the  formation  and 
execution  of  war  plans?  Can  they,  from 
their  laboratories,  dictate  the  terms  of 
an  enemy's  surrender? 

Not  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  yet.  The 
age  of  pushbutton  warfare  has  not  yet 
arrived- 

Purthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  this 
attack  of  the-  scientists  on  military  strat- 
egy as  insidious  as  the  current  Russian 
peace  offensive,  something  to  lull  us 
while  the  enemy  manufactures  his  own 
weapons  of  destruction,  including  his 
own  super  H-bomb?  The  Communists 
could  find  no  better  way  to  sabotage  the 
security  of  this  country  than  to  have  the 
United  States  depend  on  a  jet  propelled, 
electronically  hedged  Maginot  line  type 
of  defense.  I  say  this  even  though  that 
line  is  not  a  series  of  underground  forts 
or  a  Great  Wall  of  China,  but,  remodeled 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  air  age, 
is  a  series  of  radar  stations  for  early 
warning  of  the  approaching  enemy  air- 
craft, and  the  interceptor  and  fighter 
wings  which  will  attack,  but  not  neces- 
sarily destroy,  the  approaching  enraiy 
bombers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Just  because  an  individual 
is  able  to  operate  a  slide  rule,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  automatically  becomes  a 
military  expert.  It  does  not  follow  that 
he  is  qualified  to  make  the  far-reaching 
decisions  required  to  insure  the  defense 
of  our  country.  I  make  no  attack.  Mr. 
Speaker,  either  on  science  or  on  scien- 
tists, but  I  do  attack  the  American  bedaz- 
zlement  with  scientists.  Scientists  do 
not  possess  the  cure-all  for  all  the  world's 
iUa.  Our  calmer,  and  often  more  prac- 
tical, British  cousins  use  scientists  in  a 
way  quite  different  from  ours.  They 
keep  their  brilliant  scientists  on  tap  to 
advise  rather  than  on  top  to  make  basic 
policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  men  far  better 
qualified  than  scientlsta  to  make  such  ds- 


cisions  for  us.  One  such  man.  of  the 
greatest  achievements  as  pilot,  military 
strategist,  and  industrialist,  is  James  H. 
DoolitUe.  A  former  general,  the  brilliant 
planner  and  leader  of  the  April  1042  re- 
taliatory raid  on  Tokyo — and  I  might 
add  the  fortunate  survivor  of  that  one- 
way mission — General  Doolittle  is  a  man 
able  to  put  the  problem,  so  ably  presented 
by  Fortune  magazine,  in  the  right  per- 
spective. 

Speaking  last  Saturday,  April  25,  at  the 
Las  Vegas  Proving  Ground,  after  witness- 
ing the  7th  atomic  test.  General  Doolittle 
said: 

Tou  know  that  rapid  progress  is  being  made 
by  this  coimtry  in  Improving  atomic  weap- 
ons and  the  means  of  delivering  them  against 
distant  targets.  I  would  like  to  caution  my 
fellow  Americans  against  aastmilng  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  also  making  progress  In 
these  fields.  I  am  convinced  that  we  would 
be  Inviting  disaster  if  we  were  to  make  that 
assun^>tlon. 

I  believe  we  can  deal  successfully  with 
the  Soviets  only  if  we  are  strong.  We  hope 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  differences,  but 
we  must  not  let  our  guard  down  untU  It  is 
achieved — untU  peaceful  actions  support 
peaceful  words — and  on  a  lasting  basis.  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  run  by  a  dictator- 
ship, they  can  strike  first,  if  and  when  the 
Kremlin  should  decide  on  war.  Thiis  an 
atomic  stockpUe  far  smallw  than  oura.  de- 
livered by  air  and  sea  in  sxu-prlse  attacks 
against  our  industrial  centers,  might  tem- 
porarily paralyse  and  possibly  defeat  us.  im- 
less  we  prepare  adeq\iately  against  the  threat. 

We  can  and  should  improve  our  air  de- 
fenses. Our  electronic  early-warning  net- 
work should  be  extended  as  better  equip- 
ment becomes  available.  Our  home  defenses 
should  be  strengthened  with  the  beet  inter- 
ceptors we  can  devise  and  with  anti-aircraft 
missiles  for  (doae-ln  protection  oC  key  tar- 
gets. 

But  nothing  on  the  acientlflc  and  military 
horizon  offers  an  impregnable  home  defense 
against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  present  bombers  or 
against  the  supersonic  bombers,  long-range 
guided  missiles,  axxd  submarine*  they  could 
send  against  us  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  it  Is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  General  DoolitUe's 
carefully  phrased  statement  came  out 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Portvme  magazine  article. 
There  are  level-headed,  clear-sighted 
men  both  in  and  out  of  Government 
service  and  in  both  political  parties  who 
recognize  the  danger  and  are  taking 
steps  to  alert  the  American  people  con- 
cerning it.  They  know  that  the  princi- 
pal deterrent  to  another  world  war  is 
and  will  remain  the  offensive  strength  of 
our  constantly  improving  atomic  weap- 
ons and  our  ability  to  deliver  them  with 
accuracy  and  certainly  by  strategic  air 
power  against  the  sources  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary might.  Unless  and  imtil  peaceful 
Soviet  actions  are  assured  on  a  lasting 
basis,  we  must  constantly  maintain  and 
improve  our  ability  to  strike  through  the 
air  with  devastating  atomic  force  at  the 
air  bases  and  the  munitions  factories  of 
any  aggressor  nation.  We  must  let  SAC 
retain  its  mighty  mission  of  strength 
tor  peace.  We  must  turn  the  hidden 
struggle  for  the  H-bomb  into  an  open 
struggle  with  our  Communist  enemy,  a 
struggle  not  in  battle  but — ^paradoxically 
enough,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  some 
of  our  scienUsts— «  struggle  in  the  lab- 
oratories and  on  the  proving  grounds. 
We  must  maintain  atomic  superiority 
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ftnd  air  superiority  over  the  Commu- 
nists— or  lose  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues.  I  Insert  in  the 
CcMfGKxssiONAL  RECORD  the  article  from 
Portxme  which  points  out  so  clearly  that 
our  atomic  advantage  is  a  sliield  behind 
which  the  American  people  can  work 
steadily  for  peace — imtil  President 
Eisenhower's  proposals  for  world  dis- 
armament are  universally  accepted. 

The  article,  from  the  May  issue  of 
Fortime  magazine,  follows: 

Tbs  HxDimf  S-ntTGGLx  roB  thk  H-Bomb — 
Thx  Stkuogui  or  Ds.  Oppznhqmer's  Pxk- 
SISTKNT  CaMFAIGK  TO  RrvxHSK  Unitkd 
Statks  Miutaxt  Stiatigt 

A  llfe-and -death  struggle  over  national 
military  policy  has  developed  between  a 
highly  influential  group  of  Amierican  scien- 
tlBts  and  the  military. 

80  far  the  conflict  has  been  limited  to  a 
series  of  seemingly  unrelated  skirmishes. 
The  veil  was  partly  lifted  by  the  Alsop 
brothers  in  their  recent  articles  argving  that 
a  crisis  Impends  in  air  defense  because  the 
military  have  ignored  certain  revolutionary 
technical  advances  of  science. 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  strug- 
gle has  so  far  escaped  public  attention: 
whether  a  strategy  shaped  around  the  re- 
tallat(M7-deterrent  principle  embodied  In  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  shall  be  discarded, 
or  at  least  drastically  modified,  in  favor  of  a 
defensive  strategy  wherein  the  United  States 
atomic  advantage  would  be  confined  to 
short-range  tactical  forces,  designed  to  en- 
gage other  mlUtary  forces  in  the  field. 

XMTKB    DR.     OPPXNREIMEK 

The  prime  mover  among  the  scientists  is 
the  man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
brought  In  the  era  of  atomic  warfare — Dr. 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  and 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  theoretical 
physicists.  Although  Dr.  Oppenheimer's 
reasoning  has  not  been  expUcitly  spelled  out 
in  public,  this  much  is  plain:  he  and  his 
followers  have  no  confidence  in  the  military's 
assumption  that  SAC  as  a  weapon  of  mass 
destruction  is  a  real  deterrent  to  Soviet  ac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  believe  that,  by 
generating  fear  in  the  Kremlin,  it  has  been 
a  goad  to  Soviet  development  of  counter- 
atomic  weapons.  They  argue  that  it  has 
aroused  misgivings  in  Western  E^lrope:  and 
that  a  renunciation  of  atomic-offensive 
power  by  both  major  adversaries  is  essential 
to  an  easement  of  world  tension. 

The  conflict  was  touched  off  in  1949,  when 
the  United  States  Government  came  ufmn 
Incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Russians 
had  detonated  a  fission  device.  Truman  an- 
nounced the  fact  on  September  23  and  for 
some  weeks  thereafter  the  Government 
waited,  so  to  speak,  for  the  other  shoe  to 
drop  in  the  silent  depths  of  Eurasian  space. 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  confident  belief 
that  the  American  atomic  monopoly  would 
remain  unbroken  for  perhaps  another  dec- 
ade, the  Atcxnlc  Energy  Commission  had 
decided  not  to  develop  the  thermonuclear  or 
hydrogen  bomb.  The  Hungarian-born  phys- 
icist, Dr.  Edward  Teller,  had  perceived -as 
early  as  1945,  at  Los  Alamos,  the  outlines  of 
the  theoretical  solution  to  the  f\ulon  proc- 
ess, and  the  question  arose  within  the  AEC: 
Should  the  United  States  make  the  "quantum 
Jump"  to  the  far  more  powerful  weapon? 

The  question  was  posed  again  by  Commis- 
sioner Lewis  Strauss,  who  in  1948  had  dis- 
played a  sixth  sense  about  the  possibility  of 
early  Soviet  success  in  this  field.  Wholly 
apart  from  espionage,  various  techniques 
were  at  hand  for  detecting,  outside  the 
V.  8.  8.  R.,  the  explosion  of  an  atomic  device 
inside.  8tra\iss,  a  former  partner  of  Kuhn. 
Loeb.  who  had  served  In  the  Navy  with  the 


rank  of  rear  admiral,  had  been  disturbed 
that  neither  the  ABC  nor  the  military  were 
using  these  means  to  keep  the  Soviet  Union 
under  surveillance.  At  Strauss'  insistence 
the  necessary  action  was  taken,  and  the  sys- 
tems were  hardly  in  place  before  the  Russian 
explosion  occurred  In  1949. 

Stratus  was  familiar  with  the  theoretical 
possibilities  of  tlie  H-bomb;  to  reestablish 
American  superiority  in  weapons  he  urged 
the  AEC  to  take  the  H-bomb  theory  off  the 
shelf  and  proceed  with  the  necessary 
empirical  tests. 

David  Lillenthal,  though  he  had  submitted 
his  resignation  as  Chairman,  was  still  in  com- 
mand at  AEC.  He  opposed  the  proposal  and 
the  other  commissioners  (Gordon  E.  Dean. 
Sumner  T.  Pike,  and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Smyth) 
stood  undecided.  Strauss  insisted  t^at  the 
General  Advisory  Conunlltee  of  scientists  be 
convened.  This  brought  into  the  debate 
Oppenheimer,  Conant,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Enrico  Fermi,  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies;  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabl. 
of  Columbia  University,  and  other  distin- 
guished scientistH. 

In  the  discussions  that  followed,  Oppen- 
heimer drew  up  the  case  against  the  H-bomb. 
His  reasoning  was  that  the  project  would  be 
expensive,  that  the  technical  chances  of  suc- 
cess were  at  best  only  50-50,  and  that  in  any 
case  it  would  be  wasteful  of  plutonlum,  rela- 
tive to  what  coiild  be  gained  by  investing 
that  material  in  fission  weapons.  Oppenhei- 
mer was  convinced  that  the  fusion  weapon 
was  beyond  the  resources  of  Soviet  science; 
and  that  in  any  case  the  moral  coiirse  was 
for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
proposing  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  that  the  two  coun- 
tries should  enter  Into  a  compact  binding 
each  other  never  to  build  that  weapon. 

Conant  and  the  majority  of  the  scientists 
sided  with  Oppenheimer  In  recommending 
that  the  AEC  should  not  b\illd  the  H-bomb. 
Only  Fermi  fortlirightly  sided  with  Strauss. 
Meanwhile  the  Government  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  arrest  in  Britain  of  Klaus  Puchs. 
An  investigation  of  his  associatlotu  at  Los 
Alamos  produced  a  chilling  fact.  Dr.  Teller, 
who  had  returned  to  Los  Alamos,  remem- 
bered Fuchs'  being  present  at  an  H-bomb 
seminar  in  1945  when  he  might  have  gleaned 
the  correct  solution. 

For  Strauss  that  fact  was  the  clincher. 
Joined  by  Gordon  Dean,  Strauss  sent  to 
President  Truman  a  letter  lu^ing  that  the 
AEC  proceed  with  the  H-bomb.  The  other 
commissioners  urged  the  opposite  course. 

Among  the  men  with  whom  Mr.  Truman 
took  counsel  was  Sidney  W.  Souers,  his  spe- 
cial adviser  on  security  matters.  A  St.  Louis 
businessman  of  independent  means.  Souers 
is  a  public  servant  of  the  highest  integrity. 
He  had  attained  fiag  rank  In  the  wartime 
Navy  as  an  intelligence  officer,  and  was  later 
the  first  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Souers  was  familiar  with  the  issues 
playing  across  the  crisis  in  the  AEC.  When 
the  President  asked  his  opinion,  he  support- 
ed Strauss.  His  Intervention  accounted  in 
large  measure  for  Mr.  Truman's  announce- 
ment of  January  31,  1950,  directing  the  AEC 
to  go  ahead  with  the  so-called  hydrogen  or 
superbomb. 

At  Los  Alamos,  where  he  had  been  waiting 
Impatiently  for  a  green  light.  Teller  was  au- 
thorized to  procef^d.  But  as  matters  turned 
out,  the  tra£Bc  ll(;ht  on  his  path  had  only 
changed  from  red  to  amber. 

TTT.Iia  ACQOIKZS  A  LABOKATCMT 

Through  1950  Teller  concentrated  on  the 
fabrication  of  his  device.  In  the  spring  of 
1951  it  was  successfully  tested  at  Enlwetok. 
It  was  not  a  true  thermonuclear  weapon. 
But  an  essential  principle  was  proved;  and 
Teller  realized  that  he  was  on  the  threshold 
of  a  revolutionary  solution. 

The  next  step  was  the  construction  of  a 
fusion  device  in  line  with  Teller's  findings. 
But  Teller  had  be<»me  Increasingly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  resources  that  the  Los  Alamos 


laboratory  had  made  available  to  him.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ABC,  under 
Oppenheimer's  influence,  was  trying  to  post- 
pone, if  not  stifle,  the  experiment.  >  He  was 
convinced  that  the  design  of  tactically  deliv- 
erable thermonuclear  weapons  would  be  de- 
layed interminably  unless  a  second  atomic 
laboratory  was  provided.  He  tvirned  to  the 
Air  Force  for  help.  Secretary  Thomas  K. 
Finletter  arranged  for  Teller  to  brief  the  Air 
CouncU  and  other  high  officials  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  State,  and  Central  Intel- 
ligence. Finletter  did  not  stop  there.  Some 
months  after  the  Bniwetok  test  the  AEC 
had  still  made  no  serious  move  toward  pro- 
viding Teller  with  the  facilities  he  wanted. 
Early  in  1952,  Finletter  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Air  Force  was  prepared  to  establish  both 
Teller  and  his  colleague,  Ferral,  in  a  separata 
laboratory. 

On  that  threat  the  ABC  capitulated,  and 
Teller  was  installed  at  the  AEC  laboratory 
at  Livermore,  Calif.  The  thermonuclear  de- 
vice that  was  detonated  at  Enlwetok  last 
November  was  the  product  of  his  genius.  But 
it  would  still  be  only  a  theory  but  for, the 
courage  of  Souers,  Strauss,  and  Finletter^ 
1  providing  the  initiative  within  the  White 
House,  1  within  the  AEC.  and  1  within  the 
Pentagon. 

paojacr  vista:  smvooLM  HSstrxxs 

But  meanwhile  Dr.  Oppenheimer  and  his 
supporters  swiftly  concerned  themselves 
with  other  areas  of  atomic  strategy. 

One  had  to  do  with  the  defense  of  th* 
United  States  against  atomic  attack.  The 
Air  Force  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
MIT  for  what  became  known  as  Project 
Charles.  Among  other  things,  the  Air  Force 
sought  an  independent  analysis  of  the  claims 
ol  its  own  extremists  that  no  real  defense 
was  possible,  except  at  prohibitive  cost, 
against  mass-destruction  weapons.  Project 
Charles  led,  in  mid- 1951,  to  creation  of  the 
Lincoln  Air  Defense  Laboratory  at  Bedford, 
Mass.,  to  do  for  air  defense  what  Los  Alamos 
had  done  for  the  Manhattan  project. 

Simultaneovisly  the  Air  Force  had  awak- 
ened to  the  expanding  prospects  of  nuclear 
weapons  used  in  support  of  the  ground  bat- 
tle. Various  circumstances  had  stimulated 
a  change  in  its  thinking  from  the  straight 
SAC  concept:  The  development  of  small 
A-bombs;  a  rapid  stepup  in  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  promising  a  relative  plenty 
In  the  near  future;  and  the  vast  potential 
of  the  fusion  bomb  as  a  battlefield  weapon. 

In  early  1951  the  Air  Foree.  with  the  Army, 
asked  Caltech  to  do  in  the  field  of  tactical 
wso^are  what  MIT  had  begun  in  air  defense. 
The  Caltech  operation  became  Project  Vista. 
In  charge  of  it  was  Dr.  DuBridge,  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee, 
had  sided  with  Oppenheimer  on  the  H-bomb 
issue.  His  deputy  was  Dr.  Charles  Lauritsen. 
an  authority  on  atomic  weapons.  Both  are 
long-time  colleagues  of  Oppenheimer  and  his 
disciples. 

Vista's  charter  took  In  2  military  areas. 
One:  a  survey  of  the  effect  of  new  weapons 
upon  the  art  of  ground  warfare  generally. 
Two :  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  new  weap- 
ons upon  the  strategy  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Caltech  task  force  was 
reinforced  by  five  score  scientists  from  other 
universities.  As  the  summer  of  1951  wore 
on,  the  Air  Force  became  conscious  of  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  explanation 
was  soon  forthcoming:  The  Vista  group  was 
conferring  with  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

BACK  TO  TUX  BATTLXIXELO 

In  November  1951,  at  a  Vista  conference 
at  Caltech,  Dr.  DuBridge  presented  a  pre- 
liminary draft  of  its  proposed  report,  in- 
cluding a  chapter  that  Oppenheimer  had 
written.  It  produced  an  explosion  In  the 
Air  Force.  Oppenheimer  had  transformed 
Vista  Into  an  exercise  for  rewriting  United 
States  strategy — an  exercise  Introduced  by 
a  veiled  suggestion  that  Air  Force  doctrine 
was  based  on  the  slaughter  of  dvUlana. 
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■^  Oppenhelmerii  thesis  was  that  taetioal 
atomic  air  forces,  in  oombinatton  with  rela- 
tively small  ground  forces,  would  by  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  hold  Western  Europe 
against  the  Red  Army.  On  the  strength  ot 
this  hypothesis,  he  proposed  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  at  the  atomic  stockpUe  should 
be  diverted  from  SAC  to  tht  direct  support 
of  the  ground  battle.  He  further  proposed 
that  the  United  States  should  announce  that. 
If  war  were  to  come.  It  would  withhold  SAC 
from  action. 

The  assumption  was  that  if  the  Kremlin 
knew  that  lU  cities  would  be  spared.  It 
would  spare  those  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  This  mutual  foreswear- 
ing of  strategic  air  warfare  would,  in  a  Vista 
phrase,  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  battto 
back  to  the  battlefield. 

Vista's  central  proposition — ^that  short- 
raage  tactical  air  forces  could  check  the 
Red  Army  at  the  gates  of  Europe — had  two 
unstated  but  obvioiis  ooroUaries.  One  was 
that  SAC  was  no  longer  essential  to  national 
survival.  The  other  was  that  its  replace- 
ment by  short-range  air  forces  limited  to 
offsetting  other  military  forcee,  would  lift 
from  the  world  the  fear  of  an  Insensate  trad- 
ing of  mass-destruction  weapons. 

There  was  In  Vista  much  that  may  be 
mUltarily  feasible  when  atomic  weapons  be- 
come relatively  plentiful.  But  Finletter 
read  It  as  a  brief  for  disarming  the  Nation's 
strongest  weapon  while  ttie  Red  Army  and 
its  tactical  air  forces  otherwise  stlU  held 
the  mlUtary  balance  of  power  In  Europe. 
Moreover,  he  suspected  that  the  holdback 
of  the  H-bomb  was  not  unrelated  to  the 
Vista  theory.  Be.  therefore.  Invited  Oppen- 
heimer to  the  Pentagon.  In  their  disctis- 
slon  the  scientist  questioned  the  moraUty 
of  a  strategy  of  atomic  retaliation.  Finlet- 
ter's  answer  was  that  the  greater  immorality 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  discard  Its 
strongest  weapon  while  conditions  for  world 
disarmament  were  stiU   absent. 

Sensing  defeat  In  the  Pentagon,  Oppen- 
heimer, DuBridge,  and  Lauritsen  now  sought 
the  support  at  the  man  charged  with  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Early  In  De- 
cember 1961  they  turned  up  at  NATO  head- 
quarters with  the  Vista  report.  General 
Eisenhower  was  heartened  by  its  optimistic 
views  at  the  feeeibUlty  of  holding  Europe. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  he  concerned 
himself  with  its  implications  as  they  per- 
tained to  SAC.  His  air  adviser  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  NATO  air  forces,  Oen.  Laurls 
Norstad,  met  that  Isstie  and  entered  an  un- 
compromising dlseent.  Subsequently  a 
somewhat  watered-down  version  of  the  Vista 
report  was  presented  successively  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council  under  Secretary  Lovett,  and  a  semi- 
nar of  some  300  senior  officers  drawn  from 
the  3  services.  But  the  Air  Force's  oppo- 
sition— and  the  skepticism  engendered  by  Its 
underlying  thesis — had  already  doomed  It. 

BOeC  TAKES  UP  THX  nOBT 

A  test  of  Teller's  thermonuclear  device 
was  scheduled  for  late  1962  at  Bniwetok. 
Oppenheimer  tried  to  stop  the  test.  In  AprU 
1952.  Secretary  Acheson  appointed  him  to 
the  State  Department's  disarmament  com- 
mittee of  which  he  became  chairman.  Here 
was  generated  a  proposal  that  the  President 
should  announce  that  the  United  States  had 
decided,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  not  to 
bring  the  weapon  to  final  test;  and  that  it 
would  regard  the  detonation  of  a  slmUar 
device  by  any  other  power  as  an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  IVuman  was  not  persuaded.  That 
project  cost  Oppenheimer  his  place  on  the 
General  Advisory  Committee.  When  his 
term  expired  that  summer,  be  was  not  reap- 
pointed. Neither  were  DuBridge  nor  Co- 
nant, who  had  suppcxi^d  him  throughout. 

Now  came  a  shift  in  tactics.  At  a  meeting 
of  scientists  In  Washington  that  spring, 
there  formed  around  Oppenheimer  a  group 
calling  themselves  ZORC — Z  for  Jerrold  R. 
Zacharlas,  an  M.  I.  T.  physicist;  O  for  Oppen- 


heimer: B  for  Rabl;  and  O  for  Charles  Laurit- 
sen. Their  object:  to  prove  the  feaelblUty  of 
a  near-perfect  air  defense  tor  the  United 
States.  An  Un|»egnable  air  defense  would, 
of  course,  undercut  the  deterrent-retalia- 
tory argument.  A  nation  that  could  be  a 
fortress  would  not  need  an  offensive  atomic 
weapon.  It  was,  in  its  defensive  aspect,  an 
extension  In  the  United  States  of  the  VlsU 
defense  Idea. 

The  fortress  Idea  appears  to  have  germi- 
nated from  the  thinking  of  another  Oppen- 
heimer disciple,  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  head  of 
the  Associates  Universities.  Inc.  Thla  was 
an  ABC-sponsored  university  research 
group,  which  shortly  before  had  completed 
a  study.  Bast  River,  for  the  Federal  CivU 
Defense  Agency  and  NSRB.  The  Bast  River 
study  had  concluded  that  passive  defense 
msMures  would  be  of  little  avaU  against 
atomic  attack  unless  the  active  defenses 
were  able  to  reduce  enemy-bomber  penetra- 
tions to  mere  leakage — a  prospect  for  which 
Berkner  held  out  no  hope  so  long  as  the 
Air  Force  placed  its  primary  reliance  on 
8AC.  However,  Berkner  vras  himself  con- 
vinced that  becaxise  of  technological  break- 
throughs the  advantage  had  shifted  de- 
cisively to  the  defense.  He  was  siire  that 
a  near  leakproof  defense  was  feasible  when 
7X3RC  Invited  him  to  join  forces. 

ZOaC    LOSES    A    WAB 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  Air  Foree. 
ZORC,  with  Berkner.  prepared  to  test  these 
theories  at  the  Lincoln  Laboratory.  Thirty- 
odd  scientists  from  other  universities  par- 
ticipated and  the  enterprise  took  for  Itself 
the  name  of  the  Siunmer  Study  Group.  Its 
sessions  lasted  3  months. 

It  U  not  the  purpose  here  to  examine  in 
detail  the  summer  study  group's  findings. 
CeneraUy  speaking,  the  ZORC  confirmed,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  what  they  had  set 
out  to  prove:  That  an  atomic  air  campaign 
could  be  successfully  beaten  down  before 
the  cities  of  this  continent  had  suffered 
catastrophic  damage.  Its  proposed  defense 
system  envisaged  two  major  element* — an 
early  warning  system  of  interlocking  radar 
stations  far  out  on  the  Arctic  rim;  and  be- 
hind this  a  deep  air -defense  system  utilizing 
guided  missiles,  supersonic  aircraft,  even 
squadrons  of  aircraft  borne  by  mother  air- 
craft on  continuous  patrol.  The  whole 
panc^ly  suggested  a  Jet-propelled,  electroni- 
cally hedged  Maglnot  Line.  Its  eventual  cost 
was  never  firmly  fixed,  but  ZOBCs  informal 
estimates  ran  from  $50  billion  to  $150  biUicm. 

The  Sununer  Study  plan  was  undoubtedly 
Ingenious,  but  s  misleading  Impression  has 
been  conveyed  that  It  was  completely  origi- 
nal. Many  of  Its  essentials  were  already 
under  development  by  Lincoln  Laboratory 
for  the  services.  Nor  were  the  other  partici- 
pants unanimously  agreed  that  ZORC  had 
proved  its  case.  The  basic  assumptions  were 
war  games  during  the  exercise  with  the  ZORC 
strategists  masterminding  the  tactics  of  the 
Soviet  long-range  force  and  of  the  defense 
as  well.  The  Impression  was  that  wbUe 
ZORC  had  shown  a  fine  grasp  of  electronics. 
It  had  lost  the  war. 

Inasmuch  as  both  MIT  and  the  military 
were  apprehensive  about  the  svunmer  study 
there  was  an  xmderstandlng  with  MIT  that 
Its  findings  woiUd  not  be  published.  Never- 
theless, by  early  fall  the  substance  of  ZORC's 
reconunendations  had  tiirned  up  at  the 
White  House,  at  State,  and  at  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  office.  The  NSRB  Chairman. 
Jack  Gorrie,  moved  in  the  National  Security 
CouncU  for  a  new  national  military  policy  to 
be  built  around  the  fortress  concept.  The 
Idea  was  rejected. 

The  essence  of  the  ZORC  Idea  is  that  the 
fortress  concept  offers  a  more  moral  solu- 
tion to  the  dilemma  of  cold-war  strategy 
than  does  SAC.  That  the  Nation  would  sup- 
port both  indefinitely  is  doubtful — even 
with  ZORC's  final  markdown  price  of  around 
$20  billion  tot  Its  system. 


There  the  matter  rests.  Meanwhile,  the 
development  of  thermonuclear  and  fission 
weapons  continues  apace.  And  SAC.  tinder 
General  LeMay,  retaiiu  Its  mighty  mission. 

Straus*  has  returned  to  Washington  as 
President  Elsenhower's  adviser  on  atomic 
matters,  Souers  to  his  business,  Finletter  to 
the  law.  But  the  issue  that  Oppenheimer 
raised  around  them  continues  to  haunt  na- 
tional mUitary  policy.  Finletter  saw  the 
issue  in  these  terms:  The  scientists  hold  no 
exclusive  option  on  the  belief  that  war  Is 
evil;  for  the  United  States,  at  this  jvmcture 
in  world  history,  to  throw  away  its  strongest 
weapon  merely  because  it  is  an  offensive 
weapon  Is  a  naive  way  to  go  about  ridding 
the  world  of  war;  the  atomic  advantage  con- 
stitutes a  shield  behind  which  the  American 
people  can  work  steadily  for  peace— until 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  proposals  for  world  dis- 
armament are  universally  accepted. 

MeanwhUe  there  was  a  serious  question  of 
the  propriety  of  scientisU'  trying  to  setUe 
such  grave  national  issues  alone.  Inasmuch 
as  they  bear  no  respoxulblllty  for  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  war  plans. 


Tke  NceJ  for  a  StroBf  AoMffioui 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFSBSBNTA'nVBB 

Thursday.  April  30.  1955 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speater,  for 
some  years  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Ohio,  has  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  on  a  patriotic  theme  for 
Ohio  high-school  students.  Three  win- 
ners are  selected  from  each  of  the  four 
high-school  jrears  and  are  given  a  trip 
to  Washington  as  guests  ot  the  depart- 
ment. 

This  year  75.000  boys  and  girls  par- 
ticipated. I  am  proud  that  2  of  the  12 
winners  are  frona  the  18th  Congressional 
District.  They  are  Miss  Martha  Rea 
Hill,  SteubenviUe.  Ohio.  11th  grade;  and 
and  Miss  Gloria  Colananni,  Salem,  Ohio. 
10th  grade. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  their  prisse-winning  essays  on 
the  need  for  a  strong  American  democ- 
racy: 

Tbs  Nbdd  rot  A  STBOifQ  Amisicam  DncocaacT 
(By  Martha  Rea  Hill,  of  SteulienvlUe,  Ohio) 

America  has  a  great  need  for  a  strong  de- 
mocracy in  order  to  survive  the  aggression 
and  oppression  of  the  Communist-controlled 
nations.  A  strong  democracy  Is  the  only 
kind  of  government  that  can  resist  the 
power  of  the  aggressor  nations  and  main- 
tain world  freedom  and  peace.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  uphold  the  democratic 
principles,  all  the  efforts  of  oxir  forefathers 
shall  have  been  in  vain.  In  order  to  keep 
the  ideals  of  these  men  alive,  we  must 
strengthen  and  preserve  our  democracy. 

A  strong  democracy  is  a  necessity  if  the 
people  erf  this  country  are  to  l>e  free  from 
fear  and  from  want;  If  they  are  to  have  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion. 
These  freedoms  are  not  possible  in  the  Com- 
munist countries;  therefore,  we  should  ap- 
preciate them  and  do  aU  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve them.  We  have  a  democratic  govern- 
ment that  Is  flexible  and  considers  all  men 
to  be  equal,  thus  making  the  four  freedoms 
possible.  We  must  strengthen  this  Gov- 
ernment and  keep  it  strong  for  future  gen- 
eration*. 
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Turthermore,  •  stanch,  demoeratle  gov- 
ernment will  aid  the  people  ot  this,  our 
country,  In  llTlng  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  social  living.  Without  true 
democracy  it  would  be  Impossible  to  live 
these  principles.  The  recognition  of  man's 
dependence  upon  Ood  is  not  permitted  to 
the  cotmtrles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
dignity  of  the  human  person  Is  not  even 
considered.  This  could  happen  here  In  the 
United  States  tf  a  strong  Amwlean  democ- 
racy is  not  maintained. 

A  powerful  American  democracy  is  essen- 
tial if  we.  the  people,  are  going  to  protect 
the  rights  given  to  us  by  Almighty  Ood.  God 
has  given  men  equal  rights  and  correspond- 
ing duties  so  that  men  may  live  in  peace  and 
harmony.  This  Is  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  life  and  since  the  communistic  nations 
have  completely  disregarded  God's  law  we 
need  a  strong  democracy  to  overcome  the 
communistic  Influence,  to  live  In  accordance 
with  our  Ood-glven  rights  and  to  help  others 
to  keep  God's  basic  laws. 

Besides  the  protection  of  rights  a  strong 
American  democracy  Is  needed  to  give  eqtial 
opportiuiities  for  Boclal  advancement  to  all 
men.  In  this  land  of  America  all  men  have 
an  equal  chance  to  raise  their  standard  of 
livlas  by  obtaining  an  education  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  Job  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
truth  of  this  fact  la  shown  by  the  examples 
of  the  many  poor  people  who  have  grown 
Into  great  and  Important  Individuals.  A 
great  example  of  this  Is  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  rose  from  a  very  poor  and  Insignificant 
lad  to  the  highest  position  in  our  American 
Government,  President  of  the  United  States. 
These  opportunities  are  not  found  in  the 
countries  which  are  ruled  by  a  dictator, 
therefore  we  must  protect  our  land  from 
the  threat  of  such  expression  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  given  to  us. 

In  addition  to  these  the  United  States  of 
America  must  nuilntaln  a  strong  democracy 
If  she  Is  to  be  a  leader  among  nations.  A 
weak  nation  cannot  be  a  leader  In  our  world. 
A  weak  nation  cannot  be  the  leader  of  an 
otganisatlon  like  the  United  Nations.  IIm 
Ckilted  States  must  by  her  leadership  keep 
this  organization  in  existence;  the  only  way 
to  do  this  la  to  keep  operating  a  strong 
denuxu'acy. 

Therefore  a  strong  democracy  Is  necessary 
If  we  of  this  country  are  to  maintain  our 
happiness.  We  would  not  be  happy  without 
the  freedoms  and  opportxinities  granted  to 
us  by  our  democratic  Government.  We  are 
fighting  and  will  continue  to  fight  in  order 
to  preserve  our  democracy  so  that  the  future 
generations  may  have  hapt>iness  and  peace 
of  soul. 

In  summing  up  all  the  needs  for  a  strong 
American  denKKracy  I  can  see  that  this 
democracy  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  our  national  security.  It  is  evident  that 
all  men  desire  the  opportunities  which  ac- 
company a  democratic  government.  In 
order  to  maintain  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  men  m\ist  have  these  rights  and  free- 
doms. Only  a  democratic  government  can 
offer  these  prlvHeges.  We  must  maintain 
our  democracy  In  order  to  preserve  our 
Nation. 

Thb  Nkkd  roB  A  Stsonc  American  Dkmockact 
(By  Oloria  Colanannl.  of  Salem.  Ohio) 

We  need  a  strong  American  democracy  be- 
cause without  it  there  would  be  no  America. 
For  democracy  is  the  very  soul  of  America. 
Democracy  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
the  building  blocks  which  were  used  in  estab- 
lishing this  great  land  of  ours. 

When  our  forefathers  first  came  to  Ameri- 
can shores,  they  came  with  the  hopes  of 
building  a  strong  and  democratic  nation. 
They  fought  wars  and  s\iffered  many  hard- 
ships to  achieve  this  gocd.  The  hope  for 
democracy  was  a  powerful  force  in  helping 
them  weather  thtj  hardships. 


To  this  day,  our  American  democracy  has 
remained  an  inspiration  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  a  result  of  our  democracy  Amer- 
ica has  become  a  leader  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  If  America  wishes  to  remain 
a  leader,  a  strong  democracy  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 

American  democracy  is  essential  In  pre- 
serving our  aena*  of  equality.  We  need  de- 
mocracy so  that  everyone,  no  matter  who 
he  is  or  who  his  ancestors  were,  has  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  advancement,  suc- 
cess, and  happiness. 

We  need  democracy  to  protect  our  many 
privileges  and  freedoms.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  our  right  to  vote.  We 
can  vote  for  any  person  we  choose.  We  need 
democracy  to  protect  our  freedom  of  religion. 
We  need  it  to  protect  o\ir  freedcMn  to  speak 
and  be  heard.  Democracy  is  essential  in 
preserving  our  freedom  to  print  newspapers 
and  books  and  periodicals.  We  need  democ- 
racy to  be  able  to  read  these  published  arti- 
cles. Democracy  is  essential  in  maintaining 
these  and  our  many  other   privileges. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  strong  democracy  to 
protect  these  rights,  we  can  protect  our  coun- 
try from  corruption.  We  need  a  strong  de- 
mocracy to  strengthen  our  resistance  against 
tyrants  and  dictators  who  have  destroyed  the 
ideals  and  even  the  very  humanity  of  some 
countries. 

Another  Important  reason  that  we  need  a 
strong  democracy  is  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
national drive  for  world  peace.  Under  the 
leadership  of  democratic  America  a  way  may 
yet  be  found  by  the  countries  of  the  world 
to  establish  world  peace  and  prevent  a  third 
world  war. 

We  need  a  strong  American  democracy  so 
that  the  future  generations  will  not  have  to 
enter  a  place  of  corruption,  war,  and  unhap- 
plness.  We  need  democracy  to  enable  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  to  en- 
Joy  the  same  privileges  and  partake  of  the 
same  opportunities  that  we  have. 

It  is  for  these  and  many  other  reasons  that 
we  need  a  strong  American  denu^cracy.  A 
democracy  that  has  long  been  an  lnsplratk)n 
and  a  guiding  light  to  mankind. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MisalsslppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

T&Aox  AND  An> 

Within  the  last  2  years  or  such  a  matter 
nxnnerous  nations  abroad  have  come  up 
with  a  slogan  that  reads  "Trade  not  aid."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  realistic  look  at  the  situ- 
ation must  have  convinced  our  allies  that 
aid  was  bound  to  diminish,  anyhow.  For 
all  that,  however,  their  need  for  dollars  per- 
sisted. The  general  conception  of  letting 
foreign  lands  earn  their  dollar  requirements 
by  selling  over  here  has  been  favorably  re- 
ceived on  the  whole. 

It  was  obviotis  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
Involved  reducing  oxn-  tariff  barriers  to  some 
extent,  but  It  was  also  understood,  though 
not  so  widely,  that  it  was  necessary  also  to 
replace  a  mystifying  hodgepodge  of  customs 
regulations  with  something  intelligible  and 


workable.  That  Is  to  say,  people  abroad  fre- 
quently quit  trying  to  sell  here  because  our 
rules  and  regulations  are  confused  and  com- 
plicated and  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

It  Is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  the 
■o-caUed  dollar  gap,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  rest  of'  the  world  bought 
from  us  and  sold  to  ua.  The  cumulatlTe 
dollar  deficit  o(  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
tween 1946  and  1083  was.  in  round  numbers, 
t34  billion.  In  other  words,  other  nations 
bought  here  $34  biUlon  worth  of  things 
UKJre  than  they  sold.  The  deficit  was  made 
up  by  United  States  aid.  which  amounted 
to  about  $31  billion  in  7  years,  and  the  use 
of  about  $3  bUlion  In  the  gold  and  dollar* 
reserves  of  other  nations. 

Ordinarily  the  United  States  exports  from 
7  to  9  percent  of  its  production.  Customs 
receipts  in  1051  came  to  •003.468,000.  or 
about  12.5  percent  of  the  value  of  imports  on 
which  duty  was  paid.  More  than  half  our 
Imports  in  that  year,  valued  at  il0.812JMl,- 
000  came  in  under  the  tariff  law's  free  list. 
Incidentally,  our  tariff  rates  range  from  5 
percent  or  less  to  one  listed  Uay  1,  1052,  or 
700  percent  on  certain  watch  part*.  These 
rates  are  likewise  a  hodgepodge. 

Then  we  have  the  Buy  American  Act, 
passed  in  depression,  that  prevents  the  Gov- 
ernment from  buying  foreign  goods  unless 
their  price  is  at  least  26  percent  below 
American  prices.  President  Elsenhower  ha* 
properly  agreed  that  this  act  should  be  re- 
pealed. It  iB  usually  conceded  that  so-called 
Import  q\x>tas  are  undesirable,  but  they 
hang  on.  There  are  numerous  other  oppor- 
tunities for  slmpllcatlon  and  clarification  of 
our  customs  laws. 

The  Reciprocal  TVade  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended, of  course,  but  other  measures  need 
to  be  taken.  Including  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs,  if  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  be  a* 
free  and  substantial  as  It  ought  to  be.  The 
nations  abroad  must  have  dollars  and  It  1* 
infinitely  better  for  them  and  for  xia  that 
they  should  be  at  Uberty  to  earn  them. 
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Uaied  SUte«.SUte  ReUtioBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZ8 

Thursday,  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  C.  Hartnett  from  America  of 
March  14.  1953: 

Unrxd  Statxs-Statx  RXLATIOm 
(By  Robert  C.  Hartnett) 
The  meeting  in  Washington  of  Governors 
Driacoll,  of  New  Jersey:  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina;  Kohler,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Shivers. 
at  Texas,  with  President  Elsenhower  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  may  be  a  prelude  to  a  much  needed 
reexamination  of  Federal -State  fiscal  and 
welfare  sytems.  The  purpose  of  such  a  study 
would  be  to  increase  the  responsibilities  of 
the  States  and  thus  relieve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  at  least  some  of  the  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  fiuictions  it  now  has 
in  Federal-State  health,  welfare,  education, 
and  highway  programs.  It  would  also  aim 
to  diminish  the  overlapping  of  Federal  and 
State  taxation  by  assigning  area*  to  eaoh  of 
them.    The  White  House  plans  to  have  a  bill 


Introduced   In  Congrea*  lodn  to  aet  up 
commission  to  carry  on  this  study. 


rsATuass  or  odb  isdoul  btstdc 

The  American  system  of  Federal  union 
formed  one  of  the  epoch-making  invention* 
In  the  long  evolution  of  political  institu- 
tions. The  great  problem  In  any  political 
federation  is  to  strike  a  stable  balance  so 
that  the  member-unit*  will  be  neither  so 
strong  as  to  overpower  the  central  govern- 
ment nor  so  weak  a*  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  it.  In  our  system,  the  dsnger  from  1780 
through  the  CivU  War  was  that  dissensions 
between  the  States  would  destroy  the  Union. 
We  surmounted  that  threat,  but  only  by 
putting  down  rebellion  through  recourse  to 
armed  might.  Since  the  Union's  victory  in 
1865,  the  tendency  (appearing  very  slowly, 
until  accelerated  by  two  world  wars  and  the 
great  depression)  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  States  have  seemed  at  times 
In  danger  of  being  reduced  to  mere  admin- 
istrative jxirisdlctlons  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Where  the  blame  lay  for  any  ex- 
cessive centrallaatlon  which  may  have  taken 
place  is  an  interesting  and  highly  contro- 
versial question,  but  beyond  our  present  pur« 
pose. 

Equally  important  Is  the  changed  concept 
of  the  normal  relations  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Oowmment  which  emerged 
during  our  post-Civil  War,  as  contrasted 
with  the  pre-Clvll  War,  history.  Up  to  1865. 
the  SUtfl*  and  the  National  Oorenunent 
were  regarded  as  competitive,  as  being  in  a 
state  of  coaatont  tension  marked  by  Jeal- 
ousy, fear,  and  hostUlty  In  a  nnitual  contest 
for  power.  Their  Interasta,  in  a  word,  were 
looked  upon  a*  mutually  antagonlatie. 
Since  1866,  however,  and  especially  since  the 
1020's.  nderal-State  reUUons  have  devel- 
oped Into  a  system  of  oooperattva  f aderaUsm. 

Perhap*  we  simply  grew  up.  Perhaps  we 
came  to  see  that  the  new  problems  with 
which  both  were  being  foroed  to  deal  were 
unmanageable  on  a  puraly  SUtewlde  basis. 
Maybe  the  adopUon  In  lOlS  of  the  leth 
amendment,  which  empowered  the  Federal 
Government  to  levy  graduated  income  taaaa, 
paved  the  way  to  a  great  extension  of  Fsd- 
eral-Stat«  cooperation  by  enabling  Wash- 
ington to  coUect  large  enough  sums  of 
money  to  underwrite  all  sorta  of  needed  wel- 
fare programs  having  a  blended  Federal- 
State  charaetar.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
development  of  a  highly  complax  network 
of  cooperatlv*  federalism  under  national 
leadership  is  one  of  the  obvious  feature*  of 
modern  American  history. 

Since  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  reverse  this  trend,  it  is  worth 
while  to  analyze  our  Federal  system  a  little 
more  deeply.  The  key  to  it  is  dual  citizen- 
ship. AU  Ameriean  cittcens  are  at  once 
"citizens  of  the  United  State*  and  of  the 
8UU  wherein  tbey  rmiOm"  (Uth  aixMDd- 
ment.  1868). 

People  too  easily  forget  this  duality  and 
Its  tremendous  Implications.  Whether  the 
Issue  be  aid  to  education,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, or  simply  roadbulldlng,  the  rights  or 
welfare  of  cltiaens  of  the  United  States,  not 
merely  of  the  Individual  States,  are  at  stake. 
Constitutionally,  moreover.  United  State* 
citiaenahlp  takes  priority  over  State  cltlaen- 
ship.  What  role  the  Federal  Government 
shotild  play  In  any  given  program  Is  often 
largely  a  question  of  how  we  want  to  man- 
age our  political  affairs — throxigh  our  State 
governments,  through  our  National  Govern- 
ment, or  through  both.  Our  tradition  of 
reserving  many  powers  exclusively  to  the 
State*  1*  sound,  though  modem  United 
States  constitutional  law  does  not  see  in  the 
loth  amendment  any  rigid  delineation  of 
United  States  and  State  areas  of  power.  W* 
ought  to  be  wise  enoxigh  to  look  to  each  for 
the  purpose*  each  can  be*t  serve,  and  to  both 


for  p\upo*«*  beet  served  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governmenu  acting  Jointly.  We  must 
kaep  in  mind,  however,  that  whenever  the 
rights  or  welfare  of  a  United  States  citizen 
are  Involved,  the  United  States  Government 
ha*  a  direct  concern. 

VCDXaAL-STATE     nOOKAMS     klHt     F«OBLKMS 

Historically,  Federal  aid  to  education  led 
the  way  among  the  post-Civil  War  Federal- 
State  welfare  programs.  It  dates  from  the 
Morrtll  Act  of  1862,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  our  land -grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities (such  as  Cornell,  Purdue.  Ohio  State, 
and  almost  all  the  State  universities  of  the 
Mountain  and  Far  Western  States) .  In  1914 
and  1917  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs  were 
set  up  on  a  matching  basis  to  help  subsidize 
education  (agricultural,  trade  and  industrial, 
and  homo-economics  teaching)  In  the 
State*,  lliese  Federal  subsidies,  however, 
remained  on  a  very  small  scale.  The  school- 
lunch  program  has  cost  much  more — $83 
mUllon  in  1950.  (The  $624  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  that  went  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  1950  benefited  the  States  indi- 
rectly, of  coiu-se.) 

More  characteristics  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  are  the  subsidies  of  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  dating  from  1021;  in  flacal 
1951  the  States  completed  or  had  under  con- 
struction roads  aided  by  nearly  $1  billion  In 
United  State*  funds.  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  new  hospital  construction  in  fiscal 
1950  amounted  to  8210  million,  and  for 
health  services  to  about  $120  million. 

Of  course.  Federal  grants  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1035  nin  to  large  sums.  Pub- 
llc-a**>*tance  outlays  (aid  to  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  to  dependant  children)  cost  $1.- 
123,000,000  in  1950.  Employment-security 
administration  grants  cost  $207  million.  In 
1060,  th*  total  of  Federal  outlays  to  State* 
and  local  government*  for  welfare  purposes 
exceeded  $2  billion. 

Apparently  this  is  the  area  the  proposed 
Commission  would  study.  Whatever  it 
might  accomplish,  the  proportion  of  govern- 
mental expenditures  in  Ihe  United  States  in- 
volved is  only  about  2  percent. 

In  1062.  the  more  than  110.000  Btate  and 
local  governmenu.  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness for  January,  spent  $36  billion.  Includ- 
ing $2,400,000,000  in  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
they  took  In  over  $24  billion.  They  borrowed 
$4  Mllion,  mostly  for  new  construction.  The 
48  States  therefore  senn  to  have  inciirrad  a 
deficit  last  year  ot  weU  over  $1  billion.  This 
is  one  reason  why  they  would  like  to  save 
what  might  seem.  In  the  Federal  budget,  to 
be  relatively  small  sums;  they  hope  thereby 
to  close  this  gap. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  overlapping  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes  hamstringing  the  States, 
the  worst  fiscal  problem  of  State  and  local 
governments — especially  the  latter — seem* 
rather  sin:iple  to  explain.  According  to  Karl 
O.  Nygaard  in  the  January  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  property  tax  sUU  provides  more  than 
one-half  the  receipts  of  local  governments. 
But  because  increases  in  assessed  evalua- 
tions lag  far  behind  price  rise*,  income  from 
thl*   tax  does   not   IncTMkae  with  oo*t   In- 


Apart  from  this  problem.  State  and  local 
government  finances  are  not  in  too  bad 
shape.  The  chief  trouble,  which  we  cannot 
avoid  because  of  heavy  defense  ezpendltures. 
Is  that  the  total  receipts  of  all  governments 
la  this  country  In  1062  equalled  more  than 
26  percent  of  our  national  output,  as  com- 
pared with  16  percent  la  the  1930's.  We  must 
economise.  We  must  rationalize  our  Fed- 
eral-State tax  system.  But  exactly  how  and 
where  to  Institute  really  significant  reforms 
are  questions  that  will  give  everybody  coxv* 
cemed  many  headaches. 


The  N««d  for  a  Stnmg  AMericaa 
DeBpcracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         ' 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

1  vA  urn  oBid  -* 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  30.  1953 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  [^leaker,  Joseph 
Hurst,  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the 
young  men  who  was  a  winner  in  the 
American  Legion  essay  contest.  His 
prize-winning  essay  is  printed  below. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Hurst  and  know 
that  the  people  of  the  14th  Xi^strict  of 
Ohio  are  proud  ot  him: .      .    -,       , , 
Tas  Nns  roa  a  Sxaoiird^AMnxcaw  OncbdRACv 

(By  Joseph  Hurst,  ot  Barberton.  Ohio) 

Sloee  the  dawn  of  elvlllaatkm  men  have 
been  striving  to  establish  a  government  that 
would  provide  strong  leadership,  security  for 
all,  freedom  from  oppression,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  them  to  live  their  life  as  they 
wish. 

The  Foimdlng  Father*  of  the  United  State* 
were  only  one  of  many  group*  who  farmed 
government*,  a*  aa  experiment,  to  gain  these 
aim*.  Thus,  with  a  suprmne  faith  in  God 
and  with  an  Idea  never  before  tried  by  any 
nation,  o\u  young  country  began  it*  noble 
experiment  guided  solely  on  the  prlnelple* 
of  democracy.  The  only  thing  that  would 
prove  the  suooes*  or  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment would  be  the  auccea*  or  Xailiire  of  the 
Nation. 

The  whole  world  today  must  Judge  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  be  right.  They  can  see 
a  country  that  has  risen  from  a  lowly  start 
to  become  a  leading  world  power,  a  country 
that  is  strong  in  leadership,  free  from  op- 
pression, a  ootmtry  that  gives  150  millioB 
people  a  havMi  in  which  there  is  little  waat 
and  great  personal  freedom,  a  country  that 
serve*  a*  a  beacon  to  aU  oppre**ed  people*  ot 
the  world. 

Proof  of  the  outstanding  suoceas  of  our 
democracy  is  the  Jealousy  arouaed  In  other 
nations  and.  aa  a  result,  the  attempt*  to 
ridicule  and  eventually  destroy  our  way  ot 
living.  We  have  all  heard  the  main  criti- 
cism, the  cry  of  capitalism,  that  comes  from 
abroad.  Let  us  assure  these  shouters  that, 
although  big  business  and  wealth  have  aided 
in  our  development,  this  coiintry  woiild  have 
become  a  world  power  with  or  without  this 
help.  Let  us  remain  strong  and  prove  to 
them  that  big  businea*  and  wealth  are  the 
result  of  democracy  rather  than  the  cause 
of  It. 

We  have  come  a  short  way.  a*  measured  In 
time,  when  we  look  at  mo*t  of  the  other 
countrie*  of  the  world.  Yet  our  young  Na- 
tion has  been  strong  enough  to  help  stamp 
out  many  Isms  and  evils  in  the  past  and 
must  remain  strong  to  continue  this  fight 
In  the  present  and  into  the  future. 

Th*  one  hope  we  can  offer  to  a  world  which 
has  millions  of  its  people  oppressed  and 
denied  their  freedom  is  a  strong  democracy. 
With  this  hope  we  may  be  able  to  lead  the 
rest  of  the  nations  into  world  peace  and 
brotherly  love,  holding  up  to  them  our 
strength  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  people  who  are  detannined  to  uphold  aU 
the  principles  of  human  relationships. 

Then  let  us  resolve  that  we  can  remain 
strong  only  as  long  as  each  one  of  us  waric* 
together  for  the  good  of  this  democracy. 

Let   us   strive   to   keep   this   way   of    life 
strong — strong  enough  to  withstand  aU  slan- 
der and  Insults  that  may  be  heaped  upon  tfe; 
strong  enough  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a- 
beaoon  to  all  oppressed,  a  refuge  where  all 
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may  eoaa*  to  relieve  tlielr  rafleiteg:  strong 
enough  that,  using  the  words  of  Lincoln, 
"government  of  ttae  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  tiiall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


ProbloBS  ol  Aacrieaa  Saaoa  Prasented 
ai  Flat  Day  Speech  by  DUtrict  Got- 
'  oraor  Le'Iato  at  Paf  o  Pago 


'ft       EXTENSION  OF  BFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

HajBOATX  nOK  BAWAXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESSNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undo*  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcxxtD,  I  present  herewith  the  text  of  a 
speech  delivered  toy  District  Governor 
Le^to  at  the  Flag  Day  ceremony  held 
at  Paso  Pago  on  April  17.  The  speech 
follows: 

DaraicT  Govsairoa  LcT&to's  Sfbch,  Fulo 
SUt  1968 
Oovnrrar  JTodd.  heads  of  departments, 
members  of  the  Pono,  district  governors, 
eounty  chiefs  and  other  government  offlclals, 
servants  of  Ood,  people  of  American  Samoa; 
we  are  also  aaeembled  here  today,  to  cele- 
brate the  6Sd  atmlversary  of  the  raising  of 
the  American  flag  over  the  islands  of  TU' 
tulla  and  Aunu'u.  Though  this  occasion  la 
not  a  novelty  to  vm,  yet  It  once  again  takes 
our  memories  back  to  the  year  1900,  and 
meditate  upon  ow  forefathers,  who  so  wisely 
and  farslghtedly  ceded  the  Islands  to  the 
Oovemment  erf  the  United  States.  Uttle  did 
they  know  then,  that  vmOtr  such  a  powerful 
and  beneficent  Gtovemment.  the  health, 
education,  the  general  welfare,  and  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  their  <Asprlng  would 
be  secxire  and  guaranteed,  and  the  lands  (tf 
the  people  would  be  safe  from  the  hands  of 
the  outsiders. 

Fifty-three  years  Amerlean  Samoa  proe- 
pered  under  this  Amerlean  flag,  the  flag  of 
the  most  powerful  Oovemment  In  the  world, 
to  which  our  ancestors  entrusted  our  beautl- 
-ful  islands,  and  the  welfare  of  their  people 
to  Its  care  and  protection.  It  would  be  an 
maneeessary  loss  of  time  for  me  to  read  to 
you  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Government, 
which  proves  the  Increase  of  the  birth  rate, 
and  the  compcu-atlve  decrease  In  the 
mortality  rate,  and  the  progress  In  educa- 
tion. Go  to  any  village  In  American  Samoa. 
and  you  will  find  no  more  children  with 
bodies  covered  with  open  lesions  of  yaws. 
Ukewtoe,  you  will  find  In  every  village,  that 
all  the  children  of  school  age  can  sing  an 
English  song,  and  say  a  few  English  words. 
Why?  Because  we  not  only  have  one  of 
the  best  modem  hospitals  in  the  South  Pa- 
«lflc,  with  an  efficient  staff  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  medical  iwractitloners,  but  we  also  have 
one  of  the  best  school  systems  In  this  part 
of  the  world,  a  very  good  high  school  staffed 
with  qualified  teachers  and  an  educational 
department  staffed  with  eflBclent  and  capable 
persons. 

For  the  past  60  years  we  were  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
During  all  that  period  of  time  we  watched 
our  Oovemment  grow  little  by  little.  The 
naval  officers  and  their  men  did  their  best 
for  our  Government  and  for  the  people;  and 
we  are  grateful  to  them  for  what  they 
did  for  MB. 

Mow  we  are  under  the  administration  at 
the  Interior  Department,  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate department  but  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment oS  the  United  States;  and  the  officials 
and  employees,  appointed  from  Washington 
to  manage  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  oxir 
Government,  have  been  and  are  still  doing 


their  utmost  to  carry  on  what  good  the  Havy 
did  and  Improve  where  they  fell  short. 

Now  I  oome  to  a  mix^h  mooted  subject 
that  has  been  and  is  still  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement,  among  the  peo- 
ple of  American  Samoa,  and  that  is  the  sub- 
ject concerning  the  many  and  sudden 
changes  of  our  Governors,  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  some  c^  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  the  lack  of  funds  or  need 
of  Federal  financial  aid. 

May  I  comfort  you  by  saying  that  it  is 
only  natural  to  meet  dUBcuItles  and  mis- 
understandings dvirlng  the  earlier  years  of  a 
changeover  in  any  administration.  The  of- 
flclals of  the  new  administration  rnvtat  be 
given  ample  time  to  study  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  policies  of  the  old  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  with  the  customs  of 
the  people. 

They  try  to  find  ways  to  better  the  condi- 
tions as  left  by  the  old  administration.  They 
try  to  find  ways  to  Increase  the  revenue  of 
the  Government.  It  takes  time  before  the 
new  adminlBtratlon  gets  settled,  and  we  must 
therefore  have  patience  and  be  tolerant  with 
the  offlclals,  for  they  are  devoting  all  their 
time  and  efforts,  to  find  ways  to  make  our 
Government  nm  in  a  way  that  will  satisfy  all 
concerned.  There  Is  nothing  that  patience 
and  time  would  not  cure.  Remember  Rome 
was  not  bxillt  In  a  day,  and  neither  was  the 
Pentagon  In  Washington.  We  would  be  of 
invaluable  help  to  our  administration,  if  we 
look  and  handle  the  conditions  now  existent 
philosophically,  and  give  our  officials  all  the 
help  we  can.  In  their  efforts  to  Improve  our 
Government.  Remember  the  popxilar  Sa- 
moan  encouraging  exxn-ession,  "misfortune 
and  ill-luck  precede  success  and  prosperity." 

As  to  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of 
our  governors,  I  dont  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  with 
the  operation  of  the  Government.  Such  in- 
cidents happen  all  over  the  world;  changes 
have  to  be  made  for  reasons  of  the  higher 
authorities  (in  Washington),  and  for  rea- 
sons of  the  person  changed,  such  as  their 
health,  their  families,  and  their  private  busi- 
nesses. When  a  governor  leaves,  he  does  not 
take  the  government  with  him;  everything 
vtajra  behind:  the  power,  the  authority,  and 
the  administration.  So  let  that  matter  worry 
us  not.  One  thing  we  are  sure.  Washington 
Is  sendtaig  the  beet  men  available  to  be  our 
governors. 

My  dear  people.  let  us  think  of  our  Oovem- 
n^nt,  and  its  operation  more  subjectively 
rather  than  objectively.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience, that  success  la  only  attained  by 
cooperation  and  team  work.  A  ship  would 
never  reach  its  distlnatlon,  If  the  captain 
does  not  get  the  cooperation  of  his  (rfBcers 
and  crew  members:  a  football  team  would 
surely  lose,  if  the  members  of  the  team  work 
individually  and  not  cooperatively.  So  a 
government  would  never  prosper  and  suc- 
ceed, if  the  people  do  not  cooperate  with  and 
support  their  officials,  and  especially  their 
governs.  We  all  can't  be  executives;  so  let 
the  governor  and  the  officials  do  their  part, 
and  let  us  do  ours. 

Let  us  cultivate  our  land,  clean  oar 
plantations,  and  plant  a  lot  of  taro.  banana, 
breadfruit,  giant  taro,  yam,  and  othw  food- 
producing  plants  and  trees.  Let  vs  plant  a 
lot  of  pandanus  and  weave  more  mats,  wil- 
low baskets  and  such  other  ctirlos  such  as 
hula  or  slva  skirts  and  hats.  Let  us  Increase 
otu-  Hamoan  Indtistry  by  making  more  Kava 
bowls,  and  such  other  handicrafts  and.  above 
aU.  let  us  cut  ooprA.  Remember  now,  we 
have  a  very  limited  soiurce  of  income,  and 
that  Income  comes  from  the  things  I  men- 
tioned and  enimierated  above. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  must 
not  depend  largely  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  our  government, 
for  they  are  always  overtaxed,  and  have  their 
troubles  to  attend  to.  Since  we  want  self- 
government,  we  must  then  learn  how  to  be 
self-supporting.    So  let  us  do  our  best  in 


every  way  we  can  to  Inereaae  the  revenue  for 
OUT  government.  When  these  big-hearted 
people  In  the  United  States  learn  and  know 
that  we  are  doing  everything  within  our 
power  to  find  ways  of  supporting  our 
government,  they  get  sympathetic  with  us 
and  are  willing  then  to  help  us,  but  when 
they  Imow  that  we  want  self-government 
and  then  do  nothing  but  Just  talk  and  not 
making  any  evidential  and  honest  effort  to 
help  ourselves,  but  keep  on  asking  Congress 
for  more  funds,  they  get  disgusted  and  refuse 
to  send  any  more  money  for  us.  Unless  we 
honestly  nxake  efforts  to  help  oxirselves,  and 
show  unity  among  our  people,  there  Is  little 
hope  for  any  outside  help  and.  as  we  all 
know,  God  helpa  those  who  help  themselves. 
Remember  that  it  is  you  and  I  that  make 
up  the  government  of  American  Samoa,  let 
us  then  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
hold  in  hand,  and  do  our  part  in  improving 
our  government,  and  we  can  only  do  that 
by  cultivating  our  lands,  plant  a  lot  of  food 
and  other  useful  plants,  cut  a  lot  of  copra, 
and  to  become  God-fearing,  loyal,  and  law> 
abiding  citizens  of  American  R*m4^ 


A  Master  Plan  for  Winwaf  tko 
Cold  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLABOHA 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Thuradttv.  April  30,  1953 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
a  friend  can  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with 
us  better  than  we  would  ever  know  our- 
selves. A  good  friend  of  the  American 
people  came  to  town  the  other  da]^— 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery. 
Monty  of  Alamein.  He  was  one  of  the 
generals  who  stopped  the  German  tanks 
in  North  Africa  in  1943.  Re  commanded 
British  armies  In  the  north  of  Europe  at 
the  end  of  World  War  XL  He  has  been 
right-hand  man  to  the  Siu>reme  Com- 
mander of  NATO — first  General  Elsen- 
hower, and  now  General  Rldgway.  He 
is  still  General  Ridgways  deputy.  He 
Is  in  the  United  States  on  NATO  busi- 
ness. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Montgomery  spoke  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 
He  did  not  speak  off  the  record.  He  did 
not  attribute  his  views  to  a  departmental 
spokesman.  What  he  thought,  he  said, 
and  what  he  said  was  for  publication. 
Now  it  has  been  published.  We  should 
an  be  grateful  to  the  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  giving  us  Monty's  thoughts 
on  what  is  the  trouble  with  the  world  to- 
day, and  what  is  wrong  with  our  efforts 
to  do  away  with  that  trouble. 

He  started  out  by  telling  a  blunt  truth. 
He  said  the  so-called  cold  war  aims  to 
wreck  defense  plans  of  the  free  nations 
and  to  bring  about  political  and  economic 
disunity.  He  said  that  10  days  ago.  It 
needs  repeating  now.  Every  so-called 
peace  move  the  Russian^  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  make  pxust  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  that  overpowering 
fact.  The  trouble  with  the  world  is  the 
East  knows  what  it  is  doing  and  the  West 
does  not  know — does  not  know  either 
what  the  East  is  doing  or  what  the  West 
itself  is  doing.  The  East  is  positive  and 
aggressive.  The  West  is  negaUve  and 
defensive. 
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We  in  the  United  States  are  confused 
In  our  national  approach  to  the  problem 
of  aggressive  eommunism.  We  are  coo- 
fused  In  our  relations  with  our  allies. 
It  should  not  take  Montgomery  to  tell 
us  that  we  are  not  pr(^)erly  organized 
to  handle  the  trouble.  The  achieve- 
ments of  NATO  are  tremendous — that  is 
what  Monty  said,  and  I  do  not  question 
It — but  the  world  problem  has  changed 
since  NATO  came  into  being.  The  or- 
ganization needs  to  be  overhauled  to 
handle  the  changed  conditions.  We 
have  organized  the  basis  for  an  Euro- 
pean defense  farce.  We  seem  to  have 
begun  building  an  European  army.  The 
United  States  has  six  divisions  in  Europe 
now,  and  there  will  be  pressure  to  send 
more — particularly  if  a  Korean  truce 
releases  some  American  troops. 

Belonglnfir  to  NATO  is  costing  us 
plenty,  aiKi  if  we  go  on  with  our  present 
plans,  the  defense  budgets  of  the  na- 
tions that  belong  to  NATO  must  rise 
every  year.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
the  cold  war  is  going  to  last.  We  do  not 
know  when  it  is  going  to  turn  hot  We 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  in  peacetime 
the  standing  armies  needed  to  resist  ag- 
gression, but  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  We  are  trying  to  get  security 
today  and  for  the  long  pull,  but  we  are 
going  about  it  the  wrong  way.  We  are 
building  up  expensive  gnnmd  forces  for 
a  ground  war  that  may  never  come.  We 
need  the  ground  forces  in  being — but  we 
do  not  need  more  than  will  serve  as  a 
shield  behind  which  we  would  mobilize 
ready  reserves,  should  war  come.  So 
far  as  ground  forces  are  concerned,  our 
security  must  rest  upon  a  good  Reserve 
organization  that  can  put  forces  Into 
combat  quickly.  No  war  gets  won  by 
the  standing  army.  Wars  are  won  bf 
the  nation  in  arms  behind  the  shield, 
which  mobiliaes  quickly  and  springs  into 
action.  That  goes  for  the  Army — but  It 
cannot  go  for  the  Air  Force.  You  have 
got  to  have  Air  Force  in  being. 

Montgomery  believes  in  air  power  in 
being,  not  in  reserve.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  a  ground  officer  who  will  say  as 
much.  Montg(»nery  does  because  he  has 
worked  with  air  forces,  used  air  power, 
knows  what  it  will  do.  He  said  in  his 
Press  Club  speech: 

The  dominant  factor  in  war  today  is  air 
power,  and  your  Air  Forces  are  the  main 
striking  weapon  that  you  have  after  the 
beginning  of  war.  They  are  the  main  strik- 
ing weapon,  at  oaoe.  And,  therefore,  the 
necessary  Air  Porcea  have  got  to  be  kept 
at  a  high  state  of  readiness  and  efficiency 
In  peacetime.  They  must.  And,  U  they 
are  not,  they  are  no  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Air  Forces  have  to 
be  good.  They  have  to  be  the  best.  And 
above  all,  they  have  to  be  ready  to  fight 
on  a  moment's  notice.  Modem  wars  are 
won  by  the  nation  that  maintains  air 
supremacy.  The  decisive  air  phase  of  a" 
future  war  will  be  fought  with  the  Air 
Forces  we  have  in  being  when  the  bal- 
loon goes  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking  permission  to 
Insert  Field  Marshal  Montgomery's  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcobo,  I  mean  also  to  in- 
clude a-ith  them  his  answers  to  questions 
that  were  asked  after  that  notable  ad- 
dress. One  of  the  really  important 
things,  if  war  should  cwne — Monty 
said— would  be  allied  air  power.   He  said 


the  air  power  that  Is  being  built  up  now 
in  Central  Europe  under  General  Nor- 
stad  is  good.  Only  we  need  more.  Ex- 
pensive as  it  Is,  we  have  to  have  It,  and 
have  it  good,  adequate,  in  being,  and 
effective.  H  the  Air  Forces  are  in  re- 
serve, they  are  not  ready  when  you  want 
to  fight.  Keep  the  grotrnd  reserves 
ready— but  keep  the  Air  P&rces  ready  for 
immediate  action.  Our  Army-minded 
Defense  Department  may  not  like  that 
advice,  but  it  is  the  only  advice  to  help 
us  out  of  a  situation  the  Soviets  are 
making  daily  more  difBctilt,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
one  word  against  the  Army.  I  am  an 
Army  man.  But  I  want  to  put  In  a 
strong  word  for  victory  in  the  cold  war. 
I  advocate  sacrifices.  I  advocate  aus- 
terity. I  advocate  ansrthing  that  will 
win  it.  And  I  know  the  nations — ^in- 
cluding our  own— that  are  going  to  have 
to  win  it.  to  save  their  own  skins,  can- 
not win  it  by  building  military  strength 
they  do  not  need.  They  have  got  to 
build  the  strength  they  do  need,  to  win. 
And  if  we  will  reexamine  our  whole  plan 
of  defense  steadily  and  Intensively,  and 
talce  a  word  of  advice  from  the  victor 
of  Alamein,  we  will  have  the  air  power 
in  a  state  of  readiness  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  mobilize  our  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  unanimous 
consent  of  my  colleagues.  P  insert  in  the 
COMOBKSSIQMAL  RsooKo  the  spcech  Vis- 
count Montgomery  made  at  the  Natl(mal 
Press  Club  on  March  30.  just  as  it  is 
printed  in  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  April  10,  1953.  The  remarks  were  as 
follows: 


HtaH  OOKMAMD  POa  OOU>  WABT 

(Remarks  of  Pteld  Marshal  Vlaoount  Mont- 
gonwry  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  March  30,  19S3) 

If  I  have  come  here  to  talk  to  you.  I 
feel  that  I  must  give  you  something  of  value 
to  yoiurself — no  good  coming  here  and  talk- 
ing a  lot  of  plaUttulea.  I  decided  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  three  things: 

Plratly,  what  Is  the  trouble  in  the  world 
today? 

Secondly,  are  the  free  nations,  the  free  and 
democratic  nations,  properly  organized  to 
handle  that  trouble?  And  if  they  are  not. 
what  are  the  reasons? 

And,  thirdly,  what  are  the  lines  on  which 
we  should  work  If  we  want  to  get  prepared- 
ness and  military  security  balanced  with 
economic  poaslbilities  over  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod? That.  I  think,  is  the  point  that  will 
become  clear  as  we  go  along — over  a  pro- 
longed period. 

And  I  would  like  to  speak  on  those  points. 
Now  I  am  a  servant  of  14  governments — ^yours 
is  one  of  them — and.  tberefare,  I  would  like 
to  say  at  the  beginning — I  am  going  to  speak 
very  frankly  today,  very  frankly  indeed,  say- 
ing exactly  what  I  think — and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  accept  fxill  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  I  may  say  today. 
Full  and  personal  responsibility  I  accept.  I 
give  you  my  own  opinion,  and  what  you  do 
with  it  is  for  you.  I  suggest  this  talk  should 
be  completely  on  the  record,  whatever  you 
like.  When  I've  finished  I  will  give  my  notes 
to  the  chairman  and  what  he  does  with  them 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Now,  if  that  is  all  right  by  you  and  If  those 
three  points  would  be  good  ones,  we  will 
start  off. 

What  is  the  trouble  In  the  world  today? 
WeQ,  I  suppose  you  could  talk  about  6  hours 
on  that.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  in  5  minutes 
What  I  think  it  is.  And  the  trouble  In  the 
world  today  is  that  the  world  Is  split  by  two 


eonflletlng  Ideological  doctrines  or  moral 
codes,  and  for  easy  reference  dxuing  this  talk, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  thoee  as  the  East 
and  the  West.    The  Kast  and  West. 

And  the  wortd  background  to  the  trouble 
Is  communism.  Now  let  ua  look  at  the  Bast. 
The  Communist  Bast  aims  to  eliminate  all 
rival  power  groups  and  establish  a  world  or- 
<ler  of  states  under  Its  own  leadership. 
That's  what  I  would  say  U  its  aim.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportimlty  recently  of  talking 
with  the  gentlemen  in  the  Kremlin  to  ask 
them  what  are  are  their  short-term  alma— 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  that  opportunity. 
But,  I  wUl  teU  you  what  in  my  view  are  their 
short-term  alma  based  oa  their  long-term 
aims. 

I  would  say  that  their  lOiort-tenn  aims  are 
four.  Firstly,  to  wreck  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization;  secondly,  to  eliminate 
western  influence  in  tlie  Par  Bast;  thirdly,  to 
ezplott  trouble  in  the  Middle  Kast  and  in 
Africa  ao  as  to  create  revolutionary  situa- 
tions; and  fourthly,  generally  to  bring  about 
economic  coUapae  amongst  the  western 
naUons.  That  is  what  I  would  say  are  their 
Bh<»t-term  alma. 

1  dont  know  whetho-  you  would  agree  with 
those:  that  will  emerge  later.  But  the  point 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  you  before  we 
go  any  further  Is  that  those  alms  are  all 
posiUve  and  aggreaaive.  Ifs  very  Important 
to  get  that  right — they  are  positive  and 
aggressive. 

Now  in  order  to  achieve  thoee  aims  the 
Bast  has  launched  an  intensive  cold  war. 
And  I  think  you  have  got  to  remember  that 
cold-war  methods  do  not  exclude  local  or 
clvU  war.  And  they  launched  this  cold  war 
to  achieve  these  aims.  What  is  not  clear  to 
me — it  may  be  to  you,  I  dont  know— what  is 
not  clear  to  me  la  whether  the  Bast  would 
resort  to  the  hasards  of  world  war  to  achiev* 
its  alma  more  quickly.  Tliat  la  not  dear  to 
me.  But  what  is  clear  to  ms  la  that  the  t«t- 
aion  today  In  the  world  Is  such  that  there 
Is  always  a  risk  of  war  through  mlacaieula- 
ilon.    That's  how  I  would  see  the  Bast. 

Now  lefa  look  at  the  Wast.  The  wsstva 
policy  appears  to  me  to  have  three  alms 
three:  The  first  otte  to  provide  the  necessary 
military  deterrent  to  aggression;  secondly, 
d^eat  the  eastern  expectation  ctf  western 
coUapee  In  the  cold  war:  and.  thirdly,  mini- 
mise the  risk  of  war  by  miscalculation.  I 
would  say  those  are  the  alms  of  the  West. 
Now,  the  point  I  would  like  to  put  to  you 
Is  that  thoee  aims  are  all  negative  and 
defensive. 

I  want  to  suggest  here  that  the  alms  of 
the  Xast  are  positive  and  aggressive;  the 
western  alms  are  negative  and  defensive. 
That  is  the  trouble  In  the  world  today.  Now 
I  don't  know  whether — you  see.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible in  the  time  avaUable— I  think  that  if 
you  agree  that  that's  the  trouble  in  the 
world  today,  then  I  have  tried  to  teU  it  to 
you  in  5  minutes.  And  I  have  thought  very 
carefully  of  how  I  could  boil  down  the  trou- 
ble in  the  world  today  to  that  UtUe  5  min- 
utes.   And  that's  what  I  believe  it  la. 

To  pews  on  to  point  No.  3:  It  will  take  a 
litUe  longer.  Point  No.  a  Is,  If  that  U  the 
trouble  in  the  world  today,  are  the  western 
nations  properly  organised  to  handle  all  their 
troubles?  Are  they?  In  my  view,  the  an- 
swer is  quite  clear.  It  is  "No,  they  are  not."* 
Now  when  you  say  that,  I  think  you've  jvist 
got  to  qualify  it  in  this  way — that  the 
achievements  of  NATO  have  been  tremen- 
dous. And,  we  must  not  beUttle  those 
achievements  in  any  way. 

But  the  conditions  of  the  problem  have 
changed  since  NATO  came  Into  being,  and 
theref  ewe  the  organization  wants  to  be  looked 
at  and  overhauled  to  handle  the  changed 
conditions  properly.  And  we  will  see  as  we 
go  along — I  wUl  try  and  develop  that  par- 
ticular thing,  as  to  how  and  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  NATO  c»-ganlzatlon.  because 
I've  made  a  very  direct  statement:  that  the 
nations  are  not  organized  properly  to  handle 
all  this  welter  of  troubles.    Now  If  the  answer 
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is.  '^o,  they  are  not  organised. **  the  point 
then  arlsea:  "Why?  What  are  the  reasons?" 
Pint,  let  us  look  at  that.  WeU.  the  West  la 
trying  to  handle  what  Is  In  point  of  fact  a 
global  problem,  but  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  got  no  central  organ  of  decision  to  direct 
political  ]x>llcy  or  military  strategy  on  a 
global  scale. 

They  are  trying  to  handle  this  global  prob- 
lem without  the  proper  organisation  to  do  It. 
There  Is  a  great  lack  of  clear  and  agreed  po- 
litical alms — and  I  woiild  emphasize  the  word 
"agreed" — a  lack  of  agreed  political  alms  and, 
consequently,  of  political  direction  not  only 
In  geographical  areas  like  NATO  but  also  In 
areas  where  those  geographical  regional  or- 
ganizations adjoin  each  other — the  lack  of 
clear  political  guidance  in  the  actual  region 
Itself  and  on  the  dividing  line  where  they  ad- 
Join.  There  Is  no  graxul  design  or  master  plan 
to  handle  this  business  on  a  global  basis. 
There  is  none.  And  because  of  that  there  Is, 
In  the  nations  of  the  West,  an  enormous  dis- 
sipation of  effort  and  strength. 

There  ranost  be.  U  you  havent  got  a  cen- 
tral organization  here  to  handle  such  things, 
there  must  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  effort, 
and  particularly  of  military  effort.  Now  the 
nations  of  the  West  today  want,  without  any 
doubt  whatever,  to  put  up  a  very  good  and 
brave  show  against  armed  aggression.  That 
Is  clear,  and  that  Is  because  of  what  they've 
achieved  In  the  last  6  years. 

But  the  cold  war  may  go  on  for  a  long  time 
and.  meanwhile,  the  western  nations  are  all 
carrying  enormous  defense  budgets — enor- 
mous. In  some  cases  thoee  enormous  de- 
fense budgets  are  not  In  accordance  with 
economic  possibilities.  And  If  we  go  on  with 
our  present  methods,  the  defense  budgets  of 
the  nations  must  rise  every  year — they  will 
go  up  and  up  and  up.  They  must.  If  you 
order  a  suit  of  clothes  this  year,  you  have  to 
pay  for  It  next  year.  In  my  country  you  pay 
for  It  the  next  day — I  don't  know  what  you 
do  here.  But  the  budget  must  go  up. 
■  You  see,  a  nation  or  a  group  of  nations 
cannot  afford  to  msilntaln  In  peacetime  over 
a  prolonged  period  the  total  forces  needed  to 
resist  aggression — cant  do  It — not  In  peace- 
time. But  that's  what  they're  trying  to  do. 
And  I  am  convinced  myself  that  we've  got 
to  explore  other  methods,  and  we  have  got 
to  explore  methods  that  will  give  the  neces- 
sary preparedness  against  sudden  attack  and 
wUl  also  give  us  a  good  organization  for  rapid 
mobilization  and  bcOance  the  whole  of  that 
with  economic  poaslblllUea. 

Tou  see.  It  Is'nt  Just  a  queetlon  today  of 
getting  seciu-lty.  You've  got  to  have  pre- 
paredness, and  real  preparedness  Is  neces- 
sary today  as  never  before — real  preparedness. 
Now,  If  you  want  preparedness  and  secu- 
rity over  a  prolonged  period — your  nation 
does  or  a  group  of  nations  wants  that  pre- 
pcu^dness  and  security  over  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod— you've  got  to  have  a  certain  type  of 
organization  as  a  mlnlmmn,  and  I  will  sketch 
to  you  what  In  my  view  is  the  sort  of  or- 
ganization that  you  want — not  In  detail,  but 
Just  an  outline.  What  type  of  organization 
should  we  explore  to  cry  and  get  the  thing 
right  and  balanced  with  economic  possi- 
bilities? 

Well,  the  first  thing  is  that  a  nation  or 
group  of  nations  have  got  to  maintain  in 
being  In  peacetime  certain  forces — small  ac- 
tive forces  In  being  in  peacetime — ready  to 
fight  at  any  time  and  at  a  strength  which  Is 
<iependent  on  the  national  cost.  That  is  the 
first  thing.  And  the  land  forces  which  you 
have  under  those  conditions  must  be  trained 
for  mobile  war.  And  that  meazis  they  must 
have  a  high  percentage  of  long-service  men, 
and  It  means  that  you  must  have  a  period 
of  national  service  with  the  colors  of  at  least 
2  years.  You  must.  Now  those  forces,  those 
snuUl  forces  that  you  keep  up  in  peace- 
time— they  are  the  shield.  They  take  the 
first  shock  and  they  cover  the  mobilisation 
of  the  nation. 

Point  No.  3:  Behind  the  shield  you've  got 
to   have   a   good   mobilization   plan   which 


would  enable  the  nation  to  spring  to  arms 
quickly  to  defend  the  national  territory. 
Now  that  means  that  you've  got  to  have  in 
peacetime  a  good  reserve  organization.  You 
must  have  it.  And  that  reserve  organization 
must  ex-<t.  and  it  must  carry  out  such  train- 
ing every  ,  ear  as  will  insure  that  your  reserve 
forces  are  fit  to  fight  very  soon,  indeed,  after 
they  are  mobilized.  You  see.  national  serv- 
ice is  a  great  strain  on  a  nation.  You  take 
the  young  men  out  of  the  factories  and  the 
workshops  and  off  the  farms  and  you  put 
them  Into  the  military  organization  to  be 
trained.  When  that  is  finished  they  go  back 
Into  civil  life.  If  you  want  to  get  the  fuU 
dividend  from  that,  from  national  service, 
you  must  Insiure  that  those  men  who  are  back 
in  civil  life,  who  are  your  reserves,  are  prop- 
erly organized.  Your  reserves  must  be  prop- 
erly organized,  and  if  they're  not,  you  dont 
get  the  full  dividend  from  national  service. 
You  here  in  the  United  States — you 
couldnt  produce  a  well-trained  National 
Guard  division  fit  to  go  and  fight  under 
something  about  6  months — maybe  a  lltMe 
lees,  maybe  a  little  more.  I  dont  qxiite 
know.  But  what's  the  good  of  that?  While 
you  are  training  yovu:  reserves  the  other  side 
gets  the  advantage  and  then  you're  in  for 
trouble.  The  nations  have  got  to  s^H-ing  to 
arms  quickly.  In  continental  Europe  it's 
much  the  same.  No  nation  can  produce  a 
good  reserve  division,  well  trained  and  fit  to 
fight,  in  under  a  matter  of  months.  And 
that's  no  good.  It  Isn't  any  good.  And  if 
we  can't  do  better  than  that,  well  then  we're 
Just  wasting  the  money. 

A  small  shield  in  front,  big  reserves  behind, 
which  are  organized,  properly  organized — 
and  the  war  is  won.  mind  you,  not  by  the 
active  forces  you  keep  up  in  peacetime, 
which  are  small.  The  war  Is  won  by  the  na- 
tion in  arms  behind  the  shield  which  mobi- 
lizes and  gets  cracking  quickly. 

Now  then,  of  course,  you  nativally  want  a 
good  logUtlc  organization  for  all  that,  and 
you  naturally  want  a  good  clvll-defense  or- 
ganization in  the  home  country.  But  that's 
the  sort  of  organization  that  we've  got  to 
move  toward,  tn  my  view.  Remember  that 
the  first  shock  Is  taken  by  the  shield,  and  it 
is  the  organized  reserves  which  come  along 
and  really  do  the  business.  And  if  the  re- 
serves are  not  organized,  you  are  wasting 
your  money.    That's  my  view. 

Now,  it  is  clear  frcnn  that  that  a  nation 
has  got  to  have  a  very  good  plan  for  rapid 
and  effective  mobilization.    It's  got  to. 

I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  air  forces.  You 
see,  the  dominant  factor  in  war  today  is  air 
power,  and  yoxir  air  forces  are  the  main 
striking  weapon  that  you  have  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war.  They  are  the  main  striking 
weapons  at  once.  And  therefor  the  neces- 
sary air  forces  have  got  to  be  kept  at  a  high 
state  of  readiness  and  efficiency  in  peace- 
time. They  must,  and  If  they  are  not,  they're 
no  good. 

Now  let's  sum  up  the  reasons.  I  said  that 
we  werent  properly  organized  and  I've  now 
tried  to  show  you  why  we  arent.  Let's  Just 
stun  that  up.  In  my  view,  the  reasons  are — 
this  is  a  summar3':  The  West — we  are  the 
West — the  West  has  no  positive  grand  de- 
sign or  master  plan  on  a  global  basis  either 
to  win  the  cold  war  or  to  handle  a  hot  war 
If  it  shovUd  come.  And  that  word  "If"  is 
very  Important.  I  don't  say  "when,"  I  say 
"if" — if  the  hot  war  should  come.  We 
havent  a  plan  to  himdle  It  on  a  global  basis. 
Furthermore,  the  nations  of  the  West  are 
not  properly  geared  to  deal  with  modern 
conditions  of  almost  continuous  tension  and 
cold  war.  That's  what  you  have  today — 
continuous  tension  and  cold  war.  That  cold 
war  could  turn  to  a  hot  war  very  quickly, 
and  the  hot  war  coiald  come  on  you  without 
warning — it  could.  And  we're  not  geared 
to  handle  that  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time. 

The  present  cold  war  has  got  to  be  bandied 
on  a  global  basis.  It's  got  to  be.  And  it's 
not.    And  that  will  be  necessary  In  a  future 


hot  WW.  If*  now  global.  It's  not  NATC>~ 
It's  global,  the  whole  thing.  And  we  are  not 
organized  to  deal  with  it.  I  muan't  keep  you 
gentlemen  too  long.  Got  all  that?  Good 
stuff,  this.  Now  wait  a  minute,  we'll  go  on  to 
some  better. 

All  that  is  rather  destructive,  you  might 
think — rather  destructive.  I  have  said  that 
the  alma  of  the  West  are  negative  and  de- 
fensive, and  you  may  say,  "WeU.  so  far 
you've  been  negative  jrotirself,  and  deatruct- 
Ive."  Now  they  are  the  poeltlve  and  con- 
structive, and  I  will  give  you  8  points — 6 
points  which  I  reckon  the  West  has  got  to 
get  down  to  quickly  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
Six  points.  And  where  I  say  the  "West,"  it 
will  be  clear  to  you  as  I  go  along  that  X 
mean  with  the  political  chiefs  of  the  WesV— 
the  political  chiefs.  Now.  what  is  the  first 
need?  I  am  going  to  give  you  six  needs  ■ 
really  vital  needs  on  the  part  of  the  Weet. 

The  first  need:  Political  unity — political 
unity  and  agreement  on  our  problems  and 
how  to  solve  them.  That's  the  first  need, 
and  that's  absolutely  vital.  And  without 
that  political  unity  and  agreement  on  the 
problems,  all  the  military  organizations  are 
Just  hamstrung.  They  can't  do  anything 
without  political  imlty.  Now,  there  is  some- 
times a  tendency — I  notice  because  I  go 
traveling  around  a  lot — but  I  notice  a  tend- 
ency to  minimize  the  problems  of  other 
areas. 

For  instance,  to  some  people  the  problems 
of  Western  Europe  appear  quite  simple.  But 
if  you  live  in  continental  Europe,  as  I  do, 
you  will  soon  realize  that  the  problems  of 
Western  Europe  are  very  highly  complex. 
They  are  very  far  from  simple.  And  we  mtut 
not  let  disunity  creep  in — musn't  let  it. 

We  used  to  have  a  great  crusading  spirit 
against  aggression.  That  musn't  die.  You 
remember  the  vmity  that  awoke  when  South 

Korea    was    Invaded    nearly    8    years    ago 

that  musn't  die.  The  naUons  of  the  West 
have  got  to  define  their  alms  in  the  cold  war 
clearly.  I  would  like  to  see  the  cold-war 
alms  defined  in  ringing  terms — in  ringing 
terms,  in  a  clarion  call.  These  are  the  alms 
in  the  cold  war— very  clearly  and  beyond 
any  possibUity  of  doubt.  I  would  then  like 
to  see  the  nations  cooperate  closely  together 
to  achieve  their  cold-war  alms.  That's  th« 
first  point. 

Now  the  second  point,  the  second  need: 
The  second  need  Is  a  central  organization  to 
direct  the  agreed  political  policy  and  military 
strategy  on  a  global  basis — on  a  global  scale — 
a  central  organization  to  direct  thU  global 
matter.  Now,  that  organization  should  be 
quite  small— and.  when  I  say  that,  I  reaUy 
mean  quite  small — and  could  be.  And 
around  that  central  organization  will  be  the 
regional  organizations,  of  which  NATO  is  one. 
NATO  cant  handle  this  business.  It's  got 
to  be  something  else,  and  NATO  is  Just  a 
regional  organization,  and  the  need  is  a  cen- 
tral one. 

Now  the  third  need:  The  third  need,  bar- 
ing got  your  political  agreement  on  the  aim 
and  your  central  organization  to  direct  the 
aim,  the  third  need  Is  an  agreed  master  plan 
to  handle  the  present  cold  war — and  to 
handle  a  future  hot  war.  if  ever  it  should 
burst  upon  \x».  And  that  master  plan,  or 
grand  design,  or  whatever  you  would  like 
to  call  it,  it  must  be  based  mi  political,  mili- 
tary, economic  factors — it  must  be.  We 
haven't  got  it.  I've  given  you  three  things 
land  you  haven't  got  them.  I  told  you  this 
was  good  stuff. 

Now  the  fo\n-th  need:    The  fourth  need 

is  the  closest  possible  linkup  of  Interests 

political,  military,  economic — between  na- 
tional communities  in  geographical  areas. 
A  close  link  up  between  the  national  com- 
mimities  in  any  one  geographical  area.  I 
do  say  we  have  to  be  a  bit  careful  because 
national  sovereignty  and  tradition  and  na- 
tional spirit  miist  never  be  allowed  to  be 
submerged.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can't 
have  true  unity  without  some  sacrifice.  It 
is  not  possible.     And  a  nation  in  this  group 
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of  nations  In  any  geographleal  sna.  a  nation 
has  got  to  be  prepared.  If  necessary,  to  maks 
some  small  saerlfiea  of  aorerelgnty  for  th« 
common  good.  It's  got  to  be.  Now  while 
you  can  have  tn  a  seographlcal  area  a  fairly 
close  integration  in  ttie  economic  sphere,  I 
think  you'v*  got  to  be  a  bit  careful  about 
the  same  degree  of  integration  when  you 
come    down    to    military    forces. 

For  instance,  if  you  taks  eoal  and  steel 
and  iron  and  customs  and  eadss,  tboss  sort 
of  things,  you  are  dealing  with  things  whtch 
have  no  soul.  They  haven't  got  a  souL 
But  when  you  come  down  to  armies,  you 
are  dealing  with  men  wiko  have  souls,  and 
you  know  very  well,  indeed,  that  victory  in 
battle  depends  on  that  soul — depends  on 
national  spirit,  on  elan,  on  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  ones  you  tamper  with  that 
soul,  the  soul  which  is  In  this  great  num* 
ber  of  men  in  this  army  or  whatsver  It  Is — 
once  you  tamper  with  that,  you  are  liable 
to  blimt  the  weapons — so  you've  got  to  bo 
careful.  What  you  can  do  with  ooal,  steel. 
Iron,  and  so  on,  is  ons  thing,  and  what  you 
can  do  with  armies  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  thing,  not  necessarily. 

Now  the  fifth  need.  The  fifth  need :  Nov 
it  must  be  clear  to  you  from  what  I've  said 
today  that  the  present  NATO  organiaztion  is 
capable  of  very  great  improvement — that 
must  bs  clsar.  It  nee<U  an  overhaul^' 
definitely.  One  of  the  objects  oX  the  over- 
haul should  bs  to  have  leus  paper,  less  talk, 
more  and  quloksr  decisions,  and  mors  prac- 
tical action — that's  what  we  want. 

The  amount  of  paper  that  Is  in  circula- 
tion today  in  NATO  is  simply  terrific.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  any  sane  man  to  read 
more  than  half  of  It.  And  the  other  half 
Isn't  worth  reading.  It's  terrific — I  assure 
you  It's  terrific  The  whole  organization  is 
swamped — It's  swamped  In  a  morass  of  com- 
mittees and  conferences  and  talks.  It's 
swampsd.  The  wood  is  lost  in  the  trees — 
you  can't  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  And 
all  the  headquarters  are  far  too  big — cut 
the  whole  of  it  In  half.  8tUl  too  big— «o 
right  ahead. 

Now  that  m^anlaation.  It  wants  certain 
focal  points  of  decision  established  in  this 
organization — focal  points  of  decision.  And 
at  those  focal  points  of  decision  youll  want 
men  who've  got  the  courage,  the  disposition, 
and  they've  got  the  drive  to  get  things  dona. 
That's  what  you  want. 

Now.  having  recognized  this  NATO  organi- 
cation — it's  quite  obvious  to  me  that  you've 
just  all  agreed  with  me — a  primary  task  of 
the  reborn  organization,  the  primary  task 
of  It  will  be  to  get  the  NATO  nations  geared 
In  such  a  way  that  they  get  preparedness 
and  security  over  a  prolonged  period — a  pro- 
longed period,  you  may  have  to — and  get 
that  balanced  with  economic  possibilities. 
That's  what  Is  wanted — and  I'm  quite  stus 
about  It.  and  I  hope  I've  made  you  clear 
What  I  think  about  it. 

I  wotUd  like  to  see  the  paper  all  go.  I 
dldnt  know  there  was  so  much  paper  in  the 
world. 

That's  the  No.  5  need — ^now  the  Na  0  need, 
and  the  last. 

The  sixth  need  Is  a  pooling  of  resoxirces — 
and  allied  solidarity.  Now.  if  you  have  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  and  If  each  nation  in  that 
defensive  alliance  wants  self -stdBclency,  what 
value  do  you  get  from  the  alliance?  What 
value  do  you  get?  You  get  none.  The  whole 
object  of  a  defensive  alliance  Is  to  pool  your 
resources,  and  that  mtmt  be  done.  Now,  if 
you  pool  your  resources,  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  some  ally  might  fall.  WeU,  you 
must  accept  that  risk — ^you've  got  to  accept 
It.  If  you  go  into  this  alliance,  you  must 
accept  that  risk.  He  may  fall  you.  but  you 
hope  he  wont. 

But  I  can  tell  you— Pve  been  tn  this  racket 
some  time — I  can  teU  you  that,  unless  you 
have  mutual  trust  and  confldenoe  between 
the  nations,  you  really  oant  achieve  any- 
thing. And  it's  one  thing  for  ministers  and 
pohtlcians  to  get  around  a  table  and  sign  a 


treaty  and  a  pact— that's  one  thing.  It's 
quite  another  thing  to  get  that — the  agreed 
principles  which  are  all  signed  up  around  a 
table — it's  another  thing  to  get  them  trans- 
lated into  practicta  action. 

And  I  would  say  that  all  the  treaties  and 
pacts  in  the  world  are  useless  without  mutual 
confldenoe — IheyYs  useless  tmless  the  na- 
tions who  sign  them  wlU  subordinate  their 
own  Interests  for  the  conunon  good.  They're 
useless — and  much  better  not  waste  your 
tUns  by  signing.  Without  the  mutual  con- 
fidence and  the  wUl  to  subordinate  the  tn- 
terssts  of  that  nation  for  the  common  good, 
the  thing  is  useless. 

That  was  No.  8  point. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  It's  not  been  too 
bad  reaUy.  I've  dealt  in  a  very  short  time 
with  what's  the  trouble  In  the  world  today. 
Are  ws  organized  to  meet  that  trouble?  No. 
Why  not?  And  then  what  are  the  things 
necessary  to  put  this  matter  right.  And  I 
proposs  hers  to  give  yon  my  notes.  That's 
what  I  think.  Fve  tried  to  speak  to  you 
gentlemen  absolutely  (dearly,  forcefuUy,  and 
ten  you  exactly  what  I  think.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  accept  fuU  and  peisonal 
rssponslblUty  for  everything  Fve  said.  And 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  it  again  whenever 
you  like. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Following  are  questions  asked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  press  club,  and  put  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  and  the  answers  of 
Viscount  Montgomery.) 

Qxjestlon.  A  number  of  questions  deal  with 
the  European  Defense  Treaty — our  members 
would  like  to  know  your  views  on  it,  the  need 
for  pxishlng  it  ahead,  and  how  long  It  wUl 
take  to  get  some  good  out  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  German  troops  organized  Into  the  NA'IO 
forces? 

Answer.  I  expected  that  one.  Now.  my 
views  about  this  European  Defense  Organi- 
zation is  this:  That  this  treaty  has  got  to 
go  through — It's  got  to.  It's  got  to  be  rati- 
fied. If  you  don't  ratify  it.  you  cannot  get 
a  Oemum  contribution  to  western  defense. 
And  you  know  weU  eno\igh.  as  a  matter  ol 
geography,  that  if  you  have  a  shield,  a  shield 
out  in  front  of  you.  the  German  contribu- 
tion is  In  the  middle  of  that  shield.  And 
you  must  have  It.  Otherwise,  your  shield 
has  a  great  blank  in  It. 

And  if  Western  Germany  is  part  of  West- 
em  Europe,  you  cannot  defend  Western  Eu- 
rope without  the  Gemaan  contribution.  It's 
essential.  It's  essential.  And  the  Burc^iean 
Defense  Treaty — sometimes  called  for  short 
the  European  Army  section — ^was  brou^t 
Into  being  for  that  purpose. 

Now.  It's  my  view  that  this  thing  has 
got  to  be  started,  and  I  think  these  days 
that  the  great  tendency  to  try  and  get  the 
thli^  absolutely  right  before  launching  it — 
that's  no  good.  You  never  get  anything 
right  to  start  with  In  these  days — look  at 
aU  the  stuff  that's  going  through.  None  of 
it's  ever  right — none  of  it's  right.  But  the 
thing  Is  to  get  it  launched.  I  want  to  see 
this  European  Treaty  thing  latmched.  liof  s 
push  it  off  into  the  river  and  then  let  it 
graduoUy  develop  in  the  right  way.  If  you 
put  some  good  chaps  In  charge  of  It — Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  European  Army  and  some  good 
poUtical  people — theyll  get  it  right.  But  if 
you  go  arguing  now  as  to  whether  this  or 
that  or  that,  you'U  never  get  the  damn  thing 
launched  at  all. 

Now  you  gentlemen  can  do  It.  Tou  are 
people  of  Immense  importance — ^you  In- 
fluence mlUlons.  I  Influence  nobody  tuiless 
by  something  I  say  here  today.  Get  the 
^^mn  thing  launchMl  and  push  it,  you  chaps, 
p«Hh  it  along.  Push  it  over.  The  French 
mxist  ratify  it.  They  must.  They  produced 
tt>u  thing  and  they  must  Jolly  weU  ratify 
tt.  Now  the  thing  today  is  a  bit  wobbly,  and 
tt's  my  view  that  at  this  moment,  when  the 
thing  is  a  bit  wobbly,  the  British  must  Jtunp 
into  It  with  two  feet — that's  my  opinion. 


(This  wUl  probably  go  baek  to  Whitehall,  1 
suppose.)  I  amslder  that  the  British  nfttl'ni. 
the  British  people,  mxist  push  this  thing 
along  and  do  everything  possible  they  can  to 
help  tt  short  of  actuaUy  Joining  the  club- 
that  they  can't,  not  actuaUy  Join  the  club-~ 
but  they  must  get  In  with  two  feet  and  help 
to  push  it  along.  They  must.  Does  that  an- 
swer the  question? 

Queetlon.  What  are  your  own  thoughts  on 
point  No.  S,  the  main  hslm  that  is  needed 
in  the  master  plan  to  win  the  cold  war  and 
thus  avoid  a  hot  war? 

Answer.  If  you  want  to  boU  ms  down  to 
one  point,  whicli  I  suppose  you  do,  I  would 
say  the  real  thing  that's  necessary  Is  poUtlcal 
guidance  from  the  poUtldans.  That's  what 
Is  wanted.  And  there  Isnt  any.  There  Isnt 
any.  If  you  gentlemen  can  tell  me  what  Is 
the  agreed  political  aim  In  the  Far  Bast. 
ni  be  very  glad  to  know  It.  I  cant  teU  you 
the  answer  to  that  and  you  cant  tell  m»~ 
there  isn't  one.  And  it's  absolutely  nonsense. 
What's  the  good  of  going  on  in  this  damn 
silly  way?  liSfa  get  poUtical  guidance  from 
the  poUtlclans.    Is  that  clear? 

Question.  Where  In  this  wcn-ld  of  bnreau- 
erata  do  you  find  men  with  the  courage  to 
make  decisions,  and  then  how  do  you  pre- 
vent their  crucifixion? 

Answer.  Weil,  you've  got  plenty  here  in 
the  United  Btates.  rve  got  a  lot  of  very 
good  Mends  here  In  the  Statee — ^tvry  good 
Indeed.  I'm  not  {vepared  to  admit  that  the 
free  nations  havent  got  a  certain  number 
of  very  good  guys  who  can  do  this  task. 
The  thing  Is,  there  are  far  too  many  people 
on  the  Job — ^half  of  them  are  no  good.  What 
you  want  is  a  smaller  number  of  very  good 
chaps.  That's  what  you  want  on  this  game. 
There  are  too  many  cooks — ^too  many.  The 
soup  is  quite  tasteless  from  a  multiplicity 
of  cooks — ^too  many^  liCt's  have  fewer  peo- 
ple and  get  on  with  the  Job.  tt  we're  going 
to  admit  that  we  havent  got  amongst  the 
300  or  400  mlUlon  people  of  ths  Western  na- 
tions a  few  good  chaps  who'U  give  some  de- 
cisions, weU,  then.  God  help  us.  That's  aU 
I  say. 

Question.  Was  Korea  a  mistake? 
Answer.  That  is  an  entirely  poUtical  ques- 
tion. It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me. 
We  soldiers  do  what  we  are  tOUX  by  our  politi- 
cal chiefs — when  we  can  get  to  know  what 
they  want.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me— ^ 
thafk  a  fact,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
me.  The  soldier  goes  to  war  and  uses  ths 
mlUtary  machine  when  his  political  chief 
tells  him  to.  That's  ail  there  is  to  It.  And 
if  the  poUtical  chief  teU  him  toi.  weU  then 
the  soldier  gets  on  with  It.  lent  that  right? 
There  jou  are. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  NATO  atr 
strength  in  being,  plus  air  strength  planned. 
Is  adequate  to  meet  the  foe  In  the  air? 

Answer.  WeU,  of  course,  I  dont  think  that 
you'U  ever  get  a  soldier  to  admit  that  heli 
got  enough  stuff — he  always  wanta  a  Uttle 
more.  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  real  im- 
portant things,  if  world  war  should  come. 
ttroiUd  be  aUled  alrpower.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  very  important  things.  TJm  alr- 
power that  Is  being  buUt  up  now  In  Central 
Europe  and  under  one  of  your  ofBcers,  Gen- 
eral Notstad  [Commander  in  ChlK  of  Allied 
Air  Forces  In  Europe],  is  coming  along — 
coming  along.  If  you  were  to  say  to  me  that 
It  is  inadequate  today.  I  woxUd  say,  weU 
nothing  is  ever  adequate. 

It's  coming  along  very  nicely  and  one 
hopes  that  it  win  grow  and  develop  and  so 
on.  I  regard  that  as  one  of  the  key  things, 
that  this  Allied  alrpower  should  be  good, 
adequate,  ready,  and  effective  In  peacetime. 
And  It's  an  coming  along  very  nicely  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans.  Of  course,  big  air  forces 
In  peacetime  are  very  expensive,  especially 
Jet  forces — ^use  a  lot  ot  fuel  and  oost  a  lot 
of  money. 

It  Is  Just  got  to  be  balanced  with  econon>l« 
possibilities  as  to  how  big  the  air  forces  can 
be  In  peacetime — that's  aU  dovetaUed  into 
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What  Fve  mid  was  the  type  of  organization 
we  need  certain  forces  existing  in  peace- 
time, certain  in  reserves.  But  If  tbe  air 
forces  are  too  mudi  In  reserve,  tbey  are  not 
ready  when  you  want  to  fight.  80  the  an- 
swer to  that  qxiestion  is  that  they  are  all 
coming  along  very  nicely,  growing,  growing 
gradually — ^the  air  forces. 

Question.  On  a  previous  visit,  you  showed 
•  great  Interest  In  getting  the  Spanish  troops 
into  the  European  defense.  How  do  you  feel 
about  it  now? 

Answer.  I'm  always  prepared  to  have  fight- 
ing with  me.  If  I  have  to  go  fighting,  any 
troops  who  like  to  join  the  party.  Am  to 
whether  Spain  comes  Into  this  party  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me.  Nothing. 
We  soldiers  take  what  we  are  given.  We 
are  given  the  military  forces  of  certain  na- 
tions. If  the  politicians  want  to  give  ua 
some  fcn-oes  of  other  nations,  they  will  do  It. 
And  as  to  whether  Spain  should  oome  into 
the  NATO  organisation  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  me.  If  you  gentlemen  think 
they  ought  to,  you  muat  write  articles  about 
It—I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  aU  right. 
.  Question.  How  much  will  the  tactical 
fttomlo  bomb  alter  NATO  plana  for  the  de> 
tense  of  Western  Surope? 

Answer.  I  Imagine  that  the  atomic  weaptm 
la  a  very  powerful  weapon  if  properly  used. 
IX  will  vindoubtedly  help  us  to  do  our  Job 
better.  NaturaUy.  It's  got  to  be  worked  In 
with  all  the  other  weapons,  and  you  can 
■ay  that  undoubtedly  the  possession  of  the 
atomic  tactical  weapon  will  be  a  great  asaet 
U  we  have  to  fight  against  aggression-^ 
there's  no  question  about  it.  Exactly  how 
mucix  has  not  yet  been  provefi.  but  that  will 
•merge  In  due  course. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALzroam* 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNTATlVES 

Thursdap.  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  I  Include  herewith  an  open  letter  to 
the  CaUfomla  Legislature  written  by  Ar- 
thur Robinson,  of  Volcano,  Calif.,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North-Central  California  Association  for 
Educational  Television.  The  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  Amador  Ledger,  a  Jackson 
(Calif.)  newspaper,  and  the  publishers, 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  educational 
TV,  are  making  reprints  of  the  letter 
which  will  be  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  State  legislature. 

The  above-mentioned  letter  follows: 
Am  Orw  LxTTxa  to  thx  CAUroain* 
LKOsLATuaa 

GBTRxmir:  I  write  very  respectfully— out 
of  a  high-compresslcm  feeling  of  urgency — 
to  express  the  hope  you  will  act  favcnitbly 
on  the  bills  now  before  you  which  would 
make  educational  television  a  functioning 
reality  in  this  State. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  one-room  school  here 
In  this  old  ghost  town  and  also  as  the  found- 
ing president  of  the  Amador  County  School 
Trustees  Association,  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested In  educational  television  for  sev- 
eral years;  and  although  we  here  in  the 
mountain  country  are  at  the  end  of  the  TV 
line,  so  to  speak,  I  have  nevertheless  actively 
supported  the  movement  for  educational 
television  virtually  from  the  beginning — 
knowing,  or  at  least  hoping,  that  the  school 


kids  in  these  remote  mountain  areas  would 
ultimately  be  ben«flted  by  the  use  of  this 
Incalculably  potent  new  medium  as  a  teach- 
ing tool  In  the  classroom. 

I  have  made  an  Intensive  study  of  what 
edticatlonal  television  is.  what  it  can  do,  what 
It  will  not  do,  and  what  it  will  actually  cost; 
and  like  you  I  am  concerned  with  getting 
the  greatest  possible  mileage  out  of  the 
school-tax  dollar  while  at  the  same  time 
equally  interested  in  providing  our  teachers 
with  the  most  effective  ways  and  means  ol 
educating  our  youngsters. 

Last  week,  during  the  question-and-an- 
swer  period  following  a  panel  discussion  of 
educational  television,  I  was  asked  by  a 
somewhat  angry  ptuent  Just  who  was  oppos- 
ing It,  and  I  answeied :  "Only  those  who  don't 
really  understand  it." 

To  me.  it's  one  o:f  those  rare  Issues  which — 
again,  if  understood — should  be  approved  by 
the  legialatvire  wl-Jiout  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  To  reject  it,  in  my  opinion,  Vrould  in  a 
sense  be  tantamount  to  rejecting  the  use  of 
the  X-ray  In  hospitals,  the  microscope  In  re- 
search, and  radar  and  the  new  giant  tale- 
•oopea  In  all  their  appllcaUons — and — the 
Infinite  poealbllltlua  of  atomic  energy  for 
ptaeeful  purpoeea. 

About  30  minion  ao-called  adults  failed  to 
vote  in  the  last  Presidential  election.  Ob- 
viously, education  had  something  to  do  with 
their  shocking  delinquency  In  the  primary 
responsibility  of  ordinary  citiaenship. 

Approximately  half  of  the  hospital  facili- 
ties of  the  country  are  devoted  to  persons 
with  mentally  disordered  personalities.  Ob- 
viously, education  has  something  to  do  with 
this.  too. 

-We  stand,"  Governor  Warren  has  said,  "on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  education." 

Said  Charles  B.  Wilson,  president  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  former  Mobillaer  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  in  a  sUtement  entitled  "A 
Businessman  Speaks  About  Educational  Tel- 
evision": •*!  urge  the  support  of  educational 
television  by  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
serious  consideration  for  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture and  for  the  future  of  their  children." 

About  2.000  years  ago  the  phlloeopher. 
Publixu  Syrus,  said:  "Only  the  Ignorant  de- 
spise education." 

The  Cyclops  of  Homeric  legend  had  only 
one  eye  In  the  middle  of  their  forehead.  Ed- 
ucational television  can  be  the  third  eye  and 
ear  of  an  Improving  and  better  clvilixatlon 
than  this  poor,  tormented  old  world  has  ever 
known. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  reserved  114  television  channels  for  this 
State.  Of  this  total,  106  are  for  commercial 
television.  Only  8  are  for  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional purposes.  Surely,  106  channels  ought 
to  be  enough  to  serve  the  legitimate  interests 
of  commercial  television  in  the  field  of  en- 
tertainment, news  coverage,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  FCC  has  set  a  deadline  for  action. 
That  deadline  is  Jhme  a.  And  Paul  Walker, 
the  chairman  of  the  FCC,  has  said  over  and 
over  again  that  faUure  to  take  appropriate 
aetl<m  by  June  a  may  result  in  the  Irre- 
trievable loss  forever  of  the  8  /'h^r^nfle  re- 
served for  educational  television. 

Speaking  to  a  national  conference  of  school 
administrators  in  Atlantic  City  recenUy  Mr. 
Walker  warned:  "1  fear  you  may  find  this 
year  of  grace  the  shortest  year  of  your  lives." 

Obviously,  to  ask  the  FCC  for  an  exten- 
sion beyond  June  a  would  be  to  take  an  \m- 
necessary  risk.  What  really  needs  to  be  done 
can  be  done  at  this  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. To  procrastinate  would  be  to  gamble 
With  the  educational  welfare  of  our  kids. 

So,  gentlemen,  you  are  confronted  with  an 
emergency — and  deadline — of  historic  impor- 
tance. You  are  also  confronted  with  an  op- 
portunity that  occurs  not  Just  once  in  a  life- 
time but  once,  only,  in  history.  Clearly,  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  beyond  all  words  if  these 
enormously  valuable  8  channels  shoxUd  be 
allowed  to  go  by  del  axilt  to  commercial  tele- 


vision and  thereby  add  to  the  106  channels 
which  have  already  been  reserved  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  As  parents  as  well  as  legis- 
lators, I  ask  you  if  it  is  reasonable  and  in 
the  public  Interest  to  deny  your  own  kids 
and  the  children  of  jrour  constituents,  and 
their  teachers,  the  use  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ing tool  since  the  Invention  of  the  printing 
press? 

All  of  us— and  I  Include  the  conunerclal 
telecasters — have  a  grave  responslbiUty  to 
the  children  of  today  and  generations  to 
come.  To  procrastinate,  to  remain  inert  in 
the  face  of  our  clear  and  immediate  obliga- 
tion to  them  would  be  to  put  them  behind 
the  eight-ball.  None  of  us — even  in  the  fu- 
tile role  of  Monday  Morning  Quarterback*^ 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  second  guess  hla- 
tory.  or  our  consciences,  if  we  fail  to  cope, 
quickly  and  resourcefully,  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  or-elae  emergency. 

Now.  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "edu- 
cational television"f 

Well,  first  of  aU.  It's  not  to  be  eonfusMl  In 
any  way  with  conunerclal  television.  Tha 
programs  would  be  strictly  educational. 
Period.  They  would  not  be  entertainment 
as  such.  EducaUonal  Television  la  simply 
audio-visual  education  extended  to  the  nth 
degree  of  uaafulnesa.  Children  do  not  all 
learn  at  the  same  rate.  Natural  aptitudes 
vary.  By  reaching  their  minds  through  their 
eyes  and  ears  the  gaps  or  dUrerentials  in  their 
purely  mental  capacities  are  narrowed  so 
that  all  learn  at  more  nearly  the  same  rat*. 
Exhaustive  tests  have  proven  that  children 
not  only  learn  faster  this  way  but  also  r«* 
member  longer. 

Educational  television  would  also  brlnf 
■pecUUy  trained  teachers  with  special  skills 
into  every  classroom,  thus  lightening  tha 
teaching  loads  of  already  overloaded  teach- 
ers. And  it  would  enable  teachers  to  taka 
extension  courses  in  their  homes  Instead  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  traveling  and  living 
away  from  home  during  the  summer.  And 
with  an  "electronic  blackboard"  in  every 
school,  such  master  teachers  as,  few  example. 
Professor  Einstein,  Arturo  Toscanninl,  tha 
Mayo  brothers,  and  other  outstanding  au- 
thorlUes  in  aU  the  fields  of  American  life 
culture,  and  industry  could  come  Into  every 
classroom.  Educational  television  would 
also  enable  parenU  to  see  what  was  actuaUy 
going  on  in  the  schools  and  so  put  an  end, 
once  and  for  all,  to  unreasonable  criticism 
of  what  the  teachers  are  doing  and  how  the 
school  tax  dollar  U  actually  being  spent  Our 
educational  system  woxUd  function  virtually 
in  a  flshbowL  »"v»uMiy 

What  would  educational  television  cost? 

Well,  the  8  channels  are  themselves  worth 
at  least  $25  million.     They'd  cost  nothing. 

Last  December  Governor  Warren  called  a 
a-day  statewide  conference  on  educational 
televUlon  In  Sacramento  which  was  attended 
by  almost  3,000  people.  A  100-page  brochure 
was  prepared  for  and  distributed  to  those 
who  attended  the  conference.  The  brochure 
contained  facts,  flgxires,  and  research  mate- 
rUl.  What  follows  is  a  breakdown— in 
easy-to-understand  terma— of  the  Ice-cold 
statistics  In  that  thoroughly  annotated  bro- 
chure: 

The  present  market  value  of  what  tha 
channels  alone  are  worth  is  more  than  12 
times  w:  lat  it  woiUd  cost  to  buUd  and  equip 
all  8  channels.  (Engineers  have  estimated 
this  to  be  $2  million.)  On  a  per  caplu  *^^*n 
of  the  State's  populaUon  all  8  steUons  would 
cost  not  dollars  but  only  17  cents.  (Multiply 
the  State's  population  of  11,500,000  by  17 
cents  and  the  answer  is  a  little  less  than 
$3  mlUlon.)  Tb  build  1  station,  on  the  same 
per  capita  basis,  would  cost  only  2  cents. 
And  for  what  it  costs  to  buUd  Just  1  modern 
elementary  school  a  stations  could  be  tmllt 
and  equipped  but.  Instead  of  reaching  only 
a  few  hundred  kids  in  a  single  neighborhood. 
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those  a  stations  ooukl  serve  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  other  day  President  Blaenhower  said 
that  "a  modern  brick  school  in  more  than  80 
cities"  could  be  InUIt  for  the  cost  of  1  mod- 
ern heavy  bomber.  In  ottker  words.  60  edu- 
dational  talevlslon  stations  oould  be  built 
and  equipped  for  the  same  amount.  And. 
of  coivse.  the  stations  would  last  longer. 

Finally,  It  ooets  leas  to  build  and  equip  a 
station  for  educational  talevUlon  than  it 
does  to  build  Just  1  mile  of  State  highway. 

The  costs  of  educational  television,  you 
see,  have  been  distorted  out  of  the  pwapac- 
tlvs  of  reality  by  confusing  aducatlonal  tele- 
vision with  the  costs  of  commercial  tele- 
vision. History  has  never  presented  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  with  such  an  educational 
opportunity  at  bargain-basement  rates. 

As  to  operating  costs: 

No  Hollywood  stars,  or  hlgh-prlcsd  dlree- 
tors,  writers,  sets,  or  technicians  would  bs 
necessary.  Good  proframs  could  be  klne- 
scoped  and  used  year  after  year  on  the 
same  educstlonal  levels.  Thus  ths  produc- 
tion costs  would  diminish  in  time.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  already  endowed  an  ex- 
change library  of  klneeooped  films.  Pro- 
grams could  bs  produced  by  specially  trained 
or  talented  eduoatora.  College  students  tak- 
ing coursss  in  drama,  radio,  and  tslevlslon 
could  bs  utiUasd  as  studio  technicians  and 
many  other  ways.  The  content  of  the  pro- 
grams would  be  determined  predssly  ss  cur- 
ricula are  now  formulated.  There  would  be 
local  autonomy,  exactly  as  there  now  U. 
Because  each  station  would  serve  many 
schools,  thsss  schools  would  naturally  co- 
operate. Policy  would  be  made  and  con- 
trolled by  them  at  the  grawrooU  leveL  It's 
all  as  simple  as  that. 

In  abort,  educational  television  should  be 
flntiT>««a  and  ussd  as  an  Intsgral  part  of  ths 
overall,  e^j^'ng  eduoatljonal  system.  It 
would  merely  activate,  improve,  and  supple- 
ment the  present  teaching  program  by  xising 
a  new  and  Incalculably  valuable  teaching 
tool. 

Would  it  compete  with  commsroial  teis- 
vislont 

or  courss  not.  Ths  bwslnsss  of  commer- 
cial television  Is  buslnsss.  Tbs  buslnsss  of 
education  U  eduoatton.  Do  ths  kids  now 
listen  to  *v««t«jir«t»i  programs  while  they 
are  in  school?  And  how  much  purchaalng 
power  have  they?    For  bubble  g\un,  only. 

I  have  emphasized  the  kids  because,  as  an 
elementary  school  trustee,  my  Interest  haa 
been  mainly  in  than.  But  educational  tele- 
vision can  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness 
In  the  high  schools.  coUeges.  and  in  the  field 
of  adult  education.  Even  so,  the  programs 
would  be  speclaliaad  and  beamed  at  limited 
audiencea.  80  not  even  these  programs 
would  be  competing  with  commercial  tele- 
vision for  mass  audiencea. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  the  necessary  facts. 
There  are  enabling  bills  before  you.  awaiUng 
acUon.  To  allow  bills  of  such  hUtorlc  im- 
portance to  be  buried  in  committee  during 
an  end-of-a-seasion  snarl  is  a  pnrfoundly 
serious  breach  of  duty  and  Ints^ty.  To  kill 
them  by  slow  motion  would  have  the  net 
effect  of  embalming  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  kids  of  this  and  future  generations — 
a  responsibility  which  I'm  sure  no  legislator 
acting  in  god  faith  would  lightly  assimie. 

Betray  the  kids— and  you  will  be  held  re> 
sponsible  by  a  lot  of  men  and  women  voters 
who  once  were  school  kids  themselves. 

And  they  will  know  how  to  evaluate  what 
you  do  or  dont  do — at  this  session. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

AsTuua  Boantsoir, 
Board  of  Direeiort,  ttortK-Central  Cali- 
fornia Association  for  Educational 
Television    {representing   13   oo«a- 
ties). 

VoLcavo,  Caur. 


Lawreace  M.  liM  BecoMet  Goveraor  •( 
AaericaB  SaMoa — ^luMforatMNi  Part 
•f  FUf  Day  Ezcrdset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

Bsuoan  rwnc  tuwtn 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBBSKNTATTVES 

Thur$day,  April  30.  1953 

Ifr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd,  I  present  herewith  messages 
and  speeches  that  marked  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lawrence  M.  Judd.  of  Hawaii,  as 
QoTemor  of  American  Samoa: 


16.  196S. 
TO  Gov.  Lawiaitci  M.  Jvse  Fsom 
Asv  or  nn  iMnaioa  Dooolas  IIcKat 


Heartiest  oongratxilattons  to  you  and 
warmest  greetings  to  the  people  o(  American 
Samoa  on  your  Inauguration  as  Governor. 
For  many  years  you  rendered  valuable  serv- 
loe  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  have  main- 
tained an  active  Interest  In  American  Samoa. 
Tou  are  thus  highly  qualified  for  the  task 
which  you  now  undertake  and  are  ilesei  ilin 
of  the  tnut.  confidence,  and  support  of  ths 
Samoan  people.  It  Is  slgnfloant  that  your 
Inauguration  should  fall  on  Flag  Day.  tor 
this  Is  a  day  commemorating  the  bond  of 
loyalty  and  affection  between  Samoans  and 
other  Americans  which  hw  existed  for  63 
years,  and  a  day  too  for  rededleatlon  to  the 
achievement  of  thoee..  ideals  In  which  ws 
share  a  common  faith.  The  goal  of  self- 
government  for  Wamoans  Is  attalnabls  and 
deeerves  the  best  efforts  ot  all  concerned. 
It  will  be  achieved  as  readily  as  Hamoans 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  exw«lss  wissly 
the  powers  of  self-government.  Of  course 
eelf-govemment,  to  be  fully  realised,  must 
bs  aoeompanlsd  by  advancss  toward  a  self- 
supporting  economy,  and  we  are  confident 
that  theee  advances  can  be  made  with  the 
determined  effort  of  the  people  aided  as 
necessary  by  their  government.  This  De- 
partment wUl  f uUy  support  the  efforts  at  the 
people  and  Government  of  American  Samoa 
toward  theee  goals.  I  trust  that  with  God's 
help  our  Joint  ettoria  will  be  successful  for 
the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  Samoan  peo- 
ple. As  you  undertake  leadoahip  In  this 
noble  effort,  you  and  Mrs.  Jxidd  have  my  best 
wishes  for  suooees  and  hamAneea. 

AntXL  17, 1983. 
Hon.  DoooLAS  McKat. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Tour  message  was  read  at  the  Inaugund 
ceremonies  held  this  morning.  Itte  pe<H>l« 
of  ABoerlcan  Samoa  deeply  appreciate  your 
greetings  and  expression  of  the  ideals  to  be 
achieved.  I  thank  you  for  the  trust  and 
confidence  you  have  placed  In  me  and  shall 
endeavor  to  fully  meet  the  taak  I  am  now 
undertaking.  Mrs.  Judd  joins  me  In  thank- 
ing you  for  the  beat  wlahee  you  have 
extended. 

LaWEBHCS  M.  JtTDO, 

Oooemor  0/  American  Samoa, 

iKAvmnu,  AsDsxss  ov  How.  Lawksncs  M. 
Jtno.  Govnuioa  or  Akbucah  Samoa. 
APan.  17,  1953 

I  extend  my  warmest  greetings  to  the 
people  of  American  Samoa — all  of  you.  I 
feel  that  I  have.  In  a  sense,  come  down  to 
you,  because  you  are  the  coiislns  of  the 
Hawaiians,  whom  I  know  well.  There  are 
no  greater  people  on  earth  than  the  Polyne- 
sians, to  which  great  family  you  both  be- 


long. I  have  la  tlmee  peat  ssrved  the  Ba- 
wailana,  as  f aithfuUy  as  I  could,  and  I  shaU 
strive  to  serve  you  Just  as  f  althfuUy. 

I  pledge  you  that  the  first  prIncliHe  of  my 
administration  ahaU  be  that  the  interests 
of  the  Samoans  are  paramount.  This  is  your 
home,  your  native  land,  a  part  of  that  great 
nation  which  «nbraeee  ue  aU.  I  caU  upon 
all  Sanaoans  to  help  me  to  lay  a  firm  found- 
ation for  their  poUtlcal,  economic  and  social 
advancement.  To  that  end  I  shall  require 
of  all  employeee  of  the  government  their 
loyal,  efficient  and  faithful  aervloe. 

I  said  that  I  know  the  Hawaiians  well, 
and  through  them  yourselves.  I  am  proud 
of  my  background  of  association  with  the 
Polynesians.  My  grandpacenta  came  to 
HawaU  In  1828.  My  grandfather  served  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  In  several  very  Important 
capaeltlee.  My  own  father  waa  bom  In 
HawalL  In  turn,  he  eerved  Hawaii  also, 
notably  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  also  waa  bom  In  HawalL  I  havs 
ssrved  the  Territory  ss  Its  governor,  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Hoover,  and  also  as 
a  Tirrltorlal  ssnator.  I  tSU  you  of  these 
things  beoauss  I  want  you  to  understand 
fully  that  I  have  had  much  experience  with 
the  Polynesian  people.  I  shall  strive  to  ad- 
minister  your  affairs  Just  as  faithfully  as  X 
did  the  affairs  at  the  people  of  HawalL 

We  have  our  dlflkmlt  times  ahsad.  There 
are  problems  now,  problems  which  vex  a 
proud,  happy  people  like  yourselves.  But  we 
shall  aolve  them.  We  shall  work  together— 
you  and  I — and  we  shall  overcome  thsss 
troublss,  God  bsing  our  hslpsr.  I  want  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  to  cooperate  with 
me  and  with  the  afaneles  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  I,  in  turn,  pledge  you  my  solsmn 
word  that  I  shall  strive  to  provide  for  you 
the  fulleet  measure  of  elBclent  and  friendly 
government  service. 

The  admlnletratlon  of  government  has 
been  disjointed  here,  by  a  succssstop  of  ap- 
pointments and  other  dlslocatlona.  Now  we 
hops  that  theee  things  are  past,  that  we  may 
enter  upon  a  smoothly  flowing,  continuous 
administration.  Working  together,  we  can 
form  here  a  social  and  governmental  frame- 
work which  will  be  capable  of  bringing  your 
talents,  your  ambitions  and  your  energies 
directly  to  bear  on  the  tasks  lying  ahead.  I 
fully  realise  that  progrees  may  be  elow,  and 
I  ask  you,  too,  to  bear  this  In  mind.  We 
must  be  patient — in  the  language  of  the 
Hawaiians — ^hoomanawaanul. 

There  Is  one  other  thing.     The  world  Is  < 
troubled  these  days;   the  times  are  out  of  { 
Joint.      Our    Government    in    Washington    ' 
needs  the  loyal,  patriotic  help  of  all  of  us. 
I  know  that  the  Government  can  count  on 
you  for  thla,  because  American  Samoa  has 
always   dem<mstrated    Its   devotion   to   the 
principles   of   Americanlam.     Working   to- 
gether, striving  for  a  just  cause,  which  is 
the  happinees  and  freedom  of  all  pe(^ee,  we 
shall  succeed — w*  cannot  f  alL 


DisnxcT  Govsuioa  Lb'iato's  Appsxsb  at  Iiia0« 
cnsATiOM  <MP  GovxRM<»  Jxn» 

We  are  gathered  here  today,  to  attend  aud 
to  witness,  a  significant  and  Important  occa- 
sion, the  lnaiiguratl<m  of  the  new  Governor 
of  American  Samoa,  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
N.  Judd.  who  is  now  the  fourth  governor  for 
us,  since  the  Interior  Department  took  over 
the  administration.  Though  Inaxiguratlng  a 
governor,  is  not  an  unusual  event  in  the 
history  of  American  Samoa,  we  miist,  how- 
ever, regard  it  as  a  sacred  event  and  a  soleaui 
ceremony.  It  is  not  what  we  see,  do  or  say 
here  that  counts  as  important,  but  it  is  the 
cause  and  the  spirit  of  our  being  here,  as  well 
as  our  feelings  towards  the  occasion,  and 
how  we  revere  It. 

GovemcMT  Judd,  I  greet  you  In  the  name 
of  the  people  ot  American  Samoa,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  fitting  and  sweeter  word  to 
welcome  you,  than  your  own  native  "aloha," 
and  I  now  extend  to  you  Its  equivalence  in 


m^ 
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«ur  langnage  uoA  aar  nathre  tonfue— our 
h«mr*j  and  frlmcUy  naUtfar  Bmsanae  ytm 
are  a  native  of  BawaU  by  tieart,  by  Interest. 
by  lov«  and  by  domicile;  and  became  the 

'-Rawatlana  and  tlM  BaTnoaTiit  an  eloaely 
f Mated  Mstorleally  and  radaUy.  tbetr  cul- 
tural proMems  attke,  we  fnrtber  greet  and 
welcome  you  aa  a  "Kamaalna." 

When  the  news  came  to  ua.  that  you  had 
been  appointed  by  Waahlngton  to  be  our 
gowtamor,  we  tlianhwrt  God  tar  guiding  the 
•uthOKltlas  In  their  selection  of  a  governor 
for  us.  Xnaamueh  as  you  were  governor  for 
tlie  Hawaiian  people  for  a  period  of  time. 
under  which  administration  the  people  were 
happy  and  contented,  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful, we  lOQlL  upon  your  governorship  as 
a  Meaalng. 

With  a  full  undovtandlng  of  our  prob- 
lems, our  needs,  as  well  as  our  weaknesses, 
aggrandlaed  by  your  experience  and  ability 
In  dealing  with  Polynesian  people,  we  are 
convinced  that  you  have  come  fully  pr^Mired 
and  equ^iped  to  beoooM  our  governor,  our 

M^  leader,  our  benefactor,  and  our  guardian, 
during  all  the  time  you  are  going  to  be 
with  us. 

We  pledge  our  allegiance  to  you.  We  shall 
give  you  our  full  support  and  cooperation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  look  forward  to  your 
sound  advice  and  expert  guidance  in  all  mat- 

i  ten  of  govenuaent.     We  certainly  do  hope 

t  that  you  will  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  just 
Bovloes  In  governmental  affairs,  and  espe- 
daUy  In  our  struggle  toward  self-govem- 

V  nent. 

(.      In  eoncluslon.  I  wish  to  thank  you  in  the 

i-  aarae  of  the  people  of  American  Samoa,  for 
aeoeptlng  the  position  to  be  our  governor 
and.  at  the  same  time,  pray  the  Almighty 
to  pour  on  you  His  choicest  gifts,  so  that 
you  may  govern  the  people  at  American 
Samoa,  now  entrusted  under  your  care,  with 
wisdom,  kindness,  and  benevolence. 
la  aanula  ma  la  soif  ua. 


Addbbss  or  DianuLi  Oovmroa  Lrnru  at 
IifAUouaATxoH  or  Oovnutim  JtTUD  and  FtAO 
Oat,  Apul  17.  19S3 

Tour  excellency  Governor  and  Mrs.  Judd. 
department  beads  of  the  Government,  Para- 
mount Chiefs  and  High  Talking  Chiefs  of 
TutuUa,  Fa'atui  and  To'oto'o  of  Manu'a. 
Chiefs  and  Talking  Chiefs,  Servants  of  God, 
and  the  people  of  American  Samoa,  welcome 
and  greetings  to  all. 

Today  Is  a  most  significant  occasion  as 
there  are  two  Important  events  facing  us  this 
morning.  Firstly,  the  inauguration  of  our 
new  Governor.  His  Excellency  Governor  Law- 
rence Jiidd  who  as  we  are  fully  aware,  is  in 
fact  a  well  qualified  and  a  capable  leader  for 
Samoa;  secondly,  the  commemoration  of  the 
03d  anniversary  of  the  Raising  of  the  United 
States  Flag  over  our  green  mountains  In 
TutuUa  a  little  over  one-half  of  a  century 
ago.  Coming  together.  I  consider  these 
events  most  heartening  and  hopeful  and  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  history  will  find  today  a 
day  of  outstanding  importance. 

We  were  very  proud  when  we  overheard  a 
news  from  Washington  that  Your  Excellency 
have  been  ofllcially  appointed  as  our  new 
Governor.  We  also  are  extremely  happy  to 
know  that  you  have  a  good  background  of 
experience  with  the  affairs  at  the  people 
in  the  Pcdynerian  Islands.  We  learned  that 
since  you  were  an  appointed  Governor  in 
Hawaii  during  the  past  years.  Tour  In- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  our  people  invite  us 
to  rely  upon  your  good  administration  and 
your  consideration  of  o\ir  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, and  we  trust  that  you  would  not  mind 
IB  lofAing  at  you  as  our  main  harbor  light 
to  guide  \ia  to  a  good  passage  into  a  harbor 
of  usefiilness  for  our  pec^le  through  your 
Just  and  sound  administration,  and  we  are 
further  confident  that  you,  through  your 
high  qualifications  for  the  present  task  which 
you  are  facing,  and  with  our  belief  that  your 
kindness  and  generosity  will  be  a  part  of  your 
decisions  for  all  the  problems  that  come  to 
you  In  your   adminlstraUon,  and  that   wo 


■aay  walk  with  you.  a  trusted  frtend.  In  aU 
frankness,  the  Samoan  people  continue  to 
harbor  soma  fear  that  their  rights  and  pro- 
tection from  outside  interference  with  their 
lands  and  customs  are  not  yet  fully  safe- 
guarded. 

May  God  iM  With  you.  and  may  the  climate 
of  Samoa  be  salutary  for  your  health  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Judd  during  your  tour  of  duty 
hera. 

To  my  faUowmen.  there  is  no  way  for  us 
to  reach  a  goal  of  success,  unless  we,  the 
Samoans  will  shew  our  good  efforts  of  work- 
ing together,  shcmkter  to  shoulder,  so  that 
we  can  always  cooperate  and  to  assist  our 
new  Governor  during  the  undertaking  of  his 
leadership  in  our  territory — and  if  we  do — 
undoubtedly,  Samoa  of  tomorrow  will  be 
prosperous. 

May  your  new  administration  Governor 
Judd  be  a  succesKful  one.  Manuia  le  Faletua 
o  Mrs.  Judd,  maiiuia  le  malo  and  the  people 
of  American  Samoa. 

Soifua. 


Priycr  RetolafioB 


DfAUGintAL  Sxxvicx  or  Govnxoa  Judd  ahd 
Flag-Raisino  Dat,  Tutoila  ako  Atmu"u, 
Aran.  17,  1963 

(Speech  by  DLstrlct  Governor  Lefitl,  Ta*u 
Manu'a) 

To  the  Honorable  and  Lady  JvkOA,  greet- 
ings. 

Congratulattona  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor. 

CongratxUatkMoa  to  the  various  heads  of 
departments. 

Congratulatlona  to  the  district  governors 
and  county  chiefs. 

Oongratuatlons  to  the  "Faipule" — the  hon- 
orable members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
American  Samoa. 

Greetings  to  the  buaineas  r^resentatives. 
missionaries,  and  pastors  of  all  ecclesiastical 
denominations. 

Greetings  to  all  my  beloved  countrymen 
and  friends  gathered  here  today. 

We  are  at  hand  on  two  great  and  Important 
events  in  the  highlights  of  our  history: 

We  have  at  first  the  inaugural  ceremony  of 
our  new  Governor  and  secondly  the  com- 
memoration of  the  day  upon  which  the  flag 
of  the  great  nation  of  the  United  States 
was  hoisted  over  the  islands  of  TutuUa  and 
Aimu'u. 

We  offer  praise  to  God  for  the  beauty 
around  us;  and  especially  for  the  significance 
of  this  day.  It  Is  His  grace  through  which 
we  have  attained  this  day  and  His  peace  by 
which  all  mankind  has  benefited. 

We  are  indeed  stirred  within  our  hearts 
for  the  Joy  with  which  we  are  witnesses  to 
the  oath  and  declaration  made  by  our  new 
Governor  upon  whose  shoulders  now  rest  the 
great  responsibility — that  of  father  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

I  can  recall  and  fittingly  q\x>te  an  old  and 
true  saying:  "Thou  art  blessed  of  the  Lord 
for  thou  hast  performed  great  things  and  In 
which  thou  hast  conquered." 

I  extend  to  you  heartiest  congratulations. 
May  your  governorship  over  American  Sa- 
moa be  blessed.  Samoa  prays  for  prosperity 
and  hopes  that  your  leadership  be  as  of  clear 
pure  springs  from  which  its  people  shall 
drink  of  yo\ir  Jttstlce  and  integrity. 

We  trust  that  the  Lord  will  shower  Uess- 
Ings  on  you  and  may  His  mercy  be  with  you 
always. 

My  fellow  Samoans,  my  people,  let  us  turn 
to  and  work  together  with  our  Governor  in 
the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  progress 
of  our  government  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
race. 

I  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  fore- 
sight by  which  our  forefathers  granted  the 
cession  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States 
and  to  welcome  the  solid  protection  offered 
by  this  mighty  nation  and  which  event  we 
are  this  day  gathered  to  commemorate. 

I  again  wish  our  Governor  and  Lady  Judd 
every  success  and  happiness;  and  to  this 
fiag  day  I  conclude  by  saying:  "la  Manuia." 

Soifua. 


SZTEZ«SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATNE  L  HATS 

or  OHIO 

2M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXB 

Thunday.  AprU  30.  1$53 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohia  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks,  I 
Include  t^  text  of  a  resolution  imanl- 
mouBly  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  100th  General  Assem- 
bly of  Ohio  calling  on  the  schools  of 
Ohio  to  invoke  prayer  as  a  part  of  each 
day's  pi-ogram. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  my 
good  friend.  Representative  Patrick  J. 
Dunn,  of  Tuscarawas  County. 

Resolution  calling  on  the  schools  of  Ohio  to 
Invoke  prayer  m  •  part  of  each  day's 
program 

Whereas  in  a  day  and  hour  of  approach- 
ing crisis  In  world  affairs,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  that  we  should  resort  to 
spiritual  values  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
lies  QUI  only  hope  in  salvaging  for  our  youth 
a  guiding  impxilse  for  the  buUdIng  of  to- 
morrow; and 

Whereas  by  inctilcating  In  our  yoxith  the 
lasting  values  that  a  faith  and  trust  In  a 
divine  providence  will  serve  as  a  guiding 
beam  in  steering  our  youth  in  building  a 
character  fit  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  future;  Therefore  be  it 

Jtesolved,  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  100th  General  As- 
sembly of  Ohio  hereby  deem  that  the  In- 
terests of  youth  wUl  be  best  served  by  Im- 
planting in  them  a  sense  of  dependence  on 
spirltxial  values  as  a  guide  of  life  and  to 
that  end  hereby  call  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  schools  of  Ohio  to  invoke  prayer  as  a 
part  of  each  day%  program;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  hoiise  of 
Representatives  transmit  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction for  promulgation  aoMmg  the  schools 
of  Ohla 

Patucx  J.  IXnnf , 
BimASBuao,  Ohio. 


Tra^  RegnlatiM  aad  Piickf  Metlio^s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PXNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  TBE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thurtdaw.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  therein  an  explanation 
of  the  draft  of  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced today  to  promote  competition  by 
clarifying  laws  relating  to  trade  regu- 
lation and  pricing  methods  or  policies, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

EXFUUTATIOM  OT  DSATT  OF  BiLL — GCMBUL 
STBUCTtntS    AMD 


The  imcertainty  and  conf\ision  which 
exists  as  to  the  legality  of  pricing  practices 
Involving  freight  absorption  and  delivered 
prices  and  the  pressing  need  for  remedial 
legislation  were  comprehensively  treated  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  the  Interim  Report,  dated 
March  11,  1949,  on  the  Conunlttee's  Study  of 
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Federal  Trade  Oommtasion  Prlclnf  Policies.* 
Thereafter  Senate  bill  1008  offering  partial 
relief  was  passed  by  both  Hoiises  of  Con- 
gress. Ttie  bill,  however,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  Jime  16, 19S0.  The  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
National  Lead  case,*  which  was  announced 
on  January  la,  1963.  has  made  the  need  for 
congressional  action  even  more  urgent  and 
has  emphasiaed  the  importance  of  leglalatlon 
somewhat  broader  in  scope  than  Senate  bill 
1008. 

The  propoaed  bill  Is  duafted  aa  a  general 
statute  interpretive  of  aU  the  trade-<«guU- 
tlon  statutes,  rather  than  as  a  section  by 
section  amendment  of  the  various  statutea. 
The  reasons  for  this  approach  are  twofold: 
first,  the  problems  being  dealt  vrtth  are  not 
Umlted  to  any  one  of  the  present  statutes; 
and  second,  a  section  by  section  amendment 
of  the  existing  statutes  would  Invite  pro- 
posals for  additional  amendments  which,  al- 
though perhaps  dealrable,  probably  would 
delay,  and  might  create  obstacles  to,  the 
passage  of  any  legislation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  bin 
Is  the  clarification  of  the  trade-regulation 
statutes.  Tills  is  accompllahed  In  section 
1  (b) — defining  "price-  and  "pricing  method 
or  poUcy";  section  S  (a)— eetabUdUag  the 
legality  of  onlfarm  fnldng,  ame  prldng. 
competitive  freight  equaUaattoo.  pickup 
allowances  Umlted  to  the  seller's  savings  In 
transportation  costs,  and  additional  charges 
limited  to  the  seller's  Increased  transporta- 
tion costs  on  less-than-carload  shipments; 
and  sectloo  8  (b) — providing  that  the  con- 
current use  of  the  same  or  stmUar  prices  or 
pricing  OMthods  or  policies  shall  not  be  un- 
lawful per  se.  or.  without  a  fair  prepoodsr- 
ance  of  other  evidence,  suiBclaat  to  sustain 
a  finding  of  tllefalltj. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  the  proposed  bill  are 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  relief  from 
existing  Judgments  and  orders  prohibiting 
conduct  lawful  under  sections  9  and  3  of 
the  bill,  and  to  bar  posstbls  elalraa  baaed 
upon  such  condoet  oocurrlng  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  propoaed  bill.  The  statute 
of  limitations  contained  In  section  6  at  the 
draft  win  eliminate  the  present  confusion 
as  to  the  period  of  limitations  applicable 
to  suits  and  prooeedlnga  brought  under  the 
trade-regnlatkm  atatntas. 

AMAI.' 


oFTRsmx 

SacnoM  1.  Declaration  of  ptirpoee  and 
policy: 

The  recent  cases  dealing  with  geographle 
pricing  have  created  unoertatntlaa  In  the 
mindi  of  both  businessmen  and  lawyers  as 
to  the  legality  of  all  pricing  praotloss  other 
than  that  of  strict  f .  o.  b.  mill  pricing.  The 
conflicting  pronouncements  and  vacillating 
policies  of  the  Government  agencies  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
have  added  to  these  uncsrf  ainttes  *  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  a  seller  can  effec- 
tively compete  In  distant  markets  only  by 
absorbing  freight  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
overcome  the  transportation  advantages  en- 
Joyed  by  his  more  favorably  located  com- 
petitors. The  preeent  status  of  the  law 
actually  serves  as  a  deterrent  rather  than  an 
Incentive  to  competition  b«cauae  It  encour- 
ages regional  monopolies  by  making  It  dlffl- 
c\ilt  and  dangerous — If  not  ImpnsalWe  for 
a  manufacturer  to  abeorb  freight  so  ss  to 
permit  him  to  compete  outside  of  the  local 
market  In  which  he  enjoys  a  freight  advan- 

ti«e- 

'''•  While  the  immediate  objective  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  the  clarlficatloa  of  the  trade- 
regulation  statutea.   the   end  result  to  be 


*  S.  Doc.  27.  Slat  Cong..  1st  i 

*  In  the  matter  of  National  Lead  Go.  et  aL. 
FTC  Docket  No.  6253. 

'See  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  the  Conunlttee's  Study  of  Federal 
Trade  Oonunlaslon  Pricing  PoUdea,  pp.  46-68. 
IncloaiTe. 


obtained  is  more  oompetltloo  In  commerce 
brought  about  by  the  removal  ol  the  artifi- 
cial reatraints  imposed  by  recent  adminUtra- 
tlve  and  Judicial  constructions  of  the  trade- 
regulation  statutes.  The  declaration  of  pur- 
pose and  poUcy  which  sets  forth  these  ob- 
jectives may  be  of  assistance  in  construing, 
and  in  s\istainlng  the  constitutionality  at, 
the  proposed  leglalatlon. 

Sac.  a.  Definitions: 

The  term  "trade  regulation  statutes"  is  de- 
fined to  include  all  of  the  acts  which  have 
any  bearing  on  geographic  pricing.  The  term 
"antitrust  laws"  is  not  used  becaiise  It  has 
a  narrower  scope  and,  for  example,  does  not 
Include  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
The  statutes  identified  in  the  ordw  referred 
to  In  the  bill  are:  The  Sherman  Act,  the 
antitrust  ssctlons  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act, 
the  Expediting  Act.  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  and  amendments  thereto^ 
While  the  proposed  statute  is  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act,  the  "con- 
sclous  paraUel  action"  doctrine  set  forth  In 
the  Rigid  Conduit  case,*  and  the  recently 
enunciated  theoriea  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon*  as  to  Implied  or  tacit  con- 
spiracy, desmmstrate  the  Imperative  neoeaaity 
d.  dealing  with  thla  doctrine  as  well  as  the 
freight  problem  and  hence  the  need  for  in- 
cluding both  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "trade-regulatloa  statutes."  See. 
tion  8  (b)  of  the  prcqpoeed  statute  prescribes 
a  rule  i^ipllcable  to  all  trials,  and,  therefore, 
the  Expediting  Act,  dealing  with  3 -Judge 
trials  of  antitrust  cases.  Is  Included  In  the 
definition. 

Tlie  term  "price"  Is  defined  so  as  to  ex- 
clude any  possible  application  of  the  mill 
net  concept  In  such  a  way  aa  to  require 
f.  o.  b.  mill  pricing.  (The  bill,  of  course, 
would  permit  f.  o.  b.  mill  pricing.)  The 
rejection  of  a  "mill  net"  deflniticm  of  the 
term  "price"  at  the  time  of  tive  enactment 
of  the  Boblnsan-Patman  Act  strongly  Indi- 
cates that  Congress  never  oontemi^ted  that 
the  term  "price"  should  be  construed  as 
meaning  the  seller's  mill  net.  Nevertheless, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  least  until 
the  congressional  investigation  of  Its  poU- 
cles  following  the  Cement  Institute  decision.* 
repeatedly  sought  to  impose  its  mill-net  the- 
ory. The  Cement  Institute  case  now  affords 
strong  sxipport  for  the  Commission's  view. 
The  test  of  price  discrimination  should  be  In- 
equality of  treatment  of  buyers — ^not  the 
comparative  pxoflta  of  the  seller  on  different 
salea. 

The  bUilnsasman  today  who  desires  to 
compete  In  markets  outside  the  area  In 
which  his  plant  happens  to  be  located  must 
necessarily  be  able  to  deliver  his  product  into 
such  outside  areas  on  a  liasis  which  will  per- 
mit him  to  sell  at  a  price  at  least  as  low  as 
the  competitor  situated  In  such  area  is  of- 
fering competitive  products  to  the  trade. 
Otherwise,  he  will  be  undersold  and  tinable 
to  compete  and  the  local  mantif  acturer  will 
enjoy  a  monopoly  in  his  ferea  solely  by  rea- 
son of  the  happenstance  of  geography.  The 
ontaide  competitor  cannot  possibly  get  Into 
this  market  on  any  basis  equaling  that  of 
the  local  manufacturer  unless  he  can  law- 
fully abaetb  suflldent  freight  to  permit  him 
to  do  so.  This  dilemma  confronts  both  the 
smaU  and  the  large  manufacturer  but  ob- 
viously wel{^  heavier  xxpaa  the  small  single 
plant  manufacturer  than  the  larger  manu- 
facturer with  multtple  plant  locatlona. 
Thua,  the  purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  pro- 


*  Triangle  Conduit  A  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  et  oI. 
r.  Federal  Trade  ConmUaion  (168  F.  ad  175). 
affirmed  without  opinion  by  equally  divided 
eoort  (886  U.  8.  OW). 

■  See  for  example,  the  recent  opbikm  In  the 
Natkmal  Lead  case. 

•  Federal  TrmOe  CommiaHon  ▼.  Cement  M- 
Mtitute  et  at.  (333  U.  S.  683). 


mote  and  stimulstte  competition  throughout 
the  Nation  by  enabling  manufacturers  how- 
ever small  to  distribute  their  products  in  any 
market  they  choose  on  an  equal  baala  with  a 
manufacturer  located  In  that  market,  and 
thxis  to  override  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion theory  which  would  set  up  nxunerous 
local  noonopolies  in  particular  geographic 
arvas  where  a  plant  or  plants  hiQ>pen  to  be 
located. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  the  Commlssltm  to 
protest  that  it  makaa  no  objection  to  an 
Individual  company  absorbing  freight  to 
meet  competition  on  an  individual  customer 
basis,  for  they  know  that  this  would  require 
the  distantly  located  manufacturer  to  enter 
the  market  of  the  local  manufacturer  at  his 
own  risk  and  to  ascertiUn  and  docxunent  at 
what  prise  the  local  manufactiuer  is  offer- 
ing to  sell  each  particular  customer  situated 
in  that  area.  By  and  large  the  various  in- 
dustries In  this  country  are  oompoeed  of 
varying  numbers  of  Individual  unite,  each 
of  which  distributes  its  products  on  a  more 
or  lees  national  b«wis.  Similar  goods  must 
sell  at  similar  prleea  at  the  same  location  or 
the  lower  priced  goods  will  get  the  business. 
Hence  In  a  given  industry  similar  goods  at 
any  given  number  of  competing  companlea 
will  Inevitably  reach  a  given  market  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  price.  This  means  that 
more  distant  competitors  will  abemt)  more 
freight  than  those  located  at  leeser  distances 
from  the  market,  but,  the  customer  buying 
from  the  more  distant  manufacturer  may 
wen  ootnpete  with  a  customer  located  closer 
to  thla  same  manufacturer  although  le« 
freight  need  be  absorbed  In  serving  the  cloeer 
customer.  All  possibility  must  be  eliminated 
for  all  time  of  any  claim  being  successfully 
urged  that  "prtoe"  means  the  net  realiza- 
tion of  the  seller  after  deducting  freight 
paid  or  allowed  and  that  therefore  a  manu- 
facturer discriminates  In  price  between  two 
sxich  customers  and  violates  the  law  because 
he  abeorbs  more  freight  In  aervlng  the  one 
than  the  other. 

The  term  "pricing  method  or  policy"  Is 
defined  broadly  in  the  hill  to  include  any 
method  of  prldng.  The  definition  does  not 
In  and  of  Itself  legalize  any  method  of  pric- 
ing. The  inclusion  of  the  words  "regiUaxly" 
and  "systematlcaUy."  however.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  provisions  of  section  3  (a) ,  will 
remove  the  uncertaintlea  that  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  decisions  in  the  Staley ' 
and  Cement  Institute  cases  as  to  the  circum- 
stances undw  which  prices  may  be  lowered 
to  meet  competition.  The  necessity  of  as- 
certaining on  a  ciistomer  by  customer  basia 
the  price  at  which  a  competing  manufac- 
turer is  offering  similar  goods  and  then  of 
meeting  competition  by  abaorblng  freight 
only  on  that  same  ciistomer  by  customer 
basis  miist  be  done  away  with. 

Sac.  S.  Prloes  and  pricing  methods  or 
policies: 

Section  8  (a)  (1)  wUl  remove  all  doubt  aa 
to  the  legality  of  nattonal  uniform  pricing, 
and  section  3  (a)  (3)  will  permit  uniform 
pricing  by  zones  provided  the  price  differ- 
entials between  aones  do  not  exceed  Vha  dif- 
ferences in  the  average  costs  of  manufacture, 
aale,  and  deUrery  within  the  different  aones. 

Section  8  (a)  (8)  vriU  r«nove  any  doubt 
about  the  propriety,  under  national  or  none 
uniform  pricing,  of  granting  allowances  equal 
to  the  seller's  cost  savings  on  buyer  pickups 
and  the  making  of  additional  charges  equal 
to  the  seer's  increased  transportation  costs 
on  less-than-carload  shipments.  Language 
In  the  cement  Institute  decision  suggests 
Indlreetly  the  propriety  of  permitting  buyer 
pl(^ups  and  even  the  recent  National  Iisad 
decislcm  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
seems  to  recognise  that  price  differences  at- 
tributable to  the  Increased  cost  of  less-than- 
carload  shipments  are  not  improper.    Both 


•  Federal  Trade  CommUtUm  v.  A.  K.  fftalcy 
Menufaeturinf  Co.  et  aL  (8M  U.  S.  7««). 
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iwetle— .  liowvTer,  dMndd  be  Creed  of  any 
qoeetlon  of  illegality. 

Bectloo  8  (s)  <4)  wUl  permit  price  redtw* 
Uoam  and  freight  abearptlon  wben  neceeaary 
to  Bieet  competition.  TIm  expreee  pennlsskm 
to  meet  prloea  which  the  seller  hae  reaaon  to 
beltef  a  oompetttcr  ha*  <pioCed  or  pub- 
lished, or  which  are  otherwtoe  available  to  a 
purahaaer  or  iliietlintloo«  la  deetgnad  to  eUm* 
Inate  the  uncertainties,  resulting  from  lan^ 
guage  In  the  Staley  and  Oenaent  Institute 
caeee.  as  to  when  a  seller  may  lower  prices 
to  meet  competition.  The  draft  also  will 
clarify  a  seller's  right  In  meeting  competi- 
tion to  maintain  any  customary  price  dif- 
ferential. If  a  competltar's  product  com- 
mands a  premium  price,  a  right  simply  to 
meet  that  price  means  little  to  a  seller  whoee 
product  regularly  must  be  sold  at  a  lower 
price. 

Section  a  (a)  (5)  Is  Intended  to  make  clear 
that  the  existence  of  other  price  differen- 
tials, presently  permitted  by  law.  will  not 
render  illegal  prices  or  pricing  methods  which 
otherwise  conform  to  the  proTlsions  of  clauses 
<1)  through  (4)  of  section  3  < a)  of  the  pro- 
possd  legislation. 

Section  8  (b)  wlU  eliminate  the  confusion 
zesultlng  from  the  Bigld  Oondult  case,  on 
which  the  Supreme  Coiirt  wae  equally  di- 
vided, as  to  whether  a  seller  violates  the  law 
Whan  he  independently  uses  a  pricing  method 
which  Is  followed  by  another,  if  he  knows 
that  the  other  seller  is  using  the  same  sys- 
tem and  that  substantially  Identical  prices 
are  being  quoted  by  both.     This  doctrine 
was  recently  given  a  new  and  sllghUy  dif- 
ferent twist  by  the  Federal  TVade  Commis- 
sion In  the  National  Lead  case.    The  so-called 
conscloxis  parallel   action   doctrine   Is   par- 
ticularly unfair  since  under  that  doctrine 
the  propriety  ot  a  seller's  conduct  depends, 
not  upon  what  he  does,  but  upon  what  his 
competitors  do.   This  section  of  the  proposed 
bin  also  will  prevent  a  flnrfing  of  tacit  or 
Implied  conspiracy  based  solely  upon  Iden- 
tity or  similarity  of  prices  or  pricing  meth- 
ods or  policies.    Since  price  identity,  at  least 
In  the  case  of  homogeneous  products  may 
toe  attributable  either  to  competition  or  to 
conspiracy,  any  inference  of  conspiracy  based 
soMy  upon  price  identity  is  entirely  unjus- 
tified.    This  section   Is  applicable   also  to 
eilsttng  decrees  and  orders.    A  flmiiT^g  that 
s  decree  or  order,  designed  to  enforce  a  trade 
Tegulatton  statute,  has  been  violated  should 
not  be  permitted  to  stand  on  evidence  which 
would  not  support  a  fln<iing  that  the  statute 
Itself  had  been  violated. 
^  The  Imperative  necessity  of  section  S  (b) 
becomes  more  apparent  when  one  fully  un- 
derstands the  tactics  pursued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  order  to  require 
a  difference  In  price  for  similar  goods  at  the 
same  location.    As  previously  pointed  ovit,  Ih 
the  cases  In  which  the  "mill  net"  concept  was 
targed,  the  Commission  has.  In  effect,  taken 
the  position  that  the  absorption  of  freight 
In  the  varying  amoimts  which  different  geo- 
graphical locations  made  necessary  In  order 
to  distnbute  in  the  various  marlcets  at  a 
price  compeUtlve  with  resident  competitors, 
ootistituted  a  disorimination  in  price  as  be- 
tween competing  eustomeis  located  at  dif- 
ferent destinations.     In  the  Rigid  Conduit. 
National  Lead,  and  similar  cases  the  Com- 
mission hss  urged,  in  effect,  that  if  a  manu- 
facturer prices  his  goods  on  a  basis  involving 
freight  absorption   in  order  to  get   into   a 
given  market  and  his  competitors  follow  the 
same  pricing  practice — even  though  all  act 
wholly  independently  of  the  others — collu- 
alve  acUon  is  Implied.      ThU  is  sometimes 
termed   "conscious   parallelism. "     In   other 
words,  under  such  a  doctrine,  a  manufac- 
turer cannot  follow  the  practice  of  meeting 
generally  Ills  competitor's  prices  in  order  to 
enable  htax  to  be  competitive  prlcewise  be- 
cause if  he  does  so  knowingly  he  is  "per  se" 
▼l<«ating  the  law.    The  trade  regulation  stat- 
utes refer  to   "conspiracy,"   not  "conscious 
paraUeltam"   which  Is  stricUy  Trade  Oom- 
mlaaion  doubletalk.    Nonstheless,  under  ths 


OommlaaloniB  theory  "conspiracy'*  and  "con- 
•cioua  parallelism"  are  synonymow  and  the 
iormet  must  be  implied  from  the  latter  with- 
out any  further  evlden<!e  or  factual  basis. 
Such  a  result  is  not  only  beyond  the  con- 
templation of  the  statutes  but  h  a  real 
deterrent — ^not  to  say  an  InsuperaMe  ob- 
stacle— to  nationwide  competition.  Hers 
again,  it  penalizes  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large. 

Sbc.  4.  Modification  of  existing  Judgments 
and  orders: 

The  purpoee  of  this  section  Is  to  do  Justice 
to  sellers  who  are  subject  to  decrees  or 
orders  prohibiting  conduct  permitted  under 
the  biU.  Such  sellers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  their  businesses  under 
restraints  which,  under  the  proposed  statute, 
could  not  be  Imposed  upon  their  competi- 
tors. Such  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  the  court  or  administrative  au- 
thority which  entered  the  prior  cx'der.  The 
term  "administrative  authority,"  rather  than 
"Federal  Trade  CommUion."  is  used  because, 
as  to  certain  persons,  authority  to  enforce  the 
Clayton  Act  is  vested  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunieelon,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Beserve  Board. 

Sec.  5.  Relief  from   cn^ain  clainu: 

Section  6  will  prevent  treble  damage  suits 
by  individuals  and  prosecutions  by  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  based  upon  conduce,  occur- 
ring prior  to  ttie  enactment  of  the  proposed 
statute,  which  would  be  of  unquestioned 
legality  If  It  occurred  after  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  basic  theory  underlying  the 
propoeed  statute  Is  that  the  existing  trade 
regulation  statutes  have  been  construed  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 
It  is  only  proper,  therefore,  to  provide  that 
no  proceeding  or  action  based  upon  such 
conduct  shall  be  conunenced,  or.  If  pending, 
Shan  be  further  prosecuted,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute.  Section  2  of  the  Portal- 
to-Portal  Act  of  1947,  which  contains  similar 
provisions,  has  been  sustained  as  against 
chdms  of  unconstitutionality  In  many  cases. 
The  same  constitutional  considerations  are 
applicable  to  section  5  of  the  propoeed 
statute. 

Bac.  e.  Statute  of  limitations: 
Becaiise  of  the  absence  of  any  applicable 
Federal  statute  of  limitations.  State  law  gov- 
erns the  time  within  which  treble  damage 
actions,  based  upon  alleged  violations  on  the 
antitrust  laws,  must  be  brought.  Once  it  has 
been  determined  which  State's  law  is  appli- 
cable, an  even  more  difficult  problem  often 
exists  In  determining  which  of  several  stat- 
utes of  limitations  is  applicable  under  the 
laws  of  that  State.  The  uncertainties  and 
InequallUes  which  result  will  be  eliminated 
by  section  6  of  the  propoeed  bill. 

Although  criminal  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  anutnwt  laws  are  barred  after 
the  lapse  of  3  years  (18  U.  a  C.  A.  sec.  3283) , 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  applicable 
to  Federal  Trade  Commission  proceedings  or 
to  s\ilU  In  equity  brought  In  the  name  of  ths 
Government  by  the  Department  of  Jiistics. 
There  \m  no  reason  why  all  prosecutions  and 
suits  under  the  trade  rs^ulatlon  statutes 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  uniform  statutory 
period  of  llmlUtlon.  Three  years  Is  speci- 
fied in  the  proposed  statute  because  that  is 
the  period  prescribed  for  criminal  actions, 
and  because  3  years  should  afford  any  per- 
son or  administrative  authority  ample  time 
to  determine  whether  any  violation  ot  law 
has  occurred.  In  order  to  avoid  any  oon- 
sUtutlonal  question,  the  second  proviso  al- 
lows a  period  of  120  days  within  which  suits 
may  be  brought  on  claims  not  barred  by  any 
applicable  State  statute  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  statuU  but  which 
otherwise  would  be  barred  by  ths  S-vaar 
limitation.  '^ 

Ssc.  7.  Sepcu-abllity  of  provisions:  Tlils  te 
the  standard  separability  provlalan  Included 
In  most  statutes. 


Protectiif  Oar  HeAhh 


EZTOraiON  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or 
IN  IHK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  April  30.  1953 

Ur.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  are  aware.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bin  regarding  chemical  ad- 
ditives In  pesticides.  H.  R.  4277.  When 
I  introduced  that  bill.  I  said  I  would 
soon  introduce  another  bill  regarding 
chemical  additives  in  food.  Today  I 
have  done  so. 

Before  I  go  into  detail  as  to  exactly 
what  the  bill  will  do.  I  win  point  out  a 
few  facts  which  I  am  sure  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  very  in- 
teresting, and.  perhaps,  even  surprising. 

During  the  last  Congress  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee  which  in* 
vestlgated  the  use  of  chemical  additives. 
We  found  there  were  more  than  800  dif- 
ferent chemicals  being  used  in  food,  and 
of  that  number  the  toxicity  of  some  300 
had  not  been  determined.  This  one  fact 
in  Itself  loudly  cries  for  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  es* 
tablished  to  protect  the  health  of  tha 
Natkm.  At  one  time  there  was  a  grave 
danger  of  becoming  poisoned  by  impure 
foods— our  law  records  show  many  cases 
where  people  died  from  poisoning  due  to 
impure  foods.  We  have  made  many  gains 
since  the  era  prior  to  1900.  the  darkest 
years  in  regard  to  impive  foods.  Tha 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  done 
much  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people, 
but  as  times  change  Congress  must  keep 
pace  with  the  times. 

Present-day  miinufacturers  still  are 
carrying  the  stigma  of  the  dark  years 
before  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act.  It 
is  not  fair  to  them,  and  neither  is  it  fair 
to  the  people.  The  committee  on  which 
I  serve  found  that  large  producers  and 
processors  of  food  have  been  very  care- 
ful to  protect  the  public  health.  They 
have  graciously  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  sure  the  foods  placed 
on  the  market  are  pure. 

However,  I  must  add.  there  is  always 
a  certain  unscrupulous  group  who  would 
cut  comers  so  they  could  put  their  prod- 
uct on  the  market  at  a  cut  rate.  My 
bill  offers  protection  to  the  public  from 
those. 

Law  reviews  have  long  criticized  the 
present  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act  as  being 
vague  and  cumbersome,  leaving  many 
secUcms  open  to  loopholes.  Another 
criticism  is  in  regard  to  the  dictatorial 
powers  of  the  administrator  of  the  food 
and  drug  laws.  As  it  now  stands,  he  is 
the  witness,  the  prosecutor,  the  jury,  the 
Judge,  aiul  the  executor.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  too  much  power  to  give  to  any 
one  person — even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  this  power. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  we  will 
be  faced  with  an  administrator  who  will 
be  afraid  to  act,  an  administrator  who 
Will  Justly  consider  he  has  too  much 
power. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  will 
take  care  of  such  situations.    If  the  ad- 
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mlnistrafeor  Is  faced  with  a  problem 
which  he  feels  he  needs  help  on,  he  can 
refer  it  to  a  disinterested  group  of  ex- 
perts, to  be  known  as  the  Food  Advisory 
Committee,  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  I  were  in  the  administrator's 
position,  I  would  surely  appreciate  hav- 
ing a  group  of  experts  on  hand  to  give 
me  advice  and  recommendations.  Just 
as  no  one  expects  the  President  or  other 
high  officials  in  Oovemment  or  private 
enterprise  to  be  able  to  answer  all  prob- 
lems, no  one  expects  the  food  and  drug 
administrator  to  be  able  to  answer  all  of 
the  questions. 

The  bill  also  provides  recourse  to  the 
courts  on  grounds  other  than  having  to 
prove  the  administrator  acted  arMtrarlly 
and  capriciously  as  the  present  law 
stands.  This  is  the  same  procedure  as 
set  up  in  the  pesticide  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced. In  order  to  keep  from  delay- 
ing the  application  for  months  aixl 
months,  I  have  set  up  a  time  lioult  which 
I  feel  is  reasonable,  in  which  industry 
must  appeal  to  the  courts  for  relief. 

All  in  aU  I  feel  this  bfll  definitely  pro- 
tects the  consuming  public  and  gives  a 
clear  line  of  action  for  ttie  processor  of 
food.  First  of  all.  my  bill  requires  the 
administrator  to  consider  all  chemical 
additives  as  being  harmful  and  not  safe 
mitil  conclusive  evldetice  has  been  fur- 
nished otherwise.  This  win  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  harmful  additives  be- 
ing introduced  into  interstate  commerce. 
I  am  sure  my  fellow  Members  have  read 
of  cases  where  a  food  has  been  declared 
unfit  for  human  consumption  after  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  market.  The 
danger  speiocs  for  itself. 

One  of  the  most  dlfBcuIt  problems  aris- 
ing in  the  drafting  of  the  bin  was  finding 
a  suitable  definition  of  chemical  additive. 
The  definition  which  I  have  used  is  that 
recognised  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  along  with  another  statement 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
various  groups  who  have  given  advice  in 
forming  this  biU. 

I  might  add  that  this  bfll  represents 
several  months  of  research  and  study 
combined  with  numerous  conferences 
with  aU  interested  parties — food  and 
drug  Industry  and  other  interested  par- 
ties. It  represents  the  thinking  of  these 
groups  and  is  what  I  believe  to  be  com- 
mon ground. 


Maintenaice  of  ffif  h  EaiployBMBt  aad 
PrWoctioB  Levels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

or  mcHioaN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSNTATTVB 

Thursdaw.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rxc- 
OKO.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Apbix.  is,  10S8. 
Mr.  Waltbi  p.  RsuTHsa, 

Congress  of  Induatrial  OrganUatkmM, 
Washington,  D.  C 
DsAB  Ma.  RsuTH^:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  ot  AprU  •  focusing  attsntlon  oa 
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the  questloD  of  wtmiTitatfiing  the  American 
economy  at  a  high  level  of  employment  and 
production. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
Importance.  It  is  a  matter  which  Is  very 
much  in  our  thinking.  Administratively,  I 
look  to  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  Smploy- 
nent  Act  of  1M«  to  bring  together  the 
analyses  and  planning  of  the  executive  branch 
and  of  the  Congress  in  this  vital  field.  As 
you  know,  I  have  undertaken  to  rebuild  the 
old  Coxmcil  of  Economic  Advisers  and  make 
It  a  genuinely  useful  agency.  In  pn-oceeding 
with  this  task  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  our  country's  leading  economist 
in  the  field  of  business  cycles.  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Rco- 
nomlc  Bcpcvt  is  also  getting  some  essentUI 
studies  of  stabilization  policy  underway.  I 
look  forward  to  a  close  and  fruitful  collabora- 
tion between  these  two  groups. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  reflects  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  Anaerican 
pec^le  to  see  to  it  that  ths  stupidity  of  mass 
unemployment  never  sgain  visits  this  land. 
I  firmly  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
law.  as  Z  have  said  more  than  once  in  the 
past.  I  intend  to  see  that  every  useful  meas- 
ure, private  and  public,  is  taken  to  create 
conditions  that  foster  economic  stability  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living  for  our  people. 
To  achieve  this  goal  requires  the  creation 
of  a  climate  In  which  confidence  about  the 
future  can  grow  and  In  which  every  group 
in  our  society  pulls  together  for  the  good  of 
all.  In  such  an  environment,  I  am  confident 
we  can  greatly  Increase  the  stability  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy.  This  situation, 
buttressed  by  steady  vigilance  and  by  firm 
and  coordinated  Government  policies,  holds 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  achievement  of  a  steadily  growing  and 
a  prosperous  economy  requires  continuous 
thinking  and  planning  for  the  futxu*.  To- 
ward this  end,  we  shall  consult  actively  with 
private  dtlaens  and  groups.  We  will  need 
to  draw  on  the  acctmulated  experience  and 
knowledge  of  our  people  as  wtil  as  their 
good  will.  I  know  we  can  count  on  your 
support  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely. 

DwHiRT  D.  EiarwmrwnL 

P.  8. — ^Best  wishes  and  personal  regard. 

D.  K 


Jolia  C  Garand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MOBSTHUSailS 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVB9 
Thursday.  April  30.  1953 

Ur.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  departure  from  Government 
service  of  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  Mr.  John  C.  Garand 
as  of  this  date  retires  after  a  period  that 
covers  better  than  34  years.  John  C. 
Oarand  is  the  inventor  and  developer  of 
the  finest  rifle  yet  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man.  His  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States  is 
Immeasurable. 

The  story  of  this  country's  quest  for 
a  semiautomatic  rifle  starts  early  in  this 
century,  for  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
famous  Springfield  bolt-operated  rifle 
was  accepted  as  standard  by  the  Army 
in  1903.  From  that  date  there  was  a 
constant  search  for  an  autcmatic  rifle 
which  would  cause  the  musket  Itself  to 
effect  its  own  reloadii^  upon  discharge. 
The  problems  confronting  any  would-be 


designer  were  considerable  and  varied^ 
for  it  was  recognteed  that  such  a  rifle  t« 
be  effective  would  have  to  be:  First, 
semlauttnnatic;  second,  accurate;  third, 
within  reasonable  sixe  and  weight  Umits; 
fourth,  of  good  balance  and  appearance; 
fifth,  rugged  and  dependable  and  able 
to  fimction  under  the  worst  battie  con- 
ditions; sixth,  capable  of  being  mass- 
produced;  and,  seventh,  easy  to  oper- 
ate and  easy  to  maintain.  All  of  these 
requirements  were  important  and  aooe 
could  be  slighted. 

With  the  interest  in  the  semiauto- 
matic rifle  intensifying,  during  World 
War  I  and  Immediately  thereafter,  there 
were  many  designers  who  rose  to  the 
challenge.  John  C.  Garand  was  one  of 
those.  Because  of  his  previous  exp>eri- 
ence  and  background,  he  was  hired  by 
the  Springfield  Armory  on  a  civil-serv- 
ice basis  to  work  on  rifie  design.  After 
considerable  experimentation  with  cali- 
ber requkements,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  testing,  the  Ml  was  officially  adopted 
as  standard  in  January  1936 — some  34 
years  after  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  had 
reported  the  need  for  su^  a  weapon. 
Since  that  time  the  Ml  has  undergone 
many  improvements.  The  testing  place 
for  this  rifle  has  been  the  batUefields  of 
the  world.  Needless  to  say.  it  has  come 
through  with  flying  colors.  Most  small 
arms  expNis  caU  it  the  finest  standard 
military  rifle  In  the  world.  This  oirinlon 
is  based  on  its  wartime  record.  Some- 
times a  piece  of  equipment  looks  very 
good  |n  peacetime  tests,  but  proves  to  be 
only  fair  when  the  chips  are  down  in 
combat.  With  the  Ml — the  GarazKi 
rifie — the  story  was  Just  the  opposite. 
De^te  the  long  years  of  work  that  went 
into  its  de^gn.  and  tiie  endiM-sement  ot 
the  combat  armies  before  it  was  adopted, 
tt  drew  considerable  criticism  from  sev- 
eral quarters  before  the  war.  Scune  was 
based  on  misinformation.  As  a  result, 
the  Oaraad  altered  the  war  under  s(Hne- 
thing  of  a  cloud,  but  its  performance  in 
combat  dispelled  everyone's  doubts — es- 
pecially those  of  the  one  important  per- 
son— ^the  man  using  it.  Most  of  them 
quickly  became  converted  to  the  new 
rifle.  They  liked  being  able  to  hold  their 
line  of  sight  rather  than  losing  it  when 
they  tussled  with  the  boltr— they  liked 
the  increased  rate  of  flre  and  the  lessened 
kick  against  their  shoulder.  The  late 
Gen.  George  S.  Patton  said: 

In  my  opinion,  the  Ml  rifle  Is  the  great- 
est battle  Implement  ever  devised. 

FY«m  every  type  military  leader  comes 
praise  for  this  piece  of  military  equip- 
ment. More  than  4  million  Garand 
rifles  have  been  manufactured  since  its 
standardization  in  1S36.  Over  85  per- 
cent of  them  were  produced  at  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

The  contribution  that  John  C.  Garand 
has  made  to  this  Nation  is  immeasur- 
able. As  he  lays  down  the  heavy  burdens 
with  which  he  has  been  weighted  over 
the  past  years,  I.  as  a  Member  of  this 
Oongress.  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  Mr.  Garand  s 
life  is  in  ^ect,  the  story  of  America. 
He  immigrated  from  Canada  at  the  age 
of  10  and  ever  since  that  time  his  every 
effwt  has  been  directed  to  the  better- 
ment of  this  Nation.    The  cltlseoa  ot 
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BpxiDgOgUA,  IbMS..  are  proud  of  his  ac- 
eooiplishments — ^the  peoite  of  the  United 
States  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
man  that  can  hardly  be  rqpttld.  Al- 
thoush  he  retires  from  active  aenrice  I 
am  confident  that  hla  vast  abUlty  and 
toowledge  win  ctrnthrae  to  be  avail- 
able  to  his  Oovemment.  I  laM>w  that  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  his  future  years 
will  be  replete  with  happiness  and  good 
health. 


''Gireaway^  Phs  '^•keawi^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLLXN  CIS 

IN  THE  BOIT^  OP  SBPBSSBITA'UVBB 

Thursday.  April  23.  1955 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
**Qiveaway  Plus  Takeaway."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  AprU  24.  1953,  issue  of 
;the  AFX*  News-Reptxter: 

"aiV«AW*T"  Pvaa   "TMBUWAT* 

Tta*  BaimbUeMi  "glTMiwsy^  inogram  Is 
now  iMlng  ocmpouncUd  by  an  equsUy  tep- 
wheimble  "takoawsy"  program. 

In  the  first  catsgory  are  included  the  In- 
crease In  the  Interest  rate  on  OoTernment 
bonds,  to  enrich  the  banJurs;  the  proposed 
gift  oi  the  submerged  oU  lands  to  four  tide- 
lands  States,  for  development  by  prlrate 
petroleum  Interests;  the  reeoaamendatkm  for 
disposing  of  Oovemment-owned  synthetic 
rubber  plants  to  prtrate  industry,  and  the 
Hoover  plan  fer  turning  over  Federal  power 
projects  to  private  utility  interests. 

Now,  the  second  half  of  the  program  la 
unfolding.  The  Republican -dominated  House 
voted  to  cut  off  all  fvmda  for  the  public  hous- 
ing program  which  provldee  rental  aceom- 
modatUns  for  low-tnoome  famOiee  whose 
needs  have  been  ignoored  by  reaL-estata  in- 
tereeta. 

Is  this  the  forerunner  of  other  takeaways 
from  the  poor  and  the  helpless?  Are  we 
entering  upon  a  new  era  of  Oovemment 
largesse  in  which  the  fat  cats  are  going  to 
%et  all  the  cream  while  the  lean  ones  are 
-4toprlved  even  of  milk? 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  stated  that 
Aie  House  voted  against  President  Slsen- 
hower's  recommendation  on  the  public 
housing  Issue. 

Is  the  President  going  to  take  this  rebxifl 
to  his  leadership  lying  down?  Or  win  he 
call  upon  the  Senate,  with  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  to-revcrae  the  action  of  the 
Bouse  group? 

Let's  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  this  one. 


Revuiea  of  Gvil^wrvice  Lavs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 
or 

HON.  WIU  E.  NEAL 


VaMUMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTAT1VB8 

Thundaw.  April  30.  1953 

Mr.  NSAIi.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  astcod  ay  remarks*  I  wiab  to  place 


In  the  Racou  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va..  and  the  Board  of  Commerce 
of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  This  resolu- 
tion is  a  request  for  action  to  revise 
Federal  civil-service  laws  to  permit  re- 
placement of  Oovemment  employees  in 
certain  classifications  with  qualified  per- 
8(mnel  and  reads  as  follows: 

A  Ba^UBBT  VOB  Acnoir  To  Rxvbs  Pbsoai. 
Crop. -figsviCK  Laws  to  Pkbmtt  Rcplacxmzmt 
aw   aovsaMKSMT   EacTLOTBS   nr    CnvAiir 
CLAaamcATicMrs  With  QuAunzD  PnaoimB. 
Whereas   the   board   at   directors   of   ths 
Huntington  Chamber  of  Ootnmerce  in  a  reg- 
ular meeting  on  April  M.  1968.  voted  ap- 
proval of  the  foOowlng  statement: 

"The  first  principle  of  American  govern- 
ment is  that  an  elected  administration  and 
Coogreas  are  responsible  to  the  voters  who 
elected  them. 

"The  voters  have  the  right  to  hold  this, 
or  any  other  administration  and  Congress 
responsible  for  results. 

"It  Lb  perfectly  clear  that  the  American 
people  elected  a  new  Congress  and  an  ad- 
ministration under  new  leadership,  for  the 
purfMiee.  among  others,  of  eliminating  waste 
and  Mrtravagance;  to  the  end  that  an  ex- 
cessive tax  burden  be  reduced  as  much  as 
humanly  possible.  This  may  necessitate  re- 
placing some  pe<^le  and  eliminating  others. 
"TlM  people  expect  the  Congreee  and  the 
President  to  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with 
this  being  done:  however.  It  cannot  be  done 
if  present  conditions  are  allowed  to  continue. 
"It  Is  apparent  that  the  present  admin- 
istration Is  being  forced  by  existing  laws  f"ii 
rulee  to  operate  with  top-level  stalls  built 
up  by,  and  carried  over  from,  previous  ad- 
ministraUona.  Unless  the  administration 
has  powers  with  which  to  institute  the  poU- 
cles  for  which  the  American  pec^e  voted, 
the  will  of  the  people  wUl  be  thwarted. 

"In  fairness  to  both  the  voters  and  the 
administration,  the  admlnlstraUon  should 
have  the  power  to  remove  and  appoint  aU 
pollcy-fcwTnlng  officials,  all  executives,  and 
all  confidential  employees  without  regard  to 
clvil-aervlce  niles  and  regulations.  Like- 
wise, the  administration  shotUd  have  power 
to  eliminate  upper-grade  employees  without 
dlsttirblng  the  staff,  or  to  reduce  the  staff 
to  the  proper  sise  reqxztred  fag  carrying  out 
the  policiee  instltated.     '*-<-'• 

"Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  President  take  such  action  Inunadiately 
by  approprUte  Executive  order,  and  that  the 
Congress  repeal  such  Uws  ss  are  in  oonfllot, 
in  order  to  make  poealMe  the  desired  changes 
In  personnel. 

"It  is  suggested  that  a  possible  method 
of  achieving  this  objective  is  for  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  providing  that  In  the  classi- 
fications above  11  (or  possibly  higher)  an 
employee  cannot  bump  someone  in  a  lower 
grade  should  there  be  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  poeitions  available  in  his  flassiflfratlon 
to  give  him  employment. 

"Speed  is  of  the  eesence  in  meeting  this 
problem.  Delay  can  only  fw^her  complicate 
the  imbearable  and  impoaslbls  sltxiatlon  ex- 
isting at  present":  Therefore,  he  it 

Resolved,  That  the  manager  hereby  Is  in- 
structed to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Congressman  Nkal  and  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Oommltee,  inviting 
them  to  Join  in  the  request  for  such  remedial 
action. 

HUN  riMUTUH  CHAacBoi  or 

COMaCSBCB, 

By  Dow  BaKxa.  JTaiMirer. 

TBS  PAaxBonnM  Chsw—  ov 
CoMicxacB.  «fe«f. 

By  Judo  Dudut,  President.    .-|  .^jx 


The  Way  d  An  Retk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SAYLOR 

or  FnrwsTLVsina  r 

ZN  IBB  BOUSE  OP  RBPRKSEHTAlTfBB 

Monday.  AprU  27,  1953 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
April  issue  of  the  National  AMVEI^, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled  '"The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,"  written  by  Mr.  Rufus 
H.  Wilson,  legislative  director  of 
AlfVETS.  which  is  worthy  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress andall  citizens. 

AMVETS,  an  organization  of  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  Korea,  appreciates 
the  nature  and  enormousness  of  the  de- 
cisions which  come  before  Members  of 
Congress.  This  organization  is  lexuiinc 
its  efforts  and  energy  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  our  Nation's  problems  and  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  the  principles  upon 
which  they  staiKl  are  linked  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  country. 


TBS  Wat  or  Aix 
(By  Bufus  H.  WllM>n) 
Wasrhtoton. — ^Por  many  years  there  hM 
been  a  tendency  in  veterans'  affairs  to  tura 
green  when  anyone  made  an  economy  pco- 
posal  even  remotely  concerned  with  veterans. 
Por  as  long  as  ws  can  remember,  the  mere 
thought  that  tax  moneys  might  be  saved  by 
a  more  prudent  use  of  VA  funds,  or  closer 
aerutlny  of  VA  programs,  was  oonsidsred 
heresy,  bringing  on  chaiges  oC  "anUveteran." 
"un-American,"  and  "stupid"  to  tha  psnoa 
who  had  the  thought. 

Tliank  Heaven.  A14VETS  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  economy  is  possible  in  the  VA 
and  that  it  might  not  turn  us  green,  but 
might  even  cleanse  our  souls  and  make  us 
whiter. 

AlfWrs  believe  that  veterans  should  set 
their  own  house  in  order  and  have  mriSi 
auggesttons  to  have  Pederal  mooey  whsnsvw 
and  wherever  possible.  We  believe  that  veter- 
ans might  well  study  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration programs  and  determine  whether  or 
not  economies  are  possible  without  lessening 
basic  service.  Por  our  part,  we  see  the  VA, 
not  as  a  sacred  cow,  but  as  an  agency  of  tha 
nderal  Oovemment  established  by  the 
Congreas  as  a  result  of  a  mandate  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  grateful  for  the  eervlcce  ren- 
dered in  wartime  by  veterans.  But  we  also 
see  a  gratenn  America  getting  a  little  fed 
up  with  fat  and  frills  in  the  VA.  We  see  an 
America  reluctant  to  continue  some  of  theee 
programs  when  chlsel««  and  cheats  prey  on 
them.  And  we  see  an  America  that,  one  way 
or  another,  is  going  to  alter  the  situation  and 
rightly  BO — and  we  hope  with  our  help. 

In  the  beginning,  let's  dispel  a  favorita 
myth  created  by  some  that  the  Congress  or 
the  Nation  is  even  remotely  antlveteran. 
We  think  the  Congress  is  provetermn,  but  we 
also  think  the  Congress  is  probalanoe  the 
budget,  proreduoed  taxee,  proadequate  mili- 
tary defense,  proforelgn  aid,  prosodal  se- 
curity, and  pro  many  other  things.  Obvi- 
ously then,  the  Congress  faces  a  problem — 
where  can  they  be  pro  the  most,  and  still 
satisfy  aU  the  people?  We  don't  really  know, 
but  we  win  stake  our  money  that  the  Con- 
gress win  protect  legitimate  veterans'  bene- 
fits in  preference  to  most  of  the  other  ex- 
penditures now  being  made  by  the  P^deral 
Government. 

Now  to  another  myth  that  there  is  no  fat 
In  the  VA  budget.  Maybe  at  first  glance  this 
would  appear  to  be  true.  We  hold  to  the 
theory,  however,  that  VA  can  effect  consider- 
able  economy.    To  their  everlasting  cradltk 
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they  have  made  eoneiderable  changes  in  pro- 
cedures over  the  last  few  years  pointing  in 
this  direction.  But  we  think  they  can  do 
much  more.  As  an  example,  they  can  con- 
solidate their  8  district  offices  into  8, 
they  can  close  some  regional  offices  which  are 
close  to  other  offices  and  expand  contact 
service  in  those  areas:  they  can  simplify  and 
consolidate  some  of  their  publications:  they 
can  delegate  more  authority  to  field  attBaa. 
thus  letting  those  offices  be  an  example  for 
each  other;  they  can  make  changes  in  in- 
surance procedures  such  as  more  slmpUfled 
policies,  yeaily  bUling.  and  automatic  term 
insurance  renewal.  Theae  are  only  examples 
but  they  make  the  point. 

The  Congreas  can  do  much  to  help  too. 
It  can  redefine  requirements  for  non -service- 
connected  hoepitalization  to  keep  out  the 
chiseiers;  it  can  establish  a  regtilatory  period 
for  the  treatment  of  dental  conditions;  It 
can  refrain  from  political  pressure  on  the 
VA  when  economy  moves  are  started;  it  can 
refrain  from  pork  barreling  on  VA  hospitals; 
it  can  refrain  from  leglalatlon  by  appropri- 
aUon  instead  of  legislation  by  accepted  com- 
mittee procedure;  it  can  pass  legislation 
giving  the  VA  authority  to  pay  compensation 
In  the  10-  and  30-percent  brackets  quarterly 
Instead  of  monthly;  It  can  refuse  to  appro- 
priate money  for  new  hospitals  while  other 
VA  hospitals  have  empty  beds;  and  it  can 
study  proposed  legislation  without  emotion 
with  veterans  and  the  Nation  being  equally 
considered. 

AMVETS  have  no  magic  formula  for  sav- 
ing huge  stims  oi  money  in  the  VA.  But  we 
shall  not  sit  idly  by.  afraid  of  shadows,  while 
the  certain  knowledge  faoea  ua  that  fat  and 
frills  exists  in  VA.  We  know  we  have  an 
obligation  to  veterans  to  protect  their  baaie 
Interests  and  protect  them  we  will,  with  aU 
our  sWengtli.  But  these  basic  rights  can- 
not be  protected  by  blindness  nor  timidity. 
They  can  only  be  protected  by  removing  from 
their  midst  the  luxuries  in  life  enjoyed  by 
many  but  needed  by  few. 

Believing  that  ao  milUoa  veterans  and 
their  familiea.  constituting  as  they  do.  over 
one-third  of  ttie  population  of  the  Nation, 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  the  aolvency  of 
America  as  any  group  or  combination  of 
groups,  and  believing  that  any  program 
which  la  not  good  for  America  cannot  tilti- 
mately  be  of  benefit  to  the  veterana,  AMVETS 
has  embarked  on  a  crusade  for  good  govern- 
ment In  veterans'  affairs.  The  road  ahead  Is 
rooky  but  straight.  We  can  pursue  thia  ob- 
JecUve  of  protection  of  basic  beneflta  »^d 
the  elimination  of  abuses  and  luxuriee.  or 
we  can  forego  the  basic  reasons  for  our  exist- 
ence and  travel  the  road  of  "the  way  of  all 
fieah." 


Eiseahowcr's  First  100  Days 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NKBaasKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

**         Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  2  or  3  weeks, 
I  have  noticed  a  lot  of  grumbling  and 
sarcastic  remarks  from  the  other  side. 
This  morning's  newspapers  carried  a 
headline,  "Democrats  Blast  Drift.  Mc- 
Carthyism  Under  Ike." 

The  paper  reported: 

Taking  the  lOOth  day  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's administration  as  their  cue,  they 
unveiled  many  of  the  issues  they  may  use 
In  the  1954  congressional  campaign. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  gentlemen  from 
the  other  side  will  use  what  their  leaders 


have  said  will  be  many  of  the  Issues  in 
the  1954  congressional  campaign.  The 
Ameiican  voters  answered  those  ques- 
tions for  the  party  last  November. 

The  gentlemen  from  the  right  side 
have  asked.  "When  is  the  administra^ 
tion  going  to  get  to  work?"  The  minority 
party  has  quite  often  said,  reminiscing 
of  the  early  thirties  when  they  were 
being  nursed  on  the  bottle  of  bigger  gov- 
ernment, they  remember  how  fast  and 
furiously  they  were  turning  out  legisla- 
tion—adding, "AU  the  President  had  to 
do  was  tell  us  what  he  wanted  and  we 
put  it  out." 

The  people  realize  Just  how  fast  the 
last  administration  turned  out  the  legis- 
lation. It  has  left  a  terrible  taste  in  their 
mouths.  You  blindly  obeyed  every  whim 
and  wish  of  the  executive  branch.  You 
turned  out  legislation  so  fast  no  bills  were 
ever  printed.  Congress  did  not  create 
any  legislation,  but  rather  left  that  to 
the  executive  branch,  loaded  with  Uie 
Lattimores,  the  Hisses,  and  others  who 
felt  it  was  their  vested  right  to  make 
over  the  very  essence  of  our  Govern- 
ment. If  this  Is  what  the  senior  Mem- 
ber from  West  Virginia  of  the  other 
body  meant  last  night  when  he  was 
quoted  as  accusing  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration of  "faltering  national  lead- 
ership, unfamiliarlty  with  the  problems 
of  Government,  lack  of  purpose  and  di- 
rection," I  can  only  say  that  I  am  proud 
that  we  are  not  being  associated  with  that 
tsrpe  of  legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  says  "faltering  national 
leadership."  If  he  feels  we  should  create 
emergencies  aixl  warp  the  thinking  of 
our  Nation,  I  am  glad  we  are  faltering. 
If  he  means  Congress  Is  not  a  meek  lamb 
blindly  playing  follow-the-leader.  I  am 
glad  we  are  faltering. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
says  the  administration  is  nnfumntftr 
with  the  problems  of  Government.  If 
the  gentleman  means  we  are  to  handle 
the  affairs  of  our  people  in  the  same 
manner  they  have  been  handled  during 
the  last  20  years,  I  am  glad  we  are  un- 
familiar. The  American  people,  35 
million  strong,  voted  for  the  Republican 
Party  last  November  because  they  real- 
ized that  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation  must,  and 
should  be,  In  good  hands.  Helter-skelter 
planning  created  a  debt  of  $264  billion 
with  a  dollar  worth  about  50  cents. 
Helter-skelter  planning  built  a  govern- 
ment of  red  tape  which  could  be  by- 
passed by  the  5,  10,  and  20  percenters 
only.  It  gave  us  the  vote  frauds  of  Kan- 
sas City,  the  income-tax  evaders,  and 
built  a  networic  of  organized  crime  the 
like  of  which  the  world  had  never  before 
seen. 

The  American  people  are  InteUigent; 
they  know  what  they  want.  The  Demo- 
crats fooled  some  of  the  people  with  their 
promises  of  peace  and  prosperity.  They 
loudly  expoimded  the  theory  of  "a  gov- 
emmoit  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  but  what  they  actually 
gave  us  was  a  government  of  the  few, 
by  the  few,  and  for  the  few.  All  of  the 
waving  of  the  hands  and  shouting  to  the 
high  heavens  will  be  to  no  avail.  The 
American  people  are  tired  of  talk;  they 
want  action,  action  that  Is  the  result  of 
careful  planning. 


They  are  getting  just  that  now.  The 
last  administration.  In  S12  days,  could 
do  nothing  in  Korea.  The  Reds  realized 
they  could  fight  for  a  while,  and  after 
their  supplies  had  dwindled  down,  they 
could  ask  for  peace  talks,  while  they 
built  up  thtir  reserves.  Once  the  re* 
serves  were  built  up,  they  said  they  did 
not  want  to  talk  peace  any  more.  The 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
wishy-washy  jtalk  we  have  been  using  in 
the  conducting  of  our  foreign  eiffairs  has 
come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  We  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  United  Nations— 
something  the  last  administration  could 
never  do.  Our  administration  has  nego- 
tiated with  North  Korea  and  Red  China 
and  has  produced  results.  We  have  ex- 
changed prisoners  and  some  of  our 
American  bojrs  are  now  back  home.  The 
possibility  of  peace  is  closer  today,  after 
just  100  short  days  of  the  new  adminis* 
tration,  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  last  administration  politely  and 
conveniently  brushed  off  the  seriousness 
ot  the  Korean  war  by  calling  it  a  police 
action.  Three  million  men  in  the  serv- 
ice, using  evny  weapon  of  warfare,  kill- 
ing and  being  killed,  wounding  and  being 
wounded,  and  yet  they  called  it  a  police 
action.  The  folly  of  it  all.  Every  moth- 
er, father,  sister,  iNX)ther,  and  wife,  who 
has  a  loved  one  in  the  armed  services, 
knows  it  is  a  war  and  not  a  police  action. 
The  only  way  the  last  administration 
could  give  our  Nation  prosperity  was 
throui^  war  and  the  fear  of  war.  Every 
American  youth  is  forced  to  walk  on  the 
unsteady  path  strewn  with  the  shells  of 
war.  Every  American  youth  is  forced  to 
breathe  the  air  contaminated  with  the 
fumes  and  stench  of  war  and  death. 

The  last  administration  was  afraid  of 
peace.  The  only  prosperity  you  know  it 
that  promoted  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
paid  for  by  the  blood  of  our  soldiers. 
War,  which  was  once  foreign  to  the  best 
of  American  traditions,  has  been  made 
a  part  of  every  one  of  us.  The  adminis- 
tration has  made  many  gains  toward  a 
world  peace. 

The  President  has  indicated  he  is  going 
to  work  with  Congress.  This,  in  itself, 
is  a  direct  turnaround  from  what  has 
happened  during  the  last  administra- 
tion. Hie  President  is  following  the  Con- 
stitution. He  is  giving  rebirth  to  the  divi- 
sion of  powers— the  expressed  laws  of  the 
Constituti<»  which  have  been  conven- 
iently overlooked  for  the  last  20  years. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
is  not  a  long  time  in  history,  but  it 
is  far  besrond  the  span  of  any  of 
our  lives.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  fool- 
ish to  give  the  Members  from  the  other 
side  a  lesson  in  history;  but  I  do  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  remind  them  to  take 
a  look  at  the  expressed  and  impUed  rea- 
sons our  founders  set  forth  in  writing  into 
the  Constitution  the  theory  of  separation 
of  power.  The  founders  of  our  great 
Nation  knew  of  the  evils  of  one  person 
gaining  control  of  government — take  a 
good  look  at  Russia  and  her  satellites,  at 
Hitier,  Mussolini  and  Tojo  as  well. 

Former  President  Truman  said  he  had 
the  power  to  go  out  on  the  ranges  of  our 
country  and  force  the  ranchers  to  bring 
their  cattle  to  market.  He  said  he  had 
the  power  to  seize  the  steel  industry.  He 
said  he  had  the  power  to  press  the  train- 
men into  military  service.    He  said  he 
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liftd  th6  power  to  seiss  prtrftte  property, 
but  a  courageous  Court  said.  'Vo." 

The  last  administration  said  business 
was  a  huge,  dark,  fcx-bldding  monster 
which  pounced  on  the  little  man.  de> 
▼ouring  him  in  one  gulp.  Tou  cried 
"wolf"  while,  in  dfect.  you  built  the 
largest  business  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Tou  have  taken  the  single  cell  that  once 
was  government,  nourished  it  and  tossed 
together  a  spoiled  child.  That  one  cell 
has  grown  into  hundreds  of  departments, 
agencies,  and  bureaus  until  it  has  become 
a  multi-billion-dollar  business  fed  by  tax 
dollars.  Government  has  gone  into 
competition  with  private  enterprise  tak- 
ing its  fertility  from  it  with  the  heavy 
tax  burden. 

As  to  the  question,  "When  is  the  ad- 
ministration going  to  get  to  work?"  I 
say  only  this.  Three  reorganization  Mils 
have  been  passed.  The  last  administra- 
tion could  have  done  this  and  did  not. 
The  House  has  passed  the  tidelands  bill 
and  Hawaiian  statehood — two  planks  in 
the  R^ublican  platform.  The  Presi- 
dent has  eliminated  OPS  and  rent  con- 
trol will  soon  be  ended.  The  Republi- 
can Party  is  reducing  Government  by 
controls.  Appropriations  are  being 
cut — some  of  which  former  President 
Truman  said  could  not  be  cut.  The  ex- 
Presldent  thought  there  were  many 
things  which  the  Government  could  not 
get  along  without.  FOr  instance,  the 
sracht  WilUamsbura — a  symbol  of  need- 
less luxury— Is  being  placed  in  the 
mothballs.  What  it  actually  means  is 
the  saving  of  600,000  tax  dollars  per 
year.  By  doing  away  with  these  need- 
less luxiiries  and  using  the  surgeon's 
knife  on  appropriation  requests,  the 
budget  will  soon  be  balanced  and  taxes 
reduced — something  which  the  New  and 
Fair  Dealers  were  never  able  to  do. 

AH  in  all,  there  Is  a  feeling  of  renewed 
confidence  in  Government — employees 
•re  even  getting  to  work  earlier. 


Trickj  Cortrad  WHk  SmJl-Type 
Boobjtraps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 


IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Inequities  in  our  social-security  system 
are  legion,  as  all  of  us  know,  and  a  sub- 
e<»nmittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  is  now  making  a 
necessary  careful  study  and  review  of  the 
entire  program.  Some  inequities  cry 
out  for  early  revision;  however,  it  takes 
no  exhaustive  study  to  determine  that 
they  are  both  morally  and  economically 
imjustlfled.  One  such  inequity  is  the 
earnings  celling  which  the  law  now  im- 
poses on  beneficiaries  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  75.  Under  this  unfair  pro- 
vision, the  law  penalizes  the  industrious 
and  encourages  indigence.  I  am  certain 
Congress  never  intended  it  so.  but  that 
is  the  way  it  has  worked  out. 


Another  unjust  provision  of  the  law 
prevents  a  man's  wife  from  drawing 
boieflts  until  she  reaches  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  respecting  this  unfair  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  but  a  letter  I  have  Just 
received  from  Robert  L.  Smith,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  states  the  case  with  such  con- 
vincing eloquence  that  I  include  it  in 
the  RacoBO.    The  letter  follows: 

ICotnrr  Vmrnam,  N.  T..  AprU  2t,  1953. 

Bon.   lUaOLB  C.   OSTOtTAO, 

Member  of  Congresa,  New  York. 

DBAS  8is:  I  have  read  about  yovir  bill  to 
eUminate  from  tbe  soclal-a«curlty  law  the 
provision  limiting  the  lnc(xne  of  tboee  be- 
tween 60  and  75.  This  is  certainly  right. 
But  there  la  another  provision  that  Is  Jiist 
as  bad  if  not  worse.  That  is  the  provision 
that  a  man  of  86  may  receive  only  his  allot- 
ment: his  wife  will  not  receive  hers  if  she 
is  less  than  85.  Unless  a  man  has  some  un- 
earned Income,  this  provlBlon,  as  a  practical 
matter,  denies  his  social  security.  A  man 
and  his  wife  are  not  separate  persons  who 
can  travel  separate  ways:  they  form  an  eco- 
nomic unit:  their  economic  fates  are  bound 
together.  What  is  denied  one  is  denied 
both. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  social-security 
I>ayments  do  not  reach  the  subsistence  level 
at  best,  but  if  a  man  and  wife  are  forced  to 
try  to  get  along  on  two-thirds  of  this,  there 
is  really  no  social  security  for  them.  Happy 
Bill  and  Unlucky  Joe  work  side  by  side,  earn 
the  same  pay,  pay  the  same  amount  into 
the  soclal-aeciirity  fund  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  Happy  Bill  retires  at  66 — his  wife 
Is  1  month  older  than  he  Is.  But  Unlucky 
Joe  mxiBt  keep  on  till  he  is  75  because  his 
wife  is  10  years  younger  than  he  is. 

The  whole  thing  looka  like  a  tricky  eon- 
tract  with  small-type  boobytraps.  The 
trumpet  blows  "You  can  retire  at  65"  but 
the  oboe  whispers  "provided  your  wife  is  66 
too."  Unless  you're  well  off  enough  to  have 
an  unearned  inccMne.  Even  social  security 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  haves.  I  have 
heard  this  discussed  often  but  have  never 
heard  anyone  say  It  was  Just  or  fair.  It  is 
the  almost  universal  custom  in  this  country 
for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  younger  than 
himself — a  10-ysar  difference  is  not  at  all 
unusual.  This  should  be  recognized  by  the 
law.  Let  a  wife  receive  her  payments  even 
If  she  Is  younger  whenever  the  husband  re- 
ceives his.  If  it  is  felt  that  some  limita- 
tion must  be  put  on  the  wife's  age.  let  it 
be  set  at  55.  Then  most  of  the  inequities 
of  the  present  arrangement  would  be  re- 
moved. 

I  know  a  man  73  years  old  whose  wife  Is 
63.  He  works  in  the  packing  department  of 
a  wholesale  drug  house,  m^ung  up  and  pack- 
ing orders  for  shipment.  He  has  to  stand 
8  hotors  a  day  at  his  work  and  keep  pace 
with  men  one  third  his  age.  He  cannot 
relax — ^he  has  to  keep  going.  No  one  can 
blame  his  employer;  and  he  doeant.  His 
employer  must  get  the  output  per  man  his 
competitor  does,  or  he.  too,  wUl  be  left  be- 
hind in  ovu"  competitive,  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. This  man  has  a  years  to  go  till  his 
wUe  la  eligible.  Will  he  make  it?  Or  wUl 
death  step  in?  The  odds  against  him  are 
biillding  up  day  by  day.  Social  seciirlty  is 
a  tantalizing  mirage  to  him.  He  has  gone 
to  work  many  days  when  too  sick  to  do  so. 
He  is  grateful  that  his  employer  overlooks 
his  73  years,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  be  ab- 
sent for  fear  that  his  boss  may  come  to  feel 
that  a  younger  man  would  be  a  bigger  asset 
to  the  business.  If  he  loses  this  Job  he 
probably  will  never  get  another.  The  whip 
lash  of  necessity  is  over  his  head. 

Is  all  this  expressive  of  the  true  spirit  of 
social  security?  I  hope  you  wUl  feel  it  is 
not.  This  is  not  an  Isolated  example.  Nat- 
urally there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
such  cases.  Actuaries  can  figure  what  a  cor- 
rection of  this  condition  will  mean  In  dol- 


lars, but  they  east  figure  wbat  tha  preamt 
arrangement    means    in    hope    deferred.    I 
hope  you  will  feel  also  the  necessity  for  a 
change  and  will  work  for  it. 
Very  raapectf uUy. 

L.  BMttm. 


Re^tapt 


AauMmitioB    MaMle    SWwi 
Taaffic  Is  Jangle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOX78E  OF  RXPBESXNTATTV0 

Mtondaw.  AprU  27,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
businessman  wants  to  place  a  contract, 
he  picks  up  the  telephone,  calls  a  repu« 
table  company  and  does  the  Job  over  the 
telephone.  This  is  particuLEurly  simple 
when  he  is  buying  something  he  has 
bought  scores  of  times  before  and  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants.  But  when  Uncle 
Sam  wants  to  buy  something  he  has  been 
bujTing  for  a  generation,  it  Just  does  not 
woiiE  this  way.  Take  the  ammuniUcm 
muddle,  for  example. 

In  order  to  buy  military  supplies,  soma 
of  the  contracts  took  267  days  to  negoti- 
ate. In  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  ofllcea 
in  Washington,  some  21  sections  and  112 
operations  were  required  for  clearance, 
and  then  the  proposal  would  be  shipped 
out  to  the  Ordnance  Ammunition  Center 
at  Joliet,  m.,  for  13  more  section  reviews 
and  46  other  operations.  After  this,  tba 
deal  would  go  to  a  district  division  for 
eight  different  departments  to  approve 
before  a  contract  would  be  signed. 

Believe  It  or  not,  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  committee  Investigating  this 
weird  performance  record  indicate  that 
the  paperwork  actually  ti-avels  some  lO.- 
000  speedometer  miles  before  it  becomea 
a  formal  contract  to  purchase  ammuni« 
tlon. 

Do  you  wonder  why  It  costs  so  much 
to  operate  our  Government  with  this 
kind  of  absurd  InefBciency?  This  is  not 
redtape.  It  is  a  Jungle  where  lives  get 
lost. 


Daughters  of  1812  Back  McCarraa-Wal- 
tcr  Act;  World  GoverameBt  Hit 
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EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKMNSTLVAMIa 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  April  30,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariES  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  fn«n 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  April 
29.  1953: 

DAUOBms  or  1813  Back  ICcCauuic-WALTn 

Act;  Wokld  OovxaNMurr  Ba 

(  By  Vylla  Poe  Wilson) 

The  eist  Associate  Council  of  the  United 

States  Daughters  of  1813  adjourned  after  the 

afternoon  session  Tuesday  at  the  Shoreham 

Hotel,  following  a  stirring  message  from  the 

president   national.  Mrs.  Frederick  Gilbert 


Bauer,  and  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, one  of  them  in  support  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walt«-  Immigration  Act. 

Tbe  oflloers  and  delegates,  from  til  over  tbe 
country,  left  for  their  homes  Imbued  with 
patriotic  seal  to  stand  fast,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  1813.  against  the  forces  which  might  en- 
danger the  alms  and  objectives  of  their  pa- 
triotic ancestors. 

Mrs.  Bauer  sounded  a  special  warning 
against  those  who  seek  by  one  means  or 
another  to  encourage  the  doctrine  of  world 
government. 

"The  period  of  our  history  this  society 
represents,"  she  said,  "Is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, as  It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of 
Rights  came  into  being.  We  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  safeguard  these  foundations 
on  which  our  Oovemment  was  laid." 

CAzxa  roe  ymujuic*  aoAXwafr  psorAOAMsa 

"While  we  have  dallied  so  complaoently," 
the  patriotic  leader  continued  gravely,  "a 
world  revolution  has  grown  tremendously. 
Designed  to  overthrow  all  existing  govern- 
ments and  substitute  a  world  government.  It 
has  conquered  and  absorbed  nation  after 
nation  untU  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  now 
under  the  domination  of  a  Socialist  power. 

"The  Daughters  of  1813  must  be  ever  on 
guard,  and  induce  others  to  be  on  guard 
also,  against  the  propaganda  for  this  inter- 
national world  government,"  she  declared. 
"It  is  very  subtle,  for  under  the  guise  of 
promoting  peace  It  has  penetrated  our 
chiirches,  schools,  and  universities  to  an  ex« 
ceedingly  dangerous  degree  and  widely  in- 
flucnces  the  ideas  of  people  who  fail  to  un- 
derstand this  vicious  plan  of  world  domlna- 
Uon." 

The  assodata  council  enthusiastically 
went  on  record  supporting  the  Brlcker  reso- 
lution to  safeguard  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, against  tampering  treaties;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  UNESCO  textbooks  in 
the  schools;  In  support  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  immigration  and  naturalization  law; 
for  reduction  of  Federal  spending;  and  for 
guarding  children  against  demoralising 
effects  of  some  radio  and  TV  programs.  Com- 
mendstlon  was  given  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  for  Investigations  into  un-American 
activities. 

Mrs.  Claude  W.  Pound,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  read  the  resolutions 
and  stated  that  her  committee  has  w<n-ked 
hard  and  long  on  them.  She  added  that 
they  cfHisulted  authorities  on  the  various 
Issues  so  that  every  statement  could  be 
correct. 


Proad  AcUcvcmcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  nw  JVBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVEB 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "for  it 
Is  in  giving  that  we  receive."  These  im- 
mortal words  uttered  in  a  prayer  by  St. 
Francis  of  Assisl  typify  the  spirit  of 
generosity  which  moved  the  many  kind- 
ly people  whose  efforts  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
Columbus  Hospital  in  Newark.  And 
among  them  stands  out  one,  the  late 
Michael  V.  Bonomo.  humanitarian  and 
great  benefactor.  It  is  fitUng  that  this 
wing  be  dedicated  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  gratitude  of  all 
of  us  to  those  who  gave. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  T 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 


torial which  appeared  In  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  April  28.  1953: 

P900D  ACUIXVUCXMT 

Formal  opening  on  Saturday  of  a  new 
$700,000  53-bed  wing  will  mark  a  prodigious 
advancement  in  the  development  of  Colum- 
bus Hospital  in  Newark.  The  wing  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  late  Michael  V.  Bonomo, 
of  Olen  Ridge,  who  led  the  original  fimd- 
ralslng  drive.  Its  completion  Is  the  result 
of  13  years  of  hard  work  by  hundreds  of  de- 
voted men  and  women,  who  maintained  en- 
thusiasm and  faith  in  the  face  of  discour- 
agement by  war  and  rising  costs. 

Columbus  Hospital  Itself  Is  the  product 
of  hard  work  and  faith.  It  wss  fashioned 
from  the  wreckage  of  a  mismanaged  and 
bamkrupt  private  institution  that  had  been 
closed  by  order  of  the  State.  In  33  years 
the  new  regime  has  won  accreditation  by 
the  national  profeasional  associations  con- 
cerned with  hospital  standards,  has  at- 
tnu:ted  a  skilled  staff,  and  has  steadily  ex- 
panded Its  capacity.  With  the  new  wing  it 
will  have  180  beds  and  the  most  modem  of 
housing  and  equipment  tix  s\irgery  and 
medical  care. 

Oolumbus  Hospital  Is  an  achievement  of 
which  all  who  have  furthered  its  growth 
have  a  right  to  t>e  proud.  And  they  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  conununity,  for  which 
they  have  provided  a  valuable  facility. 


MacArtinr  ob  Actios  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  nw  TOKX 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  on  Monday, 
April  27: 

MACAaTRua  ow  Acnoar  roa  Psacb 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  is  clear  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  new  niling  cUque  in 
the  Kremlin  stlU  holds  Stalin's  first  mort- 
gage on  the  Conununist  regime  In  China. 
President  Eisenhower  subscribes  to  the  siune 
view  that  Mao  Tse-tung  is  acting  on  orders 
from  Moscow  in  seeking  an  armistice  and 
perhaps  peace  in  Korea. 

It  was  an  Inescapable  ]wemlse  cm  which 
to  approach  far  eastern  peace  negotiations 
during  Stalin's  lifetime.  It  U  still  a  ten- 
able one.  However,  the  (pinion  of  Yugoslav- 
la's  Marshal  Tito,  who  believes  Mao  moved 
Independently  In  broaching  initial  moves 
toward  Korean  settlement  by  exchange  oC 
sick  and  wounded  captives,  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. He  said  in  an  interview  in  U.  S. 
News  *  World  Report  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  deal  with  Moscow  on  Chinese 
questions. 

Adhering  to  a  conviction  of  Kremlin  dom- 
inance over  Pelping,  General  MacArthur  has 
proposed  that  we  threaten  to  bomb  Red 
China's  "flimsy"  Industrial  base  and  "tenu- 
ous" supply  communications  with  Russia 
to  "settle  the  Korean  War  and  all  pending 
global  issues  on  equitable  terms."  He  added 
that  "a  warning  of  action  of  this  sort  pro- 
vides the  leverage  to  Induce  the  Soviet  to 
bring  the  Korean  struggle  to  an  end  with- 
out further  bloodshed." 

General  MacArthur  makes  out  a  good  case 
for  his  proposal:  "We  still  possess  the  poten- 
tial to  destroy  Red  China's  industrial  base 
and  serve  supply  lines  from  the  Soviet.  This 
would  deny  her  (China]  the  resource  to  sup- 
port modern  war  and  sustain  large  military 
forces  in  the  field.     This,  in  turn,  would 


greatly  WMiken  the  Communist  government 
of  China  and  threaten  tbe  Soviet  hold  upon 
Asia."  He  added  that  Soviet  Russia's  leaders 
•re  not  blind  to  these  dangers. 

The  general,  who  was  removed  from  his 
supreme  command  In  the  Far  East  by  for- 
mer President  Tnmian.  harks  back  to  his 
own  experience  to  point  up  the  fruitlessness 
of  appeasement  and  reluctance  to  pursue 
warfare  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  victory. 
He  admitted  that  success  In  war  Involves 
pc^tlcal  as  well  as  military  considerations 
and  blamed  the  "Inertia"  of  our  diplomacy 
for  falling  to  utilize  the  victory  of  Inchon — 
his  flanking  movement  from  the  sea  which 
could  have  led  to  a  steady  march  to  the  Yalu 
River— for  "swift  and  dynamic  political  ac- 
tion to  resttnw  peace  and  tmity  to  Korea." 

Now  is  the  time,  he  Is  convinced,  for  a 
more  aggressive  diplomacy  to  be  applied  to 
achieve  the  desired  result  of  peace  in  Korea 
and  a  settlement  of  problems  of  the  C(Ad 
war  in  Asia.  He  doeant  say  iinder  what  cir- 
cumstances we  should  serve  our  ultimatum — 
dlsgvilsed  or  forthright — ^to  bomb  Red  China 
If  truce  and  peace  conferences  again  become 
mired  because  of  Communist  bad  faith.  But 
there  was  a  sense  of  lirgency  to  his  proposal. 
A  logical  time  and  place  for  laying  such  « 
spectacular  card  on  the  table  Is  when  revived 
armistice  negotiations  get  into  full  swing  at 
Panmunjom — to  make  It  dear  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  go  on  with  a  standstill  war.  If 
these  truce  talks  again  bog  down. 

Whether  or  not  Mao  Tse-tung  has  plans 
for  striking  off  the  chains  which  bound  him 
to  the  departed  Stalin  he  cannot  help  but 
recognize  the  force  of  a  threat  to  deprive  him 
of  his  infant  Industrial  complex  and  his 
primitive  supply  roads  to  Russia,  which 
nourish  his  armies  In  the  itold.  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur's  specific  Involves  a  calculated  risk 
that  the  resiilt  will  be  peace  and  not  an  en- 
larged war.  If  It  should  be  adopted  now  and 
If  it  wcH-ks — which  it  well  might — ^we  must 
then  wonder  anew  why  it  was  not  approved 
when  first  offered  as  a  short  cut  to  victory 
and  peace. 


Save  the  McCarran  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PKNMSTI,VAKIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  1953 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
April  29, 1953: 

Save  TRX  McCauaw  Act 

Mr.  Eisenhower  calls  on  Congress  to  break 
up  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  law. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  calls  for  the  law's  preserva- 
tion. So  do  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  United  States  Daughters 
of  1813. 

The  ladles  are  right.  The  President  la 
wrong. 

The  McCarran- Walter  law  is  the  first  clear- 
cut,  sensible  system  of  controlling  Immi- 
gration ever  passed  in  the  country's  history. 

It  was  written  in  response  to  overwhelm- 
ing national  demand.  It  Is  the  end  product 
of  years  of  careful  investigation,  study  and 
analysis,  enacted  after  long  and  searching 
public  hearings  and  made  law  free  of  any 
taint  of  political  preference. 

The  best  proof  that  the  McCarran -Walter 
law  is  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  stood  up  against 
aU   the   Invective   and   corrupt   bargaining 
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PreBident    Tromtm  could    mustar,   and    In 
iplte  ot  his  T«tOL 

Uke  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  It  waa 
denounced  and  lied  about  by  special  in- 
toreats  and  preasura  politicians,  and  like  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  It  meets  a  need  so  plain 
and  poaltlve  that  no  amount  of  false  witness 
against  It  can  hide  the  facte. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  atood  against 
Presidential  veto,  multl-mllllon-doilar  prop- 
aganda fannpatgns  and  any  amount  of  plain 
noise,  to  prove  not  only  its  fundamental 
wisdom  but  also  the  loyalty  of  the  Nation 
to  its  principles. 

So  with  immigration  policy,  as  laid  down 
In  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  which  had 
hardly  gone  into  cq;>eration  before  the  usual 
outcries,  from  the  usual  sources,  demand 
that  it  be  liqiildated. 

The  District  of  Colvanbla  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  In  its  full  indorsement  of 
the  law  as  It  stands,  does  the  Nation  a  serv- 
ice. It  is  to  be  hoped  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  which  meets  here  May 
35-29.  wUl  have  the  courage  and  good  sense 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  ladles  in  Wash- 
ington. 

ITie  ITnlted  States  is  not  a  garbage  pall. 
to  catch  whatever  human  throwoffs  Europe 
cannot  any  longer  endure  In  Its  own  affairs. 
We  have  had  enough  of  Communists,  traitors 
-•nd  plain  rlfT-raff. 

'  We  aeiA  a  law  that  will  allow  us  at  least 
s  mtnlmnm  of  self-defense  against  those 
who  have  been  making  a  mockery  of  Ameri- 
can cltfawnahip.  The  law  we  have  is  at  least 
a  sound  attempt  in  such  a  direction.  To 
change  It  would  be  disastrous. 

Congratulations.  ladles.  Stand  yonr 
groTind  and  you  will  help  Congress  to  do  the 


Mm  Essay 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORTS 

or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  BEPBESEMTAITVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  VORTS.  Mr.  I^}eaker.  th«  Ohio 
Department  of  the  American  Legion 
conducts  an  essay  contest  each  year  for 
high-school  students,  asslgntaig  patriotic 
subjects.  Approximately  75,000  students 
compete  and  the  study  and  preparation 
Involved  in  these  essays  is  a  great  edu- 
cational process.  Twelve  winners  are 
Selected  and  are  given  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. They  were  here  jresterday  and 
we  Ohio  Congressmen  entertained  them 
at  Kmch.  Two  of  the  winners  were  from 
my  district.  I  am  proud  of  them.  I  now 
ask  leave  to  place  one  of  these  essays  in 
the  record: 
TBI  NSBD  roK  A  SmoMo  Avkkicait  Descochact 

(By  Dorli  Keupfer.  12th  grade, 
Columbus,  Ohio) 

My  name  is  Democracy.  I  was  bom  In 
Greece,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Although  I 
am  old  with  age.  I  am  also  old  with  wisdom 
and  experience.  I  have  lived  all  over  ttia 
world.  Sometimes  I  stay  only  for  a  short 
time,  while  other  times  I  have  stayed  for 
many  years.  Take  America,  foar  instance. 
Long  before  1776.  I  was  there  urging  men  to 
unite,  forming  a  free  democratic  government. 

Although  the  dictionary  defines  me  as  a 
form  of  government  In  which  the  supreme 
power  is  restrained  by  the  people  exercised 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  America  I 
am  much  more  than  that.  I  represent  the 
Constitution,  the  Freedoms,  the  Bill  of 
Rlghta,  a  successful  government,  and  a  hap- 
py and  free  people.   It  was  I.  who  was  tMhlnd 


Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  it  was  I, 
who  stood  la  the  crowds  in  New  York  City  in 
1789,  filled  with  the  hope  of  new  life,  when 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was 
Inducted  Into  office.  And  in  my  heart  there 
was  a  small  prayer,  "C  Ood,  let  this  be  good." 

And  now  America  la  one  of  the  leading 
oountriea  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  economics,  but  socially  and  clvlcally.  But 
while  America  la  thriving  on  democracy,  I 
am  in  great  need  of  help  for  there  Is  a  great 
question  before  me.  Can  I  continue  to  live 
In  America,  in  this  confused  world  of  today? 
I  have  played  an  Important  part  In  America^ 
past,  but  can  I  succeed  in  the  future? 

Only  if  I'm  strong. 

And  to  be  strong  depends  on  you  and  all 
American  citizens.  There  to  a  great  need  for 
me  today,  for  while  ttiere  U  little  hope  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  great  hope 
in  America,  provided  ttiere  to  a  strong  de- 
mocracy. If  democracy  to  allowed  to  con- 
tinue then  maybe  great  men  can  be  Inspired 
to  do  great  things.  And  with  thte  new  will, 
there  can  be  new  hope  for  a  peaceful,  united 
wtx-ld.  I  am  great  in  slae  and  my  amas  long 
to  reach  out  over  all  the  world.  Even  in  my 
Bleep,  I  have  dreamed  of  a  happy  world  of 
plenty.  Today,  when  any  country  to  but  a 
few  hours  away  cannot  the  men  of  the  North 
shake  hands  with  the  men  of  the  South,  and 
those  of  the  Bast  shake  hands  with  the  West? 
And  each  country,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  look  over  the  border  and  sincerely 
smile  at  hto  neighbor?  AH  these  things  are 
important.  Strong,  good  governments  can 
only  exist  if  there  are  good  hearts  behind 
them.  For  in  each  heart  there  Is  a  place  for 
one's  country  and  In  each  country  there 
must  be  prosperity,  America  has  found  that 
prosperity;  therefore,  she  must  set  the  ex- 
amplai  For,  If  the  world  were  to  find  that 
prosperity  from  a  strong  American  democ- 
racy, then  there  may  yet  be  hope  of  peace. 


Natiou)  SodalixatHM  of  Medicne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  OSTERTAG 

or  nw  TOBx 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
welfare  of  our  disabled  veterans  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  country. 
No  nation  on  earth  has  done  so  much  for 
its  veterans,  and  by  the  same  token,  no 
veterans  on  earth  may  face  the  future 
with  greater  confidence  In  the  endiuing 
and  palpable  gratitude  of  their  Govern- 
ment 

It  is  because  we  have  acted  In  this 
spirit  that  our  veterans'  programs  now 
represent  the  largest  single  item  of  Fed- 
eral exjjendltures  outside  those  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  itself. 

Today,  however,  the  steadily  growing 
size  of  our  veteran  population,  coupled 
with  the  generosity  of  past  policies, 
makes  a  careful  review  of  those  policies 
necessary.  Allien  many  of  these  policies 
were  initiate<l,  our  veteran  population 
represented  a  small  percentage  of  our 
total  population.  After  two  world  wars 
and  a  sustained  period  of  armed  tension 
which  is  likely  to  continue  Into  the  fore- 
seeable future,  however,  veterans  and 
their  dependents  will  soon  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  population.  Moreover, 
the  veteran,  like  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion, Is  growing  older.    It  Is  estimated 


that  by  1970.  there  will  be  2,070.000  vet- 
erans aged  65  and  over — more  than  10 
times  the  number  In  these  age  brackets 
today.  This  rapid  Increase  of  veterans 
in  the  higher  age  brackets  means  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  expanded 
medical  and  hospital  care. 

The  situation  Is  such  that,  unless  we 
stop  now  and  take  thought,  we  may  be 
unwittingly  projected  Into  a  fullseale 
program  of  soclallaed  medicine  for 
everyone,  via  the  backdoor.  Speaking  as 
a  veteran  and  as  one  who  has  devoted 
many  years  of  my  life  to  the  welfare  oi 
veterans.  I  am  convinced  that  veterans 
do  iM>t  want  this  to  happen,  any  more 
than  the  country  as  a  whole  wants  it  to 
happen.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
time  to  prevent  It  is  now.  A  careful  and 
thorougtxgoing  review  of  o\ir  veterans 
programs  which  will  lay  down  guidelines 
fOT  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
jected size  and  scope  of  the  problems 
now  develoiMng  Is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magnitude  and  Im- 
plications of  this  problem  for  this  and 
future  generations  has  been  clearly  de- 
lineated and  set  forth  In  a  carefully 
documented  and  ably  written  series  <rf 
articles  by  Arthur  L.  Davis  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Washington  bureau.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Rbcou)  this  aeries: 

WnX  HtTGK   ROSPTTAL   PSOGKAK  BXtlfC  SOCtU.- 

rzxD  Mmicnn:? — Stbaot  Oxowth  or  V*t- 

XXAN     SMD     OTHZS     PKOOXAICS     PUTS     UlfTTEB 

STAns  nr  Umcnn  nr  Bio  Wat;   Abusis 

Fouiro 

(By  Arthur  Xi.  Dsvte) 

WasBiircTOM.  April  21. — A  grateful  Na- 
tkn's  resolve  that  the  best  medical  care  shall 
always  be  available  to  war  veterans  to  open- 
ing the  door  to  soclallaed  medioine  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

If  present  pc^des  are  continued  without 
change  for  20  or  25  yeara.  the  Federal  Qov- 
wnment  will  be  required  to  sprnd  an  esti- 
mated $4  billion  for  nearly  200,OU0  new  hos- 
pital beds  and  to  put  up  an  additional  $1 
billlrai  a  year  to  operate  these  new  installa- 
tions. 

Veterans'  benefits — Including  the  opera- 
tion of  118.726  beds  in  150  hospitals— ar«  al- 
ready  coating  about  $4  ^  billion  a  year. 

The  providing  of  another  200,000  beds  for 
America's  20  million  veterans  would  require 
about  200  new  hoepitals  such  as  the  1.005-bed 
project  opened  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  Buffalo  in  JanuarjT  1950.  That  one 
cost  916  V^  million  at  the  comparatively  low- 
er prices  of  a  few  years  ago. 

GBOWTR  nr  NTncBzas,  contsol 

Some  critics  say  soclallaed  medicine  is  al- 
ready upon  MM.  Back  in  1909  there  were 
only  4,359  hoepitals,  containing  421,065  beds, 
in  the  whole  eotmtry.  Now  there  are  6.832 
registered  hospltato  with  slightly  more  than 
1,500,000  beds;  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov. 
ernntents  operate  almost  three-fonrtha  of 
them. 

Federally  operated  projects  include  the 
VA's  159  hospitals;  223  hospltato  containing 
65,755  beds  operated  by  the  armed  services 
In  the  continental  United  States  and  18  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  with  7,7S7  beda. 

In  addition,  about  l.OOO  community  hos- 
pltato have  been  completed  In  the  last  few 
years  with  Federal  aid  provided  under  the 
Hlll-B\uton  Act,  and  grants  haye  been  ap- 
proved for  1,000  nKX-e. 

OiBdal  estimates  that  SOO.OOO  hospital  beda 
wUl  be  needed  to  care  for  America's  vet- 
erans by  1975  do  not  take  into  account  the 
1  million  veterans  pouring  back  into  civilian 
life  each  year  after  service  in  Korea  and 
other  hot  spota. 
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Already  preliminary  maneuvering  Is  under 
way  in  what  Is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  bit- 
terest Capitol  HIU  battles  in  years. 

BvsH  Bica  nuuns  raxs 
Representative  Johh  Pboups,  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  handles  VA  funds,  fired  the 
opening  salvo.  He  charged  that  himdreds  of 
veterans  are  getting  free  hospital  care  by 
falsely  swearing  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  own  bills  in  private  hospitals. 

Himself  disabled  by  an  Illness  incurred  in 
World  War  I  service,  Mr.  Proxips  cited 
cases  of  men  with  Incomes  as  high  as  $50,000 
a  year,  or  owners  of  property  valued  up  to 
$500,000,  being  admitted  to  VA  hospitals  as 
"indigent"  patients. 

His  concern  over  the  growing  cost  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  prompted  Mr.  Pimxipa  to 
direct  his  subcommittee  staff,  in  cooperation 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office,  to  make 
an  investigation  of  patient  admissloiis. 


oo: 


UBGSO   TO    ACT 


On  these  reports  were  based  Mr.  Pmixipa' 
warning  to  Congress  that  the  entire  veter- 
ans' benefit  program  1^  in  need  of  re- 
examination. 

ComptroUer  General  Lindsay  Warren  filed 
his  report  on  hospitallEatlon  with  Rcpre- 
aentatlve  Edtth  Nouasx  Rocias,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Hoiise 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  but  Mrs.  Boons 
ordered  that  it  be  wltiiheld  even  from  mem- 
bers ot  her  committee. 

Representative  Ouw  K.  Tbagui,  of  Texas, 
a  thrice- wounded.  11 -times  decorated  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n,  also  contends  the 
question  of  hospitalization  should  be  recon- 
sidered by  Congress. 

Mr.  Tkaqxtb  said  one  possible  method  of 
getting  at  the  abuse  might  be  legislation 
barring  free  hospital  care  for  nonservice- 
connected  ailments  of  veterans  with  incomes 
of  S4.000  a  year  or  more.  But  he  later 
changed  his  mind  and  merely  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  VA  to  secure  finan- 
cial data  from  vets  concerning  their  ability 
to  pay,  and  to  require  fuU  or  partial  pay- 
ment when  it  was  appropriate. 

Piasstntc  ON  VA's  Rosfttals  Is  Oanr  and 
Smj.  OaowiifO — ^DBSPn-a  Costlt  EzTAit- 
sioN  PaocBAM,  WArmfo  Lists  Akx  Onmva 
LONOSB  UiroEB  Ruias  Now  ot  Bmcr 

(By  Arthur  L.  Davis) 

WASHiNoroM,  AprU  22.— A  national  crisis  is 
brewing  over  veterans'  hospitalization.  The 
whole  program,  like  Topey,  "Just  growed." 

When  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
created  in  1931,  it  was  charged  with  provid- 
ing medical  care  for  World  War  I  veterans 
with  service-connected  injuries  or  illnesses. 

Two  years  later,  the  service-connected  load 
had  declined.  Congress  authorized  free  hos- 
pitalization ot  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans who  had  neuropsycbiatrlc  ailments  or 
tuberculosis,  without  regard  to  service  con- 
nection. 

In  1924.  rules  were  further  liberalized  to 
provide  care  for  the  4,000.000  honorably-dis- 
charged veterans  of  any  war  since  1897,  with- 
out regard  to  the  origin  of  the  ailments. 
This  ca\ised  an  influx  of  patients  into  VA 
hoepitals;  needy  patients  were  given 
preference. 


CHAHl 


AMD  rauiasra 


Came  the  depression,  and  with  it  the 
Economy  Act  of  March  1933.  Congress  re- 
pealed all  laws  granting  medical  care  to  vet- 
srans  who  served  in  or  after  the  Sptmlsh- 
American  War. 

A  few  months  later,  hospitalization  again 
was  authorized  for  men  discharged  for  line- 
of-duty  dlsabUlties.  Bui  hospitalization  for 
non-service-connected  IIU  was  limited  to  vet- 
erans having  permanent  disabUitiee.  tuber- 
ciUoais  or  neuropsycbiatrlc  ailments. 

There  was  a  great  roar  of  protest  from 
veterans'  organizations  and  from  State  and 
local  goveriunent  ottctals. 


On  March  28.  1934,  only  8  months  after 
the  economy  move,  the  lawmakers  authorized 
free  hospitalization  for  any  veteran  who  was 
nnalde  to  pay  his  own  expenses,  within  the 
limits  of  existing  faculties. 

PATnCMT  LOAD   CLOCBINO 

Now  It's  19  years  and  two  wars  later.  The 
veteran  popiilatlon  has  grown  to  20  million. 
What's  more,  acts  of  Congress  have  estab- 
lished a  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  more  than  30  diseases. 

Veterans'  Administration  hospital  faclUtlee 
have  been  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  World  War  II,  but  the  patient  load  has 
been  climbing  even  more  rapidly. 

Congress  authorized  construction  of  a 
total  of  145,000  VA  hospital  beds,  but 
former  President  Tr\iman  cut  that  to  131,000 
beds  in  174  hospitals.  This  eliminated  24 
hospitals  entirely  and  reduced  the  aize  of 
14  others. 

The  VA's  $760  million  postwar  construc- 
tion program  U  not  completed.  It  is  operat- 
ing only  159  of  the  hospitals  with  118,725 
beds.  About  10,000  of  those  beds  are  not  In 
use  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds  or  staff, 
or  because  of  maintenance  or  modernization. 

Of  the  108,115  operating  beds.  91.4  percent, 
or  98,788,  are  occupied. 

In  addition,  VA  has  a  waiting  list  of  some 
21,000  non-service-connected  veterans,  plus  a 
handful  of  service-connected  vets  who  vol- 
untarily have  foregone  Immediate  hospitali- 
zation. 

nOOCBT  nOBLZICS  AHKAO 

Daniel  Rosen,  chief  of  VA's  Medical  Statis- 
tics Division,  says  It  will  be  as  long  as  5  years 
before  all  the  neuropsycbiatrlc  cases  on  the 
waiting  list  can  be  hospitalized.  A  lengthy 
wait  by  tuberculosis  patients  also  is  likely, 
but  general  medical  and  surgical  cases  should 
not  have  to  wait  more  tlian  30  days  each, 
Mr.  Rosen  says. 

"If  we  are  expected  to  provide  ntedical  care 
for  all  service-connected  cases  and  for  all 
non-servlce-connected  cases  who  apply  as 
unable  to  pay  for  private  hoepitallzatlon,  we 
wUl  need  more  than  800,000  beds  by  1975," 
another  VA  spokesman  told  the  Buffalo  Bve- 
nlng  News. 

By  1970,  It  ts  estimated,  there  wUl  be 
2,070,000  veterans  aged  65  and  over,  more 
than  10  times  the  number  who  have  attained 
that  age  today.  This  aging  of  the  veteran 
population  will  have  a  terrific  Impact  on  hos- 
pital  requirements. 

VA-CoNcxcss  TtPT  Paavairi's  Scuxmiro  or 
"NzEDT"  Patxkht^^sWvkt  Himts  Pakt  or 
HoBPiTAi.  caowDixa  Is  Daw  to  "Cmnmrta" 
Ablc  To  Pat  fob  Pbivatb  Cabb 

(By  Arthur  L.  Davis) 

WAsmMOTOw.  AprU  23.— A  $750,000,000  hos- 
pital-construction program,  when  completed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  next 
few  years,  will  provide  131,000  hospital  beds — 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  ex-servicemen  who 
need  treatment  for  war-caused  dlsablUties. 

But  the  program  wUl  have  to  be  tripled  In 
size  in  the  next  2  decades  if  the  Government 
continues  its  present  ftoUcy  of  providing 
free  hospital  care  to  all  veterans  who  attest 
their  InabUity  to  pay,  even  thoiigh  their  aU- 
ments  have  no  connection  with  their  miU- 
tary  service. 

A  controversy  over  free  hospitalization  of 
"indigent"  veterans  is  already  seething  on 
Capitol  HIU.  Investigation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  brought  a  report  from 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  Warren  that 
chiseling  is  going  on  because  of  lenient  VA 
practicea. 

■oacx  batb  b>q  nKxii 


A  OAO  sTirvey  of  336  "indigent"  patients 
selected  at  random  in  46  VA  hospitals  showed 
that  all  had  incomes  of  at  least  $4,000  a  year; 
76  had  incomes  up  to  $6,000;  49  up  to  $7,000; 
31  up  to  $8,000;  20  up  to  $8,000;  11  up  to 
$10,000,  and  26  between  $10,000  and  $50,000. 
Twenty-five  had  asseU  of  between  $20,000 
and  $1,000,000. 


The  real  cause  of  ttie  trouble  Is  a  ruling 
by  Government  attorneys  that  the  VA  cannot 
question  a  veteran's  sworn  statement  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  hospitalization.  The 
attorneys  iMsed  this  ruling  on  the  law  au- 
thorizing tree  hospitalizations,  which  says. 
In  part: 

"The  statement  under  oath  of  the  ap- 
llcant  •  •  •  shall  be  accepted  as  suflhcient 
evidence  of  inability  to  defray  necessary 
expenses." 

Many  critics  of  the  VA  are  convinced  1$ 
has  been  too  wUllng  to  hide  behind  this 
wording.  But  VA  officials  blame  Congress, 
saying  the  lawmakers  forbade  VA  to  look 
beyond  the  sworn  statements. 

BBXAKDOWN   or  CASES 

Only  one-third  of  the  99,000  present  pa- 
tients are  classified  as  service-connected,  the 
VA  officials  admit,  but  they  insist  this  bald 
fact  does  not  tell  the  story.  They  further 
break  down  the  patient  load  as  follows: 

Percent 

1.  Under     treatment    for     servloe-con- 

nected  aUments 89 

2.  Having    service-connected    disabUlty 

but    hospitalized     for     other     aU- 
ments  .     11 

3.  Totally  disabled  pensioners 35 

4.  Nonservice  TB  and  neuropeychiatric 

cases 8 

5.  General    medical   and   surgical   cases 

hospitalized     90     days     or     more 
(chronic  long-term  patients) .      S 

The  above  classes,  generally  held  to  be 
entitled  to  free  care,  total  82  percent  of  its 
patient  workload,  the  VA  points  out.  The 
remainder  are  classed  by  the  VA  as  foUows: 

Percent 

1.  Nonservloe  OMS  cases  hospitalised  for 

less  than  90  days 10 

2.  Claiming  permanent  diaabUity  but  not 

adjTidicated 4 

S.  Claiming  service  connection  but  not 

adludicated 2 

4.  Nonveterans  and  patients  not  other- 
wise classified-. 9 

Only  in  the  10-pereent  classification  does 
the  agency  admit  there  is  a  field  for  sav- 
ing— and  such  savings  are  precluded  by  act 
of  Ccmgress,  VA  officials  insist. 

National  Commander  Lewis  K.  Gough,  ct 
the  American  Legion,  said  the  Legion's 
studies  do  not  substantiate  charges  of  "ex- 
tensive abuse  of  the  privilege"  of  free  iioa- 
pitalizatlcm. 

T.  O.  Kraabel,  director  of  its  national 
rehabUltatlon  commission,  added  that  the 
Legion  will  oppose  "any  tampering"  with  the 
present  law.  But  an  official  Legion  state- 
nwnt  emphasized  that  "there  is  no  question 
that  more  rigid  screening  of  appUcatlons 
for  hospitalization  is  in  order." 

Thb^etold  KxpANsioif  Of  20  YXABs  Looms  nr 
Pbxszkt  VA  PouciKB — House  CoiCMrrrEX  Is 

LAUNCHIIffa    COKPBBHENSIVX    PBOBE    OF    AU. 

Vers'  ScaviCEs;   Tichtemimg  Up  Insicatxo 
(By  Arthur  L.  Davis) 

Wasbtngton.  AprU  24. — Congress  must 
speU  out  a  clear-cut  policy  on  the  medical 
care  due  aUing  veterans  before  proper  plan- 
ning for  such  care  can  be  undertaken. 

That  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  Magnu- 
son  Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the 
Nation,  headed  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson, 
former  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administratl(Hi.  The  Commission 
filed  its  report  with  fOTmer  President  Tru- 
man in  December  1951;  nearly  16  months 
have  passed,  but  Congress  has  done  nothing. 

The    Commission    recommended    against 
any  expansion  of  the  VA's  131,000-bed  hos- 
pital setup  "except  In  relation  to  the  overall 
hospital  needs  of  the  country." 
action  ok  cafitol  bux 

These  overaU  needs  were  estimated  at 
230,000  new  general -service  beds;  330.000 
new  mental  beds,  and  80.000  new  TB  beds  to 
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XbB  pot  !■  iMgtBBlBf  to  boO  OB  CiBpl« 

•cHHUL    - 
that 

tfnoMi.  wlH  nqam  •  thrw-ftiM 
of  tiM  VA  boapital  progmn  In  the  not  90 

at  iMsi  an  hltUnc 


▼•tcnna  Aflatra  danmlttoe  li 
about  to  launch  a  eomprtiicnslTe  liiiwtln 
tloo  of  aU  Tataranc  banaflta.     One  at  Ita 
»Wbrr»nnilt(Bai  U  ccmduettn^  a  broad  Inquiry 
Into  tlia  operation  of  VA  boqrttaU. 


0OUISI8 

Tba  moat  dllBciilt  decision  (acing  Oongraai 
im  wbetber  to  oontimie  tbe  IS-year-old  policy 
er  (JvufUlug  free  medical  care  to  an  vet- 
craua  wbeUtar  tiieir  aflmenta  are  Berrlce- 
taueed  or  not^-wbo  cannot  afford  prtrate 
boepttallmtkm. 

•etlom  are: 

1.  War-dlaabled  raU  will  oonttnua  to  get 
free  hoapltallzation. 

a.  So  win  disabled  pensioners.  TB.  and 
neuropsycblatrlc  patlenu  and  long-term  ruf- 
fereri  from  chronic  ailments  such  as  cancer 
•ad  heart  disease. 

5.  dalms  at  ▼etcrana  that  tbay  are  unable 
to  flnance  short-term  hospttalizatlan  for  less 
■erlous  ninesses.  »iT>rfflst<nl  to  nallUary  aarr- 
toe.  win  get  cloaer  scrutiny.  Vtee  care  for 
•uch  patlenta  who  have  annual  Inconaes  of 
•4.000  or  so.  may  be  barred  by  Congrcaa,  or 
partial  payment  may  be  required. 

4.  KUbrts  will  be  made  to  force  Insurance 
companies  to  pay  the  VA  when  patients 
carry  bospAtaUaatlon  Insurance.  In  the  yew 
coded  June  30.  1952.  the  VA  was  unable  to 
collect  it.&a0.77B  from  Insurance  companlea 
whoee  policies  exclude  payment  when  the 
Insured  are  entitled  to  free  twi^t^naaty^ 

6.  Attempts  wlU  be  made  to  coordinate 
Army.  Mary,  and  Air  Force  hospitals  with 
the  VA  program  so  that  when  the  demands 
of  war  decrease.  If  they  erer  do,  vacant  beds 
In  military  installations  can  be  used  for 
veteran  patients. 

Whatever  tbe  dceUon  eventually  made 
by  Congress.  lU  effects  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  will  be  far-reaehlng. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  an  nonaervlce- 
eonnected  patlenta  are  tossed  out  of  VA  hos- 
pltala  by  act  of  Cangreas.  overloaded  State 
and  local  hoapltals  would  be  unable  to  ab- 
aorb  the  new  burden. 

If  present  poUdca  are  continued,  and  new 
lusapltala  built,  it  win  be  well-nigh  impoe- 
alble  to  staff  the  new  Institutions  without 
a  vast  relocation  of  medical  personnel. 

Somewhere   between   these   courscc '  the 
answer  Ilea. 


fndmcAom  U  Mmt  Red  Tku 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OBXO 
IN  TBS  BOUSM  OP  BBFRBSENTAlIVEa 

Mondav,  April  27,  1953 

Ut.  bender  Mr.  Speaker,  predlct- 
ers,  analysts,  oteenrers.  and  other  mod- 
em adaptations  of  the  ancient  Romau 
soothsayers  are  working  their  crystals 
overtime  these  days  In  an  effort  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  There  are  Just  about 
as  many  "noters  with  (H>timlsin"  as  there 
are  "viewers  with  alarm."  and  this  is 
probably  the  way  it  has  always  been 
Unce  the  first  Etruscan  looked  intently 
at  ttw  Innards  of  some  unfortunate  fowL 


But  prognostication  Is  still  something 
yMOx  must  yield  to  stable  fact  The 
facts  are  that  American  industry  today 
Is  moving  into  almost  dally  all-time  rec- 
ord-smashing territory.  Steel,  textile 
machinery,  on  prospecting,  meat  con- 
sumption, travel,  bank  deposits,  bond 
purchases — are  all  moving  upward. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  tremendous  ex- 
pectancy in  the  American  air  as  the 
realisation  of  what  is  appnwching  grows 
upon  the  pubiie. 

We  are  the  threshold  of  a  new  age 
of  atomic  science,  with  unpredlctabli! 
and  incalculable  possIbQitles.  The  era 
of  light  metals  is  moving  upon  us.  with 
electronics,  private  aviation,  and  new 
television  developments  in  the  immediate 
offing. 

Cassandras.  take  note.  The  New 
Dealer's  old-fa^iioned  premise  that  the 
American  economy  had  reached  and 
passed  its  peak  has  been  so  discredited 
that  it  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  land. 


LiHic 


Is  tke  Briffcl  Hefe  W  tkt 
West  ■  UasettieJ  Ewape 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MXCHI6AW 

Df  TBS  BOD8B  O^  KKPRBSKHTATIVia 

Thtwsday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiits,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Rxcobo  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Crosby  Noyes.  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  Washington  Star,  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 

This  article,  in  the  series  "Is  NATO 
Worth  It?"  appeared  In  the  Star  on 
AprO  28,  and  concerns  Itself  with  the 
role  of  Belgium  in  the  development,  both 
past  and  future,  of  E^opean  economic 
integration,  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity, and  the  NATO  alliance. 

That  Bffr.  Noyes  can  describe  little 
Belgium  as  "the  bright  hope  of  the  West 
in  unsettled  Europe"  will  be  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  largest  United  States 
eolony  of  Belgian-Americans  who  reside 
in  Detroit  They  will  be  mtnid.  I  think, 
that  Belgium  has  pointed  the  way  to 
Western  European  econmnic  integra- 
tion, that  she  has  compiled  a  record  of 
"excellent  performance  in  meeting  her 
military  commitments  to  NATO."  and 
that  she  "must  be  rated  high  in  any 
Riropean  survey." 

_  Belgian- Americans  can  know.  In  other 
words,  that  the  traditions  of  individual 
liberty,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  and 
ener^rwhich  they  have  displayed  here 
te  AjMftfa»  are  alive  and  flourishing  to- 
^y  i^Pgium,  that  the  country  of  their 
f oref tfflHrs  is  a  leader  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

The  article  follows: 
Is   NATO  WoaTB   It?— Lim*  Bklcixtm   la 
BaiOHr    Hora    or    Waar    m    UwsanuD 
^^o"**— BatTssaLS     Oovxawscxirr     Ponrn 
THM  Wat  Towass  Booitoaoc  IimaBATKm 

or    AT.T.Tf 

(By  Ctoaby  8.  Noyaa) 

BK08SBA.— To  hop  on  a  train  and  ride  from 
Paris  to  Bniaaela  is  to  oome  out  oi  tb*  !«( 


and  lato  tlis  aunUgfat 
ehany  In  politleal  eUmata. 

The  rhanga  la  froos  an  eaMtlOBaUy  eharsad 
atmoaphere  to  a  dryly  practical  one,  where 
AuMorlcan  ideas  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
picture  as  AnMrican  aatomoblles  on  tha 
streets.  Tou  oome  from  a  city  where  tba 
hope  of  Western  unity  seems  to  bang  by 
a  slim  thread  to  one  where  It  la  aeeeptad 
as  a  foregone  and  Impatiently  awaited  con- 
dualon. 

The  dlffereneea  in  attitude  and  perspecttva 
between  France  and  Belgium  follow  a  genr 
aral  Kuropean  pattern.  When  yon  get  bei«, 
you  begin  to  see  the  advantage  which  a 
small  country  enjoys  In  Europe  today. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  fight  over  unlfleatloo 
of  Western  Europe  bolls  down  to  the  tradi- 
tional struggle  between  France  and  Germany 
for  domination  of  the  continent.  The  smaU- 
er  countries  are  relatively  aloof  from  K. 
They  can  permit  themselves  the  luxury  at 
standing  on  the  sidelines,  cheering  on  one  or 
another  of  the  main  contestants.  At  timas 
there  are  tforts  to  referee;  at  otbera,  a 
tendency  to  aound  off  with  a  raamimllug 


'ATIKHCS  IS  aHOWM 

Above  all.  there  la  an  tanpatlenoa  to  wind 
tip  tbe  preliminaries  aa  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  get  on  with  the  main  show. 
When  it  comes  to  unification,  the  amall  eoun- 
trtaa  are  in  the  fortunate  spot  of  bavtng 
fewer  political  barriers  to  otercome.  There 
Is  leas  concern  with  sxiefa  stldty  Intanglblea  m 
prestige,  national  pride,  and  international 
prejudice.  In  short,  the  amall  eountrtaa  at 
Europe  are  able  to  examine  the  propoatttoa 
of  European  untfleatlon  on  Its  own  mertta. 
from  the  point  of  view  at  the  advantagea  to 
be  gained,  measured  against  the  sacrlfleea 
to  be  made.  It  is  an  encouraging  thing  that 
they  are  lined  up  soltdly  In  favor  at  «&• 
Idea. 

So  far  aa  Belgtam  Is  concerned,  there  are 
some  particularly  compelling  argumenta  in 
favor  of  closer  coordination  in  Europe  on  tba 
eeonomle.  military  and  political  levela. 
Theae  atari  with  the  baaie  neceasHy  oT  earn- 
ing  the  national  bread  and  butter. 

Until  recently.  Belgium's  economic  ait- 
uaUon  waa  the  object  at  iU-oonoealed  envy 
on  the  part  of  her  neighbora.  As  any  former 
OI  who  ate  Ice  cream  on  the  streets  at 
Brussels  can  testify,  Belgium  came  throi^h 
the  war  In  better  shape  than  most  European 
countries.  Thanks  to  a  speedy  liberation, 
her  industrial  machine  aurvived  Intact,  and 
ber  people  were  aoon  well  on  the  way  to 
reoovoy  from  the  effecta  of  ooeupatton. 

BCLCITTM  LIVD  WKU. 

Wlilla  laaa  fortunate  co\intriea  tightenad 
their  belts  and  plugged  the  theme  of  austsr« 
Ity,  Belgium  ate  high  on  the  hog.  Her  fac- 
tories concentrated  on  turning  out  the  things 
that  average  people  wanted  after  the  yean 
of  prlTatkm.  There  waa  no  lack  of  cua- 
tomera  in  Europe,  and  vary  lltUa  oompaU- 
tion. 

The  policy  paid  big  dtvldenda.  Before  tha 
war.  Belgium  had  the  lowest  wage  standard, 
and  one  of  the  loweat  living  standarda.  In 
Weatem  Europe.  Today,  she  ia  better  fad, 
clothed,  and  housed  than  any  other  coxuitry 
that  went  through  wartime  occupation.  Her 
workers  get  the  highest  wages  and  pay  rea- 
aonable  prices  for  what  they  buy.  Industrial 
production  is  at  record  peaks — 40  percent 
above  prewar  leveU  and  36  percent  greater 
than  a  yeara  ago.  Bar  liberal  eoonomia 
policy  went  a  long  way  toward  creating  tha 
atmosphere  of  cheerful  ■t*»"1na  that  Amer- 
icans find  so  congenial. 

The  economic  picture,  however,  te  not  en- 
tirely rosy.  An  increaalng  number  of  eco- 
nomic propheta  oome  up  with  doleful  pra- 
dletlons  about  the  future. 

A  chronic  shortage  of  dollars,  brov^t 
about  by  a  normal  trade  pattern  of  Import- 
tng  from  the  United  Statea  and  aq;>orting  to 
Knope.  haa  created  a  financial  problem 
that  neither  the  fidglana  nor  a  reeident 
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squad  of  American  ec<momle  ezperta  have 
been  able  to  solve  completely. 

The  postwar  Europeiin  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods  has  leveled  off.  And  as  hard- 
pressed  countries  clamp  import  restrictions 
on  Belgian  products.  Belgian  firms  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  pinch. 

xMDpsTBT  aurnama 

Soma  of  the  country's  moat  important  In- 
dustries, particularly  coal  and  textllea,  are 
In  bad  shape.  Unemployment  la  an  Increaa- 
lng problem.  The  Induatrlal  plant,  aulfer- 
ing  from  a  lack  of  inveiitment  since  the  war. 
la  beconUng  obaolata.  Belgian  InduatraUsts 
are  watching  the  ranalsaanoe  of  Oermany'a 
competltiva  Industry,  and  are  getting  tbe 
jittera. 

There  la  a  faellng  that  the  country  may 
be  living  beyond  ita  means,  in  temu  of  long- 
range  capabllltlea.  Belgian  politiciana,  aa 
well  as  Belgian  bankers,  are  keenly  anxious 
to  find  a  formula  for  doing  business  in 
Europe  which  will  work  better  for  them  than 
the  old-atyle  competitive  formula. 

Because  of  their  de|>endenoe  on  foreign 
trade  and  their  concern  about  future  proa- 
pects,  the  Belgians  are  natural  cheerleaders 
for  the  atepa  that  have  been  taken  toward 
Weatem  European  economic  integration. 
They  have,  tn  fact,  pointed  the  way. 

Since  1029.  Belgium  baa  had  economic 
union  with  Luzembourf;.  In  1946.  negotla- 
tlona  were  atarted  to  eitend  the  agreement 
to  Include  tbe  Netherlanda.  She  is  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  tbe  infant  ooal-steel 
community  set  up  under  the  Schuman  plan, 
and  she  looka  hopefully  toward  the  day  when 
Europe  muat  finally  free  Itself  from  Its  pres- 
ent mass  of  strangling  trade  reetrictlona. 

HATO  POVOaMAMCBS  COOB 

Tha  healthy  state  of  Belgium  Is  economy 
up  to  now  haa  resulted  in  an  excellent  per- 
formanoe  in  meeting  ber  military  oommlt- 
menu  to  NATO.  Belgium  la  proud  of  the 
fact  that  ahe  has  come  ekieer  to  reaching 
her  I4sbon  goals  than  any  European  coun- 
try. She  is  inclined  to  take  a  critical  atU- 
tude  toward  the  record  of  her  allies. 

Starting  from  an  almost  complete  state 
of  dlsamament  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Bel- 
glum  has  active  forces  of  148.000  men  in 
S  dl  visions.  She  has  undertalcen  a  goal  of 
more  than  twice  that  strength — 4S0XX)0  men 
In  •  dlviatona,  600-plane  air  force  and  a 
4.000-man  navy  to  be  ready  for  action  by 
1964.  There  will  be  aome  inevitable  re- 
vialon  In  theae  targets,  pcu^lcularly  if  new 
economic  troublea  develop,  but,  at  preaent, 
they  are  expected  to  be  attbatantlally 
achieved. 

Belgium'a  training  program  la  rated  high, 
eapeclally  that  of  the  army.  The  amaU  air 
force  ia  having  growing  palna,  but  ia  com- 
ing along:  like  most  European  cotmtries 
Belgium  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  oOoers 
trained  in  nuxlem  warfare.  The  national 
military  academy  tuma  out  about  100  a  year. 
Moat  army  unite  are  led  by  conscript  oflloers 
who  have  received  special  training  under 
a  program  that  oorreaponda  roughly  to  our 
OC8  ayatem. 

Althoiigh  pay  aealea  for  vrdunteats  are 
auMDg  the  highaat  in  Europe — ranging  from 
470  to  SIS^  a  DMnth  for  enlUted  men  and 
up  to  M88  for  offlcera — leaa  than  one-third 
of  Belgium's  army  Is  volunteer.  This  makea 
for  a  considerable  nuirale  problem,  since 
the  pay  for  eonacrlpta  ia  20  centa  a  day.  But 
apeaklng  generaUy  about  the  quality  and 
dependabUity  of  the  individual  Belgian  aol- 
<lier,  there  la  no  oauae  for  complaint.  When 
It  cornea  to  natural  fighting  aptitude,  he 
appears  to  have  lost  little  of  hla  talent  aince 
the  daya  when  Jullua  Caesar  gave  him  high- 
est marks  among  the  tribes  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  serious  poUtlcal 
anags  to  the  Belgian  armament  effort,  re- 
volving around  the  queation  of  the  length 
of  service  for  draftees.  Although  Belgium 
w^  the  first  country  on  the  Continent  to 


jntth  ita  langth  of  aervlce  to  the  reoom- 
mended  HATO  minimum  of  34  months  the 
Oovemment  was  forced  by  pollttcal  pressure 
to  drop  it  again.  The  praaent  term  of  31 
BM>nths  for  most  elaaaea  Is  still  high  by  Eu- 
ropean standards.  But  Oovemment  plan- 
ners complain  that  it  la  not  high  enough  to 
permit  the  country  to  live  up  to  ita  NATO 
commitments  and  stiU  sUy  within  budget 
limltatlona. 

Aa  In  the  case  with  many  of  NATO's  prob- 
lems, it  cornea  down  to  a  question  of  what 
the  other  fellow  Is  doing.  With  most  Eu- 
ropean countriea  aetting  their  length  of 
aervlce  at  18  months,  it  is  politically  difficult 
for  Belgium  to  go  further.  The  hope  of  a 
certain  degree  of  standardisation  along  these 
lines  is  one  factor  that  makes  the  idea  of 
European  military  Integration  appeal  to  the 
Belgium  mind.  The  Belgians  have  all  the 
usual  European  reservations  about  the  re- 
armament of  Germany,  and  they  would  dearly 
like  to  aee  Great  Britain  come  into  the  EDC. 
At  the  same  time,  their  practical  good  sense 
convinces  them  that  no  future  risk  could 
be  greater  than  the  risk  of  continuing  mili- 
tary weakness. 

In  terms  of  her  performance  up  to  this 
point,  and  her  attitudes  toward  NATO's  ob- 
jectives in  Europe,  Belglxim  must  be  rated 
high  in  any  European  stirvey.  And  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  lavish  dis- 
tribution of  American  dollars  as  essential 
to  constructive  progress,  this  is  one  coun- 
try that  provides  convincing  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

UTTLX  BSLT  nOK    DWlTai)  BTATES 

Belgium  haa,  in  fact,  received  only  a  amall 
aUce  of  the  Marshall  plan  pie.  Since  1948. 
the  economic-aid  hill  haa  come  to  a  little 
over  4815  million,  of  which  only  about  $33 
million  waa  in  the  form  of  direct  grants.  The 
balk  of  It  was  what  was  known  as  conditional 
aid — an  arrangement  under  which  Belgiiun 
agreed  to  pass  on  at  least  an  equivalent 
amount  of  goods  to  other  Marshall  plan  coiui- 
tries. 

Since  1951.  the  Belglana  have  received  no 
economic  support  from  the  United  States — 
a  fact  which  has  done  wonders  for  their  self- 
respect  and  contributes  to  their  aenae  of 
auperiority  toward  their  neighbors.  Today, 
the  small  MSA  mission  in  Brussels  oonoerns 
itself  largely  with  what  amounta  to  an  edti- 
cational  program,  handing  out  free  advice  to 
the  Belglana  on  how  to  Increase  their  indus- 
trial output  and  Improve  their  Tnnrirft,lrg 
methods. 

That  she  Is  off  the  economic  dole,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  Belgium  is  uncon- 
cerned with  future  American  economic  policy. 
Their  dependence  on  foreign  trade  make  the 
Belgians  the  most  fervent  Eiux>pean  advo- 
cates of  more  liberal  American  tariff  and  cus- 
toms regulationa.  They  are  anxioua  to  at- 
tract American  inveatment  to  their  indus- 
tries, and  they  are  Interested  in  competing 
for  American  contracts  imder  the  offshore 
procurement  program. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  observers  here,  this 
Is  a  price  that  the  United  Statea  would  be 
wise  to  pay.  If  America  could  settle  her 
accounts  with  the  rest  of  European  NATO 
on  the  same  terms.  th.>  general  outlook  would 
be  a  whole  lot  brighter  than  U  Is  now. 


Senator  Byrd's  New  Badfet 

BZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1953 

ICr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  the  "squander"  era  began  Senator 
Hasbt  F.  Btso  has  submitted  to  Congress 


Us  own  ofaGerrations  on  the  fMeml 
budget  with  suggestions  as  to  si)eciflc 
areas  in  which  the  process  of  giving 
away  our  taxpayers'  funds  could  be  cur- 
tailed. This  year,  when  he  saw  the  Tru- 
man budget,  which  was  outlined  for  the 
coming  fiscal  jrear,  the  Senator  saw  once 
more  ttiat  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
dewatering. 

The  Senator  has  now  come  up  with  a 
proposal  to  cut  some  $6300.000.000  from 
the  total  of  $78,600,000,000  proposed  by 
the  Truman  budget  before  Mr.  Truman 
left  office.  Of  this  substantial  sum.  Sen- 
ator Btro  would  cut  two  and  one -half 
billions  from  the  military  expenditures 
planned,  almost  ttiiee  billions  from  for- 
eign aid,  and  almost  one  and  one-half 
billions  more  in  other  programs.  Yet 
all  of  these  goals  would  be  accomi^Ushed 
without  reducing  military  procurtsment 
or  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  his  proposed  revisions  of  our  spend- 
ing and  income  planning.  Senator  Btkd 
proposes  that  no  cuts  in  taxes  take  place 
during  the  fiscal  year  ahead  and  that 
various  automatic  tax  cuts  be  rescinded. 
Jiowever,  one  may  argue  with  these  last 
proposals,  no  one  can  argue  too  long  or 
too  loud  about  the  reductions  proposed 
In  the  spending  program.  We  know  that 
they  can  be  accomplished  without  hurt- 
ing anybody  anywhere  an^ow. 


Oar  Amy— Its  Parpese  aad  Its  Us* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  ixxAa 
Df  IHE  HOUSE  OP  RIFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Minis,  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  undertaken  an 
explanation  of  the  uses  and  purpose  of 
our  Army  under  his  column  Arms  and 
Men.  Mr.  Millis  has  been  an  editorial 
writer  with  the  Herald  Tribune  since 
1924.  He  ia  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Field  Artillery  during  World  War  I,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  series  of  books  on  war 
and  the  Army  entitled  "Road  to  War." 
published  in  1935;  "While  Europe 
Fights."  published  in  1940;  and  "THe 
Last  Phase,"  published  in  1946. 

Knowing  that  every  Member  of  this 
august  body  is  interested  in  national  de- 
fense and  what  our  defense  dollars  do,  I 
know  that  this  article  and  its  successor 
will  be  of  interest  to  them. 

The  article  follows : 

Aaacs  AMD  ICnv 

(By  Walter  Millis) 

TBS  umrxD  STATxs  asict:  X 

In  tbe  last  few  distressful  years,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  asking  what  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  are  for.  What  function  are  theae 
expensive  and  inordinately  intricate  organ- 
Iritions  actually  serving  in  the  national  life? 

These  are  valid  questions,  to  which  valid 
answers  may  be  returned.  But  it  is  rather 
atrlUng  that  no  one  ever  seems  to  ask  a 
third  and  no  less  important  question:  What 
la  the  Army  for? 

Doubtless  a  main  reason  why  tbe  question 
is  seldom  asked  is  that  to  most  people  the 
answer  seems  to  be  obvious.    The  Army  la 
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ttie  outfit  thAt  wins  wars.  The  Air  Rvc*. 
wltb  Its  ttireat  of  nuclear  weapoory,  may  jve- 
vent  war  from  breaking  out:  If  It  does,  the 
ttvwj.  with  its  skills  at  sea.  may  keep  the  oon- 
Biet  beyond  the  oceans  and  project  our  power 
to  meei  the  Israe  on  distant  duves;  but  the 
Army  Is  Ttvi  the  big  bunch  at  drafted  men. 
GI's  and  hl^'sehool  graduates,  lawyers,  and 
truck  drivers,  bankers  and  soda  derks.  who 
actually  win  the  war  wherever  and  whenever 
it  may  happen.  No  use  to  worry  about  them. 
They  can  be  taken  for  granted. 

This,  too.  is  a  valid  answer,  up  to  a  point. 
But  it  Is  hardly  an  adeqiutte  one.  The 
TThlted  States  Army  today  consists  of  some 
1.8004)00  full-time  uniformed  men  (plus 
■ome  women) ;  It  employs  some  5254)00  civil- 
ian workers  In  addition;  It  also  includes,  di- 
rectly or  indireetly.  large  numbers  of  part- 
time  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserve 
personnel,  the  week-end  warriors,  and  fur- 
ther Reserve  components  on  duty  in  the  fil- 
ing eases. 

Ttook  aU  these  people  we  have  organised 
ao  full-time  combat  divisions  (plus  a 
or  mere  of  part-time  skeletonised  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  Reserve  formations) ,  some 
18  regimental  combat  teams,  a  large  number 
of  active  and  National  Guard  antiaircraft 
battalions  (mainly  for  local  defense  of  our 
ettles)  and  all  kinds  of  special  troops,  serv- 
fee  echelons,  administrative  sections,  re- 
search groupa.  procurement  and  supply  and 
InqMctloD  and  public  Information  services, 
medical  swloes,  depot  forces,  transportation 
troops,  reserve  training  units  and  much, 
much  more  beside.    What  Is  all  this  for? 

So  put,  the  question  becomes  a  bit  more 
complex  than  It  may  have  seemed  at  first. 
It  U  f alrty  obvious  what  the  6  combat  divi- 
sions in  Korea  are  "for"  and  not  hard  to 
find  a  reason  for  the  >  more  In  Japan. 
There  are  6  combat  divisions  and  3 
regimental  oonbat  teams  in  Germany. 
These  are  the  American  contribution  to  the 
NATO  ground  defense;  that  seems  plain 
enough,  but  when  one  begins  to  ask  Just 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do,  and 
therefore  just  what  amounts  oi  air  cover, 
ammunition  and  material  reserve,  armored 
oon^wnents.  nuclear  weaponry,  yupportlng 
Allied  ground  forces  and  strategic  reserve  in 
the  Vmted  States  they  should  have  the  mat- 
ter rapidly  begins  to  grow  taazj  around  the 
edges. 

And  it  grows  fuazler  still  when  one  looks 
at  the  seven  tactical  dlvMons  in  the  ZX  (the 
continental  United  States) .  A  major  part  of 
their  preeent  Job  Is  training  replacements  for 
Korea  and  Surope.  A  farther  part,  however, 
is  to  act  as  sto«teglc  reserve,  to  provide 
formed  and  more  or  less  battle-worthy  troops 
for  any  n«w  emergency,  such  ss  might  break 
out  in  Indochina  or  Iran  or  other  odd  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  They  have  the  further 
task  of  protecting  the  country  against  the 
(nearly  impossible)  eventuality  of  a  Soviet 
airborne  landing  in  Alaska  or  Canada.  And 
if  all  these  tasks  are  somewhat  vague  and 
contingent,  what  about  the  tasks  of  the  20 
or  so  skeletonized  and  only  very  partially 
eqtilpped  National  Guard  divisions? 

The  question  of  what  the  Army  la  for,  of 
the  real  tasks  It  should  be  equipped  to  meet, 
of  whether  It  could  be  reduced  in  size  and 
readiness  or  should  be  expanded  to  much 
greater  levels  of  both,  of  its  design  (for  ex- 
ample, of  the  relative  proportion  of  armor, 
parachute  troops,  available  air  cover,  in- 
fantry, and  transport),  of  the  size,  adequacy 
azKl  eqxilpment  of  its  reserve  formations  and 
its  industrial  base,  all  these  are  much  more 
dUDcult  questions  than  the  public  and  ttM 
legislators  have  realised. 

Th»t  the  Army  is  the  outfit  which  In  the 
•nd  has  to  win  the  wars  seems  Indisputable. 
It  always  has  been;  the  Navy  may  have  given 
it  powerful  assistance  In  the  past  and  the 
Air  Force  no  less  powerful  asitotance  more 
recently,  but  the  final  act  has  always  been 
the  arrival  of  armed  men  on  the  ground  and 
to  ths  esyts  of  enemy  power,  and  so  long  as 
'•nuons  a  more  or  leas  intaUlgent 


political  aet.  and  not  merely  a  maitter  of  mu- 
tual and  imlversal  suicide,  it  will  be  the 
Army  wb'ch  wins  the  struggle,  however  much 
other  farces  may  have  contributed  to  the 
vlctary.  That  being  sa  it  is  worth  looking 
in  a  succeeding  article,  at  what  our  own 
Army  really  Is  for  and  how  well  it  is  deslgnsd 
and  supported  to  accomplish  these  ends. 


Miktit  •(  Hob.  Gordon  H.  Schcm, 


KZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KIT  CLARDT 

or  MiCHioair 

IN  THS  HOX7SB  OP  RXFRE8ENTATTVEB 

Thursday,  Aprtt  30, 19M 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  eztexKl  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  speech 
by  Hon.  Oobdow  H.  ScHmnt.  of  Ohio,  at 
the  observance  of  Americanism  Day  by 
the  American  Legion  at  Massillon,  Ohio, 
Saturday,  April  25, 1953 : 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  was 
more  than  pleased  when  asked  to  come  to 
Massillon  to  speak.  Although  I  live  in  Ohio 
and  have  traveled  to  various  parts  of  the 
State,  never  before  have  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity or  the  occasion  to  be  in  your  fine  city. 

I  am  tMppj  tonight  to  be  in  the  district 
represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  my  colleague  and  good  friend. 
PaAHx  Bow.  He  is  not  only  a  fine  gentle- 
man but  Is  also  one  of  the  ablest  MMnbers 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  This  dis- 
trict is  to  be  oongrstulated  on  being  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  by  a  man  of  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  Pkakk  Bow. 

It  is  good  always  to  be  back  in  Ohio,  par- 
ticularly this  year  when  this  great  State  is 
celebrating  Its  sesquicentennlal.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  Is  a  long  time. 

KuslUon  is  not  a  new  city.  It  was 
founded  only  28  years  after  Ohio  became  a 
State  when  it  was  made  known  that  the 
CMiio  and  Erie  Canal  was  to  pass  through 
Stark  County.  It  was  the  opening  of  this 
oanal  which  started  Massillon  on  its  way  to 
being  a  substantial  marketing  and  industrial 
commtmity. 

It  now  takes  about  3  hours  to  fly  here 
from  Washington.  In  those  early  days  It 
took  2  days  and  1  night  to  make  the  trip 
to  Cleveland  on  a  luxurious  canal  packet, 
at  a  cost  of  $S.  They  say  the  trip  was  really 
worth  it.  With  thu  no  one  will  disagree 
whm  the  $S  charge  included  all  meals. 

Of  course,  all  citizens  of  MaasiUon  know 
that  it  was  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  of  this  dty,  who 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  1894,  during  the  panic 
of  those  days,  led  an  army  of  jobless  work- 
ers to  Washington  to  present  their  demands 
to  the  Government.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Oov»-nment  of  the  United  States  In  the 
years  to  come  will  always  be  cognisant  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  so  that  we  will  never 
need  another  Coxey 's  army.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  be  certain  that  our  form  of 
government  Is  not  destroyed  so  that.  If  the 
need  should  ever  arise,  dooens  of  future 
Coxey's  armies  shaU  have  the  right  to  go 
to  the  seat  of  their  Government  and  have 
their  protests  heard. 

I  fed  deeply  honored  In  being  your  guest 
speaker  tcnight.  Honored  because  it  is  the 
American  Legion  which  has  Invited  me; 
honored  because  of  the  occasion — the  an- 
nual observance  of  your  Americanism  Day; 
highly  honcM-ed  because  the  members  of  the 
Legion,  as  la  evidenced  by  their  invitation, 
feel  that  there  Is  no  question  about  my 
Americanism. 


You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  this 
Is  my  first  speech  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  on  January  3  of  this  year.  I 
greatly  welcome  the  opportunity  of  talking 
to  jrou. 

It  was  certainly  a  surprise  when,  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  I  was  made  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Needless  to  say,  I  was  tremendously 
pleased.  To  my  mind,  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  relation  to  the  national  secu- 
rity is  the  most  fitting  subject  I  could  dis- 
cuss at  a  time  and  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this. 

During  ths  brief  3  mcmths  I  have  served 
on  this  committee,  I  have  learned — and  the 
hard  way — that  the  House  Committee  oa 
Un-American  Activities  is  the  most  oon- 
troversial  and  perhaps  the  most  bitterly 
attacked  oommittee  in  the  Congress  of  ttie 
United  States.  Tonight  I  want  to  talk  for 
the  record.  In  view  ef  the  feeling  of  hatred 
that  exists  for  this  committee  in  osrtain 
quarters,  and  further  In  view  of  the  dlstor- 
tions  that  have  been  made  of  the  purposes  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  statements  of  its 
memt>ers,  I  am  compelled  to  read  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Long  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btatee  found  It  necessary  to  create  the  Dies 
committee  in  1988,  which  was  ths  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  Un-Amerloan  Actlvltlee 
Committee — the  American  Legion  had  been 
fighting  subversive  influences  in  the  United 
States.  Over  the  years  since  lU  birth  in 
1919,  tlM  Legloo  has  been  the  number  one 
public  enemy  of  communism  in  the  United 
States.  The  Legion  fought  conununism  in 
the  days  when  no  one  else  was  oonoemed 
over  the  Inroads  of  this  Bed  phUosophy  in 
America.  It  was  the  Legion  that  originally 
was  called  red  baiter  and  witch  hunter  by 
the  Communists,  the  subversives  and  Xbm 
traitors. 

I  have  reviewed  the  records  of  the  Ooo- 
grees  and  flnd  that  it  was  ths  American 
Legkm  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  House  Conunitte  on  T7n- 
Amerlcan  Activities,  whose  expoeis  of  red 
Infiltration  and  treasonable  oon^lrsetss 
finally  shocked  the  Nation  into  a  realisation 
of  the  Communlet  perU  la  America. 

One  would  think  that  the  war  with  tlie 
Commimists  in  Korea  today  would  have 
awakened  all  segments  of  the  American 
populauon  to  the  full  reailaatloB  of  the 
menace  of  eonanuniam  on  the  homefront.  It 
would  seem  that  all  those  groups  (other  than 
the  Communist  Party  itself),  which  had 
been  fighting  the  Legion  and  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  throughout  the 
years,  would  at  long  last  join  hands  to  rid 
this  country  of  its  enemies  within — those 
who  are  far  more  dangerous  and  treacherous 
than  the  Communists  who  are  openly  shoot- 
ing Americans  in  the  God-forsaken  iUlls  of 
Korea  today. 

Unfortimately  there  has  been,  wltli  few 
exceptions,  no  sueh  joining  of  hands.  Re- 
spected and  Influential  persons  in  high  places 
and  prssimiably  substantial  and  well-mean- 
ing organizations  In  this  country  have 
started  a  new,  bitter,  relentless,  and  un- 
believable attack  upon  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  show  the  American  people  the  plan 
and  program  of  a  foreign  government  to 
infiltrate,  weaken,  and  destroy  the  varioia 
institutions  of  American  life.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

Less  than  2  months  ago,  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  said,  from  his  polplt.  and  I  quote: 
"Is  it  dangerous  to  set  men  free?  Might 
they  thereby  threaten  the  privilege  or  the 
property  of  other  men? 

"God  is  their  Judge— not  the  Attorney 
General's  list  or  the  American  Legion's,  or 
your  private  list,  or  mine.  To  seek  to  usurp 
the  Judgment  of  God  Is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient forms  of  human  sin.  It  runs  all 
through  history  from  Roman  Eknperors  right 
down  to  the  Americanism  commlsslMt  of 
the  local  Legion.    They  (meaning  ttM  Le- 
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glon)  are  but  rash  and  nasty  men  who, 
thinking  themselves  wiser  than  God,  would 
not  only  usurp  the  power  to  look  into  a 
roan's  soul,  but  wotOd  then  seek  to  cram 
their  Judgment  down  our  throata." 

One  could  perhaps  understand  If  the 
foregoing  came  from  the  pen  of  the  editor 
of  the  Commiwlst  Daily  Worker.  However, 
even  the  language  used  by  the  eminent 
Washington  theologian,  much  more  the  lie  of 
what  be  says,  is  not  m  keeping  with  the  basio 
precepts  of  Christian  brotherhood  as  I  was 
taught  in  the  church.  The  Very  Reverend 
Bayre's  frequent  attacks  upon  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  carry  no  less  vilifica- 
tion than  his  attack  upon  t±M  Legion. 

Just  last  month  a  scxirrUous  attack  was 
made  in  a  80-page  booklet  by  a  committee 
headed  by  the  Reverend  A.  A.  Heist,  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  this  booklst  we  flnd  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  and  I  quote: 

"The  Un-American  Activities  Ooounlttee  is 

.  the  most  un-American  feature  at  life  In  the 

United  States — practicing  itself  the  very  evils 

of  which  they  acciise  the  Kremlin  and  its 

sateUites." 

In  another  place  we  flnd  the  Reverend 
Heist's  pami^et  reading:  "The  fears 
whipped  up  by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  are  the  bastard  offspring  of 
hysteria  and  greed." 

Still  fvo-ther  on  we  flnd  this  quote:  "This 
committee  Uvea  by  the  Informer,  and  It  Is 
Iniquitous  to  the  Jewish  religion  •  •  •  and 
it  is  iniquitous  to  the  Christian  religion  be- 
cause the  committee  has  Its  Judas  Iscarlot. 
The  world  abhors  the  Informer,  and  the  com- 
mittee lives  by  it.  It  Is  the  committee's 
bread  and  butter,  and  without  it  the  commit- 
tee would  be  out  of  existence." 

Still  further  on  we  read:  "The  oommittee  Is 
contributing  to  ths  buildup  of  a  big  lie  In 
this  country  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
menace  of  communism." 

I  have  in  my  file  Uterally  downs  of  state- 
ments of  similar  Import,  made  in  tlie  last 
few  months  from  sources  prasumably  as 
credible  as  those  of  ths  two  dIstlnguUhed 
members  of  the  cloth  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned.  I  would  not  want  you  to  beUeve  that 
these  violent  attacks  come  only  from  mem- 
bers of  the  doth.  Prominent  educators  and 
Intellectuala  have  made  similar  abusive  and 
unwarranted  attacks.  I  point  out  these  re- 
cent statements  to  show  that  these  attacks 
are  continuing  and  tmremltting. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
compelled  to  say:  "My  feelings  concerning 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
are  well  known.  I  liave  not  hesitated  over 
the  years  to  express  my  concern  and  appre- 
hension. As  a  consequence  its  professional 
smear  brigadea  have  conducted  a  rdentless 
assault  against  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  In- 
vestigation. You  who  have  been  members  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  also 
know  the  fury  with  which  the  party,  its 
sympathizers,  and  fellow  travelers  can  launch 
an  assault.  I  do  not  mind  such  attacks. 
What  has  been  dislUusionlng  Is  the  manner 
In  which  they  have  been  able  to  enlist  the 
support  often  from  apparently  well-meaning 
or  thoroughly  duped  Individuals.  *  *  *  Bo 
long  as  the  Conununists  are  able  to  flnd  min- 
isters to  forward  their  evil  work  I  have  ground 
for  concern."  said  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of 
the  FBI. 

I  call  these  things  to  your  attention  to 
show  that  the  Legion,  the  Pederal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  and  kindred  causes  not 
only  face  the  hatred  of  ttie  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  America  but  also  the  Ul  wlU  of 
some  of  those  who  live  in  the  realm  of  re- 
spectabUity  and  Influence.  It  is  difflc\ilt  to 
understand  why  those  intellectuals,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  education  and  religion, 
ahould  continue  to  attack,  vilify,  and  harass 
those  who  oppose  the  oouplracy,  and  almost 
without  exception  they  say  nothing  and  de 
less  toward  combating  America's  greatest 
threat. 


X  ask:  When  will  they  begin  to  go  after 
the  criminal  and  quit  attacking  the  police- 
man? These  apologists  and  supporters  of 
tbe  Communist-front  organizations  In  this 
country  have  screamed  to  high  heaven  that 
we  have  exaggerated  the  Communist  menace 
In  the  United  States. 

However.  J.  Edgsr  Hoover  under  oath  tes- 
tified within  the  last  60  days  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Oommittee  of  the  Congress  that 
tiie  Communists  today  are  infiltrating  every 
field  of  American  activity,  namely,  dvll 
rights,  youth  and  veterans'  groups,  the  press, 
radio,  television,  motion  pictvu^s,  political 
organizations,  schools,  and  colleges.  He  fur- 
ther testified  that  espionage  rings  are  work- 
ing more  intensively  than  ever  before  in 
United  States  history.  Hoover  concluded  by 
asking  that  the  Communist  teachers  be  driv- 
en out  of  the  Nation's  schooU. 

Hoover,  of  course,  is  right  about  Commu- 
nist teachers  because  the  evidence  before  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  is  that 
those  teachers  or  anyone  dee  who  remains 
In  the  Communist  Party  today,  after  aU  that 
has  transpired,  are  either  agents  or  potential 
agenU  <tf  the  Soviet  Government.  Isnt  it 
appalling  that  so-called  responsible  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  sinister  nature  of 
the  Oommu  n  tst-KrenUln  conspiracy  and  who 
know  reaUy  nothing  atmut  the  problem 
should  say  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Hoover's  sworn 
testimony  that  you  and  I  are  exaggerating 
the  menace  and  that  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  should  be  abolished? 

Those  who  attack  the  Legion  and  the  com- 
mittee are  either  Ignorant  of  the  facts  or  for 
some  reason  are  afraid.  I  shall  discuss  this 
fear  question  a  little  later  on. 

The  committee,  of  course,  has  made  mls- 
takea.  and  it  is  going  to  make  mistakes  in 
the  future.  Every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, like  every  other  man  in  public  life,  also 
realizes  that  along  with  public  service  one 
must  ejpect  almost  constant  criticism. 

However,  when  that  criticism  is  without 
foundation  in  fact,  or  when  it  Is  initiated 
by  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  then 
taken  up  by  other  persons,  knowingly  or  un- 
wittingly, it  is  one's  dut7  to  strike  hack  hard 
with  the  facts. 

Those  who  are  In  the  forefront  of  this  fight 
have  been  charged  with  interfering  in  aca- 
demic freedom,  fostering  thought  control, 
character  aaaassination.  blacklisting,  and 
dqirivatlon  of  civil  rlghta.  We  have  been 
charged  with  investigating  the  colleges,  the 
churches,  the  labor  movement,  the  nxovie 
Industry,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Let  us  exam- 
ine these  charges  in  light  of  the  facts. 

The  committee  is  not  investigating  the 
labor  movement,  the  churchea.  religion,  or 
the  clergy  as  such.  Neither  is  it  investigating 
education,  the  movie  Industry,  or  any  other 
American  institutions  as  such.  The  com- 
mittee's function  is  to  expose  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  America,  its  program,  its 
methods  of  infiltration,  and  the  activities 
of  individuals  in  connection  therewith. 

The  program  of  world  conquest  has  been 
clearly  set  forth  by  the  leaders  of  the  Krem- 
lin conspiracy.  All  who  read  may  know  its 
objective — the  means  and  method  by  which 
this  objective  of  world  domination  is  con- 
templated to  be  lHX>ught  about.  The  offlcial 
publications  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
teU  in  minute  detail  of  a  new  method  of 
conquest — a  new  method  of  warfare — ^never 
before  attempted  by  those  men  or  nations 
that  sought  world  domination. 

The  godless  Communist  con^>lracy  pro- 
vides for  the  infUtration  into  every  field  and 
ptiase  of  American  life.  As  I  said  before,  the 
method  and  means  by  which  this  infiltration 
is  accomplished  are  blueprinted  in  minute 
detalL 

One  phase  of  the  program  Is  to  Invade 
Government  Itself  so  that  its  agents  hold 
key  positions  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Has  not  every  American  been 
convinced  that  infiltration  into  Government 
has  been  at  least  partially  successful?  Can- 
not every  American  repeat  the  names  of  at 


least  half  a  doaen  oonvieted  traitors-^ 
traitors  and  Communists  who  have  not  only 
stolen  and  passed  on  our  most  vital  secrets 
but  have  also  betrayed  the  country  by  luiholy 
and  treasonable  alliances?  I  predict  that,  if 
honest,  fearless,  and  proper  Investigations 
continue  and  are  not  squelched  and  white- 
washed as  a  number  have  been  in  the  past, 
the  revelations  to  date  will  be  like  mis- 
chievous pranks  at  a  Simday-school  picnl& 

The  Communist  and  KremUn  conspiracy 
also  provides  for  the  inflltratlon  into  the 
labor  movement  its  purpose  being  to  create 
strife  and  discord  not  only  between  numage- 
ment  and  labor  but  also  within  labor  itself. 
Have  not  the  revelatioxis  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  disclosed  Com- 
Sfiunist  domination  of  certain  labor  tmions 
and  weU-lald  espionage  programs,  should 
war  with  Russia  come?  Has  it  not  been  to 
the  credit  of  labor  that  in  case  after  case 
it  has  expeUed  and  Uirown  out  of  the  labor 
movement  these  agents  of  the  conspiracy? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  there  still  remain  In  this  coun- 
try thousands  upon  thoiisands  of  Individual 
workers  who  are  stUl  dominated  and  con- 
troUed  by  Communists,  whose  shackles,  the 
average  worker  in  these  groups  is  \inable  to 
throw  off? 

Is  there  not  abundant,  tmccmtradicted. 
and  conclusive  evidence  in  the  record  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and  in 
tlie  flies  of  the  FBI  that  there  are  persons  in 
the  teaching  profession  in  this  country  who 
today  are  still  members  of  the  Conununlst 
Party  in  spite  of  all  that  has  transpired  and 
In  ^Ite  of  aU  the  light  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  Com mn  1st  conspiracy?  Have  not 
former  members  of  the  party,  high  in  the 
teaching  profession,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  party  in  the  field  of  education 
in  an  effort  to  subvert  It  to  the  revolutionary 
cause? 

I  recall  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bella  Dodd, 
who  \utU  1949  was  a  high  functionary  in  the 
party.  She  is  a  brilliant  woman  with  a 
splendid  educational  background.  She 
taught  at  a  number  of  colleges  in  the  East, 
as  weU  as  in  the  New  York  school  system. 
She  told  the  committee  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1,000  active  Communists  who 
were  members  of  the  New  York  Teachers' 
Union,  composed  of  about  11,000  members. 
She  explained  how  these  1,000  Communists, 
because  of  their  training  In  the  party,  be- 
cause of  their  zeal  for  the  Communists  cause 
and  their  willingiMas  to  work,  controlled  and 
dominated  the  New  York  Teachers'  Union. 
She  furtho-  told  that  when  the  party  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  a  man  in  public  life  or  in  the 
school  system  Itself  how  they  smeared  him. 
how  telegrams,  resolutions,  and  petitions 
were  prepared  in  Communist  headquarters, 
sometimes  by  persons  with  little  education, 
how  these  petitions  and  resolutions  exag- 
gerated and  distorted  the  truth  about  the 
individuals  sought  to  be  destroyed. 

Dr.  Dodd  further  related  in  detail  how 
the  Communist  Party  throughout  the  coun- 
try had  on  its  list  hundreds  of  prominent 
educators.  InteUectuals,  members  of  the 
clergy,  writers,  et  cetera,  who  were  asked 
to  sign  these  derogatory  petitions,  telegrams, 
and  resolutions.  She  pointed  out  how  ef- 
fective these  smear  campaigns  were  because 
of  the  influence  and  protige  of  the  individ- 
uals who  signed  these  documents.  Dr.  Dodd 
said  that  in  most  Instances  those  prominent 
individuals  who  signed  these  documents 
were  not  Communists  but  feUow  travelers 
and  members  of  various  Communist-front 
organisations. 

Ottier  prominent  educators  have  told  the 
oommittee  in  the  last  00  days  how  they  came 
under  the  discipline  of  the  party  and  were 
willing  to  change  articles  and  scripts  they 
bad  written  in  order  to  conform  to  the  party 
Une. 

Those  who  today  talk  about  the  oom- 
mittee or  the  Legion  interfwing  with  aca- 
demic freedom  shovUd  take  time  out  before 
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■pfiannff  to  ra«d  some  of  ttili  t—tlmnny. 
71M7  will  soon  leun  that  It  la  laally  ttaa 
Oammunlat  taachar  under  party  <llaolpllna 
wbo  loaea  all  hla  academic  freedom.  There 
la  abundant  evidence  that  a  OotnmiinUt 
teacher  la  not  a  free  agent  to  teach  anything 
tout  the  party  Una.  The  Oommunlst  pro> 
gram  for  Infiltration  Into  the  acboola  pro- 
▼idaa  that  Ccwnmuntat  teachera  muct  do 
•veiythlng  poaelhle  without  revealing  the 
fact  that  tbey  are  Communlata.  to  Influence 
the  students  with  Marxian  tlieartee  both  In 
and  outelde  the  elaavoom.  Teachers  and 
professors  who  belong  to  Oommunlst  cells 
go  so  far  as  to  use  fictitious  names  to  hide 
their  Identity.  In  fact  the  party  reqxilrea 
It. 

Praotleally  all  at  the  Oommunlst  profeesors 
wbo  have  left  the  party  emphatically  state 
that  there  Is  no  academic  freedom  for  a  Com- 
munist teacher  and  that  today  any  teacher 
wtM  remains  In  the  party  Is  an  agent  or  a 
potential  agent  of  the  Russian  OoTemment 
and  under  no  conditions  slumld  be  permit- 
ted to  teach  tat  American  sdiools  ox  unl- 
versttlea.  Such  testimony  comes  from  men 
and  women  with  many  degrees.  It  comes 
from  men  and  women  who  have  been  In  the 
party  and  have  been  thoroughly  disil- 
lusioned. Of  course,  you  do  not  even  need 
their  testimony  because  the  Oommunlst 
writings  Indicate  that  what  I  have  said  la 
the  program. 

Is  it  not  silly  drivel,  therefore,  for  the 
•ittackerB  of  the  Legion  and  the  committee 
to  say  that  we  are  Interfering  with  academic 
freedom  and  fostering  thought  control?  Do 
the  people  who  say  this  really  believe  It? 
Some  do. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  attackers,  of 
eourse,  who  are  not  Communists.  They 
know  better  but  hypocritically  shout  and 
charge  witch  hunting — ^thought  control — 
character  assassination.  They  pretend  to  be 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  academic  free- 
dom— constitutional  and  civil  rights.  All 
the  time  they  are  "»«fc1ng  these  vldous  and 
iciirrllous  attacks  they  are  doing  an  excellent 
Job  of  the  very  things  about  which  they 
complain,  namely,  smearing  and  vUlfylng 
everyone  who  is  out  on  the  firing  line  fight- 
ing the  Communist  menace. 

Why  do  these  people  who  are  not  Com- 
munists and  who  as  I  say  know  better 
engage  in  this  kind  of  activity  Instead  <rf 
Joining  in  the  fight  to  rid  the  coimtry  of 
Its  enemies  within. 

There  is  a  definite  reason  for  this  conduct. 
It  is  fear.  It  is  self-preservation  and  noth- 
ing else  with  this  particular  group. 

Beginning  in  the  thirtiee  when  it  was  con- 
itdered  smart  and  popular  to  be  a  so-called 
liberal,  leftist,  and  socialist,  many  intellec- 
tuals Joined  and  contributed  to  organisa- 
tions and  caiiaes  that  subsequently  have  been 
conclusively  proven  to  be  Communist  front 
organioations. 

The  vast  number  ot  these  persons  never 
had  a  disloyal  bone  in  their  bodies.  The 
evidence  is  now  cooclusive.  however,  that 
they  were  duped  into  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy — to  a  godless  Communist 
conspiracy.  These  are  the  people  who  signed 
the  telegrams,  the  petitions  and  resolutions 
prepared  in  {MUty  hefulquarters.  They  gave 
their  money,  support,  and  prestige  luwit- 
tlngly  in  most  Instances  to  the  promotion 
of  the  COmmtmlst  conspiracy  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  vised.  They  were  blind 
because  they  had  lost  faith  in  America. 
They  liked  the  socialism  and  in  some  in- 
Btanoea  the  oommunlsm  of  Russia. 

Mow  the  Legion  and  the  committees  of 
Oongrees  are  throwing  light  on  the  natxire 
of  the  Kremlin  conspiracy — showing  the 
American  people  the  fint^ftw  methods  of 
this  enemy  within. 

We  are  turning  back  the  cover  here  in 
the  United  States.  These  good  people  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  do  not  want  that. 
Thay  are.  as  X  have  said.  fearfiU  that  tha 


revelatlona  wfU  show  how  they  foolishly  and 
carelessly  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
ageata  of  the  Kremlin.  So  I  say  It  la  fear 
and  self -preservation  that  are  causing  most 
of  thsse  intellectuals  to  cry  out  against  all 
who  would  bare  the  Oommunlst  conspiracy. 

Of  oourse.  this  oonsplraey  can  act  only 
Uuough  Indlvlduala.  and  It  Is  theee  Indi- 
viduala  who  must  promote  the  Communist 
Party  program  In  the  various  American  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  are  identlftod.  Let 
me  say  now,  definitely  and  positively,  that 
the  committee  Is  Investigating  the  Conunu- 
nlst  conspiracy  and  the  actlvitlee  of  indi- 
viduals In  connection  tlierewith.  Of  course, 
theee  indivldxiais  cannot  act  in  a  vacuum. 
They  are  necessarily  Identified  with  some 
phase  of  American  life.  They  are  in  the 
labor  movements,  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, in  Oovemment,  in  the  entertain- 
ment field,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  some 
Instances  in  the  field  of  religion. 

Tlie  committee  Is  not  Investigating  theee 
Institutions  as  such.  It  has  no  Interest  as 
a  committee,  let  us  say,  as  an  example,  In 
the  labor  movement,  or  in  labors  problems 
with  management  or  in  labor's  own  inner 
confilcu.  It  takee  no  sides  in  these  con- 
trovwsles.  Tliis  same  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  applies  to  every  other  phase 
of  American  life  which  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  attack  or  Infiltration  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Every  right-thinking  individual,  therefore, 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  not  investigating  education  or  edu- 
cational Institutions  as  such,  religion  or 
religlotis  institutions  as  such,  or  even  the 
operations  of  Government  as  such.  We  are, 
however,  vitally  interested  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  nefarious  and  subtle  actlvitlee  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this  new 
method  of  warfare,  so  that  the  average 
American  may  recognise  the  activities  and 
propaganda  of  a  foreign  power  when  he  sees 
It — when  he  comes  in  contact  with  it  either 
in  the  shop,  in  the  union,  in  the  school,  in 
the  church,  or  In  any  other  phase  of  human 
activity. 

The  Communist  objective  Is.  as  I  have  said 
before,  to  create  strife  and  itlssatlsfaction 
in  the  labor  movement;  to  caxise  people  to 
be  stisplcious  and  distrustful  of  their  Oov- 
emment and  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
thereof;  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
American  way  of  life,  particularly  its  eco- 
nomic system;  to  create  doubts  concerning 
their  religious  teachings;  to  set  class  against 
class,  minorities  against  majorities,  and  even 
minorities  against  minorities  when  it  sulta 
their  purpose.  It's  a  general  softening  up 
and  weakening  of  the  American  people — 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  move  in, 
the  task  will  be  so  much  easier  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Let's  not  say  that  It  cannot  happen  here. 
In  1933  there  were  only  200  million  people 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Soviet  Union;  today 
there  are  800  million  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  great  majority  of  these  600  mil- 
lion were  infiltrated  and  subverted  by  Iden- 
tically the  same  methods  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  Unfortunately,  ever  since  Roose- 
velt recognized  Soviet  Russia  In  1933.  after 
3  former  Presidents  and  4  Secretaries  of  State 
had  refiised  to  do  so.  the  Communist-Krem- 
lin conspiracy  has  been  on  the  ascendancy 
in  the  world.  Every  Rxissian  consulate  in 
the  United  States  offers  an  opportunity  for 
promoting  this  conspiracy. 

The  clergy  and  the  educators  particularly 
should  be  down  on  their  hands  and  knees — 
and  the  great  majority  of  them  are — thank- 
ing Ood  for  organisations  like  the  Legion, 
the  FBI  and  the  committee,  because,  if  this 
conspiracy  prevails  here  In  America,  it  will  be 
o\ir  religious  and  educational  institutions 
which  will  sulfer  most.  In  the  countries 
that  have  come  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  there  Is  no  academic  freedom — 
there  is  no  religiom  freedom — there  Just  Is 
no  freedom — there  Is  no  God. 


It  will  be  a  sorry  day  In  America  when 
committees  of  Congress,  organisations  such 
as  the  Legion,  and  agencies  of  government 
Ilka  the  FBI  cannot  inquire  into  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Communist  conspiracy.  Actually 
the  Commxinlst  Party  is  not  a  political 
party  as  we  know  political  parties  in  this 
country.  It  Is  a  misnomer.  Actually  it  Is 
a  conspiracy  under  the  control  of  a  fanat- 
ical, despotic,  foreign  gov«mmient  which 
seeks  to  destroy  us  both  from  within  and 
from  without. 

We  who  love  America  and  at^or  commu- 
nism must  stop  this  senseless  bickering 
among  ourselves. 

We  must  resolve  our  differenoes  and  unit* 
In  this  fight  against  our  common  enemy. 
America  must  remain  strong  and  united, 
otherwise  the  policy  of  Infiltrate,  dlvtds  and 
conquer  will  prevail. 

Actually  the  philosophy  of  communism 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  attractive. 
Christianity  teaches  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Communism 
purports  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  man 
without  God.  This  Ideological  phase  of  com- 
munism Is  used  only  to  ensnare  the  massss. 
Behind  It  lies  the  age-old  lust  for  power  and 
domination  by  evil  men. 

The  threat  is  ominous.  The  danger  to 
real.    The  risk  ts  great. 

To  that  end  we  invite  all  thoae  who  are  of 
this  mind  to  sit  down  in  conference  with 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-AnMrican  Activities  In  an  effort  to  elim- 
inate misunderstandings — to  reeolve  differ- 
ences to  the  end  that  we  may  go  forward 
In  a  united  effort  to  rid  our  country  of  the 
Kremlin  conspirators  and  godless  commu- 
nism. 

Let  us  again  on  this  Observance  of  Ameri- 
canism Day  rededlcate  ourselves  to  m^MT^g 
America  strong — to  each  day  demonstrate 
to  our  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  while  the  American  way  of  life  Is  not 
perfect,  yet  it  is  the  finest  ever  devised  by 
the  mind  of  man. 

Let  us  never  attempt,  however,  aaeept  toy 
precept  and  example,  to  foster  our  philoso- 
phy or  form  of  government  upon  any  other 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Let  us  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  help 
other  nations  to  the  extent  only,  however,  of 
our  ability  to  do  so— that  we  may  oontlnue 
to  be  the  strong  light  and  hope  of  thto  chaot- 
ic world. 
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HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  wxw  JxssxT 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  8IEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
chance  that  an  Interesting  disclosure 
might  be  made,  I  have  requested  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  draw  up  a  report 
showing  the  gap.  If  any,  between  the 
amount  of  money  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  run  the  Government  and  the 
amount  granted  him  by  the  Congress, 
each  year,  over  the  past  years,  the  re- 
port to  Include  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, of  course. 

Following  this.  It  might  be  Interesting 
to  reveal  the  part  played  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  marking 
bills  up  or  down.  The  study  could  have 
many  interesting  ruRiflcations,  the  least 
of  which  might  dKclose  how  well  all 
concerned  called  their  shots. 


President  Eitenbower's  Federal  SecvHy 
Precednres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSXm 

■    IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Thursday.  April  30.  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass..  Wednes- 
day, April  29,  1953: 

A  Poemvx  Attack  om  Team. 

Nobody  wants  subversives  anywhere  In 
Government,  as  this  newspaper  has  so  fre- 
quently obeerved,  except  the  subversives 
themselves.  To  which  might  be  added,  no- 
body wants  in  Government  people  who, 
through  personal  weaknesses,  serve  the  sub- 
terslves'  purposes. 

Therefore,  in  any  day,  the  Government 
should  have  some  means  of  spotting  both 
loyalty  and  security  risks  among  Its  personnel 
and  of  removing  them  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  integrity  of  a  career  service 
and  to  Individual  rights.  In  this  day  of  con- 
spiratorial communism  and  the  fear  of  it, 
those  means  must  be  thorough,  simple,  and 
comprehensive. 

It  is  In  this  general  context  that  President 
Elsenhower's  new  Pederal  security  procedxires 
must  be  viewed.  And.  before  those  rightly 
troubled  about  some  of  the  hazards  to  clvU 
libertlee  admittedly  inherent  in  any  such 
plan  pass  judgment,  they  should  consider  the 
specific  situation  which  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration faces. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  actual  threat  from 
a  conspiratorial  movement  which  would  like 
to.  has  succeeded  somewhat,  and  doubtless 
still  tries  to  infiltrate  Government  at  stra- 
tegic points.  Then  there  is  the  honest.  Jus- 
tifiable concern  about  such  infiltration.  And 
there  Is  the  politician's  exploitation  of  this 
concern  which  must  seek  real  or  apparent 
substantiation  to  feed  upon. 

This  concern,  unless  allayed,  this  exploi- 
tation, unless  countered,  tend  to  destroy 
faith  in  government  Itself,  regardless  of  who 
Is  in  office.  And  certainly  the  best  way  to 
counter  such  a  trend  is  to  build  confidence 
by  removing  the  occasion  of  the  fear. 

Therefore  President  Elsenhower,  with  re- 
spect to  watchfulness  over  the  Pederal 
service,  has  had  to  institute  a  security  pro- 
gram which  would  be.  at  the  very  least, 
different  from  Mr.  Truman's.  More  than 
that,  it  had  to  be  tighter,  broader,  and 
speedier  in  its  operation.  And  we  are 
sure  he  hopes — it  must  pose  no  greater 
threat  to  civU  liberties.  How  near  the  new 
program  will  come  to  fulfilling  all  of  these 
specifications  only  time  and  experience  will 
tell.  But  some  of  the  outlook  seems  pres- 
ently assessable. 

The  new  program  should  dispel  former 
doubts  about  departments  investigating 
themselves.  It  wiU  be  more  comprehen- 
sive. It  ought  to  operate  expeditiously. 
It  should  focus  responsibility  for  the  se- 
cxirlty  of  each  department  upon  each  de- 
partment's head. 

As  for  preserving  individual  rights,  the 
I^lsenbower  plan  abolishes  the  finding  of 
"reasonable  doubt  of  loyalty"  which  left  the 
dismissed  servant  neither  convicted  nor 
cleared.  AU  causes  for  removal  are  blank- 
eted under  the  term  "security  risk."  This 
does  away  with  the  utterly  damning  brand 
of  "disloyal"  but  may  create  a  new  danger 
that  even  security  dismissals  will  be  Inter- 
preted by  some  people  as  involving  disloy- 
alty. 

The  executive  order's  definition  of  causes 
for  dismissal  is  very  broad  indeed.    In  less 


than  statesmanlike  hands  it  could  be  per- 
verted into  an  easy  road  to  political  patron- 
age. And  the  new  plan — like  the  old — runs 
into  the  problem  of  subject  matter  and 
sources  of  information  which  must  be  kept 
secret  In  the  national  interest.  It  wiU  stUl 
be  possible,  therefore,  for  a  public  servant 
to  be  dlsmisseu  without  ever  confronting  his 
accxisers  or  knowing  precisely  the  infonna- 
tion  against  him. 

Such  a  contingency  could  arise,  says  At- 
torney General  Brownell,  only  if  one  as- 
sumes "bad  faith  on  the  part  of  everybody 
involved."  Which  points  to  "good  falth" 
as  the  only  reai  safeguard  which  can  be 
thrown  around  a  system  rendered  necessarily 
discretionary  by  the  nature  of  present  oon- 
dltlons  and  of  Its  purpose. 


If  he  earns  yovir  praise,  bestow  it. 
If  you  like  him.  let  him  know  It. 
Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be 


CoL  James  C  Self— Han  of  the  Soath 
for  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  OXOBOIA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Thursday,  AprU  23.  1953 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  3,  1953.  Col.  James  C.  Self,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  proclaimed  Man  of 
the  South  for  1952  at  a  banquet  held  in 
his  honor  at  the  Oregon  Hotel  in  Green- 
wood, S.  C.  This  honor  was  bestowed 
upon  Colonel  Self  as  the  result  of  a  poll 
conducted  by  Dixie  Business,  a  magazine 
edited  and  published  by  Col.  Hubert  F. 
Lee,  of  Decatur,  Ga.  In  conferring  the 
award  upon  Colonel  Self,  Mr.  Rueben  B. 
Robertson,  of  Canton,  N.  C,  Man  of  the 
South  for  1950.  paid  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Colonel  Lee,  who  initiated  and 
whose  untiring  service  has  carried  for- 
ward for  nearly  a  decade  this  very 
worthy  plain  by  which  outstanding  lead- 
ers and  contributors  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  civic  progress  of  the  South  are 
acclaimed. 

Pursuant  to  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  here- 
with: 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Ool.  Hubert  Lee, 
editor  of  Dixie  Bxisiness,  for  the  honor  and 
privilege  he  has  extended  to  me  in  asking 
me  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished service  award  for  1952. 

The  initiative  for  originating  the  plan  by 
which  nowers  for  the  Living  are  handed  to 
them  while  they  are  still  able  to  enjoy  them, 
came  entirely  from  Colonel  Lee.  It  has  been 
carried  forward  by  him  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Obviously  time,  effort,  and  dollars  are  in- 
volved in  gathering  the  nominations,  ar- 
ranging the  balloting,  and  supervising  the 
awards.  With  Colonel  Lee  it  has  been  a  labor 
of  love.  He  has  had  no  reward  other  than 
the  conscioiuness  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing that  makes  life  more  stimulating  and 
more  Interesting  for  those  who  live  in  the 
South. 

I  believe  the  little  verse  written  by  Berton 
Braley  expresses  well  the  human  motive  that 
lies  back  of  Colonel  Lee's  work: 

"More  than  fame  and  more  than  money. 
Is  the  comment  kind  and  sunny. 
And    the    hearty,    warm    approval   of   a 
friend. 
For  it  gives  to  life  a  savor 
And  makes  you  stronger,  braver. 
And  gives  you  heart  and  spirit  to  the  end. 


Do  not  wait  till  life  Is  over. 
And  he's  underneath  the  clover. 
For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he's  dead." 

Poets,  artists,  soldiers,  and  statesmen  all 
receive  popular  acclaim  and  monuments  are 
erected  in  their  honor,  but  you  seldom  see 
similar  recognition  accorded  a  successful 
businessman.  Probably  because  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  feels  that  the  btuinessman  is  actu- 
ated by  that  force  which,  by  some,  is  looked 
upon  as  sordid;  that  Is,  the  profit  motive. 

Properly  evaluated,  dollar  and  cent  gains 
are  tokens  of  progress  as  well  as  being  neces- 
sary fCH'  survival,  but  what  really  keeps  the 
businessman  going  is  the  Joy  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  would  not  disparage  the  works  of  the 
great  artists,  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  who 
have  brought  inspiring  influences  into  our 
lives,  but  after  all  the  higher  standards  of 
living,  the  greater  secxirlty  brought  Into  com- 
munity life  by  a  successful  Industry,  affect 
the  happiness  of  thousands  of  Individuals, 
even  more  Intimately  than  the  works  of  the 
artists. 

Culture  is  a  fine  and  worthy  objective,  but 
It  is  not  a  satisfying  substitute  for  a  full 
dinner  paU. 

In  a  WOTid  full  of  tiu-moil  and  anxieties  we 
often  allow  our  feelings  of  friendliness  and 
of  generous  admiration  to  lie  dormant. 

Such  meetings  as  we  are  having  tonight 
provide  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
the  good  will  that  is  in  us.  We  enjoy  an  "ad- 
venture in  kindliness." 

All  southerners  remember  the  great  Georgia 
editor,  Henry  W.  Grady,  who  did  so  much,  by 
his  inspiring  leadership,  to  lift  the  South 
from  the  depths  of  despair  into  which  It  had 
fallen,  after  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Probably  one  of  his  best  known  utterances 
was  his  little  story  of  the  one-gallvis  funeral, 
which  went  as  follows: 

"I  attended  a  funeral  once  In  Pickens 
Coxmty.  It  was  a  poor  one-gallus  fellow 
whose  breeches  struck  him  under  the  arm- 
pits, and  hit  him  at  the  other  end.  about  the 
knees.  They  buried  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
marble  quarry  and  yet  the  little  tombstone 
they  put  over  him  came  from  Vermont.  They 
buried  him  in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest  and 
yet  the  pine  coflln  was  Imported  from  Cin- 
cinnati. They  buried  him  within  touch  of 
an  iron  mine,  and  yet  the  nails  of  his  coflln 
and  the  shovel  that  dug  his  grave  were  im- 
ported from  Pittsburgh.  They  burled  him  by 
the  side  of  the  best  sheep-grazing  country 
on  earth  ^nd  yet  the  wool  in  the  coflln  bands 
and  the  coflln  bands  themselves  were  bniugbt 
from  the  North.  The  South  didn't  furnish  a 
thing  on  earth  for  that  funeral  but  the 
corpse  and  the  hole  in  the  ground." 

It  Is  comforting  to  note  the  change  that 
has  come  in  the  status  of  the  worklngman 
since  the  days  of  Henry  Grady.  Possiblj'  such 
a  one-gallus  man  as  he  described  could  be 
found  today,  but  it  would  take  a  bit  of  hxmt- 
ing  to  locate  him. 

The  one-gallus  support  for  the  working- 
man's  trouserti  has  today  in  many  instances, 
given  way  to  allken  suspenders,  reinforced 
by  a  plastic  belt,  and  many  a  worker  going 
to  his  Job,  leaves  in  his  own  car,  from  a 
home  equipped  with  radio,  electric  lights  and 
a  full  line  of  electric  gadgets. 

In  the  past  60  years,  the  South  has  taken 
advantage  of  Its  natural  resources  (xinused 
in  Henry  Grady's  day)  in  a  truly  phenomenal 
fashion.  We  have  witnessed  an  economic 
revolution. 

Back  of  all  this  industrial  and  social  prog- 
ress  there  have  been  thinking  men,  men  ot 
high  managerial  skill,  but  above  all  with  a 
deep  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  a  love 
of  their  fellow  men. 
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lOgtit  or  til*  roarlBg 

Pore*  of  tb«  mtfine'B  Umast 
Strength  of  tb*  avcatlng  toOar. 

Orcatly  la  fbew  w  trust. 
But  back  of  tbnn  ctaada  tb*  pUniMr.  tb« 
tblnkw  who  drtrm  thlngi  throo^ 
tartk  «f  tb*  Job  th« 
WboOii 


8iieh  a 


li  tha  OM  to 


«•  glD* 


to  him  la  nnosual  da> 
that  aueosM  to  battar  tba 
ct  hia  aaannlalH  In  ovaraUa.  In  whita 
eoUar  Jotaa  and  tha  fallow  elUaana  of  hla 
commnntty.  Ba  baa  tfraaaad  draama.  but 
bad  tba  praetloal  akin,  and  tba  panaramaoa 
to  iMika  tboaa  draaoM  eoaa  tnaa. 

In  aarrtag  aa  tba  tranamltttng  agaat  to 
Miry  to  Mr.  Salt  tba  diatlngntahad  aanloa 
•waid  for  ItSI.  X  am  alao  bonorlac  myaalf . 
aa  waO  aa  tba  otbaca  wbo  hava  raeatvad  that 
aharlahart  award  In  otbar  yaara. 

X  am  vary  proud  to  bava  my  nama  aaao> 
alalad  with  aueh  man  aa  Thomaa  Martin, 
■maal  Kurtb.  C.  R.  Moaaa.  Donald  Oomar. 
Davtd  Owaaa:  and  I  know  tbay  too  wUl  faal 
doaply  bonorad  In  havlnf  tba  nama  of  !■■■■ 
■all  addad  lo  tba  Uat.  W*  bava  baard  mueb 
tn  racant  yaara  about  guilt  by  amoelatloa. 
■at*  w*  can  anjoy  honor  by  aaaooUtUm. 

Modal  TlUagai.  oontantad  workman,  a  wqb- 
darful  boipUal  and  an  Induatry  which  wU} 
eontlnoa  to  provlda  eomfort,  aaeurtty  and 
bapplnaaa  for  thouaanda  of  workara  ta  th* 
8ootb,  orattaa  •  laating  mamorlal  to  th* 
enraar  of  an  InduitrUl  autaamaa.  «ho  rtohly 
diMmi  thU  vary  lAlgbt  tokaa  oC  raipaet. 
bdmlTatuw  tad  affaetioa  vrtkleh  tt  li  aov  my 
niiitlaga  to  praaaat. 

Zt  la  givaa  la  baart-falt  gratltuda  and  la 
tba  aaraaat  hopa  that  hla  Uf  a  wUl  ba  tparad 
to  hla  eommualty  aad  to  tba  South  for  maay 
nuira  yaara  of  draaoM  aad  tha  rtaUaattoa  at 


flug  CMMralin 
KXTIRSZON  OP  RIMATUTB 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


AiiTn 


nilVl  R0U8I  C9 

W9inn§m,  AprU  21.  l$Si 

Mr.  USED  of  New  ToilL  Sir.  8pMk- 
•r.  th«  peopto  should  b«  vtnr  fratfful 
(0  Boa.  Jni  Goorat.  of  Tmummm;  Hon. 
WiLBOk  ICxtu,  of  ArteniM;  and  Hon. 
Ann  PokAMD.  of  Rhodo  Xalaad,  aU  tttroo 
of  whom  MO  dlatincuiihod  Damoeratte 
BMinben  of  th«  Wkjt  »nd  Mmum  Com- 
mlUot.  for  itvtni  their  wholeheorted 
■upport  of  H.  R  1,  Ml  indlYldukl  Income- 
Ux-redueUon  bOU  whloh  meuu  ao  much 
to  SO  miUlon  hkrd-preaaed  taxpayera. 

Stxty-flve  Ifembem  are  now  on  the 
honor  roU  of  the  peUtion  to  bring  H.  R 
1,  ttM  tax-reducUon  meaMure,  lo  the 


Under  leave  to  eatend,  I  am  tnaertlnt 
tn  the  RiooeB  the  followlnf  edttortal. 
which  appeared  tn  the  dean  <N.  T.) 
Ttmea-Herald  under  date  of  April  28, 
IMS: 

Moa 


Whtl*  wa  ara  on  tha  tubjaet  of  FMaral 
*xpenditur«a  and  cooaaqutnt  high  taxa- 
tion, It  may  not  haT«  bean  notad  ganarally 
by  th*  p*opl*  or  Otean  and  Tlclnlty  that 
thr**  D*moeratle  Congr*mn«n.  who  ara 
tayvBMi  la  matt«n  of  tax  l*fflaUtlQn. 
tMT*  eom*  lorwartf  to  sign  th*  p*tltton  olr> 


third  ranking  m«mb*r  o( 

Baprvaaatatft**  Wcmum  at  Bboda  lilaad. 
a  mambar  of  tba  tax-wrttlag  poup. 
Tbla  oacuifimoa  laamadlataly  ga**  itm  to 


'*''*  '•'^dy  to  taww  all-eui  aupport 


tt  bad  baan  aotad  that  Damaorata 
ally  h^  r«rralnad  from  algalag  tba  pautlon; 
and  that,  in  turn,  indleatad  that  Minority 
LMdar  RATsmai  bad  givaa  tba  word  to  pam 
It  up. 

But  aomathlQg.  apparontly.  baa  happ*a*d. 
Tbva  to  llttloliballbood  that  Baf  mataMna 
Oooraa.  Miuo,  and  Paa4H»  (aU  oMaabara  of 
Chairman  Baxs'a  Way*  and  Maana  Oommtt* 
taa.  ram*mb*r  i  would  hav*  aBxad  thair  tig- 
naturaa  to  tb*  pcUtlon  ualam  tbair  action 
had  baan  "olaarad  with  Sam.** 

Mr.  BATSoair.  quit*  poaalbly.  haa  baan 
haarlng  from  th*  folk  back  boaaa;  ■**iag 
that  tasaa  ar*  no  r**paotara  of  paraoaa,  po- 
UUcaUy  or  otharwlaa. 


weBdeifM  weelMB  fierta  Carelma 

wxramoH  oprbiarss 
HON.  CHARLeTrAPER  JONAS 

Ol'  MOem  OAbOUMA 

Df  Ta  BOCrai  OP  BVBnBNTAUVBi 
Thmniay.  AprU  M,  IfU 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rsootb.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  AprU  M 
Inxie  of  the  Hlekory  DaUy  Record,  one 
of  the  dally  newapapera  publlahed  la 
North  CaroUna'a  10th  Dlatrtet 

Thla  editorial  ta  particularly  pertl* 
nent  now  as  the  raeatlon  aeason  ap* 
proaches.  The  beauty  of  North  Caro- 
Una'a mountalBB  la  not  aurpaaaed  any- 
where. There  are  many  wonderful  at- 
traoUona  tn  our  mountain  areaa  and  they 
are  eaelly  aeeeeatiile  to  tourlala.  More- 
over, the  people  who  realde  tn  the  moun- 
talna  of  North  Carolina  are  m  warm 
hearted  and  hospitable  aa  may  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  XTnlted  States.  Tourists 
seeking  release  from  the  tensions  and 
strains  of  Ufe  today  wlU  be  fully  repaid 
by  scheduling  vaeation  trips  atom  the 
Blue  Rldfe  Parkway  through  wonderful 
weatem  North  CaroUna. 

Tootar  Oeor  Boomife 

According  to  SUta  Nawa  Bureau,  tha  Morth 
Carolina  tourtot  crop  to  already  abowlag 
slgna  of  «atabUi>hlng  naw  lacorda  thto  year. 

Nattoaal  Park  Sarvlca  reporta  TS,000  vtol- 
ton  to  tha  Oraat  SoMky  Mouatalna  NaUoa- 
al  Park  la  March,  aa  laoraaaa  of  4.ie4  ov«r 
March  of  laat  ^mlt.  Alao  Blu*  BMg*  Park- 
way omolato  rcportad  7t4ia  vlaltora.  which 
waa  an  Incraaa*  of  1,700  ovar  th*  aama  month 
laat  y*ar.  More  vlaltora  w*ra  alao  r«port*d 
along  th*  coaat  thto  year,  aa  compared  to 
March  cf  ISit. 

Th***  aubatantlal  tnariaiaa  In  tourtot 
trad*  Indloat*  that  with  proper  attention 
and  •ncourag*in*nt.  thto  bu*ln*aa  can  b*- 
com*  th*  No.  1  eaah  Tte  Heel  crop.  Aa  the 
Record  potntad  out  a  few  daya  ago  in  urging 
that  the  PedanU  Oovemment  complct*  oon- 


Ktroctlon  or  the  partlaQy  flatohad  BIna ! 
Parkwaj,  the  coet  Involved  woold  prove  k 
good  tnveetment  bacBuaa  Cha  increaaed  tra«at 
over  tha  ecenlc  rout*  would  yield  large  an- 
nual revemiea  la  Pederal  aad  Btate  gaemtna 
tax  and  other  levtee  wtiieii  tuuitoto  pay. 

ZnddentaUy.  more  attractions  are  being 
added  to  our  already  kang  Bit  at  tntorreettng 
featuree.  Oconaluftee  yinage  at  Cherokee, 
the  North  Carolina  entrano*  to  the  Oreat 
wiiyi^j  Moontalza  HatlntMil  Bark,  to  opea  to 
vtattora  wbo  want  to  aee  how  Charokee  In- 
diana Uvad  a  canturtea  ago.    Mar  Blowtag 

Ooaa  aaute  now  operated  by  tha 
Matloaal  Park  Barvlee  aa  Moaaa  Cone  Ma- 
morlal Park— to  open  May  ao  untU  aaptanUtar 
aa  one  or  the  larger  handicraft  ashlMta  la 
weatem  North  Carolina.  Craft  cantara  aad 
achooto  ara  found  la  aaany  porta  of  tba  moun- 
taina.  and  vlaltora  ara  waleomad  at  aU  Maaw. 

Bhododandroa  grow*  profuaaly  ta  tb* 
■aouatalaa  aad  the  peak  of  Ita  r 
aoa  to  la  Juae.  Tba  aavaatb  aanuai 
daadron  Pbatlval  wUl  ba  bald  atcp  %jm  luH 
Boon  Mountain.  Juae  90-81.  Pabuloua  aat- 
ural  garden*  of  purple  rhododendron  form 
a  background  for  the  featlval.  aad  attract 
BMay  vlaltora  to  the  awuataln  during  tb* 
laat  a  weaka  in  June.  Aom  BahanvtUa.  a 
paved  highway  lead*  to  Oarvar'a  Oap^ 
a  aaw  Vnlted  Matea  Boreal  aarvlea 
road  eoaaodi  tt  with  a  MO-«ar  peikto«  M 
oa  top  of  tba  aaouatala. 

Tha  laat  waahand  in  June  wUl  Bad  tour 
outdoor  dramaa  reopening  in  North  *>'^^i% 
to  ba  priaaaaid  aii  alghto  weakly  through 
tba  atat  weak  la  laptambar.  OpaaUig  Jua* 
M  ara  Bora  la  the  IVeat  at  Boom  and 
Tbundarlaad  at  Aahavuia:  epaali^  Juae  8T 
ara  Onto  TiMaa  Blito  at  Otiwcbti.  aad  Ttoa 
Lost  Ooloay  at  Maataa 

The  Mtb  aanuai  MaglBg  ea  tha  Moua- 
tain  will  draw  thouaanda  of  pao|»to  te 
OraadfaUMT  Moaatata.  aaar  tba  BhM  Bite* 
Parkway  and  D.  S.  aai  on  Juaa  M. 


Appropriatioat   PayaUe  Quarterly  Wll 
3te»  Uaneceaaary  mi  Wailifal  SfMii 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMAIIKS 

HON.  ALVINF.  WQCHEL 


m  isi  Boun  OP  BiPRBHarrATivit 

r^artdoy.  AprU  M.  iffj 

Mr.wnCKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha  Ooe* 
enuBont  of  thla  country  haa  B^ent  Bsarly 
IMS  binion  more  than  It  haa  col- 
lected. contlnuaUy  spenda  money  not 
appropriated,  requesta  deficiency  or  aup* 
plemental  approprlatlona,  and  the  de« 
partmenta  want  more.  AU  of  thaaa  mon* 
eya  lolni  to  the  bureaua  and  oftentimes 
apant  by  bureauoraU  without  retard  te 
waate,  extravatanee.  and  dupUeation  of 
aerrioea,  aiMl  contrary  to  oommonseiMe- 
uae  of  public  money  and  to  the  Intent  of 
Contreaa. 

AtalB  the  requeat  for  money  to  bt 
apent  goes  beyond  what  we  have  wheB 
you  atop  to  remember  that  we  ara  tn  debt 
and  owe  nearly  $a«  bUUon. 

Should  the  Oongreaa  continually  apend 
bllUona  of  dollara  more  than  we  have  to 
be  spent  by  bureaucrats  who  operate  the 
agencies  In  Washington? 

With  such  a  plan  of  spending  by  those 
who  have  been  in  the  executive  side  of 
the  Government  for  I  deoadea.  la  there 
any  wonder  that  bureaucrats  waste  and 
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spend  other  than  authorized,  spend  tor 
purposes  not  intended  by  the  Congress, 
for  the  bureaucrats  have  the  whole  ap- 
propriation available  to  them  at  one  time 
for  immediate  spending.  They  can  spend 
it  all  in  a  day  or  a  week  with  nothing  to 
worry  about  as  to  how  it  is  apent  until  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Thi^i  is  before  the  re- 
port of  irregularities  of  spending  and 
abuses  come  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  then  only  after  the  money  la 
spent  and  gone  from  the  Treasury. 

Zt  is  the  same  old  pattern  and  practice 
year  after  year  with  little  done,  not  even 
the  proverbial  locking  the  bam  door  after 
the  horne  is  stolen— each  year  the  door 
teems  to  remain  wide  open  for  the  same 
waste  and  misspending.  And  after  the 
money  is  gone,  investisatlon  does  not  re- 
turn It  for  proper  spending. 

While  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  lost  to 
the  Government  by  the  spending  of  these 
bureaucrats,  yet  many  pass  over  such 
conduct  by  facetiously  saying  it  is  simply 
Yankee  shrewdness  doing  business  with 
those  in  the  bureaus. 

We  should  stop  this  year-after-year 
waste  and  spending  of  funds  by  not 
waiting  until  the  moneys  are  actually 
gone:  we  should  not  permit  these  aama 
people  to  waate  money  by  releaalng  any 
further  approprlatlona  for  apending  tn  a 
lump  sum  to  the  people  tn  the  bureaua. 

Z  do  not  believe  that  the  aiuiual  ap- 
proprlatlona ahould  be  paid  and  given  to 
the  bureaua  for  apending  in  one  annual 
lump  aum.  Bualneaa  eonoerna  would 
be  bankrupt  If  they  gave  out  bllllona 
of  dollara  in  a  lump  aum  for  a  year'a  op- 
eration and  paid  no  further  attention  to 
the  spendinc  of  the  moneya  until  tha  fol- 
lowing year. 

Zt  aeema  that  much  of  the  abuaea.  mla- 
apending.  and  waate  of  the  taxpayera' 
money  could  be  atopped  by  only  pajrlng 
and  releaalng  the  moneya  to  the  bureau- 
erata  In  quarterly  tnatallmenta.  And  If 
the  bureau  doea  not  Justify  tta  apending 
and  uaea  tn  the  prevloua  quarter,  the 
next  quarterly  Inatallment  ahould  be  re- 
duced and  thoee  reaponalble  ahould  ba 
called  to  account.  With  auch  a  pro- 
cedure waate  and  mlmpendtng  of  the 
taxpayera'  money  might  be  atopped,  for 
under  the  preaent  ayatem  the  bureaua 
can  apend  all  that  ta  appropriated  and 
many  tlmea  more, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Z  believe  that  the  quar- 
terly releaae  and  payment  of  approprl- 
atlona for  the  uae  of  the  bureaua  would 
aave  hundreds  of  mtlltona  of  dollara  and 
would  be  a  aavtng  to  the  taxpayera  now, 
rather  than  Invaattgatlon  after  the 
money  la  gone.  1  am  tntroduetng  the 
following  bill  to  make  approprlatlona 
available  and  payable  la  quarterly 
tnataUmeata: 
A  bl^l  ralaUng  to  th*  apending  and  quarterly 

payment  of  approprlatlona  tor  tha  aneu- 

uv*  branch  of  tba  OoverasMat.  aad  tor 

other  purpoaaa 

■*  tt  enacted,  •ta»  That  all  approprlatloaa 
for  the  uae  of  tha  amcutlva  branch  of  tha 
Oovernakant  ahall  ba  made  avaUable  for 
apending  to  each  department  In  four  quar- 
terly inatallmenu  avaUable  on  th*  let  day 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  AprU  of  each 
calendar  year,  and  only  after  report  to  the 
Oongreaa  ehowlng  the  detaU  of  the  expendl- 
turee  of  the  prevloua  quarter  by  each  de- 
portment and  Ita  Intenttona  for  ■pending  for 


the  next  eucoeedlng  quarter,  and  then  made 
available  for  spending  by  th«  department  in 
such  amounts  aa  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  shall  releaae  for  the  nest  sue- 
oeedlng  quarter. 


FOBS  Bafldiu  Good  WUl  for  America 


KXTENSZON  OF  RBMARK8 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  OAuroaMU 

XM  m  ROU8I  OP  RIKII8BNTA1TVFS 

Jfonday.  April  27,  198i 

Mr.  ROZ.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hollywood 
la  America's  best  roving  ambaaaador.  I 
want  to  take  thla  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  ooUeaguea  and  the 
American  public  the  fine  Job  that  the. 
film  InduaUr  la  doing  in  aelllng  Amer- 
ica, and  the  freedom  that  our  way  of 
life  atanda  for.  to  the  reat  of  the  world. 
Aa  my  ooUeaguea  know,  tn  my  dlatrict  Is 
located  the  majority  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture tikdustry.  The  Russians,  who  are 
experts  in  the  art  of  propaganda,  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  making  a  motion 
picture  that  Is  currently  being  shown 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  wherever  tt 
aulta  the  evil  Intent  of  the  Communlat 
oonaptraoy.  I  am  aure  all  of  us  realise 
the  wonderful  Job  that  our  moviea  are 
doing  In  aaaurliig  the  world  that  what  we 
Americana  want  ta  everlaatlng  peace. 

The  following  artlclea  tell  the  atory 
In  a  much  better  fashion  than  I  can, 
and  are  so  Important  that  I  wanted  them 
to  be  placed  In  the  permanent  Ricoao: 

(Prom  tha  Lo*  Angelea  Berald  and  Kxpraas 
of  AprU  18,  1»M) 

Oau.tn.on  DirLoatAor— Tkxs  Bow  Ova  Pnjce 

Bavi  KsLPn  TO  Orvan  tJMirae  Brana- 

Bvaore  BvMouMe 

(By  Jack  MOffltt) 

Bollywood  la  America^  beat  ambaaaador. 

This  aounds  Ilka  a  fatuous  stat*m*nt. 
BUllona  of  Marahail-plan  dollars  hav*  kept 
Burop*  on  lu  •conomto  fact  and  saved  a 
g*naration  of  th*  Old  World*!  ohUdrea,  T*t, 
axc*pt  for  th*  tardv  gohuman  plan,  Pre* 
lurope  haa  abown  alight  wUllagaaaa  te  ful- 
au  ita  Maiahall-plaa  agreemaata. 

Our  Air  puree  risked  everythlag  to  win 
th*  Barlta  blocked*  and  to  prove  that  Amar- 
lea  would  not  walk  out  oa  Ita  moral  com* 
mltsaaata.  Yet  ■urop*aas  oontlau*  to  aak 
aaoh  oth*r  If  th*  Ualt*d  tutaa  will  leave 
them  la  the  lurch  la  a  ahowdowa  with 

Tha  much-eriticlaad  Voloe  of  Amsrlea 
baa  made  aoaaa  gr*at  achlavementa,  Tha 
Munich  Voice  with  ila  aUtar  aUttoa.  BIAS 
la  Berlin,  haa  proved  to  Buaala*a  aatalUtaa 
that  th*  f  amin*.  train  wrecka  aad  industrial 
chaoa  la  thair  countrlaa  ar*  du*  to  Ooaunu- 
alat  mlamaaagemeat  Tbeaa  Itate  Depart- 
aaaat  radloa  aaved  tbouaaada  of  Uvea  v^aa 
they  waraad  captive  paoplea  of  peadlag  aatl- 
BaaiiUc  campalgaa,  T*t,  dcaplt*  all  th«aa 
dlplomaUc  auccaaaaa,  America  la  la  daagar 
of  losing  tha  cold  war.  War*  It  aot  tor  the 
uaharaldad  aarvlcaa  of  Bollywood,  we  already 
would  have  loat  it. 


AU.  AaaB  xnnoN  or 
X  learned  thla  whea  I  traveled  in  Suropa 
recently.  Buropeana  ar*  alck  of  indoc- 
trination—both  American  and  Soviet.  Bus- 
slan  movl**  always  voloe  the  Oommunlat 
line.  Bo  tha  continental  distrusts  them. 
But  our  fUms  arent  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment,   frequently  they  dlsagr**  with  SUt* 


Department  inculcation.  And.  on  &Ktre 
than  one  occasion,  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  thing. 

If  western  civilisation  is  to  be  saved,  aome 
form  of  military  and  economic  federation 
must  be  achieved  by  the  free  nations.  Amer- 
ica favors  this  policy.  Both  Democrats  and 
Bepubilcans  are  a|^*ed  on  it.  Buropeana 
aeem  agreed  on  It,  too,  in  principle. 

But  o\ir  offlcial  preachments  have  come 
near  to  frightening  the  continentals  out  of 
doing  anything  practical  about  it.  Many  of 
our  repreaentoUvea  have  preached  that  the 
Old  World  father  has  too  much  authority  in 
his  own  home.  They  urge  that  tha  inatruc- 
tlon  of  Burope's  chUdren  be  handed  over  to 
aome  Uiternational  educational  group  for  tha 
next  a  generationa.  Buropaaiu  r«gard  this 
as  aa  attack  upon  the  home. 


ova  AmoACx  «a8  anx  rAtarr 

In  their  efforts  to  promulgate  auch  doo- 
trlnaa.  our  propagandists  have  come  in  con- 
flict with  the  clergy,  both  Protectant  and 
Catholic  Proquently  they  have  given  th* 
lmpr***ion  that  th*y  ar*  strtvlng  to  doprlve 
th*  Buropoan  of  his  roligioa.  This  Is 
reeented. 

And  their  seal  for  a  new  world  has 
prompted  them  to  insist  that  th*  Buropoan 
should  abandon  his  naUonal  and  racial  harlt- 
agea.  Bven  though  many  of  theaa  are  herlt- 
ag«s  of  humanity  and  fr*«dom. 

Throughout  th*  p*rlod  sine*  World  War  ZZ. 
American  foreign  policy  in  Burop*  haa  be*n 
handicapped  by  Its  employment  of  cultural 
missionaries  who  hav*  both  a  profound  Ig- 
horane*  of  and  a  groas  indiffareac*  to  Bu- 
ropaan  hUtory.  Often  thair  lack  of  kaowl- 
edge  la,  parhapa  unintentionally,  insulting. 
They  have  baea  known  to  defend  th*  Preach 
reign  of  terror  la  glowing  terms  and  to  dla> 
mias  one  of  Burope's  great  pioneer  interna- 
tlonalista,  the  Boiperor  Charlea  V.  as  a  luna- 
tic. With  a  auparfioial  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious phUosophy,  they  Ignore  both  the 
Proteatant  tradition  of  Individual  fr**dom 
and  th*  Catholic  heritage  of  human  unity. 
They've  offended  a  great  many  lntallig«nt 
people. 

"Bow  are  we  to  fight  for  the  dviltaatloa 
of  the  Weat,"  the  Buropeana  aak.  "if  we  for- 
get our  national  past?  And  why,  if  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  identity  of  family, 
church,  and  nation,  should  w*  fight  tb*  Bua- 
slanst  Th*  Oommunlsta,  too,  would  take 
am>ay  th***  thlnga.  If  both  aid**  wish  to 
mak*  us  m*r*  faceleas,  anonymous  atoms  in 
an  Intamatloaal  manpower  pool,  there  la 
little  to  chooee  from.** 

VAar  aaaaavom  or  eooa  wn.1.  to  vhitis  avAW 

Thle  defeatut  state  of  mtad  la  a  terrible 
haadieap  to  Mr.  DuUea  aad  Prealdeat  Blaea- 
hower  in  the  preaent  momeat  of  world  crlala. 
Xt  bampera  all  their  efforts  to  rally  the  Weat- 
em nauoaa  to  a  defease  of  freedom. 

But,  tertuaately,  lt*a  aot  the  only  state 
etmlad.  There's  a  vast  reearvolr  of  good  will 
toward  Aaaarlca  la  Burope.  aad  Bollywood 
aaovlea  played  aa  Importaat  a  part  la  bulM- 
lag  it  as  did  the  Marehall  plan  aad  tba  good 
behavior  of  the  Amarioaa  Araay. 

Bhortly  after  the  ftret  of  the  year,  Ooaa 
With  the  Wind  opened  la  bomb-ravaged 
Munich.  X  wondered  It  thla  would  be  help- 
ful to  Aaaerlcaa  latereata.  Would  thla  alory 
of  Yankee  lavaaioa,  devaaUUoa,  aad  ear- 
petbaggere  rekladle  reaaatmeata,  whea  11 
played  before  a  public  that  had  been  la- 
veded,  bombed,  aad  eipoaed  to  modera  ear- 
petbaggeret  Almoet  half  the  audleaee  waa 
living  Ui  patched  rulaa. 

But  they  loved  the  picture.  Almoet  %o  a 
maa,  they  ideatlAed  the  movie  Yaakeea  with 
modera'ltusaiana  and  the  troublee  of  Bear- 
iHt  and  Malania  with  the  vidasitudaa  en- 
dured by  their  own  relativea  la  th*  Buasiaa 
■oae. 


MOOmJeRT   SAT 

nte  Oermans  have  practically  no  eon- 
plalnu  about  the  American  aoldlar.    They 
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lad  hlA  rellf^loas.  family  tofteg.  and  p«t>W 
Jtlti  mialHtaa  OctmuM  respeet  la  otiMn 
and  wUh  to  praacrre  In  themaelTsa. 

And  they  find  tlieaa  eknwnta  In  Aamiean 
moTtea.  lioonllght  Bay.  baaed  vpon  Bocrtli 
TaiMngton*!  Penrod.  was  a  tentlle  aoeeeas 
In  Weatem  Oermany.  Tbe  pubtte  loved  thla 
nghthearted  study  of  family  Hfe.  It  waa  re- 
leaaed  at  a  time  when  oar  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  take  tbe  Child  away  from  tbe 
father  was  at  Its  height.  And  It  came  as  a 
bealth-flrlng  breath  of  fresh  air.  Audiences 
roared  as  the  Inspired  brat  on  the  screen 
made  nxmlceys  of  both  his  father  and  his 
■diool  teacher.  It  eased  a  heaTyhanded  sit- 
uation, reminding  the  Oennana  that  idds  are 
kids — and  IndlrldQals.  And  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  well  aware  at  It.  despite 
anything  their  propagandists  might  haTe  to 
say  to  tito  eontzaiy. 

{Ttom  the  Los  Angdes  Herald  aad  gMwesa 
of  AprU  14.  19631 

CaxLxnom  Difiamact — ^Livrs  Dkiteb  8tatcs 
Pnjo  That  Built  VaaaamBor  fob  Amooca 

tM   BUBOPS 

(By  Jack  Moffltt) 

The  Oermans  are  becoming  prosperous 
•gain  by  German  standards,  not  by  Ameri- 
can. They  have  enough  money  to  go  the 
noTles  once  a  we^.  But  this  Investment 
must  buy  a  weekl  entertainment  for  the 
family.  Pictures  are  endlessly  discussed  and 
■earched  for  new  thoughts  and  meanings. 

High  Noon  was  a  great  favorite.  To  Euro- 
peans It  was  almost  an  allegory.  They  com- 
pared themselves  to  the  villagers  who  were 
reluctant  to  stick  their  necks  oat.  And  Gary 
Cooper  to  Uncle  8am. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Old  World  have 
come  to  have  an  almost  pathetic  faith  in  the 
American's  ability  to  rise  to  any  crisis, 
nearly  every  Hollywood  movie  shows  a  little 
guy  who  somehow  manages  to  assert  his 
Individuality  in  the  face  of  heavy  obstacles. 
The  Europeans  love  this  and  envy  It.  Oer- 
mans. Industriously  rebiillding  their  coun- 
try within  the  threatening  shadow  of  the 
Soviet  Air  Force,  show  great  courage.  But 
there  is  as  much  fatalism  as  optimism  in 
their  attlttide.  Many  wish  that  in  the  next 
war  they  oould  be  neutral  like  Switzerland. 
Or  that,  like  Ftanee  In  World  War  n,  they 
eould  capitulate  to  save  thelz  rebuilt  cities 
as  Paris  was  saved. 

MOBALB   BUILBnfO    HIBBED    IV    CBUCAVT 

In  their  hearts,  they  know  these  wishes 
have  no  chance  of  fuinilment.  But,  If  they 
are  to  play  their  highly  necessary  part  in 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  they  need  to 
be  given  morale.  Many,  quite  rightly,  are 
filled  with  a  sense  of  shame  for  Germany's 
past  sins.  But  the  self-tCHtured  pariah  is  a 
weak  patriot.  And  a  poor  soldier.  The  West 
German  needs  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  an 
acceptable  member  In  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  If  he  is  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
freedcnn.  as  the  East  German  is  being  armed 
for  the  conquest  of  Soviet  slavery,  he  needs 
to  be  reassured  and  Inspired. 

A  Lutheran  minister  in  Frankfurt  told  me 
Hcdlywood  had  done  more  than  any  agency 
to  end  anti-Semitism  in  Germany.  He  said 
•och  films  as  Samson  and  Delilah  and  David 
and  Bathsheba  had  powerfully  reminded  his 
people  of  the  importance  of  Jewish  cultiir© 
in  the  foxmdatlons  of  western  Justice  and  re- 
ligion. These  movies  taught,  not  by  means 
of  obvious  indoctrination,  but  through  ab- 
sorbing story  telUng.  which  Is  the  greatest 
propaganda  of  alL 

ZAWTJCK   nZJCS  OBXAT   BXLP 

This  same  clergyman  beUeved  that  Darryl 
Zanuek's  contribution  to  the  mf^^rlng  of  a 
batter  Germany  was  invaluable  because  he 
made  the  Desert  Fox  as  well  as  Bathsheba. 
This  sympathetic  film  story  of  Hommel  was 
the  first  friendly  Interpretation  of  a  source. 
ThMe  two  photoplays,  coming  from  the  same 
producer,  convinced  thousands  of  Germans 


of  aoaMttatng  tSuft  oar  oOdal  propagandlata 
had  totaUy  failed  to  teD  them  that  brother- 
hood  works  both  ways.  And  that  tbe  Jew 
aad  tlw  German  were  ao  longer  IdeologtcaUy 
being  pitted  against  each  other  as  they  had 
been  by  the  Nazis.  I  must  have  met  a  doaen 
editors,  Joumattsta.  and  educators  who 
shared  this  view. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Bnnunrt  picture  may 
wen  have  been  the  turning  point  In  what  an 
free  men  hope  win  be  Germany's  decision  to 
defend  the  West.  Ftom  l«tt  untn  IMO,  our 
propagandists  preached  that  there  was  noth- 
ing so  vile  as  a  German  soldier.  Now  we 
urge  thecn  to  become  our  brothers  tn  arms. 
An  ideological  bridge  was  necessary  between 
these  two  points  of  view.  And  many  Ger- 
mans feel  the  Desert  Fob  supiAled  It. 

Audiences  In  Germany  are  not  eager  to  be 
flattered  so  much  as  tliey  are  anxious  to  have 
thair  past  proMams  understood.  Hiey  ac- 
eeptad  Five  Fingers  (the  story  of  the  spy. 
Cicero)  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  showed 
Germans  being  stupid.  But  it  also  showed 
the  British  being  stupid.  Hans  and  Gretel 
didnt  feel  it  stacked  the  cards  i«alnst  them. 
AetuaUy.  they  f«It  It  pleaded  their  ease  by 
explaining  how  thlek-wittad  their  former 
masters  had  been. 


[Vtoi 


■le  umr  raoaaaLT 

The  Big  Lift  p>robably  was  the  greatest  hit 
of  all.  The  Germans  are  still  talking  about 
It.  Theyll  go  on  praising  It  for  years.  They 
remember  that  It  paid  unstintii]^  tribute  to 
the  peopic  of  Berlin  In  their  heroic  hours  of 
postwar  crisis.  But  they  remember  more 
than  this.  The  fact  that  their  friends  of  the 
screen.  Montgomery  Clift.  Paul  Dotig^,  and 
others  came  to  the  blockaded  city  to  ahare 
their  moments  of  peril  is  a  memory  that  stUl 
brings  teara  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  them. 

But  Nlnotchka  brings  laughs.  Greta  Gar- 
bo's  hilarious  lampoon  of  Soviet  doubletalk 
Is  an  old  picture  by  Hollywood  standards. 
But  It  Is  in  the  forefront  of  European  hits. 
Tens  of  thousands  from  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Berlin  have  crossed  the  frontier  to  see  It. 
They  return  again  and  again  to  laugh  at  their 
C<Mnmunlst  bossse.  This  maj  be  one  of  the 
owjor  reasons  that  the  Soviets  are  tightening 
the  border  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sections  of  the  city.  The  Busslans  hate 
Nlnotchka.  And  with  good  reason.  A  hun- 
dred prints  of  it,  released  tn  Italy,  helped 
turn  the  last  election  against  them.  In  Vien- 
na it  Is  stippressed  every  fourth  month,  when 
the  Muscovites  take  over  the  city  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  reinstated  as  soon  as  the 
Western  powers  take  over. 


aar  sMrairsw  or  rtam  wbu.  BauKivap 

But  the  diplomatfc;  Importance  of  Holly- 
wood Is  not  Umlted  to  Central  Europe.  An 
American  in  Paris  was  taken  as  a  personal 
compliment  by  all  classes  in  the  French  capi- 
taL  It  was  talked  about  (m  the  busee.  In 
the  Metro,  at  cafe  taMes,  and  at  the  sine 
bars  of  bistros.  TJte  fidelity  with  which 
M-G-M  reproduced  their  city  supplied  an 
endless  topic  of  Parisian  conversation.  The 
film's  success  In  creating  a  truly  Gallic 
atmosphere  was  even  more  appreciated. 

Tbe  Quiet  Man  played  In  Paris  at  the  same 
time.  It,  too.  was  much  discussed.  Irish 
and  French  vlUage  life  was  contrasted  and 
compared.  Hibernian  views  on  sex  and  mar- 
riage enthralled  the  French.  And  the  Irish 
fights  simply  enchanted  them. 

"How  like  they  are  to  us  P  exclaimed  the 
Ranchmen.  "And  yet.  how  unlike!  It  is  a 
lasdnatlon  to  imderstand  these  Irish." 

To  understand  and  to  be  understood!  Both 
can  be  a  thrill  and  a  Joy.  One  wonders  if 
these  twin  appeals  may  not  be  the  keynotes 
at  the  much-needed  European  federation — 
an  Integration  In  which  no  man  becomea  a 
faceless,  anonymous  automation,  but  where  a 
Frenchman  can  be  as  proud  of  Ftaaoe  ih 
the  Texan  is  of  Texas.  And  where,  like  tbe 
Texan,  bell  have  a  loyal  Interest  In  his  tA- 
tow  membeca  of  a  federated  ualoa. 


tka  IJDS  Angalaa  Herald  and 
of  AprU  K.  IMS] 
DiriJOMACT — Snxaaia  Good  : 
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EDBOPSAlfS 

(By  Ja<A  Moflltt) 

When  French  theater  managers  play  Ivan- 
hoe,  they  give  Sir  Walter  Scott  billtng  eoot- 
parable  to  that  of  Robert  Taylor.  They  say 
they  do  this  because  tbe  story  is  a  European 
dasstc.  Not  Just  a  British  one.  Tbe  old 
classles  have  had  tiate  to  become  vniversaL 
They  strike  a  respoaalva  chord  all  over 
Europe. 

This  Is  not  bacauae  of  a  retreat  to  the  past. 
The  motive  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow's  news- 
paper. Europe  seeks  renewed  faith  in  Itself. 
It  wants  to  believe  Its  elvUiaation  is  worth 
preserving.  That  it  has  created  something 
that  deserves  to  be  lauoaortaL  Tbm  Buro- 
psan  needa  to  remind  himself  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  West  records  an  endless  and  in- 
terlocking evolution  of  freedom.  When  he 
contrasU  It  to  the  history  of  the  East,  with 
iu  endless  list  of  tyrannical  csars.  khans, 
and  commissars,  he  knows  that  the  light 
must  continue. 

CKiB  msroATioit  raoM  ciAiMnra 

The  old  classics  are  heroic  Ivanhoe.  Quo 
Vadls,  aiul  Scaramouche  tell  of  Europe's  con- 
tinuous struggle  for  Justice  xuider  the  Nor- 
mans, tbe  Romans,  and  the  Bourbons.  TO' 
day's  European  hasnt  time  to  read  tlilcic 
tissslrs.  But  he  Is  Inspired  whm  he  sees 
them  oa  the  screen. 

And.  oddly  enough,  he  doeant  think  oC 
such  stories  as  propaganda,  Their  action 
has  been  studied  and  their  points  have  been 
proven.  The  literature  of  the  past  30  years 
was  a  debunking  literature.  Maaaj  now  be- 
lieve that  it  too  often  Ignored  the  saint  to 
emphaslae  the  Ugot.  Its  goal  was  not  to 
reflect  the  world  we  know,  but  to  promlsa 
a  world  its  authors  dreamed  of. 

Right  now  the  European  Is  inclined  to 
study  the  world  as  It  Is.  He  dismisses  dreams 
as  propaganda. 

You  find  many  who  argue  that  the  moat 
Important  element  in  today's  dramatic  llt- 
eratijre  is  Walt  Disney's  True  Life  Adventure 
series.  Its  birds  and  animals  preach  no 
massags.  They  fight,  and  mate,  and  care  for 
their  young.  They  also  prey  on  one  another. 
This  Is  the  world  as  it  U.  Tet  each  of  these 
fllns  contains  exalting  evidence  of  the  beauty 
and  bounty  oi  native.  This  is  also  a  part  oC 
the  world  as  it  U.  Most  of  the  great  rellgftotM 
and  philOBophies  sprang  from  the  contam^ 
ptatlon  of  JUBt  such  things.  I  was  told  by 
a  professor  in  Anuterdam  that  Disney. 
through  these  patiently  made  little  master- 
pieces, Is  leading  mankind  back  to  Its  jxoper 
studies. 

sxxKs   ToncrrrxjutTsa  xa  acixsv   n.ATS 

Of  course,  every  Hollywood  film  doesnt  pro- 
duce such  profound  musings.  The  throngs 
who  saw  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  bought 
their  tickets  because  they  wanted  to  be  en- 
tertained. They  came  out  talking  of  notli- 
Ing  more  serious  than  »nitir>^)f  tnkA  aero- 
bats  and  Betty  Button. 

But  that  too  was  important — perhapa  aU 
Important — ^In  the  development  of  Amer- 
ica's good  relations  with  Europe.  The  Eu- 
ropean goes  to  the  movies  to  be  entertained, 
and  it's  the  entertainment  picture  that 
keeps  him  going  there. 

I  asked  a  man  repairing  a  bombed  bund- 
ing what  his  favorite  movie  was.  It  turned 
out  to  be  Burt  Lancaster  In  The  Black  Pirate. 
I'm  afraid  my  facial  reaction  provoked  him. 

"You  think  I'm  foolish."  he  exclaimed. 
"Let  me  teU  you.  I  don't  think  thoae  pirate 
fights  were  real.  I  saw  enough  real  fighting 
on  the  Russian  front.  And  when  80.000 
people  were  killed  in  one  night's  air  raid. 
when  this  town  was  booibed.  I  saw  my 
family  carried  out  in  buckets.  If  something 
didnt  help  me  forget  such  things.  I  oouldnt 
work.    I'd   ba   craxy.    The   best   thing   Um 
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Americans  have  done  to  let  v  ftarfst  for 
awhile.  If  I  have  to  fight  a«atB.  m  stlU  ba 
glad  I  saw  Tha  Black  Ptrata." 

SHOWS  AMXaiCANS  LAUOH  AT  SKLVBB 

And  80  Hollywood  has  helped  the  cause  at 
America  and  of  freedota  In  many  ways, 
without  being  eonacious  <>f  what  it  waa  do- 
ing. Its  contribution  has  been,  not  planned, 
but  intuitive,  becauee  showmen  have  to  hava 
a  nose  for  what  people  itn  going  to  want, 
mey  have  to  keep  ahead  of  the  public.  It's 
a  potent  argument  for  a  Iree  screen  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Do  you  think  any  American  bureaucrat 
would  plan  to  send  a  picture  like  CaU  Me 
Madam  (with  Its  lampoon  of  raucous  Amer- 
ican imreaucrats)   to  Europe? 

Obviously  not.  Tet  that  picture  will  re- 
move the  stlnc  from  many  a  European's 
msatnry  of  American  urltaUons.  It  wlU 
prove  that  Americans  can  laugh  at  them- 
selves and  their  oAdals.  Such  proof  Is 
sorely  needed. 

And  it  will  be  a  few  centuries  before  tbe 
Russians  can  do  anything  Ilka  lU. 


Qaetboa  of  the  Wtek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  19il 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
will  the  Russians  make  the  next  "peace" 
move;  allowing  Americans  to  travel  to 
Russia  like  every  other  country  outside 
the  Soviet  orbit? 


Proposed  ComBtUsiMi  oa  laterforarm- 
■ental  ReUtioDS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MUrMCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UmTS)  STATES 

Friday.  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum by  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  presented  at  a  recent  con- 
ference on  proposed  Federal  Commission 
on  Governmental  Functions  and  Fiscal 
Resource,  held  at  the  White  House  on 
March  31,  1953,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RiootA.  The  memoran- 
dum is  in  support  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovenmiental  Relations.  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  I  have  been 
a  sponsor  of  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission  since  the 
81st  <>)ngress,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate.  My  experience  as  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Ck>mmittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations persuades  me  that  such  a  study 
of  intergovernmental  relations  is  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  the  President 
of  the  United  States  support  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  commission.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon  act  to 
make  this  a  realitar. 

ZCix— App. Its 


There  bring  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou.  as  follows: 
CoMnaxircs  on  PaoroaiB  Fbdbsai.  Coiocib- 


BIOH    OM    GOVBBNMXKTAI.    PVMCnoMS    AMD 

Fiscal  Bbboobcxs 

IMiaOUOCTXOW 

The  ITnlted  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
Is  very  happy  to  participate  In  this  meeting. 
For  many  years  the  organisation  has  urged 
Congress  to  attthorlze  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional commission  to  make  a  survey  of  inter- 
governmental and  fiscal  relationship  of  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  with 
a  view  toward:  (1)  Assigning  essential  gov- 
ernmental services  to  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment best  equipped  to  perform  such  serv- 
ices; and  (2)  effecting  a  coordination  of  our 
tax  structure — ^Federal,  State,  and  local.  As 
far  back  as  1938.  the  conference  formally 
petitioned  the  Congress  to  take  such  action. 

Previous  to  this,  the  conference  had  in- 
terested the  FMeral  National  Resoiu-ces 
Committee  In  undertaking  a  svu^ey  of  the 
relationships  between  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  cities.  In  1937,  the  Commit- 
tee published  an  Important  document.  Our 
Cities — Their  Role  In  the  National  BconcKny. 
WhUe  the  findings  and  concI\isions  of  this 
report  have  largely  been  forgotten,  the  docu- 
ment Itself  is  pertinent  to  the  proposed  in- 
quiry and  merits  thorough  consideration. 

Later  on.  in  1943.  the  Senate  enacted  Reso- 
lution 100,  supported  by  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  which  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Senate  "a  report  on  fiscal 
relations  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  govem- 
menta."  ThU  report  (S.  Doc.  69.  78th  Cong., 
1st  sees.).  likewise,  has  largely  been  forgot- 
ten, although  it  contains  the  findings  of  a 
very  distinguished  group  of  authorities  in 
the  field.  The  Treasury  Department's  con- 
sultants Included  facul^  members  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Vassar  College. 

On  February  17,  1950.  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  Joined  with  the  gov- 
ernors' cot\ference  in  appearing  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  urging 
certain  revisions  In  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  system.  Finally,  again  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Governors'  Conference,  on 
March  12,  1952,  we  urged  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  Initiate  an  overall 
national  study  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships, including  the  fiscal  aspects. 

Oovemor  Adams'  kind  Invitation  has  Indi- 
cated that  the  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  representatives  of  local  government 
to  express  their  views  on  the  proper  scope 
and  conduct  of  the  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
President.  Before  going  into  that  we  should 
like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  cities  as 
governmental  units  In  our  American  hier- 
archy of  government. 

en  IKH 

Traditionally,  we  regard  our  National  Gov- 
ernment as  most  Important:  the  States,  sec- 
ond; and  then  the  local  governments.  Were 
we  to  approach  this  with  a  dltferent  criterion, 
nanaely.  fiscal  importance,  we  find  many  of 
our  cities  are  much  more  important  than  a 
large  number  of  our  48  States.  Here  are  a 
few  striking  examples. 

The  budget  of  New  York  City  Is  second  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Government,  exceeding 
that  of  Its  own  State  government.  In  1951, 
the  expenditures  o€  10  individual  American 
cities  were  greater  than  those  of  15  individ- 
ual States.  Specifically,  from  a  fiscal  stand- 
point. New  York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
Los  Angeles.  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco  are 
more  important  units  of  government  than 
ArlBona,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Maine.  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Bhode  Island,  South 
Dakota.  Utah,  Vatmootk  and  Wyoming.    New 


York  City's  expenditures  for  just  polios,  ttn^ 
and  street  cleaning  are  greater  tban  tlas 
total  eipenditaeaB  at  any  of  IS  Stota  govem- 
muita.  And  in  Chicago.  poUca.  fire,  aad 
street  expenditures  are  greater  than  the  total 
expenditures  of  any  of  15  State  governmenta. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Chicago's  expenditures 
for  police  alone  exceed  all  of  Ifevada'k  ex- 
penditures. 

Let  us  take  three  cities  in  a  lower  popula- 
tlcm  grouping — Houston,  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
and  Newark.  In  1951.  Newark's  expenditures 
exceeded  the  total  expenditures  In  each  of 
the  following  States :  Nevada.  Wyoming,  and 
Vermont.  Axmual  expenditures  In  Houston 
and  Rochester  each  exceeded  expenditures  In 
tbe  State  of  Nevada  and  Vermont.  Many 
other  startling  comparisons  can  be  made. 


Aim  coifsocT  or  sobvkt 

As  to  the  scope  it  Is  recommended  that  all 
of  the  important  Federal -State-local  grant- 
in-aid  programs  be  studied.  This  wouM  in- 
clude the  fcdlowlng:  Social  security,  pubUe 
health,  education,  highways,  airports,  civil 
defense,  puUlc  housing,  slum  clearance  and 
redevelopment,  hospital  construction,  and 
the  school-lunch  program.  It  is  also  highly 
Important  that  the  whole  Pederal-State- 
local  tax  situation  be  reviewed  and  specific 
recommendations  made  for  elimination  of 
duplication  and  coordination.  This  la  a 
most  urgent  phase  of  any  Inquiry.  ^ 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in 
recent  years  hare  all  hunted  diligently  for 
new  tax  sources.  They  have  expanded  their 
taxes  on  property,  income,  sales,  gasoline, 
tobacco,  admissions,  alcoholic  be\'erages. 
stock  transfers,  inheritances,  gifts,  and  In 
numerous  other  fields,  until  today  duplicat- 
ing and  overlapping  taxes  by  all  levels  of 
government  confxjse  and  plague  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

This  problem  of  competition  for  tar 
sources,  oomMned  with  the  consequences  of 
duplicf  ting  and  overlapping  taxes,  has  led  to 
growing  pressures  to  do  something  about  it. 
In  recent  years  Federal.  State,  and  local 
organlaatlons  have  been  working  on  this 
problem. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  cities,  which 
are  confronted  with  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  expansion  of  municipal  services  in 
the  face  of  limited  tax  resources,  the  problem 
has  been  pin-pointed  by  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
DrlscoII,  of  New  Jersey.  Speaking  at  our  last 
annual  conference  in  New  York  City  in  May 
1952,  be  said: 

"Local  government.'j  for  many  years  were 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prop- 
erty tax  for  revenue.  Now,  they  have  gone 
in  search  of  other  fields  as  they  have  sought 
additional  funds.  The  States,  likewise,  in 
many  instances  have  attempted  to  increase 
their  tax  rates  and  at  the  same  time  define 
new  sources  to  tax,  but  as  the  localities  and 
the  States  have  searched  for  additional  reve- 
nue, they  have  found  again  and  again  that 
most  of  the  productive  sources  of  revenue 
are  used  and  in  most  Instances  practically 
preempted  by  the  National  Government,  and 
they  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  all  tax  re^'enues  must  be  taken 
from  the  assets  and  Incomes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  that  all  governments.  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  are  fishing  for  more  tax 
dollars  In  the  same  pond.  They  have  also 
observed  that  the  National  Government  Is 
fishing  with  a  seine,  the  States  with  a  hook 
and  line,  and  the  localities,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  fcw-ced  to  fish  with  a  bent  pin." 

It  is  assumed  that  tbe  study  would  follow 
the  procedtu*  of  previous  Federal  commis- 
sions of  this  character.  A  competent  techni- 
cal staff  is  of  paramount  Importance.  Pub- 
lic hearings  are  essential.  Above  all,  the 
noncongressional  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  highly  qualified  and  com- 
petent and  should  be  in  position  to  devote 
a  major  part  of  their  time  to  tbe  work  qfC 
the  Commission. 
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Wlt&  nfarence  to  the  propoteA  surrey 
we  sluntld  like  to  make  Jiist  a  few  brief 
oommenta  concerning  MTeral  of  the  pro- 
grama  involving  Joint  Federal-city  coopera- 
tion.   Tbeee  are  as  follows: 

CIVIL  SI 


'SC 

civil  defense.  Involving  Federal.  State,  and 
dty  sharing  costs,  Is  directed  almost  entirely 
to  tbe  urban  centers.  Out  large-city  Indus- 
trial areas,  the  centers  of  production,  would 
be  the  prime  targets  In  case  of  any  enemy 
attack.  Yet  the  progress  of  this  Important 
phase  of  military  preparedness  and  national 
defense  has  been  stymied  for  several  years 
through  lack  of  adequate  Federal  appropria- 
tions. To  date,  the  Congress  has  not  taken 
civil  defense  seriously  and  It  has  failed  to 
make  available  such  funds  as  are  recognized 
to  be  necessary  If  we  are  to  be  even  partially 
prepared.  If  Congress  does  not  take  civil 
defense  seriously,  it  Is  logical  that  State  and 
city  officials  should  not  take  It  too  seriously. 
The  facts,  are,  as  has  already  been  reported 
In  the  press  (the  recent  Mar^achusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  study),  that  from  $6 
to  97  billions  are  required  if  we  are  to  build 
any  adquate  defense  for  our  urban  popula- 
tion. Of  this  amount  4  billion  would  be 
needed  for  stockpiling  of  essential  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment. 

Project  East  River,  a  study  conducted  at 
considerable  expense  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  recognized  experts,  has  also  dem- 
onstrated that  the  present  Civil  Defense  ad- 
ministrative setup  needs  realistic  revlBlon. 
More  effective  and  direct  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  authority  must  be  developed 
between  the  Federal  level  and  the  prime 
target  areas  on  the  local  level.  Generally 
the  States  have  opposed  such  a  revision  but 
Project  East  River  very  clearly  polnU  out 
that  reorganization  is  not  only  needed  but 
Is  mandatory. 

SLUM    CUtASANCX    AND    UKBAN    aXOXVrLOPUXNT 

This  Is  one  of  the  major  Federal-city  pro- 
grams Involving  direct  relationships  between 
the  cities  of  the  country  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Very  few  States  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  this  general  field  of  gov- 
ernmental activity.  It  Is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  existing  arrangement  may 
continue,  for  at  long  last  we  are  beginning 
to  nuUce  a  dent  In  wiping  out  our  lu-ban 
slum  areas  and  redeveloping  these  areas  on 
the  basis  of  sound  planning. 

Further,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  cities 
to  Interest  private  enterprise,  largely  Ameri- 
can Insurance  companies,  in  redevelopment. 
Today,  hxindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
private  capital  are  going  and  will  go  for 
this  piirpoee.  Any  basic  change  in  the  pres- 
ent system  will  create  complications  seri- 
ously affecting  the  current  flow  of  private 
capital  Into  the  program. 

MOiOCATTOIf   PUBLIC   HOTT8TNO 

The  action  of  the  administration  In  recom- 
mending to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  March  23  that  construction  of 
35.000  public  housing  units  be  authorized 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  applauded.  Such 
bousing  Is  primarily  and  particularly  needed 
In  those  cities  where  slums  are  being  cleared 
out  and  rehousing  and  relocation  of  the 
occupants  of  such  slums  is  a  critical  neces- 
sity. Here  again,  the  Federal  Government 
has  dealt  directly  with  local  housing  author- 
ities created  by  the  municipalities. 

In  all  the  controversy  over  public  housing 
the  naked  fact  still  confronts  us:  Private 
Industry  cannot  provide  housing  to  meet  this 
problem.  To  do  it,  subsidy  of  one  kind  or 
another  Is  required.  The  present  law  has 
been  working  well,  and  It  is  believed  that 
any  impartial  and  objective  study  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  program  should 
be  continued. 

AUtPOBTS 

The  Federal  airport  program  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  direct  Federal-city  program.  Few 
States  have  appropriated  any  substantial 
sums  for  airport  development. 


The  reeponslblllty  of  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  for  grants-in-aid  for  airport  construc- 
tion Is  based  on  national  defense,  the  {XMtal 
service,  and  air  commerce.  Both  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  of  1946  gave  formal  recognition 
to  the  national  interest  in  civil  airports. 

Insofar  as  national  defense  is  concerned, 
the  record  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1946.  some  429  civil  airports  had  actually 
been  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Air  Forces.  Thus,  the  value  of  these  airports 
to  the  Nation  and  its  Armed  Forces  was  effec- 
tively demonstrated.  It  is  generally  agreed 
by  mlllUry  authorities  that  the  Nation  was 
saved  millions  of  dollars  by  having  our  civil 
airports  available  for  all  Army  and  Navy  Air 
Force  requirements,  including  training  and 
transport.  Now,  even  in  a  different  era,  in 
1952.  there  were  16.673,562  landings  and 
takeoffs  of  military  aircraft  at  our  civil  air- 
ports. As  has  well  been  stated,  our  munici- 
pal airfields  are  fundamental  to  national 
defense — both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

WhUe  Congress,  In  1946,  authorized  $500 
million  over  a  5-year  period  for  airport- 
construction  aid.  over  »300  million  still  re- 
mains unappropriated  as  of  today.  In  addi- 
tion, we  get  the  disquieting  news  that  air- 
port-aid funds  for  1953  are  to  be  drastically 
slashed  if  not  completely  eliminated. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  number  of  cities  have  Initiated  air- 
port construction  and  Improvement  projects. 
Many  of  these  are  now  In  a  state  of  partial 
development  and  completion.  In  some  cases, 
bonds  have  been  voted  by  the  people.  If 
the  Federal  program  is  not  to  be  continued, 
the  fate  of  these  projects  is  problematical. 
It  Is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  good  faith 
of  the  Federal  Government  la  seriously 
Involved. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  Is  the 
oldest  of  the  Important  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. While  this  Is  a  Federal -State  opera- 
tion, its  impact  on  municipal  governments 
is  great.  This  has  been  especially  true  since 
the  program  earmarking  a  certain  percentage 
of  Federal  appropriations  for  projects  within 
cities  was  enacted  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
past  few  years,  for  example,  construction  of 
most  of  our  major  expressways  and  through- 
ways  in  our  cities  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  Federal  program  with  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  city  funds  being  vised. 

Any  suggested  change  in  the  Federal  high- 
way-aid program  merits  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  study.  In  some  States,  at  any  rate,  the 
cities  certainly  would  now  be  faring  badly 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  urban  highway 
projects  were  It  not  for  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement In  the  Federal  statute.  Turning 
the  whole  Job  over  to  the  States  raises  serious 
questions  on  the  part  of  many  city  officials 
since  the  great  majority  of  our  State  legis- 
latures are  domlnantly  rtu-al.  rather  than 
\irban,  in  their  composition  and  thinking. 

HOSPITAL    CONSTRUCTION    PKOORAM 

This  program  was  actively  sponsored  in  the 
Congress  by  the  conference  of  mayors. 
While  administratively  It  Is  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  undertaking  Its  Impact  is  also  pri- 
marily of  local  concern,  both  urban  and  rural. 
Since  enactment  of  the  original  law,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  received  the  benefits 
of  otherwise  unobtainable  hospital  care  and 
health  center  dlagnoeU  and  treatment. 
There  has  been  wholehearted  and  general 
support  of  the  program  and  it  Is  essential 
that  It  be  continued  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated need. 

SOCIAL   SBCnWTT 

Without  going  Into  detail,  local  govern- 
ments for  some  time  have  been  seeking  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
would  permit  of  further  Integration  of  mu- 
nicipal employees  into  the  Federal  old-age 
and  sxirvivors'  Insurance  system.  While 
there  appears  to  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  groups  interested,  we  are  hopeful 
of    early    congressional    consideration    and 


action.  It  such  action  Is  not  fortbcomlnf 
this  year,  the  study  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent should  seek  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
specific  problem. 

BXDBUL  PATIUMTS  TO  LOCAL  OOVZSNMENTS  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXKS  ON  rKDBKAL  PKOPCXTT 

It  is  urged  that  the  administration  strong* 
ly  support  legislation  authorizing  these  Fed- 
eral payments.  After  several  years  of  dis- 
cussion, the  Budget  Bureau  last  year  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  the  draft  of  bill  which 
made  a  start  In  eliminating  present  Inequi- 
ties under  which  local  governmental  services 
are  rendered  to  Federal  agencies  without  any 
compensating  tax  contribution.  The  plan 
submitted  has  imperfections  but  certainly 
these  can  be  removed  after  full  and  com- 
plete congressional  hearings. 

DotxcT  rxDnuL-crrr  bklations 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  national  pro- 
grams, as  indicated  above,  htve  been  admin- 
istered on  a  direct  Federal -city  basis.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  such  programs  as  alr« 
ports,  public  housing,  and  slum  clearance 
and  urban  redevelopment — fields  in  which 
the  States  have  taken  very  little  Interest. 
Nor  have  they  appropriated  any  substantial 
funds  for  such  activities.  These  facts  were 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  when  basic  legislation  was  originally 
enacted. 

If  the  States  were  to  enter  the  picture  as 
Intermediary  administrative  agencies  In 
these  and  other  programs,  the  end  result 
would  simply  be  more  redtape.  more  delay, 
more  complications,  and  increased  overall 
governmental  costs. 

In  those  activities  where  the  States  ex- 
pend little  or  no  public  funds,  no  sound 
argument  can  be  advanced  for  their  func- 
tioning as  an  Intermediary  agency  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  cities.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  cities  would  unani- 
mously and  strenuously  oppoee  any  legisla- 
tion In  the  Congress  changing  the  effective 
pattern  which  has  been  evolved  after  many 
years  of  congressional  consideration. 

The  vitality  of  our  cities  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  cltlaens  are  essential  to  a 
healthy  national  life.  The  present  state  of 
the  wcM-ld  Indicates  a  need  for  several  cru- 
sades, of  which  the  most  Important  Is  ths 
accomplishment  of  world  peace.  Another 
Is  the  strengthening  of  our  democracy  by 
making  our  cities  better  places  in  which 
to  live  and  work.  We  strongly  endorse,  there- 
fore, the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
undertake  an  objective  analysis  of  all  of 
these  national  programs  so  vital  to  urban 
progress. 


President  Hoover  Defended  for  His  SUad 
on  Public  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  great  pleasure  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  intelligent 
and  courageous  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Hoover  with  reference  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  electric  power. 
The  newspapers  and  the  thinking  people 
of  the  country  have  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved Mr.  Hoover's  position.  Just  re- 
cently Mr.  Arthur  Kemp,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  ol  April  25,  ap- 
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proved  Mr.  Hoover's  po«Itkm  emphatic- 
ally and  eloquentlj. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  what  Dr.  Kemp  has  to  say 
on  this  important  subject: 

Electkic  Powm  DwrRiBimow — Ma.  Hoovm's 

Position  Givxm  Rbcaboimg  Govibkicsmt  nr 

PowB  Fold 
To  the  Editob  or  thi  K«w  Tokk  Tncxs: 

On  April  31  the  Times  printed  a  letter  from 
Maurice  P.  Davidson  under  the  title  "Looting 
of  National  Assets"  citing  a  recent  address  by 
Herbert  Hoover  at  the  Case  Institute  at 
Cleveland  on  April  11.  Obviously  Mr.  David- 
son never  read  Mr.  Hoover's  address,  for  be 
states: 

"Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  Is  tirg- 
Ing  that  the  Federal  Government  leave  the 
public  power  field.  He  proposes  that  the 
Federal  Government  cease  producing  elec- 
tricity from  water  power  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  goal  of  his  efforts  is  to  turn  over  to 
private  Interests  all  the  beneficial  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  the  public 
water-power  resources  of  the  Nation." 

These  M  words  contain  4  total  misrepre- 
sentations. They  are  completely  contrary  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  statements. 

norosAia  mads 

Mr.  Hoover  for  30  years  has  advocated  the 
Federal  creation  of  hydroelectric  jwwer 
through  multiple-purpose  dams.  He  can  be 
held  responsible,  in  considerable  measure,  for 
the  largest  Federal  multiple -purpose  dam  In 
the  United  States.  He  approved,  vigorously, 
of  other  multiple-purpose  projects  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Hoover's  speech  contained  no 
proposal  whatever  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "cease  producing  electricity  from  water 
power."  Be  simply  proposed  to  lease  Federal 
electric  energy  at  the  "bus  bar"  and  to  re- 
quire the  lessors  to  operate  the  dynamos  and 
dlstributs  the  power.  He  proposed  to  charge 
the  lessors  a  sum  sufficient  not  only  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  money  Invested  by  the 
taxpayer  In  these  projects  but  to  repay  them 
by  amortisation  over  50  years  as  welL 

When  tbeee  Federal  projects  were  pro- 
posed to  Congress,  it  was  promised  that  the 
expenditure  assigned  to  electric  power  would 
be  regained,  that  these  enterprises  would 
pay  interest,  and  amortise  the  Federal  in- 
vestment over  50  years.  Comparatively  few 
of  these  promisee  have  been  c<xnplied  with, 
and  there  are  h\ige  arrears  in  theee  pay- 
ments. The  taxpayers  have  had  to  make 
up  this  deficiency.  Also  these  Federal  en- 
terprises are  free  of  taxes.  Thus  60  percent 
of  the  people  are  paying  this  Indirect  sub- 
sidy to  the  power  Mils  of  the  10  percent 
who  benefit  from  these  Federal  enterprises. 

IMCOMFETEKCZ    AND    WASTX 

Further.  Mr.  Hoover  demonstrated  that 
there  were  Incompetence  and  waste  in  these 
Federal  activities.  The  harsh  term  "loot- 
ing" seems  out  of  place  in  this  discussion, 
but  if  it  Is  to  be  iised  perhaps  the  taxpayer — 
who  Is  every  eltlsen — might  ai^voprtately 
complain. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Hoover  propose  any  such  goal 
as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davidson.  He 
proposed  a  c<munlsslon  to  determine  method 
and  terms  of  leases,  mainly  to  municipal- 
ities. State  governments,  districts,  or  spe- 
cial authorities  set  up  and  managed  by  the 
States  as  well  as  private  enterprise.  He  pro- 
posed that  rates  to  the  consumer  be  fixed 
by  official  bodies.  He  also  urged  that  such 
a  commission  should  investigate  the  whole 
of  the  facts,  including  the  huge  underesti- 
mates, misrepresentation  to  Congress,  bad 
management,  and  bad  accounting. 

However,  the  heart  ot  Mr.  Hoover's 
speech,  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Is  not 
Federal  creation  of  electric  power  as  sueh, 
but  whether  or  not  operation  of  dynamos 
and  distribution  of  electric  power  shall  be 
used  to  further  socialism  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  create  a  form  ot  Federal 


regional  boreaueratie  dotnliuitlon  irtdcb  it»- 
dermlnes  State  and  local  government. 

ABTlffTTS  Kncp. 

Assiattttit   Profeuor   of   gconomict. 
New  York  University. 
New  TCMOK.  AprU  23.  1§53. 


Address  bj  Hon.  Harlej  M.  KOfore,  of 
West  Virgaiia,  Before  the  Silver  Sprinf 
(Md.)  Womca's  Democratic  Gob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NE^Y 

or  wrsT  vnciNiA 
IN  THK  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1,  19S3 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mri  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kn,coRE]  on  the  evening 
of  April  29,  1953,  before  the  Women's 
Democratic  Club  of  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
Tkxt  or  Address  bt  Senatok  Haxlct  M.  Kil- 

CORZ,     DEMOCaAT,     WXST     VIRGINIA,     AT     THR 
DiNNZR    MEnTNG    Or    THR    WOMTW'S    DRMO- 

CRATic  Club,  Silver  Spring,  Mo.,  April  29, 

1963 

Today  la  the  100th  day  of  the  new  Repub- 
lican administration. 

It  is  proper,  I  lielleve.  to  take  stock  of  Its 
accomplishments  and  Its  lack  of  accomplish- 
ments during  its  first  100  days. 

An  Inevitable  comparison  suggests  Itself 
between  the  first  100  days  of  the  present 
administration — days  of  Inactivity  and  drift 
and  confusion — and  the  first  100  days  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  In  1933 — days 
of  magnificent  leadership  and  bold  and  con- 
structive action. 

I  say  that  an  inevitable  comparison  sug- 
gests itself — and  yet  the  comparison  Is 
hardly  fair. 

It  is  hardly  fair  because  the  circumstances 
of  the  Nation  In  1963  are  so  different  from 
those  in  1933. 

The  only  similarity  is  that  a  new  admin- 
istration has  taken  ofiice  after  a  considerable 
period  diirlng  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  direction  of  the  other 
party. 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  took 
ofllce  in  1933,  after  12  years  of  Republican 
rule,  the  Nation  was  prostrate.  The  Indus- 
trial plant  of  the  country  had  ground  to  a 
halt.  We  were  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
depression  which  this  Nation  has  ever  suf- 
fered. There  was  hardly  a  family  In  Amer- 
ica which  was  not  touched  by  unemploy- 
ment. Twelve  years  of  unbridled  specula- 
tion and  exploitation  under  Republican  rule 
had  been  followed  by  the  Inevitable  collapse. 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  took 
office  in  1953,  after  20  years  of  Democratic 
rule,  the  Nation  was  at  its  highest  level  of 
prosperity.  More  American  families  owned 
their  own  homes  than  ever  before  In  hl»- 
tory.  Employment  was  at  an  all-time  high. 
The  people  of  the  coiwtry  had  the  largest 
amount  of  personal  savings  ever — and  had 
them  In  banks  which  were  protected  by  Fed- 
eral Insurance.  When  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  1958,  we  had  tri- 
umphantly fotight  down  the  advancing  ar- 
mies of  Hitler,  and  we  had  erected  powerfxil 
bulwarks  against  totalitarian  Russia. 

No,  It  Is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  acconv- 
pllshments  of  the  first  100  days  of  1933  and 
19fi3,  because  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare 


what  the  laeomlng  admlnistratkMis  faced  in 
1933  and  1953. 

In  the  first  100  days  of  1933  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  provided  Ineompanble 
leadership,  instilled  spirit  and  courage  In  % 
depression-ridden  and  disiieartened  Nation, 
and  set  the  country  firmly  on  the  roctd  to 
recovery. 

In  1963,  if  the  incoming  administration 
did  no  more  than  preserve  the  level  of  pros- 
perity which  it  Inherited,  if  It  did  no 
more  than  maintain  the  gains  which  have 
been  made.  It  would  be  accounted  a  success. 

I  say  thank  heaven  that  the  Nation  which 
the  new  Republican  administration  has 
taken  over  is  sound  and  pro6p>erous,  that  tbe 
coimtry  is  a  going  concern  whose  momentum 
can  carry  It  through  a  period  of  indecision 
and  faltering  national  leadership. 

For  so  far  from  providing  the  sure  and 
confident  and  constructive  leadership  which 
marked  the  first  100  days  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  1933.  the  first  100 
dajrs  of  the  Republican  administration  In 
1953  has  revealed  the  administration's  un- 
famillarity  with  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  its  lack  of  ptirpose  and  direction 
in  meeting  them. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  estimate.  It  is  a 
matter  which  the  press  of  the  Nation,  which 
overwhelmingly  supported  the  Republican 
campaign,  has  begun  to  admit  and  comment 
upon.  It  Is  a  matter  which  Republican 
leaders  themselves  have  begun  to  admit  and 
comment  upon. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

Senator  Taft,  as  quoted  in  the  press  on  the 
8th  of  this  month,  observed  that  the  progress 
of  the  new  administration — I  quote — "has 
seemed  slow  and  will  seem  slower  •  •  •  the 
new  administration  hardly  knows  the  first 
thing  about  running  the  Government  yet 
•  •  •  it  is  still  a  party  of  ne<^hytes  •  •  • 
the  public  will  have  to  remember  that  prog- 
ress is  necessarily  slow." 

That,  mind  you,  Is  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  who  says  that  'the  new  admin- 
istration hardly  knows  the  first  thing  about 
running  the  Government  yet." 

This  is  the  admin  Utratlon  of  Mg  busi- 
nessmen, the  men  who  have  been  saying 
for  20  years  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
running  the  Government,  Just  let  them  take 
over  and  everything  will  be  streamlined  and 
efficient.  This  is  the  administration  which 
had  a  trial  run  of  the  new  team  in  New 
York  from  election  day  to  Inauguration  Day, 
from  November  to  January,  so  that  every- 
thing would  proceed  with  advertising-agencj 
efficiency  when  they  took  ofllce. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  recent  comment 
of  another  Republican. 

Alfred  M.  Landon,  the  former  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  had  this  to  say  this 
month: 

"I  am  not  trying  to  establish  that  the  na- 
tional administration  has  yet  worked  out  a 
smooth  working  organization  or  procedure 
within  itself."  and  he  added  that  its  "farm 
policies  Illustrate  that  It  has  not  developed 
any  clearcut  unity  of  thought." 

This  same  note  has  crept  Into  the  presih^ 
the  press  which  Is  very  favorably  disposed. 
Indeed,  to  the  new  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Washington  Star  has  spctken  of  th* 
Indecision  and  confusion  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. Time  magazine  wrote  last  week 
that  "What  Is  needed  Is  less  thinking  out 
loud  and.  in  its  place,  a  public  statement  by 
Ike  defining  the  new  policy." 

Walter  Lippmann  well  summed  up  the 
situation  when  he  wrote  on  April  17: 

"There  is  a  rather  general  feeling  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  administration  has  not  yet 
shown  the  leadership,  direction,  and  purpose 
which  the  country  expected  and  the  times 
require." 

The  fact  of  the  drift  and  Indecision  of  the 
new  Republican  administration  is  every  day 
becoming  more  obvious. 
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The  reason  for  this  drift  and  Indecision 
is,  I  think,  not  far  to  seek. 

The  reason  Is  that  it  Is  an  administration 
which  came  to  power  without  a  program. 
It  is  an  administration  which  came  to  power 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  constructive  course  of 
action  which  it  offered  to  the  voters,  but  on 
the    basis  of  conflicting  promises. 

The  national  Republican  campaign  last 
year  had  but  a  single  purpose — to  do  and 
■ay  whatever  was  necessary  in  order  to  win 
Totes. 

The  Republican  campaigners  last  year  did 
not  talk  sense  to  the  American  people.  And 
so  they  are  finding  It  hard  to  make  sense 
today. 

They  did  not  talk  sense — they  left  that 
to  OoTemor  Stevenson. 

Their  campaign  showed  no  concern  for — 
In  that  magnificent  phrase  of  Governor  Ste- 
venson's— "the  stark  reality  of  responsibil- 
ity." And  so  they  find  it  difficult  to  face 
up  to  the  stark  reality  of  responsibility  in 
office  today. 

They  have  as  yet  failed  to  realize  the  truth 
of  the  old  Army  maxim  that  while  rank  hath 
its  privileges  rank  also  hath  its  responsl- 
bUities. 

You  remember  that  great  address  of  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's  in  Richmond  in  which  he 
said  "I  should  Justly  earn  your  contempt 
If  I  talked  one  way  In  the  South  and  an- 
other way  elsewhere.  Certainly,  no  intel- 
lectually dishonest  presidential  candidate 
could,  by  an  alchemy  of  election,  be  con- 
verted into  an  honest  President." 

To  talk  one  way  in  one  part  of  the  coimtry 
and  another  way  in  another  part — that  is 
Jxist  exactly  what  the  Republican  campaign- 
ers did. 

The  Republican  campaign  was  in  the  bands 
of  the  hucksters.  The  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe,  are  beginning  to  realize 
today  that  all  the  techniques  of  selling  soap 
or  cigarettes  were  used  to  sell  thA  Republi- 
can ticket  to  the  voters. 

But  there  is  a  danger  In  this.  The  huck- 
sters have  little  responsibility  for  the  prod- 
uct they  sell.  Their  Job  Is  done  when  they 
get  buyer  acceptance.  If  the  product  doesn't 
live  up  to  their  claims — that  is  hardly  their 
business. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  Republican 
campaigners,  helped  by  the  hucksters  and 
the  writers  borrowed  from  the  slick  maga- 
zines, let  it  be  widely  believed  that  the  Gen- 
eral would,  and  could,  take  a  plane  to  Korea, 
end  the  fighting,  and  bring  the  boys  home. 
Now  the  hucksters  may  very  well  take 
the  attitude  that  if  the  voters  want  to  be- 
lieve such  nonsense — like  believing  that  ep- 
som  salts  will  soup  up  a  battery — then  let 
the  buyer  beware. 

But  it  is  a  cruel  Joke  when  they  play,  for 
political  purposes,  with  the  hopes  of  mothers 
and  fathers. 

It  was  on  December  9,  after  the  election 
and  after  his  trip  to  Korea,  that  the  General 
said,  "We  have  no  panaceas,  no  tricks  of 
settling  any  problems" — almost  the  very 
words  which  Governor  Stevenson  had  the 
Intellectual  honesty  and  courage  to  use  be- 
fore the  election. 

You  know,  I  have  heard  it  said  many  times 
since  the  election  that  the  great  tragedy  of 
Governor  Stevenson's  defeat  is  that  no  fu- 
tiu-e  candidate  will  ever  talk  again  so  frankly 
and  honestly  to  the  voters. 
I  dont  believe  that  is  true. 
I  think  that  greatly  underestimates  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
•re  beginning  to  realize  that  when  a  candi- 
date is  sold  to  them  with  the  techniques 
of  the  hucksters,  they  must  then  indeed 
beware. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  Republican 
campaigners  let  it  be  beUeved  that  the  new 
team  would — and  could — ^maintain  our  de- 
fenses,   extend    social   security,    support    » 


dosan  other  domestic  programs,  and  do  It  all 
while  cutting  expendltiu'es  by  billions,  re- 
ducing taxes,  and  balancing  the  budget. 

Again,  the  hucksters  may  very  well  feel 
that  if  the  voters  want  to  believe  such  non- 
sense then  let  them  beware.  It  is  of  little 
concern  to  the  hucksters. 

But  the  successful  candidate,  whose  suc- 
cess has  been  won  with  such  tactics,  must 
face  the  stark  reality  of  responsibility. 

And  so  we  have  had — since  the  election— 
a  whole  series  of  reinterpretations  of  the 
Republican  promises. 

Very  soon  after  taking  office  the  new  Pres- 
ident explained  to  the  press  that  he  per- 
sonally had  never  promised  a  reduction  in 
taxes. 

A  week  or  so  later  he  spoke  of  balancing 
the  budget.  "Of  coiirse.  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  balance  the  budget,"  he  said.  "If 
it  wwe  not  difficult  it  would  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago  because  nobody  wants  an 
unbalanced  budget.  It  is  a  terrifically  diffi- 
cult thing  to  balance  this  budget  and  to  get 
income  and  outgo  balanced,  and  still  do  all 
the  things  we  need  to  do." 

Reducing  military  spending  was  quite  an 
Issue  in  the  campaign. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  heard  the  fol- 
lowing in  Baltimore  last  September: 

"The  big  spending  U  the  $60  billion  we 
pay  for  national  security.  Here  is  where 
the  largest  saving  can  be  made  without  re- 
duction of  defensive  power.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  now  proposing." 

Then  after  the  election,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense — after  he  had  finally  complied 
with  the  law  In  regard  to  stockholdings  and 
was  able  to  be  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
Defense — appeared  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

A  member  of  the  committee  summed  up  his 
appearance  this  way:  "He  dldnt  point  out 
any  places  where  it  (the  defense  budget) 
could  be  cut,  and  I  got  the  impression  he 
didn't  think  it  could  be  cut." 

And  so  on  down  the  line.  The  Democratic 
National  Committee  has  recently  published 
a  very  interesting  little  fact  sheet.  It  isn't 
printed  on  slick  paper  In  several  colors;  it  is 
Just  a  plain  mimeographed  Job,  but  if  you 
havent  already  seen  it,  I  hope  that  you  wUl 
get  it  and  read  It.  It  is  entlUed  "Repub- 
lican Pledges  and  Hedges."  1  expect  that  it 
will  be  a  considerably  larger  document  by 
the  time  of  the  1954  elections,  and  I  expect 
it  Is  going  to  Interest  a  lot  of  people  by  then. 

When  the  ethics  of  the  advertising  agency 
and  the  huckster's  philosophy  of  "let  the 
buyer  beware "  permeated  the  Republican 
crusade  it  is  hardly  svu-prlsing  to  find  It  in 
the  new  administration. 

Yet  I  know  that  many  of  you  here  were 
sxu-prlsed  and  shocked— and  after  the  first 
surprise  and  shock,  very  angry — to  find  an 
example  of  it  on  your  own  doorstep  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Allen  Astln. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Astln  Is  one  to  make 
honest  men  angry. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Astln  Incident  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  settled. 

Dr.  Astln,  as  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  has  become  a  symbol  of 
a  large  and  Important  cause. 

That  cause  Is  the  integrity  of  Government 
science,  an  integrity  which  up  to  the  time 
the  present  administration  took  office  has 
stood  apart  from  political  Influence  and 
pressure. 

Unless  this  Integrity  is  maintained,  the 
Government's  scientific  operations  will  be 
very  seriously  impaired,  and  the  public  con- 
fidence in  them  will  be  totally  destroyed. 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Astin  was  asked  to  resign 
as  Director  of  the  National  Bvu^au  of  Stand- 
ards. Why?  Because  the  scientlflc  studies 
of  the  Bureau  were  unfavorable  to  the  mar- 
keting of  a  substance  which  was  supposed  to 
prolong  the  life  of  storage  batteries. 

Let  me  review  this  case  a  little  with  you. 
As  a  conscientious  public  servant,  who  had 


no  wish  to  Impair  the  morale  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Astin  submitted 
his  resignation  although  he  has  worked  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  throughout  most  of 
his  entire  scientific  career. 

But  news  of  this  enforced  resignation 
leaked  out. 

Yielding  to  an  aroused  public  opinion.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Weelu  has  deferred  ac- 
ceptance of  the  resignation  until  non-Gov- 
ernment scientists,  appointed  by  Secretary 
Weeks,  have  been  able  to  study  the  Bureau's 
findings  and  submit  a  report. 

I  understand  tiiat  Secretary  Weeks  has 
said  that  upon  the  submission  of  this  report, 
regardless  of  whether  It  Is  favorable  or  xm- 
favorable  to  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Astin  will  b« 
relieved  of  his  responsibilities  as  Director. 

Secretary  Weeks  is  also  quoted  as  saying: 
"Such  differences  as  I  have  had  with  Dr. 
Astln  result  from  a  conflict  with  respect  to 
administrative  viewpoint  and  procedure." 
And  yet  I  am  reliably  informed  that  Sec- 
retary Weeks  never,  up  to  the  time  he  had 
made  that  remark,  had  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Astin  on  administrative  viewpoint  and 
procedure,  or  on  any  other  matter. 

Dr.  Astin,  in  a  statement  on  his  resig- 
nation on  April  1,  expressed  his  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  carrying  out  any  changes  that  were  de- 
sired in  the  Bureau's  procedures,  but  he  did 
add  that  the  Bureau  must  adhere  to  the 
results  of  scientific  findings  regardless  of 
what  pressures  are  brought  on  the  organi- 
zation to  change  or  modify  conclusions  based 
on  these  findings. 

Dr.  Astln  is  recognized  by  those  working 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
by  his  fellow  scientists  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  B\ireau.  as  a  competent  and  Just 
administrator.  It  was  those  very  qualities, 
in  addition  to  his  attainments  as  a  scientist, 
that  prompted  the  preceding  Democratic 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  recommend  him 
for  the  position  as  Director  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Astin  Is  himself  a  Ufs-long 
Republican. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  created  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  1901.  before  there  was  • 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Nation's  standards  of  measure- 
ment. These  include  the  numerous  stand- 
ards, such  as  the  units  by  which  electric 
power  is  measured,  which  are  required  by 
our  complex  civilization. 

With  the  continued  development  of  our 
Nation  over  the  past  half  a  centiiry,  the 
concept  of  standards  of  measurement  has 
been  extended  to  concepts  of  standards  of 
quality  and  performance. 

In  the  most  recent  legislation  aflectinit 
the  Bxireau  It  has  been  put  in  the  position 
of  a  national  physical  laboratory  to  serve 
all  branches  of  the  Government. 

In  this  capacity  the  Bureau  performs  tests 
required  by  such  Federal  agencies  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  to  supply  infor- 
maUon  needed  to  protect  the  public  welfare. 
Because  of  the  results  of  one  of  these  tests 
which  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
made.  Dr.  Astin's  resignation  was  called  for. 
The  Issues  which  were  raised  by  Secretary 
Weeks'  firing  of  Dr.  Astln  remain  essentially 
unaltered  by  the  temporary  postponement  at 
that    firing.     These    issues    are: 

First,  political  tampering  with  science, 
and  the  political  censorship  of  the  restUts  of 
technical  studies. 

Second,  political  tampering  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  director- 
ship. This  has  not  previously  happened  since 
the  very  founding  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  1901.  Prior  to  the  case  of 
Dr.  Astin,  only  four  Directors  have  been  in- 
stalled in  that  office,  and  none  removed, 
during  a  period  when  the  administration  has 
shifted  and  many  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
have  come  and  gone. 

Secretary  Weeks  himself  has  said  that  hs 
has  never  quesUoned  Dr.  AsUn's  competeno* 
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u  a  scientist,  and  he  has  in  fact  stated  that 
Dr.  Astin  has  been  a  valuable  public  servant. 
In  view  of  this,  I  suggest  that  the  proper 
settlement  of  this  case  requires  the  following : 

An  unequivocal  policy  of  no  politics  In 
science. 

The  full  restoration  of  Dr.  Astin  as  Director. 

The  removal  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  its  establishment  as  a  separate  agency 
under  the  policy  guidance  of  a  i>ollttcally 
untouchable  committee  of  outstanding  sci- 
entifically trained  men  from  government.  In- 
dustry, and  the  universities. 

The  Astln  case  is  Just  one  example  of  the 
pressures  in  the  new  administration  to  direct 
the  power  of  the  Government  not  for  the 
general  Interest  but  for  the  special  Interests. 

Too  many  members  of  the  new  team  sin- 
cerely believe  that  what  is  good  for  an  ad- 
ditive manufacturer  is  good  for  the  country. 
Or  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  expressed  it — 
what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country. 

I  hold  to  the  contrary  view — that  what  is 
good  for  the  country  is  In  the  long  run  good 
for  General  Motors  and  for  the  additive 
manufacturers. 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  to  the  contrary 
view. 

The  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
that  it  is  dedicated  to  the  general  Into-est. 
not  to  special  interests. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  will  support 
the  program  of  President  Elsenhower  when 
It  Lb  in  the  general  interest.  He  may  very 
well  get  more  support  from  us  on  such  Issues 
than  he  will  from  the  members  of  ills  own 
party.  But  we  will  vigorously  oppose  his 
program  when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  special 
Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  general  inter- 
est— as.  to  take  another  example,  in  the  give- 
away, for  private  exploitation,  of  our  great 
natural  resources  which  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

I  believe  that  no  political  party  can  long 
stay  in  power  In  America  which  Is  dedicated 
to  the  interests  of  any  one  group  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  welfare. 

We  should  remember  that  as  we  look  to 
1954. 

We  will  campaign — and  win— on  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  service  to  all  the 
people. 

You  know  that  record,  not  only  during  the 
past  30  years  but  throughout  the  whole  long 
history  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  set  on  its  course 
by  Thomas  Jefferson — who  shaped  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  party  as  the  party  of  the 
people,  opposing  the  party  of  privilege  and 
special  interests  whose  spokesman  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Jeflersonlan  democracy  gave  the  new  Na- 
tion wise  and  stable  government  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  adminUtrations 
of  Jefferson  himself  and  of  Madison  and 
Motu-oe. 

Our  party  was  given  a  new  birth  In  ths 
Jacksonian  era.  when  the  democracy  of  the 
expanding  frontier  was  welcomed  in  the 
Government,  and  the  financial  structure  of 
the  Government  was  made  responsive  to  the 
people  rather  than  to  the  few. 

Democracy  made  Itself  felt  beyond  our 
borders,  as  a  force  In  the  world,  under  the 
great  administrations  at  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  magnificent  record  of  the  past  20 
years — which  all  of  us  know  at  firsthand — 
is  a  record  which  will  be  written  large  In 
history.  It  is  a  record  of  recovery  from  mis- 
rule and  of  expwindlng  opportunity  and  pros- 
perity for  all  the  people,  of  the  champion- 
ing of  freedom  against  totalitarianism,  of 
wise  legislation  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  We  achieved  a 
healthy  economy  in  the  administration  at 
President  Roosevelt,  and  in  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  we 
set  up  safeguards  to  preserve  the  health  ot 
our  economy. 


That  Is  the  record  on  which  we  will  go 
before  the  voters  in  1954.  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  in  1954  we  will  begin  a  new  chapter 
in  ova  record  of  servloe  for  all  tb*  peopto. 


Peace  aad  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REliCARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time  as  to 
whether  or  net  we  can  have  prosperity 
in  America  during  times  of  peace.  There 
was  published  in  the  Oil  City  Derrick  of 
April  23, 1953,  a  very  timely  editorial  en- 
titled "Peace  and  Prosperity."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Psacc  AMD  PaosnEarrr 

In  his  first  public  address  this  week  as  a 
member  of  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasm^  George  M.  Humphrey 
sounded  a  reassuring  note  for  America  and 
refuted  the  oft-expressed  fears  of  alarmists 
that  the  Nation's  prosperity  la  dependent 
upon  heavy  military  spending. 

Pointing  out  that  many  people  In  this 
country  are  talking  as  though  they  were 
afraid  of  peace  because  they  hold  to  the 
theory  that  Government  spending  is  the 
principal  driving  force  in  the  economy,  the 
Secretary  declared  such  thinking  is  entirely 
unjustified  and  that  the  idea  that  peace 
and  prosperity  are  incompatible  is  without 
any  foundation  whatsoever. 

"It  was  In  peace  that  we  grew  strong  and 
rich  and  accumulated  the  homes,  plants, 
farms,  mines,  and  transportation  that  saw  us 
through  two  wars,"  Mr.  Hiunphrey  said.  "It 
was  wars  that  brought  us  debts,  taxes,  and 
Infiation.  Why.  then,  should  anyone  fear 
peace? 

"We  are  not  going  to  have  a  depression  In 
America  whether  we  have  an  armistice,  a  real 
peace,  or  continue  to  develop  a  proper  and 
balanced  posture  of  defense.  Iliere  is  no 
reason  for  a  depression  imless  we  fall  our- 
selves to  do  the  things  we  ought  to  do  and 
lack  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to  do 
them.  There  wiU  be  readjvistmenta,  of 
course.     But  depression,  no." 

Mr.  Humphrey  indicated  that  he  has  no 
Illusions  about  the  nature  and  dimensions  of 
the  Government's  financial  problems.  But 
what  is  more  Important,  he  indicated  clearly, 
too,  that  he  knows  the  reason  for  these  prob- 
lems and  what  mvist  be  done  if  we  are  to  puU 
ourselves  out  of  the  mess  and  mire  result- 
ing from  the  crasy  fiscal  policies  of  the  past 
20  years. 

Control  of  expenditures  to  achieve  a  sound 
currency  is  the  first  step  toward  correction 
of  the  fiscal  excesses  of  past  years,  Mr. 
Humphrey  pointed  out.  He  argues  logically 
that  equally  important  in  balancing  the 
budget  is  the  amount  of  income  we  have  to 
spend  and  that  Involves  taxes.  A  reduction 
in  taxes  is  not  feasible  or  sound  untU  ex- 
penses are  under  control,  the  Secretary  holds. 
Both  should  come  down  together. 

It  Is  In  a  reduction  of  taxes  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  sees  one  of  the  best  guaranties 
against  depression  in  event  peace  makes  pos- 
sible curtailment  of  Government  defense 
spending.     In  9Stct,  tax  reduction  nieans 


returning  to  the  d^laens  the  savings  made 
by  the  Government  and  thus  as  defense 
spending  tapers  off  the  effect  would  be 
equalized  by  increasing  the  spending  power 
In  the  hands  of  Individuals.  In  other  words, 
spending  by  Government  would  be  sup- 
planted by  spending  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves. The  people  would  have  the  money 
to  spend  for  themselves  In  their  own  way 
what  the  Government  has  been  spending— 
or  wasting — for  them. 

Mr.  Himiphrey  is  reconciled  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  easy  road  to  attainment  of 
a  sound  fiscal  pKJlicy  in  view  of  the  legacy 
of  tremendous  debt,  depreciated  currency,  in- 
flation, high  taxes,  and  wasteful  spending 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
administration.  But  he  holds  no  fear  of  the 
futiue  and  with  his  excellent  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  perspective  he  sees  attainment  of 
the  necessary  fiscal  objective  over  a  period 
ot  time. 

The  Secretary  sums  up  his  thoroughly  anti- 
depression  philosophy  in  these  encouraging 
and  stimulating  words: 

"Peace  is  what  we  all  want.  It  is  nothing 
to  fear,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  depres- 
sion. So  long  as  we  maintain  the  soundness 
of  our  money,  attain  that  nice  balance  be- 
tween achieving  security  from  aggression  and 
maintaining  economic  strength,  eliminate 
waste  and  handle  our  fiscal  affairs  with  wis- 
dom. America  can  look  forward  to  good  Jobs 
at  good  pay  and  real  advances  in  our  scale  oi 
living.  We  can  have  a  stronger  economy 
based  on  sounder  f\indamental  conditions 
than  we  have  known  in  many  years." 


TLe  Virtaes  of  Ualimited  Debate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AEKANBAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  FDI^RIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  April  26  entitled  "The  Virtues 
of  Unlimited  Debate."  I  recommend 
this  to  all  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  VtsTTTES  or  UwLncrncD  Debate 

President  Elsenhower  has  asked  the  little 
band  of  Senators  filibustering  against  the 
tidelands  bill  to  yield  the  fioor  so  that  major 
legislation  will  not  be  blocked.  Actually,  the 
fiibusterers  agreed  in  the  beginning  to  step 
aside  for  consideration  of  any  measure  the 
majority  leader  cared  to  call  up,  demanding 
only  that  the  debate  on  tidelands  be  re- 
resumed  at  stat\is  quo.  Thus  they  may  very 
properly  reply  that  the  next  move  is  up  to 
the  administration,  not  to  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  and  instructive  fili- 
busters on  record.  The  issue — whether  the 
Congress  should  by  statute  turn  over  to  the 
States  title  to  oil  lands  the  Coxirts  have 
held  belong  to  the  Federal  Government — 
is  eminently  debatable,  and  it  has  a  wide 
range  of  connotations.  The  division  in  the 
Senate  Is  touched  by  Irony;  among  the  flll- 
busterers  are  those  Senators  who  have  In 
the  past  loudly  decried  the  filibuster,  and 
among  those  opposing  them  are  southern 
Senators  who  have  loudly  defended  it.  This 
In  itself  has  produced  a  rare  degree  of  court- 
liness. HuBZET  HmcpHKKT.  Of  Minnesota, 
the  Senate's   leading  FSPO  advocate,  and 
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PAWSK.  Of  Tennessee,  ivho  devoted 
a  ebapter  In  his  book  on  Congress  to  de- 
ploring the  flllbiister,  are  obvloxisly  open  to 
tlie  needle  when  they  arise  to  deliver  open- 
ing remarks  for  10  hours.  But  who  is  there 
on  the  other  side  to  employ  It?  Certainly 
not  RvasKLL  Loito  of  the  beneficiary  State 
of  r./\iii»««rn»  whose  father  holds  the  course 
record  for  filibustering  and  whose  hand 
would  wither  should  he  attempt  to  sign  a 
cloture  petition. 

So  actually  discussion  has  been  held  to  the 
Issue — or  more  properly  the  Issues.  Senator 
PDi.aaiCBT,  of  Arkansas,  devoted  a  part  of  his 
8  hours  on  the  flocnr  to  a  scholarly  discussion 
at  the  principle  of  unlimited  debate  and  its 
tmplications  in  the  survival  of  a  democracy. 
He  reminded  his  audience  (and  if  the  floor 
was  lightly  populated  the  galleries  were  com- 
fortably filled)  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  doctrine 
of  the  concurrent  majority.  A  law  may  be 
passed  by  a  simple  majority,  he  noted,  but  it 
cannot  be  enforced  unless  the  minority  ac- 
cepts the  verdict.  This  is  why  the  use  of 
the  Senate  rules  to  prevent  final  action  on  a 
oontroverslal  measure  has  often  served  to 
hold  the  Oovernment  together  against  the 
Internal  pressures  that  might  have  blown  it 
i^iart.  It  is  this,  indeed,  that  sets  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  apart  from  all 
the  others  based  on  the  same  general  thecnry 
of  representation. 

Tliere  may  have  been  a  dreamlike  quality 
•bout  all  this,  but  no  man  looking  down 
from  the  galleries  upon  the  eloquent  and 
unezcited  gentlemen  on  the  fioor  oould  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  great  ghoets  were  walk- 
ing there.  Here  was  leisurely,  Informed  dis- 
cussion unmarred  by  passion  (except,  occa- 
sionally, on  the  part  of  the  Texans) — a  great, 
controversial  public  issue  receiving  careful 
consideration  by  Informed  men  of  high  pur- 
pose in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

The  odds  against  the  filibuster's  succeeding 
•re  long,  and  the  chances  are  the  States  will 
get  the  quitclaim  deed  to  the  tidelands  they 
were  promised  in  the  last  campaign.  But  in 
•ny  event  a  useful  purpose  has  been  served. 
In  the  midst  of  rushing  events  the  Senate  has 
been  reminded  of  its  own  past,  forced  to 
•top,  think,  and  reconsider.  Those  who  have 
foiud  their  positions  on  the  art  of  the  fili- 
buster suddenly  reversed,  in  their  embarrass- 
ment have  had  to  look  upon  the  compelling 
fact  that  the  end  does  not  always  justify  the 
■iwans,  There  could  be  no  naore  cogent 
lesson  for  our  times. 


Importaace  ol  Korea  to  Future  of 
Asia 


SZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  vxucoirr 
Df  THE  SSNATX  OP  THE  UNITXD  STATES 

Friday.  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  FT.ANIMKS.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston 
for  April  28.  1953.  is  a  contribution  en- 
titled "Korea:  A  Test  Case."  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Yongjeung  Kitn.  presi- 
dent of  the  Korean  Affairs  Institute  in 
Washington.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
sensible  and  keen  analysis  of  the  Korean 
situation.  Before  aslnng  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd.  I  wish  to 
read  one  paragraph  from  it.  as  follows: 

Kan^  Is  •  unique  case;  It  should  be  settled 
tndlvklu^lly.  Solution  at  the  Kore^  prob> 
lem  through  the  good  wlU  at  both  sides  to- 
ward tb*  Korean  people  wlU  Increase  the 


chance  for  peace  In  Asia  and  may  then  lead 
to  the  progressive  settlement  of  other  men- 
acing problems  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Settling  the  whole  Asia  question  at  once  is 
Just  as  Impossible  as  eating  a  whole  seven- 
course  dinner  at  one  swallow.  It  would  also 
be  easier  to  settle  one  issue  at  a  time. 

« 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  senti- 
ments in  that  paragraph  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  Senators  and  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  as  a  whole  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bos- 
ton,  lilass..   of   April   28.    19&31 
KoaxA:  A  Tkst  Cask 
To  the  CHXisTtaic  Scxcnce  MoNrroa: 

America's  future  In  Asia  tiinges  on  Korea. 
Its  frustration  in  the  East  seems  to  stem 
from  failure  to  heed  popular  sentiments  in 
that  region.  Considering  Asian  reactions  Is 
a  must  in  winning  the  East. 

There  is  a  great  moral  Isstie  behind  the 
massive  Asian  unrest  and  conflict  confront- 
ing the  United  States,  particularly  In  Ko- 
rea. President  Eisenhower.  In  his  recent 
address  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  lx)th  recognized  this  and  re- 
affirmed a  basic  American  principle.  He 
said,  "Any  nation's  right  to  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  an  economic  system  of  its  own 
choosing  is  inalienable." 

Reaching  a  truce  agreement  must  obvi- 
ously precede  a  peace  settlement.  But  effect- 
ing an  armistice,  alone,  will  merely  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  helium.  As  long  as  the 
homogeneous  Korean  nation  is  divided  into 
two  armed  camps,  it  will  remain  a  threat  to 
world  security.  Until  it  is  united,  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  liability  around 
America's  neck  economically,  politically,  and 
mUitarUy. 

President  Eisenhower  seized  the  peace 
Initiative  when  he  said :  "The  first  great  step 
alcxig  this  way  must  be  the  conclusion  of  an 
honorable  armistice  in  Korea.  This  means 
the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
the  prompt  initiation  of  political  discussions 
leading  to  the  holding  of  free  elections  in  a 
united  Korea."  Backed  by  deeds,  this  would 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  Korean 
people  as  well  as  in  other  Asians. 

No  power  should  be  allowed  once  again 
to  keep  KcHva  divided.  The  United  States 
should  spell  out  fair  and  honorable  terms 
for  a  poetarmlstlce  settlement  along  the 
following  lines: 

1.  Unification  of  Korea  under  a  central 
government — replacing  the  existing  regimes 
In  the  North  and  South — established  as  soon 
aa  possible  through  a  nationwide  genertU 
election  supervised  by  a  neutral  commlsh 
slon.  Establishment  of  a  united,  Independ-' 
ent  Korean  state  as  pledged  not  only  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  but 
by  Russia  and  China  as  weU. 

a.  Guaranteed  neutralization  of  Korea 
through  Joint  agreement  by  the  United 
States.  Russia,  China,  and  Great  Britain 
whereby  they  wiU  respect  Korean  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  Integrity  and  will  seek 
no  special  privileges  in  Korea — economic, 
poUUcal,  or  military,  Korea  to  pledge  strict 
observance  of  neutrality  and  open  its  major 
ports  to  all  nations  on  an  equal  basis  for 
commercial  intercourse.  A  neutral  commis- 
sion should  be  stationed  in  Korea  to  observe 
and  report  to  the  United  NaUons  the  Im- 
plementation of  these  agreements. 

3.  Withdrawal  at  all  foreign  troops  from 
Korea  under  the  superrlston  of  a  neutral 
commission  soon  after  a  central  government 
li  established. 

4.  Speedy  and  thorough  reconstruction  and 
rehabUitation  of  Korea.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration spent  billions  helping  ito  for- 


mer enemy  nations.  Surely  this  adminis- 
tration, together  with  other  interested  na- 
tions, should  spare  no  effort  making  friendly 
liberated  Korea  a  solvent  sovereign  state. 
This  most  important  battle  for  America's 
future  In  Asia  must  be  won  so  all  Asia 
may  see  what  democratic  America  can  do 
in  the  way  of  peaceful,  coostructive  enter- 
prise. 

The  proposals  enumerated  above  are  Just 
and  soimd.  They  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval not  only  of  the  Korean  people  but 
of  free  men  everywhere.  They  also  conform 
with  basic  American  concepts  and  the  U.  N.'s 
announced  purpose  to  bring  about  a  united, 
independent  state  of  Korea. 

Since  all  Asia  is  revolting  against  eco- 
nomic and  political  inequalities.  It  would 
be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  attract 
great  masses  of  Asians  instead  of  relying  on 
discredited,  unpopular  groups  which — 
while  parroting  democratic  ideals — prac- 
tice tyranny.  Anti-Communist  propaganda, 
alone,  will  not  win  downtrodden  peoples. 
America's  emphasis  should  be  on  economic 
development  and  peace  since  the  Asian 
peoples  hate  destruction  and  war.  President 
Eisenhower  was  obviously  mindftil  of  this 
when  he  said : 

"This  Oovernment  Is  ready  to  ask  its 
people  to  Join  with  all  nations  In  devoting 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  savings 
achieved  by  disarmament  to  a  fund  for 
world  aid  and  reconstruction.  The  piuposes 
of  this  great  work  would  be:  to  help  other 
peoples  to  develop  the  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  to  stimulate  profitable  and 
fair  world  trade,  to  assist  all  peoples  to 
know  the  blessings  of  productive  freedom." 
If  this  is  implemented  ezpeditiouaiy  in 
Korea.  American  democratic  ideals  will 
spread. 

The  Korea  problem  should  be  settled  once 
and  for  all.  Any  halfway  settlement  wlU 
only  play  into  the  hands  of  America's  ene- 
mies who  will  use  Korea  as  a  pawn.  Until 
the  issue  is  settled  Judiciously  on  Its  own 
merits,  the  United  Mtates  will  continue  to 
be  plagued  by  Internal  political  dissension, 
dissipation  of  its  national  wealth,  and  for- 
eign distrust. 

A  solution  contingent  upon  the  outcome 
of  other  Asian  conflicts  is  not  feasible. 
Neither  side  should  drag  Korea  Into  other 
Asian  problems.  The  Korean  problem  dif- 
fers basically  from  other  issues  in  Asia  de- 
spite a  superficial  resemblance. 

There  has  been  no  report  of  Chinese  Con- 
munlst  soldiers  fighting  In  Indochina  or 
Malaya,  as  in  Korea,  and  the  U.  N.  has  made 
no  commitment  in  those  countries  where, 
incidentally,  the  colonial  question  is  also 
involved.  Moreover,  German  and  Austrian 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  from  time  to 
time  but  no  one  has  suggested  settling  them 
together  or  stipulating  that  neither  cotild  be 
settled  without  the  other. 

Korea  is  a  unique  ease;  It  should  be  settled 
Individually.  Solution  of  the  Korea  prob- 
lem through  the  good  will  of  both  sides 
toward  the  Korean  people  will  Increase  the 
chances  for  peace  in  Asia  and  may  then  lead 
to  the  progressive  settlement  of  other  men- 
acting  problems  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Settling  the  whole  Asia  question  at  once  Is 
Just  as  impossible  as  eating  a  whole  seven- 
ooin-se  dinner  at  one  swallow.  It  would  also 
be  easier  to  settle  one  issue  at  a  time. 

Furthermore,  what  Justification  would 
there  be  for  anyone — East  or  West — to  hold 
Korea  as  a  hostage  for  all  the  ills  of  Asia? 
Downtrodden  peoples,  awakening  from  their 
passive  acceptance  of  inequities,  hold  no 
brief  for  old-line  power  politics. 

American  leadership  is  on  trial  before  ttoa 
world.  President  Elsenhower  has  recognized 
this  salient  fact.  We  can  only  hope  that  his 
vision  will  bold  and  that  bis  efforts  wlU  b» 
realised. 

TaunosKunQ  Knc, 
Pr^sUtent.  Korean  Affuirt  Institute. 

Washihoton. 
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The  Press  Skidds  Itsetf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAN  FULBRIGHT 

or  aucansas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTID  STATES 

Friday,  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  21, 
entitled  "The  Press  Shields  Itself."  This 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  imiwrtant  and  serious  defects  in 
our  present  society.  The  identification 
of  means  of  communication  with  big 
/  business  has  resulted  in  a  restriction  of 
news,  and  without  the  news  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  obviously  cannot  wisely 
participate  in  their  own  Oovernment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

Thi  Puss  Shiklm  Itssl^ 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are 
strong  for  the  unrestricted  right  to  criticize 
public  officials  and  individuals  they  do  not 
like,  but  many  of  these  same  new8pai>erB 
become  suddenly  aUerglc  to  the  idea  when- 
ever criticism  pertains  to  the  press  Itself. 

This  conclusion  is  ine«capable  on  the  basis 
of  two  decisions  taken  last  week  within  the 
ranks  of  professional  Journalism.  The  Peo- 
ple's Right  to  Know — to  use  the  title  of  a 
new  book  sponsored  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors — ought  to  Include  the 
right  to  know  the  facts  about  these  decisions 
against  self-examinatioa  by  the  press  It- 
self. Hence  this  report  from  Inside  the 
family. 

At  its  annual  meeting  In  Washington,  this 
society  of  newspaf>er  editors,  the  ASNE,  de- 
voted much  of  1  day  to  a  discussion  of 
freedom  of  Information.  Members  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  ruling  of  New  York's  Judge 
Valente  in  shutting  the  press  out  of  the 
Jelke  vice  trial.  Many  editors  found  the 
order  an  infringement  of  a  free  press  and  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Other  editors  called 
for  release  of  more  Information  on  atomic 
power  and  for  wider  legal  access  to  public 
records  and  proceedings 

All  stood  strong  for  freedom  of  informa- 
tion until  that  free  information  began  to 
concern  the  press.  Then  It  was  a  horse  of 
another  color. 

A  resolution  was  offered  to  take  notice  of 
serious  criticism  of  aspects  of  the  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  1953  presidential  campaign 
and  grave  charges  made  against  the  press 
by  Senators  Taft.  of  Ohio,  and  Moasz.  of 
Oregon.  It  was  a  mUd  resolution  and  pro- 
posed merely  that  a  committee  of  editors 
study  these  criticisms  and  report  their  con- 
clusions to  the  society.  The  resoluUon  did 
not  refer  to  bias  or  slanting  or  distortion. 
It  made  no  assumption  of  any  kind.  All  It 
asked  was  that  the  facts  be  assembled. 

In  less  time  than  It  takes  to  teU  it.  the 
resolution  was  resoundingly  tabled.  Only 
one  member  had  a  chance  to  speak  and  he 
was  Walter  M.  Harrison,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
who  immediately  moved  to  kill  it.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, a  past  president  of  the  ASNE.  said  that 
criticUms  referred  to  in  the  resolution  were 
"old  stuff"  and  now  "dead  and  btu-ied."  He 
made  it  crysUl  clear  that  the  editors'  interest 
in  the  people's  right  to  know  did  not 
extend  to  self-examination  oi  tbs  charges 
•gainst  the  press  itself. 

EarUer  in  the  week,  also  in  Washington, 
the  executive  councU  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
professional  Journalistic  fraternity,  approved 
a  report  of  •  special  oonunlttee  which  de- 


cided It  Is  not  feasible  to  survey  the  fair- 
ness of  the  press  and  other  coverage  of  the 
1952  presidential  campaign.  Only  Barry 
Bingham,  editor  of  the  LouisviUe  Courier- 
Journal,  favored  the  survey.  Mr.  Bingham 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  propose,  last  year, 
that  It  be  made.  Charges  of  unfairness  were 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  of  the  ChrlstUn  Science 
Monitor;  Eric  Sevareld.  CBS;  and  many 
others. 

To  his  credit,  Charles  C.  Clayton,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  editorial  writer  and  imme- 
diate past  president  of  Sigma  DelU  Chi, 
stood  firm  for  the  survey  and  later  opposed 
the  committee.  But  Mr.  Clayton  was  virtu- 
aUy  alone  In  the  Sigma  DelU  Chi  counciL 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, who  wrote  editorials  for  a  survey  last 
October  and  November,  reversed  himself  and 
agreed  that  a  survey  is  not  feasible. 

Dean  Earl  English,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  said  new  sur- 
vey techniques  were  needed  and  proposed 
that  steps  he  taken  to  prepare  for  the  futiu-e. 
The  editors  who  were  bent  on  kUling  off  any 
investigation  of  these  sins  of  the  press 
showed  Dean  English  the  courtesy  of  attach- 
ing his  concurring  report  to  their  thumbs- 
down  decision. 

The  American  press  Is  storing  up  trouble 
for  itself  by  this  dog-in-the-manger  strategy. 
For  it  now  says  in  effect  that  it  wiU  neither 
respect  inquiries  into  the  press  by  outsiders, 
such  as  the  Hutchlns  commission's,  nor 
sponsor  an  inquiry  from  within  its  own 
ranks.  This  double  default  in  1  week  Is 
all  the  worse  after  the  failvire  of  so  many 
publications  to  print  the  news  about  the 
C.  Wesley  Roberts-GOP  scandal  and  the 
Weeks-Astin  Bureau  of  Standard  contro- 
versy. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  founder  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  said  nearly  50  years  ago  that  "our 
RepubUc  and  its  press  wUl  rise  or  fall  to- 
gether." Editors  and  publishers  who  sup- 
press or  distort  news  and  then  forestall 
criticism  are  faithless  to  the  greatest  at 
trusts.  They  damage  the  good  name  of  the 
press  and  its  reputation  for  liability  and 
trustworthiness.  They  do  the  Elsenhower 
administration  no  good  and  they  weaken  tlie 
very  foundations  of  the  Republic. 


Seiator  Hamphrej  on  ImmifratioB  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  April  18,  1953 
issue  of  the  Chicago  PNYX.  an  inde- 
pendent monthly  newspaper  for  the 
American-Qreek  community. 

The  editorial  is  added  evidence  of  the 
growing  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  for  drastic  revision  of  the  Mc- 
Carran -Walter  Immigration  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCNATOa  HXTMPinUET  ON  iMMICaATION  LAW8 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  connection  with  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Immigration  Act. 

We  have  always  realised  that  those  who 
enter  the  political  arena  •re  usuAlly  open  to 


severe  criticism  frc«n  their  opponents.  How- 
ever, we  never  b«3lleved  that  men  caUlng 
themselves  -statesmen  would  ever  use  erratic 
methods  to  destroy  the  confidence  at  fellow 
Americans  in  their  colleagues.  . 

In  the  case  of  Minnesota's  HncPHaKT,  who 
opposes  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  and  for 
which  he  has  earned  the  und3rlng  gratitude 
of  millions  of  fellow  Americans  including 
those  of  Hellenic  descent,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  a  recent  article  written  by 
Herbert  O.  Moore  in  a  magazine  caUed  the 
National  Republic  to  identify  him  and  the 
distingtilshed  J\mior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Lehman,  along  with  all  those  who  op- 
pose tiie  McCarran  law.  with  the  Communist 
Party. 

Needless  for  this  newspaper  to  voice  its 
disgust  at  such  an  irresponsible  article  which 
has  found  its  way  in  many  American  homes 
through  the  mails  tmder  the  frank  of  ths 
Senator  from  Nevada.  Suffice  to  say  here 
that  the  controversial  and  discriminatory 
provisions  of  this  law  are  now  being  opposed 
by  the  most  outstanding  Americans  includ- 
ing our  Illustrious  President  Eisenhower  and 
former  Governor  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  the 
defeated  Democratic  presidential  candidate. 
Among  other  distinguished  Americans  and 
prominent  organizations  opposing  this  law 
are:  Rev.  Thaddeus  F.  Gullixson,  president  of 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Paul  and  chairman  of  the  Lutheran  Resettle- 
ment Service  and  recently  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Inunigration  and 
Nattiralization  which  unanimously  con- 
demned the  McCarran  Act;  the  National 
Lutheran  Council,  representing  4  million 
church  members  of  8  denominations,  which 
requested  Congress  to  rewrite  the  McCarran 
Act  when  it  met  recently  at  its  35th  annual 
convention  at  Atlantic  City;  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  which  met  in 
Washington  and  adopted  a  statement  of 
principle  calling  for  an  immediate  changs 
in  the  McCarran  Act;  the  National  Board 
of  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
which  likewise  adopted  a  resolution  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  attacking  the  McCarran- Walter  Act 
as  manifestly  unfair; 

Others  Include,  Cardinal  Mooney,  of  De- 
troit, who  has  denounced  the  law  as  dis- 
criminatory; Archbishop  Cushing,  of  Boston, 
who  recently  demanded  revision  of  the  law 
to  purge  it  of  several  un-Christian  and  un- 
American  provisions;  Bishop  McVinney,  of 
Providence,  who  stated  that  the  law  remind- 
ed him  of  Hitler's  principles;  the  American 
Baptist  convention,  which  recently  passed 
a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  revise  tlia 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  so  that  it  would  be 
more  In  keeping  with  o\u-  democratic  tradi- 
tions; the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  approved  a 
more  or  less  similar  resolution  as  did  the 
triannual  general  convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  last  September;  and  lastly  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  (American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association)  through  • 
number  of  its  outstanding  members  in  sev- 
eral cities  of  the  country  where  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  held  liearings,  and  which 
they  attended  to  voice  Ahepa's  objections  to 
the  existing  laws.  Among  Ahepa's  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  supreme  presi- 
dent Peter  L.  Bell  to  appear  before  the 
President's  Commission  was  also  George  A. 
Polos,  of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
fine  patriotic  order  who  is  known  throughout 
Ahepadom  as  the  "Father  of  the  Ahepa." 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Polos  filed  with  the  President's 
ComoUsslon: 

"Our  present  laws  and  policies  appear  to 
be  based  on  the  asstimption  that  no  honest, 
liardworking.  freedom-loving  person  in  the 
world  would  attempt  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence.  The  Ameri- 
can consulates,  everywhere,  are  reqtUred  to 
presume  that  anyone  applying  for  an  immi- 
gration visa  has  some  evU  design  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Government,  industry, 
and  morality  of  the  Amerioaa,  people.   >rery 
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applicant  la  immediately  shouldered  with  the 
bxirden  of  proving — to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
consul,  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  State,  to  the  Secretary  of  Lab<»'. 
and  to  the  President  at  the  United  States — 
that  he  does  not  plan  any  harm  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  Goyemment.  and  that  he 
la  not  likely  to  acquire  any  habits  or  notions, 
or  to  make  any  mistakes  which  may  reduce 
him  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  want. 

"After  the  prospective  immigrant  compiles 
with  these  requtannents  and  Is  admitted, 
his  conduct  here  Is  not  Judged  by  the  regu- 
larly established  system  of  determining  Jus- 
tice before  the  open  courts  ot  the  Republic, 
but  he  is  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  discretionary  sensibilities  of  the  Attor- 
ney GeneraL  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Labor,  or  Oonunerce,  are  personally  cognisant 
of  how  the  alien's  case  is  handled  and  de- 
cided. The  aliens  accusers,  prosecutors. 
Judges,  Juries,  and  executioners  of  the  sen- 
tence paimifd  against  him  are  the  agents  and 
employees  at  the  Immigration  and  Nattirali- 
sation  Service.  It  often  happens  that  all  at 
these  functions  are  performed  by  one  and  the 
same  person. 

-*v«n  after  the  alien  Is  admitted  to  cW- 
•enshlp,  be  is  Immediately  subjected  to  spe- 
cial laws  which  operate  to  his  special  dlsad- 
nmtage  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
Amerlean-bom  children.  These  laws  do  not 
apply  to  all  citizens — only  to  natxiralized 
citizens  and  to  their  children. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  equality  under 
the  law,  and  that  is  to  have  one  standard. 
one  system  of  dispensing  Justice  and  met- 
ing out  punishment  to  all  persons  alike  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
liikewlse.  there  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  the 
stigma  of  having  'second -class  citizens'  in 
America,  and  that  Is  to  have  no  laws  which 
do  not  apply  to  all  citiuens  alike." 

This  newspaper  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  question  of  immigration,  be- 
cause among  other  discriminatory  and  imjust 
provisions  of  the  McCarran  law  we  find  that 
the  national  origin  quota  system  is  most 
objectionable  to  citizens  of  Hellenic  descent 
whose  nx>therland  has  sacrificed  everything 
In  its  determination  to  halt  short  the  spread 
ot  communism  in  the  country  where  democ- 
racy iras  bom. 

Immigration  quotas  for  1958  permit  en- 
trance of  154,657  persons  of  which  more  than 
65.0M)  may  come  from  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  This  contrasts  with  the 
»00  allowed  under  the  McCarran  law  to  en- 
ter from  Greece  and  the  Greek  immigration 
problem  becomes  more  of  a  hopeless  case 
when  one  is  informed  that  the  Greek  quota 
already  has  been  oversubscribed  and  there- 
fore no  one  may  enter  America  until  some- 
time after  the  year  2000.  Meanwhile  im- 
migration from  Northern  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  never  reaches  its  annual  quota.  It 
Is  the  pooling  of  such  unused  quotas  which 
could  and  will  alleviate  the  great  bxirden  of 
overpopulation  confronting  Greece  and  other 
western  and  southeastern  nations  of  Europe 
•ndta  the  face  of  these  facts  the  Chicago 
PNTX  has  repeatedly  asked  for  revision  of 
the  McCarran  law. 

In  his  closing  remarks  to  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  said; 
"What  the  people  of  the  world  want  today 
more  than  anything  else  is  acceptance.  They 
want  to  be  held  in  a  spirit  of  equality.  They 
want  to  be  respected.  They  want  to  be 
treated  as  equals.  We  have  set  ourselves 
up  as  some  kind  of  superpatrlots.  so  to  speak, 
pointing  the  Anger  at  people  from  all  over 
the  world  who  have  helped  make  this  Na- 
tion rich  and  powerful,  and  saying  to  them, 
Tou  are  not  dean.'  I  oonclude  by  saying 
ttiat  any  natkm  which  closes  Its  doors  will 
close  Its  mtnd  and  dose  Ito  heart;  or  per- 
haps I  should  turn  it  aro\md  and  say  that 


when  we  begin  to  close  our  doors,  the  portals 
at  this  great  Republic,  then  we  have  dosed 
our  hearts  and  dosed  our  mlnda." 


Intenricw  Whh  Amu  Falconer,  of 
Duaee,  Scoduid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKaMSAS 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  WJIBRIGHT.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short  inter- 
view appearing  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  April  26.  The  interview  concerns 
Anna  Falconer,  a  young  teacher  from 
Dundee,  Scotland,  now  teaching  in  Jack- 
sonville, Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tater- 
view  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ANNA  Falcokwm  Snxx  Muses  Arkansas 
(By  Jim  Simpson) 

Ask  young  Anna  Palconer  where  she's 
from  and  youll  get  this  pert  reply: 

"From  Dundee.  Scotland,  I'm  proud  to 
say — and  late  of  Jacksonville,  Ark.,  U.  8.  A." 
There's  no  mistaking  Anna's  accent  as 
definitely  Scottish  so  she  quickly  explains 
that  the  Arkansas  connection  results  from 
the  year  she  spent  as  an  exchange  teacher  in 
1949-50. 

"The  first  year  you're  back  you  find  your- 
self talking  about  Arkansas  q\ilte  a  lot.  The 
second  year  you're  calmed  down  a  bit.  But 
the  third  year  you're  still  mentioning  the 
stateside  experience  at  least  once  a  day,"  said 
Anna. 

"The  pupHa  dont  really  mind."  she  ex- 
plained. "They  are  eager  to  hear.  And 
the  teaching  staff,  too,  knows  that  the  ex- 
perience of  an  exchange  la  one  from  whieh 
teacher  and  student  profit  for  many  years." 
Dundee  is  situated  on  the  wide,  slowly 
fiowlng  Dee  River — "the  Dee,"  as  the  Scots 
call  it.  Her  school  Is  ht^h  on  a  rocky  hill 
and  is  built  of  grayish  stone  and  brick, 
which,  like  all  Scottish  buildings,  old  or  new, 
looks  as  if  it  had  weathered  many  a  storm. 
"Miss  Prances  Rudd,  who  exchanged  places 
with  Miss  Falconer,  spent  many  an  hour  up 
here,"  recalls  the  principal  of  the  school  on 
surveying  the  home  economics  rooms  at  the 
top  of  the  building. 

Anna  herself  has  made  numerous  speeches 
to  students  in  those  rooms,  and  to  groups 
throughout  the  Dundee  area,  about  her  year 
in  Arkansas. 

"For  me,"  she  said.  "Arkansas  proved  to  be 
the  land  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  as 
well  as  the  'land  of  opportunity.'  which  it 
..calls  Itself.  I  find  myself  reUvlng.  over 
and  over  again,  the  delightful  times  I  had 
in  Jacksonville.  Little  Rock,  RuasellviUe, 
Port  Smith,  and  all  over  the  State. 

"On  roy  return  to  Dundee,  my  old  pupils 
were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Bfiss  Rudd  and 
her  teaching.  There  is  no  doubt  that  homs 
economics  is  one  at  the  most  dilBcult  sub- 
jects for  an  exchange — foods,  methods  of 
presentation,  the  general  setup  In  almost 
every  phase  of  homemaking  la  different. 
Frances  must  have  found  our  ways  very 
puzzling  but  she  made  the  best  of  things 
and  won  for  herself  many  friends  among 
staff  and  pupils.** 

She  continued:  "like  most  American  ex- 
change teachers,  I  find  that  sdioolchildren 


and  many  adults  have  some  quite  mistaken 
ideas  regarding  life  in  the  United  States. 
The  motion-picture  indiistry  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
Some  children  believe  that  the  average 
American  la  either  a  red  Indian,  cowboy,  or 
a  film  star,  and  grownups  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  supposing  that  all  Americans  are 
wealthy,  owning  their  own  homes  with  all 
the  very  latest  in  kitchens,  washing  ma- 
chines, motorcars,  and  all. 

"What  they  do  not  fully  realize  is  that 
all  this  does  not  come  about  without  effort. 
I  was  tremendoualy  impressed  by  the  vitality 
of  Arkansas  people.  It  seemed  to  me  they 
had  an  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  any  prosperity  which  they  may  enjoy  la 
well  deserved." 

Then  Anna  made  another  good  obserra'- 
tlon.  "Mechanical  gadgets  play  a  more  Im- 
portant part  In  Arkansas  and  the  States 
than  they  do  over  here.  Things  which  ws 
would  regard  as  purely  a  luxury  might  be 
considered  a  necessity  over  there — in  order 
to  save  time.  I  got  the  impreaslon  that  time 
was  a  thing  which  had.  at  all  costs,  to  be 
saved.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  In  a  hurry 
whereas  we  take  life  at  a  more  leisurely  pace. 

"The  British,"  she  went  on,  "have  coma 
In  for  other  criticisms.  On  the  Continent 
we  are  told  we  are  lazy  about  languages — 
like  the  Americana  we  expect  everyone  else 
to  speak  English.  We  are  also  criticized  for 
our  cooking.  Unlike  the  French,  we  lack 
imagination  in  ova  culinary  efforts.  But  in 
the  Statea.  in  Arkansas.  I  found  the  aver- 
age person  quite  familiar  with  dishes  of 
nutny  countries.  European  settlers  in  the 
States  have  handed  on  a  tremendous  legacy 
of  recipes  to  a  generation  which  la  extreme- 
ly Interested  in  food." 

Of  her  return  home.  Anna  said.  "I  must 
confess.  I  missed  the  variety  of  foods.  Get- 
ting used  to  the  monotonous  post-war  diet 
in  Great  Britain  again  was  difficult. 

"But  apart  from  food,  there  are  other 
things  I  miss.  I  miss  the  Arkansas  accent, 
the  cheery  atmosphere  of  the  footbcOl  games 
with  the  activities  of  the  cheerleaders,  ths 
Christmas  decorations,  the  attractive  ahop^~ 
and  most  of  ^.  my  Arkansas  friends." 

What  of  Arkansas  children? 

Anna  said  she  found  them  delightfuL  "X 
loved  to  llMten  to  them  talk.  In  school  they 
looked  upon  a  teacher  as  a  friend  rather 
than  someone  who  is  not  quite  human, 
which  is  all  too  often  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try. In  teaching,  we  do  not  put  quite  so 
much  stress  on  the  needs  of  the  child,  our 
emphasis  is  more  on  actual  book  learning. 
I  liked  the  more  active  part  that  Amerlcaa 
pupils  take  in  their  dasswork.  My  homs 
'ec'  pupils  in  Jacksonville  must  have  had 
a  hard  time  to  begin  with,  understanding 
my  Scottish  accent,  but  they  stood  up  to  it 
nobly  and  ve  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  It, 
too." 


Tax  Relief  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Msw  TOax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  22. 19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, have  the  promises  made  by  candi- 
dates for  Congress  in  the.  last  election 
"gone  with  the  wind"?  Is  this  failvire 
to  play  fair  and  square  with  50  million 
taxpayers  anything  to  be  proud  <rf?  A 
continuation  of  foreign  aid  for  ship 
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canals,  power  8tati<m8.  apartment 
houses,  hotels,  railway  stations  and 
highways  in  Europe  seems  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  to  give  individual  tax 
relief  to  our  own  taxpayers.  Are  our 
taxpayers  to  be  burdened  with  $10  bil- 
lion to  complete  •  sea  waterway  in 
Prance  and  along  that  seaway  to  erect 
22  dams  and  46  power  stations?  Three 
of  these  dams  have  been  completed  with 
our  taxpayers'  money  at  a  cost  of  $500 
million.  Prance  is  not  putting  in  a 
nickel.  Why  should  oxu*  taxpayers  do 
so?    Yet  France  is  r<!ducing  her  taxes. 

The  influence  of  the  spenders  appar- 
ently carries  greater  weight  with  Con- 
gress than  the  appeal  of  the  50  million 
American  taxpayers  who  were  promised 
tax  relief.  Perhaps  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  help  other  nations  to  reduce 
their  taxes  than  to  afford  tax  relief  to 
our  own  citizens  as  they  were  faithfully 
promised  when  votes  were  needed. 

This  repudiation  of  election  promises 
should  awaken  the  citizenship  of  this 
country  to  a  phase  of  national  security 
involved  in  the  violation  of  pledges  by 
men  to  get  in  office.  If  a  loyalty  test  is 
to  be  applied  to  those  seeking  Govern- 
ment (rfBce.  should  not  the  test  of  the 
faithful  performance  of  promises  be  one 
of  them?  It  will  net  be  necessary  to 
apply  this  test  because  I  feel  that  my 
colleagues  will  keep  faith  with  the 
people. 


Resolutiont  Adopted  by  Natwaal  C««BciI 
of  Catholic  Mca 


f 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  aamnsora 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TKE  UHITBD  STATES 

Friday,  May  1.  19Si 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
commenting  on  immigration  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  33d  a.anual  convention 
of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
in  St.  Louis,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
25,  1953.  issue  of  America,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
this  excellent  publication,  and  particu- 
larly to  its  associate  editor.  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Conway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

COKVKNTION    or   NATIONAL    COXJttCU.   OT 

Catholic  Msn 
0(  the  24  resoluUons  adopted  at  the  33d 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Council 
of  CathoUc  Men  in  St.  Louis,  April  ia-13,  2 
struck  us  as  particularly  timely,  Tke  SOO 
delegates,  representing  i  mUlion  Catholic 
men  In  7.000  organizations,  charged  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  of  1962 
"discrlminatee  against  peoples  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europe."  They  urged  its 
amendment  to  permit  "use  of  unused  quotas 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  nationals 
of  oountrisfe  with  oversubscribed  quotas." 
That  should  about  settle  the  question  as  to 


what  CathoUes  think  ot  the  licCarran-Wal- 
ter  Act.  The  National  OouncU  of  Catholic 
Women,  with  a  membership  of  7  million, 
coDdsmnsd  it  at  their  Seattle  convention 
last  falL  Ths  support  of  the  two  major 
members  of  the  department  of  lay  crganiz^- 
tlons  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference should  encourage  those  Senators 
who  are  being  attacked  in  their  constituen- 
ciea  as  Communists  because  they  are  work- 
ing to  repeal  or  amend  that  discriminatory 
legislation.  Quite  as  timely  was  the  co\m- 
cii's  appeal  to  lU  affiliates  to  study  the 
United  NaUons  Charter  in  the  light  of  pro- 
nouncements by  the  Pope  and  the  United 
States  bishops  on  a  Just  international  order. 
Since  the  resolution  pointed  out  that  the 
charter  is  subject  to  revision  in  1»55  and 
also  recommended  special  study  of  the  five- 
power  veto,  we  assiune  that  the  council 
plans  to  give  charter  revision  a  prominent 
place  in  its  1953-54  program  of  action.  Ac- 
tion was  the  keynote  of  the  convention.  We 
hope  that  the  7,000  affllUtes  will  act  on  both 
resolutions:  On  the  first,  by  urging  their 
Representatives  In  Congress  to  repeal  or  re- 
vise the  Immigration  law;  on  the  second,  by 
organizing  study  groups  on  charter  revision 
as  soon  as  discussion  material  is  available. 


Tax  Re^ctioa  aad  tke  Federal  Bndf  et 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESENTA'Il  VES 
Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
danger  of  tax  reduction  when  the  Ped- 
eral  budget  is  imbalanced  but  without 
reference  to  past  experience  with  these 
problems.  This  has  always  been  the 
danger  flag  unfurled  by  those  who  do 
not  want  their  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  curtailed.  What  has  been 
our  past  experience?  The  Republican 
Congress  came  into  power  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  deficit  was  over  $20 
billion.  How  did  the  80th  Republican 
Congress  balance  the  budget  for  the  first 
time  in  17  years?  Did  the  80th  Con- 
gress put  off  tax  reduction  on  the  plea 
that  there  was  a  deficit  of  $20,676,000,000 
and  that  xmtil  this  deficit  could  be  re- 
duced taxes  could  not  be  reduced?  No; 
It  gave  tax  relief  to  the  low-income  tax- 
payers and  in  doing  so  stimulated  in- 
dustry, increased  payrolls  and  collected 
the  revenue  necessary  to  wipe  out  the 
deficit  of  $20  billion.  It  paid  $7  billion 
on  the  national  debt  and  left  a  surplus 
of  $8V^  Inllion  in  the  Treasury  in  1948. 

There  will  have  to  be  a  better  exctise 
for  not  reducing  taxes  under  House  Res- 
olution 1  than  to  try  to  frighten  the  tax- 
payers by  holding  up  an  unbalanced  Fed- 
eral budget  as  a  legitimate  hindrance  to 
tax  reduction.  Unshackle  the  taxpayers 
from  their  crushing  tax  Itmrden  and  this 
country  will  show  the  wisdom  and  vision 
shown  by  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Israel.  To  delay  tax 
relief  until  an  election  yesLT,  in  lieu  of 
doing  it  now,  is  even  a  more  sordid  piece 
of  political  skulduggery  than  repudi- 
ating the  promise  made  at  the  lajst  eleo 


tion.  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  Republican 
Party  resort  to  any  such  low  moral  level. 
It  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  political 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Good  Caase  Lost  by  2  or  3  Votes: 
Tbe  EtUs  of  AbsenteeisiB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  YOUM. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1953 

Mr.  QWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather 
startling  to  see  how  many  times  bad 
legislation  is  enacted  and  economies  fail 
for  the  lack  of  2  or  3  votes.  The  ex- 
amples which  follow  are  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  faithful  who  are  not  ab- 
sent and  to  remind  those  who  ai-e  how 
Important  their  votes  may  be.  A  casual 
look  at  the  voting  record  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  year  1952  on 
appropriation  bills  alone  shows  what 
absenteeism  of  the  right  persons  at  the 
right  time  may  do  to  good  causes.  The 
difference  of  a  few  votes  is  decisive  more 
often  than  we  are  likely  to  realize. 

An  amendment  to  reduce  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  $278,000 
was  defeated  on  a  division  45  to  45. 

In  the  other  instance,  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  by  $50  million  was  passed 
on  a  division  vote  by  132  to  131.  It  was 
later  defeated  on  a  teller  vote  131  to  128. 

There  were  other  cases  in  which  the 
economy  forces  lost  by  105  to  103;  76 
to  67;  95  to  91. 

In  considering  the  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  March 
27.  1952.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  CottomJ  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  construction 
at  Bonneville  by  $10  million.  It  was 
adopted  on  a  division  by  96  to  91  but 
defeated  on  a  teller  vote  of  105  to  103.  ' 

An  amendment  by  the  gentleman  froiii 
Mississippi  TMr.  Williams]  reducing  the 
Indian  Bureau  t>y  $7,226,019  was  defeated 
on  a  division  by  75  to  67,  and  on  a  teller 
vote  by  114  to  108. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Gathincs,  the 
gentleman  from  Arlcansas,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain construction  work  in  the  Park  Serr- 
Ice  by  $2,770,000  was  defeated  on  a  di- 
vision vote  of  81  to  72  and  on  a  teller  vote 
of  95  to  91. 

On  May  1,  1952.  Mr.  Tabes,  of  New 
York,  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Agriculture  Department  by 
$278,000.  It  was  defeated  on  a  division 
by  45  to  45. 

Mr.  August  H.  Andresen.  of  Minne- 
sota, offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration by  $50  miUion.  It  was  passed  on 
a  division  by  132  to  131,  but  was  later  de- 
feated on  a  teller  vote  by  131  to  126. 

On  April  9.  1952,  on  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
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of  Defense,  Mr.  Lahtaft,  of  Florida,  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  Department  of  the 
Army  by  $765,858.  '  His  amendment 
passed  on  a  division  of  74  to  60  but  was 
later  defeated  on  a  teller  vote  by  79  to  94. 


On  the  wasteful  spending  subject.  If  the 
Oovernment  would  go  ahesd  and  do  the 
things  the  people  voted  to  have  done,  the 
precious  budget  would  balance  and  the  peo- 
ple could  have  the  biggest  salary  raise  they 
ever  experienced. 


To  GOP:  Get  Goinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBtAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1953 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfcs  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Athens  Messenger,  Athens, 
Ohio,  of  April  29,  1953.  Mr.  Gordon 
Bush  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  this 
paper  and  is  a  stanch  Republican.  This 
paper  has  a  wide  circulation. 
To  GOP:  Grr  Going 

The  people  voted  the  Republican  Party 
Into  power  to  do  four  things,  mainly: 

1.  Reduce  income  taxes. 

2.  Do  something  concrete  about  Korea. 

3.  Stop  wasteful  spending  and  therefore 
stop  Inflation. 

4.  Clean  up  the  State  Department  and  Im- 
prove our  foreign  relations. 

To  date,  after  about  100  days,  the  reform 
Government  actually  has  accomplished 
nothing  along  these  lines.  True,  it  Has 
started  to  stop  wasteful  spending,  and  claims 
to  have  brought  Inflation  to  a  halt.  That 
much  might  be  granted,  but  it  was  obvious, 
and  what  little  has  been  done  was  easy  to  do. 

How  about  Issues  No.  1,  2,  and  4? 

Instead  of  working  purposefully  toward  s 
reduction  of  taxes  effective  July  1,  they  are 
begging  the  question  with  all  the  reasons 
why  they  can't  reduce  taxes.  This  reluc- 
tance may  result  in  the  Congress  taking 
things  into  its  own  hands,  but  that  will  not 
be  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  leader- 
ship. 

How  about  Korea?  The  expos*  of  am- 
mimltlon  shortage  has  run  the  gamut  of 
public  interest  and  no  one's  reputation  is 
going  to  suffer,  because  the  failure  to  plan 
well  the  production  of  obvious  war  goods 
was  Jiist  one  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
bumbling. 

The  exchange  of  a  few  prisoners  of  war 
has  taken  on  a  sickening  as{>ect  in  which 
It  Is  obvio\is  that  the  Commimlsts  are 
merely  playing  us  for  our  well-known  gulU- 
bllity,  and  for  the  advantage  of  time  to 
themselves.  If  we  would  qxiit  being  so  all- 
flred  righteous  and  give  them  back  their 
soldiers,  whether  they  want  to  go  home  or 
not,  we  could  rescue  the  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans not  yet  murdered  by  the  Reds. 

Then,  there  lies  at  the  top  of  all  this 
Korean  thing,  two  hurdles:  The  first  is  a 
woefully  tinsatisf actory  committee  called  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  the  other  is  the  dead 
hand  of  the  United  Nations.  Both  these  de- 
terrents to  American  winning  and  ending  the 
war  could  be  set  aside,  if  the  administra- 
tion really  wanted  to  keep  its  pledge  to  the 
people. 

In  the  State  Department,  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  appointees  of  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man still  holding  their  Jobs.  This  is  con- 
trary to  everything  politic  in  our  history, 
and  there  are  ways  to  get  around  the  pension 
system  of  civil  service.  So  we  go  right  on 
playing  second  fiddle  in  International  rela- 
tions, and  go  right  on  sending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  foreign  lands — a  bear  by 
the  tall  which  a  courageous  man  would  let 
loose  of,  no  matter  what  happened. 


as  liberators.  They  fought  for  Russia  gal- 
lantly, however,  after  the  Nazis  succeeded 
in  being  even  more  despotic  than  the  Rus- 
sian masters.  They  would  spread  fiowers 
for  us,  too,  given  the  minimum  of  encour- 
agement. 


Enconragement  for  Slaves:  House  Con- 
cnrrent  ResolntioB  58 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle by  that  well-known  columnist  and 
TV  personality.  Bob  Considine,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  on  April  27,  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  by  Bob  Con- 
sidine points  out  the  value  of  my  reso- 
lution which  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  resolution  may  be 
heard  and  favorably  acted  upon  before 
the  end  of  the  present  session. 

I  commend  this  article  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  of  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Emcoukagzmknt  roa  Siavss 
(By  Bob  Considine) 

Dust  is  settling  on  a  document  listed  as 
"H.  Con.  Res.  58"  though  it  offers  Congress 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  something 
constructive  about  bringing  encouragement 
and  perhaps  even  liberation  to  nations  en- 
slaved by  the  Kremlin. 

"H.  Con.  Res.  88"  stands  for  House  con- 
current resolution  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Smith  of  Wisconsin  and  since  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
would  extend  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
XTkraine  and  Byelorussia. 

Conservatives  in  Congress  went  In  for  a 
bit  of  Jowlshaking  Indignation  at  the  thought 
of  sending  an  ambassador  to  these  apparent 
enemies.  But  proponents  of  the  measure 
see  in  it  a  weapon  that  can  only  hiirt  Russia. 

PXrr  KMCMI.TN  ON  SPOT 

It  would  demonstrate  American  interest 
In  perhaps  the  two  most  unstable  and  rest- 
less national  areas  in  the  Soviet  Bmpire. 
It  would  put  Russia  on  the  spot  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  Kremlin  likes  to  boast  that 
the  Ukraine  and  Byelor\issia  are  independ- 
ent republics,  and  swung  separate  seats  for 
them  in  U.  N.  If  Russia  won't  let  the  inde- 
pendent republics  accept  ambassadors  from 
the  United  States,  their  slavery  will  be  il- 
luminated for  all  the  world  to  see  and  all 
the  anti-Communist  factions  inside  the 
coimtries  to  feed  upon. 

It  would  be  a  peaceful  gesture  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  a  tacit  appeal  to 
the  nationals  of  the  two  countries  to  look 
to  UB  instead  of  to  Moscow.  In  the  highly 
improbable  event  that  Russia  lets  the  two 
pupp)ets  accept  United  States  diplomats,  we'd 
have  a  valuable  listening  post  in  Kiev  and 
Minsk,  long  barred  to  us.  If  it  refuses  we 
could  with  justification  demand  that  U.  N. 
expel  the  Ukrainian  and  Byel(»^l8slan  dele- 
gations as  impoeters. 

Students  of  the  matter  believe  that  the 
Ukraine  is  ripest  for  revolt.  Its  people,  larg- 
est non-Russian  national  bloc  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  literally  spread  flowers  before 
Hitler's  Panzer  divisions,  greeting  the  Nazis 


PobUc  Policy  Toward  Commamst  Ubmbs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  1.  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  arti- 
cle by  Father  Benjamin  L.  Masse  on 
Public  Policy  Toward  Communist 
Unions,  which  appeared  in  the  April  26, 
1953,  issue  of  America,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Public  Pouct  Towabo  Communist  Unions 
(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 

Just  about  every  school  of  thought — lib- 
eral, conservative,  and  all  the  Ideological 
shades  in  between — is  dissatisfied  with  the 
anti-Communist  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Though  the  dissatisfaction  stems  from 
a  variety  of  reasons,  on  one  score  all  hands 
are  agreed:  Section  8  (h),  which  requires 
non -Communist  affidavits  as  a  condition  for 
enjoying  the  services  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  has  lost  whatever  force  U 
may  once  have  had. 

The  basis  of  this  general  persuasion  need 
only  be  indicated.  After  nearly  6  years  of 
operation  under  a  law  which  was  supposed 
to  make  their  position  untenable,  the  Com- 
munists remain  a  lively  and  potent  factor  in 
the  labor  movement.  Though  not  so  strong 
as  they  used  to  be.  they  continue  to  repre- 
sent about  a  half-million  workers  in  such 
key  defense  Industries  as  electrical  manu- 
facturing, longshorlng,  and  copper  mining 
and  smelting.  They  have  pockets  of  strengtli 
In  other  essential  industries,  too. 

How  oust  the  comrades  from  these  places 
of  power  and  potential  sabotage?  Should 
section  9  (h)  be  firmed  up.  and.  if  so,  howt 
Or  should  It  be  quietly  Junked  as  a  well- 
meaning  but  unrealistic  approach  to  ths 
problem?  If  it  is  to  be  Junked,  what  if  any- 
thing, ought  Congress  put  in  iU  place? 

Last  year  a  special  subcommittee  of  ths 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare set  out  to  find  the  answers.  Por  ths 
business  at  hand.  It  was  Just  about  as  knowl- 
edgeable a  group  as  could  be  found  In  ths 
82d  Congress.  Senator  Tsrr,  coauthor  of 
Taft-Hartley,  was  a  member.  So  were  ths 
three  most  highly  regarded  labor  experts  in 
the  Senate:  Senators  Ives,  of  New  York; 
MokSE..  of  Oregon;  and  Dottclas,  of  Illinois. 
The  chairman  was  Senator  Humpkhet,  who 
brought  to  the  probe  an  intelligent  Interest 
in  the  problem  and  a  gift  for  energetic 
direction. 

The  subcommittee  did  a  thorough  Job  of 
picking  the  brains  of  a  large  and  highly  in- 
formed group  of  people.  It  levied  on  labor 
and  management,  on  the  professions,  and 
the  universities.  The  testimony  turned  out 
to  be  so  revealing  and  authoritative  that  ths 
subcommittee's  publications — four  volumes 
of  hearings,  plus  a  32-page  summary  report 
to  Congress — are  now  the  richest  available 
source  of  Information  on  Communists  in 
United  States  labor  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  about  them. 
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Befors  giving  the  fubcommlttee's  policy 
recommendations,  which  this  Congress  may 
decide  to  follow.  I  propose  to  hit  the  high- 
lights of  the  varloiis  suggestions  offered  by 
the  witnesses.    They  fall  under  four  heads. 

I 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should 
be  given  authority  to  find  that  a  imion  is 
Commimlst  dominated.  This  finding  would 
be  subject  to  due  constitutional  process,  that 
is,  the  unioits  so  characterized  would  enjoy 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  If  they 
did  not  appeal,  or  If  their  appeal  was  denied, 
the  unions  would  be  refused  access  to  the 
services  of  the  Board.  Furthermore,  if  the 
unions  had  the  status  of  recognized  bargain- 
ing agents,  the  Board  would  order  them  dis- 
established and  compel  employers  to  cease 
deaUng  with  them. 

Although  the  Canadian  Labor  Board  has 
successfully  used  this  approach  to  eliminate 
Communist-controlled  unions  above  the 
border,  our  own  Board  is  loath  to  accept  the 
responsibility.  NLRB  Chairman  Paul  Her- 
zog  testified  that  the  Board  was  expert  in 
collective  bargaining,  not  in  detecting  sub- 
versive activities,  and  that  to  become  expert 
would  require  special  Investigative  tech- 
niques "Inconsistent  with  the  open-court 
procedures  of  a  quasljudiclal  agency."  He 
added  that  ths  burden  of  Investigating 
charges  of  Communist  domination  would  de- 
lay and  otherwise  Interfere  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Board  was  established. 

Such  Informed  witnesses  as  David  Saposs, 
former  chief  economist  of  NLRB;  Merlyn 
Pltzele,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation;  and  Senator  Moasx  did 
not  share  Mr.  Hersog's  doubts.  Neither  did 
several  AFL  leaders  who  favored  this  pro- 
posal. 

n 

Some  Oovemment  agency  other  than 
NLRB  should  be  empowered  to  declare  a 
union  Communist  dominated.  Upon  such 
a  declaration,  which  would  also  bie  subject 
to  due  constitutional  process,  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated union  would  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  mentioned  above. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  limited  this  plan 
to  defense  industries.  Others  wanted  it  ex- 
tended to  all  Industries.  The  Oovemment 
agency  most  frequently  nominated  for  the 
Job  was  the  Munitions  Board  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  Board  is  already 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formulat- 
ing and  policing  security  regulations  In  de- 
fense work. 

One  Important  precedent  was  cited  for  this 
proposal.  In  1948  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlsslon  ordered  General  Electric  not  to  rec- 
ognlM  the  United  Electrical  Workers  (inde- 
pendent) as  collective-bargaining  agent  at 
the  Oovemment-owned  atomic  installation 
In  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Although  a  few  union  witnesses  supported 
this  approach,  labor  spokesmen  were  gen- 
erally opposed  to  any  procedure — whether 
It  involved  the  Defense  Department.  NLBB, 
OT  any  other  f\ederal  agency — that  would 
permit  the  Government  to  determine  what 
unions  can  represent  workers  in  this  coun- 
try. As  the  late  Allan  Haywood,  then  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  CIO,  told  the  sub- 
committee : 

"This  amounts,  whether  or  not  It  Is  so 
labeled,  to  Government  licensing  of  trade 
unions.  It  means  that  the  Government  de- 
termines which  unions  are  legitimate  and 
may  continue  to  function,  and  which  shall 
be  proscribed.  Government  licensing  of 
unions  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  Justified,  if 
ever,  only  In  a  desperate  situation  and  as  a 
last  rescM-t  •  *  •  and  would  inevitably  in- 
volve thought  control,  sines  it  would  turn 
not  on  acts  but  on  beliefs  and  loyalties." 

A  spokssman  for  the  Defense  Department 
expressed  doubt  that  this  agency  had  author- 
ity under  existing  law  to  disestablish  a  union, 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  did  in  the 
General  Electric  case.  And  Mr.  Herzog.  of 
NLRB,  said  that  there  was  serious  question 


whether  his  agency  could  legally  commit 
Itself  In  advance  to  recognise  any  such  order 
by  the  Defense  Department,  or  by  any  other 
Government  agency.  It  seemed  clear  from 
the  testimony  that  If  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  to  police  unions  in  defense  work. 
Congress  would  have  to  give  it  new  authority. 
Pending  before  Congress  is  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Arizona's  freshman  Republicans, 
Senator  Bakbt  Goldwatxb  and  Representa- 
tive John  J.  Rhodes,  which  would  give  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  the  Job 
of  lingering  Communist  unions.  This  bill 
has  a  chance  of  becoming  law. 

m 

Communist-dominated  unions  should  be 
eliminated  by  a  Government  guarantee  of 
democratic  processes  in  trade  unions. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  proposal 
la  that  Communists  gain  and  maintain  their 
hold  over  unions,  as  H.  W.  Story,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Allis-Cbalmers,  testified,  "through 
stifling  of  democratic  processes  in  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  in  other  administrative 
union  activities."  This  position  received 
some  support  from  the  liberal  and  labor  side 
when  J.  B.  S.  Hardman,  editor  of  Labor  and 
Nation,  agreed  that  protection  of  union  civU 
rights  was  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  Com- 
munist control  of  unions.  He  told  the  sub- 
committee that  trade  unions  cannot,  by  their 
very  nature,  duly  protect  "the  civil  and  dem- 
ocratic rights  and  duties  of  union  members." 

Other  witnesses  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Story  was  overly  optimistic  about  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  all  anti-Communist 
union  members  to  otist  Communist  leaders. 
They  were  inclined  to  agree  with  an  Indus- 
trialist who  testified  that  "the  unions  have 
not  really  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  rid 
their  organizations  of  Communist  leader- 
ship." The  trade-union  witnesses  who  fa- 
vored Invoking  the  aid  of  NLRB  or  the  De- 
fense Dep>artment  to  break  the  Communist 
grip  on  certain  unions  apparently  agreed 
with  that  estimate. 

IT 

Communist-controUed  unions  can  be  ade- 
quately handled  by  strengthening  section  9 
(h)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

As  it  now  stands,  section  9  (h)  can  be 
easily  circumvented  because  the  non-Com- 
munist affidavit  requirement  Is  couched  in 
the  present  tense.  To  convict  a  union  leader 
of  making  a  false  affidavit,  the  Justice  De- 
partment mtist  prove  that  the  affiant  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  oh  the  very 
day  he  executed  the  affidavit.  According  to 
the  Justice  Department,  that  is  virtually 
impossible,  and  the  record  bears  the  De- 
partment out.  Out  of  a  total  of  68  cases 
which  the  NLRB  has  referred  to  it  since  1947, 
the  Department  has  presented  no  more  than 
14  cases  to  a  grand  Jury,  and  obtained  a  con- 
victicm  in  only  1  instance. 

TO  close  this  verbal  loophole,  the  former 
Attorney  General,  Howard  McOrath,  sug- 
gested that  labor  leaders  be  required  to  swear 
that  they  are  not  now,  and  for  the  preceding 
12-month  period  have  not  been,  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Other  witnesses  doubted  whether  this 
change  in  wording  would  be  really  effective. 
They  pointed  out  that,  if  the  law  were 
amended  in  this  way.  Communists  would  go 
through  the  farce  of  resigning  from  the 
party,  wait  a  year,  and  then  resume  their 
union  activities  with  Impunity.  The  critics 
suggested,  too,  that  the  proposed  change 
would  not  catch  the  Communists  who  over 
the  past  3  years  have  resorted  to  the  "quickie 
resignation"  dodge  and  are  now  functioning 
as  labor  officials. 

SUBCOMMITTCK  SBCOMMEWDATIONS 

Confronted  with  these  conflicting  propos- 
als. aU  supported  by  expert  testimony,  the 
subcommittee  finally  decided  that,  barring 
a  worsening  of  the  International  situation. 
the  country  should  continue  to  rely  on  sec- 
tion 9  (h) .  Persuaded  by  Mr.  Herzog's  analy- 
sis, its  members  agreed  that  NLRB  was  not 


geared  to  Investigate  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  233,000  affidavits  now  on  file,  and  could 
not  be  so  geared  without  a  serloxis  loss  of 
efficiency.  The  subcommittee  thought,  how- 
ever, that  NLRB  could  help  put  teeth  into 
section  9  (h)  by  stronger  efforts  to  protect 
Its  own  processes  from  abuse.  This  it 
could  do  by  denying  its  services  to  unions 
under  three  sets  of  circumstances: 

1.  Where  individuals  refuse  to  testify  un- 
der oath  before  a  grand  Jury  or  legislative 
committee  that  they  have  signed  a  non- 
Communist  affidavit,  or  where  they  refuse  to 
swear  that  they  were  not  Communists  at  the 
time  of  signing. 

2.  Where  individuals  refuse  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  testify  whether  or  not  they 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

3.  Where  individuals  are  convicted  of  ex- 
ecuting a  false  non-Communist  affidavit. 

To  encoxirage  unions  to  rid  themselves  of 
officials  Involved  in  such  cases,  NLRB  would 
give  them  SO  days  to  purge  themselves  be- 
fore  declaring  them  cot  in  compliance  with 
section  9  (h) . 

The  subcommlttse  was  aware  of  the  ob- 
jection that  its  recommendations  conflicted 
with  the  conititutlonal  protection  against 
self-incrimination.  Tills  is  the  subcommit- 
tee's answer: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection against  self-incrimination  ought  not 
to  become  an  Immunity  for  Communist 
union  officers  from  the  consequences  of  bad 
faith  in  filing  non-Communist  affidavits. 
And  In  any  case  the  loss  suffered  by  such  of- 
ficers is  a  disqualification  ffom  serving  as 
officers  of  a  union  which  wishes  to  utilize 
the  procedures  of  the  law.  That  the  unavall- 
aMllty  of  the  board's  processes  is  something 
less  than  catastrophic  Is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  two  large  and  powerful  unions 
(and  antl-Communlst  unions,  by  the  way) 
have  been  able  to  exist  for  6  years  without 
access  to  NLRB  procedures." 

The  subcommittee  also  had  some  reoom- 
mendations  for  other  Government  agencies. 
It  suggested  that  the  Justice  Department  set 
up  a  special  unit  to  handle  section  9  (h) 
cases,  and  that  this  unit  maintain  closs 
relations  with  NLRB  and  the  various  con- 
gressional committees  concerned  with  Com- 
munist infiltration.  It  thought  also  that 
the  Mtinitlons  Board,  the  Atomic  Ensrg;y 
Commission,  ths  FBI,  and  other  security 
agencies  should  develop  special  competenos 
in  the  security  Implications  of  Communis^ 
controlled  unlcHis,  and  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  should  cooMlnate  all  Government 
activities  in  this  field. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  recommended 
that  Oong^ress  exempt  from  the  affidavit  pro- 
vision of  Taft-Hartley  the  facials  of  all 
unions  which  ban  Communists  from  hold- 
ing office  and  enforce  the  ban.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  encourage  unions  to  dump 
Communist  officials  and  would  lighten  the 
load  on  NLRB  and  the  Justice  Department. 

Perhaps  this  program,  which  represents  a 
compromise,  is  the  best  that  can  be  had  at 
the  present  time.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  fdHhright  way  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem, as  Senator  Mokse  has  said,  is  to  declare 
that  Communist-dominated  unions  are  not 
trade  unions  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  that  vrore  done  NLRB 
would  be  the  lexical  agency  to  do  the  de- 
claring. 

Mr.  Herzog,  I  think,  exaggerates  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  whether  or  not  a  union 
is  Communist-dominated.  To  make  such  a 
determination  is  certainly  much  easier  than 
to  prove  that  an  individual  union  leader  is 
a  member  of  the  Commimlst  Party.  Actual- 
ly, a  difficulty  would  arise  only  in  the  case 
of  scattered  local  unions  affiliated  with  non- 
Communist  Internationals.  So  far  as  Com- 
munist-controlled international  unions  are 
concerned,  they  are  so  well  known  that  the 
Board  could  easily  Identify  them. 

It  was  clear  from  the  hearings  that  official 
labor  opinion  does  not  like  this  approach. 
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but  then  official  labor  opinion  does  not  like 
any  governmental  approach  to  the  Commu- 
niat  Issue.  Against  the  background  of  A.  V. 
of  It.  and  CIO  opposition  to  commxinlsm  here 
and  abroad,  one  can  agree  that  Ideally  the 
best  answer  to  Communist-controlled  unions 
Is  counteraction  on  the  part  of  workers  and 
unions  themselves.  As  the  subcommittee 
found,  however,  the  unions  are  not  able  to 
do  the  job  alone.  Since  this  Is  so.  they 
shoxild  not  resent  Oovernment  aid  In  a 
matter  which  seriously  concerns,  not  trade 
unions  alone,  but  national  defense,  the 
whole  general  welfare  of  this  country  and. 
Indeed,  the  defense  of  the  free  world  Itself. 


Highway  Otfiagc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  Tax  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  April 

27.  1953: 

Highway  Caknagx 

Prom  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.'s  latest 
annxial  study  of  traffic  accidents  we  learn 
that  37,600  p)er8on8  were  killed  In  1963  on  oxir 
streets  and  highways — the  third  consecutive 
year  in  which  there  was  an  Increase  In  the 
traffic  death  toll.  POr  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory we  had  more  than  3  mllUon  traffic  casu- 
alties. And  the  causes?  Excessive  speed 
alone  killed  13.430  and  Injured  nearly  600,- 
000.  We  have  to  add  to  these  grim  figures 
the  3.180  killed  and  the  86,240  injured  who 
come  under  the  heading  "I^ove  off  Roadway," 
for  the  road  Is  left  usually  as  the  result  of 
excessive  speed.  The  one  bright  spot  In 
the  record  is  an  8  percent  decline  in  pedes- 
trian deaths. 

The  high  danger  point  is  reached  In  late 
afternoon  and  evening,  when  traffic  is  at  its 
densest,  drivers  are  tired,  impatient,  and  not 
as  responsive  to  reflexes  as  they  should  be. 
Throughways  would  do  much  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  congeslon.  Too  few  cities  have 
them.  But  the  throughway  breeds  a  false 
sense  of  security  because  a  driver  can  see  so 
far  ahead.  Eight  percent  of  last  year's  traffic 
accidents  occurred  when  the  weather  and 
Tlsiblllty  were  good. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  leaves  no 
doubt  that  young  drivers  are  responsible  for 
more  than  their  share  of  accidents.  They 
lack  training,  they  take  more  chances  than 
their  elders,  they  too  often  are  deficient  in 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Intelligent  guid- 
ance that  only  parents  and  taachers  can 
provide  would  be  a  help  here.  That  this  is 
so  follows  from  the  good  record  of  profes- 
sionals (taxicab,  truck  and  bus  drivers):  not 
that  they  never  make  mistakes  but  that  they 
are  more  skillful  and  that  they  take  better 
care  of  steering  mechanism  and  brakes.  Ap- 
parently the  weekend  driver  Is  the  man  meet 
to  be  feared. 

We  shudder  at  the  carnage  of  war.  But 
what  of  the  carnage  of  the  peaceful  high- 
way? The  most  recent  battle  casualty  list 
from  Korea  shows  that  the  United  States  has 
so  far  lost  133.787  men  of  all  Its  Armed 
Forces — killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  or  miss- 
ing. Of  these  more  than  23,000  were  killed. 
So  in  a  single  year  we  slaughter  more  on  oxir 
highways  and  streets  than  have  been  killed 
by  Communist  weapons  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war. 


laaastry't  Stake  m  Ciril  Defense 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 


or  MA8SACHX7SKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Im- 
portant address  delivered  by  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administrator  Val  Peter- 
son before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  on  April  28,  1953. 

We  have  heard  much  concerning  the 
obligations  of  individual  citizens  in  civil 
defense  but — until  now — very  little  as  to 
what  is  expected  from  our  great  indus- 
trial organizations.  As  Governor  Peter- 
son pointed  out  in  his  address,  it  does 
not  make  sense  for  American  industry 
to  spend  billions  for  the  strengthening 
and  growth  of  a  free  productive  system 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  entire  world,  with- 
out making  a  proportionate  effort  to  pro- 
tect that  system  and  its  workers  against 
enemy  attack. 

Nor  is  the  responsibility  of  industry 
to  civil  defense  limited  to  plant  property 
and  employees  alone.  It  is  obvious  that 
Industry  also  has  a  stake  in  its  plant  com- 
munities, and  that  stake,  too,  must  be 
protected. 

Representing,  in  part,  as  I  do,  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  States  in 
the  Nation,  I  read  Governor  Peterson's 
words  on  this  subject  with  the  gravest 
attention.  I  believe  other  Senators  will 
receive  them  with  equal  concern  and 
discover  in  them,  as  I  did,  a  sternly  realis- 
tic and  encouraging  approach  to  the 
problem  of  developing  a  real  civil-defense 
program  for  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iMDusraT's  Stake  in  Civn.  Dktknsb 

(Address  by  Pederal  ClvU  Defense  Adminis- 
trator Val  Peterson) 

A  former  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said 
that  civil  defense  is  a  "coequal  partner  with 
the  military  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation." 
It  is.  then,  entirely  appropriate  that  you 
should  have  invited  General  Van  Fleet  and 
me,  as  representatives  of  this  partnership,  to 
share  the  same  platform. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  paint  lurid  pic- 
tures of  the  threat  we  face.  I  assume  you 
have  read  much  about  the  A-bomb,  about 
biological  warfare  and  nerve  gases,  and  that 
you  have  heard  about  many  of  the  tricks  of 
psychological   warfare. 

Having  taken  a  good  long  look  at  this 
enemy  arsenal,  I  assume  that  like  most  in- 
formed Americans  you  swallowed  hard  once, 
pinched  yourself  to  make  sure  the  threat  was 
real  and  not  some  hellish  nightmare — then 
tried  to  find  someone  who  could  teU  you 
what  to  do  about  It. 

That  is  the  business  we  are  In. 

You  will  hear  no  purple  prose  from  me 
tonight.  Neither  am  I  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  civil  defense  In  a  vacuum.  Instead, 
I'd  like  to  outline  for  you  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  another  fine  general  has  called 
the  total  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  the  National  Sec\uity 
Resources  Board,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Administra- 
tion contracted  with  a  distinguished  group 


known  as  Associated  Universities,  Inc.  They 
asked  the  universities  to  evaluate  and  rec- 
ommend the  most  effective  combination  of 
nonmilitary  measures  that  would  assist  them 
In  doing  their  Job.  The  resulting  survey 
was  known  as  Project  East  River,  and  It 
took  18  months  and  10  volumes  to  complete. 
It  was  my  first  required  reading  when  the 
President  asked  me  to  serve  as  Administrator 
of  Pederal  ClvU  Defense,  and  I  still  regard 
It  as  my  bible.  • 

The  man  who  directed  Project  East  River 
is  here  tonight.  MaJ.  Oen.  Otto  L.  Nelson 
(retired),  vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co..  and  director  of  Project 
East  River. 

Right  at  this  point,  before  we  get  Into  the 
specific  elements  of  total  national  security. 
I  think  it  is  Important  to  set  this  entire 
question  in  Its  proper  perspective  against 
the  backdrop  of  President  Eisenhower's 
history-making  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  AprU  10. 

The  President  sketched  a  broad  but  clearly 
defined  outline  of  a  blueprint  for  world  peace 
that  evoked  a  spontaneous  wave  of  hope 
among  war-weary  peoples  everywhere. 
Among  the  specific  measures  he  called  for 
was  an  eventual  reduction  of  armaments, 
with  their  criishing  burden  of  taxation,  and 
their  diversion  of  national  energies  from 
productive  enterprise. 

Can  the  United  States  Oovernment  con- 
sistently advocate  such  a  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  Improve  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  national  defense? 

I  not  only  think  It  can,  but  I  think  any 
other  course  would  be  naive  and  luireallstlc. 
Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

Prom  the  day  when  Cain  slew  his  brother 
Abel,  mankind  has  vainly  groped  for  a  way 
th^t  would  eliminate  force  as  a  means  of 
settling  differences  among  himian  beings.  In 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  United  Nations,  the  way 
Is  plainly  charted.  But  until  men  and  aU 
nations  learn  how  to  compose  their  problems 
across  the  table  instead  of  across  the  battle, 
field,  even  peace-loving  peoples  dare  not  walk 
through  the  night  unarmed.  It  stUl  takes 
only  one  to  start  a  fight. 

The  President  has  clearly  Indicted  this 
Nation's  wUlingness  to  discuss  in  good  faith, 
and  at  the  proper  time,  a  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  armaments,  plus  the  outlawing  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace.  But,  as  he  emphasized 
a  few  days  ago,  "until  the  conditions  for 
genuine  peace  have  been  firmly  established, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  delude  ovirselvea 
abou:  the  dangers  confronting  us." 

The  total  elimination  of  arms,  therefore, 
must  await  the  day  when  the  last  vestiges  of 
greed  and  aggression  have  been  banished. 
UntU  that  day  comes,  we  may  vary  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  our  defenses  as  world  con- 
ditions and  the  nature  of  the  threat  may 
Indicate.  But  we  can  never  afford  to  weaken 
them,  much  less  abandon  them  altogether. 
That  goes  for  both  mUitary  and  civU  de« 
fense — the  two  are  inseparable. 

Let  us  analyze  briefly  now  the  nature  of 
the  threat  against  us,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  we  plan  our  defenses  Intelligently.  We 
are  concerned  primarily  with  two  elements — 
the  potentialities  of  a  possible  enemy,  and 
his  Intentions.  I  claim  no  special  Insight  as 
to  the  Intentions,  warlike  or  otherwise,  of  the 
new  masters  of  the  Kremlin.  But  I  believe 
any  intelligent  American  Is  entitled  to  make 
certain  assumptions  from  known  facts  about 
Riissla's  military  potential. 

1.  Oen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  chief  of  staff 
to  General  Rldgway  In  the  NATO  command, 
stated  last  week  that  Russia  had  established 
100  major  alrbases,  capable  of  handling  long- 
range  planes.  In  addition  to  200  smaller 
fields. 

2.  We  know  that  she  has  some  1,000  long- 
range  bombers,  roughly  equivalent  to  our 
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B-39,  capable  of  reaching  any  point  in  the 
United  States  on  one-way  flights,  and  most 
of  our  critical  target  areas  on  two-way  flight* 
with  refueling. 

5.  Russia  ts  known  to  have  mon  long- 
ranage  submarines  than  we  do.  She  is  known 
to  be  experimenting  with  submarine  launch- 
ing devices  from  which  guided  missiles  with 
atomic  warheads  could  be  lobbed  several  hun- 
dred mUes  Inland  from  positions  off  our 
coasts. 

4.  President  Elsenhower  has  stated  flatly 
that  "we  have  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
Soviet  Russia  possesses  atomic  weapons." 
We  can  only  gueas  at  the  number  and  slae 
of  such  weapons  In  the  Soviet  stockpile,  but 
we  must  assume  them  to  be  several  times 
more  powerful  than  the  ao,000-ton  bomb 
exploded  over  Hiroshima. 

6.  Soviet  scientists  are  known  to  have 
developed  nerve  gasses  and  other  covert  de- 
vices, such  as  biological  agents,  which  could 
be  disastrous  to  crops,  livestock  or  human 
brings.  They  have  also  perfected  the  most 
brutally  effective  arsenal  of  psychological 
warfare  methods  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  threat 
against  vis.  Notice  that  I  have  drawn  you 
no  pictures  of  destruction  and  given  you  no 
casxialty  sstimates.  The  unvarnished  facts 
of  life  in  this  atomic  age  speU  out  clearly 
their  own  sobering  message. 

Against  such  a  threat,  poised  and  ready  to 
be  launched  against  us  with  any  shift  In 
the  weathervane  of  Soviet  policy,  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  our  defenses?  The  East 
River  study  of  Oeneral  Nelson  and  his  asso- 
ciates groups  them  under  three  broad  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  Development  of  a  national  program  for 
the  reduction  of  target  vulnerability. 

3.  Continuing  improvement  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  air  defense  to  the  point  where 
a  saturation  attack  la  Impossible  and  a  crip- 
pling attack  Is  highly  unlikely. 

3.  Construction  of  a  permanent  dvil  de- 
fense system  capable  of  minimizing  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  destruction  of  property. 

Pederal  leadership  In  the  first  at  these 
recommendations — the  dispersal  of  targets — 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization.  The  threat  which  Impels  us 
to  seek  every  practicable  means  of  reducing 
target  vulnerability  coincides,  fortunately, 
with  a  growing  tendency  toward  decentraU- 
ratlon  among  Industrial  and  municipal  plan- 
ners. 

Our  vast  concentrations  of  people  and 
plants  have  been  a  natural  result  of  the 
development  of  the  American  mass-produc- 
tion system.  But  we  are  coming  to  realize 
that,  carried  to  extremes,  these  concentra- 
tions defeat  their  own  purpose  of  efficiency. 
The  fact  that  each  one  of  these  concentra- 
tions also  presents  an  enemy  with  an  Invit- 
ing target  which  can  be  serioxisly  hurt  with 
a  single  A-bomb  should  speed  the  dispersion 
trend  already  under  way. 

Our  Air  Defense  Command  has  made  real 
strides  In  reinforcing  the  air-defense  ele- 
ment In  our  total  national  defense.  Yet 
serious  problems  remain. 

No.  1  Is  detection.  We  have  a  long  border 
to  guard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  seacoasts  of 
this  air  Island  of  oxirs.  Because  radar  beams 
do  not  follow  the  curvature  of  the  earth, 
there  are  large  gaps  In  our  radar  network 
through  which  low-flying  planes  could  sneak 
undetected.  That  is  why  Air  Force  and  civil 
defense  ofBclals  are  appealing  for  civilian 
spotters  to  plug  these  holes  by  manning 
observation  poets. 

No.  2  is  the  matter  of  warning,  which  in 
the  flrst  Instance  is  likewise  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Air  Porce.  It  Is  Imponlble 
to  overestimate  the  Importance  of  giving  the 
earliest  possible  warning  to  our  cities  In  the 
event  at  attack.  They  mvist  have  a  chance 
to  get  people  to  shelter  and  to  evacuate  chil- 
dren, ths  sick  and  aged,  to  say  nothing  ot 


flre-flghtlng  and  other  equipment  which 
would  be  wiped  out  if  it  were  left  near 
ground  zero.  The  strategic  Air  Force  Itself 
Is  criticaUy  Interested  in  early  warning.  If 
It  were  to  be  caught  on  the  ground,  the 
fondest  dreams  of  Russian  war  alms  would 
be  realized. 

Yet  adequate  warning  Is  not  as  e.vy  as 
It  sounds.  At  the  speed  of  modern  aircraft, 
enemy  bosobeis  would  have  to  be  spotted  far 
beyond  the  points  where  they  can  now  be 
picked  up  in  order  to  alert  our  border  cities 
in  time.  We  must  bend  every  effort  to  ex- 
tend this  warning  period.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  with  sufficient  warning,  a  weU- 
informed  public,  and  organized  clvU  defense 
we  could  save  the  lives  of  as  many  as  50 
percent  of  those  who  would  otherwise  perish 
under  an  atomic  bombing  attack. 

Yet  we  must  be  careful — for  warning  can 
be  a  two-edged  weapon.  It  would  be  quite 
possible,  for  example,  for  an  enemy  to  make 
a  series  of  sorties  against  the  outer  edge  of 
our  radar  screen  in  the  hope  of  setting  the 
sirens  going  all  over  America.  Through  this 
device,  or  through  fake  radio  broadcasU,  they 
might  attempt  to  set  off  Operation  Stam- 
pede, with  workers  leaving  their  machines, 
gathering  up  their  famlUes  in  panic  and 
heading  for  the  hills. 

It  takes  no  imagination  to  foresee  that 
a  few  such  prematilre  alerts  or  fake  warn- 
ings could  disrupt  production  and  create 
incipient  panic  without  a  bomb  being 
dropped. 

Problem  No.  S  in  the  field  of  air  defense 
Is  the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  knock 
enemy  planes  out  of  the  sky.  Two  years  ago 
Oen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  told  an  In- 
credulous Nation  that  we  would  be  fortu- 
nate to  shoot  down  30  out  of  every  100  in- 
vading bombers.  The  rest  would  get 
through.  If  anything,  this  was  on  the  opti- 
mistic side,  for  In  World  War  n  90  to  95 
pencent  of  AUled  bombers  got  to  their  tar- 
gets In  Germany. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  growing  efBclency  and 
number  of  our  antiaircraft  batteries,  guided 
mlssUes.  and  jet  Interceptors,  the  picture 
looks  a  little  better.  Do  not  put  any  secret 
hopes,  however,  on  miracle  weapons  which 
could  wipe  out  an  attacking  bomber  force. 
I  warn  you  that  false  faith  in  the  so-called 
wonder  weapons  can  have  grim  consequences 
to  our  future  as  a  nation.  In  the  known 
future,  the  majority  of  an  attacking  force 
would  still  penetrate  our  air  defenses. 

So  much  for  the  reduction  of  target  vul- 
nerabUlty  and  the  problems  of  air  defense. 
Let  us  now  look  at  what  the  East  River  proj- 
ect calls  the  creation  of  a  manageable  clvU 
defense. 

Here  is  the  way  East  River  deflnes  a  man- 
ageable ClvU  defense,  the  third  element  in 
our  total  national  security.  "CivU  defense," 
It  sajrs.  "is  aU  this  actions,  outside  the  scope 
of  direct  military  operations,  necessary  to 
minimize  the  emergency  effects  of  enemy  at- 
tack, or  other  cause  of  disasters,  on  the  home 
front  of  the  United  States." 

Notice  two  things  about  that  statement. 
First,  It  limits  the  responsibilities  of  civil 
defense  to  emergency  effects.  The  impor- 
tant function  of  long-range  industrial  re- 
habilitation is  the  responhlbility,  at  the 
Federal  level,  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. Our  Job  is  to  Insure,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  there  Is  something  left  to  re- 
habilitate— and  enough  people  left  to  do  the 
rehabilitating. 

Second,  East  River  Includes  other  causes 
of  disaster  besides  enemy  attack  among  the 
responsibilities  of  civil  defense.  As  some  of 
you  may  know,  35  States  and  Territories  now 
have  laws  permitting  the  use  of  State  clvU- 
defense  forces  in  nattiral  disasters.  By  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration is  now  charged  with  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  aU  Federal  agencies  in 
natural  disastws* 


This  is  completely  consistent  with  one 
of  the  reoommeudatlons  of  project  Eaat 
River — ^that  as  far  as  practicable,  training 
and  equipment  designed  for  civil  defense  vae 
under  attack  conditions  be  dual  purpose — 
adaptable  for  either  peacetime  or  wartime 
emergencies.  This  makes  sense.  It  also  is 
In  Une  with  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
which  prohibits  duplication  and  specifically 
directs  PCDA  to  make  fullest  use  of  the 
resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  clvU- 
defense  purposes. 

Now  what  is  the  particular  stake  of  indus- 
try in  this  business  of  clvU  defense?  The 
answer  is  as  grim  as  It  is  simple — survival. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  miU- 
tary  tactics  is  to  cut  an  enemy's  supply  lines 
and  destroy  his  depots.  In  World  War  II  we 
went  a  step  further  and  attacked  the  pro- 
duction lines  of  Germany  and  Japan  at  their 
source — their  industrial  cities.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history,  a  potential 
enemy  has  the  means  to  strike  directly  at 
our  own  two  greatest  resources — our  people 
and  our  productive  might.  Now  we  are  living 
under  the  gim. 

American  Industry,  then,  would  be  the 
unquestioned  No.  1  target  in  the  event  of 
another  war.  How  has  Industry  gone  about 
preparing  itself?  So  far,  by  and  large,  prob- 
ably no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  rest 
of  An>erlca.  Some  companies  have  excellent 
clvll-defense  plans  already  In  effect.  Others 
are  beginning  to  move.  StiU  others  have 
done  nothing. 

Last  month,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  SmaUwood,  president  of  Thomas 
J.  Llpton,  Inc..  and  other  pubUc-splrlted 
men,  some  distinguished  Industrial  leaders 
met  with  me  in  New  York.  We  explored  the 
problem,  agreed  on  a  general  course  of  action, 
and  appointed  a  steering  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stanley  C.  Hope, 
president  of  the  Esso  Standard  OU  Co. 

Within  a  week  the  conunittee  had  swung 
into  action.  It  began  by  recognizing  two 
facts: 

1.  That  for  America  to  spend  billions  at 
dollars  and  the  collective  genius  of  Its  re- 
search scientists,  skilled  labor,  and  indus- 
trial management  on  the  creation  of  a  free 
productive  system  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
entire  world — for  industry  to  do  all  this 
without  a  proportionate  effort  to  protect 
what  it  has  built  from  an  enemy  bent  on 
destroying  It — Just  doesnt  make  sense. 

3.  Going  a  step  further,  the  committee 
recognized  that  the  stake  of  any  given  In- 
dustrial plant  in  sound  clvU  defense  ex- 
tends beyond  its  own  gates  and  Its  own 
employees.  Otherwise  It  faces  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  becoming  an  Island  In  a  sea  of  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  Hope's  steering  group,  therefore,  de- 
fined the  overall  purpose  of  the  PCDA  indus- 
try program  as  follows: 

1.  To  advance  the  civil  defense  prepared- 
ness of  Industrial  plants  In  terms  of  (a) 
protection  of  people;  (b)  protection  of  phys- 
ical equipment. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try with  civil  defense  authorities  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
overaU  preparedness  of  the  community. 

As  a  starter,  the  committee  suggested  se- 
lecting one  city  for  a  pilot  operation.  It 
volunteered  to  organise  a  working  committee 
of  industry  leaders  in  such  a  city  to  coop- 
erate with  State  and  local  civil-defense  offi- 
cials on  a  detailed,  nuts-and-bolts  task  list 
which  has  already  been  drawn  up, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
pilot  city,  and  organization  of  the  local  in- 
dustry working  ccnnmlttee  is  now  under  way. 
If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  from  Hartford, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  volunteer  before 
Mr.  Hope  and  his  committee  put  the  finger 
on  you.    They  mean  business. 

Out  of  this  pilot  operation  will  come  a 
working  case  history  which  all  Industry  can. 
use  in  carrying  out  the  two  objectives  I  have 
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Alreody  elt«d — protection  of  facilities  and 
people,  and  the  strengthening  of  civil  de- 
fense In  plant  communities. 

But  make  no  mistake,  gentlemen,  tbe  re- 
■ponslbUlty  in  this  vital  matter  must  be 
yours.  Though  we  need  cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  management  and  labor  with  gov- 
ernment, that  final  responsibility  cannot  be 
delegated.    It  must  rest  at  the  very  top. 

The  American  people,  particularly  its  In- 
dustry and  skilled  workers,  constitute  the 
key  to  our  security.  They  represent  the  dif- 
ference between  world  peace  and  world  catas- 
trophe, between  winning  or  losing  the  cold 
war,  and  between  wiimlng  or  losing  f  shoot- 
ing war. 

America's  Industries  and  workers  are 
precloTU  commodities.  Our  enemies  know 
this  as  well  as  we  know  it.  If  an  enemy 
attacks  our  cities  he  will  be  aiming  primarily 
at  the  destruction  of  oiu*  workers  in  key  in- 
dustries, particularly  the  skilled  workers. 

The  advice  of  all  elements  of  industry  In 
Xngland  and  In  all  of  the  ETuropean  coun- 
tries where  workers  and  industrial  facilities 
were  subjected  to  air  attack  in  World  War 
n.  Is  right  to  the  point:  "Protect  your  peo- 
ple first." 

With  the  enemy  planning  for  the  possible 
destruction  of  our  manpower,  we  would  be 
foolish  If  we  were  not  planning  for  imme- 
diate and  long-range  protection  of  our  work- 
ers and  industries. 

The  usefulness  of  many  self -protection 
meas\ires  is  not  limited  to  wartime  defense 
but  may  represent  good  bvislness  practice  in 
peacetime.  Management  should  consider 
the  factor  of  peacetime  vise  when  making 
expenditures  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
wartime  protection  program. 

In  our  industrial  and  defense  planning, 
we  started  with  a  niunber  of  premises.  In- 
cluding the  realization  that  It  Is  cheaper 
to  provide  for  protective  construction  fea- 
tures In  new  buildings  than  to  change  ex- 
isting structures.  We  have  also  borne  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  a  calculated  risk 
In  planning  new  construction.  We  know  for 
instance  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  100 
percent  safety  in  the  construction  of  any 
building  near  ground  zero.  We  believe  that 
the  protective  features  of  new  Industrial 
construction  should  include  these  features: 

1.  Ability  to  withstand  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  blast  and  fire  effects  of  an  atomic 
explosion. 

2.  Provide  maximum  protection  for  the 
occupants  from  the  various  effects  of  atomic 
explosion. 

3.  Provide  rapid  evacuation  of  the  build- 
ings. 

4.  Provide  shelter  space. 

6.  Provide  protection  against  flying  glass 
and  other  debris. 

6.  Provide  access  to  utility  lines  from  sev- 
eral directions. 

7.  Provide  locations  as  far  as  possible  from 
probable  targets. 

Finally,  let  us  be  avat  we  understand  the 
true  natwe  of  this  new  and  permanent  di- 
mension which  has  been  added  to  American 
Industrial  life. 

Civil  defense  is  not  a  pick-up-the-pieces 
plan  but  a  positive  force  for  peace.  As 
President  Eisenhower  put  it,  "there  Is  but 
one  sm^  way  to  avoid  total  war  and  that  li 
to  win  the  cold  war.  While  retaliatory  power 
la  one  strong  deterrent  to  a  would-be  ag- 
gressor, another  powerful  deterrent  is  defen- 
sive power.  No  enemy  is  likely  to  attempt 
an  attack  foredoomed  to  failure." 

To  help  maintain  world  peace,  to  build  a 
stronger,  more  self-reliant  America  in  peace 
or  war — that  is  why  we  are  in  this  civil  de- 
fense biislness.  And  we  are  In  It  to  stay. 
make  no  mistake  about  that. 

We  need  your  understanding.  I  need  not 
Mk  for  your  help — becaxise  I  already  know 
that  once  Industry  understands  the  Job  to  be 
done.  America  can  count  on  its  help — all 
the  way. 


The  Rctaikn'  ResponsaMlhy  to 
GovcruMBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiAARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  noJHOis 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  out- 
lining the  retailers'  responsibility  to 
Government,  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GolowaterI.  before 
the  Illinois  Retail  Federation,  in  Spring- 
field. 111.,  on  April  15.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Tax  RxTAiLxxs'  RESPONsiBn.rrT  to 

GOVSaNKKNT 

A  man  Is  measured  by  what  he  is  for,  and 
not  what  he  Is  against. 

When  a  man  says  he  is  against  something, 
then  he  is  saying  in  a  weak  way  that  he  is  for 
something  else. 

The  success  of  yoxir  life  and  the  success 
of  your  business  depends  upon  what  you 
stand  for,  and  not  upon  what  you  are  against. 

In  the  development  of  your  life,  it  has  been 
the  almost  unconscious  adherence  to  a  set 
of  ideals  that  you  are  for  that  has  created 
of  you  a  successful  man. 

You  aren't  against  your  fellow  man — you 
are  for  the  idea  that  you  should  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 

You  aren't  against  evil — you  are  for  good, 
and  that  precludes  your  doing  evU. 

You  aren't  against  atheism — you  are  for 
Ood. 

The  man  or  woman  or  family  who  has 
achieved  moral  or  spiritual  success  In  this 
world  is  the  one  who  has  been  for  those  prin- 
ciples of  life  that  create  understanding 
between  people. 

For  instance,  they  have  been  for  tolerance 
and  for  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  one 
another  and  for  common  objectives — they 
have  been  for  a  set  of  ideals. 

So  it  is  in  yoxir  business. 

You  develop  as  the  first  rule  of  your 
business  the  pattern  it  must  follow — then 
you  are  for  that  pattern,  and  being  for  It.  you 
make  it  successful. 

The  mottoes  you  set — "Courtesy  and  Serv- 
ice," "The  Best  Always" — indicate  to  the 
world  of  commerce  what  you  are  for. 

You  become  known  by  those  standards  and 
not  for  what  you  are  against. 

You  arent  against  joui  ccMnpetitor — you 
are  Just  for  your  own  business,  aiul  the  rules 
you  have  set  to  conduct  it  by. 

A  set  of  Ideals  has  guided  each  of  you  in 
the  successful  ventiu'es  you  are  separately 
engaged  in  as  businessmen — as  retailers. 

You  haven't  been  against  failure — you  are 
constantly  for  success. 

Being  against  is  weakness,  and  Its  action 
requires  no  courage. 

Being  for  is  strength,  and  many  times  re- 
quires deep  courage. 

Now,  you  know  what  you  are  for  In  the 
living  of  your  lives — you  know  what  you  are 
for  in  the  conduct  of  your  various  businsses— 
and  you  are  constant  in  yoiir  adherence  to 
these  Ideals,  and  constant  also  to  the  vocif- 
erous expounding  of  them. 

The  adherence  to  them  in  both  areas  cre- 
ates pride,  and  you  bespeak  with  pride  of 
what  that  adherence  has  done  for  yo\i. 

You  tell  the  world  about  them  by  the  hap- 
piness of  your  families,  and  by  the  evidences 
found  in  your  growing  businesses. 

But,  what  about  the  ideals  of  our  Got- 
eminent? 


Yes.  you  are  for  them  and  you  believe  In 
them,  but  do  you  give  this  area  the  same 
active  support  that  you  give  to  the  ideals  at 
your  life  or  to  the  Ideals  of  yo\ir  business? 

list's  look  at  these  ideals  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Here  we  find  a  strange  and  wonderful 
paradox — a  Heaven-sent  answer  to  those  who 
would  predicate  their  ideals  or  their  causes 
on  tbe  weakness  of  being  against. 

Let's  look  back. 

We  started  the  War  of  Independence  on 
the  premise  of  being  against  England — 
against  taxation  without  representation— 
against  oppression. 

As  we  fought  through  battle  after  battle, 
through  defeat  and  through  success  to  the 
ultimate  victory,  we  slowly  began  to  feel 
the  great  strength  of  freedom. 

But,  here  we  differed  from  other  people  in 
history  who  struggled  to  their  various  vlo 
tories — to  their  brief  moments  of  freedom. 

We,  through  the  strength  our  people  had 
In  their  great  belief  in  Ood  and  their  being 
for  his  teachings,  realized  that  we  weren't 
free  because  of  arms  or  physical  might — we 
were  free  because  our  freedom  rested  in  Ood. 

We  were  the  free  children  of  Ood. 

When  that  realization  came,  our  wise  fore- 
fathers set  down  on  paper  those  Ideals  of 
Government  which  they  were  for,  and  which 
we  proudly  retain. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  man's 
search  for  free  government,  the  answer  was 
found  by  people  who  were  for  Ood. 

Those  men  wrote  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights — that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuant  of 
happiness." 

Those  are  the  Ideals  of  our  Government. 

On  those  wonderful  words  has  been  con- 
structed this  Nation  of  free  people. 

On  the  adherence  of  those  ideals  depends 
our  future  as  free  people. 

I  might  suggest  also  that  on  our  adher- 
ence  to  these  Idesls  and  to  the  daUy  living 
of  these  Ideals  depends  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

Without  them,  we  become  but  another 
government  waiting  for  the  sands  to  run 
their  sure  course  through  the  glsds  of  time. 

With  them,  we  remain  forever  the  only 
government  in  history  to  have  found  the 
real  source  of  freedom. 

By  living  them,  we  become  the  beacon 
light  that  wUl  gxiide  the  oppressed  of  the 
Communist  world  to  the  freedoms  of  our 
life. 

We  must  show  them,  by  our  belief  In  our 
Ideals  and  by  our  constant  practice  of  them, 
that  we  have  a  vision  they  can  share. 

Remember  that  neither  rocks  nor  arrows 
nor  bullets  have  ever  killed  Ideals. 

The  lions  of  Nero  did  not  stc^  the  Ideals 
of  Christianity — the  hordes  of  Hitler  did  not 
stop  freedom. 

Likewise,  bullets  cannot  stop  conununism. 

When  a  man  becomes  convinced  that  an- 
other man  has  better  ideas,  then  he  adopts 
them.  He  doesn't  adopt  them  because  you 
are  against  his,  but  because  he  sees  by  evi- 
dence that  yours  are  better,  and  he  adopts 
yours. 

He  becomes  for  your  Idea. 

That,  then,  becomes  your  challenge  your 
place  in  our  Government. 

To  put  it  simply,  it  means  that  you  must 
be  as  convincingly  and  constantly  vociferotis 
about  our  ideals  of  government  as  you  art 
about  yo\ir  Ideals  of  life  and  business. 

We  must,  by  our  actions,  show  the  daA- 
ened  world  that  light  and  freedom  can  be 
found  in  our  ideals. 

It  Is  a  rich  challenge.  One  that  man  has 
never  been  presented  with  before,  because 
never  before  has  a  concept  of  government 
been  based  on  the  idea  that  freedom  springs 
Xrom  God. 
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It  Is  a  thrilling  challenge  because,  by  ac- 
cepting it,  you  can  help  change  the  world 
from  a  place  of  distrust  and  oppression  to 
a  place  of  trust  and  freedom. 

It  is  a  dutiful  challenge,  for  we  owe  It 
to  our  children  to  live  by  these  Ideals  so 
that  this  which  we  have  might  be  passed 
on  to  them  in  the  clearness  with  which  we 
received  it. 

With  what  degree  of  reason  can  the  busi- 
nessman deny  to  his  Government  those  am- 
bitions— the  honesty,  the  energy,  the  devo- 
tion to  purpose— which  has  made  him  suc- 
cessful. 

Why  miut  the  attitude  of  let  George  do  it 
prevail  when  the  question  comes  to  the 
retailer  concerning  public  service. 

Traditionally  and  historically,  it  has  been 
to  the  retailer  that  the  public  has  looked 
for  the  Inspirations  which  have  built  our 
schools,  our  hospitals,  our  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

Our  stores  on  the  frontier  were  the  town 
halls,  the  post  offices,  the  public  forums. 
From  their  ancient  doors  came  the  men  who 
led.  who  built,  who  have  by  their  adherence 
to  our  ideals,  set  examples  that  broke  the 
wilderness  and  created  therefrom  this  land 
we  live  in. 

And  today,  as  In  the  da3rs  that  have  gone, 
there  is  a  loud  cry  for  your  abilities. 

That  which  is  bad  that  has  crept  Into  our 
Government  crept  there  because  the  walls 
of  our  vigilance  were  weakened  by  Indiffer- 
ence— by  the  idea  that  all  is  weU. 

It  has  been  said  that:  "The  greatest 
strength  of  those  dedicated  to  evil  lies  in 
the  Indifference  of  those  dedicated  to  good. 

"While  tbe  good  people  have  been  taking 
care  of  themselves,  the  wrongdoers  have  been 
taking  care  of  everyone  else."  We  can  say 
Just  as  truthfully  that  bad-  politicians  are 
elected  by  the  good  citizens  who  don't  vote. 

So.  What  can  you  do?  Start  now  to  see 
that  in  your  next  municipal  or  State  or 
national  election  the  dismal  record  of  voter 
apathy  is  changed.  Start  with  yourself,  by 
regtotering.  Your  party  is  not  important, 
because  the  majority  of  America  has  usually 
been  right — but,  register  yourself,  and  en- 
courage your  friends  and  employees  to  do 
likewise. 

Dxiring  one  of  the  recent  hearings  thst  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  sit  through,  a  witness 
made,  what  I  think  to  be,  a  very  pertinent 
and  timely  remark. 

He  said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
that  he  thought  we  had  been  Americans  too 
long. 

What  be  Inferred  by  that,  of  course,  was 
that  we,  as  American  citizens,  accept  all  tbe 
pleasures  and  wondroxis  things  that  our  free- 
dom gives  ut.  but  we  pay  little  attention  to 
what  can  take  that  freedom  irom  us. 

It  Is  an  amazing  and  frightening  criticism 
of  o\ir  bland  acceptance  of  this  freedom 
when  we  realize  that  we,  as  citizens.  wUl 
fight  and  die  for  our  Republic,  We  will  pay 
taxes  to  keep  it  going.  We  wUl  give  our 
blood  for  our  soldiers. 

But,  when  it  comes  down  to  the  question 
of  voting,  the  question  of  working  at  this 
business  of  being  free,  It  actually  takes  a 
major  catastrophe  or  revolution  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  the  point  that  they 
WUl  exercise  their  franchise. 

Freedom  has  never  been  something  that 
was  designed  for  lazy  or  Indifferent  people. 
It  demands  a  thorough  dedication  to  its  prin- 
ciples if  it  is  to  survive.  It  requires  many 
decisions.  It  requires  a  man  to  be  self- 
reliant.  It  requires  and  genwatea  self- 
respect. 

The  guarding  of  this  freedom  and  the  love 
of  this  freedom  must  be  done  with  the  same 
zeal  that  a  man  guards  and  loves  his  home 
and  his  children  with.  It  must  be  done,  too, 
with  an  understanding  that  this  love  can 
never  count  sacrificeH. 

Is  that  enough?  No.  That  is  only  a  part 
of  your  duty.  William  Penn  once  said: 
"Govornments  rather  depend  \ipon  men  than 


men  upon  governments.    Let  men  be  good, 
and  the  government  cannot  be  bad." 

So,  we  approach  a  part  of  the  challenge 
that  takes  real  courage.  Government  at  any 
level — the  school  board,  the  municipal,  the 
eoimty,  the  State,  or  the  national — is  only 
as  good  and  as  strong  as  the  men  who  par- 
ticipate In  it.  Remember,  ours  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy— democracies  have  failed  in  his- 
tory— own  Is  a  republic. 

In  a  repubUc,  the  men  and  women  in 
government  are  chosen  by  the  people  to  rep- 
resent them.  What  will  their  avaUable 
choices  be  when  the  polls  are  next  opened? 
Will  they  be  the  controlled  political  hack,  or 
the  man  whose  first  interest  is  dictated  by 
hU  adherence  to  the  Amefican  ideals — the 
professional  man,  the  laborer,  the  business- 
man.    It  might  be  you. 

If  you  want  this  Government  to  be  what 
it  has  always  been,  then  maybe  you,  the  re- 
taUer,  had  better  Join  your  earnest  and  sin- 
cere brethren  from  the  professions  and  labor 
in  the  concrete  expression  of  your  faith  In 
our  ideals  by  becoming  a  candidate. 

A  candidate  for  a  party  post,  such  as  pre- 
cinct committeeman — or  others  which  are 
available.  A  candidate  for  an  office.  Both 
mean  devoting  a  part  of  yom-  lives  away  from 
your  chosen  pursuits — even  away  from  home. 
But,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men  who  are  now  in  heaven  because  their 
faith  in  what  is  ours  meant  more  to  them 
than  their  homes  or  their 'businesses. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  things  that 
you  are  for  in  this  life  we  are  living.  We 
have.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
brought  out  your  responsibilities  to  your 
Ideals.  We  have  encompassed  the  Ideals  of 
home  and  personal  life,  the  ideals  of  your 
business  life,  the  ideals  of  Government. 

But,  cerUlnly  In  this  Nation,  we  have 
another  institution  to  which  you  and  I,  as 
businessmen,  owe  our  allegiance.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  proper  term 
to  a[>ply  to  this  phenomenon  that  has  cre- 
ated in  America  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known  to  man.  and  the  greatest 
productive  capacity  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
world,  is  not  important.  To  debate  or  argue 
the  merits  of  what  name  we  give  this  system 
is  not  Important. 

It  Is  Important,  though,  that  you  and  I 
recognize  what  makes  this  system  work,  and 
what  makes  it  the  thing  that  it  is.  If  you 
and  I  are  to  extol  its  merits,  we  must  know 
a  few  simple  facta  about  it. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  oxir  eco- 
nomic system  has  the  following  character- 
istics: 

1.  Factories  and  other  instruments  of  pro- 
duction and  the  natwal  resources  that  feed 
these  units,  are,  for  the  most  part,  owned 
and  developed  by  private  citizens,  either 
individually  or  collectively. 

a.  The  individual  U  left  free,  within  his 
means  and  ability,  to  become  a  Jobholder,  a 
Jobmaker,  or  self-employed. 

3.  The  consxuner,  through  his  freedom  of 
choice,  directs  production.  He  determines 
what  Is  to  be  produced,  in  what  quantities, 
in  what  form  and  quality,  and  at  what  price. 

4.  Through  this  open  opportiinity  and 
through  the  competitive  motive,  the  produc- 
tive work  of  our  society  is  accomplished. 
By  harnessing  the  ambition  to  get  ahead, 
the  benefits  of  invention  and  of  discovery 
and  of  the  products  of  others  are  broadly 
shared  by  all  groups  in  oxir  society. 

5.  A  free  economic  society  is  essentially 
TOliuitary.  Directives,  orders,  controls,  and 
regimentation  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Government  enters  our  economic  scheme 
of  things  only  in  the  occasional  role  of  um- 
pire, and  in  assisting  to  create  a  proper  at- 
mosphere for  this  economic  system  of  ours 
to  work  in. 

-  Government  has  overstepped  these  obli- 
gations In  the  past  several  years,  and  we 
have  fresh  history  to  remind  us  that  Gov- 
ernment should  not  do  this  again. 


Here  Is  where  you  and  I,  as  retailers,  must 
accept  another  challenge,  another  opportu- 
nity to  be  of  service  to  all  the  people.  Cer- 
talniy  you  and  I  have  long  recognized  the 
description  I  gave  of  our  business  system  to 
be  true.  But,  the  surprising  and  rather 
frightening  conclusion  I  have  reached  after 
talking  to  people  all  over  the  United  States 
Is  that  too  few  Americans  appreciate  how 
the  complexities  of  this  system  mesh  to- 
gether to  produce  the  smooth-running  sys- 
tem under  which  we  operate. 

Whose  fault  is  this?  Well,  I  think  you  and 
I  must  shoulder  most  of  the  blame.  We  are 
the  advertisers.  We  are  the  ultimate  contact 
with  the  consumer.  We  are,  so  to  put  it,  the 
liaison  between  the  producMon  end  of  our 
economy  and  the  consumer  end. 

In  performing  this  Important  role,  we -have 
forgotten  to  do  a  selling  Job  for  the  entire 
system.  We  advertise,  with  great  vigor, 
hosiery  at  a  |n-loe  comparable  with  prices  of 
12  and  13  years  ago,  and  a  much  better 
product.  But,  do  we  tell  the  story  to  the 
consumer  of  why,  through  competition  and 
invention  and  initiative,  this  has  been  made 
possible? 

We  constantly  sell  new  and  Improved  mer- 
chandise, but  do  we  tell  the  person  who  Is 
buying  it  the  wonderful  story  behind  these 
new  things,  the  ambition  and  the  coinage 
it  took  to  develop  them.  All  of  us  have,  at 
various  times,  devoted  much  of  our  advertis- 
ing space  to  extolling  the  wonderful  things 
that  we,  as  individual  merchants,  are  doing 
for  our  communities  or  from  the  Nation. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  one  of  the 
greatest  services  we  could  render  our  coun- 
try at  this  moment,  and  in  moments  to  come, 
would  be  to  begin  a  campaign  directed  to- 
ward informing  the  American  people  of  the 
wcM-kings  of  this  economic  system  of  oura 
that  has  done  so  much  for  all  of  us! 

In  this  respect,  I  always  am,  proud  and 
happy  to  mention  the  name  of  Warner- 
Swasey,  whose  advertisements  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  various  periodicals  in  this  country 
for  years,  carrying  a  lonesome  message  of 
what  makes  American  business  tick. 

They  have  faithfully  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  that  American  business  is  not  a  big, 
bad  wolf,  that  it  is  not  a  mad,  selfish,  dollar- 
hungry  machine  which  those  who  would  de- 
stroy it  like  to  imagine  it,  and  through  their 
imaginations,  woiild  like  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  imagine  it.  I  congratulate  War« 
ner-Swasey. 

I  urge  you,  as  Individual  retailers,  to  de- 
vote not  only  some  of  your  advertising  space, 
but  also  a  lot  of  your  Individual  time  before 
schools,  luncheon  clubs,  women's  clubs,  and 
other  organizations  telling  the  story  of  what 
free  enterprise  means  and  what  it's  going 
to  take  to  keep  it  going. 

I  feel  that,  possibly,  at  no  other  time  In 
the  history  of  American  business  have  we,  as 
businessmen,  been  confronted  with  such  a 
great  opportunity.  Are  we  for  it?  Are  we  for 
all  these  things  that  we  hold  dear?  Will  we 
back  them  up  with  acticHi — action  we  have 
long  clamored  for — the  right  to  perform? 

Because  now,  as  at  no  other  time  in  the 
years  of  this  Republic,  we  are  presented 
with  the  chance  to  have  our  actions  bespeak 
oiu-  words.  Controls  have  been  removed. 
This  administration  is  dedicated  to  the  Job 
of  getting  Government  out  of  business  and 
leaving  this  system  of  ours  free  to  run  its 
own  course,  touched  only  by  Go^'emment 
where  our  actions  must  be  kept  in  bounds 
by  law  when  those  actions  concern  oxu  rela- 
tionship with  one  another. 

American  business  has,  for  nearly  30  years. 
looked  to  this  day  when  they  might  again 
breathe  the  free  air  in  which  they  work  so 
magnificently.    That  day  is  here. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 

Are  you  going  to  be  Intimidated  by  each 
false  rumor  that  crops  from  the  gossip 
makers  of  AmCTlca? 

Are  you  going  to  become  subject  to  feart 
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An  70U  going  to  be  afrmld  of  your  own 
Judgment*  and  decisions? 

Are  70U  going  to  be  afndd  at  your  own 
futiire? 

Or,  are  you  going  to  step  eour«geously  for- 
ward and  be  willing  to  risk  your  time,  risk 
your  capital,  and  risk  your  energies,  so  tbat 
competition  will  create  expansion,  and  ex- 
pansion will  take  the  place  that  OoTemment 
bas  too  long  occupied  In  our  schems  of 
tb^ngs. 

Tbls  golden  opportunity  may  not  repeat 
Itself.  Zt  Is  easy  to  imagine  tbat.  If  we,  as 
business  people,  fall  tbe  people  of  America 
and  fall  the  economic  system  tbat  made  us 
wbat  we  are.  both  tbe  people  and  tbe  system 
will  turn  onoe  again,  and  maybe  Anally,  to 
Oovernment  for  tbe  tblngs  tbat  a  free-wbeel- 
Ing  economy  bas  always  provided,  and  can 
always  provide,  this  country. 

80  today,  Z  feel  that  your  responsibilities 
to  your  Oovernment  and  to  tbe  people  of 
tbls  Nation  are  dearly  defin«d  In  tbe  things 
we  have  been  discussing. 

Tbey  can  be  summed  up  In  one  ilmple 
question :  Are  you  for  It? 

If  you  are  for  It,  and  I  know  you  are, 
then  you  must  aooept  tbls  final  and  all-en- 
compassing  challenge,  and  diligently  apply 
younelf  to  meeting  It.  Tou,  as  an  Amerl- 
oan.  and  you,  as  a  believer  in  Ood,  have  been 
granted  a  responsibility  that  only  you  oaa 
fulfill. 

If  you  neglect  this  responsibility  that  has 
been  placed  In  your  hands,  than  your  Oov- 
ernment, the  paople  of  this  Nation,  and  even 
tbe  peace  of  tbe  world,  will  suffer.  Tour  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  live  these  Ideals  that  have 
been  set  down  by  yourself  and  the  founders 
of  this  Oovernment. 

Live  them  and  preach  them  to  the  end 
that  by  your  actloxu,  you  will  add  to  the 
light  of  our  lamp  of  freedom  and  cause  It 
to  grow  In  brUlance  until  Its  rays  reach  all 
the  dark  oornsrs  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world  will  bask  la  lis  warmth 
and  brightness. 

Are  you  for  Itt 

Then,  do  somtthlhf  about  11 


SlattMUUisUp  vki  OrdiBtry  PtopU 
BzrmreiON  of  rbharks 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vaoxMu 
ZN  TBI  8INATS  OF  TBI  UNXTID  8TATBI 

Monday.  May  4,  l»5i 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  tsk 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rboord  a  very  fine  sermon 
entitled  "Statesmanship  and  Ordinary 
People."  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Blanton  Belk. 
minister  of  St.  Giles'  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Richmond,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooto, 
as  follows: 

STATBSMAIfSBXP   AWO   ObDXNAXT   PiOPLB 

(By  Dr.  J.  Blanton  Belk) 
Text:  "Men  that  bad  understanding  at  the 
times,  to  know  wbat  Israel  ought  to  do;  tbe 
beads  of  them  were  aoO;  and  all  their  breth- 
ren were  at  their  commandment." 

President  Eisenbower's  prayer  last  Tuesday 
was  the  most  slgnlflcant  thing  in  bis  inau- 
guration, not  his  oath  of  office,  not  his  ad- 
dress, but  his  prayer.  With  one  possible  ex- 
ception no  reporter  referred  to  it  with  cyni- 
cism or  scorn.  Men  and  women  everywhere 
accepted  it  as  the  sincere  utterance  of  a  true 
man.  It  was  simple,  spontaneous,  and  down 
to  earth.  Seven  years  ago  when  tbe  almost 
unbearable  burden  of  Oovernment  fell  upon 


President  Truman  we  Joined  earnestly  In 
pra]rer  for  him.  No  one  therefore  could  ac- 
cuse us  of  partisan  politics  If  we  were  to 
think  together  tbls  morning  on  President 
Bsenbower's  prayer. 

In  tbe  Book  of  Cbronlclee  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  tbe  inauguration  of  David  as 
King  of  IsraeL  That.  too.  was  a  brilliant 
pageant.  Tbe  reign  of  Saul  had  ended  and 
David  was  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the 
people  to  be  their  r\iler.  Passing  in  review, 
as  It  were.  wa;i  the  might  of  IsraeL  Instead 
of  the  West  Point  cadet  corpe  marching 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  the  midship- 
men from  Anniqx>lls  or  the  VPI  students  or 
the  Virginia  MUltary  Institute  we  read  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  6,800  men  armed  for  war: 
of  the  children  of  Simeon,  mighty  men  of 
valor.  7,100:  of  the  children  of  Levi,  4,000;  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  8.000;  etc.  And,  then, 
suddenly  we  come  to  theee  startling  words, 
men  numbered  not  In  thousands  but  "of  the 
sons  of  Issachar.  men  that  bad  understand- 
ing of  tbe  tlmse,  to  know  what  Israel  had  to 
do;  the  heads  of  them  were  900;  and  all  their 
brethren  were  at  their  oommandment," 
There  Is  no  finer  description  of  true  states- 
manship In  the  Old  Tistament,  These  are 
the  men  who  inspired  David  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant act  of  his  Inauguration.  Sur- 
rounded by  theee  and  other  counselors,  men 
who  understood  the  times  and  who  knew 
what  the  peo|>le  ought  to  do,  David  was  in- 
spired to  recover  tbe  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
bring  it  to  tlie  capital  and  place  It  at  the 
heart  of  bis  nation's  life.  It  was  an  idea 
that  seemed  to  rise,  from  the  grass  roots  of 
his  nation's  life.  He  felt  a  great  ground 
swell.  OrdlnKry  men  and  women  were  feel- 
ing that  tbe  time  had  come  for  a  return  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  They  felt  that 
religion  ought,  to  be  put  in  Its  proper  place. 
That  faith  in  Ood  ought  once  more  to  be  put 
in  the  center  of  our  thinking.  It  was  not 
personal.  It  was  repreeentatlve.  The  Pres- 
ident's prayer  threw  a  fiood  of  light  upon  all 
those  who  wore  Intimately  associated  with 
talm  la  what  tolght  well  be  the  turning  point 
in  the  world  crisis.  One  feels  that  all  over 
America  amoog  ordinary  men  and  women 
like  ourselves  ttawe  Is  an  understanding  of 
the  tlmse  and  a  kaowledge  of  what  men 
ought  to  do.    That  Is  stateemaashlp. 

The  first  ofllelal  act  of  Oeneral  Elsenhower 
•i  President  of  tbe  United  Sutea  was  to 
prayj 

"Almighty  Ood.  ••  «•  stand  here,  at  this 
moment,  my  future  aaaoolatee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment  Join  me  In 
beeeschlng  that  Thou  wilt  make  full  and 
complete  our  dedication.** 

The  first  official  act  of  David  u  King  of 
Israsl  was  to  order  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
brought  into  Jerusalsm  and  placed  in  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  and  bis  asso- 
ciates made  that  an  act  of  solemn  dedica- 
tion. No  holy  piece  of  religious  furniture 
could  mean  for  \is  today  what  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  meann  for  Israel  long  ago.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  slgniflcant  last  Tuee- 
day  or  more  appropriate  than  the  prayer  for 
full  and  complete  dedication.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  this  ancient  ark  of  the 
covenant.  It  was  beautifully  designed  by  an 
artist  named  Besaleel  and  it  was  made  vinder 
tbe  specific  instructions  of  Moses.  It  was 
the  most  sacred  piece  of  fwnlture  In  the 
tabernacle.  Its  place  was  in  the  holy  of 
holies.  It  was  made  of  shittem  wood  over- 
laid with  gold.  It  was  about  3>4  feet  long, 
aVi  feet  wide,  and  2\^  feet  deep.  In  It  was 
placed  the  Ten  Ck^nunandments.  the  tables 
of  the  law.  Above  the  ark  were  two  angelic 
flg\u-es  at  either  end.  They  bent  over  to- 
ward one  another,  spreading  their  wings. 
They  were  called  the  cherubim.  This  spot 
on  the  ark  was  called  tbe  Mercy  Seat  and  it 
repreeented  the  glory  of  the  preeence  of  the 
living  Ood. 

80  it  would  mean  nothing  to  know  that 
David  brought  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
put  It  at  the  center  of  his  nation's  Ufa  unless 


people  knew  what  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  and  what  it  stood  for.  It  stood  for  three 
things.  It  stood  for  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  Ood  as  the  directing  force  in  the 
nation's  life.  In  the  long  march  throvigh 
the  wlldemees  When  the  ark  moved  tbe 
people  moved.  When  the  ark  halted  tbe 
people  halted.  Ood's  people  moved  only  as 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  moved.  Tbls  was 
the  practical  meaning  of  the  preeence  of 
God.  This  first  kindergarten  leeeon  in  the 
guidance  of  Ood  was  on  ths  level  of  the  na- 
tion's lifs.  It  is  ons  thing  for  an  Individual 
to  be  led  of  Ood.  It  U  the  glory  of  aU  the 
people  when  a  nation  Is  led  of  Ood.  This 
was  the  directing  force  In  a  nation's  Ufa  for 
which  our  President  prayed. 

This  ark  standing  for  the  preeence  of  a 
directing  force  in  the  nation's  life  had  been 
loet.  The  Philistlnee  had  captured  it  near 
Jerusalsm  and  had  taken  It  into  their  own 
country  only  to  become  superstitious  and 
fearful  of  It  Than  thsy  brought  it  back 
within  the  border  of  Israsl  and  Isft  It  in  a  i^ 
small  village  where  It  was  kept  during  many 
yeara.  At  David's  Inauguration  this  was  tbe 
cry,  "Lst  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  Ood 
to  us:  for  we  inquired  not  of  it  In  the  days 
of  Saul.  And  all  the  people  said  thsy  would 
do  so  for  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eyea  ol 
all  ths  people."  The  prayer  of  otur  Preeldent 
was  the  equivalent  of  David's  bringing  up 
the  ark.  lach  was  a  solemn  act  of  dedica- 
tion. Mch  espresaed  the  deeperaU  need  of 
wisdom  more  than  human.  But  If  we  must 
have  a  symbol  then  Z  think  we  have  it,  not 
only  the  Bible  on  which  Oeorge  Washington 
rested  his  hand  when  he  took  his  oath  of 
office,  but  even  more  significant  was  the  pres- 
ence of  the  little  Bible  which  Oeneral  Blsen- 
hower  had  used  when  hs  was  a  cadst  In 
West  Point.  There  on  ths  deek  which  could 
have  seemed  Indeed  an  altar  lay  the  word 
of  Ood.  It  was  on  this  that  ths  President 
took  bis  oath.  Zt  was  in  lu  presence  that 
he  made  his  prayer.  There  was  a  man  who 
understood  the  timee  and  who  knew  what 
the  paople  ought  to  da 

The  President  believes  that  there  Is  • 
supernatural  wisdom  available  for  men  who 
dedicate  themselves.  Zt  Is  America's  InsUnt 
need.  No  ons  can  say  for  sure  what  ths 
Prseldenfs  prayer  will  really  amount  to  lo 
the  life  of  this  country,  but  unqueetlonabli 
It  was  the  most  slfnlfieaat  thing  about  th« 
InauguraUon.  Fat  the  Ume  at  least  he  pul 
Ood  first  In  the  NaUon*B  life.  Mow  bettei 
eould  you  have  managed  Itt  DM  It  not 
make  articulaU  before  the  millions  a  ruit 
of  simple  faith  In  Oodf  Zf  all  the  mlllloni 
who  heard  would  follow  bis  lead  It  would 
surely  become  the  turning  point  In  oui 
Nation's  hUtory. 

All  of  us  havs  made  mUtakes.  Our  states. 
msn  have  made  mistakes.  Zt  is  easier  tc 
look  back  and  spotlight  the  errors  of  judg< 
ment  than  it  Is  to  look  forward  and  safe< 
guard  the  future.  We  get  nowhere  blamlni 
other  people.  But  the  one  tragic  mistake 
that  covers  the  past  10  years  is  owr  foolish 
trust  in  human  wisdom.  In  human  ingenuity 
In  human  smartness.  We  have  thought  thai 
our  brains  would  be  a  match  for  the  tragic 
drift  of  the  world's  life.  What  we  lacked 
was  the  clear  spiritual  illumination  that 
comes  only  to  men  and  women  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  God.  Our  failure  in  this  hsa 
been  the  one  colossal  blunder  of  our  country. 
We  have  failed  to  see  what  only  high  splrit- 
\ially  minded  men  could  possibly  have  seen. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  moved  into  a  new  age 
but  the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  America 
did  not  recognize  It  and  neither  did  our 
statesmen.  Suddenly  toward  the  cloee  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  there  burst 
upon  the  world  an  ideological  situation  with 
which  the  democracies  have  not  been  able  to 
cope.  Take  the  case  at  our  beloved  fellow 
Virginian,  Gen.  George  Marshall.  He  made 
as  colossal  a  blunder  as  any  individual  Amer- 
ican has  ever  made  because  In  his  sincerity 
and  aarMstneu  he  did  not  aee  what  the  Issue 
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was  in  China.  He  did  not  see  that  there 
were  two  irreconcilable  forces  battling  for 
ths  supremacy  of  tbe  world  and  in  that 
struggls  there  wss  no  basis  for  compromise. 
General  Marshall  reflected  only  the  blindness 
of  the  millions  of  this  country.  Korea  with 
all  its  tragedy  has  resulted  because  we  weren't 
ideologically  clear  in  our  conception  of  the 
forcee  with  which  we  were  forced  to  grapple. 
It  is  difficult  Indeed  to  forgive  men  who 
fumbled  Bast  Oermany  Into  the  hands  of  tts 
Soviet  Republic  These  are  almost  irrep- 
arable mlstakea.  We  felt  world  conditions 
could  be  cured  pollUcally  or  economically  or 
socially.  But  no  such  politics  could  heal  the 
running  soree  of  the  world. 

The  issue  today  is  dearly  between  Chris- 
tianity and  oommuiilam.  The  battle  line  is 
drawn  bstween  Jesus  Christ  and  Karl  Marx. 
No  mattsr  how  ma  ay  slds  Issues  there  are 
ths  great  aixd  fundiunental  Issue  is  between 
godliness  and  ungcdlinsss.  bstween  Chrls- 
tUn  living  at  lU  b«st  and  Karl  Mars  at  lU 
worst.  Russia  directed  by  a  diabolic  spirit 
and  America  and  the  freedom-loving  nations 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood.  The  most 
needed  thing  today  is  for  our  people  to  see 
where  lies  this  greitt  Issue,  We  can  never 
match  the  discipline  artd  dedication  and 
power  of  the  Marxist  with  a  soft,  middle- 
class,  comfortable  sort  of  Christianity, 
"Make  full  and  complete  our  dedication.** 
that  Is  the  only  answer.  Do  you  think  the 
ordinary  pereon  sees  that  clearlyt  Do  you 
think  he  Is  beginning  to  see  Itf  A  mate- 
rialistic democracy  can  never  be  a  match  for 
a  materialistic  communism.  Tou  see  the 
real  enemy  we  must  fight  Is  materialism 
whether  It  appears  under  ths  guise  of  com- 
munism or  as  a  part  of  a  soft  dsmocrstic  life. 
MalwlKllsm  In  Amtirlca  Is  the  ally  of  eom- 
munlsm.  We  are  engaged  In  total  war  and 
we  can  never  win  a  total  victory  until  we 
fight  for  toUl  Christianity. 

Tou  remember  how  Jesus  spoke  to  the 
•plrltuaUy  blind  of  his  day:  "When  It  Is 
svening  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for 
the  sky  Is  red.  And  In  the  morning  It  will 
be  foul  weather  todiy,  for  ths  sky  Is  rsd  and 
lowering.  O  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky,  but  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  timeef**  Row  does  Jeeus 
feel  about  America  t  Onee  He  broke  down 
and  wept  as  Re  looked  over  the  capital  of 
Jerusalem.  *t>  Jei*usalem,  Jerusalem,  how 
often  would  I  havt  gathered  thee  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens,  but  ye  would  not. 
Behold  your  house  Is  left  unto  you  deeolate." 
Re  gave  his  generation  only  40  years,  but  no 
prophet  today  would  say  America  has  40 
years  In  which  to  change.  The  time  is  short. 
It  is  "fuU  and  com^aeu  dedicaUon"  or  it  la 
chaoe. 

What  Is  the  symljol  of  your  dedication? 
Is  It  the  open  Bible?  Is  It  this  11  o'clock 
service  in  the  sanccuary  of  Ood's  church? 
Is  it  a  quiet  place  o]  daily  prayer?  In  what 
way  do  you  register  your  full  and  complete 
dedication?  President  Bisenhower  won't  be 
able  to  do  It  all.  Kor  will  you  who  never 
read  the  Bible,  who  never  darken  the  door 
of  the  church,  who  never  go  into  some  quiet 
place  and  lay  your  soul  bare  before  the  Al- 
mighty. No.  It  will  take  more  than  a  Preei- 
dent's  prayer.  It  will  take  millions  who  In 
this  inspired  moment  will  make  their  dedi- 
cation complete.  Then  God  can  Indeed  be- 
come the  directing  force  in  a  nation's  life. 
Like  the  ark  of  old  it  will  go  before  us.  lead- 
ing us  through  any  wilderness,  and  bringing 
us  at  last  into  the  Premised  Land. 

The  ark  stood  not  only  for  the  guidance 
of  Ck>d.  It  was  designed  also  to  hold  the 
tables  of  the  law,  the  Ten  Commandments. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  separate  true  religion 
from  morality.    So  the  President  prayed: 

"Give  ua.  we  pray,  the  power  to  disoem 
clearly  right  from  wrong,  and  allow  all  our 
works  and  actions  to  be  governed  thereby." 
For  every  practical  man  and  woman  thai 
makee  the  guldanee  of  Ood  very  real  and  very 
Simple.    A  large  part  of  tbe  answer  to  the 
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President's  prayer  Is  given  In  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. All  men  know  at  least  that 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
ancient  Israelite  followed  the  physical  ark 
through  a  physical  wlldemees.  It  was  their 
symbol  of  Ood's  directing  leadership.  But  in 
their  moral  wilderness  their  directions  were 
clesrly  defined  in  these  great  words  of 
Ood:  "Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
Me."  '*Thou  tbalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image."  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  in  vain,"  "Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  "Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder,"  "Thou  ahalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery," "Thou  Shalt  not  sUal,"  "Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  wttneaa."  "Thou  shalt  not  oovst 
thy  neighbor's  property."  What  la  America 
going  to  do  now  about  these  standards  of 
morality?  Read  the  19th  and  aoth  chapters 
of  Ixodus.  Bear  the  Lord's  covenant  with 
Israel,  "Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  My 
voice  Indeed,  and  keep  My  covenant,  then  ye 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  Ms  above 
all  people.  And  all  the  people  answered 
together  and  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath 
apokan  we  wlU  do."  How  like  a  shaft  of  light 
through  the  moral  corruption  of  our  genera- 
tion come  theee  ancient  words. 

Have  we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  dis- 
honest? Have  we  indeed  repudiated  the 
integrity  of  our  Pounding  Pathers?  Does  the 
shocking  story  of  corruption  around  the 
docks  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  reflect  the 
stats  of  sffairs?  Thrss  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  fleeced  out  of  the  public  by  racketeers 
In  the  docking  Industry.  Think  of  ths  blight 
of  that  alone  upon  our  modern  life.  Think 
of  It  as  a  symbol  of  the  corruption  that  seems 
to  be  sweeping  through  America.  Standards 
of  communism  sre  sbeolute.  They  are  cruel 
and  wicked  and  dishonest,  but  with  what  do 
we  match  them?  The  Communists  brook  no 
dialoyalty.  But  what  about  our  loyalty? 
"Give  us,  we  pray,  the  power  to  discern 
clearly  the  right  from  vrrong  and  allow  all 
our  works  and  actions  to  be  governed  there- 
by." Can  we  make  that  prayer  real?  That 
Is  the  Issue  In  the  free  world. 

Dr.  Frank  Price  told  us  last  week  of  see- 
ing during  a  yeara  the  actual  prooeoa  of 
communism  taking  over  China,     The  first 
Communist    soldiers    that    marched    Into 
Shanghai  were  straight  and  disolpllnsd  and 
trained   to   the   hlgheat  point.    Within   a 
weeks  their  excellent  conduct  had  won  com- 
pletely the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Shang- 
hai.    Then  trained  Communists  were  as- 
signed  duties   alongslds   the   bankers,   ths 
Industrialists,  the  financiers,  ths  managers 
of  utility  planta.  so  that  they  might  obeerve 
how  the  city  operated.     Within  8  months 
the  nstlve  execuUvee  vrere  set  aslds  and  the 
trained  Conununists  took  over  the  city's  life. 
They  cabled  from  India  last  week  prophesy- 
ing that  If  mdU  fell  to  the  CommunUU  all 
Asia  ifould  be  loet  to  the  democraclea.    Then 
the  Communists  would  take  their  time  with 
the  vast  stores  of  raw  material  and  man 
power;  they  would  wait  until  they  could  deal 
the  democracies  s  final  and  cr\ishing  blow. 
We  are  literally  hiding  our  heads  In  the  sand. 
We  win  not  believe  in  the  Importance  of  the 
Presldetit's  prayer.    We  will  not  stand  in  the 
line  of  great  American  statesmanship.     It 
seemed  to  me  that  on  inauguration  day  I 
could  hear  the  voices  of  the  past.    William 
Penn   saying.   "Men   must   be   governed   by 
Ood  or  they  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants."    Ben- 
jamin Franklin  rising  up  out  of  the  past  and 
speaking,  "I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convinced  I  am  of 
this  fact  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men."     General  Washington  calling  in  his 
crusade,  "Let  us  raise  here  a  standard  to 
which  ths  wise  and  honest  can  repair.    The 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  Ood."    I  heard  the 
voice  again  of  Woodrow  WUson  saying,  "We 
can  no  longer  hope  to  advance  materlafiy 
unUl  we  eatcb  up  spiritually."     And  who 
doee  not  remember  one  groat  statement  from 
Prealdsnt  Franklin  Roosevelt.  "There  is  no 


problem  In  thto  country,  political,  econom- 
ical, or  social  that  would  not  melt  before  the 
fires  of  a  great  revival."    Then  our  great  new 
President's  saying,   "Give  us,  we  pray,  tha 
power  to  discern  clearly  right  from  wrong." 
Will  we  take  the  lead?    Will  we  make  it  real? 
Can    a    wave    of    absolute    honesty    sweep 
America?    Thank  God  that  above  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  under  the  wings  of  cherubim 
was  the  Mercy  Seat.    There  in  a  simpls  way 
Ood  was  UlUng  us  that  we  could  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  past.    That  sins  can  be  for- 
given.   That  men  need  not  go  on  in  diso- 
bedlenoe.     The   Mercy   Seat   U   above   the 
broken  law.    "Come  now  and  let  us  reason 
together,  salth  the  Lord.    Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow. 
and  though  thsy  be  red  like  crimson  they 
shall  be  as  wooL"    There  la  a  way  out.    It 
is  the  way  of  |>anitenoe  and  faith,  followed 
by  obedience.    The  past  mistakes  can  be 
atoned  tor.    We  can  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
We  can  make  a  new  start.    "The  mercy  of 
the  Lord  U  from  everlasting  to  everlasting." 
When  I  was  U  ParU  In  1841 Z  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Robert  Oarmletaael,  who  beaded  the 
Jute  Industry  for  France.    Seeing  the  condi- 
tion and  the  need  of  his  oounUy  he  had 
dedicated  himself  fully  and  completely  to  the 
Lord  and  he  est  up  as  ths  abaoluU  moral 
standard  of  his  Ufs  and  of  Ute  Industry  the 
sUndard  of   absolute  honesty.    France,  as 
you  know,  has  been  a  very  corrupt  country 
because  of  lU  high  raU  of  taxation  and  the 
popular  feeling  that  to  cheat  thi  Oovernment 
is  smart.    France  may  vrell  go  under  through 
dUhonesty,  but  Mr.  Robert  Carmlchael  has 
set  sn  sxample  of  high  moral  sUtesmanshlp. 
Whsn  hs  decided  as  hsad  of  the  Industry 
that  honeety  must  be  the  policy  he  had  to 
face  squarely  the  falss  returns  that  ths  in- 
dustry had  made  to  the  Oovernment.    When 
he  had  figured  out  how  much  the  Oovern- 
ment hadbeen  cheated  out  of,  it  was  a  colos- 
sal sum.   He  and  hU  aaaooiates  knew  that  to 
pay  in  fuU  the  amount  of  back  taxes  actually 
due  the  Oovernment  would  oompleuly  bank- 
rupt and  destroy  the  entire  Industry.    What 
were  they  to  do?    They  were  sure  of  only  one 
thinf.  that  if  they  were  going  to  begin  U\e 
reeatabllshment  of  honesty  as  a  uatlonal 
policy  they  would  have  to  face  frankly  their 
deception  with  the  TaiaUon  Mlnlsuy  of  their 
country.    And  this  they  did.  be  it  said  to 
their  everlastlnc  credit.    The  result  was  the 
passage  of  a  new  law,  a  law  dealgned  to  meet 
halfway  such  sheer  honesty  as  Mr.  CarmU 
ehael  and  his  aaaooiates  had  manifested.    It 
was  arranged  so  that  they  could  square  up 
their  old  aoeounta   and   still   continue   to 
operate.    Other  individuals  and  other   in- 
dustries began  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Jute 
industry.    It  la  yst  possible  tor  France  to 
save  taeraelf  from  the  moral   morass  into 
which    she    has    so    unfortunaUly    sunk. 
Oreat  words  are  iMt  enough.    Acts  of  resti- 
tuUon.  Intsgrlty,  honor  alone  wlU  do. 

Wbat  wo\Ud  it  mean  indeed  if  all  acroaa 
America  men  and  busineeses  and  Industriea 
would  pray  in  all  sincerity  as  Presldsnt 
Xiseuhower  prayed,  "Give  us,  we  pray,  the 
power  to  discern  dearly  right  from  wrong, 
and  allow  aU  our  works  and  acUons  to  be 
governed  thereby-?  It  would  bring  a  moral 
revolution  to  America.  The  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant in  those  days  became  the  symbol  of  the 
nation's  unity.  It  created  the  only  basis  for 
complete  accord.  It  brought  together  all  the 
Uibes.  "And  David  said  unto  all  the  people 
Of  Israd.  If  it  seem  good  unto  you.  and  that 
it  be  o<  the  Lord  our  Ood,  let  us  send  abroad 
*  *  *  and  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  Ood 
to  us."  "And  all  the  congregation  said  that 
they  would  do  eo.  for  tbe  thing  waa  right  la 
the  eyes  of  all  the  people." 

Now  It  la  eMy  to  see  the  rdatloaahlp  be- 
tween aU  tlurt  and  what  the  Preddent  prayed 
for  last  Ttieaday; 

"Sspeelally  we  pray  tbat  our  eonoem  shall 
be  for  dl  ths  people  •  •  •  so  that  aU  may 
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work  for  th«  good  of  our  belovtd  country 
and  for  Thy  glory." 

Xa  th«r«  any  more  powerful  unifying  prln* 
elple  that  we  could  ha^e  than  **the  good  of 
our  beloved  country  and  the  glory  of  Ood"T 
80  President  Klsenhower  held  up  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  honest  could  repair. 
Politically  there  Is  nothing  left  that  can 
unite  the  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Sco- 
nomlcally  there  Is  nothing  less  that  could 
unite  management  and  labor.  Surely  the 
races  can  mee-  on  that  basis.  Surely  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  can  meet  on  that 
trnsU.  "The  good  of  our  beloved  country  and 
the  glorj  of  Ood." 

That  sort  of  unity  would  be  death  to  the 
greed  that  separates.  Personal  ambitions 
would  be  submerged.  No  man  would  work 
primarily  for  himself.  It  would  bring  the 
moral  and  spiritual  tinlty  we  need  so  badly 
today.  "For  the  good  of  our  beloved  country 
and  the  glory  of  Ood."  That  Is  the  secret 
of  a  united  national  front  against  all  our 
enemies.  Benjamin  Franklin  once  said,  "We 
will  hang  togevher  or  we  will  hang  sepa- 
rately." And  the  situation  then  was  too 
serlotis  to  be  laughed  at.  It  may  quickly 
become  too  serious  to  be  laughed  at  now. 

The  President's  prayer  put  the  Issue 
squarely  before  us.  We  sacrifice  our  Nation 
on  the  altar  of  our  selfishness  or  we  sacrifice 
our  selfishness  on  the  altar  of  our  Nation's 
unity.  We  shudder  at  the  stories  of  the  black 
market  In  Europe.  And  It  almost  makes  us 
weep  with  pity  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
friends  abroad.  Think  of  the  smuggling  of 
vital  war  materials  into  the  Soviet  countries 
through  Switzerland  and  Austria  and  West- 
ern Germany.  Millions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  our  vital  materials  going  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  being  thus 
channeled  by  men  who  have  lost  all  regard 
for  their  own  country's  welfare.  But  once 
again  let  us  bring  the  matter  home.  What 
about  ourselves?  What  about  America?  Is 
there  enough  for  any  man's  greed?  Then 
there  will  never  be  enough  for  everyone's 
need.  It  does  no  good  to  spotlight  the 
treachery  abroad.  We  need  to  have  revealed 
the  treachery  in  our  own  hearts.  For  greed 
Is  the  great  traitor.  He  L>  the  god  of  ma- 
terialism. He  is  the  dividing  force.  Divi- 
sion Is  the  enemy's  strategy.  "Divide  and 
conquer."  We  cannot  say  very  much  either 
about  the  church  in  America.  The  Protes- 
tant forces  have  been  broken  up  into  nearly 
200  denominations  and  sects  and  it  Is  difficult 
for  any  of  them  ever  to  get  together  to 
present  a  xmited  Protestant  front  to  the 
world.  The  church  which  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing in  a  great  movement  of  unity  finds  Itself 
almost  hopelessly  divided.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose President  Eisenhower  feels  as  he  looks 
out  upon  the  shameful  divisions  In  ovu' 
social,  political,  economic,  rellgloiis,  and  per- 
sonal life.  No  wonder  he  prayed  tuat  "All 
may  work  for  the  good  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try and  for  Thy  glory."  We  must  tackle  the 
problem  individually.  Where  is  division  in 
your  own  life?  Is  there  division  in  your 
family?  In  your  office?  In  your  community? 
Then  by  the  grace  of  God  become  a  part  of 
the  healing  force  In  the  Nation's  life. 

In  1787,  Just  when  this  country  was  really 
•truggllng  to  get  on  its  feet  as  a  free  Re- 
public, great  dlfflciUty  broke  out  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
Let  me  tell  you  Just  in  a  moment  about  it. 
In  1787  the  people  of  Connecticut  shipped 
lumber  and  wood  down  through  Hells  Gate 
to  New  York  City.  There  were  only  about 
35,000  citizens  In  New  York  In  1787.  But 
Connecticut  was  doing  a  great  business  of 
lumber  for  the  town  was  thriving.  Over 
from  New  Jersey  the  farmers  were  sending 
their  butter  and  their  cheese  and  their  mar- 
ket goods  to  Manhattan  Island  and  they,  too. 
were  having  a  flourishing  trade.  But  the 
businessmen  of  New  York  felt  that  it  was 
unwise  to  let  all  this  money  go  out  of  their 


Itttl*  community  into  N«w  Jersey  and  into 
Connecticut,  so  they  raised  a  tariff  wall. 
Thay  said  to  the  Connecticut  lumbermen, 
"You  cannot  sand  the  stuff  duty-free  any 
longer.  We  will  charge  you  a  tariff."  And  to 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  they  said,  "You 
cannot  send  butter  and  cheese  and,  eggs  here 
without  also  paying  a  hlgh-tarlfl  duty."  80 
the  people  got  tof^ether  in  Concord  and  de- 
cided that  they  would  put  an  embargo  on 
all  shipments  of  lumber  to  New  York.  And 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  met  together  and 
established  an  embargo  on  all  market  prod- 
ucts to  New  York.  And  all  things  being 
equal,  you  had  at  that  moment  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  war  situation.  The  young  Repub- 
lic was  about  to  b«  plunged  into  civil  strife. 
Now  move  from  Connecticut.  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  Into  tl»  presence  of  Gen.  George 
Washington,  or  Alexander  Hamilton,  or 
Thomas  Jefferson.  How  they  despised  those 
provincial  quarrels  at  a  time  when  they  were 
trying  with  all  their  might  to  work  for  the 
good  of  our  beloved  country.  As  John 
Adams  said  In  his  will  that  if  we  destroyed 
what  they  had  paid  so  dearly  fear,  that  they 
wovild  rise  from  their  graves  to  haunt  us. 
But  here  they  were  In  their  greed  and  their 
avarice,  creating  a  situation  that  was  tear- 
ing the  little  Colonies  apart  while  the  great 
statesmen  were  trying  to  unite  them  in  a 
great  freedom-loving  Republic.  It  makes  us 
all  feel  ashamed  if  any  greed  comes  between 
us  and  the  love  of  country  or  the  glory  of 
God. 

There  are  more  than  200  of  us  here  this 
morning.  Maybe  400.  Maybe  more.  Could 
we  speak  of  ordinary  people  like  ourselves  in 
the  terms  of  our  text,  "Men  and  women  who 
understand  the  times  and  who  know  what 
the  people  ought  to  do?"  No  wonder  that  all 
their  brethren  were  at  their  commandment. 
The  millions  are  waiting  for  that  kind  of 
statesmanship.  Who  will  begin  to  help  an- 
swer the  President's  prayer? 


John  C.  Garaad,  a  Distinfnisked  Ameri- 
can —  InTCBtor  of  titt  Garami  M-1 
Rifle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  retirement  from  the  pub- 
lic service  of  John  C.  Garand.  After  34 
years  of  service  at  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory in  Springfield,  Mass*  the  brilliant 
Inventor  of  the  finest  rifle  of  all  time — 
the  Garand  M-1 — has  laid  aside  what 
has  been  to  him  a  "labor  of  love."  On 
last  Thursday  evening,  hundreds  of  his 
associates,  business  and  civic  leaders  of 
his  community,  and  his  friends  tendered 
a  wonderful  dinner  to  his  family  and  him. 
Nobody  more  deserved  such  a  fitting 
tribute.  For  this  man  has  done  much 
for  the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  the 
free  world.  His  genius,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  patriotism  made  possible,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  overwhelming  of  our 
enemies  in  the  past  war.  His  unselfish- 
ness was  exemplified  when  he  gave  the 
patent  on  his  invention  to  the  Govern- 
ment royalty  free.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pride  in  his  being  a  citizen  of  my  district 


and  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  present 
for  the  RicoRO  the  following  tributes 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  an  editorial 
from  the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican, 
and  Col.  James  L.  Guion,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Springfield  Armory: 

Aran.  30.  19S3. 
John  C.  Gaiand, 

Care   of   Jt.   J.   MaeFarlane,   General 
Chairman    of    Testimonial    Dinner, 
Kimball  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass.: 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  our  fellow  country- 
men when  I  express  my  appreciation  of  yoxur 
distinguished   service   to    this   Nation.     The 
combat  soldier's  best  friend  is  his  rifle  and. 
thanks  to  your  technical  skill  and  diligence, 
the  American  lnfantr3rman  has  bad  your  in- 
vention, the  Garand  rifle,  as  a  reliable  and 
competent  friend  on  the  battlefield. 

I  wish  that  I  might  this  evening  be  present 
at  the  dinner  being  held  In  your  honor,  and 
I  am  happy  to  add  these  words  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  many  which  you  will  hear. 

DWIGHT   D.    ElSKNHOV 


Presentation  of  the  rifle  bearing  serial  No. 
1.000.000  was  made  to  Mr.  Garand  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Emerson  L.  Cummlngs,  Chief  of  tha 
Industrial  Division,  Ofllce  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  Washington.  D.  C,  at  brief  cere- 
monies in  Springfield  this  evening. 

Secretary  Stevens'  commendation  to  Mr. 
Garand,  read  by  General  Cummlngs,  stated: 

"As  you  are  about  to  retire  from  Govem- 
n^-tnt  service,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  achievements  of  your  34  fruitful  yeara 
at  Springfield  Armory  and  to  thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  your  many  contributions  to  tha 
science  of  small-arms  design  and  develop- 
ment. Tours  has  been  a  long  and  valuabla 
service  of  which  your  Government  is  proud. 

"Tou  will  long  be  remembered  for  your 
development  of  the  United  States  rifle,  cali- 
ber .30  Ml,  which  became  known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  Garand  rifle.  Thera 
can  be  no  finer  tribute  paid  you  than  to 
know  that  millions  of  our  soldiers  have  car- 
ried this  weapon  with  pride  and  confidence. 
Your  contributions  in  the  field  of  weapon  de* 
sign  have  been  accompanied  by  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  design  of  machine  tools  not 
only  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Ml  rifle  but 
for  tools  required  in  the  production  of  other 
weapons. 

"In  recognition  of  your  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  your  country.  I  am  au- 
thorizing that  the  United  SUtes  rifle  caliber 
.30  Ml  bearing  the  serial  No.  1,000.000  b« 
presented  to  you  as  a  gift  from  your  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  you  will  consider  it  a  small 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  all  those  with  whom  you  have  worked." 

(Prom  the  Springfield  Republican] 
John  Gasand  Rrmus 
Retirement  of  John  C.  Garand  from  hte 
engineering  position  at  the  United  Statea 
Armory  here  recalls  the  highly  Important 
contribution  which  he  has  made  to  this  Na- 
tion's defense  through  development  of  tha 
semiautomatic  rifle  named  In  his  honor. 
Pew  men  have  done  more  to  bring  fame  to 
the  local  armory  and,  IncldenUUy,  to  tha 
city  of  Springfield  than  thU  notable  inventor, 
whose  mechanical  genius  Is  equaled  only  by 
his  personal  modesty.  While  the  making  of 
weapons  for  destruction  of  human  life  might 
not  ordinarily  be  considered  a  laudable  en- 
deavor, Mr.  Garand's  llfework  has  been  com- 
mendable because  the  United  States  does  not 
use  Its  arms  for  aggressive  purposes  but  only 
for  the  protection  of  this  country  and  for  . 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  Because  of  hla 
valuable  addition  to  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Garand  deserves  the  gratitude  ot 
all  patriotic  Americans  and  of  countless  peo- 
ple in  other  lauds  who  are  being  guarded 
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from  wouid-be  attackcn  by  Unltad  Btatw 

waapona. 

Ool.  Jamae  X<.  Oulon.  oommandlng  oOeer 
of  tha  Springfield  Armory,  said:  "Wa  are 
not  loalng  tha  services  oi  John  Garand.  Thle 
rcUrement  merely  relieves  him  of  the  day- 
to-day  strain  placed  on  staff  engineers.  He 
has  consented  to  be  on  call  as  a  consultant. 
Mr.  Garand  rightly  considers  himself  an  old 
soldier  and  docan't  want  to  fade  away," 


Road  Profram  laadeqaat* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ow 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

a»  cALiroaMiA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  22. 1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  Federal  Government's 
singling  out  of  motorists  for  discrim- 
inatory taxes  on  their  purchase  of  gaso- 
line and  oil  unless  the  revenue  derived 
from  such  taxes  is  used  to  provide  better 
roads.  At  present,  only  about  half  such 
revenue  is  devoted  to  highway  improve- 
ments in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  dan- 
gerous and  dilapidated  highways  are 
both  a  hazard  and  annoyance  to  motor- 
ists as  well  as  a  weak  and  vulnerable 
link  in  our  national  defense  communica- 
tions system. 

H.  R.  4974  propoK«  an  appropriation 
of  $510  million  for  Federal -aid  highways. 
Taxes  on  gas  and  oil  amount  to  twice 
this  amount,  not  to  mention  another 
billion  derived  from  other  discrimina- 
tory excise  taxes  collected  from  persons 
who  purchase  motor  vehicles  or  parts  for 
them.  Buch  a  failure  to  devote  motor- 
vehicle  fuel  and  excLse  taxes  to  highway 
Improvements  cannot  be  justified  while 
our  .vitally  needed  road  improvements 
lag  far  behind  our  needs. 

The  Hearst  organizations  in  their 
great  public-service  campaign  to  "get 
America  out  of  the  traffic  jam"  have 
dramatically  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion the  tax  fraud  being  perpetrated  on 
American  motorists  who  are  soaked  to 
pay  for  roads  only  to  have  most  of  the 
money  diverted  to  other  purposes  while 
they  impatiently  poxmd  along  over 
bumpy  roads  and  waste  precious  hours 
in  nerve -wracking  traffic  jams.  The 
time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
justifiable situation  by  devoting  motor- 
vehicle  fuel  and  excise  taxes  to  an  ac- 
celerated interstate  highway  construc- 
tion and  improvement  program.  By  do- 
ing this  with  Federal  excise  taxes  we  will 
also  free  local  funds  for  an  augmented 
program  of  urban  luid  rural  highway 
development.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  even  if  we  do  tliis  now.  relief  from 
congestion  will  be  ytiars  away.  Failure 
to  start  now  will  sent<?nce  us  to  a  lifetime 
of  vexatious  and  useless  labor  at  the 
wheels  of  our  automobiles.  While  we 
all  desire  economy,  we  all  recognize  that 
blind  economy  is  not  real  economy. 
Confining  automobile  fuel  and  excise 
taxes  to  a  proper,  directly  related  piu:- 
pose  is  sound  economy  and  a  common, 
sense  way  to  get  the  roads  we  badly  need. 


CMnMyp  by  Marrkft 

EXTENSION  OP  RXHARES 
ov 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  nuNoxs 
IN  THE  HOI7SB  OP  RBPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1953 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  read  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  that  William  Smith,  residing  at 
6343  Maryland  Avenue,  Chicago,  in  the 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, is  again  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in  Alabama.  He 
served  in  the  Army  of  his  native  land 
in  World  War  I.  He  is  about  as  Ameri- 
can as  one  can  become  by  birth,  associa- 
tion, service. 

But  in  February  of  1948,  being  at  that 
time  58  years  old.  he  became  a  citizen 
of  Liberia.  Seven  months  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  love.  He  sought  to  regain  his  citi- 
zenship by  virtue  of  his  service  in  World 
War  I.  The  Government  objected  be- 
cause the  wording  of  the  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  restricted  such  right  to 
citizenship  to  those  who  were  aliens  at 
the  time  of  their  war  service.  Unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Smith,  when  in  the  Army, 
was  a  native-bom  citizen.  That  put  him 
outside  of  the  law.  Had  be  been  an 
alien  at  the  time  it  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

Helen  B.  Jerry,  the  able  attorney  for 
the  Immigrants  Protective  League,  came 
up  with  the  answer,  however.  Mr.  Smith 
was  entitled  to  citizenship  because  his 
wife  Cornelia  is  a  citizen.  Federal  Judge 
Walter  J.  LaBuy  so  held,  and  American - 
bom.  American -war-veteran  Mr.  Smith 
was  sworn  in  as  a  citizen — on  the  basis 
of  his  w^ife's  citizenship.  It  was  a  case 
of  not  where  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  but  of 
the  woman  he  married. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  this  :.U>ry  of  the  way  the  laws  we  i>ass 
sometimes  operate. 


Gem.  Milaa  RastisIaT  Stefaaik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KOMER  FERGUSON 

or  mnncsit 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.  Monday.  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  regarding  the  an- 
niversary of  the  ^eath  of  Gen.  Milan 
Rastislav  Stefanik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicznt  bt  Skmatob  PxacnsoN  on  ths  A»- 
NTvaasAKT  or  trk  Dbatb  or  Qsm.  Mujui 
RssnsLAV  SrcrAinK 

ICay  4  ia  a  tragk:  date  In  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Slovakia  and  I  should  like  briefly 
to  point  out  the  significance  of  the  date  and 
its  application  to  the  present. 


Tha  date  marks  the  death  of  a  graat  hero 
ot  tha  Slovak  people.  Oen.  MUan  RaatlaUv 
Stefanik  and  the  grief  ot  Stefanlk'a  oom- 
patrtote,  whether  here  In  the  United  SUtee 
or  in  Slovakia,  is  greater  becaxae  he  died  on 
the  day  he  retiirned  to  his  hOm^and  for  its 
liberation,  for  which  he  f oi^t  during  World 
War  I. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  In  1914,  Ste- 
fanik lived  In  France,  where  his  work  in  the 
field  at  astronomy  had  attracted  interna- 
tional attention.  With  the  advent  of  war. 
he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  French 
Army  and  successively  rose  to  general.  Hie 
personality,  education,  and  personal  quali- 
ties destined  Stefsnlk  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  fight  for  liberation  of  the  Slovak  peo- 
ple. In  the  hope  of  better  assuring  the  fu- 
ture freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity  for  the 
people  of  his  homeland.  Stefanik  joined  the 
efforts  of  the  Czechs,  represented  by  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk  and  £>r.  Eduard  Benei. 
to  help  in  gaining  freedom  for  both  Czecha 
and  Slovaks  languishing  in  the  jail  ot  na- 
tions.   Austria-Hungary. 

The  enslaved  Slovak  people  at  home  could 
not  manifest  their  political  will.  Hence. 
Stefanik  ttu-ned  toward  the  Slovaks  who 
lived  in  America  and  who  supported  htnri 
morally,  politically,  and  materially. 

In  America,  Stelanik  worked  to  bring  har- 
mony between  the  Czech  and  Slovak  people. 
Representatives  of  the  two  groups  met  in 
Cleveland.  October  25.  1915,  and  drafted  a 
preliminary  document  setting  forth  certain 
aims  of  the  two  groups  after  tiie  end  of 
the  war.  In  1918,  the  dociunent  was  re- 
vised after  personal  meetings  with  Dr.  Mas- 
aryk and  representatives  of  American  Czechs 
and  Slovaks.  It  became  known  as  the  Pitts- 
burgh pact,  or  the  Slovak  biU  of  rights,  and 
was  signed  May  30  in  Pittsbxu-gh.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  representatives  of  Slovak  and  Czecb 
organizations  m  the  United  SUtes,  the  Slo- 
vak League,  the  Czech  National  Federation, 
and  the  Czech  Catholic  Alliance,  discussed 
the  Qzech-Slovak, question  and  our  previous 
manifestoes  as  to^  a  program,  in  tlie  pres- 
euce  of  the  President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council,  whereupon  the  following 
agreement  was  reached: 

"We  approve  a  political  program  aiming 
to  unite  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  into  aa 
independent  state  comprising  the  Czech 
lands  and  Slovakia. 

"Slovakia  shall  have  Its  own  administra- 
tion. Its  own  parliament,  and  its  own  courts. 

"The  Slovak  language  shall  be  the  official 
language  in  schools,  in  governmental  ofllces, 
and  in  public  life  generally. 

"The  Czech-Slovak  state  shall  be  a  re- 
public; Its  constitution  shall  be  democratic 

"The  organizations  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the  United  Statea 
studi  be  broadened  and  adapted  by  mutual 
consent  as  necessity  and  changing  condltiona 
shall  require. 

"Detailed  regulations  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  Czech-Slovak  state  are 
left  to  the  liberated  Czechs  and  Slovtiks  and 
their  legal  representatives."' 

This  pact  was  ratified  by  the  parliament 
at  Prague  on  November  12,  i918,  and  slgn'Ml 
by  Masaryk  again,  this  time  as  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Both  the  Cleveland  and  the  Pittsbtu-gh 
agreements,  which  speak  for  themselves,  were 
designed  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  they  hastened  recognition  of 
the  state  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Un- 
fortunately, once  the  nation  was  created, 
the  agreements  seem  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten. The  consequence  of  such  an  Ill-advised 
Internal  policy  in  Czechoslovakia  was  an 
Invitation  to  foreign  Interference  19.  Czecho- 
slovaklan  affairs,  which,  in  1938,  shook  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Republic.  Only  then, 
when  it  was  late,  did  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Czech  people  begin  to  seriously  ponder  even- 
tual application  of  the  Pittsburgh  agreement 
for  Slovakia  and  as  a  result  an  act  of  1938 
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proTlded  for  autonomy  of  Slovakia  In  an 
hour  when  Bduard  Benei  had  to  surrender 
to  Hitler  the  Czech  borderland  and  Its  forti- 
fications and  when  Bened  himself  ceased  to 
direct  the  deettplea  of  his  own  people. 

But  Oen.  Milan  Rastlslav  Stefanik,  antic- 
ipating the  fate  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh agreements,  tried  to  have  the  rights 
of  his  Slovak  people  guaranteed  at  the  peace 
conference  in  Paris.  According  to  Col. 
Stephen  Bonsai,  Stefanik  spoke  to  Colonel 
House  and  later  with  President  Wilson  and 
after  much  pressure  had  been  exerted  by 
the  American  delegation.  General  Stefanik 
agreed  to  the  plan  of  a  Czechoslovakia  fed- 
eration although  he  admitted  he  had  mia- 
givlngi.  However,  if  the  arrangement  waa 
regarded  as  a  trial  marriage  from  which 
the  Slovaks  could  withdraw  if  their  fears 
were  realized,  he  would  go  along. 

During  this  period.  General  Stefanik  re- 
ceived the  following  assurance  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

"I  must  concei.trate  on  the  covenant,  for 
unless  we  secure  it  there  will  be  no  tribunal 
before  which  we  can  bring  for  rectification 
any  mistakes  or  any  inequalities  in  the 
treaty  that  may  be  revealed  when  It  is  put 
into  practice.  I  ask  you  not  to  insist  upon 
these  changes  or  upon  this  change  now;  such 
insistence  would  complicate  a  situation 
which  is  already  quite  difficult.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  give  you  my  word  that  when  the 
League  convenes  In  November,  I  will  bring 
your  grievances  before  It.  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  promptly  remedied  and 
•  better  settlement  arrived  at." 

As  first  Minister  of  National  Defense  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, General  Stefanik  lived  far  from  his 
homeland.  He  organized  and  led  the  Slovak 
and  Czech  legions  fighting  on  our  side  in 
Russia  and  Siberia.  When  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  broke  out  In  Russia.  Stefanik  be- 
came an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Communists 
and  by  his  leadership  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  jmy  greater  sympathies  in  his  army  for 
the  Bolsheviks.  When  he  left  Russia  in 
February  1919,  he  immediately  cabled  a 
warning  to  his  own  Government  in  Prague 
as  follows:  "Bolshevism  la  not  only  a  philo- 
sophical orientation,  but  it  is  also  a  mani- 
festation of  sickness  and  an  apocalyptical 
chaos  to  brutally  express  the  lowest  Instincts. 
Democracy  must  fight  this  movement.  To 
fraternize  with  bolshevlsm  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  abandon  the  road  of  honor  and 
Bound  reason.  I  speak  to  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul:  The  fight  against  bo::he- 
vism  must  prevail  in  all  the  expressions  of 
oxir  policy.  Let  us  act  energetically  so  long 
as  there  is  time  to  do  so.  If  we  will  not  act, 
bolshevlsm  will  change  small  nations  into 
weak  nations  and  finally  into  nations  in 
decay." 

On  May  4,  1919,  Oen.  Milan  Rastlslav 
Stefanik  flew  to  his  native  Slovaltla  from 
Italy.  Why,  as  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
Stefanik  did  not  first  stop  in  Prague  remains 
an  open  question.  Instead  he  went  first 
to  the  capital  of  Slovakia,  Bratislava.  A 
huge  crowd.  Including  his  mother,  awaited 
him  at  the  airport  of  Vajnory,  within  sight 
of  liberated  Bratislava.  But  the  plane  sud- 
denly burst  into  flames  and  crashed  to  the 
ground.  The  exact  cause  of  the  crash  was 
never  officially  determined. 

Thus  Stefanik  tragically  died,  but  hU  un- 
finished work  remained.  Stefanik  continues 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving 
Slovaks  everywhere,  today  more  than  ever 
before  when  thousands  of  Slovaks  languish 
in  Communist  Jails  and  concentration  camps. 
He  continues  to  live  in  the  hearU  and  minds 
of  courageous  fighters  for  Slovak  freedom 
who,  at  home,  in  the  forest  abroad,  or  in 
exUe,  try  to  finish  the  work  of  Gen.  Milan 
Rastlslav  Stefanik. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  General  Stefanik 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  tragic  de.<ith  and 
to  assure  his  people  that  the  United  States 
has  not  forgotten  their  free  hopes  and  their 


present  sufferings  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
Communists.  The  United  States  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions toward  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion and  we  will  help  them,  in  common  with 
all  enslaved  neoples,  to  secure  their  own 
rights  and  democratic  processes  in  due  time. 


Seutor  Hamphrey  uid  Price  Supports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THK  8SNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
a  series  of  outstanding  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  our  colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] ,  and 
broadcast  by  a  network  of  radio  stations 
in  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana, under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

X 
Increasing  concern  is  being  felt  over  a 
very  disturbing  decline  In  our  farm  economy 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
in  Minnesota.  Recently  the  U.  8.  News  St 
World  Report,  in  one  of  its  feature  articles, 
agrees  that  farmers  are  caught  in  a  price 
squeeze.  It  backs  up  its  conclusion  of  a 
farm  recession  already  underway  with  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
showing  that  the  farm  share  of  national  in- 
come has  fallen  below  1932.  In  1932,  the 
farmers'  share  of  the  national  income  was 
7.3  percent.  By  1946  that  share  had  risen  to 
10.8  percent.  But  for  1953,  it  is  now  esti- 
mated to  l>e  only  6.6  percent.  Now,  these 
are  warnings  that  must  be  heeded  if  we  are 
to  avert  the  kind  of  collapse  that  ha-^  pltmged 
us  into  past  depressions. 

In  an  effort  to  tx>lster  the  economic  ell- 
mate  for  agrlcult\u«.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  extend  mandatory  farm-price  sup- 
ports and  the  use  of  the  present  dual-parity 
formula  through  1957.  My  blU  would  also 
establish  the  price  support  level  at  90  to 
100  percent  of  parity  fair  return  standard. 
My  proposal  would  add  fiaxseed.  soybeans, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  to  the 
list  of  storable  commodities  given  manda- 
tory support  at  those  levels  of  90  to  100  per- 
cent. And  It  would  make  mandatory  the 
support  of  dairy  products,  cattle,  hogs,  poul- 
try, and  eggs  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

-Now,  because  all  of  us  want  to  see  food 
used  and  not  wasted,  1  have  suggested  sev- 
eral alternative  methods  for  supjportlng  such 
perishable  commodities,  without  penalizing 
the  consiuner  by  withholding  such  commod- 
ities from  useful  human  consumption,  and 
without  risking  very  heavy  waste.  My  sug- 
gestions along  this  line  Include  further  con- 
sideration of  compensatory  pajrments.  These 
payments  are  used  very  successfully  in  the 
Sugar  Act.  Also,  I've  mentioned  the  expan- 
sion of  otir  school-lunch  program,  a  tried  and 
tested  program  for  the  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities. I  further  suggested  new  metl^ods 
of  more  lll>eral  credit  for  livestock  producers 
to  permit  more  orderly  marketing,  recon- 
sideration also  of  the  domestic-food  allot- 
ment plan.  Now,  this  was  proposed  in  1948, 
by  Senator  Aocxir,  for  low-income  families, 
and,  as  you  know,  it  was  used  during  the 
depression  years  very  successfully. 


Another  point  that  I  have  emphasized  for 
our  perishable  conunodities  and  our  storable 
ones,  alao,  is  the  development  of  intama- 
tlonal  program  for  making  food  aupplles 
available  where  they  are  moet  needed  in  the 
world.  Finally,  the  use  of  our  abundant 
production  as  a  diplomatic  and  humani- 
tarian weapon.  I  think  It's  very,  very  im- 
portant ttiat  we  look  upon  our  agricultural 
economy  as  one  of  ovtr  secret  weapons  in 
this  great  struggle  that  goes  on  in  the  world. 
We  ought  not  to  be  talking  in  terms  of  how 
we  limit  production,  but.  better,  how  we  can 
use  production  that  is  ours  In  such  abun- 
dance. 

We  have  an  annual  population  increase  in 
this  Nation  of  over  2'/^  million  persons  per 
year,  or  7,400  persons  every  single  week.  Now 
that  should  tell  us  that  when  we  have  only 
so  much  land  that  can  be  vised  for  food-pro> 
duction  pvirposes,  that  our  Job  is  to  get  bal« 
anced  production  and  adequate  and  fuU  use 
of  that  which  comes  from  our  farms. 

And,  particularly  is  this  true  when  you 
think  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  where 
a  good  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  world 
today  are  living  on  a  subsistence  diet — in 
fact,  many  of  them  on  a  diet  below  sub- 
sistence. And  yet.  here  we  in  the  United 
States  are  talking  about  the  so-called  un- 
manageable surplus.  Our  Job  is  one  of  dis- 
tribution, and  this  distribution  problem  can 
best  be  met  by  farmers  and  their  Govern-  , 
ment  working  together  In  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram, and  by  having  great  international  pro- 
grams that  will  channel  Into  the  trade  areaa 
of  the  world  the  so-called  surplus  food  ttiat 
we  have,  so  that  people  everywhere  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  America's  greatest  asset, 
its  food  from  its  marvelous  farms. 

n 

The  battle  over  farm  price-support  legla- 
lation  has  not  only  been  going  on  down  here 
in  Washington,  but,  recently,  it  waa  trans- 
planted out  Into  Minnesota,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Minnesota  Employers'  Associ- 
ation 8«ems  to  l>e  alining  Itself  with  the  foes 
of  farm  price  supports.  They  let  themselvee 
become  a  sounding  board  for  a  partisan  po- 
litical attack  at  their  recent  annual  meeting. 
This  was  a  political  attack,  not  only  upon 
me.  but  a  political  attack  upon  the  mandate 
of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  which,  only  re- 
cently, by  firm  resolution  asked  for  a  more 
effective  farm  price-support  program. 

The  Minnesota  Employers'  Association  Im- 
ported as  their  guest  speaker  Congressmao 
RicHABo  M.  Simpson,  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Republican  Congree- 
slonal  Campaign  Conunlttee.  I  think  ifa 
well  that  we  should  ask  just  who  is  this  maa 
who  professes  to  speak  for  the  new  adminia- 
tratlon  on  farm  policy,  and  who  invades  our 
Sute  trying  to  teU  Minnesota  farmers  tliat 
they  are  all  wrong,  and  that  the  entire  Min- 
nesota  State  Legislature  is  all  wrong,  and 
that  Senator  HtJMPmiiT  Is  all  wrong— In  fact, 
anyone  who  supports  an  effective  price-sup- 
port program  for  agricultural  commodities  la 
all  wrong. 

Now,  what  has  been  this  Congreaeman'i 
record  in  regard  to  agriculture?  Now,  Just 
listen  to  this.  Here  U  the  record  of  the 
guest  speaker,  Congressman  Richabo  M. 
Simpson,  who  addressed  the  MlnnesoU  Em- 
ployers' Association.  He  voted  against  the 
law  that  we  now  have  providing  for  90  per- 
cent of  parity  at  least  through  the  next  year. 
He  voted  against  extending  price  supports 
to  cover  perishable  commodities.  He  voted 
against  price  supports,  for  example,  for  wooL 
He  voted  against  restoring  grain  storage  au- 
thority to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. He  voted  against  Increasing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  borrowing  au- 
thority to  carry  out  effective  price-support 
programs.  But  at  least  Congressman  Simp- 
son has  been  consistent.  He's  been  against 
all  the  farm  programs.  He's  voted  con- 
sistently to  reduce  conservation  funds.  He 
voted    for    every    attempt    to    curtail    and 
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cripple  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
services.  Why,  he  even  voted  to  curtail  the 
school-lunch  program.  And.  during  his 
years  in  Congress,  he  has  had  38  opportu- 
nities to  vote  favorably  for  the  REA  cooper- 
atives. But  what  has  been  his  record? 
He  voted  31  times  against  the  REA  and  was 
absent  for  the  other  7.  You  know  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  REA  if  he  bad 
been  absent  much  more  often. 

Now.  that's  the  kind  of  man  that  the  Min- 
nesota Employers'  Association  imports  Into 
our  State  to  say  that  my  farm  views  are  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  Minnesota  State  Legis- 
lattire's  resolution  is  all  wrong,  and  that 
there's  nothing  for  farmers  to  b*  concerned 
about,  and  that  anylxxly  who  disagrees  with 
him  or  his  views  is  a  left  winger. 

Now.  my  first  battle  here  in  the  Senate 
or.  farm  policy  happened  to  be  with  Sen- 
ator Sttles  Bbidges,  of  New  Hampshire, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  BaroGcs  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  in  that  fight  on  the  Senate  fioor, 
trying  to  set  the  stage  for  weasellng  out  of 
campaign  pledges  and  turning  back  to  the 
low-parity,  slldlng-scale  philosophy  of  dog- 
eat-dog,  or  Just  starve  out  the  little  fellow. 
Now,  Just  what  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Bridges? 
I  checked  it  up  the  other  day,  after  that 
debate  we  had  on  farm  policy,  and  I  find 
that  it's  a  very  Interesting  record.  He,  too. 
has  consistently  voted  against  the  farmer. 
He  voted  against  the  Agrlcultviral  Act  of 
1949.  He  twice  voted  against  the  Russell 
amendment  to  establish  90  percent  parity 
price  supports  for  basic  agricultural  com- 
modities. He  voted  in  favor  of  the  Williams 
amendment  to  kUl  the  90  percent  price  sup- 
port program,  even  after  it  was  already  in 
law.  His  record  la  Just  as  bad  on  other 
farm  measures.  He  has  continuously  fought 
conservation  appropriations.  He  voted  to 
cut  down  crop  insurance  funds.  He  voted 
against  the  grain  storage  authority.  Why, 
toe  even  voted  against  Commodity  Credit  bor- 
rowing authority.  And  he  has  never  voted 
for  a  measure  wanted  by  the  REA  cooper- 
atives. He  has  had  21  opportunities  to  be 
of  help  to  REA's,  but  was  absent  twice,  and 
he  voted  against  the  REA  farmer  interesU 
on  the  other  19  times. 

Now,  I  want  Minnesota  farmers  to  know 
about  these  men  and  the  influences  they  rep- 
resent. Frankly.  I  feel  somewhat  honored 
that  they  have  seen  fit  to  personally  attack 
me  and  the  policies  for  which  I  stand  and 
you  stand.  I  want  farmers  to  be  on  guard 
against  them.  I  want  farmers  to  under- 
stand that  there's  more  than  Just  politics 
behind  the  attacks  made  against  me  ever 
since  I  have  spoken  out  vtgoroxisly  for  the 
continuing  high-level  price  supports. 
Frankly,  it's  the  big  financial  InteresU  at 
work — the  Wall  Street  farmers  at  work — 
trying  to  rewrite  our  farm  poUdcs  Just  to 
suit  themselves. 

xn 
At  the  beginning  of  his  broadcast.  Sen- 
ator  HTrMPBBXT    was   asked   what   was   the 
meaning    of    parity    ratio    on    farm    prod- 
ucu.     The  Senator  answered: 

"Parity  ratio  is  a  term  that  compares  the 
prices  that  farmers  pay  for  things  that  they 
need  as  compared  to  prices  that  farmers  re- 
ceive for  things  that  they  sell.  In  other 
words,  what  you're  really  seeing  here  la  that 
the  overhead  costs  of  operating  a  farm  are 
continuing  to  remain  at  •  high  level,  but 
the  prices  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
commodities  are  lieglnnlng  to  go  down.  Now. 
the  recent  report  on  national  Income  that 
came  out  j\ut  this  last  week  for  last  year, 
shows  that  every  segment  of  the  American 
economy,  except  agriculture,  had  greater  in- 
come, and  the  farmer  not  only  had  less  gross 
Income  last  year,  but  his  net  income  was 
way  down.  Now.  this  Is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, because  every  American  knovs — whether 
he  is  a  businessman,  or  whether  he  is  a  fac- 
tory worker,  or  a  school  teacher,  or  a  lawyer. 


or  a  doctor — ^that  the  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  is  pretty  well  based  upon  the 
land,  and  upon  the  production  from  the  land, 
namely  the  farmer.  Now,  we  have  witnessed 
In  the  economic  history  of  this  country  one 
depression  after  another  that  was  bom  on 
the  farm,  and  I  say  there  is  no  more  start- 
ling development  today  in  the  American  eco- 
nomic picture  than  the  constantl.'  declining 
farm  prices,  and  something  Just  has  to  be 
done  about  it,  and  it  must  be  done  quickly." 

Question.  "Does  the  present  farm  law, 
now  on  the  books,  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  stop  this  down 
trend?" 

Answer.  "Tes;  It  does.  The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  has  two  featxires  to  it  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  pretty  clear  in  the  public 
mind.  One  is  a  mandatory  price-support 
program  for  what  we  call  'certain  storable 
products.'  That's  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco.  Now,  there  is  no  discretion  left  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  to  sup- 
port the  prices  on  those  commodities  at  90 
percent  of  parity.  Now,  price  supports  are 
accomplished  under  crop  loans  and  under 
Commodity  Credit  purchases,  and  a  number 
of  other  devices.  That's  aU  as  a  matter  of 
regulating  the  market  so  that  the  farmer  Is 
not  victimized  by  a  depressed  market.  He 
can  hold  his  crop,  In  other  words,  for  orderly 
marketing,  and  thereby  be  able  to  get  a  fair 
price.  And,  that's  all  that  parity  means — is 
a  fair  price.  It  doesn't  mean  an  exorbitant 
price — a  fair  price. 

"Now  the  other  part  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  what  we  call  discretionary  au- 
thority— to  put  price  supports  anjrwhere  from 
zero  to  90  percent  on  any  and  all  commodi- 
ties. That  includes  everything  like  hogs  and 
livestock.  It  includes  the  oats  and  barley 
and  soybeans  and  fiax — any  commodity  that 
you  can  think  of." 

Question.  "Does  this  Include,  Senator,  per- 
ishable commodities?" 

Answer.  "Yes;  it  does,  from  eero  to  00  per- 
cent. But.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
there  are  no  mandatory  price  supports  there 
except  on  butterfat,  and  that's  from  75  to 
90  percent.  Now,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ture  has  the  will  and  the  determination  to 
do  something  about  these  nuitters,  he  has 
the  authority  to  do  it.  and  I  must  say  now 
that  my  complaint  with  Secretary  Benson, 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agricultxire,  is  that 
he  continues  to  talk  about  doing  something, 
but  nothing  is  being  done.  In  other  words. 
we  are  being  told.  "Dont  get  pcmlcky' — tlie 
farmer  is  being  told.  He  was  asked  the  other 
day  not  to  have  undue  pessimism.  Two 
weeks  ago.  be  was  told  to  engage  in  orderly 
marketing.  All  of  this  U  Just  talk.  We  know 
from  practical  experience  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  announces  that  he  is 
going  to  support  the  price  of  a  particular 
commodity  that  the  market  firms  up  right 
away." 

Question.  "Senator,  have  you  bad  any  di- 
rect contact  with  yotir  farmers  at  home, 
have  you  spoken  with  any  of  them  personally 
in  recent  weeks,  or  have  you  been  on  the 
phone  with  any  of  them,  to  know  bow  they 
actually  feel  atx)ut  their  prices?" 

Answer.  "Well.  I  can  assure  you  that  I'm 
getting  hundreds  and  htuulreds  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  our  farm  people  back 
home.  About  3  weeks  ago,  I  addressed  a  very 
large  gathering  of  farmers  down  at  Luveme. 
Minn. — a  month  ago.  up  at  Foley,  Minn. 
And,  I  have  met  many  of  our  farm  people  in 
my  visits  back  to  the  home  State.  And, 
without  exception,  regardless  of  politics  or 
anything  else,  they  are  all  deeply  concerned 
about  these  declining  famx  prices,  and 
bankers  are  concerned.  The  Minnesota 
Bankers'  Association  had  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington  only  recently.  In  my  visits  with 
them,  they  were  very  concerned  because  the 
farmers  are  having  to  sell  their  livestock 
premattirely  in  order  to  meet  their  notes. 
And,  the  more  tliat  they  sell,  the  worse  that 
the  price  becomes." 


"Now,  this  is  Just  one  way  to  provide  a  de- 
pression for  the  country,  and  I  submit  that 
it  is  the  duty — ^it  is  the  obligation — of  the 
Administration,  ctf  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  announce  price  support  programs 
and  other  agricultiiral  policies  that  will 
stop  this  disastrous  decline.  Now,  make  no 
mistake  about  it — livestock  prices  have  gone 
down  10  percent  in  one  month.  They've 
gone  30  percent  in  2  months,  and  farm 
prices  in  the  main  are  way  below  what  you 
may  call  a  full  parity.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  is  beginning  to  lose  money.  And. 
many  of  them  are  losing  a  great  deal  of 
money.  And  this  traiulates  Itself  Into  busi- 
ness trouble  on  Main  Street  and  tUtlmately 
into  the  factory. 

"Now,  I  think  that's  about  as  much  as  we 
need  to  concentrate  upon,  except  to  say  that 
I  have  steadfastly  stood  for  a  price-support 

Srogram  that  was  In  balance.  In  other  words, 
'  you're  going  to  have  mandatory  price  sup- 
ports on  grains,  such  as  cotton  and  wheat, 
you  ought  to  Include  other  grains.  For 
example,  our  oats  market  in  Minnesota  is 
severely  depressed,  and  barley  and  rye. 
These  are  products  that  we  produce  in 
abundance.  And  you  must  have  price  sup- 
ports on  perishable  commodities,  and  we  can 
do  thU. 

"Now,  this  is  no  subsidy.  It's  no  bocanEa 
for  some  particular  group.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  firm  price  program  in  agriculture  la 
the  only  way  that  an  economy  such  as  we 
have  out  in  Minnesota  can  have  any  dur- 
abUlty  or  any  prosperity.  And,  anyone  that 
talks  about  this  as  being  socialism  or  sub- 
sidy, is  Just  not  knowing  the  facts.  The 
truth  of  the  situation  is  that  an  agricultural 
program  is  as  fundamental  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation  as  a  military  defense  program. 
You  cannot  keep  a  nation  strong  without 
food  and  fiber,  and  the  American  farmer  can- 
not be  expected  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
unless  he  is  going  to  be  at  least  rewarded  for 
his  efforts." 
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HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  KAaTLAWD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  per- 
taining to  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

Statxicxmt  bt  Sbwatob  BoTLBa  or  MAiruiiro 
ON  Polish  CoMSTrrxmoN  Dat 

Today  we  have  the  solenui  responsibility 
of  memorializing  the  Constitution  of  Poland 
which  was  promulgated  102  years  ago,  on 
May  8.  1791.  This  historic  document  has 
been  acclaimed  by  parliamentarians  as  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  contributions  toward 
conservatism.  It  was  the  work  of  enthu- 
siastic and  enlightened  patriots  who,  having 
sensed  tlie  many  defects  in  Poland's  auto- 
cratic form  of  government,  ttxmed  to  the 
West  for  Inspiration  and  guidance.  The  or- 
dered liberty  which  they  found  in  England 
and  the  new  concept  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man  which  they  saw  Incorporated  in  our  own 
Constitution  provided  a  pattern  fcr  the  new 
Polish  Constitution.  Ths  primary  postulate 
of  this  constitution  was  that  all  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the  will 
of  the  people.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  ths 
powers  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles  were 
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to  be  restricted  and  the  rights  of  the  towns- 
men, and  even  the  serfs,  were  to  b«  In  m 
measvire  recognized  and  safeguarded. 

Such  reyolutlonary  concepts  on  the  part 
of  a  neighboring  state  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  arrogant  Catherine,  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia. That  brief  incandescent  moment  of 
history  during  which  the  Poles  dreamed  of 
establishing  an  enlightened  modem  state 
upon  the  foundations  of  their  ancient  em- 
pire was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the 
Invasion  of  Catherine's  armies  leagued  with 
Prussian  might.  Overrun  and  conquered, 
Poland  was  partitioned  for  the  second  time 
in  1793  (the  first  partition  having  taken 
place  in  1772).  An  uprising  against  the  de- 
spollers,  led  by  General  Kosciusko,  a  hero 
of  the  Am^lcan  Revolution,  was  suppressed, 
and  in  1795  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
took  place.  This  time  Austria  also  shared 
In  the  spoils:  The  partition  was  in  fact  an 
annihilation.  A  secret  agreement  wa& 
reached  among  the  victors  to  abolish  every- 
thing that  might  even  recall  the  existence 
of  a  Polish  kingdom.  How  futile  such  an 
agreement  would  prove  has  been  demon- 
strated by  history. 

The  successful  renaissance  of  the  Polish 
State  after  World  War  I.  and  the  fierce  re- 
sistance of  the  Poles  to  the  Nazi  terror  dur- 
ing World  War  n  bear  witness  to  the  patri- 
otic fervor  of  her  people  and  their  will  to 
survive.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Warsaw,  the  ensuing  deportation  and  ex- 
termination of  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  valorous  action  of  the  sur- 
vivors, who  fought  side  by  side  with  our 
allies  on  every  battlefront  of  the  world. 
Surely  Poland  has  earned  the  right  to  exist, 
but  what  is  the  status  of  that  unhappy  land 
today?  Instead  of  a  free  and  Indeptendent 
nation.  Poland  is  the  captive  of  her  archfoe 
Russia.  Forty-six  percent  of  her  territory 
has  been  lost  to  Russia,  and  In  the  remain- 
ing portion  the  right  of  self-determination, 
envisaged  in  the  Potsdam  agreement,  has 
been  denied  her.  In  the  fraudulent  elec- 
tions held  on  January  19,  1947,  Soviet  agents 
terrorized  the  people  and  seized  the  reins 
of  government.  Today  Polish  culture  and 
Institutions  are  being  sovletized,  and  those 
who  resist  are  arrested  and  deported. 

Loyal  American  citizens  of  Polish  ances- 
try, many  of  whom  the  State  of  Maryland 
proudly  claims,  are  grieved  beyond  i^ords  at 
the  fate  of  Poland.  "What  can  we  do," 
they  ask  themselves,  "to  keep  the  flame  of 
resistance  burning  without  Jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  our  friends  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain?" The  answer  Is  hard  to  come  by.  It 
has  puzzled  otir  ablest  statesmen.  A  gleam 
«C  encouragement  may,  however,  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  President  EUaenhower's  ad- 
ministration has  proclaimed  the  hope  that 
the  satellite  nations  may  again  enjoy  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Let  us  then  assure 
the  people  of  Poland  of  our  sympathy  and 
of  our  desire  to  bring  the  President's  hope 
to  speedy  fruition. 


Statement  on  Academic  Freedom  Adopted 
by  the  All-Campiu  CitU  Liberties  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Uairersitj  of  Cbica(o 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEMTATTVE8 

Thursday,  AprU  30,  19Si 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.    Mr.  Speaker, 
by  request.  I  am  extending  my  remarks 


to  include  the  statement  on  academic 
freedom — based  on  the  Oberlin  state- 
ment— adopted  by  the  All-Campus  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  follows: 

Academic  freedom  Is  the  liberty  to  ex- 
amine, to  discuss,  and  to  evaluate  phe- 
nomena In  all  fields  of  learning,  subject  only 
to  the  generally  accepted  criteria  of  con- 
scientious scholarship.  It  is  a  freedom  which . 
is  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  demo- 
cratic society  within  which  our  academltf 
community  exists.  Times  of  crisis  present 
sharp  challenges  to  the  professed  values  of 
a  democratic  society.  At  such  times  It  is 
tempting  to  measure  all  things  by  the  rough 
standards  of  unity,  loyalty,  and  orthodoxy. 
The  inevitable  tendency  la  to  restrict  such 
fundamentals  of  democracy  as  discussion  and 
debate,  and  even  to  make  divergence  of  opin- 
ion appear  dangerous. 

Universities  and  colleges  are  particularly 
vulnerable  at  such  times  l>ecause  their  op- 
erational code  is  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  fallible  men  can  serve  truth  and 
knowledge  best  by  ceaseless  questioning  and 
the  free  exchange  of  Ideas.  Our  hope  of 
transcending  our  present  and  partial  Insights 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  maintaining 
in  these  communities  of  scholars  tbe  free- 
dom to  pursue  their  studies  wherever  the 
truth,  as  they  see  it,  may  lead  them.  And 
when  their  experiments  and  scholarly  studlee 
lead  to  conclusions  which  are  contrary  to 
accepted  beliefs,  their  right  to  hold  and  to 
teach  these  conclusions  should  not  be  qxiee- 
tloned.  their  arguments  should  not  be  met 
by  coercion  or  by  dismissal  of  tbe  scholar 
from  the  academic  community,  but  by  su- 
perior evidence  and  cogent  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  contrary  views. 

This  does  not  mean  that  academic  free- 
dom Is  license  or  that  the  teacher  is  with- 
out responsibilities.  His  freedom  is  bounded 
by  the  recognized  standards  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  not  free  to  distort,  to  insist  upon 
the  acceptance  of  his  beUefs  as  absolute 
truth,  to  refuse  criticism  of  his  own  beliefs, 
or  to  disparage  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  his  fellow  scholars.  True  scholarship 
demands  complete  integrity. 

Free  and  responsible  Inquiry  is  essential 
If  scholarship  as  we  have  understood  it  is  to 
continue.  The  hope  of  progress  and  security 
for  any  society  lies  In  encouraging  diversity 
of  opinion  and  the  free  examination  of  Ideas 
ratho'  than  blind  conformity  or  suppression. 
A  college  or  university,  above  all,  must  be  a 
place  in  which  the  validity  of  ideas,  new 
and  old.  Is  examined  critically.  The  gains 
from  this  careful  evaluation  of  Ideas  accrue 
to  tbe  whole  society. 

Academic  freedom,  like  freedom  Itself, 
must  be  continually  reasserted.  The  present 
attacks  on  academic  freedom  are  not  with- 
out lurecedent.  Nevertheless,  they  must 
not  be  underestimated.  They  have  drawn 
strength  from  the  emotional  tensions  aris- 
ing out  of  political  controvwsy.  A  defense 
of  academic  freedom  now  is  a  defense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit.  To 
affirm  the  ideals  of  academic  freedom  is  to 
affirm  the  fimdamentals  of  the  democratic 
process  Itself. 

The  All-Camptis  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
regards  all  forms  of  Interference  with  intel- 
lectual freedom,  discriminatory  loyalty  oaths, 
censorship,  and  other  restrictions  of  free 
speech  and  thought  as  inimical  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  From  the  beginning  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  fostered  and  de- 
fended Intellectual  freedom.  On  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  campus  not  only  are  all 
inquiry,  all  opinions,  and  all  expression  per- 
missible but  wide  diversity  of  scholarly  opin- 
ion Is  encouraged.  We.  the  AU-Campiis 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  urge  a  strong 
and  uncomprcunlslng  defense  of  Intellectual 
freedom. 


Address  by  the  Hoaorablc  Landon  Wyatt 
Before  Yirfiua  State  Chamber  ol  Com* 
mcrce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnoncu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Mor,4ay,  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  remarks  made  by 
the  Honorable  Landon  Wyatt,  of  Dan- 
ville. Va.,  at  the  congressional  meeting 
of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, held  In  Washington  on  April  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro* 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guest,  mem- 
bers ot  the  State  chamtier,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, may  I  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome.  You  pay  us  a  genuine  honor  by 
your  presence.  As  chairman  of  tbe  national 
affairs  committee  of  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Virginia,  we  were  appointed 
by  the  distinguished  past  president.  Wert 
Faulkner,  to  act  as  liaison,  representinf 
business,  on  the  one  hand,  and  you,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  on  the  other. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  tbe  admin- 
istration here  in  Washington  has  challenged 
tbe  business  world  by  the  appolntihent  of 
experienced  and  proven  successful  business- 
men to  ImportAnt  places  In  the  National 
Government. 

We,  in  Virginia,  are  justly  proud  of  the 
record  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  and  we  stand  ready  to  supp(»-t 
them  in  their  determined  effort  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government, 
to  spend  what  is  necessary  and  no  more,  to 
meet  proven  needs,  to  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
den if  and  when  the  budget  is  balanced,  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  system  of  eco- 
nomics— we  pledge  you  our  full  and  complete 
support  to  that  end.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  is  to  give  you  that  assurance,  and 
to  further  assure  you  that  we  do  not  now. 
and  wlU  not  In  the  future  become  a  pressure- 
group  with  selfish  motives,  but  will  try  as 
best  we  can  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
best  judgment  and  information  as  to  what 
Is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

This  committee  Is  composed  of  37  repre- 
sentative businessmen  that  are  pledged  to 
be  at  your  service.  If  called  on  to  interpret 
to  you  the  best  Information  we  have  and 
can  gather  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
available  to  help  you  If  we  can  to  pass  as  few 
laws  as  possible,  to  abolish  as  many  as  you 
can  with  safety,  and  to  repeal  or  modify 
those  that  are  not  necessary,  with  the  re- 
newed vision  that  the  least  governed  Is  the 
best  governed. 
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Defalcation  m  Federal  Credit  Unioa 
in  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

or  mabtland 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, within  the  past  several  weeks,  it 


has  been  revealed  that  many  hundreds 
of  Federal  employees  in  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  area  will  lose  sizable  sums  of  money 
which  had  been  placed  on  deposit  with 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  This  situation 
results  from  the  embezzlement  of  ap- 
proximately $S40,000.  by  an  employee  of 
the  credit  union. 

The  culprit  in  this  matter  was,  on 
Friday,  sentenced  to  5  years  in  a  Federal 
prison  and  fined  $5,000.00.  However, 
this  action  does  not  restore  the  savings 
of  many  loyal  and  conscientious  civil 
servants,  which  have  been  accumulated 
through  years  of  personal  sacrifice.  I 
need  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
money  principally  represents  the  col- 
lective savings  of  low-salaried  employees, 
who  placed  their  funds  on  deposit  with 
the  credit  union  in  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture hardships  and  necessities. 

True,  some  of  the  missing  funds  have 
been  located,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  members  of  the  credit  union  will 
eventually  receive  approximately  60 
cents  on  a  dollar.  Doubtless,  there  are 
many  other  Federal  credit  unions 
throughout  the  country  whose  members 
have  deposited  their  hard-earned  money 
in  trust  and  good-fsiith.  but  without 
any  measure  of  protection  from  losses 
of  this  nature. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Congress  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
expanding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insuitince  Corporation  to 
provide  protection  of  Federal  Credit 
Union  deposits.  It  is  my  deep  conviction 
that  Ck>vemment  employees  are  entitled 
to  this  protection,  and  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Baltimore  clearly  indicates  that 
a  guarantee  by  the  FDIC,  or  some  other 
Federal  protection,  is  fully  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  news  clippings  relating  to 
this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clippings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore   (Ud.)    News-Post  of 

May  a,  1953] 
Two  HtrKDXxo  AND  FimxN  Thousand  Dol- 

LASS  iflSSIMO  IN  RiNGBOSX  CaSX 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mUUon  dollars  stolen 
by  Mrs.  Naomi  Hartman  Ringrose  from  the 
assets  of  the  local  Federal  employees'  credit 
union  Is  unaccounted  for,  and  tbe  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  seeking  the  miss- 
ing funds,  the  News-Post  learned  Saturday. 

FBI  agents  are  checking  safe-deposit  boxes 
In  scores  of  banks,  but  admittedly  the  hunt 
is  a  difficult  one — particularly  if  the  boxes 
were  rented  under  a  series  of  fsOse  names. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  James 
Murphy,  who  prosecuted  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Ringrose  in  Federal  Cburt.  said  Saturday 
that  audits  of  tbe  credit  union's  accounts 
show  that  a  total  of  about  9340,000  was 
missing. 

Of  that  sum,  he  said,  the  FBI  by  Intensive 
Investigation  extending  back  to  1945,  has 
been  able  to  account  for  about  9125,000. 

That  leaves  approxlmatley  $215,000  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for. 

During  the  trial  Mr.  Murphy  asked  Mrs. 
Ringrose  on  the  witness  stand  if  she  had 
any  safe  deposit  boxes. 

She  said  she  had  none. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  Saturday  that  the  FBI 
had  suggested  he  ask  the  question  in  the 
hope  that  the  hiding  place  of  the  missing 
$216,000  might  be  disclosed. 


At  her  trial  Mrs.  Rlngroee  entered  pleas  ot 
guilty  to  charges  of  embezzlement  and  of 
falsifying  records  of  the  credit  union  with 
Intent  to  defraud,  and  was  sentenced  to  S 
years  in  Federal  prison  and  was  fined  $5,000 
and  costs  by  Judge  W.  Calvin  Chesnut. 

Discovery  of  the  missing  funds  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  the  losses  of  share- 
holders in  the  employees'  credit  union. 

As  manager  of  the  credit  union,  Mrs.  Ring- 
rose  was  bonded  for  $75,000,  and  that  sum 
will  be  applied  to  reduce  losses.  In  addition, 
tbe  bulk  of  her  tangible  assets  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  credit  union  for  liquida- 
tion and  application  to  losses. 

These  assets  Include  her  $80,000  home 
(mortgaged  for  $18,000).  in  the  4200  block 
North  Charles  Street.  Guilford;  her  Cadillac 
car,  and  her  beauty  shop  in  University  Park- 
way, which  already  has  been  sold. 

During  the  trial  Friday,  Judge  Chesnut 
commended  Mrs.  Ringrose's  attorney,  ex- 
Judge  Joseph  Sherbow,  for  turning  over  the 
defendant's  assets  to  the  credit  union  for 
reduction  of  losses  of  shareholders.  Judge 
Chesnut  remarked  that  Mr.  Sherbow's  con- 
duct was  "the  only  good  thing  I  can  find 
in  this  case." 

Mrs.  Ringrose's  husband,  Albert  Ringrose, 
described  by  defense  attorney  Sherbow  as  a 
sufferer  from  heart  disease,  almost  collapsed 
at  the  time  she  was  sentenced  and  later  did 
collapse. 

He  was  treated  at  the  Federal  building  by 
a  Navy  doctor,  then  was  placed  In  a  wheel- 
chair and  was  taken  home.  His  condition 
Saturday   was  said  to   be  improving. 

Federal  authorities  are  contemplating  no 
action  against  Ringrose.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Murphy  said  Ringrose  ap- 
parently knew  nothing  of  his  wife's  defalca- 
tions and  "thought  she  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful businesswoman  in  the  United  States." 

The  FBI,  Mr.  Murphy  said,  will  push  its 
search  for  safe  deposit  boxes  in  which  the 
stolen  funds  may  be  kept.  The  prosecutor 
said: 

"The  FBI  agents  are  like  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  you  know.  They 
always  get  their  man,  or  woman." 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sim  of  May  3, 
1953] 

Mas.  RiNGKoex  Given  5  Tears  in  Ceedtt 
Union  Shoktagk 

Mrs.  Naomi  Hartman  Ringrose,  Involved  In 
a  $340,000  shortage  which  Judge  W.  Calvin 
Chesnut  called  a  financial  catastrophe,  yes- 
terday was  sentenced  to  6  years  in  a  Federal 
prison  and  fined  $5,000. 

Mrs.  Ringrose,  45-year-old  mother  of  one 
son,  who  Uved  lavishly  in  a  North  Charles 
Street  mansion,  tuimitted  embezzling  funds 
from  the  Baltimore  Federal  Credit  Union 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
she  managed  for  a  number  of  years. 

MACHINE  AGS  A  FACTOB 

Federal  examiners  attributed  the  failure  to 
uncover  the  $340,000  shortage  to  the  machine 
age,  saying  that  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Mrs.  Ringrose  to  conceal  the  mam- 
moth embezzlement  using  handwritten  rec- 
ords. 

However,  the  examiners  said  the  basic 
fault  was  not  in  the  bvisiness  machine  used 
to  keep  records  of  deposits  and  loans  In  the 
credit  union,  but  in  the  operator. 

The  defendant's  husband  collapsed  after 
the  sentence  was  imposed  and  he  bad  to  be 
removed  from  the  Post  OfBce  Building  in  a 
wheel  chair.  It  was  disclosed  that  he  has 
been  suffering  from  a  heart  ailment  In  re- 
cent years. 

rALSX    KNTSISS    AUXGXD 

Tbe  two-count  information  to  which  Mrs. 
Ringrose  pleaded  guilty  accused  her  of  em- 
bezzling more  than  $35,000,  and  of  making 
false  entries  to  show  a  credit  balance  of 


$385,040,  In  the  union,  when  the  actual 
credit  balance  was  $667,014. 

James  B.  Murphy,  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  said  the  difference  in  the  latter 
two  figures,  less  about  $45,000  in  dividend 
credits,  represents  a  shortage  in  credit-vuilon 
funds  of  about  $340,000.  which  apparently 
has  been  embezzled. 

Mrs.  Ringrose,  who  took  the  witness  stand 
briefly  in  a  courtroom  packed  with  Social 
Security  workers,  told  the  Judge  that  her 
pilfering  began  in  1945  when  a  $60  error  was 
not  detected. 

BECAME  A  MANIA 

She  said  she  started  taking  small  amounts 
at  first  because  she  needed  the  money,  but 
as  time  went  on,  it  sdrt  of  became  a  mania. 

Asked  by  her  counsel,  former  Judge  Jo- 
seph Sherbow,  whether  she  had  embezzled 
as  much  as  $340,000,  Mrs.  Ringrose  replied: 

"I  couldn't  possibly  have  been  involved  In 
that  much.    It  was  impossible." 

She  admitted  that  she  took  substantial 
sums  at  times,  and  said  much  of  the  money 
went  toward  the  purchase  of  clothing  and 
furniture,  including  $400  for  a  suit  and 
$2,000  for  a  mink  cape  she  said  she  bought 
when  the  price  of  mink  was  low. 

OTHXa    INTEKXSTS    CITED 

lar.  Sherbow  dlaclose<r  that  Mrs.  Ringrose 
earned  $2,400  a  year  as  manager  of  the  credit 
union,  but  that  she  also  operated  a  beauty 
shop,  sold  insurance,  and  had  an  interest  In 
a  restaurant. 

In  1940,  it  was  disclosed,  she  and  her  hus- 
band bought  a  $S,000  home  in  North  wood, 
later  sold  it  at  a  profit  of  $12,000,  and  then 
purchased  a  home  in  the  4200  block  North 
Charles  street  for  $40,000. 

The  house  has  about  14  rooms.  3  or  4  baths, 
and  a  similar  number  of  powder  rooms,  Mr. 
Murphy  told  the  judge. 

Judge  Chesnut  inquired  at  length  of  exam- 
iners and  officials  of  the  credit  union  as  to 
how  the  shortage  could  be  accumulated  with- 
out detection. 

"coaREcnoN  ket"  ttsto 

John  T.  P.  Davis,  examiner  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  discovering  the  shortage,  said 
the  defendant  made  use  of  a  "correction  key" 
on  the  business  machine  to  avoid  making 
tallies  In  the  cash -register  section. 

He  said  the  defendant  also  kept  aside  In 
a  place  known  only  to  her  hundreds  of  ledger 
cards  of  large  but  Inactive  accounts,  thus 
hiding  cash  credits  that  made  up  most  of  the 
difference  between  the  balance  she  reported 
and  the  actual  balance. 

Marlcm  R.  Malone,  president  of  the  credit 
union,  told  the  Judge  that  he  trusted  Mrs. 
Ringrose  to  the  point  where  "I  beUeve  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  her  honesty." 

He  told  the  Judge  he  did  not  know  she 
was  living  in  a  large  mansion  or  that  she  was 
spending  money  lavishly,  explaining  that 
even  if  he  had,  he  would  have  attributed  her 
free  spending  to  the  fact  that  she  had  other 
sources  of  Income. 

Mr.  Malone  said  he  believed  that  share- 
holders in  the  credit  union  would  lose  about 
40  percent  of  their  deposits. 

CONSENTED    TO   EBCETVBSSHIP 

Mr.  Sherbow  told  the  court  that  as  soon 
as  he  learned  of  the  shortage,  he  consented 
to  receivership  action  being  filed  against 
Mrs.  Ringrose,  and  all  of  her  assets  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  imion. 

I':  has  been  estimated  that  the  assets  will 
net  the  credit  union  about  $75,000.  The 
woman  also  was  bonded  In  the  amount  of 
$75,000. 

Among  her  assets  already  recovered  are  a 
Cadillac,  which  Mrs.  Ringrose  said  she  did 
not  drive;  the  beauty  shop  business,  fur 
coats.  Jewelry,  and  other  personal  belong- 
ings and  house  furnishings.  Including  an 
electric  organ. 

Judge  Chesnut,  in  imposing  sentence,  com- 
mented  that   "counsel   for   the   defendant 
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•cted  wisely  and  considerately"  In  aaslstlng 
the  credit  union  to  recover  some  of  Ita  Iobsm. 
Z.  To'wnaend  Parks,  Jr.,  coimsel  for  the  credit 
union,  was  In  court  during  the  proceedings. 


RecofaitioB  of  Venezaela's  Foreifs  Trade 
PhiloMpky  Sbodd  Not  Deny  Us  tke 
PriTiJego  of  C«rwf  for  tlie  Welfare  of 
Our  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REa^IARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rBKM8TX.TAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  one  of  the  Nation's  oil  publi- 
cations carried  an  article  originating  in 
Venezuela  that  merits  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  based 
on  what  might  be  called  "local  opposi- 
tion" to  H.  R.  4294,  a  bill  now  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
which  would  extend  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  while  imposing  certain  quota 
restrictions  on  oil  imports.  Here  is  one 
paragraph  from  the  article: 

Columnist  Julio  Ramos  in  the  newspaixr 
El  Universal  said  today:  "Venezuela  cannot 
permit  Its  economy  to  be  managed  by  United 
States  Congressmen." 

Senor  Ramos  indeed  uses  a  direct,  if 
misdirected,  approach.    It  is  about  as 
logical  an  argument  as  the  line  followed 
by  the  father  of  young  Tommy,  a  10- 
year-old  who  delighted  in  trading  toys 
with  a  young  neighbor  who  was  5  years 
,his  junior.    After  the  little  fellow  gave 
Mip  a  wagon  for  a  broken  drum,  a  new 
baseball  glove  for  a  whistle,  and  a  flash- 
light for  a  handful  of  old  marbles,  his 
.  mother  let  it  be  known  that  no  more  toys 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house  when 
Tommy  was  around.    When  Tommy's 
father  heard  of  the  ban  he  very  vehe- 
mently and  vociferously  asserted: 

I  wish  that  that  woman  would  stop  Inter- 
fering with  my  family's  affairs. 

Another  paragraph  in  Thursday's  news 
Btory  from  Venezuela  stated  that  an  or- 
"ganizatlon  known  as  the  National  Mer- 
chants Association  warned  that  the 
country  would  not  "hesitate  to  adopt 
special  measures  in  the  defense  of  na- 
tional interests,  should  circumstances  so 
demand." 

Whatever  the  "special-  measures" 
might  be,  I  shall  not  venture  to  suggest, 
but  obviously  it  is  an  implied  threat  that 
would  have  been  better  left  unsaid.  In 
all  probability  such  statements  are  in- 
spired by  corporations  operating  refin- 
eries In  Venezuela,  for  surely  the  rational 
citizen  of  that  country — recognizing 
Venezuela's  own  foreign  trade  philos- 
ophy— would  not  deny  us  the  privilege  of 
caring  for  the  welfare  of  our  people.  I 
would  like  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  manner  in 
which  our  good  neighbor  in  South  Amer- 
ica conducts  her  world  commerce,  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing excepts  from  Venezuela  in  the 
World  Economy,  published  by  the  De- 


partment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade: 

Venezuelan  commercial  policy  in  recent 
years  has  foUowed  a  general  trend  toward 
providing  maximum  encoiiragement  to  do- 
mestic agriculture  and  Industry.  *  *  *  A 
large  portion  of  essential  goods  are  Imported 
duty-free  and  In  addition  products  required 
for  national  development  may  be  exonerated 
from  duty  under  certain  circumstances.  "In 
contrast  with  this  liberal  treatment  for  es- 
sential and  non-competltlve  goods,  Vene- 
zuela Imposes  very  high  duties  on  products 
similar  to  those  domestically  produced." 

Before  World  War  II  import  duties  ac- 
counted for  about  40  percent  of  aU  national 
revenue.  Since  the  war  they  have  declined 
in  relative  importance  and  currently  account 
for  only  about  20  percent.  This  propor- 
tionate decline  was  due  in  part  to  the  growth 
in  protectionism — although  the  importation 
of  duty-free  goods  continued,  "the  importa- 
tion of  dutiable  goods  has  ten<ied  to  be  fur- 
ther Impeded." 

In  addition  to  Import  duties  Venezuela 
imposes  numerous  other  types  of  trade  con- 
trols. On  the  Import  side  they  Include  Im- 
port licensing  requirements,  "import  quotas," 
regulations  requiring  the  purchase  of  speci- 
fied amounts  of  local  products  for  each  unit 
imported,  Import  prohibitions,  and  quaran- 
tine laws. 

Those  passages  in  quotation  marks 
were  emphasized  by  me  for  your  particu- 
lar attention. 

There  may  be  some  among  us  who 
would  condemn  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  erection  of  trade  barriers 
through  these  media  of  import  duties, 
quotas,  prohibitions,  and  whatever  other 
devices  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  her  own  economy.  I  do  not  share 
this  view.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  Venezuela's  government  officials 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  welfare 
of  their  people.  By  the  same  token  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  provide  safeguards  for  the 
workers  and  industries  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  lose  sight  of 
these  factors  in  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  4294.  and  I  am  sure  that  no  fair- 
minded  citizen  of  Venezuela  will  object 
to  our  pursuing  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  government  of  that  great  nation 
in  the  interests  of  her  good  citizens. 

We  can  no  longer  neglect  our  miners 
and  railroaders  who  are  out  of  work  as 
a  result  of  the  disastrous  policy  that  ad- 
mits unlimited  quantities  of  foreign  re- 
sidual oil  into  our  coal  markets,  no  more 
than  Venezuela  could  afford  to  drop  her 
import  quotas  on  those  products  which 
would  displace  the  results  of  the  en- 
deavors of  her  own  working  populace. 


Soaie  Problems  in  Social  SecnrHy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1953 

Mr.  JENEJNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  voted  for  the  first  Social  Security 
Act  passed  by  Congress,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  problems  of  our 


older  citizens.  My  own  State  of  Ohio 
did  considerable  pioneerlnff  in  this  field. 
Ohio  had  passed  an  old-age-pension  law 
before  Congress  passed  such  a  law. 

Our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Cakl  T. 
Cttrtis,  of  Nebraska,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Ways  tmd  Means  Committee  for 
several  years  and  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  social  security.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session  of  Congress 
Mr.  CmiTis  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  give  special  study  of  all 
phases  of  the  social-security  program  of 
the  country.  As  such  chairman  he  has 
been  doing  very  fine  and  constructive 
work. 

Bir.  Curtis  made  a  speech  before  the 
National  Social  Security  Conference  in 
Chicago  on  March  27.  1953,  in  which  he 
outlined  some  of  the  problems  that  de- 
mand the  attention  of  Congress.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  remarks  by  including  Mr. 
Curtis'  address.    It  is  as  follows : 


AoDasas  bt  Hom.  Cabi.  T.  CxniTis,  Coofc 

MAM     PaOlC     NCBKASKA.     CHAIXMaN,     BOCIAL 

Sxcvarrr  Subcoiouttex.  Hocsx  Wats  amb 
Mkams  Committcx,  PacaxMTKo  to  tux  Na- 
tional Social  SxcuRrrr  CoMrEXXNCX.  Chi- 
cago. III.,  Maxcu  27.  1953 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  In  the  field  of 
social  seciuity.  I  want  to  make  It  dear  thsit 
I  appear  here  In  my  Individual  capacity. 
While  I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  social  seciirity.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee. Whatever  ultimate  decisions  are 
reached  in  this  field  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  House  oC 
Representatives,  the  Senate  Finance  Oom- 
mittee.  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  It 
must  also  have  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  whatever 
action  is  finally  agreed  upon  wUl  also  have 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  people 
back  home  who  have  given  thought  and  at- 
tention and  study  to  this  problem. 

In  appearing  before  this  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  number  of  Important  related 
business  groups,  it  Is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
state  that  the  Congress  cannot  delegate  Its 
legislative  powers  to  this  or  any  other  group. 
The  Constitution  fixes  the  responsibility  for 
legislation  and  legislative  policy  squarely 
upon  the  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  conference.  I  recognise  th« 
prominence  and  ability  of  the  people  who  are 
participating  here  today.  I  recognise  th« 
number  and  the  Influence  of  the  people  rep- 
resented by  the  participating  sponsors.  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  asking  questions,  that 
you  are  challenging  the  status  quo.  and  that 
you  are  giving  so  much  of  your  time  and 
attention  to  the  many  complex  problems 
Involved  in  this  general  field.  I  heartUy 
endorse  the  fact  that  you  are  holding  this 
conference.  I  hope  it  is  but  the  beginning 
of  a  searching  and  Intensive  study  of  social 
seciirlty.  I  am  not  free  to  endorse  your  par- 
ticular approach,  for  that  must  be  weighed 
and  evaluated.  I  cannot,  of  course,  endorse 
the  answer  or  answers  to  these  troublesome 
problems  that  you  might  bring  in,  for  they 
are  not  known  and  those  answers,  too,  must 
be  weighed  and  evaluated.  The  conunlttee 
hopes  to  proceed  not  only  objectively  but 
Independently.  All  of  your  efforts  and  all  of 
the  studies  and  efforts  of  other  groups,  both 
similar  and  dissimilar,  can  make  a  distinct 
contribution  that  will  enable  the  Congress 
to  better  meet  and  discharge  Its  respon- 
sibility. 

The  principal  attention  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Secitfity  will  b«  directed  U>- 
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ward  the  old  age  and  surriTors'  insurance 
section  and  the  old  age  aaslstance  section  of 
the  social  security  law.  It  is  definitely  not 
our  purpose  to  create  fear  in  the  minds  of 
the  worthy  old  people  who  are  immediately 
affected  by  tlie  decisions  we  make.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  improve.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  old  people  who  are  dependent 
on  their  social  security  checks  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  take  those  benefits  away. 
This  principle  on  which  social  security  is 
based  has  been  accepted  by  the  American 
people.  We  want  this  problem  to  be  met  in 
a  Just  and  fair  manner  and  we  want  to  do  it 
in  the  soundest  and  most  businesslike  way 
possible,  to  the  end  that  this  great  economic 
system  of  ours,  which  Is  the  envy  of  aU  the 
world,  is  not  impaired.  We  seek  to  do  Jtis- 
tice;  we  shaU  strive  to  act  with  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  very  stee  of  our  social  security  pro- 
gram makes  it  something  that  no  responsible 
person  can  take  for  granted.  We  cannot  dis- 
charge our  public  trust  and  blindly  assume 
that  everything  is  all  right.  We  cannot  as- 
sume that  because  a  law  is  long  and  involved 
snd  complex  that  someone  else  will  read  it 
and  that  we  will  not  need  to  be  bothered. 
Because  our  social  security  program  Is  such 
an  Important  factor  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  because  of  its  great 
impact  upon  our  economy  and  upon  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
know  what  It  is.  what  are  its  weaknesses,  if 
any,  and  what  should  be  done  about  thoss 
weaknesses. 

It  is  a  mxiltl-blUlon-doUar  operation.  The 
dlsburaements  for  activities  in  the  field  of 
social  security  constitutes  one  of  the  larger 
nemB  in  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  aondefense  domestic  programs.  OASI 
eosts  may  increass  I'uring  the  next  50  years, 
•ccording  to  various  estimates,  by  amounu 
ranging  from  6  to  B  times  the  present  level 
of  disbursements. 

The  matching  of  funds  for  old  age  assist- 
ance, as  provided  in  section  1  of  awr  Social 
Security  Act.  is  one  of  the  major  budgetary 
problems  at  the  States.  The  administration 
of  that  act  has  become  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  Okxremment. 

About  90  million  people  have  at  one  ttms 
or  another  paid  OASI  taxes.  Perhaps  about 
three-fifths  of  that  number  have  paid  to 
the  extent  that  they  feel  they  have  certain 
rights  In  the  program.  This  InvolTes  one 
of  the  basic  problems  with  which  we  must 
deal.  The  law  is  clearly  worded  so  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  right  to  benefits. 
Tet,  many  of  tliose  who  administer  and 
many  of  those  who  legislate  have  carried  on 
public  education  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
minds  of  millions  of  our  citizens  such  a  right 
fdoes  exist.  Therefore,  it  must  be  objectively 
weighed  and  evaluated  as  m  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

This  program  is  far-reaching.  As  pres- 
ently administered  it  is  projected  far  into 
the  future.  Social  security  actuaries  talk 
about  the  benefits,  the  cost  and  the  coverage 
of  the  program  In  the  year  2000.  llils  means 
that  we  are  now  enacting  legislation  binding 
the  citizens  in  the  year  2000  as  to  how  they 
shall  meet  their  social  obligations,  how  much 
they  shall  pay  out  in  benefits,  and  how 
much  taxes  they  shall  pay.  What  would  be 
our  reaction  if  a  similar  undertaking  had 
been  started  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century? 
How  would  we  react  today  if  we  were  forced 
to  honor  today's  social  obligations  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  of  50  years  ago?  The 
America  of  2000  A.  O.  may  be  faced  with  this 
problem. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  are  as 
bfwic  today  as  they  were  in  1935  when  this 
program  originated.  Is  OASI  an  insurance 
program?  If  so.  shall  it  be  operated  on 
sound  inswance  i»inclples?    Is  It  a  means 


whereby  the  individual  cltiaen  is  compelled 
to  buy  an  old-age  annuity  tea  lilmself?  If 
so,  who  should  pay  the  coet  of  that  annuity? 

Is  It  a  social  system?  Is  Its  primary  ob- 
jective to  help  our  present  generation  of 
old  people  who  can  no  longer  produce  and 
provide  for  themselves?  Do  we  get  into 
trout>le  when  we  have  a  mixture  of  a  social 
program   and   an   insurance  program? 

Should  an  individual  be  led  to  believe 
that  he  Ls  paying  the  cost  ot  his  own  old- 
age  Insurance  program  if  In  reality  he  is 
not  now  or  wiU  not  within  the  next  10 
years  pay  any  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
of  his  benefits?  Should  the  individual  cit- 
izen, whether  he  be  65,  65,  or  25,  be  told 
that  his  expected  OASI  benefit  is  some- 
thing that  he  had  bought  and  'paid  for? 
What  are  the  facts?  1 

To  what  extent  luive  the  OASI  benefi- 
ciaries paid  for  the  benefits  they  are  receiv- 
ing? Are  there  other  individuals  now  past 
65  not  receiving  benefits  yho  have  paid 
more  In  total  dollars  than  some-  who  are 
receiving  OASI  benefits? 

What  about  the  reserve  in  the  OASI? 
Should  there  be  one?  If  so.  bow  large? 
How  should  it  be  managed?  Is  its  existence 
conducive  to  deficit  financing  and  Govern- 
ment spending? 

To  what  extent  have  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  ultimate  consumers  paid  the  cost  of 
sorial  security  up  to  date? 

What  has  been  the  relative  Impact  of 
OASI  and  OAA  on  one  State  as  compared 
with  another  State?  On  what  basis  are  10 
million  older  citizens  denied  OASI  benefits? 
Is  it  because  OASI  is  "bought  and  paid-for 
insTirance"?  Is  It  because  the  program  is 
social?  Is  it  on  the  basis  of  need?  How 
much  will  this  situation  change  in  the  next 
6  or  10  years? 

Should  an  Individual  be  penalized  for  not 
quitting  work  when  he  reaches  retirement 
age  if  such  enforced  idleness  causes  mental 
and  physical  deterioration  for  him? 

These  are  some  basic  questions  to  which 
we  need  answers.  Here  is  another:  Should 
we  study  our  social -security  problems  in 
view  of  the  long-range  future  or  in  view  of 
the  immediate  future?  We  have  approxi- 
mately 13'/^  million  people  in  the  country 
over  65.  Ten  mUllon  of  those  people  do  not 
draw  old-age  insurance  benefits  under  our 
social-security  law.  Were  Congress  to  pass 
universal  coverage  right  now  that  act  alone 
would  increase  the  number  of  OASI  ben- 
eficiaries some;  but  we  would  still  have  9 
million  people  over  65  who  would  not  be 
recipients  of  old-tfge  insurance  checks. 

In  our  basic  consideration  of  social  se- 
curity, can  we  ignore  o\ir  present  genera- 
tion of  old  people?  Has  Congress  acted 
wisely  and  equitably  by  taxing  our  eocm- 
omy  for  the  retirement  of  present  workers 
and  by  failing  to  extend  comparable  treat- 
ment to  those  already  retired? 

Is  our  social-security  program  something 
for  our  youth  or  our  present  aged?  If  it  Is 
something  to  be  built  up  for  our  youth  when 
they  are  old,  are  we  managing  it  with  hon- 
esty, fldeUty,  and  soundness?  Will  a  contin- 
uation of  the  status  quo  be  unfair  to  our 
young  producers  and  taxpayers?  Can  the 
costs  of  OASI  be  borne  by  them  together 
with  sll  other  costs  of  Oovemment? 

Can  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  our  social- 
security  system  is  political;  that  economic 
conditions,  close  political  contests,  the  de- 
sire to  obtain  office  and  like  political  factors 
will  not  have  its  effect  upon  the  entire  fu- 
ture of  the  program  for  the  aged?  Did  the 
average  Member  of  Congress  and  the  average 
person  back  home  think  that  when  OASI 
benefits  were  increased  in  1950  and  again 
In  1952  that  such  Increase  was  for  old  peo- 
ple now  or  for  someone  who  may  retire  65 
years  from  now  or  both?  Is  it  possible  to 
establish  some  principles  that  wUl  tend  to 
reduce  any  unwholesome  Impact  of  the  po- 
Utical  factors? 


Truth  and  accuracy  can  stand  the  test  of 
any  honest  investigation.  Improvements  can 
only  come  by  making  inquiry.  Is  our  pres- 
ent program  a  financially  sound  insurance 
program?  What  are  the  criteria  for  a  sound 
system  with  universal  compulsory  coverage? 
Is  It  a  Just  and  humane  social  program?  Are 
there  hidden  costs  in  it?  Are  the  real  costs 
being  deferred?  Are  some  people  receiving 
unconscionable  windfalls?  Are  other  worthy 
old  people  being  denied  Justice?  Can  we 
successfully  combine  insurance  principles 
and  social  objectives  in  OASI  and  at  the  same 
time  adhere  to  commonly  accepted  standards 
of  individual  equity? 

What  Is  the  impact  of  the  present  social- 
security  program.  Including  old-age  assist- 
ance, upon  government?  Upon  our  eco- 
nomic system?  Upon  individuals?  What  Is 
the  imp€u:t  of  this  system  upon  our  public 
and  private  morals?  What  should  be  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  these 
matters?  What  shoiUd  be  the  role  of  the 
States  In  these  blatters?  What  should  be  the 
role  of  Industry?  What  should  be  the  re- 
sponslbUity  of  the  individual? 

I  am  not  an  oracle.  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  all  these  questions.  I  do  believe 
that  we  need  facts  and  more  facts.  We  need 
group  study  but  we  also  need  individual 
study.  I  wish  that  every  American  citizen 
would  take  his  pencU  and  paper  and  calcu- 
late ills  own  OASI  program  up-to-date.  I 
wish  be  would  compute  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  has  put  in  social-security 
taxes  up  to  now  and  the  amount  that  he  Is 
likely  to  pay  in  the  immediate  future  tmtil 
he  is  65.  I  wish  he  would  ask  his  life-insur- 
ance agent  to  tell  him  what  the  tables  in- 
dicate his  life  expectancy  wUl  be  and  that 
of  his  spouse.  I  wish  he  would  then  com- 
pare what  he  has  put  in  and  what  his  em- 
ployer has  put  in,  even  though  his  em- 
ployer's taxes  have  not  been  earmarked  for 
him  with  the  total  amount  that  he  and  his 
spouse  expect  to  receive  In  benefits.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Judgment  and  the  honesty 
and  the  fairness  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  if  they  have  the  facts, 
their  oondiisions  will  be  sound. 

I  have  never  questioned  the  abilty  of  the 
average  American  citizen  to  figure.  At  times 
I  have  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  those  who  seek  office  and  at 
times  I  have  questioned  both  the  facts  and 
the  interpretations  of  the  propagandists  in 
the  Federal  Bureaus. 

In  raising  all  of  these  qnesttons  I  not  only 
disavow  that  I  have  the  answers  but  I  disa- 
vow any  intent  to  pin  the  blame  for  any 
past  mistakes  on  anyone  or  to  challenge  the 
motives  or  intentions  of  those  who  hav* 
molded  our  program  in  the  past.  We  arc 
confronted  not  with  a  discussion  of  what 
should  have  been  done,  but  with  the  ques- 
tion. "Where  do  we  go  from  here"? 

I  think  most  people  agree  that  we  need 
more  facts.  I  favor  a  simple  but  intensive 
and  thorough  study.  The  findings  of  that 
study  should  be  the  ABC's  of  our  social-se- 
curity system.  They  should  be  in  a  form 
that  all  can  understand. 

Our  sttidy  should  find  out: 

1.  What  Is  social  security  as  now  consti- 
tuted? 

2.  What  is  wrong  with  it.  If  anything? 
8.  What  should  we  do  about  it? 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Congress  will  face  up 
to  and  deal  wittx  this  problem  and  that  we 
should  enact  into  law  essential  improve- 
ments in  the  field  of  social  security  in  this 
Congress.  In  reaching  this  objective.  I  as 
one  Member  of  Congress  welcome  the  studies. 
the  efforts,  the  questions,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  every  fair-minded  public-spirited 
Individual  or  group  in  the  country.  I  know 
that  this  group  before  me  today  will  apply 
itself  wholeheartedly  to  that  task. 
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Tkc  PoBsli  Spkil  of  Freedom 


It  "■ 


EXTENSION  C^  REZiiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Map  4,  1953 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century  had  many  of 
the  same  characteristics  of  this  genera- 
tion in  which  we  live.  It  was  a  time  of 
crisis.  But  In  the  true  meaning  of  cri- 
sis, it  offered  dangers  and  opportunities. 
Out  of  that  period  of  great  national  trial 
and  ferment  the  people  of  Poland  led  the 
way  In  Europe  toward  a  government  of 
personal  freedom  by  proclaiming  their 
constitution  of  1791.  We' cannot  pass 
May  3.  without  remembering  it  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  that  con- 
stitution, which  came  only  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  oiu:  own  Constitution  in 
1789. 

Poland  without  a  revolution  succeeded 
in  forming  a  republic  which  followed  the 
lines  of  freedom  and  representative  gov- 
ernment of  our  own  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  her  location  between  greedy 
neighbors  this  did  not  forestall  partition 
of  Poland  in  1795  among  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  But  the  Constitution  of 
Poland  had  pioneered  in  Europe  govern- 
ment by  the  will  of  the  people.  Ex- 
cerpts from  that  constitution  indicate 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Polish 
people  had  each  drawn  the  bceath  of 
freedom  from  the  same  sources. 

Because  of  our  fortunate  location — 
the  protection  of  great  oceans  and  fron- 
tiers barred  by  no  powerful  military  race, 
we  were  able  to  develop  into  a  great  and 
free  country.  But  let  us  never  forget 
that  we  were  aided  in  the  establishing  of 
our  freedom  by  great  Polish  patriots.  In- 
cluding Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  which  burned 
Just  as  brightly  in  Poland  at  that  time 
as  it  did  in  our  own  country  was  thwart- 
ed and  suppressed  because  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  empire-hungry  militarists. 
But  the  Polish  people  had  the  genius  of 
freedom  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  lives. 
For  10  centuries  they  have  repeatedly 
had  their  banner  of  freedom  stricken  to 
the  earth,  but  the  spirit  has  survived  and 
has  led  them  again  and  again  to  freedom. 

In  1919.  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
the  Polish  people  eagerly  raised  again 
the  flag  of  a  free  Poland  and  built  again 
the  institutions  so  loved  by  a  free  people. 
Again  after  World  War  n  dictators  from 
the  East  and  West  converged  on  this  free 
nation,  suppressing  its  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  committing  unspeakable 
atrocities. 

The  Polish  people,  standing  firmly  on 
the  principles  of  their  constitution  of 
1791.  will  again  raise  the  standards  of 
freedom  and  again  proclaim  the  rights  of 
the  individual  above  that  of  dictators. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  we  as  Ameri- 
can people  individually,  appreciating  the 
blessings  that  have  come  to  us  through 
our  Constitution,  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  freedom  which  we  have  enjoyed  If 
we  did  not  hold  a  constant  purpose  in  our 
hearts  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  restore 
freedom  to  Poland.    Through  the  united 


efforts  of  all  the  free  people  of  the  world, 
the  dawn  of  the  day  when  Poland  will 
again  be  free  to  exercise  its  rights  under 
that  constitution  comes  nearer.  We  look 
forward  to  that  day  with  happiness  and 
as  individuals  pledge  our  efforts  and  our 
prayers  toward  hastening  that  blessed 
day. 


RqMresentatiTe  Meadcr's  Idea 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  lacmoAir 

IN  THE  iaonsE  op  represemtattves 

Friday,  April  24. 1953 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  from 
the  Adrian  Daily  Telegram  of  April  13, 
1953: 

RXPKXSKNTATIVX   MEADD'S   IoKA 

Representative  Gkobgx  Mxadkb  has  Intro- 
duced a  blU  In  Congress  to  encourage  and 
aid  the  investment  of  private  capital  abroad 
and  use  of  American  know-bow.  The  Idea 
is  to  help  other  countries  to  help  themselves 
by  attracting  capital  and  other  essentials  of 
a  productive,  free  enterprise  system.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a  constructive  and  concrete  step 
In  furthering  the  program  of  "Trade,  Not 
Aid." 

He  proposes  the  creation  of  a  14-man  bi- 
partisan commission  to  study  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  in  countries  now 
being  aided  through  various  Oovemment 
programs  with  a  view  to  creating  a  climate 
favorable  to  the  investment  of  private  Amer- 
ican capital.  The  commission  would  study 
the  restrictions,  hazards,  and  impediments 
"inhibiting  overseas  Investment,  trade  and 
commerce"  and  recommend  means  of  elimi- 
nating or  minimizing  such  barriers. 

It  Is  something  like  the  point  4  program 
of  the  Truman  administration.  The  goal  is 
the  same  but  the  manner  of  reaching  it  is 
entirely  different.  Whereas  point  4  proposed 
the  use  of  American  Government  funds,  the 
Meader  proposal  would  employ  private  capi- 
tal. The  undertakings  would  be  private  un- 
dertakings, not  financed  •by  American  aid. 
Whereas  the  Truman  point  4  proposal  had 
socialistic  trappings,  the  Meader  proposal  is 
based  on  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  MzAOxx  proposed  something  of  the  sort 
a  year  ago.  The  Democratic  administration 
and  Congress  would  have  none  of  it.  They 
were  intent  on  spending  bil'lons  of  American 
tax  dollars  abroad.  There  has  since  been  a 
change  in  administration  and  in  Congress. 

The  Meader  plan  may  hav^  faults  and 
weaknesses,  but  it  certainly  has  good  points 
also.  Actually  all  it  calls  for  is  a  study  by 
a  commission  of  ways  to  do  in  other  coun- 
tries what  some  American  companies  already 
are  doing.  Por  example,  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubl>er  Co.  undertook  a  development  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  in  a  backward  country.  It 
turned  a  large  area  of  Liberian  wilderness 
into  rubber  plantations.  It  wanted  Its  own 
source  of  rubber  and  a  profit  from  producing 
it.  It  gained  both  and  it  has  improved  the 
lot  of  the  Liberians.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  vari- 
ous Central  American  countries  and  of 
American  oil  companies  In  the  Middle  East. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  American  capital 
available  for  Investment  abroad.  But  there 
are  barriers  to  its  investment.  Among  these 
are  restrictive  trade  practices,  the  inability 
of  investors  to  take  out  profits  their  capital 
would  earn  and  some  suspicion  abroad  that 
such  ventures  are  concealed  empire  build- 
ing.   The  Meader  proposal  is  that  a  biparti- 


san commission  finds  ways  to  overcome  or 
to  lessen  such  obstacles.  The  use  of  tax 
money  would  be  confined  to  that.  Any  ven- 
ture capital  employed  would  be  private  funds. 


SolTency  and  Natioiial  Secvrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DEI.AWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Squander  Won't  Buy  National 
Security,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  May  3,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcomu). 
as  follows: 

SQUAifDn  WoN^  But  National  Sactnurr 

"So  long  as  the  security  of  the  country  Is 
endangered,  no  one  at  any  level  has  the  right 
to  place  solvency  above  security." 

In  these  words,  and  others.  United  States 
Senator  Stuakt  Symington  assails  President 
Elsenhower's  proposal  to  cut  defense  and 
foreign-aid  spending  as  part  of  his  program 
to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  by  $8>^  bUllon. 

Senator  Stmington  is  one  of  the  last  per- 
sons in  the  entire  United  States  to  make  such 
an  attack.  TYue.  Symington  grew  up  po- 
litically In  a  Washington  environment 
marked  by  the  reckless  tossing  around  of 
billions  of  dollars.  Thus,  it  is  understanda- 
ble that  he  may  be  constitutionally  aUerglo 
to  economy. 

But,  the  incontestable  fact  remains  that 
Symington  was  one  of  the  kingpins  of  the 
Truman  administration.  He  was  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  After  the  Reds  struck  In 
Korea  he  was  put  in  supreme  command  of 
war  mobilization,  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board.  And  it  is 
no  secret  that  he  was  one  of  the  closest 
Truman  advisers  on  high-defense  policy. 

Another  incontestable  fact  is  that  a  Tni- 
man-controlled  Congress  passed  out  the  bU- 
lions  as  fast  as  they  were  demanded.  From 
the  time  of  the  Korean  invasion  to  the  date 
of  the  Truman  exit.  Congress  appropriated 
•130  bUlion  for  defense,  in  addition  to  $50 
billion  previously  appropriated  for  the  cold 
war. 

Tet.  with  all  those  billions,  and  with  Stm- 
iNCTON's  own  crew  in  command  of  the  ship* 
of  state,  did  our  Nation  get  security? 

It  did  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  As  late  as  last 
summer  our  armies  in  Korea  were  still  short 
of  ammunition.  What  would  have  happened 
if  a  world  war  had  broken  out  Is  too  grixo 
to  contemplate. 

Despite  all  the  billions,  by  January  last, 
our  Air  Force,  of  which  Symington  once  wai 
SecreUry,  had  barely  reached  the  halfway 
mark  in  Its  program.  In  June  1052  the  fig- 
ures show,  our  country  had  fewer  planes  tbao 
It  possessed  in  June  1950. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Pace  admit- 
ted to  a  Senate  committee  only  last  month 
that  no  real  United  States  arms  production 
got  under  way  until  the  Korean  war  had  been 
fought  nearly  3  long  years.  And  Senator 
Symington  himself  less  than  2  months  ago. 
told  a  public  assemblage  that  our  country 
is  not  ready  In  the  event  that  a  major  Soviet 
attack  should  come. 

Not  ready.  In  spite  of  all  the  blUions.  In 
spite  of  20  long  years  of  power  by  Senator 
Symington's  own  party. 

Well,  if  the  Nation  U  not  ready  now — can 
there  be  any  question  where  the  blame  Ue«? 
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The  cold,  hard  truth  is  that  the  Truman 
administration,  of  which  Senator  Stmingtdn 
was  a  big  wheel,  gave  the  American  people 
the  most  conclusive  demonstration  possi- 
ble that  spending  in  Itself  wUl  not  buy  secu- 
rity and  that  insolvency  is  not  the  highroad 
to  strength. 

Thus  it  is  in  questionable  taste,  to  put  It 
mildly,  for  Stmington  of  all  people  to  now 
attack  President  Eisenhower  because  he  is 
determined  to  bring  efficiency  out  of  the  in- 
efficiency he  inherited,  solvency  out  of  the 
Insolvency  he  inherited,  and  national 
strength  out  of  the  weakness  be  inherited. 

This  administration  does  not  face  any  easy 
task  in  its  economy  program,  either  on  the 
military  or  the  civilian  side.  Some  of  its  pro- 
posed cuts  may  be  wise,  some  otherwise. 
Portions  of  its  reorganization  plans  may  show 
faults  under  close  examination. 

But  it  ill  behooves  any  of  those  who  helped 
mak*)  the  mess  in  Washington  to  carp  or 
quibble  liecaxise  the  President  Is  fulflUing 
his  pledge  to  clean  It  up. 

The  American  people  know  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower is  on  the  right  road.  They  know  that 
we  can  have  more  secvu'ity  for  lees  maney — if 
a  lot  less  money  is  wasted. 

The  issue  is  not  solvency  versus  security, 
as  Stmington  puts  it.  The  issue  is  between 
bungled  bUUons  and  efficient  government 
that  demands  a  doUar's  worth  of  defense  for 
every  dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


Mmaetota't  Need  for  New  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATk  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  on  April  27,  1953,  entitled  "Minne- 
sota Needs  Many  New  Schools"  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Congbsssionai. 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

MiNNVsoTA  Needs  Mant  New  Schooca 

Minnesota,  like  the  other  States,  has  fallen 
behind  in  school  construction  in  the  past  20 
years.  St.  Paul  and  other  communities  are 
now  attempting  to  catch  up.  This  task  is 
complicated  by  an  increasing  school  popula- 
tion. Besides  making  up  for  past  deficien- 
cies, allowance  also  must  be  made  for  future 
expansion. 

An  inventory  of  Minnesota  public  schools 
made  by  the  State  department  of  education 
and  the  university  indicates  need  for  an  im- 
mediate program  of  new  construction  and 
Improvement  of  old  buildings  estimated  to 
most  nearly  9166  million.  The  study  finds 
that  the  school  districts  which  need  about 
one-third  of  this  total  could  not  vote  needed 
finances  if  they  wished  to  do  so  because  their 
bonded  debt  limits  would  be  exceeded.  This 
poses  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

Like  other  studies,  this  one  emphasizes 
again  the  excessive  nvunber  of  small  rural - 
school  districts  In  Minnesota  which  operate 
one-room,  ungraded  schools.  Reorganisa- 
tion and  consolidation  proceedings  have  cut 
down  the  districts  to  about  5.500  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  Is  stlU  far  too  many. 

As  would  be  expected  the  1-room 
schools  have  the  oldest  buildings — 37  percent 
of  them  are  more  than  50  years  old.  They 
also  have  the  poorest  heating  and  sanitary 
equipment.  In  districts  with  graded  schools, 
only  14  percent  of  the  buildings  were  built 


over  50  years  •go.  While  99  percent  of  all 
Minnesota's  schools  are  1-room  buUdings, 
this  type  of  structure  makes  up  only  39  per- 
cent of  the  schools  In  25  other  States  and 
territories  which  have  made  a  comparable 
survey.  However,  it  Is  encouraging  to  note 
that  only  11  percent  of  Minnesota  pupUs  go 
to  the  1-room  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  the  coming  years  will  re- 
quire heavy  expenditures  for  school  buUdings 
throughout  the  State.  In  such  a  program, 
the  best  educational  results  wlU  be  obtained 
by  those  rural  districts  which  have  banded 
together,  thus  permitting  the  costs  to  be 
spread  over  large  areas. 


Conccfrt  for  Catastrophe 

EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NEW  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  19S3 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  an  extremely  important  and 
timely  magazine  article.  I  refer  to  Con- 
cept for  Catastrophe,  by  Arthur  O.  Sulz- 
berger, appearing  in  the  April  Issue  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  article  Is  of  major 
significance  because  it  discusses  and 
analyzes  with  meticulous  attention  to 
historical  detail  some  of  the  highly  pub- 
licized proposals  for  reorganization  of 
the  Defense  Department.  These  are  the 
proposals  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  Mr. 
Robert  Lovett.  and  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley. As  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Dr.  Bush,  Mr.  Lov- 
ett, and  General  Bradley  are  sitting  as 
judges  on  the  Rockefeller  Committee 
and  are  thus  in  a  position  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  own  proposals. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  the  serious  problem  we  may 
be  confronted  with  as  a  result  of  some 
of  these  current  proposals  for  a  so- 
called  streamlining  of  our  defense  effort. 
It  Ls  by  no  means  a  simple  problem. 
Neither  the  true  nature  of  proposals  for 
centrahzaiion  of  authority  nor  the  end 
results  of  such  centralization  are  readi- 
ly apparent. 

Exposure  of  the  true  Inwardness  of 
some  of  these  proposals  can  be  achieved 
only  by  a  painstaking  analysis  by  one 
who  possesses  broad  military  and  politi- 
cal knowledge,  coupled  with  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  philosophy  of  governmen- 
tal institutions.  Mr.  Sulzberger  demon- 
strates that  he  possesses  such  a  rare 
combination  of  attributes.  Utilizing  the 
defense  reorganization  proposals  of  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  as  points  of  reference. 
Mr.  Sulzberger  examines  each  of  Dr. 
Bush's  major  recommendations  in  detalL 
In  so  doing  he  analyzes  the  proposed 
chsmges  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, past  congressional  attitude  on  de- 
fense organization,  the  views  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Porrestal, 
and  the  findings  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt's  National  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

In  the  course  of  erudite  yet  interesting 
and  lucid  discussion  Dr.  Bush's  proposals 


are  disclosed  to  contain  the  essential 
features  of  the  politically  dangerous  and 
militarily  discredited  Prussian-German 
supreme  general  staff  system,  constitut- 
ing what  Mr.  Sulzberger  so  aptly  labels 
a  "concept  for  catastrophe." 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sulzberger  for 
this  article  which  so  thoroughly  explains 
and  explores  this  vast  and  otherwise 
complicated  subject  of  defense  organiza- 
tion, placing  the  highly  publicized  views 
of  Dr.  Bu^  in  their  proper  perspective 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  immediate 
and  long-range  military  and  political 
dangers. 

Also  I  feel  that  Members  of  this  House 
will  derive  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction 
from  this  article,  as  Mr.  Sulzberger 
pointedly  discusses  the  inherent  wisdom 
of  repeated  congressional  rejection  of 
proposals  to  impose  Prussian  methods 
over  our  Armed  Forces.  Recognition  of 
traditional  congressional  soundness  in 
such  matters  is  gratifying,  particularly 
when  such  recognition  is  voiced  by  an 
article  of  the  quahty  of  Sulzberger's. 

Space  limitations  preclude  the  com- 
plete reprinting  of  the  article  in  the 
Record.  However,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  including  significant 
excerpts  from  the  article.  I  commend 
these  excerpts,  as  well  as  the  entire  ar- 
ticle, to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
After  reading  it  I  feel  confident  you  wUl 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Sulzberger  has 
produced  one  of  the  most  important 
writings  of  contemporary  miUtary  lit- 
erature. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

0)KCXPT  roa  Catastsophs 
(By  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger) 

(A  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
World  War  n  and  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
for  assignment  in  Korea.  Returning  once 
again  to  civilian  life,  he  continued  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  New  York  Times.  He  is  cur- 
rently on  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.) 

Of  all  the  basic  issues  that  have  confronted 
both  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
in  the  last  quarter  centxiry,  none  has  been 
more  Uke  a  hardy  perennial  than  the  idea  of 
adopting  a  supreme  general  staff  over  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

The  concept  is  a  persistent  thing.  Each 
time  a  supreme  staff  campaign  has  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  Congress,  our  lawmakers 
have  rejected  the  proposal.  But,  refusing  to 
accept  congressional  mandate  as  final,  the 
scheme  to  impose  the  ways  of  Prussianlsm 
In  this  country  retires  from  the  scene  of 
its  congressional  renunciation  and  patiently 
awaits  the  opportunity  to  be  presented  in 
a  new  wrapping,  tied  with  a  different  riblion, 
at  some  future  occasion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

History  has  demonstrated  the  certain 
progress  by  which  the  superme  general  staff 
gathers  to  itself  the  reins  of  governmental 
powers.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  record  how 
such  a  system  o-adicates,  often  siirrepti- 
tlously  but  nevertheless  relentlessly,  what- 
ever liberal  or  democratic  features  a  govern- 
ment possesses.  Much  like  a  cance~,  the  geim 
of  the  supreme  staff  starts  to  grow,  unno- 
ticed and  painless  at  first,  within  the  body 
politic,  initially  neither  burdening  nor  im- 
peding the  nonmllitary  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Finally,  the  supreme  general  staff  be- 
comes the  ultimate  factor  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  like  a  malignancy  it,  too,  is  in- 
capable of  supplanting  the  agencies  it  de- 
stroyed in  its  growth,  and  hence  has  signed 
Its  own  death  warrant,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
government  it  dominated. 
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This  has  b«en  the  historic  course  of  events 
of  those  nations  which  adopted  the  supreme 
general  staff  Idea.  Examination  of  all  the 
substantiating  examples  Is  beyond  the  limits 
of  available  space.  Skeptics  who  doubt  that 
misfortune  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  supreme 
staff  need  only  to  delve  into  the  history  of 
Prussia  and  Germany.  There,  it  was  proven 
that  the  supreme  staff  could  not  restrain  it- 
self so  as  to  function  smoothly  and  objec- 
tively along  with  the  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. The  course  of  Prussian-Oerman 
staff  history  demonstrates  that  political  and 
military  disaster  is  the  fate  of  any  nation 
which,  by  the  adoption  of  the  supreme  na- 
tional staff,  starts  the  bumpy  ride  down  the 
road  to  militarism. 

Elnllghtened  governments,  particularly 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  have  long 
demonstrated  a  basic  and  Jxistlfied  suspicion 
of  the  Prussian-Oerman  staff  system.  Both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
world's  stalwart  bulwarks  of  democracy, 
have  continuously  and  deliberately  rejected 
the  way  of  Schamhorst,  Bismarck,  and  Von 
Moltke,  and  have  chosen  to  place  their  reli- 
ance in  top-level  military  organizations  and 
methods  that  are  In  accord  not  only  with 
their  free  principles,  but  with  their  specific 
requirements  for  national  secxirlty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Never  do  proponents  of  a  supreme  general 
Btaff  admit  that  their  proposed  system  has 
flourished  only  when  its  roots  sink  deeply 
into  the  poisoned  soil  of  militarism,  dictator- 
ship, and  antidemocratic  beliefs,  or  that  it  is 
a  system  employed  by  those  who  have  sought 
to  destroy  all  that  America  and  our  way  of 
life  stands  for.  However,  on  every  occasion 
in  the  past  when  the  Prussian  supreme  gen- 
eral staff  idea  has  been  proposed.  Congress 
has  pierced  the  disguise  around  the  proposal. 
And  Congress,  demonstrating  its  proven  wis- 
dom in  matters  of  national  security,  has  con- 
tinuously rejected  all  such  plans  to  Impose  a 
supreme  general  staff  over  our  Armed  Forces. 
However,  it  is  entirely  understandable  that 
even  some  leading  public  figure  should,  in  an 
honest  and  sincere  effort  to  Improve  our  na- 
tional security,  propose  adoption  of  methods 
that  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  means  of  effect- 
ing such  desired  improvements.  And  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  such  proposals  could  be 
conceived  by  a  thoughtful  individual,  with- 
out specific  reference  to  the  Prussian  system, 
and  without  realization  that  these  proposals 
would  In  effect  transplant  that  alien  method 
In  this  country. 

Consequently,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  who  advocate  a  Prussian- 
German  supreme  national  staff  do  not,  them- 
selves, realize  the  true  nature  of  what  they 
propose.  Recent  speeches  on  national  secur- 
ity reforms  by  the  eminent  scientist.  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush,  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  proposals  Intended  to 
Improve  national  security  may,  without  it 
being  the  Intent  of  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posals, contain  key  features  of  the  Prussian- 
Oerman  supreme  staff  system,  and  how  adop- 
tion of  such  proposals  would,  upon  analysis, 
create  the  very  conditions  the  proponent 
seeks  to  avoid. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Tet.  Dr.  'Bush's  speech  at  Medford,  Mass., 
on  Octobef  11.  1952,  warrants  a  close  look, 
for  it  serves  to  illustrate  how  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  deceptively  attractive  supreme 
general  staff  system  apparently  gain  accept- 
ance even  by  those  who  deplore  the  very  re- 
sults their  proposals  would  bring. 

So,  with  recognition  of  Dr.  Bush's  great 
service  to  our  Nation,  let  us  examine  key 
panages  of  his  recent  speech  that  bear  sig- 
nificantly on  the  subject  of  a  supreme  na- 
tional staff  for  this  Nation. 

Early  in  his  address.  Dr.  Bush  said: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  exercises  com- 
mand, which  is  utterly  foreign  to  its  duties  as 
our  top  military  planning  agency,  advisory  to 
the  chief  civilian  authority.  It  fails  to  bring 
well-considered  resolutions  to  our  most  serl« 


ous  milltarj  problems.  It  dissipates  its 
energies  on  the  inconsequential.  Its  mem- 
bers are  overburdened,  and  have  little  time 
for  deep  continuous  thought  which  is  essen- 
tial to  wise  planning." 

Dr.  Bush  has  made  two  points  In  this 
statement.  The  first  is  that  command  and 
planning  are  foreign  to  each  other;  the  sec- 
ond, that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  does  not 
function  well. 

We  wUl  discuss  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  later,  so  let  us  turn  to  the  sec- 
ond statement,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
falls  in  its  duties. 

To  contend  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
cannot  bring  "well-considered  resolutions  to 
our  most  serious  military  problems"  is  to 
assert  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
assisted  President  Roosevelt  in  gn^^ding  our 
Nation  through  the  serious  years  of  World 
War  n  brought  us  to  victory  in  spite  of 
oiu-  top  command.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  the  recent  great  global  war. 
To  say  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  today. 
Improved  and  strengthened  with  legal  status 
and  delineated  functions,  and  assisted  by  a 
formally  organized  Joint  staff,  cannot  func- 
tion as  well  as  it  did  during  World  War  11 
Is  a  reflection  on  the  capacity  and  determi- 
nation of  our  Joint  military  leadership. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  the  widely  recog- 
nized authority  on  national  security  prob- 
lems, and  head  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
National  Security  Task  Force,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  at 
hearings  on  the  proposed  1949  amendment 
to  the  Unification  Act  of  1947,  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SUff: 

"Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  last  war 
may  not  have  been  perfect — the  system  had 
some  deficiencies — but  it  was  Just  about  as 
perfect  as  any  institution  in  human  affairs 
Is  likely  to  be." 

And.  as  the  National  Security  Task  Force 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  reported  after  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  problem: 

"During  the  war.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Justified  its  existence  as  an  excellent  mecha- 
nism for  strategic  planning  and  for  carry- 
ing strategic  plans  Into  effect." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Continuing  his  analysis  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff,  Dr.  Bush  brought  out  what  appears 
to  be  his  primary  criticism  of  that  organi- 
zation.    He  said: 

"The  Chairman  (of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff]  should  have  authority  to  resolve  it 
(any  disagreement),  so  that  there  may  be 
clear  cut  recommendations  available  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  not  divided  coun- 
cils, continued  bickering,  or  end  moves.  War 
is  a  serious  business,  where  prompt  decisions 
are  essential,  and  civilians  should  not  be 
forced  to  resolve  military  arguments." 

This  is  an  Important  passage  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  compresses  into  a  few  words 
an  indictment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and,  second,  it  contains  the  essentials  of  a 
system  with  which  Dr.  Bush  would  supplant 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Secretary  James  Forrestal.  In  defending 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  against  criti- 
cism of  its  detractors,  who  seemed  all  too 
willing  to  emphasize  differences  of  opinion 
within  that  body,  stated  that  he  doubted 
"if  there  were  more  than  two  or  three  Issues 
(in  World  War  11)  on  which  agreement  could 
not  be  reached"  and  which  had  to  be  referred 
to  President  Roosevelt  for  resolution.  "I 
know,"  he  stated,  "that  mistakes  of  Judg- 
ment are  far  less  likely  to  occur  If  the  pro- 
ponent of  any  plan  or  idea  has  to  Justify  his 
case  before  a  group  of  Lntelligent  partners." 

Ferdinand  Eberstadt  has  a  word  of  warn- 
ing for  those  who  thought  that  "bickering" 
was  the  greatest  evil  for  a  military  staff. 
Speaking  of  the  danger  of  letting  one  man 
resolve  aU  difflculties.  he  said: 


Tt  Is  no  accident  of  modem  warfare  that 
military  organizations  headed  by  a  slnfle 
military  chief  of  staff  have,  so  far  as  I  know, 
invariably  been  on  the  losing  side.  This  typs 
of  organization  is  conducive  to  static  mili- 
tary thinking  and  to  a  military  line — to 
Maginot  Line  psychology.  It  discourages  de- 
bate and  tends  to  foster  an  tinjustifled  sens« 
of  security  in  1  weapon,  1  arm.  or  1  Bervic*,. 
Debates  and  wrangles  are  trying  but  military' 
defeat  is  far  worse." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Bush  observes  that  "war  Is  a  serious 
business,  where  prompt  decisions  are  essen- 
tial, and  civilians  should  not  be  forced  to 
resolve  military  arguments." 

This  is  an  Important  statement,  for  tt 
advances  ths  argument  Invariably  advanced 
by  supporters  of  a  supreme  general  staff — 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  should  settle  disputes 
as  to  military  policy.  This  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, the  theory's  proponents  say,  for  such 
military  disagreements  should  not  properly 
be  resolved  by  civilians.  All  of  which  is  a 
present-day  reenunlcatlon  of  the  party  Una 
of  the  architects  of  Prussian  mllltaiism  who 
continually  contended  that  only  military 
men  should  resolve  military  matters.  Ob- 
vloxisly  such  a  theory,  giving  in  effect  a 
closed-shop  statiis  to  the  military.  If  ae« 
cepted,  would  give  the  military  a  monopo- 
listic control  of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces, 
free  from  civilian  Interference.  As  history 
has  so  forcefully  demonstrated,  the  military's 
control  of  the  military  is  but  the  prelude  ot 
the  military's  control  of  the  Nation. 

The  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission's 
national  security  investigators  serves  as  a 
pointed  and  formidable  answer  to  Dr.  Bush. 
Srld  the  report: 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  in- 
capacity of  dvUtans  to  deal  with  military 
matters.  Military  science,  it  U  said,  can  only 
be  the  province  of  the  military.  That  may 
be  true  on  the  battlefield;  but  it  is  not  trus 
In  the  realm  of  grand  strategy.  Modem  war 
cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  generals." 

Thus,  rejecting  the  military  closed-shop 
theory,  that  military  matters  are  only  the 
province  of  the  military  trade  unions,  the 
report  alined  itself  with  the  views  of  on« 
of  the  20th  century's  greatest  authorities  on 
military-civilian  relationships.  It  was  ths 
old  "llger  of  France."  Clemenceau.  who 
drove,  whipped,  and  led  his  nation  to  World 
War  I  victory,  and  who  observed  near  ths 
end  of  his  brilliant  career,  "War  Is  too  lm« 
portant  to  be  left  to  the  military.'* 

Unlike  Prussia  and  Germany,  the  United 
States  is  a  great  Island  nation  and  marltims 
power.  Our  nationad  security  rests  not  on 
one  kind  of  military  power,  but  rather  on 
the  total  combined,  and  properly  employed, 
strength  of  Army.  Air.  and  Naval  forces. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  which  element  should 
dominate  the  others;  rather  it  is  a  funda« 
mental  principle  that,  for  the  requirements 
of  American  national  defense,  no  one  ele« 
ment  should  dominate  the  others.  Any  or- 
ganlzation  which  focuses  power  in  a  single 
chief  of  staff  would,  as  Secretary  Forrestal 
pointed  out,  enhance  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing strategic  mistakes.  Again,  Germany's 
fate  is  an  example.  For  good  reasons,  British 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Klngston-McCloughry  said« 
"The  OKW  (the  German  high  command) 
Is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  Important  factors  leading  to  Ger- 
many's defeat." 

Secretary  Forrestal  summarized  the  vital 
Inadequacy  of  the  supreme  national  staff's 
single  chief  by  observing: 

"The  strategic  decisions  as  to  the  conduct 
of  global  war  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
man,  even  when  assisted  by  a  brilliant  and 
competent  staff." 

In  summation,  proposals  for  American 
adoption  of  a  Prtissian-German  supreme  na- 
tional staff  are  again  being  voiced,  in  spits 
of  repeated  congressional  rejection  In  ths 
past. 
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To  Jiutify  adoption  of  thst  sllen  system 
of  militarism,  its  propoxwnts  first  seek  to 
discredit  and  abolish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  In  so  doing  they  prefer  to  junk  the 
war-proven  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rather  than 
to  improve  it. 

The  recent  speeches  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
while  not  specifically  advocating  the  Prus- 
sian-German system,  are  useful,  ufxin  analy- 
sts. In  illustrating  how  adoption  of  separate 
key  features  of  that  system  would  in  effect 
result  in  adoption  of  the  system  Itself.  Such 
a  result  would  destroy  the  civilian  control 
that  Dr.  Bush  and  others  who  hold  similar 
views  wish  to  protect. 

This  is  but  anoth^  example  of  the  subtle 
manner  in  which  the  supreme  national  staff 
could  gain  admittance  in  our  governmental 
and  military  systems.  It  is  high  time  to 
cease  this  dangerous  ad<»-atlon  of  a  system 
that  was  spawned  by  militarism  and  ntir- 
tured  on  the  blood  of  democratic  beliefs.  It 
Is  time  that  Congress  and  the  Nation  give 
the  Prussian  system  and  its  advocates  a  final 
and  definite  legislative  rebuke.  Far  too 
much  congressional  effort  in  the  past  20 
years  has  been,  by  necessity,  devoted  to  pro- 
tecting our  Nation  and  its  way  of  life  from 
the  political  evils  and  military  weakness 
that  would  be  engendered  by  adoption  of  the 
supreme  national  staff.  There  must  be  new 
and  widespread  faith  in  things  American,  a 
recognition  that  the  supreme  national  staff 
with  its  single  chief  was  the  method  of  the 
defeated  and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  some  are  so  eager  to  discredit,  was 
the  instrument  of  victory. 

The  question  must  have  an  adequate  an- 
swer, "Why  should  we  abandon  that  which 
won  for  that  which  lost."  America  should 
remember  well  that  the  highway  of  man's 
history  is  littered  with  the  wreckage  of  na- 
tions which,  in  victory,  adopted  the  way  of 
the  vanquished. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  paradox  if  America, 
In  defending  her  way  of  life,  should  adopt 
the  supreme  staff  system  that  was  the  wicked 
brain  of  Nasi  conquest,  and  which.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  system's  associated  characteris- 
tics, new  provides  the  military  brain  for  the 
proposed  Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 
With  even  its  minor  faults,  which  discern- 
ing effort  and  strict  adherence  to  law  can 
eliminate,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Btaff  has  been, 
and  can  be,  a  strong  pillar  of  our  security. 

Those  who  would  relegate  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  the  ash  can  of  history  will  have 
a  hard  time  Justifying  their  effort  by  trying 
to  prove  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  failure. 
For.  whatever  their  arguments  are,  they  are 
faced  by  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was  vindicated,  and  the  Prussian  system 
condemned,  not  only  by  the  acid  test  of 
global  war,  but  also  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's special  committee  on  national  seciuity. 
Such  verdicts,  like  those  of  Congress,  cannot 
be  easily  brvished  aside. 

The  road,  though  clear,  is  not  always  well 
marked.  An  alert  cltlsemj  and  Congress 
are  still  needed  to  prevent  American  accept- 
ance of  the  Prussian  concept  for  catastrophs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  OTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  written  by  Columnist 
Holmes  Alexander,  which  were  published 
In  newspapers  across  the  Nation  last 


weA,  commenting  upon  Ezra  Taf  t  Ben- 
son, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
activities  and  policies. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori). 
as  follows : 

BnfsoN  or  AcaicuLTrnut — I 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

WAsmifCTON,  D.  C— Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  is  bigger  and  stronger 
when  you  stand  up  to  his  handshake  than 
he  seems  to  be  In  pictures  or  in  public 
appearances. 

Secretary  Benson's  ideas  on  farm  legisla- 
tion are  much  milder  and  less  sloganized 
when  he  discusses  them  in  conversation  than 
when  he  orates  them  from  the  rostrum. 

This  set  of  contradictions,  I  think,  Is 
helpful  in  understanding  the  man  and  his 
3-month  reputation  In  Washington. 

When  Benson  first  showed  up  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eisenhower  cast,  a  number  of  old- 
timers  took  him  for  a  relatively  small  man 
with  big -sounding  ideas;  or  (as  H.  L>. 
Mencken  would  have  said)  a  cow-coimtry 
messiah  with  a  new  line  of  panaceas  in  his 
medicine  bag. 

This  impression  of  evangelism  was  fur- 
thered by  the  revelation  that  Benson  is  a 
pubUc  flg\ire  in  religious  affairs  (as  were 
Henry  Wallace  and  Billy  Sunday),  and  the 
circumstantial  resemblance  caused  some 
hardened  observers  of  the  Washington  tent 
show  to  start  sniOlng  for  the  grease  paint  and 
sawdust. 

Benson  did  nothing  at  first  to  dispel  this 
air  of  svispiclon  and  enntii  among  the 
habitues  of  the  political  main  stem.  Several 
weeks  ago  he  made  his  official  debut — as  all 
beginners  must — before  the  most  critical  au- 
dience of  its  kind  In  the  world,  a  luncheon 
group  at  the  National  Press  Club.  He  spoke 
in  familiar  platitudes  about  being  against 
state  socialism  and  in  favor  of  free  enter- 
prise. A  lot  of  the  lunchers  started  looking 
toward  the  doM-.  This,  they  seemed  to  think, 
was  where  they  came  In.  Benson's  stature, 
silhouetted  as  It  were  against  the  back- 
ground of  an  overshadowing  problem,  seemed 
to  fade  and  dwindle  as  he  talked. 

But  Benson,  when  you  meet  him.  is  a  solid 
6-footer  with  the  handshake  of  a  plowmair 
and  the  eye  of  a  marksman  whose  target 
is  flush  between  the  sights.  Had  his  la-week 
experience  with  the  Jibes  and  Jars  of  politi- 
cal life  given  him  any  doubts  aboi't  ills  farm 
program?    He  told  me: 

"No;  a  man  doesn't  change  the  beUefs  of 
a  lifetime  in  a  few  weeks.  I  don't  have 
any  program — any  plan.  Call  it  a  phlloeo- 
phy.  My  philosophy  causes  me  to  believe 
that  the  American  farmer  wants  a  Uttle  less 
control,  a  little  more  flexlbiUty." 

"Only  a  little?" 

"Tes;  only  a  little.  It  takes  time  to  make 
changes.  This  New  Deal  thing's  been  going 
on  for  20  years." 

It's  this  moderation  In  Benson  that  seemed 
surprising.  It's  hard  at  first  to  reconcile 
moderation  with  some  of  his  sloganizing. 
He  believes,  and  often  says  so,  that  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.  In  terms 
of  modem -day  extremism,  this  has  been 
thought  to  mean  that  Benson  would  forth- 
with knock  all  the  helpful  aids  and  subsidies 
out  of  the  farmer's  hands.  In  the  gentle 
phUoeopby  of  moderation,  it  only  means  that 
Benson  believes  in  self-help  for  agrlcultiu'e. 
Tt's  would  signal  a  return  to  the  traditional 
relationship  between  the  farmer  and  his 
Goveriunent.  The  Agriculture  Department 
started  being  a  service  organization  in  1882 
when  President  Lincoln  signed  the  land- 
grant  college  blU. 

Again.  Benson  speaks  of  freeing  the  farm 
economy,  but  he  doeent  mean  throwing 
away  the  various  stabilizers  and  safegviards; 
he  means  giving  these  things  into  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  themselves.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  agriculture,  our  biggest  American 
Industry,  should  not  regiOate  Its  own  pro- 


duction, take  its  own  surpluses  off  the  mar- 
ket, make  siire  that  the  farmer's  hoiu-  of 
labor  is  roughly  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
worker.  Such  enterprise  is  free  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  self -governed  and  not  In  the  sense 
that  it  is  ungoverned. 

These  ideas  take  a  little  getting  used  to 
In  Washington.  This  is  the  town^-or  pos- 
sibly it's  Just  the  time  in  American  history — 
where  it's  considered  a  sign  of  retarded  men- 
tality not  to  know  what  the  score  Is.  The 
score  in  farm  politics  supposedly  depends 
on  how  much  you  promise  to  give  away  in 
subsidies  and  other  hidden  bribes. 

People  here  grin  when  Benson  says  that 
no  "real  American"  wants  handouts.  The 
grlnners  think  that  they  have  the  facts,  as 
attested  in  the  election  results  since  1932. 
But  Benson,  although  not  unaware  of  the 
facts,  bases  his  beliefs  on  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican character.  This  man  of  re;:glon  has 
posed  quite  a  contest  among  agrictilture 
experts:  facts  against  faith. 

— 

Bnrsoif  of  AGSictrLTuax — H 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

WasHiNCToif,  D.  C— Hundreds  of  stories 
and  plays,  I  guess,  have  been  written  around 
the  stock  figure  of  the  country  cousin  who 
comes  to  town  and  becomes  the  butt  of  much 
brassy  laughter  by  the  sophisticates.  Such 
a  story  is  now  being  spun  out  in  this  cynical 
city  where  the  hardened  politicoe  of  the 
farm  bloc  are  nudging  and  winking  over 
the  naive  behavior  of  Cousin  Ezra,  nee  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It's  a  story  not  unlike  the  one  called  "Jane" 
by  Somerset  Maugham  which  was  dramatized 
on  Broadway  a  season  or  two  ago.  Jane,  an 
old-fashioned  gal  from  the  provinces,  moved 
up  to  London  and  had  the  drawing  rooms 
in  stitches  with  her  unconscious  drolleries. 
At  first  Jane  thought  people  were  laughing 
at  her  countrified  clothes  or  hairdo,  but  at 
the  end.  as  she  says: 

"I  discovered  it  was  because  I  spoke  the 
truth.  It  was  so  unusual  that  people 
thotight  it  humorous." 

Well.  Cousin  Ezra  from  Utah  is  in  a 
similar  routine  of  truth-telling  and  Is  draw- 
ing round  after  round  of  derisive  laughter 
from  the  wise  guys.  When  he  first  hit  Wash- 
ington, Benson  began  saying  that  he  believed 
farmers  were  fed  up  with  government  pater- 
nalism and  would  gladly  choose  freedom  if 
given  a  chance.  I  recently  cited  this  Ben- 
son opinion  to  a  Democrat  who  rocked  in  his 
swivel  chair  with  merriment. 

"My.  oh  my,"  he  chortled.  "Free  enter- 
prise for  the  farmer — that's  funny!  Why.  In 
1948  I  was  with  a  House  agriculture  sub- 
committee and  we  took  a  bus  trip  from  New 
England  to  Texas,  stopping  at  practically 
every  farmhouse.  We  didn't  find  a  free-en- 
terprise farmer  anywhere — not  one.  Haw- 
haw-haw." 

Cotisin  Ezra  is  unshaken  by  such  ridicule. 
When  I  Interviewed  him,  he  was  Just  back 
from  speeches  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Overflow  crowds  had  applauded  his  calls  to 
freedom.  Hundreds  of  persons  had  shaken 
his  hand  and  wished  his  efforts  well.  Ben- 
son's mall  runs  IS  to  1  in  favorable  re- 
sponses. The  serious -minded  economists 
whom  he  has  brought  into  the  Department 
can  find  for  you  statistical  proof  that  the 
Secretary's  Judgment  about  farm  people  is 
ccnrect.  One  of  the  agronomists  pulled  a 
report  by  BUchlgan  State  College  off  the 
shelf,  saying: 

"It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  'free- 
enterprise  farmer.'  This  survey  is  based  on 
a  jxAl  which  indicates  that  the  farm  popu- 
lation In  1950  was  about  evenly  divided  on 
the  need  of  price  Bupp>orts  for  crops.  But 
when  these  same  people  were  asked  if  price 
support  should  be  limited  to  disaster  cases 
only,  they  voted  in  the  affirmative  by  2  to  1. 
That's  what  Benson  is  talking  about — ^prlce 
supports  for  disaster  insurance,  but  not  tor 
Federal  paternalism." 
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Another  gale  of  mockery  aroee  not  long 
ago  when  Benson  In  a  Chicago  speech  told 
the  dairy  fanners  a  hard  truth  about  their 
pampered  product,  butter.  The  Government 
la  currently  buying  and  storing  It  at  a  cost 
of  $100  million  a  year.  The  veracious  Ben- 
son laid  his  principles  on  the  line,  saying: 

"If  the  present  trend  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, butter  Is  on  the  way  out." 

Past  Secretaries,  from  Charles  Brannan 
back  through  Henry  Wallace,  were  much 
cagier  than  that  In  dealing  with  overpro- 
duction. The  New  Dealers  got  farm  prices 
up  by  destroying  crops  and  livestock,  thereby 
creating  scarcity.  When  that  didn't  work 
very  well,  they  used  taxpayers'  money  to 
take  surpliises  off  the  market.  Fair  Dealers 
offered  the  ill-fated  Brannan  plan  which 
would  let  the  cost  of  food  find  Its  own  level 
In  the  market  place  while  paying  the  farmer 
a  fixed  price  out  of  the  Treasury. 

During  the  election  campaign  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower referred  to  the  Branntin  plan  as 
"moral  bankruptcy"  and  promised  to  find 
a  better  way  to  preserve  the  Nation's  farm 
economy.  Benson's  way  has  been  to  give 
the  dairy  farmers  1  more  year  of  protection 
and  to  urge  them  to  find  a  solution  under 
the  traditional  rules  of  supply  and  demand. 
Tills  comes  down  to  a  tripartite  ultimatum: 
Sell  more  butter,  produce  less  butter,  find 
other  uses  for  whole  milk. 

The  laughing  Democrats  are  predicting 
that  the  farm  population,  so  long  condi- 
tioned to  protection,  will  turn  and  rend 
Benson  If  ever  he  dares  to  cut  subsidies. 
Some  are  saying  privately  that  Benson  wont 
last  a  full  year  in  his  <^Bce.  Others,  like 
Senator  Kxut,  of  Oklahoma,  are  saying  openly 
that  the  GOP  will  either  return  to  a  me-too 
farm  policy  by  1954  or  drive  the  country  into 
a  depression  and  the  Republican  Party  into 
defeat. 

But  Cousin  Ezra,  like  Jane,  remains  the 
smiling  truth-teller  and  Isn't,  maybe^  as 
naive  as  some  of  the  mockers  think.  "You 
know."  he  said  to  me  in  reforence  to  the  farm 
population,  "there  are  only  15  percent  of  us." 

He  meant,  as  It  struck  me  later,  that  the 
more  truth  the  country  hears,  the  less  likely 
Is  it  that  the  15-percent  tall  will  wag  the 
85-percent  dog.  The  entire  country,  as  it 
becomes  educated  to  farm  economics,  will 
write  the  next  farm  bill.  Naive  like  a  fox. 
that's  Cousin  Szra. 

BXKSON  or  AoMJCVLTutm — ^IIX 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Secretary  Benson  of 
Agriculture  likes  to  say  that  there  will  never 
tM  a  "Benson  Plan"  for  American  farmers, 
and  this  oft-repeated  remark  gives  the  Sec- 
retary's enemies  a  chance  to  accuse  him  of 
being  a  wrecker,  a  negatlvlst,  a  reformer. 

All  of  this  Is  probably  true  about  Benson — 
thank  Ood.  To  look  at  the  ao-year  mess  In 
agriculture,  la  to  cry  out  In  all  reverence: 
"Praia*  the  Lord,  and  pass  the  wrecking 
machinery." 

There  U  no  better  way  to  appreciate  Ben« 
■on  than  to  asamln*  some  of  the  things  he's 
against. 

He's  agalnat  what  we'll  call  the  "rooster 
fallacy"  eo  dear  to  the  oratory  of  Fair  Deal 
crisis  erlers.  Their  theory  Is  that  a  drop  in 
farm  prloee  signals  a  national  dopresalon; 
henoe  U  you  support  farm  prices  you  can 
prevent  deprMslon,  Thla  is  equivalent  to 
believing  that  the  rooatar*!  crowing  cauaea 
the  tun  to  riM,  and  that  you  can  wring  the 
ohioken*!  nack  and  halt  the  operation  or  the 
•olar  ■yatam,  Baaaon  U  |olng  forward  on 
tha  itaaory  tbal  tha  national  economy  U 
IUm  th«  humaa  body  and  Ihat  fti'touUura  la 
OBty  on*  of  many  ooordinata  eriani. 

The  SMratary  daoilaM  to  b«U»va  that  tba 
tespayan'  dollar  should  bt  uaad  to  raalal  and 
nullifV  aaotbar  natural  tyitam— -tha  one 
called  lurvlval  of  tha  flttaat.  For  Mvaral 
year*  now  tba  buttar  iBduitry  baa  boon 
■avad  from  daoUaa,  and  mayba  avas  from 
dMtb«  by  Ftdaral  purobMag  o(  tbla  partab- 


aUe  commodity.  Figures  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  the  average  retail  price 
of  butter  at  83  cents  a  pound  and  of  mar- 
garine at  30  cents  a  pound.  Each  year  it 
costs  dairy  farmers  a  little  more  to  produce 
butter;  each  3rear  the  ingredients  of  colored 
margarine — cottonseed  and  soybean  oil — be- 
come more  plentiful.  There  is  no  reason  of 
national  health,  safety  or  welfare  for  pro- 
longing the  survival  of  a  product  which 
science  seems  to  be  making  obsolete. 

In  much  broader  scope.  Secretary  Benson 
Is  against  the  overall  socialization  of  agri- 
culture which  was  taking  place  under  the 
Fair  Deal.  The  Democratic  policy,  1933-53, 
had  a  hammer-and-slckle  shape  in  that  it 
was  designed  to  put  both  industrial  and  farm 
workers  under  obligation  to  the  party  and 
therefore  under  the  party's  control. 

To  bring  about  this  mastery  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy,  the  Democratic  secre- 
taries Invented  a  nutcracker  system.  The 
top  Jaw  of  the  crushing  device  was  the  com- 
mercial farmer,  usually  an  absentee  or  cor- 
porate landlord,  who  cultivates  large  tracts 
of  land  with  hired  labor.  This  man  must 
have  fixed  prices  If  he  Is  to  get  the  assured 
profit  which  his  Investment  demands.  The 
lower  jaw  of  the  nutcracker  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful farmer  with  an  annual  Income  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $2,500.  This  poor  fellow, 
like  the  rich  landlord,  was  generally  in  favor 
of  Federal  aid — and,  of  course.  In  favor  of  the 
political  party  which  provided  It. 

In  between  these  two  Jaws  of  the  cracker 
was,  and  is,  the  true  blue  American  farmer, 
the  proprietor  of  a  family-sized  establish- 
ment. This  is  the  man  whom  Benson  be- 
lieves to  be  in  favor  of  free  enterprise  with 
Government  help  confined  largely  to  (a)  in- 
formation and  research  service,  and  (b) 
disaster  Insurance. 

Again,  Benson  Is  against  the  overdone 
habit  of  consulting  political  oracles  about 
farm  legislation.  Benson,  to  date  anyhow, 
has  been  consulting  the  economic  analysts 
Instead.  Democrats  can  hardly  believe  that 
anybody  with  good  sense  could  be  so  fool- 
hardy. They  confidently  expect  that  the 
GOP  has  seen  the  last  of  the  farm  vote  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

For  it's  a  fact  that  political  oracles  look 
upon  farm  surpluses  as  a  windfall.  As  the 
party  In  power,  the  Democrats  last  year  were 
heading  something  like  $1.1  billion  worth 
of  Government-bought  products  and  had 
about  $1.9  billion  In  bad  loans  on  crops. 
This  approximate  total  of  about  $3  billion 
means  that  it  was,  and  is,  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  crops,  doUarwlse. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  creeping 
socialism. 

But  in  the  lexicon  of  Benson's  economic 
analjrsts  there  Is  no  such  word  as  "surplus," 
hence  no  excuse  for  the  phony  financing  of 
the  past.  All  agricultural  products  can  find 
a  market — a  sat  of  human  ntomachs  to  fill — 
In  this  hungry  world.  It  Is  farm  politics, 
not  larm  economics,  which  lock*  up  food  In 
the  warehouaas. 

Benson  Is  a  wrecker,  a  negatlvlat,  a  ra- 
former  about  tbat  sort  of  thing. 


Dvllai  Pltyi  Ball  With  CongrtM 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARX8 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 
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ZM  THI  SINATI  OP  TKI  UNXTID  ITATM 

Monddy.  May  4.  19S3 

Mr.  HZCXINLOOPEXl.  Mr.PrMldtnt. 
bdoauN  of  tb«  tvldtnt  fttttmpt  on  tht 
p«rt  of  a  otrtdln  f  roup  In  our  eountry 
to  drlvt  ft  wtdgd  bttwMn  tht  Bforttary 


of  state  and  the  State  Department  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Congress,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"Dulles  Plays  Ball  With  Congress," 
written  by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown  In 
his  syndicated  column,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Saturday, 
May  2.  1953.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ths  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dm.Lzs    Plats    Baix    Wtth     Congxess — His 

LAWTERLIKX    JTTDICIAI.    APPXOACH    TO    SECXX- 

TAXTSHip  Has  Givkm  Riax  to  Bttmobs  That 
He's  On  thx  Wat  Oot 

<By  Constantine  Brown) 

Knives  are  being  sharpened  by  some  of  the 
Washington  kingmakers  to  get  the  scalp  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  Mr.  Dullea 
took  ofilce,  the  rvunor  factories  began  to  clr> 
culate  their  wares.  The  Secretary  of  Stata, 
It  was  whispered,  was  on  the  way  out.  Ifo 
definite  reasons  were  given  except  that  ha 
was  clumsy  and  "an  isolationist"  at  heart. 

These  rumors,  circulated  in  a  number  of 
news  dispatches  and  broadcasts,  at  many  5 
o'clock  teas,  and  around  dinner  tables  at 
exclusive  social  clubs.  Increased  in  frequency 
as  time  went  on.  They  were  regarded  as  beta 
after  the  vmfortunate  off-the-record  dinner 
given  by  the  Secretary  for  a  dozen  or  so 
select  newspapermen.  Some  of  those  present 
Informed  the  public  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  in- 
timated a  soft  policy  on  the  far-eastern 
problem,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  future 
boundaries  of  Korea  and  the  status  of  For- 
mosa. 

But  what  Irked  Iflr.  Dulles'  opponents  moat 
warn  his  tolerant  attitude  toward  Senator 
McCaktht  and  his  willingness  to  proceed 
conscientiously  with  the  cleanup  program  In 
the  State  Department.  Moreover,  he  ordered 
that  there  should  be  no  more  releases,  as  in 
the  past,  slapping  at  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  I>ulles  was  given  a  short  "rumor  re- 
prieve" during  the  Charles  Bohlen  case, 
though  there  was  some  quiet  grumbling  by 
those  who  so  admired  the  previous  State  De- 
partment setup,  that  he  had  not  fired  hla 
new  security  and  personnel  director,  W.  Scott 
McLeod.  But  this  honeymoon  lasted  only  a 
short  time.  The  Greek-ship  agreement  pro- 
duced spectacularly  by  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ator was  handled  by  Mr.  Dulles  with  so  much 
discretion  and  tact  tbat  he  once  more  began 
to  be  accused  of  being  a  McCarthylte. 

A  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  per- 
aonallty  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Btimson,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, and  the  present  head  of  the  Btata 
Department,  Both  men  had  dUtlngulahad 
legal  careers  before  assuming  their  political 
positions,  and  approached  international 
problems  from  a  Judicial  point  of  view.  Both 
men— Ummgh  working  In  totally  different 
situations — were  convinced  that  Asia  was  vl« 
tally  important  to  the  security  of  this  cou&« 
try. 

Mr.  Dullet,  mere  than  any  of  hla  pradacaa* 
■on,  Including  Cordell  Hull,  who  had  spent  a 
large  part  of  hla  life  In  Congress,  Is  a  strong 
believer  In  the  olosast  possible  ooopsratlon 
with  Oohgrsss.  This  is  net  due  to  ths  fact 
that  hs  was  In  the  Ssnats  himself  for  several 
months,  but  to  his  reversncs  for  ths  Con* 
stttution  which  glvss  ths  Sanata  a  shars  of 
reiponsibiiity  in  tha  eoaduct  and  formula- 
tlon  of  our  foreign  pollalas. 

Prom  ths  day  ha  wai  oonflrmsd,  th$  lae* 
rstary  of  luia  k»pl  In  eonatant  toueh  not 
only  with  msmbsn  of  tha  Foralgn  Hslatlont 
Oommltttt  but  also  with  ths  othsr  lenKtora 
and  ths  eominlttsa$  of  ths  Noum.  Mr.  Dullta 
does  not  haya  to  ba  eoaxad  to  msat  with  tha 
Isglslators.  Na  goes  to  tham  on  his  own  iniU* 
ativa.  Tha  ttnata  and  Mouat  wsra  kapt  fully 
lBform$d  about  tha  rasuiu  ol  ih$  laat  ParH 
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foreign  ministers'  meeting,  as  they  were  kept 
abreast  of  all  developments  during  the  visits 
of  the  British,  French  and  German  top  rep- 
resentatives who  came  to  Washington  last 
month. 

Bflr.  Dulles  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  8(>n- 
ators  a  full  digest  of  his  conversations  with 
Britain's  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
who  visited  New  York  before  the  Elsenhower 
administration  took  over.  No  suspicion 
exists  today  that  some  informal,  though 
binding,  secret  memoranda  were  exchanged 
last  December  at  the  home  of  Bernard 
Baruch  where  the  Blsenhower-Dulles- 
ChilTchlll  discussions  tix>k  place. 

This  s  i.  complete  departure  from  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  last  war.  President  Roosevelt  was 
in  fact  his  own  Secretary  of  State  after  Sep- 
tember 1939,  and  Mr.  Hull  frequently  learned 
of  some  of  his  Chief's  decisions  long  after 
they  had  been  taken.  He  Is  said  to  have 
learned  what  was  said  between  li(r.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Churchill  over  the  transatlantic  tele- 
phone only  from  the  dlacloeure  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  memoirs.  Consequently,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  keep  the  Members  of 
Congress  abreast  of  developments. 

During  the  Truman  regime,  especially  In 
the  latter  part  when  Dean  Acheson  was  the 
real  foreign -policy  maker,  the  legislators 
were  kept  equally  in  the  dark  and  sometimes 
heard  about  what  was  going  on  in  otir  foreign 
relations  from  revelations  in  the  newspapers 
by  some  of  the  administration's  favorite 
reporters. 

This  system  has  now  been  changed,  and 
the  Members  of  Congresa  are  active  partners 
In  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  criticized  by  a  number  of 
his  friends  for  having  appeared  to  go  slow 
with  the  State  Dei>artment  cleanup.  This 
was  also  due  to  his  Judicial  approach  to  these 
matters.  He  was  not  going  to  be  rushed  into 
wholesale  dismissals  unless  he  was  given 
tangible  proof  that  these  men  and  women 
were  either  bad  secxirity  risks  or  were  super- 
fluous In  his  cumbersome  organisation. 

Mr.  Dulles'  caution,  one  of  his  strong 
characteristics,  and  his  reluctance  to  use 
the  State  Department's  publicity  organiza- 
tions to  slap  down  those  who  attacked  his 
organization  earned  him  the  enmity  of  that 
handful  of  Washington  kingmakers  who  ad- 
mired the  charm  of  Mr.  Acheson  without  ever 
finding  any  flaws  in  his  actions.  Hence  the 
rumors  or  the  wishful  thinking  that  Mr. 
DuUes  Is  on  the  way  out. 


diBf  M  in  Vnktd  SUtet  Power  Prograai 

/       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHIHOTOM 

ZN  THI  8INATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  4.  ttSi 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President, 
there  has  been  written  by  Associated 
Press  staff  writer  Relman  Morln  a  very 
brilliant  series  of  articles  regarding  pub- 
lic power  and  private  power,  and  hydro- 
electric development  In  the  f  reat  Pacific 
Northwest.  Z  think  Mr.  Morln  has 
caught  a  great  dttl  of  the  feeling  and 
the  equltlM  Involved  on  both  sides  of  this 
very  controversial  subject  in  the  Pacific 
Korthwast. 

The  iMt  of  the  lerles  of  artlclM.  the 
■Ixth,  Is  a  summary  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. It  is  well  written  and  sueolnctly 
prtsenti  the  problems  Involved.  It  is 
•nUtltd  "Changes  Due  in  United  StatM 


Power  Program."  and  was  published  in 
the  Portland  Oregonian  for  April  19, 
1953.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

CBANoiB  Dux  m  UmTED  Statxs 

POWXa    PXOGRAIC 

(What  Is  electric  power?  A  commodity,  to 
be  bought  and  sold?  Or  Is  It  national  de- 
fense— the  drive  behind  the  machine  tools 
grinding  out  a  tank,  the  searing  heat  of  the 
alvimlnum  furnace?  If  war  comes  will  It 
matter  whether  power  is  public  or  private? 
Relman  Morln,  Associated  Press  special  corre- 
spondent, back  in  Washington  after  a  tour  of 
the  Nation's  major  power  areas,  finds  this 
will  be  one  of  the  big  questions  Congress  and 
the  new  administration  will  have  to  answer 
In  tackling  power  policy.  This  Is  the  sixth 
and  last  in  a  series  of  articles.) 

(By  Relman  Morln) 

Washington.  April  18. — A  Government 
dam  is  a  segment  of  American  history  frozen 
in  concrete.  It  is  a  mark  of  resoxirce  de- 
velopment and  a  milestone  in  the  eternal 
battle  of  men  against  the  elements.  It  is 
one  of  the  symbols  of  the  many-sided  con- 
flict over  economy  philosophy  that  developed 
in  this  country  soon  after  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt came  to  the  White  House.  It  is  a  symbol 
too  of  the  20-year-old  struggle  between  "pub- 
lic power"  and  the  privately  owned  electric 
companies  that  so  strongly  printed  Itself  on 
the  Federal  power  policy  of  those  two  decades. 

That  struggle  apparently  is  ent«^g  a  new 
stage  now. 

The  people  who  are  close  to  it — legislators, 
utility  executives.  Federal  power  adminis- 
trators— agree  almost  unanimously  that 
changes  are  coming  in  power  policy.  They 
expect  some  major  revisions  if  not  a  com- 
plete reversal. 

One  of  the  strong  proponents  of  public 
power.  Senator  Wakxin  G.  Maonuson,  Demo- 
crat, Washington,  told  this  reporter  recently: 
"I  expect  some  rough  sledding  in  the  orderly 
development  of  our  power  program.  If  this 
administration  has  Its  way  there  will  be  no 
new  public  power  dams  built." 

A  utility  executive  said:  "For  20  years  we 
have  been  fighting  a  rearguard  action.  It 
looks  as  though  we  may  regain  some  lost 
ground  now." 

NEW   BUIilS   SHAPIIfO 

Chairman  Bur  F.  Jxnskn,  Republican, 
Iowa,  of  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee,  said:  "Without  a  doubt,  new 
rules  and  regulations  will  be  formulated  In 
the  near  future  to  compose  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  power-producing  agencies 
and  marketing  machinery." 

What  kind  of  new  rules  and  rsgulatlonst 
Perhaps  In  the  end  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  middle-of-the-road  settlement,  judging 
from  statements  of  Interior  Secretary  Doug- 
las McKay,  who  will  bs  carrying  the  ball  for 
ths  Bissnhowsr  administration  in  ths  powsr 
Asld. 

McKay,  in  talking  ovsr  ths  problem  with 
JtMsaw's  oommlttss,  agrssd  to  this  visw: 
Ths  Oovsrnmsnt  should  not  offsr  unfair  oom- 
petition,  but  thsrs  should  bs  a  fair  super- 
visory action  to  see  that  nsltbsr  ths  public 
nor  prlvats  powsr  takes  an  unfair  advantags 
of  ths  othsr. 

McKay  said :  "Our  policy  should  not  be  to 
try  to  fraaas  out  ths  prlvstaly  owntd  powsr 
oumpaniss  •  •  •  (but  those  companies) 
eannot  expect  anything  ol  me  but  a  (air 
shake.  •  •  • 

"Z  do  not  believe  In  monopollee  on  tha 
part  of  the  power  companies  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Qovernment.  A  little  oomMtlllon 
would  do  us  good.  But  X  do  not  think  the 
Dower  eompsnles  should  move  In  and  try  to 
take  ever  thu  thing." 


POWEK  STOBT  TOLD 

Behind  these  comments  is  an  Interesting 
story — a  typically  American  story. 

Twenty  years  ago  what  is  now  called  "pub- 
lic power"  hardly  existed.  The  electricity 
you  use  In  your  home  or  farm  ot  factory 
came  largely  from  private  industry.  It  was 
a  conunerclal  commodity. 

Then,  in  Roosevelt's  flrst  administration, 
the  Federal  Government  went  into  the  power 
business. 

Today,  about  one-flfth  of  all  the  electricity 
generated  and  sold  in  the  United  States  is 
"public  power."  To  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  for  both  sides,  consider  the  total 
production  of  electricity  by  the  great  lnd\is- 
trlal  nations. 

Expressed  in  billions  of  kilowatt-hours  a 
year,  according  to  the  latest  figures  It  is: 

United  States  433.  Russia  103  (estimated), 
Canada  94.3.  United  Kingdom  60,  West  Ger- 
many 61,  Japan  41. 

In  short,  the  portion  of  American  elec- 
tricity that  is  "public  power" — about  82 
billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year — is  more  than 
the  total  production  of  any  other  nation 
except  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Federal  Government  went  further 
and  fiuther  along  this  line  private  power 
companies  grew  more  and  more  alarmed. 
Finally  they  began  to  fight  the  movement. 
They  called  it  socialism  and  asserted  that  the 
aim  of  Government  was  to  take  over  the 
whole  Industry,  to  nationalize  It.  They 
warned  that  whoever  controls  the  )3ower 
sources  of  this  country  controls  America. 

BZO    DAMS   CTTED 

Public  power  proponents  retorted  that 
Government  was  doing  for  the  consumer 
what  private  Industry  did  not,  or  could  not, 
do.  They  cited  the  big,  costly  dams  u  an 
example. 

Last  movtmhtr  the  Nation  elected  a  Presi- 
dent who  described  himself  as  a  "middle  of 
the  roader."  The  Republicans  took  control  of 
both  Pbuses  of  Congress. 

While  Federal  power  policy  had  never  split 
strictly  on  party  lines,  the  forecasts  of  a 
change  began  coming  immediately  after  the 
elections. 

Today,  you  hear  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  from  people  in  different  positions 
and  with  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Neither  the  form  nor  the  degree  of  ths 
expected  revision  is  yet  clear.  However,  here 
are  some  of  the  areas  under  examination, 
points  where  the  conflict  may  flare  up  first: 

1.  Mconomie  feaaibtlity 

Secretary  McKay  recently  said  in  a  con- 
versation with  reporters  "the  day  of  the  btg 
dam  may  be  over." 

In  planning  a  Federal  dam  the  element  of 
repayment  to  the  Government  is  supposed  to 
be  a  major  factor.  How  much  will  It  cost? 
How  much  can  It  sarn  from  ths  sals  of  ths 
electricity  It  gensratss?  Whsn.  If  at  all.  can 
It  pay  for  Itself? 

Boms  of  ths  great  dams,  like  Hoover  and 
Bonnsvllls,  wars  built  In  dsprssslon  years. 
Building  costs  thsn  were  infinitely  lower 
than  they  ars  now.  Public  power  people  ssy 
thess  dams  will  complstsly  pay  for  thsm- 
salves  In  a  rslatlvsly  fsw  ysars. 

Many  sxperta.  considering  costs  today, 
seriously  qusstlon  whsthsr  any  nsw  Govern- 
ment dam  would  live  long  enough  to  pay 
for  lUelf, 

Blsctrlclty,  however,  la  not  the  only  fune- 
tloii  of  a  multlpurposs  dam.  It  also  Is  ds- 
signed  for  flood  control,  Irrigation  and  so  on. 
But  no  revenue  comes  from  these  operations. 
No  system  has  been  devised  whereby,  for  e«- 
ample,  a  city  pays  the  Oovarnment  for  dam- 
ages that  did  not  occur  because  a  flood  was 
held  back  by  Oovarnment  dams. 

Hence,  at  the  very  least,  obssrvsrs  expect 
a  much  more  rigid  standard  of  feasibility 
may  be  applied  to  Oovernment  dams  from 
now  on. 
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2.  tele  o/  Ftdcrol  power 


t 


i>i 


ICuoii  of  th«  wvumrat  between  Oovem- 
ment  and  bxielnew  plvota  on  ttale  point. 
Varlooi  e^)eetB  of  r»tee.  Uses,  and  traina- 
inlMtow  arruigemcnta  enter  Into  It.  Various 
•ogteetlODs  have  been  made. 

One  U  for  Joint  aoremment-lndustry  op> 
eratlon  of  the  dan».  In  ttale.  inrlTate  com* 
yanles  would  undertake  tbe  ooet  of  Installing 
gSDsratore  and  transmission  llnee.  They 
would  handle  the  power  operation,  while 
Oovenunent  fulfilled  flood  control  aitd  other 
functions. 

StlU  another  Is  to  permit  prWate  Industry 
to  buy  electricity  at  the  damslte  for  rsMUe 
to  eonsumers  of  all  types. 

The  latter  proposal,  eepeclally,  eould  touch 
Off  a  real  aiploslon  In  Ooniress.  It  would 
eoUlde  with  a  basic  prlaotpla  of  ths  Federal 
power  pelley,  m  It  now  stands. 

I.  TM  pre/mwi  devM 
Today.  «  public  body  hu  artt  call  on  the 
•Iwtrtellf  trtMi  federti  dams,  Prlorttlesare 
tlvtn  to  famer  ooopevallees,  wuntetpally  op* 
•rated  syetems,  puMle  vtUlly  districts.  mM 
tfefMMS  punti. 

ror  yMie  the  uuUIIm  tee*  foufhl  this 
§ls^m 

They  eonlend  M»t  they  eohtrlhute  to  the 
huiMlhf  ol  the  OoverMneni  dsms  thrcrv|h 
their  eorporattoh  and  eUer  tsaes,  PuMU 
lower  bodies  do  nol  p«»  federal  taaei* 
ihnviah  they  sre  subiMl  to  (oeaUaiiee,  Oon. 
M^ytoity  the  irlvata  eomponles  demoMM 
Huol  WoAiiMiil  t«  the  oUtMUMi  from  0«v« 

OTMMOl  dMM« 

ieoretMry  MeKay  Mid  he  thoMiht  the  uHh 
WM(H  ikMM  thould  it  ttheMied  \t^  smm 


**Tht  Afi  mvai  li  Mmi  mm  tuiiMhWi 
w«,  hoj  imtwl  KUrty/'  he  HtC  IN  hM 

In  OlevotftAd  wHd  Um  Ah«»)m  inm  m«m 

iMMi    OlhlN    by    M4V«lb    MMJihltt.    iGl 

Ihal  the  ditWMw  Ui  Mil  ii  roftatlM  in 
%M  r«eioh»lh«  Vidwol  IftMi  Ihey  My  whieh 
h  bubllt  body  dote  not  Hk^ 

lit  «ny  eaMx  Ih*  oreterenee  f  lavise  to  under 
MKoM  iludy  tit  WMhlMloit  HOW.  Mac* 
MttooH  Mid  he  did  mi  Mien  it  MvUi  be 
Npealed.   Jomoom  said  II  may  be  sottoMd, 

JiHMH  odded!  **There  is  i\ee«  for  tMry 
kind  of  power,  The  Ooveromoht  shouldn't 
^lrullln  It  aiu  nor  shovUd  the  prinie 
litUUlee,'' 

When  he  predltled  lou|h  iMMInt  fir 
puMie  Mwor  proltiii^  llMiiwmi  enldr^'Any 
ntlo«MH  to  onoroioh  on  the  fMrther  «eMl« 
•IMMnt  ot  puMie  hydro  «mm  wouM  bo  o 
•eriotts  threat  of  encroMhrnont  on  aU  our 
Mluiol  reowMoeo— pubUe  lands,  torosla.  ant 


not  afford  to  provide,  with  their  own  capital, 
the  enormous  capacity  that  this  country 
needs  la  wartime. 

rociCT  tsexTSs  uomm 

Unlike  steel  or  ammunition,  you  can't 
atockpUe  electricity.  Actual  generatlni  ta« 
oUltlee  have  to  be  at  hand. 

"nie  fact  touches  some  Immediate  ques> 
tlons  of  power  policy. 

For  example,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thorlty  Is  asklnc  Oongreee  for  money  to 
buUd  electric  planta  powered  by  steam. 
TViW  U  public  power,  a  Oovemment  cor- 
poration. Zt  aerree  the  Oak  Itldge  atomic- 
enerfy  plant,  the  Tullahoma,  Tena.,  aero- 
nautloe  laboratory  and  some  blf  alumlaum- 
produclni  i^aats. 

•laee  Its  sourose  of  water  for  dome  are 
•bout  used  up.  TVA  says  It  needs  the  stMm 
ploals.  Frivol*  Industry  to  eontsstlai  TVAI 

In  thto  dispute  Oonfres*  ond  Ihe  reipon> 
•Ible  Ooeernment  aiendee  wUl  be  presented 
with  the  question  of  national  detenM  m 
well  M  the  issus  ot  publto  and  private 
power.  In  varylni  deir**s.  Ih*  som*  ques- 
tion triNs  with  reepMf  I*  mony  of  th«  olher 
Itoni  power  nrojeeii  mopped  In  olhir  p«rto 
of  Ih^  Munlry, 

AM  IN  Monmi 

Meonwhil*.  niomi*  •n*r|y  to  In  tu  Intftnl 
•led*  M  a  MurM  of  olMlrl*  powor,  nnd  Ih* 
Aiomi*  ■n*riy  oommtoiion  Is  proporini  M 
invm  priHM  ind>Miry  inm  ih*  A*id. 

Th*  ABO  dto*io**«  Aprit  •  ihol  II  hM 
dH(l*d  M*ommondolloM  M  ConiMM  tw 
i*«toUilob  ihil  wiU  •Nol*  i  wMI*r  mmm« 
iuhii|fii  prtMH  ihMilm*hi  MM  Ihoilmi- 
i*hi  ■MHhow*r  MMdMd  ihtn. 

Oh*  iHp,  bul  oHiy  on*  of  m^y  h*«M« 
MHK  wtviM  b*  M  bAow  privoi*  poriiM  it 
wmm  suiiibit  iwiMnohi*  moiiruJ.  iaw 
UUmni  btMMl  m  pMMhi  by  um  ObMMi* 

■Mhli 

Ifeiperii  nry  fiui  HUM  y*Mt  In  iheiv 
MlimelM  %t  how  BOOh  blo«*|*h*Hl*d  powor 
wm  b*  prottUMi,  byi  ih*y  *iy  imrb  ilon* 
ihto  IIH*  hM  pt*r>Mit  tM  MiwNih  ihol 
pilot  p)«nii  mny  b*  buUi  b*for*  im, 

■nn  nmr  bVomi*  |Mk*MioH  or*  spin* 
nlnt.  Ih*  *n*r»  from  th*m  probobty  will 
oi|  J  Aupptom*!^  ihol  from  woIm.  *oiiI,  oud 
oU  tor  mnny  y*oio. 


4,  Fo«Mf  polley  ond  ooMooel  de/»iis* 

It  you  k*p*  a  100>wott  lltht  bulb  lotnt 
tfay  and  nlfht  tor  4  days.  It  would  xiee 
about  10  kllowmtt-hours  of  electricity.  To 
produce  1  ton  of  aluminum  takee  18,000 
kilowatt-hours.  Imafine,  then,  how  much 
elecUlclty  goee  Into  the  building  of  a  single 
airplane. 

The  point  is.  the  military  security  of  the 
United  Statee  relates  directly  to  the  Na- 
tion's electric  cafwclty.  Power  is  not  Just 
a  domestic  problem  of  Oovemment  Tersus 
business,  rates,  taxes,  repayment,  and  so  on. 
In  case  of  a  full-scale  war  all  these  Issues 
would  go  right  out  the  window. 

The  energy,  not  the  coet  of  It,  would  be- 
come the  paramount  consideration. 

When  he  resigned  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  recently.  Michael  Straus 
said  flatly:  "The  United  States  co\Ud  not 
have  put  the  vast  fleets  of  planes  in  the  air 
or  built  the  rest  of  the  war  machines  with- 
out the  big  Government  dams  generating 
hydroelectrlclty." 

Straus  and  other  public  power  advocates 
contend  that  private  electric  companies  can- 


Ntw  lU  ItmUi  OUli  inM 
BCnraiON  or  MMAMQI 

HON.  SAMuSl  W.  WkVt 

or  oausooNu 

IN  mS  IIOU8I  OF  MFIUGBINTAnVM 

Wt4nt*U9,  AprU  22,  f fSJ 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Spenker.  the  fol- 
lowing nrUcle  by  n  distinguished  Call- 
fomian.  the  Honomble  Henry  P.  Orady, 
merits  careful  study.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Leader  of  April  27: 

How  THx  Irakiam  Calais  Bkbam 

(By  Henry  P.  Orady,  former  Ambassador  to 

Iran) 

The  oil  problem  of  Iran  is  more  important 
and  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  Its 
Implications  than  from  the  problem  of  oil 
Itself.  If  there  Is  the  permanent  loss  of  the 
great  oil  resources  of  Iran  and  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  Iran  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  will  be  a  catastrophe;  however,  the 
immediate  problem  in  Iran  Is  the  conse- 
quences to  the  economy  of  that  country  of 
continuance  of  the  oU  dispute. 

Technical  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  or  what  has  been 
popularly  referred  to  as  point  4,  has  become 
a  viUl  part  of  our  foreign  policy.    We  have 


become  convlBoed  that  we  cannot  meet  th* 
challenge  of  communism,  which  Is  the  cloak 
for  Russian  Imperialism,  except  by  ooncret* 
etepe  to  Improve  the  economy  of  the  under- 
developed countriee.  That  was  the  phlloe- 
ophy  behind  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  also 
the  present  purpoee  of  the  mutual  assist- 
ance program  to  aid  ths  sconomlee  and  give 
greater  military  strength  to  oountrlee  Imnoe- 
diately  under  the  Are  of  Oommunist  propa- 
ganda. We  of  the  West  cannot  meet  the 
chaUeage  of  Russian  communism  by  piuio- 
sophical  discussions  on  ths  value  of  democ- 
racy. We  must  provs  through  technical  as- 
sistance to  ths  people  of  the  countries  thai 
are  under  propaganda  attack  that  weetera 
eapitaiism  U  a  bsttsr  form  of  society  and 
systsm  of  goeernmeat  and  eoonomics  than 
communism  n  cyslem  under  which  they 
must  turn  over  control  of  their  affairs  to 
the  Kremlin,  with  ail  ito  suppression  and 
dssiruelton  ot  economic  and  spiritual  value*. 

Our  ftid  to  Or**M.  bHioolhi  in  IMT.  gov* 
th*  kind  ot  ••stotnn**  which  *n«bl*d  Ih* 
Or**M  10  dotnl  Ih*  |u*rrlUM  who  wor* 
Inspired  and  dir**t*d  by  Ih*  mMIU*  Mun* 
lrl*s  10  Ih*  north  and  by  llussln.  ho,  also, 
we  have  endMvored  to  meet  ih*  Advonv*  H 
sommuntom  In  olh*r  «Qunirles  under  olMtch 
lu  helplni  10  improv*  ih*lr  miiii*ry  nnd 
MMoml*  •llu*llon*, 

I  w*nl  to  Iran  In  IMQ  for  Ih*  nurpcM  of 
doiiti  somelhlni  aloni  the  lines  of  whMhad 
bMn  eeeompllehed  in  Or*e«*,  In  olh*r 
words,  Q\ir  Qovernmsiti  wm  pureutni  Ihto 
bMto  \i^\n  <\f  aid  at\(l  or  endeavor*  lu  Un* 

Kv*  leneria  •*uMuinl«  «mdUloi\«  M  h 
nin  ihil,  b*M\M*  ot  her  sirel*!!*  IMU 
lion  *hd  h*r  hmi  bll  f*Mumi«  wm  vindir 
pmsMr*  from  nuwib. 

^  Th*  IHltoh  ind  oureelve*  w%  bt\ih  vlUUy 
IhlerMiod  In  Ih*  improvowewl  Ht  •v^mmnii 
tnndllhMM  In  lien  wt  wh*r*v«r  *l«*  ih*r«  to 
i  thnlltni*  la  WMl«n  ra*M,  Pne  imm 
m*0H  hnrd  lo  Mndervund,  lu^wvver,  iB 
•rlltoh  f>nv«mm*ni  *llnw*d  ih*  iirMMlii 
b*iw**n  Ih*  Anilo.|Hnl*H  Oil  tv  endlho 
iHhtoh  Odv«rninenl  lo  rMeh  *  poini  wh*M 
**onoml*  •nndiiloiM  w*r*  •*riously  d*l*rl* 
orallhi,  Bvil,  In  sddiuon.  MnvllOM  w*m 
h\ii  nn  Iran  tnr  Ih*  purimM  of  brlntlni  hM 
In  line,  with  ih*  reeull  Ihal  deierioralluA 
hM  been  *r«eleral*d  nlmwl  lo  ihe  point  of 
disMler.  In  olher  word*,  Ih*  nil  euuirovomy 
nni^  «h»  way  the  Brlltoh— both  the  rompnny 
and  the  Oovernmenv-hnv*  handled  II  novo 
■on*  aMoluioly  MMhter  to  our  own  eone*p« 
Oon  of  huw  10  meet  the  threal  ot  «o«« 
muutom  in  the  (smnlrlee  on  Ih*  perlphMf 
ot  the  •ovlet  Univ»n. 

Tl\ere  Is  no  point  in  |ntn|  Inio  Ihe  delalto 
ot  the  oil  conlrovereyx  Th*  simple  taei  wm 
thai  Ih*  •rlltoh  eompeny  wm  pr*paret  M 
ln*r*M*  tho  royoltto*  to  tho  IroMoM  bttt 
th*  Iranians  in  genoral  wor*  not  MltoAe4 
with  the  prupoeals,  and,  conaiquenlly. 
though  the  Iranian  Oovernmeni  had  algne4 
an  agreement  with  the  An|lo-trantan  Oil 
Oe,  la  July  i»M,  the  Majlto  did  not  ratify 
It.  Rattncatlon  by  the  Farllament  was  neo- 
eeeary  to  make  the  new  agreement  etrectlve, 

Oen.  All  Rasmara.  who  tMcame  Prime  Min- 
ister in  June  1950.  was  most  anxious  that  the 
oil  agreement  be  ratlhed  and  that  the  ac- 
cumulated royalties  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  7-year  program  for  economic  advance- 
ment. Our  Government,  too,  was  moet 
anxloiu  to  see  the  oil  agreement  ratified. 
Our  proposed  contribution  to  economic  ad« 
vance  in  Iran  was  a  S25-mllllon  loan  from  the 
Bxport-Import  Bank.  These  two  things,  to- 
gether with  general  support  of  Razmara.  were 
vitally  needed  to  get  the  country  started 
along  the  lines  of  progress  and  to  have  it 
strengthened  against  the  alluring  promises 
of  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  Razmara  was  so 
clearly  pro- Western,  so  interested  In  prevent- 
ing his  country  from  drifting  toward  com- 
munism, that  we  should  have  supported  him 
right  to  the  hilt.  The  Shah  himself  Is  pro- 
Western  and  highly  intelligent,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  to  see  the  oil  agreement  ratified 
and  our  program  of  aid  represented  by  tech- 
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nice!  assistsnce  and  by  ths  Sxport-Import 
Bank  loan  launched  promptly.  If  both  thess 
things  bad  been  aoeompllshsd.  Iran  would 
not  now  be  menaced  by  the  possibility  of 
going  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Neither  the 
British  nor  ourselves  really  ever  supported 
Rasmara.  Rasmara  sought  from  the  Anglo- 
Iranlan  Oil  Co.  and  the  British  Government, 
which  owns  58  percent  of  the  company's 
stock,  certain  nonmonetary  conoeeelons 
which  he  felt  would  enable  him  to  get  the 
a:rtement  ratified  by  his  Parliament.  The 
British  refuMd  to  make  any  conoeulons, 
though  theee  nonmonetary  concessions  were 
not  such  as  to  rf  present  any  real  aacrlftee 
on  the  part  of  the  company.  But  the  atti- 
tude of  the  company— and  this  was  bMk*d 
by  ths  Labiir  Oovemment:  Mr,  Morrison 
ntiule  speeches  in  the  House  o(  Commons  de* 
niuiitriDg  the  Iranians  and  everybody  who 
w«H>  thuufht  not  to  airM  with  British  polloy 
In  Iran—WM  intransTgent,  w  ROMnsr*  wm 
unntole  lo  gel  Ihe  agreement  ratified. 

W*  drogged  »long  on  our  >.>ait  and  m  ttr 
tMhnleal  asststanM,  though  ws  gave  *o«i* 
9t  both  -and  it  wm  important,  MpMiolly  In 
Ih*  sprint  y*f  ll**!'  Ths  leheral  appioach  of 
the  ttruiah,  however,  whuu  we  oavlied  up 
deepiis  (uir  seueiul  (tulioy  ui  Impruvlns  *m« 
nomlc  f>ui\(ililui\R,  was  to  wnU  out  Ih*  iron* 
Isns  and  lorfe  ihem  lo  r«lify  Ihe  pending 
•ireement,  The  preeKvirw  did  noi  h*v*  Ihe 
enwi  w\  Ihe  Irontou*  lh«l  Ih*  Brlltoh  nnd 
we  hsd  esiteeled. 

While  ihe  wii  eonlMversy  driMN*A  on,  And 
Ih*  t'siryihi  ««ui  la  our  Itwui  uruinlM  droMMl 
on  Uthtumt  Ihe  wmier  ui  IMI,  Ih*  devehitt* 
\\\*\\\  \H  *  deitmi^a  tur  hHU>ui*lls*llnu  ot  III* 
ItutyMUy  laiHfM  nvt^iMeitivun^  Then  llMinim 
Whs  •MM»«lM«ied.  s««tl  ihe  sliviallitn  earn* 
\\\\\\  Ihe  \\l^\\^*  \A  M««*a«ledU«  who,  ihouih 
*H  h«wtHi  and  alneer*  men,  to  *  tin*ll<^  hh 
Ih*  «ub|«ri  «4  Brlltoh  lontoy  in  hto  Muntry 
M  M»mplih*d  In  ll\*  oil  *««nirov*r*yt  in 
Ihe  ni««d»raiea,  and  ihe  IH'^w^it  wlln  whbii 
we  ^WiH  Iseve  st^utti^luhHl  i>««tt\*  iinxI  Mii 
l«\  lian.  \v»\{  khd  ihhtMgh  •ivihlMtrnnees.  Mh 
iifvilsriy  Brlltoh  siuWbiwnneea,  Ih*  Mliom* 
toto  wt^n 

Atler  bhMMbadMh  Mm*  Inln  power  In  MM*h 
IHI,  baiionitUeaiiiMv  «tr  Ih*  lai  Industry 
n\nved  ranidly.  aivd,  despite  bt^toted  etorto 
i4  AnalM.iranian  ai\d  ihe  BHiUh  Oovern* 
meni  to  make  eoneaaalotMi  lu  $*\  an  agfM* 
n\ehi  wiih  Ihe  Iranians,  n»ihlhg  happ*n*d, 
•hd  unlhli\g  (HMWkirvtollve  l\iv«  hapiteited  up 
lu  IMS  lime.  The  %hnle  nvaiier  to  sllll  where 
11  WM  I  y*om  010.  when  Ih*  Brlltoh  slopmd 

Rylng  aerumuUi*d  myall les  lo  Ih*  Ironwn 
kvernmeni  t^wlny  lo  Ihe  aheei\ee  ot  on 
M>*vm»ttl,  In  *  word,  Ihe  pr«*kuve*  lo 
t\we*  an  aureement  heve  e^uMlnued.  aiM  w* 
have  bMh*d  Ihem  up  by  the  hMrmal  with* 
drowal  ta  th*  sumnter  ot  IMI  ot  o\ir  ot*r  ot 
an  Bxport^lmpon  Bank  h>an. 

What  I  feol  is  Ihal  ihe  attUud*  ot  th* 
BHttoto.  whieh  w*  supported,  wm  th*  volonlai 
or  stasleoionial  atuiud*.  The  thinking  and 
approach  have  been  colonial.  The  colonial 
approach  to  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  superior  and  iufertor  peoples.  It 
to  based  on  the  concept  that  you  must  not 
make  conceeelons;  you  must  hold  inferior 
peoples  literally  to  any  agreements  they  have 
ever  entered  Into:  you  must  put  pressure  on 
them.  If  necessary  force  them  to  yield — In 
other  words,  you  must  show  them  tliat  they 
cannot  with  impunity  challenge  the  Western 
powers,  which  are.  In  effect,  their  masters. 

The  attitude  of  tbe  British  oil  officials,  as 
expressed  from  the  time  I  went  to  Iran  In 
the  summer  of  1950  up  to  the  present,  has 
been:  "When  the  Iranians  need  the  money 
badly  enough,  they  will  ratify."  This  was 
the  eralttng-out  policy,  the  policy  of  deter- 
mining to  bring  them  into  line  and  to  reason- 
ableness, not  only  by  waiting  and  having 
them  need  the  money  l>adly  but  also  by  Im- 
vposlng  the  sanctions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Any  informed  person  knows  that  the 
Issue  In  the  Middle  Bast  and  in  the  Par  Bast 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  is 
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coioniahsm.  AU  thsse  countriee  liave  a  pas- 
sion for  not  only  political  but  economic  Inde- 
pendence, and  they  are  not  going  to  settle 
for  anjrthing  less.  Not  only  the  governments 
of  the  Western  World— the  British,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese — but  the 
companies  repreeenting  Inveetments  from 
these  Western  Powers  and  tbe  United  SUtee 
must  adjust  thsir  policy  to  ths  concept  of 
equality  on  the  part  of  the  underdeveloped 
countriee— the  equality  that  we  reoogniae  in 
world  organizations  like  the  U.  N.  and  iU 
aflUiates.  Whether  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  yet  able  to  govern  themselvee, 
or  whether  they  esn  govern  themselvee  as 
effectively  as  the  Weetern  Povrers  esn  govera 
them  or  influence  their  governments,  to  be- 
elde  the  point,  They  are  determined  to  eon- 
Irol  their  own  dMtinlee,  and  the  tensions 
throughout  Ihe  underdeveloped  eounirlw 
of  the  world  which  hoppen  lo  be  tor  th* 
RMsl  pari  the  Mohammedsn  world,  are  due 
to  Ihto  delermlnaiton  to  rid  them**lVM  of 
•ny  hind  ot  eontrol*  from  outeld*. 

This  ean  M  dsseribsd  m  nallonaltom,  btit 
nsllttnalUm  undar  Ih*  *lreumslaneM  ean  M 
a  ii(v»<i  (hUig  r«lh*r  thRn  a  bad  ihlng.  Oer< 
tniiily  Ihe  world  doe*  noi  wsiti  th*  natlonaU 
torn  of  Miller  or  Ih*  ICr*mlln,  bul  lb*  nation* 
alUm  of  th*  eounirles  o(  ih*  Western  World 
U  a  basis  tur  p^H|reM,  W*  vannoi  especi 
Ihe  people  at  an  und*rd*v*lop*d  eountry  to 
do  the  thlhfs  n***iMry  lo  imniov*  lh*lr 
euuniry  unl*«  ih*y  h«**  o  b*llei  In  It,  un< 
lem  Ihoy  h*e*  *  lov*  tm  II,  unl*ss  ihey  hav* 
•  d*i*rinln«ity>i«  im  w«4k  Hmt  ii  We  huui  en* 
dMVor,  llu>MU|iU  wv4r  sia  e«u*vlaUy  itm  VMh* 
nlMl  *sstol*nM*»ld  h*l|  dirMi  \lil«  rtolni 
hsllmmlism  nlohi  MVini  bnd  p^qtot  Urm, 
Tli«i,  ****nitoliy,  U  obr  fiNlih  ptlMy  wmH 
III*  •oviniriM  at  lb*  UHMrd«V*lhp(Ni  wMli-i 
M\inirl*«  whiten  m*  Ihi  obl«vilvM  tt  B«vl*l 
tmn*H*ltonv.  Bill  tur  MMthi  pnllty  th  iHh 
•nd  •lh*r  uHH*r«iMMiid  ir*«*  muhbl  i* 
lni»rpr*i*d  m  iiiiiiiliift  miK  AniMMR  fw 


•ipii  |H»ii«y  M  iBb  jyiilMh  Miplb 
•lond  II  ohd  M II  hM  bMh  tMmhf  lb  r***ni 
yMi*. 

Whbl  in*y  prbM  b*fM*  lohi  V»  b*  *  riiia** 
Iropli*  lb  frnn  thould  bi  MMilb*d  by  ih* 
W*sl*rn  PuwvN  m  a  **m  sludy  Ihal  mvMto 
whal  weni  wfoi\g  and  how  iWh  mtolsi** 
Mn  b*  rorr**ied  In  ih*  fvlum,  Th*  vntl*d 
BiAlm  siMuid  lab*  th*  iMdemhip  In  Ihto 
mailer.  When  we  h*v*  h*d  mllllary  Mt« 
barbs,  m  in  th*  eaM  ot  lb*  Bull*,  mir  mill* 
lary  Irodere  *nolyt*d  whM  hoppoMd  mmI 
*d^i*l*«  iheir  «trM*By  b**orilMb,  Wb 
•hould  do  U^to  In  Ih*  **m  ot  a  poUiwol  do* 
tMi-ot  1  •irhnM  pollUtit  MlbMb  whtoh 
it«*l*  our  whol*  loMttwi  lb  *  vllbl  p*rt  ot 
th*  world.  Whet  Mi  hbpp*n*d  la  Iran  ran 
well  happen  In  olher  rounlrto*  of  th*  Middlo 
BmI,  um  Fm  BmV  ftnd  AfrlM,  In  thto  r*« 
•p**t,  th*  oU  problem  to  mftMtontol  to  Ih* 
t*noral  problem  ot  our  rolallona  with  thOM 
parte  ot  the  world,  TIm  crtoto  hM  b**iMO 
acute  in  Iran  because  ot  iia  groat  oU  ro» 
Bourcee  and  becauss  a  powerful  British  in- 
dustrial company  has  had  the  conceealon  to 
exploit  those  reeources. 

I  do  not  believe  that  colonialism  or  semi- 
colonialism  is  necessary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire,  In 
which,  of  course,  we  are  interested.  We  have 
a  direct  stake  in  the  British  balance  of  pay- 
ments. But  colonial  powers  can  withdraw 
and  increase  their  prestige  and  trade. 
Mountbatten  proved  that  in  India.  When  he 
left  India,  British  prestige  and  trade  both 
increased.  In  other  countries  where  the 
British  insist  that  vital  economic  interest 
requires  continuing  control,  the  British 
could  follow  the  precedent  they  themselves 
created  In  India  and  build  up  l)etter  trade 
relations  than  they  can  xinder  the  present 
colonial  system.  If  the  British.  French  and 
the  other  colonial  powers  or  fornier  colonial 
powers  insist  on  maintaining  their  colonial 
attitude,  not  only  vrlll  the  Western  World 
woidd  suffer  political  disaster  in  the  strug- 


gle against  Russian  imperialism  btit  the  eom^ 
mercial  and  flTHinoial  latereete  ot  tlM  colonial 
powers  wUl  i>s  advereely  affected.  I  mention 
the  British  particvilarly.  but  wliat  to  true  of 
thsm  U  equally  true  of  the  French  in  their 
relations  with  the  colonies  of  North  Africa. 

Ths  Important  thing  is  that,  without  a 
change  in  our  policy,  we  cannot  hold  the 
countriee  on  the  periphery  of  Russia  whi^ 
ars  the  Immediate  objects  of  Russian  dasiga. 
Ws  cannot  hold  them  on  the  eide  of  tho 
WMtera  World  unless  we  iceep  them  m  our 
friends,  and  vs  oanaot  ksep  them  as  our 
friends  if  we  persist  In  baciUnf  the  oolonial 
attitude  that  has  been  manifMted  in  Iran, 
lyypt,  and  alsewhere.  We  must  deal  with 
the  governments  of  thoM  eountriw  wh*th*r 
on  th*  poUtiMi.  oQonomie,  or  iaduatrtol 
levels— as  equato.  BxploiUtioa,  la  tho  la- 
vldlott*  **oM  ot  thoi  Mrm,  to  out.  But  mu- 
luauty  ot  inlrrMt,  muttnl  bMi*Bu  to  both 
•IdM  in  Mrrang*m*nto  t«  trod*  nnd  *oa*M 
•lone  to  la,  and  th*  po**tblllUM  oloai  th*M 
llnM  or*  jtMi  lnd**d  It  w*  Mn  wr*n*h  th* 
W*«t*rn  World  sway  from  old  eone*pto  that 
hov*  rMlly  b**n  d*od  fM  many  y*nr*, 

Bven  If  w*  start  now.  It  to  hol  Me  UM. 
We  esn  win  b*«k  Ih*  good  will  nnd  trlMtd- 
•hip  whl*h  we  h*v*  lo*l  It  w* 


m*ll*r  with  Ihe  rlghl  Ubd*r*lM\dln|  ol  Ite 

Seupi*  and  uf  ihoir  toglUmoM  bipirollbM, 
i\*  whole  M*h*mm*dMi  worM  to  prrdto* 
Ro**d  loword  \m,  Ii  doM  bbi  lib*  •dmmii* 
nlsm-^il  worn*  noihlni  M  «t  wllh  toM* 
muntom.  All  th*  MbAuoh*  br*  bMlMlly 
tivarabie  fur  Ih*  mMl  frithdiy  rolbHtm 

b*IWMn    Ih*    WMl*rh    lU    liOMMRItBbB 

w«rl«i.  W*  will  miM  Um  huinI  tMNH 
^Nihtiy  lb  miiiMh  htotoiry  It  #i  «•  iiiISb 

Ih*  Al^liM*«Ml  WOnC  DM!  HIM  to  M« 
hlMllM  wm\\M  blA  BBBmlbAhi  tu 
ihMr  liUNiii  bhi  ibSi  toaliitK|i> 

lb  b  «m4  tt  w*  ««  BtnAlM  UM  tHhlth 
MM  MHMM&K  Hiidy  (I  Mrtfiau^i  bhd  tdiMi 
Mt  BbklitiiW iiMMii*4by  imIiUm«  ^Wm 

taM  MM  MM  Mft  Wb  •MibOl  Wlh  II  It  «t 
h*M  MUhlry  btHr  Miwiry  in  ih*  viMI 
Middl*  BmI  •lliaiMf  bihlHd  ih*  trMi  Oiir* 
mm,  bad  th*y  will  to  m  m  sviroly  m  nlthl 
follow*  day  vinltN  w*  bMp  Ui*M  on  our  MB* 
with  our  Mohntool  •••totahM  and  an  nitiiud* 
at  trl*ndlln*N  ond  tOMpMbM  of  UMir 
*^M*lli{  ond  ot  worhlng  wllk  thorn  la  a  toM* 
mon  oBorl  in  imimtve  lh*lr  *MbMblo  llfb 
MM  Um  btobdMtk  ol  Uvlbi  •(  Ui«ii  p*tp>t> 


IXTlNaiON  or  MAIAMDI 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 


IN  TKK  M0U8B  OT  BBHIBBINTAIIVM 

Monday,  JToy  4,  l$Si 

Mr.  RSBCB  of  Texmessee.  Mr.  8peak« 
er,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tho 
House  to  a  recently  published  book  on 
the  subject  of  illiteracy,  a  problraa  with 
which  I  and  many  of  srou  have  been 
concerned  for  some  time.  This  book  Is 
a  report  of  the  Conservation  of  Human 
Resources  Project,  which  was  established 
by  General  Eisenhower  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1950.  The  hook,  is  entitled 
"The  Uneducated."  sind  presents  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  illiteracy.  Last  year,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  aid  the  States  in  eradi- 
cating this  blot  from  the  Nation,  and 
reintroduced  a  similar  bill,  H.  R.  2139. 
in  the  present  session.  A  companion 
bill.  8.  544.  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Kilgork.    Since  this  problem 
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Is  national  in  scope,  eutting  across  all 
State,  regional,  and  racial  lines.  It  is 
obviously  a  bipartisan  question.  It  is 
the  intention,  therefore,  of  Senator  Kil- 
Gou  and  myself  to  request  that  Joint 
hearings  be  held  on  these  bills. 

I  commend  to  each  Representative  the 
reading  of  tliis  book  on  the  uneducated, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  reprints  on  literacy 
education  published  by  the  OfiBce  of  Edu- 
cation. And.  imder  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  in  the  Recobd  the  letter  of 
President  Eisenhower  concerning  the 
book  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and 
an  editorial  on  the  book  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  March 
29.  19S3: 

Ths  Whttk  House. 
Washington.  March  13.  1953. 

X>SAIV  PmUP  YOTTNO, 

Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dbab  Phil:  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  learn 
from  yoMi  recent  letter  that  The  Uneducated, 
the  first  major  study  growing  out  of  the 
eonservatlon  of  bimian  resources  project. 
to  about  to  be  published.  Dedication  of  the 
book  to  General  Snyder  Is  peculiarly  fitting; 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  Intend 
to  mark  with  a  ceremony  the  occasion  of  the 
book's  publication. 

As  you  know,  it  was  my  hope  at  the  time 
the  conservation  project  was  established  that 
full  use  could  be  made  of  General  Snyder's 
rich  experience  in  all  phases  of  military- 
medical  manp>ower  problems. 

Shortly  after  yotir  letter  arrived,  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  book.  So  far  I  have  only  found 
time  to  dip  Into  It.  I  can  see,  however,  that 
It  has  accomplished  our  original  purpose  of 
getting  the  facts  about  the  wastage  of  our 
human  resources  before  the  public.  The 
objectivity  of  the  presentation  will  encour- 
age the  development  of  constructive  policies 
to  avoid  such  wastage  in  the  futxire. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  completion  of 
the  other  major  studies  which  I  know  are 
now  far  advanced.  These  represent  a  unique 
achievement  In  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness. Government,  and  our  university. 
Sincerely, 

DwioHT  D.  BisxNaowiB. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  29,  1953] 

Thb  Httman  Rxsoxjxcs 

This  Nation's  most  important  resource  is, 
obviously,  the  human  resource,  its  manpower. 
It  is  startling  therefcn^  to  learn  from  a  highly 
authoritative  study  Just  completed  at  Colum- 
bia University  that  this  precloiu  resource  is 
being  sadly  wasted  ttirough  Ullteracy.  The 
waste  not  only  is  a  serious  one  in  terms  of 
manpower  for  the  armed  services,  and  for 
defense  production,  but  it  is  a  waste  in 
terms  of  good  citizenship  and  personal  living 
■tandaids  for  the  illiterates  themselves.  Un- 
able to  read  or  write,  they  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  form  valid  judgments  on  issues 
and  Ideas  which  are  the  fabric  of  this  de- 
mocracy, nor  can  they  achieve  more  than  a 
substandard  living  in  most  cases. 

The  present  study  was  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  when  he  was  head  of  Ck}- 
lumbia  University.  During  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  it  came  to  his  attention  that  rejections 
-for  illiteracy  had  cost  the  Army  the  equiva- 
lent of  40  divisions.  In  fact,  1.5  million  of 
the  18  million  draftees  examined  in  World 
War  II  were  found  to  have  had  serious  edu- 
cational deficiencies.  At  Ck>limibla,  he  in- 
stituted what  is  called  the  conservation  of 
hiunan  resources  project,  and  its  first  report 
has  just  been  published  under  the  title,  "The 
Uneducated,"  written  by  Dr.  Eli  Glnzberg, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  and  Dr.  Douglas  W.  Bray, 
a  research  associate.    It  finds  some  illiteracy 


in  every  State,  but  chiefly  In  the  Southeast- 
em  States,  among  the  migratory  workers,  and 
among  the  Indian  populations  of  the  South- 
west. 

The  principal  recommendation  made  by 
the  Columbia  group  is  consonant  with  the 
President's  own  thinlOng  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  responsibility  in  education.  The  au- 
thors woiUd  attack  the  evil  at  its  most  acute 
source  by  providing  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  on  a  basis  of  two  qualifying  cri- 
teria, that  a  State's  tax  rate  for  education 
be  proportionate  or  better  than  ihe  national 
average,  and  that  its  yield  per  school-age 
child  be  substantially  lower.  This  recom- 
mendation— together  with  one  for  restoring 
special  training  projects  for  Ullterates  in  the 
armed  services,  and  for  new  educational  pro- 
grains  for  migratory  children  and  reservation 
Indians — appear  to  be  genuinely  effective 
methods  of  attacking  illiteracy  in  this  coun- 
try. The  study  deserves  the  fullest  consid- 
eration by  the  lawmakers,  for  it  proves  any- 
thing. It  proves  that  any  gain  wo\ild  by  far 
offset  the  cost. 


PoBsk  CoBstitatioB  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  3,  marked  the  162d  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. Throughout  the  United  States, 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  gathered  in 
observance  of  this  anniversary.  It  seems 
sadly  ironic  that  it  was  possible  to  com- 
memorate this  first  concrete  example  of 
the  emergence  of  democracy  in  Europe 
in  almost  all  countries  to  which  Polish 
people  have  emigrated,  yet  in  Poland 
itself,  tills  anniversary  had  to  pass  with- 
out celebration  or  even  mention  of  its 
historic  significance. 

Prom  the  very  outset  of  our  national 
history,  the  destines  of  the  United  States 
and  Poland  have  been  entwined.  The 
Polish  Constitution,  adopted  Just  2  years 
after  the  ratification  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution, is  so  similar  to  ours  that  it 
would  seem  both  were  inspired  from  the 
same  source — and  truly  they  were.  The 
early  American  colonists  and  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  endeavoring  to  create  on 
this  new  continent  an  indivisible  union 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  progress,  while  separated  as  they 
were  from  the  people  of  Poland  in  space, 
language,  experience,  and  tradition,  were 
brought  near  because  of  that  common 
denominator— the  love  of  liberty. 

It  was  the  love  of  liberty  which 
brought  so  many  Poles  to  our  shores  to 
enrich  oiu:  country  with  their  industry, 
their  faith,  their  noble  traditions.  There 
is  not  a  single  phase  of  our  national 
growth  and  history  that  does  not  record 
the  exemplary  contributions  x)f  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  origin — on  the  farm,  in 
the  factory,  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  art, 
science,  education,  religion,  statesman- 
ship, and  military  life. 

Polish  blood  has  been  shed  for  the 
preservation  of  American  Ideals  since 
the  days  of  our  Revolution  when  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko,  denied  liberty  in  their 
native  Poland,  came  to  assist  the  Colo- 


nies in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. Ehiring  the  Civil  War.  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  have  given  their  sons  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. Their  sons  are  fighting  today  in 
Korea,  among  whom  are  many  of  Polish 
ancestry  from  my  own  congressional 
district  on  the  northwest  side  of  Chicago. 

As  Congressman  from  the  11  th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing  a  great  many  American 
men  and  women  in  whose  veins  nxos  the 
blood  of  the  Polish  race.  I  was  bom 
and  raised  with  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry; some  of  my  closest  friends  and 
neighbors  are  of  Polish  origin.  They 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community.  They  are  good  laborers, 
businessmen,  professional  men.  They 
are  good  and  loyal  Americans. 

Because  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  their  midst  and  to  know  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  against  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  odds  the  history 
of  the  Polish  people  has  been  a  never- 
ending  struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 
Emerging  briefly  from  the  clutches  of 
one  European  tyrant-nation  after  an- 
other. Poland's  existence  as  a  sovereign 
nation  was  short-lived  indeed.  Yet  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  strife  have 
failed  to  kill  the  dauntless  Polish  spirit, 
its  tenacious  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Justice. 

I  am  sure  that  millions  of  brave  Polish 
hearts,  silent  now  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Joined  somehow  in  prayer  and  a 
spiritual  communion  this  day  with  their 
American  kinsmen.  We  in  the  United 
States  Join  them  in  their  hope  for  early 
liberation  from  their  enslavement.  Let 
us  also  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
principles  embodied  in  our  own  Consti- 
tution and  in  theirs. 
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Birmiiifliaai  News  CoaiMeBts  oa 
EcoBony  and  Gor^as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  was  recently  passed 
by  this  body  contained,  as  you  are  aware, 
no  funds  whatsoever  for  the  continua- 
tion of  experiments  in  the  undergroimd 
gasification  of  coal  which  have  been 
carried  on  at  Oorgas.  Ala.  These  experi- 
ments, conducted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  promised  to  pay 
off  in  impKirtant  contributions  to  our  de- 
fense fuel  supplies  and,  in  addition,  they 
held  out  hope  to  the  depressed  coal  in- 
dustry for  a  brighter  and  more  prosper- 
ous future. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  and 
disappointment  that  I  saw  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  distinguished  body 
turn  down  a  proposal  offered  by  myself 
which  would  have  amended  the  Interior 


Department  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
vide $135,400  for  the  continuation  of 
these  vital  experiments  at  Oorgas. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  May  1  issue  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  entitled  "Economy  and 
Gorgas." 

The  editorial  follows: 

ECONCMT   *in>  a<NKUS 

The  House  has  refused  to  add  to  the  In- 
terior Department's  appropriation  bill  an 
Item  for  $135,400  which  would  be  used  to 
finance  continued  United  States  Bureau  of 
nines  participation  in  the  experiments  at 
Gorgas,  Ala.,  in  underground  gasification 
of  coal. 

Despite  pleas  by  several  Alabama  Congress- 
man and  a  raft  of  supfKirting  evidence,  the 
Republican  leadership  stuck  to  its  line,  that 
there  could  be  no  amendments  to  the  basic 
Interior  appropriation  bill. 

We  conclude  that  the  economy  ax  within 
Interior  has  been  Ineptly  wielded.  And  we 
very  much  doubt  that  Secretary  McKay,  a 
man  by  experience  Intimately  aware  of  the 
values  of  natural  resources,  is  wholly  alert 
to  the  significance  of  this  particular  penny- 
pinching,  for  it  is  that,  no  less. 

Already  the  Federal  Government,  looking 
ahead  through  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  invested  more  than  (1  mmion 
in  the  Gorgas  work.  The  Alabama  Power  Co. 
has  Invested  much  also,  providing  land,  ma- 
terials, and  the  time  and  energies  of  scores 
of  Its  employees,  all  this  over  several  years. 

Today,  according  to  objective  sources,  the 
Gorgas  experiment  is  already  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  into  the  conunerclal  stage.  It  is 
reported  by  one  nonafllllated  observer.-  ex- 
pert In  the  fuel  field,  that  the  Gorgas  process 
can  produce  a  usable,  high-quality  gas  now 
at  less  than  12  cents  per  1  mUlion  Britl&h 
thermal  units,  whereas  natural  gas  at  the 
weU — the  cheapest  of  fuels,  costs  15  cents 
per  1  million  British  thermal  units. 

Where  Is  the  economy? 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  by  many  that  we 
face  a  shortage  of  petroleum  and  natiiral  gas 
ultimately.  Coal  Ls  accepted  as  the  greatest 
reserve  of  fuels  energy.  The  Gorgas  project 
Is  the  only  experiment  of  its  size  in  the 
free  world,  and  is  more  productive  than 
similar  projects  abroad,  from  every  evidence. 

The  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion, beaded  by  Radioman  William  S.  Paley, 
has  previously  reported  enthusiastically  on 
the  Gorgas  work. 

Of  course,  as  Dr.  Milton  Flea  wrote  to  Con- 
gressmen supporting  removal  of  Federal  aid 
in  the  project,  it  is  a  case  of  whose  ox  gets 
gored.  All  connected  with  the  project  are, 
no  doubt,  alert  to  the  need  for  Federal 
economy.  But  true  economy,  as  ever,  must 
consider  need  and  efficiency.  As  we  see  It, 
this  gasification  work  is  essential  and  ur- 
gent and  efficiency  marks  every  phase  of  the 
nearly  perfected  Oorgas  process. 

Secretary  McKay  himself  might  wtil  be 
advised  to  reconsider  whether  9135,400  in 
this  case  means  economy.  The  Senate,  of 
course,  should  also  act. 


Facb  FaTor  Dast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESXNTATIVBB 

Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  editorial  written  by 


Emeet  W.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Chanute 
(Kans.)  Tribune  on  April  28, 1953: 
Facrs  FAVOt  DAm 

Some  of  the  brethren  who  never  got  their 
feet  wet  In  a  fiood  and  have  only  academic 
Interest  in  the  subject  are  arguing  again  the 
same  old  senbeless  argument.  They  say  that 
the  value  of  big  dams  for  fiood  control  hasn't 
been  proved:  that  soil  consnratlon  and 
midget  dams  can  do  the  Job  of  the  bigger 
dams. 

They  simply  arent  acquainted  with  the 
facts. 

In  this  area,  two  dams  gave  definite  proof 
less  than  3  years  ago  that  they  can  stop  a 
flood.  Pensacola  Dam  bottled  up  the  Neosho 
River  flood,  which  by  gaged  flow  at  Parsons 
was  po'actlcally  as  big  as  the  Kaw  River  fiood 
at  Topeka.  The  FaU  River  Dam  stoppered  a 
flood  that  was  the  biggest  Fall  River  ever  had. 

As  for  soil  conservation,  officials  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  have  said  time  and 
again  that  It  lant  efTective  against  major 
floods.  Conservation  measures  are  needed  to 
protect  the  soil,  but  they  aren't  a  substitute 
for  flood  control.  Even  the  engineers'  survey 
report  to  the  governor,  which  also  took  a 
crack  at  dams  for  the  Kaw  River  Basin,  em- 
phasized that  point. 

Those  who  live  In  vulnerable  river  valleys 
are  generally  sold  on  soil  conservation.  But 
for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property, 
they  are  guided  by  the  facts  which  show  that 
their  only  salvation  is  in  dams  big  enough  to 
hold  a  flood. 


Scries  E  Saviagt  Boads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  MICHIRAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
chases by  small  investors  of  series  E 
savings  bonds  long  have  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment financing.  Just  how  important  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  March  1 
of  this  year  the  total  of  E  bonds  out- 
standing was  $35.4  billion.  This  was  ap- 
proximately 13.2  percent  of  Hie  out- 
standin::  national  debt. 

But  the  Importance  of  these  bonds,  it 
seems  to  me.  lies  less  in  the  fact  they 
comprise  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
interest-bearing  Government  securities 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  public  than  it 
does  in  their  nature  and  the  collateral 
purposes  they  serve. 

It  is  my  Intention  now  to  discuss  brief- 
ly the  reasons  why  E  bonds  should  be- 
come an  even  greater  factor  in  Federal 
Government  financing,  especially  with 
respect  to  Treasury  refunding  opera- 
tions. I  do  so  in  view  of  a  legislative  bill 
I  have  Introduced  in  hopes  of  bringing 
this  about. 

During  World  War  n  these  Govern- 
ment securities  enabled  wage-earners 
and  others  of  moderate  means  to  save  a 
portion  of  their  war-inflated  Incomes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  evidence  their 
patriotism  by  helping  to  finance  na- 
tional defense. 

After  the  war,  the  troubled  state  of 
world  affairs  necessitated  foreign  aid 
and  general  rearmament  on  a  tremen- 
dous scale.  These  things,  coupled  with 
Inflation  and  Government  waste,  led  to 
almost    continuous    deficit    financing. 


Here  again  the  E  bonds  served  well  in 
helping  to  carry  the  load  of  Government 
q>ending  in  excess  of  income. 

Above  and  beyond  these  consldera^ 
tions,  however,  is  the  one  relating  to  en- 
couragement of  thrift.  Through  E  bond 
investments,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  who  otherwise  might  have 
saved  httle  or  nothing,  were  able  to  put 
something  aside  for  the  future.  Many 
saved  substantial  sums.  And  further- 
more, they  increased  their  stake  in 
America. 

But  this  Is  not  alL  There  are  other, 
and  perhaps  even  more  cogent  reasons 
why  E  bonds  should  assume  a  vastly 
greater  role  in  Federal  Government 
financing.  The  reasons  I  speak  of  relate 
directly  to  the  overall  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Government,  as  now  determined  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary George  M.  Humphrey. 

Last  week  the  Treasury  completed  the 
task  of  refunding  about  $1  billion  of 
short-term  notes,  converting  them  into 
long-term  bonds.  The  latter  were  sold 
with  an  interest  rate  of  3.25  percent  at 
par,  as  compared  with  current  yields 
averaging  3  percent  on  similar  securi- 
ties at  prevailing  market  levels. 

Whether  owing  to  the  interest-rate  In- 
crease or  not,  the  billion-dollar  bond 
issue  was  promptly  and  largely  over- 
subscribed. I  have  heard  it  said  that 
this  refxmding  operation  constituted  a 
huge  giveaway  to  supposedly  sinister  big- 
money  interests  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  Quite  the  contrary,  of 
course,  is  the  fact. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  matter 
seriously,  including,  I  dare  say,  every 
Member  of  this  honorable  body,  knows 
that  retirement  of  short-term  notes  in 
favor  of  long-term  lx)nds,  while  adding 
to  the  Interest  burden  slightly,  at  the 
same  time  helps  to  curb  drastically  the 
process  of  inflation. 

It  is  needless  here  to  explain  all  over 
again  the  manner  in  which  Government 
bonds  generally,  and  short-term  obliga- 
tions more  particularly,  are  monetized  by 
the  banks.  It  is  pertinent,  rather,  to 
point  out  that  the  long-term  bonds 
issued  last  week  went  in  largest  pro- 
portion to  insurance  companies,  trust 
funds,  and  other  investors  who  cus- 
tomarily retain  their  bond  holdings  until 
matm-ity. 

The  commercial  banks  got  compara- 
tively few  of  the  long-term  bonds,  and 
this  was  what  the  Treasury  wanted. 
The  purpose  was  to  keep  the  new  bonds, 
so  far  as  possible,  out  of  the  banks, 
where,  almost  automatically,  they  would 
serve  to  boost  inflation  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  credit  Thus,  the  danger  of 
further  inflation  was  reduced  in  some 
degree. 

Many  critics  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration's policies  with  respect  to  public- 
debt  management  are  saying  that  infla- 
tion no  longer  is  a  serious  threat.  They 
point  to  some  recent  small  living-cost 
reductions  registered,  incidentally,  since 
direct  price  controls  were  abolished.  On 
this  basis  alone,  and  without  any  real 
understanding  of  the  situation,  they 
allege  Treasury  connivance  with  the 
so-called  big-money  interests. 

But  eversrone  conversant  with  Inter- 
national affairs,  with  the  uncertainties 
of  agricultural  production,  and  with  the 
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Impact  of  world  disorder  upon  industrial 
operations  knows  that  serious  inflation- 
ary tendencies  still  do  exist  witliln  tbe 
American  eoonooiy. 

Let  me  state  it  baldly.  Ereryone 
familiar  with  the  oare  fundamentals  of 
political  economy  must  Imow  that  an 
easy-money  policy  of  debt  and  inflation, 
after  20  years,  cannot  be  reversed  over- 
nisht.  It  takes  time  and  the  grim  deter- 
mination to  serve  the  public  interest  in 
ttie  face  of  uninformed  criticism. 

Bound  measures  to  combat  inflation 
sUll  are  among  the  most  important  of 
those  required  to  remedy  the  present  im- 
pairment of  our  social,  economic,  and 
military  security,  I  think  all  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  that. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  logic  of  world  events  today  is  the 
logic  of  war  and  consequent  global  short- 
ages of  food  and  materials.  It  is  not  the 
logic  of  early  peace  and  overproduction, 
as  some  would  have  us  think. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  that  series  E 
bonds  encourage  thrift  among  those  dis- 
inclined to  be  thrifty.  They  enable  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means  to  demonstrate 
their  patriotism  by  helping  to  defray  ex- 
cessive costs  of  Government  in  times  of 
war  and  real  onergency.  What  I  have 
not  said  is  that  series  E  bondi  are  far 
from  being  short-term  obligations  of  the 
Government. 

These  bonds  mature  after  9  years  and 
8  months,  with  interest  averaging  out  at 
3  percent  annually.  Thus  a  series  E  bond 
sold  for  $18.75  is  worth  $25.  its  face 
▼ahie.  at  time  of  maturity.  By  Treasury 
regulation,  bondholders  now  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  bonds  beyond  ma- 
turity dates,  with  interest  continuing  at 
the  original  rate. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  series  E 
bondc  can  and  do  serve  the  ends  sought 
by  the  Treasury  when  $1  billion  in  short- 
term  obligations  were  converted  to  long- 
term  bonds.  The  series  E  bonds  are 
savings  bonds  and  In  theory  are  likely 
to  be  retained  by  the  bondholders  until 
maturity  or  after.  They  cannot  be  sold 
in  the  market  place. 

While  series  E  bonds  are  nonnegotl- 
able,  it  is  true  nevertheless  tliat  they 
can  be  turned  In  at  any  time,  through 
the  nearest  bank  or  postoflBce,  for  cash 
plus  accrued  interest  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Because  of  this  fact, 
ani  possibly  because  of  the  earlier  low 
Interest  rate  and  some  other  economic 
factors,  more  series  E  bonds  were  cashed 
thtn  were  purchased  over  a  recent  pe- 
riod. That  situation  fortunately  has 
reversed  Itself  by  a  rather  email  margin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  I  have  proved 
my  case  as  to  the  desirability  of  making 
series  E  bonds  a  vastly  greater  factor  in 
Federal  Government  debt  financing. 
Especially  so  in  connection  with  the  re- 
fimding  of  at  least  a  substantial  portion 
of  those  short-term  obligations  currently 
outstanding,  and  which  have  to  be  re- 
funded in  12  months  or  less. 

As  to  desirability  as  a  means  of 
financing  the  public  debt.  I  believe  se- 
ries E  bonds  meet  the  criteria  with  re- 
spect to  thrift  encouragement,  patriotic 
action,  and  effectiveness  as  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  prevention  of  inflation.  I 
bope  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this. 


Granting,  then,  the  validity  of  these 
considerations,  a  problem  immediately 
presents  itself.  How  shall  we  encourage 
small  investors  to  buy  more  series  E  sav- 
ings bonds?  How  shall  we  encourage  in- 
vestors to  hold  on  to  those  bonds  after 
they  have  bought  them? 

Possibly  I  have  found  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  solution  to  the  problem.  It  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  best  solution,  but 
as  embodied  in  the  legislative  bill  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  I  think  it  worthy  at  least 
of  your  consideration. 

As  I  have  drafted  it.  essentially  the 
bill  would  enable  bondholders  to  deduct 
from  taxable  income  all  interest  earn- 
ings of  series  E  bonds  bought  in  any 
one  year  up  to  a  total  purchase  price  of 
$1,200. 

Should  all  or  part  of  the  bonds,  up  to 
the  pvu-chase  price  of  $1,200  in  any  one 
year,  be  liquidated  prior  to  maturity, 
taxable  income  deduction  could  be  taken 
on  bond  earnings  up  to  the  date  of  liqui- 
dation. Earnings  of  bonds  liquidated  in 
less  than  12  months  would  be  excluded 
from  the  exemption. 

The  tax  exemption,  up  to  the  purchase 
price  of  $1,200  in  any  one  year,  would 
continue  to  apply  also  to  bonds  held 
beyond  the  date  of  maturity,  as  now 
permitted  by  a  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

If  a  bondholder  should  Invest  more 
than  $1,200  in  series  E  bonds  in  1  year, 
and  in  a  later  year  should  liquidate  any 
part  of  the  bonds,  the  tax  exemption 
feature  would  apply  to  the  bonds  liq- 
uidated up  to  the  $1,200  investment,  and 
not  thereafter  to  those  purchased  in  that 
year  and  retained. 

All  of  this  may  sound  pretty  compli- 
cated from  the  taxpayer's  standpoint, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  It  is  less  com- 
plicated, in  fact,  than  many  provisions 
of  our  tax  laws  which  every  taxpayer 
has  to  take  into  account. 

Any  bank  or  tnist  company  nowadays 
win  supply  on  request  a  printed  table 
showing  series  E  bond  earnings  from 
year  to  year.  Or  the  information  can 
be  gotten  when  the  bonds  are  turned  in, 
either  at  matiirity  or  for  earlier  liquida- 
tion. 

The  provisions  of  a  biH  such  as  I  have 
sulnnitted  admittedly  would  effect  a 
small  reduction  in  Federal  tax  Income. 
But  the  total  reduction  would  be  slight, 
and  I  think  would  be  offset  many  times 
over  by  the  benefits  accruing  to  all 
Americans  through  a  program  well  cal- 
culated to  encourage  thrift  and  to  dis- 
courage inflation. 


William  L.  If  oe 


EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  Kusoina 
,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBBB 

Mondav.  May  4,  19S3 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  xmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
AprU  21.   1953.  In  reference   to  Hon. 


William  L.  Igoe.  a  former  Member  of  the 
House: 

WnxiAM  L.  loos 

no  history  eoald  be  wrttton  at  the  last  half 
century  In  St.  Louis  without  devoting  a 
generouB  page  to  WUllam  L.  Igoe,  whose  long 
career  as  a  lawyer,  public  servant,  and  stal- 
wart of  the  Democratic  Party  was  ended  by 
death  yesterday.  For  more  than  three  dec- 
ades he  was  a  spokesman,  an  adviser,  and 
an  Influential  leader  In  local  and  State 
Democratic  politics.  Early  In  his  career  he 
served  in  Ckingreas  and  in  1925  he  was  his 
party's  unsuccessful  candidate  for  mayor. 
Ht  never  again  became  a  candidate  for  publlo 
offlce,  but  twice  he  was  named  to  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  he  served  for  20 
years  as  president  of  tbe  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  and  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
president  of  the  National  Cotmcll  of  CathoUo 
Charities.  In  1934  Pope  Plus  XI  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Gregory.  During  the  depression  years  he 
served  as  vice  president  of  tbe  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Relief  and  Empl03rment. 

Few  men  of  his  generation  commanded  aa 
much  respect  and  political  prestige  in  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Missouri  as  did  lir.  Igoe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  KOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav* 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  define  the  sur- 
face rights  vested  in  thi  locator  of  » 
mining  claim. 

Over  the  years,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  many  discussions  of  and  to  study 
carefiilly  the  present  mining  laws  of  this 
country,  their  abuses,  and  proposals  for 
their  improvement.  Likewise,  I  have 
participated  in  many  hearings  devoted  to 
wasrs  and  means  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mineral  resources. 

Throughout  these  hearings.  I  can  re- 
call no  testimony  that  carried  the  impli- 
cation that  these  laws  were  imduly  re- 
strictive or  hindered  the  development  of 
our  mineral  resources.  But  in  the  past 
few  months  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  articles  in  sportsmen's  publi- 
cations, forest  magazines,  and  in  na- 
tional popular  magazines  contending 
that  the  basic  mining  laws  are  being 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
welfare.  They  declare  that  the  basic 
mining  laws  must  be  changed  to  prevent 
such  abuses.  Over  the  past  few  years 
demands  have  repeatedly  been  made  for 
revision  of  the  mining  laws,  but  in  a 
large  part,  these  stemmed  from  a  care- 
fully conducted  propaganda  campaign 
by  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  would  have  placed  the  entire  pubUc 
domain  under  a  Federal  leasing  system 
and  thereby  made  the  Government  a 
party  to  the  everyday  operations  of  legit- 
imate mining  interests  operating  on  the 
public  lands.  All  they  really  sought  was 
Federal  domination  over  the  conduct  of 
mining  operations,  an  extension  of  bu- 
reaucratic power,  which  if  carried  to  its 


eventual  conclusion,  would  only  result  in 
practical  socialization  of  our  mineral  in- 
dustry of  the  West. 

The  basic  mining  laws  hare  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Legitimate  mining  in- 
terests— the  small  prospector,  the  smaU- 
mine  operator,  and  larger  mining  com- 
panies— have  adhered  steadfastly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Yet.  abuses  did 
and  do  occur.  They  occurred  from  out- 
side the  legitimate  mining  industry  by 
those  who  would  exploit  the  true  Intent 
of  the  mining  laws  to  secure  cabin  sites, 
recreation  areas,  filling-station  locations, 
timber  rights,  and  rights-of-way  that 
would  pay  off  in  dollars  and  not  min- 
erals. Had  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment carried  out  the  functions  assigned 
to  it  by  law  and  stringently  enforced  the 
mining  laws,  many  of  the  abuses  given 
such  popular  notoriety  would  not  have 
taken  place.  The  Federal  mining  laws 
were  designed  to  encourage  Individual 
exploration,  and  development  of  public 
mineral  lands  without  interference  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  ultimate 
private  ownership  of  the  lands.  Under 
these  laws  a  prospector  can  go  out  on 
the  public  lands,  locate  a  claim,  search 
out  its  mineral  wealth  and.  if  a  discovery 
of  mineral  is  made,  can  obtain  a  patent 
and  the  property  becomes  his  to  sell  or 
develop,  according  to  his  own  initiative. 
Under  these  laws  and  under  this  system 
of  pitvate  enterprise  we  have  developed 
the  great  mining  industry  we  find  in  this 
country  today,  together  with  all  the 
manufacturing  and  trade  dependent  on 
a  steady  supply  of  minerals.  The  right 
to  prospect,  to  establish  a  claim  and 
then  to  develop  its  mineral  resoiu'ces  has 
been  the  incentive  that  has  made  pos- 
sible the  search  for  the  minerals  lying 
hidden  in  our  hills  and  stream  beds  and 
made  them  available  to  our  national 
economy.  The  mining  development  of 
today  rests  in  no  small  part  upon  the 
discoveries  of  the  prospectors  of  yester- 
day. This  system  must  continue  if  we 
are  to  have  a  healthy  mining  Industry 
within  our  borders. 

I  recognize  that  abuses  have  crept  In 
under  the  present  mining  laws,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  convinced  that  they 
could  not,  in  large  part,  be  corrected  by 
adequate  enforconent  of  present  stat- 
utes. No  one  In  Congress  or  in  the  legiti- 
mate mining  industry  condones  or  sup- 
ports any  fraudulent  appropriation  of 
public  lands  imder  the  mining  laws.  If 
fraudulent  locations  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  the  lands 
for  other  than  legitimate  mining  pur- 
poses, the  Government  has  the  right  to 
refuse  patents  to  these  locations,  or  to 
attack  them  in  court.  The  location 
should  be  proved  fraudulent  in  court  be- 
fore the  locator  is  dispossessed.  That  is 
our  American  way.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  of  Interior,  under  the 
capable  guidance  of  those  now  handling 
the  conduct  of  our  public  lands  affairs, 
will  substitute  good  administration  of 
our  mining  laws  for  the  lack  of  adminis- 
tration that  existed  over  the  past  score 
of  years. 

While  I  believe  that  by  adequate  en- 
forcement of  the  present  laws  many  of 
the  abuses  of  our  public  lands  could  be 
eliminated,  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  spell  out  in  those  laws  the  intent  of 


Congress  that  public  lands  opened  to 
mining  location  hereafter  shall  not,  prior 
to  patent,  be  used  for  any  purposes  other 
than  those  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
mineral  explcH'ation,  mining,  or  process- 
ing. I  believe  that  Congress  should  fur- 
ther provide  that  with  respect  to  such 
um>atented  mining  claims  the  United 
States  or  its  licensees  should  be  given  the 
right  to  use  so  much  of  the  surface  of 
those  claims  that  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  forage  control  or  usage; 
reforestation,  fire  prevention,  or  other 
forest  protection;  for  access  to  adjacent 
lands  for  these  purposes  or  to  cut  and 
remove  timber  on  the  adjacent  lands; 
and  to  cut  and  remove  dead  or  diseased 
timber,  so  long  as  such  use  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  prospecting,  mining,  or 
processing  operations,  or  related  activi- 
ties of  the  claimant.  Congress  should 
also  give  the  claim  locator  the  right  to 
use  so  much  of  the  timber  on  his  claim 
as  is  necessary  for  use  in  his  activities, 
and  any  other  timber  on  the  claim  not 
needed  in  exploration,  mining,  or  proc- 
essing operations  should  not  be  removed 
unless  the  United  States  authorizes  its 
removal. 

This  measur*;  has  been  drafted  after 
careful  study.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
legitimate  mining  operations  but  it  will 
accomplish  the  aim  of  keeping  those 
from  the  public  domain  who  would  seek 
to  obtain  the  uses  of  lands  for  other  than 
legitimate  mining  purposes.  Both  Sena- 
tor DwoRSHAK,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
who  is  also  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  thoroughly  discussed 
these  proposals  with  responsible  people 
throughout  the  mining  industry  and  we 
feel  quite  sure  that  they  will  Interpose 
no  objections  to  their  aims.  We  feel 
sure,  that  with  this  clarification  of  the 
mining  laws  and  their  proper  adminis- 
tration, the  flagrant  abuses  cited  in  the 
pubUc  press  will  fade  away. 


Hob.  Will  M.  Wkittiagtoa 


EXTEN^k)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  mssissim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  May  4,  is  the  75th  birth- 
day of  my  distinguished  predecessor  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able Will  M.  Whittington.  After  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  vigorous  activity 
as  a  private  citizen  and  national  leader. 
Mr.  Whittington  is  still  active  as  a 
farmer,  lawyer,  and  church  and  civic 
leader  in  our  home  town  of  Greenwood, 
Miss.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  1952 
presidential  campaign  in  Mississippi, 
climaxing  the  successful  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  nominees  with 
a  statewide  radio  address.  Mr.  Whit- 
tington has  become  recognized  as  an 
elder  statesman  In  Mississippi,  freely  giv- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  long  years  of  ex- 
perience to  worthwhile  civic  endeavors, 
despite  his  official  retirement  to  private 
life. 


Will  Whittington  is  still  young  and 
vigorous  In  his  personal  outlook  on  life. 
He  still  has  visionary  hopes  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  State  and  Nation,  to 
which  he  has  contributed  so  much  in  the 
past.  His  career  can  be  an  Inspiration 
to  the  young  people  of  Mississippi  for 
years  to  come.  He  has  voluntarily  re- 
tired to  be  amonc  his  friends  and  family 
at  home,  but  I  know  that  he  has  with 
him  today  the  good  wishes  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  served  with  hiw^. 


PeBsh  ConttihitioB  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  DfDlAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3, 
1953,  marked  the  162d  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Polish  constitution. 
This  document  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing declarations  for  human  liberty 
and  freedom  ever  adopted  by  any  nation 
on  the  Eureopean  continent. 

May  3  In  1791  was  a  great  day  to 
every  Pole.  Not  only  because  the  new 
constitution  adopted  on  that  day  In 
Warsaw's  Diet  was  a  milestone  In  the 
history  of  European  liberalism,  but  be- 
cause it  was  a  slap  in  the  face  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great,  who  had  ruled  Poland 
so  ruthlessly  for  18  years.  Where  on  the 
European  Continent  In  the  18th  century 
had  anyone  heard  of  words  like  "all 
power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people." 

Tet,  In  Warsaw  on  that  beautiful  May 
day.  noblemen  and  commoners  got  to- 
gether with  their  king.  Stanislaus 
August,  and  put  their  signatures  under 
this  profound  charter,  which  was  to  be- 
come Poland's  bill  of  rights. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
anyone  of  "the  merits  of  this  Polish  docu- 
ment aimed,  among  others,  to  prevent 
any  future  partition  of  Poland. 

The  adoption  of  the  Polish  constitu- 
tion was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
friendship  of  two  comrades-in-arms: 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko. These  patriots  served  America 
well  for  7  years  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. As  a  reward  for  services  ren- 
dered to  this  country,  the  Congress  con- 
ferred upon  Kosciusko  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  and  granted  him  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  land. 

Kosciusko  then  left  for  Poland  and 
for  several  years  lived  quietly  on  his 
family  farm.  However,  he  was  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  political  leaders 
in  Warsaw,  who  were  bitterly  fighting 
opportunists  in  the  PoUsh  Diet. 

Historically,  little  is  known  of  the 
great  friendship  between  Jefferson  and 
Kosciusko,  except  for  some  letters  ex- 
changed between  them  after  May  3, 1791. 
In  one  letter  written  by  Jefferson  from 
Philadelphia  on  February  21.  1799,  and 
addressed  to  Kosciusko,  he  states,  in 
part: 

DCAB  PaiKwn:  We  attempted  to  sell  at 
auction  some  of  tbe  articles  you  left,  sucb 
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m*  Utcben  furniture,  etc..  and  they  sold  for 
next  to  notMng.  I  therefore  directed  that 
such  articles  as  were  of  greater  Yaliie  should 
be  estimated  by  some  person  of  skill  and 
sold  at  private  sale.  In  this  way  your  fur 
was  TaJued  by  an  honest  furrier  here  at  t3S. 
*  *  *  Some  silver  spoons  were  sold  at  their 
weight.  The  table  linens  and  some  other 
articles  will  be  attempted  to  be  sold,  but  as 
your  clothes  cannot  be  sold  in  any  way  and 
may  be  useful  to  yourself,  I  have  directed 
them  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam. 

In  another  letter  dated  August  14. 1800, 
Jefferson  wrote  Kosciusko : 

On  politics  I  must  write  sparingly,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
do  not  love  either  you  or  me.  •  •  • 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  preserve  here 
asylum  where  your  love  for  liberty  and 
disinterested  patriotism  will  be  forever  pro- 
tected and  honored  and  where  you  will  find 
In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  a  good 
portion  of  that  eatetmed  affection  which 
glows  in  the  bosom  of  the  friend  who  writes 
this  and  who  with  sincere  prayers  for  your 
health  and  happiness  much  and  ctn^ial  rela- 
tions bids  you  for  this  time  adieu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  intimate  relation- 
8hip.  proven  by  this  little-known  letter, 
was  only  a  continuation  of  friendship 
which  brought  both  patriots  together 
during  the  War  of  Independence. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  fact  that  Jefferson's  political  philos- 
ophy strongly  Influenced  Kosciusko.  It 
is  a  historical  recognized  fact  that 
Kosciusko's  authority  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  great  Polish  patriots — 
Hugo  Kollontaj,  Ignacy  Potocki,  and 
Stanislaus  Michlowski — who  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  drafting  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Were 
It  not  for  the  betrajral  of  several  Polish 
deputies  Catherine  the  Great  would  have 
never  succeeded  in  her  clever  maneuvers 
to  partition  Poland. 

Today,  there  are  many  more  Kos- 
ciusko's In  this  great  coxmtry  of  ours. 
ICany  of  them  wear  the  uniforms  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  are  out  on  the 
Korean  front  Some  of  them  have  fallen 
there  for  the  same  cause  which  brought 
Kosciusko  to  our  shores.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, not  forget  that  there  are  many 
millions  of  Poles  who  since  1939  have 
known  nothing  but  misery,  cruelty,  and 
death  in  slave-labor  camps,  prisons,  and 
Katyn  forests. 

To  the  Polish  heroes,  this  day  we  turn 
our  hearts  because  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  freedoms  which  we,  as  Americans, 
ha,rt  cherished  since  July  4. 1776. 


sioB  Tax  en  Theaters  an^  Motion- 
Pictnre  Houses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  SLABAMjl 

IN  TBB  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'IIVXS 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  RAINSw  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  urgent  that  we  enact  legislation 
Immediately  to  remove  the  20  percent 
admission  tax  on  theaters  and  moving - 
picture  houses.  This  tax  is  amounting 
to  almost  total  confiscation  for  thou- 
aaods  of  small  businesses  in  this  country. 


Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
outstanding  small-business  man  in  my 
district,  which  presents  a  concrete  case 
and  eloquent  plea  for  the  reoMval  of  this 
unjust  and  discriminating  tax.  I  quote 
from  my  constita«At*s  letter,  as  follows: 

This  is  the  first  letter  to  my  Congressman. 
But  it  Is  now  really  important.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  in  your  good  judgment  and 
you  have  very  capably  represented  me  in  the 
years  that  you  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
I  cannot  recall  that  you  have  voted  wrong 
many  times.     So.  I'm  not  complaining. 

I  am  writing  you  to  urge  you  to  lend  your 
full  support  to  the  Mason  blU  which  wiU 
exempt  theaters  from  the  20  percent  admis- 
sion tax  now  charged.  I  am  grateful  that 
you  are  for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  and 
luiow  that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  in  our 
behalf.  I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  counting  on  you. 

Let's  take  my  situation  and  discuss  it  a  bit. 
In  1934.  and  up  to  the  past  year  or  two.  the 
little  theater  here  provided  enough  profit  for 
the  owner  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  com- 
parable to  other  businessmen  in  the  town. 
In  1945,  June  1.  I  bought  this  tbeatejr  for 
$10,500.  It  has  350  seaU  and  the  town  2,300 
people  In  it.  Thus  the  theater  and  town 
are  comparable  in  size.  We  operate  it  as  a 
family  project  with  only  two  employees  other 
than  members  of  the  family. 

We  pay  otir  daughters  for  what  work  they 
do  and  my  wife  and  I  take  the  proflu  for  our 
salary.  Last  year  we  paid  our  daughters  a 
total  of  •1.040  for  their  work,  which  U  cer- 
tainly not  excessive  since  at  least  one  of 
them  were  at  work  every  day.  My  wife  and 
I  then  had  a  net  profit,  from  the  exhibition 
of  pictures.  S3.777.91,  for  our  salaries.  This 
is  about  975  per  week  for  both  of  us  and  It 
is  at  least  slightly  below  the  average  income 
for  businessmen  in  our  town. 

While  we  were  making  this  small  profit,  we 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  M.033.03  in 
admission  taxes.  Dtuing  the  7>4  years  that 
we  have  operated  the  theater  we  have  paid 
a  total  of  $35,284.23  In  admission  taxes  to  the 
Government.  This  means  that  we  have  paid 
enough  taxes  to  pay  for  the  theater  three  and 
one-half  times,  and  as  it  is  we  owe  money, 
not  on  the  original  price,  but  for  necessary 
repairs. 

The  trend  of  business  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  amotmt  of  the  annual  tax 
payments  which  are  as  foUows:  1945  (7 
months)  $2,730.78;  1946.  $5,345.57:  1947, 
$5,045.94;  1948,  $4,533.04;  1949.  $4,383.84; 
1950.  $4,561.10;  1961,  $4,661.87:  1952,  $4.- 
033.03. 

The  steady  decline  in  business  has  forced 
us  to  sp>end  any  money  that  we  might  have 
saved  for  upkeep  of  equipment  and  other 
improvements.  Now  other  repairs  and  re- 
placements are  essential  and  we  do  not  make 
enough  money  to  do  the  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

Now.  I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget,  good 
sound  government,  and  money  to  pay  the 
bills  with,  but  I  also  believe  that  it  Is  bad  to 
have  a  democratic  government  tax  a  man  out 
of  business.  I  am  sure  that  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  are  anxious  to  bring  about  some 
tax  relief.  The  thing  that  worries  me  is. 
Will  I  be  around  to  get  any  benefit  from  It? 
I  cant  take  this  much  longer  and  tax  relief 
Is  absolutely  worthless  to  me  uiUess  I  am  In 
business  to  benefit  from  it. 

If  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  exempt 
all  theaters,  it  does  seem  that  a  way  could 
be  worked  out  to  exempt  those  theaters  that 
charge  an  admission  of  less  than  40  cents 
or  50  percent.  The  film  distributors  tell 
us  that  most  of  their  film  rental  comes 
from  the  large  houses.  Then  It  stands  to 
reascm  that  most  at  the  tax  comes  from  them 
also  and  the  theaters  that  are  being  forced 
to  close  are  the  smaller  situations.  We  little 
fellows  must  have  some  relief. 

I  believe  that  I  am  a  patriotic  citizen  as 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  here  in  this 


little  town  I  am  chairman  ot  the  municipal 
gas  board,  a  member  of  the  local  board  of 
education,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  athletic  association,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  al  the  chaanber  of  com- 
naerce.  and  hold  other  positions  in  dvic  clubs 
and  the  Methodist  Church.  I  am  a  past 
governor  of  the  Alabama  district  of  Kiwanls 
International  and  am  now  chairman  of  tha 
international  committee  on  achievement  re- 
ports of  Kiwanls.  I  do  not  believe  that  1 
would  be  accused  of  advocating  anything  but 
what  is  good  as  best  that  I  can  telL 

Please  be  assured  that  this  ts  a  atneom 
plea  on  my  behalf  for  a  chance  to  stay  in 
business.  I  cannot  advance  admission  prices 
since  they  are  now  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been.  I  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  you 
and  any  others  that  gtre  consideration  to 
our  cause.     We  need  It. 

If  the  Congress  delays  much  longer 
action  on  this  matter,  hundreds  of  small 
businesses  in  this  country  will  be  closed, 
many  small  towns  will  be  without  mov- 
ing-picture theater  entertaiimient.  and 
a  great  injustice  will  be  done  to  thou* 
sands  of  people. 


Nickel  Fad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOtnstAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  aKPRESZNTATXVSB 

Monday.  May  4.  195i 

Mr.  HfiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  most  progresslTe 
industrial  organizations  tz.  Lotilsiana  Is 
the  Freeport  Stilphur  Co.  which  operates 
some  of  the  world's  largest  sulji^ur 
mines  at  Port  Sulphur  In  Plaquemines 
Parish. 

The  Freeport  Sulphur  people  have 
long  been  In  Louisiana  and  have  eon- 
tributed  much  to  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  State.  The  community  which 
has  been  developed  at  Port  Suli^ur  Is 
eloquent  evidence  to  their  initiative  and 
civic  pride. 

Last  week  in  Time  there  appeared  an 
article  In  connection  with  further  de- 
velopments of  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co. 
as  aimounced  by  John  Hay  Whitney,  tho 
chairman  of  the  board.  I  thought  the 
article  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  it  U> 
the  attention  of  the  House. 
NicKxx.  PnvD 

United  States  defense  stockpilers.  long 
worried  about  the  country's  sources  of  stra- 
tegic nickel,  got  an  encouraging  report  from 
Cuba  last  week.  The  Preeport  Sulphur  Oo. 
announced  that  it  has  diacovered  a  major  de- 
posit ot  top-grade  ore  (nlckrt  content 
1.35  percent)  at  Moa  Bay,  near  the  remota 
eastern  end  of  the  island.  The  ore  body,  rated 
at  40  nUllion  tons,  is  the  largest  ever  proved 
outside  Canada,  whose  250-mllllon-ton  In- 
ternational Nickel  Co.  field  near  Sudbury. 
Ontario,  is  far  and  away  the  world's  Mggsat, 
last  year  yielded  85  percent  d  tb*  UnMad 
States  supply. 

According  to  John  Hay  Whitney,  the  firm's 
board  chairman,  Preeport  hopes  to  exploit 
its  find  by  new  methods  of  metals  separation 
and  nickel  processing  (using  sulfuric  acid 
instead  of  ammonia  in  leaching  the  ore) 
which  are  being  tried  out  in  a  small  United 
States  plant.  Preeport  plans  to  build  a  pilot 
plant  to  make  siire  the  Moa  Bay  ore  can 
thus  be  turned  into  nickel  at  competltlvs 
prices.   By  1855,  Whitney  thinks,  they  will  be 
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turning  out  30  million  pounds  of  nickel  (plus 
3  mUUon  pounds  of  equally  scarce  cobalt)  a 
year.  The  company  expects  to  finance  its 
processing  plant,  which  may  cost  $50  million, 
entirely  in  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  Freeport 's  second  venture  In 
Cuban  nickel.  Diulng  World  War  II,  the 
firm  built  and  operated  for  the  United 
States  a  $32  million  plant  at  Nicaro,  only  40 
miles  from  Moa  Bay,  to  produce  nickel  oxide. 
When  Nicaro  was  reopened  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war,  other  firms,  join- 
ing with  Cuban  capital,  won  the  operating 
contract  in  a  controversial  Washington  pres- 
sure play  (Time,  September  29).  Freeport 
may  have  its  hands  full  developing  Moa  Bay's 
ore  by  hitherto  untried  methods,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  company  has 
not  lost  Interest  in  Nicaro.  Preeport  still 
owns  the  ore  body  under  Nicaro.  and  produc- 
tion at  the  processing  plant,  now  under  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.  management,  still  lags  be- 
hind the  goal  of  31  million  pounds  a  year 
planned  at  the  time  of  the  contract's  award 
in  1951.  If  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion decides  to  seU  the  only  Oovermnent- 
owned  plant  outside  the  United  States, 
Freeport  wUl  be  in  there  bidding.  And  it 
oould  probably  count  on  the  approval  ol 
Cuba's  President  Pulgencio  Batista,  whose 
office,  announcing  the  Moa  Bay  discovery  in 
Havana  last  week,  welcomed  Preeport  back 
as  a  company  that  had  operated  "with  a  very 
satisfactory  record  under  the  previous  gov- 
ernment of  General  Batista." 


Hearst  Plaa  for  Better  Roads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxm  ots 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPRKSXNTATTVB 

Monday.  May  4,  195i 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcokd,  I 
Include  herewith  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  calling  upon  Congress  to  give 
every  possible  consideration  to  the  Hearst 
plan  for  better  roads,  advanced  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  his  news- 
papers.  The  resolution  follows: 
'  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23 

Whereas  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  system  of  highways 
is  dne  of  America's  most  urgent  domestic 
problems:  and 

Whereas  although  the  Federal  Government 
annually  eoUects  ap{»oximately  $2  billion 
from  highway  users  through  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  and  variovis  excise  taxes  on 
vehicles,  only  about  one-fourth  of  this 
amount  is  returned  to  the  State  highway 
departments  for  use  in  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  Is  diverted  to  nonhighway 
purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  Hearst  newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  including  the  Chicago 
American,  have  proposed  a  plan  for  better 
roads,  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
woidd  return  all  or  any  necessary  part  of 
these  highway  tax  receipts  to  the  States 
for  immediate  improvement  of  the  national 
Interstate  highway  system,  comprising  those 
streets  and  roads  considered  vital  to  our 
economy  and  o\ir  defense;  and 

Whereas  this  plan  would  pump  an  addi- 
tional $1,600,000,000  a  year  into  the  stra- 
tegic road  network  of  the  Nation,  the  inter- 
state system,  and,  by  removing  that  system 
temporarily  as  a  responsibility  of  State 
financing,  would  release  State  funds  for 
other  Important  highway  work;  and 


Whereils  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  deserves  the  serious  and  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  all  who  have  an  Interest  in  the  high- 
way problem:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Otneral  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
Ithe  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
herein).  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  every  possible 
consideration  to  the  Hearst  plan  for  better 
roads,  advanced  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  in  his  newspapers:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded   to  the.  President   of   the   United 
States  and  to  each  United  States  Senator  and 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois  by 
the  secretary  of  state. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  21,  1953. 
John  Wu.uam  Chapman. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
EOWAKO  H.  Alexandcb, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Concurred  in  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives AprU  22,  1953. 

Waxkzn  L.  Wood, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Pbxd  W.  Rtrxco, 
Clerfc  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


Panama  Caaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  11.  1953.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KerstcnI  inserted 
some  remarks  in  the  Coif gressional  Rec- 
OKO  which  appeared  on  page  A1318  con- 
cerning certain  problems  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone 
government.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
Honorable  John  8.  Seybold.  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  President  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Kkrstem  giving  him  information  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  were  Involved. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  information 
set  forth  in  Governor  Seybold's  letter  of 
March  20, 1953,  to  Mr.  Kustbn.  of  which 
he  sent  me  a  copy,  might  have  informa- 
tion of  general  interest  to  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  therefore  include  it  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks: 

Makh  20,  1953. 
Hon.  Chaeles  J.  Kxxstcn, 

House  of  Representative*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Kiksten:  I  have  noted  with 
interest  your  remarks  appearing  on  page 
A1240  of  the  CoNGRXssiONAL  Record,  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  further  information  in 
order  that  a  clear  xinderstanding  of  certain 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
Canal  Zone  Government  can  be  obtained. 

The  gist  of  the  remarks  is  understood  to 
be  (a)  that  in  an  effort  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  increase  in  tolls  the  Panama  Canal 
CompMiny  has  arbitrarily  decided  to  charge 
part  of  employment  costs,  such  as  costs  of  re- 
cruitment, repatriation,  retirement,  etc.,  to 
American  citizens  employed  by  the  canal 
enterprise  in  the  Canal  Zone;  (b)  that  the 
revenue  from  the  Panama  Canal  has  not 
been  adequate  to  cover  all  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  because  the  rates  of  tolls 
have  not  been  increased  since  1937;  and  (c) 


that  all  employment  costs  should  be  charged 
to  vessels  using  the  canal  and  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  ar« 
strongly  to  maintain  toll  rates  at  no  higher 
costs  to  canal  users  than  presently  exist, 
even  at  the  expense  of  employees. 

All  this,  I  assure  you.  is  not  the  case.  The 
Panama  Canal  Company  is  operating  in  di- 
rect response  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  direc- 
tive policies  of  associated  policymaking 
bodies  of  the  Congress,  and  administrative 
offices  to  which  this  corporation  reports. 
Kmplojrment  costs  are  charged  directly  to 
the  activity  for  which  the  employee  works. 
The  labiM-  costs  of  tropical  differential,  leave, 
and  repatriation  are  assiuned  by  the  indi- 
vidual when  he  obtains  services  from  the 
canal.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  organic 
act  created  by  the  Congress  to  charge  tolls 
exclusively  with  the  tropical  differential, 
employment  costs  and  other  costs  of  em- 
ployees, foreign  beneflte,  or  the  cost  of  re- 
cently authorized  employee  benefits  as  listed 
by  Mr.  Munro.  Each  activity  must  support 
its  share  of  these  costs  as  they  are  costs  gen- 
erated by  that  activity,  an  interpretation 
which  is  clearly  the  desire  and  will  of  Con- 
gress and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
associated  inspection  and  audit  control 
groups  of  the  Congress  and  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  If  the  effects  of  this  policy  to  dis- 
tribute the  costs  throughout  to  all  activities 
In  contrast  to  direct  charges  to  the  canal 
exclusively  were  not  clearly  anticipated  by 
the  Congress,  and  if  it  desired  to  further  In- 
vestigate the  application  of  the  tropical  dif- 
ferential and  associated  employment  costs, 
this  office  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation and  data  desired. 

It  is  believed  desirable  to  briefly  recall  the 
recent  history  of  the  tolls  question  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  canal  agency  known  as 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  (formerly  known  as  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  and  The  Panama  Canal, 
respectively) .  House  Dociiment  No.  460,  81st 
Congress,  provides  the  principal  legislative 
background  for  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
September  2«,  1960,  which  resulted  in  the 
transfer  to  the  Punama  Canal  Company  of 
the  canal  (the  waterway)  and  its  related 
facilities,  and  other  business-type  activities 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Reorganization  was 
precipitated  by  a  Presidential  proclamation 
of  March  1948  stating  that  effective  October 

1,  1948,  tolls  would  be  raised  to  the  statutory 
limit  of  $1.  As  a  consequence  of  protests 
received  from  general  soxu-ces  as  well  as  study 
and  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Panama  Canal  organization  was 
changed  and  no  Increase  in  canal  tolls  made. 

The  amended  statutes  prescribe  a  tolls  for- 
mula; namely,  that  "tolls  shall  be  prescribed 
at  a  rate  or  rates  calculated  to  cover,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  all  costs  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  Panama  Canal,  together  with 
the  facilities  and  appurtenances  related 
thereto,  including  interest  and  depreciation, 
and  an  appropriate  share  of  the  net  costs  of 
operation  of  the  agency  known  as  the  Canal 
Zone  Government."     (Canal  Zone  Code,  title 

2,  sec.  412  (b).  as  amended  by  sec.  12  of  the 
act  of  Sept.  26.  1950,  ch.  1049,  64  Stat.  1042.) 

The  question  of  the  present  adequacy  at 
tolls  rates  is,  of  course,  of  ciirrent  and  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  is  by  law  authorized  to  prescribe 
tolls,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  nattuttl  to  In- 
quire why  tolls  have  not  been  increased  since 
at  least  1937,  in  view  of  the  common  knowl- 
edge that  nearly  all  costs  have  greatly  in- 
creased. However,  rates  of  tolls  must  be 
tested  against  the  formula  noted  above.  So 
tested,  certain  significant  factors  are  involved 
that  are  not  readily  apparent. 

These  factors  are  the  result  of  changes 
effected  by  Congress  which  Increase  revenue 
and  decrease  fiscal  burden,  thereby  affecting 
the  question  of  whether  the  present  toUs 
rates  are  adequate.  Under  the  new  law,  (a) 
the  Company  for  the  first  time  receives  credit 
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for  the  rerj  rabBtantlal  computed  tolls  cov- 
ering transit  through  the  Canal  of  United 
States  military  vessels;  (b)  the  interest  bur- 
den is  very  substantially  reduced  by  a  de- 
creaae  In  the  Interest  rate  and  by  the  dele- 
tion from  the  Interest  base  of  Interest  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  canal;  and  (c) 
tolls  revenues  are  charged  with  only  their 
appropriate  share,  rather  than  all.  oC  the  net 
costs  of  operation  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, and  Interest  la  no  longer  Included 
amcmg  such  Canal  Zone  Government  costs. 
Anothn*  consideration  la  that  Increased 
Canal  tralBc  Is  currently  producing  the  high- 
est tolls  revenues  in  the  history  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Whether  the  rates  of  tolls  are  adequate  cr 
Inadequate  is  for  determination  on  the  basis 
of  contlnvilng  appraisals  under  the  new  legal 
and  fiscal  situation  in  the  light  of  such  con- 
siderations as  a/e  Indicated  above.  As  stated, 
the  Pananuk  Canal  Company  Is  giving  this 
matter  serious  and  priority  attention. 

The  tolls  formula  prescribed  by  Coikgress 
docs  not  permit  the  charging  to  the  canal 
activity,  with  which  that  formula  is  ezclu- 
alvely  concerned,  ot  costs  which  are  properly 
allocable  to  the  other  company  activities 
currently  classified  as  commercial  or  service. 

It  la  hoped  that  these  comments  will  help 
clarify  the  situation.  I  shall  be  glad  to  t\u- 
Blsh  any  additional  explanation  or  Informa- 
tion that  you  might  care  to  request.  Tou 
may  rest  assvired  that  there  la  no  disposition 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  avoid  an  Increase  In  tolls  rates 
If  and  when  Indicated  under  applicable  law. 
And.  of  coiu'se.  there  is  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  charge  any  expense  unnecessarily  or 
Improperly  against  our  employees. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

J.  S.  Sktbolo. 
Preaident. 


PohBd*!  GiBsfitntioB  Day,  May  3,  19S3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  14,  1953 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Sunday,  May  3,  citizens  of  Polish  origin 
everywhere  celebrated  a  Polish  national 
holiday— the  Polish  Third  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day.  The  holiday  pays  tribute 
to  the  Polish  nation  and  reminds  us  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  in  Europe.  Poland  was  the 
first  country  to  offer  resistance  to  Hit- 
ler's airgresslon.  She  was  an  original 
signatory  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  on  January  2.  1942.  and 
an  ally  of  the  United  States  in  World 
War  n. 

I  join  with  all  the  people  of  Polish 
descent  in  expressing  the  hope  that  one 
day  Poland's  Independence  will  be  re- 
stored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  the  greeting  which  I 
sent  to  the  people  of  Poland  in  com- 
memoration of  their  anniversary : 

PrtLAim'a  CoNSTmrnoti  Dat,  Mat  3,  1963 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  greet  Polish 
Americans  on  this  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day. 

It  la  Indeed  tragic  that  your  klnfolk  In 
the  homeland  are  again  under  the  heel  of 
domination  of  the  oppressors  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Poland's  fight  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence has  been  a  long  and  contintilng  one. 


against  tyranny  and  partition  on  the  part 
of  the  Ctnnmunlsts  and  the  Nazis. 

Ifay  this  day  which  means  so  much  to  the 
enslaved  people  of  Poland,  revive  their  hopea 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  their  people 
wUl  be  completely  Uberated  from  Soviet 
domination,  and  In  fact,  when  all  freedom- 
loving  people  will  once  more  be  free  to  de- 
termine the  type  of  government  under  which 
they  wish  to  live. 


Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  and  Freedom 
FroBi  CensorsUp  ia  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OXEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  the  subject  Free 
Speech,  Free  Press,  and  Freedom  From 
Censorship,  because,  Blr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  dange:.  as  I  see  it.  that 
more  and  more  groups — well-intentioned 
groups  but  mistaken  groups — will  feel 
that  we  ought  to  do  some  book  burning 
in  America  and  ought  to  go  back  decades 
and  decades  to  adopt  the  witch-hunting 
principle  of  censorship.  In  the  Texas 
Legislature,  under  date  of  Monday.  April 
27.  Maury  Maverick.  Jr..  made  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  great  argument,  a  patri- 
otic argument,  a  far-seeing  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  censorship 
and  in  support  of  the  great  American 
doctrine  of  free  speech  and  free  press. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

RzMAXKs  or  How.  IfAimT  liAvnucK,  Jk.,  on 
HousxBnxMe 

Mr.  Speaker.  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House:  I  rise  to  oppose  House  bill  668.  In 
doing  so,  I  laquest  that  you  permit  me  the 
privilege  of  fuUy  stating  my  position  and 
then,  at  the  conclusion.  I  sbaU  yield  to  your 
questions.  If  any. 

House  bill  566,  which  has  been  criticized  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Dally  Times- 
Herald,  and  the  Austin  American.  wiU  cause 
all  books,  not  losed  for  comparative  study,  to 
be  removed  from  the  public  libraries  If  they 
purportedly:  (1)  discredit  the  famUy;  (2) 
ridicule  the  American  Constitution  and 
privileges  enjoyed  thereunder;  (3)  hold  up  to 
scorn  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  re- 
ligious Instruction;  (4)  hold  up  to  contempt 
American  or  Texas  history;  (5)  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  violence. 

The  first  four  Items  mentioned  In  the  bill 
obvloxisly  make  for  an  unconstitutional  law 
as  they  destroy  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  last  Item  is  worthy  of  a  sep- 
arate analysts,  which  I  shall  subsequenttr 
make. 

Aa  far  writing  which  purportedly  discredits 
the  family,  there  may  be  those  fanatics  who 
will  demand  that  the  Holy  Bible  be  removed 
from  public  libraries,  for  it  is  stated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oospel  of  St.  Matthew,  chapter  11 
verse  35:  * 

"For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against 
her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law." 

As  for  publications  which  ridicule  the 
rights  and  prlvUeges  enjoyed  under  the  Fed- 


eral Constitution,  the  very  first  publication 
to  be  removed  from  public  Ubrarles  will  be 
the  statute  books  which  wlU  contain  Ho\isc 
bUl  566,  should  said  blU  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

As  for  pubUcatlona  which  purportedly  hold 
up  to  contempt  freedom  ot  reUgion,  there 
may  be  those  who  wiU  demand  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  be  removed  from  aU  public  libraries 
for  It  is  there  stated: 

•TThe  Governnient  has  been  forcibly 
changed  without  the  people's  consent,  from 
a  restricted  Federative  Republic,  composed 
of  sovereign  States,  to  a  consolidated  central 
mUltary  despotism,  in  which  every  Interest 
la  disregarded  but  that  of  the  Army  and  the 
priesthood,  both  the  eternal  enemies  of  civU 
liberty,  the  ever-ready  mlnlcms  of  power,  and 
the  usual  Instruments  of  tyrants." 

In  addition  there  is  the  risk  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
wUl  have  to  be  removed  because  of  the  lan- 
guage in  article  1  of  the  Bill  of  Righto, 
which  reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion." 
This,  of  course,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  and  to  many 
people  Is  considered  as  being  contemptuous 
of  reiigicm. 

As  for  books  which  unjustifiably  bold  up 
to  public  contempt  American  and  Texas  his- 
tory, there  might  well  be  those  who  wUl  In- 
sist that  all  books  be  removed  which  criticlz* 
the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Aaron 
Burr,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  burning 
of  the  South  by  General  Sherman,  the  Ku 
mux  Klan.  and  all  books  which  refer  to 
President  Cleveland's  illegitimate  child.  The 
poetry  and  writing  of  Walt  Whitman,  who 
grew  up  In  an  era  which  saw  lobbying  ap- 
proach Its  corrupt  zenith,  and  who  cried  out 
against,  *••  •  •  bawUng  officeholders,  kept 
editors,  bribers,  compromisers.  lobbyists, 
spongiers.  the  lousy  combines^  and  born 
freedom  sellers  of  the  earth  •  •  •"  may  b% 
taken  out  of  the  libraries. 

Lincoln  Steffens  and  Ida  Tarbell.  the  muek- 
rakers  of  their  day.  and  the  late  Heywood 
Broun  of  more  recent  vintage,  plus  numerous 
present-day  writers  and  JournalUU  of  oppo- 
site  beliefs,  like  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  on  th« 
one  hand  and  Drew  Pearson  or  Bob  Allen 
on  the  other  might  be  suspect.  The  satirical 
and  criUcal  books  on  the  preceding  periods 
of  American  history  by  men  from  Mark  TVain 
to  Sinclair  Lewis  wIU  not  be  Immune  to 
attack  by  those  who  might  follow  a  catiae  so 
suggestive  of  the  days  when  books  wer« 
burned  in  front  of  the  Reichstag.  In  shor^ 
this  bill  provides  a  breeding  ground  for  both 
the  fanatical  right  and  leftwingers  to  play 
havoc  with  our  traditional  concepts  ot 
liberty. 

Strained  though  the  analysis  may  be  to 
falrminded  men,  but  remembering  that  un- 
fairmlnded  men  coxild  cripple  liberty  and 
freedom  under  house  bill  5««,  It  appears,  as 
to  books  wtUch  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
America  or  Texas  by  violence,  that  otw  pres- 
ent State  constitution  may  have  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  libraries.     Section  t 
of  article  1  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  pledges  us 
to  the  republican  form  of  government,  but 
goes  further  and  says:  •••  •  •  they  [the  peo- 
ple) have  at  all  times  the  inalienable  right 
to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  Government 
in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedi- 
*°*^"     This  conceivably  could  be  construed 
as  permitting  overthrow  by  violence  and.  In 
any  event.  Is  a  much  bolder  constitutional 
provision   because   of   Its   unlimited   natiu^ 
than  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.    I  have  never  seen  a  book  In  my 
life  which  outrlghtly  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  America  by  violence,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
have  either,  there  evidently  being  a  scarcity 
of  such  books.    In  any  event  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous and  grooRly  insulting,  of  us  to 
assume  that  the  people  of  Texas  are  so  sus- 
ceptible to  treason  that  they  cannot  remain 
loyal  to  our  country  without  this  leglslattirs 
passing  an  unconstitutional  measure.     Oa 
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the  contrary  we  must,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "Cherish  the  spirit  of  the  people." 

But  now  permit  me  to  turn  to  that  portion 
of  hotise  blU  666  which  requires  tliat  aU 
books  In  public  Ubrarles  be  stamped  with 
quarter-inch  high  words  in  red  print  where 
the  author  is  in  fact  or  Is  alleged  to  be  sub- 
versive, or  once  a  member  of  some  organiza- 
tion on  the  Attorney  General's  list.  The  only 
other  larger  countries  In  modem  times  to  In- 
stitute book  branding  have  been  Japan.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  to  no  one's  surprise,  Soviet 
Russia. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "What  Tou  Can  Read 
in  Russia,"  Harper's  magazine,  April  1952.  it 
is  there  stated:  "Censorship  Is  rlgoroiisly  ap- 
plied in  Russia.  The  Lenin  Library  in  Mos- 
cow, which  Is  proud  to  be  counted  among  the 
fire  richest  libraries  in  the  world,  sometimes 
prints  on  Its  catalog  cards.  This  work  can- 
not be  consulted.' " 

And  from  the  December  1951,  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  remarks  by  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  United  States  Representative  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 
"Glavlt  sxipervises  the  context  of  all  publica- 
tions, manuscripts,  folders,  lectures,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  exhibits.  Every  book  or 
magazine  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Olavit 
censor." 

As  for  Nazi  Germany,  I  quote  to  you  from 
the  book,  Germany  Enters  the  Third  Reich, 
by  Calvin  B.  Hoover:  "A  sort  of  Index  Ezpur- 
gatorlus  was  set  up  •  •  •  books  by  thou- 
sands from  the  public  Ubrules  and  the  loan 
libraries  were  burned  in  gigantic  pubUc 
bonfires  by  the  students." 

I  quote  to  you  from  the  book.  Racial  State. 
by  Gerhard  Jacoby:  "By  ordinance  of  the 
Reich  Protector  in  March  1941.  German 
school  inspectors  were  appointed  to  work 
with  the  autonomous  Czech  school  boards. 
It  was  their  task  to  police  the  students'  and 
teachers'  libraries  and  the  archives  of  the 
Czech  schools.  They  were  also  to  see  that 
instruction  was  given  in  the  Csech  schools 
in  conformity  with  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
tectorate to  the  protecting  party." 

The  same  thing  was  done  in  Italy  as  de- 
scribed by  Shepard  Clough  In  his  book. 
Making  Fascists.  "As  a  fiulher  guaranty 
that  the  instruction  shall  be  of  the  kind 
desired,  a  decree  was  Issued  by  the  Italian 
Gk>vernment  prohibiting  the  tise  of  textbooks 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  state. 
A  special  commission  was  appointed  to  cen- 
sor all  the  texU  published  prior  to  the  re- 
form." We  all  know  that  when  the  Russians 
took  over  Prague,  that  the  books  of  the  Unl- 
rerslty  of  Prague  were  censored  with  the  sui>- 
aequent  result  of  a  great  citadel  of  freedom 
being  destroyed. 

Approximately  a^  years  ago  the  House  of 
Blataops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
jiaiifl  a  resolution  which  read.  "Resolved  as 
bishops,  we  call  upon  the  people  •  •  •  to 
be  on  their  guard  lest  by  a  hysterical  fear  of 
communism  shall  lead  us  to  fight  that  dan- 
ger with  weapons  dastrucUvs  of  the  treasures 
we  seek  to  guard."  In  other  words,  let  us  not 
adopt  totaUtarlan  tactics  in  attempting  to 
combat  totalitarianism.  If  in  defending 
ourselves  against  communism  we  adopt  • 
form  of  tyranny  as  evil  as  that  of  Russia — 
then  what  Is  the  use  of  fighting? 

In  the  Lenin  Library  at  Moscow.  lxx>ks  are 
branded — and  now  we  will  do  the  same  thing 
if  we  vote  for  House  blU  506. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  now  an  old  man  and 
truly  one  of  the  great  Jurlsto  in  the  history 
of  our  Watlon.  stated  It  much  better  th«n  I 
when  he  said:  "The  choice  is  ours  whether 
when  we  hear  the  pipes  of  Pan  we  shall 
stampede  like  a  frightened  flook,  forgetting 
aU  those  professions  on  which  we  have 
claimed  to  rest  our  policy.  God  knows  there 
is  risk  in  refusing  to  act.  But  is  there  not 
greater  risk  in  abandoning  the  conditions  of 
all  rational  Inquiry?  Risk  for  risk,  for  my- 
self I  had  rather  take  my  chance  that  some 
traitors  will  escape  detection  than  spread 
abroad  a  spirit  of  general  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, which  accepts  riunor  and  gossip  in 


place  of  undismayed  and  unintlmldated  in- 
quiry. I  believe  that  ttiat  community  Is  al- 
ready in  process  of  dissolution  where  each 
man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible 
enemy;  where  nonconformity  with  the  ac- 
cepted creed,  political  as  well  as  religious,  is  a 
mark  of  disaffection;  where  denunciation 
without  specification  or  backing  takes  the 
place  of  evidence;  where  orthodoxy  chokes 
freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  in  the  even- 
tual supremacy  of  reason  has  l>ecome  so  timid 
that  we  dare  not  enter  our  convictions  in  the 
open  lists,  to  win  or  lose.  Such  fears  as  these 
are  a  solvent  that  can  eat  out  the  cement 
that  binds  the  stones  of  our  Government  to- 
gether. They  may  in  the  end  subject  us  to 
despotism  as  evil  as  any  tiuit  we  dread.  And 
they  can  be  allayed  only  Insofar  as  w.;  reftise 
to  proceed  on  suspicion  and  triist  one  an- 
other until  we  have  tangible  ground  for  mis- 
giving. The  mutual  confidence  on  which  all 
else  depends  can  be  maintained  only  by  an 
open  mind  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  say  that  these  will  suffice. 
Who  knows  but  we  may  be  on  a  slope  which 
leads  down  to  aboriginal  savagery.  But  of 
this  I  am  sure.  If  we  are  to  escape  we  must 
not  yield  a  foot  upon  demanding  a  fair  field 
and  an  honest  race  to  all  Ideas.  'Blame  not 
before  thou  hast  examined.  Understand  first 
and  then  rebuke.  Answer  not  before  thou 
hast  heard.  Interrupt  not  in  the  midst  of 
speech.'  Those  words  were  vnltten  nearly 
a.OOO  years  ago.  They  came  out  of  an  expe- 
rience already  long  and  refined  In  the  fires 
of  passion  and  conflict.  They  are  the  prod- 
uct of  wisdom  bought  by  ages  of  bitter  trial; 
and  by  that  rrisdom  alone  shall  we  be  saved — 
we  who  boast  ourselves  to  be  the  apostles 
of  a  faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  wis- 
dom." 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  you  that  only 
by  reliance  upon  the  principles  of  freedom 
can  we  siu-vlve  and  be  victorious  in  this 
"One  World"  which,  because  of  science.  Is 
growing  smaller  each  day.  Our  atomic 
liombs  and  artillery,  airplanes.  Jellied  gaso- 
line, and  M-1  rifles  are  of  Immense  impor- 
tance, but  of  astronomically  greater  impor- 
tance Is  the  significance  of  the  following 
words: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Govenunent  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 


Skovli  NeTer  Get  Tker* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  AUkBAMA 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  the  following  editorial  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Decatur  Daily.  De- 
catur, Ala.: 

Sboulb  Nxvsa  Ozr  Tkzbb 

Washington  opinions  have  suddenly  be- 
come alarming  over  the  TVA  headquarters 
situation.  It  Is  said  that  if  the  matter 
should  reach  the  floor  at  the  Senate  that  the 
headquarters  wlU  not  be  moved.  wiU  stay  in 
KnoxvlUe. 

It  Is  ova  opinion  that  the  matter  should 
never  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
should  not  even  be  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  it  is  made  so,  then  suddenly  the 
TVA  has  been  inoculated  with  a  bad  case  of 
political  rash.  TVA  could  not  tiien  mfJce 
a  contract  without  first  taking  the  matter  up 
with  the  Congress  and  Congress,  you  know. 


works  so  slowly  that  this  valley  could  come 
up  with  a  large  binding  of  governmental 
red  tape,  something  we  have  not  been  aX- 
fllcted  with  for  20  years. 

The  matter  should  never  be  taken  to  tbe 
Congress.  It  doesn't  belong  there.  If  tlks 
Tennesseans  force  it  into  the  Congress, 
they'll  live  to  regret  it  in  later  years  when 
subjects  of  greater  Importance  are  at  hand. 


Tkc  Pbysically  Handicapped,  a  NatioiuJ 
Asset 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOBIPSON 

or  LOtnsiAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  attended  the  ceremonies  on 
April  23  where  prizes  were  awarded  to 
high-school  students  who  were  winners 
of  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Corxunittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped-  The  ceremonies 
were  very  impressive,  and  no  doubt  Dr. 
Ross  Mclntire  and  his  committee  have 
done  a  banner  job.  Among  the  winners 
of  the  national  essay  contest  was  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district, 
Robert  Ribbeck,  of  Lake  Charl»».  La. 
The  context  of  Robert's  essay  is,  in  my 
opinion,  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the 
CoNCBKSsiONAL  RECORD,  and  I  am  happy 
to  present  it  for  that  purpose  today.  My 
compliments  go  to  Robert  and  his  teach- 
er, who.  no  doubt,  inspired  this  remark- 
ably well-written  paper. 

Tux    PBTSICAU.T     HANDICAPrXS,     A    KaTIOKAI. 

Asset 
(By   Bobert    Ribbeck.    2232    Second    Street. 

Lake    Charles.    La..    Lake    Charles    High 

School) 

As  I  was  strolling  through  the  musem  of 
art  the  other  day,  I  came  upon  a  large  por- 
trait ot  a  man  leading  a  wagon  train  across 
the  vride  expanses  of  the  American  wilder- 
ness. As  I  gaaed  closer  at  the  portrait,  I  ob- 
served that  the  man  was  strong  of  body  aiHl 
appeared  to  be  in  the  best  physical  condi- 
tion. In  the  covered  wagon  behind  the  team 
of  oxen  sat  his  young  wife  with  a  chUd  in 
her  arms.  Both  mother  and  child  were 
blessed  with  the  same  health  and  \-lgor  as 
he.  The  title  of  this  portrait  was  "The 
^Irlt  of  America,"  an  appropriate  name  for 
such  a  colorful  picture.  The  title  associated 
with  the  picture  set  my  mind  to  thinking  of 
the  robust  pioneers  who,  through  hard  work, 
sweat,  and  prayer,  built  this  great  country 
and  caused  It  today  to  be  the  envy  of  all 
those  who  desire  freedom,  a  country  that  is 
the  last  stronghold  of  democracy — the 
Utopia  of  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

Those  pioneers  found  a  land  rich  In  natu- 
ral resources.  Its  lush  green  forests,  its 
rich  deposits  of  ore,  its  abundant  water 
power.  Its  fertile  soil  were  the  raw  material 
which  they  used  to  produce  the  comforts 
and  the  luxtuies  that  we  value  so  highly 
today.  My  heart  swelled  with  pride  when 
I  thought  of  all  the  things  that  our  coun- 
try Is — aU  that  our  pioneer  ancestors  had 
accomplished. 

After  I  left  the  museum,  my  mind  kept 
wandering  back  to  that  haunting  picture, 
and  I  knew  that  somehow,  somewhere,  there 
was  a  fiaw  In  It.  As  I  strolled  along  thus. 
reminiscing,  trying  to  detect  the  error  that 
seemed  to  affect  this  portrayal,  I  was  con- 
fronted by  a  man  who  had  Jxwt  climbed 
from  a  truck  and  was  carrying  a  bundle 
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of  lauzulry.  At  flnt  I  noticed  notblng 
■tnuiflre  about  this  man,  but  my  cloaer  ex- 
amination proved  that  this  person.  Instead  of 
having  two  arms  and  hands,  was  equipped 
with  two  steel  claws,  fastened  above  the  el- 
tew  and  operated  bj  pulleys. 

It  was  then  that  the  truth  hit  me  in  the 
face.  This  man,  who  had  substituted  steel 
and  pulleys  for  muscles  and  bone,  was  also 
on  the  list  of  those  American  people  who 
have  contributed  much  to  our  well-being. 
America,  with  Its  powerful  industrialists  and 
businessmen,  its  clever  politicians  and  strate- 
gists. Its  brilliant  sctentlsta  and  engineers, 
would  be  hopelessly  ineffective  without  the 
army  of  well-trained  and  efficient  physically 
handicapped.  The  physically  handicapped 
are  high  on  the  list  of  thoee  people  who 
work  for  the  betterment  of  our  country. 
This  group  of  people  makes  up  a  reservoir  of 
resourcea  eq\ial  to  any  of  those  natural  re- 
sources with  which  our  country  has  been 
bleaaed. 

No,  America  Is  not  composed  solely  of 
brawny  Individuals  equippcNl  with  all  the 
Umba  and  senses,  as  were  those  in  the  por- 
trait In  the  museum,  nor  has  Its  success 
been  obtained  solely  by  these  men.  It  is  the 
comparatively  small  group  of  sometimes  for- 
gotten physically  handicapped  that  have  con- 
tributed the  dauntless  spirit,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  forcefulness  which  have  added 
the  hope  and  the  fineness  of  character  to  our 
Nation  already  roughly  hewn  by  those  who 
were  more  physically  fortunate. 

Today  the  world  Is  In  a  i»«carlous  state. 
With  threats  of  war  and  strife  around  us, 
•very  available  hand  must  be  used  to  de- 
fend oxir  country  against  aggression  from 
without  as  well  as  against  corruption  from 
within.  America,  in  perilous  times  such  as 
these,  must  make  use  of  every  available  per- 
son. The  physically  handicapped,  our 
cotmtry's  greatest  asset,  have  In  the  past 
been  essential  and  will  again  In  this  time  of 
crisis  be  indlspeasabla  in  national  produc- 
tion. Whether  In  peacetime  or  in  time  of 
emergency,  they  ^e  always  first  to  serve 
their  country. 

During  the  last  war  the  physically  handi- 
capped proved  time  and  again  to  be  a  valu- 
aMe  source  of  manpower.  They  readily  re- 
placed the  more  able-bodied  men  who  were 
called  to  the  front.  They  accomplished  the 
Jobs  of  those  whom  they  replaced,  and  they 
even  outclassed  and  outperformed  those  for 
whom  they  substituted.  Their  misfortune 
only  strengthened  their  wUl  to  improve 
themselves  and  to  attack  and  to  overcome 
the  fearful  situation  with  which  they  were 
confronted. 

America  today  has  accumulated  an  Im- 
mense debt,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  physlcaUy  handicapped.  If  they 
•n  employed,  will,  as  taxpayers,  aid  in  re- 
moving this  national  debt.  Where,  before. 
they  added  to  the  debt  as  dependents  of  the 
Oovernment.  they  have  now  reduced  this 
<lraln  upon  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
have  been  capable  of  improving  their  con- 
dition threefold  by  joining  the  long  ranks  of 
■elf-supporting  and  Ux-contributlng  Amer- 
ican dtisens.  Money  that  formerly  was 
apent  by  the  Government  tor  the  care  and 
protection  of  these  dependents  can  now  be 
used  for  other  pixrposes,  and  the  persons  who 
were  once  liabilities  of  the  Oovernment  are 
now  some  of  its  greatest  assets. 

Looking  at  the  significance  of  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  through  the  eyes  of  a 
■cientiat,  an  artist,  or  a  politician.  Instead 
of  through  those  of  an  Indiutriallst  or  a 
businessman,  one  can  see  that  the  handi- 
capped also  play  an  Important  role  in  science. 
In  art.  in  sports.  In  entertainment,  and  in 
politics.  They  have  on  many  occafilons 
proved  themselves  an  Indispensable  national 
asset  in  all  these  fields. 

One  of  our  greatest  scientists.  Thomas  Edl- 
■on,  was  physically  handicapped.  What  he 
lacked  in  physical  abilities  he  compensated 


for  by  using  his  brain  and  his  remaining  fac- 
ulties. Tliough  severely  crippled  by  polio. 
Pranklln  D.  Boosevelt  overcame  this  obstacle 
to  become  one  of  America's,  and  even  the 
world's,  most  important  persons.  Outstand- 
ing writers,  musicians,  businessmen,  and  civic 
leaders  have  been  physically  handicapped. 
What  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  world  If  it 
had  not  had  Its  Byrons.  its  Mlltons.  its 
Kellers,  and  Its  Beetbovens — all  of  the  hand- 
icapped persons  who  made  immortal  con- 
tributions to  our  culture. 

All  of  us,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  are 
handicapped  in  some  way.  Bach  of  us  has 
some  weakness  in  his  nature  which  he  has 
to  overcome  or  for  which  he  has  to  compen- 
sate. A  man  should  be  hired.  Just  as  he 
should  be  Judged,  not  for  what  he  cannot  do, 
but  for  what  he  can  do.  A  person  may  not 
excel  as  a  musician  or  an  artist,  but  this 
handicap  does  not  prevent  his  being  a  good 
mechanic  or  bookkeeper.  A  person  wiio  can- 
not use  his  arms  may  be  exceptional  in  the 
one  of  a  tho\isand  other  occupations  where 
his  arms  are  not  needed.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  our  success  depends  not  on  what 
we  liave  but  upon  what  we  do  with  what  we 
Jiave. 

As  a  result  of  recent  wars,  America  has 
been  left  with  more  physically  handicapped 
persons  than  ever  before  In  her  history.  The 
least  a  grateful  country  can  do  by  way  of 
thanks  for  what  these  men  have  done  is  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  their  own  way 
of  life— a  chance  to  stand  on  their  own  merits 
and  regain  the  seU-respect  that  goes  with 
self-support.  They  may  be  physically  handi- 
capped, but  they  are  surely  not  Job  handi- 
capped. Today,  In  1952.  the  efforts  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Argonne.  of  Saipan,  and  of 
Korea  are  again  needed  In  the  Job  of  keep- 
ing America  safe.  America  needs  the  spirit 
and  the  character  demonstrated  by  these 
handicapped  In  the  ordeal  of  overcoming 
the  barrier  with  which  they  were  faoed 
America,  in  this  time  of  its  greatcet  need 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  its  greatest  national 
asset — the  physically  handicapped. 


PoUsk  CoBstHntion  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  jLUMoia 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVn 

Monday.  Maw  4,  1953 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
more  than  100.000  Chicago  Polish- 
Americans  yesterday  afternoon  at  Hum- 
boldt Park.  Chicago,  ni.,  greeted  Lt. 
Pranclszek  Jareckl.  the  intrepid  Jet  pilot 
who  last  March  escaped  In  a  Russian 
MIO  plane  from  Poland  and.  landed  It 
Intact  on  Bomholm  Island.  Denmark. 
The  21 -year-old  flier  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 

Ueutenant  Jareckl  addressed  the 
throng  in  Polish.    He  said: 

"SvM-  since  I  was  a  child  and  first  learned 
about  the  country  of  America  in  school.  X 
longed  to  see  it. 

"No  matter  bow  many  lies  the  Commu- 
nists may  teach  In  the  schools  in  Poland  at 
present,  the  Polish  people  know  and  tell  their 
children  that  the  United  States  U  a  great 
nation  with  a  true  tradition  and  history 
of  freedom.  The  people  of  Poland  will  al- 
ways remember  the  vtsiU  and  letters  from 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  America,  tell- 
ing of  the  wonderful  opportunities  they 
have  foxmd  here.  Nothing  the  Polish  Com- 
mimlst  regime  says  will  change  these  facts 
of  truth. 


TTo  me,  who  has  left  behind  me  •  sad 
and  Communist -enslaved  homeland,  it  Is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  to  be  standing 
here  in  front  of  you.  breathing  free  air,  and 
being  able  to  say  what  I  like  and  to  think 
for  myself. 

"But  I  regret  that  my  happiness  now  is  but 
an  individual's  Joy.  The  free  world  must  not 
forget  my  countrymen  and  all  the  peoples  in 
coimtrles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Com- 
munism must  be  stopped  and  pushed  back. 
The  free  world's  fight  against  communism 
must  never  abate. 

"I  repeat,  that  I  am  especUUy  happy  to  be 
in  the  country  led  by  President  Kisenhower, 
who  is  so  outspoken  in  his  determination  to 
aid  all  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world.  Preei- 
dent  Eisenhower's  pronouncement  of  the 
new  American  policy  of  liberation  gives  new 
hope  to  the  millions  of  peoples  enslaved  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

"I  know,  and  everybody  knows  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  that  the  United  States  means 
bxisiness.  We  have  learned  about  it  from  tlie 
radio  information  sent  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain by  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

"If  the  fight  for  liberation  comes.  I  want  to 
be  on  this  side,  and  I  want  to  fight,  too. 

"I  have  already  told  the  press  in  my  first 
interview  in  England,  that  the  army  in 
Poland,  under  Russian  command.  wUi  not 
fight  against  the  West.  I  feel  thU  matter 
must  be  emphasized  so  everybody  will  under- 
stand it. 

"The  Polish  Army  In  Poland  as  well  as  the 
whole  Polteh  nation  believes  that  freedom 
will  come  from  the  West.  Everybody  in  Po- 
land believes  that  when  armed  acUon  doea 
come  against  the  oppressors  of  my  country, 
the  allied  armies  wlU  move  into  Poland  and 
with  them  will  come  the  fighting  men  of  the 
Polish  3d  Corps  which  valiantly  fought  In  the 
Second  World  War.  These  soldiers  are  now 
scattered  throughout  the  Western  World 
But  they  will  be  first  to  answer  the  caU  to 
arms.  The  formation  of  such  a  PolUh  army 
will  be  easy  if  the  western  democracies  are 
sincere  in  their  support  of  Polish  freedom. 

"My  escape  from  Poland  in  the  MIG  plane 
was  my  own  idea.  I  escaped  unaided.  No- 
body knew  of  my  ptons.  It  U  not  true  aa 
some  news  dUpatches  said  early,  that 
an  American  group  financed  my  escape.  No- 
body in  Poland  even  hinted  such  a  sua- 
gestlon.  ^ 

"I  left  Poland  in  a  UIO.  flying  at  a  speed 
of  600  miles  per  hour,  with  two  fighter 
planes  chaaing  me.  Others  have  crossed  the 
Iron  Curtain  from  Poland  before  me.  on  foot. 
In  boata.  on  trains,  or  bicycles.  All  of  ua 
ran  to  freedom,  but  we  were  the  Ixicky  ones. 

"No  matter  how  relieved  and  happy  I  am 
to  be  here  today.  I  cannot  help  but  think  ol 
all  the  others  w1k>  cannot  escape  the  totali- 
tarian oppreaaion  and  enslavement  of  tlM 
Communlat  regime  in  Poland." 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

or  mcwoAjr 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESSNTATIVE8 
Monday.  May  4.  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  3.  marked  the  162d  anniversary 
of  Poland's  Constitution  Day.  On  that 
date  in  1791  the  Polish  people  adopted  a 
constitution,  modeled  after  that  one 
adopted  by  the  American  people  only  2 
years  earUer.  It  sets  forth  the  tents  of 
free  men  in  terms  closely  resembling 


those  used  In  the  American  Constltutlon. 
It  was  a  document  embodying  the  Ideals 
of  human  liberty  which  ever  since  have 
inspired  the  Polish  people,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  observed  this  Polish 
Constitution  Day  yesterday.  In  Detroit, 
as  elsewhere  in  this  broad  land,  they 
prayed  in  their  homes  and  their  churches 
for  delivery  of  the  homeland — the  land 
of  their  origins — from  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  Soviet  Russian  tyranny.  In  the 
end,  I  believe,  their  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered, no  matter  how  disheartening  the 
outlook  today. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
this  year  an  especial  significance  at- 
taches to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Polish  holiday  in  observance  of  the  162d 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  constitution. 
This  year  saw  the  death  of  Stalin,  the 
arch-tyrant,  and  the  end  of  an  era.  It 
may  be  that  the  new  one — the  new  era 
just  now  beginning — will  bring  a  cliange 
for  the  better  in  the  status  of  the  Soviet 
satellite  nations,  of  which  Poland  is  one. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  the  weakness  and  confusion  of 
Stalin's  political  inheritors,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  personal  power  now  in  progress 
among  them,  the  stout-hearted  men  and 
women  of  the  Polish  homeland  may  find 
their  long-awaited  opportufiity.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  now 
they  may  start,  at  least,  on  the  road 
which  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the 
freedoms  for  which  in  the  long-ago  their 
forefathers  fought  and  died. 

God  grant  that  the  hopes  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  shall  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed in  their  fulfillment. 

As  of  today,  Poland  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  terroristic  totalitarian 
police  state,  occupied  by  the  Red  army, 
policed  by  Soviet-trained  secret  police, 
economically  ruined  through  forced  na- 
tionalization of  private  property,  and 
robbed  of  most  of  its  Industry  through 
removals  of  machinery  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  schools,  youth  organizations,  trade 
unions,  the  press,  and  radio,  all  have 
been  sovietized.  Even  the  attack  aimed 
at  the  supression  of  Christianity  has 
attained  at  least  an  outward  appearaiice 
of  success. 

The  state  of  affairs  In  Poland  today  Is 
sad.  indeed.  But  the  brave  hearts  of 
freedom-loving  Poles.  In  the  homeland 
as  in  America,  remain  undaunted  by  the 
excesses  of  the  Red  terror.  The  people 
of  Poland,  supported  and  heartened  by 
the  prayers  of  their  kind  in  every  free 
nation  of  the  world,  await  only  that  op- 
portunity of  which  I  have  spoken.  When 
it  comes — as  come  it  will — we  know  that 
they  will  not  hesitate,  regardless  of  the 
cost  in  blood  and  tears,  to  destroy  the 
agents  of  the  criminal  conspiracy  in  their 
midst. 

When  the  day  comes — as  come  it  will — 
that  the  Polish  people  are  ready  to  throw 
off  the  chains  that  bind  them,  it  is  my 
convicUon,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  free 
men  and  women  of  America  will  not 
withhold  from  them  the  spiritual  sup- 
port and  the  material  assistance  re- 
quired to  assure  the  return  of  Poland  to 
its  ancient  position  of  honor  In  the 
comity  of  free  nations. 


Worth  LooloBf  lato 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  BocHiaair 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  24. 1953 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  fr<Mn 
the  Saginaw  News  of  April  13.  1953: 

WOKTB  LOOKHtO   IMTO 

Congressman  Geoboe  Meaobs,  a  hard- 
headed  Republican  from  Ann  Arbor,  who 
likes  to  know  wtiat  Uncle  Sam's  money  is 
being  spent  for,  is  on  soimd  ground  in  de- 
manding an  Investigation  of  tlie  interna- 
tional Junketing  the  State  Department  and 
tlie  Mutual  Security  Administration  have 
been  sponsoring  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers. 

The  program  consists  of  sending  American 
technicians  and  experts  abroad  to  show  other 
nations  how  we  do  things  and  of  bringing 
nationals  from  those  countries  over  here  to 
tour  tiie  United  States  to  see  for  themselves 
how  we  do  it. 

The  general  idea  may  be  good,  Representa- 
tive MxADSB  a^nvlts,  but  thu^e  can  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  too. 

Por  instance,  he  found  that  a  citrus-fruit 
grower  from  Lebanon  had  been  brought  here 
and  given  several  days  of  indoctrination 
in  such  things  as  the  rural  electrification 
program  in  the  United  States,  after  which  he 
was  sent  to  Mississippi,  where  no  citrus  fruits 
are  grown,  but  not  to  any  of  our  cltnis-frxilt 
States. 

Be  found  union  labor  leaders  have  been 
sent  to  Etuxipe  to  help  Evu-opeans  organize 
trade  unions. 

Just  how  these  things  help  to  Improve  re- 
lations with  other  nations  or  how  they  help 
other  nations  to  help  themselves  seems  open 
to  question,  to  Representative  MxAon  at 
least.  And  we  feel  they  may  cause  a  lot  of 
American  citizens,  who  did  not  realise  all 
this  was  going  on.  to  wonder  also. 

"nils  international  exchange  of  Ideas, 
started  out  as  a  minor  matter,  can  eaaily 
grow  Into  an  item  of  major  expense,  and 
Represenutlve  Mxaoee  wonders  if  it  has  not 
already  gotten  out  of  bounda. 

That's  what  he  lias  asked  a  House  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate.  A  look  into  tiiis  pro- 
gram certainly  wvm  to  be  warranted. 


SclMol-Lasdi  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  •tAasACHUscm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  April  30,  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    lix.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  4.  1953: 
BcROOL-LxntCH  Paocmaic 

Warning  given  to  Governor  Herter  by  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  Oveta  Gulp  Hob- 
by that  $200,000  is  to  be  lopi)ed  off  the  Fed- 
eral school  lunch  program  for  Massachusetts 
may  be  tlu  culmination  ot  long  laxity  ctf  Bay 
State  oflarials  in  getting  their  fair  i^bare  of 
IMeral  coimterpart  funds  for  State  pro- 
gnuDS. 


'  Massachusetts  haa  iMver  knocked  very  per- 
sistently at  the  door  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  though  it  haa  been  supporting 
by  Federal  tax  payments  an  enormoiu 
amount  of  Federal  aid  to  other  States.  The 
studies  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ahow 
how  taxea  from  this  area  are  spent  else- 
where. 

School  chUdren  from  congested  areas  in 
Massachusetts  can  become  just  aa  hxingry 
as  children  out  in  the  Ozarks  or  in  the 
dust-bowl  area.  If  the  Federal  fund  cut 
means  tliat  Bay  State  school  children  mn 
going  to  go  hungry,  Massachusetts  should 
get  in  there  and  fight  for  the  $200,000  or  as 
much  more  as  is  needed.  We  have  paid  for 
it  as  taxpayers. 

It  is  shameful  that  a  nation  with  agricul- 
tural surpluses  price  suppOTted  by  the  Oov- 
ernment should  let  children  go  hungry. 
Within  recent  weeks  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began  buying  meat  surpluses  for  the 
school -lunch  programs,  but  apparently  not 
for  Massachusetts. 


P*IUIi  Free4< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or   CAUFOBNIA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  23.  1953 

Ml-.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
May  the  3d  maiiced  Constitution  Day  for 
the  courageous  nation  of  Poland,  a  na- 
tion now  held  in  the  grip  of  the  Soviet 
tyrant,  but  a  nation  whose  people  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle-;  of  freedom 
and  await  the  liberation  which  must 
come  to  restore  independence  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  Poland. 

The  May  3  Polish  Constitution,  the 
anniversary  of  which  is  celebrated  dur- 
ing this  month  wherever  men  and  women 
of  Polish  origin  live,  was  adopted  in  1791. 
Just  2  years  after  the  adoption  of  our 
own  Constitution  in  the  United  States. 
This  great  document  formulated  a  policy 
of  true  liberalism  for  Poland  in  these 
words: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  lUte,  the  clvu  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  Xoundation. 

An  of  us  In  the  UtUted  States  Joined 
with  the  people  of  Poland  in  praying  on 
this  anniversary  of  May  3  Constitution 
Day  that  the  day  Is  not  distant  when  the 
enslavement  of  Poland  will  end. 

We  Icnow  the  many  contributions  the 
people  of  Poland  have  made  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  the  valiant  fight  they 
have  made  again  and  again  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  a  free  Poland. 

The  fault  lor  the  present  subjugation 
of  Poland  Is  not  theirs,  but  must  fall 
up(m  those  responsible  for  the  iiif amous 
Yalta  Agreement  and  all  other  appease- 
ment to  Russian  tyranny. 

May  the  people  of  Poland  hold  fast  In 
their  faith  In  the  destiny  of  their  great 
nation,  and  continue  in  their  struggle 
against  oppression  with  confidence  that 
Justice  shall  ultimately  triumph,  and 
Poland  shall  again  be  free. 
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Lcgisktrre-ExecatiTe  Rehtioasliips  ■  the 
AABiaislntioa  cf  Pragnuw  ««  Viewed 
by  tke  Ezecatire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IR  im  8XNATK  OP  THB  UNl'l'BL)  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1953 

1ST.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address  en- 
titled "Legislative-Executive  Relation- 
ships in  the  Administration  of  Programs 
as  Viewed  by  the  Executive,"  delivered  by 
Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  April  30,  1953,  before  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

IiCr.TBT.TIVK-EXfUTlVB  RKLATIONSHIPS  n«  THE 

ADMnnsTKATiON  or  Pbocsams  as  VnwxD  bt 

THE    EXBCTTTIVB 

(Address  by  fisra  Taft  Benson.  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  before  the  Graduate  School  of 

the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Jef- 

-  ferson    Auditorium.    Washington,    D.    C. 

AprU  80,  1953) 

This  Is  a  happy  occasion  for  me.  It  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
many  of  you  with  whom  I  have  not  had 
direct  contact  before.  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  meeting  with  my  fellow  employees  as 
time  permits,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  I  will  have  met  and  become 
better  acqtulnted  with  all  of  you. 

It  Is  now  a  hundred  days  since  I  assumed 
Buy  duties  here  in  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxire.  In  these  hundred  days  my  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  employees  of  this 
great  Department  have  steadily  Increased.  I 
say  "increased"  because  I  want  to  make  It 
plain  that  long  before  January  20  I  had 
learned  that  this  Department  stands  for 
something  special  In  American  life  and  that 
its  employees  ere  exceptional,  both  In  capa- 
bility and  in  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty. 

There  Is  no  other  department  of  the  Oov- 
•mment  in  which  I  would  even  have  con- 
sidered taking  such  a  position  as  I  now 
occupy  had  It  been  offered  to  me.  As  I  told 
the  President,  no  salary  In  the  world  could 
Induce  me  to  take  this  Job.  But  the  possi- 
bilities for  service  presented  by  working 
alongside  the  devoted  men  and  women  of 
this  Department — the  potentialities  for  serv- 
ing the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  people — these  were  the  most 
Important  factors  In  my  decision. 

And  I  want  you  to  know  this :  Despite  the 
headaches  and  the  heartaches — and  I  have 
had  my  share  these  past  hundred  days — I 
am  glad  to  be  here.  With  your  support  and 
cooperation  we  are  going  to  serve  American 
agrlcxilture — and  this  Nation  that  we  love- 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

I  want  to  commend  the  graduate  school 
most  sincerely  for  establlshlftg  these  lectures 
in  public  administration.  Through  this 
•eries  of  lectiu^s,  we  pay  a  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William 
A.  Jump  and  I.  Thomas  McKlllop. 

Each  of  these  men  exemplified  the  high- 
est type  of  public  servant — and  what  tribute 
could  be  greater? 

Each  of  them  won  distinction  In  discharg- 
ing his  Immediate  responsibilities,  but,  more 
than  that,  they  Inspired  many  others  to  Imi- 
tate them  In  constructive  service  to  the 
American  people. 


The  kindly,  persuasive  influence  of  theae 
two  men  is  stUI  felt,  not  only  throughout 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  only 
throtighout  the  whole  Pederal  Oovemment. 
but  It  even  extends  widely  among  pubUc 
aervanta  in  States,  coxinties.  and  municipali- 
ties. TbelB  lives  prove  that  the  good  that 
men  do  does  live  after  them. 

And  again  I  ask:  What  tribute  could  be 
greater? 

In  paying  our  respects  to  WUllam  Jxunp 
and  Thomas  McKlllop,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  high  level  of  aervice 
rendered  by  all  the  competent  and  loyal 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  honest,  consclentloiis  endeavors  of  these 
employees  is  the  basic  strength  of  this  De- 
partment. That  strength  Is  of  tremendous 
Importance,  not  only  to  our  own  Nation 
but  to  freedom-loving  people  everywhere  In 
the  world. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  par"  In  this  series. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative-executive  relationships  in 
the  administration  of  programs. 

I  am  not  going  to  approach  this  topic  in 
a  profound  way.  I  am  merely  going  to  ex- 
press some  views  which  I  feel  are  basic  to 
successful  administration  in  fiutherlng  our 
common  task  here  in  the  Department — the 
task  of  serving  agriculture  and  our  Nation. 

There  Is  no  need  for  anyone  to  review  for 
this  group  such  fimdamental  facts  as  the 
division  of  governmental  authority  among 
three  groups:  Judges,  legislators,  and  execu- 
tives. Neither  is  there  any  need  to  review 
the  theory  of  separation  of  powers,  the  ex- 
istence of  checks  and  balances,  and  the  basic 
concept  that  ours  is  a  Oovemment  of  dele- 
gated authority. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  sys- 
tem of  government  such  as  oun  requires  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation,  understanding, 
and  mutual  confidence  among  its  various 
branches. 

This  places  a  tremendous  responsibility 
on  the  Individuals  who  hold  Government 
positions — on  the  Judges,  on  the  legislators, 
and  on  the  executives.  They  must  respect 
and  remain  true  to  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  they  must  be  men  and 
women  of  integrity  and  unselfishness,  always 
seeking  to  discharge  their  responsibUitles  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  they  have 
pledged  to  uphold. 

They  are  in  a  sense  the  bridges  that  span 
the  unavoidable  gaps  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. What  they  do  ultimately  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  Constitution  per- 
forms the  functions  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

We  should  all  have  Immense  respect  for  our 
Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  great  English  Prime  Minister,  Gladstone, 
said  of  it,  "The  American  Ckjnstltutlrn  Is  the 
most  powerful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man." 

It  is  my  own  firm  beUef  that  It  Is  even 
more  than  that.  I  believe  that  the  God  of 
Heaven  raised  up  the  Pounding  Pathers  and 
inspired  them  to  establish  the  Constitution. 
This  Is  part  of  my  religious  faith.  To  me. 
therefore,  this  is  not  Just  another  nation. 
It  is  a  great  and  glorloios  society  with  a  divine 
mission  to  perform  for  liberty-loving  people 
everywhere.  To  me  it  is  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

That  places  a  grave  responsibility  upon  us. 
It  means  that  we.  here  In  this  privUeged 
land,  hold  in  our  hands  the  best  hope  of 
mankind;  and  it  will  be  our  shame  and  dis- 
grace before  God  and  man  If  we  allow  that 
hope  to  wither  and  die. 

In  fulfilling  this  concept  of  our  common 

taak.  there  is  no  substitute  for  integrity 

nor  few  devotion  to  principle.  Our  acts 
should  of  course  be  tempered  by  respect  for 
the  views  of  others.    Granting  a  place  for 


comprcnnise,  however,  we  should  endeavor 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  shallow 
expediency. 

The  administration  of  programs  Is  shared 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
otir  Government  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
conmionly  realized.  No  sharp  lines  of  dis- 
tinction s^arate  the  respective  spheres  of 
the  two  branchea. 

Policy,  for  Instance,  is  formulated  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  The  Congress  decides  what 
programs  the  Government  shall  undertake 
and  for  what  general  purposes.  But,  im- 
portant policy  decisions  are  rightly  left  to 
the  administrator,  who  la  charged  with  the 
responsibUlty  of  carrying  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

In  discharging  his  responBlblllty.  the  ad- 
ministrator Is  often  confronted  by  complexi- 
ties that  are  not  easy  to  reconcile.  Por  ex- 
ample,  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  Is  not 
always  clear,  even  in  the  light  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  a  given  act. 

Theae  complexities,  while  at  times  disturb, 
ing  and  frustrating  to  the  Administrator,  are 
Inevitable  in  our  governmental  system.  The 
conunon  task  is  to  minimize  these  complex- 
ities^ and  to  strive  earnestly  to  reconcile  and 
surmount  them. 

Efficient  organization  is  essential  to  good 
administration.  Here,  again,  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government  share 
Joint  Interest.  The  Congress  usually  deter- 
mines  the  broad  outlines  of  organization 
and,  by  spedflc  action,  grants  authority  to 
the  Executive  to  effect  reorganization  of  the 
admlnlstratlye  structure.  The  Congress 
now  has  before  It  Reorganization  Plan  No.  a. 
This  plan  is  designed  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  Internal  organlzaUon  of  the  De- 
partment It  would  pemUt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clear  line  of  responsibility  and 
authority  from  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary,  and  right  along  throughout  the 
Department.  I  believe  this  reorganization 
plan  would  make  possible  greater  efficiency 
and  smaller  expenditures,  and  I  trust  the 
Congress  will  not  disapprove  it. 

The  staffing  and  personnel  management 
of  the  administrative  agency  offer  still  an- 
other area  of  Joint  interest  to  both  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branch  of  ovir 
Government.  The  Congress  establishes  the 
conditions  of  employment.  Within  those 
conditions,  the  Administrator  is  responsible 
for  necessary  appolntmenu,  transfers.  pro« 
motions,  and  supervision. 

There  is  Joint  interest,  also.  In  the  esUb« 
lishment  of  standards  of  administrative  ac- 
tion. The  Congress  rightly  sets  limits  to 
adnUnistraUve  discretion  and  requires  con- 
formance to  procedures  designed  to  protect 
the  public.  The  Administrator,  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  finds  in  his  day-to-day 
operations  a  need  for  setting  up  supple- 
mental standards  and  procedures  for  md- 
mlnistratlve  action. 

In  perhaps  no  other  area  of  Joint  Interest 
is  there  more  pronounced  concern  tlutn  in 
the  expendltxire  of  money.  The  Congress 
grants  permission  to  spend  anri  specifies  the 
amounts  to  be  spent  for  prescribed  purposes. 
It  also  requires  an  accounting  of  how  money 
is  being  spent.  Hence,  money  problems  are 
ever  with  the  Administrator.  Not  only  does 
he  bear  the  administrative  responsibility 
for  expenditxires  within  the  boundaries  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress,  but  he  must  Justi- 
fy and  defend,  first  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  then  before  the  Congress, 
his  estimate  of  the  financial  requirements 
of  his  organization. 

Pinally.  the  Congress  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  overall  review  In  the  administra- 
tion of  programs.  It  may  call  for  informa- 
tion about  any  activity,  and  it  may  investi- 
gate the  administrative  performance  of  r»- 
sponlble  officers.  But  thU  U  not  a  func- 
tion to  be  exercised  solely  by  the  Congress. 
The  Administrator  himself  is  constantly  re- 
viewing, investigating,  and  appraising  the 
activities  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
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Obvlotisly,  then,  neither  legislation  nor 
administration  are  exclusive  of  the  other. 
Each,  of  course,  performs  certain  tasks  that 
are  peculiar  to  itself;  but  even  those  tasks 
can  be  better  performed  if  in  the  areas  of 
Joint  Interest  there  is  real  legislative-ad- 
ministrative teamwork. 

Now  how  do  these  obssrvations  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

If  our  great  purposes  are  to  be  achieved, 
there  must  be  general  accord  between  the 
Congress  and  this  Department.  I  am  strong- 
ly urging,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with 
the  Congress  we  make  a  special  effort  to  ob- 
serve procedives  and  practices  that  will  es- 
tablish and  maintain  real  teamwork. 

The  principles  and  practices  that  I  hope 
will  be  observed  by  all  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire  can  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  We  will  recognize  and  respect  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress  In  the  administration 
of  programs  assigned  to  us.  And  we  will  not 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  Congress  in  its 
manifestations  of  that  Interest. 

2.  In  the  administration  of  our  programs, 
we  will  observe  the  fact  that,  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  the  final  policy  decisions 
of  this  Government  are  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  shall  strive  forthrlghtly  and  hon- 
estly to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress. When  we  have  sxiggestlons  cr  requests 
to  make,  or  criticisms  to  offer,  we  shall  take 
them  to  the  Congress  in  good  faith.  And 
we  shall  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  respond 
to  requests  from  the  Congress  for  Informa- 
tion or  assistance  that  wou!  1  strengthen  the 
basis  for  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress. 

3.  We  shall  respect  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  know  what  this  Department  is  doing 
at  any  time.  We  shall  remember  that  the 
Congress  is  not  only  interested  in  receiving 
reports  of  our  stewardship;  It  is  entitled  to 
them — and  in  time  to  act  upon  them.  To 
this  end  we  shall  welcome  constant  and  full 
consultation  with  the  Congress.  As  some  of 
you  know,  I  Issued  a  memorandum  in  lata 
January  directing  Department  employees  to 
give  repreeenUtlves  of  the  General  Aocotmt- 
ing  Office,  an  independent  arm  of  Congress, 
full  access  to  all  records  and  files,  except 
those  specifically  prohibited  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive order.  This  Is  a  continuing  Depart- 
ment policy. 

4.  We  shall  exercise  with  care  and  equity 
the  rulemaking  authority  vested  In  the  De- 
partment by  the  Congress.  This  authority 
will  be  used  only  in  furthering  the  under- 
stood Intent  of  the  Congress. 

6.  When  we  make  mistakes,  we  shall  hon- 
estly acknowledge  them  and  assume  full  re- 
eponslbUlty  for  them.  Certainly  they  ars 
not  to  be  blamed  on  the  Congress. 

6.  We  shall  communicate  to  the  Congress 
through  appropriate  channels  our  estimates 
of  need,  as  we  sense  It,  in  order  that  we  might 
more  effectively  carry  out  the  responsibUitles 
with  which  we  are  charged. 

7.  We  shall  strtve  always  for  the  advance- 
ment of  American  agricultiue  in  the  public 
Interest;  and  we  shall  carefully  avoid  all 
danger  of  serving  as  agents  of  selfish  groups 
seeking  special  privileges. 

8.  We  shall  keep  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  of  the  people — uppermost  in  our 
minds  at  all  times.  The  supreme  test  of  our 
actions  shall  be:  How  will  this  affect  the 
character,  morale,  and  well-being  of  the 
people? 

Observance  of  these  principles  and  prac- 
tices will,  I  believe,  make  for  good  legisla- 
tive-executive relationships  in  our  Govern- 
ment system.  The  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  this  Government  consist  of 
groups  of  sincere,  hard-working  men  and 
women  charged  with  heavy  responsibilities. 
W^  must  all  work  together  to  do  ova  Job 
effectively. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  conflicts  in  legis- 
lative-executive relationships  arise  out  at 
personality  conflicts.   Z  am  hopeful — and  ds- 


tsrmiiMd— that  such  conflicts  wlU  not  ham- 
per the  work  at  tbs  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We.  who  are  responsible  for  its  wra-k.  need 
to  know  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
to  counsel  with  them.  In  counseling  with 
them,  we  must  seek  to  develop  common 
understanding,  mutual  respect,  and  good  wUl. 
We  shall  go  to  them  In  the  knowledge  that 
within  our  respective  spheres  we  have  the 
same  objective — a  productive  and  prosperoiu 
agriculture — and  that  to  achieve  It  we  must 
work  together  every  step  of  the  way. 

These  principles  and  practices  that  I  have 
Just  now  summed  up  are  in  accord  with  the 
general  statement  on  agricultural  policy  that 
we  Issued  early  in  Pebruary. 

If  some  of  you  are  unfamiliar  with  that 
general  statement,  I  urge  you  to  read  it.  It 
stuns  up  the  basic  agricultural  thinking  of 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  present  administration. 

It  is  based  on  deep  thought — on  personal 
experience — and  on  the  cplniocs  and  con- 
clusions of  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
leaders.  It  was  reviewed  by  the  National 
Agricxiltural  Advisory  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President  and  by  farm  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  in  Congress. 

Let  me  qtilckly  point  out  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  our  agrlcultiiral  policy. 

We  believe  that  our  freedom  Is  a  God- 
given,  eternal  principle  vouchsafed  to  us 
under  our  Constitution.  It  must  be  con- 
tinually guarded.  It  is  more  precious  than 
life  Itself. 

We  believe  that  farm  people  are  one  of 
the  Nation's  strongest  bulwarks  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom;  and  that  we  all  need 
to  work  together — farmers,  Indiistry,  and 
labor — ^to  build  as  strong  and  stable  an  ag- 
riculture as  possible  so  that  farmers  may 
make  their  full  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare. 

We  believe  that  the  primary  objective  of 
agricvilture  is  to  provide  consumers  with 
high  quality  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  Improving  the 
productivity  of  basic  land  resources,  and  thus 
contrlbxrte  to  higher  levels  of  hunum  nutri- 
tion and  living. 

We  believe  that  In  return  for  this  con- 
tribution farmers  deserve  an  income  that 
will  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  constantly 
rising  level  of  Uvlng  fairly  related  to  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  other  large  productive 
groups. 

We  believe  that  our  agricultural  policy 
should  aim  at  obtaining  in  the  market  place 
full  parity  of  farm  prices  and  Income.  We 
should  use  necessary  Governnxent  programs 
to  achieve  this  also — but  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  the  objective  cannot  be  won  by 
Oovemment  programs  alone. 

Ws  believe  that  the  most  Important 
method  of  promoting  the  long-term  welfare 
of  farm  people  and  the  Nation  is  through 
adequate  programs  of  research  and  educa- 
tion. It  Is  through  such  programs  that 
much  of  our  past  progress  has  come. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  mod- 
em agriculture  has  placed  the  family  farm 
in  a  vulnerable  economic  position  because 
farm  prices  and  Income  rise  and  fall  faster 
than  farm  costs  and  other  prices  in  the 
national  economy.  Therefore,  programs  of 
price  support  and  storage  are  needed  to  help 
assure  stability  of  farm  Income  and  ];«lces 
in  the  Interest  of  all  ovir  pe<^le. 

We  believe,  however,  that  price  supports 
which  tend  to  prevent  production  shifts 
toward  balanced  supply  in  terms  of  demand, 
which  encourage  uneconomic  production, 
and  which  result  in  continuing  heavy  sur- 
pluses and  subsidies  should  be  avoided. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should 
strive  toward  helping  the  individual  to  help 
himself,  rather  ttxan  on  concentrating  \uidue 
power  in  Washington.  Many  problems  can 
be  solved  through  individual  and  group  ac- 
tion on  the  local  level.  Where  Pederal  as- 
sistance is  necessary,  however,  it  should  be 
rendered  promptly  and  effectively. 


We  beUeve  that  the  principles  of  eoooomlo 
freedom  are  applicable  to  farm  problems, 
and  that  our  poUcy  shoiUd  emphasise  im- 
proving the  operation  of  free  markets  and 
the  further  develoi»uent  of  docnestie  and 
foreign  naarkets. 

We  believe  that  our  guiding  purpose  in  ths 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  individual  Integrity,  freedom, 
and  moral  fiber  of  each  citizen. 

We  beUeve  that  the  supreme  test  of  any 
Government  poUcy.  in  agriculture  or  outside 
of  It.  should  be:  "How  wlU  this  affect  the 
character,  morale,  and  well-being  of  our 
people?" 

While  I  do  have  a  definite  agricultural 
policy  in  which  I  believe,  I  have  no  program 
of  my  own  to  offer.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
farm  programs  are  made,  and  should  bs 
made,  in  the  Congress.  Our  Job  is  to  execute 
the  laws  and  to  administer  the  programs  that 
the  Congress  establishes  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  we  can.  We  shall  always  be 
ready  to  help  the  Congress  by  means  of  testi« 
mony,  by  presentation  of  factual  nxaterial. 
and  by  such  recommendations  as  are  proper 
to  the  executive  branch.  But  the  making  of 
farm  programs  is  a  leglalatlve  function,  not 
an  executive  one. 

Now.  before  concluding.  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  you  for  a  moment  about  our  own  in> 
ternal  relationships. 

Ours  is  a  task  of  far-reaching  importance. 
Our  efforts  contribute  to  the  health,  hi4>pi'- 
ness,  and  prosperity  of  the  American  pe<^Ie. 
Oiu-  work  is  a  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
world  peace.  We  have  only  to  look  on  our 
day-to-day  activities  from  this  point  of  view 
to  appreciate  the  vital  need  for  teamwork 
among  ourselves. 

We  must  have  efficient  organization,  proper 
delegation  of  responsibility,  coordination  of 
programs,  and  continuing  review  of  programs 
and  operations.  But  underlying  all  of  thla, 
we  must  have  what  is  most  basic  of  all: 
Mutual  understanding,  respect,  and  coopers- 
tion  among  ourselves. 

I  have  pledged  to  myself  that  I  shall  not 
knowingly  be  outdone  in  cooperative  attitude 
by  anyone  in  this  Department.  It  seems  to 
me  that  since  I  want  your  cooperation,  I 
must  if  possible  outdo  you  in  eztendUig 
mine. 

When  I  came  here  I  was  told  by  some  well- 
meaning  friends  that  I  could  expect  to  find 
opposition,  and  possibly  even  disloyalty  to 
me,  among  the  employees.  I  did  not  accept 
that  opinion  then,  and  I  reject  it  even  more 
vigorously  now. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  Just  as  I  stand 
ready  to  acknowledge  errors  where  they  exist. 
I  stand  ready  also  to-def  end  this  Department 
and  its  employees  against  unfair  criticism 
and  attack  wherever  they  may  arise. 

I  realize  that  many  of  you  may  not  agree 
100  percent  with  all  that  we  say  and  doi. 
We  don't  want  an  assemblage  of  "yes-men" 
in  this  Department.  Tou  have  minds  of 
your  own  and  the  ability  to  make  free  and 
Independent  Judgments. 

I  feel  sure  that  no  employees  would  allow 
personal  feelings  or  partisanship  to  exert 
such  influence  that  he  would  consciously  act 
to  maka  the  policies  and  programs  of  this 
administration  ineffective.  That  would  be 
unworthy  of  any  employee,  and  I  feel  in- 
clined to  be  apologetic  for  even  metioning 
it. 

The  only  reason  I  do  mention  it  Is  because 
I  recognize  that  there  may  be  some  whose 
feeUngs  on  farm  programs  are  so  definite 
that  unconsciously  they  might  find  it  hard 
to  give  wholehearted  support  to  new  policies 
or  programs.  If  this  be'  the  case,  then,  in 
fairness  to  themselves  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  should  endeavor  to  place  themselves  in 
positions  where  they  wUl  not  be  so  closely 
connected  with  progranu  and  policies.  Z 
quite  understand  how  this  situation  could 
e^lst,  and  I  say  to  anyone  in  that  situation 
that  I  will  be  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  ths 
beet  of  my  ability.  I  appreciate  frankness, 
and  Z  love  honesty. 
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We  in  Ui«  front  offloe — as  many  of  70a  call 
t^ — bMre  no  illusions  about  who  and  wliat 
make  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tick. 
Tou  do.  By  you,  I  mean  all  of  tbe  thousands 
of  employees  in  Washington  and  throughout 
this  country,  and  those  in  foreign  coiintrica. 
You.  the  employees,  are  the  muscle  and  the 
bone.  yes.  and  the  brain  as  well,  a€  this 
great  Department. 

Part  of  our  job  In  the  front  oOce  la  to  di- 
rect in  an  overall  way  as  we  can  the  yast  ar- 
ray of  talent,  education,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessional know-how  that  is  assembled  in  this 
branch  of  the  Government.  And  to  do  even 
that  effectively,  we  must  rely  heavily  upon 
your  advice  and  assistance. 

It  is  humbling,  but  it  Is  also  wholesome, 
for  us  to  realise  that  we  need  the  Department 
far  more  than  the  Department  needs  us. 

Last  week  I  gave  a  talk  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  in  concluding  it  I  said  something 
about  human  brotherhood,  and  that  if  we 
applied  It  in  our  personal  lives  most  of  our 
problems  would  disappear. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  all  the  employees 
of  the  Department  that  the  one  thing  I  want 
to  see  here,  more  than  any  other.  Is  the  bet- 
ter realization  of  this  Ideal  of  brotherhood. 
It  would  make  our  problems  disappear.  It 
would  make  this  place  an  oasis  in  a  wca-Id 
that  sorely  needs  such  an  oasis.  Brotherhood 
is  not  a  theory  to  apply  vaguely  to  people 
10.000  mUes  away.  It  is  a  fact  that  applies 
especially  and  specifically  to  you  and  to  me 
and  to  all  our  fellow  employees. 

Some  of  you,  I  know,  are  disturbed  by  the 
changes  that  are  going  on.  We  are  striving 
for  greater  efficiency,  and  we  are  trying  to 
reduce  expenditures,  and  there  are  always 
uncertainties  in  such  a  situation.  Let  me 
aasiu-e  you  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  make 
any  changes  as  painless  as  possible.  We  do 
not  envision  any  mass  reductions  in  force. 
We  want  to  give  Department  employees  every 
possible  assurance  that  we  are  not  thinking 
about  them  In  a  cold  Impersonal  wsy.  We 
do  not  want  an  atmosphere  of  fear  In  these 
corridors  and  rooms. 

We  want  cooperation,  trust,  brotherhood. 
No  organization  in  our  Government  is 
more  justly  esteemed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple than  this  great  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. On  Ifay  15,  this  Department  will  be 
91  years  old.  For  almost  a  century,  a  tradi- 
tion of  public  service  has  been  growing  in 
and  around  it. 

We  should  all  be  very  proud  of  that  tradi- 
tion. We  should  all  feel  a  keen  personal  re- 
■ponsibUlty  to  help  carry  on  the  tradition 
•nd.  if  possible,  to  improve  it.  With  the  help 
of  a  kind  providence,  it  can  and  wiU  be  done. 


AMrets  by  Hob.  Alcxoder  WHey,  of 
WiKMHBi,  to  Wiscoasia  Tovof  Repaid* 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP  WISOONSOf 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueiday.  May  5. 1953 

Ur.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  Saturday 
Bittat  It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  an 
outstanding  convention  of  Young  Re- 
puUican  leaders  of  Wisconsin,  in  Eau 
Claire. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  the  text  of  the 
prepared  address  which  I  delivered  that 
night.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

KXCORO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Apdbess  bt  Hon.  AujunnoL  Wtlxt,  Rzfub- 

UCAK.     or    WlSCOKSIK,     CHAnUCAN.     SZlfATB 

FoancN  RzLA-noits  ComcrmB,  Betose 
WiscoNsnf  Peooution  of  Youno  Republi- 
cans CoMVEMTioif,  Eau  CLAUtx.  Wis.,  Mat 
2.  1953 

«D*-P««S«BVAT10M  OB  SUICIDE,   ISSS 

It  is  a  great  prlvUege  to  address  this  out- 
standing convention  tonight. 

I  say  "ouutanding,"  advisedly,  because 
you  young  men  and  women  are  leaders,  not 
cmly  in  the  Toung  Republican  movement, 
but  in  your  communities  as  weU. 

Toung  people  throughout  Wisconsin  look 
to  you.  as  does  yoxir  Republican  Party,  for 
right  thinking  and  right  action  and  right 
leadership. 

The  opportunity  facing  GOP 

As  Republicans,  you  and  I  are  confronted 
today  by  a  great  historic  oppcn-tunity. 

And  there  is  no  single  GOP  group  which 
has  a  greater  opportunity  than  the  Toung 
Republican  group. 

Why?  Because  you  have  the  biggest  stake 
of  all  in  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party. 

If  we  succeed,  you  are  going  to  come  to 
the  fore  as  leaders  of  tomorrow.  You  are 
going  to  lead  in  an  America  of  peace  and 
plenty.  PracUcally  your  entire  Uvea  lie  be- 
fore you.  They  can  be  Uvefc  of  more  sUble 
and  uninterrupted  peace  and  greater  pros- 
perity than  my  generation  has  known. 

But.  if  we  faU  as  a  party,  and  fall  as  a 
Nation  (and  I  don't  beUeve  we  will)  then 
your  lives  could  conceivably  be  fUled  with 
economic,  political  and.  worst  of  all.  mili- 
tary troubles  sin-passing  even  the  hard  times 
which  my  generation  has  at  times  known, 
yes,  surpassing  in  hardship,  even  the  rigors 
of  World  War  II  which  so  many  Toung  Re- 
publicans experienced. 

But,  I  have  faith  in  you  Toung  Republi- 
cans. I  have  faith  in  the  future  which  you 
are  going  to  mold. 

I  have  faith  that  you  are  going  to  meet 
the  basic  Issue  of  our  times  adequately. 

Beds  aim  at  our  complete  deatniction 
What  to  that  tosne?    It  is  simple. 
It  to  the  issue  of  self-preservation  or  sui- 
cide.    That  is  the  biggest  issue  confronting 
America.     It  to  bigger  than  taxes,  housing. 
Taft-Hartley  and  all  the  other  issues,  how- 
ever important.     We  either  siu^ve  in  the 
face  of  the  Communtot  threat  «  we  pertoh. 
The  Communist  enemy  alms  at  nothing 
less    than    our   complete   destruction.    The 
Ccnnmunist  plays  only  for  keeps.     It  to  up 
to  us  to  recognize  that  fact  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Korea  but  a  pinpoint  on  perimeter 

On  a  global  basto,  it  wUl  not  be  a  decisive 
tacUx  if  the  Communists  choose  to  conclude 
a  peace  in  Korea  with  ua. 

Korea  to  after  all  but  a  pinpoint  on  tha 
global  perimeter  around  the  Irtm  Curtain. 
The  Kremlin  to  no  doubt  more  concerned 

with  more  crucial  areas  on  the  perimeter 

Southeast  Asia.  Um  Middle  East,  and  other 
key  locations. 

The  Kremlin  feels  that  the  world  lies  with- 
in its  grasp  today.  The  current  invasion  of 
Laos  has  exposed  the  appalling  imiHvpared- 
ness  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Neutralism  among  the  peoples  In  that  area 
(neutraltom  In  India,  Biu-ma.  and  Indo- 
nesia), neutralism  bom  from  bitter  anti- 
eolonlal,  antlwestem  resentment  may  per- 
mit the  CommTinists  to  chew  up  those  coun- 
tries one  by  one,  unless  these  lands  wake  up. 
If  Southeast  Asia  falte,  a  vast  rice  bowl,  a 
vast  mineral  treasure  bowl,  a  vast  population 
area,  falte.  The  results  would  be  almost  too 
staggering  to  envision. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  E&st  to  almost 
as  inviting  to  tbe  Communist  plan  for  world 
conquest. 


Iran  represents  a  lighted  fuse,  laadlng  to  a 
powder  keg  which  could  any  day  explode  tha 
entire  vast  petroleum  resource  of  that  area 
of  the  globe. 

The  Arab  countries  are  seething  with  fer- 
ment. They  are  bitter  over  the  unsolved 
problem  of  almost  a  million  impoverished 
refugees,  huddled  in  camps  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel. 

In  Africa,  a  pattern  of  unrest  spreads. 
The  Mau  Mau  terror  of  Kenya  Colony  to  a 
grim  symbol  of  what  a  wicked  mixture  of 
modern-day  Communist  provocation  and 
Dark  Age  voodoo  can  concoct. 

In  South  America,  the  Communists  havtt 
established  a  firm  beachhoid  in  Guatemala. 
Prom  there  they  are  seeking  to  radiate  their 
influence  throughout  the  hemtophere  and 
to  build  up  Communtot  groups  in  other 
Latin  lands. 

Chronic  underestimating  of  the  Reds 

Always  the  pattern  to  the  same.  A  small 
hard  core  of  fanatic  Communists  boll  a 
devil's  brew  which  can  poison  an  cntlr* 
nation  and  a  continent. 

Always,  we  have  underestimated  the  Com- 
munists. Always,  we  have  underestimated 
what  that  small  hard  fanatic  core  can  per- 
petrate, either  in  this  country  or  in  other 
countries. 

We  always  have  responded  too  little  and 
too  tote. 

The  Reds  now  control  one-fhlrd  of  the 
world's  people  and  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
surface. 

They  are  on  the  march.  They  are  embold- 
ened by  our  own  weakness,  our  own  indeci- 
sion, our  own  inability  to  grasp  that  they 
are  seeking  utterly  to  destroy  us. 

Failure  to  enlist  native  peoples 

Unlike  ourselves,  they  have  developed  th« 
art  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  native  peoples. 

We,  however,  made  the  mistake  of  first 
Ignoring  the  native  peoplea,  then  under- 
estimating them,  and  only  giving  them 
grudgingly  the  wherewithal  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

The  Incredible  failure  of  the  prerioiM  ad- 
mintotratlon  to  sufBclently  arm  enough 
South  Korean  dlvUions — was  i>araUeled  by 
the  French  failure  to  arm  and  place  confi- 
dence in  tbe  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  troops. 
This  refusal  fully  to  respect  native  people^ 
this  unwillingness  to  understand  their  na- 
tional aspirations — may  prove  catastrophic 

We  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  our  Allies  la 
Europe,  cannot,  of  ourselves,  solve  Asia's 
defense  problems.  Only  Asia  can  solv* 
Asia's  defense  problems. 

After  aU,  it  was  the  brave  Philippines 
themselves  who  so  effectively  quelled  tba 
Communist-led  Huk  rebellion. 

Why  did  we  not  learn  the  Ifson  whldl 
that  Uught  us? 

Why  did  we  not  coma  to  recognise  that 
anti-Ooam\mtot  solutions  must  come  basi- 
cally from  within,  from  the  spirit  ol  a  people, 
rather  than  from  without? 

If  we  are  to  enltot  the  aid  of  native  peo- 
ples— not  in  out  cause,  but  in  their  own 
cause,  their  own  caiise  of  freedom — we  >«4 
our  Allies  have  got  to  change  a  lot  of  our 
antiquated  thinking. 

The  bygone  days  In  Asia  when  the  Euro- 
pean could  sit  In  the  all-European  club  and 
order  about  the  natives  like  serfs — those 
days  are  long  alnce  over. 

Asia  seethes  against  the  ancient  colonial- 
type  rule  with  Its  European  superiority  com- 
plex. Asia  wants  to  be  respected  in  its  na- 
tional aims  and  desires,  and  only,  if  thto  to 
done,  can  Southeast  Asia  successfully  be  de- 
fended against  the  Communist  tide,  or  for 
that  matter,  can  the  Middle  East  be  defended. 
But.  whether  those  peoples  realize  it  or 
not,  the  issue  confronting  them,  too,  to  self- 
preservation  or  suicide. 

If  they  think  they  might  prefer  Commu- 
ntot riile  to  the  old  Imperial  nUe  of  France 
or  England,  they  are  making  a  blind  mto- 
take — which   they   and  future   generations 
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will  Infinitely  regret.  If  once  they  fall  to 
tbe  Kremlin,  they  may  not  ever  be  able  to 
repair  tbe  mistake.  Time  to  running  out  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Western  Powers  must  lay  the  basto 
for  an  enduring  alliance — an  alliance  of 
equals — which  will  genuinely  succeed. 

But  it  to  not  only  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy  that  America  faces  the  issue  of  self- 
preservation. 

Other  dangers  to  America 

The  United  States  could  commit  suicide 
economically  right  here  at  home  if  she  were 
not  to  halt  the  terrible  depreciation  of  the 
American  dollar. 

Fortunately,  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, we  have  made  great  progress  in 
arresting  the  inflationary  danger. 

And  the  Republican  Party  could  commit 
suicide  if  It  did  not  fumtoh  a  constructive 
program  to  the  Nation,  so  as  to  permit  con- 
tinued support  by  our  country. 

And  lastly,  we  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
could  commit  a  slow  form  of  economic  sui- 
cide if  we  did  not  take  comprehensive  action 
on  behalf  of  developing  our  Industry  and 
farming,  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
progress.  In  other  States  and  in  other  regions 
of  tbe  Nation. 

Now.  obviously  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  attempt  to  discuss  tbe  problem  of  our 
self-preservation  in  each  of  these  important 
areas.  But  I  should  like  to  submit  a  few 
comments  on  what  I  regard  as  several  high 
spots  of  these  respective  subjects. 

Preventing    pendulum    awing    against   GOP 

Becsuse  thto  to  a  Republican  convention 
as  such,  I  should  like  first  to  spell  out  how 
we  can  attain  continued  success  for  our 
party,  how  we  can  maintain  ourselves  in 
office. 

Remember  that  the  political  pendulum 
tends  to  swing  against  a  party  in  power  dur- 
ing a  by-election. 

But  thto  to  no  valid  reason  why  that  should 
happen  in  1854  If  we  are  aware  of  our  chal- 
lenges and  responsibilities. 

We  must  fulfill  campaign  promises 

Let  us  first  note  thto. 

Basically,  we  have  got  to  fulfill  our  pledges 
to  the  people  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

I  don't  believe  In  closing  the  book  at  the 
end  of  an  election  on  so-called  campaign 
oratory,  campaign  promises. 

I  believe,  as  I  am  sure  you  do.  that  we. 
as  a  party,  promised  to  balance  the  budget. 
And  we  must  "move  heaven  and  earth,"  so  to 
speak,  to  do  exactly  that. 

We  as  a  party  promised  to  strengthen  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.    We  must  do  exactly  that. 

We  promised  to  weed  out  incompetents,  to 
clean  out  corruption,  to  get  rid  of  subversive 
influences.  And  we  have  got  to  proceed  full 
steam  ahead  along  those  very  lines. 

In  the  first  100  days  of  Ike  Elsenhower's 
term  we  have  made  genuine  progress  toward 
these  and  other  goala.  But  a  look  at  our 
legtolatlve  accompltobments  so  far  shows  that 
we  have  only  made  the  smallest  beginnings. 

A  Congress  to  JuJged,  after  all,  by  the 
amount  of  good  legtolatlon  it  passes  and  the 
bad  legtolatlon  it  kiUs. 

Republicans  must  bring  about  seaway 

One  piece  of  good  legtolatlon  which  we 
must  pass  is  the  Canadian-United  States 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
thto  project,  and  we  are  shortly  to  complete 
them. 

I  wtoh  that  I  cotild  tell  you  that  the  road 
ahead  looks  bright  and  sure,  but  it  does  not. 

We  face  a  difficult  iMttle  for  the  seaway  in 
the  Senate  and  an  Infinitely  more  difficult 
fight  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Certain  people  in  tbe  admintotration  are 
stiU  dragging  their  feet  on  it.  Certain  peo- 
ple have  been  impacted  by  the  fear  propa- 
ganda, released  by  the  eastern  railroads  and 


ports  which  fear  competition,  and  by  the 
coal  groups,  and  other  would-be  saboteurs 
of  the  seaway. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
told  us  that  the  National  Security  CouncU 
supports  the  seaway  as  essential  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Now  the  President  must 
translate  that  fact  into  dynamic  support  all 
the  way  down  the  line  on  the  part  of  every 
single  one  of  hto  agencies  and  on  the  part  of 
administration  supporters  in  the  Congress. 

Nothing  short  of  an  all-out  effort  will  bring 
about  the  Joint  Canadian -United  States 
seaway. 

Youthful  approach  versus  rut-bound 
approach 

I  think  that  the  seaway  issue  brings  into 
sharp  focus  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  our 
times.  It  to  whether  America  wiU  continue 
to  take  a  youthful,  fresh,  forward-looking 
approach,  or  whether  we  will  take  an  aged- 
rut-bound,  backward -looking  approach. 

I  needn't  tell  you  Young  Republicans  that 
often  our  own  Republican  Party  in  the  past 
has  followed  a  rather  stodgy,  mld-Victorlan 
horse-and-buggy  approach  in  a  great  many 
respects. 

It  has  often  failed  to  use  modem  political 
techniques. 

It  has  sometimes  failed  to  understand  the 
uses  of  radio  and  televtoion,  for  example,  or 
of  modern  political  salesmanship. 

It  has  sometimes  failed  to  reward  Its 
brightest,  ablest  leaders,  preferring  hacks 
and  time-servers. 

But,  you  Young  Republicans  know  that  If 
our  party  to  to  survive,  it  must  have  a  young, 
dynamic  approach.  It  must  reward  able 
men.  It  must  promote  its  ablest  sons  and 
daughters.  It  must  not  become  frozen  in 
its  pyramid  of  organization.  It  must  bring 
in  new  recruits,  new  leaders.  It  must  at- 
tract new  voters  and  new  groups. 

Remember,  too.  youth  to  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  .chronological  age.  You  and  f  know 
of  some  young  people,  young  in  years,  who  ; 
are  stodgy  mentally,  who  are  old  ahd  inflex- 
ible in  their  approach,  who  want  to  do  things 
only  the  old  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  people  who 
are  advanced  in  years,  chronologically.  But 
they  have  a  fresh,  vigorous,  dynamic  ap- 
proach. That  to  what  our  party  needs. 
That  to  what  our  Nation  needs. 

Assuring  Wisconsin's  economic  survival 

Now.  my  friends,  let  us  turn  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Wisconsin's  own  survival. 

Obviously,  we  of  Wisconsin  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  economic  progress,  but  here 
again,  there  to  no  reason  for  smugness  or 
overconfidence. 

Other  States  of  the  Union  are  speeding 
ahead  in  plans  to  attract  new  industry,  to 
encotirage  the  growth  of  old  Industries,  the 
formation  of  new  Jobs. 

Tou  young  people  want  to  live  your  lives 
In  a  state  with  expanding  frontiers,  expand- 
ing Industries. 

And  so,  it  to  up  to  us  who  serve  Wtoconsln 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels — to  do 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  that  sort  of 
healthy,  prosperous,  expanding  condition. 
A  healthy  domestic  economy,  after  all,  is  the 
basto  for  a  strong  America  in  our  interna- 
tional relations. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  particular 
phase  of  our  Wisconsin  economic  problem 
which  has  given  me,  and  which  I  am  sure 
has  given  you,  a  great  deal  of  caiise  for  con- 
cern. 

Dairy  decline  spells  severe  problem 

I  refer  to  the  decline  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
Inccnne. 

Whether  you  are  a  student  In  a  university 
or  a  young  man  starting  out  hto  own  busi- 
ness, or  a  white-collar  worker — whatever 
your  vocation  in  city  or  country — you  have 
already  been  affected  by  the  decline  in  the 
Wisconsin  farmers'  purchasing  power. 

I  can  assure  you  that  serving  in  Washing- 
ton, as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela« 


tions  Committee,  and  concerned  as  I  must  be 
about  so  many  world  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  I  try  never  to  lose  sight  of  thto  fact — 

To  be  a  strong  leader  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ica's own  economy  must  remain  healthy.  If 
one  segment — whether  it  is  the  farm  segment 
or  any  other  segment — becomes  economically 
impaired,  the  effect  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  rest  of  our  economy  and  will  soon  spread 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

And  very  definitely,  the  Wtoconsln  farm 
segment  has  been  harmfully  impacted  by  the 
decline  in  the  farmers'  return.  As  a  result, 
purchasing  power  in  our  cities  has  begun 
to  skid. 

Wisconsin's  crucial  dairy  role 

Let  me  spell  out  a  few  facts  about  our 
Badger  position  in  the  Nation. 

In  March  1953  the  average  return  for  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmers  milk  was  $3.55  per  hun- 
dredweight, whereas  In  March  a  year  previ- 
ous, it  was  M-Ol.  And  both  those  figures 
were  below  the  national  average.  When  you 
think  of  that  modest  return  for  a  full  hun- 
dredweight— an  average  of  46.6  quarts  of 
milk,  you  see  how  little  the  farmer  actually 
earns  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  as  compared 
with  what  the  retail  cost  of  milk  to. 

Remember,  Wisconsin  19S2  production  of 
milk  reached  the  enormous  total  of  15.3  bU- 
lion  poimds.  Our  butter  production  was  14 
percent  of  the  Nation's  172  million  pounds. 
Our  cheese  production  was  427  million 
pounds;  49  percent  of  the  Nation's. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  advanc* 
Wisconsin  dairying? 

Ways  of  increasing  dairy  consumption 
Our  basic  objective,  it  seems  to  me,  mtist 
be  to  Increase  oiu*  constunptlon  of  dairy 
products.  Let  me  refer  principally  to  in- 
creased consumption  of  Wisconsin  cheese. 
Right  now,  constunptlon  of  whole  milk 
cheese  per  person  in  our  land  to  only  7.7 
pounds  per  person  per  year.  The  fact  can- 
not be  stated  too  often  that  if  we  Americans 
were  to  increase  oiu-  individual  comumption 
of  cheese  and  other  dairy  products,  then  the 
present  so-called  dairy  surplus  would  dto- 
appear  overnight.  Instead,  we  would  have 
actually  a  dairy  shortage.  Consumption  of 
products  like  cheese  in  the  United  States  has 
never  reached  the  totato  which  it  has  abroad. 
To  get  that  increased  consumption,  sev* 
eral  things  must  be  done: 

1.  The  dairjrmen  of  thto  Nation  themselves, 
the  individual  farmers,  the  cooperatives,  the 
dairy  businesses,  must  contribute  to  an  ex- 
panded advertising-public  relations  program 
to  sell  their  products.  Moreover,  they  muat 
improve  their  overall  merchandising,  their 
packaging,  their  retailing,  making  dairy 
products  more  and  more  attractive,  obtain* 
able,  and  palatable. 

2.  Government  must  encourage  Increased 
consumption  through  all  Its  Information  and 
educational  arms,  for  example,  through  en- 
couraging the  use  of  more  and  more  dairy 
recipes. 

3.  Private  Indmtry  must  accelerate  its 
chemical  research  into  developing  new  by- 
products for  milk.  Research  into  new  chem- 
ical uses  to  one  of  the  golden  keys  which  can 
unlock  doors  of  new  propperity  fcff  America's 
dairyland. 

Let  me  refer,  too,  for  example,  to  the  sort 
of  research  which  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  canned  whole  milk,  which 
does  not  require  refrigeration. 

For  around  2  years  thto  nutritions  canned 
whole  milk  has  been  on  the  market.  It  to 
being  produced  by  at  least  2  companies  now. 
up  to  amounts  of  around  100.000  pounds  per 
day. 

A  problem  remains  In  terms  of  retaining 
all  the  natural  fiavor  of  this  canned  product. 
But  once  this  problem  to  met,  once  costs  have 
been  brought  down  by  mass  production,  thto 
canned  milk  has  tremendous  potentialities. 
Because  it  to  not  pertohable  and  because  it 
can  be  packaged  so  easily,  its  transportation 
U  Infinitely  easier  than  bottled  milk. 
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I  point  ont  these  facts  to  yon,  because  It 
is  characteristic  of  young  men  and  women 
that  they  are  willing  to  think  boldly  and 
adrenturousiy  along  new.  experimental  lines. 

I  point  oat  the  need  for  expanded  dairy 
research,  because  I  think  it  symbolises  how 
to  face  up  to  the  economic  problems  facing 
this  particular  great  indiistry. 

And  it  symbolizes,  too,  the  need  for  a  flexi- 
ble mind:  a  mind  which  does  not  accept 
defeat,  a  mind  which  does  not  bemoan  the 
reverses  which  it  may  suffer,  but  which  rather 
plunges  aliead  to  change,  let  us  say,  dairy 
rererses  into  dairy  victories. 

The  same  is  true  of  Wisconsin's  industrial 
problems  and  of  problems  In  every  other 
phase  of  our  economy. 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  have  reviewed  var- 
lo\is  phases  of  the  self-preservation  prob- 
lem— preserving  om*  State  strong,  healthy, 
and  dynamic;  preserving  our  party:  preserv- 
ing our  country. 

Profccti7i{^  continental  America 

But.  in  the  final  few  minutes  of  these  re- 
marks. I  should  like  to  return  to  our  greatest 
single  problem — protecting  America's  own 
continental  security. 

I  need  not  spell  out  in  detail  to  this  par- 
ticular alert  audience  what  a  grave  problem 
confronts  vis  In  defending  o\ir  own  American 
cities  from  all  the  potential  dangers  of  this 
atomic  age. 

Those  in  my  audience  who  served  in  World 
War  n,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the  Korean 
eonllict,  know  especially  clearly  that  the 
No.  1  target  of  world  war  m.  if.  Ck>d  forbid. 
It  ever  comes,  will  be  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  Itself. 

Are  we  ready?    Hardly  so. 

Our  civilian  defense  is  riddled  with  holes. 
Our  ground  observer  system  is  sadly  lacking. 
Otir  United  States-Canadian  radar  screen 
reportedly  has  enormo\is  unplotted  areas. 
Our  advanced  guided  missiles  exist  in  but  a 
few  prototype  models.  Oinr  Jet  Interceptor 
fleet  is  sadly  lacking  In  numbers. 

Well,  what  about  our  offensive  weapons 
for  the  atomic  age?  Are  we  satisfied  that  we 
have  enough  intercontinental,  strategic 
bombers?  Are  we  content  with  our  progress 
In  A-bomb  and  H-bomb  development? 

Of  coxirse,  because  facts  on  these  subjects 
are  necessarily  veiled  under  security  classi- 
fication, we  cannot  be  sure. 

But  there  ara  certain  signs  that  an  la  not 
well.  Consider,  for  example,  the  enormous 
number  of  strikes  which  have  crippled  our 
atomic-energy  plants.  Consider  the  fact  that 
figures  released  from  time  to  time,  show  how 
relatively  few  seem  to  be  ovtr  interconti- 
nental strategic  bombers.  Consider  evi- 
dences that  some  of  our  military  brass  seem 
to  have  more  of  a  trench  warfare  1018  con- 
cept than  a  1953  or  1963  concept  of  modem 
warfare. 

These  are  facts  to  cause  concern  for  you 
and  for  me. 

America's  own  security  Is  after  an  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  free  world's  se- 
curity. We  dare  not  risk  suffering  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  first  blow  siistalned  may 
be  the  last  blow. 

Security  depend*  on  more  than  arm* 

But  military  security  isn't  enough.  Oen- 
tiine  overall  security  depends  also  upon  the 
basic  psychology  of  a  people. 

It  depends  upon  a  people's  faith  In  a  Ood 
of  Justice  and  goodness. 

It  depends  upon  a  people's  faith  In  Itself. 

It  depends  upon  a  people's  faith  In  Its 
own  government — in  a  clean,  honest,  efll- 
ctent.  orderly  government. 

It  Is  that  sort  of  government  which  the 
Bscnhower  administration  is  giving  to  us  in 
Washington,  and  which  our  State  adminis- 
tration in  Madison  is  so  ably  giving  to  us. 

But  the  road  before  us  toward  Invincible 
•ecurlty  is  a  long  road.  And  it  Is  up  to 
us  to  move  forward  up  that  road. 


The  Issue  renutlns  dear.  It  la  aelf- 
preservation. 

That  is  the  basic  law  of  nature.  It  Is 
th9  basic  law  of  individuals  and  nations.  I 
know  that  we  will  be  adcciuate  to  it. 


PabBe  HoasiBf  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  wsw  Jaasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1953 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  ^sh  to  Insert  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  city  of  Newark  with  respect  to  the 
public  housing  program.  As  I  stated 
when  the  measure  was  before  the  House, 
if  the  action  of  the  House  stands,  the 
city  of  Newark  will  probably  be  pre- 
vented from  going  ahead  with  about  2.- 
100  units  of  desperately  needed  low-rent 
housing.  Inability  to  proceed  with  the 
housing  will  also  probably  impede  the 
city  in  carrying  out  certain  of  its  slum 
clearance  projects  and  public  construc- 
tion. So-called  economy  at  the  expense 
of  our  human  resources  is  false  and 
short-sighted  economy.  The  evil  ef- 
fects of  slums  are  far  more  costly  to  the 
Nation  than  are  funds  expended  for  de- 
cent housing  for  families  who  cannot  be 
served  by  piivate  enterprise.  I  trust  the 
Senatfe  wiU  save  this  most  worthwhile 
program  through  which  American  fami- 
lies of  small  income  can  find  decent  liv- 
ing quarters. 

The  resolution  reads: 

OajscnoN  to  Housurc  Cuktaxlmxmt  it 
OoMGaias 

Whereas  the  city  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  has 
prepared  plans  and  has  in  process  of  de- 
velopment (H-oJects  lor  low-cost  bousing  and 
slum  clearance  redevelopment.  In  the  city 
of  Newark,  which  plans  have  been  prepared 
and  are  being  developed  upon  the  approval 
of  Federal  authorities  on  applications  made 
for  grants  of  assistance  under  existing  acts 
governing  the  Federal  low-cost  housing 
program:  and 

Whereas  the  planned  low-cost  housing  and 
slum  clearance  projects  are  essential  to  the 
needs  of  residents  of  the  city  of  Newark  and 
the  pubUc  health,  safety,  and  welfare;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  present  Congress,  in  total  disregard  of 
the  planned  development  by  the  city  of 
Newark,  as  well  as  other  communities,  has 
Inaugurated  a  curtailment  of  assistance  for 
low-cost  housing  and  slum  clearance  proj- 
ects, with  total  disregard  for  c(Mnmunlty 
reliance  in  good  faith  upon  acts  of  Congress 
heretofore  under  which  such  projects  had 
been  planned;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commisaioneri  of 
the  City  of  Newark.  N.  J^  That  we.  for  and 
upon  behalf  of  the  dtiaens  of  Newark  for 
whom  aforesaid  low-cost  housing  projects 
and  sliun  clearance  redevelopment  had  been 
planned,  and  the  need  for  whom  such  de- 
velopment is  urgent,  do  hereby  give  expres- 
sion to  our  objection  to  the  ciirtallment  by 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  Federal  aid 
for  such  projected  low-cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance  redevelopment,  and  do  virge  upon 
the  Membeis  of  the  House  at  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  that  the  curtailment 
aforesaid  shall  be  reconsidered  and  that  the 


Congress  make  adequate  provlsloa  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  and  completion  ot  such 
planned  redevelopment  low-cost  >>^ii««ng 
projects;  and  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  t>e  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  H.  Aux- 
ANOKB  Smith  and  Robkst  C.  HxmiBicxaoM, 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Pktib  W.  Rooimo, 
Hoca  J.  ADDONIZIO,  and  Robxbt  Wimthkop 
Keak,  Congressmen,  from  the  10th,  11th.  and 
13th  Congressional  Districts,  whom  we  re- 
spectfully request  to  assist  otu-  community  in 
obtaining   Federal   assistance   for   the   com- 
pletion   of    the    low-cost    bousing    projects 
which    have    been    planned    in    the    city    of 
Newark  in  reliance  upon  Federal  nssiitsnca 
as  existing  under  prior  acts  of  Congress. 
Stkpram  J.  Hoauf, 
JoHir  B.  Kxni  AM, 
Ralph  A.  VnxAic, 
Lao  P.  Cablih. 
MxTXB  C.  Eixasmw, 
Board   of   Cfrmmitaionert   of    thM 
City  of  Newark.  N.  J. 
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Advocates  of  tbe  Proposed  St  LawnuKt 
Seaway  Are  Perpetratmf  a  GigaBtie 
Hoax  Upoa  the  American  People,  Par- 
ticiilariy  Those  of  the  Midwest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FKHMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVX8 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  28 
Issue  of  the  Buffalo  (NY.)  News  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  proponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  are  perpetrating 
a  gigantic  hoax  on  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, particularly  those  of  the  Midwest, 
when  they  continually  state  that  the 
proposed  waterway  will  make  ocean 
ports  of  Great  Lake  ports. 

The  editorial  follows: 

It 'Wont  Bx  a  &awat 

OCSdal  confirmation  comes  from  Ottawa 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  which  Can- 
ada seems  Intent  on  building  as  Its  own,  is 
not  designed  as  a  seaway.  Gen.  A  G.  L 
McNaughton.  cochalrman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  is  authority  for 
the  statement.  Speaking  before  the  Hovis* 
oi  Commons  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ha 
said  that  the  bigger  ships  have  a  role  at 
their  own  in  ocean  trade  and  were  not  de- 
signed for  traversing  waterways.  "The  gen- 
eral feeling  is  that  far  from  wanting  them 
In,  we  want  them  out,"  he  declared. 

This  realistic  view  of  affairs  must  come 
as  a  disheartening  shock  to  the  propaganda 
agency  in  Washington  which  over  the  years 
has  dwelt  upon  the  certainty  of  Inland  serv- 
ice by  great  oceangoing  ships  if  a  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway  27  feet  deep  were  available 
to  them.  But  take  It  from  General  Mc- 
Naughton, seaway  traffic  there  wlU  be  pro- 
vided by  vessels  of  from  8,000  to  10.000  tons. 
And  he  does  not  expect  much  from  them. 
The  principal  commodity  moving  by  this 
route  will  be  iron  ore,  he  says,  heading  in- 
land from  the  new  Labrador  field:  and  for 
this  service  special  vessels  are  being  de- 
signed. 

So  a  great  dream  is  shattered,  a  dream 
that  included  even  service  by  large  liners 
between  Etirope  and  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  seaway  enthusiasts  have  dis- 
missed offhand  the  testimony  of  deep-sea 
ship  operators  that  only  a  small  percent- 


age of  oceangoing  vtissels  could  use  the 
projected  27-foot  waterway — these  for  the 
most  part  of  the  tramp  classlflcstion  and 
of  foreign  registry.  They  believed  what 
they  wanted  to  believe.  But  they  must  ac- 
cept the  word  of  General  McNaughton  as 
factual  regarding  the  service  that  wiU  be 
provided  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway.  It 
is  hoped  that  his  presentation  of  the  case 
wlU  be  generally  accei>ted — by  such  officials 
of  our  Government  as  have  been  Inclined 
to  yield  to  the  politics  of  the  project  as  weU 
as  by  the  agency  of  eeaway  propaganda  in 
Washington. 


Commuiist    Octopus    Ezteads    Anetlier 
TtaUdc  as  Ike  CaU  Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAflSUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
resumed  tiruce  negotiations  give  assur- 
ance to  the  Communists  that  they  can 
obtain  relief  from  our  devsistating  air 
and  naval  attacks  in  Korea  simply  by 
making  the  minimum  concessions  neces- 
sary to  transfer  the  talks  from  the  mili- 
tary to  the  political  level;  they  are  ex- 
tending another  threatening  tentacle  to- 
ward the  vital  areas  of  southeast  Asia. 
Our  complacent  contradictory  attitude 
toward  this  new  serious  aggression  is 
made  shockingly  evident  by  stem  State 
Department  warnings  accomijanied  by  a 
Presidential  announcement  of  not  only 
defense  cuts  but  also  a  defense  stretch- 
out. Is  this  to  be  the  pattern  of  the 
Eisenhower  era  triumphantly  proclaimed 
by  Secretary  Dulles?  If  so.  the  Kremlin 
has  used  shrewd  Judgment  in  shifting  its 
emphasis  from  an  area  where  it  is  con- 
fronted with  our  strength  to  a  poten- 
tially more  profitable  area  where  this 
administration  is  hesitant  and  reluctant 
to  get  further  involved  both  because  o/ 
political  conditions  in  the  stricken  re- 
gion and  perhaps  more  importantly  be- 
cause of  the  type  oi  political  campaign 
tactics  they  recently  employed  relative 
to  the  Korean  war. 

Our  people  are  entitled  to  ask:  "Does 
this  new  aggression  already  stamp  any 
Korean  truce  as  a  fraud?"  President 
Eisenhower  has  certainly  indicated  as 
much.  In  his  widely  heralded  address  to 
the  American  editors  he  said : 

For  any  armistice  In  Korea  that  merely  re- 
leased aggressive  armlea  to  attack  elsewhere 
would  be  a  fraud. 

The  next  question  is.  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  if  by  the  Eisenhower  test  the 
truce  is  a  fraud?  Cut  defense  some 
more?  While  everyone  warns  against 
letting  Kremlin  soft  talk  cause  us  to 
lower  our  guard,  are  we  not  already  on 
the  verge  of  doing  just  that?  It  seems  to 
me  that  anyone  who  looks  Into  the  trust- 
ing faces  of  our  children  whose  future 
freedom  depends  upon  what  we  do  now, 
should  most  certainly  decide  to  err.  If  at 
all.  on  the  side  of  too  much  defense, 
rather  than  too  little.  Our  fhiancial 
sacrifices  for  defense,  about  which  there 
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is  so  much  moaning,  are  really  pretty 
puny  compared  with  what  our  young 
men  are  required  to  risk  in  battle  or  with 
what  American  children  have  at  stake  in 
our  fight  against  Communist  Imperial- 
ism. I  Just  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  gave  the  President  a  mandate  to 
gamble  with  our  security  in  order  to  keep 
rash  campaign  promises. 

By  Uiis  I  do  not  mean  that  waste 
should  not  be  eliminated.  It  should  be. 
Neither  do  I  mean  that  the  budget  should 
not  be  balanced.  It  should  be.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  achieve  both 
maximum  attainable  security  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  even  if  we  have  to  forego 
politics  and  raise  more  revenue.  Cer- 
tainly events  to  date  all  indicate  that  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement  can  only 
be  induced  by  our  attaining  preponder- 
ant strength.  Therefore  curtailing  de- 
fense etiorts  now  may  only  add  to  our 
total  defense  burden  by  perpetuating  a 
costly  worldwide  stalemate.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  defense  cuts  make  us  app>ear 
to  be  backing  down  while  the  Kremlin 
still  has  the  initiative.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous course.  One  does  not  have  to  lock 
far  to  find  the  fruits  of  our  weakness  and 
vacillation.  It  appears  that  out  of  eager- 
ness to  reap  quick  political  benefit  from 
speedy  agreement  on  the  exchange  of 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  proper  safe- 
guards were  not  insisted  upon.  As  a  re- 
sult our  negotiators  now  charge  we  were 
swindled.  The  Communist  negotiatoi-s 
contemptuously  brush  off  our  repeated 
demands  tiiat  the  rest  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  be  returned.  We  returned 
thousands  to  them.  They  returned  a  few 
hundred  and  evidently  kept  a  large  num- 
ber. It  seems  that,  having  once  more 
gullibly  relied  on  their  good  faith  and 
got  cheated,  we  must  now  wait  for  a 
truce  agreement  to  get  back  all  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  Communist 
prison  camps. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Commu- 
nists feel  sure  we  have  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  do  anything  else.  They 
are  certainly  being  encouraged  in  this 
feeling  by  the  administration's  sacrifice 
of  security  for  savings.  Just  why  we 
should  find  this  a  suitable  time  to  stretch 
out  our  defense  build-up  and  give  the 
Kremlin  more  time  to  nullify  our  lead 
in  nuclear  weapons  before  driving  for 
a  durable  peace  is  a  puzzle  to  me. 

I  have  a  disturbing  foreboding  that 
the  vaunted  Eisenhower  era  of  foreign 
policy  may  turn  out  to  be  as  much  of 
a  fraud  as  the  chameleonic  tactics  of 
the  Communists.  I  fervantly  hope  time 
proves  otherwise.  There  is  so  very  much 
at  stake  for  all  of  us.  It  appears  that 
somehow  or  other  we  must  convince  the 
President  that  our  liberty  must  not  be 
measured  in  dollars;  that  we  want  to 
voluntarily  sacrifice  as  much  for  defense 
as  proves  necessary  to  outweigh  what- 
ever the  Cominform  tyrants  involuntar- 
ily take  from  their  slaves  in  order  to 
threaten  us.  We  must  adamantly  re- 
fuse to  concede  that  our  free  economy 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  an  arms  race 
with  the  Communist  economy. 

The  voices  of  the  small  but  loud  chorus 
of  calamity  howlers  who  pre  already  yell- 
ing quits — those  voices  are  not  the  voices 
of  the   great  majority   of  determined 


Americans  who  intend  to  stay  free  what- 
ever the  cost. 

In  closing  I  want  to  refer  again  to  the 
President's  address  to  the  editors  where 
be  said: 

The  test  of  truth  Is  simple.  There  can 
be  no  persuasion  but  by  deeds.  Is  the  new 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to 
use  its  decisive  influence  in  the  Communist 
worlU,  including  control  of  the  3ow  of  arms, 
to  bring  not  merely  an  expedient  truce  In 
Korea  but  genuine  peace  In  Asia? 

Insofar  as  the  invasion  of  Laos  indi- 
cates the  Communist  answer  to  the 
President's  question,  there  is  no  reason 
for'-us  to  lapse  into  deeper  complacency. 


Faads  for  Pablic  Hoasiof  and  Slwn 
Qearance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Coimnission- 
ers  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  protest- 
ing the  failure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  include  in  the  independent 
oCQces  appropriations  bill  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  continuance  of  the  lov-rent, 
public-housing  program. 

By  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  program  the  city  of 
Trenton  has  been  able  to  clear  the  city 
of  some  of  its  most  objectionable  slums 
and  to  provide  adequate  and  healthful 
housing  for  some  of  its  citizens.  How- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done  In  the 
city.  I  agree  with  the  Trenton  Board  of 
Commissioners  that  it  is  an  error  to  dis- 
continue the  war  on  slums,  now  that  it 
has  been  successfully  launched. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  condemning  action  of  the  United 
States   Congress   in   rejecting    appropria- 
tions for  public  housing  and  slum  clear- 
ance for  the  fiscal  year  1953-64 
whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  April  22,  1953.  voted  to  reject  the  request 
for  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
35,000  public  housing  units  in  the  United 
States  during  the   fiscal   year   1953-64,   and 
also  voted  to  eliminate  all  appropriations  for 
slum  clearance  for  the  same  period;  and 

Whereas  such  action.  If  conc\irred  in  by 
the  Senate,  would  sound  the  death  kneU  for 
all  public  housing  and  slxim  clearance  In 
the  United  States,  and  endangers  the  con- 
struction of  any  additional  housing  units 
in  the  city  of  Trenton,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
posed slum-clearance  project  now  pending 
In  the  East  Trenton  area;  and 

Whereas  a  sru*vey  now  under  way  in  the 
city.  In  connection  with  the  current  drive 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  worst  features  and 
conditions  In  the  sliun  area  of  Trenton, 
establishes  condltlohs  to  exist  which  are  a 
menace  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  com- 
munity and  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  our 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  action  at  Congress,  afore- 
mentioned, if  aUowed  to  stand  wUl  greatly 
Impede,  if  not  nullify,  the  attempt  of  the 
city  to  Improve  the  conditions  aforestated, 
since  in  the  long  run  the  only  real  chanca 
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to  provide  decent  low-eost  housing  and  to 
clear  slums  snd  reclaim  deca3rlng  sections 
of  our  city  Is  througti  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  formerly  and  now  still  available: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  CommissUmert 
of  the  city  of  Trenton,  That  It  vigorously 
condemns  the  action  of  the  Congress,  afore- 
mentioned, for  the  reasons  aforestated.  and 
strongly  urges  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  reverse  such  action  and  supply 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  providing  de- 
cent homes  for  thousands  of  low -Income 
families  now  living  in  the  slums;  that  it 
ivges  the  Senate  not  to  permit  thousands 
of  families  to  be  relegated  to  the  slums  for- 
ever because  of  the  ruthless  pressure  of  soul- 
less, selfish  groups  in  the  guise  of  economy, 
and  submits  to  the  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  the  words  of  one  of 
America's  Immortals  of  long  ago  that  "111 
fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where 
wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay";  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  forwarded,  by  the 
city  clerk  to  the  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. President  of  the  United  States:  Hon. 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Martin, 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives; 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  minority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
minority  leader  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives: Hon.  H.  Alexander  Smith  and  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jereey;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Howell,  Member 
of  Congress  for  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  to 
ttae  local  press. 

SXDO  L.  RiDOLn. 

AMoaxw  J.  DucR. 
Oco.  w.  Rmua. 

DOMAL    J.    CONNOIXT. 

WaiBBir  W.  Omif . 


VtatntlM  Oil 
IXTVNSION  OP  RE&CARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


vnoufu 

Of  TKl  BOUSl  OP  RIPIIKSINTATXVM 
Tutidav,  May  8, 198i 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propa- 
•andlate  for  International  petroleum 
eorporatlona  are  In  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
paign to  give  the  American  public  the 
Impresaion  that  the  economy  of  Vene* 
luela  U  going  to  collapse  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  accept  all  the  residual  oil  that 
those  corporations  choose  to  unload  In 
United  SUtes  fuel  markeU.  The  fact 
that  each  shipload  of  this  surplus  of  the 
refining  process  brings  more  unemploy- 
ment and  hardship  Into  our  mining  artaa 
Is  of  no  concern  to  these  Interests. 

The  quarterly  report  Issued  last  week 
by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Mines  discloses  that  mine  tmployment  in 
our  State  has  declined  from  0«.Ma  in 
March  1952  to  80,748  at  the  present  time. 
Z  do  not  contetfit  that  foreign  residual 
oil  Is  responsible  for  the  full  amount 
of  this  wholesale  layoff,  but  X  assure  you 
that  most  of  those  18.000  American  olU- 
Mns  would  be  working  today  If  a  bill  to 


curb  residual  oil  imports — such  as  the 
measure  now  being  studied  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — had  become  law 
in  a  previous  Congress. 

The  international  oil  crowd  has  been 
enjoying  a  fuel's  holiday  at  the  expense 
of  America's  domestic  industries  and 
laborers  for  the  past  7  years.  Now  they 
are  faced  with  the  sudden  realization 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
willing  to  continue  the  policies  that  have 
brought  these  conditions  about.  Our 
people  are  looking  to  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  legislate  against  the  in- 
equities that  now  prevail  in  our  foreign 
trade  relationships,  but  the  oil  Import- 
ers are  letting  nothing  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  campaign  to  prevent  tliese  essen- 
tial revisions. 

The  defense  of  Venezuela's  prosperity 
has  now  become  the  battlecry  of  the 
profiteers;  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
just  no  other  point  on  which  to  attempt 
to  build  a  case  for  unlimited  residual  oil 
imports.  We  are  given  to  believe  that 
our  good  neighbor,  in  South  America 
would  be  shunted  onto  the  road  of  eco- 
nomic depression  if  Congress  enacts  the 
import-restriction  bill. 

What  we  are  not  told  is  that  Vene- 
zuela is  going  to  continue  to  sell  her  oil 
whether  or  not  it  is  shipped  into  the 
United  States.  This  fact  is  revealed  by 
a  news  statement  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  April  24, 
1953,  which  reads  as  follows: 

AaomrorA  Offbs  To  Bttt  Vsmxzusla  On. 

Cabacas,  V«N«BtrKLA.— Argentine  Ambassa- 
dor MaJ.  Carlos  Domingueb  said  Argentina 
la  ready  to  buy  Venezuelan  petroleum  if  the 
United  States  restrlcta  Ita  oil  importa. 

He  said  ArgenUna  might  be  in  position  to 
purchase  a  great  part  if  not  all  of  the  Vene- 
Buelan  oU  which  would  be  rejected  by  the 
United  States  under  import  restriction  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress.  He  said  on  in- 
•truoUons  from  his  government,  he  Is  ready 
to  begin  important  conversations  with  the 
Veneeuelan  Government  to  increase  com- 
merolal  and  cultural  relations  between  the 
two  oountrlea. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  Veneiuela  will  not  go 
bankrupt  on  account  of  our  placing  a 
limit  on  the  residual  oU  that  we  admit 
Into  the  United  SUtes.  But  more  and 
more  of  our  coal  companies  and  our  mln- 
tn  and  raUroad  workers  wlU  be  In  com- 
plete bankruptcy  unices  Congress  does 
enact  that  laglslatloa— and  in  a  hurry. 


Amendmeat  to  Merckaat  Marlae  Act  of 
ItM 


IXTVNSION  OP  RSMARK8 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

ov  ooitfriuTium 

ZN  in  BOUSl  or  MinUBaiMTAIIVM 

Tuttday.  May  8,  tHi 

Mr.  BEELT-BROWN.  The  bUl  which 
X  am  introducing  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  li 
Intended  to  strengthen  our  merohani 
marine  by  making  It  possible  for  privata 
enterprise  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  seafaring  nations  by  keeping  our 
merchant  shipping  In  good  condition  and 
uptodatt. 


Briefly,  my  bill  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended,  which  would  establish  a  defl- 
nite  period  of  amortization  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  new  shipping. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  because  at 
present  there  is  not  a  uniform  basis  of 
amortization  of  construction  costs,  and 
those  who  would  like  to  construct  new 
ships,  to  keep  their  fleets  up  to  date, 
have  found  it  difficult  at  times,  I  am  in- 
formed, to  obtain  the  financing  through 
the  regular  channels  of  private  financ- 
ing, as  those  whose  enterprise  in  indus- 
try or  in  construction  or  in  other  fields 
are  able  to  do. 

You  will  note  from  the  title  of  this 
act  that  it  is  designed  to  "promote  and 
encourage  the  construction,  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  financing  from  private 
sources,  of  vessels  suitable  for  use  in  the 
foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  defense  purposes,  and  to 
encourage  the  maintence  of  shipyards 
and  to  preserve  the  supply  of  skilled 
shipyard  workers." 

The  need  for  this  legislation  may  be 
more  fully  appreciated.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
all  will  realize  that,  except  for  a  hmited 
amount  of  Government-financed  con- 
struction of  shipping  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  our  entire  merchant  fleet 
today  consists  of  vessels  which  were  con- 
structed prior  to  the  last  war,  or  which 
were  built  by  the  Government  during 
the  war  and  subsequently  sold  to  private 
owners.  A  very  considerable  amount  of 
the  tonnage  In  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  obsolete,  and  therefore  unfit 
or  uneconomical  to  operate. 

The  shipping  Industry  could  proceed 
In  Its  own  way  to  replace  this  tonnage 
with  new  ships,  modern  In  design  and  in 
machinery  and  equipment,  if  we  would 
extend  to  them,  even  to  a  partial  extent, 
the  encouragement  which  we  now  ex* 
tend,  for  example,  to  manufacturing  In- 
dustries, for  the  constructing  of  plants 
and  manufacturing  facilities. 

This  bill  seu  up,  for  the  first  time,  a 
provision  which  represents  the  common 
undersUndlng  and  practice  of  the  mari- 
time world,  and  that  is  that  the  useful 
life  of  a  ship  U  30  years;  and  It  permits 
the  owner  of  a  ship  to  amortise  B  percent 
of  the  construction  coat  each  year,  un- 
der the  depredation  allowances  per* 
oiltted  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  Uke  cognl- 
■anoe  of  the  uneven  curve  of  business  la 
the  shipping  Industry,  by  permitting  an 
additional  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  ship, 
to  be  set  aside  In  any  year.  If  the  owner 
happened  to  have  a  proflUble  year,  to 
assist  In  accumulating  funds  In  depreci- 
ation reserves  for  ulUmate  replacement 
of  the  vessel.  I  might  add.  too.  that  the 
bill  provides  that  this  latter  amount 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  any  year  In  which  the  owner 
was  Indebted  to  the  Oovemment  for  any 
loan  for  construction  or  other  purposes. 

This  blU.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  one  which  U 
not  complicated.  It  can  be  quite  simply 
explained  and  understood,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that,  after  proper  oonslderaUon  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  a  member,  that  lU  passage  may  ba 
recommended  and  urged  at  this 
of  the  Congrau. 
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Is  It  Ta  Be  or  Not  To  Bc7— It  Matt  Be 
.  a  Tax  Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mew  TOax 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP   RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  22, 1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York-  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  determination  not  to  give  American 
taxpayers  the  tax  cut  pledged  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  last  campaign 
dates  back  a  long  time.  As  early  as 
March  21,  1953,  the  Los  Angeles  Exam- 
iner in  its  editorial  begins: 

Federal  taxes  wUl  not  be  reduced  untU 
next  year,  U  then. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred: 

No  Tax  Cut? 

Sad  ts  the  news  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  Federal  taxes  will  not  be  reduced  until 
next  year,  U  then. 

At  his  Thursday  presti  conference.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  repeated  his  formula:  The 
Federal  budget  must  be  balanced  before  tax 
relief  begins.  Some  economies  can  be,  and 
In  fact  are  being,  made  this  year,  but  the 
administration  does  not  hope  to  do  more 
than  to  limit  expenditures  to  the  Income 
level  In  sight.  Hence  to  reduce  revenues 
now  would  unbalance  the  budget  again,  and 
tend  to  prolong  the  Inflation,  although  on 
something  less  than  the  New  Deal's  proOlgate 
scale.  On  this  basis,  the  President  wanU 
taxes  to  remain  as  they  are  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Senator  Tarr  agreed  with  the  President, 
but  the  White  House  verdict  was  anguishing 
to  Represenutlve  Dam  Rbks.  of  New  York. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Congress,  Ux.  Rno 
introduced  House  bUl  1  to  put  into  effect  on 
July  1  an  Ineome-tax  reduutloo  to^ly  ached* 
uled  for  January  1. 

The  wperlenoed  otoalrtoan  of  the  Rouse 
Ways  and  Means  Oommlttec  recalls  that  In 
iMt  yaarl  campaign  "•^'•ry  candidate  (or 
Vcderal  ofllcc  promised  to  give  the  people  a 
tax  reduction." 

He  WM  referring  oT  eourtc  to  Republican 
candidates,  and  Mr.  Ran  belUves  in  keeping 
bis  party's  pledges. 

Mortover,  Represenutlve  Rsn  has  •  for- 
mula with  which  many  agree. 

PoUtlcUns  arc  always  under  prcasure  to 
appropriate  all  the  revenue  avaUablc.  Hence 
total  wpendltUTM  will  noS  be  curtailed  unlets 
tbe  sdmlnUtration  first  decreases  its  spend- 
ing moocf— by  tax  rcducUon. 

The  Reed  formula  has  several  aspects. 

Just  recently  Repreecnutlve  Owuin.  of 
New  York  pointed  out  that  there  are  1.S00 
bureaus  tn  the  Federal  esUblishmsnt.  some 
of  which  should  be  abolished  and  others 
drastically  itreamllned. 

X<lkewlse.  Senator  Taft  estimates  that  ex- 
President  Truman's  proposed  •7.600,000.000 
forclgn-ald  program  can  be  out  in  half- 
effective  in  one  lump  nearly  half  the  M- 
bllllon  slash  which  U  a  nUnimum  necessity 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Za  sum,  less  bursaucrsoy  at  home  and  Isu 
globalism  abroad  should  more  than  equal 
any  decline  in  revenue  which  moderate  tax 
reduction  would  Involve. 

But  can  we  get  thsss  bsnsfiu  without 
rsdudag  taxes  flntt 

Mr.  Bpaaktr.  tht  prtiant  ffotatp  anoni 
tha  spendan  is  to  Imposa  mora  tazaa. 
Thla  affort  by  the  waitrtls  win  not  ma- 
tarlallBa.   Tht  axoaii-profltg  tax  la  aa 


dead  as  a  dodo.  There  will  be  no  in- 
creased taxes  to  further  burden  the 
people  unless  an  all-out  war  can  be 
drummed  up  to  require  a  tax  emergency. 
The  50  million  taxpayers  will  have  their 
remedy  within  a  few  more  months  and 
unless  they  exercise  their  sovereign 
right  to  select  men  who  will  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  voters,  this  will 
then  become  a  nation  of  taxpaying 
slaves. 

It  has  been  said  that  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  has  been  fought  out  on  the  battle- 
field of  taxation.  This  is  the  challenge 
hurled  into  the  teeth  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  WUl  the  people  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  spending  some  of  the  money 
they  earn  day  by  day  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow?  To  supinely  surrender  this 
liberty  is  to  invite  the  extinguishment 
of  other  liberties. 


Gambliof  Witk  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASsACBOsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  straightforward  and  well- 
reasoned  editorial.  "Gambling  With 
Security,"  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  1,  1953. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
recent  decision  made  and  announced  by 
President  Eisenhower  constitutes  a  big 
gamble  on  our  part  In  connection  with 
the  national  security  and  the  national 
defense  of  our  country.  It  Is  also  quite 
probable  that  Republlcan-eontroUed 
committees  In  Congress  will  make 
greater  reductions  In  defense  and  mutual 
assistance  appropriations  than  those 
proposed  by  the  President. 

The  responsibility  for  the  "stretchout" 
In  building  up  our  national  defense  and 
of  reduced  appropriations  will  rest 
definitely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  the  Republloan 
Party. 

It  can  only  be  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  Communist  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  will  not  attack  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  at  least,  for  some  few  years 
to  come. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone,  particularly,  In  positions  of  di- 
rect responsibility,  can  take  a  chance 
and  have  our  country  proceed  upon  such 
a  theory  and  poUoy. 

Even  if  Prealdant  Elsenhower  person- 
ally feels  there  is  no  Immediate  danger, 
unless  as  President  he  has  definite 
knowledge,  he  should  not  follow  such  a 
oourse.  For  the  fate  of  our  Nation  U 
entrusted  to  his  care  and  leadership. 

While  all  Amarloans  have  a  respon- 
Blbillty.  the  vitwa  and  poUdea  of  the 
President  will  prevail.  Bo  the  responH- 
blllty  In  the  first,  and  in  the  primary 
and  main  Instance,  and  yes.  in  the  pre- 
vailing instance,  risti  upon  tbe  thoul- 
den  of  Prealdant  Blaanhower. 


I  have  not  been  a  general.  I  have  not 
commanded  armies,  but  I  do  know  I  can- 
not fully  understand  the  cold,  destruc- 
tive, world-killer  mind  of  a  Communist. 
Neither  can  I  trust  his  word  with  safety; 
not  as  long  as  the  leaders  of  communism 
adhere  to  doctrinaire  or  dialectic  com- 
munism. 

Looking  ahead,  as  we  must,  and  not 
having  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  course  to  follow  will 
be  to  err,  if  the  future  shows  we  did  err, 
on  the  side  of  strength,  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  weakness. 

To  me  it  seems  that  President  Eisen- 
hower's recently  annoimced  policy  is  one 
of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 

I  might  also  observe  that  while  all 
Americans  are  living  in  this  most-criti- 
cal period  in  history,  that  President 
Eisenhower,  as  Chief  Executive  of  our 
country,  is  acting  in  what  might  well  be 
termed  "the  chain  of  history." 

The  future  history  will  depend  on 
what  we  do  now,  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  what  our  country  will  do  will 
depend  upon  Piesident  Eisenhower's 
thoughts  and  policies,  not  alone  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  particularly  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

GAMBLorc  With  Sacuxrrr 

Beneath  the  hopeful  words  of  President 
Elflenhower's  budget-reducUon  statement 
there  lurks  an  unanswered  question — how 
big  a  gamble  Is  being  taken  with  the  na- 
tional security? 

The  answer  will  not  be  found  Ih  anything 
the  President  said.  On  the  contrary,  there 
Is  a  plain  indication  that  General  Risen- 
hower  himself  does  not  know  the  answer. 

The  President  said  he  wlU  ask  Oongresa 
for  about  $6%  blUlon  less  in  new  money 
tlian  was  called  for  in  the  Truman  budget  of 
last  January.  Because  of  commitments  al- 
ready made,  congressional  sources  estimated 
that  the  actual  reduction  in  spending  dur- 
ing tlie  next  fiscal  year  wlU  be  about  4.4  bil- 
lion. No  breakdown  of  the  S^  billion  was 
given  by  the  President.  The  Indications  are. 
however,  that  the  reduouon  wUl  come  from 
cutting  the  Pentagon  budget  by  •  bUlioa, 
foreign  aid  spending  by  1 J  biUiOD,  with  the 
rest  being  trimmed  from  atomic  projects  and 
general  sxpensss. 

What  wUl  be  the  effect  on  tbe  security  of 
the  country?  Tbe  PresMcat  said  emphatt- 
cally  that  there  wUl  bs  ssors  shm  buildup 
In  l»04  than  would  have  bssa  the  esse  under 
the  abandoned  Truman  prograoL  Ruths  did 
not  say  what  wUl  happen  after  1»64.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  cuted  that  he  did  aos 
know  what  the  long-term  effect  ot  the  new 
program  will  be. 

This  Is  anything  but  reaasurlag.  for  It 
there  U  to  be  another  world  war  it  wiU  not 
neceesarUy  come  In  ISM.  That  has  been 
suggested  as  the  date  when  the  Rvaslans  wlU 
be  ready  to  dcUvcr  a  full-scale  atomic  at- 
tack against  the  ITnited  States.  Rut  they 
may  decide  to  launch  their  attack  a.  g,  or  • 
years  hence.  In  view  of  this.  It  U  haidly 
comforting  to  Uara  that  the  President  doss 
not  know  what  effect  the  budget  euta  wiU 
have  on  our  defense  status  in.  say.  186g. 

We  do  know  that  the  Russian  rearmaiMnt 
program  Is  ahead  of  our  own.  They  started 
sooner  and.  acoording  to  the  best  available 
information,  their  rate  of  produettoa  Is 
greater  than  ours.  Zf  we  out  baok  and  the 
Russians  oontiaue  their  effort,  the  gap  in 
relaUve  strength  will  be  UMreassd  iastead  U 
d'TiHlshfd- 

Thls.  to  repeat.  Is  not  a  reaeeuring  pioe- 
pect.  tt  It  were  not  for  the  oonftdence  re- 
posed la  Oeaeral  Rtoeahower.  a  confidence 
bassd  oa  his  undoubted  awsreasss  af  tlM 
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tf»afl«n  of  mtllttfy  unrtAdlnaw.  It  wouM  b« 
an  utt«rly  dtonaylnc  proaptol.  Wtm  with 
thla  oonlMtne*  in  th«  Pr««ld*nt,  bowtvw, 
th«  dMlsloa  to  out  book  dofonao  ipoadlftg 
must  bo  Tlowod  with  miaflvlng.  U  tho  Rua- 
alona  mo  not  tolng  to  ottoek.  woU  and  food. 
If  thoy  ihoukl  ottoek.  howovor,  thla  now 
profrom  olmoot  oortolnly  moona  that  wo  will 
novo  loaa  aoeurlty  on  tho  day  o(  tho  fatoMl 
toat  of  our  ability  to  aunrlvo. 


tlk  RomIiHm  of  Pkltli  h  AmHm 


IXT1N8X0N  OF  RBMARX8 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  OAtzroajtu 
XN  TKB  B0U8I  OF  lUnUBSINTATXVBi 

TiMfday.  Jfay  5. 19$S 

Mr.  9CUDDSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unhnlmoua  ooiuent  to  extend  my  own 
rtmarka  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rigord, 
X  include  »  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Centrtl  Labor  Council  of  Humboldt 
County  (Calif.)  A.  P.  of  L..  on  AprU  19. 
IMS. 

Thla  reeolutlon  li  one  of  the  moet  out- 
standing expreeeiona  of  patriotism  and 
faith  in  the  American  principles  of  free- 
dom, that  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
read. 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Hum- 
boldt County,  A.  P.  of  L..  should  be  rec- 
ognised for  resolving  their  belief  and 
trust  in  democracy,  and  for  calling  upon 
all  Americans  to  hold  fast  to  those  ideals 
of  freemen  in  the  face  of  totalitarian 
threats. 

I  am  privileged  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  aforementioned  resolution,  which 
follows: 

Whorooa  thoro  la  ono  thing  aa  certain  aa 
death  and  that  la  the  stark  naked  fact  which 
haa  proTen  beyond  doubt  that  demooraoy 
cannot  afford  to  compromise  or  equlToeate 
lU  principles  when  dealing  with  totalitarian 
dictators;  and 

Whereas  the  great  niasasa  of  freedom-lor- 
Ing  and  freedom-aeeklng  people  In  the  world 
are  looking  to  America  to  conaecrate  Itself 
now  and  forever  more  to  the  unending  taak 
of  leadership  in  preeervlng  and  promoting 
tho  baalo  freedoma  which  have  been  forged 
In  tho  oruolble  of  freemen  dedicated  to  the 
pnnelple  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  oertaln  la- 
aUoaablo  righta:  and 

WtMToaa  the  worda  of  one  of  Amertea% 
Itoatoot  Prootdonta.  Abraham  Uneoln.  *nhat 
Aanarloa  could  not  remain  half  alavo  and  half 
free**  might  well  fit  the  worM  of  today  by 
giving  emphaalB  to  the  foot  that  the  worM 
oaanot  have  ondurtng  peaeo  while  it  ro- 
Malaa  part  slave  and  part  free;  and 

Whereaa  the  patience  and  toloraaoo  ox- 
ooipllflod  by  Abraham  Uneoln  In  hla  day 
auBt  be  the  lot  of  every  Amertoaa  oltlma 
and  parucuiarly  our  leadora  It  wo  are  to 
Burvlvo  the  tenacity  and  cunning  of  the 
■ealota  of  Oommunlat  and  Paaelat  dlcutor- 
ahlp:  Therelore  bo  It 

Jloaofved.  That  the  Central  Labor  CouneU 
of  Humboldt  County,  A.  P.  of  L^  call  upon 
the  leader*  of  our  NaUon  and  the  people  aa 
a  whole  to  hold  fast  against  any  deals  offared 
by  totalitarian  dictators  which  compromlae 
any  of  the  fundamental  prlnclplee  of  our 
basic  freedoma;  and  be  It  further 

Retotved.  That  the  Central  Labor  Council 
of  Humboldt  County,  A.  F.  of  L..  /leclare 
without  equivocation  its  belief  that  there 
can  never  be  a  true  peaceful  coexistence  of 


totaUtarlaa  dletatenhlp  and  domooraoy  la 
this  world:  and  bo  it  further 

Jloaolved.  That  ooploa  of  thla  roaolutlon  bo 
oont  to  Froaldont  Dwtg ht  D.  naanhower,  Beo* 
rotary  of  SUto  John  Foator  Oullas,  Boaators 
William  Baowlaad  and  Thomas  Kuohol,  Oon- 
poaomaa  Hubert  •.  ■ouddor,  and  FrooMoat 
Qoorgo  llaany  of  tho  Amorloaa  FodoraUon 
of  Labor;  and  bo  It  ftaally 

Aoaolvetf.  That  ooploa  of  thla  roaolutlon  bo 
oant  to  all  oontral  labor  oounoUa  of  Call- 
tornla  roquoating  their  eonourrtnoa, 

Oaimui.  Lasoa  Oovmou.  or  Bent- 

BOLBT  COVMTT,  A,  F.  OT  It. 

Adopted  Aprti  IS,  IMI. 

Albw  J.  OavMM,  fterttery. 


AgMikaa  IiTeilife  Ceaks 
KXTBN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  OAUToaNU 
XN  TRS  ROnSI  OF  ItlPltlSINTATIVIS 

rveiday.  May  5.  i$Si 

Mr,  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  asseU  of  our  Nation  is  the 
produoUve  skUl  of  the  Ameriean  people 
and  their  inventive  genius. 

In  this  day  when  we  have  seen  the 
opening  of  the  atomic  age.  and  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  miracles  which 
are  accomplishing  feats  undreamed  of 
Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  we  realise  the 
vital  Importance  of  our  scientists  and  in- 
ventors of  the  future.  Upon  them  rests 
much  of  the  responsiblll^  not  only  for 
our  national  defense  but  for  our  eco- 
nomic progress  as  welL 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  the  in- 
ventor is  how  to  introduce  his  invention 
to  the  probable  markets  which  could  use 
it. 

In  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Don  L.  i:>&vis,  though  not  an  in- 
ventor himself,  recognised  this  problem 
which  confronts  all  Inventors  and  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it 

In  1047  Mr.  Davis  became  the  founder 
of  the  Oadget-of-the-Month  Club,  an 
organisation  which  offers  a  helping  hand 
to  the  Inventor  who  has  a  worthwhile  in- 
vention but  lacks  a  ready  market 

The  Qadget-of-the-Month  Club  has 
been  a  fabulous  success  and  has  gained 
fiatlonwlde  attention.  The  following 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Reader's 
Diiest,  "Why  Dont  Tou  Invent  a 
Qadiett'*  by  Klsle  MoCormlck.  gives  the 
story  of  the  Oadget-of-the-Month  Club, 
which  is  alao  the  story  of  Ito  founder. 
Mr.  Don  L.  Davis: 

War  DOM^T  Too  iMvmr  a  Oasesit 


(By  BMo  ItoOormlck) 

Bvory  It  aalaulaa  aoaaobody  ta  this  oo«a- 
try  thlaka  up  aomethlng  for  whteh  a  pataat 
wUl  ovoatually  bo  laaued.  Xa  addition,  thou- 
aanda  of  people  have  oieated  gadgota  whloh 
they  uae  la  their  homea  but  vrtkIA  they  have 
never  thought  of  marketing.  Altho<a|h  in 
a.»00  Induatrlal-reeeareh  laboratorlea  aooio 
80,000  adentlata  and  teohnlelana  are  looking 
for  patentable  Meaa.  about  half  our  patenta 
go  to  the  garage>and-b»«ement  Inventor*. 

Not  long  ago  I  aat  In  the  Loe  Angelea  oOloo 
of  43-year-old  Don  L.  Davla.  It  waa  crammed 
with  such  things  as  an  electrically  heated 
lunch  bucket,  a  pocket  cigarette  snuffer  to 
be  xised  when  no  ashtrays  are  handy,  a  type- 
writer capable  of  producing  five  copies  with- 
out carbon  paper  and  an  Ingeniously  shaped 


metal  device  which,  put  ia  the  bottom  of 
oooklng  pota.  preventa  them  from  boiling 
over.  Theaa  were  only  a  amall  part  of  tho 
thouaanda  of  rooont  Invontlona  whloh 
orowded  the  two-atory  building,  nearly  all  of 
them  worked  out  by  men  and  women  la  their 
own  homea. 

Davla,  who  has  never  Invented  anything 
himself,  beeasM  latoroated  tn  invontora  and 
thair  probloma  while  a  member  of  a  public- 
rolatloaa  firm  in  Ohleago.  A  ollant  who 
manufaotured  what  aaomod  to  be  a  promla- 
Ing  gadget  was  unable  to  pay  hla  bUla,  The 
trouble,  ha  aaM,  waa  that  aalaapaople  failed 
to  eall  attention  to  It. 

New  Invontlona.  Davla  roallaad,  need  quite 
dllfarent  marketing  methoda  from  aatabllahad 
produota;  a  demand  ahould  bo  oreated  be- 
fore tho  product  roaohaa  the  atoroa.  Forhapa 
her*  waa  an  opportunity  to  help  Inventors 
and  to  atart  a  bualneaa  of  hla  own.  Re  moved 
to  Loj  Angelea— an  Important  eenter  tor 
amateur  Invontoro  and  In  I9il  atarted  a 
Oadget-of-the-lionth  dub.  Ila  object  waa 
to  aoroen  aubmlttod  Invontlona.  and  Intro- 
dioo  the  beat  ones  by  aanding  them  out  to 
olub  aubaerlboro.  Trial  memberships  were 
II;  annual  membership,  IS. 

Ironloally,  the  olub  waa  ao  aueoeaaful  that 
it  almoat  ruined  lu  founders.  Within  a  few 
days  after  It  had  been  doaortbed  on  a  radio 
hookup,  mall  began  flooding  In.  Tin  thou* 
aand  dollars,  in  |1  and  »8  bllla.  arrived  in  a 
alngle  day.  The  Uny  ataff,  at  that  time 
houaed  In  I  rooma,  was  aoon  burled  under 
llft,000  aubaerlptlona.  lusploloua  postal  la* 
apeotora  Invaded  the  aeone.  and  SCO  members 
whoae  aubaerlptlona  were  loot  In  the  eon- 
fualon  wrote  angry  lettara  to  the  Bettor  BuaU 
neaa  Bureau.  The  olub  elooad  Ita  auboerlp* 
tlon  llat  and  began  getting  out  gadgota  to 
the  members. 

Today  tite  Oadget-of-the-Month  Olub 
again  accepts  subscriptions,  but  the  annual 
price  la  112,  high  enough  to  prevent  a  tidal 
wave.  The  articles,  chosen  each  month  by  a 
Jury,  are  of  higher  value  than  before.  One 
on  the  list  la  a  new  type  of  raaor,  curved  to 
the  contour  of  the  face:  according  to  testa. 
It  vriU  give  twice  as  many  shavee  per  blade 
as  conventional  typee.  On  each  sampled  and 
approved  invention  the  club  secured  market- 
ing righu  for  the  17-year  life  of  the  patent, 
and  collects  royalties. 

Inventions  come  to  Davla  from  people  la 
all  walks  of  life:  Housewives  and  corfwra- 
tlon  presidents,  clergymen  and  ecrubwomen. 
They  come  from  every  State  and  even  from 
foreign  lands.  An  BngUshman  who  had 
been  an  air-raid  warden  sent  a  cane  with  a 
light  near  the  tip  for  night  walking.  From 
an  Austrian  came  an  automatic  tumor  for 
sheet  music. 

"Many  people  mull  over  an  Idea  for  yearo, 
but  dont  take  time  to  work  It  out  until 
after  they  retire."  Davla  aald.  ^'A  former 
real-eeute  agent,  7%  year*  old.  rooently  In- 
vented a  almple.  noneleotrloal  burglar  alarm 
whteh  he  began  thinking  about  when  the 
Undborgh  baby  waa  kidnaped,"  Of  the 
thouaanda  of  Inventors  with  whom  Davis 
haa  boon  la  toueh,  flg  perooat  are  over  M. 

Frequently  the  amateur  Inventor's  produel 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  hla  rogular  ooeupa- 
tlon.  An  Oregon  logger  devolo|ted  a  eombl- 
aatloa  flour  atfter  and  SMasurer.  a  forest 
ranger  Invented  a  plaatto  flnger  rest  lor  a 
woeaaa  to  uaa  when  giving  heroolf  a  bmmiI- 
oxue.  A  bualneae^maehlno  ealaeman  pro- 
duced a  molaturo-aboorblng  eontalner  to  keep 
oooklea  ftoah;  and  a  ataam-ahovol  operator 
oamo  up  with  a  new  devloo  for  saaktag 
oolleo. 

How  good  are  the  Independent  Inventor's 
chancea  of  making  money  from  hla  brain 
chUd?  At  least  SO  percent  find  that  aofno- 
thing  so  like  their  Idea  has  already  been 
patented  that  It  Isnt  worth  whUe  to  ftle  an 
application.  Of  the  applications  received. 
50  percent  fall  to  meet  Patent  Office  require- 
ments and  are  rejected.  Of  all  the  inven« 
tlona  patented,  only  about  1  in  6 
money. 
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Moat  of  the  auooaaaful  Oadget-of-the- 
Month  Club  devloea  have  been  almple  onea, 
A  Btopper  which  preventa  beer  and  earbon- 
atad  bevoragaa  from  going  flat  after  the  bot- 
tle haa  been  opened  piled  up  a  record  of  half 
a  million  aalea.  Another  auoeew  Is  the  mag- 
napad,  made  by  a  Denver  man  whoaa  wife 
complained  of  never  having  a  pot  holder 
handy  when  ahe  wanted  to  take  a  hot  dlah 
out  of  the  oven.  Be  produeed  a  pad 
equipped  with  a  magnet  that  adherea  to  the 
Bide  of  the  gaa  range.  A  nawapaper  article 
on  the  Invention  reaultod  In  iS.OOO  orders, 
and  hla  home  workshop  has  espanded  late  a 
busy  little  faotory. 

One  day  a  young  man,  diaeeuraged  sad 
deeply  in  debt,  eame  In  to  aee  Davla,  Be 
had  made  a  hinge  that  would  eliminate  the 
gap  aaen  In  drop-loaf  tablea  when  the  leavea 
are  hanging  down.  But  ha  oouldnt  market 
the  Idea,  and  aald  ho  waa  ready  to  aell  the 
whole  thing  for  1 10. 

The  hinge  waant  the  kind  of  article 
adapted  for  uae  by  the  Oadget-of-the-Month 
Olub  but  Davla  had  Ita  creator  Intorvlewod 
on  a  radio  program.  Borne  bualneaamen 
became  Intoreattd,  paid  the  Inventor  110,000 
down  and  a  royalty  on  aalea.  and  made  him 
auperlntendent  of  a  factory  buUt  to  manu< 
faeture  hla  hingea.  Laat  year  more  than 
1150,000  were  sold  to  furniture  maaufae- 
turofo. 

Many  amateur  Inveators  are  dlaappointod 
If  the  financial  reeulta  run  to  laaa  than  •  or 
7  figuroa.  Of  course,  great  harvaeta  some- 
timea  are  reaped.  Qaronee  White  made  a 
million  dollaro  by  developing  the  kiddle  oar, 
and  LfM  Fetera  la  aald  to  have  made  at  loaat 
that  much  with  a  plaatic  bag  whloh  almpll- 
fled  the  kneading  nooaoaary  for  the  houae- 
wlfe  to  oolor  margarine.  Sueh  oaaaa,  how- 
ever, are  rare;  the  average  return  for  a  aal- 
able  gadget  Invention  la  between  11,000  and 
ias.000. 

The  ateady  procaaalon  of  new  thlnga  may 
Boon  make  an  Invention  obeolete.  One  young 
man  who  created  a  promising  household 
gsdget  refuoed  a  S2S.00O  offer  for  It.  llien 
another  article  came  out  that  did  the  Job 
betur.  and  the  valxie  of  his  Invention  skidded 
to  aero. 

The  most  overworked  field  of  Invention  la 
probably  that  of  the  can  opener,  over  a 
thousand  different  types  having  already  been 
patented.  Also,  the  Oadget-of-the-Month 
Club  has  received  S87  kinds  of  mouaetrape, 
none  of  which  proved  to  be  bettw  than  typee 
already  on  the  market  Antlanore  devloea 
and  bobbypln  openers,  too.  are  overworked. 

On  the  other  hand,  aome  fielda  have  been 
aegleoted  by  the  Inventor,  one  of  them  being 
the  garden,  whore  many  Irksome  chorea  are 
atlll  done  the  hard  way.  Alao,  merohanta 
wlah  that  there  wore  saore  apeolal  toya  for 
the  glrla'  market  atlll  ohlefly  oonflned  to 
doUa.  AU  houaowlvea  would  aalute  a  key  for 
can  opening  that  would  Invariably  wrap  the 
auip  of  aoft  tin  firmly  arouad  It  laatead  uf 
aometlmes  torsaing  a  loag,  unmanageable 
spiral. 

Oot  J.  O.  Moeer,  a  Los  Angelee  attoraey 
Mtporleaoed  In  pateat  eeaea.  advlaae  wMowa 
not  to  throw  away  any  lavoatloBB  their  hua- 
banda  aalgh%  have  beaa  worktag  oa  without 
oheoklag  their  poeslMe  worth.  Be  eltee  the 
oaae  of  a  muatelpat  etsrtt  who  atruggled  tor 
years  with  a  aew  type  of  rail  ooupUag.  Bta 
wtfe>B  Uaputoa,  after  hla  death,  was  to  throw 
away  the  thlnfa  that  dutterod  the  baaesaeat 
but  ahe  deoMed  to  have  them  looked  at  flrot 
T%M  reault  for  her  was  aa  inoosae  of  arouad 
ai.800  a  month. 

A  es-year-old  reaMont  of  Flortda  Invented 
a  plaatic  alpper  that  would  allow  a  peraon  to 
suck  an  orange  without  dripping  Juice.  He 
then  put  his  invention  aside  and  forgot  It. 
Kventually  it  made  Ita  originator  several 
thousand  dollars,  but  only  because  his 
13-year-old  grandson  sent  it  on  hla  own 
initiative  to  the  Gadget-of-the-Month  Club. 

The  home  inventor  can  see  much  in  the 
present-day  Induatrial  landscape  to  encour- 


age him.  Moat  ehambaro  of  oommeree  keep 
llata  of  local  factoriaa  and  produota  for  hla 
guidance,  and  the  NaUonal  Aaaoolatloa  of 
Manufaoturera  holda  aemlnaro  to  bring  In- 
vontora and  InduatrlaUaU  together.  Boohee- 
tor.  N.  Y.,  haa  oalled  on  Invontora  through- 
out the  NaUon  to  aand  to  Ita  department  of 
oommaroe  for  free  ssarketlag  any  new  ar- 
tlelaa  or  Idaaa  that  might  be  of  value  to  local 
faotorlas. 

A  retired  bualneaaman  whom  X  met  ia 
Davu*  oSoe  aeeoMd  to  be  the  Ideal  Inde- 
pendent mveator.  Be  and  a  former  railroad 
meohanlo  had  Invented  aa  Ingenloua  and 
strong  pin  made  of  twisted  piano  wire.  Out 
of  automobile,  lawn-mower,  and  aewlng- 
maohlne  narta  he  had  faahlonad  a  maohlna 
oapable  of  making  1,000  pina  aa  hour;  then 
ha  aakad  frianda  to  tmt  the  plna. 

"Of  oourae,  X  hope  to  make  aome  saonay,** 
ha  aald,  "but  even  If  7  never  get  a  oant  X 
will  have  had  a  hook  of  a  lot  of  fun." 

With  that  attitude,  a  home  inventor  oant 
really  loae. 


Cai  •  Secoad-Rate  Air  Force  Keep 
Ptflce? 

■xrmsioN  oFiiaiARXs 
HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  aLAsaitA 
XN  nH  B0U8I  OF  BWBnBNTAnVBI 

ruMdoy.  JToy  5. 19$9 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gift 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  fur- 
nished the  United  States,  defenaewise, 
once  a  year  by  the  publication  of  a 
British  reference  book.  That  Is  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  the  1952  ediUon  of 
which  appeared  only  a  few  months  ago. 

In  this  authoritative  guide  I  find  the 
altogether  encouraging  and  reassuring 
statement  that  the  United  States  Navy 
"is  as  large  as  all  the  other  navies  of 
the  world  put  together."  Certainly 
against  the  threat  of  aggressive  com- 
munism represented  by  Soviet  Russia, 
Red  China,  and  the  satellites,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  Navy  second  to  none. 
With  a  Navy  as  large  as  all  the  other 
navies  of  the  world  put  together,  we  have 
a  better  chance  of  security,  and  for  long 
survival  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  myself  not  at  all  sure  that  our 
treat  peacetime  Navy  is  as  strong  In 
submarines  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Rus- 
sian Navy  amounted  to  vary  little  in 
Wbrld  War  n.  and  as  a  surface  navy  U 
aBMunts  to  mue  more  now.  But  Jane's 
•ayt  there  art  9T0  Russian  submarines 
In  aarvlot  or  reaarve.  with  IM  mora 
bttlMlni.  That  Is  a  total  of  almost  BOO, 
or  two  and  a  half  lliMa  the  number  of 
United  states  aubotarlnea. 

The  dlaoonoertlnt  tttint  about  Jaaat 
rtvalatton  of  the  sIm  of  our  Navy— lartt 
as  all  the  othar  navlea  of  the  vrorid  put 
together— Is  the  knowledge  that  we  do 
not  have  an  Air  Faroe  as  large  as  Rus- 
sia's. The  NATO  powers  do  not  have  air 
forces  sufBdent  to  compete  with  Rus- 
sia's, even  when  they  are  all  added  to- 
gether. Not  too  long  ago  the  XTnited 
States  Air  Force  was  the  world's  biggest 
Today  it  is  second  rate,  and  supported 
by  third-  and  fourth-raters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  two  editorials  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  I  found  some  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  biggest  navy 
and  the  second-rate  air  force,  as  sug- 


vtsted  by  the  publioation  of  Jane'a 
Fighting  Ships, 
The  wrltar  said: 

with  the  entire  forelga  polloy  of  this  coun- 
try based  on  the  idea  of  preeervlng  peace 
throura  atreagth,  the  quaatlon  Amarleaas 
are  asking  la:  Can  a  aeoond-rata  air  force 
keep  the  peaeef  partleularly  when  our  ooua* 
try  Is  at  war  in  Korea. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  taxed  for  what 
they  thought  was  to  be  a  flrst-rato  de- 
fense program.  The  wrltar  asserts,  and 
with  him  I  am  In  wholehearted  atree- 
ment,  that  the  American  people  are  en* 
titled  to  satisfactory  afiswtrs  to  their 
questions  about  the  appropriated  funds 
that  have  not  been  spent,  the  planes  not 
yet  built,  the  rato  of  our  plane  produc- 
tion as  compared  with  the  raU  of  Soviet 
production,  and  questlotu  about  our 
readiness  to  resist  and  defeat  attaok  In 
another  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shan  all  look  with 
eatemess  for  answers  to  these  and  other 
quesUons  to  be  provided  by  the  new  Seo- 
retary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
new  administration  headed  by  President 
Blianhower.  In  the  words  of  the  edi- 
torial: 

We  raise  these  questioaa  act  ia  any  spirit 
of  hostility.   We  seek  Information. 

For  tho  question  |wo|  are  asking— we  re- 
peat—la  thla:  Can  a  aeoond-rate  United 
BUtaa  Air  Force  keep  the  peaoat 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  eon* 
sent  to  extetid  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing theee  two  editorials  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  In  the  Conorissxonal 

RiCOkD. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Bweaar  Navr  Oood— Pobh  AaacT  am  Am 


Jane's  FlghUng  Shlpo— lesa  edition— flnda 
that  the  United  BUtea  Navy  "la  aa  large  aa 
all  the  other  navlea  of  the  vrorld  put  to- 
gether." 

Is  that  good?  We  would  say  that  It  la; 
that  against  the  threat  of  aggreaalve  Oom- 
munlam  repreoented  by  Soviet  Ruaala,  Red 
China  and  the  aatellltes,  this  huge  American 
peaoetlme  Navy  stands  as  a  factor  for  peace 
of  very  great  importance. 

But  In  viewing  with  satlafaotlon  thla  blg- 
geat  armada,  queatlona  are  auggeated  re- 
garding the  aUtua  of  the  Army  and  Air  Foroo 
In  tho  general  plana  of  national  defenae. 
The  Army,  whloh  la  partleularly  hampered  by 
an  inadequate  aaUltary  saanpower  ayetem. 
haa  to  apread  ttaalf  rather  thin  to  moet  the 
domaada  upon  tt,  aotably  thoae  of  the  B»> 
roan  ooaftlot. 

The  Arssy  has  registered  Important  ad- 
with  atossle  and  probaMy  ether  ea« 


ooptloaal  types  of  weanoha.  The  Air  Faroe 
haa  gained  ground  but  has  a  great  deal  saore 
to  cover  belwe  It  wtu  aohleve  the  laifsr  goals 
set  for  It. 

ItM  Mavy,  by  ^^saothbalUag,'*  was  bsttsr 
able  to  praearve  much  of  Its  wartlsae  etreagth 
and  Is  taaprovlag  and  augsaeatlng  that  by 
ooaatruetloa  ot  a  aew  glaat  alroratt  eaiHer 
and  two  aiosalo-powored  suhnMkrtaes.  asaoac 
other  modem  ahlpa. 

Mention  of  undareea  craft  brlnga  forward 
the  faet  that  aU  naval  povrer  la  oonfronted 
by  an  Inaldloua  potential  danger  In  SIO  Bua- 
alan  aubmarinea  in  aervloe  or  In  reaerve.  with 
ISO  more  building,  aeoording  to  "Jane's." 

Bven  the  vast  Navy  we  have  at  preeent 
will  have  Its  work  cut  out  for  it  to  deal  with 
such  a  menace  in  war.  And  these  are  facts, 
along  with  the  problems  stUl  to  be  met  in 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  which  point  to  a 
need  for  studious  review  toward  streamlining 
our  overall  defense  system. 


a 
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W  Can  look  upon  the  "first  line  of  defeuM** 
provided  by  our  great  peacetime  Nary  with 
considerable  assurance.  But  our  security 
will  be  greater  and  the  cause  of  peace  more 
stable  If  we  can  soon  show  the  world  well- 
rounded  defenses  In  all  directions — on  land 
and  In  the  air,  as  well  as  on  the  seas. 


tension,  <mx  people  should  be  told  every- 
tblng  poflslble  consistent  with  American 
military  security. 

For  the  question  they  are  asking— we  re- 
peat— is  this:  Can  a  second-rate  Dnitad 
States  Air  Force  keep  the  peace? 


Caw  a  Sccokd-Rar  Aa  Foacs  Kbp  PeackV 

Americans  felt  more  than  a  glow  of  pride 
when  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  recently  rated 
the  United  States  Navy  as  by  far  the  world's 
biggest.    They  felt  a  sense  of  security. 

Unfortunately  our  people  feel  no  such 
sense  at  security  where  their  Air  Foree  is 
concerned.  Not  too  long  ago  the  United 
States  Air  Force  was  the  world's  biggest. 
But  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  It  is  sec- 
ond-rate today. 

With  the  entire  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try based  on  the  Idea  of  preserving  "peace 
through  strength,"  the  question  Americans 
are  asking  is: 

Can  a  second-rate  Air  Foree  keep  the 
peace? 

For  nearly  %■  year  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  has  been  battling  the 
Pentagon  on  this  Issue.  The  Senators  repeat 
their  demand  for  a  civilian  "czar"  to  sjjeed 
production.  And  Defense  Secretary  Lovett 
fires  iMkck  two  arguments  to  explain  why  the 
total  number  of  UniteJ  States  flghtins  planes 
Is  smaller  today  than  It  was  before  the 
Korean  war:  First,  that  there  has  been  a 
-write-off"  of  obsolete  Second  World  War 
planes;  and,  second,  there  have  been  trans- 
fers of  aircraft  to  our  allies. 

We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  Lov- 
ett's  claims.  But  the  big  point  wh.'h  con- 
cerns most  Americans  is  the  seeming  read- 
iness of  the  Defense  Department  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
main. Indefinitely,  a  second-rate  power  In 
the  air. 

Particularly  when  o\ir  coimtry  Is  at  war. 
In  Korea. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  American  people 
have  Ijeen  taxed  for  what  they  thought  was 
to  be  a  flrst-rate  defense  program,  we  think 
they  are  entitled  to  answers  to  some  perti- 
nent questions.     For  example: 

Hbw  much  has  b9vn  approi»:lated  for  the 
Air  Force  during  the  past  2  years  which  has 
not  been  spent?  (Some  $70  billions  appro- 
priated generally  will  still  be  vmspent  by 
July  1  next,  according  to  Senator  Btko.) 

Oiu"  records  show  that  Congress  appropri- 
ated $14  billions  for  the  Air  Force  In  1950; 
about  $30  blUions  in  1951;  and  over  $21  bil- 
lions In  1962 — with  over  $25  billions  of  that 
money  earmarked  for  planes.  What's  become 
of  it? 

When  we  are  at  war  In  Korea,  why  do  we 
not  build  enoxigh  planes — even  at  the  risk  of 
some  obsolescence — to  asexve  superiority  for 
our  side  there? 

If  another  "Korea"  came,  would  we  have 
sufEicient  air  strength  In  being — actual  strik- 
ing power,  not  planes  on  drawing  boards — 
to  meet  the  challenge? 

Is  It  true  that  our  plane  production  re- 
mains at  the  rate  of  about  8,000  a  year, 
whereas  the  Soviet  production  Is  more  than 
double  that  figure? 

Are  we  buying  planes  from  other  coun- 
tries— to  turn  over  to  NATO — because  ova 
plane  production  still  is  not  up  to  schedule? 

And  If  our  plane  production  Is  up  to 
schedule.  Is  that  schedule  sufilclent  to  meet 
the  worldwide  military  commitments  we 
have  made? 

We  raise  these  questions  not  In  any  spirit 
of  hostility.  We  seek  Information.  A  mili- 
tary production  czar  may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  idea.    We  don't  know. 

The  public  is  as  unable  to  judge  fairly 
who's  right — Lovett  or  the  Senators — as  we 
are  on  the  basis  of  Information  presently 
available.  And  with  a  new  administration 
coming  in.  and  with  an  Increase  in  world 


The  Need  for  a  Stronf  Americui 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  I  had  the  honor  of  helping 
welcome  the  winners  of  an  essay  contest 
sponsoied  by  the  Department  of  Ohio  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  am  especially 
proud  that  James  Hauser,  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  in  Wilbur  Wright  High 
School  from  my  own  home  city  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  was  chosen  one  of  the  winners. 
James'  excellent  work  exemplifies  the 
patriotic  strength  of  our  young  people; 
he  and  the  other  winners  deserve  our 
wannest  congratulations. 
Thx  Nezd  roa  a  SraoNC  Amsucan  Dcmoceact 
(By  James  Hauser,  of  Dayton,  Ohio) 

"Fan,  fan,  the  fires  of  democracy 
Lest  they  burn  dangerously  low. 
Lest  the  warming  embers  lose  their  glow." 

The  need  for  a  strong  American  democracy 
Is  exemplified  by  the  darkening  shadows  of 
socialism.  If  the  American  Government,  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple," is  to  endure  in  its  struggle  through 
this  poisonous  cloud  of  death  and  demo- 
cratic destruction,  a  strong  unified  democ- 
racy is  Imperative. 

The  urgent  call  for  a  stronger  democracy 
has  often  been  heard  and  answered  by  the 
American  people.  America  has  met  crises 
many  times  during  her  growth  to  matm-ity 
and  each  time  the  torch  of  freedom  has  been 
lifted  from  hands  which  have  weakened  and 
failed,  to  be  held  aloft  once  more,  brighten- 
ing the  corners  where  evil  shadows  of  greed 
and  aggression  lurk.  America  Is  now  ap- 
proaching a  new  crisis. 

The  world  is  faced  with  aggression  at  every 
turn  and  her  sons  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  their  brothers  of  other  nations  to  turn 
back  the  Iron  grasp  of  communism.  While 
the  young  men  of  our  country  are  defending 
our  ideals  and  freedoms  with  their  lives, 
will  their  battle  be  lost  here  on  our  own 
soil?  It  is  for  us  to  accept  the  obligation 
of  their  many  sacrifices.  That  their  ideals 
will  be  protected.  It  is  for  us  to  consecrate 
ourselves  to  the  Job  of  building  a  stronger 
democracy.  In  Lincoln's  own  words,  "That 
from  these  honored  uead  we  take  Increased 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measiue  of  devotion.  That  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  this  Nation,  under 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

America  must  be  made  strong  to  combat 
socialism  and  evil  mutterlngs  of  those  who 
woiild  chain  \is  to  conununism.  All  adverse 
elements  miut  t>e  stamped  out.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  If  we  maintain  a 
strong  democracy.  America  stands  as  a 
beacon,  enlightening  the  world  with  truth 
and  liberty.  Only  if  her  i>eople  strive  for 
a  stronger  democracy  can  she  continue  to 
maintain  her  high  standards  of  moral  and 


spiritual  supremacy,  which  are  a  shelter  for 
suppressed  peoples  of  aU  creeds.  The  tre- 
mendous Job  falU  on  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  our  bounteous  land.  We  must 
stand  united  and  stanch  against  the  over- 
powering gale  that  threatens  to  blast  free- 
dom to  oblivion. 

The  form  of  democracy  we  know  so  well 
should  not  merely  be  strengthened  for  our 
own  l>eneflt  but  for  the  civil,  religious,  and 
political  freedom  of  the  world.  America  Is 
truly  "the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free," 
and  through  a  strong  democracy  we  can 
preserve  our  blessings  for  future  generations, 
to  enjoy  as  we  have.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  youth  of  America  will  uphold  American- 
Ism  and  democracy  as  It  has  dona  so  well 
In  our  history,  when  I  say: 

"Fan,  fan,  the  fires  of  democracy 
Lest  they  bum  dangerously  low. 
Lest  the  warming  embers  lose  their  flow.** 


False  tmd  MisleaJmff  Propafaada  Afaiast 
Tiddaads  00  Bfll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  5, 19Si 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  who,  on  April  1,  1953, 
voted  285  to  108  in  favor  of  H.  R.  4198. 
the  so-called  tidelands  oil  bill,  and  the 
public  at  large  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  cheap,  false,  and  misleading 
propaganda  that  is  being  spread  by  cer^ 
tain  so-called  liberal  groups. 

An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
following  quotations  from  a  letter  print- 
ed in  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran- 
script of  Saturday,  May  2,  1953,  a  letter 
signed  incidentally  by  a  man  who  ought 
to  know  better,  as  he  is  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  a  western  Massachu- 
setts college. 

Here  are  the  quotations: 

Does  any  family  In  Berkshire  County  have 
$2,500  to  spare?  If  not,  every  voter  In  the 
coimty  had  better  get  braced  for  next  Tues- 
day, tot  on  that  day  the  oiTshore  oil  bill  la 
slated  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and 
every  family  in  the  county — and  in  the  coun- 
try— has  a  $2,500  stake  in  the  outcome.  Next 
Tuesday  the  oil  interests  of  this  country  may 
get  control  of  $50  billion  worth  of  what  la 
now  property  belonging  to  aU  of  us.  •  •  • 
This  giveaway  is  the  result  of  a  deal  between 
the  GOP  and  certain  southerners  for  south- 
em  electoral  votes  in  last  year's  presidential 
campaign.  Unfortunately,  the  payoff  is  com- 
ing right  out  of  our  pockets. 

To  show  how  misleading  this  letter  ia, 
ask  yourselves  if  anyone  reading  it  would 
dream  that  the  following  are  the  true 
facts: 

First.  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  about  90  percent  of  the  oil-bear- 
ing submerged  lands  off  our  coasts  re- 
main under  complete  national  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  is  because  about  90  percent 
of  such  lands  lie  outside  the  historic 
boundaries  of  the  several  States. 

Second.  All  that  this  bill  does  is  to 
recognize  and  confirm  the  historic  bound- 
aries of  the  States.  In  the  case  of  Mas- 
sachusetts that  means  recognizing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  out  to  the 
3-inile  limit.    In  the  case  of  Texas  and 
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Florida  the  historic  boundaries  stretch 
out  further — to  10  V^  miles.  There  was  a 
specific  treaty  on  this  subject  between 
the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States  at  the  time  when  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 

Third.  Opponents  of  this  bill  usually 
speak  only  of  oil  rights  and  fail  to  men- 
tion that  this  bill  is  necessary  to  con- 
firm the  rights  of  Massachusetts  out  to 
the  3 -mile  limit.  It  is  shocking  to  be- 
lieve that  such  rights  should  be  ques- 
tioned. They  date  back  to  the  days  of 
colonial  charters  and  have  been  recog- 
nized ever  since.  Massachusetts  laws 
have  been  based  on  such  recognition  and 
would  have  to  be  redrawn  were  that 
recognition  denied.  In  that  case  the 
Federal  Jurisdiction  would  come  up  to 
the  low-water  mark,  which  would  be 
practically  at  the  doorstep  of  many  sea- 
coast  dwellers.  Valuable  rights  to  oyster 
and  clam  beds  and  similar  matters  which 
have  always  been  governed  by  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  would  be- 
come matters  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  controL 

Fourih.  As  to  calling  this  bill  a  "give- 
away," the  only  question  relating  to  that 
involved  in  this  bill  is  as  to  whether  the 
Jurisdiction  over  oil  rights  within  the 
historic  State  boundaries  and  up  to  the 
low- water  mark  shall  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  or  the  State  gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  absolute  distortion  to 
say  that  those  who  believe  that  the  States 
should  have  these  rights  within  their 
historic  boundaries  are  sponsoring  ^  give- 
away. 

Fifth-  To  say  that  tho5e  who  favor 
States  rights  in  this  controversy  are 
motivated  by  some  nefarious  dealings 
with  oil  companies  is  pure  demagoguery 
because  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  same 
oil  companies  will  do  the  drilling  and 
develop  the  oil  or  any  other  minerals 
under  the  seabed  If  all  these  territories 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Decent  Americans  should  get  tired  of 
that  school  of  thought  which  attributes 
every  decision  in  governmental  matters 
to  sordid  motives  and  thereby  expresses  a 
party  line  based  on  un-American  the- 
ories of  class  conflict. 


Repeal  Tkeater-Admittioas  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  wASHiHoroif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  TOIXEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  the- 
ater owners  in  my  district  who,  amongst 
many  others,  urges  the  repeal  of  the 
theater-admission  taxes.  He  points  out 
the  effect  of  such  tax  upon  his  own  busi- 
ness. I  insert  the  letter  in  the  Rkcoro 
for  the  information  of  the  Members: 

M.    BABOVIC  TREATntS, 

Toeomo,  Waah..  April  19.  19SS. 
Hon.  Trob  ToLLXTSOif , 

Houae  of  Representativea. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Dkab   CONOasssicAN   Toixetson:    I    would 
appreciate  It  very  much  if  you  would  appear 


before  the  Hotise  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  wUl  hold  a  hearing  on  AprU  20 
on  H.  R.  157,  sponsored  by  Representative 
NOAB  Masom. 

I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
attend  that  hearing  on  the  repeal  of  o\ir 
wartime  emergency  20  percent  Federal  ad- 
mission tax. 

As  you  know,  I  hfve  been  operating  the 
Riviera  Theater,  Ninth  and  Pacific.  Tacoma. 
and  also  the  Liberty  and  Rosy  Theaters  In 
Puyallup:  the  Riviera  Theater,  Sumner;  and 
tbw  Avalon  Theater,  BelUngham,  Wash.,  and 
have  been  in  the  bxislness  for  the  past  32 
years. 

Since  the  advent  of  television,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  drop  In  our  box-ofllce 
grosses.  In  some  Instances  40  percent,  and 
In  some  instances  60  percent,  against  a  com- 
parable year  of  1946.  I  was  absolutely  forced 
to  cloee  the  Riviera  Theater,  Tacoma,  as  you 
know,  as  of  January  22,  1952,  and  it  was  the 
burden  of  our  Federal  and  city  admission 
taxes  which  was  Isrgely  responsible  for- our 
going  out  of  business.  This  theater  had 
operated  without  Interruption  for  82  con- 
secutive years. 

For  instance,  the  Riviera  Theater,  T&eoma. 
In  the  year  of  1951  had  total  gross  of  $42,- 
037 AO,  as  against  $87,971.50  In  1946.  In  that 
same  year.  1951.  we  paid  admission  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  $8,264.26  and  had 
a  net  loss  to  ourselves  of  $7,064.  Mind  you. 
at  no  time  has  the  management  taken  a 
salary  of  any  kind  during  this  period.  We 
also  paid  the  city  of  Tacoma  In  city  admis- 
sion taxes  during  1961,  $2,434.98.  Plus,  we 
hsve  paid  the  city  license  fee  of  $125  to  be 
In  the  business;  plus,  we  have  paid  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  gross  to  the 
city;  plus,  we  have  paid,  as  all  of  the  other 
businesses  do.  to  the  State  of  Washington 
one-half  of  the  total  gross.  In  addition  to 
this  we  also  ha\e  paid,  the  same  as  any  other 
eltlaen.  aU  the  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  that  the  others  pay. 

I  will  not  go  into  further  detail,  but  this 
Is  Jtist  a  sample  of  what  has  happened  to 
our  business,  and  the  pattern  Is  practically 
the  same  In  all  the  rest  of  our  situations. 

If  the  Dnlted  States  Congress  and  Senate 
see  fit  to  repeal  this  discriminatory  taxa- 
tifm,  and  our  city  fathers  will  do  likewise. 
I  can  assxire  you  that  the  motion-picture 
theaters,  in  many,  many  instances,  will  sur- 
vive and  be  back  In  business,  and  be  a  part 
of  the  commimity  in  wholesome  entertain- 
ment. 

If  these  taxes  are  repealed  tomorrow,  my 
theater  will  reopen  and  reinstate  a  payroll 
of  $26,494,  which  was  pale:  by  the  Riviera 
Theater,  Tacoma,  to  the  help  In  1951,  and 
give  employment  to  approximately  16  peo- 
ple, which  was  the  number  we  were  forced 
to  lay  off  due  to  this  condition. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  If  relief  of  this 
burden  is  not  forthcoming,  I  can  assure  you 
that  out  of  my  five  situations,  the  one  in 
Sumner  has  already  been  closed  to  part-time 
operation  and  another,  the  Roxy  Theater  In 
Puyallup  win  be  absolutely  forced  to  close 
Its  doors,  as  the  theater  today  is  operating 
at  a  loss. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  toward  repeal 
of  this  tax  would  certainly  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

I  am  encloslz^  a  copy  of  the  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Hearst  newspaper  in  Seat- 
tle, and  you  can  read  it  so  you  can  see  what 
they  think  of  It.    And  It  is  the  gospel  truth. 

I  will  appreciate  It  If  you  will  read  this 
letter  to  the  committee  and  have  It  placed 
In  their  records.  Also,  after  you  have  done 
this,  I  would  like  to  have  you  try  to  get  our 
Washington  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
support  H.  R.  167. 

I  would  appreciate  your  contacting  Sena- 
tor HxKMAH  WxLKZK,  frcMU  Payette,  Idaho, 
who  is  e  very  close  friend  of  mine,  and  also 
HxmT  Jackson,  our  Senator  from  Everett, 
Wash.,  and  I  know  that  Congressman  Rus- 
sell Mack,  from  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  and  both 
Senator    Maomttson    and    Congressman-at- 


large  MACitiTSOir  will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
&,  by  any  chance,  you  cannot  attend  this 
hearing,  would  you  please  be  good  enough  to 
make  arrangements  to  have  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington Senators  or  Congressmen  attend  the 
hearing  and  present  my  plea  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  Babovic. 


J*BB  Fariey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 


or 


ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTAITTES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  1ST.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD.  I  include  two  editorials  in  Alabama 
newspapers  concerning  my  great  and 
good  friend,  Jim  Farley.  One  of  these 
editorials  Is  from  the  Biontgomery  Ad- 
vertiser imder  date  of  March  14.  19&3. 
entitled  "Parley  13  Years  Later."  The 
other  is  from  the  Birmingham  Post-Her- 
ald by  John  Temple  Graves,  under  date 
of  March  20.  1953: 

[From  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  March 
14,  1968) 

Faxixt  13  Tkabs  Latxb 

James  A.  Farley  has  made  numerous  trips 
to  Montgomery  since  1940,  the  most  recent 
of  which  was  this  week  In  connection  with 
the  50th  anniversary  In  Montgomery  of  that 
magical  beverage,  Coca-Cola  (he's  the  head 
ol  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.).  If  Farley 
has  changed  any  In  these  past  15  years,  we 
were  not  aware  of  It.  He  continues  bald, 
pink,  genial,  with  the  quick  stride  of  a  prize 
fighter. 

Farley  started  life  with  less  than  nothing, 
save,  of  course,  his  gifts.  He  came  of  an 
Impoverished  family,  had  no  schooling,  and 
got  started  as  a  gypsum  salesman.  One  sup- 
poses that  only  one  great  goal  in  Farley's 
life  has  not  t>een  realized — the  Presidency. 

In  1940,  when  Roosevelt  was  misleading  a 
lot  of  his  close  friends  about  his  willingness 
to  run  for  a  third  term,  Farley  became  deeply 
ambitious  to  center  the  White  House,  and  he 
understandably  felt  that  his  claims  on  the 
nomination  were  strong. 

The  experience  of  Al  Smith  In  1928  In* 
formed  Farley  that  his  own  Catholic  religion 
would  handicap  him,  and  he  made  one  wide- 
ly heralded  speech  seeking  to  disarm  the 
prejudiced  element  of  America.  Later  he 
made  a  trip  throtigh  Alabama  seeking  dele« 
gates. 

In  the  end  it  was  not  Farley's  religion  or 
anything  but  Roosevelt's  avaUablllty  that 
destroyed  his  chances.  Nevertheless,  Farley 
and  many  others  In  the  party  were  outraged 
by  the  third  term  bid  and  out  of  ptxre  defi- 
ance, old  Senator  Carter  Olass,  of  Virginia, 
went  through  the  futile  motions  of  nominat- 
ing Farley  at  Chicago  in  1940. 

The  cold  and  caprlcioiis  way  In  which 
Roosevelt  turned  on  Farley  was  a  crushing 
experience  to  one  who  had  been  so  loyal  and 
able  In  his  service  to  a  chief.  But  our  hunch 
Is  that  Farley  has  not  allowed  this  to  spoil 
his  life. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  at 
March  20, 1963] 

THQ  MOBNINa 

(By  John  Temple  GraVi. 

"All  of  which  I  saw  and  part  of  which 
I  was." 

Is  Jim  Farley  the  villain  of  the  Democratlo 
piece? 
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Tom  Abemethy,  famed  editor  of  tb»  Talla- 
dega Dally  Home,  tlilolu  bo,  and  makes  quite 
a  case. 

He  points  out  that  It  was  Farley  whose  po- 
litical master-minding  worked  out  tbe  S3rstem 
of  Incitements  to  class  warfare  and  cynical 
putting  together  of  minority  groups  and  blg- 
clty  bosses. 

"Before  Farley,"  says  Editor  Abemethy, 
"Americans  In  the  main  voted  as  Americans. 
After  Farley — whether  he  deserves  all  the 
blame  or  not — they  began  to  vote  for  them- 
selves and  their  own  selfish  Interests,  with 
nobody  giving  much  of  a  thought  to  the  real 
welfare  of  the  country. 

"It  la  only  fair  to  say,"  the  editra'  adds, 
"that  Farley  himself  became  amazed,  dis- 
gusted, and  aghast  at  what  developed  from 
the  new  political  strategy." 

I've  loved  Jim  Farley  too  long  to  believe 
this,  much  as  I  love  Tom  Abernethy.  too.     It 
seems  to  me  that  Farley  simply  played  the 
old  political  game,  played  It  better  than  most 
..and  with  more  personal  honesty  than  most. 
It  was  when  that  game  came  to  support  the 
most  enormous  adventure  In  national  social- 
ism the  Nation  had  known  that  we  got  the 
thing  Tom  Abernethy  abhors.     And  Farley 
,.was  not  responsible  for  the  national  soclal- 
•^Ism  nor  for  the  near  dictatorship  that  re- 
sulted. 

«     We  had  had  Incltatlona  to  class  prejudice 
'and  cynical  appeals  to  group  Interest  long 
'[^before,  and  we  had  had  the  city  bosses.     But 
^never  before  had  we  had  these  to  the  tune  of 
a    national     government    spending    multl- 
bllllons  of  dollars,  creating  millions  of  jobs, 
making  handouts  right  and  left,  going  deep 
Into  everybody's  business  &nd  life,  cynically 
defying  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  his  book  Behind  the  Ballots,  published 

'in  1938  before  his  break  with  Roosevelt.  Mr. 

;  Farley  sings  the  New  Deal  song,  true.     But 

■that  was  largely  a  matter  of  routine  loyalty 

on    the    part    of    a    true-blue    professional 

politician. 

In  the  same  loyalty  today  Mr.  Farley  is 

asking  the  South  to  make  peace  with  the 

party  even  though  he  is  as  opposed  as  South- 

}  erners  are  to  what  the  party  has  come  to  be 

'''  and  can't  help  going  on  being. 


S«pport  Prices  f«r  Africnitare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or  mNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 195i 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rep- 
,resentative  Roy  Wier,  Democrat,  from 
the  Third  Minnesota  District,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  who  participated  in  the 
special  broadcasts  by  United  States  Sen- 
'ators  and  Representatives,  on  farm 
Issues  and  farm  programs,  which  was 
carried  as  a  public  service  by  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association, 
over  stations  in  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Montana.  Representative 
WiKK's  remarks  follow: 

I  wish  to  take  these  few  moments  that 
have  been  allotted  to  me  at  this  time  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  farm  prices 
and  the  outlook  for  price-support  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  apparent  Indifference 
that  this  new  administration  has  taken, 
time  and  again  expressed,  on  this  Important 
subject  since  taking  office. 

I  refer  first,  of  course,  to  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson; 
xunrt  to  the  man  who,  at  covtfse.  Is  respon- 
sible   for    Mr.    Benson's    appointment,    otir 


President  Eisenhower.  President  Elsen- 
hower, In  many  of  hla  campaign  speeches 
last  fall,  expressed  great  concern  and  prom- 
ised his  full  support  in  protecting  the  farm- 
ers and  agriculture  against  falUng  prices, 
insecurity,  and  that  the  full  force  of  Gov- 
ernment and  law  would  be  used  to  keep  the 
farmer  solvent,  secure,  and  with  a  fxUl  prom- 
ise of  a  90-percent  parity  price  support. 

In  my  district,  I  have  four  rural  coimties, 
whose  economy  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  farmer's  welfare.  So  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed,  from  week  to  week,  since 
this  new  administration  has  taken  over  the 
affairs  of  this  Government.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  In  the  past  month, 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  is 
called  upon  by  Congressional  Members  or 
before  congressional  committees,  and  yet. 
In  3  or  4  public  speeches  that  he  has  made 
In  different  parts  of  the  Nation,  he  expresses 
the  view  that  he  has  no  program,  and  ap- 
parently is  hesitant,  or  even  reluctant  to 
vae  the  legislation  that  has  served  the  farm- 
ers so  well  for  the  past  10  or  15  years. 

On  February  12,  the  day  following  Secre- 
tary Benson's  address  to  the  Central  Live- 
stock Shipping  Association.  St.  Paul.  I  took 
the  House  Floor  for  a  moment  or  two.  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
membership,  the  great  Inconsistency,  and 
the  great  divergency  of  views,  as  expressed 
between  President  Elsenhower  at  Plowville. 
Minn.,  last  fall  when  he  was  campaigning 
for  office,  and  the  uncertainty  and  insecu- 
rity that  Secretary  Benson  put  forth  In  his 
speech  at  St.  Paul  on  that  night.  You  know, 
I  first  became  a  bit  alarmed  about  the  pres- 
ent and  future  farm  program  when  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  committee  list  that 
Secretary  Benson  had  appointed  shortly 
after  his  being  nominated  for  the  post  by 
President  Elsenhower.  I  looked  in  vain  for 
a  real  dirt  farmer  on  that  committee  list, 
but  I  found  most  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  were  either  businessmen,  or  uni- 
versity faculty  members  from  around  the 
Nation. 

Why  not  a  few  farmers  who  have  lived 
and  participated  in  the  many  problems  of 
farming,  and  know  the  result  of  legislation 
of  the  past?  Secretary  Benson  stated  to 
the  newspap)ers  that  this  committee  would  be 
a  public  functioning  committee  whom  he 
would  call  upon  to  help  him  make  a  study 
and  a  draft  for  the  purpose  of  coming  up 
with  a  completely  new  farm  program. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  most  important, 
reason  that  you  and  I  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  continued  falling  of  farm 
Income,  is  that  unless  immediate  and  defi- 
nite constructive  action  is  taken  at  once  to 
halt  these  falling  prices,  the  farmer  is  headed 
for  trouble,  and  when  the  farmer's  economy 
Is  threatened,  we  all  know  that  from  past 
history  and  economics,  he  takes  the  rest  of 
our  economy  down  with  him.  That  means 
you  and  I. 


Increase  of  Immigratioii  Qaotas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE:S 


during  the  next  2  years.  This  was  alio  fc 
request  of  former  President  Tniman. 
Legislation  providing  for  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  should  be  pre- 
pared, introduced,  and  passed  without 
further  delay. 
The  article,  mentioned  above,  foUofws: 

Wnx  MxANiNO,  But — 
In  his  request  to  the  Oongreee  to  pass 
emergency  legislation  permitting  V!40.000  Im- 
migrants above  now  established  quotas  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes  from  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  during  the  next  2  years  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  showed  that  his  heart  Is  In 
the  right  place.  Liberal  minded  America 
has  applauded  his  willingness  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  such  nonpolltlcal  strictly  hu- 
manitarian endeavor.  If  an  affirmative  ex- 
pression by  the  President  were  all  that  were 
necessary,  then  this  appeal  could  be  recorded 
as  the  first  great  achievement  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

To  lend  weight  to  his  recommendation 
the  President  cited  the  increasing  number 
of  refugees  escaping  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  As  if  to  uphold  the  President  in  his 
plea.  Dr.  G.  J.  Van  Heuven  Ooldhart,  U.  N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  last  week 
Issued  a  report  showing  that  2  million  refu- 
gees are  stUl  within  his  mandate.  Last  year 
52,534  were  resetUed.  16.613  coming  to  th« 
United  SUtes.  Still  unsettled,  he  said,  ar« 
200,000  in  Germany,  230.000  In  Austria,  more 
than  40,000  in  Italy,  5,000  in  Trieste.  15.000 
in  Greece.  5,000  Europeans  in  the  Middl* 
East  and  12,000  more  Europeans  In  China. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  mtsunderstand- 
Ing.  the  President  promptly  made  clear  that 
this  appeal  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  In- 
equities of  the  McCarr  an -Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act.  To  be  sure  this  act  should  be  re- 
pealed or  modified  with  the  view  to  rectify- 
ing the  objectionable  provisions.  This 
should  not  affect  the  240,000  on  whose  behalf 
he  made  his  plea  earlier  in  the  week. 

It  Is  also  worthy  to  note  that  many.  If 
not  most,  of  the  influential  dally  newspapers 
were  quick  to  express  their  approval  of  the 
President's  reoonunendatlon. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  widespread 
agreement  would  have  assured  the  passage 
of  the  desired  legislation.  To  assume  such 
an  attitude  would  be  to  fall  to  reckon  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  former  President  Truman  sought 
In  vain  to  enact  similar  legislation.  Then, 
too,  the  llb«ml  forces  regardless  of  political 
affiliation  or  religious  denomination  were  In 
complete  accord.  Virtually  everyone  was 
for  it  except  a  bloc  In  Congress  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prevent  Its  enactment  Into  law. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  complexion  of  the 
present  Congress  to  warrant  a  change  of 
heart,  nothing  yet  to  encourage  any  meas- 
UTc  of  optimism. 

There  is,  of  cotirse,  this  one  dlAerence; 
The  former  President  was  already  on  his 
way  out  when  he  made  his  recommendation. 
President  Eisenhower  Is  still  In  the  first 
stage  of  his  triumph.  Whether  this  will 
prove  meaningful  remains  to  be  seen. 


OF 


HON.  EARL  CHUDOFF 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  CHUDOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  going 
through  the  Philadelphia  Jewish  Expo- 
nent of  May  1,  1953,  I  read  the  attached 
masthead  editorial.  No  Member  of  the 
House,  regardless  of  political  affiliation, 
should  be  against  emergency  legislation 
asked  for  by  President  Eisenhower,  per- 
mitting 240,000  immigrants  above  the 
now  established  quota  to  enter  the  United 
States  from  Western  European  countries 


Coal  Strikes  Just  MUs  Beuf  NaUomJ 
Crisis 


4n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PSMNSTLVAMla 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESENTATIVn 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
l^)eaker,  much  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  emergency  strikes  and  their 
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control  through  the  use  of  the  Injunc- 
tion. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations  at  the  University  of 
California  bears  out  the  contention  of 
some  of  us  over  the  years,  in  the  con- 
troversy over  labor  relations  legislation, 
that  strikes  in  the  coal  industry  do  not 
constitute  a  national  emergency.  I  am 
including,  under  j)ermission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  an  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  April  26.  relating  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  this  study: 

Coax,  Sranus  Just  Miss  Bmco  NAnow ai. 
Caisis 

(By  WUllam  Jacob,  Press  labor  writer) 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  by  the  pub- 
lic and  most  of  Congress  that  a  nationwide 
strike  of  soft  coal  miners  constitutes  a 
national  emergency. 

Students  of  the  affairs  of  the  coal  indus- 
try and  the  United  Ulnt  Workers,  however, 
always  have  questioned  this  assumption. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
a  coal  strike  which  went  on  long  enough 
could  produce  a  genuine  national  emergency. 
But  the  recent  experience  has  been  that  a 
settlement  ts  reached  and  the  strike  ended 
before  any  such  eventuality  can  come   to 

Two  research  associates  at  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  Irving  Bernstein 
and  Hugh  O.  Lovell,  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  emergency  Issue  with 
respect  to  coal  strikes.  They  have  published 
their  finding  In  the  April  Issue  of  Labor  and 
Indxistrlal  .Relations  Review  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  ComeU  University. 

Their  conclusions: 

Coal  strikes,  as  they  are  known  today,  do 
not  constitute  national  emergencies. 

COTTin   PASALTZS 

The  writers  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  every  coal  strike,  obviously,  could  para- 
lyze the  national  economy  and  Jeopardize 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  if  it  went  on  long  enough.  But  they 
contend  that  the  factors  which  must  be 
present  to  constitute  an  emergency  have 
not  been  noUble  in  the  strikes  they  studied. 
1937  through  i960. 

They  contend  that  three  economic  factors 
must  appear  before  the  strike  becomes  an 
emergency.    They  are: 

1.  The  strike  mxist  have  an  actual  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  potential  effect. 

a.  It  must  impose  hardship  rather  than 
Inconvenience. 

3.  Its  Impact  must  be  national  rather  than 
local. 

THKZX-WCZK   STtnCK 

Their  survey  found  that  the  3-week  strike 
in  late  1946  was  about  as  serious  as  any  they 
studied.  They  concluded,  however,  that  an- 
other 3  or  4  veeks  would  have  been  needed 
to  reach  an  emergency  situation. 

They  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  brown- 
out ordered  in  eastern  cities  to  save  fuel  ac- 
tually saved  1  percent  of  electric  power  out- 
put. 

Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  LoveU  conclude  that 
there  are  three  reasons  why  these  strikes  did 
xu>t  create  national  emergencies.    They  are: 

1.  Excess  capacity  of  the  Indtwtry. 

a.  Stockpiling. 

8.  Pressures  to  settle  prior  to  the  critical 
stages. 

Their  fkgtires  show  that  in  1940,  for  exam- 
ple, the  year  of  the  largest  production  loss, 
capacity  of  the  industry  wss  077  miUlon  tons. 
ProducUon  lost  by  strikes  was  108  mUUon 
tons.  So  that  capacity,  lass  the  strike  loss, 
was  54B  mUllOQ  tons. 

But  in  1949  production  was  436  million 
tons,  which  indicates  an  excess  capacity. 
erm  after  the  strike  loss  ot  134  million  tons 
of  soft  coaL, 


Only  In  1943  and  1944.  years  of  high  con- 
sumption (630  million  tons  In  1944) .  did  the 
production  figures  exceed  the  capacity  (less 
strike  loss)  fig\u^  and  thus  produce  a  ca- 
pacity deficit. 

In  1943  the  deficit  was  4  million  tons,  and 
the  strike  loss  was  40  million  tons,  and  in 
1944  the  deficit  was  2  million  tons,  and  the 
loss  was  6  million  tons. 

MOn    BXVCSB 

Their  conclusion  says.  In  part: 

"Bittmilnous-coal  strikes,  although  they 
might  eventually  bring  the  economy  to  a 
halt,  have  not  created  national  emergen- 
ci^.  A  majority  of  the  national  walkouts 
and  both  of  the  captive  stoppages  failed  to 
reach  even  the  serious  stage.  They  affected 
little  more  than  the  coal  Industry  Itself 
•  •  •  and  imposed  no  more  than  inconven- 
ience on  a  small  segment  of  the  public. 

"Three  nationwide  strikes  had  a  more 
severe  Impact.  They  inconvenienced  mil- 
lions of  people  and  caused  small  ntimbers 
to  suffer  genuine  hardship. 

"The  public  and  Members  of  Congress  have 
in  the  past  tended  to  overestimate  the  na- 
tional emergency  character  of  coal  strikes. 
Further  discussion  of  public  policy,  both  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action  in  specific 
disputes,  should  reflect  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  tlie  actual  Impact  of  these  dis- 
putes." 

Students  of  the  tactics  of  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  have 
for  some  time  iiad  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Lewis  finds  a  way  of  sending  his  miners  back 
to  work  before  any  genuine  emergency  arises. 
But  Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Lovell  are  the 
first  to  back  up  that  Impression  with 
°  statlstica. 


The  Valoc  of  the  Reconstraction  FlaaBce 
CorporatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  akkansas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
liquidate  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corix>ration  is  analogous  to  the  admoni- 
tion given  by  a  mother  to  her  daughter — 
"you  may  go  swimming  but  do  not  go 
near  the  water." 

Everyone  ts  in  agreement  that  some 
governmental  department  should  make 
loans  to  small  business  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  local  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  would  not  entertain  such 
a  loan.  Applications  for  loans  from  the 
American  businessman  continue  to  pour 
Into  Washington  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  This  situation  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  governmental  defense  orders 
have  reached  a  peak  and  a  more  normal 
business  condition  exists.  A  decline  in 
the  price  of  varioiis  goods  and  commodi- 
ties in  some  lines  of  endeavor  has  re- 
sulted in  the  small-business  man  being 
compelled  to  move  his  merchandise  at  a 
lesser  selling  price,  and  in  some  instances 
at  a  loss  after  taking  into  consideration 
his  overhead  outlays. 

Public  officials  sometimes  are  prone 
to.  and  inclined  to,  incur  the  favor  ot 
small  business  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
would  want  to  abolish  the  RFC— the  one 
agency  upon  which  the  small-business 
man  pins  his  hope  of  survival 

The  RFC  critics  point  to  disclosures 
made  by  tbe  Fulbright  committee  in 


1949  and  1950  that  political  and  personal 
influence  played  important  roles  in  the 
lending  policies  of  the  RFC.  They  point 
to  loans  made  by  the  RFC  to  the  Lustron 
Corp.,  the  Saxony  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach, 
the  American  Lithofold  Corp.  in  St. 
Louis,  and  to  Carthage  HydrocoL  Some 
of  the  loans  made  -  by  the  RFC  have 
proved  to  be  unsoimd.  Any  govern- 
mental or  private  firm  is  likely  to  make 
errors  in  judgment  in  passing  on  credits. 
The  RFC  bad-risk  loans  can  be  said  to  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  being  remote  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  sound  loans 
that  have  been  made  by  that  agency. 
The  RFC  has  made  a  total  of  63,000  loans 
aggregating  $5,500,000,000  to  business 
firms  who  were  unable  to  obtain  private 
financial  assistance.  Out  of  the  63,000 
loans,  57,000  were  in  smaller  amounts 
than  $100,000,  which  shows  full  well  that 
the  small  businessman  has  been  well 
served  through  this  governmental  de- 
partment. 

The  RFC  has  a  fine  working  relation- 
ship with  State  and  national  banks.  It 
has  assisted  banking  institutions  in 
making  credits  available  which  would, 
without  participation,  be  unacceptable  to 
private  banks,  due  to  lending  limitations 
and  the  length  of  maturity  of  the  loans. 
The  RFC  has  made  many  disaster 
loans  during  1952  for  the  restoration  of 
personal  effects  and  homes,  business  fa- 
cilities and  inventories.  About  80  per- 
cent of  these  disaster  loans  were  in  sums 
of  less  than  $5,000. 

The  RFC  rescued  railroads  and  maj<»r 
credit  institutions  from  bankruptcy  in 
the  early  years  of  its  existence.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  governmental  credit 
these  banks  and  railroads  would  have 
collapsed  completely  during  the  depres- 
sion years. 

During  World  War  n.  the  RFC 
financed  the  ssmthetic  rubber  industry 
at  a  tbne  when  the  supply  of  natural 
rubber  had  been  cut  off  by  the  war.  It 
made  loans  to  finance  long  distance  toll 
roads,  which  private  industry  would  not 
and  could  not  undertake.  These  toll 
roads  are  self-sustaining  and  self-liqui- 
dating. 

The  RFC  has  not  cwnpeted  with  pri- 
vate business.  Instead,  it  has  cooperated 
In  the  fullest. 

The  record  of  this  lending  agency, 
from  the  date  of  its  inception  through 
1952.  shows  that  it  has  been  self-sustain- 
ing, has  paid  all  costs  and  finds  itself 
with  a  surplus  of  more  than  $620  million. 
Those  who  bitterly  oppose  the  continu- 
ation of  the  RFC  contend  that  the  agency 
should  be  dissolved  as  an  economy  move. 
How  could  such  shadow-boxing  tactics 
be  condoned  by  an  enlightened  public 
opinion? 


Jewisli  G>mmiiiuty  Center  MoTement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NKW  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
centennial  celebration    of  the    Jewifih 
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community  canter  movement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remarks 
be  printed  In    the    Appendix    of    the 

RSCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  lOOth  anniversary  of  an  Interesting, 
wiiolesome,  and  uniquely  American  activity, 
tiM  Jewish  community  center  movement, 
la  to  be  celebrated  with  a  6-month  ob- 
servance of  varied  character,  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  tlUs  year. 

My  intimate  aaaociation  with  Jewish  com- 
munal developments  over  an  all-too-sub- 
■tantlal  number  of  years  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  an  eyewitness  to  the 
remarkable  growth  and  stirring  development 
of  this  movement.  For  a  good  part  of  this 
period  I  was  prlvUcged  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  several  Jewish  community  centers 
In  New  York.  In  my  younger  days  I  was  a 
member  of  the  92d  Street  YMHA.  My  late 
brother,  Irving,  who  was  president  of  the 
92d  Street  YMHA.  and  of  the  National  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board,  the  national  association 
of  Jewish  Community  Centers  and  YMHA's. 
regarded  the  center  as  one  of  the  key  insti- 
tutions in  Jewish  life. 

Had  he  lived  to  participate  In  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Jewish  Community  Center  he 
would  have  been  as  proud  as  I  am,  and  as 
every  other  American  should  be.  of  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  of  the  center  to  the 
enrichment  of  Jewish  group  life  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  advancement  of  good  citizenship, 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  century  since  the  first  center,  the 
Baltimore  YMHA,  was  founded,  has  been 
marked  by  vast  epochal  changes  in  the  so- 
cial, political,  and  cultiiral  life  of  mankind. 
During  that  span  few  communities  in  his- 
tory have  grown  so  great  in  numbers,  status, 
and  achievement  and  inherited  such  grave 
responslbllties  as  has  American  Jewry. 
Never  In  my  memory  was  there  a  time  when 
the  Ideals  and  objectives  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  were  more  urgently  needed 
by  American  Jewry  than  today. 

Since  1854  millions  of  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  have  been  benefited  by  cen- 
ters. In  each  stage  of  its  development  the 
center  has  responded  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  time.  Whether  the  need  was 
tor  Americanization,  vocational  training, 
physical  education,  child  care,  or  war  service, 
the  centers  were  never  found  wanting.  What 
the  centers  have  done  and  are  doing  to  stimu- 
late leadership  among  young  people  Is  of  tiie 
utmost  importance.  In  tills  field  they  have 
been  of  Inestimable  help  in  counteracting  the 
loss  of  spiritual  and  cultural  values.  The 
centers,  together  with  the  home,  school,  and 
synagogue,  have  helped  to  hand  down  our 
traditions.  In  fortifying  our  young  people 
with  a  sense  of  inner  security  and  in  giving 
them  a  lasting  feeling  of  Jewish  self-ldentl- 
flcatlon  the  centers  have  been  uniquely  suc- 
cessful. 

One  of  the  most  striking  tilings  about  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  Is  its  name.  When 
it  was  Imown  only  as  YMHA  or  YWHA  its 
name  had  delimiting  character.  Today  even 
those  who  retain  this  name  out  of  sentiment 
and  tradition  no  longer  serve  only  young 
men  and  women.  Centers  today  are  organ- 
ized by  and  for  the  whole  community  and 
serve  the  whole  community.  No  agency  in 
the  Jewl^  community  is  more  aptly  named 
than  the  Jew^  Community  Center,  for  in 
Its  name  is  epitomized  its  whole  program. 

It  Is  Jewish  In  piu'pose,  communltywide 
in  scope  and  service,  and  it  Is  a  center  of 
Jewish  life  and  activity. 

A  unique  organizational  contribution  of 
American  Jewry  to  Jewish  life  and  to  the 
general  American  community,  the  center  Is 
a  distinctive  product  of  the  American  Jewish 
■oene.  It  is  ccxnmltted  to  positive  Jewish 
sxuvlTal,  to  strengthened  family  life,  and  to 


tlie  growth  erf  a  sound  community.  Its  goal 
is  to  foster  democratic  and  creative  Jewish 
living  within  the  framework  and  in  the 
spirit  of  American  democratic  traditions. 
A  vigorous  force  for  democracy,  the  center 
gives  the  American  Jew  those  enriching  ex- 
periences which  help  make  him  a  better  Jew 
and  a  letter  citizen  and  therefore  a  happier 
and  more  useful  person. 

The  manpower  and  leadership  for  the 
precedent-shattering  task  of  iifesaving  and 
lifebringlng  In  which  we  have  all  engaged 
during  the  last  decade,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  vital  community  causes,  came  in  no 
small  measure  from  the  human  resources 
nurtured  and  trained  by  centers.  The  roster 
of  American  Jewish  leadership  in  our  gen- 
eration is  a  who's  who  of  men  and  women 
who  came  out  of  the  centers.  The  forums, 
seminars,  institutes,  classes,  and  lectures 
which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  cen- 
ter program  have  helped  mold  community 
thinking  and  action  on  the  critical  issues  of 
our  time. 

At  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
find  the  road  to  peace  thorny,  centers  are 
teaching  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  all  classes  how  to 
live  and  work  and  play  together.  In  centers 
young  people  have  foiuid  that  there  need  be 
no  lost  generation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  alxtxit 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  is  that  It  has 
always  been  hospitable  to  all  approaches  to 
Jewish  life  and  a  bridge  linking  every  phase 
of  Jewish  life.  A  platform  for  all  views,  the 
center  Is  a  veritable  community  crossroads. 
When  JWB  was  founded  la  World  War  I  to 
serve  as  American  Jewry's  united  agency  for 
religious  and  welfare  service  to  Jewish  per- 
sonnel in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  was  myself  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  but  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  of  some  help  to  the  leaders  of 
this  organization. 

Wise  planning  by  American  Jewry  after 
World  War  I  encouraged  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
the  promising  center  movement.  This 
statesmanlike  action  was  affirmed  and  reaf- 
firmed In  the  1920's  and  1930's,  during  the 
trying  years  of  World  War  n,  and  now  again 
in  the  difficult  days  throiigh  which  we  are 
living.  It  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
center  leadership,  and  of  JWB,  that  during 
World  War  n  and  in  the  continuing  crisis  of 
our  time,  center  services  and  programs  were 
maintained  at  their  customary  high  level. 
During  the  war  the  centers  wrote  a  glorious 
chapter  of  the  fullest  participation  in  and 
aid  to  the  national  effort  for  victory.  They 
had  done  the  same  in  World  War  I  and  are 
doing  it  again  today. 

This  I  regard  as  highly  significant.  Or- 
ganizations whose  programs  strengthen  emo- 
tional security,  Inspirl  faith  In  democracy, 
and  help  allay  fears  and  ease  tensions  are  an 
Invaluable  asset  to  our  national  welfare  at 
any  time.  In  these  crucial  times  they  are  an 
indispensable  element  in  our  arsenal  of  free- 
dom. The  organized  lelsure-tlme-group  ac- 
tivities made  possible  by  Jewish  community 
centers  play  an  essential  role  in  affording 
wholesome  releases  from  the  anxieties  and 
tensions  and  fears  that  beset  every  home  and 
every  family  and  every  community  under  the 
pressures  to  which  we  are  subject. 

Children  and  old  folks,  whose  needs  are 
too  often  neglected  In  a  crisis,  find  the  Jewish 
community  centers  particularly  concerned 
with  their  recreational  and  social  problems. 
Yoimg  pec^le,  perplexed  and  uncertain 
about  tomorrow,  find  renewed  courage  and 
inspiration  in  the  center  program.  As  bread- 
winners take  defense  Jobs  or  go  on  active 
military  duty,  the  center  plays  a  significant 
part  in  helping  to  maintain  family  stability. 
The  educational  program  of  the  center  is  a 
great  asset  in  shaping  public  opinion  and 
action  at  a  time  when  an  Informed,  alert, 
and  intelligent  citizenry  la  a  critical 
necessity. 

Centers  now  serve  •  large  and  ever- 
growing number  of  pe<^le  oC  all  ages  In 


hundreds  of  communitlee.  The  opening  of 
new  buildings,  enlarging  programs  and 
sptieres  of  service,  exfMndlng  staffs,  bigger 
budgets,  growing  membership,  the  wider  use 
of  outdoor  facilities  and  camps,  extension  of 
service  to  all  age  groups  and  all  neighbor-, 
hoods — these  are  evidences  of  a  vital,  pro- 
gressive movement  that  Is  demonstrating  a 
unique  capacity  for  meeting  new  needs  and 
anticipating  them.  Through  the  world 
federations  of  YWHA's  and  JewUh  commu- 
nity centers,  the  movement  is  spreading  its 
beneficent  infiuenoe  to  the  rest  at  the  dem- 
ocratic world. 

On  the  eve  of  its  centennial  celebration, 
the  Jewish  community  center  movement, 
which  now  embraces  more  than  850  centers 
with  a  membership  of  better  than  half  a 
million,  deserves  the  support  and  good  wlahea 
of  all  Americans. 


Meet  tlic  Veep 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesdav,  May  5,  2  953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cohd  a  television 
broadcast  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  facilities  on  Sunday. 
March  15,  1953,  In  connection  with  the 
program  entitled  "Meet  the  Veep." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 

BSOADCAST   BT   HON.   SFVSSAKD   L.    HOLLAND,   OT 

Flokida.  Oveb  National  Bhoaocastinc  Co., 

FaoM    Wabdmam    Pabjc    Horn.,    Sunday, 

Mabch   15,   1053 

Once  again  it's  time  to  meet  one  of  tha 
most  distinguished  American  political  flg« 
ures  of  all  times — meet  the  Veep — Alvln  W. 
Barkley,  our  former  Vice  President.  Today 
with  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  with  two  of  Washing- 
ton's most  prominent  newspaper  men.  Bad- 
ford  Mobley  and  Truman  Felt. 

Mr.  Bakklkt.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  recall  tliat  2  weeks  ago  today  at  this 
hour  I  discussed  on  my  program  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  offshore  oils, 
otherwise  known  as  the  tldeland  oil  contro- 
versy. Senator  Holland,  of  Florida,  repre- 
senting a  number  of  Senators  whose  view- 
point is  different  from  mine,  has  asked 
tliat  they  t>e  permitted  to  reply  to  what 
I  said  2  weeks  ago,  and  therefore  I  am 
glad  to  yield  my  time  to  Senator  Holland. 
I  will  be  back  with  you  next  Sunday.  Sen- 
ator Holland  and  I  have  served  for  a  number 
of  years  In  the  Senate  and  while  we  dis- 
agree on  this  question,  we  are  great  friends 
and  I  am  glad  to  turn  the  program  now  over 
to  you  Senator. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vloa 
President.  I  thank  you  for  yovir  coiutesy  in 
this  matter,  and  we  are  grateful  also  to 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  allowing 
us  this  time  on  the  air.  I  say  tiiat  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  the  39  other  Senators, 
who  with  me  are  sponsoring  legislation  for 
the  States.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  have  you 
two  newsmen  on  this  program  with  me,  and 
I  welcome  any  questions  from  either  of  you, 
Mr.  Mobley  and  Mr.  Felt. 

Mr.  MosLKT.  Senator,  this  tidelands  quea- 
tlon  has  got  to  be  quite  controversial,  take 
a  minute  to  explain  it  to  us,  will  you? 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  I  think  tliat  would 
be  a  good  idea.    The  principal  problem  in 
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the  tMelaads  eoutiOTersy  Is  the  question  of 
whether  tbe  Pederal  Government  or  the  in- 
dividual eoastal  States  should  be  the  own- 
ers and  should   have   control   of  the   sub- 
■lerged  lands  ofl  the  coasts  of  those  States 
and  extending  out  to  the  State  boundaries. 
State  boundaries  are  generally  8  miles  off- 
shore: in  two  cases  they  are  9  miles  offshore, 
and  I  think  it  would  lie  helpful  if  we  could 
point  to  the  map  here  a  moment  to  show 
what  ttie  situation  is.    Beginning  at  Maine 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Nation  and 
coming  down  to  Florida  and  around  to  the 
tip  of  the  keys  you  will  note  that  this  tiny 
dark  line  shows  the  3-mlle  belt  off  the  coast 
o(  all  of  those  States.     Tbe  area  we  talk 
about  is  that  S-mile  belt;  then  8  miieft  on 
back  to  the  mainland  at  Florida,  at  which 
point  it  becomes  9  miles  and  goes  aroimd  to 
Alabama  and  then  back  to  3  miles  across  Ala- 
bama,   Mississippi,   and    LouUiana,    then   9 
miles  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  then  if  we 
turn  to  the  west,  on  the  Pacific  coast  you 
will  see  all  the  way  up  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  there  is  the 
S-mlle  belt,  so  it  is  S  miles  for  nearly  5,000 
miles  that  we  are  talking  alxsut,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and 
the  coast  of  Texas,  and  the  reason  for  the 
difference  there  is  that  the  constitutions  of 
those  2  States  as  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  allowed  for  a  3-Ieague 
boundary    in    those    2    places    only.  •  •   • 
Now  the  question  is.  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  States  own  and  control  that 
area.     There  is,  of  course,  a  larger  area,  a 
much  larger  one  known  as  the  Continental 
Shelf,  which  lies  outside  of  this  narrow  shoe- 
string and  which  is  shown  on  the  map  by 
the  white  areas.     You  will  note  off  of  Flor- 
ida here  thai  the  white  area  extends  nearly 
175  mllee  into  the  gulf.     Lands  there  are 
very    shallow     but   nevertheless    the   State 
makes  no  claim  to  them  l>eyond  our  State 
boundaries.     What  we  are  talking  about  Is 
the  lands  and  the  values  contained  in  them 
within  SUte  boundaries.    Now  it  is  true  that 
these  offshore  continental-belt  areas,  wtiich 
are  bigger,  have  oil  and  gas  in  them  and 
they  have  al>out  5  to  1  as  much  oil  and  gas 
as  Is  to  be  found  In  the  narrow  belt  around 
the  States.     In  the  narrow  belt  around  ttie 
States  there  is  some  oil  and  gas,  about  17 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  submerged  lands, 
but    the    principal   values    there   are   other 
values  than  oil   and   gas,   and   it   is    those 
values  all  lying  within  the  State  lands  that 
we   are   most   concerned    with,   and   which 
make  up  tbe  principal  item  in  the  tidelands 
problem. 

Mr.  Fblt.  One  more  general  question — 
^t  how  does  your  bill,  the  Holland  bill, 
propose  to  solve  this  tidelands  problem? 

8enat<a-  Holland.  Well,  the  Holland  bill 
proposes  to  give  these  lands  and  waters  back 
to  the  States.  Now  the  other  side  says  we 
cant  give  them  back  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  we  never  had  tliem,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  we  did,  we  used  them,  enjoyed 
them,  and  had  every  possible  use  of  them  f<»' 
150  years,  from  the  founding  of  our  Nation, 
and  the  fact  is  that  that  was  recognised  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  many  ways  by 
court  decisions  and  also  by  rulings  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies,  and  it  was  recog- 
niaed  by  thousands  of  citizens  who  boiight 
their  offshore  lands  and  made  developments 
on  tliem  wiiich  in  the  total  come  to  billions 
of  dollars  considering  the  whole  coastline 
of  our  Nation.  So.  our  bill,  and  it  is  really 
the  bill  of  the  attorneys  general  of  some  44 
States,  introduced  by  40  of  us  Senators,  pro- 
poses to  return  ttiat  area  within  State 
boundaries  to  the  States  where  we  think  it 
rightfully  belongs  and  where  we  think  under 
sound  democratic  doctrine  it  can  be  admln- 
letered  with  much  greater  Justice  than  it 
could  be  administered  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Moblkt.  I  remember  you  said  oil  is 
not  the  big  issue  in  this  matter.  Do  you 
actually  feel  there  are  other  values  involved 
wlUch  are  greater  than  the  oil  Issuet 


Senator  Houams.  Ah,  indeed  yea.  The  <^ 
la  a  temporary  value,  it  will  lie  exhaxisted 
witliln  26  or  ao  years,  the  other  values  are 
permanent  and  worth  more  and  more  with 
each  passing  year  of  the  Nation's  history, 
they  relate  to  such  things  as  the  use  of  aU 
ttie  marine  and  vegetable  life  to  lie  found  in 
this  narrow  belt,  they  relate  to  the  use  of 
the  sand,  gravel,  and  shells  for  building  and 
filling  and  other  purposes.  They  relate  to 
the  construction  of  piers  and  the  necessity 
of  owning  the  bottom  lands  in  order  tiiat 
you  can  borrow  money  to  construct  the  piers; 
they  relate  to  the  filling  of  lands  and  the 
building  on  those  lands  of  countless  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  developments:  they  re- 
late to  the  giving  of  sewage  outlets  for  our 
coastal  communities,  outlets  for  Industrial 
waste.  If  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Robert  Moses,  the  distinguished  City  Com- 
missioner of  Public  WOTks  of  New  York,  you 
would  realize  that  on  the  islands  of  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island  alone  these  values 
run  into  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  he  also  said  that  the  wharves  alone 
belonging  to  the  city,  built  on  submerged 
lands  granted  to  tbe  city  by  the  SUte  as 
far  ago  as  1807,  are  worth  now  $350  million; 
so  we  are  talking  about  tremendous  values 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  titles  which 
iiave  lieen  clouded  by  the  Supreme  Coxul  de- 
cisions, wtilch  I  wish  I  had  the  ciiance  to 
fully  discuss,  but  which  in  effect  said  tliat 
the  paramount  right  in  these  values  tielong 
to  the  United  States  and  that  the  State  has 
no  title.  Now  the  courts  could  not  consider 
and  did  not  consider  the  question  of  policy 
which  can  come  to  the  Congress  alone,  and 
the  cotirts  would  not  consider  the  question 
of  "use"  throughout  all  of  the  150  years  prior 
to  the  time  of  this  question,  which  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Secretary  Ickes  aixmt  1937. 

Mr.  Felt.  I  tliink  you  partly  answered  this, 
but  I  Jiist  want  to  be  clear  as  to  how  these 
other  property  values  in  the  coastal  belt  have 
been  handled  tliroughout  these  years. 

Senator  Holxand.  Always  by  the  States, 
and  not  only  in  granting  offshore  lands  and 
vrights  to  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  but 
also  to  cities  which  have  given  the  local 
handling  of  these  Issues,  such  as  the  filling 
of  submerged  lands;  I  am  tiilnking  of  Miami 
Beach  and  its  hundreds  of  shore  hotels,  and 
other  high  values  at  Atlantic  City,  and  the 
areas  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  In  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach, 
and  the  like,  have  always  been  handled  as 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  States,  and, 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, in  many  hundreds  of  Instances  it 
has  so  dealt  with  the  States,  not  only  by 
the  rulings  of  agencies  but  by  actually  secur- 
ing deeds  from  the  States;  for  Instance,  In 
the  case  of  the  Jetties  of  the  St.  Johns  Rlva 
off  the  east  coast  of  Florida  they  secured  a 
deed  from  the  State  of  Florida  going  out 
2%  miles  into  the  Atlantic,  in  which  deed 
there  were  reservations  of  oil  and  mineral 
rights  to  the  State  of  Florida — ttiat  as  late 
as  1938. 

Mr.  MOBLET.  Senator,  may  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Barkley's  statement,  where,  I  think,  he  said 
be  denied  there  were  any  grovmds  for  the 
States  to  fear  that  lands  under  their  Inland 
waters  in  the  Great  Lakes  were  Jeopardized. 
Wliat  do  you  tlilnk  of  that? 

Senator  HaLLAHo.  Well.  I  think  he  la 
wrong,  and  the  attorneys  general  in  most 
States  have  shown  a  different  opinion,  and 
so  has  the  American  Bar  Association,  so 
have  the  Federal  attorneys  in  the  California 
case  where  they  questioned  the  Inland  water 
rule,  so  has  Mr.  Perlman  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  when  he  re- 
fused to  include  the  bottoms  of  the  Great 
Lakes  because  he  said  there  might  be  dis- 

Cvered  vital  values  of  great  Importance  to 
uaada  and  the  United  States.  Let  me,  be- 
fore I  go  on,  say  that  I  think  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  former  Vice  President, 
has  lieen  misled  as  to  what  is  Inchided  in  the 
two  bills  which  have  been  passed  before  be- 
cause they  were  identical  wltb  my  bill  at 


this  year,  and  they  related  only  to  the  watm 
within  State  boundaries,  and  he  was  also 
misled  when  he  talked  about  the  necessity 
of  having  navies  for  Texas,  Loulsiiina,  and 
CalifcHTiia  to  protect  wells  out  60  miles  in 
the  gulf  or  in  the  Pacific,  and  no  State  is 
asking  for  any  such  lilli.  and  there  has  iieen 
no  such  blll  introduced  in  the  Senate  since 
I  have  been  here  and  no  such  bill  pending 
now,  and  I  want  to  say  very  clearly  that 
the  distinguished  former  Vice  President  was 
completely  mistaken  in  tliat  matter. 

Mr.  Fblt.  I  wonder  if  you  will  liave  time 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  Department  of 
State's  oppoeiticm  to  that  part  of  your  bill 
that  they  say  would  extend  tbe  boundaries 
of  Texas  and  the  west  coast  of  Florida  be- 
yond the  3-mlle  iinUt. 

Senator  Holland.  Yes;  I  think  they  ara 
dead  wrong  because  our  liill  solely  has  to 
do  with  property  values,  not  at  all  with  tlia 
extension  of  land  tieycHid  the  3-mlle  limit. 
If  Florida  and  Texas  get  their  extensions 
it  is  because  Congress  allowed  them  to  as 
long  ago  as  1845  and  1868. 

Mr.  MoBLET.  Senator,  what  does  the  plat* 
forms  of  the  two  major  political  parties  con- 
tain. Do  they  contain  planks  on  the  tide- 
lands  matter? 

Senator  Holland.  The  democratic  plat- 
form has  never  contained  such  a  plank.  Mr. 
Ickes  tried  to  get  one  in  in  1948  and  it  was 
voted  down  overwhelmingly.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  has  in  1948  and  1952  in- 
cluded a  plank  to  give  Iwck  to  tbe  States  the 
very  things  we  have  been  talking  about  and 
which  Is  covered  by  my  bill.  In  order  to  get 
any  comfort  for  their  position  in  opposing 
our  bill  you  would  have  to  look  to  the  plat« 
form  of  the  Progressive  Par>,y  in  1948  (Mr. 
Wallace's  party)  which  is  the  only  group 
that  has  gone  on  record  against  the  phiioeo- 
phy  of  our  bill.  May  I  say  that  is  the  situ- 
ation now.  Ti>e  ADA.  the  dO,  and  sncli 
organisations  as  that  have  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  bill  and  in  general  that  haa 
been  the  type  of  opposition  that  we  have 
had.  This  Is  a  battle  between  thot«  at  us 
who  believe  in  States  rights  and  who  believe 
that  this  problem  can  and  should  be  han- 
dled by  the  States  and  the  local  communi- 
ties and  by  the  citizens  and  not  In  Washing- 
ton, and  we  don't  believe  in  building  greater 
power  here  in  Washington  too  far  from  tha 
people.    Thank  you  very  much. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 19S3 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently referred  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
elsewhere  to  three  studies  prepared  at 
my  direction  on  the  subject  of  the  espio- 
nage problem  facing  our  country  and  on 
related  security  matters. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  Interest 
In  these  studies,  and  the  large  number  of 
requests  for  them,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
a  brief  statement  whiidi  I  haTe  prepared, 
describing  each  of  them  respectively. 

I  append  to  it  the  text  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  l^^ashing- 
ton  Evening  Star. 

This  editorial.  enUtled  "Shackling  the 
FBI."  points  out  the  importance  of  a 
bU)  to  permit  wiretapping  in  security 
cases  and  to  make  admissible  in  Federal 
courtrooms  of  evidence  gained  thereby. 
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I  ask  unanlmouB  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  on  the  three  reports  and 
the  text  of  the  Evening  Star  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Coh- 
canszoiTAL  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  follows: 
Statocsmt  bt  Skn  atob  Wxlbt 

TlUHTmiWO  TBB  XmiBHAI.  UUUUTf  UiWU 

It  la  my  eftmest  belief,  m  communicated 
to  Att«Tiey  General  Herbert  Brownell.  tbat 
one  at  the  important  priorities  for  tbe  execu- 
tlTe  branch  and  for  the  83d  Congreaa  should 
be  the  tightening  of  the  Nation's  legal  de- 
fenses against  those  who  would  destroy  us 
from  within. 

In  order  to  provide  a  further  factual  basis 
for  work  on  this  problem,  I  had  directed  that 
a  series  of  studies  be  made  by  counsel  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Several  of   these  studies  have  now  been 
completed.    Additional  ones  are  still  under- 
way.    I  should  like  to  set  forth  now  three 
Items  prepared  thus  far. 
Two  prints  by  Security  Affairs  Subcommittee 

The  first  two  are  committee  prints  pre- 
pared for  the  Security  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  personally  serve  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
eommlttee  and  my  colleagues  on  it  are  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  FsunsoM,  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Mr.  Giujrrrc. 

The  initial  study  la  a  24-page  booklet  en- 
titled "Restrictions  on  Diplomatic  Personnel 
by  and  From  Iron  Curtain  Cotintrles." 

The  text  of  this  print  consists  of  a  country- 
by-country  report  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration  Donold  Loiirle.  in  re- 
sponse to  a  detailed  request  I  had  conveyed. 

This  print  sets  forth  the  security  problem 
facing  our  country  arising  out  of  the  pres- 
ence here  of  diplomats  from  Iron  Curtain 
lands.  It  points  out  what  I  feel  to  be  the 
relatively  few  and  mild  restrictions  which 
we  have  placed  on  these  diplomats,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  very  many  and  severe  restric- 
tions which  face  our  own  envoys  behind  the 
Iron  Ciurtain. 

Loopholes  in  security  laws 

A  second  study  Is  entitled  "Adequacy  of 
Dnlted  States  Laws  With  Respect  to  Offenses 
Against  National  Security." 

It  Is  based  upon  a  legal  analysis  made  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  cooperation  with 
our  conmilttee  counsel. 

This  legal  analysis,  which  incidentally  has 
been  reviewed  by  other  governmental  au- 
thorities, with  appropriate  suggestions  there- 
after being  incorporated  by  our  counsel, 
points  out  certain  alarming  ciirrent  loop- 
holes. 

They  are  loopholes  in  the  constitutional 
definition  of  treason,  in  the  powers  of  our 
Government  deriving  from  the  law  of  war, 
as  well  as  loopholes  in  punishing  various 
types  of  statutory  offenses  such  as  sabotage, 
■edition,  espionage,  subversion.  The  print 
Includes  references  to  certain  types  of  viola* 
tions  of  the  atomic  energy  law. 

A  basis  focus  of  the  study  is  to  point  out 
limitations  under  international  law,  par- 
ticularly tbe  lack  of  certain  extradition 
power,  limitations  as  regards  employees  of 
International  organizations  and  finally 
limitations  arising  out  of  diplomatic  Im- 
munity. 

Senate  Document  47 

The  third  study  Is  entitled  "Compilation 
of  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  United 
States."  This  numbered  Senate  Document 
47  and  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  last 
Friday,  May  I. 

This  study  was  made  by  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  edi- 
ted by  our  conunittee  counsel. 

In  view  of  the  very  considerable  lengtb 
of  the  document  and  the  vast  number  oC 


Ie«al  citations  It  contains.  It  will  take  some 
weeks  before  the  final  proofreading  and 
printing  of  thla  document  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

A  great  many  previous  ctudlea  have  of 
course  been  made  by  other  committees  of 
the  Congrees  on  legal  phases  of  the  internal 
seetirity  problem,  notably  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  CXMnmlttee  and  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  par- 
ticular, ito  subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  key 
lurisdiction 

It  la  my  own  feeling,  however,  that  in 
view  of  the  important  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  cop- 
ing with  the  worldwide  menace  of  conunu- 
nlsm.  that  it  is  essential  that  this  commit- 
tee on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  aa 
chairman,  contribute  Ita  efforte,  from  an 
international  relatione  standpoint  to  the 
overall  endeavor  for  America's  strong  se- 
curity. 

Evening  Star  editorial 

There  follows  now  the  text  of  the  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star.  It  emphasises  how 
Important  it  is  that,  as  I  have  proposed 
under  the  WUey  blU.  that  we  take  the 
shackles  off  the  FBI  and  permit  it  more  ef- 
fectively to  combat  spies  and  traitors  from 
within. 

Hearings  opened  yesterday  before  a  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  Congressman 
KEiTNrTH  Kkatqco's  companion  version  to 
this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  out  of  these  hearings 
and  similar  hearings  on  the  Senate  side  will 
come  a  strong  statute  which  can  become  a 
genuine  landmark  in  the  never-ending  ef- 
fort to  safeguard  our  country. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
4.  19531 

V  ■ 

Shackunq  ths  FBI 

Chairman  Wn.xT.  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  has  good  cause  to  be 
alarmed  over  the  weaknesses  of  our  defenses 
against  espionage  and  sabotage  in  this  atomic 
age.  A  special  study  by  coimsel  for  the  secu- 
rlty  subcommittee  of  the  group  has  revealed 
serious  defecte  in  present  laws.  A  report  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  llste  some  of  the 
more  glaring  defects  and  polnte  to  the  need 
for  corrective  legislation. 

Senator  Wnjcr  declares  that  some  provi- 
sions of  existing  laws  tend  to  shackle  the 
hands  of  those  who  ao-e  trying  to  protect  xia 
from  enemy  plots  to  undermine  and  destroy 
this  Nation.  He  is  right  In  contending  that 
the  most  dangerous  and  absurd  of  these 
shackles  Is  the  one  which  prevents  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other  coun- 
terintelligence agencies  from  making  full  use 
of  wiretapping  techniques  in  the  war  on 
alien  spies  and  native  traitors.  Under  the 
Federal  Communications  Act,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  the  FBI  is  forbidden 
to  make  use  in  court  of  any  information  ob- 
tained by  listening  in  on  telephone  conversa- 
tions of  svispected  enemy  agents.  In  the 
Judith  Coplon  case,  for  example,  tbe  courta 
have  held  that  If  her  counsel  can  show  that 
the  evidence  against  her  resulted  from  the 
tapping  of  wires  by  FBI  agents,  she  cannot 
be  convicted.  The  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment employee  Is  awaiting  retrial.  The  FBI 
asserta  that  the  principal  evidence  against 
her  was  obtained  without  benefit  of  wire- 
tapping— although  it  was  brought  out  in  her 
previous  trial  that  the  FBI  did  listen  In  on 
certain  phone  conversations  during  Its  in- 
vestigation of  the  Coplon  case. 

Senator  Wuxt  and  Representative  Kzat- 
mo,  of  New  York,  have  Introduced  identical 
bills  to  authorize  Federal  agents  to  tap  wlrea 
In  cases  involving  the  national  security  and 
to  present  such  evidence  In  Federal  courta. 
These  bills  wovild  permit  taps  only  when  ap- 
proved by  a  Federal  Judge.  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  however,  has  said  that  he  would 


prefer  that  the  authority  to  tap  wire*  la 
tain  cases  be  vested  In  the  Attorney  Oanena. 
acting  for  the  President.  The  latter  plan 
would  simplify  matters  for  the  FBI  in  urgent 
cases  requiring  Immediate  action  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense. 

The  need  for  some  leglslalton  of  this  aort 
is  urgent.  It  la  utterly  fantastic  that  thla 
Nation  should  interpose  legal  handicaps  la 
the  way  of  prosecution  of  known  spies  and 
saboteurs.  The  wiretapping  restriction, 
with  a  number  of  other  loopholes  In  the 
espionage  laws,  la  gravelv  impeding  the  ef- 
forta  of  our  counterintelligence  agencies  to 
frustrate  enemy  agents — known  or  suspected. 
It  Is  beyond  understanding  why  Congress  has 
been  so  complacent  about  this  situation  for 
so  long — particularly  In  the  light  of  recent 
revelations  about  atomic  apylng  In  our  midst. 


A  ForeigB  Policy  for  Ptact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Toas 

□f  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 19 Si 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  a  very  fine 
address  entitled  "A  Foreign  Policy  for 
Peace."  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  on  April  29  at  a  dinner 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

A  FoaxiGH  PoucT  roa  Pcacs 

(By  Hon.  MiKB  MAmnxLS.  of  Montana) 

If  I  talk  seriously  with  you  tonight.  It  la 
because  the  subject  with  which  I  deal  la 
deadly  serious.  If  I  ask  you  to  forego  for  a 
few  minutes  the  undeniable  pleasures  of 
partisanship,  it  Is  because  peace  and  war 
are  matters  which  transcend  parties.  And 
it  is  of  peace  and  war  that  I  am  going  to 
talk — the  hope  for  one,  the  danger  of  tha 
other. 

At  this  moment,  there  Is  a  small  area  In 
the  Panmunjom  sector  of  the  Korean  front 
where  no  bombs  fall,  where  machine  guns 
and  rifles  are  silent.  Sick  and  wounded 
Americans  and  other  U.  N.  soldiers  hava 
converged  on  this  quiet  area  from  the  prison 
camps  of  North  Korea,  their  mutilations 
grim  reminders  that  war  is  not  paid  for  la 
dollars  alone  but  primarily  in  the  blood* 
limbs,  imd  lives  of  human  t>eings. 

And  from  the  prison  camps  of  South  Ko- 
rea, into  the  same  area,  has  come  a  steady 
stream  of  Communist  sick  and  wounded. 
The  two  groups  of  prisoners  are  being  ex- 
changed in  an  orderly  process  in  accordance 
with  agreementa  negotiated  by  the  U.  N.  and 
the  Communist  commanders. 

Move  out  from  the  small  truce  area  at 
Panmunjom  and  the  plctxire  changes.  All 
along  the  line,  stretehlng  across  the  desolate 
hills  of  Korea,  tbe  grim  struggle,  now  in  Ita 
third  year,  continues.  Napalm  flashes  light 
up  the  night.  Machine  gun  bursta  and  rUla 
fire  shatter  the  stillness.  Communlsta  kill, 
wound,  or  capture  U.  N.  forces  and,  in  txim, 
are  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 

In  one  small  sector  of  the  Korean  front, 
there  Is  the  promise  of  peace.  In  the  rest. 
the  reality  of  war. 

I  have  drawn  this  contrast  because  it  il- 
lustrates In  a  way  the  kind  of  dilemma  in 
which  we  and  other  peoples  of  the  world  find 
ourselves  in  thla  spring  of  1969. 
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In  our  hearts,  we  cling  to  a  small  sector 
which  holds  the  hope  of  a  durable  meaning- 
ful peace.  The  rest  in  flooded  with  the  fear 
of  war.  And  In  our  minds,  one  question  pre- 
dominates: Will  the  hope  prevail  or  will  tbe 
flood  of  a  Third  World  War  envelop  it.  not 
only  at  Panmunjom  but  over  the  face  of 
the  globe? 

This  same  question.  In  a  sense,  has  been 
with  US  almost  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  If  the  answer  were  ours  alone  to 
give,  I  think  we  would  have  long  since  given 
It.  But  it  la  not  ours  al(me.  The  answer, 
the  final  answer.  Is  locked  within  the  walls 
of  the  Kremlin. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  are 
abaolved  of  all  responsibility  in  this  Issue 
of  peace  or  war  or  that  we  must  sit  help- 
lessly, waiting  for  the  blow  to  descend  when 
the  Kremlin  decides  to  loose  it.  On  the 
contrary,  what  decisions  w^  make  or  do  not 
make,  what  actions  we  take  or  fall  to  take, 
are  bound  to  mfluence  profoundly  the  final 
answer  that  Issues  from  the  brooding  politi- 
cal fortress  in  Moscow. 

What  we  have  done,  the  actions  we  have 
so  far  taken  in  the  poetwar  years.  I  believe, 
have  already  had  an  effect  on  the  answer. 
They  have  served  to  restrain  until  now  the 
forces  ot  aggression  from  plunging  the  world 
into  full-scale  strife.  They  have  been  In- 
strumental in  instilling  in  many  free  nations 
the  economic  stability  necessary  to  maintain 
internal  order  and  to  contribute  to  tbe  col- 
lective defense  of  peace.  They  have  helped 
to  create,  m  short,  situations  of  strength  in 
many  parte  of  the  free  world. 

These  actions  of  postwar  foreign  policy 
have  been  the  actions  of  matxire  leadership, 
motivated  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  has  fallen  to  the  United  States 
and  an  inspired  faith  In  the  future  of  free- 
dom. These  actions  have  so  far  prevented 
world  war  III — ^these  actions,  and  not  vain 
threata  burled  across  tha  ocean  from  the 
towers  of  New  York  or  the  shaking  of  flste 
from  armctialrs  In  Washington. 

I  am  happy  te  report  to  you.  tonight,  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  shown  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  tenures  evidence  of  continuing  in  for- 
eign policy.  In  the  same  responsible  vein  as 
their  predecessors.  Initial  appolntmenta  in 
this  field  have  generally  been  sound.  The 
removal  of  tbe  Seventh  Fleet  from  partial 
duties  in  the  Formoea  stralta.  which  the 
President  ordered  soon  after  his  inaugura- 
tlcm,  was  Justified  by  the  changing  situation 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  on  Formosa. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however,  about  the 
purpose  of  the  order  that  originally  put  the 
fleet  into  the  stralta  It  was  not,  as  has 
been  Implied  for  purposes  of  politics,  a  meas- 
ure to  restrain  the  National  Government 
from  launching  military  action  agalitst  the 
mainland.  Tbe  Natlonallsta  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  such  action  when  the  order  was 
Issued  In  1950.  On  the  contrary,  it  probably 
saved  them  from  complete  annihilation  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  armies  which  were 
then  on  the  verge  of  launching  an  assault  on 
Formosa. 

In  his  first  major  foreign  policy  address 
after  assuming  office,  his  speech  of  April 
16.  the  President  gave  eloquent  expression 
to  the  consuming  desire  of  the  ^nerican 
people  and  of  people  everywhere,  for  peace. 
That  he  could  make  an  address  of  this  kind 
at  all  was  due  to  the  sound  groundwork 
which  had  previously  been  laid.  He  was 
able  to  speak  for  peace  from  a  platform  of 
strength,  a  platform  supported  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  and  the 
highest  degree  of  unity  ever  achieved  among 
free  nations  In  peacetime.  And  In  painting 
his  plea  for  disarmament  in  the  bright  colors 
of  a  tMtter  and  fuller  life  for  peoples  every- 
where he  had  before  him  the  model  be- 
queathed to  all  of  us  by  the  late  great  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Brlen  McMahon. 

The  President's  peace  proposal  was  weD- 
tlmed  and  well-spoken.  Will  it  lead.  If  not 
to  durable  i>eace,  at  least  to  an  easing  of  the 


present  tensions  which  threaten  to  tear  the 
world  apart?  The  final  answer,  as  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  m\ist  be  sought,  not  in 
Washington  or  even  In  Panmunjom,  but  in 
Moecow.  In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  few  certainties:  there  are  at  best 
merely  indicators.  To  the  outside  world, 
btalln's  death  has  had  only  one  certain  ef- 
fect: An  enigmatic  scowl  has  replaced  an 
enigmatic  smile  in  the  Kremlin.  But  If 
that  has  been  the  only  certainty,  there  have 
been  many  indicators  of  far-reaching 
changes  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  ita 
foreign  policy.  Doctors  are  suddenly  re- 
leased from  Jails  where  they  have  langiUshed 
on  false  convictions  of  poisoning  high  offi- 
cials. Soviet  newspapers  speak  of  an  end  to 
one-man  rule.  Abroad,  the  peace  feelers 
become  too  numerous  and  too  insistent  to 
be  ignored.  The  Russians  agree  to  discuss 
air  saf<?ty  over  Germany.  American  editors 
sre  Invited  to  visit  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Truce 
talks  are  resumed  at  Panmunjom.  And 
finally,  the  Soviet  press  reacta  with  almost 
unprecedented  courtesy  to  an  address  on 
peace  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  there  is  a  pattern  In  these  develop- 
mente  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  goes  without 
saying.  But  what  does  it  signify?  Are  the 
Russians  sincerely  interested  in  a  settlement 
of  the  Issues  which  divide  the  world?  Or 
are  these  recent  moves  mere  feinta  to  lull 
the  west  into  a  false  sense  of  security?  Or 
are  they  designed,  perhaps,  to  split  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe?  Or 
could  It  be  that  all  Soviet  moves  in  the  inter- 
national arena  at  this  time  are  cloaks  to  con- 
ceal debilitating  developmenta  inside  the 
vast  Soviet  Empire? 

It  U  entirely  possible  that  Stalin's  death 
has  produced  schisms  within  the  sprawling 
Communist  world  and  that  they  are  spread- 
ing from  the  eastern  European  satellites  to 
the  Pacific.  It  may  also  be  that  the  real 
successor  to  Stalin  does  not  yet  sit  upon  the 
Soviet  throne.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  struggle 
for  succession  Is  likely  to  narrow  down 
eventually  to  two  men.  Jiiat  aa  Lenin's 
choice,  Trotaky.  was  f(u-ced  to  give  way  to 
Stalin,  so  too  may  Stalin's  selection,  Malen- 
kov,  yet  have  to  yield  to  Deputy  Premier 
Lavrentl  Beria.  Berla  is  master  of  the  secret 
police  and  the  atomic  projecta  east  of  the 
Urals.  As  Minister  of  Interior,  he  rides  the 
same  road  that  has  led  practically  all  of  the 
present  rulers  of  tbe  Communist  states 
through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  the  political 
underworld  to  ultimate  power. 

Whatever  the  fn-obabiUty,  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain :  Stalin's  death  has  produced  one  of  the 
decisive  moments  in  the  history  of  the  20th 
century.  If  this  Nation  rises  to  the  demands 
of  the  moment,  we  may  yet  lead  the  world 
out  of  the  shadow  of  atomic  annihilation 
into  a  new  era  of  international  enlighten- 
ment and  human  progress.  If  we  falter,  it 
Is  possible  that  the  deUcately  balanced  inter- 
national structure  which  presently  hoiises 
not  only  the  heritage  of  freedom  but  the 
heart  of  civilization  Itself  may  be  blasted 
Into  historical  oblivion. 

We  will  not  fail  if  we  continue  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion and  determination  that  we  have  dis- 
played diulng  the  last  decade.  We  will  not 
fall  If.  in  the  international  arena,  we  act 
with  wisdom,  with  restraint,  and  with  single- 
ness of  purpose. 

We  cannot  know  with  any  certainly  what 
Is  in  the  Soviet  mind.  We  can  know  what  is 
In  our  ovra.  Speculations  on  what  Russia 
will  do  next  may  be  an  interesting  diversion. 
but  they  will  not  lead  to  peace.  I  believe  we 
can  have  peace  or  at  least  a  measure  of  secu- 
rity In  which  freedom  can  live,  work,  and 
breathe,  only  if  we  are  clear  in  our  minds 
that,  regardless  of  Soviet  gestures,  we  mtist 
continue  to  build  In  the  future  on  the 
groundwork  that  has  been  laid  in  the  past. 
If  we  would  have  peace  we  must  do  irtiat 
must  be  done.  We  must  take  the  actions 
that  must  be  taken. 


First  of  all  there  Is  a  need  for  a  single  line 
of  authority  in  the  expression  and  conduct 
of  our  official  foreign  policy.  It  Is  time  for 
amatetirs  to  stop  playing  at  diplomacy.  It  ia 
time  for  generals,  retired  or  otherwlae,  to 
cease  the  tinmiUtary  practice  of  grinding 
their  axes  In  public.  It  la  time,  finally,  to 
unify  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  under  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  There 
are  at  present  so  many  official  Americans  and 
so  many  agencies  operating  abroad  that  the 
Voice  of  America  seems  to  issue  from  a  tower 
of  Babel.  As  a  first  step  in  ending  this  ex- 
pensive, dangerous,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous situation,  we  should  dissolve  the  Mu- 
tual Seciu'ity  Agency  and  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  any  residual  fiuiciiona  it 
may  have. 

Abroad,  we  must  continue  to  work  to  per- 
fect and  to  extend  the  many  instrumentali- 
ties which  have  already  been  established  for 
maintaining  the  stability  and  collective  se- 
curity of  free  nations.  These  instnimentali- 
ties  are  essential  regardless  of  the  Intent  of 
the  Russian  peacf  feelers.  If  these  peace 
feelers  are  genuine,  the  NATO,  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  American  states,  the  Pacific  se- 
curity pacta  and  the  United  Nations  are  not 
impedimenta  to  a  settlement.  There  is  suf- 
ficient fiexlbUity  in  all  of  them  to  adjust  to 
new  situations.  If  the  feelers  are  not  gen- 
uine, then  these  links  become  all  the  more 
vital  to  us  and  to  other  free  nations. 

We  must  not  allow  these  positive  measiires 
tor  world  stability  to  be  sidetracked  by 
Soviet  moves  whose  full  significance  we  can- 
not begin  to  comprehend.  The  Russians  may 
be  entirely  sincere  about  a  settlement  at 
this  time;  they  may  very  well  desire,  lor  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  a  temporary  easement  of 
the  tensions  between  East  and  West.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  long-range 
struggle  between  freedom  and  tyranny  is 
about  to  end.  And  it  is  with  the  realities 
of  the  long-range  that  our  foreign  policy 
must  deal  if  It  la  really  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  The  regional  seciirity  ar- 
rangementa  which  have  been  so  painstak- 
ingly devised  during  the  past  5  or  6  years 
are  long-range  instrumento,  not  temporary 
toys  to  be  picked  up  or  dropped  at  the  whim 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  task  before  us,  then,  la  to  continue  to 
extend  the  gains  for  freedom  which  have 
already  been  registered.  In  Western  Europe, 
the  NATO  build-up  must  go  on.  A  way  must 
be  found  to  reconcile  the  French  and  the 
Germans  so  that  the  latter  can  be  brought 
firmly  and  irrevocably  into  the  Western 
World.  And  a  way  must  also  be  found  to 
solve  the  deep-seated  economic  difficulties 
of  Europe.  We  should  continue  to  urge  and 
to  assist  the  Europeans  toward  economic 
Integration.  Beyond  integration,  the  need  is 
for  trade  not  aid.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
we  halt  giveaways  without  at  the  same  time 
inviting  Western  Europe  to  turn  aaat  to 
trade  and  tyranny. 

The  policies  of  the  present  administration 
towards  Western  Europe  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing logically  out  of  the  past  and  to  be  in 
accord  with  current  needs.  There  has  been 
some  dragging  of  feet  in  coming  to  grips 
with  economic  questions  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  President's  recent  proposal  to  ad- 
mit 240,000  additional  refugees,  if  adopted, 
should  help  to  solve  the  more  acute  prob- 
lems of  popxilatlon  pressure. . 

Similarly,  policy  in  the  Far  East  has  thua 
far  been  a  logical  continuation  of  meas- 
ures taken  In  the  preceding  years.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  removal  of  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  from  the  Formosan  Stralta.  I 
should  like  to  stress,  however,  that  this  ac- 
tion must  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  descent 
which  will  lead  us  step  by  step  after  the 
Chinese  Natlonallsta  into  the  quicksands  of 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Whatever  course  we 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  Far  East,  and  in 
the  final  situation  there  we  can  hardly  pre- 
dict that  course,  it  is  most  essential  that  we 
act  largely  in  concert  with  other  free  na- 
tions.   For  the  present,  I  do  not  think  that 
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w  should  allow  ounelves  to  buUd  unreal 
hopaa  for  aa^  solutlaxis.  We  wovild  do  bet- 
ter to  deal  vltb  the  grim  unflnUhed  busl- 
neaa  In  Korea. 

TThe  obJeetWea  which  we  had  In  going  In- 
to Korea,  and  which  we  ■tUl  have,  were  to 
preaenre  the  South  Korean  Republic,  to  atop 
and  to  punUh  the  aggression  against  that 
Republic.  By  ^topping  a  local  aggression  we 
hoped  to  prevent  a  general  war  later:  by 
fighting  In  Korea  we  hoped  to  save  this  land 
of  ours  from  attack  in  the  future. 

What  we  did  not  set  out  to  do  In  Korea, 
what  we  were  not  required  by  any  mandate 
of  the  United  Nations  to  do,  was  to  unify 
all  of  Korea  by  force.  The  task  of  unifying 
Korea.  Is  a  task  for  the  Korean  people  them- 
aeUes  with  whatever  help  may  be  given  them 
by  the  United  States.  What  we  did  not 
set  out  to  do  was  to  begin  world  war  m. 

We  failed  once  to  distinguish  what  we  set 
out  to  do  and  what  we  did  not  set  out  to  do 
In  Korea.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  fail 
again.  In  November  1950,  United  Nations 
forces  had  pushed  back  a  beachhead  at  Pu- 
aan  to  the  38th  parallel.  At  that  point  we 
had  accomplished  what  we  had  set  out  to 
do.  We  had  met  the  aggressors,  punished 
them  severely,  and  all  but  destroyed  their 
armies.  The  security  of  our  forces  made  It 
necessary  to  advance  aome  distance  beyond 
the  38th  parallel. 

When  these  forces  had  reached  the  nar- 
row defensible  neck  of  the  Korean  peninsula, 
aome  miles  south  of  the  Chinese  border,  I 
urged  that  we  call  a  halt  to  the  advance  and 
try  to  create  a  bxiffer  zone  along  the  Chinese 
ICanchurian  and  Korean  frontier.  But  in 
the  mistaken  belief  fostered  by  faulty  mili- 
tary intelligence,  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists woiild  not  enter  the  war,  that  we  could 
"end  the  war  by  Christmas"  our  troops  were 
sent  probing.  In  dangerously  extended  lines, 
toward  the  Chinese  border. 

The  Chinese  Communists  entered  the  con- 
flict. We  suffered  a  major  defeat.  Some  of 
those  who  Just  a  few  weeks  before  had  been 
most  vociferous  in  urging  our  advance  to 
the  Chinese  border  began  to  press  for  two 
alternatives,  and  they  have  been  at  It  ever 
since,  either  the  complete  abandonment  of 
Korea  or  the  extension  of  the  war  all  the 
way  into  Manbhurla  and  beyond.  This  get- 
..'"In-or-get-out  extremism  would  profit  no  one 
but  our  enemies. 

The    recent    exchange    of    the    sick    and 
wounded  prisoners  gives  us  some  hope  that 
•  truce  may  yet  be  negotiated  at  Panmun- 
'  Jom.     We  should   be  prepared  to  continue 
'  negotiations.      In    the    meantime,    the    ad- 
ministration should  carry  out  the  campaign 
promise  to  accelerate  the  training  of  South 
Korean  troope  so  that  American  forces  In 
Korea  can  be  reduced.     This  training  pro- 
'fram,  incidentally,  was  in  force  when  the 
present    administration    took    ofDce   and    in 
January  of  this  year,  14  South  Korean  divi- 
sions had  been  trained,  outfitted,  and  put 
In  the  field. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  prob- 
lems which  must  be  dealt  with  in  Europe 
'and  the  Par  East  for  they  are  the  principal 
'keys   to   war  or   peace.     Elsewhere   In   the 
3  World,  however,  other  dllBculties  confront  us. 
~  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil 
dispute,  the  Suez-Sudan  Issue,  and  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  must  be  resolved  In  a  manner 
that  will  produce  cooperation  and  not  bit- 
terness among  the  parties  Involved.    Out  of 
such   solutions   will    come   the    basis   for  a 
Middle  East  command  which  can  be  linked 
with  the  NATO  In  a  continuous  belt  of  de- 
fense  stretching   around   the   perimeter   of 
western  and  southern  Europe. 

Closer  to  home.  In  Latin  America,  we  must 
act  quickly  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the 
good  neighbor  policy  by  oiu-  neglect  of  this 
area.  Signs  are  multiplying  that  the  Com- 
munist Infection  which  has  settled  Into 
Guatemala  may  be  spreading  to  surrounding 
areas.  The  time  to  stop  the  Infection  Is  XMm. 
In  this  brief  talk  tonight,  I  have  catalogued 
•ooM  of  the  problems  with  which  our  foreign 


policy  must  cope  successfully  if  it  is  to  lead 
to  a  genuinely  peaceful  world.  We  cannot 
«q;>ect  the  present  administration  or  any 
administration  to  aolve  all  of  these  problems. 
What  we  can  expect,  what  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  is  that  this  administration  will 
continue  to  grapple  with  them  in  an  Intelli- 
gent constructive  fashion.  As  long  as  they 
strive  to  do  so.  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  have  a  right  to  expect  in  return 
our  confidence  and  support.  And  they  shall 
have  It  from  ua.  not  grudgingly  and  reluc- 
tantly, but  willingly  as  befits  Americans  who 
place  country  above  party. 

I  should  like  to  return  briefly  In  closing  to 
the  contrast  that  I  drew  at  the  outset.  I 
spoke  then  of  the  small  sector  of  peace  and 
the  long  line  of  continuing  conflict  In  Korea. 
I  should  like  to  say  now  that  if  the  truce  that 
holds  tenuously  at  Panmunjom  spreads 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Korea,  I 
believe  It  may  well  mark  the  first  major  step 
of  the  world  away  from  the  brink  of  the 
catastrophe  on  which  it  has  tottered  for  too 
long. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be 
in  Korea;  the  Issue  still  hangs  in  a  delicate 
intricate  balance.  I  can  only  express  my  own 
feelings  and  yours  when  I  say  that  our  pro- 
foundest  desire  tonight,  is  that  the  step  taken 
will  lead  not  into  the  long  night  of  a  third 
world  war,  but  toward  a  new  era  of  peace 
for  all  mankind. 

As  Democrats,  we  pray  Ood  that  He  will 
guide  our  President  wisely  and  well.  As 
Americans,  we  know  that,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical party,  if  we  win.  we  all  win;  and  if  we 
loee,  we  all  lose. 


The  Work  of  UNESCO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

Olf.  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SSNATlB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  setting  forth  the  need  for  sup- 
port of  UNESCO.  The  letter  so  well 
expresses  the  purposes  of  UNESCO  and 
the  need  for  its  support  that,  with  the 
consent  of  my  correspondent,  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Amkucax  Acaokmt  or  Arra  am  Scizncxs, 

Boston.  Mass..  April  le,  1953. 
Senator  TRioooaa  F.  GaxsN, 
Seriate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deax  Sxnatob  Grzzn:  We,  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  urge  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  noalntain 
and  even  increase  its  support  of  UNESCO, 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Each  of  us  has 
followed  closely,  and  several  have  actively 
cooperated  in  the  past  with,  the  work  of 
UNESCO.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  Its 
value  for  the  United  States  as  v^ell  as  for 
other  countries.  UNESCO  has  served  as  an 
Important  cohesive  force  among  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  In  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  and  culture,  and  has  promoted  im- 
portant   development*    In    many    different 


fields.  Notable  among  these  are  the  centen 
for  fundamental  educaUon.  The  two  al- 
ready eetabllshed.  and  other  centers  planned 
for  the  future,  promise  to  achieve  great 
things  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  lUlter- 
acy  and  In  laying  an  educaUonal  founda* 
tlon  which  Is  indUpensable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technical  asslstanceprogranu  In 
underdeveloped  oountrles.  UNESCO  plays  a 
major  part  In  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program,  primarily  by  supplying 
experts  in  science  and  in  education  to  work 
In  the  countries  which  have  requested  help. 
A  number  of  Americans  have  made  magnifi- 
cent contributions  to  this  program:  mora 
qualified  personnel  are  urgently  needed.  It 
Is  significant  that  technical  assistance,  un- 
der the  United  Nations  program.  Is  given 
only  to  those  countries  which  request  it.  and 
along  the  llnee  which  they  request.  The 
program  is  in  no  Vay  Imposed  from  the  out- 
side on  any  country  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  tool  for  the  exploitation  of  the  more 
tMokward  nations  by  the  mora  advanoad 
ones. 

Thus,  UNESCO  has  enlUted  wldeapread- 
and  enthusiastic  support,  particularly  among 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  and  at 
Latin  America.  The  contribution  of  approx- 
imately tS  million  annually,  which  the 
United  Sutes  makes  to  XmESCO  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  jiromotion  of  a  program 
which  U  directly  In  line  with  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy.  The  execuUon 
of  this  program,  we  believe,  will  help  to  pro- 
mote good  will  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  organization  of  which  we  are  membert. 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
was  founded  In  the  eighteenth  century  and 
has  remained  active  ever  since.  It  Is  de- 
voted to  the  general  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sclenoes  and  of  scholsrahlp.  We  are  thus 
particularly  aware  of  the  contributions 
which  UNESCO  has  made  and  Is  making  to- 
ward the  activation  of  a  program  of  Interna- 
tional exchange  of  persons  and  Information, 
through  its  promotion  Oi  the  work  of  the  in- 
ternational scientific  unions  aiMl  other  re- 
lated bodies.  This  type  of  International  co- 
operation, which  deals  with  fundamental 
science  and  Its  peaceful  applications  In  suob 
fields  as  medicine  and  Industry,  Is  of  tb* 
greatest  Importance  to  the  advancement  at 
the  arts  and  sciences  In  this  country.  Indi- 
rectly also  association  of  this  type  has  a  most 
valuable  effect  in  promoting  closer  relations 
between  Americans  and  their  collegues  in 
other  countries. 

We  consider  that  the  present  modest 
budget  on  which  UNESCO  operates  Is  inade- 
quate for  the  great  possibilities  of  the  organ- 
ization. We  urge  that  you  should  vote  not 
only  for  continuing  the  present  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  work  of  UNESCO  but  that  you  should 
suppport  a  gradually  Increasing  budget  for 
this  vitally  important  organisation. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  all 
United  States  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  all  New  England  States  since  ths 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
though  national  and  International  in  Its 
membership.  Is  particularly  concerned  with 
activlUes  In  the  New  England  area.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  supply  further  Information  con- 
cerning UNESCO  and  its  activities  at  your 
request. 

The  membership  at  this  committee  is  as 
follows.  Our  institutional  connections  are 
given  here  In  order  to  Identify  us,  but  we 
are  writing  this  letter  only  as  members  of  th« 
committee  and  not  in  any  other  capacity. 

Bart  J.  Bok.  professor  at  astronomy. 
Harvard  University. 

Charles  D.  Coryell,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology. 

Paul  IC.  Doty,  associate  {ffofessor  of  chem- 
istry. Harvard  University. 

John  T.  Bdsall,  chairman,  professor  of  bio- 
logical chemistry.  Harvard  University.   .  ^     . 
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Frederick  May  Blot,  president.  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

Taylor     Starck,     professor     of     German. 
Rarvard  University. 
Benry  R.  Vleto.  Harvard  Medical  ScbooL 
Tours  slnoerely. 

Jowat  T.  MamAtx, 
Chairmmn:    JTembsr.    VniteH    States 
National  Commisskm   for   UNESCO 
{ far  th9  Commf ttss  on  IntsmattoiuU 
Astettoiu). 


Hifkway  Fiaancuic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DSLAWAU 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuetday.  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  in  Tlew 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our 
State  govemmenta  are  today  faced  with 
the  complex  problem  of  construction  and 
flnazM^ing  of  adequate  highways  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  highway  vehicular 
trafBc.  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to 
consider  appropriations  to  supplement 
State  funds.  In  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Appet-dix  of 
the  CoNciBssioNAL  RxcoKD.  It  is  en- 
titled "Highway  Financing"  and  written 
by  Richard  A.  Haber,  chief  engineer. 
Delaware  State  Highway  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti^Je 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Ths  highway  problem  which  faces  ths 
United  States  today  is  one  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  forward-looking  and  drastic 
action.  It  consists  actually  of  about  10  per- 
cent engineering  and  90  percent  financing. 
Every  municipality,  road  agency,  and  State 
highway  department  in  the  United  States 
has  some  competent  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  needs  and  the  requirements  of  their 
particular  area.  The  planning  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  trained,  efficient,  and  able 
engineers  In  all  these  respective  groups  and 
in  addition  there  are  many  consulting  engi- 
neers who  are  experts  In  the  field.  The  nec- 
essary plans  can  be  produced  by  that  person- 
nel provided  the  money  to  do  the  work  is 
authorized.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  pass 
by  the  planning  stage  and  attempt  to  out- 
line quickly  my  idea  of  a  feasible  method  of 
financing  the  highway  program  in  the  United 
sutes. 

The  plan  outlined  in  this  paper  Is  solely 
my  Idea  of  the  amounts,  proper  allocation, 
etc.,  any  of  which,  may  be  changed  to  meet 
the  situation  as  evaluated  by  others  without 
changing  the  bctslc  plan.  There  are  many 
details  which  must  be  worked  out.  but  after 
a  careful  examination  of  ttaer  s  details,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  them  are  insurmount- 
able. Pirst.  the  average  road  user  Is  now 
paying,  according  to  released  figures,  leas 
than  10  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  privilege 
of  traveling  on  the  free  highway  system  of 
the  United  States.  The  average  user  on  a 
toU  road  Is  paying  up  to  26  cents  per  gallon 
equivalent  tax  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
used  on  such  roads.  Therefore,  the  motor 
fuel  gasoline  taxes,  which  are  a  true  levy 
against  the  user  only.  Is  the  one  tax  which 
should  be  considered  for  highway  purpoees. 
Changes  in  truck  taxes  and  fees  should  re- 
main the  prerogative  of  the  States.  There 
has  been  a  stand  taken  by  certain  highway 
officials,  particularly  In  the  northeast  section 
of  this  country,  that  Pederal  Government 
ahould  remove  itself  from  the  field  of  motor 


fuel  taxation,  and  aUow  those  taxes  to  bs 

collected  by  the  States  themselves. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons,  of  ooursa.  has 
been    the   Pederal   Oovernment's  diversion 
of  motor  fuel  taxes.    I  believe  that  there  Is 
no  basis  for  highway  officials  and  others  to 
make  any  claims  on  the  excise  taxes  col- 
lected.   They  should  not  be  spent  on  high- 
ways any  more  than  the  excise  taxes  ool- 
leoted  on  perftmie,  furs,  or  jewelry  should  be 
rettimed  to  their  respective  trades.    How- 
ever, the  motor   fuel  tax,  which   last  year 
yl-Mded    to    the    Pederal    Government    (881 
mUUon  should  be  returned  to  the  States  pro- 
portionately as  It  now  Is,  less  only  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau   of    Public    Roads,    which    agency    has 
proved  Its  work  many  times  over  In  the  co- 
ordination of  designs  and  Ideas  and  raising 
the    general    standard    of    highway    work 
throughout   the   United   States.    Ths   pro- 
posed return  to  the  States  of  $675  million 
repreeents  the  highest  return  that  has  ever 
bciiBn  given  from  the  motor  fuel  tax  collec- 
tions; however,  it  still  repreeents  the  diver- 
sion which  must  be  stopped  in  order  that 
the  full  benefit  of  his  taxes  can  be  returned 
to  the  highway  user.    The  argument  to  stop 
Pederal  motor  fuel  taxes  is  weak  since  we 
are  one  Nation,  one  country;  people  from  48 
States    travel    through    Yosemlte,    Nevada, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  all  the  rest 
that  make  up  this  America.    Consequently, 
the  Federal  taxes  now  collected  in  the  State 
of  New  York  or  In  the  State  of  Georgia  or 
in  the  State  of  California  should  be  allo- 
cated on  the  present  basis  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  system  acroes  the  entire 
Nation.    It  is  a  shortsighted  and  rather  self- 
ish poUcy  to  assume  that  the  taxes  collected 
in  your  particular  State  must  be  spent  in 
your  State.    However,  It  is  true  that  certain 
States  contribute  much  more  than  others. 
liy  proposal  has  to  do  with  an  Increass  in 
the  Pederal  motor  fuel  tax  with  the  Increase 
being  returned  In  full  to  the  States.     My 
feeling  is  it  should  be  3  cents  per  gallon  on 
the  basis  of  gaoo  mllUon  ooUected  in  1962. 
an  additional  •1.300  million  could  be  real- 
iasd.  which  should  be  returned  to  the  State 
in  which  It  was  collected.    In  other  words, 
the  first  2  cents  which  Is  now  collected  will 
be  stiU  distributed  on  the  same  basis  which 
it   is   now   and   requiring    matching   funds. 
The  next  3  cents  woiild  be  returned  to  the 
States  in  the  amount  In  which  It  was  col- 
lected without  the  need  for  matching  funds. 
Ic  is  my  belief  that  a  Federal  law  providing 
tor  this  can  be  enacted  In  such  a  way  that 
each  State  must  pass  Its  own  legislation  or 
agree  by  other  means  that  this  direct  re- 
turn would  be  spent  for  highway  work  and 
highway       Improvement.    The       legislation 
should   contain   a  certain   allowance   to  be 
used  by  the  States  for  maintenance,  retire- 
ment of  bonds,  and  other  work  connected 
directly  with  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
way system  and  its  reconstruction  as  Indi- 
cated    within     the     individual    State.     My 
thought  in  this  at  the  present  time  is  that 
the   law  should  provide  not  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  retiirns  can  be  applied 
to  the   maintenance   and   bond  retirement. 
There  has  been  much  written  in  the  need  for 
new  roads  and  too  little  written  concerning 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  all  the  roads 
that  are  built.     Actually,  the  maintenance 
cost  and  maintenance  problem  Is  increasing 
faster  than  Is  the  problem  of  new  construc- 
tion.    Something  must  be  done  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  that  work.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  problem  of  an  additional  tax 
should  be  left  to  the  States  since  some  States 
would   enact  such  legislation   while   others 
would  not;  It  would  provide  an  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  tax   across  the  Nation. 
Furthermore.  I  feel  that  any  such  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  cover  a  period  of 
years.    Perhaps  five  or  six.  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  reexamined  to  establish  new 
percentagee,  to  change  the  amoxmt  of  tax. 
or  otherwise  oMet  the  changing  conditions. 


on  the  t-eent-tax  baais.  it  ahotdd  be  pos- 
sible to  almost  completely  renovate  the  high- 
way network  over  a  period  of  8  to  10  years. 
Actually,  of  course,  we  are  never  flntshsd  as 
long  as  the  population  continues  to  grow 
and  make  more  uss  of  its  automobUes.  The 
improvement  in  automobiles  presents  prob- 
lems which  are  always  with  us.  At  the  end 
of  the  8-year  or  10-year  period,  the  situa- 
tion should  again  be  uamlnsd  to  see  if  some 
other  method,  perhaps  a  reduction  or  per- 
haps a  redistribution  cannot  be  made  In 
order  that  a  new  system,  a  new  croes-country 
network  perhape,  or  a  new  maintenance  dis- 
tribution is  required  or  necessary  to  retain 
the  highway  system  at  the  peak  to  which  it 
can  be  Iwought.  The  distribution  and  use  of 
this  additional  money  when  returned  to  the 
States  should  be  under  their  direct  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  shoxUd 
have  no  control  over  It  other  than  an  audit  to 
account  for  the  expenditures  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  ysar.  There  wUl  still  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  work  in  the  regular  match- 
ing moneys,  which  must  come  from  State 
income,  so  that  the  Bureau  can  retain  its 
position  on  interstate  highways  and  the  other 
work  which  they  normally  do  In  connection 
and  coopa-ation  with  State  highway  depart- 
ments. This  plan  will  cost  the  average  user 
approximately  $30  per  year  more,  for  which 
he  will  receive  the  benefits  of  a  safe  and 
adequate  highway  system  in  a  short  period 
of  years  without  the  development  being  lim- 
ited to  a  few  superexpressways  as  is  now  the 
trend  on  toU  facilities. 


Bright  Fotart  for  Firm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MIMNSSOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "There  Are  Bright  Spots  Ahead 
in  Farm  Prices,"  published  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  of  April  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Thxbs  Ark  Baxoar  Spots  Ahead  xm  Faaac 
PaicsB 

The  drop  in  farm  prices  has  led  to  some 
scare  talk  about  the  farm  situation  in  the 
press  and  Congress.  This  has  added  to  the 
imeaslness  caxised  by  the  price  decline. 

A  realistic  look  at  farm  prospects  shows  no 
grounds  for  fears  of  a  protracted  price  slump. 
The  conditions  that  will  Influence  farm  price 
levels  this  year  point  In  a  different  direction. 

One  important  factor  not  taken  into  ac- 
count Is  the  weather.  Last  year's  crc^  pro- 
duction broke  all  records  because  the  weather 
was  ideal  untU  the  big  wheat  and  com  crops 
were  made  and  harvested.  But  Coimtry 
Gentleman  reported  in  Its  December  Issue 
that  charts,  prepared  by  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  experts,  indicated  we  are  in 
a  spotty  drovight  cycle.  If  you  will  read  the 
Washington  Roundup  you  will  note  that  the 
weather  is  following  the  pattern  described. 

Dry  weather  has  already  cut  the  winter 
wheat  crop  sharply.  What  looked  like  a  big 
wheat  carryover  will  be  hardly  more  than  a 
safe  reserve.  Unfavorable  weather  could 
change  the  supply  and  price  situation  of 
other  crops  as  much. 

There  is  a  further  reason  to  anticipate 
lower  crop  production.  Farmers  are  ctitting 
costs,  particularly  those  of  a  cash  nature. 
This  is  showing  up  in  reduced  fertilixer  sales. 
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Whll*  tbftt  may  b*  poor  economy,  it  abows 
4be  tendency. 

A  smaller  hog  production  also  la  In  sight. 
Thla  has  already  firmed  up  the  hog  market 
and  should  strengthen  beef-cattle  prices, 
especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  jrear.  An- 
other favorable  fact  is  that  a  high  rate  of 
Industrial  activity,  with  corresponding  con- 
sumer incomes,  is  now  looked  for  throiigbout 
the  year.  Consumers  consistently  have  spent 
around  5.6  percent  of  their  disposable  income 
for  meat,  and  they  will  have  plenty  of  good 
beef  to  spend  it  on. 

Milk  prices  wlU  get  the  benefit  of  this 
same  influence  as  well  as  another.  The 
number  of  dairy  cows  in  this  country  is 
down  to  1930  levels  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction per  cow  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
population  growth.  While  substitutes  have 
Invaded  the  market  for  various  dairy  prod- 
ucts, there  is  no  substitute  for  milk. 

Two  other  realities  might  as  well  be  fig- 
ured In  the  farm  situatioa.  One  is  that  a 
condition  of  semiwar  with  conuniuilsm  is 
going  to  last  indefinitely  and  to  call  for  con- 
tinued large-scale  spending  for  defense.  The 
other  Is  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  price- 
support  program  being  watered  down.  No 
matter  what  Secretary  Benson  says  about 
the  virtues  of  the  free  market.  Congress 
makes  farm  policies.  And  Congress  ir  even 
more  support-minded  than  it  was  last  siun- 
mer  when  it  extended  90  percent  supports 
another  2  years. 

But  the  drop  in  farm  prices  doea  carry  a 
warning  that  should  not  be  disregarded.  It 
showed  how  vulnerable  farmers  are  when 
they  produce  only  a  little  more  than  enough 
to  meet  the  demand.  How  to  overcome  that 
weakness  is  a  question  that  ought  to  b« 
getting  first  consideration  at  this  time. 


Pktiure  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOIfANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  there  Is  shown  a  picture  of 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  recently  constructed 
In  northwest  Montana.  Entitled  "Pic- 
ture of  America,"  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticle briefly  narrates  the  benefits  this 
dam  brings  to  the  State  and  Nation.  The 
resulting  power  and  industrial  develop- 
ment are  Important.  But  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  this  little  story  is  the  ex- 
emplification of  American  democracy  in 
action.  The  faith  and  perseverance  of 
Hungry  Horse  Harry  Kelly  and  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  Senator  Jamxs  E. 
Murray  and  Representative  Mkx  Mans- 
fixLD — now  Montana's  junior  Senator- 
made  this  Picture  of  America  possible: 
PicTuaE  or  AiinncA 

This  gigantic  curve  of  concrete  is  known 
as  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  It  is  thrown  across 
the  south  fork  of  the  Flathead  River  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
It's  a  dream  come  true. 

For  years  the  F>eople  In  thla  part  of  Mon- 
tana talked  about  Flathead  Gorge  as  the  per- 
fect place  for  a  dam.  And  they  didn't  talk 
to  themselves.  They  elected  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  told  them  to  tell  the  rep- 
resentatlvee  of  the  people  of  all  48  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  about  FUt- 
head  Gorge.  A  newspaper  editor  in  nearljy 
KaUspeli  used  so  much  print  to  advance  the 


project  that  he  becanke  known  aa  Hungry 
Horse  Kelly. 

Hungry  Horse  Kelly  certainly  helped  bring 
something  about.  In  a  phrase  that  pleases 
aln^ost  all  Americans,  Hungry  Horse  is  de- 
scribed as  the  third  highest  and  the  fourth 
largest  concrete  dam  in  the  world.  All  that 
right  on  the  doorstep  of  little  Kallspell. 

Hungry  Horse  power  will  make  it  poealble 
to  locate  a  large  aluminum  plant  near  Kal- 
lspell and  that  pcu't  of  Montana  is  busy  talk- 
ing about  many  more  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  hoped  to  irrigate  80.000  acres  of 
land  in  the  F'.athead  Valley.  And  Hungry 
Horse's  300,000  kilowatts  of  power  wlil  be 
harnessed  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin  sys- 
tem of  dams  now  spreading  out  over  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  Water  held  be- 
hind Hungry  Horse  will  help  prevent  flooding 
of  the  Columbia,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Behind  this  picture  of  Hungry  Horse  stand 
many  things — the  public  versiu  private 
power  controversy,  the  Federal  versus  State 
control  controversy,  the  big  dam  versus 
watershed  conservation  controversy,  the  "ex- 
ploited" West  versiis  the  "exploltmg  Bart 
controversy,  and  perhaps  even  the  "preaetvs- 
our-wllderness"  versus  "Let's-keep-up-wlth- 
the-thnes"  controversy. 

But  there  is  one  thing  at  least  that  Isnt 
controversial  about  Hungry  Horse.  It  reared 
up  in  Flathead  Gorge  near  Kallspell  and  not 
somewhere  else  on  the  Columbia  River  sys- 
tem because  Hungry  Horse  Kelly  and  others 
like  him  had  an  idea  and  used  the  relatively 
free  play  of  public  opinion  and  debate  \mder 
the  decocratic  process  of  government  to  air 
their  idea  before  aU  the  Nation. 

This  happens  often  in  America.  One  ettl- 
een  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  teeming  con- 
tinent speaks  up  with  a  demand  for  action; 
the  cry  is  taken  up  by  the  press;  public  opin- 
ion is  aroused;  then  Congressmen  begin  to 
listen;  they  stand  up  before  their  fellow 
legislators  and  argue  for  the  need  at  Kal- 
lspell or  Scottsbluff  or  Shawnee. 

ScMnetlmes  action  is  taken,  sometimes  It 
Isnt.  Sometimes  there  Is  a  furious  trading 
of  votes  for  pet  projects  between  the  repre- 
sentative from  Scottsbluff  and  the  r-pre- 
sentatlve  from  Shawnee,  to  the  discredit  of 
democracy.  But  this  process  of  up-from- 
the-lndlvldual  works.  One  citizen  can  reach 
the  representatives  of  158  million  people  and 
influence  their  policy,  the  Nation's  policy. 
We  might  call  it  the  trickle-up  process.  It's 
not  monolithic,  or  paternalistic.  It's  gov- 
ernment by  the  pec^le. 

ROBBST  B.  BsiTNW. 


Soldiers,  Not  Mere  Troops 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLOaaoo 
IN  THE  SRNATK  OF  THE  UNITaj  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a 
short  editorial  by  Fred  Burdick,  pub- 
lished In  Capitol  Gist,  on  enduring  peace. 
In  it  he  points  out  that  soldiers  are 
something  more  than  merely  expendable 
troops. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

8cMJ>iKB8,  Not  Mtes  Tkoon 
(By  Fted  Burdick) 

If  we  vlsxiallas  the  minions  of  men, 
women,  and  little  children  who  pray  dally 
Xor  psaca;  U  ws  rsaUas  soldlsn  are  not  man 


expendables  to  bs  flvmg  Into  battla;  U  w* 
think  of  the  suffering  of  the  wounded,  soma 
of  whom  will  never  walk  or  see  agaai;  If  ws 
contemplate  the  tears  of  the  mothers,  fattk> 
ers,  alsters.  brothers,  wives,  or  kids  of  tbos« 
who  sacrifice  their  all;  if  we  recognise  that 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  possess  the  same 
wells  of  deep  feeling  for  their  loved  ones 
as  others  and  the  same  spark  of  life  from 
the  Divine,  ws  will  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  helping  in  the  greatest  work  In  the 
world — building,  brick  upon  brick,  and 
stone  upon  stone    enduring  peacs. 
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CommoBsoase  Froa  Traer,  Iowa:  Free- 
Trade  Propaganda  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVZa 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1953 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  takes 
courage  these  days  to  speak  out  against 
well-oiled  international  free  traders 
who,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  would 
sink  the  American  standard  of  living. 

There  is  plenty  of  such  courage,  and 
commonsense  to  go  with  It,  In  the  hin- 
terlands of  the  United  States.  An  in- 
spiring example  is  an  editorial  from  the 
May  1,  1953,  edition  of  the  Traer  (Iowa) 
Star-Clipper,  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing country  newspapers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TABirr  BAsanaa 

The  United  States  Government  in  the  last 
12  years  has  spent  around  |100  billion  In  a 
series  of  giveaway  programs  to  aid  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Each  has  been  In- 
troduced  as  a  necessary  follow-up  of  the 
predecessors,  with  the  solemn  assurance  of 
the  promoters  that  foreign  aid  has  been 
the  making  of  friends  and  allies  for  Amer- 
ica against  Communists,  and  in  restoring 
prosperity  to  these  countries  we  are  insur- 
ing o\ir  own  prosperity.  The  money  for 
these  programs  has  come  from  heavy  taxes 
on  industry,  the  fanners,  small  business, 
and  the  workers,  and  by  borrowing  from  the 
savings  of  our  thrifty  people. 

Otir  world  cooperation  enthusiasts,  and 
International  do-gooders  say  that  while 
these  programs  have  all  been  a  success,  they 
concede  there  are  still  some  weak  spots  In 
the  International  picture  which  our  gener- 
ous foreign  gifts  have  not  been  able  to 
cure,  and  that  much  more  remains  to  be 
dons.  In  recent  months,  some  of  thoee  who 
have  pushed  hardest  for  foreign-aid  proj- 
ects are  even  willing  now  that  some  strings 
be  attached  to  our  giving,  such  as  asking 
our  foreign  friends  and  allies  to  demonu 
•trate  a  little  more  willingness  to  help  and 
to  defend  themselves. 

B\rt  are  they  discouraged  over  the  failing 
of  our  allies  to  give  us  a  little  more  help 
In  the  United  Nations  police  action  in  Ko- 
rea? Or  by  the  failure  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organlssatlon  (NATO)  to  be- 
gin extending  the  plans  for  a  western  Eiuo- 
pean  defense  army  beyond  the  blueprint 
stageT    No  siree. 

New  and  additional  foreign  aid  schemes 
are  In  the  making.  The  next  one  of  otir 
many  new  responsibilities  as  leader  and 
champion  of  the  free  world  is  to  lower  our 
tariff  walls  so  that  Imports  from  foreign 
lands  can  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
market  In  competition  with  the  products  erf 
American  farmers,  manufactiu-ers.  and 
workers.  The  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment,  and   various  prsssxire   organisatloni 


whose  membew  profit  greatly  by  ths  global 
spending  which  makes  trade  with  a  wsr- 
bankrupt  Europe  poaslbls.  ars  now  asking 
the  American  people  to  accept  a  reduction 
m  tariffs,  which  now  protect  United  SUtes 
industries  from  the  competition  of  goods 
made  by  foreign  sweatshop  labor,  and  food- 
stuffs produced  by  foreign  peasant  farmers 
whoee  standards  of  living,  and  costs  of  pro- 
duction can  hardly  be  compared  with  those 
of  American  farmers  and  workers. 

The  proposals  to  lower  the  tariff  rates  will 
be  Unked  with  new  foreign  spending  proj- 
ects. The  argument  wlU  be  that  the  United 
States  cannot  reduce  lU  aid  to  other  free 
countries  unless  and  until  we  allow  them  to 
earn  more  export  dollars.  A  new  slogan, 
"Trade,  not  aid."  has  been  coined.  It  sounds 
good.  xintU  you  inquire  Into  all  the  particu- 
lars. 

Thx  United  States  State  Department  sev- 
Mal  week*  ago  sent  the  Star-Clipper  and 
other  newspapers  a  propaganda  circular 
titled  "Our  Growing  Trade  Barriers  Weaken 
the  Free  World's  Unity."  It  states  that  19 
countries  each  a  friend  and  aUy  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  protesting  to  ths  Stata 
Department  their  bewUderment  over  various 
actions  on  our  part  which  threatan  their 
trade  in  the  American  market. 

We  quota  from  the  Stata  Department  Bul- 
letin: 

"In  effect,  their  point  Is  thto:  To  shield 
American  industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, we  seem  to  be  undermining  their  ef- 
forts to  promota  economic  recovery,  political 
stability,  and  military  preparedness  In  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Unreasonable  trade 
bfUTlers.  they  say.  weaken  the  strength  and 
unity  of  free  nations. 

••This  feeling  among  our  allies  Is  very  slg- 
nincant — and  not  only  with  respect  to  trade 
relatlonslilps.  Ptor  the  inconslstancy  in  our 
trade  policy  raises  questions  In  the  minds 
of  other  peoples  with  regard  to  all  our  pro- 
grams In  the  free  world.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  tighter  restrictions  on  our  importa. 
without  doubt.  Is  to  hurt  both  the  United 
States  and  friendly  countries." 

The  Stata  Departmenta  Justifies  our  several 
tremendously  costly  giveaway  programs  of 
past  years  on  the  ground  that  "our  self-im- 
poeed  blockade"  of  high  tariff  waUs  against 
foreign  importa  makes  them  necessary.  It 
sa3rs  It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  give  away 
debars  so  that  other  countries  can  buy  our 
producta.  We  are  balancing  the  difference 
between  our  exports  and  our  ImporU  by  ad- 
vancing several  bUllons  of  dollars  a  year  in 
economic  and  military  aid  to  other  countries. 
It  is  Inferred  that  if  we  hope  to  reduce  our 
foreign  aid  spending,  we  must  now  lower 
our  customs  duties  established  to  protect 
our  own  economy  from  the  competition  of 
goods  produced  by  foreign  low-cost  labor. 

The  Stata  Department  apparently  has  little 
patience  with  American  manufacturers, 
famers  and  others  who  object  to  opening  our 
gates  to  a  flood  of  foreign  oompeUtive  goods. 
It  says:  "The  poUcy  of  protection  must  be 
scrutinised  In  the  light  of  the  general  In- 
taresU  of  the  United  States.  In  many  cases 
they  conflict  with  our  general  IntareeU.  and 
when  they  do,  the  latter  ahould  prevail."  In 
other  words,  our  foreign  trade  should  come 
ahead  of  the  well-being  of  American  citizens. 
If  they  conflict. 

Here's  another  quota  from  the  Stata  De- 
partment's "trade  barriers"  propaganda: 

"One  barrier,  the  'cheese  embargo,'  Illus- 
trates J\ist  what  trade  restrictions  will  do. 
The  curtailment  of  foreign  cheese  imports 
has  had  these  effecU:  (1)  It  has  seriously 
Impaired  the  economic  and  political  situa- 
tions in  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
where  production  and  export  of  cheeses  to  the 
United  States  represented  a  principal  means 
of  livelihood:  (2)  It  has  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  give  away  more  dollars  to  keep  these 
areas  buying  our  producta;  (8)  It  has  meant 
that  they  have  less  money  with  which  to 
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sustain  their  own  sfforts  at  ceoovery  and 
defense." 

"The  gradual  ellmlnatloa  of  trade  barriers 
Is  ths  only  sound  solution.  For  ths  major 
trade  problem  of  other  countries  Is  their 
lack  of  dollars;  they  believe  we  could  he^ 
solve  that  problem  by  assuring  them  a  fair 
shake  at  earning  American  cash.  By  reduc- 
ing our  restrictions  and  thus  helping  our 
allies  find  an  opportunity  to  competa  in  our 
market,  we  will  enable  them  to  earn  more 
dollars  and  to  pay  their  own  way.  Trade, 
not  aid.  Is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the 
free  world." 

The  Stata  Department  apparently  does  not 
see  that  the  economic  stability  of  American 
Industry,  farmers  and  workers  would  also  be 
seriously  impaired  If  oiu-  markets  are  opened 
to  a  flood  of  foreign  goods  and  foodstuffs  of 
all  kinds  prodxiced  by  cheap  labor.  Far- 
mers can  tepect  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
tonign  competition  under  this  policy.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  bettar  organ- 
ized, and  have  more  Influence  on  Members  of 
Congress  and  Government  biweaucrats  when 
their  Interesta  are  endangered  by  Govern- 
ment policies. 

The  Stata  Department's  Tne  trade" 
remedy  for  the  world's  ills  is  not  a  new  one. 
Free  trade  was  an  issue  in  our  country  before 
most  of  us  alive  toCAy  were  born.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  perhi^M  the  leading  national  polit- 
ical issue.  The  Republican  Party  then  was 
strong  for  protective  tariffs.  The  Democratic 
Party,  whose  membership  strength  60  years 
ago  was  greatest  in  the  South,  where  there 
were  then  few  Industries  or  manufacturing 
entarpriscs.  was  strong  for  free  trade. 

During  the  roosevelt-Truman  administra- 
tions, the  public  heard  much  about  the 
merita  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with  for- 
eign coxmtries,  and  the  lo  7erlng  of  our  tariff 
walls  to  admit  more  foreign  goods,  but  It 
was  mostly  talk.  Occasionally  the  bars  were 
let  down  to  admit  certain  foreign  producta, 
and  a  tarrlffc  howl  was  heard  from  thoee 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  this  competition.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  tariff  was  restored. 

The  Stata  Deptuijnent's  present  wall  about 
high  tariff  walls  coming  so  soon  aftar  20 
jtxn  of  Democrat  administrations,  Is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  Democrata  lacked  the 
courage  to  Invoke  free-trade  policies  when 
they  had  the  big  chance. 

People  old  enough  to  remember  the  Re- 
publican Party's  strong  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  must  feel  it  very  strange  to 
hear  some  of  the  present  leaders  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  notably  the  Intematlonallst- 
mlnded  folks  in  the  industrUl  East,  calling 
on  our  Government  to  adopt  free -trade  pol- 
icies, and  admit  foreign  goods  made  by  cheap 
labor  in  competition  with  producta  of  Amer- 
ican farms  and  factories. 

However,    most   of    the    Republicans    and 
Democrats   now  shouting   loudest   for   tariff 
barriers  to  be  lowered  are  not  in  those  busi- 
nesses that  would  be  injured  by  foreign  com- 
petition.    For  Instance,   one  ot   the   bettar 
known    exponenta   of   free   trade    is    Henry 
Ford  n.     Congressman  Gaoss,  In  an  article 
published     in     the     Star-Clipper     recently, 
pointad  out  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  which 
has  automobUe  planta  all  over  the  free  world, 
and  Is  getting  the  benefit  of  low-cost  labor 
In  foreign  countries,  woxild  stand  to   gain 
more  than  It  will  lose  by  the  lowering  of 
tariff  walU.    Another  advocata  of  low  tariffs 
U  Winthrop  Aldrich,  our  new  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.     Aldrich  Is  a  New   York 
banker  who  has  profited  handsomely  by  all 
of  the  foreign  giveaway  programs  of  the  last 
several  years.    He  does  not  expect  to  lose 
any  money,  personally,  by  the  free-trade  pol- 
icies he  advocates.    The  executives  of  giant 
United    States    corporations    and    business 
monopolies  doing  business  in  many  foreign 
countries  are  the  ones  whooping  it  up  for 
low  tarlfls,  or  no  tariffs — not  the  small  man- 


ufacturers whose  market  is  confined  to  a 
limited  area  In  the  United  States  and  who 
face  stiff  competition  from  larger  manufac- 
turers. 

Little     fellows     in     business,     struggling 
against  highly  Inflated  production  costa.  a 
scarcity  of  labor,  burdensome  labor  union 
contracta  which  every  year  or  two  provide  f  or 
increased  pay  for  less  work,  and  constantly 
Increasing  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  are 
not  generally  eager  to  contend  with  the  com- 
petition of  foreign-made  goods  produced  at  a 
fraction  of  the  expense  of  American-made 
products.     Farmers  whose  producta  are  sold 
In  competitive  markets  for  what  is  offered 
them  are  probably  not  particularly  anxious 
to  have  the  competition  of  produce  of  foreign 
peasant  farmers.     The  average  Iowa  farmer 
at  present  is  worrying  over  having  to  sell  his 
cattle  and  hogs  at  a  loss  in  a  market  pro- 
tected by  tariffs,  and  vrtll  not  be  very  en- 
thusiastic if  o\ir  Government  to  Washington 
floods  the  market  wltti  pork  and  dairy  prod- 
ucta from  Europe  and  beef  from  Argentina. 
He  may  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  our 
statesmen  when  they  make  speeches  about 
"America's  great  responsibility  to  the  free 
world,"    but    he    knows    that    flooding    his 
markets  with  foreign  goods  at  a  time  when  he 
has  already  been  hit  hard  by  oversupply  la 
not  going  to  benefit  him  much. 

The  laboring  man  who  loses  his  Job  because 
his  employer  cannot  competa  in  the  marketa 
against  foreign  merchandise  produced  by  un- 
derpaid foreign  workers  wlU  find  it  difficult 
to  imderstand  how  he  is  being  helped  by  this 
method  of  doctoring  a  sick  international 
trade  condition.  The  opportunity  to  buy 
cheap  foreign-made  merchandise  Is  of  little 
benefit  to  families  whoee  breadwinners  are 

out  of  work. 

Exchange  of  producta  which  benefit  the 
buyer  and  seller  U  a  good  thing,  nationally 
and  toternationally.  But  It  remains  good 
only  as  long  as  there  are  reciprocal  benefite. 
When  the  exchange  Is  possible  only  If  one 
country  furnishes  the  wherewithal  for  the 
others  to  buy.  v/e  doubt  whether  the  end 
jxistlfles  the  means.  Perhaps  the  problem 
woiild  solve  itself  quicker  if  the  theorists  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  one-sided  system 
were  asked  to  step  aside  and  let  nature  take 
ita  course. 

How  will  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
maintain  high  salary  and  wage  scales,  high 
prices  and  Incomes,  and  high  standards  of 
living  under  the  low-tariff  or  no-tariff  sys- 
tam.  when  American  Industry,  farmers,  and 
workers  are  no  longer  protected  from  the 
competition  (rf  low-cost  foreign  goods  to  oTir 
own  market?  This  is  a  question  the  Stata 
Department,  and  others  promoting  this  pro- 
gram, ought  to  explain.  It  is  Important  that 
we  all  understand  how  the  competition  of 
the  producta  of  foreign  lands  where  Uvlng 
standards  are  comparatively  low  la  to  be 
overcome  so  that  American  Uvtog  standards 
will  not  be  gradually  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  our  foreign  friends  and  allies. 

We  would  also  like  to  hear  an  explanation 
of  how  our  taxpayers  will  be  able  to  put  up 
the  80  or  more  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  run 
the  Federal  treasury  If  they  are  in  competi- 
tion with  low-cost  goods  and  labor  of  for- 
eigners. If  the  low  tariffs  allow  the  tocomes 
of  American  producers  and  workers  to  sag, 
how  wlU  the  tarrlflcally  high  taxes  be  col- 
lected? How  will  the  $270  billion  public  debt 
be  paid  if  our  economy  shrinks?  How  can 
our  Government,  which  Is  fed  by  taxpayers, 
conttoue  to  provide  props  for  business,  sup- 
ports for  farmers,  and  security  for  workers  if 
the  national  Income  drops,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  take  a  smaller  cut  from  each 
dollar  earned  by  the  American  people? 

These  are  questions  which  need  satisfac- 
tory answers  before  we  throw  oiu-  protective 
tariffs  overboard.  What  is  most  necessary  to 
balance  international  trade  is  to  restore  peace 
in  the  world.  Some  changes  in  United  States 
foreign  policy  might  help  to  that  respect. 
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Report  from  WasliiiiftoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MILLER 

or  Kaksas 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  had  the  opportunity,  along  with  13 
other  Congressmen,  to  view  the  atom 
test  of  April  25.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  awe-inspiring  sight  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

We  were  flown  to  Nevada  by  the  mili- 
tary and  were  under  their  supervision 
the  entire  time.  We  were  shown  the 
sites  of  past  tests  including  the  recent 
one  where  houses  and  automobiles  and 
dimmiles  were  used  for  civil  defense  tests. 

I  was  siirprised  at  the  great  prepara- 
tion that  had  been  made  to  get  the 
ultimate  amount  of  Information  from 
each  shot.  There  were  cameras  that 
take  pictiu'es  at  the  unheard  of  rate  of 
3  million  exposures  per  second,  indi- 
cators that  transmit  their  impulses  to 
protected  bunkers  even  while  being 
^vaporized  in  the  first  microsecond  of  the 
^explosion,  neutron  detectors,  blast  gages, 
and  many  other  pieces  of  recording 
equipment.  In  the  air,  too.  airplanes 
were  seeking  additional  information. 

We  witnessed  the  test  from  some  8 
miles  back.  We  were  issued  dark  gog- 
gles, which  made  the  early  predawn 
completely  black  and  even  at  midday 
would  show  the  sun  only  as  a  dull  red 
disk  against  a  black  background. 

The  solemn  voice  over  the  loudspeaker 
kept  counting  the  minutes  until  zero. 
At  minus  2  minutes,  it  was  time  to  put 
on  goggles.  Then  it  was  minus  seconds 
and  finally  a  brilliant  flash  that  made 
the  desert  brighter  than  day  even 
through  our  dark  glasses.  We  were  told 
to  wait  3  seconds  before  removing  our 
goggles,  but  we  were  so  astounded  that 
It  was  much  longer  than  that  for  most 
of  us. 

With  the  goggles  off,  we  saw  the  terri- 
fying fireball  constantly  changing  color, 
growing  into  the  familiar  mushroom 
shape.  For  miles  around  the  sagebrush 
and  Joshua  trees  that  abound  on  the 
proving  ground  were  instantly  in  flame 
from  the  intense  heat.  We  could  see 
what  we  were  told  was  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon— the  pressure  sound  wave 
coming  toward  us  in  a  circular  motion 
like  the  waves  when  a  pebble  is  dropped 
into  a  still  pond,  kicking  up  dust  like  a 
streetsweeper  running  in  reverse.  The 
sound  that  accompanied  it  was  not  the 
nunble  we  had  expected  from  an  explo- 
sion 8  miles  away,  but  rather  like  stand- 
ing next  to  a  cannon,  and  the  sound  hurt 
my  ears.  The  gusts  of  dust  and  wind 
blew  my  cap  off  and  rocked  me  on  the 
bench  on  which  I  was  seated.  There 
was  no  heat  blast  felt  at  our  position. 
We  watched  the  cloud  until  it  ap- 
proached within  perhaps  a  mile  of  us, 
and  the  chemical  officer  who  was  our 
monitor  said  we  had  better  be  moving 
for  our  security. 

When  we  returned  to  our  busses  we 
found  that  even  though  the  doors  and 
windows  had  been  opened,  some  window 
glasses    were    broken.    Here    we    were 


checked  with  a  Geiger  counter  for  radio« 
activity. 

We  saw  many  things  that  I  cannot 
tell  about,  but  I  feel  s\ire  that  we  here  in 
America  have  a  cooperative  team  of  all 
the  services  and  of  civilians  working  in 
close  harmony  to  learn  all  there  is  to 
know  about  this  terrible  force.  As  I 
viewed  this  awesome  spectacle.  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  how  Dante  would 
have  written  his  Inferno  had  he  seen  a 
nuclear  explosion. 

We  spent  one  night  in  Las  Vegas  which 
could  easily  be  a  story  in  itself.  Gam- 
bling is  the  lifeblood  and  main  stock  in 
trade  of  this  desert  city  and  the  Golden 
Nugget,  which  boasts  7.000  customers 
at  a  time  and  is  open  24  hours  per  day,  is 
the  chief  resort,  though  there  are  many 
others  that  are  close  rivals.  The  motels 
here  are  flner  and  more  elaborate  than 
anything  I  have  seen  anjrwhere  else — 
"no  vacancy"  signs  everywhere. 

I  spent  one  afternoon  inspecting  the 
great  Hoover  Dam.  a  huge  structure 
with  an  overall  height  of  more  than 
700  feet.  Thirteen  turbines  with  shafts 
38  inches  in  disuneter  revolving  at  the 
speed  of  180  revolutions  per  minute  and 
each  developing  115.000  kilowatts,  fur- 
nish the  electric  energy  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  southwestern  area  of  the 
United  States,  including  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Arizona.  On  the 
trip  out  we  flew  for  almost  an  hour 
down  the  Colorado  River  Canyon,  view- 
ing that  magnificent  spectacle.  We  ar- 
rived back  in  Washington  Sunday  even- 
ing. It  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  edu- 
cational trip. 

One  might  wonder,  and  justly  so.  why 
it  is  that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to  take 
Members  of  Congress  to  view  such  spec- 
tacles as  I  have  described.  I  raised  this 
question  for  I  feel  the  people  who  pay 
all  the  bills  have  a  right  to  know.  The 
answer,  as  I  received  it,  is  that  these 
services  must  come  to  Congress  for  funds 
to  carry  on  and  that  the  Members  will 
know  better  what  is  required  after  seeing 
what  is  being  done. 


Polisli  G»nstitatioB  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  E^EARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
was  the  162d  anniversary  of  an  historical 
event  that  took  place  in  Poland  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  National  Consti- 
tution, the  charter  of  liberty  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  All  of  Poland's  loyal  sons 
whether  in  the  homeland  or  living  be- 
yond its  borders  celebrate  this  anniver- 
sary with  patriotic  pride. 

The  Poles  have  a  profound,  natural 
love  of  freedom ;  to  them  it  is  something 
so  vital  that  they  fight  and  die  for  it 
wherever  it  is  attacked.  Our  own 
American  history  honorably  records  their 
contribution  to  the  independence  of  our 
country:   Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  shall 


forever  remain  national  heroes  of  Poland 
and  the  United  States. 

Today.  Poland  lies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  those  citizens  of  Poland  be- 
hind that  curtain  and  their  friends  and 
countrymen  on  this  side  of  the  water 
look  to  America  as  among  those  free  na- 
tions who  have  not  forgotten  Poland's 
fate  and  the  history  of  freedom  she  rep- 
resents. We  in  the  State  of  New  York 
number  proudly  among  our  citizens 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  were 
bom  in  Poland  and  many  others  of  di- 
rect Polish  descent.  We  know  at  first- 
hand what  Poland  and  what  freedom 
means  to  them. 

On  this  anniversary  let  us  all.  as  Amer- 
icans, remember  the  obligation  and  the 
opportunity  that  are  ours,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  obligation  of  standing  for 
the  right  of  free  men  and  women  to  re- 
main free  and  to  enjoy  that  life  and  lib- 
erty and  chance  for  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness that  have  since  1776  been  the  bond 
which  has  held  us  all  together.  It  is 
those  same  ideals  of  freedom  to  which 
the  Polish  people  still  aspire  and  for 
which  they  long. 

Let  us  on  this  occasion  dedicate  our- 
selves to  a  ceaseless  effort  to  help  re- 
store freedom  where  it  has  been  lost  and 
keep  burning  brightly  the  dream  of  a 
better  day  for  those  upon  whom  for  a 
time  the  darkness  of  tyranny  has  de- 
scended. Let  us  hope  and  work  and 
pray  that  with  our  help  the  people  of 
Poland  may  again  enjoy  all  those  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  which  they  are  so  fully 
entitled. 


Polish  Consthntion  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coNNBcncTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  me,  upon  the  occasion  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  which  I  helped  to  cele- 
brate at  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall,  Hart- 
ford, on  Sunday.  May  3: 

By  way  of  paying  tribute  to  that  act  of 
the  Polish  Diet  made  on  May  3.  1791,  whlcb 
all  freemen  have  since  hailed  as  a  land- 
mark In  the  progress  of  constitutional  gov* 
ernment.  I  wish  to  review  very  briefly  th« 
historical  setting  of  that  great  event  and 
say  something  of  the  document  Itself  and 
the  significance  today  of  the  May  constitu- 
tion. 

The  constltuyon  was  passed  by  the  Polish 
Diet  with  the  support  of  King  Stanislaus 
Augiistus.  Ignatius  Potockl.  leader  of  the 
Patriot  Party,  was  its  chief  author.  The 
constitution  received  an  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  nation,  and  was  the  result 
of  the  growth  of  a  great  feeling  of  national 
unity.  The  King  and  the  Diet,  who  had 
often  fought  each  other,  worked  hand  in 
hand  under  the  slogan:  "King  with  the 
nation,  the  nation  with  the  King." 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  consti- 
tution, Poland  found  herself  In  a  critical 
position.  In  1772,  Riissia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  had  taken  away  large  sections  of 
Polish  territory  in  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  First  Partition.  Greatly  influenced  by 
the    liberal    movements    in    England,    the 
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United  States,  and  France,  Poland  hoped  to 
"raise  herself  •  *  *  to  a  condition  oi  inde- 
pendence and  security"  by  strengthening  her 
Internal  structure. 

Among  the  major  provlsUms  of  the  con- 
stitution were: 

"All  power  in  civil  society  la  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  peofrie."  Commoners  were 
granted  rights  previously  limited  to  nobles. 
Among  these  was  the  right  to  acquire  land, 
the  right  to  become  commlasloned  crfSoers, 
the  right  to  be  appointed  to  the  civil  service. 

Also  provisions  were  made  tat  commoners 
to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  noble. 

Peasants  were  given  the  full  protection  of 
the  laws.  Those  who  were  wronged  by  their 
masters  could  seek  Justice  In  the  courts. 

Guaranteed  "to  all  people  peace  In  the 
faith  and  government  protection,  and  there- 
fore freedom  to  all  rights  and  religions  In  the 
Polish  lands.  •  •  ••• 

Powers  of  the  government  were  divided  be- 
tween the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

A  two-chamber  leglslatiire  was  established. 
All  legislation  was  to  be  approved  by  the 
legislature  before  It  could  become  law. 
Deputies  became  "representatlTes  of  the 
whole  nation." 

The  King's  powers  were  restricted  in  all 
fields  other  than  the  executive. 

The  constitution  abolished  the  "llbenim 
veto,"  a  method  by  which  one  noble  could 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  constitution  abolished  the  method  of 
■election  of  the  King  by  which  foreign  mon- 
archs  could  be  foUted  upon  the  Polish 
people. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  great  English  political 
leader,  referred  to  the  May  Constitution  as 
the  "noblest  tienefit  received  by  any  nation 
at  any  time."  He  marveled  that  such  a 
great  step  toward  democracy  had  t>een 
taken  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled 
In  the  process:  "Everything  was  kept  In  its 
place  and  order;  everything  was  bettered." 

Historians  have  hailed  the  May  constitu- 
tion as  one  of  those  rare  documents  that 
went  beyond  mere  words  and  trivial  con- 
siderations and  reached  to  the  heart  of  the 
most  important  Issues.  It  was  not  an  Imi- 
tation of  other  constitutions  but  a  national 
document  that  corrected  all  the  Ills  that  had 
been  troubling  Poland  for  centuries.  It  has 
,  been  called  a  unique  constitution  in  that 
the  framers  drew  attention  to  the  things  in 
It  that  they  felt  needed  further  improve- 
ment. The  May  constitution  was  reform  In 
the  beat  sense.  It  did  the  best  that  could 
be  done  at  that  time  and  provided  the  means 
for  further  progress. 

Aside  from  Its  importance  as  a  legal  docu- 
ment, the  constitution  has  always  had  a 
great  symbolic  significance.  In  the  words  of 
Its  framers,  the  constitution  was  passed  "free 
from  shameful  conunands  of  foreign  violence, 
valuing  dearer  than  life,  than  personal  hap- 
piness, the  political  existenoe.  the  external 
Independence  and  internal  freedom  of  the 
nation."  Thus,  exhibiting  tremendous  cour- 
age, the  Polish  Diet  of  1791  flung  this  liberal 
document  In  the  faces  of  European  despots, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  act  wotUd  not  go 
unpunished. 

The  retribution  was.  Indeed,  swift.  In 
1793  the  second  partition  of  PolaxKl  took 
place.  But  the  idea  embodied  In  the  May 
constitution — that  Poles  would  not  be  ter- 
rorised Into  submission — ^kept  the  people 
united  and  spiritually  free.  Jxut  a  year 
after  the  second  pcu'tltlon.  Kosclussko  led 
an  uprising  against  tlie  Invaders.  Though 
defeated  by  the  great  forces  of  Russia  and 
PnissU,  the  Polee  fought  again  in  1795.  1830. 
1846.  and  1863.  An  underground  movement 
was  active  throughout  the  127  years  of  occu- 
pation. PoUsh  culture  and  national  life 
flourishel  through  this  period,  as  children 
were  secretly  Instructed  in  Polish  hlstary  and 
language. 

It  was  the  same  s]ilrlt  which  produced 
the  May  constitution  that  made  Poles  be  the 


first  to  stand  up  In  arms  against  Hitler  tn 
1989.  This  "Talulng  dearer  than  life  •  •  • 
the  external  independence  and  internal  free- 
dom of  the  nation"  motivated  the  men  and 
women  who  went  underground  to  fight  na- 
Blsm,  who  made  up  the  PoUsh  armed  forces 
that  fought  In  World  War  n.  and  who  today 
are  opposing  communism  with  all  the  means 
at  their  command.  Though  the  Polish  peo- 
ple never  had  a  chance  to  reap  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  May  constitution.  It  has  served  the 
world  as  a  standard  In  the  march  of  de- 
mocracy. 


Tbc  Storj  of  tke  Warsaw  Gbetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  BdULiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
12,  1953.  freedom  loving  people  of  the 
world  take  note  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

The  story  has  been  told  many  times, 
but  never  so  well  as  in  the  following 
article  written  by  my  good  friend.  Dr. 
Isaac  I.  Schwarzbart. 

He  dedicates  the  story  "to  the  memory 
of  the  men  and  women  who  fought  and 
died  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  for 
the  honor  of  their  martyred  people. 
This  story  of  their  epic  heroism  and  su- 
preme sacrifice  is  reverently  dedicated 
on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  revolt,  27  Nissan  6713— April  12, 
1953." 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.    It  follows: 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  events  and  background 
of  the  Warsaw  gbetto  uprising  and  to  point 
out  its  meaning  and  significance  for  us  and 
our  posterity. 

THX    J«W18H    POPULATtOW    Or    WAS8AW    DtrSUfO 
WOKLD  WAX  n 

There  were  about  330,000  Jews  In  Warsaw 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In 
September  1939,  or  10  percent  of  the  total 
Jewish  peculation  of  prewar  Poland.  In  Oc- 
tober 1940.  the  Germans  herded  this  great 
number  of  Jews  Into  a  ghetto  separated  from 
the  gentile  population  by  walls  and  barbed 
wire.  Later  the  area  of  this  ghetto  was  re- 
duced. Until  July  1942,  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews  was  carried  out  by  means  of  in- 
creasingly severe  restrictions  on  food  distri- 
bution and  decrees  barring  medical  help  to 
Jews — an  invariable  feature  of  the  various 
forms  of  hiiman  destruction  Introduced  by 
the  Germans. 

Beginning  with  the  22d  of  July  1942,  the 
Germans  changed  the  system.  Mass  deporta- 
tions were  organized  mainly  to  concentra- 
tion camps  and  gas  chambers  under  cover 
of  nimors  si^read  by  the  Germans  that  the 
deportees  were  going  to  labor  camps.  This 
deportation  Included  not  only  Jews  of  Polish 
origin  but  also  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
from  other  European  countries  who  were  sys- 
tematically deported  to  Poland  and  then 
from  various  places  in  that  country  to  War- 
saw. At  the  end  of  October  1942,  as  a  result 
of  this  mass  deportation,  only  about  60,000 
Jevre  remained  in  Warsaw.  Already  In  Jan- 
uary 1943  the  first  attempt  at  a  revolt  was 
made  by  the  youth  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
but  this  revolt  was  nipped  In  the  bud.  When 
In  the  spring  at  1943  nimors  reached  the 
Warsaw  gbetto  that  the  Germans  wwe  pre- 


paring to  deport  the  remaining  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  Jews  from  Warsaw,  the  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  underground  decided  to  resort  to 
(vganlaed  resistance  against  the  Germans. 
At  that  time  those  remnants  were  already 
emaciated  physically  by  a  long  process  of 
starvation,  but  In  spite  at  this  it  was  decided 
to  rise  up  against  the  oi^x-essor. 

BOW  Tm   BZMNANTS   OT  TBS   JEWISH    POPUIia- 
nOIf  IN  WASSAW  WESX  oacAiiizso 

It  took  a  long  time  before  a  certain  degree 
of  voluntary  organization  was  achieved.  The 
individualist  character  of  the  Polish  Jews 
and  the  spirited  party  life  with  all  Its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  did  not  facili- 
tate the  process  of  sticking  together  even 
at  such  a  critical  time.  But  finally  some 
form  of  organization  emerged,  which  was 
as  follows:  <a)  AU  Zionist  groups  with  all 
national-minded  elements  were  organlxied 
into  a  National  Committee  of  Jews  In  War- 
saw, (b)  The  Bundiat  Party,  1.  e..  the  anti- 
Zionist  Socialist  group,  constituting  quite  a 
considerable  force,  thovigh  a  minority,  or- 
ganized its  own  committee  in  accordance 
with  Its  long-standing  tradition,  (c)  A  com- 
mittee to  coordinate  the  work  of  both  the 
natioiukl  committee  and  the  Bundist  com- 
mittee (known  as  the  labor  committee)  was 
established  with  representatives  of  both 
groups  in  It.  The  coordination  applied 
mainly  to  organizing  material  help  and 
Jointly  forming  contacts  with  the  Polish  un- 
derground authorities,  as  well  as  fixing  the 
time  and  means  of  fighting  the  Germans, 
(d)  Out  of  this  political  coordination  there 
emerged  military  unity  of  youth  of  both 
groups  symbolized  by  a  common  command. 
This  military  formation  was  called  the  Jew- 
ish Organization  of  Fighters.  It  is  worth- 
while to  give  here  Its  Polish  name,  because 
the  initials  of  the  Polish  name  constituted 
the  title  under  which  the  organization  was 
commonly  referred  to:  Zydowska  Organi- 
zacja  Bojowa.  abbreviated  to  ZOB.  This 
was  not  only  the  symbol  but  the  realization 
of  the  unity. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
as  far  back  as  in  1942  a  Polish  relief  com- 
mittee was  established  by  the  Polish  under- 
ground government  tn  Warsaw,  with  Poles 
and  representatives  of  the  Jewish  National 
Committee  and  of  the  bund  serving  on  this 
relief  committee.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee was  to  collect  financial  means  both 
from  the  Polish  Government-ln-exlle,  then  in 
London,  and  from  the  Jewish  organizations 
abroad  for  the  rescue  of  Jews  from  the  ghetto 
and  their  removal  to  the  Aryan  part  of  War- 
saw, as  well  as  for  some  other  purposes,  and 
to  distribute  this  money  to  the  national 
committee  and  the  labor  committee.  This 
is  a  long  and  very  interesting  story,  but  it 
cannot  be  told  within  the  limits  of  this 
pamphlet. 

Having  given  you  this  cursory  account  of 
the  inner  organization  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Jews  in  Warsaw,  we  can  now  relate  that 
it  was  the  coordinating  committee  and  the 
Jewish  Organization  of  Fighters  who  decided 
In  desperation  to  revolt  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  rifles,  a  few  hand  grenades,  and  "Molotov 
cocktails"  as  against  the  tanks,  planes,  flame 
throwers,  and  all  the  other  means  of  destruc- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  what  was  then  the 
most  powerful  armed  force  in  Europe. 

HOW  CBEAT  WAS  THX  lUUTAKT  HIXP  OIVZM  TO 
THX  WAXSAW  GHKTTO  nCHTXBS  BT  THX  PO- 
USH XnJTABT  TJNOKBOEOUND  OEGANIZAXIOMT 

It  was  negligible,  insignificant.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  Jewish  remnants  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  following  the  quelling  of  the  earlier 
uprising  sent  reports  to  the  Jewish  repre- 
sentatives on  the  National  Council  of  Poland 
In  London  describing  this  military  help  In 
arms  as  composed  of  only  a  few  weapons  of 
medium  size.  Whatever  else  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Jewish  Organization  of  Fighters 
was  produced  by  the  fighters  themselves, 
sometimes  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Ger- 
mans  in   the  great  German   war  factories 
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wher«  Um  Jewish  workers  were  tued  as  slave 
laborers.  The  raw  material  lor  these  weapons 
was  bought  by  the  Jewish  underground  or- 
ganization from  varloxis  sources.  During  the 
ghetto  uprising  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  In 
Warsaw  supplied  the  Jewish  Organization  of 
Fighters  with  some  weapons.  The  so-called 
People's  Guard  was  helpfxil.  too.  Only  re- 
cently (1951)  a  voluminous  book  entitled 
•Tlje  Secret  Army"  was  published  here  In 
Kew  York  by  the  commander  of  the  Polish 
Underground  Army  In  Poland,  Oen.  Tadeusz 
Bor-Komorowskl.  It  Is  evident  from  this 
book  that  the  Polish  Undergroimd  Army  pos- 
sessed an  Immense  reserve  of  various  t3rpes 
of  arms.  The  desperate  cry  for  more  arms 
raised  by  the  Organization  of  Jewish  Fighters 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Polish  population  during 
the  uprising  met  with  almost  no  response 
from  the  Polish  Underground  Army  (popu- 
larly referred  to  as  A.  K. ) . 

It  Is  obvious  that  whatever  the  quantity 
of  arms  at  their  disposal,  the  Jewish  fighters 
were  doomed  to  be  defeated  eventually  by 
the  formidable  war  machine  of  the  Germans. 
The  only  thing  which  could  have  been 
achieved  by  the  possession  of  more  and  par- 
ticularly of  heavy  arms  would  have  been  the 
Inflicting  of  greater  losses  upon  the  German 
forces  In  the  ghetto. 

WHAT  WAS  THX  IMMEDIATZ  CAU8X  OF  THS 
TTPaiSIKOT 

The  uprising  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was 
defensive  rather  than  offensive  in  character. 
A  defense  against  what?  This  needs  to  be 
explained.  In  order  to  give  the  proper  ex- 
planation, a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  general  situation. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1942  the  Jews  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  really  believed  that  the  de- 
portations were  organized  by  the  Germans 
for  employment  purposes.  They  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  extermination  already  go- 
ing on  In  the  gas  chambers  at  that  time, 
although  two  of  the  death  camps  were  situ- 
ated not  very  far  from  Warsaw,  namely, 
Trebllnka  northeast,  and  Majdanek  south- 
east, of  the  capital.  The  Warsaw  ghetto  was 
practically  cut  off  from  the  outside  world, 
and  the  Germans  organlzec'  a  very  efficient 
machinery  of  information  to  make  the  Jews 
In  Warsaw  believe  In  the  employment  pur- 
poses of  the  deportation.  Besides,  the  two 
other  main  German  torture  and  death  fac- 
tories. Belzec  and  Oswleclm  (Auschwitz) 
were  far  away  from  Warsaw. 

But  with  the  mass  deportation  of  Jews 
from  Warsaw  which  started  amid  dramatic 
events  on  July  22,  1942,  and  ended  around 
October  1942,  with  the  removal  of  over 
330,000  Jews  from  the  city,  suspicion  that 
something  dreadful  was  happening  arose  and 
spread  rapidly.  Under  great  difficulties  spe- 
cial envoys  were  smuggled  out  from  the 
ghetto  to  explore  the  situation,  and  the 
rumors  about  the  gas  chambers  In  Belzec  and 
Trebllnka  were  confirmed.  Under  the  Im- 
pact of  these  gruesome  facts  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  came  Into  being  on  October 
20,  1942,  and  simultaneously  the  Jewish  Or- 
ganization of  Fighters  was  established.  The 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  population  in  War- 
saw knew  then  that  their  fate  was  sealed 
and  they  decided  to  offer  resistance.  They 
resolved  to  die  with  dignity.  It  Is  Just  this 
aspect  of  their  declaion  which  contains  the 
element  of  heroism.  A  very  detailed  plan 
of  defense  was  worked  out  by  the  general 
staff  of  the  Organisation  of  Jewish  Fighters. 
The  defense  area  was  divided  Into  many  sec- 
tors. Bvery  man  and  every  woman  who 
served  in  the  Orcanlsation  of  Jewish 
Fighters  was  (ivsn  assignments  according  to 
plan.  Wlth^  admirable,  unpreosdented  pre- 
cision and  Maccabean  determination  to  wags 
the  battls  to  the  death,  these  several  thou« 
sand  fighters,  poorly  armed  but  with  a  burn- 
ing seal  In  their  hearts,  decided  to  ~  fight. 
Tou,  who  will  read  these  words,  must  not 
lorgst  that  these  preparations  wars  mads  In 
bunkars,  In  underground  passages,  In  Mwsrs, 
under  conditions  whloh  only  tuturs  genera- 


tions win  understand  fully,  when  all  the 
details  of  this  fight  are  knjwn  not  only  to 
authors  of  books  but  also  tr  Jewish  children 
and  their  children. 

After  a  8-month  Intermission  (from  mid- 
October  1942  to  mid-January  1943 )  designed 
to  lull  the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion Into  a  fiUse  sense  of  security,  the  Ger- 
man oppressor  considered  the  time  ripe  for 
a  further  installment  of  extermination. 
This  was  in  January  1943.  The  Organiza- 
tion o-  Jewlsli  Fighters,  though  not  yet  fully 
prepared  for  defense,  resorted  to  armed  re- 
sistance. The  Germans  were  surprised. 
After  3  days  the  resistance  was  quelled  by 
the  Germans  with  many  Jewish  losses.  Again 
a  relatively  quiet  period  ensued  until  March 
1943,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  about  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to 
deport  the  remaining  Jews  from  Warsaw. 
Afc,aln  the  fighters  offered  resistance.  The 
surprise  of  the  Germans  was  even  greater. 
They  prepared  new  plans.  A  new  German 
army  commander.  Gen.  Juergen  Stroor  en- 
trxwted  with  the  task  of  finishing  the  Job, 
arrived  in  Warsaw  in  the  middle  of  April 
1943.  The  Germans  ordered  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  ghetto.  This  order  was 
the  signal  and  immediate  reason  for  the  up- 
rising. The  immense  accumulation  of  suf- 
ferings and  martydrom  created  a  burning 
desire  to  avenge  all  that  the  Germans  had 
done  to  our  people. 

THK  STOKT  OF  THS  X7PEISINO  PBOPXB 

I  Wish  that  this  story  in  all  Its  details, 
which  cannot  be  told  in  this  concise  booklet, 
were  known  (as  it  surely  will  be  one  day) 
to  every  Jewish  family  in  every  Jewish  com- 
munity the  world  over. 

In  the  mld(Ue  of  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
April  1943 — the  first  Passover  Seder — the  up- 
rising started  when  88  Troopers,  Ukraini- 
ans, the  Polish  Blue  Police,  and  the  Lithu- 
anian uniformed  auxiliaries,  armed  with  ma- 
chine guna,  lirtlllery,  and  searchlights.  In- 
vaded the  ghetto  in  order  to  raze  it  com- 
pletely. At  once  the  fighters  sprang  to  arms 
and  every  one  took  his  battle  station. 

This  was  the  beginning.  The  drama  or 
rather  the  tragic  epopee  of  these  remnants 
of  the  once  great  Jewish  community  of 
Warsaw  came  to  an  end  in  the  second  half 
of  the  month  of  May.  Then,  In  the  ruins  of 
the  deserted  ghetto  tiny  groups  of  shadowy 
human  figures  clung  desparately  to  their 
miserable  life  and  kept  on  fighting  and  har- 
assing the  hated  enemy  until  the  end  of 
September  1943.  This  last  phase  of  the  fight 
amid  the  rubble  was  related  in  a  diary  writ- 
ten by  an  escapee,  Leon  Najbesg.  The  up- 
rising Itself,  In  Its  main  acts  and  vast  scenes 
of  fighting,  has  been  recounted  in  many 
books.  In  many  songs,  in  many  diaries.  When 
the  second  volume  of  Dr.  E.  Rlngelblum's 
diaries,  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto,  is  published,  more  details  prob- 
ably wUl  become  known.  All  these  books 
should  not  only  become  part  of  oxir  libraries 
but  be  engraved  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  Jew,  and  partlctilarly  of  the  younger 
generation.    They  are  not.    Not  yet. 

But  here  I  can  only  recount  the  stages  of 
this  epic  fight  cursorily  and  arrange  the  nar- 
rative according  to  the  sources  of  its  forma- 
tion. 

I  see  three  main  scurcss  from  which  ws  can 
dsrlvs  information  as  to  how  this  unique, 
heroic  struggle  developed  and  progressed  un- 
til Its  culmination  in  an  inferno  of  volun- 
tary self-annthllatlon. 

Ths  first  source :  What  the  fighters  them- 
selves felt  about  the  battle  In  thslr  desperate 
cry  for  help  and  In  thslr  J'accuss  to  the 
world. 

This  writer  happened  to  b«  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  ths 
Polish  Republic — the  Polish  Parliament  in 
exile  in  London.  Not  until  ths  Slst  of  May 
1849  did  he  receive  through  secret  channels 
of  the  Polish  GoTsrnmsnt  two  oablss  from 
ths  smbatUed  Jsws  of  Warsaw.  Ths  first  had 


been  sent  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  day  of  the 
uprising  (April  28).  The  second  had  been 
sent  on  the  22d  day  of  the  uprUlng  (May  11. 
1943).  The  third  cable,  mentioned  in  the 
message  of  May  11,  never  reached  the  present 
writer. 

Let  the  ghetto  fighters  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  first  message  addressed  to  me 
read  as  follows : 

"Today  is  the  ninth  day  that  the  ghetto 
fights  back.  SS  and  Wehrmacht  formations 
are  laying  siege  to  the  ghetto.  Artillery  arul 
flame  throwers  are  employed  and  airplanes 
shower  high  explosives  and  incendiary  bombs 
on  40,000  Jews  who  still  remain  in  the  ghetto. 
The  Germans  mine  and  blast  blocks  of 
houses  where  the  residents  put  up  resistance. 
The  ghetto  is  burning,  and  smoke  covers  the 
whole  city  of  Warsaw.  Men,  women,  and 
children  who  are'  not  burnt  alive  are  being 
murdered  en  masse.  Mouths  of  drain  pipes 
are  blocked  by  German  guards.  The  Jews 
fight  back  furiously  and  have  killed  about 
1.000  of  the  enemy.  They  burn  factories  and 
stores  of  German  war  industry.  The  Polish 
population  marvels  at  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
defense.  The  reaction  of  the  Germans  is 
that  of  shame  and  rage.  The  Jewish  fight- 
ing organization  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Warsaw  and  the  Polish  work- 
ers' parties  paid  tribute  to  the  fighters  of  the 
ghetto.  Only  the  power  of  the  United  Na- 
tions can  offer  immediate  and  active  help 
now.  On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  Jews 
burned  and  murdered  and  buried  alive,  on 
behalf  of  those  fighting  back  and  all  of  us 
condemned  to  die.  we  call  to  the  whole  world. 
It  is  Imperative  that  the  powerful  retaliation 
of  the  United  Natioiu  shall  fall  upon  the 
bloodthirsty  enemy  Inunedlately  and  not  in 
some  distant  future  In  a  way  which  will  make 
it  quite  clear  what  the  retaliation  Is  for. 
Our  closest  allies  must  at  last  understand 
the  degree  of  responBlbility  for  such  apathy 
in  case  of  an  unparalleled  crime  committed 
by  the  Nazis  against  a  whole  nation  of  which 
the  tragic  epilogue  Is  being  enacted  now. 
The  heroic  rising  without  precedent  In  his- 
tory of  the  doomed  sons  of  the  ghetto  should 
at  last  awaken  the  world  to  deeds  commensu- 
rate with  the  gravity  of  the  hour. 

"On  behalf  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Jewish  labor  movement  in  Poland: 

"Bekezowski. 
"On     behalf     of     the     Jewish     National 
Council. 

"BOSOWSKl.* 

(These  were  the  pseudonynu  of  leaders 
known  to  me  by  their  real  name.  The  real 
name  of  Berezowski  was  Dr.  Leon  Felner,  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  Bund,  a  former 
Cracow  lawyer.  He  died  in  Lublin  in  1940. 
The  real  name  of  Borowskl  is  Dr.  Adolf  Ber* 
man,  a  leader  of  the  left  Poale  Zlon.  now 
living  in  Israel.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knes> 
set   (Israel  Parliament).) 

The  second  massage,  that  of  May  11.  1048. 
read  as  follows: 

"The  heroic  resistance  of  the  ghetto  of 
Warsaw  continues  with  but  a  few  strongholds 
holding  out.  The  Jewish  Fighting  Organlza« 
tlon  shows  supreme  ability  and  courags. 
Ing.  Klepfisch,  who  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  armed  resistance,  a  member  of  the  Bund, 
died  like  a  hero.  German  cruelties  ars  gnis« 
some.  Many  Jews  are  burnt  allvs  while 
thousands  are  being  shot  or  taken  away  to 
camps.  Members  of  the  presidency  of  ths 
Jewish  communal  council  were  shot.  They 
were  Uchtenbaum,  Wlsllkowskl,  Sstolcman, 
SssressswskI,  Stanlslaw.  A  few  thousands 
remained  underground  and  In  the  Btors« 
houses  of  ths  ghetto.  The  storehouses  ds* 
fenses  are  being  overcome  after  stiff  rsslst* 
ance.  Ths  same  goes  for  the  shsltsrs.  Ths 
Germans  are  shsUing  and  setting  on  firs 
ons  block  of  houses  after  anothsr.  Ixplo- 
slons  and  fires  everywhere.  The  ghetto  Is 
surrounded  by  police  who  block  drain  plp«s. 
Those  who  fles  the  inferno  are  caught  and 
shot.  Ths^Jswlsh  Fighting  Organlaatlon  rs- 
mains  In  ths  ghetto.  While  ths  sple  hsrolsm 
Is  nsarlng  its  and  and  rsmnants  of  Jswlab 
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centers  In  the  provlnees  are  being  oompletsly 
wiped  out,  the  free  world,  the  world  of  Jus- 
tice, remains  silent  and  apathetic.  It  Is 
amazing.  This  is  the  third  cable  within  ths 
last  fortnight.  Cable  immediately  what  you 
have  done.  We  expect  financial  help  for  the 
remnanu  who  are  trying  to  save  themselves. 

"(Signed  the  same  way  as  the  message 
dated  April  28,  1943.)" 

I  will  not  elaborate  h«re  on  all  the  des- 
perate efforts  made  In  reply  to  these  cablea, 
as  it  Is  the  purpose  of  thir.  lxx>klet  to  recount 
mainly  the  events  of  tho  uprising  and  the 
spirit  of  the  fighters  and  not  our  desperate 
endeavors  to  enlUt  the  help  of  the  outside 

world. 

It  may  therefore  be  worthwhile  to  quote 
here  the  appeal  (mentioned  above  in  the 
message  of  April  28)  which  the  Jewish  Or- 
ganization of  Fighters  addressed  on  April  23. 
1943.  to  the  Polish  population  of  Warsaw 
in  the  Aryan  part  of  the  city,  as  this  appeal 
breathes  the  highest  dignity  in  the  midst  of 
despair.  It  is  wcxth  notiog  that  thU  appeal 
was  printed  not  in  the  ghetto  but  in  the 
Aryan  part  of  Warsaw,  the  famous  Borotigh 
of  Zolibors.  The  Coordinating  Conunittee 
bad  its  headquarters  In  the  Aryan  section 
and  the  deputy  commander  of  the  Jewish 
fighting  forces,  Yitzhak  Cokierman  (AnUk), 
served  as  liaison  between  the  fighting  forces 
and  a  Polish  workers'  group,  also  In  the  Aryan 
part  of  Warsaw. 

This  memorable  appeal  read  as  follows: 

"Poles,  citizens,  soldiers  of  liberty.  To  the 
boom  of  cf>p"A"«  with  which  the  German 
Army  U  shattering  our  houses,  the  dweUlngs 
of  our  mothers,  children,  and  wives;  to  the 
rattle  of  machine  guns  which  we  have  seised 
in  the  strtiggle  with  the  cowardly  German 
gendarmes  and  88  men;  In  the  smoke  of 
fire  and  dust  and  the  bl(KXl  of  the  massa- 
cred ghetto  of  Warsaw,  we  slaves  of  the  ghet- 
to send  you  our  cordial  greetings.  We  know 
that  with  heartfelt  pain  and  with  tears  of 
sympathy,  with  astonishment,  fear,  and  anx- 
iety you  await  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
which  we  have  been  waging  for  the  past  few 
days  with  the  cruel  Invader.  Every  threshold 
of  the  ghetto  has  been  and  continues  to  t>e 
a  fortress.  All  of  \is  may  perish  in  that 
striiggle,  but  surrender  we  will  not.  Even 
as  you  do.  we  thirst  for  revenge  and  retribu- 
tion to  our  common  enemy  for  aU.  his  crimes. 
This  Is  a  fight  for  yow  freedom  and  ours. 
For  yotir  and  our  human,  nodal,  and  national 
honor  and  dignity. 

"We  seek  revenge  for  tlie  crimes  of  Oswle- 
clm. Trebllnka.  Belzec.  and  Majdanek.  Long 
live  the  brotherhood  of  flghUng  Poland. 
Long  live  liberty.  Death  to  the  executioners 
and  murderers.  Long  live  the  llfe-and- 
death  struggle  against  the  Invader." 

The  response  In  word«  from  the  Polish 
workers'  sector  was  very  human  and  gen- 
erous, but  the  response  in  deeds  insignificant. 
I  am  tempted  to  mention  in  this  connection 
that  the  persistent  efforts  to  Induce  the 
Polish  Government  In  London  to  Issue  an 
order  to  the  Polish  people  and  troops  In  Po- 
land urging  them  to  help  effectively  the  Jews 
Inside  the  ghetto  materialised  only  after  6 
months  of  frantic  reminders  and  cams 
through  on  May  18,  1943,  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral appeal  of  the  Pollah  Prime  Minister, 
General  Wladyslaw  Sikorskl.  to  ths  Polish 
people  In  Poland.  By  that  tlms,  however, 
the  uprising  had  come  to  an  end,  ths  Jewish 
fighters  were  already  dssd.  and  the  bulk  at 
the  Jewish  surrlTors  dsported.  I  recall  that 
even  soms  of  the  Polish  Clovemment  in  Xion- 
doQ  ofltoUls  expressed  indignation  at  the 
postponsment  of  the  ep|>eal  from  month  to 
month.  The  reason  was  obvious.  Ths  Polish 
Prime  Minister  was  appsxently  afraid  to  ls« 
sus  a  special  appeal  In  time,  last  it  be  met 
by  the  overwhelmingly  anti-Semltlo  Polish 
popiUatlon  with  hostlls  fselings  against  the 
Prims  Minister  and  his  Oovemment  In  Lon- 
don. 

To   show   how   ths  fighters   themselvst 
looked  upon  the  uprising.  X  should  like  to 
quote  ft  ftw  ■entencss  from  »  report  of  %b» 


Jewish  Nattonal  Committee  In  Warsaw  re- 
siding in  the  Aryan  part  of  the  city,  dated 
November  IS.  1943.  and  signed  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Dr.  Adolf  Bermsji.  by  the  deputy 
commander  of  the  uprising.  Yitzhak  Cukl- 
erman.  now  living  at  Kibbutz  Lochamel  Hag- 
hettaoth  in  OalUee,  and  by  D.  Kaftor.  whose 
real  name  was  David  Guzlk,  a  high  official  of 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  War- 
saw (he  died  in  an  airplane  crash).  The 
report  which  was  addressed  to  me  no  longer 
mentions  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  but 
deacribes  the  further  stages  of  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jewish  population  In  various 
places  in  the  province.    I  quote: 

"We  write  to  you  while  the  blood  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jewish  martyrs  is  being  shed 
again.  We  In  Poland  are  now  going  through 
the  epilogue  of  our  terrible  tragedy.  The 
Hitlerite  barl>arUns  facing  their  defeat  are 
murd«lng  the  few  remnants  of  the  Jewish 
population." 

How  characteristic  of  these  our  brethren, 
fighting  in  the  hour  of  Polish  Jewry's  death 
agony,  that  In  1948.  when  Hitler's  savage 
hordes  were  at  the  peak  of  their  victorious 
advance,  they  still  believed  In  Hitler's  defeat. 
And  they  went  on  to  write  In  their  report: 
"Your  cables  and  letters  give  us  the  only 
few  moments  of  Joy  amidst  our  thorny  life. 
They  make  us  feel  that  we  are  not  isolated. 
Your  letters  dUpatched  on  July  21  *  •  • 
have  all  been  received.  •  *  •  We  have  also 
received  your  cables  of  September  27  and  Oc- 
tober 4.  1943.  Let  us  know  what  are  the  con- 
crete aims  and  what  are  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess of  the  Stockholm  action  in  behalf  of  the 
children.  Is  it  a  matter  of  exchange?  A 
small  niunber  of  the  Jewish  children  are  still 
alive:  save  them,  at  the  last  minute,  from 
death  which  is  otherwise  inescapable." 

This  was  the  spirit  of  grandeur  which 
permeated  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of 
those  who  themselves  were  certain  of  their 
approaching  doom. 

And  the  report  coQCludes  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

"The  Jewish  Fighter  Organisation  in  Poland 
sends  militant  greetings  to  all  Jevrlsh  soldiers 
who  are  fighting  on  all  fronts  throughout  the 
world  for  liberation  from  Hitlerlsm  and 
fascism." 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  message  of  encour- 
agement was  sent  by  tormented  remnants  of 
our  brothers  In  Warsaw  6  months  after  the 
uprising  had  been  crushed  amidst  Indescrib- 
able sufferings  and  vain  sacrlficea. 

Another  lengthy  report  arrived  in  London 
in  Augxist  1944.  It  was  dated  May  24,  1944. 
and  was  addreesed  to  me,  to  Bng.  Anselm 
Beisa,  now  a  member  of  the  Israel  executive 
branch  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  and  to 
Dr.  Arieh  Tartakower,  now  chairman  of  that 
branch.  The  reixirt  was  signed  by  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  National  Committee.  It 
read  in  part: 

"Dkab  Fsmrsa:  We  received  your  letters  at 
uf  February  16,  17,  and  18.  as  well  as  the 
cables  from  Anselm  of  March  0  and  22.  We 
read  them  with  enormous  interest.  We  eee 
that  you  are  doing  everything  in  your  power 
to  help  us  and  to  facilitate  the  rescue  of 
those  who  eecaped  the  bloodbath.  There  are 
no  thanks  for  yovir  endeavors  and  tolls  that 
would  be  adequate.  We  express  our  feelings 
of  deep  gratitude  to  jrou  and  to  all  active 
Jewish  leaders  throughout  the  world  who 
•re  taking  part  in  the  rescue  work.  Convey 
to  them  this,  at  least,  that  ws  apprsolate 
their  great  work  and  that  It  is  dus  to  thsm 
that  we  are  able  to  continue  our  extensive 
MtlTlties. 

"The  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  War- 
saw  Ghetto  was  a  great  day  f  or  all  of  tis  who 
took  part  In  ths  struggle  or  were  witncMSs 
of  it.  echoes  of  the  magnlfloent  demonstra- 
tions and  anniversary  oommsmoratlons  in 
Palestlns,  in  the  United  BUtes.  and  in  Great 
Britain  penetrated  to  us.  They  moved  us 
deeply.  The  anniversary  was  also  marked 
in  Poland. 

"Some  days  ago.  on  May  10.  1044.  a  group 
of  l^ten  who  lurTlTtd  the  battle  oelebrated 


another  anniversary.  The  first  anniversary 
of  their  rescue.  On  that  day  a  year  ago 
members  of  the  Jewish  fighting  OTganlsatlon 
in  the  Aryan  qviarter  by  2  sorties  snatched 
from  the  Jaws  of  death  80  of  their  comrades, 
still  in  the  ruins  of  the  ghetto.  These  were 
indeed  daring  feats.  The  fighters  who  had 
already  accomplished  their  task  were  eon- 
ducted  throiitgh  sewage  canals — a  night- 
marish Journey — and  brought  to  the  surface 
in  the  Aryan  quarter  in  broad  daylight— 
almost  tmder  the  eyes  of  German  gendarmes, 
police,  and  onlookers.  They  were  placed 
under  an  armed  escort  of  Jewish  fighters  into 
lorries  and  driven  through  almost  the  whole 
of  Warsaw. 

"At  present,  despite  ova  partial  immobili- 
zation, we  are  working  the  same  as  before  the 
police  hauls.  We  move  about  in  disguise. 
We  are  tightrope  danc«s  over  an  abyss, 
treading  day  and  night  along  the  borderline 
between  life  and  death.  Each  day  of  oiir 
work  is  a  miracle  but  the  work  does  not  cease. 
On  the  contrary,  it  even  increases  and  this 
is  the  only  thing  that  matters. 

"We  enclose  herewith  letters  destined  for 
various  parties  and  organizations,  reports 
about  the  batUes  In  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw, 
Impressions,  lists  of  prominent  men  who 
were  murdered  and  some  poems  verltten  by 
Jewish  and  Polish  poets  dedicated  to  the 
martyrdom  and  battles  of  Polish  Jewry. 

"Cable  to  us  more  frequently.  Send  ua 
letters  more  often.  Every  eonununlcatlon 
from  you  inspires  us  with  renewed  courage 
for  the  struggle  and  strengthens  our  faith 
for  further  endurance.  Inform  tis  in  detail 
about  the  situation  in  Palestine." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  Such  was  the 
spirit  which  they  hoped  would  be  engraved 
In  the  memory  of  the  Jewish  x>coplB  ^^^ 
handed  dovra  from  generation  to  generation. 
Will  this  be  done? 

The  reply  is  up  to  you.  Jewish  youth. 
The  second  source  from  which  we  may  gain 
an  idea  of  the  heroic  spirit  and  sacrifices  of 
the  flghtov  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  is  the  voice 
of  a  bloodthirsty  beast  In  hiunan  form,  the 
above-mentioned  General  Stroop.  who  was 
In  command  of  the  annihilation  of  men. 
women  and  children  whose  only  giillt  was 
that  they  were  Jews.  With  the  deepest  re- 
luctance I  am  going  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  the  day-by-day  reports  of  this  general 
to  his  superiors  about  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  destruction.  I  am  doing  it  only  in 
order  to  show  that  even  this  beast  In  hunuin 
form  was  Impelled  to  respect  and  to  fear  the 
handfxil  of  Jevrlsh  fighters: 

"The  Jewish  and  Polish  banners  were  hoist- 
ed on  top  of  a  concrete  buUdlng  as  a  chalp 
lenge  to  us." 
And  later  on: 

"I  realised  that  the  original  plan  had  no 
prospect  of  success  unless  the  armament  fac- 
tories and  other  enterprises  of  military  im- 
portance scattered  throughout  the  ^etto 
were  liquidated." 

The  powerftd  general  vras  compelled  to 
change  his  strategy  when  confronted  with 
the  reeistance  of  the  Jewish  fighters. 

"Over  and  over  again  (the  general  reportsl 
new  baUle  groups  consisting  of  30  to  30  or 
mors  Jewish  youths.  18  to  26  years  of  ago. 
together  with  an  appropriate  ntmiber  of 
women,  kindled  new  resistance.  The  women 
belonging  to  the  battle  group  were  equipped 
in  the  same  way  as  ths  men.  They  had 
pistols  or  hand  grenades  concealed  in  their 
bloomers  up  to  ths  Isst  momsnt  to  use 
against  ths  men  of  the  WaSen-88,  Police 
or  Wehrmacht.  Over  and  over  again  we  have 
obesrved  that  Jews  and  bandits,  despite  the 
danger  of  being  roasted  alive,  prefer  to  re- 
ttum  to  the  flames  rathsr  than  risk  falling 
into  our  hands." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  belonging  to 
the  "master  race." 

"Not  a  single  Jew  fStroop  reported  at  tho 
end  at  the  uprising]  gave  himself  up 
voluntarily." 
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And  M  th«  v«ry  wid,  th«  |«n«na  of  th« 
I  mlcbtl«a%  luropMB  wmy  rtporttd  trtum< 

phantly: 

**Th«r«  !■  &o  mor«  any  tahabtttd  Jtwlah 
quarUr  in  WAnaw." 

Much  to  hU  obagrln,  th«  |tn«na  of  th« 
army  ot  Blaughttrtn  ot  elTtUan  population 
was  forotd  to  b—x  wltnan  to  tha  unparal- 
lalad  oouraga  of  tha  haroaa  of  tha  Wanaw 
Chatto  uprlalnf.  though  ha  eallad  tham 
bandlta. 

Will  wa,  tha  Jairlah  paorla.  tfany  tham  our 
homaca  and  ravaranoa  or  will  wa  ramamber 
their  aacrlflca  In  a  way  that  tha  memory  of 
the  uprlalng  shall  be  engraved  In  the  hearts 
of  cur  youth  forever? 

There  Is  a  third  source  which  can  now 

enhance  our  knowledge  and  understanding 

of  the  development  and  real  significance  of 

the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.    It  Is  the  grow- 

''  Ing  body  of  literature  on  the  subject. 

I  am  unable  to  Ust  In  this  short  brochure 
the  vast  number  of  sources  on  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  To  afTord  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  literature  on  this  epic  drama  I  will 
give  the  floor  to  a  man  who  has  devoted 
years  of  study  and  research  to  this  subject 
In  addition  to  his  own  experience  in  Poland 
during  the  catastrophe.  I  have  in  mind  the 
historian.  Dr.  Philip  Friedman,  now  director 
of  the  Jewish  Teachers  Seminary  in  New 
Tort 

In  the  Jewish  Book  Annual,  volume  n. 

5713  (1953-53).  Dr.  Friedman  contributes  a 

V\  paper    entitled    "The    Bibliography    of    the 

j  ;  Warsaw  Ghetto."     (A  reprint  of  this  paper 

■  -  has  been  published  by  the  National  Jewish 

Welfare    Board.    145    East    33d    Street,    New 

York,  N.  Y.)     In  the  course  of  It  he  writes: 

"The  literature  on  the  catastrophe  of  Eu- 
ropean Jewry  during  the  Nazi  regime  has 
reached  already  a  veritable  miiltitude  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  articles.  This  abun- 
dance is  per  se  a  sign  of  the  deep  concern 
In  and  the  strong  impact  of  the  tragedy. 
This  writer  has  been  engaged  for  years  in 
the  task  of  collecting  a  bibliography  of  ma- 
terial on  the  Jewish  catastrophe  in  1939-45 
and  his  collection  amounts  to  about  17,000 
Items.  From  these  about  6,000  can  be  geo- 
graphically classified  as  bearing  on  various 
European  and  extra-European  countries 
while  the  rest  of  the  Churban-literature 
can  be  described  as  dealing  with  various 
subjects  and  aspects  of  the  catastrophe. 
Independent  of  the  geographic  location. 
From  the  6,000  geographical  entries  bearing 
upon  various  countries,  3,840  are  dedicated 
to  the  tragedy  of  Polish  Jewry,  and  of  these 
about  740  refer  to  the  life  and  struggle  of 
Warsaw  Jewry.  If  popular  interest  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  publications,  the 
happenings  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  ita 
heroic  struggle,  beginning  on  April  19,  1943. 
have  proved  of  enormous  concern  beyond 
doubt.  From  the  740  bibliographical  en- 
tries about  Warsaw  more  than  100  are  books, 
the  rest  are  pamphlets  or  essays,  treatises, 
articles,  poems,  short  stories,  etc.,  published 
In  various  periodicals,  anthologies,  memorial 
books,  annuals  all  over  the  world.  Most 
of  this  literature  is  in  Polish.  Yiddish,  and 
Hebrew  but  some  publications  In  Oerman. 
English,  French,  and  a  few  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  have  also  been  listed." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  about  80  of  the  more 
important  publications  on  this  subject — 
books,  documents,  and  essays. 

This  bibliography  brings  the  literature  on 
the  subject  almost  up  to  May  1953.  and  since 
then  many  new  items  have  been  added.  I 
think  that  the  publications  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Polish  Jews  in  Argentina  already 
numbering  nearly  90  books,  with  many  of 
them  devoted  to  the  tragic  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  European  Jewry,  deserve  special 
mention  as  a  source  of  Information  on  the 
natixre  and  scope  of  our  catastrophe.  These 
books  are  published  In  Yiddish. 

Innumerable  articles  spread  over  the  mul- 
tilingual Jewish  press  throiighout  tha  world. 


many  of  tham  eontalnlnf  not  only  impraa> 
aiona  and  opinions  but  alao  dooumantary 
tndanoa.  contain  a  waalth  of  informaUoa 
which  should  not  ba  ovarlookad. 

To  conclude:  Thara  la  Information  avail- 
abla  to  an  extant  which  could  hardly  ba 
azpaotad  ao  soon  iiftar  thaaa  avanta. 

What  Is  lacking  la  a  knowladga  of  this  ma- 
terial among  wide  drelaa  of  our  people,  par- 
ticularly among  tba  young.  Alao  lacking  la 
a  monumental  work  affording  a  oompleta 
picture  of  tha  magnitude  of  our  catastrophe 
with  tha  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  In  tha 
center.  I  am  sure  this  work  will  ba  forth- 
coming If  the  present  Information  on  tha 
Jewish  disaster  b^acomes  a  vital  concern  of 
our  young  generation. 

MAMKs  or  aoMs  or  th>  riuHitas  mm  aTscaouo 

or  A   HXtOIC  OKMXaATtON 

"nie  top  leadersliip  of  our  intelligentala  In 
the  vast  area  of  Europe  dominated  by  Hitler's 
army  was  cruelly  rooted  out  and  destroyed 
with  the  clear  purpose  of  deprivinft  our 
people  of  such  leaders.  We  should  not  for  a 
moment  forget  that  the  aim  of  Hitlerite 
Germany  as  adopted  even  before  the  war  at 
a  conference  in  Hambiirg,  was  the  complete 
destruction  of  our  people.  This  destruction 
of  ova  intelligentsia  had  already  made  hor- 
rible progress  In  Poland,  too,  at  the  time 
when  the  remnants  of  the  Jews  in  Warsaw 
rose  in  revolt.  Tlie  spiritual  leaders  of  our 
Polish  brothers  of  all  schools  of  thought, 
ranging  from  the  \Utra-orthodox  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  radical  labor  movement  had  al- 
ready been  murdered  except  for  those  who 
had  foimd  refuge  in  some  eoimtriea.  par- 
ticularly in  Eretz  Israel.  In  the  report  sent 
by  the  Jewish  National  Conunittee  of  Warsaw 
to  me  on  May  34.  1944,  a  list  of  murdered 
rabbis,  scholars,  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
miislclans,  writers.  Journalists,  editors, 
teachers,  and  social  workers  was  given. 

When  I  run  through  this  list  again  today, 
the  magnitude  of  these  losses  makes  it  clear 
to  me  why  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  had 
no  outstanding  leaden  of  the  older  gen- 
eration. The  reason  is  obvious:  they  were 
all  dead,  having  been  murdered  by  the 
Germans. 

This  is  why  I  am  now  going  to  mention 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  fighters,  who 
measured  up  to  their  great  leadership  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Thank  God  that  this 
younger  generation  listened  to  the  call  of 
duty  and  proved  equal  to  it. 

As  I  said,  these  few  names  are  symbolic. 

First  of  all,  the  young  commander  In  chief 
of  the  uprising,  Mordechai  Anlelewicz.  He 
was  bom  In  Warsaw  In  1919  of  a  poor  family 
of  workers.  He  attended  the  Jewish  high 
school  Laor  (meaning  toward  the  light)  in 
Warsaw.  In  bis  early  youth  he  was  close  to 
the  Revisionist  group  Bethar,  but  later  he 
Joined  the  Hashomer  Hatzalr.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  in  1939.  he  undertook  vari- 
ous missions  In  behalf  of  Jewish  youth.  At 
the  beginning  of  1942  he  explored  the  situa- 
tion in  Silesia  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  under- 
ground movement.  In  January  1943  he  was 
In  comnoand  of  the  first  active  resistance  in 
Warsaw,  as  mentioned  above.  He  took  over 
the  conomand  of  the  uprising  In  April  of  that 
yetu-.  On  the  23d  of  April  he  wrote  to  his 
deputy.  Yitzhak  Cuklerman:  "My  life  dream 
Is  fulfilled.  The  Jewish  self-defense  inside 
the  ghetto  is  a  fact.  The  Jewish  armed  re- 
sistance Is  established.  I  have  witnessed  the 
heroic  battles  waged  by  the  Jewish  fighters." 

On  May  8.  1943.  he,  together  with  four  of 
his  conu'sdes.  among  them  a  girl.  Mlra 
Fuehrer,  were  working  at  the  office  of  the 
general  staff,  which  was  In  a  bunker.  The 
Q«7nans  blocked  all  the  exits  from  the 
bunker  and  started  throwing  hand  grenades 
Into  the  headquarters.  Mordechai  Anlele- 
wlcz  fell  in  action,  together  with  nearly  80 
lighters,  part  of  whom  committed  suicide  In 
order  not  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


A  monumant  to  llordachal  Anlalawlei  haa 
baan  araotad  In  Xaraal.  In  tha  KlbbuU  Tad 
Ifordaohal  altuatad  at  tha  antranoa  %o  tha 
Magav. 

Miohal  Klapflah.  Bom  In  IBIS  of  a  Chaa- 
aldlc,  rabblnnlcal  family.  In  time  ha  Joined 
tha  bund  movamant.  At  tha  outbraak  ot 
tha  war  ha  worked  as  an  anglnaar  In  tha 
area  of  the  Don  Basin  in  Russia.  Later  ha 
ratxirned  to  Poland.  Ha  aacapad  from  a  train 
which  was  taking  him  to  tha  gas  chamber  In 
Trabllnka.  On  tha  ad  day  of  tha  uprising 
he  fell  In  action  as  the  commander  of  a  aac- 
tor.  He  was  one  of  tha  bravaat  flghtara  la 
tha  Waraaw  ravolt. 

Aron  Llebaaklnd  (Dolek).  Born  near  Cra- 
cow In  1918  of  an  orthodox  family.  Ha 
Joined  the  General  Elonist  youth  groups 
Akiba.  During  the  war  ha  led  nearly  30 
sabotage  actions  against  the  Germans,  In- 
cluding a  daring  attack  upon  German  ofBcara 
In  the  center  of  Cracow. 

Tltahak  Goldstein.  Bom  in  1916  In  8o- 
kolkl,  near  Bialystok.  He  became  an  en- 
thuslast.c  leader  of  the  Hanoar  Haalonl 
movement  and  served  on  Its  Executive.  Ha 
acquired  his  military  training  In  the  Polish 
Army  and  he  used  it  skillfully  for  the  Jewish 
resistance  during  the  German  occupation. 
He  was  killed  in  action  In  the  defense  of  a 
bunker  during  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising. 

Tosia  Altman.  Bom  In  1918  of  a  wealthy 
family  in  the  city  of  Wloclswek.  She  at- 
tended a  Hebrew  high  school  and  Joined  the 
Hashomer  Hatsalr  movement.  During  the 
uprising  she  was  one  of  14  who  after  being 
wounded  In  a  severe  fight  were  carried 
through  underground  tunnels  and  sewers  to 
the  Aryan  part  of  Warsaw.  Polish  police 
turned  her  over  to  the  Oerman  Gestapo.  In 
the  hospital  she  was  denied  any  help,  even 
water.  She  died  of  exhaustion  due  to  her 
wounds. 

Ellezer  Geller.  Bom  In  Opoeano  in  1919. 
At  the  age  of  IS  he  became  a  member  of 
Gordonla.  He  was  one  of  thoee  who  Inspired 
his  comrades  to  action,  one  of  the  dreamers 
of  Zlon.  In  January,  1943,  he  wrote  in  one 
of  his  letters:  "I  am  continuing  my  love 
game  with  death  and  I  think  I  shall  marry 
It."  Geller  undertook  several  extremely 
dangerous  missions  under  the  Aryan  name 
of  Eugenjusz  Kowalski.  One  of  his  letters 
reached  Geneva  and  Eretz  Israel.  He  wrote: 
"Ami  (my  people)  is  dangerously  ill.  Its 
hours  are  numbered."  It  was  Joseph  Sprin- 
zak.  the  present  Speaker  of  the  Israel  Parlia- 
ment, who  in  1942  read  at  Kfar  Wltkin  one  of 
the  famous  letters  of  Geller,  letters  of  in- 
describable love  and  concern  for  the  Jewish 
people.  The  most  dangerous  tasks  were  as- 
signed to  him.  In  the  simimer  of  1943,  he— 
xinbellevable  as  it  may  sound — undertook  a 
special  mission  to  Bergen  Belsen,  Into  the 
very  teeth  of  the  murderoiis  oppressor,  from 
which,  however,  he  never  returned  and  no 
trace  of  him  has  ever  been  found. 

Shlomo  Alterman.  Bom  in  Zelichow  near 
Warsaw  in  1919.  He  Joined  Freihelt,  the 
youth  movement  of  the  Poale  Zlon  Right, 
and  became  one  of  its  most  active  members. 
In  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  he  enlisted  in  the  re- 
sistance movement,  as  a  member  of  the  fight- 
ing group  called  Dror.  He  fought  coxirage- 
ously  during  the  whole  revolt  and  was  among 
the  very  few  who  escaped  at  the  end  of  the 
uprising  through  the  sewers  to  the  Aryan 
part  of  Warsaw,  but  in  the  sununer  of  that 
year  be  gave  his  life  for  the  Jewish  people 
while  fighting  together  with  a  partisan  group 
In  the  woods  near  the  city  of  Lomza. 

Rubin  Rosenberg:  Born  in  Suchowole,  near 
Bialystok  in  1921,  of  a  very  rich  Chassidic 
family.  He  attended  the  Tarbuth  elementary 
school,  and  Joined  the  Hechalutz  movement. 
Diirlng  the  war  he  became  the  editor  of  a 
bulletin  which  circulated  among  the  entire 
Jewish  underground  movement  in  Poland, 
and  wrote  It  after  listening  to  a  secret  radio 
from  abroad.  During  the  uprising  he  was  in 
Charge  of  the  distribution  of  rifles  to  the  aol- 
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tf lara.  Armad  with  two  ravolvan  ha  fall  <lur> 
ing  an  attaok  upon  tha  Qarmana  while  trying 
to   braak   Ihrougit    tlM   gbaito   wil,     ■• 

was  ia. 

Rifkah  Olaaa:  Bora  la  koala  aaar  Pobmoi 
In  191S  and  siaca  har  aarly  youth  a  oMmbar 
of  tha  youth  orgaalMUoa  Fraihalt.  At  a 
vary  aarly  aga  aha  baoamo  a  atamhar  of  Kib- 
buta  Boroohov  la  Loda.  Bafora  tha  outbraak 
of  tha  war  aha  aarollad  In  a  naval-training 
course  In  tha  Pollah  port  of  Gdynia  in  order 
to  prepare  haraatf  for  nary  aarvtea  in  Brata 
Israel.  Whan  Gdynia  waa  aaiaad  by  tha  Oar- 
mana  alM  ramainad  thara  togathar  with  thraa 
mataa,  aaeaptng  aftarward  to  Loda.  Later  on 
ahe  led  tha  armad  Jawlali  underground  ra- 
slstanca  In  CMatochowa.  She  had  tha  cour- 
age to  amuggia  haraalf  into  tha  ruins  of  tha 
Warsaw  ghetto  after  tha  end  of  tha  ravolt  In 
order  to  get  arms  for  ntslstanoe  In  other 
placea.  On  June  36.  1943.  Rlfkah  Olana  led  a 
group  of  40  flghtara  who  tried  to  force  their 
way  out  of  tha  Waraaw  ghetto  through  tha 
Oerman  blockade  of  what  kUU  ramainad  of  It. 
AU  40,  with  Rlfkah  Olana  at  their  head,  died 
in  action. 

Lelb  Gnisala:  Bom  In  Waraaw  of  a  Chas- 
sidic family.  His  father  was  a  very  pious 
Jew.  At  a  very  early  age  Lelb  Joined  tha 
Bundist  youth  group  Zukxinft.  Though  In 
very  feeble  health  he  enlisted  In  a  fighting 
organisation  and  even  took  over  the  com- 
mand of  a  Bundist  combatant  unit  In  the 
center  of  the  ghetto.  He  died  in  action  while 
defending  his  bunker. 

Lelb  Botblat:  Bom  In  Warsaw  in  1918,  the 
only  son  of  an  assimilatlonist  family.  He  at- 
tended a  Christian  school.  Then  he  Joined 
the  Zionist  youth  group  Aklba.  During  the 
uprising  he  fought  on  the  central  sector  of 
the  ghetto.  He  brought  his  adored  mother 
to  the  bunker.  When,  after  a  hard  fight  the 
bunker  was  seized  by  the  Germans,  he  shot 
his  mother  to  death  so  that  she  might  be 
spared  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
then  he  shot  himself.  He  was  then  34,  a 
born  commander. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  more 
who  fell  In  action.  My  aim  here  was  to 
give  only  a  few  shining  examples. 

Touth  organizations  of  all  Zionist  groups 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  uprising,  con- 
stituting its  backbone.  Among  them  were 
the  Hechaluta,  Hashomer  Hataalr,  Freihelt 
of  the  Mapal.  Dror,  Hanoar  Hazioni  and 
Akiba  of  the  General  Zlcmists,  Poale  Zlon 
Left.  Brith  Tnmipeldor  of  the  Bevlslonists. 
as  well  M  Zionist  Orthodox  Touth.  These 
groups,  according  to  the  reporto  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Council  ot  the  Underground 
Movement,  formed  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Jewish  fighting  units.  The 
Bundist  youth  was  very  active,  too.  In  addi- 
tion, unorganlaed  Jewish  youth  participated 
in  the  uprising.  The  claim  that  this  was 
a  really  \mlted  front  of  Jewish  groups  Is  fully 
Justified. 

THX  TTPKXStNa  AND   POIJSB   JZVmT 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  upridng  waa  not  the 
only  case  of  active  resistance  against  the 
Germans  in  Poland.  Arm<xl  Jewish  resist- 
ance took  place  In  spite  of  its  utter  hope- 
lessness In  Trebllnka.  Soblbor,  Bialystok. 
Wilno,  Czestochowa,  Cracow,  and  several 
other  places.  The  Oerman  plan  was  care- 
fully organized  and  executed  from  start  to 
flnish.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  Polish  Jewry  constituted  the  largest 
Jewish  community  In  Europe.  Out  of  every 
hundred  Jews  in  Europe  35  lived  In  Poland. 
In  hundreds  of  cities  and  viUages  in  Po- 
land the  Jews  had  lived,  labored,  and  cre- 
ated for  centurlea.  In  every  field  of  Jewish 
culture  Polish  Jewry  had  enriched  the  spirit- 
ual treastires  of  our  people. 

The  German  plan  to  destroy  this  great 
Jewry  was  simple:  First,  to  establish  ghettos 
and  cut  the  Jewish  oommtmitiea  off  from 
the  Poles  and  the  outside  world.    Then  to 


daoalva  tba  lawa  by  holding  out  to  tham 
bopa  of  work.  Than  to  Uquidata  aoaaa  of 
tba  aauaiar  ghattoa.  Maxt  atanration  waa 
organlaad  and  dlaaaaa  f oatarad.  Aftarwarda. 
maaaaa  ot  Jawa  wara  hardad  togatbar  la  a 
limltad  numbar  of  plaoaa,  aoma  60  in  all. 
Than  ooaoaatratloa  oaaxpa  ot  tortura  aad  gaa 
ahambara  wara  aatabllabad.  aad  tba  oam- 
palga  ot  orgaalaad  masa  murdar  launobad. 
From  varloua  ghattoa  Jawa  wara  drivan  to 
thaaa  gaa  ehambara  but  aimultanaoualy  many 
of  tham  wara  hardad  into  Waraaw  to  ahow 
tba  outaida  world  that  tha  Qarmana  wara 
aupporting  Jawlah  Ufa  in  a  great  oonoan- 
tratad  community  in  tha  capital.  Having 
dona  thia.  tha  great  deportation  from  War- 
aaw began  in  July  1948.  and  whan  it  waa  com- 
pleted in  tha  gaa  ehambara,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred tlkouaand  Jaws  wara  left  In  Poland  out 
of  a  prewar  Jewish  population  of  three  and 
a  half  milUon.  with  only  about  40,000-50.000 
in  Waraaw.  And  then  the  great  uprising 
occurred,  nus  ravolt  thus  symbolises  not 
only  the  raalsUnce  of  the  Jews  of  Waraaw 
but  the  martyrdom  of  the  whole  of  PoUsh 
Jewry. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  became  a  na- 
tional cry  of  despair  and  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  afflrmatlon  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance and  unbroken  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  noble  heritage  of  oxir  people,  so  shin- 
Ingly  manifested  by  the  Polish  Jewry. 

TRB   WABSAW   OHXRO  XTPaXSQfe   AMD   SUBOrBAN 
JXWBT 

Were  the  Waraaw  ghetto  uprising  an  ex- 
pression only  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polish 
Jewry,  this  alone  would  suffice  to  make  it 
one  of  the  sublimest  deeds  in  our  long  and 
tragic  history.  But  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising was  even  more  than  that.  This  heroic 
event  must  be  regarded  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  destruction  of  6  million  Jews. 

Considerable  parts  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  Europe — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  from  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Italy.  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Nor- 
way— ^were  systematically  deported  to  Poland 
in  order  to  make  the  task  of  mass  murder 
technically  easier  for  the  German  master 
race.  There  la  no  doubt  that  large  segments 
of  these  Jewish  conununities  bad  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  Polish  Jews,  thus  corroborat- 
ing in  death  the  truth  of  the  conununity  of 
fate  which  always  binds  us  together  in  time 
of  affliction.  Another  great  area  of  extermi- 
nation was  east  of  Poland  where  the  Germans 
murdered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  In 
the  Ukraine,  Russia,  and  Bunumia,  on  their 
march  to  Stalingrad  and  during  their  retreat 
from  there.  The  overwhelming  majority  ctf 
the  6  million  victims,  however,  were  mur- 
dered In  the  death  can^w  in  Poland  and 
their  ashes  scattered  over  the  fields  and  In 
the  foresU  of  that  country,  which  thus  be- 
came one  vast  Jewish  cemetery  without  even 
individual  graves. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  was  thus  a 
fight  for  the  dignity  not  only  of  Polish  Jewry 
but  of  all  thoee  Jewish  communities  whose 
members  were  carried  off  to  Poland  by  tha 
German  murderers. 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  we  and 
and  future  generations  should  take  pride  in 
this  revolt.  In  no  country  occupied  by  the 
Germans  during  World  War  n  save  Poland 
did  Jews  engage  in  active  resistance  under 
the  Jewish  flag.  They  participated  in  the 
tmderground  movements  of  their  respective 
coxintrles,  partictilarly  in  France,  but  in  War- 
saw they  embarked  up>on  a  unique  venture 
for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people.  It  Lb  the  hangman — General  Stroof) — 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  complains  In  his  re- 
port about  the  Jewish  flag  fluttering  together 
with  the  Polish  flag  on  the  roof  of  a  de- 
molished building,  hoisted  there  by  the  reb- 
els. When  we  bear  in  mind  the  appalling 
conditions  In  which  the  Idea  of  that  resist- 
ance was  bom,  when  we  read  the  appeals, 
the  reports,  and  the  songs  of  these  fighters. 


wa  f  aal  that  tbw  wara  awara  that  tbty  w«c6 
flghtlnc  not  oaqr  for  thair  own  dignity  or 
that  of  Pollah  Jawry.  but  for  tba  dignity  of 
tba  wbola  Jawlab  paopla.  truly  al  kldduah 
ha'am  va'al  kidduaa  ha'Sbam.  Baaea,  tba 
ravolt  abould  baeoma  tba  astaraal  barltaga 
of  tba  Jawlab  paopla,  aa  it  waa  plaaaad  aad 
axacutad  la  bahalf  ot  tba  Jawlab  paopla. 

la  tba  ooaoaatratloa  eaaqia.  la  tha  ghattoa, 
aad  alao  la  Wanaw  thara  wara  a  numbar  of 
Jawlah  traitora  to  tba  Jawlah  cauaa.  but  tbay 
wara  only  a  handful  in  oomparlaon  with  tba 
millions  ot  tboaa  who  ramainad  loyal  to  tba 
Jawlah  paopla  and  to  itt  barltaga.  Thara 
wara  a  cumber  ot  cowards  and  opportuniato, 
but  they  were  a  small  minority  oomparad 
with  thoaa  who  vrere  oouragaoua  and  aalf- 
aacrifldng.  There  were  thoaa  who  loat  faith 
under  pressure  of  the  unspaakabla.  tinparai- 
lelled  tormanta.  but  the  numbar  of  thoaa  tor 
whom  the  talllth  turned  into  a  ooat  of  mall. 
for  whom  the  Shema  Israel,  the  Hatlkvah. 
the  Tacheaakna.  the  Bhavuah  turned  into 
songa  of  xmbroken  trust  In  God  and  hope 
for  final  victory  for  our  people  while  they 
w«re  marching  into  tha  gaa  ehambara  or  to 
the  flghtlng  front  of  the  uprisings — the  num- 
ber of  all  thoaa  was  a  thousandfold  greater. 

Tha  Waraaw  ghetto  uprising  was  the  su- 
preme expression  of  our  people's  eternal  be- 
lief in  Justice  and  humanity. 

WHAT  wnx  THxairoas  as  ths  riAcm  or  trb 
WABSAw  QBnro  unuanca  nt  jbwisb  hib- 

TOBTT 

I  think  It  la  only  fair  to  ask  ourselves  this 
question.  As  time  elapses,  the  memory  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  tragic  periods  in  our 
history  does  not  fade,  but  Increases  In 
strength  and  glory  in  my  heart  and  soul. 

I  ask  myself:  Will  this  uprising  become  an 
eternal  soxirce  of  national  pride  in  our  his- 
tory? I  think  it  will.  But  the  eternal  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising will  be  realized  only  if  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  the  coming  generations, 
feel  and  understand  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  fighters  erf  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  is  an  Integral,  inseparable  part  of 
the  etonal  spirit  which  keepe  our  people 
alive  and  active,  creative,  and  optimistic 
despite  all  disillusionment  and  ever  recur* 
ring  suffering. 

Whether  this  is  going  to  happen,  whether 
the  memories  of  this  uprising  will  really  ba 
engraved  In  oiu-  hearts  forever,  is  a  quea- 
tion  that  can  only  be  answered  by  poaterity. 

But  to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  a  poeltivo 
reply,  we  of  the  present  generation  must  not 
only  not  forget  but  teach  our  children  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school  the  deeper  meaning 
of  this  revolt.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
spirit  ot  the  Maccabees,  of  the  fighters  at 
Massada,  of  the  generations  who  died  in  tha 
Middle  Ages  for  the  sake  of  our  faith  and 
religion,  as  well  as  centuries  later  for  true 
humanity  and  morality  in  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  nations. 

"Justice  for  all  they've  suffoed  throughout 

generations 
So  that  my  heaven  and  throne  shall  »hair^ 
to  their  foundations." 

Chalm  Nachman  Blallk,  our  great  HebniHr 
poet,  exclaimed  in  anger  and  despair  in  his 
immortal  AI  Hashechitah  (The  Massacre) 
after  the  slaught^  of  otir  brethren  in 
Kishinev  In  1903. 

In  Kishinev,  45  Jews  were  slain  and  86 
severely  wounded. 

In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  thousands 
fell  in  a  desperate  battle,  with  our  national 
banner  jvoudly  borne  aloft. 

And  in  Europe  6  million  of  our  brethren 
were  murdered — vaore  than  a  million  chil- 
dren among  them. 

"Justice  for  all  they've  stiffered  throughout 

generations 
So  that  my  heaven  and  throne  shall  shaka 
to  their  foundations." 
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CoHBaaity 


EXTENSXCOT  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

(»  wxscoirsnr 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tnesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  an  article 
entitled  "Dutch  Don't  Mind  Sacrifices. 
but  Insist  They  MusV  Pay  Off."  written 
by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

la   NATO   Worni   It? — Dutch   Dow^   IiCind 

SACuncBs.    Bxrr    Insist    Thkt    Must    Pat 

Orr — HoujufB  Is  Gkxat  Champion  or  EDC, 

ANB  worn  Hkb  'Size,  Shi's  a  Valuablx  Au.t 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Thi  Haouz. — Wben  flood  waters  ripped 
through  Holland's  sea  dikes  last  winter, 
spreading  death  and  devastation  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  the  free  world  re- 
sponded quickly  to  help  an  ally  in  trouble. 

To  many  persons— -whether  they  happened 
to  be  Dutch  or  not — It  was  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  will  and  the  capability 
of  Western  Europe  to  organize  its  resources 
and  manpower  to  cope  with  calamity.  It 
made  little  difference  that  the  invasion  was 
by  the  sea  rather  than  by  paratroopers. 
Thers  was  an  enemy  to  be  fought — a  line  to 
be  held.  There  was  the  need  for  an  organ- 
ised coDunand,  plenty  of  material,  plenty  of 
endurance.     Also,    there    was    danger. 

The  lesson  of  cooperation  taught  during 
those  tragic  days  was  not  lost  on  the  free 
nations  of  Europe.  Most  particularly.  It  was 
Dot  lost  on  the  people  of  Holland. 

Over  the  years,  the  Dutch  have  earned 
themselves  a  well -deserved  reputation  for 
skepticism  and  hard-headedness.  Trans- 
lated Into  the  American  folklore,  their  atti- 
tude might  best  be  described  as  Mlssourian. 
They  like  to  be  shown.  They  were  shown 
last  winter. 

0DTCB  AKMT  OM  TOSS 

Among  Other  things  they  were  shown  that 
their  own  armed  forces  had  the  makings  of 
an  effective  fighting  machine.  Within  a 
eouple  of  hoiirs  of  the  time  the  nationwide 
alarm  was  sounded,  new  Dutch  Army  equip- 
ment was  rolling  south  toward  the  disaster 
area.  WhUe  engineers  mapped  the  cam- 
paign, the  dikes  swarmed  with  brown-clad 
troops.  They  fought  the  battle  of  the  sand- 
bags, directed  the  retreats,  performed  the 
rescues.  Air  force  planes  scoured  the  flooded 
lowlands,  dropping  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  marooned  villagers.  For  days,  until 
outside  help  arrived,  the  EKitch  military  sup- 
plied the  only  organized  and  disciplined  re- 
sistance to  Holland's  oldest  enemy. 

A  Dutchman  sximmed  up  his  reaction  this 
way:  "Tou  can  read  all  the  stories  In  the 
papers.  You  can  listen  to  all  the  speeches 
about  the  fine  new  army  we  are  building. 
But  until  something  happens,  and  they  are 
suddenly  there  working,  you  don't  really 
believe  It." 

•  So  far  as  the  military  was  concerned,  the 
Dutch  had  good  reason  to  be  skeptical.  UntU 
recently,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  they 
hadn't  had  a  fighting  force  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  Wcvld  War  I  the  Dutch  sat  out  a 
profitable  neutrality.  They  made  no  secret 
of  their  hope  of  repeating  the  stunt  in 
1940 — right  up  to  the  moment  when  Hitler's 
dive  bombers  woke  them  from  their  dreams 
to  face  the  harsh  facts  of  modern  war. 


aUBTNESS  IS  WATCHWOIO 

Since  then,  be  It  said,  there  have  been  few 
nations  in  Western  Europe  more  alert  to 
their  own  danger,  more  determined  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  quicker  to  throw  their 
weight  behind  all  measures  designed  to 
strengthen  collective  security. 

Our  military  observers,  whose  Job  In  Hol- 
land is  to  supervise  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Dutch  rearmament  ef- 
fort, were  not  surprised  by  the  fine  per- 
formance of  the  Dutch  Army  In  the  recent 
fiood  disaster. 

Since  1950  they  had  watched  the  military 
grow  from  a  handful  of  men,  worn-out  ma- 
chines, and  antique  administrative  meth- 
ods— grow  into  a  modem  force  of  114,000. 
They  had  looked  in  on  the  training  programs, 
saw  the  handling  and  maintenance  of  new 
weapons,  noted  the  steady  rise  of  perform- 
ance and  morale.  Their  verdict:  Given  good 
equipment  and  leadership,  the  Dutchman 
can  hold  his  own  against  any  soldier  In 
Europe. 

To  be  sure,  Holland  Is  not.  and  certainly 
never  will  be.  In  a  position  to  make  a  really 
powerful  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  She  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  she  can  put  her  allotted  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  field — a  force  of  300,000  men.  In- 
cluding 3  divisions,  a  400-pIane  air  force, 
and  sizable  naval  units.  There  are  problems 
of  leadership  still  to  be  overcome.  The  pres- 
ent Dutch  chief  of  staff  was  a  captain  In 
1948.  And  there  are  grave  shortages  In  com- 
munications and  supply. 

DEnCIENCIXS    DIMINISHINO 

Many  of  these  deficiencies  are  being  cor- 
rected by  the  increasing  fiow  of  equipment 
to  Holland  under  the  mutual  defense  assist- 
ance program.  Much  more  Is  being  done  by 
the  Dutch  themselves,  who  are  spending  28 
percent  of  their  national  budget — about  $400 
mlUlon  a  year — on  a  4-year  rearmament 
program. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  compari- 
sons between  the  military  efforts  of  different 
NATO  countries.  Figures  showing  actual 
strength,  degree  of  readiness,  amounts  of 
equipment,  are  kept  secret — partly  for  secu- 
rity reasons,  and  partly  to  minimize  the 
tendency  to  keep  down  with  the  Joneses. 
But  If  the  enthusiasm  of  Informed  sources 
can  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  barometer,  the 
Dutch  are  at  the  very  least  pulling  their 
weight  in  the  NATO  boat. 

Considering  the  almost  complete  disrup- 
tion that  the  war  caused  here,  this  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  Dutch  character  and  remark- 
able stability  of  Dutch  government.  As  re- 
gards their  political  habits,  the  Dutch  stand 
in  striking  contrast  to  their  Latin  neighbors. 
Conservatism  here  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  shift  of  a  single  seat  in  the  500- 
man  Parliament  has  been  described  as  a  land- 
slide. This  conservatism  is  reflected  in  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  present  coalition 
government  of  Catholics  and  Socialists, 
aimed  at  reestablishing  the  economy,  curb- 
ing Inflation,  and  putting  Holland  back  on 
a  basis  of  international  solvency. 

TTNITED  STATES  HELP  IB  VTTAI. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  alms  also 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
can aid  program  setup  under  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1948.  Without  the  support  repre- 
sented in  about  f  1  billion  in  aid  through  this 
year,  Holland  could  not  have  rebuilt  her 
productive  plant  so  quickly  and  certainly 
woTild  not  be  making  her  present  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  NATO. 

As  it  Is,  production  in  the  Netherlands 
averages  about  50  percent  above  Its  prewar 
level — fully  3  times  as  high  as  it  was  at  the 
war's  end.  The  danger  of  Inflation  has  been 
met  by  high  taxes  and  by  voluntary  wage 
cuts  for  all  workers.  The  national  budget 
has  been  brought  into  balance.  Foreign  ex- 
change reserves  have  reached  a  safe  work- 
ing level  and  room  has  been  made  for  the 
stepped-up  defense  program. 


Considering  the  facta.  MSA  officials  de- 
cided last  winter  that  the  objectives  of  the 
dollar-aid  program  had  been  reached.  They 
suggested  that  the  Dutch  might  be  able  to  re- 
linquish further  direct  support  after  June  1. 

Admittedly  the  economy  was  stUl  shaky. 
Any  nation  whose  Industry  relies  almost  en- 
tirely on  foreign  imports  Is  vulnerable  to 
shifts  In  world  economic  conditions.  But, 
barring  accidents,  it  seemed  as  though  Hol- 
land wa  one  country  in  Europe  that  waa 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  economic  feet. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  fiood  disaster  did 
not  change  the  picture.  Despite  tremendous 
losses  In  bousing  and  livestock,  there  la  no 
indication  today  that  new  granu  wlU  b« 
sought.  The  Dutch  Government  was  un- 
willing even  to  use  coimterpart  money  of- 
fered by  American  authorities  for  fiood  re- 
lief. High  as  the  cost  of  reclaiming  and 
rebuilding  will  be,  there  is  confidence  that 
it  can  be  met  with  a  combination  of  govern- 
ment funds  and  private  gifts. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Dutch,  however, 
there  is  no  question  of  sitting  back  and 
enjoying  a  serene  economic  future.  It  bap- 
pens  that  Holland  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated country  in  the  world — wlt:^  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  population  In  Europe.  Al- 
lowing for  emigration  of  20.000  people  a  year, 
planners  figure  that  new  jobs  must  still  De 
found  for  an  average  of  50,000  people  each 
year  over  the  next  IS  years. 

IN  VESTMENT    MONET    NEEDED 

This  means  just  one  thing:  If  Holland  la 
to  escape  disastrous  unemployment  and  de- 
pression, the  industrial  plant  must  be  rapid- 
ly expanded.  And  that  calls  for  the  scarcest 
commodity  in  Europe  today — Investment 
money. 

In  the  past,  American  dollars  have  taken 
the  edge  off  the  problem.  Future  programs 
of  technical  assistance  will  help— above  all, 
the  American  orders  placed  in  Holland  under 
the  offshore  procurement  program.  Tha 
Dutch  Government,  fully  alert  to  the  danger, 
is  making  every  effort  to  attract  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  is  spending  heavily  on  its  own 
hook. 

But  more  than  most  countries  of  Europe, 
Holland  Is  aware  that  the  long-term  problem 
cannot  be  solved  within  her  own  restricted 
national  economy.  It  is  this  awareness 
which  gives  her  a  lively  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  wider  European  unity. 

Recognizing  the  p>aramount  need  for  mlll« 
tary  security  against  the  threat  of  Russian 
aggression,  Holland  has  signed  up  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  European  Defense  Community. 

The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Dutch 
Parliament  last  winter  and  will  be  ratified 
as  soon  as  the  major  powers  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. And  from  the  outset,  Holland  haa 
been  among  the  most  conspicuous  boosters 
of  the  coal -steel  community. 

ALL  roa  COOPESATION 

So  far  as  the  Dutch  are  concerned,  no 
sacrifice  of  national  sovereignty  for  the 
sake  of  cooperation  effort  Is  too  great.  They 
make  Jxost  one  condition:  That  the  Idea  be 
workable  and  practical.  Commenting  recent- 
ly on  the  need  for  closer  European  integra- 
tion in  the  economic  and  political  fields,  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister  added  a  character- 
istic word  of  warning. 

"UnlUng  Europe,"  he  said,  "is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  even  the  most  solemnly  signed  treaties. 
It  is  a  matter  of  developing  the  senses  of 
community  among  Europeans  •  •  • 

"This  sense  of  community  can  only  be  de- 
veloped by  integrating  Europeans'  interest* 
step  by  step.  Nobody  can  tell  how  much 
this  development  can  be  speeded  up.  nor  to 
what  intensity  of  integration  it  will  ulti- 
mately lead. 

"But  It  cannot  be  done  by  creating  politi- 
cal structures  that  in  no  way  correspond  to 
the  existing  sense  of  unity  in  Europe.  The 
unity  of  Europe  will  have  to  grow.  Some 
people  fear  that  the  growing  process  will  be 
too  slow  to  avoid  disaster.    I  do  not  share 
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stKh  feara.  provided  that  the  nwe  agai^ 
time  Is  won  in  the  military  fiekL 

"What  I  do  fear  is  the  building,  like  on 
the  stage,  of  a  political  facade  with  no  house 
behind  tt." 

To  achieve  •  brave  nmr  Baropean  wood. 
the  people  of  Holland  are  willing  to  sur- 
render many  trappings  of  nationality.  But 
their  bardheaded  Dutch  skepticism,  U 
•eem^  will  not  be  one  of  them. 


LctUsNotABeMite  V. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  oomt  auTicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBE8ENTATXVB 

Tuesdap.  Map  5. 195i 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  Leary.  president  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  resides  in 
Wilton.  Conn.  A  world  traveler  and  an 
outstanding  business  executive.  Mr. 
Leary  is  wen  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
effects  of  a  proposed  move  to  restrict  oil 
Imports  from  Venezuela.  In  addition  to 
the  strong  case  against  this  move 
brought  forth  by  Mr.  Leary,  the  Bridge- 
port Post  editorially  further  substan- 
tiates the  inadvlsablllty  of  restricting 
imports  of  petroleum  and  thus  depleting 
our  limited  natural  resource  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  price  of  fuel 
oil  for  home  heating. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Wilton,  Conn..  April  20.  1953. 
Bon.  Albebt  P.  Moeano. 

Member    of    Congrest.    Hotise    Office 
Building.   Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAE  Am.:  I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers  that  the  United 
State*  Intends  to  restrict  foreign-oil  Imports. 
This  would  be  a  direct  slap  at  one  of  this 
country's  best  customers,  namely,  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  Is  the  only  country  with  which 
X  would  care  to  do  bxislness  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  finances  of  the  country  are  stable 
and  the  government  Is  the  most  friendly 
toward  the  UnlUd  States. 

I  am  afraid,  should  we  restrict  the  oil  Im- 
poru  from  Venezuela,  that  they  would 
naturally  retaliate  by  selling  oil  in  the  open 
market,  probably  to  the  U.  S.  8.  R..  and 
would  not  feel  inclined  to  buy  from  the 
United  SUtes.  On  my  trips  to  Venezuela  I 
have  noticed  practically  no  foreign  cars, 
only  Pords,  Chevrolets,  Cadillacs,  etc.  The 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  cigarettes, 
■oft  drinks,  machinery,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, food  stuff,  animal  by-products,  wool, 
cotton,  etc.,  are  mostly  from  the  U.  S.  A. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures  of  Vene- 
zuelian  purchases  from  this  country  but 
they  must  be  over  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  expanding  all  the  time. 

Not  only  do  we  need  this  market  in  South 
America  but  we  do  need  friends.  We  have 
friends  in  Venezuela  and  It  seems  to  me  the 
utmost  folly  for  this  country  to  short- 
sightedly consider  curtailing  the  oil  imports 
and  thereby  Interfering  with  our  trade  vrith 
Venezuela  and  Venezuela's  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

I  have  written  you  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  sincere  hope  that  I  can  impress 
upon  you  my  feelings  of  utter  horror  that 
this  ooimtry  should  entertain,  even  for  a 
moment,  any  proposals  which  wotild  result 
In  a  change  In  our  economic  and  political 
relations  with  Venezuela.    I  am  writing  this 


letter  not  ••  President  of  the  electoral  Col- 
leges at  the  United  States  but  purely  in  the 
capacity  of  a  private  dtlaen. 
Sincerely  ycnizs, 

GaoMB  Lbabt. 


(Ftom  the  Bridgeport  Post] 
Cbude  Oil  Swindle 

Oongreesman  Richaxo  m.  Sucpsoh,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  Introduced  a  bill  officially 
labeled  EL  R.  4204,  now  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  would  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  for  1  year 
and  would  restrict  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products. 

So  far,  as  it  aflecU  Connecticiit.  thla  bill 
can  be  explained  very  simply.  It  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  fuel  oU  used  to  heat  Con- 
necticut homes. 

The  measxire  Is  being  supported  by  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  and  by  coal  groups, 
both  of  whom  would  stand  to  benefit  by  the 
higher  prices.  Since  approximately  46  per- 
cent of  all  eastern  seaboard  crude  oil  re- 
quirements are  now  Imported,  restriction  on 
imports  would  inevitably  cause  an  Increase 
In  prloa.  Connecticut  home  dwellers  are 
large  users  pf  petroleum  products.  Here  in 
Bridgeport,  12,710  homes  are  heated  by  coal. 
5.095  by  utility  gas  and  35,100  by  liquid  fuel. 
The  percentage  Is  coal.  28.7.  and  oil.  56.6. 

In  Dan  bury,  Norwalk.  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven,  the  percentages  are  about  the  same, 
and  presumably  so  in  the  smaller  towns  as 
well.  For  all  of  Connecticut  the  percentage 
Is  28.1.  coal  and  693.  oU.  the  rest  being 
divided  between  gas  and  various  minor  fuels. 

Why  we  should  restrict  the  Importation  of 
petroleum  which  Is  a  limited  natural  resource 
bound  eventually  to  reach  Its  end.  Is  hard  to 
explain  in  reasonable  language.  But  Con- 
necticut Senators  and  Representatives  wlU 
certainly  not  be  looking  out  for  their  con- 
stituents if  they  permit  this  crude  oU 
swindle  to  be  put  over. 


The  Hoase  of  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  DONOVAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Tue»dav.  May  S.  1953 

Mi.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an  inter- 
esting constructive  project,  the  House 
of  the  Americas: 

TBE  Ho^rsE  or  the  Americas:  Intek- 

AMEEICSN   CULTUaAL  Centb 

One  of  the  first  topics  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  consultlve  cotincil  haa  been 
the  proposed  law  decree  intended  to  create 
the  House  of  the  Americas:  Inter -American 
Cultural  Center,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
will  signify  the  fulfillment  of  an  agreement 
signed  by  Cuba  in  the  International  Ameri- 
can Conference  held  In  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
in  1933. 

The  House  of  the  Americas,  according  to 
that  international  agreement,  must  main- 
tain exhibitions  of  American  production,  in- 
formation service  of  a  commercial  and  totu-lst 
nature,  and  shall  be  the  main  center  of  visit 
for  the  foreigners  who  come  to  Cuba. 

At  the  Plrst  National  Congress  of  Art. 
held  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1939,  which 
was  organized  and  presided  over  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  oflice  at  that  time.  Dr. 
Aurelio  Pem&ndez  Concheso,  present  Ambas- 
sador of  Cuba  in  Washington,  a  project  was 
also  vmanlmoiisly  approved  for  the  creation 
of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  cultural  center  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  Americas,  through  the  proper  inter- 
changes,  information   of  the   activities  of 


Cuba  moet  worthy  of  being  known,  and. 
conaequeuay.  of  all  what  the  American  na- 
tions would  send  for  its  dlvulgence  In  Cuba. 

Doe  to  lack  of  proper  quarters  in  which  to 
InstaU  the  House  of  the  Americans — Inter- 
American  Cultural  center — ^it  was  not  poa- 
sible  untU  the  preeent  time  to  carry  out  such 
exalted  purposes. 

With  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
building  destined  for  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications. It  has  been  thought  that  the 
farmer  convent  of  San  Pranclsoo.  of  great 
architectural  and  historical  value,  would  be 
the  Ideal  place  for  the  installation  of  the 
House  of  the  Americas. 

The  project  approved  by  the  Consultlve 
Council  alms  to  install  permanent  exhibi- 
tions of  industrial  products,  and  other  of 
handicraft,  paintings,  sculptures  and  en- 
gravings, of  artistic  photographs  in  colors 
and  in  black  and  white,  the  projection  of 
documental  films,  musical  auditions  (phono- 
graphic records),  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  of 
American  themes,  all  of  which  may  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  people  of  Cuba  regardless  of 
social  standing,  and  also  by  the  foreigners 
who  visit  our  coimtry.  This  "House  of  the 
Americas"  would  also  lodge  the  Public  Pan- 
American  Library  "Habana"  and  the  "Colon" 
American  Public  Periodical  Library  that  is 
supported  by  the  Socledad  Colomblsta  in  a 
rather  reduced  space  which  does  not  permit 
'the  acceptance  of  contributions  of  hundreds 
of  volumes  and  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

Prtendly  nations,  such  as  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  oth«s,  have 
promised  to  send  to  the  "House  of  the  Ameri- 
cas" an  assortment  of  records  of  their  na- 
tional music  and  documental  films  of  their 
industries,  agriculture  and  of  the  natural 
curiosities  which  may  exist  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  of  parks  and  avenues,  and 
museums,  etc. 

Annual  Inter-Amerlcan  exhibitions  of  plas- 
tic arts  will  be  held  and  cash  prizes  awarded 
by  the  decision  of  an  international  Jury. 
The  works  of  art  that  receive  these  prise* 
will,  ipso  facto,  become  the  property  of  Cuba 
and  will  be  placed  in  our  museums,  which 
are  greatly  in  need  of  Increased  funds,  even 
though  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  con- 
temporary paintings  and  sculptures. 

The  collections  of  films,  records,  periodi- 
cals, photographs,  and  paintings,  the  library, 
and  the  different  exhibits  will  be  comple- 
mented by  an  organized  system  of  hospitality 
and  information  services  on  industry  and 
tourism  available  to  our  visitors,  and  read* 
ing  and  rest  rooms,  etc 

The  management  of  this  Institution  for 
the  strengthening  of  relations  among  the 
nations  of  our  continent,  will  be  in  chargo 
of  diplomats  of  the  American  countries. 


G>asimiers  of  Lead  and  Zbc  View  tbe 
Simpson  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  (CUFF)  YOUNG 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

CoNSUicEis  or  Lead  and  Zinc  View  tbb 
SncPsoN  Bnx 
(By  Otto  Herres,  chairman.  National  Lead 
and  Zinc  Committee;  vice  president.  Com- 
bined Metals  Reduction  Co.) 

Virtually  free  competition  with  imports  of 
lead  and  zinc  from  the  low-wage  areas  of  the 
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world  IB  weakening  the  mining  Inthistry  of 
the  United  States  and  cauaing  unemploy- 
ment of  American  workers.  Currency  deval- 
uation and  the  socialistic  practices  of  foreign 
governments  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
metals  have  so^ed  to  make  matters  worse. 

An  actWe  and  producing  mining  Industry 
Is  Indispensable  to  national  strength.  Any 
loss  of  its  capacity  to  produce  the  metals 
needed  for  defense  is  a  cause  of  apprehension 
for  the  national  security. 

In  recognition  of  the  industrial,  military, 
and  naval  needs  of  the  country,  the  Simpson 
bill  proposes  to  protect  the  production  of 
lead  and  zinc  within  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  a  sliding  scale  tax  on  imports 
of  these  metals.  But  because  it  is  recognized 
that  some  Imports  are  needed  to  supplement 
domestic  production,  no  tax  is  Imposed  when 
the  domestic  price  equals  or  exceeds  the  base 
price  of  15  Va  cents  a  pound.  Below  a  rea- 
sonable price  that  will  allow  sound  mining 
operations  to  survive,  the  tax  increases  pro- 
gressively as  import  prices  fall  more  and  more 
below  the  cost  of  domestic  production. 

The  same  principle  might  well  be  used  to 
protect  other  essential  commodities  supplied 
for  the  major  portion  of  our  needs  by  Amer- 
ican producers. 

Some  consumers  of  lead  and  zinc  are  said 
to  fear  that  a  price  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
mining  Industry  of  this  country  will  cut  the 
use  of  zinc  50  to  60  percent  within  a  year. 
Others  say  they  are  afraid  that  If  the  price 
goes  to  15Va  cents  a  pound  they  will  not  be 
able  to  get  enough  zinc  to  make  brass  and 
other  products. 

Many  of  these  fears  of  high  prices  and 
shortages  are  inspired  by  powerful  corpora- 
tions which  have  mining  Interests  in  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  and  Africa  and  are  im- 
porters of  lead  and  zinc.  Although  little 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  the  American 
miners,  their  new-hatched  solicitude  for  the 
consumer  seems  to  accompany  the  Imports 
of  lead  and  zinc  that  the  flooding  our  mar- 
kets and  destroying  the  domestic  mining 
industry.  Where  was  their  solicitude  a  year 
or  two  ago  when  the  foreign  price  of  zinc 
ranged  upwards  to  31 14  cents  a  pound?  The 
celling  price  of  19>/4  cents  a  pound  at  that 
time  did  not  cut  the  use  of  zinc  by  any 
appreciable  percentage.  Now  we  are  told 
that  a  reasonable  price  of  15  Vi  cents  a  pound, 
or  somewhat  less,  that  will  permit  the  more 
efRcient  mines  of  the  United  States  to  sur- 
vive, will  ruin  the  industries  fabricating 
lead  and  zinc.  Does  anyone  actually  believe 
that?  Of  all  the  Indvustrlal  metals  in  com- 
mon use.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  alu- 
minum, only  lead  and  zinc  are  below  their 
celling  prices  at  this  time. 

Other  opponents  of  the  Simpson  bill  con- 
tend that  when  a  sufBcient  number  of  Amer- 
ican mines  have  been  wiped  out  prices  even- 
tually will  come  back  to  the  15  Vi  cents  for 
lead  and  zinc  proposed  In  the  Simpson  bill 
because  of  decreasing  supplies.  Is  it  better 
to  achieve  stability  by  making  ghost  towns 
out  of  once-thrlvlng  American  communities, 
or  by  providing  a  tax  to  regulate  the  dump- 
ing of  low-wage  Imports  on  the  markets  of 
this  country? 

Some  of  our  friends  In  the  dollar-short 
nations  will  welcome  a  degree  of  price  sta- 
bility no  less  than  the  miners  of  this  coun- 
try. As  an  Illustration,  they  will  gain  more 
by  selling  us  300,000  tons  of  zinc  in  a  sta- 
bilized market  than  by  dumping  400,000 
tons  at  distress  prices  and  destroying  100,000 
tons  of  American  mining. 

In  Canada  there  are  19  lead  and  zinc 
mines  closed  down  and  1,000  miners  out  of 
work  in  British  Columbia  becatise  of  low 
prices,  it  was  stated  in  Commons,  according 
to  a  report  published  on  April  30.  Prom 
Australia  It  Is  reported  that  at  the  low  price 
now  prevailing  the  producer  has  most  of  the 
small  value  of  his  zinc  concentrates  wiped 
out  after  deducting  smelter-treatment 
charges,  freight,  insiuance.  and  other  costs. 


If  foreign  countries  dissipate  American 
aid  by  selling  metals  and  minerals  at  prices 
relatively  far  under  the  value  of  the  finished 
products  they  must  purchase,  will  that  help 
our  exports  or  the  cause  of  "trade,  not  aid"? 

Large  mining  companies  can  move  to  for- 
eign fields  and  receive  Government  assist- 
ance in  their  efforts  when  metal  prices  drop 
too  low  to  permit  profitable  mining  under 
our  wage  and  living  standards.  But  where 
does  that  leave  workers  and  their  families 
and  the  smaller  companies?  And  will  it 
Insure  the  consumer  of  lead  and  zinc  an 
ample  supply  of  zinc  for  his  brass  and  die 
castings  at  stabilized  prices  to  have  the 
mines  of  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Australia  with  their  better  wages  and  living 
standards  closed  by  low-wage  production 
and  price  instability? 


Ties  Between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THB  BENATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Family  Rows  Tend  To  Hide 
Need  of  Close  British-United  States 
Ties,"  written  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  30,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  NATO  WotTH  It? — Pamilt  Rows  Tind 
To  Hide  Need  or  Close  BRrrisH-UNnxo 
States  Ties — Vptal — and  Some  Intan- 
gible— Factors  Help  Set  Pace  im  Defense 
OF  West 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

London. — Family  squabbles  are  loudest. 
The  British  and  Americans  are  equally  fond 
of  telling  each  other  off. 

The  British  hold  their  own,  at  least.  In 
this  running  exchange.  They  take  the  posi- 
tion that,  because  they  are  the  best  friends 
America  has  in  Europe,  they  also  have  the 
right  to  be  America's  severest  critics.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a  curious 
contradiction  between  their  claim  to  superior 
diplomatic  talent  and  their  demonstrated 
willingness  to  tread  on  American  toes. 

This  kind  of  two-way  nonsense  absorbs  a 
large  measure  of  Anglo-American  talent. 
Unfortunately,  It  also  tends  to  conceal  thn 
fact  that  the  hope  of  the  free  world  today 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  hope  of 
continued  Anglo-American  cooperation.  One 
of  the  clearer  impressions  pounded  Into  this 
political  totu'ist  is  that  without  the  cement 
that  the  Anglo-American  partnership  pro- 
vides, NATO  and  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Western  Eiu-opean  defense  against  commu- 
nism would  collapse. 

In  trying  to  pin  down  Britain's  contribu- 
tion to  this  partnership,  the  most  easily 
measured  factor  is  Britain's  own  military 
force,  which  ranks  her  automatically  as  the 
second  strongest  nation  in  the  free  world. 
In  the  hitting  power  of  her  armed  forces. 
In  the  quality  of  her  leadership  and  military 
tradition,  Britain  mounts  a  formidable 
weapon. 

When  Western  rearmament  got  under  way 
seriously  in  1950,  Britain  started  from  a 
military  base  roughly  comparable  to  that  of 


the  United  States.  Since  then,  defense  ex« 
pendltures  have  doubled.  Military  produc- 
tion has  nearly  tripled.  Today,  with  873.000 
men  under  arms.  Britain  spends  37  percent 
of  her  national  budget  for  defense — about  13 
percent  of  her  national  income. 

BxrnsH  dislike  fkee  aid 

Because  of  her  world  commitments,  to 
be  sure,  only  4  of  Britain's  11  divisions  ar« 
actually  in  Europe,  and  the  number  is  not 
likely  to  be  increased.  But  even  this  lim- 
ited force,  backed  by  the  power  ot  air  force 
and  navy,  adds  up  to  a  major  tacUa  in 
NATO's   mUltary   strength. 

Britain's  rearmament  effort  has  been 
mounted  at  the  cost  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic pain.  It  has  directly  competed  with 
the  clviUsn  economy,  calling  for  harsh  re- 
strictions on  imports  and  prolonging  irk- 
some austerity  rationing.  But.  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
fortunate requirement  of  the  rearmament 
effort  has  been  American  aid. 

By  Exiropean  standards,  the  British  have 
a  peculiar  attitude  toward  free  American 
dollars.  They  do  not  like  them.  They  were 
delighted  to  get  off  the  Marshall  Plan  list 
In  December  of  1950.  It  was  with  genuine 
reluctance  that  they  again  asked  for  help 
last  spring.  The  choice  they  faced  at  the 
time  was  between  bankruptcy  or  a  drastic 
reduction  of  their  rearmament  program.  It 
seemed  to  them — and  to  us — the  better  part 
of  wisdom  for  them  to  swaUow  their  pride 
and  accept  9300  million. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress  was 
asked  for  9500  million  of  defense  support  aid 
for  the  British.  Britain  eventually  got  MOO 
million. 

The  British  now  are  suggesting  a  military 
budget  slightly  larger  than  last  year's.  They 
have  assumed  In  doing  so  that  American  aid 
would  continue.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  without 
dollars  to  tide  her  over,  Britain  would  be 
forced  Into  a  serious  stretch-out  of  her  mili- 
tary goals. 

MILITART  PSOCKAM  CHANCED 

Because  of  rising  prices,  part  of  the  pro- 
gram his  slipped  already — In  terms  of  real 
results,  if  not  In  terms  of  money  spent. 
The  character  of  the  program  Itself  has 
changed  distinctly.  Where  once  the  empha- 
sis was  only  a  rapid  buildup  of  existing  types 
of  equipment,  now  the  concentration  Is  on 
the  development  of  advanced  weapons.  Brit- 
ain cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  maintaining 
a  huge  military  establishment  completely 
equipped  with  the  latest  kinds  of  weapons 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  British,  in  short,  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  armed  forces 
that  they  can  support  themselves.  And  they 
are  anxious  not  to  exceed  this  limit.  They 
are  very  conscious  of  the  unfortunate  psy- 
chological effect  of  American  handouts,  both 
in  their  own  country  and  In  the  United 
States.  They  have  taken  the  lead  in  urging 
us  to  develop  substitute  methods  of  support. 
This  year.  Uncle  Sam  wUl  buy  some  9250 
million  worth  of  tanks,  planes,  and  ammtuii- 
tlon  In  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  off- 
shore procurement  program.  The  British 
are  hopeful  of  bigger  contracts  In  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  long  run.  they  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  freer  world  trade  and  look  for- 
ward to  lower  tariff  and  customs  barriers  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  need  for 
American  aid  continues.  And  since  Britain 
manufactures  over  90  percent  of  her  own 
military  equipment,  it  Is  Important  that  this 
aid  should  remain  as  flexible  as  possible. 
There  are  some  who  argue — and  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  appears  to  be  among  them — 
that  future  aid  programs  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  military  equipment,  and  that 
other  forms  of  support  should  be  curtailed. 
But  such  an  arbitrary  distinction,  applied  to 
Britain,  does  not  make  much  sense  to  most 
observers  here. 
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Britain's  contribution  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can partnership,  of  course.  Is  not  limited  to 
her  own  military  and  economic  strength.  In 
support  of  her  demand  for  recognition  as  a 
world  power,  Britain  puts  great  emphasis  on 
a  couple  of  other  important,  if  leas  tangible 
factors:  Her  leadership  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  her  influence  In  Europe. 

Britain's  ties  to  the  Commonwealth — 
which  receive  new  emphasis  in  this  corona- 
tion year — directly  Inereaeee  the  potential 
strength  of  the  free  world  far  beyond  any 
force  that  could  be  mustered  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  terms  of  political  leadership, 
they  keep  the  attention  of  the  British  family 
of  nations  focused  on  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Europe  In  the  cold  war. 

Britain's  Uadershlp  on  the  Continent 
stems  from  the  historical  role  she  has  played 
there,  especially  from  her  performance  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  No  European  has  forgot- 
ten the  days  when  the  hope  of  freedom 
rested  entirely  on  the  will  and  the  ooxirage 
of  the  people  bt  England.  It  is  a  leadership 
that  draws  strength  from  common  Interests 
and  a  general  respect  for  British  diplomatic 
skill.  But  in  NATO  today.  It  takes  on  par- 
ticular meaning  because  of  a  shared  eco- 
nomic problem. 

The  impression  you  get  from  talking  to 
European  leaders  is  that  sympathy  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  Is  weakened  by 
the  tremendous  differences  in  wealth  and 
power.  The  European  Is  wUllng  to  admit 
the  fact  of  American  leadership  In  the  cold 
war.  But  In  figuring  out  his  own  course 
and  his  degree  of  partlclpatfon  In  the  com- 
mon effort,  he  Is  likely  to  look  closer  to 
home. 

Few  Europeans  are  inclined  to  take  the 
American  effort  as  a  yardstick  to  their  own 
performance  in  NATO.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  American  resources  and  prodtjctlve  ca- 
pacity are  able  to  absorb  almost  any  btirden 
without  putting  a  serious  strain  on  the 
country.  Europe,  on  the  fine  edge  of  her 
economic  capabilities  and  facing  the  politi- 
cal presstires  of  a  too-low  living  standard, 
must  calculate  the  risks  and  gauge  the  ef- 
fort more  nicely. 


This  common  attitude  explains  the  fact 
that  Britain,  as  a  pace-setter  In  NATO,  wields 
an  influence  which  the  United  States,  for 
•11  its  power.  Is  not  always  able  to  match. 

In  the  example  they  have  set.  the  most 
critical  would  have  to  admit  that  the  Britiah 
have  done  rtrj  well.  They  have  shown  a 
wilUngneas  matched  by  few  European  peo- 
ples to  sacrlfloe  In  the  name  of  the  common 
security.  In  their  determination  to  protect 
their  way  of  life  and  resist  the  spread  of 
communism,  they  have  never  wavered. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  British  leadership 
In  NATO  has  been  uniformly  exemplary. 
When  Prime  Minister  Churchill  came  up 
with  the  off-hand  comment  last  winter  that 
the  danger  of  a  general  war  seemed  to  him 
to  have  receded,  he  set  off  a  poUtical  chain 
reaction  throughout  NATO  which  certainly 
was  not  foreseen.  Ever  since  then,  NATO 
leaders  have  been  trying  hard  and  not  al- 
ways suoceasfully  to  convince  their  people 
that  the  time  to  relax  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  British  Government  Itself,  reporting 
on  the  December  NATO  council  meeting, 
went  to  some  fwlns  to  correct  the  general 
Interpretation  of  Mr.  ChurchUl's  statement. 

"If  the  risk  of  general  war  appecurs  to  have 
receded,"  it  warned,  "this  Is  because  the 
NATO  eountries  are  resolved  to  resist  ag- 
gression by  combining  and  developing  their 
combined  strength.  Any  slackening  In  this 
effort  could  only  defeat  its  pvirpose." 

There  also  are  critics — including  a  number 
of  Englishmen — ^who  complain  that  Britain 
has  not  thrown  the  full  weight  of  her  In- 
fluence behind  the  idea  of  European  unifi- 
cation, particularly  the  Immediate  objective 
ct  an  integrated  European  army. 


WUMOfKAM  Aurr   WtkXO 

Certainly,  if  Britain  could  be  talked  Into 
committing  any  part  of  her  military  strength 
to  such  an  army,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  soothing  European  fears  of  German 
rearmament.  It  would  vlrt\ially  assure  Eu- 
r(^>ean  ratification  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  treaty,  which  Britain  officially 
favors. 

The  argument  you  get  here,  however,  is 
that  the  BDC  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The 
argument  was  summed  up  the  othw  day  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Britain's  Foreign 
Minister  Eden. 

"It  would  be  wrong  for  the  Ebiuse  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  go  into  the  European 
Defense  Community  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted," Mr.  Eden  declared,  "unless  at  the 
same  time  we  accept  the  object  of  Its  en- 
deavor. whl<dt  U  political  federation  of  Eu- 
rope. Unless  the  House  is  willing  to  Join 
in  political  federaUon— which  I  believe  it  is 
not — we  should  be  quite  wrong  to  lead  any- 
body to  have  false  hopee  In  this  matter." 

Britain,  in  short,  could  not  bind  herself 
politically  to  Europe  without  sacrificing  her 
own  position  as  a  connecting  link  between 
Europe,  the  Commonwealth,  and  ths  United 
SUtes.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  most  British 
leaders  take  the  view  that  this  is  one  sacri- 
fice which  would  not  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  tree  world. 


la  Honor  of  tkc  Arcklmliop  Tkomat  J. 
Walsh  Homes  ■  the  Pubtic  Hoosiitf 
DcTdopBcat  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  That 
Ware  Dedicated  Blay  1, 19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MZW  JESSCT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobd.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  many 
good  friends  in  Newark  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  fine  men  and  women  who  have  made 
possible  the  new  low -rent  housing  devel(q>- 
ment  known  as  the  Archbishop  Thomas  J. 
Walsh  Homes.  Here  is  a  marvelous  devel- 
opment containing  630  apartments  in  3-  and 
8-story  buildings  at  the  foot  of  Grafton  Ave- 
nue that  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $8,- 
100.000  under  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act 
of  1040.  I  was  privileged  to  vote  for  that 
act  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

It  Is  Important  at  this  time  to  recite  again 
what  Congress  declared  as  its  national  hous- 
ing policy  when  it  enacted  that  fine  law  for 
the  benefit  for  those  people  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  excessive  rents  because  of  their 
Limited  Income.  Congress  then  declared 
"that  the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  health  and  living  standards 
of  its  people  require  housing  production  and 
related  community  development  sufBcient  to 
remedy  the  serious  hoiuing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  inad- 
equate housing  through  the  clearance  of 
sliims  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  realization 
as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family,  thus  contributing  to 
the  development  and  redevelopment  of  com- 
munities and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
growth,  wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation." 
In  this  spirit,  the  mayor,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, the  Newark  Housing  Authority 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority,  and  the  endless  planning  ac- 


tivities, and  strivings  of  numerous  fine  dtl- 
Bens  at  this  oonununity  have  all  labored  long 
and  hard  to  make  this  marvelous  low-rent 
IROject.  I  congratulate  all  ot  you  upon  thte 
nuunrelous  achievement  and  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  your  ready  and  willing  pub- 
lic servant  to  aid  you  on  this  and  similar 
matters  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  fine  editorial  writ- 
ten by  the  Newark  Evening  News.  April 
5, 1953,  entiUed  "The  Walsh  Homes": 
Thx  Walsh  Homks 

Newark's  first  completed  housing  project 
tmder  the  IM9  National  Housing  Act  Is 
being  dedicated  today  as  the  Archbishop 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  Homes.  This  low-rent 
development  containing  630  apartments  in 
three-  and  eight-story  buildings  at  the  foot 
of  Grafton  Avenue  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $8,100,000.  The  name  was  suggested  by 
Bev.  Thomas  J.  Finnegan,  memt>er  of  the 
Newark  Housing  Authority,  and  was  acceded 
to  by  the  other  members  in  memory  of 
Archbishop  Walsh's  unflagging  Interest  in 
the  imderprlvileged-  The  new  Archbishop 
Thomas  A.  Boland  Is  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  dedication  exercises.  « 

Walsh  Homes,  as  the  project  Is  colloquially 
known,  did  not  involve  slum  clearance  as 
such,  although  they  vrtll  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  buildings  stand  on  what  was 
vacant  land  In  North  Newark  near  the  Belle- 
ville line.  They  offer  opportunities  for  large 
families  as  well  as  small.  The  largest  apart- 
ments have  as  many  as  five  bedrooms.  One 
of  these  win  be  occupied  ere  nightfall  by 
a  public  service  btis  driver,  his  wife,  and  IS 
children,  who  had  to  evacuate  their  preeent 
apartment  and  were  at  their  wits'  ends 
where  to  live  under  other  than  slum  con- 
ditions. 

Soon  another  project  will  be  occupied, 
helping  to  ease  the  tension  in  overcrowded 
Newark.  The  speed  at  which  these  low-rent 
apartments  are  rented  wUl  be  an  indication 
of  their  need  at  a  time  wheh  Federal  bous- 
ing Is  disparaged  in  some  quarters. 


Chicaf o  Tribniic  Aslu  for  Repeal  ol 
Boy-American  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SHITH 

am  inssTBsim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlssissippL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd 
the  following  editorial  entitled  "Chief 
Joseph  Dam  and  the  Taxpayers,"  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Monday,  April  27, 
1953: 

CHiKr  Joseph  Dam  axo  ths  Taxpatxss 
The  British  were  elated  in  January  when 
bids  for  generators  and  transformers  for  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
were  opened  and  the  Electric  Export  and 
Trading  Co.,  an  English  firm,  was  found  to 
have  been  the  low  bidder  by  a  substantial 
amount.  The  English  company's  offer  was 
12.7  percent  below  the  best  American  tender 
on  generators  and  20.3  percent  below  on 
transformers.  The  dollar  saving  by  award- 
ing the  contract  to  the  low  bidder  would 
have  been  more  than  a  millinn  dollars. 

There  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
new  administration  would  place  the  order 
with  the  English  company.  To  do  so  would 
save  American  taxpayers  a  million  dollars 
Immediately  and  possibly  much  more  in  the 
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futiire.  for  It  wouW  serve  notice  upon  Ameri- 
can equipment  manufacturers  that  they 
would  have  to  flg\ire  as  closely  on  American 
Government  contracts  as  on  business  In  for- 
eign markets.  Finally.  It  seemed  likely  the 
Elsenhower  administration  would  seize  an 
opportunity  to  practice  what  It  precushes 
about  trading  abroad  to  reduce  the  amovmt 
of  foreign  aid. 

This  line  of  thinking  received  a  rude  shock 
10  days  ago  when  Army  Secretary  Stevens 
rejected  all  bids  for  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
equipment.  He  Invoked  the  Buy  America 
Act  of  1933,  which  requires  the  Government 
to  purchase  materials  or  supplies  mined  or 
produced  In  this  country  unless  the  head  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  de- 
termines that  the  purchase  Is  against  the 
public    Interest   or   the    cost    unreasonable. 

The  Buy  America  Act  was  a  depression 
measure.  The  restriction  applied  only  on 
Government  pvirchases.  American  business 
firms  continued  to  purchase  supplies  and 
equipment  where  they  could  be  had  at  the 
lowest  price,  afte.-  taking  tariffs  Into  consid- 
eration. In  1933,  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  American  manufacture  above  world 
prices  could  be  Justified  as  an  alternative 
to  unemployment  relief.  The  department 
heads  adopted  a  rule  of  thumb  that  a  for- 
eign supplier  would  have  to  bid  at  least  25 
percent  under  the  lowest  American  bid  to  get 
business  from  our  Government. 

The  administration  apparently  is  sticking 
to  the  25-percent  subsidy  for  American  elec- 
trical manufacturers  who  frequently  under- 
bid their  foreign  competitors  in  world  mar- 
kets. Exports  of  electrical  machinery  In 
1953  totaled  $610  million,  which  was  many 
times  the  volume  of  imports  of  such  prod- 
ucts. The  contract  for  the  hydroelectric 
project  at  a  needlessly  high  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  cannot  be  Justified.  There  Is 
no  unemployment,  and  electrical  manufac- 
turers are  having  the  largest  volume  of  sales 
and  profits  In  their  history. 

When  questioned  at  his  press  conference 
Thursday  about  the  throwing  out  of  the 
Chief  Joseph  bids.  President  Eisenhower  said 
he  thought  some  differential  should  be  given 
to  the  American  bidders.  We  don't  see  why. 
under  existing  conditions,  the  Government 
should  pay  more  for  anything  than  a  private 
buyer  In  the  United  States  would  pay.  The 
crying  need  of  today  Is  to  cut  expenditures 
and  taxes.  An  opportunity  to  save  a  million 
dollars  ought  not  be  passed  by.  The  Buy 
America  Act  should  be  repealed  If  it  cannot 
be  held  in  reserve  for  application  In  time  of 
economic  distress. 


Federal  Taxes  and  Spendiii|[ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  I  made  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  Taxes  and 
Spending,  before  the  National  Small- 
Business  Men's  Association  on  its  annual 
membership  day.  Monday,  May  4.  1853: 

FteouL  Taxxs  and  Bpxndino 

At  the  present  time  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  are  absorbing  30.03  percent  of 
the  national  income,  which,  at  the  present 
time,  Iz  $304.3  billion  a  year.  Federal  taxes 
absorb  75. 1  percent  of  the  tax  take,  with 
State  governments  taking  12.2  percent,  and 
iocal  umu  coUecting  12.7  percent. 


The  estimates  for  1953  are  as  follows: 
Federal  tax  collections  (75.1 

percent) $68,  697. 000.  000 

State  tax  collections   (12ii 

percent) 11,200,000,000 

Local  tax  collections   (12.7 

percent) 11.  500,  000,  000 


Totals  (100  percent)  .     91,  397,  000, 000 

Federal  tax  revenues  in  fiscal  1953  will 
absorb  22.55  percent  of  the  national  Income. 
But  Federal  spending  will  approximate 
$79.7  billion,  which  will  exceed  tax  collec- 
tions by  around  $8  billion.  It  Is  this  deficit 
spending  (much  of  which  is  actually  un- 
necessary) that  continues  the  inflationary 
pressxires  on  our  national  economy. 

In  the  deficit-spending  era  from  1929 
through  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1953 
(except  for  2  years  of  the  80th  Congress) ,  the 
public  debt  was  increased  from  $139.04  per 
capita  to  $1,663.05  per  capita. 

The  total  debt  has  jvimped  from  $10,931,- 
000.000  to  over  $265  billion. 

In  the  last  24%  years,  the  Interest  on  the 
debt  has  totaled  over  $60,690,000,000.  And, 
the  Interest  on  the  money  borrowed  to  pay 
the  interest  has  added  $7,163,500,000  more. 

The  Federal  Government  has  so  monopo- 
lized the  tax  field  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  come  to  Washington  for  hand- 
outs— called  grants-in-aid.  In  addition, 
many  Individuals  look  to  Washington  for 
subsidies  and  handouts  of  various  kinds. 

In  fiscal  1952,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury reported  disbursements  of  $2,364,527,000 
in  grants  to  State  and  local  units,  plus 
$1,876,630,000  Federal-aid  payments  to  in- 
dividuals—a  total  of  $4,241,167,000  In  1  year. 

On  the  International  front,  we  have  been 
more  generotis  with  our  tax  dollars  than 
with  those  spent  here  at  home.  In  fact, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have  pro- 
vided more  than  $,')8  billion  in  foreign  grants 
and  credits,  which  is  supplementary  to  the 
nearly  $41  billion  In  economic  aid  provided 
during  the  war  period. 

In  1802,  President  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  pre- 
tense of  taking  care  of  them,  they  miut  be- 
come happy." 

Jefferson's  advice  has  gone  begging  for  the 
past  20  years,  with  the  result  that  the  pres- 
ent and  fut\ire  generations  must  bear  the 
burden  of  taxes  and  debt  created  by  20  years 
of  Government  extravagance  and  misman- 
agement of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  believe  It  Is 
time  to  cut  taxes  and  to  get  our  national 
economy  on  a  sound  basis  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. First  things  should  come  first,  how- 
vnr.  We  promised  the  taxpayers  relief; 
and  should  give  it  to  them  now. 

The  budget  can  be  balanced  by  cutting 
down  appropriations.  Taken  together,  the 
two  operations  will  mean  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  America. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  not  only  to  con- 
gratulate your  president.  Mr.  DeWitt  Emery, 
for  his  timely  and  forthright  article  entitled 
"Cut  First,  Then  Balance,"  in  the  March  edi- 
tion of  your  ofllclal  bulletin  Pulling  Together, 
but  to  give  It  my  personal  endorsement  and 
blessing. 


The  Wealtli  of  a  Small  Town 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  21.  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  things  in  which  we  all  take 
an  extra  amount  of  pride.    I.  like  many 


others,  find  this  to  be  a  grood  and  helpful 
thing.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
two  of  these  things:  First,  the  independ- 
ent newspaper,  and,  second,  the  small 
town  in  which  it  lives  tuid  which  is 
cherished  by  so  many  as  being  home. 
Recently  the  editor  of  the  Surface  Creek 
News,  out  in  Cedaredge,  Colo.,  took  pen  In 
hand,  as  free  editors  will,  and  enscrlbed 
an  editorial  on  the  wealth  of  a  small 
town.  I  recommend  It  to  those  from  a 
small  town  for  they  will  understand  its 
value.  I  recommend  it  as  well  to  those 
from  larger  areas  in  the  hope  that  they 
might. 

THX   WKALTH    of   a    SlCALL   TOWK 

A  small  town  Is  where  everybody  knows 
your  business  and  yet  they  will  make  It  their 
business  If  anyone  In  the  community  needs 
help.  It  is  where  the  folks  will  talk  about 
you  and  then  talk  for  you  when  the  chips 
are  down.  It  Is  where  there  has  to  be  a 
fire  to  get  anyone  on  the  streets  after  9 
o'clock  and  yet  there  will  be  square  dancing 
until  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  not  de- 
pendent on  hot  music  and  cold  drinks  to 
keep  up  the  friendly  spirits. 

In  a  small  town  there  is  a  common  bond 
during  a  disaster  and  a  common  thankful- 
ness for  rain,  or  a  beautiful  day.  or  a  new 
fire  hydrant.  There  Is  little  thought  paid 
to  social  position,  and  the  Judging  of  a  man 
Is  done  on  his  own  values — the  deep  values. 

It  Is  where  a  person  speaks  to  his  friend 
as  many  times  as  he  sees  him  during  the 
day,  not  worrying  over  the  social  graces  as 
tj  whether  they  have  already  greeted  each 
other  previously.  It  Is  where  a  neighbor's 
hurt  becomes  your  hurt. 

The  fseedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
is  practiced  in  a  small  town  without  a  lot 
of  paid  coaching  by  experts  who  think  they 
know  the  minds  of  men.  A  man  expects 
to  earn  what  he  gets  and  get  what  he  earns. 

The  building  of  a  park  or  the  paving  of 
a  street  becomes  a  personal  thing  in  which 
the  majority  of  folks  see  a  tangible  part  of 
themselves.  The  yardstick  Is  not  set  off  in 
degrees  that  ask  "What  Is  there  In  it  for  me?" 

A  stranger  becomes  the  focus  of  honest 
curiosity  and  the  retximlng  native  always 
seems  to  have  added  a  little  glamor.  The 
deeds  of  the  town  and  Its  men  often  shine 
brighter  In  a  far  away  place.  The  words  of 
a  stranger  often  seem  like  important  words. 

A  smaU  town  is  where  the  lack  of  conven- 
tion allows  forbore  time  to  live  well  and 
think  clearly.  The  veneer  of  fatuous  argu- 
ments is  a  thin  shell  which  comes  closer  to 
allowing  the  reality  of  things  to  show 
through.  The  problems  of  the  people  are 
concerned  with  natvu'e  and  close  assoclatloa 
with  others — with  things  as  they  are. 

This,  In  part,  is  a  small  town  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  It.  It  Is  closer  to  the  con- 
cepts of  freedom,  individual  Initiative,  and 
self-realization  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  land  except  the  remote  rural.  It  Is  the 
balance  wheel  in  our  social  order.  May  there 
be  enough  vision  to  see  that  the  wealth  of 
our  small  towns  Is  far  greater  than  that 
which  could  be  measured  by  smoking  stacks 
and  production  lines. 


4-H  Foandinf  Celebration  May  S 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  Missisaipw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.   Mr.  Speak, 
er.  the  National  4-H  Clubs  had  their 
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beginning  In  1907  when  the  first  Boys' 
Com  Club  was  established  in  Holmes 
County,  Miss.,  which  is  part  of  my  dis- 
trict. The  Com  Club  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  an  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  through 
his  aid,  it  became  the  first  4-H  Club  in 
the  United  States. 

A  historical  marker  commemorating 
the  founding  of  the  National  4-H  Clubs 
is  being  dedicated  today  in  Lexington, 
Miss.  In  view  of  the  important  work  the 
4-H  Clubs  have  done  in  aiding  agricul- 
tural progress  throushout  the  coimtry. 
and  of  the  far-reaching  effects  the 
founding  of  the  original  Com  Club  has 
had.  under  unanimous  consent.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  article  from 
the  Lexington  Advertiser  of  April  30, 
1953: 
4-H  FouMDixo  Celkbbatiom  Mat  6 — Bnnt- 

NINO  OF  FKDKBALLT   SFOMSOaXB  Clvb  Wosx 

In  Holmks  Cotnmr,  1907,  Will  Bs  Com- 
■cxMoaATD    Uat    &— Uabjub    Dkdicatxom 
PaocaAM    CoKFLcrxs;    PAaADs    Schxdtjlb) 
The  celebration  honoring  the  founding  of 
club  work  which  took  place  back  in  1907,  in 
Holmes  County  is  scheduled  for  next  Tues- 
day. May  6,  beginning  at  10:30  and  continu- 
ing   until    mldafternoon    at    Beall    Athletic 
Field  In  Lexington,  according  to  D.  C.  Lundy, 
county  chairman. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  complete,  ofllclal 
program  Is  carried  of  the  scheduled  activities 
for  the  day. 

A  large  crowd  of  interested  citizens  Is 
expected  to  be  present  Icdudlng  nearly  500 
Holmes  County  boys  and  i^irls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  4-H  Clubs  in  this  county  along  with 
over  500  women  who  are  members  of  home 
demonstration  clubs  thrt>ughout  the  coiin- 

In  addition,  a  number  of  prominent  citi- 
Bens  of  the  State  and  Nation  will  attend,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Whli«.  representing  her 
husband,  the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  White,  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  and  leaders  of  4-H  work 
In  the  Nation  today  from  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  acting  president  of  Mississippi  State 
College.  Hon.  Ben  F.  Hllbim.  wlU  be  master 
of  ceremonies  along  with  the  Honorable  P. 
H.  Williams.  Chancery  Clerk  of  Holmes 
County. 

Highlight  of  the  day's  formal  program  wlU 
be  the  unveiling  and  dedication  of  a  marker 
commemorating  the  founding  of  4-H  Clubs 
In  this  covmty.  Mr.  Hllbun  wUl  present 
the  marker  and  it  wUl  be  unveiled  by  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  former  citizens  of  Holmes 
County,  all  members  of  the  original  Boys' 
Corn  Club  begun  back  In  1907  which  later 
grew  into  the  internationally  known  4-H 
Clubs  for  boys  and  girls. 

Judge  W.  Leon  Smith,  son  of  the  late 
WUllam  H.  "Com  Club"  Smith.  wUl  be 
present  to  dedicate  the  mu-ker  and  it  will  be 
accepted  by  D.  C.  Limdy  of  Lexington,  who 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Corn  Club. 

FASAOS  PLAVITBD 

The  morning  program  will  begin  with  a 
parade  at  10:90  a.  m.  on  the  square  in  Lex- 
ington. Nearly  600  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls 
win  march  In  the  parade  which  will  be  led 
by  the  outstanding  band  of  Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior  College  and  their  lilgh  stepping  Col- 
ettes and  the  Lexington  High  School  band. 
All  original  members  of  the  Corn  Club  wUl 
march  In  the  parade  and  floats  will  be 
entered  from  Holmes,  Lefiore,  BoUvar.  Wash- 
ington, and  Attala  Counties. 

A  large  attendance  from  all  of  these  coun- 
ties Is  expected  at  Tuesday's  program. 

Lunch  villi  be  served  at  noon  at  Beall 
athletic  field  at  the  Lexington  High  School 
by  members  of  the  home  demonstration 
clubs  of  Holmes  County. 


After  Tuesday's  ceremony  the  historical 
marker  will  be  erected  permanently  near  a 
major  highway  Junction,  Highway  fil  north 
at  Pickens,  so  that  all  the  passing  world 
may  know  that  the  4-H  Club  work  began 
right  here  in  Holmes  County. 

This  early  Boys'  Com  Club  exhibit  In  the 
courthouse  at  Lexington  Is  believed  to  be  the 
historic  1908  fall  fair  event  which  climaxed 
the  first  year's  work  of  the  club  which  had 
been  organized  by  the  then  Superintendent 
of  Education  W.  H.  "Corn  Club"  Smith.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  the  Boys' 
Corn  Club  and  did  so  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  then  coimty  agent, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lundy. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  an  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  in  charge  of 
Its  Extension  Division,  became  so  interested 
In  the  accounts  of  the  Boyr'  Com  Club  sent 
in  by  County  Agent  Lundy  that  he  came  to 
Lexington  personally  and  visited  the  fair 
where  their  com  was  exhibited. 

The  Washington  ofllclal  was  so  impressed 
with  the  work  being  done  in  Holmes  County 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sponsoring  it 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice— and  thiis  the  idea  of  4-H  Clubs  was 
bom — ^from  the  beginning  of  the  Com  Club 
right  here  in  Holmes  County.  He  appointed 
Mr.  Smith  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  salary  of  $1 
per  year. 

Dr.  Knapp  furthermore  offered  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to 
Washington  for  the  Mississippi  boy  who 
made  the  best  com  production  in  the  fol- 
lowing year   (1909). 

This  trip  was  won  by  D.  C.  Lundy,  now 
Coca-Cola  bottler  at  Lexington  and  one  of 
Holmes  Comity's  best-known  farmers  and 
cattlemen. 

HiSToatcAL  Maxkes  Dedication — Vasr  Fed- 
erally Sfonsokeo  Bots'  Corn  Club.  Be- 
GiNNiNO  of  4-H  Club  Work.  Holmes 
CoTTNTT,  1907,  LsxiMOTOir,  Miss.,  Mat  6. 
1953 — FnuT  Bots'  Cork  Club.  1907 
9:30  a.  m.:  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  as- 
semble in  grammar  school  auditorium. 

10:30  a.  m.:  4-H  Club  parade  led  by 
Copiah  Lincoln  Junior  College  Band  and 
ColettA  and  Lexington  High  School  Band, 
followed  by  the  original  Com  Club  boys,  the 
present  4-H  boys  and  girls,  and  floats  from 
Holmes,  Leflore,  Bolivar,  Washington,  and 
Attala  Counties. 

12  noon:  Lunch  served  on"  Beall  Athletic 
Field  by  the  Holmes  County  home  demon- 
stration women. 

1  p.  m.:  Performance  by  Copiah  Lincoln 
Junior  CoUege  Band  and  Colettes  at  Beall 
Athletic  Field. 

MeeUng  called  to  order  by  Mr.  P.  EL  WU- 
liams.  Chancery  clerk,  as  county  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Paul  Bragg,  pastor,  First 
Baptist  Church.  Lexington. 

Welcome:  Mayor  AlUe  S.  PovaU.  Lexington. 
Remarks  of  appreciation :  Mr.  D.  C.  Lundy. 
businessman  and  farmer.  Lexington,  one  of 
the  original  4-H  Club  boys. 

Presiding:  Mr.  Ben  Hllbun.  acting  pnei- 
dent,  Mississippi  State  College. 

Recognition  of  honored  guests:  Dr.  Clay 
Lyle,  dean  and  director,  division  of  agricul- 
ture, Mississippi  State  CoUege. 

First  Federal -sponsored  Boys'  Com  Club: 
Willie  Broome,  Vlcksburg. 

The   4-H  Club   and   its  meaning:    James 
Ford.  4-H  Club  member.  Washington  County. 
Remarks:  Mr.  T.  W.  Thompson,  service  di- 
rector of  the  National  Committee  on  Boys 
and  Oirls  Club  Work,  Chicago.  111. 

4-H  looks  ahead  with  4-H  Club  program 
on  the  national  level:  Mr.  K.  W.  Alton,  na- 
tional leader  of  4-H  Clubs  and  young  men 
and  young  women's  programs,  Washington, 
D.  O. 


DEDICATION  OF  HXSTORICAL  MARKXR 

Presentation  of  marker:  Ben  F.  HUbun. 

UnveUlng  of  marker:  Original  Com  Club 
memtmv. 

Dedication  of  marker:  Judge  W.  Leon 
Smith,  son  of  William  H.  (Ccn^  Club)  Smith. 

Acceptance  of  marker:  D.  C.  Lundy,  Lex- 
ington, an  original  Com  Club  member. 

4-H  Club  pledge:  Led  by  Shirley  Temple, 
Holmes  County  4-H  Club  girl,  Tchula. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Harmon  L.  Smith,  pas- 
tor. First  Methodist  Church,  Lexington. 


RepreseatatiTc  Patterson  Proposes  Plaa 
for  Atomic  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  CONNECTlCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  represented  in 
the  atomic  field  by  many  outstanding 
men.  Rising  to  the  fore  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  atomic  power  for  production,  is 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut's Fifth  District,  the  Honorable 
Jamxs  T.  Patterson.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Representative  Patterson  contributed 
greatly  to  the  solution  of  many  problems 
involving  the  atomic  bomb.  Now.  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  he  foresees  the 
eventual  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for 
power  production  and  urges  that  New 
England,  the  great  industrial  section  of 
the  Nation,  take  steps  at  once  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  atomic  power  for  such 
purposes.  This  proposal  has  met  with 
immediate  favor.  Typical  of  the  edi- 
torial comment  on  Representative  Pat- 
terson's proposal  is  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Bridgeport  Post  which, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record: 

FnTURx  Atomic  Power 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  by  Representative  Jamsb  T.  Patter- 
son, Republican,  of  Watertown,  that  New 
England  interests  investigate  the  possible 
use  of  atomic  power  for  power  production. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Representative 
PATTHtsoN  Is  In  a  particularly  effective  posi- 
tion to  weigh  present  and  future  conditions 
In  this  field. 

He  is  also  unquestionably  aware  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  encourage  private  in- 
dustry to  take  more  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  power  frcHn  this  source.  While  not 
anticipating  any  immediate  or  sensational 
results,  nevertheless  the  Commission  has 
indicated  that  there  are  possibUitles  for  the 
future. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Walter  Raleigh,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  the  New  England  Cotui- 
cll.  Representative  Patterson  advanced  his 
suggestion  for  the  investigation  into  this 
Important  field.  In  New  England  we  can- 
not afford  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  any  pro- 
cession toward  Improved  power  facilities. 
If  atomic  energy  is  eventually  to  be  put  to 
this  use,  we  must  have  our  hands  in  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Representative 
Paiterson's  proposal  should  get  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  HETCALF 

or  icoirrAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPEtESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
one  in  a  series  of  special  broadcasts  by 
United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, on  farm  prices  and  farm  programs 
carried  over  a  network  of  stations  in 
Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and  Montana, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association.  The  speak- 
er is  Hon.  Usher  Li.  Buroick,  Republican 
Representative- at-large  from  North 
Dakota: 

Supp<"t  prices  for  agriculture  are  very 
much  mlrunderstood  by  the  cozvBumlng  pub- 
lic. Those  who  want  cheaper  food  attribute 
high  prices  entirely  to  the  high  price  of 
laucxn  products,  and.  of  course,  they  conclude 
that  the  farmer  Is  a  villain.  The  purpose  of 
farm  price  supports  was  not  to  give  the  farm- 
ers a  Ixmus,  but  the  sole  purpose  was  to  bring 
about  a  more  Just  relationship  between  the 
price  which  the  fanner  receives  for  his  prod- 
ucts and  what  he  has  to  pay  out  for  what  he 
touys. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  history  proves.  In 
1933,  the  price  of  farm  products  fell  to  a 
point  where.  In  some  cases,  In  the  rich  val- 
ley of  North  Dakota,  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world,  wheat  was  so  cheap  that  It  did  not 
pay  to  harvest  the  Inunense  crop.  *^  clear 
the  land  for  another  season  when  the  farm- 
ers hoped  conditions  might  change,  these 
great  fields  were  burned  as  they  stood. 
Wheat  was  bringing  26  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  cost  of  harvesting  and  haiillng  exceeded 
that.  As  a  result,  the  farm  belt  lost  its  buy- 
ing power,  and  the  farmers  could  not  pay 
the  Interest  and  taxes.  Thousands  of  farms 
were  lost  through  foreclosing  and  tax  fees, 
and  practically  every  bank  In  North  Dakota 
closed  Its  doors.  Merchants  had  their  stores 
piled  high  with  goods,  but  no  one  had  the 
money  to  make  purchases,  although  the  need 
for  merchandise  was  great.  Manufacturing 
firms  making  these  goods  covUd  not  sell  them, 
and,  consequently,  factories  closed  and  labor 
went  out  by  the  millions.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  affected.  In  order  to  protect  these 
m.o&ey-le8S  people,  a  great  relief  program 
was  Inaugurated.  Whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  this  plan,  the  pci^le  at 
least  got  something  to  eat. 

At  one  time,  while  I  was  a  Member  In 
Congress,  there  were  15  million  people  look- 
ing for  something  to  eat,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  I  don't  want  to  see  those  con- 
ditions repeated,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  statements  coming  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  after  1954 
price  supports  will  probably  be  withdrawn. 

If  the  Secretary  is  determined  to  have 
another  depression — and  I  don't  think  he 
is — he  is  on  the  right  road  to  do  It.  The 
consumers  should  remember  that  because 
bread  is  16  cents  per  loaf,  it  is  not  due  to 
the  price  of  wheat.  With  wheat  at  $3  per 
b\ishel,  or  wheat  at  $1.60  a  biishel.  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  to  the  consxmier,  because  the  value 
of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  is  so  small  that 
It  does  not  count.  In  bread,  there  is  less 
than  3  cents  worth  of  wheat  Involved. 

In  the  meat  Industry,  you  will  remember. 
we  began  to  Investigate  why  beef  cattle  had 
sl\unped  disastrously,  and  why  meat  was 
selling  as  high  as  ever  before  over  the  retail 
counter.  For  over  2  months,  this  program 
was  'kept  up,  and  It  was  only  recently  that 


the  consumer  noticed  a  lowering  In  the 
meat  prices.  Each  one  of  the  concerns  han- 
dling meat  said  It  was  not  their  favilt  but 
the  fault  of  someone  else,  but  finally  when 
there  was  no  one  else  to  blame,  the  prices 
came  down.  In  the  meantime,  the  growers 
of  beef  cattle  took  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
known  tn  the  cattle  Industry.  Thousands 
ctf  farmer*  are  going  out  of  the  beef-cattle 
industry,  and  In  time  this  will  be  felt  by 
the  consumers.  Some  say,  "Look  at  the 
money  the  Government  has  spent  In  the  fool 
program  of  supporting  the  price  of  wheat." 
The  facts  are  that  the  Government  has  not 
lost  a  lead  nickel  on  supporting  wheat  prices. 
Instead.  It  has  made  millions  in  doing  so. 


The  Beiimimf ,  die  Profress,  aad  tbe  Fa- 
tore  of  the  Anerican  Lcfion  and  the 
Auxiliary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  26,  1953.  Judge  Meade  P.  Qriffln. 
associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas,  delivered  an  outstanding  address 
to  the  tenth  dLstrict  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Round  Rock.  Tex. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  speech  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  American  and 
certainly  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Under  imanimous 
consent  heretofore  granted.  I,  therefore, 
respectfully  insert  Judge  Orilfin's  speech 
in  the  Recoiu>: 

Mr.  Commander,  members  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  Auxiliary  and  friends.  I  am 
highly  honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to 
talk  to  you  on  this  occasion  of  your  district 
meeting.  No  one  could  be  asked  to%ddress 
this  assembly  without  a  feeling  of  humUlty 
and  of  pride  that  you  had  thought  he  might 
be  able  to  bring  something  worth  while  to 
you.  Now  that  nearly  two  generations  have 
passed  since  the  f  oimdlng  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican Legion  of  ours,  I  thought  it  might  be 
interesting  If  we  were  to  review  for  a  few 
minutes  tbe  beginnings  of  this  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  In  order  that  we  might  the  bettor 
appreciate  the  many  fine  things  which  have 
come  to  the  life  of  all  veterans  and  their 
families,  and  to  this  American  Nation  of 
ours.  These  things  have  resulted  from  the 
accomplishments  and  activities  of  those  fine 
men  and  women  who  have  given  so  gener- 
ously of  their  efforts  and  of  their  time  and 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us. 

Veterans'  organizations  are  nothing  new 
foUowlng  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
The  veterans  of  Joshua's  armies  were  called 
together  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and 
the  lands  which  they  had  conquered  were 
divided  among  them.  The  veterans  of  Han- 
nibal's armies,  of  Caesar's  armies,  of  the 
armies  of  the  crusades,  and  of  Napoleon's 
armies,  all  banded  together  in  more  (v  less 
closely  knit  (Hganizatlons  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  common  welfare,  and  In  order 
to  exert  an  Influence  on  the  peacetime  gov- 
ernments of  their  respective  coxontrles.  The 
crusader  veterans  organized  the  Order  of  St. 
John  to  commemorate  their  sufferings  and 
victories  In  the  holy  wars.  The  soldiers 
under  Wellington  who  had  conquered  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo  organized  into  veterans' 
societies  upon  their  return  to  the  Britlah 


Isles.  Ckmlng  to  our  own  country,  the  Order 
of  Cincinnati  was  organized  for  the  former 
officers  of  General  Washington,  who  had 
served  under  blm  tn  the  Revolutionary  War. 
All  these  organizations  came  Into  being  after 
wars  and  flourished  a  few  years,  but  died  out 
and  left  little  trace  of  their  existence,  or 
little  Imprint  upon  their  times. 

Upon  the  concliulon  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  there  were  two  strong  veterans' 
organizations  that  exerted  a  great  deal  of  In- 
fluence In  both  local  and  national  affairs  for 
many  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
These  organizations  were  the  GAR  for  the 
northern  or  Union  aide,  and  the  UCV  for  the 
southern  side.  There  are  only  1  or  3  of  those 
veterans  surviving  at  this  tlihe.  One  of 
these,  a  Confederate  veteran,  now  resides  In 
the  State  Confederate's  Home  here  in  Austin. 
I  believe  that  there  are  less  than  five  veterans 
of  either  army  now  living,  and  it  has  been  2 
or  3  years  since  they  attempted  any  meeting 
which  could  be  called  a  convention.  These 
two  veterans'  organizations  soon  became, 
more  or  less,  political  organizations  only,  and 
did  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Individual 
soldier  or  his  family  save  to  secure  payment 
of  pensions.  Pensions  had  been  p«ld  pre- 
viously after  many  wars,  and  they  were  no 
Innovatlcm  following  the  War  Between  tbe 
States. 

When  World  War  I  was  over  there  was  tbe 
usual  problem  of  morale  and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  After  tbe  end  of  the  shooting  war, 
soldiers  are  atuious  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  their  families  and  resent  the  discipline 
which  they  gladly  accept  during  time  at 
war.  Not  having  enough  to  do  to  occupy 
their  time  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
soldiers  are  Inclined  to  get  restless,  and  this 
leads  to  some  of  them  getting  into  trouble. 
Bishop  Brent,  General's  Pershing's  Chief  at 
Chaplains,  recognized  this  fact,  and  also  was 
desirous  of  starting  a  veterans'  organization 
which  would  serve  to  occupy  the  soldier's 
time  until  he  could  be  brought  back  to  his 
bocne  and  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
further,  that  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
combined  effort  and  Influence  on  the  part  at 
tbe  citizen  veteran.  Col.  Theodore  Roose« 
velt.  Jr..  had  been  thinking  along  these 
same  lines,  as  had  Col.  George  A.  White.  Un- 
der Bishop.  Brent's  urging,  varloiu  fornu  of 
organizations  were  tried.  The  menace  of  bol- 
shevlsm  (now  known  as  communism)  hung 
over  tbe  world,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  those 
Interested  In  promoting  such  veterans'  or* 
ganlzatlons  that  a  wholesome  and  democratlo 
organization  be  brought  Into  being.  Tbe 
soldier  was  suspicious  of  anything  coming 
from  QHQ.  and  as  a  result  of  such  suspicion 
he  did  not  get  interested  in  any  of  the  pro- 
posed bodies.  The  average  soldier  was  afraid 
these  organizations  were  Just  another  exam- 
ple of  what  we  of  World  War  II  came  to  call 
beadqtiarters  chicken,  and  which  promised 
no  practical  good  for  tbe  average  veteran, 
but  was  intended  only  to  afford  some  honor 
and  publicity  to  higher  officers,  and  possibly 
to  be  made  by  tbe  more  ambitious  of  these 
only  stepplngstones  for  poliUcal  advance- 
ment back  home.  A  call  was  made  for  20  of- 
ficers, by  name,  to  meet  in  Paris  in  February 
of  1919  to  discuss  proposed  organizations  for 
veterans.  All  20  of  those  called  came.  They 
had  heard  the  suspicions  of  the  enlisted  men, 
and  of  the  average  officer,  and  beyond  dis- 
cussing the  problem  generally  and  outlining 
their  ideas  In  a  very  vague  sort  of  way.  noth- 
ing definite  came  of  this  first  meeting.  How- 
ever, It  was  realized  by  aU  present  that  there 
was  a  desperate  need  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  that  all  of  the  services  and  ranks 
must  be  represented  if  it  were  to  become  a 
successful  organization  that  would  have  any 
appeal  to  the  veterans.  In  order  to  allay 
suspicion  and  to  seciire  a  more  representa- 
tive gathering.  It  was  recommended  that 
OHQ  call  upon  each  division  and  otlier  sep- 
arate organization  commanders  to  send  dele- 
gates of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
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Paris  In  March  of  1018  to  work  out  plans  for 
the  final  organization.  Borne  of  the  divisions 
sent  their  delegates,  and  some  of  the  division 
commanders  were  so  sxuplclous  that  they 
did  not  send  any  delegates,  and  refused  to 
have  any  pert  in  tbe  plan. 

Finally  all  were  ordered  to  send  delegates, 
and  by  varloxis  subterf\;.ges  these  delegatee 
were  induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  a  3-day 
meeting.  About  150  men  and  500  ofllcers 
showed  up  In  Paris  ostensibly  for  tbe  pur- 
poee  of  attending  the  meeting,  but  only 
about  350  officers  and  100  men  attended  tbe 
sessions.  The  others  tried  to  see  Paris  and 
all  of  Its  attractions,  anc!  in  so  doing  missed 
being  one  of  the  charter  organizers  of  this 
historic  organization  we  now  know  as  the 
American  Legion.  At  this  Uarch  meeting  a 
steering  committee  was  set  up  and  fairly 
definite  plans  perfected  whereby  Colonel 
Roosevelt  would  come  back  to  the  States  and 
sell  the  plan  over  here.  It  was  further  de- 
cided that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in 
some  American  city  In  May  or  June  of  1010 
to  perfect  tbe  final  steps  looking  toward  the 
formation  of  a  substantial  veterans  organi- 
zation. Tbe  name  for  the  organization 
"American  Legion"  bad  been  discussed,  but 
not  definitely  decided  upon.  This  May 
meeting  was  held  In  St.  Lcmls,  Mo.,  and  at 
that  time  the  preamble  of  the  American 
Legion  was  adopted  in  the  form  it  has  at 
the  present  day.  except  n<>w  we  say  "our  as- 
sociation together  In  the  great  wars,"  rather 
than  as  first  decided  upon,  "our  assoclstlon 
together  in  the  great  wta-."  Tbe  "s"  hav- 
ing been  added  to  "war,"  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Tbe  name  was  definitely  de- 
termined, and  the  various  States  of  our 
Union  were  called  upon  to  send  delegates  to 
a  meeting  to  be  held  In  Minneapolis  In  No- 
vember 1919  to  meet  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  Armistice  Day  and  perfect  the  final 
form  of  the  organization.  All  through  these 
preliminary  proceedings  imd  at  the  Minne- 
apolis meeting,  suspicion  after  suspicion 
was  advanced  and  allay(<d,  until  the  final 
draft  and  plan  was  made  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  At  this  Minneapolis  meeting 
much  discussion  was  hiid  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  resolutions  eulogizing  our  coun- 
try. Its  Constitution,  and  nhe  defense  of  both. 
Fear  was  expressed  that  this  new  organiza- 
tion was'to  become  a  vehicle  for  foisting  uni- 
versal military  training  upon  tbe  country. 
There  was  then,  as  there  is  now,  much  op- 
position to  such  a  course  On  November  11, 
1919  an  Incident  took  place  which  solidified 
the  delegates  and  brought  about  a  united 
front  on  many  of  tbe  controversial  Issues. 
The  IWW  (as  the  ConununUU  were  then 
known  In  this  country)  from  ambush  fired 
upon  an  Armistice  Day  parade  of  veterans 
and  killed  four. 

This  action  aroused  the  patriotic  fervor  at 
the  delegates  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  quit 
their  petty  squabbling,  and  got  down  to 
work.  Here  as  a  result  of  these  efforts  tbe 
American  Legion  was  bro<ight  Into  form  and 
its  program  started.  The  preamble  had  been 
adopted,  and  It  has  lived  and  expressed  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  our  great  organization 
down  to  this  day.  From  this  humble  begin- 
ning the  American  Legion  has  grown  and 
prospered  until  now  It  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  If,  In  truth.  It  Is  not  the  strongest 
of  the  present  veterans'  organizations;  and  it 
has  become  tbe  most  powerful  and  beneficial 
veterans'  organization  tJie  world  has  ever 
known.  It  now  has  posts  In  many  towns  and 
cities  of  the  land,  and  In  many  foreign  coxm- 
trles.  The  present  membership  of  the  Legion 
Is  now  approximately  3  million  men.  and  of 
Its  sister  organization,  tbe  Auxiliary,  the 
membership  is  approximately  1  million 
women.  The  Legion  served  efficiently  and 
well  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  during  tbe 
time  between  World  War  1  and  World  War  II. 
and  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  has 
continued  to  serve  tbe  needs  of  veterans  of 


both  World  Wars,  and  of  thoee  who  have  en- 
gaged In  tbe  so-called  Korean  cold  war.  Tbe 
Legion  not  only  has  proved  its  worth  as  a  so- 
cial CH'ganizatlon  for  veterans  and  their 
families,  but  also  has  brought  about  much 
beneficial  legislation  tor  them.  The  GI  bill 
of  rights,  so-called,  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  Legion.  Many 
veterans  were  enabled  to  complete  their 
schooling,  or  to  take  training  in  various  pro- 
fessions and  businesses  under  its  provisions. 
The  whole  of  the  hospitalization  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary's  work. 
The  child  welfare  programs  which  affect  vet- 
erans' children;  and  also  the  program  for 
their  widows,  resulted  from  the  perserver- 
ance  and  push  of  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary. 
Many,  many  things  have  been  done  for  the 
veteran  and  also  for  the  community  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Legion 
and  Auxiliary.  Wherever  the  Legion  has 
moved,  there  you  find  the  Auxiliary  rendering 
its  service  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Patri- 
otic programs  have  been  given  over  our  land: 
public  information  on  our  Armed  Forces,«and 
our  governmental  responsibilities  have  been 
disseminated;  citizenship  clinics  and  train- 
ing of  the  young  people  In  our  elementary 
and  high -school  systemc  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary.  In 
short,  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  veteran 
and  his  family  has  been  enriched  by  virtue  of 
the  services  rendered  by  these  two  great 
organizations,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be 
members. 

What  has  the  future  to  offer?  Has  aU  that 
can  be  done  been  accomplished?  Is  the 
Legion  and  the  Auxiliary  to  be  only  a  patri- 
otic organization  looking  toward  the  past, 
and  with.no  thought  or  program  for  the  bet-' 
terment  bf  our  Nation  as  a  whole?  We  can 
confidently  say  that  both  organizations  have 
very  definite  plans  for  the  welfare  of  all  of 
our  citizenry  and  for  tbe  vetoun  and  his 
family  In  particular. 

Some  future  day  there  will  come  an  end 
to  our  confiicts  and  to  ow  destructions  and 
out  of  tbe  ashes  of  our  past  wUl  arise  new 
peoples  and  new  opportunities,  with  new 
ambitions,  new  hopes,  and  new  aspirations, 
and  new  horizons  bringing  to  all  of  mankind 
a  brighter  and  better  day  if,  and  only  if. 
each  and  every  one  of  us  does  his  part  and 
assists  these  great  organizations  of  ours  in 
carrying  out  their  program.  We  must  not  be 
afraid  to  step  out  on  uncharted  courses  and 
try  new  Ideas  and  experiments.  We  must 
not  worship  the  past,  neither  should  we  feel 
that  everything  that  is  labeled  "new"  is 
something  sacrosanct,  whether  It  be  an  idea 
or  something  tangible,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
Its  newness  It  is  oiir  duty  to  Inunediately 
accept  such.  We  must  move  cautiously  to 
try  out  any  departiire  from  the  known  and 
accepted  ideas  and  ways  which  have  been 
proven  by  the  test  of  time  and  use.  Only  if 
trial  proves  the  worth  of  the  new  may  we 
accept  It.  All  of  our  lip  service  to  mankind 
Is  of  no  avaU  unless  we  take  the  accomplish- 
ments which  have  recited  from  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  past,  and  f  which  are  now  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  and  develop  them  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  day. 
We  must  transmit  these  heritages  which  we 
have  received  from  another  generation,  plus 
the  fruits  of  our  labor  to  those  whom  destiny 
has  decreed  shall  be  our  successors.  This  la 
our  plain  and  simple  duty.  To  do  more  is 
not  required.    To  do  less  is  failure. 

God  has  fixed  peoples'  responsibility  to 
their  country.  If  mc»e  of  our  so-called  good 
people  would  comprehend,  in  Its  entirety,  the 
force  of  this  great  duty  which  they  owe  their 
country,  there  would  be  a  greater  discharge 
of  civic  responsibility.  Each  election  year  in 
recent  years  tbe  total  number  of  votes  cast 
has  Increased.  This  means  that  more  and 
mcMe  people  are  awakening  to  their  responsi- 
bility for  government  and  more  of  them  are 
discharging  this  duty  by  going  to  tbe  ballot 


box  to  express  their  eholoe  and  desire.  Ihavs 
a  great  and  abiding  fait;.  In  the  inherent 
honesty  and  Intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  and  d  the  people  will  express  them- 
selves at  the  elections  held,  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  the  survival  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

In  this  day  and  time  we  hear  much  about 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  these  lib- 
erties of  ours.  People  are  more  conscious  of 
thoee  dangers  which  threaten  to  take  from 
us  these  Ubertles.  There  Is  abroad  in  the 
world  an  Ideology  which  is  directly  opposed 
to  our  way  of  life.  There  is  a  dally  struggle 
going  on  over  the  face  of  the  whole  globe 
between  these  two  theories.  We  think  and 
believe  that  our  way  of  life  is  the  best  way 
of  life  known  to  man.  Our  way  Is  based 
upon  the  good  of  the  Individual,  rather  than 
the  primary  and  supreme  good  of  the  state. 
With  us  the  state  is  set  up  to  promote  tbe 
welfare  of  the  Individuals  composing  It. 
With  the  opposite  view  the  state  is  set  up 
for  Its  own  good,  and  the  individual  citizen 
must  subordinate  his  good  to  that  of  the 
state  as  a  whole.  For  that  reason  there  can 
be  no  Individual  freedom,  no  Individual 
thinking,  save  and  except  as  determined  by 
the  state.  With  \xb  the  people  are  tbe  sole 
repository  of  all  powers,  except  Insofar  as 
they  have  by  their  own  free  action  given  up 
their  powers,  and  the  people  stUl  have  and 
possess  all  other  powers.  In  tbe  totaltarlan 
state  tbe  state  has  and  possesses  all  p>ower, 
and  the  people,  or  the  Individual  citizen, 
have  no  power  or  rights  save  and  except  as 
the  state  has  given  them  privileges  and  free- 
doms. As  a  result,  the  individual  counts  for 
nothing,  and  he  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  tbe  state. 

We  must  work  at  tbe  Job  of  presovlng  our 
freedom.  We  must  keep  a  balanced  outlook 
on  the  problem  and  not  be  stampeded  or 
driven  into  excesses  In  the  name  of  Justice. 
We  must  not  be  so  diligent  In  stamping  out 
our  opposition  that  we  deny  by  c  r  very  ac- 
tions tbe  things  which  we  are  attempting 
to  establish  and  perpettiate  and  to  protect. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  we  should  give  un- 
limited freedom  and  protection  to  those  who 
advocate  tbe  overthrow  of  our  present  sys- 
tem: or  who  accepting  the  benefits  of  this 
system  ca  ours  and  working  for  Its  destruc- 
tion, clamor  loudly  for  their  so-called  rights. 
Treason  has  never  had  any  rights  except  that 
of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  so  far  as  I  can 
find  in  reading  history.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  take  to  our  boeoms  the  frozen 
snake  of  treason  and  revolution  and  niuture 
and  warm  It  so  that  it  may  strike  and  de- 
stroy the  very  bosom  which  gives  it  life  and 
warmth.  I  believe  that  with  a  firm  band  we 
should  stamp  out  all  subversive  and  treason- 
able activities,  whether  it  be  in  high  or  low 
places. 

Again,  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  the  apparent  desire  of  the 
present  rulers  of  Russia  to  bring  an  end  to 
our  conflicts.  God  knows  all  of  us  want  s 
peacefu  and  pe€U«able  world,  but  so  far  in 
the  last  few  years,  every  overttire  made  by  the 
"oonunles"  has  been  a  deceptive  one.  These 
overtures  have  been  made  to  confuse  and  to 
weaken  us,  while  they  continue  to  build  up 
their  strength  for  further  conquest  at  the 
very  time  they  appear  to  be  talking  peace. 
Our  past  dealings  with  them  does  not  auger 
for  any  sucessful  outcome  of  the  present 
hopes.  Only  yesterday  I  noticed  that  they 
nmde  a  reply  to  that  moving,  simple,  and  di- 
rect appeal  of  aui  President  for  action  and 
not  words.  The  reply  made  did  not  show  any 
intentlcHi  of  departing  from  the  old  familiar 
party  line  of  talking,  confusing,  deceiving, 
and  misleading  us  on  every  occasion  and  at 
every  opportunity.  We  cannot  put  any  tnist 
in  any  one  whose  public-professed  and  re- 
corded belief  Is  to  the  effect  that  misrepre- 
sentation and  falsehood  is  a  proper  manner 
to  take  advantage  of  tbose  so  gullible  as  to 
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rely  upon  itich.  We  must  meet  any  honest 
and  sincere  effort  made  to  compose  our  dlffl- 
eultles,  but  we  must  not  give  up  ovt  prepara- 
tion for  our  own  defense,  just  because  soma 
sweet  sounds  seem  now  to  be  proceeding  out 
of  Moscow.  It  takes  only  a  short  time  to 
change  those  sounds  to  sour  notec.  While 
we  negotiate  we  should  also  "keep  our  powder 
dry."  My  hope  Is  that  we  may  have  peace, 
but  my  fears  are  that  again  we  are  being 
pjayed  for  a  "sucker."  as  we  have  been 
played  so  many  times  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  In  all  our  dealings  with  the  Soviets. 
The  Legion  and  Auxiliary  can  do  much  to 
keep  a  balanced  outlook  on  our  national 
problems,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  must 
give  of  our  time  and  effort  to  assist. 

Each  of  us  must  give  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  working  out  the  problems  which  confront 
us.  We  miist  give  good  old  hard,  tiring,  and 
sacriflcial  work  to  this  end.  Work  with  oth- 
ers and  not  for  one's  self  alone.  We  must 
have  the  realization  that  one  must  live  with 
his  neighbors  and  must  work  with  his  neigh- 
bors. The  eff(wt  of  any  one  individual  is  a 
e(»nparatlvely  small  and  insignificant  thing. 
Join  the  efforts  of  all  working  together  for 
one  conunon  end,  and  you  have  a  mighty 
power  for  good.  This  power  is  greater  than 
the  sum  total  of  the  combined  power  and 
efforts  of  each  individual,  by  virtue  of  the 
added  strength  given  it  by  the  combined 
cooperation  of  all  who  are  directing  their 
labors  toward  the  attainment  of  a  common 
goal.  This  spirit  we  call  unselfishness  and 
cooperation.  As  the  Legion  and  Auxil- 
iary have  shown  us  the  way,  and  set  the 
pattern  for  us  In  this  regard,  may  each  and 
trery  one  of  us  In  our  own  communltlea 
render  the  maximum  service  for  good  to  our 
8tet«  and  Its  cltlaen  members  by  this  com- 
bined and  unselllsh  effort  on  our  part. 

One  of  the  great  teachings  of  the  Legion, 
•nd  ••  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  ia  loyalty 
to  our  country.  Loyalty,  first  of  all,  to  our 
Creator  without  whom  we  are  worth  nothing. 
At  the  very  base  of  our  form  of  government 
Are  deeply  imbedded  the  fundamental  teach- 
toga  or  our  Lord  and  Master.  We  must  order 
our  dally  Uvea  In  accord  with  thoae  taacblnga. 
We  muat  b«  not  only  Sunday  Chrtttlana,  but 
we  muit  alio  apply  thoM  grtat  prtedplea 
to  our  evoryday  Uvlng.  When  thla  ia  done 
wa  will  hav*  the  proper  regard  for  the  rights 
or  ottoara.  and  will  be  enabled  to  dlMhargo 
to  the  fulleet  our  raaponalbllltlaa  to  tboae 
«moi^  whom  wa  live  and  omipo.  Loyalty  to 
one'e  country  to  th«  extent  that  for  tbo  tUnt 
bataff  all  othar  material  things  ar«  pushed 
MMa,  and  with  a  singleness  of  purpoas  our 
•tmrj  aeUon  Is  wstgbsd  and  taksa  solely  tor 
the  good  It  win  do  our  country. 

This  loyalty  to  one's  country  Is  generally 
eaUed  patriotism.  There  are  those  who  claim 
It  la  only  a  sute  of  emotions,  but  Z  tell  you 
that  It  Is  a  trait  of  character  present  in  the 
majority  of  the  peoplee  of  any  nation.  It 
l»»olirea  not  only  loyalty  to  one's  country, 
but  to  one's  famUy  and  one's  neighbors  and 
to  the  unborn  generatlona  of  pe(q>les  yet  to 
oome.  By  the  devotion  of  the  cltlaen  to  his 
country,  his  futitre  and  the  future  of  his 
friends,  his  neighbors,  and.  in  truth,  of  all 
posterity  Is  assured. 

May  we  all  give  of  ourselves  in  assisting 
this  great  Legion  and  Auxiliary  to  carry  out 
Its  plans,  its  hopes  and  its  aspirations  for 
the  betterment  of  all  veterans,  their  fam- 
lllea.  and  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

May  we  Join  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  saying: 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himsell  hath  said. 

This  Is  my  own,  my  naUve  land! 

Whoee  heart  within  him  ne'er  hath  bum'd 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 

torn  wandering  on  a  foreign  strandf 

If  such  there  breathea,  go,  mark  him  well; 
.  For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  tho  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  may  rlalm. 


Despite  his  titles,  power  and  pelf. 

The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 

Uvlng,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  duet  from  whence  he  spnung. 

Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung." 


Americjuiism 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MicmcAw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  24. 19 S3 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent speech  in  this  House,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  a  letter  I  bad  received  from  27 
constituents  employed  in  an  industrial 
firm  In  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
charging  that  the  plant  had  been  over- 
staffed with  Government  inspectors 
assigned  to  departments  engaged  In 
defense  production. 

At  the  same  time  I  referred  the  com- 
plaint to  a  special  investigating  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
CoBimittee  with  a  request  for  a  check 
and  report  on  the  situation. 
'  I  am  happy  to  report  that  following 
this  investigation— which  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  the  complaint— I  have  been 
advised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hbs],  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  the  situation  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  invce- 
Uvator  sUtee  that  since  the  complaint 
was  made  one  inspector  resigned  and  two 
others  were  dropped^the  latter  being 
discharged  by  the  district  ordnance  office 
"after  a  newspaper  account  of  a  speech 
by  Gonireaiman  Siuvn  on  the  com- 
pUlal"  had  been  received.  The  report 
adds  that  prior  to  the  invesUiaUon  there 
had  been  7  Izispeotora  "whereat  4  were 
sufflelent.**  Army  ordnance  officials 
have  also  ordered  a  check  on  the  enUre 
project  "to  avoid  further  complaints  on 
overstaifing." 

In  terms  of  the  swarming  bureaucracy 
of  Federal  Oovemment,  elimination  of 
three  unneeded  employees  may  seem  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  But  the  Im- 
pressive fact  Is  that  this  was  actually  a 
reduction  of  more  than  42  percent.  And 
this  strongly  suggests  that  there  un- 
doubtedly are  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Oovemment  employees 
to  whom  the  same,  or  even  a  higher, 
percentage  of  reduction  could  be  applied 
with  resulting  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  letter  reportix^  the  situation  de- 
scribed the  signers  as  "taxpayers  who 
are  lixiirectly  paying  their  wages  and 
who  are  paying  so  highly  for  national 
defense."  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
that  these  citiaens  are  the  ones  who  de- 
serve full  credit  for  bringing  to  light  and 
correcting  this  waste  of  manpower  and 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  conscientious  citizens 
throtighout  the  country  will  match  their 
performance. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
troubled  world  of  today,  we  hear  much 
of  communism  and  its  threat  to  our 
Americanism. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us 
to  review  this  Americanism  and  Its 
meaning. 

I.  therefore,  direct  your  attention  and 
that  of  our  colleagues  to  the  following 
address  made  by  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Parley.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  at  the 
24th  anniversary  luncheon  of  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Association  on  April 
15. 1953.  in  New  York  City: 

I  am  going  to  discuss  Americanism,  a  sub- 
ject SO  vital,  not  only  to  us  of  today  but  to 
the  future  of  oux  country  aiui  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Americanism  is  the  one  "ism** 
that  auma  up  all  that  America  has  been,  la. 
and  can  hope  to  be.  It  la  a  philosophy  of 
government  that  has  ever  recognised  the 
Ood-given  right  of  man  to  carve  out  his  own 
destiny,  to  share  in  his  own  government  and 
to  make  his  own  laws. 

Americanism  is  an  impelling  subject.  1% 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy which  must  win  the  batUe  for  world 
peace,  if  there  la  to  be  any  peace  at  all. 
We  are  ItvUig  In  a  period  of  world  stress  and 
America  must  recogniae  the  ImpUoatlons  of 
theae  Umea.  Never  In  all  history  was  there 
a  time  when  ao  many  people  of  so  many 
nations  have  been  starving,  homeleaa.  and 
gaslag  Into  a  hopalasa  future.  Tbaaa  are 
truly  "times  that  try  men's  aoula."  tlmaa 
when  there  oannot  be  too  much  reatatemeni 
of  values  or  reltaraUon  of  the  principles  that 
aU  Amarlcans  hold  dear.  This  Is  our  America 
and  the  people  of  no  other  country  In  this 
war>ravaged  world  anjoy  the  prlvUegea  and 
blaaalhfi  that  ara  ours.  It  la  true  that  war 
has  brought  about  maladjustnenu  In  our 
•Qonomy  and  Ita  Impact  has  Jolted  our  Uvea 
out  of  prewar  oomplaoeney,  but  the  mo«% 
vehement  denouncers  of  our  democracy  oaa* 
not  deny  that  our  people  are  better  tad. 
housed,  and  clothed  than  any  othar  people 
anywhere  In  the  world.  This  It  the  answer 
to  thoae  who  would  subsUtuu  the  doctrine 
9f  Karl  Marx  for  the  OeelaraUon  of  Inde* 
pendenoe,  and  the  Internationale  tor  the 
Star-Apangled  Banner.  The  sometlmea  tar« 
rlfylng  aftermath  of  World  War  n  must 
not  be  permitted  to  cloud  the  clear  vlaloa 
of  the  American  people,  nor  can  we  permit 
the  enemies  of  America  to  inject  their  poison 
into- the  pure  stream  of  democracy  that  flows 
through  the  hearU  of  the  American  people 
and  keeps  America  always  "the  land  oX  the 
free." 

War  la  a  devastating  ezperlenca.  X^i  la  the 
young,  the  strong,  the  virile,  who  must  fight. 
It  casts  its  shadow  over  millions  of  homes 
and  its  utter  fuUUty,  Ite  needless  wasU.  iu 
wanton  slaughter,  shake  faith  in  the  clvi- 
lUing  Influence  of  centuries  of  culture  and 
progress.  Each  succeeding  war.  always  mora 
terrible  than  the  last,  breeds  fear  of  the  next 
war,  and  since  that  day  when  man's  sclen- 
tiflc  attainments  enabled  him  to  smaah  the 
atom  the  acrid  smoke  of  the  atomic  bomb 
has  lingered  in  the  nostrils  of  mankind  and 
all  look  with  shrinking  dread  for  the  next 
war  to  destroy  clvUlaation. 

This  Nation  ot  ours  has  known  six  vran. 
excluding  the  Revolution,  which  lighted  an 
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Inspiring  new  beacon  of  liberty  for  an  the 
world  to  see  and  wroto  a  new  chapter  of 
govenunent  and  huma.-a  relatione.  It  has 
bad  its  grim  period  of  internal  strife  out  of 
which  came  a  nation  "one  and  indivisible" 
forever.  America  has  never  known  defeat. 
The  great  virility  of  our  country.  Its  unbeat- 
able qualities,  are  attributed  by  other  na- 
tions to  our  vast  natura:  resources,  our  great 
ports,  enormous  industrial  plants  and  the 
productive  ability  of  our  people.  But  there 
is  a  deeper  reason  for  our  unequalled  record 
both  in  peace  and  in  war.  an  luxderlying 
cause  for  our  triumphs  -xi  the  battlefield,  a 
factor  that  transcends  lUl  material  consid- 
erations and  inspires  our  men  and  women, 
peace-loving  as  they  arc,  to  sacrifice  loved 
ones,  homes,  even  life  Itaelf,  when  danger 
threatens  /merlca. 

I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country  many  timea.  I  have  made  many 
vlslta  to  each  State  in  th('  Union.  I  have  not 
gone  as  a  casual  visitor,  out  with  the  deter- 
mined purpoee  of  study  uig  conditions  and 
learning  to  know  the  people.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  bundredii  of  citizens  in  each 
State.  My  correspondence  with  my  fellow 
citizens  down  through  U\e  years  has  bteen 
enormous.  From  my  own  contacts  and  ob- 
servatloiu  I  have  sensed  the  spirit  of  America 
to  the  extent  that  I  am  willing  to  attempt 
to  define  that  all-pervading  spiritual  essence 
that  we  call  Americaniam.  There  are  over 
liO  million  Americans  and  I  venture  to  guess 
as  many  deiinitions  of  Americanism,  but  all 
put  together  and  reduced  to  their  simplest 
form  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  "free- 
dom":  the  freedom  that  exists  only  in  Amer- 
ica, and  la  democracy  in  Ita  bas(  form.  Free- 
dom la  the  blood  and  bone  and  sinew  ot 
America,  the  underlying  force,  the  Inner 
power  that  createa  the  spirit  singular  to  our 
Natkm.  Freedom  and  Amarlcanlam  are 
synonymous,  and  I  am  thinking  ot  freedom 
In  terms  of  what  It  holds  for  our  future, 
and  lu  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  world. 

Let  us  examine  this  remarkable  force  called 
freedom  that  we  oharlah  by  instinct  and 
tradition,  a  freedom  we  fought  for.  not  only 
tor  ouraalvaa  but  tor  people  throughout  tha 
world.  Our  freedom  is  credited  with  balng 
Uttla  Move  than  a  oantury  and  a  half  old. 
Howevar.  freedom  waa  In  the  air  whan  tha 
ftrat  Pilgrim  landed  en  tba-ahoNs  ot  Masaa- 
ahuaatta.  It  Unpregnatad  aU  ot  thoae  who 
tollowad  tbam  and  when  on  July  i.  ITM,  the 
Liberty  lall  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  Oontlnental  OonprsM  bad  cut  all  tie* 
with  the  old  world,  tha  baarti  ot  the  oolo- 
nlata  already  ware  aglow  with  Ubarty'i  Same 
and  thay  want  forth  to  aohlave  vlotoiry.  The 
victory  they  won  gave  to  tha  world  Its 
greatest  nation  and  a  ayatam  ot  government 
aaaantlally  unchanged  since  that  time.  In 
this  chaotic  world  .of  today.  It  holds  out  tha 
one  hope  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Our  freedom  has  carried  live  generatlona 
throtigh  Buocaaalve  atagaa  of  progreaa,  to  liv- 
ing standards  that  have  aatonlshed  tha  world. 
It  doee  not  owe  Its  origin  to  any  of  the  de- 
caying goverxuatvents  of  the  past.  Our  form 
of  government  was  born  of  virile  and  Inde- 
pendent thought.  It  la  predicated  upon  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  greataat 
charter  of  human  liberty  ever  penned,  a 
docximent  that  kindled  a  new  light  la  tha 
darkness  of  a  world  where  monarcha  ruled 
by  divine  right,  and  whoee  words  were  the 
sole  arbiter  of  man's  destiny.  Our  fore- 
fathers. In  defiance  of  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
declared  that  "all  men  are  created  equal 
aiui  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  among  them  life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  happinesa."  Never 
Blnce  the  cave  man  discovered  fire  haa  hu- 
man kind  discovered  anything  so  Important 
to  human  progress  as  this  philosophy  upon 
which  was  bullded  a  government  of,  tor  and 
by  the  people,  a  government  with  a  mini- 
mum of  hampering  lavra.  a  government  that 
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gave  unrestricted  opportunity  to  Individual 
enterprise  and  developed  in  our  people  the 
stamina  and  spiritual  strength  that  have 
carried  America  onward  and  upward  through 
the  years. 

Oiir  freedom  couldnt  be  patterned  after 
any  other  form  of  government,  for  when 
America  declared  herself  free  and  inde- 
pendent there  was  no  real  freedom  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  faith  and  Industry  at 
our  people,  developed  through  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  have  paced  the  world 
spiritually  and  materially.  Prom  the  earth 
and  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  from 
the  skies  above  we  have  plucked  our  re- 
sources and  oiir  men  of  science  have  di- 
rected them  into  many  channels.  Our  man- 
ufacturers have  produced  at  enormous  speed 
the  things  khat  science  and  invention  have 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  man.  Men 
of  all  faiths  and  creeds,  teachers,  poets, 
philosophers  and  authors  have  inspired  vm 
to  greater  efforts  and  pointed  the  way  to 
higher  standards  and  better  living.  Ameri- 
can enterprise  has  been  so  truly  a  happy 
blend  that  when  war  came  and  all  of  Eu- 
rope stood  with  backs  to  the  wall  before 
the  might  of  Nasi  aggression,  our  productive 
ability  was  turned  into  a  gigantic  effort  that 
enabled  America  to  supply  the  allied  armlea 
with  food  and  manufactured  material  of  war 
that  brought  victory  to  our  united  anna. 

There  are  thoae  who  attribute  our  auc- 
oess  to  our  great  natural  reaouroea.  but  na- 
ture has  been  bountiful  to  other  cotintriea 
of  the  world.  Raw  material  exists  every- 
where, but  the  free  enterprise,  the  un- 
trammaled  Initiative  Is  not  there  for  Ita 
development.  Some  attribute  our  suceeea 
to  peeullar  national  characteristics,  but  they 
forget  that  we  are  peopled  by  comparatively 
recent  arrlvala  from  practically  every  quarter 
ot  the  globe.  But  we  are  deaoended  from 
anoaators  who,  alaoa  America  waa  born, 
looked  toward  our  country  with  longing  eyea 
and  who  Implanted  In  tha  hearts  ot  their 
oaaprlng  a  faith  In  Amarlea  that  made  them 
Amarloaas,  even  before  tbif  landed  on  our 


Tbeee  people  ct  jMmy  raeaa  and  dli 
faiths,  coming  from  many  lands  where  they 
have  been  virtually  slaves  ot  the  eute,  found 
that  bara  in  America  every  ladlvMual  vraa 
on  bla  own;  that  bo  blglUr  autbortty  at- 
tempted to  order  their  Uvea;  that  they  were 
tree  to  worship  the  God  of  their  tatbert; 
that  great  reaovrcea  were  here  to  be  de- 
vetopad  by  Individual  taUtlatlve  and  Indus- 
try. Tbmj  reaUaed  bow  pvacloue  was  the 
heritage  ot  Uberty  bequeathed  by  those  man 
or  faith  and  vlalon  who  penned  the  Declara- 
tion ot  Xndepandenoe  and  framed  our  Oon- 
sUtutlon. 

Much  la  said  of  the  Amcrtcan  way  of  nte. 
W«  hear  It  eloquently  dlacuasad  aa  though  It 
vrere  a  social  and  political  phlloaopby.  a 
chart  for  the  guidance  of  the  Uvea  and  ao- 
ttvltlea  of  men  and  women.  But  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  is  not  a  theory:  it  Is  not  a 
system  of  philoeophy;  It  Is  not  a  bare  chart 
to  thinking,  reasoning,  or  Itrtng.  It  U  the 
amalgamated  habiu  and  characteristics  ot 
our  people,  acquired  through  years  of  un- 
inhibited relationahlp  vrith  their  fellovrs. 
through  free  enterprise,  free  thought,  free 
expressions,  and  self-government.  Those  who 
follow  the  American  way  of  Ufe  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  own  labors,  worship  in  their 
own  way.  accept  a  full  ahaxa  of  reaponsibil- 
Ity  of  government.  Tha  American  way  la 
the  way  of  free  men — It  Is  democracy,  the 
foundation  of  America's  strength,  the  rock 
upon  which  Is  erected  tbe  vsaU-b^ng  of  our 
people. 

In  America  the  Oovemment  belongs  to  the 
people.  In  the  dictator  countrlea  the  people 
belong  body  and  aoul  to  the  govenunent.  In 
America  every  cltlaen  la  a  partner  in  tha 
bualness  of  government  and  must  bear  hia 
ahare  of  Individual  respenslblltty.    America, 


by  vtrtoe  of  Ks  strength,  power,  axtd  re- 
sources. Is  in  a  position  of  world  leaderships 
and  every  loyal  American  must  back  this 
leadership  to  tbe  full  limit.  Democracy,  the 
American  way  of  life,  is  challenged  now  by 
powerful  fcMrces.  and  likould  the  will  of  these 
forces  prevail,  tbe  hope  of  peace  in  our  time 
will  never  be  realiaed. 

But  America  will  rise  to  the  responsibilities 
ot  world  leadership,  and  the  American  people 
will  give  their  full  aupport  to  democracy's 
catise.  They  did  not  give  American  lives  on 
the  battlefield  to  win  democracy  only  to  lose 
it  a^  the  diplomatic  table. 

Freedom  is  a  djrnamic,  liberating  force. 
One  need  walk  only  to  the  nearest  play- 
ground or  college  athletic  field  to  discover 
why  we  won  the  war.  Beyond  question  we 
are  the  greatest  competitors  In  tbe  world.  I 
do  not  advance  this  as  an  American  boast, 
but  rather  as  a  manifestati<»i  of  the  liber- 
ating force  of  freedom. 

The  American  knows  no  limit  of  achieve- 
ment, because  no  limit  exists  in  America. 
Our  children  sense  it  at  an  early  age,  because 
it  Is  bom  in  them.  Our  young  people  think 
only  In  terms  of  vrlnning  whatever  they  at- 
tempt. Victory  is  the  image  always  before 
them;  defeat  is  almost  Impossible  for  them 
to  imagine.  Considered  alone,  we  call  it  the 
competitive  spirit:  actually  it  Is  the  chief 
product  of  freedom.  It,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  accounts  for  American  ingenuity 
tn  the  field  of  production,  and  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Tolerance  for  each  other's  thoughts,  for 
each  other's  religion,  for  each  other's  race  are 
all  manlfestatlona  of  freedom.  There  Is  tha 
demand  for  Justice,  for  equal  treatment  un- 
der the  law;  there  Is  the  conviction  that  op- 
portunity is  unlimited  for  all.  And  we  muat 
not  overlook  an  outstanding  American  trait, 
sympathy  for  the  underdog.  We  love  to 
aae  him  win.  because  we  feel  be  la  a  victim  of 
Injustice.  This  Is  one  ot  tha  deepeat  roots 
of  our  Anaarlcantam. 

What  AsMTlcan  bas  not  axparlenoed  the 
thrill  ot  seeing  some  highly  touted  competi- 
tor ovcrooma  by  soma  little  fallow  who  waa 
not  given  a  chanoa  to  win*  Zt  sets  American 
crowds  on  Are  with  eatbustassa  and  It  ex> 
plains  a  great  deal  aaore  than  we  think.  It 
aaplalne  why  we  never  have  conceived  might 
to  be  rlfbt;  why  we  never  have  worshiped 
■algbt  aa  an  end  la  Itself:  why  the  superman 
never  bas  appealed  to  tbe  great  mass  ot 
Amerleans. 

Can  any  ot  us  picture  an  Amerlea  with  only 
one  political  party  that  always  won,  an 
America  with  aU  et  Its  enterprlees  owned 
by  the  state,  an  AsMrlea  vrltb  only  one  prcM 
and  that  the  Oovemasent'st  Tet  It  Is  the 
Impoaltlon  ot  theae  things  upon  tha  under- 
dog that  tbraatans  the  world  today,  and  U 
la  the  spirit  ot  Asaarlca,  daep-rootad  In  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  that  la  going  to  light 
vrlth  courage,  atrangtb  and  raaoureatulnaaa  to 
preaarve  tha  democracy  for  which  our  blood 
and  treasure  were  poured  xtpon  the  battle- 
field. 

It  U  UtUe  ironder  that  mtler  undereeU- 
mated  America,  that  he  waa  contemptuous 
of  democratic  vraya.  It  la  a  matter  of  con- 
cern that  aome  of  oxir  allies  in  war,  nations 
that  we  aaved  from  annihilation  by  the  Nazi 
war  machine,  are  now  following  the  Nazi 
line,  seeking  not  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
of  tha  world'a  Ills  but  to  take  advantage 
of  the  mlaery  and  destitution  vrrought  by  war 
to  wipe  the  splzU  ot  liberty  from  the  face  ot 
the  earth. 

Hitler  la  dead.  Ttut  once  proud  German 
nation  that  followed  his  lead  Is  still  stagger- 
ing under  the  burdens  of  defeat.  However, 
It  Is  making  a  remarkable  recovery.  His  fata 
should  be  a  lesson  to  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy who  are  pouring  out  their  abuse  against 
America,  making  their  abaiird  charges  against 
American  leadership,  fomenting  hatreds  that 
they  hope  will  weaken  our  leadership  of  the 
democratic  cause. 
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To  the  totalitarian  mind  the  working!  of 
the  free  spirit  are  incomprehensible.  The 
totalitarian  thinks  only  in  materialistic 
terms.  He  cannot  grasp  the  fundamental 
fact  that  robots  may  fight  an  orderly  and 
iinresourceful  battle  but  It  Is  the  free  men, 
fighting  with  heart  and  mind  to  preserve  his 
sacred  heritage,  who  must  triumph.  The 
superiority  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  free 
men  over  the  slaves  of  the  state  has  been 
demonstrated  in  two  wars,  although  It  Is 
evident  that  the  totalitarians  have  not 
profl*3d  by  these  lessons.  They  still  dream, 
as  Hitler  dreamed,  of  world  conquest. 

During  the  war  our  people  had  a  taste  of 
totalitarian  restrictions  made  essential  by 
military  necessity.  These  have  been  em- 
ployed in  every  war  since  the  Nation  was 
founded.  But  in  adopting  these  restric- 
tions it  was  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
them  at  the  earliest  moment.  Our  people 
were  willing  to  endure  them,  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  win  the  war,  but  they  were  a 
taste  of  totalitarian  government  they  did 
not  relish. 

After  both  world  wars  there  have  been 
those  who,  seeking  a  totalitarian  toehold,  an 
entering  wedge  for  more  restrictive  govern- 
ment measures  to  come,  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Oovemment  hand,  which  worked 
so  weU  in  waging  war,  on  the  controls  of 
peace-time  enterprise.  President  Wilson  was 
thus  counseled  and,  for  the  record,  I  want 
you  to  bear  what  he  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  delivered  Just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I: 

"So  far  as  our  domestic  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, the  problem  of  ou^*  return  to  peace 
is  a  problem  of  economic  and  indxistrial  re- 
adjustment. That  problem  is  less  serious 
for  us  than  It  may  turn  out  to  be  for  the 
nations  which  have  suffered  the  disarrange- 
ments and  losses  of  war  longer  than  we. 
Oiu*  people,  moreover,  do  not  wait  to  be 
coached  and  led.  They  know  their  own  busi- 
ness, are  quick  and  resourceful  at  every 
readjustment,  definite  In  purpose  and  self- 
reliant  in  action.  Any  leading  strings  we 
might  seek  to  put  them  in  would  speedily 
become  hopelessly  entangled  because  they 
would  pay  no  attention  to  them  and  go  their 
own  way.  All  we  can  do  as  their  legislative 
and  executive  servants  Is  to  mediate  the 
process  of  change  here,  there,  and  elsewhere 
as  we  may.  I  have  heard  much  counsel  as 
to  the  plans  that  should  be  formed  and  per- 
sonally conducted  to  a  happy  consumption, 
but  from  no  quarter  have  I  seen  any  general 
scheme  of  reconstruction  emerge  which  I 
thought  we  could  force  our  spirited  business- 
men and  self-reliant  laborers  to  accept  with 
due  pliancy  and  obedience." 

We  can  demonstrate  no  greater  attach- 
ment to  Americanism  than  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  this  doctrine  at  this  time. 

niere  are  always  those  who  wish  for  a 
continuance  of  a  totalitarian  government  in 
times  of  peace  because  it  worked  well  in  war, 
but  they  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse;  in  fact,  they  are  lu-ging  that  we  do 
without  the  horse  altogether.  Let  them  re- 
member that  it  is  oxir  freedom  in  peace  that 
has  been  our  strength  in  war.  We  gave  up 
a  great  measure  of  freedom  to  achieve  vic- 
tory but  we  insisted  that  those  freedoms  be 
returned  as  the  national  emergencies  per- 
mitted. I  am  happy  that  in  the  last  6  or 
8  months  measures  have  been  taken  to 
remove  a  niunber  of  the  restrictions  and  con- 
trols that  of  necessity  had  to  be  imposed. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  public  opinion. 
Examined  over  any  reasonable  period  of  time, 
public  opinion  is  wise  opinion.  But  its  wis- 
dom is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  people  who 
contribute  to  It,  and  public  opinion,  from 
coast  to  coast,  has  finally  realized  that  Amer> 
lea  has  come  of  age  and  taken  its  place  In 
the  family  of  nations.  Modem  transporta- 
tion and  methods  of  communication  make  us 
close  neighbors  ot  every  nation  on  earth,  aad 


the  wcH-d  "neighbor"  has  taken  on  vast,  new 
meaning. 

I  do  not  hold  that  we  are  In  any  giving 
up  this  Americanism  that  is  our  very  own, 
because  we  have  assumed  a  new  role  forced 
upon  us  by  our  strength  and  power,  the  role 
of  leadership  of  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
In  accepting  this  responsibility  we  became 
citizens  of  the  world.  We  all  have  our  politi- 
cal affiliations  but  we  are,  first  of  all,  Ameri- 
cans and,  accepting  as  we  must  the  obliga- 
tions of  world  citizens,  we  must  remain  first, 
Americans. 

We  must  realize  that  certain  old  divisions 
of  opinions  among  us  have  all  but  disap- 
peared. We  mxist  eliminate  the  words  "iao- 
lationlst,"  "intematlonallst."  "intervention- 
ist," and  "nationalist"  from  our  vocabularies. 
In  the  light  of  world  conditions  today  they 
mean  nothing. 

It  is  easy  to  unite  in  war.  When  survival 
Is  the  common  thought  of  us  all,  we  are  one, 
whether  we  speak  of  nations  or  individuals. 
But  the  making  of  peace  is  far  more  difficult. 
The  fear  of  tomorrow  drives  men  and  na- 
tions to  unwise  decisions.  The  history  of 
their  shortsightedness  at  the  peace  table  Is 
the  history  of  succeeding  wars. 

The  United  Nations  plan,  upon  which  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  have  placed  high 
hopes,  has  developed  slowly  because  it  Is 
divided  by  Ideological  fundamentals.  Cher- 
ished visions  of  one  world,  and  Utopian 
peace,  a  brotherhood  of  nations,  have  been 
shaken. 

But  what  we  need  today  and  will  need  for 
years  to  come  Is  patient  wisdom,  not  extrava- 
gance of  thought.  Extremists,  those  who 
would  sacrifice  America  to  some  global  su- 
perstate or  those  who  would  sacrifice  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  on  the  altar  of 
blind  patriotism  must  be  ignored.  They  are 
not  wise  counsellors;  they  are  special  plead- 
ers who  ignore  the  common  good.  They 
shout  the  loudest  but  do  not  say  the  most. 

There  is  an  uncommon  amount  of  com- 
mon sense  in  America.  Wisdom  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  straight  thinking  applied  to  knowl- 
edge. Our  Job  Is  to  keep  Informed  and 
clear-headed.  While  extoemlsts  wring  their 
hands  because  they  are  not  getting  what  they 
want,  and  we  may  be  assured  they  will  never 
get  it,  the  American  people  can  perform  no 
greater  service  than  to  maintain  reasoned 
Judgment. 

Totalitarian  governments  respect  only  ma- 
terial strength.  Therefore,  America  must  be 
strong.  Our  people  are  firm  in  their  dislike 
of  militarism  but  for  our  own  protection  we 
must  have  an  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force 
which  command  the  respect  of  our  potential 
enemies.  We  are  in  the  game  now — never 
again  must  otir  runners  be  caught  off  base. 
But  as  world  leaders  we  must  stay  within  the 
framework  of  democracy  and  its  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Uberty.  equality  and  Justice  for  all. 
Upon  these  principles  rest  our  Americanism, 
and  In  them  Ue  all  hopes  for  peace,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
lifelong  friend.  George  M.  Cox,  executive 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Press-Register,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  has  Just  sent  me  a  wonder- 


ful editorial  regarding  the  splendid  work 
our  distinguished  colleague  Representa- 
tive DwiOHT  L.  Rogers,  of  Florida,  has 
and  is  and  will  continue  doing  here  in 
the  Congress.  My  friend.  Cox,  says  in 
this  editorial,  as  you  will  note,  that  the 
"Taxpayers  Are  Entitled  To  Know,"  and 
we  all  certainly  agree  with  that,  and  we 
all  agree  that  Congressman  EhviCHT 
Rogers  is  a  great  statesman  and  a  won- 
derful American  and  is  doing  a  splendid 
Job,  not  only  for  his  district  and  his  State, 
but  the  entire  Nation  and  it  is  a  pleasure, 
a  genuine  pleasure,  to  work  with  this 
great  man. 

The  editorial  from  the  Press-Register 
follows: 

Tazpatkbs  ENTrrLED  To  Kmow 

Representative  Dwicht  L.  Roosaa,  of  Flcw- 
Ida,  commends  his  House  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  A.  Rxso,  of  New  York,  for 
trying  to  get  action  on  a  bill  to  reduce  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  uffectlve  July  1. 

Mr.  Rekd  told  Congress  earlier  this  week 
that  "other  nations  all  around  us  are  re- 
ducing individual  Income  taxes,  countries  w« 
have  helped,  and  it  Is  time  we  took  action  In 
thU  body." 

After  Congressman  Rczd  concluded  his  re- 
marks, Congressman  Rooexs  of  Florida  com- 
mended him  for  his  fight,  saying  that  the 
New  Yorker  "believes  that  the  Congress 
should  carry  out  the  campaign  pledges  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  taxes  would  be  reduced." 

Obviously  enough,  a  great  many  taxpayers 
all  over  the  country  also  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  move  to  grant  tax  relief. 

Congressman  Rooexs  is  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution which  he  predicts  would  constitute  a 
real  step  toward  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  His  resolution  would  require  rollcaU 
votes  on  all  appropriation  bills  and  amend- 
ments to  these  bills. 

Bir.  RooEsa  takes  the  posltloti— and  prop- 
erly— that  the  "taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
know  how  their  representative  votes  on 
measures  which  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  tax  dollars." 

In  too  many  Instances,  Members  of  Con- 
gress conceal  their  voting  records  from  the 
people  by  means  of  the  voice  vote.  This 
procedure  avoids  a  rollcall  and  thus  provides 
no  public  reoord  of  how  a  particular  Member 
voted. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  Congressman  Rooess 
that  "if  Members  know  they  have  to  go  on 
record  they  will  consider  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  every  appropriation."  He  says  "such 
a  procedure  might  save  billions  and  thus 
balance  the  budget." 

We  believe  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  uniform  practice  -of  recording  roll- 
call  votes  on  appropriations  would  mean 
considerable  saving. 

Congressman  Rogebs  comments  that  "un- 
der the  present  practice  only  rarely  are  ap- 
propriation bills  passed  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote."  He  adds:  "Other  voting  procedure 
used  is  the  voice  or  division  vote  and  the 
taxpayers  are  imable  to  know  how  their  Con- 
gressman votes  to  spend  their  money." 

Voting  procedure  that  avoids  a  record  of 
how  Individual  Members  vote  on  money  bllla 
is  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  criticism. 

The  voting  records  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  appropriations  should  be  available 
to  the  people. 

When  Congress  acts  on  money  measures 
without  roUcall  votes,  the  votes  of  Individ- 
ual Members  are  In  effect  kept  secret  from 
the  people. 

Congressman  Rooeu'  resolution  may  en- 
counter many  a  cold  shoulder  on  Capitol 
HIU  in  Washington.  But  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  frowned  on  by  many  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
paying  citizens. 
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lb.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  have  given  serious 
thought  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
In  American  history,  one  generation  of 
men  has  been  called  on  to  fight  in  two 
major  wai*s.  But  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  own  day,  smd  in  a  single  dec- 
ade. This  fact  has  undoubtedly  had  a 
very  serious  impact  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  international  affairs,  and 
It  has  also  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
/  the  men  and  on  the  armed  services.  It 
has  made  military  service  seem  more 
like  continuous  involuntary  servitude 
than  a  patriotic  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  And  it  has  certainly 
made  a  military  career  considerably  leas 
attractive  than  it  used  to  be. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  period  of 
service  has  been  increased,  though 
through  no  desire  on  our  part  to  increase 
it.  a  good  many  incentives  to  military 
service  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
Defense  Establishment.  Today  young 
men  do  not  turn  to  military  service  as  a 
career  with  anything  like  the  enthusiasm 
they  once  had.  At  a  time  tbe  Armed 
Forces  need  them  most,  young  men  are 
not  embarking  on  service  careers  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  guarantee  leaders  for 
tomorrow's  Military  Establishment. 

I  for  one  refuse  to  believe  that  this  is 
because  men  are  afraid  to  fight,  and 
therefore  unwilling  to  serve.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  because  of  the  diminish- 
ing incentives  to  a  service  career.  And 
'I  think  it  is  largely  because  as  a  nation 
we  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  our 
mind  what  our  Military  Establishment 
should  be,  especially  in  time  of  peace. 
We  build  up  and  tear  down  in  almost 
predictable  rhythm.  We  give  and  take 
away  service  benefits  with  consistent  im- 
pulsiveness. We  let  good  men  go  without 
asking  why.  and  bring  in  others  to  take 
ttieir  place  without  realizing  that  to  the 
cost  of  training  must  be  added  the  value 
of  experience  lost.  Moralewise  and  in 
respect  to  experience  we  are  creating  a 
deficit;  and  the  deficit  is  refiected  in  the 
defense  budget 

Tbe  problem  has  not  been  ignored  by 
the  services  themselves.  Oen.  Oqmr  N. 
Bradley,  the  Chairman  of  the^Jolnt 
/  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  speaking  fo/all  the 
services,  has  recently  called  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  College  gradu- 
ates are  refusing  regular  military  com- 
missions in  larger  numbers.  Veteran 
Reservists  decUne  indefinite  Army  and 
Air  Force  commissions.  Resignations  at 
the  service  academies  are  increasing. 
What  makes  the  situation  especially  seri- 
ous, however,  is  not  so  much  a  present 
la(±  of  officers  and  leaders,  but  the  threat 
to  the  futm%  security  of  the  United 
States.    Where  are  tomorrow's  leaden  to 


oome  from  nnless  the  right  sort  of  young 
men  today  choose  military  careers. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  young  men  who 
fail  to  do  so.  I  do  not  criticize  them,  or 
thtir  parents  or  their  teachers.  I  do 
ZK>t  think  they  are  either  less  patriotic, 
less  serious,  or  less  capable  of  leadership 
than  their  forefathers  who  helped  to  win 
the  victories  of  1945.  1918.  1865.  and 
1781.  But  I  do  condemn  the  present 
leaders  of  the  armed  services  and  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  if.  in  face  of 
an  alarming  decline  in  officer  procure- 
ment, we  do  not  take  steps  to  reverse  the 
trend.  It  is  useless  to  make  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  new  Army 
divisions,  new  Navy  carriers,  and  new  Air 
Force  wings,  unless  we  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure future  leaders  to  assume  responsi- 
Mlity  for  the  use  of  such  equipment  and 
weapons.  Futvure  leaders  are  needed  to 
take  the  place  of  present  leaders  when 
they,  as  surely  sis  weapons  and  equipment 
in  this  rapidly  changing  age,  must  pass 
into-  military  obsolescence.  And  new 
leaders,  like  new  equipment,  must  be  of 
the  best. 

Combat  experience  in  Korea  has  sub- 
stantially convinced  tbe  American 
Armed  Forces  that  our  superiority  over 
our  enemy  there  lies  not  so  much  in  our 
equipment  and  weapons  as  in  the  caliber 
and  the  training  of  our  men.  For  in- 
stance. Americans  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Russians  could  build  as  good  a 
plane  as  the  MIG-IS.  and  they've  been 
surprised  by  the  performance  of  that 
plane.  The  favorable  score  our  own 
pilots  have  built  up  in  combat  with  the 
MIO-15  is  largely  due  to  the  training 
they  have  been  given  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  selection,  by  which  they  were 
chosen  for  training.  But  the  combat 
pilot  of  today  is  a  potential  commanding 
officer  for  tomorrow,  who  will  probably 
make  the  military  service  a  lifetime 
career.  We  must  think  of  him,  and  all 
officers,  as  not  merely  performing  a  Job 
but  as  dedicated  men,  who  make  consid- 
siderable'  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to 
serve  their  country,  and  preserve  its  free 
institutions.  To  such  men  we  have  sel- 
dom given  more  than  modest  pay  and 
security,  but  we  have  given  them  the 
honor  and  the  respect  due  them  for  their 
service.    / 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  loy- 
alty should  go  down  as  well  as  up.  An 
officer's  commission  states  that  the  Pres- 
ident reposes  "special  trust  and  confi- 
dence" In  him.  In  accepting  the  com- 
mission the  officer  reposes  special  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Oovemment  and  in  the 
Congress  to  maintain  professional  mili- 
tary service  as  a  worthwhile  and  re- 
speeted  career.  There  is  a  challenge  to 
this  Congress  to  make  sure  that  we  do  so. 

During  the  last  20  years  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  civiUan  population ;  but  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  particularly  the  last 
quarter  of  it.  many  of  the  major  advan- 
tages of  military  service  have  been  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  Housing  is  inade- 
quate— and  inadequate  housing  has  a 
very  serious  effect  on  morale.  The 
limited  provision  of  family  housing 
under  the  Wherry  Act  has  helped,  but 
not  enough.     Local  conununi^  effort 


has  also  helped  to  improve  tbe  situa- 
tion, though  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  communities  to  furnish  what 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  for.  But 
even  if  better  housing  were  generally 
available,  the  instalulity  of  assignments 
has  had  harmful  effect  on  officer  morale. 

In  theory,  an  officer  is  cixnpensated 
for  expenses  incurred  upon  permanent 
change  of  station.  In  practice,  travel 
allowances  do  not  cover  the  many  inci- 
dental expenses  of  moving.  Damage  to 
personal  and  household  effects  and 
weight  limitations  make  it  impossible  for 
an  officer  to  move  without  digging  into 
his  own  pocket  Military  pay  has  not 
increased  iM-oportionately  to  the  costs  of 
living  today. 

Ironically  enough,  one  action  of  Con- 
gress has  discriminated  also  between  the 
veteran,  the  man  who  Ls  finished  with 
military  service,  and  the  man  who  con- 
tinues to  serve.  As  a  class,  regular  per- 
sonnel of  the  military  services  whose 
sei-vice  has  been  continuous  through  and 
since  World  War  n  have  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  veterans'  legislation.  It 
is  true  that  while  they  serve  they  can 
hardly  take  advantage  of  that  provision 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  that  permits  fur- 
ther study  and  education  at  Government 
expense.  But  it  is  also  true  that  they 
might  like  to  take  advantage  of  another 
provision  affecting  interest  rates  on 
mortgages  to  build  a  home  for  their 
enjoyment  in  retirement 

Mr.  Speaker,  word  of  such  matters  as 
these  I  have  cited  has  reached  beyond 
military  circles  into  those  circles  from 
which  future  military  leaders  might  be 
expected  to  come.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  boys  of  intelligence,  good  training, 
and  excellent  education  have  accepted 
2  years  of  active  service  as  drafted  en- 
listed men  rather  than  go  on  to  OCS.  or 
accept  commissions  imder  other  pro- 
grams. I  am  told  that  more  than  35 
percent  of  the  "distinguished"  or  top- 
level  graduates  of  the  ROTC  program 
prefer  reserve  commissions  with  active 
duty  of  short  duration  to  regular  com- 
missions and  a  full-time  military  career. 

More  significantly,  80  fourth-year 
cadets  at  West  Point  out  of  a  class  of  670 
have  resigned  this  year.  Compared  with 
62  out  of  649  in  1951  and  43  out  of  749 
the  previous  year,  the  number  is  alarm- 
ing. Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  Military  Academy  failed  to  pro- 
vide its  full  quota  of  flying  volunteers 
for  the  Air  Force. 

The  scarcity  of  qualified  young  men  Is 
threatening  the  Navy's  famed  Holloway 
plan  for  obtaining  career  naval  officers 
from  the  ranks  of  college  graduates. 
The  Navy  had  hc^}ed  the  program  would 
provide  several  hundred  regular  officers 
a  year  to  supplement  the  output  of  An- 
napolis. But  out  of  the  first  class  of  660 
officers,  only  7  percent  chose  to  stay  in 
the  Regular  Navy. 

The  Army  has  a  similar  probl^n.  Last 
year,  out  of  17,457  men  enrolled  in  ROTC 
classes,  only  874  were  found  eligible  and 
willing  to  accept  commissions  in  the 
Reg\ilar  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly serious.  Last  summer  vrhen 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  public  concern 
over  tbe  slow  procurement  of  new -type 
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planes,  an  Air  Force  spokesman  re- 
marked that  the  public  soon  would  have 
serious  cause  for  a  different  kind  of 
worry — not  over  the  argruable  scarcity  of 
new  planes  but  over  the  unquestioned 
scarcity  of  competent  pilots  to  fly  them. 
That  time  is  at  hand. 

The  Air  Force  combat  pilots  right  now 
are,  in  large  part,  veterans  who  must 
soon  be  relieved  not  only  because  the 
reservists  should  be  replaced  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  men  who  have  in  one  decade 
served  in  two  wars  but  because  they  will 
soon  be  too  old  to  fly  the  new  type  com- 
bat planes. 

Jet  planes  require  pilots  with  yovmg 
men's  reactions,  and  today  the  typical 
service  pilot,  instead  of  being  23,  is  33. 
Department  of  Defense  statistics  show 
that  1  squadron  of  flying  marines  in 
Korea  averages  not  only  32  years  but  3 
children  per  pilot. 

Many  service  pilots  come  from  West 
Point.  Annapolis,  and  ROTC  schools,  but 
a  great  many  flyers  must  be  procvu-ed 
otherwise.  The  Air  Force,  which  nat- 
urally requires  a  greater  percentage  of 
flying  officers  than  the  other  services  re- 
quire, has  cut  down  its  standards  and  is 
accepting  flyers  with  basic  high -school 
education  only.  Whatever  their  formal 
education,  these  new  pilots  must  all  be 
good  men.  Poor  men  are  not  much  use. 
Indeed,  they  are  of  no  use  at  all  to  a 
service  which  has  to  entrust  to  a  single 
pilot  a  million-dollar  plane.  No  busi- 
ness executive  would  put  any  but  his  best 
man  In  charge  of  his  most  expensive 
machinery  or  his  most  productive  organ- 
ization. Too  often  we  forget  that  the 
military  services,  in  addition  to  being 
military  organizations,  are  big  business, 
among  the  biggest  and  most  valuable  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Strauss  Commission, 
!n  preparing  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  report  released  last  month  under  the 
title  of  "Differential  Pays  for  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States,"  did  not 
overlook  this  point.  The  Strauss  Com- 
mission is  the  Commission  established 
last  September  pursuant  to  the  request 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Service.  The  Com- 
mission was  primarily  concerned  with 
differential  pays,  because  such  pays  are 
designed  to  attract  and  retain  volunteers 
for  duties  of  a  hazardous  or  disagreeable 
nature,  or  for  duties  which  require  skills 
which  command  premium  pay  in  civilian 
life.  But  the  Commission  appreciates 
very  well,  indeed,  that  the  greatest  waste 
In  the  military  services,  whether  special 
pay  is  involved  or  not,  is  in  the  loss  of 
skilled  personnel.  When  veterans  retire, 
when  enlisted  men  fail  to  reenlist.  when 
qualifled  enlisted  men  reject  commissions 
and  return  to  civilian  life,  there  is  a  loss 
of  experience,  a  requirement  for  the 
training  of  untrained  and  unskilled  re- 
placements, and  a  diversion  of  j>ersonnel 
and  skill  from  operational  use  to  training 
use.  Speaking  of  the  changes  in  benefits 
allowed  service  personnel  the  Commis- 
sion stated: 

In  general  the  CSommlasion  feels  that  it  is 
a  false  economy  to  reduce  piecemeal  the  area 
of  service  prerogatives  and  fringe  benefits. 
Industry  Is  following  the  opposite  course  and 
providing  many  new  benefits  for  its  employ- 
As  a  consequence  the  services  have  been 


placed  In  an  increasingly  unfavorable  com- 
petitive position  and  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  attracting  and  retaining  career 
personnel  who  are  competent  and  ambitious. 

After  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  special  duty 
for  which  incentive  pay  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  interest  of  attracting  men 
to  and  keeping  them  In  the  services,  the 
Strauss  Commission  made  certain  gen- 
eral recommendations.  First,  it  recom- 
mended that  Congress  should  exercise 
great  forethought  in  changing,  unfavor- 
ably, the  terms  of  employment  for  the 
uniformed  services,  and  that  changes, 
when  made,  should  be  made  applicable 
only  to  individuals  entering  the  services 
after  such  changes  become  effective.  To 
change  the  terms  of  employment  of  a 
man  already  under  contract  when  he  has 
no  recourse  but  to  accept  the  altered 
terms  constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  that 
is  unheard  of  if  not  illegal  in  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  in  pri- 
vate industry.  It  is  surprising,  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  present-day  United 
States. 

The  Commission  kept  consistently  in 
mind  that  the  primary  problem  is  to 
encourage  good  men  to  volunteer.  In 
spite  of  idealistic  views  that  money  is  a 
poor  form  of  incentive  to  national  serv- 
ice, it  seems  to  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  getting  now 
enough  capable  young  Regular  officers  to 
meet  the  demand  for  leaders — generals 
and  admirals — 20  years  from  now,  we 
must  do  something  about  it.  If  it  will 
help  to  make  the  military  service  more 
attractive  economically,  let  us  take  steps 
to  do  that.  And  if  it  will  help  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  the  services,  by  all  means, 
let  us  take  steps  to  do  so.  The  men  who 
guard  our  national  flag  as  the  ssrmbol  of 
freedom  it  so  long  has  been,  are  men  en- 
titled to  as  much  honor  for  their  service 
as  it  is  within  our  power  to  give. 
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Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  a  memorial  was  dedicated  in  New 
York  to  John  Peter  Zenger.  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  America.  Zenger's 
historic  struggle  dates  back  to  the  year 
1735.  when  he  was  charged  and  subse- 
quently aqultted  of  publishing  false  in- 
formation concerning  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. His  trial  and  acquittal  not 
only  helped  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
affairs  of  government  should  be  public, 
but  even  more  so  it  helped  to  determine 
certain  freedoms  which  have  become 
traditional  and  an  Integral  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  such  as,  the  free- 
dom to  speak  one's  mind  freely,  the  free- 
dom to  publish,  the  freedom  to  criticize 
where  criticism  was  needed,  and  the 
other  freedoms  so  dearly  won  in  the 


struggle  for  our  independence  and  our 
own  way  of  life. 

The  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people  will  remain  safe  as  long 
as  we  have  a  free  press  in  this  cotmtry. 
When  there  is  an  abridgment  of  that 
time-honored  right,  then  the  safety  of 
our  whole  national  structure  is  threat- 
ened for  our  free  press  has  always  been 
one  of  the  great  champions  for  liberty 
and  democracy.  It  was  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger who  set  the  pattern  for  freedom  of 
the  press  218  years  ago.  and  since  then 
generation  after  generation  of  the  fourth 
estate  have  fought  to  maintain  that 
freedom  by  speaking  their  mind  freely 
and,  above  all,  seeking  out  and  writing 
the  truth. 

Some  years  ago.  the  theme  of  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week  was  this  truism: 
"The  right  to  know  is  the  key  to  all 
your  liberties."  One  of  the  major  keys 
which  make  possible  for  our  newspa iters 
to  present  to  their  readers  the  true  facta 
is  the  privilege  of  newspapermen  to  re- 
fuse to  reveal  the  sources  of  their  in- 
formation. Very  few  people  realize, 
however,  that  under  the  present  Federal 
laws  and  jurisdiction  no  newspaperman 
can  either  claim  this  privilege  or  be 
guaranteed  protection  for  refusing  to  di- 
vulge the  sources  of  his  information.  In 
fact,  in  most  States  newspapermen  are 
subject  to  imprisonment  or  fine  if  they 
refuse  to  disclose  their  sources  when 
ordered  to  do  so  in  a  court  of  Justice. 

In  only  12  of  the  48  States  are  news- 
papermen afforded  iM-otection  by  so- 
called  confidence  laws  which  apply  to  the 
confidential  communication  between 
lawyer  and  client,  doctor  and  patient, 
clergyman  and  penitent.  The  12  States 
which  have  so  far  granted  this  privilege 
in  State  courts  are  Alabama.  Arizona. 
Arkansas.  California.  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan.  Montana.  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
was  the  first  to  adopt  a  statute  in  1896 
protecting  this  privilege  by  legislation; 
in  the  case  of  the  other  11  States  such 
statutes  have  been  enacted  since  1936— 
which,  in  itself,  is  an  encouraging  factor. 
I  regret  that  my  own  State  of  New 
York  has  not  yet  granted  such  protec- 
tion to  the  press,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  1948  the  State  law  revision 
commission  unanimously  recommended 
"that  a  privilege — to  refuse  to  divulge 
the  sources  of  information— with  safe- 
guards essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest,  may  safely  be  granted.- 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  about  2  years  ago  I 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study 
of  this  subject  and  I  then  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  matters  stand  today, 
newspapermen  in  the  United  States  have 
practically  no  protection  or  guaranty 
against  abridgment  of  the  privilege  to  re- 
fuse to  disclose  their  sources,  whereas  in 
reality  this  privilege  should  be  recognized 
as  an  inalienable  right.  My  study  and 
conclusion  were  an  outgrowth  of  the 
famous  case  involving  the  noted  colum- 
nist Leonard  Lyons,  of  the  New  York 
Post,  who  published  several  items  re- 
garding the  convicted  atom  spies  Ethel 
and  Julius  Rosenberg. 

Briefiy,  the  situation  was  as  follows: 
Lyons  had  pub^lished  certain  information 
about  Mrs.  Rosenberg,  whereupon  her 
counsel  demanded  that  Lyons  disclose 
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the  source  of  his  Information.  Lyons 
claimed  professional  privilege  as  a  news- 
paperman to  avoid  the  disclosure  of  his 
sources,  but  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox, 
of  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
held  that  newspapermen  were  not  privi- 
leged to  withhold  sources  of  information. 
Judge  Knox  stated  in  his  decision: 

As  a  newspaper  reporter  or  a  columnist, 
Mr.  Lyons  Is  not  entitled  to  claim  his  privi- 
lege, which  Is  akin  to  that  which  exists 
between  a  lawyer  and  his  client,  a  «n<nl»t<T 
and  his  penitent,  or  a  doctor  and  his  patient. 
I  have  gone  into  the  law  very  carefully,  and 
I  find  he  has  no  such  privUege. 

Presumably.  Judge  Knox  was  refer- 
ring to  the  Federal  law.  It  was  then 
that  I  discovered  that  only  in  12  States 
has  this  privilege  been  granted,  but  not 
on  a  national  or  Federal  level.  As  for 
Mr.  Lyons,  he  did  not  have  to  disclose 
the  source  of  his  information  about  Mrs. 
Rosenberg  because  the  court  later  foimd 
that  the  information  was  not  material 
or  relevant.  The  decision  was  not  based 
on  his  newspapermen's  privilege.  Had 
the  court  not  been  convinced  of  rele- 
vancy in  the  case,  Mr.  Lyons  or  any  other 
newspaperman  similarly  involved  could 
not  have  hoped  to  escape  a  stem  court 
order  to  divulge  his  sources,  and  refusal 
to  do  so  would  have  meant  contempt  of 
court  and  a  jail  sentence. 

The  ruling  handed  down  in  the  Lyons 
ease  was  in  the  nature  of  an  awakening 
to  me.  I  felt  then  that  In  the  long  nm  it 
will  adversely  affect  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  I  still  feel  so  today.  It  was 
always  my  understanding  that  news- 
papermen and  others  dealing  with  public 
information  should  have  the  profession- 
al privilege  to  withhold  their  sources  of 
information:  in  fact,  it  should  be  their 
duty  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so,  with 
the  possible  two  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule,  where  the  security  of  our 
country  is  Involved,  and  where  there  is 
concealment  of  a  crime.  In  other  words, 
the  relationship  between  a  newspaper- 
man and  his  source  should  be  as  sacred 
and  privileged  as  that  of  doctor-patient, 
lawyer-client,  and  minister-penitent. 
This  has  been  our  custom  and  our  prac- 
tice for  a  long  time,  and  if  no  such  privi- 
lege exists  under  the  law.  as  Judge  Knox 
found,  then  let  us  establish  this  privilege 
as  a  legal  fact  by  legislation. 

Consequently.  I  introduced  a  bill  on 
May  15.  1951.  which  sought  to  estab- 
lish for  newspapermen  and  others  deal- 
ing with  pubUc  information  through  the 
press,  radio,  and  television,  who  are 
called  to  appear  as  witnesses  In  Federal 
courts,  the  privilege  that  they  shall  not 
be  forced  to  reveal  the  sources  from 
which  they  obtain  their  news.  By  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  guaranteeing  protection 
to  newspapermen  at  least  in  the  Federal 
courts,  I  was  convinced  that  we  would 
correct  a  glaring  wrong  and  remove  a 
constant  threat  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  our  newspapermen  like  a  I>amocles 
sword.  I  also  felt  that  passage  of  my  bill 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

That  measure  was  referred  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  At  my  in- 
sistence it  was  finally  submitted  in 
March  1952  to  a  subcommittee  of  seven 


for  further  study.  That  was  as  far  as 
we  ever  got  with  a  bill  dealing  with  this 
problem.  In  this  connection,  let  me  add, 
for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy,  that 
no  less  than  12  bills  had  been  introduced 
in  past  Congresses  dealing  in  a  general 
way  with  newspapermen's  sources,  as 
follows:  4  bills  in  1929,  1  in  1931,  2  in 
1936.  2  in  1937,  2  in  1939.  and  1  in  1943. 
However,  none  of  these  bills  were  ever 
reported  out  of  committee  and  no  action 
was  ever  taken  on  them.  Thus,  my  bill 
went  at  least  one  step  further. 

Needless  to  say.  my  bill  was  widely 
supported  by  the  press  throughout  the 
country,  by  publishers  and  editors,  news- 
papermen and  columnists,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  Newspaper  Reporters  Associa- 
tion, the  publication  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  many  dailies  and  periodicals.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  language  o'  the 
bill  was  reasonable,  that  libel  laws  would 
still  protect  the  public  against  stories 
with  anonymous  sources,  that  news- 
papers would  be  able  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  disclosing  crime  and  corruption, 
and  so  forth. 

There  was  also  some  constructive  criti- 
cism. On  the  one  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  broad  enough  since 
the  measure  would  extend  the  privilege 
only  in  the  Federal  courts;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  noted  that  the  bill  was  too 
broad  in  the  exceptions  which  it  makes, 
particularly  the  provision  concerning  the 
concealment  of  a  crime. 

In  revising  my  bill,  I  took  these  sug- 
gestions into  consideration  and  incor- 
porated them  into  the  new  version,  which 
I  am  now  introducing.  The  revised 
measure  provides  that  newspapermen 
shall  not  be  required  to  reveal  the  sources 
of  their  Information  in  Federal  courts, 
before  Federal  grand  juries,  or  before 
committees  of  Congress,  except  where 
disclosure  is  found  by  the  court  to  be 
necessary  under  certain  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  new  bill  extends  the  privilege 
to  newspapermen  appearing  before  Fed- 
eral grand  juries  and  congressional  com- 
mittees, which  w£is  not  contained  in  the 
orlplnal  bill. 

Where  the  privilege  concerns  Federal 
courts  and  Federal  grand  juries,  the  bill 
stipulates  that  the  witness  shall  not  be 
required  to  disclose  the  source  of  his  In- 
formation "unless  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  such  disclosure  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  national  security,  or  to  avoid 
the  concealment  of  a  crime,  or  to  enable 
the  defendant  to  make  his  defense." 
Thus,  the  revised  bill  goes  further  than 
the  old  by  providing  that  the  privilege 
could  be  withdrawn  if  disclosure  will  en- 
able the  newspaperman  to  make  his 
defense. 

Where  the  privilege  concerns  a  news- 
paperman's appearance  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  It  is  stipulated  that 
he  shall  not  be  required  to  disclose  his 
sources  "unless,  in  the  opinion  of  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  such  disclosure  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national 
security."  Thus,  the  revised  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  privilege  may  be  with- 
drawn only  if  a  United  States  court  finds 
that  disclosure  of  the  source  is  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  national  security,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  other  exceptions 
provided  before  Federal  courts  and  grand 


juries,  namely,  concealment  of  a  crime 
or  enabling  a  defendant  to  make  his 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  passage  of  my 
bill  Congress  can  prove  its  faith  and  trust 
in  the  American  press,  it  can  reiterate 
its  belief  in  freedom  of  the  press,  and  it 
can  voice  its  confidence  in  newspapermen 
and  in  their  code  of  ethics.  Newspaper- 
men are  not  asking  for  protection  based 
on  mere  relevance  or  pertinence  of  ma- 
terial. They  want  a  specific  safeguard 
which  will  give  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  They  want  official 
recognition  of  a  traditional  privilege 
which  will  strengthen  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  country. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  committee 
to  which  this  bill  has  been  referred  will 
give  its  early  consideration  so  that  Con- 
gress can  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  and  act  favorably  on  it. 

The  text  of  my  bill  Is  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  that  newspapermen  shall 
not  be  required  to  reveal  the  sources  of 
their  information  in  Federal  coxirts,  before 
Federal  grand  juries,  or  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  except  in  certain  eases 
where  dlsclo6\ire  is  found  by  the  court  to 
be  necessary 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  chapter  119 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"I  1826.  PrivUege  of   newspapermen. 

"A  witness  who  is  employed  by  a  news- 
paper, news  service,  newspaper  syndicate, 
periodical,  or  radio  or  television  station  or 
network,  as  a  writer,  reporter,  correspondent, 
or  commentator,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
directly  involved  in  the  gathering  or  pres- 
entation of  news,  shall  not  be  required  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  or  before  any 
Federal  grand  Jxiry  to  disclose  the  source  of 
any  Information  obtained  in  such  capacity, 
unless  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  such  dis- 
cloexire  is  necessary  in  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  or  to  avoid  the  concealment 
of  a  crime,  or  to  enable  the  defendant  to 
make  his  defense." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  110  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  1821  thereof,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  analysis  the  following 
new  item:  "1826.  Privilege  of  newspaper- 
men." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(2  U.  8.  C.  sec.  192).  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "Every  person"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  every  person":  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  witness  who  is  employed  by  a 
newspaper,  news  service,  newspaper  syndi- 
cate, periodical,  or  radio,  or  television  sta- 
tion or  network,  as  a  writer,  reporter,  corre- 
spondent, or  cononentator,  or  in  any  other 
capacity  directly  Involved  in  the  gathering 
or  presentation  of  news,  shall  be  required 
before  either  House  of  Congress,  or  before 
tmy  joint  committee  established  by  Congress 
or  any  committee  of  either  Hoiise  of  Con- 
gress, to  disclose  the  source  of  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  in  such  capacity,  unless,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
such  disclosure  Is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  national  security." 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  at 
the  United  States,  as  amended  (2  U.  8.  C. 
sec.  194),  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "witness,"  wherever 
such  word  appears  In  such  section,  the  fol- 
lowing: "(other  than  a  witness  referred  to 
in  secUon  102  (b)).'* 
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Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  continually  receiving  letters  and 
press  releases  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  dvU  Service  Commission 
concerning  the  new  examinations  for 
postmasters  which  are  being  scheduled 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  civil-serv- 
ice examinations. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received 
another  press  release  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  which  is 
evidently  designed  to  Justify  their  ac- 
tion. In  this  release,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  announced  the  first  group 
of  postmaster  examinations  under  new 
high  standards  of  eligibility  for  first-, 
aecond-.  and  third-class  postmaster  va- 
cancies. Evidently  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  plans  to  cancel  all  of  the 
examinations  all  over  the  country  to 
pwmit  the  politicians  to  participate  in 
new  examinations  so  that  they  may 
qualify  for  some  of  these  positions.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Postmaster 
General,  or  the  Post  Office  Department, 
has  not  flUed  some  of  the  vacancies  from 
the  eligible  registers  existing.  It  is  qiiite 
obvious  that  this  move  is  political  and 
designed  as  a  return  to  the  spoils  system, 
instead  of  improving  and  strengthening 
a  civil -service  system. 

I  notice  that  my  home  city  of  Carlin- 
ville  was  among  the  offices  where  new 
examinations  had  been  called,  and  I  no- 
tice, also,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  had  issued  a  state- 
ment that  the  next  examinations  would 
be  held  under  the  higher  qualification 
standards. 

I  feel  that  most  all  the  people  in  my 
community  agree  that  no  higher  Jitand- 
ard  is  necessary,  as  the  original  register 
Includes  some  of  our  most  outstanding 
citizens.    Of  the  high  3,  2  are  prom- 
inently   identified    with    the    Republi- 
can Party  and  the  third  had  no  political 
afBliation  inasmuch  as  he  vfks  a  career 
worker  within  the  postal  system.   One  of 
the  three  ellgibles  served  our  county  c» 
county     treasurer— with     considerable 
credit — and  comes  from  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  families  in  our  county.    He 
is  qualified  by  his  experience  as  a  pub- 
lic official  as  well  as  his  many  years  of 
experience  in  business  and  agriculture. 
One  of  the  others  has  served  several 
terms  as  county  clerk,  served  our  city  as 
mayor,  was  a  successful  businessman,  a 
natural  leader  In  our  oommunity,  and 
active  In  civic  affairs,   me  thin*  of  the 
ellgibles  is  a  former  schoolteacher  with 
a  ooUeve  degree;  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  and  an  ofBoer  for  nearly  5  years 
during  the  World  War  n  emergency:  has 
been  a  career  worker  In  the  postal  sys- 
tem since  that  day,  and  is  eminently 
quaUfled  for  the  poalUon  of  postmaster. 
Having  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ean  readily  see  that  the  BxecuUve  order 
permitting  the  cancellation  of  these  ex- 
aminations was  done  purely  for  political 
purposes  to  provide  poslUoxu  for  politi- 


cal hacks,  but  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  the  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  political  bosses  and  partisan  poli- 
ticians has  weakened  our  systen  which 
was  designed  to  protect  our  civil  serv- 
ants. Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  patronage -hungry  politicians  do 
not  continue  this  trend  toward  destroy- 
ing the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  Mr.  Speaker,  foHow- 
Ing  up  my  remarks  with  reference  to  our 
Army  and  the  series  of  articles  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Millls,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude parts  n  and  m  which  bring  to  an 
end  this  dissertation  on  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  duties  of  our  Army,  and 
what  It  may  expect  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  read  these  articles  as  I  feel  it  Is  a 
fine  explanation  of  where  our  defense 
dollars  go: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
AprU  34.  1953] 

AUCS  AHD  Mdf 

<By  Walter  UiUia) 

TRS  VlflTZO   8TATXS  ABUT — IX 

The  United  States  Army  la  an  extremely 
elaborate  and  coetly  Inatitutlon.  absorbing 
ttoe  fulltlme  energies  <rf  over  2  mUllon  Amer- 
ican men  and  women,  uniformed  and  civUlan, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  part-time  warriors  In 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  or  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing Its  weapons,  ammunition  and  supply. 

What  U  It  for?  Why  do  we  have  a  groxmd 
Army  at  all?  Why  ao  active  divlalons. 
backed  by  a  tremendous  overhead  of  support 
forces  and  an  extensive  apparatus  of  man- 
power and  IzMlustrlal  mobUlzatlon  intended 
to  permit  their  moie  or  less  rapid  expansion 
to  several  times  that  number? 

The  answers  have  never  been  precisely 
stated  by  the  military  or  civil  authorities,  but 
some  of  them,  at  least,  are  fairly  obvious.  At 
the  moment  we  plainly  need  ground  troops  to 
■uataln  the  batUe  In  Korea.  There  la  no 
other  way  of  doing  it  except  with  ground 
troope— we  are  using  five  combat  divisions 
there  plus  about  twice  as  many  men  In  sup- 
port of  them  and  of  their  South  Korean  and 
other  U.  N.  allies— lor  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  cannot  do  It  alone  with  the  "conven- 
tional" weapons  In  their  armory.  And 
whether  or  not  th«y  could  do  It  with  the 
nuolMT  wtapons  of  man  murder  and  de- 
itrucUon.  the  fact  lii  that  Korea  la  a  "pwiph- 
•ral"  Mtlon  la  which  tuoh  weaoona  are 
unuaable.  '^i^w  are 

The  laiuM  orlglnaUy  involved  wart  of 
acute,  even  deiperata.  Importance:  but  thty 
were  never  to  important  m  to  warrant  an 
all-out.  global  wur  with  the  full  employment 
of  atomic  weaponry  and  all  the  oataatrophw 
on  both  sides  whlob  that  ImpUes.  Xn  a  Urn- 
tted  eonflict  like  that  in  KorMi.  a  ground 
army  Is  the  only  Initrument  oapable  of  let- 
ting a  decision,  or  at  worst  a  stalemate.  The 
war  may  now  be  approaohlng  armUtloe.  But 
even  a  truce  will  still  leave  behind  It  the 

!!!!?«- V**  V  ^***  <*fMiiied  and  ready 
ground  forces  to  meet  other  possible  exlMn. 
olee  of  the  same  klneu  ^^  ^^ 


Indochina.  Burma.  India.  Iran.  tXirkey. 
Tugoalavla,  are  only  some  of  the  theaters  In 
which  an  aggressive  communism  might  re- 
peat the  Korean  experiment,  seeking  a  qulcJc 
victory  In  a  local  area,  not  serious  enough  to 
precipitate  a  third  global  war  but  yet  so  mei^- 
aclng  to  long-run  American  Interests  that 
some  cotmter  would  have  to  be  made. 
Wholly  airborne  or  seaborne  forces  are  not 
much  help  In  either  forestalling  or  repair- 
Ing  such  a  situation.  What  are  needed  are 
tankers  and  Infantrymen  on  t^e  ground,  pre- 
pared and  equipped  to  hold  or  take  terrain, 
occupy  the  disputed  police  stations  and  min- 
istries and  telephone  exchanges  and  so  lavu* 
the  decisive  orders. 

How  many  fully  organized,  trained, 
equipped  and  ready  divisions  we  should 
maintain  against  such  eventualities  may  be 
a  question;  but  it  would  be  dllDeuit  to 
argue  that  we  have  too  many  today.  There 
Is  actually  only  one  Army  division  In  the 
United  States— the  82d  Airborne— which 
fully  meets  this  description.  The  2d  and 
3d  Marines  might  also  qualify:  but  the 
remaining  0  Army  tactical  divisions  (1 
armored.  1  other  atarlKime  and  4  Infantry) 
in  the  aone  of  the  Interior  have  been  so 
heavily  loaded  with  the  duty  of  training  re- 
crulta  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rotation 
system  that  their  combat  availability  has 
been  much  reduced. 

A  second  obvious  reason  for  the  Army  is 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  This,  again. 
Is  a  problem  which  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  leave  to  nuclear  weapons  as  instrumenta 
of  mass  destruction.  With  nuclear  weapons 
at  their  own.  the  Russians  to  a  certain  sactent 
hold  Paris.  London  and  the  other  great 
centars  of  western  civilization  as  hostages 
against  our  employment  of  such  weapons  on 
Moscow  or  Leningrad  or  the  major  centers  of 
Soviet  industrial  power.  Even  if  we  accepted 
the  risk  and  launched  strategic  war  on  the 
Soviet  Industrial  base.  Its  effecU  would  not 
be  quickly  recorded:  Unoppoeed  on  the 
ground,  the  Red  Army  could  still  roll  weat- 
ward  to  the  Atlantic  if  not  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
Korea  certainly  demonstrates  the  power  of 
a  mass  army  to  advance,  even  against  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  air  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  unless  there  are  powerful  ground 
troope  to  oppose  It.  To  provide  those  troops 
Is  the  purpose  of  NATO;  to  do  our  part  in 
effecting  that  purpose  la  the  reason  for  our 
six  divisions  in  Germany  and  aU  our  mutual 
aid  appropriations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Are  they  enooght  Again  It  is  a  real  ques- 
tion. It  can  be  argued  that  to  prevent  an 
attack  altogether  one  does  not  need  the  full 
measure  of  men  and  equipment  that  would 
be  required  to  repel  It.  The  costs  of  an 
attack  may  be  raised  to  such  a  prohibitive 
level  that  It  will  not  be  attempted,  even 
though  it  wouid  still  probably  succeed  If  the 
attempt  were  made.  Even  the  preeent  NATO 
defense,  imperfect  as  It  Is.  has  raised  the 
costs;  the  atomic  threat  raises  them  stUl 
higher.  Possibly  we  can  get  by  on  thU  gen- 
eral baala.  But  unless  there  Is  somewhere 
In  sight.  If  not  In  the  aotlvs  forces  then  in 
the  reserve  arrangements,  the  miutary 
strength  to  meet  the  ultimate  problem— 
not  only  to  make  an  attack  expensive  but  to 
give  some  assurance  that  it  will  probably  be 
a  faUure— one  cannot  feel  too  comforuble. 

We  need  a  ground  army  in  the  defense  of 
Europe.  And  we  need  one  not  merely  large 
enough  but  also  properly  designed  in  Its 
active  and  ressrve  oomponents  for  the  real 
taaki  whlob  it  may  have  to  fuiAU. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Rtrald  Trtbuae   of 
AprU  87.  l»da] 
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(By  Walter  MilUa) 
tntim  sram  auct— >in 

The  United  States  Army  has  other 
besides  the  waging  of  peripheral  wart, 


M  Uk 


Korea,  or  making  tta  due  cc>ntrlbution  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  In  another  global 
conflict. 

A  very  Important  one  Is  providing  for  the 
antiaircraft  gunnery  defense  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Har<Uy  less  Important 
are  ita  responslbliitlee  in  research  on  and 
development  of  the  new  weapons — guided 
mlasUes  and  atomic  warheads.  The  first 
problem.  In  which  the  Army  is  involved  with 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  (with  Ita  radar  picket 
and  antiaircraft  faculties)  and  the  Civil  De- 
feuse  organization,  seems  only  recently  to 
have  been  coming  under  Intensive  study  and 
review.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
answers  are  as  sufficient,  as  sound  or  as  well 
integrated  among  the  servli^es  as  they  might 
be. 

The  progress  with  the  new  weapons  has 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  publicity,  most 
of  it  completely  unenllghtcnlng  If  not  mis- 
leading. The  men  who  ht^ve  been  working 
with  guided  missiles,  homing  rocketa,  atomic 
artillery  pieces  and  the  tactical  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  In  ground  warfare, 
ar  usually  enthuslasta  for  the  possibilities 
they  see  opening  up;  but  the  Impression  re- 
mains that  most  of  this  Is  stlU  In  the  realm 
of  the  future. 

The  trouble  with  the  guided  missiles  Is 
still  In  the  guidance.  The  continuing  ex- 
perlmenta  on  the  Nevada  Proving  Ground 
are  enough  to  suggest  ho«  little  Is  known 
as  yet,  and  how  much  remains  to  be  learned, 
about  the  practical  employment  of  the  nu- 
clear fireball  In  combat  tactics.  Should  we 
be  confronted  by  another  Korea  type  opera- 
tion, we  would  doubtless  go  Into  It  with 
about  the  same  weapons  system  and  tactical 
methods  we  have  applied  In  nhe  present  fight- 
ing; while  If  the  balloon  should  go  up  for  a 
third  all-out  war — something  which  would 
most  probably  be  initiated  by  a  Soviet  land 
attack  on  Western  Europe — the  Western 
armies  would  take  their  share  of  the  on- 
slaught equipped  with  about  the  same  tac- 
tical concepta.  military  organization  and  basic 
weapon  types  as  they  had  developed  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

This  seems  the  clear  inference  from  the 
rearmament  policies  which  have  In  fact 
been  foUowed  since  1950.  The  one  possible 
new  factor  would  be  the  strategic  nuclear 
attack  on  cities  far  behind  the  battle.  No 
one  knows  how  (or  even  whether)  that 
would  develop,  but  it  is  certain  that  while 
we  waltad  to  find  out,  the  ground  conflict 
would  rise  with  great  speed  and  violence 
into  the  forefront  of  the  action,  and  might 
well  decide  the  war  before  the  strategic 
bombers  could  exert  their  effect.  For  this 
ground  conflict  the  American  Army,  and  to 
a  great  extant  the  allied  NATO  armies  which 
we  have  been  striving  so  hard  to  recreata. 
are  still  formed  basically  around  the  com- 
paratively static  and  road-bound  Infantry 
division.  The  available  nctlve  divisions — 
much  too  few  In  themselves  to  hold  a  de- 
fensive line  against  the  full  torrent  of  So- 
viet manpower — are  backe<t  by  reserve  divi- 
sions, and  further  moblltit^d  manpower  and 
Industrial  resources,  all  designed  to  produce 
more  Infantry  divisions  to  give  further 
weight  to  a  still  fundamentally  linear  or 
static  defense  concept. 

Broadly.  It  Is  not  too  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  whole  sjttem  Is  one  d«- 
signed,  at  bottom,  to  produce  new  armies 
like  the  Anglo<Prtnch  armies  which  Hitler 
tors  to  pieces  In  6  weeks  in  IMO,  like  the 
Soviet  armies  which  he  ne«rly  dsstroyed  on 
thsur  frontisrs  In  1041,  like  the  lUllan  ar. 
mles  which  the  BrltUh  herded  In  droves 
into  ths  prtoon  pens  In  North  Africa.  Lately 
numerous  voloea  (more  numerous  among  our 
armored  soldlera  who  are  the  spiritual  helra 
of  the  old  United  States  cavalry  than  any- 
where site)  have  been  ralMd  to  insist  th»t 
this  concept  Is  Inadequate, 

They  argue  that  the  Infantry  mass  Is 
relatively  utelees  in  modsrn  war;  that  for 
land  warfare  In  a  theaUi  like  Burope.  no 


less  than  for  sea  warfu-e  or  air  warfare, 
speed,  mobility,  and  shock  effect  are  every- 
thing. They  argue  that  the  problem  of  an- 
other land  war  In  Europe  can  be  ratlonaUy 
met  only  by  highly  mobile  forces.  This 
means  concebtrated  tank  formations,  backed 
by  armored  and  fully  track-borne  (not 
wheel-borne)  Infantry  and  self-propeUed 
artillery,  with  strong  air  cover  and  air  sup- 
ply. It  does  not  mean  new  weapons  so 
much  as  a  more  effective  proportioning,  com- 
bination and  tactical  employment  of  the 
already  tried  weaponry  we  now  have. 

The  technical  argument  is,  of  course,  more 
complex,  less  clear  cut  than  this  would  Im- 
ply. But  It  Is  the  Implications  which  are 
suggestive.  They  are  that  in  another  global 
war  the  ground  battle  In  Western  Europe 
would  be  of  critical  Importance,  whatever 
might  be  happening  at  the  aame  time  !n 
the  air  or  at  sea;  that  the  United  States  Army, 
with  all  ita  reserve  and  Industrial  poten- 
tials. Is  bound  to  be  the  core  and  strong 
back  of  the  western  defenders,  and  that 
It  Is  therefore  critically  necessary  that  the 
Army — in  both  Ito  active  and  reserve  ar- 
rangementa.  ita  relations  with  Ita  allies,  its 
tactics  and  ita  weapons  and  ita  mobUlza- 
tlon iMise — l>e  designed  to  do  the  Job  In  the 
light  of  modern  experience,  modem  equip- 
ment, and  modern  methods. 

This  Is  hardly  now  the  case — and  that 
regardless  of  whether  the  armored  soldiers 
are  wholly  that  or  not.  The  Army  has 
had  to  struggle  so  bard  to  get  the  bare 
necessities  of  survival  and  housekeeping 
that  It  has  had  little  time  to  refine  ita 
tactics.  Popular  attention  has  been  so  en- 
grossed with  atomic  bombs,  air  warfare, 
guided  missiles,  and  all  kinds  of  new  gadgetry 
that  it  has  scarcely  looked  at  the  old  and 
the  stUl  sore  problems  of  ground  warfare 
(including  all  the  ancillarles  of  air  combat 
and  air  and  sea  transport  which  It  now  de- 
mands) that  are  certain  to  confront  us  In 
any  future  struggle.  But  we  have  to  look 
at  them.  If  there  is  any  sense  in  maintaining 
an  Army  at  alL 


Amendments  of  Labor-Manaf  ement 
ReUtiont  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  the  following 
partial  text  of  the  statement  of  President 
John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, m  response  to  your  Invitation  X  today 
appear  In  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  has 
Ita  members  In  the  ooal*mlnlng  Industry  of 
this  country  and  approximately  some  100 
other  Induetrles.  Since  my  last  appearance 
before  your  committee  on  matters  lueh  as 
these  on  March  7,  1M7,  the  position  of  the 
mine  workers  In  reference  to  punitive  and 
restrictive  labor  legislation  (as  was  being 
considered  at  that  time  and  which  over  a 
Presidential  veto  became  the  preeent  Taft- 
Hartley  Act)  has,  I  think,  been  well  known 
to  all  of  you.  Passage  of  time  and  accu- 
mulated experience  has  not  changed  our 
position. 


We  warned  then,  as  we  have  continuously 
and  do  now  warn,  against  the  passage  or 
continuation  of  such  legislation  as  epito- 
mized in  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  In  the  spring  of  1949  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  succeeded  In  de- 
feating the  repeal  of  his  hyphenated  legis- 
lative namesake,  despite  the  people's  polit- 
ical mandate  expressed  the  previous  Novem- 
ber, the  mine  workers  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee a  statement  as  to  their  position  on 
the  then  pending  bills  dealing  with  repeal 
and  amendments  of  this  act.  It,  In  general, 
ertpresses  our  present  views. 

There  now  lie  before  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, as  best  we  can  calculate'  from  the 
myriad  proposals,  approximately  40  separate 
bills,  some  containing  many  subdivisions 
seeking  to  retain,  and  amend  as  retained. 
Senator  Tajt's  handiwork  of  1947.  Cast  aside 
from  your  present  considerations  apparently 
are  the  lew  bills  proposing  repeal  of  the  act. 
Consequently  I  shall  attempt  to  express  oxir 
views  on  the  overall  situation  as  It  seems  to 
exist  rather  than  undertake  lengthy  or  de- 
tailed commento  on  the  various  individual 
pending  amendmenta. 

Our  views  on  them  seriatim  would  serve  no 
good  purpose,  for  the  Mine  Workers  appear 
before  you  today  more  stanchly  than  ever 
before  of  the  firm  belief  and  opinion  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  shoiild  In  Ita  entirety 
be  repealed,  cast  aside,  and  held  for  luiught. 
It  should  be  forgotten  In  our  opinion  as  an 
evil,  political  mental  aberration,  form  of 
hysteria  and-fanhed  Into  being  by  the  selfish 
and  shortsighted  professional  antagonista  of 
labor,  y 

Thjr  employers  of  this  country  In  their 
desire  to  stem  the  long-delayed  tide  of  prog- 
ress being  made  by  their  employees  toward 
unionization,  self-protection  and  betterment 
of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families 
proclaimed  the  evils  of  the  Wagner  Act,  aver- 
ring it  to  be  filled  with  Injustices.  They 
Instigated  the  most  gigantic  program  of  in- 
spired false  propaganda  which  this  country 
probably  has  ever  seen,  and  finally  riveted 
the  Iron  collar  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
around  the  necks,  bodies,  and  souls  of  the 
American  working  people. 

When  the  Congress  stampeded,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  did,  and  took  that  tragic  step,  the 
Mine  Workers  then  declared  their  position 
and  we  repeat  It  today.    We  said: 

"The  Taft-Hartley  statute  Is  the  first  ugly 
savage  thrust  of  fascism  in  America." 

"It  is  the  ugly  recrudescence  of  govern- 
ment by  injunction." 

"It  creates  an  inferior  class  of  citizens,  an 
Inferior  category  and  a  debased  position  po- 
litically for  the  men  and  women  who  toil  by 
hand  and  brain  for  their  dally  sustenance 
and  to  saf^uard  the  future  for  their  loved 
ones." 

We  repeat  those  statemente  now.  They 
are  as  true  today  as  the  day  when  uttered. 

The  basic  discriminatory,  punitive,  restric- 
tive, repressive,,  compulsive,  and  oppressive 
Ingredienta  of  the  act  remain.  Time  does 
not  allow,  and  no  good  purpose  would  be 
served,  to  reiterate  them  in  detail  here.  No 
single  amendment  or  series  of  amendmenta 
can  cure  or  overcome  the  fundamental  evUs 
of  the  basic  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
act  Itaelf  or  the  fearful  potentials  for  labor 
Inherent  In  Ita  continued  exlstanoe  and  ex* 
tended  application.  Bven  If  clothed  la 
amendments  as  varied  ai  the  oolors  of  Jo- 
seph's ooat,  this  act  will  remain  a  thorn 
and  a  spear  In  the  side  of  American  labor. 
A  liberal  application  of  cologne  or  a  gener> 
ous  sprinkling  of  Chanel  Mo.  B  cannot  and 
will  not  deodorlM  an  otherwise  odoroua  orea> 
ture  or  make  It  a  more  decent  or  useful 
animal.  Strong  language,  one  may  say. 
Agree,  but  In  all  seriousness  ths  time  has 
oome,  It  seems  to  us.  to  rpeak  the  unvar* 
nlshed  truth  as  we  see  It. 

And  why  do  the  mlneworkers  thus  con- 
demn and  use  blunt  tarms  In  denouncing 
this  statute  and  oppose  Ita  continuation  even 
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vtth  am«ndm*nUf  Th«  Kurwn  Um  In  tbt 
bMio  fundMMaUl  tvlla  ot  tb«  Mt  ItMU  and 
our  MpwUnet  and  tb«  almUMr  MpwttnoM 
91  aU  othtr  Ubor  organtiaUona  untf«r  It.  I 
BMd  not  r«ialnd  jou  that  twlo«  th«  ao^oalltd 
natteMua  tflMTiMMy  provtilona  ot  th«  aet 
haw  bMA  Invokad  aialnat  ua  tj  th«  haary 
oudMl  ot  InjMnetkm  and  oontampt.  Tha 
raavuta  ar«  ««U  known  to  you—a  &na  ot 
•I,4M,000  agalnat  ua  tor  aUagad  oontampt  in 
AprU  IMI  and  an  aoqulttal  In  IfM.  ukt- 
vlaa,  tha  maohinary  ot  tha  aaaa  aaetion  ot 
tha  aot  waa  uaad  a  third  tlma  tn  Juna  IMI, 
but  did  not  nrograaa  bayond  tha  ataga  ot  tha 
Praaidantlal  hoard  ot  Inquiry.  Nona  ot  thaaa 
thraa  procaadlnga  wara  taotually  or  laffally 

iuatiaad  for  thara  astatad  no  lanulna  na« 
lonal  amartaney  In  any  of  tham. 

In  IMa  tha  mlnara'  valfara  fund  had  baan 
•omplat^  aatopnad  by  tha  raoaloltrant  and 
•aloulatad  rafuaal  ot  tha  oparator  truataa  to 
hUow  It  to  function.  Ra  &lad  four  dlSarant 
eourt  aetlona  aaaklng  to  damonatrata  tha  U- 
tofaUty  ot  tha  fund  undar  tha  Tatt>Rartlay 
Aot.  Tha  mlnara,  raaantlns  thla  dallbarata 
attampt  to  wrack  tha  fund,  on  thalr  own  Inl- 
%latlva  ratralnad  from  work.  Tha  unlon'a 
npraaantatlva  during  thla  atoppafa  oon- 
llnuad  hla  afforta  to  actlvata  tha  fund  and 
balnf  auoeaaatul  on  April  la  raportad  to  tha 
eourt  that  tha  work  atoppaca  had  oaaaad,  tha 
mamhara  ot  tha  union  raquaatad  to  rtturn 
to  work  and  that  a  aattlamant  ot  tha  dlaputa 
had  baan  raachad.  Tha  court  arbitrarily  ra« 
fuaad  to  aeoapt  auch  raport.  Tha  Attomay 
Oanaral  of  tha  Unltad  Btataa  rafuaad  to  par> 
form  hla  atatutory  duty  to  dlaeharia  tha 
injunction  upon  tha  raaolutlon  of  tha  dU> 
puta,  and  tha  court  Anad  ua  11,420,000  for 
oontampt. 

Would  thaaa  avanta  hava  oceuirad  had  it 
aot  baan  known  to  tha  coal  oparatora  that 
thMa  lay  on  tha  atatuta  books  thaaa  Injunc- 
tion waapona  to  ba  uasd  agalnat  tha  union 
•a  aoon  aa  tha  tqiaraton  could  bring  about  a 
ao-callad  amargancyt  The  aniwar  la  '*No," 
Tba  dUputa  would  hav*  baen  aolvad  in  Its 
Inception  but  the  very  existence  of  this  pro- 
vision caused  the  operators  to  precipitate  a 
altuatlon  whereupon  the  Qovarnment  could 
be  propagandised  Into  becoming  the  active 
ally  of  the  employers  and  the  antagonist  of 
the  employees. 

Thereafter  three  of  theaa  suits  Involving 
the  fund  were  dismissed  after  the  miners 
had  made  answers  thereto,  but  until  the  de- 
cision in  the  fourth  case  was  rendered  fav- 
orable to  the  miners,  declaring  the  fund  to 
be  legal,  the  operators  continued  to  be  ada- 
mant in  their  refusal  to  bargain  for  a  new 
contract.  Only  when  the  final  compulsion 
of  the  national  emergency  and  other  sections 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been  used 
against  the  miners  and  after  ttie  operators 
had  lost  their  attempt  to  sabotage  the  fund 
wa«  an  agreement  reached.  In  the  mean- 
time, another  attempt  to  force  a  so-called 
national  emergency  was  taking  place,  and 
the  President  was  persuaded  to  invoice  the 
machinery  of  the  act  by  appointing  bis  Ixxuxl 
of  inquiry,  which  was  functioning,  when 
the  above  decision  validating  the  fund  was 
reached.  When  the  compulsion  of  this  liti- 
gation was  relieved  an  agreement  was 
reached  within  24  hours  and  a  contract 
aigned. 

In  1940,  it  was  obvious  to  the  mine  workers, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  in 
May  to  their  termination  by  the  operators 
to  October,  that  we  could  expect  no  oonces- 
Bions  from  the  operators.  Why?  Again  l>e- 
eause  we  were  constantly  reminded  by  them 
at  practically  every  session  that  the  ma- 
c^hlnery  of  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  was  available 
to  the  operators  and  would  be  used  by  them 
against  us  through  unfair  labor  practices 
charges  before  the  Board  and  eventually 
through  the  national  emergency  sections, 
with  ensuing  contempt  actions.  For  10  long 
months  the  miners  pleaded  in  vain.  Tou  all 
know  what  happened — ^flve  charges  were  filed 


and  Robert  Danham,  of  unaavory  tama  aa 

Eoaral  oounsal  of  tha  Board,  conaolldatad 
am  and  obtained  a  raatralnlng  ordar 
agalnat  tha  mtnara.  depriving  tham  of  thalr 
right  to  bargain  on  four  major  Itaoaa  of  tha 
contract 

And  than  eama  tlia  aama  old  pattarn  of  an* 
othar  Injunction  cbtalnad  by  tha  Attorney 
Oanaral  ot  tha  Vnitad  mataa  on  tha  thaory 
of  a  national  amargancy,  and  an  Immadlata 
eltattoB  tor  oontampt,  Tha  raaultat  A 
eourt,  couragaoualy  weighing  tha  law  and  tha 
facta,  acquitted  the  union  of  contempt,  but  a 
few  tlndtcttve  Qofarnmant  ofltelala  under- 
took  within  I  houra  on  tha  aama  day  to  Im- 
mediately reverae  that  court  and  thua  con- 
tinue the  coercive  governmental  threat 
against  the  union.  They  failed— but  again 
tha^yery  eKlatance  of  theaa  atatutory  maana 
oi  coercing  the  union  an«l  tu  membera 
aatopped  all  genuine  collective  bargaining 
at  the  very  threahoM  of  the  negotiating  aaa- 
alona  begun  in  May  IMS.  Within  4g  houra 
after  acquittal  of  contempt  the  oparatora 
entered  into  genuine  collective  bargaining 
and  an  agreemant  waa  achieved. 

Frustrated  and  aatopped  for  10  long 
months  only  becauaa  of  tha  outatandlng 
threats  of  thla  compulalve  and  oppraaalea 
atatuta  which  the  oparatora  aought  to  uaa— > 
and  parentheUcally  a  year  after  Denham  had 
prevented  the  mlnara  from  negotiating  ear- 
tain  condltlona  by  hla  Arat  InJunoUon  and 
thus  forced  tha  mlnara  to  aurrandar  auch 
claims— a  trial  examiner  of  the  Board  vindi- 
cated the  mlnara  on  aubaUnUally  all  tha 
ehargea  upon  whldx  the  original  injunction 
waa  obtained. 

An  eminent  gentleman  and  former  Di- 
rector of  tha  Mediation  and  OoncUUtlon 
Barvlca.  Ron.  DavM  L.  Oota.  recanUy  In  ad- 
draaalng  a  gathartng  at  tha  Unlvaralty  ot 
Notr*  Dama  suodncUy  sUtad  tha  varttlea  of 
tha  avlls  Inherent  In  thla  whole  altuatlon 
whan  ha  said : 

-Oompulslon  Is  bad;  It  U  a  contradiction 
In  tarma.  Free  ooUacUve  bargaining  does  not 
lend  Itaalf  to  compulsion.  Compulsion  de- 
stroys free  collective  bargaining.  And  this 
search  by  our  lagWatoca.  by  our  lawyers, 
for  a  neatly  Ued  package  which  answers  all 
tha  quesUons  of  what  happens  If  this  doasnt 
work  and  what  happens  if  that  doeant  work, 
the  mere  asking  of  those  questions,  and  the 
philosophy  which  prompts  people  to  ask 
those  questions,  in  Iteelf  denies  the  validity 
of  collective  bargaining  which  is  basic  in  our 
national  labor  policy.  I  cannot  emphasize 
that  too  much." 

I  have  previously  stated  that  none  of  these 
so-called  national  emergencies  really  existed. 
I  repeat  that  statement.  It  is  true.  With- 
out going  into  detail  it  can  be  categorically 
stated  ttiat  in  each  year  when  strikes  have 
occurred,  the  coal  production  was  greater 
than  in  the  years  In  which  there  were  no 
strikes.  This  runs  to  negate  completely  the 
hue  and  the  cry  of  national  emergencies  for 
the  statistics  and  all  the  true  facts  of  the 
several  situations  show  and  demoiutrate  that 
this  country  has  never  suffered  irreparable 
injiiry  from  deprivation  of  coal. 

Bvery  strike  and  every  lockout  carries  with 
it  the  seeds  of  its  own  determination  and 
solution.  The  restraints  that  are  inherent 
in  the  individual  will  operate  in  the  mass, 
to  the  union,  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
country — so  why  impede  and  prevent  free 
collecUve  bargaining  to  its  truest  sense  by 
crippling  and  restrictive  legislation  which 
in  the  end  only  delays  and  injures  employer, 
enaployee,  and  the  country  at  large.  Even 
Senator  Tatt  has  said,  speaking  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1953  issue  of  Fortune,  as  follows: 

"Personally,  I'm  in  favor  of  the  right  to 
strike  in  a  free  economy.  The  newspapers 
holler  their  heads  off  that  people  are  suffer- 
ing. Usually  they're  not  suffering;  real  to- 
Jury  Is  still  a  threat." 

This  statute  has  loosed  upon  American 
labor  more  diiOcultles  and  harassments  th^n 


there  were  avUs  releaaed  by  tha  epanlaf  of 
PandoraM  bas.  Look  at  aaotloa  Ml.  allag. 
edly  enacted  to  allow  aulta  for  vlolatton  of 
contracta,  but  which  tn  net  reault  by  the 
expanded  Jurladlctlon  given  to  the  courta 
and  by  Ita  redeflntuon  of  "agent"  laM  down 
the  way  for  legal  ohaea  In  tha  AaM  of  labor 
relattona  and  true  eoUeotlve  bargaining.  1% 
haa  Invited  a  maaa  of  damage  aettoiM,  baaed 
on  tmacinary  and  Acutioua  contract  viola« 
ttona,  aaaklng  to  raid  tha  treaauHea  of  parent 
unkma  for  acta  of  Indlviduala,  wholly  unau* 
thoriaad  by  tha  parent  union  and  in  aoma 
eaaaa  aaeklng  damagea  for  alleged  contract 
violaUona  wiMn  there  waa  tn  tmi  no  contraai 
in  extatenoe.    Let  me  cite  but  one  eaampla. 

A  eoal  company  In  June,  iMi,  auad  tha 
local,  tha  disuict  and  the  IntarnaUonal 
union  for  M00.000  in  redeial  Court,  obtain- 
ing Jurtadiction  under  thla  aaetion  of  tlva  act, 
alleging  violation  of  contract  over  a  dlaputa 
in  wtilah  a  few  indlviduala  rafuaad  to  lay  a 
certain  traekage.  A  pure  "pit  ooounlttea'* 
caaa  which  ahouM  have  bean  adjusted  under 
the  grievance  machinery  of  the  contract. 
But  tha  company,  undar  tha  invitation  ot 
thU  aaetion  of  the  act,  did  not  ao  elect,  and 
auad.  The  aaaa  waa  pending  whan  tha  aaao* 
elation  of  which  thla  company  waa  a  mem« 
bar  agreed  to  algn  a  new  contract,  the  old 
one  having  expired.  Thla  aaaa  waa  called  to 
the  direct  ^ttanUon  of  the  repraaanuuve  ot 
that  aaaodaUon.  As  a  part  ot  tha  conatd* 
arauon  for,  thla  company  to  become  a  party 
to  the  new  agreement  the  minora  inaiatad 
that  it  ba  dlamlaaad.  baoauae  tha  company 
area  undar  obligation  by  the  terms  of  the  old 
agraeoaent  to  have  settled  the  dispute  in  tha 
ftrat  Inatanca  under  tha  "Settlement  of  Dta- 
putaa  and  Orlavanoaa"  provlalon  of  the  old 
and  expired  contract. 

Bafora  algnlng  tha  agreement,  ha  waa  ape* 
oiflcally  informed  that  the  mine  workera 
would  not  axecuu  tha  contract  to  covar  that 
company,  and  ha.  as  lU  repreaantatlva.  agreed 
that  ba  was  not  signing  for  or  covering  It 
Into  the  contract  when  ha  afllxad  tha  asao- 
ciattoo  name  to  tha  new  agreamant.  Tha 
old  case  was  not  dismissed,  and  when  tha 
men  refused  to  go  to  work  without  a  new 
contract,  a  new  lawsuit  alleging  damages  for 
contract  violation  to  the  sum  of  $76,000 
filed  to  Federal  court,  even  though  there 
no  new  contract  in  existence.  Both  caaea 
now  pending  subject  to  trial  next  month. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  facts  do  not  Justify 
these  damage  claims  and  that,  therefore,  tha 
union  will  defeat  them  and  has  nothing  to 
fear.  But  the  harm  is  done.  The  siiits  ara 
pendtog.  Costs  and  attorneys'  fees  and  ex- 
penses are  being  Incurred,  the  union  Is  be- 
ing harassed,  and  the  central  treasury  of  tha 
union  threatened.  This  illustration  could  ba 
multiplied,  for  the  number  of  actions  under 
the  doctrtoe  of  this  section  of  the  act  ara 
legion  in  numlMr  with  possible  potential  lia- 
bilities running  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

So  it  is  likewise  under  section  303,  the  boy- 
cott section  of  the  act.  As  an  illustration, 
there  Is  pending  to  a  Federal  district  court  a 
series  of  13  damage  actions  against  the  toter- 
national  union,  with  potential  liabilities  of 
$4  million.  In  truth,  the  alleged  and  ficti- 
tious damages  sought  against  the  union  to 
these  cases  stem  from  cancelation  by  a  coal 
company,  for  purely  business  and  economic 
reasons,  of  certain  leases  originally  executed 
by  it  with  their  several  lessees,  the  present 
plaintiffs — all  as  the  company  had  a  perfect 
contractual  and  legal  right  to  do.  But  did 
these  lessees  sue  the  company?  No.  They 
seek  to  harass  the  union,  raid  Its  treasury, 
and  embarrass  and  Impede  its  otherwise  nor- 
mal working  relationships  with  the  company 
who  subleased  these  lands  to  these  claim- 
ants. These  cases  stand  for  trial  this  sum- 
mer, and  none  of  them  would  ever  have 
been  instituted  except  for  the  open  and 
standing  invitation  to  these  lessees,  under 
section  303  (b)  of  the  act,  to  thus  imjustly 
harass  this  union  and  Its  membera. 
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The  net  effect  of  the  unfair  lal>or  prac- 
tice aacttona  of  the  aot  (g  (a)  and  g  (b)) 
and  the  companion  aectiona  cloaking  tha 
Board  with  almoat  unbr  idled  authority  to 
Inveatigata  and  iMuraaa  haii  been  to  ratae  and 
maintain  almost  Inaurmo  an  table  roadblocka 
to  organlatng  aotivittea  in  all  unlona.  The 
red  tape  and  maaalve  prc<cedurai  diScultiea 
area  ted  by  the  admtniatratlva  and  enforce- 
ment provtatona  of  tha  act.  coupled  with  tha 
ever  espanding  Interpret  atioiui  being  dally 
ground  out  by  tha  Board  have  in  uany  in- 
itancea  grievoualy  imnairvd  the  rtght  or  even 
the  opportunity  ot  a  labcr  union  to  conduct 
an  organiiing  campaign, 

Aa  an  example,  in  four  caaea  on  ehargea 
brought  by  Individual  Mtd  iaolated  com- 
panlaa  tha  final  ceaae  and  dealat  ordera  have 
not  been  limited  to  th»  original  charting 
companiea  but  expanded  geographically  to 
cover  whole  dtatricta  Including  many  coun- 
tlea  utterly  removed  from  the  areaa  of  the 
original  charging  partiea— in  affect  diatrtct- 
wlde  ordara.  And.  in  twc  ot  thaaa  caaea  tha 
Trial  Bxamlner  refused  t>  recommend  auch 
expanalona  but  tha  Board  took  It  upon  Itaalf 
to  arbitrarily  expand  and  enlarge  the  re- 
atrlctive  orders.  Bo,  in  n«tt  effect,  all  organ- 
ialng  for  all  practical  purpoaea  haa  baan 
aatopped  and  chaoa  and  oonfuaion  reign  in 
thoaa  areaa.  In  aoma  Instancaa  where 
•bargee  have  been  aiad  reaponalblllty  even 
haa  baan  imputad  to  tha  union  baaed  upon 
the  acta  of  third  party  ati-angara,  not  on  tha 
note  ot  ita  members,  all  undar  tha  expanded 
nnd  dlatorted  redeftoltJon  of  the  word 
*'agent'*  contained  in  the  act  and  aa  Inter- 
preted tiy  the  Board. 

Btmply  becauaa  the  Tatt-Rartlay  Act  la  a 
•paote  of  fraud  on  not  only  lal>or  unlona  but 
upon  tha  country  at  large,  it  haa  raveraad 
the  national  policy  of  thla  Qovarnment  hare- 
tofore  axpraaaad  to  tha  Nor rla-LaOuardia  and 
Clayton  Acta.  It  haa,  to  effect,  repudiated 
tha  prograaa  aohlavad  by  tha  pravloua  an- 
Itghtanad  national  policy  ot  reoognlalng  and 
•noouraging  oollactlva  banialnlng  to  ita  tru- 
est aanaa.  Tha  Taft-Hartley  Act  haa  baan. 
and  Is,  an  open  standing  Invitation  .  o  oourta 
averywhere.  State  and  Fwlaral.  to  revert  to 
the  long  stooe  diacredltad  doctrine  that  hu- 
man labor  la  a  oommodlty  or  arUcla  of  oom- 
merca. 

The  Congress  should  re<x)gnise  that  there 
la  a  vast  difference  betwe<>n  people  working 
for  a  living  to  one  industry  and  making  a 
bargato  with  a  corporation  on  the  basis  of 
a  labor  contract,  as  against  another  corpora- 
tion making  a  contract  with  them  to  deliver 
certato  supplies  and  materials.  The  human 
equation  is  to  one  with  human  variables,  and 
Is  abaent  to  the  other.  Wholehearted  ac- 
ceptance of  collective  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  this  country  is  the 
solution  to  this  problem,  not  in  a  law  that 
would  place  the  human  relationships  of  such 
varied  character  in  the  hands  of  the  courts. 
Courts  are  not  fitted  or  suited  to  handle 
this  problem.  The  need  for  expert  and 
speedy  disposition  of  grievances  that  arise 
as  a  restilt  of  employer  and  employee  rela- 
tions is  best  solved  and  efficiently  and  mar- 
ally  best  promoted  by  dealings  t>etween  the 
parties  themselves.  The  mtoeworkers  and 
the  coal  operators  can  and  will  adjust  their 
differences  without  the  dubioiu  aid  ol  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act. 

Much  has  heretofore  been  said  about  the 
financial  registration  and  Communist-affl- 
davlt  requirements  of  the  act.  To  the  mtoe- 
workers both  requirements  are  gratuitous 
Insults  horn  of  suspicion,  enacted  to  anger 
and  haste,  and  calculated  to  bring  about  re- 
sults utterly  foreign  to  those  which  its  spon- 
sors publicly  proclaimed.  Ttxe  genesis  of  the 
sections  covering  registration  and  the  filing 
of  financial  statements  lies  to  the  unfounded 
Implication  that  unions  are  not  honest  in 
their  ftoanclal  dealtogs.  The  fact  Is  that 
unions  under  their  constitutions  and  by- 
lawa,  without  statutory  compulsion,  provide 


affectively  tor  a  OMthod  of  aecoxmtlng  to 
their  membera  for  all  fundi  oollectad  and 
expended.  Invariably  unlona  are  perfectly 
wlUing  to  give  to  any  iagltimataly  Intareatad 
paveon  information  eovering  their  financial 
affaire. 

The  Mine  Workera  have  auditors  alectad 
by  the  memberahip,  Theaa  auditora  go  over 
tha  fUtaneial  racorda  ot  tha  union,  otakinff 
raporta  to  ita  eonvantlona,  and  aa  itamiaad 
statement  ot  the  receipts  and  the  diaburaa- 
manta  of  the  orfanlMttoa  is  given  %e  all 
looai  unions  twice  a  year.  lYieaa  atatameata 
ara  broltan  down  and  ahew  every  diaburee- 
mant  and  receipt  in  itemiaad  form.  In  ad- 
dition to  theee  atatamenta  and  raporta,  a 
report  la  annually  given  to  the  TraMttry  Da- 

Crtmant  under  Baction  101  ot  tha  Intamal 
venue  Code  on  Form  MO,  which  report 
concerning  recelpta  and  diiburaamenta  la 
certainly  aufltelant  for  anv  legitimate  pur- 
poae  that  may  be  reauired  by  Oovernment. 

To  require  the  regutration  and  filing  of 
financial  atatamenta  and  all  the  red  tape 
detail  required  by  the  act  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder  is  not  to  pro- 
tect union  memlMra.  It  la  aimply  a  device, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  innuendo  to  accuaa 
unions  in  general  of  dlahonaaty  and,  on  tha 
other,  to  secure  Information  to  be  used  In 
wealtening  or  deatroyii^  a  union.  It  la 
Inlqultoua  and  on  ita  face  condemna  ItMlf, 

Aa  to  the  Oommuniat  aflldavit— I  auppoaa 
it  is  hardly  neceaaary  for  me  to  aay  taat  I 
am  not  now  and  navar  have  been  a  Com- 
munist. I  suppose  It  Is  hardly  neceaaary  for 
me  to  remind  you  that  the  United  Mine 
Workere  of  America  many  yeara  ago  wrote 
into  ita  Oonatitution  provialona  which  pro- 
hil>it  and  prevent  any  Oommuniat  from  be- 
eomlng  or  remaining  a  mamlter  of  the  union. 
The  United  Mine  Worltera  of  America  haa 
been  to  the  vanguard  ot  our  dtiaanahlp  to 
oppoalng  tlM  caat-iron  oriental  philoaophy  of 
communlam  or  of  any  other  kind  of  Ism  in 
this  country,  and  we  expect  to  remain  to  that 
poaltlon. 

No  statutory  affidavit  can  by  Ita  mere 
execution  by  a  Communist  change  him  toto 
a  good  American  dtlaen — ao  why  enlarge  and 
expand  or  continue  upon  the  statute  books 
such  a  ridiculous  and  insulting  requirement. 
Tou  may  Just  as  well  by  law  require  that 
every  cltlsen  must  purchase  from  the  United 
States  Government  Printing  OflBce  and  wear 
upon  his  back  a  placard  proclaimtog  "I  am 
an  honest  man,  Diogenes;  I  am  an  honest 
man." 

Let  the  mtoe  workers  make  a  proposal  to 
this  Committee  and  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
this:  Since  management  has  cried  out  so 
sorely  against  the  Wagner  Act  and  all  the 
manifold  injustices  alleged  to  be  contained 
therein,  let  them  now  Join  us  in  repealing 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  toto.  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  including  the  Wagner  Act  itself,  upon 
which  Taft-Hartley  is  foxinded.  This  would 
give  to  this  country,  its  employers,  and  em- 
ployees an  opportunity  (in  light  of  our  Joint 
experiences  under  both  Wagher  and  Taft- 
Hartley)  to  practice  for  a  season  true,  free, 
and  genuine  collective  bargaintog  without 
governmental  toterference,  free  from  the 
brooding  shadows  which  presently  hover  over 
all  bargaining  tables. 

This  proposal  is  serloxisly  made.  The  ever- 
rising  tide  of  todustrlal  strife  to  recent  years 
and  the  repeated  governmental  toterferences. 
both  past  and  present,  under  existing  law, 
and  the  bitterness  engendered  therby  to  all 
segments  of  our  population,  justify  the  Con- 
gress to  stripping  the  statute  books  at  tootb 
the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley  Acts.  Leave 
the  Norris-LaOu&rdia  and  the  Clayton  Acts 
as  the  Federal  rule  and  guide  to  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations.  Let  it  be  tried 
for  a  period  of  time  and  then  the  voice  of 
exp)erience  can  dictate  to  a  future  Congress 
what,  if  any,  legislation  Is  needed  in  this 
field,  or  which  may  be  todlcated  to  the  ptib- 
11c  toterest. 


RMlprocfil  Trtdt  AfrtMMBli  Ad 
EXTENSION  OPRDIARXS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


m  Ita  ROUBB  OP  RVRBaiNTA'nvai 
TittMldv.  May  f .  JIM 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Bpofiktr,  U 
may  tnttrtgt  tht  Membtrg  of  ConirtM 
to  itudy  the  toUowini  itrlM  of  quMtlont 
find  anaworg  pro  parod  find  obtalnod  by 
an  Amtriean  eompany  oonofimiag  ttM 
vital  Rtolprooal  Tradt  AgnwMnu  Aot 
Thlg  artlolt  oontalng  Information  oftokl 
valuablt  to  all  Uio  eoniumtrg  In  tht 
Unlttd  BtatM  as  wtU  as  promotlni  bet- 
tor relationships  with  our  neighbors  In 
Central  and  South  America.  X  reoom- 
meiMi  It  to  my  ooUeaiues  and  to  all  our 
clUieitB  who  are  oonoemed  about  tht 
future  ot  the  good-netghbor  policy. 

Tm  NuD  rot  UiKMira 
Queation.  la  the  Unltad  Btataa  running  out 
ot  oiif 

Anawar.  No;  but  wa  ara  ttaing  tip  our  ra* 
aarvea  three  tlBMa  aa  faat  aa  tha  raat  of  tha 
world,  and  the  ratio  ot  otir  known  raaarvaa 
to  our  conaumption  la  laaa  than  it  waa  Juat 
iMfora  World  War  II.  Common  aanaa  die- 
tatea  that  wa  aupplainent  our  domeatic  sup- 
pllaa  with  oU  imports  to  retard  tha  depletion 
of  our  oU  reaouroaa.    Rare  ara  aoma  of  tha 


OU  ia  an  axhauattbla  reeouree  which  la  not 
being  replaced  aa  it  la  oonaumad. 

The  United  fitataa  oonsumaa  about  00  par- 
cent  ot  the  oil  uaad  In  tha  world  but  haa 
only  SS  percent  ot  tha  world'a  proved  crude 


Without  crude-on  Importa  we  woxUd  have 
had  aubatantlal  crude  ahcrtagaa  to  1045. 1040, 
1047.  1048,  and  1081.  (During  the  severe 
winter  of  1047-48  Unltad  Stataa  consumera 
clamored  for  oil  importa.) 

On  the  west  coast  right  now.  prodtictlon 
is  at  maximum  rates,  yet  falls  sh<Ht  of  meet- 
tog  demand,  and  tocreasing  imporU  have 
become  necessary  as  well  as  desirable  from  a 
military  potot  of  view. 

The  President's  Materials  Policy  (Paley) 
Conunission,  reporttog  to  June  1952,  fore- 
cast United  States  oil  oonsiunpticm  of  13,- 
700,000  barrels  a  day  to  1975,  almost  twice 
the  1962  rate.  Assuming  domestic  in-odiic- 
tlon  at  11J300,000  barrels  a  day  to  1975,  tha 
report  potots  out  we  will  still  require  oil 
Imports  of  2,500,000  barrels  a  day  and  that 
only  1,300,000  barrels  of  that  amount  will  be 
available  from  Western  Hemisphere  sources. 

The  economy  of  this  country  is  geared  to 
oil.  We  must  retato  and  protect  our  tot<:rest 
to  foreign  oil  reserves  as  Insiirance  against 
a  future  shortage  of  our  own  supplies  dur- 
ing either  wai^or  peace.  We  cannot  expect 
other  countries  to  cooperate  to  making  their 
petroleimi  resources  available  to  us  when  wa 
need  them  \mless  we  offer  fair  and  reason- 
able treatment  to  the  oil  exports  from  these 
coxintrles  at  all  times. 

on.  otvama  Aim  thx  dokbstic  nuxmcxa 
Question.  Are  oU  Imports  suddenly  fiood- 
Ing  the  United  States? 

Answer.  First,  we  shotxld  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  chief  categories  of  oil  im- 
ports: crude  oil  and  residual  oils.  Residual 
oil  Imports  have  no  important  effect  on  the 
domestic  crude  producer.  Beltoers  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  reduce  their  yield  of  thla 
xinprofi table  end  product  (it  sells  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  crude),  consequently 
reftoers  would  not  run  any  important  addi- 
tional amount  of  domestic  crude  Just  to 
make  up  a  shortage  of  residual  oU  caused  by 
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Import  restriction*.  Crude-oU  Imports  in 
1953  are  estimated  to  be  641,000  barrels  a  day. 
This  represents  about  9  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  runs  to  stills  forecast  for  1953, 
amounting  to  6,924.000  barrels  a  day.  The 
average  for  the  period  1940-63  was  about  8 
percent. 

Question.  Will  domestic  producers  suffer 
real  hardship  IX  19&3  Imports  are  not  re- 
stricted? 

Answer.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
Domestic  production,  it  Is  estimated,  will 
average  6.383,000  barrels  a  day  In  1953,  de- 
spite recent  cutbacks.  This  Is  an  all-time 
record  high,  exceeding  1953  by  131.000  bar- 
rels a  day  and  1947  by  1.395,000  barrels  a 
day — up  25  percent  in  6  years. 

Question.  Why  are  some  domestic  pro- 
ducers seeking  import  restrictions  at  this 
time? 

Answer.  Domestic  producers  have  experi- 
enced cutbacks  in  crude-oil  production,  par- 
ticularly in  Texas,  amounting  to  about  270,- 
000  barrels  a  day  (exclxislve  of  about  60,000 
bturels  a  day  temporarily  cut  back  in  the 
Spraberry  area  for  special  conservation  rea- 
sons) from  the  record  production  rates 
.reached  In  December  1952.  Some  producers 
blame  Increased  Imports  for  the  total  amount 
of  these  cutbacks.  The  principal  reasons  for 
the  cutbacks  are:  (1)  The  rapid  Increase  in 
crude  production  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1952,  which  amounted  to  271,000  barrels  a 
day  over  the  third  quarter  of  that  year,  and 
a  continuation  of  this  high  rate  of  produc- 
tion through  the  first  quarter  of  1953;  (2) 
the  exceptionally  warm  weather  during  the 
past  winter,  which  reduced  the  consumption 
of  liquid  fuels  by  an  estimated  236,000  bar- 
rels a  day;  and  (3)  the  increasing  comp)eti- 
tlon  from  nat\iral  gas  (the  additional  gas 
consimied  over  last  year  was  equivalent  to 
some  300,000  barrels  a  day  of  fuel  oil). 

By  contrast,  we  find  that  1953  crude  Im- 
ports were  expected  before  cutbacks  recently 
announced  to  increase  by  only  68,000  barrels 
a  day  over  1952. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  evidence 
that  oil  Imports  have  appreciably  reduced 
Incentive  to  drill  wells  in  this  country? 

Answer.  In  1962  more  wildcat  wells  and 
more  development  wells  were  drilled,  a 
greater  total  footage  was  drilled,  and  more 
geophysical  crews  were  employed  than  in  any 
previ9us  year.  Comparing  the  first  quarter 
of  1953  to  the  same  period  in  1952,  the 
available  statistics  indicate  slight  Increases 
In  the  number  of  wildcat  wells  drilled  and 
geophysical  crews  employed,  and  slight  de- 
creases in  development  wells  and  total  foot- 
age drilled.  The  decreases  are  no  cause  for 
deep  concern  in  view  of  the  fact  that  crude 
production  is  expected  to  start  rising  later 
this  year. 

Question.  Is  legislation  required  to  cor- 
rect the  current  situation? 

Answer.  In  1949,  domestic  production  was 
cut  back  at  one  time  as  much  as  858,000 
barrels  a  day  (In  contrast  with  today's  cut- 
back of  330.000  barrels  a  day).  Then,  as 
now,  there  had  been  unduly  high  production 
and  usually  warm  weather,  resulting  in  high 
Inventories.  Yet  a  temporary  period  of  ad- 
justment was  all  that  was  required  then, 
and  soon  domestic  production  res^uned  its 
upward  trend. 

In  1953  the  demand  for  petroleum  products 
Is  expected  to  increase  by  5.7  percent,  or  a 
total  of  418,000  barrels  a  day.  Making  al- 
lowance for  some  Inventory  reduction,  it 
shoiild  nevertheless  be  necessary  to  »"«^kff 
substantial  Increases  in  domestic  crude  pro- 
duction before  the  end  of  1953.  If  further 
reductions  are  made  in  Texas  allowables, 
crude  inventories  will  be  reduced  at  a  faster 
rate,  and  it  will  merely  advance  the  date 
when  the  upturn  In  crude  production  will 
be  necessary  to  cope  with  the  constantly  In- 
creasing demand. 

Looking  beyond  1953,  there  are  further  In- 
dications in  the  President's  MaterUU  Policy 
(Paiey)  Commission  report  that  the  present 


situation  is  only  temportU7.  Figures  in  the 
report  indicate  that  without  the  help  of  ad- 
ditional Imports  the  domestic  industry  would 
have  to  find  an  average  of  4.8  billion  bar- 
rels of  additional  oil  annually  for  the  next 
23  years  in  order  to  meet  estimated  demand 
and  keep  our  reserves  in  proper  relationship. 
That  means  the  average  woiild  have  to  be 
60  percent  greater  than  the  industry  was 
able  to  find  in  1953  (including  revisions  of 
previous  findings). 

Legislation  is  not  necessary  to  solve  to- 
day's temporary  problems  in  the  oil  indus- 
try, and  is  particularly  dangerous  because  of 
the  limits  it  voMld  place  on  the  flexibUity 
of  an  industry  that  must  remain  dynamic 
to  meet  future  unpredictable  demands  of  our 
ever-expanding  mechanized  economy. 

on,    IICPOBTS    AND    COAI. 

Question.  How  do  oil  imports  affect  do- 
mestic coal  producers? 

Answer.  Curtailment  of  crude  oil  imports 
at  this  time  would  not  result  In  additional 
markets  for  coal,  but  in  greater  production 
from  domestic  oil  reserves,  since  the  domestic 
oil  industry  would  soon  make  up  any  loss 
of  supplies  from  imports  by  running  more 
domestic  crude.  The  curtailment  of  residual 
oil  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  would  cause 
immediate  shortages  of  that  product  and 
would  force  some  consiuners  to  convert  to 
coal.  Domestic  refiners,  as  already  pointed 
out,  would  not  run  an  Important  amount  of 
additional  domestic  crude  to  make  up  the 
loss. 

Question.  Would  consiuners  be  hurt  by  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  residual  oil  imports? 

Answer.  Yes,  especially  those  unable  to 
convert  to  coal.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
residual-oil  Imports  be  cut  to  5  percent  of 
the  domestic  demand  for  residual  oil  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 
On  this  basis,  residual-oil  imports  of  about 
454,000  barrels  a  day  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1953  would  have  been  reduced  to  about  86,000 
barrels  a  day.  This  amount  would  not  even 
be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  ships  which 
regularly  fuel  along  our  eastern  seaboard. 
These  ships  cannot  burn  coal,  and  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  residual  oil.  Other  con- 
sumers that  cannot  convert  to  coal  Include 
apartment  houses,  hospitals,  churches,  public 
buildings,  large  and  small  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments.  Many  of  these 
that  might  theoretically  be  able  to  convert 
to  coal  would  face  heavy  equipment  and  in- 
stallation costs,  higher  operating  costs,  and 
inadequate  storage  space  for  the  bulkier 
fuel.  Conversion  would  cause  hardship  in  all 
cases  and  might  in  some  cases  be  practically 
impossible.  Under  the  extreme  conditions  of 
World  War  II,  a  maximum  effort  was  made  to 
convert  to  coal  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
residxial-consuming  facilities  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  The  total  that  could  be 
converted  represented  about  125.000  barrels 
of  residual  a  day,  not  Including  the  shifting 
of  bunkering  to  fcH-eign  ports. 

Question.  Are  oil  imports  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduction  in  coal-produc- 
ing? 

Answer.  No.  The  fotur  principal  reasons 
for  the  down-turn  in  coal  production  are: 
(1)  the  recent  mild  winter  in  the  United 
States:  (2)  reduced  exports  to  Europe;  (3) 
continued  dleselizatiou  of  railroads:  and  (4) 
the  conversion  to  natural  gas  by  many  users 
who  formerly  burned  coal  or  oil.  (For  the 
past  3  years,  the  annual  gain  in  gas  con- 
sumption, for  example,  has  been  equivalent 
to  about  110  mlllloa  barrels  of  oil  or  27  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal.) 

THB  Bcn.rrAXT  sionipicance  or  imposts 

Question.  Are  oil  imports  necessary  from 
the  military  point  of  view? 

Answer.  We  were  heavily  dependent  on  oil 
trom  outside  the  United  States  in  the  last 
war.  Our  military  authorities  have  already 
stated  that  our  domestic  production  aione 
would  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  combined 
requirements  of  our  own  mlUtary.  naval,  and 


Air  Forces  and  Ot  those  allies  dependent  on 
us,  our  mobilized  industry  and  the  civilian 
population  in  the  event  of  another  war. 
These  requirements  would  probably  be  much 
greater  than  they  were  in  World  War  II,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  we  would  again 
need  a  large  volume  of  supplementary  sup- 
plies from  abroad. 

If  war  should  coom  in  spite  of  all  our  ef- 
forts for  peace,  supplies  in  South  America, 
the  Middle  East  and  Far  East  will  acquire 
special  Importance  because  of  the  type  of 
war  we  may  be  fighting  or  because  of  their 
availability  nearer  the  point  of  military  need. 
This  is  of  prime  logistical  importance,  since 
oil  products  represented  60  percent  of  our 
total  tonnage  shipped  in  World  War  n. 

If  we  should  lose  any  of  our  f(»elgn  oil 
concessions  through  Ill-advised  actions  on 
our  part,  this  would  reduce  the  free  world's 
present  11-to-l  superiority  in  oil  production 
over  Russia  and  her  satellites,  a  major  deter- 
rent to  any  large-scale  Soviet  aggression. 

on.  iiiPoaTs  AND  oxn  roaxicN  rklation« 

Question.  Do  oil  Imports  aid  ovir  interna- 
tional trade  relations? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  oil  which  is  imported 
Into  the  United  States  represents  an  Im- 
portant source  of  dollar  Income  to  the  expcMO- 
Ing  nations.  For  example,  oil  accounts  for 
about  70  percent  of  the  Venezuelan  Oovem- 
ment's  revenue  and  over  95  percent  of  Its 
foreign  exchange.  Without  these  dollars, 
Venezuela  would  be  unable  to  keep  up  her 
piirchases  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
American  goods  a  year  which  has  made  her 
one  of  ova  best  customers. 

Question.  What  countries  would  be  the 
most  affected  by  the  proposed  restrictions? 

Answer.  Venezuela.  Netherlands  West  In- 
dies. Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Canada  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  Middle  Bast 
countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Question.  Can  we  afford  to  play  favorites 
among  the  oil-exporting  countries? 

Answer.  No,  decidedly  not.  Foreign  sources 
of  supply  located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are.  of  coune,  less  apt  to  be  denied  to  us 
in  the  event  of  another  war.  However,  the 
findings  contained  in  the  recent  President's 
Materials  Policy  (Paley)  Commission  report 
make  it  dramatically  clear  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  indulge  in  hemisphere  isolationism 
Insofar  as  oil  is  concerned.  According  to 
that  report,  the  United  SUtes  will  have  to 
import  1.200.000  barrels  a  day  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  by  1975.  This  assumes  that  we  will 
already  be  Importing  the  maximum  surplus, 
amoiuting  to  1.300.000  barrels  a  day,  avail- 
able  to  us  from  all  Western  Hemisphere 
sources. 

Ovu-  own  current  and  future  need  for  Mid- 
dle East  oil  is  relatively  minor  compared  to 
that  of  our  friendly  allies  in  Western  Europe. 
Over  90  percent  of  Western  Europe's  refining 
capacity  is  now  running  on  Middle  Bast 
crude  and  by  1975,  again  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, the  imports  into  the  area  from  ths 
Middle  East  will  reach  3.700.000  barrels  a  day. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  out 
allies  and  to  risk  shortages  in  our  own 
country,  we  must  adopt  an  oil  import  policy 
which  will  strengthen  our  position  In  all 
countries  which  are  a  source  of  oil  supplies 
to  the  United  States  and  to  our  allies,  and 
which  will  help  assure  the  availability  o£ 
those  supplies  to  us  in  peace  or  war. 

Question.  Will  oil  import  restrictions  have 
imdeslrable  repercussions  in  foreign  oil  p'-j- 
duclng  countries? 

Answer.  The  Venezuelan  Government  only 
recently  showed  its  great  concern  over  our 
treatment  of  oil  Imports  by  insisting  on  the 
renegotiation  of  the  oil  provisions  of  the 
Venezuelan  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  unilaterally 
violate  agreements  our  country  has  made 
with  Venezuela  and  other  nations.  The  dif- 
ferences which  have  arisen  between  Great 
Britain  and  Iran  are  a  clear  warning  of  the 
extreme   sensltlTlty   of   the   entire   mt^d't 
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Cast  area.  We  disregard  tbs  interests  of 
these  countries  at  our  peril.  The  Soviet 
Union  la  probably  counting  on  just  such  a 
happening. 


TIm  Dairy  Sitnakioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  19Si 

Mr.  HOPE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  on  the  dairy 
situation  written  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Page,  man- 
ager of  the  Page  Milk  Co..  of  Cofleyville. 
Kans.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Page 
makes  some  excellent  suggestions  which 
could  well  be  considered  by  all  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  finding 
the  solution  to  the  problems  now  con- 
Xronting  the  dairy  industry. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Paos  Mn.K  Co.. 
CorrrrvnxK.  Kans.,  March  28,  1953. 
Congressman   Curroao  Hops, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Concxessman  Hope:  News  releases 
which  have  come  out  of  Washington,  as  well 
■s  Information  which  I  have  gathered  from 
various  dairy  people  who  have  attended  ad- 
visory ipeetings  on  the  subject  of  the  dairy 
situation  have  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  The  agricultural  situation  Is  com- 
plex and  the  dairy  Industry  cannot  be  con- 
sidered outside  of  the  complex  of  agriculture 
Itself,  yet  there  very  Oefinltely  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  do  just  that  thing. 

It  seents  to  me  tha'.  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  single  out  the  dairy  Industry 
and  then  within  the  dairy  industry,  the  but- 
ter industry  and  lay  the  burdens  of  agrlcul- 
txire  on  the  small  isolated  group.  It  would 
seem  tantamount  to  the  practice  of  old  when 
hostages  would  be  seized  and  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  hostages  for  the  sins  of  an 
entire  area  or  country. 

Statements  being  made  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  dairy  industry 
has  promised  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
the  surplus  of  butter  and  with  a  plan  to 
take  over  the  problem  come  another  year 
are  very  puzzling  to  me  in  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  group  of  responsible  men  in 
the  industry  could  acquiesce  in  such  an 
assignment  to  say  nothing  of  making  a 
pledge  to  develop  such  a  solution  without 
their  having  for  tleir  guidance  a  statement 
of  overall  agricultural  policy  so  that  their 
approach  to  the  dairy  situation  in  general 
and  the  butter  situation  in  particular  can 
be  oriented  within  the  complex  of  agricul- 
ture. 

It  miist  be  a  fundamental  that  a  strong 
healthy  agriculture  is  essential  not  only  to 
the  well-being  but  to  the  safety  of  this  Na- 
tion and  it  was  on  this  basis  that  price  sup- 
ports were  originally  conceived.  Price  sup- 
ports were  to  be  on  a  flexible  basis  at  a  low 
enough  figure  so  that  they  acted  as  pre- 
ventatives of  disaster  but  gradually  over  the 
past  number  of  years  the  conception  has 
been  changed  to  one  of  using  supports  as  a 
method  of  attempting  to  insure  election  re- 
sults. Herein,  lies  one  of  the  big  problems 
which  the  administration  now  faces  because 
the  support  program  is  now  a  matter  of  a  po- 
litical program,  as  well  as  one  of  national 
safety  and  equity  within  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  miut  have  equity 
Within  agriciilture  and  that  means  that  if 


the  dairy  industry  Is  to  be  on  a  disaster  pre- 
ventative basis,  other  segments  of  agricul- 
ture must  be  on  the  same  basis.  Certainly,  it 
Is  not  proper  to  ask  the  dairy  phase  of 
agriculture  to  go  on  a  disaster  preventative 
basis  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  basic  items 
such  as  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  the  like, 
on  the  insured  income  basis  which  has  been 
the  basis  xised  in  recent  years.  After  all, 
the  dairy  Industry  being  an  animal  indiutry, 
looks  to  basics  for  much  of  their  animal 
feed.  If  the  governmental  policies  hold  the 
price  of  feed  up,  then  certainly  the  farmers 
in  the  dairy  branch  of  agriculture  are  en- 
titled to  expect  that  their  inxxluct  should 
be  given  equal  pn^tection. 

Another  factor  gets  into  the  picture  and 
that  is  the  one  of  labor.  Look  at  it  any  way 
you  will.  Dairying  requires  more  labor  than 
any  other  branch  of  agriculture  per  dollar  of 
return.  Dairying  has  to  compete  for  labor, 
not  only  with  other  branches  of  agriculture, 
but  with  industrial  labor.  Labor  is  being 
supported  tlu-ough  minimum  wage  and  hour 
legislation  and  through  many  other  govern- 
mental labor  activities.  In  all  Justice  to 
agriculture  and  dairying  as  a  branch  of  agri- 
culture to  the  extent  that  agriculture  is  de- 
nied support,  labor  should  likewise  be  re- 
moved from  the  protected  atmosphere  in 
which  it  presently  is  placed  by  legislation 
and  administrative  edict. 

Getting  down  to  dairy  products  particu- 
larly again,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
at  least  four  problems  involved:  First,  prob- 
ably the  easiest  one  to  approach:  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  product  which  we  are  pur- 
chasing under  the  support  program?  Sec- 
ond, more  basic:  What  can  we  do  to  provide 
suppo:t  to  the  dairy  Invnch  of  agriculture 
within  the  framework  of  the  overall  agricul- 
tiiral  poUcy  and  with  equity  to  that  portion 
of  agriculture  which  is  involved  in  dairying? 
Third:  Are  we  to  reorient  our  ideas  and  re- 
treat from  the  policy  of  promoting  more 
grasslands,  which  fundamentally  means  that 
we  must  have  more  animal  Industrj  in  order 
to  harvest  the  grasslands,  or  are  we  to  go 
forward  on  the  green-pasture  and  green- 
grassland  fx-ogram?  Fourth:  Are  we  ready 
to  determine  that  our  nutritionists  have  been 
wrong  in  saying  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
dairy  products  in  our  diets  and  that  we 
should  retreat  from  that  position  and  say 
fundamentally  that  we  have  too  much  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  rather  than  the 
underconsumption  which  nutritionists  over 
the  years — and  we  believe  right  up  to  the 
present  moment — have  held  to  be  the  case? 

Answers  to  those  questions  woiild  seem  to 
be  fundamental  before  anyone  in  or  out  of 
the  dairy  Industry  can  even  attempt  to  ap- 
proach the  long-range  problem  at  getting  the 
Government  out  of  this  support  position  in 
which  they  are  in  today. 

To  date  it  has  seemed  that  Secretary  Ben- 
son has  taken  the  attitude  that  the  entire 
difficulty  in  the  dairy  industry  has  been  price 
and  there  has  appeared  to  be  a  tendency  to 
let  the  biirden  of  that  situation  fall  on  the 
Industry  even  more  than  upon  the  producers 
Involved. 

If  price  Is  the  problem,  then  I  would  raise 
the  question  as  to  bow  this  has  been  deter- 
mined. In  other  words,  are  prices  of  butter 
high  in  relation  to  labor?  Statistically,  I 
can't  agree  that  this  is  the  case.  Labor  can 
buy  more  butter  today  than  they  coiild  have 
bought  for  an  hour's  labor  over  almost  any 
period  in  the  past.  Is  butter  high  with  re- 
spect to  other  commodities.  The  answer 
again  Is,  "No."  Percentagewise,  the  raise  in 
the  price  of  butter  from  any  basic  period  has 
been  moderate.  True,  the  price  of  butter  is 
higher  than  the  price  of  margarine,  but  mar- 
garine is  only  one  of  the  factors  which  are 
involved  in  the  present  sxirplus  problem. 

Some  of  the  other  factors  wtilch  are  in- 
volved may  very  well  prove  to  be  temporary 
conditions,  and  on  temporary  conditions  I 
would  refer  to  the  most  xuixisual  weather 
eondltion  during  the  past  faU  and  winter; 


second,  the  colneldenee  that  the  price  of 
dairy  catUe  should  suddenly  be  affected  by 
a  drop  in  the  price  of  beef,  so  that  culling 
on  dairy  farms  was  practically  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Other  factors  <rf  taon  long-range  effect, 
but  which  serve  to  Intensify  the  short-range 
factors  were  the  Impact  of  legalization  of 
yellow  oleomargarine,  the  development  of  so- 
called  dairy  desserte  or  other  modifications 
of  dairy  products  using  vegetable  oils  in 
place  of  butterfat. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  dairying 
does  not  operate  on  a  vacuum,  but  in  a 
framework  of  agriculture  itself.  Nobody  can 
hope  to  successfuUy  solve  the  long-range 
problem  providing  a  sound  dairy  industry 
policy  without  full  knowledge  of  the  over- 
all agricultural  policy  within  which  to  work. 
Most  certainly,  the  dairy  situation  cannot  be 
solved  by  biaming  all  of  the  ills  of  the  in- 
dustry onto  the  butter  portion  of  dairying. 
A  sound  solution  must  of  necessity  involve 
a  reassessment  of  Federal  order  markets  and 
the  class  1  price  under  such  orders.  It  must 
involve  consideration  of  the  trade  barriers 
right  here  in  this  United  States  of  America 
which  prevent  mldwestem  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  approved  grade  A  milk 
from  being  shipped  into  New  York  City,  for 
example.  It  must  involve  the  determining 
whether  the  green  pastures  and  grassland 
program  Is  still  sound  as  it  was  considered 
to  be  sound  over  the  past  number  of  years. 
If  that  Is  the  cese,  then  certainly  dairying 
should  be  done  where  it  can  be  done  on 
a  green  pastiue  basis  and  not  in  the  popu- 
lous East  where  the  feeds  have  to  be  shipped 
in. 

Dairying  problems  cannot  be  solved  on  the 
basis  that  butter  is  too  high  priced.  Each 
dairy  product  has  its  impact  upon  each  and 
every  other  dairy  product  and  when  you 
refiect  on  the  price  level  of  dairy  products, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  30  percent  of 
your  nutrition  can  be  secured  from  dairy 
products  at  the  cost  of  15  percent  of  the  cash 
spent  for  food:  certainly  that  does  not  sound 
as  though  dairy  products  are  too  high  in 
price.  It  admittedly  does,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  sales  Job  yet  to  be  done 
and  the  sales  Job  cannot  "be  a  short-time 
proposition. 

I  hope  that  some  of  these  comments  may 
prove  of  help  to  you  in  concerning  the  dairy 
situation  not  as  an  isolated  problem  but  one 
which  is  Inherently  involved  In  all  of  agri- 
culture. 

Yours  truly, 

Thb  Pass  Mnjc  Co.. 
J.  C.  Pack,  Manager. 


Poluid*s  ConttitntiM  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
ye&T  has  gone  by,  and  May  3  is  a  day  most 
dear  to  the  people  of  Polish  descent,  and 
I  want  to  join  with  them  in  commemo* 
rating  the  eventful  day  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 1791. 

This  is  the  162d  armiversary  of  the  sig- 
nificant event,  and  I  want  to  reemphasize 
what  I  have  previously  said  a  year  ago 
on  this  occasion. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  significant 
event,  celebrations  are  held  throughout 
the  free  world.  However,  the  celebration 
this  year  Is  not  as  Joyful  as  it  might  be 
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for  these  freedom-loving  people  are  pres- 
ently under  a  yoke  of  alien  despotism. 

Being  a  trusting  and  peaceful  Chris- 
tian nation  without  natural  protective 
boundaries.  Poland  has  been  stabbed  and 
wounded  on  numerous  occasions  by  op- 
portunist nations,  unfriendly  to  her.  and 
,  once  again  her  people  have  that  imdsong 
faith  in  that  they  shall  one  day  throw 
off  this  painful  yoke,  just  as  it  has  been 
done  before  after  a  iperiod  of  127  years. 
For  in  the  year  1918,  the  freedom  of  the 
Polish  people  was  restored  and  Poland, 
as  a  republic,  took  her  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Polish  Constitution  which  Is  the 
occasion  of  such  celebrations  through- 
out the  world  by  the  sons  and  friends 
of  Poland  is  a  striking  parallel  to  our 
Constitution,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  came  into  being  about  the  same  time. 
And  it  is  to  the  Polish  people  their  char- 
ter of  liberty  such  as  we  are  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

America  is  ever  grateful  and  shall  not 
forget  men  like  the  Gen.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, the  father  of  American  cavalry, 
and  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kusciusko,  and 
many  others. 

This  Christian  Nation,  as  destiny  so 
leads  it  to  be.  can  never  swallow  the 
oppression,  or  the  atheism  of  the  Com- 
munists; and  as  ever,  her  patriots  will 
continue  to  fight  unceasingly,  the  tyran- 
nical oppressions  of  whatever  Isms  might 
encroach  upon  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  God  speed  her  de- 
livery from  the  oppressions  of  alien 
heels  so  that  Poland  might  stand  again 
and  be  counted  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 


The  Need  for  a  Strong  Americaa 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1953 

lir.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  essay  written 
by  my  constituent.  Miss  Lillian  Soldat, 
3516  Cypress  Avenue,  Cleveland,  a  stu- 
dent at  James  Ford  Rhodes  High  School. 
Cleveland,  on  the  need  for  a  strong 
American  democracy.  Miss  Soldat  was 
a  wiimer  in  the  annual  American  Legion 
essay  contest,  and  accompanied  the 
group  to  Washington  last  week.  Lillian's 
essay  shows  a  remarkable  grasp  of  Inter- 
national problems,  abimdant  knowledge 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  dictators,  and 
the  struggle  for  world  power.  It  reflects 
her  deep  religious  convictions  as  to  how 
peace  may  be  achieved  and  world  prob- 
lems resolved  by  "tolerance,  honesty, 
brotherly  love,  and  integrity."  This  is 
an  inspiring  composition  and  one  well 
worth  reading  : 

Th«  Nebb  roE  A  St«owo  AiaoucAir  Dkmocract 

AU  over  the  free  world,  a  world  that  1b 
floundering  In  an  attempt  to  And  a  way  to 
peace  without  compromise,  everyone  Is  agreed 
that  there  la  a  need  for  an  example,  for  a 
g^Ude,  for  a  strong  and  wise  leader.    Moet 


of  the  western  nations,  holding  democracy 
as  their  ideal  In  the  ruling  of  their  countries, 
look  to  the  United  States  for  outstanding 
and  Inspiring  guidance.  Can  we  not  beet 
supply  that  leadership  by  demonstrating  by 
our  own  actions  that  a  strong  democratic 
government  Is  not  only  workable,  but  Is  also 
conducive  to  human  happiness? 

In  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  United 
States  with  Its  many  liberties  has  a  good 
start  toward  its  ever-advancing,  its  ever- 
expanding  goal.  However,  these  rights  and 
privileges,  along  with  the  great  duty  and 
prlvUege  of  voting  for  our  Government  offl- 
clals.  are  often  taken  too  lightly  in  times  of 
seeming  safety.  But  at  that  very  time  of 
danger,  the  need  for  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
greatest:  for  it  is  In  that  unwary  security 
that  the  people  do  not  see  the  ever-reaching 
tentacles  of  the  octopus  of  communism, 
which  would  crush  the  very  life  from  the 
country.  Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  prevent  communism  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold.  While  we  are  biosy  with  our 
personal  problems  at  home,  the  Insidious 
forces  of  this  evil  may  be  scheming  and  plot- 
ting the  downfall  of  freedom -loving  nations 
all  over  the  world. 

In  the  survival  and  growth  of  our  democ- 
racy one  of  the  first  requisites  is  unity  and 
internal  peace.  There  are  two  ways  to  this 
unity.  The  first  way  is  toward  a  transient 
unification,  accomplished  by  means  of  force, 
maintained  by  absolute  rule,  and,  flnaUy, 
demolished  by  more  force.  Then  there  is  the 
path  to  permanent  unity,  the  achievement 
of  which  is  gained  only  after  a  constant 
struggle,  a  struggle  against  Intolerance, 
against  poverty,  and  against  selfishness.  To 
achieve  tbe  unity  we  seek,  we  must  unceas- 
ingly combat  these  evils  through  education, 
through  the  restoration  of  the  home  to  Its 
former  high  ix>sltion  of  Infiuence  and  dig- 
nity, and  through  the  training  of  the  best 
minds  available  for  government.  In  accom- 
plishing this  unity,  we  do  not  absorb  the 
individual,  but  rather  we  elevate  him  to  a 
more  Important  position. 

We  Americans  must  realize  that.  In  order 
to  be  fully  effective,  this  Ideal  type  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  accompanied  by  personal 
democracy.  Prom  the  individual  home  train- 
ing, this  force  spreads  to  the  school,  to  the 
ehiirch,  and  ultimately  to  the  Federal  Oov. 
•rnment.  thus  causing  it  to  advance  further 
toward  its  Ideal.  Each  person  miut  attempt 
to  develop  within  himself  those  high  quali- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  success  in  private 
life  and  in  government.  And  the  final  re- 
sults of  understanding — tolerance,  honesty, 
brotherly  love,  and  integrity,  which  are  the 
goals  and  gains  in  a  democracy — are  the  ele- 
ments that  make  a  country  great. 

We,  the  youth  of  America,  must  strive  to 
make  our  country  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world.  We  must 
show  them  what  a  peope,  united  and  free, 
with  one  goal  and  one  objective,  can  do  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  When  each  and  every  American  feels 
the  need  of  continuing  to  strive  ever  onward 
toward  our  Utopia,  then  we  shall  truly  be  on 
the  road  which  leads  to  a  strong  American 
democracy.  • 


Tito  AttemptiBf  To  Annihilate  tbe  Clinrcli 
in  Yngotlavia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr,  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakei.  Tito  has  recently  launched  a 
new  project  to  wipe  out  the  influence  ol 


the  church  and  religion  in  Yugoslavia. 
Many  persons.  In  attempts  to  Justify  aid 
to  Tito,  have  tried  to  show  Tito  as  a 
patriot  and  true  friend  of  the  people. 
The  constant  wave  of  escapees  from 
Yugoslavia  Into  Austria  indicates  that 
Tito  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
people. 

We  have  a  very  recent  demonstration 
of  Tito's  inability  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  his  people  in  the  escape  of  three 
Yugoslav  pilots  who  were  In  the  United 
States.  These  pilots  refused  to  return  to 
Yugoslavia  and  have  asked  for  asylum 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Tito's  latest  effort  to  destroy  the 
church  In  Yugoslavia  further  demon- 
strates his  lack  of  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple and  will  further  alienate  the  people 
from  him. 

I  include  herewith  a  letter  which  I 
recently  received  from  an  expert  (m 
Yugoslav  affairs,  a  former  ofDcer  In  the 
Yugoslav  Army: 

Trro's  New  Psojkt  To  AMMiRnun  tk« 
Chttxch  im  Tuooslavia 

Ocas  Conckessman:  May  I  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  wantonly  planned  and  con- 
stantly Increasing  persecution  of  church  and 
worship  In  Yugoslavia  by  Tito's  Communist 
regime?  A  report  which  I  recently  received 
frc«n  that  country  fuUy  testifies  to  the  exUt- 
ence  of  a  demoniacal  and  widespread  plot 
aimed  at  a  gradual  but  tiltimately  complete 
annihilation  not  only  of  church  as  such,  but 
also  of  all  ecclesiastic  and  religious  institu- 
tions. 

A  COMICVNUT  SATANIC  MASTBIFiacB 

The  new  law-project  which  would  regulate 
religious  life  In  that  country,  submitted  by 
Tito  to  his  Communist  dominated  parlia- 
ment, is  a  satanic  masterpiece  worked  out  by 
the  Yugoslav  totalitarian  rulers.  It  adopted, 
it  would  become  a  new  Instrument  with 
which  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already 
curtailed  freedom  of  the  church  and  worship 
in  Yugoslavia.  Indeed,  the  new  measuro 
miut  have  been  conspired  by  the  Tugoalav 
Communists  In  connivance  with  the  Satan 
Itself  against  tbe  Cross. 

Tito's  new  law-project  governing  worship 
and  religious  Institutions  in  Yugoslavia  has 
for  Its  prime  purpose  the  complete  liquida- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  free  and  independent 
organisation.  In  effect,  as  envisaged  at  pres- 
ent, it  U  contrary  to  the  very  provision  oC 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  constlttition  which 
stipulates  full  freedom  of  worship  and  unre. 
strlcted  liberty  to  the  clergy  to  officiate  dlvlna 
services  and  perform  other  ecclesiastic  duties. 

The  new  decree  projected  by  Tito's  Com- 
munist government  limits  and  restricts  all 
religious  activities.  The  performance  of 
some  rites  is  even  forbidden  to  be  discharged 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  church  it- 
self and  based  on  Christian  dogmas,  canon, 
leal  laws  and  rules  and  national  ctistoms 
in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Communist  new  draft  law  In  that 
country  u  undoubtedly  aimed  at  a  complete 
liquidation  of  all  religious  life.  This  Com- 
munist purpose  Is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  law  greatly  restricts 
the  performance  of  certain  rites  which  are 
essential  to  the  Christians,  being  a  com- 
posite part  of  their  faith  and  an  inalienable 
link  between  clergy,  believers  and  the  lat- 
ter's  homes.  To  quote  here  only  a  few  ex- 
a.nple8  such  as  consecration  of  holy  water, 
confession,  administration  of  holy  commu- 
nion to  the  sick,  baptism,  betrothal,  cere- 
mony of  hallowing  of  the  house  patron,  eto. 

FSIXSTS    AXS    FOKCKD    TO    RKNOT7IfCI    THKB 
KKUCIOUS  WORK 

Even  under  the  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions In  Yugoslavia  many  preclusions  are 
already  in  full  force  whereby  priests  are 
deprived   of  most  of  their   l^^ltimate   and 
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Justifiable  Income.  Pot  instance,  they  are 
not  allowed  of  accepting  any  offerings  out- 
side tbe  church,  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions, although  they  often  constitute  the 
only  source  of  their  levenue,  unless  they 
Join  the  Communist-decreed  association  of 
clergymen.  If  even  then.  Thus  left  without 
any  means  of  support  priests  are  often  forced 
to  renounce  their  religious  work  and  seek 
other  occupations  in  the  Communist  hier- 
archy in  Yugoslavia  where,  as  in  any  other 
Communist  country,  the  state  is  the  only 
and  the  sole  employer.  More  often  than  not 
clergymen  of  any  religion  are  obliged  to 
take  such  steps  for  their  very  stirvlval  and 
self-preservation.  The  Conununlsts  always 
eagerly  await  for  such  opportunities  in  order 
to  drag  away  the  priests  from  their  religious 
chores. 

TITO'S    FOLICK    GIVUr    THE    POWIX    TO    STTPPRZSS 
WORSHIP    AND    THX    REUGIODS   TEACHING 

The  new  draft  decree  empowers  Tito's  local 
Communist  authorities  to  restrict  and  re- 
strain not  only  worship  In  Yugoslavia,  but 
also  teaching  of  religion  in  general.  They 
can  do  so  "in  the  interest  of  public  peace 
and  order."  What  public  peace  and  order 
means  in  a  Communist  country  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess. 

Most  articles  of  the  projected  law  are  so 
drafted  that  they  could  be  interpreted  in 
any  way  the  Communist  authorities  deem  it 
necessary.  Any  religious  institution  can  be 
dissolved  by  local  Communist  committees  if 
the  latter  "considers  that  It  has  some  hidden 
political  tendencies."  And  those  Commu- 
nist committees  are  the  sole  Judges  in  the 
whole  matter. 

Article  8  of  the  new  law  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Yugoslav  Communists  for  ruth- 
less religious  persecution  by  giving  a  free 
hand  to  the  Secretariat  for  Internal  Affairs 
(Tito's  militia  and  secret-police  department) 
to  sanction  or  squash  any  ecclesiastic  insti- 
tution or  religious  offlciatlon  including  the 
divine  service.  This  means  that  any  local 
church  can  be  closed  down  at  the  wUl  of 
Tito's  Communist  police. 

Tito's  local  Communist  committees,  called 
in  Yugoslavia  People's  Committees,  are 
granted  special  control  and  supervision  over 
religious  activities  in  the  country.  No  wor- 
ship or  any  religious  service  can  be  con- 
ducted at  any  place,  besides  the  churches, 
unless  previous  sanction  is  obtained  from 
these  Communist  organizations.  They  also 
have  full  control  and  supervision  over  chim- 
ing and  tolling  of  church  bells  by  ecclesi- 
astic institutions.  Yet.  they  themselves  can 
ring  church  bells  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
regardless  of  religious  customs  in  that  mat- 
ter, "if  they  wish  to  attract  public  attention 
for  special  purposes."  as  stated  In  the 
projected  law. 

Although  religious  marriages  are  vsstly 
predominant  among  the  Christians  in  Yugo- 
slavia, regardless  of  their  denomination,  the 
new  law  authorizes  the  Communist  authori- 
ties to  abolish  these  and  enforce  only  civil 
marriages. 

Parochial  schools  will  also  be  placed  in  an 
Impossible  position  by  the  new  law  as  well 
as  tbe  teaching  of  religion  in  general  In 
aU  public  schools. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  CITIZENS 

Article  21  of  the  projected  law  is  especially 
dangerous  and  gives  an  opportunity  to  Yu- 
goslav Communists  to  do  anything  they  de- 
sire with  religious  teaching.  "All  laws  are 
drafted  to  protect  only  good  citizens  and  not 
those  who  disobey  orders,"  it  is  said  In  this 
article.  Should  such  teaching  not  conform 
strictly  to  regulations  prescribed  by  Yugoslav 
Communists.  "aU  such  activities  must  be 
curtailed  forthwith."  It  is  Communists 
themselves,  however,  who  are  to  determine 
who  Is  good  and  who  is  a  bad  citizen.  This 
clause  is  undoubtedly  aimed  at  breaking  and 
annihilation  of  any  and  every  religious  activ- 
ity and  institution  In  Yugoslavia. 


By  sponsoring  the  new  law  gov«-nlng  re- 
ligion in  Yugoslavia  Tito's  Communist  re- 
gime desires  to  show  western  democracies 
that  the  Yugoslavs  enjoy  fviU  freedom  of 
worship.  If  it  is  carefully  scrutinized  how- 
ever it  would  be  very  quickly  realized  that 
this  measure  places  additional  barriers,  re- 
straints and  restrictions  on  religious  life  in 
the  country  by  limiting,  and  in  many  re- 
spects curtailing  almost  all  religious  rites. 

Foreign  observers  favoring  Tito's  Com- 
munist regime  talk  of  crammed  Belgrade 
churches  thus  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the 
Yugoslavs  in  general  enjoy  full  freedom  of 
worship.  If  a  careful  note  is  taken  of  the 
situation,  however,  it  would  be  quickly  and 
conclusively  established  that  Belgrade  has 
a  population  of  about  half  a  million  of  which 
some  400,000  are  of  eastern  orthodox  faith. 
There  are  at  present  only  10  orthodox 
churches  in  Belgrade  however  which  could 
not  accommodate  more  than  10,000  persons 
at  the  m.ost  if  filled  to  capacity.  Besides, 
many  Serbs  come  from  the  country  to  attend 
divine  services,  especially  clvU  servants  who 
dare  not  appear  In  local  churches  in  a  small 
conununity  for  fear  of  being  immediately 
observed  and  proscribed  by  local  Communist 
authorities.  It  is  not  a  secret  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  civil  servants  are 
openly  told,  sometimes  in  writing,  that  they 
have  to  choose  between  the  church  and  their 
Job. 

MISLEADING    THE    WEST 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  newly  pro- 
jected law  should  be  especially  emphasized 
here.  While  all  political  power  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  exec- 
utive committees  of  Tito's  Communist  Party, 
religious  authority  is  being  completely  de- 
centralized. Yet,  the  new  religious  law  gives 
enormous  powers  to  local  Communist  com- 
mittees with  regard  to  worship  and  other 
religious  activities.  Thus,  if  religion  is  per- 
secuted in  one  part  of  the  country,  Tito's 
central  Communist  regime  can  always  plead 
Innocence.  It  is  these  local  Communists  who 
decide  on  the  spot  In  all  matters  of  religion. 
Thus,  they  can  liquidate  any  religious  or 
ecclesiastic  institution  on  their  own,  and 
if  any  fuss  about  it  is  made  abroad,  Tito  can 
always  blame  them  for  all  evils  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

ANiriHILATION    OF    SERBIAN    ORTHODOX    CHURCH 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  stress  the 
very  perilous  position  of  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Church  In  Yugoslavia.  For  the  sole 
purpose  of  disrupting  and  weakening  It  Tito 
is  puFhlng  the  creation  of  a  separate  and 
Independent  Macedonian  Orthodox  Chtirch. 
According  to  canonical  laws  and  rules,  how- 
ever, such  an  act  Is  not  permissible  as  it 
would  disrupt  the  Independent  nature  of 
the  Serbian  Church  as  a  whole. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view  the  Serb- 
ian Orthodox  Church  is  deprived  of  every 
source  of  its  income.  Its  material  loss  during 
the  war  had  been  enormous.  After  the  war. 
however,  it  had  suffered  still  further  losses 
In  the  hands  of  Communists  who  have 
stripped  it  of  all  its  lands,  other  real  estate, 
and  all  property  in  general.  Today  it  exists 
on  charity,  having  no  income  of  its  own. 
Besides,  it  is  not  even  allowed  to  accept  do- 
nations from  those  willing  to  subscribe  to  its 
needs.  Its  priests  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting from  parishioners  any  fees  or  re- 
muneration for  various  religious  offlclatlons 
or  services  performed  outside  the  church, 
such  as  weddings,  christenings,  burials,  me- 
morial services  for  the  dead,  reading  of  spe- 
cial prayers,  etc. 

The  number  of  Serbian  priests  had  been 
reduced  to  only  a  score  in  each  diocese  in 
Croatia,  Dalmatla,  Slovonia.  Bosnia,  and 
Herzegovina,  although  In  each  of  them  there 
were  before  the  war  at  least  200  to  300.  Al- 
together 435  Serbian  churches  and  24  mon- 
asteries have  been  completely  destroyed;  fur- 
ther. 326  other  Serbian  churches  and  13 
monasteries  have  been  so  badly  mutilated  by 
fire  and  demolition  that  they  can  no  longer 


be  used  for  any  worshiping  purposes.  No 
civil  servants  of  Serbian  origin  are  permitted 
to  hallow  their  house  patron  on  Christmas. 
Easter,  St.  Sava's,  or  Kosovo  days.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  house  patrons  and 
St.  Sava's  and  Kosovo  days  among  the  Serbs 
are  truly  and  genuinely  national  institutions 
which  have  held  together  and  united  not 
only  the  Serbian  Church  Itself  but  also  the 
entire  Serbian  Nation  since  the  day  im- 
memorial. 

It  should  be  strer^sed  here  that  the  St. 
Synod,  the  supreme  ecclesiastic  authority 
of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  is  unani- 
mous and  undaunted  in  its  struggle  to  guard 
the  freedom  of  religion  and  worship  and 
preserve  Serbian  national  character. 

The  public  statement  about  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  Yugoslavia  made  by  present  Serbian 
patriarch  on  the  eve  of  Tito's  visit  to  Lon- 
don was  done  under  duress  of  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  regime. 

TOOOSLAV  COMirONIST  PARTY  DIRECTIVE:  "THE 
STRUGGLE  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS  PREJUDICES  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS" 

Another  proof  among  many  that  Tito  in- 
tends to  combat  religion  until  its  complete 
suppression  is  an  article  printed  in  the  Yugo- 
slav paper  "Communist"  on  AprU  18.  1968. 
calling  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  to 
intensify  Its  "struggle  against  religious  prej- 
udices and  superstitions." 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  19  this  article  criticizes  present  inac- 
tivity In  this  respect  in  Yugoslavia  which 
is  attributed  to  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties of  freedom  of  practice  of  religion.  Tbe 
paper  deplores  "the  widespread  practice  of 
religion"  admitting  that  "the  broad  masses 
have  not  yet  by  far  been  freed  from  their 
religious  feelings  or  from  the  Influence  of 
the  church." 

The  projected  law  is  therefore  purposely 
drafted  in  a  manner  to  offer  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists many  loopholes  through  which  they 
wovild  be  legally  authorized  to  thwart  reU- 
gion  and  church  in  their  roots. 

Judging  by  practices  in  other  Communist- 
dominated  countries  it  should  not  take  too 
long  for  Yugoslav  Communists  to  seize  the 
opporttmity  offered  to  them  by  the  new  law 
to  extinguish  completely  religious  feelings 
in  Yugoslavia  in  spite  of  constitutional  guar- 
anty in  that  field. 

8.  B. 


Private  Power's  New  Hooknp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF  AMBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Private  Power's  New  Hookup." 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
GTA  Digest,  published  monthly  by  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associ- 
ation at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Private  Power's  New  Hookup 

Claude  Wlckard,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, was  "fired"  as  REA  Administrator 
early  in  March.  He  resigned  under  RepubU- 
can  pressure  with  more  than  2  years  of  his 
10-year  term  to  go. 

Successor  to  Wlckard  is  a  Mlnnesotan, 
Lt.  Oov.  Ancher  Nelson.  He  has  been  given 
a  10-year  app>olntment  at  915,000  a  year  to 
be  the  new  national  Administrator  of  Rural 
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Bectrlflcatlon  Administration.  In  that  c»> 
pactty  he  takes  over  a  department  with  1,100 
employees  and  an  annual  budget  ot 
•8.387,980. 

Now  If  that  was  all  there  was  to  the  change 
of  Administrators — Republicans  kicking  out 
Democrats  as  part  of  the  spoils  system — 
there  would  not  be  too  much  concern  on  the 
part  0*  very  many  people,  other  than  pro- 
fessional politicians. 

But  there's  something  more  than  meets 
the  eye  when  one  analyzes  the  reason  for 
the  haste  with  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration wanted  rid  of  Wlckard. 

And  the  removal  of  Wlckard  sharpens  up 
the   issue  of  "dams — public  or  private?" 

Washington  news  sources  recognize  that 
Wlekard's  removal  was  to  make  room  for 
someone  more  In  sympathy  with  the  new 
administration's  aim  of  reducing  the  part 
playad  by  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  electricity. 

The  change  of  administration  Is  encour- 
aging private  companies  to  believe  that  the 
day  of  great  Federal  projects  Is  over. 

Tbe  Federal  Power  Ck>mmlssion  begins 
hearings  In  April  on  the  application  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  to  build  three  dams  on  the 
Snake  River,  on  the  boundary  between  Idaho 
and  Oregon. 

Up  to  the  time  Ur.  McKay  became  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  under  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  Department  had  attempted  to 
halt  these  applications.  It  argued  that  these 
three  dams  would  block  a  vast  and  vital  Fed- 
eral project  designed  to  make  up  the  power 
deficit  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan,  pred- 
ecessor to  Secretary  Benson,  had  asked  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  turn  down  the 
application.  REA  co-c^)s.  which  have  in- 
fluence with  Congressmen  from  farm  States, 
prefer  Federal  dams  at  which  they,  as  well 
as  municipalities  and  other  public  bodies,  re- 
ceive priority  over  other  uses. 

But  Mr.  Benson  has  withdrawn  this  plea. 
Mr.  McKay  is  known  to  dislike  the  preference 
claxise  and  favors  letting  the  States  and 
private  companies  do  the  Job. 

This,   the   removal   of   Mr.   Wlckard   with 
such  haste  at  this  time,  suggests  that  it  is 
port  of  the  whole  pattern  to  turn  power 
back  to  the  private  utilities. 
Is  this  the  sellout? 

Is  this  the  auction  block  to  liquidate  the 
people's  InvestmenU  in  the  great  dams,  pow- 
er projects,  valley  authorities,  forest  pre- 
serves, and  recreational  areas  built  with  the 
people's  own  money? 

WiU  this  property  ot  the  people,  worth 
many  billions  of  dollars,  be  sold  to  private 
businesses  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar? 
That  U  what  happened  to  many  tax-built 
war  factories.  They  were  practically  given 
away  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Here's  what  Is  happening.  Fired  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Republican  victory  last 
November,  the  entwined  corporate  business 
hierarchy  of  this  country  seems  determined 
to  "get  the  Government  out  of  business" 
and  take  over  the  public  domain. 

The  vast  corporate  indiistries.  wielding 
herculean  power,  do  not  have  any  public 
Interest  in  mind.  They  see  profits,  once 
they  get  their  hands  on  Hoover  Dam,  Grand 
Coulee,  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  the  Poet  Offlce.  and  the  other 
billion-dollar  public  works  financed  by  the 
people's  money  through  taxes. 

Private  business  interests  once  had  the 
opportunity  to  build  these  Institutions 
themselves.  They  would  not  do  It.  They 
saw  that  the  risk  was  too  great,  the  cost  too 
tremendoxis. 

Regardless  of  the  national  need,  they  oould 
not  afford  to  take  on  Jobs  like  rebuilding 
Tennessee  Valley,  where  returns  to  stock- 
holders were  not  a  sure  thing. 

But  now  that  the  people  have  done  the 
Job,  and  you  and  I  have  paid  the  bill,  huge 
corporations  want  to  step  in  and  reap  the 
harvest. 


The  campaign,  backed  by  the  big  oil  com- 
panies, to  have  a  quitclaim  title  ot  offshore 
oil  lands  granted  to  the  States,  could  well  be 
the  first  step  in  develofMnents  which  even- 
tually would  turn  over  not  only  Government- 
oonstructed  irrigation  and  power  projects, 
but  also  an  of  our  natural  resoxirces  to  pri- 
vate industry  for  private  profit. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  1920'8  when  Henry 
Ford  offered  to  take  Muscle  Shoals  off  Amer- 
ica's hands  on  a  100-year  lease.  It  seemed 
like  a  smart  idea  to  Coolldge,  so  he  vetoed 
the  Norris  plan  few  Federal  operation. 
Hoover  vetoed  a  second  Norris  bill  declaring: 
"That  is  not  liberalism;  it  is  degeneration." 
Then  along  came  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
suddenly  TVA  was  constructed  and  a  ma- 
jestic natural  resource  started  working  for 
America,  not  Ford. 

One  of  the  first  major  bills  President  Eisen- 
hower says  he  is  ready  to  sign  will  be  one 
transferring  offshore  (rfl  from  public  domain, 
to  which  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  belongs, 
to  adjacent  States  for  private  exploitation. 
If  you  want  a  symbol  of  the  2>year  change 
In  Washington,  think  of  TVA  and  then  think 
of  offshore  oil.  Ford  did  not  get  TVA;  Stand- 
ard Oil  is  likely  to  get  offshore  olL 

The  new  administration  is  discovering  that 
what  some  private  interests  are  seeking,  with 
an  alarming  amount  of  support  in  Congress, 
la  not  at  all  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources envisioned  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
when  he  signed  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act. 
authorizing  the  Government  to  build  water 
projects. 

Alms  by  private  Industry  to  vue  public 
properties  and  resources  for  profit  are  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  original  alms  of  the  con- 
servation and  reclamation  acts,  initiated  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Republican,  50  years 
ago  and  furthered  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  Democrat,  in  the  form  of  TVA,  REA, 
Grand  Coulee,  and  the  Hoover  Dam.  These 
projects  were  directed  at  the  use  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  by  inte- 
grated national  management. 

The  conservation,  irrigation,  and  flood  con- 
trol parts  of  these  projects  don't  pay,  so  pri- 
vate industry  is  not  Interested  in  them.  But 
it  is  very  much  Interested  and  Is  staging  an 
all-out  battle  to  take  over  the  power  develop- 
ment operations  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  utilities  profits  which  would  accomnanv 
them.  *^     ' 

These  interests  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  become  a  monster,  iisxirping  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  SUtes.  Actually, 
you  and  I  are  the  Government. 

You  and  I  would  quickly  feel  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  electricity  if  private  utili- 
ties were  permitted  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tions of  these  now-public  projects,  as  per 
a  bUl  by  Senator  FKBGusoif,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  which  woiild  serve  as  a  check  on 
Federal  enterprises  that  compete  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  private- power  people 
are  especially  anxious  to  take  over  these 
vast  projects,  now  that  aU  the  construction 
work  has  been  completed  and  they  are  in 
fine  working  order. 

No  other  Issue  today  is  more  basic.  Public 
power  has  been  proven  good  for  the  people, 
and  it  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  people.  It 
reaches  into  every  farm.  home,  office,  factory, 
city,  and  community  in  the  Nation — every- 
where there's  an  electric  switch. 

Charles  B.  Wilson,  former  president  of 
General  Electric  Co.,  has  suggested  that  the 
Federal  dams  be  sold  to  the  people — holders 
of  Government  bonds.  Under  his  plan,  bonds 
could  be  exchanged  for  shares  of  stock  In 
the  new  companies  to  spring  from  the  jwes- 
ent  publicly  owned  plants.  But  the  big 
bondholders  would  hold  controlling  shares 
In  such  new  companies  and  these  companies 
soon  would  be  much  the  same  as  the  present 
private  utilities. 

A  few  stockholders  in  a  private  utility 
cannot  possibly  be  representative  of  the 
American  people.     Wllsoa's  projposal  would 


result  In  the  same  old  story,  with  a  few  new 
stockholders  and  all  of  the  old  ones. 

The  gigantic  battle  between  corporate 
power  in  the  form  of  private  utUities  and 
the  common  people  in  the  form  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  shaping  up  for  a  showdown,  pos- 
sibly a  sellout.  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Douglas  McKay,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  called  for  equal  treatment  for 
public  and  private  users  of  power  generated 
by  publicly  owned  plants. 

Michael  Straus  has  resigned  as  head  of  tbm 
Reclamation  Bureau,  charging  that  public 
power  is  becoming  a  victim  of  the  "big  deal." 
This  Issue  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  first  real 
test  for  the  new  administration,  a  test  to  sea 
whether  or  not  It  Intends  to  aline  itself  com- 
pletely with  big  business.  It  could  well  be- 
come an  even  bigger  problem  for  the  mora 
than  2.400.000  farms  served  by  cooperatives 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  AdmlnUtratlon 
program,  which  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  tise  of  public  power. 

An  Idea  of  how  big  corporations  In  general 
and  private  utilities  in  specific  are  thinking 
and  planning  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

Soon  after  the  elections  last  November, 
the  Investment  Bankers  Asaociatlon.  meeting 
in  Florida,  heard  this  report  from  one  of  its 
committees : 

"The  recent  changes  of  administration  In 
Washington  may  weU  change  the  position 
of  public  power.  We  can  envision,  in  this 
generation,  private  enterprise  reacqulrlnc  at 
least  some  of  it." 

In  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va..  last 
November,  B.  L.  England,  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  said: 

Tt  U  our  feeling  that  the  tide  of  socialized 
power  will  go  Uttle  higher.  I  think  the 
events  early  this  month  make  any  such  de- 
velopments extremely  unlikely." 
From  Washington,  a  newspaper  reports  that 
prtvate-utillty  representatives  are  prepar- 
ing to  ask  Congress  for  legislation  which 
would  open  the  way  for  power  company  pur- 
chase of  Government  projects." 

Indications  from  all  fronts  make  It  quite 
clear  that  private-power  interests  are  setting 
the  stage  for  what  they  hope  will  be  the  big- 
gest grab  of  natural  resources  in  the  biBtorr 
of  America.  President  Elsenhower  and  the 
new  administration  Congress  are  all  that 
stands  in  the  way.  and  already  corporate  in- 
terests have  the  "in"  there. 

Private-power  propaganda  may  fool  Con- 
grws  into  sale  of  part  or  all  of  these  projects. 
But  it  is  doubtful  these  interests  will  be 
able  to  fool  American  farmers  and  factory 
and  office  workers.  A  sellout  of  this  magnl- 
tude  by  Congress  to  big  corporations  oould 
arouse  the  people  to  concerted  democratic 
action  to  protect  their  own  Interests. 

It's  as  Lincoln  said:  "You  can  fool  some 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time  and  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cant  fool 
aU  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
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Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  recent  speech  given  by  me  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  on  April 
U  of  this  year  at  Philadelphia. 
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The  speech  follows: 

TBI    LmOLATION    POUCT    AND    iNTXaMATIOMAX, 

Obdcr 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  classic  cotinsel 
of  Lenin,  bequeathed  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  state  which  he  founded,  to  use  every 
stratagem,  deceit,  and  subterfuge  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose  of  world  subversion,  was 
never  more  heeded  and  acted  upon  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Unlsn  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  the  free  world  should  be  so 
naive  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  current  "peace 
offensive"  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  expe- 
riences of  recent  years,  it  would.  Indeed,  be 
amazing. 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  for  the  past 
2  weeks  has  been,  of  cotu'se,  headlining  this 
peace  offensive  as  the  great  and  ever-present 
purpose  of  the  Communists  to  bring  their 
kind  of  peace  to  the  world.  The  Dally 
Worker,  like  other  Communist  publications 
throughout  the  world.  Is  today  expressing 
Its  fears  that  the  free  a  or  Id  will  not  accept 
the  great  and  peaceful  purposes  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Every  Comm\inlst  aggression  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U  has  been  perpetrated  In  the 
name  of  peace,  and  the  victims  of  the  Reds 
In  these  aggressions  have  always  been  de- 
clared to  be  "the  enemies  of  the  peace." 

The  Stockholm  peace  petition  was  engi- 
neered to  prevent  the  strengthening  of  West- 
ern  Europe  against  communism. 

^Tht  appeal  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Malik 
for  truce  talks  for  a  pesce  in  Korea  had.  as 
is  now  very  clear,  the  sole  purpose  of  lulling 
the  United  Nations  into  complacency  and 
giving  the  Reds  in  Korea  a  chance  to  build 
up  their  badly  battered  forces. 

The  ominous  directive  given  by  Stalin  last 
August  in  Moscow  to  the  people's  democ- 
racies of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia  to  be 
the  shock  brigades  to  pn>pare  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  nations  ensleved  by  the  capital- 
ist world  was  a  directive  given  under  the 
avowed  purpose  of  a  "flgbt  for  the  peace." 

Under  the  slogan  "For  a  Peoples  Peace  and 
Democracy,"  Georgl  Malenkov  said  at  War- 
saw In  September  of  1947  when  he  founded 
the  Comlnform,  "The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  'democratic  coun- 
tries' Is  directed  to  the  undermining  of  im- 
perialists." The  purpose  of  the  Comln- 
form is  to  carry  on  the  worldwide  conspiracy 
of  Communist  aggression  from  the  base  of 
an  enslaved  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  Communist  dictionary  the  word 
"peace"  means  only  one  kind  of  peace,  I.  e., 
a  Communist  peace,  which  in  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  the  Communist  hierarchy  means  that 
there  will  be  real  peace  only  when  commu- 
nism extends  throughout  the  earth  and  all 
peoples  have  been  Uben.ted  from  the  Im- 
perialist slavery  of  capitalist  society  and  the 
proletariat  of  the  world  are  living  In  happy 
peoples'  democracies. 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  says 
Lenin,  "is  a  persistent  struggle,  bloody  and 
bloodless,  violent  and  peaceful,  military  and 
economic,  educational  and  administrative, 
against  the  forces  and  traditions  of  the  old 
society"  (Lenin's  Selected  Works,  vol.  10, 
p.  84). 

The  current  peace  offensive  Is  a  part  of  the 
persistent  struggle  prescrliDed  by  Lenin.  The 
sudden  Soviet  shift  to  words  of  peace  from 
words  of  violence,  from  scorn  to  applause 
by  Vlshlnsky  In  the  U.  N..  the  new  good 
manners  In  Berlin,  and  the  Communist  talk 
of  Korean  peace  are  all  part  of  a  major 
stratagem  with  a  very  Important  objective 
for  the  Communists. 

What  U  tbat  important  objective? 

The  obvious  objective  of  the  current  Com- 
munist peace  offensive  Is  to  catise  the  free 
world  to  want  to  enter  Into  a  bargain 
whereby  the  Communists  will  be  given  a 
breathing  space  and  opportunity  to  consoli- 
date and  digest  their  conquests  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  China. 

The  great  need  of  the  Communists  at  this 
time  is  to  be  undisturbed  and  to  have  a  free 


hand  in  these  areas.  For  if  they  should  have 
a  major  setback  in  Eastern  Europe  or  in 
China,  a  setback  that  might  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  ultimate  liberation  of  the  captive 
peoples  from  the  police  state,  it  would  seri- 
ously endanger  their  plans  for  world  con- 
quest. It  might  even  commence  a  chain  of 
events  that  could  end  In  the  eventual  down- 
fall of  the  Communist  terror  In  Russia  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  can 
afford  to  make  almost  any  concession  or  bar- 
gain that  leaves  them  free  to  forge  the  en- 
slaved millions  of  East  Europe  and  Asia  into 
a  weapon  for  further  world  aggression. 

While  we  ccuf^not  be  too  optimistic  becaxise 
of  the  Iron  hold  of  the  Communists  upon 
their  domain,  recent  events  to  indicate  the 
awakening  of  long  dormant  dangers  for  the 
Conununlste  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  fall  of  Anna  Pauker,  In  Rumania,  the 
trials  of  Slansky  and  Clementls,  and  the 
suspicious  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Gottwald.  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  stepped  up 
persecution  of  Christianity  and  Judaism. 
Malenkov's  speech  in  Moscow'  last  fall  lash- 
ing at  the  dissident  elements  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  of  these  and  other  events  adum- 
brate what  might  be  the  beginning  of  serious 
internal  dangers  for  the  Communist  leaders 
in  the  Soviet  world. 

The  words  of  President  Eisenhower  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  messsge  to  Congress  that 
wewould  never  acquiesce  In  the  enslavement 
of  any  peoples;  the  President's  order  with- 
drawing the  7th  Fleet  that  had  been  protect- 
ing the  Chinese  Reds  from  attack  from 
Formosa  have  also  bad  their  effect.  The 
words  of  President  Eisenhower  pointed  up 
the  basic  weakness  of  Communist  power: 
the  gigantic  potential  of  unrest  and  resist- 
ance among  the  Kremlin's  800  mllUon  slaves. 

The  passage  by  Congress  in  1951  of  the 
•o-called  Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  setting  up  of  national  mili- 
tary units  for  escapees  from  the  captive 
nations,  such  units  to  be  attached  to  NATO, 
has  caused  the  Communist  leaders  certain 
hysterical  anguish  because  of  the  potential 
of  such  units  for  becoming  magnets  of  de- 
fection from  the  Communist  armed  forces. 
Twice  the  Reds  have  leveled  charges  in  the 
U.  N.  against  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  this  amendment,  claiming  that  it  was  an 
"interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
people's  democracies,"  not  bothering  to  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  the  Communists  had 
themselves  grossly  Interfered  with  and  com- 
mitted aggression  upon  the  internal  affairs 
of  these  very  nations. 

The  magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent Communist  peace  offensive  is,  in  direct 
proportion,  to  the  Communist  need  to  be  let 
alone  In  Eastern  Europe  and  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  It  is  vital  to  their  Interests  to 
stop  in  these  areas  the  beginnings  of  any 
movement  toward  freedom.  For  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Politburo  realize  far  more  keenly 
than  we  that  they  are  sitting  on  a  volcano. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Communist  peace 
offensive  might  easily  be  tested  by  their  reac- 
tion to  the  free  world's  Insistence  that  they 
stand  by  their  obligation  under  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  postwar  agreements,  to  all 
of  which  they  are  signatories,  and  withdraw 
their  armed  forces  and  agents  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  from  China  and  permit  the  con- 
duct In  these  areas  of  free  elections  under 
U.  N.  supervision.  But  the  Communists  can- 
not relinquish  their  hold  upon  these  crim- 
inally conquered  nations.  To  do  so  would 
mean  their  fall,  and  retaining  them  means 
that  they  are  still  on  the  road  to  world 
conquest. 

It  is  an  honor  tot  me  as  a  layman  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  his  views  on  a 
subject  In  which  his  listeners  are  specialists. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  for- 
eign policy.  Therefore.  I  am  not  coming 
before  you  as  an  authority,  but  as  a  witness, 
a  witness  to  a  crisis  which,  through  its  di- 
mensions,   complexity,    and    novelty,    chal- 


lenges even  the  most  eminent  students  of 
foreign  affairs. 

I  came  in  close  touch  with  international 
problems  along  an  tmusual  road,  apparently 
divergent  and  unrelated,  which  for  this  very 
reason  is  significant.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  worked  for  a  certain  period  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  infiltration  of  Communists 
in  labor  unions.  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
comnxittee  which  examined,  among  otbers, 
the  activities  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America.  The  sub- 
committee established  that  the  real  bosses 
of  the  UE  were  two  Communists:  James 
Matles,  chief  organizer,  and  Julius  Emspak. 
secretary-treasurer,  who  succeeded  In  fiUlng 
a  majority  of  the  UE's  official  positions  with 
Stalinist  partyliners. 

The  role  of  these  UE  officials  was  twofold: 
To  implement  Moscow's  policies  and  propa- 
ganda through  strikes,  slowdown,  and  every 
other  kind  of  sabotage,  and  to  use  their  po- 
sitions to  further  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  which  they  had  admirable  op- 
portunities. 

There  is  by  now  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  certain  officers  of  the  union  had 
opportunities  to  furnish  the  Soviet  Union 
with  blueprints  of  secret  work  done  in  the 
plants  where  their  authority  reached  under 
cover  of  labor  regulations. 

Perhaps  you  will  remember  the  statement 
of  MaJ.  George  Racey  Jordan,  stationed  dur- 
ing the  war  at  a  Montana  alrbase  where  So- 
viet officials  frequently  stopped  between 
Washington  and  Moscow.  He  declared  the 
Russians  took  with  them  hundreds  of  suit- 
cases filled  with  documents  and  accidentally 
by  a  spot  check  he  discovered  one  containing 
a  complete  set  of  blueprints  of  two  impor- 
tant United  States  plants  for  secret  weapons. 

Thus  the  subcommittee's  work  opened  to 
me  a  wide  perspective  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  problem  which  assails  us  under  so  many 
disguises.  It  familiarized  me  with  both 
Communist  doctrine  and  tactics.  I  saw 
communism  in  action  and  following  its  Ideo- 
logical and  political  threads  I  was  brought 
to  the  realization  of  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  our  epoch,  namely,  the 
inexorable  Interdependence  of  national  and 
■^  international  order. 

t,  The  Communists  were  penetrating  our  la- 
"bor  unions  not  only  as  members  of  a  polit- 
ical party  but  as  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 
Consequently,  I  was  compelled  to  be  aware 
of  and  to  analjrze  the  activities  of  a  foreign 
state  and  its  camouflaged  organizations 
without  entering  officially  the  realm  of  clas- 
sic International  relations. 

Thus  I  was  approaching  the  problem  not 
focusing  my  attention  as  it  were  toward  the 
exterior  but.  on  the  contrary,  toward  the 
interior.  And  as  you  well  know  the  essence 
of  the  international  crisis,  that  Is  to  say  the 
Communist  menace,  is  to  be  found  in  various 
fields  of  our  national  life. 

A  radical  change  has  obvlotisly  occurred 
In  the  conditions  under  which  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  is  evolving,  a  change  which 
requires  a  new  vision  and  new  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  which  confronts  us. 

What  has  happened  to  bring  about  this 
change? 

Between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 
and  the  First  World  War  in  1914  the  world 
had  known  a  period  of  relative  calm  and 
normalcy.  This  was  due  In  a  measure  to  a 
certain  homogeneity  of  political  ideas.  The 
respect  for  treaties — the  principle  of  pacta 
sunt  servanda — still  had  some  prestige  and 
under  the  circumstances  the  technique  of 
the  balance  of  power  contributed  to  prevent 
major  catastrophes.  The  concept  of  war 
had  generally  acknowledged  limits.  War 
was  waged  for  limited  objectives,  the  idea 
of  total  war  was  as  yet  unpractised.  Fron- 
tiers still  had  a  strong  political  significance. 
Conflicts  were  aimed  at  obtaining  from  the 
enemy  specific  material  advantages  and  not 
at  his  absolute  political,  social,  and  national 
destruction.    The  frontiers,  mutilated  or  not. 
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remained  as  guardians  of  inviolable  state- 
entities. 

At  that  moment  we  had  to  deal  generally 
with  what  QugUelmo  Ferrero  called  "war  of 
conflict,"  that  Is  to  say  a  dispute  on  certain 
precise  claims,  which  was  settled  In  the  ae- 
toal  framework  of  those  claims. 

In  our  time,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  faced 
with  what  the  same  author  called  "war  of 
aggression."  by  which  is  understood  the  will 
to  achieve  total  destruction  and  subjugation 
of  the  adversary. 

With  the  advent  of  totalitarian  concepts 
and  techniques  the  whole  picture  has  con- 
sequently changed  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  international  relations:  peace,  war,  fron- 
tiers, balance  of  power,  treaties,  etc,  are. 
In  accordance  metamorphosed. 

Is  the  frontier  of  Prance  really  on  the 
Rhine,  and  Is  our  frontier  at  the  limit  of  the 
territorial  waters  of  our  eastern  seaboard? 
Are  we  fighting  our  enemies  on  these  old 
lines  of  political  boundaries,  or  are  we  forced 
by  the  natxire  of  the  new  attack  of  our  ad- 
versaries to  struggle  on  new  frontiers  less 
clearly  delineated  and  stable?  Is  not  the  new 
frontier  which  is  Imposed  on  us  by  our  enemy 
a  movable  one,  a  frontier  which  can  be  today 
In  the  Berlin  cold  war  and  tomorrow  in  the 
Pacific  coast  strikes,  a  frontier  against  ag- 
gression In  Korea  or  a  frontier  against  sub- 
version In  our  own  institutions? 

Of  course,  our  intellectual  formation  and 
habits  of  mind  render  us  rather  reluctant 
to  establish  a  clear  connection  between  such 
apparently  disparate  facts.  But  the  deeper 
we  penetrate  the  subject  the  more  Inescap- 
able this  connection  appears. 

You  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  rlgorom 
coordination  of  the  varioxis  moves  of  Com> 
munlst  agents  all  over  the  world.  This  re- 
ality was  forced  upon  many  of  us  again  and 
again  throughout  our  experiences  during 
these  years  and  during  the  further  research 
which  we  thereby  determined  to  undertake. 
Liberation  and  international  order  must,  I 
think,  strike  a  strange  note  in  many  solid 
and  well-intentioned  minds.  What  does  in- 
ternational order,  this  respectable  notion, 
have  to  do  with  such  a  poor  relation  as  lib- 
eration, which  has,  besides,  the  Ul-omened 
connotation  of  a  risky  and  provocative  ven- 
ture? Is  not  international  order  a  global, 
world-embracing  concept,  whereas  libera-' 
tion  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  Inaignlfl- 
cant  geographical  area?  Why  should  we  care 
about  such  remote  lands  and  their  seem- 
ingly Irrelevant  problems? 

We  must,  so  they  say,  be  realists,  discard- 
ing every  legalistic  and  ethical  prejudice.  If 
we  want  to  achieve  peace  and  security  for 
ourselves.  We  do  not  need  liberation  in  or- 
der to  have  international  order  and  peace, 
which  are.  according  to  adepts  in  Realpolitik! 
the  product  of  the  balance  of  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  say,  liberation  means  war, 
so  why  should  we  even  for  a  moment  seri- 
ously contemplate  such  a  risk? 

I  acknowledge  that  my  task  is  not  an  easy 
one  in  an  atmosphere  still  charged  with  the 
containment  superstitions  and  the  Soviet 
smokescreens  of  coexistence,  peace,  and  11b- 
eration-means-war  slogans.  But  let  us  nev- 
ertheless proceed  with  a  dlpasslonate  analysis 
of  the  terms  of  my  thesis:  liberation  and  In- 
ternational order. 

I  contend  that  liberation  is  an  Indispen- 
sable element  of  international  order. 

Now.  what  Is  the  mo^Tiing  o{  these  two 
concepts? 

International  order  is  a  situation  In  which 
the  states  are  agreed  and  bo\md  to  regu- 
late their  relationships  under  the  law  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  the  citizens 
of  a  civilized  nation  are  subjected  to  a  sys- 
tem of  legal  norms.  This  means  that  the 
states  recognize  as  binding  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  International  law.  i  do  not  mean 
to  cover  by  this  definition  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  concept.    In  addition  to  this 


Juridical  aspect  the  intemattonal  order  pre- 
supposes a  political  and  economic  founda- 
tion. Experience  has  shown  us  that  no  In- 
ternational order  is  possible  between  democ- 
racies and  totalitarianism,  or  between  free 
economies  and  economic  dictatorship.  A 
despotism  or  a  tyranny  is  not  willing  to  abide 
by  the  law  of  nations.  A  collectlvlst  e«oo- 
omy  cannot  offer  the  cooperation  neoeasary 
to  an  International  Integration. 

These  corollaries  of  the  Jiuidical  concept 
of  an  international  order  are  quite  obvious. 
Indeed  the  establishment  of  such  an  order 
requires,  as  you  know,  a  certain  diminution 
of  state  power,  whereas  the  totalitarian 
system  means  an  increase,  approaching  the 
absolute,  in  the  power  of  the  state.  Simi- 
larly, whereas,  the  free  economy  promotes 
economic  cooperation  between  nations,  col- 
lectivism and  Its  autocratic  developments 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  international  col- 
laboration and  finally  a  disruptive  factor. 

In  fact  the  Soviet  totalitarian  state  raises 
to  their  maximum  potentiality  the  very 
causes  of  war:  the  will  to  dominate  and 
conquer,  militarism,  chauvinism  and  xeno- 
phobia, a  necessity  ot  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  from  the  Internal  short- 
comings to  external  Imaginary  menaces,  etc. 
Besides,  it  is  by  now  common  knowledge 
that  there  cannot  be  real  peace  between  the 
democratic  world  and  the  totalitarian  re- 
gimes in  spite  of  aU  the  ICunlchs,  Yalta*,  or 
Potsdams. 

The  totalitarian  systems  cannot  Indeed 
sustain  themselves  out  of  the  fruits  of  peace. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  live  in  a  state  of 
permanent  siege  and  for  the  enslaved  masses 
war  does  not  appear  as  a  scourge,  but  In  a 
certain  measure  as  a  deliverance. 

It  is  equally  common  knowledge  that  these 
collectlvlst  despotisms  do  not  accept  the 
procedure  of  arbitration,  neither  do  they 
submit  to  the  authority  of  an  international 
coxirt,  nor  even  less  are  they  willing  to  abide 
by  international  law,  so  that  an  orderly  in- 
ternational community  could  be  established. 
It  is  therefore  for  me  sufficiently  clear  that 
International  order  and  Communist  totali- 
tarianism are  two  contradictory  concepts. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  strtctest  sense  there 
could  be  no  disagreement  on  this  point. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  Juncture  we  are  faced 
with  a  debate  of  the  greatest  importance, 
touching  as  it  does,  the  most  vital  problems 
fcM-  the  future  of  our  civilization. 

We  must  stop  a  moment  and  weigh  the 
merits  of  that  debate. 

The  main  conU;ntion  runs  as  follows:  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
an  ideal  international  order  or  any  other 
such  Utopia;  what  we  should  work  for  they 
say  is  an  arrangement  which  would  eamun 
peace  In  our  time — as  Chamberlain  declared 
In  1938.  We  must  be  realists  and  pragmat- 
ical, we  must  aim  at  a  compromise,  a  modus 
Vivendi,  a  coexistence  with  tyranny  and  leave 
to  the  dreamers  the  illuaory  constructions 
based  on  Justice,  ethics,  and  law.  We  must 
abandon — so  they  say— the  legalistic  and 
moralistic  criteria,  because  international 
politics  are  ruled  by  completely  different 
elemenU:  namely  power-politics,  reasons  of 
state,  geopoUtlcs,  in  short  everything  which 
Is  covered  by  the  concept  of  realpolltik. 

After  all,  as  the  London  Economist  put  It 
a  few  months  ago,  Europe  can  very  well  live 
divided  between  slaves  and  free  men;  this 
holds  good,  of  coxu-se,  as  long  as  England 
Is  not  m  the  ensJaved  half.  Were  we  not 
ourselves  practicing  a  similar  realpolltik 
untU  a  tall,  angtUar  dreamer,  called  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  put  an  end  to  it.  by  raising  his 
voice  against  slavery  and  proclaiming  that 
the  Nation  cannot  live  half  slave  and  half 
free? 

We  have.  In  consequence,  to  confine  our  ef- 
forts within  the  framework  of  this  realism 
so  strongly  recommended  by  the  career-dip- 
lomats, the  technicians  of  international  con- 


ferences and  other  aerious  and  respecUbU 
officials. 

I  am  far  from  challenging  the  good  faith 
of  many  of  these  apologists  of  the  so-called 
realism,  but  I  do  challenge  as  to  whether 
they  are  really  realists. 

Let  MB  scratch  the  surface  of  this  mental 
attitude. 

Is  not  the  so-called  political  realism  an- 
other face  of  MachJavelllsm,  that  Is  to  say 
a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  a  short  term  patch- 
work dealing  in  dubious  secret  pacts,  unen- 
forceable treaties  and  unworkable  Interna- 
tional organizations? 

It  is  true  that  these  awkward  Machiavel- 
lians assure  us  that  this  U  the  only  way  to 
avoid  major  catastrophes.  It  seems  to  be  all 
right  with  them  to  have  minor  catastrophes, 
such  as  the  enslavement  of  Eastern  Europe. 
communlzatlon  of  China,  the  cold  and  luke- 
warm war  In  Europe  and  the  rather  hot  war 
In  Korea  and  southeast  Asia.  As  long  as  we 
pay  only  in  Installments  the  price  demanded 
by  otir  foes,  our  "realist"  experts  are  satisfied. 

Another  big  gun  of  the  "realists"  is  th« 
"balance  of  power"  theory.  The  balance  of 
power  is  presented  as  a  universal  panacea 
for  all  the  troubles  besetting  the  world. 

It  Is  true  that  the  balance  of  power  in  a 
highly  valuable  technique  In  helping  to  d»- 
ter  or  limit  the  consequences  of  aggression, 
^"t  we  must  not  transform  this  balance  of 
power  Into  a  myth  and  expect  It  to  achieve 
what  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to  do 
As  an  opponent  of  mine  in  a  debate,  said 
a  few  days  ago.  the  intrinsic  virtues  and 
miraculous  influence  of  the  balance  of  power 
would  automatically  disintegrate  the  Com- 
munist empire,  the  fragments  of  which 
would  fall  into  our  laps  like  overripe  fnitt. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Is  a  moat 
unbalanced  Interpretation  of  the  "balance  of 
power." 

The  balance  of  power  Is  not  a  recipe  for 
stopping  wars.  Experu  and  diplomats  have 
been  rather  busy  with  balancing  and  yet 
wars  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  mall. 
ciously  Ignoring  their  efforts.  The  "balanca" 
Is  not  a  magic  formula;  It  is  but  one  of  the 
means  aimed  at  discouraging  war.  Balanoe 
of  power  of  Itself  is  not  enough  as  patrio- 
tism is  not  enough. 

International  order  and  peace  can  only  be 
achieved  through  combined  efforts,  diplo- 
matic, political,  economic,  moral,  and  splr- 
Itual.  Yet  what  is  the  actual  physiognomy 
of  the  balance  of  power?  ' 

Soviet  communist  power  U  built  up  not 
only  on  the  accepted  elemenu,  such  as  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  potential,  but  to  a  great 
extent  on  new  and  not  easily  recognised  fac- 
tors, such  as  CommunUt  parties,  ■ubversion 
in  labor  unions,  education  and  other  fields 
of  national  lUe.  camouflaged  organisations 
and  various  other  fifth  columns. 

This  multiform  Trojan  horse  Is  an  im- 
mense power  wielded  within  our  own  gates 
and  there  U  no  hope  of  checking  it  by  a 
merely  defensive  poUcy.  These  enemy  barri- 
cades inside  our  own  boundaries,  are  raised 
through  the  exploitation  of  our  institutions 
and  national  virtues.  It  U  sufficient  to 
note  the  ostentatious  veneration  and  over- 
zealous  devotion  for  the  fifth  amendment  of 
our  Oonstltution  in  these  last  years.  In  order 
to  realize  what  their  technique  Is. 

Fighting  against  the  prUiciples  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  working  for  its  destruction, 
they  are  using  it  to  protect  and  Immuniae 
themselves. 

This  is  not  an  unknown  procedure,  the 
collectlvlsts  tried  to  use  It  during  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  ao  that  the  famous 
French  Catholic  pamphleteer,  Louis  Veulllot. 
denounced  them  In  the  foUowlng  acid  tones:' 
"When  you  believers  in  democracy  are  in 
power  (say  the  collectivists)  we  demand  lib- 
erty In  the  name  of  your  principles;  when 
we  collectivists  are  In  power  we  refuse  you 
liberty  in  the  name  of  our  principles." 
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~  Bo  liberty  uui—  at  ber  tmast  these  Ttpm. 
her  mortal  enemies. 

Our  sacred  ConstltutloD  which  was  created 
to  protect  those  who  wvre  faithful  to  the 
Ideal  of  freedom,  is  now  t'Sing  used  as  a  tool 
for  the  agents  of  tyranny. 

How  are  we  going  to  resp>ond  to  this 
insidiotu  assault?  In  other  words,  bow  are 
we  going  to  balance  this  new  kind  of  power? 

The  problem  of  liberation  has  of  course  its 
sources  in  our  moral  oonsclenoe  and  our  Ideal 
of  Justice,  but  eqxially  In  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  a  sound  organism  to  such  an  assault. 

Why  do  you  believe  the  Soviets  arc  so 
disturbed  and  worried  over  this  idea  of  liber- 
ation? Why  do  they  take  pains  to  engi- 
neer every  0  months  or  so  in  the  United 
Nations  a  farcical  attack  on  our  so-called 
interference  behind  the  lion  Curtain?  Why 
are  they  ao  anxious  to  extract  from  us  denials 
of  the  alleged  Interference? 

As  you  may  know,  the  subjugated  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  constitute  a  vast, 
imoertaln  factor  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

These  enslaved  peoples  who  have  been 
sacrificed  through  the  ton*  of  circumstances, 
have  not  lost  their  faith  nor  their  hope. 
They  are  our  natural  alliiss  In  this  new  kind 
Of  warfare  behind  the  frmtiers. 

Shall  we  scorn,  them  because  they  expect 
from  us  help  anct>ncour»^gement  in  order  to 
wage  within  the  boundaries  of  tyranny  the 
kind  of  fight  tyranny  Is  waging  against  us 
within  our  own  boundarlns? 

Thus  we  are  brought  Inevitably  In  oontaet 
with  the  problem  of  liberation,  by  the  mere 
analysis  of  the  new  conditions  In  which  the 
balance  of  power  is  obliged  to  function.  In- 
deed, a  true  balance  of  ]X)wer  in  our  time 
can  no  longer  ignore  tho  field  of  political 
warfare.  We  csn  understand  why  the  Soviets 
who.  until  now.  have  had  an  almost  unchal- 
lenged monopoly  on  political  warfare,  are 
very  anxious  to  preserve  It  and  are  doing 
everything  in  order  to  pwevent  us  from  en- 
tering this  field  of  Incalculable  pMssibilitles. 

In  a  certain  way  we  also  are  beglimlng  to 
realise  the  importance  ol  political  warfare, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  boards 
and  committees,  which  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish us  with  psychological  formulas.  What 
these  formulas  are  worth  is  another  question. 

Let  \x»  for  the  moment  look  ckiaer  into  the 
problem  of  liberation.  What  does  liberation 
really  mean? 

Liberation  means  that  the  peoples  wbo 
have  been  subjugated  by  Soviet  aggression 
regain  their  freedom. 

Theoretically  there  seems  to  be  agreement 
on  tb*  dealderatiun  of  liberation.  Every- 
body wishes  that  Communist  despotism 
would  be  crushed,  but  few  will  take  a  con- 
crete step  toward  that  end.  One  leaves  the 
task  to  history  awaiticg  the  nowadays 
much  emphasised  law  of  the  aclf-dislntegra- 
tlon  ot  tyranny  should  accomplish  the  Job 
for  us. 

Until  recently  one  cherished  the  idea  that 
the  death  ot  Stalin  would  bring  this  disin- 
tegration. I  remember  ttiat  Mr.  Churchill 
entertained  such  a  significant  Illusion,  hop- 
ing that  the  disappearano;  of  the  great  khan 
would  bring  about  tb*  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire. 

I  grant  that  In  tb*  epoch  of  the  great 
khans  such  an  expectancy  was  plausible,  but 
today  with  the  Soviet  totalitarian  organiza- 
tion the  khan  theory  Is  more  than  proble- 
maticaL  As  a  matter  of  fact  now  that  the 
kahn  is  dead  this  historical  analogy  seems 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  ciiarm.  Now,  other 
theories  ars  In  vogue  much  more  «<»'•<  "g 
and  imaginative,  as  for  Instance,  tb*  Tttdst 
theory. 

Before  dissecting  this  tww  Deus  ex  Machlna 
of  our  psychological  warriors,  I  wish  to  add 
something  fmrther  on  the  liberation  concept. 

For  most  people  liberation  presents  itself 
as  a  wish  and  not  as  a  necessity.  Although 
I  am  sxire  that  the  majtirity  of  Americans, 
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from  the  tnoral  and  legal  point  of  view,  win 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  compelling 
necessity  for  liberation.  Otir  origins  and 
our  traditions  as  a  people  are  against  slavery 
and  Inexorably  tied  to  the  idea  of  freedcan. 
On  other  other  hand,  we  have  undertaken 
international  obligations,  both  of  a  general 
and  specific  nature,  whereby  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  Insure  the  Independence,  the  hu- 
man rights,  and  fundamental  freedoms  of 
the  nations  now  enslaved  by  our  former  ally, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Morally  and  Juridically 
we  are  consequently  committed  to  a  policy 
of  liberation.  But  In  reality  no  serious 
action  has  been  taken  In  regard  to  these 
obligations. 

What  can  one  do  against  a  fait  accompli, 
say  the  exponents  of  the  defensive-passive 
school  of  thought.  To  attempt  any  con- 
structive action  in  tbe  direction  of  libera- 
tion would  mean  war,  they  contend. 

This  liberation  means  war  slogan  was 
lauticbed  by  the  Dally  Worker  and  echoed 
shrilly  by  all  Its  auxiliaries,  from  the  fifth 
amendment  fans  to  the  containment  policy 
sages.  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
Soviet  propaganda  has  a  major  interest  in 
Implanting  this  bogey  in  our  peace-loving 
minds.  The  Soviets  would  have  us  deny 
publicly  any  serious  Intention  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved.  They 
badly  need  such  denials  in  order  to  crush 
the  hopes  of  the  Iron  Curtain  victims  and 
their  diehard  faith  in  our  moral  and  po- 
litical standards.  Conscious  of  the  Immense 
dangers  for  their  domination,  inherent  in 
the  liberation  potentialities,  they  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  discredit  and  kill  the 
Idea  in  its  budding  stage. 

They  are  doing  this  not  because  liberation 
means  war,  but  because  tt  means  a  heavy 
blow  dealt  to  the  Soviet  war  potential. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a 
Soviet  Union  undermined  by  the  hope  of 
liberation  notirtsbed  by  vis,  by  Ub«-ation- 
Insplred  activities,  helped  by  the  free  world, 
from  the  most  Inconspicuous  act  of  ItMllvld- 
ual  resistance,  to  the  underground  organiza- 
tion of  resistance  groups,  such  a  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a  great  deal  weaker  than  if 
we  renounce  any  hberatton  Initiative  and 
abandon  completely  the  subjugated  nations 
to  her  dominion. 

Remember  thU:  Llbotitlon  does  not  mean 
war,  but  a  diminution  of  the  Soviet  war 
potential. 

If  we  realize  this  truth,  we  will  at  the  same 
time  grasp  one  of  the  facets  of  the  tu^nt 
necessity  for  such  a  policy. 

Do  not  forget  also  that  the  wars  and 
trouble  spots  which  are  plaguing  ns  Just  now 
are  the  Inevitable  producu  of  the  appease- 
ment and  containment  policy.  It  would  be 
out  ot  place  to  remark  here  that  our  present- 
day  troubles  and  the  menaces  that  hang  over 
us,  stem  from  the  so-called  realistic  bargain- 
ing and  awkward  Machiavellian  experiments, 
rather  than  from  any  legalistic,  moral- 
istic, idealistic,  or  simply  honest  and 
cotirageous  political  behavior. 

In  view  of  all  this.  I  think  tiM  Idea  of 
liberation  Is  Imposing  Itself  on  our  atten- 
tion more  and  more,  whether  we  think  In 
temu  of  long-range  balance  of  power,  or  <rf 
the  urgent  necessity  to  weaken  and  obstruct 
the  enemy's  aggressive  potential. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  ultimate  objective 
of  our  foreign  policy,  which  is  peace  and 
International  order,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nise that  liberation  Is  one  of  the  most  In- 
dtspensaMe  Instruments  in  working  toward 
their  achievement. 

As  already  pointed  out,  lasting  peace  can- 
not be  assured  in  a  medium  where  Com- 
mtmist  t]rranny  dominates  one-third  of  the 
earth.  The  long-range  policies  of  those  who 
desire  to  establish  peace  in  the  world  are 
thus  unavoidably  bound  to  aim  at  the  very 
things  which  the  liberation  pcHlcy  would 
pursue  la  Its  development,  L  e.,  limiting. 


weakening,  and  the  final  disintegration  of  tlie 
Communist  dictatorship.  There  is  no  other 
road  to  international  order. 

It  is  therefore  heartening  that  our  present 
administration  has  shown  a  real  interest 
In  the  idea  at  liberation.  Study  groups 
and  prominent  experts  are  engaged  in  In- 
vestigating ways  and  means  of  implementing 
such  a  policy.  We  certainly  hope  for  con- 
structive planning  from  these  studies.  But 
It  Is  a  grave  misfortiuie  that  nothing  has 
been  done  through  the  past  few  critical  years. 
The  so-called  Kersten  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  which  has  so  far 
been  the  only  concrete  step  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  liberation  political  warfare, 
has  been,  since  Its  enactment  in  1951.  tor  the 
most  part  a  dead  letto-. 

I  understand  that  after  a  long  pwrlod  of 
inaction  and  defensive,  passive  strategy.  It  Is 
Ttot,  a  litUe  dUfictilt  to  start  being  dynamic 
and  positive,  but  there  may  be  a  certain 
danger  that  the  past  proclivity  for  Inaction 
may  subsist  in  the  minds  of  some  under 
different  guises  and  that  under  a  dynxunic. 
offensive,  verbal  policy  tbe  same  old  passivity 
or  an  ersatz  thereof  persist  too  long. 

I  am  mentioning  all  this  because  there  Is 
a  definite  perfume  of  Tltolsm  in  the  psycho- 
logical warfare  breezes.  There  is  indeed  an 
increasing  amoimt  of  talk  lately,  about  the 
miraculous  virtues  of  Tltolsm  which.  If 
adroitly  stimulated,  would  dismember  the 
Soviet  Empire.  It  is  said  that  some  of  our 
psychological  warriors  are  looking  hopefully 
in  that  direction.  They  are  visualizing  a 
world  of  greater  and  lesser  Titos,  who  would 
be  willing  to  accept  our  loans  and  visit  tbe 
British  Queen. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  phantas- 
magory  except  tbe  fact  of  Its  utter  Improba- 
bUlty. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  at  length 
the  case  of  Tltolsm.  I  herewith  wish  to  recall 
to  you  that  the  very  special  circumstances 
which  produced  the  successful  break  of  Tito 
from  the  Soviet  orbit,  are  almost  unique  and 
not  likely  to  be  repeated  or  artificially  cre- 
ated. Knowing  tbe  Soviet  grip  on  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  enslaved  countries  and 
the  severe  antl-Tltoist  measures  taken  since 
1948.  it  is  hard  to  find  an  objective  reason 
for  advocating  such  a  sanguine  formula.  The 
reason  seems  to  lie  on  quite  another  ground: 
It  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  pernicious  reluctance 
to  act  positively  in  the  field  of  political  war- 
fare. There  persists  a  strange  and  comfort- 
able feeling  that  things  will  arrange  them- 
selves. I  grant  It  Is  a  certainty  they  will 
arrange  themselves,  but  quite  possibly  very 
badly  for  us. 

This  tendency  toward  a  do-nothing  policy 
In  this  respect  takes  sometimes  a  rather 
sentimental  turn. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  engage 
the  enslaved  In  a  liberation  drive,  out  of 
himian  sympathy  for  them — ^these  sentimen- 
talists assert.  Indeed,  it  Is  said,  liberation 
activities  will  only  entail  massacre  and  liqui- 
dation for  the  enslaved  people  themselves. 

I  caiuK>t  help  but  stress  the  hypocrisy  of 
such  unexpected  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
those  people.  It  would  seem  to  me,  that 
people  whom  we  abandoned  8  years  ago  to 
Soviet  terror,  people  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  people  thrown 
In  the  salt  mines  for  their  belief  In  and 
friendship  for  America,  people  crushed  out  of 
all  human  semblance  In  forced  labor  camps, 
people  decimated  by  deportations  and  every 
other  kind  of  genocide,  the  unfortunate 
masses  harassed  by  police  terror  and  ex- 
hausted by  piecework- labor  exploitation  and 
also  those  who  being  excluded  from  the  so- 
called  field  of  labor  are  condemned  to  slow 
but  sure  human  degradation  and  starvation; 
it  would  seem  to  me.  I  say,  that  all  these 
people  do  not  deserve  the  Insult  of  such  a 
late,  hollow,  and  smug  Interest  on  our  part. 
This  kind  of  false  charity  for  those  sacrlflced 
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tarothen  of  ours  leaves  one  with  the  Impres- 
sion that  if  they  will  be  further  abandoned 
to  the  Communist  executioners  their  death 
through  famine  and  prison  will  be  more 
humane  and  therefore  bearable  for  our  sensi- 
tlTlty,  than  would  be  their  death  In  the 
struggle  for  liberty. 

The  inaction  ideal  takes  at  other  times  a 
rather  scientific  turn. 

If  we  leave  things  as  they  are  fen:  a  long 
enough  period,  for  instance  a  mere  50  years — 
as  one  of  the  prominent  Inactlvists  sug- 
gested— situations  would  mature  to  ovx  ad- 
vantage and  finally  offer  themselves  to  us 
as  ripe  fruit  for  the  picking.  This  gratis 
ripe-fruit  policy  is  but  another  phase  of  a 
childish  desire  to  avoid  the  things  we  should 
do,  but  have  them  happen  Just  the  same,  a 
heroism  without  risk  and  an  elDciency  with- 
out mental  effort. 

This  Is  what  Titolsm  and  similar  psycho- 
logical concoctions  amount  to. 

It  is  for  me.  a  layman  from  Wisconsin,  a 
subject  of  great  and  permanent  wonder,  how 
so  many  men  of  learning  and  responsibility 
expect  to  do  something  out  of  nothing,  to 
have  liberation  without  liberty  and  reaping 
without  plowing.  Becaiise,  if  we  really  want 
to  follow  a  poUcy  of  liberation  for  our  own 
benefit  and  for  that  of  mankind,  we  cannot 
present  ourselves  to  the  enslaved  peoples 
with  empty  hands,  we  must  give  something 
of  ovir  own  substance  and  not  only  of  the 
material  but  something  of  our  hearts  and 
souls  as  well. 

Let  us  not  forget  for  one  moment  that  this 
Is  first  and  foremost  a  battle  of  the  spirit 
against  matter,  a  battle  for  freedom  against 
tyranny,  a  battle  for  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  and  for  the  sanctity  of  the  soul  of 
man.  Such  a  battle  cannot  be  won  without 
understanding,  without  generosity,  and 
without  faith.  We  have  in  front  of  us  the 
most  decisive  test  of  history,  the  weight  of 
which  destiny  has  placed  on  ova  shoulders. 
It  depends  on  how  we  respond  to  the  test,  as 
to  whether  our  civilization  is  going  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  hxunanity,  or  leave  a 
vacuum  for  a  dark  age  of  terror  and  despot- 
Ism  to  enter  in. 

Arnold  Toynbee  tells  us  in  his  latest  mes- 
sage that  the  course  of  history  can  be  de- 
elded  by  the  proper  response  to  its  periodical 
challenges.  I  believe  that  the  challenge  that 
we  are  now  faced  with  Is  directed  at  the 
capctclty  of  Christianity  and  freedom  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  suf- 
Xering  humanity. 

If  we  have  the  perspective  and  courage  to 
see  things  in  this  true  light,  then  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  foreign  affairs  will  become 
rather  a  problem  of  human  affairs.  If  we 
realize  as  some  have,  that  the  fight  is  waged 
everywhere,  on  all  fronts,  behind  the  beyond 
frontiers,  we  are  going  to  grasp  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  present  struggle  and  become 
consciotis.  each  of  us.  of  our  call  as  free 
human  beings.  We  would  have  thus  reached, 
underneath  so  many  superstructures,  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  the  fight  of  man  for 
his  free  existence  as  a  spiritual  being. 

We  should  be  conscioxis  of  the  tremendous 
forces  latent  in  human  beings  reduced  to 
physical  slavery  and  moral  oppression.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  force 
than  that  of  cruelly  humiliated  human  be- 
ings, who  strive  against  colossal  odds  to  re- 
gain their  lost  dignity. 

Do  we  want  that  force  on  our  side? 
This  is  the  problem. 

If  the  answer  is  "Yes."  we  mfust  come  in 
simplicity  and  honesty  and  say  to  them:  We 
are  tc^rether  in  this  fight,  we  are  going  to 
help  you  when  the  time  is  opportune  to  put 
an  end  to  Soviet  Communist  interference, 
to  regain  your  national  indei>endence.  your 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
Our  Atlantic  charters,  our  United  Nations 
charters  and  all  the  other  International 
pledges  we  undertook  for  freedom  and  Jus- 


tice, were  not  mere  empty  words,  but  things 
in  which  we  believe  and  on  the  principles 
of  which  we  are  determined  to  stand. 

In  this  way  wi;  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
vast  spiritual  forces  which  could  be  of  in- 
estimable help  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
world  of  peace  and  International  order. 

It  is  the  greatest  fallacy  to  believe  that 
we  can  use  those  forces  by  our  moral  abdica- 
tion, lack  of  coxiriige,  and  clever  nises  of  smug 
psychologists. 

We  have  on  our  side  the  noblest  and  most 
inspiring  cause,  one  that  requires  neither 
refined  sophistry  nor  dubious  Machiavellism. 
Why  do  we  not  remain  on  the  sure  groxind  of 
principles,  of  Justice  and  truth? 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  our  own  coun- 
try was  built  and  in  which  everything  great 
and  lasting  was  created. 

B\rt  perhaps  ray  opponents  would  say: 
This  is  not  a  question  of  principle,  this  is  a 
qtiestion  of  practical  reclp*.  Give  us  the 
blueprint,  with  the  patent  lor  no  risk  and 
we  will  think  It  over. 

I  do  not  contend  that  I  am  the  possessor 
of  the  desired  blueprint.  But  I  believe  this 
country  does  not  suffer  partlc\ilarly  from  a 
shortage  of  blueprints.  But  I  came  almost 
2  years  ago  with  a  modest  practical  sugges- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  proposed  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  the  formation  of  exiles'  military 
units  to  be  attached  to  the  NATO  forces  and 
also  the  investigation  of  ways  to  help  our 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  purpose  of  the  exiles'  military  units 
is  in  my  view  twofold:  First,  to  fximish  the 
NATO  forces  with  an  initial  nucleus  of  de- 
termined anti-Communist  fighters,  which 
coiUd  eventually  reduce  the  drain  on  Amer- 
ican manpower;  secondly,  to  morally  weaken 
and  disintegrate  the  military  potential  of 
the  satellite  armies.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
units  would  have  a  tremendous  psychological 
effect  on  their  compatriots  and,  as  one  official 
In  the  Pentagon  remarked,  a  battalion  "of 
eastern  Suropean  nationals  is  worth  a  divi- 
sion of  American,  British,  or  French  troops 
in  opposing  Soviet  satellite  armies." 

Many  other  Americans  are  ready  to  come 
with  other  practical  suggestions.  I  am  con- 
vinced nonetheless  that  practical  formulas 
are  not  the  main  difficulty.  We  are  a  prac- 
tical and  imaginative  people  and  if  we  really 
set  otir  minds  on  something  we  will  find  the 
proper  methods  to  achieve  it.  The  vital 
problem  with  vis  to  make  a  clear-cut  deci- 
sion; once  that  is  taken,  all  methods  im- 
plementing that  decision  will  fall  into  a  clear, 
purposeful  pattern. 

I  consequently  hold.  In  divergence  with 
my  opponents,  that  the  core  of  the  liberation 
problem  is  still  a  question  of  principle,  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  make  an 
honest  decision,  a  decision  based,  if  you 
please,  on  the  principles  of  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

This  appwars  to  me  with  the  utmost  clarity 
when  I  see  all  the  pragmatic  fumbling,  with 
empty  radio-propaganda  not  backed  by  any 
policy,  aU  these  fruits  of  indecUion  and 
confusion. 

For  myself,  as  a  grassroot  American,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  high  time  to  put  order  in  our 
Ideas.  It  is  high  time  to  understand  that  no 
place  and  no  international  order  can  be 
achieved  in  the  modem  world  without  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  the  enslaved.  And 
there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving  this  goal 
but  by  acting  upon  principle  and  with  cour- 
age and  faith  in  the  triumphant  force  of 
human  freedom. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
to  humanity,  and  to  Ood. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  Is  no  "reaping 
where  thou  hast  not  sown  and  gathering 
where  thou  hast  not  strewed"  and  that  we 
must  give  ourselves  "for  unto  everyone  that 
hath  shall  be  given  •  •  •  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath."     (Matthew.  25.) 


Wkat't  Good  for  the  Famcr  It  Good  for 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMSA* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVZ8 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1953 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord, 
I  submit  the  si>eech  delivered  by  Wilbur 
N.  Renk.  of  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Stoughton  Rotary  Club 
on  March  18.  1953.  Mr.  Renk  is  a  sue- 
cessful  farmer  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  economic  problems  of  agri- 
culture. His  address  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  thoughtful  discussion  of  these 
problems.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  by  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  a  dirt  farmer.  The  life  we  live  la 
modest,  it's  interesting,  and  it's  only  fairly 
remunerative.  We  plant  in  the  spring,  work 
in  the  summer,  sell  in  the  fall;  and  in  ttia 
winter  we  worry  about  next  year's  planting, 
working,  and  selling.  But.  up  to  now.  no 
way  has  been  found  by  man  to  bring  out  th« 
sun  when  the  skies  are  cloudy,  shut  off  th« 
spigot  when  the  clouds  open  up,  or  control 
production.  And  this  is  what  makes  the 
farm  problem. 

Because  of  recent  falling  prices,  the  farm 
problem  today  makes  headlines.  It  make* 
headlines  because  history  shows  us  that  a 
recession  in  farm  prices  preceeds  a  general 
depression.  And  no  one  wants  a  depression 
If  it  can  be  avoided. 

Some  people  say  that  by  1900  we  will  b« 
a  food-importing  Nation  and  our  problem 
will  be  solved.  I  don't  agree.  By  new  meth- 
ods, finer  seeds,  and  better  practices,  we  can 
double  our  production.  And  certainly  irri- 
gation has  brought  in  many  valuable  acres. 
So  the  farm  problem  is  here  to  stay. 

This  farm  problem  can  be  solved,  but  the 
farmer  cant  do  it  all  alone.  We  need  some 
Government  agricultural  policies.  Remem- 
ber, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
budget  of  about  %lYi  bUlion;  that  ovight  to 
do  something. 

I  don't  believe  we  Republicans  have  quit* 
the  right  approach  to  the  farm  problem  at 
this  time. 

There  are  three  roads  we  may  choose  to 
follow  toward  a  healthy  farm  situation.  The 
road  to  the  left,  the  Brannan  plan  of  regula- 
tlons  and  more  regulations,  was  too  extreme. 
The  road  to  the  right,  the  Benson  plan  of 
hands  off,  is  perhaps  too  conservative.  The 
road  in  the  center  between  these  extremes  is 
the  one  we  should  be  traveling  today. 

President  Elsenhower  chose  for  his  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  fine  man  in  Ezra  Ben- 
son, of  Utah.  He  is  an  outstanding  farm 
leader,  a  man  of  integrity  and  sincerity.  To 
his  farm  advisory  board,  he  appointed  Milo 
Swanton,  of  Madison,  a  very  capable  farm 
leader.  Milo  knows  farm  problems  at  first 
hand  and  lives  on  a  farm;  he  would  be  a 
good  man  on  any  board.  But  Mr.  Benson 
also  appointed  to  this  board  a  Bank  of  Amer- 
lea  man  and  an  official  of  Archer  Daniels. 
The  farm  philosophy  of  industrial  men  like 
this  is  different  from  that  of  the  farmer  who 
digs  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 

According  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  a  shakedown  in  farm  prices 
Is  a  good  thing  for  the  country.  But,  re- 
member, he  gets  hia  2-cent  commission 
whether  corn  sells  for  60  cents  a  bushel  or 
•1.50.  Can  you  blame  the  farmers  for  not 
wanUng  Industrial  thinking  on  farm  iwob- 
lems?  *^ 
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tCf .  Benson  ieems  to  be  of  the  opInMn 
that  supply  and  demand  alone  will  adjust 
farm  prices.  This  Is  qijeetlomble  becauM 
we  are  not  living  in  a  free  eoonomy.  In 
this  process  of  rel3rlng  oa  the  working  of 
supply  and  demand,  there  is  the  danger  of 
farm  prices  dropping  so  low  that  It  brings  oo 
a  depression. 

America  is  not  practicing  free  eeonomy. 
For  instance,  when  an  industrial  company 
writes  off  a  new  bulldliig  on  Its  taxes  in  8 
years,  this  is  a  subsidy.  Unemployment  In- 
surance is  a  subsidy.  Tartflfe  are  a  form  of 
subsidy.  The  mall  contracts  to  stcamahlpa. 
railroads,  and  alr]^anea — an  tb««*  are  snb- 
Bldies.  And  every  segment  of  industry  shows 
•  subsidy  In  one  form  or  another.  This  does 
not  mean  such  subeidlftt  are  a  good  thing. 
But  when  they  are  practiced,  how  can  you 
Jtistlfy  leaving  one  of  the  most  important 
secments,  agriculture,  to  the  tmpredlctable 
mercy  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  farm  program  nesds  to  be  rtlsnisafd 
In  friendly  term*.  Its  anlutlon  Is  extremely 
Important  to  the  future  of  America. 

The  biggest  difficulty  in  agriculture  is  that 
you  can't  control  production,  Ijecauae  you 
cant  control  the  weatber.  Another  factor 
In  the  problem  Is  that  agriculture  has  not 
been  prosperous  in  peacetime  during  the  last 
40  years. 

What  is  the  answer?  To  let  nature  take 
Its  course,  or  to  try  to  put  stability  In  the 
farming  business? 

Food  Is  an  item  in  the  budget  with  which 
we  are  faced  three  tlme<>  a  day  and  a  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  all  intimately  con- 
cerned. The  housewife  wants  cheap  food 
because  she  buys  It  regularly.  The  price  of 
diamonds,  for  Instance,  isnt  so  important, 
because  most  of  us  buy  only  one  in  a 
Ufetime. 

So,  when  food  prices  ere  high,  people  say 
they  need  leveling  off.  This  is  true.  But, 
should  farm  prices  be  leveled  off  with  a  bull- 
doser.  while  indiutrial  prices  are  attaclced 
with  a  spoon? 

Of  course,  the  housewife  wants  cheap  food. 
Beefsteak  at  a  dollar  a  pound  was  too  high. 
But  ftO-cent  steak  is  too  cheap.  It  may  taste 
better  at  60  centa.  but  if  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  works  at  Allis -Chalmers  or  Na&h, 
and  you  continue  to  eat  tliis  extra-low-priced 
beef,  I'm  afraid  the  farniers  won't  be  able 
to  buy  many  AUls-ChalnM  rs  tractors  or  Nash 
cars.  And  this  will  mean  lewer  hours  that 
he  will  be  able  to  work,  or  maybe  even  his 
|ob.  If  the  steak  were  to  sell  at  75  cenU, 
both  farmer  and  industrlui  worker  could  be 
happy. 

The  fanner  wants  full  employment  and 
good  wage*  for  the  factory  workers,  but  he 
also  wants  fair  prices  for  his  produce. 

A  good  many  economists  think  that  If 
prlcca  are  at  a  hundred,  and  a  depression 
comes  along,  if  nature  took  its  course,  prices 
would  go  to  forty.  However,  good  fiscal  poli- 
cies on  the  part  of  the  Government  could  stop 
the  skidding  prices  at  seventy. 

How  bad  are  prices?  The  same  steers  that 
we  sold  at  33  cents  a  pound  fai  October  1952 
brought  33  H  cents  a  pound  on  February  5, 
1953.  Milk  going  to  the  Bdadison  market 
brought  §5.04  in  December  19S3.  and  M  In 
February  1963. 

Here's  funny  arithmetic.  When  cattle  go 
from  20  cents  to  40  cents  that's  a  100  per- 
cent rise  In  prices.  When  cattle  drop  from 
40  cents  to  20  centa,  that  is  a  50-percent  drop 
In  prices. 

With  65.000,000  people  working  and  earning 
good  salaries  and  business  booming,  it's  hard 
to  see  the  prlcee  you  get  for  your  produce 
drop.  Economists  say  that  farm  prices  usu- 
ally go  down  about  9  years  before  other 
prices.  What's  true  of  the  past  need  not 
become  a  fact  In  the  future. 

The  problem  la  a  mld-weetem  one  be- 
cause 60  percent  of  the  farm  products  are 
produced  In  13  Midwestern  States.  And, 
remember,  we  produce  many  at  the  unstor- 
able  perishables  and  they  are  the  problem. 


What  caa  the  Ooveniment  do?  Tbe  farmer 
doeent  want  the  Government  to  be  his 
keeper.  But  be  docs  '  ope  it  will  be  his  friend 
and  counselor.  The  farmer  doesnt  want 
the  Oovemment  to  guarantee  him  a  profit, 
but  he  would  like  to  have  the  Government 
adopt  a  pcdley  that  might  help  him  break 
even. 

I'm  not  sure  that  price  eupports  are  the 
whole  answer.  But  the  Government  must 
have  some  machinery  to  keep  the  bottom 
from  falling  out  other  than — "Well  wait  and 
see:  I  believe  the  price  drop  Is  aiver."  Talk- 
ing doesn't  stop  price  drops.  Maybe  the 
wrong  kind  of  talk  starts  them  In  the  first 
place.  f 

You'll  hear  people  say  that  fanmen  made 
lots  of  money  during  the  last  10  yeara.  True, 
some  did,  if  they  spedalised.  But  tbe  farmer 
who  works  150  acres  in  Wisconsin  hasn't 
made  a  fortune.  His  150  acres  are  worth 
$40,000.  His  com,  chickens,  and  pigs  worth 
$10,000,  his  machinery  $10.000 — a  total  of 
$60,000.  At  6  percent  the  money  should  re- 
turn $3,000.  If  you  had  $60,000  invested  In 
a  business  on  Main  street,  you  would  have 
to  pay  $5,000  for  manager.  So  this  farmer 
should  have  a  return  of  $8,000  before  he 
figures  any  profit.  And  if  you  worked  your 
wife  and  children  as  hard  as  he  does,  you 
should  have  a  return  of  $10,000  before  you 
Ague  profit.  Many  big  Industries  have  been 
making  10  percent  before  taxes.  Therefore. 
before  you  say  the  farmer  has  a  gold  mine, 
he'U  have  to  make  over  $14,000  on  his  UO 
acres.  How  many  make  that  money?  Very, 
very  few. 

A  farmer  works  10  hours  a  week  to  make 
a  living.  Most  city  men  work  40  hours  per 
week.  In  1935  farmers'  net  inc<Nne  was 
7.9  percent  of  the  national  income;  in  1947 
farmers'  net  income  was  9.1  percent;  while 
In  1961  the  fanners'  net  ahare  dropped  to 
6.7  percent. 

What  about  the  present  butter  attuatlon. 
where  butter  is  supported  at  90  percent  and 
the  Government  is  owning  half  the  butter? 

We  can  only  Justify  such  Government  ex- 
penditiire  If,  In  holding  prices  up.  we  can 
give  the  farmers  additional  buying  power. 
Poor  farmers  cannot  buy  goods  or  pay  taxes. 

A  city  person  has  a  stake  in  Government- 
owned  surpluses  because  he,  like  the  farm- 
er. Is  a  citizen  and  the  citizens  are  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  buying  butter  alone  Is  not  enough. 
We  must  have  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  it  after 
It  Is  the  property  of  the  Government. 

First,  use  all  the  butter  you  can  in  the 
school  lunches.  Second,  move  butter  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  all  of  our  State,  Federal, 
and  county  Institutions.  Third,  feed  the 
Koreans,  who  are  having  a  hard  time  re- 
cruiting a  ROK  army  because  of  under- 
nourishment. Fourth,  every  month  pull 
down  the  support  price  of  butter  5  percent 
until  it  gets  down  to  70  percent  of  parity. 
This  will  stop  production  Just  for  produc- 
tion's sake. 

In  the  future,  milk  will  have  to  be  sold  as 
milk  instead  of  butter  and  cheese.  We  mrat 
distribute  milk  more  economically,  ^^mllk 
bottle  put  on  yotir  porch  empty  costs  14 
cents.  Milk  of  the  future  might  be  dis- 
tributed in  vending  machines  or  In  6-  and 
10-gallon  cans. 

What  can  the  farmer  do  to  help  him- 
self? 

The  farmers  themselves  should  form  a 
farm  advertising  council,  with  a  V^  to  2 
percent  checkoff  on  all  farm  products  sold. 
This  farmer-financed  council  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  farmers  themselves,  to 
advertise,  promote,  and  find  new  uses  for 
farm  products,  and  to  conduct  research. 
This  council  should  be  run  by  three  men 
outside  of  the  Government,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  audited  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  If  all  the  farm  advertising 
money  'vere  in  one  pot.  it  would  be  fiexlble, 
ample,  and  ws  really  oould  advertise  farm 


products.  New  you  have  meat,  milk.  Mid 
fruit  farmers  all  running  In  oppoalte  direc- 
tions. You  would  stop  duplication,  and  X 
believe  could  do  a  Job.  Agricultural  depart- 
ments, colleges,  and  the  farmers  themselves 
should  think  as  much  in  terms  of  marketing 
their  products  as  in  producing  them.  We  are 
great  producers;  but  poor  sellers. 

When  you  look  at  yoiir  television,  all  you 
see  is  cigarette  and  beer  advertising.  When 
I  hear  the  beer  gurgle  on  television,  I  go  to 
the  Icebox  and  pour  myself  a  drink.  And, 
Just  think,  meat  and  mUk  have  so  much 
more  to  start  with. 

Some  farm  supports  are  needed.  Ma- 
chinery should  be  set  up  to  move  in  when 
prices  are  falling — not  after  the  bottom  has 
dropp>ed  oxit. 

Here  are  some  things  I  think  might  be  done 
to  help  the  farm  sitiuition: 

1.  Supports  shotUd  be  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  When  pricm  fall  under  90  percent, 
then  the  Government  would  step  in  and  buy 
to  support  the  market.  If  the  Government 
must  buy  over  35  percent  of  the  marketable 
eoamodity,  the  supports  abould  be  dropped 
6  percent  monthly  until  they  reach  70  per- 
cent. For  example:  If  the  Government  gets 
half  the  butter  at  90  percent,  then  next 
month  the  support  Is  85  percent.  Maybe  at 
80  percent  you  get  30  percent  of  the  butter 
for  a  month.  If  at  75  percent  for  a  month, 
you  only  get  15  percent  of  the  butt«:,  then 
tbe  support  fc»-  the  following  month  would 
go  up  to  80  percent.  But  the  Government 
should  dispose  of  the  surplus.  They 
sbouldnt  allow  it  to  go  to  waste. 

Why  should  the  Government  support  farm 
prices?  Because  if  the  farmer's  income  goes 
down  10  percent,  tbe  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Governments  will  lose  one-half  binion  dol- 
lars in  taxes.  And  he'U  be  a  poor  buyer  of 
your  goods.  So  even  if  we  take  some  of  your 
taxes  and  stabilise  farming,  it  will  pay  you 
In  the  end  because  the  farmer  will  buy  your 
goods. 

a.  Twmty-flve  percent  of  tbe  3rearty  crops 
of  our  nonperishable  grains  and  cottons 
should  be  stored.  Ilils  would  help  in  event 
of  a  crop  failure  and  also  relieve  crop  sur- 
pluses. It  would  steady  supply  and  evenly 
feed  demand.  Never  again  should  the  Gov- 
ernment destroy  surpitises  by  burning  them 
with  kerosene  or  plowing  them  down.  It 
would  be  better  to  give  surpluses  away  to 
needy  people. 

a.  We  should  continue  school  Itmches  In 
all  schools  in  the  United  States.  This  one 
hot  meal  at  noon  would  help  many  yoimg- 
sters  and  America  would  be  healthier.  This 
would  be  a  place  to  use  up  the  perlshabUis. 

4.  The  dally  rise  and  fall  of  the  livestocic 
market  should  be  limited.  In  this  way,  the 
market  would  not  be  so  erratic.  It  would 
Jaring  about  more  orderly  marketing,  and 
prevent  crasy  rises  and  Ix-eaks. 

5.  Farmers  can  be  encouraged  to  sell  cat- 
tle at  900  pounds,  and  pigs  at  200  poiinds. 
People's  eating  habits  are  different  today. 
It  seems  everyone  is  dieting.  And  with  ma- 
chinery we  all  work  less  so  we  don't  need  so 
much  food.  All  of  our  houses  are  Insulated 
so  we  don't  need  fat  to  keep  warm.  All  of 
the  women  want  to  be  Hollywood  queens 
and  weigh  116  like  Lana  Turner.  So  they 
won't  eat  fat  meat>  If  all  women  of  the 
United  States  would  gain  10  pounds,  that 
would  solve  our  farm  surplus  problem.  How- 
ever, most  of  VIS  don't  like  oversized  females. 

6.  The  grading  of  beef  shovild  be  changed. 

7.  Government  surpluses  should  be  shipped 
abroad  to  be  traded  for  peace. 

8.  Machinery  should  be  set  up  to  step  in 
and  buy  when  the  bottom  starts  falling  off. 

9.  New  uses  of  farm  products  should  be 
found. 

10.  Products  wlU  have  to  be  dlstrlbutsd 
more  efficiently. 

The  Republican  Party  has  had  30  years  to 
think  about  farm  problems.  Now,  we  are 
in  the  driver's  seat,  and  when  you  drive, 
you  must  steer. 
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X  have  great  eonfldenoe  tn  President  Klsen- 
bower.  As  the  whole  farm  story  unfolds. 
I  believe  youll  see  him  steer  our  farm  ship 
toward  the  center.  It  looks  like  they  are 
edging  that  way  now. 

Remember,  what's  good  for  the  farmer  Is 
good  for- America. 


In  Memoriaiii  of  a  Great  Frieod  of  the 
Uaited  States:  General  MihailoTkh,  of 
Yofotlam 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

10*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  13  marks  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  Col.  Drazha 
Mihailovich.  of  Yugoslavia,  began  his 
armed  resistance  to  Nazi  nile  in  Yugo- 
slavia. In  commemoration  of  this  great 
patriot  and  friend  of  the  United  States.  I 
include  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Gen.  M.  Damjanovlch.  for- 
mer aide  to  General  Mihailovich.  and 
head  of  Association  of  Yugoslav  Com- 
batants "General  Mihailovich,"  and  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Borac.  a 
publication  of  the  Yugoslav  Combatants' 
association: 

Aran.  80.  1953. 
DXAS  CoNOBSssMAN  Kehsten  :  Twelve  years 
ago,  on  May  13.  1941,  Col.  Drazha  Mihailo- 
vich of  Yugoslavia  unfurled  the  flag  of  liber- 
ation with  the  slogan,  "Freedom  or  death." 
Mihailovich  declared  that  he  refused  to 
recognize  capitulation  to  Hitler  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Army,  proclaiming  that  the  struggle  for 
lilm  and  his  Chetnlks  had  only  begun. 

Mihailovich  was  the  first  to  start  armed 
national  resistance  In  Eiu-ope  against  EUt- 
ler's  and  Mussolini's  hordes.  At  that  time 
most  of  Eiu-ope  was  overrun  by  Invading 
Nazi  armies — Poland,  Belgium,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Prance,  and  Yugoslavia  were  already 
obliterated.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the  so- 
called  Hitler's  allies,  were  not  spared,  either. 
England  stood  alone  in  Eiirope  and  the 
United  States  was  not  yet  at  war  at  that 
time. 

Colonel  Mihailovich,  with  his  Chetnlks,  de- 
fled  the  mighty  and  forcefxil  Hitler,  who  was 
feared  then  by  the  whole  of  Eiu-ope.  Mi- 
hallovich's  attack  on  Hitler  was  a  struggle 
of  David  against  QoUath.  The  deeds  of 
Chetnlks  under  Mlhallovlch's  leadership 
evoked  the  greatest  admiration  of  all  free 
peoples.  His  name  won  Immortality  among 
all  true  Yugoslavs. 

The  13th  day  of  May  marks  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  this  event.  This  memorable  date 
will  be  extensively  celebrated  among  Ameri- 
cans of  Serbian  descent,  who  are  great  and 
devoted  admirers  of  the  late  general  himself 
and  his  Chetnlks.  A  number  of  those,  hav- 
ing been  forced  to  abandon  their  homeland 
by  Invading  Communists  in  Yugoslavia, 
emigrated  to  this  country  to  take  shelter  in 
free  America. 

We  who  fought  under  Mihailovich  for 
righteousness  against  nazlsm,  fascism,  and 
communism  have  organized  ourselves  into  a 
society  we  have  nfuned  Association  of  Com- 
batants of  General  Mihailovich.  We  feel  it 
cur  bounden  duty  to  warn  the  world  at  large 
of  Communist  menace  and  we  are  prepared 
to  fight  this  plague  as  we  fo\ight  nazlsm  and 
fascism  In  the  last  war. 

The  enclosed  article  originally  appeared  in 
our  paper,  Borac  (the  Fighter),  in  commem- 
oration of  our  great  leader. 


ICay  w*  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
that  the  Serbs  alone  had  sacrificed  over  1 
million  lives  for  righteousness,  liberty,  and 
the  cross. 

We  should  like  to  state  that  we  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  made  this 
contribution  not  only  for  the  cause  of  Yugo- 
slavia but  also  of  entire  hiunanlty.  We  wish 
to  assure  you,  dear  Congressman,  that  we  are 
extremely  happy  to  know  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  United  States  Senators  and  National 
Representatives,  including  yourself,  have 
recognized  and  are  appreciating  our  efforts 
and  sacrifices. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Gen.  M.  Damjanovicr. 
Former  Aide  to  General  Mihailovich 
and  Head  of  Asaociation  of  Yugo- 
tlav   Combatants   "General   Mihail- 
ovich." 

[From  Borac] 

Jbf  ICEMoaiAic  or  Great  FaniNo  or  rm  UNrrxs 

Statxs:  Qxnzkal  MiHAn.ovicu 

(By  8.  B.) 

TwxLrra  aNNrvxasAST  or  tbx  bavma  ooaA 

MOVKVrSMT 

This  May  13  marks  an  important  date  In 
the  history  of  the  Serbian  people  and.  In- 
deed, of  the  whole  of  Yugoslavia.  It  was  on 
this  day  that  Col.  Drazha  Mihailovich.  re- 
fusing to  recognize  capitulation  of  the  Yu- 
goslav army,  unfvirled  the  standard  of  liber- 
ty on  the  Ravna  Gora  nusuntaln  declaring 
to  the  world  at  large  that  he,  with  his  Ser- 
bian followers,  wculd  continue  to  the  bitter 
end  the  struggle  for  liberation  of  Yugo- 
slavia fighting  for  the  common  cause  of 
democracy  and  civilization. 

In  a  virtual  sea  of  occupation  troops  which 
flooded  Yugoslavia's  numerous  mountains  In 
Serbian  lands  of  Serbia  proper,  Bosnia,  and 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  Llka.  Kordun, 
Sandzak,  and  Dalmatia  became  nests  of 
Chetnik  guerrillas  inflicting  painful  blows  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  movement  of  liberation  was  Joined  by 
the  entire  Serbian  people  taking  anns 
against  the  enemy  all  over  the  country. 

BXBKLLION   BXCOMZS   AN   INTLACKATION 

National  rising  against  the  common  foe 
was  spontaneous,  forceful,  and  riotous. 
Mihailovich,  whom  the  people  nicknamed 
the  Chlcha — the  Old  Man — was  acclaimed 
leader  of  resistance  In  Yugoslavia.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  full  general 
and  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  the  exiled 
Yugoslav  Government  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Allied  forces  behind  the  front. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  country  was  unbeliev- 
able and  breathtaking.  Mihailovich  was 
quickly  pronounced  a  national  hero  and 
exalted  not  only  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Yugoslavs  but  of  allied  peoples  themselves. 
General  de  Gaulle,  leader  of  the  French 
Free  Movement,  awarded  him  the  high 
French  decoration  of  Croix  de  Guerre  (War 
Military  Cross)  with  clusters  acclaiming  him 
the  "sjrmbol  of  the  purest  patriotism  and 
the  highest  Yugoslav  virtues."  Gen.  Dwight 
Elsenhower  himself  addressed  to  General 
Mihailovich  his  congratulatory  message  and 
greetings  recognizing  fully  his  heroic  deeds 
and  expressing  the  sorrow  of  the  American 
people  for  enormous  Chetnik  losses  in  their 
struggle  against  the  enemy.  Meanwhile, 
Hitler  himself  addressed  a  letter  to  Musso- 
lini warning  him  that  General  Mlhallovlch's 
army  represented  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Axis.  He  was  obliged  therefore,  said  Hitler 
to  his  Italian  Fascist  ally,  to  issue  orders  for 
a  complete  destruction  of  all  those  who  con- 
nived with  the  Chetnlks.  However,  in  view 
of  the  size  of  the  force  at  Mlhallovlch's  dis- 
posal, concluded  Hitler  his  letter  to  Musso- 
lini, this  would  not  be  such  an  easy  task. 

COMMUNIST   CONSPnUCT 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  received  no 
material  assistance  from  anyone,  the  task 
which  General  Mihailovich  had  undertaken 


was  not  simple.  The  more  Communist  In- 
fluence became  felt  In  international  affairs 
the  greater  difficulty  Mihailovich  experienced 
In  his  struggle  against  the  enemy  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Fearing  that  advance  of  communism 
In  Mlhallovlch's  fighting  sons  would  bo 
greatly  hampered  and  restrained,  a  wlde« 
spread  conspiracy  was  organized  against  him 
imder  the  guidance  of  western  Intelligentsia 
and  Communists  the  world  over  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  destroying  the  Chetnik  movement. 

Tito  himself,  tough  and  ruthless  Commu- 
nist, was  also  an  eminent  and  welcome  mem- 
ber of  this  International  conspiratorial  gath> 
erlng  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
started  his  resistance  to  the  enemy  beforo 
the  Hitler-Stalin  feud  bad  already  been 
xinder  way.  At  that  time  Tito  represented 
no  danger  or  menace  to  Hitler.  Thanks  to 
the  aid  given  to  him  by  this  actually  de- 
featist western  group  of  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers,  positive  traitors  to  freedom 
and  Christianity  in  all  countries,  Tito  was 
raised  to  the  pedestal  of  fighters  of  noblest 
idealism  who.  by  their  efforts,  had  eontrlb* 
uted  unsparingly  to  win  the  war.  The  So- 
viets were  especially  pleased  by  such  treach« 
erous  action,  chuckling  gleefully  at  their 
demonical  device.  The  devU  incarnate  him* 
self  seems  to  have  taken  this  wanton  gam* 
in  hand  at  the  time.  Mlhallovlch's  gaina 
against  the  Germans  were  constantly  con- 
tributed to  Communists  by  the  Red  radio 
station,  broadcasting  from  Tlflls  In  Eussla, 
under  the  guise  of  a  free  Yugoslav  radio. 

British  agents  at  the  same  time  contrlb* 
uted  In  large  meastu-e  to  MlhaUovlch's  down- 
fall by  publishing  articles  and  reports  com* 
pletely  devoid  of  all  truth  and  authenticity 
regarding  Chetnik  fighting  forces  and  their 
war  effort  in  Yugoslavia. 

coo  AND  MIHAOAVICB  BCTaATXD 

Conspiracy  against  Mihailovich  was  too 
demoniacal  for  naive  people  to  see  through  It 
immediately.  Its  evil  consequences  are  stUi 
greatly  felt,  causing  serious  and  often  un- 
8\u-mountable  difficulties,  even  to  patrlotlo 
and  freedom-loving  Americans  and  the  entire 
democratic  mankind.  It  was  not  only  that 
Mihailovich  was  betrayed,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, by  the  free  world,  but  also  God 
Himself,  through  devilish  machinations  of 
this  group  of  international  conspirators. 

Persecuted  and  haunted  like  a  wild  beast. 
Mihailovich  was  finally  captured  by  Tito  and 
taken  to  Moscow,  where  they  worked  on  him 
by  well-known  Communist  methods,  mak- 
ing him  confess  everything.  He  admitted 
to  his  inquisitors  "that  the  work  which  he 
had  started  and  conducted  had  gone  with 
the  wind."  Tortured  physically  and  men- 
tally in  prison  and  completely  mutilated 
after  the  trial  by  Yugoslav  Communists, 
Mihailovich  was  secretly  burled  at  an  un- 
disclosed place  so  that  even  his  grave  should 
remain  unknown,  because  it  would  have  cer- 
tainly become  a  national  shrine  and  a  jpot 
of  homage  and  pilgrimage  of  all  the  Serbs. 

LIBXBTT   OB    DEATH 

BodUy,  Mihailovich  is  dead,  but  spiritu- 
ally he  ia  fully  alive  among  the  Serbs.  His 
spirit  prevails  through  Yugoslav  motmtains 
and  valleys,  cities  and  villages  inspiring  hope 
and  faith  among  his  followers  and  sympa- 
thizers that  the  crude  Injustice  inflicted  on 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  will  be  rectified 
one  day.  As  in  the  past,  on  this  May  13 
candles  will  be  lit  and  prayers  offered  in 
every  Serbian  home  in  memory  of  the  day 
when  Mihailovich  hoisted  his  standard  of 
freedom  and  liberation  to  thwart  tyranny 
and  oppression.  People  will  remember  on 
this  day  Mlhallovlch's  words  with  which  he 
called  on  all  able-bodied  men  "to  arm  them- 
selves to  protect  Christianity  and  freedom 
against  tyranny  and  safeguard  present  clvtll- 
zation." 

Mlhallovlch's  slogan  "freedom  or  death* 
has  at  present  a  still  greater  meaning  for 
his  followers  residing  in  this  free,  Ood-fear- 
Ing  and  democratic  country  who  have  vowed 
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to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  the  liberation 
of  their  people  from  communism.  They  shall 
remain  faithful  followers  of  ideals  for  which 
Mihailovich  himself  struggled  together  with 
all  those  who  had  already  laid  their  lives 
fighting  ruthless  totalitarian  Nazis,  Fascists. 
and  Communists.  They  solemnly  promise 
to  continue  the  struggle  against  godless 
communism  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
also  vow  to  give  their  very  lives  for  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  himianlty — so  help 
them  God.  May  memory  of  General  liCihaUo- 
vlch  live  forever  as  a  reminder  to  free  peoples 
to  defend  their  independence  and  beliefs. 

May  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  this 
land  of  democracy,  freedom,  equality, 
brotherhood.  Christianity,  and  dignity  of 
man.  majestically  rise  In  the  present  turbu- 
lent world  as  a  leader  amd  protector  of  God's 
Justice  and  rlghteoiuness. 


Address  by  Hob.  Stcpkes  A.  Mitchell, 
CkairmaB  of  the  Dcoiocratic  NatioaaJ 
Committee,  Before  ^  State  CoaveBtioa 
of  the  Excoitive  Committee  of  the 
North  Caroliaa  Yowif  Democratic  Clob 
«iAshcTiUcN.C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SHUFORD 

or  MOBTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  FJtPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  SHUFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  herewith  the  follow- 
ing address  of  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  delivered  at  the  State  con- 
vention of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Toung  Democratic 
Club  at  Ashevllle.  N.  C,  May  2,  1953: 

The  last  2  days  I  hare  spent  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  North  Carolina  and  seven 
other  Southeastern  States  at  a  regional  con- 
ference In  Birmingham.  We  made  great 
progress  there  In  laying  the  groundwork  for 
victories  in  the  elections  of  1954  and  1956. 

Win  Rogers  once  said.  "I  don't  belong  to 
any  organised  political  party.  I  am  a 
Democrat." 

He  could  not  say  that  today.  We  are  get- 
ting organized  In  the  States  and  counties 
and  individual  precincts  as  perhaps  we  have 
not  been  organized  during  all  the  20  years 
that  our  party  has  been  vlctorloxis  nationally. 

I  have  been  In  21  States  since  the  elec- 
tion— from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  Minnesota  to  Florida.  The  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  I  have  found  everywhere  has 
exceeded  even  my  expectations. 

And  that  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  be- 
ing translated  into  practical  organizing  ac- 
tivity. Research  and  publicity  organizations 
are  being  set  up  to  parallel  those  of  the  na- 
tional conunlttee — ^to  develop  information  on 
the  issues  and  tell  our  story  to  the  people. 
Women's  clubs  are  being  reactivated.  And  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  say  to  this  gathering 
that  our  States  and  local  communities  are 
actively  working  to  build  the  Young  Demo- 
crats' units.  They  are  bringing  young  people 
into  positions  of  real  responsibility  and 
leadership  within  the  party  organizations. 

One  of  my  main  Jobs  In  going  around  the 
country  is  to  explain  our  plans  for  financing 
the  work  of  the  national  committee.  Ade- 
quate funds  for  our  work  are  extremely  im- 
portant in  this  period  when  the  Republicans 
have  a  great  advantage  in  financial  resources 
and  in  newspaper  and  magazine  publicity. 


We  are  seeking  to  finance  our  btidget  by 
assigning  a  portion  In  quotas  to  the  various 
States.  I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  North  Carolina  for  Its  response  to 
oiu  request.  Almost  as  soon  as  you  received 
it  you  sent  me  a  check  for  more  than  half 
Of  your  quota.  We  In  the  national  com- 
mittee want  you  to  know  that  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  spirit  of  cooperation  and  your 
promptness.  We  assure  you  that  every  cent 
will  be  well  spent  toward  achieving  ovir  two 
objectives  set  for  this  year  and  next.  One  is 
to  win  control  of  the  Congress  In  next  year's 
elections.  The  other  Is  to  build  solidly  for 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  In 
1956. 

And  we  Intend  to  accomplish  both  those 
goals. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  tbst  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  build  for  those  victories  upon  the 
solid  rock  of  southern  democracy.  The:  faith 
of  the  South  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
Its  allegiance  to  our  party  have  seldom  wa- 
vered. Many  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  come  from  the 
South — from  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Andrew  Jackson  down  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  the  great  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress of  the  present  day — Including  your  out- 
standing and  highly  respected  delegation 
from  North  Carolina. 

And  last  year,  In  our  time  of  adversity, 
when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  deserted  us,  most 
of  the  South  kept  faith  with  us.  All  of  the 
electoral  votes  which  our  candidates  re- 
ceived came  from  the  South,  plus  one  State 
which  borders  on  the  South. 

The  largest  number  of  electoral  votes  re- 
ceived from  any  State  came  from  you  folks 
of  North  Carolina. 

All  of  the  Democrats  of  the  North,  the  East, 
and  the  West  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  South,  and  it  is  a  debt  that  we 
are  never  going  to  forget. 

One  oi  the  most  important  achievements 
of  the  Democratic  Party  since  the  Chicago 
convention  last  year  has  been  the  growth  of 
party  unity.  I  am  UAd  by  some  of  our  party 
members  who  have  been  observing  longest, 
both  northerners  and  southerners,  that  we 
have  a  greater  degree  of  party  unity  today 
than  we  have  had  at  any  time  during  all 
the  20  years  that  we  were  the  majority  party 
In  the  Nation. 

The  newspapers  have  liked  to  emphasize 
our  occasional  disputes,  because  conflict  al- 
ways makes  news.  But  consider  how  bas- 
ically united  we  have  been: 

At  Chicago  last  year,  we  adopted  our  plat- 
form without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  it  was  a 
platform  that  dealt  forthrightly  with  our 
most  highly  controversial  issues. 

Then  a  great  northerner,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
of  Illinois,  and  a  great  southerner,  John 
Spabkman,  of  Alabama,  teamed  up  in  one 
of  the  finest  campaigns  in  American  history. 

And  since  the  election,  oiir  party  in  Con- 
gress has  been  a  cohesive,  effective,  harmoni- 
ous minority.  A  great  part  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  two  able  and  distinguished  south- 
erners, both  from  Texas,  who  are  our  lead- 
ers in  the  two  Houses — Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Representative  Sam  Ratbubn. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  here  in  North  Carolina, 
you  heard  sonw  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive comments  on  this  subject  of  party 
unity  from  one  of  our  outstanding  southern 
statesmen — Senator  Richabo  Rvssxll.  of 
Geoi^la. 

Senator  Russell  said,  "There  Is  room  In 
the  Democratic  Party  for  every  segment  of 
American  life  except  the  seekers  of  special 
privilege  or  those  who  would  use  force  or 
violence  to  destroy  the  American  way  of 
life." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  flner  statement  any- 
where of  the  traditional  basic  principle  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Senator  Russell  said  further.  "We  must 
organize  on  broad  principles  in  a  spirit  of 
give  and  take,  with  every  group  within  the 
party  entitled  to  proper  representation  and 


consideration,  but  with  no  group  demand- 
ing complete  control." 

Adlal  Stevenson  put  it  another  way.  Re 
said,  "We  are  the  Party  of  nobody  because 
we  are  the  party  of  everybody." 

My  goal  as  national  chairman  Is  to  help 
build  an  even  greater  degree  of  unity  within 
our  party.  We  have  been  proceeding,  and 
are  proceeding.  In  accordance  with  those 
principles  as  stated  by  Dick  Rttsssll  and  by 
Adlai  Stevenson. 

All  of  us  want  the  Democratic  Party  to  be 
a  national  party.  We  cannot  ever  permit  It 
to  shrink  Into  the  status  of  a  regional  party, 
either  a  northern  regional  party,  or  a  south- 
ern regional  party. 

We  want  the  Democratic  Party  to  continue 
to  be.  Instead,  what  It  has  been  traditionally, 
a  binding  tie  between  North  and  South,  be- 
tween East  and  West,  an  Instrument  which 
all  sections  of  otir  country  can  use  to  work 
out  truly  national  programs  of  action  for  the 
good  of  all  our  people. 

V7e  hara  succeeded.  In  recent  years.  In 
carrying  out  such  programs.  No  section  of 
the  country  has  gained  more  from  these  pro- 
grams than  has  the  South.  But  your  gains 
were  not  at  anybody  else's  exi>ense,  we  have 
all  risen  together. 

Anybody  who  has  eyes  to  see  can  measure 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  across  the 
whole  face  of  the  South.  A  reporter  in  Ala- 
bama yesterday  asked  me  a  question  about 
the  new  South,  and  then  he  explained  what 
he  meant  by  the  term  new  South,  a  region 
of  dlverslfled  agriculture,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  farm  Income  In  products  hardly 
known  20  years  ago,  and  a  new  and  rapidly- 
growing  Industrial  economy. 

What  brought  on  these  changes?  The 
same  good  land  was  here  30  years  ago.  The 
same  flne  people  were  here.  This  progress 
came  because  we  of  the  Democratic  Party 
had  the  vision  to  see  the  possibilities  of  this 
vitally-important  historic  area,  and  the  faith 
and  courage  necessary  to  launch  the  pro- 
grams that  would  help  the  people  reallae 
those  possibilities. 

Your  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  South  conceived  many  of  those  programs 
and  guided  them  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Southern  leaders  in  the 
executive  branch  helped  to  make  them  ef- 
fective— increasing  the  income,  the  wealth, 
the  living  standards  of  our  people  every- 
where, east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

Your  Senators  and  Representatives  can 
be  restored  to  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
Congress  if  we  elect  a  Democratic  Congress 
next  year,  but  only  If  we  elect  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

Consider,  Just  for  a  moment,  the  stake  of 
the  South  In  a  national  Democratic  victory. 

If  we  had  won  the  election,  John  Spabk- 
man, of  Alabama,  would  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  presiding  over  the  Senate, 
and  Sam  Ratbubn,  of  Texas,  would  be  pre- 
siding as  Speaker  over  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  the  present  elected  Senate 
leaders,  Ltndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  the 
minority  leader,  and  Eablb  Clemxnts.  of 
Kentucky,  the  minority  whip,  would  be 
leaders  of  the  majority  Instead  of  the 
the  minority. 

With  a  Republican  Senate,  the  South  has 
not  one  conunlttee  chairman.  If  we  had 
elected  a  Democratic  Senate,  you  would  have 
the  following  chairmen:  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  Armed  Services.  Senator  Ellendeb, 
of  Louisiana,  Agriculture.  Senator  Mat- 
bank,  of  South  Carolina,  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency.  Senator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas. 
Government  Operations.  Senator  GzoacE, 
of  Georgia,  Finance.  Senator  Johnstoi^  of 
South  Carolina.  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service. 

With  a  Republican  House  of  Representa- 
tives, this  great  region  has  again  not  a  sin- 
gle committee  chairman.  If  we  had  elected 
a  Democratic  House,  the  following  Congress- 
men would  be  chairmen:  Habold  Coolet,  of 
North  Carolina,  Agriculture.  Casl  Vinson, 
of  Georgia.  Armed  Services.    Bbknt  Spxnck, 
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of  Kentucky,  Banking  and  Currency.  John 
licMnxAN.  of  South  Carolina,  District  of 
Colxuubla.  GsAHAM  Bardkn,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Education  and  Labor.  James  Richards, 
ca  South  Carolina.  Foreign  Affairs.  Tom 
IfinuuT,  of  Tennessee,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Howabd  Smith  of  Virginia,  Rules. 
Olin  Tkagus  of  Texas,  Veterans'  Affairs. 
JsRS  Cocw'xs  of  Tennessee,  Ways  and  Means. 
All  of  these  posts  of  leadership  were  lost 
last  November — and  not  one  single  cbair- 
manshlp  was  gained  in  retxim.  The  South 
itself  contributed  to  its  loss  of  influence  in 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  by  sending  to 
the  Congress  four  Republicans  where  four 
Democrats  had  sat  before.  One  of  these  four 
Republicans  was  from  your  own  tenth  dis- 
trict— a  seat  which  must  be  regained  for  the 
Democratic  Party  next  year. 

The  influence  and  responsibility  of  the 
South  in  national  affairs  are  tied  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  country — every 
section — is  likewise  tied  to  tlie  success  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  want  you  to  re- 
sume your  leadership,  for  the  good  of  all 
of  us. 

The  means  by  which  we  work  out  out  na- 
tional policies  is.  as  Senator  Russell  put  it. 
"a  spirit  of  give  and  take."  No  Democrat  can 
expect  the  party  to  take  his  position  on  all 
matters  at  all  times.  Extremists,  in  either 
the  North  or  the  South,  who  will  not  work 
with  our  party  except  on  their  own  terms  do 
not  represent  the  main  body  of  Democratic 
opinion  in  either  place. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  ready  to  wel- 
come back  those  few  who  have  strayed  from 
the  political  faith  of  their  fathers.  But 
those  who  do  not  accept  our  invitation  to 
return  can  hardly  expect  to  continue  to  be 
Republicans  in  national  affairs  and  still 
claim  to  be  Democrats  in  State  affairs.  A 
man  cannot  have  two  faiths  at  the  same  time. 
And  no  man  can  in  good  conscience  expect 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  two  political  parties. 

But  while  we  hold  the  church  door  open 
for  these  wanderers,  they  cannot  expect  to 
become  deacons  at  once  on  passing  through 
the  door.  They  must  show  by  their  works 
that  they  are  truly  with  us  in  spirit,  and 
that  they  Intend  to  stay.  And  those  who 
have  been  with  us  through  our  period  of  ad- 
versity should  receive  the  poets  of  leader- 
ship to  which  their  loyalty  entitles  them. 

In  his  address  at  Richmond  last  Septem- 
ber. Governor  Stevenson  gave  a  vivid  account 
of  the  difference  in  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic philosophies  as  these  have  affected  the 
South.  He  recalled  the  long  period  of  Re- 
publican rule  between  1865  and  1812,  when 
the  South  was  a  "desert  without  an  oasis" 
and  said: 

"The  Republican  leadership  did  not  merely 
treat  the  South  with  arrogant  and  massive 
neglect.  It  did  more.  It  shackled  the  South, 
and  millions  outside  the  South,  through  its 
control  erf  Congress;  its  control  of  money 
and  banking:  its  favoritism  to  powerful  in- 
terests; Its  espousal  of  high  tariffs,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  xmfair  freight  rates." 

Those  southern  voters  who  put  four  States 
of  this  region  in  the  Republican  colunui  were 
not  students  of  history.  Or  else  they 
thoiight  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  would  somehow  change.  If  they 
thought  so  in  November,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  think  so  any  longer. 

Those  Republican  policies  which  shackled 
the  South — fmd  millions  of  people  else- 
where— are  returning  one  by  one.  The  bat- 
tles that  we  fought  vainly  in  the  1930's. 
and  successfully  In  the  1930's  and  1940'8, 
for  the  economic  progress  of  the  South  and 
the  West — indeed,  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, except  perhaps  the  leaders  of  fi- 
nance— have  now  to  be  fought  all  over  again. 
To  take  one  example,  look  at  tariff  policy. 
Republican  high  tariffs  have  not  only  dis- 
criminated against  the  products  of  our  agri- 
cultural regions;  far  worse,  they  led  to  a 
breakdown  of  trade  among  the  nations  that 
was  a  major  contributing  cause  of  the  last 


World  War.  And  now,  without  a  resump- 
tion of  trade,  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
cannot  now  be  Joined  in  a  strong  and  con- 
tinuing association  that  will  ward  off  com- 
munism and  bring  a  lasting  peace. 

Southern  statesmen  like  Cordell  Hull,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Robert  Doughton,  of  North 
Carolina,  played  a  leading  part,  with  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  in  reversing  the  disastrous 
Republican  policies  on  foreign  trade,  and 
keeping  them  reversed. 

Now  we  see  alarming  signs  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  20  years  have  been  lost 
upon  the  Republicans. 

Our  Republican  President  has  asked  for  a 
brief  extension  of  the  Democratic  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act.  But  he  has  said  he 
will  accept  amendments,  and  he  has  sur- 
rendered the  initiative  and  leadership  to 
the  Congress  in  working  out  those  amend- 
ments. The  Republican  Congress  is  now 
considering  a  bill  which  would  scuttle  our 
liberal  trade  agreement  program  and  put 
us  back  on  the  road  to  the  days  of  Smoot- 
Hawley. 

While  still  saying  kind  words  about  world 
trade,  the  President  has  placed  advocates  of 
high  tariffs  in  top  positions  in  the  Interior 
and  Conunerce  Departments,  and  he  has 
chosen  as  head  of  the  all-Important  Federal 
Tariff  Conunission  a  former  Congressman 
who  was  one  of  the  most  insistent  high- 
tariff  advocates  in  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  repeal  a 
law.  You  can  propose  that  the  Congress 
pass  a  bill  providing  for  repeal.  That  Is 
the  hard  way.  Or  you  can  appoint  people 
to  administer  the  law  who  are  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  its  provisions.  That  is  an  easier 
way — it  is  less  conspicuous,  and  doesn't 
get  you  into  any  nasty  fights.  Your  ap- 
pointees can  do  what  might  be  called  an 
inside  Job. 

The  inside  Job  Is  being  done  now  on  our 
trade  program.  A  few  days  ago,  the  ..Resi- 
dent's Cabinet  decided  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  buy  generators  and  trans- 
formers  from    Great  Britain   for   the    Chief 

Joseph  Dam  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 

even  though  the  British  offer  was  nearly  a 
million  dollars  under  the  bid  of  its  near- 
est competitor. 

The  Colvmibla  River  Is  a  long  way  from 
North  Carolina.  But  let  me  tell  you  what 
that  decision  means  to  North  Carolina.  In 
the  first  place,  yo\ir  taxpayers  will  help  pay 
that  extra  million  doUars.  In  the  second 
place,  those  generators  are  related  to  tobacco. 

One  out  of  every  three  dollars  earned  by 
North  Carolina  tobacco  growers  comes  from 
exports.  And  yo\u-  exports  in  the  current 
marketing  year  are  running  one-sixth  lower 
than  the  year  before. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  loss?  It  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  a  decline  of  purchases 
by  Great  Britain,  becaiise  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  able  to  earn  dollars.  And  she 
cannot  earn  dollars  because  we  exclude  what 
she  has  to  sell — even  when,  in  the  case  of 
the  generators,  we  wovild  save  a  million 
dollars. 

It  Is  not  so  far,  to  this  modern  world,  from 
a  Columbia  River  power  plant  to  a  North 
Carolina  tobacco  field.  And  the  same  could 
be  said  of  Georgia  cotton  or  Kansas  wheat. 
The  Republican  Cabinet  of  the  United  States 
la  once  again  sacrificing  the  South — and  our 
other  agricultural  areas — as  It  did  l)efore. 
Protected  Industries,  which  need  no  protec- 
tion, are  once  again  allowed  to  raid  the 
Public  Treasury. 

No  wonder  someone  has  suggested  that  the 
slogan  "Trade,  not  aid"  has  become  "Raid 
not  trade." 

This  is  only  one  example  of  back-to- 
Hoover  economics.     There  are  many  others. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has  even 
had  the  bad  Judgment  to  raise  out  of  the 
ashes  that  old  Hoover  term,  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism," and  lise  it  at  a  meeting  of  farm- 
ers.    There  are  so  many  farmers  still  alive 


who  remember  how  rugged  reaHy  meant 
ragged  that  I  thought  the  phrase  was  perma- 
nently dead. 

There's  a  story  to  Washington  now  that 
when  people  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture go  out  to  talk  to  meetings  of  farmers 
they  wear  bullet-proof  vests.  I  dont  be- 
lieve that  one — but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  story  that  every  Republican  Congress- 
man In  Washington  has  asked  Benson  to 
please  not  make  a  speech  In  his  district  until 
after  the  next  election.  And  every  prospec- 
tive Democratic  candidate  Is  trying  to  get 
Benson  into  his  district. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Benson  put  out  a  state- 
ment boasting  that  "Within  30  days  after 
taking  office  we  had  checked  the  (cattle) 
price  decline."  That  very  day,  the  Livestock 
Market  Review  said  cattle  prices  had  reached 
new  low  levels. 

Now,  here  Is  a  clipping,  from  a  Republican 
paper,  saying  that  "Net  farm  incomes  ex- 
pected to  be  at  lowest  since  1941."  Farmers 
will  lose  about  91  billion  compared  to  last 
year's  income.  And  one  of  the  contributing 
causes  is  the  continuing  decline  In  cattle 
prices  which  Mr.  Benson  said  he  had  stopped 
nearly  2  months  ago. 

But  Mr  Benson  Is  not  without  a  plan.  The 
Benson  plan  was  made  known  on  April  23. 
His  Under  Secretary  said  the  trouble  was  that 
Inefficient  farmers  were  being  kept  In  pro- 
duction. "A  better  solution."  he  suggested, 
"would  be  to  let  Inefficient  farmers  get  out 
of  farming  and  let  the  land  grow  grass,  trees, 
or  other  land-saving  crops." 

The  Democrats  have  been  accused  of  plow- 
ing under  surplus  crops,  but  we  have  never 
been  accused  of  plowing  under  siu-plus  farm- 
ers. 

It  Is  so  easy  for  the  Republicans  to  pass 
the  buck  under  this  philosophy — if  a  farmer 
Isnt  making  a  decent  living,  why,  he's  Just 
inefficient.  It's  his  fault,  and  the  Govern- 
ment doesnt  have  to  be  concerned  about  It. 

Another  part  of  the  back-to-Hoover  pat- 
tern is  the  new  policy  on  interest  rates. 

You  heard  much  in  the  last  campaign 
about  sound  money.  It  sounded  good. 
Everybody  Is  against  unsound  money— 
that's  like  being  against  sin. 

But  now  we  find  that  sound  money  means 
tight  money.  It  means  higher  interest  rates. 
In  fact.  It  means  sound  only  from  a  lender's 
point  of  view. 

One  observer  said  the  other  day  that  the 
Republicans  are  beginning  to  worry  about 
the  political  consequences  of  their  hlgh-to- 
terest  policy — because  there  are  more  bor- 
rowers than  lenders. 

Not  among  Republican  contributors,  that 
Is,  but  among  the  voters. 

But  if  the  choice  Is  between  pleastog  the 
contributors  or  the  voters,  it's  the  contribu- 
tors who  are  being  pleased  so  far.  If  the 
voters  are  alienated,  that  won't  hurt  our 
prospects. 

But,  anyway,  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
Is  now  offering  the  highest  interest  rates  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  since  the  days 
of  Andrew  Mellon.  This  seems  strange,  when 
otir  object  is  a  balanced  budget — because  a 
1  percent  rise  in  the  Interest  rate  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  an  extra  $2.6  bUlion  every  year. 

You  hear  and  read  of  how  they  are  slashing 
expenses— on  things  like  niral  electrificaUon 
and  soil  conservation  and  public  housing. 
But  do  you  ever  read  of  how  they  are  in- 
creasing expenses — on  things  like  the  inter- 
est rate  being  paid  to  lenders? 

The  effect  of  these  higher  interest  rates 
will  be  felt  throxighout  the  economy.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Agrlcxilture  a 
few  days  ago  raised  by  one-half  of  1  percent 
the  interest  rate  paid  by  farmers  on  their 
crop  loans.  This  move  was  not  even  an- 
nounced by  the  Department:  it  had  to  be 
smoked  out  by  the  press.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says  commercial  credit  rates  have 
now  been  raised  to  the  highest  levels  In  19 
years. 

If  the  interest  rate  rises  by  1  percent  gen- 
erally,  the   man   who   Is    contemplating   a 
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mortgage  to  h\xy  a  house,  or  a  farm,  or  a 
veteran  who  wants  to  start  a  business,  will 
find  be  must  pay  $8.33  more  every  month  on 
each  $10,000  of  hU  mortgage.  That  can 
mean  the  difference  between  buying  a  house 
or  a  farm  or  starting  a  business,  and  not 
doing  so. 

Perhapis  all  this  Is  sound  money.  But  is 
It  sound  economics  to  put  a  damper  on  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  economy?  Will 
It  promote  the  general  welfare? 

These  are  only  examples  of  a  long  list  of 
policy  changes  which  form  a  pattern.  They 
all  add  up  to  the  prospect  that  the  great 
programs  of  the  Democratic  Panty  will  have 
to  be  defended,  one  by  one,  against  a  power- 
ful effort  to  repeal  them. 

The  great  body  of  Democratic  legislation 
of  the  pemt  30  years — which  helped  to  lift 
this  Nation  out  of  the  depression  and  to 
raise  our  production,  employment,  and 
wealth  to  all-time  record  heights — Is  one 
of  the  things  that  bind  all  Democrau  to- 
gether. We  worked  together,  unitedly,  when 
we  wrote  that  body  of  leg Islstlon  and  fought 
It  through  the  Congress.  We  must  work  to- 
gether, united,  ss  we  fight  these  flghU  all 
over  again. 

You  young  Democrats  to  this  audience — 
get  In  the  fight.  Help  tell  the  people  the  real 
meantog  of  what  is  happening — ^how  bistory 
is  repeating  Itself — how  the  shackles  are 
being  put  back  on  the  South,  and  on  the 
opportunity  for  young  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

Warn  them  that  the  basis  of  our  national 
prosperity  Is  being  undermined. 

Store  up  now  your  period  of  serrlee  to  yoiir 
party — In  research  on  the  issues,  to  publicity, 
in  speaking,  in  working  to  the  party  organi- 
catlon  and  among  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Soon,  as  surely  as  the  night  is  followed 
by  the  sun,  our  party  will  be  called  upon  to 
restore  to  the  Nation  the  wise,  humane,  and 
far-sighted  policies  that  we  have  provided 
to  the  past. 

When  that  time  comes,  you  will  be  pre- 
pared and  ready  for  positions  of  leadership 
to  the  party  and  to  the  Nation. 


AaotW  MUestose  10  Friendly 
Hcmispberic  ReUtioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  KicHiCAir 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVIS 

Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  note  from  recent  reports 
In  the  press  that  another  milestone  In 
the  historically  friendly  relations  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  has  been 
reached  with  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  provision  of  a  $300  million 
Export-Import  Bank  cr(!dlt  to  Brazil. 

Negotiations  leading  to  the  agreement 
were  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
last  administration  when  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Brazil.  His  (Excellency  Hora- 
tio Lafer,  came  to  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember 1952,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  see 
that  the  present  administration  is  con- 
tinuing along  this  well-marked  path  of 
hemispheric  relations. 

The  bank  credit  will  be  used  for  the 
liquidation  of  dollar  drafts  owed  Ameri- 
can exporters.  The  government  of 
Brazil  has  taken  steps  to  restrict  future 
imports  to  a  volume  within  her  dollar 
earnings,  so  as  to  avoid  future  difficul- 
ties in  this  connection.    Once  this  $300 


million  business  loan  is  paid  off  with 
interest  and  the  dollar  draft  backlog 
cleared  up,  Brazilian-American  trade 
should  be  back  on  a  sound  basis  con- 
ducive to  a  normal  and  healthy  growth 
that  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
nations. 

I  think  we  can  all  share  tlie  confidence 
expressed  by  Brazilian  Ambassador 
Moreira  Salles  when  the  loan  agreement 
was  signed  that  "steps  taken  by  the 
United  States  administration  and  by  my 
own  government  have  paved  the  way  for 
a  fruitful  era  of  friendship  and  close  col- 
laboration between  our  two  countries." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  $3  million  credit  to  Bra- 
zil from  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  will  help 
finance  a  highway  program  that  has 
been  declared  essential  to  the  continued 
development  of  the  important  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  state  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. This  loan  is  apart  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit  I  have  previ- 
ously referred  to. 

Equipment  and  maintenance  engineers 
from  the  state  of  Rio's  highway  depart- 
ment will  shortly  make  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  United  States,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Emani  do  Amaral 
Peixoto,  of  that  state,  practically  all  of 
t^e  funds  made  available  by  the  loan  will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  for  high- 
way paving  and  maintenance  machin- 
ery. 

I  have  long  been  a  champion  of  strong 
efforts  for  the  construction  and  proper 
maintenance  of  a  highway  system  in  our 
own  United  States,  and  I  think  we  can 
all  appreciate  the  importance  to  the 
growizig  economy  of  Brazil  of  a  high- 
way network  that  will  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Brazilian  people,  agri- 
culture, and  industry. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  of  friendly, 
mutually  helpful  relations  that  we  in  the 
United  States,  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
in  Canada,  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  in  all  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  live  on  these  great  continents  in 
peace  and  freedom. 


Are  Te«  Satisfied  With  Benton's  PoBdet? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOITSB  OP  nZPRESENTATIVBB 

niesday.  May  5. 1959 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
took  office  there  have  been  self-desig- 
nated spokesmen  for  agriculture  in 
Washington  who  have  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  question  his  policies  and 
criticize  his  actions.  They  claim  to  be 
speaking  for  the  farmers.  The  May 
issue  of  Country  Gentleman,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  farm  magazines,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask  the  farmers 
what  they  really  think  of  the  Secretary's 
actions  to  date.  For  the  edification  of 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly  those 
from  agricultural  areas.  I  would  like  to 
reprint  the  question  of  the  month.  "Are 


you  satisfied  with  Benson's  policies?"  in 

the  magazine.    The  article  follows: 

Ake  Tov  Satisfikd  Wrrn  Benson's  Poucncs? 

Farmers  feel  the  big  test  for  the  Nation's 
new  farm  policies  and  programs  is  still  to 
come.  But  as  of  now  80  percent  of  those 
answering  our  BCay  question  of  the  month 
said  "Yes";  they  were  satisfied  to  date  with 
the  farm  policies  of  Secretary  Benson  and 
the  new  admtolstratlon. 

Among  the  20  percent  who  said  "No."  • 
few  urged.  "Fire  him  now."  But  the  most 
of  these  20  percent  were  only  critical  that 
he  might  cut  down  or  economize  too  fast 
or  expect  too  much  of  agriculture  to  asking 
it  to  go  It  alone  and  luiaided  to  the  face  of 
the  "holdup"  by  rising  costs  and  of  favors 
to  other  branches  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

"He  has  to  remember,"  said  Lorton  Blair. 
Ckjlumbia  Cross  Roads.  Pa.,  "that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  not  so  simple  as 
when  he  was  farmtog.  A  dairyman  today  is 
too  specialized,  has  too  big  an  tovestment. 
can't  switch  to  something  else  if  the  market 
slumps.  So  Benson  shouldn't  throw  us  sud- 
denly on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
entirely." 

Others  among  the  dissatisfied  20  percent 
pointed  out  that  any  one  of  a  number  of 
reasons— drought,  sustatoed  high  costs, 
needed  food  production,  imports  competition 
and  export  lags — covUd  postpone  indefinitely 
any  era  of  self-reliance  for  agricultvire. 

In  fact,  some  critics  held  that  such  basio 
problems  as  foreign  outlets,  competitive  im- 
ports, and  closer  coordination  of  USDA  forces 
at  the  State  and  county  levels  were  being 
neglected  or  overlooked  to  the  hubbub  over 
falling  prices,  subsidies,  and  supports.  One 
York  County,  Pa.,  farmer  went  so  far  as  to 
ask,  "Has  the  Secretary  done  anything  jret?" 

Many  others  were  likewise  puzzled  and 
questioning,  so  much  so  that  the  number  of 
nonvoters  who  had  no  definite  optoion  one 
way  or  another  on  the  month's  question  was 
considerable. 

But  especially  in  the  Midwest,  as  elsewhere, 
too,  there  was  an  overridtog  faith  that  the 
Secretary  would  not  let  farmtfs  go  down 
before  he  throws  them  a  lifeltoe.  And. 
reported  some  correspondents,  whatever  the 
outcome,  the  credit — or  the  blame — will  go 
to  Secretary  Benson,  not  to  the  President. 

As  of  now,  the  satisfied  80  percent  are 
strong  in  their  praise  of  Secrettuy  Benson's 
realism,  soundness,  courage,  and  statesman- 
ship. They  are  quick  to  excuse  him  for  the 
drop  to  prices,  which  predated  his  appoint* 
ment.  "They  are  patient-minded  about  giv- 
ing time,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  anythtog  short  of  a  positive,  long- 
time program. 

"Secretary  Benson's  stand  on  price  supports 
is  to  be  commended."  said  Phil  Bancroft,  Jr., 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  "We  needed  a  more 
realistic  view  toward  subsidies.  On  the 
whole  I  think  his  policies  are  poptdar." 

Many  spoke  out  against  too  high  subsidies, 
and  Walter  Webb.  Sevier  County,  Tenn.,  con- 
demning them  all,  said,  "If  we  iise  this  crutch 
of  payntents  long  enough,  we  wont  be  able 
to  farm  without  them." 

"X  admire  him  (Secretary  Benson)  because 
he  has  refused  to  play  politics, "  said  George 
Stanton.  Johnson  City.  Tex.  "Playing  poli- 
tics got  us  into  this  mess."  "Now,"  added 
J.  W.  Oleson,  Madella,  Minn.,  "we've  got 
statesmen  to  Washington,  instead  of  pcdl- 
tlclans." 

Courage  of  the  new  Secretary  in  facto  g 
up  to  the  problem  of  cutting  down  Govern- 
ment supports  and  controls  was  lauded  by 
fanners  such  as  Alton  Johnson.  Battle 
Ground.  Wash.,  who  said.  "After  all.  we  know 
that  farmers  sooner  or  later  are  going  to  have 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  Secretary 
Benson  is  right  in  gradually  working  around 
to  that  state  of  affairs  now." 

More  dependence  upon  fanner  toltiative 
and  responsibUlty  was  widely  welcomed.  In 
the  words  of  Marlon  Rlckly,  Lakevllle,  Ohio. 
"With  the  proper  push  from  Gtovemment.  X 
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hMem  we  eculd  do  •  lot  to  Iwlp  oarwtVrm 
tbrougb  our  own  organlaatioQs.'* 

But,  pointed  out  Philip  McWborter. 
Shorter.  Ala.,  "Unless  biuineBS,  labor,  and 
profeeelonal  groups  take  steps  to  reduce 
prices  of  products  we  buy,  I  predict  that  It 
wm  not  be  too  long  before  there  will  be  a 
howl  for  the  OoTemment  to  step  twck  Into 
tlie  picture  and  help  as  out." 

Farmers  realize  that  the  drop  In  farm 
prices  was  in  the  making  before  Secretary 
Benson  took  office,  but  they  arent  willing  to 
take  all  the  reductions  without  others  doing 
the  same. 

And,  In  the  words  of  Leslie  Zellar,  Vermll- 
Uon,  8.  Dak.,  Secretary  Benson  "shouldn't  at- 
tempt to  correct  overnight  what  has  taken 
20  years  to  accomplish  In  mwwing  up  the 
farm  situation." 

Sooner  or  later,  though,  if  he  Is  to  hold  his 
present  favorable  position  with  farmers,  he 
must  come  up  with  what  Alva  Russ.  Oak 
Hill,  Ohio,  described  as  "a  long-range  flexible 
farm  program  applied  to  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances as  they  exist."  And  farmers 
such  as  R.  V.  Bruce,  Williamsburg,  Ky.. 
"would  rather  he'd  go  ahead  and  make  some 
mistakes,  if  he  has  to.  rather  than  take  hU 
whole  term  to  make  up  his  mind  what  is 
best." 

"If»  too  twlj  to  tell."  and  "It's  hard  to 
know  what  to  think"  were  common  com- 
ments. Harold  Haamon,  Danbury,  Iowa, 
went  on,  'There  may  be  some  need  for  sup- 
ports along  some  lines,  but  they  arent  nec- 
essary for  cattle.  When  you  start  thinking 
of  a  guaranteed  Income  for  farmers.  It's  too 
much  like  socialism." 

Ermal  Llptrap.  Boswell.  Ind..  pointed  up 
another  puoler  for  farmers.  Said  he,  "Sec- 
retary Benson  has  far  dilferent  views  on  agri- 
culture than  any  Secretary  who  has  preceded 
him  recently,  and  we're  going  to  be  some- 
what ready  to  criticize.  I  do  agree  with  his 
price-support  policy  somewhat,  but  we  should 
not  wait  for  disaster  before  something  Is 
done." 

Undecided,  but  nonetheless  patient,  was 
Clyde  Christian,  MaysvUle,  Mo.  "It  doesn't 
seem  that  ansrthlng  is  being  done  that  will 
help  the  farmer  and  I  doubt  If  anything  will. 
But  I  think  the  Secretary  shoiild  be  given  a 
little  more  time." 


Ad^tt  by  Postnuuter  GcBcral  Artlmr 
Sammerfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TBM  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  6, 1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address 
delivered  by  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
Summerfleld  to  the  Jeflferson  National 
Expansion  Association  luncheon  on 
April  30. 1953,  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

In  his  address  the  Postmaster  General 
skillfully  points  up  the  international 
significances  of  President  Eisenhower's 
declaration  of  foreign  policy  on  April  16. 
He  emphasized  what  many  consider  to 
be  among  the  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  new  administration,  the 
grasping  of  the  initiative  in  the  cold  war 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  unmistak- 
able declEu-ation  of  vigorous  leadership 
by  the  United  States  in  defense  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  and  a  reitera- 
tion of  our  resolute  determination  to 


establish  a  permanent  peace  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  devote  a  few 
moments  to  reading  this  brilliant  address 
by  our  distinguished  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. In  my  Judgment,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  analytical  and  pertinent  addresses 
of  its  kind  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Z<adles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  your 
lovely  and  dynamic  city  of  St.  Louis  to  )oln 
with  you.  proudly  and  thankfully.  In  this 
sesqulcentennial  celebration  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

I  am  here,  too,  because  I  wish  to  dlscviss 
with  you  the  course  of  America — and  the  fata 
of  freedom — In  the  world  today. 

Both  of  these  historic  developments  are 
significantly  Interlocked — for  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  our  present  world  leadership  was 
laid  in  1803  when  the  United  States  doubled 
its  size  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

At  a  single  bold  and  visionary  stroke,  the 
United  States  bought  a  vast  empire — virtu- 
aUy  evenrthlng  (except  Texas)  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Rockies — in  the 
biggest  land  bargain  in  history. 

Six  States  and  portions  of  seven  more  were 
carved  out  of  the  acquired  territory,  provid- 
ing homes  for  22  million  persons  today.  Add 
to  this  the  port  <rf  New  Orleans  and  some 
lands  on  the  Mlssisslpprs  east  bank,  and  you 
have  what  constituted  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase we  so  Joyously  celebrate  today. 

For  this  vast  heartland  of  America,  this 
more  than  900.000  square  miles  of  sweeping 
prairie,  rich  farmland,  underground  wealth, 
and  Invaluable  waterways,  we  paid  about 
4  cents  an  acre. 

No  celebration  on  our  part  can  convey 
the  drama  of  the  real-estate  deal  made  in 
1803.  We  can,  however,  and  do.  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  the  event  in  terms  of  Its 
consequences  to  us  ISO  years  later. 

Deservedly,  we  agree,  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase ranks  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the 
three  most  creative  events  in  our  history. 

It  cut  the  bounds  that  held  back  our  infant 
Nation;  it  clefired  the  way  for  expansion  to 
the  Pacific;  it  changed  the  newly  formed 
United  States  from  a  loose  group  of  States, 
hamstrtmg  by  foreign  nations,  into  a  world 
power. 

With  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  we  acquired 
greatness  as  a  nation.  It  was  the  path- 
way to  the  wealth,  security,  and  influence 
that  have  brought  us  the  leadership  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  Louisiana  Purchase  negotiations 
the  spirit  of  Initiative,  of  chance  taking,  of 
free  enterprise,  of  faith  in  the  futiire,  of 
the  belief  that  tomorrow  will  be  a  better  day, 
of  great  moral  courage — which  have  been 
and  are  so  significant  a  part  of  our  price- 
less American  heritage— were  readUy  appar- 
ent. How  they  dominated  the  actions  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Livingston  as  they 
skillfully  conducted  their  dealings  with 
Napoleon,  Tallyrand,  and  Barbe-Marbals  and 
boldly  made  the  awesome  decision  to  buy 
these  lands  from  Prance. 

These  traditional  American  characteristics 
have  always  been  the  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment which  has  made  this  Nation  the 
wonder  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fortu- 
nately we  see  them  at  work  today.  They 
animate  the  person  of  our  great  leader, 
President  Eisenhower,  as  he  steers  this  Na- 
tion's course  amidst  the  brutal  and  compli- 
cated problems  we  face. 

He  is.  as  you  know,  a  product  of  this  great 
heartland  area.  He,  too,  enccxnpasses  in  his 
very  being  the  boldness,  vision,  faith,  hard 
work.  Integrity,  and  common  sense  which 
characterized  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 


Let  me  now,  for  a  few  minutes,  dlsraaa 
with  you  the  subject  which  dominates  th« 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  fears  of  aU  of  us — the 
course  of  America  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  singularly  appropriate  moment 
to  face  this  question.  Just  a  weeks  ago,  oa 
April  16.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed — to  his  people  and  to  the  peoples 
of  aU  the  world — an  historic  declaration  of 
American  purpose.  And  Just  last  Saturday, 
April  25,  the  14  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  concluded  their  con- 
ference in  Paris  by  adopting  the  reallstlo 
phUoBophy  of  the  permanent  emergency — 
the  long  hard  pull  Instead  ot  the  "critical 
year"  attitude  which  changed  every  year. 

TO  talk  intelligently  about  these  two  facte 
la  to  ask  what  may  seem  to  be  a  strangely 
elemental  question.  It  la  this:  What  Is  a 
foreign  policy? 

The  answer  Is  this: 

It  Is  much  more  than  treaties. 

It  Is  much  more  than  trade. 

It  is  much  more  than  speeches. 

A  foreign  policy  is  the  face  and  the  mind, 
the  character  and  the  will  of  a  whole  nation. 
It  is  that  nation's  total  quality  and  total 
personality.  Precisely  as  an  individual  be- 
comes known  to  his  neighbors — by  his  pro- 
fessional conduct,  his  appearance,  hla 
speech,  his  grandest  deed,  his  smallest  ges- 
ture, his  very  tone  of  voice— so  does  a  nation 
make  itself  known  to  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  this  can  be  seen  the  grave 
and  magnificent  meaning  of  the  recent 
declaration  of  policy  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. It  can  be  most  clearly  seen  In  terms 
of  the  audiences  to  which  the  President  was 
speaking. 

He  was  not  addreeslng  a  few  hundred 
newsjaaper  editors — nor  the  diplomatic  corps 
of  Washington — nor  the  American  people 
alone — nor  even  all  the  people  of  the  world 
considered   as   a  single   audience. 

In  fact,  he  was  speaking  to  no  less  than 
six  distinct  audiences. 

He  spoke  to  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 

He  spoke  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

He  spoke  to  the  peoples  of  the  aateUlt« 
countries. 

He  spoke  to  the  peoples  ol  our  allied  na- 
tions in  the  free  world. 

He  spoke  to  the  so-called  neutral  nations 
striving  to  stand  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Soviet  world. 

And  he  spoke  to  the  people  of  otu  own 
country. 

To  appreciate  the  sweep  and  the  boldness 
of  the  President's  declaration  is  to  perceive 
how  he  spoke,  with  candor  and  substance, 
to  each  of  these  audiences. 

Let  UB  see  what  he  said  to  them,  one  by 
one. 

To  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  the  President 
had  this  to  say: 

"The  new  Soviet  leadership  now  has  a 
precioiis  opportunity  to  awaken,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  a  point  of  peril  reached 
and  to  help  turn  the  tide  of  history  •  •  • 
We  welcome  every  honest  act  of  peace.  Ws 
care  nothing  for  mere  rhetoric.  We  care  only 
for  sincerity  of  peaceful  purjxMe — attested 
by  deeds." 

What  could  be  more  clear? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  live- 
not  merely  talk — as  an  honorable  member- 
nation  in  a  world  community  of  law,  we  shall 
rejoice.  Against  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
never  held  any  aggressive  purpose  whatso- 
ever. But  the  proof  of  Soviet  intention  must 
be  found  and  offered  in  performance — not  In 
oratory. 

To  his  second  audience — the  people  of 
Rtissia — the  President  spoke  two  critical 
truths. 

The  first  was  a  negative  truth:  "No  people 
on  earth  can  be  held — as  •  people — to  bs 
an  enemy." 

The  seccmd  was  a  positive  truth:  "•  •  • 
the  hunger  for  a  Just  peace  is  In  the  hearts 
of  all  peoples — those  of  Russia  and  of  China, 
no  less  than  of  our  own  cotintry." 
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Tor  8  days  after  the  President's  speech 
Moscow  was  mute. 

Then  forced  by  world  interest  and  yielding 
to  worldwide  public  opinion,  the  Soviet  rul- 
ers took  an  unprecedented  step. 

For  the  first  time  in  fcistory  they  reprinted 
a  President's  speech  In  full  in  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper  Pravda  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment newspaper  Is^estla. 

Editorially  they  indicated  Russia's  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  businees-Iike  discussions 
with  the  West  to  end  great  controversies, 
without,  however,  retreating  on  Soviet  for- 
eign policy. 

What  could  be  more  clear? 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  we  have  regained 
the  offensive  so  long  held  by  the  Commu- 
nists? Is  it  not  crystal  clear  that  we  will  not 
again  be  duped  by  ancther  soft  answer  by 
Russia;  by  another  instance  of  big  talk  and 
Uttle  do? 

The  answer  is  Implicit:  In  the  White  House 
statement:  "The  Pravdh  editorial  cannot  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  an  oCBcial  action 
by  the  Soviet  leaders.  Maybe  this  editorial 
Is  a  first  step  toward  something  concrete." 

To  his  third  great  audience — the  {leoples 
of  the  satellite  countries — the  President 
spoke  no  leas  plainly.  He  had  these  things 
to  say: 

"We  shall  never,  for  any  fancied  gain  to 
ourselves,  underwrite  or  accept  the  perpetual 
enslavement  of  these  peoples. 

"We  remain  dedicated  to  the  fostering  of  a 
broader  European  couimtmity,  aiding  the 
free  movement  of  persons  and  of  trade  and 
of  Ideas. 

"We  seek  an  end  to  the  tinnatural  divi- 
sion of  Europe." 

To  his  fotirth  great  audience,  our  alUes  In 
the  world,  the  Presiden*  had  this  to  say: 

"The  American  people  have  learned  with 
the  bitter  wisdom  of  experience,  that  the  de- 
fense of  all  free  nations  rests  upon  their 
unity.  We  know  that  eo  long  as  there  per- 
sists any  threat  of  aggression  we  must  re- 
main strong  and  armed — whatever  the  cost. 

"We  know  that  we  must  ever  be  vigilant  in 
guarding  against  every  hostile  attempt  to 
divide  us  in  spirit  or  weaken  us  in  will. 

"We  know  that  true  unity  of  purpoee  in  ac- 
tion can  be  achieved  only  in  such  groupings 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
embracing  a  European  defense  community. 
We  know,  in  short,  that" — In  the  President's 
words — "vigilance  and  sacrifice  are  the  price 
of  liberty." 

Again  I  ask:  Could  the  truth  be  more 
plainly  spoken? 

To  the  so-called  neutral  nations — the  fifth 
great  audience  to  whom  the  President 
spoke — he  had,  in  effect,  these  things  to  say : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
and  does  state  plainly  what  it  is  ready  to  do. 

It  is  ready  Instantly  to  begin  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  Euro(>ean  community  by  signing 
an  Austrian  peace  treaty. 

It  is  ready  to  welcome  en  honorable  armis- 
tice In  Korea — ending  hostilities  and  prompt- 
ly Initiating  political  discnissions  leading  to 
the  holding  of  free  ele<;tions  in  a  united 
Korea. 

It  is  ready  to  welcome  in  the  community 
of  free  nations  a  free  and  united  Germany, 
with  a  government  basec  on  free  and  secret 
elections. 

It  Is  ready,  in  a  world  that  witnesses  such 
sure  signs  of  growing  security,  to  work  with 
all  other  nations  In  re<lucing  the  terrible 
burden  of  armaments  weighing  upon  all 
peoples. 

All  these  things  being  true,  one  Issue 
clearly  emerges — and  the  President  stated  it 
bluntly:  "I  know  of  only  one  qiiestion  upon 
which  progress  waits.  It  Is  this :  What  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  ready  to  do?" 

Ihls  was  no  mere  viirbal  challenge.  It 
was  a  definition — with  deadly  clarity — of  the 
test  by  which  all  neutral  or  doubting  peoples 
may  Judge  the  truth  of  the  world  in  which 
we  all  live.  For  whatever  happens  now,  this 
world — again  In  the  President's  words— can 


no  longer  be  divided  In  Its  knowledge  of 
where  lies  the  req>onslblllty  for  the  dread 
race  In  arms. 

To  the  American  people  the  President,  of 
course,  addressed  every  word  of  his  message. 
But  in  a  deeper  sense  I  believe  all  his  words 
conveyed  two  particular  thoughts. 

The  first  was  this:  The  world  need  not  be 
fatally  fastened  upon  any  cross  of  Iron — it 
can,  if  it  has  only  the  will  to  do  so,  labor 
tirelessly  and  J\xstly  for  the  good  of  its  chil- 
dren. It  possesses  a  power  unmatched  In 
hUtory  to  hetU  the  sick,  to  lengthen  life,  to 
feed  and  to  house  and  to  clothe  all  people 
in  need.  And  In  this  grave  labor,  which  a 
lasting  peace  can  make  possible,  America  ac- 
cepts for  the  future  a  special  responsibility 
as,  indeed,  it  accepts  that  responsibility  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  today. 

The  second  thought  for  the  American  peo- 
ple was  this:  Here  at  last  U  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  these  luunistakable  mariu. 

It  is  total. 

It  is  clear. 

It  is  consistent. 

This  policy  is  total  because  it  Ignores  no 
area  of  the  world,  no  problem  of  the  nations, 
no  need  of  the  humblest  people. 

It  is  clear  because  It  speaks  without 
ulterior  purpose.  Inspired  not  by  political 
guile  but  by  dedication  to  Justice  and  to 
peace. 

It  is  constant.  It  Is  not  a  set  of  changing 
emotions,  nor  a  collection  of  reflex  actions — 
but  a  thing  of  the  heart,  mind,  and  will — 
a  steady  assertion  of  changeless  principle. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  declara- 
tion of  foreign  policy  came  close  to  electrify- 
ing the  world. 

It  struck  responses  in  the  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  every  part  of  the  world — from 
Austria  to  Australia,  from  the  battlefields  in 
Indochina  to  the  councils  of  state  in  London. 

We  can  understand  this  reaction  best  by 
simply  recalling  what  a  foreign  policy  is: 
The  way  by  which  a  nation  makes  itself 
known  to  all  other  nations. 

Today  there  can  be  no  people  on  earth 
In  doubt  as  to  the  will  and  the  character 
and  the  resolve  of  America's  foreign  policy. 

It  is  a  policy  that  is  neither  provocative  nor 
naive. 

It  is  a  policy  that  is  firm  without  being 
truculent. 

It  is  a  policy  that  is  peaceful  without  being 
weak. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  policy  that  can  be  known 
to  all  peoples — because  It  belongs  to  a  Gov- 
ernment that  knows  Its  own  purposes. 

It  is  in  the  words  of  President  Eisenhower 
a  policy  born  of  o\ir  firm  faith  that  Grod 
created  men  to  enjoy — not  destroy — the 
fruits  of  their  own  toll. 

This  is  the  vision  of  the  future  which 
America  has  now  held  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  of  It  we  may  be  Justly  proud. 

In  concluding  let  me  say  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  privileged  to  issue  this 
handsome  3-cent  Louisiana  Purchase  stamp 
and  I  am  happy  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies when  these  stamps  are  first  placed 
on  sale  here  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  pleased  to 
present  eight  albums,  each  containing  a 
sheet  of  Louisiana  Purchase  commemorative 
stamps,  to  the  following: 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

William  W.  Crowdus,  president,  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  Association. 

Phil  M.  Donnelly,  Governor  of  Missouri. 

Robert  F.  Kennon,  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

George  H.  Moore,  president,  Missouri  His- 
torical Society. 

Mrs.  Luther  Ely  Smith  (wife  of  first  presi- 
dent. Jefferson  Memorial  Association). 

Albemarle  County  Historical  Society 
(Charlotteeville,  Va.). 

City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

One  hundred  and  ten  million  Louisiana 
Ptirchase  stamps  will  be  distributed.  We 
hope  they  will  serve  to  remind  all  our  citi- 


zens of  the  boldness  and  courage  of  our 
American    forefathers    who    negotiated    the 
j;<ouislana  Purchase. 
Thank  you. 


Tribnte  to  Joha  B.  Stoddait,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1953 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  complimentary  editorial  eulo- 
gizing John  B.  Stoddart.  Jr..  the  new 
United  States  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Illinois,  whose  name  I  sub- 
mitted recently,  and  who  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Illinois  S>,ate  Journal  of  April  30. 
r»53] 
The  Nrw  District  ATToawirr 

The  President's  nomination  of  John  B. 
Stoddart,  Jr..  for  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  the  southern  Illinois  district  and 
now  the  United  States  Senate's  confirmation 
of  the  appointment  bring  to  this  important 
Federal  ofllce  the  talente  and  capacities  of 
a  young  Springfield  lawyer  well  qualified  for 
the  Job. 

Stoddart,  as  one  of  the  youngest — age  34— 
attorneys  ever  appointed  to  the  position, 
typifies  the  efforta  of  the  new  Washington 
administration,  working  with  Republican 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  bring  new 
blood  into  the  Federal  Government.  In  rec- 
onunending  Stoddart  for  the  poet.  United 
States  Senator  Evekett  M.  Dikksen  picked  a 
lawyer  who  had  gained  a  reputation  as  the 
promising  young  attorney  of  the  reputable 
Springfield  law  firm.  Brown,  Hay,  and 
Stephens,  and  as  an  able  prosecuting  attor- 
ney while  serving  as  assistant  for  2  years  to 
State's  Attorney  George  P.  Coutrakon. 

As  District  Attorney,  Stoddart  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  prosecuting  all  criminal  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws  In  the  southern  Illi- 
nois district,  which  consists  of  39  coxuitles 
stretching  from  as  far  north  as  Bock  Island 
to  as  far  south  as  East  St.  Louis.  The  local 
district  attorney's  ofBce  handles  cases  at  two 
Federal  courte,  the  Springfield  court  and  the 
Peoria  court. 

Cleared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Stoddart  has  an  unblemished  record  with 
which  to  begin  a  Federal  career.  But  this 
record  was  established  by  years  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  ethics  of  his  profession. 
Knowing  him  from  this  record  and  from  bis 
personal  qualities,  we  have  faith  that  he  will 
uphold  the  responsibilities  of  the  ofllce  and 
his  profession. 


Sliipmait  of  War  Materiak  to  Re4  China 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  noR3DA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
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from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5, 
1953.  entitled,  "A  Useful  Product  of  In- 
q\iiry  by  Congress."  by  Arthur  Krock, 
discussing  an  inquiry  into  the  shipment 
of  war  materials  to  Red  China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

A  USKTVL  Pmwtjct  OF  Inqxtibt  *t  Congkxss 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHntOTON,  May  4. — An  excellent  exam- 
ple was  provided  today  bow  a  congressional 
committee  of  Inquiry,  operating  within  the 
Umtta  of  its  proper  function,  can  help  the 
Executive  to  formulate  national-security 
policies  without  invading  the  Executive 
province.  The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
investigations  group  that  is  headed  by  Sen- 
ator McCaxtht  produced  and  made  public 
testimony  that  should  marshal  public  opin- 
ion behind  the  effort  of  the  new  administra- 
tion to  choke  off  the  delivery,  by  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  western  allies,  of  cargoes  to  Red 
China  that  help  Pelplng  wage  war  against 
these  same  nations  In  Korea. 

It  seems  Incredible,  even  allowing  for  the 
ronfllcting  far-eastern  policies  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  other  non -Com- 
munist nations,  that  more  than  2  years  after 
the  Chinese  Communist  forces  entered  the 
Korean  war  ships  under  allied  charter  were 
still  landing  cargoes  at  Communist  ports. 
For  any  commodity  a  nation  at  war  desires 
to  Import  assists  It  in  carrying  on  that  war. 
And  It  seems  even  more  incredible  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  charter  these 
same  ahlpping  Arms  to  take  Government- 
financed  cargo  from  our  own  porta  to  aid 
in  the  defense  of  the  Weet. 

Tet  such  was  the  sworn  testimony  today  of 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  assistant  counsel  of  this 
McCarthy  subcommUtee,  who,  though  very 
young,  has  already  given  the  impression  here 
that  he  Is  painstaking  and  accurate.  Ac- 
cording  to  his  findings,  at  least  IS  ships  un- 
der allied  flags  are  ttlU  engaftd  In  this  dual 
trade:  IM  such  ships  made  4iA  to  600  voy- 
agM  to  Oommunist  Chinese  porta  in  1652, 
and  66  piled  between  ports  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  lurope  on  similar  errands  in  that 
year. 

Tm  rvNcnoN  or  coNoaiaa    ^, 

It  la  understood  that  the  neenhower  ad< 
ministration,  very  early  in  the  career  that  U 
as  yet  only  104  days  old.  attacked  this  un* 
■avory  problem  of  allied  relations  that  the 
previous  administration  permitted  to  en- 
dure, and  'hat  the  State  Department  and 
the  Mutual  Security  Director  are  almost 
ready  with  a  hard>fisted  policy.  If  it  la  to 
merit  that  deeorlption,  t.^e  policy  will  have 
to  be  one  that  will  produce  an  embargo  on 
Communist  China  by  allied  nations  that 
Bhare  in  the  various  programs  of  assistance 
from  the  United  Sutes. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  previous  ad- 
ministration thought  it  neceesary  to  handle 
this  problem  by  long-drawn-out  and  very 
cautious  diplomacy,  and  to  tolerate  its  con- 
tinued existence,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
anti-Communist  front  of  the  Weet.  There 
are  numerous  signs,  however,  that  the  new 
regime  at  V/ashington  is  preparing  to  deal 
with  it  forcefully.  If  so.  Kennedy's  testi- 
mony today  will  supply  it  with  strong 
ground  for  action.  If  not.  the  teetlmony  will 
serve  as  a  spur  to  action.  In  either  case  that 
is  as  truly  the  function  of  congreeeional  in- 
quiry as  is  the  gathering  of  Information  on 
which  to  base  leglslaUon. 

The  American  people,  especially  thoae 
famlUee  with  relatlvee  In  Korea,  will  prob- 
ably be  very  difficult  to  persuade  that  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  security  and  mutual  aaslst- 
anace  cannot  be  weoted  without  admltUng 
such  flaws  as  the  following  described  by 
Kennedy; 

1.  PUteen  veeaels  under  allied  flags  trad- 
ing imparually  with  Communist  China  and 
ttoa-OommunUt  areas.    Shipping  firms  that 


have  assigned  67  sister  ships — some  to  sup- 
ply the  Communists,  the  others  to  carry 
United  States  cargoes  to  associated  nations. 
A  firm  that  dispatched  7  vessels  from  this 
country  with  M.  S.  A.  cargo  for  Europe  and 
9  from  non -Communist  ports  to  carry 
cargo  to  the  Chinese  Reds.  Thirteen  "Hong- 
Kong  owned"  ahlpK  under  the  Panama  flag 
that  violated  the  I'anama  law  for  almost  a 
year  by  taking  goods  to  China,  were  then 
denied  f\irther  registry  by  Panama,  and  moet 
of  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  Pelplng 
Government.  Four  vessels,  three  owned  by 
French  Government  corporation,  that  traded 
with  Pelplng  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war;  two  of  which  continued  this 
trade  "until  at  least  recently";  and  all  of 
which  were  bought  from  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  under  mortgages  not 
yet  paid  in  full. 

TBS  FLAGS  THZT  FLKW 

2.  Of  ships  carrying  goods  to  Red  China, 
these  are  the  flags  they  flew  last  year: 
British,  99:  French.  2;  Chilean.  7;  Pana- 
manian. 13:  Japanese,  8:  Greek,  21;  Pakis- 
tan. 12;  Danish,  6;  Norwegian,  14;  Indian,  2: 
Finnish,  3;  Hondui-an.  1:  Swedish,  2;  Swiss. 
1;  and  Filipino.  1.  (Of  those  flying  between 
Communist  ports)  Norwegian,  18;  Greek,  7; 
Italian,  7;  Finnish.  6:  Turkish,  6:  Danish.  5; 
Swedish.  5:  British.  6;  Panamanian.  2;  Ger- 
man, 1;  Swiss,  1:  Israeli.  1. 

To  what  degree  this  shipping  continues 
may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  that  cannot  be 
resolved  with  factual  precision.  And  cer- 
tainly some  of  our  allies  have  taken  steps, 
though  belatedly,  to  prevent  their  natlonala 
from  Joining  with  Moscow  to  keep  Red  China 
In  supply  for  military  operation  against 
their  forces  and  thoae  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  situation  disclosed  In  detail  by  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  namee  of  the  countrlee — some 
especially— whose  Hags  these  ships  fly,  be- 
came  intolerable  after  the  North  Korean  In- 
vasion and  totally  Inexcusable  after  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  enured  the  war. 

Yet  a  Oovernment  official,  following  Ken* 
nedy,  told  the  subcommittee  that  since  1946 
he  had  tried  vainly  to  get  higher  authority 
to  do  something  about  a  oondition  they  all 
agreed  was  wrong. 


Eifklk  AsslTwtary  of  DmIH  of  Frasklb 
D.  RoMtvdt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  viaatoNT 
IN  TRB  BINATI  OF  THK  UNTTSD  STATS8 

Wednesday.  May  9. 1$S3 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
delivered  by  William  D.  Hassett.  formerly 
secretary  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  at 
Warm  Springs.  Oa.,  on  April  12,  1953,  at 
the  exercises  on  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Hassett  was  head  secretary  at  the 
White  House  for  nearly  20  years.  He  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine  and  a  fellow  Ver- 
monter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoito. 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Palmer,  former  Mayor  Alleom. 
members  of  the  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  Warm 
Springs  Memorial  Commission  and  all  friends 
of  the  late  President,  there's  a  gnarled  old 
oak  tree  that  sunds  near  a  family  manalon 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  A  lithe  and 
ague   boy   used   to  oUmb  to  iu  topmost 


branches.  There  he  would  look  out  on  the 
water  while  hia  dreams  rolled  on  with  the 
rolling  river,  far  out  and  far  over  the  Seven 
Seas. 

Tha  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts  but  this  boy's  were  to  carry  him 
further  than  he  knew.  At  least  when  the 
voyage  was  over,  the  long  thoughts  of  youtn 
brought  him  back,  not  to  the  house  over- 
looking the  Hudson,  which  was  still  his 
home,  but  to  the  simple  cottage  before  whi':!! 
we  are  met  together — the  little  White 
House — forever  sanctlfled  aa  the  place 
whence  his  brave  soul  took  its  flight  into 
the  unknown  8  years  ago  today. 

Here  In  this  quiet  mountain  retreat,  above 
whispering  pines,  a  place  dear  to  him  aimoat 
as  life  itself,  the  Journey  ended.  It  had 
been  a  long  Journey  and  the  strong  limbs 
had  shrunken. 

In  this  calm  atmosphere,  among  others 
who  had  suffered  even  as  he  had  suffered, 
he  hoped  and  dreamed  and  planned  a  better 
world  where  men  "shall  beat  their  swords  in- 
to plowebares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks  and  shall  not  learn  war  any  more." 
(Isa.  2,  4.)  Here  there  came  to  him  a  re- 
newed vigor  of  mind,  an  unconquerable  spirit 
that  encompassed  the  whole  world. 

So  again  he  brought  his  pitcher  to  the 
well  to  draw  once  more  the  healing  waters 
frim  the  kindly  earth.  It  was  his  last  pU- 
grlmage.  The  Angel  of  the  Dark  Shadow 
hovered  near,  nearer  even  than  any  of  us 
realised. 

He  was  In  fact  already  on  the  low.  dark 
verge  of  life  when  we  reached  the  little  White 
House  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday.  He 
was  tired  end  the  bright  sunshine  i>nd  the 
beauty  of  the  Georgia  springtime  strength- 
ened him  In  soul,  but  not  In  body.  Tee;  the 
way  had  been  long,  the  pilgrim  was  weary. 
But  we  know  he  was  sustained  even  to  the 
end  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  eternal  con- 
tlnultv  of  things.  He  had  lived  by  the 
Christian  faith  and  could  lay  down  the 
burd.ns  of  earth  holding  fast  to  that  anchor 
of  fa:th  which  looks  beyond  the  grave. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  shared  the  Platonle 
view  of  Immoruuty  set  forth  in  memorable 
llnee  some  300  years  ago  by  good  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne;  "Thus  we  are  men  and  we 
know  not  how:  there  is  something  in  us  thai 
can  be  without  us  and  will  be  after  us; 
though  It  Is  strange  that  It  has  no  hutory 
what  It  was  before  us,  nor  cannot  tell  how 
It  entered  us." 

He  could  answer  in  the  aflirmattv*  tha 
queeuon  put  In  the  long  ago  by  the  sorely 
perplexed  Job:  "If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
agalnt"  Such  was  his  eonfesslo  fldet  and 
for  him  who  held  that  faith  death  had  no 
atlng,  the  grave  no  victory. 

It  was  given  to  Franklin  Rooeevelt  to  lead 
this  country  in  a  mighty  preparedneee  effort 
and  m  the  proeecutlon  of  the  greatest  war  In 
history.  From  our  entry  into  the  conflict 
after  Pearl  Harbor  he  became  by  common 
consent  of  the  Allies,  the  leader  In  arraying 
the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
against  the  totalitarianism  represented  first 
by  Corporal  Hitler  and  the  sawdust  Caeaar. 
Mussolini,  who  led  their  respective  countries 
to  death,  disaster,  and  deetrucUon.  Stalin, 
enigma  of  the  Kremlin,  presently  emerged  aa 
spinner  of  the  spider's  web  which  was  to  en« 
trap  the  satellite  statee  and  to  extend  it* 
meehee  till  it  held  in  Its  tolls  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth. 

For  a  brief  period  but  in  time  of  grave  crlals 
Stalin  aided  the  cauae  of  the  Allies  by  an 
assault  on  Germany  which  delayed  Hitler's 
campaign  against  France  and  BriUln.  But 
as  was  soon  to  be  revealed  to  all  the  world 
SUUn  was  a  falthlees  ally.  He  betrayed  every 
trust  Impoeed  in  him  and  failed  to  keep  a 
alngle  undertaking  entered  Into  with  two 
PreeidenU  of  the  United  Statee— In  confer- 
encee  at  Yalta  and  at  Potsdam. 

When  this  monstrous  character  died  a  few 
weeks  back  the  civlllMd  world  gave  aa  Its 
verdict  that  he  was  as  wicked  a  man  aa  ever 
lived.  He  had  brought  slavery,  suflenng,  and 
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death  to  tene  and  tans  at  minions  of  human 
beings — dwellers  la  once  happy  lands.  Hind- 
sight gives  the  armchair  strategists  a  great 
advantage.  Be  Is  abls  to  tell  always  Just 
what  ahould  have  beeii  done  even  ae  the 
Monday  morning  quarterlMok.  It  la  ensy  and 
Idle  to  say  that  the  Taltii  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments should  not  have  I  teen  negotiated.  Af- 
ter all — to  keep  the  reocird  straight — It  must 
be  remembered  that  It  la  the  violation  at 
thoee  agreements  by  BtAllB  and  his  feUow 
barbarians  which  has  brought  the  world  to 
Ita  preaent  misery.  Tbh.  must  be  said  In  ths 
Intereets  of  truth  and  ]  asttoe. 

Although  It  was  Preeldent  Rooaevelfa  des- 
tiny to  lead  the  forces  of  freedom  to  victory, 
he  was  not  to  witness  the  actual  triumph 
of  the  free  nations.  He  died  on  April  12 
and  the  Germans  surrendered  virithln  a 
month.  He  had  fallen  as  a  war  ci»ualty  In 
the  struggle  to  attain  a  permanent  peace 
and  to  guarantee  freedom  to  all  nations  who 
would  accept  It  and  were  willing  to  flght  In 
defenae  of  this  ideal  for  which  mankind  has 
fought  through  the  lonj  struggle  to  achieve 
•elf -govemnMnt.  Therr  was  something  epic 
In  his  promlas  at  ths  four  freedoms  to  all  ths 
world — the  four  freedoms  he  had  enunciated 
to  the  Amrsrloan  Ooogi-ees  in  a  memorable 
addreas: 

"The  flrat  to  freedom  <if  speech  and  saprea- 
slon— everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  in 
the  world. 

"The  third  is  freedom  from  want— which, 
tranalatad  Into  world  tamu,  maans  economic 
understandlaga  which  will  secure  to  every 
naUon  a  healthy,  peaceful  lite  for  its  inhabU 
tanta— everywbera  in  ttie  world. 

"The  fourth  la  freedom  from  fear— wlUch. 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armauents  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  faahlon  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  m  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of 
aggraaaion  against  any  neighbor— aaywhera 
in  the  world? 

Alaa.  It  waa  not  glvto  to  ICr.  Rooaevelt  to 
witness  the  surrender  <>f  Qennan  arms  or 
the  collapN  of  the  Ja{aneee  war  maehlna 
which  followed  so  qui:kly.  But  he  died 
holding  high  in  f  alter  in  i  hand  the  torch  of 
liberty.  This  torch  he  hold  aloft  not  only  for 
the  guidance  of  his  o\m  countrymen  but 
as  the  symbol  of  hope  to  all  nation*— that 
iu  rays  be  seen  by  remot*!  peoples  who  Should 
behold  IU  glory  even  trmi  afar.  Hia  vision 
o(  a  better  worM  baaed  \ipon  ualvereal  peace 
was  not  to  be  raallMd  within  the  lifetime 
of  his  oontemporartea.  The  paaoa,  eauael- 
ated  in  the  Atlaatle  Ohsrtar  and  fortlfled  by 
the  four  freedoms,  aeema  far  la  the  future 
as  we  gather  here,  Neittier  angry  aoousatlon 
nor  bitter  recrlmlBaticin  shall  find  voice 
here  today  as  our  thoughts  and  minds  turn 
to  the  lament  of  Israel  m  the  beautiful  Old 
Testament  story:  "How  ttre  the  mighty  fallen 
in  the  midst  of  the  tattle.  O  Jonathan, 
thou  waat  alaln  in  thUte  high  plaoes."  (2 
Samuel  1:  2&.) 

But  like  another  her)le  martyr,  P.  D.  R. 
had  fought  a  good  fight.  He  had  finished  the 
oouree.  He  had  kept  tlie  faith.  When  the 
great  apostle  to  the  geatllee  auffered  ahlp- 
^  wreck  he  cast  four  ancl.ora  out  of  the  stem 
and  wished  for  dawn.  Aa  we  take  a  back- 
ward glance  at  our  hlsiory  we  find  that  in 
time  of  stress  and  storm  ths  American  Ship 
of  State  has  been  bleesed  with  strong 
anchora.  First,  there  ^faa  Waahington  but 
for  whoee  leadership  Ui  the  revolution  we 
could  not  have  become  a  nation.  Jefferson, 
a-lth  the  trtie  vision  of  the  statesman,  made 
fast  the  young  nation  t3  the  safe  anchorage 
of  democracy.  In  Lincoln  we  had  an  anchor 
strong  and  secure  who  preeerved  the  Union 
from  Internal  disruption.  Continuing  ths 
symbolism  of  the  shtpwraCked  apostle,  who 
would  our  fourth  anchor  bet 

I  shall  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  fix 
Franklin  Hooeevelt's  piece  In  history.  Time 
ia  a  great  leveler  and  only  when  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal  are  viewed  la  the 


perspeetlve  of  tiaM  can  we  assess  the  eootrl- 
butlon  made  by  him  to  wh(»a  we  pay  this 
anniversary  tribute. 

Pltitareh  aa  a  biographer  had  this  advan- 
tage: He  always  choee  hto  subjects  from 
among  characters  whose  plaoea  were  already 
estat>ltohed  in  history.  Time  had  rendered 
Ite  verdict  on  theee  eminent  men. 

That  made  It  poeallBle  for  the  author  of 
Plutarch's  Uvee  to  write  a  work  which  nearly 
S.OOO  years  later  is  stUl  a  bsst  seller.  Inci- 
dentally, Plutarch  had  no  email  part  la 
forming  the  mind  of  Frankhn  Booeevelt 
even  as  It  did  oountteee  other  leaden  In 
world  affairs  not  least  among  thenk  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  William  Shakespeare. 

So  we  leave  him  to  the  verdict  of  history: 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done;  wen  hast  thou 

fought 
The  better  flght,  who  single  has  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth.  In  word  mightlw  than  they  In 

arms: 
And  for  the  teetlmony  of  truth  has  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence:  for  this  was  all  thy  care 
To  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God." 

—Paradiae  Lo»t  {VI.  29-38), 

The  days  were  evil  and  tlie  times  perverse 
when  Franklin  Booeevelt  entered  the  White 
House  in  1833.  That  vras  90  years  ago  and 
men  etUl  only  slightly  gray  at  the  temples 
can  remember  the  deeperatlon  at  thoee  days 
as  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion cams  to  a  close.  Tht  country  was  in 
the  depths  of  the  greateet  depression  In  hia- 
tory.  Roosevelt  entered  upon  hto  duties 
with  eourage  and  determination.  Busineas 
and  iaduatry  were  at  a  ■tandstill.  Baniu 
were  oloeing  at  an  appalling  rate.  Agri- 
eulture,  basic  to  a  sound  economy,  had 
reached  the  loweet  point  in  the  iitotory  of 
American  farming.  Parma  were  being  sold 
for  k>ack  taaea.  Permere  burned  their 
produce  In  public  ai  a  protest  agaiaet  rutaoue 
prtcea. 

Othera  left  their  eropa  uaharvested  to  rot 
in  the  flelde.  Farm  mortgagee  were  foro- 
elosed  by  thoueands.  The  plight  of  miUions 
and  millions  of  Jobless  men  and  women  and 
the  eutertag  of  their  families  forms  a  tragic 
ohapter  la  %h*  hlslory  ot  uaealichtaaad 
capital  lam. 

To  the  White  Rouee  caoM  big  bxMinea.  hat 
la  hand,  aad  said,  ia  effect,  "We  eaa  go 
ao  further,  take  ua  over."  What  happaaed 
la  the  next  hundred  days  to  eeoaomie  hto- 
tory.  The  Natioa  eqperieaoed  reaewal  of 
life— a  new  birth  at  hope  aad  freedom. 

Alaa,  republics  are  uagratefui  la  thto 
twentieth  eeatury  evaa  ai  ta  Daate'a  day. 
Before  the  aeat  electioa  came  around  the 
repreeentattves  of  big  bXMtaees  which  Roose- 
velt had  rasoued  from  its  owa  tragic  foUy 
were  organlaing  Liberty  Leagues.  Hate  Roose- 
velt Clubs  and  "that  man"  was  held  up  to 
public  ecom  for  leading  the  Nation  down  the 
road  to  sodaliam  and  destruction.  TIm  cry 
of  too  much  government  in  business  was 
raised  to  high  heaven. 

Now.  as  Al  Smith  used  to  aay:  "Let's  look 
at  tha  reoord."  I  think  It  to  true  that 
P.  D.  R.  atands  out  as  the  greateet  humani- 
tarian of  hto  time.  Be  dared  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  harbor  the  harlKtrleea  even 
as  the  Scriptures  admonish. 

lb  do  thto  he  dared  to  bototsr  up  the 
courage  and  self  respect  of  mllUons  of  un- 
employed by  giving  them  Jobs  on  public 
projects  through  ths  Works  Progreee  Admin- 
istration and  the  Public  Worlu  Admintotra- 
tlon— the  famUiar  WPA  and  PWA  of  the  days 
when  the  late  Harry  Hopkins  and  the  late 
Harold  Ickae  batttod  each  other  in  a  Jurto- 
dictional  flght  into  wliich  the  Preeident  was 
oftaa  drawa  as  arbiter.  P.  D.  R.  remained 
adanumt  for  laUef  wages  tor  labor  performed. 
Of  oouree  there  were  abueea.  There  were 
bouad  to  be.  But  the  loyal  oppoeitioa,  hav- 
iag  aeglected  to  provide  whea  ia  power  any 
aooial  seeurity.  whatever,  old-age  asaiatanoe 


or  unemployment  insuraaee.  waged  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  1S88  as  advooates 
of  relief  on  a  pauper  basto  for  those  gtUlty 
of  old  age  and  unemployment.  This  would 
have  meant  fastening  upon  thto  country  the 
dreaded  Snglish  workhooae  system — thereby 
stlgmatlMng  tha  aged  and  t^wligent  as 
paupers. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way  In  the  past 
90  yeara.  TIm  wheel  haa  come  fuU  circle. 
Indeed.  President  Elsenhower  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  the  early  weeka  of  hto  admin- 
istration a  proposal  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bdxicatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare. President  Tnmian  had  advocated  the 
creation  of  this  new  Cabinet  poet  for  8  years 
withoot  congressional  support.  VerUy.  "the 
mllto  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly."  Presidenc 
Etoenhower  has  announced  hto  intention  of 
appointing  a  vary  charming  and  capable 
Southern  lady  to  the  new  poet.  Mra.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby  will,  therefore,  become  the  flret 
woman  membn  of  the  preeent  Cabinet. 
Thto  to  all  to  the  good.  BtUl.  cme  wonders 
why  Preeident  Truman 'e  proposal  so  wrong 
In  1M7  and  1M»  could  be  so  right  in  1B53. 

Speaking  of  the  Hopklns-Icke  feud,  theee 
Cabinet  Jeakiuslee  have  bedeviled  every 
President  from  George  Washington  onward. 
No  one  suffered  from  thto  cause  more  than 
the  great  Lincoln,  who  had  to  deal  with  Cab- 
inet membera  and  generals  in  the  field  whose 
perfidy  approached  treason.  You  msy  bs 
sure  that  petty  Jaaknislss  among  President 
Btoealxtwer's  couasalors  have  added  to  the 
burdens  of  our  thrice  heavily  burdened  Chief 
■Moutiva. 

But  to  return  to  Oovernment  ia  busiaeei. 
The  tariff  to  such  aa  outstanding  instance 
of  Oovernnteat  (OOP)  interference  with 
buaiaeas  that  I  forbear  to  ealarge  oa  suoh 
issues  as  Federal  deposit  iasuraaoe,  the 
Roosevelt  bankiag  law  which  eaded  tor  good 
aad  all  the  aefarious  practice  of  gambliat 
by  baak  eaeentivea  ia  the  stock  market  with 
the  life  aavings  of  depoaitora:  the  regulation 
of  traaiportatioa  ratee  by  the  laterstate 
OomaMroe  OoBuaisaioa  aa  a  more  reaaoaaMe 
axpedleat  thaa  "all  the  traflie  will  bear,"  as 
aauactoted  by  old  Oonawdore  VaaderbUt,  of 
**the  publla  be  damned"  fame. 

Tee;  we  have  traveled  far  la  M  yeara  ■■ 
ae  tar,  in  taet,  that  the  Republieaa-ooa- 
trolled  tOth  Ooagrees  failed  to  propoee  repeal 
of  a  •ingle  New  Deal  measure.  The  preeeat 
Republieaa  admlaiatratton,  ia  coatrol  ot 
both  the  White  Rouse  aad  the  Oongreee.  ta 
equally  silent  about  the  repeal  of  any  New 
Deal  laws  which,  as  the  paity  ia  opposition, 
they  fought  tooth  and  nail  when  they  were 
pending  in  the  Natioaal  Legialatura. 

It  will  ahock  thoae  whom  P.  D.  R.  called 
economic  royaltot^— the  Bourbons  of  Amer- 
ican polltica  who  learn  nothing  and  forget 
nothing — to  be  told  that  Praaklia  Rooeevelt, 
far  from  being  a  Socialtot.  was  the  most  en- 
lightened proponent  of  the  free-entorprise 
system  tliat  this  country  haa  known  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
at  the  turn  of  the  centtnr.  The  purpoeea 
of  the  Sherman  Act  were  toudable.  Its  per- 
formance has  been  different.  Under  the 
operation  of  thto  law  we  have  witnessed 
such  a  concentration  of  economic  power  that 
trust-busting  casee  have  clogged  the  docketa 
of  our  Federal  courts  for  the  last  60  years. 
There  remains  today  a  sufliclent  backlog  of 
theee  cases  to  test  the  talent  and  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  policy  of  our  new  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  BrowneU. 

The  two  Rooeevnlta— P.  D.  R.  and  T.  R— 
had  thto  in  common:  They  inapired  among 
their  followers  all-out  affection  or  implaca- 
ble hatred.  I  will  leave  It  to  my  hearers  to 
place  me  In  the  proper  category.  Suffice 
to  say  that  P.  D.  R's  enemiee  feared  hit  pree- 
enoe  lest  they  chould  surrender  their  ani- 
moaity  to  the  jMrsuasive  voice,  the  dynamic 
smile,  and  ths  warm  fellowship  that  oame 
from  a  genuine  love  of  people.  Tea;  his 
enemies  sometimee  avoided  him,  feai-tul  of 
yieldiag  to  the  Rooeevelt  eharm. 
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Dky  tftBBV  OB  Apm  It. 

Thus  affCB  «e  tte  cDd  ha  bar*  mVtamt  %o 
hli  tUUi  thftt  la  tA«  eonfllet  that  rant  xhm 
tfortd  arouad  bim.  rich*  vtmM  triumph  ta 


'nniday,'*  wiou  b«  la  •  iprrch  ha  «aa  aot 
%o  dallw.  "aa  va  owva  agalaat  ttoa  tarrlbla 
of  war  aa  ara  go  torwartt 
itrttutlOB  that  aay 
of  taoflMa  balBp  eaa  mata  la  thla 
tha  ooatrltoutlon  of  laatlag  paaea.  I  aak  you 
to  kaap  up  your  faith.  X  maaaura  tha  aound. 
uoXM  aehlavaoMnt  that  eaa  ba  mada  at  thla 
tUna  by  tha  atralght  adca  of  your  own  eon- 
fldancia  and  your  raaolv*.  And  to  you.  and 
to  all  Amarleana  who  dadlcate  thamaalrea 
with  ua  to  tha  maHnf  of  aa  aWrtlnf  paaca, 
laay: 

"Hm  only  Uoilt  to  our  raaWaatlon  of  to- 
morrow will  ba  our  doubta  of  today.  Ltt 
ua  mora  forward  with  strong  and  actlra 
faith." 

Tha  final  aentcnce — foMt  quoted — ^waa 
found  In  his  own  handwriting  after  his 
daath.  Ba  had  added  it  to  tha  draft  of  the 
Jefferwrn  Day  speech  after  the  stenographer^ 
tranoerfpt  of  his  dictation  had  been  given 
to  him.  Thna,  it  came  about  that  the  word 
".alth"  waa  the  last  word  be  spolu  in  pre- 
paring his  last  message  to  his  countrymen. 

To  the  end  he  was  a  great  heart,  nerer 
wavering  when  duty  pointed  tlie  way.  He 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  his  strength 
In  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  that  cause  his 
lalth   never  faltered. 

On  a  day  in  mid-April,  like  Vallant-for- 
Truth  In  Bunyan's  great  allegory.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  taken  with  a  sximmons  and 
had  this  for  a  token  that  the  sununons  was 
true,  that  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the 
fountain:  that  the  wheel  was  broken  at  the 
dstem.  So.  carrjrlng  his  marks  and  scars 
with  him  as  a  witness  that  he  had  fought 
the  Lord's  battles,  "Valiant-for-Truth  passed 
over  and  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  htm 
on  the  other  slda." 


Dcuurk  aad  At  Atlaatk  Comnmitty  of 
Natkms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

am  wiaooMaov 
IK  THB  SENATK  OF  THB  DOTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Denmark:  The  Weakest  Link 
In  a  Chain  of  Military  Hopes."  written 
by  Crosby  8.  Noyes  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  2.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

la  NATO  WosTH  It?— DEKMAaK:  Thz  Weak- 
rsT  Link  in  a  Chain  of  MmrssT  Hopes — 
Nothing  Exactly  Rottkn  iw  That  State, 
Btrr  Akmt  MoaAi.z  la  a  Bit  Staomaht 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes ) 
Copenhagen.— Denmark,  key  to  the  control 

of   the  BalUc  and  vital  to  the  defense  of 


li  iuTO%  }»km 


TlM  wortd  |Qfi  a  lUapaa  of  Um  problMR  thla 
bMt  Danlali  troop*  iMitid  a  Oman* 
oflOlDat  asMnatoa  oC  aompubory 
wrrtoa  from  II  «o  !•  BMatha.  Tb* 
'  ttMj  pM  oa.  vhleh  «mm  UBOomfortably 
•laaa  to  opoa  mutUiy.  arouaod  auaplelona  that 
—nathlin  waa  not  aU  It  ataould  ba  la  tha 
•totaoT  DMMkrtc. 

Otoaa  Infaatnattoa  taada  to  eonftrm  tha 
■mplBloo.  Tbata  la  llttla  avldanca  hara  to 
aneoaraif*  optlmiain  about  Daanmrtfa  con- 
trlbtttftoii  to  waa  tain  aacurlty.  Among  tha 
paoplaa  that  hava  baaa  aeouaid  of  foot-drag- 
ging In  tba  taaimamant  rata,  tha  charga  can 
SDoat  Juatly  ba  lavalad  agalnat  tha  Danaa. 

On  tha  military  alda.  Denmark  haa  mada 
painfully  slow  progrwa  toward  a  moblllaatlon 
goal  which  calla  for  field  forcaa  of  225.000 
men — four  divisions  and  an  air  force  of  aoma 
300  tacUcal  aircraft.  Her  total  active  foroaa 
today  are  aald  to  number  about  40.000.  Tha 
quality  of  tha  active  and  raaarvs  dlvlalona.  In 
tarma  of  morale  and  probable  parformanoa, 
la  not  one  to  inaplra  confldenca. 

Like  the  Norwegians,  the  Danaa  much  pre- 
fer an  Informal  kind  of  mUltary  aervtce. 
They  pxrt  considerable  stock  in  the  home 
guard,  which  numbers  about  43.000  men  and 
offers  certain  social  and  recreational  attrac- 
tions after  office  hours  and  on  week  enda. 
Hie  home  guard  undoubtedly  Increases  the 
aodal  prestige  of  the  uniform  and  would 
play  a  genuine  military  role  in  case  of  trou- 
ble. It  is  no  reflection  on  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism of  its  members,  however,  to  say  that 
this  amateur  army  does  not  provide  any  real 
ac^utton  of  Denmark's  security  problem. 

When  the  profe»ional  troops  kicked  over 
the  traces  last  spring.  It  was  sjrmptomatic  of 
a  larger  problem  in  the  political  field.  For 
some  time  the  Danish  defense  authorities  had 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  length  at  service  from  12  to  18 
months  In  order  to  meet  their  NATO  com- 
mitments. To  their  dismay,  they  foimd  that 
there  wasn't  enough  barrack  sp<M>e  in  the 
country  to  take  care  of  the  larger  tarcta. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  way  out.  it  was 
decided  that  40  percent  of  the  troops  then 
In  uniform  would  be  selected  for  the  full 
18-month  term.  The  rest  would  be  sent 
back  to  civilian  life  after  a  year. 

Not  unnaturaUy.  the  selected  troops  took 
a  dim  view  of  this  solution,  especially  since 
the  authorities  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  explain  the  need  for  it.  The  popularity 
of  the  Army  and  the  general  state  of  morale 
was  low  enough  as  it  was.  The  new  order 
left  the  field  wide  open  for  Communist 
agitators.  And  Communist  agitators  moved 
in. 

vinfaCBssA«T  raoBLnt 

The  results  were  particularly  unfortunate 
because  the  problem  need  never  have  arisen. 
For  months,  the  Danes  bad  been  \irged  to 
send  more  of  their  men  into  Germany  for 
training.  There  are  adequate  barracks  fa- 
cilities Just  across  the  Danish  border.  The 
defense  of  Denmark,  furthermore,  undoubt- 
edly calls  for  a  stand  along  the  Kiel  Canal 
In  Germany  rather  than  along  the  wide-open 
Danish  border. 

None  of  these  arguments,  however,  has 
made  much  of  a  dent  on  the  Danish  poli- 
ticians. Up  to  this  point,  there  has  been 
no  disposition  to  authorize  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  Danish  troops  in  Germany 
from  their  present  strength  of  1,500  to  a 
stiggested  4.000.  In  an  election  year,  the 
political  preastire  to  keep  the  boys  at  home, 
whatever  the  mUitary  conse^)  aences,  is  ap- 
parently too  great  to  be  defied. 

A  number  of  other  urgent  problems  are 
a  long  way  from  solution,  including  author- 
ization for  American  forces  to  man  Danish 
airfields.  Unlike  the  Norwegians,  the  Danes 
have  no  agreement  with  Russia  which  would 
prevent  them  from  inviting  NATO  forces 
into  Danish  sou.  They  have,  however,  aU 
of  the  standard  objections  to  the  presence 


«f  l«ff«lffB  troops  Mii  llMto  ti  Utila  faopo  Imt* 
of  oorly  tavoMMa  aailoiu 

Apart  troai  tha  puralj  MlUtary  plotuio. 
tlM  DuMi  hay*  not  alwaiyo  aankod  fiforoMa 
Bottoaa  lor  thair  ooM«war  partoriaaua.  At 
yartouB  ttmaa.  ttaora  havo  baaa  bluat  pro- 


OBd  ttM  boa  Ourtala  aouatrlaa.  Portlaular 
attoattoa  oantaMd  laat  yaar  oa  tho  aala  of 
a  BOW  Daalah  taakar  to  th*  mwilana.  At 
tha  Uma.  tha  Daaaa  admitted  that  tha  ship 
eama  under  th4  list  of  torbiddaa  trade  itaaM 
of  their  NATO  agraamant,  but  aiplaiaai 
that  tha  tanker  had  baaa  oontraetad  oai 
paid  for  bafora  tha  agraamaat  waa  mada. 

nuT  Tamtn  bsal 

Today,  at  least  one  mora  taakar  la  naarlng 
eonM>latlon  la  a  Daalah  shipyard,  aad  there 
are  ruakora  that  a  aaw  deal  la  la  tha  worka. 
Thaaa  nuaora  hava  baaa  flaUy  daaiad  by 
a  Danish  Oovemment  aouroa  to  thla  eor- 
raapondent.  But  no  official  aaauraaaaa  havo 
baeo  glvea.  and  the  Ulk  oontlauaa. 

The  general  picture  tends  to  shatter  tha 
eherlshed  and  coay  illusion  that  the  smalleat 
oovmtrles  are  invariably  tha  scrappiest  and 
most  gallant.  The  Danes  are  vary  conscious 
of  the  slae  of  their  country — leaa  than  half 
the  Bias  of  Virginia  with  a  population  only 
slightly  larger  than  Chicago— «nd  they  are 
not  inspired  by  It.  As  a  Dane  oaoe  candidly 
explained  to  an  Anterlcan:  'Dennuu'k  Is  not 
for  heroee." 

The  last  war  the  Danes  fought  was  la 
1804.  with  Germany.  They  loet.  Since  that 
experience,  Denmark's  studied  foreign  policy 
has  been  to  remain  as  inconspicuous  as  pos- 
sible. As  in  Norway,  the  military  has  been 
looked  down  on  as  the  least  desirable  career 
that  a  young  man  could  cbooee  for  himself. 
And,  since  1864,  few  have  choeen  It. 

In  World  War  n,  Denmark  offered  no  real 
resistance  to  the  German  invasion  and  was 
rewarded  by  what  the  Nazis  called  their 
"model  occupation."  The  people  here,  like 
all  Europeans,  will  talk  feelingly  and  with 
undoubted  sincerity  about  the  mental  ter- 
rors of  a  hoatUe  occupation.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  much  of  the  country  prospered 
under  the  Germans.  The  resistance  move- 
ment got  underway  late  and  was  limited  in 
scope.  It  was  hardly  an  experience  to  leave 
an  enduring  Impression  on  the  average 
famUy. 

LT7KEWABM   TO   NATO 

Denmark  entered  NATO  In  1949  with  leaa 
enthusiasm  than  most  ct  the  charter  nat.i/^i^. 
She  came  into  the  aUiance  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  Norway,  whose  lead  the 
Danes  are  Inclined  to  follow.  Joined  after 
despairing  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian pact.  The  second  was  the  beUef 
that  NATO  provided  the  best  aastu»nce  that 
there  would  be  no  war. 

The  example  of  Denmark  also  dlsoouragea 
the  lUusion  that  all  the  United  States  has  to 
do  Is  put  food  In  European  bellies  and  guns 
in  European  bands  to  create  a  citadel  of 
western  strength. 

With  the  help  of  some  8270  mUlion  In 
Marshall  plan  aid,  the  Danish  economy,  com- 
pared to  most  of  Europe.  Is  in  excellent  shape. 
The  shipping  industry  is  booming.  The 
famously  efficient  DanUh  farmers — who  pro- 
duce the  major  part  of  Denmark's  export 
earnings — are  turning  in  bumper  crope. 
Since  last  year,  the  Danes  have  been  able  to 
carry  the  cost  of  their  rearmament  program 
without  outside  help,  except  In  the  form  of 
finished  miUtary  equipment. 

Prosperity  and  economic  Independence, 
however,  have  not  generated  any  notable 
amount  of  steam  behind  the  military  effort. 
There  is  at  least  as  much  concern  over  main- 
taining what  the  Danes  call  the  "social  front" 
(1.  e.,  high  living  standards)  as  there  is  over 
the  creation  of  an  effective  fighting  force, 

"What  good  does  it  do  you  to  have  weap- 
ons." they  ask.  "if.  in  the  meantime,  you 
have  lost  men's  hearts?" 
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la  erittolalni  Daamark*!  partormaaoo, 
thara  la  oaa  factor  that  ahould  not  ba  ovar* 
looked.  It  la  thai  thla  amall  aad  htatorloally 
naulral  oouatry  Ilea  rlfbt  undar  tha  guaa  of 
tha  Mad  Army.    Ruaalaa  troona  ai«  quaitarod 

f\(st  M  aaiaa  away  from  tha  Daalah  fioattar. 
tuaalaa  pteaaa  ar«  wlttala  It  mlautn'  ftylag 
tima  of  Daalah  towaa. 

Tha  Daaaa  ara  under  no  tUuslon  about 
how  much  aacurlty  they  can  axpaot  from 
their  NATO  alllaa.  If  war  ahould  break  out 
at  thla  point.  Thair  border  Ilea  aaat  of  tha 
Elbe  Rlvar — on  the  wrong  alda  of  any  da- 
fenaa  line  that  the  NATO  foroaa  of  Oantral 
Buropa  could  hope  to  hold. 

Beoauaa  of  thebr  atrataglo  poaltlon.  tha 
Danaa  raallaa  that  thay  would  eartalnly  ba 
Invaded  early  In  any  general  war.  Thay 
know  that  they  they  can  never  hope  to 
muster  enough  strength  to  hold  nwre  than 
a  smal!  part  of  the  country  for  a  short  tUaa. 
They  hava  ao  aaauranoa  on  the  queetlon  of 
how  soon  aad  In  what  force  help  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  practical  aalf-ln- 
terest.  It  Is  not  entirely  surprising  that  tha 
Danes  should  adopt  a  cautious  attitude. 
The  more  remarkable  fact,  perhaps.  U  that 
this  self-consciously  unherolc  people  should 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  have  In  fhftmlffnlng 
their  traditional  neutralism. 

NATIONAL  roacca 

Plnally,  Denmark,  with  Its  manifold  weak- 
nesses, points  up  one  fundamental  fact  about 
NATO's  military  strength.  The  force  that 
Is  being  created  in  Western  Europe  today 
cannot  be  counted  in  terms  of  so  many  men. 
so  many  divisions  and  so  many  planes  as  If 
the  total  represented  a  unified  force. 

Despite  the  illusion  provided  by  a  imlfied 
command,  these  forces  are  still  essentially 
national  forces  with  national  limlUtions. 
With  few  exceptions  they  are  tied  down 
firmly  to  their  own  limited  geographical 
area.  Whether  they  will  fight — and  how 
well — depends  a  lot  more  on  the  attitudes  of 
people  in  Copenhagen  or  Istrand  than  it  does 
on  the  attitudes  to  be  found  in  Washington 
or  at  SHAPE  headquarters.  It  depends  In 
the  final  analysis,  on  a  complex  tangle  of 
factors  undreamed  of  In  the  philosophy  of 
American  aid  programs. 

To  the  extent  that  these  attitudes  can 
be  strengthened  and  improved.  NATO's 
strength  will  Increase.  But  it  is  a  problem 
that  goee  well  beyond  the  question  of  how 
many  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  are  on 
hand.  And  so  far  as  Denmark  is  concerned, 
the  solution  will  not  be  quickly  or  easily 
found. 


Tb«  GoTenuBcat  PrintiDf  Ofice 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAllVn 

Monday.  AprU  20.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  a  circular  which  I  received 
from  the  Columbia  Typographical  Union. 
No.  101.  It  forcefully  presents  a  case 
that  requires  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Congress: 

Wbt  DosbnT  CoNOBEsa  OoBBscT  Tma 
Gaofls  iNJUBiica? 

Thla  injustice  to  these  OPO  employees  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  of  the  1932  Economy 
Act  to  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
leave  law  for  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent at  that  time  than  that  in  effect  In 
every  other  Government  agency.  The  Oov- 
emment Printing  Office  in  1833  reqtUred  Ita 


•mployoaa  to  aora  thair  Man  pay  1  yaar  ta 
•dyaaoa  of  ttt  voa, 

IM8  MOMOMT  AOf  NKAUMi  tM 

Itiua,  tha  amployoaa  at  tha  Qotaramant 
Frlntlng  Ottoa,  who  at  that  tIma  did  not 
cyan  gat  alek-laava  pay.  wara  oompallad  to 
watt  uatu  INS  to  uaa  laata  aoeumulated  la 

int. 


OPO  SMKOTOa  LOOT  i  TaMM*  fcBAVB— OTMB 

»aaKoiBi  uomt  omlt  i  raaa'a  lbavb 

Tha  amployaaa  thaa  at  tha  Oovaramaat 
Printing  Offtoa  thua  loat  a  yaara'  leave  pay 
In  19SS  under  the  provtaloaa  of  the  Boonomy 
Aot  of  1932.  AU  Other  Padaral  agency  am- 
ployaaa loat  only  1  year's  leave  bacauaa  of 
thla  aama  Boonomy  Act  of  19S9. 

iPormar  President  Truman,  then  on  the 
Senate  PrInUng  Ooaunlttee.  approved  In  19S9 
the  paynkant  of  15  daya  of  this  lOSt  back 
leave  pay  to  thaee  4.8S9  1932  employees  of 
the  Oovemment  printing  Ofllee. 

Twice  the  Senate  has  voted  approval  of 
bills  which  would  pay  the  balance  (15  days) 
of  thla  back  leave  pay  and  oorreet  this  In- 
JusUce,  19SS  and  1989. 

The  Houae  has  voted  approval  of  a  bill  to 
correct  the  same  injustice.  1934. 

Three  Public  Printers  (two  Democrate  and 
a  Republican)  have  Informed  Congress  that 
theee  Federal  employees  should  be  paid  this 
money  due  them;  that  It  is  grossly  tuifair  to 
do  otherwise. 

The  Comptroller  General,  through  a  ruling 
In  1933,  authorized  payment  of  50  percent  of 
the  amount  due  these  employees,  or  16  days' 
leave,  but  needs  further  congressional  au- 
thorisation to  pay  the  balance  due. 

This  rank  injustice  to  these  GPO  em- 
ployees will  be  perpetuated  unless  the  83d 
Congress  approves  the  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 204  which  could  liquidate  this  long- 
standing obligation.  If  adopted. 

rXTNIM  TO  PAT  THIS  CLAIM  STILL.  IMPOUNP«D  AT 
TBXASTTET 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
$489,336.90  required  to  pay.  at  the  1932  wage 
scale,  this  1932  back  leave  pay  to  these  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  employees  is  still  im- 
pounded there.  It  could  be  paid  in  United 
States  bonds. 

Now  that  Congress  has  finally  reimbursed 
the  Spanish-American  War  veterans  for  the 
expense  they  incurred  getting  home  from 
the  Philippines,  possibly  the  Congress  can 
correct  another  gross  and  rank  injustice  to 
these  1932  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  authorize  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  this  1932  back-leave  pay 
by  passing  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  204. 

wo  OTBZB   rXDCaAL  EKPLOTXEB  WEaZ  SO 
PKMALIZSO  Df    less 

Mo  other  Federal  employees  were  so  un- 
fairly penalized  by  the  1932  Economy  Act, 
as  only  the  Government  Printing  Office  em- 
ployeee  were  required  to  build  up  1  year's 
leave-pay  credit  before  any  leave  could  be 
used  at  all. 

The  Government  owes  the  balance  of  this 
leave  money  to  these  1932  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  When  will  Oon- 
gress  act  to  liquidate  this  obligation? 

If  the  Hotise  will  pass  House  Joint  Reeo- 
lutiOD  204,  sponsored  by  Representative 
FaAWK  B.  Small,  Republican,  of  Maryland, 
It  wUl  be  cooperating  to  liquidate  a  legiti- 
mate obligation  of  the  Oovemment  that  re- 
sulted from  faulty  congressional  legislation 
of  1932,  which  unfairly  deprived  4,839  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  Printing  Office  of 
9489,380.90.  No  other  Federal  employees 
vrere  so  discriminated  against. 

EVKBIBUOT    BATS   TRI8    CLAIM    SHOULD    BE   PAID, 
BUT  NOBODT  PAYS  IT 

The  Senate  (twice),  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives  (once),  the  Comptroller  General, 
three  Public  Printers,  and  other  Government 
officials  familiar  with  this  case,  all  are  unani- 
mous In  the  opinion  that  these  employees 
have  a  Just  claim  against  the  Government, 
but  It  is  still  unpaid. 


Topolava)  Oovaniiaaat  oAotoli  tooaatly  |ot 
thair  book  laava.   Why  aot  tha  OPOT 
Aa  a  llambar  of  Ooagraaa,  what  eoopara* 

tloB  oaa  wa  oouat  oa  from  you  to  halp  paaa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DWIGHT  GRISWOLD 


OP  Ml 

m  THB  BBNATB  OF  THB  UMXTBD  8TATB8 

Wednetday.  May  6. 1953 

Mr.  QRISWOUX  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  Tuesday.  May  5,  1953.  at  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  by  P.  B.  Decker.  Nebraska 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, before  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies.  I  think  this  is 
of  particular  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  concerns  and  under- 
scores a  dispute  which  has  arisen  between 
officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  State  educational  officials  over  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  handling 
of  educational  benefits  under  the  Ko- 
rean GI  benefits  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  rft««»ii«^  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Stete  Ap- 
proval Agencies  the  issue  that  has  recently 
developed  between  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  varioxis 
States,  concerning  the  supervision  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  institutions,  es- 
tabHshmente,  and  coursee  of  training  la 
which  veterans  are  enrolled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  appropriate  to  state  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  burden  stenog- 
raphers or  mechanical  equipment  with  the 
task  of  recording  what  I  shall  say  today. 
Knowing  full  well  that  what  I  say  today 
"will  be  used  against  me,"  I  have  bitmght 
vrith  me  sufficient  copies  for  all  who  might 
desire  copies  of  my  address. 

Since  the  Initial,  startling  realization  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  now  actuaUy 
prc^xwes  to  supervise  educational  Institu- 
tions and  courses  of  training.  I  have  done 
considerable  research  in  the  laws  providing 
educational  beneflte  for  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  have  read,  comprehensively, 
the  directives  covering  the  actlvltiee  aad 
reporting  procedures  of  the  Educational 
Benefits  Representetives.  I  have  read  cor- 
respondence addressed  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  Nebraska,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  by  officials  of  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. However,  the  basic  premise  from  which 
I  initially  attacked  the  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration supervisory  procedure  remains 
unaltered.    It  is  my  contention  that — 

1.  The  educational  provisions  of  Public 
Law  346.  as  amended,  and  PubUc  Law  650, 
do  not  stete,  or  even  remotely  imply  a  per- 
sonal Inspection  or  supervision  of  any  non- 
Federal  educational  institution,  establish- 
ment or  program. 

2.  Both  laws  specifically  prohibit  "any 
supervision  or  control,  wbateoever,  over  any 
State  approving  agency.  State  aduoattonal 
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•geney,  or  State  apprenticeship  agency,  or  any 
educational  Institution  or  training  establish- 
ment."  And,  may  I  add  that  the  rolumlnous 
correspondence  addressed  to  the  Chief  Ez- 
ecutiTe  of  the  Btate  of  IVebraska.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Nebraska,  by  Central 
OfBce  ofllcials  have  avoided  like  the  plague 
this  specific  and  protective  safegxiard  written 
Into  both  laws. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  rebuttal  to 
our  objections  Just  stated  invariably  pursues 
the  same  foOowing  pattern: 

1.  Public  Law  550  has  Imposed  great  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion.    We  will  agree  with  this. 

2.  The  Veterans'  Administration  can  prop- 
erly discharge  those  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties only  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  super- 
vision and  Inspection  of  educational  Institu- 
tions, training  establishments,  and  coxirses  of 
instruction.  We  are  In  complete  disagree- 
ment with  this.  The  law  does  not  so  state, 
and  the  law  does  not  so  imply. 

3.  And  here  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Dwisar  Gais- 
woLD,  Senator  from  Nebraska,  by  Ifr.  Bam 
H.  CoUe,  Veterans'  Administration  Central 
Office,  under  date  of  April  2.  1S53: 

"The  Improper  practices  and  abuses  that 
grew  up  and  the  fraudulent  acts  perpetrated 
In  connection  with  some  schools  which  had 
been  approved  by  State  agencies  and  in  which 
▼eterans  had  been  enroUed  have  become  fair- 
ly well  known  throughout  this  country.  •  •  • 
Many  people  doubtless  thought  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  responsible  for  the  ap- 
proval which  had  been  extended  to  these 
schools.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Each  such 
school  was  approved  for  veterans  training 
toy  a  State  approving  agency.  •  •  •  The  re- 
•ult  of  these  Improper  or  fraudulent  prac- 
tices was  that  large  amounts  of  appropri- 
ated funds  were  expended  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  courses  of  questionable 
worth  and  the  entitlement  of  veterans  was 
dissipated  in  the  pursuit  of  courses  having 
little  If  any  lasting  value." 

And,  upon  holding  the  State  approval 
agencies  solely  responsible  for  the  Improper 
practices,  abuses,  and  fraudulent  acts  per- 
petrated by  some  schools,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration official  named  advances  his  so- 
lution, which  is  most  graphically  set  forth 
by  the  flrst  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  De- 
cember 19,  1962.  addressed  to  all  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  offices  and  centers: 
"Public  Law  550.  83d  Congress,  requires  the 
Administrator  to  take  specific  action  such 
as  to  discontinue  payments  to  veterans,  to 
refuse  to  enroll  veterans,  and  to  disapprove 
count*  of  education  and  training  for  the  en- 
roUment  of  veterans  when  he  finds  that  the 
eourse  of  education  and  training  falls  to 
meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  title  n,  or 
that  the  establishment  offering  such  courses 
has  violated  any  provisions  of  that  title  or 
falls  to  meet  any  of  its  requirements.  In  or- 
der that  the  Veterans'  Administration  may 
properly  and  effectively  carry  out  these  re- 
•ponslbiUtles.  sirstematlc  surveys  will  t*!  con- 
ducted perlodlcaUy  at  the  schools  and  train- 
ing establishments  enrolling  veterans  In 
coxn-ses  of  education  and  training  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law." 

First,  we  shall  establish  that  the  State  ap- 
proving agencies  were  not  solely  or  even  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  Irregularttlea.  Im- 
proper practices  and  fraudulent  acts  perpe- 
trated In  some  schools  in  which  veterans 
were  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  346.  as  amended.  In  his  letter  of 
April  a.  1953.  Mr.  Colle  should  have  pointed 
out  that  the  States  were  not  reimbursed  for 
supervising  on-the-job  and  apprentice  train- 
ing until  1947,  and  that  the  States  were  not 
reimbursed  for  supervising  educational  In- 
stitutions until  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
•10.  81st  Congress,  1950.  And.  In  most  In- 
stances, such  relmbiusement  has  been  most 
Inadequate,  and  generaUy  to  provided  only 
after  months  of  haggling  during  which  the 
Btate  must  operate  without  funds.    Mr.  CoUe 


should  have  pointed  out  not  only  the  fraud- 
ulent acts  and  irregularities  that  existed  in 
veterans  training,  but  the  fact  that  most  of 
ttaoae  Irregularities  occurred  during  the 
years  when  the  Veterans'  Administration 
utilized  the  services  of  thousands  of  train- 
ing officers  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doDars  in  the  supervision  of  the  veteran 
trainee.  It  was  not  until  March  10.  1950, 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  aban- 
doned Its  attempt  to  supervise  veterans  en- 
rolled under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
346.  as  amended.  On  the  date  specified,  the 
States  had  not  yet  been  paid  a  red  cent  for 
the  supervision  of  educational  Institutions 
In  which  veterans  were  enrolled.  Why  did 
not  the  extensive  and  costly  supervisory 
program,  ptirsued  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration over  a  period  of  nearly  6  years,  dis- 
close some  of  the  fraudulent  acts  and  irregu- 
lar practices  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion now  bemoans?  Why  were  those  irre- 
gularities not  then  reported  to  the  State  ap- 
proving agencies,  or  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs?  By  July  31.  1951.  the  vet- 
erans educational  program  under  Public 
Law  346.  78th  Congress,  had  cost  $12363.- 
899.474.  Of  that  sum  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration had  expended  $343,215,795  for  ad- 
ministrative costs — and  the  States  had  been 
paid  $17,615,923  for  the  supervision  of  on- 
the-job  training  and  proprietary  profit 
schools.  The  Veterans'  Administration,  with 
practically  unlimited  funds  and  personnel, 
and  through  the  medium  of  personally  su- 
pervising the  trainee  in  the  school  and  busi- 
ness establishment,  had  an  opportxinity  to 
demonstrate  the  proficiency  of  that  agency 
in  the  area  of  education  and  training.  And 
the  result?  "The  improper  practices  and 
abuses  that  grew  up  and  the  fraudulent  acU 
perpetrated"  the  Veterans'  Administration 
now  decries,  for  which  the  State  approving 
agencies  are  held  solely  responsible,  and 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  go- 
ing to  preclude  from  Public  Law  550.  82d 
Congress,  by  further  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion supervision. 

Second,  we  shall  establish  that  any  su- 
pervision of  educational  institutions  and 
training  establishments  exercised  by  educa- 
tional benefits  representatives  would  be  ut- 
terly futile  and  controversial. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recently  of- 
ficiated at  a  christening.  The  registration 
and  research  officer  of  yesterday  has  been  re- 
chrlstened  an  educational  benefits  represent- 
ative. The  duties  and  responsibilities  pre- 
viotisly  performed  by  the  registration  officer 
In  grade  9,  have  now  been  redelegated  to  an 
entitlement  clerk  in  grade  4.  In  view  of  the 
inspection  and  supervisory  duties  In  educa- 
tion and  training  now  ascribed  to  the  regis- 
tration officer,  or  shall  we  say  educational 
benefits  representative,  his  position  shall  be 
classified  in  grade  9.  Here  Is  a  mystery  in 
position  classification  that  defies  explana- 
tion, but  anything  can  happen  at  a  christen- 
ing. 

And  by  virtue  of  his  re<dirtstenlng.  the  edu- 
cational benefits  representative  has  become 
an  authority  in  every  field  of  learning,  and 
In  all  categories  of  training.  He  can  evalu- 
ate advanced,  professional  training  In  the 
colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  the  ade- 
quacy of  space  and  equipment  in  an  estab- 
lishment where  a  machinist  to  being  trained 
on  the  Job.  He  to  an  authority  in  agricul- 
ture, since  he  to  qualified  to  compare  the 
subject  matter  of  classroom  work  to  the  type 
of  farm.  And  we  could  further  point  up 
thto  utterly  absurd  situation  for  many  more 
pages. 

The  Nebraska  department  of  public  in- 
struction to  the  approving  agency  for  insti- 
tutional training  imder  Public  Laws  346  and 
650.  My  staff  in  that  specific  area  consists 
of  one  man  and  a  secretary.  It  to  that  indi- 
vidual's responsibility  to  Inspect,  approve, 
and  to  supervise  all  educational  Institutions 
In  which  veterans  are  enrolled,  or  are  to  be 
enrolled.  But  do  not  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  to  the  educational  benefits  represent- 


ative type  of  superman.  I  do  consider  him 
well  qualified.  Mot.  however,  on  the  basis  of 
the  8  years  he  was  employed  as  chief  of 
training  facilities  in  the  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  re- 
gional office,  but  because  he  poescsaes  two  de. 
grees  In  education  and  other  qualifying  ex- 
perience. In  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  my 
director  of  veterans'  education  has  access  to 
the  services  of  specialtots  and  technicians  in 
every  field  and  branch  of  knowledge.  He  uti- 
lizes the  knowledge  and  sklUs  of  those  men 
and  women  in  the  dUcharge  of  hto  duties  and 
responsibility.  That  to  why  we  get  the  Job 
done.  That  to  why  the  States  can  move  with 
confidence  and  assurance  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  training.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  in  no  position  to  render  that 
kind  of  service.  And  I  do  not  hesitate,  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  registration  offi- 
cer of  yesterday  Is  probably  the  most  poorly 
qualified  and  equipped  employee  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education  pro- 
gram that  might  have  been  selected  from  the 
four  services  of  that  activity.  We  will  agre* 
that  moat  training  ofllcera  had  some  back- 
ground of  formal  education  and.  In  som« 
instances,  even  teaching  experience.  In  en- 
tirely too  many  instances  the  only  qualifi- 
cations the  educational  benefits  represent- 
ative possessed  for  appointment,  or  shall  I 
say  rechrtotening.  were  from  4  to  8  years 
experience  as  an  entitlement  clerk. 

Each   communication   received   from   th« 
Central  Office  of  the  Veterans'  Admlntotra- 
tlon  concludes  with  the  same  assurance,  or 
threat,  ""The  Veterans'  Admlntotratlon  Is  de- 
termined to  proceed."     It  has  been  apparent 
from  the  beginning  that  a  single  individual 
In  the  central  office  to  determined  to  "bull 
through"  hto  plans  to  police  education  a« 
administered  by  and  In  the  States.     He  to 
determined  to  proceed  at  a  cost  of  mllUona 
of  dollars,  when  at  best,  the  efforts  of  hto 
educational    benefits   representatives    could 
result  only  In  a  second-rate  duplication  of 
services  already  properly  discharged  by  the 
States.     However,   we   must  not  under   any 
circumstance  accuse  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
totratlon of  duplicating  the  supervisory  ac- 
tivities of  the  States.    The  educational  bene- 
fits represenutive  to  not  qualified,  equipped* 
or    circumstanced    to   duplicate    the    sound 
academic  and  supervtoory  activities  of  the 
State  approving  agencies.     We  are  concerned 
that  these   recbrtotened   entitlement  clerk* 
have  In  complete  defiance  of  the  law  beea 
granted  absolute  veto  power  over  any  action 
taken  by  our  State  approving  agencies.    And, 
we  are  educators.     Education  and  training 
to  our  business.     Mr.  CoUe  to  determined  to 
proceed  in  the  matter  of  building  an  emplr* 
for  his  boys   In  regtotrstlon   and  research. 
IrrespecUve  of  the  cost  to  the  veteran.     I  can 
establish  without  question  that  today,  when 
educational      benefits     representatives      are 
squandering  money  dabbling  around  in  the 
supervision  of  our  educational  institutions 
and  establishments,  education  and  training 
officers  whose  responslblUty  it  to  to  supervise 
the  sick  and  disabled  veteran  enrolled  in  a 
program  of  vocational  rehablllution  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  16.  are  slUlng 
idle,  without  funds  to  discharge  their  duties 
to  the  veteran  of  the  armed  services  to  whom 
we  owe  the  most.     Again  and  again  I  ask  the 
questions,  "How  in  the  name  of  reason  were 
other,  more  dtocerning  offlclato  of  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    sold   such    a    bill   of 
goods?"    "How  can  our  Representatives  In 
the   Congress  of   the   United   States   Ignore 
these  facts?"     I  can  definitely  esUbltoh  the 
fact    that   some   of    the    extremely    limited 
funds  made  available  to  other  services  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Di- 
vision on  a  regional  office  level  have  been  ex- 
pended to  provide  transporutlon  for  educa- 
tional   benefits    representatives.    Yes,    "we 
are  determined  to  proceed."  Irrespective  of 
cost     to    taxpayer    and    veteran.    And.    I 
Bhould  add  that  what  thto  maladmlntotra- 
tlon  has  done  to  personnel  of  the  other  three 
services  of  the  VocaUonal  RehabUlution  and 
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Education  Division  on  »  regional  office  level 
whose  services  are  essential,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. They  know  what  the  future  has  in 
■tore  for  them. 

Finally,  may  I  emphasise  that.  If  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  proposed  to  supervtoe 
our  schooto.  establishments,  and  courses  of 
training  with  a  staff  of  10.000  Inspectors  with 
doctors'  degrees.  I  would  be  equally,  unequiv- 
ocally, and  unalterably  opposed  to  their 
encroachment  upon  the  htotorlc  and  tradi- 
tional rights  of  the  State  in  the  administra- 
tion of  education  by  and  in  the  State.  Vet- 
erans' education  to  no  excuse  for  the  super- 
vtoion  and  control  of  education  by  a  Federal 
agency.  The  veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  a  civilian.  He  enroUs  in  privately  owned 
and  public  institutions.  The  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidizing  in  part 
the  costs  of  hto  education  or  training  does 
not  Justify  supervtolon  and  control  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  trainee  and  the 
Institution.  We  must  hold  the  line  In  this 
issue.  A  more  serious  Issue  in  education  has 
never  confronted  us.  The  supervtolon  of 
education  In  the  State  cannot  be  shared  with 
the  Federal  Government.  It  cannot  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Stare  on  a  complementary  basto.  When  the 
camel  of  supervision  by  Federal  Government 
gets  hto  head  in  the  tent  of  education  he 
will  not  be  denied.  Thto  to  tnw  in  the  area 
of  veterans'  education,  and  It  poees  a  threat 
in  every  other  area  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. When  the  State  no  longer  exercises  Its 
htotoric  and  traditional  rights  to  admlntoter 
and  supervtoe  the  education  of  its  youth,  we 
VUI  no  longer  be  a  democracy. 


Norwt7'$  Contribofioa  to  NATO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^      HON.  ALEXANDER  WOET 

or  wxacoKsnr 
IN  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneadaw.  Mav  6, 19SS 

Mr.  WILET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmota  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  article 
entitled  "Norway's  Effort  Is  Sincere,  but 
Traditions  Show  Results."  written  by 
Crosby  8.  Noyes,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  1.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacoBs, 
as  follows: 
Is  NATO  Wo«TH   It? — Nobwat's  Eftoit  Is 

Snecooi,  nrr  TkAomoies  Show  Rsstn-TS — 

OaBATxsrr  Milxtabt  Asaxr  la  DsmMiNsnoif 

Kmvn,  AoAUf  To  Bs  Csuoar 


(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Oslo. — You  fly  to  Norway  from  Britain 
northeast  for  7  dreary  hours  across  the  North 
Sea.  Finally,  Just  at  sunset,  you  are  over 
land  again.  It  to  not  what  oaight  be  called 
hospitable-looking  country — brown,  rugged 
coast  line  scarred  by  fiords;  mountains  ris- 
ing steeply  Inland.  The  houses  are  a 
sprinkling  at  early  lights — faoms  and  fish- 
ing communities  Joined  by  the  most  doubt, 
ful  roada.  The  towns  are  anaU  and  far 
apart. 

People,  they  say.  are  conditioned  by  ih» 
kind  of  country  they  Uve  in.  The  way  they 
think,  their  attitudes  and  reactions  are 
shaped  flrst  by  geography.  It's  a  popular 
theory  these  days,  and  Norway  seems  to  be 
an  excellent  caae  In  point. 

Almost  Immediately,  you  are  tanpreseed 
here  by  a  sense  of  remoteness  from  Europe 
and  from  the  ttumoll  of  European  politics. 
Thto  country,  where  8.3  million  live  in  aa 
area  almost  as  big  as  California,  to  a  diflo'- 


ent  sort  of  country.  And  the  people,  sur- 
rounded by  these  forests,  mountains,  and 
tundra,  are  a  different  sort  of  people. 

■PBCXAX.  MUN9  OF  ISOt,ATIONISlC 

Their  remoteness  from  the  Continent 
(they  talk  here  about  going  over  to  Europe) 
has  given  the  Norwegians  a  special  brand  of 
Isolationism.  It  has  kept  them  clear  of 
European  politics  and  fostered  stronger  ties 
with  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes.  But 
above  all,  observers  here  are  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  given  them  self  reliance 
and  a  sturdy  Independence  of  spirit  that  goes 
with  a  frontier  environment. 

In  the  effort  that  Norway  to  making  today 
as  a  member  of  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions, these  characteristics  come  through 
clearly. 

Thto  effort  to  the  more  remarkable  when 
measured  against  the  background  of  Nor- 
way's limited  resources  and  the  destmction 
of  war.  Between  1940  and  1945.  it  to  esti- 
mated that  Norway  lost  one-fifth  of  her  total 
national  wealth — far  more  than  UKMt  Eu- 
ropean countries.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
stocks  had  been  reduced  by  one-half.  Great 
areas  in  the  north  or  the  cotintry  had  been 
laid  waste  by  the  retreating  Nazto.  Mining 
facilities  were  wrecked;  towns  and  even 
whole  forests  were  burned.  Norway's  mer- 
chant fleet,  which  had  escaped  capture  and 
played  a  vital  role  in  supplying  Britain  dur- 
ing the  wsr,  had  been  cut  In  half.  To  top  it 
off,  the  Germans  had  financed  their  occupa- 
tion out  of  Norwegian  funds,  leaving  behind 
them  a  debt  of  some  $23  bUUon. 

THmXX-FBONGXD    ATTACK 

Norway's  ecotu>mlc  recovery  since  1045  has 
been  the  result  of  her  own  efforts,  coopera- 
tion srtth  other  Eviropean  countries  and 
American  aid.  The  attack  followed  three 
main  lines: 

1.  A  policy  of  strict  austerity  launched  by 
the  postwar  Labor  Government,  aimed  at 
cutting  down  Import  requirements  and  sta- 
bilizing the  economy.  For  European  nations 
rtitioned  their  people  more  stringently.  The 
last  items — sugar  and  coffee— came  off  the 
ration  Itot  only  last  year. 

2.  An  ambitious  program  of  government 
Investment,  with  special  emphasto  on  re- 
btilldlng  the  merchant  fieet,  restoring  indi- 
vidual facilities  and  developing  the  country's 
untapped  mineral  and  power  resources. 

3.  Reduction  of  the  occupation  debt. 
American  dollars,  which  started  playing  a 

part  In  Norwegian  recovery  after  1948  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
thto  program. 

Up  to  mid- 1952.  when  the  emphasto 
switched  to  defense  reqtilrements.  Norway  re- 
ceived more  than  $4.3  millions  in  aid  of  all 
kinds.  A  Urge  part  of  It  went  to  pay  for  the 
long  and  varied  Itot  of  things  that  Norway 
needs  to  Import,  leaving  the  Gtovemment  free 
to  concentrate  on  its  investment  program. 

Equipment  also  was  provided  for  rebuild- 
ing the  Iron  ore  Industry  wrecked  by  the 
Germans.  Local  funds,  built  up  under  the 
counterpcirt  system  have  gone  largely  to  re- 
duce the  occupation  debt.  Compared  to 
what  has  been  spent  In  many  European 
countries.  Norway's  share  of  M«^n^>'Rl1  plan 
help  has  been  a  small  one.  But  the  Nor- 
wegians are  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  could  not  have 
been  made  without  It. 

otrrsTAifDiNa  rmooaKss 

The  progress  has  been  outstanding.  The 
tonnage  of  the  all-important  shipping  fleet 
has  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  to  now  27  percent  bigger  than 
In  1939 — ^the  third  largest  merchant  fleet  in 
the  world,  and  the  mainstay  of  Norway's 
economy. 

Indtistrial  production  to  generally  well 
above  prewar  leveto  and  tiie  country  to 
considered  to  be  in  good  shape  in  terms  of 
exports  and  shipping  earnings.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  to  hard  to  compare  with  that  of 


other  European  countries.  The  Norwegians 
have  simple  taste  and  very  little  cash.  But 
the  record  shows  that  wages  have  at  least 
kept  pace  with  rising  prices,  and  that  oon- 
siuaption  today  to  above  the  prewar  per 
capita  leveL 

There  are  still  plenty  of  problems.  A 
country  where  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
land  to  tillable  miut  still  continue  to  Im- 
port heavily  to  siorvlve.  Industrial  devel- 
opment calto  for  more  money  than  3  mil- 
lion people  can  raise  by  their  own  efforts. 
The  Norwegians  are  worried  about  compe- 
tition from  our  own  growing  merchant  fleet. 
They  are  worried  about  Government  efforts 
to  subsidize  our  fleet  through  shipping  reg- 
ulation written  Into  foreign  aid  bllto.  Above 
all.  they  are  worried  about  the  possibility  of 
even  a  mild  business  depression  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  leave  them 
stranded  high  and  dry. 

aza    STBONGEST    ASSET 

Stin,  Norway's  recovery  has  been  great 
enough  to  provide  a  flrm  base  to  her  poet- 
1950  military  buildup.  And  Norwegians  are 
determined  that  never  again  will  their  coun- 
try be  caught  flatfooted  and  defenseless  by 
an  aggressor. 

Thto  determination  to  rated  as  the  strong- 
est military  asset  that  Norway  has  to  draw 
on.  It  has  provided  the  foundation  on 
which  the  defense  of  NATO's  northern  flank 
would  rest  In  case  of  war. 

Today.  Norway  to  spending  about  SO  per- 
cent of  her  national  budget,  and  about  4 
percent  of  her  national  Income,  on  her 
armed  forces.  She  maintains  active  forces 
of  about  24,000.  building  toward  a  mobili- 
zation goal  of  4  divisions  supported  by  a 
home  guard  of  100,000.  The  navy  to  small, 
concentrating  on  coastwise  defense  and 
running  to  destroyers.  The  air  force  goal 
Is  between  200  to  300  tactical  aircraft. 

Thto  modest  force  to  limited  quantita- 
tively by  tiie  size  of  the  population  and 
the  strentgth  of  the  Nrawegian  economy. 
(It  to  assumed  that  most  of  the  necessary 
equipment  ultimately  will  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States.)  The  planned  size  of 
Norway's  military  contingent,  moreover,  has 
little  relation  to  the  military  mission  that 
will  be  assigned  to  It  In  case  of  war.  The 
Norwegians  would  be  expected  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  to  bold  a 
short  while  against  determined  attack.  But 
there  to  no  dtogutolng  the  fact  that  help 
would  be  needed  promptly  to  hold  the 
northern  flank  In  case  of  trouble. 

UMTRD    BT    OTHXS    rACTOtS 

Norway's  military  effort  also  to  limited  by 
a  number  of  other  factors,  some  of  which  can 
be  corrected  in  time.  There  to,  to  begin 
with,  an  almost  complete  lack  of  military 
tradition  and  military  experience  In  thto 
country.  Norway's  heroes  are  p>oets  and 
statesmen,  with  scarcely  a  soldier  to  be  found 
in  the  lot.  As  a  profes^on,  soldiering  has 
been  rated  low  on  the  social  scale,  reserved 
for  people  who  have  no  talents  for  anything 
else. 

Norway's  wartime  experience  was  not  much 
help.  What  small  p>art  of  her  army  escaped 
to  Britain  after  the  German  invasion  was 
absorbed  into  the  international  British  army. 
Some  Norwegians  saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting. 
But  few  gained  appreciable  experience  in 
command  or  staff  problems. 

It  to  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there 
still  extots  here  a  certain  basic  lack  of  un- 
derstanding at  the  problems  of  modem 
wariare.  Norwegians  have  what  might  be 
called  a  "minuteman  concept"  of  restotance 
to  attack.  The  Idea  of  snatching  down  the 
rifie  and  rushing  off  to  stop  the  enemy  has 
an  appealing  quaintneas,  its  effectiveness, 
however,  to  doubtful. 

There  are,  flually.  certain  political  limi- 
tations to  Norway's  contribution — ^the  most 
pressing  being  her  unwillingness  to  allow 
allied  airmen  to  occupy  Norwegian  air  bases. 
Norway   made   an   agreement   with   Russia, 
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when  she  JoliMd  NATO,  that  foreign  troops 
ivould  be  kept  out  except  in  eaee  of  an  im- 
minent threat  of  war.  But  eren  if  there 
were  no  such  agreement,  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops,  no  matter  how  friendly, 
would  represent  return  of  the  "occupation" 
to  a  good  many  Norwegians.  And  there  Is 
real  concern  about  possible  Impact  of  Ameri- 
can installations  on  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  eotmtry.  So  far,  these  political 
considerations  rather  than  the  military  reali- 
ties have  decided  the  matter. 

The  Norwegians  are  famous  for  their  good- 
natured  stubbomess,  once  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  on  anything.  "If  you  try  to 
push  them,  these  people  don't  get  sore,"  an 
official  explained.  "They  Just  sit  there  and 
smile,  and  you  can't  budge  them  with  dyna- 
mlte." 

SPAIM — A    mUCATC    XS8TTS 

NATO  could  stub  its  tpe  on  Ncaweglan  In- 
dependence In  another  field  too.  The  ques- 
tion of  admitting  Spain  to  the  NATO  com- 
munity. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  a  country  so 
remote  from  Spain  could  work  up  much 
■team  over  this  issue.  But  the  fact  is  that 
no  nation  in  Europe  reacts  more  strongly  to 
any  suggestion  that  Spain  should  tie  invited 
to  Join  up. 

The  explanation  lies  primarily  in  Nor- 
way's own  conception  of  what  NATO  is. 
Basically,  the  Norwegians  abandoned  their 
traditional  pacificism  and  neutrality  and 
went  Into  NATO  for  two  reasons: 

One  was  the  hope  of  security  and  the  real- 
ization that  neither  Norway  nor  any  combi- 
nation of  Scandinavian  states  could  defend 
Itself  against  aggression  by  a  great  power. 
The  other  was  a  feeling  of  political  and  cul- 
tural kinship  with  the  nations  tliat  banded 
themselves  together  in  the  c^ginal  North 
Atlantic  Pact. 

Today,  the  Norwegians,  like  everybody  else. 
are  willing  to  defer  to  the  need  for  security. 
But,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  member 
nation,  Norway  emphasizes  the  second  aspect 
of  the  alliance. 

The  argument  is  that,  without  the  larger 
community  of  Interest,  the  military  coalition 
eannot  and  will  not  sxirvive.  The  Norwegian 
has  stoutly  resisted  an  Idea  that  seems  to 
be  taking  over  the  whole  NATO  structure: 
The  tendency  to  transform  it  purely  and 
•Imply  Into  a  defensive  military  coalition  of 
states,  with  no  more  common  interest  than 
a  general  awareness  of  the  threat  of  Sovtst 
aggression. 

COMCXPT   IS    COM8TAMT 

The  Norwegian  argues  that  an  enduring 
International  structiire  cannot  depend  on 
fluctuating  estimates  of  the  danger  con- 
fronting it  at  any  given  time.  For  this 
reason,  he  looks  on  the  military  aide  of 
HATO  as  an  important,  but  unfortimate. 
necessity.  He  looks  on  the  NATO  Council 
and  the  hope  that  It  holds  for  continuing 
peacetime  cooperation  as  the  mcn-e  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  original  North  At- 
lantic idea. 

Norway  took  it  hard  when  Greece.  Turkey, 
•nd  Italy  were  let  into  the  North  Atlantic 
club.  The  liberal-thinking  democratie  Nor- 
wegian refuses  even  to  discuss  the  political 
consequences  in  this  country  if  Spain  were 
admitted  as  a  partner.  To  him  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  North  AUantic  Community 
should  stray  so  far  from  the  original  con- 
cept of  a  union  of  friendly  democratic 
powers. 

Despite  such  problems,  however,  most  ob- 
servers here  seem  enthusiastic  about  the 
Norwegians.  The  total  effect  la  one  of  a 
country  which  makes  up  in  spiritual 
strength  much  of  what  it  lacks  in  economic 
and  miUtary  potential.  Resilience  and 
toughness  of  mind  may  be  inconvenient 
at  times,  but  they  are  asseU  that  are  needed 
In  Europe  today. 


Tke  Bricker  Ameadmciit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wisooNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  letter  from  ISi.  Paul  A.  Redmond, 
president  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bricker  amendment.  This  is  important 
legislation  and  it  should  be  approved  by 
this  Ck)ngress  before  it  adjourns  in  the 
present  session. 

Tbk  BsinrrB  Amknsicxnt 

In  its  declaration  of  policy  the  council 
takes  the  position  that  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  providing  that  all  treaties 
shall  be  subordinate  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  is  mandatory  if  the  rights  of  the 
Individuals  and  the  states,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution,  are  to  l>e  properly  pro- 
tected. 

This  position  is  based  upon  ti)p  fact  that 
article  6  of  the  Constitution  places  treaties 
on  a  parity  with  the  Constitution  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land:  and  certain  treaties 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  for  rat- 
ification which  would  abridge  or  destroy  the 
freedoms  of  rtillglon,  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly set  forth  in  the  first  amendi-ent. 

Just  a  year  ago  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
now  the  Secretary  of  State,  told  a  group  of 
American  lawyers  at  Louisville,  Ky.: 

"Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  powers 
away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them  to 
the  President;  they  can  take  powers  from 
the  States  and  give  them  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  some  international  body, 
and  they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  their  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 

In  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Senator  John  W.  Bricker,  of  Ohio, 
Joined  by  63  other  Senators,  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  mainng  of  a 
treaty  abridging  any  right  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  presented,  throiigh  Senator  Arthus 
V.  Watkiks.  Republican,  Utah,  a  resolution 
of  the  same  general  effect.  A  Senate  judi- 
ciary subcommittee  is  holding  hearings  on 
these   proposals. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  Secretary  of  Stats 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment; 
that  Secretary  Dulles  said  the  resolution 
"could  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  se- 
curity" by  Impairing  the  President's  power 
to  act  in  international  crises.  To  strengthen 
his  position  the  Secretary  assured  the  Sena- 
tors that  the  administration  has  reversed 
the  recent  "trend  toward  trying  to  use  the 
treatymaklng  powers  to  effect  internal  social 
changes"  and  that  the  administration  did 
not  Intend  to  sign  the  proposed  UN  Cove- 
nants on  Human  Rights  and  Political  Rights 
for  Women.  The  Attorney  General  took  the 
position  that  such  an  amendment  would 
"Jeopardise  the  government's  proper  treaty- 
making  powers." 

These  gentlemen  beg  the  question.  Tlis 
fact  tliat  the  present  administration  has 
changed  its  attitude  with  reference  to  using 
the  treatymaklng  power  to  effect  internal 
social  changes  is  no  protection  whatever;  or, 
at  the  most,  tempcH-ary.  The  present  admin- 
istration will  not  be  in  office  forever  and  no 
one  can  forecast  what  future  adminlstra- 
ttons  may  do.    The  Attorney  Oeneral  says 


that  a  limitation  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Senator  Brickix  would  prevent  the  exercise 
of  "proper  treatymaklng  powers.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  already  seen  too  much  of 
this  so-called  "proper  treatymaklng."  In  fact 
the  present  administration  has  advocated 
the  repudiation  of  some  of  these  treaties. 
This  would  be  a  worthwhile  objective,  bttt 
Instead  we  are  now  told  that  an  amendment 
to  protect  our  constitutional  rights  wovUd 
prevent  "proper  treat3rmaklng," 

I  recently  sent  a  telegram  to  Hon.  Wn-Luac 
Lancer,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  urging 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  sub« 
mltted  by  Senator  Brzcxxr  and  others.  This 
was  in  conformity  with  the  position  the 
CouncU  has  consistently  maintained  on  this 
proposition.  The  Bricker  resolution  should 
be  adopted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fatn.  A.  RxDMOND. 

Preaident. 


Hm.  Jolu  Pkillipt  Docs  Not  State  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TBKAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Phti.mps,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  subcommittee  handling 
the  Veterans'  Administration  appropria- 
tions, has  strayed  so  far  from  fact  in  his 
recent  series  of  statements  pertaining  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
program  that  I  feel  compelled  to  clarify 
certain  of  his  erroneous  statements  and 
implications. 

As  a  result  of  a  $40  million  cut  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  1953  budget, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  re- 
quired to  deactivate  2,300  beds.  These 
beds  were  vacant  at  the  time  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  was  be. 
fore  Mr.  Phillips'  subcommittee.  Oa 
April  21.  1953.  Mr.  Phillips  made  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to  ^ 
$10  million  amendment  which  I  offered 
on  the  floor: 

The  subcommittee  pointed  out  that  no 
such  sum  had  been  requested  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

This  Statement  is  In  error.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  originally  made  a 
request  for  $17  million  for  the  medical 
program  for  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation.  They  were  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reylae  this 
figure  and  it  was  revised  downward  to 
$15  million  and  resubmitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  cut  the  Item  from  $15  million  to 
$5  million,  which  is  the  figure  approved 
by  Mr.  Phillips'  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Phillips  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  $10-milllon 
request:  "TThat  it  was  not  discussed  be- 
fore the  subcommitt-ee." 

I  can  only  say  to  Mr.  Phillips  that  tf 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  request 
for  fimds  was  not  thoroughly  discussed 
before  the  subcommittee  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  chairman  for  not  schedul- 
ing a  full  and  adequate  discussion  and 
allowing  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
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Justify  their  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  If  Mr.  Phillips'  subcom- 
mittee considers  only  those  amounts 
which  are  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  does  not  allow  or 
permit  the  agency  in  question  to  justify 
and  defend  any  requests  which  they 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
may  have  been  subsequently  removed  or 
denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  then 
Mr.  Phillips  is  falling  somewhat  short  of 
his  obUgation  to  fully  consider  the  needs 
of  the  agencies  which  appear  before  the 
subcommittee. 

With  reference  to  my  $10-million 
amendment.  Mr.  Phillips  said  that  It 
was  an  unconsidered  figure  and  that 
there  were  no  figures  to  show  how  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  use  $10 
million,  and  that  they  had  not  asked  for 
that  much.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  matter  wsls  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
in  a  review  of  the  veterans'  m^ilcal  pro- 
gram a  few  days  prior  to  Mr.  Phillips' 
statement.  If  the  VA  request  for  $10 
million  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  an  "unconsidered  figure," 
then  Mr.  Phillips  must  restrict  his  state- 
ment to  his  own  subcommittee,  and  not 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  which 
also  has  an  interest  in  these  matters. 

On  April  21,  1953.  Mr.  Phillips  made 
the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  the  $10,000,000  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Vfiterans  Administra- 
tion medical  program:  'that  it  was  not 
being  offered  as  we  believe  was  intended 
to  the  hospital  item  directly,  but  to  this 
entire  field  of  Veterins*  Administration 
fimctlons."  There  is  no  legitimate  point 
to  this  argument  The  $10,000,000 
amendment  which  I  proposed  would 
have  fallen  into  an  identical  category 
with  the  $5,000,000  which  the  subcom- 
mittee approved,  niunely,  under  code 
9000,  which  is  general  administrative 
and  medical.  It  wojld  have  been  pos- 
sible for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  spend  the  $10,000,000  which  it  re- 
quested and  which  was  the  amoimt  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment  for  the  same 
type  of  services  they  are  obtaining  with 
the  $5,000,000  voted  by  the  committee. 

The  $10,000,000  amendment  failed  by 
four  votes  and  Mr.  Phillips,  on  April 
21.  1953,  has  advanced  an  sirgument 
which  in  his  opinion  is  "a  complete  en- 
dorsement and  vindication  on  the  'no' 
vote  on  the  amendment."  Mr.  Phillips 
has  stated  that  on  June  30  there  will  be 
approximately  $13,000,000  available  to 
Veterans'  Administration  in  unexpended 
funds.  As  best  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, the  figure  of  $13,000,000  is  in- 
correct. I  can  find  no  one  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  who  can  account  for  Mr. 
Phillips'  figure  of  $13,000,000.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  may  be  as 
much  as  $2,000,000  remaining  in  the 
funds  alloted  for  general  administration 
and  about  $6,000,000  remaining  in  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  medical  program. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
say  exactly  how  much  money  may  be  re- 
turned on  June  30  and  It  is  probable  that 
If  the  Veterans'  Administration  takes 
care  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  dental 


cases  now  authorized  that  practically  no 
fimds  will  be  returned.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Phillips  is  well  aware  that  prac- 
tically every  Federal  agency  returns  a 
small  unexpended  balance  each  year  and 
that  it  Is  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
agency  spending  In  excess  of  $650,000,000 
on  a  program  such  as  the  medical  pro- 
gram, where  expenditures  are  broken 
down  among  250  separate  stations  and 
commitments  are  made  in  advance  for 
thousands  of  items,  to  utilize  every  dol- 
lar of  a  large  appropriation.  The  fig- 
ures which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  indicate  that 
despite  certain  artificial  limitations 
which  have  been  placed  on  recruitment 
of  new  personnel,  that  their  unexpended 
balance  will  be  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated.  I  think  that  they 
should  be  commended  rather  than  crit- 
icized for  such  eflBcient  fiscal  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  made  the  ridiculous 
suggestion  that  had  the  House  approved 
my  $10  million  amendment  that  the 
$10  million  provided  in  the  amendment, 
plus  the  unexpendel  balance  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  would  total 
$23  million  which  would  be  imused  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  June 
30.  The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
2,300  vacant  beds  in  its  established  hos- 
pitals. The  $10  million  would  have  been 
used  to  reactivate  as  many  of  these  beds 
as  possible  and  to  restore  the  medical 
supply  inventory  to  its  proper  level  and 
give  some  relief  to  the  dental  cases  now 
approved  on  the  waiting  list  There  is 
no  question  that  had  the  $10  million 
been  approved,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  have  returned  some  un- 
expended funds,  since  it  Is  obvious  that 
regardless  of  the  amoimt  appropriated 
to  an  agency  as  large  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  a  small  unexpended 
balance  will  exist  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mi.  Phillips  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  as  yet  he  has  offered  no 
answers  and  has  proposed  no  solutions. 
However,  I  must  say  that  he  has  done 
considerable  to  confuse  an  already  com- 
plicated problem  facing  the  Congress. 
If  Mr.  Phillips  is  laying  the  groimdwork 
for  heavy  budgetary  cuts  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program  and  ex- 
pects to  legislate  policy  in  this  field  by 
appropriation,  then  he  can  expect  my 
continuing  opposition.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  expects  to  offer  a  constructive 
plan  for  hospitalizing  the  Nation's  needy 
veterans,  then  I  am  sure  that  his  pro- 
posals will  be  welcomed  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  Issue,  simply 
stated.  Is  this.  Do  we  intend  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  to  operate  exist- 
ing hospital  facilities  and  complete  those 
under  construction  or  do  we  intend  to 
engage  in  false  economy  and  close  wards, 
beds  and  even  whole  hospitals  when  at 
the  same  time  we  have  thousands  of  des- 
titute tubercular,  neuropsychiatric  and 
long-term  chronic  veterans  who,  if  not 
taken  care  of  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, will  become  charity  cases  or 
wards  of  the  State.  Mr.  Phillips  will 
do  well  to  address  himself  to  this  prob- 


lem rather  than  making  misleading 
statements  In  an  attempt  to  justify  his 
negative  votes. 


Power  of  the  Pvte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

«  or  HKW  T(HDC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1953 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
editorials  from  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  endorsing  a  proposal  to  give 
the  President  power  to  veto  individual 
items  in  appropriation  bills.  I  can  think 
of  no  step  which  this  Congress  could  take 
more  clearly  desigrned  to  achieve  econ- 
omy In  Government  than  to  enact  legis- 
lation conferring  this  power  on  the 
President. 

The  preponderance  of  legal  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed by  constitutional  amendment. 
Since  that  will  require  ratification  by 
the  requisite  number  of  States,  the  need 
for  early  action  is  all  the  more  apparent. 

The  President  has  voiced  his  sincere 
desire  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. He  has  backed  that  up  by  send- 
ing to  Congress  estimates  from  various 
Government  departments  substantially 
less  than  the  budgetary  requests  sub- 
mitted by  the  previous  administration. 
To  show  our  good  faith  and  to  cooperate 
with  him  to  restore  financial  stabihty, 
the  Congress  could  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution by  paving  the  way  for  him  to 
reject  spending  suggestions  which  we 
may  improvidently  or  unwisely  make. 
[From  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Times-Dnion] 
Power  op  na  Pusss 

Representative  Kennxth  B.  Keating  will 
argue  this  week  for  his  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  permit  the  President  to 
veto  Individual  Items  in  an  appropriation  bill 
without  having  to  veto  the  whole  bill. 

This  amendment  is  interesting  in  itself. 
It  is  also  interesting  in  that  it  shows  how 
the  last  30  years  have  completely  reversed 
historic  ideas  about  control  of  public  moneys. 

Time  was  when  the  legislative  authority 
maintained  Its  supremacy  over  the  Execu- 
tive by  withholding  funds  for  the  Executive's 
schemes.  This  was  the  well-known  power  of 
the  purse. 

But  Keatinc's  amendment.  In  effect,  asks 
the  Executive  to  save  the  legislative  arm 
from  the  consequences  of  its  own  follies. 
This  is  a  reversal,  indeed. 

Keating  argues  tliat  item  vetoes  would 
end  the  practice  of  logrolling,  by  which  a 
Congressman  votes  for  another's  spending 
schemes  in  exchange  for  support  for  his  own. 
This  would  probably  be  the  result  as  between 
Congressmen. 

But  there  is  also  logrolling  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress.  With  the  power 
of  item  veto,  the  President  would  still  have 
to  take  care  not  to  veto  the  pet  projects 
of  the  most  influential  Members  of  Con- 
gress, for  he  needs  their  support  on  his  own 
programs. 

Whether  this  kind  of  logrolling  Is  more  or 
less  costly  to  the  taxpayer  than  congres- 
sional logrolling  is  uncertain.     But  sines 
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OoacT«M  baa  laamed  tha  political  advan- 
tagea  of  free  apendlng.  the  older  curb  on 
execaalTe  government  tbrougb  tbe  power  of 
tbe  ptirse  ha«  vanlabed. 

KxATiNG's  amendment  mlgbt  be  a  way  to 
reatore  tbe  balance. 

fFrom  tbe  Bodieater  (N.  T.)  Democrat  and 
Cbronlcle  | 

haura  rom  l.<nCTni  f  vn 

Congreasman  KsAnwa  bas  proposed  a  oon- 
Btltxitknal  amondment  wblcb  mlgbt  easily 
do  more  to  bait  Inflation  and  bring  tax  cuts 
tban  many  sxiggested  nostrums. 

He  would  give  tbe  President  power  to  veto 
individual  Items  in  appropriation  btlls. 
Congress  bas  bfOlLed  in  tbe  past  at  giving  a 
President  sucb  power,  for  tbls  could,  and  no 
doubt  often  would,  end  tbe  jolly  and  ezpen- 
Blve  old  political  gtixne  of  logrolling. 

Logrolling  Is  tbe  sport  In  wblcb  Congress- 
man A  (or  Senator  A)  votes  for  Federal 
projects  in  Congressman  B's  district.  If  Con- 
gressman B  win  promise  to  suppcHl  similar 
{HTOJects  for  Congreasman  A's  bailiwick.  Tbe 
net  result  is  tbat  bis  constituents  tblnk  tbat 
Oongreasman  A  (and /or  B)  Is  a  top-drawer 
genius  for  wrangling  a  new  danr  or  armory  or 
canal  or  wbatnot  for  tbe  sole  benefit  of  tbeir 
area,  and  taxpayers  everywhere  get  soaked 
for  it. 

It  is  tbe  great  American  paradox  tbat  we 
scream  for  economy  on  tbe  one  band,  and 
on  tbe  other  applaud  our  own  legislators  for 
snaring  a  special  and  costly  local  privilege. 
There  seems  to  be  little  comprehension  tbat 
logrolling,  multiplied  a  few  doaen  times, 
runs  into  tbe  millions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
and  everyone  helps  pay  for  tbe  other's  log. 
Tbe  bite  is  worse  tban  the  bark. 

This  was  put  to  tbe  people  in  Rocbeater 
only  a  week  ago  by  Charles  R.  Sllgb,  Jr..  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

"People  have  got  to  realize,"  he  said,  "tbat 
they  can't  demand  local  Federal  projects 
and  stlU  see  a  cut  in  tbe  Federal 
budget  •  •  •  tbe  Federal  Government  can 
cmly  give  back  to  us  what  it  ab-eady  bas 
taken  away  from  ua  *  *  *  the  people  have 
got  to  get  away  from  the  Idea  that  there  is 
an  unlimited  amount  of  money  for  Federal 
■pending." 

Congreasman  Kkatdto  will  go  before  tbe 
Bouse  Judiciary  Committee  this  week  to  see 
bow  far  be  can  get  with  bis  proposal. 

The  reaction  of  bis  colleagues  should  be 
moat  interesting.  If  they  do  not  tblnk 
deeply  enough,  they  will  block  tbe  idea  tor 
pxirely  political  reasons — they  might  not  be 
able  to  show  enough  resiilts  to  the  home 
Xolks  to  get  reelected. 

But  If  they  go  Into  the  assiured  implica- 
tions of  the  proposal  thoroughly  enough, 
tbey  will  shove  It  along  with  a  whoop  of 
Joy,  for  tbey  will  all  be  affected  equally. 

They  will  be  off  tbe  book.  They  can  go 
cm  rolling  logs  for  tbe  home  folks,  thus  show- 
ing tbe  people  tbat  they  tried  hard,  yet  have 
tbe  comforting  knowledge  that  the  President 
Will  veto  the  unnecessary  ones  and  effect 
tbe  economies  that  were  pledged  by  tbe 
party. 


New  York  City  Honsinf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toax 
m  THE  HOnSI  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  Aprti  20,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  tbe 


Board  of  Estimate  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  April  23.  1953: 

Wbereaa  tbe  Appropriations  Committee  of 
tbe  House  of  Repreaentatlves  bas  recom- 
mended, and  tbe  House  of  Representatlvea 
bas  approved,  substantial  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral subsidized  funds  allocated  for  low-in- 
come bousing;  and 

Whereas  tbls  contemplated  curtailment  of 
Federal  funds  «111  cause  tbe  abandonment 
of  19  low-cost  bousing  projects  in  tbe  city 
o€  New  York:  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  Federal  funds 
win  prevent  the  construction  of  as  many  as 
24.000  low-rent  apartmenU  in  tbe  city  of 
New  York;  and 

Whereas  such  curtailment  of  Federal  funds 
wlU  curtail  the  efforts  of  tbe  city  of  New 
York  to  provide  sanitary,  decent,  and  livable 
homes  for  vetantna,  tbelr  famlllea.  and  non- 
veterans  alike;  and 

Whereas  tbe  proposed  curtailment  or  re- 
duction of  Federal  funds  for  low-Income 
famlllea  *s  a  gnive  threat  to  the  morale  of 
those  seeking  livable  homes  within  their 
ability  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  there  is  presently  about  300.000 
applications  filed  with  tbe  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  In  1952,  and  about  00,000 
applications  to  date  In  1953.  for  apcutments 
in  the  low-income  category  by  veterans  and 
nonveterans;  and 

Whereas  the  curtailment  or  elimination 
of  Federal  fimd?  for  subsidized  low-income 
bousing  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  not 
alone  will  impair  the  morale  of  their  fami- 
lies but  will  make  them  amenable  to  tbe 
subversive  Ideologies  of  foreign  propaganda: 
and 

Wbereaa  It  Is  tbe  obligation  and  reapon- 
slblllty  of  tbe  Federal  Government  to  aid 
In  the  present  emergency  to  provide  decent 
and  sanitary  housing  for  veterans  who  have 
fought  to  keep  this  Nation  free  and  main- 
tain our  freedom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Board  of  Estimate  of 
tbe  City  of  New  York  opposes  and  deplores 
any  curtailment  or  reduction  at  Federal 
funds  for  tbe  oonstructlon  of  low-income 
housing  in  tbe  city  of  New  York;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  Tbat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Dnlted 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Spetiker  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  of  the  United  States 
Senators  of  tbe  State  of  New  York  and  tbe 
Members  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
from  tbe  city  of  New  York. 


Peace  Is  Djutmie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MnrmEBOTA 

IN  THX  8ENATX  OF  THS  UNTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  article 
written  by  me  entitled  "Peace  Is  Dy- 
namic," wWch  appeared  In  the  Inter- 
coUeglan.  a  magazine  published  by  the 
national  student  council  of  the  YMCA 
and  the  YWCA,  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

PXACB  Is  DTMAKIC 

(By  Hon.  Hxtbxst  H.  Humphbct,  of 
Minnesota) 
Too  often  we  tblnk  of  peace  aa  the  happy 
result  of  settling  tbe  world's  problems.    Ao- 


tiially,  peace  is  not  tbe  result  but  the  oppor« 
tunlty  and  tbe  process  of  settling  those  prob- 
lems In  a  harmonious  and  constructive  way. 
As  sucb,  peace  will  stem  from  our  own  think* 
Ing  and  actlTltlea^ 

Everyone  needs  to  reexamlns  his  own  Tlew^ 
points  and  attitudes.  Are  we,  as  individuals, 
playing  constructive  roles  In  solving  the 
problems  which  exist  In  our  own  communi- 
ties? Are  we  alive  to  the  needs  of  other 
peoples?  Have  we  a  real  sympathy  for  their 
aspirations?  Or  are  we  sitting  back,  Just 
waiting  to  oee  what  la  going  to  happen  next 
in  tbe  power  polltlca  of  our  struggle  with 
ootnmunlam?  Are  we.  as  Individuals,  exem- 
plifying tbe  creativity  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life,  or  do  we  merely  talk  about  it  or  even 
cynically  doubt  that  it  exists? 

TBS  majuT  or  coMMrrniar  naouwr 
Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing :  tbe  world 
today  faces  a  grave  and  serious  challenge. 
That  challenge,  that  threat,  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  Soviet  arms  and  aggression  as 
of  a  new  and  appealing  Ideology.  Tboae  of 
us  who  know  tbe  truth  about  the  false  prom- 
ises of  communism  cannot  fight  it  unless 
we  open  our  minds  to  see  what  those  prom- 
ises look  like  to  the  unnumbered  millions  of 
people  who  have  known  only  poverty,  pesti- 
lence, and  persecution — crimes  against  the 
dignity  of  man  for  which  we  of  the  Weatem 
World  have  all  too  often  been  responalbls. 
We  must  leaven  our  Jxist  pride  In  oTir 
achlevemenU  with  an  honest  humility  for 
our  mistakes.  We  can  never  outpromlas 
communism  but  ws  can  always  outdo  it. 
Let  us  therefore  place  reliance  In  our  ac- 
tions rather  tban  dependence  on  our  words. 

V  W*  WANT  rXACS 

If  we  want  peace  we  should  rise  in  right- 
eous anger  against  the  causes  of  war  and 
against  tbe  degradation  of  human  dignity 
In  any  form.  We  must  begin  to  live  by  our 
Ideals  so  completely  and  wholeheartedly  that 
we  cannot  fall  to  Impart  them  to  otbera. 

I  have  faith  and  confidence  In  tbe  futtua 
because  I  see  its  possibilities  so  clearly.  In 
the  next  few  decades  himian  want  and  mis- 
ery can  literally  be  wiped  out  If  only  wa 
set  ourselves  to  the  task.  Atomic  energy  bas 
vast  and  aa  yet  unknown  potentials.  Ameri- 
can Industry  is  producing  more  tban  It  has 
ever  produced  before  and  is  constantly  as- 
pandlng.  Our  people  are  earning  more,  buy- 
ing more,  sarlng  soore,  and  giving  more  than 
ever  before. 
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WKUx>MS  THX  ana  or 

Throughout  tbe  world  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous awakening  of  oppressed  peoples.  Lit- 
erally bundreda  at  millions  of  people  ara 
realizing  for  tbe  first  time  tbat  there  Is 
more  to  life  than  mere  existence.  Tbey  hav« 
a  new  vision  and  a  new  hope.  Tbls  Is  what 
Is  back  of  tbe  explosive  demands  for  political 
and  economic  Independence  and  the  Imagi- 
native schemes  of  development  which  many 
newly  Independent  peoples  have  launcbsd. 

A  revolutionary  spirit  is  surging  over  Africa 
and  Asia.  If  America  ds  can  fully  recognixa 
this  fact  we  may  look  forward  to  a  new  kin- 
ship of  understanding  with  these  peoples. 
But  we  will  have  to  prove  that  we  merit  their 
trust  and  friendship.  We  cannot  do  this  by 
timidity,  half-measures,  or  querulous  ques- 
tioning of  their  responsibility.  sUbillty,  or 
ability  for  self-government.  Instead,  we 
must  wholeheartedly  welcome  tbeir  emer- 
gence on  the  world  scene  both  as  powers  In 
tbelr  own  right  and  as  harbingers  of  the  free- 
dom and  prosperity  we  all  dealre.  A  com- 
mon aspiration  for  a  better  world  abould  ba 
tbe  bond  which  unites  us  to  all  peoples.  We 
have  already  expressed  it  In  many  ways:  by 
our  participation  In  the  United  NaUons  and 
Its  speclallaed  agencies;  in  our  technical  as- 
sistance and  international  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  in  our  military  and  economic  aid 
to  other  free  nations.  To  those  who  wish  to 
work  for  peace,  I  say:  Support  these  pro- 
grams and  their  objecUrss.     Study  tnsaa. 


understand  them,  and  urge  an  even  greater 
emphasis  on  them  In  our  national  policy. 
Combat  ths  negativism  of  despair  and  talk 
of  war  with  tbe  fruits  of  this  positive  pro- 
gram. 

BiaawbHim  DxifiocxACT  at  hovx 

First,  however,  we  should  have  a  deep  con- 
cern for  oxir  own  cotmtry.  Let  us  see  tbat 
we  express  our  heritage  of  freedom  in  ever- 
growing concern  with  p>ol-tlcal,  social,  and 
economic  Jtistlce  at  home  is  well  as  abroad. 
Only  by  our  deeds  can  we  prove  that  God- 
fearing democracy  Is  sup<irlar  to  atheistic 
communism.  Youth  has  much  to  contribute 
In  building  a  peaceful  world:  drive,  vigor, 
and  idealism.  Channel  these  gifts  wisely 
and  use  them  well. 


Joseph  Raleifh  Bryioa 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  cxoaGi.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1953 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Bon.  Josxra  Ralxigh  Bbisoh,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  tbe  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Spesiker.  the  sorrow 
we  experience  in  the  passing  of  our 
friends  is  a  sorrow  from  which  the  heart 
fails  to  find  real  surcease.  It  is  a  sor- 
row measured  exactly  by  our  love  for 
them,  and  when  we  learned  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  10.  1953.  that  the  great 
Master  of  the  imiverse  had  called  our 
brilliant,  kindheartcd.  generous,  dis- 
tinguished, and  beloved  colleague.  Joseph 
Raleigh  Bryson.  from  his  unselfish  labor 
among  us  to  his  eternal  home  in  that 
country — 

From  whose  bourns 

No  traveler  s'er  returns. 

We  were  so  convulsed  in  an  over- 
whelming grief  that  time,  though  a  great 
healer,  refuses  to  palliate. 

Every  Member  was  sorely  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  Job  Brysom.  as  we 
all  loved  him.  as  did  everyone  who  knew 
him. 

He  descended  from  that  sterling  and 
yeoman  stock  who  settled  as  pioneers  in 
the  southern  Appalachians.  He  acquired 
under  the  family  rooftree  those  stem 
qualities  of  character  that  have  distin- 
guished these  people  as  churchmen,  pa- 
triots, and  citizens.  He  was  a  true  no- 
bleman, noble  in  thought,  in  purpose, 
and  action,  and  appreciated  that  quality 
in  others  as  few  men  can  do.  His  con- 
ception of  nobility  has  been  exactly  ex- 
pressed by  these  words: 

Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  t<3  me. 

'TIS  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  th&n  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  tban  Norman  blood. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Jox 
Bryson  intimately  from  the  day  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  body  on 
August  1.  1939.  He  came  immediately 
to  me,  gave  me  information  and  guidance 
so  helpful  to  a  new  Member,  and  seemed 
to  d^irive  a  real  pleasure  f  :*om  every  serv- 
ice rendered.  As  I  was  drawn  closer  to 
him  by  friendship's  ties.  I  discovered  that 
all  his  genuine  joy  came  from  service  he 
rendered   his   coimtry,   his  State,  and 


those  about  him.  We  served  together 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  he  loved 
the  work  and  gave  the  most  careful 
thought  and  consideration  to  every 
measure  coming  before  the  committee. 
He  studied  every  measure  before  the 
House,  and  no  Member  voted  more  intel- 
ligently and  conscientiously. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  determined 
men  I  have  ever  known  and  possessed 
the  greatest  courage  of  his  convictions. 
In  youth  he  determined  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  begin 
earning  his  livelihood  in  early  youth  did 
not  deter  him  from  obtaining  a  well- 
rounded  education  in  the  public  schools, 
Furman  University,  and  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  and  finally  gained  for 
him  the  recognition  of  a  corierred  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  en- 
joyed the  struggle  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  accomplishment. 

He  was  a  militant,  as  well  as  a  devout 
Christipn.  In  his  youth  and  young 
manhood,  he  observed  the  devastating 
effect  of  alcoholic  liquor  upon  the  youth 
of  our  land  and  all  his  life  he  fought  for 
every  movement  to  control  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  this  product. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker,  putting  every 
ounce  of  his  energy  and  will  into  the  task 
before  him.  Just  as  he  gave  his  efforts 
earlier  to  obtain  his  education,  he  made 
the  same  determined  effort  as  a  public 
servant  to  render  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity all  that  could  be  expected  of  the 
greatest.  A  disabled  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War,  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
veterans  legislation,  giving  the  impartial 
and  sane  viewpoint  of  the  veteran  as 
well  as  the  legislator,  striving  alwajrs  for 
what  was  best  and  reasonable. 

To  his  widow  and  five  children,  of 
whom  he  was  so  justly  proud,  he  has  left 
B  heritage  of  lofty  character  and  high 
idealism  that  will  always  guide  and  com- 
fort them  through  every  shadow. 

In  the  passing  of  Job  Bryson,  the 
Fourth  District,  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  country  has  sustained  a 
great  loss.  He  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  while  giving  his  time  and 
talents  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Joe 
Bryson  was  one  of  the — 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog. 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking. 

And  one  of  those — 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  tbe  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions,  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  who  will  not  lie. 


Hr.  Benson's  Record  for  Hit  First  100 
Days  at  Secretary  of  Africaltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Benson  Ends 
100-Day    Gantlet."    The    article    was 


written  by  Frank  Hewlett.  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribime. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bknbon  Ends  100-Dat  Gahtlst 
(By  Frank  Hewlett) 

Washington.  May  2. — Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  can 
well  be  proud  of  bis  record  for  his  100  days 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Tbe  former  southeastern  Idaho  farm  boy 
would  be  tbe  last  person  to  admit  it.  bow- 
ever. 

Instead,  tbe  mild-mannered  Mr.  Eenson 
gives  any  credit  for  improving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  tbe  lot  of  the  farmer 
to  bis  hard-working  staff  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  country  them- 
selves. 

BX'S  THE   ISTH 

But  whether  be  agrees  or  not,  Mr.  Benson 
has  gone  a  long  way  since  that  rainy  night 
of  January  21,  when  be  took  his  oath  of  office 
at  a  White  Hotise  ceremony  and  became  the 
Nation's  15th  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

After  a  slow  start,  his  popularity  today  is 
at  a  new  high.  He  is  the  most  talked  of  and 
widely  publicized  member  of  President 
Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower's  Cabinet.  His  picture 
has  been  on  the  cover  of  such  magazines  as 
Time  and  U.  8.  News  &  World  Report.  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  had  a  major  article  about 
him  and  countless  favorable  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  radio  and  television  programs  have 
tieen  devoted  to  Mr.  Benson. 

THX  HOTTEST  SCAT 

Present  consensxu  among  Washington's 
generally  hard-boiled  press  corps  Is  that  Mr. 
Benson  is  doing  a  good  job  of  holding  down 
one  of  the  hottest  seats  of  tbe  Eisenhower 
administration.  The  men  who  not  long  ago 
were  predicting  tbat  be  would  be  tbe  first 
Cabinet  casualty  now  have  changed  tbelr 
minds  for  several  reasons. 

Tbey  feel  he  has  caught  the  public's  fancy 
by  his  homey  and  down-to-earth  approach 
to  the  Nation's  farm  problems.  They  like 
the  way  he  Isnt  afraid  to  make  mistakes 
and  above  all  to  assume  the  blame  for  such 
mistakes,  something  which  has  been  rare  In 
tbe  past  20  years  of  Democratic  rule. 

NO   STArr   TROUBLES 

They  also  note  tbat  Mr.  Benson  has  had 
none  of  the  staff  troubles  which  have  marked 
the  administrations  of  Commerce  Secretary 
Sinclair  Weeks  and  Interior  Secretary  Doug- 
las McKay.  Then,  too,  his  Department  has 
not  been  afflicted  with  the  bad  publicity  such 
as  has  plagued  the  Defense  Department  over 
the  reluctance  of  key  officials  to  dispose  of 
their  stock  In  corporations  which  deal  with 
the  Federal  Ctovernment. 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Benson  about  bis  accom- 
plishments during  bis  first  100  days  but  the 
first  thing  he  talked  about  when  I  entered 
bis  big  office  was  bis  hard-working  staff. 

"I  am  fortunate  to  have  a  most  iinusual 
staff  of  fine  men,"  said  the  Secretary.  "Al- 
most everyone  of  them  came  to  Washington 
at  a  financial  sacrifice  and  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  have  any  political  ambitions. 
A  sincere  desire  to  help  their  country  and  n. 
personal  loyalty  to  me  is  tbe  only  reason 
they  are  staying  here." 

VBOMISZNG    aXSULTS 

Asked  about  bis  accomplishments,  tbe 
Secretary  pointed  first  to  bis  wide  usage  of 
advisory  committees  and  the  promising  re- 
sults of  these  consultations. 

He  recalled  that  even  before  taking  office 
be  had  a  national  advisory  committee  at 
work  on  overall  farm  policy.  Since  then 
a  week  hasn't  gone  by  without  a  meeting 
here  with  the  Secretary  of  farm-commodity 
committees  representing  a  cross  section  of 
such  phases  of  agriculture  as  dairying,  cot- 
ton, and  poultry. 
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ICr.  Benson  firmly  bdleres  that  hla  empha- 
•la  on  adTlaory  bodies  has  given  the  admin- 
istration an  important  grass-roots  touch  and 
has  resulted  In  the  farmer  feeling  that  he  Is 
now  more  a  part  at  the  Nation's  farm  pro- 
gram than  In  the  past. 

SAVIMG  TO  TAZTATOM 

Next  on  Mr.  Benson's  list  of  accomplish- 
ments was  the  streamlining  of  the  sprawling 
Agricultural  Department  which  he  points  out 
not  only  resulted  In  a  more  elDclent  operation 
but  aUo  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 

"I  felt  all  along."  said  Mr.  Benson,  nhat 
this  Job  could  be  done  with  fewer  dollars 
and  people  and  now  I  am  certain  of  It.  Al- 
ready we  have  been  able  to  cut  our  budget 
by  10  percent  without  impairing  efflclency.** 

He  noted  the  emphasis  he  has  placed  on 
the  acute  need  for  a  workable  solution  of 
the  problem  created  through  increasing  im- 
ports of  foreign  agricultural  products.  He 
has  appealed  for  a  stronger  role  by  the 
United  States  TariiT  Ciommlssion  in  com- 
bating this  danger  and  the  need  for  cut- 
ting existing  redtape  so  relief  can  be  forth- 
coming more  promptly.  He  has  warned  re- 
peatedly that  without  such  a  program  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  be  Hooded  with 
foreign  farm  products. 

Mr.  Benson  went  directly  to  the  Whit* 
House  on  this  issue  and  the  first  fnilt  of  his 
labor  Is  that  FTC  hearings  have  been  set 
for  Monday  on  the  importation  of  dairy 
products. 

Another  accomplishment  of  which  he  Is 
justly  proud  is  gradual  improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Congress.  Early  this  year 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  in- 
cluding Republicans,  blamed  him  for  the  de- 
cline in  farm  prices.  But  of  late,  how- 
ever, that  criticism  has  all  but  disappeared. 

One  reason  is  that  t^e  Secretary  has  taken 
the  time  to  call  on  his  critics  and  explain 
Just  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Another  was 
his  emphasis  in  speeches  that  Congress  was 
the  policy-making  body  for  agricultiire  and 
his  Job  was  merely  to  execute  the  policy 
which  It  established. 

Then,  too,  he  helped  dispel  fears  of  law- 
makers from  the  Farm  Belt  with  such  ut- 
terances in  his  speeches  as  the  following: 

"We  do  not  propose  to  scrap  our  present; 
system  of  supporta  until  we  have  something 
better.  Our  experiences  and  our  studies 
have  convinced  us  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing better. 

"I  found  that  basically  the  farmers  didnt 
want  to  be  dependent  on  Government  hand- 
outa  They  wanted  to  produce  for  the  mar- 
ket and  not  for  bounties. 

"The  kind  of  program  he  (the  farmer) 
wanto  is  one  that  can  be  built  from  the 
grassroota  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

"I  come  before  you  with  a  sense  of  humili- 
ty.  But  I  come  in  the  sure  conviction  that 
American  agriculture  needs  your  help — and 
that  your  help  will  be  forthcoming." 

"Mr.  Secretary"  didn't  elaborate  on  It  in 
our  interview,  but  another  major  accom- 
plishment of  his  administration  was  to  get 
price  controls  and  compulsory  Government 
grading  removed  for  meat. 

"I  hope  I  never  have  to  put  as  much  pres- 
sure on  the  White  House  as  I  did  in  trying 
to  get  beef  price  controls  off,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
son in  a  recent  National  Press  Club  speech. 

The  results  of  his  efforta  are  well  known. 
Beef  prices  stabilized  almost  overnight  and 
meat  consumption  now  is  nuining  50  percent 
ahead  of  last  year.  Many  a  housewife  to- 
day credita  Mr.  Benson  for  her  being  able 
to  afford  to  buy  a  steak  again. 

Furthermore,  since  Mr.  Benson's  recent 
warning  to  the  dairy  industry  that  they  were 
pricing  butter  out  of  the  market,  she  also 
believes  he  is  going  to  do  something  about 
making  it  possible  to  put  butter  back  on  her 
table. 

Our  interview  was  cut  short  by  a  gentle 
reminder  from  Arthur  Haycock  that  a  delega- 
tion of  30  farm-paper   writers,  here  for  a 


national  conference,  were  waiting  to  see  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Haycock,  used  to  working  with  impor- 
tant people,  was  the  personal  secretary  of 
the  late  President  George  Albert  Smith  of 
the  Church  of  J-3sus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Sainta.  In  Salt  Lake  City  he  also  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Benson  when  the  Secretary 
was  devoting  all  cf  his  time  to  the  church  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles. 

Going  out  with  Mr.  Hsycock  we  met  an- 
other Utah  natlvf!  son,  Daken  K.  Broadhead. 
who  gave  up  a  responsible  position  in  farm 
marketing  in  California  to  become  executive 
assistant  to  Mr.  Benson. 


Tbe  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VXaHONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTtSD  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence's  Critical 
Year."  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  April  30.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordere<l  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TBS  St.  LAwazKCK's  CamcAL  Yxab 

President  Elsenhower's  endorsement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  setiway  project  alines  him  on 
the  side  of  every  President  since  Calvin 
Coolidge  on  this  sorely  contested  issue.  But 
this  time  the  Presidential  support  carries 
new  weight  and  greater  significance  than 
ever  before.  The  National  Secvu-ity  Council 
advises  the  President  that  the  seaway  Is  In 
the  interest  of  national  security.  Canada, 
tired  of  waiting  for  this  country  to  Join  in 
the  project,  has  made  its  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  construction  even  if  it  has  to  do  it 
alone.  The  controversial  St.  Lawrence  power 
issue,  which  heretofore  has  been  inextricably 
linked  with  the  seaway  idea,  now  is  about 
to  be  resolved  as  a  separate  project  with  every 
prospect  that  New  York  State  wUl  be  per- 
mitted to  undertake  its  development.  Thus 
a  conjunction  of  eventa  arises  to  make  this 
the  critical  year  for  settling  the  St.  Lawrence 
question  once  and  for  all. 

This  urgency  of  timing  is  recognized  by 
the  President  in  asking  Congress  to  give 
8p>eedy  clearance  to  the  project.  He  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  United  States  participa- 
tion, even  if  he  leaves  It  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine what  form  this  should  take.  As  the 
situation  shapes  up.  Canada  is  still  hopeful 
that  the  United  States  will  Join  her  in  the 
project.  If  not.  she  is  ready  to  start  digging 
almost  the  moment  authorization — now  fully 
exj)ected — Is  given  to  New  York  State  to  be- 
gin power  development. 

The  advantages  of  Joint  participation  are 
many.  Administrative  controls  and  respon- 
sibilities, national  prestige,  good  neighbor 
relations,  are  Just  a  few  of  them.  The  argu- 
menta  for  and  against  the  seaway  have  been 
interminably  debated  over  the  years,  and  the 
case  for  undertaking  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest overrides  more  than  ever  all  the  sec- 
tional arguments  advanced  against  it.  Con- 
gress has  before  it  several  billE  which  provide 
basis  for  final  action,  and  the  President  has 
set  the  stage  for  debate.  Opportunity  will 
not  wait;  opportunity  for  this  country  to 
enter  Into  full  partnership  with  ite  neighbor 
on  a  great  development  program  on  the  river 
which  serves  as  the  common  boundary. 


Operafioa  Prajcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DKLAwaac 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7,  19S3 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
furor  and  uncertainty  with  which  the 
world  is  now  confronted,  we  have  had 
many  suggestions  and  possible  methods 
of  approach  offered  us  through  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain  peace  and  sta- 
bility. The  Jaycee  chapters  all  over 
America  joined  together  in  setting  aside 
May  3  and  the  remainder  of  the  month 
as  what  they  term  "Operation  Prayer." 
It  is  of  interest  to  me  that  the  Jaycee 
Chapter  of  Dover.  Del.,  my  home  city, 
has  Joined  In  the  movement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  editorial  taken  from  the 
April  28,  1953,  issue  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper the  Index,  of  Dover,  Del.,  entitled 
"Operation  Prayer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

OriBATIOlC   Pratib 

Have  you  ever  known  or  felt  the  power  of 
prayer?  Of  course,  virtually  every  person 
has — most  of  us  many  times.  And  most 
of  those  times  it  has  been  the  prayer  of  a 
few — your  mother  or  father,  or  close  rela- 
tive. And  yet  it  has  been  felt  by  most  of 
us  who  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer. 

How  much  more  powerful  ran  that  prayer 
be  if  offered  by  many — all  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? That  U  the  goal  of  our  Dover  Jayoees 
in  Joining  with  Jaycee  chapters  all  over 
America  for  "Operation  Prayer." 

On  Sunday.  May  3.  1953.  all  of  the  more 
than  2000  Jaycee  chapters  in  the  United 
States  are  being  asked  to  offer  prayers  for 
the  divine  guidance  toward  peace  of  the 
leaders  (rf  our  country — President  Btsen- 
hower.  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  Judiciary. 

They  are  calling  upon  the  governor,  the 
mayor,  and  the  ministers  of  every  denomma- 
tlon  to  Join  with  them  In  prajrlng  for  our 
leaders,  that  they  may  lead  us  and  the  world 
to  the  goal  we  all  cherish  so  much — world 
peace. 

The  Dover  Jaycees  are  setting  aside  the 
month  of  Msy  as  "Operation  Prayer."  and 
"Go  To  Church  Month"  in  a  united  effort 
to  bring  about  a  closer  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded — prayer  and  God. 
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West  Berlin  m  Grave  Daif  er  of  EcoBomk 
StranfulatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OP  GKOaOU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  article 
under  the  general  headline  "Is  NATO 
Worth  It?"  and  under  the  particular 
headline  "West  Berlin  in  Grave  Danger 
of  Economic  Strangulation,"  written  by 


Crosby  S.  Noyes  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  4,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Is  NATO  Wo«TH  It? — Ws»T  Bnrnr  Dt  Osavb 

DaNGKB       of       ECOWOmC       SmAWCTTLATION — 

WrrH  OovBuracnrr  Movis  Our.  and  Rsru- 
ons  MovKD  XM,  Crrr's  Litkbiood  Is  Sosslt 

ANEMIC 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Bxauif. — The  train  trip  from  Frankfurt  to 
Berlin  is  one  of  the  dxallest  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  make  a  point  cf  keeping  the 
blinds  pulled  down  in  all  the  cars.  They 
also  bang  blankete  in  front  ol  the  windows. 
It  isnt  to  keep  out  the  cold  ho  much  as  to 
keep  out  rocks.  Some  time  ago,  one  of  the 
train  passengers  was  cut  by  flying  glass  when 
an  over-eager  East-Zoner  heaved  a  brick. 

The  train,  of  course,  is  In  Russian  terri- 
tory soon  after  It  leaves  the  Frankfurt  sta- 
tion. It  stays  in  untU  it  reaches  the  Ameri- 
can Zone  In  Western  Berlin  early  the  next 
morning.  The  more  imaginative  passengers 
work  up  cold  chills  over  this.  Most  of  the 
others  go  to  bed  early. 

Ap>art  from  the  devastation,  which  still  is 
most  impressive,  Berlin  seems  on  the  surface 
like  any  other  big  city  in  Western  E\ux>pe. 
The  shops  are  full  of  things  to  buy.  The 
streete  are  swarming  with  busy,  relatively 
well-heeled  citizens  going  ab<)ut  their  daily 
chores.  Americans  who  have  been  here  for 
some  time  say  that  the  Berlirers  are,  among 
Germans,  particularly  friendly. 

Even  the  business  of  crossing  over  into 
the  Russian-controlled  sector  of  the  city  is 
not  the  terrifying  affair  you  might  think  It 
to  be.  There  are  no  formalities  at  all,  at 
least  for  American  staff  cart.  There  are  a 
couple  of  humps  in  the  midd  e  of  the  street, 
a  httle  bigger  than  the  ones  built  to  dis- 
courage sp>eeders  at  home.  But  the  Red 
German  policemen  standing  there  salute  as 
you  drive  by. 

In  the  Russian  sector,  thirrt  seem  to  be 
fewer  people  in  the  streets,  and  almost  all 
of  them  ttim  to  watch  your  <  ar.  An  Ameri- 
can uniform  is  still  rare  enough  in  this  part 
of  the  city  to  bring  business  to  a  standstiU 
If  an  officer  walks  into  a  shcp  or  a  theater. 
The  stares  seem  more  ciiriouf  than  hostile — 
about  what  you'd  exjiect  If  you  walked 
around  Miami  in  an  Eskimo  sxilt. 

Tou  drive  down  StaUnallee— past  a  huge 
apartment  development  that  the  Russians 
have  built  for  good  Berlin  Commimlsts. 
Some  of  the  buildings  have  signs  on  them 
put  up  by  the  propaganda  boys.  One  of 
them  urges  all  good  BerUnei's  to  send  tele- 
grams to  President  Elsenhower  demanding 
the  release  of  the  Rosenbergs.  Another  bill- 
board shows  a  bunch  of  bugs  about  to  be 
squashed  under  a  hob-naile<l  boot.  Under- 
neath, In  big  letters,  is  the  lamillar  slogan: 
"Ami,  go  home."  It  is  aU  quite  conunon- 
place  and  unterrifying. 

Back  in  the  western  sector,  things  are  very 
gay.  The  student  houses  an;  throwing  a  6- 
day  series  of  costimie  parties,  and  everyone 
is  whooping  it  up  at  a  great  rate. 

On  the  surface,  Berlin  is  normal  and  solid. 
It  isn't  until  you  are  told  the  facts  that  you 
can  realize  the  tension  that  these  people 
live  under.  It  isn't  until  then  that  you  can 
understend  why  Berlin  has  the  highest- 
known  suicide  rate  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

As  in  other  places,  there  it-  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  offlclal  Une  and  the  private  esti- 
mate of  conditions  in  Berlin  today.  The  on- 
eial  line,  mlUtary  and  clTlUan.  is  one  of  de- 
termined cheerfulness.  It  is  pointed  out 
what  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Rus- 
sians Berlin  is.  Tour  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  extraordinary  spirit  of  resistance  to  Rus- 
T  sian  pressures  displayed  by  the  West  Ber- 
liner. Predictions  of  Russian  Intentions  are 
optimistic.  UnofDcial  observers  are  not 
nearly  so  sure. 


BLOCKAOB   rSAES    ABA' 

Before  the  stert  of  the  latest  Btisslan  peace 
offensive,  open  predictions  that  Berlin  would 
be  blockaded  again  were  not  imoommon. 
The  guess  was  that  this  would  be  the  real 
thing — quite  different  from  the  halfhearted 
effort  In  1948  and  1949  when  the  city  received 
at  least  half  ite  supplies  across  the  sector 
boundaries  and  the  airlift  operated  only  be- 
cause the  Russians  did  not  choose  to  stop  it 
by  the  simple  device  of  Jamming  the  direc- 
ticmal  radio  signals.  Many  people — and  they 
were  not  professional  calamity  howlers — 
foresaw  the  possibility  that  the  western 
powers  would  soon  be  forced  into  a  position 
of  risking  a  full-scale  war  to  fulfill  their 
promises  to  the  people  of  Berlin — or  of  clear- 
ing out. 

Other  observers  offer  a  less  drastic  predic- 
tion that  seems  to  square  better  with  pres- 
ent Russian  policy.  Unforttmately,  It  Is 
only  slightly  less  sinister,  so  far  as  Berlin  is 
concerned.  The  Russians,  they  say,  will  avoid 
the  risk  of  war  and  the  ineviteble  stiffening 
of  European  resolve  that  a  new  blockade 
would  create.  Instead,  they  will  try  to  de- 
stroy the  city  by  an  tmspectacular  economic 
strangulation. 

The  process,  in  fact,  has  already  begun. 
For  months,  the  Russians  have  been  pains- 
taUngly  sealing  off  the  western  sectors  of 
the  city  from  their  own.  Today,  roadblocks 
cover  the  whole  28  miles  of  border  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  parte  of  the  city. 
At  pointe  where  cars  can  still  pass  through 
the  inoffensive  slowdown  check  points,  Ger- 
man civilians  are  being  subjected  to  in- 
creasingly severe  restrictions  and  border 
Inspections. 

■TSniUTIC  ISOLATIOH 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Russian  plan 
eventually  is  to  stop  all  traffic  between  the 
two  parte  of  the  city.  The  prospect  is  for  the 
same  kind  of  repopulated  no-man's  land 
around  the  western  city  as  has  been  set  up 
arotind  the  entire  zonal  boundary  of  Eastern 
Germany.  Today,  there  are  only  eight  strict- 
ly controlled  ezlte  from  the  city.  Berlin's 
transportation  system  has  been  divided.  Re- 
cently-completed rail  and  water  bypasses 
around  the  alUed-occupied  portion  of  the 
city  complete  the  picttue  of  progressive 
systematic  isolation. 

All  this  activity  points  to  one  simple  con- 
clusion. The  Russians  are  banking  on  the 
idea  that  no  city  t&n  stirvive  indefinitely 
sealed  off  from  ite  hinterland.  It  is  a  slow, 
creeping  kind  of  attack,  of  a  kind  that  seems 
to  suit  the  Russian  temperament.  It  Is  not 
the  kind  of  dramatic  assatilt  that  provokes 
heroic  measures  of  resistance.  But  the  Rus- 
sians have  found  this  sort  of  thing  very 
effective  in  the  long  run. 

Fighting  against  it,  iinfortunately,  is  not 
only  a  question  of  wUl.  The  Berllners,  on 
many  occasions  since  the  war,  have  shown 
that  they  have  that.  Under  the  bold  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Renter,  Berlin  stiU  l»-eathes 
defiance  at  the  Russians  and  underlines  at 
every  opportunity  ite  determination  to  stey 
free.  The  Western  allies  have  backed  them 
at  every  turn. 

The  trouble  is  that  courage  cant  change 
cold  economic  facte.  Berlin,  once  the  head- 
quarters tgt  a  huge  government  biu'eaucracy. 
is  in  grave  danger  of  withering  on  the  eco- 
nomic vine.  The  Government  has  moved 
west,  taking  with  it  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial headquarters  that  were  once  major  ele- 
mente  of  the  city's  llfeblood.  The  effect  on 
other  business  enterprises  In  Berlin  is  about 
what  it  would  be  in  Washington  if  our  Fed- 
eral Government  moved  away. 

Hotel  owners,  storekeepers,  theater  manag- 
ers and  the  whole  complex  of  service  activi- 
ties are  In  desperate  shape,  despite  the  bold 
front  they  put  up.  Industry  in  Western 
BerUn  is  running  at  less  than  56  percent  of 
1936  levels,  compared  to  an  average  of  160 
percent  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  one  that  encourages  private  In- 
Testment.    The  city  carries  a  permanent  vm- 


employment  burden  of  between  200,000  to 
300,000 — at  least  10  percent  of  ite  entli« 
population. 

SUPPOKT  OUS'l'S  ASS  HIOH 

Berlin  has  been— and  perhaps  can  con- 
tinue to  be — directly  suppcrted  by  the  rest 
of  Germany  and  the  Allies  In  some  sem- 
blance of  prosperity.  But  the  already  heavy 
price  Is  bound  to  Increase.  The  cost  this 
year  came  to  more  than  $480  mlUlon,  of 
which  less  than  one-fourth  was  put  up  by 
the  Federal  Republic.  To  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  this  gloomy  economic  picture, 
some  1,200  refugees  have  been  straggling 
into  the  city  every  day  from  the  Rtisslan 
zone  of  Germany.  Since  the  closing  of  the 
zone  borders,  Berlin  has  provided  the  only 
escape-hatch  In  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  refugees  come  into  Berlin  often  carry- 
ing little  more  than  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  are  herded  into  scores  of 
camps — ^unused  factories,  barracks,  or  ware- 
houses. They  are  given  a  few  feet  of  space, 
a  straw  mattress  to  Ue  on,  and  two  meals 
a  day,  carefully  calculated  to  supply  mini- 
mum physical  needs.  They  get  a  certain 
amount  of  medical  attention.  The  children 
get  a  milk  ration  but  little  else.  Instead  of 
games,  they  cut  out  little  bite  of  paper  and 
spend  hours  carefully  rearranging  them  In 
patterns  on  the  floor. 

The  great  hope  of  all  the  refugees  Is  to 
be  flown  out  of  Berlin  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "little  airlift"  and  reseUled  In  free 
Gernukny.  To  do  this,  they  must  qualify 
before  a  board  of  West  German  inspectors. 
The  main  requirement  Is  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger  when  they  left  their  homes. 
This  is  a  hard  thing  to  prove  sometimes. 
At  present,  only  about  half  can  be  rated  as 
qualified  refugees.  The  others  are  urged 
to  go  back  to  their  homes.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  stey  In  the  camps,  where  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  work  or  travel. 
Some  of  them  have  been  there  2  years,  with 
no  prospecte  unless  the  rules  are  changed. 

Tou  see  the  lucky  ones  on  the  way  out. 
The  huge  terminal  building  at  Tempelhof 
Is  Jammed  with  them — old  men  carrying 
small,  shabby  suitcases,  young  couples, 
mothers  with  small  children.  They  mob  the 
ticket  counters,  each  clutching  In  his  hand 
a  bit  of  pasteboard  that  entitles  him  to  a 
flight  west.  More  than  1.000  of  them  are 
being  fiown  out  each  day. 

They  wander  up  and  down  the  shop-lined 
corridors  of  the  airdrome.  The  small  chil- 
dren stere  for  long  minutes  at  the  displays  of 
fruit— oranges  and  grapes  and  bananas  In 
the  fancy  boxes.  Their  mothers  and  fathers 
stend  looking  at  toasters  and  vacuum  clean« 
ers.  the  clothes  and  Jewelry. 

There  are  no  empty  seate  on  the  plane. 
As  it  taxies  out  for  the  takeoff,  no  one  makes 
a  sound.  Even  the  smallest  children  are 
suddenly  very  still.  Then  the  engines  open 
up  and  the  ground  falls  away.  The  lighte 
go  on  again. 

And  suddenly,  every  one  is  talking  to  his 
neighbor,  laughing  and  peering  out  of  the 
windows   at  the   lighte   of   the   city  below. 

The  American  visitor  may  leave  Berlin  with 
a  sober  appreciation  of  the  troubles  that  the 
West  faces  In  holding  ite  island  of  freedom 
Inside  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  fen-  these  peo- 
ple, who  have  seen  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  it  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 


Psycholo^al  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1953 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    re- 
cently 2d  Lt.  H.  K.  Twitchell  made  a 
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yery  Interesting  address  to  the  officers 
of  the  division  faculty.  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation.  Pa.  This  address 
by  Lieutenant  Twitchell  represents  some 
of  the  fine  thought  of  our  young  gener- 
ation. I  think  the  address  by  this  most 
worthy  ofBcer  is  of  real  value  and  will 
be  of  Interest  to  the  entire  membership 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  that 
the  address  will  make  2y3  pages  of  the 
CoHcasssioHAL  RzcoBD.  at  a  cost  of  $196. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  so  impressed  with  the 
worthiness  of  the  address  that  I  sisk 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

PSTCHOLOGICAL   WaSPAU 

(By  Lt.  H.  K.  Twltcbell) 

1  am  very  happy  to  talk  about  this  subject 
today  because  I  feel  It  la  so  Important.  Any 
of  you  who  have  been  reading  the  papers  will 
realize  how  much  the  new  administration  la 
concentrating  on  taking  the  offenalve  In  the 
cold  war. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  most  recent 
edition  of  Officer's  Call  (vol.  4.  No.  8),  reads 
as  follows: 

"For  2Vi  years  the  natural  center  of  our 
Interest  as  Army  offlcers  has  been  the  penin- 
sula of  Korea.  That  is  where  elements  of 
our  Army  have  been  meeting  Communist  ag- 
gression In  direct  physical  combat  •  •  •. 
But  we  cannot  claim  full  understanding  of 
that  bitter  struggle  If  we  think  only  of  Its 
tactical  and  logistical  aspects.  Korea  is  part 
of  a  broader  struggle.  In  which  military 
•trcngth  and  action  are  vital  but  not  the 
only  factors.  There  is  a  war  of  Ideas  under- 
lying the  clash  of  arms,  and  we  must  win 
both  or  lose  both." 

All  of  you  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  phychologlcal  warfare:  The 
use  of  leaflets,  radio,  and  loudspeakers  to 
lower  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  an  J  break 
down  his  will  to  flght.  You  are  aware  of 
how  we  have  used  these  means  to  get  across 
our  propaganda  In  combat.  This  morning, 
however,  we  want  to  discuss  the  broader  as- 
pects of  psychological  warfare,  how  It  per- 
tains to  the  great  ideological  contest  today 
between  the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
World. 

Our  new  Commander  In  Chief.  President 
Elsenhower,  has  described  this  struggle  with 
these  words.  "The  struggle  in  the  world  to- 
day." he  said,  "Is  for  the  minds  and  hearts 
Of  men.     It  is  an  Ideological  struggle." 

Whether  we  like  ft  or  not  we  are  living  at 
a  turning  point  in  history.  The  seriousness 
of  our  times  cannot  be  overestimated.  As 
soldiers  or  clvlUana  this  struggle  of  ideol- 
ogies will  affect  oiu-  lives,  those  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  of  our  children's  children.  In  fact 
I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  outcome 
of  the  conflict  may  well  determine  the  course 
history  will  take  for  a  thousand  years  to 
come. 

I.    THE  IDEOLOGICAL  AGS 

^Foreign  Minister  Vlshlnsky  has  stated. 
We  wUl  conquer  the  world  not  with  the 
atom  bomb,  but  by  something  the  West  does 
not  understand,  our  brains,  oup  ideas  and 
our  doctrines." 

Our  friends  the  Communists  have  become 
pretty  expert  In  this  war  of  ideas.  In  the 
last  30  years  they  have  taken  over  800  million 
people.  Think  of  it— 800  mlUlon  people. 
The  interesting  fact  Is  that  these  people  were 
not  taken  over  so  much  by  the  force  of  arms 
as  by  the  force  of  an  Idea. 

Tou  all  remember  how  Czechoslovakia  was 
taken  over.  The  Communists  didn't  move 
an  army  in  and  shoot  up  the  place.  They 
took  it  over  through  subversion,  by  gettins 
control  of  the  key  position,  in  go4rnment. 


industry,  education,  and  the  military.  Then 
they  spread  propaganda  to  try  and  convince 
the  people  that  communism  would  liberate 
the  country.  In  the  initial  stages  the  nation 
was  taken  over  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

Klaus  Puchs  sold  the  atomic  secrets  of  his 
nation  to  another  nation  because  his  loyalty 
to  the  idea  he  believed  in  came  before  hla 
loyalty  to  his  country. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was 
In  Moscow.  He  was  an  American  newspaper- 
man. He  was  not  a  Communist,  but  he  was 
Interested  in  seeing  what  was  behind  com- 
munism. On  this  visit  he  was  being  shown 
through  a  school  where  they  were  training 
young  Chinese  to  be  Communists.  These 
men  were  between  18  and  20  years  of  age. 
My  friend  was  not  overly  impressed  with 
what  he  saw.  but  the  Communist  who  was 
showing  him  aroimd  said.  "Tou  may  not 
think  much  of  these  men  today,  but  20  years 
from  now  they  will  be  running  China."  That 
was  Just  over  25  years  ago.  and  today  those 
same  men  who  were  trained  In  Moscow  at 
that  time  are  running  China.  To  be  sure 
arms  were  used  in  taking  over  the  country, 
but  long  before  they  were  used  the  Commu- 
nists had  so  divided  the  opposition  through 
their  propaganda  that  they  were  almost  cer- 
tain of  winning.  The  important  fact  is  that 
not  a  single  Red  army  platoon  was  needed  to 
take  over  the  country  because  Chinese  lead- 
ership had  been  trained  to  do  the  Job. 

Russia's  secret  is  a  mastery  of  Ideological 
war.  America  fights  with  three  offensive 
arms:  Military  (NATO),  economic  (economic 
aid),  poliUcal  (U.  N.).  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  fights  with  four  offensive  arms:  Mili- 
tary, economic,  political,  and  an  ideological 
arm.  It  is  this  ideological  arm  that  deter- 
mines how  she  uses  the  other  three.  This  Is 
her  strongest  arm,  and  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  while  It  Is  her  strongest.  If  we  are 
honest,  we  have  to  admit  that  It  is  our 
weakest. 

If  the  struggle  In  the  world  today  Is  basi- 
cally ideological,  and  If  the  key  to  Russia's 
strategy  is  her  Ideology,  then  it  is  essential 
that  we  know  what  an  Ideology  is.  The  dic- 
tionary defines  an  Ideology  as  "the  science 
of  ideas."  But.  today,  an  ideology  has  an 
even  deeper  meaning.  Let  us  define  It  as  a 
faith  by  which  men  Uve  and  foj:  which  they 
are  willing  to  die. 

In  exploring  an  Ideology  further  we  find 
that  It  has  three  parts.  First,  an  ideology 
has  a  philosophy  which  explains  it  and  shows 
the  place  it  has  in  history.  Second,  it  has  a 
plan  to  get  that  philosophy  across  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Finally,  it  has  a  passion 
to  carry  out  this  plan.  We  can  have  the 
best  idea  In  the  world,  and  the  best  plan  to 
get  that  idea  across,  but  unless  we  believe  In 
our  hearts  that  that  idea  is  right  and  worth 
any  sacrlflce,  we  won't  get  very  far  with  It. 
This  Is  what  we  mean  by  a  passion. 

n.  THx  TBx;x  NATtTRE  Or  comcumsic 

The  Ideology  we  all  talk  about  is  commu- 
nism. Let  us  look  at  communism  In  the 
light  of  these  three  principles. 

First,  what  Is  the  philosophy  of  commu- 
nism? I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have 
read  Whlttaker  Chambers'  book  Witness.  I 
highly  recommend  it.  This  man  speaks  with 
authority.  He  was  a  Communist  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  the  leading  ones  In  the 
underground  in  this  country.  Then  he  saw 
the  fallacies  of  communism  and  got  out  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life.  I  want  to  quote  a 
few  paragraph^  from  his  Introduction  to  his 
book.  In  It  I  believe  he  gives  \u  one  of  the 
clearest  definitions  of  communism  I  have 
ever  read.  He^starts  off  by  showing  us  what 
communism  is  not. 

"First,  let  me  try  to  say  what  communism 
is  not.  It  is  not  simply  a  vicious  plot 
hatched  by  men  In  a  subcellar.  It  Is  not  Just 
the  writings  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  dialectical 
materialism,  the  Politbiiro,  the  labor  theory 
of  value,  the  theory  of  the  general  strike,  the 
Red  army,  secret  police,  labor  camps,  under- 
ground conspiracy,  the  dictatorship  of  the 


proletariat,  the  technique  of  the  coup  d'etst.' 
It  is  not  even  those  chanting,  bannered  mlU 
Uona  that  stream  periodically,  like  disorgan- 
ized armies,  through  the  heart  of  the  world's 
capitals — Moscow.  New  York.  Tokyo.  Paris. 
Rome.  These  are  expressions  of  communism,' 
but  they  are  not  what  communism  is  about.'* 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  revolutionary  heart  of  communlam. 
*  *  *  is  a  simple  statement  of  Karl  Marx:' 
'Philosophers  have  explained  the  world;  It  is 
necessary  to  change  the  world.'  Communists 
are  bound  together  by  no  secret  oath.  The 
tie  that  binds  them  across  the  frontiers  ot 
nations,  across  barriers  of  language,  and  dlf. 
ferences  of  class  and  education  •  •  •  even 
unto  death,  is  a  simple  conviction:  it  Is  nec« 
essary  to  change  the  world.  Their  power, 
whose  nature  baffles  the  rest  of  th«  world, 
because  In  a  large  measure  the  rest  of  tha 
world  has  lost  that  power,  Is  the  power  to 
hold  convictions  and  to  act  on  them.  It  Is 
the  same  power  that  moves  mountains;  It  la 
also  an  unfailing  power  to  move  men.  Com- 
munists are  that  part  of  mankind  which  has 
recovered  the  power  to  live  or  die,  to  bear 
witness  for  Its  faith.  And  It  Is  a  simple  ra- 
tional faith  that  Inspires  men  to  liv*  or  dl« 
for  it. 

"It  Is  not  new.  It  Is  in  fact  man's  second 
oldest  faith.  •  •  •  It  Is  the  great  alternative 
f'  h  of  mankind.  •  •  •  The  Communist 
vision  is  the  vision  of  man  without  Ood. 
It  is  the  vision  of  man's  mind  displacing  Ood 
as  the  creative  intelligence  of  the  world." 
(Witness.  Whlttaker  Chambers,  copyrl^t 
1952.  Random  House.  Inc.,  New  York.) 

Here  we  see  that  the  basic  philosophy  of 
communism  is  their  conviction  that  th« 
world  needf.  changing.  They  want  to  chang* 
It  to  a  classless  society.  They  beUeve  that 
history  has  been  mainly  a  struggle  between 
the  haves  and  the  have  nots,  and  that 
evertually  the  have  nou  wiK  win  out  and 
produce  a  classless  society  without  any  ot 
the  barriers  that  now  exist  In  society.  They 
believe  that  man  alone  can  bring  this  change 
about  In  the  world,  that  ha  has  no  need  (or 
God  to  help  him  out. 

Next,  let's  see  what  the  plan  of  communism 
is.  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  to  any  of  u« 
who  live  in  this  day  and  age.  Their  plan  la 
to  divide  and  conquer,  and  bit  by  bit  to  take 
over  the  world  for  their  idea.  They  wUl  do 
this  Irst  by  peaceful  means,  and  then  by 
force  if  necessary. 

The  party  line  U  what  gives  the  Commu- 
nists their  united  strategy.  The  Kremlin 
gives  the  word  and  the  millions  of  party 
members  start  carrying  out  that  speclfle 
project  all  at  the  same  time.  This  makea 
them  a  tremendous  force  across  the  world. 
Finally,  let's  see  what  Is  the  passion  of 
communism.  A  friend  of  Lenln  once  said 
of  him.  "There  Is  no  other  man  who  Is  ab-  ^ 
Borbed  by  the  revolution  24  hours  a  day,  who 
has  no  other  thoughts  but  the  thought  of 
revolution,  and  who  even  when  he  sleeps 
dreams  of  nothing  but  the  revolution." 

To  a  Communist,  his  Ideology  Is  his  life. 
He  fights  for  It  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  • 
year.  His  time,  his  money,  energy,  family 
life,  and  all  he  has  goes  Into  it.  Every  Com- 
munist Is  a  fighter.  Some  of  you  may  have 
met  some  of  them.  I  have  met  some  who 
had  been  In  the  party  for  25  years  and  over, 
and  believe  me.  those  men  are  fighters. 

It  Is  this  passion  which  gives  such  power 
to  a  determined  minority.  We  often  wonder 
how  a  handful  of  Communists  can  take  over 
a  union  or  a  government.  For  example,  we 
met  a  manager  of  a  small  factory  In  Ger- 
many. He  was  paying  his  men  good  wages, 
and  he  claimed  to  have  the  best  conditions 
of  any  Industry  In  the  area.  And  yet  be 
told  us  that  6  months  before,  Ave  Commu- 
nlsts  had  come  Into  hla  factory,  and  that 
now  two-thirds  of  his  men  would  vote  with 
the  Communists  every  time  in  spite  of  all 
he  bad  done  for  them.  The  reason  was,  of 
course,  that  these  men.  although  a  minority, 
had  a  passion  for  their  Idea.    They  gave  the 
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workers  something  bigger  than  themselves 
to  live  for,  a  passion  to  right  the  injustices 
of  society. 

This  little  discussion  has  given  us  Just  a 
brief  idea  of  what  makes  up  the  philosophy, 
plan,  and  passion  of  the  Communist.  This 
is  his  Ideology  for  which  he  lives  and  dies. 

m.  THE  msoLooT  or  raxKDOM 

A  wrong  ideology  can  only  be  licked  by  a 
superior  Ideology,  a  false  Idea  by  a  better 
Idea.  In  the  war  of  arnu  we  can  kill  a  man 
with  a  buUet;  we  can  drop  bombs  on  a  city 
and  destroy  It.  But  you  can't  kill  an  Idea 
with  a  bullet  or  destroy  It  with  t>ombs. 
You've  got  to  have  a  better  Idea.  Therefore, 
as  soldiers  It  Is  essential  for  us  not  only  to 
know  how  to  flght  In  the  war  of  arms  but 
also  in  the  war  of  ideas.  The  guy  who  wins 
in  this  war  of  ideas  Is  the  guy  with  the  better 
Idea. 

We  all  agree  that  communism  Is  wrong, 
but  Just  to  be  against  something  Is  not 
enough.  As  a  friend  of  mine  once  said.  "If 
we  don't  stand  for  something,  we'll  fall  for 
anything."  We  must  know,  therefore,  what 
we  do  stand  for;  what  Is  our  ideology,  and 
Is  it  superior  to  the  Communist  ideology? 

We  say  that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom 
and  democracy.  But  so  do  the  Communists. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  see  what  lies  beneath 
this  democracy  and  freedom. 

Our  fight  Is  for  the  Ideology  of  freedom — 
to  produce  a  new  order  of  the  ages.  Let  us 
look  at  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 
You  have  all  seen  this  before.  There  Is  one 
sentence  on  that  seal  which  will  give  us  a 
clue  as  to  what  we  are  shooting  for  with  this 
Ideology  of  freedom.  Right  under  the  pyra- 
mid here  we  see  the  sentence,  "Novus  ordo 
seclorum."  This  meaiu  "A  new  order  of  the 
ages."  Isn't  this  what  ovir  Ideology  of  free- 
dom should  produce?  Isn't  this  what  we  are 
fighting  for?  It  is  not  only  to  defend  free- 
dom and  democaacy  but  to  build  a  new  order 
of  the  ages,  to  build  a  new  kind  of  world. 

The  next  question  is,  then,  What  kind  of 
a  new  world  will  it  be?  Our  forefathers  put 
in  their  documents  and  speeches  some  of  the 
things  they  feTt  we  as  Americans  were  out 
to  build  In  the  world.  You  all  remember 
that  famous  sentence  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Suppose  every  last  man,  woman,  and 
child  could  pursue  those  goals  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness,  instead  of  worrying  from  one 
day  to  the  next  whether  he  was  going  to  be 
killed  in  a  war,  or  whether  he  would  get 
enough  to  eat  and  enough  work  to  earn  a 
living?  Isn't  this  the  kind  of  a  world  we 
would  all  like  to  see?  Isn't  this  a  goal  of 
our  ideology  of  freedom? 

Let  us  look  at  another  sentence  In  Lin- 
coln's Gettjrsburg  Address.  You  remember 
his  closing  sentence:  "That  this  Nation  un- 
der God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shaU  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  Is  not  this  again  an  aim  of  our 
ideology  of  freedom? 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  quote  what  a 
present-day  American  said.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  been  fighting  for  this  ideology  of 
freedom  across  the  world  for  many  years. 
He  said,  "There  Is  enough  in  the  world  for 
everyone's  need,  but  not  for  everyone's  greed. 
If  everybody  cares  enough  and  everybody 
shares  enough,  then  everybody  wUl  have 
enough."  Think  of  the  millions  of  Asia, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  that  mat- 
ter, who  haven't  enough  to  eat  or  enough 
work.  Shouldn't  it  be  one  of  the  aims  of  our 
ideology  to  see  that  these  people  get  these 
necessities  of  life? 

Here,  right  In  our  own  historical  docu- 
ments, we  begin  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
world  we  are  out  to  build.  So  many  of  us 
have  far  too  small  a  conception  of  what  each 
one   of   us  is   meant  to   do  in  the  world. 


and  what  our  Nation  was  founded  to  buUd. 
Thinking  along  these  lines  gives  us  an  Idea 
of  the  terrific  adventure  and  challenge  that 
awaits  us  If  we  will  accept  it. 

How  do  we  make  this  Ideology  of  free- 
dom work?  I  believe  it  needs  two  things 
to  make  it  effective:  Moral  standards  and 
a  fighting  faith. 

First,  moral  standards.  Some  of  you  are 
probably  wondering  what  moral  standards 
have  to  do  with  psychological  warfare.  Let's 
look  at  It  this  way.  The  enemy  tries  to  di- 
vide us  In  every  way  he  can  in  order  to 
weaken  us.  We  know  how  division  with  our 
allies  weakens  us.  For  example,  our  dis- 
agreement with  Britain  over  our  policy  In 
the  Far  East.  We  know  how  the  Commu- 
nisU  try  to  exploit  this  division  between  the 
free  nations.  Someone  once  said :  "Why  can't 
the  nations  get  along  like  one  big  family?" 
A  humorist  answered,  "The  trouble  Is.  they 
do."  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  division 
In  an  outfit  can  weaken  It.  Bfany  of  you 
know  a  lot  better  than  I  do  that  unless  air, 
artillery,  armor,  and  Infantry  work  In  close 
teamwork  in  combat,  it  Is  almost  Impossible 
to  take  our  objective,  and  even  if  we  do  take 
it  it  will  have  to  be  done  at  a  greater  loss 
of  life  than  is  necessary. 

We  all  know  how  division  can  weaken  us 
In  our  relations  with  the  free  nations,  and 
how  it  weakens  us  In  a  unit.  But  sometimes 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  this  same  division 
can  weaken  an  Individual.  For  example.  If  I 
do  something  wrong  It  creates  a  division  in 
me.  Part  of  me  says  It's  wrong,  the  other 
part  says  that  there's  no  harm  in  doing  It, 
i  after  all  everyone  else  does.  Call  it  con- 
science, or  whatever  you  like.  In  this  divid- 
ed state  we  are  more  easily  prey  to  any  sub- 
versive ideas  that  may  be  thrown  at  us.  This 
is  why  the  Communists  capitalize  on  moral 
breakdown.  By  creating  more  of  It  they 
can  confuse  a  person  or  a  group  of  people, 
because  when  we  don't  live  straight  It  Is 
harder  for  us  to  think  straight. 

V/hen  the  Communists  moved  into  Oslo 
University  In  Norway,  they  were  told  not  to 
say  anything  about  communism,  not  even 
to  mention  the  name  of  communism,  for 
the  first  6  months,  but  simply  to  break 
down  the  moral  standards  of  the  youth. 
After  this  had  been  accomplished,  they 
could  more  easUy  control  the  youth  for  their 
own  ends. 

Vice  President  Nnow  has  stated,  "Moral 
decay  from  within  has  destroyed  more  na- 
tions than  war  from  without." 

Everyone  who  has  fought  to  live  absolute 
standards  of  honesty,  unselfishness,  and  clean 
living,  knows  the  freedom  and  Inner  satis- 
faction that  comes  when  we  have  the  guts 
to  do  what  we  know  Is  right.  Then  we  are 
not  so  easUy  confused  by  the  enemy,  and 
can  see  clearly  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

The  second  thing  I  feel  we  need  to  make 
this  ideology  of  freedom  effective  is  a  fight- 
ing faith.  I  don't  need  to  remind  this 
audience  how  Important  It  Is  for  a  soldier 
to  know  why  he  Is  In  the  Army  and  what  he 
Is  fighting  for.  We  have  seen  how  to  the 
Communist  his  Ideology  Is  his  faith.  For 
It  he  lives  and  dies.  We  need  to  ask  our- 
selves. Is  our  passion  for  what  we  believe 
In  as  great  or  greater  than  the  Conununlst's 
Is  for  what  he  believes  In? 

Our  forefathers  knew  what  they  were 
fighting  for  and  were  willing  to  give  every- 
thing to  build  this  country.  You  remember 
the  closing  sentence  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence : 

"In  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

They  certainly  put  all  their  cards  on  the 
table.  They  held  nothing  back  to  bring 
this  Nation  to  birth.  And  let's  not  forget 
that  If  It  wasn't  for  the  sacrifices  they  made 
that  we  wouldn't  have  the  America  that  we 
do  today. 

Another  place  our  forefathers  wrote  what 
they  were  fighting  for  was  on  our  money. 


This  Is  a  familiar  sight  to  all  of  you.  at  least 
on  pay  day.  Let's  look  at  two  things  that 
are  written  on  any  of  our  coins.  "In  Ood  We 
Tnist"  and  the  word  "Liberty."  If  we  put 
these  two  Ideas  together  we  get  "Freedom 
under  God."  Isn't  that  what  our  forefathers 
were  fighting  for.  the  freedom  to  be  guided 
by  God? 

Any  student  of  generals  like  Washington 
and  Lee  or  Marshal  Foch  In  the  First  World 
War.  know  what  a  vital  part  their  faith 
played  In  their  decisions  right  in  the  midst 
of  battle.  Lincoln  was  also  a  firm  believer  In 
the  guidance  of  God.  He  once  said.  "I  am 
satisfied  that  when  the  Almighty  wants  me 
to  do  or  not  to  do  any  particular  thing,  that 
he  has  a  way  of  letting  me  know." 

But  this  business  of  being  gtUded  by  God 
Is  not  Just  a  thing  of  the  past.  Before  the 
Invasion  of  Normandy  a  serious  crisis  oc- 
curred. You  remember  how  for  months  de- 
tailed planning  had  gone  into  the  invasion 
of  the  mainland.  The  day  before  It  was  to 
come  off  a  storm  began  In  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  weather  experts  stated  that  the 
storm  would  be  raging  Just  at  the  moment 
that  the  crossing  was  to  be  made.  Elsen- 
hower called  together  all  his  experts  and  got 
all  their  advice.  But  In  the  long  run  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  make  the  final 
decision,  and  that  on  his  decision  would  rest 
the  future  of  the  war.  He  has  said  since 
then  that  this  was  the  supreme  moment  of 
his  life  because  he  knew  he  had  to  seek 
direction  from  a  power  greater  than  his  own." 
We  all  know  the  decision  he  took  and  the 
outcome  of  it. 

Being  directed  by  God  Is  not  Jtut  reserved 
for  generals  and  presidents.  AU  of  \u  when 
we  get  in  a  tough  spot  try  to  get  some  Inspir- 
ation as  to  what  to  do  next. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  think  for  a 
minute  of  some  of  the  things  we  are  guided 
by  today — money,  women,  position,  friends. 
The  fact  that  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
country  to  find  the  freedom  to  be  guided  by 
God  should  give  us  food  for  thought.  Maybe 
we  wouldn't  be  in  such  a  mess  today  if  we 
let  the  Boss  upstairs  have  a  little  more  say 
In  running  the  show. 

Let's  look  again  at  the  great  seal.  Above 
the  eagle  we  see  the  wcn-ds,  "E  plvirlbua 
unum"  (Out  of  many  one).  The  other  day 
In  cA&aa  when  I  asked  someone  to  translate 
this  sentence  for  me,  a  trainee  put  up  his 
hand  very  eagerly  and  said,  "Sir,  it  means 
'Come  one,  come  all.'  " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  seal  we  see  the 
unfinished  pyramid,  representing  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies.  On  top  of  the  p3rramld  Is  the 
all -seeing  eye  of  Ood.  Here  a  Latin  sentence 
meaning.  "He  looks  with  favor  on  what  has 
been  begun."  Underneath  again,  "A  new 
order  of  the  ages."  Now  let's  put  all  these 
together.  Teamwork  (E  plurlbus  unum), 
under  the  guidance  of  God  (the  all-seeing 
eye  of  God),  can  mean  "a  new  order  of  the 
ages."  Isn't  this  the  philosophy  and  plan  of 
our  Ideology  of  freedom? 

With  a  moral  backbone  and  a  fighting 
faith,  our  Ideology  of  freedom  wlU  be  truly 
effective.  We  will  be  able,  both  as  an  Army 
and  as  a  Nation,  to  do  the  Job  we  are  meant 
to  do  In  the  wc»-ld. 

One  more  thing  we  need  to  see.  How  Is 
our  Ideology  superior  to  communism?  Hit- 
ler's idea,  you  remember,  was  for  one  race. 
Communism  is  primarily  for  one  class.  But 
the  Ideas  we  have  been  talking  about  In  the 
last  few  minutes  are  not  for  1  race.  1  class, 
or  1  nation,  but  for  everyone,  ever3rwhere. 
The  only  Ideology  which  will  build  a  new 
world  Is  the  Ideology  which  works  tor  every- 
one In  that  world.  Communism  works 
mainly  for  a  pmxticular  group.  The  Ideol- 
ogy of  freedom  works  for  everyone  and  unites 
above  race,  class,  or  point  of  view.  There- 
fc«-e.  If  we  live  it  out.  we  have  the  superior 
Ideology,  the  only  Ideology  which  can  bring 
about  the  world  we  want. 

Suppose  we  faU  to  get  this  Ideology  of 
freedom  across?  It  will  most  likely  mean 
either  war  or  slavery.    A  war  would  be  to- 
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tally  different  from  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced.  The  enemy  has  already  Infil- 
trated deep  into  ova  ranks — in  every  phase  of 
Government  and  industry.  It  would  mean 
civil  war  In  our  own  country  if  war  with 
Russia  were  to  come.  The  loyalty  of  these 
subversive  elements  would  certainly  not  lie 
with  the  United  States. 

Or  perhaps  we  might  be  enslaved  If  we 
fail  to  get  this  Ideology  across.  We  all  know 
what  happens  in  countries  when  they  become 
enslaved.  How  a  knock  comes  on  the  door 
and  a  member  of  the  family  is  taken  away 
never  to  be  seen  again.  When  we  hear  of 
this  happening  in  Europe,  it  is  a  few  thou- 
sand miles  away.  But  supp>ose  that  knock 
came  on  your  front  door,  and  suppose  that 
was  your  wife  or  child  or  mother  that  was 
taken  away?  That  brings  It  pretty  close  to 
home,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  this  may 
very  easily  happen  if  we  fail  to  live  out  this 
Ideology  of  freedom  and  fall  to  get  It  across 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

IV.    CONCXT7SION 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  cite  what 
«  naan  fairly  high  up  in  Eisenhower's  staff 
for  planning  strategy  in  the  coH  war  said 
•  few  days  ago.  He  said.  "I  understand 
that  In  his  spare  time  the  North  Korean 
soldier  goes  to  the  nearby  town  and  indoc- 
trinates the  civilians  in  what  he  believes  In 
and  is  fighting  for.  The  American  soldier 
In  his  spare  time  looks  for  a  place  to  drink 
beer  and  play  cards.  It  seems  to  me  there 
la  the  difference." 

Suppose  our  soldiers  were  to  fight  for 
absolute  moral  standards  and  a  new  Inner 
discipline.  Suppose  they  had  a  fighting 
faith  for  which  they  were  willing  to  live 
and  to  die  if  necessary.  Suppose  we  lived 
out  the  foundations  of  our  democracy  in 
everyday  life.  This  woxild  give  us  a  superior 
Ideology.  It  would  be  such  a  positive  demon- 
■tratlon  of  our  way  trf  life  that  there  la  no 
doubt  this  idea  would  capture  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  among  whom  our  forces 
•erve  all  over  the  world.  As  an  army  we 
would  be  unbeatable.  Our  morale  would  be 
of  the  highest  because  every  last  soldier 
would  know  and  believe  in  what  he  was 
fighting  for. 

An  army  of  this  caliber  could  be  the  most 
powerful  force  of  the  free  world  to  deter 
Ck>mmunist  aggression.  We  cannot  do  it  by 
the  force  of  our  arms  alone;  we  cannot  do 
It  with  dollars  alone:  we  cannot  do  it  by 
diplomacy  alone.  But  our  military  strength. 
our  economic  aid,  and  a  firm  diplomacy, 
backed  up  and  directed  by  this  superior 
Ideology  of  freedom,  can  assiire  a  lasting 
peace  and  bring  to  birth  a  new  order  of  the 


Crosby  oo  Peace  aad  Clear  Thinkiof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERIMAN  WELKER 

or  nuBo 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  2  fine  arti- 
cles by  Bing  Crosby.  1  published  in  a 
Catholic  publication,  the  Way.  and  the 
other  in  a  Protestant  magazine,  the 
Freedom  Club  News. 

Mr.  Bing  Crosby  Is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Freedom  Club's  national 
advisory  committee. 

Each  of  the  articles  is  an  expression 
of  one  man's  faith  in  the  ultimate  ability 
of  mankind  to  solve  the  age-old  problem 
of  war  in  terms  of  a  worldwide  recog- 
nition of  the  moral  law. 


I  commend  these  articles  to  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues  as  remarkable  state- 
ments of  hope  and  humane  philosophy 
at  a  critical  time  in  world  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Way] 

Bins  Ciosbt  Tslls  About  thk  Wat  To  Psao 

(As  told  to  Larry  Crosby) 

People  of  the  world  desire  peace.  Will  they 
get  It  by  treaties?    By  international  law? 

These  are  good,  but  they  have  been  broken 
so  often  there  is  no  confidence  that  they — 
by  themselves — can  last. 

They  fall  because  humans  blunder,  and  be- 
cause of  international  poUtlcal  maneuvers — 
both  of  which  are  infiuenced  by  material  de- 
sires.   There  is  something  greater. 

Peace  will  never  be  lasting  until  mankind 
places  first  consideration  on  faith,  hope, 
charity,  love,  honesty.  Justice,  truth,  tol- 
erance, trust,  equality — and  all  the  basic 
good  qualities  which  religious  people  call  the 
virtues. 

All  fair-minded  men  go  for  these  qualities. 
And  they  desire  to  see  them  in  their  children. 

But  today  the  great  virtues  are  often  for- 
gotten. They  are  bypassed  in  the  struggle  to 
exist;  or  lie  bxiried  under  the  debris  of  con- 
tinuous wars. 

Many  fine  groups  are  attempting  to  bring 
mankind  back  toward  making  these  attri. 
butes  the  guide  of  each  man's  daily  life. 
There  are  freedom  groups,  Interfalth  con- 
ferences, educational  endowments,  brother- 
hoods, foundations. 

But  every  effort  for  peace  among  men 
needs  one  keystone  of  belief — acceptance  of 
the  fact  of  the  goodness  of  Ood  and  man's 
need  to  live  up  to  it.  For  this  Is  the  com- 
pelling reason  why  a  man  must  be  believing, 
charitable,  hopeful.  Just,  and  the  rest. 
Without  it  virtues  become  only  rules  of  the 
game,  but  with  it  they  form  the  pattern  of 
that  kind  of  life  man's  Maker  wanted  him  to 
live  here  on  earth. 

While  there  is  no  hope  for  perfection  In 
this  life,  our  fallings  would  not  be  so  great 
nor  so  blind  if  the  basic  virtues  stemming 
from  man's  common  Fatherhood  In  Ood 
could  be  made  part  of  our  daily  thinking 
and  doing. 

[Prom  Freedom  Club  yews] 
On  Behalt  of  Clzak   Thinking 
(By  Bing  Crosby,  distinguished  member  of 
Freedom   Clubs'   Naiional   Advisory    Com- 
mittee, as  told  to  Larry  Crosby) 
It's  a  good  world — but  in  bad  trouble. 
These  troubles  have  been  caused  by  the 
evils  of  men,  which  have  become  a  virulent 
disease  Incubated  in  erroneo\is  philosophy. 
Many      noble      movements      have      been 
launched  to  fight  these  evils.     These  move- 
ments are  mostly  spiritual  or  economic  in 
essence,  defensive  In  nature  and  because  the 
patient  will  not  come  to  the  doctor,  negative 
to  date  in  overall  resxUt. 

The  spiritual  moves  presuppose  a  belief  in 
Ood.  Unfort\inately,  this  new  thought  says 
belief  In  Ood  is  old  fashioned.  The  payoff 
moves  give  temporal  relief,  but  do  not  plant 
the  logical  and  philosophical  answers  to 
"truth  is  what  you  make  it"  and  "the  end 
Justifies  the  means." 

There  is  a  great  claustrophobia  every- 
where against  all  laws — spiritual  or  civil. 
Accentuated  by  prolonged  war  regulations  an 
oppressed  civilization  Is  struggling  against 
barriers,  but  seeking  the  freeway  to  life's 
enjoyments. 

Everyone  knows  It's  fundamentally  a  good 
world,  and  we  were  getting  ready  to  enjoy 
life  at  the  close  of  War  II  when  the  "new 
thought"  boys  muscled  in.  But  these  new 
dictators  have  left  a  viUnerable  opening.  In 
their  zeal  to  confuse  and  win,  they  permit 
uae    of    the    word    "good."     They    scream 


"peace.**  Of  coutm  they  promise  Utopia 
(without  a  balance  sheet)  while  they  im- 
pound slave  labor  and  give  out  gratuitous 
photos  of  murderers. 

Those  who  follow  think  this  sounds  good — 
a  change  for  the  better.  Many  are  deluded 
into  a  belief  It  will  aid  the  less  fortunate. 

An  active  and  positive  offense  with  all  the 
good  weapons  is  the  best  defense  for  the 
victory  of  right  thinking.  Education,  philos- 
ophy, logic,  theology  can  then  follow  when 
the  patient  comes  willingly  to  the  doctor. 

By  a  simple  device,  understandable  to  all. 
anyone  can  be  sold  from  a  belief  in  "good" 
to  belief  in  all  the  virtues;  belief  in  tha 
moral  law;  belief  In  brotherhood  of  man; 
belief  In  Ood.  People  most  readily  under- 
stand what  they  see.  Our  suggestion  Is  a 
statue  something  like  the  accompanying  un- 
finished photo. 

Let  the  people  of  the  world  finish  the  job. 


Anrmafl  Snbsidy  ScparatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  acASSACHDsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Berk- 
shire Eagle,  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass..  relating 
to  the  airmail  subsidy  separation  bill, 
S.  1360,  introduced  by  myself  and  Mr. 
AiKXN,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cordon,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Pkrcttson,  Mr. 
Gillette,  Bylr.  HENrnucs,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Kefaitver,  Mr.  KiL- 
CORB,  Mr.  Lancer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Matbank,  Mr.  Mukdt.  Mr. 
Murray.  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  re- 
lating also  to  the  companion  bills.  H.  R. 
131  by  Representative  Heselton.  and 
H.  R.  4222  by  Representative  Rooney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXPASATIMQ     SUBSIDT     PaTMXNTS     PBOU     MaIL* 

CAaariNC  EAaNiNcs 

Senator  John  P.  Kknnkdt,  In  collabo- 
ration with  23  other  Senators  of  both 
parties,  has  filed  a  bill  In  the  Senate  sep- 
arating payments  made  to  air  transportation 
companies  (or  carrymg  mall  from  direct  sub- 
sidy payments. 

The  separation  of  these  two  payments  waa 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commlssloa 
more  than  4  years  ago.  Mr.  Kennedy,  then 
a  Congressman  from  the  11th  MassachusetU 
District,  In  collaboration  with  Represantatlva 
John  W.  Heselton.  of  the  First  District, 
immediately  Introduced  a  blU  in  the  House 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Eventually  It  passed 
the  House  unanimously,  but  time  was  lacking 
to  bring  It  up  in  the  Senate  and  It  died 
with   the   conclusion   of   the  81st   Congress. 

The  present  method  of  lumping  pay  for 
carrying  alrmaU  and  subsidies  to  the  air- 
lines not  only  withholds  Information  from 
the  taxpayers,  but  charges  the  Poet  Offlca 
Department  with  an  Item  for  which  It  is  In 
no  way  responsible.  The  pajrments  to  the 
airlines  have  not  been  decided  or  author- 
ized by  the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  but  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  has,  until 
recently,  been  very  obscurantist  on  the  mat- 
ter of  what  percentage  of  the  payments  was 
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for  actual  mail  carrying.  Under  prcc^iire 
from  Congress  it  has  finally  admitted  that  the 
payment  for  carrying  mail  amounts  to  less 
than  half  of  the  anK>unt  paid.  For  example, 
the  sum  allotted  for  the  two  payments  in 
the  1954  budget  Is  •134  million,  of  which— 
It  is  now  admitted — 963  million  is  for  serv- 
ices performed  In  the  line  of  mall-carrymg. 
and  tTl  million  Is  a  free  gift  from  the 
Treasury  to  eover  the  deficits  of  the  airlines 
and  enable  them  to  show   profits. 

It  may  well  be  that  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  It  Is  to  the  Interest  o:  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  subsidise  the  big  airlines.  But 
the  fact  that  the  CAB  concealed  the  facts 
for  so  many  years  Inevitably  Invites  the  In- 
ference that  It  had  a  guUty  conscience  and 
was  afraid  to  let  either  the  American  peo- 
ple or  Congress  know  Just  what  was  going 
4m.  It  Is  a  fair  guess  that  this  secrecy  was 
encouraged  by  the  airlines  concerned,  whose 
ofBclals  in  this  matter  are  leas  passionate  on 
the  question  of  free  enterprise  than  on  some 
others,  and  less  opposed  to  Oovemment  In- 
terference. 


The  Toatk  Problem  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
Df  TRS  SKNATB  OP  THX  UNTIXD  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 


Mr  onXETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Soterios  Nicholson  entitled  "The 
Youth  Problem  in  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — The  latest  figures  released 
on  crime  Just  recently  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
Of  Investigation  show  an  alarming  rate  of 
criminal  incidence  among  o\ir  youth.  This 
to  a  sad  commentary  on  the  delinquency  of 
our  youngsters.  ' 

The  PHI  reported  that  of  more  than  1 
million  arrests,  in  233  cities  with  populations 
greater  than  36.000,  IS  J  percent  were  of 
boys  and  girls  under  21  years  old. 

Of  the  welter  of  figures  available,  one 
alarming  percentage  is  that  more  than  13 
percent  of  auto  theft  arrests  were  of  chil- 
dren— and  these  youngsters  were  less  than 
15  years  old. 

Here  In  our  modem  America,  rich  with  re- 
sources and  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world,  to  the  ugly  and  dan- 
gerous thorn  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  narrow 
down  the  blame  to  a  parent,  to  a  school 
teacher,  to  possibly  a  policeman  or  some 
other  person. 

Rather  the  reason  and  the  cause  for  this 
growing  problem  on  our  American  scene  can 
be  pinpointed  to  two  things  among  the 
public. 

First  reason  to  indifference,  the  other  lack 
of  discipline  with  our  children,  and  in  our 
own  lives. 

Unless  we  all  consider  the  problem  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  as  national  and  as  lo- 
cal— a  problem  to  be  attacked  In  our  com- 
munities, we  are  doing  a  dtoservl<^  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Juvenile  deUnquency  to  of  the  concern 
to — and  its  correction  must  be  shared  by — 
all  the  Nation.  Not  only  the  oOcial  and  par- 
ents of  the  community,  but  also  every  adult 
cittxen  In  the  community  must  make  the 
fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency  hto  fight. 

Unfortimately.  too  many  ot  our  dtlxens 
are  of  the  dubious  opinion  that  the  child 
must  not,  nor  cannot,  be  restrained  or  made 


to  conform,  and  that.  In  fact,  he  can  do 
whatever  he  wtohes.     Thto  to  a  great  fallacy. 

A  child  to  unaware  of  child  psychology; 
he  does  not  know  why  the  adult  thinks  one 
method  of  training  to  right  or  wrong.  In 
fact,  few  children  fully  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong.  They 
must  be  taught. 

Children  follow  or  mimic  the  examples 
of  their  elders.  If  we  improve  our  conduct 
and  employ  self-discipline,  the  child  easily 
does  the  same.  Little  minds  progress  as 
each  exi>erience  Is  met.  The  child  must  be 
guided  as  to  what  to  right  and  what  to  wrong. 
Reason,  hto  ability  to  reason,  will  come  later. 

Modern  life  to  conducted  against  a  jaded 
and  Jarring  background  of  crime  and  brutal- 
ity depicted  in  such  medU  as  the  moving 
picture,  the  televtoion,  the  comic  book. 
Homicidal  methods  shown  are  aped  by  young- 
sters. Emotionally  unstable  children  are 
unduly  infiuenced.  and  they  often  find  it 
thrilling  or  an  escape  to  engage  in  activities 
which  are  unlawful  and  detrimental  to  our 
society. 

We  are  backward  In  restraining  such  mo- 
tives of  our  youngsters.  We  need  more 
ounces  of  prevention  for  the  curt  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.     Discipline  to  one  such  way. 

Free  use  of  house  keys  or  automobile  keys 
are  examples  of  our  failure  in  discipline. 
The  giving  of  free  reign  to  youngsters  to 
another.  Judges  in  our  courts  who  will  take 
a  man  to  task  for  disciplining  a  teen-ager 
for  coming  home  at  3  o'clock  In  the  morning 
(cases  such  as  these  I  have  seen  as  an  attor- 
ney) are  not  using  discipline,  nor  are  they 
performing  their  true  function. 

Judges  should  encourage  discipline  rather 
than  break  It  down  by  fostering  disobedi- 
ence in  children.  Jaito  will  seldom  make 
right  the  delinquent  youth,  but  discipline 
at  home  and  in  everyday  relations  can 
do  much  to  make  lockups  and  prisons 
unnecessary. 


Portafal  as  a  Member  of  the  Earopean 
Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GxaaoiA 
IN  THB  8SNATE  OP  THS  OMTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7. 1953 

Mr.  GEOROE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Dollars  Purchased  a  Toehold, 
Not  Guns,  in  Strategic  Portugal,"  writ- 
ten by  C?rosby  S.  Noyes,  and  published  In 
the  Washington  Star  of  May  6,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  NATO  WosTH  It? — Hollaub  Puhchased  a 
Toehold.  Not  Guns,  ih  Stxateoic  Portu- 
gal— Nation  Rzfbxsxnts  Low-Cost  Insub- 

ANCB    PIXX    WOKLD    CAN'T   AVTOBB   TO    DBOP 


(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Lisbon. — When  you  come  to  Portugal, 
you  can  throw  the  NATO  book  away.  What- 
ever rxiles  may  be  applied  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  European  alliance,  thto  small  and 
paradoxical   country   breaks   them  all. 

To  begin  with.  Portugal's  political  and 
military  connection  with  Europe  to  remote. 
Since  World  War  I,  she  has  been  more  than 
content  to  concentrate  on  her  own  prob- 
lems and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  run  it- 
self. In  World  War  n.  she  enjoyed  a  few 
years  in  the  International  spotlight  as  a 
fiourtohmg  center  of  espionage  activity.  But 
when  the  United  Nations  was  set  up,  Portu- 


gal— as  much  by  her  own  Inclination  as  by 
foreign  objections — stayed  out. 

The  fact  that  Portxigal  accepted  an  In- 
vitation to  sign  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
In  1M9  was  taken  as  evidence  that  thto  tra- 
ditional isolatlontom  was  beginning  to  break 
down.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  a  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

DEMOCaACT   NO   BOTHKR 

But  the  theory  of  strengthening  democ- 
racy In  the  face  of  an  Internal  Communist 
threat  to  hard  to  apply  here.  In  the  first 
place,  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Antonio  Salazar  to  a  good  deal  less  than 
democratic.  Since  he  was  called  in  by  the 
army  more  than  20  years  ago  to  save  the 
coimtry  from  economic  ruin  and  political 
chaos,  thto  former  economics  professor  has 
been  notably  unhampered  by  political  op- 
position. In  Portugal  today,  the  ballot  to 
little  more  than  a  formality.  The  press  and 
radio  are  strictly  controlled  and  thsre  to  no 
hesitation  about  suppressing  uncongenial 
ideas 

The  political  atmosphere  has  proved  natu- 
rally unhealthy  to  such  few  Communtots  as 
the  efficient  police  force  have  been  able  to 
track  down.  In  a  recent  case  a  merchant 
mariner,  convicted  of  being  a  Communist 
leader,  was  deprived  of  hto  rights  as  a  citizen 
for  15  years,  subjected  to  close  police  sur- 
veillance for  life  and  sentenced  to  4  -<  ears  im- 
prisonment, In  solitary  confinement. 

The  aid  program  in  Portugal  cannot  be 
Justified,  either,  on  the  ground  of  economic 
distress.  There  _s^a8  no  wartime  damage  to 
be  repaired  here.  The  war.  In  fact,  amount- 
ed something  closer  to  a  bonanza  than  thto 
country  had  experienced  in  a  long  time. 

COOHOMT   IM   GOOD  SHAPX 

Poor  as  Portugal  to  in  terms  of  living  stand- 
ards (and  Portuguese  living  standards  must 
be  rated  as  low  as  those  of  any  European 
country),  the  government  to  in  excellent  fi- 
nancial shape.  Of  the  NATO  currencies,  only 
the  escudo  to  still  grounded  solidly  on  the 
gold  standard.  Dr.  Salazar's  ruthlessly  tight- 
fisted  economic  policies  have  resulted  in  the 
fact  that  Portugal  has  the  highest  reserves  in 
relation  to  her  foreign -trade  requirements  of 
any  country  in  European  NATO. 

Despite  these  facts,  Portuguese  applica- 
tions for  loans  and  varloxis  kinds  of  economic 
aid  amounting  to  some  $70  million  have  been 
granted  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
The  funds  have  helped  to  ease  a  shortage  at 
investment  money  and  helped  to  make  up 
lor  the  government's  unwillingness  to  devel- 
op the  economy  at  Its  own  expense. 

The  bulk  of  the  dollar  allotments,  how- 
ever, has  gone  for  food  and  expendable  neces- 
sities like  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products. 
There  has  been  little  attempt  to  finance  a 
program  of  indiutrlallzatlon  except  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  There  has  been  no  question 
whatever  about  favored  American  objectives, 
such  as  fostering  industrial  competition  and 
promoting  the  development  of  a  free  labor 
movement.  There  has  been  a  certain  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  government  to  claim 
the  credit  for  what  Improvements  have  been 
made. 

It  to  no  refiection  on  the  four  members  of 
the  American  MSA  staff  here  or  the  four 
technical  asstotance  specialists  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  program  have  not  been  more 
spectacular.  The  economic  possibilities  of 
Portugal  never  were,  it  would  seem,  a  major 
consideration  in  offering  Portugal  a  helping 
of  the  Marshall  plan  pie. 

MONXT    not   WASTXD 

It  would  be  less  than  wise,  however,  to 
Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  program 
has  failed  or  that  American  tax  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away.  Portugal  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  hard  it  to  to  Judge  the  value 
of  economic  asstotance  by  a  purely  economic 
yardstick. 

In  most  practical  tains,  American  dollars 
have  helped  to  provide  NATO  with  a  friendly 
ally  In  a  vital  location.    There  to  little  do\ibt 
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that  the  promlM  of  American  aid  helped  to 
wean  Portugal  away  from  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, persuading  her  to  Join  NATO.  The 
work  ot  the  last  3  years  has  strengthened 
these  ties  to  the  point  of  full  participation 
and  cooperation  with  the  Western  World, 
Again,  the  im(>ortance  ci  that  participation 
cannot  be  completely  measured  In  siich  tan- 
gible terms  as  guns,  ships,  and  planes. 

Considering  the  policy  of  the  Government 
and  the  poverty  of  the  country,  Portugal's 
own  military  contribution  to  NATO  Is  neces- 
sarily small.  The  actual  totals  are  secret, 
but  have  been  estimated  at  the  equivalent 
of  one  active  division,  supported  by  two 
reserve  divisions.  The  air  force  has  about  60 
planes,  few  of  which  are  modem. 

The  big  problem  Is  financial.  Portuguese 
soldiers  are  paid  less  than  91  a  month  and 
fed  at  a  cost  of  about  35  cents  a  day.  The 
total  military  bill  comes  to  only  $65  million 
a  year.  But  even  this  modest  effort  repre- 
sents 26  percent  of  the  national  budget. 

TOEHOLD    TOB    NATO 

The  Portuguese  are  not  being  encouraged 
to  take  on  a  bigger  armament  load  than  the 
country  can  afford.  Shipments  of  American 
military  equipment,  the  only  form  of  direct 
American  aid  which  Portugal  has  received 
since  1951.  are  being  geared  entirely  to  this 
limited  capacity. 

Quite  apart  from  her  own  military  strength, 
however,  Portugal  provides  NATO  with  a  toe- 
hold on  the  European  Continent  In  case  of 
military  disaster.  She  also  provides  an  In- 
valuable political  link  between  NATO  and 
the  far  more  significant  military  power  of 
Spain. 

Because  of  the  effect  on  European  morale, 
there  has  been  an  imderstandable  lack  of 
emphasis  on  these  points.  The  hope  and 
promise  of  NATO  go  beyond  the  discouraging 
proposition  of  holding  a  European  line  at  the 
Pyrennea.  But  NATO's  mlUtary  leaders  mxist 
deal  with  the  practical  limitations  of  the 
force  they  command  today. 

They  are  quick  to  admit  that  this  tatee 
Is  still  too  weak  to  hold  up  a  full-scale  Rus- 
sian attack  for  more  than  a  short  time.  As 
»  mattw  of  practical  miUtary  prudence,  they 
must  consider  the  direction  that  retreat 
would  take  and  the  place  where  It  would  stop. 

It  Is  in  these  terms  that  Portugal's  Impor- 
tance to  NATO  can  best  bo  weighed.  In  the 
final  analysis,  Portugal  represents  a  sort  of 
low-premium  llfe-lnsiu-ance  policy  to  NATO, 
a  poUcy  which  the  free  wn-ld  can  111  afford  to 
let  lapse. 


Resifnatioo  of  Paul  M.  Hcn«f  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  National  Labor  Relatioiu 
Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OP  TXNNESSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  dasrs  when  we  frequently  hear  crit- 
icism of  public  officials,  it  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  hear  unanimous  approval  of  the 
record  of  Paul  M.  Hersog.  who  recently 
resigned  aa  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Heraog  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  his  country,  aervliig  8  years 
on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
As  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  hare  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito* 
rial  commending  his  service.  The  edi- 
torial was  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  5.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Happt  WAWMiom 

Usually  one  can  recite  the  contents  of  a 
letter  of  resignation  from  public  office  sight 
unseen  and  come  pretty  close,  not  only  to 
the  sentiments,  but  to  the  phraseology.  But 
not  the  letter  which  Paul  M.  Herzog— the 
first,  and  thus  far  tlie  only.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board — has  sent  to 
President  Eisenhower  asking  that  he  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  on  June  30.  Says  Mr. 
Heraog; 

"I  will  gladly  continue  In  office  until  that 
date  in  order  to  •  •  •  provide  ample  tlnje 
for  the  selection  and  qualification  of  a 
successor. 

"That  successor  will  be  a  fortunate  man. 
He  will  assume  a  post  that  Is  endlessly  stimu- 
lating, although  achievement  of  its  goals 
often  seems  endlessly  elusive.  He  will  inherit 
colleagues  and  a  staff  who  are  devoted  public 
servants,  peerless  in  their  diligence  and  In 
their  objectivity.  He  can  help  mold  the  next 
developments  in  one  of  the  youngest,  most 
controversial,  and  most  Intensely  human 
areas  In  all  the  law. 

"That  the  new  Chairman  may  accomplish 
this  better  than  hla  predecessor,  I  do  not 
doubt;  that  he  will  find  more  happiness  In 
attempting  It,  I  doubt  very  much  Indeed." 

When  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Herzog  has  spent 
8  years  as  the  man-ln-the-mlddle  between 
two  conflicting  Interests,  administering 
quasl-Judlclally  a  new  approach  to  labor- 
management  relations — the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — we  are  disposed  to  let  the  tribute  flow 
from  his  own  words.    Why  gUd  refined  gold? 


coNvmtNATioir  Ain>  alabm 


Proposed  Conference  To  Nef otiate 
Pacific-Asian  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Kilsoo  K.  Haan  with  reference  to  nego- 
tiating a  Pacific-Asian  pact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Time*  of  AprU  23.  1»63) 
CoNnEKSMCB  To  NxooTiATB  Pacitic-Asiam  Pact 
UsaxD  BT  lMn.uzimAi.  Chimbb  in  Umitbd 

&rATX8 

(By  Kilsoo  K.  Haan) 

Saw  Fkanciko.  April  28.— Hope  ran  high 
among  the  Chinese  when  President  Eisen- 
hower took  over  from  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. Since  his  Inauguration,  the  rapid- 
fire  international  developments  produced  no 
end  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  Today 
all  this  has  changed.    The  reason  Is  obvious. 

When  the  Kremlin-Pelplng  axis  launched 
its  peace  offensive,  the  Chinese  at  home  and 
abroad  had  reason  to  believe  that  once  again 
free  China  may  face  the  ghosts  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  in  lais,  the  aeoret  Yalta 
pact  of  IMS.  and  the  Japaneee  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1951  held  In  this  very  city  where  the 
United  Nations  was  bora. 


Consternation  and  alarm  swept  over  the 
Chinese  conununitles  when  they  learned  oC 
the  April  8  New  York  Times  report  which 
revealed  the  Elsenhower  administration  was 
considering  a  United  Nations  trusteeship  for 
Ft^rmosa. 

Subsequent  denials  made  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
ease  their  apprehension.  On  the  contrary,  it 
increased  their  fear  when  they  read  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  peace  proposal  to  th« 
Kremlin. 

Many  Chinese  pointed  out  the  absence  of 
any  statement  or  mention  of  China's  future 
role  in  Asia  and  world  affairs.  Son\e  promi- 
nent leaders  began  to  ask.  "Is  free  China 
expendable,  as  It  was  In  1919  at  the  Parla 
Peace  Conference?" 

Two  leading  organizations  that  have  op- 
posed the  Formosa  regime,  the  Chinese  Dem- 
ocratic Constitutional  Party  and  the  Chinese 
Freemasons  lost  no  time  taking  steps  to  save 
free  China.  They  Immediately  cabled  Oen- 
erallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  Formosa  urg- 
ing him  to  convene  a  political  conference  for 
the  purpoee  of  forming  a  democratic  coali- 
tion government  in  order  to  win  b<u:k  pub- 
lic opinion  favorable  to  Formosa  regime. 

coMrKaxMcx  nBCxo 

The  cablegram  said.  In  part.  *The  future 
Is  unpredictable.  If  the  Communists  should 
intensify  their  peace  offensive,  then  the  en- 
trance of  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  United  Nations  trusteeship 
of  Formosa,  may  all  become  an  actuality. 

"We  the  Free  Chinese  of  the  Republic  of 
China  Inve  our  country.  We  love  her  none 
the  less,  as  you  do.  for  the  difference  in  po- 
litical views  we  hold  with  you.  W*  urge 
you  to  Immediately  invite  all  antl-Commu- 
nlst  free  Chinese  leaders,  including  those 
who  disagree  with  you  on  political  views,  to 
come  to  Formosa  and  convene  a  consultative 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mul- 
ti-party  coalition   government. 

"The  formation  of  such  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment will  shift  the  balanoe  of  interna- 
tional opinion  over  to  our  favor,  and  form 
a  base  for  a  common  front  In  our  fight  to 
win  back  China  for  the  free  Chinese. " 

Simultaneously,  the  Chinese  NaUonallst 
press  In  Formosa  lashed  out  a  barrage  of 
angry  words  at  the  latest  reported  American 
policy  toward  Formosa.  The  English-lan- 
guage press,  the  Chinese  News,  declared.  "We 
see  an  end  of  the  free  world  and  aU  that  It 
stands  for.  •  •  •  Judging  from  past  rec- 
ords of  American  foreign  policy,  particular- 
ly with  Nationalist  China,  we  have  our  right- 
ful mUglvlngs  and  Justifiable  bewUder- 
ments." 

The  Singapore  Strait  "nmes,  one  of  the 
most  Influential  overseas  Chinese  newspa- 
pers, under  the  caption,  "The  Cnilles  Affairs," 
pointedly  declared.  "There  U  Uttle  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  (Elsenhower)  admin- 
istration has  not  been  thinking  broadly 
along  the  lines  which  DuUes  indicated 
White  House  repudiation  of  the  printed  re- 
ports really  is  a  denial  only  that  conclusion 
has  been  reached." 

CBITICmilC   HSAIO 

The  reflection  of  these  lines  of  thinking 
is  no  less  evident  among  the  Chinese  com- 
munities in  America.  To  gage  the  signifi- 
cance  of  the  current  thinking  in  the  light  of 
America's  peace  efforts  with  the  Kremlln- 
Pelplng  axis  and  in  order  to  focus  more 
clearly  the  weaknesses  which  defeated 
America's  past  good  IntenUon  toward  China 
and  to  esUmate  the  requisites  for  a  bold 
and  Just  approach  to  solve  tiie  United  States 
China  policy,  the  writer  called  on  a  num- 
ber of  Influential  Chinese  fc*  their  oonstruc- 
Uve  criUclsm  and  suggeattona. 

Obviously,  the  majority  of  Chlneae  I  talked 
to  were  cautious  and  chary  of  oommenta. 
Otben  frankly  dtaeuseed  United  Statea-Ohlna 
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relations,  but  with  the  request  their  names 
be  left  out. 

One  scholarly  gentleman  placed  before  me 
a  United  SUtes  State  Department  publica- 
tion. Document  No.  1853,  (ubUshed  In  1942. 
entiUed  "Peace  and  War.  1931-41.''  He 
turned  to  the  last  page. 

Slowly  and  haltingly  he  read  the  following 
passage:  "Shortly  after  aar  came  to  the 
United  States,  this  Govej-nment  proposed 
that  the  nations  arrayed  against  the  Axis 
powers  Join  together  In  a  declaration  pledg- 
ing cooperation  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  agreeing  not  to  niiXt  separate  ar- 
mistice or  peace  with  the  enemies. 

"This  document.  'Declaration  by  United 
Nations.'  states  that  the  signatory  govern- 
ments subscribe  to  a  common  program  of 
purposes  and  principles  embodied  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  are  'convinced  that 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies  is  essen- 
tial' •  •   • 

"Each  signatory  pledges  Itself  'to  employ 
Us  full  resources,  military  or  economic, 
against  those  members  oi  the  Tripartite 
Pact  •  •  ■  and  to  cooperate  with  the  gov- 
ernments signatory  hereto  ind  not  to  make 
a  separate  armistice  or  peace  with  the 
enemies.'  ** 

XKAM-VOLBt  KTSB 

After  a  paxise.  with  tertr-fllled  eyes  he 
asked.  "Do  you  believe  Dulles  and  Acheson 
at  the  Japanese  Peace  Conference  carried 
out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  'Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations'?  Why  do  you  think 
they  kept  China  and  Koreii  away  from  the 
Japanese  Peace  Conference  •" 

Another  Chinese  who  Is  well  versed  In 
United  States-China  diplomatic  relations 
made  the  following  obseivations:  "When 
America  faced  a  national  emergency,  ahe 
abandoned  the  hUtorlc  open-door  policy  to- 
ward China.  Thus  the  Larslng-Ishil  agree- 
ment of  1917  between  Japan  and  America  was 
the  byproduct  of  America's  policy  of  expedi- 
ency again  It  the  best  Inteiest  of  China. 

"Even  after  the  war  wai  won.  President 
Wilson  and  his  adviser,  Dulles,  closely  ad- 
hered to  the  spirit  of  Utc  Lansing-Isbll 
agreement.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
In  1919,  Wilson  and  Dulles  accepted  the 
Anglo-French-Japan  secret  pact  regards  the 
disposition  of  German  rlgtU  in  Shantung, 
China,  in  favor  of  Jap>an." 

Concerning  President  Elsenhower's  peace 
proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  observed, 
"It  may  be  most  fitting  to  recall  the  letter 
of  protestation  by  General  miss  to  his  boss. 
President  Wilson.  He  wrote.  'It  cant  be 
right  to  do  wrong  even  to  make  peace.  Peace 
Is  de&irable.  but  there  are  things  dearer  than 
peace — Justice  and  freedom.'  " 

General  Bliss  was  one  of  the  American 
members  of  the  peace  mi8s;on  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  In  1919. 

He  then  concluded  his  observation  with 
this  warning.  "So  long  as  Dulles  heads  the 
make-Japan-tbe-workshop-f<)r-Asla  school  of 
thinking  in  the  State  Department,  the 
chance  for  Korea  and  Chin  i  receiving  Just 
treatment  from  America  haags  in  the  bal- 
ance." 

CONSmUCTIVS  suocxsTioiva 

The  Chinese  who  were  critical  of  United 
States  policy  toward  China  since  the  days 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conferen<«  In  1919  were 
also  ready  and  willing  to  make  constructive 
suggestions.  They  earnestly  hoped  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  will  not  be  drawn  into  the 
Dullee-Acheson  way  of  thinking  toward 
Korea  and  China. 

It  was  their  sincere  belief  and  hope  that 
if  President  Elsenhower  boldly  and  with 
vision  tackles  the  Korean  problem  success- 
fully, the  same  chance  for  free  China  can 
become  possible. 

In  this  line  of  thinking  they  made  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  America  should  immediately  call  for  the 
Padflc-Aslan  Conference  to  negotiate  a  Pa- 
cific-Asian pact  somewhat  iii  the  line  sug- 


gested by  the  president  of  the  Philippine  Re. 
public  and  which  was  concurred  In  by  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  and  President  Bhee. 

2.  America  should  make  Korea  her  symbol 
of  what  she  Intends  to  do  for  all  Asia  and  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  their  indef>endence 
and  fulfilling  their  human  rights  and  dignity 
In  these  ways: 

(a)  Increase  the  ROK  armed  forces  as 
recommended  by  General  Van  Fleet. 

<b)  Increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
ROK  food  rations. 

(c)  Institute  a  food  subsistence  for  all 
the  dependents  of  ROK  soldiers. 

(d)  Appoint  a  South  Korean,  either  a  civil 
or  military  officer,  as  the  head  of  the  U.  M. 
truce  team. 

(e)  Give  better  care  to  the  wounded  ROK 
soldiers.  America  spends  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  each  ROK  soldier  to  train  and  equip 
him  to  fight  the  Communists  In  ELorea.  Yet 
when  this  same  ROK  soldier  Is  wounded  in 
battle,  he  is  passed  on  to  the  poorly  equipped 
so-called  hospitals  in  the  rear  and  becomes 
a  forgotien  man.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
about  70  percent  of  these  wounded  but  sea- 
soned ROK  soldiers  can  be  returned  to  duty 
If  they  are  given  the  proper  care,  proper  diet, 
and  medical  attention. 

A  wise  sage  has  said,  "History  is  what  men 
make  it."  America,  which  now  Is  an  un- 
matched wcM-Id  leader,  stands  on  the 
threshold  to  greater  task  and  glory,  the  task 
of  winning  a  lasting  peace. 

nrmrr  not  kmottgh 

President  Elsenhower's  peace  proposal  to 
the  Kremlin  can  become  a  negative  one  If 
America  falls  to  visualize  that  winning  the 
heart  of  Asia,  which  Is  China  and  her 
500  million  people,  is  equally  important — or, 
perhaps,  more  so — as  that  of  building  Japan 
over  again  In  the  overall  task  of  winning 
world  peace. 

If  one  would  sincerriy,  without  prejudice, 
evalttate  past  United  States  policy  toward 
China  in  many  major  International  confer- 
ences since  1919.  one  can  truthfully  observe 
that  It  was  not  the  lack  of  good  Intention 
nor  of  sound  declarations  and  prop  jsals, 
but  unfortunately,  the  Infiuenee  of  a  small 
but  powerful  "Japan-first"  clique  within  the 
State  Department  prevailed  over  the  good 
Intentions  and  official  pronouncements. 

Good  Intentions  and  sound  declarations 
are  all  vitally  Important  ir  the  making  of  a 
Just  peace  machinery,  but  the  most  potent 
forces  are  the  kind  of  drivers  behind  the 
wheel  that  drives  the  machine. 

Many  well-wishing  Koreans  and  Chinese 
hope  and  pray  that  the  present  head  of  the 
State  Department  will  see  beyond  the  light 
of  expediency  and  remember  these  immor- 
tal words  of  General  Bliss,  who  wrote,  •^t 
cant  be  right  to  do  wrong,  even  to  make 
peace.  Pei*ce  is  desirable,  but  there  are 
things  dearer  than  peace — ^Justice  and  free- 
dom." 


Libby  Dam  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  RE»«ARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASmKOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobs  an  editcurial 
which  appeared  in  the  Spokesman- 
Review.  Spokane.  Wash.,  on  May  2. 1953. 
and  a  reprint  In  the  same  paper  of  the 
Army  engineers'  statement  on  the  gtatus 
oX  the  Ubby  Dam  project 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Spokane    (Wash.)    Spokesman- 
Review  Of  May  2,  1953] 

Congress  Should  Not  DEAtrrROBizx  Libbt 
Dam 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  today  there  Is 
printed  an  official  statement  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engmeers  on  the  status  of  the  Libby 
Dam  project  in  western  Montana.  This 
statement  provides  seme  background  Infor- 
m.ition  on  a  controversy  that  b{is  two  sep- 
arate aspects,  local  and  international. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proposed  Libby  Dam  Is 
not  now  the  subject  of  International  discus- 
sions, since  the  Department  of  State  has 
withdrawn  its  earlier  request  for  Canadian 
consideration,  through  the  international 
Joint  conunissior. 

One  reason  for  this  withdrawal  has  been 
the  uncertainty  of  possible  effects  on  Canada 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  site 
of  the  proposed  flam.  Some  opposition  h£is 
arisen  in  and  around  the  town  of  Libby  to 
the  one  site  that  the  Army  engineers  had 
seemed  to  prefer.  Their  statement,  however, 
indicates  that  numerous  sites  are  still  under 
consideration  t.nd  that  further  studies  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  best  possible 
location.  Just  when  these  studies  will  be 
resumed  is  not  clear  at  the  moment. 

Considerable  opposition  to  the  dam  has 
been  stirred  up  In  recent  months  '^y  distant 
commentators  whose  understanding  of  the 
project  Is  not  as  clear  as  that  prevailing  in 
most  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Here  Libby  Dam  has  been  visualized  as  a 
potential  storage  reservoir  that  would  in- 
crease the  power-generating  capacity  of  nu- 
merous downstream  dams  as  well  as  produce 
a  substantial  amount  of  power  for  use  in 
western  Montana.  Like  other  Northwest 
projects  such  as  McNary  and  Chief  Joseph. 
It  would  be  a  Federal  Government  dam. 
Unlike  the  proposed  Hells  Canyon  Dam  on 
the  middle  Snake.  River,  it  would  not  be 
constructed  In  an  area  where  a  private  power 
firm  seeks  to  develop  the  river.  And  unlike 
Hells  Canyon,  it  has  already  been  authorized 
by  Congress. 

There  is  a  movement  afoot  In  Congress 
to  rescind  that  authorization  for  Libby  Dam 
on  the  ground  of  present  high  construction 
costs  and  a  low  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the 
project.  Senator  Mabtim.  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, has  already  Introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  Such  a  move  at  this  time,  however, 
would  be  hasty  and  unwise. 

While  the  project  is  temporarily  on  the 
shelf,  the  Army  engineers  should  be  given 
authority  and  encouragement  to  work  out 
the  local  compromises  that  must  be  made 
to  have  the  project  wholly  acceptable  In 
Montana.  When  the  site  and  estimated  cost 
studies  are  made  and  compromises  are  com- 
pleted. It  would  then  be  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  international  problems  involved. 

The  critical  need  for  upstream  storage  In 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  marks  Libby  Dam 
as  one  futxire  project  that  would  bring  great 
benefits  not  only  to  Montana  but  to  the 
whole  Northwest,  and  to  western  Canada  as 
well.  Tb  deauthorlze  the  project  now  would 
probably  be  to  kill  it  for  all  time.  TUs 
must  not  be  done. 

Libby  Dam  should  get  further  study  and 
consideration  In  the  months  ahead.  And  in 
the  meantime,  the  search  mttst  go  on  for 
acceptable  locations  for  other  feasible  dams 
that  would  provide  adequate  upstream  stor- 
aga  and  more  power  for  a  growing  Montana. 

(From  the  Spokans   (Wash.)   Spokesman* 

Rsvisw] 
OmCXAL  BmtXNXBS*  STATSacSNTt  Txi  Statoi 

or  lABT  Dam  Paojacr 
(Rsprlntsd  tasrt  art  aaoarpta  trom  a  sum- 
mary of  dtvslopmsnts  on  tht  Libby  project  ia 
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vwtem  Montana,  as  prepared  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  early  In  April  of  this 
year.  This  statement,  with  accompanying 
letters,  appeared  originally  In  the  Conqbxs- 
8IOMAL  Rxcoao  of  AprU  20,  1953.  It  was 
submitted  by  the  enf^eers  In  response  to  a 
request  made  by  Senator  Mnci  MANsmu), 
of  Montana.  Publication  of  these  facta  by 
the  Spokesman -Review  is  intended  to  help 
elarljy  some  of  the  misunderstandings  that 
have  arisen  In  regard  to  the  proposed  dam. 

tt>ITOB.) 

Ubby  Dam  and  reservoir  is  a  major  multi- 
purpose project  on  the  Kootenai  River. 
Mont.,  which  will  provide  storage  for  flood 
control,  for  production  of  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, both  at  site  and  at  downstream  plants, 
•nd  for  related  water  uses. 

The  project  was  authorized  by  Congress 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  as  part  of 
the  general  comprehensive  plan  for  develop- 
ment    of   the   Oolximbla    River   Basin. 

The  general  plan  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
prehensive survey  and  study  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  Conu&lttee  on  Com- 
merce on  September  24,  1943.  The  eompre- 
li3BalTe  report  (commonly  called  the  308  re- 
port) to  Congress  In  which  the  surveys, 
studiea,  and  recommended  plan  are  described 
J»s  printed  as  House  Document  No.  531. 
81st  Congress,  ad  session. 

Soon  after  authorisation  of  the  Ubby 
project  by  Congrew  In  May  1950,  steps  were 
Initiated  by  the  Corps  of  Kngineera  to  obtain 
approval  by  the  intemaUonal  Joint  oommis- 
lion.  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  as  required 
under  the  terms  of  the  boundary  waters 
treaty  of  1908  for  projects  In  one  country 
Which  wiU  bMdc  water  into  the  other  coun- 

Based  on  a  rwjuest  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  SUte  made 
formal  application  to  the  Commission  for 
^^^l^  °^  "*•  ^^^  project  on  January 

TO  date,  no  reply  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  section  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  section  of 
the  Commission  toward  the  foregoing  nro- 
posal  of  March   1962.  •«  "^  i*™ 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  no  olBclal 
requests  or  demands  that  the  United  States 
eeu  to  Canada  40  potent  or  any  other  pro- 
f^V^^J^  "".•  P**'^'  *°  *^  generated  by 
^.*ii^Z  P"'^**^*  *^  *^»  received  by  the 
United   States   section  of   the   CommUsion 

^.H-  ».*°^  ■"'^  proposal  under  official  con-' 
slderatlon.  , 

^^  ^i'*^*''  ^*  w^'^y  °"*^'"  expression  of 
T^ews  of  Canada  have  been  the  official  state- 
ments in  response  of  the  Government  of 
S^f.  ^  o*?"  80'«roment  of  the  province 
^.^*^  Columbia,  Which  were  fiirnishS 

2^?"l^i"'°°  ^  1»"  «nd  prior  to  the 
Itoreh^  1952   proposal  of  the  United  States 

The  official  statements  in  response  were  to 
the  effect  that  Canada  does  ^t  obj^t  S 

tlon  is  made  to  Canada  for: 

^ill  7***  """^"^^  °'  '^''**«'  relocations,  and 
«nn  J^*.!!"**^'  necessary  to  provide  the  por- 
tion of  the  reservoir  area  in  Canada-  and 

CaiSida^"     *°*'   °'    natural    reeowces    to 

« Ak  "Sf**"**"**  t»»t  the  views  of  Canada 
on  the  March   1952  proposal  wUl  be  made 

!!?.°TL'^  "^^  *■  *  "P****^  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  has  had  an  opportuniS 
to  ooniilder  the  matter.  ' 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  steos 
toward  setUement  of  the  international  as- 
pecta  of  this  development,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers undertook,  immediately  after  au- 
thorization of  the  project  In  May  1950,  to 
initiate  the  necessary  definite  project  plan- 
ning and  preparation  of  plans  and  speclflca- 
tlons  m  accordance  with  regularly  estab- 
Uahed  procedure*.  *««»»« 


Planning  funds  totaling  $333,000  were  al- 
lotted from  appropriations  made  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1953.  In  Its  report  No.  1754.  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  stipulated 
that  additional  funds  of  $200,000  from  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1953  could  be 
used  for  planning  work  on  the  Ubby  project, 
provided  assurance  was  received  from  the 
United  States  section  of  the  International 
Joint  commission  that  the  statvis  of  the 
agreement  for  the  storage  of  water  on  the 
Canadian  side  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
By  letter  dated  December  4.  1952.  the  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  section  of  the  com- 
mission Informed  the  chief  of  engineers  that 
the  commission  was  not  In  a  position  to  say 
that  the  status  of  the  agreement  was  satis- 
factory. 

Accordingly,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
been  forced  to  discontinue  the  planning  work 
on  Ubby  untU  It  U  advised  that  the  condi- 
tions stipulated  In  Senata  report  No.  1754  are 
met.  or  until  as  a  result  of  possible  future 
representations  to  the  Congress  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  situation  Is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  for 
detailed  planning. 

A  part  of  the  regularly  established  pro- 
cedxirea  for  the  planning  work  outlined 
above  is  a  detailed  survey  of  the  general 
vicinity  contemplated  for  the  proposed  proj- 
ect to  determine  the  beat  poaslble  location 
of  the  axis  of  the  dam. 

In  the  studies  thtu  far  completed  for  the 
Ubby  project,  nine  alternative  locaUona 
both  above  and  below  the  slta  tentatively 
selected  in  the  project  report  have  been  ex- 
amined and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  location  are  being  evaluated. 

Final  decision  as  to  the  best  location  has 
not  yet  been  made,  nor  can  It  be  made  until 
further  studies  are  accomplished. 

As  noted  above,  all  plaiming  work  has  been 
discontinued  and  such  further  studies  can- 
not be  completed  \mtU  planning  work  la 
resumed.  In  any  event,  none  of  the  alterna- 
tive locations  being  considered  Involves  any 
change  In  the  international  aspecta  of  the 
project. 

Accordingly,  such  questions  do  not  affect 
the  application  now  before  the  International 
Joint  commission  nor  does  their  status  pre- 
clude consideration  of  the  international  as- 
pecta by  the  commission. 

The  district  engineer  at  Seattle  has  re- 
ported that  of  all  sites  under  conalderaUon 
the  most  favorable  from  the  standpoint  of 
complete  and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
power  resources  is  the  lowest  site  at  Mile 
204.9. 

This  site,  however.  Is  considered  the  most 
disadvantageous  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Co.,  the  ZonoUte  Co..  and  the  J.  Nells 
Liunber  Co. 

The  division  engineer  at  Portland.  Greg 
In  reviewing  the  district  engineers  report, 
recommended  to  the  chief  of  engineers  that 
the  final  decision  on  selection  of  a  site  be 
deferred  until  further  surveys  and  studies 
could  be  made  of  the  site  at  MUe  217.  which 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  railway. 
Zonollte.  and  the  lumber  companies  and 
which,  though  It  Involves  sacrifice  of  appreci- 
able power  potentiality,  might  prove  satis- 
factory If  foundation  conditions  are  found 
to  be  acceptable. 

This  office  has  approved  deferral  of  final 
decision  and  has  approved  the  further  anal- 
ysis of  the  alternate  sites  Including  the  site 
at  Mile  217.  but.  because  of  restrlcUons  on 
use  of  available  funds.  Is  unable  to  direct 
the  field  offices  to  proceed  with  the  cus- 
tomary surveys  and  studies  at  this  time 

When  a  decision  Is  made  as  to  the  specific 
location  which  offers  tne  greatest  advantages 
and  least  disadvantages  any  significant 
Change  in  the  nature,  costa.  or  beneflta  of 
the  project  will  be  made  known  to  the  ap- 
propriate conunlttees  of  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  established  procedures  and 
steps  taken  for  reconsideration  of  the  project 


If  the  change  Is  beyond  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  Congress  In  the 
original  project  authorization. 

(NoTX. — On  April  6.  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  asked  the  Department  of 
State  to  withdraw  the  application  which  re- 
quested approval  of  the  dam  by  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission.  The  Secretary  of 
State  actually  withdrew  the  application  on 
April  8.  Thus  there  Is  now  no  Ubby  Dam 
proposal  before  the  Joint  Commission.  On 
April  21,  Senator  MAarm,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Introduced  a  bill  to  rescind  or  can- 
cel the  congressional  authorization  of  the 
project.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
Congress  to  deauthorlze  the  dam. — n>iTOB.) 


Swearinf  in  of  Thonws  J.  Hcrl»«rt  at 
Chwmaa  of  the  Sabvcnirt  ActiTilitt 
Control  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdaw.  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcoro  a  release  prepared  by  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  and 
Issued  on  May  4,  1953.  regarding  the 
swearing  In  of  Thomas  J.  Herbert,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Ohio,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subversive  AcUvities  Control  Board 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Thomas  J.  Herbert,  former  Governor  of 
Ohio,  today  took  the  oath  of  ofltoe  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  five-member  agency  which  governs 
the  application  of  controU  to  the  Commu- 
ntet  movement  In  this  Nation,  as  provided 
In  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

The  quasl-judlclal  board,  on  April  20 
found  the  Communist  Party  to  be  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon  organization  and  ordered  It  to 
submit  to  registration  and  control.  The 
Board  now  has  before  It  petlUons  from  At- 
torney General  Herbert  Brownell.  Jr  for 
regUtratlon  orders  against  12  alleged  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

M*^  Herbert's  fellow  Ohloan.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Harold  H.  Burton,  adminla- 
tered  the  oath.  Besides  swearing  to  support 
and  defend  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States.  Chairman  Herbert  repeated  the  re- 
quired affidavit  of  nonmembership  in  the 
Communist  Party  and  In  Fascist  organl- 
Mtlons.  and  affirmed  that  he  was  not  and 
would  not  while  In  the  Federal  service  "en^ 
gage^ln  any  strike  against  the  Government. 

The  ceremony,  held  In  the  Board's  hearing 
I^^  T".  '!:'^««^  by  the  Board's  member- 
ahlp    Including   Chairman   Herbert's   newlv 

Csi!;?  nVU^  k!"^"*'  '°^"  S"'^*^'  Harry  p' 
Cain,  of  Washington,  and  Ohio's  twTse^a- 

5^»;»^°^^  '^  '^*"'  °»*Jorlty  leader,  and 
mfn^  ♦®"'^"  "^^  »°«^«*'»  AcUng  Chair- 
man  Watson  B.  Miller,  presided.  Joining  In 
the  congratulations  to  his  successor  wa! 
flg^Id  ^^"^^  ^'°^'''  '°''"«'  ChaSSL.TI! 
In  presenting  Mr.  Herbert  his  nresldentlai 

T.'T.'^^^L"    ^^^^    ChalrSiTTnaS 
Tajt  alluded  to  the  new  appointee's  quartef 

cludS^tSif ""  "•"*«'  '°^^°'  wh^cT^^ 
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"Thomas  Herbert  has  served  his  State  with 
distinction  In  many  offloes  of  high  trust.  He 
brings  to  his  new  post  outatanding  quallflca- 
Uons." 

Then  alluding  to  the  official  c«th.  the  Sena- 
tor smilingly  added:  "I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Oover-.or  Herbert  was  able  to  affirm  that 
he  win  not  strike  against  the  Government." 

Senator  BaiCKn  expressed  gratification 
that  "my  life-long  friend.  Thomas  Herbert, 
is  receiving  a  well  merited  hoaor."  and  said 
the  Board's  responslbUltles  were  of  a  nature 
the  Chairman  was  eminently  qualified  to  dis- 
charge. 

"As  a  pilot  In  World  War  L"  Senator 
BaicKXB  recalled.  "Tom  Herbert  earned  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  DLstlngiiished  Service 
Crosses  of  the  United  States  and  British 
GovernmenU.  Here  is  a  man  of  whose  patri- 
otism no  doubt  can  ever  be  raised." 

Chairman  Herbert  said.  In  response: 

"I  contemplate  the  tasks  ahead  of  me  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  heavy  responslbUltles 
they  entail.  To  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
energies.  I  shall  strive  to  discharge  my  func- 
tions faithfully  and  fairly  in  rendering  deci- 
sions as  a  Board  member,  and.  In  the  office  of 
Chairman  with  which  the  President  has 
honored  me.  to  see  to  It  that  the  operattona 
are  efficiently  conducted. 

"To  my  mind  there  Is  no  wnrk  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  today  more  intportant  than 
that  which.  whUe  oontroUlng  such  subversive 
activities  as  may  Jeopardiae  o\ir  national 
security,  at  the  same  time  praserves  those 
freedoms  which  our  Federal  Constitution 
guarantees  to  alL 

"I  approach  my  task  with  humility  but 
also  with  a  strong  sense  of  confidence.  I 
know  my  colleagues  of  the  Boaid  have  worked 
faithfully,  honestly,  and  correctly  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  know  I  can  count  on  their  support 
In  the  wider  and  more  manlfod  tasks  which 
the  Board  is  about  to  undertake,  as  they 
can  count  on  mine  to  malntnin  the  team- 
work necessary  to  the  success  of  the  work." 


To^ay  Is  Not  Mother's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DsxjiW4as 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  in  Tlew 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  is  now  conducting  its  1953  can- 
cer crusade,  and  on  Sunday  next  we  cele- 
brate Mother's  Day.  it  is  my  beUef  that 
everyone  intends  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  make  both  occasions  a  success. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edito- 
rial enUtled  -Today  Is  Not  Mother's 
Day."  published  in  the  April  28.  1953. 
issue  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  Index, 
of  Dover.  DeL  The  editorial  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

ToiMT  Is  Not  MoTRa's  Day 

No.  today  Is  not  Mother's  Day  according 
to  the  calendar,  but  If  your  mother  Is  like 
our  mother — and  we're  certain  she  Is  If  she's 
your  mother — then  every  day  should  be 
Mother's  Day  In  some  small  way.  Maybe  a 
fiower.  a  card,  a  note  about  something  you 
are  doing,  a  thought  or  a  prayer,  any  little 
thing  that  would  take  so  little  of  yo\ir  cash 


or  time  would  Increase  tenfold  by  the  timo 
your  mother  received  it. 

These  small  things  mean  a  lot  to  mother 
and  we  should  keep  them  in  mind  every  day. 
then  maybe  once  a  month,  or  once  or  twico 
a  year  do  something  a  UtUe  extra  special  for 
her.  We  think  there  Is  an  opp<»-tunlty  today 
for  you  to  do  a  Uttle  something  extra  special 
and  we  feel  certain  that  if  you  think  about 
it  you  wlU  agree. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Is  now  con- 
ducting the  1063  Cancer  Crusade  In  our 
State.  The  goal  In  Kent  County  Is  only 
•7,000.  The  goal  In  the  State  of  Delaware  U 
•70.000  and  •18.000,000  for  the  48.  Glfta 
help  spread  life-saving  facta  to  the  fright- 
ened mothers,  ease  pain  and  suffering  of 
mothers,  provide  facilities  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  mothers,  and  backs  research 
in  more  than  a  hundred  laboratories  and 
universities  for  mothers. 

If  you  knew  your  gift  today  would  save 
your  mother's  life  tomorrow  you  would  make 
It  without  hesitation  or  reservation.  We  feel 
certain  that  If  you  know  that  your  gift  today 
will  save  someone  else's  mother  tomorrow 
you  wUl  send  your  gift  Immediately. 

About  170.000  youngsters  In  America  today 
have  lost  their  mothers  to  cancer  and  an- 
other 180.000  chUdren  are  fatherless  because 
of  thU  disease.  Many  of  these  deaths  oould 
have  been  prevented.  About  half  of  thoa* 
who  develop  cancer  today  could  be  saved  by 
early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment. 

You  can  help  save  those  lives.  Wont  you 
•end  a  check  today.  If  you  dont  know  who 
your  area  chairman  is  you  can  send  it  to  the 
Index  and  we  wlU  see  that  it  geto  in  the  right 
hands.  Make  checks  payable  to  American 
Cancer  Society. 


The  G>nttHiitioo :  Gaardian  of  the 
People's  Rifbts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nuNon 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  the  fine 
speech  of  Herbert  Lassiter.  of  the  Engle- 
wood  High  School  In  Chicago,  on  "The 
Constitution:  Guardian  of  the  People's 
Rights."  which  won  first  rank  in  the 
oratorical  contest  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion,  in  Peoria, 
ni..  on  March  20.  1953.  I  also  ask  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  department's  American- 
ism commission.  Mr.  Elliodor  M.  Libo- 
nati,  announcing  the  names  of  the  other 
award  winners  in  this  worthwhile  con- 
test. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  letter  of  transmittal  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thx  Ameucan  Leoion. 

DKPAinCKMT  or  IlXINOIS. 

AprU  28. 19S3. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Dottglas, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAB  Sknatob  Douglas:  I  wotild  appre- 
ciate it  If  you  will  Insert  In  the  Congkes- 
sional  Rxcoao  the  speech  of  Herbert  Lassi- 
ter. of  the  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago, 
m..  on  The  Constitution:  Gtiardlan  of  the 
People's  Rights. 


Herbert  Laaslter  placed  first  in  the  depart- 
ment oratorical  contest  of  the  American 
Legion  on  March  20,  1953.  at  Peoria,  HI.,  and 
received  a  4-year  scholarship  to  the  Unlver- 
Blty  of  Illinois. 

I  will  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  print  this  oration. 

The  second-place  winner  was  Dianna 
Springer,  of  DanvUle.  m..  who  received  a  2- 
year  scholarship  to  tlie  University  of  minola. 

The  third -place  winner  was  Fay  Duncan, 
of  Peoria.  111.,  who  received  a  1-year  scholar- 
ship to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  foiirth-place  winner  was  Irwin  Hoog- 
heem.  from  Pulton.  lU..  and  the  fifth-place 
winner  was  Jeanne  Griffin,  of  East  St.  Iiouia, 
who  both  received  medals. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eluodob  M.  Ldonatx. 

The  CoNsriTUTioM :  GuAaouN  or  the  Psoplbs* 

Rights 

(By  Herbert  Lassiter) 

The  Constitution,  guardian  of  the  people** 
rights.  Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the  verb 
guard:  "to  watch  over  or  protect,  preserve 
by  caution,  ahield  or  defend."  Thua,  if  tha 
Constitution  is  to  be  a  true  guardian,  it  must 
watch  over,  protect,  preserve  by  caution, 
ahield.  and  defend  the  righta  of  the  pe(H>l«« 
Now.  if  these  righta  are  so  important  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth  Is  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
guarding,  protecting,  and  providing  the  in- 
strumenta  for  the  broad  exercise  of  thoaa 
righta.  It  is  only  logical  that  we  should  under- 
stand from  what  great  source  these  righta  ara 
derived  and  mora  important,  what  these 
righta  are. 

Some  will  tell  us  that  the  Government 
granta  to  the  people  their  righta,  but  If  we 
ahould  adhere  to  this  theory  we  would  be 
recognising  the  power  of  Government  to 
withdraw  those  righta  at  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  as  It  might  see  fit  to  do. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  adhere  to  that  theory. 
Others  wiU  tell  xu  that  the  peoples'  righta 
are  derived  from  history  and  tradition.  Yet, 
throughout  history,  we  find  existence  of  hu- 
man slavery,  a  deflplte  violation  of  the  peo- 
ples' righta.  Even  today  In  some  parte  of 
the  world.  It  has  become  traditional  to  de- 
prive men  of  their  God -given  righta.  There- 
fore, we  dare  not  assume  that  the  righta  of 
free  men  are  derivatives  of  history  or  tradi- 
Uon. 

There  are  still  others  who  tells  us  that  the 
peoples'  righta  are  inherent  with  their  crea- 
tion. "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  righta,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  those  famous 
words  Into  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  gave  Immeasurably  to  the  theory  that  the 
righta  of  man  extend  from  God.  To  this 
theory,  we  can  readily  adhere. 

Jefferson  continued  writing  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  "That  to  secure 
these  righta.  governmento  are  Instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  this  one 
phrase  we  find  the  fundamental  principle 
contained  In  otur  Constitution;  that  the 
paramount  duty  of  government  is  to  secure 
and  protect  for  the  people  their  unalienable 
righta.  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

However,  before  a  government  can  protect 
or  even  secure  these  righta.  It  must  be  willing 
to  grant  to  the  people  certain  political  pow- 
ers which  are  concurrent  with  their  God- 
given  righta.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Government. 
The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  delegate 
governmental  sovereignty  to  the  people,  but 
If  we  thoroughly  scrutinies  the  nature  of 
otu*  Constitution,  we  find  that  there  Is  no 
dire  need  that  It  should  do  so.  For  In  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  we  find  those 
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temoua  words :  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union. 
aatabUah  Jiistlce.  Insiire  domestic  tranquil 
Ity,  proride  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfeire.  and  secure  the 
bleeeingc  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity (we.  the  people)  do  ordain  and  eetab> 
Ush  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America."  In  establishing  the  ConttX- 
tutlon.  the  people  clearly  and  finally  estab- 
lish themselves  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  well  to  remember  that 
the  duty  of  government  to  protect  man's 
Inherent  rights,  and  the  Investment  of  gov- 
•mmental  sovereignty  In  the  people,  are 
merely  theoretical  principles.  Let  us  examine 
the  Ck>nstltutlon  to  see  whether  practical 
means  are  provided  for  the  application  of 
these  principles. 

In  the  first  three  articles,  we  find  the  Oov< 
emment  Is  divided  into  three  separate 
branches  with  three  separate  functions.  All 
of  them  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
people.  A  legislative  branch  to  enact  laws 
for  the  general  welfare.  An  executive  branch 
to  faithfully  and  economically  execute  these 
laws  and  a  judicial  branch  to  piously  and  dis- 
creetly Interpret  the  laws.  This  division  of 
governmental  responsibility  alleviates  the 
possibility  of  dictatorship  by  any  one  branch. 
By  delegating  specific  duties,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  three  branchee  of  the 
CJovernment,  the  Constitution  creates  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  a  system  indis- 
pensable to  a  well-being  of  a  free  nation. 
Further  examining  the  Constitution's  prac- 
ticality, we  come  to  that  most  important 
fifth  article.  Without  it,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, equal  siiffrage  for  women,  prohibition, 
or  the  inccnne  tax.  We  should  be  thankful 
that  the  founders  of  this  democracy  had  the 
sagacity  to  provide  through  this  amenda- 
tory article,  orderly,  practical,  and  workable 
means  for  amending  our  Constitution. 

Unlike  many  European  coxintrles,  we  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  institute  change 
without  revolution. 

We  are  weU  acquainted  with  the  first  of 
these  "changes,"  our  sacred  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  first  10  amendment  make  It  clear  that 
the  Government  Is  not  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  right  to  speak  freely,  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  free  press,  to  petition  the  Grov- 
emmcnt,  to  be  secure  In  their  homes  against 
unreasonable  searches,  to  have  a  trial  by 
Jury,  to  assemble  peaceably,  to  receive  Just 
compensation  when  private  propertly  is  vised 
for  public  welfare,  and  most  Important  the 
rlg^t  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates 
of  one's  conscience. 

Obviously,  these  are  not  the  only  rights 
to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution.  To  pro- 
vide an  adequate  safeguard  for  that  vast 
nxmaber  of  unenumerated  rights,  the  ninth 
amendment  was  included  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  "The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rlghte  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people."  In  simple,  colloquial  expression,  the 
Government  may  not  vise  the  powers  given  it 
by  the  Constitution  as  an  excuse  for  denying 
the  people  their  natural  rights. 

I  have  discussed  the  nature  and  source  of 
the  people's  rights,  the  sacred  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  secvure  and  protect  these  rights 
and  the  practical  manner  in  which  our  Con- 
stitution guards  these  rights.  Yet.  unless 
we  are  wUllng  to  assvune  the  responsibUltles 
concvirrent  with  our  rlghU.  these  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  ConsUtution  will  be  denied  us. 
These  halls  of  oratory  now  afire  with  the 
flames  of  free  and  rational  expression  will  be 
emptied  by  a  dictator's  decree.  To  avoid 
this,  we  mvist  begin  to  consider  the  right  to 
vote,  the  duty  to  vote,  to  vote  wisely,  to 
know  all  the  issues  and  all  the  candidates; 
the  right  to  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
assembly,  an  oppc«tunlty  to  offer  construc- 
tive criticism  instead  of  a  chance  to  merely 
"blow  off  steam."    The  right  to  worship,  the 


obligation  to  thank  Ood  for  the  sptrttnal  and 
material  resources  with  which  oup  Nation  la 
so  abimdantly  blessed. 

L«t  us  live  by  the  words  of  LIneoln,  "a 
government  of  ttie  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  For  If  we  remain  true  to 
this  Ideal,  we  can  display  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  classic  example  of  the  extreme  height 
of  clvillxation  to  which  man  can  ascend.  A 
democracy  within  a  republic,  protected,  pre- 
served, and  enriched  by  the  Constitution, 
guardian  of  the  r  people's  rights. 


VocatioBal  EduaitiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

or  LOTHBIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursdaw.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  UDHKi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoso.  I 
include  the  following  statement  made  by 
me  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  per- 
taining to  vocational  education: 

VOCATIOMAI.  EDtrcATioir 
Vocational  education  means  training  to 
carry  on  a  gainful  occupation.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  develop  skills,  abilities,  understandings, 
working  habits  and  appreciations,  and  to 
Impart  knowledge  needed  by  workers  to 
enter  and  make  progress  in  useful  and  pro- 
ductive employment.  It  is  an  Integral  ptu-t 
of  the  total  education  progrank  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  generally  necessary  to  the  full, 
efllcient,  and  happy  life  of  the  Individual  and 
to  his  functioning  as  a  good  citizen  under 
our  American  torm  of  government.  The  ade- 
quate vocational  education  of  our  people  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  for  our  advancement  as  a 
Nation. 

WHT  VB>BtAL  STTPPOKT 

Our  program  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
in  vocational  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  development  of  the 
skill  and  industry  which  are  foundation 
stones  of  America's  greatness.  By  drawing 
from  the  sources  of  revenue  utilized  by  the 
Federal  Government,  we  have  maintained  a 
far  superior  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion than  could  have  been  supported  by  the 
States  and  localities  drawing  only  from  their 
limited  revenue  sources. 

WOT    A    BOClAt-Isnc    PROC1U1C 

Federal  support  of  vocational  education 
cannot  rightly  be  accused  of  being  a  socialis- 
tic or  welfare-state  Idea.  It  was  not  insti- 
tuted under  the  New  Deal  or  the  Fair  Deal. 
The  Morrill  Act  establishing  the  land-grant 
colleges  was  approved  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1862.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
which  provided  aid  to  the  States  for  educa- 
Uon  in  agriculture,  trades  and  industries, 
and  home  economics,  dates  from  1917. 

The  George-Barden  Act  was  specifically 
for  the  further  development  of  vocational 
education.  Not  only  do  the  words  "further 
development"  appear  In  the  title  to  the  act, 
but  th^  reporU  of  disciissions  in  congres- 
sional c(onmilttees  which  recommended  the 
bill  for  passage  confirm  this  conception. 

TH»   ADltlNISraATlON   IS   COMMrTTED    TO   FUIXT 
STJPPoar  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  a  lettw  to  the  Kansas  State  director 
ot  vocational  education  dated  September  27 
1962,  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

"One   of   the   greatest    things   about    the 
United  States  Is  the  fact  that  it  has  achieved 


the  highest  level  of  mass  education  In  his- 
tory. This  American  system  has  many 
unique  and  valuable  phases,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  experiment  stations,  the  vocational 
education  program  in  high  schools,  the 
county-agent  B3rstem,  and  the  Future  Farm- 
ers and  4-H  programs. 

•The  wealth  of  the  world  Is  created  by  the 
work  of  skilled  hands  on  raw  materials.  Our 
magnificent  system  of  vocational  education 
Is  constantly  developing  Increased  under- 
standing of  raw  matertalB,  and  is  helping  to 
develop  the  skilled  hands  and  the  clear  minds 
essential  to  turning  those  raw  materials  Into 
useful  wealth. 

"One  thing  I  like  especially  about  th« 
program  is  that  it  calls  for  genuine  under- 
standing and  cooperation  on  the  part  oC 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  Hare, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  a  helpful  partner, 
not  an  olficlous  boss.  That  Is  how  it  should 
be." 

President  Eisenhower's  statement  on  voca« 
tional  education  as  a  candidate  for  th« 
Presidency  speaks  for  Itself.  As  the  chosea 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party  he  expressed 
an  understanding  of  the  Important  contribu- 
tion which  the  Federal-State  program  of  vo- 
cational educatlcm  is  making  toward  the 
national  security  and  progress. 

TBI  BIGHT  JDKA 

Our  program  of  FMeral  aid  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education  is  based  upon  the 
right  Idea  for  Federal  participation  In  the 
support  of  education.  Within  recent  years 
the  Congress  has  increasingly  given  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense,  authority  and  funds  to  directly  ad- 
minister educational  programs.  These  have 
included  not  merely  military  science  and 
tactics  but  almost  the  entire  range  of  voca- 
tional and  academic  education.  This  is  the 
wrong  idea.  It  leads  toward  Federal  control 
of  education.  Let  the  Federal  Government 
instead  draw  from  its  revenue  sources  part 
of  the  money  needed  to  support  education 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  way  we  can  accompUah  most 
of  the  Federal  objectives  In  education  and 
fulfill  the  Federal  obligation  to  bear  lu 
share  of  the  financial  suppjort  of  education. 
The  very  maintenance  of  our  form  of  Na- 
tional Government  depends  upon  the  ade- 
quate education  of  the  people. 

STuoT  Tint  paocaAM  bdokb  etducino  ruNos 
President  Elsenhower  has  asked  Congress 
to  authorize  a  Commission  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  Federal-State  fiscal  rela- 
tions. According  to  the  President's  state- 
ment in  connecUon  with  his  request  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  grante-in-ald  activities 
and  the  problems  of  finance  and  Federal- 
State    relations    which    attend    them. 

There   are  now   more  than   30  granU-ln- 
ald  programs,  costing  ths  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  92  billion  per  year  and  consti- 
tuting about  one-fifth  of  the  States'  rev- 
enues.    It  certainly  would  seem   only   fair 
to  have  the  program  of  Federal  aid  to  voca- 
tional education  studied  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  grants-in-aid  programs  before  cutting 
the  vocational  education  program  to  shreds 
with  a  25-percent  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions.   Let  us  esUbllsh  the  Commission  pro- 
poeed  by  the  President.    Let  us  obtain  a  rea- 
sonable   assurance    that    the    Commission 
will  make  a  nonpartisan,  scholarly  study  and 
give  us  an  objective  report  of  Its  findings. 
Then  we  will  be  able  more  Intelligently  to 
consider  which  grant-in-aid  programs,  if  any, 
should  be  reduced.    In  the  meantime  let  tu 
not  act  bUndly  In  wielding  the  fund-slashing 
ax  lest  we  do  grave  injury  to  the  Nation  ws 
all  love.    Reducing  the  opportunlUes  for  vo- 
cational educaUon  of  the  oncoming  genera- 
tlon  should  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
of  any  reductions  we  would  consider. 
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Notkmc  False  Aboid  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMBIA 

or  PSMMBTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REcotD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Evening  News,  Harrlsburg,  Pa., 
for  May  6,  1953: 

NOTHIMG  FaLSS  AbOTTT  IT 

The  desire  for  economy  and  lower  taxes  Is 
fairly  universal.  But  false  economy  has  no 
place  in  the  national  scheme.  Unfortunately 
false  economy  all  too  frequently  is  defined 
ss  that  kind  ot  saving  that  affects  the  pocket- 
books  of   individuals. 

It  is  dllDcult  to  understand  the  great  htie 
and  cry  being  raised  over  the  announced  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  inactivate  the 
Indiantown  Military  Reservation.  The  De- 
fense Department  says  it  no  longer  needs  this 
training  center  which  was  activated  after 
outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities.  Putting  it 
on  a  caretaker  basis  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment  thousands  of  dollars. 

Certainly  in  this  day  of  peak  employment, 
and  with  Pennsylvania  In  the  forefront  of 
Industrial  output.  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
civilian  employees  of  ths  Gap  would  be  long 
without  jobs  if  they  are  sincerely  Interested 
in  working.  Private  industry  should  be  able 
to  absorb  the  disconnected  Gap  employees 
without  a  ripple. 

Despite  action  by  organisations  and  the 
State  assembly  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
the  Army  wiU  alter  its  de<;islon  to  remove 
the  Gap  from  the  list  of  training  centers. 
Future  training  wlU  be  conomtrated  at  regu- 
lar Army  bases,  bringing  to  an  end  the  use 
of  emergency  centers. 

There  U  no  plausible  excv.se  for  maintain- 
ing a  troop-training  center  merely  to  accom- 
modate a  few-score  civilian  workers.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  throught  his  Defense  De- 
partment, has  made  it  known  that  the  Armed 
Forces  will  be  reduced  at  least  200.000  more  If 
peace  comes  to  Korea — which  will  lower 
the  draft  call  and  make  possible  a  reduction 
In  the  cost  of  troop  training.  Indiantown 
Gap  is  only  one  of  many  such  centers  that 
are  being  inactivated. 

We  should  think  the  people  would  accept 
the  good  news  that  we  are  tx>  reduce  the  call 
of  young  men  Into  service  and  the  additional 
news  that  further  emphasis  is  being  put  on 
economy. 

It  Is  no  time  to  shed  crocodile  tears.  We 
should  be  rejoicing  that  such  things  are 
possible. 


Water  CooserratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  4903.  amending 
and  supplementing  the  reclamation  laws 
to  provide  for  Federal  cooperation  in 
non-Federal  irrigation  projects.  The 
purposes  of  my  bill  are,  first,  to  encour- 
age local  and  State  development  of  water 
resources  for  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
related  purposes;  and.  secondly,  to  pro- 


vide for  a  greater  economy  in  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects. 

One  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the 
Pederal  reclamation  program  has  been 
to  provide  aid  to  irrigation  and  to  extend 
agricultural  developments  in  the  arid 
West,  in  localities  where  the  financing 
Job  is  too  great  for  the  local  water  users' 
groups  to  handle  themselves.  Some- 
where along  the  way  changes  in  empha- 
sis have  resulted  in  our  establishing  a 
great  bureaucracy  that  retains  a  heavy 
Pederal  control  in  this  phase  of  our  na- 
tional development.  I  think  that  if  we 
are  to  place  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs, that  is  in  the  grass  roots  with  the 
water  users,  we  must  shape  the  Pederal 
aid  so  that  it  fosters  and  nurtures  local 
responsibility  rather  than  supplants  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative  with  Pederal 
paternalism. 

One  step  to  help  the  local  water  users* 
organizations,  to  carry  their  proper 
share  of  the  burden,  is  to  provide  Ped- 
eral contributions  to  construction  com- 
mensurate with  national  benefits  to  pur- 
poses that  are  now  considered  nonre- 
imbursable Pederal  responsibilities  un- 
der reclamation  law.  Under  existing 
law,  in  the  construction  of  Pederal  proj- 
ects that  part  of  the  estimated  cost  allo- 
cated to  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  is  deemed 
to  be  nonreimbursable.  Projects  initi- 
ated under  State  law  by  State  bodies, 
irrigation  districts  or  nonprofit  water 
companies  may  produce  similar  national 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  on  the  projects.  To 
assist  local  water  users'  groups  which 
have  been  established  under  State  law 
to  undertake  projects,  it  is  only  equitable 
that  the  Pederal  Government  make  a 
contribution  for  these  nonreimbursables 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the 
national  benefits  produced. 

Now  I  stress  national  benefits.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  a  flood-control  example. 
Flood  control  on  the  main  stem  of  major 
rivers  has  been  recognized  as  a  national 
problem  providing  national  benefits. 
Flood  control  on  tributary  streams  can 
provide  some  national  benefits  on  the 
tributary  streams  and  other  national 
benefits  through  protection  of  the  flood- 
control  works  on  the  main  streams.  Re- 
maining benefits  on  the  tributaries  are 
essentially  more  local  than  national. 
Then  as  we  work  upstream  to  smaller 
and  smaller  tributaries  we  come  to  areas 
where  flood  control  and  damage-preven- 
tion works  can  be  installed  which,  while 
providing  benefits  in  excess  of  their  cost, 
provide  benefits  that  are  essentially  local 
rather  than  national. 

Contributions  toward  construction 
should  be  made  at  a  level  commensurate 
with  benefits.  If  the  benefits  are  all  lo- 
cal then  the  project  should  be  financed 
in  full  by  local  funds.  If,  however,  the 
benefits  are  in  any  part  national  that 
portion  that  is  national  should  in  equity 
be  financed  by  the  Pederal  Government. 
This  principle  is  recognized  in  federally 
built  projects  but  it  is  not  yet  recognized 
in  projects  initiated  by  States  or  bodies 
organized  under  State  law. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal  contribution  to  the  ex- 


tent national  benefits  in  the  nature  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  accrue  in  local  and 
State  development  of  water  resources  for 
irrigation,  reclamation.  an«..  related  pur- 
poses. 

In  this  bill  I  propose  that  the  local 
water  users'  organizations  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  a  request  for 
Pederal  participation.  The  project  pro- 
posals, in  detail  similar  to  those  we  re- 
ceive in  Congress  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, would  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
would  be  responsible  for  such  Pederal  in- 
teragency coordination  as  it  is  now  re- 
quired for  reclamation  projects  originat- 
ing with  his  Department.  The  proiKtsals 
would  be  required  to  include  a  proposed 
allocation  of  benefits  and  costs  that 
would  be  subject  to  i-eview  by  the  perti- 
nent Pederal  agencies  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Then  if  a  project  proposal  met  engi- 
neering standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  if  the  project 
was  found  to  l>e  financially  feasible  both 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  concerned, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  authorized  to  contribute  fimds,  from 
specific  appropriations  for  that  purpose, 
toward  construction  costs  based  on  allo- 
cations to  the  functions  considered  as 
nonreimbursable  under  reclamation  law. 
In  some  States,  of  course,  the  Governor 
delegates  the  functions  of  review  of  wa- 
ter resource  developments  projects  to  a 
State  body.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
legislation  to  permit  such  an  appropri- 
ate State  agency  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  act  for  him  in  this  matter. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  re- 
quire that  operation  and  maintenance  of 
these  projects  would  remain  with  the 
water  users'  agencies  responsible  for  their 
construction.  However,  these  agencies 
would  be  required  to  operate  for  func- 
tions providing  national  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  proper  Federal  agency.  In  the  event 
these  regulations  wei-e  not  adhered  to,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  em- 
powered to  require  the  water  users* 
groups  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  such  funds  as  it  had  contributed. 

That  covers  the  mechanics  in  general 
for  making  contributions  to  water  users' 
organizations  commensurate  with  na- 
tional benefits  from  functions  now  con- 
sidered nonreimbursable  under  the  recla- 
mation law.  But  there  is  another  se- 
rious problem  facing  these  local  water 
users'  groups  which  this  legislation  is  di- 
rected to  help  solve. 

A  few  years  back  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation was  considering  a  project  for  de- 
velopment of  the  valley  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas.  The  plan  favored  by 
the  Bureau  was  estimated  to  cost  $130 
million.  Another  plan,  considered  xm- 
favorably  by  the  Bureau  but  favored  by 
other  engineering  groups,  was  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  to  cost  about  $72  million. 
The  Bureau  computed  that  the  plan  it 
favored  had  a  much  higher  so-called 
benefit  cost  ratio  than  the  second.  How- 
ever, the  cost  per  acre  benefited  under 
the  Bureau's  proposed  plan  was  $201  and 
under  the  other  plan  $125.    Tne  annual 
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cost  per  acre-foot  of  water  under  the 
Bureau  plan  was  $4.38  and  under  that 
preferred  locaUy  $2.86.  The  local  groups 
did  not  accept  the  Bureau's  proposal. 

Had  the  local  groups  been  willing  to 
agree  to  It  the  $130  million  project  would 
probably  have  been  recommended  and 
might  now  be  underway.  There  was  no 
hope,  In  view  of  the  Bureau  stand,  for 
the  water  users'  groups  to  get  the  less 
costly  plan  as  a  F^eral  project. 

If  the  first  proposal  had  been  accepted 
the  local  water  users  would  have  been 
required   to   repay  approximately   $123 
miillon   in   40   years   without   interest. 
This   would   have   been  under  Federal 
financing  through  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation   under   reclamatifln   law.     Had 
they  attempted  to  build  the  less  costly 
project,  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion estimated  would  cost  $72  million 
they  would  have  had  to  do  their  own 
financing.     Assuming  they  could  have 
obtamed  money  at  3»^  percent  the  proj- 
ect would  have  required  an  outlay  by  the 
water  users  of  approximately  $133  mU- 
lion  in  40  years.    Thus,  the  actual  dollar 
cost  to  the  water  users  for  the  Federal 
Government's  more  lavish  and  less  de- 
sirable project   would   have   been  less. 
This  is  so  simple  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  financing  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  behalf  of 
the  water  users  and  that  available  to 
toe  water  users  on  their  own  behalf 
This  is  not  an  isolated  example. 

The  Solano  Irrigation  District  in  Cali- 
fornia is  considering  a  distribution  sys- 
tem which  it  estimates  can  be  built  for 
$8  million.  The  Bureau  wants  to  put  in 
a  system  costing  $10,650,000.  Assuming 
a  40-year  repayment  period  the  district 
would  have  to  obtain  money  at  less  than 
1%  percent  interest  if  it  were  going  to 
do  the  job  at  a  net  direct  cost  to  itself 
iess  than  the  Bureau  figure. 

Another  example— the  Sausalito  Irri- 
gation District,  also  in  California,  has 
had  some  $250,000  assessed  against  its 
account  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
overhead  without  its  having  received  a 
^ngle  Item  of  construction.  The  Contra 
Costa  County  Irrigation  District  has  been 
left  with  an  incomplete  project  because 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  not 
nnish  the  job  in  accordance  with  its  esti- 
mates with  the  funds  it  had. 

I  could  go  on  with  other  examples  for 
other  parts  of  the  country  showing  that 
the  high  cost  of  Federal  construction 
works  a  hardship  on  the  water  users'  dis- 
tricts and  these  districts  can  do  nothing 
in  Uieu-  own  behalf  because  the  Bureau 
or  Reclamation  works  with  interest-free 
money  while  the  local  groups  have  to 
borrow  at  current  rates. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  even 
though   a  more  expensive  job  can  be 

fS^^  ^,i^®?"^"  °'  Reclamation 
than  would  be  done  by  a  water  users'  dis- 
trict itself  for  the  same  direct  cost  to 
that  water  users  group,  the  ultimate  cost 
or  the  expensive  Bureaus  projects  is  a 
burden  on  the  general  taxpayer.  The 
Treasury  still  pays  interest  on  the  money 
it  borrows  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Let  me  mention  in  passing  that  the 
lower  estimates  by  water  users'  asso. 
ciatlons  do  not  reflect  incompetence  and 
onaissions.   Frequently  the  estimates  are 
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prepared  by  engineers  who  have  form- 
erly worked  in  the  Federal  agenciea  In 
any  event  all  of  the  States  now  require 
reglstraUon  of  professional  engineers 
Md  no  engineer  may  practice,  except 
jmhin  the  Government,  unless  he  has 
Si^f^^t'™^^^  ^  ^  professionally 
2^^2  ^^J"  ^^^  ^^'^-  "  is  these 
qualified  professional  engineers  who  pre- 
pare these  estimates  showing  that  water 
users  associations  can  build  adequate 
projects  for  less  cost  than  the  Federal 
agencies  can. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  local 
engmeer  is  close  to  the  local  taxpayer 
and  water  users  and  must  be  cognizant 
of  then-  mterests  if  he  is  going  to  stay  in 

n^^H  "^^  ^*^*^^^  engineer  can  lay 
on  addiUonal  costs  for  chromium  plat- 
ing or  duraluminum  handrails  or  "pyra- 
?"*^:tyP«"  safety  factors  because  he  is 
building  with  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government    He  does  not  have 

^  »^**f  "^^  °'  financial  responsibU- 
Ity  that  the  local  man  does.  He  may 
have  an  outstanding  sense  of  doing  a 
good  and  safe  job  from  the  physical  ap- 
proach but  the  absence  of  any  stimulus 
of  financial  responsibility  Is  detrimental 
to  the  whole. 

Beyond  this  the  Federal  agencies  all 
have  tremendous  overheads  that  are  not 
met  m  the  smaller  water  users'  associa- 
tions. It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore 
for  a  water  users'  district  to  be  able  to' 
build  a  propect  for  the  same  purpose  at 
lun^  ^^t  ^^  ^  federal  ageSTcan 

miff  °f?®^  *?.«*  ^°^*^  ^^^"^  users'  CToups 
meet  these  difiBculties  I  have  included  in 
the  bill  a  provision  authorizing  the  Sec- 
^tary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  loaiS^ 
So^nfT"'  °f8a^^tions  for  corXij! 
tlon  of  irrigation  works.  This  is  a  pro 
gresslve  step  which  will  help  pla?e  J^I 
sponsibility  back  with  the  local  wa^ 
mers'  districts,  eliminate  u^nJc^a^ 
bureaucratic  paternalism.  mS  S 
overaU  economy.  "*^^ 


wwlBtance  from  mnitary  An»«rlca.  Thl«  wa« 
demonatrated  on  .everal  TV  program,  on 
Sunday.  Some  voices  are  caUlng  for  aid  in 
manpoww  ••  weU  aa  In  material.  The  sua- 
gestlon  la  repudiated  by  Senator  Salton- 
8TAU..  though  even  the  Seoator  Irom  Mae- 
sachusetta  phrased  hU  position  aocnewhat 
doubtfully.  "I  dont  thUU  we  can  be  ex- 
pected to— and  I  don't  think  we  wlU— send 
men  Into  Indochina."  he  said. 

The  way  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  put  It  U  a  sUcn 
that  the  project  has  been  bruited.     We  pray 
that  any  such  foolish,  not  to  say  suicidal 
notion  will  get  short  shrift.     Prolnterven-i 
Uonlsu  ought  to  think  carefully  over  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the   new  devel- 
opment or  any  further  development  before 
committing   themselves  to  fresh    territorial 
embroilments    In    Asia.     To    the   people    in 
Asia,    and    to    many    people   elsewhere,   th* 
struggle  In  Indochina  partake,  domlnantl, 
of  colonial  warfare.     And  the  French  have 
done  very  little  to  remove  such  a  view     Ftor 
Instance,    the    Prime   Minister   of   Laos    last 

tlons.  but  the  French  have  not  Joined  In. 

Any  French  backing  of  Laos  In  the  U  If 
would  put  an  appearance  of  JusUflcatton 
back  of  the  Laotian  plea.  It  would  be  Un- 
tamount    to   acknowledging    that   an    Inde. 

S!f«*°  !!*'*  *""  ''^^  "^  "Po«  aggressively. 
I^ance    however,   has  up  till   now  frownw! 

T '^^  J^**'"*"""*'  <*«^t«  on  t»»«  war  In 
Indochina.  The  reason  Is  she  doesnt  think 
Of  the  war  there  as  In  the  same  category  as 
the  International  war  In  Korea.  W^t  ahe 
TiV^fL,  t^?".*^  succeeded  In  persuading  the 
United  States  to  .end.  is  material  aid  on  tbi 
grounds  that  the  war  in  Indochina  U  • 
common  threat.  But  the  common  threat  In 
the  French  lexicon  doesnt  connote  a  oom- 
mon  responslbUlty.  ^^ 

Dispatch  of  our  manpower  Into  Indo- 
china would  be  stigmatized-ln  shriller 
.?oTf,l^  ^'^  "°^  employed-as  a  ml»- 
Sm  ^?*^"°«  °"'  °'  '^nc**  imperial- 
ly^ ,-.     ^  **"  *  "••^  '*^*t  thU  country 

^fMm?  °°l  "**^  ■*"*  ^  *»»*  ominous  po2 
Blbllltles  of  an  extension  beyond  the  I^ 
Chinese  frontier  of  the  situation  In  Uoa. 
The  present  alertness  Is  certainly  JustlfleJ 

fnHn^/°°*  "  "*•  *"""**'  situation  lnsl«i 
Indochina  remains  as  It  Is.  there  iT  no 
warrant  at  all  for  even  the  suggestion  Vt 
American  Intervention  with  Its  manpoww 
Aid  In  material  Is.  of  course,  an  Issue  In^^!^' 
entirely  different  category,  slni  JT"^  S>m° 
mltted  up  to  the  hilt  on  assistance 


Further  Military  Aid  m  A«u? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MIUET  HAND  ^^ofis  C««p.  Hit  by  Econ«y  Movt 


or  NEW  JKBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSENTATrVW 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 
Mr.  HAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 

awused  of  a  narrow  or  IsolaUonist  pol- 

entitled  Aid  in  Laos."  which  is  especial- 
^^^°^^d«l.  to  the  examinaU^  of 
those  who  msist  that  we  intervene  S 

S^alfiS!"  ^^'  ^  "^^  -^^^  ^^^ 

fo,?^^/''^''^*'^*^  ^  ^'•ea  should  have 
taught  us  caution  in  such  matters.^I 
if  we  now  go  rushing  into  Indo^^ 
SL^?'?  "^'^  °'  Asia  it  wmT^? 
proof  of  a  national  mental  instability 
The  article  follows:         "^^^omiy. 

Am  Dt  Lao6 
Members   of   Congress   are   at   sixes   and 
•evens  over   a  situation   In  Lao.™ch   U 
deteriorating  fast  enough  to^  T^t^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

OF  PDiNSTLVAWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

leil'- J^^^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 

the"^t'n"^%'£f  ^°"o^ng  aniSe  SSm 
the^banon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  of  May 

°rio«  *P  ^^"^  ^"  "  ECOHOMT  MOV^ 

3  Moai  Posts  Wnx  Bx  Clobxd-   No  Ho^ 

row  IlfDIANTOWH  ^WJBSD,    NO    HOP* 

iJ^}^  ™°'"*  ^""y  camps  are  to  be  cloaed 

Sen*?;  ^om* ""  "  ^  °'  t^eoS^, 
15^  m.iifr^  f^  program,  making  a  total  of 
W^llltary   Installation,   involvld   1^   Lt 

wfn'co^^esrS-jrnu:^^'".^ 
Phoned  the  Lebanon  Dally  New.^„^^; 
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on  tbe  protest  th«  ligMBtor  mad*  to  tiM 
Department  of  Defease  ooneemlng  the  drop- 
ptr.g  of  Indian  town  Gap  MlUtary  Beaarva- 
tloo  as  a  Federal  tralnlnc  center. 

*mie  Oovemment  means  bnalnieaa.* 
iffmncA  said.  "In  Its  plans  for  trtmmlng  tba 
national  btMlfK.'' 

Be  pointed  out  that  the  Army  baa  pfom- 
taed  a  written  report  on  Ita  review  of  tb« 
eaas  involving  withdrawal  from  Indlantown 
Gap.  but  indicated  the  outlook  for  a  r»- 
Teraal  of  its  previous  decision  Is  dim. 

This  was  conflrmed  this  morning  whan 
Army  olBclali  In  Washington  annooneed 
they  are  going  ahead  with  plans  to  deacti- 
vate the  1 1— r  I  atlon  as  a  Federal  training 
post. 

Othar  Informed  aouroes  aald  that  mora 
than  three  additional  military  Installatlona 
Till  be  closed.  Prominently  mentioned  are 
such  places  aa  Camp  Pickett.  Va..  and  Fort 
Ord.  Calif. 

That  th*  tanntnaUon  of  Fads«al  troop 
training  at  Indian  town  Oap  Is  part  at  a 
nationwide  profram  of  retrasichment  waa 
emphasised  when  a  complete  list  of  military 
InstallatloQS  already  closed  waa  given  tha 
Lebanon     Dally     News     by     Ooncresaman 

BfflTMlU. 

They  are  Fort  Lawton.  Fort  Flagler,  and 
Fort  Warden,  all  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton: Camp  Bdwarda.  ICaaa.^  Camp  Drum. 
If.  T.:  Fort  Hancock.  N.  J.:  Camp  licCoy. 
Wla.:  Camp  Oooke.  Calif.:  ^ort  Huachuca. 
Arlx.:  Fort  Custer.  lOch.;  and  the  Army 
tranamltter  station.  Alexandria.  Va. 

Most  of  these  camps  are  at  least  the  slas 
of  Indlantown  Oap  and  some  are  even  Mg- 
ger.  A  number  of  the  forts  were  regarded 
as  permanent  Installations  and  their  doalng 
came  as  a  complete  surprise. 

Army  nfllrials  emphsilaed  that  Indlantown 
Oap  Military  Reservation  wUl  contlnxM  on 
a  standby  twals  even  though  the  Fifth  In- 
fantry Division  will  be  deactivated. 

It  Is  Indicated  the  summer  training  pro- 
gram for  National  Ouard  and  Reserve  units 
wUl  be  intenstflad.  which  means  Indlantown 
Oap  ICUltary  Paasrvatlon  wUl  ba  buslar  than 
usual  during  the  summer. 


CoagTtii  tmi  TiitUmdt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRICE  DANia 


IN  THX  SSNATS  Of  THE  UNTTK>  STATXS 

Thursday.  May  7. 1953 

Mr.  DANI^Ix  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  en- 
titled "Congress  and  Tldelands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

OON' 


AKO  TtDiuants 
By  an  emphatic  vote  of  6«  to  35,  the 
Senate  has  now  Joined  the  House  In  enacting 
legislation  to  settle  the  long-standing  Fed- 
eral-State controversy  over  the  ao-called 
tldelands.  This  has  been  one  of  the  hot- 
test of  aU  our  postwar  domestic  tssoes.  none 
of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  more  mis- 
representation or  articulate  ignorance.  To 
understand  that.  It  Is  necessary  only  to 
glance  through  the  record  of  the  pretentious 
month -long  flUbuster  staged  by  Mr.  Moass 
and  what  he  has  chosen  to  call — self-rlght- 
/    "eously— his  "little  band  of  llberals.- 

As  In  past  Congreeses.  however,  this  *^lttle 
band  of  liberals"  has  utterly  faUed  to  ccm- 
vlnoe  the  large  bipartisan  majority.    It  has 


repeated  adl  of  th*  old  backneyad  aiguments 
against  quitclaim  isgislatloa.  aU  tbe  old  es- 
aggerationa.  aU  the  old  half-trutba  and  dls- 
tortlooa.  aU  tiie  old  Impudent  talk  sugtotlng 
that  men  of  honor  and  Integrity  could  not 
vote  for  such  legislation  without  tarring 
tbemaelves  with  tbe  brash  of  larceny  against 
the  Nation.  But  men  of  honor  and  Integrity 
In  botb  Houses.  Democrats  and  Republlcaaa 
alike,  have  nonetheleas  voted  for  It. 

Why?  They  have  done  so  because  of  a 
firm  conviction — a  straightforwarvl.  sincere, 
altogether  honest  convlcUon — that  the 
Statea  chiefly  Involved  In  this  Issue  are 
morally  and  legally  entitled  to  ownership  of 
tbe  submerged  landa  and  reaourcea  lying 
wlttihs  their  htatorfte  aaaward  boundarlea. 
In  the  case  of  Tiezaa  and  Florida,  that  means 
104  mUea  out.  while  In  tbe  case  of  Louisi- 
ana, California,  and  others.  It  means  S  mUes 
out.  As  for  the  vast  area  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  beyond — an  area  that  contains  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  Nation's  oOshora 
waaltb — both  the  Senate  and  House  blUa 
recognise  that  that  belongs  to  the  wbola 
country  under  the  trusteeship  of  tba  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tbe  House  bill — enacted  In  March  by  a 
vote  of  386  to  108 — la  better  than  tbe  8«uita 
bUl  in  that  It  more  clearly  defines  and  de- 
limits what  belongs  to  tbe  coastal  States  and 
what  to  the  country  aa  a  wbcde.  Further 
than  that,  it  has  the  added  virtue  of  pro- 
viding specific  authority  for  national  de- 
v^opment  of  tbe  reaourcea  in  the  Federal 
area.  But  tbese  dlflerencea  between  the  two 
vetakma  can  either  be  reconciled  In  con- 
ference or  taken  care  of  by  aeparate  legis- 
lation. Tbe  Important  thing  la  that  botb 
point  tbe  way  to  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
tion of  an  issue  that  has  vexed  the  Nation 
far  too  long. 

Of  course,  tbe  nitUe  band  of  Uberals'*  stin 
cry  that  aU  this  adds  up  to  a  gigantic  and 
villainous  "giveaway."  And  they  say  dark 
things  about  how  the  Issue  will  be  carried 
again  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  ruled  against  tbe 
sort  of  action  taken  by  the  Senate  and 
House.  Actually,  far  from  ruling  against 
It,  tbe  Justices  have  left  no  room  for  doubt 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such 
legislation.  Aooordingly,  whatever  litigation 
may  ensue,  and  despite  the  vetoes  of  his 
predecessor.  President  Eisenhower  wUl  be  on 
sound  ground  when  he  signs — as  he  baa 
promised  to — tbe  quitclaim  bUl  likely  to  be 
sent  to  him  In  tbe  very  near  future. 


Faim  S«pp«rt  PrograM  Mmi  Effs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  HKW  JEKSST 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rTittrsday.  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
who  Is  Interested  in  the  problems  of 
agriculture,  the  farm  support  program, 
and  particularly  on  poultiy  and  eggs  and 
other  problems  of  the  eastern  farmer, 
should  l>e  interested  in  the  attached  ar- 
ticle recently  appearing  in  the  Vineland 
Times  JoumaL  Quoting  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Ben  Leuchter  then  points  out 
the  "squeeze"  which  the  present  program 
applies  to  the  poultry  and  egg  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  support  pro- 
gram unjustly  enriches  the  efficient 
farmer  and  caimot  do  too  much  for  the 
marginal  farmer  after  aU. 

A  reexamination  of  this  entire  pro- 
gram toward  the  end  of  its  improvement 


and  not  its  abolitian  seems  «lfairahte. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Bqosi.  Taaancnrr  Wam^ 

AltboQgb  New  Jecaey  ocg  produoecs  taavent 
been  too  unhappy  of  late  about  the  prlcea 
of  their  product,  they  are  never  aura  vrfaea 
tbe  salaa  value  of  a  dosen  ag«t  will  taks  aa 
imseasonsl  dip. 

Since  this  newspaper's  weddy  poultry  aac- 
tlon  Is  published  today  and  maUed  to  many 
hundreds  of  poultrymen  outside  the  Unme- 
dlsctc  Vineland  area  who  cannot  receive  It 
dally  by  carrier,  we  thought  It  relevant  to 
discuss  an  editorial  which  appeared  Wednea- 
day  In  the  WaU  Street  Journal. 

"Down  on  the  plantation,  where  the  mule 
Is  sUU  king."  the  editorial  started.  "It  coaU 
about  rJ9  cents  a  pound,  exclxalve  of  land 
costs,  to  grow  and  market  a  pound  of  cotton. 
Where  the  farm  is  partly  mechanised.  It 
costo  23.1  cento  a  pound.  With  fuUy  mech- 
anised operation,  this  coat  drops  to  1S.5 
centa. 

"These  are  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Orady 
B.  Crowa,  agricultural  economist  for  the 
United  Statea  Department  of  Agrtcult\ire, 
and  they  ahow  again  the  dl&cultlea  a  gov 
emment  runs  Into  when  It  trlaa  to  guaran- 
tee  fair*  farm  prioea. 

"What  (uice  Is  fair  to  what  farmer?"  tba 
newspaper  asks.  "Is  the  Oovemment  to  set 
the  support  lev^  hl^  enough  to  guarantee 
a  profit  for  the  cotton  farmer  whoee  operat- 
ing cost  Is  37il  cento  a  pound,  thus  keeping 
in  production  the  most  expensive  producers 
and  Insuring  tremendoxis  proflto  for  the 
progressive  farmer  who  can  turn  It  out  at 
13.5  cento  a  pound? 

"Or  Is  the  Oovemment  to  cut  out  the  mar- 
ginal prodxioers?  And  If  so,  how  does  It  de- 
cide where  te  tbe  margin?  What  price  level 
la  required  by  the  economy,  what  by  tbe  po- 
litical pressures  of  the  moment. 

"Our  present  farm  price-support  program 
is  baaed  on  a  price  relationship  40  years  old. 
The  Idea  of  parity  Is  that  the  crops  the  farm- 
er grows  ought  to  be  worth  In  terms  of  other 
goods  what  they  were  worth  In  the  yeara 
1910  and  1914,  without  any  regard  for  chang- 
ing production  methods  or  changing  price 
relatlonablps  over  a  period  of  two  genera- 
tlonp. 

"The  result  of  this  concept  la  Inevitably 
Just  ..what  we  have  In  a  hugely  expensive 
farm  program  which  hands  out  exhorbitant 
subsidies  to  some  really  efficient  farmers  and 
yet  which,  for  all  of  Ito  cost,  still  does  not 
assure  much  profit  for  the  least  efficient 
farmers. 

"The  disparity  in  costo  and  proflto  among 
farmers  is  not  limited  to  mechanization;  It 
Is  meshed  with  the  whole  science  of  farming 
and  land  use.  In  Mississippi,  for  Instance, 
cotton  yields  average  380  pounds  per  acre; 
in  Arizona  737  pounds  per  acre.  The  wide 
variations  In  yields  can  mean  a  difference 
In  harvesting  costo  from  a  high  of  $34.S0  a 
bale  to  a  low  of  about  $8.30  a  bale. 

"Most  Government  officials — Indeed,  moat 
farmers  themselves — have  come  to  recognise 
that  the  price-support  level  Is  too  high;  the 
dramatic  absurdities  of  the  potato  and  but- 
ter programs  threaten  in  other  fields.  But 
when  they  seek  some  other  standard  for  fair- 
ness or  some  other  historical  period  for 
parity  they  are  as  lost  as  under  the  present 
program. 

"There  may  be  some  justification  for  an 
absolute  mlnlmtun  price  support  to  avoid 
sudden  catastrophes.  But  basically  there  la 
no  governor  other  than  the  market  place 
which  wUI  match  the  Nation's  requlremento 
for  farm  products  with  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic use  of  our  resources  to  supply  those 
producte." 

One  rarely  hears  the  poultry  farmer  plead- 
ing for  higher  Government  support  prices. 
He  Is  vrlUlng  to  take  his  chances  In  the  mar- 
ket place,  but  what  he  objecto  to  are  sub- 
sidies paid  to  grain  farmers  which  increase 
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the  price  of  feed  which  the  poultryman  needs 
to  feed  his  flock. 

Political  pressure  on  behalf  of  some  parts 
of  agriculture  only  serve  to  put  the  poultry- 
man  in  the  squeeze.  As  long  as  his  sup- 
pliers do  not  get  Oovemment  subsidies  he 
doesn't  need  any.  But  he  can't  exist  If  his 
income  remains  at  one  level  while  Uncle  fi»m 
pushes  up  his  costs. 


Hoase  Shoald  Accept  Senate  Tidelaads 
Amendments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CAUFOUriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  amended  the  tidelands  bill  passed  by 
the  House  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ac- 
complish the  same  result  in  the  matter 
of  relinquishment  of  Federal  claims  to 
paramount  rights  in  submerged  coastal 
lands  within  historic  State  boundaries. 
In  other  words  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  agreed  on  the  principles  involved 
In  allowing  the  States  to  continue  to 
exercise  the  rights  which  were  conceded 
to  be  theirs  froni  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  imtil  the  California 
test  case  was  originally  filed  and  ulti- 
mately decided  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1947.    The  Senate  has 
taken  no  action  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
merged lands  seaward  of  historic  State 
boundaries.    Instead  they  deleted  provi- 
sions relative  to  this  area — outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf — the  leaders  expressing  a 
desire  to  handle  this  problem  separately. 
While  there  are  valid  reasons  for  a 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  whole 
offshore  submerged   lands   problem   in 
one  piece  of  legislation,  such  reasons  are 
not  sufQciently  important  to  tisk  a  Sen- 
ate-House deadlock  and  I.  therefore,  feel 
that  the  House  should  accept  the  Senate 
version  of  the  tidelands  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  President  forthwith.    The  areas 
farther  seaward  can  then  be  handled  in 
a  second  bill.    It  is  true  that  they  are  in 
a  different  category  from  the  standpoint 
of  history,  law,  and  equity. 

The  seaward  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  coastal  States  have  al- 
ways been "  the  same.  Within  these 
boundaries  the  United  States  has  always 
exercised  the  paramount  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Constitution,  such 
as  national  defense,  control  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  like,  in  the  same  manner 
that  it  exercises  its  constitutional  powers 
in  the  interior  areas  of  the  entire  Nation. 
On  the  other  hand  the  States  have  al- 
ways exercised  all  of  their  residual 
powers  within  their  seaward  boundaries 
and  have  consequently  enforced  such 
laws  as  criminal  laws,  conservation  laws, 
and  in  general,  those  laws  which  are 
construed  as  being  within  the  broad  cate- 
gory known  as  "State  police  powers." 
In  its  heretofore  continuous  exercise  of 
its  proper  authority  in  the  area  seaward 
of  our  shores  but  within  State  bound- 
aries, the  Federal  Government  never 
found  paramount  rights  in  the  sub- 
merged lands  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  until  the  Su- 


preme Court,  without  citing  any  legal 
precedent,  made  this  novel  and  surpris- 
ing discovery.  The  paramount  rights 
doctrine  as  applied  to  the  submerged 
lands  has  always  appeared  to  be  anoma- 
lous legal  theory  devised  to  prop  up  the 
desired  conclusion  already  reached, 
rather  than  a  sound  theory  of  law  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  and  leading  to  the 
conclusion.  In  other  words  a  majority 
of.  the  Court  apparently  substituted  ra- 
tionalization for  logical  legal  reasoning. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  a  Pandora's 
box  of  confusion  relative  to  State  and 
Federal  rights;  stagnated  offshore  de- 
velopment; clouded  titles  to  filled  coastal 
lands;  doubt  as  to  our  National  and  State 
seaward  boundaries;  endless  litigation; 
reams  of  misleading  propaganda;  and 
in  addition  a  continuous  political  fight 
highlighted  by  a  6-year  stalemate  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. The  prospect  of  promptly 
ending  so  many  of  the  difficulties  by  our 
mere  acceptance  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  is  therefore  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  warrant  such  a 
course.  This  will,  admittedly  mean 
time  consuming  consideration  of  another 
bill  dealing  with  the  related  but  separate 
and  disUnct  problem  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  but  such  a  procedure  will  have 
the  compensating  advantage  of  bringing 
txie  Continental  Shelf  into  sharper  focus 
for  examination  free  from  the  many 
complications  directly  attributable  to 
the  legally  confused  status  of  the  sub- 
merged lands  beneath  the  marginal  sea 
within  State  boundaries. 

Providing  for  development  of  the  area 
known  as  the  Continental  Shelf  will  be 
found  to  be  a  rather  complex  proposi- 
tion.   This  area  is  not  only  outside  of 
the   States,   it   is   also   outside   of   the 
United  States.     While  we  as  a  nation 
have  the  sheer  power  to  handle  it  as  we 
please,  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  a 
United  Nations  treaty  to  accept  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  matters  involving  the 
interpretation  of  international  law  and 
our  whole  foreign  policy  is  based  upon 
substituting  Just  rules  of  international 
conduct  for  use  of  force.    Therefore  we 
are  constrained  to  deal  with  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  in  a  manner  consonant  with 
the  law  of  nations.    In  the  Presidential 
proclamation,    which    forms    the    legal 
foundation  of  cur  rights  in  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  shelf,  the  President 
was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  waters  as  high  seas  remained 
unchanged.     This,  of  course,  makes  the- 
oretically possible  a  conflict  between  na- 
tional and  international  rights  but  in 
actual  practice  there  need  be  little  diffi- 
culty.   The  United  Nations  Commission 
on  International  Law  is  already  draft- 
ing proposed  rules,  governing  explora- 
tion and  development  operations  in  such 
areas.     These,  in  general,  seek  only  to 
limit  activities  connected  with  the  oper- 
ations in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary  interference 
with  international  commerce.    Compli- 
ance with  these  rules  would  not  appear 
to  hamper  utilization  of  the  shelf. 

In  legislation  concerning  the  shelf 
Congress  will  have  to  decide  whether  the 
State  or  Nation  is  to  exercise  such  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  as  is  consistent  with 
the  international  character  of  the  over- 


lying seas.  Some  agency  of  Oovemment 
must  have  jurisdiction  to  punish  crimes,  * 
prevent  waste,  make  and  administer 
leases,  and  provide  all  indispensable 
governmental  services.  Unless  such  ju- 
risdiction is  delegated  to  the  States  Con- 
gress will  be  forced  to  act  as  both  a 
State  legislature,  and  a  local  governing 
board,  for  a  large  area  not  within  any 
other  jurisdiction — neither  within  a 
State,  Territory,  or  possession.  The 
ramifications  of  this  have  not  been 
thought  through  by  many  who  seek  to 
make  the  area  exclusively  Federal. 
Neither  do  they  seem  to  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  new  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  would  be  necessary  to  perform  all 
required  governmental  functions  in  such 
an  area.  Actually,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  probably  save  money  by  giv- 
ing  the  States  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  development  of  the 
shelf  in  return  for  State  acceptance  of 
responsibility  for  whatever  governmen- 
tal functions  or  services  prove  necessary. 
Unless  the  States  are  given  a  share  of 
such  revenue  or  granted  limited  taxing 
power  in  the  area,  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  shoulder  the  burden  of  govern- 
ing It. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  shelf  we  are  not  extending 
our  boundaries.  Our  development  of  the 
submerged  lands  is  not  dependent  on  our 
boundaries.  We  could,  for  instance,  give 
the  States  our  rights  In  the  shelf  with- 
out affecting  State  or  national  bound- 
aries from  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional law.  This  is  important  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  shelf  but  also  in 
legislation  governing  the  marginal  sea 
since  we  could,  on  legally  justifiable 
grounds,  grant  Florida  and  Texas  rights 
in  submerged  lands  out  beyond  3  miles 
even  if  their  boundaries  for  international 
purposes  were  limited  to  that  distance. 
It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  plain  that  State 
boundaries  which  constitute  valid  and 
specific  historical  exceptions  need  not 
invalidate  our  general  adherence  to  the 
3-mile  rule,  a  rule  that  may  well  turn 
out  not  to  be  mandatory  anyway  when 
tested  in  the  International  Court. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  handle  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
outside  of  State  and  national  boundaries, 
in  another  bill  separate  from  that  affirm- 
ing State  title  to  the  submerged  coastal 
lands  within  their  historic  boundaries. 
This  is  what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
tidelands  bill  passed  by  the  House 


Address  of  James  Cope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  G.  OAKMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  an  address  of 
James  Cope,  vice  president  of  Chrysler 
Corp.,  speaking  at  the  convention  ban- 
quet of  the  Indiana  Automobile  Dealers 
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Association    in    Indianapolis.    Ind..    on 
AprU24: 

As  merchants  of  transportation,  you  cant 
indefinitely  let  the  utility  of  your  merchan- 
dls-Y  to  the  user,  the  buyer,  be  reduced  by  a 
road  plant  that  Is  suffering  from  hardening 
o'  the  arteries. 

We  Americans  pay  for  good  roads  whether 
we  use  them  or  not;  when  wo  don't  spend  the 
money  on  modem  traffic  ways,  we  let  it  leak 
out  of  our  pocket*,  by  the  billions  of  dollars, 
in  waste. 

None  of  us  would  dream  of  putting  up.  in- 
side our  own  business  establishments,  with 
the  man-hours  and  machine- hours  thrown 
away,  either  in  absolute  idleness  in  traffic 
Jams  at  the  corner,  or  spent  on  creeping 
along  overcrowded  and  inefficient  routes. 

We  wouldn't  stand  for  1  minute  the 
accident  record  nor  the  waste  In  excessive 
Insurance  coats  caused  by  operating  with  a 
primitive  plant  studded  with  obvious  safety 
basards. 

We  have  been  living  In  a  very  unreal  world 
for  a  long  time.  Prom  the  end  of  World 
War  n  It  seems  to  have  been  one  endless 
sueoMBlon  of  shortages,  emergencies,  abnor- 
malltlw.  allocations.  All  in  one  direction. 
When  there  are  no  real  shortages  in  sight, 
giant  strikes  came  along  to  create  them. 
Then  more  war  and  fears  of  still  greater 
menace.     With  it  all.  Inflation  and  its  coeU. 

To  achieve  progress,  somebody  has  to  do 
something.  Progress  doesn't  come  about  by 
Jumping  up  and  down  in  one  place,  nor 
from  talking  about  what  ought  to  be  done. 
For  each  of  \u,  progress  Is  a  matter  of 
creating,  changing,  moving,  pushing,  work- 
ing. And  the  buyer,  the  customer.  Is  In- 
viting us  to  do  that  today. 

Some  of  this  is  expansion,  but  most  of  tt 
Is  change.  Change  to  make  possible  giving 
the  public  more  for  Its  money.  Change  to 
interest  the  customer  in  acquiring  things  of 
b«.tter  and  more  attractive  qualities  than  he 
has  today.  Change  tc  make  it  poes«ble  for 
more  people  to  live  better. 

Change  made  by  millloiu  of  new  ideas  and 
new  applications  of  old  ones,  but  all  Ideas 
put  to  work,  pushed  by  work  and  made 
■ucceasf ul  by  work. 


Old  Reliable  Sopply  aad  Demaad  Pre- 
ferred to  Controlled  Ecoaooiy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INOIAM.! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  May  7,  1953 

Mr.   BEAMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
under  date  of  April  29. 1953: 
Ou>  RsuABLX  Supply  am*  OncAWD  PaBrxaazD 

TO  Controlled  Ecomomt 
To  the  Borros  or  rm  Stai  : 

To  those  Congressmen  a:ad  cattlemen  who 
are  screaming  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  to  do  something  and  right  now.  for 
the  cattleman,  may  we  ask  if  they  have  for- 
gotten the  tremendous  pr«>flts  made  in  cat- 
tle through  the  many  years  previous  to  last 
fan? 

Have  they  forgotten  about  the  times  when 
the  corn  belt  feeder  paid  the  rancher  (ISO 
and  9160  for  a  choice  400-pound  calf?  Have 
they  forgotten  the  times  when  that  same 
calf,  fattened  to  1.000  pounds,  fetched  9400 
(sometimes  more)?  Then  the  cattle  raiser 
as  weU  as  the  com  belt  feeder  "roUed  in 
dough."  Eager  for  more  ol  the  easy  money, 
the  rancher  raised  more  i:alves.  Likewise, 
the  corn  belt  feeder,  J\ut  as  eager  for  more 


of  that  "mooing  moolah"  jammed  his  feed 
lots.  Added  to  this  situation,  many,  who 
had  never  fed  cattle  before,  got  into  the 
act.  Basking  in  the  glow  which  ricocheted 
off  these  lush  profits,  the  Congressmen  were 
happy  too,  then,  and  said  nothing. 

So.  now  we  have  too  many  cattle  and  too 
many  cattlemen.  Also,  vre  have  too  many 
Congressmen  who  would  sulMldize  the  cat- 
tlemen for  their  wayward  Judgment,  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  who  had  to  fur- 
nish all  the  money  in  the  flrst  place. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  this  cattleman's  dUenuna  will 
work  itself  out  through  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  if  given  a  chance.  Most  all 
cattlemen  are  bound  to  lose  money.  Many 
wUl  quit  the  business  in  the  process.  But, 
if  any  goes  broke,  it  wUl  be  because  be 
squandered  his  profits  of  the  past. 

As  a  cattle  feeder  and  consumer-taxpayer, 
may  l  suggest  that  we  all  do  what  is  "good 
for  America."  In  the  Interest  of  retrieving 
the  free  and  uncontrolled  economy  which 
made  this  country  great,  let's  get  behind 
Mr.  Benson  on  this.  Anyway,  isnt  it  about 
time  that  all  segments  of  our  economy  real- 
ized that  "thumbing  a  ride"  on  any  Oovem- 
ment-designed  "economic  vehicle"  Is  a  costly 
and  dangerous  practice  as  well  as  a  cock- 
eyed illusion? 

OLnr  Nbaviluk. 

SBABPSVnXB. 


The  Problem  of  Latin-AmericaB  HostflHy 
to  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OP  PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  quote  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
AprU  28.  1953.  as  follows: 

THX   PaOBLDC    OP   LATtN-AMBSICAIf    HOSTIUTT 

TO  Unitso  Statks 

Growing  Indications  that  the  Dnited 
States  has  been  losing  ground  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  reinforced  in  articles  written  for  the 
New  York  Times  by  Sam  Pope  Brewer,  a 
correspondent  who  recently  returned  from 
that  area. 

Mr.  Brewer  states  that  o\ir  relations  with 
our  Latin -American  neighbors  have  steadily 
deteriorated  and  that  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  hos- 
tility and  suspicion.  This  has  come  out 
In  the  open  in  a  whole  series  of  recent  South 
American  elections  where  the  winning  par- 
ties campaigned ^^  resistance  to  "Yankee 
imperialism."  T*^^  I*  b  widespread  feeling 
even  among  the  iSbet  friendly  that  we  have 
allowed  the  good-neighbor  policy  to  lapse. 

A  mixture  of  forces,  some  of  them  mu- 
tually antagonistic,  is  working  against  us. 
The  Communists  In  every  Latin-American 
country  carefully  nurture  anti-American 
feelings,  and  they  have  been  Joined  by  the 
Peronlstas.  not  only  in  Argentina  but  in 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador.  Strong  nation- 
alism is  combined  with  hostility  to  the 
United  States  in  appealing  to  the  manses. 

Argentina  under  Peron  Is.  of  course,  the 
least  friendly  of  South  American  states  and 
Brazil  remains  our  outstanding  ally,  despite 
the  efforts  of  a  Communist-nationalistic 
combine.  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  are  co- 
operative; Colombia  la  so  beset  with  domes- 
tic quarrels  that  it  has  little  Um«  to  Indulge 
in  Yankee  baiting. 

The  situation  in  South  America  is  danger- 
o\is,  and  indifference  to  it  could  be  terribly 
costly.    President  Eisenhower  has  shown  en- 


couraging awareness  at  the  problem  In  as- 
signing his  brother.  Dr.  MUton  Eisenhower. 
to  an  investigating  mission  throughout 
South  America. 

What  Is  needed,  obviously,  is  a  posittva 
policy  of  good  wUl  in  Latin  America.  Dr. 
Eisenhower's  study  and  recommendations 
could  be  valuable  in  helping  to  frame  a  pol- 
icy to  rebuild  firm  friendship  v^ith  oiir  nat- 
ural allies  to  the  south.  Once  a  practical 
policy  is  evolved,  the  State  Department 
should  make  sure  that  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Latin-American  Repub- 
lics are  fully  quaUHed  to  carry  it  out. 


The  Cril  Serrice  Retireineitt  Act  and  Its 
Probleau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oc 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP  caupoenia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  MILIAR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Walter  L.  Disbrow,  president  of 
the  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil 
Service  Employees  of  the  United  States 
Government,  has  prepared  a  monograph 
on  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and 
its  problems. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  or  out  of  Gov- 
ernment who  has  a  better  foundation 
and  knows  more  about  civil-service  re- 
tirement than  does  Mr.  Disbrow.  He 
has  been  interested  in  retirement  since 
1917  and  follows  it  and  its  ramifications 
thoroughly. 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Disbrow's  is  of 
Interest  to  all  civil -service  employees,  in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress,  many  of 
whom  are  not  familiar  with  their  rights 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retiremait  AcL 
I  commend  it  to  your  reading. 
Thx  Civn.  Szsvicx  RrmzMxirT  Act  ako  Its 

PaOBUCKS 

llie  Original  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
Public.  No.  215.  66th  Congress,  approved  May 
22,  1020,  provided  for  a  maximum  annuity  of 
$720  per  annum  and  deductions  of  2V^  per- 
cent from  the  basic  pay  of  the  employees. 

Section  16  of  the  act  provides:  "That  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  select  3  actuaries, 
one  of  whom  shaU  be  the  Government  actu- 
ary, to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Actuaries, 
whose  duty  it  ahall  be  to  annually  report 
upon  the  actual  operations  of  this  act.  with 
authority  to  recommend  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  euch  changes  as  in  its 
Judgment  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  maintain  the 
system  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Conunlssloner  of  Pensions 
to  submit  with  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Actu- 
aries. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  'civU- 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund'  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  following  the  passage 
of  this  act  and  at  intervals  of  every  5  years 
thereafter,  or  oftener.  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  The  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries,  exclusive  of  the  Ooveriunent  ac- 
tuary, shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  with  the  approval  of  th<«  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

ITie  act  was  amended  in  1926  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Public.  No.  522.  69th  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  3,  1926,  which  increased  the  de- 
ductions to  3Vi  percent  and  the  "»«> »'""'"! 
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annuity  to  $1,000  per  annum.  This  act  con- 
tinued, without  amendment,  the  original 
provisions  for  the  Board  of  Actuaries  and 
their  duties. 

In  section  11  of  Public,  No.  522,  69th  Con- 
gress, it  was  ivovlded,  for  the  first  time, 
that  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 
vest from  time  to  time.  In  Interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  Federal 
farm-loan  bonds,  such  portions  of  the  'civil- 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund'  as  In 
his  Judgment  may  not  be  Immediately  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  annuities,  refunds, 
and  allowances  as  herein  provided,  and  the 
Income  derived  from  such  Investmen  :  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  said  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  annuities  and  of  carrjrlng  out 
the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  act. 

"The  Comptroller  General  shall  establish 
and  maintain  an  account  showing  the  an- 
nual liabilities  of  the  Government  under  this 
act.  and  shall  keep  such  other  accounts  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  a  proper  ad- 
ministration c     the  act." 

The  act  again  received  major  amendment 
with  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1930. 
Public  Law  279,  71st  Congress,  which  estao- 
llshed  a  new  method  for  the  computation  of 
annuities  and  again  continued  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  and  their  functions  with  the  provi- 
sions, under  section  17.  that  their  reports 
and  recommendations  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  through  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions and  the  Secretsiry  of  the  Interior.  Sec- 
tion 17  also  provided  that  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  of  the  ap- 
-  proprlatlons  necessary  to  finance  the  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  and  to  continue 
this  act  In  full  force  and  effect." 

Beginning  In  1929.  during  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration, the  first  appropriation  by  the 
Government  was  made  to  the  fund.  Until 
tb's  time  all  payments  from  the  fund  were 
made  from  employee  contributions  and 
earned    Interest. 

The  table  following  page  3  will  show  the 
employee  contributions.  Government  appro- 
I»-latlons.  Interest,  and  total  disbursements 
from  the  fund  for  the  fiscal  years  1921 
through  1952. 

Further  amendments  to  the  act  were  passed 
In  1939  (Public  Law  263.  76th  Cong.)  which 
provided  the  Joln^  and  survivorship  option 
(sec.  2  (d) )  and  the  voluntary  contributions 
option  for  the  purchase  of  additional  annuity 
(sec.  4). 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  corrective 
legislation.  In  the  form  of  Public  Law  18.  83d 
Congress,  approved  April  4.  1953.  was  found 
necessary  to  correct  a  condition  which  arose 
following  the  death  of  a  former  Member  of 
Congress  who  had  exercised  his  option  under 
section  2  (d)  of  Public  Law  263.  76th  Con- 
gress, mentioned  above.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  now  apply  only  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  retire  optionally  or  with  de- 
ferred annuity  rights  upon  attainment  of  age 
62,  after  6  years  of  service. 

Major  amendments  to  the  act  took  place 
again  In  1942  (Public  Law  411.  77th  Cong., 
approved  January  24.  1942)  when  credit  for 
service  was  extended  from  30  to  35  years 
(sec.  4) .  annuity  rights  at  age  55  on  Involun- 
tary separation  after  5  years'  service,  and 
deferred  annuity  rights  at  age  62  after  sepa- 
ration under  other  circumstances  (sec.  5) 
were  provided  and  the  rate  of  salary  deduc- 
tions W9%  raised  from  3^  to  5  percent  (sec.  6) . 
Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  approved  Augiist  2,  1946,  title 
VI,  section  602.  Members  of  Congress  were 
made  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  act  at 
their  option,  with  the  same  rate  of  salary 
deductions  (6  percent)  as  provided  for  other 
ofllcers  and  employees.  However,  the  method 
of  computation  of  annuities  (2Vi  percent 
of  the  average  annual  salary)  Is  much  more 
liberal  than  for  other  officers  and  employees 
and  the  maximum  annuity  Is  limited  to 
three-fourths  of  the  salary  rate  being  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  separation  Instead  ot 


the  limitation  of  80  percent  of  the  6-year 
average  salary  applied  to  other  participants. 
The  last  major  amendments  to  the  act 
were  approved  on  February  28,  1948  (Public, 
No.  426.  80th  Cong).  Among  the  many 
changes  made  by  this  act  were: 

1.  New  method  of  computation  for  an- 
nuities, under  section  4.  providing  for  1  per- 
cent of  the  5-year  average  salary  plus  $25 
multiplied  by  the  years  of  service,  or  1  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  5-year  average  salary  multiplied 
by  the  years  of  service. 

In  the  case  of  special  agents  and  others  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  the 
method  of  computation  was  fixed  at  2  percent 
of  the  average  salary  with  a  maximum  credit 
of  30  years'  service  (sec.  1  (d)  ). 

A  limitation  on  annuities  was  fixed  at  80 
percent  of  the  5-year  average  salary  as  com- 
pared to  75  percent  of  the  salary  being  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  separation  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

2.  Salary  deductions  at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
cent of  the  basic  salary  (sec.  10). 

3.  A  reduction  in  the  interest  rate,  on  em- 
ployee contributions  returned,  from  4  to  3 
percent  was  made  effective  January  1,  1943 
(sees.  7  and  12). 

4.  The  provision  for  automatic  survivors' 
benefits  for  the  widows  and  children  of  em- 
ployees  who  die   In  service  or  after   retire- 


ment, with  certain  limitations,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  section  12. 

This  act  also  liberalized  the  provisions  for 
annuities  of  the  surviving  widows  of  retir- 
ing employees,  who  exercised  their  option, 
under  section  4  (b).  These  provisions  were 
further  liberalized  by  the  act  of  September 
30.  1949,  Public,  No.  310,  81st  Congress. 

5.  Increases  In  annuity  or  survivor  annui- 
ties for  their  widows,  at  the  employee's  op- 
tion, were  provided  in  section  8,  for  those 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 
These  provisions  were  further  adjusted  by 
the  act  of  July  6,  1950,  Public.  No.  801.  81st 
Congress. 

6.  Members  of  Congress  were  excluded  from 
the  amendments  of  this  act  except  those  con- 
cerning interest  rates  and  tontine  deduc- 
tions. 

The  last  amendment  of  the  act  to  date  took 
place  with  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Julv  16. 
1052,  Public,  No.  555.  82d  Congress.  This 
act  contained  two  major  provisions: 

1.  Further  amended  section  8  to  provide 
increases  for  those  already  retired,  and 

2.  Created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Retirement  Policy  for  Federal 
Personnel,  whose  duties  are  to  study  all  re- 
tirement systems  for  all  Federa'  personnel 
and  report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 


Table  1. — Operating  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  years  1921-52^ 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 


1921-28- 

1929 

1980.... 

1931 

1932. 

1^.... 

1934 

1985 

1836. 

19B7 

1938 

198» 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

194« 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19«0 

19.')1 

1952 


Receipts 


Palary  deduc- 
tions, voluntary 

con  tri  hi  It  ions, 
and  service- 
credit  payments 


Total- 


$142,  729.  500. 

28,122,943. 

29, 04K  lOX. 

29.944.  191. 

31.  H89.fi97. 

30.  49tt.  7«2. 

28.  701.  45S. 

30, 0M9.  204. 

32,405.114. 

34,  990.  072. 

37, 322.  049. 

39.  1S9.  .iSC). 

42,  944,  829. 

65,  402.  465. 

8fi.«27,205. 
22B.  149,  12.V 
269,  408.  079. 
288,114.029. 
279,  .V37.  869. 
255,89.\491. 
234.847,511. 
325.  149,016. 
35^  649,  mf,. 
.  374.87Z990. 
414.78Z45a 


3, 704, 608, 383.  44 


Oovrmment 
a{ipropriations 


$19. 9.W. 

20,  .10(). 
21.000, 
21.0<K), 
21. 0(10, 
21. 'HH), 

21,  (HX), 
40.150, 
46.200. 
73,234. 
75,086, 
81,171. 
91.  5.'>9. 

101.761. 
106,  137, 
175.993, 
19.V  790. 
246.220. 
221.293. 
24.S.  ,1,'«l, 
226.  a{2. 
3M,  508, 
307,  117. 
812.776, 


000.00 

(«¥).  (10 
(tfi(i.  00 
00(1.  (Mt 
000.00 
(KMI.  IIO 
000.00 
(XK).  00 
000.  00 
7(i0.00 
760.  00 
7«0.  00 
110.00 
202.00 
57.S.  00 
(187.00 
875.  00 
000.00 
000.00 
000  0(1 
000.00 
M«).  64 
4.S5.  27 
021.36 


Interest  on 
investments 


Tot.il 
disbursements 


3, 002, 012,  43«.  27 


$1.3.211. 
4.44^ 
5,899. 
7.332. 
8,588, 
9.  752. 

10,5IK 

10.822. 

11.712. 

l:<,012. 

16,  KW 

19.220. 

21.  hFA. 

25.  IM. 

29.722. 

37,788, 

52.767. 

68,  ,W2. 

84.  VMi. 

94.3^ 
107.  112. 
122.  7VK, 
14.1.  \T\. 
164.  .161, 
188.  130. 


14.3.86 
797.  16 
257.42 
3-JO.  46 
»tlZ»i5 
298.  .53 
.3.'i8.79 
800.96 
785.15 

K25.  67 
4«).  57 
999.99 
610.  35 
392.61 
863.36 
637.64 
148.62 
220.33 
08<1.  36 
64r..  4X 
.Wi  78 
.W».  13 
022.06 
280.70 


1,  271, 343,  OSS.  81 


$72,955. 
16,062, 

iMaa, 

23,902, 
27,470. 
:14.  837. 
47.  e-vi. 
52,744 
5«i,7n8, 
.MJ.  12K, 
62,47.% 
63,  818. 
t.7.3I.V 
7Z  370, 
76.  367. 
K\.  fi31. 

108.  161, 

1.5Z  .VM. 

28.\  190. 

79.K.  S74. 

240.  .'•74. 

217.73,'.. 

266.  499, 

V*.  K.W. 

298.584. 


.384.66 
570.07 
49K91 
317.  41 
07,\0« 
692.06 

0:«X20 
822.13 
674.27 
621.  13 
22K67 
476  29 
1.3a  31 
39.5.  21 
H05l3« 
399.50 
127  97 
762.  28 
CkV.  75 
649.  07 
767.  35 
f36.  17 
707.  13 
727.30 


1 96Z  887,834. 8$ 


'  Copietl  from  U.  8.  Civil  Service  Commission  Retirement  Report,  p.  2.  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  1963    Waal^ 
ington,  GPO.     1953.  ' 


Statement  of  condition  of  the  civil-service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  as  of  June 
30,  1952 

LiABn.r^^ 

1.  Liability  to  present  nra 
former  employees,  not 
yet  retired,  for — 

(a)  Deductions  from 
pasrroll  and  service- 
credit  purchases $2,338,346,001 

(b)  Voluntary  deposiU-  11.877.259 

(c)  Interest  accrued 548. 127, 959 


Total _     2,898,351.219 

Liability  to  beneficiaries 
or  heirs  of  deceased  re- 
tired employees  for  un- 
liquidated balances  of 
their  contributions, 
with   interest 1,770,497 

Liability  to  retired  em- 
ployees and  survivor  an- 
nuitants for  payments 
accrued  during  June 
1952,  payable  July  1, 
1952 ^  19. 099. 939 


Statement  of  condition  of  the  civil-service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  as  of  June 
30,  1952 — Continued 
4.  LlabUity    for    all    future 
payments  In  respect  to 
employee    and    survivor 
annuitants  now  on  the 
roll $2,221,013,411 

6.  Liability    for    prospective 

annuity  benefits  based 
on  service  already  ren- 
dered by  present  and 
former  employees,  not 
yet  retired.  In  excess  of 
benefits  to  be  provided 
by    their    contributions 

with  interest 4,  835, 144. 025 

«.  Total ^~»7»76r379.  001 

ASSETS 

7.  Cash      and      Investments 

In    obligations    of    the 

United  States -     8, 037. 031. 138 

Dcricrr 

8.  Excess   of   liabilities   over 

aweu 4.938.347,953 
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CONCLUSIONS   AMD   UOOMMSMDATIOIfa — PAST   I. 
PUNDINO 

The  act  of  May  23.  1920.  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Actuaries  and 
set  forth  their  functions.  The  major  func- 
tion of  the  Board  waa,  and  still  la,  to  annually 
report,  to  the  Congress  through  appropriate 
channels,  upon  the  actual  operations  of  the 
act,  with  authority  to  recommend  such 
changes  as  In  their  Judgment  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest  and 
maintain  the  system  upon  a  sound  financial 
basu. 

It  is  otir  considered  opinion  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  actuaries  should  be 
continued  and  that  their  recommendations 
concerning  necessary  appropriations  to  the 
Rf'tlrement  and  disability  fund  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Congress,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  other  means  for  authoritative  evalu- 
ation Is  established  by  the  Congress.  At 
the  present  time,  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  constitute  the  only  actuarial  esti- 
mates available  to  the  Congress  based  on 
grounds  other  than  supposition,  and  there 
probably  will  be  none  until  such  time  as 
the  committee  established  under  the  act 
of  July  12.  1952.  completes  lu  study,  which 
Is  due  in  December  1953. 

To  dste.  the  Congress  has  recognized,  at 
least  partially,  the  necessity  for  deficiency 
appropriations  to  the  fund  which  began  In 
1929  under  the  Hoover  administration.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  program  will  be 
continued  until  '^sucta  time  as  the  proper 
leglslstlve  studies  and  action,  on  the  basis 
of  the  study  mentioned  sbove.  are  completed. 

The  table  following  page  3  showtf  that  for 
12  of  the  years  between  1B29  and  1952.  the 
disbursements  from  the  fund  were  more  than 
employee  nalary  deduction^;,  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  service  credit  payments  com- 
bined. It  also  shows  that  for  the  other  12 
years,  of  the  period,  disbursements  were  less 
than  employee  contributions. 

For  15  years,  of  this  period,  aovemment 
appropriations  to  the  ftmd  were  more  than 
disbursements  from  the  fund  and  for  the 
remaining  9  years  appropriations  were  leas 
than  disbursements. 

During  the  fiscal  years  11)20  through  1928. 
there  were  no  Government  appropriations  to 
the  fund.  All  disbtirsements  from  the  fund, 
in  this  period,  were  paid  from  salary  deduc- 
tions and  interest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  to  the  fund,  through 
fiscal  1952  have  exceeded  disbtirsements  by 
only  some  $39  million.  No  information  pres- 
ently available  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  slight  margin  would  show  any 
increase  in  fiscal  1953  and,  in  fact,  the  policy 
followed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  year,  unless  changed,  means  that,  at 
the  end  of  ILscal  1054.  total  disbursements 
will  exceed  total  appropriations  by  some  $3(X) 
million. 

Respectfully  submitted.    I 

WALTn  L.  DXSBSOW, 

President. 
C.  L.  DosaoN. 

Secretary-  rreosurer. 
Date:  May  4.  1953. 


Joel  M.  Bcnwtcia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

op  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  Joel  M.  Bern- 
stein, who  has  brought  honor  and  dis- 


UncUon  to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  in 
winning  the  year's  annual  American  Le- 
gion oratorical  contest  for  high-school 
students. 

Joel  M.  Bernstein's  victory  in  this  na- 
tionwide contest  among  350.000  partici- 
pants does  credit  to  himself  and  his 
family,  his  school,  city,  and  country. 

I  recommend  to  the  House,  and  wher- 
ever his  words  may  reach,  this  winning 
masterpiece. 

The  speech  follows: 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to" — that's  very  familiar,  isnt  it?  And 
It  goes  on  to  say  something  about  a  more 
perfect  union,  common  defense,  and  Justice. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  aspirations  of  otir 
Pounding  Fathers  have  been  fulfilled,  but  we 
the  people,  you  and  I,  whether  one  is  the  son 
of  an  immigrant  or  has  been  here  since  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  we  mtist  pledge  ourselves  to 
defend  and  protect  this  vast  heritage  of  lib- 
erties, the  American  Constitution,  in  face  of 
enemies  who  are  trying  to  undermine  the 
precious  liberties  granted  to  us  In  that 
document. 

But  how  can  we  protect  this  document  in 
words  and  actions?  H.>w  can  we  defend 
something  we  dont  even  understand?  Let 
me  tell  you  the  simple  story  of  a  boy  who 
thought  he  knew  much  about  the  American 
Constitution,  but  was  greatly  enlightened 
when  a  foreign  boy  had  to  explain  its  real 
significance  to  him. 

I  was  walking  home  from  school  with  a 
Caech  boy  who  had  recently  come  to  America 
and  was  making  a  new  home.  Aft^  a  lively 
basketball  game  we  talked  of  many  things, 
but  as  we  talked  otir  exhilarated  spirits  grad- 
ually calmed  In  keeping  with  the  tranqtiillity 
of  our  svuTOundings. 

The  air  was  brisk  and  the  season  that  sea- 
son when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  turn  to  a 
beautiful  crimson.  Otir  conversation  nat- 
urally veered  to  serious  themes.  Henry  was 
grateful  for  his  new-found  home.  How  htim- 
ble  I  felt  when  he  Illuminated  the  rights 
and  privUeges  we  Americans  enjoy.  Sud- 
denly he  asked  me  a  question.  "What  does 
the  American  Constitution  mean  to  you?" 
Shocked  at  my  unpreparedness  to  answer,  I, 
stumbUng  with  words,  reversed  the  question. 

In  a  soft,  sympathetic  voice,  he  started. 
"The  Constitution  to  jne  means  life  itself. 
All  the  things  which  Americans  enjoy  today 
and  seem  to  regard  as  something  that  is  to 
be  expected  are  things  which.  In  my  country, 
people  dont  even  dare  to  dream  of.  In  my 
country,  people  have  paid  with  their  lives  for 
expressing  only  a  wish  to  speak  freely  and 
worship  as  they  please." 

When  the  boy  finished,  there  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silence.  SUence  filled  with  pride 
and  fear.  Pride  because  I  enjoyed  the  very 
blessings  which  his  countrymen  wished  for. 
Fear  becatise  I  suddenly  realized  I  was  doing 
nothing  to  defend  and  protect  these  sacred 
blessings.  I  suddenly  realized  that  we  Amer- 
icans all  do  so  very  little  to  defend  some- 
thing which  people  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  regard  as  life  Itself.  I  suddenly  real- 
ized that  the  Constitution  was  life  itself  to 
me  too,  for  it  gave  me  the  right  to  say  what 
I  wanted  to  say,  do  what  I  wanted  to  do, 
listen  to  what  I  wanted  to  listen  to,  read 
what  I  wanted  to  read,  pray  as  I  wanted  to 
pray.  In  reality,  the  Constitution  is  life 
Itself.  After  the  interpretation  the  refugee 
gave  me,  I  did  feel  that  my  inability  to  an- 
swer his  original  question  was  not  so  much 
Ignorance,  but  rather  that  modern  disease  of 
every  American  to  take  all  the  good  things 
In  life  for  granted.  If  I  could  have  only  told 
him  when  asked: 

"Let  me  show  you  how  one  document  is  Just 
as  strong  and  powerful  today  with  our  Na- 
tion of  160  million  people  as  it  was  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  in  a  small  country  of  3  mil- 
lion. Let  me  show  you  a  document  which 
has    weathered    7    major    depressions    and 


5  great  wars  and,  through  it  all,  has  not 
once  allowed  this  Nation  to  resort  to  slave- 
labor  camps  or  the  suspension  of  the  rights 
of  the  Individual." 

I  would  have  told  him  that:  Implicit  In 
our  Constitution  is  a  great  religious  theme. 
This  theme  is  that  man  has  God-given  rights. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers  were  men  of  deep 
rellgiotis  convictions.  "They  believed  that 
the  conviction  that  there  was  but  one  God 
had  Its  corollary  that  there  is  but  one  man- 
kind. This  mankind  they  felt  was  equal  in 
birth  and.  hence,  each  individual  is  entitled 
to  equal  human  rights.  Unlike  the  Russia 
of  today,  they  believed  that  political  privi- 
lege is  not  the  right  of  the  few.  Rather. 
they  felt  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  many; 
that  government  should  be  the  privilege  of 
the  many  and  the  responsibility  of  the  many. 

I  could  have  told  him  how  people  like 
him  and  me — average  Americans — cxiuld  take 
their  complaints  up  to  the  highest  court  in 
the  land,  the  Supreme  Court.  Can  you  pic- 
ture any  Russian  court  which  would  dare  to 
disagree  with  StaHn  and  his  henchmen? 
Can  you  picture  the  Schechter  potiltry  case  in 
Russia  or  China?  As  you  remember,  that 
was  the  case  wherein  one  dead  chicken  was 
the  basis  of  the  decision  through  which  the 
entire  National  Recovery  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional. 

Many  of  the  great  modern  steps  for  free- 
dom have  been  taken  by  otir  independent 
Judiciary.  Remember  the  famous  Scotts- 
boro  case  in  which  the  right  of  a  man  to 
sit  on  a  Jtiry  cannot  be  denied  to  race,  color, 
or  creed.  Even  as  recently  as  6  years  ago,  it 
was  decided  that  a  State  university  cannot 
deny  admission  to  any  student  becatise  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  These  are  great  for- 
ward steps. 

But  how  many  of  us  in  our  everyday 
actions,  know  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
backbone  of  every  little  thiitg  we  do?  Are 
we  ready  to  die.  If  need  be.  to  defend  the 
Constitution? 

We  mtist  realize  that  this  Constitution 
sets  forth  all  the  principles  of  our  way  of 
life,  that  this  Constitution  mirrors  every 
ideal  America  stands  for.  And  such  prin- 
ciples demand  our  solemn  duty  to  fight  for 
their  continuance.  We  must  read  and  re- 
read all  the  provisions,  so  that  we  can  un- 
derstand why  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  looking  to  us  for  guidance  and  are 
willing  to  die  in  order  to  break  away  from 
their  constitutions.  Otir  boys  are  fighting 
in  Korea  to  defend  our  sacred  privileges.  We 
must  stand  behind  them  by  revitalizing  and 
reestablishing  those  principles  which  alone 
make  life  worth  living  or  death  on  the 
battlefield  worth  facing.  We  must  become 
more  community  minded,  realizing  in  every 
action  that  what  we  are  doing  serves  a  ptir- 
poee. 

Henry  and  I  conctirred  on  otir  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  in  retrospect 
we  looked  back  at  those  powerful  men  who 
Implemented  and  strengthened  the  Consti- 
tution. We  saw  the  Foundln^r  Fathers  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787  chiseling  out  the  words 
that  have  been  our  guides  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  We  saw  Washington  and  his 
men  at  Valley  Forge  stniggling  in  the  bit- 
ter cold  for  freedom  from  tyranny.  We  saw 
John  Marshall  and  the  Supreme  Cotirt  giv- 
ing the  decision  to  the  famotis  McCuiloch  v. 
Maryland  in  1819  in  which  he  accepted  a  lib. 
eral  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  cotild  easily  be 
singled  out  as  the  most  important  reason 
why  the  United  States  Constitution  has  en- 
dured for  over  a  centtiry  and  a  half.  We 
saw  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysbtirg  telling 
the  American  people  that  "government  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  must  not  per- 
ish.   It  must  not  •  •  •." 

The  air  was  brisk  and  the  season,  that  sea- 
son when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ttirn  to  a 
beautiftil  crimson.  It  was  Henry,  a  foreign- 
born  boy,  who  had  given  me  the  real  inter- 
pretation of  my  own  Constitution,  and  • 
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prayer  took  form  In  my  heart  at  that  timm 
and  now  I  would  like  to  repeat  It  to  ycu : 

"Dear  God.  Father  of  all.  make  us  mindful 
of  thy  spirit  which  is  all  powerful,  make  vm 
see  that  no  man  llveth  to  himself  alone. 
MaLe  us  realize  that  we  are  to  enrich  the 
Uvea  of  our  brethren  and  help  us.  oh  CKxl, 
as  we  strive  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  thy 
ktngclou  on  earth.    Amen." 


A  Siraafc  Fear 


EX'l'lZNSlON  OF  RESiARKS 
or 


crisis  engulfed  the  Nation.  Himiphrey's  re- 
marks become  even  more  pertinent. 

This  country  has  made  its  greatest  strides 
In  peacetime — and  the  goal  of  a  truly  sound 
economy  is  more  and  more  production  of 
better  goods  at  lower  and  lower  cost  for  more 
people,  as  Hiunphrey  said.  This  is  the  econ- 
omy of  plenty — as  contrasted  with  the  false 
economy  of  a  created  scarcity. 

However,  even  if  peace  meant  economic 
crisis,  certainly  this  Nation  can  meet  and 
beat  It.  and  certainly  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  youths  killed  in  a  war  are  not  to  k>e 
thought  of  In  the  same  breath  with  Jobs 
based  on  making  bullets  and  airplanes  alone. 


HOM.  ROBERT  C  (BOB)  WILSON     ^^  ^^  ^      ^  ..^  ,^^ 


or  CAUroaiOA 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  ananimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoso.  I  include  an 
editorial  by  Mr.  Larry  Freeman,  editor 
of  the  National  City  News,  of  National 
City.  Calif.: 

A  Stcakck  PkAB 
(By  Larry  Freeman) 
Cxcbange  of  prisoners  and  resump>tlon  of 
truce  talks  in  Korea,  plus  a  few  publicized 
cutbacks  in  defense  spending,  the  last,  ob- 
Tlously.  only  to  eliminate  waste,  have 
alarmed  some  wage  earners  in  defense  plants 
or  In  the  civilian  phases  of  the  Navy. 

In  fact,  some  retailers  beUeve  that  shop- 
pers in  such  categories  are  holding  back, 
fearful  they  will  be  lopped  off  the  payroll 
should  peace  come  in  Korea. 

Nothing  would  seem  furtljer  from  the 
truth. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  evident  that  the 
administration  policy — the,  people  wUling, 
and  after  World  War  I's  and  World  War  II's 
postconflict  letdowns  in  defense  preparations 
they  should  be — will  be  something  approxi- 
matin«r  the  oM  Theodore  Roosevelt  policy. 
"^}eak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

There  appears  little,  if  any.  chance  that 
we  shall  disarm  ourselves  In  haste,  no  matter 
what  Comrade  Malenkov  does  In  Moscow. 

Nothing  would  please  the  round-faced 
Stalin  heir  more  than  to  have  our  Nation 
succumb  to  a  fear  of  peace — fear  that  cessa- 
tion of  actual  hostilities  would  mean  no  pay- 
check. 

The  fact  is  that  through  much  of  the 
Booscvclt  administration  and  most  of  the 
Triiman  regime  we  have  been  supporting  an 
unbalanced  economy,  unbalanced  because 
the  antount  spent  for  unproductive  arma- 
ments and  preparation  or  participation  in 
war  is  far  out  of  proportion  and  not  healthy 
for  any  economic  stability. 

The  remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Hiunphrey  at  a  recent  Associated 
Press  luncheon  are  keenly  appropriate  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  fear  of  peace,  a  strange 
psychosis  Indeed  If  one's  Interests  go  beyond 
his  own  pocketbook  to  the  feelings  of  a 
neighbor  with  a  lad  lying  dead  in  Korea. 

"So  long  as  we  maintain."  he  said,  "the 
soundness  of  our  money;  attain  that  nice 
balance  between  achlevli^;  security  from 
aggression  and  maintaining  economic 
strength;  eliminate  waste  and  handle  our 
fiscal  affairs  with  wisdom.  America  can  look 
forward  to  good  Jobs  at  good  pay  and  real 
advances  In  the  scale  of  living.  We  can  have 
a  stronger  economy  based  on  sounder  funda- 
mental conditions  than  we  have  known  in 
many  years." 

When  one  recalls  that  the  drop  In  defense 
and  forelgn-ald  spending  was  from  «90.5 
MlUon  to  tai  billion  in  3  years  following 
WdtM  War  n  and  stUI  no  major  economic 
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HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PKNifsTi.v*ins 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  much  impressed 
by  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Bulletin,  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  3.  1953. 
entitled  "Most  Needed  Type  of  Medical 
Insurance."  and  by  permission  given, 
quote  it  as  follows: 
Most  Ncwhtd  Ttps  or  iu»T>Tr»t  iMstmAWcs 
Great  progren  has  been  made  In  the  last 
10  ]rears  in  providing  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  insiorance  for  from  two-fifths  to  half 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

But  so  far  only  the  shakiest  preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  furnishing  Uie 
sort  most  needed — insurance  against  a  pro- 
longed or  cosUy  illness.  "Catastrophic  Ul- 
ness."  it  is  called,  because  the  cost  is  beyond 
the  means  of  many  to  pay. 

Peter  F.  Drucker.  in  the  May  Harper's,  re- 
calls that  President  Elsenhower  in  a  cam- 
paign speech  last  fall  urged  Federal  support 
for  Insurance  against  such  Illnesses. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  found 
that  at  least  1  family  in  every  10  suffers 
some  such  illness  every  year.  And  to  some  of 
these  families,  trouble  doesn't  come  singly. 
One  member  of  the  family  after  another  is 
stricken.  In  one  such  case  medical  bills  for 
6  years  in  succession  have  averaged  more 
than  tl.500  yearly.  S>:ch  care  is  far  Myond 
the  capacity  of  small  income  families  to  pay. 
Often  nursing,  rather  than  doctor's  bills, 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  total. 

A  start  has  been  made  toward  insuring 
against  such  mischances  of  fate.  But  usually 
such  plans  are  for  groups;  and  the  aged. 
who  are  most  liJtely  to  run  up  large  bills, 
are  ineligible.  So  are  self-employed  persons. 
And  the  rates  are  beyond  reach  of  families 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  to  $4,000. 

Insurance  experts  believe  that  within  an- 
other 10  years  such  insurance  will  be  avail- 
able for  not  more  than  $S0  a  year  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  families.  But  the  other 
third  poses  the  real  problem,  and  it  is  on 
their  account  that  there  is  need  for  Fed- 
eral interest.  Some  insurance  experts  be- 
lieve that  disaster  insurance  will  have  to  be 
compulsory. 

The  question  natiirally  arises  whether  the 
rates  for  those  able  to  pay  should  be  high 
enough  to  carry  families  with  low  incomes, 
or  whether  a  Federal  subsidy  of  some  sort 
shoxild  be  provided.  This  subsidy  might  be 
In  the  form  of  a  guaranty  to  insurance 
companies  against  losses.  This  may  raise 
the  cry  of  socialised  medicine  again.  M*. 
Drucker  points  out  that  it  need  not  be  that 
at  all. 

One  method  he  suggests  exploring  Is  a 
policy  patterned  after  automobUe  coUision 


insurance,  with  something  like  the  first  $100 
or  $200  deductible.  Another  possibility  la 
to  permit  monthly  rather  than  annual  pay- 
menU,  so  the  burden  woald  not  fall  all  at 
once. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  elderly  people, 
and  the  probability  that  they  wtU  be  in  need 
of  more  medical  care,  makes  the  subject 
worthy  of  intensive  study  immediately. 


Tbe  For  ladnstry  Is  Beiiic  Strasf  led  by 
t!ic  PHMtiTe  mad  DiscrnaiBatory  29  Pcr- 
reat  Excise  Tax  •■  Fvs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 
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Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  years  we  have  expe- 
rienced the  leyying  of  punitive  taxes  on 
many  items  that  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

In  the  following  few  minutes,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  salient  and  vital 
facts  and  figures  wliich.  in  my  mind,  re- 
quires immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  in  repealing  the  20  percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  furs. 

It  is  significant  that  this  punitive  20 
percent  excise  tax  is  particularly  bur- 
densome on  consumers  in  the  lower  and 
average  income  levels  who  purchase  80 
percent  of  all  fur  garments. 

The  average  consumer  is  deprived  of 
her  ability  to  purchase  fur  garments, 
which  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
are  absolute  necessities.  The  20  percent 
tax  puts  otherwise  low-priced  fur  gar- 
ments out  of  her  reach. 

In  addition.  Government  agenclet 
have  determined  that  fur  garments  are 
a  necessity  and  a  cost-of-living  Item. 
They  are  included  as  such  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Cost-of-Living  Index. 

The  20-percent  excise  tax  on  furs  im- 
poses psychological  barriers  which  dis- 
courage the  average  consumer  purchas- 
ing a  fur  garment.  This  broad  psycho- 
logical handicap  exists  from  the  fact 
that  the  20  percent  tax  appears  to  brand 
furs  as  luxury  items.  Then  too.  there  is 
the  tendency  to  avoid  expending  20  per- 
cent for  which  one  appears  to  get  noth- 
ing. 

Frankly  speaking,  the  tax  is  discrim- 
inatory against  the  fur  industry.  This 
assertion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
fur  garments  are  the  only  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  upon  which  20  percent 
tax  is  Imposed.  The  fur  industry  is 
thereby  placed  in  an  unfair  competitive 
position  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
garment  trade.  Why,  even  fur-trimmed 
cloth  coats  escape  tax,  where  fur  is  not 
worth  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  tbe  next  most  valuable  component 
material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  20-percent  excise  tax 
has  had  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  entire 
fur  industry.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
declining  volume  of  retail  fur  sales  in 
postwar  years  1946  to  date  despite  in- 
crease in  disposable  consumer  income 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  effects  of 
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the  tax.  Here  is  a  comparison  of  Td. 
ume  fur  sales  during  the  1945-1951  pe- 
riod: 

The  volume  in  the  year  1945  was  $514.- 
800,000. 

The  volume  in  the  year  1946  was  $601,- 
054.000. 

The  volume  In  the  year  1947  was  $511.- 
959.600. 

The  volume  in  the  jrear  194$  was  $438.- 
845.840. 

the  volume  in  the  year  1949  was  $312.- 
412.220. 

The  volume  in  the  year  1950  was  $292,- 
889.  640. 

The  volume  in  the  year  19Si  was  $332,- 
451.120. 

Thus,  we  see  a  45-percent  decrease  in 
sales  from  the  years  1946  to  1951.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  relative  insta- 
bility of  the  industry  in  comparison  to 
high-level  prosperity  of  the  Nation's  in- 
dustries as  a  whole  is  clearly  evident  lay 
the  fact  that  business  failure  in  the  fur 
industry  increased  70  percent  between 
1946  and  1951. 

The  reduction  of  the  retail  sales  vol- 
ume has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  prices 
in  the  trade  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
unemployment  in  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry from  the  farmer  and  trapper  up 
to  the  retailer.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  significant  and  sizable  decline 
in  the  gross  margin  on  furs  a.s  compared 
with  prewar  years.  On  the  ether  hand, 
the  high  cost  of  operation,  overhead,  and 
inventory — which  necessarily  must  be 
large  in  the  fur  industry — have  remained 
stable.  For  example,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  1951  the  fur  industry  did  less  than 
one-fourth  percent  of  the  total  retail 
business  in  the  United  States  and  yet 
contributed  more  than  11^^  percent  of 
all  retail  taxes  collected.  The  result  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  contin- 
uation of  the  20-percent  excise  tax  on 
furs  is  an  overall  loss  of  revenue  to  it 
and  the  States.  This  Is  clearly  evident 
from  the  fact  that  revenue  from  the  fur 
excise  tax  has  steadily  declined  in  post- 
war years. 

Fur  excise  tax  collections  for  the  years 
1945  to  1951,  inclusive,  based  on  reports 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington.  D.  C,  are 
as  follows: 

IMS 184.  798,  364.  25 

194« 98,  509.  827.  41 

1947 86.  326.  663.  24 

194S 73.  140.  997.  43 

1949 63.  735.  378.  02 

1950 48. 814.  945.  66 

IWl 65,  408,  526.  14 

Analysis  of  collections  for  1952  will 
disclose  that  they  are  off  considerably  in 
comparison  with  1951.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  is  greater  than  the 
revenue  realized  from  the  excise  tax  be- 
cause of  diminished  revenues  from  in- 
come taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  collec- 
tions of  income  tax  resulting  from  a  re- 
vived industry  would  more  than  offset 
the  present  and  anticipated  returns  from 
excise  tax. 

In  fact,  Oovemment  could  effect  con- 
siderable savings  and  economies  from 
an  excise-tax-free  fur  industry  in  un- 


employment insurance,  old-age  benefits, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  concluding  my.  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  fur  industry  is  a  vital  segment  of 
our  national  economy  and  reaches  into 
every  community  of  any  siae  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

If  the  fur  industry  is  to  survive,  im- 
mediate tax  relief  must  be  provided  by 
repealing  the  punitive  20  percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  furs. 


PoBsk  G»iistitatioB  Day 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  .  Mr.  Speaker.  162 
years  ago.  on  May  3,  1791,  free  Poland 
adopted  its  constitution.  It  was  an 
event  of  such  outstanding  importance 
that  even  until  this  day  it  is  celebrated 
by  the  Polish  people,  and.  with  them 
freedom-loving  people  wherever  they 
may  be. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  the  adoption 
of  which  we  celebrate  today,  is  striking 
in  its  resemblance  to  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. It  breathes  the  same  spirit  of 
equality  and  is  founded  upon  the  same 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  as  our 
own.  It  leaves  no  doubt  that  freedom- 
loving  men  of  that  day  had  the  same 
basic  ideas  as  our  own  of  what  was  neces- 
sary to  make  effectual  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  That  Poland  does  not  enjoy 
freedom  today  is  in  no  way  due  to  weak- 
ness of  its  c(mstitution  or  loss  of  desire 
for  freedom  upon  the  part  of  its  people, 
but.  entirely  the  result  of  forces  of  ag- 
gression from  without.  Forces  that  have 
been  cruel,  deceitful  and  relentless. 
However,  the  time  will  come  when  their 
spirit  of  freedom,  that  has  for  the  time 
being  been  crushed,  will  rise  again  and 
assert  itself  in  a  way  and  with  a 
strength  that  will  not  be  denied.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  such  a  day  will  not 
be  far  distant. 

Study  as  closely  as  you  will  the  history 
and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  this 
earth  and  none  will  be  foimd  that  ex- 
ceed the  people  of  Poland  in  their  de- 
sire for  freedom.  The  love  of  freedom 
is  within  the  heart  of  every  true  Pole. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  and  her  very 
being.  It  lives  within  each  as  long  as 
they  have  life,  and,  at  death  they  pass 
on,  to  those  who  remain,  the  torch  of 
freedom  with  the  command  that  its  light 
must  never  grow  dim.  or,  cease  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  to  fight  on  until  free- 
dom again  returns  to  the  people  of  Po- 
lazML 

The  conditions  today  in  Poland  are 
sad.  The  people  are  distressed.  They 
are  living  under  the  iron  heel  of  an  op- 
pressor. They  are  subject  to  cruel  mas- 
ters who  would  destroy,  if  they  could, 
the  spirit  of  this  brave  people.  But, 
with  the  courage  that  has  always  char- 
acterized the  Polish  people,  they  will  en- 


dure, their  spirit  will  not  be  conquered, 
and.  with  patience  and  fortitude,  they 
will  await  the  day  of  liberation  when 
the  cruel  yoke  that  now  holds  them  in 
subjection  will  be  cast  off. 

The  call  of  this  brave  people  for  reUef 
from  their  present  burdens  should  not 
go  unheeded.  The  cause  of  these  down- 
trodden people  should  be  the  cause  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Assur- 
ances should  be  given  that  would  stimu- 
late, inspire  and  encourage  them  in  this 
dark  hour.  And.  in  this  noble  under- 
taking we.  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  all  the  world, 
must  take  oiu*  place.  The  day  of  deliver- 
ance will  come.  It  is  not  in  the  order 
of  things  that  wrong  shall  eternally  tri- 
umph over  right.  Thus,  the  day  will 
come,  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises,  when 
Poland  will  triimiph  over  its  enemies  and 
again  be  free. 


A  Timely  Letter  te  Presideat  Eiseakowcr 
as  to  Why  He  Sbonld  Not  Sopport  the 
St  Lawreace  Seaway  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKKNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

»&.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
West  Side  Association  of  Commerce,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  through  its  Vice 
President  James  W.  Danahy,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  on  April  28,  1953,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  reasons  why  he  should 
not  support  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project. 

The  letter  follows: 

Wisr  SiDs  AssociATioM  or 

COMMKBCB,   IMO., 

New  York,  N.  Y..  April  28, 1953. 

Hon.    DWIQRT   D.    ElSKNHOWn, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAi  Mk.  Pbsbidbmt:  It  may  sound  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  disagree  with  the 
findings  of  the  National  Security  CouncU 
in  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 
nevertheless.  I  must  disagree  and  I  would 
be  false  to  the  expressed  viewpoint  of  ova 
association,  as  well  as  to  my  personal  con- 
victions of  30  years  standing,  if  I  failed  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  reconsider 
your  approval  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
It  is  equally  important  to  say  that  our  oppo- 
sition is  based,  not  on  the  harm  which  the 
project  might  do  to  New  York,  but  on  the 
loss  which  the  American  public  would  sus- 
tain, irrespective  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
seaway  was  utilized. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a  few  short 
paragraphs  to  give  aU  of  the  sound  reasons 
which  may  be  cited  against  the  project  or 
to  answer  all  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  by  Its  proponents.  It  is  my  purpose, 
however,  to  indicate  a  few  basic  reasons  and 
to  answer  a  limited  number  of  the  over- 
enthusiastic  theories  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponents.  I  am  prepared  to 
document  all  of  the  statements  which  I 
make  in  this  letter  but  I  am  not  taking  your 
time  to  include  such  docvunentation  unless 
and  until  you  request  It. 

First  it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  vital  to 
pinpoint  the  type  of   thinkiag  which  has 
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been  utilised  Ijy  seaway  advocates.  It  has 
consisted  almost  solely  of  generalizations, 
■ucb  as  "the  opening  of  an  Inland  empire  to 
the  trade  of  the  world";  "the  seaway  will 
aid  national  defense";  "the  seaway  will  bring 
a  greater  return  to  the  Midwest  {X'oducer"; 
"the  seaway  will  produce  a  fourth  coast  for 
American  shipping";  "the  seaway  will  bring 
needed  iron  ore  to  the  lake  and  valley 
furnaces. " 

I  submit,  ICr.  Presldei^.  that  this  is  a 
fair  simimatlon  of  the  type  of  statements 
which  have  been  broadcast  by  the  proponents 
of  the  seaway  and  I  likewise  submit  that 
not  a  single  one  of  these  statements  will 
stand  up  when  faced  with  the  facts  which 
are  pertinent.  They  appear  to  be  baaed  on 
the  theory  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  dig 
•  waterway  in  order  to  create  pioneering, 
progress,  and  profits.  This,  of  course,  in  it- 
self is  a  false  premise  as  indicated  by  the 
American  waterways  which  have  been  aban- 
doned or  are  not  self-liquidating.  Either 
conclusive  proof  must  be  shown  that  such 
a  project  is  economic  and  necessary  or  else 
it  should  not  be  initiated  by  Government 
or  by  private  enterprise.  Instead  of  an- 
swering these  generalizations  specifically,  I 
ahall  skeletonize  a  few  of  the  basic  argu- 
ments in  oppoBttlon,  in  the  belief  that  they 
win  effectively  contradict  all  viewpoints 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  propo- 
nents. As  previously  stated.  I  stand  ready 
to  document  all  of  these  arguments  on  re- 
quest : 

1.  Fewer  than  4  percent  of  American-flag 
ships,  fully  loaded,  could  utilize  the  pro- 
posed T7-foot  waterway.  (Are  we  to  ask 
American  ship*  to  carry  leas  than  a  full  load 
wben  It  already  is  necessary  to  subsidize 
them  In  order  that  they  may  compete  with 
foreign  shipping?) 

a.  Thirty  leading  American  steamship  op- 
tntan  have  stated  that  they  would  not  use 
the  27-foot  seaway  If  built. 

3.  Not  a  single  ship  now  under  constrttc- 
tlon  In  American  shipyards  could  navigate 
the  proposed  channel. 

4.  Ttom  the  foregoing,  we  may  fairly  as- 
same  that.  If  osed  at  aU.  the  seaway  built 
on  the  credit  of  American  taxpayers,  would 
serve  only  small  foreign  tramp  steaniers 
which  are  In  competition  with  American-flag 
ships. 

6.  It  now  appears  to  be  an  accepted  Cana- 
dian principle,  as  stated  by  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Transport  and  the  Canadian  Co- 
chairman  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, that  oceangoing  ships  are  not  ex- 
pected to  use  the  seaway  and  that  foreign 
merchandise  must  be  transshipped  at  Moat- 
real,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise.  (This  Is  in  complete  con- 
travention to  the  original  seaway  plan.) 

6.  No  substantial  proof  has  been  pre- 
sented to  show  that  the  waterway  could 
be  aelf-Uquldating.  In  this  respect,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  in  13  years  have  varied  In  total 
tonnage  estimates  from  11  million  to  83 
million  tons.  (These  figures  are  t3rpical  of 
the  contradictory  and  confitsed  twniftng  of 
the  principal  seaway  advocates.) 

7.  Nobody  should  seriously  constdet  the 
maximum  claim  oi  88  million  tons  made 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  since  both 
the  Canadian  aiithorlties  and  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  on  different  occasions 
have  stated  that  the  capacity  of  the  Wel- 
land  locks  la  ia  the  neighborhood  of  25 
million  tons  a  year.  Even  against  this  lim- 
itation, provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  the  9  million  tozu  of  traOc  which  utilize 
the  existing  Canadian  tolla-free  14-foot 
canals.  (Yet  the  claim  of  self-liquidation 
is  baaed  on  a  tolls- paying  tonnage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  znllllon  tons.) 

8.  The  Engineering  News  Record,  a  recog- 
nized authority,  has  stated  that  the  27-foot 
aeaway  wUl  be  outmoded  before  any  dredg- 
ing has  been  started.  This  would  mean 
that  only  a  30-foot  or  a  35-foot  waterway 
woxild  meet  the  need  of  a  majority  of  ships 


and  the  cost  of  the  same  would  be  astronomi- 
cal. (Even  the  proponents  have  never  at- 
tempted to  show  that  a  deeper  waterway 
would  be  self -liquidating.) 

9.  There  are  89  American  harbors  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  not  one  of  them  can  ac- 
commodate a  ship  utilizing  the  maximum 
dJiaft  of  the  a7-foa«  seaway.  In  most  cases, 
the  draft  woxild  be  limited  to  21  feet.  The 
cost  of  deepening  these  harbors — and  every 
community  wonld  have  the  right  to  demand 
equal  treatment — would  be  enormous.  (No 
two  estimates  agree  but  it  probably  would 
exceed  a  half-billion  dollars  in  the  case  of 
the  minimum  27-foot  channel.) 

10.  Most  American  farm-grown  products 
are  under  contract  before  they  are  harvested 
and  the  price  is  determined  by  the  prevailing 
market  conditions.  It  app>ears  to  us  that, 
even  If  freight  rates  were  cheaper  on  the 
seaway  as  a  result  of  subsidization  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  the  difference  is  more 
likely  to  accrue  to  foreign  buyers  or  foreign 
tramp  steamers  than  to  American  producers. 
(This,  we  are  Informed,  was  what  happened 
In  1929  when  President  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
quested the  American  railroads  to  reduce 
their  price  on  export  grain.) 

11.  If  the  seaway  is  so  beneficial,  why  Is 
It  opposed  by  business  organizations  and 
trade  imlons  in  30  different  States,  including 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  representing  the  largest  port  on 
the  Great  Lakea. 

12.  In  relaUon  to  national  defense,  we 
point  out  that,  even  with  the  limited  amount 
of  shipping  which  went  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence during  World  War  II.  13  allied  ships 
were  sunk  by  German  submarines  and  not  a 
single  enemy  raider  was  intercepted. 

13.  Former  Secretary  of  War  Royall  testi- 
fied in  Congress  that  more  men.  more  money, 
and  more  equipment  would  be  necessary  to 
defend  the  seaway  in  time  of  war. 

14.  A  single  bomb  thrown  or  an  act  of 
sabotage  committed  anywhere  in  the  2,300- 
mile  length  of  the  seaway,  and  more  espe- 
cially In  1  of  the  17  locks,  woiild  effectively 
block  all  ships  inside  the  break  for  an  In- 
definRe  period  and  thiis  rob  the  country  of 
needed  transportation  facilities  during  a  war. 
(It  probably  is  ridiculous  even  to  consldev 
that  a  seaway  could  be  utUised  for  ship- 
ment ot  war  supplies  from  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  a  plan  would  neceaslUte  reshlpment 
at  Montreal  and  woiild  reqiilre  2  weeks'  time 
as  contrasted  with  2  days  by  raU  to  an  At- 
lantic port.) 

15.  The  claim  that  Labrador  ore  is  needed 
for  Midwest  furnaces  is  unsound,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  The  Mesabl  Range  has  nearly  as  much 
ore  today  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  had  20 
years  ago.  despite  the  depletion  of  reserves 
by  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  million  tons 
a  year. 

(b)  The  Steep  Rock  mines,  near  Lake  Su- 
perior, are  producing  more  than  2  mlirion 
tons  of  ore  a  year  at  present  and  at  their 
peak  will  at  least  equal  If  not  surpass  the 
Labrador  mines,  which  are  not  yet  In  opera- 
tion. 

(c)  Taoonlte  ores  are  being  commercially 
produced  In  MlimesoU  and  the  foreseeable 
supply  is  sufficient  to  supply  aU  American 
ore  needs  for  at  least  100  years.  Irrespective 
of  Mesabl,  Steep  Rock,  or  the  other  ranges 
or  the  South  American  aiKl  African  imports. 

(d)  It  would  be  uneconomic  to  ship  Labra- 
dor ore  to  the  Midwest  in  competition  with 
Mesabl,  Steep  Rock,  and  the  taconite  ores 
when  it  could  be  sent  directly  to  eastern  mills 
without  transshipment  and  without  the  need 
of  a  seaway.  (We  understand  one  contract 
has  already  been  made  with  an  eastern  mill 
for  the  Labrador  ore.  It  certainly  wonld  not 
be  la  the  Interest  of  national  economy  to 
build  a  seaway  tor  the  benefit  of  five  inde- 
pendent steel  companies.) 

16.  As  an  indicatton  of  the  confused  and 
disorganized  thinking  of  the  proponents,  the 
Wiley  bill  now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, would  build  only  a  46-mlle  section  of 


the  seaway  at  the  International  Rapids  and 
would  completely  ignore  the  50-year-oId 
theory  of  bringing  ocean  shipping  to  the 
Great  Lakea.  In  this  connection,  the  Ca- 
nadian Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has 
Indicated  very  clearly  that  the  proposed 
Wiley  seaway  would  confuse  the  issue  and 
Is  not  desired  by  Canada. 

17.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  WUey  bill 
which  establishes  a  corporation  to  construct 
and  operate  the  seaway,  pledges  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Corporation  and 
thus  saddles  the  American  taxpayer  with  the 
same  responsibility  which  would  be  his  if 
the  seaway  were  to  be  constructed  directly 
by  the  Govemmeni. 

18.  The  seaway  would  be  open  only  T 
months  during  the  year,  but  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  American  railroads  in  first- 
class  Of>erating  condition  during  the  entire  12 
months  as  a  national -defense  measure. 
(Who  is  to  bear  this  additional  cost?) 

19.  The  project  has  been  defeated  or  pi- 
geonholed in  Congress  on  four  occasions  and 
no  new  arguments  have  been  presented  since 
its  last  defeat  to  Justify  reconsideration. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter 
but  I  feel  that  It  is  viuily  Important  that 
all  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this  uneconomic 
proposal  should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 
I  stand  ready  to  amplify  them  any  time  at 
your  convenience. 

Respectfully  yours. 

West   Sisb  Assooatiom  or 

COMMncx.  Iitc. 
Jamxs  W.  Damabt. 

Vice  President. 
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The  Need  for  a  StroBf  AnericaB 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  N.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  19 S3 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Ohio, 
annually  sponsors  an  essay  contest  for 
Ohio  high-school  students  on  some 
timely  subject 

The  subject  assigiied  for  1953  waa 
"The  Need  for  a  Strong  American 
Democracy." 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  Conrad 
Sturch,  a  sophomore  from  Celina,  Ohio. 
was  one  of  the  winners  in  the  contest 
and  earned  a  trip  to  Washington. 

He  clearly  and  concisely  tells  the  story 
of  freedom  and  initiative  and  their  re- 
lults  in  America. 

The  central  theme  of  Conrad  Sturchi 
essay  could  well  have  been  used  by  those 
who  have  been  trying  to  seU  America 
and  American  ideals  abroad. 

The  essay  follows: 


Thk  Nxxd  rot  A  Stsomo  AxxaiCAit  Dncooucff 
(By  a)nrad  Sturch,  of  Celina,  Olilo) 
Democracy  la  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is 
like  a  beacon  light  aaUdst  the  storm  and 
turmoU  of  this  age.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
government  in  which  freedom  prcvaila. 
Freedom  is  the  necessary  element  for  peace, 
for  when  man  does  not  have  freedom,  he  U 
not  contented;  and  discontentment  and 
hatred  are  two  of  the  chief  causes  of  war. 
Without  freedom  man  can  hardly  hope  to 
control  the  atom,  for  he  must  be  able  to 
reason  freely  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct 
solution.  Tlierefore  it  la  vital  that  we  keep 
this  American  democracy  that  gives  us  free- 
dom, strong  and  able  to  resist  those  that 
would  destroy  it. 


We  must  also  keep  this  American  democ- 
racy strong  because  it  brings  out  the  best  in 
us.  Because  men  liave  a  chance  to  rise  in 
their  respective  fields,  tiiey  strive  to  improve 
themselves  and  America.  This  initiative, 
which  is  lacking  in  other  countries  not  so 
fortunate  as  ours,  is  the  reason  why  America 
has  risen  to  become  the  greatest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  A  strong  American 
democracy  is  needed  to  keep  the  fiame  of 
iplttative  burning  brightly  within  ua. 

Democracy  Is  the  most  fertile  soil  in  which 
the  seeds  of  new  ideas  and  Inventions  can  be 
planted.  Since  Americans  are  always  look- 
ing for  ways  of  improving  themselves,  ttiey 
immediately  grasp  new  ideas.  In  many 
countries  the  Inhabitants  labor  in  much  the 
same  ways  that  their  ancestors  did  many 
generations  tiefore.  But  in  America  modes 
are  constantly  changing.  The  American 
democracy  must  remain  strong  so  that  new 
ideas  will  forever  be  employed. 

Freedom  has  enabled  us  to  develop  our  na- 
tural resources  and  to  progress  because  of 
their  use,  wtiile  other  countries  with  the 
same  resources  and  same  opportunity  lie 
dormant  and  backward.  ISecauae  a  democ- 
racy does  not  force  its  workers  to  lalxir 
many  hours  a  day  on  starvation  wages  but 
allows  him  to  regulate  his  own  iMurs  and 
wages,  much  more  is  accomplished.  Amer- 
ica is  not  ttie  only  country  that  God  has 
blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  Nations  tliat  has 
l>een  blessed  with  the  freedom  and  creative 
genliu  which  enable  us  to  use  those  re- 
sources. The  only  way  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  high  production  is  to  keep  the 
American  democracy  strong. 

Yes;  the  American  democracy  must  re- 
main strong  so  as  to  promote  world  peace. 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  initiative,  to  em- 
ploy new  ideas,  and  to  keep  our  production 
high:  but  the  most  important  reason  is  to 
preserve  the  ideals  of  freedom. 


Ike's  Peace  Coaccpt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  anssotnu 
nV  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT AUVSS 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1955 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  that  of  Senator  Porm, 
who  inserted  in  the  Comgkbssional 
Rkcord  on  May  6  an  address  that  Post- 
master General  Arthur  E.  Summerfleld 
gave  on  Thursday.  April  30.  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  commemorating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  I 
think  Oeneral  Summerfleld's  remarks 
should  be  of  great  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  they  were  to  the  people  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  area. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  May  1.  1953.  praising  this 
speech  and  reaffirming  President  Eisen- 
hower's foreign  policy  statement; 
Ikz's  Pbacb  Concbft 

The  peace  challenge  speech  of  President 
Elsenhower,  delivered  2  weeks  ago  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  la 
emergency  more  and  more,  not  merely  as  a 
statement  of  our  attitude  toward  Russia, 
hut  as  a  statement  of  our  foreign  policy 
everywhere.  Indeed,  it  can  be  interpreted  as 
a  well-ro\mded  foreign  policy  itself. 

Tlie  scope  of  the  address,  as  well  as  the 
Intent  of  the  administration,  takes  steadily 


more  form  as  Cabinet  spokesmen  elaborate  on 
it.  First  there  were  Attorney  Oeneral 
BrowneU  and  State  Secretary  Dulles,  each 
ahowlng  its  proper  application  to  particular 
foreign  policy  Issues.  Now  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield.  in  an  address  here  to 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Associa- 
tion, has  interpreted  it  as  a  comprehensive 
and  comprehensive  presentation  to  the 
world  of  the  face,  the  mind,  the  character 
and  the  wlU  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
people. 

A  foreign  policy,  he  asserted.  Is  njore  than 
treaties,  trade,  or  speeches.  It  is  a  nation's 
total  quality  and  total  personality  as  per- 
ceived by  other  nations.  That  was  the  per- 
sonality Ike  was  delineating  when  he  called 
on  the  Soviet  for  peaceful  acts  to  back  up 
its  professions  of  peace. 

Deliberately,  Summerfleld  said,  the  Presi- 
dent aimed  his  words  at  six  distinct  audi- 
ences: 

To  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  whom  he  told 
"we  care  only  tor  sincerity  of  peaceful  pur- 
poses— attested  by  deeds." 

To  the  people  of  Russia,  whom  he  assured 
t^e  United  States  is  as  eager  for  peace  as  they 
are:  "No  people  on  earth  can  be  held — as  a 
people — ^to  be  an  enemy."  Those  two  ap- 
peals won  unprecedented  attention  in  the 
Soviet's  controlled  press  and  brought  the 
editorial  statement  Riissia  Is  ready  for  busi- 
nesslike discussions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  satellite  coun- 
tries, who  can  depend  on  the  United  States 
never  underwriting,  bargaining  with  nor 
accepting  their  perpetxial  enslavenMnt. 

To  our  own  allies,  who,  the  President  re- 
minded, have  learned  with  the  bitter  wisdom 
of  experience  that  tlie  defense  of  all  free 
nations  depends  on  their  vigilant,  unswerv- 
ing unity. 

To  the  so-called  neutral  nations,  whom  he 
invited  to  a  broadened  European  community 
with  the  knowledge  we  welcome  an  honor- 
able armistice  in  Korea  and  an  opportunity 
to  wcH-k  with  everyone  toward  greater  world 
security.  He  urged  them  to  ask  themselves 
the  question  upon  which  peace  progress 
waits:  "What  is  the  Soviet  Union  ready  to 
do?"  The  challenge  pins  the  arms  race 
responsibility  unmistakably  on  Moscow. 

And  to  the  American  people,  whom  be 
urged  to  accept  the  sacriflces  necessary  to 
labor  tirelessly  and  Justly  for  the  good  of 
their  children. 

The  assiuances  to  those  six  audiences, 
Summerfield  emphasiaed,  constitute  a  total, 
clear,  consistent  American  foreign  policy. 
It  is  without  ulterior  purpose,  it  is  con- 
stant, it  is  a  principle  of  the  heart,  mind, 
and  will.  It  iB  neither  provocative  nor 
naive;  it  is  firm  without  being  truculent: 
it  is  peaceful  without  being  weak.  It  is, 
he  concluded,  a  "policy  born  of  our  firm 
faith  that  God  created  men  to  en)oy — ^not 
destroy — the  fruits  of  their  own  toU." 

Summerfield  lias  done  much  to  disclnso 
and  clarify  the  Eisenhower  foreign  policy, 
and  to  Justify  the  puUic's  faith  he  knows 
where  he  is  going;  that  he  has  a  firm,  non- 
vacillatlng  approach  laid  out  to  world  prob- 
lema.  As  Ike  gains  the  feel  of  Washington 
and  unhurriedly  reveals  carefully  formulated 
I^ans.  the  wisdom  of  November's  ballot  is 
underscored  again. 


Tke  Fntwc  of  tke  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscosd  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  B.  Worthy  to  the  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Teimessean. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed. 
as  follows: 

ElSEM  HOWES  iNOXPCIfDEIfT  SATS  TVA  IS  HCUl 

To  Stat 

To  the  BDrroa: 

There  are  around  15  million  of  us.  Some 
call  us  liberal  Democrats,  some  liberal  Re- 
publicans, but  we  call  otirselves  Independ- 
ents. Our  only  guide  on  election  day  is  a 
man's  record — his  record  as  an  honest,  fair- 
dealing  fellow. 

We  are  the  balance  of  power  in  these 
United  States — Democratic  and  Republican 
strength  being  so  nearly  equal.  That  makes 
us  have  the  deciding  say  in  every  national 
election.  It's  we  who  send  them  on  up  the 
line  or  backward  to  the  scrap  heap,  their 
final  resting  place  being  ours  to  decide. 

We  are  not  socialistic  to  the  point  of  advo* 
eating  Governnient  control  of  everything. 
But  there  are  some  few  things  we  feel  can 
best  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government — 
all  kinds  of  conservation,  for  Instance.  And 
Jiist  like  ham  and  eggs,  there  are  things 
fitting  in  so  closely  with  conservation — soil 
conservation  in  particular — tliat  they  are  in- 
separable, meaning  of  course  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  pwwer  and  TVA. 

It's  no  time  for  mistaken  ideas.  It  isn't 
open  season  on  electric  power,  that  byprod- 
uct of  soil  conservation  and  flood  control- 
agriculture  and  indxistry  alllce  being  Inter- 
ested in  the  continued  flow  of  cheap  TVA 
powm*.  And  being  equally  Interested,  too,  in 
keeping  this  public-power  source  from  un« 
scrupulous  hands,  having  seen  the  Tennes- 
see Valley .  squeezed  and  stunted  befor«i  at 
the  hands  of  the  power  trusts. 

Parties  may  coom  and  go,  but  TVA*  poweiv 
is  here  to  stay.  lit  turns  the  wheels  that 
grind  and  spin  and  weave  here  In  the  valley, 
just  as  it  can  in  other  valleys  all  across  the 
land.  It  lifts  loads  from  aching  backa.  It 
tolls  for  the  people,  giving  them  time  for 
things  they  never  had  time  for  bef(»'e — time 
to  laugh  and  play  and  live.  The  pe<^e  like 
it,  and  the  people  will  keep  It. 

As  one  of  those  Independents  who  helped 
put  Eisenhower  In,  I'd  like  to  warn  the  Re- 
publican Party  about  breaking  faith  with 
the  people:  about  going  back  to  do  business 
at  the  same  old  stand  in  the  same  old  way; 
about  building  up  a  special -privilege  class  to 
"ride  high,  wide,  and  handsome,"  again.  Wo 
have  buried  such  things,  and  they  are  better 
left  burled.  Woe  be  unto  they  who  dig 
them  up. 

J.  B.  WOOTHT. 

Whttb  Bljjww,  Tom. 


DoBiBatioB  of  Asia  Old  Policy  of  Rntsiaa 
Cxara 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

^  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UfdTtSD  STATES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1953 

hb.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoso  an  article 
entitled  "Domination  of  Asia  Old  Policy 
of  Russian  Czars,"  written  by  Constan- 
tine  Brown  and  published  in  the  Char- 
lotte (N.  C.)  Observer  of  May  3.  1953. 
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Tljere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

WASHiwcToir.— Many  people  still  under  the 
Impact  ot  the  teneu  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  promised  the  world  peace  and 
security  through  the  effective  collaboration 
of  all  nations,  cannot  believe  that  in  this 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  we  live  in 
the  midst  ot  power  politics.  And  the  center 
of  grarity  Is  not  Europe  but  Asia.  It  Is 
there  that  the  test  U  expected  between  the 
two  remaining  world  powers — the  United 
States  and  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 

Many  American  students  still  consider 
Lenin's  writings  and  statemenu  that  the 
natkm  which  can  dominate  Asia  will  domi- 
nate the  world  as  tl-e  first  IndicaUon  of 
Russia's  gigantic  plan  which  already  has 
been  half  fulfilled.  In  fact,  however,  this 
j  has  been  the  plsm  of  the  Russian  rulers 
*  trom  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  and  even 
earlier. 

Fot  centuries  the  dictators  of  that  vast 
seml-Aslatic  empire  have  attempted  to  creep 
Into  the  heartland  of  Asia.  They  proceeded 
cautiously  but  determinedly.  When  they 
stiffered  a  setback,  they  paused  to  regain 
their  breath.  But  at  no  time  throughout 
the  last  200  years,  from  the  days  of  the  ruth- 
less autocratic  ''proletarian  autocratic  Czars 
to  those  of  the  dictators,"  was  this  ambitious 
endeavor  ever  abandoned. 


?l 


r-  Europe,  the  American  people  were  told  In- 
cenantly.  Is  the  place  to  which  we  must  de- 
TOte  all  our  energies  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Red  aggression.  In  fact,  as  It  appears  now. 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  never  meant  to  use 
force  In  that  area.  Had  they  wanted  to  ex- 
tend themselves  by  force  to  the  channel, 
they  could  have  done  so  long  ago  before  and 
after  the  NATO  came  into  being.  It  Is  child- 
ish to  Imagine  that  even  today  Europe  could 
be  successfully  defended  with  something  like 
25  allied  combat -ready  divisions  and  leas 
than  3.000  planes — many  of  which  are  obso- 
lescent— against  a  Red  and  satelUte  army  of 
nuxt  than  230  ready  divisions  and  some 
20.000  modem   first-line  planes; 

The  Russian  sUategy  In  Europe  appears  to 
have  been  to  soften  the  major  Western 
Powers  by  the  cold  war  and  through  an  In- 
telligent subversive  propaganda  which 
caused  the  widespread  neutralism  move- 
ment. After  this  softening  up  operation  ap- 
peared to  have  accomplished  Its  task,  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin  tiu-ned  on  the  present 
soft  and  sweet  music  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Red 
dove  flutters  mainly  over  Parts.  London,  and 
Bonn,  and  files  only  hesitatingly  and  rarely 
over  the  United  States. 


AT   OVtHMl  UHI'l  I 

The  last  war  gave  the  men  In  Moscow  their 
golden  opportunity.  The  once  powerful 
Western  European  nations  possessing  vital 
Interests  In  Asia  were  definitely  flattened 
out.  Two  bloody  and  costly  wars  had  taken 
all  the  fight  out  of  them.  The  loss  of  their 
colonial  empires  aggravated  their  economic 
pUght. 

The  casualUes  suffered  by  Great  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Germany  In  the  two  World  Wars 
actually  reduced  them  after  V-J  Day  to 
second-class  powers.  But  In  their  stead  roae 
America,  not  as  a  power  In  quest  of  colonies 
and  overseas  possessions  but  as  a  crusading 
nation  for  freedom,  which  after  some  years 
of  doubts  and  hesitations,  decided  to  chal- 
lenge the  Russian  ambitions  for  world 
domination. 

It  Is  an  IronlcHl  fact  that  It  was  the  Ameri- 
can leaders  of  the  Second  World  War  who 
gave  the  Moscow  men  the  green  light,  as- 
sumedly  because  they  could  not  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  to  proceed  with  the 
subjugation  of  China.  And  China  Is  today, 
as  It  has  been  before,  the  key  to  the  domi- 
nation of  Asia. 

Today,  regardless  of  the  recent  Red  diplo- 
matic offensives,  the  aim  of  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  has  become  painfully  clear  to  the 
American  leadership.  It  may  be  that  for 
diplomatic  reasons  some  of  our  policymakers 
are  still  pretending  not  to  see  It.  They  do 
not  wish  to  appear  pessimistic  to  a  peace- 
hungry  nation  like  ours  and  blurt  out  the 
fact  that  while  a  shaky  peace  might  possibly 
be  maintained  for  a  few  years,  the  ultimate 
development  must  be  a  showdown  between 
the  United  States  and  the  partly  Asiatic 
peoples  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

ASIA    NSCLSCTXD 

Public  attention  has  been  attracted  In  the 
last  5  years  to  the  cold  war  In  Europe.  We 
have  been  told  that  free  Western  Europe 
must  be  saved  at  any  price  lest  we  lose  our 
own  freedom.  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Korea  was 
considered  as  of  secondary  Importance. 

At  the  Senate  hearings  following  the  dis- 
missal of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir.  who  alone 
among  the  top  military  men  of  this  country 
realized  what  was  actually  at  stake,  no  lesser 
person  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  told  the  Sena- 
tors that  If  we  permitted  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  Into  a  military  campaign  In  Asia  we 
would  fight  a  wrong  war  at  the  wrong  time 
In  the  wrong  place. 


Itdy't  CoBtribatioB  to  NATO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  MlfWiniA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscono  an  article 
entitled  "lUly:  Up  by  the  Bootstraps. 
With  Tug  Prom  United  States  Economy." 
written  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  May  5,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Is  NATO  WoTTH  rr?— Italy  :  Vr  bt  thi  Boor- 
8T«APs    WrrH    Tiro    Paoic    Umrro    8t*i^ 

ECONOMT UNUCFLOTmCNT    AND    OvrXPOPU- 

LATioN  Smo,  Doo  A  Nation  Facimo  CmxxiAi. 
Elcctions  in  Junk 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
Rottx. — It's  a  problem  here  these  days  to 
get  anyone  to  talk  about  anything  except 
Mrs.  Clare  Booths  Luce,  whose  appointment 
as  the  new  American  Ambassador  here  has 
set  off  the  greatest  spree  of  Roman  tongue- 
wagging  since  the  Invasion  of  the  Visigoths. 
But  if  you  do  succeed,  the  experience,  up  to 
a  point.  Is  a  heartening  one. 

Italy  has  made  more  progress  since  1945 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  would  have  cared 
to  predict.  Along  the  three  primary  lines 
of  Italian  foreign  policy — European  uitlfica- 
tlon,  cooperation  and  friendship  with  the 
United  States,  and  reestabllsbment  of  Its 
national  prestige  in  Europe — the  Italians 
have  set  marks  which  other  countries  could 
well  try  to  match. 

Unrtiflled  by  the  serious  rivalries  of  more 
powerful  European  countries.  Italy  has  pro- 
vided the  strongest  support  t(x  NATO  ob- 
jectives, including  the  creation  of  an  Inte- 
grated European  army.  Refreshingly,  the 
Government  holds  the  political  strength  to 
push  through  its  programs  with  relative  ease. 
Ratification  of  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity treaty  probably  can  be  accomplished 
any  time  the  Government  wants  to  make 
the  move.  The  holdup  seems  to  be  caused 
mainly  by  the  reluctance  of  Italy  to  be  the 
only  country  to  take  the  plunge. 


m    OASPiai    DC    TTEAI.    BOLS 

In  the  present  wrangling  between  Franc* 
and  Germany  over  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Italy's  Premier  I>  Gasperl  Is  playing  an  lm« 
portant  mediation  role. 

On  the  economic  front.  Italy  has  staged  a 
comeback  from  the  ruin  of  war — leas  dra- 
matic than  Germany's,  but  no  leas  satisfac- 
tory. At  war's  end.  economlsU  estimated 
that  about  one-third  trf  the  national  prop- 
erty had  been  destroyed.  The  country  faced 
staggering  losses  In  hotuing.  railroads,  and 
shipping.  lu  agricultural  production  was 
about  one-third  the  prewar  level.  The  public 
morale — already  greatly  dislntefo-ated  by 
war — was  on  the  verge  of  complete  collapse 
at  the  prospect  <rf  starvation. 

Today,  Italian  production  stands  at  about 
160  percent  of  its  prewar  level.  Pood  produc- 
tion—where the  possibilities  of  further  ex- 
ploitation of  already  overworked  resources 
are  more  limited — is  105  percent  of  what  it 
was  before  the  war. 

The  government  has  faced  and  conquered 
a  fantastic  infiation  problem  In  these  post- 
war years.  At  one  stage  the  lira  went  down 
to  one  fifty-fifth  of  its  normal  value  In  the 
postwar  years.  Italy  pushed  through  sxKh 
rigid  currency  reforms  that  the  lira  U  now 
rated  among  the  soundest  currencies  In 
Burope.  Living  standards  In  most  of  Italy 
today  are  as  high  or  higher  than  they  were 
before  the  war. 

In  the  traditionally  depressed  south,  the 
government  has  launched  a  carefully  worked 
out  12-year  development  plan  that  Includes 
»«)uslng.  road  building.  Irrigation,  soil  rec- 
lamation, and  Industrialization.  The  effects 
are  already  being  felt  in  higher  consumption 
rates,  which  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  a  temporary  depression  in  Italy's 
northern  textile  Industry. 

Even  in  the  military  field.  Italy  seems  to 
be  emerging  from  the  comic -opera  class  to 
make  something  like  a  genuine  contribution 
to  European  defense.  The  latest  figures  show 
toUl  forces  of  about  338.000;  7  Infantry  dlvl- 
slons  at  varying  strength  leveU:  S  motorized 
divisions  and  1  armored  division.  1  armored 
brigade  and  3  Alpine  brigades.  The  navy 
Includes  3  cruisers.  13  destroyers,  and  more 
than  100  escort  craft  and  minesweepers. 
The  "ir  force  has  three  fighter  groups  which 
are     Ung  equipped  with  jet  planes. 

Mv-re  important,  perhaps.  U  the  reoovery 
of  morale  and  standing  of  the  Italian  mlU- 
tary.  which  finished  the  war  at  an  under- 
standably  low  ebb.  Unlike  many  countries  In 
Europe,  rearmament  is  not  being  made  Into 
a  poUtlcal  footbaU  here.  Italy  has  come 
as  close  as  any  of  her  partners  to  meeting 
optimistic  NATO  commitmenU.  and  U  likely 
to  keep  on  doing  it. 

An>  AND   tNITIATITE 

These  measurable  examples  of  progr^. 
have  been  made  largely  as  the  result  of  un- 
expectedly vigorous  Italian  initiative.  Amer- 
ican aid.  of  course,  has  played  a  part.  In 
terms  of  plenty  of  advice  and  a  reasonably 
liberal  helping  of  cash.  The  bill  to  the 
American  taxpayer  since  the  war  has  come 
close  to  $3  billion. 

It  U  very  easy  on  the  basis  of  a  few  en- 
couraging facts  to  conclude  that  aU  the  fea- 
txu-es  on  the  Italian  landscape  are  uniformly 
bright.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 
some  ugly  flies  in  the  Italian  ointment  that 
no  amount  of  optimism  can  conceal. 

Perhaps  the  largest  of  these  is  the  classic 
problem  of  overpopulation  and  unemploy- 
ment, which  has  plagued  Italy  for  genera- 
tions. Up  to  1920,  this  problem  was  solved 
by  the  emigration  of  hundreds  of  thovisanda 
of  Italians  each  year  to  other  European  coun- 
tries and  to  the  New  World.  Mxissollnl  tried 
to  handle  It  by  building  up  the  country's  In- 
dustry and  encouraging  colonization.  The 
return  of  these  colonists  since  World  W* 
n,  combined  with  rigid  restrictions  by  most 
countries  on  Immigrants  from  Italy,  has  put 
a  serious  squeeze  on  the  employment  picture. 
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Today,  despite  a  million  new  jobs  created 
In  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
close  to  2  million  unemplojred  in  Italy.  There 
Is  perhaps  an  equal  number  underemployed, 
plus  nearly  a  half  mUUon  refugees  from 
Yugoslavia  and  North  Africa.  The  total 
backlog  Is  placed  at  about  4  million  people 
more  than  the  country's  economy  can 
support. 

BASICALLY   A   POO*   COUWT»T 

No  recital  of  economic  progress  can  chang* 
the  fact  that  Italy  is  basically  a  poor  coun- 
try where  47  million  people  try  to  earn  their 
livln^  on  116.000  square  miles,  two-thirds 
of  which  Is  unproductive.  Nothing  can  dis- 
guise the  meagerness  of  Italy's  natural  re- 
sources or  her  urgent  dependence  on  others 
for  raw  materials. 

These  primary  facts  color  the  whole  Italian 
political  and  economic  picture.  They  go  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  many  of  Italy's 
national  characteristics,  good  as  well  as  bad. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  they  explain  the 
steam  behind  Italy's  drive  for  European  uni- 
fication, particularly  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical field.  Italy  realizes  that  its  problem 
of  overpopulation  cannot  be  solved  except 
by  concerted  International  action.  Italians 
dont  have  to  be  talked  Into  the  Idea  that  a 
freer  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between 
the  nstions  of  Western  Europe  would  be  to 
their  own  distinct  advantage. 

The  facts  on  overpopulation  and  unem- 
ployment also  explain  to  a  degree  Italy's 
relatively  palnlees  progress  toward  rearma- 
ment, her  ability  to  set  high  physical  stand- 
ards In  picking  recruits,  the  few  political  ob- 
stacles in  administering  universal  mUltary 
training.  The  growth  of  the  armed  senricea 
can  hardly  be  conaidered  as  even  a  partial 
solution  for  Italy's  manpower  surplus,  but  it 
has  been  more  of  a  help  than  a  complica- 
tion. 

aaa  powsartn. 


Ob  the  other  aide  of  tb«  ooln.  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  represent  an  Important 
factor  in  explaining  the  otherwise  puollng 
fact  that  the  Communist  Party  is  still  such 
a  powerful  political  force  in  Itrly.  The 
Communists  and  far-left  Socialists  captiu-ed 
nearly  one-third  of  the  votes  cast  In  the 
last  naUonal  election.  In  1948.  And  in  con- 
trast to  the  picture  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  leftist  elemenU  have  abown  few 
algns  of  fatigue  since  then. 

On  the  contrary,  extremist  undemocratic 
factions  on  both  the  right  and  left  seem  to 
be  gaining  steam  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
servative coalition  that  makes  up  the  pres- 
ent government.  In  the  1948  elections,  the 
government  won  control  of  more  than  62 
percent  of  the  seats  in  the  lower  hotise.  The 
leftist  groups  got  about  31  percent;  the  neo- 
PasclsU  on  the  right  about  3  percent. 

In  last  year's  municipal  elections,  how- 
ever, the  picture  changed  disturbingly. 
When  the  results  were  In,  the  center  coali- 
tion had  only  61  percent  of  the  votes.  The 
left  opposition  held  35  percent;  the  right 
opposition  had  jumped  to  12  percent. 

The  explanations  for  this  are  as  many  and 
as  complicated  as  there  are  experts  on  Italian 
politics.  But  the  big  Impression  remains 
that  Italy  Is  facing  an  extremely  critical  test 
when  the  people  go  to  the  polls  nexv  month 
for  their  new  general  elections. 

COALITION  Bcrranr  hamo  om 
The  election  Issue  bolls  down  to  this:  If 
the  center  coalition  can  hang  onto  at  least 
51  percent  of  thie  vote,  the  chances  are — 
thanks  to  *he  provisions  of  the  recently 
passed  election  law — that  they  will  continue 
to  control  a  workable  majority  of  seats 
In  the  Parliament.  If  they  dont  get  a 
majority,  Italy  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
the  same  kind  of  political  paralysis  that  you 
find  In  Prance.  In  that  case,  the  bright 
course  of  progress  that  makes  such  pleasant 
leading  today  will  be  seriously  Imperiled. 
.  Present  government  leaders — backed  In 
their   opinion   by    many    foreign   observers 


here — are  counting  on  the  goremment's 
record  and  the  very  great  peraonal  pres- 
tige of  Premier  de  Gasperl  to  pun  them 
through.  But  there  are  few  Ulusloos  that 
the  good  cause,  which  Includes  the  whole 
gamut  of  United  States  and  NATO  inter- 
ests In  Italy,  la  In  for  a  tough  fight  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 


NatioBal  Defestc  Aspect* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MAsaACHUiiaiia 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  7. 1953 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Roger  M.  Elyes.  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  Washing- 
ton D.  C: 

The  theme  of  your  conference,  A  Positive 
Approach  To  Peace,  Is  commendable  and 
timely.  All  of  us  hold  firmly  in  our  hearts 
the  fervent  hope  that  peace  will  come  soon 
and  that  It  will  be  lasting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  today  is  the  establishment  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  peace  among  all  nations  in  order 
that  men  may  divert  their  efforts  and  their 
thinking  toward  the  achievement  of  rising 
standards  of  living  for  all  people. 

Experience,  however,  has  taiight  us  that 
peace  and  war  are  separated  only  by  the  thin 
tissue  of  human  faith  and  understanding. 

No  matter  how  strong  our  yearning,  we 
must  not  become  so  fascinated  by  the  dove 
of  peace  that  we  overlook  the  circling  hawk 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  strike  Its  prey. 
Wi)  must  be  ever  ready  to  counter  any  preda- 
tory force  which  casts  its  shadow  upon  trea 
people. 

Howevw.  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace  and 
•ecuxity,  we  should  be  ever  conscious  of  the 
delicate  balance  we  must  maintain  between 
our  desire  for  secxu^ty  for  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  and  our  economic  capabilities. 

Military  strength  and  economic  strength 
are  inseparable.  The  sustained  striking 
power  of  the  military  is  no  greater  than  the 
economic  body  from  which  It  derives  Ita 
vitality. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  sufficient  military 
posture  to  deter  our  potential  enemiea,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  peace. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  our  economic  ca- 
pabilities, we  shall  have  lost  our  way  of  life. 

If  we  pursue  an  Inefficient  approach  to 
national  security,  we  shall  have  lost  both. 

Because  we  are  a  democratic  people  and 
love  our  peaceful  ptirsults.  we  are  not  mili- 
tary minded.  When  forced  into  conflict, 
however,  we  suppcM^  our  fighting  men  with 
all  the  knowledge  and  energy  at  our  com- 
mand, for  together  we  have  a  grim  deter- 
mination to  win. 

The  p>ages  ot  history  Indicate  that  once 
victory  Is  won,  we  tiirn  our  backs  on  thoughts 
of  war,  and  give  our  full  attention  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  which  have  made  America 
great. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  we  engaged  in  a  process 
of  rapid  demobilization.  Thereafter  and  be- 
f(He  Korea,  our  military  posture  was  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate. 

ITien  came  Korea  In  June  of  1950.  On  De- 
cember 19,  1950,  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency was  proclaimed.  Mobilization  target 
dates  were  set.  Huge  sums  of  money  were 
appropriated.      The    military    services    at- 


tempted to  commit  these  funds  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  long  and  tedlotis  processes 
of  placing  our  military  contracts  absorbed 
precious  time.  Indxistry  proceeded  with  dis- 
patch once  it  received  the  authorization 
upon  which  It  coiild  start  mto  action. 

Men  of  industry  remember  well  the  exag- 
gerated figures  for  requirements  and  the  un- 
reallftic  schedules  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  military.  Planning,  tools, 
equipment,  and  facilities  were  to  be  based 
upon  these  theoretical  programs. 

With  this  onrush  of  orders  came  the  diire 
for  an  Indvistrlal  mobilization  base  founded 
upon  the  same  theoretical  calculations. 

Industry  turned  to  the  task  of  doing  Its 
best  to  meet  the  production  targets  set  by 
the  military. 

Then  came  the  period  of  so-called  cut- 
backs, stretchouts,  and  program  changes, 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  unrealistic 
planning  closer  to  the  possibility  of  reallstlo 
accomplishment.  Pantastlc  paper  targets 
crumbled  before  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Even  today  there  are  still  huge  sums 
of  money  obligated  to  be  spent  for  Items 
which  have  not  yet  been  fabricated,  nor  will 
they  be  for  some  time. 

Unrealistic  requirements,  poor  planning. 
and  inefficient  execution  all  combined  with 
the  eh<Ht  span  of  time  to  cause  waste  of 
money,  poor  utilization  of  manpower,  unnec- 
essary drain  of  materials  from  the  civilian 
economy,  and  the  inefficient  use  of  tools, 
equipment,  and  facilities. 

Then,  too,  when  dollars  became  abundant, 
the  military,  after  slim  years,  refilled  Its 
storehouses  and  Installations  with  many 
Items  more  easily  procured  but  not  of  vital 
Importance  to  national  security.  Por  ex- 
ample, most  of  us  would  question  the  combat 
capabilities  of  a  year's  surplus  supply  of 
calculating  machines. 

With  the  passing  or  each  day,  our  money 
tended  to  lose  Its  value.  The  goods  and  serv- 
ices sharply  Increased  In  cost.  We  could  not 
buy  as  much  security  with  our  dollars  when 
inflation  began  taking  its  toll.  Even  mora 
regrettable  is  the  fact  that  such  an  apiwoach 
to  national  security  has  left  va  with  many 
Imbalances  In  our  program. 

We  have  been  and  we  are  i>aylng  dearly  for 
two  mistaken  conceptions  with  respect  to 
national  secxulty.  Plrst:  unsound  and  un- 
realistic calculations  of  requirements  for  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  supplies  on  the  part 
of  the  military.  Second:  a  neglect  of  the 
needs  of  a  minimum  military  posture  In  time 
of  peace. 

The  soldier  Is  trained  from  the  time  ha 
enters  the  service  to  be  certain  of  an  ample 
supply  ot  the  materials  and  equipment  re- 
qtilred  for  his  assigned  irtssions.  If  you 
were  in  his  position  and  had  his  training, 
you  might  take  the  same  view. 

So  this  conception  finds  Its  way  into  the 
tables  of  requirements  used  by  the  military. 
As  these  pass  from  one  echelon  to  another, 
throvigh  the  maze,  each  working  level  ap- 
pears to  add  safety  margins,  pipelines,  and 
attrition  factors,  until  the  inflation  of  figures 
is  Inevitable.  One  mobilization  plan  resulted 
In  requirements  over  and  above  assets  on 
hand  which  would  cost  $530  billion  for  hard 
goods  alone.  This  plan,  based  on  a  hard- 
goods  production  in  1952  of  $78  billion,  would 
have  taken  all  of  American  Industry  more 
than  6  years  to  produce  if  it  had  the  proper 
tools,  manp>ower,  and  facilities. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Ameri- 
can Industry  produced,  and  this  country 
shipped  to  Europe,  twice  as  much  material  as 
was  used  In  the  European  theater  in  World 
War  n. 

On  the  other  hand,  we,  as  civilians,  must 
take  our  share  of  the  blame  for  the  condi- 
tions that  resulted  in  part  from  the  neglect 
of  our  military  posture.  Such  a  process,  re- 
peated too  often,  can  result  In  consequences 
which  make  one  shudder  to  ponder. 

Therefore,  as  civilians,  we  must  cease  to 
cut  the  military  to  the  bone  In  time  of  peace, 
while.  OQ  the  other  hand,  we  permit  them  to 
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utlllae  our  resources  unnecessarily  In  time  of 
war  as  a  result  of  Inflated  requirements. 

If  we  Insist  tbat  the  military  abandon  their 
present  attitude  as  claimants  for  absolute 
requirements  without  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic consequences,  we  should  also  Insist 
that  the  civilian  attitude  of  Irresponsibility 
between  wars  should  be  abandoned. 

Too  few  of  us  have  a  real  conception  of 
the  substantial  portion  of  our  economic  vital- 
ity that  IB  siphoned  away  as  a  result  of  our 
past  approach  to  military  programs. 

A  few  facts  will  give  you  some  order  of 
magnitude. 

For  example,  the  Army  alone  now  has  on 
band  and  on  order  for  distribution  through 
the  depot  system  guods  having  a  value  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  total  value  of  all 
Inventories  in  the  hands  of  all  manufac- 
turers of  all  things  within  the  United  States. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  dtirlng  the  current  fiscal  year  are  each 
expected  to  equal  or  exceed  the  total  net 
Income  of  all  farm  operators  In  the  United 
States  during  1952,  while  Navy  expenditures 
are  equivalent  to  more  than  three-foxirths 
of  the  total  farm  income. 

The  current  replacement  value  of  the 
capital  assets  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  land  and  buildings  of  military  In- 
stallations, and  Inventories  of  supplies  and 
equipment  of  the  services,  is  more  than  38 
times  the  total  assets  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Total  expenditxires  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, will  amount  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  a  total  equal  to  the  combined  dollar 
sales  of  the  23  largest  industrial  manufac- 
ttiring  corporations  In  the  United  States — 
this  means  all  corporations  with  individual 
■ales  of  1  billion  or  more  in  1952. 

The  Armed  Forces  now  Include  over  4,- 
800,000  people — 3.500,000  military  personnel 
and  1300.000  civilian  employees.  This  Is 
equal  to  the  combined  populations  of  the 
cities  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  and 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  civilian  employment  alone  Is  almost 
l\i  times  the  employment  of  the  entire 
automobile  manufacturing  Industry. 

Today,  the  research  and  development  being 
carried  on  by  the  military  substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  total  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  by  private  industry  with  its  own 
ftmds.  Our  research  and  development  pro- 
gram Is  estimated  to  cost  us  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  Income  for  the  year 
1950-51  for  all  colleges  and  u:ilver8itles,  pub- 
lic and  private,  used  for  educational  and 
general  purposes  In  the  United  States. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  imtll  lasting  peace 
Is  an  established  fact  throughout  the  world. 
we  must  be  prepared  with  adequate  military 
strength  to  cope  successfully  with  any  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  cannot 
maintain  such  a  position  without  continuing 
the  drain  on  our  resources  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past. 

Most  people  familiar  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  conscious  of  the  duplication 
and  inefficiency  that  exists.  There  has  been 
much  oral  and  written  discussion;  there  have 
been  a  host  of  investigations.  It  is  said  that 
surveys  and  reports  discussing  the  various 
problems  of  the  military  services  have  cost 
millions  of  dollars,  and  would  fill  a  wing  of 
the  Pentagon.  The  list  of  committees  and 
panels  in  printed  form  would  take  on  the 
proportions  of  the  telephone  book  of  a  large 
city. 

But  with  all  these,  we  have  failed  to  solve 
our  problem  and  have  perhaps  added  to  the 
confusion. 

By  what  process,  then,  can  we  find  a  suc- 
cessful solution? 

We  mtist  first  put  our  problem  into  proper 
perspective.  This  country  is  fortunate  to 
have  some  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  in 
the  world.  Fine  and  sincere  people,  both 
military  and  civilian,  who  love  their  coiintry 


•a  you  do  ar*  in  subetanUal  majority 
throughout  the  Military  Establishment. 
They  are  Just  as  much  the  victims  of  the 
system  as  you,  the  taxpayers,  may  consider 
yourselves. 

They  need  your  help  not  your  criticism. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  for  the  serv- 
ices is  that  of  procurement.  While  there 
are  definite  weaknesses  in  the  armed  services 
procurement  system,  the  military  has  re- 
ceived much  criticism  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled.  They  are  forced  to  contend  with 
a  complexity  of  laws  and  regulations,  some 
of  which  were  passed  in  the  depression  of 
1930-32  furthering  certain  objectives  not 
entirely  or  directly  related  to  the  needs  of 
military  procurement.  These  have  not  only 
caused  proctirement  delays,  but,  in  many 
cases,  have  forced  the  procurement  officers 
to  award  contracts  to  marginal  and  sub- 
standard sources,  in  whose  ability  they  had 
little  confidence. 

If  we  expect  the  military  to  do  an  effective 
Job  of  procurement  comparable  to  that  of 
American  industry  we  must  give  them  the 
same  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  we  are  to 
have  efficient  policies  and  methods  of  stock 
control  and  distribution,  we  must  assist 
them  in  instituting  these  modem  practices 
familiar  to  American  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

They,  in  turn,  must  cooperate  by  utiliz- 
ing commercial  items  wherever  practical  for 
nonmllitary  services.  Specifications  and  re- 
quirements for  both  tactical  and  nontacti- 
cal  items  must  be  derived  from  intelligent 
thinking  and  sound  Judgment. 

They  must  also  fully  cooperate  in  driving 
out  wasteful  practices  throughout  the  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Also,  we  must  remedy  the  greatest  short- 
coming of  the  military  establishment  if  we 
are  to  get  the  most  of  our  defense  dollars. 

Sound  planning  and  efficient  execution 
not  only  reqyire  clear  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility,  proper  relations  between 
line  and  staff  in  an  organization,  but  most 
Important,  sound  and  adequate  manage- 
ment. Though  your  Department  of  Defense 
is  the  largest  organization  in  the  world,  it 
has  only  a  handful  of  men  whose  abilities, 
knowledge,  and  experience  approach  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  task.  No  organization 
has  ever  been  strong,  successfiU,  and  effi- 
cient without  the  creative  leadership  that 
comes  from  a  management  group  sufficient 
in  number  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  or- 
ganizjition,  and  well-balanced  as  to  qualifi- 
cations to  meet  the  complex  problems  that 
must  be  solved. 

Once  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  provided 
with  adequate  management  support  to  han- 
dle the  task,  more  rapid  progress  can  be 
made  toward  creating  a  hard-hitting,  effec- 
tive, and  economical  organization  for  na- 
tional security. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  subject  which  Is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  one  of  the  communi- 
ties which  you  represent  throughout  the 
United  States — that  of  the  Industrial  mobil- 
ization base.  When  we  think  about  Ameri- 
can industry,  we  must  remember  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  primarily  a  nation  of  small 
business — we  must  also  remember,  that  the 
quantity  and  complexity  of  the  weapons 
and  equipment  required  for  national  de- 
fense make  it  fortunate  that  we  also  have 
some  big  businesses.  Therefore,  to  marshal 
our  industrial  capacity,  we  must  utilize  a 
proper  blend  of  both. 

An  effective  base  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion is  essential,  as  well  as  a  minimum  stock- 
pile of  materiel.  We  mtist  maintain  a  care- 
ful balance  between  weapons  that  are  im- 
mediately required  if  war  occiu-s,  and  the 
lead  times  necessary  to  produce  in  quanti- 
ty weapons  of  proven  design  from  existing 
or  readUy  available  capacity. 

Technological  progress  with  respect  to 
new  weapons  and  equipment  makes  this  a 
desirable  policy,  rather  than  risk  the  stock- 


piling   of   end    items    that   deteriorate,    or 
quickly  become  outmoded  and  obsolete. 

When  choosing  organizations  large  or 
small  which  will  comprise  the  mobilization 
base,  there  are  six  principles  that  thould  b* 
kept  in  mind. 

Pint,  it  is  essential  that  the  organization 
have  the  management  and  technical  knowl- 
edge required  to  efficiently  and  successfully 
accomplish  the  production  task  to  be  as- 
signed. 

Second,  it  must  have  available  faclUttes 
and  equipment,  or  by  reasonable  addiUon 
to  existing  facilities  have  the  capacity  re- 
quired both  as  to  quality  and  adequacy. 

Third,  it  should  be  sufficienUy  well  fl. 
nanced  so  that  it  will  need  only  to  supple- 
ment its  capital  and  not  expect  to  rely 
completely  on  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment assistance. 

Fourth,  there  mtist  be  a  sufficient  reser- 
voir of  manpower  with  the  ability  and  skill 
required   for   efficient    production. 

Fifth,  based  on  the  nature  of  equipment 
to  be  produced,  no  facility  should  be  estab- 
lished which  falls  below  the  requirements 
of  a  minimum  economic  production  unit. 

Sixth,  an  organization  should  not  be  given 
more  defense  business  than  it  can  efficiently 
handle.  It  is  generally  accepted  principle, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  business,  that  a 
company  cannot  assimilate  more  than  3  or  4 
times  its  civilian  dollar  volume  in  military 
production. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  considerations. 
Under  conditions  of  potential  atomic  war- 
fare, a  reasonable  dispersal  of  facilities  is 
desired,  but  in  no  case  should  this  be  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  unnecessary  dissi- 
pation of  our  productive  capacity. 

A  well-considered  mobilization  base  must, 
of  necessity,  have  the  elements  of  quantity 
and  quality  in  proper  proportion.  To  ac- 
complish this  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  this  on  an  Item-to-item  basis. 
Since  approximately  700  items  constitute  75 
percent  of  the  major  production  problems, 
a  selective  approach  is  within  the  realm  of 
practical  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  mobilization  base,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  complete  review  of  our 
present  position  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  past  planning,  the  results  obtained, 
and  its  true  qualify  in  the  light  of  industrial 
experience.  Thus,  we  can  validate  our  in- 
dustrial mobilization  beae. 

Undoubtedly,  such  a  reviev  will  bring  to 
light  facilities  which  do  not  meet  the  prin- 
cipal requirements  of  a  sound  base.  Also, 
certain  gaps  may  appear  which  should  be 
filled.  In  many  instances  we  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  greater  capacity  through  balancing 
tools  and  machinery,  better  cycling  of  man- 
power, and  more  effective  phasing  of  supply 
with  respect  to  materials  and  subcontracted 
parts  or  components. 

Now  that  peak  production  for  military 
requirements  will  be  reached  within  the  lead 
times  of  the  respective  items,  it  becomes 
highly  Important  that  we  take  into  account 
the  preservation,  through  continued  opera- 
tion, of  basic  pilot  lines  insofar  as  practical. 
It  Is  equally  important  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  maintaining.  Insofar  as  it 
can  be  practically  achieved,  the  health  of 
industries  particularly  vital  to  national  de- 
fense which  do  not  have  full  opportunity  to 
share  in  civilian  production.  The  aircraft 
industry  Is  an  example  of  this  type.  We 
must  avoid  for  them,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation,  insofar  as  possible  a  shutdown 
such  as  they  experienced  after  World  War  II. 
A  careful  projection  of  requirements  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  close  cooperation  between 
Industry  and  the  Defense  Department,  wUl 
be  necessary  to  achieve  this  result. 

Because  In  some  Instances  the  mobiliza- 
tion base  is  too  widely  diffused,  there  will  be 
situations  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
item  manufactured  is  not  required  to  main- 
tain a  nainimum  economic  production  flow 
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In  an  faclltttos.  In  ttisse  ^easss.  entaln  of 
ths  factUtias  wUl  be  forced  to  stop  produc- 
tion, and  where  neoasuary  for  ttks  maints- 
nancs  of  the  mobilisation  base,  arrangements 
will  bs  made  for  standby,  while  in  others, 
the  tools  will  be  handled  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  assure  their  svallabUlty.  The  general 
poUcy  will  be  that  of  retaining  the  low-cost 
producer  of  desired  goods,  as  against  the 
high-cost  producer. 

Careful  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  long  lead  time  tools  and  other 
factors  necessary  to  an  effective  mobUizatlon 
base,  within  the  funds  available  for  such 
purposes. 

In  the  days  that  lie  ahead,  many  decisions 
will  be  made  by  thoee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  national  defense.  Tou  msy 
be  certain  that  they  will  be  carefully  weighed 
when  they  affect  msterial  things.  When 
they  affect  people,  human  understanding 
will  also  play  Its  part. 

The  greatness  of  the  American  people  has 
been  demonstrated  through  the  pages  of  his- 
tory by  their  ability  to  produce  a  great  leader 
with  the  qualities  necessary  to  best  deter- 
mine the  proper  course  to  be  taken  at  times 
of  vital  decision. 

In  President  Blsen hewer  we  hsve  not  only 
•  great  statesman,  but  a  great  military  leader 
of  demonstrated  capscity.  He  more  than 
any  other  person  In  the  United  States  Is  flt- 
ted  to  truly  assees  the  world  slttiation  and 
the  requirements  ot  a  sound  military  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  today  a  powerful  striking  force 
capable  of  dealing  devastating  blows  to  any 
nation  that  may  challenge  our  freedom. 

What  better  testimony  can  there  be  to  our 
military  strength  than  the  fact  that  we  can 
openly  discuss  our  weaknesses. 

We  never  need  fear  any  nation  in  the 
world  so  long  as  we  cherlah  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

It  is  from  our  lore  of  freedom  that  we  de- 
rive our  vitality.  Freedom,  in  terms  of 
American  history,  has  meant  the  effective 
and  successful  course  of  an  activity  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  people  who,  with  a  clear 
ambition  In  view,  combined  for  the  task, 
fltted  themselves  for  action,  and  achieved  the 
desired  goal.  Freedom  is  s  dynamic  action 
whether  it  be  material  or  of  the  spirit.  Its 
roots  are  in  life  itself,  and  its  fruits  are  bom 
of  human  activity. 

We  Americans  have  created  a  great  coun- 
try. We  have  created  a  standard  of  living 
matched  by  no  other  nation.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  way  of  life  which  has  bound  us  to 
one  to  another  as  no  other  people  have 
ever  been  bound  together.  We  have  gained 
so  much  over  the  years,  let  us  keep  what  we 
have.  Let  us  go  forward  with  the  ingenuity 
for  which  our  people  are  noted,  that  we  may 
leave  our  children  a  nation  that  Is  safe  to 
live  In.  a  way  of  life  that  wlU  bring  them 
deep  satisfaction,  and  a  memory  of  our  deeds 
of  which  they  can  be  J\utly  proud. 


OatUwsff  th«  CemoMMst  Parly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  8KNATK  OP  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  Maw  7, 1953 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith]  introduced  Senate  bill  200. 
a  bill  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
and  similar  organisations.  One  of  the 
finest  editorials  I  have  read  in  a  great 
many  years  was  published  by  the  Bangor 


Daily  News  on  Monday,  January  12, 1953. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Second  Smith 
Act?"  I  recommend  that  ail  Members 
of  the  Senate  read  the  editorial  in  full, 
because  I  believe  they  will  find  it  instruc- 
tive. Informative,  and  very  interesting. 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Sboono  Smith  Act? 
Neither  the  Smith  Act  of  IMO  nor  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  applying  and  upholding 
It  in  the  case  of  the  11  Communist  leaders 
"outlawed"  the  Communist  Party. 

What  was  outlawed  by  the  most  solemn 
process  of  legislative  and  Judicial  determina- 
tion was  conspiracy — the  Conununlst-type 
conspiracy  to  teach  and  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Otovemment. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  pointed  out  in  his 
concurring  opinion,  that  crime  lay  in  the 
conspiracy  itself,  rather  than  its  Illegal  end: 
and  it  could  no  more  be  protected  by  the 
free  speech  amendment  merely  because 
speech  and  writing  were  Its  main  instru- 
menU,  than  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  (which 
does  not  have  to  be  successful  in  order  to  be 
Illegal)  can  be  protected  on  that  ground. 

That  crime  was  conspiracy;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  Supreme  Court  flnally  spoken  than 
the  convicted  leaders  and  their  Communist 
Party  associates  gave  every  indication  that 
the  conspiracy  was  in  full  force  and  would 
be  so  continued.  A  long  ofDclal  party  mani- 
festo blasted  and  defled  both  Congress  and 
the  courts:  the  conspiratorial  techniques 
were  turned  at  onoe  toward  upsetting  or 
overthrowing  the  law  and  the  verdict  while 
carrying  on  with  undiminished  vigor  the 
other  objects  of  the  conspiracy.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  substitute  leaders  had 
already  been  designated  to  replace  those 
about  to  go  to  Jail,  while  no  Communist  pro- 
nouncement even  hinted  at  the  slightest 
intention  to  change  the  party  policies  and 
techniques  and  so  bring  the  party  activities 
back  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  demo- 
cratic political  action. 

Faced  with  a  defiance  so  blunt  and  blatant, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  were  scarcely  left  with  an  option. 
Twenty-one  indictments  under  the  Smith 
Act  were  returned  against  the  second  rank 
of  Communist  leadership,  including  most  of 
those  who  it  was  believed  had  been  selected 
to  lead  the  conspiracy  during  the  top  rank's 
sojourn  in  Jail.  Those  cases,  too.  were 
eventually  proved. 

But  whUe  the  long  trial  before  Judge 
Medina  cleared  much  of  the  tangled  and  dis- 
puted groundwork,  the  fact  remains  that 
no  one  can  be  convicted  merely  because  he 
to  a  Communtot.  The  Smith  Act,  then,  to  in 
no  sense  a  flnal  answer  to  modern  Inflltrative 
subversion. 

But  last  week  a  bUl  to  do  Just  that  was 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Inasmuch  as  Its  sponsor  to  Maine's  senior 
Senator  Mabgaxxt  Chasz  SMrrn,  thto  meas- 
ure, if  enacted  Into  law,  could  hardly  escape 
being  known  as  the  Second  Smith  Act. 

The  1040  Smith  Act  merely  makes  It  un- 
lawful to  teach  or  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  extoting  Qovemment;  the  Maine 
Senator's  proposal,  by  outlawing  the  Com- 
muntot Party  itself,  would  make  any  proven 
party  member  liable  to  a  10-year  prtoon  sen- 
tence, and/or  a  fine  as  high  as  $10,000.  loss 
of  citizenship,  and  ineligibility  to  hold  pub- 
lic office.  Mrs.  Smith  also  closes  the  door 
against  the  f  amUlar  dodge  behind  some  other 
convenient  party  name.  So  long  as  the  sub- 
versive Intent  to  there,  so  to  the  liability. 

Though  Mrs.  SMrrns  bUl  to  the  result  of 
more  than  a  year  of  study  and  the  product 
reached  Independently,  it  seems  to  parallel 
closely  one  similarly  aimed  at  Communists 


In  the  Dominican  Republic  enacted  in  June 
of  1947.  That  entalto  a  S-month  to  S-year 
prison  term  and  a  1-  to  S-yeu  loss  of  civil 
rights  for  anyone  convicted  of  organising 
such  Illegal  groups  or  participating  in  them, 
openly  or  in  secret. 

Oen.  Rafael  L.  Trujaio,  former  president 
of  the  republic  and  currently  Ambassador- 
at-large  to  the  United  Nations,  last  week 
said  the  law  gives  the  Communist  abso- 
lutely no  legal  basto  on  which  to  operate 
and  had  stopped  Red  infiltration  in  iu 
tracks. 

With  the  1940  Smith  Act  on  the  books. 
we  see  no  valid  reason  for  not  adopting  the 
closely  related  measure  sponsored  by  Sen- 
at<»  SMira.  Certainly  it  to  the  next  logical 
step.  Granted  that  General  TruJlUo  may  be 
viewing  affairs  within  the  Dominican  Re- 
public through  roee-oolored  glasses,  there 
still  to  Uttle  to  lose. 

That  the  restilt  would  be  the  extirpation 
of  Communists  and  Conununtot  conspiracy 
to  scarcely  to  be  expected.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
FBI  Chief,  has  feared  that  the  party,  faced 
with  the  choice  of  rettiming  to  legal  methods 
or  going  undergrotind.  would  almost  cer- 
tainly choose  the  latter. 

Well — there  to  no  comparative  or  super- 
lative to  undergroimd:  there  to  no  degree. 
One  either  operates  underground  or  one 
does  not.  That  to  where  the  Communtots 
have  been  operating  since  the  1940  Smith 
Act  became  effective.  They  cant  burrow 
much  deeper. 


One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Anniver- 
sary ef  the  Conttitatioa  of  Poland 

KX'l'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUSai  !■ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou)  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  relating  to  the  162d  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution  of  Poland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stmday,  May  3,  was  the  162d  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  of  Poland,  and  it  to  most 
fitting  that  all  Americans  should  Join  with 
their  brothers  of  Poltoh  ancestry  in  com- 
memorating thto  htotorlc  occasion. 

Certainly  no  nation  has  fought  harder  nor 
suffered  more  for  Independence  and  freedom 
than  Poland.  Free  men  everywhere  revere 
the  memories  of  Malachowskl,  KoUontaJ,  and 
Potockl,  the  Poltoh  leaders  whose  character 
and  capacity  were  In  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  establishment  of  Poltoh  inde- 
pendence. 

While  we  pay  homage  today  to  the  coiu-a- 
geous  Poles  of  the  past,  it  to  with  heavy 
hearts  that  we  think  of  the  burdens  which 
their  equally  courageotis  descendants  have 
had  to  bear.  Caught  In  the  crossfire  of  ag- 
gression between  the  German  Nazto  and  the 
Russian  Soviets,  the  Poltoh  people  in  recent 
years  have  once  again  been  forced  into  domi- 
nation by  foreign  powers. 

Throughout  these  blacked-out  years,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  the  Poltoh  people  ijnd  their 
Intense  love  of  freedom  have  never  flagged. 
So,  on  thto  htotorlc  anniversary,  may  they 
gain  solace  and  hope  from  the  promise  of  all 
Americans  that,  until  once  again  complete 
and  unfettered  Independence  comes  again  to 
Poland,  the  Poltoh  people  wlU  be  ever  in  our 
minds,  and  hearts,  and  prayers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or  mcBiQAir 
Dl  TEX  SKZVATB  OP  THE  UNTTCD  8TATEB 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oxiaent  to  bare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  an  address 
defirered  by  Robert  B.  Murray,  Jr..  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation, to  the  41st  annual  meeting  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  29.  1953. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Murray  clear^  out- 
lines the  policies  of  the  new  administra- 
titm  in  respect  to  transportation  needs 
and  responsibilities. 

These  policies  win  be  based  on  sound, 
commonsense  principles  which  are  so 
urgently  needed  in  the  management  of 
this  important  function  of  our  economy, 
and  I  believe  it  extremely  pertinent  to 
note  these  principles: 

First.  Decreasing  Government  partic- 
ipation. 

Second.  Private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  basic  facilities. 

Third.  EUmhiation  of  Goremraent 
duidication. 

Fourth.  Proper  balance  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  responsibilities. 

Fifth.  Encouragement  of  private  ini- 
tiative in  transport  development. 

Sixth.  Effective  and  economical  ad- 
ministration. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  Under 
Secretfiry's  view  that  now  is  the  time  "to 
define  clearly  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  transportation 
and  to  employ  the  most  rfBclent  manage- 
ment techniQues  to  assure  that  neces- 
aary  Government  activities  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  lowest  possible  cost."  and 
I  am  confident  that  every  effort  wiH  be 
made  both  by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  restore  this  phase  ot  our 
economy  on  a  sound  footing.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray brings  out  several  interesting  points 
In  his  SMldress.  and  I  hope  that  Members 
oX  the  Senate  will  study  this  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  fai  the  Rccord 
as  foUows: 

It  U  my  pleaaiire  today  to  talk  with  yon 
of  tlie  Nation's  bualneas  and  tramport  lead- 
ers, about  tlia  iaauas  In  which  we  hare  a 
mutual  interest.  As  you  all  know,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  coordination  of  all  major 
transp<^t  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  except  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  These  agencies  are  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Weather  Biu-eau,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey] 
and  Inland  Waterways  Corporation.  Some 
have  only  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
Department. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  avthorlad 
me  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  Depart- 
ment's transportation  agencies.  I  propose 
to  exercise  this  responsibility  through  the 
agency  heads  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
■mall  group  of  highly  qualified  specialists 
whb  will  serve  as  my  policy  adviacrs  in  the 
several  fields  of  transportation. 

Effective  Integration  of  the  several  De- 
partznent  transportation  activities  cannot  be 


achieved  overnight.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  provision  of  clear  administrative 
authority  wQl  fn  time  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  and  consistent  trans- 
portation program.  X  realise,  too.  that  w« 
cannot  hope  to  be  successful  in  this  objec- 
tive without  the  couricU  and  cooperation  of 
men  such  as  you  who  are  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  our  Nation's  transportation  needs. 
The  new  admlnlsti  ation  has  made  clear 
the  overall  policies  it  will  ptu^ue.  Accord- 
ingly, in  our  formulation  of  transportation 
policies  and  programi:  we  wlU  be  guided  by 
such  basic  principles  as  the  need  for — 

A  minimum  degree  j<  Government  partici- 
pation consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  economy.  nationU  security,  and  fiscal 
policy. 

Private  ownership  tmd  operation  of  basic 
facUlUes. 

Elimination  of  Gov«;mment  duplication. 
Proper  balance  betv/een  Federal  and  State 
responsibilities.  Many  people  In  the  FMeral 
Government  today  ar«  not  aware  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  State  and  municipal  governments. 
CXir  policies  must  hav«>  a  review  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  these  capacities. 

Encouragement  of  private  Initiative  In 
transport  development. 

Effective  and  econoralcal  administration. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  review  and  evaluate 
carefully  the  Etepartment's  transportation 
program  In  keeping  vmh  these  broad  prin- 
ciples. Here  ar^a  few  of  the  things  we  want 
to  find  out :  The  appropriate  role  of  the  fed- 
eral Government  In  tlie  transportation  field: 
the  primary  powers  which  should  be  left  with 
or  restored  to  the  States;  meastires  for  as- 
suring the  most  effective  use  of  Government 
funds  in  transportatlc n  development  activi- 
ties and  mobilization  planning;  the  proper 
division  and  prlortty  of  Federal  expenditures 
among  the  several  forms  of  transportation; 
the  extent  to  which  existing  Government 
transportation  policy  creates  unfair  competi- 
tive conditions  and  complicates  the  regula- 
tory process;  and  the  extent  to  which  cfauges 
shonld  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-provided transportation  faclMties 
and  services. 

We  want  to  determine  the  minimum  of 
essential  transportation  services  that  shotild 
be  provided  by  the  Government.  We  want 
to  find  what  better  can  be  done  by  private 
Industry.  Tou  can  help  us  in  this  under- 
taking wtth  your  suggenUons  and  kteas. 

In  the  Ilg^t  ol  the  guiding  principles  I 
have  outlined,  and  a]>proprlate  standards 
derived  from  them,  we  wish  to  determine 
which  segments  of  the  Department's  trans- 
port programs  should  be  retained,  whiefa 
should  be  discarded,  and  where  our  em- 
phasis should  be  shifted  in  order  to  permit 
eonoentratton  on  current  problems.  Pending 
determination  of  long-range  policy,  we  shall 
make  every  effort  to  tighten  up  the  admin- 
istration of  existing  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  results  from  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  and  to  assiu%  the  greatest  benefits  to 
the  \isers  of  Government-provided  facilities. 
Prom  our  program  reviews,  we  propose  to 
find  reasonable  firm  answers  to  pressing 
questions  In  the  fields  of  Federal  highway, 
aviation,  and  merchant -marine  policy,  and 
In  other  fields  where  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities are  related  to  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  These  answers  will  be  reflected 
in  remedial  action  wherever  the  Department 
can  take  such  action  directly,  and  in  con- 
crete proposals  to  the  C<mgress  for  solirtlons 
to  problems  on  which  direct  action  to  not 
possible. 

In  the  aviation  field,  one  major  task  is 
reevaluation  of  the  Federal  airport  program. 
We  Intend  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  fundamental  need  lor  Federal  financial 
participation  .'n  the  com;tnjetk>n  of  airports 
to  meet  private,  cosnmcrcial,  and  military 
needs;  and.  if  so.  the  nature,  extent,  and 
location  of  such  needs. 

Several  Important  aspects  of  the  FMeraf- 
ald  airport  program  warrant  special  mention. 
CivU  avUUon  has  not  developed  in  the  pat- 


tern predicted  In  I94«  when  the  Federal  Alrw 
port  Act  was  pcMsed.  Commercial  fiylng  ha« 
grown  rapidly,  while  the  volume  of  flying  in 
light  planes  is  far  below  that  anticipated. 
Although  these  developments  have  been  con« 
sldered  to  some  extent  In  recent  airport  plan- 
ning, their  significance  has  not  been  fully 
evaluated.  Moreover,  airport  funds  have  not 
been  adjusted  closely  enough  to  actual  needs. 
Federal  alrpHDrt  aid  has  been  spread  too  thinly 
to  be  of  optimum  benefit  to  communities. 
In  some  Instances  the  CAA  airport  grants 
have  been  far  too  small  to  constttme  a  mate- 
rial advantage  to  cities.  Here  mn  some  an- 
nual grants: 

1.  Charleston.  V.  Vs 110,  000 

2.  Chicago,  111 300.000 

3.  Helena.    Mont Mg 

4.  Topeka,  Kans ^„ 20,  OCO 

6.  Sfwingfleld.  Mo _«       3.  COO 

In  other  cases,  the  Federal  contrlbutkiB  to 
total  airport  cost,  even  though  sizable,  was 
not  really  a  vital  factor  m  the  decision  to 
undertake  a  n#^  project.  The  Federal-aid 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  these  airports,  for 
instance,  was:  Pltuburgh.  ta.0M.aoO:  Phil- 
adelphls.  •2.620.000;  Baltimore.  tS.MajOOa 
Those  of  you  who  know  municipal  finance 
will  qoestion  the  impact  of  this  progrmm  m 
It  has  worked  out. 

Appropriations  up  to  $100  million  annually 
were  authorized  In  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  Itmlt  on  the 
annual  authorizations  set  forth  under  the 
act  led  the  local  autbontlea  to  expect  a  PM- 
eral  program  of  major  proportions.  In  this 
anticipation,  many  local  sponsors  planned  or 
entered  into  corresponding  financial  arrange- 
merrts.  But  actual  appropriations  haw 
sagged  from  a  high  of  MS  minion  in  flscai 
1947.  to  a  low  of  $14  million  in  fiscal  1«53. 
Distribution  of  a  mm  ss  small  as  the  1983 
appropriation  to  the  various  States  and  con»- 
munltles  seeking  airport  funds  obviously  re- 
sults in  extreme  dilTrtton  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation, and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
aviation  officials,  hss  In  fact  served  as  a 
deterrent  to  proper  airport  development. 
This  is  especially  true  when  viewed  to  the 
light  of  the  relatively  large  Investment  for 
new  airports  which  municipalities  have  pro- 
vided. For  example,  of  the  total  Federal  alp- 
port  funds  subject  to  apportionment.  Dela- 
ware would  receive  ill. 994;  West  Virginia. 
•87.702;  and  Ohio,  •278,924.  for  distribution. 

At  a  time  of  short  cash  supply.  It  is  vital 
for  the  future  of  avlaUon  to  obtain  full 
value  from  available  fimds.  In  the  best 
Interests  of  avUtlon.  a  thorough  reevalua- 
tion of  the  Federal  airport  program  la  de- 
sirable at  this  Ume.  ApparenUy  thU  feeling 
is  widely  shared  outside  the  Department,  as 
a  number  of  representaUves  have  offo^ed 
their  cooperation  in  the  proposed  reap- 
pralsal.  We  apprecUte  this  coopetaUoa. 
Accordingly,  an  Industry  committee  •»it*'ia- 
passlng  all  segmenu  has  been  astabliahed  to 
work  with  the  Department  on  this  project. 
Pending  the  compleUon  of  this  wwk.  we  have 
proposed  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  1954  of 
•22.7  million  for  liquidation  of  prior  v'ear 
contract  authorization,  which  with  previous 
appropriated  funds  will  liquidate  all  com- 
mltments  due  this  fiscal  year.  We  are  not 
going  to  default  on  any  proper  approved 
project. 

We  are  also  examining  the  Department's 
ah-ways  program.  In  this  case,  too.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  weigh  proposed  expenditures 
against  the  administration's  policy  of  pro- 
gressing toward  a  balanced  budget,  consid- 
ering not  only  the  pubUc  InUrast  in  safe  and 
reliable  air  travel  but  also  the  beneflu  ac- 
crulng  to  aviation.  Across-the-board  cuts 
have  not  been  made  In  the  Qvll  Aeronautics 
Administration  fiscal  1954  budget,  and  In 
'■**^«  *»»Te  requested  expansion  of  some 
necessary  airway  and  safety  ftmcUons  in- 
volving additional  personnel. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  government  agency 
to  overregxUate  and  to  Involve  itself  in  man- 
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agement  decisions.     We  asked   representa- 
tive* of  the  airlines  to  let  us  know: 

1.  What  functions  are  tieing  performed  to- 
day by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
which  are  unnecessary  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated? 

2.  What  functions  of  CAA  could  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air  carriers  immediately? 

3.  What  functions  should  be  atisorbed  by 
the  carriers  in  the  future  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  CAA  efficiency  and  safety  and 
efficiency  of  carrier  operations? 

4.  What  changes  in  organizatlmi  of  the 
CAA  would  Improve  the  efficiency  of  CAA  are 
permit  it  to  serve  the  industry  in  a  safer 
and  more  efficient  manner? 

These  suggestions  have  jxist  been  received 
after  4  weeks'  discussion  by  representatives 
of  29  carriers.  Including  top  executives  ot 
many  of  these  companies.  They  are  now  in 
process  of  examination.  This  type  of  coop- 
eration will  l>eneflt  Ixtth  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, but  more  importantly,  will  better 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Another  Important  assignment  will  be  a 
review  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
During  the  past  90  years  the  principle  of 
Federal -aid  has  been  extended  to  Include 
activities  obviously  not  contemplated  in  the 
1921  Federal  Highway  Act. 

Today  many  propouls  have  been  advanced 
for  new  Federal  policy  in  the  highway  field. 
The  diversity  of  suggested  changes  in  policy 
Is  Indicated  in  proposals  to  increase  Federal 
participation  in  projects  on  the  interstate 
sjrstem.  Federal  aid  for  toll-road  oonstnic- 
tlon.  to  proposals  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  motor  fuels. 

It  would  be  natural  that  the  Federal  role 
in  highway  aid  would  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  overall  administration  policy  regard- 
ing Federal-State  relationships. 

Here  also  in  otir  desire  for  most  efficient 
and  economical  administration  of  this  large 
program  we  have  already  taken  steps.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  tell  you  that  as  of  yesterday  a 
management  survey  by  people  out  of  Govern- 
ment got  under  way. 

In  the  maritime  field  we  are  tavestlgat- 
Ing  the  possibility  of  revising  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  construction  subsidy  pro- 
visions of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
For  example,  we  mean  to  encourage  the 
financing  through  private  Institutions  of  the 
applicant's  portion  of  new  ship  construction. 
I  am  happy  to  report  ship  operators  are  co- 
operating with  MM  to  this  endeavor.  It  vrould 
be  a  happy  day  for  ova  merchant  marine  if 
we  were  able  to  toterest  private  financing  to 
this  phase  of  shipping.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  itself  from  this  lend- 
ing activity  Jxist  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
still  have  some  problems  with  which  you  are 
familiar  to  woik  out,  but  I  am  hopeful  w* 
will  get  them  resolved. 

In  addition,  merchant  marine  policies  will 
be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  the  tm- 
derlylng  objectives  of  such  policies  are  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  respi^nsibllities  of 
this  country  In  the  contemporary  world  set- 
ting of  diplomatic  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives. More  specifically,  we  shaU  explore 
such  problems  as: 

The  operating-differential  rabeidy  pro- 
gram. 

The  admtolstratlve  procedures  govemtog 
the  operattog  and  construction  differential 
subsidies. 

Block  obsolesceno*  to  the  United  States 
shipping  todustry. 

United  States  policy  ooncemtog  toter- 
ooastal  and  coastwise  shipping. 

The  first  two  problems  are  already  under 
study  by  the  ocean  shipping  pcmel  of  the 
Transportation  Advisory  Council  of  this  De- 
partment. This  panel  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  segments,  geographical 
and  functional,  of  the  todustry.  It  is  urgent 
and  essenUal  that  thU  group  reconcile  their 
many  and  traditional  differences  to  the  over- 
aU  toterest  of  a  strong,  privately  operated 
merchant  marine. 


We  propose  also  to  examine  the  other 
related  transportation  activities  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  tocludlng  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation,  the  Weather 
Biu-eau,  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  Department  has  a  strong  Interest  In  the 
Inland  waterway  field,  even  though  our  direct 
participation  is  limited  to  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation.  This  Government  corpo- 
ration is  engaged  to  activity  directly  com- 
petitive with  other  carriers.  Our  aim  to 
remove  the  Government  from  normal  busi- 
ness operations  is  refiected  in  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  of  his 
totentlon  to  sell  the  Federal  Barge  Lines 
to  private  enterprise.  Bids  for  purchasing 
this  property  are  currently  being  received. 

We  recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
must,  or  is  best  able  to,  provide  certain  types 
of  transportation  faculties  and  services,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  such  assistance 
should  be  furnished  free  to  direct  benefici- 
aries. In  this  connection  we  have  under  way 
a  study  on  the  practicability  of  reimburse- 
ment for  use  of  federally  provided  facilities 
and  services. 

In  passing,  may  I  emphasize  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  absorb  the  economic  regtilatory 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board.  In  feet,  we  do  not 
propose  to  totervene  to  the  deliberations  of 
these  agencies  except  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  toterests  of  the  Department  are  directly 
involved.  However,  if  it  apiiears  appropri- 
ate we  shall  report  to  Congress  any  points  of 
confilct  that  we  may  find  to  exist  between 
regulatory  and  promotional  objectives  of  a 
national  transportation  policy. 

I  have  briefiy  outlined  the  major  principles 
which  wUl  govern  the  Department's  efforts 
to  the  transportation  field  and  some  of  the 
questions  with  respect  to  Government  trans- 
portation activities  which  are  urgently  to 
need  of  constructive  answer. 

Certain  of  these  potots  merit  reemphasis. 
Our  work  and  the  admtolstratlon  of  the  tax- 
payers' funds  entrusted  to  our  care  will  be 
tocreaslngly  directed  to  the  encouragement 
and  development  of  an  efficient  and  adequate 
privately  owned  and  operated  transportation 
system.  Our  aim  is  less  Government  and 
more  private  operation.  We  favor  Federal 
participation  only  where  It  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  such  activity  is  essentially  and 
fully  Justified.  Within  our  Jurisdiction,  we 
will  seek  to  stamp  out  harassment  by  over- 
regulation  or  overrestrlctlon.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  engage  in  decisions  that 
properly  belong  to  private  management.  It 
is  our  aim  to  define  clearly  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  transportation 
and  to  employ  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment techniques  to  assw^  that  necessary 
Government  activities  will  be  conducted  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  business  at  woriL. 

The  transportation  facilities  and  promo- 
tional activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
serve  business  through  the  many  todustries 
dependent  on  aviation,  highways,  water,  and 
raU  transportation.  The  Department  of 
Oonuneroe  will  use  the  partnership  of  busi- 
ness In  its  endeavor  to  make  these  services 
more  economical  and  more  useful. 


Importatioa  of  Sovtk  Americaa  Wool 
Tops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHUBEl'lB 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITS)  STATES 
Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  correspond- 
ence between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  me  regarding  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  South 
American  wool  tops. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
:n  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  or  Iokntical  Letters  Semt  bt  ScNAToa 

John  F.  Kenkcdt  of  Massachitsetts,  to 

TRS  HONOKALE  GEOECB  M.  HtnCPHEET,  SEC- 

asTABT  or  the  Txeasitbt 

ApaiL  18.  1953. 
Hon.  Geoicb  M.  HnicpHmET, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deas  Ms.  Secretart:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  your  agency  has  had  under 
study  for  some  time  the  problems  created 
by  the  substantial  Importation  into  this 
covmtry  of  subsidized  South  American  wool 
tope.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  tuge 
that  your  tovestlgatlon  be  completed  and 
final  action  taken  with  respect  to  this  matter 
withto  the  very  near  future. 

This  office  is  without  the  technical  facul- 
ties to  check  on  the  allegations  of  discrimi- 
natory bounties,  subsidies,  and  currency 
manipulations  which  are  said  to  favor  the 
imp<nted  wool  tops.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  woolen  manufacturing  todustry  to  New 
England — indeed  to  the  entire  United 
States — is  to  a  serloiu  economic  situation 
which  entitles  it  to  every  right  and  aid  per- 
mitted by  exist  tog  statutes.  It  is  only  proper, 
if  otir  woolen  todustry  is  to  compete  to  Amer- 
ican markets  with  ImpcMted  goods,  that  such 
c<»apetition  be  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.  In 
New  England  we  do  not  believe  to  givtog 
bounties  or  to  other  ways  subsidizing  our 
todustries;  nor  have  we  demanded  that  they 
be  given  undue  protection  through  the  main- 
tenance of  high  tariff  barriers.  But  we  do 
ask  that  the  Federal  Government  make  cer- 
tain that  our  Industry  is  not  being  sub- 
jected to  imfalr  aixd  unequal  discrimina- 
tion from  subsidiaed  foreign  imports.  We 
do  ask.  If  such  situation  is  found  to  exist, 
that  our  Government  act  promptly  and 
effectvely  to  carry  out  the  law  preventtog 
the  contintiation  of  such  toequlties. 

This  is  a  problem  of  no  small  importance 
to  New  England.  About  63,000  production 
workers  to  New  England  are  engaged  to  the 
woolen  and  worsted  todustry.  These  work- 
ers form  a  sutistantial  proportion  of  our 
region's  factory  employment.  Our  wo<den 
and  worsted  mUls.  of  which  we  have  long 
been  proud,  have  been  impwtant  bulwarks 
of  our  economy.  But  stoce  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  over  30  percent  of  New  Eng- 
land's woolen  and  worsted  mUls  have  either 
liquidated  or  moved  out.  In  one  12-month 
period.  11,000  Jobs  in  this  todustry  were  lost. 
The  matotenance  and  growth  of  the  entire 
New  England  economy  is  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  ability  of  our  woolen  and  worsted 
todustry  to  compete  successfully  to  the 
national  market.  New  England  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  fair  competi- 
tion withto  the  United  States  through  the 
enactment  of  fair  labor  standards  legisla- 
tion and  fair  competitive  practices  laws.  We 
are  asktog  now  merely  that  unfair  compe- 
tition from  outside  the  United  States  be 
restricted.  This  is  to  keeping  with  a  car- 
dinal prtoclpal  of  our  present  toternational 
trade  policy;  namely,  that  of  preventing 
discrimination  against  our  own  producers 
to  the  market. 

Nor  is  this  problem  of  concern  only  to 
New  England.  The  importation  to  1952  of 
over  20  mlUion  pounds  of  wool  tops,  10 
times  the  amount  brought  toto  the  country 
only  3  years  earlier,  affects  other  regions  as 
well;  the  wool  growers  of  the  Western  and 
Central  States  and  the  wool  manufacturers 
and  employees  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Southern  States  are  equally  concerned.  The 
wool  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  buy  his 
wool  from  the  western  wool  grower  or  to 
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eonvcrt  tt  Into  top  from  his  awn  macHlnery 
vltb  bte  own  employeea  tf  foreign  top  mak- 
ers are  able  to  sell  cheap  wool  top  in  this 
coiuitry  because  of  a  large  subsidy.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  Institution  of  coun- 
tervailing duties  on  subsidized  wool  top  ts 
neither  an  unjustified  protection  of  the  wool 
grower  or  mftaufacturer,  not  Inconsistent 
with  our  International  policies  of  expanding 
trade  and  lowering  tariff  barriers  for  the 
importation  of  more  efficiently  produced  com- 
modltiea.  It  is  instead  a  Just  attempt  to 
enable  our  own  indiistries.  to  which  no 
subsidy  is  or  should  be  given,  to  compete 
on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  free  from  dis- 
crimination. 

When  such  subsidies  exist,  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  executive  agencies  to  act  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  law.  If  they  fail 
to  do  so,  the  pressure  from  groups  con- 
cerned Inevitably  leads  to  further  and  fre- 
quently und\ily  restrictive  legislation.  As 
you  may  know,  there  Is  already  some  indi- 
cation of  such  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  problem  I  am  dlscttssing  with  you. 
Rather  than  leave  this  matter  unattended 
for  the  possible  abuses  of  legislative  log- 
rolling which  may  hamstring  our  entire  trade 
program,  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable  for 
your  agency  to  act  promptly  and  effectively 
ta  completing  its  study  of  this  matter,  and 
•nnotmelng  and  piirs\tlng  a  policy  which 
will  best  aenre  the  interest  of  the  Nation  ss 
a  whole. 

With  klBdeet  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoHir  P.  KnfirzDT. 

CoxTimaurAZLZiio  Doms  on  Impobts  ow  Woo. 
Tews  PaoM  Ubugcst 


P  CUUM  'UtTAILZIVS  Dtmxs  TO  •>  hc- 

UMUBB    SBLIUIK     SOS.     TSRIVT    ACT     OT 

1»30,      BT      KKSaOW      OV      THX      PATMZlfT      OB 

■BaiUWAL  or  A  BUUMTI  OB  OBANT  ON  XXFOBT8 

or  WOOU  lOBB  >BOM  UWUItVAT 

TKBASTTBT  DxPAXTMEirr, 

OfTICX  or  TRB 

ComcxssiONXK  or  Cttstovs. 

Waakinffton.  D.  C. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Othen  Con" 

cemcvi' 

The  Bureau  has  received  faifuimatluu  con- 
cerning the  export  of  wool  tops  to  the  United 
States  from  Urugxiay  which  satisfies  the  Bu- 
reau that  such  exports  receive  bounties  or 
grants  within  tlie  meaning  of  section  303  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  «»30  (19  U.  S.  C.  1303J. 
Accordingly,  notice  Is  hereby  given  that  wool 
tops  imported  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Uruguay,  except  any  such  importations 
wlilcb  are  free  of  duty  under  the  Tariff  Act 
•f  1990.  If  entered  for  cons\unptlon  or  with- 
drawn fkvm  warehoiMe  for  consumption, 
after  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  pubU- 
eatlon  at  this  decision  in  the  weekly  Tlrea»- 
ury  Decfsiaoa,  wiU  be  subject  to  the  payment 
of  countervaBtng  duties  equal  to  the  net 
amount  of  any  bounty  or  grant  determined 
or  estimated  to  have  been  paid  or  bestowed 
upon  their  exportation  from  Uruguay. 

In  accordance  with  section  303,  it  is  hereby 
estimated  and  determined  that  under  exist- 
ing conditions  the  net  amount  at  such 
bounty  or  grant  Is  18  percent  of  the  sum  of 
the  invoice  value  of  the  wooi  tops  per  se  and 
any  dutiable  charges  applicable  to  such  tops. 
On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  notice, 
and  until  further  notice,  upon  the  entry  for 
coBsumptlon  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  of  such  dutiable  wool  tope. 
Imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  Uruguay, 
there  sliall  be  collected,  in  addition  to  any 
other  duties  estimated  or  determined  to  be 
due,  countervailing  duties  in  the  amount  as- 
certained in  accordance  with  the  above  esti- 
mation and  determination. 

D.  B.  Sl'BUlUNaBB, 

Aetlmg  Comwtiaatouer  of  Customs. 
Approvad^  May  0^  1988. 

CL  M.  H-cncPHBBT, 
Acerctary  of  the  Trmmwry. 


Mobile  Air  Bases  Conld  Guard  Vast 
ReffioBS  WidMmt  UaluKty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroBMia 
IK  THE  BO  USB  OF  RKPRESESTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  two  excellent 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  of  April  26.  1953: 

GiAKT  Flattops   Ban  Sssbntiai.  to  Kaval 
SuFCHiORrrT  n*  Wab 

(By  Rembert  James) 

Aircraft  carriers  are  the  Navy's  spearhead, 
the  backbone  of  its  power,  necessary  for  con>- 
trol  of  the  sea  in  any  future  world  conflict. 
This  is  official  Navy  doctrine. 

The  1963  naval  aircraft  are  twice  as  bidky 
and  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  average  of 
those  used  in  World  War  n.  Handling  these 
airplanes  of  a  new  era,  the  admirals  want 
oversize  carriers — the  so-called  superearrier 
of  the  60.000-ton  Forreatal  type. 

This  is  the  real  story.  Navy  spokesmen  to- 
sist.  behind  their  steady  and  Increasing  in- 
terest in  getting  these  carriers.  There  is  no 
desire  by  the  Navy  to  take  over  strategic 
bombing  from  the  Air  Fore*. 

Startup  with  the  idea  that  the  Navy's 
basic  role  in  event  of  all-out  war  is  to  con^ 
trol  the  seas,  the  strategists  have  worked 
out  in  detaU  Just  what  the  fleet  would  be 
called  upon  to  do. 

John  F.  Floberg.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air,  has  siunmed  up  this  way : 

"The  targets  of  the  Navy  in  any  future 
war  would  be  combat  targets  and  their  direct 
support,  siiipe  and  shipyards,  aircraft  and 
airficlda.  submarines  and  submarine  bases, 
any  toola  wtUch  the  enemy  would  employ  to 
uam  the  sea  for  himself,  or  to  keep  us  from 
using  it. 

"These  typical  naval  targets  do  aot  include 
the  large  indiistrial  complezes,  the  key 
transportation  systems,  the  raw  material 
sources,  the  vital  agricultural  areas  or  the 
large  concentrations  of  uncommitted  forces 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  term  'strategic 
warfare.' 

"^rhe  Navy  haa  no  plan  or  desire  to  SBsiime 
the  ftinction  of  straiegic  bombing,  or  to 
usurp  that  osisslon,  for  it  recognlxes  the* 
Uie  nklssiOD  Is  by  law  tiie  prlmsoty  respoasl- 
bUity  of  the  Air  Force." 

The  attack  carrier  that  took  such  a  large 
vole  in  the  winning  of  World  War  II  was 
the  27 .000- ton  E33ex  class.  The  United 
States  built  34  of  these  ships,  and  we  still 
have  all  of  Uiem.  Their  desiga  was  com- 
pleted la  1940. 

The  Essex  carrlen  havt  been  modemiaed. 
and  their  efficiency  has  been  increased,  but 
the  1940  hull,  naval  experts  say,  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  airplanes  of  1953  and  there- 
after. 

The  Interim  carrier,  the  4&4>00-Um  JCM- 
tpay  class,  designed  In  1943.  is  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  still  ia  not  adequate. 

The  heaviest  plane  now  operating  off  car- 
riers— the  North  American  AJ-2.  a  combi- 
nation piston-Jet  design  weighing  50,000 
pounds  when  fully  loaded  for  take-off — 
tcmes  the  capacity  of  eren  the  largest  flight 
deck. 

The  Douglas  AD  Skyraider,  with  a  20.000 
pound  take-off  weight,  requires  consummate 
skill  by  pilots.  Other  planes  now  in  carrier 
use,  the  Panther  and  Banshee  Jets  and  the 
propeller -driven  Corsair,  find  carrier  decks 
wide  enough,  but  the  Jets'  landing  speed 
makes  a  much  blgget  deck  desirable. 

The  Soviet  Union,  our  potential  enemy, 
united    Statca    aaval    strateglata    declare. 


would  offer  a  highly  vutnerable  target  for 
aircraft  carrier  task  forces  of  modem  design. 

Am  a  floating  airfteld.  an  operating  base 
for  the  only  truly  mobile  air  force  In  tha 
world,  the  carrier  task  force  would  be  able 
from  the  sea,  within  one  day,  to  hit  any  tar- 
gets within  a  radius  of  1.000  miles  in  any 
direction — an  area  of  S'^  million  square 
miles. 

With  atomic  power — still  over  the  horiaon. 
but  not  tar  away — such  task  forces  wovild 
be  able  to  operate  atmost  iadeflnlteiy  at 
sea,  eliBive  and  bard  to  discover,  and  a 
formidable  target  to  attack.  The  Japanese; 
in  World  War  II.  lost  over  154)00  planes  try- 
ing to  prove  that  United  States  carrier* 
were  vulnerable. 

How  about  the  charges  sometimes  Iteard 
now  that  a  carrier  is  a  "sitting  duck."  mean- 
ing that  it  Is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
enemy  attack  with  weapons  developed  sine* 
World  War  H? 

Adm.  William  M.  Fechteler.  VSK.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  recently  said: 

**That  is  simply  not  true. 

"The  carrier's  mobility  and  maneuver- 
ability  make  It  a  poor  and  unprofitable  tar- 
get for  bombing  attack,  even  for  attack  with 
the  atomic  bomb." 

What  about  vulnerability  to  Russian  sub- 
marines? 

The  Navy's  answer  Is  that  new  antisul>- 
marine  tactics,  hunter-killer  submarines  of 
advanced  type,  and  various  new  detection 
methods,  will  more  than  nullity  any  advances 
the  Russians  may  have  made  over  the  Nasi 
submariners  in  World  War  n. 

What  wovtld  it  be  like  to  be  without  a  naval 
air  arm? 

Admiral  Fechteler  cites  the  farewell  ad- 
dress, on  Kbruary  1.  1943.  of  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  German  Navy.  Grand  Adm. 
Erich  Raeder.    Admiral  Raeder  said : 

"We  lacked  a  naval  air  foroa.  From  tha 
beginning  we  had  bitterly  fought  for  ona. 
At  first  we  reached  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  this  struggle,  only  to  have  it  gradually 
destroyed  by  the  Influence  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  air  (Marshal  Hermann  Goering). 
In  this  struggle  we  lost  out. 

"History  will  decide  one  day  the  question 
whether  a  naval  air  force  is  essential  for  a 
navy  that  wishes  to  operate  at  sea." 

Admiral  Fechteler  points  out  that  history 
has  since  decided  the  question — "In  the  af- 
flrmatlve." 

Another  role,  highly  Important  tn  the  cold 
war,  has  been  envisioned  for  the  United 
States  Navy  using  fast  carrier  task  groups. 
This  role  it  that  of  a  floating  air  force,  abla 
to  move  over  the  seas  without  the  consent 
of  other  nations  and  project  military 
strength  overseas  to  places  where  diplomatic 
complications  prevent  the  establishment  of 
United  States  air  bases. 

Frank  Hecht,  national  president  of  the 
Navy  League,  said  in  a  recent  visit  to  San 
Diego  that  adoption  of  this  principle  of  op- 
eration would  obviate  the  building  of  many 
of  the  126  foreign  air  bases  projected  under 
the  NATO  setup. 

"The  naval  forces  that  move  on  the  sea 
are  otu*  own,"  Hecht  added.  "And  we  can 
bring  them  home  when  we  want  to.** 

Navt'b  FtsaT.  THB  "FoBaBSTAL,"  To  Bs  Bbaot 

Latb  ui  1954 

(By  Frank  Macomber) 

WssmnoTow. — The  Navy's  first  flush -deck 
superearrier,  the  U.  8.  &  Forreatal,  will  be 
launched  some  time  in  March  next  year, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate  by  Bureau 
of  Ships  offleera  this  weelu 

Additional  construction  after  launching  bf 
tlte  world's  largest  naval  vessel  will  be  com- 
pleted at  Newport  News.  Vs..  by  December 
1964 — Just  29  months  after  laqrlng  of  the 
keel  for  the  giant  CVA-OS. 

Then  the  dream  of  Navy  airmen— a  huge 
floating  alrfieM  wiilch  can  launch  aad  laml 
fighters  aad  bomben  aUke — will  be  a  reality. 


The  carrier,  named  after  the  first  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  late  James  V.  Forrestal.  will 
be  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happerted  to 
the  United  States  Navy.  It  wUl  be  1.040 
feet  long.  163  feet  beyond  our  biggest  battle- 
ship of  the  /01D0  class.  It  will  have  an  ex- 
treme flight  deck  width  of  252  feet.  It  will 
displace  69.900  tons,  and  reportedly  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  125  big  planes. 
It  will  have  4  steam-powered  catapults 
that  can  launch  as  many  as  82  interceptor 
planes  in  4  minutes.  Four  big  elevators  will 
lift  planes  from  the  hangar  deck  to  the 
flight  deck. 

It  will  carry  more  fuel  because  Jets  have 
tripled  the  fuel  consumption  of  piston 
planes.  The  hangar  deck  will  be  higher  and 
larger  than  on  present  flattops — 25  feet  high 
compared  with  17 14  feet  for  the  Essex  and 
Midway  class  carrier*  to  accommodate  the 
higher  tails  of  new  planes. 

Bombers  weighing  about  100,000  potmds — 
twice  as  big  as  the  AJ-1  attack  bomber  (51,- 
000  pounds) — ^will  be  able  to  land  and  take 
off  from  the  Forreatal.  Retractible  islands 
will  permit  large  planes  to  operate  without 
dilBculty  off  the  deck. 

The  Navy's  latest  cost  estimate  for  the 
Forrestal  Is  $318  million.  The  final  figure 
might  run  a  little  higher.  Her  sister  sliip, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Saratoi;a.  (CVA-«0)  now  under 
oonstraction  st  the  Brooklyn  naval  shipyard, 
will  cost  only  $209  mlllior  by  Navy  estimate. 
Airmen  say  *very  type  of  Navy  carrier  air- 
craft, either  flying  today  or  on  the  drawing 
boards,  will  be  able  to  operate  from  the  For- 
vestal  and  be  serviced  by  her. 

Back  In  Octolier  of  last  year,  when  the  Na- 
tion was  in  the  grip  of  a  steel  strike,  it  ap- 
peared work  on  the  Forrestal  would  slow 
to  a  virtual  walk  for  lack  of  steel.  The  Navy 
admitted  there  were  some  delays  but  has- 
tened to  add  the  strike  caused  no  major 
slowup  and  forced  no  slgrlflrant  changes  in 
plans  or  H>ecificatlons  (or  the  huge  mobile 
flying  field.  ' 

It  was  small  wonder  a  steti  strike  ham- 
pered Boms  ptiases  of  progress  on  the  super- 
carrier,  for  she  wUl  require  82,277  tons  of 
steel. 

The  Fbrresfors  main  propulsion  machin- 
ery is  being  built  by  Westingbouee.  It  oon- 
Rists  of  steam  turbines  driving  through  re- 
duction gears,  with  conventional  Nary-type 
oil  burning  boilers. 

General  Electric  is  buUding  engines  for  the 
Saratoga.  Thej  wUl  be  an  improved  version 
of  the  Forrestoi's  engines. 

WhUe  critics  of  expanding  naval  air 
strength  began  torpedoing  the  Forrestal 
even  before  her  keel  was  laid  July  14,  1852, 
then  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William  C. 
Fbster  had  this  to  say  about  the  largest  war- 
ship ever  built: 

"She  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
Ingenuity  of  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  dedicated  to  matntatning  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  in  defense  of  our  eoontry  aad  the 
free  world. 

"The  Forrestal.  when  completed,  will  be 
able  to  carry  the  naval  air  power  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  any  part  of  the  world  to 
promote  security  and  peace  for  ourselves  and 
our  alliea. 

"Let  thoae  misguided  leader*  of  enslaved 
peoples,  who  may  contemplate  aggression, 
weigh  well  the  fact  that  not  even  in  their  in- 
nermost lairs  can  they  escape  tlie  devastet- 
ing  force  of  this  mighty  weapon." 

Like  flattopa  of  the  smaller  Midway  elaas, 
the  Forreatal  wUI  perform  aU  the  functions 
of  a  fast  fleet  carrier  and  will  have  a  top 
speed  of  80  knots.  She  wiU  be  capable  of 
hauling  more  than  100  planes.  The  precise 
number,  of  course,  wlB  depend  on  the  type 
of  aircraft. 

bxtbactabui  islanb 

The  Forreatal\  island  superstructure  will 
be  retractable  for  an  unobstructed  flight  deck 
longer  than  8^  football  fMda. 
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To  meet  the  requirements  of  Increased 
weight,  speed,  and  siae  of  modem  naval  air- 
craft, the  Forrestal  will  have  stronger  deck* 
than  present-day  carriers  and  increfised  ca- 
pacity in  a  protected  stowage  area  for  aria- 
tion  fuel. 

Since  many  new  Navy  planes  can  carry 
heavier  conventional  bombs,  guided  missiles. 
and  even  atomic  bombs,  the  Forrestal  also 
will  have  greater  stowage  space  for  aviation 
ordnance. 

Future  operational  requirements  point  to 
catapult  rather  than  deck  launching  of  fight- 
ers. Thus  tti3  Forrestal  will  have  four  cata- 
pults to  permit  launching  of  as  many  as  32 
Interceptor  planes  in  as  brief  a  time  as  4 
minutes. 

While  more  detailed  descriptions  of  flight- 
launching  operations  are  military  secrets, 
the  Navy  says  the  latest  in  electronic  equip- 
ment will  aid  takeoffs  and  landings. 

Sunk  into  the  steel  flight  deck  will  be  four 
elevators  to  carry  planes  from  the  hangar 
deck  to  the  flight  deck  and  back. 

As  for  heavy  weather,  the  Forrestal  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  roughest  seas,  for  her 
bow  will  be  enclosed  up  to  the  fight  deck  for 
maximum  seaworthiness.  Moreover,  the 
hull's  extensive  compartmentatlon  is  de- 
signed to  keep  the  big  carrier  afloat  even  if 
she  should  be  hit  below  the  waterline  by 
several  torpedoes. 

nxsT  cohtbact  Qtr  issi 

To  allow  the  Forrestal  to  operate  for  long 
periods  without  returning  to  port,  her  de- 
sign Includes  special  provisions  for  refueling 
and  resupplying  at  sea  under  all  weather 
conditions.  Efforts  were  made,  too,  to  im- 
prove living,  inessing,  and  working  condi- 
tions for  the  crew. 

The  Forrestal  contract  was  awarded  July 
12.  1951.  Work  was  under  way  on  the  great 
ship  even  before  the  actual  keel  laying. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  first  superearrier 
should  be  named  after  the  first  Defense  Sec- 
retary and  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  James  Forrestal  was  a  stanch  advocate 
of  naval  air  warfare  and  publicly  supported 
again  and  again  the  concept  that  the  carrier 
of  the  futiire  would  be  able  to  deliver  death 
b(3ws  to  the  enemy  all  over  the  world. 

s'ormer  Navy  Secretary  Dan  Kimball  often 
called  for  a  program  to  lay  the  keel  of  a  new 
suptfcarrier  every  year  for  10  yeara.  When 
the  Elsenhower  :,dmlnistration  took  over  and 
Kimlmll  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Anderson, 
the  Navy,  In  answer  to  queries,  emphasized 
the  carrler-a-year  prop«al  was  strictly  a 
l^iinKan  Idea  and  not  an  oBcial  Defense  De- 
partnaent  policy. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  Lorett.  however, 
included  funds  to  start  a  third  giant  flattop 
in  the  so-called  Truman  defense  budget  be- 
fore he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

MO.  a  at  doubt 

Whether  the  Eisenhower  defense  budget, 
still  to  go  to  Capitol  Hill,  will  seek  funds  for 
a  third  flattop  of  the  Forrestal  class  is  not 
yet  known.  Some  Navy  officials  have  indi- 
cated the  third  carrier  will  be  stricken  from 
the  revised  Truman  budget.  But  the  fate  of 
the  superearrier  program  won't  really  be 
known  until  the  new  defense  program  for 
fiscal  1954,  beginning  July  1,  is  sent  to 
Congress. 

Some  Navy  and  air-minded  Members  of 
Congress  Intend  to  fight  for  a  third  carrier  if 
President  Eisenliower  doesn't  ask  for  it.  But 
In  these  days  of  emphasis  on  Government 
economy,  they  would  probably  have  little 
chance  to  restore  the  project  unless  the  ad- 
ministration wants  it. 

The  new  President  has  subscrit>ed  to  a 
strong  naval  air  arm  but  haant  publicly 
made  known  his  feelings  about  how  many 
supercarriers  be  believes  we  should  have. 

Again,  the  upcoming  defense  budget  may 
give  the  t^Kifl  about  the  Chief  Executive's 
attitude  toward  the  prospect  of  a  fleet  of 
mammoth  mobile  landing  strip*  for  the 
United  States  Navy  of  tomorrow. 


S«m4  Bvsiaess  Pvficy 


EXIT3ISION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  IfORBLAD 

or  OBEGOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  NORBLAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
herewith  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Verne  Mc- 
Kinney  in  the  Hillsboro  (Oreg.)  Argus 
on  the  subject  of  a  balanced  budget 
against  Immediate  tax  reduction: 

SouNO  Btrsof-aB  Poucr 
Some  Meml>ers  cf  Congress  are  making 
q\iite  a  fuss  about  Xbe  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration turning  thumbs  down  on  income-tax 
cuts  until  the  Federal  budget  Is  reduced. 
This  is  shortsighted  and  tinbusinesslike.  U 
you  were  rimning  a  business,  a  farm  or  a 
home  would  you  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
having  your  income  reduced  liefore  you 
could  cut  expenditures?  Of  ootirse  not.  be- 
ca\ise  it  would  mean  going  in  debt. 

Through  reductions  in  expenditures  the 
budget  should  first  be  in  bcdance  and,  if 
possible,  tiave  income  exceed  outgo  so  that 
some  strides  may  be  made  toward  reducing 
the  national  debt.  It  is  unfair  to  continue 
the  debt  and  perhaps  increase  it,  thus  sad- 
dling the  burden  on  our  children  and  future 
generations. 

By  reducing  the  debt  we  can  also  cut 
down  on  the  huge  Interest  pa^rments  ttiat 
now  take  a  substantial  share  of  tax  money. 
Interest  on  the  federal  debt  for  1952  was 
85,853,000.000  as  contrasted  with  •596,276.- 
000  in  1932.  From  1932  through  fiscal  1953, 
the  American  people  will  have  been  tapped 
$58,741,175,000  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Interest  on  the  debt  is  now  costing 
taxpayers  more  than  the  entire  annual  cost 
of  Government  in  any  fiscal  year,  except 
for  the  period  of  World  War  I.  until  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

Senator  Tatt  has  proposed  as  a  compro- 
mise a  standby  tax-reduction  law.  Under 
this  practical  law,  tax  reduction  would  go 
into  effect  automatically  once  the  btidget 
was  balanced.  If  Congress  failed  to  cut 
spending  sufficiently  to  achieve  this,  the  law 
would  be  Inoperative.  The  people  would  cer- 
tainly demand  action  if  a  law  were  on  the 
books  making  tax  reduction  mandatory  if 
appropriations  were  reduced  to  a  certain 
level. 

Start  of  an  tntenslve  budget-cutting  study 
has  been  announced  by  Chairman  Tabob, 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Uhder  the  name  of  "Operation  Economy," 
the  study  would  be  made  by  bxislness  and 
management  experts.  Purpose,  Tabob  sa3rs. 
is  to  squeeze  every  drop  of  water  out  of  the 
next  budget  through  putting  business  prin- 
ciples into  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  has  grown  out 
of  hand,  with  2,065  departments,  bureaus, 
divisions,  commissions,  authorities,  corpora- 
tions, and  other  agencies.  Employees  in 
some  of  these  offices  are  duplicating  the 
work  of  employees  in  other  offices.  Others 
are  working  on  projects  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  never  have  undertaken 
In  the  first  place. 

Waste  must  be  eliminated  In  Government 
by  Congress  If  the  budget  is  to  be  reduced. 
This  should  come  ahead  of  tax  reduction  if 
we  are  to  get  on  a  sound  basis  and  beat  in- 
flationary processes  that  come  from  spead- 
in(,  nwre  than  our  income. 

We  would  aU  like  a  tax  reduction,  but, 
to  vs,  it  is  unthinkable  to  cut  them  before 
jaductng  sspenditiure*. 
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Mrs.  Hobby  laTentt  Heartl«tt  New  AlSbi 
for  CottiBf  Educatioa  and  Poblic 
Heahk  Scrrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"Mrs.  Hobby  Invents  Heartless  Alibi." 
which  appeared  in  the  May  9,  1953,  issue 
of  Labor,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Executive  Organizations: 
Mas.   HoBBT  Invents   Heaxtuess  Nkw   Alibi 

Even  a  good  argument  can  be  misused  for 
wrong  piirposes.     Few  example: 

The  American  i>eople  were  deeply  im- 
pressed by  President  Elsenhower's  statement 
on  the  high  costs  of  war  and  militarism.  It 
sounded  lllce  an  eloquent  plea  for  disarma- 
ment, and  peace. 

But  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Ike's  Cabinet,  gives  bis  argument  a 
new  "twist." 

Mrs.  Hobby  announces  she  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  make  drastic  slashes  in  the  funds  for 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  studies  of  the  causes 
and  ciires  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  ills, 
and  other  medical  science  projects  tot  which 
Congress   has   provided    in    the   past. 

"Explaining"  why  she  Is  making  these  cuts, 
Idn.  Hobby  told  reporters  this: 

"You  recall  the  President's  words:  "Every 
gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched, 
every  rocket  fired,  signifies  a  theft  from  those 
who  hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are 
cold  and  are  not  clothed.  The  cost  of  one 
heavy  bomber  is  a  modern  school  in  more 
than  30  cities  •  •  *  it  is  2  fine,  fully 
equipped  hospitals.' " 

And  so.  Mrs.  Hobby  said,  "first  things  miist 
come  first."  Ouns  before  education,  public 
health,  cures  for  cancer,  and  other  aliments 
which  afflict  mankind. 

If  Ike's  peace  argimient  is  to  be  misused 
that  way.  no  one  In  his  administration  or  In 
Congress  wUl  ever  lack  an  alibi  for  cutting 
down  on  anything  which  helps  the  plain 
American  people.  All  anyone  will  have  to  do 
Is  say,  as  Mrs.  Hobby  did :  "Why  we  are  hav- 
ing to  cut  is  no  secret.  You  recaU  the  Presi- 
dent's words — 'every  gun  that  is  made"* 
and  so  on. 

Some  people  disagree  with  Mrs.  Hobby. 
Earl  J.  McOrath.  head  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, resigned  with  a  hot  protest.  It  doesn't 
make  sense,  he  said,  to  spend  billions  on 
guns  and  many  other  things,  but  cheat  our 
school  children  to  save  a  comparatively  few 
dollars. 

Senator  HmcPHRXT,  of  Minnesota,  wrote 
Mrs.  Hobby  a  letter  charging  her  with  try- 
ing to  "buUd  a  record  of  economy  at  the 
expense  of  the  school  children  of  this  coun- 
try." 

"I  mtist  protest  such  action,"  said 
HuMPHKXT,  who  is  a  former  teacher,  "Local 
school  districts  are  already  burdened  to  the 
utmost  with  school  costs,  and  are  unable  to 
make  up  the  funds  you  are  withholding 
from  them." 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Hobby  could  make  only 
a  small  cut  in  the  funds  for  social  secxuity 
benefits,  old-afl^  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind 
and  poor  children,  because  those  funds  are 
mostly  fixed  by  law.  But,  as  Labor  reported 
last  week,  she  shelved  Elsenhower's  election 
campaign  promises  of  early  action  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  ■oclal  aecurlty 
system. 


Our  country  Is  great  and  rich.  It  need 
not  copy  Hitler's  ^vll  prescription — "guns  in- 
stead of  butter."  We  can  pay  the  costs  of 
strong  defense,  without  cutting  down  on 
education,  public  health,  and  welfare. 


Two  Politkd  Parties  Af  ainst  Seveaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  believe 
it  or  not,  more  than  70  political  parties 
have  candidates,  going  at  the  general 
elections  to  be  held  on  June  7  in  sunny 
Italy.  When  you  divide  them  up  into 
groups,  there  are  actually  three  of  them 
with  eight  fairly  clear  party  divisions. 
Communists,  radical  Socialists.  Demo- 
crats. Liberals.  Republicans,  moderate 
Socialists,  Monarchists,  Fascists — all  of 
these  are  on  the  ballot  under  various  and 
sundry  designations  which  change  from 
place  to  place. 

Even  the  people  of  Italy  recognize  the 
absurdity  of  this  situation  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  stable  government,  they  have 
passed  a  law  which  automatically  gives 
380  out  of  the  590  seats  in  their  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  the  group  of  parties  ob- 
taining more  than  half  of  the  popular 
vote.  What  happens  if  nobody  gets  more 
than  half  makes  for  monkeyshines  never 
contemplated  in  even  the  most  dis- 
organized zoo. 

The  Communist  propaganda  line  in 
Italy  is  interesting  as  an  example  of 
their  political  technique.  They  have  is- 
sued a  platform  calling  for  widespread 
nationalization  of  industry  and  electri- 
cal power,  free  medical  service  and  a  top 
limit  up  to  250  acres  of  land  which  any 
individual  or  corporation  may  hold. 

Any  American  who  likes  the  picture 
must  be  thinking  of  the  Italian  Riviera. 
He  is  certainly  not  thinking  of  life  in  Mi- 
lan or  Naples  or  Palermo.  We  will  take 
the  two-party  system  with  fixed  res]x>n- 
sibility  and  the  ability  to  compromise 
differences  within  the  orderly  framework 
of  our  history. 


Historic  DedsioB  of  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week  in  sup- 
porting a  poUcy  of  freer  foreign  trade 
represents  a  historic  milestone  in  the  de- 
velopment of  progressive  American  busi- 
ness leadership.  The  business  leaders  of 
the  country  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
believe  trade  barriers  are  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  as  well 


as  the  free  world.  Under  unanimoiis 
consent,  I  am  including  that  portion  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  convention  here  last  week, 
together  with  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Zntsbnationai.  Trade  Policy 

INOKASXD  nCTOKTS 

A  consistent  and  continuous  large  export 
surplus,  financed  out  of  the  tax  revenue.  Is 
neither  economic  nor  in  keeping  with  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  creditor 
nation.  Our  industrial  machine  and  o\ir  na- 
tional security  requires  raw  and  semimanu- 
factured goods  for  production  and  stockpil- 
ing. These  Imports  alone,  however,  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  America's  foreign  cus- 
tomers with  sufficient  dollars  to  maintain 
United  States  exports  at  a  -  level  commen- 
surate with  the  Importance  of  the  export 
Industry  to  the  total  United  States  economy. 
Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  business  and 
Government  should  encourage  increased  im- 
ports into  the  United  State*. 

TKADK   AGRZKICEKTS 

The  chamber  supports  the  continuation  of 
a  trade-agreements  program  which  provides 
the  Government  with  adequate  authority, 
exercised  through  the  proper  agencies  for 
negotiation  and  administration,  to  make  ef- 
fective agreements  for  the  selective  adjust- 
ment of  tariffs  and  the  reduction  of  other 
barriers  to  world  trade. 

Such  legislation  should  provide  safeguards 
for  interested  parties  to  be  heard  in  sup- 
port of,  or  in  opposition  to,  contemplated 
and  publicly  announced  negotiations.  More- 
over, this  legislation  should  provide  an  es- 
cape clause  permitting  modification  or  with- 
drawal  of  concessions  in  order  to  deal  with 
unforeseen  developments  seriously  injurious 
to  domestic  producers. 

Unreasonable  and  i^ethlcal  competition 
must  not  be  the  cause  of  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers,  but  the  determination  of 
injury  due  to  imports  should  be  Judged  In 
the  light  of  the  national  Interest. 

CTTSTOICS    ADMUaSTBATIOW 

The  chamber  strongly  urges  the  prompt 
simplification  and  modernization  ot  cus- 
toms administrative  provisions  of  the  United 
States  tariff  laws. 

Not  only  legislation  Is  required  but  also 
continuous  action  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
sponsible agencies  of  the  Government  to 
improve  and  simplify  the  administrative 
machinery  and  regulations. 

Beyond  the  domestic  revision  that  may  be 
necessary,  the  chamber  recommends  such 
international  action  as  is  required  to  mod- 
ernize, simplify,  and  standardize  customs, 
consular,  and  other  trade  documentation 
and  formalities. 

CUSTOMS   CLASSlnCATIOir 

The  chamber  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress instruct  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  prep«u-e  for  lu  approval  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  Dutiable  Ust  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  customs  classification 
of  imported  articles.  The  purpose  of  such 
revision  should  be  to  provide  descriptions  by 
name,  under  a  suitable  subparagraph,  for 
the  large  number  of  Imported  articles  which 
have  been  invented  ot  created  since  the 
present  tariff  law  was  written;  to  correct 
language  which  has  led  to  illogical  and  un- 
satisfactory classifications  as  a  result  of 
strictly  technical  interpretations  of  the  law; 
and,  where  possible  without  too  great  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  duty,  to  eliminate 
needless  fine  distinctions  in  tariff  descrip- 
tions. 

mxsTUcnvx  practices 

The  chamber  endorses  the  promotion  of 
greater  production  and  wider  distribution 
of  goods  at  lower  prices  to  aU  peoples  from 
all  sources  of  the  world  to  improve  the  level 


at  world  prospertty  and  to  promote  a  rising 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

The  existence  of  unreasonable  tariffs  and 
any  unreasonable  forms  of  discriminiatlon. 
whether  through  exchange  controls,  quotas, 
preferential  treatment,  monopolies,  subal- 
dies.  bilsteral  trade,  and  exchange  agree- 
ments and  other  trade  restrictions,  seriously 
obstructs  such  wkler  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

The  continuance  of  legislative  riders  and 
other  devices  commonly  called  the  Buy 
American  legislation  Is  opposed  as  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  and  as  being  relies  of 
depreaslon  psychology. 

The  chamber  urges  that  the  United  States 
Government  adhere  to  the  principle  of  non- 
discriminatory multilateral  economic  rela- 
tions as  the  basis  of  the  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares 
Itself  opposed  to  restrictive  practices  in  the 
admlnlsUatlon  of  its  own  foreign  trade 
policy,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  m 
healthy  American  •conomy. 

Bxpuai  raAua  act 
The  Export  Trade  Act  of  1918  permitting 
American  exporters  to  form  export  associa- 
tions in  order  to  assure  them  of  an  adequate 
competitive  status  In  the  markets  of  the 
WOTld  with  combinations  of  foreign  competi- 
tors should  be  kept  in  effect.  These  associa- 
tions can  perform  a  highly  useful  function 
in  aiding  bualDeee  to  engage  In  international 
trade. 

OmtNATIOMAL  LNUU81HIAL  STAMIWIROS 

Because  industrial  standardization  pro- 
vides effectivv  solutions  for  many  aerlous 
problems  arising  in  international  trade, 
thereby  contributing  to  better  understanding 
and  greater  volume  of  trade,  we  urge  that 
Industry  and  government  cooperate  in  the 
establishment  of  International  rtandards  for 
manufacturing  in  terminology,  speciflcatlone 
and  testa. 

IRAOB 


The  chamber  supports  eoUectlve  measures 
on  the  part  ot  the  United  States  and  aUled 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  prevent  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  from  receiving  strate- 
gic items  which  would  contribute  to  their 
war  potentlaL 

The  Western  World  hopes  for  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  captive  countries  of  East  Europe. 
Conunerce.  as  a  peaceful  means  of  maintain- 
ing relationships  with  such  countries  could 
be  singularly  effective  in  penetrating  their 
Isolation. 

Severance  of  all  trade  relations  with  those 
countries,  however,  would  in  some  cases  be 
more  harmful  to  the  free  world  than  to  the 
cotintrlea  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain.  The  West 
obtains  from  the  East  commodities  vital  to 
its  own  defense  and  of  value  to  its  economic 
stability.  The  criterion  of  such  trade,  must 
be  one  of  net  advantage.  Full  consideration 
must  also  be  given  to  the  alternatives  and 
their  Implication. 

Absolute  embargo  of  the  Soviet  bloc  would 
be  cited  by  the  Kremlin  and  Communist  ele- 
ments in  other  areas  and  thus  serve  a*  a 
powerful  propaganda  weapon. 

IFtom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 

May  6.  1953] 

Busnrxss  Is  For  Prszr  Traob 

A  change  of  really  momentous  significance 
In  the  attitude  of  American  business  was 
recorded  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week  of 
the  chamber  of  conunerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  3,000  delegates  representing  an 
estimated  1,600,000  businessmen  approved  a 
policy  statement  which  largely  turned  its 
back  on  tariff  protectionism,  advocated  re- 
peal of  the  preferential  Buy  American  Act 
on  Government  purchases,  favored  an  in- 
crease of  Imports,  and  declared  tariff  rates 
should  be  bfMed  on  broad  national  interests 
rather  than  those  of  one  industry  or  section. 

The  majority  in  favor  of  this  new  point  of 
view  was  probably  a  relatively  narrow  ona^ 


but  the  existence  of  such  a  majority  at  all 
indicates  a  broadening  of  economic  outlook. 

That  broadening  has  come  about  over  sev- 
eral decades.  During  the  period  America  has 
undergone  two  important  transformations. 
One  was  from  an  agricultural  country  in 
niiich  manufacturing  needed  encourage- 
ment to  the  most  mechanized  and  efficient 
producer  on  the  globe.  The  other  was  from 
a  nation  which  had  to  borrow  capital  to  one 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  lendn*  and  source 
of  capital  in  the  world. 

When  America  was  a  borrower  it  had  to 
nil  more  goods  abroad  than  It  bought  in 
order  to  pay  the  Interest  on  its  foreign  debt. 
Now  that  it  is  a  creditor,  others  must  sell 
more  to  It  in  order  to  pay  their  debts  and 
buy  American  goods. 

When  America  was  at  a  disadvantage  in- 
dustrially— and  planned  its  defense  only  in 
terms  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — It  had  to 
subsidize  many  industries  in  order  to  siu- 
taln  them  and  have  them  available  in  event 
of  war.  Now  that  it  is  a  world  leader  both 
Industrially  and  perforce  militarily,  the 
United  States  needs  to  foster  a  larger  trad- 
ing area  in  which  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers, wherever  found,  can  contribute  theit 
full  strength  to  the  free  world. 

Having  exerted  Itself  to  persuade  the  world 
of  the  great  merits  of  free  enterprise  as 
against  communism  and  of  open  competi- 
tion as  against  statism,  America  cannot  very 
consistently  say  to  foreign  producers,  when 
they  have  exerted  themselves.  "Sorry,  old 
chap,  but  we  wont  buy  your  goods  unless 
it's  more  than  25  percent  cheaper  than  our 
own."  or  In  some  cases.  "Well  only  let  you 
sell  so  much  In  our  country  regardless  of 
price." 

Probably  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
more  clearly  and  more  widely  in  the  United 
States  that  tariffs  are  a  form  of  subsidies. 
Instead  of  being  paid  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury as  In  the  case  of  farm  or  other  subsidies, 
the  benefits  come  from  consumers  who  pay 
more  for  the  tariff-protected  articles  than 
they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  could  buy 
without  cxistoms  duties  from  foreign  sup- 
pliers. 

Similarly  it  Is  recognized  by  economic  real- 
ists that  subsidies,  though  generally  imde- 
sirable.  cannot  be  eliminated  completely  or 
suddenly  In  modem  society.  Some  are  nec- 
essary for  pxirposes  of  defense,  to  prevent 
great  dislocations  of  employment  or  losses 
of  ;:apltal,  or  simply  to  express  a  desire  to 
keep  money  in  local  circulation. 

Yet  tariffs  are  not  always  the  only  or  best 
ways  of  providing  these  subsidies.  And  there 
are  limits  to  the  acceptable  price  for  neigh- 
bcniiness,  as  witness  the  number  who  trade 
U.  the  metropolis  or  by  maU  order  In  spite 
of  appeals  to  "buy  in  Blngvllle." 

It  is  yet  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  resolution  will  have  in 
Congress,  but  the  trend  it  represents  cannot 
for  very  many  sessions  be  Ignored  there. 


TUrty-iTe     TlHMsand     Hoasmf     Uuts 
KiUed  by  BacUoor  LefisUtiMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 


or 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nniiAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  wteks 
ago  the  House,  by  curtailing  the  appro- 
I»1atV>n.  voted  indirectly  to  prevent 
35.000  families  in  the  industrial  areas 
throughout  America  from  enjoying  good 
homes  and  living  conditions. 


In  1949  the  House  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  over  800,000  public-housing 
units.  This  authorization,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  housing  and  real  estate 
lobby,  was  reduced  almost  three-fourths. 
This  session  of  Congress  has  completely 
wiped  out  the  remaining  housing  units, 
which  have  given  thousands  of  veterans 
and  defense  workers  and  their  families 
an  opportunity  to  move  from  the  slums 
and  the  trailer  camps. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary, 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  a  Republican  pol- 
icy newspaper,  justly  condemns  this 
"backdoor"  legiislation  on  the  part  of  our 
congressional  leaders. 

House  Evades  thx  Issitk 

Public  housing  is  the  brightest  red  fiag 
you  can  wave  In  the  face  of  a  private 
builder  or  real  estate  man.  Hence  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  the  issue  Is  eternally  em- 
broiled in  controversy  whenever  it  hits  Con- 
gress. 

Private-business  men  contend  that  they 
can  adequately  meet  the  Nation's  housing 
needs  if  left  free  of  Government  competi- 
tion, L  e.,  puMic  housing. 

Even  before  World  War  II  ended,  leading 
legislators  were  looking  into  the  housing 
problem.  The  country  had  a  big  backlog 
of  unsatisfied  bousing  demand  at  virtually 
all  income  levels. 

Senator  Tatt.  then  on  the  minority  side, 
was  among  those  who  examined  the  Issue 
closely.  After  exhaustive  study  and  end- 
less testimony  flrom  every  viewpoint,  a  bill 
took  shape.  It  eaUed  for  many  types  of 
activity,  including  a  renewed  public  hous- 
ing program  for  dtiaens  In  low^neome 
brackets. 

Tapt  not  only  supported  this  bill,  but  lent 
his  name  to  it  and  became  an  active  pro- 
moter of  its  passage.  Two  or  three  times  It 
got  past  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  House. 
Finally,  in  1940,  under  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  administration,  it  became  law — stlU 
bearing  Taft's  name. 

Now  the  Senator  can  hardly  be  deserfbed 
as  an  enemy  of  private  enteriMise.  He  is 
realistically  viewed  as  one  of  its  stanchest 
defenders.  He  accepted  the  public  housing 
Idea  because  he  believed  no  other  housing 
solution  could  be  devised  for  low  income 
groups,  who  apparently  could  not  afford  the 
cheapest  private  housing. 

The  1048  law  authorised  construction  of 
810,000  public  housing  units  over  a  6-year 
span,  or  135,000  a  year.  In  practice,  however, 
the  program  got  under  way  slowly  and  then 
ran  afoul  of  the  Korean  war  with  its  heavy 
demand  on  matolals.  Thus  actual  housing 
starts  have  been  limited  to  fewer  than  50,000 
a  year  by  annual  congressional  action. 

President  Elsenhower  this  year  sought  ap- 
propriations for  35,000  new  units,  in  keeping 
with  this  general  pattern.  But  the  House  re- 
cently rejected  that  plan  flatly  and  killed  aU 
new  public  housing. 

Certainly  It  is  the  function  of  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  to  exer- 
cise due  restraint  on  lawmakers  who  might 
see  fit  to  authorize  all  sorts  of  programs 
without  regard  to  cost.  But  abolition  la 
xaore  than  mere  restraint. 

Abolition,  in  this  Instance,  amounts  to  full 
reversal  of  a  policy  enacted  by  Congress  and 
standing  on  the  statute  books.  Appropria- 
tions committees  are  not  empowered  to  legis- 
late— ^to  deal  with  the  substantive  matter  of 
laws.  The  fact  that  the  Hoiise  has  endorsed 
this  usurpation  of  power  by  one  of  its  com- 
mittees does  not  legalize  the  process. 

The  public  housing  program  came  through 
the  mUl  originally  as  it  was  supposed  to.  If 
the  popular  sentiment  now  is  against  this 
program,  it  should  be  repeated  in  the  same 
fashion.  The  proper  committees  should  vote 
to  withdraw  authorization  of  the  plan,  and 
this  vote  should  then  be  endorsed  by  a  major- 
ity of  both  houses. 
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By  going  through  the  back  door  In  an  ef- 
fort to  kill  public  housing,  the  House  has 
eyaded  the  issue.  It  rests  with  the  Senate 
whether  the  matter  Is  to  be  handled  c^Muly 
and  courageously  from  here  on. 


The  Fatore  of  die  Strategic  Metik 


Text  of  Resolution  for  CoBfressioaal 
InTestigation  of  the  Facts  Concemmf 
the  Incorporation  of  die  Baltic  Nations 
Into  die  U.  S.  S.  R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCOIfSXN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr,  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  within  my  re- 
marks a  resolution  pertaining  to  the  Bal- 
tic nations  that  I  have  this  day  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  the  text  of  which 
Is  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  231 
Whereas  the  GoTernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  governments  of  the  Baltic 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
BelzMie  and  forced  "incorporation"  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  7  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker.  1  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  membership  of  the  committee 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  said  selzvire  and  forced 
"incorporation"  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Including  in  such 
Investigation,  but  not  limited  to,  secret 
agreements  pertaining  to  the  Baltic  nations 
between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  German 
Nazi  regime  in  the  years  of  193&-40:  treaties 
between  the  Baltic  nations  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  the  violation  thereof;  the  infiltration 
of  the  Baltic  nations  by  Soviet  agents  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  In  the  years  1939-40; 
the  fraudulent-election  system  imposed  upon 
the  Baltic  nations  in  the  year  1940  to  In- 
siu'e  the  election  of  persons  favorable  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  inimical  to  the  Baltic 
nations  and  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress  the  results  of 
Its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  reconunendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
For  the  purf>ose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  possessions,  whether  the 
House  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  «H3er  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DOUGLAS  R.  STRINGFELLOW 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  STRINGFELLOW.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRO,  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1953  issue  of  the  Tale  Scientific 
magazine.  This  article  was  written  by 
Peter  Joralemon,  one  of  my  constituents, 
and  I  would  like  to  recommend  it  to  all 
those  Interested  in  mining: 

.  Trs  PDTTntz  or  trx  Stratboic  Metals — Sttb- 
suarao  Depostts  Must  Be  BxPLorrsD 
^  (By  Peter  Joralemon) 

JTstrateglc  metal  may  be  loosely  defined  as 
a  metal  which  is  critical  to  the  defense  of 
the  Nation — a  metal  whose  lack  would  be 
detrimental  to  national  security.  During  the 
last  several  years  the  problem  of  supply  of 
these  metals  has  come  up  repeatedly  with 
startlingly  different  conclusions.  On  the  one 
hand  the  administration  has  adopted  the 
fear  cry  of  our  being  a  "have  not"  Nation, 
while  on  the  other,  private  Industry  main- 
tains that  with  proper  governmental  and 
industrial  approach,  ovir  resources  are  prac- 
tically limitless.  These  opposing  views  are 
dllDcult  to  reconcile;  yet  each  has  some  ele- 
ment of  truth. 

Some  Justification  toe  the  gospel  of  fear 
Is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  mining  indus- 
try is  the  only  one  that  owes  its  existence  to 
a  wasting  asset.  Farmers  can  put  plant  foods 
back  into  the  earth,  lumbermen  can  control 
cutting  and  reforestation;  breeding  Insure 
the  necessary  supply  of  Uvestock.  But  sci- 
ence cannot  find  a  way  to  replenish  ore 
bodies  that  have  been  mined  out.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  mining  industry  are  unique,  but 
they  are  not  insoluble. 

TO  understand  the  strategic  metal  situa- 
tion today,  it  would  be  well  to  look  back 
in  history  to  see  how  our  country's  metal 
supply  has  been  found.  The  major  ore  finds 
In  the  past  100  years  may  be  divided  into 
three  overlapping  periods:  that  of  the  pros- 
pector; of  the  geologist;  and  the  period  of 
metalliu-gy.  Each  period,  or  era.  made 
major  contributions  to  the  metal  supply  of 
the  Nation. 

The  prospector  is  a  practical  geologist  who 
knows  the  general  rules  of  geology  without 
knowing  the  reasoning  behind  them.  The 
prospector's  first  accomplishment  was  the 
rejuvenation  of  ancient  ore  districts  mined 
by  early  settlers  and  even  earlier  by  the  In- 
dians. In  looking  over  these  old  districts 
he  was  able  to  find  extensions  of  the  already 
mined  ore  bodies.  Finds  of  this  type  were 
restricted  to  deposits  of  metals  such  as  cop- 
per and  silver  that  were  useful  to  the  more 
primitive  civilizations. 

Having  exhausted  these  possibilities,  the 
prospector  approached  the  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  country,  the  deserts  and  mountains 
that  had  been  left  untouched  by  earlier  men. 
This  phase  of  prospecting  proved  to  be  the 
foundation  or  beginning  of  the  great  mining 
era  in  America.  The  huge  copper  deposits 
at  Butte.  Mont.,  and  Blsbee.  Ariz.,  and  the 
lead  mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  in 
Idaho  were  born.  The  gold  rush  in  Cali- 
fornia was  followed  by  spectacular  gold  and 
silver  booms  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 

A  final  stage  in  exploration  by  prospectors 
resulted  from  the  increasing  use  of  new 
metals.  Zinc  was  suddenly  changed  from  a 
penalty  to  a  premium  metal,  and  the  pros- 
pector retraced  his  steps  to  zinc  deposits 


he  had  found  previously  and  passed  over. 
ThB  ferro-alloy  metals  such  as  tungsten  and 
manganese  came  into  demand  during  World 
War  I  and,  after  somo  experience,  the  pros- 
pector was  able  to  successfully  locate  these 
deposits.  Later  came  the  need  for  rare- 
earth  metals  and.  today,  the  drive  for  radio- 
active material.  As  each  need  comes,  new 
tools  are  put  in  the  prospector's  hand, 
whether  in  the  form  of  knowledge  or  ma- 
chines. Zinc  is  associated  with  lead;  tung- 
sten will  be  found  with  garnets  and  may  be 
seen  with  ultraviolet  light;  beryllium  may 
be  found  with  mica  in  pegmatites;  iiranium 
may  be  found  in  sandstone  with  the  help 
of  the  Gelger  counter. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  need  for  metals 
Increases,  so  the  prospector's  skill  Increases. 
More  and  nu>re  tools  once  reserved  for  the 
geologist  have  been  incorporated  by  the 
prospector. 

So  the  era  of  the  prospector  blends  Into 
that  of  the  geologist,  and  the  methods  of 
attack  are  somewhat  similar.  What  the 
geologist  may  lack  In  patience  and  enthu- 
siasm is  balanced  by  his  broader  knowledge 
and  the  ability  to  make  geology  a  compara- 
tive science.  Deposit  A,  being  superficially 
similar  in  character  to  deposit  B,  may  be  ex- 
pected  to  continiie  in  similarity  with  depth. 
Again,  the  geologist  is  generally  backed  with 
sufficient  finance  to  allow  him  to  probe  into 
the  earth  for  some  distance,  whereas  most 
prospectors  need  to  find  ore  on  the  sxirfaoe 
to  pay  their  way  from  the  grassroots.  Here 
is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  prospector.  Where  the  pros- 
pector has  t>een  limited  to  the  finding  of 
ore  actually  outcropping  on  the  surface, 
the  geologist  has  been  able  to  locate  buried 
ore  bodies.  Such  ore  may  show  a  sxirfaoe 
Indication  In  the  form  of  submarginal  min- 
eralization, as  branches  leading  upward  from 
the  large  body.  It  may  be  completely  burled 
by  later  sedimentary  rocks  or  by  recent 
detritus  or  soli.  Geophysics  enters  into  the 
location  of  such  bodies,  and  geophysics  la 
only  Just  starting  as  a  tool  in  the  finding 
of  nonferrous  ores.  Its  possible  fut\ire  is 
revolutionary. 

Metallurgy  has  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  development  of  new  ore  bodies,  par- 
ticularly of  large  low-grade  deposits  that 
could  not  be  treated  by  standard  metallurgi- 
cal methods.  The  porphyry  copper  deposits 
that  supply  so  much  of  our  copper  needs 
have  been  known  for  a  long  time  but  thought 
to  be  subcommercial.  Radically  improved 
mining  and  metallurgical  methods  and  the 
realization  of  the  effect  of  large  scale  oper- 
ations on  coets  have  permitted  the  success- 
ful extraction  of  metal  from  this  low-grade 
material. 

The  advent  of  flotation  in  the  place  of 
gravity  separation  as  an  ore  extracting  proc- 
ess did  much  to  Increase  our  strategic  ore 
reserves.  For  Instance,  flotation  Increased 
the  recovery  of  copper  from  low-grade  ore 
from  S5  percent  to  98  percent.  Tungsten 
deposits  that  were  long  ignored  because  of 
low  metal  content  are  being  sucoessfuUy 
mined  now  that  methods  of  ore  treatment 
have  been  developed. 

Strategic  metal  depxwits  today  are  being 
located  and  developed  through  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  prospector,  geologist,  and 
metallurgist.  They  are  not  being  found  at 
the  maximum  rate  or  with  the  maximum 
efficiency  because  these  three  groups  tend  to 
be  ultraconservatlve  in  their  methods.  Per- 
haps the  feeling  is  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  otherwise  as  mining  Involves  a 
high  enough  risk  of  capital  even  when  car- 
ried on  conservatively.  This  reluctance  to 
accept  new  Ideas,  to  base  expk>ratlon  on 
theory.  Is  holding  the  mining  Industry  back 
from  the  important  position  it  deserves. 

With  the  foregoing  as  a  background,  we 
may  discuss  the  question  of  strategic  metals. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  country  is  not  now 
self-sufficient  In  these  metals.  We  are  able 
to  produce  more  than  our  own  requirements 


of  molybdenum.  All  other  metals  require 
some  imports  to  augment  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Certain  metals  such  as  chromium, 
nickel,  and  tin,  have  been  almost  entirely 
Imported.  We  have  been  able  to  furnish  a 
larger  share  of  such  metals  as  lead,  zinc,  cop- 
per and  tungsten. 

The  domestic  shortage  may  be  attributed 
to  several  'acts  or  conditions.  First,  while 
the  country  may  not  be  fundamentally  de- 
ficient in  strategic  metals,  it  is  surely  short 
on  an  obvious  supply.  The  prospector's  ore 
is  about  exhausted  and  the  geologist  has  not 
fully  developed  the  ability  to  find  hidden  ore. 
Having  been  too  busy  peering  over  the  shoul- 
der of  the  prospector,  the  geologist  has 
failed  to  noike  effective  use  of  his  own  tal- 
ents. The  moet  dangeroiu  hindrance  to  the 
growth  of  the  mining  industry  is  the  apathy, 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  failure  to  use  the 
Imagination.  The  pioneering  spirit  of  the 
mining  industry  of  60  years  ago  is  almost 
dead,  and  has  been  replaced  by  conserva- 
tism, by  a  great  relucttmce  to  gamble.  Min- 
ing, always  a  gamble,  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  timid  men. 

The  futwe  domestic  supply  of  strategic 
metalB  will  be  derived  from  three  aovrcea : 

1.  Known  ore  bodies  that  are  at  present 
too  low  grade  to  be  valuable  but  that  will  be 
valuable  with  improved  metallurgy  or  higher 
prices. 

2.  Extensions  of  known  ore  bodies  or 
known  districts.  This  will  furnish  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  required  metal  and  should 
be  looked  on  as  routine  development  rather 
than  i^w  discovery. 

3.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  o\ir  future 
metal  supply  must  come  from  hidden  or 
buried  ore  bodies,  Duuiy  of  which  will  show 
no  surface  trace  of  metallization. 

It  Is  to  be  the  unknown  and  the  Invisible 
that  we  must  look  for  the  bulk  of  ovir  strate- 
gic metals.  One  may  question  how  we  can 
claim  with  any  degree  of  assuredness  that  ore 
bodies  are  there:  how  we  can  feel  certain  that 
the  biirled  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  will 
not  be  barren  of  metals.  There  can  be  no 
direct  answer  to  this  question  as  the  evi- 
dence is  circumstantial.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  present  surface  of  the  earth 
was  modeled  many  millions  of  years  later 
than  the  periods  of  mineralization  that  in- 
troduced ore  into  the  rocks.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  recent  erosion  has  dif- 
ferentially etched  or  burled  only  unmlneral- 
Ized  ground,  leaving  all  the  ore  exposed.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  statistically  as  good  a 
chance  of  finding  the  same  or  more  abundant 
distribution  of  ore  bodies  in  valleys,  soli- 
covered  plains,  or  btu-ied  under  more  recent 
strata,  as  there  has  been  in  exposed  bedrock 
in  hUls  and  mountains.  Areas  of  exposed 
bedrock  constitute  less  than  a  twentieth  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country.  The  great 
majority  of  ore  bodies  have  been  found  ex- 
posed on  the  surface  or  have  left  unmistak- 
able traces  in  the  outcrops.  Many  times  this 
amoiuit  of  metal  may  be  expected  to  be  hid- 
den under  the  ground.  An  example  of  the 
beginning  of  a  trend  toward  the  finding  of 
buried  ore  bodies  is  the  discovery  of  the 
450-milllon-ton  San  Manuel  ore  body  in 
Arizona,  all  of  which  was  covered  by  barren 
rocks  except  for  a  small  outcrop  of  submar- 
ginal material. 

Those  moet  familiar  with  ore  finding  are 
sure  that,  despite  the  pessimism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pollcjrmakers.  this  country  need  not 
worry  about  the  futiu-e  supply  of  most  of  the 
strategic  metals.  There  is  enough  strategic 
metal  ore  waiting  to  be  developed  to  make 
us  self-sufficient  in  all  but  a  few  metalB. 
We  have  also  the  indispensable  factor  of 
technical  skUl.  But  these  things  are  not 
enough. 

The  mining  industry  needs,  as  never  be- 
fore, a  ret\vn  to  the  venture  q[>irit  and  the 
wealth  of  imagination  which  characterized 
iU  earlier  da]rs.  It  also  needs  additional 
risk  capital.  Ore  finding  has  always  been  a 
costly  business.    It  has  succeeded  only  be- 


cause the  Incentive  warranted  the  invest- 
ment. 

This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  Present  tax 
laws  and  governmental  Interference  in  the 
domestic  mining  industry  seem  designed  to 
hamper  rather  than  encovirage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ore.  Already  they  have  dras- 
tically ciirtalled  exploration  and  ore  finding. 
If  allowed  to  continue,  these  laws  and  pol- 
icies will  strangle  American  mining. 

The  limitations  placed  on  exploration  by 
Government  agencies  may  be  the  principal 
reason  why  the  report  of  the  President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission  (Paley  Report) 
assumes  that  we  must  secure  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  our  mineral  resources  from 
abroad.  The  report  predicts  that  by  1975 
the  Insufficient  domestic  production  of 
metals  will  make  us  almost  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  questionable  good  will  of 
other  countries. 

The  present  tendency  Is  certainly  in  this 
direction,  but  it  need  not  continue  so.  We 
can  find  the  necessary  metals  at  home  If  the 
Inducement  is  once  more  made  commen- 
surate with  the  ever-increasing  risk  of  ore 
finding.    The  venture  spirit  will  do  the  rest. 


Snsan  B.  Anthony  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coh- 
GRKssioNAL  Recokd,  I  desire  to  include 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  14  of 
the  Iowa  General  Assembly,  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  oCacially  designate 
the  15  th  day  of  February  to  be  known 
as  Susan  B.  Anthony  Day,  and  to  pub- 
licly commemorate  the  life  and  history 
of  this  great  woman: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14 

"Whereas  the  name  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
la  a  name  honored  throughout  the  United 
States  for  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  and  women's  suffrage;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  Susan  B.  Anthony  did 
exert  a  profound  and  effective  Infiuence  in 
the  national  life  of  ova  coiintry  in  her 
sponsorship  and  support  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  her 
name  and  reputation  be  better  known  among 
the  citizens  of  our  country:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resoli>ed  by  the  senate  of  the  SSth  general 
assembly  (the  house  concurring) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa  respectfully 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  official  action  whereby  there 
shall  be  designated  a  special  day  to  be 
known  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  Day.  which  day 
shall  be  the  15th  day  of  February,  the  an- 
niversary of  her  birth,  and  that  the  said 
Congress  shall  by  appropriate  resolution  pub- 
licly conunemorate  the  life  and  history  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  urge  that  services  and 
exercises  be  held  throughout  the  United 
States  expressive  of  the  public  sentiment 
befitting  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  said 
Susan  B.  Anthony;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Iowa  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

We,  Leo  Elthon.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Iowa.  Carroll  A.  Lane,  secretary  of  the  senate. 


William  S.  Lynes,  speaker  of  the  hottse  of 
representatives,  and  A.  C.  Gustafson,  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  55th  General  Assembly  of  Iowa. 
Leo  Elthon, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 
Casboll  a.  Lame, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
W.  S.  Ltmbb. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou$0. 
A.  C.  GxrsTArsoN, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hotue. 


The  Responsibility  of  a  RefwesentatiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  found- 
er of  a  major  political  party.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  successful  op)er- 
ation  of  our  Republic  depended  upon  the 
faithful,  direct,  and  immediate  responsi- 
bility of  our  Representatives  in  office  to 
the  citizen.  He  pointed  out  that  our 
public  officials  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  a  ruling  bureaucracy  but  must 
be  true  Representatives  of  the  people. 
Are  not  our  public  servants  becomkig 
masters?  Do  our  Representatives  in 
office  really  represent  the  sovereign  citi- 
zens? Are  the  elected  Representatives 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  pledges  by 
which  they  obtained  their  election — 
completely  neglectful  of  the  obligation 
they  are  imder  to  carry  out  the  popular 
will?  If  this  continues,  representative 
government  will  eventually  come  to  an 
end.  H.  R.  1,  to  reduce  individual  in- 
come taxes,  is  an  obligation  that  must  be 
discharged  if  representative  government 
is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  farce. 


Defense  Secretary's  Order  Will  HaTC 
Damafing  Effect  on  Bnrean  of  Stand- 
ards— Should  Be  Thoroughly  Studied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
herewith  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
May  3,  1953.  The  editorial  entitled  "A 
Mystery  Deepens"  follows: 

A  Mtstert  Deepens 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  mystery  grows 
thicker.  A  committee  of  scientists  has  asked 
Defense  Secretary  Wilson  to  withdraw  his 
recent  order  relating  to  the  Bureau's  mili- 
tary research,  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  order  suggest  that  this  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  himself  Is 
reported  to  have  requested  that  Secretary 
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Wilson  order  no  more  military  researCb  be 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  without  the  latter's 
personal  approval.  Mr.  Weeks  Is  said  to  feel 
that  the  Bureau  Is  overextended,  but  his  rea- 
sons are  not  clear. 

Considerations  of  economy  hardly  offer  a 
full  explanation.  The  Bureau's  defense  worlt 
Is  paid  for  by  the  Defense  Department,  which 
would  have  to  pay  somebody  else  for  the 
same  work  If  It  did  not  pay  the  Bureau.  Why 
are  Mr.  Weeks  and  Mr.  Wilson  so  anxious  to 
assign  this  research  to  private  Industry 
rather  than  to  the  Bureau? 

Accorolng  to  one  published  report,  a  man- 
ufacturer informed  scientists  at  the  Bureau 
scarcely  a  month  after  Mr.  Weeks  took  office 
that  the  Btireau's  entire  research  and  devel- 
opment work  on  explosive  fuses — one  of  Ita 
most  notable  accompllshinents — would  soon 
be  transferred,  presumably  to  private  Indus- 
try. This  manufacturer,  according  to  the 
report,  expressed  willingness  to  take  over  the 
program. 

Somebody  In  Congress  ought  to  be  asking 
iuat  what  the  results  of  such  a  transfer 
would  be.  Patent  rights  to  processes  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  Government  research 
presumably  belong  to  the  Government. 
What  about  processes  developed  In  the  course 
of  private  research? 

It  Is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  firm  doing  such  research  would 
gain  the  Inside  track  to  processes  and  dis- 
coveries of  great  potential  value  for  peace- 
time as  well  as  defense  uses.  Could  this 
possibility  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
movement  to  reassign  the  Bureau's  research? 
Bcanebody  ought  to  be  interested  in  flnfjing 
out. 

The  scientific  committee  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Weeks  to  appraise  the  Bureau's  work 
clearly  believes  that  Mr.  Wilson's  research- 
curtailment  order  may  have  a  damaging 
effect  upon  the  Bureau.  That  Is  Justifica- 
tion enough  for  its  request  that  the  order 
be  withdrawn  until  its  study  is  completed. 


Uaite^  SUtet  TuiS  Palkies 


EXnSNSION  OP  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  LANTAFF 

or  FT<fHrTm 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  LANTAPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  two 
excellent  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Dally  News  on  April  13  and 
14  of  this  year,  and  which  furnish  us  with 
an  excellent  analsrsis  of  the  battle  shap. 
ing  up  on  United  States  tariff  policies. 

(From  the  Miami  DaUy  News  of  AprU   13, 
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Thx  Battlz  worn  Tkadk 

If  there  is  one  field  of  world  statesman- 
ship in  which  bold  and  skUlful  leadership  Is 
required  of  President  Eisenhower,  it  is  in 
the  battle  shaping  up  on  United  States  tarUi 
policies. 

The  President  often  has  declared  for  a 
moderately  expanding  freedom  of  trade. 
John  D.  Morris,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  recently,  portrayed  him  as  vexed  and 
concerned  over  the  resiu-gence  of  extreme 
protectionist  sentiment  In  the  Republican 
Party. 

Well  he  might  be,  for  Instead  of  increasing 
the  mobility  of  goods  across  international 
boundaries,  powerful  elements  in  Congress 
are  moving  to  put  on  the  brakes.  Led  by 
Representative  Richakd  Simpson,  Republi- 
can, of  Pennsylvania,  the  protectionist  group 
Is  proposing  to  make  mandatory,  as  a  price 
of  suppoTtlns  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 


Agreement  Aet.  the  perll-pcrint  provlskm  of 

the  existing  legislation. 

Under  the  present  law  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  is  directed  to  determine 
when  a  tariff  reduction  would  imperil  a  do- 
mestic industry.  "Hie  President  can  over- 
rule the  Conunisslon,  but  if  he  chooses  to  do 
so  he  is  required  to  make  an  explanation  in 
Congress.  The  proposals  of  the  present  tar- 
iff bloc  would  strip  him  of  that  discretion. 
There  Is  another  glnunick  in  the  present  law. 
the  escape  clause,  which  the  high-tariff  pro- 
ponents also  are  seeking  to  strengthen. 

Unless  the  President  can  win  his  way  the 
whole  struggle  for  peace  will  be  endangered. 
The  slogan  "Trade,  not  aid,"  which  the 
British  and  the  west  Europeans  are  pro- 
moting in  an  effort  to  get  off  the  pension 
rolls  and  become  Belf-re8p>ecting  and  self- 
sustaining,  would  become  a  mockery  if  trade 
liberalization  is  blocked  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  Aid  would  then  have  to  continue, 
amounting  in  effect  to  a  disguised  subsidy 
by  American  taxpayers  of  a  few  domestic 
Industries.  And  if  taxpayers  got  tired  of 
granting  aid,  the  whole  structure  of  Atlantic 
unity  would  collapse  and  Europe  would  fall 
into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Even  if  events  did  not  go  to  this  extreme, 
morale  in  Europe,  under  a  continuation  of 
living  by  handouts,  would  lag  appreciably. 
And  so  would  European  projects  for  eco- 
nomic unity.  How  long  will  these  nations 
allow  us  to  prod  and  push  them  Into  re- 
ductions of  their  own  trade  barriers  if  they 
become  convinced  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  living  by  ovir  own  preachments? 

All  these  questions  will  become  still  more 
vital  If  the  Soviets  persist  in  their  present 
peace  offensive  to  the  point  where  American 
spending  for  armaments  can  safely  be  re- 
duced. In  such  event,  the  chief  hope  for 
avoiding  the  depression  long  gloatingly  pre- 
dicted for  capitalist  countries  by  Soviet  theo- 
rists, will  lie  in  a  free  and  robust  trade  be- 
tween nations. 

Arms  making  will  have  to  be  diverted  In 
large  part  into  production  of  peacetime 
goods  for  foreign  markets.  Capital  released 
from  cold-war  bondage  will  have  to  seek 
an  outlet  in  foreign  investment.  If  the 
barriers  to  trade  clang  down,  these  outlets 
for  goods  and  capital  will  be  denied  us. 

The  fact  is  that  this  country's  economic 
thinking  should  move  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 
Tariffs  should  be  further  liberalized,  customs 
redtape  should  be  snipped  by  realistic  re- 
forms, the  Buy  American  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  concerted  efforts  should  be  made 
to  stimulate  American  overseas  Investment. 

There  never  was  a  better  illustration  of 
Lowell's  admonition:  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties"  than  the  present  responsibility 
confronting  United  States  policymakers  in 
the  field  of  trade. 


[From  the  Miami  Dally  News  of  AprU  14. 
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Thx  BArrLS  voa  Taaxia — n 

Yesterday  In  this  space  we  discussed  the 
ImpcYtanoe,  to  United  States  prosperity  and 
to  free  world  safety,  of  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  without 
the  crippling  changes  demanded  by  the  high- 
tariff  bloc  In  Congress. 

The  Immediate  danger  lies  In  a  House  bill, 
H.  R.  4294,  proposed  by  Representative 
Richard  Simpson,  Republican,  Pennsylvania. 
It  Is  scheduled  for  hearings  beginning  April 
32  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Simpson  Is  a  powerful  member  of 
this  committee,  which  is  headed  by  his  friend 
and  collaborator,  Representative  Danixl 
RzKD,  of  New  York. 

The  crux  of  the  bill  Is  its  proposal  to  make 
mandatory  the  peril  points  provision  that 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  Is  di- 
rected to  Inform  the  President  whenever,  in 
its  view,  a  proposed  tariff  reduction  imperils 
a  domestic  Industry.  The  President  now  can 
disregard  the  warning   (as  he  did  recently 


In  a  tariff  reduction  involving  briar  pipes), 
but  If  he  does  so  be  must  make  an  explana- 
tion to  Congress.  The  Reed  bill  would  strip 
the  President  of  that  discretion.  Identical 
tightening  is  proposed  for  ttie  escape  clause. 
The  President  would  be  bound  to  withdraw 
concessions  In  existing  pacts  If  the  Tariff 
Commission  ruled  they  were  hurting  an 
industry. 

If  the  bill  passes,  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  have  an  absolute  veto  over  any  trad* 
agreement.  The  veto  line  would  be  drawn 
around  the  preserves  of  any  industry  which 
stood  to  be  hurt  by  a  tariff  cut.  however 
inefficient  the  industry  and  however  dam- 
aging relief  for  that  Industry  might  be  to 
the  pattern  of  world  commerce.  It  would 
be  impossible,  under  such  a  law.  to  work 
effectively  for  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

The  bill  contains  also  a  percentage  qix>t« 
on  residual  fuel  oU  which  would  murder 
Veneauela's  trade  in  a  commodity  which  fur- 
nishes her  with  iX)  percent  of  her  dollar  in- 
come. This  grab  la  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  provision  for  a  sliding- 
scale  quota  on  alnc  and  lead.  This  is  dan- 
geroiis  enough  in  Itself,  but  It  contains  one 
gimmick  which  vibrates  with  warning  sig- 
nals. This  is  a  provision  that  the  quota 
cannot  be  modified  by  trade  agreements  but 
only  by  vote  of  Congress.  This  Is  the  foot- 
In-the-door  for  those  who  hope  to  get  all 
tarlffmaklng  away  from  the  Executive  and 
back  into  the  hands  of  Congress.  There,  of 
course,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  kind  ot 
logrolling  that  never  permits  tarlffs»to  go 
down  but  always  Inches  them  up.  This  Is 
the  path  that  leads,  straight  as  a  poison 
arrow  ever  flew,  back  to  Smoot-Hawley. 

The  Simpson  bill  can  be  beaten  but  It 
wtmld  be  fatal  to  underrate  the  forces  be- 
hind it.  There  U  the  Ue-ln  with  Representa- 
tive RzxD,  who  can  use  his  tax-cutting  bUl 
for  trading  bait.  If  not  for  polite  blackmaU. 
That  creates  danger  simultaneously  on  the 
tax  and  tariff  fronts.  And  since  tariffs  now 
are  negotuted  by  executive  agreements,  there 
is  the  likelihood  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Simpson-Rked  forces  and  the  supporters  of 
Senator  Bkickeb's  constitutional  amendment 
to  strangle  the  SUte  Department's  negotiat- 
ing powers.  The  President  wlU  find  himself 
embattled  with  complex  and  powerful  forces. 

In  this  fight.  President  BUenhower  will  fare 
weU  if  he  realizes  how  much  Inherent 
strength  there  is  in  the  position  he  has  taken. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  thinking  of  the  business 
community  on  tariffs  has  changed  radically 
in  the  last  few  years,  even  though  that  of 
many  Congressmen  (mostly  of  his  own 
party)  hasn't. 

A  tide  is  running  in  the  business  commu- 
nity which  somehow  has  not  yet  lapped  at 
the  promontories  of  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican protectionism  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
President  can  harness  that  tide  and  tn^fcft 
It  work  for  his  high  purposes. 

It  Is  vital  that  he  do  so.  The  stakes  ar« 
great,  and  he  can  win  them  If  he  goes  not 
only  to  the  people,  but  also  If  he  goes  to  many 
of  the  former  citadels  of  protectionism  in 
American  Industry.  From  both  the  general 
community  and  the  business  community  hs 
can  draw  strength  for  a  campaign  that  calls 
for  bold,  resolute,  and  skUlful  leadership 


Ike  Likes  GoTcnort— GoTcraon  L&t  Ikt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1953 
Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
knows  better  than  Members  of  Conaresa 
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the  delicate  lines  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  practical  business  of  government 
is  drawn.  Oood  relations  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  legislative  process.  No 
less  important  is  the  establishment  of 
long -absent  liaison  between  the  States 
and  the  White  House.  As  matters  have 
stood  for  the  past  20  years,  the  States 
have  felt  like  stepchildren  twice  re- 
moved. They  have  been  ordered,  but 
rarely  consulted:  and  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  encroached  more  and 
more  upon  areas  formerly  handled  by 
local  communities  in  part  or  in  toto.  the 
rift  has  widened. 

President  Eisenhower's  meeting  with 
State  and  Territorial  OovenK>rs  this 
past  week  was  an  eye-opener.  He  in- 
vited the  Governors  in  to  listen  to  top 
officials  on  top  problems.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  there  was  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  really  made  up  of  a  coalition  of 
States.  Ihtemational  problems  concern 
the  States,  since  they  are  the  real  base 
of  operations  of  the  American  people. 

You  cannot  think  of  a  tough  situation 
in  which  the  States  do  not  find  them- 
selves primarily  involved,  from  the  build- 
ing of  highways,  the  setting  up  of  civilian 
defense,  the  division  of  tax  responsibil- 
ities up,  and  down  the  line  to  the  draft- 
ing of  men  lor  the  armed  services. 

Our  Governor  likes  Ike.  and  part  of  a 
long-drawn-out  battle  may  be  won  on 
the  field  of  mutual  understanding  which 
was  virtually  lost  in  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. 


Wky  Not  a  DedoctioB  for  CoUef c 
Expcaiet? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  14.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  written  by  Robert 
W.  Murphy,  general  counsel  of  the  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  of  Chicago,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  magazine.  College  and 
University  Business,  of  March  1953. 

It  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject, 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  move  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  into  action 
on  my  blU,  H.  R.  1274. 

The  article  follows: 
Why    Not    a    DrotJcnow    roa    Collbos    Ex- 

rcNsss? — Ptrrnwo     a     Familt     or     Foub 

Thsouoh  Colleck  Cuttlbs  th«  BtTDOST  or 

Most  Famiuss  : 
(By    Robert    W.    Murphy,    general    counsel. 
Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Chicago) 

It  Is  the  great  American  dream  to  rear  one's 
children  and  send  thtm  away  to  college.  To 
most  of  us.  this  Is  the  one  ambition  more 
important  than  all  others.  And  In  that 
cherished  dream  dwells  much  of  the  great- 
ness of  thU  land  of  ours. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  It  Is  a  dream 
becoming  increasingly  more  dlfDcult  to  real- 
ise. With  increased  costs  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  It  is  becoming  harder  to  save, 
and  in  order  to  send  one's  offspring  to  col- 
lege,  one   must  save — and  save   in   sizable 


amounts.  The  little  margin  between  what 
is  earned  and  what  Is  required  to  meet  to- 
day's needs  in  the  average  household  Is 
dwindling  to  the  vanishing  point.  Most  of 
the  margin  evaporates  in  taxes. 

The  statistics  are  painfully  familiar.  The 
Good  Housekeeping  report  on  small  colleges 
lists  125  excellent  smaller  schools  where  ex- 
pendittire  for  board,  room,  and  tuition  aggre- 
gates less  than  $1,300  per  year.  Estimates 
for  several  well-known  schools  (such  as  Vas- 
sar.  tl.eoO:  Sarah  Lawrence,  (2.280;  MlUs. 
$1,550)  excluded  them  from  the  listing.  The 
median  was  not  far  from  $1,000  jjcr  year. 
This  does  not  Include  clothing,  transporta- 
tion, or  other  allowance. 

If  one  heeds  the  voice  of  experience,  he 
should  consult  the  father  of  a  boy  or  girl 
in  college.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.  and 
you  will  come  away  with  an  estimate  of 
double  this  amount.  Multiply  even  $1,500 
by  4  years,  and  $6,000  by  4  chUdren  (or 
select  any  number  from  1  to  12),  and  It  Is 
obvioiis  that  a  sizable  mlnlnmm  Is  required. 
This  amount  must  be  set  aside  after  taxes. 

For  example,  with  4  children,  assuming 
the  minlmimi  amount  required  is  $24.(X)0, 
if  the  taxpayer  should  be  in  a  30-percent  tax 
bracket  (which  is  certainly  not  unusual  for 
a  middle-income  family),  this  would  mean 
that  in  order  to  save  $24,000  for  educational 
expenses,  he  must  earn  $35,000;  If  he  Is  in 
the  60-percent  tax  bracket,  he  must  earn 
$48.000— aU  in  addition  to  his  regular  day- 
to-day  living  expenses.  These  amounts  pro- 
vide only  the  basic  education  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree;  the  sum  that  a  parent 
must  set  aside  if  he  contemplates  educating 
his  chUdren  in  the  professions  becomes 
astronomical. 

SOLUnOIf  Of  TAX  LAWS 

The  solution  Is  in  the  tax  laws.  A  deduc- 
tion should  be  allowed  for  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  no 
drastic  revision  would  be  required.  In  1944. 
the  law  was  revised  so  that  It  is  no  longer 
required  that  a  dependent  be  supported  in 
the  taxpayer's  household  and  the  former  re- 
quirements— that  the  dei^ndent  either  be 
under  18  years  of  age  or  Incapable  of  self- 
support — were  eliminated. 

This  change  was  made  to  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  take  a  $600  deduction  for  depend- 
ents over  18  years  of  age,  who  were  at  his 
expense  continuing  their  schooling.  But, 
because  of  Inflation  and  other  factors.  $600  is 
now  obsolete.  It  is  simply  not  realistic  If  the 
dependent  is  going  to  college.  It  would  not 
be  a  radical  departure  to  increase  the  $600 
exemption  to  cover  actual  expenditures  for 
tuition,  board,  and  lodging,  not  to  exceed  a 
reasonable  maximum.  The  reasons  are  sound 
and  obvious: 

1.  A  deduction  Is  now  allowed  for  medical 
expenses.  Why?  This  deduction  was  neces- 
sary to  rescue  the  typical  middle-income 
family  encountering  unduly  Iso^e  bills  for 
doctors,  hospitals,  and  medicine  that  would 
not  fit  Into  the  average  family's  budget.  In 
this  instance,  too,  a  family  faced  with  the 
catastrophe  of  a  series  of  operations,  or  ex- 
tended hospitalisation  or  treatment,  could 
have  sought  charity  or  direct  Government 
aid.  How  much  better  to  grant  considera- 
tion through  the  deduction  \mder  the  in- 
come-tax laws.  The  logic  of  this  deduction, 
and  that  for  education.  Is  much  the  same, 
namely,  necessity.  The  American  family 
cannot  survive  financially  without  it. 

2.  Through  the  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions,  the  Government  recognizes 
pwjrments  for  education — provided  they  are 
for  other  people's  children.  Why  not  some 
consideration  for  sacrificial  giving  to  educate 
one's  own?  A  clever  tax  lawyer  might  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  device  where  one  donates 
a  scholarship  fund,  only  to  have  one's  jown 
progeny  become  the  beneficiaries.  It"  vrould 
be  stamped  an  obvious  tax  evasion.  Any 
agreement  providing  for  a  selfish  considera- 
tion woxild  defeat  the  gift  stattis  and  the 
collector  of  Internal  revenue  would  no  doubt 


frown  upon  narrow  standards  of  eligibility, 
such  as.  for  example,  "to  be  used  only  for 
stixlents  by  the  name  of  Sally  Smith,  with 
red  hair."  No,  although  charity  begins  at 
home,  this  is  not  so  in  the  book  of  the  tax 
collector. 

OXVIOtrS  MXTHOOS  APPXAS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  that  almost 
every  college  president  has  been  approached 
with  proposals  to  grant  scholarship  aid,  with 
the  implicit  understanding  that  the  tax- 
payer's own  children  would  be  obscurely 
benefited.  Devious  methods  have  appeared 
in  the  case  law.  One  taxpayer,  a  lawyer, 
made  a  written  contract  with  his  son  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  tuition,  books,  and  living 
expenses  at  law  school  in  return  for  certain 
research  assistance  In  the  law  school  library 
and  an  agreement  that  the  son  would  work 
In  his  father's  law  office  at  least  12  months 
after  graduation. 

In  another  case,  a  deduction  was  claimed 
on  the  ground  that  the  health  of  taxpayer's 
wife  required  that  the  children  be  placed  in 
jn-lvate  schools  and  therefore  the  educational 
expense  should  In  fact  be  classified  as  medi- 
cal expense.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  de- 
duction was  disallowed.  One  moral  of  such 
cases  is  that  the  desperate  measures  used 
indicate,  aside  from  their  futility,  that  there 
is  an  obvious  need  for  amendment  in  the 
laws.  The  presstire  toward  tax  evasion,  or 
even  tax  avoidance,  points  clearly  to  an 
Inadequacy  in  present  provisions. 

3.  We  hear  much  these  days  of  a  shortage 
of  skilled,  college  trained  specialists  in  the 
sciences.  The  present  draft  law  seeks  a 
means  of  deferring  certain  college  students. 
There  is  talk  of  direct  Government  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  All  such  finan- 
cial aids  by  the  Govenunent  involve  a  tre- 
mendous loss  of  funds  In  Government  over- 
he(>-l  expenses,  which  mtist  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  cost.  It  would  be  much  more 
economical  and  sounder  to  provide  a  way  for 
the  individual  to  do  the  Job  by  providing  a 
tax  deduction,  rather  than  funnellng  these 
education  dollars  through  the  process  of  Gov- 
ernment administration. 

4.  Our  tax  laws  in  this  period  of  extremely 
high  taxes  have  an  in^wratlve  quality.  Spe- 
cial treatment  of  stock  options  leads  hun- 
dreds of  companies  to  adopt  desirable  plans 
for  their  employees.  Provisions  for  rapid 
amortization  of  defense  facilities  has  been  a 
factor  in  encoviraglng  manufacturers  to  build 
needed  plants  for  war  production.  Deduc- 
tions for  charities  have  encouraged  much 
public-spirited  giving.  All  these  things  are 
commendable.  They  demonstrate  how  strong 
Is  the  Inducement  when  the  goal  is  tax  sav- 
ing. What  better  cause  to  encourage  by  tax 
advantage  than  the  education  of  oxir  youth? 

5.  Private  educational  Institutions  today 
face  a  precarious  future.  Many  believe  they 
are  essential  to  preserve  our  traditions  and 
our  way  of  life.  This  wotild  give  them  some 
help:  a  body  of  students  whose  parents  were 
enabled  to  keep  them  in  school  by  sound 
encouragement  In  the  revenue  laws. 

NOT  CLASS  LXGISLATION 

What  are  the  arguments  against  such  a 
deduction?  Certainly,  It  could  not  be 
argued  that  this  is  class  legislation.  Al- 
though the  impact  of  taxes  is  probably 
greatest  on  what  may  be  classified  as  middle- 
income  families,  the  desire  to  educate  one's 
children  Is  no  longer  confined  to  any  one 
class.  Opportunity  belongs  to  all  classes  in 
America  and  opportunity  in  this  period  of 
technological  advancement  and  specializa- 
tion presupposes  an  adequate  college  edu- 
cation. 

The  argument  may  be  raised  that  the 
costs  of  education  form  a  capital  Investment 
and  therefore  should  not  be  deductible  in 
effect  as  expense.  We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  costs  of  education  not  for  our- 
selves but  for  our  children  on  which  no 
financial  retxim  to  ourselves  is  ever  antici- 
pated.   We  must  remember,  also,  that  the 
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Increased  Income  arising  from  this  Inveat- 
ment  In  education  will  be  taxed  to  the  full. 
If  one  pays  $1,000  for  an  acre  of  ground  and 
sells  It  for  $2,000,  be  pays  a  tax  only  on  the 
Increment  of  $1,000,  at  reduced  capital  gain 
rates.  If  he  pays  $1,000  for  a  truck  to  be 
used  in  his  business,  and  takes  In  $2,000  in 
drayage  fees,  the  cost  of  the  truck  amortized 
over  its  useful  life  Is  deductible  from  the 
$3,000  income  as  earned.  But  if  he  spends 
$1,000  for  education  and  his  income  is  later 
Increased  by  $2,000,  the  Government  will  not 
recognize  that  he  should  be  allowed  "to  get 
his  seed  back."  He  receives  no  deduction 
for  the  $1,000  and  the  $2,000  Is  taxed  In  full 
as  ordinary  Income. 

COUU>  HATX  LnCITATIONS 

statutory  provisions  and  regulations 
woxild,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  work  out 
the  mechanical  details.  The  deduction 
could,  quite  properly,  be  limited  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

The  expenses  included  would  of  necessity 
be  narrowly  defined.  Only  tuition,  board, 
and  lodging  away  from  home  would  prob- 
ably be  Included,  and  only  up  to  a  stated 
maximum.  The  type  of  educational  train- 
ing permitted  would  have  to  be  prescribed, 
both  as  to  accredited  schools  and  period  of 
training  permitted  under  the  deduction.  But 
similar  problenu  have  already  been  suc- 
cessfvUly  met  in  defining  permissible  char- 
itable deductions.  In  administering  OI  al- 
lowances, and  In  the  operation  of  selective 
service. 

A  most  serious  phase  of  this  problem  Is 
how  to  save  for  anticipated  college  expenses 
in  futtire  years.  Much  to  be  desired,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  device  to  permit  anticipa- 
tion of  these  expenses.  Would  it  not  be 
feasible  to  provide  for  Government-approved 
college  anticipation  warrants?  These  might 
be  Issued  directly  by  colleges,  or  possibly 
either  private  financial  Institutions  or  the 
Government  could  Issue  low-lnterest-bear- 
Ing  certificates  (analogoiis  to  tax  anticipa- 
tion notes  sold  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department)  redeemable  only  by  educational 
institutions.  These  warrants  or  certificates 
would  be  purchased  over  the  years,  and  later 
redeemed  to  pay  for  an  education. 

They  might  contain  a  proviso  that  If  they 
were  not  vised  for  the  education  of  the 
holder's  children  or  dependents,  redemption 
would  be  permitted  only  as  a  donation  to 
an  educational  institution,  or  other  charity, 
subject  to  the  same  maximum  limits  on 
charitable  donations  as  In  otir  present  tax 
laws.  A  current  deduction  would  then  be 
allowed  for  a  permissible  amount  spent  each 
year  in  purchasing  these  educational  antici- 
pation warrants.  Such  a  provision  would 
encourage  thrift.  It  would  not  be  infiation- 
ary  and,  to  the  extent  taxes  are  kept  high 
In  order  to  discourage  buying  of  consumer 
goods,  the  purpose  would  clearly  be  accom- 
plished. 

CONSTANT    EXAPPEAISAL    NKCKSSAXT 

Changing^  conditions  require  a  constant 
reappraisal  "of  our  tax  laws.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance where  the  impact  of  high  taxes  can 
destroy  Initiative,  discourage  thrift,  and 
wreck  the  very  future  of  this  country.  The 
need  for  this  deduction  Is  found  not  alone 
In  the  vital  urgency  for  increased  scientific 
knowledge  and  skills  In  meeting  tomorrow's 
problems.  The  need  for  this  deduction  Is 
found  in  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  millions 
of  p>arents  who  would  like  to  give  their  chil- 
dren the  best  In  education,  but  who  cannot 
afford  It  If  Uncl«  Sam  takes  too  big  a  bite. 

PiKST  Page  or  Bnx  Intboduckd  on  Januast  7 
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[83d  Cong..  Ist  sess.] 
H.  R.  1274 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
7.  1»6S.  Mr.  liTTLTB  introduced  th«  following 


bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

"A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for  Income  tax 
purposes  of  certain  expenses  Inctirred  by 
the  taxpayer  fur  the  education  of  a  de- 
pendent 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions from  gross  Iivcoom)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(gg)  Educational  expenses:  Expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  education  of 
a  dependert  of  tlie  taxpayer  (as  defined  tn 
sec.  25  (b)  (3))  attending  a  college  or  uni- 
versity, to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  ex- 
ceed the  exemption,  if  any,  allowed  for  such 
dependent  vmder  section  25  (b)  (1)  (D)." 


Badfet  Cat  1$  the  Bif fest  News 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1953 

Mr.     BENDER     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

only  way  to  cut  a  budget  is  to  go  at  the 
job  with  a  shears.  You  can  find  the 
world's  best  reasons  for  spending  any- 
thing. But  if  you  decide  in  advance 
that  you  just  can't  afford  the  prices,  you 
have  a  fighting  chance  to  trim  your 
costs.  Nobody  likes  to  cut  government 
spending;  it  always  hits  someone's  pet 
project.  But  if  you  mind  to  do  it  even 
if  it  hurts,  it  can  be  done. 

President  Elsenhower  has  made  up 
his  mind.  The  budget  as  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  final  approval 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eight  and  a  half  billions  less  than  the 
figures  by  Truman.  And  Mr.  Truman 
WHS  doing  his  best  to  put  the  heat  on  his 
successor  in  the  White  House  by  trim- 
ming away  lots  of  fat  wherever  he  could. 

If  we  can  ever  find  out  exactly  what 
lots  of  folks  on  the  Federal  payrolls  are 
doing,  we  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  cut  dovm  on  spending  because  we 
would  know  whom  and  where  to  cut. 
There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  all  along 
the  line  to  conceal  employment  records 
which  ought  to  be  open  and  exposed  to 
the  view  of  everyone  with  a  legitimate 
interest.  Public  employees  personnel 
records  certainly  should  be  available  to 
congressional  committees.  As  matters 
stand,  they  are  about  as  available  as  the 
military  plans  of  the  Kremlin. 


L«w-ReBt  Houtbif  and  Slna  Gearaace 
ui  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PEIfNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia, 


adopted  April  30,  1953,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  continue  low -rent  hou^g  and 
Federal  participation  In  urban  redevel- 
opment and  slum  clearance  in  Phila- 
delphia : 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  continue  low- 
rent  housing  and  Federal  participation  in 
urban  redevelopment  and  slum  dearanoa 
In  Philadelphia 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Congraaa 
of  the  United  States  Independent  OfBces  ap- 
propriation bUl  H.  R.  4638.  which  legislation 
suspends  all  public  low-rent  hoxislng  and 
curtails  Federal  activity  In  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  slum  clearance;  and 

Whereas  should  the  proposed  legislation 
be  adopted  as  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  program  for  public  low- 
rent  housing  and  redevelopment  In  slum 
areas  In  the  city  of  PhUadelphla  would  ba 
seriously  handicapped:  and 

Whereas  low-rent  housing  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  is  Insufficient  and  the  slum 
areas  are  in  immediate  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion: Therefor*  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  the  Congress  of  th« 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  the  people  of  PhUa- 
delphla and  is  urged  to  continue  low-rent 
housing  and  Federal  participation  in  urban 
redevelopment  and  slum  clearSince,  and  to 
continue  the  publlo  ho\islng  program  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  Sd,000  unlU  for  Vbrn 
coming  year. 

Resolved,  That  a  oertlfled  cop>y  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commltteee  on  Appropriations,  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  th* 
Members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 
Jamss  O.  Finnecan, 
President  of  City  Council. 


Spaaisk  War  Widows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  XLUttoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today  I  spoke  in  explanation  and 
support  of  H.  R.  4490.  a  bill  introduced 
by  me  to  place  naval  veterans  of  the 
Spanish -American  War  on  the  same 
basis  as  Army  veterans  in  the  matter  of 
pension  rights.  I  did  not  refer  to  other 
legislation  proposed  in  the  Interest  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  and 
their  widows  because  of  the  presentment 
thereof  much  abler  than  any  I  could  at- 
tempt that  was  made  before  the  Mack 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  by  Judge  Edward  S. 
Matthias,  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court; 
HatUe  B.  Trazenfeld.  of  the  USWV  Aux- 
iliary; A.  M.  Downer,  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  Jack  Kyle,  of  the  Philip- 
pine-Pacific War  Veterans;  and  Capt. 
P.  O.  Willenbucher.  of  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association.  Judge  Matthias,  who 
is  beloved  by  Spanish  War  veterans 
everywhere,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee   on  Legislation  and 
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Administration  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans. 

Among  the  bills  advocated  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  veterans,  and  which 
in  my  opinion  deserve  the  full  support 
of  the  House,  were: 

H.  R.  2574,  which  would  grant  an  tai- 
erease  in  monthly  pension  rates  for 
Spanish  War  widows  of  $60  monthly 
from  the  present  $51.60.  and  from  $64.50 
to  $72  for  those  widows  who  were  mar- 
ried before  or  during  the  war  service  of 
their  husbands; 

H.  R  2573,  amending  the  existing  out- 
patient treatment  act  to  permit  the  in- 
clusion of  emergency  hospital  care  in- 
cident to  such  treatment: 

H.  R.  55.  which  would  grant  pension 
rights  to  veterans  with  service  in  the 
Moro  provinces. 

With  the  gallantry  that  always  has 
marked  the  "Boys  of  IM8"  the  USWV 
is  going  all  out  this  year  to  alert  the 
Congress  to  the  plight  of  the  Spanish 
War  widows  and  the  dire  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  their  pitiable  small  pensions.  I 
have  the  faith  that  the  distinguished 
and  warmly  esteemed  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Mack]  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  most  of 
whom  are  veterans  of  later  wars,  will 
act  favorably  on  the  bill  for  the  widows 
and  that  when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House  there  will  be  not  one  dissenting 
vote.  The  other  bills  mentioned  now 
before  the  subcommittee  are  meritori- 
ous; they  ask  little,  and  I  trust  that  the 
little  that  they  ask  will  be  given  fuUy 
and  cheerfully.  The  Spanish -American 
veterans  and  their  widows  will  not  be 
petitioning  many  more  Congresses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  portions  of  an  editorial 
in  the  May  7.  1953.  issue  of  the  National 
Tribune  and  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1*wo  strong  reasons  stand  out  for  making 
corrections  in  pension  pajrments.  They  ap- 
ply as  well  to  veterans  as  they  do  to  widows 
and  orphans,  but  they  have  a  far  greater 
and  an  increasing  Impact  In  the  latter  case 
and  they  are  applicable  especially  to  those 
of  the  ClvU.  the  Spanish- American  and  In- 
dian Wars  who  are  unable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  add  by  their  labors  to  tha 
pittances  now  aUowed  to  them.  These  are 
the  faUure  of  the  sad  Congress  to  provlac 
equitable  across-the-board  allowmnccs  and 
the  contkntaed  high  and  sUll  mounting  costs 
of  living.  We  have  heard  It-  suggested  that 
lowering  tax  rates  would  have  the  effect  of 
Increasing  the  worth  of  existing  pensions, 
but  this  does  not  hold  as  an  argxmient  for 
relief  of  widows  whose  ages  range  almost 
Invariably  in  the  seventies  and  above  and 
cone  of  whom  can  compete  in  the  labor 
market.  They  have  no  earnings  to  add  fur- 
ther to  their  purchasing  power  and  prices 
are  patently  not  going  to  come  down  even 
if  individual  tax  bxirdens  are  lessened. 
These  cl<terly  people  pay  no  taxes;  they 
must  .eat  and  Uve  aa  they  can  on  the  llttla 
they  have. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  Congress  enacted  what 
la  Public  Law  SS6.  It  Increased  some  pen- 
sions by  5  percent,  others  by  7>4  percent, 
stiU  others  by  16  percent  and  a  few  by  vari- 
ations of  these  figures.  It  was  a  monstros- 
ity in  legis^tion  In  every  sense.  The  oldest 
of  the  bencflclaries  received  the  compromise 
boost  of  7>4  percent  and  then  only  after  a 
fast  and  furtous  betUe.  They  are  not  un- 
grateful lor  the  assUt,  but  price  increases 
almost  Immediately  wiped  It  out.  Based  on 
the  1935-39  Consumers'  Price  Index,  costr 
have  risen  in  the  past  15  years  by  more  than 


•0  pcreent.  Ttacy  hacva  gona  up  14  percent 
over  the  mean  index  of  1947-49.  White  some 
prices  vary  tn  such  things  as  perishable 
foods,  the  absolute  neccasitleB  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  Ukc  commodities  are  more  than 
double  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago  and 
pension  payments  have  not  by  any  manner 
of  means  kept  pace  with  living  coats.  When 
rent  controls  go  off  a  few  weeks  from  now. 
the  burden  will  be  even  heavier.  A  com- 
plete overhaul  is  due.  and  particularly  is 
this  necessary  in  the  pensioner  class  for 
whom  the  chairman  of  legislation  for  the 
USWV  has  spoken. 

Costs  of  legislation  are  Invariably  a  factor 
whenever  Congressmen  consider  legislation  of 
this  description,  so  we  think  we  should  ex- 
amine that  issue.  It  Is  accepted  fact  that 
the  care  of  veterans  and  their  loved  ones  is 
an  integral  part  of  war  costs,  and  that  wars 
before  1917  brought  riches  rather  than  debts 
to  the  Nation;  so  statistics  mean  something. 
What  applies  to  the  Spanish  War  group 
argues  with  greater  force  for  those  on  earlier 
pension  rolls,  but  we  should  remind  our- 
selves what  has  happened  to  the  460.000  who 
volunteered  to  a  man  back  in  1808  and  to 
their  dependents.  Most  of  the  survivors  are 
now  on  the  pension  lists.  They  numbered 
74.145  on  March  31,  a  decrease  by  death  of 
ejsa  in  the  past  year,  and  the  monthly  av- 
erage cannot  do  other  than  Increase.  It  was 
expected  that  the  widows'  rolls  would  mount 
fast  by  this  year,  but  exactly  the  opposite 
has  happened.  The  high  for  that  group  was 
reached  only  4  months  ago  when  it  immedi- 
ately began  to  faU  off.  Although  there  ap- 
pears on  the  records  a  net  increase  at  319 
for  the  year  from  April  1953  to  thi  end  of 
last  month,  the  additions  were  more  than 
wiped  out  during  the  past  4  months  and 
there  wUl  be  nothing  but  accelerated  losses 
ot  both  veterans  and  dependents  in  the 
months  to  come.  With  many  living  veterans 
already  widowers,  the  figures  will  drop  even 
more  sharply.  It  woiild  appear  that  nothing 
more  need  be  said  about  costs  when  death 
wlU  fast  pay  btudc  to  the  Government  the 
little  now  asked  to  make  living  somewhat 
more  bearable  for  these  good  people. 


The  Trvdi  Aboot  Gmtemah 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  HZW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobd,  I  include  the  following  two  arti- 
cles which  are  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  entitled  "The  Truth  About  Gua- 
temala." by  Daniel  James,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  8  and  9  editions  of 
the  New  Ywk  Herald  Tribvme.  This 
series  of  articles  point  out  the  grave  im- 
plications for  the  United  States  should 
Guatemala  fall  into  Communist  hands. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

[From   tba   New   York   Herald   Tribune   of 

May  S.  19631 

TA  TauTH  About  Gvsxxmaui 

(By  Daniel  James) 

(Tills  la  the  second  of  three  articles  by 

Mr.   James,    managing   editor   of   The   New 

Leader,  giving  the  results  of  a  personal  smrvey 

of  the  situation  in  Guatemala.) 

GVATSMALA. — ^President  Jaeobo  Arbenz 
Guzman  of  Guatemala  declared  on  Febni- 
ary  9: 

"I  can  assiire  the  feudal  reaction  that  If 
It  wishes  civil  war,  we  shall  be  ready  to  fight 
on  whatever  ground  It  wishes." 


At  his  slite  as  he  spoke  was  Col.  Carlos 
Enrlquea  Dlas,  chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

Dlaa  was  there  not  only  to  reinforce  Ar- 
bena'  words,  but  also  as  a  reminder  that 
Arbens  himself  is  a  military  man  and  that 
the  military  rule  Guatemala. 

Political  parties  come  and  go  In  this  land 
of  revolxrtion.  Twenty-foxir  have  been 
formed  since  1944.  of  which  perhaps  6  or  7 
BOW  exist. 

The  one  element  In  Oxiatemalan  political 
Hfe  that  remains  constant  is  the  army.  In 
1944.  the  army  made  the  revolution  against 
Ubico.  who  himself  was  a  general  and  the 
leader  of  an  earlier  revolt.  In  1954.  or  sooner, 
the  army  can  make  another  revolution  If  it 
Is  so  minded.  Many  people  hope  It  wUl, 
for  only  it  commands  the  power  and  prestige 
necessary  to  destroy  Commtinist  Influence 
and  prevent  Communist  domination. 

At  the  head  of  the  army,  the  revolution, 
and  the  government  stands  Jaeobo  Arbenz. 
Though  no  dictator,  he  is  undeniably  Ouate- 
■uda's  strong  man — a  fact  that  escapes  most 
foreign  observers,  whose  obsession  with  com- 
munism makes  them  see  it  as  the  decisive 
factor. 

Colonel  Arbenz  Is  one  of  the  three  men 
who  originally  made  the  Guatemalan  Revo- 
hitlon.  Arbens,  the  late  Col.  Francisco  Arana, 
and  a  dvUlan  named  Jorge  Toriello,  brother 
of  the  Guatamalan  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, led  the  movement  that  overthrew  the 
Ponce  Valdes  Jiinta  that  succeeded  Ubico  in 
mid-1944  and  dictated  the  election  of  Are- 
valo  as  first  President  that  December.  Tori- 
ello has  since  retired  from  iKilitics.  Arana 
was  assassinated  on  July  18.  1949.  Of  the 
original  three,  only  Arbenz  remains  in  power. 
The  Arana  killing  marks  a  decisive  turning 
point  in  recent  Guatemalan  history.  Arana 
was  a  moderate,  who  acted  as  a  brake  on  the 
extremists  who  were  even  then  threatening 
to  sidetrack  the  revolution  from  its  basic  ob- 
jective of  establishing  liberal  capitalism. 
Enormously  popular,  he  doubtless  would 
have  been  elected  president,  which  office  he 
sought.  In  1950.  Birt  the  firebrands  around 
Arevalo  were  determined  to  prevent  Just 
that. 

Arbenz  was  the  candidate  of  the  Areval- 
Istas.  A  protege  of  Arevalo.  an  ardent  ex- 
ponent of  spiritual  socialism,  the  epitome 
of  revolutionary  youth  (he  was  only  37) ,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Escueia  PoUtecnlca — 
OiiatenuJa's  West  Point — Arbenz  was  the 
only  possible  alternative  to  Arana.  Accord- 
ingly, his  way  to  power  was  smoothed  with 
Arana's  blood. 

Today,  Arbena.  though  the  democratically 
elected  president,  rules  In  fact  as  head  of  a 
secret  military  Junta.  Thla  fact,  published 
here  for  the  first  time,  is  xuiknown  to  the 
average  Guatamalan.  It  can  be  documented. 
The  Guatemalan  Republic  Is  based  on  a 
democratic  constitution  and  governed  by  a 
unicameral  leglslattire  and  an  executive 
branch.  The  Judiciary  Is  subordinate  to 
Congress.  Arbenz,  as  chief  executive,  makes 
a  great  show  of  working  with  Congress  and 
adhering  faithfully  to  the  constitution,  but 
in  reality  is  above  both. 

Arbenz  violated  the  constitution  when,  for 
example,  he  (permitted  the  Communists  to 
form  a  legal  party,  for  article  32  forbids  the 
formation  or  functioning  of  poUtical  or- 
ganizations of  an  international  or  foreign 
character,  a  prohibition  that  even  Arevalo 
enforced.  That  this  was  an  arbitrary  and 
purely  political  act  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  prohibition  continues  to  be  applied 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  Not  only  has 
Congress  failed  to  defend  the  constitution 
against  this  violation,  but  will  probably  go 
along  with  a  request  Arbenz  is  about  to  make 
to  repeal  the  constitutional  clause  against 
communism.  If  this  happens,  Guatemala 
will  be  taking  another  step  in  the  direction 
of  communism. 

Congress  obeys  the  President's  every  com- 
mand. 

Arbenz*  real  power  stems  from  a  military 
clique    known    as    Promotion    Twenty-five. 
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The  name  refers  to  the  25  cadets  In  Arben^ 
graduating  class  at  the  Bscuela  PoUtenlca. 
These  men,  plus  a  few  not  In  the  original 
class,  form  a  secret  military  polltburo  which 
meets  frequently,  plans  policy,  and  has  rep- 
resentatives in  key  government  and  congres- 
sional positions  to  execute  policy. 

Not  belonging  to  Promotion  Twenty-five 
are  line  offlcers  who  have  come  up  from  the 
ranks.  Between  them  and  the  Escuela  Poli- 
tecalca  crowd  there  exists,  in  fact,  some 
antagonism.  Because  of  this.  Arbenz  is  re- 
ported to  be  preptu^ng  to  ask  congress  to 
name  him  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  in  place  of  Colonel  Diaz,  who  is  a  line 
officer. 

In  addition  to  President  Arbenz  himself, 
the  secret  junta  includes:  Maj.  Alfonso  Mar- 
tinez, chairman  of  the  National  Agrarian 
Department:  Col.  Angel  Sanchez,  Minister 
of  Defense;  Col.  Carlos  Aldana  Sandoval, 
Minister  of  Conuniuiications:  Col.  Frederico 
Puentes  Oiron,  Minister  of  Post  Office,  Tele- 
graph, and  Telephones;  Col.  Carlos  von 
Hamm,  Dlrect<x'-OeneraI  of  Roads. 

Four  members  of  the  military  Junta  sit  in 
congress,  and  others  occupy  further  key  posi- 
tions. 

It  is  clear  that  these  men  control  the  most 
Tltal  aspects  of  Guatemalan  life:  the  Presi- 
dency, the  army,  the  congress,  the  agrarian 
reform  program,  the  communication  and 
transportation  system.  As  long  as  they  do— 
and  as  long  as  communism  does  not  infiltrate 
the  army — the  Communists  cannot  hope  to 
win  power. 
Nor  can  the  anti-Communists. 
Guatemala  City  is,  in  any  case,  the  only 
real  center  of  anti-government  organization 
In  this  country  of  42.353  miles  and  popula- 
tion of  some  3.000.000.  During  Arbenz'  2 
years  in  office  the  city  has  witnessed  dozens 
of  demonstrations  of  variring  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, and  some  abortive  revolutions.  One 
took  place  only  11  days  ago  at  Salama.  100 
miles  from  the  capital.  But  the  army  quick- 
ly put  it  down. 

Without  strong  army  backing,  any  anti- 
government  revolt  is  doomed.  The  anti- 
government  parties  themselves  are  minls- 
cule,  disunited,  and  discredited. 

Unless  the  army  suddenly  turns  against 
Arbenz,  hope  for  a  change  must  depend  upon 
the  few  moderates,  military  and  civilian,  in 
the  non-Communist  government  parties 
who  see  the  present  extremist  policies  leading 
Guatemala  to  chaos  and  communism.  Two 
factors  militate  against  these  moderates: 
the  youthfulness  and  consequent  immatu- 
rity of  those  in  control,  and  the  unreason- 
ing nationalism  that  motivates  them. 

The  average  age  of  the  government  lead- 
ers is  35;  when  they  made  the  Guatemalan 
revolution  in  1844,  they  were  scarcely  out  of 
school.  President  Arbenz  himself  is  only  39. 
Alfonso  Martinez,  bis  right-hand  man  and 
presumptive  successor,  is  10  years  younger. 
(Martinez'  big  problem  Is  how  to  become  35, 
the  statutory  age  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date, by  1964.)  The  oldest  appearing  official 
I  met.  Foreign  Minister  Raiil  Osegueda.  Is 
perhaps  42. 

To  these  youthful  leaders,  moderation  la 
almost  synonymous  with  conservatism. 
Added  to  that  is  their  fanatical  nationalism, 
which  expresses  both  resentment  and  envy. 
Toward  Mexico,  the  attitude  of  Guate- 
malans— by  which  one  means,  essentially,  the 
one-third  of  the  population  who  are  of  Latin 
extraction — Is  one  of  awe  and  inferiority. 
Before  United  States  tourists,  Guatemalans 
are  proud  of  their  Mayan-based  society  and 
all  of  its  colorful  but  primitive  expressions, 
but  privately  they  prefer  Mexican  culture. 
The  other  northern  colossus,  the  United 
States,  is  another  matter. 

Most  politicians  will  stress  that  their  basic 
aim  is  to  create  a  democracy  like  ours.  It  is 
in  the  name  of  democracy,  in  fact,  that  col- 
laboration with  comm\inlsm  is  Justified. 
"What  should  we  do?"  they  wiU  say,  "Sup- 


press the  Communists?    But  that  wcmld  be 
undemocratic." 

What  anU-Unlted  Ctates  feeling  exUts  U 
largely  politically  motivated,  and  Is  chiefiy 
directed  at  United  States  business.  The  ex- 
portation of  some  of  Hollywood's  worst  prod- 
ucts is  not  helping  matters,  but  so  far  there 
Is  little  anti-Coca  colonization.  The  whip- 
ping boy  of  Guatemalan  nationalism  is  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

[n«m  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

May  9,  1953] 

TBS  TsxrrH  Aboxtt  Qvatemala. 

(By  Daniel  James) 

(This  Is  the  last  of  three  articles  by  Mr. 

James,  managing  editor  of  the  New  Leader. 

giving  the  results  of  a  personal  survey  of 

the  situation  in  Guatemala.) 

Guatemala. — If  Guatemala's  Communists 
are  trying  to  foist  the  "Yenan  way"  on  this 
little  country  by  their  "agrarian  reform"  tac- 
tics, the  government  is  practicing  what 
might  be  called  the  Iran  way  in  its  relations 
with  United  States  business  here. 

President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Giizman  has  not 
yet  gone  as  far  as  Iranian  Premier  Mossa- 
degh. That  Is  to  say.  he  has  not  nationalized 
anything.  But  the  land  expropriations  he 
set  in  motion  a  few  weeks  ago  may  have  the 
ultimate  effect  of  nationalization.  And  so 
may  the  seiziire  of  the  assets  of  International 
Railways  of  Central  America. 

The  position  of  United  States  business  In 
Guatemala  is  so  precarloiis  that  some  of  its 
leaders  have  frankly  admitted  to  me  they 
may  have  to  pull  out  in  the  not-distant  fu- 
ture. 

If  United  States  business  is  forced  out  of 
Guatemala,  that  may  establish  a  pattern  af- 
fecting other  Latin  American  countries 
where  anti-lmp>erlallsm  is  already  rampant. 
This  can  cause  serious  economic  repercus- 
sions in  the  United  States  as  well  as  Latin 
America. 

The  shape  of  things  to  come  may  be  fore- 
shadowed by  the  fate  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
in  Guatemala.  This  company  is  the  chief 
target  of  Guatemalan  nationalism — and 
communism. 

United  Fruit  ia  a  half-billion-dollar  Bos- 
ton corporation  whose  basic  business  is 
growing  bananas.  To  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, however,  it  has  built  a  complex,  far- 
flimg  empire  that  is  Involved  in  a  fantastic 
variety  of  pursylts  besides  planting  bananas. 
It  owns  railways,  ships,  piers,  newspapers, 
retail  stores,  and  livestock,  and  grows  sugar, 
cacao,  abaca.  African  oil  palms  and  a  host 
of  other  products.  It  also  operates  schools, 
hospitals,  recreation  centers  and  housing 
projects  for  Its  89.805  Uoplcal  employees. 

At  times.  United  Fruit  Co.  has  acted  in 
Latin  American  countries  as  though  it  were 
a  state — a  state  within  a  state.  Obviously 
entitled  to  have  a  legitimate  vested  interest 
In  political  stability  wherever  it  grows  ba- 
nanas, the  company  has  too  often  inter- 
vened directly  in  internal  politics. 

Ironically,  the  attack  on  United  Prult 
comes  at  a  time  when  It  is  least  deserved. 
In  late  years,  the  company  has  been  con- 
sistently making  great  efforts,  nearly  all  of 
them  highly  commendable  and  costly,  to 
atone  for  its  past. 

In  actual  fact.  United  Fruit  Is  under  fire 
not  for  economic  reasons  but  political  and 
psychological  ones.  In  the  eyes  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  are  spearheading  the  nationalist 
assault  upon  it.  United  Fruit  stands  for  "feu- 
dalism" and  "imperialism." 

From  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  the 
government  has  little  to  gain  and  the 
people — a  vast  majority  of  whom  are  un- 
aware erf  what  is  taking  place — much  to  lose 
from  pressing  United  Prult  to  the  wall.  It 
is  coffee,  not  bananas,  that  exerts  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  national  economy. 

I  asked  one  government  official  after 
another  whether  it  was  their  ultimate  Inten- 


tion to  expel  the  United  IVult  Co.  from 
Guatemala,  and  the  unanimous  reply  wae 
no.  Their  common  refrain  was:  "We  only 
want  it  to  obey  the  laws  and  pay  more  taxes." 

Another  sore  spot  Is  Puerto  Barrios.  This, 
the  only  port  on  the  Atlantic,  is  controlled  by 
IRC  A  and  United  Fruit.  Undeniably,  thee* 
companies  had  to  have  a  port  from  which 
to  ship  bananas  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  enterprise  in 
making  It  a  valuable  property.  But  it  la 
also  undeniable  that  no  national  can  be 
happy  at  the  idea  of  a  foreigner  controlling 
his  only  sea  access,  particularly  since  usually 
he  also  has  to  use  United  Fruit's  Great 
White  Fleet  of  ships  if  he  himself  wishes  to 
travel  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  third  major  irritant  Is  the  contract 
which  United  Fruit  signed  with  the  Ute 
dictator  Ublco  in  1936.  which  is  still  in  force 
and  gives  the  company  certain  privileges 
the  present  regime  would  like  to  take  away. 
The  company  has  offered  to  renegotiate  the 
contract,  but  the  Government  has  refused 
without  giving  any  reasons. 

Guatemala's  pro-government  press,  in« 
eluding  the  Conununtst  weekly,  "Octubre." 
praises  Peron  and  Argentina  at  every  op> 
portunlty.  Needless  to  add,  it  J\ist  as  fre- 
quently attacks  the  United  States. 

Although  the  two  countries  are  geography 
icaUy  far  apart.  Ideologically  they  are  cloee 
enough  to  become  a  formidable  force  In 
Latin  America. 

Strangely  enough,  Guatemala's  relations 
with  the  United  States  bave  generally  been 
proper.  This,  however,  cannot  obsc\ire  the 
fact  that  Guatemala  today  ranks  with  Ar- 
gentina as  Uncle  Sam's  No.  1  Latin  Amer« 
lean  problem  for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  Yenan  way  being  practiced  by 
Guatemalan  Communists,  with  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  government,  sets  a  precedent 
that  challenges  the  United  States  position 
everywhere  in  Latin  America. 

2.  The  Iran  way  practiced  by  the  Guate- 
malan Government  sets  another  kind  of 
precedent  which  threatens,  inunediately. 
United  States-Latin  American  trade  rela« 
tions. 

3.  Both  patterns  affect  military  defense  in 
general,  and  the  Panama  Canal  in  particu- 
lar. It  Is  not  generally  realized  that  Guate- 
mala City  is  only  2  alrhoura  from  the 
Gatun  Locks.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
have  that  close  a  government  that  encour- 
ages Communist  activity  in  and  out  of 
Guatemala. 

There  has  been  talk — especially  by  frantic 
businessmen — about  getting  the  United 
States  to  intervene  In  Guatemala.  But  in- 
tervention would  only  solidify  popular  feel- 
ing behind  Arbenz  and  provoke  him  into 
retaliatory  moves.  In  the  end.  only  the 
Communists  would  profit. 

Two  such  retaliatory  moves  were  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

In  one.  Guatemala  charged  before  the 
United  Nations  that  certain  Central  Amer- 
ican nations  and  the  United  State*  were 
plotting  intervention,  and  complained  to  the 
Security  Council  that  thU  threatened  heml- 
spheric  peace  and  security. 

In  a  second  move.  Guatemala  withdrew 
from  the  Organization  of  Central  American 
SUtfs  (CMDBCA),  which  had  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  May  2  in  Guatemala. 

Although  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Osegueda 
was  the  Instrument  through  which,  these 
measures  were  executed.  It  U  doubtful 
whether  he  whoUy  subscribes  to  them. 

If  a  talk  I  had  with  Foreign  Minister  Ose- 
gueda means  anything,  there  U  more  hope 
in  private  discussion.  He  was  the  only  gov- 
ernment leader  who  frankly  attacked  Rus- 
sia. "In  Eastern  Europe."  he  told  me  in 
the  presence  of  a  witness.  "Russia  has  been 
clearly  Imperialistic."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  expressed  admiration  for  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  fact  that  Osegueda  made  theae 
sutements  seems    to   Indicate    that   soma 
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OnatemalaB  leaders  may  be  open  to  mf- 
gestions  that  do  not  involve  fotng  back  on 
the  revolution. 

Quiet  action,  rather  than  loud  talk,  may 
yet  help  Guatemala  achieve  the  original 
purpoaes  of  her  revolution  and  pretaat ' 
munlsm  from  perverting  tbem. 


Tkcre  1«  aa  Excess-Prof  ts  Tax  •■ 
U««Mub,TM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  19S3 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  coimtry  editorials  are 
appearing  in  the  large  as  well  as  the 
small  newspapers  in  support  of  H.  R.  1.  a 
bill  to  reduce  individual  income  taxes. 
All  of  these  papers  recognize  the  solemn 
pledge  made  by  candidates  that  if 
elected  they  would  reduce  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
trustful  citizens  of  this  country  should 
be  betrayed  by  those  who  have  gained 
public  ofBce  by  such  deception. 

I  noUce  that  the  foreign-aid  bill  will 
be  reduced  by  only  $1.8  billions,  and  the 
military,  with  all  of  its  extravagances 
and  waste,  will  suffer  no  reduction  com- 
parable to  what  the  reduction  In  this 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  should  be. 

As, typical  of  the  editorials  which  are 
appearing  in  the  press  throughout  the 
country,  indicating  that  the  people  are 
awake  to  the  violation  of  the  pledges 
made  to  them.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Recobo,  imder  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  an  editorial  from  the  States- 
man, published  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  under 
date  of  Aprtl  23.  1953: 

Tbxsb  Is  AM  KxcBes-PBarrrs  Tax  osr 
iKsivmcALa.  Too 

Mews  fcporu  from  Waahlngton  tndlcats 
that  the  Congress  may  let  the  so-called 
excess- profits  tax  go  out  for  corporations 
on  the  expiration  date,  June  30.  but  no 
relief  for  individual  wage  earners  and  work- 
ing people  seems  to  be  in  sight. 

Let  us  remind  the  Congress  that  there  Is 
an  exoeas-proftts  tax  on  individuals. 

The  last  round  of  tax  increases  during  the 
Truman  administration  occasioned,  it  said, 
by  the  Korean  war,  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  and  haa  already  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  national  economy. 

Since  our  State  income  tax  here  in  Geor- 
gia allows  the  deduction  of  Federal  pay- 
ments, these  unwarranted  increases  on  the 
Federal  level  have  cost  the  State  treasiiry  sev- 
eral oxilllons  in  revenue.  It  has  been  an- 
other case  of  complete  usurpation  of  a  State 
tax  source  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  ts  unthinkable  that  any  national  ad- 
ministration which  cares  anything  about  the 
Interest  of  the  people  would  rediice  cor- 
porate taxes,  no  matter  by  what  name  they 
are  caUed.  yet  at  the  same  time,  faU  to 
reduce  Individual  Income  taxes  which  were 
imposed  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  Republican 
Party  promised  the  people  that  it  would  cut 
the  fat  from  the  national  budget  and  reduce 
taxes. 

The  1952  GOP  platform  called  for  reduc- 
tion of  expenditures  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  extravagance  so  that  the  budget 


wm  be  balancart  and  general  tax  redaction 
will  be  made. 

All  the  Republican  candidates  gave  Up 
service  to  this  platform  and  ran  on  It.  In- 
cluding President  Elsenhower. 

A  bill  to  folflll  that  pledge  has  been  Intro- 
d\iced  in  the  Congress  by  Repn-esentative 
Dakikl  a.  EtCED.  of  New  York  State,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  cans  for  an  income-tax  reduction  of  11 
percent  maximum  on  smaller  incomes,  taper- 
ing off  to  1  percent  on  higher  brackets,  to 
be  effective  July  1.  19SS. 

If  the  Reed  bill  is  adopted  It  will  mean  a 
6^  percent  decrease  tapering  to  a  one-half 
of  1  percent  decrease  for  individual  taxpay- 
ers for  the  calendar  year  195S. 

In  an  address  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  January  3.  this  year,  Mr.  Rxed  sup- 
ported the  plan  that  the  excess- profits  tax 
(on  corporations)  shoxild  be  permitted  to 
expire  on  June  SO,  the  cutcA  date.  Then  be 
coottnued : 

"While  I  favor  permitting  this  law  to  die 
a  natural  death.  I  maintain  that  our  Indl- 
vldxial  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  simultaneous 
relief.  For  every  Individual  who  has  an 
Interest  in  a  productive  enterprise  which  is 
being  throttled  by  the  82-percent  (excess 
profits)  tax.  for  every  inequity  and  for  every 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  provision  of  this 
law,  there  are  thousands  of  snaaU  taxpayers 
^rtK>  are  equally  entitled  to  tax  relief  and 
who.  believing  that  they  win  receive  fair  and 
equal  treatment,  have  placed  their  trust  in 
the  Republican  Party." 

There  Is  a  petition  now  before  the  House 
In  an  effort  to  force  the  Reed  blU.  which  is 
now  bottled  up  In  conunlttee,  to  a  vote. 

We  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  in  the  Congress  will  let  the  excesa- 
profits  tax  expire  and  will  also  back  the  move- 
ment to  dislodge  the  Reed  bill  so  that  indi- 
vidual Federal  Income  taxpayers  can  have 
some  reUef . 

We  repeat,  there  la  an  exceaa-proflts  tax  on 
Individuals,  too. 


UNICEF  Nec^  Coacress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

or  PaKMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESSHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  May  7,  1953 

Mrs.  BUCHANAN.  ISi.  Speaker,  mi- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  3, 
1953.  entitled  "UNICEF  Needs  Con- 
gress," emphasizing  the  need  for  our 
continued  support  of  the  U.  N.'s  Inter- 
natiozud  Cliildren's  Emergency  Fund: 
UNICKF  NxxDS  Coifcaxss 

For  the  past  6  yearc  1  United  Nations 
group  which  is  in  the  business  of  saving 
children's  lives  has  been  writing  an  exciting 
and  inspiring  adventure  In  international 
cooperation.  The  U.  N.'s  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund,  known  as  UNICEF. 
is  currently  providing  assistance  to  68  covui- 
trles  and  territories  (40  of  them  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East) .  and  over  the 
past  6  years  has  aided  some  60  million  young- 
sters with  its  supplementary  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  emergency  relief  programs,  its  ma- 
ternal aid  and  welfare  services,  its  stimu- 
lation and  recipient  Governments  to  change 
and  strengthen  nutrition  and  health  serv- 
ices to  their  needy  children.  As  a  British 
representative  to  the  U.  N.  puts  it:  "The 
main  point  Is  that  UNICEF  works,  and  It 


works  wen.  In  many  countries  It  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  U.  N.  in  action." 

TeC  on  a  par.  Ironically,  with  Its  stubborn 
determination  to  aid  the  needy  youngsters 
has  been  UNICEF's  annual  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet  on  lamentably  small  budgets. 
There  are  some  38  contributing  countries 
(the  U.  8.  8.  R.  has  never  been  one  of 
them),  but  the  agency's  greatest  moral 
bulwark  and  financial  mainstay  haa  always 
been  the  United  States.  Now  the  future 
of  the  fund — once  again  down  to  Its  lact 
$2.000— will  be  debated  in  the  Social  Com- 
mission, which  opens  Its  meetings  tomorrow. 

Of  the  greatest  Immediate  concern  is  this 
Qovemment's  pledge  of  a  new  contribution. 
Weeks  and  months  have  gone  by  and  the 
pledge  remains  unredeemed.  The  last  ad- 
ministraUon  pledged  the  $9,800,000  in  1952. 
and  it  is  known  that  this  administration 
wlU  stipport  the  appropriation  and  la  now 
aeeking  congressional  means  to  have  It  ap- 
proved without  more  delays.  Actually  It 
Is  up  to  the  House  ot  Representatives  to 
show  some  steam,  for  the  Senate's  record 
over  the  past  years  has  been  one  of  ecm- 
sistent  support  of  UNICKF.  There  is  no 
exc\ise  for  this  seeming  lack  of  leadership, 
not  while  disease,  hunger,  and  death  con- 
tinue to  take  their  toil. 


The  Korcaa  Prisooers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILUWOM 
nc  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  SHKEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  13.  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 74.  calling  for  the  formation  of  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
atrocities  committed  in  Korea. 

Ehiring  the  past  10  days,  the  American 
public  has  had  forcibly  brought  to  its 
attention  the  conduct  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  their  inhumane  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

The  accounts  of  atrocities  that  have 
been  revealed  through  the  newspapers 
consisted  of  atrocities  to  the  human 
body  and  also  atrocities  on  the  human 
mind,  through  the  technique  of  "brain 
washing"  or  "brain  breaking." 

The  following  editorial  frmn  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  of  May  5  emphat- 
ically points  out  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  told  the  truth  on 
these  questions  and  the  time  has  al- 
ready long  iJast  when  these  facts  should 
have  been  revealed  to  them.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

It  Ls  stUl  necessary  to  ask  the  question 
that  is  on  everybody's  mind.  Why  were 
6,670  Koreans  and  Chinese  banded  over  to 
the  Russlana  for  684  so-called  United  Na- 
tions troops,  of  whom  not  more  than  149 
are  Americans? 

The  ratio  is  hard  to  understand.  Adm. 
John  C.  DanieU  who  has  handled  the  ex- 
change, said  that  the  number  of  our  soldiers 
retiHTied  was  "incredibly  small." 

Freeman   magazine   reminds   us   of   this: 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  no  one  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  no  one  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  no  one  in  the  United  States  Government 
remembers  in  this  connection  the  news 
broken  to  us  on  November  14,  1951,  by  CoL 
James  M.  Hanlay,  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
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the  Blghth  Anny,  that  3,600  United  States 
prlBoners  of  war  were  slaughtered  by  the 
North  Koreans,  and  another  2.513  by  the 
Chinese  CkJinmunLsts? 

"  'A  record  of  killing  and  barbarism  tinique 
•Ten  in  the  Communist  world.'  was  Colonel 
Hanley's  phrase  for  it. 

"The  State  Department  declined  comment, 
but  the  Defense  Department,  stating  that 
Hanley's  report  was  released  without  the 
knowledge  of  General  Rldgway,  said  that 
they  had  cabled  the  general  for  clarifica- 
tion. On  the  following  day  General  Rldgway 
clarified  as  follows:  'Of  the  10386  persons 
still  carried  as  missing  in  action  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  Justify  a  presump- 
tion of  death  by  atrocity  of  a  large  number 
which  may  approximate  6,000.'  " 

Was  Colonel  Hanley  wrong?  Was  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  wrong?  Has  there  been  a 
pogrom  in  Manchuria.  Mongolia,  or  Siberia? 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was  a  mas- 
sacre of  Japanese  at  Nlkolalevsk.  Nobody 
ever  explained  how  that  massacre  occurred. 
The  Japanese  were  invaders  who  had  no  bvisi- 
neas  in  Russia — except  that  they  recognized 
the  Russian  menace  as  early  as  1918. 

Perhaps  some  congressional  committee  will 
have  Colonel  Hanley  testify  in  open  session — 
we  repeat,  in  open  session — as  to  what  he 
discovered  of  the  massacre  of  our  sons.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
truth.  It  is  their  sons  who  are  being  ex- 
pended. 

It  has  never  been  American  doctrine  that 
any  American  life  could  be  readily  expend- 
able. The  American  people  have  accepted 
the  huge  burden  of  the  cost  of  war  on  the 
assimiptlon  that,  as  horrible  as  war  must  be. 
our  authorities  do  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  save  life,  to  care  for  the  wounded 
and  sick,  to  safeguard  the  health  and  morals 
of  those  who  survive. 

The  United  States  has  cared  merclfxiUy  for 
any  prisoners  of  war  who  came  Into  their 
possession.  We  have  given  them  better 
treatment  than  they  meted  out  to  our  men. 
We  have  lived  up  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
In  spirit  as  well  as  the  contracted  bond. 

The  United  States  accepts  the  interna- 
tional Red  Cross  as  an  inspection  agency. 
Our  enemies  have  rejected  this  impartial, 
charitable  body. 

Any  belief  that  the  American  pe<^le 
shoud  not  express  their  indignation  over 
the  treatment  of  Americans  by  Russians, 
Chinese,  and  Koreans,  is  untenable. 

We  are  Indignant. 

For  too  many  years,  weak  and  frightened 
men  In  Washington  influenced  American 
public  opinion  to  treat  everything  involv- 
ing Russia  with  kid  gloves.  That  time  Is 
long  passed.  These  savages  need  to  be  ex- 
posed to  our  people  for  what  they  are — 
murderers  of  the  moet  helpless  people  on 
earth — prisoners  of  war. 

Again  and  again,  this  newspaper  has  de- 
manded that  the  truth  be  told  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  all  questions  that  concern 
them. 

We  want  the  truth — and  we  shall  have  it. 


Robert  F.  Wacner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  7,  1955 

Mr.  KEGOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRO.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  May  6. 1853.  with  reference 


to  the  late  distinguished  and  beloved 
Senator  from  New  York,  Robert  F. 
Wagner: 

Next  to  Roosevelt,  no  name  In  that  his- 
toric era  was  more  symbolic  of  the  New  Deal 
than  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

The  former  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
died  Monday,  was  the  sponsor,  and  in  many 
cases  the  originator,  of  the  far-sweeping 
legislation  which  was  the  core  of  New  Deal 
philosophy. 

Many  of  the  social  meastires  with  which 
his  name  is  identified  were  more  than 
merely  the  products  of  the  opixirtimitiee 
which  came  his  way  because  of  the  New 
Deal's  political  successes.  He  had  been  a 
champion  of  this  philosc^hy  from  the  outset 
of  his  44-year  span  in  public  office. 

Senates-  Wagner,  of  course,  was  mostly 
known  tor  the  labor  law  which  bore  his  name, 
a  law  which  was  Intended  Xo  establish  a 
balance  in  industrial  relations.  For  his 
sponsorship  of  this  measure,  he  won  the 
acclaim  of  labor  unionists  and.  as  a  result, 
became  their  spokesman. 

It  was  this  circumstance  which  doubtless 
led  him  to  miss  his  opportiinity  for  states- 
manship when  it  shortly  became  apparent 
that  the  Wagner  Act  had  overshot  its  mark — 
that  it  had  created  a  new  kind  of  imbalance. 
Although  he  consistently  had  said  the  law 
coiild  be  bettered  by  experience,  he  stub- 
bornly refused  to  abide  amendment  when 
experience  proved  it  necessary.  He  clung. 
Instead,  to  his  adamant  partisanship. 

Nevertheless,  his  career  came  to  its  flower 
In  an  era  when  the  philosophy  he  bespoke 
could  serve  its  greatest  usefulness.  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  the  books  long  wUl  record 
him  as  a  leader  in  one  of  the  great  transi- 
tions of  history. 


The  Openinf  Doors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  19 S3 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  a  speech 
delivered  by  Thomas  E.  Murray.  Com- 
missioner. United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  at  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  Manhattan  College,  New 
York,  April  25.  1953. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  C^>kning  Dooas 

The  centenary  of  Manhattan  College  la 
an  event  of  great  signiflcance  to  education 
in  our  beloved  country.  Since  its  founding 
in  1863,  Manhattan  College  has  met  suc- 
cessfully the  ever-Increasing  demands  on 
Catholic  educational  institutions.  The 
Christian  Brothers  have  eagerly  accepted 
and  have  faithfully  discharged  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  placed  under  their 
care.  They  have  carried  on  In  the  spirit  of 
their  holy  foimder — the  great  saint  LaSalle — 
who  keenly  appreciated  that  Catholic  edu- 
cators should  satisfy  the  needs  of  sectilar 
tun  well  as  religious  training. 

One  of  the  present  demands  on  Catholic 
colleges  is  for  a  deeper  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive teaching  of  the  physical  sciences. 
The  dedication  today  of  this  splendid  new 
science  building  U  additional  evidence  that 
Manhattan  is  well  aware  of,  and  meeting 
the  educational  challenge  of  the  day. 

I  would  like  to  Ulk  to  you  this  afternoon 
about  a  particular  phase  of  today's  challenge 
to  education.    There  exists  today  a  crying 


need,  a  need  that  Manhattan  Ccdlege,  blend- 
ing its  message  of  Catholic  philosophy  with 
its  scientific  facilities,  can  help  to  meet.  I 
refer  to  the  need  to  know  more  of  the  facts 
of  atomic  life  and  their  Implications  for  the 
near  future  of  the  world.  In  asking  for  a 
serious  appraisal  of  these  particular  facts.  I 
am  mindful  of  other  areas  In  which  indif- 
ference is  also  evident.  Unconcern,  for  ex- 
ample, toward  religion  is  one  of  these  areas. 
Some  wise  observers  see  In  this  religious  In- 
difference a  greater  threat  to  orthodoxy  than 
lies  In  the  more  obvious  dangers  of  atheism. 
By  the  same  token,  as  we  view  the  interna- 
tional scene  we  also  find  a  simUar  lethargy 
about  the  colossal  arms  race  in  which  thia 
Nation  is  now  engaged. 

A  companion  to  these  dangerous  attitudes, 
is  the  tendency  to  assume  the  Inevitability 
of  war.  The  Immoral  aspects  of  the  despair, 
inherent  in  such  an  assumption,  are  matched 
only  by  the  folly  of  the  noticeable  uncon- 
cern about  an  atomic  future  which  Is  darker 
than  man  has  ever  faced  before. 

This  indifference  seems  to  be  based  on 
several  false  beliefs.  One  of  these  is  the 
false  belief  that  the  subject  of  atomic 
weapons  is  so  secret  as  to  defy  study  by  the 
general  public.  Another  is  the  false  belief 
that  suggests  that  even  if  the  facts  were 
avaUable.  the  subject  is  too  profotind  for 
general  understanding  and  finally  there  la 
the  false  belief  that  by  diverting  our  atten- 
tion from  this  ugly  subject  we  do  away  with 
its  rerllty.  It  resembles  the  attitude  of 
those  who  would  do  away  with  the  reality 
of  hell  by  refxising  to  think  of  It. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  secrecy  with 
which  certain  especially  sensitive  areas  of 
atomic  information  have  to  be  guarded  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  this  apathy. 
But  the  weight  of  this  secrecy  factor  la 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  a  combination  of 
causes  that  has  resulted  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  indifference  that  leads  to  the  dangerotas 
conclusion  "leave  It  to  the  experts."  As  a 
result,  we  now  find  American  democracy 
fashioning  domestic  and  foreign  policy  with 
faulty  vision,  blind  or  unaware  of  the  great 
bearing  that  the  atomic  arms  race  ought  to 
have  on  wise  policy  making.  It  seems  clear 
to  me,  as  one  of  the  so-called  experts,  that 
the  effects  of  this  abandonment  of  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  public  opinion — this  re- 
fusal to  face  the  facts  of  atomic  life — can  be 
disastrous.  At  best  the  world  Is  In  a  state 
of  peril.  We  dare  not  Increase  the  peril  by 
trying  to  ignore  it.  Life  and  death  of  hu- 
manity at  large  must  not  become  depend- 
ent on  the  actions  of  a  few— of  a  very  smaU 
group  of  people.  The  frightening  aspect  of 
our  present  day  existence  must  be  clearly 
understood  and  recognized  by  the  general 
public.  Only  if  our  eyes  are  wide  open  to 
danger   can   right  action   be  taken. 

The  decision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  invite  a  small  clvU-defense  group 
to  an  atomic  test  last  month  is  evidence  at 

the  Government's  recognition  of  this  need 

this  need  tor  the  people  to  know  thore. 
Unfortunately  this  demonstration  was  con- 
nected with  such  a  small-sized  explosion 
that,  as  one  wag  recently  remarked.  It 
might  seem  to  some  that  Its  purpose  waa 
to  make  stire  that  a  nticlear  explosion  ooold 
be  made  small  enough  so  as  not  to  hurt  any- 
one. I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that  this 
particular  test  that  you  saw  on  your  tele- 
vision last  month  was  but  a  token  of  the  de- 
structive power  this  country  can  now  loose 
In  a  single  nuclear  explosion.  Had  you  been 
with  me  last  fall,  out  in  the  Pacific  at  our 
testing  station  at  Bnlwetok,  you  would  have 
no  doubt  that  man  now  has  within  the  range 
of  hU  grasp  means  to  exterminate  the  hu- 
man race. 

As  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission I  am  well  aware  of  the  facta  of 
atomic  life:  I  am  well  aware  of  the  facta 
of  atomic  weapons.    I  luppoM  Z  am  one 
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of  the  so-called  experts.  And  to  me  it  Is 
crystal  clear  that  the  free  world  must  neither 
relax  in  its  vigilance  nor  despair  of  Its  efforts 
for  peace.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our 
atomic  arms  efforts  can  or  ahould  be  slack- 
ened one  iota.  On  the  contrary  our  stock- 
pile of  atomic  weapons  miut  be  improved 
and  expanded  at  highest  priority.  The  ever- 
increasing  stockpiling  of  fissionable  material 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  leaves  us  no  alter- 
native. We  must  be  strong  and  become  yet 
stronger.  We  must  continue  to  push  for- 
ward and  try  to  stay  ahead  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
in  the  dreadful  race  for  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  for  new  methods  and  new  ideas  in 
nuclear-weapons  development. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  last  week: 
"As  long  as  there  persists  a  threat  to  free- 
dom, the  free  nations  must  at  any  cost 
remain  armed,  strong,  and  ready  for  any  risk 
of  war." 

However,  as  the  poaslblUty  of  total  anni- 
hilation becomes  clearer,  our  search  and 
prayers  for  peace  must  ever  Increase  in  in- 
tensity. I  am  especially  surprised  to  see  that 
the  unbelievers  among  the  scientists — the 
popularly  considered  cold,  ruthless  men  of 
science — sometimes  seem  to  have  more  con- 
cern for  the  peace  than  thoee  of  us  who 
believe  that  the  peacemakers  are  blessed. 
The  difference  is  not  in  their  excess  of  good- 
wUl  but  in  their  sharper  awareness  of  what 
nuclear  exploelons,  in  another  war,  could 
do  to  life  on  this  planet.  And  so  if  one 
would  hope  to  be  blessed  as  a  peacemaker 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  19&S.  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  must  have  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  atomic  life.  He  cannot  re- 
treat into  a  comfortable  ignorance  in  the 
face  of  the  prospect  of  a  man-made  abom- 
ination of  deaolatlon. 

You  may  understand  then  why  it  Is  heart- 
ening for  me  to  see  this  splendid  science 
building,  which  has  been  dedicated  today, 
fcr  It  gives  evidence  of  a  continuing  and  of 
an  ever  fiowerlng  of  Interest  in  things  scien- 
tific In  our  Catholic  colleges.  From  Its  lab- 
oratories wUl  come  a  sUeam  of  technically 
educated  and  responsible  men — scientific 
men — who  will  also  be  men  of  virtue;  men 
who  will  not  be  afraid  to  think  on  the  de- 
structive implications  of  modem  scientific 
discoveries.  I  know  of  no  more  pressing 
obligation  of  citizenship. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  broad  base  of  in- 
formed and  interested  clvUlans  is  essential 
to  survival  in  the  atomic  years  ahead.  The 
problems  are  of  such  cosmic  significance  that 
they  cannot  be  safely  "left  to  the  experu." 
The  bald  truth  Is  that  In  this  tragic  atomic 
drama  there  are  no  experts. 

The  taak  and  the  privilege  of  colleges  like 
Manhattan  is  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  more  and  more 
good  men  as  weU  as  good  scientists.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  merely  a  technician.  Un- 
less the  technician,  at  least  in  some  small 
way,  is  enamored  of  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
saint,  he  will  fall  short  of  attaining  real  suc- 
cess. He  will  only  exemplify  the  definition 
of  a  learned  educator,  who  characterized  the 
mere  technician  as  a  "man  who  understands 
everything  about  his  Job  except  its  ultimate 
purpose  and  its  ultimate  place  in  the  order 
of  the  universe."  Manhattan  College  needs 
no  warning  of  the  dangers  of  encouragln(, 
and  developing  such  futUe  technicians. 

But  I  would  point  out  another  function  of 
scientific  training  that  is  all  too  often  over- 
looked. I  mean  the  function  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  should  weigh  heavily  on 
all  coUeges  of  cultivating  that  rare  spirit, 
the  scientific  man  of  genius,  so  well  exem- 
plified by  your  own  beloved  Brother  Pota- 
mian.  Brother  Potamlan  typified  the  har- 
monious blending  of  science  and  religion. 
As  an  educator  he  waa  •▼«  on  the  lookout^— 
ever  alert— searching,  sifting  and  acreenlng 
for  other  potential  men  of  genius.  Brother 
Potamlan,  if  he  were  alivt  today,  would  un- 


doubtedly agree  that  college  science  train- 
ing might  well  be  compared,  at  least  in  one 
aspect,  to  the  gaseous  diffusion  method  tised 
in  o\ir  manunoth  atomic  energy  plant  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  With  the  aid  of  tremend- 
ous amounts  of  electric  energy,  this  plant 
processes  uranium  gas.  It  separates  a  rela- 
tively few  atoms  of  one  kind  of  uranium — 
one  isotope  of  uranium — from  the  other  iso- 
topes. To  be  precise  only  one  atom  in  every 
140  of  the  original  uranium  constitutes  the 
rare  fissionable  material  that  is  iised  in  mak- 
ing atomic  bombs.  It  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive that  a  similar  separative  process  should 
be  an  emphasized  function  of  college  scien- 
tific training.  It  involves  staggering  expend- 
iture of  teaching  energy;  it  Involves  a  care- 
ful process  of  selection.  The  outcome  may 
be  small  if  wp  regard  only  numbers.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  potential  power  of  the  trained 
scientist,  and  particularly  of  the  man  of 
genius,  its  outcome  wUl  Justify  the  effort  a 
thousandfold. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  enormous 
waste  that  arises  when  a  potential  scientific 
giant  is  lost  In  the  crowd.  Those  very  few 
intellects,  capable  of  doing  pioneering  work 
on  the  frontiers  of  science,  must  be  identi- 
fied, encouraged,  and  nurtured.  They  must 
be  equipped  morally  and  intellectuaUy  so 
that  they  may  go  on  to  more  advanced 
studies  and  fruitful  work.  Would  that  the 
ratio  of  genius  to  average  mind  was  as  high 
as  1  in  140.  If  such  special  and  pfiinstaking 
efforts  are  not  taken,  our  Catholic  educa- 
tional process  will  fall  not  only  the  rela- 
tively few  gifted  minds  entrusted  to  it,  but 
the  larger,  less  gifted  but  equally  precious 
body  of  our  students.  In  this  atomic  age  It 
is  essential  to  gain  and  retain  significant 
Catholic  participation  in  Intellectual  leader- 
ship in  the  experimental  sciences.  We  need 
new  Potamlans,  new  Mendels,  new  Pascals, 
new  Puplns  and  Marconls  as  Catholic  gifts 
to  this  century. 

In  my  work  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission I  am  painfully  conscious  that  the 
technical  contribution  which  Catholics  have 
made  and  are  making  to  the  most  Inaportant 
scientific  vent\ire  in  world  history — to  nu- 
clear research — is  not  what  it  should  be.  It 
does  not  compare  with  their  contributions 
to  the  field  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts.  Why  should  Catholic  representation 
today  be  so  sparse  in  the  ranks  of  our  top 
scientists?  The  Catholic  Church  had  a 
grand  tradition  of  science  and  scientists. 
Can  the  chwch  of  the  20th  century,  the 
atomic  century,  afford  to  abandon  or  neglect 
that  tradition?  Granted  that  the  education 
of  a  physicist  is  a  costly  process.  Yet  we 
have  gifts  to  CathoUc  colleges  of  gymnasia 
and  dormitories.  In  this  atomic  age  more 
gifts  are  needed  for  cyclotrons,  and  acceler- 
ators and  laboratories.  For  this  reason  the 
magnificent  contribution  from  the  Charles 
Hayden  Foundation  toward  the  cost  of  Man- 
hattan's new  science  building  Is  most  grati- 
fying. I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  Join 
with  me  in  thanking  Mr.  J.  Willard  Hayden, 
who  is  here  with  us  today,  and  who,  with  his 
associates,  has  shown  not  only  wise  Judg- 
ment in  assisting  scientific  education  but 
has  given  a  striking  example  of  vision  in  rec- 
ognizing the  great  reservoir  that  exists  in 
the  smaller  colleges  of  our  great  country. 
May  their  acttion  be  an  example  to  others 
planning  to  benefit  Catholic  education. 

Certainly,  It  cannot  be  said  that  CathoUc 
philosophy,  or  our  faith,  are  incompatible 
with  the  truly  scientific  genius.  Our  faith 
is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
truth.  It  tells  men  that  man's  supernatural 
destiny  Is  the  beatific  vision,  the  contempla. 
tion  of  truth  Itself.  Nor  can  It  be  that  Cath- 
olic educators  fear  the  unsettling  effects  of 
those  speculative  and  practical  methods  and 
techniques  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
pioneer  selentiflc  thinking.  Far  from  being 
unsettling,  such  thinking  should  bring  ua 
nearer  to  Him  who  called  Himself  the  Truth. 


And  His  vicar.  Pope  Plus  XII,  emphasized  this 
in  his  address  to  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  November  1051,  when  he  said  In 
part: 

"According  to  the  measure  of  its  prog- 
ress •  •  •  true  science  discovers  God  in  an 
ever  increasing  degree  •  •  •  as  though  God 
were  waiting  behind  every  door  opened  by 
science." 

There  you  have  it — "God  waiting  behind 
every  door  opened  by  science."  At  stake  is  no 
mere  crown  of  intellectual  leadership.  To 
my  mind,  the  time  is  ripening  for  a  remar- 
riage of  religion  and  science  with  startUng 
possibilities  for  a  religious  breakthrough  into 
the  secular  mind  of  the  day.  We  must  find 
and  develop  the  CathoUc  brains  to  compre- 
hend and  participate  in  the  startling  dis- 
coveries which  are  now  being  made  on  the 
physical  front — discoveries  which  are  shaking 
the  philoeophic  foundations  of  materialism. 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  and  an  extremely 
encouraging  disposition  on  the  part  of  Bome 
leading  non-CathoUc  scientists  to  recognize 
that  the  concept  of  divine  creation  should 
no  longer  be  dogmatically  excluded  from  ra- 
tional speculation  about  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  Perhaps  within  our  reach  lie 
physical  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
creatcK- — physical  evidences  of  now  un- 
dreamed of  persuasiveness.  What  a  far  cry 
this  attitude  is  from  the  19th  century  antici- 
pation that  science  would  ultimately  prove 
the  mechanistic  hypothesis  on  which  religi- 
ous skeptics  preferred  to  base  their  cos- 
mology: And  what  a  chaUenge  this  offers  to 
our  Catholic  men  of  science,  trained  in  their 
philosophy  and  their  faith  who  can  do  their 
part  in  opening  new  doors  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. It  should  be  our  hope  that  these 
Catholic  men  of  science  will  also  be  men 
capable  of  encouraging  and  fashioning  a 
reconciliation  of  scientific  and  religious 
thinking  which  could  be  the  greatest  contri- 
bution of  the  century  to  the  advance  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  on  earth. 

Of  course,  nothing  wUl  come  of  this  hope 
in  our  century  if  we  fall  in  our  efforts  to 
avoid  war.  As  I  see  it,  we  have  three  main 
approaches  to  what  now  should  be  man's 
greatest  worldly  concern — to  keep  the  peace. 
.  One  of  these  approaches  is  prayer.  With- 
out prayer  it  should  seem  obvious  that  we 
have  no  chance  of  doing  that  which  for  so 
many  thousands  of  years  man  has  failed  to 
do — that  Is  to  keep  the  pecu;e. 

Another  approach  is  power.  Oiir  atomic 
weapons  constitute  the  power  which  has 
finally  given  pause  to  the  expansionist  force 
of  Soviet  communism.  Our  atomic  strength 
is  the  one  shield  behind  which  the  free 
world  has  gained  time — time  to  recover  the 
strength  needed  to  preserve  it  from  falling 
easy  prey  to  Red  subversion  and  Red  force. 
The  Bible  reminds  us  that  "When  a  strong 
man  armed  keepeth  his  court,  those  things 
are  in  peace  which  he  possesseth."  This 
seems  but  common  sense  in  this  most  dan- 
gerous of  centuries. 

Finally  there  is  prudence.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  war  may  be  forced  upon 
OS.  But  war  between  atomic  bomb  poe- 
sessing  nations  is  much  too  dangerous  a  pol- 
icy to  be  entered  into  vrtthout  a  complete 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  its  ultimate 
consequences.  Greater  considerations  than 
have  prevailed  in  the  past  must  be  explored 
before  hope  of  peaceful  solutions  are  aban- 
doned. If  ever  the  free  world  decides  for 
war,  may  the  American  people  have  a  much 
clearer  understanding  than  they  now  have 
of  the  implications  and  dangers  of  atomic 
warfare. 

This  prudence  does  not  thrive  in  a  climate 
of  Ignorance.  It  needs  continuous  light  on 
that  subject  which  It  must  police— the  risk 
of  war.  It  la  a  fear  that  we  lack  such  pru- 
dence, which  more  than  any  other  factor 
concams  our  allies  In  the  free  world.  We 
can  gain  auch  prudence  only  through  knowl- 
edge of  the  facu  of  atomic  life— through 
opening  the  doora  of  our  mlndi. 
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Just  M  a  fMtr  of  hall  hM  to  iu&c«  wb«r« 
lOTt  of  Ood  Is  not  strong  snough  to  gsln 
us  salYfttlon:  so.  facing  up  to  this  most  ugly 
subject  short  of  hell  may  wall  bs  a  nsoss- 
sary  stsp  to  obtaining  prudsnos  in  ths  f aos 
of  ohacs. 

Vor  all  wt  know  It  may  bs  ths  Inoom- 
prshsnslbls  waA  ths  Inscrutabls  wUl  of  Ood 
to  maks  the  90th  osntury  closing  tlms  for 
ths  human  racs.  But  Just  as  ws  havs  a 
personal  obligation  to  uss  ths  normal  msans 
to  stay  allTS  as  long  as  posslbls,  so  ths 
Nation  and  ths  human  racs  havs  an  Inss- 
eapabls  and  oompslllng  obligation  to  ths 
Almighty  and  Inflnlts  Ood  to  avoid  an  snd« 
Ing  of  this  olvUlBatlon  until  God's  good  tlms. 
Bow  oan  ws  Ignore  this  thrsatt  Bow  oan  ws 
Isavs  It  to  ths  sspsrtst 

Ws  Amsrloans  must  thsn  arm  ourssltsa 
with  knowlsdft  to  matoh  our  powtr,  knowl- 
•dgt  of  ths  dsstniotlifs  f oross  ws  ar«  storing 
up.  Ws  must  also  dsTSlop  a  n«w  awarsnsss 
of  ths  atomic  foross  our  sasmy  la  storing  up 
In  his  stoekpUss.  Atomlo  powsr  without 
knowladgt  In  ths  psopls  points  only  toward 
a  i^Mfftly  dsad  s&d,  onos  and  for  all  proving 
ths  words  of  ■ooratas  ''oas  only  vhX,  namsly, 
IgnoraBM,'* 

TlMTt  li  nothing  laeompatlbls  la  thus 
arming  oursslvss  with  kno^sdga  as  wall  as 
powsr  to  guMs  us  through  a  painful  futurs. 
At  ths  sams  tins  ws  must  humbly  but  pw« 
ststsntly  bsf  Ood  to  Intsnrsns  In  a  eosmlo 
situation  that  sssms  to  dsfy  man's  control, 
ma  Is  but  prayar.  powar.  and  prudsnos  work- 
ing togsthsr.  "ntls  Is  but  propsr  ssarehlng 
for  light  for  ths  Ufa  of  tlms.  light  tor  ths 
Ufs  of  o%smlty. 


Tkt  Ute  RoUfft  F.  WafMT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  TEtK  HOnaS  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVKS  . 
Thursday.  May  7,  1953 

liT.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  P.  Wagner  retired  from 
the  United  States  Senate  after  23  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Nation  in 
1949.  in  the  same  year  that  I  came  to 
Congress.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
know  Bob  Wagner,  as  he  was  so  affec- 
tionately known  to  the  great  masses  of 
New  York,  and  to  follow  his  career  as  an 
eminent  legislator  and  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  American  people. 

In  the  great  New  Deal  era  of  reform 
and  recovery  from  the  depths  of  eco- 
nomic depression,  the  name  of  Bob  Wag- 
ner probably  ranks  next  in  Importance 
to  ttiat  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  very 
symbol  and  inspiration  of  that  entire  pe- 
riod. A  champion  of  the  New  Deal  phi- 
losophy at  its  best.  Bob  Wagner's  name 
was  associated  with  many  of  the  social- 
reform  measures  of  that  era  and  for 
these  he  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  bereaved  family.  May  they  be 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  be  leaves 
behind  a  distinguished  and  honorable 
name  which  will  be  so  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  American  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the 
RxcoKD  the  text  of  an  articie  and  a  brief 
editorial  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May 


B.  1953.  on  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 

Wagner.    They  are  aa  follows: 

WAONB  Rxns  TxrnwDAT:   SmfAToa  roa  SS 

TBABa 

A  rs<iulsm  mass  will  bs  oftsrsd  at  10  a.  m. 
Thursday  In  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Park  Avsnus  and  84th 
Strsst.  Manhattan,  for  formsr  Unltsd  Statss 
Ssnator  Robert  P.  Wagnsr.  76.  Burial  will  bs 
In  Calvary  Osmstsry. 

Aftsr  many  ysars'  cardiac  Ulnsss — an  all- 
msnt  that  forosd  him  to  rstlrs  from  ths  8sn« 
ats  In  IMQ  aftsr  89  ysars  of  ssrvlcs — 8sna- 
tor  Wagnsr  dlsd  at  8:4A-p.  m.  ysstsrday  at 
ths  horns  of  his  son.  Borough  Prssldsnt 
Robart  P.  Wagnsr,  Jr..  580  Bast  tOth  Btrsst. 
Ilanhattan. 

With  him  wars  his  son,  his  daughtsr-ln« 
law,  his  physician.  Dr.  WUUam  8.  Norton,  and 
ths  Rsvarand  Vlncant  A.  Downay,  chaplain, 
of  inssrlcordla  Boapltal,  who  had  admlnls- 
tarad  tha  last  rltss  of  ths  Roman  Oatholle 
Churoh,  Although  hs  had  bsan  bsdrlddsn, 
much  of  ths  past  6  yaara,  hs  had  ssamsd 
rathsr  wall  sarly  yaatarday  and  had  satsn  a 
haarty  lunch.  "Raart  fatlgua"  was  glvaa  as 
the  eauaa  of  daath. 

■oait  m  aauiAirr 

Robart  Fsrdlnand  Wagnar  was  bom  at 
Nastatsn,  Bssss*Naaaau,  Oarmany,  on  Juns 
t,  irrr.  bis  paraata  brought  him  to  this 
country  whan  hs  was  t. 

AtXs.r  working  his  way  through  high  school. 
City  Oollsga  and  tha  Naw  York  Law  School, 
tha  futura  Sanator  bagan  practicing  law  In 
1900  and  soon  got  Into  Dsmocratic  polltlca. 

Bis  first  public  oOos  was  a  tarm  In  tha 
Asssmbly  in  1006.  Prom  1908  to  1818  h«  was 
a  Stats  Senator.  Prom  1818  to  1836  bs  was 
a  State  Supreme  Court  Justice.  In  1897,  aftsr 
rising  high  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and 
In  the  friendship  of  the  late  Oct.  Alfred  B. 
Smith,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

The  Wagner  Act,  which  the  Senator 
authored  In  1&35,  wrote  Into  the  law  the 
rights  of  workers  to  Join  labor  organiza- 
tions of  their  choosing  and  required  em« 
ployers  U>  bargain  with  unions  that  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  their  workers.  It  was 
replaced  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  hs 
bitterly  contested. 

sroNsoaiD  social  bills 
He  introduced  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
United    States    Housing    Act    among    many 
other  measures  of  social  legislation. 

In  1808,  Senator  Wagner  married  Margaret 
McTeague  who  died  In  1818.  She  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  their  only  child  was 
baptized  in  that  faith.  In  1949,  Senator 
Wagner,  bom  of  a  Lutheran  family,  himself 
became  a  Roman  Catholic. 

In  addition  to  Borough  President  Wagner, 
two  sisters  survive,  lira.  Clara  Jenkins  and 
Mrs.  PHeda  Dlttrich. 


ROi 


P.  Waonoi 

Robert  P.  Wagner,  who  retired  In  1848  as 
Democratic  Senator  from  New  York  State 
after  93  years  of  service,  had  a  distinguished 
career.  Few  men  could  match  his  support 
of  the  New  Deal  which  was  Inaugurated  by 
the  late  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  when  the 
Nation  was  in  the  throes  of  a  major  depres- 
sion. His  death  removes  a  champion  of  ths 
common  man  and  one  who  Inspired  out- 
standing legislation  both  locally  and  nation, 
ally  which  was  designed  to  encourage  human 
progress. 

The  first  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  tha 
first  social-security  measure,  housing  legis- 
lation and  health  Insurance  measures  wers 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  li^.  Wagner. 
While  his  National  Indutstrlal  Recovery  Act 
was  something  less  than  an  adequate  answer 
to  the  Nation's  needs  labcv  won  its  first  guar- 
antee of  the  right  to  collective  bargaining. 


Ssnator  Wsgnsr  ssrrsd  ths  Stats  and  tha 
Nation  wall,  and  his  untiring  sfforts  on  ba- 
half  of  all  groups  of  psopls  will  long  ba 
ramsmbersd. 


Tke  TisM  To  Cat  Taxe*  Is  New 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  THK  ROU8I  OP  RIPRBSBNTATIVBi 
Thursday.  May  1,  19Si 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
50  mllUon  people  heartily  agree  that  the 
time  to  out  taxes  Is  now.  Just  why  the 
Comrees  Is  drafting  its  feet  on  this 
proposition  only  those  who  have  failed 
to  remember  the  promises  they  made 
to  the  people  In  the  last  eleotlon  obb 
aLswer  this  question. 

Under  leave  to  extead,  heretotort 
•rtnled.  X  am  Inaertlni  in  the  Rioots 
as  a  part  of  oiy  remarks  an  edltorUU 
entitled  *The  Time  To  Cut  Taxes  Xg 
Now."  which  appeared  In  the  Washint* 
ton  Times-Herald  under  date  of  May  6. 
l»59: 

TWI  TntB  To  OOT  T/ 


Is  Now 

A  poll  of  dslsgatss  to  tha  annual  eonvan- 
tlon  of  ths  ehambsr  of  commarca  of  tha 
Unltsd  Statss.  taken  by  chamber  oAciala, 
showed  OTsrwhslming  opposition  to  a  poat* 
ponement  of  cuts  In  Fsdsral  tasss.  Tha 
vote  was  9  to  1.  The  areas  most  frequently 
suggested  for  getting  expenditures  down 
were  hydroelectric  development,  housing  sub* 
sidles,  farm  price-support  subaldles.  and  for* 
eign  economic  aid. 

The  businessmen  comprising  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  evidently  view  the  economic 
outlook  much  as  did  R.  A.  Butler,  Chancellor 
of  the  British  Exchequer,  when  he  brought 
In  what  has  been  universally  called  an  In- 
centive budget.  Foreseeing  some  easing  off 
of  business  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  pres- 
sure for  rearmament,  Butler  told  the  British 
Parliament  that  the  clrcumstanoee  called  for 
lower  taxes  to  provide  incentives  for  grsatar 
effort  and  to  encourage  private  saving.  Ha 
said  further  that  all  reliefs  are  earsfully 
designed  for  the  prime  purpoee  of  giving  tha 
incentive  for  greater  production. 

We  can  agree  with  the  several  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  that  the  sequal  to 
peace  in  Korea  and  a  cutback  in  military 
spending  need  not  be  a  business  recession. 
But  as  the  delegates  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce undoubtedly  bad  in  mind,  it  Is  too 
much  of  a  gamble  to  assume  that  under  tha 
present  level  of  taxation  enough  new  peaca- 
time  Jobs  can  be  created  to  replace  the  re- 
duced number  of  arms  Jobs.  The  crying  need 
of  the  country  is  to  stimulate  enterprise  and 
capital  Investment  by  lower  taxes.  Let's  not 
wait  until  It  u  too  lata. 


Tlw  Story  of  Crossaore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  Moant  cabolima 

IN  TBB  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  a  halX  century  ago  two 
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young  physlclatis  were  married  in  BIow- 
inrr  Rock.  N.  C.  Immediately  alter  the 
ceremony  they  mount«d  their  horses 
and  rode  west  toward  a  great  and  glori- 
ous aJventure, 

The  two  wer^  Eustace  H.  Sloop  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Martin  Sloop.  'Hiey  set- 
tled in  the  beautiful  UnviUe  River  Valley 
of  North  Carolina,  close  by  towering 
Grandfather  Mountain.  Por  3  years, 
from  1906  to  1911.  they  lived  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  at  Plumtree  and  then 
moved  a  few  miles  aci*08s  the  hills  to 
Crossnore.  a  little  mountain  village 
whose  name  has  been  made  famous  of 
the  achievements  of  these  two  modest 
doctors  and  those  who  labored  with  them 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  Sloops  found  In  the  mountains 
of  western  North  CaroUna  a  great  peo- 
1^  deooeiMled  from  the  best  stock  of 
the  British  Isles  but  laoklnf  in  aU  ex- 
oept  the  bare  neoessltles  of  primltlvt 
Uvini,  Health  oondlUons  were  poor; 
Mhools  were  few  and  the  tralnlnt  they 
provided  was  Inadequate:  little  mon^y 
was  In  elrculation  and  there  m'ore  few 
ways  of  earning  it;  roads— little  more 
than  trails— ran  aloiui  the  beds  of  moun- 
tain streams  and  climbed  and  twisted 
among  the  rocks  and  through  the  dense 
mountain  undergrowth.  There  were  no 
hospitals,  few  physidaiu.  no  trained 
nurses,  little  spiritual  care,  and  wide- 
spread illiteracy.  Where  there  should 
have  been  much  hope,  there  was  often 
sheer  hopelessness,  even  despair. 

But  those  conditions,  thanks  be  to  a 
kind  providence,  have  changed.  And  the 
instrumentalities  through  which  many 
of  the  changes  have  been  accomplished 
are  the  Drs.  Sloop  and  their  associates 
at  Crossnore. 

Let  me  recite  very  briefly  what  has 
transpired  in  the  years  the  Sloops  have 
been  giving  their  lives  to  their  beloved 
mountain  neighbors.  It  is  a  story  to 
hearten  America  at  a  time  when  America 
needs  to  be  heartened.  In  these  days 
when  some  people  are  becoming  dis- 
couraged and  are  saying  that  our  Nation 
is  soft,  or  declaring  that  the  days  of 
individualism  and  personal  initiative  are 
past,  when  it  is  asserted  ^at  we  in 
America  are  becoming  cynical,  selfish, 
and  unwilling  to  devote  our  resources 
and  our  lives  to  our  fellows,  the  story  of 
Crossnore  demonstrates  that  the  Ameri- 
can Way  is  still  great  and  strong  in  the 
hearts  and  achieving  hands  of  her 
citizens. 

Soon  after  settling  in  the  mountains 
Mrs.  Sloop  began  to  assert  her  interest 
in  the  development  of  schools.  In  those 
days  mountain  schools  were  one-room 
cabins  in  which  one  teacher  tried  to  teach 
all  the  children  of  the  community  re- 
gardless of  age.  grade,  or  natural  ability. 
They  ran  usually  for  only  2  or  3  months 
a  year  and  the  children  left  school  at 
12  or  13  years  of  age,  often  to  get  married. 

By  every  means  she  could  summon 
Mrs.  Sloop  worked  to  improve  the 
schools.  There  was  little  money  avail- 
able for  public  schools  and  the  people 
were  virtually  without  means.  But  the 
fine  people  of  the  mountains,  under  her 
enthusiastic  leadership,  worked  and 
struggled  and  built.  In  time  buildings 
arose  at  Crossnore,  many  of  them  con- 


structed by  community  labor  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  old  olothlng 
contributed  by  the  friends  of  Ctounon 
from  down  the  mountain.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  helped, 
churches  sent  castofT  clothing,  and 
occasionally  money  contributions.  All 
the  while  Mrs.  Sloop  and  her  devoted 
associates  were  working  and  fighting 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  vice. 
They  prayed  and  had  faith  that  their 
prayers  somehow  would  be  answered. 

Mrs.  Sloop  went  down  to  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  and  fought 
for  good  roads  and  schools  and  better 
health  measures  and  facilities.  She  rode 
horseback  and  walked,  in  good  seasons 
and  bad.  along  the  trails  and  up  tha 
ooves  and  hollows  to  preaeh  the  tospal 
of  better  homes  and  a  more  wholasomt 
life.  She  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
buUdlni  of  new  ehurohai  anU  the  em- 
ployment of  pastors,  ably  asslsiad  by  her 
devoted  husband  whoae  ministrations  to 
the  ill  and  injured  have  tamed  tor  him 
a  warm  plaoo  with  her  In  the  hearts  of 
oountless  mountain  people. 

Now  Crossnore  is  known  throughout 
Amerioa.  There  thousands  of  mountain 
ohildren  have  been  oared  for  and  taught, 
not  only  book  learning  but  a  new  and 
better  way  of  life.  There  they  learned 
the  principles  of  Amerloanism.  There 
they  have  been  free  from  all  taints  that 
would  turn  them  away  from  patriotism. 

Out  of  the  work  and  the  courage  and 
the  prayers  of  this  brave  and  conse- 
crated woman  has  arisen  a  great  educa- 
tional plant  at  Crossnore.  an  institution 
that  now  boasts  25  buildings  and  serves 
many  hundreds  of  mountain  children 
each  year.  But  more  importantly,  out 
of  her  labors  have  gone  thousands  of 
fine  mountain  children  to  lives  of  honor 
and  achievement  and  great  usefulness. 
One  young  woman  educated  at  Crossnore 
served  on  General  Eisenhower's  stall  in 
Paris. 

In  saluting  Mrs.  Sloop  on  the  recent 
celebration  of  her  80th  birthday  and  on 
the  publication  of  her  book,  which  thrill- 
ingly  and  forcefully  presents  a  life  glor- 
iously spent  for  others,  let  me  emphasize 
that  her  Life  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  Americans  and  a  challenge  to  hold 
fast  with  faith  and  courage  and  enthusi- 
asm to  those  qualities  that  she  has  so 
dramatically  exemplified  in  her  own  life. 

In  recognition  of  Mrs.  Sloop's  great 
work  In  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina's 10th  District,  where  she  brought 
so  much  hope  into  so  many  lives,  the 
Golden  Rule  Poundation  named  her  the 
American  mother  of  the  year  for  1961. 

The  story  of  the  Sloops  at  Crossnore 
is  told  in  a  book  recently  published  en- 
UUed.  "Miracle  of  the  Hills."  which  was 
written  by  LeGette  Blythe.  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  gifted  authors  and  news- 
papermen, and  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York  City.  I  am  not 
a  book  salesman  and  have  no  interest  in 
this  publication  other  than  to  express 
the  hope  that  some  philanthropist,  or 
perhaps  some  representative  of  one  of 
the  great  foundations.  lo(dclng  for  a 
chance  to  invest  money  In  the  future  of 
3roung  Americans,  will  read  it  and  be  in- 
spired to  help  perpetuate  a  glorious  ad- 
venture in  service. 


Mrs.  Sloop  has  Just  oelebratad  her  80th 
birthday.  One  day  she  will  not  be  at 
Crossnore  to  guide,  to  inspire,  to  dream^ 
and  to  raise  money  to  continue  her  work. 
She  said  In  her  book: 

I  am  Just  a  Uttla  snvlous  of  ths  ons  who 
Is  going  to  havs  sucta  a  wondsrful  tlms 
hslplng  so  many  marvalous  things  hsppsn 
bars  after  I  am  gons. 

It  would  be  grand  tf  Mrs.  Sloop  could 
live  to  see  Crossnore  permanently  en- 
dowed so  that  she  oould  elose  her  restless 
eyes  and  rest  her  weary  body  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  labors  of  a  lifetime 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  and  that  htr 
dreams  wlU  oome  true. 


Queslloa  af  tke  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  onto 

ZN  m  EOUSI  OP  RIPllSaiNTA'nVM 

Monday,  Aprtt  If.  l9Si 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
before  patience  wears  thin  and  the  atom 
bomb  drops  in  Korea? 


Veterans*  Admiaittrator  Admfts  Teafve 
Ameadmeiit  Needless 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIES 
Thursday.  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  CEDESIBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  the  developments 
of  a  conference  concerning  the  veterans' 
program  which  was  held  in  the  office  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
FERGUSON,  on  Tuesday.  April  28. 

Attending  this  conference  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  Michigan, 
representatives  of  the  various  veterans' 
organizations  and  the  press.  Represent- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  were 
Gen.  Carl  Gray,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  Adm.  J.  T.  Boone, 
chief  medical  officer  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  veterans'  hospital  situation  in 
Michigan.  During  this  discussion  the 
question  of  the  Teague  amendment  was 
raised  and  inquiry  made  as  to  what  ef- 
fect it  would  have  had  on  the  veterans' 
hospital  program  in  Michigan. 

I  believe  it  will  interest  the  House  to 
know  that  in  response  to  a  question  put 
to  General  Gray  by  m37self  as  to  what 
would  have  happened  had  the  Teague 
amendment  been  adopted,  the  Adminis- 
trator said  that  the  amendment  would 
have  done  nothing  more  than  add  an- 
other $10  million  to  the  surplus  already 
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being  carried  OTer  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Jtme  30.  1953.  He  said  the  amendment 
was  unnecessary. 

During  the  conference  General  Gray 
Indicated  the  Veterans'  Administration 
win  have  to  its  credit  6  or  8  million  dol- 
lars of  its  appropriations  unspent  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30.  Some 
authorities  on  appropriations  in  the 
House  have  estimated  the  carryover  at 
approximately  $13  million.  But  taking 
the  figures  of  the  Administrator  as  con- 
servative, then  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would,  if  the  Teague  amendment 
had  been  aidopted,  carry  over  about  $18 
million  as  \inspent  at  the  end  of  next 
month  when  we  close  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Teague  amendment  for  the  ad- 
ditional $10  million  was  presented  with- 
out his  knowledge,  Uie  Administrator 
said,  and  that  he  did  not  support  it. 
The  Administrator  reemphasized  that 
the  House  bill  as  passed  contained  the 
amount  sought  and  required  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  carry  out  its 
piuciaBV. 

This  should  make  It  crjrstal  clear  to  all 
veterans  that  the  Teague  amendment 
would  not  have  altered  one  iota  the 
veterans'  hospital  program,  that  it  would 
have  accomplished  nothing  for  veterans 
and  therefore  it  was  properly  rejected. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  I 
like  to  touch  in  this  respect  and  that 
concerns  the  number  of  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  awaiting 
hospitalization.  In  this  meeting  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  asked  Admiral 
Boone  how  many  veterans  with  service - 
connected  disabilities  are  awaiting  hos- 
pitalization in  Blichigan. 

To  this  question  the  medical  director 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
sponded that  as  of  April  27  there  were 
but  8  sxjch  cases  in  the  entire  United 
States.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  this  figure  was  di^nited  by 
representatives  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

I  trust  the  information  I  have  pre- 
sented today  will  be  helpful  to  Members 
of  the  House  in  replying  to  some  of  the 
letters  they  are  receiving  on  this  subject 
of  Veterans'  Administration  appropria- 
tions. 


Secret  Afteements  Witt  Forcifn 
Natioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  REGAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  REGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principal  factors  contributing  to  the 
anti-Truman  adnunistration  feeling  in 
Texas  was  the  State  Department's 
secrecy  in  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
affairs  and  particularly  the  secret  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations,  which  were 
loudly  criticized  by  the  Republicans. 

The  ML  Paso  Times,  a  Democratic 
newspaper  edited  by  w.  J.  Hooten.  a  life- 
long southern  Democrat,  supported  the 


election  of  President  Elsenhower 
throughout  the  presidential  campaign 
last  year:  and  I  b^eve  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  last  Tuesday,  April  28,  are 
worthy  of  most  serious  notice,  and  I 
therefore  attach  it  hereto  for  the 
Rkcoss: 

TlXL  THK  PKM»L« 

At  times  we  wonder  how  far  secrecy  should 
be  permitted  to  go. 

Either  we  are  a  free  people  with  a  gemm- 
ment  which  should  furnish  us  full  Informa- 
tion as  to  what  Is  going  on.  or  we  are  not. 

Here  Is  a  glaring  example: 

Press  dl«patche»  from  Paris  reporting  on 
the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  said  that  when  the  ministers 
emerged  they  refused  comment  except  for 
a  comment  by  Trench  Foreign  lflnlst«r 
BMault  that  '^y  government  la  qulU 
satisfied.'* 

He  added  that  no  decisions  were  made. 
American  officials  ix)nflrmed  that. 

Prerlously.  the  United  Press  had  reported 
unequlvocably  that  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  told  the  French  Government 
that  the  "handout  era"  of  American  aid  is 
over.  But  he  assured  the  French  that  the 
United  States  would  give  subst»ntlal  help 
to  plans  aimed  at  ending  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

Thus,  again,  we  have  secret  diplomacy. 

The  American  people  are  not  deemed 
worthy  to  be  told  exactly  what  went  on  at 
the  NATO  meeting.  The  French  Minister  of 
War.  and  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
clammed  up  when  asked  what  went  on  at 
that  meeting. 

Are  we  a  free  people  or  we  are  not  a  free 
people? 

The  Republicans  were  vocifoous  in  their 
condemnation  of  any  concessions  former 
President  Boosevelt  or  Truman  made  at 
conferences  at  Teheran  or  Yalta. 

Tet.  the  Republican  Secretary  of  State  has 
seen  fit  to  sit  in  at  NATO  meetings  In  Paris 
and  then  refuse  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  transpired  at  those  meetings. 

The  Times  thinks  the  American  people, 
through  ttielr  representatives  in  Congress, 
should  demand  a  change. 

Tell  us  what  Is  going  on  before  we  again 
find  ourselves  Involved  In  commitments  that 
we  know  nothing  about. 


£z-Iowa  Seaator  Sees  Way  for  Cosfress 
To  HaMlle  Balky  WitMstes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd.  I  wish  to  include  a  newspaper 
article  by  former  United  States  Senator 
George  A.  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  because  it  deals  with 
the  subject  of  invoking  aid  of  the  courts 
in  obtaining  testimony  from  witnesses 
who  appear  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. Senator  Wilson  is  a  man  of 
vast  experience  in  government,  having 
served  as  district  attorney,  district 
judge.  State  senator,  governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 


I  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  give  serious  consideration  to 
H.  R  4979.  which  is  a  biU  I  introduced 
en  May  4,  1953,  embodying  the  ideas  of 
Senator  Wilson. 

The  article  follows: 

(By  George  A.  Wilson,  former  United  States 
Senator) 

There  is  much  discussion  these  days  about 
the  manner  in  which  investigations  befora 
the  committees  of  Congress  are  being  con- 
ducted. Many  suggestions  are  made,  some 
of  which  might  well  be  adopted,  but  there 
is  one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  has 
not  been  suggested.  That  is  one  strength- 
ening the  procedure  In  respect  to  the  indis- 
criminate refusal  by  the  witness  to  testify 
on  the  grounds  of  claimed  Incrimination. 

While  the  constitutional  right  to  clalni 
such  privilege  should  not  be  abridged,  it  does 
seem  that  when  a  witness  refuses  to  testify 
or  answer  a  question  on  such  grounds,  there 
should  be  a  speedy  remedy  provided  wtiercby 
the  investigating  committee  would  not  b* 
hamstrung  and  thus  be  thwarted  in  aooar- 
talnlng  the  facta,  and  at  the  same  tima  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  rights  of  the  wlt- 
neas.  If  the  matter  under  study  by  Congress 
Is  worthy  of  Investigation,  it  should  be  fully 
explored  without  delay.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  in  sxich  investigation  the  rights  of  the 
witness  are  being  unduly  infringed  upon, 
he  should  have  protection. 


ntQinaiai  abb 

While  the  witness  is  guaranteed  by  tba 
Constitution  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer,  it 
was  the  intent  oT  the  f  ramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  right  be  real,  not  fanciful, 
and  such  prlvUege  was  not  intended  to  b* 
used  as  •  subterfuge.  So  it  would  follow 
that  It  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest  to  permit 
a  witness  to  arbitrarily  refuse  to  testify  on 
what  the  witness  alleges  to  be  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  would  be  equally  unfair  to 
permit  the  committees  to  say  that  the  wit- 
ness was  not  within  his  constitutional  rlgfatBt 
or  to  give  to  such  committee  the  powar  to 
punish  the  witness  for  not  testifying. 

Now.  If  a  witness  refuses  to  testify,  by 
proper  procedure,  the  matt^»  may  be  sent 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  presentatioa 
to  the  Federal  grand  Jury. 

This  Is  a  long  drawn  out  procedure,  and  a* 
is  shown  from  an  examination  of  the  recorda, 
much  time  lapses  before  the  matter  gets  to 
a  hearing  before  the  court  or  Judge  thereof. 
If  the  witness  is  found  guilty  of  contempt  of 
the  Congress,  he  is  punished,  and  although 
the  court  has  determined  that  the  witness 
should  have  answered  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  committee,  the  court  Is  not 
in  a  position  to  compel  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony which  Is  sought  by  the  committee. 
Thus  the  investigation  of  the  matters 
thought  to  be  deserving  of  inquiry  is  stopped, 
wrrwxss  nt  coirraoL 
In  other  words,  it  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
witness,  by  refusing  to  answer  on  the  grounds 
of  incrimination,  to  prevent  the  Investiga- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  in- 
formation sought  may  be  vital  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  pursuit  of  its  duUes  in  the 
enactment  of  laws. 

I  suggest  that  laws  be  enacted  whereby  a 
witness  refuses  to  answer  a  question  pro- 
pounded by  a  duly  authorized  committee  on 
the  grounds  that  it  might  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him,  and  the  committee  desires  to  make 
further  inquiry  of  the  witness,  the  committee 
shall  promptly  certify  the  question  or  ques- 
tions and  the  witness'  refusal  to  answer  to  a 
Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  court.  Thereupon 
the  Judge  shaU  order  the  witness  to  imme- 
diately appear  at  a  time  and  place  to  ahow 
caxise  why  he  should  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion or  questions  so  propounded.  The  pro- 
ceedings would  be  summary  and  the  witness 
would  have  the  right  of  counsel,  the  com- 
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mlttee  to  be  represented  by  Its  oounael  or  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

If  upon  such  hearing,  the  court  finds  that 
the  witness  Is  within  his  rights  in  so  re- 
fusing to  testify,  then  an  order  shall  Issue 
to  that  effect,  and  be  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord: but  if  the  Judge  determines  that  the 
witness  sho'Md  answer  the  qjestlons,  he  sliall 
enter  an  order  directing  the  witness  to  ap- 
psar  forthwith  before  the  conunlttee  and 
answer  such  questions.  If  upon  his  ret\im 
to  the  committee,  the  witness  refuses  to 
make  full  answers,  the  committee  may  then 
certify  that  fact  to  tlie  Judge  and  If  the 
witness  still  refused  to  make  answer  as  di- 
rected, the  court  shall  make  an  order  com- 
mitting the  witness  to  JaU  untU  answer  Is 
made. 

ALBXAOT  nf  nsB 

If  such  •  procedure  were  to  be  adopted, 
n  would  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  witness,  and  would  expedite  the  matter 
of  investigation. 

A  reading  of  the  press  reports  covering 
matters  under  Investigation  may  indicate 
that  investigations  go  far  afield,  but  surely 
they  also  demonstrate  that  the  claiming  of 
self-incrimination  is  being  xised  as  a  subter- 
fuge and  Is  worked  overtime. 

If  permitted  to  continue  without  prompt 
ludlclal  supervision,  the  abuse  eventually 
Will  make  It  useless  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
facts  through  congresslona]  investigations 
and  have  a  tendency  to  subject  witnesses  to 
prolonged  and  unwarranted  examinations. 

This  suggestion  may  seem  new  and  novel, 
but  it  Is  not.  It  Is  but  following  the  pro- 
cedtire  as  now  obtains  when  witnesses  ap- 
pear before  the  grand  Jury  and  refuse  to 
answer  qxMstlons  on  the  grounds  of  Incrimi- 
nation. 


Adolpk  Joseph  Sabaik 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxntois 
IN  THK  HOX7SK  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVIS 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1953 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  at 
Hon.  Adolpb  Josxra  Sabath.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Illinola 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's beloved  citizens  is  Rabbi  Jacob  J. 
Weinstein.  of  Temple  KAM  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city.  A  brllMsLnt  thinker,  a 
modern-day  philosopher,  with  the  soul 
of  a  poet  and  the  courage  to  stand  forth- 
rightly  for  his  principles.  Rabbi  Wein- 
stein is  truly  a  fighter  for  the  right.  On 
April  22. 1953.  at  a  memorial  meeting  for 
our  own  beloved  former  dean  of  the 
Rouse,  the  late  Adolph  J  Sabath,  Rabbi 
Weinstein  stated  lus  feelings  about  this 
great  American.  I  am  proud  to  present 
them: 

There  was  the  quality  (tf  a  rugged  oak 
about  Adolph  Sabath.  For  40  years  he 
represented  the  people  of  Illinois  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Administrations 
changed — Republicans  succeeded  E>emocrats 
and  Democrats  succeeded  Republicans. 
Good  times  followed  on  hard  times  and  hard 
times,  like  the  seven  meager  cows  in  Joseph's 
dream,  ate  the  savings  of  the  fat  and  prosper- 
ous years.  But  like  the  renascent  spring, 
Adolfh  Sabath  was  returned  to  Congress  24 
consecutive  times.  He  became  an  anchorage 
to  windward,  the  steady  compass  in  that  tur- 
bulent legislative  sea.  But  there  was  more 
than   Just  a   tough   persistence   In   him,  a 


mere  capacity  to  survive.  He  had  vision  and 
the  forward  look.  His  vision  was  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  He  dreamed  of  a  land  gifted 
beyond  all  other  lands  In  the  graces  of  na- 
ttue — a  land  whose  incomparable  resources 
were  matched  by  Incomparable  men. 

The  dream  was  crystal  clear  in  his  mind 
because  it  was  sharply  etched  against  a 
dark  background — the  background  of  his 
first  15  years  in  Bohemia.  There,  too.  na- 
ture was  gracious  and  the  people  innately 
good — but  government  was  tyrannous.  It 
froae  human  potentials  in  ancient  molds: 
it  sanctioned  caste  barriers;  it  strait- 
Jacketed  human  liberties;  it  imposed  the 
petrified  value  S3r8tems  of  the  past  on  the 
protean  yearnings  of  men  and  women  and 
orli^led  the  natural  expression  of  human 
hopea. 

America  he  found  to  be  different.  It  had 
taken  him,  a  penniless  immigrant,  and  had 
given  him  a  good  education.  It  had  made 
him  a  lawyer,  a  police  magistrate,  a  Judge, 
and  then  a  Congressman — him — a  penniless, 
Jewish,  immigrant  lad.  Who  was  this  ''it'' — 
this  America? 

If  you  listed  the  names  on  the  ballots  that 
elected  him  election  after  election,  you  found 
names  with  strange  music  in  them.  There 
were  names  of  black  and  green  mountains — 
Schwartsberg  and  Greenberg;  there  were 
valleys,  too— Rosenthals  and  Lllllenthals; 
there  were  names  of  Polish  towns  and  Polish 
rivers — Warshawskls  and  Krakowskls:  there 
were  Irish  names — CFallons  and  0*Shaugh- 
nesseys:  there  were  Italian  names  that  were 
like  sweet  music  to  the  ear — Buonag\irlo  and 
Gentilll;  there  were  old  Biblical  names  with 
the  sound  of  the  shofar  and  the  Jubilee 
trumpet — ^Moses.  Levi,  Bphraim,  and  Ifenas- 
seh.  The  district  that  choee  him  as  their 
spokesman  was  a  nation  of  nations,  the  ad- 
venturous and  the  exiled  ftxNn  every  part  of 
Xurope  and  Asia.  And  these  were  becoming 
a  one  out  of  many,  molding  a  virile  demo- 
cratic brotherhood  out  of  the  unwanted  s\ir- 
plusage  of  European  fmpulations. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  Adolph  Sabath 
was  a  man  of  vision,  not  a  visionary.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  realistic  man. 
He  mastered  the  technique  of  legislating. 
He  knew  the  painstaking  steps  between  a 
good  Idea  and  a  good  law.  He  did  not  shrink 
at  the  prospect  of  the  infinite  pains  In  legis- 
lative forging,  hanunering,  heat  treating. 
cooling,  and  refining  that  went  on  in  those 
legislative  "smithies"  known  as  conunlttees. 
He  mastered  the  political  know-how  which 
is  a  peculiar  fusion  of  art  and  science — the 
art  of  give  and  take — the  science  of  workable 
compromise  which  is  essential  to  get  bills 
out  of  conunlttee  and  passed  on  the  floor. 
He  was  respected  as  a  statesman,  not  as  a 
politician,  because  both  his  colleagues  and 
opponents  recognized  In  him  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, a  man  who  had  sublimated  self-in- 
terest into  love  of  country.  His  patriotism 
was  not  a  refuge  nor  a  hiding  place.  It  was 
the  larger  context  of  his  life. 

Someday  we  shall  have  a  proper  record  of 
this  remarkable  career,  the  longest,  most 
contributory  record  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Congress.  The  major  patterns  of 
his  long  and  active  service  will  then  be 
clearly  seen  In  proper  perspective  and  ought 
to  be  a  veritable  manual  for  young  legis- 
latoM. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  record  re- 
veals that  there  were  several  touchstones 
In  Adolph  Sabath's  political  philosophy.  He 
believed  firmly  in  the  checks  and  balances 
devised  by  our  Fbtmding  Fathers  and  im- 
bedded in  otir  Constitution.  This  division, 
this  balanced  allocation  of  powers  between 
our  executive,  our  Judicial,  and  legislative 
branches,  he  considered  a  miraculous  pro- 
tection of  the  democratic  process.  Btit  there 
was  another  side  to  the  shield,  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  future  of  democracy  depended 
on  maintaining  these  two  safeguards.    The 


first  wotild  inrevent  the  aasumptlcni  at  undue 
power  by  one  man  or  a  limited  group  of  men; 
the  second  would  preserve  the  inalienable 
rights  oi  man  from  any  power  or  combina- 
tion of  powers  in  the  Government. 

Without  labelling  himself.  Congressman 
Sabath  became  the  watchdog  of  these  rights. 
He  became  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  de- 
veloped an  uncanny  faculty  for  detecting  in 
the  small  and  hidden  passages  of  bills,  threats 
to  the  people's  liberties.  He  saw  in  the  lUi- 
buster  such  a  threat  and  was  willing  to  fight 
against  the  abuse  of  privilege  even  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow  Congressmen. 

He  was  much  distressed  In  his  later  years 
to  see  so  many  critical  attacks  on  our  civU 
Ubertlee.  He  bemoaned  such  discriminatory 
leglslaticm  as  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  He 
felt  that  these  acts,  the  loyalty  oaths,  the 
McCaktht  investigative  witch  hunts,  wen 
selling  America  short,  beclouding  and  be- 
smirching the  golden  contours  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

He  felt  that  such  acts  as  the  Broyles  bills 
were  erecting  dams  to  the  free  flow  of  opin- 
ion, the  circulatory  Mood-stream  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

In  a  long,  long  life  at  effective  leadership  at 
the  legislative  heart  of  our  great  Republic, 
he  had  seen  how  mistakes  were  rectlfled. 
extremes  balanced,  the  protective  tariff  by 
the  farm  block,  monopolies  by  Sherman  Acts, 
buccaneering  in  business  by  fair  trades 
practices,  price  rigging  by  various  regulatory 
commissions.  There  was,  he  thought,  a  won- 
derful self-regulating,  balancing  propensity 
In  democracy,  a  kind  of  natural  gjrro-stabl- 
llaer,  provided  only  that  the  free  play  of 
Ideas  be  allowed.  Exp<n^ment  dep>ended  on 
free  and  open  criticism,  and  experiment  was 
the  health-giving  vitamin  of  our  conocracy. 

He  beUeved  that  those  people  who  set 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  play  of  ideas 
were  selling  America  abort  and  htunanlty 
short,  since  America,  he  thought,  was  tlie 
last  best  hope  of  our  world. 

Jvist  as  he  was  quick  to  see  the  dangers 
of  fascism  and  nazism,  so  was  he  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  communism.  He  had  the 
supreme  faith  that  there  were  no  weakneraes 
in  democracy  that  a  little  more  democracy 
could  not  cure.  He  simply  would  not  accept 
the  fallacy  that  you  could  assive  the  future 
of  democracy  by  putting  it  in  temporary 
bonds.  The  keeper  of  democracy,  his  ex- 
perience had  taught  him.  became  inevitably 
its  Jailer. 

He  was  rugged,  earthy,  tenacious  as  an  old 
oak.  He  had  seen  many  vrinters.  The  bitter 
winds  of  reaction  had  often  stripped  the 
shade-giving  leaves.  But  his  unyielding 
faith  gave  him  the  power  to  see  the  slow 
gains — the  painful  forward  thrust  beyond 
each  retreat.  Over  the  years  the  cumulative 
gains  became  impressive  enough  to  Justify 
his  faith  in  the  workability  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  honor  his 
memory  by  renewing  our  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  government  which  he  em- 
bodied in  his  long  life.  It  Is,  In  a  way.  a 
paradox  that  this  man  who  allowed  himself 
so  little  rest,  who  refused  to  take  his  sab- 
batical long  after  the  age  of  retirement, 
should  have  borne  the  name  Sabath.  In  our 
Hebrew  tongue  Shabbat  not  only  means  rest, 
it  means  also  equilibrium,  a  vital  balancing 
of  opposite  forces.  So  In  our  Bible  we  are 
told  that  when  the  Lord  had  balanced  ttu^ 
earth  with  the  waters,  the  day  with  the 
night,  the  animals  with  the  provender,  he 
declared  the  Shabbat — the  seal  of  his  handi- 
work, the  day  of  recreation  and  refreshment 
of  soul. 

Adolph  Sabath  labored  all  his  life  to  set 
free  redemptive  forces  in  our  civic  life. 
If  we  remain  loyal  to  these  forces,  we  will 
help  bring  about  that  true  Sabbath  of  the 
world  when  man  may  live  in  dignity  and 
freedom.    This  will  be  his  living  memoriaL 
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CoDier's  Ariicle  oa  United  SUtet  Hiunf 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  COON 

OP  OUEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1953 

Mr.  COON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  American  publication.  Collier's 
magazine,  has  published  in  its  April  11 
issue  an  article  by  Bill  Davidson  giving 
his  interpretation  of  mining  laws.  This 
article  has  greatly  disturbed  the  Oregon 
miners  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
developing  the  mining  and  mlnei-al  re- 
sources of  Oregon. 

Bllning  was  largely  responsible  for  set- 
tlement and  development  of  the  West, 
and  many  miners  in  the  area  I  represent 
in  Oregon  wish  to  continue  their  mining 
activities  and  thus  further  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  West  and  of  the  Nation. 
I  have  been  advised  by  a  nvunber  of 
Oregon  miners  that  the  Collier's  maga- 
zine article  makes  a  misleading  and  in- 
acctu^te  presentation  of  actual  condi- 
tions and  shows  meager  information  as 
to  actual  mining  regulations  and  prac- 
tices. 

Members  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Min- 
ing and  Mineral  Association  have  sent 
me  copy  of  a  letter  whioh  was  written 
to  them  by  a  noted  mining  attorney  of 
Baker,  Oreg.,  Mr.  Harold  Banta,  of  the 
highly  respected  firm  of  Halleck.  Banta. 
Silven  Si  Horton.  This  letter  gives  a  fac- 
tual and  fair  analysis  of  the  points  of  the 
mining  law  which  have  been  referred  to 
In  the  Collier's  magazine  article,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  my  remarks  to  have  it 
included  in  the  Record  in  order  that  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  information. 

Mr.  Banta  s  letter  of  April  9,  and  also 
his  letter  of  April  13.  are  as  follows: 

Hallock.  Banta,  Sitvcn  &  HoRTOif, 

Baker.  Oreg..  April  9.  1953. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Kuus, 

Eastern    Oregon    Mining    <fr    Uineral 
Association.  Baker.  Oreg. 

Dear  Mm.  Kuus:  Pursuant  to  yovir  request 
I  have  read  the  article  by  Bill  Davidson  In 
the  April  11.  1953,  Issue  of  Collier's,  entitled 
"How  Collier's  Grabbed  20  Acres  of  Valuable 
Public  Land  for  $1.25." 

The  author  of  this  article  and  the  editors 
of  CoUer's  are,  no  doubt,  well  Intentioned. 
but  having  obviously  very  meager  informa- 
tion of  mining  law  and  practice,  they  appear 
to  have  fallen  easy  prey  to  the  same  old 
propaganda  which  certain  bureaucrats  in 
the  Forest  Service  have  been  putting  out  for 
years.  I  will  comment  upon  this  more  fully 
a  little  later  on.  This  article  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  oM  adage.  "A 
little  learning  is  a  dangeroios  thing."  The 
second  paragraph  of  the  article  states  "Col- 
liers  paid  $1.25  for  the  land."  This,  it  de- 
velops, was  the  sum  paid  for  the  recording 
fee.  After  reading  the  article,  I  state  with 
perfect  confidence  that  Collier's  has  wasted 
its  money.  Under  the  circumstances  out- 
lined in  the  article,  it  gained  absolutely  no 
rights  and  acquired  no  privileges  whatever- 
by  the  recording.  They  would  have  done 
Just  as  well  to  have  delivered  a  blank  piece 
of  paper  to  the  county  clerk  for  the  purpose 
and  would  have  been  much  better  advised 


had  they  delivered  a  copy  of  the  cover  of 
their  own  good  publication  with  the  pretty 
girl  on  It  to  the  county  clerk  to  be  posted 
on  his  walls. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  The  first  and  primary 
requisite  of  any  mining  claim  is  the  discov- 
ery of  valuable  minerals.  Mi'.  Davidson  con- 
cedes that  he  made  none.  Without  such  a 
discovery  he  has  no  claim.  Since  his  claim 
is  a  placer,  Mr.  Davidson  has  used  the  wrong 
yardstick  for  testing  the  sufficiency  of  his 
discovery.  He  states  that  it  need  only  be 
"in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  a  prudent 
man  in  spending  bis  time  and  money  in  the 
development  thereof."  That  is  correct  if 
he  was  talking  about  a  lode.  In  a  placer, 
however,  a  more  rigid  requirement  is  en- 
forced. He  must  be  able  to  show  that  It 
actually  contains  minerals  in  paying  quan- 
tities— that  is,  in  an  amount  and  of  a  value 
which  can  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

See,  anx>ng  other  authorities,  Morrison's 
Mining  Rights.  16th  edition,  page  259.  Mr. 
Morrison.  Incidentally,  Is  a  Colorado  author, 
and  Royal  K.  Placer,  13  InterlcH'  Eteclslons, 
86  to  90.  There  are  other  more  recent  deci- 
sions, but  I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  them 
at  the  moment  on  short  notice.  This  ruling, 
quite  rigidly  abhered  to  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, automatically  eliminates  nine- 
tenths  of  the  objections  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Davidson.  If  a  placer  claim  actually  con- 
tains minerals  in  paying  quantities  so  that  It 
can  be  profitably  worked  as  a  mine,  we  be- 
lieve that  almost  everyone  except  the  most 
rabid  bureaucrats  would  agree  that  It  should 
be  developed  and  worked  as  a  mine,  even 
though  the  presence  of  miners  and  their  im- 
provements do,  perhaps,  cause  some  alight 
Inconvenience  to  the  bureaucrats  who  so  far 
find  themselves  \inable  to  control  the  miners' 
activities. 

Another  mandatory  requirement  which 
Mr.  Davidson  has  completely  overlooked,  is 
marking  the  boundaries  of  his  location.  The 
Colorado  law  requires  placing  a  substantial 
post  at  each  angle  of  the  claim.  Independ- 
ent of  State  legislation,  the  Federal  law  re- 
quires in  case  of  placers  located  on  unsur- 
veyed  land,  and  we  see  from  the  recitals  of 
the  notice  that  this  is  unsurveyed,  that  the 
boundaries  should  be  marked  so  that  the 
same  can  be  readily  traced.  Under  Colorado 
law  the  boimdartes  must  be  marked  prior  to 
the  time  the  certificate  of  location  is  re- 
corded. Other  requirements  can  be  pointed 
out.  but  it  is  useless  to  elaborate  further. 
If  Mr.  Davidson  had  given  more  time  to  a 
study  of  mining  regulations,  or  had  talked 
to  a  few  experienced  miners,  rather  than 
listening,  as  be  evidently  has,  to  Forest  Serv- 
ice propaganda,  he  might  have  learned  that 
locating  a  valid  claim  is  by  no  means  as 
simple  or  inexpensive  as  the  article  would 
imply.  Of  course,  anyone  with  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  and  if  so  Inclined,  can  go  around 
posting  and  recording  notices  all  over  the 
public  domain,  Just  as  also,  anyone  if  so 
inclined,  can  go  around  giving  quitclaim 
deeds  to  Niagara  Falls  or  the  Empire  State 
Building.  Neither  document,  however,  would 
be    worth    the    paper    it    was    written    on. 

The  author  is  also  badly  misinformed  as 
io  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of 
£a  unpatented  mining  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  surface  and  to  keep  others 
seeking  to  use  the  land  for  other  purposes 
off  the  boundaries  of  his  locations.  The 
mineral  locator  is  of  coiirse  entitled  to  the 
full  possession  of  the  land  for  mining  pur- 
poses but  to  suggest  that  he  could,  because 
he  has  located  a  mining  claim  on  it,  keep 
other  persons  from  hunting  or  fishing  there, 
or  that  his  location  would  enable  him  to 
build  a  hotdog  stand,  service  station,  saloon 
or  the  like  upon  It  without  approval  of 
appropriate  Federal  administrative  officials, 
in  Just  plain  silly.  A  mineral  claimant's 
rights,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  patent,  are 
those  which  are  necessary  for  purposes  of 
mining  only.  (See  Lindly  on  Mines,  3d  ed. 
vol.  2,  sec.  551,  pp.  1219  and  1220.) 
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One  of  the  most  startling  things  In  the 
whole  article  is  the  following  appearing  on 
page  14: 

"In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest  in 
Idaho,  Basil  Rizzinelli  put  up  a  string  of 
saloons  on  claims  Just  outside  legitimate 
mining  camps  on  United  States  lands." 

The  statement  Is  absolutely  correct,  but 
the  author  neglects  to  mention  what  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Rizzinelli.  If  he  would  take 
time  from  his  paperhanglng  to  read  the 
official  report  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Rizzinelli  (182  Fed.  Rept.  675).  he  would 
learn  what  happened  to  Mr.  Rizzinelli's  sa- 
loons, and  also  gain  much  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  limits  which  the  law  Impoees 
upon  a  mineral  locator  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  patent.  Of  course  after  the  claim  is 
patented,  the  owner  has  unrestricted  title 
to  it  and  a  right  to  deal  with  the  ground  as 
he  pleases,  Just  the  same  as  other  patented 
lands,  but,  and  this  is  the  important  thing, 
it  is  the  Department  of  the  Interior  itself 
which  has  to  issue  the  patents  and  before 
any  such  patent  is  issued,  the  patent  appli- 
cant must  satisfy  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement that  the  claim  has  been  located  in 
good  faith  for  mining,  that  it  contains  valu- 
able minerals  in  paying  quantities  and  that 
all  the  other  requirements  have  been  com- 
plied with.  In  other  words,  no  man  can 
get  a  patent  to  one  acre  of  mineral  land  un- 
less the  Government  Itself  says  that  tha 
claim  Is  valid. 

Incidentally,  the  author's  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  patenting  is  absiirdiy  low. 
The  only  items  he  mentions  are  the  $500 
worth  of  development  work  and  the  survey 
cost,  plus  the  purchase  price  that  must  be 
paid  to  the  Government.  He  totally  ignores 
such  things  as  the  expense  of  abstract,  which 
often  runs  to  another  $500,  the  ex(>ense  of 
publishing  notices,  fees  to  be  paid  to  the 
Land  Office,  further  fees  to  the  public  survey 
office  for  proving  the  survey  (this  item 
alone  was  $500  upon  a  group  application 
which  I  recently  prosecuted),  the  expense  of 
certified  copies  of  location  and  amended  lo- 
cation notices  and  the  like,  and  attorneys 
fees  for  prosecuting  the  application.  As  a 
minimum,  the  cost  of  securing  patent  on  a 
mining  claim  such  as  he  is  discussing  under 
present-day  conditions  Is  about  three  times 
the  amount  he  infers,  or  approximately 
$3,000.  If  the  claim  actually  was  question- 
able so  that  the  proceeding  developed  into  • 
contest  with  the  Forest  Service  or  some  other 
Government  bureau,  the  expense  would 
naturally  run  much  higher. 

One  of  the  most  startling  things  of  all. 
to  anyone  really  familiar  with  the  practice. 
Is  the  statement  that  in  these  patent  and 
other  proceedings,  the  Government  Is  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  "if  the  Government  pro- 
tests a  claim  or  a  patent  on  the  ground  that 
the  land  contains  insufficient  minerals,  tbe 
burden  of  proof  resu  on  the  Federal  au- 
thorities." This  statement  is  absolutely  not 
true  in  the  sense  it  is  used.  As  I  have  pre- 
vlotisly  pointed  out,  before  any  patent  is  is- 
sued, it  Is  necessary  to  show  that  the  ground 
is  mineral  In  character  and  the  primary 
requisite  to  any  mining  claim  is  the  discov- 
ery of  minerals.  The  burden  Is  always  on 
the  claimant  to  establish  these  things.  Of 
course  after  they  have  been  established 
prima  facie,  the  burden  may  then  shift  in  a 
proper  case  to  the  Government.  This  is  a 
matter  of  technical  proof,  the  dlscuslson  of 
which  has  no  pwlnt  in  a  letter  of  this  kind. 
To  say,  however,  with  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Forest  Service,  with  all  the  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  money  at  Its  disposal  and 
the  vast  army  of  employees  which  it  has.  Is 
at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  a  private 
citizen,  is  unrealistic  to  say  the  least  The 
suggestion  that  a  mining  claimant  may  hold 
up  highway  development  U  equally  unreal- 
istic. A  mining  claim  may  of  course  be  val- 
uable property  and  if  Uncle  Sam  or  the  State 
tindertakes  to  run  a  highway  across  Improved 
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mineral  lands  and  In  so  doing,  dastroy  sor- 
face  improvements  or  mine  workings,  or  ren- 
ders valuable  minerals  unaccasstble.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  mining  claimant  should 
not  be  paid  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  at 
them.  The  Government  has  full  authority  to 
take  Immediate  possession  of  the  land,  leav- 
ing the  assessment  of  damages  to  be  made 
later,  and  in  order  to  prove  his  right  to  dam- 
ages, the  mineral  claimant  must  again  estab- 
ttsb  t'lat  the  ground  Is  in  fact  valuable  for 
minerals  and  that  his  claim  is  bona  fide. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  complaint  that  mining 
claims  are  difficult  to  "police"  and  "control" 
and  the  Federal  bureaucrats  complain  rather 
plaintively  that  the  claims  are  filed  in  coTinty 
oourthouses  rather  than  with  the  Federal 
Government.  May  w  respectfully  point  out 
that  all  conveyances  and  other  documents 
affecting  real  property  are  Iliad  In  county 
oourthouses  rather  than  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  if  the  Forest  Service,  with 
its  army  of  employees,  finds  it  difficult  to 
examine  the  records  In  county  courthouses 
right  on  the  ground  In  the  county  where  the 
claim  Is  situated.  I  am  wondering  if  it  has 
occurred  to  them  Jtist  how  much  more  dif- 
ficult, expensive  and  burdensome  It  would  be 
for  the  private  individual  examining  the  title 
to  a  mining  claim  to  have  to  go  back  to 
Washington  o.  to  some  Federal  district  of- 
fice, for  the  purpose.  For  Instance,  here  In 
Oregon,  there  la  only  one  office  of  the  Biu-eau 
of  Land  Management,  which  contains  land 
records,  and  that  is  located  in  Portland. 
Wouldn't  It  be  nice  If  every  mining  claimant 
had  to  file  his  location  notices,  proofs  of 
labor,  deeds  and  the  like  up  In  Portland, 
which  is  located  clear  across  the  State  from 
any  scene  of  mining  activity.  How  much  do 
you  think  It  would  cost  to  search  a  mining 
title  or  secure  a  mining  abstract  tf  ''his  had 
to  be  done? 

The  plain  blunt  fact  Is  that  for  a  period  of 
years,  the  Forest  Service  has  as  a  matter  of 
policy  done  everything  possible  to  dlscoxirage 
the  location  and  holding  of  mining  claims 
upon  the  public  domain.  They  resent  the 
presence  of  miners  there  because  under  ex- 
isting laws,  they  cannot  control  them.  These 
bureaucrats,  as  a  matter  of  poUcy,  do  not 
want  public  lands  to  get  Into  private  control. 
It  is  simply  another  example  of  the  insatiable 
appetite  for  power  which  these  bureatu  dem- 
onstrate. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  always 
been  until  recently,  at  least,  the  policy  to  en- 
courage the  widest  posaible  development  and 
exploration  of  our  mineral  resources.  Min- 
ing was  what  settled  and  developed  the  West 
in  the  first  place.  Right  now,  whUe  gold 
mining  is  still  almost  entirely  dead  as  the 
result  of  Government  policy  which  keeps 
gold  pegged  at  $35  an  ounce,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendoiis  upsxirge  in  activity  in  strategic 
minerals.  Including  uranium  and  other  ra- 
dioactive substances.  The  Defense  Minerals 
Exploration  Administration  (commonly 
called  DMEA)  right  now  is  pouring  out  a  lot 
of  money  in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  these  strategic 
minerals.  Hen*  is  another  perfect  example 
of  overlapping  and  conflicting  Government 
activities.  At  the  same  time  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  doing  everything  It  can  to  discotirage 
mining  and  spending  public  money  in  the 
process,  the  DMEA  Is  working  In  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  doing  as  much  as  It  can 
to  encoiurage  It.  again  at  public  expense.  I 
must  re8p>ectfully  suggest  that  the  Forest 
Service  would  do  well  to  confine  itself  to  the 
administration  of  thoee  portions  of  our  pub- 
lic lands  that  ire  not  mineral,  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  ample  to  occupy  Its  legitimate 
efforts  and  leave  to  the  miners,  aided  by  the 
DMEA.  the  development  oi  our  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Let  me  also  make  this  observation.  One 
of  the  most  critical  needs  now  is  to  expend 
the  supply  of  uranium  and  other  radio- 
active substances,  including  monazlte  and 


the  Ilka.  Tha  very  survlvsl  of  our  nation 
may  depend  upon  the  location  and  speedy 
development  of  such  deposits.  Most  of  these 
are  to  be  found  on  public  domain  and  will 
be  appropriated  under  the  mining  laws. 
Anything  which  tends  to  hamper  or  make 
more  difficult  the  location  of  mining  claims 
and  the  appropriation  of  these  minerals, 
retards  this  development  to  Just  that  ex- 
tent. Further,  this  development  will.  In 
large  part  of  necessity  be  done  by  private 
capital.  That  Is  the  American  way.  But 
private  capital  will  not  Invest  in  this  or  any 
other  enterprise  tinless  means  are  provided 
for  protection  of  the  Investment  through 
ownership  of  the  lands  being  developed,  and 
safeguards  are  established  for  their  develop- 
ment, free  from  Interference  by  unsympa- 
thetic Government  bureaxis.  The  suggestion 
that  all  minerals  be  Included  within  the 
terms  of  'the  Leasing  Act  is  really  worst 
of  all.  Just  how  many  responsible  investors 
do  you  suppose  would  be  found  who  woiild 
put  their  money  in  any  mining  venture  if 
aU  he  had  for  his  protection  was  a  lease 
which  covUd  be  canceled  at  any  time  there 
was  a  change  In  administration  or  govern- 
mental policy,  and  his  investment  thereby 
swept  away.  By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  claiming  that  there  are  no 
abuses  of  out  mining  laws,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  need  of  certain  revisions.  Certainly 
there  are  abuses.  Every  free  institution  is 
abused.  To  bring  it  right  home,  as  far  as 
Collier's  Is  concerned,  quite  a  number  of 
magazines  print  sensational  and  frequently 
downright  harmful  material,  but  should 
we.  because  of  this,  have  a  nationwide  cen- 
sorshli^  administered  by  some  Government 
bureau  so  that  every  article  published  In 
Collier's  had  to  first  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  such  a  bureau?  Certainly  a  lot 
of  trash  is  printed.  That  Is  the  price  we 
pay  for  a  free  press. 

In  like  manner,  admittedly  there  are  some 
bogxu  mining  claims.  The  estimate  of  97 
percent  as  against  only  3  percent  legitimate 
Is.  in  my  opinion.  Just  as  unfair  as  if  we 
said  that  97  percent  of  the  material  included 
In  our  current  publications  is  bunk  or  worse, 
but  there  are  a  certain  number  of  locations 
which  are  not  bona  fide  and  are  located  for 
purpoaes  other  than  legitimate  mining. 
These  can  be  largely  eliminated  first  through 
a  tightening  up  of  the  annual  assessment 
work  requirements.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
personally  that  the  present  $100  per  claim 
per  year  Is  unrealistic  under  present  day 
conditions.  At  the  time  this  requirement 
was  enacted  In  1872,  miners'  labor  was  worth 
two  or  three  dollars  a  day,  whereas  it  Is  now 
worth  as  a  minimum,  around  twelve.  Legis- 
lation, which  I  understand  has  been  under 
study  to  Increase  this  to  $3(X)  per  claim,  ap- 
pears realistic  under  present-day  conditions. 
Oregon  and  some  other  States  have  no  re- 
quirement for  a  minimum  amount  of  loca- 
tion work  to  be  done  before  a  placer  claim  is 
recorded,  as  Is  necessary  in  the  case  of  lodes. 
Legislation  of  that  character  might  properly 
be  enacted  so  as  to  eliminate  the  practice 
which  is  common,  sometimes,  to  locate  the 
ground  by  merely  posting  the  notice  and 
marking  the  boundaries,  and  holding  it  In 
the  hope  that  something  will  develop  prior 
to  the  time  the  first  year's  annual  labor  has 
to  be  performed. 

Other  similar  suggestions  could  be  made 
and  this  type  of  legislation  would  tend  to 
discourage  bogus  or  paper  locations  without 
materially  prejudicing  the  efforts  of  the  bona 
fide  miner.  Certainly  the  admitted  presence 
of  a  few  chlselers  in  the  mining  Industry  does 
not  warrant  such  a  wholesale  Indictment  as 
this  Collier's  article.  We  might  as  well  agi- 
tate to  close  al'  butcher  shops  because  a  few 
of  them  have  been  selling  horse  meat. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Hallock,  Bakta,  Sn.TEzr  &  HosTOif, 
By  Hasolo  Banta. 


Hallocx,  Banta,  Stlvsn  ft  Hoaroir. 

Baker.  Oreg^  April  13,  19S3. 
Mr.  B.  F.  KxTUS, 

Eastern    Oregon    Mining    and    Mineral 
Aasociation.  Baker,  Oreg. 

DxAs  Ms.  Etn.u :  In  my  letter  of  Aprfl  9  re- 
garding the  Davidson  article  In  CoUler's,  I 
mentioned  near  the  end  of  my  letter  the 
fact  that  the  requirement  of  $100  annual 
assessment  work  a  year  per  claim  was  prol>- 
ably  not  realistic  under  present-day  condi- 
tions. This  statement  was  true,  but  as  men- 
tioned In  our  discussion  here  in  the  office  at 
the  time  I  delivered  you  the  letter,  it  should 
be  tied  in  with  a  further  observation  as  re- 
gards the  present-day  price  of  gold  before  a 
really  correct  picture  Is  presented.  Thirty- 
five-dollar  gold  is  no  more  realistic  in  view 
of  other  present-day  Inflated  values  than  is 
$100  assessment  work.  The  {nresent  price  of 
$35  per  ounce  for  gold  was  set  in  1934.  Since 
that  time,  the  cost  of  other  commodities  hits 
doubled  or  trebled,  whereas  gold  has  as  a 
matter  of  governmental  policy  been  kept 
down  to  the  old  figure.  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  vast  majority  of  mining  claims  in  this 
area,  at  least,  and  I  beUeve  generally  speaJc- 
Ing,  elsewhere,  are  based  principally  upon 
gold.  We  all  know  that  few,  if  any.  gold 
properties  can  be  profitably  operated  under 
present-day  conditions.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, since  the  Government  by  Its 
decree,  keeping  down  the  price  of  gold,  pre- 
vents the  miners  from  operating  their  prop- 
erties iMofltably.  it  would  seem  that  as  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice,  the  entire  assess- 
ment work  requirement  should  be  suspended 
during  this  period  whUe  gold  Is  kept  at  an 
unnatiu-ally  low  figure  as  compared  to  other 
commodities,  and  it  would  certainly  seem 
most  unfair  to  treble  the  annual  assessment 
work,  requirement  while  gold  is  still  kept 
down  to  $35  per  ounce.  However,  if  gold 
prices  were  doubled  or  trebled,  as  it  should 
be  to  bring  It  Into  balance  with  other  costs, 
then  it  would  certainly  be  fair  and  In  order 
to  also  Increase  the  annual  labor  require- 
ments. Both  are  eqxially  out  of  balance  at 
the  present  time. 

Haixock.  Bamta.  StLvsir  Jk  Hobton, 

By  Hasold  Banta. 


Deepening  Gowann$  Crtfk  Oiannel  Vital 
to  Brooklyn  and  Whole  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  folowing  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  3,  1953 : 

Deepening  Gowanus  Csxxk  Channel  Vrai. 
to  baocmcltn  and  whole  pobt 

A  barrier  of  mud  less  than  a  mile  long,  4 
feet  thick  and  200  feet  wide  bars  the  im- 
provement of  a  eubstantial  part  of  Brook- 
Ijm's  multl-mlUion-doUar  waterfront.  This 
murky  curtain  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  water- 
way known  as  Gowanus  Creek  Channel, 
sometimes  confused  with  Gowanus  Canal 
into  which  it  runs  at  Perclval  Street.  Just 
south  of  Hamilton  Avenue.  Gowanus  Creek 
Channel  is  now  26  feet  deep,  the  depth  estab- 
lished in  1904  when  It  was  first  dredged.  It 
should  be  30  feet  deep  to  accommodate  the 
larger  cargo-carrying  vessels  developed  In 
half  a  century  ctf  shipping  progress. 
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Last  year  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
and  President  Tnunan  signed  a  bill  author- 
ising the  deepening  of  Oowanus  Creek  Chan- 
nel. It  was  left  to  the  succeeding  Congress 
through  its  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  a  relatively  modest  sum  so  that  tha 
work  could  actually  begin. 

Leas  than  $500,000  for  a  substantial  im- 
provement cm  Brooklyn's  waterfront  should 
not  cause  much  concern  even  at  a  time  when 
economy  la  and  should  be  the  watchword  in 
Washington.  Some  things  must  be  done, 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Oowanvis  Creek  Channel,  even  in  its  pres- 
ent archaic  state,  carries  as  much  cargo  as 
entire  ports  the  size  of  Boston  or  Ho\uton. 
The  goods  coming  through  it  are  vital  to 
Brooklyn  industry  and  commerce.  During 
national  emergency  it  is  of  tremendous  mili- 
tary imp>ortance.  Cromium  ore.  and  other 
metals  and  chemicals  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  for  national  defense  come  in 
over  Oowanus  Creek  Channel.  It  fiimishes 
raw  materials  and  takes  away  finished  goods 
necessary  to  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  all 
of  Long  Island  and  to  an  area  extending  all 
the  way  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

It  does  all  this  despite  the  fact  it  is  only 
26  feet  deep.  Ships  drawing  more  must 
wait  until  the  tides  add  4  feet  to  its  depth 
and  then  scrape  bottom  in  order  to  get  to 
their  piers.  There  have  been  groundings 
and  long  delays  at  anchor  waiting  for  tides. 
Because  daylight  navigation  is  necessary 
only  about  4  hours  in  the  24  are  practicable. 
A  condition  such  as  this  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  primitive  condition  when  cargo 
ships  stayed  downstream  and  were  unloaded 
by  lighters.  They  are  not  characteristic  of 
the  greatest,  most  modem  port  in  the  world. 

Recently  the  Bull  Lines  spent  about  $17 
million  installing  a  modern  waterfront  ter- 
minal on  the  shore  served  by  Oowaniis  Creek 
Channel.  The  great  New  York  Port  Authority 
Grain  Terminal  is  dependent  upon  it.  Nu- 
meroxis  shipping  and  ship  repair  companies 
line  both  sides  of  it.  Every  conceivable  type 
of  cargo  from  fuel  oil  to  cocoa  beans  and 
sugar  and  coffee  come  Into  it.  The  Brook- 
lyn Chamber  of  Conmierce  estimates  that  at 
least  $10  million  in  further  improvements 
would  soon  be  undertaken  if  there  was  rea- 
sonable assiutince  the  channel  would  be 
deepened. 

The  matter  will  come  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Monday,  May  11.  At  that  time 
various  Brooklyn  agencies  interested  in  this 
matter  are  to  be  heard.  But  the  dlstiirbing 
fact  is  that  there  now  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  chances  of  being  passed.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  present  administra- 
tion is  for  economy. 

Representative  John  Tabzs,  Republican,  of 
New  York.  Appropriations  Committee  chair- 
man, has  not  niled  the  proposal  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  given  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  agenda  of  the  coming 
meeting.  All  eight  members  of  the  Brook- 
lyn congressional  delegation  are  for  it,  re- 
gardless of  party.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  for  several  years  prepared  and  pre- 
sented facts  and  figures  to  legislators  and 
conunittees  explaining  the  neeed  for  it. 

SHOTTLO  VOTX  AFPKOFRIATION 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  serving  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  be  made  to  iinderstand  that 
the  small  sum  of  money  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular improvement  is  vitally  necessary  to 
the  world's  largest  port  and  of  particular 
importance  to  that  part  of  the  port  which 
carries  cargo,  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
half  of  all  that  is  carried  by  the  rest,  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront.  While  Brooklyn's  In- 
terests would  be  and  shoiild  be  served  by  this, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  a  much  wider 
area  and  of  vital  necessity  in  every  national 
emergency. 


Sicnkf  of  PetitioBfl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  BONIN 

or  PKlf  NSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1953 

Mr.  BONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  to 
include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Plain  Speaker,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  sum- 
marizing a  report  by  the  grand  jury  on 
alleged  election  frauds  following  the 
November  4  elections.  The  editorial 
speaks  for  itself: 

Signing  or  PnrnoHS 

Many  of  the  people  who  signed  petitions 
for  reopening  of  ballot  boxes  for  a  recount 
of  the  vote  for  Congressman  at  the  November 
election  in  Luzerne  County  evidently  failed 
to  look  before  they  put  down  their  names. 

The  petitions,  submitted  on  behalf  of 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  defeated  Democratic  candi- 
date, alleged  irregularities,  but  when  the 
boxes  were  checked  no  violations  of  law  were 
found. 

The  report  of  the  grand  Jury  Just  handed 
down  says  no  evidence  of  fraud  was  discov- 
ered against  election  boards  in  57  districts, 
nor  was  there  any  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  registration  commission  of  elec- 
tion bureau  in  contradiction  of  allegations 
by  the  Democratic  leadership. 

The  finding  of  the  grand  Jury  again  con- 
firms an  old  fact:  Don't  sign  anjrthing  un- 
less you  know  exactly  what  it  means  to  put 
your  name  to  a  piece  of  legal  paper,  whether 
it  be  a  petition  for  recount  of  the  vote  or 
some  other  piirpose  on  which  jou  are  not 
fully  informed.  ' 


A  Cooaecticiit  Editor's  58  Tears  of  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  CONNSCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  one  of  my  friends  and  constituents, 
Allen  W.  Jones,  who  for  58  years  has 
been  the  editor  and  reporter  of  the  Clin- 
ton Recorder,  a  fine  weekly  newspaper 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  the  White 
House  at  the  present  time,  as  President 
of  our  beloved  country,  one  of  the  great- 
est men  and  leaders  of  the  modem 
world.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He 
is  a  product  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  and  I  men- 
tion that  in  this  connection  merely  be- 
cause I  wish  to  recall  to  you  the  motto 
of  the  cadets  at  that  historic  institu- 
tion: "Honor,  Duty,  Country."  That  is 
not  only  their  motto,  their  slogan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  gxiiding  principle  of 
their  lives,  may  their  paths  go  merely 
in  the  military  channels  or  broaden  into 
the  many  pursuits  of  civilian  life. 

This  is  a  fine  motto,  and  West  Point 
does  not  claim  a  monopoly  upon  its  use. 


It  would  serve  well  to  be  adopted  by  any 
American;  and  I  think  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  be  applied  to  the  dedica> 
tion  which  marks  the  way  of  life  of  so 
many  men  and  women  of  our  free  press. 

Recently,  a  lot  of  the  people  in  Clinton 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  do  something 
a  little  special  by  way  of  showing  hojir 
much  they  think  of  Allen  Jones,  and  how 
much  they  appreciate  what  he  stands  for 
in  Clinton,  and  the  things  that  he  has 
done  for  the  community  in  his  whole 
lifetime  of  public  service. 

The  background  of  Mr.  Jones'  career 
and  the  events  that  were  planned  in  his 
honor  on  Allen  W.  Jones  Day  in  Clinton 
were  the  subject  of  an  accurate  and  most 
interesting  news  account  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  written 
by  my  good  friend,  Don  Ross,  of  the 
'  Herald  Tribune  staff. 

The  Herald  Tribune  article  follows: 

CUMTON.  Conn.,  Will  Honob  Sdito*  68  Ycau 
AT  Disk 

(By  Don  Ross) 
Clinton,  Conn.,  April  19. — For  68  years 
Allen  W.  Jones,  now  87,  has  been  editor  and 
reporter  of  the  Clinton  Recorder,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  has  faithfully  written  about 
the  births,  politics,  whist  paxties,  weddings, 
and  deaths  in  this  colonial  village  and  its 
neighbor,  Westbrook.  He's  still  at  it.  but 
since  November  he's  been  helped  by  a  re- 
porter young  enough  to  be  bis  great-grand- 
son. 

In  the  belief  that  this  la  a  long  time  for 
a  man  to  be  in  the  newspaper  business,  and 
on  one  newspaper  at  that,  the  selectmen  of 
these  two  Long  Island  Sound  villages,  which 
are  midway  between  New  Haven  and  New 
London  and  have  a  combined  population  of 
4.000,  have  officially  declared  Thursday  to  be 
Allen  W.  Jones  Day.  It  will  be  topped  off 
with  a  turkey  dinner,  to  be  cooked  and  served 
by  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Three  hundred  persons  are 
expected  and  Mr.  Jones  will  ■  make  a  llttl* 
speech  of  thanks. 

TRZ   8AICX   DESK 

Mr.  Jones  is  somewhat  stooped  and  walks 
with  a  cane,  but  his  mind  is  as  firm  as  the 
unwavering  handwriting  in  which  he  writes 
his  stories  and  keeps  his  subscription  list. 
Today,  sitting  in  his  office  at  the  worn  roll- 
top  desk  he  has  used  for  56  years.  Mr.  Jones 
was  getting  ready  to  write  a  story  about 
Thursday's  banquet  of  Westbrook  Chemical 
Engine  Company  No.  1  at  the  Elks  Club.  H« 
covered  this  function,  as  well  as  Friday 
night's  meeting  of  the  Clinton  Orange  No. 
77  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  which  ha 
U  gatekeeper.  Both  events  will  receive  a 
good  play  in  the  paper,  which  hits  the  street 
at  2  p.  m.  Thursday.  Mr.  Jones  drives  hla 
1938  Plymouth  on  his  rounds. 

"What  was  Clinton's  most  exciting  story?" 
said  Mr.  Jones  in  answer  to  a  question.  "X 
guess  it  was  the  day  about  80  years  ago  when 
a  couple  of  robbers  blew  the  door  off  the  safe 
in  the  ainton  National  Bank  next  to  the 
railroad  tracks  Just  as  a  freight  train  roared 
by.  They  thought  the  noise  of  the  freight 
train  would  hide  the  sound  of  the  explosion. 
Well,  they  were  wrong.  Dr.  Reynolds  heard 
them  and  gave  them  a  blast  with  a  double 
barrel  shotgun.  They  skedaddled  but  they 
didn't  get  any  money." 

HE   ADDS  TH«  INITIAL 

With  a  newspaper  man's  occupational 
memory  for  middle  Initials.  Mr.  Jones  said- 
"Ezra  Post  was  cashier  of  the  bank  at  that 
time.  Ssra  B.  Post,  that  is.  He  died  long 
ago." 

"Back  in  1895  when  the  'Clinton  Recorder* 
was  started,"  Mr.  Jones  said,  "it  was  a  four- 
page  paper  with  a  circulation  of  300.    Now 
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it  haa  10  pages  and  a  circulatloo  of  1,10§. 
Back  16  years  ago  Clinton  had  a  one-man 
police  force.  Now  It's  got  four  policemen. 
The  place  is  growing.  It  vised  to  be  unusual 
to  see  a  stranger  on  the  streets  In  the  winter. 
Now  it's  commonplace.  Do  you  know  that 
one  day  last  siunmer  the  supermarket  and 
\he  6  and  10  had  to  close  their  doors  for  a 
time  because  there  was  such  a  Jam  of  peo- 
ple? I  guess  that's  progress,  financial  prog- 
ress, at  any  rate." 

In  politics,  said  Mr.  Jones,  the  pi^jer  Is 
Independent.  It  is  published  by  the  Shore 
Line  Times  Publishing  Co.,  of  Guilford,  of 
which  Sam  S.  Warner  is  the  owner. 

"Well,  sometimes  the  Democrats  in  town 
wonder  about  that  independent  business," 
chuckled  Frank  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
Jones  testimonial  dinnar.  Mr.  Wagner  is 
a  Democrat  himself. 

"For  many  years  there  were  only  about 
20  registered  DemocraU  in  Clinton."  said  Mr. 
Jones.  "Then  with  the  coming  of  the  New 
Deal  the  Democrats  Increased  their  vote, 
but  not  alarmingly."  There  are  about  300 
registered  Democrats  In  town  as  against  1,000 
Republicans. 

Back  in  1918  Mr.  Jonas  was  elected  as  State 
representative  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mlteee  on  woman  siiffrage.  an  homx'  which 
struck  him  as'  being  rather  funny  since  he 
was  a  bachelor.  He  has  never  married.  Mr. 
Jones'  own  feeling  was  that  women  should 
have  the  vote  since  so  many  of  them  were 
becoming  property  owners. 

In  Clinton.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  just  about 
all  the  olBoes  there  are:  Chairman  of  the 
school  board.  Justice  of  the  peace,  assessor, 
registrar  of  voters,  and  town  auditor.  Mr. 
Jones  lives  by  himself  In  the  10-room  whlta 
frame  housa  wbera  ha  was  bom. 


lapact  ol  lapwt*  ob  C«is«mtioB 

EXTENSION  OP  RBiCARKB 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAMsas 
IN  THE  8Bf  ATE  OP  THE  DNTTSD  8TATBB 

Friday.  May  8.  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25,  1953,  Mr.  Russell  B.  Brown, 
general  counsel  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleimi  Association  of  America,  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Brown's 
address  was  Impact  of  Imports  on  Con- 
servation. Because  of  the  importance  to 
the  oil  industry  of  this  excellent  analysis, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  obJecti(m,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 

Impact  op  Impoctb  cm  CoNsmvATioN 

On  a  previous  appearance  before  this  body, 
I  discussed  Petroleum  Conservation:  A  State 
Problem  of  National  Interest.  I  now  want  to 
renew  my  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
fine  contribution  to  our  national  welfare  and 
sectirity  your  organization  is  making  throvigh 
your  studies  and  discussions  of  conservation 
of  our  oil  and  gas  resources. 

In  this  unique  organization,  you  have  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  study  on  a  problem  of 
great  national  concern  and  scope.  Without 
power,  except  such  as  is  the  result  of  in- 
telligent understanding,  you  have  led  and 
directed  the  thinldng  of  State  authorities 
and  industry  members  to  an  understanding 


of  the  necesalty  for  a  sound  program  of  con- 
aervation  of  these  two  essential  natural  re- 
sources. 

Tou  have  invited  free  discussion  of  prob- 
lams  essential  to  the  adoption  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  State  regulatory  laws.  These 
discussions  have  encoiiraged  the  approval 
and  application  of  the  principle  of  conserva- 
tion throughout  the  producing  industry. 

In  my  observation,  I  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  problems  before  this  body  and 
the  fuU  discussion  that  has  often  led  to 
some  sound  solution. 

The  broad  subject  of  conservation  requires 
understanding  and  acceptance  by  many  peo- 
ple. Ita  value  can  be  demonstrated  to  every 
element  of  our  national  life.  Our  national 
interest  must  be  concerned  with  a  continued 
supply  of  our  natural  resources,  especially 
such  as  are  essential  to  our  industrial  wel- 
fare and  national  security.  Our  States  have 
a  continuing  interest  with  the  resources 
within  their  boundaries  and  in  addition  a 
responsibility  for  Intelligent  and  honest  ap- 
plication of  their  police  powers  in  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

The  producer  has  a  national  interest  and 
In  addition  a  personal  Interest  not  to  waste 
the  resource  with  which  he  operates.  Wliat 
he  saves  be  can  sell;  what  he  wastes  is  gone 
fcM^ver. 

These  separate  Interesta  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  history  of  your  own  organi- 
sation. The  producers  throughout  the  in- 
dustry have  themselves  applied  conservation 
practices  in  their  own  Individual  operations 
In  Instances  where  no  State  laws  applied. 

In  our  States  there  has  been  built,  through 
study  and  trial  and  error,  a  great  body  of 
statutory  law  exacting  a  consclentloiis  use  of 
conservation. 

These  State  laws  have  in  the  case  of 
necessity  been  supplemented  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  aid  to  the  States.  Examples 
of  this  action  are  found  in  the  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  compact  under  which 
you  now  operate  and  the  Connally  "hot  oU" 
law.  Each  was  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion of  aid  to  the  States  in  their  conservation 
program. 

The  administration  of  conservation  prin- 
ciples for  oU  and  gas  must  have  as  ita  last- 
ing objective  the  obtaining  at  the  greatest 
ultimate  yield  from  our  petroleum  sources, 
through  the  most  efficient  known  methods, 
with  the  fiillest  recognition  of  correlative 
rights  and  equity.  Studies  lead  to  such 
operations  as  will  assure  the  least  avoidable 
waste  of  these  valuable  resources. 

An  undertaking  so  comprehensive  as  that 
outlined  above  requires  an  intelligent  xinder- 
standing  by  honest  men  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented. They  must  know  and  understand 
the  character  of  the  product  with  which  they 
deal  as  weU  as  ito  behavior  and  the  factors 
essential  to  Ita  orderly  development,  produc- 
tion, and  movement  to  market. 

If  the  primary  function  of  waste  preven- 
tion is  to  be  realized,  a  knowledge  of  basic 
operating  conditions  is  necessary. 

Excessive  production  of  oil  or  gas  leads  to 
waste.  That  waste  can  be  of  two  types — 
physical  and  economic. 

Long  experience  and  much  study  have 
demonstrated  that  production  in  conform- 
ance with  sound  engineering  practices  re- 
sulta  In  a  maximum  use  of  reservoir  energy 
and  the  greatest  ultimate  recovery.  Produc- 
tion in  excess  of  such  rates  causes  physical 
waste  and  loss  of  reserves.  In  addition,  pro- 
duction beyond  market  demand  leads  to  un- 
necessary aboveground  storage  subject  to 
physical  waste.  The  most  efficient  storage 
for  6U  and  gas  is  the  nat\iral  reservoir. 

Exceesive  production  also  causes  economic 
waste.  Uncontrolled  output  which  dumpw 
surplus  supplies  into  the  market  creates  de- 
pressed conditions  under  which  oil  cannot  be 
efficiently  produced,  stored,  or  iised.  The  ap- 
plication of  sound  conservation  requires  an 
orderly  withdrawal  as  needed  to  supply  cur- 
rent requirements. 


Therefore,  of  first  importance  to  any  con- 
servation program  is  the  knowledge  of  sound 
engineering  principles  and  market  demand. 
For  waste  that  could  be  prevented  through 
this  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority, regulatory  bodies  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  problem  of  meeting  demand  is  one  of 
distribution  of  production  in  accordance  with 
known  engineering  practices  and  equities. 

These  engineering  practices  are  established 
by  responsible  bodies  after  full  understand- 
ing of  evidence  presented.  The  production 
rights  and  equities  are  determined  by  these 
bodies  based  on  the  interpretation  of  prop- 
erty righta  by  courts. 

The  market  demand  In  any  one  State  de- 
pends on  total  United  States  requirementa 
and  the  quantities  that  will  be  supplied  from 
sources  outalde  that  State.  The  amounta 
that  each  State  can  be  expected  to  supply  are 
capable  of  determination  through  past  ex- 
perience and  a  study  of  factual  evidence. 

The  one  source  over  which  State  regulatory 
bodies  have  no  control  is  imported  oil.  No 
comparable  conservation  programs  apply  to 
the  quantities  coining  from  this  soiirce.  In- 
creases from  this  source  may  be  due  to  po- 
litical and  economic  pressures  entirely  out- 
side-the  principles  of  conservation  and  with 
no  relation  to  the  development  of  these  nat- 
ural resources  In  the  United  States. 

During  recent  years  the  petroleum  supply 
outalde  the  United  States  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  demand  outeide  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  there  is  a  growing  world 
surplus.  When  this  outside  oil  will  enter  the 
marketa  of  the  United  States  and  in  what 
amounta  is  tmrelated  to  our  conservation 
program  and  Is  subject  to  no  control  other 
than  the  will  of  individual  companies.  No 
authority  for  such  controls  is  capable  of  be- 
ing exercised  by  the  State  regulatory  bodies. 

The  Constitution  ctf  the  United  States  resta 
full  control  over  the  movement  of  prodvicta. 
In  Interstate  commerce  and  over  foreign  com- 
merce, with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  now  exercises  no  effec- 
tive control  of  petroleum  importa. 

Any  program  of  conservation  in  the  United 
States  must  fall  In  Ita  fullest  achievement 
until  some  provision  for  the  control  of  oil 
Importa  by  some  responsible  authority  Is 
provided. 

The  legislative  bodies  of  our  various  oil- 
producing  States  have  spent  much  time 
over  the  last  half  century  in  an  effort  to 
provide  wise  and  fair  conservation  laws. 
The  courte,  Federal  and  State,  have  been 
long  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of 
these  laws  to  preserve  righta  and  Insiire 
equity. 

State  administrative  bodies,  presided  over 
by  able  executives  and  staffed  by  engineers 
and  technicians,  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  State  f tmds  in  an  effort  to  insure 
the  administration  of  wise  and  useful  con- 
servation practices.  The  resulte  of  these  ef- 
forta  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  people 
of  our  country  dependent  upon  petrolexmi 
and  ita  producta.  The  value  of  all  this  effort 
is  immeasurable  to  our  indxistrial  develop- 
ment and  our  national  security. 

The  continued  success  of  these  efforts  In 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is 
now  threatened  by  the  disrupting  effect  of 
excessive  and  uncontrolled  importa  of  pe- 
troleum and  ita  producta  into  the  United 
States.  A  surplus  of  foreign  oil  is  develop- 
ing. As  cheap  alien  oil  fioods  the  United 
States,  State  conservation  bodies  will  l>e 
forced  by  lessened  demand  for  their  States' 
oil  to  make  further  cutbacks  in  production. 

The  vast  body  of  accumulated  and  con- 
c\irrent  thinking  and  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  and  application  of  sound  con- 
servation practices  that  have  resulted  from 
the  organization  of  the  interstate  oil  com- 
pact will  be  of  little  value  if  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  threat  of  uncontrolled  and  un« 
regulated  Importa  of  petroleum.      , 
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■vtdenoe  of  ezoesslvc  oU  Imports  to  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  testimony  liere.  Tbe 
problem  presented  tlirough  these  excesses 
has  been  generally  iinderstood.  Only  the 
solution  remains. 

All  have  hoped — and  same  have  believed — 
that  this  problem  could  be  solved  by  those 
Importing  olL  I  long  entertained  such  hope. 
As  much  as  I  would  like  to  retain  this  faith, 
I  cannot  and  do  not  now.  There  may  have 
been  a  time  when  they  could  have  solved 
this  entire  problem  through  their  own  acts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Is  now  possible. 

The  eompanles  operating  foreign-pro- 
ducing properties  have  a  natural  stockholder 
urge  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as 
possible  from  these  foreign  areas,  where 
their  right  to  continue  Is  Insecure. 

These  companies  bave  commitments  to  the 
governments  where  they  operate.  In  sonM 
instances  they  have  actual  partnership  ar- 
rangements. These  commitments  and  part- 
nerships subject  these  companies  to  extreme 
pressure  to  produce  and  sell  as  much  as  they 
can.  Failure  to  respond  to  these  pressures 
subjects  them  to  possible  concession  for- 
feitures, partnership  liabilities,  and  expro- 
priation proceedings. 

The  vast  wealth  and  inctxne  from  these 
properties  tempt  the  rulers  of  these  gov- 
ernments where  oil  is  found  to  exercise  dip- 
lomatic pressure  on  the  executive  branch  of 
our  own  Oovernment  to  encourage  greater 
Imports. 

Tbe  importing  companies  &re  subject  to 
our  antitrust  laws.  An  effort  to  control  im- 
ports might  well  subject  them  to  a  charge  of 
concerted  action  and  to  prosecution  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  has  already 
been  offered  as  a  reason  for  falling  to  act. 

I  know  the  executives  of  most  of  these 
eompanles  now  Importing  olL  They  are  ca- 
pable. They  are  as  patriotic  Individuals  as 
you  or  L  They  know  of  the  excessive  im- 
porta,  the  harm  they  are  creating,  and  the 
need  to  restrain.  Yet  no  plan  has  been 
proposed  that  has  received  either  acceptance 
or  Implementation  by  all  Importers.  £>ont 
you  believe  if  they  could  provide  a  plan,  they 
would? 

We  all  remember  east  Texas.  If  voluntary 
controls  had  been  practical,  we  would  not 
have  needed  State  conservation  laws. 

Suppose  all  now  Importing  In  good  faith 
agree  to  a  plan,  what  do  we  do  with  the 
numy  who  could  start  tomorrow?  Who  can 
speak  for  Iran? 

Some  have  said  the  executive  department 
of  our  Government  could  provide  a  remedy. 
This  has  proved  to  be  as  Impractical  as 
Toluntary  action.  It  depends  on  men  and 
agencies  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  production  and  conservation. 
Their  objectives  are  often  wholly  Incompat- 
ible with  the  necessary  development  of 
petroleum  In  this  country.  This  substitutes 
bureaucratic  controls  for  control  by  law.  In- 
stead of  helping  to  cure  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive Imports,  every  time  the  problem  has 
been  before  the  State  Department  they  have 
encouraged  further  encroachment  upon  the 
domestic  Industry. 

The  present  situation  with  regard  to  petro- 
leum Imports  Illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
solving  this  problem  by  methods  other  than 
by  law.  Without  some  nile  of  law  to  which 
we  can  tvim  for  guidance,  uncertainty  and 
disturbance  result.  Controversies  develop 
and  dissension  is  encouraged.  Inaction  re- 
sults. 

The  popular  and  good-natured  game  of 
baseball  must  have  for  the  guidance  of  the 
participants  clear  rules  provided  by  acknowl- 
edged authority.  How  much  more  Important 
is  the  conduct  of  the  petroleunr  Industry? 
We  should  have  rules  that  are  clear.  They 
should  be  provided  by  somebody  of  unques- 
tioned authority.  I  find  support  for  my 
thinking  by  a  study  of  discussions  by  men 
whose  opinions  have  earned  great  respect 
for  them  in  the  history  of  our  Oovernment. 
To  borww  a  phrase  from  Jefferson,  "In  ques- 
tion of  power,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  con- 


fidence in  man.  bat  Mod  blm  down  from 
mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution." 

The  natural  solution  to  the  problem  of 
controlling  excessive  Imports  is  provided  by 
the  Constitution  at  the  United  States.  We 
may  occasionally  forget  the  Constitution. 
We  cannot  long  Ignore  It. 

The  Congress  is  given  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  between  States  and  with  foreign 
nations. 

This  congressional  authority  has  been 
used  to  assist  in  the  conservation  efforts  of 
the  States.  It  was  used  to  meet  a  similar 
problem  In  the  early  1930's.  I  refer  to  the 
ptissage  by  Congress  of  a  law  denying  the 
privilege  of  Interstate  commerce  to  oil  pro- 
duced in  violation  of  State  conservation  laws 
(the  ConnaUy  hot  oil  law).  It  was  used  to 
restrict  Imports  by  the  passage  of  the  import 
tax  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1832.  This  resort 
to  Congress  Is  now  available. 

Under  this  method  we  would  have  Govern- 
ment action  to  be  sure;  but  It  would  be  gov- 
ernment of  men  under  law.  Any  other  pro- 
posal I  have  heard  suggested  would  be  gov- 
ernment of  men,  not  according  to  law  but 
according  to  men's  Impulses. 

Only  through  government  under  law  can 
freedom  be  assured  in  this  country.  Only 
through  this  means  can  the  conservation  of 
oiu:  petroleum  resources  be  assiu'ed. 


Fve  PrereatioB  Week  Award  to  Ottrles- 
toa  (S.  C.)  Nayy  Yard 


EXTENSION  OF  RlIifARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  soirrB  caxouma 
IN  THE  8INATK  OF  THK  UMITBD  STATES 

Friday,  May  8.  1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  l^ave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Certificate  of  Merit  Presented 
Pire  Branch."  pubUsh^  in  the  Charles- 
ton Navy  News  of  May  1.  1953;  and  also 
an  article  entitled  "Shipyard  Firemen 
Top  NaUon."  published  in  the  Charles- 
ton Evening  Post  of  recent  date. 

These  articles  relate  to  a  certificate  of 
merit  that  was  awarded  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  for  placing  first  among  all 
naval  shipyards  in  the  Nation  in  fire- 
prevention  competition  during  Fire 
Prevention  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Pire  Protection  Association.  The 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  won  the  award 
largely  through  the  excellent  work  of 
Rre  Chief  Claude  Crawford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (8.  C.)  Navy  News 

of  May  1,  1953] 

CxKTmcATE  or  Mzxrr  PKESEifrxD  Fnx  Bkanch 

The  certificate  of  merit  awarded  this  ship- 
yard for  outstanding  participation  in  Fire 
Prevention  Week  last  October  was  presented 
to  Fire  Chief  Claude  Crawford  last  Friday 
morning  by  Capt.  TUlman  T.  Dantzler, 
United  States  Navy,  shipyard  commander. 

Crawford  accepted  the  honor  for  the  entire 
Are  branch,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
personnel  witnessing  the  ceremony.  Other 
employees  were  at  duty  stations  at  the  8  a.  m. 
ceremony  hour. 

Captain  Dantzler  referenced  a  letter  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Informing 
that  this  shipyard  had  been  awarded  ninth 
place  In  the  standing  of  219  naval  activities 
participating  for  observance  of  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week.    This  compares  with  standing  of 


19  for  the  previous  year.  Charleston  stood 
first  among  all  naval  shipyards,  advancing 
from  foxnth  place  the  previous  year. 

Congratulating  the  whole  fire  branch, 
the  shipyard  commander  oonunended  "Chief 
Crawford  in  particular  for  his  excellent 
leadership  In  making  ptoeslble  this  fine  showg 
Ing."  The  shipyard  has  received  a  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  certificate  of 
aaerlt  for  8  successive  years. 

Captain  Dantzler  expressed  to  all  hands. 
In  closing,  the  Importance  of  "keeping  up 
the  high  standards  of  fire  protection." 
"Fire  prevention  and  protection,  like  safety," 
he  declared,  "are  a  continuous  round-the- 
clock  business." 

The  certificate  was  forwarded  here  as  an 
enclosure  to  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  expressing  pleasure  in  Charles- 
ton's "outstanding  performance."  The  let- 
ter concluded.  "To  all  who  participated  in 
this  worthy  educational  program  *  *  *  a 
•Well  done.' " 

Acknowledging  that  receiving  of  the  award 
was  a  "most  happy  occasion,"  Chief  Craw- 
ford expressed  "sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  entire  shipyard  for  assistance 
In  making  this  ceremony  possible."  He 
voiced  special  gratitude  to  Master  Painter 
H.  J.  Dickinson  and  paint-shop  employees; 
to  Police  Chief  L.  W.  Knlckmeyer  and  Assist- 
ant Chief  Dola  Hughes:  to  Margaret  Brice. 
of  the  Navy  News;  to  public-Information  per- 
sonnel; and  to  the  administrative  ofltcer. 
Capt.  W.  L.  Ware,  United  States  Navy,  and 
the  security  superintendent.  Col.  D.  N.  Otla, 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

All  these  persons  attended  the  ceremony 
by  special  invitation. 

[From  the  Charleston  (8.  C.)  Evening  Post] 
Shvtaxd  FntxMXM  Tor  Natiom 
A  certificate  of  merit  for  placing  first 
among  all  naval  shipyards  in  the  Nation  in 
fire-prevention  competition  was  presented  by 
Capt.  T.  T.  Dantxler,  United  SUtes  Navy, 
Charleston  naval  shipyard  commander,  to 
Fire  Chief  C.  B.  Crawford.  Members  of  the 
shipyard's  fire  department  looked  on.  The 
certificate  Is  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  The  award  Is  made  annually 
to  stimulate  fire-prevention  competition. 


Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Treaty  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITnj  STATES 

Friday.  May  t.  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Treaty 
Power,'  published  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  of  April  9,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M«.    DULLKS   AKD   THX   TXIATT   VowtM 

Jxist  a  year  ago  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
now  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  told  a  group  of 
American  lawyers  at  Louisville,  Ky.: 

"Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  powers 
away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them  to  the 
President;  they  can  take  powers  from  the 
States  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  some  International  body,  and 
they  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  their  constitutional  Bill  of 
RlghU." 

This  week  Secretary  DuUes  UAA  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  there  is  no 
need  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
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an  abuse  of  the  treaty  power,  and  he  further 
argued  that  it  would  restrict  the  Govern- 
ment's freedom  of  action  in  foreign  affairs 
to  do  so. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  he  still 
shares  the  concern  of  the  many  cltlaens  who 
bring  to  the  sttentlon  of  the  public  their 
fears  about  the  abtise  of  the  treaty  power. 
Just  as  he  himself  voiced  them  a  year  ago. 
But  be  explained:  "I  point  out  that  the 
arousing  of  that  concern  was  a  correction  of 
the  evil." 

Mr.  Dulles  said  this  evU  is  corrected  be- 
cause the  present  administration  will  not 
use  the  treaty  power  to  "effect  internal 
social  changes."  He  said  the  present  admin- 
istration Is  committed  to  the  exercise  of  the 
treaty-making  power  "only  within  constitu- 
tional limits,"  and  that  be  does  not  believe 
"treaties  should,  or  lawfully  can,  be  used  as 
a  device  to  circumvent  the  constitutional 
procedures  established  in  relation  to  what 
are  essentially  matters  of  domestic  concern." 

Then,  to  prove  good  faith,  he  said  that  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  under  the  pres- 
ent administration,  would  not  sign  the  Con- 
vention on  Political  Rights  of  Women  or 
either  of  the  proposed  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights,  nor  will  it  press  for  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  in  office  a 
President  and  a  Secretary  of  State  who  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  dangers  In  the  abuse 
of  the  treaty  power  and  who  are  committed 
not  to  abuse  it.  But  the  recognition  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  that  tbe  treaty 
power  can  be  erUly  used  does  not  correct 
the  evil  that  lies  in  the  existence  of  the  power 
to  abuse. 

For  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  can 
speak  only  for  their  administration.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  various  proposed  con- 
ventions and  covenants,  for  one  example,  is 
not  that  of  the  former  administration  and 
this  administration's  pledge  Is  not  binding  on 
the  next  one.  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles 
cannot  bind  future  administrations  any  more 
than  Mr.  "Truman  could  bind  this  one. 

There  has  been  much  testimony  before 
the  Senate  suboonmilttee  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  define  the  powers  of  treaties: 
two  drafts  of  such  an  amendment  are  now 
pending  in  Congress.  The  roots  of  this  prob- 
lem, as  our  Mr.  Fitspatrlck  recalls  elsewhere 
on  this  page,  go  back  far  beyond  the  Bisen- 
bowsr  administration. 

But  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Dxilles,  In  his  state- 
ment opposing  such  an  amendment,  is  the 
most  convincing  witness  of  aU  for  the  need 
to  safeguard  the  Constitution  from  encroach- 
ment by  treaty. 

For  what  he  really  said  was  that  we  ought 
to  depend  not  upon  laws  but  upon  men,  and 
not  upon  constitutional  restraints  but  upon 
the  self-restraint  of  whoever  may  be  in 
power  at  the  moment. 

For  the  present  administration  to  say 
"these  things  are  bad  and  they  can  be  done, 
but  we  will  not  do  them"  Is  not  enough.  It 
Is  no  guaranty  that  they  will  not  be  done 
at  some  future  date  by  different  people. 
Simply  to  point  out  an  evU  Is  not  to  correct 
it.  The  way  to  correct  an  evil  is  to  eliminate 
It.'  One  does  not  Just  chase  the  red  fox  from 
the  hencoop:  one  kills  the  fox  so  that  he 
will  not  come  back  some  other  time. 


Setting  the  Record  Straif  kt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  NOBTH  CAXOLJirA 

ZN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  8.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  to 


have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Chapel  Hill 
Weekly  of  May  7,  1953,  published  by  Mr. 
Louis  Graves,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

As  a  prefacing  observation.  I  should 
like  to  identify  Mr.  Graves  as  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  respected  news- 
papermen. No  man,  in  or  out  of  Mr. 
Graves'  profession,  will  contest  that 
statement 

1^.  Graves  has  a  certain  imiqueness 
about  him  which  has  won  for  him  and 
his  newspaper  a  distinct  admiration,  not 
only  in  my  own  State,  but  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  well.  The  New  York 
Times  and  many  other  leading  publica- 
tions often  quote  his  writings,  and  thus 
manifestly  subscribe  to  his  philosophies, 
which  are  both  considered  and  wise. 

Louis  Graves  does  not  race  with  a 
clock.  The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  is  not 
that  sort  of  publication.  Because  he  re- 
Budns  calm  and  deliberative,  he  is  not 
guilty  of  succumbing  to  intemperate 
Journalistic  emotionalism. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Louis  Graves  here,  not 
because  he  is  in  agreement  with  a  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  which  I  con- 
sidered correct,  but  because  I  admire  his 
intellectual  honesty  and  sincerity.  I 
think  most  Senators  will  appreciate  that 
the  editorial  which  follows  is  ba^ed  on  an 
awareness  of  the  true  facts,  free  frond 
the  rampant  emotionalism  which  en- 
gulfed the  issue  at  hand. 

I  believe  this  editorial  of  Louis  Graves 
can  bring  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
not  able  to  follow  in  detail  the  argument 
over  the  5  weeks,  a  certain  understand- 
ing of  the  so-called  tidelands  issue  that 
has  not  been  had  by  many  persons  who 
have  not  understood  the  import  of  some 
of  the  speeches  made  or  the  representa- 
tions made  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 

I  believe  Mr.  Graves  has  done  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  a  great  service  in 
calling  attention  in  his  editorial  column 
to  some  of  the  items.  In  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  mentioned  them. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial by  Louis  Graves,  as  printed  in  his 
newspaper,  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  on  May  7.  1953.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

Keep  on  repeating  a  statement,  dinning 
It  into  people's  ears  and  putting  it  before 
their  eyes  In  print  day  after  day,  and  they 
will  believe  it  without  regard  to  whether  it 
is  true  or  not.  Hitler  laid  that  down  as  one 
of  the  principles  basic  to  successful  govern- 
ment, and  many  another  man  has  acted  upon 
it  though  he  may  not  have  been  so  frank  in 
stating  it. 

A  good  Ulustration  <k  the  effect  of  ceaseless 
repetition  Is  the  attack  on  the  purpose  of 
Congress,  a  purpose  which  may  have  been 
translated  into  action  by  the  time  these 
words  appear,  to  clear  the  States'  title  to 
under-water  land  as  far  as  3  miles  off-shore 
(10^  miles  in  the  case  of  Texas  and  the 
west  coast  of  Florida  because  of  treaty  rights 
existing  when  these  States  became  part  of 
the  Union ) . 

Only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  this  subject,  or  of  the 
great  weight  at  Judicial  support  for  the 
clainu  of  the  States,  hence  millions  of  news- 
paper readers  and  radio  listeners,  who  see  and 
hear  practlcaUy  nothing  of  the  other  side, 
are  easUy  persuaded  to  accept  tbe  false  state- 


ment that  Congress  Is  giving  away  property 
that  belongs  to  the  Nation.  Congress  is  do- 
ing nothing  of  the  sort.  It  Is  merely  confirm- 
ing the  States'  ownership  of  property  that  is 
rightly  theirs  and  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
clared to  be  theirs  by  the  Nation's  greatest 
legL'.  minds. 

Tbe  long  succession  of  (pinions  to  this 
effect  were  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Government 
against  the  State  of  California  and  decided  in 
1947.  Justice  Hugo  Black  vtrote  the  majority 
opinion.  Dissents  were  entered  by  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Reed.  The  similar  Texas 
case  was  decided  by  four  of  the  nine  Suprenie 
Covirt  Justices,  with  two  dissents  and  three 
members  of  the  court  not  sitting.  This  is 
the  only  case  In  history  In  which  an  Im- 
portant constitutional  question  has  been  de- 
cided by  less  than  a  nujority  of  tbe  Court. 

Among  the  Justices  in  the  past  who  ren- 
dered opinions  agreeing  with  the  dissents  of 
Frankfurter  and  Reed  and  differing  from  the 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Black  were  Chief 
Justices  Stone,  Hughes,  Taft,  White,  Fuller. 
Chase,  and  Taney,  and  Associate  Justices 
Cardoso,  McReynolds,  Pitney,  Harlan,  Owen 
J.  Roberts,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court 
over  a  period  of  more  than  100  years,  on 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  lands  under 
tidewaters  are  summed  up  in  this  passage 
from  an  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  Lucius 
Q.  C.  Lamar  In  1891 :  "It  is  the  settled  rule  of 
law  in  this  Court  that  absolute  prop>erty  in, 
and  dominion  and  sovereignty  over,  the  soils 
under  the  tidewaters  in  the  Original  States 
were  reserved  to  the  new  States  and  that 
the  new  States  since  admitted  have  the  same 
rights,  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  in  that 
behfdf  as  the  Original  States  possess."  This 
was  repeated,  in  substance,  in  opinions  by 
Justice  Holmes  in  1903,  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
in  1906,  Justice  Brandeis  in  1921,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  In  1936,  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
In  193S. 

The  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  presented  to  Congress, 
at  a  recent  hearing,  a  record  of  the  apjiroval 
by  47  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union  of  the 
bill  to  confirm  the  States'  ownership  of  the 
offshore  lands  according  to  all  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Covirt  before  1947.  For  the  last 
5  years,  the  States'  representatives  have  been 
appearing  before  committees  of  Congress  to 
register  the  States'  opposition  to  the  National 
Government's  seizure  of  the  States'  property. 
The  bill  to  prevent  such  seizure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  When  It  was 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hol- 
LAMO.  of  Florida,  39  Senators  Joined  him  in 
sponsoring  it. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  past  opin- 
ions of  supreme  Court  Justices  and  tbe  re- 
cent opposing  opinions,  it  is  not  dliiputed 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  issue  to  the 
States  a  quitclaim  to  the  tidelands.  In  its 
decision  in  the  California  case  In  1947  the 
Court  affirmed  this  right,  sajring:  "Article  IV, 
section  3,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  vests 
in  Congress  'power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  otiier  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States.'  We  have  said  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  in  this  re- 
spect is  without  limitation.  Neither  the 
courts  ncv  the  executive  agencies  could  pro- 
ceed contrary  to  an  act  of  Congress  la  this 
congressional  area  of  national  power." 

President  Elsentiower  was  talking  both 
good  sense  and  Jvutlce  when  he  said  in  his 
speech  in  New  Orleans  last  October: 

"State  ownership  of  the  lands  and  re- 
sources beneath  inland  and  offshore  navi- 
gable waters  is  a  long-recognized  concept. 
It  has  not  weakened  America  or  Impaired 
the  orderly  development  of  such  resoiu-ces. 
The  resources  of  these  submerged  areas, 
though  stiU  owned  by  the  States,  wUl  be 
available  for  America's  defense  in  time  of 
national  emergency.  Twice  by  substantial 
majorities  both  Hotises  of   Congress  liava 
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voted  to  recogniae  the  traditional  concept  of 
State  ownership  of  the  submerged  areas. 
Twice  these  acts  have  been  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  law  twice  passed  Congress 
which  would  recognize  the  State  titles  is  in 
keeping  with  basic  principles  of  honest  deal- 
ing and  fair  play." 


British  AUj  Reveals  CaU  Heart 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday  May  8.  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7  of  this  year  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  published  an  article  entitled 
"British  Ally  Reveals  Cold  Heart."  writ- 
ten by  £>avld  Lawrence.  The  subject 
matter  of  this  article  is  so  very  impor- 
tant and  thought-provoking  that  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows : 

Bbttibh  Ai.t.t  Rxvxals  Cou>  Heakt — Shk 
StMoe  Stratkcic  Goods  to  Sovizt  Ain> 
Hobs  Bkhuvd  Piction  That  Russia  Is  Not 
air  AocaxssoK  Lxcallt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Oradiially,  and  with  unashamed  frank- 
ness, the  British  are  conceding  that  they 
tbtnk  It  is  more  important  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries than  to  help  the  United  States  put 
economic  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  even 
as  the  latter  supplies  to  Red  China  guns 
and  munitions  with  which  to  kill  American 
boys  In  Korea. 

But.  what  is  much  worse,  the  evidence 
now  indicates  that  the  Department  of  State 
feels  helpless  to  change  the  allied  point  of 
▼lew.  This  has  Just  been  imcovered  in  testi- 
mony before  congressional  committees,  and 
It  points  up  as  a  paramount  IssUe  whether 
the  Elsenhower  administration  intends  to 
tise  its  diplomatic  Influence  effectively  and 
Whether  Congress  will  use  its  appropriations 
to  make  sure  that  an  embargo  on  all  trade 
with  Communist  countries  is  Inaugurated. 

Great  Britain  today  sends  no  strategic 
materials  to  Red  China,  but  admits  send- 
ing them  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  hides 
behind  the  fiction  that  Communist  Russia 
la  not  legally  an  aggressor. 

The  other  day  a  letter  appeared  In  a 
Washington  newspaper  signed  "Diplomat" 
which  was  written  presumably  by  someone 
connected  with  one  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth Embassies.     He  said: 

"The  British  have  to  live  with — and,  to 
•  certain  extent,  by — trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  They  sell  rubber  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Etiropean 
safllites,  and  refuse  to  sell  it  to  Commu- 
nist China,  88  a  part  of  the  policy  which 
recognizes  their  need  for  grains  and  timber 
from  the  European  Soviet  bloc;  which  looks 
to  the  legal  situation  in  which  Red  China 
Is  an  aggressor  under  the  U.  N.  resolution 
but  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics is  not;  and  which  strives  to  achieve  a 
sensible  balance. 

"Like  all  compromises,  the  balance  they 
strike  may  seem  inconsistent,  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  inconsistent  or  stupid  or  wrong.  But 
It  is  their  official  policy  in  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy." 

Surely  this  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  for 
the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  more  than 
130,000  American  boys  who  have  become  caa- 


valties  In  Korea.  One  wonders  when  the 
British  Government  will  discover  that  it  is 
more  impcxtjuit  to  put  economic  pressxire 
on  the  Communist  coimtries  and  bring  the 
c(^d  war  to  an  end  than  it  is  to  seek  profits 
no  matter  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

Surely,  also,  out  of  the  five  to  six  billions 
of  economic  aid  about  to  be  voted  by  Con- 
gress to  foreign  countries,  some  few  millions 
might  be  earmarked  to  buy  the  timber 
Britain  needs  and  to  absorb  the  freight  ex- 
pense fron>  distant  points  and  thus  aid  in 
every  way  to  achieve  the  sensible  balance  the 
British  want.  It  would  cost  $800  million  a 
year  to  buy  up  the  East-West  trade.  The 
American  people  would  gladly  pay  it  to  end 
the  cold  war. 

Surely  to  bribe  or  Induce  the  British  pro- 
ducers with  American  dollars  cannot  be  less 
harmful  if  trade  is  to  be  maintained  than  to 
let  them  be  influenced  by  Soviet  rubles  or 
commodities — and  if  money  is  the  only  con- 
sideration, perhaps  the  American  Congress 
can  agree  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  complete 
embargo.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  do  so  If 
American  lives  co\ild  be  saved  in  Korea. 
For*ubber  is  a  strategic  material,  and  when 
rutiber  Is  sold  by  Britain  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
every  one  knows  it  is  shipped  over  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  to  Red  China  Just  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  it  had  been  sent  there  by  boat 
direct. 

It  was  Senator  McCaktht  who  recently  un- 
covered the  scandal  in  foreign  shipping 
which  reveals  that  citizens  of  varlovis  coun- 
tries, including  Britain,  are  engaged  in  sell- 
ing directly  to  Red  China.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  E^jropean  press  began  to  de- 
nounce McCarthylsm  with  far  more  vigor 
than  would  normally  be  expected  from  a 
foreign  press  which  has  so  little  Interest  in 
whether  subversives  are  being  driven  out 
of  the  American  Government.  Now  the  Lon- 
don Times  has  revealed  the  real  animus 
against  Senator  McCaktht — he  is  exposing 
the  details  of  the  Improper  trade  with  the 
Communists.     The  British  newspaper  says: 

"The  McCarthy  policy,  if  one  can  dignify 
It  by  such  a  name,  would  logically  lead  to 
the  stopping  of  all  trade  with  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  world  that  la  under  Soviet 
influence,  without  regard  to  the  strategic  or 
nonstrateglc  character  of  the  goods  carried. 
It  would  mean,  on  the  trade  front,  a  general 
state  of  war. 

"The  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  fresh  hold 
In  the  United  States  that  trade  with  a 
Communist  coxintry  is  In  itself  wrong." 

To  most  Americans — and  now  President 
Elsenhower  has  agreed — the  fighting  in  Ko- 
rea is  not  a  police  action  but  a  war.  And 
when  there  is  a  war  going  on,  Americans 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
trade  with  the  enemy.  During  World  War  I, 
before  America  entered  the  conflict.  Great 
Britain  seized  Amer'can  vessels  carrying  car- 
goes to  neutral  countries  because  they  might 
ultimately  get  to  enemy  countries.  In 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  bought  up  the  production  of  neutral 
countries  to  prevent  its  going  to  enemy 
countries. 

The  U.  N.  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
on  all  members  to  refrain  from  aiding  the 
aggressors.  This  wasn't  a  hairsplitting  res- 
olution which  said  there  could  be  exceptions 
if  some  country  wanted  to  make  profits  or  if 
some  ooimtry  wanted  to  send  her  strategic 
materials  to  a  country  bordering  on  Russia. 
The  embargo  resolution  was  clear  cut,  and 
the  question  now  is  how  do  the  British  and 
other  nations  justify  the  use  of  shipping  to 
permit  trade  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
enemy? 

On  top  of  all  this.  Premier  Nehru,  of  India, 
has  announced  that  India  does  not  and  will 
not  accept  the  U.  N.  embargo  on  strategic 
materials.  How  can  the  other  U.  N.  members 
now  allow  India  to  reniain  a  member  of  that 
organization?  This  is  another  question 
which  deserves  a  realistic  answer. 


f\t  Power  of  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  8,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Power  of  Treaties — It« 
Threat  to  Constitutional  Safeguards 
Raises  National  Debate."  written  by 
William  H.  Pitzpatrick.  and  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  9, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorOl^ 
as  follows: 

The  Powra  or  Tkkattzs — Its  Thkzat  to  Cow- 
STmrncMAi.  Safccuakds  Raises  Nationax. 
Debatk 

(By  William  H.  Pitzpatrick) 

Just  now  there  Is  a  great  debate  going  on 
In  Washington  and.  as  usual  with  such 
great  debates,  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion is  right  in  the  middle  of  it  all. 

The  present  debate  is  about  whether  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  amended  to  pre- 
vent an  abuse  of  the  treaty  power.  Both 
sides  of  this  detmte  admit  that  there  Is  no 
express  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  to  make  treaties  nor  Is 
there  any  limitaticm  to  the  kind  of  treaties 
that  can  be  made. 

Those  who  want  the  treaty  power  left  un- 
limited say  that  to  change  it  will  restrict 
the  President  In  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs.  Those  who  want  a  limitation  placed 
on  the  abuse  of  the  treaty  power  say  that 
what  they  want  is  not  a  restriction  on  the 
power  of  the  President  and  the  Senate  to 
make  treaties.  What  they  seek  la  a  limita- 
tion on  the  kind  of  treaties  which  can  be 
made. 

The  debate  therefore  is  not  about  the 
treaty  power.  It  is  about  the  powers  of 
treaties. 

Those  who  want  the  powers  of  treaties 
limited  include  04  United  States  Senators 
who  have  cosponsored  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment; the  American  Bar  Asoociation;  spon- 
sors of  an  amendment  introduced,  by  Sena- 
tor Watkins;  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  and  a  number  of  organi- 
zations not  particularly  identified  with  legal 
or  foreign  affairs.  Leading  the  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendments  Is  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tortt. 
Administration  spokesmen  like  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  and  Attorney-General  Brownell 
also  oppose  the  amendments. 

Briefly,  the  treaty  power  arises  from  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  which  empower  ths 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  to  enter 
Into  treaties  which  are  then  the  suprems 
law  of  the  land. 

THS    rOXTNOINO    COMCZPT 

When  the  treaty  power  was  embodied  In 
the  Constitution,  its  purpose  was  to  assxirs 
other  nations  that  the  new  Bepubttc,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  States  with  different 
laws,  would  act  as  a  unit  under  a  treaty. 
It  was  simply  to  say  that  the  President  and 
the  Senate  could  act  for  all  of  the  States  and 
that  all  were  agreed  that  no  State  could  act 
alone  in  international  concerns. 

At  that  time  the  accepted  area  for  treaties 
lay  in  the  International  field  alone.  In  fact, 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  made  U 
plain  that  the  treaty  power.  In  their  view, 
was  a  device  for  International  relations  and 
was  properly  used  only  in  foreign  affairs.    In 
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the  Federalist  (paper  57),  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton expressed  the  view  of  the  drafters  when 
he  wrote:  "The  power  of  making  treaties 
relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  sub- 
sisting laws  nor  to  the  enaction  at  new 
ones.  *  *  *  Its  objects  are  contracts  with 
foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  of  law 
but  derive  it  from  the  obligations  of  good 
faith.  They  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the 
sovereign  to  the  subject,  but  agreements  be- 
tween sovereign  and  sovereign." 

But  that,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  In 
1920  in  Missouri  against  Holland,  was  a  long 
time  ago.  It  was  this  decision  whit^  brought 
to  flower  the  philosophy  that  a  treaty  can  do 
things  the  Congress  cani^ot  constitution- 
ally do. 

This  Is  what  happened:  The  Congress 
passed  a  law  re^-ulatlng  the  taking  of  mi- 
gratory birds.  Two  Federal  courts  declared 
the  :^w  unconstitutional,  saying  that  It  did 
not  C(<me  within  the  delegated  powers  of  the 
Congress.  Later,  In  1916.  a  treaty  was  ratlfled 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  and  that 
treaty  provided  for  Implementing  legisla- 
tion. Thereupon  the  Congress  paased  a  stat- 
ute nearly  Identical  with  the  first,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law  as  valid  im- 
plementation of  a  valid  treaty. 

Thus  the  device  of  a  treaty  allowed  the 
Congress  to  override  the  10th  amendment 
to  the  Bin  of  Rights.  If  a  treaty  can  over- 
ride one  part  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  an- 
other treaty  override  another  part,  such  as 
the  first  amendment,  which  contains  express 
prohibitions  against  legislation  in  the  field 
of  a  free  press,  free  speech,  religious  freedom, 
the  right  of  assembly,  and  the  right  of 
petition? 

BATiraD  ST  OMS  BXMATOa 

Opponents  of  ths  proposed  amendments 
say  no.  T^ey  say  that  In  Asakura  against 
Seattle  the  Court  held  that  the  treaty-mak- 
ing ix>wer  "does  not  extend  as  far  as  to 
authorise  what  the  Constitution  forbids." 

But  those  who  want  the  power  of  treaties 
defined  argue  that  decision  proves  their 
point  exactly.  They  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  the  Congress  to  enact  such  laws, 
but  the  prohibition  iq>plles  only  to  the  Con- 
gress. There  Is  no  similar  prohibition  placed 
upon  the  President  and  the  Senate  in  the 
making  of  treaties.  There  Is  no  express 
limit  to  the  treaty  power.  And  they  say 
there  must  be  one. 

Opponents  of  the  llmltstkm  say  this  Isnt 
necessary  because  the  Senate  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  guard  those  rights  and  not  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  can  injure  them,  and 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  since  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  Senators  present  Is 
needed  to  ratify  that  this  provides  a  safety 
In  numbers. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  on  January  29. 
19&a.  when  only  six  Senators  were  on  the 
floor  as  the  protocol  for  the  admission  of 
Greece  and  Tuiliey  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  first  agreed  upon.  Nor  was  that 
the  case  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  Ireland.  When  It  was  brought  up  on 
Jime  13.  1952,  Senator  Spakkman  was  In  the 
chair  and  only  Senator  Thtx,  of  Mlnesota, 
was  in  ths  Chamber.  Senator  SrAaKMAN 
called  for  the  ayes  and  nays  and  declared 
the  treaty  ratlfled.  Senator  Thtx  told  ths 
Washington  Star  later  that  he  did  not  vote 
for  the  treaty,  but  that  he  did  not  object. 
Thus  Senator  Spaxkmam  seemes  to  have  rati- 
fied a  treaty  all  by  himself. 

It  Is  because  of  Instances  like  this  that  64 
Senators  are  willing  to  put  a  safer  guard  on 
both  treaties  and  themselves.  A  two-thirds 
vote,  they  know.  Isn't  much  of  a  safety  valve 
when  only  one  Senator  can  ratify  a  treaty. 

But  this  Isnt  the  only  reason,  or  even  the 
main  reason,  for  the  deslrs  of  these  Senators 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  They  are  aware 
tl^t  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing movement  to  do  through  the  treaty  power 
what  the  Congress  itself  cannot  do.  They 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  treaties. 


either  completed  or  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, in  the  United  Nations  which  would  in- 
vade domestic  law,  upset  the  lilstoric  b<U- 
ance  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  the 
j\Jdiclal  branches  and  which  could  reduce  the 
powers  of  the  States  while  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

WHAT  tbx  c.  h.  Fsopoezs 

What  the  United  Nations  proposes  In  the 
way  of  world  jurisdiction  over  matters  here- 
toton  within  the  domestic  area  was  clearly 
set  forth  In  the  January  1948  issue  of  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Poli- 
tical and  Social  Science,  by  John  P.  Hum- 
phrey, former  director  of  the  Division  of  Hu- 
man Rights  of  the  U.  N. 

Mr.  Humphrey  wrote:  "What  the  United 
Nations  Is  trying  to  do  is  revolutionary  in 
character.  Hunaan  rights  are  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  relationships  t)etween  the  states  and 
Individuals,  and  therefore  a  matter  which 
has  been  traditionally  regarded  as  being 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  statea. 
What  is  now  t>elng  proposed  Is,  In  effect,  the 
creation  of  some  kind  of  supranational  su- 
pervision of  this  relationship  between  the 
state  and  ita  cltisena." 

The  State  Department  under  the  last  ad- 
ministration went  along  with  this  proposal. 
In  September  1950  the  State  Department  Is- 
sued its  Foreign  Affairs  Policy  Series  26,  and 
the  policy  set  forth  was  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  distinction  between  domes- 
tic and  foreign  affairs. 

That  this  thinking  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  affairs  has  not 
been  restricted  to  the  State  Department  is 
evidenced  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  in  the  steel  seizure  case. 

Despite  the  express  constitutional  prohi- 
bition tkgainst  seizure  of  private  property  the 
Chief  Justice  relied  first  upon  our  adher- 
ence to  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  main- 
tain for  the  President  a  power  to  seize  the 
steel  mills.  He  pointed  out  that  the  first 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  Is  "to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  secxu-lty,  and 
to  that  end,  to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  suppression  of 
acta  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace."  He  added  that  the  U.  N.  Charter  had 
been  ratified  as  a  treaty  by  a  Senate  vote  of 
89  to  a.  Because  of  this,  and  subsequent 
treaties  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  he  concluded  "our  treaties  rep- 
resent not  merely  legal  obligations  but  show 
congressional  recognition  that  mutual  secu- 
rity for  the  free  world  is  the  best  security 
against  the  threat  of  agg^ression  on  a  global 
scale."  It  was  only  a  step  or  so  more  to 
decide  that  because  at  all  this  the  President 
had  extraordinary  and  inherent  power  to 
seize  property  even  though  the  Constitution 
denied  expressly  that  power. 

AOVAitcaacxirr  or  kxjcutivs  powxa 

Add  to  this  growing  philosophy  of  execu- 
tive power  such  court  rulings  as  U.  S.  against 
Reed,  when  the  Court  said:  'It  Is  doubtful 
if  the  courts  have  power  to  declare  the  plain 
terms  of  a  treaty  unenforceable  •  •  •";  and 
that  of  U.  S.  against  Thompson :  "The  power 
to  make  treaties  has  been  frequently  before 
the  Supreme  Coiirt,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  treaty  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional."  Thus,  it  Is  not  difficult 
to  follow  the  reasoning  of  those  who  fear  an 
abuse  of  the  power  of  treaties. 

Proponenta  of  the  amendment  say  that  it 
will  not  injiu-e  this  Nation  in  ita  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  France  and  Mexico,  the  United  States 
la  said  to  be  the  only  country  where  mere 
ratification  of  a  treaty  makes  that  treaty  axxd 
all  of  ita  provisions  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Canada,  for  example.  This  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Arrow  River  case,  when 
a  Canadian  court  held:  "Without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  Crown  cannot  tUtet 


an  existing  law  by  entering  Into  a  contract 
with  a  foreign  power."  It  also  held  that  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  are  not  enf  cn-ceable  unlo— 
the  "treaty  has  been  implemented  or  sanc- 
tioned by  legislation  rendering  It  binding 
upon  the  subject." 

That  is  just  about  what  the  proponents 
of  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  treaties 
would  like  to  have.  They  want  to  limit 
treaties  to  the  concept  of  the  founders :  that 
they  are  a  device  for  agreementa  between 
nations  and  not  a  vehicle  for  domestic  law 
which,  under  reckless  guidance,  can  run  the 
wrong  i^y. 


Nobody  Kaows  Where  the  Bonndaries  of 
the  United  Sutes  lie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4,  1953 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  article  and  the  letter  speak  for 
themselves: 

[nom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  at 

April  26,  1953] 

NOBODT  Kkows  Whexe  the  BoTJNDAanES  or  trx 

United  Statbs  Lb 

<By  Richard  Fryklimd) 

Congressmen  debating  the  Hawaii  state- 
hood and  tidelands  oil  bills  have  discovered 
no  one  really  knows  where  the  boondarlea 
at  the  United  States  lie. 

What  is  more,  no  one  knows  how  to  find 
out. 

Tixe  problem  Is  not  an  idle  one.  Owner- 
ship of  coiintless  millions  of  dollars  worth 
at  oil  and  other  minerals  depends  on  the 
precise  location  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
boiindarlee.  Until  the  lines  are  drawn  many 
other  questions  must  remain  unanswered: 

Who  may  supervise  valuable  offshore  fish* 
erles?  How  close  to  our  shores  may  a  for- 
eign warship  8ail7  Etow  far  out  do  our 
coastal  defenses  extend?  Where  can  we  stop 
smugglers  of  narcotics,  aliens,  and  liquor? 
What  are  our  own  righte  in  foreign  waters? 

Detailed  answers  do  not  exist.  Nor  Is  it 
known  who  should  find  the  answer  or  how 
the  propo-  party — whoever  that  may  be— 
should  go  about  finding  it. 

mot  Vn-AI..  so   FAB 

The  Nation  has  been  able  to  rock  alcmg 
for  177  years  with  only  rough  estimates  of 
the  location  of  the  seaward  bcx-ders  simply 
because  the  estimates  have  not  been  chal- 
lenged. But  passage  of  the  tidelands  bill 
will  make  It  necessary  to  measure  \J3e  United 
States  down  to  the  last  sqiiare  foot.  Drillers 
will  have  to  know  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  undersea  gushers  they  bring  in. 

Approval  of  Hawaii  statehood  will  to'lng 
up  this  question:  How  Is  the  49th  State  to 
be  defined  geographically?  Where  will  the 
boimdarles  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  a  State 
consisting  of  21  islands  and  numerous  rocks 
and  shoals  stretching  1.910  miles  across  the 
Pacific? 

The  Hawallans  themselves  do  not  particu- 
larly care,  as  long  as  the  eight  Inhabited  Is- 
lands are  Included.  The  rest  are  of  no  use. 
and  offshore  undersea  lands  are  worthless 
volcanic  ash. 

According  to  law.  the  United  States  border 
at  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  gulf  is  the  low- 
tide  mark  along  shore,  except  In  the  cas« 
of  some  bays,  estuaries  and  other  pieces  at 
water  which  are  considered  Inland  even 
though  salty.  Stretching  3  miles  out  from 
ths  low-tide  mark  or  from  the  outer  limit 
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of  tb«  tMyi  l8  a  marginal  belt  called  "terri- 
torial waters"  over  wbich  tbe  United  States 
haa  complete  control  and  Jurisdiction.  Title 
to  this  belt  would  be  given  to  the  coastal 
States  under  the  tidelands  bill.  There  is  an 
additioaal  belt  oi  9  miles  claimed  for  cus- 
toms purposes. 

Bxrr  WRKKK's  LOW  nmr 

But  the  catch  to  all  this  is  that  the  lines 
of  low  tide  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  inland 
bays  have  never  been  located.  Until  that 
line  has  been  drawn,  the  3-  and  12-mile 
limits  cannot  be  defined. 

The  technique  for  drawing  the  first  line 
has  been  debated  for  many  years.  For  in- 
stance, should  the  low-tide  mark  be  taken 
to  mean  the  lowest  tide  recorded  or  the  av- 
erage of  the  annual  lowest  tides  or  Jiist  the 
average  low  tide?  The  difference  between 
the  three  could  be  measured  in  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Where,  exactly,  is  the  mouth 
of  a  bay?  Which  bays  should  be  considered 
Inland?  How  deep  must  a  dimple  in  the 
coast  be  before  it  can  be  called  a  bay?  What 
do  you  do  about  Islands — and  the  bits  of 
land  that  build  up  and  then  wash  away? 

rOTTB    ItCTHODS 

Four  methods  of  fixing  our  boxindarles 
have  been  advanced: 

1.  Ignore  bays,  fix  the  line  along  any  low. 
tide  mark,  and  draw  the  3-mlle  and  12-mlIe 
limits  to  parallel  the  shoreline.  The  outer 
limits  would  have  bays  and  capes  the  exact 
size  and  shape  as  the  real  ones  on  the  coast. 

2.  Count  any  indentation  less  than  10 
miles  across  as  a  bay.  Stipulate  that  the 
shore  and  the  lines  drawn  across  the  mouths 
of  bays  shall  be  the  boundaries. 

3.  Count  only  deep  indentations  as  bays, 
tising  an  arbltruy  formula  to  decide  which 
is  deep  enough  in  proportion  to  the  width 
of  Its  mouth.  Fix  the  3-  and  12-mlle  limits 
by  drawing  arcs  of  circles  with  3-  and  12- 
mile  radii  from  every  point  along  the  shore. 
(That  would  smooth  the  outer  lines  and 
make  them  easier  for  a  ship  navigator  to 
calculate.)  Each  island  would  have  its  own 
Inland  border  and  its  own  3-  and  12-niile 
limits. 

4.  Draw  straight  lines  between  project- 
ing points  along  the  coast,  and  count  all 
ocean,  rocks.  Islands,  and  bays  behind  the 
lines  as  inland  territory.  The  3-  and  12- 
mlle  limits  also  would  be  straight  lines. 

AZX  AXX  PBOPER 

Apparently  any  of  these  methods  would 
be  proper  tinder  international  law.  The 
straight  line  method  (No.  4)  is  the  most 
generous.  It  was  approved  recently  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
The  Court  did  not  even  put  a  limit  on  the 
length  of  the  straight  lines.  If  there  actu-  - 
ally  is  no  Mmit,  the  United  States  could 
claim  almost  half  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  inland  waters  by  drawing  a  line  from 
Key  West  to  the  tip  of  Texas. 

The  other  three  methods  would  give  the 
United  States  less  area  and  create  more 
technical   difficulties. 

The  executive  branch  has  UEually  favored 
method  No.  3,  the  most  conservative  and 
miost  difficult  (except  for  No.  l.  which  is 
impossible  from  a  practical  standpoint).  It 
has  the  advantage,  however,  of  covering  all 
possible  contingencies. 

But  even  before  a  method  can  be  adopt- 
ed, it  must  be  decided  whether  the  power  to 
fix  the  boundaries  lies  with  the  President, 
Congress,  or  the  courts. 

WHO  oBciDnr 

If  fixing  the  boundary  involves  acquisition 
or  relinquishment  of  territory  for  the  United 
States,  then  Congress,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  have  the  say.  Obviously  terri- 
tory would  be  added  or  subtracted  depending 
on  where  the  final  line  Is  drawn. 

Or.  If  fixing  the  botmdary  involves  inter- 
national lalations.  the  President,  under  the 
Constitution.     wovUd     make     the     decision. 


Clearly  the  location  of  the  boundary  and  th« 
shape  of  the  3-  and  12-mile  limits  are  part 
and  parcel  of  foreign  affairs. 

Or.  if  fixing  the  boundary  Is  a  matter  for* 
dispute  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  coastal  States,  the  Supreme  Court, 
under  the  Constitution,  would  be  the  ar- 
biter. Already  the  Justice  Department  has 
filed  suit  against  California  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  status  of  five  Indentations  claimed 
by  the  State  as  Inland  bays. 

One  tentative  move  has  been  made  toward 
settling  the  Jurisdictional  dispute.  A  special 
master,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
listen  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Cal- 
ifornia apparently  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent— speaking  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— should  draw  the  line  and  that  that 
line  should  be  confirmed  without  change  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  high  court's  final 
word  on  the  California  dispute  is  expected 
later  this  year. 

But  the  California  case  was  filed  by  the 
Truman  administration.  Attorney  General 
Brownell  Indicated  during  a  recent  hearing 
on  tidelands  that  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration may  take  a  different  view.  Mr. 
Brownell  asked  Congress  to  draw  the  line 
marking  the  3-mile  limit,  putting  it  on  an 
actual  map  and  attaching  it  to  the  tidelands 
bill.  His  suggestion  was  ignored,  however. 
Lawmakers  said  privately  that  they  were 
having  enough  trouble  passing  a  tidelands 
bill  without  adding  the  inconceivably  diffi- 
cult Job  of  surveying  the  Nation's  coastline. 

Congress  has  not  expressed  an  opinion  on 
Jurisdiction.  A  House  subcommittee  set  out 
to  solve  the  puzzle  last  year,  but  after  spend- 
ing its  money  on  nimierovis  hearings,  the 
group  decided  the  problem  was  Just  too  com- 
plex. The  final  subcommittee  report  raised 
a  multitude  of  questions  but  attempted  to 
answer  none. 

wiaxDOM  or  sxas 

The  uUlmate  size  of  the  United  States  will 
depend  in  part  on  who  wins  the  Jurisdic- 
tional quarrel.  Under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  the  execMtlve 
has  been  conservative  in  its  claims.  The 
recommended  border  usually  has  been  as 
close  as  practicable  to  the  actual  coast  line. 
Uncle  Bam  has  always  stood  for  freedom  of 
the  seas  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
tightly  drawn  line  would  promote  that  prin- 
ciple. 

But  many  Congressmen  back  the  theory: 
The  bigger  the  better.  The  United  States 
should  claim  as  much  of  the  ocean  bed  as 
possible  as  inland  waters,  they  believe. 

The  coastal  States,  of  course,  want  all  they 
can  get.  The  States  now  control  their  Inland 
waters,  and  under  the  tidelands  bill  they 
would  own  everything  seaward  to  the  3-mlle 
limit.  Revenue  from  oil  leases  obviously 
would  vary  with  the  location  of  the  State's 
boundaries. 

At  any  rate,  a  problem  that  has  been  post- 
poned for  177  years  will  have  to  be  solved 
once  and  for  all  the  first  time  an  oil  well 
roughly  3  miles  from  shore  begins  to  g\ish. 

Congress  of  the  UfmrD  States, 

HotTSE    OF    RePHESENTAXIVES, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  4, 1953. 
Mr.  B.  M.  McKelwat. 
Editor.  Sunday  Star. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  Ml.  McKelwat:  Richard  Fryklund 
wrote  at  length  in  your  issue  of  Sunday, 
April  26.  that  "nobody  knows  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  lie."  Is 
that  so,  because  those  Great  Americans  who 
negotiated  and  wrote  the  Treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence with  the  British  Crown  in  1783, 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen States  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  have  long  since  departed 
and  our  present  generation  of  statesmen, 
politicians,  and  writers  are  insufficiently  in- 
terested or  lack  the  energy  to  go  to  the  Li- 
orary  of  Congress,  or  any  law  library,  and  call 
for  a  book  of  treaties  and  statutes  admitting 


the  rarloiu  States  Into  the  Union  ainoc  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution? 

The  provision  in  article  6  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  that  all  treaties  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  was  prompted 
by  that  very  treaty  which  finally  secxired  to 
the  people  of  the  original  States  "all  claims 
to  the  Government,  proprietary  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  same  and  every  part 
thereof." 

Article  4.  section  3  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  provides  exclusive  authority  in 
the  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the 
Union. 

Accordingly.  Congress  has  admitted  35 
States  since  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1789  and.  in  each  case,  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  the  respective  States,  whether  these  States 
were  inland  or  coastal  States;  and  these 
State  boundaries  are  definite  and  can  be  lo- 
cated with  engineering  certainty. 

The  Treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico  confirmed 
the  seaward  boundary  of  Texas  and  also 
fixed  California's  coastline.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress admitting  California  fixed  its  boundary 
as  3  miles  in  the  Pacific  from  said  coastline. 

Likewise,  the  acts  admitting  Oregon  and 
Washington  fixed  the  State  boundaries  at  3 
miles  from  the  coast. 

The  act  of  March  3.  1845,  admitting  Florida 
as  a  State,  fixed  its  boundary  by  reference  to 
the  Treaty  of  1819  by  which  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  the  United  States.  A  little  re- 
search in  the  Congressional  Library  will  show 
that  Spain  originally  held  Florida  as  a  terri- 
tory and  ceded  the  same  to  the  British  Crown 
in  February  1763;  that,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  the  British  Crown  Issued  a  procla> 
matlon  fixing  the  Florida  seaward  boundary; 
and,  in  1783.  Britain  retroceded  the  Florida 
territory  to  Spain  and.,  in  1819.  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  the  United  States  with  the  same 
seaward  boundary.  ^ 

Boundaries  of  the  other  Gulf  States  were 
definitely  fixed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  admit- 
ting them  into  the  Union,  in  some  cases 
fixing  their  boundaries  from  shore  and  in 
others  from  the  coast. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  where  our  coast- 
line, or  the  line  dividing  the  inland  waters 
from  the  high  seas,  lies. 

In  1896.  Congress  enacted  28th  United 
States  Statute  at  Large,  page  672.  amended 
in  1946,  authorizing  the  designation  by 
suitable  bearings,  lighthouse,  etc..  the  lins 
dividing  the  high  seas  from  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  Inland  waters.  Under  this  law. 
as  amended,  our  coastline  has  been  estab« 
lished  and.  where  a  State  boundary  extends 
from  coast,  it  la  a  relatively  easy  manner, 
when  and  as  occasion  may  arise,  to  measure 
the  boundary  distance  fixed  by  the  act  of 
Congress  from  such  coastline. 

With  the  law  and  these  authorities  avalU 
able,  Mr.  Fryklund's  statement  that  "accord- 
ing to  law.  the  United  SUtes  border  in  tbs 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Gulf  is  to  the  low-tlds 
mark  along  shore."  etc..  is  evidently  an  erro- 
neous statement  made  without  reference  to 
our  treaties.  Constitution,  and  relevant  laws 
on  the  subject  of  State  boundaries. 

All  State  coastal  boundaries,  fixed  by 
treaty  and  acts  of  Congress,  are  their  his- 
toric boundaries  and  it  is  thU  type  of  bound- 
ary that  was  recognized  in  favor  of  Norway 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

So  you  see,  there  is  no  problem  about 
establishing  coastal  State  boundaries,  wheth- 
er in  the  Great  Lakes.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  nobody  knows  where  these  boundaries 
are.  it  is  because  that  nobody  takes  the 
trouble  to  sit  down  a  Uttle  while  In  a  library 
and  refer  to  the  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  ou-r 
Nation  and  the  States  which  compose  it  have 
lawful  background  and  historic  tradition  in 
which  we  should  all  be  proud  and  support 
them  as  good  Americans.  Whatever  the  hU- 
torlc  boundaries  of  our  coastal  States  may 
be  as  fixed  by  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress, 
they  cannot  be  changed  at  this  late  dats 
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bsesuss  so-eslled  liberals  would  restrict  our 
boundaries  to  a  3-mile  belt  from  shore. 

Here  is  well  to  ponder  the  qiiestlon  put  by 
Mr.  Fryklund.  "How  close  to  our  shores  may 
a  foreign  warship  sallt"  Well,  thay  may  not 
sail  within  our  territorial  waters,  or  historic 
oosstal  boundaries,  and  submarines  of  other 
nations  must  surface  when  they  enter  those 
historic  territorial  waters. 

And  these  territorial  waters  are  within  our 
historic  boundaries,  and  not  3  miles  from 
shore.  Thank  Ood  our  forefathers  and 
statesmen,  who  preceded  us,  had  the  vision 
and  courage  to  establish  our  historic  bound- 
aries as  they  are  set  down  in  these  treaties 
and  laws  of  the  United  Sta~.es  of  America. 
Tours  very  truly. 

P. 


Tattle  CrMk  Dub 


EXTENSION  OP  RQflARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiNon 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Thurtdaw.  May  7,  1953 

Bfr.  PRICE.  Mi.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  James  R.  Smith,  manager  of 
the  Missouri  River  division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association,  calling  at- 
tention to  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  in  Kansas: 

Mnsissim  Vallxt  Associatiom, 

WthingtOH,  D.  C.  Mag  5.  1953. 
Bon   MzLvuf  Paicx, 

House  of  Bepresentatfve*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dsas  Ma.  Pam:  We  who  are  interested  in 
flood  control  in  the  Midwest  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  elimination  of  the  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam  from  the  President's  1964  budget.  Be- 
cause your  district  includes  areas  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Basin  which  have  his- 
torically been  subject  to  flooding,  may  we 
direct  your  atUntion  to  the  importance  of 
Tuttle  Creek  Dam  in  Kansas.  That  struc- 
ture is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  fiood- 
control  program  for  the  Missouri  Basin  and 
Is  specifically  designed  to  prevent  floods  orig- 
inating in  Kansas  on  the  Blue  River.  It  was 
that  watershed  which  caused  the  disastrous 
1951  flood  In  the  Topeka  and  Kansas  City 
areas. 

In  Tuttle  Creek  the  only  consideration  la 
flood  controL  There  is  to  be  no  power,  no 
irrigation.  Alternative  plans  have  been 
checked  and  double  checked  for  years,  and 
good  engineering  always  returns  irrevocably 
to  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  as  a  structxire 
necessary  to  flood  prevention  downstream. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  selfish  interests 
would  prefer  making  the  Kansas  River  a  long 
floodway,  pouring  excess  water  on  the  people 
downstream  rather  than  impounding  it  be- 
hind TutUe  Creek  to  be  released  gradually. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  repre- 
senting leaders  in  the  flood-control  and  nat- 
ter al- resources  development  field  in  23  Mid- 
vestem  States,  has  long  favored  the  con- 
struction of  Tuttle  Creek  Dam. 

We  reiterate  that  position  now  In  an  tOort 
to  help  clarify  the  real  purpoee  of  that  strtic- 
ture.  its  value  to  citizens  and  to  private  and 
public  facilities  riparian  to  the  rivers  below 
It.  and  iu  irtter  essentiality  to  sound  flood- 
control  engineering. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  earn- 
estly soliciU  your  consideration  in  having 
continued  construction  funds  restored  by 
Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jamcs  R.  Sicini. 
Manager.  Missouri  Biver  Division, 
Mississippi  Valley  Association. 


Speeck  of  Hon.  Joscpli  W.  MartiB,  Jr^ 
Speaker  of  the  Hoasc  of  Repretenta- 
tires  at  tke  Tricaaial  CoBTcatioo  Bao- 
qaet  of  B'ui  B'ritk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  2t.  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  the  speech  made  by  the  Speaker  on 
the  occasion  of  the  triennial  convention 
banquet  of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  110-year- 
old  Jewish  service  organization,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washington  on  May 
5,  1953.  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  other  courts.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  other  dignitaries  and 
an  as.%mblage  of  1.000  delegates  to  the 
triennial  convention  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  B'nai  B'rith  organization,  it  is 
a  real  privilege  to  be  here  thU  evening  to 
address  a  group  which  has  done  so  much  to 
foster  good  citlsenship,  the  humanitarian 
spirit,  and  a  strong  America. 

When  I  was  first  invited  to  come  and  talk 
to  you,  I  had  a  general  idea  as  to  what  your 
organization  stood  for.  I  knew  that  it  had 
done  much  to  bring  about  greater  harmony 
and  understanding  among  the  American 
people.  I  knew  that  It  concerned  itself  with 
both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  I  knew 
that  In  your  ranks  could  be  found  key  lead- 
ers from  virtually  all  walks  of  American  life. 

But,  frankly,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  wide 
scope  of  yotir  activities.  That  is,  I  had  no 
idea  until  I  had  had  a  chance  to  read  a  little 
blue-covered  booklet  entitled  "This  is  B'nai 
B'rith"  and  published  by  your  Supreme 
Lodge. 

I  was  impressed  by  yoxir  Americanism  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  that  booklet.  I  was 
equally  impressed  by  the  humanitarian  and 
charitable  spirit  you  had  demonstrated  in 
going  to  the  aid  of  the  homeless  people  who 
had  been  victimized  by  floods  in  Canada  and 
in  our  own  Southwest. 

But  there  was  one  thing  I  learned  from 
the  booklet  which  impressed  me  most  of  all. 
And  that  was  your  emphasis  on  cooperation 
with  other  groups  whose  Inunediate  aims 
might  not  be  the  speciflc  aims  of  B'nai  B'rith 
but  with  whom  you  could  Join  in  meeting 
the  host  of  conunon  problems  which  Amer- 
icans must  solve  and  are  solving  every  day. 

This  cooperative  attitude  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  strength  upon  which  our  free- 
enterprise  society  must  depend.  If  it  is  to 
continue  to  flourish.  I.  like  you,  am  con- 
vinced that  It  can  and  will  cc»Unue  to 
flourish. 

Speaking  of  the  cooperative  attitude,  I  en- 
countered it  in  a  most  emphatic  manner 
some  16  months  ago  when  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pay  a  ^isit  to  Israel.  For  In  Israel, 
cooperation  and  Just  plain  hard  work  have 
been  the  ingredients  of  progress. 

I  saw  the  people  of  Israel  at  wtnk  in  their 
new  factories  and  in  the  fields.  I  aaw  a  new 
nation  developing  through  the  efforts  of  peo- 
ple willing  and  able  to  work  together  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.  I  did  not  see  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  of  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment speaks.  But  I  did  see  the  possibility 
that  Israel  might  some  day  again  become 
such  a  land. 

I  might  say  here  that  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  people  of  Israel  can  work  out  their 
differences  with  their  Arab  neighbors  in  tbs 
not-too-distant  futxire.    For  the  peace  and 


stabiUty  of  the  Middle  Bast  are  essential  If 
we  are  to  have  a  genuinely  peaceful  wcu-Id. 

While  near  the  boimdary  line  between 
Israel  and  Jordan  I  observed  soldiers  on 
opposite  sides  guarding  the  two  frontiers  in 
friendly  conversation.  I  waved  my  hat.  and 
they  all  responded.  That  such  a  spirit  exists 
provides  the  basis  of  eventual  peace,  and 
this  means  so  much  for  the  material  prdS- 
perlty  of  both  coxintrles. 

While  in  Israel  I  had  limcb  with  Mr.  Ben- 
Ourion.  Now,  Fve  been  in  pubUc  life  for 
some  40  years.  I'm  a  native-born  American. 
I've  traveled  widely  through  this  country 
of  ours.  I  had  reason  to  beUeve  that  I  knew 
my  country  and  knew  it  well. 

But  do  you  know  something?  Ben-Gvirion 
called  my  attention  to  some  things  about 
America  that  I  Just  hadn't  given  much 
thought  to.  And  I  came  away  with  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  seeing  America  through 
somebody  else's  eyes  can  often  be  a  very 
healthy  thing. 

I  also  came  away  with  the  feeling  that  the 
people  of  Israel  will  succeed  in  building  the 
kind  of  stable  society  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  as  we  know  it. 
And  freedom,  my  friends,  is  something  we 
can  hardly  afford  to  take  for  granted  in  a 
world  threatened  by  Communist  imperialism. 

I  do  not  need  to  belabor  this  audience 
with  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist menace.  You  know  that  menace  as 
a  total  threat  to  our  existence.  Tou  know 
that  it  has  used  every  conceivable  weapon 
to  achieve  global  domination.  Tou  know 
that  the  postwar  record  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  one  which  shows  a  complete  disregard  for 
common  decencies,  treaty  obligations,  and 
the  kind  of  diplomatic  practice  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  of  civilized  governments. 
The  Soviet  word  has  come  to  be  considered 
valueless. 

The  attempted  subversion  of  Greece,  the 
blockade  of  Berlin,  the  bloody  aggression  in 
Elorea  and  Indochina — these  are  some  of  the 
dismal  guides  to  the  sort  of  "pMace"  policy 
the  Communists  have  pursued  since  World 
War  II's  end. 

You  know  all  of  these  things  and  you 
tuiderstand  how  difficult  and  how  trying  la 
the  complex  problem  they  present. 

The  preservation  of  o\ir  basic  freedoms 
and  of  our  national  security  demands  cour- 
age, determination,  and  the  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  have  that 
cooirage.  that  determination,  and  that  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice;  they  have  demonstrated 
all  three. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  freedom 
is  everybody's  biislness  today,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  business  of  Congressmen— of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  It  is 
certainly  my  business  in  a  very  direct  way. 

So  I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  this 
evening  talking  with  you  about  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  requirements  of  freedom  in 
a  dangerous  world.  Specifically,  I  would 
like  to  pass  along  some  of  my  ideas  as  to  the 
requirements  we  Americans  must  meet  if  our 
Nation  Is  to  remain  free,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  up  the  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  working 
together  in  facing  up  to  these  requirements. 

What  are  the  requirements  we  must  meet 
if  we  are  to  remain  free?  Prom  my  point  of 
view,  they  can  be  laid  down  as  tliree  types 
of  security — a  secure  self-confidence,  a  sectu'e 
defense,  and  a  secure  dollar. 

We  must  have  strength  enough  to  deter 
aggression  and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  our- 
selves against  it.  We've  got  to  have  a  stable 
domestic  eccmomy  and  we  must  continue  to 
believe  In  our  ability  to  have  both  of  these 
things  within  the  framework  of  otir  tradi- 
tional freedom. 

Our  belief  in  the  American  way  of  life  and 
In  lU  ability  to  meet  any  problems  that  may 
arise  la  the  basis  of  our  security.  Our  repub- 
lican institutions  have  been  the  inspiration 
for  our  greatness.  They  can  and  wUl  be  the 
inspiration  fw  an  even  greater  future. 
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There  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  cannot  meet  the  test  It  faces  today. 
Our   material    well-being    Is    but   further 
testimony  In  support  of  this  belief. 

Ours  Is  the  ctrongest  nation  In  the  world 
and  the  wealthiest.  Our  standard  of  living 
has  been  unsurpassed  In  modern  history.  Al- 
most all  of  us  can  take  as  necessities  the 
things  most  other  peoples  consider  luxuries. 
How  many  refrigerators  there  are  In  Ameri- 
can kitchens.  How  naany  autos  on  American 
roads,  how  many  TV  sets  in  American  living 
rooms.  It  Is  fabulous — what  this  economy  of 
ours  has  done.  Our  productive  capacity  Is 
second  to  none.  And  our  Armed  Forces  are 
the  best  equipped  In  the  world. 

We  have  many  blessings  but  we  m\ist  not 
take  them  for  granted. 

Here  In  Washington,  the  new  Congress  and 
the  new  administration  are  well  aware  of  this 
•/en  as  you  are.  Nobody  here  Is  living  In  a 
lOol's  paradise.  Nobody  U  living  In  a  dream. 
I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
My  that  there  is  the  closest  possible  coopera- 
tion between  the  White  House  and  the  lead- 
era  of  Congress.  The  team  approach  does 
prevail  in  Washington  regardless  of  what  you 
may  occasionally  read  In  the  gOMlp  columns. 
PrMldent  Klaenhowtr  has  displayed  the 
leadership  ntceisary  to  making  team  play 
poMlble.  He  has  demonstrated  a  grasp  of  the 
problems  wt  face  which  few  before  him 
could  match.  I  believe  that  he  will  go  down 
In  history  as  ooe  of  our  truly  great  Presl- 
dents. 

What  sort  of  profram  la  it  that  la  being 
developed  In  Washington  within  the  eonnnea 
of  this  new  spirit  of  White  Rouse>oongr«a- 
alonal  oooperatlon? 

X  am  not  going  to  make  any  predictions 
tonight.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  lay  down 
aome  of  the  principles  on  which  I  believe  we 
are  operating.  And  Z  aak  you  to  remember 
that  I  do  so  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
Speaker's  office  in  the  House  of  lUpreaenta- 
tlvea. 

Ftrat,  X  believe  that  the  admlnlatratlon  and 
the  majority  in  Congreaa  are  aa  one  in  wUh- 
Ing  to  reduce  wa*te  and  ineffloiency  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. And  I  believe  that  that  will  be  done  aa 
far  aa  It  is  humanly  poaslble. 

X  would  add,  however,  that  the  reduction 
of  waste  doee  not  imply  cutting  the  Federal 
budget  below  that  minimum  oonalatent  with 
our  national  aeourlty  and  with  our  baalo 
foreign  and  domestic  obligatlona.  Thera  wUl 
be  no  meat>axt  approach, 

X  know  that  there  haa  been  aome  tmp«« 
tlenoe  In  the  country.  People  are  wondering 
why  things  don't  move  any  faater  than  they 
do.  They  aak,  Whv  oant  the  budget  be  out 
In  a  couple  of  weeka  and  be  done  withf 

The  fact  la  that  government  today  la  a 
v«ry  ocmplex  bualneaa.  Tou  oant  plek  up  an 
MgtnlMUon  of  avi  million  people  and  ahake 
It  hftphMMTdly  M  you  would  •  a«ltah»ker 
om  a  plMtw  9t  mMt  t)Mt  atadad  aMaon- 

"No,lndf«<l,  III*  budMt«nr  prootw  II  ft  d«- 
t«li«(l.  oomplw  thtni  whtr«  tht  Ptdmd  Oov- 
•rnrntnt  to  oMMrnMI,  Xn  eutttni  out  ita 
Ut,  vouTt  lot  10  it  mtflkly  wurtfu)  th«t  yov 
doni  iltfit  through  a  boat. 
,  I  mlghl  aoy  hart  that  I  hAvo  boon  piurlleu- 
Uriy  imprMMd  by  th«  manntr  in  whlah  iht 
MdminlalMtioa  hu  loaa  about  th«  luh  of 
trimmtni  tho  buditl  tna  pHor  to  Bmoal- 
ing  lu  rtntiuMtt  10  OoagroM, 
^  Mow,  0  atoond  priaolpla  upon  whioh  wo 
her*  In  Woahlngton  oro  octtng  la  that  we 
muat  hava  a  aound  forolgn  policy  and  one 
that  la  poaltlva,  I  might  aay  that  tha  graat 
majority  of  tha  Ooagraaaman  In  both  tha 
Ropubltean  and  Damooratio  Fartlaa  ar«  fully 
la  agreement  on  tbia  gtntral  propoaltlon. 


X  know  that  tht  forolga>al<f  appropria- 
tion—aa  rtouMtad  by  tha  Truman  adnlnu. 
tratloa— win  bo  alaahad  ooaaldarably 


Tho  Froatdont  haa  alroady  mada  hia  poaU 
tlon  olaar  oa  tbIa  polat,  and  Oongroaa  will 
«ut  dtoply,  Nowovor,  wo  muat  roallio  that 
tha  proram  wui  aoatlauo  to  bo  a  •ubitaallai 


one  at  least  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  accept  this  as  one  of  the 
vital  costs  of  national  survival. 

In  this  kind  of  world,  America — no  matter 
how  strong — cannot  stand  alone. 

We  have  allies.  We  must  keep  theee  al- 
lies. And  we  must  work  with  them  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  sort  of  common 
defense  which  the  Communists  cannot  pos- 
sibly penetrate. 

This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the  total 
menace  posed  by  the  Kremlin -directed  Com- 
munists. It  Is  true  also  because  technology 
has  made  this  world  a  good  deal  smaller  than 
it  used  to  be  In  the  good  old  days.  Today,  a 
Jet  bomber  flies  half-way  around  the  world 
In  less  than  a  day.  Today,  a  shot  fired  in  the 
Balkans  or  in  the  Par  East  can  set  telephones 
and  nerves  to  Jangling  in  Washington  and 
in  capitals  all  over  the  globe. 

Yes;  we  need  our  friends.  But  I  think 
that  we  also  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to 
do  their  fair  share  in  carrying  the  mutual 
defense  load.  I  think  that  I  understand 
their  problems.  But  I  also  undersUnd 
those  of  the  American  taxpayer.  And  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  approach  taken  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  when  he  told  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  concrete  progress  continue 
to  be  made  in  building  Europe's  defenses. 
This  requires  full  cooperation  by  all  U  our 
objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  third  principle 
and  my  laat. 

We  are  making  savings  in  our  Government 
expenditures.  But  we  cannot  make  all  the 
savings  we  might  like  to  and  wa  certainly 
can't  make  them  all  at  once. 

The  ooet  of  survival  and  freedom  con- 
tinues to  be  high.  We  must  not  risk,  above 
all  alaa,  tha  aecurlty  of  our  country.  We  will 
make  aharp  reductions  In  our  spending  and 
we  win  reduce  taxes  where  we  can  do  so 
without  nirtlng  with  disaster. 

X  believe  that  a  return  to  a  sound  dollar 
Is  essential  to  a  truly  stable  economy— aa 
econonty  not  baaed  upon  Inflation  tied  to 
eioeaalve  armament  expenditurea,  X  know 
that  tha  American  people  want  that  sound 
doUar,  And  Z  believe  that  they  can  and 
will  gat  It. 

But  wa  will  not  gat  It  by  walUng  for  mir- 
aolaa  to  occur  and  certainly  not  by  reducing 
our  taxaa  before  they  should  be. 

The  problem  of  tax  reduction— Ilka  tho 
other  complex  problems  our  Nation  face*— 
can  be  solved.  Zt  will  be  solved.  But  at  tha 
proper  time. 

Farhapa  what  wa  need  U  to  adopt  tha 
oonfldent  attitude  of  one  of  my  predeceaaora 
aa  Speaker  of  the  House,  I  refer  to  Thomaa 
B.  need,  who  held  office  In  the  llOCa,  Tha 
House  was  making  an  effort  to  secure  a 
quorum.  And — as  la  usually  done  in  such 
oaaee— Ulagranw  ware  sent  to  Mambara  who 
ware  out  of  tha  olty.  One  Oongraaaman. 
dalayad  by  a  flood  on  tha  railroad,  tala- 
graphod  Bpoakar  Road  aa  followai  "Waahout 
on  lino,  eaat  oomo,*' 

Tlta  Bpoahor  promptly  wirod  baeki  "Buy 
anothor  ahlrt  and  oomo  oa  ao«t  train." 

That  itory  may  loom  to  bo  a  llttio  far« 
fetched,  X  know,  But  If  wo  hold  to  tho  hln« 
or  cunlVdanoo  that  Bpoahor  Rtod  okudod^ 
ir  wo  hold  to  our  bollof  la  our  ability  to 
omeoma  all  admaltlaa,  wo  will  aolvo  any 
problama  that  ooma  our  way  rogardlaaa  o( 
how  difficult  thay  may  ba, 

Wa  Will  lot va  thaaa  groat  problama  of  war 
and  peace;  wa  will  kaap  Amorlea  atrong  and 
solvent,  Wa  will  roduoa  apanding  and  wo 
will  raduee  tanea  and  givo  Amorlea  a  proa- 
pwlty  built  on  paaeo  rathar  than  war.  Wa 
will  aooopt  our  world  laadorahip  and  bring 
poaoo  and  happlnaaa  and  prograaa  to  our 
own  poopla  and  tha  other  peoplea  of  the 
world. 

Xt  la  a  groat  ohallengo  given  to  the  United 
Jtatea  and  the  liberty  loving  people  of  the 
world.    We  m\Mt  not  f all  u  we  are  V>  aehlevo 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Downpaymentfi  on  Homes 
Pound  To  Be  Too  High."  follows: 

DOWNPATMXlTTa  ON  HOMXa  FOOTfB  TO  Bl  TOO 
HIOH 

Three  out  of  every  Ave  nonveteran  famlllee 
who  tried  to  purchase  new  homee  on  Gov. 
ernment- Insured  mortgagee  during  the  last 
6  months  were  unable  to  buy  because  the  re* 
quired  downpayments  were  too  high,  a  na- 
tionwide survey  has  disclosed. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  among  1,500 
leading  builders  in  40  Statee  and  the  Die. 
trlct  of  Columbia  to  determine  whether  the 
downpaymenu  aet  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  are  within  reach  of  non« 
veteran  home  buyers,  particularly  in  the 
middle-  and  lower>lneome  braokau.  Itecent 
relaxation  of  credit  terms  haan't  maurially 
changed  downpaymenu  being  asked. 

A  total  of  1,440  reported  that  they  were 
having  dimculty,  ranging  from  mild  to  crU- 
leal,  nndtng  buyers  with  enough  cash  sav« 
ings  to  make  the  neceaaary  downpayment. 
Their  replies  showed  that  an  average  i-t 
allghtly  more  than  60  percent  of  all  proepec- 
tlve  buyers  were  turned  away  during  the 
6-month  period  because  of  too  high  down- 
payments,  although  their  family  incomes 
were  more  than  adequate  to  cover  tbo 
monthly  carrying  chargec  on  a  new  homo. 

Only  60  reported  no  difficulty  with  down 
payments. 

woanciAaT  laanor 

On  a  regional  basis,  the  survey  thdioated 
that  the  downpayment  aqueeae  waa  greatwit 
In  the  Far  West,  where  builders  reported  that 
66  percent  of  their  customers  were  unable  to 
meet  the  FHA  down  payment.  The  situation 
waa  easleet  In  the  Northeast,  with  aa  aver- 
age of  slightly  less  than  sa  percent. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  proapective  home  buyers  in  each 
of  the  six  major  areas  of  the  United  Statea 
reported  unable  to  meet  the  FHA  down  pay- 
mtni  requiremanta  (all  proapeoU  Hated  la 
the  survey  reported  adequau  Income  to  pay 
the  monthlyearrying  ebarfea  oa  the  homoo 


w  ?*..?  ttate-by-Btate  baala.  Weat  Virginia 
had  the  higheat  proportion  of  proapective 
home  buyers  turned  away  beeauae  the  down 
payment  requlremenM  were  too  high,  n 
Pjreent  followed  by  Alabama  and  Uuh  with 
H  poreont  eaoh,  although  only  a  relatively 

!t!L^^l***~  '^  ••^•O  *»  "»•  •wny  la 
tholoBUteo.   Moro  ropreaoatatlvo  Btamo- 
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turns  showed  the  squeeae  tightest  in  Oalifmr- 
nla.  with  07  percent  of  prospective  buyers 
unable  to  make  the  down  payments,  Wash- 
ington with  00  percent,  and  Oklahoma  and 
Wisconsin  with  65  percent  each. 

Percentage  of  would-be  buyers  barred 
from  home  ownership  by  the  high  niA  down 
payments,  as  reported  by  builders  in  other 
States  included :  Arlaona,  44  percent;  Arkan- 
sas. 62  percent:  Colorado,  6fi  percent;  Dela- 
ware. SO  percent:  Florida.  68  percent;  Geor- 
gia, 06  percent:  Idaho.  48  percent;  Dllnols. 
64  percent:  Indiana.  60  percent;  Iowa,  60 
percent:  Kansas.  63  percent;  Kentucky,  60 
percent;  Louisiana.  67.6  percent;  Maine.  30 
percent:  Maryland.  58  percent;  Massachu- 
setts. 60  percent;  Michigan.  56  percent:  Mln- 
neeota.  62  percent;  Miaslaeippi,  66  percent; 
Missouri.  80  percent;  Montana,  60  percent; 
Nebraska.  60  percent;  New  Hampehire.  42 
percent:  New  Mexico,  61  i>ercent:  New  Jersey, 
60  percent:  New  York.  44.3  percent;  North 
Carolina.  87  percent;  North  Dakota.  60  per- 
cent; Ohio,  61  percent;  Oregon,  64  percent; 
Fennsylvanla.  68  percent;  Rhode  Island.  69 
percent;  South  Carolina.  60  percent;  South 
Dakou.  66  percent;  Tennesaee.  60  percent: 
Tsxas.  OS  percent;  Virginia.  00  percent; 
Wyoming,  r?  pereaut, 

wow    TOaX    KBALTirT 

Of  90  major  metropolitan  eentora  covered 
by  the  NARB°  survey.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  re- 
ported tha  higheat  proportion  of  would-be 
buyera  who  lacked  the  nacaaaary  oaab  for  the 
FHA  downpayment.  77  peroent,  followed  by 
Washington.  D.  0..  and  Dallaa,  Tax..  76  per- 
oent. and  Houston,  Tex..  73  peroent. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  ahowed 
the  smalleet  proportion  of  proepectlve  home- 
owners unable  to  meet  the  downpayment  re- 
quireoMnt.  41  peroent.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  waa 
next  at  40  peroent,  and  Chicago  third  at  68 
percent. 

Returna  from  other  major  oltlea  Included: 
Ban  Franclaoo,  79  peroent  unable  to  make 
downpayment;  New  Orleans,  69  peroent: 
MemphU.  69  peroent:  Loa  Angelea.  and  Okla- 
homa City,  W  peroent  eaeh;  Mlnneapolla-St. 
Faul.  and  •eattie,  99  peroent  eaoh:  Miami. 
Fla.,  and  Milwaukee.  Wla.,  99  peroent  eaeb: 
Denver,  Colo..  69  peroent:  Detroit,  57  peroent. 
and  St.  Loula.  94  peroent. 

The  moat  frequeaUy  voloed  oomplaint 
from  the  reporting  buUdera  waa  that  FHA 
Vktuatlons  on  their  homee  were  far  below 
current  market  levela,  beeauae  the  appralaala 
vere  based  on  out-of-date  coat  standards 
used  by  the  agency.  As  a  result,  the  bulldora 
aald.  downpayment  requlrementa  In  many 
oases  are  boosted  further  beyond  the  average 
family's  reach. 

For  example,  If  VHA  appralaere  aet  aa  arbi- 
trary value  of  919,000  oa  a  9UM0  hooao,  the 
downpayment  beeomee  94.400,  laatead  of  the 
99  JOO  that  would  be  required  if  the  houao 
were  dppralaed  at  Ita  true  market  value,  the 
bulldere  aald. 

Mere  are  typloal  eoouaeata  trom  bulldon 
oovorod  by  tho  •urvoyi 

ntMburgh,  Oalir.t  '*lly  ehlet  trouble  l9 
Ihit  FNA  appralaali  run  about  111,000  lot 
a  houH  I  mutt  eell  for  911.000.  Nlaoty  por« 
Mil  of  my  proapoete  eant  moot  the  «owa> 
Mwient.'* 

Whittler,  Oallf.t  **PWA  appraleal  aeoUoA 
ahould  bo  rovamped  to  got  valuaUeaa  up  19 
dale.'* 

Twia  PblU.  Idaho  I  '*l1\e  proeoat  FBA  rulea 
are  drivlag  ua  Into  the  hlghor-arloed  held, 
aiaoo  It  la  a  lot  eaaler  to  get  14.000  dowa 
oa  aa  111.000  houae  than  It  ta  to  get  99.400 
on  a  919,000  houae.  tn  thla  area  It  U  almoat 
impoealble  to  build  a  livable  9-bedroom 
houae  tor  \m  than  911.000  to  9U.000,** 

Loaitlew.  Waah.i  **tt  the  dowapaymoato 
aroaliToworod,  there  woa*t  be  aa  FllA  market 
he'>e  la  aaother  year." 

Kirkwood.  IIO.I  **lt  PNA  doeaa't  ehaago  Ita 
poltoy  It  may  m  wall  told  up,** 

reoria  Nelohta,  ni.i  ''My  remarhi  oaaaol 
bo  put  oa  a  Ualled  •taloa  poot  oarC** 


Wichita.  Kans.:  "Why  not  a  program  for 
FHA  buyera  to  eomptire  with  the  veterans' 
program  r* 

Traverse  City.  Mich.:  "The  downpayment 
scale  has  forced  families  who  need  3 -bed- 
room homes  to  buy  2-bedroom  homes." 

CUXMTS  HAVX  $1,000 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.:  "Local  FHA  condi- 
tions are  critical.  We  have  to  turn  away 
dally  a  minimum  of  2  families  who  have 
8600  to  81.300  In  cash  for  the  downpayment. 
With  a  new  aircraft  plant  opening  in  our 
area,  housing  is  becoming  acute." 

Kansas  City.  Mo. :  "95  percent  of  our  proe- 
pects  are  tximed  away  for  lack  of  downpay- 
ment cash.  We  are  building  812.000  homes 
J\ist  a  few  mlnutee  away  from  2  new  war 
plants,  but  workers  simply  cannot  meet  the 
required  downpayments." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "75  percent  of  prospects 
in  our  price  bracket  (812.000  to  813,000)  have 
an  average  of  81,000  to  81.600  for  downpay- 
menta,  which  is  not  enough  to  qualify  them 
for  PHA  loans." 

Milwaukee,  Wla.:  "High  downpayments 
have  been  the  biggeat  obataole  to  people  who 
require  houalng  aa  a  neceeslty,  not  a  luxury." 

Wauwatosa,  Wis.:  "We  have  repeatedly 
turned  away  proapeota  who  had  from  91.000 
to  83,000  for  downpaymanta.  because  TEA 
required  more  oaah." 

Memphia.  Tenn.:  '"The  mlddle-lnoome  man 
who  wanu  a  919,000  to  816,000  home  la  out 
of  luck,  unleaa  he  ta  a  veteran." 

Taooma.  Waab.:  "Xt  la  extremely  dlaheart- 
enlng  to  thoee  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  were  unable  to  aerve  in  our  Armed 
Foreea  and  now  find  themaelvee  unable  to 
buy  homee  beoauae  of  high  downpaymanta.** 

Sacramento,  Oallf.:  "Moat  of  the  proapeeta 
we  have  to  turn  down  beeauae  they  lack  oeah 
for  the  downpayment  are  nonveterana. 
Being  a  UUle  older  and  with  aaubllahed 
famlllaa,  ttaey  are  entitled  to  more  oonalder- 
atlon  than  thay  are  getting  under  the  FHA 
program." 

Baltimore,  Md.:  "FHA  downpaymanta  are 
far  In  exceaa  of  the  proportionate  Inoreaae  In 
coata  since  1041." 

SeatUe,  Waah.:  "Until  FHA  downpaymanta 
are  redueed  to  about  10  peroent  on  a  918.000 
houae  and  16  percent  on  a  816.000  houae,  our 
people  cant  buy  under  the  FHA  program." 

Loe  Angelea,  Calif.:  "A  large  number  of 
thrifty  people  with  91.000  to  91.600  In  oaah 
for  downpaymanta  are  turned  away,  al- 
though thev  are  fully  qualified  to  oarry 
monthly  paymenta  of  908  to  OTS," 

Kerrvllle,  Tax.:  "Buyera  are  being  foroed 
to  buy  old  houaea  or  new  homee  which  are 
too  amaU  for  their  large  famlllea." 

Oalveetoa,  Tax.:  '*We  have  in  the  Oalveston 
Oounty  area  alone  9.000  prospective  buyera 
who  would  buy  new  homea  If  FHA  dowapay- 
menta  wore  lower.** 


TWo    IflillMUM    B9IW99B    Wkil    Um 

fuwm  IU«tlv99  u4  WImI  Ht  Ptyo 
Oil  l9  Partly  CMmhi  hf  M  Porttil 
tl  PiiMy  SmpmU 

nrriNtxoN  or  MMAMct 
HON.  USHEiTl  BURDICK 

or  Noam  aasova 
lit  im  JTOUtl  OP  HVHBBINTATtVlB 

Jiroft4«y.  ir«y  II,  INI 
Mr.  BUHDIOK.  Mr.  tpoakor,  tt  999m9 

to  m9  that  H.  0A91  AMbM9BN,  OongfOM- 

man  from  Mtnn990U,  and  ohalrman  of 
tha  9uboommlltoa  ta  eharta  ot  acrleuU 
tura)  apprpprtallQMt  hu  a  vary  Uiorouih 
knowMia  of  what  priea  9upporU  moan, 
Md  X  harawlth  auhmtl  hU  vl9W9,  whioh 


appeared  in  a  broadcast  by  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association, 
of  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Too  many  people  here  in  the  East 
think  price  supports  are  an  out-and-out 
subsidy  to  the  farmers,  when  they  are 
not.  All  these  supports  try  to  do  is  to 
give  the  farmers'  earned  dollar  merely  a 
90  percent  standing  in  the  markets  where 
the  farmer  bu3rs.  Under  a  90 -percent 
parity  the  farmers'  dollar  has  a  10 -per- 
cent discount.  He  should  have  full  par- 
ity and  no  discount,  but  90  percent  is  all 
that  Congress  has  so  far  given  them. 
The  following  is  Congressman  Andkk- 
sEM's  statement: 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  responslbilitiea 
Increased  when  the  83d  Congress  convened 
on  January  20,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Agriculture.  This  chairmanship,  of  oourae. 
has  Involved  a  heavy  workload,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  am  enjoying  the  rigorous 
schedule,  and  hope  that  my  subcommittee 
can  report  a  bill  for  agriculture  on  the  8th 
of  May  which  will  keep  our  farm  programs 
up  to  the  level  at  whioh  they  muat  be  kept 
In  order  to  Inaure  that  our  Natlon'a  baalo 
Industry,  agriculture,  will  be  kept  atrong  and 
proaparotu,  and  that  in  turn  wUl  luattfe  our 
oountrya  eoonomio  strength. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  from  you 
folks  Inquiring  about  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benaon'a  ataad  relative  to  our  prioe- 
aupport  program.  Now,  Beeretary  Benaon 
and  X  are  not  too  far  apart  on  thla  laaue.  Our 
dlffereaoee  are  principally  a  matter  of  do* 
gree.  Now,  pereonally,  there  ta  no  queatlon 
In  my  mind  aa  to  how  It  ahould  and  muat 
operate.  The  prioe  aupport  law  eoverlng  our 
baalo  oropa  will  remain  in  effect  until  1064, 
but  In  antlelpation  of  ita  expiration,  I  have 
Introduced,  along  with  othera,  a  bill— H,  H. 
9991— whioh  would  provide  for  tha  continu- 
ation of  our  00  peroent  of  parity  prioe  aup- 
port program  for  the  9  yeare  following,  or  un« 
tu  the  end  of  1987. 

I  have  alao  Introduced  a  companion  bill— 
R.  R.  99SO— whleh  would  plaoe  oata,  rye,  bar- 
ley, flaxaaad.  and  aoybeana  under  tha  00- 
percent  program.  Thoee  oropa  ahould  be 
added  to  the  preeent  baaiee  oorn.  wheat, 
tobaoeo.  cotton,  rloe,  and  peanuta.  Surely 
the  great  feed  cropa,  oata  and  barley,  have  a 
right  to  oonalderatlon.  Theee  help  to  aet 
the  prlee  reeelved  by  farmere  for  their  cattle, 
hoga,  ahaep.  poultry,  and  dairy  produota. 

Now,  ladlea  and  gentlemen.  X  regret  that 
there  are  too  many  good  people— yee.  even 
In  our  Mventh  diatrtet  dependent  upon  de- 
eent  farm-oommodlty  prieea  tor  their  own 
proaperlty,  who  object  to  a  90-peroent  price- 
aupport  Aoor  under  atorablo  oommooltlea, 
They  do  not  atop  to  thiah  that  while  other 
iroupo  are  protoeted,  aad  durtat  that  pe- 
riod of  auoh  proleotloa,  airtoutturo  gnual  of 
aoooaalty  have  alaittar  help  from  Vaolo  ■aik. 
If  tbo  farnMN  are  to  hope  to  otay  la  bu8l« 
n899  and  praduoo  the  oilw,  Bieat.  aad  toedo 
that  everybody  la  the  Uallod  itatoa  aeeda 
for  their  ehUdroa  aad  thamaolvoa. 

With  induttry  eajoylni  tariff  proteotlon, 
with  bargalalai  powore  aad  mlalmum-wage 
lawa  to  proteot  labor,  with  the  ahlpplag  and 
alrltao  Interoeta  rooolvlat  mUlloae  of  dollara 
aaaually  la  aubaldlea,  ooruialy  tho  baalo  la. 
duatry  of  the  Natloa— afrleulturo— upoa 
whioh  our  oatlre  eooaomy  deponda,  ahould 
be  adequately  protoeted.  To  permit  farm 
oommodlty  prieea  to  atay  beneata  parity  will 
ultimately  meaa  poople  out  of  work  by  the 
mllllona  la  thla  Natloa  o(  oure,  I  repeat, 
there  are  people— maay  of  them  mlatn- 
formed,  and  aome  of  them  without  eomplete 
mrormatloa  oa  the  aubjoot— who  orltlolae 
our  prlooMupport  proiram,  but  theee  tolka 
loaf  alfht  of  the  foot  that  you  luat  oaanot 
put  up  a  bulldint  without  a  aolld  founda* 
tloai  you  luat  oaaaot  have  a  proaperoui 
oooBMBy  ^ith  aa  laoolvoat  or  ahaky  baalo 
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hM  b«MI  tb«  &«t 

MiUra 
I  taw  «allia  tMi  to 

Ml 

at  tiM 
that 
10  tiMH  tiM  total 
tato  tiM 
•t    iBMt    tlO 

Toor 
fear  •ttm- 

M  WIUOB  for 
•M  m  1  year.  One  a€  thoM 
tar  otlMn  to  aqoal  to 
•n  tliaft  tlw  tamers  of  Amwrtca  can  poael- 
bly  be  a»arfed  with  since  ISSS.  even  tboach 
jtm  laslet  on  wnfairly  ctaarflnc  against  tbem 
tbe  tXS  MlUoa  sobaldy  (or  oonsmners  dur- 
tttc  World  War  II— a  sobekly  which  did  acrl- 
eultore  no  (ood,  but  helped  to  hold  down 
the  |»ica  that  the  oonsamers  had  to  pay  for 
their  food. 

Bow  aoany  of  «1m  eaosmners  In  our  towns 
and  TtUages  would  enjoy  this  employment 
they  now  have  wtthoot  the  pros- 
f  arman  on  the  edge  of  their  vUlage 
to  create  the  need  for  the  work  they  are 
doing.  The  stabilising  Influence  of  the  price- 
support  program  Is  rltal  to  agriculture  and 
to  ow  nation  for  the  reasons  I  have  di»- 
caned.  And  remember  this  too.  it  provides 
insurance  of  sn  adequate  food  siq>ply  for 
the  156  million  peopto  in  this  great  United 
Btatcs  of  Amrrtca. 


EXTEtlSiaN  OP  RFafARKB 


HON.  BARRT  M.  GOLDWATER 


Bf  THX  SENATS  OP  THZ  TJNTTBD  STATES 
Friday.  Man  i.  1953 

Mr.  GOLOWATER.  ICr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Rkcobd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Indian  Citizens."  from 
the  April  27. 1953.  issue  of  the  Oregonian. 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  I  desire  to  have  this 
editorial  Inserted  because  l^slation  has 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress this  year  proposing  to  take  the 
ahackles  from  the  Indians,  and  raise 
them  to  their  proper  place  alongside 
their  white  brothers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

TttaiAM  CmzzMs 

Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  McKay's  ex- 
pressed policy  of  working  toward  tbe  assim- 
ilation of  Indians  into  the  educational,  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  of  the  American 
people  In  general  coincides  with  a  report  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  along 


MMMlttM,  prualag  Um  t 
Ni  palat.  MM  nb  M«i 


Tta*  MsnclaHoo  baaded  fey 
Ms  drtv*  fior  tawngnmnn  ot  all 
WMmoa  ctttMOB  on  eoort  rtUlngs  in 
and  OkUfonUa.  IMht  Oaten,  foiinael  tor  the 
aaaocutkm.  poinu  oat  that  the  atyth  at 
Indian  wardship  arises  from  an  optnlop  by 
Chief  Josttoe  Marshall  ot  the  United  Statea 
Supreme  Court  In  1832.  Marshall  held  that 
an  Tnrtlsn  tribe  was  not  a  foreign  nation.  feM 
rather  a  domestic  aarton.  and  In  Its  poaitkm 
toward  the  United  SUtes  isseiiihlurt  tkat  <tf 
award  to  a  guardian. 

The  Arlsona  Supreme  Court  followed  this 
llDe  too  far  In  ruUng.  In  IMS.  that  In<llans 
eodd  not  vote  because  they  were  persons 
under  guardianship,  a  group  barred  by  Arl- 
aona's  oonsUtutlon.  But  In  IMS  the  uune 
court  reversed  Itself  and  recognised  the  fviU 
dtlzeoAblp  rights  of  Indians.  So  far  as  prop- 
erty ownership  is  concerned,  the  court  held, 
the  United  States  Oovemment  occupies  the 
position  of  s  trustee,  not  s  guardian. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  followed  the 
same  reasoning  in  ruling,  in  1953.  that  In- 
dians were  entitled  to  welfare,  even  though 
residing  on  reservations,  as  well  as  other 
ettlaenship  rights.  Becently  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ruled  in  an  Arlxona  case  that  im<i«nf 
are  entitled  to  social  security. 

"A  *  *  *  confusion  that  helps  to  main- 
tain the  legend  of  Indian  wardship  •  •  •  u 
the  tendency  of  nonlswyers  to  confuse  two 
very  different  relationships — trustee  and 
guardianship."  Mr.  Cohen  reports. 

"Oiiardlanship  is  a  relation  that  limits  the 
personal  rights  of  a  ward.  Trusteeship  Is  a 
relation  that  limits  the  property  rights  ot  a 
trustee  and  makes  the  trustee  tbs  servant  of 
the  trust  beneficiary." 

The  fact  of  Indian  dtteenahlp  seems  now 
to  be  clearly  upheld  in  the  law.  But.  In  prac- 
tice, the  Oovemment — and  the  publlc-^has 
treated  Indians  as  If  they  were  wards.  Sec- 
retary McKay  and  a  Republican  Congress 
may  be  expected  to  work  toward  a  goal  of 
establishing  Indians  as  full  participanU  in 
the  privUeges  and  duties  of  citizenship.  It 
Is  a  program  too  long  neglected. 


ImnifraBt  Fram  Satelfitc  Coaatrj  Com- 
Mcnds  Hoase  U«-Amerkaa  Actmtiet 
Committee  Hcariaf t  tmd  Offers  $5,000 
ID  Catli  To  Pay  Oae-Way  Ticket  for 
G>mmanists  Back  to  Rossia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

or  csuvouns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RE8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1953 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  of  the  recent  Los  Angeles  hear- 


flB^^V    ^^f     Wm^W    fl^^^^B^W     wwww^^VB^^W^^^Mil^w    ^W%lw«^ 

I  ItMlVld  Iht  WHtMl  iff  tiM  IHMr  1 

Nt  forth  frwB  Mr.  Jmbm  W. 
Tte  kiUr  mmkM  tor  lUttf. 
U  alM  wmloing  UmnIb  m  udiimU 
Mfed  MNh  potrtoile  wordt.  UmI  I  proaipUy 
weurtd  th*  ptrmlMlon  oT  Mr.  OompM 
le  uk  wninlmoui  oonwnt  to  tnitrt  It 
t&  Um  ComtiattoiiMi  lUoou  m  ihal  yoa 
and  all  mjr  otiMr  ooHtumt  aOfhl  ala» 
Bolt  Its  lifwtfttrinft 

Tott  will  note  that  tha  tottcrvriter  It 
tha  father  of  a  dlstlngulihcd  Amtrteaa 
•oMItr  en  route  to  Korta.  ^You  will  also 
Dote  that  said  writer  of  the  letter,  ta 
hta  Tery  first  sentence.  anno^inoM  that 
be  was  bom  in  one  of  the  satellite  eoun- 
tries  of  RuHla.  I  know  you  wiU  heartily 
join  with  me  In  congratulating  this  dls- 
tlnf«lihed  and  patriotic  dtlaen  of  the 
grwit  33d  Congressional  District.  Lot 
Angeles  County.  Calif.,  for  putting  and 
placing  some  of  his  vigorous,  vigilant  ap- 
preciation of  his  adopted  country  thuf 
before  us.  and  that  you  would  also  want 
me  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr.  Com- 
pas  for  this  very  emphatic  word  of  i^h 
preciation  and  of  approval  of  the  work 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  the  recent  Los  Angelee 
hearings. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congressman  Cltdk  Dotlb. 

Huntinpton  Park.  Calif. 

Deai  Comobsssmah  Donx:  I  was  bom  ir 
one  of  the  satellite  countries  of  Russia.  1 
recently  listened  to  the  radio  broadcast  from 
Red  Budapest.  I  have  several  friends  whc 
still  receive  letters  from  there. 

We  dlsciiss  these  letters  often,  and  we  are 
all  smsTSid  at  the  method  used  by  the  peof^ 
being  Investigated  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  In  order  to  avoid 
answering  the  questions,  stating  that  ac- 
cording to  amendments  1,  4,  and  6  at  the 
Constitution,  they  are  not  oMlgated  to  an- 
swer questions  of  this  nature. 

These  people  are  being  protected  by  th« 
same  Constitution  they  are  trying  to  destroy 
It  U  so  despairing  to  realize  that  there  li 
nothing  we  can  do  about  this.  They  ar« 
making  fools  of  all  of  us.  yet  we  mtist  sit 
back  and  take  It. 

I  became  a  citizen  of  this  country  when  1 
was  21  years  old.  I  am  proud  and  grateful 
of  the  c^portimtty  to  live  in  America;  to 
raise  my  children  In  a  land  of  freedom  and 
equal  rights  'or  all.  I  have  $5,000  In  the 
bank  that  I  have  saved,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  you  ask  those  rats  to  get  out  of  otir 
country  and  go  to  Russia.  I  wlU  gladly  give 
them  my  $5,000  to  buy  one-way  tickets  to 
Russia.  If  they  need  more,  I  will  do  my  bast 
to  raise  additional  money. 

My  son  left  for  Korea  this  morning.  Ha 
had  to  go  because  people  like  these  Commu« 
nlsts  refuse  to  let  the  world  live  In  peace. 
It  Is  of  no  concern  to  them  that  thousands 
or  our  boys  mxist  pay  with  thetr  lives  bo- 
cause  of  their  sellUhnesB  and  greed. 

These  people  Mve  In  America.  They  en- 
Joy  an  the  privileges  of  American  citizens, 
yet  they  betray  our  country  in  every  way 
possible.  This,  Indeed.  Is  an  Instilt  to  every 
loyal  American.  Is  there  nothing  we  can  doj 
Sincerely. 

Jambb  W.  CoMPsa. 

South  Oan^  Cslif. 
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IXnraXON  OP  UBIAMDI 

HON.  SAMUU  W.  TORH 


IN  m  NOOM  OP  MHNIHBrrATIVM 

IfoiMlcir.  May  If.  ifM 

Mr.  YORTT.  Mr.  Bptaktr,  at  tht 
Umt  of  th«  Amartoaa  Itovolutlon  tha 
ColonlM  had  already  MtablUhtd  aa  Im- 
portant marohant  marlM  raportod  to 
number  1,311  ootangotnt  vemeb  of  near- 
ly 4  mlllloD  Umu.  They  were  good  shipa 
and  were  known  and  respected  In  porta 
throughout  the  world.  These  ^Ips  car- 
ried our  exports  abroad  and  returned 
bringing  more  colonists  and  badly  need- 
ed equipment  and  supplies.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  contributed  greatly  to  our 
self -sufficiency,  and  it  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  future  commercial  great- 
ness of  the  young  Nation. 

Between  1865  and  the  years  of  World 
War  I  our  merchant  marine  declined 
sharply.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  we  were  carrying  only  9  percent 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  our  own  ships. 
During  World  War  I  we  learned  that  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine  Is 
vital  for  national  defense  in  time  of 
emergency  as  well  as  for  our  trade  and 
commerce  in  peacetime.  This  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  (A  1935, 
which  states  in  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy that  we  shall  have  a  merchant  ma- 
rine sufficient  to  carry  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  to  serve  as  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

The  merchant  marine  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  as  an  aid  to  the  ship- 
building industry.  It  was  intended  to 
absorb  the  excess  of  costs  of  construct- 
ing vessels  in  American  shipyards  over 
that  in  foreign  shipyards.  The  purpose 
of  the  construction  subsidy  was  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry alive  and  to  provide  emplojrment 
for  American  worlunen. 

On  April  30,  1953.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  cut  the  budget  by  the 
amount  of  $118,500,000.  which  amount 
had  been  requested  for  the  construction 
of  5  new  vessels.  The  5  vessels  consisted 
of  4  passenger-cargo  ships  and  1  proto- 
type tanker. 

I  am  in  favor  of  effecting  economies 
whenever  they  can  be  Judiciously 
adopted.  But  I  oppose  cutting  this 
amount  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  new  ships.  If  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  important  to  us 
In  the  past,  it  is  fully  as  important  to 
us  now.  We  need  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  to  carry  on  our  foreign  trade. 
Even  more,  we  vitally  need  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  to  help  safeguard  and  pre- 
serve our  American  way  of  life.  Insofar 
as  this  reduction  of  the  budget  tends  to 
reduce  our  merchant  fleet  by  Ave  new 
ships,  I  believe  it  is  false  economy. 

The  further  reduction  in  ship  con- 
struction will  mean  that  more  American 
workmen  will  be  deprived  of  Jobs.  Jobs 
in  the  industry  have  steadily  declined 
in  recent  years.    For  instance,  in  1947 


Ihwt  WW*  AbottI  IM.001  WMttn  «i« 
ptoytd  IB  AflMrlM  lA  ahlp^MlBi  tad 
ripairtBi,  ly  IMO.  the  emptonMAl 
fltura  had  dropped  to  HOOO.  a  decTMM 
of  Marty  10  parotPl  In  4  Mart. 

Tht  ttoto  of  our  mtiohtal  atrtat  It 
ot  eptoltl  ImporUaet  to  CtUfomlt. 
Durint  the  year  tMl.  rtporH  atiow  thtl 
ovtr  M  mUlloB  tont  of  oommodlUtt 
flowed  through  tht  buiy  porlt  of  our 
Butt.  At  for  ship  oonstruotton^  a  rt* 
tent  turvty  points  out  thtt  California 
has  within  her  boundartti  a  total  of  SI 
thlpbuUdlBi  and  rtpalring  yards.  Tht 
Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  dur- 
ing 1850  the  average  employment  In 
California  for  the  Industry  amounted  to 
S1,72S  persons.  These  figures  Indicate 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  keen  concern 
with  which  the  people  of  my  State  re- 
gard our  merchant  marine,  m  view  of 
the  great  national  Importance  of  the 
merchant  marine,  and  also  its  special 
Importaixie  to  the  west  coast,  I  feel  we 
should  not  eliminate  money  from  the 
budget  intended  for  new  ship  construc- 
tion. I  hope  a  way  can  be  found  to 
effect  restoration  of  the  funds  involved. 

Allied  shipping  losses  in  World  War 
n  were  at  one  time  so  severe  that  our 
whole  position  was  in  great  Jeopardy. 
Today  potential  enemies  are  still  add- 
ing to  an  already  powerful  fleet  of  vast- 
ly improved  submarines.  They  also  are 
adding  to  their  fleet  of  long-range 
bombers.  It  takes  time  to  replace  ship- 
ping losses;  time  to  learn  to  counter 
costly  surprise  methods  of  naval  attack ; 
time  to  get  shipyards  into  operation  and 
to  train  workers.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  risk  further  dimtni<^ing  our 
shipbuilding  program  or  our  shipbuild- 
ing potenUal  dtiring  this  critical  period 
In  our  history. 


Stretdiiaf  Oar  Airpowcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESENTATIVXS 

Jfonday.  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  11, 
1953: 

SraRcimro  Otts  Antpot 


Tbe  administration's  decision  to  cut  the 
new  Air  Force  appropriations  by  SS  billion 
aeema  to  this  newspaper  a  risky  kind  of  econ- 
omy. Any  cut  In  defenae  spending  can  of 
cMurse  be  portrayed  as  dangerous.  But  the 
Indefinite  postponement  of  a  143-wlng  Air 
Force  and  the  leveling  off  of  strength  at  be- 
tween 110  and  120  wings  inevitably  will 
mean  reductions  In  projected  air  defense  and 
tactical  support  capabUltles — elements  -in 
which  the  Air  Force  Is  weak.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  Soviet  capabilities  and  the  Jarring 
conclusions  of  the  project  Lincoln  and  proj- 
ect Bast  River  studies,  a  reduction  in  these 
elements  la  hasardous.  Ck>mlng  diiring  the 
Soviet  peace  offensive,  moreover.  It  may  be 
taken  by  our  allies  as  an  Invitation  to  relax. 

Thla  newspaper  has  strongly  criticized 
■ome  of  the  Air  Force  end  runs  In  the  past. 
Alrpower  to  the  exclusion  of  other  necessary 


•treailh,  laeludlai  teoaftti  tlreatth>  u 
sUUotjeeUoaaMex  Bui  there  hts  tita  a  Itl 
er  reiataktat  tteui  whet  eeasututei  aa  aie* 
tutto,  awtnaiat  pesiuve  et  tefease  slate  the 
aaie  ef  the  dettle  over  whethw  the  mttlitry 
buttei  ehouM  ts  iweUrt  «r  lainssa  tuiioa 
tolltra  watt  Is  ■Uttilat  tteut  the  pro* 
pesst  eat  Is  that  tl  Is  very  lemely  ta  air* 

Swer.  This  must  be  peruoulerly  oiyeltty* 
i  to  teasier  T»ie>  vrtio  bss  etUet  tor  aMte 
♦laphesls  oa  tlipawer  tleaf  with  a  slsth 
ta  toe  auuiery  tutiel. 

It  Is  poaslMt  to  uatertlMkd  the  atmtalH 
tiaUoa%  auesssM.  It  you  are  folat  to  eu% 
a  BftUltary  budfet,  |ou  have  to  eul  wbsre  Um 
big  moaey  la  That,  uateaiably.  It  to  alr- 
orart  proeuraoMnv  Tbe  Army  Is  virtually 
at  Its  projactsd  atrengtb  and  the  Navy  ta 
well  advanoad.  tt  would  hava  baao  tutUe 
to  cut.  aay.  Amy  runda  for  tanks  or  amaau- 
nttioh  that  ara  abortly  to  ba  daUvartd.  TtM 
Navy  gava  Ita  No.  1  prlortty  to  a  third  larga 
aircraft  carrlar.  and  a  cut  h«r«  would  hava 
Sown  In  tha  taoa  ot  mUltary  Judgmanv 
Banoa  tha  economlaera  looked  at  tha  Air 
Foroa.  whloh  la  tha  most  vulnarabla  baeausa 
ita  expansion  ta  tha  least  far  advanced. 

TO  be  sure,  a  cutback  In  future  plans  ta 
pref»ah)e  to  a  cutback  in  standing  foreaa; 
and  fortunately  only  minor  reductions  are 
to  be  made  in  existing  strength.  Moreover, 
the  143-wing  flgxire  is  not  neoeesarlly  a  valid 
goal  in  all  oirciimstancea.  The  now-aban- 
doned target-date  theory — that  the  United 
States  must  have  so  much  power  to  meet  a 
maximum  danger  by  such  and  such  a  data- 
has  been  highly  misleading. 

But  the  effect  of  the  cutback  ta  to  confine 
the  Air  Force  to  a  level  below  that  neocasary 
for  the  performance  of  a  rounded  mission. 
Because  strategic  striking  power  U  the  prime 
deterrent  to  genena  wu-,  the  Air  Force  would 
have  to  concentrate  on  that.  But  only  a 
bare  start  has  been  made  on  air  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  a  really  effective 
air  defense  ta  too  expensive  to  be  practicable: 
but  any  air  defense,  to  be  xiseful.  has  to  be 
In  being  before  a  war  starts.  It  cannot  be 
provided  after  the  bomba  start  dropping. 

By  the  same  token,  a  cutback  in  tactical 
aviation  would  lessen  our  capability  to  cope 
with  other  than  all-out  war.  Tet,  as  the 
expertence  In  Korea  and  Indochina  shows, 
there  are  many  situations  In  which  the  stra- 
tegic striking  arm  cannot  be  brought  fully 
to  bear;  indeed,  such  situations  may  multi- 
ply. Oontrol  of  the  air  would  be  ImiKwsl- 
ble  without  adequate  tactical  planes.  Full 
use  of  our  new  weapons  also  would  depend 
upon  tactical  as  well  as  strategic  aviation. 

Because  of  the  long  lead  time  In  aircraft 
procurement,  it  ta  necessary  to  provide  now 
for  the  planes  that  will  be  needed  in  1956  and 
1957.  If  funds  for  attainment  of  the  goal 
are  cut  back,  the  obsolescence  factor  rises 
among  present  planee.  Thus,  if  the  143- 
wlng  program  were  posQ>oned  and  then 
taken  up  a  year  later.  It  would  require  even 
more  money.  And  that,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
sure to  balance  tbe  budget,  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  obtain. 

There  ta  no  wholly  satisfactory  standard 
of  measurement  for  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  defenae  budget.  The  safest  yard- 
stick, however,  ta  the  Soviet  war  potential — 
and  thta,  as  General  Bradley  made  clear  last 
week,  has  in  no  way  dimintahed.  An  un- 
balanced budget  also  presents  hasards,  and 
certainly  the  decision  on  whether  to  aggra- 
vate the  present  deficit  is  one  of  the  most 
important  the  admlntatratlon  will  have  to 
make.  But  It  looks  as  if  the  admlntatra- 
tlon, in  slashing  so  heavily  into  alrpower. 
had  chosen  the  easy  rather  than  the  prudent 
way  to  economy.  Even  with  stringent  con- 
trol elsewhere,  it  may  be  that  the  country 
cannot  support  a  large  Air  Force  with  any 
hope  of  balancing  the  budget.  The  ques- 
tion ta  whether,  at  least  untU  the  Kremlin 
makes  some  practical  moves  to  reduce  ten- 
alona,  tlita  ta  not  the  leaser  danger. 
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OpiBXHi  Poll  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

OF 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

or  DfDUKA 

IN  THS  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speftker, 
for  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
conductioR  an  opinion  poll  among  the 
voters  at  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict at  Indiana  on  questions  of  major 
concern  facing  the  first  session  of  the 
83d  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  my  survey  has  been 
twofold:  First,  to  determine,  in  broad 
terms,  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  my 
constituents  on  vital  issues,  both  domes- 
tic and  international;  and.  second,  to 
stimulate  public  interest  lit,  and  discus- 
sion of,  national  affairs. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  early  in 
April  to  a  substahtial  cross  section  of 
voters  in  the  four  northern  Indiana 
counties  I  represent^-St.  Joseph.  Elk- 
hart, La  Porte,  and  Marshall.  To  insure 
complete  coverage,  third  district  news- 
papers also  were  Invited  to  puUish  the 
questions,  as  a  public  service,  and  ask 
their  readers  to  clip  them  and  send  them 
to  me  with  their  answers. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  every  major 
newspaper  in  the  district  cooperated  in 
the  survey,  including  the  following:  The 
Bouth  Bend  Tribune,  the  Elkhart  Truth, 
the  Michigan  City  News-Dispatch,  the 
La  Porte  Herald-Argiis.  the  Goshen 
News-Democrat,  the  Plymouth  Pilot- 
News,  the  Nappanee  Advance-Nfews,  the 
Farmer's  Exchange,  the  Bremen  In- 
quirer, the  Middlebury  Independent,  the 
Wakarusa  Tribune,  the  Bristol  Banner, 
the  Tri-Coimty  News,  the  Westville  Indi- 
cator, the  La  Crosse  Sentinel,  the  River 
Park  Advisor,  and  the  Osceola  Owl. 

The  results  have  been  more  than 
gratifying.  A  total  at  15,172  question- 
naires— both  mail  and  newspaper — have 
been  returned  to  date,  and  ballots  are 
still  coming  in.  This  remarkable  re- 
^xmse  indicates  that  my  constituents 
are  keenly  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens  and  are  deeply  concerned  with 
problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

Space  was  reserved  on  the  question- 
naire for  comment  and  more  than  half 
of  those  responding  added  explanatory 
remarks.  Many  took  this  means  of 
qualifying  their  yes-and-no  answers  or 
of  discussing  other  issues  of  current  in- 
terest not  included  in  the  poll. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  have  been 
rather  evenly  spread  over  the  past  6 
weelcs  and — within  the  limitations  of 
any  poD— they  reflect  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  the  Third  Indiana  District 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
1953.  Their  views  are  of  timely  signifi- 
cance as  the  Congress,  under  new  leader- 
ship, proceeds  with  the  active  consider- 
ation of  many  of  these  issues. 


Here  are  the  results  of  the  poll  as 
tabulated  by  the  IBM  Service  Bureau, 
an  impartial  private  ooncem: 

(Pciueut] 


[Percent] 


L  Sboold  CoBgreH  tmtaaob  the 
budget  before  wil««lm  iKeef 

2.  Do  you  tsvor  more  aoreasiTe 
proewatioa  of  tke  war  in  the 
Far  KastT 

X  Should  Congnaa  continue  to 
jnyestlpnte  eoninitniisin  In 
education? 

4.  Should  control  of  the  so-called 
tidelands  be  returned  to  the 
StatcaT 

A.  D*  yon  farer  farther  eeonomic 
aid  tor  Europe? 

6.  Do  you  favor  hirther  military 

aid  for  ."Inrone? 

7.  Should  I  oJted  States  financial 

support  of  the  United  Nations 
be  rcdijcedT 

8.  Shoald    the    reciprocal    trade 

agreements  program  be  eon- 

tlinied? 

t.  Do  yoa  faTcr  statehaod  tor 
Hawaii? 

10.  Do  yea  (kvor  statehood  fbr 
Alaaka? 

U.  Do  yoa  favor  eontinoation  of 
rent  oootrob  (dty  voters 
onlT)? 

UL  Bboald  tlie  farm  parity  prire- 
support  program  be  con- 
ttaaed? 


Yes 

No 

Don't 
knov 

71 

S 
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n 
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» 

29 

SI 

M 

43 

a 
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«6 

33 

n 

u 

t 
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n 

U 

i 

It 

14 

10 

N 

a 

8 

33 

83 

M 

Tea 

No 

Doo't 
know 

7.  ShooM  TTnltcd  i^ateti  mriport  of 
the    Unitt>d   Nations  be     ra- 
du(«d? 

8» 

71 

St 
75 
TO 

a 

7 

• 

M 

14 

IS 

SS 

8.  Sboold    the    raeiptwl     trad* 

afrreeraeots    program  be  ood- 
tinuedT                         

33 

0.  Do    you    favor    statehood    for 

Hawaii? 

M.  Da   you    taw   statehood   for 
Afatfka? 

11 

rent  oontrolsT                       ... 

10 

12.  Should    the  farai  parity    prioe 
support    program    be    ooo- 
tianed? ^ 

ft 

CoBfres*  C«D  and  Sheold  Abolisk 
PoU  Tax 


Two  additional  questions,  dealing  with 
problems  of  specific  interest  to  farmers, 
were  directed  to  rural  voters.  The  ques- 
tions asked  and  the  replies  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Should  the  social -security  pro- 
gram be  expanded  to  cover  farmers? 


No 


Dont  know 


Second.  Should  farm-price  supports 
be  continued  at  90  percent  of  parity? 
Set  at  100  percent  of  parity?  Placed  on 
a  flexible  75-100  percent  scale?  Ended 
entirely? 

Percent 

Continued  at  90  percent 23 

Set  at  100  percent ._     14 

Flexible  75-100  percent .    ,      _" '_    29 

Ended  entirely .^IIH    28 

Don't  know — -.. I.."—      6 

As  a  separate  project,  students  of  Oov- 
emment,  social  studies  and  history  in 
high  schools  of  the  third  district  were 
Invited,  through  their  principals,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  poll.  Students  of  more 
than  20  high  schools  were  polled  by  their 
Instructors,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
questions,  and  the  returns  by  classes 
were  reported  to  my  office.  The  results 
of  this  high-school  poll,  based  on  a  tab- 
ulation of  2,284  student  votes,  are  as 
follows: 

(Percent 


L  Shoold  Oongress  baUnoe  the 

budget  before  reducing  taaeeT. 

2.  Do  you  favor  more  aggressive 

Kosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
■•  East? 

S.  fihoald  Congress  continue  to 
investigate  communism  in 
education? 

4.  Should  control  of  the  MvcilVd 
tidelands  be  returned  to  the 
States?.. 

Ik  Do  you  favor  further  eoonoinic 
aid  for  Europe? 

a  Do  you  favor  further  military' 
aid  for  Europe? 


Yea 


No 


S3 


47 


40 


10 

38 

8 

K 
37 
40 


Don't 
know 


7 

15 

3 

34 
14 
17 


EXTENSION  OF  ROlf  ARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  TSX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pebm- 
ary  2.  I  introduced  H.  R  2477  to  make 
the  poll  tax  illegal  in  the  small  nvmiber 
of  States  still  levying  it.  I  believe 
hearings  on  this  and  similar  bills  should 
be  scheduled  without  further  delay. 
There  are.  of  course,  some  who  contend 
Congress  cannot  constitutionally  abolish 
the  poll  Ux.  I  disagree  with  their 
reasoning  but,  in  any  event,  that  is  a 
matter  the  courts  can  only  decide  if  we 
pass  an  anti-poll-tax  act,  thereby  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  a  test  case. 

AlfALTSIS  or  H.  B.  «47T 

H.  R  2477  defines  poll  tax  to  include 
any  tax  imposed  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
prerequisite  to,  or  consequence  of,  voting 
in  a  national  election,  meaning  thereby 
voting  or  registering  to  vote  in  any  pri- 
mary or  other  election  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, or  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     It  is  made  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  levy,  collect  or  require 
such  a  tax.  or  otherwise  Interfere  with 
the  vote  of  a  person  in  any  national  elec- 
tion because  of  failure  to  pay  or  assume 
the  obligation  of  payment  of  such  tax. 
Such  interference  shall  be  deemed  an 
abridgment  of  the  right  and  privilege  of 
that  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote, 
and  an  obstruction  to  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government.    In  the  event 
of  violation  or  threatened  violation  re- 
course to  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  is  provided,  and 
that  court  is  authorized  to  issue,  with- 
out bond,  such  orders  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  insure  the  prompt  and  effective 
compliance  with  the  law.   Appeals  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  provided.    In  addition, 
there    is    a    separability    clause    which 
would  protect  those  parts  of  the  act  not 
found  to  be  invalid  in  case  some  provi- 
sions were  to  be  stricken  as  unconsUtu- 
tionaL 

I'XGAL  BASIS  or  H.  K.  14TT 

The  problem  of  poU  tax  involves  a 
number  of  provisions  of  the  ConstituUon. 
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Article  I,  section  2,  clause  1,  says  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  electors  in  each  State  who 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  Similarly,  the  17th 
amendment  provides  the  same  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  electors  for  Sena- 
tors. The  14th  amendment  is  applicable 
to  the  subject  for  it  states  that  no  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  abridging 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  the  citl- 
cens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case 
such  abridgement  operates  as  a  denial  of 
the  voting  right,  except  for  participation 
in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  of  the  offending  State  in 
the  House  of  Repreaentatii'es  shall  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  abridge- 
ment effected.  Under  the  19th  amend- 
ment the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  many  not  be  abridged  on 
account  of  sex.  Article  I.  section  4. 
clause  1.  states  that  the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  State  but  that  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  alter  the  State  regula- 
tions. Further,  Congress  has  power  un- 
der article  I,  section  8.  clause  18,  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  in  carrying  out  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Constitutton.  Powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States  are  reserved  by  article  X  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 
These  are  the  constitutional  provisions 
haVfng  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
matter  of  H.  R  2477. 

Madison,  arguing  earnestly  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Constitution  after  it  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Convention  to  the 
States  for  ratification,  said,  in  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  who  were  to  be  the 
electors  of  the  Federal  Representatives, 
that  they  were  to  be  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  the 
rich  more  than  the  poor;  not  the  learned 
more  than  the  ignorant;  not  the  haughty 
heirs  of  distinguished  names  more  than 
the  humble  sons  of  obscurity  and  un- 
propitious  fortune.  The  electors  were  to 
be  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — see  the  Federalist,  No. 
LVn.  Hamilton,  also  arguing  just  as 
earnestly  for  approval,  stated  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  evident  than  the  fact 
that  exclusive  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  legislatures  of  regulating  election 
for  the  National  Government  would 
leave  the  existence  of  the  Union  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  They  could 
at  any  moment  destroy  the  Union  by 
neglecting  to  provide  for  the  choice  of 
persons  to  administer  its  affairs.  There 
was  littie  purpose,  he  said,  in  arguing 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  the  States  would 
neglect  to  provide  for  such  a  choice  at 
persons  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  because  the  constitutional  possi- 
bility of  such  a  neglect,  without  a 
remedy,  constituted  an  unanswerable  ob- 
jection— See  the  Federalist  Nos.  IJX.  LX. 

In  Missouri  v.  Holland  ((1920)  252 
U.  S.  416.  433)  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
that  a  constitutional  law  case  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  whole  ex- 
perience  of    the    Nation.    Further,   In 
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McCtOloeh  T.  Maryland  (1819)  4  Wheat. 
316.  424)  it  was  said  that  no  trace  is 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  an  inten- 
tion to  create  a  dependence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  on  the 
States  for  the  execution  of  the  great 
powers  assigned  to  it.  Its  means  are 
adequate  to  its  ends  and  on  those  means 
alone  was  It  expected  to  rely  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  ends.  To  impose 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  necessity  at  resorting  to  means 
which  it  cannot  control  would  render 
Its  course  precarious,  the  result  of  its 
measures  uncertain,  and  create  a  de- 
pendence on  State  government  which 
might  disappoint  its  most  important 
designs. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  the  matter 
of  the  poll  tax  and  its  standing.  Since 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  vote 
for  Federal  officers  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  clear  author- 
ity to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  free 
exercise  of  such  right  It  has  recog- 
nized this  authority  to  legislate  regard- 
ing the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Federal  officers  in  the  act  of  September 
16,  1942— 56th  United  States  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  page  753 — wherein  it  pro- 
vided that  no  person  in  the  military 
service  in  time  of  war  shall  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  voting  in  any  election 
for  President,  Vice  President,  or  for 
Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  pay  a  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  to  make  payment  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
that  purpose.  The  poll  tax  is  a  revenue 
measure.  It  has  no  relationship  to  the 
<Iualifications  required  of  American  citi- 
zens for  exercising  the  right  to  vote.  It 
is  used  In  some  States  merely  as  a  re- 
striction or  a  limitation  on  the  franchise 
and  as  such  it  not  only  can.  but  must 
be,  condemned  by  Congress  if  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  constitutional  right  to 
vote  is  to  be  protected.  The  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  constitutional  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  for 
Federal  officers,  and  Congress  can  and 
should  legislate  to  terminate  this 
abridgment.  Therefore,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  not  necessary  to 
achieve  a  result  which  is  within  the 
existing  power  of  the  Congress. 

The  States,  in  prescribing  the  (luali- 
flcations  of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not 
do  this  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
Meml>ers  of  Congress.  n(^  can  they 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voters 
for  those  eo  nomine.  They  define  who 
are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of 
their  own  legislature  and  the  Supreme 
Ckiurt  says  that  these  persons  shall  vote 
for  Members  of  the  Congress  in  that 
State.  It  adopts  the  qualifications  thus 
furnished  as  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
electors  for  Members  of  Congress.  Ex 
parte  Yarbrough  ((1884)  110  U.  S.  651. 
663) .  While  in  the  loose  sense  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  right  to  vote  for  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  is  a  right  derived 
from  the  States — Minor  v.  Happersett 
((1874)  21  Wall.  162,  170)— the  state- 
ment is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
States  are  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  legislate  as  provided  by  article  I. 


section  2.  clause  1,  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  has  not  restricted  State  action 
by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to  regulate 
elections  under  article  I,  section  4,  clause 
1,  and  imder  article  I.  section  8.  clause 
18.  See  U.  S.  v.  Classic  ( (1941 )  313  U.  S. 
299,  315).  See  also  Ex  parte  Siebold 
((1879)  100  U.  S.  371).  But.  we  have 
already  disposed  of  the  claim  that  the 
requirement  of  a  capitation  or  poll  tax 
is  a  valid  qualification.  It  is  not.  It 
is  merely  a  limitation  on  the  franchise. 
Further,  it  is  the  pren)gative  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  words  therein  used.  By 
refusing  to  pass  legislation  iaanning  the 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  Congress 
has  prevented  the  presentation  of  an 
adequate  case  for  determining  the  issue 
finally  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  H.  R  2477  to  f  umisli 
that  opportunity. 


The  Charlotte  Obscnrer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or  MOBTB  CABOLXVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  JONAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  0*  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  coxmtry  is  the  Charlotte  Observer. 
This  newspaper  is  published  at  Char- 
lotte in  North  Carolina's  10th  Congres- 
sional District 

The  many  thousands  of  pec^le  who 
rely  upon  the  Charlotte  Observer  for 
their  morning  news  were  pleased  and 
gratified  at  the  national  recognitic«i 
given  this  newsp)aper  recently  when  it 
was  awarded  second  honorable  mention 
in  a  contest  participated  in  by  733  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  coveted  Ayer  Cup  Award,  tat  excel- 
lence in  typography,  makeup,  and 
printing. 

The  fact  that  the  Charlotte  Observer 
was  ranked  Just  below  the  New  York 
Times  in  this  contest  is  in  itself  indica- 
tive of  the  excelloice  of  the  paper. 

The  national  recognition  which  was 
given  this  outstanding  newspaper  in  my 
district  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  and 
the  assembly  in  its  1953  session  unani- 
mously adopted  a  joint  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  newspaper  upon  the  rec- 
ognition and  commending  it  for  the  high 
quality  of  its  service  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  quote  the  en- 
tire resolution  of  the  general  assem- 
b^  due  to  its  length,  but  would  like  to 
include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
following  papagraph  which  sums  up  the 
feelings  of  the  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  ccmceming 
this  outstanding  newspaper: 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  through  its  re- 
portorlal,  tjrpographical,  and  other  depart- 
ments fairly.  Impartially,  and  In  an  un- 
slanted  manner,  has  undertaken  to  repre- 
sent the  best  of  jotimallsm  and  the  press 


1^ 
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In  thlB  State  and  has  recognized  the  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  the  prete  to  present 
the  news  fully  and  fairly,  to  refrain  from 
the  merely  sensational,  trivial,  and  partisan 
and  to  refrain  from  spreading  half-truths, 
tmtruths,  or  hatred. 


A  Way  To  Redly  Save  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKUtROICA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks,  I  include  some  let- 
ters which  will  disclose  a  method  where- 
by we  may  really  save  some  money. 
They  follow: 

Maich  20,  1953. 
Ifrs.  MODRXD  R.  PncusoM. 
WaaMngton,  D.  C. 
DxA>  Mn.DKKD:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  recent  date  setting  forth  your  very  con- 
structive views  on  certain  stens  which  could 
be  taken  to  aid  In  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  budget  (and  keeping  It  balanced).  Many 
times  you  have  discussed  your  views  on  var- 
ious matters  under  legislative  consideration 
and  you  have  always  been  helpful. 

Your  suggestion  that  regular  reviews  be 
made  of  all  fiscal-year  expendlttires,  to- 
gether with  an  inventory  of  all  supplies  on 
hand,  by  the  Comptroller  General  before  a 
budgetary  request  by  each  Department  of 
the  Government  Is  presented  to  Congress  for 
approval,  is  an  excellent  one.  I  heartily 
agree  with  you  In  the  suggestion  that  the 
Comptroller  General,  with  his  background 
and  experience,  with  the  help  of  his  efficient 
personnel,  could  best  direct  this  work.  Per- 
haps a  section  of  budget  analysts  could 
be  set  up  to  assist  the  Departments  in  re- 
viewing their  inventory  and  setting  forth 
their  needs  fc*  each  year.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  dlsc\iss  this  matter  with  him 
In  some  detail. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you, 
and  Mrs.  Wlckersham  joins  me  in  sending 
you  oxir  kindest  thotighta.  Drop  in  to  see 
us  often. 

Yours  very  truly. 

VICTOB  WiCKZaSRAM. 

Member  of  Congress. 

CfKinMAL  Aooouirmro  OmcB. 

Washington.  April  21.  1953. 
Mrs.  Mn,nBp>  r.  Febgcbon. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mas  Fxbcuson  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  erf  March  23,  1953,  suggesting  that 
there  be  established  in  the  General  Ac- 
coxinting  Office  a  group  of  budget  analysts 
to  review  the  budgets  and  Inventories  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  point  out  ways  to  balance  the 
budget  without  injury  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  other  vital  operations. 

The  question  of  finding  the  proper  medium 
for  giving  Congress  information  as  to  how 
Qovernment  expenditures  can  be  reduced  has 
been  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Congress 
Itself,  and  to  various  groups  and  orf^anlza- 
tlons.  both  inside  and  outside  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  past  several  years. 

In  1946  Congress  enacted  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  194«.  Section  20«  of 
that  act  authorizes  and  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  make  an  expenditure 
analysis  of  each  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  (including  Gov- 
ernment corporations) .  which,  in  the  opinion 


of  the  Comptroller  General,  will  enable  the 
Congress  to  determine  whether  public  funds 
have  been  economically  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered and  expended.  Since  section  20<S 
became  law  I  have,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  to  Implement  the  section  wiU  re- 
quire additional  fimds  for  the  operation  of 
the  General  Acco\mtlng  Office.  A  request 
for  funds  was  first  made  In  1947  when  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  Included  tho 
sum  of  $1  million  to  begin  the  work  required 
by  section  206.  The  Congress  did  not  see 
fit  to  appropriate  the  funds  requested.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congreas 
in  1949  and  again  In  1952.  To  date  Congress 
has  taken  no  action  to  Implement  section 
206  by  appropriating  necessary  funds  to  carry 
out  the  work.  Consequently,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  not  set  up  any  special 
activity  to  carry  out  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  section. 

Of  course,  the  work  that  would  be  done 
under  section  206  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  dilfm  in  some  respects  from 
the  work  of  examining  budget  estimates. 
The  important  distinction  U  that  section 
206  contemplates  a  postexanvlnatlon  of  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  executive  agencies 
to  determine  whether  amounts  appropriated 
have  been  economically  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered and  spent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  that  would  be  done  if  your  sugges- 
tion was  carried  out  would  be  an  ocamina- 
tlon  of  estimates  and  Justifications  sub- 
mitted by  the  agencies  in  support  of  pro- 
posed appropriations. 

In  connection  with  the  examination  of 
budget  estimates  and  Justifications,  there 
has  been  introduced  la  the  Congress  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  This  bill  8.  833.  83d  Congress, 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  The  Mil  pro- 
vides that  the  duties  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee would  be  to  InfM-m  Itself  on  matters 
relating  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  to  provide  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  with  such  Informa- 
tion on  Items  In  the  budget  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  those  committees  to  give  an 
adequate  and  thorough  consideration  to  the 
budget  requests.  In  addition,  the  commit- 
tee would  consider  all  available  information 
relating  to  estimated  revenues,  essential  pro- 
grams, and  changing  economic  conditions 
and  report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
findings  relating  to  revisions  in  appropria- 
tions which  may  be  required  to  hold  expen- 
ditures to  a  minimum,  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  Government  operations 
and  national  security. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  913,  was  considered  by 
the  82d  Congress.  The  biU  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  but  did  not  receive  favorable  consld- 
eratlCKi  by  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
During  hearings  on  8.  913,  on  May  17,  1961, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  (now 
Committee  on  Government  Operatloits  I 
testified  as  follows: 

"While  the  work  of  appraising  the  budget 
estimates  and  the  work  which  would  have  to 
be  done  under  section  206  are  both  mammoth 
Jobs,  If  Congress  should  provide  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Ofllce  to  do  either  or  both  of  the  Jobs 
we  wUl  make  every  effort  to  do  them.  But 
certain  imderstandlngs  would  have  to  be 
reached.  First,  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand that  It  would  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  cover  all  departments  and  sgencles  of  the 
Government  at  the  same  time.  The  approach 
would  have  to  be  highly  selective.  Conse- 
quently, a  means  should  be  established 
whereby  there  can  be  an  agreement  between 
the  apiM-oprUte  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  on  one  side,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  on  the  other,  as  to  the  agencies 
that  are  to  be  covered  during  certain  periods. 


Second,  it  would  nOt  be  poeslble,  at  least  In 
the  Initial  stages,  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  obtain  a  competent  staff  to 
carry  out  that  work  under  civil-service  nilea 
and  regulations.  I  would  have  to  request 
that  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  be  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  necessary  personnti 
without  regard  to  the  civil -service  laws,  rule*, 
and  regulations  or  the  Classification  Act. 

"On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Congreas  de- 
cides that  a  Joint  committee,  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  by  the  bill  before  you,  should 
perform  the  work  you  have  In  mind,  I  believe 
that  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce,  through 
Its  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
many  agencies  and  through  the  widespread 
activities  of  its  investigators,  accountants 
and  auditors  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  to 
such  a  committee.  You  may  be  assured  the 
General  Accounting  Office  will  render  all  as- 
slstanee  possible,  within  the  limitation  oC 
available  personnel  to  do  the  job." 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  implement  section  206  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  and  the  pre*. 
ent  consideration  being  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  would  be  Justified 
in  either  going  ahead  with  the  woi-k  con- 
templated by  section  206  or  with  any  steps 
In  the  direction  of  examining  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  departments  and  agencies  with- 
out a  clear  directive  from  the  Congress  to  do 
so.  However,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice U  presently  working  very  closely  with  the 
Congress  In  studies  and  investigations  of  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  work  of  examining  ex- 
penditures, the  General  Accountli-.g  Ofllcs 
frequently  comes  across  situations  which  in- 
dicate wasteful  and  extravagant  practices  In 
Government.  When  these  cases  are  uncov- 
ered, the  facts  are  reported  to  the  heads  of 
the  agencies  Involved  for  corrective  action, 
or  to  the  Congress  or  lU  committees  if 
deemed  ct  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
such  action.  Also,  special  investigations  and 
audiu  are  being  done  constantly  at  the  re- 
quest of  congressional  committees. 

In  lu  studies  of  the  budgeu  submitted  by 
Government  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1952. 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  Its 
subcommittees  are  utilizing  the  services  oT 
a  group  of  about  40  experU  gathered  ttom 
private  Industry,  from  tiie  fields  of  accoiint- 
Ing.  finance,  management,  and  business  ad- 
ministration, and  another  group  of  approx- 
imately the  same  size  comprising  members  of 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  accounting, 
audit,  and  investigate  staffs,  assigned  to 
work  with  the  committee  staff,  pursuant  to 
arrangements  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoiise  Appropriations  Committee  and  my- 
self. These  arrangements  were  worked  out 
within  the  framework  of  section  312  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  Teams 
composed  of  outside  experts  and  General  Ac- 
counting Office  staff  members  have  been  sent 
in  to  most  of  the  major  budget  segments  to 
make  examinations  on  the  basis  of  which 
factual  reports  are  being  mads  to  the  r«- 
spectlve  subcommittees  of  Uie  Appropria- 
tions Ccxnmlttee  for  use  In  passing  on  buds- 
et  requests  of  the  agencies. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  your 
interest  In  this  matter  and  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  consider  any  further  suggestions  you 
might  have  to  bring  about  economy  and  efll- 
clency  In  the  Federal  Government.  - 
Sincerely  yours, 

LnfosAT  C.  Wauuot, 
Comptroller  General  ot  the   United 
States. 

WASHnfCfroH,  d.  C.  March  23.  1953. 

Hon.   LiKDSAT    WAZaZK, 

Comptroller  (General  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D«*«  Ma.  Wauun:  After  listening  to  many 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  subject  of 
cutting  the  budget  and  thinking  the  mat- 
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ter  through  from  the  standpKrtnt  of  my  back- 
ground and  experience  with  the  Army,  Of- 
fice Chief  of  Engineers,  during  the  World 
War  and  with  General  Accotmtlng  Office 
since  the  war.  and  from  working,  occa- 
sionally, with  our  Congressman  when  a  sec- 
retary is  ill  or  they  ha/e  a  rush  Job  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Comptroller  General  would 
in  all  (.robabillty  be  the  best  qualified  per- 
son to  advise  on  the  matter  ol  the  budget, 
and  perhaps  actually  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  the  budget  cutting. 

I  suggested  U>  Congressman  Wickosham 
that  a  section  of  budget  analysts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Comptroller  General,  might 
review  the  budgets  and  Inventories  of  all  de- 
partments of  Government  and  find  many 
ways  of  balancing  the  budget  without  in- 
Jury  to  the  defense  program  and  other  vital 
operations. 

I  think  Congressman  WicKxasaAii  was 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  suggestion  and 
I  am  enclosing  bis  letter  of  reply. 

After  you  have  thought  the  matter 
through,  would  you  kindly  let  us  know  your 
views  in  this  matter  and  whether  or  not 
you  think  this  kind  of  section  for  General 
Accounting  Offioe  woukl  be  advisable. 

With  kind  regards  and  aU  good  wishes.  I 


Sincerely  jours. 


R.  PiBOusoir. 


CapHmlCabi     P— kry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFREY  P.  HILLELSON 

or  Missoov 

lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  It.  19Si 

Mr.  HILLELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1950  when  Congress  amended  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  a  great  injustice  was 
dealt  to  the  poultry  industry  of  this 
coimtry  by  the  inclusion  of  a  discrimi- 
natory provision  excluding  this  business 
from  the  advantages  of  capital  gains  af- 
forded the  other  branches  of  the  farm- 
animal  Industry. 

In  that  year  Congress  changed  sec- 
tion in  (J)  (1)  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  "property  used  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness" so  as  to  make  certain  the  interpre- 
tation placed  on  this  phrase,  by  our 
courts. 

At  that  time  the  Federal  courts  had 
held  that  animals  maintained  by  their 
owners  for  purposes  other  than  sale  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  were 
"propeTty  used  in  the  trade  or  business" 
and  thus,  when  sold,  the  proceeds  were 
taxable  as  capital  gains.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  was  reluctant  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  courts,  and  for  that 
reason  Congress  decided  to  amend  sec- 
tion 117  (J)  (1)  to  expressly  provide 
that  Uvestock  held  for  draft,  breeding,  or 
dairy  purposes  and  held  for  more  than  12 
months  would  be  treated  as  "property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business." 

A  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
which  included  livestock  held  for  draft, 
breeding,  or  dairy  purposes  in  the  term 
"property  used  in  the  trade  or  business." 
This  clarification  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  became  law,  but  be- 


fore it  was  passed  there  was  added,  by 
way  of  amendment,  the  sentence  "Such 
term  does  not  include  poultry." 

The  net  result  of  this  action  was  that 
the  poultry  industry  was  singled  out  of 
the  many  farm-animal  businesses  and 
discriminated  against  by  depriving  it  of 
the  tax  benefit  offered  to  the  others. 

The  amount  realized  in  taxes  from 
this  limitation  is  practically  nothing. 
To  the  poultry  industry,  however,  such 
a  limitation  is  an  out-and-out  discrimi- 
nation which  creates  an  important  and 
unnecessary  burden. 

The  poultry  industry  is  a  very  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  great  agricultural 
community.  It  certainly  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like 
today  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  which  I  have  recently 
introduced.  This  bill,  H.  R.  4934,  would 
further  clarify  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  expressly  affording  the  privi- 
leges of  capital  gains  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry the  same  as  other  farm-animal 
industries. 


Bcnefiti  of  Taking  tke  GoTenmient  Out 
•f  tbe  Power  BnsiBess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUroBiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  SCX7DDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  April  16. 
1953,  Issue  of  the  Petaluma  (Calif.) 
Argus-Courier. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Government 
in  Business,"  is  from  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  my  congressional  district. 
It  presents  positive  and  timely  reason- 
ing on  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  get  out  of  the  business  field,  par- 
ticularlr  in  areas  where  private  industry 
can  operate. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  to  it 
except  to  call  it  to  your  attention; 
specifically  those  portions  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  by  far  our  largest  electric- 
power  company,  and  to  the  savings  and 
tax  revenue  that  would  be  realized  were 
Federal  power  projects  sold  to  private 
Industry. 

The  editorial  ts  as  follows: 

OovsaifMXNT  m  Business 

There  arc  signs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  at  the  point  where  it  is  ready  to 
step  out  of  many  of  the  business  enterprises 
It  has  been  nmning  in  competition  with 
private  business.  Several  days  ago  President 
Eisenhower  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  the  sale  of  $550  million 
worth  of  synthetic  rubber  plants  to  private 
industry.  A  few  days  before  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  urged  President  Elsenhower  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  elec- 
trlc-power  business  quickly  and  rescue  free 
men  from  this  variety  of  creeping  socialism. 
And  recently  the  Washington  Times-Herald 


ran  a  long  article  on  the  Teiuiessee  Valley 
Authority,  in  which  it  recommended  that 
the  power  plants  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible 
to  private  IndTistry. 

There  are  still  public-power  advocates  who 
believe  that  the  Government  can  go  Into  the 
power  industry  and  run  It  more  cheaply  than 
private  Ind.jBtry.  But  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  public  power  pays  few,  if  any, 
taxes  and  that  It  Is  often  subsidized.  TVA. 
the  Times-Herald  pointed  out,  can  produce 
favorable  financial  reports,  because  it  can 
charge  off  tremendous  sums  to  flood  control 
and  navigation,  and  because  It  allots  only 
about  9  percent  of  Its  Income  to  States  and 
counties  In  lieu  of  taxes,  whereas  private 
electric  utilities  pay  out  some  23  percent 
of  all  their  revenue  In  taxes. 

Users  of  private  power  must  (My  higher 
rates  to  the  private  companies  so  that  the 
latter  may  pay  their  taxes,  and  then  they 
must  pay  taxes  to  provide  the  subsidies  to 
public  power  In  order  that  the  users  of  pub- 
lic power  may  enjoy  lower  rates.  In  other 
words,  the  users  of  private  power  must  not 
only  pay  for  their  own  power  but  they  must 
also  help  pay  for  the  power  used  by  the  con- 
sumers of  public  power.  There  is  discrimi- 
nation against  the  xisers  of  private  power 
as  well  as  the  private  power  companies. 

Public-power  companies  have  been  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Less  than  20  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owned  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  country's  electric  generating  capacity. 
Today  it  owns  almost  11  percent  and  Is  by  far 
our  largest  electric  power  company. 

Nor  Is  it  true,  as  some  public  power  advo- 
cates stlU  insist,  that  private  power  com- 
panies exist  to  enrich  a  few  or  to  satisfy  un- 
checked private  greed.  There  are  many  In- 
dividual companies  throughout  the  coxintry. 
They  are  owned  by  millions  of  stockholdeiB. 
Their  rates  are  set  by  Government  agencies 
to  prevent  \indue  profit. 

llr.  Hoover  sees  the  public  power  bxisiness 
as  a  "variety  of  creeping  socialism  *  *  *  a 
hole  in  the  dike  of  free  men  that  is  bringing 
a  flood."  He  called  socialism  the  world's 
nightmare  and  not  the  American  dream. 
Socialism,  he  said,  "is  a  false  liberalism  that 
expresses  Itself  by  Federal  operation  of  busi- 
ness In  competition  with  the  citizen.  It  Is 
the  road  not  to  more  liberty  but  to  less  lib- 
erty. True  liberalism  is  found  not  In  striv- 
ing to  spread  bureaucracy,  but  in  striving 
to  set  boimds  to  it." 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  get 
out  of  the  power  business  the  national  debt 
could  be  cut  by  about  a  billion  dollars  ac- 
cording to  the  Times-Herald,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment's Investment  in  power  projects 
would  be  cut  at  least  $600  million  a  year, 
according  to  Mr.  Hoover.  In  other  words, 
we  could  reduce  the  national  debt,  red\Ke 
taxes,  and  help  balance  the  budget.  Nothing 
would  be  lost,  for  private  enterprise  would 
provide  the  services  demanded,  and  pay  taxes 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

It  may  take  time  for  the  Government  to 
get  rid  of  TVA,  but  certainly  no  new  TVA's 
should  be  created.  Instead,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
suggests,  private  enterprise  should  build 
and  pay  taxes  in  such  projects  as  are  Justi- 
fied, funds  should  not  be  granted  for  multi- 
purpose projects  unices  electric  power  Is  first 
leased  to  private  industry.  States,  cities,  or 
State-managed  regional  authorities,  and 
finally,  the  Federal  Government  should  get 
out  of  the  business  of  generating  and  dis- 
tributing power  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  do  not  follow  this  advice,  we  may 
soon  find  ourselves  in  the  position  described 
by  President  Elsenhower,  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  and  warned  us : 
"If  we  allow  this  constant  drift  toward  the 
central  government  to  continue,  ownership 
of  property  will  gradually  drift  into  that 
Central  Government;  and  finally  we  shall 
have  to  have  dictatorship  as  the  only  means 
of  opoating  such  a  huge  organization. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
ow 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

(V  CALIFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
Is  now  called  upon  to  provide  foi  control 
and  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  To  help  us  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  legal  basis 
for  legislation  affecting  this  offshore 
area,  I  should  like  to  include  in  our  rec- 
ord an  important  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished authority  on  international 
law.  Dr.  Joseph  Walter  Bingham,  of 
Stanford  University. 

The  statement  follows: 
JwmcAL  Status  or  ths  Coktimsntai.  Sbslt 
(By  Joseph  Walter  Bingham) 

(Presented  to  the  seventh  conference  of 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Ajasoclatlon  at  Mon- 
tevideo November-December  1951.  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Bar  of  California.) 

The  development  of  modern  international 
law  has  been  characterised  continuously  by 
conflicts  over  uses  and  resources  of  the  seas. 
In  the  history  of  diplomacy  and  In  Juristic 
writings  there  are  no  more  hotly  debated 
doctrines  than  those  of  freedom  of  the  sea 
and  its  limitations  in  peace  and  in  war.  To- 
day again  among  professional  scholars,  de- 
bates grow  warm  over  a  new  and  pressing 
practical  problem  within  the  scope  of  a  gen- 
eral topic  of  the  old  commentaries — Jtuiadic- 
tlon  over  the  seabed  and  its  subsoil.  The 
discovery  of  oU  deposits  in  Continental 
Shelves  and  slmUar  sea-covered  continental 
areas  In  various  parts  of  the  world  has 
heightened  appreciation  of  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  off  the  coasts  of  ocean- 
bounded  countri^  and  of  the  importance  of 
governmental  controls  over  their  develop- 
ment. A  series  of  precautionary  asser- 
tions of  Jurisdiction  by  coastal  States 
has  resulted  recently  and  has  set  off  a 
continuous  chain  of  professional  comments 
and  criticisms.  In  1950,  the  problem  of 
Jurisdiction  over  continental  shelves  was 
discxissed  at  conferences  of  the  International 
Bar  Association  in  London,  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International  in  Bath,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association  in  Copenhagen,  and 
of  the  International  Law  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Geneva.  A  number  of 
addresses  and  of  articles  in  periodicals  have 
carried  on  the  debates.  In  some  of  these 
articles  counsel  on  a  pressing  practical  prob- 
lem has  been  darkened  by  a  display  of  tradi- 
tional dogmas  which  are  befogging  hin« 
drances  to  realistic  decisions. 

The  series  of  governmental  claims  was 
started  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  treaty 
between  it  and  Venezuela,  February  28,  1942. 
concerning  the  submarine  areas  of  the  Gulf 
of  Parla  and  by  the  United  Kingdom's  an- 
nexation of  some  of  these  areas  on  August 
6,  1942;  but  the  effective  spark  for  the  criti- 
cal comments  was  struck  by  President  Tru- 
man's two  proclamations  of  September  28, 
1946 — one  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  in  protection  of  its  coastal 
fisheries  over  high  sea  zones  (beyond  terri- 
torial waters)  to  be  later  defined,  and  the 
other  asserting  Jurisdiction  over  the  natural 
resources  of  Continental  Shelves  of  the 
United  States  beyond  territorial  waters. 
Political  pressures  for  these  proclamations 
began  years  before  the  British  treaty  with 
Venezuela  and  they  were  Issued  only  after 
a  long  period  of  controversial  opposition  by 
most  interested  international  lawyers  of  the 
United  States  and  by  those  Americans  who 
were  more  concerned  with  fishing  off  foreign 
coasts  than  with  domestic  coastal  fisheries. 


The  political  pressures  for  the  Proclama- 
tions arose  from  events  of  the  early  1930'b — 
the  invasion  of  the  salmon  fishery  of  BrlstcH 
Bay,  Alaska,  by  Japanese  vessels  and  a  con- 
cuirent  officially  sponsored  Japanese  propo- 
sition that  the  exploitation  of  all  Ameri- 
can West  Coast  fisheries  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  Japanese  with  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians furnishing  part  of  the  capital  and 
sharing  the  profits.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
companied by  a  bland  suggestion  that  If  It 
was  refused,  Japanese  vessels  could  take  a 
major  part  of  the  catch  anyway  outside  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  that  \mder  American. 
Japanese,  and  British  traditional  diplomatic 
doctrines,  this  could  not  be  prevented  legally. 
This  threat  of  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  coastal  fisheries  in  the  world  by 
overfishing  in  defiance  of  Canadian  and 
American  conservation  regulations  aroused 
employers  and  employees  of  the  west  coast 
fishing  industry  to  organized  protests. 
Longshoremen,  through  their  unions,  added 
their  voices  to  the  demand  for  governmental 
action  to  keep  Japanese  vessels  from  fishing 
off  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Although  the  Japanese  Government,  imder 
pressiue  from  the  American  Department  of 
State,-  agreed  to  forbid  Japanese  vessels  to 
fish  for  salmon  off  American  and  Canadian 
coasts,  it  expressly  reserved  Its  claim  of  right 
to  participate  in  these  fisheries  and  thus  sig- 
nified that  its  banning  order  was  temporary 
and  revocable.  Obviously  there  could  be  no 
permanent  protection  of  these  fisheries 
against  damaging  foreign  Invasions  except 
through  a  reversal  of  the  persistent  diplo- 
matic practice  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  over  a  hundred  years  past,  limiting 
coastal  State  Jvirisdlctlon  over  fisheries  to 
territorial  waters,  as  defined  by  the  Anglo- 
American  3-mile  dpctrlne.  This  revolution- 
ary step  was  taken  "finally  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1945.  I 

I  relate  these  ftfcts  concerning  President 
Ttuman's  fishery  proclamation  because  the 
Continental  Shelf  proclanuition  was  a  result 
of  similar  domestic  economic  and  political 
pressures  and  has  the  same  broad  legal  basLi, 
and  because  separate  pressures  for  the  proc- 
lamations were  unified  early  in  the  course  of 
the  debates. 

Although  the  two  proclamations  can  be 
distinguished  In  technical  legal  particulars. 
In  fundamental  bases  they  are  alike,  are  siu- 
ceptible  to  similar  traditional  doctrinal  ob- 
jections and  in  Justice  and  logic  should  stand 
or  fall  together.  Each  is  designed  to  protect 
against  damaging  foreign  invasions  offshore 
extraterritorial  resources  which  are  con- 
nected with  similar  coastal  territorial  Inter- 
ests, In  natural  fact  and  In  the  minds  of  ths 
coastal  population. 

Attempts  of  certain  American  lawyers.  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  biisiness  interests  to 
confine  the  fishery  proclamation  to  conser- 
vation and  to  deny  United  States  extrater- 
ritorial proprietary  claims  to  its  coastal  fish- 
eries are  unsound  legally  and  are  unwise. 
Without  extraterritorial  proprietary  Interest 
In  the  Bristol  Bay  fishery,  the  United  States 
would  have  no  independent  right  of  conser- 
vation control  of  the  extraterritorial  use  of 
this  fishery  by  foreign  ships.  In  support  of 
its  claim  to  such  extraterritorial  proprietary 
Interest  and  consequent  independent  con- 
trol, the  United  States  could  marshal  more 
precedential  constant  claims  of  other  States, 
from  earlier  centuries  to  the  present,  and  a 
stronger  display  of  technical  arguments  than 
can  be  mustered  in  support  of  the  legal 
validity  of  the  Continental  Shelf  proclama- 
tion. Therefore,  those  Americans  who  seek 
to  weaken  the  fishery  proclamation  are  also 
undermining  the  shelf  proclamation  and  Its 
protection  of  United  States  claims  to  oU  de- 
posits valuable  for  mUltary  defense.  Mili- 
tary defense  is  connected  Importantly  with 
United  States  control  of  Alaskan  fisheries 
also  and  was  a  decisive  element  In  the  fight 
for  the  proclamations,  a  fact  of  which  op- 


ponents. In  and  out  of  the  GoTemment,  seem 
blissfully  unaware. 

There  la  another  assimilating  element  In 
the  two  proclamations  which  Is  concealed  by 
the  wording  of  the  fishery  proclanxatlon.  Al- 
though there  is  a  different  definition  of 
extraterritorial  areas  of  control  in  the  fishery 
proclamation,  in  practice  probably  it  wiU 
be  found  expedient  to  confine  the  areas  of 
control  to  waters  over  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  similar  offshore  banks,  which  are  ths 
main  commercial  coastal  fishing  grounds. 
Extension  of  coastal  State  Jurisdiction  over 
fisheries  to  the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
is  not  a  new  idea.  At  a  fisheries  confer- 
ence In  Madrid  In  1916,  de  Bruen,  of  Spain, 
proposed  such  an  extension  in  the  Interest 
of  conservation  because  edible  fish  were 
found  over  the  Continental  Shelf  in  largest 
quantities  for  conunercial  purposes.  Two 
eminent  Argentine  lawyers,  Suarec  and  Stor- 
ni,  also  advocated  vigorously  the  Continental 
Shelf  doctrine  more  then  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
for  the  lYuman  proclamation,  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  was  suggested  as  the  apfiroprlats 
limit  for  extraterritorial  control  of  coastal 
fisheries.  Probably  the  Truman  fishery  proc« 
lamation  did  not  adopt  expressly  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  limit  because  its  drafters  de- 
sired to  Include  In  its  protective  scope  his- 
toric fishing  banks  off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Recent  developments  in  fishing  technique, 
including  use  of  airplanes  to  spot  shoals  of 
fish,  have  made  it  possible  to  catch  in  ths 
deep  sea  commercial  quantities  of  fish  pre- 
viously available  only  in  shallow  coastal 
waters  and  over  banks,  but  It  is  doubtful  that 
coastal  State  Jurisdiction  over  deep-sea  extra- 
territorial fishing  can  t>e  Justified  to  ths 
common  sense  of  the  International  commu- 
nity. Therefore,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  ths 
authority  of  the  Truman  fishery  proclama- 
tion asserted  beyond  the  sliallow  waters  ot 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  banks. 

To  clarify  the  minds  of  thoes  Americans 
who  oppose  the  Truman  fishery  proclamation 
because  of  their  Interest  In  fishing  off  Latin 
American  coasts,  it  sliould  be  stated  em- 
phatically that  the  proclamation  proposes 
nothing  which  can  Justify  foreign  govem- 
menUl  interference  with  legitimate  Ameri- 
can deep-sea  fishing  off  foreign  coasts.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  true  coastal  fisheries 
only  and  those  fish  which  tradltionaUy  have 
been  caught  in  commercial  quantities  only 
In  shallow  offshore  waters  over  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  or  banks.  It  does  not  piuport 
to  monopolise  or  control  any  deep-sea  fish- 
ing beyond  territorial  waters  nor  to  cover 
on  the  high  seas  species  of  fish  which  are 
caught  principally  in  deep-sea  waters.  For 
instance,  deep-sea  tuna  fishing  is  beyond 
Its  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  procla- 
mation does  Justify  similar  Jurisdictions  ot 
foreign  states  over  their  coastal  fisheries  in 
accord  with  professional  opinions  during  ths 
past  century  of  scientific  authorities  and 
British  parliamentary  committees  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  conservation  of  the  North 
Sea  fisheries.  This  is  in  accord  also  with  ths 
desires  of  the  majority  of  coastal  states, 
especially  the  smaller  sUtes  whose  fisheries 
are  an  important  factor  In  the  national 
economy  and  a  main  food  resource  tot  thslr 
peoples. 

We  live  In  a  revolutionary  age  when  ths 
peace  and  weUare  of  the  world  urgently  de- 
mand in  international  affairs  cooperation 
and  Just  recognition  of  the  interests  of  small 
states  as  well  as  large,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  traditional  Infiuences  of  the  strong  hand 
and  politically  powerful  assertions  of  pri- 
vate aggrandizement  against  the  important 
Interests  of  small  states  and  peoples.  There- 
fore, piratical  invasions  of  coasUl  fisheries 
by  large  foreign  organizations,  resentful  of 
any  control  over  their  destructive  methods 
and  careless  of  the  damage  they  cause  to  im- 
portant seafood  resources  of  coastal  peoples 
as  they  move  from  depleted  fishing  grounds 
to  exploitation  of  others,  should  be  opposed 
by  public  opinion  and  by  law.    Licensed  and 
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controlled  coastal  fishing  and  amicable 
agreements  between  states  interested  in  a 
particular  fishery  are  the  only  promising 
avenue  to  early  conservation  of  coastal  fish- 
eries. The  best  paving  of  this  avenue  is 
international  recognition  of  a  sufficiently 
broad  Jvulsdlctlon  of  coastal  states  over  their 
fisheries.  Global  international  regulation  is 
a  long,  rough  road  ahead. 

After  the  Truman  proclamations,  the  se- 
ries of  governmental  afsertlons  of  Jurisdic- 
tion continued  with  decrees,  proclamations, 
or  teHislatlon  by  Argentina  (January  and  Oc- 
tober 1944):  Mexico  (Octobr-  39.  1945.  and 
February  26.  1949):  Chile  (Culy  23.  1947); 
Peru  (August  1.  1947):  Nicaragua  (art.  2. 
constitution,  Janiuily  22,  1948):  Costa  Rica 
(July  27,  1948.  and  November  2,  1949):  Saudi 
Arabia  (May  28.  1949);  Iran  (May  19,  1940); 
Quatar  (June  8,  1949):  Trucial  Coast;  Ku- 
wait (June  12,  1949);  Bahrein;  United  King- 
dom extension  of  territory  of  Bahamas  to 
cover  lU  Continental  Shelf  beyond  territorial 
waters,  but  not  the  waters  over  the  added 
part  of  the  shelf  (Order  in  Council  1948); 
similar  Orders  in  Council  for  Jamaica  ( 1948 ) . 
British  Honduras  (1960),  Parkland  Islands 
(1950). 

There  Is  a  wide  range  of  differences  in 
the  scopes  of  these  various  governmental 
acts.  Soms  of  them  cover  only  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  its  natural  resoxirces; 
some  Include  fisheries  and  extensive  water 
areas.  It  is  not  a  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  these  differences  in  detaU  nor  to 
criticize  technically  any  of  the  claims.  In 
passing,  however.  I  venture  to  comment  that 
some  of  them  certainly  are  excessive  and  in- 
fringe too  far  with  insufficient  reasons  on 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  to  receive  wide  support  from  other 
states,  from  Judicial  tribunals,  or  from  un- 
prejudiced professional  opinions.  I  purpose 
only  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the  basic 
theses  underlying  President  Triunan's  Con- 
tinental  Shelf  proclamation. 

The  official  reasons  for  the  proclamation 
are  stated  in  it.    I  therefore  quote  It  in  full : 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  aware  of  the  long-range, 
worldwide  need  for  new  soxirces  of  petroleum 
and  other  minerals,  holds  the  view  that  ef- 
forts to  discover  and  make  available  new 
supplies  of  these  resources  should  be 
encouraged;  and 

"Whereas  its  competent  experts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  resources  underlie  many 
parts  of  the  (kmtlnental  Shelf  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
with  modern  technological  progress  their 
utilization  Is  already  practicable,  or  will  be- 
come so  at  an  early  date;  and 

"Whereas  recognized  Jurisdiction  over 
these  resources  is  required  in  the  Interest  of 
their  conservation  and  prudent  utilization 
when  and  as  development  is  imdertaken; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the 
exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  by  the  contiguous  nation 
Is  reasonable  and  Jiist,  since  the  effectiveness 
of  measures  to  utilize  or  conserve  these  re- 
sotu-ces  would  be  contingent  upon  coopera- 
tion and  protection  from  the  shore,  since 
the  Continental  Shelf  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  the  land  mass  of  the  coastal 
nation  and  thus  naturally  appurtenant  to 
It,  since  these  resources  frequently  form  a 
seaward  extension  of  a  pool  or  deposit  lying 
within  the  territory,  and  since  self-protec- 
tion compels  the  coastal  nation  to  keep  close 
watch  over  activities  off  Its  shores  which  are 
of  the  nature  necessary  for  the  utilization  of 
these  resources. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  8.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  following  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  respect 
to  the  natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and 
seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 


"Having  concern  for  the  urgency  at  con- 
serving  and  prudently  utilizing  its  nat\iral 
resources,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  regards  the  natural  re- 
soimses  of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  beneath  the  high  seas,  but 
contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  and  control. 

"In  cases  where  the  Continental  Shelf  ex- 
tends to  the  shores  of  another  State,  or  is 
shared  with  an  adjacent  State,  the  boimd- 
ary  shall  be  determined  by  the  United  States 
and  the  State  concerned  in  accordance  with 
equitable  principles. 

"The  character  as  high  seas  of  the  waters 
above  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  right 
to  their  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  are 
in  no  way  thus  affected." 

In  the  development  of  all  governments 
and  all  laws  there  are  evident  two  prime  in- 
fluences. There  U  (1)  the  influence  of  com. 
mon  predominant  social  beliefs  and  of  the 
active  political  and  social  pressiu-es  of  power- 
ful special  interests,  and  there  is  (2)  the 
influence  of  professional  lawyers — the  or- 
ganizers and  formullsts  of  legal  thought-ad- 
vocates. Judges,  and  Jurists.  The  first  of 
these  two  Influences  Is  the  more  fundamen- 
tal, of  course,  but  in  our  professional  zeal 
often  we  tend  to  overemphasize  the  second 
and  sometimes  In  our  debates  we^  almost 
Ignore  the  first  as  a  potent  tacUn.  A  simi- 
lar tendency  is  observable  in  political  con- 
troversies, where  commonly  very  prejudiced 
interests  are  camoufiaged  by  persuasive  gen- 
eralities and  slogans.  Indeed  it  is  a  famUiar 
tenet  of  lawyers,  not  only  those  who  make 
no  pretense  to  intensive  learning,  but  some 
Jurisu  of  high  intelligence,  that  there  are 
definitive  principles  of  Justice,  establisued 
in  tradition,  existing  independently  of  par- 
ticular contending  forces,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social,  and  that  by  a  resort  to  tliese 
principles,  impartial  arbiters  may  resolve 
all  legal  controversies  without  prejudice. 
Conflicting  economic  and  social  pressures  are 
not  supposed  to  affect  law  except  through 
deliberative  legislation.  This  tenet  seems 
to  me  an  Illusion  with  mischievotis  possi- 
bilities. I  challenge  any  honeist,  competent 
student  at  the  history  of  mimlclpal  law  to 
declare  that  it  Is  not  characterized  by  jvuXg- 
ments  unjust  to  Important  human  Interests, 
by  constant  selfish  Infiuences.  by  anachro- 
nisms, and  by  social  consequences  that  can- 
not be  approved.  Let  me  instance  at  random 
the  old  law  of  married  women's  rights,  of 
Illegitimacy,  of  slavery,  and  of  labor  rela- 
tions and  the  stubborn,  intolerant  opposition 
to  reforms  which  has  appalled  humane  stu- 
dents of  morals. 

Do  not  mistake  these  statements  for  an 
attack  on  the  integrity  and  abUity  of  our 
profession,  for  which  I  have  a  great  respect. 
My  purpose  is  only  to  emphasize  that  law 
is  not  and  cannot  be  a  product  of  impartial 
devotion  to  Justice  alone,  but  In  very  large 
measure  is  determined  by  very  human  and 
very  selfish  political,  economic,  and  social 
Infiuences.  The  forces  of  prejudice  and  self- 
fishness  can  infiuence  law  without  affecting 
the  common  honesty  or  conscientloxis  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  members  of  our  profession 
and  other  public  servants.  As  students  of 
government  we  cannot  Ignore  these  potent 
factors  of  legal  and  governmental  evolution 
which  thus  far  in  history  always  have  func- 
tioned almost  universally.  In  the  field  of 
International  relations,  this  fundamental 
truth  of  all  government  and  all  law  is  espe- 
cially evident,  and  the  tragic  state  of  the 
wcH-Id  Is  forcing  intelligent  statemen  to  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  it. 

In  my  Report  on  the  International  Law  of 
Pacific  Coastal  Fisheries,  I  traced  briefly  the 
history  of  British  diplomatic  practice  con- 
cerning Jurisdiction  over  sea  fisheries  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  and  thiu 
illustrated  by  the  radical  shifts  of  English 
legal  claims,  twice  utterly  reversing  a  basic 
Internatioaal  policy  of  the  government  in 
response  to  current  economic  and  political 


pressures,  this  important  fact  that  national 
Interests  dictate  national  legal  doctrines  and 
that  international  law  is  affected  accord- 
ingly. How  much  of  the  sea  law  of  belllg- 
erent  and  neutral  rights  was  due  to  the 
infiuence  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  in  pursuit  of  their  interests?  How 
many  of  the  Important  changes  in  this  law 
from  time  to  time  have  been  due  to  cxurent 
pressures  of  these  great  naval  powers?  How 
much  of  the  widespread  propaganda  for  the 
3-mile  limit  on  coastal  state  Jurisdiction  in 
peacetime  and  the  fixed  obsession  of  many 
lawyers  that  the  doctrine  represents  inter- 
national law  has  been  due  to  the  diplomatic 
practice  of  these  and  other  great  naval  and 
commercial  powers  in  accord  with  their  do- 
mestic, economic,  and  political  pressures? 
Why  did  the  Conference  of  State  Delegates 
at  The  Hague  in  1930,  called  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  codify 
three  topics  of  International  law  chosen  by 
experts  as  "ripest  for  codification,"  fail  to 
accomplish  a  major  part  of  its  program? 
Territorial  waters  was  one  of  the  topics.  The 
powerful  advocates  of  the  Anglo-American 
3-mile  limit  doctrine  found  that  the  firmly 
asserted  opposing  interests  of  the  majority 
of  coastal  States,  especially  the  smaller 
States  with  coastal  fisheries  very  important 
to  their  national  economies,  was  a  barrier 
to  codification  of  that  doctrine,  and  four 
of  the  five  principal  advocates  of  the  doctrine, 
England  and  the  United  States.  Germany 
and  Japan,  were  unable  to  compromise  suffi- 
ciently because  of  traditional  domestic  polit- 
ical pressures. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  cynical 
abandonment  of  efforts  for  stable  and  cer- 
tain law  and  order,  nor  for  desertion  of 
Idealism  and  devotion  to  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment. It  Is  only  a  siiggestion  of  the  need 
for  a  realistic  science  of  law  and  of  its  value 
as  a  basis  for  professional  efforts.  It  is  use- 
less to  condemn  self-interest.  It  is  useless 
also  to  attempt  to  found  an  International 
order  and  law  which  shall  function  in  im- 
partial divorcement  from  the  infiuence  of 
particular  national  and  private  group  inter- 
ests. The  hope  of  platonic  Intellectuals  tcr 
a  world  regulated  by  law  in  the  Interests  of 
abstract  Justice  and  the  welfare  of  hvimanlty 
must  remain  Indefinitely  an  unrealized  and 
academic  Idesd.  Indeed  what  is  Justice? 
Yet  the  Ideal  is  Important  as  a  stimulus  to 
efforts  for  improvement  of  human  relations 
and  a  curb  against  abandonment  to  cynical 
selfishness.  In  a  realistic  appraisal  of  inter- 
national affairs,  the  important  peculiar 
interests  of  particular  peoples  must  be  recog- 
nized and  given  proper  weight.  No  interna- 
tional law  can  be  stabilized  for  long  which 
insists  on  categorical  rules  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Just,  social,  and  economic  claims  of 
particular  peoples.  If  the  people  affected  are 
strong  enough,  they  will  force  legal  recog- 
nition of  their  claims.  If  they  are  not  power- 
ful enough  politically  to  do  this,  there  may 
result  a  defect  in  the  legal  structure  which 
continually  ttu'eatena  It  with  rot  and 
destruction. 

International  law,  as  well  as  municipal 
law,  in  important  particulars,  never  has  been 
impartially  Just  and  never  has  been  stable. 
In  such  particulars  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  product  of  the  interplay  of 
national  and  private  group  interests,  preju- 
dices, and  pressures,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  unstable,  uncertain,  and  controversial. 
The  path  of  International  law  and  of  the 
orderly  peaceful  adjustment  of  controversies 
never  will  be  smooth  until  there  Is  constant 
mutual  recognition  of  confiictlng  interests 
and  persistent,  reciprocating  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile them  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  for 
the  common  welfare  of  peoples. 

I  have  mentioned  Incidentally  the  infiu- 
ence on  International  law  of  private  group 
interests  with  political  infiuence  and  thus 
I  have  touched  upon  another  interesting 
point  about  international  policies  and  inter- 
national law,  which  also  applies  more  ob- 
viously to  municipal  law.    To  a  very  large 
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extent,  International  policies  and  interna- 
tional law  are  determined  en*  affected  by  the 
presatn-es  of  provincial  and  group  interests, 
especially  economic  Interests,  with  strong  in- 
fluence In  domestic  politics.  Indeed.  I  have 
proposed  several  times,  in  speech  and  writ- 
ing, the  thesis  that  international  affairs  are 
chiefly  a  byproduct  of  domestic,  political,  and 
social  p^'essiires.  Many  illustrations  of  this 
thesis  doubtless  will  occur  to  all  thoughtful 
lawyers  with  a  flair  for  politics.  Within  the 
field  of  our  present  dlsc\isslon,  the  Truman 
proclamations,  may  be  mentioned  the  potent 
Influences  on  the  development  of  the  3-mile 
doctrine  in  the  diplomatic  practice  and  law 
of  the  United  States,  of  New  England  fish- 
ing and  maritime  interests,  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic practice  of  England,  of  the  Grimbsy 
trawlers.  The  influence  of  English  flshing 
interests  has  been  sufQclent  to  maintain  vig- 
orous British  assertion  of  the  3-mlle  doc- 
trine against  foreign  coastal  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tions, although  it  is  quite  opposed  to  im- 
portant interests  of  the  British  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Nations,  e.  g..  Canadian,  Austral- 
ian, East  Indian,  Scotch,  and  South  African 
Interests.  The  doctrine  is  opposed  also  to 
the  weight  of  opinion  of  English  and  con- 
tinenta  European  experts  and  to  reports  of 
parliamentary  committees  on  the  North  Sea 
problem,  and  it  has  placed  England  in  the 
position  of  using  her  naval  power  and  great 
prestige  to  impose  a  doctrine  of  international 
law  which  Justifies  destructive  aggressions 
on  the  economic  resources  of  weaker  coastal 
states  and  threatens  progressive  antisocial 
ruination  of  some  of  the  best  fisheries  of  the 
world.  Portugal,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Rus- 
sia have  experienced  these  English  pressures 
In  the  past.  Norway  has  resisted  England's 
efforts  to  induce  her  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
and  subscribe  to  the  North  Sea  Convention. 
In  a  pending  suit  in  the  World  Court,  Eng- 
land versus  Norway,  England  now  seeks  to 
restrict  the  seaward  extent  of  Norway's 
protective  Jurisdiction  over  her  coastal  fish- 
eries. 

Such    international    conduct    Is    by    no 
means  peculiar  to  England.    It  is  merely  an 
English  exiH-esslon  of  quite  common  politi- 
cal motivations.     The  United  States,  under 
simillar  political  pressures,  has  t>een  guilty 
of    advocacy    of    similar    tuidemocratic.    ag- 
gressive doctrines  in  the  past,  and  the  sus- 
picion and  dislike  which  other  peoples  have 
demonstrated  against  us  were  not  unearned. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  on  this  theme. 
I  venture,  however,  to  drop  this  suggestion. 
No  enduring  peace,  except  a  Roman  peace 
<lf  one  may  call  that  peace),  is  p>o8sible  In 
the  world  until  we  have  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted international  law  which  is  thorough- 
ly democratic,  and  this  means  fair  to  small 
peoples  as  well  as  large.    In  the  range  of  our 
topic  it  means  legal  recognition  of  the  supe- 
rior Interests  of   coastal  States,   small  and 
large,  in  their  offshore  resoiirces — especially 
fishery  and  mineral— and  in  the  efllcient  off- 
shore protection  of  their  domestic  economies. 
law,  and  peace.    There  is  no  hopeful  prospect 
of  early  accomplishment  of  this  by  interna- 
tional legislation,  through  global  treaties  or 
through   the   United  Nations;    but  through 
diplomacy,  wisely  directed,   early  and  con- 
tinual progress  may  be  made — by  firm  in- 
sistence on  fair  claims  until  concordance  or 
acquiescence  is  won.  and  throxigh  reciprocal 
recognition  of  the  fair  claims  of  other  states. 
Most  of   the  development   of  international 
law  since  Grotius  has  Ijeen  through  inde- 
pendent state  practice  and  diplomacy  and 
not  through  multilateral  treaty  promulga- 
tion.    Indeed,  the  mare  liberum  of  Grotius 
was  a  prejudiced  advocate's  brief  in  support 
of  Dutch  national  interests.    How  has  a  sim- 
ilar continuing  process  of  modification  now 
become  improper? 

Now  I  reach  the  final  phase  of  my  dis- 
cussion— the  infiuence  on  international  law, 
and,  In  particiUar,  on  the  Continental  Shelf 


problem,  of  professional  Juristic  opinion. 
We  advocates  of  the  legality  of  President 
Truman's  Continental  Shelf  proclamation 
have  little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  legal 
decision.  No  state  has  protested  the  proc- 
lamation. Great  Britain  has  taken  deci- 
sive ofllcial  action  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  principle  of  the  proclamation  and 
has  influenced  various  Arabic  sovereigns  of 
the  Middle  East  to  do  likewise.  Many  states 
of  Central  and  South  America  have  indi- 
cated approval  by  ofllcial  acts  which  go  fxir- 
ther  than  the  American  proclamation.  Ap- 
proval has  been  indicated  by  legal  advisers 
of  the  large  oil  interests  of  the  world,  by 
French  Jurists  (although  some  French  Jurists 
have  expressed  opposition),  by  Dutch  law- 
yers, by  committees  of  the  Internatloual  Law 
Association  and  its  American  branch,  by  a 
French  committee  of  the  International  Law 
Association,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
perts of  the  International  Law  Conunission 
of  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  the  United 
Nations  Conunisslon's  tentative  conclusions. 
In  concordance  with  those  of  a  French  com- 
mittee of  lawyers,  would  go  further  than  the 
Truman  proclamation.  They  would  extend 
a  coastal  state's  Jurisdiction  over  mineral 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  probably 
to  the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  far- 
ther where  the  shelf  is  lacking  or  narrow. 
The  French  committee  suggested  a  minimum 
distance  of  30  miles  from  shore.  Since  all 
states  which  have  expressed  an  opinion  by 
action  and  all  pertinent  conunerclal  and  fi- 
nancial interests  are  imited  in  support  of 
this  particular  extension  of  coastal  state  Ju- 
risdiction, and  there  has  been  no  official  or 
political  opposition  to  it,  it  seems  sound  to 
assert  that  this  new  development  in  state 
practice  has  been  accepted  generally  and 
therefore  already  has  become  international 
law.  But  against  this  conclusion  there  have 
been  raised  the  voices  of  some  European 
Jvirlsts  and  these  opposing  Juristic  opinions 
Induced  the  1950  Copenhagen  Conference  of 
the  International  Liiw  Association  to  post- 
pone endorsement  of  its  committee's  report 
In  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  proclamation. 
The  report  was  refen-ed  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  existing  concord  of  state 
practice  and  political  and  professional  ap- 
proval, why  should  any  Jurist  insist  that 
the  Continental  Shelf  proclamation  is  op- 
posed to  international  law?  What  are  the 
criteria  for  determination  of  international 
law  if  state  practice  is  not  conclusive?  Even 
those  Jurists  who  think  that  the  proclama- 
tion is  Illegal  do  not  deny  that  the  Juris- 
diction it  claims  would  be  beneflcial;  nor  do 
they  •  offer  any  better  practical  device.  I 
doubt  that  they  foresee  any  diplomatic  pro- 
test or  any  legal  nulliflcatlon  of  the  Tru- 
man proclamation  or  of  the  similar  Jurisdic- 
tional assertions  of  other  states.  Apparently 
their  objections  are  purely  doctrinal. 

What  are  these  doctrinal  objections? 
They  are  dogmatic  premises  which,  in  mod- 
ern international  law,  date  from  Grotius  and 
his  propaganda  for  freedom  of  the  sea. 
The  Jurisdiction  asserted  by  the  proclama- 
tion, say  these  Juristic  critics.  Infringes  on 
the  freedom  of  the  sea  and  the  common 
rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  In  sea 
areas. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Grotius 
was  a  very  practical  advocate  for  Dutch  in- 
terests and  later  for  Swedish,  although  he 
also  was  a  great  and  sincere  proponent  of  a 
world  order  of  Uw  and  peace.  As  is  the  case 
of  most  men.  especially  those  whose  personal 
fortunes  are  involved  in  politics,  his  legal 
views  were  colored  by  his  prejudices  and  by 
the  life  and  circumstances  of  his  age.  In 
his  great  brief,  Mare  Liberum.  he  had  two 
objectives:  (1)  establishment  of  freedom  of 
conunerclal  intercourse  over  the  seas  against 
remnants  of  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  against  England's 


claims  of  sovereignty  over  tbe  Brltlah 

and  (2)  freedom  of  flshing  In  the  sea.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  hi* 
argument  was  predominantly  scholastic.  Oa 
l>ehalf  of  his  second  objective,  he  contended 
that  the  open  sea  was  not  susceptible  of  pos- 
session and  therefore  not  susceptible  of 
property,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nations  (by 
analogy  to  the  ancient  Roman  law),  all  the 
open  sea  was  res  communla.  Jurlsdlctloo 
(imperium)  over  any  part  of  It  depended  on 
existing  control,  as  for  instance  (orer  per- 
sons) through  the  presence  of  ships,  or  (over 
places)  through  a  commanding  fortress. 
Possession  and  therefore  Jurisdiction  (im- 
perium) might  indeed  be  obtained  over 
small  areas,  especially  small  enclosed  areas; 
but  the  law  of  nations  did  not  recognise  any 
property  in  the  open  sea  even  in  small  areas 
near  the  shore,  and  rightly,  because  would 
it  not  be  barbarous  for  one  people  to  ex- 
clude others  from  resources  of  the  sea 
which  were  inexhaustible? 

Th\is  was  a  doctrinal  foundation  laid  to 
support  the  Dutch  fishery  interests  off  Brit- 
ish coasts.  The  Dutch  indeed  relied  on 
treaties  also:  (1)  The  Great  Intercourse 
(Intercursiis  Magnus,  't  Groot  Conunercie- 
Tractaat.  1496)  between  Henry  VU  of  Eng- 
land and  Philip.  Archduke  of  Axistrla  and 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  (3)  the  treaty  of 
December  15,  1550.  between  Emperor  Charles 
V  and  Mary.  Queen  of  Scotland:  but  they 
always  contended  for  freedom  of  flshing  In- 
dependently of  treaties,  and  their  opera- 
tions extended  into  waters  close  to  shors 
which  the  Scotch  claimed  as  territorial  and 
therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 
The  Scotch  claims,  unlike  the  English,  were 
not  for  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  from  the 
British  seas  unless  they  recognized  British 
Jurisdiction  by  taking  out  licenses,  but  for 
protection  of  the  Scotch  coastal  flsheries 
against  damaging  Dutch  invasions.  Thus, 
Welwood,  the  Scotchman,  argued  against 
Grotl\u  for  a  marginal  sea  control  of  flsheries 
in  the  Interest  of  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  food  supply  of  the  coastal  popa« 
lation. 

The  Scotch  claims  of  exclusive  iise  ex- 
tended to  aU  the  Scotch  flrths  on  quasi- 
prescriptive  grounds  (Orotliis  denied  the 
posslbUlty  of  prescription  affecting  a  res 
communis,  and  especially  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions) and  to  a  marginal  sea  belt  of  ths 
width  of  a  land's  kenning — the  farthest  dis- 
tance at  sea  from  which  the  coast  could  be 
seen.  This  measure,  which  has  been  esU- 
mated  to  be  about  14  mUes  (by  some  30 
miles),  was  in  accord  with  the  ancient  c\u- 
tomary  claims  of  the  Scotch,  and  indeed  had 
much  support  In  18th  and  early  iftth 
century  debates  and  sUte  practice  con- 
cerning the  proper  width  of  marginal 
territorial  seas.  It  has  persUted  in  Scotch 
legal  argument  to  recent  times.  0\ir  pres- 
ent point,  however.  Is  that  the  idea  of 
Welwood  Anally  has  prevailed  against  the 
foundation  dogma  of  Grotius,  because  of  ths 
political  interplay  of  practical  concrete  pres- 
sures in  domestic  politics  and  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  in  war  and  peace.  The  open 
sea  is  susceptible  of  limited  Jurisdiction  in- 
dependently  of  continuing  present  force  and 
is  susceptible  of  property  also. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  basic  scholastic  con- 
cept of  Grotius,  sea  areas  and  tLeir  producU 
are  in  their  nature  as  susceptible  of  pro- 
prietary Interests  as  anything  else  earthly 
The  only  sound  criteria  of  international  law 
concerning  the  existence  of  such  legal  in- 
terests are  those  of  expediency— expediency 
in  the  cause  of  the  welfare  of  peoples  and 
of  the  International  community.  It  has  been 
expedient  for  States  to  claim  and  to  recog- 
nize in  favor  of  other  states  variousln- 
frlngements  on  the  sweeping  doctrine  of 
Grotius.  (See  the  early  arguments  of  Vat- 
!^  ''°°*  ^'  '^**-  ^^^^-  especially  sees.  287- 
389,  and  the  report  of  Sir  John  Fischer 
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Williams  and  Prof.  George  Grafton  Wilson  to 
the  Institut  de  Droit  International  In  1B3S 
on  Lea  Pondemeuts  Jurldlques  de  la  Con- 
servation des  Rlchesses  de  la  Med. )  Modem 
SUte  practice,  for  sound,  practical  reasons, 
concedes  to  a  coastal  State  Jurisdiction  and 
property  In  flttheries  and  other  sea  and  sub- 
sea  resources  and  In  the  soil  and  subsoil  of 
the  sea  up  to  the  limit  of  territorial  waters, 
and  in  certain  cases  it  has  conceded  exclu- 
sive property  In  sea  uses  and  riches  beyond 
territorial  waters,  that  Is.  oyster  beds,  coral 
deposits,  pearl  and  chank  fiaherles.  subma- 
rine cable  uses,  extension  of  subterranean 
coal  mines.  It  also  recognizes  a  quasi- 
prescriptive    titles    in   some   cases. 

Tbe  verdict  of  history  and  conunon  sense, 
then,  does  not  give  the  victory  entirely  to 
Mare  Liberum  In  the  full  sense  of  Grotius. 
There  is  no  realistic  Juristic  debate  today 
over  monopolistic  use  and  control  of  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas.  It  is  conceded  as 
settled  law  that,  in  general,  the  high  seas 
are  free  to  all  peoples  for  commerce  and 
travel.  This  freedom  extends  even  to  transit 
through  coastal  territorial  B«as.  In  general, 
also,  the  resources  ol  the  high  seas  are  open 
to  exploitation  by  all  peoples  and  cannot  be 
monopolized.  On  the  other  hand.  States 
have  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  coastal 
waters  within  their  territorial  limiu.  and 
within  these  limits  have  proprietary  interests 
in  sea  and  seabed  and  subsoil  and  their  re- 
sources. In  practice.  State  proprietorship 
and  monopolistic  control  of  certain  high-sea 
pearl,  chank.  and  oyster  fisheries,  based  on 
long  usage,  has  not  been  seriously  contest- 
ed. Tbe  real  Important,  practical  contests 
today  are  over  the  width  of  territorial  seas, 
and  over  extraterritorial  seaward  Jtirisdlc- 
tlonal    and    proprietary    clajims    of    fosstsi 


The  modern  Juristic  formutists  who  oppose 
the  Tr\iman  proclamation  with  tbe  doctrine 
of  Grotius  may  be  divided  into  tlu'ee  groups: 
^  ( 1 )  A  few  who  deny  the  le^lity  of  any  ex- 
-.  traterrltorlal  proprietary  claim  to  seabed  or 
subsoil:  (3)  those  who  outlaw  such  claims  to 
the  seabed  but  not  the  subsoil;  and  (S» 
those  who  do  not  deny  the  possiblUty  of 
legal  property  in  bed  or  subsoil,  but  InsUt 
on  occupation  as  the  proper  basis  of  title. 
My  previous  discussion  will  suffice  for  the 
first  two  groups.  My  remaining  comment 
will  be  addressed  to  the  argument  of  the 
third  group.  I  select  for  Instances  the  paper 
read  before  the  Grotius  Society  on  April  6. 

1950,  by  Professor  Waldock,  Chichele  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  apd  diplomacy  of 
the  University  o*.  Oxford,  on  the  legal  basis 
of  claims  to  the  Continental  Shelf,  and  an 
article  on  the  Continental  Shelf  by  L.  C. 
Green,  published  in  Current  iLegal  Problems, 

1951,  under  the  auspices  of  ths  faculty  of 
laws  of  University  College.  London.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  denies  the  desirability 
of  coastal  State  Jurisdiction  over  the  oil  rs- 
sources  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  but  they 
consider  that  intcrnatlonalylaw  requires  that 
extraterritorial  proprietorship  and  Jurisdic- 
tion must  be  founded  on  prior  occupation, 
because  of  the  traditional  Orotlan  premises 
so  far  as  they  have  not  been  Invalidated  by 
State  practices.  Professor  Waldock  admits 
that  actual  occupation  of  submarine  areas  is 
difficult.  He  leaves  uncertain  what  acts 
would  be  sufficient  as  occupation.  Appar- 
ently he  would  consider  a  declaration  such 
as  that  of  the  Truman  proclaimatlon  to  be  an 
initiatory  act  of  occupation  if  followed  in 
reasonable  time  by  physical  acts  such  as  ex- 
ploration. Would  ^e  require  the  occupa- 
tional acts  to  extend  to  tbe  whole  shelf  as  a 
requisite  of  title  to  the  whole?  Or  would 
occupation  of  part  under  claim  to  the  whole 
be  sufficient? 

Both  Professor  Waldock  and  Mr.  Green 
think  that  the  British  Orders  in  Coimcil  ex- 
tending the  territories  Qf  W^t  Indian  colo- 


nial possessions  to  Include  the  sea-oovered 
shelves  of  the  islands,  follow  the  occupatimi 
doctrine  and.  therefore,  are  proper,  although 
both  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  the 
orders  in  council  alone  are  sufficient  legal 
title  In  International  law.  The  American 
method  of  acquiring  Jurisdiction  over  shelf 
oil  they  consider  technically  objectionable. 

My  opinion  of  these  objections  to  the 
Truman  proclamation  can  be  deduced  from 
the  previous  part  of  this  paper.  Since 
through  development  of  State  practice  from 
case  to  case,  states  have  acquired  and  main- 
tained property  and  sovereign  Jurisdiction 
over  coastal  marine  territorial  belts  at  least 
3  miles  Wide  without  occupation  (although 
there  is  no  settled  common  agreement  on 
how  wide  a  belt  the  law  should  allow).  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  now  state  practice 
should  not  likewise  be  capable  of  making 
legally  valid  such  a  limited  extension  of  pro- 
prietary Interest  and  Jin-isdiction  as  that 
provided  In  the  Continental  Shelf  proclama- 
tion. Nor  do  I  see  any  commonsense  or 
barring  esUblished  pricclple  of  State  policy 
or  practice  which  demands  that  such  exten- 
sions of  Jurisdiction  must  rest  on  occupa- 
tion, because  other  territorial  acquisitions 
dissimilar  In  particulars,  must,  for  sound 
reasons  of  policy,  be  acquired  by  title  of  oc- 
cupation. If  it  is  agreed  that  sound  states- 
manship recognises  that  the  claim  of  the 
proclamation  dsssi'Tiiu  legal  support,  why 
should  a  remnant  of  an  old  Grotian  dogma 
bar  this  desirable  result?  Are  rules  and 
principles  in  law  masters  of  the  minds  of 
Jurists  and  statesmen,  or  only  tools  of 
thought  and  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  branches  of  practical  intelligence? 
Cannot  a  Jurist  arrange  his  formulas  to  in- 
clude this  new  trend  in  SUte  practice? 

In  reality  there  is  nothing  in  international 
law  up  to  the  present  that  denies  validity  to 
the  Truman  proclamation.  The  problem  in 
the  case  is  an  entirely  new  one.  It  is  another 
development  in  the  long  succession  of  par- 
ticular problems  concerning  coastal  SUte 
Jurisdiction  over  marine  areas — a  general 
field  which  conUins  many  problems  not  defi- 
nitely and  uniformly  settled,  as  the  Codifica- 
tions Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1930 
proved.  These  problems  cannot  be  settled 
satisfactorily  if  traditional  Juristic  formu- 
lations are  considered  barriers  to  realistic 
solutions.  New  problems  need  new  thinking, 
and  the  Uw  would  never  have  developed  to 
lU  present  vUble  sUte  If  this  need  had  not 
been  met.  All  broad  legal  principles  are 
limited  in  their  applicability,  and  when 
read   abstractly  say   more   than  they  mean. 

Of  course,  the  British  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory method  of  dealing  with  the  Continen- 
Ul  Shelf  problem  is  simple  and  direct  and 
I  see  no  difficulty  about  It.  Sir  Cecil  Hurst, 
In  his  discussion  of  the  Truman  proclama- 
tion before  the  Grotius  Society  In  1948,  did 
have  some  doubt  about  a  submarine  exten- 
sion which  excluded  all  space  and  subsUnce 
above  the  seabed.  I  do  not  share  his 
douhU.  1  can  see^  no  great  dllBculty  about 
a  submarine  extension  of  territory  beyond 
the  3-mlle  limit  of  English  tradition.  We 
have  something  similar  In  submarine  coal 
mines.  The  Truman  proclamation  is  more 
economical  in  lu  extension  of  Jurisdiction. 
It  precisely  fiU  the  specific  needs  of  the 
case  and  no  more.  It  claims  no  corporeal 
possessory  rlghta  to  the  sea  bed  or  subsoil 
beyond  territorial  waters.  Apparently  the 
extraterritorial  property  rights  asserted  are 
Incorporeal,  of  the  nature  of  the  profits  a 
prendre  of  English  common  law,  and  the 
extraterritorial  fishery  rights  implicated  In 
the  Truman  fishery  proclamation  are  simi- 
lar. Tbe  answer  of  book-bound  jurlsU 
might  be  that  such  rlghta  in  high  sea  areas 
are  impossible  under  international  Uw.  My 
answer  to  that  Is  why?  Where  lies  the  de- 
termination of  international  Uw.  with  tra- 


ditional formtilas  or  with  State  practice?  Is 
It  not  the  function  of  Juristo  to  renovate 
and  revise  their  formulas  to  keep  step  with 
the  realistic  development  of  sUte  practice? 
Why  should  the  approved  British  annexation 
methods  be  legitimate  and  the  American 
method  of  conscientiously  claiming  less  be 
Illegitimate — In  common  sense  and  there- 
fore In  law?  Remember  that  the  predicated 
occupation  elementa  mtut  be  highly  fic- 
tional over  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
Shelf.  If  a  purpose  of  the  new  SUte  practice 
(orderly  control  as  against  acrimonious  un- 
regulated competition)  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. After  the  attainment  of  the  mod- 
ern development  of  nonoccupled  territorial 
waters  against  the  premises  of  Grotius.  has 
the  system  of  international  law  suddenly 
lost  ita  strength  to  grow  further  against 
Juristic  dogma  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
problems? 

The  suggestion  of  Professor  Waldock  that 
apparently  the  Truman  proclamation  relies 
on  a  doctrine  of  contiguity  discredited  in 
past  cases  of  territ(»Ul  claims  is  not  a  Just 
appraisal  of  the  bases  of  action  sUted  clear- 
ly  in  the  proclamation.  Contlgiilty  of  ths 
extraterritorial  parts  of  the  shelves  to  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  Is  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  situation.  A  most  Importiuit 
factor  not  spelled  out  in  the  proclamation 
is  the  very  human  Intense  belief  of  coastal 
populations  that  such  coastal  economic  re- 
sources should  belong  to  them  and  that  im- 
licensed  exploitation  by  foreigners  should 
not  be  permitted  except  where  use  by  for- 
eigners has  become  habitual  and  established 
(an  exception  provided  for  In  the  fishery 
procUmatlon ) .  It  Is  on  such  conunon  natu- 
ral beliefs  and  motives  that  all  law  and  all 
government  are  based  fundamentally.  They 
are  much  more  important  in  the  causation 
of  law  than  professional  formulations  and 
no  abstract  a  pricn'l  doctrine  should  prevail 
against  them. 

I  cannot  better  summarize  my  basic  pro- 
fessional opinion  on  this  important  prob- 
lem than  by  repeating  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  my  editorial  comment  on  the  Tru- 
man proclamations  in  volxime  40  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  at 
page  178  (January  1946): 

"These  proclamations,  then,  are  a  promis- 
ing contribution  to  a  better  statesmanship 
which  will  serve  the  interesU  of  a  world 
order  designed  for  peace  and  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  peoples.  They  thus  will  con- 
tribute also  to  development  of  a  democratic 
international  Uw  supporting  the  Just  claims 
of  small  States,  as  well  as  large,  and  Increas- 
ing the  chances  of  peace.  This  democratic 
law  will  develop  through  like  frank  ap- 
praisals of  the  competitive  forces  and  vary- 
ing conditions  In  our  world  today,  instead  of 
through  mechanistic  adherence  to  traditional 
Ill-digested  generalities  and  slogans  devised 
by  theoreticians  of  an  unscientific  age  of 
sulxldlzed  piracy,  matchlocks,  wood  fires  and 
candlelight,  wide-open  spaces,  and  glorifica- 
tion of  cruel  aggressive  force  for  selfish 
profit — theoreticians  who  could  have  fore- 
seen little  of  the  technology.  Industries,  so- 
cial pressures,  and  dominant  impulses  of  our 
crowded,  complex,  modern  civilization." 

In  conclusion.  I  add  the  following  remark 
of  Sir  Cecil  Hurst  from  the  closing  paragraph 
of  his  paper  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  read 
before  the  Grotius  Society,  December  1,  1948: 

"I  have  Indicated  many  questions  which 
to  my  mind  require  examination  in  con- 
nection with  this  new  policy  proclaimed  In 
the  proclamation  of  September  1945.  but  the 
wcNTld  wants  oil  and  I  think  we  ought  all  to 
approftch  the  study  not  with  the  Idea  of 
magnifying  the  objections,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  finding  ways  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  with  which  ths  whole  subject  U 
surrounded." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxofois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATTVSS 

Thursday.  May  7, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illiiu>is.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Chicago  reading  Sydney  J.  Harris* 
column  is  a  daily  habit  with  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  It  appears  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  largest  of 
the  Knight  newspapers,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conservative  of  the  great  Chicago 
dailies. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  Mr.  Harris' 
column  on  the  manner  in  which  Ameri- 
can Government  is  taught  at  Groton 
Preparatory  School,  where  the  children 
of  the  very  wealthy  and  conservative  are 
educated,  and  Mr.  Harris'  suggestion  of 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  to  com- 
bat communism.  The  article  follows: 
iGiroBAircs  No  Wxapow  Agaihst  Rxds 
>  (By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 
In  a  recent  dispatch  from  Toyko.  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  told  tbe  Associated  Press  that 
In  his  group  of  166  Americans  In  a  North 
Kcrean  prison  camp,  17  openly  took  to  com- 
munism. This  Is  a  startling  ratio  of  1  man 
to  10.  V^^ 

On  the  same  da7^1^.frlend  of  mine  returned 
from  visiting  her  son,  wb«-t8  In  the  sixth 
form  at  Qroton  Preparatory  School. 

She  brought  back  with  her  a  sheet  of 
paper  containing  his  readlnga  In  an  Amer- 
ican GoTemment  course. 

The  readings  Included:  What  Is  Proper- 
ty? by  Proudhon,  an  early  French  Socialist; 
Tlie  Communist  Manifesto,  by  Marx  and 
Kngels;  The  SUte  and  Bevtautlon,  by 
Lenin:  The  Bolshevist  Decree:  and  The  New 
Soviet  Constitution,  by  Stalin. 

Oroton  School,  as  you  know.  Is  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  and  expensive  in  the  country. 
Almost  aU  Its  students  come  from  extremely 
wealthy  and  conservative  families.  And  It 
knows  what  a  good  education  consists  of. 

It  knows  that  you  cannot  fight  commu- 
nism unless  you  understand  It.  It  knows 
you  cannot  understand  it  unless  you  read 
Its  adherents,  argue  its  faults  and  merits, 
and  know  its  real  weaknesses. 

The  boys  who  were  converted  to  commu- 
nism in  the  prison  camp  had  only  an  emo- 
tional bias  against  Marxism.  When  they 
came  up  against  the  glib  and  plausible  argu- 
ments of  Its  proponente,  they  had  no  Intel- 
lectual resoiirces  with  which  they  could 
•ustaln  their  beUefs. 

RXD  OW   rACULTTf 

If  I  bad  my  way.  every  college  and  uni- 
versity would  have  a  Communist  on  the 
faculty,  clearly  labeled  as  such,  and  given 

ample    opportunity  to  present   his   views 

which  would  then  be  discussed,  analyzed 
and  refuted  by  the  non-Communist  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  with  the  students  taking 
an  active  part  to  this  political  debate. 

Driving  the  Oommunlcts  underground, 
and  giving  them  no  chance  to  present  their 
argvmients  opjenly,  plunges  oiir  students  into 
an  abyss  of  ignorance,  so  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  This  is 
as  stupid  In  education  as  it  would  be  in  mil- 
itary strategy,  where  victory  depends  on  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  opposing  forces. 

The  students  who  leave  Groton  will  be 
able  to  discriminate  and  evaluate  their 
poUtlcal  Judgments:  their  defense  of  democ- 
racy wUl  not  be  a  bUnd  and  tocoherent  par- 


tisanship, but  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
strong  appeal  that  communism  makes  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  underjxlvlleged.  Only 
to  this  way  can  they,  or  we,  effectively  over- 
come the  doctrtoe  of  darkness  and  despotism. 


Statemenl  of  tke  Presidcat  of  tlie  laJe- 
pcndent  Petroleam  AssociatioB  of 
AMcrica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOXnslAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Ric(»i>  the 
following  statement  which  Mr.  Charlton 
H.  Lyons  delivered  today  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Lyons, 
from  Shreveport,  La.,  is  president  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  and  the  subject  of  his  state- 
ment is  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act: 

My  name  Is  Charlton  H.  Lyons.  I  am 
president  oi  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  and  am  now  in  my 
second  year  In  that  capacity.  I  reside  In 
Shreveport.  La.,  where  I  have  been  to  the 
oU  bustoess  as  a  producer  stoce  1931. 

My  appearance  here  is  to  urge  that  Con- 
gress take  action  to  limit  total  Imports  of 
crude  oU  and  Its  products  to  10  percent  of 
United  States  demand. 

First.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  neither 
I  nor  the  association  which  I  represent  is 
opposed  to  all  impcnts  of  oil  toto  tbe  United 
States.  It  has  been  implied  that  domestic 
producers  wish  to  "shut  out"  all  oil  from 
foreign  countries.  We  make  no  such  pro- 
posal. To  the  contrary,  we  have  long  recog- 
nized a  place  for  oil  Imports. 

The  10  percent  relationship  fully  recog- 
nizes the  place  that  imports  have  occupied. 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  and  flexible  rela- 
tionship between  Imports  and  domestic 
production. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  ownership  by 
Americans  of  oU  to  foreign  countries.  We 
know  of  the  Importance  of  that  oU  to  those 
countries  and  to  the  world,  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  our  foreign-trade  policies,  we 
recognize  that  we  should  be  as  helpful  to 
other  nations  of  tbe  free  world  as  our  re- 
sources and  our  national  interest  will  per- 
mit. We  believe  that  this  can  and  must 
be  done  without  damage  to  those  segments 
of  our  economy  that  are  basic  to  national 
strength.  This  is  not  only  to  our  own  self- 
toterest.  but  also  Is  to  the  Interest  of  aU  free 
nations.  World  security  and  todlvldual  lib- 
erties have  become  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

There  should  be  no  quarrel  to  determin- 
ing a  sound  policy  as  to  petroleum  Imports 
that  will  best  serve  the  toterests  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  to  fact,  there  is  general 
todustry  agreement  as  to  such  a  policy,  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  importing  companies  whoae 
executives  and  owners  are  as  loyal  as  you  or 
I.  to  1949  this  policy  was  reduced  to  a  state- 
ment of  principles  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  serving  as  an  Industry  advis- 
ory group  to  oiu-  Government.  The  first 
fundamental  prtociple  set  forth  by  the  coun- 
cil is  as  follows: 

"The  national  security  and  welfare  require 
a  healthy  domestic-oil  industry." 

"Continuing  supply  to  meet  o\ir  national 
oil  needs  depends  primarily  on  availability 


from  domestic  sources.  Due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  development  of  for- 
eign oU  resources,  but  the  paramount  objec- 
tive should  be  to  matotato  conditions  best 
suited  to  a  healthy  domestic  todustry  whidl 
is  essential  to  national  secxuity  and  welfare." 

As  to  Imports  specifically  the  OouncU  pol- 
icy reads: 

"The  Nation's  economic  welfare  and  secu- 
rity require  a  policy  on  petroleum  imports 
which  will  encourage  exploration  and  develi 
opment  efforts  to  the  domestic  industry  and 
which  wUl  make  available  a  maximum  supply 
of  domestic  oU  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

"The  availability  of  petroleum  from  do- 
mestic fields  produced  under  sound  con- 
servation practices,  together  with  other  per- 
ttoent  factors,  provides  the  means  for  de- 
terminlng  If  Imports  are  necessary  and  th« 
extent  to  which  Imports  are  desirable  to 
supplement  our  oil  supplies  on  a  basis  which 
will  be  soimd  to  terms  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  to  terms  of  conservation. 

"The  Implementation  of  an  Import  policy, 
therefore,  should  be  flexible  so  that  adjust- 
ments may  readUy  be  made  from  time  to 
time. 

"Imports  to  excess  of  our  economic  needs, 
after  taktog  into  account  domestic  produc- 
tion to  conformance  with  good  conserva- 
tion practices  and  withto  the  limits  at 
maximum  efficient  rates  of  production,  win 
retard  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  fields  and  the  technological 
progress  in  all  branches  of  the  todustry 
which  Is  essential  to  the  Nation's  eoonomle 
welfare  and  security." 

This  important  policy  embodies  the  same 
prtociples  to  which  the  industry  had  pre- 
vlously  subscribed  through  the  Petroleum 
todustry  War  Coimcil  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n.  It  was  toterpreted  by  Eugene  Hoi- 
man.  president  of  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  the  largest  Importing  company, 
to  a  public  addi-ess  to  1948,  as  follows: 

"According  to  my  understanding,  this 
means  that  no  producer  shouid  be  forced 
to  cut  back  below  the  level  at  which  he 
wishes  to  produce  (under  State-approved 
conservation  practices)  merely  to  make  room 
for  imports.  To  be  forced  to  do  so  would, 
I  feel,  tend  to  discourge  the  development 
of  new  production.  And  this  result  would 
not  be  compatible  with  national  security.** 

With  domestic  production  now  cut  back 
to  the  face  of  large  imports,  it  would  appear 
that  importers  have  abandoned  this  policy. 

The  policy  expressed  by  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council  is  to  fiUl  accord  with  the 
national  oU  policy  adopted  by  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  of  America  to 
194fl,  which  provides  as  to  Imports  that: 

"The  Nation's  economic  welfare  and  se- 
curity requires  a  policy  on  petroleum  Im- 
ports which  wiU  not  retard  the  explora- 
Uon  and  development  efforU  in  the  do- 
mestic Industry,  but  which  will  assure  an 
adequate  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

"If  imports  are  necessary.  It  should  be  the 
national  poUcy  to  restrict  petroleum  Im- 
ports to  such  amounts  only  as  are  neces- 
sary to  supplement  our  domestic  produc- 
tion when  it  is  carried  on  under  conditions 
consonant  with  good  conservation  prac- 
tices." 

StiU  fivther  recognition  of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  policy  came  from  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  on  February  6,  1963, 
when  the  executive  committee  of  that  w- 
ganlzaUon  endorsed  the  National  Petroleum 
Council's  Imports  policy  and  recommended 
that  members  of  the  indxistry  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  prto- 
ciples therein  stated. 

I  have  quoted  from  the  policy  recom- 
mendaUons  of  three  organizations  repre- 
eenttog  aU  segments  of  the  petroleum  to- 
dustry, tocluding  domestic  producer  and  Im- 
porter alike.  However,  the  Industry  U  not 
aldhe  to  its  recognition  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  oU-lmports  question.    Immediately 
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following  World  War  U.  a  special  Senate 
committee  condxicted  an  exhaustive  study 
of  petroleum  resources  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  CMahomkt,  of  Wyoming,  to 
its  final  report  entitled  "National  Petroleum 
Policy."  the  committee  stated: 

"This  Nation  now  faces  two  alternatives: 

"Either—   ^ 

"1.  To  awiQt  with  hope  the  discovery  of 
sufficient  petroleum  within  our  boundaries 
that  tbe  military  requirements  of  the  fu- 
ture will  occasion  no  concern,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  depend  upon  foreign  oil  and 
trust  that  war  wUl  not  cut  oO  our  imports: 

"Or— 

"2.  To  take  steps  to  guarantee  a  domestic 
petroleum  supply  adequate  |for  aU  eventual- 
ities by  means  of:  \ 

"(a)  Incentives  to  promote  the  search  for 
new  deposits  of  petroleum  withto  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  to  tbe 
Continental  Shelf:  and 

"(b)  The  oonttouatlon  of  present  pro- 
grams looking  to  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  to  supplement  our  do- 
mestic crude  supply. 

"All  the  facts  before  tis  Impel  the  choice 
of  the  second  alternative." 

These  oonclusioru  reached  by  various 
groups  show  widespread  agreement  as  to  a 
basic  policy  of  Imports.  Despite  this  recog- 
nition, no  effecttiatlon  or  workable  applica- 
tion of  this  policy  has  been  forthcoming. 

In  support  of  the  fact  that  a  need  for  a 
positive  policy  on  imports  Ik  greater  today 
than  ever  before.  I  believe  that  the  following 
facts  are  beyond  dispute: 

1.  Total  supply  of  crude  oQ  and  refined 
products  In  the  United  States  Is  excessive  in 
relation  to  demand  and  must  be.  and  Is 
being,  reduced. 

a.  This  reduction  In  total  supply  Is  being 
accomplished  through  curtailment  to  do- 
mestic allowables  and  domestic  production. 
According  to  the  announced  plans  of  the  im- 
porting companies.  Imparts  during  1953  wlU 
be  higher  than  to  1963. 

8.  The  experience  of  the  todtistry  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  reduction  to  do- 
mestic production  retards  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development  of  new  fields. 

The  seriousness  ol  this  problem  was  clear- 
ly defined  only  recently  by  John  O.  Pew, 
vice  president  for  production  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  in  these  words: 

"As  a  practical  matter.  It  appears  that  the 
most  workable  basis  on  which  to  determtoe 
whether  Imports  are  excessive  Is  to  examine 
the  general  health  of  domestic  production. 
When  allowables  are  being  cut  back  substan- 
tially at  the  same  time  that  imports  are  In- 
creasing: when  hundreds  of  drilling  rigs  are 
rematoing  idle  while  the  military  is  asking 
for  more  drlUing:  when  domestic  producers, 
hard-pressed  by  tocreased  oosto.  find  them- 
selves hard  put  for  reUef  to  highw  prices  be- 
cause stocks  are  excessive,  then  we  have  evi- 
dence of  an  unhealthy  situation." 

The  general  leveling  off  of  all  activity  In 
the  domestic  oU-produclng  industry,  to  the 
face  of  higher  imports,  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  domestic  producer  is  suffertog  great 
tojtiry.  If  the  present  import  rate  conttoues. 
or  increases,  drilling  to  this  country  will  be 
even  further  curtailed.  In  that  event,  the 
industry  would  be  unable  to  supply  the  to- 
creastog  volume  of  petroleum  necessary  to 
our  expanding  economy  and  defense  pro- 
gram. 

OU  avallahUlty  to  sufficient  quantities  can 
mean  the  difference  between  our  preserva- 
tion or  destruction.  In  the  event  of  war.  our 
petroleum  supplies  must  be  available  from 
soin-ces  within  our  defense  perimeter. 

Recognizing  oU's  importance  to  our  mili- 
tary security,  the  Defense  Production  Admln- 
IstraUon  to  January  1953  released  a  report 
on  "Background  for  Defense,  Expanding  Our 
Industrial  Might."  which  oontatoed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•"The  machines  of  peace  and  war  run  on 
petroleum.  A  program  to  expand  American 
Industry  substantlaUy  and  keep  it  operating 


at  top  capacity  requires  constantly  toereas- 
tog  quantities  for  fuel,  for  lubricants,  and 
for  the  many  chemicals  made  frtnn  petro- 
letmi — everything  from  toluene  for  TNT 
to  wax  for  packagtogs.  Greater  indus- 
trial activity  and  peak  levels  of  employment 
demand  more  and  more  gasoline  for  air- 
planes, automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and 
buses,  and  more  diesel  fuel  for  locomotives. 

"The  defense  program  wlU  by  1953  boost 
our  petroleum  needs  to  some  8.200,000  bar- 
rels a  day  as  contrasted  with  6.B00.000  bar- 
rels a  day  used  to  1950 — a  better  than 
20-percent  tocrease. 

"If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs,  we  shall  have 
to  drill  more  wells  each  year  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  We  shall  have  to  expand 
the  refineries  where  crude  oU  Is  made  toto 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  and  the  other  finished 
petroleum  producu.  We  shall  have  to  en- 
large our  transportation  facilities  to  move 
the  crude  petroleum  to  the  refineries  and  the 
finished  products  to  consumers." 

The  domestic  oU  Industryls  responsibUity 
to  this  program,  also  outlined  to  the  DPA 
report,  toclud^  the  requirement  for  the 
drUllng  of  55.000  wells  to  1953.  This  ex- 
panded drUling  rate  was  not  programed  by 
the  todustry  itself.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense, 
to  collaboration  with  other  defense  agencies, 
as  being  essential  to  the  attainment  of  oil 
productive  capacity  required  for  our  security. 

We  are  not  today  meeting  this  required  ex- 
pansion. This  is  a  shocking  condition,  but 
it  is  true.  The  55.000-well  program  initially 
outlined  txj  PAD  as  a  minimum  requirement 
to  meet  necessary  defense  productive  ca- 
par  cy  wUI  not  be  accomplished.  Instead,  otir 
drillmg  program  is  laggtog.  We  are  now 
drilltog  at  the  rate  of  about  46.000  wells — 
9.000  short  of  the  defense  goal  this  year. 

The  potential  effect  of  tbe  falline  of  this 
accomplishment  is  obvious.  Unless  reversed, 
this  trend  coxild  make  us  indefensible  as  to 
oU.  The  catise  of  this  deficit,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  question  of  proper  and  urgent  con- 
cern to  the  Congress. 

to  the  event  of  war.  the  oU  to  the  Middle 
Bast,  which  is  now  supplying  Europe  and 
being  imported  into  the  United  States,  could 
be  taken  readily  by  Rtissla.  Tliat  oU  might 
not  be  available  to  Russia  but  neither  would 
it  be  available  to  us.  Europe,  therefore, 
would  agato  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  its  petroleum  supplies  as  it 
was  in  the  last  war. 

This  Nation  would  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  bulk  of  the  petroleum  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world.  The  danger  that  the 
United  States  thus  tocurs  in  falling  to  build 
up  adequate  domestic  supplies  of  petroleoun 
and  in  placing  Increasing  dependence  upon 
foreign  sources  for  its  basic  supplies,  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

These  are  the  fundamental  reasons  which 
compel  us  to  come  to  Congress. 

The  oU-imports  problem  Is  not  new  to 
the  Congress.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
recurring  concern  since  the  late  1920's  when 
Imports  first  caused  serious  disruption  of 
domestic  todustry.  The  solution  then  came 
from  the  Congress  which  Imposed  an  excise 
tax  on  petroleum  products.  Through  this 
actlcm.  the  Congress  restored  stability  to  an 
todustry  which  withto  a  few  years  was  caUed 
upon  to  fuel  the  greatest  war  to  history. 

The  \ugency  is  agato  at  hand  to  restore 
stability  to  the  domestic  oil  todustry  to 
whose  hands  rests  our  reliance  for  oU  for 
our  security  and  expanding  Industrial  econ- 
omy. The  Imports  question  again  reverts 
itself  to  the  Congress  for  solution.  We  be- 
Ueve  an  affirmative  congressional  policy  on 
^ht«  problem  is  the  only  workable  solution. 

The  expression  of  genual  industry  agree- 
ment as  to  a  proper  place  for  Imports,  al- 
though made  to  good  faith,  has  failed  to 
provide  the  answer. 

Through  the  Natioxud  Petroleum  OouncU. 
the  entire  industry  recommended  implemen- 
tation of  t*'*"  poUcy  and  said  it  should  be 


flexible  so  that  adjustments  could  be  readUy 
made  from  time  to  time. 

All  means  to  effect  this  implementation 
without  resort  to  legislation  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

We  believe  If  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  to  perform  the  task  required  of  it, 
a  positive  congressional  action  as  to  imports 
is  needed.  We  believe  that  the  domestic 
producer  can  sxirvlve  and  conttoue  his  essen- 
tial obligations  to  oiir  country  If  imports 
do  not  take  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
domestic  market.  We  base  this  conclusion 
on  experience.  From  1946  to  1951,  imports 
averaged  10  percent  of  domestic  oU  demand. 
During  that  period  foreign  oil-producing 
countries  greatly  expanded  their  petroleum 
resources  and  enjoyed  unprecedented  foreign 
trade.  The  domestic  todustry  was  injured 
by  excessive  imports  during  part  of  this 
period  but  was.  nevertheless,  able  to  expand 
to  meet  the  Nation's  increastog  needs. 
•  Since  the  1946-51  period,  imports  have  in- 
creased to  14  percent  of  domestic  demand. 
The  Impact  of  this  tocrease  is  caustog  real 
injury.  To  prevent  even  further  injury,  we 
believe  the  Congress  must  now  assume  re- 
sponsibUity In  the  national  toterest. 

Quota  limitations  on  the  suggested  basis 
of  10  percent  of  domestic  demand  would 
provide  the  flexibility  desired  by  the  indus- 
try generally.  It  would,  at  the  same  ♦ime, 
establish  a  fair  and  reasonable  limitation. 
It  would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  which 
now  confronts  the  domestic  Industry  £3  to 
the  futxtfe  volume  of  imports  which  will 
encroach  on  the  United  States  market. 

Any  limitation  on  petrolexun  Imports,  of 
coiuve,  should  apply  only  during  periods  of 
excess  availability.  If  at  any  time  supply 
should  become  inadequate  we  recognize  that 
imports  should  be  permitted  to  whatever 
extent  may  l>e  needed. 

I  want  to  assure  you.  with  all  the  stoceiity 
at  my  command,  that  the  domestic  oU  pro- 
ducers are  seektog  only  a  reasonable  solution 
to  a  probinn  that  Is  generally  rect^nized. 
We  do  not  ask  for  drastic  changes  that 
might  disrupt  the  todustry,  the  Nation's  oU 
supply,  or  our  foreign  relations. 

Oxir  national  toterest,  looking  to  our  long- 
range  petroleum  requirements  in  peace  or 
war,  demands  the  so'lous  consideration  of 
the  Congress  on  this  aU-lmp(»tant  imports 
question. 


The  Road  to  Ruin 


EXTENSION  OF  REEiiARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  MEW  aAKPSBIBB 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recoso,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Carroll  County  Inde- 
pendent, published  in  Center  Ossipee. 
N.  H..  May  8.  1953.  entiUed  "The  Road 
to  Ruin": 

Trx  Road  to  Rouv 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  Russia  is  toter- 
ested  to  making  a  genuine  peace,  or  glvtog 
up  any  of  her  ill-gotten  gains,  or  releastog 
any  spheres  of  Influence  Is  extremely  naive. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Russians, 
through  the  Chinese,  will  agree  to  a  cease  fire 
agreement  to  Korea.  But  they  will  regard 
such  an  agreement,  not  as  a  true  Instrument 
of  lasting  peace,  but  as  simply  designed  to 
give  the  Chtoeae  a  breathing  spell,  to  reor- 
ganize and  rearm  badly  battered  divisions 
fmd  to  give  the  people  time  to  forget  their 
losses. 

The  Russians  and  the  Chinese  understand 
the  value  of  time.     They  understand  how 
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quickly  we  of  the  West  forget.  They  look 
upon  peace  as  an  armistice  between  wars. 
Peace  to  them  is  a  time  to  replan  strategy 
and  to  study  the  mistakes  both  political  and 
military  of  the  last  war.  We  look  upon 
peace  as  a  time  of  disarmament  and  a  chance 
to  rettim  to  a  normal  way  of  living. 

The  Russians  have  one  very  simple  objec- 
tive— that  is  world  domination.  Since  1938 
their  progress  has  been  beyond  even  reason- 
able dreams  and  aspirations.  There  is  no 
good  reason,  from  their  viewpoint,  why  they 
should  give  up  an  inch  of  land  or  make  any 
permanent  concessions.  They  can  well  afford 
to  make  a  peace  In  Korea,  while  stirring  up 
trouble  in  half  a  dozen  other  places. 

Part  of  their  strategy  is,  maybe,  to  lull  us 
into  a  sense  of  false  security  for  a  year  (W  so. 
while  they  rearm  and  settle  the  battle  for 
power  within  the  Kremlin.  Or,  they  may 
continue  their  offensives,  both  political  and 
military,  on  3  or  4  fronts. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  satellites  are  steadily  gaining 
on  the  West  in  strength  and  that  within  a 
few  years  they  will  be  able  to  impose  their 
will  on  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  knows  what  real  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England  in  the 
development  of  supersonic  ultra-long-range 
gtiided  missiles,  bearing  the  metropolis-de- 
stroying hydrogen  bomb. 

In  any  event,  the  outlook  Is  not  at  all 
bright.  Western  Exirope  seems  to  move  at 
snail's  pace  toward  rearmament  and  unifi- 
cation both  of  command  and  of  armed  forces. 

The  outlook  is  dark,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  for  the  future.  The  Chinese  stall 
us  at  the  truce  talks  In  Korea  and  we  do  not 
dare  threaten  them  with  reprisals  for  death 
of  our  men,  whom  they  took  prisoner.  We 
cannot  balance  our  budget  nor  reduce  our 
taxes.  Morale  Is  not  high  among  the  men 
In  our  Armed  Forces  (if  many  reports  are  to 
be  believed). 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Russians  have 
taken  us  further  along  the  road  to  ruin  than 
we  realize. 


Stopkiity  of  the  BraM  Hats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  osaaow 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1953 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian  on  the  subject 
of  the  handling  of  certain  of  the  sol- 
diers recently  released  from  Korea: 
Stupuutt  or  THx  Brass  Hats 

The  Armed  Forces  have  been  incredibly 
stupid  in  their  handling  of  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  repatriation 
of  the  several  aeon  GI's  Just  released  from 
Communist  prison  camps.  The  crowning 
blunder  came  over  the  week  end  with  the 
flight  of  20  of  the  newly  freed  men  to  Valley 
Forge  Hospital  under  conditions  that  indi- 
cated their  superiors  feared  what  they  might 
say  about  Conununlsts  or  conununlsm. 

Before  the  exchange  of  prisoners  began, 
Army  spokesmen  were  busy  feeding  a  sUly 
line  of  propaganda  to  the  American  people. 
We  should  expect,  they  cautioned,  to  find 
that  some  of  the  prisoners  had  been  indoc- 
trinated by  their  captors,  that  some  had 
succumbed  to  the  Communist  "brain-wash- 
ing" technique.  Then  the  first  stories  from 
Korea  were  censored,  in  part  it  can  be  as- 
sumed  to   prevent   any   heretical   remarks 


from  reaching  the  ears  of  the  folks  back 
home.  The  Valley  Forge  episode  caps  the 
farce.  Sunday's  psychiatrist-supervised  in- 
terviews did  Uttle  to  penetrate  the  mUltary 
smoke  screen. 

What  a  contrast  In  England.  There  the 
returning  Tommies  were  apparently  permit- 
ted a  fiUl  measiire  of  the  traditional  free- 
dom of  speech.  And  many  of  them  had 
embarrassing  things  to  say:  The  Reds  had 
treated  them  fine;  it  was  the  Americans 
they  disliked.  Britain  does  not  tremble  be- 
fore such  talk. 

The  rest  of  the  world  must  be  amused 
and  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion quailing  before  the  imagined  horrors 
of  hearing  what  may  be  unpatriotic  words 
from  the  lips  of  a  few  soldiers. 

Let's  have  an  end  of  the  foolishness  be- 
fore more  harm  Is  done.  Each  of  the  return- 
ing prisoners  has  lived  through  an  ordeal, 
some  for  many  long  months.  Except  as 
limited  by  the  need  for  medical  care,  they 
should  be  retiu-ned  speedily  to  their  homes 
and  their  families.  And  there  they  should 
have  the  freedom  that  all  Americans  should 
have,  to  tell  their  stories  as  they  want  to 
tell  them— even  If  some  among  them  prove 
to  be  confirmed  Conununlst  converts. 

If  communism  is  such  powerful  poison 
that  our  great  land  cannot  safely  absorb 
a  bit  of  it  in  the  process  of  welcoming  men 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  it  is  time  that 
we  made  the  discovery. 


Crnne  lacreas* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  19S3 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  offer  an  editorial  from  the 
May  2  issue  of  the  Shreveport  Journal, 
of  Shreveport.  La.  This  editorial  points 
up  the  Increase  in  crime  in  the  United 
States: 

A  SROCKnca  RXPOBT 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  bulletin,  re- 
cently Issued,  reveals  shocking  Information 
about  the  Increase  of  criminal  violations  in 
the  United  States,  with  more  than  2  million 
major  crimes  reported  last  year.  The  bul- 
letin is  from  highest  authority,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Information,  directed  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

The  number  of  major  crimes,  estimated  In 
1952,  listed  at  2.036.510.  represented  a  gain  of 
8.2  percent  over  the  record  of  the  yaar  1051. 
One  of  the  most  shocking  disclosures  is  that 
violent  crimes  increased  10.2  percent,  which 
was  2.3.  percent  higher  than  the  Increase  in 
burglaries  and  thefts. 

The  rise  in  criminal  acts  was  not  confined 
to  urban  areas.  Rural  sections  reported  an 
alarming  Increase  also — both  rural  and  urban 
crimes  were  more  than  8  percent  above  the 
previous  year's  record. 

That  the  FBI  chief  considers  the  crime 
statistics  shocking  is  Indicated  by  his  com- 
ment on  last  year's  statistics:  "For  the  first 
time  in  7  years,  all  classifications  of  major 
crime  Increased  In  urban  areas.  Negligent 
manslaughter,  which  decreased  by  1  percent 
In  rural  areas,  was  the  only  category  of 
rxiral  crime  to  decline." 

Statistics  for  the  bulletin  came  from  232 
communities  with  population  exceeding  25,- 
000,  representing  about  15  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population.  These  communities 
reported  information  from  1,110,676  arrests. 


with  eight  times  as  many  males  as  females 
placed  under  arrest.  Study  of  an  average 
group  of  males  and  the  same  niunber  of 
females  revealed  a  larger  percentage  of 
women  than  men  charged  with  murder, 
aggravated  assault  and  liquor  law  violation. 
The  percentage  of  men  was  higher  than 
that  of  women  in  arrests  for  robbery,  bur- 
glary, auto  thefts,  and  dnink  driving. 

Alarming  is  the  fact  that  7.8  percent  of 
those  arrested  in  the  United  States  last  year 
were  under  the  age  of  18  years  of  age,  13.3 
percent  were  imder  21,  and  23.1  percent  were 
under  26.  The  youthful  criminals,  statis- 
tistlcs  revealed,  showed  strong  inclination  for 
crimes  against  property,  Including  larceny, 
robbery,  burglary,  and  auto  thefts.  Forty- 
eight  percent  of  persons  arrested  for  such 
crimes  were  under  25.  many  being  under  17. 

Obviously,  law  enforcement  activities  are 
important  in  the  fight  on  crimes,  but  that's 
by  no  means  all  that  is  necessary.  Educa- 
tional efforts  for  discoxiraging  unlawful  acts 
need  to  be  increased,  and  as  regards  youths, 
there  should  be  greater  emphasis  on  the 
rights  of  others.  Not  only  the  home  but 
school  and  church  have  responsiblUty  la 
this  direction,  but  particularly  the  home. 
It  is  due  to  parental  neglect  and  Indifference 
that  many  crimes  are  committed  by  youths, 
a  shocking  situation  which  the  FBI  Director 
himself  has  repeatedly  referred  in  sounding 
warnings  against  the  crime's  upward  trend. 

Every  good  citizen  should  consider  it  his 
or  her  privilege  and  duty  to  help  in  th« 
discouragement  of  lawless  acts. 


Pretident  Eitenkowcr't  Approval  W  Tide- 
laads  Grab  Woald  Reverse  PositiM  of 
Great  Repablicans 


EXTENSION  OP  RQ1ARK8 

or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVSS 
Thursday,  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Record  To  Be  Proud  Of.'  which  appeared 
in  the  May  7, 1953,  issue  of  the  St  Louis 
Post-Dispatch : 

A  Racoco  To  Bs  Psood  Or 

President  Eisenhower,  on  whose  desk  the 
offshore-oil  giveaway  bUt  will  soon  arrive,  ha« 
often  expressed  pride  In  the  RepubUcan 
Party's  record  on  conservation.  In  particu- 
lar the  President  has  voiced  admiration  for 
the  contributions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
conserving  our  natural  resources. 

Inevitably  this  fine  Republican  record  now 
becomes  the  background  against  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  must  act  on  the  offshore-oil 
bUl.  It  Is  a  record  whose  highlights  Post- 
Dispatch  readers  will  find  refreshing  and 
timely. 

Actually  the  record  far  antedates  the  Re« 
publican  Party.  Conservation  through  the 
device  of  the  public  domain  started  before 
the  birth  of  present-day  political  parties. 
It  commences  shortly  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  when  the  States,  at  the  request  of 
Congress,  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government 
tJl  the  lands  beyond  their  boundaries  to 
which  they  had  claimed  title.  The  publlo 
domain  thus  came  into  being. 

The  Republican  Party  Itself  started  writing 
Its  record  for  conservation  81  years  ago  when 
the  first  national  park.  Yellowstone,  was  es- 
tablished, in  1872.  in  the  admlnUtration  of 
RepubUcan  President  Ulysses  8.  Qrank 
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mnetsen  ysafs  latar.  In  18Q1.  ths  first  na> 
tional  forests  wete  astabllsbed.  In  the  admin- 
Istration  of  Republican  President  Benjamin 
Harrison.  "This  law."  writes  one  historian, 
"was  of  vital  Importance  because  it  stopped 
for  the  first  time  the  policy  ot  giving  away 
the  public  lands  and  started  a  trend  whereby 
the  public  lands  were  to  be  retained  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole." 

That  piece  of  history  Is  very  much  alive 
today,  for  President  Elsenhower's  slgnatore 
on  the  offshore-cU  blU  would  reverse  that 
trend. 

Republican  President  William  McKlnleyli 
adminlstratloa  produced.  In  1897.  the  organic 
act  under  which  the  national  forests  came 
to  be  administered. 

But  it  was  Republican  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  brought  conservation  to  Its 
full  stature  half  a  century  ago.  He  not  only 
threw  himself  Into  the  cause  with  all  his 
famous  vigor,  but  he  also  Interested  the 
States  In  It  through  an  epochal  conference 
of  Governors,  such  as  Presl<?ent  Elsenhower 
has  J\ist  held  at  the  White  House  to  discuss 
peace  and  security. 

No  one  has  more  nobly  expressed  the  high 
purpose  of  the  public  domain  than  did  Theo- 
aort  Roosevelt  when  he  established  the  pres- 
ent Forest  Service: 

"In  the  administration  of  the  forest  re- 
serves. U  must  be  clearly  borne  In  mind  that 
all  land  Is  to  be  devoted  to  its  most  produc- 
tive use  for  the  most  permanent  good  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  tempo- 
rary benefit  of  individuals  or  companies. 

"Where  oonfilctlng  Interests  must  be  rec- 
onciled, the  question  wUl  always  be  decided 
from  the  standpoint  ot  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  In  the  long  run." 

Those  words  apply  to  every  other  nsUanal 
treasure  as  much  as  they  do  to  the  forests. 
They  apply  to  minerals,  waterways,  and 
range.  They  apply  to  the  oil  lands  beneath 
the  seas  off  our  coasts  which  Congress  has 
Just  voted  In  sffsct  to  devote  to  the  tem- 
porary benefit  of  Individuals  or  companies. 

President  Elsenhower  need  not  content 
himself  with  merely  taking  pride  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  record  as  a  conservationist.  He 
can  emulate  It.     And  what  a  record  It  U. 

With  the  Republican  Glfford  Plncbot  as 
his  right-hand  man.  Teddy  set  aside  for 
national  foresU  pracUcally  all  the  forest 
lands  remaining  In  pubUc  ownership.  160 
million  acres,  three  times  as  much  as  all  his 
predecessors. 

He  set  aside  1  %  mllllan  acres  of  land  vidu- 
able  for  waterpower  sites.  5  mlllton  acres  of 
phosphate  depostte.  SO  million  acres  of  ooal 
lands. 

Ths  Reclamation  Act  was  enacted  In  his 
administration  (1902).  authoridng  ths  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  lands 
from  the  public  domain  for  the  construc- 
tion of  reclamation  works  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  farms  to  be  Irrigated. 

It  was  In  this  act  that  two  stout  safe- 
guards of  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number"  were  set  up — safeguards  which  still 
stand. 

One  gives  public  retail  distribution  sys- 
tems first  call  on  federally  produced  elec^e 
power — the  so-called  preference  clause.  The 
other  protects  the  small  family-sized  farm 
against  being  destro]red  by  factory  farming. 
It  sets  a  limit  on  the  slae  of  tracta  which 
may  be  Irrigated  with  water  from  Govern- 
ment projects. 

Republican  President  William  Howard 
Taft's  administration  produced,  in  1911,  the 
law  which  enabled  national  foreste,  up  to 
then  Umlted  to  the  West,  to  be  created  In 
the  Bast  as  welL 

The  setting  aside  of  Mderal  game  refuges 
for  migratory  birds.  In  1937,  and  regulation 
of  the  Federal  fisheries,  were  authorized  in 
the  administration  of  Republican  President 
Calvin  OooUdge. 


The  first  major  pUblle  powv  and  multiple- 
purpose  dam.  Hoover,  formerly  Boulder,  was 
authorised  (1928)  and  pat  Into  construction 
under  the  administration  of  Bspabllean 
President  Herbert  Hoover. 

This  Is  ttie  hon<ma>le  history  of  the  B«- 
publlcan  Party  in  oonservaUon.  It  forms 
the  context  for  whatever  President  Bsen- 
bower  does  about  the  offshore-oil  giveaway. 

Will  the  name  of  Elsenhower  go  down  In 
history  as  having  carried  forward  the  record 
of  conservation  made  by  Grant.  Benjamin 
Harrison.  licKlnley.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
TSft.  Coolldge.  and  Hoover? 

Or  will  history  say  of  him  that  he  went 
against  that  record  and  set  the  trend  nm- 
nlng  the  other  way? 


Brokca  ProBiMs  ami  Basted  Taxpayers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

<m  wiacoarsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  today 
which  reviews  our  monetary  contribu- 
tions to  the  so-called  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams dating  t>ack  to  194S.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  denied  that  this  editorial  is 
based  on  fact  and  not  fiction: 


PsoKisxs  am  Bostxd  Taxpatixs 

The  President  last  week  asked  that  for- 
eign aid  under  the  mxitual  security  agency 
be  continued  for  another  year  and  that 
•5,800,000,000  be  provided  for  the  pinpose. 
It  may  contribute  to  understanding  of  the 
proposal  to  Identify  It  by  the  name  it  was 
given  when  it  was  originated  In  1948  and  If 
the  promises  made  at  that  time  are  recalled. 

The  foreign  aid  program  was  given  con- 
gressional approval  as  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  agency  which  administered  it  was  called 
the  economic  cooperation  administration. 
Patd  Hoffman  was  the  first  head  of  BCA. 

The  Marshall  plan  as  it  was  outlined  by 
Secretary  of  Stete  Marshall  and  his  friends 
was  a  program  of  specified  size  and  duration. 
The  size  was  $17  billion  and  the  expiration 
date  was  June  30.  1952.  These  were  to  be 
the  maximum  cost  and  the  extreme  date 
Umlt.  Again  and  again  It  was  represented 
that  this  was  to  be  a  one-time  operation, 
that  It  was  not  to  be  repeated  nor  extended, 
and  would  never  constitute  a  precedent  for 
anything  like  It  In  the  futiire.  Assurances 
were  given  that  the  aid  totaling  17  billions 
could  be  given  without  adverse  effects  upon 
the  Dnited  Stetes.  or,  as  stated  In  that  act, 
without  impairing  "the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  States." 

Tbe  need  for  Marshall  aid  was  represented 
as  the  consequences  of  shortage  of  dollars 
In  European  countries,  which  prevented  them 
trom  purchasing  American  products  and 
equipment  they  need  for  their  economic 
recovery.  Tbtt  funds  we  suppUed  them.  Presi- 
dent Truman  told  CcMigreas,  wotild  achieve 
the  dual  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of 
Uvlng  In  friendly  countries  and  increasing 
their  capacity  for  production.  The  funds 
were  to  start  at  the  highest  level  and.  as 
Paul  Hoffman  put  it,  "come  down  every  year 
so  that  there  would  not  be  a  shock  when 
the  Marshall  plan  terminated  In  June  1953." 

As  June  30,  1952.  approached,  when  EGA 
was  to  end  according  to  the  unconditional 
representation  made  to  ttie  American  people, 
signs  began  to  appear  that  the  promise 
woxUd  not  be  kept.    With  about  a  year  to  go. 


BCA  put  out  a  report  of  Its  public  advisory 
board,  calling  for  a  broadening  of  our  for- 
eign economic  activities.  The  report  declared 
that  RCA  can  and  should  push  forward  on 
the  Job  ahead,  but  tbe  4-year  limit  on  Ite 
span  of  life  should  be  eliminated  and  ite 
powers  appropriately  enlarged. 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  was 
William  C.  Poster,  then  Administrator  of 
EGA.  The  other  12  members  Included  Robert 
H.  Hinckley.  Utah  Democratic  politician  who 
held  several  Jobs  xinder  Mr.  Truman;  Jon- 
athan W.  Daniels.  Truman's  biographer  and 
former  secretary;  James  O.  Patton,  bead  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Unioti.  the  TTuman 
administration's  pet  agricultural  organiza- 
tion; James  B.  Carey,  the  head  CIO  lobbyist: 
George  Meany.  of  APT^  and  Eric  Johnston,  a 
Tnmian  appointee  in  several  capacities. 

The  Truman  administration  accepted  the 
findings  of  this  phony  board  and  obtained 
legislation  extending  BCA.  and  rhaTiging  its 
name  to  the  Mutual  Secxulty  Agency.  Under 
the  new  name,  the  public  was  given  to  think 
that  foreign  aid  was  to  be  almost  exclusively 
military.  In  appropriating  6  bllUons  for 
mutual  security  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1952,  Congress  specified  that  1  bU- 
Uon  was  to  be  for  economic  aid.  SV^  billions 
for  military  aid,  and  one-half  bUlion  for  mili- 
tary aid  which  could  be  transferred  to  ths 
economic  category. 

The  American  people  were  led  to  beUeve 
that  economic  aid  was  about  over.  The  mUl- 
tary aid  was  being  given  on  the  theory  that 
Europe  was  in  dire  peril.  But  Burope  could 
not  see  it  that  way.  and  sought  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  6  billion  for  eoonocnlc  items. 
Washington's  resistance  was  broken  down  so 
that  wheat,  sugar,  sulphur,  and  cotton  were 
classified  as  defense  items. 

It  is  no  different  In  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Last  November,  when  President  Truman's 
Commerce  Secretary  headed  a  commission  to 
Investigate  foreign  aid,  it  reported  back  that 
much  of  so-called  arms  aid  was  In  fact  eco- 
nomic In  characto-.  Defense  Secretary  WU- 
aan  has  Just  reported  that  $3.8  bUlion  worth 
of  arms  wUl  go  to  Europe  during  this  fiscal 
year.  That  represents  $3.8  biUion  of  the  $5.8 
'  billion  that  wUl  be  spent.  A  full  year  after 
economic  aid  was  supposed  to  have  stopped. 
It  is  stm  being  continued  at  the  rate  of  $1 
bilUbn  a  year. 

The  scdemn  obllgatkm  was  to  end  Mnr«ti«n 
plan  aid  in  4  years.  Mr.  Truman  made  It 
6.  And  now  Mr.  Eisenhower  wants  to  make 
It  6.  Europw  Isnt  self-supporting  after  get- 
ting the  $17  billion,  because  we  wouldn't  let 
her  be. 

■  Foreign  aid  will  last  forever  If  peoi^e  stand 
for  it.  When  what  Is  now  caUed  mutual 
aid  was  caUed  lend-lease,  it  was  char- 
acterized as  follows  by  Walter  EUot,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  fcx-  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  British  Government: 
"It  is  the  most  powerful  and  important  eco- 
nomic phrase  of  our  time,  the  beginning  of 
whose  Importance  we  do  not  see,  let  alone 
the  end." 

If  there  Is  any  honesty  in  Government, 
foreign  aid  ought  to  end.  Even  taking  Sec- 
retary Wilson's  figures,  the  $5.8  bUllon  re- 
quest of  President  Eisenhower  ought  to  bs 
cut  by  $2  billion.  By  MarshaU  test,  it  ought 
long  since  to  have  gone.  He  said  it  wotild  be 
limited  to  $17  bUUon.  It  already  exceeds 
$25  billion.  By  test  given  In  the  original 
act.  It  shoixld  end.  That  test  is  that  it  should 
not  impair  "the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  Stetes." 

The  net  budget  deficit  since  1948  amounte 
to  $12  bUIlon.  despite  three  tax  increases. 
Foreign  aid  has  impaired  our  economic  sta- 
bUlty  and  is  Impairing  it.  Without  foreign 
aid  we  could  have  avoided  inflation  and 
backbreaklng  taxation.  Without  foreign  aid 
In  the  present  fiscal  year  the  budget  would 
be  nearly  In  balance.  Cutting  out  foreign 
aid  In  the  year  ahead  would  balance  the 
budget  after  the  tax  cute  provided  In  the 
Reed  bUl. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RraiARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELU 

OF  CONHSCnCUT 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATZVK3 

Monday.  May  11,  1953 

1ST.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tM  Record  an  article  from 
the  May  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health  entiUed  "The  Shame 
of  the  Slums." 

This  article  is  written  by  Dr.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow,  of  the  Yale  University  Medical 
School,  who  has  been  deeply  concerned 
with  the  subject  matter  contained  in 
his  article.  He  is  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  New  Haven  and  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  time  to  the 
housing  problems  of  the  residents  of 
metropolitan  New  Haven.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  New  Haven  Housing  Author- 
ity and  is  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
matter  of  public  housing. 

I  recommend  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  they  take  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  read  this  article,  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  will  be  tremendously 
Impressed  by  the  urgency  of  continua- 
tion of  public  housing. 

The  article  follows: 

Thz  Shams  or  thx  Slttms 

IXnnestlc  garbage  and  nith  at  every  kind 
Is  thrown  into  tbe  streets,  covering  their 
surfaces,  filling  the  gutters,  obstructing  the 
sewer  culverts,  and  sending  forth  perennial 
emanations  which  must  generate  pestiferous 
diseases.  In  winter  the  filth  and  garbage, 
etc.,  accumulate  In  the  streets  to  the  depth 
sometimes  of  2  or  3  feet."  "The  streets  are 
generally  In  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  con- 
dition: especially  in  front  of  the  tenant 
houses,  from  which  garbage  and  slops  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  thrown  Into  the  streets 
where  they  putrefy,  rendering  the  air  offen- 
sive to  the  smell  and  deleterious  to  health. 
The  refuse  of  the  bedrooms  of  those  sick 
with  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  and  small- 
pox Is  -frequently  tlirown  Into  the  streets, 
there  to  contaminate  the  air,  and,  no  doubt, 
aid  In  the  spread  of  those  pestilential  dis- 
eases." "The  privies  form  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Insalubrity.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  too  small  In  size  and  too  few  In  number, 
and  are  without  ventilation  or  seat  covers. 
About  12  were  found  full  to  the  floor  timbers 
or  within  1  foot  of  them.  In  some  cases  the 
doors  were  found  to  be  locked  securely,  and 
on  procuring  the  key  and  Inspecting  the 
privy,  such  masses  of  human  excrements 
were  foimd  on  the  seats  and  floors  as  would 
Justify  the  locking  of  the  doors  to  jM-otect 
unwary  persons  from  Injury."  "At  high  tide 
the  water  often  wells  up  through  the  floors, 
submerging  them  to  a  considerable  depth" 
(this  condition  refers  to  cellar  dwellings). 
"In  very  many  cTses  the  vaults  of  privies 
are  situated  on  the  same  or  higher  level, 
and  their  contents  frequently  oose  through 
the  walls  Into  the  occupied  apartments  be- 
side them."' 

This  was  the  city  of  New  York;  but  the 
conditions  described  were  observed  In  1865; 
and  we  have  assumed  that  during  the  past 
century  the  grosser  forms  of  Insanltatlon 
have  been  eliminated. 


*  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  of  the  Citizens  Assoclatlcm  of 
New  York  upon  the  Sanitary  Coiuiltloa  of 
the  City.     New  Y»k.  1866. 


*^  stepped  into  one  of  the  dimly  lit.  nar- 
row haUways  off  Madison  Avenue  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  *  *  •  At  first  glance, 
the  place  looked  like  a  Jumbled  storeroom 
for  second-hand  beds.  Squeesed  Into  a 
15-by-18-foot  area  were  a  three-quarter  bed 
for  the  father  and  mother,  with  a  bath  c\ir- 
taln  to  close  It  from  view;  a  crib  for  the 
7-year-old;  a  wooden  double-decker  where 
two  small  girls  share  the  lower  section,  leav- 
ing a  teen-age  sister  the  upper;  a  rou-away 
for  a  boy  18;  a  bathtub;  and  a  toilet  set  up 
In  a  small  clothes  closet.  Mrs.  Crua  cooks 
on  a  tiny  gas  ring.  At  mealtime,  three  of 
the  family  draw  up  to  a  small  table — they 
have  only  three  chairs — while  the  other  foxir 
sit  on  the  beds,  plates  on  laps,  or  eat  stand- 
ing up.  Dishes  dry  on  a  board  laid  across 
the  end  of  the  bathtub.  And  this  Is  typ- 
ical.' In  one  cellar  dwelling  the  air  was 
stlfilng,  the  odor  of  urine  and  unburned  gas, 
with  a  distinct  sooty  smell  superimposed, 
permeated  the  rooms.  The  first  room  was 
caUed  a  living  room;  actually  both  of  the  two 
rooms  In  this  so-called  apartment  were  bed- 
rooms. Couches  and  beds  of  many  descrip- 
tions were  placed  In  every  available  bit  of 
floor  space.  One  room  measured  9  b^  13 
feet;  the  other  9  by  10  feet.  The  cold  ce- 
ment flooring  was  cracked  and  broken,  and 
encrusted  with  black  soot  and  fllth.  The 
crudely  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  were  also 
cracked;  the  ancient  paint  was  peeling  and 
blistering  throughout  and  was  covered  with 
soot.  The  gas  range,  crowded  Into  a  corner 
of  the  smaller  room,  was  bvimlng  continu- 
ously to  provide  heat,  as  the  only  other  fix- 
ture was  a  steam  riser  running  along  the 
ceiling  which  was  totally  Inadequate.  The 
windows  were  sealed  tightly  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  thereby  eliminating  any  ventUation  to 
the  outside  air.  In  the  dim  light  of  several 
electric  bulbs,  hooked  by  means  of  crude 
wiring,  the  expressionless  faces  of  six  chil- 
dren moved  with  us  as  we  picked  ovu*  way 
through  the  crowded  rooms.  They  were 
dirty  little  children,  definitely  not  robust, 
and  the  only  noise  was  a  constant  series 
of  deep  coughs  emitted  by  each  one.  In 
the  passageway  just  outside  the  door  we  had 
to  use  flashlights  to  avoid  stumbling  over 
refuse  littered  everywhere  on  the  cellar  floor. 
In  addition  there  were  pools  of  water  from 
-  leaking  soU  lines,  the  stench  of  sewage  was 
nauseating.  Near  the  furnace  we  discovered 
htiman  feces  on  the  cellar  floor.  In  one 
particularly  dank,  dark,  wet  corner  was  a 
toilet  bowl  and  slop  sink.  There  was  no 
sign  of  a  bathtub  anywhere.  To  get  back 
to  the  door  of  the  cellar  we  had  to  walk  on 
boards  to  prevent  soaking  our  feet  in  sew- 
age." 

These  conditions  were  also  observed  In  New 
York  City;  but  In  the  year  1952.  In  a  re- 
cent Inspection  drive  in  the  Borough  of 
Bdanhattan,  about  one  In  eight  was  a  cellar 
dwelling.  There  are  today  worse  slums  In 
certain  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  areas  of  Harlem 
than  can  be  found  In  any  city  of  northwest- 
ern Europe — conditions  far  worse  than  those 
from  which  our  Puerto  Rican  immigrants 
have  come;  for  the  slums  of  San  Juan  have 
at  least  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Harlem  pre- 
sents New  York's  most  serious  problem,  but 
a  recent  grand-Jury  study  in  Brooklyn  has 
revealed  conditions  almost  as  grave  In  that 
borough:  and  it  is  doubtful  If  any  city  of 
considerable  size  In  the  United  States  does 
not  offer  compuu-able  situations.  Here  Is  one 
Instance  reported  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  per- 
haps one  of  our  best-housed  New  England 
cities.  A  doctor  was  called  to  an  emergency 
delivery  In  a  tenement  during  a  winter 
month;  he  found  a  woman  living  without 
any  source  of  heat  or  light  except  a  candle 
and  no  source  of  water  within  the  apart- 
ment. He  succeeded  in  delivering  the  baby 
and  tried  to  dispose  of  the  cord  in  the  dark 

» Clark,  Blake.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  Problem 
in  New  York.  Reader's  Digest,  February 
1963.  pp.  81  to  68. 


toUet  in  the  hall  only  to  find  that  the  flush 
had  been  out  of  order  for  6  months. 

What  should  be  done  about  such  condl> 
tlons  as  these  which  disgrace  the  cities  of 
the  most  prosperous  country  In  the  world? 

The  first  obvious  answer  is  to  enforce  our 
housing  laws:  remodel  or  vacate  such  sub- 
standard dwellings  as  those  which  have  been 
described:  and  both  In  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan active  movements  are  now  in  progresa 
for  the  condemnation  of  unsafe  and  xuuanl- 
tary  dwellings  and  for  rehabilitation  based 
on  comprehensive  block-by-block  Inspec- 
tions. It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however. 
If  the  city  were  lulled  with  the  hope  that 
such  procedures  alone  will  solve  the  problem. 
If  the  city  were  to  purchase  100,000  quonset 
huts  and  were  to  set  them  up  In  Oentral 
Park.  It  would  be  possible  to  clean  up  th« 
most  menacing  slimi  and  to  move  evicted 
famiUes  Into  temporary  quarters;  but  this  Is 
perhaps  too  radical  a  procedure  to  hope  for. 

The  slum  dweller  is  the  real  problem,  not 
the  sliun.  The  basic  inescapable  fact  Is  that 
a  substantial  pcurt  of  our  vu-ban  populatioa 
cannot    pay    for    decent    housing.     In    an 

StlanUc  seaboard  city  like  New  York,  private 
ipltal  cannot  possibly  t>ulld  and  maintain 
decent  housing  for  rent  at  leas  than  $30  per 
room  per  month.  No  f  amUy  of  a  slae  requir- 
ing a  three-room  apartment  can  afford  to 
pay  such  a  rent  on  a  family  Income  of  less 
than  $5,000  a  year.  It  Is  true  that  gouging 
landlords  are.  In  some  Instances,  obtaining 
huge  Incomes  from  subdivided  tenements 
and  cellar  dwellings.  To  expect,  however, 
the  private  landlord  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
hoiislng  needs  of  the  $2,000-lncome  famUles 
with  children  is  a  fantastic  dream.  The 
submerged  one-tenth  of  the  popxilatlon  of 
New  York  and  of  other  large  cities,  who  have 
Incomes  of  $2,000  or  less,  can  pay  only  $30 
per  month  for  the  whole  dwelling  unit. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  our  feder- 
ally subsidized  low-rent  boiislng  program 
was  Initiated;  It  can  provide  a  most  eco- 
nomical type  of  basically  decent  hoxulng 
and  provide  It  to  the  needy  tenant  for  a 
price  of  $30  per  month  for  an  average  house, 
hold.  The  far  more  extensive  development 
of  this  program  Is  an  essentisi  precedent  to 
the  elimination  of  the  slimi  dwelling;  yet  the 
entire  basis  of  our  low-rent  housing  program 
Is  now  under  attack.  Last  year  only  38.000 
units  were  authorized  by  Congress:  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  desired  to  place 
the  limit  at  6.000  unite  for  the  entire  United 
States.  Such  a  figure  does  not  do  Justice  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  ot 
basic  legal  standards  for  healthful  housing. 
It  has  prepared  a  model  for  housing  ordl« 
nances,  which  is  now  being  considered  for 
adoption  by  several  cities.  We  hope  that 
public-health  workers  aU  over  the  country 
wUl  bear  in  mind  that  provision  of  decent 
low-rent  housing  must  parallel  legal  con- 
demnation of  dangerous  and  Insanitary 
housing  and  wUl  use  their  fxill  Infiuence  to 
see  that  the  83d  Congress  takes  adequate 
steps  to  contlniie  the  public-housing  pro- 
gram.    In  this  way— and  only  in  this  way 

can  the  dark  shadow  of  the  slum  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  American  scene. 


The  Come-uid-Get-It  AdaiiaistratioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 
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Include  the  following  article  by  Lowell 
Mellett,  entitled  "Another  Name  for  83d 
Congress."  which  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  9,  1953: 
AMOTHn  Nams  roa  83s  ConoKisa — In  Liort 

OF  OLD  POWB  POUCT,  RXAOOPTSD  BT  HotTBS. 

It  Couud  Be  Csixsp  "tkb  CoMx-aMs-On^ 

It  Ooncbxss" 

(By  Lowell  MeUett) 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  resentment 
amn"g  statesmen  of  the  majority  party  be- 
cause some  people  are  caUlng  this  the  "give- 
away Oongresa."  The  phrase  came  mto  rather 
general  use  during  the  prolonged  debate  over 
the  offshore  oil  land  bill.  Already  you  can 
hear  It  resounding  up  and  down  the  land  In 
the  congressional  campaign  of  next  year 
when  the  Democrate  hope  to  regain  control 
of  the  lawmaking  body.  As  said,  the  Re- 
pubUcans  don't  like  it,  but  that  Isn't  likely 
to  lessen  tte  tiae.  The  Democrate  remember 
the  effectiveness  of  President  Truman's  un- 
relenting denunciation  of  the  "do-nothing 
80th  Oongreas."  80.  In  their  language,  the 
•Sd  Is  going  to  be  the  "give-away."  unless 
they  happen  to  hit  on  something  they  re- 
gard as  even  more  descriptive — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  "oome-and-get-lt  Congress." 

As  lUustratlng  the  Government's  generos- 
ity toward  the  private-power  Intereste  the 
latter  description  may  be  even  more  pat. 
Because  of  Ite  sinister  name  and  the  Immen- 
sity of  the  gift,  the  abandonment  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  project  In  favor  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  has  attracted  chief  attention,  but  the 
same  treatment  is  being  accorded  a  large 
number  of  smaller  projecte  designed  to  serve 
the  people  of  many  Btetes. 

In  cutting  the  Interior  Department's 
budget  by  one-third,  the  House  Interior 
Committee  hit  intended  power  pro)ecta 
hardest  of  all,  granting  only  one-half 
of  what  was  asked.  Farmers  expecting  to 
obtain  light  and  power  through  their  REA 
cooperatives,  were  told  In  effect  to  buy  the 
same  from  the  private-power  companies  at 
the  compcuiles'  prices.  All  new  faculties  for 
direct  service  to  the  co-ops  were  killed.  Oo- 
ing  beyond  the  administration's  40- percent 
slash  in  funds  for  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  the  House  made  it  Intpos- 
sible  to  continue  delivering  wholesale  power 
to  co-ops  serving  250.000  farmers  in  Okla- 
homa. Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 

In  addition  to  killing  transmission  lines 
to  the  co-ops,  the  House  killed  the  American 
Palls  Dam  fsrojtct  In  Idaho,  the  site  for  which 
was  bought  from  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  several 
years  ago  at  a  cost  at  $1  million.  Three 
similar  projecte  in  Utah  and  one  in  Wash- 
ington likewise  were  killed. 

Coming  up  is  the  Army  civil  functions  bill. 
From  this  the  administration  has  eliminated 
funds  for  continuing  work  on  dams  in  Ar- 
kansas, Oregon,  and  South  Dakota  and  for 
a  new  project  in  Washington.  Appropria- 
tions were  sevovly  slashed  for  dams  under- 
way in  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  North  Da- 
kota. Oregon,  and  Washington.  That  in  the 
last-named  State  is  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  re- 
cently In  the  news  because  the  Government 
rejected  a  $1.5  million  lower  bid  by  a  British 
firm  and  told  Westlnghouse  to  come  and  get 
the  contract. 

How  the  Senate  wUl  react  to  all  of  these 
assaulte  on  public  power  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. Rural  cooperatives  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  reclamation  and  irrigation,  all  di- 
rectly Interested  In  the  power  projecte,  have 
been  considered  potent  politically.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, however,  that*  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  new  philosophy  spelled  out  by  the  House 
committee  in  Ite  report.  ITils  cited  the 
Hoover  Dam  project  of  the  1920's  as  the  pat- 
tern for  the  future  explaining,  "The  surplus 
power  over  and  above  the  direct  project  needs 
(for  operating  gates,  etc.)  was  leased  to 
private-utility  companies  and  municipalities 
which  financed  and  built  the  transmission 
facilities."    In  other  words,  the  Government 


would  build  the  dams  and  the  power  plants 
and  teU  the  companies  to  oome  and  get  the 
power. 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  private  power 
companies  have  not  maintained  a  $400,000-a- 
year  lobby  in  Washington  in  vain. 


DmI  Let  Tonr  Gnard  Dowa 


EXTENSION  OP  RStiARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  BOUTB    CABOLIMA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  one  of  the  outstanding  ad- 
dresses it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear. 
It  was  delivered  by  one  of  our  able  sol- 
diers, MaJ.  Gen.  BCiles  Reber.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  134th  annual  banquet  of 
the  Sumter  Guards  of  Charleston.  S.  C, 
on  April  30.  1953.  General  Reber's 
I4>eech  was  one  of  the  most  thought- 
provoking  and  timely  speeches  I  have 
heard  made  to  any  militaiT  group.  Gen- 
eral Reber  is  possessed  of  many  facts 
concerning  world  conditions  and  the 
conditions  of  our  military.  He  speaks 
with  authority.  He  bespeaks  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Rivxas.  feUow  soldiers,  ladles, 
and  genUemen,  for  me,  as  a  simple  soldier, 
this  Is  a  great  occasion.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  be  asked  to  address  the  Sumter 
Guards,  more  honored  than  I  can  express 
in  words.  My  feelings,  however,  as  I  stand 
before  you,  do  refiect  this  gr  ^at  privilege. 

Tonight  we  can  look  back  into  the  past, 
where  we  see.  in  all  their  brilliance,  the 
glorious  traditions  of  this  splendid  organiza- 
tion. We  can  point  with  pride  to  your  status 
today,  citizen  soldiers  of  America,  ready  and 
willing  and  eager  to  serve  our  country  when 
the  call  to  duty  comes.  We  can  also  try  to 
look  Into  the  future,  those  great  and  uncer- 
tain days  to  come.  While  I  have  no  powers 
of  prophecy,  one  thing  Is  crystal  clear  to  me. 
and,  I  feel  sxire,  to  all  of  you,  too.  No  mat- 
ter how  tough  the  struggle  may  be.  and  no 
matter  how  dark  some  years  may  become, 
our  great  Nation  will  emerge  from  whatever 
lies  ahead,  stronger  and  better  and  freer,  an 
ever  firmer  rock  of  true  democracy  that  can 
and  will  lead  the  world  toward  that  lasting 
peace  which  we  all  want  so  much.  There,  In 
the  forefront  of  whatever  mUltary  organiza- 
tion we  may  need  in  those  days  to  come,  will 
be  the  Sumter  Guards. 

You  have  a  glorious  past,  a  distinguished 
present,  and  a  boundless  future.  I  wish  at 
this  point  that  I  could  really  express  an  ade- 
quate tribute  to  that  past,  that  present,  and 
that  future.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have 
managed  to  convey  at  least  In  part  the  feel- 
ing of  great  honor  that  I  have  In  being  here 
tonight. 

These  are  critical  d^yt.  How  often  have 
you  heard  that  said?  Yet,  we  all  know  that 
it  is  worth  repeating  and  repeating.  Atomic 
explosions  continue  to  rock  the  Nevada 
desert.  The  Kremlin  gete  a  new  set  of 
masters.  OccaslonaUy,  a  few  hopeful  rays 
of  sunshine  break  through  the  dark  clouds 
of  the  cold  war  In  the  world  and  the  hot  war 
in  Korea.  One  hxindred  and  thirty  American 
boys  have  returned  from  the  abyss  of  Com- 
munist prison  camps. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  history. 
Is  this  not  the  most  opportxuie  of  times  to 


pause  to  take  stock  of  where  we  are  today, 
and  of  where  we  might  be  tomorrow?  What 
more  appropriate  place  Is  there  to  do  this 
important  task  than  here  In  Charleston  with 
ber  priceless  traditions  at  America  past,  and 
her  bright  hopes  of  America  to  come? 

This  is  a  real  job  and  a  real  responslbUlty 
for  all  of  us,  clvUlan.  civilian-soldier,  and 
soldier  alike.  The  vital  task  of  determining 
our  national  objectives,  and  of  charting  In- 
telligent and  vigorous  courses  of  action  to 
accomplish  thoee  objectives,  is  the  clear-cut 
responsibility  of  our  national  political  lead- 
ers, subject,  of  cotvse,  to  the  will  of  the 
people  in  oar  truly  democratic  American 
way.  It  is,  therefore,  not  fitting  for  me 
as  «  soldier  to  discuss  those  objectives  or 
those  courses  of  action.  In  this  great  coun- 
t.7  of  ours.  ClvUlan  control  of  the  mlUtary 
is  a  tradition  of  the  past,  a  fact  of  the 
present,  and  a  certainty  of  the  future.  We. 
in  the  mUltary,  have  always  and  wUl  always 
support,  wholeheartedly  and  completely,  this 
tradition,  this  fact,  and  this  certainty.  Our 
ClvUlan  leaders  in  the  executive  and  legls- 
latlve  branches  of  our  Federal  Government 
determine  the  size  and  kind  of  MlUtary 
Establishment  that  we  have.  They  establish 
all  of  the  major  policies  under  which  we 
live.  Our  job  is  to  recommend  the  mlUtary 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  those  pol- 
icies. 

Tonight  I  want  to  outline  four  major  fields 
in  wlUch  the  mlUtary  can  properly  take 
stock  of  this  vitaUy  Important  joint  respon- 
slbUlty of  us  all — of  being  ready  for  Uie 
future.  Before  I  do  UUs,  however.  I  want 
to  emphasise  one  critical  point  upon  which 
I  feel  that  there  is  so  much  common  un- 
derstanding that  I  dare  tresi>ass  for  a  short 
period  outeide  of  the  field  of  strictly  mlU- 
tary responsiblUty. 

This  point  is  the  ao-called  Soviet  peace 
offensive.  Jxist  what  it  means,  I  am  sure 
tiiat  I  do  not  know.  Can  a  leopard  change 
his  spote?  This  leopard,  or  call  him  any- 
thing else  that  you  choose,  both  can  and 
has  in  the  past.  He  certainly  wUl  do  so 
in  the  future.  If  he  thinks  that  such  a 
performance  wiU  help  htm  Of  one  thing 
we  can,  however,  be  certain.  He  wlU  make 
such  a  change  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
canning  out  his  own  ulterior  objectives,  and 
for  no  other  reason  whatsoever.  While  the 
spote  may  change,  the  heart  of  the  beast 
never  varies.  Not  once  has  the  Soviet  lust 
tor  world  dominance  varied  one  lota,  al- 
though it  lias  appeared  in  many  outward 
forms. 

Our  Nation  will.  I  am  sure,  take  every 
advantage  in  oiu*  own  Interest,  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  to  bring  to  a 
proper  end  this  terrible  shooting  war  in 
Korea.  It  will  also  do  everylng  It  can  to 
establish  a  firmer  base  for  world  peace  In  the 
fut\ire.  We  must  not,  however,  be  luUed 
into  a  sense  of  false  seciirlty,  no  matter  what 
the  Sovlete  may  do.  We  just  cannot  afford 
to  let  down  our  guard.  I  repeat — we  cannot 
afford  to  let  down  o\ir  guard.  No  matter  how 
attractive  other  courses  of  action  may  seem, 
we  must  continue  to  build  up  our  strength, 
politically,  economically,  mllltarUy,  and 
psychologically,  untU  the  Communlste  real- 
ize that  ttty  cannot  overwhelm  or  under- 
mine us.  btrength  is  the  only  language  that 
they  understand.  We  must  never  lead  from 
a  position  of  weakness. 

And  now,  let  me  turn  to  much  more 
strictly  mUltary  fields  in  which  we  of  the 
mUltary  should  carefully  survey  ourselves  and 
redouble  our  efforte.  I  shall  mention  four 
in  number.  There  are,  of  coiirse.  many, 
many  more  that  we  should  look  into  with 
equal  care  and  effort.  I  have,  however,  se- 
lected these  four,  as  I  believe  that  they  are 
partiCTilarly  significant. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  field  of  research 
and  development.  American  Inventive  gen- 
i\is.  and  our  appUcation  of  science  to  Indus- 
try and.  more  lately,  to  warfare,  are  among 
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our  better  aaMts.  We  must,  hoifever,  dou- 
,  ble  and  reduoble  our  efforts  In  this  vital  field. 
f  yre  all  know  about  the  tremendous  assets  of 
manpower  that  He  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  We  cannot  hope  to  meet 
them,  man  for  man,  on  the  battlefield  of  any 
future  war.  We  must,  therefore,  stay  well 
out  In  advance  In  both  the  technique  and 
wei^mns  of  future  warfare.  If  world  war 
m  ever  comes — and  I  hope  and  pray  with 
everyone  else  In  this  room  that  It  never 
does — we  simply  cannot  afford  to  fight  It  with 
weapons  and  techniques  that  are  no  better 
than  our  enemy's. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  In  this 
field,  the  pace  must  continue  with  vibrant 
tempo.  I  cannot,  of  coune,  describe  all  that 
we  have  done  recently  In  the  field  of  guided 
missiles  and  Jet  aircraft  and  atomic  artillery. 
Just  to  mention  a  few  examples.  Let  me 
say,  simply  and  truthfully,  that  some  of  the 
more  recent  military  developments  were 
fantastically  unbelievable,  even  a  few  short 
years  ago.  But  this  Is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  more  and  more. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  We  must  develop  new 
techniques,  new  concepts,  new  methods  of 
warfare.  We  can  never  afford  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have.  We  must  always  be 
reaching  out  Into  the  future  for  something 
better.  At  this  point,  you  may  well  ask. 
Where  will  all  of  this  lead  us?  Will  there 
be  no  end  to  the  extension  of  the  terror  and 
destruction  at  futiire  warfare?  The  answer 
is.  I  believe,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
deveIo]Mnent  and  extension  Is  to  prevent  fu- 
ture wars  by  making  It  completely  clear  to 
an  aggressor  that  he  can  only  lose  by  starting 
one. 

My  second  military  field  for  survey  and  re- 
doubled effcHt  Is  the  efficiency  of  our  or- 
ganization and  methods.  We  all  know  the 
terrible  cost  of  military  see\irlty  In  these 
modem  days.  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  how  many  billions  of  dollars  that 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the  armed 
services  since  the  conflict  In  Korea  began. 
Nor  do  I  have  to  say  what  percentage  of 
the  national  budget  those  appropriations 
have  been.  We  all  know  that  both  figures 
•re  very,  very  high. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  told  you  that  we  must 
continue  to  build  tip  oxir  strength,  political- 
ly, economically,  militarily,  and  psycho- 
logically. Please  note  the  word  "economical- 
ly." The  armed  services  are  very  conscious 
of  that  word.  We  are  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  the  maximum  of  defense  for 
the  minimum  of  cost.  Please  do  not  misun- 
derstand me  In  any  way  on  this  point.  We 
have  made  mistakes,  many  mistakes,  in  the 
fields  of  operation  and  organisation  and  pro- 
curement. There  Is,  I  know,  a  widespread 
feeling  throughout  the  country  that  waste 
In  the  armed  services  is  the  usual  and  not 
the  extraordinary.  Some  of  these  charges 
are  undoubtedly  correct.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  can  be  proven  to 
be  groundless,  when  aU  of  the  facts  ar* 
broxight  to  light. 

Here,  again,  I  want  to  make  myself  abso- 
lutely clear.  I  do  not,  in  any  way,  maintain 
that  Improvements  in  practices  and  proce- 
dures and  methods  cannot  be  made.  In  fact, 
I  am  now  advocating  strongly  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  be  made  within  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  make  such  changes  for  the  better. 
I  dp  know  that  the  civilian  and  military 
heads  of  ova  lillltary  Kstabllshment,  both 
in  the  past  and  at  present,  are  thoroughly 
Imbued  with  the  necessity  for  rigid  economy 
and  the  adoption  of  efficient  management 
practices.  They  are  taking  many  steps  today 
to  bring  about  that  result.  We  ahould,  and 
•hall,  take  numy  mart  In  the  future. 

To  give  you  •n  Ide^  of  the  magnitude  and 
tbe  oomplMUtlea  of  th«  nuaagement  Job  of 
the  Army,  I  ahould  lik«  to  five  you  •  few 
taot^.    This  0M&  b«at  bt  don*  by  oomparlaff 


the  army  with  some  of  oar  largest  corpora- 
tions. For  example,  the  Army's  total  person- 
nel strength,  civilian  and  military,  is  50  per- 
cent greater  than  the  combined  employment 
of  the  American  Telephone  4i  Telegraph 
Co..  General  Motors,  and  United  Statee  Steel. 
The  Army's  recent  appropriations  for  1  fiscal 
year  are  approximately  twice  as  large  as  the 
combined  annual  sales  of  these  same  three 
corporations.  Goods  on  hand  and  now  on 
order  for  the  Army  have  a  money  value 
greater  than  the  total  of  all  of  the  Inven- 
tories in  the  hands  of  all  of  the  manufac- 
turers In  the  United  States  today. 

I  quote  theee  figures  not  in  any  sense  of 
trying  to  blow  up  the  Impmtanoe  of  our  op- 
erations, but  merely  to  show  how  extensive 
they  are  and  how  great  is  ovi  need  for  the 
best  of  management  practices  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  rigid  of  economies.  While 
learning  more  and  more  about  practicing 
this  type  of  economy,  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  particularly  careful  to  deal  only 
with  the  fat  and  not  to  cut  Into  the  bone. 
The  third  of  my  military  points  is  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  stockpiles  of  military 
weapons  and  equipment  and  the  necessity 
for  having  an  adequate  industrial  mobili- 
zation or  production  base  In  being,  if  and 
whexv  major  hoetlllties  should  break  out. 
These  two  points  are  perhaps  among  the  least 
understood  of  all  of  our  military  problems. 
Ijet  me  try  to  explain  them  as  simply  as  I 
can.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  major  war 
breaks  out,  the  consumption  rate  of  military 
supplies  Immediately  pyramids,  especially 
if  we  engage  in  acUve  fighttng  at  the  out- 
set. Such  a  situation  was  not  true  In  World 
Wars  I  and  U.  It  was.  however,  in  Korea. 
I  am  sure  that  aU  thinking  Americans  know 
that  In  this  day  of  global  warfare  we  will 
not  have  time  in  the  future  to  build  up  sup- 
plies and  forces  under  the  protective  shield 
of  our  allies,  as  we  did  in  the  past. 

Military  goods,  hardware,  as  we  call  them, 
by  their  very  nature  take  time  to  produce. 
Tou  cannot  build  ships  and  planes  and  tanks 
overnight,  even  if  you  are  geared  for  full 
production.  Normally,  many  of  these  goods 
are  not  produced  in  the  usual  American  In- 
dustrial operations.  Special  production 
lines  must  be  set  up  for  them. 

We  now  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Should  we  maintain  on  hand  a  sufficient 
stockpile  of  the  necessary  military  hardware 
to  fill  the  essential  requirements  of  the 
first  months  or  year  of  a  major  conflict, 
while  our  production  lines  are  being  built 
up  to  the  point  where  their  output  will 
equal  the  tremendous  consiimption  of  war? 
To  have  such  stockpiles  In  being  Is  very 
costly.  Such  a  plan  also  runs  the  great 
risk  that  at  least  some  of  our  stockpile 
weapons  and  materiel  will  become  obsoles- 
cent or  obeolete.  Should  we,  then,  have  on 
hand  sufficient  industrial  capacity  to  start 
prodiictlon  on  the  scale  of  full  wartime  con- 
sumption at  the  drop  of  a  hat?  That  also 
is  very  costly,  and  ties  up  many  Industrial 
facilities  that  might  be  much  better  utilised 
for  the  overall  benefit  of  our  country.  Even 
with  such  a  production  base  in  being,  we 
cannot  close  the  gap  that  will  result  from 
the  first  few  months  of  bitter  conflict,  un- 
less we  have  •  stockpile.  Per  example,  • 
tank  destroyed  In  the  first  month  of  war 
cannot  be  replaced  for  many  months  after 
that  date,  even  though  we  start  to  build  It 
on  the  day  on  which  war  begins. 

The  solution,  of  course,  to  this  complex 
problem  Is  •  thoroughly  considered  and 
carefully  worked  out  economic  balance  be- 
tween the  Blae  of  the  stockpile  and  the  pro- 
duction base  In  being.  Its  sole  objective 
should  be  to  have  sufficient  stock  on  hand 
to  carry  us  over  the  pertod  from  the  begin- 
ning of  w»r  until  production  catches  up  with 
consumption.  The  full  solution  of  this  vi- 
tally important  problem  U  not  eAsUy  •nd 
FMMUly  •TiOl^bl*.  It  la  obvious,  howevw, 
Uul  wt  must  |tt  this  soluUon.  And  get  II 


rapidly,  on  an  economical  basis  to  Insnr* 
the  future  security  of  our  coxintry.  Then 
we  must  act.  vigorously  and  wisely.  To  fall 
to  do  so  would  mean  In  simple  words — too 
little,  too  late — materlalwlse  in  the  opening 
da3rs.  perhaps  the  critical  days  of  any  great 
struggle  that  we  n\ay  face  in  the  future. 
Common  sense  tells  us  simply  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  caught  in  this  position. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  In  the 
course  of  my  duties  in  Washington,  I  have 
recently  sat  in  on  all  of  the  hearings  of  the 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  anununl- 
tlon  situation  In  Korea.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  you  have  read  about  this  situation  in 
the  newspapers,  or  heard  about  it  over  the 
radio,  or  poeslbly  even  seen  it  discxissed  on 
television.  Since  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that  la 
now  conducting  this  investigation  has  not 
completed  Its  report.  It  would  be  wholly  in- 
appropriate for  me  to  comment  in  any  way 
at  this  time  on  any  phase  of  that  investi- 
gation. I  most  certainly  shall  not  do  sol 
I  shall,  however,  point  out  one  very  Impor- 
tant angle  that  la  clearly  defined  in  the 
public  testimony. 

That  testimony  shows  that  we  started  the 
Korean  conflict  with  a  sizable  but  unbal- 
anced stockpile  of  ammunition.  It  also 
brings  out  clearly  that  there  were  no  Indus- 
trial facUties  in  being  for  the  production  of 
the  metal  parts  of  artillery  shells  on  July  1, 
1950.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
standby  facilities  in  existence  for  loading 
and  assembling  such  shells.  Normal  peace- 
time civilian  production  has  no  equivalent 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  parts  of 
these  shells.  Therefore,  the  production  of 
theae  vital  weapons  of  war  had  to  start  from 
■ero,  or  more  accurately,  from  a  minus  quan- 
tity, since  production  lines  had  to  be  tooled 
up  before  actual  manufactiire  could  com- 
mence. No  matter  what  steps  were  taken 
at  the  start  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  some 
appreciable  period  of  time  had  to  pass  by 
before  the  production  of  any  sizable  quan- 
tity of  artillery  ammunition  could  be  accom- 
pllahed.  In  the  meantime,  we  were  rapidly 
expending  our  stockpile. 

No  matter  what  other  Important  leasoos 
come  out  of  theee  anununitlon  hearings, 
they  will  demonstrate  conclusively.  I  am 
sure,  this  one  plain,  cold,  hard  fact.  To 
insure  adequate  future  security  for  our  ooiin- 
try.  our  military  stockpiles  must  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  carry  mm  safely  through  the 
first  part  of  any  future  war,  until  our  indiis- 
trlal  mobilization  base  can  get  into  full  war- 
time production.  We  must  not  forget  this 
lesson  in  our  future  plans  and  actions. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  is  this.  We 
miut  carefully  survey  and  reevaluate  our 
military  and  civilian  manpower  resources 
and  the  si«  of  our  sUndlng  mlUtary  farces. 
In  so  doing,  we  must  never  forget  o\ir  tra- 
ditional American  concept  that  oxir  civilian 
oomponenu.  our  National  Guard,  and  our  t 
organized  Reserves  are  the  principal  means 
by  which  we  meet  the  military  manpower 
requirements  of  a  major  war.  We  must 
learn  to  utlllee  with  maxlmxmj  efficiency  all 
of  our  available  manpower  resources.  Man 
Is  still  the  supreme  element  on  the  bat- 
tlefield.  We  must  use  all  of  o\a  skills  and 
resources  and  technology  to  make  him  more 
and  more  effective.  Our  studies  should 
carefully  determine  the  slae  and  composition 
of  the  minimum  standing  forces  needed  at 
the  outbreak  of  a  major  conflict,  and  our 
plans  should  provide  a  firm  basis  for  a  truly 
adequate  Reeerve  system  specifically  geared 
to  the  actual  needs  of  future  warfare. 

While  I  believe  that  much  has  been  don* 
along  this  line  In  r^wnt  yews,  ws  oMmot 
•fford  to  stand  still,  or  even  to  proceed  slow- 
ly  In  this  field  of  manpower,  any  more  thaa 
ws  can  In  the  field  of  rssMurcb  •nd  develop- 
ment. One  point  I  should  like  to  emphsslas. 
Ws  must  oontlnus  to  dsvslop  our  tr»lnlag 
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■yitems  and  methods  along  sound,  intelli- 
gent, forward-looking  lines,  geared  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

In  so  doing,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
great  value  of  tradition  in  making  our  man- 
power more  effective.  Suppoee  that  all  of 
our  National  Guard  organizations  had  the 
£plendld  traditions  of  the  Sumter  Guards. 
Oi  course,  many  other  units  do  have  distin- 
guished records,  and  many  are  earning  them 
even  today  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea. 
Continued  and  increased  emphasis  on  splen- 
did traditions,  such  as  these,  tiiould  do  much 
to  improve  the  future  effectiveness  and  mo- 
rale and  teamwork  of  both  our  Reserve  and 
Regular  forces. 

Founded  in  the  dim  past  of  1819.  your 
unit  was  bom  and  dedicated  to  the  worthy 
cause  of  our  country's  best  Interests.  After 
the  adoption  of  Ita  present  name  in  1832. 
It  tested  Its  fighting  sinews  on  the  plains 
and  crags  of  Old  Mexico.  There,  It  laid  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  superb  fighting  rec- 
or '  that  was  to  follow.  It  then  fought  with 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  great  distinction 
and  devotion  tbrotigh  thoee  dark,  dark  days 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Growing 
more  mature  through  service  to  your  State. 
It  again  answered  the  call  to  Federal  duty 
along  the  Mexican  border  in  1910. 

The  supreme  test  was  then  at  hand.  Into 
the  fiery  maw  of  modern  war,  your  prede- 
cessors, and  some  of  you  here  tonight, 
plunged  at  St.  Mlhlel  and  went  forward  gal- 
lantly and  effectively  as  part  of  that  great 
ASP  to  final  victory  on  the  Woevre  Plain 
on  that  well-remembered  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  1918. 

Once  again  a  new  generation  added  greatly 
to  the  finest  fighting  traditions  of  the  Sum- 
ter Guards  on  the  worldwide  battlefields  of 
1941  to  1945.  From  Iceland  to  New  Zealand, 
through  Aachen,  and  over  the  Rhine,  the 
guardsmen  struck  like  lightning  and  kept 
on  striking  until  final  victory  blessed  our 
arms. 

Those  very  briefly  are  the  outstanding  rec- 
ords of  the  Sumter  Guards  In  war.  They 
are  a  priceless  heritage  of  the  past  and  a 
shining  Inspiration  for  the  future.  Your 
contributions  as  citizen-soldiers  In  peace, 
and  your  ardent  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
yotir  country  at  all  times  and  in  all  placeia. 
can  never  be  fully  measxired  In  words.  In 
dosing.  I  should  like  to  pay  a  final  tribute 
to  your  peacetime  heritages  and  to  your  great 
reaponslblUties  and  potentialities  in  thU  Im- 
portant field  in  the  future.  I  quote  from  a 
portion  of  a  brief  but  ppUsdid  description 
d  ouz  cltlzen-eoldlers: 

"Soldier  in  war.  civilian  in  peace— I  am 
the  guard.  I  was  at  Johnstown,  where  the 
raging  waters  boomed'  down  the  valley.  I 
cradled  the  crying  child  In  my  arms  and  saw 
the  terror  leave  her  eyes.  I  moved  through 
smoke  and  flame  at  Texas  City.  The  stricken 
knew  the  comfort  of  my  skill.  I  dropped 
the  food  that  fed  the  starving  beast  on  the 
froaen  fields  of  the  West,  and  through  the 
towering  drifU  I  plowed  to  rescue  the  ma- 
rooned. I  have  faoed  forward  to  the  tor- 
nado, the  typhoon,  and  the  horror  of  the 
hurricane — these  things  I  know— I  was 
there— I  am  the  guard.  I  have  brought  a 
more  abundant.  •  fuller.  •  finer  life  to  our 
youth. 

"Wherever  •  strong  arm  and  valiant  spirit 
must  defend  the  Nation.  In  peace  or  war. 
wherever  •  child  cries,  or  •  woman  weeps 
In  time  of  disaster,  there  I  stand— I  am  the 
guard.  For  three  centuries  a  soldier  in  war. 
•  civilian  In  peace— of  security  and  honor, 
I  am  the  custodian,  now  and  forever— I  am 
the  guard."  , 

Tou  are  the  SumUr  Guards.  In  psaos  ^nd 
In  w»r.  you  have  served  your  country  well. 
May  the  outsUnding  herlUge  of  your  past 
continually  be  augmented  by  the  boundless 
prospecU  of  your  futurs,  soMy  on  fields  of 
paaos,  wt  saraasUy  bops  and  pray.    Should 


the  acid  test  of  war  finally  come,  we  know 
that  you  will  be  there,  ys  always,  effectively 
and  coxirageously  in  the  forefront  of  the 
defenders  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  way  of 
life  throughout  the  world. 


Sermon  at  FM«>al  of  Former  Represcat- 
atnre  William  L.  If  oe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing sermon  given  by  his  excellency. 
Archbishop  Joseph  E.  Ritter,  at  the 
fuineral  of  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Igoe,  K.  8.  G..  at  St.  Gabriel's  Church  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  April  23.  1953: 

Monsignor  O'Grady,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  .  Charities; 
Monsignor  McClafferty,  president  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  both  of  Washington; 
reverend  clergy;  officials  of  the  Government, 
of  the  State  and  city;  friends,  all  of  you 
have  come  to  assist  Mon£lgnor  Butler  In  the 
offering  of  Mass  for  the  repoee  of  the  soul 
of  Colonel  Igoe  and  to  pay  your  last  respects 
to  his  memory. 

It  was  the  express  wish  of  Mr.  Igoe  that  at 
his  fimeral  mass  someone  speak  on  death. 
He  did  not  seek  to  be  eulogized,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  praised.  Rather,  he  would 
have  us  refiect  upon  the  meaning  of  death — 
that  death  is  not  a  fearsome  ordeal  fcH*  the 
Christian,  but  his  release  for  union  with 
Almighty  God,  his  maker. 

Colonel  Igoe's  life  was  indeed  a  worthy 
preparation  for  death  and  the  life  that  fol- 
lows. It  was  a  long  life  of  service  to  his 
country,  his  community  and  his  church. 
He  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
His  political  career  Included  service  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  4  years;  the  Democratic 
State  committee  and.  In  later  years,  adviser 
to  Democratic  leaders,  notably  John  J.  Coch- 
ran, and  our  present  Congressman  Paamc  M. 
Kaasmr. 

In  Mr  Igoe's  conception,  the  political  serv- 
ant must  be  msny  things — adamant  in 
principle,  flexible  In  discretionary  negotU- 
tlon.  broad  and  deep  in  his  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Just  in  his  conduct  and 
charitable  to  all  men.  Mr.  Igoe.  in  the 
execution  of  that  concept,  personified  the 
Christian  ideal.  Re  was.  In  an  intensely  per- 
sonal way.  concerned  with  the  poor  and 
underprivileged.  In  St.  Louis  he  partici- 
pated until  the  end  of  his  life  on  boards 
and  committees  of  many  civic  and  welfare 
organisations  and  contributed  profoundly  of 
himsslf  to  those  in  distress.  Mr.  Igoe's  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man  was  not  adminis- 
tratively limited;  he  knew  the  poor  so  well 
because  he  knew  them  from  a  personal  love 
which  sprang  from  Intimate  association.  Be 
was  national'"  known  for  his  lesderahlp  as 
a  member  of  the  superior  council  of  the 
Society  of  8t.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonal  Conference  of  Catlio- 
Ilo  Charities  for  a  year,  and  for  86  years  he 
tsrved  on  the  board  of  dirvctors  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  8t.  Louis.  Hs  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Name  Soolsty.  ths 
Catholic  Uyman's  Rstrsat  Lsagus.  ths 
KnlfhU  of  Columbus,  and  ths  Society  of  Bt. 
▼incsat  ds  Paul  of  St.  Oabrtal's  pariah. 


Colonel  Igoe  was  a  man  of  deep  reli- 
gious conviction.  Throtighout  life  he  was 
close  to  his  church,  to  his  Catholic  faith. 
His  was  the  life  of  a  true  servant  of  God. 
He  loved  God  with  heart  and  mind,  and 
effectively  served  Him  as  the  servant  of  his 
fellow  man.  He  learned  well  the  Injunction 
of  our  divine  Lord — "He  that  will  be  first 
among  you,  shall  be  ;'OUr  servant.  For  I 
have  given  you  an  example,  that  as  I  have 
done  to  you  so  do  you  also." 

We  pray,  therefore,  with  confidence  for 
his  advent  into  the  glory  of  eternal  light — 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  Lord  will  say  to 
him,  as  He  said  to  another  servant,  "Because 
you  have  been  falthfu.  over  a  few  things. 
I  will  place  you  over  many  things.  Enter 
into  the  Joy  of  the  Lord." 


The  Great  Oil  Gireaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Youngs- 
town  Vindicator,  of  Thursday,  M&j  1, 
1953: 

TH>  OXCAT  On.   GlVBAWAT 

The  tldelands  oil  deal,  approved  by  the 
Senate  66  to  85,  may  not  be  the  greatest 
giveaway  in  history,  but  certainly  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  deserves  the  epithet  of  "the 
great  oil  robbery  of  1953"  applied  by 
opponents. 

The  Senate  bill,  and  one  passed  earlier  by 
the  House,  hand  over  to  S  or  4  coastal  States 
resources  worth  billions  which  actually  be- 
long to  the  people  of  all  the  States.  The 
deal  violates  the  principle  stated  by  Senator 
Lehman,  of  New  York:  "Beyond  the  water's 
edge  there  Is  no  Texas,  no  California,  no 
Louisiana,  no  New  York.  There  Is  only  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Ofaloans  may  well  resent  the  surrender  of 
their  share  of  the  oil  assets  by  most  of  their 
Representatives  In  the  House  and  by  Senators 
Tatt  and  BaicKxa. 

No  question  of  taking  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  out  of  private  enterprise  Is  involved. 
Under  Federal  control  the  oil  would  still  be 
developed  by  private  companies.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  proceeds  from  leases  would 
go  to  all  the  people,  tr  whom  the  resources 
belong  as  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Instead  of  going  to  a  few  States.  As  the 
cartoon  on  this  page  Indicates,  under  Federal 
control  the  money  was  to  be  distributed 
among  all  the  States  for  education. 

The  program  Is  not  only  wrong  in  principle 
but  dangerous  in  practice.  It  strengthens 
the  selfish  interests  which  are  trying  to  get 
control  of  such  other  national  resources  as 
waterpower.  minerals,  forests,  and  graaing 
lands.  A  strong  hint  of  this  appeared  In 
the  amendment  offered  on  the  last  day  of 
Senate  debate,  to  empower  the  public-land 
States  to  develop  oil  and  other  minerals  In 
the  Federal  land  wlthm  their  borders,  and 
pocket  the  proceeds. 

More  Court  action  Is  sxpsctcd.  particu- 
larly on  the  provision  giving  Texaa  and 
Florida  ths  oU  for  10  H  miles  out.  Yet.  as 
ths  Suprems  Court  conceded,  no  legal  bar- 
rier prevents  Congress  from  giving  away  ths 
national  treasure.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
Prsatdsnt  Bsanbowsfs  Ul-adTlsad  campaign 
promlssa  wUl  impsl  blm  to  ilffn  tb*  glvs- 
away. 
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McCi/i  cm  to  l^%  Uwu  Ct. 

irXSraXON  OP  RBIARXS 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS,  JR^ 

or  OAueroMiu 
at  TMM  ROUS!  OF  RVMSINTATXVM 

Mondof.  May  11,  l$$i 

lit.  noes.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing artlele  by  ThomM  L.  Stokee  from 
the  Waahlngton  Svenlni  Star  of  May  8. 
1983: 

McKat^  Otrr  to  Xbamo  Pown  f?n— /inrwt 
Amu  it  Mova  la  on  To  Orra  Ai^at  Bovlbhi 
Dam.  BoMNSviLLa.  QaAMO  Ooolu.  amb  ■vbm 
vaa  TVA 

(By  ThomM  L.  StokM) 

This  town  to  a*  tMll  ot  tohow  m  R«lla 
Canyon. 

For  txampto.  that  eonaoltntlous  N«w  Int- 
land  lUpubllcaa,  ftonator  Oaoaaa  D.  AnuN. 
of  Vwrnonl.  eiiMI  out  a  lotoma  varaiai  In 
th«  elotlng  houn  ot  dtbaM  oyw  Iht  offibor* 
oU  bUl,  lugtMtlag  that  turning  ottr  of  rtoh 
ooaatal  oU  hmdt  to  tht  SUtM  wai  a  pr«l\id« 
lo  furtlMT  ralOi  on  our  natural  r««our««a 
■•  eltad  propotato  to  grab  off  f or  a  f«w 
prl^ta  utUlUM  our  jraat  publle-powar  pro)* 
tetfr-Nlagara  falto,  BeuMar  Dam.  BoaatvUla, 
Orana  Ooulea,  TVA. 

n^a  Mho  oaoM  haok  at  oaM,  tha  Mm*  day, 
tiom  iMrttary  of  th*  Iat*rtor  lloitay. 

Rt  r«vaal«d  that  m  tar  m  he  and  the 
■toanhowar  admintotratloa  are  eoBMrnvd, 
the  prtfale  utUltiM,  apeelAQaUy  tha  Maho 


.  00..  «aa  have  the  iMt  hlg  power  alta, 
Hetto  0»ayoa.  on  tha  •aah*  lUter.  along 
the  Idaho-Oregon  boundary,  iHUch  the  pre* 
?toua  edmlatowatlon  had  planned  %e  have 
tha  Qovammant  develop  In  e  way  that  would 
■wet  the  needi  of  the  people  of  that  area. 

■a  announeed  that  he  to  wlthdrawtng  a 
brtat  aied  by  tha  Ituman  admlntetratlont 
aeerettfy  ot  the  Interior.  Omot  Chapman, 
with  the  Federal  Fow«r  OommlMlon  that 
oppoeed  giving  e  iteenM  to  the  Idaho  Fower 
Oo.  tor  Its  utUtoatlon  ot  Htlto  Canyon.  That 
brtat  ahowed  elMrly  that  tha  prlvata  utility 
oontamplatad  only  a  plaoamaal  davMopmant 
by  a  aarlM  ot  Maall  dam*  that  would  not 
realtaa  tha  potantlato  ot  Halte  Canyon  tor 
powar.  redamatlon.  and  navigation  m  vrould 
tha  Qov«mmant  plan. 

Baeratary  lieKay  thua  gav*  tha  eua  to  tha 
rPC  vrhleh.  howavar.  hardly  naada  It  ilnoa 
that  Commlnton  now  hM  baan  affaetlvaly 
paekad  with  tha  raoant  appolntmant  ot  Ja- 
roma  K.  Kuykandall,  fomarty  a  mambar  ct 
tha  Stata  ot  Waahlngton  pubUe  Mrrloa  oom- 
mt—ton.  who  succaada  Tbomaa  C.  Buchanan, 
a  man  constantly  alert  to  the  public  lntar> 
eat.  The  new  PPC  member,  who  reportedly 
agrees  with  Secretary  McKay  on  Hells  Can- 
yon, probably  will  weight  the  commission 
toward  the  private-utility  Tiewpoint  on 
major  Issues  now  pending,  which  include 
St.  Lawrence-Oreat  Lakea  Waterway  power 
M  well  as  Hells  Canyon. 

Hells  Canyon  had  been  regarded  as  tha 
test,  and  Secretary  McKay's  decision  in  fi|- 
Tor  of  the  private  utilities  Is  regarded  as 
extremely  significant.  It  is  taken  by  utility 
lobbyists  here  to  mean  that  the  Kisenbower 
administration's  policy  will  be  to  severely 
curtain  public-power  activity  and  stop  tur- 
ther  expansion.  The  lobbyists  naturally  are 
delighted. 

Now,  back  to  Senator  Aixxm  and  his  Sen- 
ate speech.  As  It  thinking  out  lotid.  he 
raised  several  questions  that  he  regarded  as 
key  questions  in  reaching  his  decision  to 
vote  against  the  bill  for  State  ownership 
of  offshore  oil  lands.  Eight  other  Republi- 
cans voted  the  same  way.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  question,  he  said,  was  this: 

"Is  the  effort  to  transfer  the  undersea  oil 
lands  from  Federal  ownership  to  the  SUtes 


a  prelude  to  further  raldi  upon  natural  re* 
eoure«  eC  the  United  MatM  by  iatereeted 
troupe  of  peoplet  For  many  yeare  there  hM 
been  building  up  In  thto  country  a  deter* 
mlnatlon  on  the  |>art  of  eertaln  groupe  to 
aoqulre  unto  themMlvM  the  natural  re* 
eouroM  of  the  United  BtatM  whloh  have 
alwayi  belonged  to  the  people. 

**I  think  In  particular  ot  the  plan  to  raid 
or  aelM  Niagara  Falls.  Tha  efforts  now  be- 
ing mad*  to  grab  th*  pow*r  from  th*  St. 
Lawr*nM  d*v*lopm*nt,  to  that  Instaad  ot  all 
th*  p*opl*  getting  th*  b*n*flt.  a  vary  taw 
will  r*e*lv*  th*  prcflta. 

**I  think  of  th*  propoaala  to  dtopoM  of 
grMt  publlo-power  planto.  auoh  m  Boulder 
Dam,  BoanavUl*.  Grand  Coul**,  and  avan 
th*  TVA,  and  I  wonder  whar*  w*  may  be 
headed  In  that  raapeet.  Oth«r  group*  would 
take  unto  them**lvM  th*  tor**ta  on  our 

eublloly  own*d  land*  and  all  the  mineral*  to 
•  found  thereon. 

"Mts  Fre*ld*nt,  1  am  eonvtnoad  that  thto 
grMt  effert,  thto  gniat  raid,  whloh  hM  been 
building  up  win  r*iteh  Its  ollmaa  vary  aoon. 
I  b*ll*v*  that  Fr«*ld*nt  lto*nhow*r  wlU 
*oon  b*  und*r  grtat*r  pr***ur*  to  permit 
the  raiding  ot  natural  resouroM  than  any 
oth*r  Fr**Kl*nt  hM  b**n  put  undar  tor  a 
g*n*ratlon,  ICav  Qod  give  him  the  wtMtom 
and  the  strength  to  turn  book  the  apoUare 
when  they  oome  to  the  White  Boum  astlMng 
aequleeMOM  In  their  plana.** 
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TIm  C«h  if  Dr.  Aitto 
IXTVNSXON  OF  RBIAMDI 

HON.  VERA  BUCHANAN 

oe  roMNaTLVAMU 

nt  im  Roua  of  mmimintaiivii 
JTonday.  Ma$  11,  l9Si 

Mrs.  BUCRANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remorka.  X  wish 
to  Include  In  the  Rkcoaa  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Norman  D.  OoggeahoU.  president. 
and  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Molntoah.  secretary, 
of  the  Physical  Society  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
which  ts  set  forth  a  statement  by  that 
scientific  organisation  on  the  Hijtmi««^^ 
of  Dr.  A.  V.  Astln  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

The  statement  indicates  very  clearly 
why  the  facts  surrounding  the  firing  of 
Dr.  Astln  have  caused  such  grave  con- 
cern among  scientists  throughout  the 
Natton. 

The  letter  follows: 

Phtsical  SoasTT  or  PrrcaaoaoH. 

May  4.  195i. 

Hon.  VBU  BOCBAKAN. 

House  of  Itepresentativea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkab  Mas.  Bttchanam:  The  Physical 
Society  Of  Pittsburgh,  which  to  a  profes- 
sional organization  of  physicists  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area,  has  been  disturbed  by  tha 
manner  in  which  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks  has  treated  Dr.  A.  V.  Astln  of  the 
National  Bvireau  of  Standards.  At  our  Aiwil 
meeting  a  motion  was  passed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  study  the  situation  and  to 
draft  a  statement  expressing  our  views.  Tha 
statement  prepared  by  the  committee  was 
circulated  to  the  entire  membership  and 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  letter  baUot 
tor  transmittal  to  President  Eisenhower, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks.  Dr.  Astln,  and 
our  own  Senators  and  Representatives. 
This  statement  expressing  our  views  as  an 
organization  is  given  below: 


"AtrAVBmMT  BT  Ttn 

FiTveeveeii  om  ths 
AanN 

"Th*  roMot  dtomtoaal  ot  the  IMreetor  of 
th*  •ur*au  ot  Standard*  by  th*  ■*er*tary  of 
Commero*  and  th*  aooompanying  atat** 
mento  erltlciilng  th*  b*havlor  ot  th*  Na- 
tional BUTMU  ot  Standards  (NB8)  causa  ua 
grav*  oono*rn.  W*  wUh  to  protest  thto 
action  baoauM  w*  tMl  that  |r*at  harm  can 
b*  don*  th*r*by  to  valuabl*  national  asMts 
and  that  Injuatlo*  hM  bMn  don*  to  an  able 
and  rMp*ct*d  tetonttot. 

*'R*moval  of  th*  Director  ot  th*  NB8,  al- 
though It  to  th*  prvrogattv*  ot  th*  Adminis- 
tration, to  a  •t*p  ot  such  ssrlou*  nature, 
affecting  d**ply  th*  conduct  ot  •etontlfle 
work  In  a  major  laboratory  and  bearing  |*n- 
*rally  on  th*  r*latlons  ot  govcmmant  to 
•etonUflo  r«**arch.  that  It  should  not  be 
hMUly  taken.  Fartlcularly  It  should  not  be 
taken  without  consultation  ot  approprtote 
impartial  authorlttoa  tamUlar  with  the  actlv. 
IUm  ot  NBS  (suOi  M  tha  Vtoltlng  OommlttM 
tor  th*  BuTMU).  In  addition,  a  full  and 
d*tall*d  stat*m*nt  ot  reasons.  ItoUng  oharg**, 
should  b*  tosusd,  providing  opportunity  tor 
d*t*nM  by  th*  man  cone*m*d.  Th*M  Im- 
portant st*pa  war*  notably  lacking  In  the 
preaant  altuatlon. 

**Aa  sclanttoto  w*  know  th*  ImportanM  of 
continuity  and  stability  In  th*  poiloto*  gov- 
erning *cl*ntlffo  work,  and  th*  n*o*ealt|  that 
reeeareh  be  carried  on  In  a  nonparttoaa 
atmoaphere.  However,  the  elrcusMtanoM 
under  whloh  Dr.  Aatln  wm  ared  Imply  that 
the  poaltioa  of  director  to  being  trMted  m  a 
political  oAce,  auhlect  to  pollttoal  preMurei, 
a  trMtiMnt  strong  le  be  depioredT 

**We  atoo  leeeat  atroogly  the  slur  CMt  oa 
the  aeleatlfte  lnt«aruy,  eapabUltv,  and  repu. 
tattoo  tor  ohjMtlvtty  of  the  NM  b>  the 
■eeretarye  atataneat  eHtielttag  the  Bu- 
reau**  eonduet  with  reapeet  to  the  battery 
addtUve  AD>Xt.  Tha  KM  deearvedly  en- 
Joy*  an  Intarnatlonal  raputaUon  m  a  re- 
•ponalble  aelenUflc  organtoaUon  ot  the 
hIghMt  quality,  and  to  r*gard*d  m  th*  ulU- 
mat*  *el*ntlflc  authority  ot  th*  Md*ral  Oov- 
*mm*nt.  Thto  r*putatlon  to  a  valuable 
national  aiMt  and  should  not  b*  lightly  run 
down  or  dtoslpatad.  Th*  vTldcnc*  at  hand 
IndleatM  that  tha  NB8  hM  mad*  full  and 
caratul  examination  ot  AD-Xl.  Th*  Bu. 
rMUl  *xcaUant  ropuutlon  should  tharetore 
give  graat  walght  to  Ito  conclusions  In  thto 
mattar.  Although  no  laboratory  can  b*  In- 
talllbl*.  w*  t**l  aur*  the  Bureau  hM  followed 
th*  b*st  aelantifle  traditions  for  obtoeUvlty 
In  lu  tMta  Untu  comparabi*  *vld«)e«[ 
contradicting  the  Bureau's  oonelualona,  hM 
appeared,  and  thto  hM  not  yat  happanad. 
the  Bureau's  work  should  not  ba  Impugned. 

•"Therefor*,  for  the  reasons  sat  out  abova. 
we  most  strongly  urge  that  prompt  sUpe  ba 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  repair  some  of  tha 
damage  done.  The  charges  against  Dr.  Astln 
and  agatost  the  Bureau's  conduct  should  be 
either  publicly  withdrawn  or  the  cases  should 
ba  Immediately  documented  and  proved." 

MoaiCAN  D.  COOQBBHALL. 

President. 
Ralph  O.  IfcInroaH. 

Secretory. 

Hoase  Coacwreat  Retolatioa  58— En- 
dortement  by  Byelorastiea  Central 
G>iiBcU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH      . 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tnesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Wisconsin.       Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
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ineluding  the  following  oopf  of  a 
luUoQ  approved  by  the  By^lorunlan  Ctn- 
tral  Couitell  regarding  niiy  Coneurrtnt 
RMolution  M.  which  would  extend  on 
invitation  to  Byelorunla  and  the  Ukraine 
to  establUh  dli4omatlc  mleeloni  In  thto 
country: 

BTsaoeveatsir  oaNTaaii  Ooumul. 

Htw  York.  H.  rl.  May  f.  l»n. 

Th*  Monorabl*  Lawasitoe  ■.  Saara. 

COiifrp»sm«a  o/  ITtscoktln,  POrHyii 
Afa<rt  ComiNtrtet  of  fh*  Moutt  of 
Jlrprtstntsttae*.  JTonMr  OJIct  ffatld* 
tnf .  W9ahin§ton,  D.  C. 

DkAa  Bn:  Hi*  19th  aaaembly  of  th*  Bye- 
lorussian Central  Council  oOngratutotM  In- 
itlstlv*  ot  th*  ■onorahl*  UwlakNce  B.  Smttw. 
Member,  Houm  of  ll*pr«aehiatlvM  ot  Wis- 
consin, who  introduo*d  on  th*  let  s**slon 
of  ssd  OongreH  ot  th*  nblt*d  BUtM  ot 
America,  th*  Concurrent  lt«*olutlon  St.  In 
which  It  to  prop  need  to  CohgreM  that  th* 
Qowmment  of  th*  Unltad  BtatM.  In  support 
of  a  policy  ot  liberation,  should  proceed  to 
eeUbllsh  direct  dlplooutlc  relations  with  the 
Oovernmsnt  ot  th*  Iveloruaslan  Sorlet  Bo- 
raiut  Republic  and  the  Oovammant  ot  the 
Ckrainton  Sovlat  Boelaltot  Rapublle.  and  to 
creste  poato  ol  r*pr***ntatlon  In  th*  capl- 
tsU  ot  Mlcnak  and  Bl*v.  r«iip*etlv*ly.  eon* 
•tot*nt  with  dlplooutlc  prooidur*  la  auch 
matters. 

Acoeptano*  ot  thto  racolutloa  by  CoogreM 
wlU  hav*  much  •Igntlteaace. 

Far  th*  United  tutM  of  America  thto  wlU 
Indtaete;  (a)  A  eonUnuatton  of  lu  famoua 
htotorkal  tradition  ot  preteetloa  and  aid 
ttir  the  QHprieiK  and  pereecluted;  (bl  win- 
ning of  more  ayoiupathy  of  the  Byeloruaalaa* 
tniralnUn,  and  other  naUotkalitlea,  eoalaved 
now  by  Bovtot  Buaala. 

Fmt  Byeioruiaia  the  praa^ieet  reeolutloa 
givM;  (ai  Aekaowtodgaaeat  de  Jure  ol  the 
Independent  lyelorusalaa  atktei  |hi  a  aup- 
pert  10  the  ByeloruasUn  people  tor  Ub>ra- 
tlon  ot  Byolorusala  from  Bovtot  Bumiaa 
occu|)atlon. 

The  proposed  resolution  om  a  el^alieeat 
tateraatlonal  imporuhc*.  Tha  eeoamu- 
ntotle  Rusaian  sggrsMloa  to  ualng  a  par- 
vorsiva  propafanda  In  thaTaailooal  qusa- 
Uon  tor  support  of  tu  genarai  conquMt  pol- 
icy. Tha  Raaolutkm  No.  M|  to  damonatrat- 
U)g  an  aqutubl*  liberation  policy  at  Aasar- 
Ica  for  toaUonalUtos  oppr**a*d  In  th*  U.  8. 
8.  It  In  thto  way  that  r**olution  to  mo- 
bilising tha  enalavad  nati^nallttoa  tor  a 
common  dafeoalva-UbaratMn  ftght  ot  tha 
thTMteuad  traa  world  and  enslaved  eoun- 
triM  against  ooaamuntotie  Rusatan  tyranny 
lb  th*  approaohlug  liMvitaMa  global  third 
World  War. 

Th*  Byahmisalan  paopto  In  tha  paat  had 
their  Indapandant  stata.  which  wm  da- 
troyed  by  rapacious  *ggrs*sloo  ot  Its  neigh- 
bors. However,  the  Byelorussians  hava 
always  tried  to  reatore  th*lr  Independent 
uatlooal  state. 

The  First  Byeloruselan  National  OongreM 
In  1917  in  Ulenak.  the  Act  of  Independence 
of  Byelorussian  Democratiic  Republic  on 
March  26.  l»ia.  in  Miensfc.  and  the  Second 
Byelorusaian  National  Congress  in  1M4  in 
Mlensk— aipresB  the  will  of  Byelonissian 
people  (or  life  in  its  own  independent  state. 
But  Soviet  Russia  in  1944.  with  miUtary 
forcaa.  again  occupied  Byelorussia.  Out  ot 
fear  of  the  power  of  Byelonissian  national 
liberation  movement.  Soviet  Russia  created 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  subordinated  it  to  the  Rxissian  central- 
Utic  leadership  in  Moecow.  The  Byelorus- 
sian people  are  suffering  now  in  B.  8.  S.  R. 
the  worst  national  persecution,  economic 
exploitation,  sorietlsatlon.  and  russi&catioa 
its  history  hM  even  known. 

Therefore,  the  Concurrent  Reeolntlon  No. 
68  has  especially  great  importance  for  f3ie 
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aal  UbaraUon  Byetoruaelan  mevsaaent. 
and  we  ehould  like  lo  bring  It  to  your  kind 
atteallen  and  ask  yotur  full  supperi  oC  to. 
very  feapMttully  yours, 

Joar  SooounaBBi, 

CAawmeii* 

JOMM  BOBIAS, 

#*errtery. 


Eilire  Mhietota  Vttloffe  Whii  Trip 
It  New  York  Qty 


IZTSISION  OFRXAIARKS 

ov 

HON.  HAROLD  C  HAGEN 

or  MDtMBBOrs 

m  IBB  BOUSB  OF  BantBSBNTATIVBII 

ITonddir.  May  11,  l$ti 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  Mlnneeoto.  Mr. 
8peaktr.  under  loayt  to  exteitd  mj  ra« 
BMurka,  X  would  like  to  Inolude  a  aewa 
alory  from  the  MlnneapoUa  Star,  and 
another  from  tht  Blockduok  (Minn.) 
Amerioan,  and  an  editorial  from  tht 
Btmldjl  (Minn.)  DoUy  Pionttr.  tonoem- 
tnf  a  Ant  group  of  ptoplt  from  tht  Ninth 
Mtnnetola  Dtotrtot,  giy  own  tontret* 

WVwHM  wHBw#lwwt 

Tht  ptoplt  ot  Biy  Stale  takt  piMt  In 
Ihtir  tnlUatlyt  and  In  thtlr  eooptraUyt 
atutudea.  Minnttotona  art  ntttr  found 
wanting  whtn  there  U  a  ooU  f or  help 
from  thott  In  nttd. 

Tht  ptopto  rtttrrtd  lo  In  thtot  ntwt 
•loriet,  tht  tnttrt  population  of  Punkley. 
Minn.,  art  typloal  of  the  people  ot  my 
district  aiKl  my  Stale,  thrifty,  hard- 
working. American  eltlteni  who  lym- 
pathlm  with  thoee  who  suffer  life's  mis- 
fort  unee  and  those  who  are  aflUcted. 
There  Is  not  a  grtat  dramatic  tffoK  thai 
ean  be  made  to  a  oauae.  like  the  plea  for 
help  of  those  suffering  from  eancer,  but 
the  people  of  Punkley,  Mlim.,  accepted 
the  challenge  to  help  In  whateter  way 
they  could  and.  like  the  widow's  mitt 
their  oontriiMiUon  mokes  a  heart-worm- 
ing story. 

Our  folks  from  Ptmkley  are  having  a 
wonderful  time  Tisltlng  the  magic  city  of 
New  York,  but  New  York  will  be  the 
richer  after  having  met  these  fine  peo- 
ple from  Minnesota.  The  trip  to  New 
Yorii  Is  being  sponsored  and  financed  by 
Pacific  Mills.  Inc..  140  Federal  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  This  firm  has  12  plants 
axid  mills  throughout  the  country  and 
are  manufacturers  of  high-grade  sheets 
and  pillow  cases.  This  is  a  splendid  ef- 
fort and  a  great  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
Inc.,  47  Beaver  Street.  New  York.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  appreciation  for  this  splendid 
and  cooperative  effort  to  advance  the 
program  of  making  cancer  dressings 
which  is  being  given  a  great  emphasis 
throughout  the  coimtry  this  week.  A 
highlight  of  their  trip  comes  tomorrow 
noon.  Tuesday,  when  they  will  meet 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  at  the 
White  House.  Some  of  the  newspaper 
stories  of  Funkley's  contribution  to  can- 


tor TleUBu  and  thtlr  tojoure  la  Ntw 
York  City  follow: 

IFrom  tha  MlnneapoUa  Btar  of  AprU  •!.  1»U| 
iroaOaitott  Paoran 


(By  Walter  Johaaon) 

FtmaLKV.  MiMN.— The  smallest  town  In 
Minnesota  Is  being  moved  to  New  York, 

It's  going  to  travel  on  a  bed  sheet. 

For  peaoerul  little  Punkley.  a  wide  spot  In 
ths  road.  30  miles  northeast  ot  Bemldjl* 
there  hasnt  avar  baan  such  aseltamant. 

Old  Bank  Huffstutler  says  so,  and  ao  do  the 
town's  17  other  Inhabltanta. 

Buffstutlar  whipped  off  his  wtde-brlmmed 
8tatK>n.  shifted  bis  quid  ot  tobaeoo.  took  a 
drink  of  wster  from  a  loag>handled  dipper, 
and  elapped  the  Stetson  baek  onto  his  white 
hair. 

Ke  roared  that  tha  town  hadat  seen  auch 
doings  since  thst  koag>ago  day  whan  aoae- 
body  shot  v^  the  tin  saloon. 

For  years,  Fuakley  baa  been  a  quiet  and 
unaaeltad  Incorporated  vllUge  parked  aloi^ 
the  Northern  Faelfle  Ballroad  traeka.  Arooa* 
lu  ealm  aetlvltlae  Is  a  woman's  mission  so- 
ciety whieb  has  beaa  making  sheets  Into 
eanesr  dressings. 

That  gestura  ot  good  will  now  Is  takl«^t 
tha  whole  town  to  New  York.  For  Funklsy 
has  bean  salaeted  by  tha  American  Oancar 
•edety  to  launch  a  national  waek>loag  eara- 
pat|n  starting  May  11  to  collect  old  sheeta. 
The  sheets  win  ba  mads  Into  eancar  drasa- 
inga  tor  needy  eanesr  patlenta. 

The  paopla  ot  Funkley,  and  aeveral  othen 
Nving  nearby  iHm  hai«  aided  the  prolee%i 
win  be  the  gueaU  of  FaelAc  Mtlla,  a  teitlle 
eonvpaay,  for  •  daya  of  alghteaetng  In  New 
Ytirkt 

The  tight  to  New  York  trem  Wt»M*Ohain* 
berlain  Airport  wUI  ba  the  firat  plana  Hde 
for  any  of  them  eaeeot  Bhlrley  Flehar,  who 
was  a  world  War  It  wan  and  now  la  a  vU« 
tega  aldartaan, 

lira.  Joaaphlne  Bmith,  an  eMarly  widcw, 
who  doeaat  weigh  much  more  than  ttar 
plane  baggage  allowanoa.  baa  a  hard  tiaae 
dntnp  a  lick  of  work  ainra  tha  fuas  started. 
She  Just  goes  alMut  singing, 
phlne.  in  My  Plyti«  Maehlna.* 

And  7t>year-oM  Mayor  B.  J. 
stroking  a  dog  la  Murdea  Fisher's  general 
store,  aays  ba^  going  "it  they  have  to  take 
ma  aboard  on  a  stretehar.** 

Buffstutlar  and  another  vlUagar.  Richard 
Smith,  are  being  left  Wahind  to  uka  oare  of 
the  town,  with  the  highway  patrol  keeping 
an  eye  out,  too.  It's  bseauas  ot  Buffstutlar^ 
heart  that  he's  staying  bahlad— but  tha  tor- 
mar  Tesaa  cowboy  already  hsa  aaan  tha  t»ig 
city  and  doea  not  have  any  hankering  to  see 
It  again. 

"I  was  beck  there  Isst  In  lt00.~  tha  tO- 
year-old  l>oomed.  "Jest  a  lot  of  concrete. 
Jest  a  Jungle.  Nerar  cared  much  tor  city 
life." 

Huffstutler.  who  has  crossed  the  "pond**—' 
Atlantic  Ocean — ^three  tlmea  and  rode  7 
years  with  Buffalo  Bill's  show,  has  lived  In 
the  Punkley  area  33  years. 

He  lives  in  the  tin  building  that  sUU  hears 
the  bullet  scars  of  its  saloon  days  dining  tha 
logging  boom. 

He's  on  pension,  and  his  main  occupation 
now  is  sawing  wood  for  the  cook — his  wife. 
"VBlten  she  married  me,  she  promised  if  wa 
lived  in  a  good -timbered  and  well -era  tared 
country  she'd  do  the  rest,"  he  said.  "But  X 
have  to  saw  the  wood." 

His  wife.  wiK»  is  taking  the  trip,  Is  tha 

town's   barber.     She   tslts   the   clients   in  a 

chair  in  her  house  and  goes  to  work  on  them. 

"I  do  it  for  free,  to  pass  away  the  time," 

she  says. 

She  remembers  that  when  she  first  came  to 
Punkley  she  thought  it  "the  worst  and  wild- 
est place  I  ever  saw."  Bxit,  like  the  other 
inhabitants,  she  has  developed  fondness  tor 
tt  over  the  years. 
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As  Murden  PUher,  the  atorekeeper,  puts  It: 
"If  the  New  Yorkers  came  here,  they'd  have 
plenty  to  look  at,  too." 

Fisher's  father.  Matt,  first  homesteaded 
the  place  that  was  known  then  as  Hovey 
Junction.  He  laid  out  the  townslte.  A  law- 
suit disputed  his  ownership  and  he  hired 
Henry  Funkley.  a  Bemldjl  lawyer,  to  defend 
him. 

"My  father  won  the  case,"  said  Plsher,  "and 
when  he  went  to  settle  with  Funkley  the 
lawyer  said  he'd  call  It  square  If  the  town 
was  named  for  him." 

A  highlight  of  the  case  was  the  clinching 
argument  which  one  witness  gave  on  the 
question  of  whether  Matt  Plsher  had  built  a 
well  on  the  land. 

"I  know  damn  well  he  dug  a  well  because  I 
fell  Into  it,"  the  witness  shouted. 

The  town  prospered,  as  loggers  felled  the 
big  trees,  up  until  the  1920'8.  Mayor  Wood- 
en, who  has  headed  the  village  without 
contest  since  he  came  there  In  1918.  estimates 
the  place  once  bad  some  50  families  In 
addition  to  the  logger  trade. 

It  had  three  saloons.  (The  villagers  say 
In  a  self-defending  sort  of  way  that  nearby 
Tenstrlke,  Minn.,  once  had  30  saloons.)  It 
bad  a  school,  where  the  villagers  square- 
danced,  and  a  church. 

The  decline,  after  the  big  logglixg.  has 
brought  the  village  down  to  eight  houses 
and  a  village  hall. 

The  grocery  store  was  moved  up  beside 
Highway  71.  outside  the  village  limits.  The 
highway  location  Is  becoming  more  the  cen- 
ter of  activity,  with  location  there  also  of  a 
pc-tolBce  and  Evangelical  Free  church.  The 
church  Is  a  community  affair,  with  villagers 
of  various  demonlnatlons  all  attending  and 
the  minister  coming  from  nearby  Blackduck, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Stransky  and  Mrs.  James 
Bryce  are  Funkley's  Justices  of  the  peace, 
and  Stransky  is  constable,  but  no  amount  of 
head-scratching  can  recall  any  business 
transactions  for  them.  The  only  crime 
anybody  can  remember  was  when  one  resi- 
dent years  ago  got  mad  at  another  and  cut 
the  leg::  off  his  pig. 

"We're  Just  a  big  family."  says  the  mayor. 
"I  don't  believe  a  motion  has  ever  been 
made  in  council  but  went  right  through, 
without  any  fighting."  (About  the  only  work 
for  the  three  councllmen,  who  get  $2  for 
their  one  meeting  a  year,  is  arranging  for 
snow-plowing  and  brush-cutting.) 

The  talk  about  "one  big  family"  is  al- 
most literally  true.  Nearly  half  of  the  vil- 
lage's population  is  the  famUy  of  Al  Nagel, 
a  farmer  who  settled  in  Funkley  11  years 
ago.  The  whole  family  of  seven,  including 
11 -month-old  Nancy,  will  take  the  trip.  An 
eighth  member,  son  Jerry,  18,  who  no  longer 
lives  in  Funkley,  is  taking  his  vacation  to 
run  the  farm  while  the  others  are  gone. 

Nagel  is  the  only  farmer  living  in  the 
town.  Except  for  Huffstutler,  the  other  men 
of  the  village  either  are  railroaders  or  retired 
railroaders. 

The  villagers  aren't  concerned  about  what 
New  York  will  think  of  them.  They  know 
It  doesn't  have  everything. 

It  doesn't  have  the  mink  and  beaver  that 
the  kids  trap. 

It  doesnt  have  that  invigorating  air  that 
Mrs.   Huffstutler  likes. 

It  doesn't  have  the  stump  that  Murden 
Fisher  knows  about,  where  last  season  his 
daughter,  Shirley,  and  two  other  hunters 
each  sat  on  successive  days  and  brought 
down  a  deer. 

It  doesn't  have  the  old  mossheads,  as 
HuffstuUer  calls  his  friends,  to  sit  around 
a  warm  stove  on  a  long  winter  evening  and 
play  pinochle  or  strike-a-mllllon. 

rUNKLBT  LAYS  CLAIM  AS  STATI'S  SMALLEST 

Funkley  is  prepared  to  challenge  any  other 
town  in  Minnesota  for  the  title  of  smallest 
Incorporated  vUlage  in  the  State. 


The  village  has  18  persons  living  Inslda 
Its  L-shaped,  21 -acre  limits.  Closest  con. 
tender  appears  to  be  Island  View,  near  Inter- 
national Falls.  The  census  lists  its  popu- 
lation as  18.  Bob  Cole,  who  runs  the  Islsnd 
View  lodge,  believes,  however,  that  the  vil- 
lage has  more  inhabitants. 

The  Funkley  people,  and  15  others  living 
nearby  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
cancer-dressing  project,  will  leave  Funkley 
Tuesday  after  a  bon  voyage  dinner  given 
them  that  night  by  the  Blackduck  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association. 

They  wUl  be  in  New  York  through  May  11. 

(From  the  Blackduck  American  of  April  30, 
1953] 

FVNKLKT  RXSmZITTB  LXAVK  MaT  5  TOC  "DKCAM 

T«iP"  TO  New  Yoik  Citt 
The  whole  village  of  Funkley  in  the  north 
woods  of  Minnesota,  headed  by  its  78-year- 
old  mayor  and  including  an  11 -month -old 
infant,  is  going  on  a  6-day  "dream  trip"  to 
New  York  City,  starting  May  5.  where  they 
win  be  honored  and  entertained  at  public 
meetings,  receptions,  dinners,  and  on  tele- 
vision and  radio. 

In  recognition  of  their  unselfish  efforts  to 
help  other  people  through  their  cancer- 
dressing  program  and  other  humanitarian 
activities,  the  people  of  Funkley,  a  typical 
cross  section  of  smalltown  America,  have 
been  selected  to  launch  a  nationwide,  week- 
long  campaign  beginning  May  11  to  collect 
old  sheets  from  the  public  to  be  made  into 
cancer  dressing  by  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety for  cancer  patients. 

Climaxing  their  stay  in  New  York  will  be 
a  ceremony  on  May  11  when  they  will  receive 
a  citation  from  the  American  Cancer  Society 
honoring  them  as  a  symbol  of  the  devotion 
of  the  4.371  cancer-dressings  units  through- 
out the  country  in  the  fight  to  control 
cancer. 

This  was  made  known  today  by  Allen  Stone, 
executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  division 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

"The  people  of  Funkley  are  all  in  modest 
circumstonces  and  their  trip  to  New  York 
has  been  made  possible  by  Pacific  Mills,  a 
leading  textile  company,  which  has  offered  to 
defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Funkley 
villagers'  'dream  trip,'  "  Stone  stated,  empha- 
sizing that  no  American  Cancer  Society  funds 
are  being  used  in  connection  with  the  trip. 

Funkley  Is  the  smallest  incorporated  vil- 
lage in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  33  men, 
women,  and  children  will  make  the  trip  to 
New  York.  Twenty-five  people  live  within 
the  village  limits,  but  the  party  making  the 
trip  will  Include  eight  women  living  in  the 
vicinity  who  participate  In  the  life  of  Funk- 
ley and  are  active  members  of  the  Funkley 
cancer-dressing  program.  One  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  women  of  the  village  participate 
In  the  cancer-dressing  program. 

Mrs.  William  Roesen.  commander  of  the 
Beltrami  County  chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  a  nurse  in  the  Bemidji 
Eospital,  and  Miss  Ivy  Budd,  Beltrami  Coun- 
ty health  nurse,  both  of  Bemidji,  will  accom- 
pany  the  villagers. 

Two  of  the  oldest  Inhabitants  of  Funkley 
one  75,  and  the  other  84,  whose  health  will' 
not  permit  traveling.  wiU  take  care  of  the 
village  whUe  the  party  is  in  New  York.  The 
State  highway  patrol  will  assist  them  In 
safeguarding  the  village. 

The  group  will  board  Northern  Pacific 
train  No.  12  at  Funkley  at  9:10  p.  m  on 
May  5.  and  will  disembark  at  Anoka  at  5.59 
a.  m.  on  May  6.  A  chartered  bus  will  rush 
the  group  to  the  World-Chamberlain  Airport 
where  they  wUl  board  Northwest  Airlines 
fiight  208,  to  be  named  the  "Funkley  Fights 
Cancer"  special.  They  are  due.  after  a  brief 
stop  at  Milwaukee,  at  New  York's  airport 

tlme^"**^    **    ^'^^   ^'   ™"    **»y"8^t-«a'ln8 

Neighbors  of  the  village  are  planning  to 

give  them  a  big  sendoff.     The  Blackduck. 


Minn..  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  wiU 
hold  a  bon  voyage  dinner  for  all  the  people 
of  Funkley  in  the  Blackduck  High  School 
Auditorium  in  the  early  evening  of  May  5. 
A  caravan  of  Blackduck  wellwishers  will  pick 
up  the  inhabitants  of  Funkley  and  return 
them  to  their  village  in  tim«  to  catch  the 
night  train.  The  caravan  will  be  headed 
by  escorts  from  the  State  highway  patrol. 

The  village  of  Funkley,  which  has  lan- 
guished in  obecurlty  throughout  the  half 
century  since  it  was  founded  in  1903  and  is 
now  being  projected  Into  national  promi- 
nence, is  in  the  heart  of  the  Paul  Bunyan 
country,  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Be- 
midji, and  the  villagers  are  adept  at  spin- 
ning tales  of  the  fabulous  giant  lumber- 
Jack  and  his  famous  blue  ox.  Babe.  Huge 
plaster  statues  in  coloi  of  Paul  Bunyan  and 
his  ox  in  Bemidji  are  visited  annually  by 
thousands  of  visitors  to  Minnesota. 

Funkley  is  a  town  that  has  refused  to  die. 
Any  economic  reason  for  its  existence  dis- 
appeared in  the  early  1920's  when  lumbering 
died  out  In  that  area  but  such  is  the  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants  to  their  village  that  they 
have  kept  it  going  despite  these  adversities  ^ 
and  their  modest  circumstances.  And  they 
have  maintained  a  full-fiedged  village  gov- 
ernment. 

Funkley  is  headed  by  a  mayor,  78-year-old 
K.  J.  Woodln,  who  has  never  been  defeated 
since  he  first  was  elected  in  1918.  And  there 
te  a  village  council  of  three,  two  men  and 
the  pretty  daughter  of  the  village  store- 
keeper. Miss  Shirley  Fisher. 

There  is  also  a  constable  and  two  ^jstlces 
of  peace,  although  there  has  been  no  crime 
in  Funkley  for  years. 

The  homes  are  small  and  weatherbeaten 
but  they  are  inhabited  by  warm-hearted, 
real  Americans  with  a  keen,  dry  sense  of 
humor.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  In 
New  York,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Fisher, 
who  was  a  Wave  during  World  War  II.  Moat 
of  them  being  middle-aged,  had  In  fact  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  achieving  a  trip  to  the 
metropolis  on  the  Hudson  when,  out  of  the 
blue,  they  received  this  Invitation. 

There  Is  a  tiny  church,  capacity  about  50. 
the  Evangelical  Free  Chiu-ch,  although  only 
a  few  families  are  actually  of  that  faith. 
There  are  several  Lutherans  and  several 
other  sects  represented  but  they  all  attend 
the  one  village  church  regtUarly.  They  have 
a  part-time  pastor  who  comes  from  the 
nearby  town  of  Blackduck  to  preach  the 
Sunday  sermon. 

The  only  business  activity  is  the  country 
store.  Three  of  the  men  work  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  as  section  hands,  one  of 
them  as  foreman  being  responsible  for  21 
miles  of  trackway.  Several  families  are  liv- 
ing on  small  pensions.  Others  are  farmers. 
The  villagers  will  make  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  at  the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel, 
one  of  New  York's  largest,  on  West  67th 
Street. 

Pacific  Mills,  In  addition  to  playing  host 
to  the  people  of  Funkley  in  New  York,  is 
cooperating  wUh  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety In  the  nationwide  drive  to  collect  used 
sheets.  The  sheets  wlU  be  collected  In  near- 
by 1.000  department  and  other  retail  stores 
during  the  week  of  May  11.  Local  Cancer 
Society  representatives  will  be  stationed  In 
the  stores  to  receive  the  sheets.  As  an  ad- 
ditional incentive  to  the  housewife  to  bring 
in  her  old  sheets.  Pacific  Mills  has  agreed  to 
have  the  stores  present  to  the  housewife  a 
credit  certificate  for  each  old  sheet  brought 
m  which  can  be  used  as  part  payment  on 
new  contour  sheets.  The  purchase  of  new 
sheeu  is  entirely  optional.  The  certificate 
is  a  bonus. 

(Prom  the  Bemidji  Daily  Pioneer  of  April  30, 
1953) 

CONOaATULATIONS,  FinfKLST 

The  well  wishes  of  everyone  In  the  Bemldjl 
area  wUl  go  with  the  people  of  Funkley  on 
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their  dream  trip  to  New  Tor*  City.  It 
couldnt  have  happened  to  a  nicer  lot  of 
folks.  We  think  that  th«  people  of  the 
Tillage  win  get  the  maxinsum  amount  of 
enjoyment  possible  out  of  their  trip.  After 
all,  few  of  us  when  we  travel  can  start  with- 
out saying  goodby.  8inc«  pioneer  times 
when,  occasionally,  a  whoto  village  would 
take  to  their  covered  wagons  at  once,  there 
have  been  few  times  when  anyone  could  set 
out  on  a  trip  taking  nearly  every  one  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors  with  them. 

And  IB  pioneer  times  one  ec  rtalnly  couldnt 
start  out  on  a  trip  halfway  across  a  conti- 
nent with  the  expectation  of  being  home 
again  In  10  days.  For  Funkleyltes  will  get 
bnrk  May  18.  with  8  dajrs  left  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  opening  of  fishing  season. 

Perhaps  their  tales  of  the  Paul  Bunyan 
size  walleyes  and  northerns  to  be  caught 
near  Funkley  will  lure  some  New  Yorkers 
back  to  open  the  fishing  season  with  them. 

This  whole  area  can  cont^ratuate  Itself 
as  well  as  Funkley  on  the  publicity  the  trip 
will  bring.  Such  public  notice  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  In  attracting  tourists  to  Paul 
Bunyan  Land. 

And,  not  forgetttlng  the  main  purpose  of 
the  trip,  we  know  that  those  on  the  trip 
will  do  everything  In  their  power  to  help 
start  the  nationwide,  week-long  campaign 
to  collect  old  sheets  from  the  public  to  be 
made  into  cancer  dressings  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  We  hope  Bemidji  will  get 
behind  this  effort  and  set  a  local  record  for 
backing  up  a  public  appeal. 

Pacific  MtlU,  In  addition  to  playing  boat 
to  the  people  of  Funkley  in  New  York,  is 
cooperating  with  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety in  the  nationwide  drive  to  collect  used 
sheets.  The  sheets  will  be  collected  in  nearly 
1.000  department  and  other  retail  stores  dtir- 
Ing  the  week  of  May  11.  As  an  additional 
incentive  to  the  housewife  to  bring  in  her 
old  sheets.  Pacific  Mills  has  agreed  to  have 
the  store*  present  to  the  housewife  a  credit 
certificate  for  each  old  sheet  which  can  be 
used  as  part  payment  on  a  new  contour 
sheet  made  by  the  firm.  The  purchase  of 
the  new  sheets  is  entirely  optional,  and  the 
certificate  is  intended  solely  as  a  bonus. 


New  Remc4ly  for  Boras 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VOCUilA 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A1TVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Monday.  March 
16,  of  this  year,  carried.  In  Its  extension 
of  remarks,  a  statement  by  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Wickir- 
SH'M.  telling  of  his  pleasure  at  finding  a 
product  native  to  his  State — the  mung 
bean — being  used  as  the  base  for  a  mar- 
velous new  remedy  for  bums,  not  yet  on 
the  market. 

The  remedy  has  come  to  my  attention 
as  a  result  of  Its  circulation  among  physi- 
cians of  the  Washington  area  by  the 
eastern  representative  of  the  company 
which  developed  it.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  personal  investigation  reveals 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  by  use  of 
this  new  product,  and  although  my  State 
does  not  lead  in  mung-bean  production, 
I  sliare  the  wish  of  the  gentleman  from 


Oklahoma  that  the  remedy  be  broogtat 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  the 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  specifically,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Surgeons  Oen- 
eral  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
as  well  as  the  new  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  look  into  the 
possibilities  which  It  promises. 

I  share  the  hope  that  the  normal  difll- 
culties  of  getting  a  new  product  on  the 
market  will  be  overcome  quickly  so  that 
this  remedy — which  I  understand  is  also 
helpful  in  the  treatment  of  poison  oak, 
sunburns,  and  forms  of  dermatitis — will 
be  available  to  all. 

A  recent  practical  application  was 
written  up  in  the  Dailj  Sun.  Arlington. 
Va.,  for  May  8.  1953.  a  copy  of  which  I 
attach  for  the  information  of  the  House: 

Falls  CircacH  Child  Savxo  »t  New 
REtuoT — BoT  Is  Uncxpictzb  Cuinea  Pig  ot 
Uss  or  Latist  Discovekt 

Photographs  of  a  recently  scalded  Falls 
Church  child  are  being  Used  to  demonstrate 
the  qualities  of  an  amazing  new  burn  remedy, 
discovered  by  accident  after  an  explosion  in 
an  lUinols  chop  suey  canning  plant. 

The  Arlington  physician  of  David  Allen 
Davis.  8.  of  43^  Vista  Drive,  calls  the  liquid 
medicine  "the  most  amazing  thing  I've  ever 
seen  as  far  as  relieving  pain  is  concerned." 

The  physician,  who  wishes  to  remain  anon- 
ymous, said  he  happened  to  have  a  gift 
bottle  of  the  new  remedy,  not  yet  on  the 
market.  In  his  pocket  when  he  answered  an 
emergency  eaU  to  the  home  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Davis  April  35. 

David  had  first  and  second  degree  bums  on 
his  back  and  arms,  received  when  his  6- 
year-old  sister,  Betsy,  accidentally  knocked 
over  an  electric  coffee  percolator.  Adding  to 
his  injury  was  the  fact  that  much  of  his 
skin  had  been  pulled  off  with  his  T-shirt. 

The  doctor  applied  the  new  remedy,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  an  Arlington  drug- 
gist and  which  he  had  never  used  before,  and 
was  surprised  that  the  child  stopped  crying 
within  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  Davis  reported  that  David  slept  sound- 
ly that  night  and  wanted  to  get  up  and  play 
the  next  day.  The  physician  said  he  was 
fiulher  amazed,  when  the  child  was  brought 
Into  his  office  a  few  days  later,  to  observe 
that  no  blistering  had  occurred.  The  medi- 
cine f4>parently  kept  down  infection,  too.  he 
said. 

WUUam  Vaughn.  810  Arlington  Village, 
who  is  eastern  distributor  for  the  new  medi- 
cine, says  it  is  an  extract  from  the  mung 
bean  sprout,  principal  Ingredient  of  chop 
suey.  Here  Is  the  story  he  tells  of  its  dis- 
covery. 

Benjamin  Zaremba,  Jr.,  and  his  father 
were  operating  a  chop  suey  r^innirtg  plant  in 
Oak  Lawn.  Ul..  near  Chicago,  in  1944.  They 
decided  to  boU  down  chop  suey  scraps  to  sell 
as  hog  food. 

One  of  the  boUing  vats  exploded,  scalding 
nearly  a  doeen  employees.  While  awaiting 
ambulances  from  Chicago,  other  workers  ap- 
pll^cl  mung  bean  sprout  Juice,  which  was  In 
cans  nearby,  to  the  bums  in  a  desperate  at- 
t«npt  to  sooth  the  pain. 

Doctors  at  the  Chicago  hospital  to  which 
the  burned  workers  were  taken  were  ama2sed 
to  find  no  blistering,  no  pain,  and  no  shock 
in  examining  the  patients.  Then  came  a 
long  process  of  boillog  down  chop  suey  in- 
gredients until  the  wonder-working  enzymes 
in  the  bean  sprout  extract  were  isolated. 

Vaughn,  a  former  aide  to  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Alben  3.  Barkley.  said  he  beciune  con- 
vinced of  the  medicine's  qualities  when  tt 
provided  remarkable  relief  from  scalds  re- 
ceived by  his  mother  in-law  in  their  ArUng- 
ton  apartment. 


Wkat  We  Face  WkUat  Tax  Re^actiMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wsw  Touc 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mi.  Bpeaker, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  staff  estimates  of 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  June  30,  1953 
and  June  30,  1954.  The  figures  show  a 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1954  of  $5.9  billion. 
Now  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  figure?  With  the  highest  tax  rates 
of  any  peacetime  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
rates  as  high  as  those  imposed  in  World 
War  n,  they  show  definitely  that  the 
present  tax  system  is  not  working.  You 
cannot  collect  revenue  with  oppressive 
and  unfair  tax  rates.  The  present  sys- 
tem needs  changing.  It  is  not  working 
to  produce  income.  It  is  not  working  to 
produce  revenue  dollars.  TTie  staff  re- 
port figures  are  estimates  based  upon  a 
present  forecast  of  the  future.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
such  a  forecast  from  materializing.  We 
caimot  do  this  by  sitting  back  and  wait- 
ing for  the  forecast  to  materialize  into  an 
actuality.  Let  us  change  our  oppressive 
tax  system  and  let  us  start  now.  You 
have  before  you  H.  R.  1,  which  begins  to 
relieve  this  oppressive  situation  by  tak- 
ing an  initial  step  in  the  reduction  of 
individual  Income  tax.  You  have  before 
you  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
report  which  points  out  the  danger  to 
the  economy  of  continuing  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  which  is  stifling  our  economy, 
encouraging  wasteful  practices,  and  pre- 
venting tax  dollars  from  being  realized. 
You  have  before  you  our  ways  and  means 
report  which  provides  that  individual  in- 
come tax  relief  must  coincide  with  the 
termination  date  of  the  excess-prt^ts 
tax.  I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  want  to 
wait  until  the  calamity  of  a  recession  is 
upon  us  before  we  act.  We  are  fore- 
warned by  this  staff  report  of  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  take  immediate  steps 
to  provide  tax  relief. 

The  Congress  heeded  a  similar  warn- 
ing in  1921  and  changed  our  tax  system 
by  reducing  taxes.  In  1921,  business  and 
industry  were  faced  with  depressirig  in- 
fiuences  arising  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
First  World  War,  and  the  country  was 
passing  through  the  <xying  period  of 
liquidation  and  readjustment.  Net  in- 
come had  declined  from  the  all-time 
high  of  23.7  billion  to  19.5  billion  for  1921. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  the  exacting  of  excessive 
taxes  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  depression.  For  the  year  1921.  the 
reduction  was  limited  to  increasing  the 
marital  exemption  from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 
where  the  aggregate  income  of  husband 
and  wife  did  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  in- 
creasing the  credit  for  dependents.  For 
the  year  1922.  there  was  a  reduction  in 
rates  in  all  brackets,  the  top  surtax  being 
reduced  from  a  top  rate  of  65  percent  to 
a  top  rate  of  50  percent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1946,  with  a  deficit 
facing  us  of  more  than  $20  billion,  the 
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Congress  went  ahead  and  reduced  taxes  exemption  for  marrted  persons  and  for  de-  of  Itself  result  in  •  heavy  loss  in  revenue. 
by  terminating  the  excess  profits  tax,  re-  pendents,  the  surtax  rates  were  amended  ap-  The  advocates  of  such  a  theory  overlook  the 
dUCing  individual  income  taxes,  and  P"c»*>l«  'o>"  1923-23.  a  surtax  exemption  of  important  fact  that  the  yield  from  an  in- 
lowering  corporate  taxes.  As  a  result  ^-^  Y"  provided  and  the  surtax  rates  come  tax  depends  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
this  deficit  was  turned  into  a  surolus  of  ^^^^  '""O"  ^  percent  on  the  first  $2,000  to  come  which  is  subject  to  tax.  If  the  Indl- 
ims  aencil  was  turnea  into  a  surplus  oi  go  percent  on  net  incomes  in  excess  of  »200.-  vidual  rates  are  so  high  as  to  discourage  pro- 
$754  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  In  ooo.  The  second  step  in  cutOng  the  normal  ductlon  and  expansion,  interfere  with  busl- 
the  Revenue  Act  OI 1948,  we  reduced  taxes  rate  on  individual  incomes  under  the  Reve-  ness  InltiaUve.  and  deter  venture  capital,  the 
and  we  wound  up  with  a  surplus  of  $8.4  nue  Act  of  1924  was  taken.  Under  this  act  tax  yield  on  the  Income  which  could  have 
billion  for  that  fiscal  year.  It  is  only  the  tax  rate  on  the  income  of  individuals  was  been  produced  under  fair  and  reasonable 
When  we  ceased  our  efforts  towards  con-  reduced  to  6  percent  (2  percent  on  first  $4.-  rates  will  be  lost  to  the  country.  As  will  b« 
tinulng  the  reduction  of  oppressive  taxes  °^'  *  percent  on  second  t4.C00) .  The  per-  shown,  the  tax  on  this  increased  Income  may 
and  raised  enormouslv  the  rate  of  Gov-  """^^  exemption  for  single  persons  and  for  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  any  theo- 
i™^It^«H ,^  t ifo f  thf  Jffl^^fe  of  «T^  married  persons,  and  the  credit  for  each  de-  retlcal  loes  in  revenue  due  to  decreased  rates, 
emment  spending  that  the  deficits  again  pendent  remained  the  same.  But  the  1924  Excessive  taxes  dry  up  the  source  from  which 
appeared.  The  enormity  of  Government  act  increased  the  surtax  exemption  to  $10.-  the  revenue  stems,  encourage  Ux  evasion, 
spending,  coupled  with  the  repressive  ooo  and  the  surtax  rates  ranged  from  1  per-  and  make  the  tax  less  and  less  productive! 
effect  of  our  present  tax  system  is  what  is  cent  on  the  first  $4,000  of  net  income  to  40  The  enemies  of  the  Income  tax  are  not  those 
discouraging  to  our  economy  and  the  percent  on  net  incomes  m  excess  of  $500.-  seeking  to  reduce  its  oppressive  and  excessive 
production  of  tax  receipts.  The  past  ex-  ^:  .  ,^  ^  .  rates,  but  those  who  insist  that  such  rates 
perience  shows  that  by  heeding  the  warn-  ,  "  "!;°"l'*  ^f^f  ""JiillT?  '  "  "^^11"  "tressed,  remain  on  the  statute  books  regardless  of 
inirs  nf  P«;timfttjHl  ripflrit.«!  in  thf  na«it  wi»  ^J'  ****  provisions  of  the  Revenue  their  effect  on  producUon.  expansion,  and 
mgS  oresumated  OencltS  in  the  past,  we  Act  of  1924,  the  tax  for  the  year  1923  was  initiative,  in  order  to  soak  the  rich  I  be- 
have been  able  to  stop  anticipated  reces-  reduced  25  percent.  Ueve  that  a  reduction  in  the  Individual  iS- 
wons  from  materializing.  The  third  step  in  cutting  the  normal  rate  come  tax  will  lend  encouragement  and  stim- 
I  am  adding  a  release  made  by  me  in  on  individual  incomes  was  under  the  Reve-  ulatlon  to  the  production  of  Income  Thia 
1946  relating  to  this  matter  which  the  ^^*  Act  of  1926  covering  the  years  1925-27,  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  in  the  1920'i 
inexperienced  may  find  it  profitable  to  ^^*ch  reduced  the  rate  to  S  percent  (l^  when  the  war  rates  of  the  First  World  War 
read-  percent  on  first  $4,000;  3  percent  on  second  were  reduced.  As  has  been  pointed  out  the 
Om  FnntAL  Taxation  W,©©©),  while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  first  reduction  occurred  for  the  year  1921 
_.  ^  .  .J  ^,  *_  *^®  exemption  for  a  single  person  to  $1,500  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  contro-  and  the  personal  exemption  for  a  married  m  1921  buslnel-  Tnrt  iL,,.tV,  -.  ,  ^ 
versy  as  to  the  wisdom  of  reducing  personal  person  to  $3  SCO-  the  or#.<nt  f or  ^.^h  h-  T.w  i  husiness  and  industry  were  faced 
incoLe  taxes  at  this  time.  I  n?ti^  that  ^S^Tnt'^reSared  'at'  HT  S'e  ?92e  tl  T^ath^'irthl  FiSi*  W^ld '  w/  "  '^  V^ 
those  who  decry  a  cut  in  personal  income  conUnued  the  surtax  exemption  of  $10,000  ^nS,  wLnH^t^ZH  Z^\  ?  ' 
taxes  are,  in  some  Instances,  those  who  have  and  reduced  the  surtax  rate«  Th»  t/«i  «t-  *r^°"7  ,?^  .f  ^  "''^°"***  '***  ^^^^  P*" 
been  indoctrinated  with  the  New  Deal  philos-  JJ?  ^^^  Jrom  "i"^  anercint*  fn^d'^l  uZr^l  ffi  utTn"ed'?rom  tS^^^l.T."'"  h?*h* 
ophy  and  practice  of  "Tax.  spend,  and  tax."  top  rate  applied  to  net  Incomes  In  excess  o?  oHS  7  blUiort^  .I9  sTiiHot  T^o.  ^^^ 
It  is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  no  more  reason  $100  000                                                    "^«»  "^  01  »jj  /  muion  to  $19.5  bUUon  for  1921.    In 

fOT  not  reducing  Oovernment  expenditures  The  Revenue  Act  of  I92ft   whn«  if  hih  „«♦  ll?f».°^   Jw"         ***'  ^'^^^  *"^  Means  Com- 

•nd  cutting  tax^  now  than  there  ^uld  have  change  the  ?at^  or  exern'ot^ons    Lc^.^h  fi"?^*^"  exacting  of  excessive  taxes  con- 

been  In  refusing  to  do  so  following  World  iTZnZ  ilt^eZeillSTtromiSZ  IZ't^t^^.'Z^'l^V^^  to  1^,.  ^epres- 

War  I.     The  program  of  economy  then  adopt-  to  $30  000                                «"ii.  "um  »,«,,wu  sion^    For  the  year  1921,  the  reduction  was 

ed  blazed  the  way  lor  prompt  and  substan-  The  fourth  reduction  in  the  personal  In-  tr^-^^^'ln'^i'lL^lJ^^'^  exemption 

^\  '^r re  ?o  rgrir\9rtTatTh?y  =r:?ac1eVSto"^f?  ie^e°£ri?  ^9"  i^"~^^^^^^^ 

h^arrlved  at  the  point  of  diminishing  re-  and  UklngTffSct"^^^^^^^                             ^t  ^T  Z' Z";^^^^ £TJ:! .'T,lt 

in'ihls  connection  It  will  be  recalled  that  f^VTL'^TL^^^^rtlf:.^^^^^^  '^Z^V^^JlZ  ^Mte^of  S^  '"^ 

the  Federal  normal  tax  rate  on  Individual  half  of  1  percent  on  first  $4,000;  2  percent  tJ  a  fro  fate^f  M^J^?     r^w  ^^P^^f  "^^ 

income,  in  1918  was  12  percent   (6  percent  on  the  second  $4,000);    the  exemptl^  for  fol?>w5l  to  192^  IMS    iM«^n^  ,S^"*^ 

on  the  first  $4,000)   with  a  personal  exemp-  single    persons,    married    persons,    and    the  iol\oZ^ii^^ile\^d^^^                              V^ 

tlon  for  a  single  person  of  $1,000,  a  $2,000  credit  for   dependents  regained   the  same  come  fi  lil  nu^JJi'^v  th^ 

exemption  for  a  married  person,  and  a  credit  Thus  in  four  revenue  acts  following  Worirt  n,;^!L!.7^^       i  publUhed  by  the  Treasury  De- 

for  each  dependent  of  $^.     I  repeat  that  War  I  there^e;no;i%rb?taSi'rr^^^^^^^^  mJo^gh  *^e"iT«i  r:du%\lo'r-   '''°'°P'''*^*^ 

this  high  rate  of  taxation,  reduced  exemp-  m  the  individual  income-tax  rates-   also  a  ^^""^^^  ""*"*  ^'^  reductions, 

tlon,    and   low    credit   for    dependents    had  25  percent  cut  in  the  tax  for  1923  '  In  ad-  |InbUllons] 

reached   the   point  of   diminishing   returns,  dltlon  to  all  thU  tax  relief  there  were  two  ''**  income: 

This  situaUon.  in  the  face  of  an  unbalanced  increases  in  personal   exemptions  for   both         ^^^ $19  6 

budget,    a   national   debt   in   excess   of   $26  single  and  married  persons,  and  one  Increase         ^®^ 213 

billion  and  6  million  unemployed  presented  in  credits  for  each  dependent                                    1923 24  8 

a  serious  problem  that  called  for  a  coura-  it  is  noteworthy  in  the  light  of  these  re-         ^^^4 H"'      25  6 

geous  program  of  retrenchment  and  a  realls-  ductions  in  individual  income  tax  rates    in-          ^^^5 ^l  ^ 

tic    tax    approach.     The    same     argimients  creased    personal    exemptions    to    both 'the         ^^^6- a,"  9 

against  tax  reduction  were  made  then  that  single  and  married  persons  as  well  as  the  in-         ^^^"^ 22  5 

•re  heard  now.     I  have  referred  to  the  high  creased    credit   for   dependents,    that   there         ^^^^ - '      252 

normal  tax  rate  on  individual  Incomes,  the  were  no  Federal  deficits  in  any  year  from  1921         ^^29 "       34  8 

low  exemptions,  and  low  credit  for  depend-  to  1931  ,,                                 -      *-..  o 

ents  which  existed  in  1918.  But  more  extraordinary  than  all  this,  the  Tax-                     '       miUlon.! 

The  first  step  in  cutting  the  Federal  nor-  record   shows   that    notwithstanding   all    of  1921                                                               .„« 

mal  rate  on  individual  incomes  was  taken  this  relief  to  individual   income  taxpayers  1922 

under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  for  the  years  there  was  ample  revenue  to  not  only  conduct         1923 ~ !f 

1919-20.     The  Federal  personal   normal  in-  the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  a  high  state         1924 " " "         2? 

come  tax  rate  was  reduced  to  8  percent  (4  of  efficiency,  but  sufficient  revenue  to  pay         1926 121 

percent  on  first  $4,000).     The  personal  ex-  $1  billion  each  year  for  10  years  on  the  na-         1926 3!« 

emptlon  for  a  single  person,  a  married  per-  tlonal  debt.                                                                      1937 '^* 

son,  and  the  credit  for  dependents  remained  The  period  of  all  thU  tax  relief,  to  which         1928 *     ,  ^i 

the  same.     In  addition  to  the  normal  tax  the  I  have  referred,  was  one  of  full  employment          1929 V  i?? 

surtax  rates  ranged  from  1  percent  to  a  top  large  production,  debt  retirement,  and  na-                 *'°°* 

rate  of  65  percent  on  net  income  in  excess  tion-wlde  prosperity.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  Income  In- 

ax  1^    million    with    surtax    exemption    of  During  the  15  years  of  the  New  Deal,  there  creased  through  1924  but  decreased  in  1925, 

**•"""•  have  been  adopted  a  great  many  tax  pro-  although  the  tax  yield  for  1925  was  greater 

The  next  revenue  act  was  the  1921  act  for  posals  which  have  been  inconsistent  with  our  **^*"  ^°r  1924.     The  reason   for  thU  U  ex- 

the    years    1921-23.      The    exemption    for    a  economic  law.    The  country  In  the  last  elec-  Plained  by   the   foUowlng  statement   Uken 

married   person   was  Increased   from  $2,000  tlon  has  repiidlated  these  policies  and  ex-  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

to  $2,500.  where  the  aggregate  Income  of  bus-  pressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  return  to  a  sound  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

band  and  wife  did  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  the  and  constructive  tox  system      One  of  these  30    1927 

SS"tJ!°i^*'  Tn'^H?t'lo7?  *°5«"«»  ^"^  t^^'-l*"  »»  fl^»»  a  reduction  of  excessive  and  '"The  sources  of  the  income  returned  for 

•aoo  to  $400.    In  addition  to  the  increased  oppressive  Individual  Income  tax  rates  wlU  the  calendar  year  1925  as  comparwl  wUh  1W4 
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clearly  illustrate  tbs  effect  of  the  new  reve- 
nue act.  The  total  national  Income  was  un- 
doubtedly greater  in  1925  than  in  1924,  due 
to  increased  prosperity,  but  the  Income  ac- 
tually returned  for  Individual  income  tax 
purposes  was  less,  due  to  the  entire  exemp- 
tion of  over  40  percent  of  the  1924  Income 
tax  payers.  The  Income  returned  on  ac- 
count of  wages  and  salaries  was  about  $3,- 
875.000,000  less;  from  Individual  businesses 
about  $1,100.00(1000  leas;  from  rents  and  roy. 
allies  about  $138,000,000  less;  and  from  in- 
terest and  Intastments  about  $447,000,000 
less.  On  the  Other  hand.  Increased  income 
was  returned  from  dividends  and  from  sale 
of  property.  Dividends  increased  about 
$214,000,000,  whUe  the  gains  from  the  sale 
of  property,  including  that  returned  as  capi- 
UI  net  gains,  increased  about  $1,418,500XX)0. 
The  largest  reductions  in  net  income  re- 
ported for  tax  pwposes,  in  the  income  from 
wages  and  salaries  and  In  the  Income  re- 
turned on  account  of  Individual  business, 
were  in  the  lower  tax  brackets.  The  reduc- 
tions in  returns  from  rents  and  royalties 
and  interest  and  investment  income  were  al- 
most entirely  In  the  lower  brackets.  The 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  1926  act  were, 
therefore,  psopl*  of  small  incomes,  wage 
earners,  salaried  men.  and  men  operating 
small  individual  business  enterprises." 

It  will  also  be  noted  from  the  table  that 
the  tax  for  1923  was  less  than  the  tax  for 
1922.  This  was  due  to  the  2S-percent  re- 
duction in  the  income  tax  for  1923  provided 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1924.  This  loss  in 
revenue  was  recouped  by  the  Increase  in  tax 
yield  during  later  years. 

Our  capital  gains  also  Increased  during 
this  period.  Prior  to  1921.  capital  gains  were 
subject  to  ordinary  normal  and  siu^ax  rates. 
Beginning  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 
capital  gains  were  subject  to  a  flat  rate  of 
1214  percent,  where  the  asset  sold  had  been 
beld  for  more  than  2  years. 

The  following  tat>le  taken  from  Statistics 
of  Income  for  1941.  shows  the  Increase  in 
capital  gains: 

I  In  millions  of  dollars  1 
Capital  net  gains  from  sale  at  sssnti 
beld  mors  than  3  years: 

1922 240 

1933 306 

19M 383 

193S 340 

1936 313 

1937 1. 081 

1938 1.  880 

1939 3,  347 

A  Uble  Is  inserted  in  the  appendix  giving 
a  breakdown  of  the  net  Income  during  the 
pertods  1933  to  1039.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  the  drop  in  wages  and  salaries 
was  due.  not  to  the  lack  of  InconM  in  na- 
tional Income  but  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  such  Income  was  made  exempt  from 
the  Income  tax  due  to  raising  the  personal 
exemption  and  credit  for  dependents. 

WhUe  there  was  substantial  tax  reduction 
during  tbs  period  1921  to  1929,  inclusive, 
there  was  also  a  sufficient  siirplus  to  pro- 
vide an  annual  reduction  in  national  debt 
which.  In  1030  stood  at  twenty-four  bUllon. 
By  1930,  the  debt  had  been  reduced  to  six- 
teen billion.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table,  taken  trotn  tbe  Secretary's  report: 
June  SO —  TofoJ  gross  debt 

1919 $35,  482,  034,  410 

1920 24,  297,  918,  413 

1931 .     33,  976,  250.  008 

1923 22.  964.  079. 190 

1923 22.  340,  687,  758 

1924 ^ 31,  251, 130,  427 

1026 — ^-.-.......-^     30.  616. 373, 174 


Total  ffrott  debt 

$19,  643,  183,  079 

-.^      18,  510, 174,  366 

17.  604,  200,  563 

.--^     16.  931,  197,  748 
16. 185.  308.  299 

There  are  some  who  advocate  that  any  sur- 
plus which  may  arise  should  all  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  WhUe 
I  am  a  great  beUever  In  debt  reduction.  I 


feel  that  it  la  also  important  that  the  Oov- 
ernment deal  fairly  with  its  taxpayers,  who 
in  the  second  year  after  the  war,  are  still 
burdened  with  heavy  war  taxes. 

Any  program  which  is  adopted  should,  in 
my  opinion,  as  In  the  twenties,  provide  a 
balance  between  debt  reduction  and  tax  re- 
duction which  Is  fair  to  all.  Payments  upon 
the  public  debt  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
require  the  continuation  of  opfMTsslve  war 
taxation  upon  our  people  In  peacetime. 


Afpsmuu 
■xHwr  1.  Statistics  of  income  for  1941,  pt.  1,  pp.  219-219 
(Money  Okurs  in  thousands  of  doiian] 


Distributinn 

19S 

1923 

1924 

192S 

1936 

1927 

Income: 

BatoriM.  warn,  cnmmiaskns,  etc... 
Bii.Mn«ii.«  profit 

13. 003.993 
2,839.771 
1.427,127 

74Z1(M 

1.  224. »» 

2.fifi4.21» 

257,  VOJ 

33, «» 
1  I,73B,mi 

4.r22.7«i6 
1.676,400 

863,107 

3a'i.3»4 
I.HI4.iaf> 
3,119.829 

329,124 

43,711 
X  177. 771 

13.fil7.Ma 
4.755.483 
1,810,014 

1.124.  566 

389.148 
2.009.716 
3,2.'ia914 

3iai44 

29.645 
2,2B1.7« 

9.  H%  100 
3.fiM8.804 
1,827,0-25 

1.991,659 

940.  MW 
1,471.332 
3,464.625 

a$^806 

25,651 
1.814,408 

9. 994. 315 
3,57Z8M 
1.732,581 

1.46S.62S 

911917 
1.45a  760 
4.  on.  500 

333,365 

96,782 
1.996,004 

la  W<.  im 

Partnership  f»roflt 

3,  Vtl,  421 

I'rofit  from  aalp  of  rral  fstate. 
stocks,  bottds,  plc.  othM-  than 
UiMl  as  mpiUl  net  Kain      

Cspitajnol  icain  (rom  sales  of  ssMts 
hekl  more  than  2  years.    . 

1,755, 146 
1.81X39$ 

Ren  t «  and  roya  It  its 

Dividends  recei  vrd 

I,  WI,  IM 

Inoooie  tnuk  S<luciaries 

4.254.829 

I'artislljr  tai-exempt  interest  on 

421,461 

Other  Uzablr  interest 

47. 4T9 
/     1, 67^  916 
I        350,981 

Otlier  income 

Total  Incofne .    

34.87l,fW 

29, 247,  593 

29,&».9»7 

23,27%  035 

25.447,436 

36,308,561 

1938 

lt» 

VU9 

I>btritatioa 

Indiridoal 

return.*  and 

return*  of 

fiduciaries, 

with  net 

income 

Individual 
returns 
with  no 

net  income 

Indivldnal 

returns  and 

ret  urns  of 

fiduciaries. 

with  net 

income 

Individual 
returns 
with  no 

net  income 

Individual 

returns  and 

returns  of 

fiduciaries, 

with  wt 

income 

Indiridoal 
retumi 
with  no 

net  income 

laeooM: 

BalsriM.  waces,  oommisBioos.  etc.. . 
Business  proAl 

10,$B2.331 
a24.\ft55 
1, 9-J9, 520 

2,«2M«2 

1, 879,7W 

1. 164.  518 

4,  IMt,  S79 

443.908 

401553 

1,841.818 
302.040 

82.193 
32.811 
16,631 

53.584 
274 

«rr,07i 

8K.9M 
17,577 

1.763 
}        58^760 

11.173.00$ 
3.327.989 
1.846^431 

i335.898 

J;  346^704 

1.278,757 

4,783,240 

508,221 

40.184 
f  1,908,030 
I      296,235 

199, 6.M 
58,413 
491533 

85.265 

1.436 

79.984 
297,736 

uao9 

^864 
}      115, 177 

9,921.952 
2.628.(»57 
1,089^646 

636,738 

55«w392 

974.325 

4,197,304 

429,459 

38,134 
f  l,808.4.t4 
I      239.004 

283, 7W 
60.007 
57,260 

PartnenJiip  prsOt-..: 

Profit  from  aiss  ef  nal  estate, 
stocks,  bonds,  etc ,  other  thsa 
taied  as  capital  net  gain 

Capital  net  gain  from  •ales  of  assets 
held  more  than  2  years 

1      onus 

Rents  and  royalties 

I>ivtdffKi*reeeiTed.. 

103.400 
434,988 

191  sa 

8,73$ 
}        161.53$ 

Income  from  Bduciaries 

Partially  taiexempt   interest  oo 
Oovernment  oblixatiaos 

Other  tanble  intccest 

Other  inoami> 

Total  locorae... 

38,987.634 

430.649     2%»44.756 

90%  251 

2%  3191 446 

1.204.383 

2.  CaptTAi.  Gains 
TtM  foUowlng  data  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Bevenue 
Taxation  for  1937  ahows  tbe  following: 

Prtt^ts  and  losses  on  sales  of  assets  reported 
by  4.06J  indiridtiols  voith  a  net  taxahle  in- 
come of  $100,000  and  over  in  1991 


Tear 

PraiUMasls 

Pweent 

tototsl 
iBOome 

LOSS,  .a  sale 
sfsasets 

Peremt 

losses 
to  total 
dedue- 

tioos 

1917 

19U 

I9l$. 

19ao. 

ion 

loat 

1901 

1934 

$»,836,896 

7.tr.9n 

36. 687, 447 
10,010,541 
10.506,216 
•6,3»S.7n 
78.345,775 
101. 086^  SU 

X.7* 
.03 
SL90 
1.33 
1.57 

1106 
9.99 

12.34 

$19,150,961 

65.072,240 

134.253.174 

216.116.946 

160,121,432 

87,032.461 

101.968,153 

53,784.450 

13.40 
32.44 
45.90 
56l75 
48.76 
33.97 
36,71 
33.99 

Percent 

Tear 

Profits  on  sale 

icofit 

Losses  on  sale 

losses 
to  total 
ded  no- 
tions 

of  assets 

to  total 
inooae 

of  assets 

1917 

$2,803,233 

2.58 

$16,110,792 

4.48 

1918 

1,723,990 

1.87 

23,966,447 

22.47 

1919 

2.924,452 

173 

36.330,430 

43.20 

1930 

1. 243, 009 

L22 

43,964.016 

58,00 

1921 

437,977 

.44 

41,450,237 

49.54 

1922 

12.000^306 

9.35 

44,077,158 

43.78 

1923 

14.732,561 

11.27 

401761.119 

32.30 

1924 

53,627,361 

28.38 

34.615,450 

18. 83 

1925 

60.822,962 

31.07 

45,230.806 

19.0$ 

Tbe  following  table  is  prepared  from  tbe 
returns  oC  75  individuals  who  reported  a  net 
income  in  excess  of  $1  million  each  for  the 
year  1934.  Tbe  table  covers  the  jears  1917 
to  1335.  both  Incltislvo: 


The  first  table  shows  that  from  1917  to 
1920,  both  Inclusive,  4.063  individuals  re- 
ported gains  in  the  aggregate  amount  cC 
$84.772305  and  losses  aggregating  $424,593.- 
321,  the  net  result  being  approximately  $340 
nUlllon  m<n«  of  losses  than  gains.  In  the 
same  period  of  time  tbe  75  Individuals  of 
great  wealth  reported  $8,604,744  in  gains  and 
3119361,285  in  losses. 

There  were  years  of  high  values  and  great 
activity  in  the  sale  of  property,  yet  in  each 
year  the  losses  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
reported  gains.    Undoubtedly  the  very  bigb 
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surtax  rates  forbade  the  taking  of  profits  and 
enooiiraged  the  taking  of  losses.  Beginning 
in  the  year  1922  a  large  Increase  in  reported 
profits  Is  discernible,  whicli  amounts  in  both 
tables  to  a  substantial  excess  over  losses  in 
1934.  the  first  year  in  which  the  present 
method  of  taxing  capital  gains  and  treating 
capital  losses  went  into  effect.  While  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  great  pros- 
perity enjoyed  in  1924  and  1925,  the  statistics 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  capital-gains 
tax  has  removed  the  restraint  exercised  by 
the  surtax  rate  on  profit  taking. 

The  same  trend  in  the  relation  of  gains 
to  losses  is  Indicated  in  the  following  table 
prepared  for  this  committee  covering  the 
returns  of  all  individual  taxpayers.  Sta- 
tistics of  losses  are  not  available  and  the 
losses  stated  below  are  estimated  from  se- 
lected actual  figures: 

Actual  profits  and  estimated  losses  on  sale 
of  assets  regardless  of  time  for  tohich  stich 
assets  rcere  held 


Tear 

Actual  profits 

on  sales  of 

assets 

Percent 

profit  to 

total 

income 

Kstimate<l 

losses  on  sale 

of  assets 

Approx- 
imate 

percent 

loss  to 
total 

deduc- 
tions 

tm 

m«-.. 

!«».... 

Mao.... 

1921.... 
M2J.... 
1923.... 
1924.... 
M8S 

$318,170,617 

291.1H5.704 

999.  364,  287 

1, 020,  .S42, 719 

462, 858,  673 

991.  361,  580 

1, 172, 1.M,  628 

1,51.3.714.092 

2,932,228.840 

Z63 
1.64 
4.45 
3.82 
l.W 
3.99 
4.00 
6.12 
11.60 

$110,720,384 

571,468,120 

1,175,140,997 

1, 680,  304, 149 

1,8.32,641,663 

1,251,989,891 

1,619,082,743 

896. 906. 462 

655. 078. 024 

12.50 
31.. 38 
45.58 
56.87 
48.85 
35.41 
36.15 
22.4.5 
19.05 

Total 

9,701.571,140 



9,739,332,423 

~ 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  in  all  three  tables 
•et  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  the  ratio  of 
gains  to  total  income  shows  a  marked  in- 
crease in  each  case  beginning  with  the  year 
11)22.  coinciding  with  the  introduction  of 
the  capital-gains  rate  of  tax.  Although 
the  full  effect  of  this  rise  may  not  be 
attributable  entirely  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rate,  it  is  significant  that  the  remarkable 
•ctlTlty  of  the  stock  markets  did  not  take 
place  imtil  some  time  later.  A  fair  inference 
may  be  drawn  that  the  lowering  of  the  rate 
largely  contributed  to  bring  activity  In  the 
sale  of  property. 

ExHiarr  3.  Ahnuai.  Report  of  thi  Secretary 
or  THE  Treasctry  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
Jvm  30.  1927,  Pages  10-11 
Individual  Income  tax:  The  Revenue  Act 
of  1926  made  sweeping  changes  affecting  the 
taxation  of  individual  Incomes  by  increasing 
the  personal  credit  exemption  for  single  per- 
sons 50  percent  and  that  for  married  persons 
and  heads  of  families  40  percent,  by  increas- 
ing the  earned-income  credit  and  by  decreas- 
ing the  normal  and  surtax  rates.    More  than 
44  percent  of  the  Individual  taxpayers  were 
relieved    fronj    income-tax    pa3rments.      In 
1924,  4,489.698  individuals  returned  taxable 
net  income,  whereas  in  1925  the  number  fell 
to  2,501,166,  a  decrease  of  almost  2  million. 
Onder  the  new  law  the  rates  of  normal  tax 
were  reduced  from  2  percent.  4  percent,  and 
6  percent  to  IVi   percent,  3  percent,  and  5 
percent,  respectively.    Surtax  rates  were  cut 
from  a  maximum  of  40  percent  to  a  maxi- 
m\im  at  20  percent.    The  eamed-lncome  pro- 
vision was  so  extended  as  to  apply  to  a  maxi- 
mvmi  of  $20,000  of  such  incomes  as  compared 
with  the  limit  in  the  former  act  of  $10,000. 
It    was    very    naturally    anticipated    that 
these  changes  would  result  in  considerable 
loss  of  revenue.     In  fact,  the  report  of  the 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  submitted   to 
the    House    estimated    a    reduction    of    $46 
million  in  normal  tax  paid  and  a  reduction 
at  $98,575,000   in   retxims   from  the   surtax. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Individual 
returns  for  the  calendar  year   1925  showed 
a  larger  tax  than  did  those  for  1924.     The 


indlvldual-inoome  tax  returned  for  1924  was 
$704,265300.  and  for  1925  $734,555,183.  an 
increase  of  $30,289,793.  As  estimated,  there 
was  a  very  large  falling  off  in  the  normal  tax 
return.  Before  the  deduction  of  earned  in- 
come and  capital  loss  credits,  the  normal  tax 
returns  decreased  $41,434,565.  On  the  other 
band,  surtax  returns  decreased  only  $4,687,- 
627.  while  the  capital  gains  tax  increased 
$68,967,907.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  $22,- 
845.715,  to  which  must  be  added  $6,067,280. 
representing  a  decrease  in  the  eamed-lncome 
credit,  and  $1,376,798,  representing  a  decrease 
in  the  capital  loss  credit. 

The  results  are  attributable  to  several 
causes:  First  and  most  important  was  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  increased  income  from  cer- 
tain sources,  despite  the  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  returns.  The  income  from  dividends 
returned,  which  were  $3,250,913,954  in  1924 
rose  to  $3,464,624,648  in  1925  despite  fewer 
returns  and  the  r^uctlon  In  total  Income 
returned.  More  important  than  any  other 
changes  was  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
income  reported  from  the  sale  of  property, 
both  under  the  capital-gains  section  and  un- 
der the  general  provisions.  Income  from  the 
sale  of  property  under  the  general  provi- 
sion reported  few  1924  amounted  to  $1,124.- 
565.568,  while  in  1925  this  figure  had  Jumped 
to  $1,991,659,499,  an  increase  of  $867,093,841, 
or  77  percent.  In  addition,  Income  under  the 
capital  net  gains  section  increased  from 
$389,148,434  to  $940,569,341,  an  increase  of 
$551,420,907,  or  142  percent,  and  the  tax  from 
$48,603,064  in  1924  to  $117,570,971  for  1926. 
In  fact,  the  increased  revenue  from  the  cap- 
ital-gains tax  more  than  offest  the  loss  of 
$46,122,192  in  normal  and  s\irtax  returns. 
In  the  second  place,  the  entire  decrease 
In  taxable  Incomes  occurred  in  the  classes 
not  in  excess  of  $5,000,  while  for  those  In 
excess  of  $5,000  It  materially  increased.  The 
number  of  taxable  returns  with  Income  of 
less  than  $5,00a  decreased  55  percent,  while 
the  number  in  excess  of  $5,000  Increased  18 
percent;  in  excess  of  $25,000,  32  percent;  in 
excess  of  $100,000,  67  percent;  in  excess  of 
$300,000,  104  percent,  and  in  excess  of  $1 
million,  176  percent. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  always  con- 
tended that  in  the  long  run  the  taxation 
of  Income  at  moderate  rates  would  be  more 
productive  than  at  very  high  rates.  The 
soundness  of  this  contention  appears  to  have 
been  amply  borne  out  by  the  tax  rettu-ns 
under  the  law  of  1926.  for  both  the  calendar 
years  1925  and  1926. 

The  Botirces  of   the  Income  returned  for 
the  calendar  year  1925  as  compared  with  1924 
clearly  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  new  reve- 
nue   act.     The    total    national    Income    un- 
doubtedly greater  In  1925  than  in  1924,  due 
to  increased  prosperity,  but  the  income  actu- 
ally returned  for  individual  Income  tax  ptir- 
poses  was  less,  due  to  the  entire  exemption 
of  over  40  percent  of  the  1924  income  tax- 
payers.    The  income  returned  on  account  of 
wages  and  salaries  was  about  $3,875,000,000 
less;   from  individual  businesses  about  $1,- 
100  million  less;   from  rents   and   royalties 
about  $538  million  less;   and  from  Interest 
and  Investments  about  $467  million  less.     On 
the  other  hand,  increased  income  was  re- 
turned from  dividends  and  from  sale  of  prop- 
erty.   Dividends  increased  about  $214  mUllon, 
while  the  gains  from  the  sale  of  property! 
Including  that  returned  as  capital  net  gains 
Increased  about  $1,418,500,000.     The  largest 
reductions  in  net  income  reported  for  tax 
purposes.   In   the   income   from   wages   and 
salaries    and    in    the    income    returned    on 
account  of  Individual  business,  were  In  the 
lower  tax  brackets.     The  reductions  In  re- 
turns from  rents  and  royalties  and  Interest 
and    Investment    income    were    almost    en- 
tirely In  the  lower  brackets.     The  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  the  1926  act  were,  therefore. 
people  of  small  incomes,  wage  earners,  sal- 
aried men,  and  men  operating  small  individ- 
ual business  enterprises. 


Pay  ■  Fall— rycla>4$  Gireaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  11,  19S3 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing very  eloquent  editorial  from  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian  of  May  6  ex- 
presses very  effectively  many  of  my  own 
views  on  the  so-called  tidelands  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  Congress  and  President 
Eisenhower  should  work  out  a  fairer  and 
more  morally  tenable  solution  to  this 
complex  question.  If  this  fails.  I  hope 
our  Supreme  Court  will  again  decide  this 
issue  along  the  lines  of  its  previous  deci- 
sion.   The  editorial  follows: 

Pah)  in  Fmx 

(By  Edmund  Goodrich,  editor  and  publisher 

of  the  Trentonian) 

Like  the  cat  that  ate  the  canary,  the  great 
sovereign  States  of  Texas.  California,  and 
Louisiana  can  now  sit  back  and  lick  thelx 
chope. 

The  tidelands  bill  cleared  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. 

Thus  the  gift  season  has  been  moved  ahead 
more  than  6  months.  But  it  was  Dncle  Sam, 
and  not  Santa  Claus.  who  did  the  dishing 
out. 

Morals  In  government  being  such  as  they 
are  today.  It  is  not  too  surprising  that  Con- 
gress decided  to  give  away  some  of  our  price- 
less national  aaseta.  We  are  surprised,  how- 
ever, that  men  like  President  Eisenhower, 
Senator  Taft,  Senators  SMrrH  and  Hem- 
DRicKsoN  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  of  their 
dependable  caliber  were  such  acquiescent 
parties  to  the  highly  dubious  transaction. 

We  are  also  surprised.  Indeed,  amazed,  at 
the  speed  with  which  the  coup  was  executed 

Why  the  hurry?  What  was  the  compelling 
factor  behind  the  sudden  decision  to  change 
the  180-year-old  territorial  status  of  oui 
States? 

Were  the  benefactors  fearful  that  time 
might  change  the  people's  thinking  and  re- 
verse the  tide  against  the  tldelanders? 

Were  they  afraid  the  people  might  come  tc 
the  conclusion  that  Texas,  California,  and 
Louisiana — Democratic  States  all — were  be- 
ing paid  in  full  for  helping  the  Republlcani 
win  the  election  last  November? 

Why  should  a  discriminatory  measure 
such  as  this  have  been  speedballed  through 
Congress  at  a  time  when  so  many  matters 
of  more  vital  interest  to  all  States  required 
our   undivided   time   and   consideration? 

Why,  all  of  a  sudden,  did  the  overgrasplng 
desires  of  a  few  coastal  States  take  preced- 
ence over  the  pressing  needs  of  inland 
States  which  outnumber  them  nearly  10  to  17 

If  this  isn't  a  political  payoff,  then  what  it 
it.  we'd  like  to  k^ow? 

About  three  deeades  ago  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber was  sent  to  Ivderai  prison  for  conspir- 
ing with  private  interests  to  exploit  mineral 
righU  on  public  lands.  We  have  reference, 
of  course,  to  the  infamovis  Teapot  Dome 
scandal.  Just  in  case  your  memory  doesn't 
go  back  to  the  early  twenUes. 

Manipulations  like  that  were  contrary  to 
law  and  public  policy  then. 

They  still  are. 

No  public  official  today  would  dream  of 
sacrificing  any  of  our  national  assets  for 
private  gain. 

Tet  Congress  Is  willing  to  pass  a  law  giv- 
ing these  assets  to  certain  States;  allowing 
them,  thereunder  and  thereby,  to  do  the 
very  things  which  Federal  laws  and  sound 
public  policy  do  not  condone. 
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The  matter  of  precedent  also  Is  pertinent 
Zf.  for  example,  we  are  Justified  In  ezund- 
ing  the  offshore  boundaries  ot  dbastal 
SUtes  by  giving  them  submerged  property 
belonging  to  our  Central  Government  what 
wUl  it  lead  to?  What  wUl  become  of  our 
national  park*  and  foresU  under  such  a 
policy? 

Will  lotrasUts  boundaries  be  extended 
Into  these  valuable  preclncto  if  inland  SUtes 
decided  to  pull  Uncle  Sam's  beard  for  a 
chunk  of  public  land? 

If  not,  why  not?  One  premise  sounds  as 
logical  as  the  other— at  least  where  poUtlcal 
considerations  are  Involved. 

What  about  the  coimUess  and  in  some 
instancM  uncharted— HawaiUn  Islands, 
which  soon  wUl  be  admitted  to  statehood? 
Where  will  their  boundaries  start  and  stop? 
Under  the  slUy  tidelands  bill  theyll  prob- 
ably wind  up  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
Pacific  Ocean — provided,  of  cotirse.  Call- 
fomU  doesn't  beat  them  to  the  punch. 

And  what  absut  the  Coast  Guard?  Will  It 
remain  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  or  wUl  the 
prlvUeged  coastal  States  take  It  over?  (We 
suppose  the  latter  question  answers  itself: 
Depends  oo  who  pays.) 

One  of  a  democracy's  greatest  virtues  Is 
the  principle  of  majority  rule.  One  of  iu 
greatest  weaknesses  is  that  the  majority  Is 
not  always  right. 

In  this  case  the  majority  must  be  wrong. 
Otherwise  It  wouldn't  b*  so  easy  for  the  cat 
to  eat  the  canary. 
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Commaaism  Wll  Not  Be  Dc$lro7eJ  by 
BobJ»$  or  Ballets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXW 
Tuesday,  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Ur.  Speak- 
er. Charles  A.  Wells,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Between  the  Lines  is  an  outstanding 
Christian  Journalist,  who  expresses  his 
▼lews  candidly  and  vigorously.  In  his 
newsletter  of  May  1.  he  points  out  the 
truth  that  cannot  be  refuted.  In  his  col- 
umn entitled  "X-Ray  and  Forecast."  he 
points  out  in  part  that  the  free  nations 
cannot  destroy  communism  by  invading 
Russia  or  its  satellites  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  the  Communist  terror 
which  besets  the  world  today.  I  do  not 
alwajrs  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Wells  but  I  admire  his  courage 
and  tenacity  in  asserting  basic  truths 
in  our  relationship  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  portion  of  Mr.  Wells'  col- 
umn X-Ray  and  Forecast : 

Voice  of  world  opinion:  The  press,  authori- 
tative observers,  business  leaders,  diplomats, 
and  statesmen — In  London.  Tokyo.  New 
Delhi,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Berlin. 
Ronis — reveal  a  state  approaching  alarm  over 
the  failure  of  Americans  to  grasp  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  conflicts  and  tensions 
Of  our  day. 

World  opinion  regards  Elsenhower  as  offer- 
ing strong,  hopeful  leadership  at  times,  but 
thst  his  achievements  are  crippled  through 
the  undercutting  by  elements  of  his  own  po- 
litical regime  and  by  his  sharing  of  Washing- 
ton's continued  overemphasis  on  mUitarlsm 
to  meet  problems  that  Ue  beyond  the  range  of 
military  power.  Our  military,  industrial,  and 
•conomlc  superiority  wtU  gain  tis  nothing  U 


this  world  view  toward  us  continues,  for  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  the  hard-sheU  Isola- 
tionisU.  America  cannot  live  alone,  world 
trade  U  vital  to  our  prosperity  and  a  high 
percentage  of  the  raw  materials  we  require 
nowjnust  come  from  abroad. 

Many  top  world  leaders  fear  that  because 
of  America's  lack  of  vmderstanding  of  the 
problems  and  sentimenu  of  others,  in  Asia — 
Japan,  India.  Burma— wiU  swing  away  from 
us,  and  that  Europe  wUl  seek  a  strong,  neu- 
tral. Independent  ground  that  will  wreck  our 
5  years  of  coeUy  NATO  rearmament  planning 
to  build  a  free  democratic  world  around  us. 
While  our  European  and  Asian  allies  will  re- 
sist communism  they  will  deal  with  Russia 
as  suits  them,  and  their  economic  needs  dic- 
Ute,  which  wUl  greatly  strengthen  the  Soviet 
position  and  weaken  our  own.  These  proc- 
esses are  already  imder  way.  It  is  known  in 
diplomatic  circles  that  even  ChurchlU  In 
England  Is  lending  weight  to  this  breakaway 
from  America's  leadership. 

Such  developmenu  will  affect  the  fortunes 
of  all  Americans,  for  Asia  and  Europe  will  re- 
sist commercial  assocUtlons  with  us,  estal}- 
lish  stronger  Independent  economic  ties  with 
their  neighbors  whether  Communist  or  not. 
With  this  trend  abroad  and  tariff  barriers 
rising  here,  our  prosperity  wiU  be  consider- 
ably dampened.  We  wiU  no  longer  be  the 
center  of  worldwide  trade  which  has  been 
official  Washington's  quietly  spoken  apologia 
to  American  business  for  much  of  our  ad- 
mittedly expanding  military  domination. 
There  are  fiashes  of  brilUant  leadership  on 
the  part  of  Eisenhower  and  other  peace- 
minded  leaders  In  Washington  which  reveal 
an  awareness  of  these  Issues  and  an  apparent 
Intention  of  deaimg  sincerely  with  them,  but, 
•s  a  noted  British  editor  put  It.  "These  brief 
mcnnents  are  soon  clouded  over  with  the 
provincialism  and  bUnd  political  arrogance 
that  now  characterizes  the  American  politi- 
cal arena." 

The  chief  barrier  to  American  understand- 
ing of  today's  events  is  our  continued  ob- 
session with  military  might,  our  entrapment 
In  a  war-bred  economy  with  its  treacherous 
prosperity,  and  our  intoxication  from  ab- 
sorbing vast  quantities  of  our  own  distorted 
propaganda.  While  we  have  built  a  great 
wall  of  mlUtary  defense  around  us,  it  has 
been  on  such  a  costly  scale  and  involving 
such  profligate  waste  that  no  nation  can 
afford  to  walk  with  us — a  condition  that 
easUy  creates  fears  and  resentment. 

Our  failure  to  utUize  properly  our  great 
material.  poUUcal.  and  spUitual  reaovuxes. 
and  to  understand  the  rest  of  the  world, 
arises  out  of  the  following  false  .  assume - 
Uotis:  ^ 

1.  That  the  Communists  are  planning  to 
conquer  the  world  throiigb  the  use  of  the 
Russian  Army  or  Navy  or  airpower. 

2.  That  all  political  and  economic  tmrest 
and  disintegration  today  is  a  result  of  Com- 
munist plotting. 

3.  That  we  can  therefore  stop  communism 
only  by  armed  might  and  by  supporting  any 
regime,  no  matter  how  rotten  and  oppres- 
sive, as  long  as  it  opposes  the  Communists. 

In  these  three  fallacies,  you  find  the  roots 
of  the  military  extremism  that,  under  both 
the  DemocraU  and  the  present  administra- 
tion, brings  us  nearer  to  economic  disaster 
through  high  taxes  and  inflation,  and  also 
the  source  of  the  reactionary  fanaticism 
which  now  dominates  the  Republican  Party 
and  well  may  destroy  the  GOP  Itself  and  do 
irreparable  harm  to  America's  future. 

Here  are  the  truths  that  mtist  be  recog- 
nized, that  stand  in  exposition  to  these 
great  fallacies: 

1.  The  Communist  plot  for  world  conquest 
centers  in  the  Marx  and  Lenin  doctrine  of 
Infiltration,  education  (Marxist),  agitation, 
and  revolution,  with  civU  revolts  by  the  op- 
pressed mssseH  promoted  from  within  and 
with  the  seizure  of  power  by  native  Commu- 
nists from  within— rather  than  "by  the  In- 


vasion ot  Russian  armed  power  from  with- 
out. The  Communista  have  followed  this 
plan  without  exception  In  the  Red  expan- 
sionist drive.  The  Russian  armed  power  is 
to  be  used  only  as  a  background,  to  main- 
tain the  defensive  might  of  the  great  mother 
of  all  the  Soviets — Rui>^la — and  as  a  source  of 
military  suppMes  for  the  native-led  Red 
forces  in  non-Communist  areas.  For  it  is 
true  that  violence  is  urged  as  the  only  means 
of  destroying  capitalism  and  the  capitalistic 
states.  Even  civil  war  is  urged  as  the  best 
means  "to  utterly  destroy  the  last  remaining 
vestiges  of  the  capitalists'  political  power." 
( See  The  Thesis  and  Statutes  ot  the  Commu- 
nist International,  or  The  Russian  Rev<du- 
tion,  by  Lenin,  or  The  Foundation  of  Lenin- 
ism, by  Stalin.) 

But  violence  in  civil  revolt  and  civil  war 
Is  not  the  sa'ne  thing  by  any  means  as  an 
invasion  of  the  Russian  Army.  And  no  na- 
tion, the  United  States  or  anyone  else,  can 
hurl  armies  into  a  neighboring  state  to  pre- 
vent these  people  from  going  Communist  ot 
their  own  accord,  by  whatever  means  em- 
ployed, without  starting  incalculable  difficul- 
ties. This  was  the  trap  which  snared  us  in 
Korea.  How  many  KcH*eas  could  ws  at- 
tempt? 

2.  Most  of  the  political  upheavals  and 
disintegrations  of  our  day,  such  as  the  col- 
lapse of  China,  revolts  in  Indochina,  Iran. 
tgypt.  Africa,  etc.,  would  have  occurred 
under  other  symbols,  other  banners  and 
slogans — even  If  the  Communists  had  never 
existed?  In  some  places  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  hasten  and  direct  these 
historic  revolutionary  changes,  as  they  un- 
questionably did  in  China.  But  they  have 
not  created  these  trends — they  have  utUized 
and  exploited  them  for  their  own  evU  ends. 
The  facts  of  India's  great  emergency  and 
Africa's  awakening,  both  with  little  or  no 
Communist  influence,  provide  am|de  proof 
of  this  historic  direction. 

American  influence  and  strategy  Is  thus 
being  terribly  handicapped  by  the  narrow 
partisan  fanaticism  that  attempts  to  label 
as  Communistic  all  world  changes  that 
threaten  the  privileged  position  of  wealth, 
that  attributes  unrest  in  Europe,  the  fall 
of  China  and  the  general  chaos  of  Asia,  to 
the  machinations  ot  the  reds  and  pinks  In 
oxur  State  Department.  There  were  reds  In 
the  State  Department  and  Moscow  has  done 
a  lot  of  plotting,  but  to  focus  all  energy 
and  resources  on  this  small  portion  of  the 
picture  is  like  the  hunter  who  beats  his 
dog  for  its  failure  to  comer  the  game — whUe 
the  bear  charges.  Whether  they  are  In  Con- 
gress or  right  next  door,  those  who  faster 
this  JuvenUe.  totally  inadequate  concept  of 
today's  need  are  doing  more  harm  to  Amer- 
ican influence,  strength,  and  leadership  than 
several  shiploads  of  rag-taUed  Reds.  The 
FBI  could  take  care  of  the  Reds  but  the  hoU 
heads  and  fanatics  in  Congress  can  thwart, 
domineer,  and  pervert  the  FBI  as  well  as 
hamstring  American  leadership. 

3.  We  can't  stop  communism  by  support- 
ing corrupt,  oppressive  regimes — Franco  of 
Spain.  French  colonialism  In  Indochina, 
etc. — as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  issue. 
On  the  basis  of  shortsighted  military  expe- 
diency, to  back  Franco  and  the  French  colon- 
ialism can  appear  reasonable.  But  we  can- 
not protect  the  in-lnclples  of  capitalistic 
wealth  from  communism  by  bolstering  rotten 
selfish  wealth  on  an  equal  footing  with  our 
support  of  honest  Christian  wealth  that  Jus- 
tifies  its  existence  by  promoting  the  good 
of  all  men.  One  of  the  great  facts  of  this 
century  is  thst  we  can  only  protect  wealth 
In  this  day  by  transforming  it  into  wealth 
that  shares — a  principle  that  some  in  our 
churches  and  pulpits  have  not  even  yet  come 
to  see. 

As  an  emphatic  Ulustratlon  of  this  sttua- 
tlon.  it  Ls  Interesting  to  note  that  the  BUng 
of  Cambodia  (a  state  in  Indochina)  is  now 
In  America  and  in  an  interview  iu  the  Mew 
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Tork  Herald  Tribune  (April  19)  he  sUted 
thAt-  hla  3  million  people  are  so  resentfxil 
at  French  rule  and  French  refusal  to  grant 
Independence  that,  although  they  despise 
communism,  they  will  most  certainly  sup- 
port the  CommxmlBt  forces  If  they  must,  to 
totem  Franee  out.  'Tet  we  are  arming  and 
financing  the  French  In  Indochina  without 
demanding  that  Prance  do  her  part  toward 
creating  a  new  environment. 


Sdiool-Liuck  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BHODX  ISLAND 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESSNTATTVES 
Monday,  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  already  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  a  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal,  of  April  12.  1953,  under  the 
byline  of  Mr.  James  K.  Sunshine,  which 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  damage 
that  will  be  done  to  the  school-lunch 
program  if  the  proposed  cut  in  appropri- 
ation of  $8,500,000  is  allowed  to  stand. 

The  school-lunch  program  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  developed  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  children  and  is  one 
place  that  the  hysteria  for  cutting  ex- 
penditures should  not  strike. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Fedehal  Fund  Cot  HJts  Scrool-Lunch  Pro- 
o«AM — Slash  or  $8,500,000  Comes  at  a  Cmt- 
iCAL  Time — Present  High  Costs  Thssatxn 
Pmics  Line 

(By  James  K.  Sunshine) 

More  than  IS.OOO  studento  In  107  Rhode 
Island  schools  are  getting  a  nourishing  and 
balanced  noon  meal,  for  a  few  cents. 

In  the  10  years  the  national  school-lunch 
program  has  been  In  effect  In  Rhode  Island. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Governments  have 
combined  In  a  remarkable  undertaking.  At 
one  stroke  the  program  uses  up  agrlcultviral 
siirpluses.  instructs  growing  youngsters  In 
the  values  of  a  properly  balanced  diet,  and 
Bcea  to  It  that  they  can  have  that  diet,  at 
noontime  at  least,  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

The  growth  of  the  program  here  Is  threat- 
ened, however,  by  a  recent  lO-percent  slash 
In  Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  program  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  the  cut  goes  through  as  scheduled,  about 
$8,500,000  will  be  cut  from  a  requested  $83 
million  appropriation.  Rhode  Island's  $245,- 
000  share  would  drop  to  about  $220,000, 
forcing  a  cut  of  about  2.8  cents  a  meal  of 
the  9  cents  now  paid  out  of  Federal  funds. 

The  resulting  deficit  will  either  be  made 
up  out  of  State  funds  or  the  price  of  the 
meal  to  the  child  will  have  to  be  Increased, 
officials  say.  In  either  case  the  program  will 
be  hit  hard  at  a  critical  time,  when  local 
managers  are  doing  their  best  to  hold  the 
price  Une  in  the  face  of  high  costs. 

AmCCTS    ELEICENTAXT    SCHOOLS 

Most  of  the  students  benefiting  from  lunch 
programs  are  in  elementary  schools  where 
the  program  Is  thought  to  be  most  Impor- 
tant both  educationally  and  In  relation  to 
health  standards. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  cut,  Michael 
F.  Walsh,  commissioner  of  education,  an^ 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  8.  Fergiison.  State  school- 
lunch  supervisor,  are  sending  letter^  to 
superintendents  and  parent  groups  urging 


them  to  ]»^te8t  the  cut  to  legislators  In 
Washington. 

Here  Is  the  program  as  It  now  operates: 

TTie  Federal  Government  each  yetw  appro- 
priates in  the  neighborhood  of  $83,500,000  to 
be  distributed  among  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories according  to  school  population  and 
the  level  of  State  Income.  For  every  Federal 
dollar  appropriated.  States  must  appropri- 
ate $1.50  to  pay  for  costs  of  administration. 

Federal  money  is  used  only  for  food  pur- 
chase. All  other  money  must  be  appropri- 
ated either  by  the  State  or  by  local  school 
committees.  An  estimated  10  million  young- 
sters are  now  participating  In  the  program 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  $250  million 
expended  for  food. 

In  Rhode  Island  iiie  State  department  of 
education  both  administers  its  own  program 
and  disburses  Federal  funds  to  locally  con- 
trolled programs.  I'tor  schools  enrolled  In 
the  State  program  it  purchases  food,  trains 
personnel,  and  undeitakes  complete  manage- 
ment. For  locally  controlled  programs  it 
offers  advice  and  inspection,  and  reimburses 
the  towns  with  Federal  money  for  food  pur- 
chased locally.  Actvial  control  remains  with 
the  town. 

In  most  cities  and  towns  enrolled  under 
either  plan,  the  student  pays  only  15  to  30 
cents  for  a  complex  meal,  although  the 
price  may  vary  according  to  food  costs. 

A  typical  meal  under  the  State  program 
served  this  week  is  as  far  from  the  Jelly  sand- 
wich and  cake  that  most  students  carried  in 
their  lunchpalls  a  generation  ago  as  today's 
cantllevered  buildings  are  from  the  little  red 
schoolhouse. 

Tuesday,  for  Instance,  the  menu  calls  for 
sliced  ham,  escalloi)ed  potatoes,  carrots, 
prunes,  bread,  butter,  and  milk.  Wednesday 
it  features  baked  beans  with  frankfurts, 
tossed  salad,  and  fruit  cup  In  addition  to 
the  standard  bread,  butter,  and  milk.  The 
price  to  students :  20  cents. 

Dietitians  see  In  the  program  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve,  at  least  under  the  State 
plan,  a  single  balanced  meal.  There  Is  no 
opportunity  for  youngsters  to  go  astray 
among  candy  bars  and  potato  chips,  they 
say,  though  under  the  local  plan  it  Is  not 
always  possible  to  eliminate  such  practices. 

The  menu  Is  planned  with  all  aspects  of 
good  nutrition  In  mind.  Certain  items  of 
food  are  served  with  the  intention  of  in- 
stUling  In  the  child  a  liking  for  a  truly 
.  adequate  meal.  If  the  child  acquires  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  his  dally  nutritional 
requirements,  authorities  consider  the  stand- 
ard has  been  met.  Dietitians  can  only  hope 
that  parents  make  up  the  other  two-thirds 
in  home  meals. 

Set  menus  are  most  successful  in  elemen- 
t«U7  schools,  where  eatlnc  habits  are  formed. 
The  child  will  watch  and  copy  his  teacher, 
educators  say.  If  her  meal  is  adequate  Jtnd 
complete  so  will  be  the  child's. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  State-sponsored  pro- 
gram began  In  1943,  3  years  before  the  defini- 
tive Federal  act  was  passed.  Before  1943, 
temporary  Federal  programs  were  in  effect 
for  about  10  years. 

In  1946  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion took  on  responsibility  for  disbursing 
Federal  funds  to  local  programs  In  addition 
to  continuing  its  own  State-sponsored  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  years  since  then  the  State  program 
has  grown  steadily  from  an  original  core  of 
16  schools.  Eleven  new  applications  for  the 
State  program  next  fall  have  already  been 
received.  This  year  there  are  64  State  pro- 
grams and  43  local  programs.  Included  In 
the  former  are  six  parochial  school  projects. 
Five  parochial  schools  are  on  a  local  program 
basis. 

THE  PMESENT  PaOCKAM 

This  year  the  State  will  spend  $140,000  to 
match  Federal  funds,  about  14  times  as  much 
as  was  spent  by  the  State  in  1942-43.    The 


cities  and  towns  will  spend  $130,000  to  fi- 
nance local  programs  and  students  dining 
unde/  both  plans  will  spend  $730,000  to  pui- 
chase  meals. 

In  1942-43  the  daily  meals  served  totaled 
only  1,470.  This  year  11,399  meals  are  served 
dally  under  the  State  plan  and  5,088  under 
the  local  program. 

Thirty-two  communities  are  participating 
under  either  local  or  State  plans  or  both. 

In  several  ways  the  lunch  program  dove- 
tails neatly  with  Rhode  Island's  particular 
educational  problems. 

Most  youngsters  In  the  State  travel  long 
distances  by  bus  to  reach  the  classroom, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  retxirn  home 
for  lunch.  In  many  cases  both  parents  are 
at  work,  rendering  problematical  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  balanced  diet  being  obts^ned  by 
youngsters  preparing  their  own  lunch  II  they 
do  return  home  at  noon. 


Mort  OB  Maple  Simp  Tcape$t 

EXTENSION  OF  RQilARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
everyone  knows  who  has  studied  the 
problem,  the  best  maple  sirup  is  made 
in  northern  New  York.  Yet  over  the 
years  the  propaganda  has  been  such 
that  a  lot  of  it  has  been  sold  as  Vermont 
maple  sirup.  We  have  been  glad  to  help 
Vermont  out  by  supplying  them  with 
their  top  grades  but  occasionally  it  is 
well  for  the  country  to  know  that  the 
best  product  really  is  northern  New  York 
maple  sirup.  The  attached  editorial 
from  the  Saturday.  May  9.  issue  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  emphasizes  the 
situation  in  z  most  telling  way: 

MoBE  OM  Maple  Sutn>  Tempest 

The  Burlington  Free  Press,  of  Vermont, 
took  us  to  task  in  an  editorial  we  reprinted 
yesterday  for  inferring  that  dealers  In  that 
State  bought  large  quantities  of  New  York 
State  maple  sirup  and  sold  it  under  the  Ver- 
mont label. 

What  do  they  do.  sell  It  as  York  8Ut« 
sirup? 

That  they  buy  sirup  In  this  State,  is  Urge 
quantities,  is  beyond  question. 

We  quote  from  an  issue  of  the  LowrUla 
Joiu-nal  and  Republican  published  last  Sep- 
tember : 

"Previously,  county  producers  have  sold 
their  stock  to  Vermont  buyers  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  per  pound  for  fancy  grade 
sirup  to  23  cents  for  No.  2  quality."  a  news 
item  In  the  paper  said,  when  reporting  a  new 
buyer  had  been  found  on  Lon^  Island. 

Later  in  the  same  story  it  pointed  out  that 
"four  trial  barrels  were  sent  later— to  Long 
Island — In  that  month,  and  the  prospect  of 
continued  low-price  dealings  with  Vermont 
traders  rapidly  began  to  change."    Tsk!  Tsk! 

The  conclusion  of  the  news  story  explained 
that: 

"Now,  with  the  possibility  of  higher  prices 
from  another  source,  the  Lewis  County  prod- 
uct Is  expected  to  gain  recognition  in  its  own 
right  and  wlU  no  longer  serve  as  an  addition 
to  the  sales  output  of  the  State  of  Vermont.* 

What  does  that  mean — "an  addition  to  the 
sales  output  of  Vermont"?  You  can  put 
your  own  Interpretation  on  it. 

Lewis  County  is  one  of  the  great  producers 
of  maple  sirup,  and  its  people  are  rightfully 
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proud  of  It.  The  Lowvine  Journal  points  out 
that  the  annual  yield  is  around  65.000  gal- 
lons, of  which  approximately  36.000  gallons 
have  been  sold  in  bulk  each  year  to  whole- 
salers at  an  average  price  of  $2.74  a  gallon. 
What  does  Vermont  think  of  that? 


Alhamlmi  Chamber  of  Colamercc  Favort 

ECOBMBJ 


EXTENSION  OF  RCBSfARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAUTOfuru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  H.  1953 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rkcoro  a  resolution  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Alhambra.  Calif. 

I  believe  that  Joe  Chambers,  presi- 
dent: L.  Van  Tongeren,  manager;  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Alhambra 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  forthright  approach  to 
the  problems  of  balancing  the  budget. 

The  resolution  follows:! 

Whereas  there  has  developed  In  our  coun- 
try during  the  last  '20  years  a  Ihlghly  oentral- 
lasd  national  goverumcnt  which  has  built  a 
tNmendous  and  far-flung  prlogram  of  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants-in-aid! to  the  States, 
cities,  counties,  and  towns,  klong  with  an 
expanded  program  of  public  works  of  various 
kinds;  and 

Whereas  States  and  local  conmunitles 
needing  funds  for  these  purposes  have  fallen 
Into  the  habit  of  looking  to  Washington  for 
flnanrlal  help  for  projects,  the  development 
and  construction  of  which  formerly  were  de- 
pendent on  locmi  decision  and  local  ability  to 
hnancs  and  pay  for;  and 

Whereas  in  these  critical  tjlmes  it  Is  nec- 
essary fur  all  citizens  of  this  country  to  put 
first  things  flrst,  which  mcahs  putting  the 
good  of  the  country  as  a  whole  ahead  of  sec- 
tion. State,  and  city  interests,  and  evaluating 
all  local  propositions  from  this  viewpoint: 
Therefore  be  it  | 

Resolved — •  I 

1.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Al- 
bamFbra  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  not  ask. 
or  support  others  asking,  the  Federal  Con- 
gress through  our  political  representatives 
or  in  any  other  manner,  for  financial  aid  or 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  building  any 
public  struettires.  or  to  further  enlarge  wel- 
fare or  social-gain  projects,  or  to  initiate  or 
further  any  project  of  any  kind,  whose  prime 
object  ts  solely  the  benefit  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

2.  That  this  statement  stsikd  as  the  policy 
of  the  Alhambra  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Our  times  require  a  definite  stand  upon 
what  is  right  and  what  is  «^ng.  This  we 
believe  to  be  rt^ht  and  w«  stand  upon  it. 
We  believe  this  underlying  pihUosophy  shall 
apply  equally  to  the  giving  of  so-called  Fed- 
eral aid  to  States,  to  local  oommunitles.  to 
Individual  ctticens,  or  to  foirelgn  cotmtries; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  our  representatives  in  the 
State  legislature  and  to  our  concreasional 
delegation,  whose  cooperation  to  this  end  we 
seek:  to  the  State  and  national  chambers  of 
commerce,  whose  concurrence  we  ask;  to  tiie 
Damimr  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whom  we 
mm  iDdebtetl  for  brilliant  leadership  In  this 
pro-am;  aod  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  who  ts  to  be  so  heartily  commemtod 


for  the  oustandinf  start  he  is  making  In  re- 
moving the  Federal  Oovernactent  from  the 
business  of  agriculture. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Joe  Chambees.  President. 

By    L.   VSH   TONOEBCX. 


Tkc  Gca*cid«  GwventioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

ov  oomrecncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  DOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  common 
respect  for  human  decency  requires  that 
this  Nation  Join  with  others  who  have 
already  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  late  Senator  Brlen  McMahon, 
of  Connecticut,  and  his  subcommittee 
recommended  this  as  long  ago  as  BCay  12. 
1950. 

Millions  today  have  long  looked  to  us 
for  leadership,  for  liberation  from  Soviet 
subjugation  and  rescue  frcwn  the  mass 
murder  they  have  learned  to  expect. 
Positive  action  by  the  United  States  is 
long  overdue. 

Because  an  alarming  abundance  of 
current  public  o(Mifusion  on  this  subject 
still  persists.  I  have  asked  permission  to 
address  the  duly  elected  Representatives 
of  all  our  citizens  on  this  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
human  decency  in  the  world  today. 

The  first  regular  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  which  met  at  Lake 
Success  in  194«  adopted  a  resolution  by 
virtue  of  which  it  was  declared  that 
genocide  is  an  international  crime  and 
that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  prepare  and  adopt  an  interna- 
tional pact  for  the  banishment  and  pre- 
vention of  this  crime. 

On  January  12.  1951.  the  Genocide 
Convention  came  into  force  as  interna- 
tional law.  This  law  makes  it  criminal  to 
destroy  national,  racial,  religious,  or 
ethnical  groups — by  such  acts  as  Idllings. 
mutilations,  deportations,  concentration 
and  slave-labor  camps,  breaking  up  of 
families  and  stealing  their  children. 
Every  nation  which  signed  this  Conven- 
tion takes  the  obligation  to  banish  such 
acts  through  its  own  courts.  In  case  of  a 
violation  of  this  obligation,  the  World 
Court  of  Justice,  which  already  exists  at 
the  Hague,  will  intervene  by  delivering  a 
Judgment,  as  to  interpretation,  amplica- 
tion, or  fulfillment  of  the  Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  not  yet 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  supporting  this  Convention.  Fifteen 
million  Americans  of  Polish,  Ukrainian, 
Hungarian.  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  Esto- 
nian. Greek,  Slovak.  Csech,  and  Ruma- 
nian origin  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  because 
without  such  ratification  the  United 
States  Government  is  precluded  from 
protecting  its  kin  and  friends  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  from  Soviet  genocide. 


These  groups,  and  also  the  Italians, 
testified  at  the  Senate  hearings  on  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Moreover,  they  urged 
the  United  States  delegation  to  invoke 
the  Genocide  Convention  at  the  present 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nationt. 

The  spadework  for  ratification  was 
successfully  completed  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Brien  McMahon's  subcommittee  on 
May  12,  1950,  which  recommended  rati- 
fication. 

At  the  convention  in  Chicago  on 
May  16,  1950.  the  Democratic  Party  in- 
cluded in  its  statement  of  lulnciples  a 
pledge  to  work  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  order  to  save 
the  nations  and  religious  groups  strand- 
ed behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  pledge 
was  repeated  in  the  1952  Democratic 
platform.  Today,  this  pledge  acqub-es  a 
tragically  realistic  significance.  The 
Soviet  rulers  embarked  on  a  gigantic 
plan  to  change  the  course  of  civilization 
by  wiping  out  nations  and  religious 
groups  which,  throughout  history,  have 
been  contributing  to  the  creation  of  the 
freedom-loving  western  Christian  civil- 
ization. 

We  should  continue  our  fight,  not  only 
for  ibe  Democratic  ideals  in  American 
life,  but  also  for  democracy  among  na- 
tions, and  especially  for  the  right  of 
existence  of  small  nations.  To  destroy  a 
nation  is  now  an  international  crime,  the 
crime  of  genocide — and  in  our  estUna- 
tion  there  is  no  more  urgent  task  for  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  now  meeting 
in  New  York  than  to  bring  up  the  cases 
of  Soviet  genocide  to  discuss  them  fully 
and  to  expose  the  guilty. 


Ex-Senator  Le^e's  Call  to  Preack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOETH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  ex- 
Senator  Lodge  has  Just  stumbled  onto  a 
new  idea— and  that  is  that  he  has  had  a 
call  to  go  out  and  preach  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  United  Nations. 

He  often  has  some  call.  Last  Novem- 
ber he  had  a  call  to  go  back  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  his  call  fell  flat,  and 
"Schoolboy"  Kxnnedy  flattened  the  Sen- 
ator and  had  enough  votes  left  to  carry 
him  through  another  campaign. 

This  same  Mr.  Lodge  is  now  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  Nations,  that 
great  organization  working  for  peace. 
He  has  just  received  a  call  to  go  out  and 
tell  the  people  about  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  Nations. 

While  he  is  out  preaching  he  should 
tell  the  people  that  Russia  is  our  partner 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  has  3  votes 
to  1  of  the  United  States.  He  should 
also  teD  the  people  that  Russia,  our 
partner  in  the  l^ted  Nations,  is  out  to 
destroy  all  vestige  of  capitalism,  while 
the  United  States  still  believes  in  cap- 
italism: he  should  tell  the  people  how 
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easy  it  will  be  to  harmonize  these  two 
doctrines  to  the  extent  of  securing  world 
peace.  He  should  also  tell  the  people 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Communist 
belief  is  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx, 
who  says  in  his  worlf: 

Make  any  agreement  with  capitalists. 
Keep  the  agreement  as  long  as  you  are  bene< 
fited  by  it,  but  when  It  Interferes  with  your 
purposes,  scrap  the  agreement. 

He  should  also  tell  the  people  that 
there  are  more  Communist  populations 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  than 
there  are  capitalist  populations,  and  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  tell 
the  people  that  we  are  finding  a  good 
many  American  Communists  employed 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  that  some 
have  been  fired,  but  not  many. 

In  his  sermons  I  think  he  should  show 
the  people  of  the  United  States  just  what 
contrivance  he  has  in  mind  to  make  a 
treaty  of  world  peace  with  Russia,  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  the  people  that 
Russia  will  keep  the  agreement,  or  any 
other  agreement. 

We  can  make  peace  with  Russia  all 
right  if  we  agree  to  the  peace  they  want. 
And  that  has  been  our  trouble  so  far 
with  Russia.  Instead  of  standing  up  like 
men  and  telling  Russia  what  we  want, 
we  have  made  every  efTort  to  appease 
her,  and  so  far  have  agreed  to  everything 
she  has  demanded.  At  Potsdam,  when 
Russia  demanded  to  haul  back  to  Russia 
half  a  million  people — soldiers  and  civil- 
ians— to  work  as  slaves  in  the  mines  and 
factories  of  Russia,  what  did  our  repre- 
sentatives say?  Did  they  stand  up  and 
resist  the  gigantic  traffic  in  himian 
slavery?  No.  They  agreed  to  what 
Russia  wanted  because  we  knew  nothing 
but  appeasement,  and  in  addition  to  that 
our  representatives  were  hoodwinked  by 
the  smooth-working  Russian  Commu- 
nists. 

It  will  be  the  same  thing  today  or  to- 
morrow, with  men  like  Lodge  represent- 
ing us  in  arranging  world  peace  terms. 
It  will  be  the  terms  which  Russia  offers, 
and  not  what  we  demand;  and  even 
then,  if  we  cowardly  yield  to  Russia,  how 
long  does  the  ex -Senator  think  Russia 
will  keep  her  obligations  under  a  treaty 
of  world  peace? 

Anyone  who  can  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  United  Nations  with  Russia  being 
one  of  the  powerful  countries  In  it  and 
hold  out  a  promise  of  world  peace  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  this  na- 
tionally known  assassin  surely  has 
enough  brass  to  make  up  any  shortage  in 
that  material  that  we  now  have. 


Resolation  of  Polish  American  Gisfrets 
of  Ckicaco,  IIL 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the    RicoKo    the    following    resolution 


adopted  by  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress of  Chicago,  111.,  at  their  annual 
Polish  Constitution  Day  celebration,  held 
on  Sunday,  May  3,  1953 : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  as  American  citi- 
zens of  Polish  ancestry,  assembled  at  the 
monument  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  In  Hum- 
boldt Park.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  a  sol- 
emn celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  of  1791. 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  It  carefully  consider  the  Insidious 
and  uncertain  peace  proposals  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, which  intends  to  use  the  Interval  of  an 
armistice  In  the  cold  war  to  consolidate  its 
political  and  mlUtary  forces  In  order  to  im- 
pose its  wUl  and  form  of  government  upon 
the  Western  World. 

We  most  earnestly  urge  our  Government 
to  continue  building  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary armament  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try against  any  unforeseen  surprise.  We 
demand  that  the  military  forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union  be  wltlidrawn  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Poland,  and  that  the  American 
Government  Insist  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  Independence  of  Poland.  We  call  upon 
Russia  to  abolish  all  concentration  and  labor 
camps  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations. 

We  urge  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  U.  N.  to  present  the  final  testimony  and 
conclusions  of  the  congressional  Committee 
To  Investigate  the  Kiityn  Massacre  which  ad- 
Judges  Soviet  Russia  as  guilty  of  the  heinous 
crime,  to  the  World  Cotut. 

We  urge  the  American  Government  to  con- 
tinue Its  action  against  Communist  subver- 
sives, who  are  striving  to  undermine  our 
schools,  our  Institutions,  and  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  We  express  our  gratitude  to  our 
Government  In  Washington  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Elsenhower  for  taking 
the  Initiative  In  the  present  peace  offensive 
to  end  the  cold  war  and  to  liberate  Poland 
and  the  other  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

We  send  the  people  of  Poland  o\ir  tribute 
and  recognition  for  their  great  resistance  to 
communism,  so  gallantly  demonstrated  re- 
cently by  the  daring  deed  of  the  Polish  Jet 
pUot,  Lt.  Pranciszek  Jareckl. 

We  urge  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  to 
continue  their  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of 
America  and  the  independence  of  the  Polish 
Nation. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America. 

Long  live  free  and  Independent  Poland. 
Chaslxs  Rozmakek. 

Chairman. 

MiCHAZL  MOKBZTCXI, 

Secretary. 


Am  Force  Cat  CoBfcssioH  of  FaUorc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
sizable  budget  cut  recommended  by  the 
administration  is  in  the  last  appropria- 
tion that  should  be  cut.  No  one  will  be 
expected  to  really  believe  that  the  Air 
Force  appropriation  for  fiscal  1954  can 
be  cut  four  to  five  billion  dollars  below 
the  original  estimate  without  curtailing 
our  airpower  buildup  and  risking  send- 
ing our  filers  into  combat  against  the 
kind  of  odds  they  faced  in  the  opening 
phase  of  the  Korean  war. 


The  decision  to  cut  back  the  Air  Force 
amounts  to  a  confession  of  failure  by  the 
administration  which  waged  its  success- 
ful political  campaign  on  the  basis  of 
promises  to  cut  taxes  and  balance  the 
budget,  without  weakening  our  defense. 
All  informed  persons  knew  at  the  time 
that  this  could  not  be  done  and  were 
appalled  at  the  irresponsible  promise. 

The  decision  to  sacrifice  our  military 
strength  and  still  neither  cut  taxes  nor 
balance  the  budget  is  as  reckless  as  the 
campaign  promises.  It  would  be  better 
to  admit  that  the  political  campaign 
promises  were  based  upon  errors  and  get 
down  to  action  based  upon  truth  right 
now.  Most  people  would  be  disappointed 
but  charitable  toward  the  unkept  politi- 
cal promises,  but  deep,  bitter,  and  last- 
ing resentment  will  result  if  defense  cuts 
leave  us  unnecessarily  exposed  to  danger. 
Failure  to  hold  to  our  relatively  modest 
defense  goals  now  will  force  us  to  back 
down  in  the  face  of  future  Soviet  bluffs 
and  threats,  leaving  them  in  firm  control 
of  world  initiative,  both  diplomatic  and 
military.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the 
opposition  that  encouraged  Hitler.  Why 
should  we  mislead  Malenkov  into  think- 
ing we  cannot  longer  stand  the  strain  of 
the  current  arms  race  Just  when  our  In- 
creasing strength  is  showing  some  small 
and  inconclusive  signs  of  giving  pause  to 
the  Kremlin's  aggressiveness?  This  is 
hardly  the  way  to  usher  in  the  brave  new 
era  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk. 

In  an  all-out  war  only  our  strategic 
airpower  can  strike  enemy  vitals  imme- 
diately. Only  airpower  can  hope  to  pre- 
vent us  from  being  dealt  a  stunning 
death  blow  before  we  even  have  time  to 
mobilize  our  strength.  There  Is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  which  in  any  way  justi- 
fies cutting  or  slowing  our  air  defense 
buildup.  If  the  President  knows  the 
Soviet  threat  is  not  as  serious  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  he  should  tell  us.  If 
he  has  no  such  knowledge,  he  should  not 
lower  our  defense  guard  and  weaken  our 
most  deterrent  striking  force  by  sacri- 
ficing airpower  to  poUtical  expediency. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  preparing 
these  brief  remarks.  I  have  found  my 
misgivings  relative  to  the  Air  Force  cuts 
shared  by  the  distinguished  military 
analyst.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  New 
York  Times.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
Baldwin's  column  of  Sunday,  May  10: 
DcrSMSx:  Bmutur  at  Slowtk  Rate — Platkao 

or  Strength  Wax  Not  Be  So  High  Undes 

New  Plan 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
President   Elsenhower   stretched   out   and 
cut  down  last  week  the  Military  Establish- 
ment that  as  General  Eisenhower  he  had 
helped  to  plan. 

A  sharply  reduced  national  military  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July  1  wa« 
submitted  to  Congress  Immediately  after  a 
revised  forelgn-ald  budget  had  gone  to 
Capitol  Hill.  The  amounts  saved  by  th« 
Elsenhower  budget,  as  compared  with  th« 
figures  submitted  by  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, were  debatable,  though  the  total  for 
Armed  Forces  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  at 
home  and  abroad  was  apparently  between 
$6  and  17  biUlona  leas  than  the  Truman 
figures. 
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But  the  effects  of  the  cut  were  undebatable. 
Por  the  fifth  time  since  World  War  n  the 
force  goals  of  the  services  have  been  changed, 
and  the  tempo  of  armament  altered.  The 
newest  program,  coupled  with  the  alwndon- 
ment  of  the  year  of  crisis  concept  at  the  last 
NATO  Conference  in  Paris,  means  not  only  a 
stretchout  or  lengthening  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  military  buUdup  of  the  fre« 
world,  but  It  also  means,  as  things  stand  now, 
that  the  plateau  of  strength  toward  which 
we  are  cUmbing  will  be  considerably  lower 
than  had  been  planned. 

In  other  words  our  ultimata  strength  will 
be  1MB  and  otir  progrCM  toward  that  strength 
slower.  Th«  new  program,  though  it  does 
not  reduce  materially  the  present  operating 
forces  of  the  servtcea.  represents  ultimately, 
therefore,  slowdown  and  cutback. 

The  effects  upon  our  services  of  the  new 
mUltary  budget  were  comptemented  by  other 
factors — ooUbly.  the  new  look  in  foreign 
aid;  an  impending  reorganioaUon  of  th« 
Pentagon  and  the  appointment  ot  a  new  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining, 
to  succeed  retiring  Gen.  Hojrt  S.  Vandenberg. 

The  appointment  of  General  Twining 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  almost 
complete  change  in  the  Joint  Chiafs  of  Staff, 
a  prooeas  that  wtll  be  completed  this  year 
and  that  wUl  Inevlubly  result  In  a  revised 
estimate  of  service  force  levels  and  possibly 
of  strategic  oonoepU,  and  of  eststing  strategic 
plans. 

The  Air  Force  to  the  meati  Immediate  and 
heaviest  sufferer  in  the  cuta  that  are  planned 
for  the  1954  fiscal  year.  It  had  received  re- 
cently by  far  the  heaviest  allocation  of  funds. 
but  the  new  1»M  budget  moved  the  Air  Force 
into  second  place  behind  the  Army,  which 
got  an  actual  increase  because  of  Korean 
needs  and  ISM  Inclusion  ctf  cupplemcntal 
appropriations  in  the  regular  budget. 

Any  Interpretation  of  the  1954  Armed 
Forces  budget  U  stUl.  of  course,  subject  to 
many  qualifications.  The  figvirea  reprcaent. 
in  the  first  place,  requested  appropriations 
and  not  expenditures.  The  Pentagon  and 
foreign  aM  agencies  stm  have  many  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  unexpended  authoriza- 
tions on  the  books,  and  the  President's  re- 
quesu  are  subject  to  scrutiny  and  change 
by  Congress. 

Moreover.  It  la  almoat  certain  that  the 
long-term  military  program  ot  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  Is  still  in  process  at 
formulation:  not  until  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Chairman  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SUff  and  new  Chief  of  Staff  for  Army, 
not  until  after  the  preparation  of  new  force 
levels  and  a  military  approiniatlon  blU  for 
the  fiscal  year  1056  (starting  Jxily  1,  1054), 
will  It  be  possible  to  He  qieclflc  about  where 
we  are  going  and  when  we  are  to  get  there. 

The  effects  of  the  new  budget  divided 
themselves,  however,  into  abort  term  and 
long  term. 

I.  aBOvr-TOuc  mrrtxjn 

The  short-term  effects,  applicable  pri- 
marily to  the  ne«t  fiscal  year,  starting  July 
I.  1053,  are  not  revolutionary;  they  will  not 
wreck  our  armed  aervlces  and  they  may 
actually  increase  eflldeney.  The  budget 
cut  win  not,  indeed,  reduce  operating  forces 
or  combat  units  appreciably,  if  at  all 
(though  manpower  Is  to  be  reduced  some- 
what). The  services  will  continue  to  In- 
creaee  their  stockpile  levels  and  then  mod- 
ernlaatlon,  and  the  hardware  ordered  in 
previous  years  will  be  delivered  at  an  un- 
diminished, or  only  slightly  reduced  rate, 
next  year. 

But  many  onlen  that  had  been  planned 
to  be  placed  next  year  will  not  be  placed, 
thus  affecting  future  dellverlea.  And  there 
almost  certainly  will  be  fairly  extensive  can- 
cellationa  or  deferments  of  some  Items  that 
had  been  overordered.  or  are  now  to  be  lopped 
off. 


Manpower  trfmmeS 

A  reduction  of  perhaps  100,000  to  200,000 
in  luiiformed  manpower  U  ^"T""e  the  cute 
planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  armed 
services  now  number  more  than  8,500,000 
men;  there  are  atxmt  1.S00.000  in  the  Army; 
some  800,000  In  the  Navy,  more  than  235,000 
In  the  Marines,  and  some  976,000  in  the  Air 
Faroe. 

Effects  on  research 

More  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the 
effects  of  the  new  budget— particularly  Its 
poesible  long-term  effects — on  research  and 
development.  The  Navy's  plans  for  an 
atomic -powered  aircraft  carrier  apparently 
have  been  delayed,  as  have  the  Air  Force 
plans  for  an  atomic-powered  plane,  and  the 
new  budget  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, not  yet  announced.  Is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  heavily.  Many  scientists  and  mili- 
tary men  feel  that  these  are  fields  in  which 
we  ahould  be  pushing  ahead  with  the  ut- 
most energy. 

Other  reductions  enforced  tiy  the  cuts  re- 
late to  aircraft  prociuement.  The  Air  Force 
suffered  the  heaviest  alloe  in  the  budget,  in 
part  because  It  still  has  unconunitted  bil- 
lions with  which  to  order  new  planes.  But 
both  Navy  and  Air  Force  will  order  far  fewer 
new  planes  in  fiscal  1954  than  had  been 
planned,  and  many  other  items  have  been 
lopped  off. 

The  Navy's  shipbuilding  and  ship  conver- 
sion program,  and  the  Army's  procurement 
program  aieo  are  affected. 

n.  LOKe-TEEM  uim,n 

But  the  short-term  effects  of  the  new 
Armed  Forces  budget  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  less  important  than  the  long-term 
Implications.  These  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  future  modification  by  many  as  yet  un- 
known factors. 

The  programs  under  which  the  services 
have  operated  evolved  prior  to  and  after  the 
Korean  war.  They  contemplated  the  f<H- 
towlng  strength  figures  by  mid-1954: 

Army:  21  divisions.  18  regiments  and  regi- 
mental combat  teams,  and  numerous  smaller 
unite. 

Navy  and  Marines:  406  active  warships  in 
operation  (including  25  to  SO  aircraft  car- 
riers of  all  tjrpes ) ,  plus  some  800  other  active 
ships;  16  carrier  air  groups,  plus  many  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  patrol  squadrons;  3 
Marine  air  wings  and  3  Marine  divisions — 
with  a  total  of  15.000  modem  naval  and 
marine  planes. 

Air  Force:  143  groups  (30  to  75  aircraft 
each).  Including  17  troop  carrier  wings;  a 
total  of  22,000  modem  planes. 

Stretchout  in  viev 

The  original  date  for  achieving  this  plateau 
of  strength — nUd-1954 — was  stretched  out 
under  the  Truman  administration  to  1955-56. 
The  new  cuts  mean  tiiat  the  plateau  level 
itself  has  been  changed  and  that  there  has 
been  a  further  stretchout. 

Actually  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marines  have  a  total  today  of  about  37,000 
Idanes  on  their  inventories — 21.000  Air  Force, 
13.000  Navy  and  Marines,  and  3.000  helicop- 
ters and  light  planes  for  the  Army.  These 
include,  however,  trainers,  noncombat  types, 
aircraft  in  reserve,  and  many  obsolescent 
types. 

Today  the  Navy  has  about  reached  its  de- 
alred  operating  level,  but  Is  still  moderniz- 
ing and  replacing  planes  and  ships.  The 
Army  is  1  division  short  of  its  21 -division 
goal  (though  many  of  Its  divisions  are  under 
atrength)  and  is  still  procuring  much  needed 
new  equipment.  But  the  Air  Force  has  ac- 
tivated only  about  103  groups  out  of  the 
planned  143.  and  of  the  103.  probably  no 
more  than  60  to  70  are  fully  operational.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  113 -group  program  Is 
in  the  process  of  being  abandoned,  and  that 
we  arc  now  aiming  at  fewer  groups — all.  or 
most  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  eqxiipped 
with  modem  planes. 


LftcnfitafiMi  of  FHA  Mortfafe  Terns 


EXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Mow  12. 1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  recent  debate  when  House  bill  4663 
was  before  the  House.  Uie  feasibility  of 
stimulating  the  private  construction  of 
housing  for  low -income  groups  by  re- 
ducing down-payment  requirements  and 
providing  longer  term  mortgages  on  FHA 
loans  to  individuals  was  raised.  Since 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a  most  fav- 
orable time  for  the  inauguration  of  such 
a  program.  I  have  written  the  following 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Albert  Cole,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  House  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  urging  such  action: 

COMOKESS  OP  THE  UMrTBD  STATSS, 

House    or  RXPSBSKNTATIVas, 

Washinffton.  D.  C.  May  8.  19S3. 
Mr.  Albcst  Cou, 

Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agencff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Daaa  Ahmorr:  In  confirmation  of  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  April  27  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4663,  this  letter 
win  se*  forth  some  of  my  views  on  that'biU 
together  with  my  proposal  for  some  changes 
I  consider  advisable  in  FHA  legislation. 

It  Is  time.  I  believe,  on  homes  on  certain 
predetermined  value  that  we  reduce  FHA 
down-payment  requirements,  lengthen  the 
term  of  FHA-tnsured  mcnigages,  and  other- 
wise liberalize  FHA  legislation  in  order  to 
enable  those  among  our  low-income  groups 
who  desire  their  own  homes  to  purchase 
them. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion of  providing  proper  housing  for  all  our 
wage  and  economic  groups,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  such  an  approach  to  the  problem 
of  housing  for  low-Income  groups  Is,  to  nw, 
unquestionable.  Without  discussing  the 
soundness,  or  lack  of  It.  of  public  housing  as 
a  permanent  governmental  policy,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  public  housing  program, 
as  Initiated,  had  a  dvuil  objective :  To  provide 
living  units  for  low-Income  families,  and  to 
provide  "make-work"  projects  at  a  time 
when  oxir  economy  vras  slowed  down  by  pro- 
viding Jobs  In  the  constnictlon  and  build- 
ing-materials industrlea  The  latter  object- 
ive Is  no  longer  a  valid  one.  Progress  to- 
ward the  former  has  been  far  less  than 
satisfactory. 

The  cost  of  public  housing  has  always 
been  excessive,  even  during  the  period  uf 
low  construction  costs  when  the  program 
was  begun,  and  the  amoiint  of  subaidlzatlon 
has  steadily  increased.  Although  our  pres- 
ent public-housing  programs,  over  their  life- 
times, will  cost  about  $14  billion,  they  will 
only  provide  housing  for  alxjut  one-tenth  of 
the  Income  group  they  are  designed  to  help. 
This  has  already  given  rise  to  an  almost  In- 
soluble problem  of  choosing  fairly  among 
those  eligible  for  such  units.  It  has,  tuifcr- 
tunately,  laid  the  basis  for  barges  that  po- 
litical considerations  have  sometimes  been 
the  deciding  factor  in  determining  who 
should  live  In  a  public- housing  unit  and  who 
shciild  not.  Experience  is  showing,  too, 
that  housing,  like  other  property,  which  be- 
longs to  the  public  belongs  to  nobody;  at 
any  event,  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  these 
developments  is  high. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  but  even 
more  becatise  of  Its  own  merit,  i  think  we 
should  turn  to  a  new  approach  toward  tiba 
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problem  of  bouslBg  for  low- lnc<»ne' families. 
We  Bbould,  by  liberalizing  PHA  requirements 
as  I  bave  Indicated,  make  It  possible  for  these 
families  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  these  families 
want  their  own  homea  and  would  buy  thenx 
If  they  could.  Throughout  the  Nation,  from 
60  to  75  percent  of  our  prospective  home- 
owners, and  certainly  a  good  portion  of  these 
must  be  from  the  low-income  groups,  are 
thwarted  In  their  efforts  by  PHA  require- 
ments, principally  those  on  downpayments. 
They  could  be  helped,  instead  of  hindered, 
by  reducing  downpa3rments  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  perhaps  only  enough  to  cover  the 
actual  closing  charges,  and  to  establish  a 
very  modest  equity  investment.  The  term 
of  the  mortgage  should  be  lengthened  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  bring  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. Including  taxes  and  hazard  Insurance, 
within  their  ability  to  pay. 

Such  a  liberalization  of  reqiilrements 
would,  no  doubt,  mean  that  close  and  rigid 
Inspections  would  be  necessary  during  con- 
struction to  assure  proper  construction 
standards.  I  am  certain  that  credit  experi- 
ence under  FHA  would  indicate  that  with 
reasonable  care  in  the  selection  of  borrowers, 
no  great  risk  of  loss  would  attach  to  such 
loans.  Thirty-two-year  mortgages  have  been 
Insured  by  PHA  in  the  case  of  multiple- 
dwelling  housing  projects.  More  similar 
considerations,  or  even  longer-term  loans, 
might  well  be  afforded  Individual  borrowers. 

The  advantages  of  a  low-cost  private  hous- 
ing program  such  as  this  are  manifold.  It 
Is  an  individualistic  rather  than  a  social- 
istic policy.  These  people  would  have  pride 
of  ownership,  and  hence  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  care  of  their  homrs  would  be- 
come a  source  of  family  participation  and 
Interest.  Their  homes  would  be  private  and 
separate,  and  not  Just  a  unit  in  some  tene- 
ment. By  building  at  least  a  little  finan- 
cial equity  in  their  home  each  month,  they 
would  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  becom- 
ing more  substantial  and  more  responsible 
members  of  their  local  communl^.  Not 
the  least  noteworthy  of  the  effects  are  Its 
benefits  to  our  children  and  young  people 
through  Increased  family  stability. 

The  homes  provided  should  be  modem, 
safe,  and  livable.  Building  them  at  a  cost 
within  the  purchasing  power  of  low-income 
groups  Is  a  difficult  task,  but  by  no  means 
a  discouraging  one.  By  keeping  land  acquisi- 
tion costs,  closing  fees,  sales  expenses,  and 
other  costs  at  a  minimum,  and  builders 
profits  at  the  lowest  fair  level,  such  homes 
can  sell  within  the  $7,500-49.000  range,  ac- 
cording to  many  builders  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  question.  To  construct  such 
hovislng  is  to  the  private  building  industry 
of  our  Nation  a  challenge  to  great  achieve- 
ment. Given  oiir  encouragem*nt  and  co- 
operation that  Industry  wants  to,  and  will, 
meet   that  challenge. 

The  hope  of  providing  adequate  housing 
for  all  the  families  of  this  Nation  has  long 
been  with  us,  never  has  there  been  a  time 
when,  in  my  opinion,  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position of  our  private  economy  favor  such 
progress  toward  fulfilling  that  hope.  These 
suggestions  are  made  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness, as  you  will  understand,  I'm  sure. 
I  ask  that  you  give  them  yo\ir  considera- 
tion, and  I  assure  you  that  I  want  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  yoiir  staff  in  every 
effort  to  deflnitlze  them  to  see  this  program 
of  private  low-income  housing  promptly 
Initiated.  I,  of  course,  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  sponsor  an  amendment  to  the 
existing   law   to  aid    in   the   program. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Paul  P.  Schxkck, 
.  Bepreaentative   to   Congress,   ThirA 
District.  Ohio. 


DaTid  R.  Daniel,  Pnbfisher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  CONMXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKB,  I  include  the  following: 
IProm  the  Hartford  Times  of  May  8,  19631 
David  R.  Danixl,  Publishze 

To  the  men  and  women  who  work  on  this 
newspaper  and  to  the  advertisers  and  reading 
public  it  serves,  there  could  be  no  better 
news  than  the  announcement  that  David 
R.  Daniel  Is  to  be  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Times. 

Enuring  the  happy  occasion  at  the  Hartford 
Club  Monday  night  when  our  retiring  pub- 
lisher. Prancis  S.  Miirphy,  was  so  slgnaUy 
honored,  this  decision  of  the  executives  of 
the  Gannett  newspaper  group  was  disclosed 
by  Prank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  later  was  formally  announced  by  Her- 
bert W.  Cruickshank,  general  manager  of  the 
group. 

Ever  since  he  took  his  first  Job  on  the 
paper  as  a  riuiner  In  1916.  the  welfare, 
growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  Hartford  Times 
has  been  the  prime  interest  of  Dave  Daniel. 
He  knows  the  paper  with  that  same  intimate 
thoroughness  that  characterizes  Mr.  Murphy 
and  that  distinguished  our  former  publisher, 
Everett  C.  Wlllson.  Each  of  these  men  has 
poured  his  life  into  the  making  of  a  great 
newspaper  and  each  has  met  with  outstand- 
ing success.  Under  Mr.  Daniel,  as  under  his 
predecessors,  it  is  certain  that  the  paper  will 
reflect  the  vigor,  intelligence,  and  character 
that  are  the  attributes  of  such  able  and 
worthwhile  citizens. 

To  have  a  man  like  Dave  Daniel  in  com- 
mand of  the  lorces  Inherent  in  a  newspaper 
Is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  great  public  signifi- 
cance. Hartford  and  Connecticut  are  weU 
served  by  this  appointment. 

But  to  us  of  the  editorial,  business,  or 
mechanical  staffs  this  new  leadership  has  a 
personal  and  professional  Importance  that  is 
scarcely  second  to  Its  public  aspect.  There  is 
hardly  one  of  us  who  has  not  wcH'ked  with 
Dave  Daniel  in  the  performance  of  our  vari- 
ous duties,  for  Dave  is  an  all-round  news- 
paperman. Through  the  years  he  has  lent 
a  hand  in  every  department  of  the  paper. 
That  comradeship  is  certain  to  continue, 
though  now  he  is  head  of  the  Times,  for  Dave 
Is  the  type  of  man  who  will  always  want  it 
that  way. 

All  this  is  no  news  to  those  who  know  him. 
To  those  who  do  not,  we  say  with  full  assur- 
ance: It  couldn't  happen  to  a  better  man. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant  of  May  6,  1953] 
Tm  TUCKS  ACQtTiuts  a  Nkw  Pttblisrxb 

When  the  announcement  came  last  De- 
cember that  Prancis  S.  Murphy  would  retire 
as  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  the  Courant  expressed  the  conviction 
that  he  wotild  not  really  retire.  He  J\ist 
Isn't  the  t3rpe  to  take  it  easy.  At  the  testi- 
monial dinner  to  him  last  Monday,  marked 
by  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  friends 
from  near  and  far,  it  became  evident  that  the 
event  was  as  near  as  next  month.  At  the 
same  time  the  seal  was  set  upon  it  by  the  not 
unexpected  announcement  that  the  Times' 
new  publisher  would  be  its  present  general 
manager,  David  R.  Daniel. 

Despite  all  the  talk  that  the  days  of  oppor- 
tunity are  gone,  Mr.  Daniel,  like  Mr.  Mur- 
phy before  him,  is  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  opposite.   In  this  country  a  man  can  still 


start  at  the  bottom  and  rise  to  the  top  if  he 
has  it  In  him  Id^o  so.  Moreover,  newspaper 
executives  go  ar6^d  advising  the  young  that 
the  thing  to  d<^  to  prepare  themselVes  for 
newspaper  work  is  to  go  to  college.  Yet  here 
again  is  a  man  assvuning  control  of  an  im- 
portant metropolitan  paper  on  the  strength 
of  no  formal  schooling  beyond  high  school. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  our  life  is  be- 
coming even  more  formalized,  and  that  ever 
more  education  Is  desirable.  Yet  no  matter 
what  social  change  may  take  place,  it  is  still 
the  individual  that  counts.  Speaking  at  the 
dinner  Mr.  Murphy  said  be  had  noticed  long 
ago  that  there  was  one  yoting  man  on  the 
limes  to  whom  you  could  give  a  Job  and  then 
forget  about  it,  knowing  that  the  Job  wo\ild 
be  done,  and  done  well.  Dave  Daniel  is  that 
man.  In  manner  he  is  quiet.  Yet  it  Is  the 
quietness  that  comes  from  strength.  Prank 
Murphy  can  take  that  Cadillac  that  his 
friends  gave  him  down  to  Noank — or  more 
likely  to  some  far  corner  of  the  earth — se- 
cure In  the  knowledge  that  the  newspaper  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life  will  live,  and  grow, 
and  help  Its  conununlty  grow,  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  hands. 


Fiuikley  Comet  to  W&sliiii{toB 


EXTENSION  OF  RISilARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  New  Tork  has  met  the  people 
of  Punkley,  Minn.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  this  village  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Minnesota  has  spent  the  past 
few  days  in  New  York  where,  yesterday 
they  received  a  citation  from  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  for  the  contribution 
of  the  townspeople  in  the  fight  against 
cancer. 

Today.  Punkley  has  come  to  Washing- 
ton. My  fellow  Minnesotans  are  here  to 
visit  the  Congress  and  Just  a  short  time 
ago  they  were  received  at  the  White 
House  by  our  great  President. 

Joining  me  as  hosts  for  the  people  of 
Funkley  is  the  Honorable  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Edward  Thye.  and  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  the  House,  Wal- 
TEK  H.  JuDD.  We  Washington  repre- 
sentatives were  aided  by  the  great  Oov- 
ernor  of  our  State,  C.  Elmer  Anderson, 
in  making  the  visit  with  the  President 
possible. 

Because  the  story  of  the  contribution 
of  the  people  of  Funkley  to  the  fight  on 
cancer,  and  the  recognition  they  have 
received  is  so  truly  an  American  story, 
I  would  like  to  include  three  additional 
news  stories  covering  the  trip  and  the 
award.  These  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Oonvlck  Record  of  April  39.  1953 1 
Neighboring  Vhxagc  Gets  Rkcookttion   as 

HUMANITAKIANS PDNKXCT   TO  OO  OM  NXW 

York  Pliko 

The  whole  village  of  Punkley  In  the  north 
woods  of  Minnesota,  headed  by  its  78-year- 
old  mayor  and  including  an  U-month-old 
Infant,  la  going  on  a  e-day  dream  trip  to 
New  York  City,  starting  May  5,  where  they 
will  be  honored  and  entertained  at  public 
meetings,  receptions,  dinners,  and  on  tele- 
vision and  radio. 
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In  recognition  of  their  unselfish  efforts  to 
help  other  people  through  their  cancer 
dressing  program  and  other  hxunanitarian 
activities,  the  people  of  Punkley,  a  typical 
cross  section  of  small-town  America,  have 
been  selected  to  launch  a  nationwide,  week- 
long  campaign  beginning  May  11  to  collect 
old  sheets  from  the  public  to  be  made  into 
cancer  dressings  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  cancer  patients. 

Climaxing  their  stay  in  New  York.  wUI  be 
a  ceremony  on  May  11th  when  they  will 
receive  a  citation  from  the  American  Cancer 
Society  honoring  them  as  a  symbol  of  the 
devotion  of  the  4.371  cancer  dressings  units 
throughout  the  country  to  the  fight  to  con- 
trol cancer. 

This  was  made  known  today  by  Allan 
Stone,  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota 
division    of   the    American    Cancer    Society. 

"The  people  of  Punkley  are  all  in  modest 
circumstances  and  their  trip  to  New  York 
has  been  made  possible  by  Pacific  Mills,  a 
leading  textile  company,  which  has  offered 
to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Punkley 
villagers'  dream  trip.  Stone  stated,  empha- 
sizing that  no  American  Cancer  Society  funds 
are  being  used  in  connection  with  the  trip. 

Punkley.  located  about  46  miles  east  of 
here — as  the  crow  files — is  the  smallest  in- 
corporated vUlage  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Thirty-three  men,  women,  and  children  will 
make  the  trip  to  New  York.  Twenty-five 
people  live  within  the  village  limits,  but  the 
party  making  the  trip  will  Include  eight 
women  living  in  the  vicinity  who  partici- 
pate In  the  life  of  Punkley  and  are  active 
members  of  the  Punkley  cancer  dressing  pro- 
gram. One  hundred  percent  of  the  women 
of  the  village  partldpat*  in  the  cancer  dress- 
ing program. 

Mrs.  WllUam  Boasen,  commander  of  the 
Beltrami  County  chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  a  nurse  In  the  Bemldjl 
Hospital,  and  Miss  Ivy  Budd.  Beltrami  Coun- 
ty health  nurae.  both  of  Bemldjl.  will  ac- 
company the  vUlagers. 

Two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Punkley, 
one  7S  and  the  other  S4.  whose  health  will 
not  permit  traveling.  wUl  take  care  of  the 
viUage  while  the  party  la  In  New  York.  The 
State  highway  patrol  will  aaalat  them  In  safe- 
guarding the  village. 

The  group  wUl  board  Northern  Pacific 
train  No.  12  at  Punkley  at  9:10  p.  m..  on 
Tuesday.  A  chartered  bus  wUl  rush  the 
group  to  the  Wold-Chamberlaln  Airport 
where  they  wlU  board  Northwest  Airlines 
flight  ace,  to  be  named  the  Punkley  Plghts 
Cancer  Special.  They  are  due,  after  a  brief 
stop  at  MUwaukee.  at  New  York's  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  1 :35  p.  m. 

Neighbors  of  the  village  are  planning  to 
give  them  a  big  sendoff.  A  caravan  will  be 
headed  by  escorts  from  the  State  highway 
patrol.  The  village  of  Punkley.  which  has 
languished  In  obscurity  throughout  the  half 
century  alnce  It  was  founded  in  1903  is  now 
being  projected  into  national  promrlnence. 

Punkley  Is  headed  by  a  mayor.  78-year-old 
E.  J.  Woodln,  who  has  never  been  defeated 
since  he  first  was  elected  in  1916.  And  there 
is  a  village  councU.  two  men  and  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  village  storekeeper.  Miss 
Shirley  Pisher. 

None  of  them  have  ever  been  in  New  York, 
with  the  exception  ot  Miss  Fisher,  who  was  a 
Wave  during  World  War  n.  Most  of  them, 
being  middle  aged,  had  In  fact  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  achieving  a  trip  to  the 
metropolis  on  the  Hudson  when,  out  of  the 
blue,  they  received  this  Invitation. 

There  is  a  tiny  church,  capacity  about  50, 
the  Evangelical  Pree  Church,  although  only 
a  few  families  are  actually  of  that  faith. 
There  are  several  Lutherans  and  several 
other  sects  represented  but  they  all  attend 
the  one  village  church  regularly. 

The  only  business  activity  Is  the  coimtry 
store.  Three  of  the  men  work  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  as  section  hands,  one 
of  them  as  foreman  being  responsible  for  21 


mUes  of  trackway.  Several  famlllM  are  Ilv> 
ing  on  smaU  pensions.    Others  are  farmers. 

The  villagers  will  make  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  at  the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel,  one 
of  New  York's  largest  on  West  67th  Street. 

Pacific  Mills,  in  addition  to  playing  host 
to  the  people  of  Punkley  In  New  York,  Is  co- 
operating with  the  American  Cancer  Society 
in  the  nationwide  drive  to  coUect  used  sheets. 

(Prom  the  Moorhead  Dally  News  of  May  6. 
1953] 

VxLLAGC  or  PmncLrr  Makbb  Phtal  Pekpasa- 
TiONS  worn  Taiv  To  Collcct  Old  Bed 
Sheets 

PomcixT,  MiiTN. — ^Twenty-three  of  twenty- 
five  residents  of  this  tiny  village  today  were 
making  final  preparations  for  their  trip  to 
New  York  to  launch  a  weeklong  nationwide 
drive  to  collect  old  bed  sheets  for  cancer 
dressings. 

The  23,  plus  8  rural  women,  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  community  dinner  at  Blackduck, 
Minn.,  tonight  before  leaving  by  train  and 
bus  for  Minneapolis. 

The  weeklong  dream  trip  Is  a  reward  for 
the  vUlage's  efforts  In  cancer-dressing  work 
and  other  humanitarian  projects.  Allan 
Stone,  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  said 
Punkley  residents  were  selected  as  a  typical 
cross  section  of  smaU-town  America.  The 
trip  will  be  financed  by  the  Pacific  Mills 
TextUe  Co. 

The  group,  led  by  78-year-old  Mayor  B.  J. 
Woodln,  will  leave  MlnneapolU  via  Northwest 
Airlines  Wednesday  morning  for  iiew  York. 
When  It  arrives,  the  group  will  be  treated 
to  receptions,  dinners,  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearancea.  TTiey  wlU  rettim  to 
Minneapolis  May  11  and  will  stay  overnight 
for  a  series  of  receptions  the  following  day 
before  returning  home. 

When  they  return,  the  residents  will  re- 
ceive a  citation  from  the  American  Cancer 
Society  making  the  village  a  symbol  of  the 
4.371  cancer-dressing  units  throughout  the 
country. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  at 
AprU  29,  19631 

All  zm  MzmrssoTA  Villagb  Iimrso  to  Plt  to 

OOTBAM 

PvirKLET,  MiifN.,  AprU  29. — Everybody  in 
this  little  northern  Minnesota  village  has 
been  invited  to  take  an  airplane  trip  to  New 
York  City. 

The  trip  Is  being  given  them  because  all 
the  women  in  town  and  nearby  took  part 
in  a  project  to  make  dresaings  for  cancer 
patients. 

TO  BE  OW  TV,  EADIO 

Twenty-two  villagers,  all  but  two  of  Punk- 
ley's  residents,  plan  to  make  the  6-day  ex- 
cursion to  the  big  city,  starting  May  6. 
Eleven  others  from  the  nearby  area  also  will 
make  the  trip. 

Punkleyites,  only  one  of  whom  has  ever 
been  to  New  York,  will  appear  on  television 
and  radio  programs,  see  a  big  league  base- 
ball game,  the  skyscrapers,  and  other  sights. 

They  also  will  launch  a  new  nationwide 
American  Cancer  Society  campaign  to  col- 
lect old  sheets  tar  cancer  dressings.  On  May 
11  they  will  receive  a  citation  from  the  so- 
ciety, honoring  them  as  a  symbol  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  4.371  cancer-dressing  units  In  the 
Nation. 

Word  of  Punkley  women's  100-percent  par- 
ticipation In  the  project  appeared  recently 
In  a  cancer  society  newsletter.  An  adver- 
tlalng  agency  suggested  the  New  York  trip 
to  a  textile  firm  which  is  cooperating  with 
the  society  in  its  drive.  The  firm  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  trip. 

ICATOB  OLOCn  AT  TS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  nearby 
residents  to  take  care  of  Punkley's  combina- 


tion geueral  store-post  oOlce-filUng  station, 
watch  for  grass  fires  and  burglars,  milk  the 
cows,  and  pwtrol  a  21 -mile  section  of  raUway. 

BCayor  B.  O.  Woodln,  78,  who  has  held  the 
post  85  years,  wiU  be  the  oldest  of  the  group 
taking  the  trip.  N:uicy  Louise  Nagel,  who 
wUl  celebrate  her  first  birthday  in  New  York 
on  May  10,  will  be  the  youngest. 

Punkley  is  125  air-miles  northwest  of  Du- 
luth  and  Is  the  second  smallest  incorporated 
mimlclpallty  In  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  Punkley. 
Minn.,  who  made  this  trip,  are  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Anna  Bowman,  age  60;  Mrs. 
Marian  Bowman,  age  60;  Miss  Ivy  Budd, 
age  47:  Mr.  James  Bryce.  age  52;  liCrs. 
Hazel  Bryce.  age  47;  Mr.  Murden  Pisher, 
age  55;  Mrs.  Ruth  Fisher,  age  53;  Miss 
Shirley  Pisher,  age  30;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Pish- 
er. age  28;  Mrs.  Alva  Ounderson.  age  43; 
Mr.  David  Hannigan.  age  44;  Mrs. 
Gladys  Hannigan.  age  40;  Mr.  James 
Hannigan.  age  17;  Mr.  Roger  Hannigan, 
age  16;  Mrs.  Virile  Huffstutler.  age  58; 
Mr.  Alvin  KJella.  age  34;  Mrs.  Pamela 
Knight,  age  69;  Mrs.  Lillian  Lukenbelle. 
age  74;  Mrs.  Elaine  McGregor,  age  39; 
Mr.  Albert  Nagle,  age  46;  Mrs.  Lydia 
Nagle,  age  42:  Mr.  Thomas  Nagle.  age  15; 
Miss  Marlys  Nagle.  age  13 ;  Mr.  Richard 
Nagle.  age  12;  Mr.  Charles  Nagle.  age  3; 
Miss  Nancy  Nagle,  age  1;  Mrs.  Ovidia 
Nesset.  age  44;  Mrs.  Madeline  Rossen. 
age  49;  Mrs.  Josei^iine  Smith,  age  66; 
Mr.  Vernon  Stransky.  age  44;  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Stransky.  age  37;  Mr.  Richard 
Stransky,  age  8;  Mayor  E.  J.  Woodln. 
age  78. 


Tke  Trials  of  fhmtcncf  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  RSatlARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  1CXS80T7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  2B.  1953 

BCr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Counselor  Pyo  Wook  Han.  of  the  Korean 
Embassy.  Washington.  D.  C.  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Kentucky,  in  Lexington.  Ky., 
on  April  23,  1953: 

Trs  Trials  or  DkitocaACT  or  Korea 

You  have  honored  me  and  you  have  shown 
your  respect  and  friendship  for  the  people 
of  Korea  by  inviting  me  here  to  speak  at 
this  conference.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come. 
I  only  hope  that  I  may  have  something  to 
say  which  will  repay  the  expectations  your 
committee  has  been  so  good  as  to  express. 

Since  this  Is  a  conference  organized  by 
yoiu"  Department  of  Political  Science.  I  as- 
sume that  you  may  wish  me  to  discuss  with 
you  the  nature  and  the  problems  of  the 
Korean  Government.  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
BO,  partly  because  I  am  a  part  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, partly  because  the  public  discus- 
sions In  this  coiuitry  have  not  always  shown 
a  very  sound  understanding  of  this  subject, 
and  partly  because  the  significance  of  the 
great  struggle  being  waged  in  Korea  Is  closely 
and  vitally  affected  by  the  political  situation 
in  my  country. 

When  the  hypothetical  historian  of  the 
futtuw  Is  sitting  at  his  desk  some  decades 
hence,  be  will  look  back  at  these  times  with 
a  perspective  we  now  lack  and,  therefore, 
he  will  see  the  war  in  Korea  differently  than 
Is  possible  for  us.    By  definition,  then  it  U 
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useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  with  finality 
what  the  verdict  of  that  future  tUstarian 
may  be. 

Kven  so,  I  would  like  to  guess.  And  my 
guess  is  this — that  in  the  perspective  of 
blstory  It  may  appear  that  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  this  period  in  all  the  troubled 
area  of  Asia  is  the  fact  that  democracy — 
the  rise  of  the  common  man — the  rule  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple— has  been  solidly  planted  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  In  Asian  soil. 

I  realize  that  this  Judgment  Is  going  to 
require  some  explanation.  There  have  been 
tremendous  developments  In  Asia  in  recent 
years.  The  Soviet  Union  was  admitted  into 
Manchxu'la  and  into  northern  Korea  In  1945. 
China  was  lost  to  Communist  domination 
In  1949.  The  Philippines,  India,  and  Indo- 
nesia have  arisen  as  free  nations.  Japan 
has  been  welcomed  back  into  the  community 
of  nations  with  the  signing  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  in  1951.  The  savage  attack 
by  the  Communist  armies  against  my  people 
led  to  the  first  time  in  history  that  an  in- 
ternational OTganization  deliberately  under- 
took to  defend  the  principle  of  collective 
security.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great 
historical  developments  which  have  gradu- 
ally but  irresistibly  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world  to  focus  upon  the  Par  East. 

Yet.  even  so  I  do  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  primary  and  fundamental  question 
will  prove  to  be  whether  the  people  of  Asia 
are  able  and  desirous  of  accepting  and  living 
by  the  precepts  of  democracy.  And  I  think 
history  will  demonstrate  that  this  question 
Is  having  its  most  crucial  test  in  Korea. 

Let  via  consider  for  a  moment  the  Im- 
portance of  the  question  itself.  The  great 
land  area  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  consti- 
tutes more  than  half  of  the  land  area  of 
the  entire  globe.  Furthermore,  it  contains 
more  than  twelve  hundred  million  people — 
fully  half  of  the  world's  population,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It 
represents  a  large  portion  of  the  historical 
culture  and  civilization  of  the  past  ages  of 
humanity.  And  it  is  the  chief  area  in  which 
new  nations  have  lately  been  created  or  re- 
created, to  rise  and  take  their  own  forma- 
tive places  In  helping  to  shape  the  new 
world  that  is  to  come. 

The  modernization  and  industrialization 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  are  only  a 
matter  of  time.  The  tremendous  vitality 
and  restless  energy  of  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere are  already  evident.  What  remains 
to  be  demonstrated  is  the  direction  which 
this  energy  will  take — the  form  Into  which 
It  will  be  organized.  No  thoughtful  student 
of  political  organization  can  avoid  consider- 
ation of  questions  such  as  these. 

In  the  dramatic  developments  of  the  past 
7  years  this  problem  has  been  presented 
most  sharply  as  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Far-Eastern  peoples  will  be  alined  with  the 
Western  free  alliance  or  will  yield  them- 
selves to  Communist  domination.  Even  be 
fore  that  -we  were  confronted  with  the  al- 
ternatives of  domination  by  Japanese  totali- 
tarianism or  of  gradual  evolution  within  the 
framework  of  Western  colonialism.  The 
question  of  Japanese  domination  versus 
colonial  status  was  resolved  in  World  War 
II.  I  am  confident  that  the  question  of 
communism  versus  free  choice  will  also  be 
resolved  soon  (as  history  measures  time) 
and  that  it  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  free- 
dom. 

The  even  more  fundamental  question  that 
remains  is  what  form  our  eventual  freedom 
may  take.  Will  the  peoples  of  the  Orient 
revert  to  the  regimented  social  and  political 
Btruct\ires  which  have  marked  our  historic 
past?  Is  It  possible  that  the  highly  strati- 
fled  society  In  our  part  of  the  world  may  dis- 
solve and  reformulate  itself  on  a  basis  of 
Individualism  and  democratic  rights? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  question 
has  more  than  academic  Interest  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  West.  In  a  world  that  has  sud- 
denly been   constricted  and  made  one   by 


modem  developmentB  of  transportation  and 
communication,  the  West  cannot  fail  to  be 
profoundly  affected  by  what  happens  to  that 
half  of  the  human  race  which  dwells  In  the 
East.  Our  future  is  closely  Intertwined  with 
3roiu^  What  happens  to  us  will  Inevitably 
have  a  vital  effect  upon  your  own  futxire 
potentialities. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  that  I  am 
merely  talking  in  rhetorical  terms  or  stating 
empty  platitudes.  The  rise  of  Nazi  and  Jap- 
anese totalitarian  militarism  dictated  your 
own  course  of  action  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Stalin  and  his  followers  have  shaped  your 
own  governmental  policies  even  more  pro- 
foundly than,  in  vital  respects,  you  have  been 
able  to  determine  them  yourselves.  If  the 
future  of  Asia  should  prove  to  be  totalitarian, 
you  here  In  the  United  States  would  be 
deeply  and  inescapably  affected  for  a  great 
many  years  to  come.  What  happens  to  us 
is  truly  part  and  parcel  of  what  must  in- 
evitably happen  to  you. 
•  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  I  Invite 
your  attention  most  earnestly  to  the  funda- 
mental developments  which  have  taken  place 
In  Korea.  I  speak  of  Korea,  of  course,  be- 
cause It  Is  my  country — and  because  that  la 
the  place  where  the  forces  of  world  com- 
munism and  democracy  have  come  into  their 
first  armed  struggle.  But  I  speak  of  Korea 
also  because  we  in  our  nation  have  demon- 
strated a  great  and  hopeful  portent  of  the 
democratic  future  of  the  Far  East. 

I  would  like  now  to  leave  this  rather 
lengthy  introduction,  in  which  I  have  sought 
to  indicate  the  Importance  of  the  question 
I  have  chosen  to  discuss,  and  turn  to  a  more 
Immediate  and  specific  discussion  of  the 
democracy  of  the  new  Republic  of  Korea. 
And  in  speaking  of  owr  democracy,  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  v-ith  you  in  some  detail  about  the 
father  of  Korean  democracy — our  first  Presi- 
dent and  the  founder  of  our  Republic.  Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee. 

A  great  deal  has  been  writteu  and  said 
about  President  Rhee  in  this  country.  Some 
of  It  has  been  critical.  He  has  sometimes 
had  what  Is  called  by  your  Journalists  a  bad 
press.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
reasons  for  this  bad  press  are  very  simple  and 
are  not  at  all  discreditable  to  him. 

President  Rhee  has  been  criticized  because 
he  has  long  been  In  direct  and  vigorous  op- 
position to  many  of  the  policies  of  the 
Western  nations  in  their  dealings  with  Asia. 
He  foresaw  the  dangers  of  Communist  domi- 
nation long  before  these  dangers  were  under- 
stood throughout  the  democratic  world.  He 
protested  against  the  38th  parallel  division 
of  Korea.  He  denounced  the  plan  for  a 
fovir-power  postwar  trxisteeship  over  Korea — 
with  Russia  nominated  as  one  of  the  trxis- 
teeshlp  powers.  He  resisted  the  effort  to 
force  upon  the  Korean  people  a  coalition 
with  pro-Communist  political  leaders.  He 
opposed  the  program  of  keeping  South  Korea 
militarily  weak.  And,  more  recently,  he  has 
stanchly  and  repeatedly  opposed  the  plan  of 
trying  to  end  the  war  in  Korea  by  a  com- 
promise plan  that  would  leave  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  in  control  of  the  northern 
half  of  our  country. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  historical  record. 
It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  he  has  been  right 
in  the  position  he  has  taken.  But  at  each 
step  in  the  struggle  he  has  been  called  "un- 
cooperative and  stubborn,"  or  worse,  and 
these  adjectives  have  bitten  themselves 
deeply  into  the  public  consciousness  long 
after  the  reasons  for  them  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  this  man 
and  the  struggle  he  has  made  on  behalf  of 
democracy  and  equality  for  the  common 
people  of  Korea. 

In  his  youth  he  Joined  the  Independence 
Club,  which  was  founded  In  Korea  in  1895 
as  a  political  organization  of  young  men 
dedicated  to  the  modernization  of  our  old 
monarchy.  Because  of  his  struggles  for  de- 
mocracy, he  was  thrown  Into  prison  In  1897 
and  remained  there  until   1904.    While  In 


prison  he  wrote  a  book.  The  Spirit  o#  Inde- 
pendence, which  BtUl  remalna  the  political 
guide  of  our  people. 

Upon  his  release  from  prison  In  1904,  be 
came  to  the  United  States  to  plead  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  enforce  the 
treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance 
which  your  country  signed  with  mine  In 
1882  and  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  Korea  by 
Japan  following  the  Ruaao-Japanesc  War. 
He  did  his  best  to  warn  this  country  that 
If  Japan  were  allowed  to  conquer  Korea,  and 
thus  to  plant  Itself  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
it  would  march  on  to  further  conquest*. 

When  his  warnings  went  unheeded,  he 
enrolled  in  George  Washington  University 
and  earned  hts  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Then 
he  went  to  Harvard  for  his  master  of  arts, 
and  in  1910  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  from  Woodrow  Wilson  at 
Princeton  University.  In  his  college  work 
he  majored  In  political  science,  and  In  his 
close  associations  with  Woodrow  Wilson  he 
developed  an  abiding  admiration  for  Wilson's 
devotion  to  democracy  and  championship  of 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

After  World  War  I,  when  Wilson  pro- 
claimed the  "right  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,"  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  led  bis  people 
in  the  first  great  movement  of  passive  re- 
sistance against  tyrannical  rulers  (3  years 
before  Gandhi's  famous  march  to  the  Salt 
Marshes  in  India),  and  In  1919,  he  was  elect- 
ed as  President  of  the  exiled  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  republlc-ln-exlle  promulgated 
a  democratic  constitution  and  continued  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  the  Korean  people 
until  after  the  defeat  of  Japan  In  1945> 

When  Dr.  Rhee  returned  to  Korea  In  Oc- 
tober 1945,  he  was  welcomed  by  tremendous 
crowds  who  knew  him  as  the  father  of 
Korean  Independence.  In  that  winter  he 
made  an  Intensive  speaking  tour  all  through 
South  Korea  warning  the  people  of  the  dan- 
gers of  communism  and  pleading  with  them 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States,  even 
though  they  were  bitterly  disappointed  by 
the  38th  parallel  division  and  were  disillu- 
sioned to  have  foreign  military  governments 
Instead  of  their  own  Independent  republic. 

When  the  United  Nations  sponsored  an 
election  in  South  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee  waa 
the  only  man  seriously  considered  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  the  principal  Infiuence 
In  determining  the  fundamental  structure  of 
our  new  government.  The  constitution 
which  our  Republic  adopted  was  revolution- 
ary in  several  respects.  It  granted  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  who  were  over  21,  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men,  and  with  no  property  or  edu- 
cational restrictions.  It  proclaimed  a  bill  of 
rights  paralleling  that  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  American  Constitution,  and  it 
stated  the  principle  of  compulsory  education. 

When  our  new  government  began  to  op- 
erate. It  was  confronted  with  severe  handi- 
caps. Our  mineral,  coal,  and  hydroelectric 
wealth  was  largely  in  North  Korea,  luider 
Communist  control.  Our  Industries  in  the 
south  had  degenerated  to  20  percent  of  their 
normal  productivity.  Our  agricultural  fields 
suffered  from  shortages  of  fertilizer.  Our 
people  lacked  technical  and  administrative 
education  and  experience,  which  had  been 
denied  them  by  the  Japanese.  Almost  half 
of  all  our  farmers  were  tenants,  as  a  result  of 
farm  tenantry  practices  which  had  been  em- 
phasized under  Japanese  colonialism.  No- 
body knew  whether  democracy  could  work  in 
Korea.  However,  President  Rhee,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  principles  of  democracy,  cate- 
gorically stated  that  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  opposed  to  i>eace  and  smother  the 
rights  of  their  people.  Democracy  Is  the  only 
form  of  government  that  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, he  told  the  people,  and  he  called 
upon  them  to  work  together  to  make  democ- 
racy succeed  in  Korea. 

Some  of  the  people  In  this  country  who 
were  praising  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
"agrarian  liberals"  bitterly  criticized  Presi- 
dent Rhee  because  he  did  not  at  once  pro- 
claim the  end  of  the  farm  tenancy  system 
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In  Korea.  Apparently  thtj  wanted  him  to 
be  a  dictator  in  this  respect  and  simply  an« 
nounce  the  confiscation  of  all  landlord* 
owned  property.  This,  however,  he  refuted 
to  do.  Instead,  a  bill  was  Introduced  into 
our  national  aaaerabljr  and  there  it  wa« 
studied  in  committees  and  debated  for  IS 
months.  As  Is  true  In  any  democracy,  some 
legislators  opposed  It  and  delayed  its  passage. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  compare  land  reform  in 
Asia  with  the  problem  of  civil  rights  in  the 
United  States.  Both  Involve  tremendous  so- 
cial and  political  questions  and  are  deeply 
Imbedded  in  the  emotions  and  traditions  of 
the  nations  Involved.  Tet.  despite  all  theee 
dUBcuItles.  our  national  assembly  did  adopt 
a  system  of  land  reform  and  put  It  Into  effect 
In  March  of  1950. 

The  Commxmist  attack  in  June  of  that 
year  Interfered  with  the  program  of  redis- 
tributing our  farm  lands  to  their  tenant  oc- 
cupants. Tet,  despite  the  war,  this  program 
was  carried  to  completion.  We  did  in  fact 
achieve  the  most  complete  program  of  land 
reform  ever  accomplished  by  any  free  gov- 
ernnient. 

Education  was  another  concern  of  the  new 
republic.  Under  the  Jajianese,  only  the 
Japanese  language  could  be  used  in  our 
schools  and  for  publication  of  our  books  and 
newspapers.  When  Japan  was  defeated,  we 
had  to  write  new  texttxmks,  publish  them, 
train  teachers,  and  build  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  from  the  ground  up.  We  did 
in  fact  have  more  than  30  colleges  in  oper- 
ation when  the  Conununlst  attack  occurred, 
and  had  more  than  four  times  as  many  in 
high  school  as  we  had  under  the  former 
Japanese  administration. 

But  even  while  we  were  developing  free- 
dom of  education,  there  was  some  question 
among  our  friends  in  this  country  as  to 
whether  we  were  similarly  insuring  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  our  people  against 
arbitrary  arrest.  On  this  question,  too.  I 
believe  there  has  l>een  inadequate  informa- 
tion. We  had  in  Korea  a  very  real  and  im- 
minent danger  from  communism.  The  Com- 
munist leadership  tried  hard  to  disrupt  and 
aubvert  our  government  from  Inside,  and 
only  tried  the  more  dangerous  method  of 
attack  from  across  the  38th  parallel  after 
the  subversion  failed.  We  had  to  exercise 
more  restrictions  in  Korea  than  were  nec- 
essary In  other  and  safer  areas  of  the  world. 
Tet.  even  so,  the  degree  of  freedom  that 
we  protected  and  developed  was  sufficient 
to  win  the  praise  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  which  operated  inside  our 
country  to  observe  and  report  on  the  progress 
of  democracy. 

Our  nearly  100  newspapers  freely  pub- 
lished criticisms  of  Government  pollclas  and 
of  Individual  Government  offlcials.  Opposi- 
tion political  parties  have  always  existed 
freely  and  have  always  organized  campaigns 
and  supported  candidates  in  our  elections. 
Typically,  there  have  l)een  an  average  of  8  to 
10  candidates  from  various  parties  for  every 
governmental  elective  position.  Many  oppo- 
sition candidates  'lave  been  elected,  as  has 
l>een  evidenced  by  the  spirited  independence 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Despite  all  our 
dimcultles,  we  developed  a  free  government 
in  which  public  issues  are  publicly  debated 
and  are  decided  by  public  elections,  and  in 
all  this  we  have  had  a  Commission  from  the 
United  Nations  in  our  midst  to  observe  and 
report  on  the  fairness  and  freedom  of  oiir 
electoral  sjrstem. 

The  democratic  leadership  of  President 
Rhee  was  given  its  severest  test  last  spring, 
when  he  presented  the  National  Assembly 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vided, principally,  for  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  all  the  voters  rather  than  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  Natu- 
rally, the  legislators  balked  at  giving  up  this 
power — Juat  as  legislators  in  any  nation 
wou\ .  have  done.  President  Rhee  appealed 
to  the  people  of  Korea  for  support  and  they 
sent  delegations  from  every  province  and 
from  every  county  in  South  Korea  to  Pusaa 


.to  demand  that  the  National  Aaaembly  pfws 
these  democratic  amendments. 

President  Rhee  was  ariticized  in  the  press 
of  the  Western  World  for  his  insistence  upon 
these  amendments,  but  when  the  people  were 
given  their  own  choice,  more  than  four-fifths 
of  tlie  7  million  voters  cast  their  ballots  for 
President  Rhee.     That's  democracy  in  action. 

President  Rhee's  critics  have  denounced 
him  as  being  ambitious.  It  is  true  be  la 
ambitious,  but  not  for  himself.  Only  a  mo- 
ment's.thought  is  necessary  to  indicate  bow 
true  this  must  be.  He  has  little  reason  for 
any  kind  of  earthly  ambition.  What  he  does 
most  earnestly  desire  is  that  democracy  will 
be  so  firmly  planted  in  Korean  soil  that  noth- 
ing will  ever  be  able  to  root  It  out.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  ambition  he  expressed  in  1897. 
when  he  went  to  prison  for  his  democratic 
convictions,  and  It  is  the  kind  of  inlnclples 
he  studied  under  Woodrow  Wilaon  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Now,  I  have  talked  for  a  long  while  about 
President  Rhee  and  al>out  what  he  per- 
sonally has  done  to  develop  democracy  in 
Korea.  In  truth,  we  owe  him  a  great  deal. 
He  kept  alive  our  hope  for  independence 
through  an  entire  generation  of  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  Japan.  He  shaped  and  gave 
form  to  our  iweaent  democratic  institutions. 
And  he  has  had  the  courage  and  the  skill  to 
fight  to  defend  and  develop  otu:  democratic 
institutions  even  under  the  preaaiires  of  the 
most  destructive  war  any  people  anywhere 
have  ever  had  to  endure.  We  revere  him  be- 
cause he  is  iMth  the  George  Washington  and 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Korean  democracy. 
He  has  set  an  example  for  our  people  which 
will  be  a  beacon  light  to  guide  our  people 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

Tet  the  most  lmp>ortant  consideration  is 
not  what  one  man  is  or  what  one  man  has 
done  to  implant  democracy  in  Korea.  The 
most  important  consideration  is  whether 
our  people  as  a  whole  have  shown  a  genuine 
capacity  for  democracy.  I  Ijelleve  the  facts 
have  proved  that  they  do  have  this  capacity. 

We  Koreans  have  been  called  the  Irish  of 
the  Orient— chiefly.  I  suppose,  because  of  the 
stubborn  individualism  of  our  people.  The 
Japanese  did  their  best  to  Japanize  us,  but 
they  failed.  The  Communist  police  state  In 
North  Korea  tried  to  make  Communists  of 
their  captive  population — yet  m«-e  than 
half  the  people  of  North  Korea  escaped  and 
left  their  homes  and  means  of  livelihood 
behind  to  flee  into  the  free  democracy  of  the 
south.  Not  even  the  war  itself  has  been  able 
to  prevent  the  continuing  growth  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Korea. 

Here  is  the  interesting  and  hopeful  para- 
dox in  our  situation.  In  every  coxintry  in 
the  world,  when  a  war  breaks  out  the  people 
are  forced  to  surrender  some  of  their  lil>er- 
tiea  to  permit  a  higher  degree  of  centraliza- 
tion of  the  central  governmental  power.  In 
Ktnea,  on  the  other  hand,  land  reform  was 
achieved  during  the  very  course  of  the  war, 
and  the  right  of  popular  election  of  the 
president  was  won  during  the  course  of  the 
war.  We  shall  emerge  from  this  terrible  con- 
flict weakened  In  every  respect  but  this  one — 
otn-  determination  and  ability  to  govern  oxu- 
selves. 

Perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  If  I  direct  my 
next  remarks  to  another  aspect  of  democracy. 
When  I  hear  discussions  of  democracy  in 
Asia,  they  normally  deal  with  the  conduct 
and  attitudes  of  the  Asian  peoples.  But 
democracy  is  a  knife  that  cuts  both  ways. 
Democracy  means  both  a  capacity  and  a  de- 
termination for  self-government. 

I  think  I  may  say  without  embarrassment 
to  this  audience  that  in  some  respects  Korea 
has  proved  to  be  more  democratic  than  some 
of  our  allies  in  this  war  have  liked.  We 
have  insisted  upon  having  our  own  national 
policies  and  in  determining  those  policies  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  neoeaalties  of  our  own 
people. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
in  Korea,  the  Oenoal  Assembly  declared  it 
acting  to  uphold  the  principle  of  col- 


lective security.  Aggression  was  to  be  com- 
bated  in  Korea  because  otherwise  aggres- 
aion  would  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and  at- 
tack other  peoples  elsewhere.  Thus,  from 
the  very  beginning  the  point  was  made  that 
the  fighting  in  Korea  was  partly  to  defend 
us  and  partly  for  other  purpoaes. 

After  the  Chinese  Communists  entered  the 
war,  some  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  United 
Nations  wanted  to  call  off  the  struggle  in 
Korea.  We  t>egan  to  bear  it  said  that  noth- 
ing should  be  permitted  to  happen  in  Korea 
which  might  increase  the  danger  to  the 
luttions  in  Europe.  The  United  Nations 
finally  entered  into  truce  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  upon  the  basis  of  leaving 
Korea  divided,  and  leaving  the  aggressors  in 
occupation  of  our  northern  provinces.  In 
newspaper  editorials  and  in  other  public 
discussion  it  was  admitted  that  such  a  peace 
would  be  ruinous  for  KareA,  but  even  so.  it 
was  argued,  this  Idnd  <a  compromise  solu- 
tion seemed  best  in  view  of  the  global 
Interests  involved. 

Now  we  Koreans  have  never  agreed  with 
this  logic.  It  has  always  been  our  view — 
and  it  still  is — that  the  Conununlst  aggres- 
sors must  be  soundly  defeated  In  order  to 
deter  them  from  further  aggression.  We 
thought  and  we  still  think  that  it  is  not 
enoiigh  merely  to  avoid  losing  the  war.  We  »■ 
must  go  further,  and  win  it.  ■| 

There  is  nothing  undemocratic  in  dls- 
agreement.  Disagreement  among  allies  may 
be  highly  disadvantageous  and  undesirable, 
but  It  is  not  undemocratic.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  democratic  allies  do  not  always 
agree.  However,  in  this  Korean  war  we 
have  been  criticized  on  occasion  most  harsh- 
ly— both  in  the  public  press  and  sometimes 
in  official  utterances — because  we  have  dared 
to  formulate  our  own  national  policies  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  vital  welfare  ot 
our  own  people. 

President  Rhee  and  our  government  gen- 
erally have  always  taken  a  clear  view  on  this 
question.  Our  government  has  pleaded  and 
argued  for  the  right  to  develop  a  large  and 
strong  army  of  our  own.  We  have  wanted 
to  bear  the  chief  b\irdena  of  the  battlefield. 
Thanks  to  the  capable  and  determined  lead- 
ership of  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  a  large 
Korean  Army  has  t>een  developed.  Our  sol- 
diers now  hold  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
front  line.  We  have  borne  heavy  casualties 
from  the  fighting.  Our  military  casuarltles 
alone  amount  to  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men.  In  addition  to  this  some  10 
million  of  oxir  people  have  lieen  driven  from 
their  homes,  some  2  million  have  been  lost 
or  wounded,  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
children  have  been  orphaned.  We  have  paid 
and  we  continue  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for 
our  national  freedom.  We  believe  we  have 
a  democratic  right  to  insist  that  oiu*  own 
goal  Is  the  lll>eratlon  and  restoration  of  our 
entire  nation.  And  we  hope  that  this  right 
will  be  sympathetically  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  our  friends. 

Democracy  probably  never  has  been  de- 
veloped anywhere  in  the  world  under  harder 
conditions  than  in  postwar  Korea.  Ovu*.  tra- 
ditions were  Confucian  and  monarchial. 
Our  people  under  the  Japanese  had  for  a  full 
generation  been  deprived  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual development.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly of  all,  our  coxuitry  was  located  on 
the  very  front  lines  of  the  world  struggle 
between  conununism  and  democracy,  with 
the  most  dangerous  boundary  In  that  strug- 
gle running  right  through  the  very  middle 
of  our  nation. 

There  would  appear  to  be  many  reasons 
urging  Ma  to  compromise  and  try  to  sit  on 
the  fence.  With  the  leadership  of  President 
Rhee  to  guide  us,  we  did  not  choose  to  do 
so.  We  cast  our  lot  squarely  and  unmistak- 
ably with  democracy  and  with  the  free  na- 
tions. Our  leadership  did  not  betray  us.  as 
happened  in  Czechoslovakia.  Our  people 
did  not  weary  of  the  struggle  and  collapse,  as 
happened  elsewhere  in  the  world.  We  de- 
cided that  otir  destiny  lies  with  freedom  and 
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we  have   done  our   best   to   abide  by  tbat 
cboloe. 

Now  I  am  a  little  bit  embarrassed  by  the 
reflection  that  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
with  unqualified  enthusiasm  and  praise  for 
my  own  coimtry.  Perhaps  I  have  been  ex- 
emplifying one  of  ova  old  Korean  proverbs, 
which  says  that  "even  the  hedgehog  thinks 
her  young  are  smooth."  Actually,  I  am  well 
aware  of  many  of  our  own  shortcomings.  I 
wish  that  our  Korean  people  had  the  bene- 
fit of  175  years  of  democratic  experience,  as 
your  country  has  had.  I  wish  that  all  our 
politicians  were  statesmen,  and  that  all  ovx 
people  lived  up  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  Ideal 
of  what  a  true  democrat  should  be.  I  wish 
we  could  have  foiinded  our  democracy  with 
a  imited  coxmtry  and  with  a  long  period  of 
peace. 

But  wishes  of  this  sort  will  never  solve  the 
▼ery  real  problems  of  the  troubled  worl<}  In 
which  we  live.  Political  science  has  some- 
times been  defined  as  the  science  of  the  pos- 
sible. We  have  to  take  conditions  and  peo- 
ple as  we  find  them,  and  try  to  do  the  best 
with  them  that  we  can.  If  you  will  bear 
with  me  in  keeping  this  limitation  in  mind. 
I  think  you  may  agree  with  my  conclusion 
that  democracy  has  really  made  notable  prog- 
rest.  In  Korea.  I  think  our  people  have  dem- 
onstrated that  democracy  can  flourish  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West. 

And  when  the  long  view  of  history  pic- 
tures this  period  in  which  we  live  in  full 
perspective.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
this  democratic  development  in  Korea  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  truly  significant  fac- 
tors of  the  troubled  period  in  which  we  live. 
Winston  Churchill  once  called  this  "the  hor- 
rible aoth  century."  0\ir  lifetime  has  been 
one  of  warfare  and  trouble.  Danger  Ilea 
about  us.  There  is  much  reason  for  discour- 
agement In  the  power  struggle  that  Is  now 
going  on.  with  freedom  battling  tot  its  Ufa 
against  the  forces  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  darknen,  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  speak  to  you  of 
more  hopeful  portents.  Nothing  matters  in 
the  world  so  much  as  do  the  people  them- 
Mlvea.  Insofar  m  the  people  are  aound. 
•vents  win  finally  work  around  to  a  favor- 
able and  fruitful  outcome.  And  that  Is  why 
X  feal  there  la  a  genuinely  hopeful  factor  in 
the  afflnlty  the  people  of  Korea  have  shown 
for  the  democratic  principles  which  you  in 
Antcrica  have  nurtured  and  davalopad  ao 
well.  It  la  on  thia  foundation  that  w«  ooa- 
fldantly  axpeet  to  build. 


silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  He  began  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  rung  by  rung 
he  roee  through  sheer  diligence,  loyalty, 
faithfulness,  imagination,  and  eagerness  to 
m  JLe  life  better  and  more  meaningful  for  all 
of  us  In  the  community.  As  he  retires,  he 
has  achieved  the  highest  honors  which  his 
fellow  citizens  and  his  country  can  offer  to  a 
civilian.  But  more  than  any  honors  or  kudos, 
Mr.  Murphy  is  taking  with  him  into  retire- 
ment, the  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the 
gratitude  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  men, 
the  esteem  which  he  has  earned  and  which 
all  of  yu  have  for  this  fine  gentlrman. 

Upon  his  achievements  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  service  we  rejoice  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  we  assure  him  of  o\ir 
earnest  wish  that  the  years  of  his  retirement 
may  be  many,  that  he  will  enjoy  the  rest 
which  he  has  earned  and  that  from  time  to 
time  we,  his  fellow  citizens,  will  continue  to 
be  blessed  with  the  kind  of  service  he  will 
continue  to  give  even  in  his  retirement,  for 
we  know  that  Francis  S.  Murphy  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  will  stay  long  on  the  shelf 
or  win  stop  serving  because  he  has  no  press- 
ing obligations  to  crowd  blm. 

We  salute  you.  Francis  S.  Murphy.  As  a 
friend  and  a  comrade  your  name  will  stand 
high  above  thoee  of  others,  for  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem.  you  are  in  the  forefront  of  your 
generation  as  a  lover  of  your  fellow  men. 


Francis  S.  Murphy 


EXTENSION  OP  RISAARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  ooNmcncrrr 

HI  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Jewish  Ledger  of  May  7,  1953: 

FkANCIS   S.    MXTKPHT 

Last  Monday  there  was  given  a  testimonial 
banquet  to  Mr.  Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Ha^-tford  Times.  It  was 
a  distinguished  gathering  of  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Murphy 
upon  his  approaching  retirement  from  active 
service,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his  more  than 
half  a  century  of  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  life  of  the  people  of  Hartford,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  a  tribute  that  was  richly  deserved, 
to  one  of  the  most  devoted  citizens  of  our 
country.    Mr.  Murphy  was  not  born  with  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAkOLINA 

IN  THS  SXNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcdiD  an  address  on  the  subject  Edu- 
cating Ourselves  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
delivered  on  May  7. 1953,  by  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  at  the  charter  day  exercises 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  address,  by  one  who  has  well  been 
called  the  Elder  Statesman  of  this  coun- 
try, is  worthy  of  the  reading  of  every 
American,  and  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  at  their  convenience 
I>onder  every  word  of  it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

More  than  00  yean  have  passed  since  I 
was  a  student  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  There  were  virtually  no  elec- 
tive courses  then.  I  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  first  4  years  and  French  in  the 
fifth  and  last  year.  Politics,  economics, 
logic,  ethics,  philosophy,  and  psychology 
were  taught  as  parts  of  a  single  course. 

How  infinitely  more  varied  Is  your  curric- 
ulum today.  Tet  you  would  do  well  to  ask 
yourselves  are  you  better  educated  because 
of  this  enriched  curriculum. 

That  question,  phrased  somewhat  differ- 
ently, can  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  our 
civilization.  Think  how  enriched  our  dally 
curricula  of  living  have  become  by  the  many 
new  developments  which  weren't  even  known 
sixty-odd  years  ago — like  the  automobile, 
airplane,  television,  antibiotics,  and  so  on. 
But  this  same  half  century  or  more  which 
has  brought  such  astonishing  material  ad- 
vances has  been  marked  by  two  terrible 
world  wars  and  by  a  revival  of  ancient  tyran- 
nies, made  all  the  more  barbaric  through 
being  technologically  refined. 


When  I  was  a  yotmg  man  we  took  for 
granted  that  all  nations  were  evolving 
steadily  toward  a  better  life  and  increased 
freedom  for  the  individual.  That  simple 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  progress  is  gone. 
In  this  20th  century  we  have  sniffed  the 
horrible  stench  of  gas  chambers;  we  have 
seen  the  return  of  slavery  as  a  human  insti- 
tution, both  in  Germany  under  Hitler  and 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Why  is  it  that  we  perform  miracles  almost 
dally  in  our  laboratories  but  fumble  like 
children  when  governing  ourselves? 

Is  it  not  largely  because  we  are  so  poorly 
educated? 

Mind  you.  I  do  not  set  up  my  own  genera- 
tion as  a  model.  Perhaps  what  I  am  driving 
at  can  be  illustrated  best  by  going  back  to 
the   writing   of   the   Constitution. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
would  not  today  be  called  a  highly  educated 
group,  by  academic  standards.  There  was 
not  a  professor  of  Government  among  them. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  only  three  years  of 
formal  schooling.  George  Washington  was 
tutored  In  Latin  until  he  was  fourteen  and 
later  taught  himself  mathematics.  James 
Madison  was  one  of  the  few  college  grad- 
uates there.  I  daresay  that  most  of  the  men 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  could  not  have 
met  the  entrance  requirements  for  this  col- 
lege. 

Still,  despite  their  lack  of  formal  educa- 
tion, the  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  were  well-educated  In  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term.  First,  and  most  Important,  they 
knew  how  to  think. 

Second,  although  they  lacked  access  to 
the  well -stocked  libraries  so  common  today, 
they  were  well-read  in  the  classics,  and  had 
learned  how  to  blend  living  experience  with 
the  lessons  of  history.  They  had  also  stud- 
ied those  pioneering  works  of  political  phi- 
losophy which  appeared  in  the  18th  Century. 
From  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  for 
example  they  drew  the  concept  of  separating 
the  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  powers, 
fitting  it  Into  the  American  experience  in  a 
novel  way. 

Tit*  fathers  of  our  country  were  well- 
educated  in  still  another  sense — they  were 
deeply  Imbued  with  moral  value*.  Their 
minds  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  between  principle  and  txptdlency. 
They  were  not  uncertain  of  the  valuei  they 
believed  in  snd  were  determined  to  uphold. 
Being  thoroughly  practical  men,  they 
made  their  compromises,  or  "dtals"  U  you 
prefer  that  word,  in  order  to  eom*  to  agree- 
ment. But  they  embedded  the  basic  ttruo- 
ture  of  our  Government  in  a  foundation  of 
rock-Uke  principles.  If  the  American 
mansion  they  erected  was  thoroughly  habit- 
able In  terms  of  their  own  times.  It  also 
had  a  majestic  grandeur  that  would  enable 
it  to  endure  for  ages  to  come. 

Today,  In  contrast,  thinking  has  become 
a  generally  neglected  art.  Although  we  read 
prodigiously,  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  facul- 
ty of  learning  from  the  past.  We  lack  any 
stire  sense  of  values. 

Never  in  history  has  mankind  boasted 
superior  means  of  communication,  high- 
speed printing  presses,  profusely  Illustrated 
magazines,  the  radio,  movies,  television.  Tet 
all  these  miraculous  forms  of  communication 
seem  less  conducive  to  thought  than  a  log 
in  the  woods. 

Almost,  in  fact,  these  Jet-propelled,  stream- 
lined means  of  communication  appear  the 
enemies  of  thinking.  They  bombard  us  dally 
with  fresh  distractions  and  new  alarums. 
The  net  result  is  that  our  energies — not  only 
our  Intellectual  energies  but  our  economic 
and  military  resources — are  dissipated  on 
side  Issues,  while  the  fundamentals  of  the 
critical  problems  before  tis  remain  untouched 
and  Ignored. 

Not  too  long  ago  It  was  fondly  thought  that 
ours  was  the  age  of  enlightenment.  More 
and  more  It  is  becoming  the  age  o(  dis- 
traction. 
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The  failure  of  our  educational  institutions 
to  teach  the  know-how  of  thinking  cuts  to 
the  core  of  the  raging  controversy  over  ao- 
called  subversive  influences  in  our  schools. 
There  would  be  no  problem  in  teaching  ovir 
students  about  communism,  about  Bud- 
dhism, or  about  any  other  subject,  if  the 
students  had  learned  how  to  think,  how  to 
organize  all  the  many  aspects  of  a  problem 
so  It  could  be  se«n  in  the  whole  and  free 
of  both  bitterness  and  wishful  thinking,  how 
not  to  fall  victim  to  labels  which  had  one 
meaning  many  years  ago  and  cannot  possibly 
mean  the  same  thing  today. 

Some  people,  for  example,  seek  to  picture 
the  Soviet  system  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
liberal  tradition.  Thoee  who  know  how  to 
use  their  minds  properly  will  readily  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  system  for  what  it  is — a  re- 
version to  the  barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages 
against  which  liberalism  revolted. 

All  the  apparatvu  at  medievalism  is  present 
In  RusMa  today — the  Inquisition;  the  bas- 
tilles in  which  men  and  women  are  impris- 
oned without  knowing  the  charges  leveled 
against  them;  the  resort  to  terrorism  and 
scapegoats  as  governmental  policy. 

When  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right;^  of 
kings  was  overthrown.  It  was  a  crucial  liberal 
victory,  proclaiming  a  new  faith  in  man's 
ability  to  govern  himself.  The  Soviets  have 
reasserted  th*  ancient  dogma  that  the  people 
are  not  to  be  tnuted  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  but  must  be  dictated  to  by  a  self- 
anointed  elite  which  claims  to  know  it  all. 

In  the  Dark  Ages  every  crime,  even  petty 
thefts,  was  punishable  by  death.  If  the  ruler 
so  decf— d.  for  all  crimes  were  considered 
crimes  against  the  king.  What  an  enormoxis 
humanitarian  advance  it  was  when  govern- 
ment after  government  came  to  accept  the 
concept  that  the  degree  of  punishment 
should  be  fitted  to  the  severity  of  the  crime. 
The  Soviets,  however,  have  turned  their  back 
upon  that  humane  reform.  They  have  gone 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  all  crUnea 
were  oonaldered  crimes  against  the  state. 

Bvery  now  and  then  the  Soviet  leaders  do 
something  which  reveals  that  they  know 
bow  far  they  have  strayed  from  the  liberal 
tradition.  Some  yeara  ago.  a  Soviet  conatltu- 
tion  was  proclaimed.  In  doing  so  the  Kram- 
lln  paid  homage  to  one  of  dvUlaatloa^ 
gresteet  advaneea — the  concept  of  a  constitu- 
tional compact  between  a  paopla  and  their 
government.  But  having  confaaaed  that  they 
knew  what  they  owed  the  Russian  p«opla. 
the  Soviet  leaders  proceeded  to  shelve  and 
Ignore  this  constitution  which  they  them- 
aelvea  had  written. 

No  nation  bahavea  very  differently  abroad 
than  at  home.  I  would  like  to  venture  this 
test  of  Soviet  sincerity.  Are  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  prepared  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Russian  peoplet  Let  them  show  It  by  im- 
proving living  standards  and  by  putting  the 
Soviet  constitution  into  effect. 

If  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  good  on 
the  promises  they  have  made  to  their  own 
people,  how  can  the  world  have  any  faith  in 
the  promises  the  Soviet  leaders  make  to  other 
govertunents? 

The  amnesty  for  so-called  political  prtson- 
ers  announced  by  the  new  Soviet  regime  is 
commendable.  But  the  mercy  that  dictators 
may  show  from  time  to  time  Is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  constitutional  government,  whose 
essence  lies  in  defining  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  rlghu  of  the  individual. 
Until  the  Kremlin  has  demonstrated  that  it 
recognises  limits  to  its  authority  at  home, 
how  can  it  be  trusted  to  become  a  worthy 
member  of  a  worldwide  community  of  na- 
tions? If  the  Soviet  government  shows  no 
respect  for  law  and  principle  within  its  own 
borders,  what  respect  for  law  and  principle 
will  It  show  beyond  its  frontiers? 

For  our  own  part,  whatever  may  come  of 
the  current  Soviet  peace  maneuvers,  we  wUl 
benefit  if  they  cause  us  to  think  through 
our  position  on  ail  of  the  many  problems  of 
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the  peacemaking.  FOr  some  time  now  we 
have  followed  a  policy  of  drift — flinging  to- 
gether hasty  actions  to  meet  each  crisis  aa 
it  rose,  but  never  organising  ourselves  to 
anticipate  what  lay  ahead. 

We  must  know  on  what  terms  and  condi- 
tions it  would  be  safe  to  settle,  where  it 
might  be  wise  to  compromise,  where  we  must 
stand  firm.  Since  at  best  only  a  guarded 
settlement  is  possible,  we  must  also  think 
throtigh  the  interrelationship  of  the  various 
questions  we  face  in  different  parts  ot  the 
world.  The  problems  of  Asia  and  Europe,  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  of  disarmament 
and  threatened  aggression,  of  taxes  and  mili- 
tary readiness — these  and  other  problems — 
must  all  be  brought  together  into  a  world- 
wide balance. 

Of  the  many  things  that  must  be  thought 
through  to  achieve  this  worldwide  balance, 
none  is  more  important  than  the  relation- 
ship of  peace  and  freedom.  Sometimes  the 
two  seem  Bynonyn:ous.  Certainly  war,  with 
its  totalitarian  demands,  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  freedcHn. 

And  yet.  if  war  is  to  be  prevented  we  must 
know  when  to  accept  the  infringements  upon 
Individual  freedom  which  are  necessary  ao 
we  can  mobilize  our  power  in  time.  The 
strength  of  a  free  society  does  not  lie  in  the 
blind  tenacity  with  which  Its  members  cling 
to  their  own  individual  rights.  The  strength 
of  a  free  society  will  Xie  found  in  the  com- 
mon disciplines  that  freemen  accept  to  pre- 
serve that  society. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  terms  of  war  that  we 
must  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  freedom.  Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote 
"liberty  In  Itself  is  not  government.  In  the 
wrong  bands,  in  the  hands  of  the  unprac- 
ticed  and  undisciplined,  it  is  incompatible 
with  government."  The  proper  function  of 
government  is  to  regulate  society  ao  that 
each  person  is  able  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
his  or  her  own  mortal  potentialities. 

Over  the  last  half  century  or  more  our 
hopes  for  a  better  world  have  revolved  mainly 
around  material  advances.  We  have  ptsaaed 
this  technological  quest  to  the  point  where 
nothing  seems  beyond  man's  capacity — noth- 
ing physical  or  material,  that  la.  W*  can 
level  mountains,  irrigate  deaerta.  fly  taater 
than  the  speed  of  aound. 

Reflecting  thU  rage  for  technological  ad- 
vance, our  collagea  and  unlversltlea  have 
tended  more  and  more  to  emphaslaa  tech- 
nical skill  rather  than  thinking  abUlty. 

And  where  has  It  all  brought  usf 

It  haa  brought  ua  to  where  w*  live  In  fear 
that  thia  incredible  tnergy  at  man's  com- 
mand win  become  the  means  of  daatroyUig 
civil  iaatlon  as  we  know  it. 

Clearly  something  is  missing.  That  some- 
thing can  tuu^ly  be  still  more  power,  still 
newer  technological  advances.  The  some- 
thing we  lack  is  discipline,  the  capacity  to 
govern  ourselves  and  to  control  the  power 
that  is  already  ours.  And  does  not  the 
essential  failure  of  modem  education  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  forgotten  this  age-old 
truth,  that  man  is  free  only  when  his  power 
and  knowledge  are  properly  disciplined? 

The  outcome  of  the  cold  war  is  likely  to 
hinge  upon  our  recognizing— or  failing  to 
recognlae — this  truth.  Our  struggle  with 
the  SovieU  Ls  often  pictxired  as  ranging  the 
forces  of  freedom  against  the  forces  of 
t3rranny.  If  only  the  choice  were  that 
aimple — ^there  would  be  no  uncertainty  oC 
the  outcome. 

But  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  any 
program  made  necessary  by  the  cold  war.  we 
find  that  it  invariably  requires  subordi- 
nating personal  interests  to  the  national  in- 
terest. InvarUbiy  it  calls  for  giving  up 
something  to  preserve  the  freedcnn  we 
cherish. 

The  choice  we  face  is  not,  then,  one  of 
freedom  versus  slavery.  Our  choice  is  be- 
tween the  freedom  to  discipline  ourselves 


and  the  slavery  that  others  would  impose 
upon  us. 

Should  we  tna  to  discipline  ourselves,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  enemy  will  forge  the 
shackles  of  biting  iron  which  will  discipline 
us  only  too  well — and  for  only  too  long. 

Finally,  there  is  one  personal  thought  I 
wotild  leave  v?ith  you.  When  I  enter?a  thia 
college  §9  years  ago,  I  was  typical  of  many 
now  here.  I  was  the  son  of  an  immigrant. 
I  experienced  bigotry,  intolerance,  imd  prej- 
udice, even  as  so  many  of  you  have. 

Tnstfiad  of  allowing  these  things  to  embit- 
ter me,  I  took  them  as  spurs  to  more  strenu- 
ous effort.  That,  I  believe,  has  been  the 
moving  spirit  of  many  graduates  of  this  col- 
lege, who,  by  proving  their  merit  and  useful- 
ness, gained  envied  places  In  society. 

When  the  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  came  to  define  what  they 
considered  man's  unalienable  rights,  they 
chose  their  words  carefully — "life,  liberty, 
and  the  piu^uit  of  hairiness."  Not  "happi- 
ness." but  "the  pursuit  of  happiness."  They 
made  no  promises  of  Utopia,  they  promised 
only  the  c^portunity  to  better  one's  living. 

ITrom  time  to  time  men  arise  who  do  prom- 
ise Utopia,  if  one  will  only  put  oneself  in 
their  hands  to  be  done  with  as  they  please. 
So  speak  the  goldbrick  salesmen.  So  speak 
dictators. 

This  Ixing  your  charter  day.  may  I  suggest 
that  you  take  as  your  personal  charter  this 
priceless  privilege  of  being  able  to  better 
yourself  through  3four  own  striving.  No 
form  of  government  can  give  you  more  than 
that.  Do  aot  let  the  prejudices  and  even 
the  stupidities  of  others  embitter  you.  Even 
as  you  try  to  change  the  world  for  the  better, 
learn  to  adapt  yoiirself  to  the  world  aa  you 
find  it. 


TIm  Preseat  Afvicdtval  SitiiatioR 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  itoRTH  DAXora 
ZN  tBM  SBNATB  OF  TBS  UNTRD  STATU 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1153 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  speeches, 
one  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
TttTi]  and  one  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MrirDT]. 

These  talks  were  made  as  a  part  of  a 
series  of  special  broadcasts  on  the  agri- 
cultural situation,  and  were  carried  by 
a  network  of  stations  In  North  Dakota. 
Minnesota,  and  Montana  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association. 

Both  these  excellent  addresses  merit 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  special  broad- 
casts by  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, on  farm  prices  and  farm  pro- 
grams, carried  over  a  network  of  stations  in 
Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  un- 
der sponsorship  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association.  The  speaker  was 
EowAso  Thtx,  Republican  Senator  from 
Minnesota : 

"The  Inflation  places  many  a  problem  be- 
fore us.  TO  reestablish  our  agrlcultiiral 
economy  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  restore 
confidence  are  two  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems that  our  Government  must  face  at  this 
time.    We've  seen  the  farmers'  cost  remain 
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on  «  high,  mountain  peak  of  Inflation,  while 
the  prices  he  receives  for  the  commodltlee 
he  sells  have  In  some  cases  dropped  below 
parity.  This  is  particularly  true  right  now 
in  the  case  of  beef  cattle,  but  it  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  prices  of  other  farm  commod- 
ities s^h  as  grains. 

"We  have  reasons  to  be  concerned  over 
this  situation.  It  has  produced  a  fear  psy- 
chology that  la  dangerous  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy, we  need  to  get  at  the  facts  in  order 
to  eliminate  that  fear.  We  need  to  apply 
prompt  and  effective  remedy  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  farm  program. 

"The  record  shows  that  the  farm  prices, 
particularly  beef  prices.  haVe  been  steadily 
going  down  for  many  months,  and  the  more 
serious  effects  have  only  recently  been  felt. 
If  we  examine  the  facts,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  drastic  decline  in 
beef  prices.  That  came  about  largely  be- 
cause of  the  drought  and  the  consequent 
excess  of  marl^etlng  of  cattle,  resulting  from 
reduction  in  herds  In  the  drought-stricken 
areas.  Then,  too,  there  was  some  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  producer,  and  this  fear  softened 
the  beef  market  to  scare-selling  of  cattle. 

"In  the  main,  the  grain  market  softened 
because  of  a  policy  which  permitted  excessive 
Imports  of  oats  and  feed  wheat  from  Canada. 
We're  also  experiencing  the  full  effects  of 
unwise  action  of  the  administration  last  fall 
when  it  sold  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
corn  directly  in  competition  with  the  incom- 
ing new  corn  crop.  There  natwally  had  to 
be  a  drop  In  com  prices  when  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  dumped  corn  at  the 
very  time  the  fall  harvest  was  on.  There  is 
Just  no  reason  in  the  world  why  these  ad- 
verse market  trends  shovild  continue.  The 
number  of  livestock  is  not  out  of  proportion 
to  our  needs.  We  have  full  employment.  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  faced  with  addi- 
tional high  appropriations  for  defense  con- 
struction and  other  defense  expenditures. 
Therefore,  we're  going  to  continue  to  have 
full  employment.  That  means  that  we're 
going  to  have  a  consiunption  of  agricultural 
products  that  will  require  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  and  fiber  from  the  farms  of  the 
Nation. 

"Our  responsibility  In  Government  ts  to 
see  to  it  that  the  producer  is  not  liquidated 
In  the  process  of  producing  more  food  than 
the  consiuner  is  willing  to  buy  in  the  market 
places.  Out  immediate  program  must  be  to 
reestablish  order  in  the  selling  of  livestock 
so  that  the  market  will  firm  itself,  and  Jiust 
as  the  pork  market  firmed  itself  in  the  past 
12  months,  during  which  it  had  gone  from  a 
low  of  80  percent  of  parity  up  to  almost  100 
percent  of  parity  at  one  time  last  fall. 

"If  we  look  at  the  agricultural  situation 
as  a  whole,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  do  not  have  a  full  rounded-out  agricul- 
tural program.  We  will  not  have  such  a  bal- 
anced program  as  long  as  we  place  only  six 
commodities  on  the  mandatory  price-sup- 
port list,  and  leave  the  fate  of  the  other 
commodities  to  the  discretionary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  proposed  adding 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  to  the  mandatory  list. 
There  is  no  reason  or  Justification  why  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  (x  for  that  matter  any  other 
grain  that  is  storable  such  as  flax  or  soy- 
beans, should  not  be  included  on  the  man- 
datory list. 

"We  must  work  for  a  well-rounded  farm 
program,  a  program  that  will  particularly 
protect  the  family  tsrpe  farmer — the  man 
who  is  engaged  in  diversified  agriculture. 
It  Is  this  type  of  a  farmer  who  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  enhancement  of  the  fer- 
tility ot  his  land,  rather  than  in  seeing  it 
depleted  or  eroded.  It  is  this  typw  of  a  farm- 
er about  whom  we  should  all  be  concerned 
because  he  Is  the  forgotten  man  when  it 
comes  to  the  mandatory  price-support  pro- 
gram for  this  farmer,  such  as  dairyman,  beef, 
and  pork  producer  and  other  perishable  com- 


modities are  Jtist  as  basic  as  wheat,  cotton, 
peanuts,  or  any  of  the  other  six  so-called 
basic  commodities.  They  are  Just  as  basic 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  as  that  of  tAiose 
six  basics,  sxich  as  com,  wheat  and  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  or  tobacco.  So  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  go- 
ing to  continue  my  every  effort  fey  an  overall- 
balanced  program  that  will  assure  parity  of 
income  for  the  American  farmer." 

This  Is  one  in  a  series  of  special  broad- 
casts by  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives on  farm  prices  and  farm  programs 
carried  over  a  network  of  stations  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association.  The  speaker  was 
Kakl  Mundt.  Republican  Senator  from  South 
Dakota: 

"In  the  4  minutes  which  I  bare.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  activities 
which  have  been  and  are'  being  carried  on 
by  our  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  is  made 
up  of  Senators  from  farm  States.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  not  represented  by  some  Senator 
oh  our  committee.  I  think  it  is  a  good  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  proud  to  be  on  It  aa  a 
member  for  the  third  year. 

"One  thing  which  I  believe  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  long-range  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ican agriculture  Is  the  fact  that  farm  legis- 
lation originates  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  the  agricultural 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
which  hold  hearings  and  study  and  give 
initial  consideration  to  all  farm  bills.  As 
a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  that  either  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mittees could  ever  give  favorable  approval 
to  any  legislative  proposal  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  farmer  and  our 
agricultural  production  plan. 

"Of  course  our  present  price-support  leg- 
islation is  in  effect  until  January  1955.  but 
long  before  that  I  am  sure  oxii  committees 
will  begin  discussing  the  kind  of  program 
which  is  going  to  continue  after  1955. 

"So  far  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
owe  committee  has  been  making  quiet 
studies  in  the  specific  agricultural  problems. 
When  I  leave  this  microphone  in  a  few  min- 
utes, for  example,  I  will  be  returning  to  our 
committee  room  where  we  are  holding  hear- 
ings on  regulations  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  with  regard  to  insect  con- 
tamination of  wheat.  The  regulations  were 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  but  I  am  confldent  that  our  hearings 
are  going  to  change  that  attitude  of  the 
Food  and  Dnig  Administration. 

"There  has  been  great  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  grain  trade  generally  that  these  new 
regulations  would  tend  to  disrupt  the  order- 
ly marketing  of  grain  through  the  regular 
grain  channels.  This  week  we  have  heard 
testimony  from  the  officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  as  well  as  from  the 
grain  trade  too.  Today  we  are  hearing  tes- 
timony from  six  representatives  of  the  grain 
trade,  and  I  Just  read  into  the  record  a  few 
minutes  ago  a  telegram  from  Bill  Thatcher, 
of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Patil,  pointing  out  how  these 
new  regulations  would  be  definitely  injurious 
to  the  orderly  marketing  and  harvesting  of 
the  grains  in  the  great  grain  areas  of  this 
country. 

"Another  subject  that  our  committee  has 
interested  itself  in  is  that  of  the  shipment 
of  New  Zealand  beef  which  has  been  reach- 
ing this  country  from  Augtist  until  Novem- 
ber of  1952.  Some  time  ago,  we  directed  the 
committee  staff  to  assemble  all  these  facts 
about  this  importation  of  beef.  We  are  go- 
ing to  study  these  facts  as  they  are  made 
available  to  us  to  determine  what  effect  these 
beef  shipments  hare  had.  Lf  they've  played 


any  preconceived  parts  In  this  sharp  prte« 
drop  which  has  been  producing  so  mucit 
uneasiness  among  the  producers  of  beeC 
throughout  the  country.  So  far  we  do  know 
that  over  60  million  pounds  of  frozen  carcass 
beef  and  about  6%  million  pounds  of  bone- 
less beef  were  Imported  from  New  Zealand. 
We  know  too  that  for  some  strange  reason 
this  beef  was  not  sold  on  the  eastern  aea- 
coast.  but  was  dumped  right  out  in  the  heart 
of  the  beef-producing  country.  Well,  its 
Impact  in  forcing  down  beef  prices  would, 
of  course,  be  as  great  as  possible. 

"Our  committee  is  studying  this  beef  situ- 
ation also  from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to 
determine  what  new  regulations  can  be  msuto 
to  stop  the  difficult  competition  which 
farmers  are  getting  from  the  Importation, 
not  only  of  such  things  as  frozen  New  Zea- 
land beef,  but  by  importing  beef  from  Can. 
ada  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  Importation 
of  oats  and  other  grains  which  are  in  direct 
competition  with  these  producers  of  America. 

"These,  my  good  friends,  are  Just  some  of 
the  problems  that  on  the  Committee  oa 
Agriculture  we  study  from  day  to  day  aad 
from  week  to  week." 


Ratioul  Iiqairy  aad  Ike 
Wi*d< 


EXTENSION  OP  REAf  ARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  12,  1$S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Judge  Learned  Hand,  at  the  86th 
convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  made  a  noteworthy 
and  stirring  speech  on  "Rational  In- 
quiry and  the  Triumph  of  Wisdom."  An 
excerpt  from  this  exceedingly  fine  s];>eech 
has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Prank  Alt- 
schul,  of  the  Overbrook  Press,  Stamford. 
Conn.  This  excerpt  deals  eloquently  and 
with  deep  conviction  with  a  subject  oa 
which  I  have  frequently  spoken  in  thi« 
Chamber  and  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
excerpt  from  Judge  Hand's  speech 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  hoije  that  his  words  will  be  carefully 
studied  and  heeded  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the- Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Our  Nation  is  embarked  upon  a  ventur*. 
as  yet  unproved;  we  have  set  our  hopes  upon 
a  community  in  which  men  shall  be  given 
lukchecked  control  of  their  own  lives.  That 
community  is  in  peril;  it  is  Invaded  from 
within,  it  is  threatened  from  without;  it 
faces  a  test  which  it  may  fall  to  pass.  The 
choice  is  ours  whether,  when  we  hear  the 
pipes  of  Pan,  we  shall  stampede  like  a  fright- 
ened flock,  forgetting  all  those  professiona 
on  which  we  have  claimed  to  rest  our  polity. 

God  knows,  there  is  risk  in  refusing  to  act 
till  the  facts  are  all  in;  but  is  there  not 
greater  risk  in  abandoning  the  conditions  of 
all  rational  inquiry?  Risk  for  risk,  for  my- 
self I  had  rather  take  my  chance  that  soma 
traitors  will  escape  detection  than  spread 
abroad  a  spirit  of  general  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, which  accepts  rumor  and  gossip  in 
place  of  undismayed  and  unintlmidated  in- 
quiry. I  believe  that  that  community  ia 
already  in  process  of  dissolution  where  each 
man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  poaslble 
enemy,  where  nonconformity  with  the  ac- 
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cepted  creed.  poUtlcal  as  well  as  religious,  ta 
a  mark  of  disaffection;  where  denunciation, 
without  speciflcatlon  or  backing,  takes  the 
place  of  evidence;  where  orthodoxy  chokes 
freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  in  the 
eventual  supremacy  of  reason  has  become 
so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter  our  convic- 
tions in  the  open  lists  to  win  or  loae.  Such 
fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which  can  eat  out 
the  cement  that  binds  the  stones  together; 
they  may  In  the  end  subject  \is  to  a  despot- 
ism as  evil  as  any  that  we  dread;  and  they 
can  be  allayed  only  insofar  as  we  refuse  to 
proceed  on  suspicion,  and  trust  one  another 
until  we  have  tangible  ground  for  misgiving. 
The  mutvial  confidence  on  which  all  else 
depends  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  open 
mind  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  say  that  these  will  suffice; 
who  knows  but  we  may  be  on  a  slope  which 
leads  down  to  aboriginal  savagery.  But  of 
this  I  am  sure:  If  we  are  to  escape,  we  must 
not  yield  a  foot  upon  demanding  a  fair  field, 
and  an  honest  race,  to  all  ideas.  "Blame  not 
before  thou  hast  examined;  understand  first 
and  then  rebuke.  Answer  not  before  thou 
hast  heard;  Interrupt  not  In  the  midst  of 
speech."  Those  words  were  written  nearly 
a.OOO  years  ago:  they  came  out  of  an  expe- 
rience already  long,  and  refined  in  the  flrcs 
of  passion  and  conflict;  they  are  the  product 
of  a  wisdom  bought  by  ages  of  bitter  trial; 
and  by  that  wisdom  alone  shall  we  be  saved, 
we.  who  boast  ourselves  to  be  the  apostles  of 
a  faith  In  the  eventual  triumph  of  wisdom. 


Resehttioas   Adopted   by   the   Execatnre 
CeniBiittee   ef    tbc    AoMficaa   Jewish 


EXTQ«3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHBIAN 

or  KKW  Toax 
ZN  THE  sot ATK  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 19S3 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  a  fine,  pa- 
triotic organization  of  nationwide  scope 
and  membership,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee,  adopted  a 
number  of  resolutions  dealing  with  hu- 
man rights.  Communist  antireligious 
persecution,  including  anti-Semitism, 
and  immigration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd.  as  follows : 

RxsoLunoK  oif  HtmAN  Ricrts.  AooprzD  bt 
ExECirriva  CoMmrrEE  or  the  Ameucam 
JrwisH  CoMMrrrrc,  Mat  S,  1953 

As  a  result  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
United  States  at  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence in  1M5.  which  established  the  United 
Nations,  the  Charter  of  that  organization  set 
forth  a«  one  of  Its  basic  objectives  the  pro- 
motion of  "universal  respect  for,  and  ob- 
servance of.  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all,"  and  called  upon  its  mem- 
bers "to  take  joint  and  separate  action"  in 
ooc^ieration  with  the  United  Nations  to  that 
end.  In  the  implementation  of  this  objec- 
tive, the  United  States  has  played  a  prom- 
inent role,  and  Its  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  have  been  leaders  In  the  ef- 
fort to  formulate  a  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  United  Nations  human  rights  program 
is  being  misunderstood  as  a  threat  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause   It    Is    untrue.    Actually,    It    would 


strengthen  the  United  States  by  enlarging 
the  area  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
which  is  a  basic  objective  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  It  would  also  be  a  most  potent 
weapon  against  communism.  This  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  have  refused  to  approve 
the  U.  N.  Declaration  of  Human  Bights, 
which  the  free  nations  have  overwhelmingly 
accepted,  and  that  the  most  persistent  op- 
position to  any  Covenant  of  Human  BighU 
has  come  from  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  American  Jewish  Conunittee  endorses 
the  administration's  opposition  to  tlie 
Bricker  resolution.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  deeply  oonqfratA  over  a  possible  re- 
versal of  American  policy  with  respect  to 
hiunan  rights  covenants.  We  are  convinced 
that  such  a  reversal  would  seriously  weaken 
our  country's  moral  leadership  in  the  free 
world.  We  are  also  convinced  that  projjerly 
drawn  treaties  can  be  a  means  of  protecting 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  human  beings 
everywhere,  with  fxiU  preservation  of  our 
American  system  of  government. 

We  join  with  the  many  other  responsible 
civic  and  religious  groups  which  share  these 
views  in  urging  our  Government  to  adhere 
to  the  policies  that  have  gained  for  the 
United  States  the  respect  and  sxq>pQrt  of 
other  free  natlona. 

RcsoLTmoH   oM  OoaonnnsT  Airn-SEmriBx 

AND    REUciotJS    PntsccunoN    Adoptkd    bt 

ExBL'UTivE    CoMMrrrEZ    or   the    Amzkicam 

Jewish  CoMMrrrEz,  Mat  3.  1953 

In  an  open  confession  of  guilt,  the  new 

regime  In  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  has  quashed  the 

patently  fabricated  case  against  the  Moscow 

doctors  and  has  acknowledged  that  it  waa 

designed  to  promote  anti-Semitism. 

This  case  has  produced  a  profound  revul- 
sion in  world  public  opinion  since  the  world 
had  learned  from  the  Nazis  what  an  official 
program  of  anti-Semitism  portends  to  all 
rellgloiis  and  ethnic  minorities. 

The  American-Jewish  Committee  points 
out  that  althoxigh  the  fantastic  case  against 
the  doctors  has  been  dropped,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  dis- 
criminatory and  repressive  policies  pursued 
for  many  years  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  against  Jews  and  other  rellgioiis 
and  ethnic  groups. 

In  Poland.  Hungary,  and  other  satellite 
covmtrles,  purges  of  the  few  remaining  Jew- 
ish institutions  continue.  Absurd  charges 
against  Jews  and  Jewish  organizations  con- 
tinue to  be  hurled  by  the  Soviet  bloc  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
Soviet  and  satellite  press.  The  policy  of 
suppressing  Jewish  communal  and  ctiltiiral 
organizations  Initiated  a  number  of  years 
ago  remains  in  effect.  Emigration  from 
satellite  countries  has  been  completely 
stopped.  In  short,  the  fundamental  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  countries  toward  Je^Ts  and 
Judaism  have  not  changed. 

Recent  reports  from  some  of  the  satellite 
countries,  particularly  East  Germany,  indi- 
cate that  the  eqtially  abhorrent  persecution 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religiovis 
leadership  is  actually  being  intensifled. 

Until  all  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  are  given  religious  freedom  and 
full  protection  of  their  individual  himian 
rights,  the  American  Jewi&h  Committee  will 
continue  unabated  in  its  efforts  to  expose 
the  striking  variance  between  the  Soviet 
Union's  professed  opposition  to  racial  and 
religious  -discrimination  and  its  actual 
practices. 

BiBOLimoif    ON    iMicicaATioN    Adopted    bt 

Executive    CoManrrBK   or   the    American 

JEWISH  CoMicrxTEK,  Mat  S.  19SS 

The  Amoican  Jewish  Committee  deeply 

deplores  the  failure  of  Congress  to  respond 

to  the  widespread   public  appeals  for  basic 

revision    of    the    McCarran-Walter    Act    as 


promised  by  the  presidential  candidates  of 
both  political  parties. 

We  agree  with  President  Elaenhowerl 
characterization  of  this  act  as  **a  glaring 
example  of  the  failure  of  our  national  lead- 
ership to  llTe  up  to  high  ideals."  and  en- 
dorse the  specific  criticisms  of  it  conveyed 
In  his  letter  of  April  8  to  Senator  Abthub 
V.  Watkins,  chairman  o(  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  this  law  on 
the  grounds  that :  (1)  it  is  a  law  of  exclu- 
sion rather  than  of  immigration,  and  con- 
tinues special  national  preferences  incon- 
sistent with  traditional  American  concepts 
of  democracy:  (2)  it  creates  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  native-bom  and  natural- 
ized citizens:  and  (3)  it  establishes  unnec- 
essarily harsh  rules  for  deportation  without 
recognized  procedural  safeguards. 

Because  of  the  inherent  defects  In  the 
law  and  in  order  to  aid  friendly  European 
nations  burdened  with  problems  of  refugees 
and  overpopulation,  the  administration  has 
felt  itself  compeUed  to  urge  emergency  leg- 
islation which  would  admit  120,000  nonquota 
immigrants  a  year  for  the  next  2  years. 

We  regard  this  only  as  a  first  step  In  the 
liberalization  of  our  Immigration  policies. 
We  will  continue.  In  cooperation  with  .vol- 
untary organizations  of  all  faiths  and  with 
numerous  nonsectarian  groups,  to  press  for 
such  changes  as  are  required  to  bring  our 
immigration  laws  into  conformity  with  our 
country's  democratic  and  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions and  its  current  foreign-policy  objec- 
tives. 


Mr.  Heno|^  Resigns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  mVING  M.  IVES 

or  new  toek 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani^ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Afh- 
pendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mr.  Herzog  Resigns." 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  5. 1953.  The  editorial  praises 
the  splendid  record  of  Mr.  Paul  M.  Her- 
zog during  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 
as  follows: 

Ma.  pzazoc  Resicns 

The  Government  is  losing  a  capable  and 
useful  servant  In  the  resignation  of  Paul  M. 
Heraog  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  agency  which  interprets 
and  administers  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In 
the  language  of  President  Elsenhower  in  ac- 
cepting the  resignation,  Mr.  Herzog  "per- 
formed a  dilScult  task  ably  and  well." 

As  Chairman  of  the  NLRB  for  8  years,  Mr. 
Herzog  occupied  one  of  the  real  hot  spots 
of  Federal  service.  Diuing  that  time  the 
Board  administered  2  highly  controversial 
laws,  the  admittedly  prolabor  Wagner  Act 
for  2  years  and,  since  1947.  Taft-Hartley, 
which  placed  some  long-needed  restrictions 
and  limitations  on  union  activities. 

The  NLRB,  largely  because  of  its  Inter- 
iwetive  decisions  in  a  controversial  area  of 
economic  life,  was  showered  with  criticism 
both  in  the  days  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  un- 
der Taft-Hartley.  Much  of  this  criticism 
hardly  could  have  been  avoided.  It  was 
noted,  however,  that  the  charges  of  prolabor 
bias  leveled  at  the  agency  diminished  after 
Mr.  Herzog  took  over  as  Chairman.  And  the 
verbsJ  brickbats  aimed  at  him  since  passage 
of  tlxe  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  come  from  both 
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labor  and  numagement  Interests,  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  law  Is  being  administered  wltb 
an  even  hand. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  NLRB, 
partlciilarly  from  the  unions.  Is  that  It  has 
been  too  slow  In  handling  cases  presented  to 
It.  One  of  the  several  excellent  suggestions 
for  amending  Taft-Hartley  Mr.  Herzog  made 
to  Congress  would  go  far  toward  correcting 
that  situation.  It  was  that  the  Board  be 
allowed  to  cede  to  the  States  Jurisdiction  over 
controversies  in  predominately  local  trades 
and  Industries  where  the  impact  on  Inter- 
state commerce  is  small.  It  would  lighten 
the  Board's  case  load  considerably  and  should 
be  done. 

Perhaps  In  anticipation  of  Mr.  Herrog's 
Imminent  resignation  from  the  Government, 
Senator  Ivxs,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Board 
Chairman's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  last  week,  said  he  did  not 
think  "the  country  realizes  the  magnificent 
work  you  have  been  doing  in  bringing  about 
a  better  condition  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  nxanagement."  The  Senator 
added  the  hope  that  "sometime  the  true 
facts  will  be  known  so  that  you  can  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  great  and  valuable  public 
servant  that  you  are." 


The  Ghreaway  Prograa,  Chapter  if 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

CM'  IOWA 

IN  THE  SSNATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "McKay's  Gift  to  Idaho  Power 
Co.,"  written  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  8,  1953.  In  this  article  Mr. 
Stokes  has  some  unkind  things  to  say 
about  the  Eisenhower  administration's 
continuing  giveaway  prc^rams,  as  well 
as  some  kind  things  to  say  about  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aaoiv]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

McKay's  Out  to  Idaho  Power  Co. — Ancnv 
Asks  v  Movs  Is  on  To  Oivx  Awat  Bouldxr 
Dam,  BoNNEvnxc  Orand  Covtux,  and  Even 
TH«  TVA 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

This  town  Is  as  fuU  of  echoes  as  Hells 
Canyon. 

For  example,  that  conscientious  New  Eng- 
land Republican,  Senator  George  D.  Atken, 
of  Vermont,  cried  out  a  solemn  warning  In 
the  closing  hours  of  debate  over  the  offshore 
oil  bill,  sxiggestlng  that  turning  over  of  rich 
coastal  oil  lands  to  the  States  was  a  prelude 
to  further  raids  on  our  natural  resources.  He 
cited  proposals  to  grab  off  for  a  few  private 
utilities  our  great  public-power  projects — 
Niagara  Falls.  Boulder  Dam,  Bonneville, 
Grand  Coulee,  TVA. 

The  echo  came  back  at  once,  the  same 
day,  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay. 

He  revealed  that  so  far  as  he  and  the 
Elsenhower  administration  are  concerned, 
the  private  utilities,  specifically  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  can  have  the  last  big  power  site. 
Hells  Canyon,  o»>.the  Snake  River  along  the 
Idaho-Oregon  boundary,  which  the  previous 
administration  had  planned  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment develop  In  a  way  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  that  area. 


He  announced  that  he  la  withdrawing  a 
brief  filed  by  the  Truman  administration's 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar  Chapman, 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  op- 
posed giving  a  license  to  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  for  Its  utilization  of  Hells  Canyon.  That 
brief  showed  clearly  that  the  private  utility 
contemplated  only  a  piecemeal  development 
by  a  series  of  small  dams  that  would  not 
realize  the  potentials  of  Hells  Canyon  for 
power,  reclamation  and  navigation  as  would 
the  Government  plan. 

Secretary  McKay  thus  gave  the  cue  to  the 
FPC  which,  however,  hardly  needs  It  since 
that  Commission  now  has  been  effectively 
"packed"  with  the  recent,  appointment  of 
Jerome  K.  Kuykendall.  formerly  a  member  of 
the  State  of  Washington  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, who  succeeds  Thomas  C.  Buchanan, 
a  man  constantly  alert  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  new  FPC  member,  who  reportedly  agrees 
with  Secretary  McKay  on  Hells  Canyon, 
probably  will  weight  the  Commission  toward 
the  private-utility  viewpoint  on  major  Issues 
now  pending,  which  Include  St.  Lawrence- 
Great  Lakes  Waterway  power  as  weU  as  Hells 
Canyon. 

Hells  Canyon  had  been  regarded  as  the 
test,  and  Secretary  McKay's  decUlon  In  favor 
of  the  private  utilities  U  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely significant.  It  is  taken  by  utUlty 
lobbyists  here  to  mean  that  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  policy  wUl  be  to  severely 
cxirtaU  public-power  activity  and  stop  fur- 
ther expansion.  The  lobbyists  naturally  are 
delighted.  ' 

Now  back  to  Senator  Aiken  and  his  Sen- 
ate speech.  As  If  thinking  out  loud,  he 
raised  several  questions  that  he  regarded 
as  key  questions  In  reaching  his  decision  to 
vote  against  the  bUl  for  State  ownership 
of  offshore  oil  lands.  Bight  other  Republi- 
cans voted  the  same  way.  Perhaps  the  moat 
Important  question,  he  said,  was  this: 

"Is  the  effort  to  transfer  the  undersea  oil 
lands  from  Federal  ownership  to  the  States 
a  prelude  to  further  raldc  upon  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  by  Interested 
groups  of  people?  For  many  years  there  has 
been  building  up  In  this  coimtry  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  certain  groups  to  ac- 
quire unto  themselves  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States  which  have  always  be- 
longed to  the  people. 

"I  think  In  particular  of  the  plan  to  raid 
or  seize  Niagara  Falls.  The  efforts  now 
being  made  to  grab  the  power  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  development,  so  that  Instead  of 
all  the  people  getting  the  benefit,  a  vary 
few  will  receive  the  profits. 

"I  think  of  the  proposals  to  dispose  of 
great  public  powerplants,  such  as  Boulder 
Dam,  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  even 
the  TVA.  and  I  wonder  where  we  may  be 
headed  in  that  respect.  Other  groups  would 
take  unto  themselves  the  forests  on  our 
publicly  owned  lands  and  aU  the  minerals 
to  be  found  thereon. 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
great  effort,  this  great  raid,  which  has  been 
building  up.  will  reach  Its  climax  very  soon. 
I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower  will  soon 
be  under  greater  pressiu-e  to  permit  the  raid- 
Ing  of  natural  resources  than  any  other  Pres- 
ident has  been  put  under  for  a  generation. 
May  God  give  him  the  wisdom  and  the 
strength  to  turn  back  the  spoilers  when  they 
come  to  the  White  House  seeking  acqui- 
escence In  their  plans." 

Senator  Aiken  .knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
So  did  another  fellow  around  here  once  who 
put  it  rather  quaintly  In  one  of  his  bursts 
of  hyperbole  which  so  delighted  his  hearers — 
Harry  Tnmian — when  he  was  dedicating  a 
dam  In  Montana  on  his  transcontinental 
campaign  trip  last  autumn.  Pointing  to  the 
dam,  he  said: 

"You'd  better  take  a  good  look  at  It.  For. 
If  the  Republicans  come  In,  you  may  never 
see  another." 


Edncaliiwal  TelcvuMHi  Ckaaael 
RetenratioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  RISfARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb 
two  statements  setting  the  record 
straight  upon  educational  television 
channel  reservations. 

One  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  notice 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  the  other  is  a  statement  by 
the  chai.-man  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobbtI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

Bdqcational  TRLsvmoN  CH-onno. 

Reservations 

Fkdsbal  Communications  Commissk>n, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  11. 1953. 

Inquiries  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Indicate  a  belief  that  the 
reservation  of  television  channels  for  non- 
commercial educational  use  will  expire  oa 
June  a,  1963. 

This  is  not  the  case;  such  reaervattonR 
continue  Indefinitely. 

This  U  In  accordance  with  the  sixth  re- 
port and  order  of  the  Commission  In  the 
television  imxeedlngs  (Dockets  8734.  et  al.).- 

In  that  report  and  Its  third  notice,  the 
Commission  emphasized  the  need  for  non- 
commercial educational  TV  stations.  And  It 
held  that,  because  educational  institutions 
require  more  time  than  commercial  inter- 
ests to  prepare  for  television,  a  reservation 
of  channels  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  such 
stations  actually  come  Into  existence.  And. 
while  the  Commission  stated  that  such  a 
reservation  should  not  be  for  an  excessively 
long  period  and  should  be  surveyed  from 
time  to  time.  It  placed  no  limit  whatever 
on  the  duration  of  the  assignment  of  chan- 
nels reserved  for  noncommercial  educational 
operation. 

At  the  time  of  Its  final  television  decision, 
the  Commission  adopted  a  rule— applicable 
to  both  commercial  and  educational  assign- 
ments— ^whlch  provided,  with  limited  excep- 
tions, that  It  would  not  consider  any  peti- 
tion to  change  the  table  of  assignments  for 
1  year  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
rules.  This  was  done  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  concentrate  on  the  procewing. 
consideration,  and  grant  of  applications 
for  new  stations  in  both  categories.  That 
l-jrear  period  ends  on  June  3  next. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  reser- 
vations of  channels  for  noncommercial  edu- 
cational use  or  any  other  channel  assign- 
ments expire  automatically  on  that  date  or 
at  any  particular  time.  Under  the  existing 
rules  all  the  assignments  contained  In  the 
Commission's  table  of  assignments,  both  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  educational,  con- 
tinue without  any  limitation  on  their  dura- 
tion. 

The  significance  of  the  June  2  date  Is  that 
the  Commission  will  thereafter  give  consid- 
eration to  any  petitions  it  may  receive  to 
make  changes  In  channel  assignments  In  in- 
dividual localities.  This  applies  to  com- 
mercial as  well  as  educational  assignments. 
Any  such  proposal  will  necesslUte  rule- 
making proceedings.  In  such  cases,  the 
Commission  will  afford  all  interested  parties, 
including  appropriate  educational  organlza- 
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tlons  whlcli^  may  be  Involved,  an  opportunity 
to  partldpat*  and  be  heard. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  petitions 
which  may  affect  channels  reserved  for  non- 
commercial educational  purposes,  the  Com- 
mission win.  of  course,  be  guided  by  consid- 
erations of  the  basic  policy  which  led  It  to 
establish  the  educational  reservations. 

Statrscxnt  or  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobtt, 
Repurucan.  op  New  Hampshire.  Chairican. 
Senatb    CoMMirm    cm    Interstats    and 

FORXION  COMMI 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  11.  19SS. — On 
April  28.  1953,  I  wrote  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  a  letter  with  regard 
to  the  critical  need  there  was  to  dispel  the 
great  confusion  which  had  arisen  In  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  position  of  educa- 
tkmal  TV  after  June  2.  1953.  I  think  that 
national  Interest  demands  that  the  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  be  clarified  In  regiird  thereto. 
I  asked  the  Commission  to  promptly  an- 
noxince  publicly  a  strong  substantive  policy 
In  regard  thereto.  I  want  to  stress  that 
there  Is  no  specific  time  limitation  on  any 
of  the  reservations  for  noncommercial  edu- 
';  rational  television.  They  were  set  aside  for 
1*  an  indefinite  and  an  unlimited  period  of 
I  time.  They  do  not  automatically  expire  on 
June  2.  19fiS.  For  all  of  the  assignments 
contained  In  the  Commission's  Table  of  As- 
signments, both  commercial  as  well  as  edu- 
cational, were  made  without  any  particu- 
lar limitation  of  time  as  to  their  duration. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's rules,  and  will  remain  so  unless  and 
until  the  rules  and  general  principles  sup- 
porting the  reservations  are  changed  as  a 
result  of  appropriate  formal  proceedings. 

The  Commission  has  been  committed  to 
the  principles  of  allocating  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities eEcluslvely  for  educational  use  since 
16S8.  It  then  set  aside  certain  AM  chan- 
nels for  education.  In  1941  it  allocated  a 
number  of  FM  channels,  and  In  1945  it  re- 
served 30  percent  of  the  entire  FM  band  for 
noncommercial  ediicatlonal  use.  The  Com- 
Bilsslon's  decision  of  AprU  14.  1962.  setting 
aside  ths  243  TV  channels  was  a  further  ex- 
tension to  television  of  this  long-established 
policy  providing  special  allocations  of  broad- 
cast faculties  for  education.  And  this  waa 
done  following  lengthy  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings. In  that  decision  It  stated  In  detaU 
the  strong  principles  which  it  deemed  to  be 
"of  utmost  Importance  to  this  Nation"  sup- 
porting the  reservation  of  TV  channels  for 
education.  It  made  clear  that  they  had 
been  established  In  order  to  preserve  the 
Indispensable  opportunity  for  the  substan- 
tial development  of  a  system  of  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  stations.  (See 
particularty  para.  80.  38.  41.  42.  and  43 
of  the  Sixth  Report  and  Order.) 

The  misconception  as  to  the  assignments 
of  TV  channels  for  education,  referred  to 
above,  arises  from  misstatements  made  con- 
cerning a  general  procedural  rule  relating 
to  amendments  to  the  table  of  TV  assign- 
ments— ^tbe  so-caUed  1-year  rule.  This  pro- 
cedural rule  was  colncldentally  established 
at  the  same  time  the  Commission  adopted 
the  Table  of  Assignments.  It  provided,  with 
limited  exceptions,  that  no  petition  to  alter 
any  of  the  assignments,  the  commercial  as 
well  as  the  educational,  would  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  for  the  p>eriod  of  1  year 
fcrtlowlBg  the  effective  date  of  the  rules 
therein  established.  (See  pars.  30^314  of 
the  Sixth  Report  and  Order).  That  l-year 
period  ends  on  June  3,  1953. 

The  1-year  rule.  It  must  be  emphaslaed, 
has  absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  edu- 
cational reservations  will  remain  available. 
The  fact  that  the  l-fcar  freeae  on  petitions 


to  amend  the  table  expires  on  June  S.  195S, 
does  not  In  any  way  mean  that  the  educa- 
tional assignments  will  be  terminated  as  of 
that  date.  Under  the  Commission  rules, 
neither  the  reservations  nor  any  other  as- 
signments In  the  table  automatically  end  on 
June  3,  1953.  All  of  these  assignments, 
whether  noncommercial  or  commercial,  will 
continue  In  effect  as  the  rules  after  June  3 
without  any  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  ban  on  filing 
amendments  to  the  table,  persons  desiring 
to  seek  a  change  in  any  existing  assign- 
ment— educational  or  commercial — will  have 
the  procedural  right  to  petition  the  Com- 
mission to  make  such  a  change.  But  It 
must  be  made  absolutely  clear,  howev«-^ 
that  the  mere  fUlng  of  a  petition  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  deletion  or  change 
of  an  assignment.  Thus,  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  a  request  to  delete  or  change  an 
educational  assignment,  should  one  be  fUed. 
the  petitioner  would  be  required  to  demoii- 
strate  to  the  Commission  why  the  particular 
reservation  should  be  deleted  or  changed  in 
light  of  the  fundamental  general  principles 
requiring  and  supporting  the  special  edu- 
cational TV  reservations.  And  this.  It 
should  be  noted.  Includes  those  basic  con- 
siderations which  have  led  to  the  Oommls- 
sion's  long-established  policy  of  allocating 
broadcasting  facilities  for  education  as  well 
as  those  set  forth  In  its  decision  last  year 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  special  edu- 
cational reservations  of  television  channels. 

I  am  releasing  this  statement  which  I 
hope  win  dispel  this  confusion  which  haa 
arisen  concerning  the  most  important  decl- 
slcMi  made  In  the  history  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlsslon.  and  I  hope  It  wlU 
clarify  the  situation  once  and  for  aU. 

I  shall  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  each  and 
every  one  of  these  343  channels  for  educa- 
tion and  upon  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  FCC  Is  about  to  weaken  and  to  delete 
one  at  them  or  substitute  a  substantially 
less  valuable  channel  for  one  of  them.  I  shaU 
caU  for  a  full-scale  Investigation. 


A  QaestieB  of  hmeBitj 


EXTENSION  OP  RBkCARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OP  WEST  VntCINiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  M&y  II. 
1953.  c>n  the  proposed  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
immunity  statute  in  r^ard  to  testimony 
before  congressional  committees. 

It  is  a  very  careful  discussion,  and  be- 
cause it  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  matter, 
from  such  a  conservative  source,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  give  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportunity  to  read  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  QuxarnoN  or  iMmnnrr 

By  long  legal  tradition,  some  of  whose 
roots  go  back  to  RcHnan  law,  a  dtlsen 
charged  with  a  crime  Is  Immune  to  prosecu- 
tion based  on  certain  types  of  evidence. 

Sometimes  by  statute,  mere  often  by  com- 
mon law  decisions  In  ttM  courts,  our  Judicial 


system  has  ccme  to  recognlne  certain  con- 
versations as  privileged,  that  is,  they  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence  against  an  accused:  the 
words  a  man  speaks  In  his  confessional,  for 
example,  or  certain  conversations  between 
husoand  and  wife  or  between  client  and 
counsel.  A  man  cannot  be  torcea  to  testify 
against  himself.  In  many  Instances  a  public 
confession  cannot  be  used  afterward  as  evi- 
dence In  a  trial. 

The  law  of  Immunities  has  always  posed 
obstacles  for  public  prosecutors.  "The  con- 
stitutional protection  against  self-incrimina- 
tion can  be  used  as  a  broad  shield  to  protect 
not  only  the  man  accused  but  also  his  asso- 
ciates because  he  can  use  It  to  avoid  testi- 
fying sgainst  them.  The  narrowness  of  the 
inununity  can  also  be  an  obstacle,  since 
witnesses  wlU  hesitate  to  testify  against 
others  if  they  would  also  incrinanate  them- 
s::lves. 

Periodically  this  frustration  of  the  public 
and  Its  official  prosecutors  in  their  efforts  to 
run  down  evUdoers  brings  on  a  move  to  alter 
the  lew  of  Immunities  to  fit  what  seem  to  be 
the  needs  of  the  day. 

The  frustration  today  Is  the  parade  of 
witnesses  who  have  refused  to  testify  before 
congressional  investigating  committees. 
They  have  refused  to  testify  even  against 
others  for  fear  they  would  thus  lose  the 
shield  against  their  own  prosecution. 

So  there  Is  now  a  bill  In  Congress,. tap- 
proved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  allow  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees to  give  to  any  witness  a  blanket  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  as  a  result  of  any 
testimony  he  may  give  against  others  before 
those  conunlttees. 

The  Impulse  behind  this  bill  Is  under- 
standable, but  the  bill  itself  Is  dangerous. 

From  a  purely  practical  view,  it  would  open 
the  way  for  the  worst  of  abuses.  Under  such 
a  law  it  would  be  possible  for  those  who  have 
committed  crimes  to  use  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation as  an  escape  from  accountability. 
For  the  unscrupulous  it  would  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  connivance;  for  the  vindictive  it 
would  be  a  tonptatlon  to  bear  witness  as 
revenge.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  these  abuses 
would  be  guarded  against.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  those  abiises  would  be  made  possible. 

Nor  is  this  answered  by  the  argument  that 
at  divers  times  men  who  have  turned  States 
evidence  have  later  been  rewarded  by  lighter 
prosecution,  for  these  doubtful  deeds  are 
done  by  indlvidvial  judges  and  prosecutors: 
there  is  no  blanket  immunity.  And  even 
under  present  law,  a  witness  who  did  testify 
before  a  congressional  committee  about  him- 
self and  his  associates  wovild  have  his  con- 
trition weighed  in  the  balance  with  all  other 
Jtxigments  when  he  later  answered  in  court. 

But  the  practical  abuses  that  might  arise 
in  Congress  are  not  the  whole  of  the  evil. 
This  proposal  misinterprets  the  reasons  for 
the  traditional  immunities  and,  by  setting 
a  new  precedent,  would  undermine  the  more 
essential  doctrine  that  among  freemen  each 
man  Is  accountable  in  public  court  for  his 
actions. 

It  is  against  the  public  welfare  to  tempt 
a  man  to  perjury  by  demanding  that  he  tes- 
tify on  his  own  crimes  or  a  wife  that  slie 
testify  against  her  husband  or  a  priest  that 
he  violate  his  allegiance  to  God.  These  Im- 
munities are  granted  not  to  facilitate  the 
prosecution  of  crimes  but  to  prevent  the  law 
from  encouraging  crimes  and  to  provide  more 
safeguards  for  the  innocent. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  temptation  to  alter  this 
doctrine  of  immunity  in  a  moment  of  public 
arousal  to  fit  the  passions  of  the  moment. 
For  It  Is  quite  a  different  thing  to  establish 
precedent  for  a  doctrine  that  a  man  can 
absolve  himself  from  accountability  for  his 
own  crimes  merely  by  denouncing  those  who 
parUdpated  In  It  with  him. 
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At  U«t,  a  Undcr't  Market 

EXTENSION  OF  REIlCARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRESCOTT  BUSH 

or  CONlfSCTICUT 

nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
.4)pendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article  en- 
titled "At  Last  a  Lender's  Market."  writ- 
ten by  David  Lawrence  and  published  in 
last  evening's  Washington  Star.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  with  which  I  propose  to 
deal  in  somewhat  extended  remarks 
later.  Meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beiD«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
At  Last  a  Lent>er*s  Market — Hichek  Iima- 

■ST  Rates   Finally   RevnisB   20-Yeak   Ih- 

jxjsmcm  to  Thos*  Who  Havk  Monxt  To 

Lxini  rom  Psivatk  Oahv 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Perhaps  because  the  topic  Is  a  technical 
one.  the  most  significant  development  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  general  public.  It  is  a  (act  that  at  last 
the  wagea  of  money  have  finally  been  award- 
ed an  Increase.  While  wages  for  almost  every 
form  of  labor  have  gone  up,  the  wages  of 
savings — the  result  of  past  labor — have 
lagged. 

Most  persons  do  not  realize  that  money 
earned  and  saved  is  entitled  to  a  decent 
wage.  The  fruits  of  labor  are  as  important 
as  labor  itself.  Otherwise  communism  and 
state  socialism  prevaU  and  the  individual 
isn't  able  to  save  at  all. 

Today  there  is  a  catching  up  at  last  of  the 
wages  of  money.  The  cost  of  money  to  the 
borrower — known  as  interest — has  gone  up. 
Correspondingly  the  wages  of  money  to  the 
lender — the  income — has  gone  up  too.  What 
almost  everybody  doesn't  realize  is  that  the 
wages  of  money — the  interest  rate — has  for 
20  years  been  cut  down  below  the  true  mar- 
ket value  of  money.  This  has  been  done  de- 
liberately by  a  Government  control  policy 
that  ignored  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Also  at  the  same  time  the  income  from, 
money  hired  out  for  interest  has  been  di- 
minished by  the  Government's  requirement 
that  a  higher  and  higher  proportion  of  the 
income  from  interest  must  be  taxed. 

What  Is  a  famUiar  story  to  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  generally  is  overlooked 
by  the  average  observer — namely  that  when 
the  Government  borrows  money  at  a  specified 
rate  it  has  an  immediate  effect  on  all  other 
interest  rates  for  other  borrowings.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Government  announced  it 
would  borrow  91  billion  in  cash  at  314  per- 
cent on  a  30-year  bond.  The  offer  was  over- 
subscribed. 

It  wasnt  the  rise  of  Interest  offered  on  this 
single  billion  that  was  so  Important  by  it- 
self but  what  effect  It  had  and  will  have  on 
the  future  of  the  entire  structure  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  debt  involving  tremendous 
sums.  It  was  tantamount  to  recognizing  that 
money  has  been  earning  too  little  and  that 
hereafter  money  would  get  a  better  income. 
Immediately,  for  instance,  the  effect  was 
felt  on  Federal  housing  loans  and  mortgage 
loaiis  generally.  Veterans  loan  interest  went 
up  from  4  to  4V4  percent.  Interest  on  Gov- 
ernment housing  loans  rose  from  4V4  to  A\^ 
percent. 

Immediately  •  hue  and  cry  arose  from 
some  Of  the  political  folks— the  radical 
Democrats — who  saw  an  end  coming  soon  to 


the  flow  of  Government  capital  for  aocua- 
Istic  enterprises,  including  pubUc  owner- 
ship projects  that  are  first  cousin  to  th« 
state  socialism  of  either  the  Fascist  or  Com- 
nxunlst  type. 

But  the  truth  U  the  step  Just  taken 
emranclpates  a  vast  number  of  people — the 
lenders  or  savers — from  the  bondage  of  cheap 
money  and  infiatlon.  For  when  money  is 
made  cheap  deliberately  an  artificial  boom 
is  created  by  the  Government  itself  and 
I>rice8  erf  everything  go  sky  high. 

If  one  looks  at  the  political  side,  there  are 
more  votes  among  the  lenders  than  among 
the  borrowers  in  America.  Every  owner  of 
an  Insurance  policy  or  a  pension  contract  in 
a  sense  Is  a  lender.  This  Is  because  the 
money  that  is  put  out  at  interest  by  the  in- 
surance companies  cannot  earn  a  good  in- 
come if  the  rates  of  Interest  are  too  low. 
The  premiimi  charges  have  to  go  up,  too. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  savings  bank 
deposits  earned  a  decent  interest  rate.  There 
was  a  time,  too.  when  most  aU  banks  paid 
interest  on  time  deposits.  In  recent  years 
they  have  not  been  able  to  perform  the 
services  they  used  to  perform  without  charge 
to  the  small  depositor  largely  because  they 
found  that  they  could  not  reinvest  their 
deposits  and  earn  a  high  enough  income 
to  pay  their  expenses  and  earn  a  return  on 
the  capital  they  had  risked  in  their  institu- 
tions. 

All  along  the  line  the  low  Interest  rate  has 
had  Inflationary  results  which  have  damaged 
the  Incomes  of  widows  and  orphans  as  well 
as  other  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

80  far  as  increasing  the  coat  for  the  bor- 
rower is  concerned,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  one  pa3rs  out  interest  on  any  loan 
this  is  a  deductible  item  in  computing  taxes. 
A  person  who  pays  a  20-percent  Income-tax 
rate,  for  example,  would  be  able  to  take  a 
20-percent  deduction  on  interest  paid  and 
would  really  pay  a  net  rate  of  4  percent  al- 
though his  mortgage  is  on  a  5-percent  basis. 
When  the  present  high  taxes  are  taken  into 
account,  aU  interest  rates  stlU  are  running 
at  a  net  cost  to  the  borrower  that  ia  much 
lower  than  appears  on  Its  face. 

It  is  too  soon  to  forecast  the  full  effect 
of  a  sound  interest  rate  in  America  but  it  is 
not  too  early  to  say  that  a  sounder  posi- 
tion for  the  dollar  will  mean  a  sounder 
America  in  the  long  run  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  whole  investment  picture  for  the  in- 
dividual who  hires  out  the  money  he  has 
sweated  so  long  to  earn. 


Appobtment  of  William  R.  Wallace  to 
UUh  HaU  of  Fame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAIXACE  F.  BENNETT 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Sons  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers  added  another  honor 
to  the  many  that  have  come  to  one  of 
Utah's  pioneers  in  reclamation.  I  am 
sure  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  have,  over  the  years,  been  con- 
cerned with  reclamation  problems  have 
met  William  R.  Wallace.  He  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  88  years  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reclamation  in  Utah  and  in  the 
whole  country. 

On  April  8,  Mr.  Wallace  was  honored 
by  appointment  to  his  State's  HaU  of 
Fame,  and  the  bust  prepared  for  that 


occasion  was  presented  to  hioL  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
made  on  that  occasion  by  the  Honorable 
Bryant  8.  Hinckley,  another  distin- 
guished citizen  of  my  State,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 
Rkmabkb  or  Bbtant  S.  HntcKLrr,  Imtsodhc- 

INO  WZLXJAM  R.  WaLLACC 

It  is  an  unmerited  honor  to  participate  In 
this  program.  The  election  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  deserving  distinguished  people  is  a 
brUliant  idea,  conceived  and  carried  forward 
in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  unaelfishneea, 
which  well  becomes  the  Sons  of  the  Utall 
Pioneers.  There  is  something  magnanlmoiia 
and  heart  warming  about  paying  tribute  to 
deserving  people  while  they  are  Uving  rather 
than  laying  fiowers  on  their  bier.  The  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  is  a  noble  virtue. 
Appreciation,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the 
finest  word  In  the  English  language.  It  gives 
encoiiragement  to  youth,  comfort  to  old  age, 
and  makes  a  contribution  to  the  happiness 
of  the  world  that  cannot  be  measiured.  AU 
who  engage  in  this  service  of  showing  appre- 
ciation to  their  benefactors  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  on  this  plat- 
form honored  educators,  literary  men,  com- 
posers, archeologlsts,  and  scientists,  all  highly 
deserving  and  greatly  distinguished  for  their 
achievements. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  for  his 
services  as  a  citizen.  That  is  at  once  a  very 
unique  and  high  distinction. 

When  those  who  come  after  us  visit  the 
Hall  of  Fame  and  read  the  inscription.  "Hon- 
ored for  his  service  as  a  citizen,"  they  will 
pause  and  ponder  and  ask,  "What  did  he 
do?"    Let  us  see: 

William  R.  Wallace  Is  the  son  of  pioneer 
parents  and  is  a  pioneer  in  his  own  right. 
He  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  88  years  ago 
this  coming  December.  At  the  age  of  15  be 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Utah. 
The  university  in  those  days  did  not  have  • 
track  team,  or  "WiUie"  would  have  starred 
as  a  sprinter.    He  was  a  brilliant  boy. 

Academic  honors  have  crowned  his  later 
years.  In  1948  bis  alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree.  And  later.  In 
1952.  the  UUh  State  Agricultural  Collece 
conferred  an  honorary  doctorate. 

All  his  long  life  he  has  been  •  careful 
and  diligent  student  of  men  and  affairs  and 
has  gathered  a  private  library  of  great  value. 

He  has  traveled  far  and  mingled  with  the 
great  and  the  near  great  of  many  lands  and 
never  has  been  at  a  disadvantage.  He  is  an 
educated  man. 

Sixty-two  years  ago  he  married  Annie 
McChrystal,  a  winsome  and  wonderful  young 
woman,  who  walked  by  his  side  for  40  years. 
She  died  20  years  ago.  They  reared  four 
sons — all  honorable  and  distinguished  men. 
This  is  an  important  accomplishment.  He 
is  a  wonderful  father. 

Early  in  life  he  engaged  in  buslneas  and 
aoon  won  his  way  to  affluence  and  financial 
leadership.  In  his  business  career  be  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  this  State.  He  Is  a  succeesful 
businessman,  eminently  so. 

aCCLAMATIOIt 

His  greatest  work  is  in  the  field  of  recla- 
mation.    He  is  a  pioneer  in  reclamation. 

In  1910,  William  R.  Wallace  and  five  other 
citizens  were  appointed  by  Gov.  William  Spry 
to  promote  the  use  of  waste  water  in  the 
State.  In  1923,  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Utah  Water  Storage  Commission.  Later,  t 
member  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission, 
and  was  president  of  the  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  Utah's  representative  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Recla- 


mation Aaaodatlon.  For  more  than  80  yean 
he  has  been  active  in  the  Improvement  of 
Utah's  water  laws. 

The  record  shows  that  for  more  than  40 
years  Mr.  Wallace  has,  with  rare  singleness 
of  purpose,  devoted  himself   to  this  cause. 

Tom  Jensen  tells  me  that  there  Is  not  a 
reclamation  project  of  any  consequence  in 
the  United  SUtes  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  not 
visited  and  studied  to  see  what  might  be 
helpful  to  us,  and  that  he  has  traveled 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  given 
generously  of  his  time  and  his  great  talent, 
and  paid  his  own  expenses. 

Ladlec  and  gentlemen:  There  is  something 
in  that  kind  of  service  that  you  cannot  buy 
with  money  or  command  with  authority. 
We  voice  this  regret:  It  is  too  bad  that  one 
so  useful  and  so  devoted  to  such  important 
work  should  ever  grow  old. 

Mr.  Wa'lace  has,  through  his  ability  and 
his  steadfast  dedication  to  this  cause,  made 
contribution  to  the  water  conservation  of 
the  State  that  no  other  man,  living  or  dead, 
has  made. 

All  who  are  asaembled  here  today  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  service.  He  is  the  dean  of 
reclamation.  This  is  what  they  say  about 
him: 

Nineteen  jtmn  ago  Henry  Blood,  then  Gov- 
ernor Ot  the  State  of  Utah,  said : 

"The  vision  of  this  man  has  served  and  Is 
protecting  the  people  of  our  State.  He  saw 
the  danger  of  aridity  advancing  to  thwart 
the  purpose  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State. 
Perhaps  no  nun  has  studied  more  keenly  and 
continuously  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Utah 
and  her  people,  nor  has  any  felt  more  deeply 
and  sympathetically  the  trials  inci- 
dent to  conquering  the  desert  and  making 
it  literally  blossom  as  the  rose. 

''A  little  while  ago  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  never  in  all  his  civic  career  had 
William  R.  Wallace  received  the  slightest 
remuneration.  I  could  not  buy  his  ticket; 
I  could  not  pay  his  hotel  expenses.  He  was 
there  in  Washington  as  a  citizen  of  Utah, 
bearing  his  own  expenses  and  assisting 
mightily  in  our  work.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge here  and  now  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wallace  in  connection  with  the  securing 
of  something  like  $14  mUlion  of  reclamation 
money  was  the  turning  point  in  our  efforts." 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
acknowledging  appreciation  for  the  services 
rendered  the  State  by  this  distinguished 
citizen,  in  which  they  said: 

"The  people  of  this  State  and  of  the  inter- 
mounUln  SUtes.  and  in  fact  of  aU  the  west- 
em  part  of  this  country,  wUl  ever  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  all  that  he  has  ac- 
complished for  their  benefit  and  that  of 
their  descendants." 

It  well  becomes  the  Governor  of  the  SUte 
to  eulogize  him,  and  the  legislature.  In  for- 
msl  reeolution,  acknowledge  the  State's  ob- 
ligation to  him;  but  it  remains  for  the  Sons 
of  the  Pioneers  to  show  appreciation  in  an 
imperishable  way  by  giving  him  a  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  where,  through  all  the 
generations,  he  wUl  speak  to  us  in  bronze. 

WHAT   WC  BAT  OF  HIM 

William  R.  Wallace  is  a  sUtesman  in  the 
loftiest  and  best  interpreutlon  of  that 
word:  a  nnn  of  vision  and  courage,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Therein 
lies  the  secret  of  his  distribution.  That  is 
the  source  of  his  gratuitous  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  InteresU  of  this  State,  a  service 
which  will  perpetuau  his  name  forever. 
This  sense  of  civic  responsibility  is  the  high- 
est duty  of  the  individual  in  a  democracy. 
These  are  the  men  we  delight  to  honor. 

He  holds  in  happy  combination  the  ar- 
tistic and  the  practical,  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  motivated  always  with  a  profound  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  manifested  In  deeds  of 
service.  His  record  sUnds  without  a  paral- 
lel In  this  respect. 


Have  you  ever  looked  upon  the  txirbulent 
waurs  of  the  Colorado  River  in  fiood  season 
without  feeling  how  puny  is  the  arm  of 
man?  He  has,  and  with  dauntless  courage 
he  has  said  to  himself,  "I  shaU  never  be 
satisfied  until  every  drop  of  that  water  is 
put  to  beneficial  use."  He  could  see  the 
place  for  it  and  how  to  get  it  there.  My 
friends,  that  Is  the  faith  that  moves  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  was  a  proud  thing  indeed.  The  time 
came,  when  to  be  a  Roman  was  greater  than 
to  be  a  king.  After  twenty  centiules  of  prog- 
ress, one  of  the  proudest  earthly  titles  is  to 
be  an  American  citizen.  For  one  to  add 
dignity  and  distinction  to  that  title  is  to 
earn  the  everlasting  confidence,  gratitude, 
and  affection  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  present  to  you  today 
William  R.  Wallace,  Utah's  first  citiaen. 


Tbc  VFW  Commander  ia  Chief  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MAssACRVsrrri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1953 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  James  W.  Cothran,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Congress  for 
adequate  funds  for  the  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  of  veterans: 

VcmuNS  or  Foreign  Wakb 

or  the  UNrrxD  States. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  11.  1953. 
Hon.  Eorrn  Nouxse  Rogers, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mas.  RooBBs :  I  am  making  a  personal 
appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  hospiui  and 
medical  program  for  veterans  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  19&3,  beginning  July  1, 
1953,  will  soon  be  under  consideration  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Offices  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  or  before  May  25. 

In  view  of  a  sharp  curtailment  in  the 
hospital  and  medical  program  dviring  fiscal 
1953  and  the  prospecU  of  further  reductions 
in  fiscal  1954  appropriations,  veterans  in 
general,  and  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  particular,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  for  veterans.  During 
fiscal  1953  some  2300  VA  hospital  beds  were 
closed  and  related  persoiuiel  terminated 
while  thousands  of  tubercular  and  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  veterans  were  needing  medical 
treatment.  They  constitute  a  hazard  to 
their  families  and  neighbors.  The  VA  Di- 
rector of  Medicine  and  Surgery  stated  that 
K  was  necessary  to  close  these  beds  and  ter- 
minate the  related  personnel  because  of 
Inadequate  funds.  There  are  some  who  con- 
tend that  Inefficiency  and  poor  management 
are  responsible  for  this  situation.  Regard- 
less of  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  l>eds  have  been  closed 
down  and  personnel  tetmlnated.    Ttxe  vct« 


eran  In  need  of  medical  treatment  Is  the 
Innocent  bystander. 

On  February  19  a  motion  from  the  fioor 
to  increase  by  flO  million  the  deficiency 
appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  The 
hospital  and  medical  program  for  veterans 
has  been  under  fire  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  The  new 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  a  closely  guarded  secret  but  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  propose  a  further  re- 
duction of  many  addltlotuil  millions.  If 
this  happens  it  would  seem  ineviUble  that 
additional  thousands  of  hoepiUl  beds  wUl 
be  closed  down  and  related  personnel  ter- 
minated, together  with  a  further  postpone- 
ment of  promised  out-patient  treatment. 
AU  of  this  gives  rise  to  our  very  grave  con- 
cern. It  would  be  tragic  if  a  policy  were 
adopted  in  the  name  of  economy  which 
would  deny  our  veterans  treatment  in  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  when  there  are 
no  other  public  facilities  available  and  said 
veterans  are  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  in 
private  hosplUls. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  the  great  majority  of 
veterans  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals are  either  service-connected,  or  suffering 
from  tubercxilosis,  mental  disturbances  and 
chronic  diseases  which  require  long  p>eriods 
of  hospitalization.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  95  percent  or  more  of  all  vet- 
erans undergoing  treatment  in  veteran  hos- 
pitals are  either  entitled  to  treatment  be- 
cause of  service-connected  disabilities  or,  in 
the  case  of  nonservice-connected  disabilities, 
cannot  aflorc  to  pay  even  in  part  for  the 
high  cost  of  medical  treatment.  Can  anyone 
honestly  believe  that  20  mlUion  veterans  are 
depending  on  approximately  115,000  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospiUl  beds  for  their 
medical  requirements?  The  facte  are  that 
millions  of  veterans  have  never  sought  ad- 
mission to  a  Veteran's  AdnUnistratlon  hos- 
pital and  probably  never  wilL  Your  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  testimony  of  Adm. 
Joel  T.  Boone,  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nUnlstration  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  in  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  February 
18-19  and  25,  1953. 

I  am  positive  that  most  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  in  favor  of 
providing  hospitalization  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  our  Nation's  defenders,  especially 
when  they  cannot  afford  to  pay.  even  in 
part,  for  today's  high  cost  of  medical  treat- 
ment. I  am  not  attempting  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress how  much  money  should  be  appro- 
priated to  adequately  provide  for  the  hospi- 
Ul and  medical  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  do  strongly  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  regardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  be  authorized  and  directed  to  reopen 
and  sUff  those  hospital  beds  which  were 
closed  in  fiscal  1953  and  to  keep  in  oper- 
ation, fully  sUffed.  all  available  Veterans' 
Administration  hosi>iUl  beds,  including  new 
construction,  throughout  fiscal  1954.  If  such 
action  is  taken,  without  loopholes,  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospiua  beds  will  be- 
come available  for  use.  The  controversy  over 
whether  the  present  trouble  is  inadequate 
funds  OT  mismanagement  can  be  resolved 
between  the  executives  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  as  experience  and 
investigation  warrant.  I  hope  we  can  count 
on  you  to  support  a  hospiUl  and  medical 
program  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  wiU  staff  and  keep  open  all  avaUable 
beds  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  of 
1954. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.   Cothkak, 
Commander  in  Chief, 
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Cui  AnyoM  Hoaestfy  BeBeve  That  20 
RfillMn  Vetenat  of  Ow  Wan  Are  De- 
pcndiaf  oa  Appruximatdy  115,000 
VetcTMt'  AdwustratiM  Hospital  E«4t 
(or  Tkeir  Medical  Rcqairements? 


EZTENSICM^  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mtKSTX.TAI(U 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  eontroversy  that  has  de- 
veloped regardin^r  veterans  expenditures, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  by  James  W.  Cothran.  com- 
mander In  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States: 

VnxBAjn  or  Tomxtan  Wabb 

or  THs  Unttzd  &tArwa, 
Kantaa  City.  Mo..  May  11,  1953. 
Hon.  Jambb  E.  Van  Zandt, 

Member  of  Conyresa,  House  Office 
BuOdiny,  Wcuhinyton,  D.  C. 
DcAS  Mb.  Van  Zandt:  I  am  making  s  p«r- 
■onal  appeal  to  you  tn  behalf  of  the  hoepltal 
■nd  medical  program  for  yeterans  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  appro|»1atlon  Wll  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1983.  beginning  July  1, 
1953,  will  soon  be  under  consideration  by 
the  Subcmnmittee  on  Appropriations  for  In- 
dependent Offices  and  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  or  before  Ifay  26. 

In  Tlew  of  a  sharp  curtailment  In  the  hoe- 
pltal and  medical  program  during  fiscal  1953 
and  the  prospects  of  further  reductions  In 
fiscal  1964  appropriations,  veterans  In  gen- 
eral, and  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
elgn   Wars   In   particular,   are   gravely   con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  treatment  for  veterans.    During 
fiscal  1953  some  2,300  VA  hospital  beds  were 
closed    and    related    personnel    terminated 
while  thousands  of  tubercular  and  neuro- 
psychiatrlc  veterans  were  needing   medical 
treatment.    They  constitute  a  hazard  to  their 
— families  and  neighbors.    The  VA  Director  of 
Medicine   and   Surgery   stated   that   It    was 
necessary  to  close  these  beds  and  terminate 
the  related  personnel  because  of  Inadequate 
funds.    There  are  some  who  contend  that  In- 
efficiency and  poor  management  are  respon- 
sible for  this  situation.    Regardless  of  who  Is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  beds  have  been  closed  down  and  per- 
sonnel terminated.     The  veteran  In  need  of 
medical  treatment  is  the  innocent  bystander. 
On  February  19  a  motion  from  the  floor 
to  Increase  by  $10  million  the  deficiency  ap- 
prcpriatlon  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.    The  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  for  veterans  has 
been  under  fire  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Appropriations.      The    new 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  a  cloeely  guarded  secret  but  indications 
are  that  it  will  propose  a  further  reduction 
of  many  additional  millions.    If  this  happens 
It    would    seem    Inevitable    that    additional 
thousands  of   hospital   beds  will   be  closed 
down  and  related  personnel  terminated,  to- 
gether   with    a    further    postponement    of 
promised  outpatient  treatment.     All  of  this 
gives   rise   to   our   very   grave   concern.     It 
would  be  tragic  if  a  policy  were  adopted  In 
the  name  of  economy  which  would  deny  our 
veterans   treatment    in   VA   hospitals   when 
there  are  no  other  public  facilities  available 
and  said  veterans  are  unable  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment in  private  hospitals. 


Aecordtng  to  an  c^dal  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration  the  great  majority  of  vet- 
erans in  VA  hospitals  are  either  service-con- 
nected, or  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  mental 
dlsturlMnces,  and  chronic  diseases  which  re- 
quire long  periods  of  hospitalization.  It  la 
conservatively  estimated  .^at  95  percent  or 
more  of  all  veterans  undergoing  treatment 
In  veterans  hospitals  are  either  entitled  to 
treatment  becaiise  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, or  in  the  case  of  non-service-con- 
nected dlsablHties.  cannot  afford  to  pay  even 
in  part  for  the  high  cost  of  medical  treat- 
ment. Can  anjrona  honestly  believe  that  30 
million  veterans  are  depending  on  approxi- 
mately 115,000  VA  hospital  beds  for  their 
medical  requirements?  The  facts  are  that 
millions  of  veterans  have  never  sought  ad- 
miaalon  to  a  VA  hospital  and  probably  never 
will.  Tour  attention  is  invited  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone,  Director  of 
the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
In  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  February  18-19  and  25, 
1953. 

I  am  positive  that  most  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  In  favor  of  pro- 
viding hospitalization  and  medical  treatment 
for  ovir  Nation's  defenders,  especially  when 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay,  even  In  part,  for 
today's  high  cost  of  medical  treatment.  I 
am  not  attempting  to  tell  the  Congress  how 
much  money  should  be  appropriated  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  program  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  do  strongly  suggest,  however,  that 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated, the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  be  authorized  and  directed  to  reopen 
and  staff  those  hospital  beds  which  were 
closed  In  fiscal  1963,  and  to  keep  in  operation, 
fully  staffed,  all  available  VA  hospital  beds, 
including  new  construction,  throughout 
fiscal  1964.  If  such  action  is  taken,  without 
loopholes,  all  VA  hospitals  beds  will  become 
available  for  iise.  The  controversy  over 
whether  the  present  trouble  is  inadequate 
funds  or  mismanagement  can  be  resolved  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  Government  as  experience  and  Investiga- 
tion warrant.  I  hope  we  can  count  on  you  to 
support  a  hospital  and  medical  program  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  that  will  staff 
a.nd  keep  open  all  available  beds  during  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  of  1954. 
8inc«Tly  yours, 

Jaaus  W.  Cothxan, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


Veterans*  Administratioii  AppropriatioBS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
embarrassed  to  ask  permission  to  include, 
witli  a  reprint  of  my  own  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  VA  appropriations,  the  fol- 
lowing reprint  of  a  statement  made 
on  the  floor  on  April  16  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Holt], 
The  attacks  upon  me,  and  upon  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  point  out 
that  the  disabled  veteran  himself  is  the 
principal  loser  in  the  wasteful  programs 
of  the  present  Veterans'  Administration, 
have  approached  so  closely  to  slander 
that  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  peo- 
ple 10  read  a  statement  by  one  of  the 
young  and  able  Members  of  the  Congress, 
a  veteran  himself  of  both  World  War  II 


and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  a  wearer' 
of  the  Purple  Heart. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLTl  for  his  prompt  and  kindly  defense. 
I  report  to  him  that  it  corresponds  with 
the  attitude  of  more  than  80  percent  of 
those  who  have  written  me  since  my  first 
statement  on  April  1.  Practically  all  of 
these  writers  are  veterans. 


Tkc  St  Lawrcace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILET 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
later  during  this  week  to  announce  the 
date  next  week  when  there  will  be  held 
a  final  day  of  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  legislation. 
At  this  hearing,  representatives  of  the 
Government  agencies  and  Interested 
Members  of  Congress  will  testify. 

The  resounding  approval  which  has 
been  given  to  this  legislation  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  Cabinet  has  come  aa 
welcome  news  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
individuals  and  organizations  through- 
out our  country  who  recognize  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  our  joint  develop- 
ment with  Canada  of  the  greatest  re- 
maining untapped  resource  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Development  of  that  resource  is  essen- 
tial for  America's  national  defense  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  our  country.  It  la 
essential  in  particular  for  the  future 
well-being  of  inland  America,  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Recently,  Washington  played  host  to 
the  Second  Annual  Heartland  Confer- 
ence, conveyed  by  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  AssoclaUon  and  Its 
many  friends  throughout  the  land. 

This  Heartland  Conference  focused  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  this  great 
region  and  on  our  effort  to  meet  those 
problems  notably  through  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Joint  Canadian-United 
States  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Second  Heartland  Confer- 
ence as  published  by  the  host  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association. 

I  append  to  It  the  text  of  an  article 
which  I  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  joint  sea- 
way, as  published  in  the  Heartland  Mag- 
azine— a  handsome,  highly  readable, 
United  States-Canadian  quarterly,  whose 
first  Issue  has  just  been  released. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
g  am  and  my  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ii-  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PaocaAM:  Second     Hcabtuocd     CoMmxNcx. 

HoTix  aTATLiH,  Washimgtov.  D.  C,  Ann. 

30,  1953 

10   A.   K. 

Symposium  on  the  St.  Lawrence  project — 
Capital  room.  Presiding:  Senator  Chaklxs 
PoTTEH,  Michigan.  Participants:  John  E. 
Burton,  chairman,  the  Power  Authority  ot 


the  State  of  New  York;  Robert  H.  Saunders, 
C.  B.  B.,  Q.  O..  chairman,  the  Hydro-Bectric 
Poirer  Oommissioo  ot  Ontario;  Gerald  J. 
Lynch,  Ford  Motor  Oo. 

Progress  of  Labrador  ore  development — 
Capital  room.  Motion  picture  In  color. 
Oommentury  by  Morris  Bradley,  M.  A.  Ban- 
na OO. 

ii:so  r.  ic 

Luncheon — South  American  room.  Pre- 
siding: Senator  Alkxai«i>x>  Wiixt.  Wisconsin. 
Speakers:  I>ouls  Bromfleld.  Famous  American 
novelist;  Hugh  MacLennan,  distinguished 
Canadian  author. 

a  V.  M. 

Panel  discussion — South  American  room. 
Economic  Problems  of  Inland  America  and 
United  States-Canadian  Trade  Relations. 
Presiding :  Senator  Bdwaso  Thtb,  Minnesota. 
Participants:  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Premier 
of  Ontario:  Gov.  G.  Mennen  WUliams,  of 
Michigan,  and  governors  of  other  middle 
Western  States;  Edward  S.  Mason,  detm. 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration 
and  professor  of  economics.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

•  :45  p.  ic. 

Dinner — Presidential  room  (Informal). 
Presiding:  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Castle,  president. 
Northern  Minnesota  National  Bank.  Invo- 
cation: Rev.  Charles  Lowry.  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church.  Remariu :  Senator  Roenrr 
A.  Tatt,  Ohio.  Introduction  of  guests:  Hon. 
Alben  W.  Berkley.  Remarks:  Dr.  N.  R. 
Danlellan,  editor,  the  Heartland.  Address: 
Hon.  Llonil  Chevrler,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Transport.  Conclusion:  Hon.  Alben  W. 
Barkley. 

Thb  8i.  Lawbskcs  Pbojbct  Will  Bs  Built 
(By  U.  8.  Senator  AtaxANoni  Wosr) 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  fortu- 
nate in  sharing  together  one  of  the  grandest 
natural  resources  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
When  I  stood  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the 
river  and  watched  that  mighty  river  cascade 
Ita  foamy  waves  over  the  Long  Sault  Rapids 
I  thought  "God  hath  wrought  a  miracle  for 
the  service  of  man."  But  In  man's  profligate 
treatment  of  nature>i  bleaslngs  we  have 
failed  to  put  this  mighty  river  to  work. 

I  am  informed  that  at  that  one  spot  the 
manpmwer  of  S3  million  Chinese  coolies  goes 
to  waste.  How  we  could  use  the  labor  of  so 
many  Chinese  In  our  own  fight  against  com- 
munism. And  the  waterway,  the  least  ex- 
pensive highway  of  commerce,  would  save  us 
millions  of  doUars  annually  in  transporta- 
tion costs. 

The  United  States  Is  most  lucky  In  having 
the  forward-looking  people  of  Canada  as 
neighbors.  No  task  Is  too  great  for  our  gal- 
lant ally.  I  can  weU  understand  the  quality 
of  statesmanship  that  led  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament to  approve  unanimously  the  legisla- 
tion to  build  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  alone. 
As  a  United  States  Delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Assembly.  I  had  the  prlvUege  of 
working  with  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  Hon.  L<ester  Pearson,  who.  as 
Prwldent  of  the  Assembly,  made  an  indeU- 
bte  mark  for  fairness  and  fearlessness. 

It  Is  this  quality  of  ialmess  and  fearleaa- 
nees  among  our  colleagues  In  the  Canadian 
Government  that  leads  me  to  hope  that  the 
door  may  stlU  be  left  open  for  the  United 
States  to  come  into  partnership  with  Canada 
in  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. I  am  Informed  that  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  has  generously. offered  to  cooperate, 
provided  It  does  not  entail  delay  In  either  the 
power  project  or  the  seaway.  On  January  9 
the  External  Affairs  Department  gave  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  press: 

"President  Truman's  observation  In  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  that  there  Is  still 
an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  Join 
In  building  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  been 
noted  by  the  Canadian  Government.  Vari- 
ous other  proposals  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress for  United  SUtes  participation  in  the 


St.  Lawrence  seaway  have  alao  oome  to  the 
attention  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

"WhUe  the  Canadian  Government  la.  of' 
course,  prepared  to  discuss,  in  appropriate 
circumstances.  Joint  participation  in  the 
seaway,  the  demand  for  power  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  international  rapids 
power  development  Is  so  urgent  that  the 
Canadian  Government  Is  most  reluctant  to 
engage  in  cny  discussion  which  might  delay 
the  progress  of  the  plan  now  under  way  for 
the  development  of  power  in  the  interna- 
tional rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"Once  an  entity  Is  designated  and  author- 
ised to  proceed  with  construction  of  the 
United  States  share  of  the  power  works,  if 
the  United  States  wishes  to  put  forward  a 
specific  proposal  differing  from  that  put  for- 
ward by  the  Canadian  Government  for  the 
construction  of  the  seaway  in  the  interna- 
tional section  which  proposal  would  not  de- 
lay the  development  of  power  under  arrange- 
ments agreed  upon  in  the  exchange  of  notes 
of  June  30,  1952,  and  approved  on  October 
29.  1952.  by  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission the  Canadian  Government  will  be 
prepared  to  dlscxias  such  a  proposal. 

"The  Canadian  Government  would  natur- 
ally ex(>ect  the  discussion  to  be  such  as  not 
to  cause  any  serious  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  whole  seaway." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  desire  of 
the  Canadian  Government  not  to  delay  the 
construction  of  either  the  power  phase  or  the 
seaway  project. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  the  United 
States  Congress  approve  a  plan  that  will  not 
delay  present  plans,  but  would  still  give  us 
a  chance  to  be  partners. 

Four  Important  developments  have  taken 
place  relating  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  since  It  was  recommitted 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatipns  Committee 
fCM-  further  study  on  June  IB,  1952.  These 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  It  is  now  imprac- 
tical, if  not  impossible,  to  seek  new  legisla- 
tion based  on  the  formula  considered  pre- 
viously by  the  Congress.  These  develop- 
ments are: 

(a)  On  November  4.  1952,  Canada  notified 
the  United  States  Government  that  It  no 
longer  considered  the  1941  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  coxmtrles  for  joint  develop- 
ment of  the  project  applicable.  This  agree- 
ment, which  had  been  the  basis  of  all  legis- 
lative efforts  from  1941  to  1952,  is  for  aU 
practical  purposes,  abrogated. 

(b)  On  October  29,  1952,  the  International 
Joint  Commission  approved  a  new  program, 
submitted  to  It  on  July  1,  1942.  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
for  construction  of  the  power  project.  This 
embraced  a  new  plan  of  cost  allocation  be- 
tween the  constructing  entitles  to  be 
named  by  the  respective  governments. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  already  been 
designated  as  the  Canadian  agent  to  con- 
struct the  power  project  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  boundary. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  new  plan  for 
construction  of  the  power  phase  the  Cana- 
dian Government  promised  to  build  the  sea- 
way phase  of  the  project  entirely  within  the 
boundary  of  Canada.  The  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. In  December  1951.  passed  the  neces- 
sary legislation  for  Implementing  the  Cana- 
dian seaway  program. 

(d)  The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  amended  Its  application  for  a  li- 
cense from  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  conform  to  the  {dans  approved  by  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  offering  to 
finance  and  build  the  United  States  half  of 
the  power  phase  of  the  project.  This  con- 
formed with  plans  made  by  the  out-going 
administration  In  case  the  Congress  failed 
to  act  in  1952,  a  commitment  made  by  Pres- 
ident Trunoan  to  Premier  St.  Laurent  of 
Canada.  The  New  York  Powtt  Authority 
application  is  now  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 


The  new  legislation  which  ^xteen  of  my 
eoUeagues  and  2  have  proposed  differs  from 
previous  seaway  bills  in  two  basic  respects: 

1.  The  legislation  would  set  up  a  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation 
which  would  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
building  that  section  of  the  St.  L.  wrence 
canals  which  is  at  the  International  Rapids 
•ectlon.  on  United  States  territory.  ThU 
Corporation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  power  project.  It  would  be  financed  by 
self-liquidating  bond  issues. 

2.  A  second  distinction  is  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  money  involved  to 
oiir  country — less  than  tlOO  million,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  $566  million  United  States 
total  which  was  involved  in  previous  seaway 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  1950  cost  esti- 
mates. The  larger  sum  involved  In  previous 
legislation  included  the  power  project  and 
the  upper  lake  connecting  channels. 

I  i^rtlcularly  stress  the  absolute  Impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  t>oth  America's 
national  Interest  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
future  good  relations  with  Canada — of  con- 
structing part  of  the  canals — those  at  the 
International  boundary  In  northern  New 
York,  on  United  States  soU.  Unless  this  is 
done.  Canada  will  go  ahead  and  construct 
the  canals  excliufvely  on  Canadian  territory. 

I  propose  that  a  four-way  partnership 
agreement  be  set  up  in  effect  and  be  put  Into 
Immediate  operation  between  Caniula  and 
the  United  States.  New  York  State,  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Under  the  new  plan.  New  Tork  State  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  would  be  allowed  to 
build  the  urgently  needed  $500  million  power 
project  under  authority  granted  by  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Gommisston  and  und«'  li- 
cense by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Canadian  Government  would  build  the 
canals  at  the  Lachine  and  Soulanges  sec- 
tions of  the  river. 

Ttie  Canadian  Government  deserves  high 
tribute  for  offering  to  bear  the  full  cost  of 
an  aU-Canadian  seaway  of  approximate!/ 
$300  million.  This  wUiingness  of  the  Ca- 
nadians underlines  their  realistic  appreci- 
ation of  the  criicliil  significance  of  the  proj- 
ect to  North  America.  Further,  It  indicates 
the  business  acumen  of  the  Canadian  Cabi- 
net and  Parliament,  becatise  this  will  be  one 
of  the  soundest  bxisiness  venttires  ever  un- 
dertaken by  a  government. 

However,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Is  an 
Internationa]  boundary  water,  and  the  future 
usage  of  the  seaway  will  be  jiist  as  vital  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to  our 
Canadian  neighbors. 

I  must  frankly  say  that  It  would  be  a 
shocking  conunentary  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  if  the  two  best  neighbors  anjrwhere 
on  earth — ^the  United  States  and  Canada- 
were  to  fall,  because  of  a  relatively  few  United 
States  obstructionists,  to  be  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  what  Is  so  obviously  a  project 
to  both  countries'  mutual  interest.  How. 
for  example,  can  we  possibly  urge  France  and 
Germany  to  Join  In  a  European  army — ^how 
can  we  tirge  economic  unification  of  the 
Western  European  Continent,  if  we  and  Can- 
ada, allied  by  a  common  culture,  by  common 
traditions,  by  a  common  love  of  freedom,  by 
a  magnificent  record  of  friendship — cannot 
set  an  example  of  pooling  our  action  on  this 
project? 

Under  my  proposed  legislation,  there  would 
not  be  a  minute's  delay  in  completion  of 
the  seaway  and  power  project. 

I  predict  that  work  can  start  as  early  as 
this  year  If  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
licenses  the  State  of  New  York  to  build  the 
power  project  without  subsequent  litigation. 

I  want  to  state  very  frankly  that  I  would 
IKopose  delay  in  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission licensing.  If  I  felt  that  the  Canadian 
Government  would  not  allow  joint  participa- 
tion In  the  seaway.  But  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  falrmlnded  and  friendly  attitude  of 
that  splendid  goveriunent  toward  the  United 
States  that  I  am  sure,  even  after  such  a 
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license  is  granted  for  the  power  project,  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  ncMrth  will  definitely 
leave  the  door  open  for  joint  participation 
by  the  United  States.  Through  Joint  part- 
nership, we  would  eliminate  the  danger  of 
any  possible  future  disagreement  and  dispute. 
No  realistic  observer  who  has  followed  the 
seaway  battles  in  the  Congress  would  over- 
estimate the  prospects  of  the  proposed  new 
legislation.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
pro-seaway  forces  have  picked  up  strength  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  prospects  are  now  good,  particularly  if 
popular  support  is  made  articulate.  I  am 
further  convinced  that  if  the  Republican 
administration  gives  its  strongest  possible 
support,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
in  1953,  at  long  last,  this  great  dream  of 
3  decades,  backed  by  every  American  Presi- 
dent during  that  time — will  come  to  fruition. 


Fw  a  Baluced  Def  ntc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHIMGTON 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 
Tuesday,  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  speech  by  Uoyd  V.  Berkner, 
president  of  Associated  Universities,  Inc. 

It  is  certainly  provocative  of  real 
thought.  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Berkner. 
All  of  us  may  not  agree  with  his  every 
point,  but  certainly  his  is  an  overwhelm- 
ingly important  and  timely  thesis: 
Scizircc  AND  National  Stbxngtb 
(Remarks   of   Lloyd   V.   Berkner,   president, 

Associated  Universities,  Inc.,  the  American 

Physical  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  May 

1,  1963) 

This  evening  I  would  direct  our  attention 
for  a  few  moments  toward  a  fundamental 
problem  that  is  the  mutual  concern  of  both 
science  and  politics.  It  is  the  problem  that 
arises  from  the  growing  power  of  the  atom 
as  an  offensive  weapon,  and  the  lack  of 
comparable  progress  in  defensive  measures. 
The  continual  Improvement  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  increasing  potentialities  of  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  warfare,  have  strength- 
ened the  potentialities  of  the  offense  to  such 
an  extent  that  if  it  remains  unchecked  it  may 
soon  be  capable  of  destroying  our  present 
civilization.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  United 
States  has  acquired  a  terrific  punch  with 
which  to  meet  an  all-out  war,  but  it  has 
at  the  same  time  acquired  a  glass  Jaw,  be- 
cause of  its  own  vulnerability  to  atomic 
attack.  The  problem  I  would  have  you  con- 
sider Is  this:  How  can  the  ideas  emerging 
from  science  be  employed  to  restore  balance 
between  the  offensive  and  defensive  capa- 
bilities that  Infiuence  nations  in  their  acts 
and  policies,  so  that  our  choices  of  action 
are  less  brutally  stark? 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  by  some 
simple  act  man  could  leash  the  awful  forces 
he  now  has  at  his  comnutnd.  But  nature 
is  seldom  simple,  and  It  reaches  its  highest 
complexity  in  man  himself,  and  in  those 
groupings  of  men  we  call  nations.  However 
disappointing,  our  failxu'e  to  curb  these  forces 
by  honest  agreement  is  not  astonishing;  so 
that  If.  by  other  means,  we  can  succeed  In 
reducing  tj|^  international  tensions  created 
by  the  almost  absolute  fcM-ces  of  the  atom, 
perhaps  some  hope  for  the  more  el^ant 
solution  of  simple  agreement  could  then  be 
entertained. 


raa  rom  an  ari'tiivt  ANnDora 

As  physical  scientists  we  know  that  se- 
crecy and  security  cannot  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate development  by  an  enemy  nation  of  all 
of  the  nuclear  power  needed  to  destroy  us. 
The  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  confined  to 
any  single  people,  and  the  history  of  science 
Is  replete  with  the  parallel  emergence  of 
scientific  discoveries  In  diverse  places. 
Moreover,  when  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  where  to  kK3k  and  what  results  to  ex- 
pect, then  dlscovfiry  Is  certain.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  the  major  secret  of  the  atom 
was  lost  at  Hiroshima  on  August  7,  1945,  and 
that  subsequent  events  will  not  modify  an- 
other nation's  time  scale  very  greatly.  We 
must  live  with  this  situation  from  now  on. 
for  In  the  wordt.  of  one  erf  ovir  colleagues, 
"The  atom  is  hei-e  to  stay,  are  you?"  Upon 
this  premise  then,  we  turn  to  the  vital  ques- 
tion: Since  we  have  not  learned  to  control 
this  force  at  its  source,  can  we  mitigate  its 
effects?  Putting  it  simply,  can  we  produce 
a  defense  that  would  reduce  the  gross  im- 
pact of  the  atom  on  civilization  to  some- 
thing less  than  absolute? 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  such  a  defense  can- 
not be  achieved  through  conventional 
methods.  I  bellove  there  is  almost  complete 
unanimity  of  military  and  scientific  opinion 
that  our  present  methods  of  air  defense, 
taken  by  themselves,  offer  no  important  so- 
lution. Even  if  the  United  States  could 
bear  the  immenst;  expense  of  a  defense  con- 
structed around  the  present  methods,  there 
would  be  gaps  that  would  render  such  a  de- 
fense much  less  than  absolute  against  a 
clever  enemy. 

W>  CAN'T  BUT   IT  WITH   MONZT  ALON< 

There  have  been  recent  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  only  real  gimmick  in  mak- 
ing an  air  defense  is  money.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  There  are  specific  measures  that 
are  essential,  if  the  cost  of  the  defense  is 
to  be  drastically  reduced,  and  its  effective- 
ness made  real.  If  these  measures  are  not 
undertaken  promptly,  the  cost  will  be  any 
figure  you  have  heard.  If  they  are  under- 
taken, and  the  anticipated  measure  of  success 
Is  achieved,  the  cost  will  be  a  small  part  of 
any  amount  that  has  been  publicly  surmised. 
But  there  is  no  merit  in  arguing  these  points 
until  we  get  on  with  weapon  development, 
so  that  we  can  agree  on  the  most  effective 
and  the  most  economical  measures. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  constantly  admon- 
ished, "Don't  worry,  for  'the  best  defense  is 
a  good  offense'."  We  are  told  by  some  of 
our  military  leaders  that  all  we  need  is  a 
striking  force  so  ]X>werful  that  no  enemy 
would  dare  take  us  on.  That  is  curious  talk 
for  a  nation  with  a  glass  Jaw.  Have  we 
forgotten  Pearl  Harbor,  when  our  powerful 
sea  forces  were  struck  down  by  a  puny  force 
with  a  puny  weapon?  Is  our  memory  so 
short  that  we  do  not  remember  the  3  mil- 
lion-ton shipping  losses  per  month  that  of- 
fensive action  failed  to  prevent,  losses  that 
were  reduced  by  90  percent  in  4  short 
months  after  the  most  elementary  defensive 
action,  based  on  new  methods,  was  under- 
taken? That  worn  cllch*  "the  best  defense 
is  a  good  offense"  has  left  a  trail  of  lost  wars 
and  demolished  nations. 

Tm    OSTRICH    APPtOACH 

At  the  moment,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
balance  in  our  military  forces  without  be- 
ing accused  by  certain  men  of  advocating 
"a  Maginot  Line  philosophy."  Such  men 
think  only  In  terms  of  extremes.  Either 
one  puts  all  his  bets  on  offense,  or  all  of 
them  on  defense;  the  concept  of  the  bal- 
anced force  does  not  enter  their  think- 
ing. I  submit  that  any  military  extreme  is 
a  Maginot  Line  that  can  be  outfianked  and 
overwhelmed.  Sound  military  doctrine  has 
always  held  that  offensive  action  must  be 
launched  from  a  secure  base.  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  a  striking  force  does  not  In  Itself 


prevent  another  nation,  which  alao 
a  striking  force  of  total  power,  from  engaging 
In  all  sorts  of  adventures  that  may  be  in- 
imical to  our  Interests.  Must  the  United 
States  face  the  prospect  of  living  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  dread,  deterred  from  making 
the  mildest  suggestion  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  order  by  the  never-ending 
threat  of  destruction  from  the  striking  force 
of  a  ruthless  enemy?  Obviously  something 
miist  be  done  about  that  glass  Jaw. 

But  why  should  we,  as  scientists,  worryt 
After  all.  we  are  only  citizens,  and  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population.  But  the 
Nation  has  asked  us  to  spend  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  military  research 
and  development  funds,  and  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  a  reasonable  military  position 
will  emerge  from  such  huge  expenditures. 
We  shall  not  escape  criticism  by  saying  that 
we  have  no  control  over  the  expenditure  oC 
these  funds.  When  vital  military  develop- 
ments are  being  neglecved  because  of  single- 
minded  dep>endence  on  some  outmoded  con* 
cept,  we  cannot  afford  to  say  "Let  the  mlll> 
tary  worry  about  It."  Modem  atomle 
weapons  give  us  but  one  chance. 

ALL    DILSMMAS     HAVE    TWO    HOEN* 

But  can  we  develop  from  technology  a 
defensive  procedure  of  the  same  relative 
magnitude  as  atomic  offense?  Here  wa 
come  to  the  dilemma. 

There  are  certainly  promising  directions 
in  which  we  could  proceed.  We  can  visu- 
alize new  weapons  and  tactical  procedxirea 
that  would  plug  the  vital  gape  in  conven- 
tional systems  and  bring  costs  within  reason. 
But  since  these  ideas  have  been  neither  de- 
veloped nor  tested,  we  cannot  assert  without 
reservation  that  results  can  be  achieved. 
As  scientists,  we  know  that  such  questlona 
are  settled  only  when  the  necessary  experi- 
ments have  been  adequately  performed  and 
the  results  evaluated. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  produce  a  re- 
spectable air  defense,  we  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  test  radically  new 
weapons  and  systems  concepts.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  military  structure  there  ara 
men  of  vision  who  have  pushed  new-weapon 
concepts,  but  there  is  not  the  general  atmoa- 
phere  in  the  Military  Establishment,  and  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  military  people  in 
high  places,  that  can  initiate  the  vigorous 
program  needed  in  our  present  situation. 
The  opportunity  to  develop  really  Important 
ideas  is  now  essentially  beyond  our  grasp, 
because  funds^under  military  control  are  not 
made  available  for  the  creation  of  new  and 
imaginative  solutions. 

There  is  adequate  assurance  of  the  ready 
adoption  of  new  weapons  and  tactics  by  our 
military  force,  when  their  eflectlvenees  haa 
been  demonstrated.  In  the  last  war,  ttaa 
extraordinary  ability  of  our  Armed  Porces 
to  adapt  themselves  to  new  weapons  and 
tactics  was  a  matter  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance and  satisfaction.  The  potentlalltlea 
of  new  weapons  and  systems  were  unreong- 
nized.  however,  until  they  had  been  demon- 
strated. Almost  without  exception,  new- 
weapon  concepu  met  with  severe  resistance 
until  their  worth  had  been  proven.  Then 
they  were  quickly  exploited.  There  Is  not 
the  grasp  and  conviction  at  the  top  that 
encourages  follow-up  of  the  really  radical 
Ideas.  That  grasp  and  conviction  will  come 
at  the  top  only  when  demonstration  is  con- 
vincing. This  is  not  a  crltlcUm  of  our 
fighting  forces,  for  they  must  be  able  to  fight 
with  what  they  have.  May  the  day  never 
come  when  their  effectiveness  depends  on 
something  we  hope  to  have  In  the  future. 
They  must  be  motivated  by  what  they  can 
see,  and  touch,  and  use.  or  visualize  clearly. 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  their  enthu- 
siastic espousal  of  vague  and  unevaluated 
ideas  for  new-weapon  systems.  Moreover, 
military  men  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  success  of  weapon -development  pro- 
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grams,  when  they  have  no  access  to  the  vital 
element  in  the  process,  namely  the  vision. 
Imagination,  and  experience  of  the  scientist 
who  originates  the  con^pt. 

crviL  DcrcNsz  is  i  civiuan  job 

This  Nation  tirgently  needs  a  means  of 
dafloplng  new  weapons  to  offset  our  weak- 
ness In  defense.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
really  significant  undertakings  wUI  not  be 
sponsored  by  the  military  except  in  the  event 
of  dire  emergency.  Biit  when  the  emer- 
gency arrives  in  this  atomic  age,  it  will  be  too 
late,  for  development  takes  time. 

Ideas  that  may  be  vital  to  the  survival 
of  our  Nation  are  now  lying  dormant.  Re- 
sponsible scientists,  with  facts  close  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  endeav|or  to  cope  with  the 
atom,  have  awakened  nd  response  from  the 
military  save  the  usual  cliche.  We  cannot 
unequivocally  asrert  that  these  Ideas  will 
prove  successful  until  (hey  have  been  de- 
veloped and  tested  in  relation  to  our  defense. 
But  the  number  of  germinal  Ideas  is  suf- 
ficiently great  that  a  substantial  measure  of 
success  would  certainly  be  forthcoming. 

What  do  we  need  to  get  on  with  the  Job? 
I  would  speak  here  only  of  the  repairs  that 
seem  necessary  to  our  scientific-military  re- 
lationships and  not  of  the  larger  overhaul 
that  may  be  required  of  scientific-govern- 
ment relations  generally.  The  latter  is  ad- 
mittedly Important,  but  the  urgency  of  the 
international  situation  calls  for  prompt  ac- 
tion in  the  military  field. 

First  of  all.  there  is  clear  and  widely  rec- 
ognized need  for  the  Intelligent  strategic 
planning  that  Is  basic  to  development  effort. 
This  idea  has  been  ably  developed  by  Or. 
Bush,  and  certainly  the  Rockefeller  commit- 
tee has  paid  serious  attention  to  the  lack 
of  strategic  planning  In  our  present  national 
organization.  Suffice  to  say  that  strategic 
planning  that  falls  to  recognize  the  po- 
tentialities of  technology  is  simply  no  plan- 
ning at  all.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  his 
message  to  Congress  yesterday  the  President 
said: 

'X>nly  by  including  outstanding  civilian 
experts  in  the  process  of  strategic  planning 
can  our  military  services  bring  new  weapons 
rapidly  into  their  established  weapons  sys- 
tems, make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  new  systems  of  weapons  in  the 
future  war  plans,  and  see  that  the  whole 
range  of  scientific  information  and  knowl- 
edge of  fundamental  cost  factors  are  taken 
Into  account  In  strategic  planning." 

However  well  a  planning  staff  functions.  It 
cannot  operate  in  a  vttcuum.  Analjrsls, 
thinking,  and  Judgments  must  be  paralleled 
by  developments  of  new  trial  weapons  and 
tactical  systems  on  which  these  Judgments 
can  be  exercised.  I  believe  that  a  research 
and  development  organlzajtion.  Independent 
of  direct  military  control.  Is  needed  to  ex- 
ploit new  ideas  leading  to  new  weapon  sys- 
tems. Administratively,  it  might  operate 
either  Inside  or  outside  the  Department  of 
Defense,  though  I  personally  believe  that 
Independent  management  would  be  better. 
In  that  creative  responsibilities  for  both 
military  needs  and  nonmllttary  defense  could 
be  Impartially  recognised  and  supported.  If 
It  is  to  be  inside  the  Department,  it  should 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  under  no 
circumstancfs  should  it  be  subordinate  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Furthermore,  the 
new  organization  should  not  preempt  the 
research  and  development  authority  of  the 
Individual  services,  for  new  abuses  would 
arise  from  the  indiscriminate  Itimping  to- 
gether of  groups  with  disslmUar  objectives. 
The  responsibilities  for  weapon  improvement 
on  one  hand,  and  for  new  weapon  creation 
on  the  other,  are  so  different  that  they  can- 
not successfully  Uve  together. 

A  research  organization  for  new  weapons 
systems  must  have  certain  requLsltes: 

aOMZ  PKOVOCATTVa  8DCCKSTION8 

1.  It  must  have  full  authority  to  Initiate 
work  on  new  weapons  emerging  from  new 


ideas  and  directed  toward  the  development 
of  new  and  more  effective  tactics;  capability 
fc-  fuU  understanding  of  the  ideas  to  be 
explored,  money,  and*  the  legal  authority  to 
act. 

a.  It  mxut  be  able  to  deal  with  the  military 
on  equal  terms  and  under  clrcumsttmces  in 
which  the  military  are  not  held  responsible 
for  any  bad  guesses  that  the  scientists  may 


3.  There  mtist  be  intimate  Interchange 
with  the  military  for  counsel  and  advice  as 
well  as  for  operational  evaluation,  and  transi- 
tion to  utilization. 

4.  The  research  organisation  shovild  have 
access  to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  to  top-level  planning  agencies 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  all  infor- 
mation needed  for  its  guidance  in  the  seiec- 
tic  \  of  ideas  to  be  developed.  It  miist  think 
of  new  weapon  systems  In  a  national  and 
not  an  Intraservlce  sense. 

6.  It  must  have  the  confidence  (and  poten- 
tial cooperation)  of  all  areas  of  American 
science. 

6.  It  must  not  be  in  competition  for  funds 
or  authority  with  the  regular  programs  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  Improvement  and 
operation  of  accepted  and  existing  weapons. 

7.  The  vlgorotis  support  and  prosecution 
of  programs  toward  development  of  radical 
new  weapons  must  reflect  favorably,  and  not 
unfavorably,  on  the  careers  of  its  staff. 

To  man  such  an  organization,  enthvisiasts 
are  essential.  This  does  not  mean  that  their 
Ideas  would  not  be  tested  and  screened  for 
fundamental  limitations.  But  with  this  xin- 
derstood,  we  should  let  them  go  about  their 
Jobs  with  relative  freedom.  It  was  this  ap- 
proach that  led  the  OSRD  to  Its  high  meas- 
ure of  success.  Significant  inventions  are 
not  made  by  someone  who  knows  it  can't 
be  done;  they  are  made  by  enthusiasts.  The 
modern  Inventor  Is  the  highly  trained  uni- 
versity or  industrial  scientist  whose  scien- 
tific experience  leads  him  to  see  new  horizons. 

In  particular,  we  mtist  avoid  the  heavy, 
clammy  hand  of  the  permanent  committee. 
We  must  ask  such  men  not,  "Will  you  de- 
velop a  gadget  having  such  and  such  speci- 
fications," but  rather.  "Here  is  the  general 
situation.  Here  is  access  to  all  the  facts  you 
may  need.  What  can  be  done  to  a4qxilre  or 
retain  strength  in  this  situation?"  In  crea- 
tive development,  new  concepts  must  emerge 
from  the  realm  of  technology,  and  new 
gadgets  assessed,  before  a  specification  is 
written.  Specifications  are  principally  use- 
ful for  reproducing  what  has  already  been 
done;  as  a  guide  for  future  development  they 
discourage  and  divert  attention  from  the 
really  new  and  Important  things. 

Such  a  research  and  development  organ- 
ization could  perhaps  best  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions through  the  contract  mechanisms  that 
have  already  proven  their  worth  under  the 
OSRD,  the  Manhattan  District  and  the  AEC. 

In  addition  to  the  {banning  staff  and  to 
the  research  and  development  organization, 
there  is  a  third  essential  element  in  an  ef- 
fective attack  on  our  fundamental  strate- 
gic problems,  and  that  is  a  Joint  opera- 
tional development  group.  By  this  I  mean 
an  operating  organization  equipped  with 
airplanes,  ships,  giins  and  all  the  facilities 
needed  to  develop  and  evaluate  new  tactics 
around  new  experimental  weapons  before 
they  are  completely  emergent  from  the  de- 
velopment stage.  Here  again  are  needed  the 
same  qualities  of  imaginative  leadership  that 
Is  required  of  the  planning  and  of  the  re- 
search organizations.  Such  a  Joint  group 
might  be  essentially  military  in  character, 
and  composed  of  military  men  and  civilians 
with  special  skills.  But  it  must  be  free  of 
Interservlce  competition,  for  new  weapons 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate what  and  how  they  can  contribute  to 
the  overall  mUl'^ary  power  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  to  the  power  of  an  Indi- 
vidual military  service. 


Our  present  total  reliance  on  strategic 
striking  force  leaves  us  in  the  position  where 
it  will  be  effective  only  If  things  go  as  we 
should  like  them  to  go.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  our  national  strength  be  capable  of 
meeting  whatever  situation  arises,  without 
the  Inevitability  of  terrible  destruction  to 
ourselves.  Remembering  that  with  bad  strat- 
egy, victories  te^ng  no  profit,  while  with 
good,  defeats  are  matters  of  but  little  mo- 
ment, we  must  endeavor  to  create  the  sit- 
uation where.  In  the  words  of  Oliver,  our 
"strategy  may  be  defined  as  a  wise  alliance 
with  circumstances  which.  In  case  of  suc- 
cess, will  foUow  up  pursuit,  and  In  case  of 
failure  will  screen  the  retreat." 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  confident  that  with 
real  vision  and  an  organization  that  permits 
of  intelligent  action,  much  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  unenviable  situation  toward 
which  we  are  now  headed. 


Gcrmaoy's  Gmtribotion  to  NATO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  19  S3 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Germany  Still  Faces  Woes 
Diespite  Energy  and  Purpose."  written 
by  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Simday  Star  of  May  3. 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Is  NATO  WorrH  It? — GzaifANT  Still  Faces 
Woas  Despitk  Enzzct  and  Pitkfose — Rktu- 
CEBS,   Dbcasttuzation,    Nationalism,    and 
jEALoxmss  Am*  Pakticulaxlt  Vcxino 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

DussxuKMtr. — Everywhere  you  go  in  Europe 
you  hear  about  It — but  it  is  not  until  you 
come  to  Germany  yourself  that  you  under- 
stand what  all  the  shouting  is  about.  This  is 
an  extraordinary  spectacle — a  beaten  and 
nilned  nation  surging  back  to  life  and 
strength. 

The  ruins  are  aU  aroxind.  The  work  of 
8  years  hasn't  begun  to  disguise  the  terrible 
scars  that  war  brought  to  Germany.  Thou- 
sands of  families  stlU  live  in  bombed-out 
houses,  hanging  their  washing  out  to  dry 
In  the  skeleton  half-rooms  where  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  once  stood.  Hundreds  of 
shops  carry  on  in  rude  huts  hiding  behind 
impressive  facades.  They  are  still  finding 
bombs  In  the  rubble. 

But  war  damage  In  Germany  i^  old  stuff. 
What  impresses  the  visitor  today  is  rather 
the  overwhelming  demonstration  of  the  wUl 
to  survive  and  rebuild.  It's  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  smoking  chimneys  of  this 
great  industrial  center — the  roads  and  rail 
terminals  Jammed  with  traffic — the  gangs  of 
rugged-looking  young  men.  worlLlng  through 
the  night  under  floodlights. 

Tou  feel  that  hero  in  Germany  there  is 
more  disciplined  and  purposeful  energy  than 
in  any  country  In  Europe.  Combined  with 
the  generous  backing  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, this  energy  is  rapidly  putting  Humpty-. 
Dumpty  back  together  again.  What  that 
may  mean  for  Europe  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
question  mark  In  the  free  wOrld  today.  It 
Is  the  question  which  makes  Germany  the 
focal  point  of  European  hopes  and  fears. 
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Tlie  hope« — at  least  the  short-term  hope 
that  Germany  can  take  her  place  as  the  key- 
stone of  Buropean  military  and  economic 
strength — seem  on  the  point  of  being  real- 
ised. One  of  the  safest  bets  In  Burope  today 
la  that  within  a  short  time,  with  or  without 
the  ratification  of  the  Eiiropean  defense  com- 
munity treaty,  Oermany  will  begin  rearming. 
The  need  for  German  soldiers  In  Europe  Is 
too  great,  and  the  desire  for  national  sov- 
ereignty too  strong,  for  the  revival  of  Ger- 
man military  power  to  be  long  delayed. 

Germany's  economic  contribution  to  West- 
em  Europe  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  the  buslness-mlnded  American  can 
•ee  the  value  received  for  an  Investment  of 
nearly   $3.5   billion. 

Starting  from  the  point  where  allied  bomb- 
ers left  It  In  1945,  Germany's  overall  produc- 
tion Is  now  up  60  percent  over  the  1936  level. 
Iron  and  steel  production — the  backbone  of 
Germany's  Industry — Is  expected  to  reach  18 
mllUon  tons  this  year.  In  1938,  at  the  height 
of  Hitler's  i»-ewar  buildup,  all  Germany, 
which  then  Included  the  Saar  and  Upper 
Silesia,  turned  out  about  20  million  tons. 
That  record  is  expected  to  be  beaten  by  West- 
em  Germany's  steel  mills  by  1960. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  niuiber  of  com- 
plaints heard  here  about  the  h^mrtnng  of 
Germany's  Industrial  revival  under  allied 
supervision.  These  center.  In  particular,  on 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  Indiistrlal 
combines  on  which  the  bulk  of  Germany's 
production  depended  In  the  old  days.  We 
are  accused  of  having  made  a  fetish  of  de- 
car  tellzatlon,  thereby  robbing  German  Indus- 
try of  much  of  its  economic  efficiency.  From 
the  German  point  of  view,  the  essential  oper- 
ation of  the  cartels  was  no  more  monopolistic 
and  sinister  than  say,  the  operation  of  United 
States  Steel. 

NO  nnmiro  axcovxBT 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  In  this  criti- 
cism, even  the  critics  do  not  deny  the  re- 
markable extent  of  German  recovery.  So  far, 
the  production  of  finished  armament  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  allied 
peace  treaty.  But  these  restrictions — like  the 
prohibition  on  the  German  Army — have  been 
outdated  by  subsequent  International  de- 
velopmenU.  They  can  be  expected  to  go  by 
the  board  In  the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  fear  of  Germany,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  primary  poUtical  facts  in  Europe  today. 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  hope.  It  is  the 
fear  of  people  who  have  watched  this  process 
before  and  who  have  suffered  because  of  It. 
Much  as  he  may  recognize  the  need  for  Ger- 
man strength,  and  much  as  he  may  dread  the 
Russians,  It  Is  impossible  for  the  average 
European  to  contemplate  what  Is  happening 
In  Germany  without  some  misgiving.  This 
Is  not  hard  to  imderstand:  Even  the  most 
optimistic  American  gets  a  creepy  feeling 
from  the  pictiire  that  this  country  presents. 

Apart  from  the  clear  fact  that  Germany, 
with  the  approval  and  even  the  help  of  her 
former  enemies.  Is  rapidly  returning  to  a 
position  of  domination  In  Eurc^ie,  there  are 
many  unanswered  questions. 

How  strong  Is  Germany's  present  demo, 
cratlc   leadership? 

How  serious  is  the  threat  of  a  reviving 
nationalist  movement? 

What  will  be  the  political  pressures  caused 
by  the  division  of  the  country  and  the  pres- 
ence in  West  Oermany  of  millions  of  East 
Gennan  refugees? 

QUSSnOMS   BBIKa  DODOXD 

There  Is  a  tendency  in  Europe  to  duck 
these  questions  and  uthers  like  them.  There 
Is  the  feeling  that  what  Is  going  on  in  Ger- 
many Is  a  kind  of  Inevitable  process  which 
cannot  and  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
There  also  U  the  feeling  that  It  la  enough  to 


solve  todajr's  problems  without  worrying  too 
much  about  those  that  may  arise  tomorrow. 
Nevertheless,  thei  qtiestlons  are  being  asked 
by  many  peopM.  incltidlng  a  number  of 
thoughtful  Germans. 

On  the  surface  there  Is  reason  for  opti- 
mism. The  infant  government  at  Bonn  has 
made  a  good  record  for  Itself  under  the 
vigorous  and  determined  leadership  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer.  There  has  been  ready 
compliance  with  the  broad  aim  of  western 
Buropean  solidarity,  despite  last  week's  ac- 
tion of  the  Bundeixat  delaying  ratification 
of  the  European  E>efense  Community  treaty. 

In  Its  internal  policy,  the  coalition  of  con- 
servative and  rlghtwlng  parties  has  many 
features  which  strike  a  sympathetic  note  in 
the  United  States.  There  Is  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Government's  free-enterprise 
economic  line.  Its  systematic  removal  of  con- 
trols and  its  encouragement  of  Investment 
by  a  policy  of  tax  reduction. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  devotion  of  Ger- 
many's present  leaders  to  the  idea  of  a  new 
and  democratic  Reich.  Even  Dr.  Adenauer's 
bitterest  political  enemies  are  willing  to  con- 
cede the  fact  that  a  sincere  effort  is  being 
made  to  cultivate  the  best  in  the  German 
political  character. 

There  is  a  doubt,  however — and  Germans 
will  discuss  it  frankly — that  the  rooU  of  the 
democratic  idea  go  very  deep.  The  German 
people  themselves,  since  the  war.  seem  to 
have  taken  little  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment and  to  feel  little  personal  stake  In 
what  Is  going  on  in  Bonn.  As  long  as  Oer- 
many  remaifb  in  the  status  of  a  defeated  and 
occupied  country,  and  as  long  as  major  policy 
decisions  taken  by  the  government  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  occupying  powers, 
there  will  be  no  reliable  indication  of  the 
real  political  temper  of  the  German  people. 

OLD  MATIONAUST  DANOEBS 

There  is  more  worry  over  the  revival  of 
extreme  nationalb^m  in  politics  than  moat 
rep(xts  have  indicated.  The  tendency  to  play 
down  the  importance  of  the  evidence  Is 
natural.  In  view  of  the  obstacle  that  German 
nationalism  repretients  to  the  objective  of 
European  integration.  When  British  author- 
ities rounded  up  a  ring  of  former  Nazi  leaders 
last  winter,  charging  them  with  conspiring 
to  seize  power,  the  action  drew  more  official 
criticism  than  pnilse.  But  It  convinced  a 
number  of  Germans  that  the  danger  was  a 
real  one. 

It  ia  not  so  much  the  danger  of  a  dramatic 
plot  to  take  over  the  country  by  cloak-and- 
dagger  methods.  Such  a  conspiracy  would 
have  little  chance  of  success,  even  If  It  should 
escape  the  attention  of  occupying  authori- 
ties. What  worries  the  Germans  more  Is  a 
growing  tendency  to  let  former  Nazis  share 
in  political  activities.  The  Justification  is 
that  these  men.  most  of  them  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Hitler  youth,  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  within  a  democratic  organi- 
sation. But  the  effect,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  German  observers,  has  been  the  oppo- 
site of  what  was  Intended. 

Instead  of  the  former  Nazis  becoming  more 
democratic,  the  political  organizations  into 
which  they  have  been  accepted  have  become 
increasingly  nationalistic.  And  the  tendency 
is  expected  to  gather  strength  with  the  re- 
birth of  German  power. 

The  political  effect  of  reviving  the  German 
Army  also  Is  causing  some  nail  chewing  in 
these  parts. 

The  project  Is  not  a  popular  one.  "Hie 
memory  and  the  visible  evidence  of  what  war 
can  do  is  too  fresh  to  permit  much  in  the  way 
of  militaristic  enthusiasm.  The  Germans  are 
frank  to  say  that  they  feel  rearmament  Is 
being  forced  upon  them  as  the  price  they 
must  pay  for  acceptance  In  the  West  Euro- 
pean club.  Neither  the  economic  burden  of 
»n  army  nor  the  poUtlcal  ImpUcatloos  of 


military  strength  make  much  appeal  to  tlM 
average  German  today. 

Ko  Moanxnto  boo 

How  long  this  feeling  will  last,  however, 
is  another  question.  The  earnest  propaganda 
of  the  western  nations,  aimed  at  convincing 
each  other  of  Germany's  Indispensablllty  to 
western  defense,  has  not  been  wholly  lost  on 
the  Germans.  The  German  ego  and  the  Ger- 
man pride  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  Its 
present  humble  proportions  for  long  on  thla 
kind  of  a  diet.  'The  bitter  lessons  learned  in 
the  last  war  must  give  way  in  time  to  a 
revival  of  Germany's  faith  In  herself  and  her 
mission  as  the  defender  of  western  clvUiaa- 
tion. 

The  problem  Is  whether  this  wholly  desir- 
able result  can  Im  achieved  without  placing 
a  critical  strain  on  the  new  democratic  gov- 
ernment by  the  open  encouragement  of  na- 
tionalism and  militarism.  In  Germany,  the 
military  has  never  been  associated  with  popu- 
lar government.  England.  France,  and  the 
United  States  have  had  their  revolutionary 
people's  armies.  In  this  country,  the  army 
has  always  been  the  symbol  and  the  instru- 
ment of  despotic  rule. 

In  such  commonly  expressed  fears,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
and  perhafM  a  tendency  to  look  on  the  dim 
side  of  things.  There  is  another  angle  to 
the  picture,  however,  which  no  amount  of 
optimism  can  dismiss. 

As  long  as  Germany  remains  divided,  the 
hope  of  any  relaxation  in  the  Bast-West 
conflict  seems  visionary.  And  the  seeds  of 
conflict  will  grow  with  the  rise  of  German 
strength.  No  German,  apparently,  is  wlUtng 
to  accept  the  idea  of  a  permanent  division 
(rf  his  country.  He  may  not  be  able  to  dia- 
cuss  logically  the  means  of  reuniting  Ger* 
many,  but  any  alternative  Is  unthinkable. 

Europeans  who  remember  the  strength  ot 
pan -Germanism  under  Hitler  are  quick  to 
point  out  the  danger.  In  the  past,  there 
has  been  fear  that  Germany  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  make  a  deal  with  Russia  to  reunite 
the  country.  For  the  future,  the  fear  is  that 
Germany  may  try  to  gain  by  force  the  ob- 
jectives she  has  been  denied  at  the  bargain 
table. 

axruGExs  acobsvatx  psoslkic 

The  problem  U  aggravated  by  the  fsct  that 
in  large  areas  of  the  German  Republic  more 
than  half  the  population  is  made  up  of  ref- 
ugees, many  of  them  living  in  state-sup- 
ported camps  under  wretched  conditions. 
The  economic  burden  created  by  the  situa- 
tion has  received  considerable  attention. 
But  the  political  problem  is  no  less  formi- 
dable. The  refugees  are  fwmlng  themselvee 
into  separate  political  parties,  emphasizinff 
their  status  as  dispossessed  and  rlghtlesa 
people.  Until  those  who  stay  here  can  be 
completely  absorbed  within  the  economy 
and  the  social  structure  of  the  republic,  the 
refugees  will  continue  to  represent  a  polit- 
ical element  of  the  most  dangerous  sort. 

It  is  in  thU  context  that  suggestion  that 
the  UtUted  States  should  absorb  some  240,000 
refugees  assumes  such  special  importance 
here. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
German  landscape  that  do  not  encourage 
complacency,  either  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Prom  NATO's  point  of  view,  they 
are  problems  which  have  as  much  reality 
and  significance  as  the  material  progreee 
which  the  country  has  made  since  the  war. 
If  the  overall  picture  provides  ground  for 
satisfaction,  it  is  In  terms  of  very  limited 
objectives. 

The  conclusion  which  forces  itself  on  the 
most  casual  visitor  U  that  the  big  problems 
facing  Germany  remain  to  be  solved.  And 
the  future  of  NATO  and  the  free  world  de- 
pends in  a  very  real  way  on  finding  the  right 
answers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RQCARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVIS 

Tue$dm9.  Maw  12. 19SS 

,  Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  uikler  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Inserting  an 
editorial  from  the  May  7  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  Washington  Post  Is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  recognizing  and  pointing  out 
that  the  supply  of  water  for  Irrigation 
is  the  basic  question  involved  in  the  Hells 
Canyon  controversy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bills  Caktow 

Interior  Secretary  McKay  probably  was 
right  In  saying  that  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  start  the 
controversial  Hells  Canyon  Dam  along  the 
Idaho-Oregon  border.  Ili^t  fact  alone,  how- 
eves,  would  not  Justify  the  turning  over  of 
the  Hells  Canyon  site  fo|r  development  by 
the  Idaho  Power  Co..  for  llr.  McKay  wotild 
have  an  obligation  to  stand  up  for  the 
public  Interest  irrespective  of  the  attitude  of 
Congress.  A  more  important  consideration. 
In  our  view,  is  that  power  is  not  the  only 
need  in  the  Northwest.  Construction  of  the 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  the  Interior  Department  woiild  have  made 
impossible  the  irrigation  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  new  farmland  In  western  Idaho. 

In  other  words,  the  He; Is  Canyon  issue  is 
not  simply  one  between  private  and  public 
power.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  public 
Interest  probably  would  lie  on  the  side  of 
governmental  development  of  the  power 
potential.  Former  Secretary  Chapman  held 
that  governmental  development  of  the  site 
would  provide  more  than  1  million  kilowatts 
of  power,  whereas  private  develop;nent  would 
provide  only  a  little  over  100.000  kllowatis 
and  would  make  Impossible  the  realization 
of  the  larger  potenUal.  Mr.  McKay  takes 
Issue  with  these  figxires  and  contends  that 
the  difference  between  the  one  governmental 
dam  and  the  three  proposed  private  dams  Is 
approximately  310.000  kUowatts.  Because  of 
the  ineviuble  delay  in  Federal  construction. 
he  asserts,  it  would  take  25  years  to  make  up 
the  difference.  Even  so.  the  public  would 
have  an  interest  In  use  of  the  full  potenUal 
for  low -cost  power. 

The  basic  {mint,  however,  has  to  do  with 
the  estimate  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  When  the  power  potential 
was  figured  in  1948.  the  bureau  promised 
that  enough  water  wotild  be  available  up- 
stream for  all  of  the  Irrigation  possibly  fore- 
seeable. The  allowance  turneid  out  to  be 
enough  for  192.000  acres.  Yet  by  the  end 
of  1953  some  143.000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
had  been  added  in  western  Idaho.  Now  a 
new  appraisal  by  the  Geological  Survey  shows 
that  1300,000  acres  of  new  farmland  can  be 
brought  into  production  In  the  next  50  years. 

What  this  means  Is  that  there  Jiut  is  not 
enough  water  In  the  Snake  River  to  meet 
irrigation  needs  and  the  proposed  power  re- 
quirements to  make  the  Feileral  dam  eco- 
nomically feasible;  with  the  private  dams, 
however,  water  for  irrigation  will  be  assured 
as  a  matter  of  prior  right.  A  similar  need 
exlrU  along  the  Coliunbla  River.  Secretary 
McKay  would  have  made  a  more  compelling 
argument  if  he  had  vised  these  facts:  and 
it  may  well  be  that  his  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  case  was  reached  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  But  the  issue  goes  beyond  public 
power,  and  the  critics  need  to  consider  that 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  has  an 
equal  claim  with  electric  power  for  scarce 
water. 


EXTENSION  OP  RESiARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mew  Tonc 
.    IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVZS 
Tuesday.  May  12.  19S3 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGK  Mx.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recosd,  I  include  an  article  by 
William  Henry  Chamberlain  appearing 
in  the  newsletter  Human  Events  of 
May  6. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  failure  of 
our  recent  foreign  policy  under  the  past 
administration.  It  also  points  out  how 
lethargy  can  be  changed  to  energy,  vac- 
illation to  firmness,  and  perhaps  failure 
to  success. 

We  must  change  our  policy,  and  we 
must  raise  our  sights,  and  we  have  very 
little  more  time  to  waste  over  trifles 
and.  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  well  says. 
"parochial  bickerings." 

The  article  follows: 

What  Pbicb  Aluamces? 
(By  William  Henry  Chamber lin) 

America  has  come  a  long  way  since  George 
Washington.  In  his  Farewell  Address,  warned 
against  "the  Insidious  vrlles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence" and  declared :  "The  great  rule  of  con- 
duct for  us.  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is. 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible." 

There  is  hardly  any  place  In  the  globe  to- 
day where  a  serious  Soviet  military  aggres- 
sive move  might  not  Involve  the  United 
States  in  war.  And  in  many  cases  our  action 
is  almost  predetermined  by  the  presence  of 
troops  and  the  existence  of  binding  treaty 
arrangements.  Under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  we  are  bound  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  every  country  around  Xiie  per- 
imeter of  the  European  Continent,  from 
Norway  to  Turkey.  We  are  committed  to 
the  defense  of  Germany,  both  by  a  special 
promise  to  the  Bonn  Government  and  by 
the  presence  of  oiu:  troops  in  West  Germany 
and  West  Berlin. 

We  are  engaged  in  mutual  security  pacts 
in  the  Par  East  vlth  Japan.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  There  are  a  few  countries  in 
the  borderline  zone:  there  are  no  formal 
commitments  to  defend  Yugoslavia  or  Iran, 
for  Instance.  And  there  is  stiU  a  question 
mark  as  to  what,  if  anything,  woiild  happen 
if  the  Chtntese  Reds  should  send  a  large 
anny  into  Indochina.  But  after  the  Korean 
experience,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that 
America  would  not  intervene  actively  in  the 
event  of  any  big  Commtmist  military  move 
on  the  world  chessboard. 

It  is  easier  to  criticize  In  general  terms 
these  far-reaching  overseas  commitments 
than  it  Is  to  suggest  an  alternative  consistent 
with  American  national  security.  The  Sec- 
ond World  War  left  two  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a  position  of 
overwhelmingly  predominant  power  In  terms 
of  mUitray  strength,  manpower,  territory, 
and  resoxiroes.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  any- 
one with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Its  past 
record  and  the  philosophy  of  its  ruling  group 
would  have  exjiected,  proved  Inctirably 
aggressive  and  expansionist  and  quite 
impossible  to  appease. 

There  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that,  if  the  United 
States,  after  a  belated  awakening  from 
Roosevelt's  disastrous  dream  of  happy  co- 
existence with  Stalin,  had  not  thrown  its 
strength  into  the  balance.  Europe  and  Asia 
would  have  been  swallowed  piecemeal  by  the 


Soviet  empfre,  as  Eastern  Burope,  China,  and 
North  Korea  have  already  been  swallowed. 

And  every  new  country  swallowed  by  com- 
anunism  means  more  cannon  fodder,  more 
economic  resources  for  -7hat  Is  already  a 
formidable  military  machine.  It  Is  less  ex- 
pensive and  less  disruptive  of  the  American 
way  of  life  to  fight  a  distant  border  war  in 
Korea  than  it  would  be  to  adopt  the  garrison 
state  preparedness  program  which  national 
safety  would  demand  if  all  east  Asia,  includ- 
ing Japan,  were  organized  against  ua  by  the 
Kremlin.  It  is  less  of  a  risk  to  keep  the 
American  flag  flying  in  West  Oermany  and 
West  Berlin  than  it  would  be  to  allow  the 
Ruhr  and  German  potential  military  man- 
power to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  which  already  recalls  that  of  Genghis 
Khan,  in  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  the 
savagery  of  its  methods. 

There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  nation 
or  nations,  provided  that  there  is  reasonable 
equality  of  risk  and  sacrifice.  The  United 
States  may  owe  Its  Independence  to  the  al- 
liance which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  shrewd 
enough  to  negotiate  with  France  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  (What 
France  got  out  of  this  alliance  is  not  so 
clear.) 

The  Tnunan-Acheson  team  shoiUd  not  be 
blamed  and  has  not  been  generally  blamed 
for  trying  to  build  up  resistance  to  Soviet 
expansion  by  creating  alliances  in  Bvirope 
and  Asia.  Some  of  the  strongest  anti-Com- 
munist measures  were  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress, Republican  in  both  Houses,  which  was 
elected  In  1946.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact 
was  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic  votes.  There 
was  almost  no  opposition  to  the  treaty  with 
Japan,  and  the  accompanying  security  pact, 
or  to  the  security  pacts  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Where  there  is  ground  for  criticism  Is  In 
the  way  In  which  our  alliances  have  func- 
tioned. Much  of  the  angry  frustration  about 
the  situation  In  Korea  is  due  to  a  Justified 
sense  that  America  has  been  let  dovni  by  the 
Qnited  Nations  as  an  organization  and  by  Its 
individual  members,  wno  have  an  equal 
Interest  with  the  United  States  in  prevent- 
ing communism  from  oveminlng  Asia. 
What  has  been  going  on  in  Korea  lii  a  U.  N. 
war,  but  an  American  (and  South  Korean) 
fight. 

There  is  also  a  strong  suggestion  of  our 
belng  taken  for  a  ride  in  the  limping  pace  of 
the  European  defense  effort.  The  United 
States  aas  put  its  chips  into  the  pot:  bil- 
lions of  dollars  appropriated  for  mUltary  aid 
and  six  divisions  of  ground  troops  and  a 
suustantial  air  force  deployed  for  the  de- 
fense of  E\irope.  There  has  not  been  a  com- 
p5rable  effort  on  the  part  of  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  Most  serious  Is  the  failure, 
after  more  than  2  years  of  talk  and  paper 
projects,  to  put  a  single  West  German  in 
military  uniform. 

There  Is  an  almost  grotesque  paradox  In 
the  Korean  sltiiation.  In  theory  the  major 
war  effort  which  the  United  States  has  put 
forth  in  that  area  has  been  the  fulfillment 
of  an  obligation  tinder  the  U.  N.  Charter. 
Congress  only  indirectly  authorized  this  war 
effort  and  never  voted  the  declaration  of  war. 
which  would  have  made  easier  such  desir- 
able measures  as  the  imposition  of  a  strict 
naval  blockade  of  the  China  coast. 

On  the  contrary,  the  United  Nations  as  an 
organization  and  the  principal  U.  N.  states 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent this  war  from  being  brought  to  a  vic- 
torious and  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  was 
a  protracted  tooth-pulling  operation  to  in- 
duce the  U.  N.  to  pass  a  resolution  designat- 
ing Red  China  as  an  aggressor — montt''  after 
large  Chinese  armies  had  crossed  the  frontier 
Into  Korea  and  were  doing  their  best  to  wipe 
out  what  was  theoretically  a  U.  N.  army. 

It  has  proved  Iro  possible  either  to  obtain 
reasonable  troop  contributions  from  the  U.  N, 
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monben  or  participation  in  sanctions  that 
would  really  hurt  the  Red  Chinese  war  efo 
fort.  siKh  as  a  blockade  at  the  China  coast 
or  a  flat  embargo  on  all  trade  with  China. 
V.  V.  membera,  of  which  Great  Britain  to  tha 
most  taiportant,  which  have  recognized  tha 
Red  Chinese  reg:lme  have  not  broken  off  rela- 
tions, despite  the  fact  that  the  Mao  Tse-tung 
regime  has  been  at  war  with  the  United  Na- 
tions for  more  than  2  years. 

Considered  as  an  experiment  In  collective 
security,  the  Korean  war  has  been  a  dismal 
flop.  This  is  what  most  realistic  observers  of 
1  International  affairs  have  long  predicted,  In 

the  event  that  there  was  ever  an  effort  to 
put  this  fetish  slogan  into  practice. 

Patriotic  Americans  (not  tncluAng,  of 
course,  the  amazing  number  of  Americans 
with  snl-versive  records  who  sneaked  Into 
U.  N.  employment)  who  had  the  thankless 
task  of  trying  to  obtain  more  cooperation 
from  the  U.  N.  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
common  struggle  against  aggression,  RYake 
no  secret  of  their  disgust  and  disillusion- 
ment when  they  talk  off  the  record.  One 
such  American  got  so  fed  np  with  the  con- 
tinual stalling  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India  that  he  drew  up  a  memorandum  for 
Wehfu'a  consideration,  which,  on  mature  re- 
flection, he  tore  up  unsent.  The  central  idea 
of  the  memorandum  was  that  Nehru  should 
do  one  of  two  things:  franldy  urge  America 
to  get  out  of  Korea  and  abandon  all  re- 
sistance to  Red  Chinese  expansion  or  quit 
his  backseat  driving  and  send  some  Indian 
troops  to  take  part  in  the  war. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  no  U.  N.  member 
state  has  made  an  effort  in  Korea  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  United  States,  in 
proportion  to  population  and  resources.  (An 
exception  to  this  criticism  should  be  made 
for  France,  which  has  been  bearing  the 
burden  of  a  prolonged  and  severe  war  in 
Indochina.) 

What  is  worse  (and  what,  one  hopes,  the 
new  administration  will  find  intolerable)  is 
that  governments  which  have  made  small 
contributions  or.  in  some  cases,  no  contribu- 
tions at  all  to  the  military  effort,  should  use 
diplomatic  pressure  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  taking  the  military  and  political 
measures  which  offered  the  best  prospect  of 
Inflicting  enoxigh  damage  on  Red  China  to 
compel  Its  rulers  to  call  off  the  war.  (It 
should  be  evident  by  this  time  that  this  Is 
the  only  means  likely  to  achieve  this  end. 
India's  supposed  influence  in  Peiping  is  a 
Action,  as  the  fate  of  the  very  questionable 
Indian  resolution  on  the  disposition  of 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  hands  of  Vishlnsky 
and  C^ou  En-lal  shows.) 

Among  these  measures  are  blockade  of  tha 
China  coast,  bombing  of  strategic  targets  In 
Mpnchurla  and  China  proper  and  vigorous 
utilization  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  raids,  and.  if  possi- 
ble,  landings  on  the  China  coast.  It  is  little 
short  of  ridiculovis  when  support  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  who  commands  the  largest  anti- 
Communist  army  In  Asia,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  South  Koreatxs.  should  be 
rejected  for  fear  this  might  displease  India 
or  Indonesia  or  Bxu'ma — countries  which 
have  not  put  a  man  Into  the  fighting  line. 

The  supremely  important  fact  to  remem- 
ber about  Europe  Is  that  ground  defense, 
without  a  substantial  German  contribution. 
Is  almost  certainly  impossible.  French  and 
Germans,  like  other  Europeans,  very  reason- 
ably maintain  that  they  want  to  be  defended, 
not  liberated — after  years  of  bombings  and 
Communist  terrorist  occupation  have  left 
very  little  to  liberate. 

But  most  unreasonably,  and  in  contrast 
to  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Yugoslavs  (who 
are  showing  a  gratifying  tendency  to  bxiry 
old  hatchets  and  stand  together  against  the 
overshadowing  peril  from  the  east),  French 
and  Germans  are  still  xtot  in  agreement 
about  a  European  defense  scheme  in  wliich 
both  coixntrlea  will  participate  to  the  limit 


of  their  capacity.  Time  la  nmntng  out  and 
a  strong  American  push,  reinforced  by  the 
suggestion  that  America  can.  If  necessary,  cut 
down  its  troops  on  the  continent  to  token 
size  and  go  over  to  a  strategy  of  peripheral 
defense,  is  needed. 

It  is  high  time  to  get  out  ot  the  psycho- 
logical dream  world  in  which  some  Biiro- 
peans  imagine  that  they  are  doing  the 
United  States  a  unilateral  favor  by  prepar- 
ing, with  American  help,  for  thehr  own  de- 
fense. There  will  always  be  an  America, 
even  though  its  defense  problems  would  be 
heavily  aggravated  and  complicated  by  the 
fall  of  E\irope.  But  there  is  no  assurance 
that  there  will  always  be  a  Europe  if  Euro- 
peans fold  their  bands  and  get  involved  in 
all  sorts  ol  parochial  bickerings  over  minor 
issues  when  their  civilization  faces  the 
greatest  threat  since  the  hordes  of  Genghts 
Khan  appeared  in  the  13th  centtiry. 

The  fuTKlamental  fallive  of  the  Tnunan- 
Acheson  foreign  policy  (and  many  Americans 
sensed  this  without  directly  analyzing  it) 
was  that  America's  global  commitments  were 
not  balanced  by  an  equivalent  effort  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  nations  which 
benefited  from  these  commitments.  The 
historical  reputation  of  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles  will  largely  depend  on  their  ability 
to  correct  thla  failure. 


The  Falbright  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABKAMsaa 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  article 
entitled  "The  Fulbright  Program."  writ- 
ten by  Francis  A.  Young  and  published 
In  the  March-April  Issue  of  the  News 
Report,  published  t^  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  National  Research 
Council  This  Is  a  well-written  and  in- 
formative article  on  one  phase  of  our 
educational-exchange  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  P0LBSIGRT  Pxocaaic 
(By  Francis  A:  Young) 

The  Fulbright  Act  (Public  Law  584) .  which 
authorizes  educational  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  more  than  25  coun- 
tries, became  law  on  August  1.  1946.  when 
It  was  signed  by  President  Truman.  This  act 
provides  that  foreign  currencies  received  by 
the  United  States  in  payment  for  overseas 
war  surpluses  shall  be  used  in  the  countries 
of  origin  to  cover  the  expenses  of  United 
States  students,  teachers,  professors,  and 
specialists  who  are  selected  to  spend  8 
months,  a  year,  or  more  at  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  concerned.  The  act 
also  provides  that  these  foreign  currencies 
may  be  used  to  pay  travel  expenses  to  the 
United  States  of  fcwelgn  nationals  selected 
to  sp)end  similar  periods  In  this  country. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council  has  an  Immediate  and  di- 
rect connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  F\ilbright  Act  since,  in  concert  with 
other  national  research  organizations,  it  has 
accepted  certain  specific  responslbUities.  as 
wiU  be  subsequently  described,  in  the  se- 
lection of  candidates  for  awards  and  in  the 
guidance  of  the  program. 

Although  the  F^iibiight  Act  has  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  6  years,  only  6  years 


hare  elapsed  since  the  first  etudents,  teaeh« 
ers,  and  scholars  were  selected  for  awards. 
These  initial  years  have  been  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  atgtaaimtXloa  and  expansion 
of  the  program.  The  basic  administrative 
structure  was  established  at  an  early  date, 
but  it  required  many  months  of  experi- 
mentation and  policy  formulation  to  develop 
the  present  elaborate  and  carefully  coordi- 
nated system  of  operation  which  now  ex- 
tends to  2T  countries  In  Europe.  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific.  In  the  academic  year  1961- 
63,  approximately  1.500  American  cttiaens 
and  3,500  foreign  nationals,  tn  all  categories, 
were  selected  for  awards. 

This  initial  period  ot  organization  and  ex- 
pansion is  now  db^atng  to  a  close.  While 
undoubtedly  subject  in  many  respects  to 
further  change,  the  program  has  acquired 
its  essential  character  and  has  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  maturity  and  pennanenoe 
which  provides  an  occasion,  as  weU  as  the 
perspective,  for  making  a  report  on  its  de- 
velopment and  present  status  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  scholarship  and  of  na- 
tional interest. 

It  is  obviously  Impossible  In  a  brief  article 
to  deal  with  all  phases  of  an  operation  aa 
complex  as  the  Fulbright  program,  including 
its  separate  provLlons  for  American  citizena 
and  those  of  other  countries  and  its  differ- 
ing awards  for  professors,  graduate  students, 
and  public-school  teachers.  This  article  U 
confined,  therefore,  to  the  program  as  it  re- 
lates to  exchanges  of  professors  and  research 
scholars  and,  still  further,  to  certain  feature* 
of  general  interest  and  significance,  such  aa 
the  manner  in  which  the  program  is  admin- 
istered, the  relationship  of  the  program  tA 
the  academic  population,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  to  promoting  communication 
and  understanding  among  peoples  of  differ- 
ing cultures,  and  the  outlook  for  the  years 
ahead. 

When  one  examines  the  administrative 
structiu-e  of  the  program,  the  first  reaction  is 
apt  to  be  one  of  astonishment  thst  so  com- 
plex and  involved  s  system  works  as  well  as  it 
does.  The  organizational  features  are  thoae 
of  decentralization  and  divided  responsibility. 
At  the  center  of  the  administrative  network 
is  the  International  Information  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  which  car- 
ries on  the  general  administrative  respKmsl- 
blllty  assigned  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Department  nego- 
tiates the  basic  exchange  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  program,  receives  and  expends  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  program  in  the  United 
States,  makes  the  awards  to  indlvidnal  par- 
ticipants, and  coordinates  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Administration  abroad  centers  in  tha 
blnatlonal  foundations  or  commissions  cre- 
ated in  each  of  the  participating  countries. 
These  agencies  hold  and  disburse  the  foreign 
currencies  from  which  Fulbright  grants  are 
made,  prepare  the  annual  programs  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  exchanges  with  each  coun- 
try is  indicated,  and  recommend  foreign  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  scholars  for  travel  grants 
to  the  United  States,  supervise  American 
grantees,  and  perform  other  functions  of  a 
similar  character.  Since  the  foundations  or 
commissions  are  entirely  Independent  of 
each  other,  the  Fulbright  program,  instead 
of  being  one  large  multilateral  program,  is  in 
effect  a  series  of  separate  bilateral  programs, 
each  reflecting  the  Interests  and  national 
character  of  the  country  to  which  it  extends. 
The  essential  unity  in  this  situation,  which 
might  otherwise  be  one  of  extreme  diversity, 
Is  provided  not  only  by  the  coordinating  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  State  but  by  stin 
a  third  agency,  the  Board  at  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, composed  of  10  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  from  varloiis  fields  of  educa- 
tion. The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
animates  the  entire  undertaking,  serves  aa 
the  ultimate  source  of  policy,  and  selects 
both  the  recipienu  of  awards  and  the  educa- 
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tional  institutions  at  which  they  study  or 
teach. 

Bach  of  the  three  agencies  enumerated 
abote — the  Department  of  State,  the  foun- 
dations abroad,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships — is  cited  in.  and  derives  its 
authority  from,  the  Fulbright  Act.  Mot 
mentioned  in  the  act.  but  essential  to  its 
operation,  are  four  so-called  cooperating 
agencies.  These  agencies  have  contracted 
with  the  Department  of  State  to  provide 
profeasional  service  in  conducting  public 
competitions  for  awards  and  in  evaluating 
the  qualifications  of  candidates.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Interna'ional  Education  In  New 
York  City  provides  these  services  in  con- 
nection with  college  anil  university  grsdu- 
ate  students:  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  American  CouncU  on  Education,  in 
connection  with  elementiry-  and  secondary- 
school  teachers:  snd  the  Conference  Board 
of  Associated  Research  Councils  (National 
Research  CouncU.  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties, and  American  CouncU  on  Education) . 
in  connection  with  university  professors  and 
research  scholar*.  Administrative  deoen- 
trallxation  is  therefore  carried  one  step  fur- 
ther by  delegating  to  specialized  agencies 
the  dilDcult  and  often  highly  technical  task 
of  evaltiating  the  qualifications  of  the  large 
numbers  of  acadenUc  personnel  who  an- 
nuaUy  apply  for  awards. 

The  principal  disadvantages  of  so  complex 
an  arrangement  are  the  constant  adjust- 
ments and  consultations  required  to  keep 
the  operating  agencies,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  working  in  harmony  and 
the  great  amount  of  time  constuned  in  the 
screening,  placement,  and  selection  of 
grantees.  The  advantages,  although  per- 
haps less  obvious,  are  a  tribute  to  the  insight 
and  imagination  which  entered  into  the 
original  legislation  and  which  later  estab- 
lished a  framework  of  adn)inistrstion  and 
control  which  unites  the  special  interests  of 
Government,  the  general  pubUc,  and  the  par- 
ticipants themselssa. 

No  state-supported  program  for  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  persons  can  be  divorced 
from  other  Government  efforts  in  the  sphere 
of  International  relations,  and  this  principle 
Is  reflected  in  the  assignment  of  fiscal  and 
administrstive  responslbUity  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  interest  of  the  general  pubUc 
In  an  exchange  of  persons  rather  than  of 
olBclal  repreeentativee  is  acknowledged  In 
tiM  creation  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships with  Its  powers  of  supervision  and  se- 
lection. The  bilateral  character  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  acceptance  abroad  is  assured  by 
the  establishment  of  overseas  foundstions 
with  definite  powers  of  initiative  and  local 
control.  Finally,  the  interesU  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  safeguarded  by  the  cooperating 
agencies  which,  in  representing  the  academic 
professions  and  in  serving  as  screening  and 
constilUtlve  t>odies,  link  organised  scholar- 
ship with  the  agencies  of  the  state.  The  fact 
that  the  Fulbright  program,  subject  to  all 
the  hasards  of  intergroup  and  international 
cooperation,  has  grown  steadily  in  strength 
in  the  last  5  years  is.  in  large  measure,  due  to 
the  soimdness  of  its  administrative  structure. 

The  role  of  the  academic  population  in 
the  Fulbright  program  slKiuld  be  viewed 
against  this  background.  The  persons  se- 
lected to  represent  American  cultiure  abroad 
aa  Fulbright  fellows  are  not  only  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  this  group,  but  this 
group  Is  itself  the  principal  source  of  the 
informed  Judgment  upon  which  the  wlas 
selection  of  acadenUc  representatives  de- 
pends. TO  evaluate  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  awards  as  a  professor  or  re- 
search scholar,  the  Conference  Board  of  As- 
sociated Research  Councils  has  established  a 
central  Committee  on  International  Ex- 
change of  Persons  and  a  supporting  system 
of  approximately  50  advisory  screening  com- 
mittees composed  of  more  than  200  subject- 


matter  specialists  appointed  by  the  4  re- 
search councils  which  constitute  the  con- 
ference board.  Most  of  these  committees 
convene  in  Waahlngton  at  least  once  a  year  to 
Judge  the  projects  arui  qualifications  of  up- 
pllcanu  and  to  conunent  on  the  ntate  of  the 
programs  as  viewed  by  the  re^,jective  aca- 
demic dlsdpUnes.  This  system  (t  one  cen- 
tral committee  representing  scholarship  as 
a  whole  and  a  large  number  of  advisory 
committees  representing  the  respective  dis- 
ciplines hss  proved  remarkably  successful  in 
gaining  for  the  program  the  advice  and  sup- 
port of  outstanding  American  scholars,  in 
maintaining  the  competitive  character  and 
professional  quality  of  the  selection  process, 
and  in  promoting  confidence  in  the  program 
among  the  receiving  institutions  abroad. 

The  conference  board  has  been  somewhat 
less  successful  in  getting  the  best  scholars 
in  the  country  to  make  applications  for 
awards.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  lec- 
turing category.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
university  professor  during  those  occasional 
periods  in  which  he  can  obtain  extended 
leave  from  bis  teaching  or  administrative 
responsibiUties  is  usuaUy  the  advancement 
of  his  own  scholarahip.  At  such  times  he 
is  naturally  drawn  to  the  research  rather 
than  to  the  teaching  opportimlties  afforded 
by  the  program.  As  a  research  scholar,  he 
is  quite  wUling  to  draw,  to  the  extent  of  hu 
abUity,  upon  his  own  resources  for  the  nec- 
essary dollars  required  to  supplement  the 
Fulbright  foreign  currency  stipend.  In  the 
lecturing  category,  motives  of  scholarship  are 
usually  leas  active  and  the  financial  sacri- 
fices are  often  greater,  since  swards  for  lec- 
turing are  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 
It  Is.  in  fact,  rather  surprising  that  so  many 
American  scholars  apply  annually  in  the 
lecturing  category.  Even  so,  there  are  not 
enough  qualified  candidates  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  program,  and  ways  must  be 
found  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  these 
appointments  snd  to  make  the  awards  mors 
attractive  financially. 

Although  precise  evidence  is  lacking  re- 
garding the  contribution  the  program  la 
making  to  rts  primary  objective  of  promot- 
ing intercultural  commumcation  and  under- 
standing, largely  because  scientific  methods 
for  measuring  the  producu  of  cultural  in- 
teraction for  so  large  a  program  are  stiU 
in  the  process  of  development,  nevertheless 
there  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness.  Reports  of  the  grantees 
themselves,  of  which  ttiere  are  now  several 
thousand,  leave  little  doubt  of  the  great 
individual  benefits  which  are  shared  with 
colleagues,  associates,  and  students. 

Furthermore,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
foundations  abroad  attest  to  the  more  visi- 
ble achievements  of  the  program  in  influ- 
encing the  educaticmal  life  of  the  partici- 
pating countries.  One  may  cite  as  examples 
the  interest  aroused  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  Conference  on  American  Studies 
held  last  stunmer  at  Cambridge,  the  con- 
tribution made  by  American  Fultelght 
scholars  In  the  development  of  the  I-stitute 
for  Social  Research  and  the  American  In- 
stitute at  ttie  University  of  Oslo,  the  grow- 
ing tradlUon  of  coIlaboraUon  between 
American  and  French  specialists  in  engi- 
neering and  mathematics,  the  organization 
of  a  summer  seminar  in  Italy  for  American 
teachers  in  classic*!  studies,  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  methods  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  extension  in  Greece, 
the  development  of  Ubrary  training  in 
Thailand  and  Egypt,  and  the  impetus  given 
to  the  exten&ion  and  improvement  of  {wpu- 
lar  education  in  the  PhUipplnes.  Burma. 
India,  juaa  Pakistan.  Achievements  such  as 
thase  kwe  none  of  ther  significance  when 
w*  realise  that  the  program  is  financed 
largely  through  the  use  of  foreign  currency. 
The  Fulbright  program,  in  its  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's many  exchange  and  infomui- 
tional  actlTitlea. 


The  next  5  years  wlH  probably  see  very 
little  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  PuJ bright 
program,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  antici- 
pating steady  growth  in  Its  effectiveness. 
With  the  problenu  ot  organization  and  the 
Inevitable  initial  adjustments  out  of  the 
way.  future  trends  wlU  be  toward  greater 
imagination  in  planning,  more  flexibility  in 
operation,  and  a  wider  and  less  luisltant 
participation  by  colleges  and  imivftrsitles 
here  and  abroad,  especially  ui  making  dollar 
contributions  in  aid  of  Fulbright  exclianges. 
The  many  contacts  between  American  and 
foreign  scholars  already  made  possible  by  the 
program  wlU  result  in  improved  plans  for 
utilizing  futme  oppcR-tunitles.  More  elec- 
tive coordination  with  other  Government  and 
privately  supp(ni«d  exchange  programs  is 
gradually  being  achieved,  and  improvements 
in  the  selection  of  grantees  will  foUow  upon 
the  developntent  of  more  objective  methods 
of  evaltiatlon. 

The  next  5  years  should  also  strengtoen  the 
conviction,  already  shared  by  many,  that 
international  diplomacy  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  encouraging  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
between  nations.  Scholars  have  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  this  exchange  to  their  own 
work,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  realized  that  this  free 
flow  of  infonnation  can  help  aU  of  us  to 
understand  and  appreciate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  other  nations  and  in  turn 
help  the  people  of  other  nations  to  vinder- 
stand  us.  It  is  in  this  area  of  exchange  that 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  of  scholarship 
converge — it  is  the  common  ground  upon 
which  the  Fulbright  program  is  based.  The 
more  closely  the  program  conforms  to  this 
community  of  Interests  between  the  Nation 
and  Its  scholars,  the  more  certain  it  is  of 
success. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WAsanrcTOif 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  remarks 
on  H.  R.  4495.  to  amend  the  Universal 
Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  special  registration,  classi- 
fication, and  induction  of  certain  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  allied  specialist  cate- 
gories. I  would  like  to  express  the  view- 
point, as  I  imdersand  it,  of  the  King 
Coimty  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Neil  Winlkoff,  executive  secretary 
of  this  medical  society,  has  advised  me  a 
number  of  doctors,  some  of  them  already 
in  the  service  and  others  about  to  go  in. 
have  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  the 
law  should  be  extended  for  1  year  rather 
than  2  years. 

Next,  let  me  say  that  while  it  is  not 
peitinent  to  this  particular  bill,  I  should 
also  advise  the  ccmunittee  that  these 
same  members  of  the  medical  profession 
feel  that  the  $100  extra  pay  for  physi- 
cians should  not  be  limited  to  those  who 
volunteer  for  more  than  24  months'  ac- 
tive duty.  Likewise.  I  should  say  that 
the  doctors  already  in  the  service  have 
raised  an  objection  in  that  they  find  so 
much  of  their  time  is  being  spent  in  ad- 
ministering to  persons  other  than  actual 
servicemen. 
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I  recognize  that  the  Anned  Services 
Committee  had  a  very  difflcxilt  situation 
to  deal  with  and  they  have  tried  to  be 
fair  and.  at  ttie  same  time,  to  recognize 
the  practical  administration  of  this  legis- 
lation. Certain  amendments  have  been 
proposed  with  the  objective  of  cviring 
inequities,  but  in  each  instance,  a  spcAes- 
man  for  the  committee  has  explained  the 
reasons  for  the  bill  as  it  was  reported. 
Nevertheless,  objection  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  King  County  Medical 
Society  that  those  doctors  who  are  now 
serving  the  second  time,  after  having 
been  recalled  under  old  priority  II,  are 
not  treated  fairly. 


Dc4kati<M  of  Peter  Miaail  Plaza 


EXTE2ISION  OF  RHblARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or  NEW  TOBK 

Df  THX  HOUSB  OF  RXPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^,  I  include 
the  text  of  a  talk  made  by  me  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Peter  Min- 
ult  Plaza,  Manhattan,  city  of  New  Yoric. 
on  May  8,  1953: 

AoDnESS  Dexivtkeo  bt  Hon.  Albert  H.  Bosch, 
Membch  or  Congress  From  New  York,  at 

THK    DCOICATIOM    OT    PaTSB    MlNXTIT    PLAZA, 

Manhattan,  New  York  Cttt,  Mat  8,  1953 

We  are  foregathered  here  today  to  pay 
homage  to  a  man  whose  name  Is  Inscribed  on 
the  tablets  of  history  as  the  founder  of  this 
fabulous  metropolis. 

Peter  Minult  is  known  to  mo8t  all  New 
Yorkers  as  tbe  "agent"  of  one  of  th«  most 
Important  real-estate  deals  In  recorded  his- 
tory, as  the  man  who,  on  May  6.  1626,  bought 
Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians  for  the 
equivalent  of  $24. 

When  this  city,  in  tbe  year  of  1926,  cele- 
brated the  300th  anniversary  of  Its  founding 
by  the  self-same  Peter  Minult,  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  articles,  in  addresses  and 
in  editorials.  However,  no  memorial  was 
named  In  his  honor.  Today,  as  we  cele- 
brate the  300th  anniversary  of  the  memo- 
rable day  when  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Nleuw  Amsterdam  became  the  colonial  city 
of  New  York,  by  the  grace  of  King  Charles  I, 
we  dedicate  this  spot  at  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Manhattan  Island  as  Peter  Minult 
Plaza,  in  honor  of  the  man  who,  327  years 
ago.  stepped  from  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  oi 
the  West  India  Company  to  make  a  bargain 
with  an  Indian  tribe  and  to  become  tbe 
first  Director -General  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Netherlands 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  thank  the  hon- 
orable mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
thank  tn  particular  the  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  for  their  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  a  fitting  memorial  for 
the  founder  of  this  metropolis.  I  am  proud 
to  state  that  the  initial  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Peter  Minult  Plaza  came  from  a  society 
of  citizens  of  Germanic  extraction  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  belong  and  whose  mem- 
bers are  with  us  here  today — the  Steuben 
Society  of  America. 

What  sort  of  a  man  was  this  Peter  Minxilt? 
We  know  comparatively  little  about  him. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  the  famous  painting 
oi  the  actual  deal  with  the  Indians,  but  the 
face  and  the  figure  of  the  nuui  under  the 
broad-brimmed  hat.  with  the  black  coat  and 


the  buekled  shoM  were.  nccMmilly,  tfrawn 
from  imagination. 

Peter  Mln\ilt — Mlnnewlt — may  have  been 
e^  Huguenot  extraction,  as  some  bistortana 
claim.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  French  Protes- 
tants settled  In  the  Rhlncland  and  in  Hol- 
land to  escape  from  persecution  and  to  bring 
their  arts  and  crafts,  especially  tn  the  tex- 
tile industry,  to  their  new  homes.  We  know 
that  Peter  Minult  was  bom  into  a  well-to-do 
and  well-educated  family  in  the  Rhenish  city 
of  Wesel.  situated  today  In  the  West  German 
Province  of  Rbineland-Weetphalla.  He  was 
born,  in  1580,  into  an  age  of  revolution,  a 
time  when  people  struggled  toward  light  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his 
lifework  reflects  that  struggle. 

It  Is  known  that  his  family  subscribed  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the 
Humanists,  such  as  the  famous  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam.  We  also  know  that  he  studied 
at  the  Dnlversities  of  Heidelberg  and  of 
Utrecht — famous  seats  of  liberal  learning  at 
that  time  and  today.  When  his  homeland 
became  engulfed  in  war  and  persecution,  na 
and  his  family  emigrated  to  Holland,  which 
had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation and  bad.  indeed,  become  the  first  free 
and  democratic  state  in  the  Old  World. 

In  Holland  the  free  spirit  of  young  Peter 
Minuit  sofuwl  to  new  heights.  A  world 
power,  a  nation  of  traders,  of  thinkers,  and 
of  painters — Holland  and  its  bustling  and 
prosperoiis  cities  became  his  stamping 
groxmd. 

What  wonder  that  he  finally  rose  to  promi- 
nence in  the  employ  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful East  India  Co.;  that  vast  sums  of  money 
streaming  in  from  Sumatra  and  Java — the 
fabulous  "spice  islands" — were  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

What  wonder  that  the  farseelng  burghers 
of  Amsterdam  called  upon  him  to  sail  beyond 
the  turbulent  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic 
to  become  the  first  director-general  of  their 
eolony  In  the  New  World,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  West  India  Co. 

So  Peter  Minult  went  to  the  vast  land 
which  today  Is  the  United  States.  He  did 
not  go  up  the  Hudson;  he  did  not  follow 
the  spoors  of  a  Verrazano  and  a  Hudson.  In- 
stead of  making  the  oldest  Dutch  colony, 
Port  Orange — today  Albany — his  headquar- 
ters, he  set  foot  on  the  island  of  Manhattan 
and  negotiated  his  celebrated  deal  with  the 
Indians. 

This  Manhattan  Island  was  densely ' 
wooded;  springs  bubbled;  waterfalls  cas- 
caded; there  were  deer,  wolves,  and  Ijrnxes; 
there  were  Indians  roaming  in  the  forest  or 
in  their  swift  canoes  traveling  over  the 
churning  waters  to  what  today  is  Brooklyn. 

Without  being  facetious,  let  us  call  Peter 
Minult  a,  quote,  "man  of  vision,"  unquote. 

He  did  not  go  inland;  he  did  not  choose 
the  strategic  safety  of  either  the  palisades 
at  what  is  today  New  Jersey  or  what  is  today 
Brooklyn  Heights  for  the  first  fortress  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  to  protect  the  struggling 
community  of  traders  and  farmers. 

No;  he  built  a  strong  blockhouse  at  the 
very  spot  where  you  see  the  Customs  House 
Just  north  of  here.  Of  course,  he  could 
never  have  visualized  what  the  settlement  of 
Nletrw  Amsterdam  would  look  like  300  and 
more  years  later,  our  wonderful  city  with  lu 
towering  buildings,  with  its  activities  of  8 
million  inhabitants,  with  its  bridges  span- 
ning the  rtvers,  with  Its  highways  and  tun- 
nels and  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  innumer- 
able craft  in  the  Hudson  and  the  East  River. 

Birt,  we  must  admit:  he  did  choose  unerr- 
ingly, at  the  confluence  of  two  wide  rivers 
forming  one  of  the  biggest  and  safest  harbors 
in  the  world  and  so  strategically  located  that 
the  soldiers  in  the  watchtowers  of  his  fort 
had  an  uninhibited  view  across  the  bay  and 
up  the  rivers. 

So,  In  1926,  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  which  was 
to  become  New  York,  was  founded  by  the 
Immigrant  Peter  Minttit.    Unfortunately,  he 


did  not  remain  In  tha  eolooy  for  a  long 
period  to  see  it  become  an  important  tradiDfl 
post,  with  both  the  Indian  trlbas  and  wlUi 

the  motherland  overseas. 

And  here  we  laam  to  know  Peter  Mlnull 
as  a  man  in  pursuit  of  freedom  and  of  clvte 
rights,  true  to  the  humanistic  tenets  of  hia 
university  learning  at  Beidclbarg 
Utrecht.  The  Wast  India  Co. — prosf 
and  powerful — wanted  to  transplant  the 
feudal  ideas  of  the  Old  World  to  the  new 
continent,  snd  this  was  to  meet  with  Peter 
Mlnuit's  opposition. 

The  patroon  system,  by  which  vast  traeta 
of  virgin  land,  especially  along  tlie  Hudson 
River,  were  granted  to  the  stodiholders  of 
the  company — to  be  plowed,  sown,  and  har- 
vested by  tenants  and  workers,  could  never 
find  the  approval  of  a  man  In  whom  the  flam* 
of  freedom  and  humanltarlanism  burned  so 
brightly. 

While  the  colony  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island  flourished;  while  new  settlers  arrived 
tn  Increasing  numbers;  while  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  settlers  and  the  Indiana 
augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  colony— 
the  patroons  uprlver  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Peter  Minult  and  In  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy, after  6  years  as  head  of  the  colony, 
he  was  recalled  to  Holland.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  his  two  successors  nearly 
wrecked  the  work  which  he  had  started,  so 
that  Nleuw  Amsterdam  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Duke  of  York  and  his  soldiers. 

Peter  Minuit  stayed  in  Holland  for  only  • 
short  time.  He  went  to  Sweden,  the  home 
of  the  great  King  Gustave  Adolph.  who  had 
given  his  life.  In  1632,  on  the  battlefield  of 
Luetzen.  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
His  daughter,  the  noted  Queen  Christina, 
gave  Peter  Minult  her  confidence  and  with 
the  reputation  he  had  won  as  a  coloniser 
and  an  administTator.  she  sent  him  once 
again  to  the  New  World  to  organise  the 
Swedish  settlements  along  the  wide  South 
River,  today  known  as  the  E>elaware.  The 
traces  of  these  Swedish  colonies,  especially 
near  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  can  still 
be  found  today.  Again.  Peter  Minuit  proved 
his  standing  as  a  pioneer  of  major  stature. 
The  colony  flotu'ished  and  when  he  died  in 
1642.  he  left  a  prosperous  settlement  to  hla 
successor  John  Prints  who,  finally,  had  to 
give  in  to  the  blunderbusses  of  crtisty  old 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  This  ended  the  Swedish 
colonization  of  North  America. 

So.  we  see  a  likeness  of  Peter  Minuit — • 
man  of  vision,  a  man  loving  freedom  and 
the  essential  human  rights,  a  man  of  per- 
severance— indeed  a  man  whom  every  Amer- 
ican should  be  proud.  His  manifold  accom- 
plishments, his  undaunted  spirit  by  far  out- 
weigh that  famous  real-estate  deal  ot  1036. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  purchase  of 
Manhattan  Island — but,  when  we  think  of 
him.  we  should  pay  homage  not  only  to  the 
man  who  became  the  actual  founder  of  New 
York,  but  much  more  to  the  essential  human 
and  freedom-loving  qualities  which  he  repre- 
sented to  such  a  wonderful  extent  in  an  age 
which  had  not  yet  completely  shaken  off 
the  bonds  of  feudalism. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  name  of  Peter 
Minuit  is  to  be  perpetuated  at  this  very  spot, 
where  he  set  foot  onto  Manhattan  Island, 
where  the  tunnels  and  the  highways  meet^ 
where  large  and  small  vessels  go  ujsetream 
and  downstream,  where  the  skyscrapers  of 
this  Island  tower  above  the  green  grass  and 
the  whispering  trees  of  Battery  Park,  where 
the  smell  of  the  sea  is  strong,  where  the 
beginning  was  made  for  the  great  and  forever 
growing  metropolis  on  the  Hudson,  where 
the  Old  World  comes  to  Join  the  New  World; 
In  this  tight  little  Island  of  Manhattan,  the 
pulsating  heart  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

Peter  Minult  started  It  all  a  scant  three 
centuries  ago.  Paying  tribute  to  him  today 
are  inhabitants  of  our  city  whose  roots  go 
back  to  Europe.  Jtnt  as  his  did.  whose  sphrittf 
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■MBred  by  the  etanMl  ■aoM  of  trM«am.  iurt 
IV  his  was. 

To  honor  the  first  ritlaen  of  New  York,  thte 
historic  spot  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island 
shaH  teBoeferth  ba  known  m  "ftltm  MInutt 
Plaaa." 

I  thank  yoo.  ■.'.-'iU-:* 

cvnaf  .nMOCT' 


TlMHo«M«(tW 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHiup  J.  nyuiN 


or  iCAaf^xxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPBBSKNTATIVaS 

Tmesdav.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  Che  Recdkb.  I  would  Hke  to 

eommend.  with  considerable  ferror.  the 
hiitiatire  of  a  number  of  promoters  of 
Inter-American  frienJahip  in  the  be- 
loved Republic  of  Cuba.  These  gentle- 
men, wkttk  the  approval  and  enoourace- 
■sent  of  the  National  ConsultatiTe  Co«i>- 
eil.  composed  of  eminent  Cubnn  leaders 
In  the  arts,  professions,  and  sciences, 
have  conceived  the  Idea  of  establishing 
in  the  beautiful  capital  dty  of  their  na- 
tion. Habana.  a  center  of  culture  to  be 
known  as  tbe  House  of  the  Americas. 

The  thought  behind  this  praject  to  to 
proTide  for  the  Cuban  people  a  center 
where  the  best  in  music  records,  litera- 
ture, the  motion  pictures,  and  other  art 
farms  can  be  found.  One  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  this  plan  is  a  talented 
Cuban  man  of  letters  and  an  honored 
member  of  the  National  Coosultatire 
Council.  Senor  Don  Armando  Maribona. 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  trortd-famous 
Cuban  newspaper,  the  Diario  de  la 
Marina. 

When  this  project  was  explained  re- 
cently to  the  United  States  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  John  Moors 
Cabot,  this  public  official  expressed  deep 
hiterest.  A  mmiber  of  leaders  in  the 
Congress  have  also  listened  with  sym- 
pathy and  good  wiD  to  news  about  tlie 
House  of  the  Americas  In  Havana,  a  city 
familiar  to  thousands  of  delighted  Amer- 
ican visitors  to  Cuba. 

One  of  the  h<4)es  of  tiM>se  who  advo- 
cate this  pix>}eet  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
is  that  similar  centers  may  be  provided 
in  all  the  capitals  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. If  this  sho\ild  happen,  every 
House  of  the  Americas  would  not  only 
be  a  center  of  culture,  but  also  a  sym- 
bol of  freedom  and  progress  for  all 
Americans. 

At  a  time  when  all  humanity  longs  for 
amity,  understanding,  and  peace,  what 
could  be  more  heartening  than  to  find 
in  a  great  city  like  Habana  and  a  friend- 
ly country  such  as  Cuba  a  desire  to  bring 
men,  women,  and  children  together,  on 
the  basis  of  culture,  rather  than  to  scat- 
ter, divide,  and  slaughter  people  in  war. 

In  my  opinion,  this  project  of  the 
House  of  the  Amerieas  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  inter-American  un- 
derstanding and  inter-American  har- 
mony. It  seems  to  me  and  to  a  large 
number  of  my  fellow  citizens  that  a. 
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of  tbe  Amerfeas  wmdi  be 

answer  to  the  prayer  offered  in  our 
Capitol  on  Pan  American  Oitj  that  good 
example  can  be  "an  lnai>lr»tton  for 
huBianitgr." 


■r.  Mge^  WIttt  b  Ae  UaieJ  NdiaM 


XXTi3<SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIRES 

or  VLOaiB* 

XM  THS  HOUSK  OT  BXPBESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tiOB  of  the  value  of  the  United  Nations 
is  being  argued  all  over  again  in  many 
towns  and  communities  throughout  our 
Nation.  I  have  seen  no  better  or  more 
convincing  answer  than  that  given  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.. 
United  States  lepresentatiTe  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Woneti^  Preas  Chib. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  insert  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcobb  as  a  part  of  Biy  amn  re- 
marks: 


the 


ChxiBtlan  Scienee   Monitor   of 
April  SB.  1953] 

Wnar   Is   ¥BK  UiRTHt  Kaxxom 
Goon  Foa? 

I  ceaM  to  you  tram  that  iBtaresting, 
noral.  hopeful,  primitive,  sometimes  ezaa- 
pT*^1"g.  but  always  essential  contrivance 
known  as  the  United  Nations.  Cairln  Cool- 
idge  once  said  that  politicians  are  men  who 
are  twice  spoiled — by  extravagant  praias  on 
the  one  hand  and  estrarAcant  abase  on  the 
otber.  I  do  not  think  the  United  Matiooa  » 
spoUed.  but  tt  certainly  auSers  from  eztrav- 
Sf  nt  hopes  which  have  inevitably  led  to 
extravagant  rttssMwlntmrnta. 

I  personally  approached  the  United  Ka- 
tlons.  conTlnced  of  its  essentiality,  but  with 
some  exasperation  and  without  great  expec- 
tations. I  recognised  tliat  most  Amerieana 
troubled  about  it  for  two  principal 
First,  becauae  of  tbe  lepiata  at 
cmfrioyecs  of  the  United  Nations 
who  were  subversive  and.  secondly,  because 
of  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  IJnian  was 
using  the  United  Nations  as  a  device  to  help 
it  win  the  cold  war. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  personnel 
probiem  in  the  United  Nations  is  in  process 
of  being  solved.  On  the  day  that  I  presented 
my  credentials  I  told  the  Secretary-Oeneral 
of  the  importance  of  this  probloB  to  Aasert- 
caa  public  opini<Mi.  Ttie  next  day  I  called 
again  with  2.CXM  forma,  each  of  6  pages  in 
length,  to  be  filled  out  by  each  employee, 
and  that  very  afternoon,  at  the  sxiggestlon 
of  ttie  Otci e tary-Oeneral .  the  American  em- 
ployees had  lined  themselves  up  in  the  cor- 
ridors for  fingerprinting.  All  forms  have 
been  filled  out  and  are  being  processed  by 
the  FBI  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  Secretary-General  has  cooperated.  I 
think  this  problem  ia  well  on  ita  way  to 
satisfactory  aolution  and  should  he  cleaned 
up  In  a  matter  of  months. 

As  far  as  the  cold  war  is  concerned,  we 
can  set  down  the  following  thoughts  about 
the  United  Nations: 

It  la  a  place  where  we  can  see  what  tine 
Oommiinlsta  are  doing  in  the  war  of  ideas 
and  sometimes  in  other  ways.     Without  U 
we  could  not  see  nearly  as  much. 


'R  la  a . 

ttactr  Anwilcan  puktle  aervants  are  conduct- 
ing the  Ankcrtcan  aide  in  the  cold  war— 
and  tt  thareODre  enahirs  us  to  eorrect  our 
K  it  were  n««  far  the  United 
I  do  not  know  how  we  would  ever 
■peerlllj  aware  of  whether  our  con- 
doct  tt  tbe  cold  war  was  adaqiunte  or  not. 

It  ta  a  piaea  and  we  as  nsaspapiiniin 
will  partjcniany  apfweciale  thia — where  yoa 
can  get  autJsorttnttve  rearttnns  qnickly  on 
tbe  state  of  opinion  in  abnoat  any  part  of 
the  world,  which  it  would  taka  you  days.  If 
not  weeks,  to  get  otbcrwtae. 

It  is  a  place  where  ia  kxntad  tbe  greateat 
sounding  board  in  the  world — where  pubUo 
opinion  la  developed  for  the  world — and 
never  forget  that  pubttc  opinion  is  basic  in 
tbe  modem  world  today  In  spite  of  troi^ 
curtains.  > 

It  is  a  piaoa  where  the  tree  world  gets* 
oonaolidated.  Bemg  free,  the  non-Oonunu- 
nist  nations  natucaUy  tend  to  go  thair  own 
way  and  to  drift  apart.  But  sooner  or  later 
some  Commvnist  sfiokesman  will  make  boom 
statenacnt  that  la  ao  nkoostroua  antii  so  out- 
landish and  so  offensive  that  you  can  almost 
see  the  free  nations  getting  together  l>af<na 
your  very  eyes.  This  mors  than  counterbal- 
ances whatever  advantagee  the  Coaamunlsta 
may  get  out  of  their  propaganda. 

It  is  a  place  where  reprssentattves  of  na- 
tions can  meat  informally,  vrtthout  raising 
conaidf rations  of  prestige,  and  thus  aettla 
disputes.  The  Berlin  airlift,  for  example. 
WM  tvought  to  an  end  as  the  result  of  an 
American  and  a  Soviet  representative  oMira 
or  less  "bumping  ioto  each  other"  in  the 
corrldon  of  the  United  Nations.  It  U  tha 
best  place  in  the  world  for  this  kind  of 
contact — which  can  prevent  such  enonnaaa 
quantities  of  human  bloodshed. 

It  Is  a  place  where  we  have  developed 
allies — certainly  not  as  many  as  we  shotild 
have  liked.  But.  equally  certain,  whatever 
allies  we  have  are  arelcome  and  are  that  much 
clear  gain. 

It  Is  a  place  In  which  hypocrisy  can  ba 
exposed.  Whoevtt  has  ever  served  tn  Con- 
gress knows  that  there  Is  nothing  like  face-, 
to-face  debate  to  reveal  a  stuffed  shirt  to 
public  gaze.  The  United  Nations  fills  a  simi- 
lar place  in  revealing  hypocrisy  «nr>on£ 
nations. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  threat  of  war  In 
Iran  In  1944  was  moderated  and  gradually 
extinguished. 

It  Is  a  place  from  which  the  initiative  was 
taken,  with  substantial  American  backing, 
to  prevent  Communist  encroachment  on 
Greece  in  1947. 

It  is  a  place  which  enormously  facIUtatad 
the  advent  of  Israel  Into  the  family  of  na- 
tions and  prevented  that  advent  from  caua- 
ing  extensive  hostilities.  ^ 

It  Is  a  place  which,  working  with  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  Indonesians,  found  the  way 
to  give  full  irtdependence  to  the  78  million 
people  inhabiting  Indonesia. 

It  is  a  place  which  means  much  to  the 
independence  of  Libya  snd  will  undoubtedly 
mean  much  to  the  independence  of  SomaU- 
Und. 

It  Is  a  place  In  which  the  age-old  American 
belief  that  a  nteetlng  of  minds  produces 
HKJre  wisdom  than  the  single  opinion  of  even 
a  bnniant  mind  is  often  demonstrated.  The 
United  States  frequently  brings  proposals 
before  the  United  Nations  which  have  been 
extensively  studied  and  prepared.  Yet  on 
many  occasions  these  pnopoeats  have  been 
altered  and  Improved  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
bate. 

It  is  a  place  which  at  this  moment  Is  ex- 
erting a  strong  influence  to  prevent  the  dis- 
pute over  Kashmir  between  India  and  Pakis- 
tan from  breaking  out  into  open  war. 

It  is  a  place  in  which  a  veto-proof  method 
has  at  last  been  evolved  for  bringing  a  real 
collective  defense  program  Into  being.   When* 
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as,  and  If  aggrMslon  occtbs  In  tbe  f  utxire  we 
will  no  longer  be  paralysed  by  tbe  Commu- 
nist abuse  of  tbe  veto. 

It  Is  a  place  wblcb  makes  it  hard  for  those 
who  want  to  divide  and  rule.  The  strategy 
of  Genghis  Khan,  and  after  him  Tamerlane, 
was  to  cajole  one  nation  with  false  favors 
while  attacking  a  neighbor  nation.  Some- 
times I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  more 
striking  instances  in  modern  times  of  in- 
herited characteristics.  But  certainly  it  is 
true  that  it  is  much  harder  to  play  this  kind 
of  a  game  when  the  entire  free  world  Is  look- 
ing on  in  the  glass  house  on  the  Bast  River 
where  there  are  no  secrets  and  everyone  can 
see  what  you're  doing. 

It  is  a  place  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Kremlin,  must  be  a  real  headache. 
They  cannot  control  it;  they  cannot  break 
It  up:  they  do  not  dare  leave  it. 

All  this  is  not  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
failxves;  the  United  Nations  has  appeared  at 
times  to  be  engaged  in  a  stodgy  routine  in- 
stead of  being  the  arena  where  the  world 
struggle  is  dealt  with  most  boldly;  and  the 
United  Nations  has  not  prevented  the  Com- 
munist victory  in  China — a  victory  which 
achieved  what  imperialist  Japan  was  seek- 
ing and  which  we  risked  war  in  order  to 
avert.  Although  Soviet  communism  has  suf- 
fered one  serious  setback  in  Yugoslavia  and 
has  been  held  back  in  Western  Europe  at  the 
cost  of  great  exertions,  there  have  been 
Communist  successes  in  other  places  which 
we  would  be  foolish  not  to  admit. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  which  the 
United  Natl(ms  is  not. 

The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  place  which 
In  any  way  destroys  United  States  sover- 
eignty. The  charter  specifically  prohibits  Its 
intervention  in  domestic  matters.  Yoiur  rep- 
resentative at  tbe  United  Nations  is  not 
called  congressman  or  senator,  but  ambassa- 
dor— and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  rep- 
resents a  sovereign  state. 

It  Is  not  a  place  which  threaten^  the  de- 
struction of  our  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Aaakura  v.  The  City  of 
Seattle  has  said  that  the  treaty-making 
"power  does  not  extend  as  far  as  to  authorise 
what  the  Constitution  forbids."  Any  treaty, 
whether  drafted  in  the  United  Nations  or 
not — and  I  am  one  who  thinks  that  too  many 
.treaties  have  originated  there — needs  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  and  almost  all 
treaties  need  congressional  legislation  later. 

It  is  not  a  nest  of  Communist  spies,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  to 
spy  on  In  the  United  Nations.  The  Russians 
havent  even  filled  their  quota  of  employees 
at  the  United  Nations.  No  United  States 
citlaen  employed  by  the  United  Nations  has 
•▼er  been  prosecuted  for  espionage. 

It  is  not  a  place  which  Is  controlled  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Communists.  It  Is  a 
rare  day  when  the  Soviets  can  count  on  more 
than  5  votes  out  of  the  60. 

It  la  not  a  snare  which  dragged  the  United 
States  into  the  Korean  war.  The  United 
States  asked  the  United  Nations  to  Uke  ac- 
tion after  the  Korean  war  had  broken  out. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  a  place  which  can  send 
American  boys  to  light  anywhere.  This  pow- 
er is  a  wholly  American  power.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  has  the  right  to  veto  any 
action  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  dealing  with  armed  force. 

The  United  Nations  is,  of  course,  not  a 
place  which  can  prevent  great  powers  from 
fighting  if  they  want  to  flight.  But,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  has  said, 
"It  can  help  them  to  avoid  fighting  when 
thej  really  do  not  want  to  fight  but  feel 
that,  unless  there  Is  some  faoe-savlng  device, 
use  of  force  may  be  the  only  alternative  to  a 
disastrous  loss  of  prestige.  World  organisa- 
tion provides  a  lap  into  which  even  the  great 
powers  may  choose  to  drop  their  disputes. 
It  providM  a  better  way  as  against  the  alter- 


natives  of  humiliating  surrender  and  violent 
defiance."  In  the  words  of  the  charter,  it  is 
a  center  for  harmonizing. 

The  United  Nations  Lb  not  in  any  sense  a 
finality.  It  Is  in  a  primitive  stage,  but.  prim- 
itive though  it  is,  we  know  that,  if  it  dis- 
appeared, war  would  seem  Inevitable. 

With  all  its  faults,  the  United  Nations  is  a 
living  organization  which  has  gone  fvirther 
toward  organizing  peace  and  organizing  se- 
curity than  any  other  body  In  modern  his- 
tory, and  this  result  has  occurred  at  a  time 
of  great  threats  to  the  peace  and  the  security 
of  the  International  community. 

I  have  said  that  war  would  seem  Inevitable 
if  the  United  Nations  disappeared.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  tbe  United  Nations  continues 
and  we  do  have  armed  aggression,  then  it 
would  be  the  indispensable  vehicle  for  re- 
pelling that  aggression.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  reason  why  the  Communists  dont  lea're 
It. 


ToDs  OB  the  Present  CaBideB-PliUadel- 
pkia  Delaware  Rirer  Bridge  Shoald  Not 
Be  lacreased 


EXTENSION  OF  RiaifARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NSW  jxasxT 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESXNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1 95 J 

Mr.  WOL^'ERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  having  given 
Its  approval  for  the  construction  of  a 
second  bridge  across  the  Delaware  River, 
the  next  question  that  calls  for  decision 
is  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  charged  on 
the  new  bridge  as  well  as  the  existing 
bridge. 

Already  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority gives  notice  that  It  intends  to 
raise  the  pret«nt  tolls.  It  is  time  for 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  organize  to  prevent  any  such 
Increase.  Promises  were  made  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  first  bridge  that 
it  would  be  free  of  tolls  within  25  or  30 
years.  But.  there  now  seems  little  like- 
lihood of  this  promise  being  fulfilled. 
However,  to  increase  tolls  would  be  add- 
ing insult  to  Injury.  If  any  Justiflcatlon 
exists  for  continuing  present  tolls  at  the 
present  level,  there  is  no  Justification 
for  increasing  the  tolls. 

The  whole  question  of  tolls  has  been 
well  stated  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Courier-Post,  a  newspaper  published 
at  Camden.  N.  J.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished March  28.  1953.  and  Is  based  upon 
the  contents  of  a  letter  written  to  a  local 
newspaper  by  the  former  presiding  Judge. 
A.  D.  MacDade,  of  the  Delaware  County 
court.  Pennsylvania,  an  eminent  Jurist 
and  outstanding  public  servant.  His 
thoughts  and  views  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  consideration  on  any  subject 
concerning  which  he  expresses  himself. 
It  Is  therefore  appropriate  that  the 
Courier-Post  In  its  constant  effort  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  should  stress. 
in  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  views  expreased  by  Judge  MacDade 
on  the  subject  of  tolls. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  the  widest 
possible  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
factors  by  public  ofBdals.  Federal.  State, 
and  looal.  as  wuU  as  dUnns  who  have 


an  Interest  in  the  matter.  I  Include  the 
editorial  as  part  of  my  remarks.   It  reads 
as  follows: 
Am   BMiMurr   PsNif8Tt.vANiAM   oM    BamoKs. 

TOU^,  TONNKLS 

One  of  southeastern  T^ennsylvanla's  most 
eminent  public  servants  over  a  period  of 
many  years  was  former  President  Judge  A. 
D.  MacDade,  of  the  court  of  Delaware  County, 
now  retired  to  private  life. 

Though  no  longer  holding  office.  Judge 
MacDade  retains  a  keen  and  lively  Interest 
in  public  affairs.  A  dispassionate  and  excep- 
tionally well-informed  elder  statesmsn.  his 
views  command  attention  and  respect. 

In  s  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Upper 
Darby  Press.  Judge  MacDade,  who  lives  in 
Swarthmore,  recalled  some  facts  worth  re- 
calling about  the  construction  of  Camden 
Bridge  and  made  some  pungent  comments 
regarding  bridge  tolls,  bridges  versus  tunnels, 
etc.,  which  Jerseyltes  will  find  well  worth 
reading. 

Judge  MacDade  recalls  that  before  going 
on  the  bench  he  served  two  4-year  terms  as 
State  senator  from  Delaware  County,  during 
the  time  Camden  Bridge  was  being  planned. 
His  letter  continues: 

"There  was  considerable  opposition  at  first 
to  such  s  public  Improvement  because  the 
expense  would  be  too  greet  to  build  the 
same,  partially  using  tbe  funds  of  taxpayers 
in  the  city  and  county  of  PhUadelphla  which 
were  badly  needed  for  other  purpoees  of 
public  Importance. 

"As  a  senator  at  this  time.  I  fsvored  the 
construction  of  the  present  bridge— to  be 
toll-free.  The  necessity  for  the  bridge  was 
conceded,  but  how  was  It  to  be  paid  for? 
The  solution  was  for  the  bridge  commission 
representing  the  States  of  Penntylvsnis  and 
New  Jersey  to  issue  bonds,  which  was  done 
to  raise  the  necessary  construction  costs  in 
building  the  brld(;e  but  with  a  promise  from 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  States  thst  even- 
tually it  would  be  free  of  tolls  after  the 
original  bonds  had  been  retired. 

"As  a  senator  I  agreed  reluctsntly  under 
these  circumstances  to  exact  a  toll  but  there 
would  be  no  tolls  exacted  after  the  bonds 
were  paid  off.  Now  comee  along  a  new 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority,  which  con- 
templates not  only  to  retain  the  toll  indefi- 
nitely but  to  Impose  an  additional  S  cents, 
in  order  to  secure  luOtclent  funds  to  launch 
other  projscts  visualised  by  the  new 
authority. 

"In  my  Judgment  the  original  promlee  to 
free  the  Phlladelphla-Camden  Bridge  ahould 
be  fulfilled  and  if  a  new  bridge  Is  to  be  built 
let  it  be  financed  in  a  similar  manner  as  was 
the  first  bridge  pledged  to  be  free  of  tolls  in 
30  years,  2S  of  which  have  already  expired 
since  the  toll  was  first  Imposed.  Now  It  is 
proposed  to  not  only  continue  the  toll  indefi- 
nitely but  to  add  thereto  another  fi  cents, 
not  only  paying  off  the  original  bonds  but 
to  pay  for  a  new  bridge  ooeting  millions 
besldss  financing  port  development  projects 
which  are  not  strictly  highway  projects. 

"Is  tliat  attitude  an  honest  and  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  public,  which  imacks  of  the  old 
practice  of  damning  the  public  a  la  Vander- 
bilt?  How  can  the  authority  require  funds 
from  the  tolls  paid  to  finance  port  develop- 
ment projects  which  are  not  strictly  high- 
way projects  In  view  of  tbe  good-roada 
amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  motorists'  funds 
shall  be  used  only  for  hlghwayaf  Aside 
from  building  and  operating  highway  cross- 
ings, either  bridges  or  tunnsls,  what  can  the 
port  authority  do  thst  will  not  violate  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  the  people,  who 
voted  that  motorists'  funds  shall  be  used 
only  for  highways^  Does  that  mean  also 
that  only  bridges  are  to  be  built  when  com- 
monsense  dictates  that  the  construction  of 
a  tunnel  would  be  more  feasible  In  tbe  mat- 
tar  of  ooiamon  natioiial  defenseV 
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"^ntb  DO  tunnel  the  tfestructloo  off 
would  cause  a  catastrophe  which  a  tnnnet 
would  obviate  in  defending  our  means  of 
lisusymtatlna  slurlng  a  war  period. 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  first  bridge 
should  be  freed  from  tolls  after  30  years 
from  the  beginning  of  Its  eonstruetton  and 
imposition  of  tolls;  and  the  seoond  btldgs 
Bhoold  be  pakl  for  in  the  same  mannar  as 
was  the  first  brtdge  and  that  Inclvdes  of 
course  a  tunnel  U  that  mods  of  transporta- 
tion be  adopted  eventually,  which  In  my 
^Hlgment  is  more  deslralale  from  many  an- 
flsa.  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  tunnel  means 
o(  tran^artatten,  why  doesn't  the  suthortty 
make  proelslOB  as  a  war  emergency  for  the 
reestablishmcnt  of  a  ferry  servtcet  Such 
a  service  would  be  Invaluable  If  the  bridges 
were  destroyed  by  our  sncmles.  either  in  war 
or  by  sabotage. 

"A  word  to  tto  wise  should  be  sulBelent.'' 

Surely  there  to  nothing  to  add  to  what 
Judge  MacDade  has  to  say  about  the  pledge 
that  Camden  Bridge  would  be  toll-free  after 
it  became  debt-free,  which  wiU  be  within 
the  next  3  or  8  yeaza.  and  the  fact  it  is 
now  proposed  not  merely  to  break  this  pledga 
but  to  iucrease  the  preeent  toU — partly  to 
finance  port  development  projects  which  are 
not  strictly  highway  projects. 

The  point  be  raises  about  use  of  Pennsyl- 
vania motor  funds  for  nonhlghway  purposes 
to  also  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

The  Courier-Post  aasphatioally  agrees  with 
Judge  MacDade.  and  so  do  most  South  Jer- 
seyltes. that  com nvm sense  dicutes  con- 
stnioUoD  of  tunnals  rather  than  bridges  as 
river  crossings  in  thto  area.  That  now  U  an 
academic  qusstlon  so  far  as  the  second 
crosslAg  to  oonoerned.  but  it  surely  should 
guide  the  construction  of  a  third  one. 

Hto  propoaal  for  providing  standby  ferry 
service  between  Philadelphia  axMl  Camden 
in  case  of  emergency  also  to  msritorious. 

The  Covirler-Post  conunends  Judge  Mac- 
Dade's  letter  lo  the  attontion  of  all  lu 
readers,  and  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  and  pub- 
lic   olBclaU    throughout    the    metropolitan 


area. 


ne  AltaMia  (Pa.)  Wtaaa't  Cbk  U 
Lnuiti  tot  Its  Project  ••  t^  Hcaace 
of  Comnanita 


BXTKN8ION  OP  IUDCARK8 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  mntaTLVAiru 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  2953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Wonuin's  Club 
derotes  its  acttTlties  to  a  project  of 
national  Interest.  Last  year  It  expoeed. 
In  a  telling  manner,  the  evil  effects  that 
follow  the  use  of  narcotics  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  project  received  nationwide 
acclaim. 

This  year  the  proioci  l»  titled  **Tbo 
Menace  of  Communism  to  the  Commu- 
nity" and  It  has  elicited  warm  praise 
from  Hon.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
ttie  Federal  Bureau  of  Invectliatlon. 

In  extending  sincere  eongratulatloni 
to  the  officers  aiid  membfrt  of  the  Al- 
toona Woman's  Club  on  tbe  effecUvo 
manner  In  whloh  they  foeili  attention  on 
Mlocted  subjeeta.  X  wlah  to  Include  the 
following  copy  d  the  IMI  rtport  whleh 
discloeoe  the  attention  beinf  given  tho 
subject  of  World  Communism  as  a  deadly 
menact. 


Die  1963  report  Is  as  foDowst 
TBa  ICaif  ACS  or  CosactTNnoc  to  ths 
COMattTHirT 
(By  Altoona  Woman's  aub,  Ifrs.  Pred  MoOtt. 
president;  Miss  miaabeth  Boyle,  chairman 
ot  propiuns) 

The  greatest  aMnaoe  to  yoor  oommunlty 
today  to  oommunlsm.  Thto  to  because  the 
Communtots  want  to  rule  the  world,  and  the 
world,  after  all.  to  the  sum  of  all  our  oom- 
munltlee.  If  they  can  control  enough  com- 
munities, they  can  control  our  States,  and 
eventually,  the  Nation.  And  if  they  can 
control  the  United  States,  the  world  is  theirs. 
In  other  nations,  organised  so  that  the 
national  government  exercised  complete 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  was 
neeeasary  only  for  them  to  secure  control 
ot  the  national  government.  Thto  reqidred 
a  minimum  of  active  Communlsta.  atwut 
one  percent  of  tbe  population  in  key  spots 
In  the  government  of  these  countries.  In 
this  manner,  they  seized  control  of  the  satel- 
lite coiuitries  of  Bsstem  Eiirope.  They  werv< 
able  to  do  thto  without  exposing  the  mothe^- 
Communtot  state,  RuasU.  to  the  threat  of 
war  becauee  they  acted  through  a  native 
Communist  Party  which  seised  power,  then 
placed  the  country  under  the  orders  of 
Moscow. 

Our  country  with  Its  Federal  system  ot 
government,  its  divtoion  of  powers  among 
the  National  Oovemment,  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  people,  with  the  powers  at 
each  specifically  defined,  hes  provided  st<my 
ground  for  the  seeds  of  conununism. 

The  Communtots  attempted  to  gain  con- 
trol of  o\ir  country  in  several  ways:  they 
sought  to  gain  political  control  through  the 
establtohment  of  the  Coimnuntot  Party: 
they  endeavored  to  dominate  the  labor 
unions  and  thus  govern  the  tremendous 
power  of  organiaed  labor;  and.  they  tried  to 
get  control  of  our  National  Oovemment  by 
placing  active  Communists  In  vital  posltlona 
In  Washington. 

But  theee  methods  of  achieving  central- 
laed  power  were  not  suooeesful.  The  Amer- 
ican people  rejected  the  Communtot  Party 
and  It  failed  to  gain  enough  members  to  be- 
come an  effective  political  force.  The  labor 
unions  largely  purged  themselves  of  Com- 
munist elements  and  leadership.  Further, 
the  axpostirs  of  many  of  those  In  key  posi- 
tions of  our  Oovemment  proved  to  rtlminate 
them  or  destroy  their  influance. 

Thto  hostility  of  the  American  people  has 
driven  the  Communtot  Party  underground. 
Having  ti^ed  to  achieve  centrallaed  power, 
they  now  seek  to  increaee  their  strength  la 
the  communities.  Today's  targets  are  tha 
oooununlty  groups— the  civic  cluba.  tha 
churches,  the  parent-teacher  associations. 
and  similar  localised  and  patriotic  groupa. 
The  Oocmnunists  are  trying  to  get  you,  the 
loyal  citiaeB  of  the  Nation,  and  your  organi- 
sation, a  stroikg  source  of  infiuence  In  tha 
community,  to  do  their  work  for  them.  They 
strive  unceasingly  in  oommunlty  work, 
knowing  the  American  tendency  to  "let 
Oeorge  do  It."  Here,  they  do  not  want  to 
control  the  organisation  in  any  way  that 
wotild  make  tham  oonsptcuovts.  They  ara 
much  more  Intent  In  aMrolsing  power  be- 
hind tbe  scenes  to  influence  policy,  to  elaot 
a  "favorable"  candidate,  to  InlUate  a  "peace" 
petition,  to  protest  against  sosoa  national- 
defense  msasura. 

In  lu  losidlous  campaign  to  Infiltrate  tha 
community  groups,  communism  relies  upon 
deceit  and  traaohary;  iU  main  weapon  Is 
secrecy.  la  the  United  SUtes  tht  ralanUess 
foe  of  communism  is  the  Psdaral  Bureau  of 
InvasUgatlon.  which  Is  oontlaually  aspoalng 
their  actions  in  our  country.  But  without 
the  aotlv*  oooparatlon  of  every  American 
dtlaui  the  work  of  tht  Fidaral  Bureau  of 
Xhveatltatton  Is  bampsrad.  Tba  aid  oC  each 
individual  In  the  oommunlty  is  important. 

As  tndivldtials  la  the  oommunlty  and  as 
members  of  its  orfaaiaaUons,  there  are  sev- 


eral things  we  can  do  to  cembat  tbe  Bsenaee 
at  coauntmisaDL.  First,  we  can  be  on  the  alart 
for  active  Oommtmlsts.  Ws  must  be  espe- 
cially wary  at  the  chronic  coaaplainer  who 
always  crttlclaes  but  never  praises  our  In- 
stttutlons.  We  must  be  watchful  for  the 
individual  who  "In  aU  talmesa"  readily  sees 
the  Inequities  of  our  way  of  life  but  to  very 
broadmlnded  when  the  subject  ot  commu- 
nism to  discussed. 

However  hard  he  may  try.  the  Communist 
cannot  conceal  himself.  He  has  been  trained 
to  sec  communism  from  a  fivefold  vtowpoint. 
and  thto  will  be  revealed  In  his  thinking. 
First,  he  believes  it  to  be  an  expianation  of 
all  human  behavior  In  that  each  person  acta 
exclusively  in  hto  own  n^onetary  self-interest. 
Thto  emphasto  upon  one  facet  only  of  man's 
nature — greed,  as  the  basto  at  aU  human 
behavior — to  patently  false  as  well  as  ccui- 
trary  to  Chrtotian  thinking  and  teaching. 

Second,  he  sees  communism  as  an  eiqilana'- 
tlon  of  the  development  of  htotory  In  terms 
of  material  things.  He  asserts  that  htotory 
has  been  characterized  by  struggles  between 
classes  such  as  cltiaene  and  slaves,  eerfs  and 
lords,  workers  and  the  owners  of  land  and 
capital,  and  thai  such  oonfUct  to  inevitable. 

Third,  he  views  It  as  a  crttlctem  of  the 
evils  of  capitalism.  He  recites  evito  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  machine  age  in  the  earjy 
1800's,  and  insists  that  these  conditions  exist 
today,  overlooking  otn*  high  standard  of 
living,  the  growth  and  power  of  labor  unions, 
and  the  vast  body  of  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  since  that  time  to  protect  and 
benefit  the  workw. 

Fourth,  be  considers  commtinlsm  the  only 
program  for  the  social  and  economic  reor- 
ganization of  society.  Hrnce,  their  system 
alone,  with  state  control  and  national  plan- 
ning of  every  phase  of  life,  will  correct  the 
supposed  evlto  of  capitalism  and  lead  us  to 
the  Oommtinist  paradise  where  each  will  con- 
tribute according  to  hto  ability  and  ahara 
according  to  hto  need. 

Fifth,  he  to  tatight  that  oommunlsm  la  a 
revolutionary  method  of  seizing  power  by 
ttifiltrating  the  Institutions,  the  government, 
and  the  communities  of  a  nation  In  mder  to 
overthrow  Its  government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Ttke  baalo  unit  tised  for  thto  purpose 
to  the  "dub,"  s(  t  to  8  saambsra,  whiab 
takes  its  orders  from  previously  organiaed 
clubs  of  the  party,  and  ultimately  from 
Moscow. 

The  first  four  views  of  communism  will 
be  evident  to  the  alert  individual  with  a 
little  thought,  no  matter  how  they  are  dto- 
guised  or  how  cleverly  they  are  expressed. 
Squally  obvious  will  be  the  changes  of  views 
necessary  for  tba  American  Communist  as 
he  tries  to  follow  the  Moscow  party  line. 
For  example.  If  the  previous  line  has  been 
to  condemn  the  United  States  as  actively 
promoting  war,  and  the  new  ttirn  to  to  pre- 
tend to  seek  peace,  the  sudden  about-face  of 
the  conuntinlty  Communist  to  very  apparent. 

A  little  less  evident  to  hto  complete  lack  of 
morato  and  ethics.  We  think  of  others  as 
though  tbey  are  like  ourtslvea.  forgetting 
that,  to  the  Communist,  morals  and  ethics 
do  not  extot.  To  him,  all  to  right  which  pro- 
motes commtmlsm;  all  else  U  wrong. 

The  deliberate  mtotwe  of  words,  as  w«  da- 
fine  them,  in  order  to  confuse  and  divide  us 
to  harder  to  detect  because  we  forget  that, 
to  the  Communist,  they  bava  different 
meanings.  "Peace"  to  him  means  the  de- 
stnMtlon  of  all  opposition,  **Fraedom** 
means  license  to  be  a  Oommuntst.  No  other 
freedom  Is  permitted.  "Uberty"  means  Ufe 
under  Communtot  rule. 

Tbe  alert  individual,  however.  wUl  recog- 
nise even  these  devious  tactics.  And  be  wlU 
report  to  the  Fsderai  Btirsau  of  Investiga- 
tion those  whom  he  considtrs  to  be  Com- 
munists after  careful  and  mature  delibera- 
tion of  their  actions. 

Nor  is  thto  all  tbs  Individual  can  do  to 
combat  this  menace  In  bis  community. 
One  of  the  greatest  services  be  can  rendec 
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li  %o  %ak«  aa  Mil?*  part  la  cItIo  MtlvlttM 
an4  otfinf>»oni.  In  thta  way.  by  doing 
tfalBfa  hlmMU  rmtt«r  th«n  tettinc  '*a«ort«  * 
tfo  It,  h«  BUkfeM  tuN  %ha%  Iti  atmi,  its  po4- 
el««.  and  lla  Muadidat**  ar«  truly  ■Wlitnt 
th«  b«t%»raMnt  of  the  community,  and.  mor« 
Important,  that  "Oaorga"  la  not  a  Oommu- 
mat. 

Furtharmora.  by  balng  dlaaatliftad  with 
erlUolam  alona,  howavar  valid,  by  working 
out  programa  of  community  Improvamant, 
by  solving  community  problama  at  tha  local 
laval.  tha  Individual  baoomaa  a  potant  forca 
agalnat  tha  nnall  paroantaga  of  paopla  who 
maka  up  tha  daatructlva  forca  of  commu- 
nlam.  limiting  thalr  activities,  rendering 
tham  powarleas  to  achieve  their  alma. 

These  are  poaltlve  steps  against  the  men- 
ace of  communism  to  the  community.  By 
alertness,  Intereet,  activity,  and  progress,  we 
go  forward  in  the  American  tradition  and 
■DJUce  our  standards  of  democracy  the  bul- 
wark against  an  alien  creed  and  a  symbol 
at  true  freedom  for  all  the  world. 


Wkat  Cab  We  Do  Abo«t  ComnniiUH? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

OF  EHODK  IBLAMD 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Earl  E.  O.  Lin- 
den, pastor  of  the  Edgewood  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Cranston.  R.  I.,  on  April 
12,  1953. 

The  title  of  the  sermon  Is  "What  Can 
We  Do  About  Communism?"  and  in  it 
Dr.  Linden  appears  to  have  put  his  finger 
on  the  vital  issues  underljring  this  men- 
acing threat.  It  is  a  provocative  article, 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues: 

In  all  its  2,000-year  history,  the  Christian 
church  has  never  met  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  It  has  In  its  present  adversary,  Russian 
communism.  Matthew  Splnka,  in  his  Chris- 
tianity Confronts  Communism,  says  "there 
has  never  been  such  a  concerted,  determined, 
and  ruthless  attempt  made  to  sweep  all  re- 
ligion off  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  at 
present.  The  goal  of  the  Communist  Party 
IS  the  total  destruction  of  all  organized 
Christianity  and  other  religions,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  entire  population  to  active, 
militant,  and  consistent  atheism."    (P.  110.) 

There  have  been  forms  of  communism  in 
the  past  of  which  this  was  not  so.  In  some 
earlier  forms  the  communistic  society  was 
formulated  within  the  Christian  framework, 
as  in  the  first  year  in  America  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  but  Christians  found  that  that 
type  of  society  was  just  not  practical,  as  the 
indolent  let  the  more  ambitious  do  the  work 
for  them. 

Conununlsm  as  we  know  it  today  is  dedi- 
cated to  world  revolution.  A  revolution  that 
would  overthrow  all  governments  now  exist- 
ing and  replcu^  them  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments, and  the  present  world  commu- 
nism is  dedicated  to  world  revolution  with- 
out regard  to  the  cost.  The  ends  Justifies 
the  means  in  their  book  so  that  nothing  Is 
Illegal  in  their  attempt  to  gain  control  over 
all  the  world. 

We  must  remember  that  when  commu- 
nism began  to  gain  power,  there  was  a  need 
for  some  correction  in  the  world.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  had  brought  great  num- 
bers of  peoples  to  an  almost  impossible  way 
Df  life,  even  in  the  enlightened  countries  of 
the  world.    Children  went  to  work  In  mills 


a%  t  or  •  yaara  of  aga  and  w«rkad  10. 11.  and 
14  hours  a  day.  Pathara  and  nkothara  knew 
nothing  axoapl  nork:  going  off  early  In  tha 
morning  and  coining  home  lata  at  night, 
having  no  ohanea  for  any  normal  family  llfa. 

Rowavar,  at  the  same  tlma,  two  othar  or- 
ganlaatlons  of  modem  llfa  within  tha  cap!- 
tallatta  aystam  wara  baooaaing  active,  tha 
cooparatlva  buying  and  sailing  aoolaty.  and 
tha  labor>unlon  movement. 

Tha  cooperative  movement  has  done  great 
things  for  tha  farmer.  The  labor  movement, 
whara  It  haa  not  been  Government  con- 
trolled, has  largely  broken  down  the  terrible 
working  conditions  of  the  old  days,  and  pro- 
vided the  worklngman  with  a  raapeotable 
way  of  life,  and  haa  dona  mora  to  check  the 
progreee  of  communism  than  any  other  or- 
ganisation in  the  world.  An  intelligently 
operated,  democratically  controlled  labor 
movement  can  bold  back  the  flow  of  com- 
munism much  more  than  moet  of  us  ever 
realise. 

Communism  bttcomes  strong  because  It  of- 
fers people  who  have  nothing,  something,  and 
by  the  time  the]-  find  out  the  promises  are 
worthless,  they  are  too  far  entangled  in  the 
web  to  get  out.  Communism  makes  great 
promises  to  needy  people,  but  so  far  has  not 
been  able  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Tou  win  find  communism  strongest  (1) 
where  the  Christian  church  is  weakest,  (2) 
where  there  is  great  need,  that  is,  where 
people  are  hungry  and  homeless,  and,  (3) 
where  there  are  no  other  organizations  that 
can  promise  to  deliver  a  fairer  share  of  the 
world's  goods. 

And  you  will  always  find  communism 
aggressive,  looking  for  every  opening  and 
soft  spot  in  the  world.  Let  me  say  at  this 
time  I  am  not  against  the  Congress  looking 
for  subversives  anywhere.  Including  churches 
and  colleges  and  labor  groups,  but  it  ought 
to  be  done  by  men  who  are  not  publicity 
seekers  nor  by  men  with  a  political  ax  to 
grind. 

No  one  has  to  tell  Americans  that  because 
of  communism  we  are  heavily  burdened  with 
taxes,  as  we  seek  to  defend  ourselves  from  its 
onslaught.  How  iong  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue no  one  knows,  but  we  dare  not  be 
caught  off  guard. 

What  can  we  do  about  communism?  If 
we  cloee  otir  eyes  to  it,  it  will  soon  have  us 
In  Its  web.  If  we  go  to  war  with  it,  the  whole 
world  will  flare  up  with  violence  and  at  least 
half  of  the  world  will  be  destroyed  and  a 
good  share  of  the  world's  people  killed.  Can 
we  do  anything? 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  we  shotild 
do  is  to  outlaw  ttie  Communist  Party  as  we 
now  know  it.  The  Communist  Party  is  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  source.  It  receives  Its 
orders  from  a  foreign  government.  Its 
loyalty  is  not  to  our  country  nor  to  our  peo- 
ple. The  Communist  Party  has  no  right 
to  exist  in  America.  No  political  party  which 
Is  not  controlled  absolutely  within  otir  own 
cotuitry,  communism,  nazism,  facism,  or 
what,  has  any  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
operate  openly. 

For  years  we  have  allowed  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  go  on.  We  have  seen  it  do 
handsprings  as  its  American  leaders  have 
sought  to  keep  up  with  what  was  done  in 
the  Kremlin,  and  all  the  time  its  local 
leaders  have  exercised  their  prerogatives  as 
American  cltiaens. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  present  read- 
ing of  the  Constlt\itlon  of  the  United  States 
provides  all  the  law  we  need,  if  we  enforce 
it.  It  says,  in  article  ni.  section  3,  "Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort," and  if  being  a  member  of  a  foreign - 
controlled  party  is  not  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort,  then  a  new  law  should  be  put  on 
our  books  specifically  outlawing  political 
parties  controlled  by  foreign  sources,  but 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  as  we 
know  It  should  be  outlawed. 


Tba  aeoond  thing  «t  muat  do  la  to  oomlMt 
more  affaotlvaly  tha  oauaea  of  poverty  in  tha 
world,  not  at  any  tlma  forgattlng  our  own 
poor  who  live  amid  squalor  and  dlaaaaa  and 


Oommunlam  makaa  Ita  graataal  galna 
among  tha  forgottaa  of  tha  world  through 
promlaaa  which  thay  cannot  tulftll.  Tha 
damooraolaa  of  the  world  cannot  only  prom- 
laa:  thay  can  also  deliver  some  of  the  need* 
of  the  world.  Our  own  land  already  pro- 
duoea  In  abundanoa  all  of  our  needa  and 
much  to  spare.  lUthar  than  let  cotton  rot 
and  wheat  spoil  In  Oovamment  warahouaaa. 
It  ought  to  be  given  to  thoee  In  need  and  at 
the  same  time  we  should  send  a  million 
men  over  the  world,  who  are  trained  in  ag> 
rtculture  as  are  our  county  agents,  and  thou> 
sands  of  skilled  tradesmen  who  can  build 
homes  and  reconstruct  vlllagae  along  sani- 
tary and  efficient  linee.  The  eoet  of  such 
battalions  of  democracy  would  not  cost  a 
cent  more  than  it  coau  to  pay  the  full  coata 
of  solbiers  in  foreign  service,  and  the  good 
could  be  Inestimable. 

What  Cheeter  Bowles  was  doing  In  India; 
what  we  are  today  doing  on  a  small  scale  In 
various  places  in  the  world;  what  the  British 
are  doing  in  Kuwait:  and  what  a  group  of 
young  churchmen  are  doing  in  East  Harlem 
in  New  York,  where  we  Congregatlonallsts 
and  a  number  of  others  are  banded  together 
to  serve  Christ  in  the  area  where  VI  to  Marc- 
antonio  formerly  was  in  control,  are  all  ex- 
amples  of  what  we  should  be  doing.  Tha 
free  peoples  of  the  world  can  win  this  battle 
every  time  when  they  engage  In  it,  but  too 
often  we  have  let  the  Communists  take  over 
and  the  Communist  battle  for  the  world  la 
practically  won  on  the  day  we  withdraw  into 
our  shell  and  say  It  is  no  concern  of  ours  that 
there  Is  starvation  in  India  or  China  or 
Africa  or  elsewhere.  We  need  more  support 
for  our  point  4  program.  This  can  win  tha 
arorld  for  us. 

The  third  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  encour- 
age social  vision  and  progress  among  our  own 
people,  and  not  to  confuse  this  with  com- 
m\mism,  and  thereby  stop  all  social  progress 
among  us. 

When  my  father  vras  my  age  he  was  a 
vigorous  fighter  for  the  rigbU  of  working- 
men:  for  shorter  houta,  for  better  pay,  for 
pension  benefits,  and  other  types  of  social 
sec\irity.  as  well  as  prohibition.  Everything 
he  fought  for  30  years  ago  Is  among  the 
rights  of  workingmen  today,  and  only  pro- 
hibition fell  by  the  wayside.  Tet  he  was 
considered  quite  a  radical  in  his  day,  who 
belonged  to  Norman  Thomas'  Socialist  Party. 
Yet  for  years  now  he  has  been  a  conservative 
among  the  Republicans,  saying  that  which 
was  social  progress  In  his  early  days  Is  now 
accepted  reality. 

The  magazine  Time  (April  13,  1953)  re- 
ports that  young  professors  are  now  refrain- 
ing from  Joining  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  because  they 
are  afraid  of  Joining  anything. 

Such  organizations  as  our  Council  for  So- 
cial Action  are  under  fire  from  ultraconserv- 
ative  people  who  confuse  social  progress  with 
communism.  America  has  for  years  been 
noted  for  its  social  progress.  Today  our 
greatest  social  progress  is  coming  in  racial 
understanding,  both  North  and  South.  A 
friend  of  mine  said  recently  that  the  changes 
In  the  South  have  been  so  great  in  the  last 
6  years  in  Negro-white  relations  that  if  you 
have  been  in  the  South  in  that  time  you  had 
better  not  say  anything  about  southern 
treatment  of  Negroes. 

Our  Council  for  Social  Action  has  been  In- 
terested in  social  action,  in  International  re- 
lations, in  labor-management  relations.  In 
rural  problems,  and  in  Federal  aid  to  schools. 
But  what  they  did  and  are  doing  Is  done 
within  the  Christian  framework.  Half  the 
projects  they  have  worked  on  I  have  not 
agreed  with,  but  social  progress  is  made  by 
minds  that  disagree,  hammering  out  that 
which  Is  best  for  aU. 
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tn  thaaa  «aya  «a  muit  IM  oartTul  lo  an* 
eouraga  tha  vlakma  of  aoelM  profraM  whioh 
ooma  from  non-Oomknualat  aouroaa.  Hona 
of  us  want  to  stay  whara  iaa  ara.  Thara  la 
still  muob  to  ba  dona,  but  lat  ua  kaap  away 
from  that  oM  ehaatnut  thftt  baoauaa  a  man 
balonga  to  a  labor  movamanl  ha  la  a  Oom- 
munut.  Today  wa  naad  grbupa  warklng  for 
tha  good  o(  larga  Mfmaati  M  our  populattoa. 
We  sUU  naad  tha  aoelal  vlaton  and  pcogra« 
o(  the  Pilgrims,  of  thoaa  who  fought  in  tha 
llavolutlon.  of  Abraham  Unooln.  and  man 
like  Pranklln  Rooaavalt. 

Another  thing  we  muat  do  la  to  ba  aa 
aigraaalva  champion  of  human  righta. 
Christianity  and  democracy  both  believe  In 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  Ood.  It  be- 
hoovaa  ua,  therefore,  to  do  what  we  can  to 
■ae  that  no  one  la  deprived  of  hla  human 
rlghu  by  thoae  more  powerful  than  ha. 
Human  rights  are  important  whether  they 
are  in  Cranston  or  TImbuetoo,  for  we  are 
our  brother's  brother.  We  should  do  all  in 
our  power  to  preserve  the  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  all  men.  for  If  we  don't  do  it,  at 
least  the  Communlsta  wlil  claim  that  thay 
can  do  It.  | 

Another  thing  are  can  d^  la  to  kaap  our 
ehurchee  of  all  faiths  strojog.  Communism 
has  grown  where  the  ehurchee  are  weak. 
When  the  church  is  strong  and  doing  its 
Ood-given  task,  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  communism  to  take  hold.  Today  is  not 
the  day  for  churches  to  be  fighting  among 
themselves.  Today  is  the  day  for  Christians 
to  unite  under  the  risen  M>rd  to  bring  His 
glorious  message  of  peace  and  salvation 
to  all. 

One  more  thing  I  think  we  should  do. 
Our  Oovernment  should  take  aggressive 
leadership  in  the  world  in  all  things.  For  a 
short  time  it  looked  as  if  our  new  admin- 
istration was  heading  this  way  and  the  Com- 
munists saw  it  and  launched  this  new  peace 
offensive  In  the  world.  I  believe,  and  I  pray 
that  I  am  arrong.  that  the  proeent  peace  of- 
fensive Is  Just  another  Ruaslan  frtan  to  win 
the  forsaken  peoples  of  the  world.  They  are 
trying  to  pin  peacemaker  on  their  lapels, 
and  warmonger  on  oius.  for  they,  evi- 
dently more  than  we.  know  how  much  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace.  Further- 
more, I  believe  it  Is  a  direct  Jab  at  our  In- 
ternal problems  as  they  see  thoee  who  want 
o\ir  national  budget  reduced  scrapping  with 
those  who  say  it  must  be  continued  at  pres- 
ent high  levels  and  here  Is  an  easy  place  to 
divide  us.  I 

But  regardless  how  this  particular  peace 
broadside  turns  out.  our  aojvernment  should 
agresslvely  help  in  the  'world  wherever 
needed.  We  should  be  thiee  Jumps  ahead 
of  the  Commiuilsts.  Perhapa  the  most  sg- 
gressive  project  of  Americans  in  the  last 
year  was  the  ferrying  of  several  thousand 
Arab  Moslem  pilgrims  from  Beirut  to  Mecca 
when  commercial  aviation  became  choked 
and  inoperative.  But  that  one  aggreasive 
expression  of  concern  of  ours  did  more  for 
us  among  the  Arabs  than  most  anytl^ng 
else  we  could  have  done.  But  our  Oovam- 
ment must  consistently  be  aggreeslve  to  win 
the  world  to  our  side,  and  don't  ever  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  don't  need  the  world 
on  our  side. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  minimize  the 
problem  of  communism  In  our  vrorld.  It  is 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  It  Is  far 
from  unconquerable.  Americans  today  have 
the  chance  of  opposing  communism  on  a 
worldwide  scale,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  successfully  oppose  it,  for  if  we  wait 
to  oppoee  it  tUl  it  has  the  ^t  of  the  world 
in  its  grasp,  there  will  be  little  we  can  do. 

We  wUl  be  utterly  unrealistic  If  we  be- 
lieve we  can  win  this  controversy  by  war 
alone.  This  is  a  battle  of  ideas,  flghUng  for 
men's  minds,  and  the  day  that  we  fall  to 
encourage  our  young  men  to  see  visions 
and  our  old  men  to  dream  dreams,  we  have 
lost  the  battle.    But  we  can  arln  and  we  wllL 


Tt»  Amarlean  draam  ean  ba  fuiailad  In  all 
ttM  world  and  In  that  day  neighbor  ahall  not 
lift  up  a  aword  agalMl  a  nalghbor  and 
hallbar  ahall  man  laam  war  anymora. 


P«IUk  CMMliMiM  Diy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  oaufoam* 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSINTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 19Si 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricoko  a  proclamation  Issued  by 
the  Honorable  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  mayor 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Ban  Francisco, 
recognizing  Sunday.  May  3.  as  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  and  a  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress made  by  the  Honorable  Dion  R. 
Holm  at  the  gathering  of  the  American- 
Polish  citizens  celebrating  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  which  was  held  at  Qolden 
Gate  Park.  San  Francisco.  This  address 
by  Mr.  Holm  reviews  the  magnificent 
history  of  the  courageous  people  of  Po- 
land and  depicts  their  devotion  through 
the  years  to  democracy  and  Christianity. 
It  is  most  timely  that  today,  when  the 
people  of  Poland  are  again  suffering  un- 
der the  domination  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munists, that  we  in  America,  to  whose 
freedom  so  many  Poles  have  contributed 
so  much,  pay  them  tribute: 

"Whereas  on  May  3.  1791.  the  valiant  peo- 
ple of  Poland  adopted  a  great  liberal  con- 
stitution; and 

"Whereas  on  May  3  of  each  year  the  people 
of  Polish  descent  celebrate  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day,  thus  keeping  alive  both  the 
memories  and  the  hopes  of  an  Independent 
and  sovereign  Poland;  and 

"Whereas  few  people  in  modern  times  have 
suffered  so  tragically  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom from  the  onslaughts  of  Nasi  and  Com- 
munist tyranny: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Bmer  E.  Robinson, 
mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, do  hereby  proclaim  that  Sunday.  May 
8.  1953.  shall  be  known  and  observed  in  San 
Francisco  as  Polish  Constitution  Day.  In 
behalf  of  all  their  fellow  citizens  in  San 
Francisco,  I  salute  our  people  of  Polish  ex- 
traction and  congratulate  them  on  keeping 
alive  the  intense  love  of  freedom  which  has 
always  burned  bright  In  the  hearts  of  every 
true  Pole." 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  eet 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  to  be  alBxed  this  6th 
day  of  February  1953. 

ELMza  E.  BoBOfsoM,  Mayor. 

San  FaaMCisco. 

ADoacss  BT  Crrr  Attobket  Dion  R.  Holic  on 
Polish  Constitution  Dat,  Ooloxn  Oatx 
Pabk,  Mat  3.  1953 

My  friends,  we  gsther  here  today  in  rev- 
erent recollection  of  a  great  and  unforget- 
able  episode  in  the  panorama  of  world  his- 
tory. 

We  lodk  back  from  this  May  3,  1953,  to 
another  May  3d — in  the  year  1791 — when  a 
great  and  glorious  nation  gave  formal  ex- 
pression, in  its  Polish  Constitution,  to  a  mag- 
nlflcent  principle  which  has  ever  been  part 
of  the  spirit  of  Poland — the  principle  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  all  men. 

In  the  Polish  Constitution,  the  adoption  of 
which  we  today  commemorate,  the  people  of 
Poland  sought  to  preserve  the  heritage  and 
dedicate  the  future  of  their  beloved  father- 


land by  proelalmlng  thaanaalvat  ttm 
under  Ood.  and  tha  true  aons  and  daughtara 
of  Poland  hara  navar  wavarad  from  that  high 
and  glorious  caaolva. 

Vividly  do  wa  raoall  tha  bittar  and  bloody 
ehallangaa  which  hiatory  tails  us  have  avar 
baan  thrown  agalnat  tba  afforu  of  tha  Pollah 
people  to  reallae  their  muoh-balovad  rraa« 
dom.  Thalr  oonatltutlon  of  ITtI  waa  born  In 
the  midst  of  national  turbulanea  but  faw 
timaa  matched  in  tha  axparlance  of  man. 
Shortly  before,  and  ahortly  after  the  adop> 
tlon  of  lu  consUtuUon,  Poland  had  baan  ln« 
vadad.  overrun,  and  divided  by  Austria. 
Pruasla.  and  Russia.  In  17M.  only  4  yaara 
after  tha  event  which  we  meet  today  to 
honor,  tha  Pollah  Constitutional  Oovam> 
mant  waa  overthrown  by  lU  traditional 
enemlee.  In  the  partitioning  which  followed. 
Poland  was  forced  to  sacrifice  to  its  invaders 
ao.OOO  aquare  miles  of  territory  and  3  million 
of  its  people. 

Yee:  the  body  of  Poland  then  lay  erudied, 
beaten,  and  divided,  but  the  blood  of  Ito 
patriotic  eons,  having  flowed  eo  copiously 
Into  the  boeom  of  the  land  they  loved,  has 
rlchened  It  beyond  compare.  The  soul  of 
Poland,  however,  remained  intact;  for,  as  a 
thing  of  spirit  and  thus  immortal,  it  oould 
never  be.  and  has  never  been,  destroyed  by 
the  onslaughts  of  evU  men. 

Today,  even  as  in  thoee  dark  dajrs  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  18th  century,  the  body  of 
Poland  is  crushed  by  the  cruel  heel  of  its 
historic  enemy,  Russia.  But  now.  as  then, 
the  soul  of  Poland,  dauntless  and  persever- 
ing, lifts  itself  high  above  the  level  of  its 
tormentor  and  continues  to  cry  out,  in  mag- 
nificent tones,  its  message  of  freedom.  The 
loyal  eons  and  daughters  of  Poland,  now  as 
in  1791.  proclaim  to  all  the  people  and  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  {H-lncipie  that  all  men 
must  be  free  to  exercise  the  Ood-given  priv- 
ilege of  democratic  self-government.  Hav- 
ing sorely  experienced  the  cruel  wrath  of  the 
godless  might  of  communism,  they  are  doub- 
ly aware  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  They 
have  enjoyed,  and  then  lost,  the  privileges 
which  are  the  birthright  of  every  man.  We 
know  all  too  well  the  haunting  tragedy 
which  grips  one  who  has  known  and  loved, 
and  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  the  object 
of  that  love.  Such  is  presently  the  tragic 
lot  of  Poland. 

Yet.  withal,  we  must  necessarily  observe 
this  paradoxical  truth:  Poland  is  infinitely 
greater  than  its  vicious  Red  conqueror!  The 
majesty  of  the  spirit  of  Poland  is  such  that 
mere  physical  might  cannot  prevail  against 
It.  In  their  quest  of  the  eternal  truths  of 
spirit,  the  freedom-loving  jseople  of  Poland 
are  In  a  special  and  close  union  with  the 
author  or  all  truth  and  the  fountainhead  of 
aU  freedom.  So  long  as  this  union  exists, 
Poland  can  never  be  a  beaten  nation,  and 
the  people  of  Poland  will  never  be  separated 
from  the  richest  treasure  of  mortal  exist- 
ence— the  favor  of   Almighty  God! 

So  long,  however,  as  the  government  of 
Russia  persists  in  the  pursuit  of  its  lustful 
campaign  for  world  domination — a  campaign 
which  is  really  aimless  because  it  Is  godless — 
It  can  only  face  enervation,  then  emascu- 
lation, and,  finally,  extinction.  In  its  denial 
of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  the  Red  govern- 
ment separates  itself  from  the  only  source 
of  perpetual  life.  The  wholly  unnatural 
ideology  of  communism  must  and  will  lead 
the  people  of  Russia  down  into  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  eventual  national  suicide. 

So,  then,  even  now  Poland  is  exalted  while 
Russia  grovels  In  the  mire.  While  Poland 
now  suffers  the  temporary  loss  of  things  ma- 
terial and  transitory  to  its  cruel  conqueror, 
it  is  elevated  far  above  the  conqueror  in  the 
sphere  of  the  eternal.  While  Poland  clings  to 
an  ideal.  Russia  reviles  that  same  ideal. 
That  ideal — the  freedom  of  all  men,  under 
Ood.  to  pursue  In  conscience  and  under  law 
the  eternal  life  of  the  human  spirit — is  an 
everlasting  thing;  and  neither  communism, 
nor  any  other  false  philosophy  preceding  or 
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destined  to  foHoir  eommimlsm,  can  long 
endiire. 

As  Is  Uie  certain  lot  of  all  things  material, 
communism  is  destined  for  oblivion.  And  as 
Is  tbe  lot  of  all  things  spiritual,  tbe  national 
spirit  of  Poland  is  marked  for  Immortality. 
It  is  significant,  as  we  here  contemplate  the 
history  of  Poland,  and  as  we  reverently  re- 
call its  noble  ezi>erlment  of  1791,  to  note 
that  not  once,  but  many  times,  Poland  has 
suffered  material  and  temporal  setback  at 
the  bands  of  vicious  Invaders.  Yet  there  is 
still  a  Poland.  Time  and  again  the  people 
of  Poland  have  been  subjected  to  cruelty 
and  indignity,  yet  they  have  remained  kindly 
and  have  preserved  and  retained  their  own 
dignity.  Time  and  again,  as  is  the  case  to- 
day, the  people  of  Poland  have  paid  with 
their  llfeblood  because  they  cherished  and 
dared  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
battlefields  of  the  world  are  forever  and 
honorably  stained  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Poland's  sons;  and  wherever  that  blood  has 
flowed  the  cause  of  liberty  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  fostered.  The  glorious  tradition 
of  our  own  American  liberty  has  been  rich- 
ened  and  purified  by  a  great  and  immeasur- 
able Polish  contribution. 

Yes,  the  true  Poland  has  ever  lived  and 
will  continue  to  live  in  finest  keeping  with 
the  noblest  aim'  of  man — to  seek,  in  freedom, 
the  eternal  salvation  of  his  imnKirtal  soul. 
Political  liberty  is  a  subsidiary  aid  In  the 
achievement  or  that  aim.  and  any  govern- 
ment which  denies  such  liberty  is  doomed. 
We  are  certain  that  the  now  ravaged  people 
of  Poland  will  one  day  be  present  to  witness 
the  total  death  of  their  arch  foe,  commu- 
nism. 

In  their  love  of  freedom,  the  people  of 
Poland  are  exemplifying  their  love  for  an 
even  nobler  cause — the  caxise  of  ]\istice. 
Basic  Justice  in  the  hxunan  sphere  requires 
the  conformity  of  all  being  with  the  will  of 
Ood;  and,  since  it  is  the  unmistakable-will 
of  Ood  that  all  men  be  free,  a  government 
Is  unjust  if  it  denies  to  men  that  Inalienable 
privilege  of  liberty. 

While  the  people  of  Poland  suffer  harass- 
ment, deprivation,  indignity,  and  death  for 
the  cause  of  justice,  they  stand  in  the  glori- 
ous light  of  a  great  and  hopeful  promise. 
Such  promise  was  made  over  2.000  years  ago 
by  the  gentlest,  the  most  heroic,  the  wisest 
Being  who  ever  trod  the  earth.  On  the  day 
when  He  made  such  promise,  the  Son  of 
Ood  stood  on  a  mountainside  addressing  a 
multitude  of  people  who  came  to  hear  His 
words.  We  can  well  imagine  how  He  com- 
manded the  rapt  attention  of  His  listeners 
as  He  professed  the  great  truths  and  com- 
f(M-tlng  pledges  of  the  beatitudes.  Down 
the  endless  corridors  of  history  those  pledges 
have  resounded,  and  today  the  people  of  Po- 
land, bruised  and  beaten,  can  take  comfort 
in  these  words,  truly  immortal  because 
spoken  by  God :  "Blessed  are  they  that  suffer 
persecution  for  Justice  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 

With  the  strength  of  His  pledge,  Poland 
will  continue  to  march  forward  forever  and 
to  Immortality. 


Ml  Lace 


EXTENSION  OF  RESilARKS 
or 

HON.AIMEJ.  FORAND. 

or  IHODB  nSLAMO  ' 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 


land and  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 

the  Pawtucket   'R.  I.)   Times,  issue  of 

April  9.  1953.    They  follow: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  tariffs  as  affecting  the  American 
standard  of  living 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that 
our  standard  of  living  be  maintained  at  as 
high  a  level  as  possible;  and 

Whereas  that  standard  of  living,  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  workers,  the  economic 
health  and  welfare  at  our  American  indus- 
tries and  agriculture,  and  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  would  be  seriously  and 
adversely  affected  by  competition  from  cheap 
foreign  labor:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  respectfuUy  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  lend 
its  best  efforts  in  matters  Involving  tariffs 
and  otherwise  guard  zealously  and  protect 
the  workers  of  this  country,  American  In- 
dustry, and  agriculture  and  our  American 
standard  of  living  from  the  ruinous  and  de- 
structive effect  of  competition  by  cheap  foi- 
eign  lalx>r;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tne  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Presiding  Officers  of  each  honorable  body  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Takiff  Bakkizss  AifD  Lao 

American  industries  which  require  pro- 
tective tariffs  to  assure  continuity  of  oper- 
ation and  emplojrment  find  a'  meastire  of 
security  in  President  Eisenhower's  position 
on  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  to  extend  for  1 
year  his  tariff  bargaining  powers. 

Among  our  Industries  which  deserve  and 
require  protection  from  low-cost  foreign 
competition  is  the  lace  Industry.  Here  in 
Pawtucket  and  in  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  we 
have  the  center  of  the  apparel  lace  Industry 
as  distinguished  from  the  lace  curtain  in- 
dxistry  which  centers  in  Philadelphia.  Our 
lace  industry  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
competition  with  laces  from  Belgium. 
France,  and  Italy.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated our  mills  are  sensitive  to  tariff  con- 
cessions on  foreign  laces  which,  because  of 
the  wide  difference  in  wages,  undersell  otir 
domestic  products.  A  factor  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  advocate  a  general 
tariff  reduction  is,  in  the  case  of  lace,  tbe 
inability  of  some  customs  officials  to  identify 
foreign  laces,  to  distinguish  between  the 
costly  item  and  the  common  low -cost  im- 
port. Thus  has  the  luxurious  Cluny  lace 
entered  the  American  market  at  a  great 
advantage  over  the  domestic  product. 

The  lace  industry  is  one  American  activity 
which  should  be  outside  the  scope  of  the 
"trade,  not  aid"  program.  Its  importance 
to  our  Rhode  Island  economy  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  payrolls  of  our  lace 
weavers  and  their  many  assistants  bulk  large 
in  contrast  to  the  minor  place  of  lace  in 
the  complete  picture  of  international  trade. 

As  it  Is  with  lace  so  it  may  be  with  other 
industries.  Therefore  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  extend  tar  1  year  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  to  permit  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  economic  foreign  policy 
is  a  sound  suggestion.  That  some  domestic 
industries  can  successfully  compete  in  the 
domestic  market  with  products  from  low- 
wage-paying  covmtries  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  producers  who  sell  in  the  domestic 
market  and  in  the  home  markets  of  foreign 
competitors.  Such  industries  have  the  abU- 
Ity  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  competitive  success  suggests 
they  do  not  require  the  tariff  protection 
which  other  activities  need. 


It  ta  to  determine  these  strong  tiMfastrles 
that  President  Elsenhower  would  not  permit 
the  Trade  Agreement  Act  to  expire  on  June 
12.  Mr.  Elsenhower  is  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing forced  to  consider  the  welfare  oC  the 
world  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  his  tioaaelaiid. 
He  realizes,  as  do  many  others,  that  arttflclal 
trade  barriers  can  Increase  the  woes  of  the 
world.  He  recognizes  there  are  nations 
which  have  little  but  labor  to  export.  Orcttt 
Britain  and  Germany  are  two  nations  whleli 
must  Import  raw  materials,  fashion  tbttn, 
and  export  them  so  that  the  profit  derived 
from  labor  may  be  used  to  pay  for  Imparts 
of  life's  necessities. 

Exirope  has  long  been  the  world's  cockpit 
because  national  Interests  have  erected  bar- 
riers to  exchange  of  goods.  The  tensions 
created  by  the  Iron  Curtain  are  t3rplcal  of 
tariff  barrier  tensions  which  in  the  past  led 
to  war. 

As  European  nations  cannot  progress  with- 
out economic  and  c\iltural  exchanges  neither 
can  the  United  States.  To  assume  that  the 
United  States  can  be  independent  and  rely 
on  its  own  resources  is  to  display  an  igno- 
rance of  facts.  United  States  Industries  de- 
pend on  foreign  sources  for  many  natural 
resources.  Tin,  essential  to  the  canning  and 
printing  industries,  must  be  imported. 
Wolfram,  from  which  tungsten  is  extracted 
for  the  steel  Industry,  Is  an  essential  im- 
port. Pitchblende,  abundant  In  the  Belgian 
Congo,  is  essential  to  our  atomic  plants. 
Wool  from  Australia  Is  needed  to  supplement 
the  domestic  supply. 

With  the  probable  exception  of  Russia  all 
nations  of  the  world  are  interdependent,  a 
fact  which  gives  some  substance  to  the 
"trade,  not  aid"  program.  But  this  mutual 
dependence  does  not  automatically  dictate 
free  world  markets  and  free  world  trade, 
the  complete  lowering  of  the  tariff  walls  be- 
hind which  our  Nation  has  prospered.  Our 
economy  is  built  around  the  man  with  a  job, 
say  the  high  tariff  advocates.  So  too  is  our 
economy  built  around  sources  of  supply. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  t )  assume  that  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  position  to  deny 
those  from  whom  we  buy  the  right  to  sell 
in  oxxr  market,  for  tariffs  have  been  used  for 
retaliation  and  have  provoked  international 
discord. 

President  Eisenhower  can.  In  the  Interest 
of  a  more  stabilized  world.  Justify  his  intent 
to  determine  those  Industries  which  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  foreign  products 
without  protection,  and  ascertain  that  other 
Industries,  like  oiur  highly  teclfhical  lace  in- 
dustry, are  entiUed  to  tbe  security  of  a  pro- 
tected home  market. 


VelenuM  ami  Ecoaoay 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAUrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1953 

Mr.  PHTTJ.TPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  edito- 
rials have  been  put  in  the  Comgrxssiomal 
RccoRO  supporting  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  in  its  effort  to  sug- 
gest the  elimination  of  wastes  and  ex- 
travagances from  the  budget  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  so  that  the  appro- 
priations may  be  directed  to  the  benefit 
of  deserving  veterans.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  FRELiNGHxnrsEN  1 
put  one  in  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  inserted  one  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.    I  think,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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that  I  should  not  leave  the  west  coast 
without  representation.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise,  the  leading  paper  in  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  in  which  I 
live.  I  also  Include  an  editorial  from 
tbe  Oregon  Sunday  Journal,  which  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  veterans 
themselves  now  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  taxpayers  in  the  United  States.  The 
latter  editorial  makes  one  pertinent  com- 
ment, which  I  hope  will  be  read  thought- 
fully by  those  who  seem  to  want  to  mis- 
interpret comments  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  House: 

We  have  never  heard  complaints  over  the 
cost  of  care  for  veterans  who  suffered  dls- 
abUlUea  in  our  country's  Mrvloe. 

(From   the   Riverside    (Calif.)    Press-Enter- 
prise of  AprU  23.  1953] 
PouncAL  BUICIPK? 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  the  Re- 
publicans, both  on  Capitol  HiU  and  in  the 
administration,  are  talking  their  economy 
pledges  seriously. 

There's  no  better  evidence  of  this  than  tbe 
movement  afoot  in  Congress  to  tighten  the 
rules  governing  admission  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  It  ls.4ilmed  specifi- 
cally at  the  policy  which  permits  veterans  to 
receive  treatment  for  Ulnesses  which  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  their  mlUtary  service. 

Congressman  Phillips  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this.  His  effort  has  drawn  this 
comment  from  the  New  York  Times: 

"RepresenUtives  Pbilups.  of  California, 
and  TBaorm.  of  Texas.  an|  among  the  daring 
Members  of  Oongrees  who  wish  to  see  stricter 
rules  applied  in  such  cases.  While  spokes- 
men for  some  of  the  veterans'  organisations 
admit  that  'more  rigid  screcaing  for  hos- 
pitalization is  In  order.'  there  is  a  general 
feeling  promoted  by  professional  veterans 
that  to  demand  any  slgnlffcant  cuts  in  the 
veterans'  program,  which  now  costs  $4,500,- 
000.000  a  year,  would  be  political  suicide." 

Suicide  or  not.  It's  time  someone  pointed 
out  that  merely  because  a  man  at  one  time 
or  another  has  worn  a  uniform  shouldn't  en- 
title him  to  permanent  hospital  privileges. 
If  his  military  service  r<9sults  in  injury  or 
illness,  that's  one  thing — he's  entitled  to  all 
the  care  we  can  give  him.  But  if  he  comes 
out  of  the  service  hale  and  hearty  the  Na- 
tion Is  under  no  financial  debt  to  him.  He 
has  only  done  his  duty. 

It's  only  what  tbe  Times  calls  the  "pro- 
fessional veterans"  who  see  no  limit  to  what 
the  Federal  Government  should  hand  out  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  been  In  vinlf  orm. 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  of  AprU 
19.  1953) 

Vrraujra  amd  Bconokt 
Even  a  generous  nation  Anally  discover* 
there  is  a  bottom  to  Its  pocket.  Congress. 
economy-minded  as  it  has  not  been  since 
19S3,  is  looking  for  ways  to  cut  the  Federal 
budget.     That  U  iU  duty  and  iU  right. 

Representative  John  Phillips.  Republican 
of  California,  chairman  of  an  appropriations 
subcommittee  handling  funds  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  a  feUow  commit- 
teeman. Ouir  E.  TxAGTTi,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
charge  that  many  veterans  who  can  pay  for 
treatment  of  ailments  not  connected  with 
their  Army  or  Navy  service  are  getting  it  free 
at  VA  hospitals.  There  is  of  course  no  secret 
alxnit  this.  The  two  Congressmen  are  under 
lire  of  severaly  veterans  organizations  be- 
cause they  want  an  end  put  to  the  practice 
In  the  Interests  of  the  public's  pocketbook. 
For  5  years  every  effort  in  Congress  to  ap- 
ply the  Hoover  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  has  been 
stymied.   It  has  been  asserted  that  hundreds 


of  millions  could  be  saved  annually  for  the 
public  by  more  efficient  operation  of  the  VA. 
Possibly  the  greatest  savings  lie  in  more  effi- 
cient administration  of  veterans'  Insurance. 
Some  reorganization  has  been  done  but  a  re- 
assessment of  tbe  administration  is  in  order. 

But  operation  of  veterans  hospitals  in  some 
regions  has  been  keenly  criticized,  in  matters 
of  economy  chiefly.  And  the  piling  up  of 
expenses  caused  by  care  of  non-service-con- 
nected disabUitles  has  been  hard-hit  by  VA 
critics. 

Leaders  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  been  loudest 
in  their  denunciations  of  congressional 
critics,  Phillips  and  TkAOtrx.  They  assert 
that  "This  thing  goes  ftirther  than  Just  try- 
ing to  get  the  chiselers  out  of  the  hospitals." 
Spokesmen  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans announce  they  will  stand  with  the 
big  two  in  opposing  new  legal  restrictions 
on  veterans'  medical  care.  They  add  that 
"abuses  can  be  corrected  by  the  VA  without 
action  by  Congress." 

AMVSTS,  a  World  War  n  ex-service  group, 
through  Its  legislative  director,  announces, 
however:  "They  (Congressmen)  are  not  anti- 
veteran.  Sure,  they  are  looking  for  ways  to 
balance  the  budget.  They  want  the  fat  and 
frills  cut  out  of  the  veterans'  program.  So 
do  we." 

This  seems  to  us  a  much  more  realistic 
way  of  looking  at  tbe  program  of  the  con- 
gressional committeemen. 

These  points  should  be  kept  In  mind: 
There  were  more  than  15  milUon  men  and 
women  in  the  defense  organizations  in  World 
War  n.  The  bulk  of  them  are  net  enrolled 
in  any  veterans'  organizations.  Many  of 
their  representatives  have  Joined  In  Hoover 
Commission  units  to  ask  higher  efficiency  and 
greater  economy  in  VA  operations. 

In  any  eaae.  aU  these  veterans  are  taxpay- 
ers and  as  such  have  a  common  cause  with 
other  taxpayers  who  never  wore  khaki  or 
blues. 

We  have  never  heard  complaints  over  the 
cost  of  care  for  veterans  who  suffered  dis- 
abUitles in  our  coimtry's  service. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  niqst  tax- 
payers, veterans  included,  will  agree  with 
the  congressional  committeemen  that  vet- 
erans who  can  pay  their  way  should  not  be 
treated  free  for  non-service-connected  in- 
juries or  Ulnesses  while  other  citizens  who 
also  made  sacrifices  pay  their  own  way  In 
private  hospitals.  There  Is  a  bottom  to  the 
Nation's  purse. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Act — ^A  SigBiCcaBt  Edi- 
torial ia  tke  Qiicafo  Daily  Newt 


EXTENSION  OP  ROilARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

or  iLUKon 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  8,  1953, 
which  is  the  more  significant  since  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  News  is  John 
S.  Knight,  whose  support  of  General 
Eisenhower  at  the  time  of  the  Republican 
Ck>nvention  was  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  result.  The  Knight  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Akron  enjoy  tre- 
mendous circulation  and  large  influence 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  Knight  chain 
also  is  strongly  established  in  Florida. 


Concerning  the  President's  designa- 
tion of  Mr.  Brossard  as  Chairman  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  his  appointment 
of  Mr.  Talbot  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 
the  News  comments: 

Why  President  Eisenhower  named  two  men 
apparently  hostUe  to  his  professed  policy  la 
one  of  Washington's  unsolved  mysteries. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  are  not  giv- 
ing to  the  President's  professed  policy 
the  same  full  measure  of  support  as  that 
of  the  Democratic  membership,  will  be 
interested  in  reading  the  complete  text 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial, 
which  follows: 

To  Snx,  Wa  Must  Btrr 

The  amount  of  tariff  in-otection  that  Amer- 
ican Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  should 
have  from  underselling  by  foreign  Imports 
remains  one  of  the  thorniest  questions  of 
public  policy.  It  has  erupted  again  in  con- 
gressional hearings  on  renewal  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  act. 

The  conflict  of  interest  is  clear  and  irrec- 
oncilable. On  the  one  side  are  those  whose 
products  find  It  hard  to  compete  with  Im- 
ports. On  the  other  is  the  greater  good  for 
the  greater  number  by  increasing  the  two- 
way  flow  of  foreign  trade  through  mutual 
deals  lowering  particular  tariffs  in  each  trad- 
ing nation. 

The  benefits  from  these  agreements  are 
twofold.  They  Increase  the  economic  health 
of  foreign  countries  which  are  enabled  to  seU 
in  America.  The  exporting  nations  thereby 
earn  the  dollars  they  need  to  buy  American 
goods. 

Since  1919  the  United  States  has  sold 
abroad  more  than  $80  bUlion  wortu  of  goods 
more  than  it  has  bought.  The  deficit  was 
made  up  by  gifts,  loans,  and  gold  shipmenu. 
Since  1945  the  various  giveaway  programs 
have  distributed  more  than  $35  billion 
abroad  to  subsidize  American  exports.  Such 
a  condition  is  thoroughly  unhealthy. 

In  tkis  situation,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration wants  to  continue  the  reciprocal 
trade  act  for  another  year  after  its  expi- 
ration date,  June  12.  Meanwhile,  it  wanta 
to  make  an  overall  study  of  foreign  trade 
policy  In  the  changing  oonditions  of  today's 
world. 

Republicans  in  Congress,  however,  are  list- 
ing toward  a  bUl  by  Representative  Simpsoic, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  would 
extend  the  act,  but  destroy  its  present  pur- 
pose. To  begin  with,  it  would  take  from  the 
President  the  power  to  modify  tariff  rates 
and  give  this  authority  to  a  reorganized 
Tariff  Commission. 

Then  the  Simpson  bill  would  order  ape- 
ciflc  tariff  increases  on  zinc  and  lead.  It 
would  establish  a  quota  for  Importations  of 
crtide  oil  at  10  percent  of  American  product. 
It  would  also  prohibit  tariff  concessions 
which  would  cause  "unemployment  of,  or 
Injury  to.  American  workers,  miners,  farm- 
ers or  producers  of  competitive  goods." 

This,  in  short,  is  protectionism  of  the  old 
Hawley-Smoot  variety.  The  Simpson  biU 
proposes  to  implement  it  by  packing  the 
Tariff  Commission,  now  a  six-man,  bipar- 
tisan  body,   with   another   member. 

Already,  President  Elsenhower  has  desig- 
nated as  chairman  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  of 
Utah,  protege  of_  the  late  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  an  arch-protectionist.  Also  named 
to  the  commission  is  a  former  Republican 
Representative  from  Connecticut,  John  Tal- 
bot. He  voted  in  1946  to  kill  an  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Why  President 
Eisenhower  named  two  men  apparently  hos- 
tUe to  his  professed  policy  is  one  of  Waah- 
ington's  unsolved  mysteries. 

Two  more  such  appointments,  and  the 
high-tariff  complexion  of  the  commission 
would  be  assured.    Hence,  unless  the  hope 
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c€  expanding  trade  wftta  oar  allies  is  to  be 
abandoned,  the  Simpson  bill  must  be  de- 
feated. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  reminded  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  a 
large  export  market  Is  essential  to  a  good 
portion  of  the  American  economy. 

It  is  utterly  xmrealistlc  to  suppose  that 
we  can  eontinue  to  sell  goods  unless  our 
ciistomers  have  some  means  of  earning  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

If  we  wont  buy  Japanese  tuna,  for  ex- 
ample, because  of  the  hardship  It  creates  for 
American  fisheries,  how  shall  we  expect  the 
Japanese  to  pay  for  the  machinery  they 
need  from  us?  We  want  Japan  strong,  as  a 
barrier  to  Russian  aggresssion.  Shall  the  tax- 
payers continue  to  shell  out  money  for  Japa- 
nese recovery? 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  whole 
knotty  {H-oblem.  The  question,  for  Instance. 
of  admitting  foreign  dairy  and  agricultural 
products.  These  are  already  in  surplus  sup- 
ply here,  and  the  Oovernment  must  buy 
great  quantities  to  maintain  prices. 

Never  was  tho-e  a  better  Illustration  of 
how  Government  Interference  with  the  work- 
ings of  a  free  market  creates  ever  new  and 
myan  complex  problems  than  It  solves. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1834.  It  has  assuredly  not  been 
a  cure-all,  but  it  has  brought  beneficial  re- 
sults. It  would  be  moet  unwise  to  Junk  It 
before  thoroughly  exploring  the  policies  that 
are  to  succeed  it. 

It  would  be  particularly  unsound  for  a 
creditor,  exporting  nation,  to  scrap  recip- 
rocal-trade agreements  for  a  return  to  an 
outmoded.  infiexiUe  protectionism. 


The  United  Nations  CoTenant  of  Homan 
Rigkts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NOBTB  DAKOTA 

IK  TTB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf,  May  12,  1953 

ICr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  May  9.  1953.  the  following  article 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  is  a  fair  commentary  on  what  was 
attempted  by  the  United  Nations  in  of- 
fering the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights. 
The  article  reads : 
liXN    Nxvnt   Won    "Ettman    Rights"    Fkom 

LKACUXS   or   GOVCaNMENTS 

One  happy  consequence  of  the  widespread 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  treaties 
and  domestic  law  was  the  announcement 
that  the  United  States  would  not  ratify  a 
human -rights  covenant. 

The  effort  to  guarantee  human  rights 
through  an  International  agency  which  in- 
cludes nations  which  do  not  recognize 
human  rights  at  all  was  one  of  our  more 
astonishing  excursions  into  the  larger  lun- 
acy. Mrs.  Bleanc^  Roosevelt,  who  perhaps 
represents  the  spearhead  of  this  extraordi- 
nary movement,  became  somewhat  skeptical 
herself  when,  in  the  course  of  a  statement 
to  a  United  Nations  committee  on  December 
ao,  1051,  she  reminded  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  that  he 
had  once  said  that  in  Russia  "there  is  and 
can  be  no  place  for  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  so  on.  for  the  foes  of  socialism." 

This  might  well  have  caused  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt to  question  the  practicality  of  her  stand, 
but  the  lady  learns  slowly.  She  described  the 
Dulles  abandonment  of  the  covenant  as  a 
sellout,  and  added,  '^o  say  that  it  is  im- 
proper  to  have  a  treaty   that  is   going  to 


change  the  social  customs  of  a  country  and 
Its  legal  practices  as  regards  the  protection 
of  Its  individual  citizens  and  their  civil  lib- 
erties seems  to  me  an  utterly  strange  p>08i- 
tlon  to  take."  (My  Day.  April  10.)  Others 
find  even  stranger  the  proposal  that  we 
should  leave  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  to  a  body  Including  Russia. 
India,  and,  possibly.  Red  China. 

Even  if  the  U.  N.  conception  of  human 
rights  were  restricted  to  the  items  listed  in 
our  own  Constitution,  It  would  have  been 
difficult  enough  for  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  a  guaranty  that  they  would  be  re- 
spected tiiroughout  the  world.  But  the 
Commission  which  has  been  working  on  the 
human-rights  covenant  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  deal  with  such  simplicities.  In- 
stead, it  has  undertaken  to  guarantee  such 
▼ague  privileges  as  the  right  to  social  secu- 
rity, the  right  to  education,  the  right  to  rest 
and  leisure,  and  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Obviously,  these  are  not  rights  at  all.  but 
are  privileges  which  people  acquire  by  their 
own  efforts.  Certainly  no  international 
agency  could  produce  more  of  these  things 
for  a  community  than  it  can  arrange  for  It- 
self in  accordance  with  its  own  traditions 
and  habits.  Why  our  Government  should 
have  seriously  played  around  with  such  a 
fantastic  notion  for  6  years  or  more  is  a 
question  which  only  the  psychiatrist  can 
answer. 

PurthermcNre,  not  even  the  political  rights, 
such  as  freedom  of  the  press,  are  likely  to 
be  advanced  by  this  method.  They  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  curtailed,  as  the  efforts  of 
the  late  lamented  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  Freedom  of  the  Press  made  clear. 
The  wholehearted  Americans  who  partici- 
pated In  those  deliberations  soon  discovered 
that  the  United  States  was  virtually  alone 
in  wishing  to  extend  freedom  of  the  press. 
Most  of  the  others  wanted  either  an  appro- 
priation from  the  United  States  or  they 
wanted  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  news- 
papermen, ostensibly  for  security  reasons. 
As  former  roving  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jes- 
sup  once  said,  "Not  every  personal  guaranty 
which  is  congenial  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  necessarily  well  adapted 
to  other  civilizations."  For  us  to  agree  to 
water  down  oiir  hard-won  human  rights  to 
meet  the  needs  of  dictatorial  regimes  would 
certainly  be  a  parody  on  the  benefits  which 
are  claimeu  for  international  action. 

Anjrway,  it  looks  as  If  the  human-rights 
covenant  Is  out  the  window  as  far  as  this 
country  Is  concerned,  at  any  rate  until  a 
new  crop  of  ADA  fanatics  takes  over  the  Oov- 
ernment.    Gaudeamus  Igltur. 


Only  the  Concress  Can  Correct  This 


EXTENSION  OF  REAf  ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAUrosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Tuesday.  May  5. 1953 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times outsiders  see  more  than  we  see  our- 
selves. This  applies  to  families,  or  to 
businesses,  or  to  legislative  bodies. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  old  story  of  being 
too  close  to  the  trees  to  see  the  forest. 
Just  as  I  often  think  the  United  Sates 
does  not  realize  its  own  strength,  so  I 
often  think  the  Congress  does  not  realize 
its  own  power  nor  remember  that  only 
the  Congress  can  do  certain  things  and 
correct  certain  abuses. 


This  is  brought  out  strikingly  in  some 
of  the  letters  I  continue  to  receive  in 
connection  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration appropriation  bill.  In  our  sin- 
cere desire  to  help  the  veterans,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  lax  in  its  regulations  to 
the  actual  detriment  of  the  veterans 
themselves:  something  like  an  overin- 
dulgent  parent  who  does  not  see  the 
harm  he  is  doing. 

Does  any  parent  believe  it  is  for  the     ^ 
best  interest  of  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily to  humor  their  whims  and  extrava- 
gances, to  his  own  eventual  bankruptcy? 

The  people  of  the  coimtry  certainly  do 
not  believe  we  should  allow  unnecessary 
spending  and  waste,  to  the  possible 
bankruptcy  of  the  United  States  in  any 
spending  field,  including  VA  appropria- 
tions. In  its  issue  of  March  29,  1953, 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  expresses 
this  well  in  the  last  ixaragraph  of  an 
editorial  on  this  subject.  It  brings  out 
a  point  worth  thinking  about.  Who 
must  pay  the  bill  for  waste  and  unnec- 
essary spending?  The  taxpayers  of 
course.  And  who  make  up  a  big  propor- 
tion of  the  taxpayers?  The  veterans, 
who  are  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous.  The  editorial  follows: 
Vrnouars'  HoerrrAL  Asvsxs 

Superior  Court  Judge  Donald  8.  McKinlay 
hasnt  got  very  far  In  his  protests  to  MaJ. 
Oen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator, over  the  abuse  of  veterans'  hospitals. 
The  Judge  got  into  the  matter  when  he  dis- 
covered a  fellow  living  In  a  hospital  who.  b« 
mistakenly  suspected,  dldnt  need  treatment, 
and  who  was  not  supporting  his  family. 

Judge  McKinlay  wrote  General  Gray,  criti- 
cizing the  hospitals  for  admitting  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities.  The 
general  had  him  there,  replying  that  Con- 
gress had  directed  that  any  veteran  can  have 
treatment  at  Government  expense,  provided 
there  is  hospital  space  for  him  after  service- 
connected  cases,  which  have  priority,  have 
been  cared  for.  But  the  general  then  Invited 
Judge  McKinlay  and  the  public  generally  to 
report  to  him  any  cases  In  which  veterans  get 
free  care  illegally  or  fraudulently. 

Ttiat  Isnt  Judge  McKlnlay's  job.  It  Is 
General  Gray's  Job,  and  he  doesnt  seem  to 
have  been  doing  too  much  about  It.  Congress 
now  dictates  ttiat  any  of  the  Nation's  19.388.- 
318  veterans  can  get  free  medical  care  in  a 
veterans'  hospital  if  facilities  are  open. 
General  Gray,  to  our  knowledge,  hasnt  in- 
formed Congress  that  this  is  a  mistaken  and 
wasteful  policy,  and  as  Judge  McKinlay 
charged,  a  long  step  toward  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Neither  has  he  done  much  about  cleaning 
out  the  political  machines  In  the  hospitals 
operated  by  veterans'  organizations,  whose 
only  motive  is  to  get  free  medical  care  for 
their  buddies  regardless  of  the  expense.  In 
fact,  when  Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson.  the  i<  rmer 
medical  chief  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, objected  to  these  practices,  among  oth- 
ers. General  Gray  fired  him. 

The  American  Government  has  a  dirty  to 
care  for  any  man  who  suffers  physically  or 
mentally  as  a  result  of  ^is  military  service. 
It  lias  no  moral  obligation  to  render  medical 
care  to  the  veteran  who  leaver  the  service  In 
good  health  any  more  than  It  Is  obliged  to 
pay  his  rent  or  buy  his  groceries.  Further- 
more, since  virtually  the  whole  able-bodied 
male  population  In  the  country  is.  has  been, 
or  will  be  In  uniform  at  some  time,  continua- 
tion of  any  policy  like  the  present  one  will 
bankrupt  the  country. 

We,  the  Congress,  have  allowed  abuse* 
to  grow,  and  we  have  overlooked  wasteai 
We  alone  can  correct  them. 
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World  Government  Poctnl  Sjtttm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  NORTH  DAXOTS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIW 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
never-ending  attempt  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  itself  as  »  world  gov- 
ernment never  misses  an  opportunity. 
Our  representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions are  as  eager  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  as  are  all  the  Communist-in- 
spired members  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  of  their  last  moves  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Postal  Administra- 
tioff.  and  It  seems  It  has  been  set  up  as 
far  as  our  representatives  are  concerned. 
Congress  has  not  been  consulted,  and 
probably  will  not  be,  any  more  than  it 
was  consulted  In  starting  the  movement 
of  our  troops  to  Korea.  The  United  Na- 
tions representatives,  especially  those 
from  the  United  States,  seem  to  think 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  is  their  authority 
for  doing  anything  that  ap];>ears  to  them 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a 
full-scale  world  government. 

The  United  Nations  Lb  to  have  stamps 
of  Its  own— of  course  paid  for  out  of  our 
appropriations  to  support  the  United 
Nations:  it  Is  to  have  post  offices  of  its 
own.  Mail  bags  addressed  to  the  United 
Nations  are  to  go  to  the  United  Nations 
Post  OfBoe  tn  New  York,  and  outgoing 
mail  goes  in  United  Nations  mail  bags 
to  be  delivered  to  the  United  Nations 
post  offices  throughout  the  world.  All 
the  United  States  has  to  do  is  pay  for 
the  stamps  and  all  the  other  expenses  of 
this  United  Nations  Postal  Service,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  United  States  will 
have  no  control  or  supervision  of  what 
published  or  written  matter  is  sent  by, 
or  to.  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Americans 
could  be  such  dupes  as  to  agree  to  any 
such  project,  but  we  find  Warren  Austin, 
our  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  Jesse  Donaldson,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral at  the  time  this  program  was  ap- 
proved, agreeing  to  the  plan  by  fixing 
their  signatures  to  the  creative  authority 
of  this  World  Oovernment  Post  Office. 

The  proponents  of  this  new  attempt  at 
world  government  say.  "The  main  rea- 
son for  it"— United  Nations  Postal  Sys- 
tem— "would  be  its  value  in  creating  and 
maintaining  public  interest  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  work." 

If  this  system  is  put  into  operation 
it  means  that  the  United  Nations  can 
send  through  its  mails  any  matter — ^re- 
ports, instructions,  information — with- 
out the  Government  of  the  United  States 
having  any  control  over  what  is  sent  out. 

This  would  make  it  comparatively  easy 
for  th.i  Communist  element  in  the  United 
Nations  to  carry  out  its  subversive  de- 
signs without  interference.  When  the 
people  of  the  United  States  realize  that 
Communist  Russia  is  one  of  the  Big 
Three  in  the  United  Nations;  that  Rus- 
sia has  3  votes  to  our  1 — agreed  to 
by   our   representatives   at   Teheran— 


you  can  readily  xmderstand  why  the 
United  Nations,  instead  of  trying  to  es- 
tablish world  peace,  is  determined  to 
build  a  world  government  in  which  Rus- 
sia has  3  times  the  power  of  the  United 
States. 

Russia  is  now  spreading  her  propa- 
ganda faster  through  the  United  Nations 
than  she  can  in  any  other  way ;  and  while 
our  representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
may  not  be  Communists,  they  are  dupes 
who  feel,  as  Pranklin  Roosevelt  felt,  that 
the  Russians  are  a  great  peace-loving 
nation,  and  that  world  peace  is  what 
they  long  for.  Our  representatives  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  seem  un- 
able to  realize  that  Russia  is  committed 
to  the  building  of  world  communism  and 
the  total  destruction  of  world  capitalism. 

Through  the  United  Nations  Russia 
is  making  more  progress  toward  this  end 
than  she  is  by  force  of  arms.  Every  day 
we  remain  in  the  United  Nations  with 
Russia  in  there  with  three  times  the 
power  we  have,  we  are  simply  deceiving 
ourselves,  and  bringing  irreparable  and 
disastrous  damage  to  the  great  liberty- 
loving  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  at  least 
one  representative  in  the  United  Nations 
who  will  stand  up  for  the  United  States? 


Unity  (or  Ireland 
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HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  sttwrHuaaria 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1V2S 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  requested  to  Include  in  the  Recoso 
the  address  I  delivered  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Worcester.  Mass. 
Clan-Na-Gael  Society,  which  took  place 
at  the  HiUcrest  Country  Club.  Leicester. 
Mass.,  on  May  10,  1B53. 

The  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
Clan-Na-a«fel  organiBation  are:  First,  to 
aid  the  people  of  Ireland  in  securing 
c<»iplete  national  independence  \mder  a 
republican  form  of  government,  with 
full  civil  and  religious  liberties  guaran- 
teed to  all  its  inhabitants;  second,  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  language,  liter- 
ature, history,  musie,  laws  and  traditi<ms 
of  Ireland;  third,  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  free  institutions  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  address  follows: 

Again  we  meet  to  pay  reverent  impressive 
tribute  to  those  Irish  martyrs  who  gave  their 
llv«s  in  the  Easter  week  uprising  of  1918 
in  carrying  forward  a  great  ideal,  lien  who 
passionately  loved  Ireland  and  human  fre*-. 
dom;  men  who  unselfishly  dedicated  thair 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor 
in  order  that  the  bitter,  bloody  struggle  of 
over  750  years  should  one  day  be  crowned 
with  the  brilliant  achievement  of  deliverance 
from  bondage,  and  the  gltHles  and  triumpiu 
at  self-government  and  independence. 

These  men  sought  no  seUlsh  gain  nor  per- 
sonal profit;  they  sought  no  territorial  con- 
quest save  what  was  their  own.  They  sought 
what  the  human  soul  has  sought  since  the 
dawn  of  hlstCMT — the  right  to  be  free;  the 
right  to  be  deUvwed  from  cruel  and  tjrran- 


nlcal  rulers;  the  right  to  speak  their  own 
minds,  to  worship  the  Ood  of  their  choice; 
to  set  up  the  government  of  their  own  selec- 
tion; in  a  word,  to  find  self-expression,  self- 
reallzatlon,  and  self-development  through 
the  medlxui  of  free  Institutions. 

Great  events  are  often  moved  by  a  few. 
The  people,  as  a  whole,  are  often  inspired 
by  a  small  group.  The  number  of  these 
heroes  of  the  Irish  volunteers  and  citizens' 
army  was  not  large,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
sacrifice,  and  gallantry  which  they  displayed 
animated  and  inftised  their  fellow  citizens 
with  an  insxiperable  courage  to  go  forward, 
never  to  give  up  the  fight  for  freedom  until 
it  had  been  won,  never  to  cease  resistance 
until  their  liberties  had  been  secured,  never, 
never  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"defeat." 

From  those  dark  days  of  1916  there  was  a 
steady  march  forward  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Irish  Oovernment.  Led  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant,  farslghted  statesmen,  endowed  with 
great  talents,  zeal,  and  courage.  It  has  stead- 
ily developed  Its  free  Institutions,  Its  re- 
sources, its  native  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  today  stands  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation  among  the  goverments  of  the 
world. 

Although  Ireland  Is  now  enjoying  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  there  is  one  essential  char- 
acteristic of  democracy  that  is  still  lacking, 
and  that  Is  Its  Ood-given  geographic  unity. 
Tliat  ri^t  has  been  willfully  and  deliberately 
denied  to  Irtiand  In  contravention  of  every 
principle  of  democracy,  every  canon  of  self- 
determination  and  ever  tenet  of  justice  as 
they  are  known  among  men  and  nations. 

Ireland  was  deliberately  divided  and  par- 
titioned by  the  designing  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion of  a  superior  and  powerful  imperialistic 
force  in  1920,  when  the  British  gave  a  sepa- 
rate gov^iunent  to  the  six  counties  in  the 
north. 

An  imaginary  geographic  line  was  drawn 
across  the  nation  in  such  a  manner  and 
with  such  a  purpose  as  to  Include  the  max- 
imum territory  that  could  be  included  with- 
out endangering  political  control,  and  al- 
though the  so-called  great  democracies  of 
the  world  are  decrying  "communism  and 
fascism."  this  northern  government  has 
been  operating  on  the  Fascist  model  tar 
over  30  years,  and  the  British  Oovernment 
which  set  up  and  which  supports  It  has  net 
lifted  a  finger  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Wliat  reasons  have  l>een  assigned  by  Oreat 
Britain  to  Justify  this  partition. 

The  first  one  she  assigns  is  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority  group  In  northern 
Ireland."  We  all  know  the  problem  of  mi- 
norities Is  one  inseparable  from  any  democ- 
racy. If  the  people  are  to  rule  the  majority 
must  govern,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the 
interests  of  the  mlnc»'lty  cannot  be  aUowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  of  the  majority. 

Minorities  may  claim,  and  are  entitled  to. 
fair  play  and  justice,  but  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  veto. 

Every  nation  striving  for  Independence 
from  foreign  rule  has  bad  to  combat  minori- 
ties. George  Washington  had  his  Tories  and 
Loyalists  to  combat,  but  the  American  Tor- 
ies and  Loyalists  were  not  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  creating  a  new  state  in  the  section 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  where  they  held 
sway.  They  accepted  the  new  republic,  and 
those  of  them  who  did  not  favor  the  infant 
republic  returned  to  the  England  they  loved 
so  well,  or  migrated  to  Canada. 

In  a  more  recent  election  held  in  February 
1949  In  the  six-county  area,  known  as  North, 
em  Ireland,  the  Republicans,  or  those  who 
desire  the  unity  of  Ireland  \inder  one  flag 
and  one  government,  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  except  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, in  which  the  city  of  Belfast  is  located. 

Tet  the  Unionists,  or  those  who  desire  to 
remain  under  the  domination  of  England 
elected  a  majority  of  the  candidates,  becsuse 
of    the    shameless    gerrymandering    of    the 
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election  dlsteicts  carried  out  by  the  quisling 
government  of  the  six  counties. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  know  that  In  the 
city  of  Belfast  alone  there  are  as  many,  or 
more,  who  oppose  th-t  British  connection,  as 
there  are  In  the  city  of  Cork. 

There  la  also  the  old  bugaboo  raised  by 
England  that  religious  differences  caused  the 
division  between  northern  and  southern 
Ireland.  It  Is  nonsense  to  make  such  an 
assertion,  but  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land all  down  the  years  to  "divide  and  con- 
quer." Irish  republicanism  was  born  In 
northern  Ireland  and  has  been  niirtured  by 
Irish  Protestants.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury and  a  half  almost  every  leader  of  note 
in  the  Irish  Republican  and  Nationalist 
movements  In  Ireland  has  been  a  Protes- 
tant— Wolfe  Tone,  Thomas  Russell,  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  Henry  J.  McCracken,  Robert 
Emmet,  John  llitchel.  Thomas  Davis,  Smith 
O'Brien,  Charles  8.  Pamell.  Doiiglas  Hyde, 
and  many  others. 

If  religious  discrimination  Is  being  prac- 
.tlced  in  Ireland,  statistics  will  prove  that  the 
only  section  where  it  does  exist  is  in  what  is 
so-called  Northern  Ireland,  where  the  Cath- 
olic population  totals  33  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  only  receive  4  percent  of  the 
government  payroll.  From  this,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  Catholic  group,  which  Is  a 
minority  within  these  six  counties  is  thor- 
oughly discriminated  against  and  is  denied 
their  proportionate  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  Attempts  are  like- 
wise frequently  made  to  exercise  the  same 
unfair  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  non- 
governmental employment. 

By  way  of  contrast,  in  the  Free  Republic  of 
Ireland  where  the  Protestants  number  but  6 
percent  of  the  total  population,  they  never- 
theless hold  nearly  33  V^  percent  of  the  gov- 
ernmental offices.  The  same  situation  holds 
true  throughout  the  economic  field,  where 
the  Protestants  own  36  percent  of  the  fazms 
over  300  acres  In  size,  form  33  percent  of  all 
individual  employers;  form  36  percent  of  the 
-professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  civU  en- 
gineers, etc.;  are  50  percent  of  the  heads  of 
conunerclal  business,  34  percent  of  the  bank 
clerks;  45  percent  of  the  bank  officials,  etc. 
These  flgiu'es  clearly  prove  that  there  has 
been  no  dlscrLtnlnatlon  of  any  kind  against 
the  minority  groups  In  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. 

With  the  iiniiicatlon  of  Ireland,  the  same 
constitution  which  now  protects  the  minor- 
ity in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and 
civil  rights  in  the  26  counties,  would  also 
protect  the  same  minorities  in  the  6  counties 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Once  united,  the  cause 
of  dissension  would  be  eliminated.  With  the 
British  dominance  removed,  no  more  would 
British  politicians  see  to  it  that  the  minor- 
ities group  in  the  six  counties  were  pitted 
against  one  another.  Instead  they  woiild 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  as  they  always 
have  done  until  alien  pressures  have  fo- 
mented strife  and  discord,  and  so  created 
and  aroused  the  passion  of  Intolerance  and 
bigotry. 

In  spirit  Ireland  has  been  a  republic  since 
1798  when  the  first  Irish  Republic  was  ini- 
tially proclaimed  by  united  Irishmen.  On 
Easter  Monday  of  1916  the  same  spirit  that 
had  moved  Irishmen  more  than  a  centwy 
previously  again  broke  forth,  and  for  the 
second  time  proclaimed  the  Irish  Republic. 
There  remained,  however,  the  recurrence  of 
that  memorable  date  in  the  year  1949,  for 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  be  internationally 
recognized  as  such.  During  the  intervening 
years  between  these  two  later  dates,  the  voice 
of  Ireland  was  not  unheard  in  the  councils 
of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  it  was  un- 
heeded. Had  the  strong  protestations  of  De 
Valera  not  fallen  upon  the  deaf  ears  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  when  he  denounced  the 
invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Mussolini  and  che 
criminal  attacks  of  the  Japanese  in  Man- 
churia, perhaps  World  War  II  would  have 


been  averted.  Ths  Irish  Prime  Minister 
knew  what  it  meant  to  have  his  small  coun- 
try invaded.  He  likewise  knew  that  if  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  choee.  as  they  did, 
to  disregard  the  fundamentals  of  nationhood 
and  permit  a  government  to  be  imposed  upon 
a  people,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  that  the 
result  would  Inevitably  lead  to  further  out- 
rages and,  finally,  war. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  that  the  one 
natloa  who  raised  her  voice  for  Justice  for 
Ethiopia  and  Manchuria  should  now  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  council  of  the  world,  the 
United  Nations,  by  the  veto  of  communistic 
Russia.  It  is  likewise  a  strange  conunentary 
that  this  one  nation  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  should  be 
compelled  to  refrain  from  joining  the  part- 
nership of  the  Atlantic  Pact  becaiise  to  do  so 
would  have  meant  the  unthinkable  recogni- 
tion by  the  Irish  Government  of  the  right 
of  Britain  to  superimpose  her  will  upon  a 
portion  of  the  Irish  people,  and  refuse  to 
them  the  right  of  self-determination  in  con- 
junction with  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Great  Britain  may  delay  the  day,  but  she 
cannot  evade  the  day  when  all  Ireland  shall 
be  united  as  one  nation.  Despite  12  genera- 
tions of  oppression  and  degradation  under 
British  rule,  and  despite  programs  of  con- 
fiscation, exile,  and  death,  the  freedom  and 
national  intei^ty  of  the  Irish  nation  will 
extend,  not  only  to  26  counties,  but  to  all  of 
her  counties. 

Those  places  in  the  six  separated  counties 
that  have  been  hallowed  by  Irish  faith  and 
Irish  ties  will  once  again  be  part  of  the 
Irish  nation.  When  partlUon  Is  ended 
Armagh  will  be  what  it  has  always  been: 
a  part  of  Ireland  and  not  of  Britain.  And 
BO  with  other  places  In  Ireland  made  sacred 
by  Irish  sacrifice  and  Irish  blood. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  organization  have  not  and 
will  not  be  attained  until  we  can  persuade 
every  lover  of  true  democracy  and  freedom 
to  do  all  In  their  power  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  partlUon  which  now  keeps 
the  Irish  people  from  being  a  united  people. 


Seaator  Potter  Regrets  Use  of  His  Nue 
■  Veterans'  Grovp  Pablidty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  PHTTJ.TP8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  ofBce  of  one  of  the  veterans' 
groups  sent  every  Member  of  Congress,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  a  letter  which  Implied  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices, 
or  Its  chairman  personally,  was  looking 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  fully  disabled  veterans. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  This  letter,  to  which  I  refer, 
used  the  name  of  Senator  Charlks  E. 
Poma — without  his  permission — and 
suggested  that  the  Congress  was  think- 
ing of  reducing  the  compensation  for 
veterans,  like  Senator  Potter,  who  suf- 
fered severe  combat  disabilities.  It  will 
interest  every  Member,  who  read  the  pre- 
vious statement,  to  read  now  a  letter  Sen- 
ator PoTTHn  wrote  me  under  date  of  May 
6.  I  call  particular  attention  to  that 
paragraph  in  which  the  Senator  says: 

I  do  agree  with  you  that  every  request 
made   by   the  Veterans'  Administration,   as 


well  as  by  a  few  self-styled  veteran  leaders, 
to  secure  more  Government  funds,  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  assistance  to  the  vet- 
erans' cause.  On  the  contrary,  many  pro- 
posals have  been  fundamentally  unsoxind 
and  consequently  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  veterans,  and  in  this  respect  t 
concxir  that  judicious  and  careful  consid- 
eration should  attend  such  legislative  mat* 
ters. 

The  Senator's  letter  follows,  with  his 
permission: 

UNmo  STATn  SXNATB, 
COMMITTKC  OM   INTOSTATB 

AMD   FoaXION  COMMnfBB. 

May  S.  1953^ 
Hon.  John  Phillips. 

House  of  Repreaentatives, 

Washinffton.  D.  C.  '  - 

DiAa  John:  As  an  innocent  bystander,  T 
regret  that  my  name  has  become  involved 
in  the  current  misunderstanding  betwaan 
you  and  officials  of  the  American  Legion. 

I  wish  to  reassure  you  that  I  have  made 
no  statements  to  the  American  Legion  or. 
In  fact,  to  any  other  veterans'  organization 
commenting  on  your  views  as  expressed  be- 
fore the  House  on  April  l,  2.  and  13. 

As  to  my  own  compensation,  it  is  based 
on  statutory  law.  There  U  little  if  any  dis- 
cretion left  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  determining  compensation  for  amputee* 
such  as  myself.  I  am  sure  you  did  not  in- 
tend the  inference  to  be  that  combat-dis- 
abled veterans  should  be  compensated  ac- 
cording to  need  rather  than  to  the  degree 
of  disability.  Tour  record  in  the  past  has 
consistently  opposed  such  an  approach. 

I  do  agree  with  you  that  every  request 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
well  as  a  few  self-styled  veteran  leaders  to 
secure  more  Government  funds  does  not  nec- 
essarily constitute  assistance  to  the  veterans' 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  many  proposals 
have  been  fundamentally  unsound  and  con- 
sequently detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  veterans,  and  in  this  respect  I  concur 
that  judicious  and  careful  consideration 
should  attend  such  legislative  matters. 

From  the  Information  I  have  regarding 
the  proposal  to  add  110  million  to  the  sup- 
plemental bill  about  which  this  controversy 
is  centered,  the  funds  were  not  limited  spe- 
cifically to  medical  treatment  but  could  have 
been  used  for  administrative  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  have  a  sxir- 
plus  of  approximately  911  million  this  year* 

Best  regards.  -' 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charlks  tih> 

Charles    E    Potter. 
Vnited  State*  Senator. 


Arixona  Student  Wias  Secoad  Place  ia 
NEPH  Essay  Cmtest 


EXTENSION  OP  RHilARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  abuoha 
Df  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1953 

Mr.  RHODEt  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
prize-winning  essay  of  Miss  Patricia  Ann 
Langford  of  the  West  Phoenix  High 
School,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Miss  Langford 
was  adjudged  second  prize  winner  in  the 
national  essay  contest  sisonsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of   the   Physically  Handicapped.     Her 
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essay    was    entitled    •TTie    Physically 
Handicapped,  a  Natlo  lal  Asset." 
The  essay  follows: 

THi  PHTsicAtXT  HAiraiCAFrxD,  A  National 
Asset 

"Courage.  Despite  all  the  weaknesses  of 
the  body,  my  spirit  shall  rule." 

That  was  the  inspiring  motto  of  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  one  of  constant  struggle 
And  disappointment.  At  ths  very  height  of 
his  powers,  when  total  deafness  prevented 
his  hearing  the  beautiful  melodies  he  so  un- 
selfishly wrote  for  others  to  enjoy  he  did  not 
succumb  to  his  affliction  but  rose  to  even 
greater  heights  to  create  some  of  the  world's 
grandest  musical  compositions.  Who  was 
this  creative  genius  who  conquered  his 
handicap?  It  was  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven, 
the  great  German  composer,  whose  achieve- 
ments reach  a  higher  peak  of  approval  in 
each  succeeding  generation. 

If  we  would  really  analyze  ourselves  and 
the  people  about  us  we  would  Immediately 
see  that  every  person  has  certain  limitations. 
£>ome  people  talk.  walk,  or  think  faster  than 
others.  Some  people  are  demoiutrativc. 
others  mors  rctioant;  therefocs.  all  people 
might  be  said  to  be  handicapped  In  some 
way  or  another.  A  person  with  a  m laying 
limb  has  certain  limitatioos.  of  course,  but 
he  is  not  limited  in  his  personality,  apti- 
tudes, and  work  habits;  yet  few  people  real- 
ize this  and  have  a  tendency  to  pity  these 
persons  with  visible  handicaps.  Little  do 
they  know  that  If  disabled  people  arc  given 
a  chance  to  conquer  their  disabilities  and 
adjust  themselves  in  society  they  sometimes 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  world 
than  their  physically  normal  brothers. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  brought  to 
public  attention  that  it  is  necessary  for  re- 
turning disabled  veterans  to  bacome  self- 
supporting,  but  it  is  equally  important,  from 
a  moral  and  economic  standpoint,  that 
handicapped  civilians  be  given  the  same  op- 
portunities. The  abUity  of  the  handicapped 
to  work  and  work  well  has  already  been 
proved  by  their  job- performance  records. 
They  have  excelled  in  productiveness,  adapt- 
ability, regularity,  versatility,  and  careful- 
ness. It's  good  business  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped, many  companieii  wUl  testify. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  *  Rubber  Ca  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  the  Brov/n-Brockmeyer  Co.  in  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  have  a  prcfer<-nce  for  deaf  mutes, 
because  they  are  not  diftracted  by  the  roar 
of  machinery.  Did  you  know  that  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  a  survey, 
uncovered  at  least  1,300  Jobs  which  do  not 
require  taearlag?  Marshall  Fie\d  and  East- 
man Kodak  both  take  lieart  cases.  North 
American  Aviation.  Boeing  Airplane.  Bates 
Manixfacturing.  Otis  Eluvator,  and  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  all  tunpLoy  the  blind. 
There  are  now  some  275  different  occupations 
which  are  successfully  practiced  by  the  blind 
In  competition  with  the  sisbted.  The  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
have  always  been  satisfied  with  their  handi- 
capped workers  and  employ  more  and  more 
each  year. 

Some  Insurance  companies  Issue  state- 
ments which  contain  the  following:  "When 
properly  placed,  disabled  workers  have  fewer 
accidents,  fewer  resignations,  fewer  absences, 
and  fewer  discharges  for  otiuse  than  the  av- 
erage of  other  groups."  Worlunen's  compen- 
sation insurance  rates  are  not  higher  for  em- 
pl03red  handicapped  peoplo  than  for  others. 
Insurance  companies  are  not  motivated  by 
sympathy  or  sentiment.  With  them  It's 
purely  a  matter  of  buslneiis.  Tes.  it's  good 
business  to  hire  the  hand:.capped. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  their  ability 
to  succeed  not  only  In  industry  but  In  other 
fields.  The  fighting  spirit  which  they  show 
if  given  a  chance  is  well  illustrated  In  the 
world  of  sports.  Monty  Stratton  lost  his  leg 
in  a  hunting  accident  but  went  right  on 
pitching  for  the  White  Sox.  A  football  play- 
er. Clarence  Lair,  of  Santa  Barbara  State  Col- 


lege, loet  his  outstanding  passing  arm,  but 
that  dldnt  stop  him  from  switching  posi- 
tions and  playing  a  notable  performance  as 
guard. 

Alec  Templeton,  John  Milton,  Elleabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  and  Franklin  D.  Booee- 
velt  have  gone  dovm  in  history  for  their 
success  despite  handicaps.  No  one  can  deny 
that  these  handicapped  persons  should  be 
classed  as  assets  not  only  to  their  nations  but 
to  the  world. 

The  problem  of  making  great  numbers  of 
our  handicapped  into  assets  is  called  re- 
habilitation. Rehabilitate  is  from  a  Latin 
word  which  means  "to  make  able  again." 
Some  people  can  rehablUUte  themselves, 
others  can  never  do  It,  not  because  they  dont 
try.  but  because  their  handicaps  are  so  great. 
Rehabilitation  prepares  the  disabled  person 
for  his  new  future,  prepares  him  to  be  an 
asset  to  himself  and  the  world.  The  impor- 
tant thing  In  rehabilitation  is  to  convince 
the  handicapped  person  that  it's  not  what  he 
has  lost,  but  what  he  has  left,  that  coiints. 

Disabled  service  men  have  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  rehabilitation,  because  compre- 
hensive programs  have  been  established  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Vocational  rehabilitation  is  pro- 
vided in  all  the  States  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
Rehabilitation  centers  provide  medical  as- 
sistance, hospital  care,  guidance  training,  and 
artificial  appliances  if  needed.  Also  apti- 
tude tests  are  given  to  help  establish  disabled 
people  in  suitable  vocations.  With  this  help 
it  is  estimated  that  a  majority  of  aU  handi- 
capped can  be  rebabiUtated  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  lead  normal  productive  lives. 

New  discoveries. have  enabled  phyisicians, 
psychiatrists,  and  surgeons  to  cure  disabili- 
ties which  a  short  time  ago  seemed  impossi- 
ble. Today  many  lame  persons  can  be  made 
to  walk,  crooked  bodies  made  straight,  the 
deaf  nubde  to  hear,  as  weU  as  the  bUnd  to 
see.  and  those  with  speech  imperfections 
to  speak  correcUy.  In  thU  new  generation 
to  oome.  people  will  see  many  more  spec- 
tacular achievements  and  accomplishments 
through  the  noble  efforts  of  doctors  and  re- 
search technicians  combined.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  many  disabled  people  do  not 
profit  from  these  many  benefits  because  they 
dont  know  about  them.  It  is  the  hope  that 
with  wider  publicity  and  nK}re  faculties,  a 
greater  numlier  of  the  handicapped  wUl  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportuixities. 

A  handicap  is  sometimes  an  asset  and 
oftentimes  a  springboard  to  success.  The 
handicapped  are  valuable  to  our  country 
spiritually.  physlcaUy,  and  mentally.  In- 
stead of  feeling  sorry  for  them  we,  with  no 
apparent  handicaps,  should  at  all  times  make 
an  extra  effort  to  treat  them  exactly  as 
equals  and  silently  applaud  their  superi- 
ority in  surmounting  their  handicaps  and 
competing  with  others  to  lead  bi^py,  pro- 
ductive lives. 

"Men  are  bcxn  to  succeed,  not  to  fail." 
Ttaoreau  said  around  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  same  might  be  said  today  about  many 
of  our  handicapped  citizens.  We  must  pro- 
vide them  the  opportunity  to  succeed.  Give 
them  a  (^anee;  they'U  not  fall. 


Hospital  and  Medical  Prop-am  for 
Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REOIARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  n.UNOi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1953 

Bfr.    PRICE.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave   to  extend   my   remarks   in   the 


Record,  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  calling 
upon  Congress  to  appropriate  suiBcient 
funds  to  provide  adequately  for  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Commander  in 
Chief  James  W.  Cothran's  letter  follows: 
Vetzbans  or  Foxeicn  Waxs 

or  THE  UWITED  STATES, 

Karuas  City.  Mo..  May  It.  1953. 
Hon.  MxLViM  Puce, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  me.  Peice:  I  am  making  a  personal 
appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  hospital  and 
medical  program  for  veterans  as  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
Uation  for  fiscal  1953,  beginning  July  1.  1953, 
will  soon  be  under  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Independ- 
ent Offices  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  or  before  May  25. 

In  view  of  a  sharp  curtailment  In  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  program  during  fiscal  1953 
and  the  prospects  of  further  reductions  in 
fiscal  1954  appropriations,  veterans  In  gen- 
eral, and  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  particular,  are  gravely  conc«nied 
about  the  future  of  hospitalization  and  med- 
ical treatment  for  '  veterans.  During  fiscal 
1953  some  2.300  VA  hospital  beds  were  closed 
and  related  personnel  terminated  while  thou- 
sands of  tubercular  and  neuropsychiatric 
veterans  were  needing  medical  treatment. 
They  constitute  a  hazard  to  their  families 
and  neighbors.  The  VA  Director  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  stated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  close  these  beds  and  terminate  the  re- 
lated personnel  because  of  Inadequate  funds. 
There  are  soBoe  who  contend  that  inefficiency 
and  poor  management  are  responsible  for 
this  situation.  Regardless  of  who  is  right 
and  who  Is  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
beds  have  been  closed  down  and  peroonnel 
terminated.  The  veteran  in  need  of  medical 
treatment  is  the  innocent  bystander. 

On  February  19  a  motion  from  the  floor 
to  Increase  by  glO  million  the  deficiency 
api»opriatlon  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  The 
hospital  and  medical  program  for  veterans 
has  been  under  fire  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  The  new 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  a  elosely  guarded  secret  but  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  propose  a  further  re- 
duction of  many  additional  millions.  If 
this  happens  it  would  seem  Inevitable  that 
additional  thousands  of  hospital  beds  will 
be  closed  down  and  related  personnel  ter- 
minated, together  with  a  further  postpone- 
ment ot  promised  outpatient  treatment. 
All  of  this  gives  rise  to  our  very  grave  con- 
cern. It  would  be  tragic  if  a  policy  were 
adopted  in  the  ixame  of  economy  wiCiich 
would  deny  our  veterans  treatment  in  VA 
hospitals  when  there  are  no  other  public 
fadUties  available  and  said  veterans  ars 
unable  to  pay  for  treatment  in  private  hos- 
pitals. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  the  great  majority  of 
veterans  in  VA  hospitals  are  either  ser^ice< 
connected,  or  suffering  from  tuberculosis; 
mental  disturbances  and  chronic  disei 
which  require  long  periods  of  hospital! 
tion.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  95 
percent  or  more  of  all  veterans  undergoing 
treatment  in  veteran  hospitals  are  either 
entitled  to  treatment  because  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  or.  in  the  case  of  non- 
service-connected  disabilities,  cannot  afford 
to  pay  even  In  part  for  the  high  cost  of 
medical  treatment.  Can  anyone  honestly 
believe  that  20  million  veterans  are  depend- 
ing  on   approximately   115,000   VA   hospital 
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hea»  for  their  medical  requlrementa?  The 
ttctM  are  that  millions  of  veterans  have  never 
ao\ight  admlaalon  to  a  VA  hospital  and  prob- 
ably never  will.  Your  attention  Is  Invited 
to  the  testimony  of  Adm.  Joel  T.  Boone, 
Director  of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  In  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Feb- 
ruary 18-19  and  25.  1953. 

I  am  positive  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  su-e  in  favor  of 
providing  hospitalization  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  our  Nation's  defenders,  especially 
vhen  they  cannot  afford  to  pay.  even  In 
part,  far  today's  high  cost  of  medical  treat- 
ment. I  am  not  attempting  to  tell  the 
Congress  how  much  money  should  be  appro- 
priated to  adequately  provide  for  the  hoe- 
pltal  and  medical  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  do  strongly  siiggest.  how- 
ever, that  regardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  be  authorized  and  directed  to  reopen 
and  staff  those  hospital  beds  which  were 
closed  In  Oscal  1953  and  to  keep  In  oper- 
ation,  fully  staffed,  all  available  VA  hospital 
beds,  Incliiding  new  construction,  through- 
out fiscal  1954.  If  such  action  Is  taken, 
without  loopholes,  all  VA  hospital  beds  will 
become  available  for  Mse.  The  controversy 
over  whether  the  present  trouble  is  Inade- 
quate funds  or  mismanagement  can  be  re- 
solved between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  as  experience  and 
Investigation  warrant.  I  hope  we  can  coimt 
on  you  to  support  a  hospital  and  medical 
program  In  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
will  staff  and  keep  open  all  avaUable  beds 
during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  of  1954. 
Sincerely  yo\irs. 

Jamb  W.  Cothxah, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


East  Asius  Seem  To  Have  Made  Stevea- 
um  Synbol  of  What  They  Waat  Aaer- 
kaToBo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXMTUCXT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  19 S3 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
xmanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  a  story  from  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  entitled  "East  Asians 
Seem  To  Have  Made  Stevenson  Symbol 
of  What  They  Want  America  To  Be."  by 
Barry  Bingham,  dated  May  3,  1953: 
East  Asiajts  Sxxic  To  Havs  Maos  Ststknsom 

Stmbch.    of   What    Tbxt    Want    Amxstca 

To  Bx 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

(Americans  in  the  area  say  they  never  have 
seen  anything  like  the  reception  given  every- 
where to  the  former  Governor  of  Illinois. 
He  has  managed  to  avoid  the  usual  pitfalls 
of  patronage,  omniscience,  and  Impatience. 
His  trip  has  given  the  Orient  an  object 
lesson  in  democracy.) 

Singapore.— To  people  all  over  east  Asia. 
Adlal  Stevenson  seems  to  represent  some- 
thing very  special.  He  Is  not  exactly  a  sym- 
bol of  America  In  their  minds.  He  seems  to 
stand  for  what  they  hope  America  wlU  be. 

That  Is  the  only  way  I  can  account 
for  the  amazing  reception  an  ex-Oovemor 


of  an  American  Stnte  has  met  in  every  coun- 
try from  Japim  down  through  Indonesia. 

Americans  out  here  say  they  have  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  It. 

When  Stevenson  planned  his  trip.  I  feel 
siu-e  he  did  not  anticipate  an]rthlng  of  this 
kliul.  His  mission  was  "self-education."  as 
he  has  frequently  stated.  He  expected  to 
travel  ptrictly  as  a  private  citizen,  without 
attracting  partlculiir  attention  or  comment. 

He  did  not  reckon  with  the  surge  of  inter- 
est, the  pushing  crowds,  the  myriad  requests 
for  private  interviews  and  public  speeches  iii 
every  Asian  country  he  has  visited. 

"PASSicifATs  Dasnx" 

He  did  not  realize  that  the  people  of  east 
Asia  would  express  through  him  their  pas- 
sionate desire  to  establish  a  contact  of  mind 
and  heart  with  America. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  Stevenson's  char- 
acter that  have  impressed  so  many  Asians? 

I  think  they  are  understandl.og,  imagina- 
tion, and  humility. 

The  question  of  his  statiis  as  a  traveler 
was  not  easy  to  settle. 

Most  people  in  AsU  who  heard  of  his  visit 
assumed  1  of  2  things:  that  he  was  traveling 
on  a  mission  for  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, and  therefore  was  directly  connected 
with  the  administration's  foreign  policy:  or 
that  he  was  touring  the  world  as  Elsenhow- 
er's official  opponent  out  to  attack  the  ad- 
ministration at  every  turn. 

•OTB  nnouxs  waowa 

Both  theories  were,  of  course,  wrong. 

The  truth  about  the  trip  has  proved  to  be 
an  object  lesson  in  the  way  we  run  our 
American  democracy. 

Gradually  it  has  sunk  in  that  Stevenson  is 
not  Elsenhower's  emissary,  nor  yet  his  enemy. 

In  thU  part  of  the  world,  the  man  who 
wins  does  not  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  man  he  defeated.  There  would  al- 
most certainly  be  Jealousy  and  sxispldon  in 
place  of  good  will  und  tolerance. 

The  fact  that  Stevenson  sat  down  for 
lunch  at  the  White  House  with  President 
Eisenhower  before  he  started  his  trip  Is  a 
cause  for  amazement  here. 

An  American  correspondent  in  Seoul  told 
t»  how  his  laundress  had  reffected  the  public 
conftision  about  Stevenson's  status.  She 
had  understood  his  name  to  be  "Steve-San." 
In  her  language,  that  would  mean  "The  Hon- 
orable Steve."  With  such  a  name,  she  de- 
clared, "he  must  be  number  one  man  In 
America." 

The  clearing  up  of  that  confusion  has  re- 
sulted in  public  credit  for  both  Stevenson 
and  Elsenhower,  and  for  the  system  that 
makes  such  a  relationship  possible. 

aCALATA  PAPZS  XXPLAIMS 

The  Malay  MaU.  of  Kuala  Lumpur  In  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  iU  readers  in  this  way:  "Stevenson's 
visit  is  in  many  ways  a  unique  one.  Official- 
ly, he  has  no  standing  whatever,  and  is  only 
known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  here  as  the 
man  who  failed  to  win  a  particularly  impor- 
tant election.  And.  generally  speaking, 
people  are  not  very  interested  in  failures] 
however  distinguished.  But  Mr.  Stevenson 
Is  in  a  very  different  category.  He  is  still  a 
power  to  be  reckmied  with  In  United  States 
and  world  politics." 

The  way  Adlal  Stevenson  has  walked  the 
tightrope  of  decorum  In  Asia  won  a  tribute 
from  Ernie  Hill,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
He  wrote  from  Tokyo:  "Stevenson  has  evi- 
dently made  a  firm  resolve  that  he  will  not 
be  the  new  American  popoff.  People  are 
amazed  at  his  firmness  in  this  determina- 
tion; For  that  and  other  reasons,  he  made 
a  tremendous  hit  in  Japan  and  Korea.  He 
Is  regarded  here  as  a  statesman  with  intellect 
and  wit." 

The  truth  about  Asia's  interest  in  Steven- 
son burst  upon  us  at  our  first  stop  in  Tokyo. 
Umnanageable  crowds  thronged  the  airport! 


Amatetir  photographers  shoved  aside  the  old 
hands  from  the  newspapers  and  wire  serv- 
ices. Autograph  books  fluttered  like  the 
leaves  on  the  trees. 

nn    SAMS    ■VBTWHXSX 

Everywhere  since,  it  has  been  the  same. 
Over  and  over  we  get  the  picture  of  Steven- 
son in  the  midst  of  a  milling  crowd,  looklni^ 
perplexed  and  a  lltle  apologetic,  about  all 
the  fuss. 

The  English-language  Tokyo  Evening  Newg 
greeted  him  as  "Citizen  Adlal."  On  the  day 
he  arrived,  it  printed  in  full  his  acceptance 
speech  at  last  stwimer's  Democratic  Con- 
vention. The  editor  explained  In  a  note  that 
"this  speech  contains  one  of  the  most  cot^ent 
interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  democracy — 
humility  coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the 
obligation  to  serve  the  general  welfare." 

Stevenson  has  managed  to  avoid  in  these 
weeks  of  travel  through  Asia  a  set  of  plain 
and  fancy  pitfalls.  Some  of  the  main  ones 
are  patronage,  omniscience,  and  impatience. 
They  yawn  especially  wide  before  the  feet  of 
the  American   traveler. 

Patronage  is  the  white  man's  curs*  out 
here. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  are 
full  of  pride.  In  too  many  cases,  it  Is 
wounded  pride — hurt  by  coloniaium.  by  a 
thoiisand  little  acts  of  unthinking  superiority 
by  white  people.  In  Japan's  case  by  the  spe- 
cial wound  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
West.  The  Communists  tell  the  Japanese 
that  America  used  the  atom  bomb  on  them 
because  they  are  yellow,  sparing  the  whites 
of  Germany. 

Stevenson  has  met  Asians  of  every  walk 
of  life  with  a  kind  of  courtesy  that  goes 
deeper  than  good  manners. 

An  expert  on  the  Far  East  has  said  that 
the  people  of  Asia  want  two  things  above  all 
others:  respect  and  rice.  He  put  respect 
first,  even  in  such  a  hungry  part  of  the 
world. 

Stevenson  has  shown  respect  toward  Cab- 
inet ministers  and  hotel  waiters.  He  has 
proved  himself  that  most  popular  and  un- 
usual of  human  beings,  a  good  listener. 

Omniscience  Is  another  attitude  that  par- 
ticularly irritates  the  people  of  AaU. 

Reporters  at  some  of  Adlal  Stevenson's 
press  conferences  have  seemed  thunder- 
struck when  he  has  replied  to  some  involved 
question  with  an  "I  dont  know."  or  an  "I'm 
sorry,  but  I  dont  feel  qualified  to  answer 
that  question." 

He  has  stressed  in  every  country  that  this 
Is  his  first  vUit  to  the  Far  East.  Be  is  her* 
to  learn,  ne  makes  It  clear. 

In  Formosa  reporters  pressed  him  for  hU 
views  on  how  effective  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
forces  would  prove  themselves  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  Stevenson's  answer  was  to 
recall  that  the  highest  mUitary  fank  he  ever 
held  was  that  of  apprentice  seaman  In  the 
United  SUtes  Navy  In  World  War  I. 

Impatience  U  expected  of  Americans  by  all 
orientals. 

Stevenson  struck  a  surprising  note  in  his 
first  and  only  set  speech  of  the  trip,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Japan-American  Society  in 
Tokyo,  which  drew  the  biggest  attendance 
in  the  organization's  history. 

"Wise  men."  said  the  Governor,  "do  not 
try  to  hurry  history.  The  contest  against 
tyranny  is  not  a  100-yard  dash.  It  is  a  test 
of  endurance." 

He  has  urged  in  every  country  a  united  and 
determined  effort  to  stop  communism.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  has  shown  an 
understanding  that  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Asian  nations  cannot 
be  settled  in  a  day.  They  like  his  descrip- 
tion of  Asia:  "An  area  of  decUion  in  an  era 
of  decision." 

There  was  one  other  special  danger  in  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's  position.  In  his  deter- 
mination to  avoid  any  undermining  of  Amer- 
ica's policies  in  this  part  of  the  world,  h* 
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might  have  fallen  into  a  pitfaU  of  cautious 
platitude*.  He  might  have  seemed  mealy- 
mouthed.  That,  too,  he  has  managed  to 
avoid. 

On  several  occasions,  he  has  spok«a  out 
with  considerable  snarpness.  When  ques- 
tions have  seemed  to  him  unfair  or  badly 
misinformed,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  so. 

In  Indonesia,  he  was  asked  what  Anierica 
intended  to  do  to  "relieve"  the  rubber  and 
tin  producers  in  a  falling  world  market. 
The  implication  was  that  America  was  de- 
liberately depressing  world  prices  on  these 
product*.  He  snapped  back  that  the  first 
man  w*  hav*  to  think  of  reUeving  is  the 
American  taxpayer. 

When  told  that  American  aid  Is  "^too 
small."  he  pointed  out  gently  but  firmly 
that  we  had  heard  the  same  comment  in 
every  country  we  had  visited,  and  that 
America's  resource*  are  not  Inflnit*. 

snruonvT*  oomplaix 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  at  a  Japanese  tmi- 
versity.  several  students  explained  the  at- 
tractions of  communism  for  many  of  thetr 
contemp(n«ries.  They  oo^iplained  of  friction 
and  disorder  in  Japane*^  politics  under  the 
democratic  system  Ameijica  has  "imposed." 

"Just  what  is  democijacy.  anyway?"  on* 
of  them  demanded. 

Stevenson  replied  for  {perhaps  S  minutes; 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  cjonvlction  seemed  to 
warm  the  unhealed  classroom. 

Democracy,  he  explaihed.  is  honest  dis- 
agreement. It  is  the  right  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion you  believe  In.  and  |to  fight  for  it  with 
self-respect  and  determijnatlon.  The  virtue 
of  democracy  is  not  co|d  order.  It  is  the 
heat  of  man's  minds  nibbing  against  each 
other,  sending  out  spark^.  It  is  liberty  with 
responsibility.  It  is  a  struggle  that  never 
ends  and  is  always  wortti)  the  fight. 

Another  unscheduled  ioaoment  of  straight 
talk  cam*  in  DJaluuta.  Some  Indonesian 
intellectuals  were  saying!  that  only  America 
has  a  really  big  stake  in  the  fight  against 
communism,  because  w*  have  ao  much  to 
lose. 

Stevenson  erupted.       I 

Every  free  country,  he  declared,  ha*  th* 
most  important  of  aU  things  to  lose  If  the 
Communists  triumph — l|he  liberty  of  the 
people.  Thi*  possession  should  be  particu- 
larly precious  to  those  nations  that  have 
only  recently  obtained  it  after  generations 
of  suppression. 

He  followed  with  a  hektt  outline  of  Amer- 
ica's early  history. 

Our  country,  he  reminded  his  Usteiwrs. 
has  not  always  been  ricti  and  powerful.  It 
came  into  being  through  revolution  against 
the  world's  dominant  power.  Its  resources 
were  meager,  its  friend*  !few. 

The  American  people  made  their  country 
with  their  own  hands.  Men  went  out  into 
the  trackless  forests  wl^h  axes  over  their 
shoulders.  Women  traveled  agonizing  and 
dangerous  Journeys  in  colvered  wagons.  The 
pioneers  had  to  fight  both  nature  and  hiunan 
enemies  at  once. 

It  was  from  this  struggle  that  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  strength  developed — not  our 
national  wealth,  but  the  united  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Then  Stevenson  apologized  for  making  a 
speech.  T 

It  was  a  speech  that  would  prove  good 
medicine  in  all  the  udderdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world. 

To  struggling  people  jeverywhere.  Amer- 
ica looks  soft,  fat  and  indolent.  It  Is  well 
that  they  should  hear  of  our  problems  past 
and  preeent.  They  will  I  listen,  if  the  man 
who  tells  them  does  not  j  shout. 

The  quiet  voice  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  which 
reached  so  many  millions  of  Americans  for 
the  first  time  last  year,  has  set  Asian  ears 
to  listening. 


StatcMcat  oi  Gcorg c  J.  Bvfer,  Repretenf- 
i^  NatiMud  Ftitntina  of  ladepe^eat 

BoMBCft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  nw  TOOK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESBNTATIVB3 

Monday.  April  27,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the 
Ricou.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

George  J.  Burger,  vice  president.  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  stated 
today  that  it  is  his  hope  that  the  Congress 
wUl  pay  little  or  no  heed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  a  day  or  two  ago  by  the  busi- 
ness advisory  council  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Hot 
Springs.  Va..  as  reported  in  the  press.  Bur- 
ger contends  that  this  advisory  council,  not 
alone  in  this  meeting,  but  in  their  previous 
meetings  and  in  their  recommendations  ar- 
rived at  conclusions  which  were  in  his  opin- 
ion not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  economy 
or  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  earlier  meetings,  as  reported  in  the  press, 
the  group  recommended  in  substance  the 
modification  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Their 
last  meeting  recommended  a  conference  sec- 
tion being  set  up  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice so  that  these  business  leaders  who  make 
up  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  wUl  be  able  to  shape  their 
over-all  sales  policies  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  full  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Burger,  at  that  time,  maintained 
that  thetr  recommendations  were  ab- 
solutely ridiculous,  that  the  business  group 
was  fortified  with  the  best  possible  legal 
talent  available. 

In  tlieir  recent  meeting  at  Hot  Springs. 
Va..  they  recommended  that  a  balanced 
budget  must  precede  any  reduction  in  taxA. 
In  this  Burger  maintains  unless  a  sudden 
halt  is  called  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  in  the  reckless  q>endlng  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  there  can  never  be  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  his  opinion,  a  m(»«  defi- 
nite way,  and  a  necessary  way  to  have  the 
budget  bali^ced  by  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  be  by  the  Insistence  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  through  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress  to  insist  that  they  take  action 
on  the  Reed  tax  bill,  commonly  known  as 
H.  R.  1.  now  pending  in  the  Congress.  The 
taxpayers  in  this  Nation  are  entitled  to  this 
long  overdue  relief  and  through  this  wUl 
curb  the  reckless  si>ending  program  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  excessive  aid.  both 
mUitary  and  nonmilitary.  to  foreign  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world.  What  in  real- 
ity we  are  doing,  Btirger  maintains  is  buUd- 
ing  up  or  protecting  the  economies  of  many 
foreign  nations  at  the  cost  of  our  own  econ- 
omy, when  carried  to  the  extremes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  business  advisory 
group  also  reconunended  that  reciprocal- 
trade  agremeents  be  continued  with  no  modi- 
fications for  the  next  13  months.  We  wonder 
whether  this  recommendation  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  American  Industry.  We  mean 
American  industry  whose  plants  are  In  the 
confines  of  the  48  States.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Congress  will  give  exceptional  examina- 
tion of  the  present  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ment as  it  affects  the  future  destiny  of  our 
Nation's  industry,  both  large  and  small. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  as  to  be  exi>ected.  that 
the  business  advisory  group  recommended, 
or  "suggested  as  a  source  of  revenue  might 
supplement  income  and  corporate  tax  rev- 
enues once  downward  adjtistments  in  those 
lev!**  become  feasible."  namely,  a  Federal 


sales  tat.  ThU  would  be  throwing  additional 
tax  burdens  on  the  great  masses  who  are 
already  pl&gued  by  increasing  taxloads  by 
the  many  taxes  levied  by  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities  in  their  desperation  to  cover  ex- 
cessive expenditures. 

Btirger  concludes  that  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  had  better  consider  setting  up  an 
advisory  group  made  up  of  competent  and 
efficient  small-business  representatives  who 
In  reality  speak  with  knowledge  gained  from 
grass-roots  experience.  Such  information 
secured  from  that  group  will  in  Burger's 
opinion  be  Invaluable  to  gtxide  our  over-all 
Nation's  economy. 


Vohatary  Penskm  Fndt  f«r 
PrafetsiMuJ  People 

EXTENSION  OP  RQifARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MEW  TOKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  essay  which 
I  delivered  at  the  83d  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  at 
the  Hotel  Traymore.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J., 
April  22,  1953,  on  the  legislation— H.  R. 
10,  H.  R.  11.  and  H.  R.  2692— to  provide 
voluntary  restricted  retirement  annui- 
ties and  fimds  for  professional  and  self- 
employed  persons: 

ESSAT    or  RjCPaiBZMTATIVK  EUOZWE  J.   KSOGH, 

or  Nxw  ToxK 

Mr.  President  (Dr.  Ben  BosenwassT) .  dis- 
tinguished guests,  members  of  the  society, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  fine  sense  of  discretion 
displayed  by  your  officers  in  the  selection 
of  the  time  and  place  for  this  annxial  meet- 
ing and  I  am  pleased  to  be  in  this  great 
resort  of  yotir  State  and  honored  to  have 
been  asked  to  deliver  the  essay  at  this  pro- 
gram. My  knowledge  of  your  science  is, 
fortunately  for  me,  nil  and,  forttinate  for 
you,  your  committee  assigned  to  me  a  non- 
scientific  but.  nonetheless,  a  most  timely  and 
Important  subject — voluntary  pension  funds 
for  professional  people — a  subject  to  which 
I  have  devoted  some  time  and  attention.  In 
the  American  tradition,  any  such  funds 
created  should  be  voluntary,  private,  and. 
above  all,  tax  qualified — the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  their  creation  and 
administration  should  begin  and  remain  at 
a  mlnimtim.  What  type  or  types  of  such 
voluntary,  private,  tax  qualified,  retirement 
program  supplementing  social  sectirity 
should  Congress  authorize  for  self-employed 
persons.  Including  dentists  and  other  pro- 
fessional groups?  While  we  have  pondered 
this  subject,  we  have  witnessed  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  both  public  and  private  plans 
from  Joining  which  the  self-employed  pro- 
fessional people  are  excluded  by  law  and 
regtilatlon.* 

I  wish  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  pas*  a 
resolution  extending  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 166  (a)  of  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  the  self-employed  and  professions. 
This  section  provides  that  payments  made  to 
a  Treastuy -approved  pension  plan  may  be 
deducted  from  current  taxable  income  by 
an   employer   as  current   business  expense. 


>IRC  sec.  481  (c)  (5):  Social  Sectirtty  Act 
sec.  211(c)  (5),42USCSupp.  sec.41i  (c)  (5). 
Treas.  Dept.  IT  3268.  1939-1  CB  196;  IT  3350, 
194&-1  CB  64. 
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We  could  then  leave  the  problemrf  of  fair 
nmlts  and  reasonable  penslcna  to  the  Treas-; 
ury  Department,  irlnce  this  does  not  see^ 
to  be  practical,  the  Jenklns-Keogh  bUla. 
H.  R.  10  and  H.  R.  11.  the  successors  «o  the 
Reed-Keogh  bills  of  the  83d  Congress,  have 
been  drafted  to  provide  the  equity  that  thus 
far  haa  been  denied  to  those  who,  by  choice 
or  by  law,  conduct  their  business  activities 
as  unincorporated  self-employed  persons. 

As  the  working  lifetime  of  many  a  self- 
emiJloyed  person  Is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
average  employee,  he  is  likely  to  find  that 
the  Income  tax  paid  on  his  lifetime  earnings 
is  greater  than  that  paid  by  a  worklngman 
whose  lifetime  income  is  the  same  amount 
but  spread  over  a  longer  period.  In  addition, 
many  employed  persons  are  covered  not  only 
by  social  security,  the  first  layer  of  pension 
protection,  but  also  by  the  second  layer  of 
pensions  financed  under  one  of  the  more 
than  14,000  estimated  approved  private  pen- 
sion plans  now  in  operation  and  covering 
about  10  million  employees.'  The  pay- 
ments made  to  these  private  plans  are  taxed 
when  the  individual  receives  them  as  in- 
come during  retirement.  Social  security 
pensions  in  themselves  are  not  adequate  to 
protect  the  11  million  self-employed.  The 
millions  of  penslonless  employed  can  testify 
to  such  Inadequacy  In  providing  Income  for 
the  later  years.  Self-employed  persons  are 
thus  discriminated  against  on  two  scores 
taxwUe.  higher  taxes  on  lifetime  earnings, 
and  no  possible  supplemental  pension  pro- 
visions. But  these  same  self-employed  per- 
sons do  not  as  a  rule  earn  less  than  $75  per 
month  after  age  65.  as  is  necessary  under 
OASI  regulations,  to  qualify  for  benefits  at 
that  age.  Retirement  from  the  role  of  in- 
come earner  la  not  necessary  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  section  165  (a),  relating  to  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

Self -employment  and  professional  practice 
provide  no  guaranties  for  even  any  more  rea- 
sonable probability  of  escape  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  old  age  than  does  employment. 
While  the  opportunities  for  savings  for  old 
age  are  restricted  for  self-employed  persons, 
the  needs  of  the  later  years  will  be  equally 
pressing.  Some  people  persist  in  demanding 
the  extension  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
those  not  now  covered,  claiming  that  that 
•lone  woiild  be  sxafilcient,  without  consider- 
ing the  possibility,  actually  the  fact,  that 
•  different  program  is  required  tc  fill  the 
needs  of  those  members  of  ovir  society.  A 
program  that  provides  reasonable  protection 
for  old  age.  based  on  individual  initiative  and 
savings,  not  charity,  is  the  appropriate  plan 
for  the  Independent  people  we  know  as  mem- 
bers of  the  small -business  community  and 
the  professions. 

The  increasing  effort  to  remove  the  exclu- 
sion in  the  Social  Security  Act  from  the 
term  "trade  or  business"  of  the  professions » 
may  be  successful,  but.  In  my  opinion,  this 
should  not  impede  or  prevent  the  creation 
of  such  voluntary  restricted  funds  as  are 
contemplated  by  the  pending  legislation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  that  excliislon  by 
Congress,  In  1950.  was  on  the  petition  of 
professional  societies  to  exempt  self-em- 
ployed professionals  from  the  extension  of 
social  security  (OASI)  to  self-employed  per- 
sons generally. 

Those  who  are  employed  but  who  work  for 
employers  who  have  not  established  pension 
plans  for  which  they  may  become  eligible, 
also  need  this  protection-  Jenkina-Keogh 
bills  would  enable  them  .to  provide  it.  Many 
work  for  employers,  like  dentists  or  small- 
business  men,  whose  organizations  do  not 
qualify  to  participate  under  section  165  (a). 
They  also  work  as  partners  or  aa  individual 
proprietors. 


»H.  Rept.  No.   1944.  82d  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
May  16.  1952. 
'See  1  supra. 


The  coverage  of  these  bills  extends  to  these 
pensionless  people,  but  not  to  the  employees 
of  States,  municipalities,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations who  are  covered  by  pension  pro- 
grams which  are  not  approved  under  section 
165  (a)  because  the  employers  are  not  tax- 
able l^lthe  first  place  and  because  usually 
the  benftflto  are  not  funded. 

The  Jenklns-Keogh  bills  are  legislation 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
pension  plans  by  individuals.  There  is  no 
coercion.  Biisiness  and  professional  men 
wUl  be  able  to  participate  if  they  feel  the 
program  outlined  is  the  one  which  mu  their 
own  retirement  ne<Kis. 

The  basic  provisions  are:  (1)  10  percent 
of  earned  net  income  or  $7,500,  whichever 
la  the  smaller,  may  be  excluded  annually 
from  gross  taxable  income  if  set  aside  for 
retirement  purposes;  (2)  a  lifetime  limit  of 
$150,000  Is  Imposed;  (3)  the  amount  exclud- 
ed must  be  placed  in  a  "restricted  retirement 
annuity"  or  a  "restricted  retirement  fund," 
as  defined:  (4)  carryover  of  unused  exemp- 
tions is  permitted  over  a  period  of  5  years; 
(5)  for  persons  wlio  reached  age  55  before 
January  1,  1953.  there  is  a  special  rule  which 
permits  an  additional  1  percent  of  earned 
net  Income  or  $750.  the  lesser,  to  be  excluded 
from  cvurent  taxable  income  for  each  year 
of  age  over  55  years,  but  for  not  more  than 
20  years.  This  provision  does  not  apply  after 
age  75.  Since  those  now  age  56  would  attain 
age  75  in  1972  it  follows  that  this  special 
rule  will  expire  in  1972. 

The  restricted  retirement  annuity  and  re- 
stricted retirement  fund  provisions  mean 
that  both  insurance  companies  and  banks 
can  handle  the  funds  for  the  individual  par- 
ticipating under  the  plan.  Membership  In  a 
national  or  local  association  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits, as  was  the  case  under  an  earlier  draft 
of  the  bUls. 

Payments  of  the  funds  before  the  taxpayer 
reaches  age  65  cannot  be  made  except  in 
the  event  of  death  or  permanent  and  total 
disability.  The  money  will  be  taxed  as  in- 
come as  it  Is  received  after  age  65.  when  in- 
come taxes  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
less  than  at  earlier  ages,  or,  if  the  fund  has 
Accumulated  over  a  period  of  more  than 
5  years,  it  may  be  received  in  a  lump  sum  and 
considered  a  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  capital  assets  and  thxis  be  taxed  under  the 
capital  gains  option.  In  the  event  of  death, 
the  fund  will  be  taxable  as  a  part  of  the 
deceased's  estate,  and  will  also  be  taxable 
as  Incom^  to  the  beneficiary  i^lth  a  credit 
against  the  Income  taxes  In  the  amount  of 
the  estate  tax  paid  on  that  part  of  the 
estate. 

The  lifetime  limit  ot  $150,000  on  aggregate 
exclusions  is  Included  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  bills  might  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  highest  Income  earners  among 
the  self-employed.*  The  bills  were  designed 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  individual  retirement  funds 
for  the  11  million  .self-employed  people  who 
were  excluded  In  1942  from  the  privilege  of 
income-tax  postponement  that  was  extended 
to  the  employed  under  section  165  (a). 

To  those  who  say  that  the  higher  income 
professional  and  businessmen  are  the  only 
ones  who  will  take  this  opportunity.  I  have 
only  this  to  say:  The  higher  incomes  are 
usually  received  by  the  men  who  are  40  or 
over  and  have  reached  the  peak  earning  years 
of  their  lives.  Pew  younger  men  are  con- 
cerned with  the  establishment  of  resources 
for  the  security  of  their  later  years.  The 
failure  of  the  younger,  and  therefore  lower 
income,  members  of  the  group  to  participate 
will  be  predicated  on  lack  of  motivation 
rather  than  size  of  income.  The  opportunity 
exists  tor  all,  and  many  receiving  smaller 
incomes  will  undoubtedly  exclude  sums  from 
current  taxation  which  they  will  place  In 

*  Hearings.   Ways   and  Means   Committee. 
May  13,  1952. 


the  restricted  funds.  When  the  lower 
Income  individuals  reach  the  higher  acaa, 
they  will  be  receiving  the  higher  incomes 
and  use  the  provisions  of  these  bills  as  much 
as  those  now  over  40  will  use  them  imme- 
diately. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1948  incomes  of  den> 
tists.  as  surveyed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  those  now 
under  age  70,  the  average  monthly  pension 
lias  been  estimated  to  be  $140,  beginning 
at  age  70.  not  the  traditional  age  65. 

For  those  now  over  55,  and  thus  eligible 
to  exclude  additional  amounts  under  the 
special  rule,  the  average  estimated  pension 
at  age  75  would  be  $72.* 

Is  this  class  legislation?  The  rare  indi- 
vidual who  could  exclude  the  lifetime  maxi- 
mum of  $150,000  would  find  that  his  pension 
at  age  70  would  be  approximately  $1,000  per 
month,  if  he  started  accumulating  the  fund 
early  enough.  Many  indxistrial  executives, 
under  the  programs  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ury, will  receive  pensions  from  their  firms 
far  greater  than  this  amount.  But  this  Is 
the  largest  possible  pension  under  the 
Jenkins-Keogh  bills.  The  average  pension, 
as  the  estimates  of  $140  and  $72  indicate,  is 
of  much  greater  Importance.  For  it  is  the 
average  doctor,  dentist,  lawyer,  engineer, 
architect,  and  small -business  owner  whose 
retired  years  are  in  doubt  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  income  taxes  on  the  bunched  in- 
come of  a  relatively  short  professional  or 
business  life. 

The  heaviest  burden  to  date  has  fallen  on 
the  members  of  the  professions  who  make  a 
late  start  In  the  field  of  their  choice,  have 
heavy  Investment  In  education  which  cannot 
be  amortized  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
whose  income  is  completely  dependent  upon 
their  individual  skills  and  not  on  capital 
which  might  have  a  sale  value.  They  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  inequities  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  correct. 

The  alternative  to  this  program  would  be 
the  repeal  of  section  166  (a)  to  provide  the 
fair  treatment  which  citizens  of  a  democracy 
should  require  of  taxation.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  14,000  pension  programs  already 
established  to  provide  security  for  employees 
in  their  later  years  Is  not  feasible.  I  would 
object  strongly  to  any  attempt  to  undermine 
this  important  measure  for  the  protection 
of  the  aged,  but  equity  demands  that  this 
be  considered  if  the  Jenkins-Keogh  bills  do 
not  become  law. 

Since  this  legislation  is  of  such  importanc« 
to  professional  people,  and  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Association,  the  American  Institute 
of  ChemlsU,  Engineers  Joint  Council,  and  In- 
vestment CouncU  Association  of  America  to 
name  but  a  few,  it  Is  Important  that  each  of 
you  do  what  you  can  to  Insure  Its  passage 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition, the  leglslaUve  principle  has  been  re- 
ferred to  favorably  by  President  Eisenhower, 
who  said  on  October  24,  1952: 

"In  1942  the  Government  made  an  impor- 
tant supplement  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  legislation  which  offered  tax  advantages 
to  corporations  and  their  employees  in  the 
establishment  of  pension  funds  (sec  165 
Internal  Revenue  Code) .  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  principle  of  this  legislation. 
Over  16,000  pension  plans  have  been  filed 
xmder  this  law  providing  more  adequate  se- 
curity for  the  employees  of  corporations  cov- 
ered thereby.  When  this  legislation  was  be- 
ing considered,  self-employed  individuals 
were  evidently  forgotten,  yet  they  get  old 
and  sick  Just  as  other  people  do.  There  are 
over  10  million  workers  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  these  tax  release  provisions  now 
offered  to  corporations  and  their  employees. 
They  include  owners  of  small  businesses,  doc- 

» Bulletin  89,   American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, p.  5. 
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tors,  lawyers,  architects.  »ucountants,  farm- 
era,  artists,  singers,  writers.  Independent  peo- 
ple of  every  kind  and  description  but  who 
are  not  regularly  employed  by  a  corporation. 
I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  to  help 
these  people  help  thenjaelvee  by  allowing  a 
reasonable  tax  reduction  for  money  put 
aside  by  them  for  thelf  own  savings.  This 
would  encourage  and  assist  them  to  provide 
their  own  funds  for  the[r  old  age  and  retire- 
ment. If  I  am  elected  Iiwill  favor  legislation 
along  these  lines."  I 

And  on  Febrtiary  2,  1053,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  he  Mid: 

"The  provisions  of  thi  old-age  and  surviv- 
ors insurance  law  shoijild  promptly  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  millions  of  citizens  who  have 
been  left  out  of  the  social-security  system. 

"No  less  Important  Is  the  encouragement 
of  privately  sponsored  pension  plans." 

The  most  effective  way  of  assisting  in  the 
Job  of  convincing  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators that  these  bills  should  become  law  Is 
throiigh  personal  contaHs.  Who  has  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  as  a  gijoup  to  impress  this 
need  on  the  minds  of  tpe  Members  of  Con- 
gress than  the  dentlstsi)  With  drill  at  work 
so  the  poor  Congressman  cannot  talk  back, 
how  can  you  miss? 

Before  personal  cont 
however,  each  of  you 
self  with  the  provislot 
reasons  why  it  is  equitable  and  Just  legis- 
lation, filling  a  long  and  pressing  need.  The 
urgency  of  this  proposal  becomes  evident 
when  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  past  age  65  in  cjur  population  in  the 
last  decade  is  taken  into  account.  The  way 
that  fits  the  American  tradition  of  Independ- 
ence and  individual  Initiative  is  this  way. 
Tou  can  and,  I  am  ceitain.  you  will  aid  in 
having  this  legislation  Mcome  law. 
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EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KIKTirCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I IKPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  PERKINS,  lilr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  frpm  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  datied  May  6,  1953,  en- 
titled "Let's  Keep  Oiir  Muscle  Until  the 
Reds  Quit  Their  SUlUng": 

Lrr's   Kacp   Oui   Mxtscls   Until   thx   Rns 
Quit  Thzh   Stalumo 

We  hope  the  Commu  lists  will  prove  us  bad 
guessers,  but  their  stiillng  tactics  at  Pan- 
munjom  reinforce  a  suspicion  ttiat  ttiey  are 
Just  playing  for  time — ■  nd  that  they  wUl  keep 
up  their  game  untU  tte  United  States  Con- 
gress, lulled  by  their  peace  talk  and  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  estlnate  that  the  danger 
of  Soviet  aggression  is  not  Immediate,  has 
cut  muscle-buUdlng  bl  lions  from  the  Amer- 
ican defense  program. 

Experience  of  the  la  it  2  years  has  proved 
that  the  Communist  negotiators  are  experts 
at  the  stalling  game.  The  first  truce  talks 
began  in  1951  after  Soviet  Russia  peace- 
talked  their  desirabilUy.  Their  first  effect 
was  to  put  the  brakes  <  m  the  United  Nations 
armies  when  the  Comtnunlst  lines  In  Korea 
were  crumbling.  The]'  were  broken  off  last 
October  after  months  cf  Communist  obstruc- 
tionism, then  revived  in  1953  after  Soviet 
Russia  began  its  new  ]>eace  offensive. 

But  they  have  boggsd  down  again,  again 
on  points  where  agrmment  oould  easily  be 
reached   if   the   Conu  lunists  really   desired 


agreement.  As  Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Harri- 
son has  found,  apparent  agreement  on  one 
point  (such  as  U.  N.  acquiescence  to  nam- 
ing Pakistan  custodian  of  captives  after  a 
cease-fire)  is  rushed  aside  with  the  demand 
that  the  17.  N.  first  agree  that  captives  mxist 
be  sent  to  Pakistan  Itself  for  screening. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  suggestion  for  shipping 
possibly  60,000  prisoners  of  war  thousands 
of  miles  away  before  their  desires  for  repa- 
triation or  nonrepatriatlon  are  ascertained. 
Here  the  matter  rests,  for  the  moment,  with 
a  flat  U.  N.  "no,"  and  with  General  Harrison 
as  chief  U.  N.  trice  negotiator,  observing 
that  in  the  first  9  days  of  the  talks  he  found 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Communists 
really  desire  an  armistice. 

That  armistice  is  what  President  Eisen- 
hower put  at  the  head  of  his  list  for  Com- 
munist action  to  back  up  Communist  peace 
talk  before  it  could  be  believe.  But  mean- 
time, in  Washington,  the  administration 
seems  to  be  giving  Russian  intentions  if  not 
Rtisslan  talk  far  more  credence  than  ever  did 
Harry  S.  Truman.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
warning  that  1954  is  the  target  year  when 
the  Soviet  Union  wUl  be  able  to  mount 
atomic-bomb  attacks  on  this  country  has 
been  buried  under  cut-back  orders.  These 
orders,  as  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  point 
out,  stem  from  the  President's  recorded  be- 
lief that  the  Kremlin's  intentions  are 
basically  peaceful. 

Meantime  Communist  armies,  unimpeded 
by  any  peace  talk  from  Moscow,  have  scored 
smashing  new  successes  in  Indochina,  and 
there  la  a  grim  prospect  that  new  U.  N.  action 
on  the  Korean  pattern  may  be  needed  there 
to  save  southeast  Asia  from  the  Red  tide. 
But  in  Washington,  at  the  President's  be- 
hest. Congress  contemplates  reducing  the 
armed  services  by  200.000  men  and  slashing 
military  spending  by  $2,100,000,000.  The 
Alsops  estimate  that  this  net  cut.  thanks 
to  Increases  over  the  old  p»-ogram  for  such 
items  as  equipment  of  Korean  divisions,  will 
actually  be  a  gross  cut  of  more  than  double 
the  apparent  reduction  in  our  own  military 
spending. 

Maybe  this  Is  Justified.  Certainly  every 
Tarlety  of  taxpayer  wUl  welcome  sucl^  reduc- 
tions— if  we  can  safely  afford  them.  But  we 
think  Congress  might  now  take  a  leaf  from 
the  Communist  book  and  do  some  stalling 
of  its  own — delay  cutting  any  of  our  mili- 
tary muscle  until  the  Communists  have 
proved,  by  actions  in  Korea  and  southeast 
Asia  and  Europe,  as  President  ffisenhower 
himself  urged  them  to  do,  that  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Kremlin  are  as  basically 
peaceful  as  the  President  hopes  they  are. 


TrflNite  to  ReprescBUtiTe  Br7$oo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  gi*anted  me  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  a  tribute  to  former 
Representative  Joseph  R.  Bryson.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  deserving  tribute  from 
one  of  the  greatest  women's  organiza- 
tions in  this  country,  the  National  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union.  I 
know  the  membei^lp  of  the  House  will 
be  interested  In  reading  the  contribu- 
tion by  an  organization  who  held  Mr. 
Bryson  in  so  much  respect  Mr.  Bryson 
was  their  great  leader  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  Join  with  the  Wom- 


an's Christian  Temperance  Union  in 
their  commendation  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Bryson  on  behalf  of  his  country. 

The  tribute  follows: 

TaiBtrrE  to  Representative  Bbtsom 

The  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  today  Is  bowed  in  grief  over  the 
loss  of  a  loyal  friend,  a  great  soul  who  with 
supreme  courage  and  gentleness  faced  a  bit- 
ter and  unscrupulous  traffic  in  human  lives 
to  serve  so  faithfully  the  cause  to  which  we 
too  have  dedicated  oiu'  lives — the  cause  of  Its 
victims,  the  cause  of  youth  and  little  chUdren 
everywhere. 

Representative  Joseph  R.  Bryson  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Senator  Morris  Sheppard 
and  of  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  whose  bill  he 
Introduced  at  Senator  Capper's  parting  re- 
quest and  for  which  he  has  so  valiantly 
fought,  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  his  quiet  infiu- 
ence  among  his  own  colleagues  perhaps  no 
one  wUl  ever  quite  Icnow  but  themselves, 
but  his  going  will  mean  a  loss  and  leave  a 
vacancy  .impossible  to  measure  in  words.  To 
his  bereaved  family,  deprived  of  the  kindly 
guidance  of  a  beloved  husband  and  father 
we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  Tb  his 
district  and  his  State  we  would  also  express 
our  sense  of  what  his  absence  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  represent  them  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  wUl  mean. 

But  they  are  not  alone  In  mourning  his 
passing.  This  man  reached  out  in  his  serv- 
ice and  earned  the  grateful  affection 
throughout  a  whole  Nation  of  many,  many 
people  to  whom  his  name  has  become  a 
famUiar  one,  in  whose  hearts  and  on  whose 
lips  is  the  law  of  kindness,  of  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  to  the  tempted  and  the  fallen 
among  otir  fellow  men,  and  whose  lives  and 
happiness  are  threatened  by  the  soulless  traf- 
fic for  profit  In  a  narcotic  drug. 

When  Frances  Willard  died,  it  -was  said  of 
her,  that  no  other  woman's  passing  would 
have  left  so  many  women  feeling  as  though 
the  sun  had  gone  down.  There  is  mourning 
in  many  hearts  today  tliroughout  this  great 
land  of  ours  because  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  who  walked  so  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  Master  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
We  can  only  offer  him  now  the  tribute  of  our 
sorrow,  but  the  Master  whom  he  served  wlU 
know  how  to  reward  him  richly  for  all  that 
^e  has  suffered  and  achieved  in  that  service. 


What  Ac  EcoBomists  Say  Aboat  GoTem- 
mtmt  Bond$  and  Interest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  tors 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm 
Thursday  last,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  so-called  deflationary  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury 
Department  regarding  Government 
bonds. 

Newspapers  and  magazines,  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  have  been  devoting  much 
of  their  editorial  space  to  this  giveaway 
program.  In  support  of  my  contentions 
on  the  subject,  I  direct  your  attention, 
and  that  of  our  colleagues,  to  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  which 
appeared  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May 
10.  1953.  Apparently,  many  economists 
seem  to  agree  with  me  on  remedial  meas- 
ures.  They  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
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Reserve  pump  a  little  credit  into  the 
money  market. 

Bttbimcss  Otttlook 

(By  J.  A.  Uvlngston) 

Dsnunr.  May  9. — This  town's  worried.  But 
not  about  automobiles. 

At  General  Motors  and  Ford,  talk  about 
tough  selling  and  buyers  staying  away  from 
-  dealers  in  droves  Is  brushed  aside.  At  Chrys- 
ler. oSctaU  say  the  $100  price  cut  In  late 
March  was  Just  the  tonic  their  dealers  needed. 
"If  we  could  only  get  enough  steel,"  is  the 
Industry's  chant. 

Now  what  worries  Detroit  is  something  out 
Of  its  line — the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  OfI>cials  or 
economists  don't  want  to  be  quoted  by  name 
and  you  don't  find  unanimity.  But  you  find 
a  large  majority  opinion  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasviry  George  M.  Humphrey  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  WUliam  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Jr..  are  underestimating 
their  own  power. 

**Thia  is  strong  medicine,"  said  one  econo- 
mist. "These  boys  may  be  brlnglng.on  a  de- 
pression. And,  once  they  get  automobile 
sales  down  and  unemplojrment  up,  they'll 
find  it  awfully  hard  to  turn  things  around. 
Marrtner  Eccles  used  to  say  that  trjring  to 
get  businessmen  to  borrow  when  business 
was  poOT  was  like  pushing  on  a  string.  True 
enough.  But  you  can  use  a  string  to  choke 
off  good  business.  Then  you'll  have  one 
rweet  time  pxishing  on  that  string  to  revive 
It." 

A  L006X-M0NKT  TOWK 

What  bothers  Detroit  is  tight  money.  This 
has  always  been  a  loose-money  town.  Auto- 
mobiles became  what  they  are  today  because 
Americans  discovered  they  could  buy  while 
they  ride.  Without  Installment  credit,  this 
country  would  never  have  had  a  4.6  million- 
car  year  in  1929.  or  6.600.000  cars  in  1950.  or 
aspirations  for  a  6,500.000  to  6,000,000-car 
year  in  1953. 

And  money's  tight.  You'd  have  thought 
you  were  in  Wall  Street  or  in  the  Chicago 
offices  of  Halsey  Stuart  &  Co.  to  hear  the 
word  go  around  among  the  financial  men  in 
banks  and  automobile  companies  here  that 
Southern  BeU  Telephone  Co.  had  re- 
jected the  Halsey  bid  for  its  3% -percent  de- 
bentures. Southern  Bell  was  too  polite  to 
say  it  thought  the  bid  was  too  low.  or  that 
the  price  of  money  was  too  high.  What  It 
said  was:  "We  wish  to  make  a  fxirther  study 
of  market  condlUons." 

Southern  Bell  epitomized  and  emphasized 
the  anxiety.  The  rise  in  interest  rates  cant 
help  affecting  finance  charges  on  auto- 
mobiles. Car  buyers  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  money.  That  ups  the  monthly 
payment.  But  some  Infiuential  economists 
here  go  beyond  that.  They  argue  that  the 
growth  of  the  population  requires  a  3-percent 
to  4-percent  annual  increase  in  the  money 
supply.  It's  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  s  duty 
to  see  to  that  Increase.  Otherwise  people 
won't  be  able  to  buy  all  the  products  in- 
dustry can  produce.  Instead,  the  Reserve 
and  the  Treasury  are  checking  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply. 

"They're  putting  on  too  much  antl- 
inflation  pressure,"  said  one  analyst.  "This 
new  3  «4  -percent  bond  issue  takes  money  out 
of  the  market  at  a  time  when  banks,  busi- 
nessmen, and  consumers  need  money.  This 
competition  of  the  Treasury  with  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  will  hurt." 

Detroit.  In  other  words.  Is  turning  the 
Treasury-Reserve  policy  inside  out.  The 
feeling  U  that  banks  won't  be  free  lenders 
any  longer.  First,  because  the  banking  sys- 
tem Is  in  debt  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
that's  a  restraining  influence.  Second,  be- 
cause Inrestment  holdings  of  banks — Gov- 
ernment and  other  bonds — have  declined  in 
price.  If  banks  want  to  raise  cash  to  make 
loans  through  sale  of  bonds,  they'll  have  to 
take  losses  of  5,  6,  and  7  percent.    Bankers 


dont  like  that.  It  calls  for  too  much  of 
an  explanation  to  boards  of  directors.  Sit- 
ting tight  and  hoping  for  the  bond  market 
to  turn  around  Is  easier. 

HTOTSAL — TKAH,  LIKX  RUSSIA 

That,  oS.  course,  is  what  Southern  Bell  is 
doing.  It's  counting,  perhaps,  on  a  fall-off 
in  demand  for  money — which  would  mean  a 
fall-off  in  business.  Then,  money  rates 
would  drop  and  it  would  be  able  to  get  more 
favorable  terms.  Detroit  economists  would 
like  Interest  rates  to  ease  off  too — but  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.  They'd  like  to  see 
the  Federal  Reserve  pump  a  little  credit  into 
the  money  market.     Two  ways  are  talked  of: 

1.  Reduce  reserve  requirements  of  banks. 
If  this  were  done,  bankers  would  be  able  to 
increase  loans  without  incurring  further 
debt  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  fact, 
they'd  be  able  to  pay  off  present  debt,  which 
would  make  them  feel  easier. 

2.  Buy  Government  securities.  In  other 
words,  the  Reserve  should  purchase  from 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  In- 
vestors governments  they  want  to  sell.  This 
would  Increase  reserves  of  banks.  Then 
banks  would  feel  easier  about  lending  money. 

It  would  also  take  the  pressure  off  interest 
rates.  That  would  make  it  cheaper  for 
people  to  finance  purchases  of  cars  and 
homes,  it  would  make  it  cheaper  for  busi- 
nesses and  municipalities  to  borrow.  It 
would  raise  bond  prices  and  make  banks, 
particularly  country  banks  which  own  long- 
term  governments,  feel  better  about  their 
accounts. 

One  man  simimed  it  up  this  way:  "Maybe 
the  Federal  Reserve  thinks  it's  neutral. 
Well,  it's  neutral  in  this  buslnesa— yeah,  like 
Russia." 


Wliy  DiscrimiBatc  Af  ainst  the  MoTmf 
Pictare  ladostry? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrOKMZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  22.  1953 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  people  who  go  to  movies  on 
Broadway  in  New  York,  I  suppose,  who 
don't  care  how  much  they  pay  for  a 
ticket,  or  whether  there  is  a  tax  on  the 
ticket.  There  are  people,  also,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  $50  a  day  for  a  hotel  room, 
and  people  who  walk  into  any  store  and 
buy  what  they  want  when  they  want  it, 
without  regard  for  price. 

These  people  are  actually  small  in 
number  in  our  country.  Most  of  us 
have  to  think  twice  before  we  buy  any- 
thing, and  most  of  us  are  obliged  to 
refrain  from  buying  many  things  we 
would  like  to  have,  but  can't  afford. 

The  larger  number  of  Americans  are 
eating  well,  and  they  have  presentable 
clothes,  and  they  sleep  in  clean  sheets, 
and  they  are  employed. 

Yet,  the  man  with  a  family  is  thought- 
ful when  it  comes  to  everyday  expenses. 
That  is  true  in  New  York  as  it  is  in  my 
own  city  of  Los  Angeles.  When  it 
comes  to  our  total  population,  you  could 
put  all  the  reckless  and  unlimited 
spenders  in  your  eye.  The  average 
American  is  neither  reckless  nor  unlim- 
ited when  it  comes  to  spending. 

I^t  us  look  at  the  movie  situation,  and 
the  tax  on  tickets.    You  are  an  average 


American  with  three  kids,  and  you  want 
to  take  the  family  to  see  a  certain  pic- 
ture. It's  a  nne  picture,  and  it  will  be 
fine  for  the  kids  to  see  it  Well,  the  tax 
on  the  tickets  amounts  to  about  a  dollar. 
A  dollar.  That  would  pay  for  the  car 
fare,  or  the  gas  and  oil  in  the  fsunily 
junk  heap,  or  buy  sodas  afterward,  or 
candy  bars. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  motion- 
picture  industry  has  been  kicked  around. 
Sure,  some  of  the  members  of  the  indus- 
try were  Commies,  and  were  exposed. 
You  could  put  them  in  one  eye,  too. 
Name  an  industry  in  which  no  Commies 
have  operated.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
all  Americans,  in  the  movie  industry  or 
out  of  it.  are  good  loyal  Americans. 

The  motion-picture  industry  has  con- 
tributed more  I  believe  than  any  other 
single  industry  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  to  supporting  the  right  causes, 
to  doing  the  bidding  of  oiu-  Government. 
Every  President  has  called  on  the  movies 
for  help  In  times  of  stress.  Motion  pic- 
ture actors,  actresses,  technicians,  and 
executives  have  given  unstintedly  when- 
ever called  upon  by  our  Government. 

I  believe  the  tax  on  movie  tickets  is  a 
hardship  on  both  the  public  and  the  in- 
dustry. 

This  tax  on  tickets  does  not  affect  only 
the  customers,  but  it  affects  the  entire 
industry.  It  is  a  burden,  and  an  unfair 
one. 

Just  ask  yourself  what  the  movies  have 
done  for  this  country,  and  then  ask  your- 
self what  we  would  do  without  the  in- 
dustry. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
movies. 

I  have  announced  my  support  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  to  repeal  the 
admission  tax. 

Since  that  action,  I  have  received 
countless  letters  from  persons  congratu- 
lating me,  and  those  letters  came  from 
people  in  every  walk  of  life. 

I  include  a  letter  here  from  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  motion-picture  industry 
which  I  believe  is  worth  reprinting.  It  is 
from  Joe  Pasternak,  famous  director 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures,  and 
it  cites  many  reasons  why  I  gave  my  sup- 
port to  a  repeal  of  the  admission  tax. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mm0-GOU>WTN-MATXX   Ptctd«m, 

Culver  City.  Calif..  May  8.  1953. 
Congressman  Norris  Poclsom, 
House  Office  Building. 

Wiuhington.  D.  C. 
DiAa  Congrsssman:  It  Is  good  to  know 
that  you  are  among  the  California  Congress- 
men who  signed  the  petition  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  urging  support 
of  the  Mason  bill,  which  would  give  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry  desperately  needed  re- 
lief from  the  crippling  burden  of  the  dis- 
criminatory admission  tax.  Your  support  of 
this  tax-relief  measure  is  heartening  and 
encoiiraging. 

In  expressing  my  personal  thanks  to  you,  I 
should  like  to  take  occasion  to  tell  you  why 
so  many  of  us  in  this  Industry  believe  that 
It  deserves  every  consideration  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  trying  Ume.  The  economic 
facts  which  clearly  show  why  tax  relief  is 
needed  have  been  eloquently  stated  to  the 
Hoiise  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the 
representatives  of  the  CouncU  of  Motion 
Picture  Organizations.  There  Is  no  need  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  them. 
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But,  over  and  above  these  vital  economic 
reasons,  there  are  many  other  reasons  why 
the  motion-picture  industry  should  be  cher- 
ished by  this  Nation  and  should  be  acctx-ded 
your  fullest  attention  In  this  period  of  need. 

I  can  only  outline  these  reasons  to  you  by 
telling  you  why  I  love  this  Industry  and  why 
I  find  such  pride  in  bein;;  a  part  of  it. 

In  my  80  years  of  association  with  this 
great  Industry,  I  have  seen  at  first  hand 
how  It  has  served  the  Nation's  defense  ef- 
forts; how  it  has  contributed  its  resources 
to  every  form  of  public  service,  including 
every  kmd  of  philanthropic  and  charitable 
endeavor;  how  it  has  been  a  magnificent  ex- 
ponent of  our  democracy  jon  screens  all  over 
the  world;  how  it  has  contributed  immeas- 
urably toward  the  economic  growth  and 
progress  of  our  beloved  Nation  and  helped 
in  innumerable  ways  to  influence  the  steady 
Improvement  of  oiu-  standard  of  living  in 
every  State  of  the  Union;  how  it  has  taught 
American  history  to  our  school  children;  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  brought  great  music, 
great  books,  and  great  art  into  the  lives  of 
peoples  everywhere:  how  it  has  helped  to 
•trengthen  religious  reverence  and  cease- 
lessly has  contributed  toward  heightening 
fundamental  moral  standards,  including 
vividly  dramatizing  a  lesson  that  crime 
doesnt  pay;  how  it  has  met  the  challenge  of 
Communist  Infiltration,  courageously  shat- 
tering the  Commimist  plot  to  seize  Holly- 
wood and  thus  seize  the  screens  of  the  world; 
how  it  has.  day  in  and  day  out.  spread  a 
magic  eari>et  of  entertainment  and  diversion 
to  relieve  the  cares  and  burdens  of  every- 
day living  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Pride  never  ceases  glowing  In  my  heart, 
for  example,  when  I  look  at  aU  that  this  In- 
dustry has  freely  and  fullheartedly  given  to 
to  the  Nation  in  time  of  war.  The  entertain- 
ers from  Hollywood — those  magnificent  "sol- 
diers in  greasepaint" — have  ungrudgingly 
shared  the  frontline  hardships  of  our  sol- 
diers on  every  battlefront  in  order  to  per- 
sonally bring  them  song  and  laughter.  It 
was  for  this  reaaon  that  Lt.  Oen.  Albert  0. 
Wedemeyer  paid  them  the  tribute  of  declar- 
ing that  the  traveling  entertainers  "do  more 
than  any  one  thing  to  lift  the  morale  of 
servicemen  and  to  make  them  remember  they 
are  not  forgotten." 

Equally,  we  Uke  heartfelt  pride  in  how 
much  our  Hollywood  motion  pictiires,  pro- 
jected on  16-mm.  screens  within  sound  of 
ahellfire.  have  helped  to  provide  for  o\ir 
soldiers  a  priceless  "2-hour  furlough."  This 
pride  has  warmed  our  hearts  time^and  Igaln. 
as  we  found  expressions  Uke  that  voiced  in 
the  GI's  own  newspaper,  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Strlf>es:  "Perhaps,  the  finest  tribute 
Hollywood  will  ever  receive  came  from  the 
lips  of  an  infantryman — 'When  you  go  to  the 
movies  over  here,  you  get  out  of  Korea  for  a 
couple  of  hours'."  That  pride  was  further 
heightened  when  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  recently  noted  how  much  oiu-  Alms 
means  to  men  in  Korea  with  headings  like 
"Movies  Get  Early  Korea  Showing;  Men 
Love  Them."  In  the  St.  Petersburg  (Pla.)  In- 
dependent: "Film  Showings  Boost  GI's  Mo- 
rale in  Korea."  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express;  "Films  Help  BuUd  Morale 
of  Men  at  Korea  Front,"  in  the  Journal- 
SUndard  of  Freeport,  HI.;  "Movies  Mean 
Much  to  Yanks  in  Korea,"  In  the  Lexington 
(N.  C.)  Dispatch,  and  similar  headings,  such 
as  "Movies  a  Big  Help  to  Men  in  Korea," 
"Important  as  Hot  Chow— Movies  Vital  Mo- 
rale Factor  for  U.  N.  Forces  in  Korea,"  accom- 
panied by  editorials  like  the  one  in  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  which  ob- 
served: "Our  hat  is  off  to  the  movie  industry 
for  a  great  Job  in  Korea,  and  they  may  rest 
assured  the  home  folks  appreciate  it  quite 
as  much  as  the  boys  out  there.  •  •  •  Fight- 
ing men  will  sit  on  the  wet  ground  in 
drenching  rain  to  see  a  movie  to  the  end. 
These  films  are  credited  ofllclaUy  with  being 
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a  major  factor  In  boosting  morale  of  the 
troops  and  iHlnglng  back  to  them  their  be- 
loved country  for  a  few  hours." 

Dear  Congressman,  I  don't  know  if  you 
realize  the  great  problems  that  are  confront- 
ing our  theaters  at  their  crucial  mcxnent  all 
over  the  country  with  the  biirden  of  taxa- 
tion that  is  put  on  our  Industry.  In  the 
lush  days  of  yesterday,  when  this  meant  Just 
giving  up  part  of  your  profit,  I  am  sure  we 
all  did  it  Joyously  as  part  of  our  duty  to  our 
country.  But  at  this  moment,  when  the- 
aters are  closing  and  people  are  put  on  the 
streets,  we  are  in  need  of  consideration  to 
be  able  to  continue  the  services  we  have 
rendered  so  gladly  and  so  happUy  in  the  past. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  Just  a  few  films 
that  were  produced  in  the  past  which  spread 
great  religious  truths,  like  Quo  Vadis,  King 
of  Kings,  Come  to  the  Stable,  Stars  in  My 
Crown,  Going  My  Way.  The  Bells  of  St.  Mary, 
and  at  present  in  production  The  Robe. 

I  am  sure  the  above-mentioned  films 
brought  many  people  back  to  God  and  made 
the  ones  who  are  with  Him  proud  of  being 
God's  children. 

Pictures  like  the  Andy  Hardy  series.  De- 
anna  Durbln  pictures,  showed  the  American 
way  of  living  at  home.  Mxisicals  like  The 
Great  Caruso.  Stars  and  Stripes  FOrever.  An 
American  in  Paris.  Holiday  Inn.  spread  great 
music.  American  music,  all  over  the  world 
the  American  way.  Of  coxuse.  it  would  be 
unjxist  of  me  not  to  mention  that  we  made 
mistakes — who  doesn't — but  not  wUlingly.  It 
is  our  aim  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
for  one  thing,  to  make  wholesome  entertain- 
ment and  spread  good  will  and  a  peaceful 
way  of  living  all  over  the  world. 

Perhaps  our  pride  in  this  phase  at  the  In- 
dustry's place  in  the  daily  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  Is  best  mirrored  in  Irvin  S. 
Cobb's  affectionate  tribute  to  show  business: 
"If  it  be  true  that  when  the  final  cxirtain 
goes  up  on  eternity,  all  men  must  approach 
the  gates  bearing  in  their  arms  that  which 
they  have  given  in  life,  then  the  people  of 
show  business  will  march  in  the  procession 
carrying  in  their  arms  the  j>ure  pearl  of 
tears,  the  gold  of  laughter,  and  the  diamonds 
of  the  stardxist  they  spread  on  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  a  mighty  dreary  world. 
And  I'm  siire  that  when  aU  at  last  stand 
before  the  final  stage  door,  the  keeper  will 
say:  'Open — Let  my  children  in.'" 

In  all  these  facets  which,  combined,  make 
up  the  story  of  our  Industry  and  provide  the 
basis  of  o\ir  devotion  to  it,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  ours  is  an  industry  which  has 
never  sought  Government  subsidy  of  any 
kind.  Other  countries  prize  so  highly  the 
advantages  to  a  nation  which  a  motion  pic- 
ture industry  brings  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  to  subsidize  their  motion  picture 
production.  In  contrast,  the  American  mo- 
tion picture  industry  seeks  nothing  from 
its  Government  excepting  the  opportunity 
to  continue  to  serve  the  Nation  without  be- 
ing strangled  by  the  choking  rope  of  dis- 
criminatory taxation  such  as  now  Jeopardizes 
its  very  existence. 

I  must  emphasize.  Congressman,  I  am 
writing  this  letter  as  a  citizen  and  employee 
who  deeply  appreciates  the  opportunity  given 
to  him  by  the  motion  picture  Industry;  who 
will  continue  to  make  pictures  to  entertain 
the  American  people  and  make  them  forget 
their  worries  and  problems;  and  to  continue 
making  pictures  for  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  we  can  express  a  democratic  way  of 
life  and  also  let  them  know  we  are  people 
who  want  nothing  except  peace  and  good 
will. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  all  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  our  mdustry  and  I  do  hope  that 
many  of  your  colleagues  will  Join  with  you 
In  giving  us  a  helping  hand  where  we  need  it 
so  urgently. 

Sincerely, 

Job  Pastisnak. 


IlisUke  aad  Misfortne,  Misery,  Honker, 
Dirt — That's  War  ia  Indoduiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REaiCARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXNTUCK.T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing story  taken  from  the  Loui;;ville 
Courier-Journal.  April  26, 1953,  by  Barry 
Bingham  entitled  "Mistake  and  Misfor- 
tune, Misery,  Hunger,  Dirt— That's  War 
in  Indochina": 

Mistake  and  MisroKTUifc,  MisnT.  HTntcca, 

Diet — That's  Wae  nt  Ikdochina 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

Hawoi,  Nokth  VixTNAiA,  Indochuta — ^The 
refugees  from  the  Communist  area  were 
huddled  tight  together  in  the  courtyard  of  an 
abandoned  Buddhist  temple.  There  were 
5,000  or  more  of  them,  squatting  in  the  dust. 

My  mind  is  a  blur  of  strange  impressions 
after  weeks  in  the  Orient;  but  the  sight  of 
these  people  stands  out  with  the  aching 
clarity  of  a  scene  revealed  in  a  flash  of  sum- 
mer lightning. 

Most  of  the  refugees  were  women,  with 
their  swarms  of  frail,  cowering  chUdren. 

KKDS    HAD   RXTXKATCD 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  Communist-led  Vietmlnh 
forces  had  Jtist  fallen  back  from  this  patch 
of  rice-paddy  country.  They  had  taken  the 
young  men  with  them. 

Here  were  the  victims  of  a  T-yeeu-  war, 
dazed,  pitifvilly  patient,  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  starvation.  Ho's  armies  are  like  locusts, 
living  off  the  land.  The  civilians  get  what 
little  is  left. 

Vietnamese  officials  were  dealing  with  this 
crop  of  refugees  in  an  elementary  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Each  woman  came  forward  with  a  slip  of 
paper  in  hei*  hand,  her  youngest  baby 
clutched  to  her  breast,  her  other  chUdren 
clinging  around  her.  She  held  out  her  cone- 
shaped  coolie  hat,  and  a  measure  of  rice  was 
poured  into  it.  Even  a  basket  or  a  bowl  was 
a  luxury  these  people  did  not  possess. 

Next,  each  famUy  passed  through  a  first- 
aid  tent,  where  American  vaccines  for  chol- 
era and  smallpox  were  given.  Babies  uttered 
sudden  sharp  cries.  Mothers'  faces  were  rigid 
with  fear. 

Hundreds  in  the  shufOing  line  were  par- 
tially or  totally  blind,  their  eyes  veiled  by 
th^  dull  white  film  of  trachoma. 

A  few  old  men  with  straggling  gray  beards 
maintained  their  dignity,  bowing  gravely  to 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  the  other  Anxerican  vis- 
itors. Some  of  these  elders  were  reading 
propaganda  leafiets  handed  out  by  the  Viet- 
nam officials,  telling  bow  they  want  to  rescue 
the  people  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Commu- 
nist Vietminh.  At  the  same  moment,  young 
Vietnamese  soldiers  were  using  the  butts  of 
their  guns  to  shove  stumbling  women  back 
Into  line. 

What  could  such  refugees  know  about  the 
meaning  of  the  war?  How  could  they  possi- 
bly see  beyond  the  next  tiny  meal  of  rice 
for  their  children? 

In  all  of  Vietnam,  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  people  can  read.  And  it  is  not  only  the 
illiterates  who  are  confused.  Many  of  the 
intellectuals  of  the  cities  are  attentistes, 
fence  sitters,  who  cannot  decide  which  way 
to  Jump. 

A    BZ3>    AOCRX88ION    IS    WSAPPBS    TTP    XIV    A    NA- 
TIONALIST EZVOLT  IN  VIKTNAII 

This  war  in  Indochina  is  the  most  compU- 
cated  sort  of  conflict  a  Communist  war  of 
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aggression  hidden  inside  a  nationalist  rev- 
olution. 

Ab  I  watched  the  refiigees,  I  thought  of  the 
Ivinch  we  had  had  the  day  before  with  Bao 
Dai.  He  is  the  former  Emperor  of  Annam. 
now  Chief  of  State  of  Vietnam,  by  virtue  of 
the  French  need  tor  a  native  symbol  of  re- 
sistance to  communism.  Prance  brought 
him  back  from  exile  in  1949.  but  he  keeps  his 
wife  and  five  children  on  the  French  Riviera, 
far  from  the  uncertainties  of  Vietnam. 

KCCnVKD   BV   BAO  DAI 

Bao  Dal  received  us  at  his  hunting  lodge  In 
the  hills.  Tiger  skins  decorate  the  floors, 
and  the  walls  bristled  with  elephant  ttisks. 

Bao  Dal  is  tall,  suave,  and  sophisticated. 

In  the  middle  of  a  blazing  day,  he  treated 
us  to  sweet  Alexander  cocktails.  Lunch  be- 
gan with  a  full  course  of  hors  d'oeuvres. 
Then  came  a  croute  filled  with  creamed 
chicken,  mushrooms,  and  truffles.  Next 
were  artichoke  hearts  stuffed  with  fole  gras. 
The  main  course  was  a  filet  of  goar.  a  wild 
buffalo  killed  by  our  host.  Last  came  mocha 
Ice  cream  and  cakes. 

All  this  was  washed  down  by  three  kinds 
of  wine,  the  last  an  excellent  vintage  cham- 
pagne. 

The  day  after  the  Bao  Dal  lunch,  we  had 
flown  north  to  Hanoi.  This  la  the  center 
of  embattled  Tonkin. 

People  more  tHfforous 

The  weather  Is"  cooler  In  Hanoi,  the  people 
•re  more  vigorous  and  contentious  ttian  in 
torpid  Saigon. 

There  are  French  sidewalk  cafes  along  the 
streets,  little  pink  pagodas  smelling  of  joss 
sticks  and  Incense,  a  lake  full  of  blue  water 
hyacinths.  Tonklnese  girls  ride  through  the 
town  in  the  favorite  local  vehicle,  a  kind 
of  one-seated  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top, 
propelled  by  a  coolie  on  a  bicycle.  It  is 
called  a  pousse-pousse,  or  push-push. 

We  flew  out  of  Hanoi  in  very  small  and 
Informal  plane,  the  pousse-pousse  of  the 
air.  Our  guide  was  French  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral de  Linares,  who  commands  the  field 
forces  In  this  northern  area  of  Vietnam. 

We  flew  over  great,  winding  brown  rivers 
•nd  endless  rice  paddies,  hopping  from  one 
French  strongpolnt  to  another. 

There  Is  no  front  in  this  curious  war  2»ne. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  distiicts.  closely 
mingled  and  Intertwined:  The  anas  securely 
held  by  the  French  and  Vietnamese;  the 
areas  held  by  the  Vletmlnh,  and  the  stretches 
of  countryside  loosely  controlled  by  France 
and  Vietnam  by  day  but  swarming  with 
Vletmlnh  guerrillas  by  night. 

The  French  and  Vietnamese  have  the  big 
guns,  the  tanks,  the  planes.  The  Vletmlnh 
have  entirely  different  weapons — extreme 
mobility,  terror  to  use  against  the  civilian 
population,  and  a  priceless  propaganda 
theme — the  promise  of  complete  independ- 
ence. 

The  Issue  of  colonialism  Is  worth  20  divi- 
sions to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  Vletmlnh  leader. 
To  most  of  the  politically  untutored  people 
of  Vietnam,  it  Is  not  yet  clear  that  French 
colonialism,  tired  and  ready  to  compromise. 
Is  opposed  by  a  new  and  ruthless  tyranny 
that  stems  from  Communist  China. 

We  hedgehopped  with  General  de  Linares 
Into  a  French  camp  entirely  surrounded  by 
Communist  territory.  Here  we  saw  some 
of  the  tough,  cheerful  professional  soldiers 
under  his  command. 

Many  Germans  serving 
There  were  members  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion,  some  with  beards  and  fierce  m\u- 
taches,  many  obviously  German  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  are  now  fighting  alongside  their 
old  French  enemies.  There  were  tall  Sene- 
galese from  Equatorial  Africa.  There  were 
Vietnamese  parachutists,  trained  by  French 
officers. 

We  had  lunch  In  the  mess  tent,  which  the 
French  officers  wryly  call  "Maxim's."  Bread, 
cheese  and  Mc»t)ccan  red  wine  made  up  most 
of  the  meaU 


Afterward  we  bounced  along  In  Jeepe  to 
a  point  where  we  could  watch  the  Vletmlnh 
artillery  fire.  The  roads  had  been  systema- 
tically blown  to  pieces  by  the  guerrillas. 

"Vietnam  Is  the  kingdom  of  dust,"  a  young 
French  officer  yelled  In  my  ear  as  we  whizzed 
along.  His  bright  Gascon  eyes  twinkled  from 
a  mask  of  diut  that  covered  face,  hair,  eye- 
lashes. 

The  countryside  looks  as  though  It  had 
been  designed  by  Dall.  The  big.  slow  rivers 
have  built  through  the  ages  a  delta  country 
of  alluvial  silt.  This  Is  now  a  level  green 
sea  of  rice.  Suddenly,  and  without  the  least 
transition,  outcropplngs  of  limestone  rock 
shoot  up  a  thousand,  two  thousand  feet,  as 
bare  and  Jagged  as  the  moimtalns  of  the 
moon. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  S  out  of  4  of  the 
Vietnamese  live  In  one-tenth  of  the  country's 
area.  The  river  deltas  have  an  urban  density 
of  population  living  in  rural  surroundings. 
The  mountains  are  virtually  unpopulated. 
Area  heavily  Catholic 

This  northern  delta  area  is  heavily  Roman 
Catholic.  Missionaries  made  millions  of  con- 
verts and  built  churches  in  every  village. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  bishop  of  Phat  Diem, 
a  wiry  little  Vietnamese  In  white  robes,  ver- 
milion cap  and  stockings,  and  silver-buckled 
shoes. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  the  bishop  was  show- 
ing considerable  sympathy  for  Ho  and  his 
promised  "reforms."  Now  he  says  that  good 
Catholics  are  being  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Communists. 

The  bishop  offered  us  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  we  drank  It.  we 
could  hear  guns  booming  in  the  middle 
distance. 

The  cathedral  of  Phat  Diem  Is  a  symbol 
of  this  country's  mixed  culture.  On  the 
outside.  It  is  essentially  a  large  pagoda. 
Inside.  It  soars  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  a 
minor  Chartres.  with  each  pillar  a  single 
vast  Ironwood  tree  hauled  from  the  moun- 
tains by  water  buffalo. 

Black-robed  nuns  move  about  In  the  twi- 
light of  the  church.  Just  outside  is  the  life 
of  the  Orient  again — peasants  wading  knee- 
deep  In  rice  paddies,  women  carrying  pro- 
digloxis  burdens  on  swaying  bamboo  poles. 

THX  nUCNCH  FINALLT  ABZ  TXAINING  VIKTMAMXSC 
TO  MKET  CUXaaiLLA  TACTIC8 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  constant  game  of 
hit  and  run  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  shadowy  Vlet- 
mlnh forces. 

The  strongest  criticism  of  the  French  here 
Is  that  they  have  tried  to  meet  guerrilla  tac- 
tics with  the  conventional  system  of  war 
taught  at  St.  Cyr.  the  French  West  Point,  and 
based  on  a  study  of  Napoleon's  massive 
battles. 

The  French  were  smarter  about  this  kind 
of  thing  two  centuries  ago.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  they  used  their 
American  Indian  allies  as  fast-hlttlng  guer- 
rillas In  the  forest.  Why  don't  they  use  the 
Vietnamese  for  the  same  purpose  here  today? 

At  last  they  are  coming  around  to  It.  Just 
recently  they  have  agreed  to  form  and  train 
64  Vietnamese  light  battalions,  In  addition 
to  the  present  limited  local  army.  These 
new  troops  will  serve  as  commandos.  They 
will  travel  light,  strike  q\ilckly,  and  chal- 
lenge Ho  at  his  own  game. 

If  they  had  shown  the  Vietnamese  a  clear 
road  toward  Independence  within  the  French 
Union  back  In  1946.  they  might  have  robbed 
Ho  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  nationalism. 
France  has  since  made  greater  concessions 
than  Ho  himself  demanded  at  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  but  their  timing  has  been 
sluggish  and  their  attitude  grudging.  They 
waited  until  1950  to  start  training  Vietna- 
mese troops,  yet  the  war  out  here  has  cost 
30,000  French  Union  troops,  killed  and  a 
drain  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  the  Parte 
treasury. 

An  alert  and  progressive  young  Frenchman 
In  Saigon  told  me  that  hla  country  has  suf- 


fered from  both  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
here. 

I  can  see  myself  that  the  old  type  of 
colonial  administrator,  the  counterpart  of 
the  British  Colonel  Blimp  who  burbles  about 
his  days  In  Poona-Poona,  has  been  a  disaster 
here. 

The  energetic  French  Gen.  de  Lattre  de 
Tasslgny  was  Just  hitting  his  stride  In  Viet- 
nam when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Concessions  made,  hut  — 
France  has  made  major  concessions  to  the 
Vietnamese,  but  has  failed  to  publicize  them. 
either  here  or  In  the  outside  world. 

Reversing  the  \isual  phrase,  my  young 
French  friend  told  me  that  Vietnamese  In- 
dependence Is  now  "more  real  than  aoDar- 
ent." 

Certainly  there  were  free  elections  for 
local  offices  In  January,  the  first  In  the  hU- 
tory  of  the  country.  (The  Vletmlnh  told 
people  to  cast  blank  balloU  to  show  their 
contempt  for  the  electoral  system,  but  only 
a  few  hundred  of  them  did  so.) 

France  would  now  be  happy  to  keep  Viet- 
nam and  the  smajiler  sUtes  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  in  the  French  Union  on  liberal 
terms.  Tt.ej  would  like  an  agreed  foreign 
policy  and  a  mutual-defense  pact.  They 
would  like  to  keep  the  right  to  send  French 
technicians  here  to  help  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

The  mlllUry  want  a  few  permanent  French 
bases  on  Vietnamese  soil. 

The  younger  colonial  officials  wotild  even 
be  willing  to  remove  the  French  flag  and 
keep  small  French  detachments  here  under 
Vietnam's  red-and-yellow  banner.  The  top 
command  has  not  yet  seen  the  sound  psy- 
chology of  such  a  policy. 

Meanwhile,  America  helps  hold  the  bac 
here  in  a  lefthanded  sort  of  way. 

We  now  put  up  about  one-third  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Rimdreds  <rf  Liberty 
ships  have  shoved  up  the  winding  Saigon 
River  with  every  kind  of  military  cargo. 
American  technicians  train  VletnamcM 
teams  for  a  different  sort  of  fighting — 
against  trachoma,  malaria,  venereal  disease. 

You  cant  come  here  without  realizing 
that  this  disputed  coxmtry  Is  more  strategi- 
cally placed  than  Korea.  It  Is  the  plug.  If 
the  Communists  succeed  in  pulling  It  out. 
the  rest  of  Southeast  AsU  wlU  go  down  the 
drain. 

Most  Americans  here  think  It  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake  for  u«  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment In  Korea  which  does  not  cover  Vietnam 
as  well.  They  say  we  would  only  be  exchang- 
ing one  major  battlefield  for  another  which 
we  are  less  well  prepared  to  defend. 

American  attitudes  here  vary  all  the  way 
from  confidence  to  hope  to  disgust  to  despair. 

The  best  statement  of  the  optimistic  line 
was  made  to  me  by  an  American  who  has 
worked  and  fought  in  the  Far  Sast  for 
18  years. 

"We  are  still  wading  through  a  marsh  out 
here."  he  said.     "But  2  years  ago  we  were  up 
to  our  waists.     Now  we  are  only  up  to  our 
knees,  and  the  footing  Is  getting  firmer  " 
I  hope  he  Is  right. 
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Americaa  Press  Caa  No  LoBfer  Be  De- 
pended Upoa  To  Make  tbe  Pablic  hh 
terest  Paramount  to  Private  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PXKNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATZVSS 
Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rxcou,  I  include  herewith 
an  article  on  the  American  press  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Evjue.  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

Mr.  Evjue  is  one  of  the  few  editors  who 
has  the  courage  to  speak  out  against  a 
press  which  Is  morally  and  intellectually 
dishonest  and  corrupt: 


Am  mica  If    Psaas    Pittb    Pkivats    Ihtescstb 
Aaont  Public  WaLraas 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  to  fortify 
the  argument  that  the  American  press  can 
no  longer  be  depended  upon  to  make  the 
public  Interest  paramount  to  private  interest, 
tbe  tldelands-oil  story  shotUd  be  sufBclen; 
to  complete  the  Indictment  that  has  been 
made  against  the  country's  newspapers. 
Nothing  more  eloquently  lells  the  story  of 
the  decline  In  the  sense  of  public  moraUty 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  United  States 
than  the  indifference  of  the  press  to  the  loot- 
ing of  the  public  domain  by  the  oil  Interests. 
An  administration  that  sought  election  last 
November  on  the  plea  that  It  would  stand 
for  national  secxirlty  against  tbe  aggressions 
of  communism  Is  now  using  the  oU  resources 
of  the  Nation,  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  our 
future  program  of  defense,  to  pay  off  a  sordid 
political  debt. 

Ob,  what  a  need  there  Is  today  for  the 
thundering  crusaders  that  were  found  in  the 
ranks  of  journalism  a  generation  ago.  What 
a  pity  that  we  do  not  have  more  men  of  the 
type  of  K.  W.  Scrlpps.  who  founded  the  em- 
pire that  now  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  chain.  CMdtimers  recaU  the 
great  contribution  that  was  made  by  the 
Scrlpps  papers  In  exposing  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  which  sent  a  Cabinet  member  to 
prison  and  revealed  the  looting  of  Federal 
oil  reserves.  Those  were  the  days  when  men 
like  Ollson  Gardner  and  Basil  Manley  wer« 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  Washington  scene  for 
the  Scrlpps  organlzstlon.  Those  were  tbe 
days,  too,  when  the  Scrlpps  papers  published 
special  articles  by  Lincoln  Steffens,  Ida  Tar- 
bell.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  and  other  welt- 
ers who  uncovered  corruption  In  Government 
and  big  business  circles.  Today  the  only  con- 
cession to  the  old  Scrlpps  tradition  in  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  empire  la  Tom  Stokes,  and 
his  articles  are  now  excluded  from  some  of 
the  more  reactionary  Scrlpps-Howard  jour- 
nals. The  falr-halred  boys  on  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  payroll  today  are  fawning  sycophants 
like  Bob  Ruark.  wbo,  following  the  election 
of  Elsenhower,  deplored  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  would  have  targets  like  the  Roosevelu 
and  the  TTumans  to  fill  his  column.  In  yes- 
terday's colimin  Ruark  called  Senator  Moass 
a  "vest  pocket  demogog"  and  denounced 
MoasE's  filibuster  on  the  tldelands-oU  blU. 
Ruark  drew  the  usual  bead  on  Moass  out  of 
bis  smart-aleck  vocabulary  and  denounced 
the  oil  mibuster.  Back  in  Old  Man  Scrlpps' 
days  the  Scrlpps  papers  would  have  been 
soimding  the  cry  that  no  filibuster  would  be 
too  long  or  too  loud  against  a  steal  like  tide- 
lands  olL  Today  Ruark  gets  all  steamed  up 
about  the  fUlbuster  but  he  has  lost  all  ca- 
pacity to  show  indignation  for  a  steal  like 
tidelands  oU.  Tou  see.  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Interests  now  have  three  newspapers  in  Texas 
and  others  in  other  southern  States.  Ruark 
and  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  know 
where  their  bread  Is  buttered. 

The  decline  of  the  American  press  as  a 
champion  ot  the  public  Intovst  Is  also  seen 
In  the  Hearst  press.  An  earlier  generation 
remembers,  too,  when  the  young  WUllam 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  son  of  the  fabulously 
wealthy  California  miner,  entered  the  news- 
paper field  as  a  young  Idealist  and  made 
service  to  the  public  the  goal  of  his  grow- 
ing newspaper  empire.  There  are  people 
around  today  who  will  remember  the  Daven- 
port cartoons  In  the  Hearst  papers  depicting 
big-bellied  indvistrial  and  financial  tycoons 
of  the  day  arrayed  in  clothing  plastered  with 
dollar  signs.  They  remember  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, too,  and  his  powerful  editorials  attack- 


ing J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Oo.  as  symbolle  of  the 
concentration  o*  financial  and  economic 
power  In  the  United  States.  Today  the 
Hearst  press  Is  the  spokesman  f«w  McCarthy- 
ism,  seeks  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  tidelands 
oil  steal,  and  has  become  the  spcrtcesman 
for  the  big  monopolistic  Interests  that  It  at- 
tacked so  vigorously  years  ago. 

The  Scrlpps-Howard  empire,  the  Hearst 
press,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  axis  of  papers 
are  now  seeking  to  rationalize  and  put  a 
good  face  on  the  tidelands  oil  steal  along 
with  other  members  of  the  one-party  press 
over  the  country.  "A  return  to  States  rigbta** 
is  the  slogan  under  which  the  public  domain 
Is  to  be  looted.  Just  as  the  communism 
scare  has  beei  used  to  screen  the  subservi- 
ence of  Members  of  Congress  to  big  privi- 
leged Interests,  the  States  rights  slogan  la 
now  A3  be  sounded  in  an  effort  to  make 
plausible  the  handing  of  the  people's  re- 
soiut«s  to  eventual  private  exploitation  un- 
der the  guise  of  States  righU.  SlmUar  ef- 
forts are  to  be  made  to  wreck  public-power 
programs.  An  effort  wlU  be  made  to  turn 
western  lands  over  to  the  States  In  order, 
that  the  big  cattle  raisers  and  the  big  bene- 
ficiaries of  reclamation  projects  can  get  their 
hands  on  these  areas.  Tes,  Indeed;  this  Is  a 
giveaway  administration  that  will  make  mink 
coaU  and  deep  freeaes  look  like  peanuts. 


Stabiloed  Federal  Constmctmi  Profrea 
to  Offset  Recession  in  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHUBrrrs 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

Massachttsttts  State  Oouwcil. 

UitTTED  BaoTHiaBooD  or 
CABTBrmu  AND  Jonrzss  op  AmxicA, 

Boston.  MasM^  May  t,  1953. 
Hon.  Tbomas  J.  Lakk. 

House'Office  Buiidino. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Sn:  Enclosed  please  find  a  eopy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  55th  anp^ii^i  con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  State  Council 
of  Carpenters  on  April  11  and  12.  1953. 

With  some  talk  of  a  cutback  of  construc- 
tion contemplated,  we  feel  that  the  solution 
to  full  employment  should  be  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  this  resolution  and  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  give  this  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Hsanii)  CsamawT. 

Secretary. 

RasoLtmoir  No.  0 

Whereas  there  are  Indications  that  war 
and  defense  ocmstructton  will  be  curtailed; 
and 

Whereas  private  Industry  lacks  either  the 
Initiative  or  the  finances  to  bridge  any  un- 
employment gap  that  may  occur  in  the  con- 
struction industry:  and 

Whereas  there  should  be  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  construction  at  the  Federal  level 
to  make  available  financial  aid  to  assist  State 
and  municipal  programs,  as  weU  as  direct 
federal  programs:  llierefare  be  it 

Resolved.  That  tbe  MaasachusetU  State 
CouncU  of  Carpenters  favor  the  estabhsb- 
ment  at  a  Federal  program  to  include  boa- 
pital.  acbool.  housing,  and  other  public 
works  construction  to  offset  any  possibility 


of  a  recession  In  the  construction  industry; 
and  be  it  ftirtber 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  this  coun- 
cU  comm\uiicate  with  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Massa<diU8ett8  requesting 
their  cooperation  In  instituting  legislation 
for  the  carrying  out  of  these  purposea. 


TW  OwJu  ScliV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  MCTCALF 

or  MOMTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  edi- 
tors are  so  well  informed  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  National  Park  Service  as  Mel 
Ruder,  of  the  weekly  Hungry  Horse  News, 
which  is  published  at  Columbia  Falls. 
Mont.,  near  Glacier  National  Park. 

This  newspaper  won  national  awards 
in  the  1949  and  1951  National  Editorial 
Association  contests. 

Ruder  regularly  covers  Glacier  Na-r 
tional  Park  on  his  beat. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  this  thought-provoking  editorial, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  issue  of  May  1, 
1953: 

Ths  Omaha  Sctop 

Out  here  In  the  West,  we  dont  like  the 
national  administration's  cutting  dam-build- 
ing apfn-opriatlons.  for  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nation  generally 
wants  mcve  holding  the  reins  when  it  comes 
to  public  spending. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  it  still  has  to  be  proved 
whether  economy  objectives  will  be  achieved 
throvigh  fund  transfers,  fancy  bookkeeidng. 
and  lip  service. 

Here  in  the  Flathead  we  are  much  closer 
than  most  areas  to  aptX9XX(m»  by  Federal 
departmenta. 

An  example  Is  the  National  Park  Service. 
that  seems  topheavy  with  administration 
and  obviously  light  when  It  comes  to  the 
number  of  men  available  for  improving 
campgrounds. 

Before  we  started  to  shave  regularly  we 
worked  in  Yellowstone  as  a  news  cameraman, 
though  not  a  Federal  employee. 

One  of  our  pet  peeves  Is  the  buildup  of 
regional  oflloes  by  National  Park  Service.  It 
appears  that  more  money  is  being  spent 
through  the  years  to  maintain  t  regional 
park  service  office  at  Omaha  than  Glacier 
or  YeUowstone  get  for  obviotisly  needed 
camp>ground  improvements. 

Regional  park '  service  offices  seemed  to 
have  become  better  establiahed  about  the 
time  the  COG  camps  went  out.  Personnel 
loaned  by  the  park  service  to  help  run  the 
COCs  found  jobs  in  these  new  bureaucratic 
•etups  when  the  COC's  went  out. 

Obviously  local  park  personnel  are  careful 
not  to  criticize  the  regional  office  for  many 
ot  their  oldtime  friends  have  found  jobs  in 
very  un-park-like  setting  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 

If  Congress  wants  to  trim  Government 
spending,  they  could  take  a  second  look  at 
the  regltmal  oflloes  at  the  National  Park 
Service. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Glacier  and 
Yellowstone  would  get  along  fine  having  the 
park  superintendents  report  direct  to  the 
National  Part  DlrectCH's  ofllce  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

More  Government  does  not  make  for  effi- 
cient government.  Shaving  off  an  office  at 
Omaha.  In  our  opinion,  would  actually  im- 
prove om  national  parks,  and  they  might 
spend  the  money  saved  for  better  visttor 
faciUtles. 


I«l  - 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoKD,  I  include  herewith 
an  editorial  by  Lowell  Mellett  in  the 
Washington  Star: 

A  Happt  Dat  nf  AvguSTa.  Maiws — Ahnxtal 
MzmNc  OP  Idaho  Powrs  Co.  Held  Tbxkk 
Follows  Aimouncmamn  or  Qart  Pkom 
SicaxTABT  McKat 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  held  yesterday  must  have  been  a  Joyous 
occasion.  The  company  had  Just  been  as- 
sured that  the  Government  Is  prepared  to 
turn  over  to  It  the  immense  power  potential 
of  the  Snake  River  along  the  Idaho-Oregon 
border:  that  this  administration  is  abandon- 
ing plans  of  the  previous  administration  for 
a  great  power,  flood-control,  and  Irrigation 
project  at  Hells  Canyon.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  McKay  had  announced  that  his 
Department  had  withdrawn  Its  Intervention 
In  the  company's  application  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  license  to  dam  the 
river  at  a  place  called  Oxbow.  Former  Sec- 
retary Oscar  Chapman  had  Intervened  to 
protect  the  Hells  Canyon  project,  which  can- 
not be  carried  out  if  the  Oxbow  installation 
goes  through. 

Whether  the  Joy  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
was  shared  by  the  people  of  Idaho  Is  not  so 
certain.  For  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  not,  as 
you  might  think,  a  local  enterprise,  an  as- 
sociation of  Idaho  citizens.  Its  principal 
stockholders  are  residents  of  New  York  and 
Boston.  It  Is  a  State  of  Mi^lne  corporation. 
This  week's  happy  gathering  occured  In 
Augusta.  Iflalne.  as  required  by  the  corpo- 
ration charter. 

To  the  degree  that  the  Government's  de- 
cision Is  a  case  of  cooperating  with  a  State, 
In  line  with  the  President's  expressed  pur- 
poee,  the  cooperation  would  seem  to  t>e  with 
Maine.  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  rather 
than  Idaho. 

His  action.  Secretary  McKay  said,  had  been 
cleared  with  the  President.  So  the  latter 
perhaps  had  forgotten  his  promise  to  the 
people  of  the  Northwest.  In  a  speech  In 
Seattle  during  the  campaign,  he  said.  "Power 
development  In  the  Northwest  must  and 
will  go  forward.  In  this  continuing  program, 
the  Federal  GovemiiMnt  will  play  its  fuU 
part." 

The  full  part  of  the  Government.  It  now 
appears,  will  be  to  allow  private  Interests 
to  exploit  as  much  of  the  public  domain  as 
they  may  find  profitable,  regardless  of  any 
larger  considerations.  A  larger  consideration 
In  this  Instance  Is  the  amount  of  power  to 
be  developed  on  the  Snake  River.  The 
Northwest  needs  all  the  power  that  can  be 
produced.  Hells  Canyon,  it  U  estimated, 
would  deliver  three  times  as  much  power  as 
Oxbow. 

Another  consideration  is  flood  control.  As 
a  principal  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  the 
Snake  has  been  a  principal  contributor  to 
the  floods  that  ravage  the  Columbia  Valley 
from  time  to  time.  Hells  Canyon  could  pro. 
vide  a  storage  basin  of  such  magnltiide  as 
to  virtually  eliminate  future  floods.  It  was 
expected  jp  do  for  the  Columbia  Basin  what 
the  damiCon  the  upper  Tennessee  have  done 
tor  that  region. 

The  Government  has  some  interest  in  flood 
control— or  It  has  had  in  the  past— but  a 
State  of  Maine  corporation  cannot  be  as- 


pected  to  take  a  similar  interest,  not  In 
any  such  faraway  neighborhood.  The  same 
applies  to  Irrigation.  These  things  pay  for 
themselves  In  the  course  of  time,  of  course. 
but  hardly  fast  enough  to  attract  New  York 
and  Boston  investors. 

Final  decision  on  the  Oxbow  application 
by  the  power  commission  Is  to  be  made  In 
July,  but  in  the  light  of  the  commission's 
present  make-up  and  of  the  administration's 
a^-tltiide,  the  likelihood  of  its  rejection  Is 
'small.  Other  Intervenors  In  opposition,  how- 
iever.  are  not  following  Mr.  McKay's  exam- 
ple. They  Include  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  R£A  Cooperatives.  These  organ- 
izations have  Indicated  their  intention  to 
make  sure  the  full  story  of  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  giveaway  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  is  made  a  matter  of  public 
record. 


.  RepubBcaas  Arc  Also  Practicaif  Secrecy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

OP  vnonriA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1953 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  we  have  it  brought  forcefully 
to  our  attention  that  many  ofiQcials  con- 
nected with  our  Government  are  not 
willing  for  our  people  to  know  what  Is 
going  on  or  to  have  access  to  certain 
facts  that  are  important  in  arriving  at 
a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  function  of  the  Government. 
We  all  realize  that  there  are  times  when 
certain  information  might  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  that  data.  But  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  democracy  and  fur- 
ther believe  that  for  a  democracy  to 
operate  as  is  intended  we  must  have  an 
informed  people,  with  freedom  of  the 
press;  and  I  desire  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  written  by  one  of 
the  distinguished  editors  of  Virginia  who 
points  up  the  importance  of  this  vital 
question  to  our  people  in  a  great  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Hopewell  News. 
Hopewell.  Va..  on  April  29.  1953.  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 
RcptrBLicANs  Aax  Also  PiAcncnro  BEcaacy 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticisms  leveled 
at  the  Truman  administration  by  Republi- 
can campaigners  last  fall  was  that  it  did 
not  take  the  people  into  its  confidence,  that 
it  kept  information  bottled  up.  that  impor- 
tant agencies  of  the  Government  operated 
behind  a  screen  of  totally  unnecessary 
secrecy  and  censorship. 

These  criticisms  may  have  been  exag- 
gerated. But  there  was  substantial  truth 
in  the  complaint  that  too  much  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  overshielded  from  the  press, 
that  the  President  was  often  uncommuni- 
cative and  evasive,  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  run  almost  like  it  were  a 
private  club  and  foreign  policy  too  deep 
for  the  public  to  be  allowed  to  have  the 
facts. 

Then  there  was  the  infamous  Truman  ex- 
ecutive order  which  extended  security  regu- 
lations to  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  made  it  possible  for  every  Uttle 
bureaucrat  to  hid*  behind  the  skirt*  of  se- 


curity and  refuse  Information  tha  publle  la 
entitled  to  have. 

The  Republicans  promised  that  thinga 
would  be  different  if  they  were  elected.  But 
are  theyf 

A  Fan  QtTxanoM 

This  is  a  fair  question  becauM  at  staka 
is  not  Jxut  the  freedom  of  the  press  but  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  what  is  going 
on  when  It  Is  going  on,  not  at  some  time  In 
a  future  selected  by  some  Government  ofli- 
clal. 

President  Elsenhower  has  done  very  well 
with  his  press  conferences.  Be  has  been 
candid  and  frank.  Not  once  has  he  hidden 
behind  thst  time-worn  "no  comment."  He 
has  given  out  pretty  full  Information  and 
encouraged  full  c^iscussion. 

But  he  has  never  rescinded  the  Truman 
Executive  order. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has  opened  wide 
the  windows  of  the  State  Department  and 
has  been  exceedingly  Informative  at  his  preaa 
conferences.  In  fact  he  got  into  trouble  with 
the  President  by  being  a  little  too  frank 
at  one  off-the-record  conference.  But  he 
has  tried  to  be  frank  and  aboveboard  with 
the  people. 

The  majority  of  the  other  members  of  tha 
Cabinet  have  been  mostly  silent,  except  for 
a  few  recent  speeches.  They  are  usually  in- 
accessible to  the  press.  Five  members  of  tha 
Cabinet  have  not  held  a  single  press  con- 
ference as  yet.  They  have  been  as  secretive, 
if  not  more  so,  than  their  predecessors,  whom 
the  Republican  orators  crltlclaed  so  sharply 
in  the  campaign. 


BxcoBo  or  cowc 

The  new  Republican  Congress  Is  now  la 
the  act  of  building  a  record  of  closed  ses- 
sions and  secret  testimony  which  makes  pre- 
vious Democratic  Congresses  look  like  gold- 
fish bowls.  The  trend  thtis  far  in  the  Con- 
gress has  been  toward  more  secrecy  and  away 
from  open  decisions  openly  arrived  at. 

An  exhaustive  study  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  shows  that  nearly  half  the  con- 
gressional committee  sessions  these  days  aia 
closed.    The  report  said  In  part: 

*'From  January  a  through  March  SI.  con- 
gressional committees  and  subcommltteea 
met  659  times,  excluding  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  meetings  on  budgetary 
matters.  Of  the  869  meetings.  217.  or  Sa.9 
percent,  were  closed  to  the  public;  33.  or  S  J 
percent,  were  partly  open  sessions,  partly 
closed:  and  420,  or  63.7  percent,  were  open. 

"Statistics  on  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee budgetary  meetings  were  not  ob- 
tainable, but  the  committee  reported  that 
iU  subcommittee  had  held  four  to  six  closed 
meetings  dally  for  the  preceding  2  months. 
These  apparenUy  would  add  more  than  300 
to  the  cloeed  meeting  total,  which  then 
would  be  nearly  60  percent." 


ocraovnra 

This  record  needs  to  be  Improved  sharply 
and  ImmedUtely  if  the  Republican  practice 
in  office  u  not  to  be  allowed  to  violate  the 
Republican  promise  of  what  they  would  do 
when  they  got  into  oflice. 

Recently  President  Elsenhower  Invited 
newspaper  reporters  to  report  to  his  prose 
secretary  instances  where  Government  press 
officers  tended  to  choke  off  the  distribution 
or  gathering  of  news.  We  believe  that  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  own  Instinct  and  concept 
of  government  are  strongly  on  the  side  of  full 
and  fair  disclosure. 

But  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  He 
•hould  rescind  the  Truman  order  and  get  his 
Cabinet  to  all  hold  regular  meetings  with 
the  press.  After  aP  tiiat  Is  the  only  way 
they  have  to  communicate  regularly  with  the 
people.  Then  perhaps  the  Congress  would 
take  the  hint. 

Unlees  this  is  done  the  Republicans  wpi 
certainly  be  leaving  themselves  open  to  tlia 
very  charges  which  they  so  eagerly  brotiaht 
against  their  predecessora. 
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'     ISpMkfwCWitliuCilkcMk^ 

EXTENSION  OF  RQCARKS 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  vnoiMu 

IN  TH«  BOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  take  pleasxire  in 
announcing  that  Miss  Ann  Pulton,  a 
high -school  senior  of  Richmond.  Va.,  re- 
cently won  a  Virginia-wide  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  on  the  merits  of  a 
letter  she  addressed  to  me,  her  Congress- 
man, on  the  subject  I  Speak  for  Christian 
Citixenship. 

I  think  the  letter  is  outstanding  as  an 
indication  of  the  thinking  of  our  youth 
of  today,  and  I  therefore  iitsert  it  in  the 
Appendix: 

I  8ra*x  Ton  Cauvi  iaw  crnzsNSHiv 

Rkhmoitd,  Va..  FebnMry  2i.  1953. 
Bon.  J.  Vaoohajc  Oast. 

Congressman .  Third  Virgini*  District, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAa  Ma.  Gast:  In  this  time  of  crisis 
throughout  our  entire  world  I  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  one  of  my  privileges  as  a 
cltlsen,  that  of  expressing  my  thoughts  and 
ideas  to  you.  my  Congressman. 

I  believe  that  what  we  of  the  United  States 
need  in  our  Oovenunent  is  Chrtsttan  dtlaen- 
shlp.  Since  January  30  we  have  seen  efforts 
made  to  bring  this  about  In  the  highest  oOk* 
of  our  land;  however,  we  must  have  Chris- 
tian citiaenshlp  froln  the  loftiest  branch 
right  down  to  the  dee|iest  roota.  Not  unUl 
the  man  on  the  street,  farm,  in  the  factory, 
office,  and  everyone  else  realises  his  deep  re- 
sponsibUlty  as  a  cltlaen.  accepu  it.  and  ap- 
plies to  It  the  teachings  and  principles  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  America  begin  to  solve  bar 
problems. 

It  was  once  said  that  Aawrica  was  great 
because  she  was  good,  and  if  America  ever 
ceased  to  be  good  she  would  cease  to  be  great. 
A  great  many  things  have  happened  in  our 
beloved  country  since  that  statement  was 
msde.  Science  has  made  Incredible  progws 
in  many  fields,  so  that  our  way  of  life  has 
been  altered  much.  With  these  changes  and 
this  progress  we  have  gotten  away  from  God. 
In  getting  away  from  God  we  have  gotten 
away  from  many  of  thoee  things  which  were 
good,  upright,  and  honest.  But.  most  of  all. 
we  have  gotten  away  from  the  strength 
which  helped  us  hold  fast  to  the  good  and 
right. 

One  of  our  basic  American  institutions, 
the  home,  has  contributed  to  this  laxncas  in 
morals.  In  so  many  homes  the  children  are 
not  uught  to  cling  always  to  the  right — 
frequently  the  example  set  by  the  parents  is 
anything  but  good.  With  so  much  divorce 
and  "I  dont  care"  attitude  in  the  homes  of 
America,  little  can  be  expected  of  the  coming 
generations  if  something  iant  done  now.  We 
must  take  God  back  into  our  homes  and 
practice  there  and  elsewhere  His  t^^*«*t^gs 
and  principles. 

I  often  wonder  If  the  great  majority  of 
young  psople  today  knclw  as  UtUe  about  the 
local.  State,  and  National  Oovernmenu  as  I 
do.  Most  of  us  learn  a  great  deal  about  our 
National  Government  in  school  and  by  means 
of  radio,  television,  and  the  press.  Local  and 
State  governments,  however,  are  much  less 
publlciced.  Almost  any  schoolchlld  knows 
the  number  of  Senators.  Repreeentetlves. 
Cabinet  members,  and  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  few  know  how  many  members 
there  are  in  the  legislaltive  branch  of  their 
State  and  local  governments.  Finding  out 
about  our  local,  SUte.  sind  National  Govern- 
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ments  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  become  better 
citiaens.    We  must  know  our  OovemnMnt. 

Do  we  practice  citizenship  in  our  leeraa- 
ttooT  IS  our  recreation  wholesome f  Fre- 
quently we  take  the  attitude  that  recreation 
is  only  something  to  take  up  the  time  which 
we  have  on  ovir  hands.  We  have  no  purpose 
^  what  we  do  except  to  while  away  the  time. 
In  the  area  of  recreation  there  are  many 
doors  throxigh  which  we  may  go:  we  must 
tie  able  to  {rick  and  choose  the  right  ones. 
Our  recreation  should  re-create,  not  "wreck- 
reate"  us;  and  in  It  we  must  be  good  citiaens. 
Christian  citiaens. 

One  of  the  paramount  questions  which  we 
young  people  must  seUle  Is  tliat  of  prejudice. 
For  each  of  tu  that  prejudice  wiU  probably 
be  different,  as  our  backgrounds  and  the 
localltlss  whoe  we  Uve  vary.  In  general  our 
prejudices  concern  race,  religion,  and  na- 
tionalities. If  we  stop  to  think,  it  seems 
ironic  that  many  Amuicans  came  to  this 
country  to  escape  Just  s\ich  prejudice.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  all  children  of 
God  and  must  Uve  in  His  world  as  brothers 
iq  Christ  Jesus. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics.  We  have  no  right  to  do  sny  harm 
to  anything  which  God  has  created.  He  has 
created  us.  and  we  should  not  nxai  our  bodies 
and  minds  by  the  use  of  these  harmful  and 
evil  things.  We  must  know  the  harmful 
eflecta  which  alcohol  and  narcotics  hsve  upon 
us  and  then  be  tnOA  enoiigh  to  say.  "No." 
Fancy  advertising  also  leads  many  young 
people  to  take  up  the  haMt  of  smoking, 
which  Is  very  expienstve.  Bach  at  us  indi- 
vidually must  make  his  decision  and  rely 
upon  God  for  the  strength  to  abide  by  that 
decision. 

Our  greatest  problem  as  youth  today  is 
that  of  communism;  however,  it  is  not  ours 
alone.  It  is  everyone's.  If  we  are  to  combat 
eommwntsm  we  must  first  know  what  it  is 
and  what  it  stands  for.  Communista  are 
out  to  win  the  world  because  they  know  that 
ttkey  cannot  survive  if  there  is  any  freedom 
anywhere.  Communism,  which  hngsn  as  a 
system  under  which  property  was  owned  by 
tike  Mate  but  which  today  (Russian  style)  is 
the  system  wbere  the  Uves  of  the  people 
are  controlled  by  the  party  leaders,  must  be 
combated  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free  people 
with  individual  Ubertles. 

The  youth  of  today  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  What.  then.  Is  our  responsi- 
bility? First,  we  must  begin  by  being  good 
dttaens  now.  We  must  observe  laws,  school 
rules  and  regulations,  participate  In  dvie 
affairs,  encourage  adulte  to  vote,  and  take 
an  active  interest  In  their  government,  ^e 
must  be  preparing  ourselves  to  take  the  place 
of  the  veterans  who  are  now  serving.  We 
must  be  good  citiaens  at  home,  at  school;  in 
the  cooununlty.  in  our  recreation,  and  in 
our  every  activity.  More  than  this,  though, 
we  must  be  Christians  in  everything  we  do 
and  say.  We  cannot  separate  our  religion 
from  everything  else.  We  must  aM>ly  our 
faith  to  aU  that  we  do.  This.  Mr.  Congress 
man.  Is  ths  beginning  for  young  and  old 
alike,  to  be  good  citiaens  and  Christians  at 
the  same  time — aU  the  tUne. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ami  FuLxoH. 


fflUk  C— tlMi—  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  acaaaaCHiiaRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 


at  the  obeervanee  of  Pcriid)  Oonstltutkm 
Day.  Faneuil  Hall.  Boston.  Mass.,  on  Sun- 
day. May  3.  1953: 

A  crime  against  a  nation  is  too  big  to  be 
hidden  or  ignored. 

Communist  Russia  enslaved  Poland  while 
the  United  States  looked  the  other  way. 

The  truth  about  Poland  is  as  plain  and 
shocking  as  I  have  Just  cteted  it.. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  will  try  to 
confuse  the  issue,  as  even  good  men  will  try 
to  excuse  thrauelves  with  alibis  when  they 
are  wrong. 

No  matter  how  they  play  with  words,  how- 
ever, they  cannot  ctlll  the  voice  of  conscience 
within  their  own  hearts.  People  av^iid  the 
painful  truth  by  keeping  busy  with  the  pur- 
suit of  money,  power,  or  pleasure,  or  by 
drowning  out  thought  in  the  noisy  clamor 
of  human  traffic. 

In  spite  of  all  these  evasions,  there  comes 
a  time  when  man  is  alone  in  the  night,  in 
the  quiet  solltxide  of  the  night,  and  the  pre- 
tenses of  the  day  are  gone.  Sooner  or  later, 
alone  with  himself,  he  admlte  the  thoughte 
that  he  would  not  reveal  to  any  other  hiunan 
being — where  he  was  wrong,  where  he  de- 
ceived, where  he  sold  out  truth  and  Justice. 

Something  of  this  process  Is  going  on  in 
the  United  States  as  the  conscience  of  our 
people  begins  to  question  some  of  the  myste- 
rious thin^  that  were  done  in  the  name  of 
American  foreign  policy  during  the  past  10 
years. 

It  is  bard  to  acknowledge  a  mistake. 

Some  people  will  never  admit  a  blunder, 
even  though  the  evidence  is  mountainous. 

So  it  was  with  us  and  the  world  toward 
Poland. 

Betrayed  by  Ite  enemies  and  dropped  by 
ito  friends.  Poland  was  written  off  as  "Done 
for."  The  dlplomate  did  not  dare  to  say  so 
openly,  but  they  regarded  the  tragedy  of 
Poland  as  an  accomplished  fact  and  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

When  pressed  by  Polish  groups  they  would 
sometimes  issue  a  statement,  vague  and  in- 
sincere, and  then  forgot  all  about  the  vic- 
tims of  Communist  SBnnaslnii  until  they 
were  prodded  sgaln. 

With  the  type  of  people  we  had  In  our 
Stete  Department,  no  wonder  it  reached 
a  new  low  in  weaknees  and  hyprocrisy  that 
bordered  on  treason. 

They  called  their  policy  one  of  contain- 
ment. Now  this  Is  a  fancy  word  that  is  not 
used  in  everyday  conversation.  It  gave  us 
the  impression  thst  big  brains  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  States  and  freedom, 
had  developed  a  formula  that,  in  due  course, 
would  outsmart  communism  and  all  would 
be  welL 

This  half-and-half  poUcy.  however,  had 
serious  weaknesses.  While  trying  to  stop 
communism  somewhere  along  the  line,  it 
carefully  avoided  any  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  crimes  that  are  stlU  taking  place  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  which  has  been 
pushed  so  far  forward  that  It  Imprisons  al- 
most half  the  people  in  this  world. 

Tlie  Voice  of  America  discussed  everything 
but  the  real  Issues. 

American  planes  were  shot  down  and  we 
paid  ransom  to  rescue  their  (rews.  Ameri- 
can dvUians  were  falsely  imprisoned,  and 
we  wrote  polite  little  notes  of  protest. 

FTeedom-loving  people  everywhere,  who 
looked  to  us  as  their  last  hope,  became  pes- 
simistic. Others  smiled  In  derision.  There 
was  rejoicing  in  Moscow  because  the  United 
States  was  afraid. 

Hie  excuse  was  put  forward  then  that  we 
were  too  weak  to  do  otherwise,  because  we 
had  thrown  away  the  powerfiil  military 
machine  we  had  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

They  conveniently  avoided  the  fact  that 
the  strange  doings  at  Yalte  took  place  even 
when  we  had  this  great  military  strength. 
We  don't  know  the  full  story  yet.  But  we 
have  a  siuplcton  that  our  dlplomate  gam- 
bled away  what  our  flghtlng  men  had  won. 
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P0rtiap«  prloelplM  were  wwrlllced  to  bone* 
trading  in  that  strange  wocld  wlMre  diplo- 
mats make  so  many — etaall  we  eaU  tiMm  mis- 
takes? 

Bwt  what  of  today,  wben  we  bare  re- 
gained a  good  part  of  our  military  strength? 
We  hare  certainly  spent,  and  are  spending, 
enough  to  develop  our  military  muscle. 

It  iB  a  sad  conxmentary  on  o\ir  times  ttiat 
nations  seem  to  have  moral  strength  only 
fn  proportion  to  their  material  power,  at 
least  nmong  the  so-called  free  nations.  In 
the  Communist  way  of  doing  business  there 
la  no  such  value  as  morality. 

To  us,  however.  It  is  a  part  of  life  Itself, 
to  be  applied  In  our  relations  with  one  an- 
other instead  of  being  confined  to  a  book. 

Where  is  the  morality  of  our  position  to- 
ward Poland  today? 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  I  could  take  the 
easiest  way  and  escape  into  the  realm  of 
Polish  history  and  dwell  on  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  Poland's  people  in  the  past.  It 
would  be  Insolent  of  me  to  tell  you  what 
you  know  and  feel.  Or  to  say  that  we  must 
depend  upon  the  endurance  and  patience  of 
the  people  In  Poland  for  the  solution  to 
their  problems. 

No;  the  Issue  Is  much  more  immediate 
and  urgent. 

We  must  strive  for  practical  answers. 

First  there  Is  the  moral  question.  What 
la  ous  poUey  regarding  the  present  enslave- 
ment of  Poland,  and  have  we  the  couraige  to 
speak  up  on  it.  •  •, 

Secondly,  what  can  be  done  about  It? 

Dturlng  last  year's  presidential  campaign 
there  was  much  Jockeying  with  words  by 
both  sides  to  corral  the  Polish  vote.  But 
that  contest  is  behind  us  now.  and  we  must 
get  do'im  to  serious  business.  The  cause 
of  freedom  is  far  too  Important — In  fact  It 
to  the  Issue  In  the  world  today — and  we 
cannot  afford  to  play  with  It  as  If  it  were 
8  controversial  item  in  the  hometown  budget. 
Politics  has  Its  place  In  the  scheme  of 
things,  but  there  Is  a  line  where  it  cannot 
pass  to  Interfere  with  real  statesmanship. 
Any  ntan.  In  or  out  of  Oovemment,  who 
would  play  politics  at  the  expense  of  our 
men  In  Korea  for  his  own  advancement  is 
guilty  of  an  atrocity,  no  less  than  the  enemy. 
The  chips  are  down.  Not  only  o^u  free- 
doms, comforts,  conveniences,  and  security 
are  at  stake  but  our  moral  Integrity.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  gift  of  life  that 
we  have  received  from  otir  Creator.  We  can- 
not compromise  with,  or  betray,  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  am  proud  that  our  country  Is  beginning 
to  show  more  character  and  will  In  its  ap- 
proach to  our  international  relations.  The 
President  has  spoken  up  for  every  nation's 
right  to  self-government.  He  came  close 
when  he  referred  to  the  captive  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Beading  between  the  lines, 
we  draw  the  further  Inference  that  peace 
will  not  come  until  the  first  victims  of  ag- 
gression, the  Russian  people  themselves,  will 
be  able  to  choose  public  servants  Instead  of 
living  under  Communist  despots. 

At  last,  the  question  of  what  is  light  or 
what  is  wrong,  is  coming  to  have  a  voice  in 
our  decisions,  where  it  should  have  been  all 
along.  Tou  and  I  have  heard  much  criti- 
cism of  western  civilization  as  being  too  secu- 
lar, striving  for  material  solutions  to  all 
problems.  This  should  give  us  pause  for 
thought.  While  various  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams have  their  place  and  are.  In  fact,  nec- 
essary, our  positive  policy  against  commu- 
nism will  fail  if  it  stops  there.  The  whole 
world  wants  things,  but  it  also  has  a  deep 
hunger  for  faith  and  confidence.  It  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  some  Americans  to  real- 
ise that  we  are  not  as  popular,  even  among 
our  friends  and  allies,  as  we  think  we  are. 
There  Is  a  fear  that  we  are  not  dep>endable, 
that  we  blow  hot  and  cold,  and  that  we  wor- 
ship at  the  altar  of  materialism. 


Soa*  of  this  aptingB  from  IgnofHnee,  envy; 
and  ••seta  of  Bad  pKopaganda.  Tbes*  asld*, 
bowvver,  clesg-thlnklng  people  remember 
bow  we  let  China  fall  Into  the  bands  of  tb« 
Ccnamimtsts. 

Tbey  also  rvmsmbcr  Poland. 

tTlittt  raeently,  oar  silence  conomtng  Pc»* 
land. 

It  required  the  slowly  awakenbig  con- 
science of  the  American  people  to  cause  that 
change.  That  eonseteoee  must  become 
stronger  and  exert  a  steady  Influence  on  the 
shaping  of  intenuitlonal  policy  so  that  it  will 
express  our  determination  to  do  what  Is  right 
above  all  else.  We  will  not  sacrilice  any 
people  ^t  to  get  a  temporary  peace  for 
ourselves.  We  will  not  beconoe  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  Russia's  crimes  by  engaging 
in  any  deal  that  canoot  stand  up  to  truth 
and  Justice  in  open  court. 

The  temptation  to  "buy"  the  illusion  of 
peace  Is  the  present  danger.  The  Commu- 
nists will  make  us  sell  our  souls  to  get  it. 
Tbey  will  Induce  us  to  make  concessions,  to 
back  down  from  our  original  goal  of  uniting 
Korea  under  a  free  government.  The  pres- 
tige at  the  United  Niitions  and  the  United 
States  will  suffer.  Even  though  the  Com- 
munists have  no  standards  of  Justice  or  fair 
play,  they  know  that  we  do  and  that  these 
values  help  to  hold  the  free  world  together. 
The  Reds  worship  materialism,  but  they  know 
that  the  Ideals  of  Christianity  and  democ- 
racy appeal  to  many  j>eople,  including  those 
in  Communist  captivity. 

How  to  destroy  this  appeal? 

By  luring  us  into  a  Kellout  of  those  values. 
By  making  \is  play  tbe  game  their  way, 
using  all  other  nations  as  pawns  in  a  game 
between  the  two  big  powers.  You  can 
Imagine  how  they  will  turn  tliis  to  thslr 
advantage  by  saying:  "See.  All  the  fins 
words  by  the  United  States  mean  nothing. 
The  Americans  will  let  you  down  wben  the 
time  comes  to  suit  their  convenience.  Tou 
cannot  trust  them." 

And  the  world  will  have  reason  to  belleva 
the  Communists  if  we  compromise  on  prin- 
ciple. 

That  is  Why  we  must  be  very  careful  about 
any  peace  proposals  pot  forward  by  Moscow. 
God  knows  we  want  |)eace,  real  peace,  but 
not  the  kind  that  is  a  trap  in  disguise.  By 
this  time  we  should  have  learned  that  the 
Communists  use  pence  as  one  of  the 
weapons  in  their  many-sided  and  constant 
attacks  upon  the  world.  The  Bear  claws 
savagely  for  a  while,  lind  then  he  becomes 
playful.  That  Is  the  time  to  be  doubly 
careful,  before  he  hugs  us  to  death. 

The  Communists  are  waving  the  olive 
branch  in  Korea  with  one  hand,  while  tbey 
unleash  a  new  attack,  this  time  against  the 
peaceful  people  of  Laos,  vrlth  the  other. 

That  is  the  tipofl. 

Truce  talks  tie  our  hands  while  they  give 
the  Reds  a  chance  to  exurt  pressure  elsewhere. 
When  will  we  ever  learn  to  assume  the  initi- 
ative and  put  them  in  tbe  position  of  trying 
to  cateh  up  with  our  moves?  That  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  keep  them  off  bfJance. 

Barly  In  the  war  I  asked  for  a  documenta- 
tion of  all  reports  of  atrocities  committed 
against  United  Nations  troops,  toward  the 
day  when  the  aggressors  will  have  to  answer 
to  world  opinion. 

The  evidence  is  piling  up.  now  that  a  few 
of  ova  men  are  being  released  from  the  prison 
camps  of  North  Korea. 

Apart  from  the  public's  anxiety  and  pro- 
test, I  note  little  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  authorities  to  press  this  Issue.  This 
apathy  disturbs  me.  There  is  tbe  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  our  Government  might 
compromise  on  this  also. 

Early  this  year  I  called  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  set  a  ICay  1  deadline  by  which  the 
Conununists  must  agree  to  truce  terms  as 
outlined  many  months  ago  by  the  United 
Nations  or  expect  step]>ed-up  pressure  by  us 
against  their  aggressloo. 


Futihennort.  X  ftntroduoed  •  rsaotutftim  to 

have  our  Government  repudiate  any  agree- 
ment made  at  Yalta  that  has  b—a  violated 
by  the  Reds.  In  other  words.  We  should 
Insist  upon  the  wltb<trawal  of  Red  troops 
from  Polaad.  and  111*  rwtoratton  oT  self-gov- 
emment  to  PoHmd  throtigh  free  and 'secret 
balloting,  among  other  natters,  as  the  basis 
of  any  peace  agreement.  ■  r  ,,r 

From  the  Katyn  Forest  to  tbe  korsan 
Peninsula,  murder  is  murder,  whether  it  la 
innicted  on  individuals,  groups,  or  aattons. 

If  we  had  had  the  character,  tlia  foresight, 
and  the  will  to  match  that  of  our  soldiers 
during  World  War  II.  our  diplomats  would 
have  made  real  progress  toward  winning  the 
peace  as  well.  Instcstf,  they  hesitated,  com- 
promised, and  ended  by  confusing  themselves 
while  our  former  aUy  took  over  nation  altar 
nation  without  firing  a  shot. 

Too  many  mistakes  indicate  not  only  a 
lack  of  Intelligence  but  a  failure  of  moral 
integrity  and  plain  courage. 

If  we  had  stood  up  to  Russia  and  for  tha 
rights  of  the  Polish  people  under  the  solemn 
commitmenU  of  tb«  Atlantic  Charter  upon 
which  we — the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  other  allied  nations- 
based  otu-  war  effort,  the  world  might  liava 
been  saved  from  the  Red  menace. 

Instead,  we  tried  to  pretend  that  honor 
had  become  outmoded  and  Impractical. 

We  closed  our  eyes  and  turned  away  while 
the  victims  of  the  Communist  terrt»  cried 
to  us.  at  least  for  moral  support. 

There  was  none. 

The  United  States  Just  couldnt  be  both- 
ered. 

While  Americans  concentrated  on  their 
personal  affairs.  Oommtmlst  imperialism 
spread  out  to  take  over  half  the  world. 

Then  came  the  explosion  in  Korea,  and 
we  coufd  not  keep  our  eyes  cloeed  any  longer. 

The  price  we  have  since  paid  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  years  to  come  in  spite  of 
any  cease  flre  or  phony  truce  or  crippled 
peace  In  Korea  Is  the  price  of  moral  failure. 

We  will  recover  our  self-respect,  which  la 
the  first  step  toward  security  and  peace,  only 
if  we  demand  right  above  wrong  In  our  own 
actions  first.  If  we  succeed  in  this,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  the  sama 
standard  of  Jivttce  in  all  our  international 
relations. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  play  tbe  RuastaQ 
game  of  wllout.  we  become  like  thenr. 

This  is  May  8.  the  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  The  American  and  Polish 
Constitution  are  close  in  time  and  related 
in  spirit. 

We  cannot  be  faithful  to  one  without  as- 
8\miing  some  responsibility  for  the  other. 

Freedom  was  bom  In  America,  but  It  Is  not 
our  exclusive  copyright.    Others  yearn  for  It, 

What  happens  to  our  brothers,  not  in  thb 
narrow  sense  of  the  family  circle,  but  to  ouf 
brothers  in  humanity,  will  happen  to  us  U 
we  abandon  them  to  tyranny. 

As  the  Polish  constitution  states,  "All  pow- 
er in  civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object  being 
the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the  state, 
the  civil  liljerty.  and  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation." 

In  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
tbe  high  faith  was  expressed  that  "All  mea 
are  created  equal." 

Not  Just  Americans,  but  all  men. 

As  Pulaski  left  his  homeland  to  fight  and 
die  for  freedom  here  because  he  knew  that 
the  struggle  for  liljerty  is  not  limited  to  one'l 
own  land,  we  also  have  an  obligation  to  help 
other  people. 

A  long  time  ago  in  this  same  hall  where 
we  meet  a  handful  of  men  spoke  the  brava 
words  that  gave  courage  to  the  colonists  and 
enabled  them,  after  a  great  effort,  to  defeat 
all  the  forces  of  the  occupying  power. 

Then,  as  now,  the  tyrant  seemed  tmbeat- 
able. 
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He  had  everything  but  the  God-given  UMh 
in  what  is  right  and  Just. 

We.  too,  like  the  earl^  patriots  who  met 
here,  must  have  moral  courage  in  today's 
light  against  communism. 

This  is  our  strongest  weapon,  but  one  that 
we  have  batn  strangely  afraid  to  tise.  Amer- 
ican policy  must  develop  more  backbone. 

Prostrate  Poland  looks  to  an  America  that 
is  powerful  in  material  things  for  the  inspir- 
ing strength  of  clear  and  confident  leader- 
ship. 

For  that  Is  what  the  Communists  fear 
most. 

The  Reds  are  worried  by  the  struggle  for 
power  that  is  going  on  inside  Rxissia.  This 
presents  us  with  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
neglect.  American  leadership  applied  In 
numy  ways  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  weakness  within  communism,  so  that 
Poland  and  otber  captive  nations  wiU  be 
treed  to  Uvs  again. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Ksw  Tonx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attmtion  of  tlie 
House  the  following  article  from  tbe  May 
1,  1953,  issue  of  the  National  Voter,  pub- 
lished by  the  League  ol  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States. 


OoieaaxasioMAL  iNVCBnesnoifs 

In  their  efforts  to  strengthen  national  se- 
curity, congressional  investigating  commit- 
tees have  arousad  grave  oonoern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  cltisens'  rlghU. 

The  Issue  is  magnified  by  the  increasing 
reliance  Congress  places  on  its  investigating 
committees.  There  is  evidehce  of  this  in  the 
rapidly  mushrooming  appropriations  for 
such  investigations.  In  the  Senate  alone, 
the  amount  has  grown  930  percent  in  10 
years. 

Three  permanent  investigating  groups  have 
attracted  the  most  attention  in  the  Nation- 
wide controversy  over  the  activities  and 
methods  of  congressional  probers.  The 
Bouse  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  are  both 
inquiring  into  communism  in  the  schools. 
The  Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Government  Operations  Conunlttee 
has  recently  been  scrutinizing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Voice  of  America. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  bongresslonal  in- 
vestigation In  the  lawmaking  process?  Tbe 
legitimate  function  of  these  inquiries  Is  to 
create  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  the  public  of  areas  in  which 
legislation  is  needed. 

They  also  serve  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  existing  laws.  The  power  to  legislate 
implies  the  right  to  InvesUgate.  In  the  past, 
abuses  unearthed  in  legislative  investiga- 
tion have  paved  the  way  for  much -needed 
remedial  legislation. 

Problems  arise,  however,  wben  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  investigations  are  not  clearly 
defined  and  when  these  are  permitted  to  spill 
over  into  areas  not  directly  related  to  law- 
making. Administration  of  the  laws  Con- 
gress passes  is  the  work  of  the  executive 
branch  of  tbe  Oovemment;  punishing  wrong- 
doers is  the  function  of  the  courts. 

Other  problems  arise  from  the  procedures 
used  by  these  committees  in  getting  and 
exposing  facts.    In  many  hearings,  the  spot- 


light Chines  on  individuals  giving  testimony. 
The  purpose  of  the  investigation  («malns  in 
the  background.  As  a  result,  the  hearing 
room  on  Capitol  Hill  too  frequently  resem- 
bles a  courtroom. 

Moreover,  the  stake  of  tbe  Individual  is 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  average 
courtroom  proceeding,  particularly  when 
charges  of  subversion  are  brought.  The 
reputation  and  career  of  the  witness  are  on 
trial.  An  order  to  appear  before  a  congres- 
sional investigation  committee  immediately 
creates  an  impression  of  wrongdoing.  The 
liberal  or  the  nonconformist  is  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  the  active  Communist  Party 
member.  Those  who  have  long  since  dls- 
allUiated  from  the  Commtmlst  Party  are  sim- 
ilarly categorised. 

Under  these  circumstances,  protection  of 
individual  rights  is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance. A  series  of  safeguards  has  been  sug- 
gested. High  on  the  list  is  tbe  proposal  that 
a  witness  be  permitted  to  bring  a  lawyer  with 
him  so  that  he  woxild  at  least  have  constant 
advice  of  an  expert.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed that  he  be  able  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  have  testified  agalxut  him,  and  to 
present  witnesses  on  his  own  t>ehalf .  A  Spe- 
cial Hoiise  8ul>comnilttee  To  Investigate  the 
Department  of  Justice,  headed  by  Represent- 
ative Kkkkxth  B.  Kxating,  of  New  York,  has 
adopted  a  oode  of  fair  procedures,  including 
these  practices. 

A  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  83,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Watnk  Mobse,  of  Oregon, 
contains  tbeee  and  many  otho-  procedural 
protections.  House  Reeolutlon  178,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Aarntni  G.  Kt.sxM,  of 
New  York,  includes  many  parallel  provisions. 
Witnesses  who  refuse  to  testify  before  the 
committees  on  the  ground  that  they  may  in- 
criminate themselves  are  offered  immunity 
from  Federal  prosecution  by  8.  606.  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  KxraovB,  Hmtr. 
Toarr,  and  Wxlct.  Even  tmder  this  pro- 
posal, tbe  question  of  protection  for  wit- 
nesses who  wish  to  withhold  the  names  of 
friends  or  associates  in  any  way  connected 
with  Communist  activity  remains  im- 
answered. 

As  the  session  advances,  measures  to  guar- 
antee the  use  of  fair  proced\ires  in  congres- 
sional hearings  continue  to  be  thown  Into 
the  legislative  hopper.  The  need  for  effec- 
tive protection  oMndlvldual  rights  is  great. 
It  should  be  possible  to  do  this  without  cur- 
tailing congressional  power  to  explore  and 
develop  new  and  more  effective  legislation. 


Protectioa  for  tiie  IbBoceat? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  Friday,  May  8, 
1953: 

To  begin  with,  under  the  heading  of  Pro- 
tection for  the  Innocent,  the  sponsors  of  the 
advertisement  state  that  refusal  to  answer 
a  question  which  might  tend  to  incriminate 
does  not  imply  guilt,  but  simply  means  that 
the  answer  might  help  put  the  witness  in 
danger  of  prosecution,  however  Innocent  he 
might  be. 

That  Is  a  deliberate  twisting  of  the  intent 
of  the  amendment,  which  was  not  designed 
and  never  has  been  held  to  mean  a  refuge 
for  the  Innocent  or  a  safeguard  against  pros- 


ecution. It  Is,  and  always  has  been,  a  privi- 
lege of  the  guilty  to  prevent  him  being  forced 
to  testify  against  himself  in  a  criminal 
action. 

Nowhere  has  there  been  any  ruling,  or 
untu  lately  any  opinion  that  in  a  nonjudi- 
cial bearing,  such  as  those  with  which  the 
Congress  is  charged  to  conduct,  that  an  in- 
nocent person  can  refuse  ta  answer  questions 
on  the  grounds  of  self-incrimination. 

Of  course  there  is  an  implication  of  guilt 
when  a  witness  refuses  to  tell  a  duly  au- 
thorized congressional  committee  whether  or 
not  he  is  or  has  been  a  Communist.  The  In- 
xux>ent  witness  cannot  fall  back  on  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  a  witness  who  does  grasp  at 
that  straw  cannot  escape  the  Inference  of 
guUt. 

Anoth«-  point  made  in  the  advertisement 
is  that  the  fifth  amendment  should  be  in- 
voked by  a  witness  "to  avoid  ijecomlng  an 
Informer  against  one's  friends."  This  Is 
probably  the  most  vicious  statement  in  the 
whole  declaration. 

The  fifth  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  at  all,  and  couldn't  conceivably 
cover  such  a  theory.  If  It  did,  there  could 
be  no  prosecution  In  our  courts  on  any 
charges.  All  a  witness  In  a  criminal  case 
would  have  to  do,  on  this  strange  theory,  is 
to  say  that  the  defendant,  whether  it  be  a 
rape  ease  or  a  simple  assault,  or  for  that 
matter  a  case  of  treason.  Is  a  friend  of  his 
and  therefore,  resort  to  tbe  fifth  amendment 
and  refuse  to  testify. 

How  far  would  our  systsm  of  Jtutioe  i»t>- 
ceed  on  that  basis?  Obviously,  it  would 
break  down  completely.  All  witnesses  would 
have  to  be  antagonistic  personally  or  they 
couldn't  be  required  to  testify.  And  If 
friendship  is  adequate  reason  for  refusing 
to  testify,  why  wouldn't  sympathy  be  equal- 
ly legitimate? 

This  whole  business  about  being  an  in- 
former is  abstu-d.  anyway.  Some  of  these 
sponsors  are  among  those  who  call  Herbert 
Phllbrlck  an  "informer"  because  he  gave 
many  years  of  hik  life  to  working  for  the  FBI 
in  counterespionage. 

Most  people  consider  Phllbrlck  a  patriot 
who  served  his  country  well,  and  that  is  Just 
what  he  U.  If  Phllbrlck  is  an  "informer," 
the  meaning  of  that  word  should  be  changed 
to  one  cotmoting  great  service  Instead  of  op- 
probrium. 

^  "Some  persons,"  the  advertisement  sUted. 
"Including  some  who  are  or  may  have  lieen 
Conununists .  seek  the  protection  of  the  fifth 
amendment  because  the  committee  denies 
them  the  constitutional  protections  of  a 
court  of  law." 

Nonsense.  Who  are  those  who  could  be 
Injiued  by  stating  that  they  are  not  Com- 
munists? What  damage  can  come  to  them? 
What  protections  of  a  court  are  denied  those 
who  could  honestly  tell  the  committee  that 
they  were  not  Communists? 

"Some  persons  may  use  the  fifth  amend- 
ment," the  advertisement  goes  on,  "because 
they  feel  a  patriotic  duty  to  reelst  Govern- 
ment snooping  into  citizens'  private  opin- 
ions." Who,  for  instance?  There  hasnt  been 
a  single  case  of  a  witness  being  asked  by 
the  committees  about  Communist  connec- 
tion without  the  committee  having  evidence 
of  such  connections. 

Of  cotuve,  the  sponsors  of  the  advertise- 
ment repeat  that  old  phrase  about  how  they 
think  Congress  has  the  right  and  duty  to 
investigate,  but  they  object  to  the  way  it  is 
being  done.  Yet  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
they  don't  want  any  investigations  at  all. 

They  might  have  a  case  if  they  could 
point  out  any  instances  in  which  innocent 
witnesses  have  been  damaged  by  appearance 
before  the  committees.  But  there  aren't  any 
cases  of  that  sort.  Actually  what  they  are 
doing  is  defending  people  who  have  been 
guilty  of  either  duplicity  or  stupidity,  whose 
activities  were  designed  to  hurt  tbe  United 
States. 


Illi' 
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9M9  DclCIBiSCfl  I^ftdCftn^' 


EXTENSION  OF  REBifARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 


TOKX 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESSNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Maw  ti.  J9S3 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renuu^.  I  include  in 
the  RscoKD  a  copy  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Senator  Ibving  M.  Ivb  at  the  fifth  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  New  York,  held  in  the  cfty 
of  New  York  last  Thursday.  May  7,  at 
which  President  Eisenhower  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

Senator  Itss  spoke  as  follows: 

Over  the  years  all  of  us,  I  am  stire,  havv 
attended  Republican  gatherlnfs  aueh  as  this 
with  i»  sense  of  deep  pride  in  our  party.  But 
I  dout>t  that  any  of  us  baa  erer  known  pride 
nuM'e  deep  or  more  stirring  than  It  Is  tonight. 

In  this  feeling  there  is  nothing  aelftsh 
«  partisan.  We  are  not  here  merely  to  cele- 
brate B  Republloan  victory  or  to  look  back 
•t  November  as  the  climax  of  onr  glory. 
'  Far  OS  November  was  not  a  culmination; 
m  ma  a  beginning — the  beginning  of  op- 
portunity. The  victory  itself  was  Important, 
yes.  But  far  n»ore  Important,  far  more  In- 
spiring, are  the  xwes  to  which  that  victory 
is  behig  put.  For  we  can  now  say,  with  con- 
fidence *nd  with  Justification,  that  !t  is 
dedicated  to  the  best  tnterasts  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Indeetf.  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Elsenhower,  that  victory  Is  dedicated  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  entire  world. 

We  rejoice  tonight  because  there  is  a  new 
Spirit  of  strength  among  freemen  every- 
where. We  rejoice  because  at  long  last  the 
fhrited  Statas  has  asserted  the  dynamic  and 
determined  leadership  for  which  the  world 
waited — and  which  the  world  bad  a  right  tp 
e«peet. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  you  will  recall, 
this  country  was  accused  of  vacillation,  of 
dlhktory  tactics,  of  dissipating  its  position 
among  nations.  We  were  charged  with  hav- 
ing a  policy  that  was  no  policy  at  all,  but 
merely  a  reaction  to  Soviet  initiative. 

Wo  longer  will  you  hear  that  kind  of  talk. 
In  less  than  4  months  we  have  shaped  a 
positive  attitude:  we  have  announced  a  posi- 
tive program  that  has  brought  renewed 
courage  to  every  free  nation  on  earth. 

This,  my  fellow  Republicans.  Is  why  we 
rejoice  tonight. 

And  we  recognize  the  need  for  contlnu- 
tny  such  leadership;  to  make  sure  that 
nothing — neither  lack  of  courage  nor  lack 
of  vision  nor  lack  of  harmony  within  our 
Tvnka — will  be  allowed  to  undermine  our 
strength.  In  the  firmness  vre  demonstrate 
ties  more  than  the  future  of  our  party.  In 
it  lies  the  future  of  manlctnd's  freedom  and 
wellbeing. 

For  today's  great  Issues  are  universaL 
Wie  American  electorate  Is  fully  aware  of 
that.  It  Is  aware  that  everything  which 
affects  a  man's  life — his  Income,  his  stand- 
ards of  llvlngr,  the  taxes  he  pays,  the  money 
available  for  his  children's  schooling — every- 
thing is  in  one  way  or  another  related  to 
world  tensions.  As  long  as  free  nations  stand 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  or  subverted  by 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  oiur  primary  prob- 
lems win  remain  universal. 

This  is  not  to  sfij  we  csm  afford  to  Ignore 
domestic  problems.  But  the  solution  of 
many  of  them — eapeclally  those  that  affect 
the  national  budget — depends  on  the  easing 
of  International  strains.  And  untU  those 
strains  are  eased,  the  first  obligation  of 
every  American,  in  or  out  of  ofOce,  U  to 
strive  for  world  peace. 


We  Republicans  and  the  Nation  are  bl( 
with  a  leader  who  has  recognized  this.  We 
Republicans  and  the  Nation  arc  blessed  with 
many  men  and  women  who  have  put  aside 
every  personal  consideration  to  Join  theur 
efforts  toward  the  attaiiunwit  of  world  se- 
curity. 

Let  this  spirit  anliaate  the  whole  Republi- 
can Party.  As  long  as  it  exists,  there  is  no 
need  to  be  concerned  about  1964  or  any  (^her 
election  year.  We  Khali  nevmr  fan  as  long 
as  our  fosU  retaalns  the  full  emancipation  of 
man. 


Federal  P 


for  Ov  OMer  Ckiseas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH0MA5  J.  LANE 

or  MAaiACBVsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0!»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  24. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolution  which  I  received 
from  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners.  Local  No.  792, 
Quincy.  Mass.;  Ne^vton  Building  Trades 
Council,  American  Federation  of  Latwr, 
Waltham,  Mass. ;  National  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Group  No.  3,  Boston.  Mass.;  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, Union  Na  838,  Salem,  Mass.: 

Whereas  It  is  ever  more  difBcult  for  tbe 
workingman  to  save  money  during  his  able 
wcriOng  years  to  assure  an  independent  old 
age:  and 

Whereas  the  present  social -seotnity  bene- 
fits are  far  from  ad»quate  in  view  of  the 
motintlng  cost  of  living,  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  the  retired  workers; 
and 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  March  10,  1»53,  did  approve  resolu- 
tions asking  Congretis  to  set  up  a  pension 
system  of  at  least  lilOO  a  month  to  every 
person  over  es  yearn  of  age  in  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  our  National  Congress  has  not 
to  this  date  acted  m  favor  of  House  bill 
1041  as  presented  bj  Congressman  Thomas 
J.  Lank,  from  Mas8a<:husetts,  on  January  6, 
1953,  which  wouM- •■)•»«  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  dire<;t  Federal  {>ension  of  at 
least  NOQ  a  month  to  all  American  citizens 
who  have  been  cIti:%As  10  years  or  over, 
to  be  prorated  accorcltng  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  on  January  8,  1933:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  go  on 
record  as  fully  supjibrtlng  said  bill  H.  R. 
1041  to  the  etid  tbat  this  bill  wiU  be  given 
an  earfy  hearing  and  give  comfort  to  the 
average  American  citizen  In  his  retirement. 


Eihcatioiial  TeleTisHW 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  a  HELLER 

or  MZW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  23.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
tremendous  growth  of  television  began 
several  years  ago  in  this  country,  most  of 
us  have  become  aware  that  not  only  does 
television  constitute  a  new  mass  medium 
of  communication  but  that  it  is  also  a 
very  powerful  medium  which  could  be 


devekiped  Into  the  most  important  edu- 
cational Instrument  ever  devised  by  man. 
Time  and  again  warnings  have  gone  out 
to  our  educators  and  educational  insU* 
tutiona.  as  well  as  to  our  political  and 
civic  leaders,  not  to  pass  up  the  oppor« 
tunitiee  presented  in  educational  t»l«- 
viskm,  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use 
of  this  wonderful  medixim  of  communi- 
cation, and  to  help  it  become  the  great- 
est teacher  of  all  times  for  young  and 
old. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  thus  far  been 
more  talk  than  action  in  this  field.  Edu- 
cational circles  and  locai  communities 
have  been  somewhat  slow  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  utHIae  the  opportimi- 
ties  presented  by  educational  televisicMX. 
On  the  whole,  I  believe,  the  lasne  la  stUl 
too  new  and  the  public  is  not  yet  familiar 
with  the  proMem.  Those  of  us  who  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  to  bring 
the  beacAts  of  educational  television  to 
our  people  can  bast  contribute  at  this 
time  by  calling  attention  to  the  problem 
and  by  arousing  public  interest. 

In  this  connection,  I  wicb  to  refer  to  a 
little  book  which  has  recently  <;oiBe  to  my 
attention  and  which  I  found  most  inter- 
esting. It  is  Vision  in  Television  by 
Hazel  Cooley.  published  by  Channel 
Press,  of  New  York.  This  UtUe  book  of 
wdy  80  pages  is  aptly  described  as  the 
beet  abbreviated  account  of  educational 
television  yet  published.  I  found  it  in- 
formative and  fascinatihg. 

The  book  deals  with  the  origins  and 
potentiaUUes  of  educational  television. 
In  a  lively  and  animated  style,  it  relates 
the  hi&torical  background  of  both  radio 
and  televisioc.  it  traces  the  reasons  why 
programing  came  to  be  what  It  is.  and  It 
analyzes  the  significance  of  television  in 
education  and  the  part  It  can  play  In  this 
field  if  permitted  to  do  so.  The  author 
feels  that  the  American  publio  has  not 
expected  enough  of  television.  At  the 
same  time,  she  propounds  the  idea  that 
a  great  challenge  faces  television,  name- 
ly, the  recovery  for  society  of  a  sense  of 
community.  She  advances  a  philosophy 
of  education  for  television  and  indicates 
how  the  individual,  the  community,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  a 
noncommercial  system  of  televisioa 
kNToadcasting. 

The  issue  of  a  supplementary  system 
to  our  already  established  commercial 
system  of  television  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  America.  More  than  a 
year  ago,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  reserved  242  channels  across 
the  country  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes.  In  so  doing,  the  Commission 
acted  with  foresight  and  truly  In  the 
public  interest.  And  yet,  there  is  little 
public  awareness  of  tbe  importance  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  FCC  or  of  the 
great  significance  of  the  gift  it  has  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  To  date, 
I  am  informed,  only  14  communities  have 
been  granted  licenses  to  construct  educa- 
tional television  stations,  since  such 
channels  were  made  available  by  the 
PCC.  and  only  11  more  applications  for 
licenses  are  pending.  Thus,  whUe  there 
is  tremendous  Interest  in  this  new  me- 
dium of  learning,  there  has  been  only  a 
minor  degree  of  progress. 

The  book  by  Miss  Cooley  was  written 
with  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  tele- 


vision ooold  mean  to  the  Nation  if  it 
were  applied  to  education  and  other  non- 
commercial purposes,  instead  of  limiting 
itself  merely  to  the  field  of  entertain- 
ment. The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
if  our  people  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  realized  what 
these  242  channels  could  mean  to  them 
and  their  children  individually  if  devot- 
ed to  educational  purposes,  a  strong  force 
of  public  opinion  would  be  unleashed  to 
get  each  of  these  242  stations  into  oper- 
ation. In  presenting  a  sound  and  con- 
centrated  analysis  of  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  confronting  otn:  people 
today,  the  author  feels  that  it  is  now  or 
never  for  educational  television. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  about  the  au- 
thor. A  native  of  Springfield.  Mass.. 
Hazel  Cooley  has  studied  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research  in  New  York.  She  started 
her  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Spring- 
field RepubUcan.  later  held  a  position  as 
editor  with  the  New  York  book  publish- 
ing firm  Covici-Friede.  During  World 
War  n  she  did  public-relations  work  for 
the  civilian -defense  organization  in  New 
York,  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  the 
Special  Services  of  the  Army,  and  others. 
She  has  lectured  before  women's  groups, 
conducted  radio  programs,  has  written 
short  stories,  articles,  and  book  reviews, 
and  has  taken  an  active  toterest  in  com- 
munity planning.  Her  book  Vision  in 
Television  was  published  in  the  fall  of 
1952. 

This  little  book  is  a  great  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  a  vital  issue  and  its 
author  deserves  commendation  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  for  helping  to  clarify  the 
issue  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  was  published  in 
Life  Magazine  in  its  issue  of  April  20. 
1953.  under  the  title  TV  Can  Be  Educa- 
tional. Too.  I  am  placing  this  editorial 
In  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 

TV  Cam  Bz  Bducaiidnai.,  Too 

Station  KUHT-TV.  which  belongs  to  the 
Unlvenlty  of  Houston  and  the  flourishing 
Texas  eommimlty  it  serves.  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  nonconunercial  educational  telecast- 
ing this  week.  Educational  TV  is  hardly 
brand  new  in  the  United  States,  but  a  non- 
oommercial  station  operating  on  an  educa- 
tional license  is  something  that  has  never 
existed  before  in  our  history.  We.  therefore, 
congratulate  Houstonians  In  particular  and 
Tezans  in  general  on  setting  what  we  be- 
lieve, and  certainly  hope,  yrill  become  a  na- 
tionwide trend. 

One  year  ago  this  month  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  reserved  243  chan- 
nels across  the  cotmtry  for  noncommercial 
educational  TV.  It  did  so  despite  commer- 
cial telecasters  who  branded  the  Commis- 
alon's  action  as  a  "waste  of  precious  spec- 
trum space."  But  such  philanthropists  as 
the  Ford  PoundaUon  did  not  consider  the 
action  wasteful:  on  the  contrary,  they 
thought  It  so  worth  getting  behind  that  they 
peeled  off  S5  miUlon  Just  to  help  educational 
TV  And  ito  feet.  The  342  channels  were  re- 
served unUl  June  2  of  this  year. 

There  Is.  of  course,  more  to  educational 
TV  than  merely  getting  a  channel,  and  a 
blessing,  from  the  FOC.  Minimum  cost  of 
buUding  a  TV  sUtion  is  about  $"50,000.  and 
alxjut  another  $150,000  is  needed  to  »w«««--«»^ 
It  for  a  year.  Finally — and  perhaps  most  dif- 
ficult of  all — suitable  programs  must  be  de- 
vised to  keep  the  sUtion  going. 


■ducatlonal  T7  Is  now  being  fostered  and 
fou^t  for  at  the  local  level  on  a  sort  of  cul- 
tural community  chest  basis.  CoUeges  and 
unlverslUes,  museums,  rellgloas  groups,  edu- 
cational authorities,  farsighted  Indintrial- 
ista  and  people  of  good  wlU  led  by  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  EducaUonal 
TV  are  Joining  together  in  our  historic  and 
admirable  spirit  of  bam  raising. 

The  Ftord  Foundation's  fund  for  sdult  edu- 
cation has  helped  mighUly  through  its  of- 
fer to  put  up  $1  for  every  $3  a  station  raises 
on  Its  own.  The  fund  has  also  given  $1.5 
mUllon  for  a  program  exchange  center,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  educational  stations  to 
trade  TV  films;  If  Cal  Tech  makes  a  picture 
on  atomic  science  and  Harvard  makes  a  i^c- 
tun  on  Oreek  tragedy,  they  wUl  be  able  to 
swap.  If  enout^h  sUtions  get  under  way  to 
show  how  good  educational  TV  can  be.  State 
legislators  should  soon  be  Itnocking  each 
other  down  to  get  \n  on  the  act. 

Just  how  good  can  educational  TV  be? 
WeU.  in  Its  classroom  phase  we  know  from 
the  audio- vUual  work  now  being  done  in 
over  100  coUeges  and  uiUversiUes.  5  medi- 
cal schools  and  SO  school  systems — as  well 
as  In  our  Armed  Forces — that  TV  can  be  a 
marveloxialy  effective  mass  instruction  me- 
dium. Houston's  president.  Dr.  W.  W.  Kem- 
merer.  figures  that  once  KUHT  has  hit  its 
fuU  stride,  the  university  can  save  some  $10 
million  on  physical  plant,  like  more  class- 
rooms,  that   it   won't   have   to   buUd. 

In  the  cultural  field  the  possibilities  of 
aharing  and  eqmunding  great  music.  Utera- 
ture.  and  art  should  be  limitless.  Iowa  State 
College's  EtaUon  WOI-TV  at  Ames  has  been 
proving  for  the  past  3  years  that  public 
benefit  programs — how  to  prune  a  tree.  **^ft 
care  of  anemic  pigs,  set  broken  bones,  put  up 
chowchow — can  draw  huge  and  loyal  au- 
diences. Probably  the  most  spectacular  work 
WOI  does  is  in  wliat  might  be  called  its  sUce- 
of-llfe  department:  that  is,  telecasting  a 
town  meeting  during  a  dingdong  fight  over 
public  funds  Just  before  the  commimlty  goes 
to  the  polls  about  it.  Anybody  who  saw 
Jake  Malik  or  the  Kefauver  hearings  or  last 
summer's  poUtlcal  convenUons  Icnows  what 
we  mean  by  slice  of  life  on  a  national  scale. 
WeU.  local  slices  can  be  fun.  too. 

Is  there  an  adequate  audience  for  educa- 
tional TV?  This  question  scarcely  deserves 
*D  answer.  The  old  commercial  telecasters' 
shrugging  excuse  of  "simply  giving  the  public 
what  it  wants"  is  as  dead  as  dniids.  In 
1930  WilUam  Paley,  then  president  of  CBS. 
had  the  eccentric  notion  of  broadcasting  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  concerts  over  his 
network  every  Simday.  Colleagues  assxired 
him  that  there  was  no  audience  for  it.  Paley 
said  he  would  create  one.  and  he  did.  Thanks 
to  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  competitors 
forced  to  follow  his  lead,  phonograph  records 
of  good  music  now  are  gradually  overhauling 
the  sale  of  popular  music  platters  In  this 
country,  and  in  1951  Americans  bought  more 
tickets  to  s3rmphony  concerts  than  they  did 
to  baseball  games. 

The  hunger  of  our  cltinnry  for  cnltxne 
and  self-improvement  has  always  been 
grossly  underestimated:  the  ntimber  of 
Americans  who  would  rather  learn  a  little 
something  than  receive  a  sample  tube  of 
shaving  cream  is  absolutely  colossal. 

So  far.  in  addition  to  Houston,  only  13 
communities  have  been  granted  statlon- 
bulldlng  permits  by  the  FCX;.  and  11  more 
applications  are  pending.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  7  of  the  last  12  months  were 
spent  by  our  people  in  electing  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  PCC  should  extend 
the  reserve  period  for  the  educational  chan- 
nels<  Who  could  adequately  get  behind 
building  noncommercial  TV  stations  when 
our  entire  Government  virtuaUy  ground  to  a 
halt  for  at  least  half  of  1952? 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Bdxicational  Tele- 
vision, which  qieaks  for  educators,  will  sub- 
mit a  petition  for  extension,  and  the  FCC 
should  grant  it.    Our  largest  dttes  shoxUd 


be  given  another  year,  oar  medlima-claed 
cities  another  3  years,  and  our  smaU  com- 
mimities  another  10.  If  need  be.  Educa- 
tional TV  dceerves  and  must  have  the  beet 
break  we  can  give  It. 


SUteac^  •■  tke  Si 
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V     EZTEaVSION  OP  RQCARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  rEMNSTI.VAHIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  r«narks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  made  by 
me  on  the  Simpson  bill.  H.  R.  4294,  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
May  12,  1953: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  living  In  a  time  of 
crisU.  No  sooner  is  one  war  finished  than 
we  seem  forced  into  the  preparation  for  the 
next  one.  During  war  pwtroleum  products 
constitute  more  than  half  of  the  total  ship- 
ments to  tbe  mmtary  forces.  Hence,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  assured  sources  ot 
supply  be  available  in  this  Nation  where  they 
would  be  accessible  to  our  forces  In  event  we 
were  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  war. 

The  oU  Industry  feels  that  a  dist\irblng 
situaU<m  will  arise  when  excessive  Imports 
cut  down  the  daUy  aUowable  producUon  by 
the  domestic  Industry.  The*  oU  Industry  In 
the  United  States  of  America  has  alwajrs  felt 
that  iU  patriotic  duty  is  to  have  a  completely 
adeqiute  reserve  of  fxtxluctive  capacity  In 
case  of  emergency.  KxcessiTe  imporU  inter- 
fere with  explcvatlon  and  develc^unentt 
equipment  is  idle  and  the  ctirrent  rate  of 
drUling  is  below  that  necessary  to  achieve  vhe 
requirements  set  to  meet  defense  gnula. 

The  long-range  look  at  petroleimi  supply 
enforces  the  idea  that  new  supplies  would 
not  be  immediately  avaUable  in  event  an 
emergency  arises.  It  takes  years  to  find  geo- 
logical prospects,  to  complete  leasing  ar- 
rangementa.  to  driU  ezplorat(M7  wells  and 
to  devdt^  oUllelda. 

Certain  sectors  of  the  petroletmi  Industry 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  current  In- 
cenUves  encouraging  the  exploration  aiMl 
development  of  exude  petroleum  are  being 
tuidermlned  by  excessive  Importa.  Many  do- 
mestic producers  are  anxious  to  retain  the 
import  tax  on  petroleum  as  an  expression  ot 
the  policy  that  domestic  production  is  al- 
ways to  be  given  priority. 

One  phase  of  this  oompUcated  situation 
in  which  I  am  particularly  li;terested  is  the 
importation  of  residual  futi  ott  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  coal  industry — one  of  the  basic 
industries  of  my  State — and  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  The  following  is  the  amount 
of  residual  oU  imported  from  1916-19S2: 
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126.964.000 

I  want  to  call  to  tbe  attenticm  of  the  com- 
mittee that  each  ton  of  coal  is  equivalent  in 
energy  value  to  4.167  barrels  of  residual  oil. 
The  1953  importation  theref<ve  represents 
the  equivalent  loss  of  some  31  nillll<»i  tons 
of  coal. 

Cumulatively,  the  volume  of  fuel  oil  Im- 
ported amounts  to  the  staggering  figure  of 
592390,000  barrels  for  the  7  years  since  1946. 
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EKpreasing  the  uune  amount  of  oil  in  equivft- 
lent  tons  of  bltxunlnous  coal  we  arrive  at  tbe 
stupendous  figure  at  142,163,000  tons  of  coal 
wblcb  remained  unmlned  or  unutilized. 

The  price  of  coal  has  varied  from  $3.44  In 
1M6  to  $4-95  In  1952.  The  cumulative  total 
of  revenue  loss  In  the  7  years  amounts  to 
$671,067,000.  In  tbe  overall  total  of  our  na- 
tional product  this  amounts  to  only  about 
0.25  percent,  yet  In  the  overall  plctxu-e  of 
the  bituminous  coal  It  Is  a  very  substantial 
percentage. 

Expressing  tbe  same  unmlned  total  of  eoal 
displaced  by  the  residual  fuel-oil  Imports, 
one  can  say  that  the  aggregate  loss  of  man- 
days  for  tbe  same  period  of  7  years  amounts 
to  21,086.000  days.  This  is  predicated  on 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  median  number  of  tons 
mined  per  day  per  man  averaged  6.30  to  7.24 
tons  for  the  period. 

The  loss  of  these  man-days  is  simply  due  - 
to  tbe  fact  that  coal  mines  are  being  closed 
down  for  lack  erf  markets  due  to  the  excessive 
Importation  of  fuel  olL  Thus,  tbe  National 
Coal  Association  has  reported  within  the  last 
few  days  that  many  mines  have  closed  with- 
in recent  weeks  In  such  coal -producing 
States  as  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  alone  reports  that  14,100  less 
men  were  employed  at  the  mines  In  Decem- 
ber 1952  than  In  December  1951.  Recent 
closings  deprived  6,841  men  of  tbelr  Job* 
In  and  around  tbe  mines. 

On  an  overall  basis  the  cumulative  ooal 
production  from  January  1-Pebruary  7.  1953. 
amounts  to  47,810.000  tons  as  compared  to 
62,297.000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period 
In  1952,  a  significant  decrease  of  14387,000 
tons,  or  23.7  percent. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  tbe  bitu- 
minous coal  miner  since  1946  has  fluctuated 
from  $1.40  to  $3.35.  Tbe  aggregate  loss  of 
wages  for  the  coal  not  mined  or  displaced  by 
oil  during  1952  amounts  to  $75,744,000,  or  a 
cumulative  total  of  $335,992,000  since  1946. 

Railroads  transport  approximately  83  per- 
cent of  all  coal  produced  so  that  the  rail- 
roads did  not  carry  25.289.000  tons  of  ooal 
not  produced  due  to  displacement  by  oU. 
Since  1946  this  loss  has  amounted  to  119,- 
317,000  tons.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  estimated  that  tbe  average 
railroad  freight  rate  per  ton  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1952  was  $3.40.  By  mathe- 
matical calculation  tbe  revenue  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  railroads  during  1952  amounted 
to  $85,983,000.  The  cxunulatlve  total  since 
1946  Is  $358,346,000. 

Since  from  figures  generally  acceptable  to 
tbe  ICC,  labor  receives  about  48.2  cents  out 
of  each  railroad  revenue  dollar,  another  sim- 
ple mathematical  calculation  reveals  that 
the  railroad  labor  took  approximately  $41 V^ 
million  of  the  total  transpc^^atlon  loss  re- 
sulting from  Imported  residual's  displace- 
ment of  coal. 

The  Government  shares  In  the  monetary 
loss,  since  It  failed  to  receive  such  corporate 
and  individual  tax  as  the  rallrofuls  and  rail- 
road labor  lost  Income  might  develop.  An- 
other aspect  of  the  Government's  loss  is  the 
fact  that  on  31  million  tons  of  coal  during 
1952  there  would  have  accrued  $1,240,000 
revenue  from  the  United  States  4-cent-per- 
ton  transp<x-tatlon  tax.  What  other  tax 
losses  there  are  on  a  State  and  local  level 
bave  not  yet  been  assessed. 

Now,  these  figures  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  to  me  they  are,  as  It  affects  my 
State,  alarming.  In  view  of  the  contention 
by  the  coal  and  Independent  oil  producers 
that  residual  oil  Imports  are  becoming  ex- 
cessive and  that  such  Imports  are  having 
deleterious  effects  on  the  fuel  Industry  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  Tbe  coal  Industry  of  my  State  has 
voiced  complaints  of  Injiu^  and  demands 
that  swift  congressional  action  be  taken  to 
adjxist  this  situation  and  afford  them  some 
relief,  so  my  very  good  and  able  friend  and 


colleague.  Representative  Richako  M.  Sncp- 
aoM,  recognising  the  devastating  effect  upoa 
tbe  coal  Industry  of  Pennsylvania  and  tbe  In- 
dependent oil  producers  of  the  Nation,  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  4294.  I  trust  the  committee  wUl 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill  and 
report  it  without  changes  so  that  it  can  be 
fully  and  carefully  debated  by  the  House. 

It  Is  my  opinion  the  Amerlcau  people  ara 
not  informed  as  to  what  Is  happening,  par- 
ticularly to  the  coal  and  oil  Indiistry  of  this 
Nation — basic  Indxistrles  upon  which  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  dependent.  I  deeply 
sympathize  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world:  however.  It  is 
about  time  we  look  at  conditions  In  our  own 
backyard.  They  should  be  our  first  concern. 
This  legislation  should  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  how  it  affects  tbe  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  tbe  Nation. 


Tke  WroBf  Place  T«  Cat 
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EXTENSION  OP  RQHARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHTTsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  24. 1953 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
tbe  following  : 

Boston,  Uass:,  May  7.  1953. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAS  Sa:  Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  a 
resolution  that  was  adopted  at  the  55th 
annual  convention  of  tbe  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Carpenters  on  April  11  and 
12,  1953. 

We  feel  that  H.  R.  1041  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  It 
favorable  consideration. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Yovus  very  truly, 

HaaoLO  Cabbamtt. 

Secretary. 

RasoLunoif  4 

Whereas  It  Is  ever  more  difficult  for  the 
worklngman  to  save  money  during  his  able 
working  years  to  assure  an  Independent  old 
age;  and 

Whereas  the  present  social-seciirlty  bene- 
fits are  far  from  adequate  in  view  of  tbe 
mounting  =oet  of  living  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  tbe  retired  worker; 
and 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  House  and 
Senate  on  March  10,  1953,  did  app>rove  reso- 
lutions asking  Congress  to  set  up  a  pension 
system  of  at  least  $100  a  month  to  every 
person  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  our  National  Congress  has  not  to 
this  date  acted  in  favor  of  House  bill  H.  R. 
1041  as  presented  by  Congressman  Thomas 
J.  Lanx,  from  Massachusetts,  on  January  6, 
1953,  which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  direct  Pederal  pension  of 
at  least  $100  a  month  to  all  American  cit- 
izens who  have  been  citizens  10  years  or 
over,  to  be  prorated  according  to  the  cost  of 
living  as  on  January  3,  1953:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  this  ICassachiisetts  State 
Council  of  Carpenters  In  Boston  assembled 
go  on  record  as  fully  supporting  said  bill 
(H.  R.  1041)  to  the  end  that  this  bill  will  be 
given  an  early  hearing,  and  give  comfort  to 
the  average  American  citizen  In  bis  retire- 
ment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB3 

Tuesday.  May  12.  19S3 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  asset  we  have  is  our  youth. 
Nothing  is  more  Important  to  the  future 
of  this  great  country  than  to  see  that 
our  youth  are  properly  trained,  that 
their  talents  are  developed,  and  that 
every  educational  opportunity  possible 
Is  afforded  them  so  that  they  may  de- 
velop into  real  leaders  of  the  future. 

I  know  of  no  program  that  is  doingr 
more  to  effectively  develop  our  youth 
than  that  of  vocational  education,  and 
I  desire  to  include  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Page  News 
and  Courier,  Luray.  Va..  on  May  7.  1»63. 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body: 

Thi  Wbonc  Place  To  Cirr 

It  Is  said  that  the  reason  the  Federal 
budget  cannot  be  trimmed  is  that  everyone 
is  for  a  cut  until  personal  interests  are 
effected.  Since  there  are  ISO  mUUon  per> 
sonal  Interesto  It  Is  indeed  a  difficult  task. 

Personal  interest  is  the  prime  force  in  most 
personalities.  People  are  that  way.  They 
are  made  that  way  because  they  have  been 
victims  of  injustices  and  inequities  in  the 
past  which  cause  them  to  fight  every  Inch 
of  the  way  for  what  they  believe  to  be  right- 
fully theirs. 

For  example,  tbe  propoaed  Elsenhower 
budget  would  cut  25  percent  from  vocational 
training  in  1953.  It  U  proposed  to  cut  the 
present  $18,673,261  figure  to  $14,048,840. 
This  sum.  distributed  among  States  as  Fed- 
eral aid,  has  meant  some  $400,000  annually 
to  Virginia.  If  cut  25  percent  It  will  mean  a 
drastic  curtaUment  In  this  most  Important 
field  and  will  affect  every  rural  community 
and  school  district. 

Big  Industrial  SUtes,  of  course,  care  very 
little  about  support  for  vocational  training. 
They  have  had  it  for  many  years  either  spon- 
sored by  industry  which  pays  vast  sunu  in 
local  Uxes  or  provided  through  the  local 
governments  which  are  tbe  recipienU  of 
these  taxes.  Therefore  rural  communities 
such  as  ours  can  expect  little  help  from  thesa 
centers  which  are  likewise  out  for  "personal 
InteresU." 

But  tbe  Incongruous  slant  on  this  propoaed 
cut  is  that  we  are  spending  $49,807,417 
for  training  some  16.278  foreigners  as  com- 
pared to  $26,408,383  for  training  8.185.9M 
Americans.  We  now  propose  to  cut  tbe 
home  figure  to  $14.048340  and  make  no 
mention  of  cutting  the  foreign  aid  which  Is 
more  than  three  times  as  much  for  one- 
twentieth  as  many  people.  ^ 

These  are  the  things  which  make  people 
fight  every  Inch  of  the  way  in  opposition  to 
budget  cuts.  When  Injustices  and  inequities 
are  wiped  out  there  will  be  more  public 
cooperation. 

In  the  meanwhile  It  Is  vlUl  to  rxiral  Amer- 
ica to  oppose  tbe  proposed  Elsenhower  cut 
In  vocational  training.  This  training  has 
become  an  tiutitutlon  of  great  worth  and 
Instead  of  being  curtailed,  should  be  ex- 
panded. Ninety,  percent  of  rural  graduates 
still  go  direct  to  the  farm  or  into  business 
after  high  school.  Vocational  training  In 
many  instances  is  the  means  to  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  remunerative  career.  If  cxir- 
talled  It  places  an  unjtistified  bwden 
on  the  American  people  In  far  greater  pro- 
portions than  tbe  advantage  of  a  budget  cut. 
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Apprenticeship  Is  Just  as  valuable  today 
as  ever.  With  tbe  tremendous  growth  of 
mechanised  fanning,  the  Intricacies  of  mar- 
keting, the  complexity  of  Industrial  proc- 
esses, and  the  development  of  scientific  ap- 
proaches to  all  walks  of  life — it  is  absurd 
that  a  cut  affecting  such  a  vital  matter  be 
considered,  much  less  adopted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  representatives 
of  the  commonwealth  will  come  to  the  front 
and  oppose  this  cut  in  vocational  training. 
We  want  economy  but  we  dont  want  It  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  vital  Institution  which 
affects  tbe  dally  lives  of  all.  Our  suggestion 
Is  that  $4  mllUon  be  cut  off  the  $40307,417 
In  foreign  aid  and  the  vocational  budlget  re- 
stored to  Its  original  figiue.  The  total  will 
mean  no  more  taxes  and  it  will  be  infinitely 
more  productive.  If  the  foreigners  get 
peeved  U'a  O.  K.  by  ua. 


Lookiaf  to  tke  Fatv* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTAVa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  13.  19S3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  Inc.,  before  the  first  annual 
conference  on  business  problems,  under 
the  auspices  of  Morris  Harvey  College, 
and  WCHS,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  May 
6,  1953. 

Ther  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoeo, 
as  follows: 

LOOKIMO    TO   TKX    FOTOBB 

(Address  by  George  J.  Burger) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
thank  tbe  sponsors  of  your  first  annual  con- 
ference on  business  problems,  and  speaking 
for  the  nationwide  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Bxisiness, 
all  Independent  bxisiness  and  professional 
men.  and  also  for  our  executive  officers,  I  con- 
sider this  quite  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
be  given  this  opportunity  to  make  my  re* 
marks. 

Whatever  views  are  stated  by  me  are  not  of 
my  own  choosing,  but  are  the  direct  instruc- 
tions of  our  nationwide  membership  through 
their  regular  registered  vote  on  major  eco- 
nomic questions,  and  the  results  of  their 
votes  are  conveyed  directly  to  the  respective 
Members  of  Congrees. 

We  hold  paramount,  as  our  objective  In 
protecting  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
people  we  represent — Independent  business 
of  this  Nation — that  If  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  to  remain  within  our  economy, 
and  through  this  be  beneficial  not  alone  to 
the  American  public  but  likewise  to  both 
big  and  small  business,  then  there  must  be 
sincere  consistent  action  on  tbe  part  of  our 
Federal  Government  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  States  also  have  an 
obligation  In  this  respect. 

I  said  before  tbe  Small  Business  Committee 
of  the  House,  I  believe  in  1948.  that  in  my 
opinion,  covering  the  Nation  regxilarly  In- 
terviewing all  types  of  businessmen,  that  I 
found  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  more 
rampant  today  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  This  statement  baa 
never  been  chaUenged. 

I  note  that  the  subject  assigned  for  me  to 
talk  on  is  Looking  to  the  Future.    X  think 


It  is  a  very,  very  timely  and  important  sub- 
ject to  discuss  due  to  the  worldwide  situa- 
tion, particularly  as  It  applies  to  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  what  might  be  termed  the 
"Lady  Bountiful"  action  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  Government  officials  with  respect  to 
the  domestic  economy  of  our  allies  through- 
out the  world.  I  think  we  had  better  insti- 
tute a  program  of  "Stop.  look,  and  listen"  be- 
fore we  find  ourselves.  Instead  of  "Looking 
to  the  future"  looking  backward  as  to  what 
happened  to  our  business. 

I  tnist  you  will  bear  with  me  on  a  sub- 
ject which  some  leading  columnists  have 
stated  Is  a  cold  subject  to  speak  or  write  on — 
The  Antitrust  Laws — as  some  people  bave 
often  remarked,  and  I  have  heard  them  my- 
self "What  do  I  care  what  my  company  does 
so  long  as  I  regularly  get  my  dividends." 
Would  It  be  that  this  Is  the  feeling  In  the 
minds  at  many?  And  If  this  theory  should 
carry  on  we  will  end  up  In  the  same  posi- 
tion as  many  European  nations  face  today — 
In  reality  banlcrupt — because  free  competi- 
tion as  we  know  It.  and  as  our  Founding 
Fathers  desired  It  to  be,  never  existed  In 
many  of  these  foreign  nations. 

When  the  Sherman  Act  was  constituted  In 
or  around  1890,  and  added  thereto  In  follow- 
ing years  tbrotigb  the  Clayton  Act  and  tbe 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  these  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Ccmgress  for  specific  definite 
purposes.  They  were  not  established  to 
deny  the  right  to  the  efficient  nor  to  retard 
progress,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  promote 
progress  and  to  protect  efficiency. 

It  Is  interesting  to  find  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  late 
as  Febr\iary  1947,  what  bias  taken  place  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
on  these  antitrust  laws.  We  were  told  at  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Senate  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  on  February  13,  1947,  by  the 
then  ranking  top  official  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  tbe  Department  of  Justice  that 
for  35  years  or  more  the  administrations  had 
merely  given  lipservlce  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  He  also  advised  the 
Senate  committee  that  tbe  Judges  were  re- 
luctant to  inflict  Jail  sentences  on  continual 
offenders  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  fact  he 
went  on  with  most  startling  Information  and 
for  the  first  time  we  in  small  business  and 
others  were  acquainted  with  the  falliue  of 
the  administration  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  Congress.  We  accepted  that 
challenge — not  solely  in  the  Interest  (tf  our 
own  Independent  businesses,  but  for  all 
businesses — Insisting  that  a  different  pro- 
gram and  policies  of  administration  be  car- 
ried out  so  that  we  could  look  to  the  future 
and  not  find  ourselves  looking  backward. 

It's  an  alarming  situation  that  we  find 
in  many  of  the  major  industries  today, 
three  or  four  large  factors  dominating  that 
Industry  or  those  industries.  What  does 
this  result  in — and  no  one  Imows  It  better 
than  the  executive  ofllcers  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  as  we 
have  reasons  to  review  many  new  cases 
placed  before  us  for  relief  under  alleged 
violations  of  these  antitrust  laws — when  we 
attempt  to  bring  relief  we  are  told  In  most 
cases  "dont  disclose  the  source,"  as  the 
Informants  are  fearful  of  repercussions  from 
their  suppliers.  It's  not  a  very  bright  f  utiu-e 
for  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Recently  there  was  a  major  economic 
question  brought  before  the  Congress.  I  am 
sure  that  many  here  In  the  audience  bave 
been  aware  of  that  economic  proposal  com- 
monly known  as  tbe  "baslng-polnt  legisla- 
tion" which  was  In  reality  a  price-fixing 
arrangement  on  cement,  steel,  etc.,  in  sales 
zoning  of  the  country.  This  legislation 
was  extensively  debated  in  the  Congress  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  the  legislation  was 
voted  by  the  Congress  and  then  vetoed  by 
the  President.  It  Is  up  again  now  for  con- 
sideration In  the  present  Congress,  and  we, 
vitally  Interested  in  the  tree  enterprise  sys- 


tem, could  never  see  any  need  for  the  legis- 
lation as  there  Is  now  law  In  the  land,  and 
we  have  publicly  so  stated  before  congres- 
sional committees,  which  would  prevent  any 
seller  from  selling  his  merchandise  f.  o.  b. 
plant  or  f.  o.  b.  destination,  provided  that 
was  tbe  universal  sales  policy  of  that  busi- 
ness. Time  would  not  permit  me  to  go  Into 
the  ramifications  of  tills  major  economic 
question,  but  as  I  stated  above,  speaking  for 
this  association,  this  Is  the  simple  under- 
standing as  to  what  a  supplier  may  do  or 
may  not  do,  and  this  statement  also  was 
never  challenged  by  any  member  of  the  con- 
gressional committees  before  which  '1  ap- 
peared and  gave  testimony. 

On  this  subject.  I  entered  into  extensive 
correspondence  with  leaders  of  a  steel  cor- 
poration, one  of  their  principal  spokesmen, 
and  it's  Interesting  to  note  In  his  letter  to 
me  of  May  24.  1950.  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  you,  yourself,  have  put 
your  finger  on  the  difficulty  when  you  say: 
•I  find  nothing  In  the  laws — the  Sherman 
Act  or  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  that  will 
prevent  your  company  or  any  other  company 
from  carrying  out  a  sales  policy  which  la 
yoxir  own  exclusive  sales  policy  to  meet  com- 
petitive conditions.' "  "ibis  in  Itself  Is  an 
indication  that  the  purpose  of  tbe  proposed 
legislation  was  not  needed  If  all  factors  with- 
in Indxistry  would  pay  heed  to  tbe  basic 
antitnist  laws. 

Let  me  warn  the  audience  there  Is  pending 
now  in  the  Congress  a  very  diplomatic  piece 
of  legislation  that  looks  simple  In  Itself  but 
cotild  l>e  very  dangerous  if  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  In  simple  words  Is  pro- 
viding a  defense  "meeting  compeUtion  in 
good  faith."  This  would  be  the  cry  of  many 
giving  preferred  prices  to  a  few  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  tislng  as  a  defense  "meeting 
competition  In  good  faith."  This  is  an 
added  move  to  overcome  the  veto  of  the 
baslng-polnt  legislation  and  some  other  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Apparently  concentration  In  Industry 
must  be  of  some  concern,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  heads  of  these  giant  corporations.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  had  what  they  call  a  busi- 
ness advisory  group  which  meets  with  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  once  a  year  or  there- 
about, at  which  time  they  present  to  him 
the  combined  thinking  of  the  group,  and 
generally  the  press  gives  tremendous  pub- 
licity to  these  reports.  I  believe  there  are 
one-hundred-and-sixty-some-odd  top  busi- 
ness leaders  members  of  this  advisory  group 
and  it  will  be  found  at  different  times  they 
have  made  recommendations  for  ( 1 )  modifi- 
cation of  the  antitrust  laws,  or  suspending 
them;  (2)  more  recently,  setting  up  a  con- 
ference section  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
so  that  these  business  leaders  could  know 
how  to  set  their  policies  as  they  remarked, 
their  own  legal  cotmsel  has  had  difficulty  In 
understanding  the  complexity  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

We  answered  this  statement  by  saying  that 
these  large  concerns  are  amply  fortified  with 
most  competent  legal  counsel  who  must  in- 
form these  business  leaders  what  they  may 
do  and  what  they  may  not  do.  and  apptu^ntly 
these  leaders  take  It  upon  themselves  to  fol- 
low a  different  course  and  then  tbey  find 
themselves  in  Jeopardy. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  recent  rec- 
ommendation for  setting  up  a  conference 
section  in  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  car- 
ried out.  This  would,  sooner  or  later,  elim- 
inate the  need  for  high  competent  legal  au- 
thorities to  these  leading  industrialists  and 
how  long  do  you  think  the  legal  profession 
vrould  tolerate  someone  cutting  in  on  their 
business? 

On  this  subject,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  highest  authorities  In  the 
financial  world,  a  nationally  known  figtire. 
when  I  had  seen  fit  to  critltclze  the  report 
and  recommendations  ot  this  business  ad- 
visory committee,  wrote  me  under  date  of 
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November  7,  1950,  "We  are  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  point  you  have  raised  with  re- 
gard to  enforcement  at  the  antttnwt  lavs, 
as  very  briefly  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  last  Tuesday.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
la  a  matter  of  very  great  economic  and  politi- 
cal Importance,  that  U  receiving  all  too  little 
attention  at  the  present  time."  Is  this  an 
indication,  from  a  high  authority  whom  the 
speaker  had  never  met  until  after  receipt  of 
the  letter  which  I  quoted  above,  that  he, 
too.  is  concerned  about  the  developments 
within  our  own  economy?  Can  we  look  to 
the  future  under  these  conditions?  I  an- 
swer "No";  there  is  no  futitfe  until  a  change 
is  made  for  the  better. 

Within  the  past  month  or  two  a  very  Im- 
portant appointment  was  made  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
first  as  a  member  and  then  within  a  few 
days  made  its  Chairman.  In  this  respect  my 
renuurks  must  not  be  considered  as  any  per- 
sonal attack  on  the  gentleman  so  honored 
with  this  high  position,  but  we  asked  for  the 
privilege  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  give  testimony  in  op- 
{KMtltlon  to  his  appointment  and  in  our  tes- 
timony we  asked.  "How  can  he  rightfully 
serve  two  masters?"  as  from  his  own  record 
in  the  legal  profession  be  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  case  for  13  years  in  attempting  to 
delay  the  enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  He  was  duty-bound  to  represent 
his  clients  to  take  every  action  within  his 
means  to  render  service  to  his  clients.  We 
admit  we  are  much  concerned  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  high  position  in  the  anti- 
trust agency,  and  we  hope  for  the  good  of 
our  economy  that  our  worry  and  concern  will 
be  found  unwarranted.  I  do  know  when  the 
nominee  was  questioned  by  members  of  the 
coounlttee,  in  view  of  the  many  cases  he  rep- 
resented before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion he  said  he  would  disassociate  himself 
iTom  any  of  these  cases  which  wo\ild  come 
up  before  the  Commission,  to  which  state- 
ment one  of  the  Senator  members  of  the 
conunlttee  then  remarked,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  cases  which  the  nominee  had  rep- 
resented before  the  Commission,  "I  am  afraid 
that  you  might  be  on  a  vacation  almost  per- 
manently down  there." 

Irrespective  of  oxir  concern  as  we  review 
the  situation  on  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  enforce  the  laws  which  apply  to 
our  overall  economy,  we  believe  there  is  an- 
other serious  threat  to  looking  to  the  future, 
and  I  am  referring  to  the  necessity  for  the 
administration  to  take  action  for  a  strong 
and  adequate  United  States  tariff  system. 
I  say  this  as  more  than  4  million  independ- 
ent biisiness  firms  of  America  who  furnish 
the  majority  of  the  American  employment 
face  a  most  serious  situation  because  of  a 
_^weak  and  vacillating  tariff  program.  Strong 
'tariff  laws  are  the  only  protection  they  have 
against  competition  from  foreign  moncq>o- 
lles  and  cartels  producing  with  cheap  labor. 
Tou  must  remember  that  In  many  European 
nations  they  legaliae  monopolies  and  car- 
tels, indirectly  promoting  communism. 

On  this  score  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  recently  saw  fit  to 
make  its  position  known  on  the  need  for  a 
strong  and  adequate  tariff  system  with  half 
page  advertisements  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Chicago  Tribime.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  advise  this  audience 
that  the  constructive  action  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  was  wel- 
comed  by  many  industries  throughout  the 
Nation,  believing  in  the  importance  of  the 
message.  The  respective  industries  have 
seen  fit  to  reproduce  the  message  in  the 
various  dailies  in  their  localities  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Federal  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  I  think  it  is  well  to  quote  soma 
of  the  captions  that  appeared  in  that  ad: 

"Today  immediate  action  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect what  Is  yours." 

"They  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the 
American  economy." 


"Do  not  be  misled  by  publicly  shed  croc- 
odUe  tears." 

"Ijet's  discard  emotions  and  look,  at  the 
hard  facu." 

"Suropean  nations  have  never  tried  to 
solve  their  problem." 

"Do  you  want  America  to  be  a  European 
colony  again?" 

"There  can  never  be  world  free  trade  with 
slave  labor." 

"Over  99  percent  of  all  Americana  will 
suffer  by  tariff  elimination." 

I  need  not  tell  you  the  clever  maneuver- 
ing apparently  going  on  with  these  inter- 
nationalists. First  it  was  lend-lease,  then 
BCA,  now  the  Marshall  plan,  and  more  re- 
cently trade,  not  aid.  Where  is  it  all  going 
to  end? 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Congress  at  this  very  moment  Is  giving  this 
reciprocal  trade  proposition  careful  scru- 
tiny, 

I  think  it  will  be  found  from  the  public 
record  that  this  country,  through  its  tax- 
payers, has  been  more  than  charitable  with 
the  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  sent 
abroad  to  rehabilitate  the  various  nations 
of  the  world,  and  help  their  secxirity  so  if 
action  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  excess  Imports  Into  our 
own  Nation  all  they  would  be  doing  is  pro- 
tecting American  Industry  and  American  la- 
bor and  indirectly  the  American  public 
would  be  the  l>eneficiary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  fair  to  face  this  splendid  gathering  and 
have  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  views  if 
my  views  were  not  substantiated,  and  in  this 
respect  let  me  quote  a  few  comments  which 
originated  with  what  might  be  termed  non- 
partisan committees  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
referring  to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Small  Business  Committees.  The  reports  of 
these  committees  are  signed  by  members  of 
both  political  parties  and  therefore  I  think 
I  am  Justified  in  saying  the  views  are  non- 
partisan. Here's  what  they  say  in  regard  to 
Uie  antitrust  laws,  or  the  agencies  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws: 

Annual  Repc»l,  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Biisiness,  House  of  Representative*. 
80th  Congress,  ad  session:  "An  effective  re- 
habilitation of  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws 
has  been  long  overdue." 

Progress  Report,  first  session.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 81st  Congress:  "Legislative  his- 
tory records  that  the  Congress  established 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  curb  and 
control  the  forces  of  monopoly.  In  this  it 
has  not  accomplished  Its  full  objectives, 
and  independent  small  business  finds  itself 
today,  after  35  years  of  PTC  operation,  in 
greater  peril  than  ever  before." 

Final  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
&nall  Business.  House  of  Representatives, 
81st  Congress:  "A  continuing  investigation, 
by  futiire  House  Small  Biisiness  Committees, 
of  the  fimctlonal  operation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice." 

Progress  Report,  first  session.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  &nall  Business,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 82d  Congress:  "The  committee 
can  report  with  assurance  that  certain  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  antitrust  agencies,  in  administra- 
tive policy  and  in  the  procedures  of  enforce- 
ment." 

Review  of  SmaU  Business,  82d  Congress, 
Final  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  House  of  Representatives: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  deeply  rooted  trend 
toward  economic  concentration  in  American 
indxistry  continues  unabated." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  United  States  Senate.  82d 
Congress.  Sd  session:  "We  can  preserve  the 
traditional  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise only  if  our  economy  remains  competl- 
Ui9  and  if  monopoly  is  repelled." 


Would  it  be  out  ot  order  If  I  were  to  say 
that  looking  to  the  future  of  our  business  la 
very  dismal  and  bleak  unleas  all  members 
of  Industry  in  our  economy,  and  when  I  say 
otir  economy  I  mean  both  big  and  small 
business,  farmers,  and  labor,  take  an  Imme- 
diate stand,  and  I  do  not  mean  llpservice  for 
full,  impartial,  consistent  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Our  whole  domestic 
economy  rests  on  this.  The  Federal  Ck>vem- 
ment  Itself  and  the  States  should  move  very 
cautiously  in  the  creation  of  regulatory 
agencies  within  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. In  recent  years  we  have  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  purpose  of  these  regu- 
latory bodies.  Are  they  constituted  to  con- 
done and  give  legal  sanction  to  monopoly? 
If  this  trend  of  llpservice  action  is  continued 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  varloua 
States  on  antitrust  laws  the  picture  is  far 
from  being  bright  as  to  the  future  of  our 
business  economy.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
there  Is  a  positive  declaration  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government  that  they  mean  business, 
not  to  deliberately  go  out  and  harass  any 
and  all  industries,  but  only  to  move  in  when 
the  facts  warrant  and  to  be  consistent  In 
following  through,  then  I  say  to  you  there  la 
a  very  bright  future  not  alone  for  the  b\ial- 
ness  structure  but  for  those  who  have  the 
efllclency  and  ability  to  enter  Into  new  busi- 
nesses. 

We  are  giving  you  the  picture  aa  we  renew 
the  situation — impartial  views  we  are  able 
to  develop  through  contacts  with  our  na- 
tionwide membership  and  our  activities  la 
their  behalf  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  given  to 
me,  and  hope  that  this  message  may  arouse 
all  to  the  danger  that  Is  facing  our  busineaa 
structure,  which  danger  can  be  corrected  If 
there  is  sincerity  on  the  part  of  our  duly 
elected  administrators. 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord,  I  include  an  out- 
standing  address  delivered  to  the  Long 
Beach  Republican  Women  by  Rear  Adm. 
LesUe  E.  Oehres,  United  States  Navy, 
retired. 

Admiral  Oehres  was  one  of  the  real 
heroes  of  World  War  II.  when  aa  cotn- 
manding  officer  of  the  carrier  U.  S.  8. 
Franklin  he  refused  to  abandon  his  criti- 
caUy  crippled  ship,  which  was  bombed 
and  burning  from  enemy  action.  With  a 
valiant  crew,  he  sailed  the  Franklin  out 
of  enemy  waters  to  safety,  thus  saving 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  crewmen  trapped 
below  decks,  and  saving  the  valuable  car- 
rier for  future  defense  of  our  country. 

Since  his  retirement.  Admiral  Oehres 
has  devoted  his  time  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government,  serving  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Constitutional  Foun- 
dation, with  headquarters  in  San  Diego. 
Calif. 

Out  Theb-Fkont  Waa  Aoanrar  CoMMumnc 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Leslie  B.  Oehres,  U.  8.  Navy, 

retired) 

On  my  previous  visit  here,  aa  tonight.  I  had 

Just  listened  to  our  new  President  deUver 
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what  I  •onaiderad  a  wonderfuUy  inspiring 
apeech  to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  In 
January  our  three-front  war  was  going  not 
too  well.  We  seemed  hopiessly  bogged  down 
In  an  endless,  blood-letting  stalemate  in  Ko- 
rea; our  allies  in  the  cold  war  in  Europe 
were  dlspUylng  every  evidence  of  reluctance 
and  disaffection:  and  we  were  being  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  revelations  of  deep  in- 
filtration on  the  sneak  front  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  United  States. 

Rememtier  that  inaugural  speech?  No 
matter  what  may  have  been  their  Individual 
political  affiliations,  I  believe  that  all  Ameri- 
cans recognised  it  aa  an  Inspiring  call  to  true 
patrlotiam,  to  service,  to  sacrifice  and  to 
faith  in  freedom  under  God.  We  heard  as- 
surance that  there  would  be  an  end  to  ap- 
peasement: that  there  would  be  no  more 
abandoning  any  of  the  fields  whereon  we 
are  met  in  battle  with  the  Communist  en- 
emies of  human  freedom.  Now  we've  heard 
another — a  clearcut  definite  statement  of 
our  alma  and  the  conditions  on  which  peace 
may  be  had. 

Tou  know  we  Americana  are  really  a  hope- 
ful and  optimistic  people.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  quick  translation  of  dreams 
into  pleasant  realitiea.  In  our  ovm  land  we 
conceive  of  great  designs  and  tremendoiis 
projects  and  in  almost  no  time  at  all  there 
stands  the  material  evidence  of  the  accom- 
plishments possible  to  a  free  people  living 
and  working  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty. 

Because  we  are  that  way  I  fear  that  too 
many  Americans  have  allowed  their  hopes  to 
run  away  with  their  understanding  of  what 
we  face  in  this  war  for  survival,  and  our 
war  with  the  worldwide  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  a  war  for  survival.  The  sober 
program  laid  down  by  our  new  national 
leader  last  January  was  no  promise  to  pull 
a  white  rabbit  of  peace  out  of  a  magic  hat 
of  a  new  foreign  policy.  It  was  a  forecast  of 
hard  and  firm  decisions  which  would  call  for 
all  the  patience,  all  the  understanding  and 
all  the  fortitude  of  the  American  people  If 
they  were  to  be  translated  Into  even  a  little 
success  in  this  bitter.  36-year-old  war  from 
which  there  can  be  no  easy  escape,  no  cheap 
victories.  My  piirpose  here  is  to  add  some- 
thing. If  I  can,  to  that  understanding. 

It  haa  been  ova  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  communism  and  of  the  nature 
of  war  which  have  permitted  oxir  enemy 
to  win  battle  after  battle  until  today,  only 
a  few  years  after  the  successful  conclusion 
of  a  world  struggle  to  eliminate  another 
aggreaaive  tyranny,  we  face  the  catastrophic 
fact  that  a  third  of  the  world's  population 
Is  now  captive  to  our  enemy  and  mllliona 
more  are  nearly  readied  for  the  same  fate. 

Thla  lack  of  understanding  is  natural 
enough.  I  said  we  were  a  hopeful  and  opti- 
mistic people.  We  know  we  seek  peace,  and 
when  we  say  peace  we  know  we  mean  living 
In  a  llve-and-let-live  world  where  the  Presi- 
dent's phrase,  "humanity  hanging  on  a  cross 
of  iron,"  could  be  nothing  but  a  figure  of 
speech  Instead  of  the  grim  reality  it  is.  We 
know  we  covet  no  other  people's  lands  or 
goods  or  lives.  We  bear  no  enduring  hatreds 
from  one  generation  to  another.  So  we 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  other  people 
in  this  world  pervert  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy and  peace  to  tyranny  and  death;  and 
exalt  aa  the  highest  morality  and  deceit, 
falsehood  and  treachery  which  will  advance 
their  victory  in  the  claas  war  they  force  upon 
the  world.  That  is  exactly  Lenin's  expo- 
sition of  the  Communist  ethic  in  his  oft- 
quoted  speech  to  the  Russian  Yoimg  Com- 
munist League  in  October  1030.  Just  as  tbey 
reject  and  defiantly  proclaim  their  disbelief 
in  God,  so  do  they  repudiate  any  ethical  con- 
cepts which  do  not  derive  from  the  cl^ss 
etruggle.  So  our  words  are  not  their  words, 
and  they  have  no  God  by  whom  to  swear 
truth.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
understand  if  we  are  to  intelligently  evalu- 
ate the  current  moves  in  the  three-front  war 
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which   is  really  all  one  war  against   one 
enemy. 

Another  thing  we  must  understand  te 
this — too  many  of  us  have  accepted  commu- 
nism as  a  poUtical  party,  or  as  an  econcMnle 
theory.  It  is  neither,  reaUy.  Despite  their 
derision  of  all  religion,  communism  is  essen- 
tially a  form  of  religion  Itself,  and  it  has 
been  advanced  with  the  same  kind  of  re- 
ligious fervor,  backed  with  mihtary  power 
which  marked  the  early  sweep  of  Islam  over 
the  same  part  of  the  world  the  Commxmtots 
are  conquering  today— Asia.  This  dcvlUsh, 
atheistic  religion  has  for  its  devotees  a  body 
of  revealed  and  Incontrovertible  scientific 
truth— the  writings  of  Karl  Marx.  It  has  its 
messiah— Lenin.  It  has  had  Its  Saint  Paul — 
SUlln.  They  also  have  the  conviction  of 
lUtimate  victory — that  time  and  history  are 
on  their  side.  Out  of  their  revolutionary 
theory  they  have  constructed  their  revolu- 
Uonary  sUategy.  The  strategy  is  not  con- 
cerned with  short-range  activities,  that  is 
the  field  of  tactics.  Lenin  always  stressed 
the  long-term  character  of  the  world  strug- 
gle. Their  strategy  embraces  the  application 
of  revolutionary  theory  to  the  world  sitxia- 
tion,  the  recognition  of  favorable  and  un- 
favorable situations,  the  when  and  how  to 
shift  to  offensive  or  defensive  tactics  which 
a  particular  campaign  may  require.  If  this 
la  understood  then  much  of  the  mystery  is 
taken  out  of  the  confusing  and  apparently 
incomprehensible  shifts  in  the  Communist 
line.  Advance  and  retreat;  blow  hot,  blow 
cold;  they  zig-zag  steadily  tpward  their  ulti- 
mate strategic  goal  Just  as  a  battleship  zig- 
aags  in  submarine  waters  but  always  makes 
a  percentage  good  along  lu  base  course. 

The  abrupt  abandonment  of  the  Commu- 
nist war  in  Greece;  the  equally  abnipt  lifting 
of  the  Berlin  blockade  with  no  reasonable 
explanation  of  its  imposition  or  abandon- 
ment; a  seeming  offer  of  peace  in  Korea  co- 
incident with  a  powerful  Invasion  In  remote 
Laos  in  Indochina — these  are  tactical  moves 
designed  to  advance  an  unchanging  strategy 
in  what  the  Conununiste  have  always  recog- 
niaed  as  a  global  struggle.  That  strategy  has 
as  lU  objective  the  world  dictatorship  of  the 
proletarUt  and  it  recognizes  that  the  United 
SUtes  U  the  ultimate  citadel  wJiich  they 
must  take. 

It  is  within  this  frame  we  must  view  and 
evaluate  the  ciurent  tactical  shift — the  ap- 
parent softening  of  the  Russian  attitude, 
the  offer  to  exchange  prisoners  in  Korea,  the 
expressed  desire  fur  resumption  of  peace 
talks. 

Another  field  in  which  bxisy  Americans, 
trying  to  get  on  in  the  world,  have  failed 
In  understanding  is  the  nature  of  war  and 
the  essentials  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  all  our  people  Increase  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  these  fields, 
for  unleas  they  do.  no  leaders,  no  administra- 
tion in  a  representative  government  such  as 
ours,  can  successfully  conduct  a  foreign 
poUcy  or  successfully  wage  a  war. 

Foreign  policy  Is  essentially  an  extension 
of  domesUc  policy.  To  be  valid  it  must  re- 
flect the  will,  the  ideals,  the  moral  values 
of  a  nation.  To  be  successf\il  it  miast  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  the  nation.  A  for- 
eign policy  which  results  in  or  permits  an 
unexpected  or  an  unsought  war  is  a  failure. 
A  foreign  policy  which  makes  enemies  where 
we  have  sought  friends  is  a  failure.  A  for- 
eign policy  which  allows  victory  after  vic- 
tory to  go  to  our  enemy  is  a  failure.  So, 
foreign  policy  is  not  something  to  be  left  to 
the  State  Department.  It  is  not  something 
outside  the  lives  and  Interests  of  ordinary 
little  people.  It  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  their  lives  for,  to  a  large  degree,  the  kind 
of  life  they  and  their  children  will  live;  yes, 
even  if  they  have  life  at  all,  depends  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  their  government.  The 
basic  ingredient  of  foreign  policy,  without 
which  the  cake  will  never  bake,  is  intelli- 
gent self-interest.  Starry-eyed  altruism,  a 
bvuming  desire  to  do  good  to  other  people. 


lilgh-sOtindliHr  elfchie  or  stirring  slogans  WUI 
cause  It  to  fail  every  time. 

One  of  the  most  profound  remarks  I  ever 
heard  was  made  by  a  clergyman  not  long  ago 
during  a  dlscuasion  on  the  moral  basis  for 
human  freedom  and  the  relationship  of  a 
freeman  and  his  government.  He  said, 
•Ttoing  good  to  others  requires  a  skill  far 
beyond  that  possessed  by  most  humans,  if 
possessed  by  any  at  all.  If  we  will  refrain 
from  doing  others  harm  and  let  them  decide 
what  is  their  own  good  we  shaU  accomplish 
much." 

So  It  Is  with  foreign  policy.  If  we  In- 
telligenUy  pursue  our  own  self-interest  (and 
this,  of  course,  rtiles  out  selfishness,  greed, 
and  aggression)  and  refrain  from  doing  harm 
to  others,  allowing  them  to  do  good  for 
themselves  in  their  own  way  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  what  is  good,  we  would 
get  along  a  lot  better  in  the  world;  and  that, 
after  all,  is  the  true  purpose,  or  should  be 
the  true  purpose,  of  a  peaceful  nation's  for- 
eign poUcy.  We  would  not  only  be  better 
liked  but  far  more  respected.  For  everybody 
understands  self-interest.  They  can  and 
will  believe  that  a  nation  wUl  act  thus. 

We  are  distrusted  arotmd  the  world  today 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  recipients 
of  our  sc»netlmes  requested  and  sometimes 
force-fed  bounty  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
altruistically  motivated.  They  are  sure  there 
must  be  a  hidden  gimmick  somewhere — a 
blU  to  be  presented  later,  and  one  they  wont 
like.  The  Communists  make  clever  propa- 
ganda out  of  this — convincing  millions  that 
we  seek  to  make  of  them  econondc  vassals 
chained  to  our  war  chariots  with  shackles 
of  capitalist  gold. 

The  best  test  of  any  American  foreign 
policy  is  the  test  which  President  Eisenhower 
said  would  be  applied  to  every  act  of  his 
administration:  "Is  this  good  for  all  Amer- 
ica?" Not  is  it  good  for  England,  or  good 
for  Chlxui,  or  good  for  Oernuiny,  good  for 
the  Arabs,  or  good  for  the  Jews,  but  is  it 
good  for  all  America.  If  you  stop  to  think 
about  that  for  Jxtst  a  minute  J  thtak  you 
will  agree  that  it  could  not  be  good  for 
America  if  it  did  harm  to  any  of  those  others. 
Refraining  from  harming  others  who  intend 
us  no  harm  is  something  we  can  do.  De- 
ciding, and  then  doing  what  we  think  is 
good  to  them  is  beyond  our  wisdom  and 
capacity. 

As  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  most 
people,  except  the  professionals,  mlsimder- 
stand  the  nature  of  war.  War  is  conunonly 
thought  of  in  terms  of  shooting,  when  in 
fact  shooting  is  a  last  resort  In  modern  war. 
War  has  been  classically  defined  as  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  policy  by  means  other 
than  }>eaceful.  War  Is  a  matter  of  pressure. 
Pressure  can  be  political,  economic,  psycho- 
logical, or  violently  physical,  or  any  com- 
bination of  these.  The  Communists,  with 
their  long-range  strategy,  their  inhmr^'^n 
patience,  and  their  understanding  that  the 
whole  globe  is  their  field  of  battle,  have 
developed  this  war  of  var3rlng  pressures  to 
a  point  where  they  have  the  free  world 
backed  up  in  a  last  desperate  stand  for 
survival. 

From  the  day  in  October  1917  that  Lenin's 
machine  gxuiners  invaded  the  Russian  Emma 
and  stole  the  Russian  people's  real  liberal 
revolution,  the  Conununi&te  have  been  wag- 
ing war  against  ua.  Every  time  we  have 
shown  signs  of  recognizing  the  struggle  for 
what  it  was  they  have  eased  the  presstu'e. 
offered  a  concession  here  and  another  there; 
made  new  promises  to  replace  the  old  broken 
ones,  talked  of  a  peace  and  democracy.  And 
we,  in  our  optimism,  in  our  belief  that  be- 
cause we  hold  to  truth  and  honesty  and 
faith  others  must  also,  we  -have  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  deceived,  to  be  lulled  into 
believing  that  a  compromise  with  evil  is 
possible  to  sustain.  The  enemy  has  not  been 
without  his  partisans  working  on  the  do- 
mestic "sneak  front"  to  help  convince  U6  that 
maybe  after  all  communism   is  something 
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moTing  experiment,  tub— artty  tongtt  at 
flnt  i>u%  Ju»tUlk»d  hj  Its  'p'ofewed  huaaanl- 
tarUn  aims.  Tbat  kind  of  wlabtiil  thinking 
la  ao  eas7,  so  leaMiurlng;  Juat  abut  our  •jrva 
ana  ctoaa  our  brains  and  the  bogeyman  wiU 
go  away. 

But  be  hasn't  gon«  away.  He  has  grown 
bigger  and  ugUsr  and  more  dangerous.  He 
actually  grew  too  fast  and  ao  scared  us  awake 
i^d  into  action  to  rebuUd  the  defenses  ai 
what  was  left  of  the  free  world.  That  reac- 
tion, and  the  Inevitable  elimination  by  death 
of  thsir  apostle  Stalin,  created  a  new  situa- 
tion. Their  strategy  accepts  new  situations 
and  lines  out  the  change  In.  tactics  necessary 
to  meet  them. 

So  here  we  are  In  1953.  The  free  world 
awake  and  growing  In  strength,  with  a  new 
leadership  which  really  knows  that  the  world 
is  round;  that  the  wars  hot  and  cold  which 
we  fight  on  three  widely  separated  fronts, 
the  Asian  hot  front,  the  European  cold  front, 
and  the  home  sneak  front,  are  In  fact  Just 
separate  campaigns  in  one  all-out  global 
struggle. 

In  the  center  of  Riissian  power  a  new  man 
mvist  attempt  to  fill  the  place  of  the  de- 
parted man-made  god  of  the  Communist 
theology.  He  can  trust  no  one  and  can  ex- 
pect no  one  to  trust  him.  He  dare  not  lose 
any  of  the  groxind  which  Stalin  gained.  He 
dare  not  risk  a  failure.  Until  he  has  liqui- 
dated all  those  who  now  stand  with  him  as 
Stalin  had  to  liquidate  his  old  comrades, 
he  dare  not  depart  one  lota  from  the  Marx- 
ist-Lenin line  as  interpreted  by  Stalin  lest 
his  heresy  be  \ised  to  liquidate  him.  He 
must  gain  some  time  for  himself  to  settle 
his  feet  firmly  in  Stalin's  boots.  The  west 
must  be  induced  to  believe  a  new  spirit  ac- 
tuates the  Communist  masters.  Korea  offers 
the  means. 

Bv«ry  possible  Commtmist  propaganda 
value  has  been  wrung  from  the  shooting  war 
In  Korea.  We  who  went  in  there  fighting 
to  punish  aggression  and  reunite  Korea  un- 
der a  government  of  its  peoples'  own  choos- 
ing have  been  held  to  a  stalemate  which  has 
been  made  to  appear  a  U.  N.  and  United 
States  defeat  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  Asia. 
The  changing  domestic  and  world  situation 
demand  a  change  of  tactics,  and  a  show  of 
relative  reasonableness  there  in  Korea  win 
liquidate  that  no  longer  profitable  adven- 
ture. But  note  that  even  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  they  gain  a  profit.  For  the  small 
price  of  600  captives  returned — and  only  126 
of  them  American — they  get  10  days  of  free 
and  protected  passage  for  their  war  trans- 
port from  the  Talu  to  the  fighting  line  in 
addition  to  the  unheard  of  ratio  of  10  to  1 
in  the  exchange.  While  this  is  going  on  an- 
other strong  Communist  army  Invades  the 
little  kingdom  of  Laos,  a  new  threat  to  Indo- 
china, a  move  toward  the  Gulf  of  81am. 

What  is  Indochina  to  us?  What  was  it 
to  the  Japanese?  It  is  the  road  to  Malaya, 
Burma.  Singapore.  Indonesia,  and  a  position 
outflanking  the  Philippines.  The  conttau- 
in:?  war  In  Indochina  sucks  out  of  Prance 
the  equivalent  of  our  monetary  aid  to  that 
Bnropean  ally  in  addition  to  bleeding  white 
their  corps  of  trained  professional  ofllcers 
and  noncoms.  So  the  pressure  on  Indochina 
helps  stall  the  plan  for  a  European  army 
strengthened  by  West  German  divisions. 
Prance,  burdened  with  the  Indochina  war, 
is  weak  in  Europe.  Being  weak,  she  fears 
Germany  and  will  not  agree  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  West  Germans  wlU  enter  the 
NATO  army.  Britain  fights  in  Malaya,  not 
only  to  protect  the  native  people  to  whom 
she  owes  protection,  but  to  protect  her  base 
at  Singapore.  Communist  possession  of 
that  strategic  area  will  threaten  our  secu- 
rity far  more  than  when  the  Japanese  held 
it.  Por  the  Japanese  did  not  'actually  seek 
world  conquest.  They  sought  only  to  con- 
quer and  consolidate  their  greater  east  Asia 
coprosperity  sphere.  The  Communists  seek 
to  force  their  dictatorship  upon  the  world. 
first  by  eonquertng  all  Asia,  moving  on  to 


Asia  Mtnar  and  Northern  Africa  to  surround 
and  strangle  the  peninsula  of  Europe  and. 
flnlOIy.  to  laotaU  and  cut  off  this  last  citadel 
ot  fiailuiM  whaveln  we  live.  The  line  wa« 
laid  oat  by  Lantn.  It  was  in  large  part  pub- 
lished to  the  world  at  the  1920  Congress  of 
Saatem  Fsoplea  in  Baku,  in  the  Russian 
Caueasoa.  Stalin  has  amplified  and  imple- 
mented tt.  aided  i>y  our  own  refusal  to  be- 
ll«ve  they  meant  what  they  have  said.  Just 
as  w«  refviaed  to  take  Hitler's  Meln  lUimpf 
seriously.  Our  own  violations  of  the  basic 
precepts  of  foreign  policy  and  our  national 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  war  |iave  also  helped  our  enemy. 

War,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  final  effort  to 
enforce  a  foreign  policy  which  is  an  exten- 
sion of  domestic  policies  and  needs.  Tn 
other  words,  wars  are  violent  political  strug- 
gles. A  war  which  has  no  clearly  defined, 
clearly  understood,  and  Justifiable  political 
aim  Is  nothing  but  mass  murder.  A  dra- 
matic phrase,  "unconditional  surrender." 
quoted  out  of  context  is  not  a  political 
objective.  Our  political  objective  tn  Europe 
shoiUd  have  been  to  insure  free  stable  gov- 
cnunents  in  Germany.  Poland,  and  the 
Balkans.  By  refusing  to  negotiate  with  re- 
spon.'tibie  enemy  leaders  when  they  were 
ready  to  grant  our  political  demands,  and 
inalsting  instead  upon  complete  destruction 
of  all  organisation  and  authority,  we  made 
the  accomplishment  of  oin-  political  objec- 
tive impossible.  We  helped  to  create  the 
conditions  of  hopeless  and  helpless  chaos 
which  is  the  first  aim  of  communism,  and 
then  handed  over  to  theee  enemies  of  hu- 
manity the  smoldering  remains. 

In  Asia  we  went  to  war  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  consolidating  all  east  Asia, 
and  particularly  China  and  Indochina,  into 
their  empire.  Intelligent  self-interest  had 
long  recognized  that  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  trie  United  States  required  that  China  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  whose  own 
self-interest  impelled  it  to  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  war  being  won. 
and  the  shooting  stopped  when  o\ir  political 
objective  was  obtained,  we  abandoned  that 
principle  of  Intelligent  self-interest.  We  were 
going  to  do  good  to  the  Chinese  people,  so 
we  abandoned  our  friendly  ally  and  found 
acceptance  of  ovir  ideological  enemy.  Less 
known,  but  almost  as  tragic,  was  the  manner 
in  which  we  opened  all  Indonesia  to  the 
Communists.  By  insisting  that  we,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  United  Nations,  knew 
beat  what  was  good  for  the  people  of  that 
vast  oceanic  area,  we  did  them  irreparable 
harm  by  undoing  the  successful  long-term 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  bring  the  people  of 
Indonesia  to  fitness  for  self-government.  In 
the  name  of  self-determination  for  a  people 
not  yet  ready  for  self-determination,  we  Im- 
posed c  Communist-trained  and  Commu- 
nlst-llne  minority  rule  upon  another  stra- 
tegic area  and  millions  of  helpless  people. 

Ptor  a  complete  picture  of  that  situation, 
I  recommend  tha'j  you  read  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  entitled  "Asia  Aflame."  by  Zbed 
Van  de  Vlugt,  an  eminent  Hollander  who 
knows  the  area  and  its  people  from  long 
experience  and  residence  among  them. 

This  has  all  been  ot  necessity  a  once-over- 
lightly  treatment  of  a  vastly  complex  prob- 
lem, and  some  may  say,  as  many  do,  "that's 
all  water  under  the  bridge  and  we  cant  bring 
it  back."  And  that  is  tragically  true.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  we  will  never  know  how 
to  build  a  firm  and  safe  dam  against  the 
swelling  tide  of  ccinununlsm  unless  we  know 
why  the  old  dams  burst  and  let  loose  the 
flood.  To  quote  Patrick  Henry,  T  have  but 
one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided;  and 
that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  Judge  the  future  but  by  the  past." 

Right  now  our  attention  is  riveted  on 
Korea — a  wave  of  hope  sweeps  the  coun- 
try because  oi  the  rettn-n  of  a  pitifully 
few  prisoners  out  of  the  hundreds  missing. 
We  look  now  for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Asia. 
Btrt  what  does  the  past  indicate  for  the 


future?  The  ecssatton  of  footing  win  not 
end  the  war.  The  Communists  will  hare  won 
a  tactical  objeoeive— to  pin  down  a  thh-d  of 
our  effective  fighting  force  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  biffden  us  with  heavy  expendi- 
tures, divert  strength  from  the  European 
front,  exploit  the  increasing  friction  between 
the  aUies  and.  of  transcendent  importance, 
convince  the  missions  of  Asia  that  the  capi- 
talist. imperlalUt  aggressors  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  the  peoples  revolution 
and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  But  their  stra- 
tegic objective,  while  advanced,  has  not  be«n 
won  so  the  war  will  go  on.  It  will  go  on  by 
economic  preas-jre  on  the  Japaneaa.  by  mili- 
tary pressure  upon  the  French  through  Indo- 
china, by  Increased  control  in  Indonesia,  by 
Increased  pressure  for  appeasement  and  sur- 
render in  the  United  Nations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abandoning  Nationalist  China  and 
seating  murderous  Red  China  In  the  U.  N.,  by 
inc^ased  concessions  and  trade  offers'  t« 
Western  Europe. 

How  shaU  we  flght  thU  war?  By  tnoreaa- 
ing  our  pressure  with  the  means  availabU 
to  us.  By  standing  fast  ac  our  announced 
pollUcal  objectives  in  Korea  for  which  2S,00g 
Americans  have  died.  My  maintaining  ther« 
the  means  to  apply  mUitary  pressure  if  it 
h*  necessary.  By  recognizing,  aa  President 
Eisenhower  has  recognised  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  us.  that  the  French  war  and  ths 
British  war  in  the  Far  East  is  as  much  our 
war  as  theirs.  Intelligent  self -interest  de- 
mands that  we  not  permit  thU  end  of  the 
long  Asian  front  to  coUapee.  Ws  miut.  ws 
can,  and  we  should  apply  prsaaurs  ot  our 
own  against  ths  cenUr  of  this  line  to  rellevs 
the  pressure  on  the  ends.  This  we  can  do 
through  our  superiority  in  sea  and  air  power 
standing  l>ebind  the  threat  implicit  In  a 
strengthened  Nationalist  Formosa  freed  to 
flght  their  own  war  for  the  freedom  of  their 
own  country. 

On  the  Eiiropean  cold  front  there  is  sn* 
couraging  evidence  that  ths  principles  of 
intelligent  self-interest,  supported  by  expert 
luderstandlng  of  the  true  nature  of  war.  Is 
beginning  to  guide  our  policies.  The  insisU 
euce  by  the  President  in  his  recent  speech. 
that  real  freedom  and  independence  for  ths 
captured  satellite  countries  of  Europe  Is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  peaceful  settlement  Is  a 
clear  recognition  of  our  proper  political  ob- 
jective. It  Is  also  a  psychological  props- 
ganda  weapon  of  the  heavisst  caliber. 

Our  old.  Ineffective,  and  defeatist  policy  of 
containment  as  much  as  said  to  the  peopls 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  "We  have  sur- 
rendered you  who  are  behind  this  line  on 
which  we  propose  to  contain  the  evil  which 
has  overtaken  you.  Abandon  all  hope  you 
who  are  there."  This  new  statement  of  pol- 
icy at  least  offers  hope.  It  tells  all  thoas 
who  remember  and  yearn  for  freedom,  all 
those  who  whisper  In  the  night  of  the  lib- 
erties we  take  for  granted,  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them,  that  because  they  are  not 
free  they  are  still  our  concern.  It  keeps  hops 
of  eventual  rescue  alive.  As  long  as  hops 
survives  resistance  continues.  And  ths 
stubborn  resistance  of  little  people,  the  secret 
sabotage,  the  undetectable  slowdowns  add 
to  the  Internal  pressures  and  strains  which 
are  evident  in  the  Kremlin  Itself.  Let  no 
one  discount  the  power  of  this  sort  of  pres- 
sure. It  made  the  occupation  of  Prance  a 
nightmare  to  the  Germans,  and  pinned  down 
10  of  their  divisions  when  they  needed  them 
desperately  to  stem  oxir  breakout  from  ths 
Normandy  beachhead. 

Let  no  one  discount  the  power  of  the  spirit  ^ 
of  men  seeking  to  be  free.  There  Is  that  In 
man's  nature,  implanted  there  by  the  God 
who  created  all  of  us.  that  makes  men  aspire 
to  freedom  as  surely  as  the  sparks  fly  upwartL 
If  the  Communists  succeeded  in  qiienehing 
tb»  last  remaining  flicker  of  freedom  in  ths 
world,  thsrs  would  yst  arlss  soeaewhers, 
sometime  a  man  not  satisfied  to  be  an  ani- 
mal, unimportant  in  himself,  significant  only 
in  the  mass.  Because  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone;  because  he  has  a  spiritual  na- 
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tvof  which  also  must  bs  fsd  and  can  be  fed 
only  in  communion  with  his  Crsstor.  godless 
communism  with  its  doctrine  of  animalism, 
materialism,  and  economic  determinism  la 
vulnerable  and  can  be  defeated. 

That  is  our  responsibility,  our  destiny. 
And  when  I  say  "ours,"  I  mean  you  and  me 
and  every  ordinary  man  and  woman  who  be- 
lieves in  that  statement  of  religious  faith 
which  is  the  preamble  to  o\ir  Declaration  of 
Independence,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  l>e 
self  evident:  Ttiat  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rightc  among  which  are  lifs. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Ws 
have  a  vitally  important  post  on  ths  sneak 
front  here  at  home. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  In  any 
reasonable  minds  that  the  Communists  have 
deeply  Inflltratsd  our  home  front.  The  re- 
cent revelations  of  native-born  Communists 
sctlvs  in  the  United  Nations,  of  Communist 
fellow  travelers  in  high  governmental  posi- 
tions, of  Communists  worming  into  o\ir 
schools  and  colleges  must  be  taken  serious- 
ly by  all  of  us.  Socialist-conceived  do-good- 
er ideas  emIxMlled  in  U.  N.  covenants  to  l^e 
superimposed  upon  our  ConstituUon  through 
the  device  of  treaty  law  are  not  things  Just 
for  Uwysrs  and  Senators  to  debate— they  are 
for  you  to  understand  and  to  defeat,  for  they 
win  Intimately  affect  not  only  your  life  but 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  your  children. 

Xxprsas  your  ideas  on  these  affairs  to  your 
represenUUves  in  Government.  The  best- 
in  ten  Uoned  repreaentatlves  and  the  wisest 
and  moat  devoted  national  leaders  m\ut  be 
sustained  by  an  informed  and  aroused  public 
opinion  at  horns. 

Ths  U.  N.  is  a  ssctor  on  our  horns  front. 
I  do  not  advocate  our  withdrawal  from  that 
organization,  disappointii^  as  it  has  bsen. 
On  the  contrary.  I  look  on  the  U.  N.  aa  an- 
other field  whereon  we  are  met  in  battle  with 
CooununUts,  we  have  abandoned  too  many 
fields  already.  We  should  stand  and  flght  in 
this  one  to  show  up  the  Communists  before 
the  listening  world  for  what  they  are— false 
prophete  of  a  false  and  godless.  Inhuman 
authoritarian  tyranny  seeking  to  anaiavs 
mankind. 

If,  for  Instance,  through  lack  of  under- 
standing or  selfish  preoccupation  with  our 
own  concerns,  we  Join  In  a  cry  to  cease  arm- 
ing, to  "bring  the  boys  home"  and  de- 
mobilize  before  the  political  objectives  of 
this  war  ars  won,  as  we  did  in  1045  to  our 
present  sorrow,  think  not  tluit  the  master 
strategists  of  comm^ism  will  not  be 
thoroughly  and  promptly  informed  by  their 
spies  and  agents  among  us  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  national  determination.  If  we 
falter  and  say  the  burden  of  susUlnlng  free- 
dom is  too  heavy,  thejr  will  know  they  can 
safely  carry  the  war  t^  a  nsw  thsater. 

If  their  embassies,  and  their  people  in  the 
V.  N.,  Inform  them  that  the  American  people 
are  awake,  that  they  are  firmly  behind  their 
Government's  recent  lx)ld  and  realistic  state- 
ment of  foreign  policy  ainxs  and  objectives, 
they  will  accommodate  their  tecUcs  to  this 
new  force.  If  ws  are  not  beguUed  by  the 
specious  pleas  of  those  who  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Bill  of  RighU  the  while  they 
conspire  to  destroy  all  human  rights;  if  we 
recognize  that  a  Communist  cannot  speak 
truth,  or  bear  true  witness  as  we  understand 
the  terms,  we  shall  be  armed  against  their 
efforts  to  subvert  the  proper  patriotism  of 
orn-  youth  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  will  grow 
stronger  in  our  land  and  in  the  world. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  we  can  wield  in 
this  worldwide  war  is  ^he  spirit  of  our  free 
people,  aroused  and  mobilized  as  has  so  often 
happened  in  our  past,  strengthened  by  a  firm 
belief  In  divine  providence,  and  directed  by 
leaders  who  are  first,  last,  and  always  de- 
voted to  what  is  good  for  all  America. 

I  have  epoken  so  much  of  the  words  of  our 
hew  President  that  there  be  some  among  you 
Who  will  think  that  I  am  makmg  a  partisan 
plea  for  support  for  a  Republican  Executive. 
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That  most  emphatically  is  not  my  purpose. 
My  only  purpose  U,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  do  what  one  man  can  do  to  stimu- 
late your  interest,  to  increase  your  under- 
Btandlng  of  the  terrible  dangers  and  prob- 
lems we  face  to  the  end  that  our  appointed 
leaders  will  be  strengthened  in  their  efforte 
to  win  this  global  war  and,  God  willing, 
bring  to  a  long-suffering  humanity  some 
measxire  of  peaceful  security  whUe  the  op- 
portunity yet  remains. 

It  can  be  done  if  you  and  you  and  you 
bear  your  share  of  the  fight.  This  applies 
to  every  demand  you  farmers,  growers,  and 
businessmen  make  on  your  Government,  too. 
If  we  are  to  keep  our  country  strong  enough 
to  win  this  struggle,  you — all  of  you — ^must 
use  that  yardstick,  "is  this  good  for  all 
America?"  everytlme  you  think  of  turning 
to  Washington  for  price  supports,  subsidies, 
or  other  aids.  This  is  a  time,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said,  "to  stand  at  Armageddon  and 
iMttle  for  the  Lord."  Knowledge  is  power 
In  this  battle,  and  understanding  is  a  shield. 
So  you  can  do  yotn-  part  by  seeking  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  and  then  sharing 
both  with  otaers.  Believe  me  these  are  not 
subjecte  t>eyond  your  understanding.  They 
are  not  too  deep  for  you  or  over  your  heads. 
Just  a  portion  of  the  time  given  to  watch. 
Ing  the  television  or  listening  to  the  radio 
will  make  you  relatively  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  communism  and  ite  methods.  Tou 
will  convince  yourself  of  the  necessity  of 
bearing  any  sacrifice,  of  giving  up  some  ease 
and  complacency,  to  pay  the  always  heavy 
price  of  preserving  our  God-given  right  to 
live  in  freedom  as  befite  His  children,  made 
in  His  image.    Thus  we  wUl  win  this  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REAfARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oazooN 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5, 1953 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Mainwaring  in  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Capi- 
tol Journal  on  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  accept  the  British 
bid  for  furnishing  generators  for  the 
Chief  Joseph  project: 

DMCSTMTWATIOtf   Of   COMTBACTS 

Reftisai  by  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers to  award  a  contract  for  transformers 
and  generators  to  be  used  at  the  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  in  the  Stete  of  Washington  to  a 
British  firm,  which  was  the  low  bidder,  came 
In  for  criticism  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere 
over  there,  and  we  think  Justly. 

The  bids  were  called  for  December  1.  The 
British  firm's  bid  was  $3,238,000,  and  the 
lowest  bid  by  an  American  company  was 
•7,170.000.  The  Army  engineers  were  ap- 
parently embarrassed.  They  could  not  well 
award  the  contract  to  a  bid  so  much  higher 
than  the  lowest,  but  they  rejected  all  the 
bids  and  will  teke  new  ones.  This  will  allow 
the  United  Stetes  bidders  to  get  their  pen- 
cils out  again  and  to  whittle  below  their 
foreign  competitor  if  they  can  and  still  make 
any  money  on  the  Job. 

We  realize  that  some  will  see  a  patriotic 
Issue  between  Americans  and  foreigners,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  argue  it  here.  If  a  wall 
should  be  erected  against  foreign  electric 
equipment,  the  tariff  is  the  place  to  ersct  it. 
not  by  discrimination  In  the  awarding  of 
Government  contracts. 


And  if  we  are  not  to  buy  foreign  goods, 
what  becomes  of  our  noble  professions  about 
helping  other  countries  help  themselves?  It 
ia  also  doubtful  if  we  actuaUy  lose  anything 
by  buying  some  of  o\ir  equipment  abroad 
when  the  price  U  right,  for  countries  like 
Britain  will  spend  every  dollar  ot  United 
States  exchange  they  can  earn  or  beg  in  this 
country. 

Free  flow  of  international  trade  has  long 
been  recx^nlzed  as  mutually  l>enefloial,  but 
we  emphasize  again:  If  we  dont  want  to 
trade  abroad,  the  tariff  is  the  place  to  build 
the  wall.  We  shouklnt  invite  foreign  bids 
on  Government  contracte  and  then  turn 
them  down  when  they  are  lowest. 


Report  of  the  NatioBd  Secaiity  Comiua- 
sioE  of  die  A.-verkaE  Lefioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  ALABSSCA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  times  when  I  say  in  all  piety  and 
sincerity,  "Thank  God  for  the  American 
liegion."  It  is  one  organization  that  has 
never  departed  from  Its  fixed  course, 
never  been  swayed  by  the  events  of  the 
day,  never  lost  sight  of  its  mission  to  pro- 
mote true  and  positive  Americanism, 
that  ours  may  be  a  better  and  a  stronger 
country. 

Within  the  organization  of  the  Amerl- 
ean  Legion  is  a  commission,  or  commit- 
tee, especially  concerned  with  the  prob^ 
lem  of  national  security.  It  is  called, 
appropriately,  the  national  security 
commission,  and  It  is  composed  of  the 
chairmen  of  various  committees  which 
are  concerned  with  special  aspects  of 
national  defense.  The  national  security 
commission  met  2  weeks  ago  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  I  am  privileged  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  national  secu- 
rity commission  to  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Legion. 

Reading  this  report.  I  say  again. 
"Thank  God  for  the  clear-sightedness  of 
the  American  Legion."  Here  is  one  or- 
ganization that  is  not  deceived  by  the 
peace  overtures  of  Moscow.  Here  is  a 
report  that  should  be  read  by  every 
American.  Here  is  warning  of  the  stern- 
est sort  against  the  dangers — not  of  im- 
mediate attack  but  of  increasing  com- 
placency— that  constantly  beset  us. 

Let  me  read  one  sentence  from  the 
report: 

Much  of  the  beneficial  sobering  effect  of  the 
nationwide  telecasting  of  the  atomic  experi- 
ment at  Tucca  Flat.  Nev..  has  l>een  offset 
by  the  recent  prisoner-of-war  exchange  with 
our  Conununist  adversaries  In  Korea. 

It  took  courage  to  say  that,  but  it 
needed  to  be  said.  And  it  took  clear 
thinking  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  the 
American  tendency  toward  complacency 
is  paramount  in  our  national  nature. 

Here  is  further  warning  from  the  re- 
port: 

Immediately  after  World  War  II.  either  tra- 
ditionally or  insididusly  caused,  the  precipi- 
tant demobilization  of  our  Armed  Forces 
characterized  by  the  "bring  our  l)oys  home" 
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CMBpAlgB.  renderecl  our  N«llon  mlUterlly.' 
inapotont.  As  aooa  m  our  torofes  vert  r«- 
duoed  to  •  ftgtti*  bclov  a  mUUon.  the  Ocm- 
nauniBts  took  an.  Aggreaslve  attitude  with 
respect  to  domination  of  the  world  and 
launched  their  ofleitaive  to  capture  the  minds 
ot  men. 

Vtr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  have 
taJcea  an  aggressive  attitude  again,  and 
launched  an  Insidious  peace  campaign. 
What  could  be  more  alluring  than  the 
pi-ospects  of  peace — to  the  men  them- 
selves, tired  of  military  service;  to  their 
families,  eager  to  have  them  home;  to 
the  members  of  Congress — eager  to  re- 
deem campaign  pledges  to  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  taxes.  But  what  as- 
suranca  have  we  that  the  Russians  are 
not  merely  inviting  us  to  disarm,  that 
they  may  devour  us  the  mare  easily? 
The  report  quotes  a  couplet  by  a  poet 
somewhat  diseredited  in  these  days  of 
the  breakup  of  the  empire  he  celebrated, 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Kipling  knew  what 
he  WM  tailing  about  wheQ  he.  wrote 
'The  Bear  That  Walks  I^ke  a  Man": 

Whea  he  ihows  as  seeking  qunrtet,  with 

paws  like  hands  in  prayer. 
That  is  the  tkns  ot  pari! — the  time  of  the 

Truce  of  the  Bearl 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  would 
lull  uft  into  a  false  sense  of  security  with 
their  peace  overtures  from  Moscow  and 
gestures  of  truce  in  Korea.  The  Amerl- 
can  Legion  seeks  to  alert  America  to  the 
danger  and  to  encourage  the  citisens  of 
America  to  resist  the  chaUenges  that  are 
being  constant^  hiu-led  at  us,  and  that 
threaten  the  way  of  life  under  which 
we  live. 

That  way  of  life  is  good,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  the  way  of  life  all  true  Americans 
want  to  enjoy,  and  want  to  iM-eserve  for 
their  children.  But  that  way  of  life  can 
be  maintained  in  one  way,  and  one  way 
only.  It  can  be  mahntalned  <mly  with  an 
armed  force  sufllcient  to  protect  our  lib- 
erties, supported  by  an  adequate  indxis- 
trial  machine  and  an  alert,  fully  manned 
civil  defense  establishment. 

The  way  to  peace  is  through  strength. 
There  is  no  other  way.  The  way  to  na- 
tional security  is  through  national 
strength,  no  matter  how  expensive  that 
strength  is,  or  what  sacrUlees  it  demands 
of  us.  So.  Thank  Ood  for  the  American 
Legion  and  its  consistent,  unflinching 
repetition  of  this  solemn  warning  and 
unpalatable  truth. 

The  report  of  the  National  Security 
Commission  is  as  follows: 

Report  or  thx  National  SsctnuTT  Commis- 
aiov  TO  THX  National  Eucuttvx  Oommit- 
Tot,  m  Ameeican  Lsgion,  iMiouiAroLis, 
Ind..  AnuL  29-30,  Mat  1.  1963 
The  advance  report  of  the  national  secu- 
rity commission  was  forwarded  to  members 
of  the  national  executive  committee  cover- 
ing the  highlights  oi  a  meeting  of  our  com- 
mifision  h^d  in  Washington.  D.  O..  January 
a&-27.  1963. 

An  executive  section  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Commission  was  in  session  April  27- 
38.  1953,  at  national  headquarters  at  which 
time  certain  resolutions  appended  to  this 
report  were  adopted,  bills  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  Ccuigress  and  touching  upon 
national  secvirlty  matters  were  reviewed.  In 
addition  to  the  material  developed  during 
the  January  commission  meetings  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Present  at  the  executive  seetiOB  sessions 
were:  Thomas  B.  Paradine,  chairman.  New 
Tork;  Prank  L.  Qreenya,  vice  chairman,  Wla- 
oonsin;  OranvUle  S.  &ldley.  chalrBsaa,  na- 
tional security  ti-aining.  Tennessee;  William 
S.  Todd,  chairmiin,  law  and  order.  Tennes- 
see; Arthur  P.  Duffy,  chairman,  navel  aSalra, 
New  York;  Henry  C.  Parke,  chairman,  mar- 
chant  marine.  fJew  York;  Roscoe  Turner, 
fhairmtan,  aeronautics.  Indiana;  Hugh  W. 
Overton,  chairman,  security  commission  lUi- 
ssu  committee.  Alabama;  Preston  Moore, 
vice  chairman,  national  security  training 
Oklfthnma, 

Guests  attandiog  the  commission  sessions 
were  Past  NationiJ  Coounander  Perry  Brown; 
A.  S.  Imire.  Chief,  Administrative  EUvlslon 
Selective  Service  System;  Capt.  Howard  N. 
Gordon.  Jr..  Chief.  National  Organizations 
Branch.  OPI.  Department  of  Defense;  Lt. 
James  C.  Watkins.  National  Organisation 
Branch.  Departmont  of  Defense. 

The  chairman  wants  to  take  thla  oppor- 
tiinity  to  comme:id  to  you.  the  national  ex- 
KUtive  committee,  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Oran- 
ville  Ridley  on  tlie  UMT  program.  Kd.  Zoble 
on  military  aflaLrs,  and  specifically  Army 
matters,  Arthur  Duffy  on  the  Navy  program, 
Nlel'  Allen  on  cIyU  defense  and  the  single 
catalog.  Roscoe  Turner  on  aU  phases  of  aero« 
n&utics.  Henry  Parke  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  William  Todd  on  law  and  order.  We 
have  been  moat  fortunate  In  having  the  ad- 
vice and  guidance  of  Hugh  Overton,  liaison 
to  the  national  M^curity  commission. 

In  this  report  we  would  like  to  touch  upon 
what  we  coiislder  to  be  points  of  interest  to 
this  body. 

UNIVXaSAL  mLrTAXT  TKAnmfO 

1.  Under  the  tAmtnaantirtp  of  Granville  8. 
Ridley  the  continuance  of  our  active  cam- 
paign to  secure  Use  passage  of  T7MT  was 

vigorously  advai.ced.  After  consultation 
with  the  national  commander,  and  in  con- 
Juncttoa  with  the  national  legislative  com- 
mission, the  present  Congress  was  ofScially 
reacqualnted  with  the  position  (rf  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  on  UMT  by  the  Introdaeilon  of 

S.  605.  ^^ 

Conscious  of  the  need,  still  existing,  to 
better  acquaint  both  the  membership  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Legion 
AuxUlary  and  the  eountry-at-Iarge  vrtth  the 
philosophy  behind  our  position  on  UMT.  the 
educational  program  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Division  Is  being  actively  carried  for- 
ward. The  current  program  is  basically  sub- 
divided into  tvro  main  subdivisions:  First, 
material  calculated  to  achieve  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  thi)  actual  provisions  of  our 
bill  and  the  urgent  need  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  program.  Second,  material 
distributed  and  designed  to  promote  the 
energetic  support  of  our  membership  and 
the  membership  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  in  the  letter,  telegram  and  postal 
card  campaign,  which  oampaign.  when  re- 
leased in  accordaace  with  proper  timing,  is 
Intended  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  reasonably  assure 
passage  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  sub- 
committees on  Military  Affairs.  Naval  Af- 
fairs, Merchant  Murine,  Civil  Defense.  Aero- 
nautics. Lav  and  Order.  I  wish  to  report  as 
follows : 

Under  date  of  February  18,  1953,  the  na- 
tional officers  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
national  executive  committee,  department 
commanders  and  adjutants,  and  department 
chairmen,  were  serviced  with  detailed  copies 
of  the  January  raeeUngs  ot  the  Security 
Commission.  Tou  may  have  noted  In  your 
perusal  of  that  report,  that  acting  upon  per- 
tinent mandates  of  the  1952  national  con- 
vention, certain  questions  were  put  to  the 
different  speakers  appearing  before  the  vari- 
ous subcommittee  panels.  In  effect  that 
report  (ftbruary  10)  whlcL.  because  of  its 


length   te   not  taioorporated   hweln, 

tests  the  acUvlty  and  inquirlca  of  the  cem« 
mlsaioo. 

cno.  nrof^ 

The  National  Security  Commission  recog- 
nlaes.  as  Its  continuing  resptmslbUity,  the 
task  of  oombetlng  the  tentfency  of  t»M 
American  people  toward  eomplaeeney  ae  to 
the  compeUlng  need  for  a  strong  elvU  de- 
fense organisation.  In  being. 

Much  of  the  beneficial  sobering  effect  of 
the  nationwide  telecMtlng  of  the  atomic  ex- 
periment at  Yucca  Flat,  Nev.,  has  been  off- 
set by  the  recent  prisoner-of-war  exchange 
with  our  Communist  adversaries  in  Korea. 

We  wish  to  can  particular  attention  to  tb4 
action  of  the  Civil  Defense  Committee  at 
>»ew  York  In  which  they  jiolnted  out  the 
necessity  of  law  to  guarantee  the  speedf 
restoration  of  civil  control  at  the  municipal 
and  State  levels,  following  any  attack  that 
would  make  necessary  the  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency  and  the  Unpoeltlon  of 
martial  law. 

The  Commission  feels  it  U  high  time  that 
the  importance  of  civil  defense  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  is  recognized  along  with 
our  Armed  Forces  and  industrial  plant. 

TBB  HUXAS  nCTUBS  OT  MATBDNAL  ■aCmUTT 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Commission  the 
hUAorle— April  10— speech  of  President 
Elsenhower  indirectly,  yet  powerfully, 
pointed  up  the  vital  necessity  for  the  secu- 
rity policies  of  our  Nation  to  be  kept  roll- 
ing In  high  gear.  Obviously  our  President 
must  have  felt  he  was  speaking  the  minds 
of  a  Nation  weaiy.  confused  and  angry,  yet 
vital  and  strong  in  iu  determination  not 
only  to  continue  to  protect  Its  own  Interest^ 
but  also  firmly  to  secure  the  blessing  of  a 
world  at  peace.  However,  your  Commission 
desires  to  place  before  you  some  question^ 
that  remain  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  answered 
tn  the  national  security  picture. 

When  are  the  people  of  this  country  going 
to  be  adequately  informed  on  the  state  o( 
our  military  prep.irednes8?  Why  is  the  mil- 
itary machine  stUl  being  subjected,  in  tU  re- 
quirements, to  the  Indefensible  "stretch- 
out"? We  must  bear  in  mind  that  under 
the  determination  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  period  of  greatest  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  XTntted  States  was  a  period 
centered  around  August.  1954.  This  data  was 
the  target.  Why  Is  tt  that  "stretch-outs"  ia 
certain  areas  of  military  need  have  been  ex- 
tended beyond  that  date?  How  many  time* 
can  ova  planners  turn  back  the  clock?  How 
seriously  will  otherwise  prudent  thinking 
along  lines  of  governmental  economy  Jeop- 
ardize and  weaken  our  security  machine? 
Can  we  expect  to  keep  an  alert  America  in  the 
face  of  the  false  overture  of  peace  now  be- 
ing played?  What  means  can  we  And  to  en- 
courage the  citizens  of  America  to  tntervaft 
themselves  In  the  sffalrs  of  our  country,  in 
otxr  state  of  readiness,  to  successfully  resist 
the  challenges  that  are  being  constantly 
hurled  at  us  and  that  threaten  the  way  of 
life  under  which  we  live?  What  means  can 
we  take  to  encourage  a  rededlcatlon  to  the 
things  that  will  give  us  a  knowledge  of  what 
America  Is;  what  freedom  means;  and  what 
are  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
free  men? 

The  National  Security  Commission  is  ol 
one  mind  in  believing  that  without  the  typ* 
of  positive  Americanism  presently  being 
sought  after  by  the  American  Legion,  any 
effort  to  gain  national  security  will  be  mis- 
understood and  can  fall. 

We  feel  that  in  order  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  privileges  and  rights  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, we  must  first  know  and  appreciate  what 
those  rights  and  privileges  are. 

We  seek  permission  to  depart  from  prece* 
.dent  and  would  like  the  privilege  of  In- 
cluding in  this  report,  by  reading  a  reao* 
lution  originating  in  our  commission,  and 
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which  shortly  will  be  befora  yoa  for  your 

official  action. 

"When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarter,  witlx 
paws  like  hands  In  prayer;  that  la  the  ttntM 
of  peril — the  time  of  the  Truce  of  the 
Bear!"  (Rudyard  Kipling). 

"nteee  prc^etlc  words  Written  at  the  ttnm 
of  the  century  by  a  man  who  was  fully 
familiar  with  the  position  of  Russia  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  lalgbt  Just  as  well  have 
been  written  this  morning — a  full  testimony 
to  the  truth  they  contain.  Never  In  ths 
history  of  the  American  Legion  has  there 
been  oKire  need  for  practleal  leadership  to 
offset  any  possible  surge  of  •«»«^i'>p*1  un- 
reality. 

Immediately  after  WoriM  War  IX.  sither 
traditionally  or  Insidiously  caused,  the  pre- 
cipitant demobilization  of  our  Armed  Forces 
charactarlaad  by  the  "bring  our  boys  home" 
campaign,  rendered  our  Nsltlon  militarily  im- 
potent. As  soon  as  our  forces  were  reduced 
to  a  figure  below  a  millioB,  the  Communists 
took  an  aggreasive  attitude  with  respect  to 
domination  of  the  world  aind  laxmched  their 
offensive  to  capture  th*  "minds  of  men". 

The  fact  that  some  of  oiir  POW's  re- 
cently rettimed  by  the  Reds  openly  admit 
their  espousal  of  "»«■«— v"*—"  shows  the 
length  to  which  Communists  will  go  in  their 
dynamic  struggle  to  wipe  freedom,  as  we 
understand  It.  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To  point  up  the  facts  and  to  awaken  the 
American  people  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Whereas  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
complete  honesty  of  purpose  and  Intent  has 
not  been  Indicated  In  the  actions  and  atti- 
tude of  our  enemy;   and 

"Whereas  the  preeervatlon  of  our  Uberttas 
and  the  fato  of  the  world  Is  dependent  on 
our  ability  to  defend  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  against  further  aggression;  and 

"Whereas  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
Americans  who  have  died  In  war.  and  be- 
cause of  war,  to  preserve  our  free  institu- 
tions and  our  American  way  of  Ufa:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  i 

"Resolved  by  the  National  Sectoify  Com' 
mission  of  the  American  Legion  this  28th  day 
of  April  1953,  That  we  petition  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to  iise 
every  means  st  their  disposal  to  see  to  it 
that  the  American  people  Sjre  not  lulled  Into 
a  false  sense  of  security  because  of  present 
negotiations  In  Korea  or  |by  a  peace  that 
might  restUt  therefrom,  but  In  view  of  world 
conditions  to  bring  before  the  citizens  of  our 
country  the  vital  urgency  for  rededlcatlon  to 
those  principles  and  Ideals  that  give  rise  to 
the  concept  that  Is  now  the  American  way 
of  life  and  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  America  an  appreciation  of 
the  sacred  privileges  of  that  concept;  to 
maintain  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  protect 
our  liberties  and  to  meet  their  commitments 
supported  by  an  adequate  Industrial  machine 
and  an  alert,  fully  manned  civil  defense 
establishment;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  con- 
tinue to  caution  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  all  efforts  toward  peace  must  be 
approached  with  the  full  understanding  that 
in  otir  day  the  way  to  peace  Is  through  an 
adequate  national  defense  and  that,  as  a 
people,  we  can  keep  our  liberty  and  our  free- 
dom only  so  long  as  the  great  majority  of  our 
cltlaens  throw  off  indifference  and  manifest  a 
will  to  sacrifice  and  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life;  and  be  It 
finally 

"Resolved,  by  the  national  executive  com" 
mittee  in  regular  meeting  assembled  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  April  29-30.  May  1.  19S3. 
That  the  above  recommendation  Is  hereby 
approved." 

Beware  of  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  ^nan — 
when  his  paws  are  raised  in  supplication,  ths 
truce  of  the  bear — be  ware  1 

XCIX— Apb. ^181    ! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 


n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  13, 1953 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress should  oppose  all  measures  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  build  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  This  is  my  con- 
clusion after  considerable  study  of  both 
sides  of  the  controversy  over  the  pro- 
posal. The  project  is  unnecessary 
The  navigation  costs  are  not  self-Uqul- 
dating.  and  it  would  be  expensive  for 
the  American  taxpayers  who  would  not 
benefit  in  proportion  to  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

Estimates  of  costs,  at  December  1950 
cost  levels,  of  the  work  r^naining  to  be 
done,  exclusive  of  deepening  Great  Lakes 
harbors,  on  the  project  were  presented 
by  the  United  States  Army  engineers  in 
the  Senate  hearings  in  1952  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  cost  in  the  United  States  of  re- 
maining work,  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  Duluth  to  Momtreal  (De- 
eember  1950  cost  levels) 

Bepth  of  channel: 

n  faet $566. 794. 000 

SO    feet ,-. 767,  692. 000 

S6    feet 1, 062,  923, 000 

It  Is  estimated  that  costs  have  risen 
since.  December  ItSO  by  about  11  per- 
cent. The  27-foot  channel  is  the  most 
seriously  considered.  At  that  depth  the 
cost  for  power  would  be  $192,493,000. 
Presumably  New  York  would  reimburse 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  cost  of  the 
power. 

The.  United  States  Government  Is 
Idedged  to  try  and  balance  its  budget, 
to  cut  taxes,  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
expenditures.  Consequently  we  should 
be  consistent  and  omit  this  expense. 

THS  QuxsnoNs  or  sacuaiTt  sifo  ak  aix-cawa- 

maW  WATBkWAT 


The  Canadian  Government  has  Indi- 
cated that  It  would  build  a  deep  rwater- 
way  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  the  hy- 
droelectric power  project  will  be  built. 
Canada  has  been  more  frugal  than  the 
United  States  has  in  its  expenditures. 
It  has  reduced  taxes,  balanced  its  budget, 
and  improved  the  exchange  value  of  its 
dollars.  It  is  in  a  relatively  better  fiscal 
position  to  finance  the  waterway  than 
is  the  XTnited  States.  Canada  has  at 
least  as  much  interest  as  the  United 
States  In  the  trafBc  which  may  use  the 
waterway,  such  as  wheat,  ore,  oil,  coal, 
pulpwood,  and  other  commodities.  It 
is  very  doubtful  that  Canada  would 
charge  high  tolls  if  they  tend  to  dis- 
courage maximum  use  of  the  seaway. 
However,  the  amount  of  traffic  estimated 
as  going  to  use  the  waterway  is  gener- 
ally exaggerated.  Some  estimates  even 
Include  large  quantities  of  iron  ore  from 
Venezuela,  but  it  probably  will  not  be 
shipped  on  such  a  long,  roimdabout 
route  to  the  steel  mills. 

The  argument  that  we  will  be  less  se- 
cure if  Canada  builds  the  seaway  <»-  If 


we  do  not  help  has  been  given  unfounded 
emphasis.  The  history  of  our  relations 
with  Canada  has^becm  one  of  friendli- 
ness. Much  of  the  area  under  consid- 
eratloa  la  la  Canadian  territ<n7.  Can- 
ada  constructed  and  maintains  the  pres- 
ent canals  and  probably  receives  most  ot 
the  benefits.  The  Welland  Canal  is 
wholly  within  Canada. 

One  bomb  or  two  could  disrupt  an  of 
toe  trafBc  on  the  waterway.  But  cer- 
tainly neither  the  United  States  nor 
Canada  would  be  less  vigilant  Just  be- 
cause Cfinada  might  build  the  seaway. 
The  Hyde  Park  agreement  made  in  1941 
and  the  statement  of  principles  for  eco- 
nomic cooperation  made  in  1950  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  express  the 
determination  that  the  two  countries 
will  cooperate  in  mobilization  for  de- 
fense, furnish  supplies  to  each  other, 
and  keep  trade  barriers  from  b^ng 
erected.  The  Joint  United  States-Ca- 
nadian Industrial  Mobilization  Planning 
Omnmlttee  was  set  up  in  October  1950  to 
help  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  tfgument  that  the  seaway  is 
needed  to  transput  iron  ore  from  Labra- 
dor minimizes  other  recent  discoveries 
of  rather  large  Canadian  iron  ore  de- 
posits nearer  the  bulk  of  our  steel  indus- 
try that  could  make  use  of  existing 
tran^Mu^tion  facilities.  These  are  the 
Steep  Rock  and  the  Michipieoten  iron 
ore  deposits  in  Canada  near  the  Gteeat 
lAkea.  The  Steep  Rock  deposits  were 
estimated  in  1947  to  contain  about  282 
million  tons  of  55  percent  ore — 32  mil- 
lion tons  "measured"  and  250  million 
tons  "estimated,"  A  later  article  in  the 
Financial  Post,  published  in  Toronto. 
January  6.  1951,  predicted  that  there  is 
about  1  billion  tons  of  ore  in  the  deposit — 
probably  about  700  million  tons  are  of 
lower  grade.  The  Michipieoten  deposits 
rqx>rtedly  have  about  100  milli(m  tons 
or  more  of  35  percent  ore.  Some  op- 
timistic estimates  are  that  the  pro- 
duction capacity  for  taeonite  may  in- 
crease to  15  million  tons  by  1956  and  to 
nearly  30  million  tons  by  1960.  Some 
erf  the  steel  companies  which  formerly 
were  against  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
way have  found  that  their  Labrador  ore 
deposits  are  greater  than  they  had  previ- 
ously assumed.  Now  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  seaway  being  built  at  public  ex- 
pense. Considerable  quantities  of  Lab- 
rador ore  may  be  shipped  by  rail  r^ard- 
less  of  whether  the  seaway  is  built  or 
not.  One  of  tlie  companies  owning 
Labrador  ore  has  bought  land  near  Mon- 
treal to  build  a  terminal  and  dock  facil- 
ities to  change  ore  shipments  from  large 
boats  to  rail  shipments  or  to  smaller 
boats.  This  company  is  probably  not 
going  to  Junk  these  facilities  even  if  the 
seaway  is  constructed.  Canadian  sta- 
tistics show  that  there  was  a  decline — 
from  8.3  million  cargo  tons  in  1939  to 
5.8  million  cargo  tons  in  1944 — instead 
of  an  increase  in  through  and  way  traffic 
on  St.  Lawrence  canals  during  World 
War  n.  This  reveals  the  small  part 
they  played  in  the  movement  of  war 
material  at  that  time. 

Tlie  present  waterway  has  a  capacity 
of  at  least  16.5  million  tons  or  more  per 
year  which  is  sufficient  to  handle  the 
Labrador  ore  shipments. 
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The  proposals  are  tQ  deepen  the  con- 
necting channels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  27  feet,  pos- 
sibly later  to  30  feet  or  more.  To  do 
this  would  permit  use  of  the  waterway 
by  oceangoing  ships.  If  this  were  done, 
the  Great  Lakes  harbors  could  not  ac- 
commodate such  large  ships  unless  these 
harbors  were  also  deepened  and  dredged 
at  considerable  cost. 

In  the  House  hearings  In  1950  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  the  cost 
to  provide  entrance  channels  and  turn- 
ing basins  of  27  feet  to  outer  docks  at  17 
typical  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes 
would  be  $22,898,000.  Detroit  was  in- 
cluded but  with  no  cost  indicated  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  Federal  cost 
In  Its  case.  In  the  1951  hearings  the 
Army  engineers  estimate  was  $28,848,000. 
which  is  25  percent  higher  than  the  1950 
hearings  estimate.  Their  1951  esti- 
mates—at December  1950  cost  levels — for 
30-  and  35-foot  harbor  channels  were 
$36,921,000  and  $205,624,000.  respecUvely. 
Those  estimates  are  for  only  17  of  the 
86  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Also, 
in  the  1951  hearings,  a  much  higher  cost 
estimate  than  that  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers was  made  by  MaJ.  Gen.  R.  G. 
Breene,  a  consulting  engineer.  He  made 
the  point  that  the  amoimt  of  work  upon 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  costs  were 
based  was  wholly  inadequate.  He  stated 
that— 

UnlMi  the  harbort  v  brought  to  uniform 
itepthi^  rather  than  dre<lging  only  a  email 
percentage  aa  apparently  planned,  a  major- 
ity of  the  waterfront  ownere  will  be  unable 
to  bring  deep-draft  veeaele  to  the  area  of 
their  docks,  thua  placing  them  In  an  unfair 
competitive  position. 

According  to  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Buffalo  Harbor  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  has  a  project  depth  of  23 
feet  in  rock  and  22  feet  in  earth  in 
some  of  its  most  important  segments. 
It  is  only  about  32  percent  complete,  and 
unless  more  money  is  available.  It  will 
require  10  to  15  years  to  finish  the  Job. 
It  lajrs  also  that— 

Our  Niagara  River  channels  are  at  a  proj- 
ect depth  of  81  feet.  They  serve  Important 
steel,  petroleum,  electric  power,  and  chem- 
ical Industries  on  the  Niagara  River.  Are 
any  or  all  of  these  segments  to  be  ignored  If 
the  seaway  becomes  a  fact?  Twelve  years 
ago  the  BufTalo  City  engineer  estimated  that 
It  would  cost  $50  million  to  deepen  the  port 
of  Buffalo  to  27  feet  and  bulkhead  water- 
front propertlee.  The  coet  now  would  prob- 
ably be  several  times  as  much. 

There  are  additional  Impractical  as- 
pects of  opening  a  seaway  to  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  carriers  now  trans- 
porting iron  ore  and  other  cargo  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are.  in  general,  especially 
constructed  for  that  type  of  cargo  and 
particular  navigation  conditions.  Their 
form  is  practical  for  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping and  their  plating  and  framing  need 
not  be  as  heavy  as  for  ocean  ships.  They 
are  not  well-adapted  to  ocean  travel 
In  contrast,  the  larger  ocean-going  ves- 
sels are  not  particularly  suited  for  slip- 
ping on  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  Uie 
Great  Lakes  where  they  cannot  operate 
economically  because  of  slow  speeds  and 
delays  at  locks  and  canals.  They  are 
bulky    ships    which    would    encounter 


heavy  fogs  and  tortuous  rock-Ilned  chan- 
nels. Their  ocean-sailing  schedules 
would  be  upset  and  uncertain.  There 
has  been  some  complaint  that  low  wages 
on  foreign  ships  would  be  unfair  compe- 
tition to  American  industry  and  labor. 
The  American  merchant  marine  would 
probably  have  to  be  further  subsidized 
to  participate  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  lakes. 

•T.  LAWaXNCS  SXAWAT  DKVSUVMKNT 
COKPOBATION 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  create  a  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation.  There 
are  guaranty  provisions  in  these  bills, 
generally  as  follows: 

SBC.  5.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $5  mUllon  which  shall  be 
subscribed  by  the  United  States.  •   •  • 

Sec.  6  (a)  In  order  to  finance  Its  activities, 
the  corporation  Is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  issue,  and  to  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
•100  million.  Its  notes,  debentures,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations  or  commitments. 

(b)  All  such  ol>llgatlons  shall  be  fully  and 
iincondltlonally  guaranteeu  both  as  to  In- 
terest and  prlndpca  by  the  United  States 
and  such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on 
the  face  thereof. 

The  guarant:;  provisions  in  these  bills 
were  Inserted  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Corporation  and  to  lighten  its  difBcul- 
ties.  Why  wei-e  these  guaranty  provi- 
sions included?  Perhaps  it  was  recog- 
nised that  many  of  the  estimates  of  po- 
tential trafBc  and  revenue  from  the  sea- 
way have  been  very  optimistic,  con- 
jectural, and  at  times,  unrealistic.  For 
example,  in  the  Senate  hearings  in  1952 
the  Commerce  Department  submitted 
an  estimate  that  from  SO  to  37  V^  million 
tons  of  Iron  oi«  would  be  shipped  an- 
nually if  the  seaway  were  built.  This 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that 
acordlng  to  estimates  of  the  iron  q^lning 
companies  that  only  about  10  million 
tons  per  year  would  be  mined  from 
Labrador-Quebec  and  that  from  2  to  4 
million  tons  of  that  would  move  to  east- 
ern seaboard  plants,  and  perhaps  3  mil- 
lion tons  would  move  by  rail  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  recently  estimated  that 
the  iron-ore  reserves  In  the  Labrador- 
Quebec  deposit  was  400  million  tons.  If 
35  minion  ton»  were  shipped  per  year 
from  that  deposit,  it  would  last  only 
about  11  years.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
navigation  revenues  of  the  seaway  will 
be  enough  to  liquidate  the  costs,  espe- 
cially with  costs  Increfising  each  year. 
The  guaranty  provisions  in  these  pro- 
posals seem  to  bear  out  this  contenUon. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
their  insertion  in  these  bills, 
pown 

The  New  York-Ontario  power  applica- 
tion is  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  United  SUtes  would 
get  about  60  p<'rcent  or  1,100.000  horse- 
power, in  the  InternaUonal  Rapids  area. 

Private  interests,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  are  reportedly  planning  to  con- 
struct within  a  much  shorter  time  fadll- 
Ues  equivalent  to  several  times  the  St. 
Lawrence  capacity.  The  development 
of  the  power  sliould  be  by  private  com- 
panies or.  at  least.  If  developed  publicly, 
the  power  should  be  for  sale  at  its  source 


to  private  power  companies.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  incur  the  costs  of  uneco- 
nomic navigation  phases  of  the  project 
to  get  additional  power  facilities. 

The  United  States  Congress  should 
reject  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  save 
the  taxpayers  some  unnecessary  burdens. 


Trmnicr^  of  a  G>iifereace  HeM  hj  An- 
bastador  Henry  Cabot  Lodfe,  Jr^ 
Uaited  States  Representative  to  the 
Uaited  NatioBS^  aad  Visitkf  Coagress- 
mea  at  Unted  Nations  Headqnaitcrs, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Snadaj,  May  10, 
19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REIkfARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rswNSTLVAitu 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  13.  19Si 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  congressional  tour  of  New 
York  City  from  May  8  to  May  10,  inclu- 
sive, one  of  the  highlights  of  the  totir 
was  a  visit  to  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters where  the  entire  delegation  waa 
greeted  by  United  States  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  and  his  staff. 

After  enjoying  a  delightful  coffee  hour 
Ambassador  Lodge  escorted  the  group 
on  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the 
U.  N.  buildings,  after  which  a  round- 
table  discussion  was  held  in  the  political 
conference  room. 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  the  inter- 
esting discussion: 

UitrrsD  BTATtt  Mission  to  nn  UMtm 

NAnONS 

Ambassador  Loooa.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men— I  feel  like  saying  "fellow  members  ot 
Congress,"  having  served  there  for  13  yearv~ 
it  Is  the  greatest  possible  personal  pleasure 
to  me  to  welcome  you  here  today.  Of  course. 
It  Is  not  only  a  personal  pleasure,  but  X 
think  It  Is  a  very  important  thing  for  tha 
future  of  our  country,  for  you  who  are  the 
policy  makers  of  our  Oovernment  to  have  a 
first-hand  view  of  the  United  Nations. 

When  Calvin  CooUdge  was  Preeldent— and 
■ome  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remember— X 
was  a  newspaper  reporter  at  the  WhlU 
House,  and  he  once  said  that  politicians  are 
men  who  are  twice  spoiled,  by  extravagant 
pralae  on  the  one  hand  and  extravagant 
abuse  on  the  other.     (Laughter.) 

Well,  the  United  Nations  suffers  from  m- 
aggerated  claims  that  were  made  for  It  la 
the  past  A  or  e  years  which  were  utterly  Im- 
possible of  fulflUment.  Now  it  Is  suffering 
from  exaggerated  condemnation  becauae  It 
was  not  a  panacea  for  all  ilia  and  It  did  not 
bring  the  mUlennlum. 

When  the  Wright  brothers  got  the  first 
airplane  to  fly  at  Klttyhawk  In  North  Caro- 
lina In  IBOI,  and  It  flew  a  few  hundred  yards 
and  theii  fell  to  the  ground,  they  did  not 
Immediately  rush  out  with  hatchets  aad 
blowtorches  and  proceed  to  destroy  It.  They 
set  about  to  perfect  It.  and  we  have  the 
marveloiu  airplane  of  today. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  Is  a  novel,  primi- 
tive, exasperating,  eesentlal  contrivance 
which  has  already  accomplished  some  use- 
ful things.  It  prevented  the  disturbances  In 
tn,n.  In  Israel,  in  Indoneela,  in  Greece.  In 
the  Kashmir  Valley.  Pakistan,  and  India 
from  spreading  out  Into  major  ware.  It  la 
a  place  where  you  can  watch  the  Oommu- 
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nlsU.  n  Is  a  plaoe  wbete  the  free  world 
gets  ooneoUdated  becaoee  Juit  as  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  here  la.  this  room  start 
to  drift  apart,  one  of  the  Oominvmlst  speak. 
ers  wlU  say  something  thai  Is  so  monstrous 
and  so  outlandish  that  it  pulls  the  free  world 
together.  And  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  these  people  here  where  we  can 
watch  them.  Actually,  the  KremUn  has  got 
a  bear  by  the  tau  here.  They  cant  destroy 
the  United  Nations.  They  cant  ocytrol  it 
because  It  is  rare  that  they  ever  get  more 
than  5  votea  out  of  60.  And  they  dont  dare 
leave  It  becauee  the  one  time  they  did  they 
got  Into  trouble. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  been 
exasperated  with  the  United  Nations  because 
they  felt  the  Soviets  were  using  it  all  the 
time  for  the  cold  war  and  we  were  not  get- 
ting any  good  out  of  it.  The  way  to  prevent 
that  is  for  us  to  get  In  there  the  minute 
they  stop  talking  and  say  something  our- 
eelvee.     (Applause.  I 

That  la  what  I  have  tried  to  do  and  that 
Is  what  I  will  try  to  do  as  long  as  I  am  here. 
[Applause.] 

That  is  where  servloe  in  Oongreas  Is  the 
finest  kind  of  training  for  this  kind  of  a  job. 
because  if  there  is  any  better  system  that 
has  ever  been  devised  than  the  faoe-to-face 
debate  that  takee  place  today  In  Congress 
if  there  is  anything  beUer  to  show  up  a 
stufled-ahlrt  and  a  hypocrite,  then  I  dont 
know  what  it  ia.     (Laughter.) 

The  other  thing— then  I  will  be  flalahed 
•iMi  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Jinny — the 
oSksr  thing  Is  the  matter  ol  subverelve  Amer- 
ican personnel  here  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  first  step  I  took  when  I  arrived  here 
on  January  27,  was  to  teU  the  Secretary 
Oenaral  that  that  was  the  greateet  single 
thing  causing  American  lack  of  oonfidenee. 
A  few  days  later,  X  eame  around  with  g,000 
forms  ot  a  vary  eeewhlng  Character,  and  the 
Secretary  General  had  the  Amerioaa  em- 
ployees lined  up  in  the  oorrMors  being  finger- 
printed that  afternoon.  Tboae  forma  have 
aU  been  filled  out  and  they  have  gone  to 
the  FBI  and  the  CivU  fienlee  Onmmlssion. 
I  think  by  September  or  October  this  whole 
sltxiation  will  have  been  cleaned  up  oaoe 
and  for  alL    (Applanaa.) 

Now,  the  Amartoans  who  work  here  at  the 
United  Nations  are  not  to  be  oonfuaed  with 
the  Amorteana  on  my  staff.  My  oAoe  is  not 
here.  My  ottoe  la  over  at  t  Park  Avenue. 
I  have  a  wonderful  staC.  rd  like  aU  the 
members  at  my  staff  her*  this  momlnf  to 
stand  up.    (Applause.) 

I  eaa  awuii  yoa  that  they  are  as  InteUl- 
■■at  and  dedicated  a  group  of  AoMrtcans  as 
yc«  will  ever  want  to  be  BMOclated  with. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  turn  the  oMetlng  over 
to  JnacT  Van  Bamyr,  so  that  anyone  here 
who  wanta  to  aak  queetton*  or  wants  to  make 
a  speech  can  do  so. 

Oongrsssman  JkMwm  M.  Vim  Bakbt  (Pean- 
sytvania).  I  want  to  esprees  to  Ambassador 
liodge  and  his  staff  the  appreciation  of  the 
viaitlng  ooagreeelonal  delegation  and  their 
f amUiee.  We  are  grateful  for  the  courteeiee 
eatended  ua.  It  Is  a  unique  role  that  Am- 
basaador  Lodge  aaeumee  this  morning  by 
sgreeing  to  answer  queettqas  of  the  If 
o<  the  Ooagress  of  the  Halted  ffutas. 
we  look  around  aad  reoog^iiae  some  gO 
here  ot  the  Bouse  of  R«preesntatives  here 
this  morning,  one  wUl  find  among  them 
some  ot  the  best  interrogatora  that  we  have 
In  the  field  of  leglslaUve  acUvitlos.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Ambassador,  you  are  going  to  sub- 
mit youreeU  to  their  queotloas  and  no  doubt 
they  may  be  of  a  plerolng  nature. 

Who  among  us  Membera  of  Oongrses  wlehea 
to  ask  Ambaseador  Lodge  a  queetlont 

Congressman  Pan  &  Bmasr  (Illinois). 
Mr.  Ambassador.  I  do  not  believe  my  quea- 
tlon  can  be  considered  very  piercing,  but  X 
think  It  Is  rather  Important.  Before  very 
long,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
going  to  be  up  for  oonatderatlon  of  revision, 
and  X  would  like  to  know  if  the  United 
Butee  delegation  has  been  working  on  what 


revisions  they  may  suggest  when  that  tfane 
comee.  And  I  dont  believe  it  woiild  be 
proper  for  you  to  dlecloee  maybe  the  sug- 
gesUoDs  that  the  United  States  delegation 
wUl  make,  but  I  would  be  very  much  inter- 
eeted  to  know  that  they  are  working  on 
revision. 

Ambassador  Loeos.  Ton  ars  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  revision  of  the  Charter  is  auto- 
maticaUy  provided  for  in  the  Charter  to  take 
place  in  1068.  There  wlU  be  what  you  might 
call  a  constitutional  convention  at  that  time. 
We  are  working  on  suggested  revisions  and 
many  cltlaen  groups  are  wcvklng  on  revisions. 
We  have  not  ccxne  to  any  conclusions  aa  yet 
but  of  course  it  is  a  matter  that  we  are  think- 
ing about  all  the  time,  because  the  United 
Nations  has  not  developed  exactly  the  way 
that  its  founders  thought  that  it  would. 
There  has  been  more  stress  in  some  direc- 
tions and  lees  stress  In  others.  Certainly, 
the  revision  of  the  Charter  In  1955  is  a  very 
eeeentlal  thing,  the  organization  being  in 
the  evolutionary  stage  that  it  la. 

Congressman  ALvn  M.  Bximxr  (Mich- 
igan). What  steps,  Mr.  Ambassador,  are  being 
taken,  if  any.  to  get  around  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  veto  power? 

Ambassador  liOeoB.  We  have  adopted  a 
raeoluUon  called  Uniting  for  Peace,  which 
makee  It  poealble  now  when  an  aggreeaion 
bae  been  committed  for  the  Assembly  to  «»- 
dsmn  It  by  a  majority  vote.  So  we  have 
evolved  a  veto-proof  method  of  dealing  with 
aggreeaion.  bypaaslng  the  veto  in  the  Se- 
curity Council.  The  veto  still  applies  in  the 
Security  CouncU  and.  of  courae,  the  Soviet 
Unkm  has  abuaed  the  veta  Tour  fellow- 
dtlaen.  Arthur  Vandenberg,  of  courae.  was 
the  great  authority  on  the  abuse  of  the  veto. 
But  we  have  evolved  a  veto-proof  method  ot 
dealing  with  aggieeslon  la  the  future. 

Oongr seaman  B.  Roes  Aaan  (Indiana).  Mr. 
Ambaseador.  do  you  auppoee  that  this  organ- 
isation WlU  make  any  studlee  of,  or  take  any 
action  with  nupmex  to.  the  sitviatlon  ia 
aoutheast  Asia.  Burma.  Thailand  and  par- 
ticularly LaoB  nowt 

ambeesador  Loaea.  As  tar  as  Burma  Is  con- 
cerned, we  enacted  a  resolution  here  at  the 
end  ot  AprU.  dealing  with  the  removal  ot  the 
Ohlaeee  Irregular  troops  from  Burma.  Aa  tar 
as  Laos  aad  Thailand  are  concerned.  X  have 
Just  read  la  the  papers  that  that  la  very 
actively  under  oonalderatlon.  I  personally 
would  not  be  surprieed  to  eee  eomethlng 
brought  in  here,  but  I  cant  aay  anything 
about  it  from  official  knowledge. 

Congressman  Cltbb  Dotls  (Caltfomla). 
Mr.  Ambaseador,  now  and  then  In  the  BOuee. 
on  the  floor  and  off  the  floor.  I  hear  a  few 
Members  of  the  House  expreea  opinions  of 
dlaoouragemect  or  even  disgust  with  the 
United  Nations  organlaatlon.  We.  In  Con- 
gress, do  we  have  cause  for  encouragement 
or  discouragement,  or  diegxast  or  disappoint- 
ment t  Which  Is  the  level  we  should  think 
on  as  to  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations? 
Should  we  keep  up  our  emphaals  upon  It  or 
leeeen  our  emphaals? 

Ambassador  Lobos.  I  think  we  have  every 
intereet  as  Americans  in  continuing  our  sup- 
port ot  the  United  Natlona.  I  think  we  oaa 
get  a  lot  more  out  of  it  thaa  we  loee.  The 
taet  that  It  osasperatea  \u  somettaMa  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  faot  that  It  has  some 
very  real  utility  tor  us  and  that  It  has  done 
■oBM  extresMly  useful  things,  and  that  It 
gives  tis  as  AsMrloana  aa  opportualty  to 
have  contacts  with  a  great  many  foreign  na- 
tions which  we  otherwise  might  not  have  at 
all.  It  Is  }UBt  what  I  said  in  the  beginning. 
It  was  oversold  to  the  people  In  the  first 
place,  and  it  lant  a  panacea  tor  all  ills— It 
lant  going  to  bring  a  mlllenlum  overnl^t. 
But  It  is  a  very  useful  oontrlvanoe  which 
doeant  ooet  us  very  muoh.  X  think  It  ooete 
us  something  like  16  oeats  per  capita  aad  X 
think  we  get  a  great  deal  more  advantage 
by  being  In  It  thaa  we  would  by  belag  out 
of  It. 

Oongressman  Paot  F.  Scawtca  (Ohio). 
Ambaasartnr  lAdge,  you  aUnost  touched  upon 


the  point  that  I  was  going  to  ask.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  considering  appropria- 
tions. We  are  having  some  difficulty  in  our 
own  districts  in  justifying  a  huge  appropri- 
ation for  the  United  Nations.  I  wonder  it 
you  will  tell  us  about  what  you  might  think 
about  the  coet  and  how  much  a  share  of  this 
coet  does  the  United  States  bear.  Is  there  aa 
opportunity  for  getting  increased  support 
from  other  nations? 

Ambassador  Lodcb.  Weil,  the  coet  per  cap- 
ita is  about  16  cents  for  every  American 
citizen. 

Congressman  Schxhck.  Bow  much  in  dol- 
lars is  that? 

Ambassador  Lodob.  Mr.  HaU  informs  me 
It  is  about  S16  mUUon. 

Mr.  Hall  is  the  expert  on  that  and  many 
other  things. 

Congressman  ScHxircK.  The  American 
share  started  in  at  what? 

Mr.  Hat.1..  Started  in  at  89.89  percent.  It 
Is  now  35.12  percent.  We  got  a  resolution 
from  the  last  Assembly  agreeing  that  this 
succeeding  year,  the  year  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1954.  our  contribution  would  be  33V^  per- 
cent. 

Ambassador  Loooa.  I  am  not  going  Into 
the  negotiations  that  took  place  6  years  ago 
which  set  the  American  percentage  at  39.  X 
think  a  lot  ctf  things  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, but  I  inherited  35  when  I  got  here  and 
we  hope  In  1  year  to  get  that  down  to  S3V^. 
It  cant  be  too  low  for  me.  X'U  tell  you  that. 

Oongreesman  Masnir  Dns  (Texas).  One  of 
the  chief  criticisms  leveled  at  the  United 
Hattona  ia  that  it  fumlahee  a  aoundlngboard 
lor  the  Communists.  Ot  courae.  that  can  be 
aald  of  any  inquiry  or  any  ooounlttee  on 
which  they  appear.  They  exoM  In  the  art  of 
propaganda.  I  have  always  telt  that  there 
Is  a  great  weaknees  in  the  tree  world  In  that 
we  do  not  aseunM  and  keep  the  Initiative. 
We  have  eomethlng  to  talk  about.  We  have 
a  great  philosophy  and  a  great  way  of  life, 
aad  yet  it  seems  that  we  have  beea  uaable  to 
get  over  that  maoaage  the  way  the  Comma- 
alsts  have.  I  am  glad  to  bear  you  say  that 
now.  that  you  are  assuming  the  Initiative, 
taklag  advantage  ot  the  opportunity  eo  that 
we  oaa  preeent  to  the  world  our  story. 

Ambaseador  Loaoa.  Ttiat  gratifies  bm  very 
much.  We  not  only  have  got  soaaething  to 
aeU  that  no  other  country  has  got.  but  we 
also  have  a  natural  advantage  becauae  thla 
country  Is  a  training  ground  for  men  aad 
women  in  the  field  ot  pubUe  opinion  which 
cannot  poealMy  exist  In  a  dictatorship.  In 
this  coxmtry  It  Is  an  easy  thing  for  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  to  go  Into  puMlo 
life,  to  become  a  member  of  a  board  ot  alder* 
men,  or  of  local.  State,  or  National  Govern- 
ment. We  have  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  In  this  country  who  have  had  ex- 
perience In  speaking  aad  la  public  relations. 
Now.  in  a  dlctatorahlp  they  do  not  have  that 
experience.  It  is  absolutely  Inexcusable  tor 
a  dlctatorahlp  to  beat  us  out  at  the  game  of 
public  relations.  To  wait  and  let  the  Com- 
munists make  their  statements  and  then  to 
wait  4  days  to  come  in  with  a  long  legallatlo 
aaawer  la,  to  my  mind,  Just  the  wrong  way 
to  do  It.  The  method  you  must  follow  la. 
the  minute  they  get  through,  to  get  up  and 
aay  something  and  Interfere  with  their 
news-story,  break  up  their  headlines,  and 
you  eaa  sumetimee— twice  we  have  beea  able 
at  this  last  seasloa — take  away  the  news- 
play  from  them. 

Ot  course,  whea  you  go  fsst  like  that,  like 
a  teUow  said  to  me.  "Areat  you  afraid  you 
are  liable  to  be  wrong  sometimes  when  jrou 
go  fast?**  Well,  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
wrong  when  you  go  fast,  but  when  you  wait 
4  days  then  I  think  you  are  wrong  all  the 
time.     (Applauae.) 

Oongreesman  Dna.  Well,  really  to  get  down 
to  the  simple  proposition,  the  only  defense  Is 
offenee.  and  you  have  got  to  be  on  the  offense 
in  propaganda  as  well  as  everything  else. 
Ambassador  Loooi.  Of  course  that  is  true 
aad  when  you  are  oampalgning— I  havent 
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followed  your  campaigns  with  minute  atten- 
tion to  every  detail,  but  If  you  aat  back 
defensively  and  started  explaining  this  and 
that — 1  dont  quite  visualize  you  doing  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Congressman  H.  R.  Gross.  Mr.  Lodge,  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  American  contribu- 
tion will  be  35.12  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Russian  contribution. 
I  believe,  will  be  12.28  percent.  Is  there  any 
move  to  bring  the  Rtjsalan  contribution 
Bearer  In  balance  with  the  United  States 
contribution? 

Ambassador  Lc»>gz.  There  Is  a  move,  and  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Hall  to  tell  you  exacUy  what 
the  details  are. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  Is  one  of  the  principal 
points  we  have  made  at  each  Assembly.  The 
Russian  percentage  Is  moving  up  and  I  be- 
lieve will  continue  to  move  up  until  It  ap- 
proximates o\ir  contribution.  The  Russians 
have  opposed  these  Increases  but  they  have 
been  completely  unsuccessful  In  that  oppo- 
sition. 

Congressman  Oross.  Where  did  the  Rus- 
sian contribution  start? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  started  at  6.34  percent  and  la 
now  12.28  f>ercent. 

Congressman  Gross.  Through  the  years 
you  have  been  able  to  raise  them  up  6 
percent. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes;  and  it  wUl  continue  to  go 
up,  I  am  sure. 

Congressman  Gross.  Mr.  Lodge,  Is  there 
any  move  to  change  the  voting  structure,  the 
procedural  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
whereby  the  United  States  has  an  equal  vote 
with  Russia?  Russia  today  has  three  votes 
and  we  have  one  In  the  General  Assembly. 

Ambassador  Lodgx.  Russia  has  1  vote;  then 
Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  which,  of  course, 
are  parts  of  Russia,  each  have  1  vote.  That 
Is  3.  Then  they  have  the  otho-  Cosununlst 
coimtrles.  Poland  and  Czechslovakla.  So 
they  are  always  sure  of  5.  It  Is  very  seldom, 
though,  that  they  ever  get  more  than  6  votes 
out  of  60.  We  get  between  41  and  45  on 
practically  every  measure. 

Congressman  Gross.  We  still  suffer  from 
a  vote  disadvantage  In  the  General  Assembly; 
Is  that  not  true? 

Ambassador  Loooc.  No;  I  dont  think  that 
la  true.  As  I  said,  every  vote  that  I  have 
seen,  we  have  always  had  over  40  on  our 
side. 

Congressman  Gross.  One  mco-e  question.  If 
I  may  be  permitted.  What  proof  Is  there 
that  the  Russians  did  not  deliberately  absent 
themselves  from  the  Seciu-ity  Council  when 
the  United  Nations  declared  war  upon  North 
Korea? 

Ambassador  Lodgx.  I  was  not  here  at  that 
time.  That  was  in  1950,  of  coxu-se,  and  I  was 
In  Congress  then.  I  have  never  heard  It  said 
that  they  did  absent  themselves  deliberately. 
I  had  heard  it  said  that  they  were  very  much 
surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  reaction  that 
took  place  here. 

Congressman  Waltkr  Rogers  (Texas).  Mr. 
Ambassador,  what  Is  the  general  reaction 
among  the  representatives  of  the  other  mem- 
ber nations  when  speeches  are  made  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  that  are  highly  critical  of 
this  organization? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  Well.  It  doesn't  bother 
me.  Sometimes  they  read  what  different 
Congressmen  and.  Senators  say  and  I  always 
say  that  we  have  free  speech  In  America; 
anyone  can  say  what  he  wants  to  and  It  Is 
not  like  the  Soviet  Union  where  everyone  has 
Just  got  to  do  what  the  head  man  does. 

Congressman  Rogers.  Does  It  make  your 
Job  any  harder? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  Of  course.  [Laughter.l 
Every  now  and  then  people  say  things  that 
make  my  Job  a  little  harder;  yes.  Of  course, 
a  Member  of  Congress  Is  a  very  responsible 
person,  he  holds  a  very,  very  responsible 
position.  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  realize  It  and  I  think  they  do  realize 
It,  because  what  a  Member  says  Is  not  only 
wad  by  his  constituents  but  it  Is  read  by  a 
ipreat  many  other  people,  and  It  Is  very,  very 


carefully  read  up  here.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  always  remember 
that  when  he  says  something  on  the  floor, 
that  It  is  going  to  be  noticed  up  here  and  he 
ought  to  consider  its  possible  use  by  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmxr  (California). 
Mr.  Ambassador,  recently  Senator  Knowlakd, 
of  California,  suggested  the  need  for  some 
type  of  International  organization  in  addition 
to  the  United  Nations.  Would  you  have  an 
opinion  about  that  suggestion? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  I  haven't  seen  that  sug- 
gestion. Of  course,  we  have  regional  agree- 
ments now  which  supplement  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  the  Rio  Pact  In  the 
American  henxlsphere.  Then  we  have  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  which  are  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  I  am  a  flrm  believer  in 
both  of  these.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  cer- 
tainly ground  for  studying  something  similar 
In  the  Far  East  and  Middle  East.  I  bcMeve 
In  regional  agreements  and  I  think  the 
United  Nations  Charter  allows  for  them. 
But,  I  havent  heard  of  Senator  Knowland's 
specific  proposal. 

Congressman  Herbert  C.  Bonivxr  (North 
Carolina) .  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  It  an  advantage 
to  communism  to  have  the  seat  on  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York,  or  is  it  an  advantage 
to  the  American  way  of  life? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  I  think  on  the  whole 
It  Is  an  advantage  to  have  It  here.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  that  a  great  deal.  You 
see,  if  this  was  a  good  place  for  espionage, 
then  It  woiUd  be  different;  but  there  Isn't 
anything  here  to  spy  on  In  the  United  Na- 
Uons.  The  report  that  I  send  to  them  every 
2  weeks  on  the  war  in  Korea  is  the  report 
that  has  been  released  by  the  Pentagon  to 
the  press  before  I  send  It.  That  Is  all  the 
Information  they  get  here  about  Korea.  This 
Is  such  a  poor  place  for  espionage  that  the 
Russians  haven't  ever  filled  their  quota  of 
employees  here.  So  the  harm  that  It  does 
to  have  It  here  Is  whatever  exasperation  we 
get  out  ot  It,  but  I  think  the  good  Is  that 
It  gives  MB  an  opportvmlty.  If  we  will  use  It, 
to  utilize  the  greatest  single  soimdlngboard 
there  Is  for  world  opinion. 

Congressman  Bonner.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
this  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  powered  flight 
and  I  am  certain  you  would  like  the  record 
to  be  corrected  to  show  that  the  Wright 
brothers  flew  at  Kittyhawk.  N.  C,  hi  1903, 
and  I  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Ambassador! 
to  Invite  you  to  come  to  the  great  exercise 
that  win  be  held  at  Kittyhawk  on  December 
17  of  this  year.     [Applause.] 

Ambassador  Lodge.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  am  grateful  for  the  correction. 

Congressman  Thaddeus  M.  Machxowicz,  of 
Michigan.  In  connection  with  Congressman 
Dns"  statement  that  offense  Is  the  best  de- 
fense, which  I  agree  with  wholeheartedly, 
we  have  so  much  that  we  could  say  about 
conununlsm — In  connection  with  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  1  note 
that  in  the  last  few  weeks  you  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  used  excerpts  from  the  Special 
Congressional  Committee  Report  on  Katyn. 
I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  whether  that 
committee  report  has  assisted  In  the  per- 
formance of  your  task? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  That  committee  re- 
port has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
I  did  two  things  with  It.  I  got  the  Secretary 
General  to  distribute  It  to  all  the  nations, 
which  I  have  a  right  to  do,  so  that  It  goes 
officially  to  every  one  of  the  other  59  nations 
Then  I  used  It  In  a  speech  sitting  right  In 
this  room.  The  fact  that  It  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  It  a 
weight  here  that  It  would  never  have  had  If 
It  had  Just  been  a  newspai>er  clipping  or  an 
Interview  somewhere.  This  Is  a  very  good 
Illustration  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
being  extremely  helpful  to  the  United  States 
here  in  the  United  Nations. 

Congressman  Shepard  J.  Crumpackex,  Jr. 
(Indiana).  Ambassador  Lodge,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  the  disappointment 
that  there  has  been  in  regard  to  the  United 


Nations  In  the  United  StatM  has  been  due  to 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  character  of  the 
organization.  In  other  words,  too  many 
people  have  regarded  it  as  sort  of  a  congress 
of  the  world,  not  recognizing  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  not  an  elective,  representative 
body  In  the  sense  that  ovir  Congress  la,  but 
Is  merely  a  meeting  of  ambassadors  and 
therefore  has  mostly  the  limitations  that 
apply  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  diplomacy 
and  do^  not  have  the  power  or  the  authority 
to  do  things  in  the  sense  that  an  elective, 
representative  body  can. 

Ambassador  Lodge.  That  Is  absolutely  true. 
This  is  not  a  world  government.  When 
Congress  created  the  ofllce  that  I  hold,  they 
wrote  into  the  law  that  I  was  to  have  the 
rank  of  Ambassador.  Why?  Because  I  was 
representing  a  sovereign  nation.  I  am  not 
called  Congressman  or  Senator.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  a  world  government.  This  is  a 
meeting  of  sovereign  nations  acting  under 
instructions  from  their  governments.  You 
are  quite  correct.  The  place  where  I  live  Is 
known  as  an  Embassy,  ofllclally.  That  is  all 
set  forth  by  Congress  to  establish  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  concede  any  sovereignty  at  all 
In  becoming  a  member  of  this  organization. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  and  true  observa- 
tion which  should  be  more  widely  under- 
stood. 

Congressman  John  J.  Rhodes  (Arizona). 
Mr.  Ambassador,  of  course  oxir  organic  law  In 
the  United  States  provides  that  treaties  take 
a  special  position,  and  I  think  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  many  people  in  the  United 
States  have  looked  askance  at  the  United 
Nations  Is  because  of  that  position.  Are 
there  any  other  nations  In  the  United  Na- 
tions In  which  that  same  situation  is  found 
where  a  treaty,  for  Instance,  becomes  domi- 
nant over  the  internal  laws? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  other  countries  on  that  subject. 
I  believe  that  In  the  past  altogether  too 
many  treaties  have  been  negotiated  here 
dealing  with  Internal  matters.  Tor  Instance. 
If  we  wanted  to  make  It  possible.  Just  to  give 
you  a  hypothetical  case,  to  make  a  woman 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  way 
to  do  that  Is  by  constitutional  amendment 
or  by  act  of  Congress,  and  not  by  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  some  foreign  country.  I  thlak 
they  went  too  far  with  that  treaty  biislneas. 
Many  of  the  treaties  never  got  ratlfled.  I 
think  the  treaty  ought  to  be  used  for  inter- 
national relations  between  nations  and  not 
as  a  device  to  try  to  stimulate  internal 
changes.     (Applause.) 

Congressman  Rhodes.  One  more  question. 
Do  you  feel  then  that  your  position  In  the 
United  Nations  would  t>e  weakened  If  the 
Constitution  were  amended  to  provide  that  • 
treaties  would  no  longer  have  the  position 
that  they  now  hold  In  our  laws? 

Ambassador  Ixhwe.  Well,  I  would  have  to 
study  the  language. 

Congressman  Van  Pelt  (Wisconsin).  Mr. 
Ambassador,  what  is  being  done.  If  anything, 
or  Is  it  being  discontinued — the  study  on 
universal  human  rights? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  Maybe  some  study  Is 
being  given  to  It,  but  there  aren't  going  to 
be  any  treaties  on  it.  In  my  Judgment. 

Congressman  Wn^UAic  B.  Wdnall  (New 
Jersey).  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment of  the  American  people  seems 
to  be  in  the  minor  participation  of  other 
countries  In  the  Korean  war.  Are  any  steps 
currently  being  taken  to  try  to  secure  a 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions both  with  respect  to  personnel  and 
materiel  ? 

Ambassador  Lodge.  That  is  an  absolutely 
fundamental  question.  The  United  Nations 
has  resulted  in  our  having  some  allies  and 
some  troops  to  help  us  in  Korea,  but  of  course 
you  never  have  enough.  Out  of  18  divisions, 
10  are  Korean.  6  are  United  States,  each  one 
of  which  has  2.500  Koreans  In  it.  and  3  are 
United  Nations  divisions.  There  are  18 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  that  have  sent 
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troops.  I  think  nations  Uke  Orseee  and  Tur- 
key that  hSTS  rsally  ssnt  very  large  niun- 
bers  of  troops,  consldsrlng  their  size,  are 
entitled  to  our  applause.  I  think  we  should 
remember  that  in  past  years  the  Defense 
Department  would  not  accept  foreign  troops 
unless  they  could  provide  their  own  financial 
and  logistic  support,  which  I  believe  was  a 
mistaken  decision.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
weigh  manpower  and  materiel  in  the  same 
scale.  I  think  we  would  have  more  foreign 
troops  than  we  now  have  if  there  had  not 
been  that  requirement.  But  certainly  I  do 
everything  that  I  can  do  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  allies — effective  allies  who  arc  not  gat- 
ing a  free  ride  on  the  gravy  train  but  are 
actually  contributing — that  I  possibly  Can. 
I  think  the  United  Nations  has  given  us 
more  allies  than  we  would  have  had  if  we 
had  not  been  in  it.  but  I  still  think  we 
could  use  many  more. 

Congressman  John  Jasmaw  (Oklahoma). 
Mr.  Ambassador,  a  lot  of  us  have  been  par- 
ttctUarly  interested  in  the  point  4  program. 
How  effective  U  the  United  Nations  tecbnlcal- 
assistanoe  program  and  does  the  United  Na- 
tions plan  expanaion  of  that  program? 

Ambassador  Loocx.  I  think  the  teclinlcal 
and  economic  assistance  program  Is  one  at 
the  greatest  things  we  csn  do. 

The  other  day — now,  the  way  we  sit  here  is 
in  alphat>etlcal  order.  Tills  is  tbs  room,  by 
the  way,  where  I  qwnd  most  of  my  time. 
This  is  ths  room  where  the  Political  Commit- 
tee meets.  I  always  have  Uniguay  on  my 
right  and  ths  United  Kingdom  on  my  left 
and  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  one  over  on  the  left. 
And  every  day  we  move  one  seat  over  so  that 
nobody  can  say  he  has  the  best  seat.  But  I 
alwajrs  have  Uniguay  on  my  right  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  my  left  and  ths  U.  8. 8.  R. 
one  seat  beyond.  Well,  one  day  Vlahlnsky 
shook  his  flst  like  that  at  me  [gesturing],  his 
face  got  all  red.  and  he  said.  "Tou  have  lost 
Asia  anyway."  Well.  I  said  ths  obriotis 
thing:  I  tried  to  give  a  Christian  answer 
and  said:  "We  aren't  trying  to  get  Asia.  We 
want  the  Asians  to  have  AsU."  (Applause.] 
I  said.  "Instead  of  treating  Asia  like  a  pawn 
In  the  gams  of  power  politics,  as  a  lot  of 
slaves  to  be  herded  around  in  aecordanoe 
with  the  Marxian  dialectic,  why  dont  you 
get  in  and  help  us  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
tbs  world  and  try  to  do  something  to  help 
those  people  get  something  to  eat  and  elim- 
inate disease,  and  that  sort  of  thing?" 

On  my  second  day  hers,  I  came  to  the 
Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  Confer- 
ence Just  in  order  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  members  of  the 
Comm'unlst  bloc  were  all  absent.  They  are 
big  talkers,  bat  they  dont  show  up  when 
there's  a  chance  to  do  something  helpful. 
I  think  it  was  a  tremendously  effective  argu- 
ment. 

It  does  not  take  very  much  money  and  It 
does  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  o\ir 
best  Interests.  I  think  It's  a  very  fine  thing 
to  do. 

Well,  JiMMT  Van  Zamrr  says.  "Oonclude." 
and.  of  course,  he  is  the  boss  here.  As  far 
ns  I  am  concerned,  I  am  having  a  good  time. 
I  am  awfully  glad  you  came,  and  please  call 
on  me  if  ever  I  can  do  anything  or  be  of 
service  to  you  here  in  any  way.     lAf^lause.] 


The  PkyticaDj  HaB<ik«pped,  a  Natioial 
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Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 
Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  Inter- 


ested In  reading  the  winning  essays,  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix,  which  were 
written  by  American  high-school  stu- 
dents on  the  subject  The  Physically 
Handicapped,  a  National  Asset.  The 
essay  submitted  herewith.  .  however, 
which  won  fourth  prize  in  the  nation- 
wide contest,  is  of  unusual  interest  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  national  prize  winner 
written  by  a  handicapped  student. 
Louis  Bfichaux,  a  victim  of  cerebral 
palsy,  is  physically  unable  to  attend  a 
regular  high  school,  but  is  one  of  the  two 
students  of  high-school  age  who  are 
being  educated  at  the  Occupational 
Therapy  Curative  Workshop,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Richmond,  Va. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  second  to  Louis  in  the  Virginia  con- 
test which  preceded  the  national  judging 
was  Jeanette  Keiningham,  his  school- 
mate, a  19-year-old  girl,  who  is  confined 
to  a  wheel  chair  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

I  am  inserting  this  winning  essay  of 
Louis  Michaux  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Rkcou>  as  a  tribute  to 
his  outstanding  accomplishment  of  dem- 
onstrating by  word  and  deed  that  the 
physically  handicapped  are  indeed  a 
national  asset: 

Thb  Phtsicallt   HaxDicapm,  a   NanoMaL 


(By  Louis  Mlchauz) 

Approximately  18  million  American  dtl- 
Bens  were  listed  in  June  1960,  as  physically 
handicapped,  and  this  figure  is  steadily 
rising  each  year  becauee  of  war  casualties, 
automobile  and  other  accidents.  Hie  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  unless  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work,  must  rely  on  their  fami- 
llea,  the  Government  or  other  agencies  for 
financial  assistance,  thus  being  a  national 
liability.  Tbe  question  Is  raised,  can  this 
group  become  self-supporting  to  a  large 
degree  if  they  are  properly  trained  and 
fdaced  in  suitable  positions?  A  poeitive 
answn-  is  being  given  by  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  individuals.  The  increasing 
recognition  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
handicapped  is  caushig  them  to  become 
more  truly  a  national  asset. 

An  article  by  WlUlam  P.  McOahiU  In  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  toe  June  19S2,  gives 
some  interesting  flgvtres  from  Lansing,  Mich. 
Before  rehabilitation  was  undertaken.  It 
cost  $316,000  annually  to  support  983  dis- 
aMed  persons.  When  these  people  were  em- 
ployed, their  taxes  amounted  to  $548,000, 
which  was  a  net  gain  to  the  city  of  $763,000. 
This  experience  has  been  found  to  be  true  in 
other  cities  and  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try. State  rehabilitation  officials  are  doing 
all  they  can  to.  train  and  secure  employment 
for  the  handicapped,  but  they  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone.  The  understanding  and  coop- 
eration of  private  employers  is  badly  needed. 

The  iisual  argument  a^ralnst  employing 
handicapped  persons  is  that  they  are  more 
apt  to  have  accidents  than  other  people. 
In  a  study  made  by  the  Ofllce  of  Vocational 
BehabUltatlon,  98  percent  of  the  employers 
said  the  handicapped  had  either  the  same 
or  a  lower  accident  rate  than  the  able- 
bodied.  In  February  1944,  the  Association 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Executives  stated: 
"It  is  the  poUcy  and  practice  (a  the  mem- 
ber companies  of  this  association  not  to 
advise  employers  against  employment  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  initial  rate  for  work- 
men's compensaticHi  insurance  is  governed 
by  the  Indiistrial  classification  Involved. 
The  physical  defects  of  such  workers  are  not 
considered  in  the  formulae  for  determining 
that  rate  •  •  *  not   Is  such  employment 


prohibited  fai  any  way  by  the  terms  of  ths 
workmen's  compensation  Insurance  policies.'* 
f^:«i>fiM"c  M  *  handicapped  person  myaeU. 
X  think  we  are  extremely  cautioua.  F^f  in- 
staace,  U  ve  w«r«  to  we  a  bar  cf  idisp  lying 

on  the  floor  our  natural  inclination  would 
be  to  walk  around  it.  whereas  the  normal 
person  might  have  his  mind  on  something 
else  and  not  notice  it.  In  this  case  careful- 
ness would  overbalance  physical  limltationa. 

The  success  of  a  handicapped  person  de- 
pends greatly  upon  proper  plaoemient  in  work 
where  he  uses  only  his  best  physical  abili- 
ties. A  blind  person  Is  often  given  a  Job 
where  only  sense  of  touch  is  required,  such 
as  Inspectltig  finished  products.  The  deaf 
are  often  employed  in  factories  so  noisy  that 
workers  with  nonnal  hearing  would  be  great- 
ly disturbed.  A  local  furniture  cocnpany 
reports  that  their  deaf-mute  employees  do 
not  take  the  frequent  lireaks  that  the  other 
workers  do.  A  local  cab  company  employs 
handici^ped  drivers  whose  afltctlon  does  not 
affect  their  driving.  In  other  fields  there 
are,  of  course,  c^portunltles  for  the  handi- 
capped with  special  talents  such  as  in  radio 
repair,  proofreading,  watchmaking,  broad- 
casting, and  writing. 

An  Illustration  of  poor  placement  Is  the 
experience  of  a  girl  with  poor  contn4  of  her 
hands  who  was  employed  as  filing  cl«>rk  and 
who  came  In  contact  with  valuable  papers. 
One  day  she  accidentally  tore  one  of  these 
and  immediately  was  discharged.  She  Is  now 
succeeding  in  the  teaching  professicHi. 

Ttie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  asked  800 
employers  of  manufactturing  companies  to 
compare  the  productivity  of  the  disabled 
person  with  that  of  the  normal  employee. 
Ninety-five  percent  said  that  their  produc- 
ticm  was  better  or  Just  ss  good  ss  that  of 
other  workers.  An  employer  in  a  local  to- 
bacco factory  stated  that  the  productlOD  of 
a  woman  with  only  one  leg,  who  sita  at  a 
belt  stemming  tobacco,  is  well  above  average. 
A  similarly  handicapped  man  la  successfitl 
repairing  radios  in  a  local  department  store. 

Sometimes  f  actcxles  must  make  allowances 
for  the  handicapped  by  devising  new 
methods  ca  doing  the  work.  Often  this  not 
only  helps  these  persons  but  also  the  other 
workers.  A  factory  once  put  a  handicapped 
person  on  a  Job  where  a  standing  position 
was  required.  This  man  was  unable  to 
stand,  so  the  management  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  the  work  from  a  sitting  posi- 
tion and  discovered  all  could  work  mors 
effectively  by  sitting  down. 

Absenteeism  is  a  major  problem  with  most 
companlee.  A  survey  taken  of  the  Walter 
Kldde  Co..  the  George  Barr  Chemical  Co..  the 
MinneapcHls  Artificial  Limb  Co.,  and  the  Oon- 
soUdated  Vultee  Alrcrsift  Co..  showed  that 
the  handicapped  had  fewer  absences  than' 
normal  employees.  One  winter  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  many  of  the  factories  were  closed 
on  a  certain  day  because  of  deep  snow:  but 
one  which  employed  handicapped  people  re- 
ported 97  percent  present.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  two  facts:  the  handicapped 
realiae  that  finding  another  Job  would  be 
more  difficult  for  them  than  for  the  average 
worker  and  they  are  less  likely  to  be  victims 
of  cold  epidemics  becaiise  of  their  limited 
social  life.  This  theory  may  also  explain 
why  our  school  for  handicapped  children  had 
an  average  of  96.6  percent  attendance  for 
the  first  4  months  of  the  current  session  as 
compared  with  91.9  percent  for  a  neighbor- 
ing elementary  schooL 

I  asked  a  local  banker  why  his  bank  adver- 
tised for  handicapped  people.  He  felt  that 
they  were  more -dependable  and  stayed  with 
a  Job  longer.  A  woman  who  walks  on 
crutches  has  been  working  in  the  stoclcroom 
of  a  local  department  store  tat  30  years. 

The  banker  mentioned  above,  also  said 
that  in  cases  when  the  productivity  of  a 
handicapped  employee  was  somewhat  less, 
the  enthusiasm  and  good  disposition  more 
than  made  up  the  difference.  A  glazer  In 
a  local  lumber  plant   Is  reported   by   his 
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sployer  to  take  gr«at  pride  In  Ids  iRxk 
•nd  la  otefjoyed  when  rlsltara  are  brought 
to  aee  hla  «Kpert  wcrkmaaahlp.  Thla  does 
not  mean  that  an  the  handicapped  hav* 
cood  dtapnatttona.  toot  thoae  that  lack  them 
do  not  have  Joba. 

A  recent  article  In  Life  told  of  a  brflllant 
eerel>r«l-palsled  boy.  who.  through  his 
knowledge  of  electronics,  has  Invented  an 
attarhmmt  for  the  electric  typewriter  which 
nnkas  it  possible  for  him  to  type  by  nsliig 
his  breath.  This  Invention  may  open  door- 
ways for  people  like  me.  In  spite  oi  the 
handicap  cot  eerebral  palsy.  I  have  ambitions 
to  do  something  In  the  fleld  of  journalism. 

Beoently,  I  heard  of  a  young  woman  who 
has  overcome  cerebral  palsy  to  a  great  ex> 
tant.  lAst  June  her  name  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  which  Is  responsible  for 
ordaining  ministers  in  the  Baptist  Church. 
This  oommlttee  has  a  reputation  for  noe^ 
ordaining  women,  but  found  that  she  fully 
met  all  their  requirements.  She  Is  now  con- 
nected with  a  church  and  Is  giving  advice 
to  parents  with  cerebral-palsied  children  and 
making  a  big  contribution  to  her  community. 

diarlfs  StelnmetB.  of  General  Bectrlc  Co.. 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  his  com- 
pany. Matlcn.  and  the  world  in  the  field  of 
science.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  prob- 
ably was  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  and 
statesmen  of  this  era.  Both  of  these  men. 
in  q;ilte  of  tremendous  handicaps,  were  {peat 
national  assets.  Though  we  can't  all  be 
Boosevelts  or  Stelnmetzes.  we  can.  given 
proper  training.  carefxU  placement,  encour- 
agement, and  understanding,  become  na- 
ttrrnal  assets. 


Ketidaal  OH  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

or  wsBT  vasoru 
ZN  TBS  HOUSB  OT  RXPRXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Map  13.  1953 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  unan- 
imous consent,  I  include  in  the  Recoiu> 
a  statement  I  made  today  with  reference 
to  the  serious  economic  conditions  now 
^evaillng  in  my  district  and  other  coal 
areas  due  to  the  importation  oi  residual 
fueioU: 
A  BtATnaon  to  tub  HOim  Wats  amd  Ueams 

CoaOUTTBE  BT   COMCaXSSWOMAK  KUBSBXTH 

KxB.  DBMocnsT,  OF  Wxar  Vnunms's  Fittu 

DiSTBICT 

In  previous  testimony  the  oommlttee  has 
beard  detailed  accoimts  of  the  damage  to 
the  economy  of  all  coal-producing  States 
by  the  seas  of  residual  crtl  imports  that  are 
deluging  United  States  fuels  markets,  par- 
ticularly on  the  east  coast.  You  have  also 
heard  witnesses  describe  the  danger  to  our 
cotmtry's  sectirlty  that  comes  with  uiillmlted 
shipments  of  foreign  residual  oU  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  mines  that  are  so  vital  to  a 
war-production  program.  I  shall  refrain 
from  a  general  review  of  the  Import  story  and 
its  disastrous  Impact  upon  our  Nation  and 
Its  working  people,  and  I  think  that  I  can 
avoid  repetition  If  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
conditions  In  a  local  coal  area  which.  In  this 
case.  Is  the  dUtrlct  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  New  England 
States  consiuned  between  17  and  18  miUlon 
tons  of  southern  coal  annually,  but  diuing 
the  last  several  years  forelg^n  residual  oil  has 
displaced  this  coal  in  Increasing  amounts,  to 
a  point  where  now  nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
southern  coal — much  of  which  comes  flom 

mines  in  the  fifth  congressional  district 

has  been  flooded  out  of  these  markets.    It  Is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  consequences 


ttf  this  Impact  on  the  economy  of  otir  mining 
eommunltlea.  yet  anyone  not  familiar  with 
present  oondltkms  in  these  coal-produdng 
areas  woxild  have  dtmculty  visualizing  the 
extent  of  the  distress  that  foreign  residual 
oU  has  brought  about. 

West  Virginia's  coal  miners  are  a  proud 
and  hardy  people.  They  are  the  most  rep- 
resentative group  of  real  Americans  that  yoa 
will  find  anywhere  else  in  our  great  country. 
Some  are  descendants  of  our  Bevolutionary 
heroes,  and  many,  many  others  are  offqjringa 
of  settlers  who  were  contributing  to  Amer- 
ica's growth  and  progress  even  before  West 
Virginia  became  an  independent  common- 
wealth in  1863.  We  have  natives  of  the 
British  Isles  and  the  Etiropean  Continent 
who  have  been  miners  throiigh  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  Nation's  economic  history,  and 
we  have  young  men  who  have  known  only 
America  except  for  that  period  a  decade  ag3 
when  they  served  their  flag  on  the  other  four 
continents. 

CXir  miners,  like  their  feUow  West  Vir- 
ginians on  the  railroads,  in  other  industries, 
and  in  places  of  business  in  our  tosms  and 
clttee.  ask  only  the  right  to  earn  a  Uvlng. 
They  are  complaining  now,  and  justifiably 
ao;  they  know  that  their  livelihood  is  being 
taken  away  from  them  through  a  trade  poli- 
cy that  Impoverishes  many  while  enriching 
but  a  few.  Those  few  are  the  international 
on  people  who  defiantly  and  disdainfully 
usurp  coal's  rightfxu  markets  under  the  false 
banner  at  free  trade. 

There  can  be  no  free  trade  where  there  Is 
fraudulent  trading.  Our  people  must  be 
protected  against  international  prlce-fizerB, 
and  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
this  protection. 

I  am  aware  of  the  parade  of  the  highest- 
ranking  members  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  who  last  week  descended 
upon  this  oommlttee  with  their  sermons — 
which,  incidentally,  were  not  necessarily 
consistent  nor  essentially  factual — to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  realise  that 
such  (^)positlon  makes  our  work  much  more 
difficult. 

But  I  respectfully  remind  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  it  is  the  responslbUity 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  ovu  Governizient 
to  make  these  decisions.  It  may  be  the  duty 
of  those  officials  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  repeat  and  resound  the  preferences 
of  the  President,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  make  the  ultimate  decision,  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  our  land,  relative  to 
the  problem  which  now  confronts  this  com- 
mittee. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  appear 
here  today. 

I  wish  to  can  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  besieged  with  appeals  from 
the  people  of  my  district  in  behalf  of  legis- 
lation to  limit  the  amount  of  residual  oil 
imports  to  6  percent  of  domestic  demand 
lor  the  corresponding  calendar  quarter  of 
the  previous  year,  as  provided  In  H.  R.  4204. 
These  appeals  do  not  come  only  from  our 
mine  workers  and  our  cotd  operators.  They 
are  from  printers,  equipment  manufacturers, 
automobile  suppliers,  editors,  hotel  opera- 
tors, glass  and  tUe  distributors,  insiirance 
men.  lumbermen,  sand  producers,  welders, 
furniture  dealers,  grocers,  and  from  scores 
of  other  businessmen  and  workers  In  my 
district.  ' 

In  addition.  I  have  letters  from  many, 
many  women  who  perhaps  more  than  any- 
one else  understand  the  significance  of  the 
situation  from  a  family  and  social  point  of 
view.  These  wives  and  mothers  have  made 
a  plea  to  me  for  help  because  their  husbands 
and  sons  are  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
chUdren  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  due  to  the 
mass  unemployment  now  existing  in  West 
Virginia.  They  are  going  into  Ohio  and 
Michigan  and  to  any  other  Stete  where  there 
i»  a  possibility  that  they  will  find  work. 

This  situation  has  serious  implications. 
Our  families  should  be  encouraged  to  remain 
together,  yet  by  falling  to  put  a  stop  to  the 


emdltlon  responsfble  for  the  eleairag«  that 
Is  developing,  this  Government  Is  In  aetuall- 
ty  sponsoring  a  wholesale  assault  upon  our 
family  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  my  district 
will  sincerely  appreciate  your  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  propoeed  legislation  to  restrict 
residual  oil  imports,  thereby  giving  \is  an 
opportiinlty  to  return  to  our  Jobs  and  to 
keep  oTxr  families  together.    I  thank  you. 


Proposals  for  GHutitntioaal  Amendment 
•f  Treaty  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENIflNGS,  JR. 

or  acissonai 

TN  THE  SSNATX  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  19S3 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou>  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Oilcago  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago,  on  Monday,  May  11, 
1953.  by  Hon.  Jacob  M.  LAshly,  past 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso* 
elation 'and  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoou, 
as  follows: 

Pbopobsi^  roB  CowsTrnmoMAL  Aacanuxtrt 

or  Tebatt  Law 

(An  address  by  Jacob  M.  Laahly) 

I  almost  feel  intimidated  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  60  Senators  have  Joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Senate  Joint  Besolution  1. 
known  as  the  Bricker  amendment,  but  we 
lean  with  comfort  upon  the  statement  of 
Senator  Bbtcwbb  that  some  of  these  have 
Joined  in  the  resolution  only  In  order  to 
faring  the  subject  out  for  discussion. 

The  proposal  to  amend  the  Constltutloa 
so  as  to  add  certain  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations to  the  treatymaktng  power  of  the 
Government  under  the  present  constitu- 
tional system  involves  extremely  eompUcated 
legal  questions. 

,  '    bak  srvmo)  oiv  lbgal  ABPacra 
The  American  Bar  Association.  unAer  ibm 
vigorous  leadership  of  the  Honorable  Frank 
E.  Holman  and  the  committee  on  peace  and 
law  through  United  NaUons.  appointed  by 
the   house    of   delegates,    has    rei;^ered    an 
Important  service  to  the  entire  country  in 
pointing  out  the  Internal  dangers   arising 
from  the  new  relationships  imdertaken  by 
us  under  the  charter  of  the  United  NaUons. 
The  reports  which  this  oommlttee  has  fvu-- 
iiished  to  the  house  of  delegates  from  time 
to  time  have  been  scholarly  expoeltkms  t£ 
the    subject,    and    the    brief    of    Alfred    J. 
Schweppe.  chairman  of  the  committee.  sia>- 
mitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  as  a  resume  of  its  hearings,  under 
date  of  AprU  IS  last,  is  outstanding  and  an 
able  presentation  of  the  legal  phases  of  the 
problem  involved  In  support  at  the  proposals 
for  amendment.     Mr.  Schweppe's  oommlttee 
speaks   with   authority  from   the   house   of 
delegates,  which  is  the  official  body  repre- 
senting the  American  Bar  A««n^<fition  under 
its  government  and  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  section  of  interna-     . 
tlonal  and  comparaUve  law  of  the  American     t 
Bar  Aeeoclation  has  been  and  Is  opposed  to 
these  amendmenu.     The  Bar  Association  of      I 
the  City  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  local 
associations  of  the  bar  in  the  covmtry,  and 
containing  among  Its  oOoers  and  members 
aome  of  the  great  constitutional  lawyers  and 
students  of  government  and  IntemaUonal 
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law  of  the  preBent  day.  Is  opposed  to  tba 
proposals. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  committee 
on  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
filed  Its  report  to  the  New  Tdrk  State  Bar 
Association  also  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments at  this  time.  It  Is  impressive  to  note 
that  former  Attorney  General  William  D. 
Mitchell  Is  chairman,  and  John  W.  Davis  and 
Harrison  Tweed,  known  to  many  If  not  all 
of  you,  are  members  of  the  committee. 


The  first  proposal  of  the  Bricker  resolu- 
tion is  that  the  Constitution  be  made  to  de- 
clare that  treaties  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  shall  not  have 
any  force  or  effect. 

The  second  is  designed  to  prevent  any 
foreign  power  or  International  organtaatlon 
from  exercising  any  degree  of  supervisory 
control  upon  rights  of  cltlaens  which  are 
within  the  domeetio  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
United  States.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion proposals  have  no  similar  provision. 

The  third  proposal  would  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions between  self-executing  and  execu- 
tory treaties  and  postpone  the  binding  effect 
as  internal  law  of  all  treaties  untU  Congress 
shaU  have  made  them  effective  by  legisla- 
tion. The  suggested  plan  would  require  a 
four -stage  process:  (1)  Negotiation  by  the 
President.  (2)  ratification  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate.  (8)  passage  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatives  of  an  ImplemenUng  or  vali- 
dating meastire,  and  (4)  slgnattire  by  the 
President. 

And  finally  the  propoeed  amendments 
would  impose  additional  restrictions  upon 
the  making  of  executive  agreementr. 

The  major  question  with  which  we  are 
chaUenged  by  these  propoeals  is  whether 
this  added  degree  of  Isolation  Is  the  best 
method  with  which  to  deal  with  the  dangers 
With  which  we  may  be  threatened. 

The  position  of  the  proponents  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  1  comes  down  to  this: 
That  the  United  Nations  agencies  and  oom- 
mlsslons  are  about  to  prepare  declarations 
or  agreements  which  may  be  presented  to 
the  United  States  from  time  to  time  for 
treaty  adherence;  the  fear  Is  that  the  United 
States  might  adopt  some  one  or  more  of 
these  proposals  by  treaties,  and  that  anu>ng 
them  there  might  be  some  which,  u  ratified 
as  treaties  would  impair  the  liberties  of  citi- 
Bens.  or  the  rights  of  States,  because  of  in- 
terference with  the  operation  of  our  Federal 
system:  no  such  thing  has  ever  happened, 
but  in  anticipation  that  it  could  happen,  the 
controls  m\ist  be  tightened  so  that  in  no 
clrc\unstances  wotikl  this  ooimtry  become 
expoeed  to  such  a  danger;  the  power  now  ex- 
isting, if  rightly  used.  Is  sufficient,  but  the 
proposed  safeguards  would  interpoee  ma- 
chinery which  would  tend  to  prevent  abuse 
of  existing  powers. 

The  entire  proposal,  therefore,  rests  upon 
the  sssumptlon  of  abuse  of  power.  Abuse 
by  the  Secretary  ot  State  and  the  President 
for  the  executive  department;  abxise  by  the 
United  States  Senate  (two-thirds  majority) 
representing  the  legislative  department,  and 
finally,  approval  of  these  abvises  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  the  Judicial  department. 
This  assumption  is  completely  unrealistic, 
when  applied  to  the  preeent  incumbent 
leadership,  or  to  any  combination  of  leaders 
who  may  be  choeen  In  the  future  under  our 
democratic  system. 

OinCIALa'  VIBWB 

In  order  to  abbreviate,  let  me  give  you  the 
conclusions  of  Attorney  General  Brownell 
given  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  AprU: 

"Without  any  clear  showing  of  abuse  In 
the  past,  the  proposals  would  change  ovac 
constitutional  standards  which  have  worked 
well,  over  the  years.  They  would  substitute 
a  new  inflexible  standard  which  woxUd  seri- 
ously restrict  the  abUlty  <a  the  United  SUtes 


to  conduct  foreign  relations  effectively.  They 
would  deny  to  the  United  States.  In  its  deal- 
ings with  other  nations,  rights  of  sover- 
eignty which  other  nations  exercise.  They 
would  make  international  agreements  of  all 
kinds  more  difficult  to  negotiate  and  enforce. 
Senate  Joint  Besolution  43 — the  American 
Bar  Association  draft — particularly  would 
seriously  alter  the  existing  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations. 

"The  propoeaU  would  Impoee  these  restric- 
tions based  upon  an  asserted  likelihood  that 
the  treaty  power  might  be  abused.  These 
dangers,  we  are  told,  flow  mainly  from  agree- 
ments which  have  not  been  i4>proved  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  let 
alone  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion." 

In  the  official  statement  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  State 
through  the  legal  adviser,  three  points  were 
emphasized: 

1.  The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as 
propoeed  would  upset  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  and  weaken  the  United 
States  In  Its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

a.  The  disadvantages  resulting  from  such 
amendment  outweigh  any  possible  advan- 
tage. 

3.  The  fears  of  the  proponents  that  treaties 
changing  the  fundamental  character  of  our 
Govenunent  will  be  adopted  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

And  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  testified  that.  In  his  view  the  propoeed 
amendments  If  adopted  "would  subject  the 
current,  day-by-day.  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs to  Impediments  which  might  be  stif- 
ling." 

These  are  the  voices  of  responsible  author- 
ity. In  their  official  capacities,  they  speak 
also  for  the  President.  Shall  we  Ignore  the 
counsel  of  these  leaders  and  subscribe  to  this 
fear,  and  attest  this  lack  of  faith  in  them  in 
the  first  100  days  of  their  regime,  even  be- 
fore we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
they  can  do? 


The  country  had  thought  and  devoutly, 
and  prayerfully  hoped,  surely,  that  the  bitter 
hostUltles  between  certain  sections  of  the 
Congress  and  the  State  Department  which 
for  so  long  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
relations  and  unity  of  Impact  on  world  prob- 
lems between  these  two  vital  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment would  have  been  laid  aside  upon 
the  coming  of  the  new  administration.  Bu( 
it  seems  that  this  is  not  to  be. 

What  then  are  the  causes  underlying  theae 
emotional  appeals  which  offer  again  to  divide 
the  country?  It  is  the  age-old  clash  of  ide- 
ologies. It  is  Nationalism  confronting  the 
educational  and  social  purposes  of  United 
Nations  in  timeless  antagonism.  The  aver- 
sion and  distaste  with  which  the  conferences 
which  are  being  carried  on  in  this  area  ot 
work  of  the  United  Nations  as  viewed  by  some 
of  those  who  want  It  stopped.  Is  profound 
and,  of  co\irse.  sincere. 

TBUUBLB   BTABRD 

The  appearance  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion In  1949  in  the  form  of  a  multUateral 
treaty  for  consideration  of  the  Senate  as  to 
ratification  was  the  beginning.  SimUarly  a 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  which  is  under 
conference  in  the  United  Nations,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  presented  in  treaty  form  when 
completed,  for  consideration  of  the  United 
States  as  to  adherence.  It  was  about  these 
specific  proposals  that  the  present  storm  be- 
gan to  gather. 

KI880UBI  V.  HOLLAND 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights,  If  It  should  finally  come 
out  of  United  Nations  in  the  general  form 
at  first  suggested,  woiild  not  be  appropriate 
for  acceptance  as  a  treaty  by  this  country 
because  its  provisions  appeared  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  our  constitutional  Federal  system. 
In  the  discussions  which  ensued  the  now 
famous  case  of  Mi»»ouri  v.  UolUmd  {State  of 


MUaouri  v.  Bay  P.  HoUand,  V.  S.  Ckme  War- 
den (1920)  252  U.  S.  41,  64  L.  Ed.  641) ).  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  year  1920.  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Holmes,  was  brought  up  for  reexamination. 
In  that  Instance  the  Issue  related  to  migra- 
tory birds  which  by  their  nature  were  not 
within  the  control  of  any  State,  and  since 
their  flights  across  the  cotmtry  were  not  in 
commerce,  they  could  not  rightly  be  said  to 
be  within  the  control  of  the  Nation  either, 
without  the  inclxision  of  Canada.  Never- 
theless we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
extinction  of  migratory  birds  unless  some 
protective  action  were  taken,  and  hence 
Congress  passed  legislation  seeking  to  regu- 
late their  taking.  The  law  having  been  held 
beyond  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
by  two  District  Courts,  a  treaty  was  entered 
Into  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  part  of  Canada,  by  which  each 
country  agreed  to  enact  regulatory  laws  to 
accomplish  the  end  of  protective  control. 
The  regulatory  act  was  then  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  implement  the  treaty,  and  its 
validity  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  dangers  ascribed  to  the  doctrine  ap- 
proved In  that  case  In  the  light  of  later 
developments  appear  to  be  greatly  over- 
estimated. By  the  proposed  amendments. 
partlc\ilarly  the  American  bar  draft,  no  ex- 
ercise of  power  beyond  that  orlglnaUy 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Constitution,  even  though  It  shovdd  concern 
an  approftrlate  subject  for  International 
agreement,  would  ever  be  valid  in  any  cir- 
cvunstances.  and  the  doctrine  of  the  wild 
fowl  case  would  be  repealed.  Fear  Is  ex- 
pressed by  the  proponents  of  change  that 
the  Missouri  v.  HoUand  case  furnishes  the 
proverbial  crack  in  the  door  through  which 
aU  sorts  of  strange  and  subversive  programs 
eventuaUy  may  enter. 

No  good  reason  has  been  given  why  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  proposal,  when 
and  If  It  should  come  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  cazmot  be  faced  up  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Its  merits 
carefully  examined:  no  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  Inform  Itself  about  Its  merits  and 
compatibility  with  our  Federal  system  and 
act  on  it  as  upon  other  proposed  treaties. 
They  will  be  la  complete  control  of  the 
situation.  If  the  proffered  Covenant  should 
be  found  to  contravene  our  Constitution,  or 
to  unsettle  the  balance  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem, no  one  would  want  It.  and  the  Senate 
would  not  ratify  it.  Why.  then,  would  any- 
one think  it  necessary  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  combined  action  on  treaties 
by  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  wUl  not  be 
binding  on  the  States  or  enforclble  In  the 
courts  of  this  country  until  they  shall  have 
been  subjected  to  the  legislative  processes 
of  the  Congress?  Particularly,  why  would 
Members  of  the  Senate  wish  to  abrogate 
their  functions? 

In  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
report  of  last  year.  General  Mitchell,  speak- 
ing for  the  committee,  said: 

"A  primary  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  these  proposals  is  that  they 
would  operate  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  fleld  of  treaty  making.  They 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present 
Senate  and  future  Senators  cannot  be  triuted 
to  reject  treaties  like  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights." 

DIBPABAGnCKNT  OF  LKAOXBS 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  drastic 
move  Just  at  this  moment  would  impair  the 
standing  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  in  their  relations  with  the  leaders  of 
foreign  powers,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  the  preeminence  of  their  prestige  Is 
most  needed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1919,  when  Pres- 
ident Wilson  was  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
gain  agreement  by  the  AUled  Powers  to  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, to  which  the  sponsorship  of  some  37 
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SeoMton  had  been  secured  by  personal  solici- 
tation. The  gesture  suddenly  undermined 
the  poeltkin  of  President  Wilson  at  Versailles 
and  Impaired  bis  effective  leadership.  It 
was  as  though  a  lawyer  should  attempt  to 
go  on  with  his  lawswlt.  after  his  client 
had  wttbdrawn.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
was  tbe  first  effective  act  irtUch  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  failure  of  the  United  Statee 
to  appear  at  the  council  table  of  the  League 
of  Nations  with  Its  allies  in  the  war  which 
bad  doeed. 

wosLS  oomnnoHs  cbrtcai. 

Tbm  freest  and  fairest  opportunity  possible 
for  achievement  of  quick  and  cooperative 
•understandings  with  our  allies  appears  to  be 
needed  now  more  than  at  any  other  time. 
Ckxnmuniam  as  a  belief  and  a  voluntary  so- 
cial purpose  has  faUed  across  the  world.  R 
has  had  to  take  to  military  aggression.  In 
CzechoslOTakla  tt  oould  not  have  succeeded 
except  by  force.  It  is  htid  at  bay  by  the 
United  Nations  farces  In  Blorea.  It  stands 
poised  at  the  borderline  of  civilization  in 
Germany  and  Surope.  It  Is  on  the  march 
tn  Indochina.  We  need  oar  allies,  and  our 
allies  need  us.  Must  we  now  create  a  shad- 
ow ot  misunderstanding  as  to  the  powers 
of  negotiation  of  our  leaders  and  the  extent 
of  their  reptresentation  of  the  country  for 
which  they  assume  to  speakf  It  is  said  that 
the  amendment  proposals  are  not  directed 
at  the  present  officers  of  the  Oovernment: 
they  are  Intended  to  reach  some  future  Pres- 
ident, some  distant  Congress,  who  may  have 
subversive  designs  which  will  be  thwarted 
by  the  amendments.  But  will  our  allies  fully 
understand  this?  Or  will  the  RuasUns 
know?  Or  Is  there  any  real  or  rational 
gnnmd  for  apprehending  that  we  shall  ever 
have  such  a  President,  such  a  Senate,  such  • 
Supreme  Court? 

SXJKCriON   OF    UMITEU   HATIOIf^ 

I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States  can 
withdraw  Into  itself  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
gers such  as  those  which  are  claimed  to 
be  imminent  by  the  proponents  of  these 
measures,  and  thereby  discourage  intercoxirse 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  about  the 
things  which  the  Charter  of  United  Nations 
has  committed  to  all  Its  members.  The 
United  States  was  the  moving  spirit  In  its 
organization,  and  is  the  one  nation  whose 
support  is  essential  to  its  successful  continu- 
ance. We  cannot  expect  to  promote  its 
progress  and  strength  by  arranging  o\ir  own 
affairs  so  as  to  deny  ourselves  the  right 
even  to  consider  the  adc^tion  of  Its  work 
and  products  if  and  when  presented.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  posi- 
tion would  damage  its  prestige  and  s^  such 
a  pattern  of  rejection  of  United  Nations 
as  to  seriously  depreciate  the  influence  and 
growth  of  the  only  agency  for  world  peace 
now  in  existence.  It  was  by  such  beginnings 
that  our  Nation  was  led  to  turn  away  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  through  which  it  was 
lost.  Many  think  that  World  War  n  was 
the  result.  Whether  it  was  (»>  not.  history 
will  not  acquit  America  for  its  failure  to 
participate. 

ADEOaATS    ICCAXB 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  treaty 
now  ta  effect,  which  anyone  has  so  far 
pointed  to,  containing  any  objectionable 
provisions  which  may  have  escaped  notice 
by  the  Executive  during  its  negotiation,  or 
by  the  Senate  during  the  process  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  fear,  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
proponents  of  treaty  law  change,  that  an  in- 
crease In  volume  of  proposed  treaties  will 
make  It  difficult  or  impossible  for  Senators 
to  examine  them  to  the  extent  required  for 
careful  work,  seems  unjustified.  No  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  reqtUred  to 
meet  any  such  difficulty.  There  Is  ample 
machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  current,  com- 
plete analysis  and  check  of  every  treaty  re- 
ceived or  in  negotiation  by  the  executive 
department.    Would  it  not  be  vastly  better 


to  Improve  tlM  liaison  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Department  of  State,  so  that  thetr 
work  will  be  fully  cooperative,  and  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  qualified  personnel 
whenever  the  need  arises?  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  maxlmim  assurance  that 
no  fact  or  condition  about  any  treaty  being 
submitted  to  ratification  would  escape  detec- 
tion and  exposure.  The  record  of  perform- 
ances of  the  past  by  these  agencies  warrants 
our  belief  and  reliance  that  their  work  will 
be  well  and  elDelently  done  In  future. 

And  finally,  I  suppose  we  mxist  expect  that 
the  campaign  for  and  against  adoption  of 
such  constitutional  amendments  as  these 
will  Involve  political  debate  throughout  the 
country  upon  the  merits  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  may  unleash  exchanges  of  passion 
and  unreason  such  as.  unhappily,  we  became 
acquainted  with  In  the  campaign  of  last 
year.  This  will  be  a  tragic  business  at  this 
critical  hoxjr.  The  hope  of  the  world  lies 
In  the  United  Nations.  It  has  not  as  yet 
heen  able  to  live  up  to  the  expectations 
which  were  held  for  tt  at  the  time  it  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  second  world 
conflict.  The  intransigent  attitudes  and  sin- 
ister belligerence  of  the  Russians  have  made 
this  Impossible.  But  the  fact  that  they  are 
perpetually  engaged  in  trying  to  embarrass 
and  diminish  the  standing  and  world  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  free  world  as  an  additional 
challenge  and  Incentive  to  its  support. 


Retohtion  00  the  Sbe  of  Parcel  Post 
Packjifes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  IIIORSE 

or  OHBOOM  , 

m  THi  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13, 1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
on  the  size  of  parcel  post  packages 
adopted  by  the  Polk  County  Farmers 
Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

Resolution  oh  Size  or  Pabcb.  Post 
Packacxs 

Whereas  the  1951  law  passed  by  Congrea 
drastically  reduced  the  size  and  weight  of 
packages  delivered  by  parcel  post;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Polk  County  Farmen 
Union  urge  passage  of  H.  R.  2685.  Introduced 
by  Representative  BBonmi.  repealing  the 
size  and  weight  limitation  law. 


FomaBoa  of  the  GoTenuneat  Newt 
Correspoadents'  AstociatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  aHODZ  XSLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  important  segment  of 
the  American  press  than  those  who  re- 
port the  news  concerning  Government 
and  its  people.  Of  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  definitive  comparison 


as  to  which  part  of  the  great  American 
free  press  is  most  important.  All  are 
making  an  imperishable  contribution  to 
the  growth  of  a  free  nation  by  keeping 
Its  eitiaens  informed,  without  restraint 
and  coercion,  of  all  types  of  news.  Cer- 
tainly those  men  and  women  who  report 
and  edit  the  facts  concerning  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  employees  are  contrib- 
uting to  improvement  of  our  Govern- 
ment. And  that  is  most  important  to 
the  national  welfare. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  best  public  Interest 
that  the  newspaper  people  covering  this 
highly  specialized  field  have  formed  the 
Government  News  Correspoodents  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  statement  concerning  this  new 
press  group  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbo 
RicoBD,  as  follows: 

OovKXincxifT  Nxwa  Rxroama  Foait 
CoaacapoMnavn'  Aamocumom 

Organization  of  the  Government  News 
Correspondents'  Association,  composed  of 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television  correspond- 
ents who  report  and  edit  news  concerning 
the  Federal  OovemnMnt  and  Its  employees, 
was  announced. 

In  the  process  of  f ormatloB  during  the  past 
year,  the  new  association  was  formally  set 
up  on  Thursday.  May  7,  195S,  and  oOoers 
were  elected  Friday.  May  8,  1953. 

The  group  will  be  Incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  "facilitating  the  work  of  those 
assigned  to  reporting  and  editing  news  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  employees." 

Because  of  the  highly  specialized  natura 
of  Government  news  and  Federal  emp>loyea 
news  reporting,  it  wss  felt  that  the  asaoda- 
tton  would  be  of  valne  in  working  for  im- 
proved channeling  of  news  In  this  field  to 
media  and  the  general  public. 

The  governing  body  of  the  association  win 
be  a  standing  committee  composed  of  How- 
ard Lewis.  Washington  Times- Herald,  presi- 
dent: Jerry  Klutta.  Washington  Post,  vloa 
presiden^;  Joseph  Toung,  the  Evening  Star, 
vice  president:  John  Cramer.  Washingtoa 
Daily  News,  vice  president;  and  Hal  J.  MUler. 
Washington  newspaper  and  magaslne  corre- 
spondent and  publications  editor,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Wire  service,  radio,  and  television  repre- 
sentatives on  the  standing  committee  hava 
yet  to  be  named.  Initial  membership  will 
be  drawn  from  the  several  hundred  news- 
paper, radio,  and  TV  correspondents  spe- 
cializing in  this  field  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  in  such  cities  as  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco, 
where  there  are  numbers  of  Federal  agencies 
and  offices  and  large  numbers  of  Federal 
employees. 

If  siifllcient  interest  is  Indicated,  action 
will  be  taken  for  inclusion  of  Government 
reporters  In  the  State,  municipal,  and  local 
levela. 

The  Government  News  Correspondent** 
Association  will  cooperate  closely  with  the 
Senate  and  Hoiase  of  Representatives  Press 
Galleries  and  with  such  sister  groups  as  the 
White  House  Press  and  Radio-TV  Corre- 
spondents" and  Photographers'  Associations. 

In  fact,  it  was  decided  to  select  the  first 
president  by  lot,  and  the  distinguished  sec- 
retary of  the  White  House  CorrespondenU' 
Association,  and  his  capable  assistant.  Miss 
Alice  Haggett.  kindly  consented  to  conduct 
the  drawing  for  the  first  chairman. 

The  preliminary  program  Includes  such 
activities  as  an  annual  dinner,  at  which  top 
Government  leaders  will  be  guests,  and  an 
annual  awards  program  for  recognition  of 
achievements  in  good  Government  admin- 
istration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  ROiARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  ABizow  a 
IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UMl'lVl)  STATES 

Wednaday,  May  11,  IfSJ 

Mr.  QOIDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Ho  This  for  Freedom," 
published  in  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
May  9.  1953.  The  editorial  deals  with 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Do  TBia  voa 


TThe  word  "freedom**  came  to  life  Thurs- 
day evening  in  the  outstanding  address  of 
Clarence  E.  Manlon.  former  dean  of  the  law 
school  at  Notre  Dame.  Freedom  is  no  aca- 
demic concept.  It  is  n  real  and  vital  part 
at  everyone's  way  of  life  and  It  perishes  when 
it  Is  not  laid  down  In  black  and  white  upon 
the  lawbooks.  That  was  former  Dean  Man- 
Ion's  message  In  Phoenix  as  the  State  cU- 
mazed  observance  of  American  Heritage 
Week,  an  event  originated  S  yaars  ago  by 
Arlaona  Public  Service  Co. 

Lawyers  across  the  country  are  citing 
United '  States  Supreme  Court  rulings  both 
for  and  against  the  contention  that  a  treaty 
supersedes  the  Constitution's  written  gxiar- 
anties  of  American  freedom.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  weight  of  this  expert  opinion  provaa 
the  naed  for  a  conatltutional  amendment. 

But  the  fact  that  noted  attorneys  disagree 
on  what  the  courts  have  meant  is  itself  an 
indication  of  the  need  to  spell  out  the  Con- 
stitution's supremacy  beyond  all  question. 
This  the  Brlcker  resolution  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate seeks  to  do. 

Its  opponents  aigue  that  (1)  It  lant  neces- 
sary; (3)  the  present  administration  and 
Senate  would  approve  no  treaty  that  vio- 
lated the  Constitution:  and  (3)  that  the 
President's  treatymakltig  powers  would  be 
limited  by  the  proposed  amendment.  If  the 
amendntent  Isn't  necessary,  then  the  treaty- 
making  powers  are  already  limited.  If  we 
depend  upon  the  actions  of  the  men  In 
power,  then  we  have  government  by  men 
instead  of  law.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  have 
the  United  States  Constitution  limit  the 
President's  powers,  then  we  are  willing  to 
surrender   our   form  of   government. 

Let  Arizonana  who  feel  strongly  on  free- 
dom take  Bfr.  Manlon's  advice  and  deluge 
Congress  and  the  White  House  for  action  on 
the  Brlcker  resolution.  That  would  make 
American  Heritage  Week  not  only  an  inspi- 
ration but  a  practical  force  in  preserving 
constitutional  government. 


Tra^,  Not  Aii  Vortas  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5, 195i 

Mr.    SMITH    of    Mississippi.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 


clude the  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  4.  1053: 

TSABB  Not  Ad,  VsMim  Bur  Amtmtca 
(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 

It  was  a  well-known  British  economist. 
Sir  Arthur  Salter,  who,  in  the  early  thirties, 
stmuned  up  better  than  most  of  its  critics 
at  home  the  essential  character— or  lack  of 
character — of  the  New  Deal.  Sir  Arthur 
plainly  regarded  it  as  an  xmprovoked  attack 
on  the  English  language  to  refer  to  the  latter 
aa  a  program.  To  him  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  series  of  legislative  improvi- 
sations based  upon  successive  emergencies 
and  dictated  by  sectional  political  pressures. 

Last  week  this  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  wise  and  delightful  essay  by  an- 
other well-known  British  economist.  Prof. 
John  Jewkes.  At  one  point  In  this  essay 
Professor  Jewkes  drops  an  observation  which 
will  seem  to  many  persons  almost  embar- 
rassingly applicable  to  the  situation  in  which 
our  own  administration  finds  Itself  at  this 
very  moment.  The  subject  of  the  Jewkes 
essay  (which  appears  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Lloyds  Bank  Review)  is  The  Economist 
and  Public  Policy,  and  its  author  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  main,  with  more  or  less  time- 
less values,  rather  than  with  those  of  a 
topical  kind.  Stated  In  somewhat  over- 
slmpllfled  form,  Jewkes  basic  theme  Is  that 
economic  enlightenment  has  not  spread  in 
recent  years  in  anything  like  the  degree  that 
is  popularly  believed  and  that  its  effects  on 
public  policy  have  been  even  less  awesome. 
It  la  in  the  course  of  developing  the  second 
of  these  points  that  Professor  Jewkes  drops 
the  eye-catching  observation  referred  to 
above.    He  writes: 

"The  western  eountrles  seem  to  be  caught 
up  In  a  hopeless  tangle.  They  strain  and 
flounder  In  making  quite  minor  adjustments. 
Governments  declare  their  alms  to  lie  In  one 
direction,  and  t»en  proceed  to  follow  policies 
leading  In  another.  They  assert  that  they 
favor  multilateral  trade,  while  (at  the  same 
time)  imposing  in^wrt  restrictions." 

TSADE,    arOT   AID 

This  generalization  sums  up  a  policy  eon- 
tradlctlon  within  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration that  has  been  the  cause  of  increas- 
ing disquiet  recently  among  the  latter's 
friends.  The  President's  announced  policy 
In  the  field  of  International  economic  rela- 
tions Is  accurately  reflected  in  the  widely 
employed  phrase,  "Trade,  not  aid."  Of  late, 
however,  the  prevailing  atmosphere  has 
seemed  to  reflect  much  more  accurately  the 
spirit  of  another  slogan,  untU  recently  al- 
most  forgotten  by  many  Americans  of  this 
generation  and  unknown  to  many  others. 
That  is  the  slogan.  "Buy  American,"  which 
was  bom,  like  that  short-lived  bird,  the  blue 
eagle.  In  the  depression  year  1983.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  a  more  formal  state- 
ment of  its  philosophy  wUl  find  it  in  the 
historic  message  cabled  to  the  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  that  same  year  by  the 
late  President  Roosevelt.  In  general  terms, 
it  reflects  the  world  outlook  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act.  This  philosophy,  in  its 
lees  technical  version,  is  one  that  has  long 
been  familiar.  T^e  popular  refrain  goes: 
"Every  man  for  himself,  and  let  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost." 

That  depression-bom  slogan  has  also  been 
expressed  In  legislative  form  In  the  Buy 
America  Act  of  1933.  This  legislation  made 
the  headlines  a  fortnight  ago  in  connection 
with  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  episode.  That 
was  the  case  in  which  a  low  bid  fUed  by  a 
British  Arm  for  providing  electrical  equlp- 
nwnt  was.  for  the  time  being  at  lea^t,  dis- 
allowed. 

Even  for  an  administration  coming  Into 
offlce  with  the  best  Intentions  in  the  world, 
the  task  of  setting  a  new  course  on  the  sea 
of  economic  policy  is  not  one  to  be  accom- 
plished easily  or  within  the  space  of  a  few 


week*.  The  Elsenhower  government  has 
moved  swiftly  and  tmequivocally  in  scnne 
areas  to  make  good  its  pledge  to  free  th« 
country  from  tha  ahackies  impoaed  in  the 
name  of  an  emergency  that  had  become 
largely  synthetic.  In  the  case  of  the  budget 
it  has  learned,  to  the  surprise  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  incorrigible  optimists,  that  it  hi>d  on 
its  hands  a  problem  that  would  call  for  all 
its  patience  and  resourcefulness.  This  dis- 
covery, however,  has  In  no  way  weakened 
the  administration's  determination  to  fulfill 
its  precampalgn  promise — to  bring  Income 
and  outgo  into  tMdance  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  Government,  and  to  resist  demands  for 
premature  tax  reduction. 

FOiJCT  ow  roBKicar  tradb 
The  one  area  of  economle  policy  In  whlclt 
such  vigor  and  consistency  have  been  con- 
spicuous chiefly  by  their  absence  is  the  field 
of  foreign  trade.  The  Government's  policies 
here,  as  the  Journal  of  Conunerce  has  put  it 
all  too  well,  "have  been  marked  by  sporadic 
retreats  to  what  look  ttoMpidaatij  like  un- 
prepared positions.'* 

This  writer  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
captive  of  the  convention  that  the  recipro- 
cal-trade program  is  a  sort  of  poUtlcal  rea- 
gent by  which  the  individtial  may  be  tested, 
his  attitude  establishing  htm,  for  purpoaes 
of  general  classiflcatlon,  either  (a)  a  right- 
thinking  citizen,  or  (b)  a  parochially  minded 
person  with  an  inherent  predispadtion  to 
galloping  chauvinism.  Neither  is  he  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  problem  Inherited  by 
the  new  administration  has  been  prodlgknisly 
complicated  by  the  generally  tnflatlamary 
character  of  Its  predecessor's  poildce. 

But.  when  aU  this  has  been  said,  two  of 
sapphire-like  hardneas  remain.  One  of  these 
is  the  fact  that,  right  or  wroog.  dilBcult  or 
not,  the  policy  of  trade,  not  aid.  la.  and  had 
to  be,  the  pc^lcy  to  which  the  Eisenhower 
administration  has  pledged  its  active  alle- 
giance. The  other  fact  la  that  It  la  com- 
pletely inconsistent  for  an  administration 
dedicated  to  such  a  policy  to  name  as  its  ap- 
pointee to  the  Tariif  Board  a  man  whose  rec- 
ord stamps  him  indelibly  as  an  arch  protec- 
tionist; to  place  an  embargo,  as  it  has  done, 
on  all  imports  of  dried  milk,  or  to  permit 
Itself  to  be  stymied,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  by  the  presence  on 
the  putting  green,  as  it  were,  of  a  beaten-up 
ball  that  has  been  kicking  around  the  course 
tot  20  years  because  no  one  had  the  gumption 
to  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  deep  Into  tha 
adjoining  woods. 


FeiUra]  Retenre  Support  of  GorcnmeBt 
BoBds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 

or  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  AiH>endix  of  the  Rkcoho  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "They  Demand  Inflation." 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  12, 
1953.  touching  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
Reserve  support  of  Government  bonds. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  timely  editorial, 
because  for  the  first  time  in  20  yes  rs  the 
Government  is  doing  something  *«bout 
stopping  inflation.  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  Senators  have  this  editorial  to  pe- 
ruse as  they  think  about  the  suggestion 
which  was  made  yesterday  by  20 
legislators. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

THXT  DBXAIVS  iMTLATIOir 

If  20  Congressmen  shofuld  sign  their  names 
to  a  petition  which  said.  "Let's  have  another 
whirl  of  Inflation,"  they  would  open  them- 
selves to  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
liave  their  heads  examined. 

But  20  Congressmen  signed  a  petition  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  support 
Government  bonds  at  par  and  they  get  re- 
spectful attention;  It  may  even  be  that  they 
will  accumulate  some  following. 

Nevertheless,  Federal  Reserve  support  of 
Government  bonds  Is  Inflation — pure,  simple, 
and  direct.  It  Is  so  l)ecause  the  Federal  Re- 
serve can  render  such  support  only  by  a 
process  which  amounts  to  printing  money, 
thus  Increasing  the  supply  of  money  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  goods  that  the  dollar 
will  buy. 

UntU  the  spring  of  1951  the  Federal  Re- 
serve did  support  Government  bonds.  That 
was  a  period  of  rising  prices. 

Then  the  Reserve  abandoned  the  support 
program.  The  price  rises  were  checked.  In 
some  cases  slowly  and  in  some  cases  rather 
dramatically.  Stores  held  sales.  Many  prices 
slipped  below  the  ceilings  that  were  set  by 
the  Government  price  controllers  In  Wash- 
ington. William  McC.  Martin,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  can  say  and  demon- 
strate that  since  the  abandonment  of  sup- 
port, there  have  been  no  price  rises  due  to 
inflation. 

The  price  spiral  began  to  accelerate  In 
the  middle  of  1950  and  because  the  Korean 
war  broke  out  at  that  time,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  lay  the  rises  to  that  event.  It  was 
not.  of  cotirse.  without  its  Influence  but  It 
was  not  the  underlying  cause  of  the  sudden 
upspurt.  Rather  It  was  something  that 
stimulated  a  movement  already  under  way. 
The  day  after  the  Korean  war  broke,  there 
appeared  on  this  page  an  article  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  A.  Ooldenweiser  In  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  growing  signs  of  an  acceler- 
ating inflation  and  pointed  to  the  Reserve 
bond-support  policy  as  the  cause.  When 
Dr.  Goldenwelser  wrote  this  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge that  the  North  Koreans  were  about  to 
attack. 

Also  the  Korean  war  has  been  In  progress 
for  more  than  2  years  since  the  Reserve  quit 
supporting  bonds.  Yet  prices  have  not  run 
away.  They  stopped  when  the  Reserve 
stopped  Increasing  the  money  supply  and 
they  stayed  stopped. 

The  signers  of  the  petition  for  a  new  Infla- 
tion complain  that  the  decision  of  the  Re- 
serve not  to  support  bonds  raises  all  Interest 
rates  for  private  borrowers  as  well  as  the 
Government.  That  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case.  As  Mr.  George  Shea  pointed  out  in  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  this  newspaper 
on  Saturday,  there  are  signs  that  the  price 
of  money,  having  touched  a  very  low  point 
some  years  ago,  is  In  the  rising  phase  of  a 
cycle,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  might  not  be 
able  to  do  much  about  it. 

But  assiiming  that  the  petition  signers  are 
correct,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  good 
public  policy  to  create  artiflcially  cheap 
credit.  Credit  la  one  side  of  a  coin.  The 
other  side  Is  debt.  It  is  certainly  question- 
able policy  to  encourage  business  and  indi- 
viduals to  go  Into  debt;  particularly  is  that 
a  questionable  policy  if  the  money  that  they 
borrow  decreases  In  value  before  they  can 
get  around  to  spend  It. 

Another  complaint  of  the  petition  signers 
is  that  in  absence  of  Federal  Reserve  support, 
the  Government  has  to  pay  higher  Interest 
rates  on  its  own  borrowings.  There  is  again 
the  question  that  Mr.  Shea  raised  as  to 
whether  long-term  trends  are  not  more  re- 
•ponsible  than  absence  of  Federal  Reserve 
support. 

But  again  assiunlng  that  the  petitioners 
are  correct  on  this  point,  they  f  aU  to  see  the 


whole  picture.  The  interest  charges  on  the 
Government  debt  are  raised.  But  to  prevent 
the  rise  In  rates  the  petitioners  would  have 
the  Government  follow  a  course  which.  If  it 
reduced  interest  rates,  could  only  reduce 
them  by  stimulating  inflationary  rises  in  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  and  services  which 
the  Government  buys.  Such  increased  ex- 
penditures would  be  many  times  the  amount 
paid  out  by  the  Treasury  in  higher  Interest 
rates. 

And,  of  course,  not  only  the  Government 
but  every  citizen  would  be  affected  by  the 
inflationary  price  rises.  Every  wage  earner, 
every  Insurance  policyholder,  every  recipient 
of  a  pension.  Government  or  private,  would 
be  penalized. 

What  the  signers  of  this  petition  are  ask- 
ing— whether  or  not  they  realize  it — Is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  be  given  a  limitless  di- 
rective to  create  more  dollars  to  chase  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  which  Is  already  at  or  very  near 
its  limits.  There  could  be  but  one  result,  and 
that  wotild  be  to  launch  this  Nation  on  a 
deliberately  planned  Inflationary  spree  which 
would  end  In  disaster. 


New  Bond  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  OOLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13. 1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
somewhat  intrigued  to  read  a  recent  col- 
umn in  the  New  York  Times  business 
section  for  Sunday.  May  10.  1953.  which 
referred  to  the  recent  Treasury  issue  of 
the  3  Vi -percent  bond  as  a  "miscarriage." 
I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  sur- 
prised, but  the  article  and  the  alleged 
mdscarriage  surely  demand  further  com- 
ment. 

All  the  wise  money  men  have,  for 
a  number  of  years  now,  had  a  field  day 
of  criticism  of  the  money  policies  of  the 
Democratic  administration.     What  was 
needed,   we   were   told,   was   merely   a 
change  which  would  give  us  again  a 
hard-money  policy.    What  was  needed 
was  a  business-minded  administration. 
Well,  we  now  have  that  administration 
and  it,  and  many  of  the  soothsayers  of 
yesterday,  are  finding  that  It  is  much 
easier  to  talk  policy  than  establish  it  in 
the  image  of  a  dream  long  held  dear. 
It  has  been  long  stated  on  the  highest 
authority  that  the  easy  money  policy, 
so  useful  in  the  avoidance  of  the  honest 
assessment  of  a  war's  cost,  was  the  evil 
force    behind    Inflation.    These    same 
economic  savants  of  the  old  school  de- 
clared   themselves    for    a    hard-money 
policy,  one  which  would  make  money 
dear.    Now  the  necessary  assumptions 
behind  a  hard-money  policy  are  not  at 
issue  here,  those  assumptions  being  that 
when  an  extraordinary  demand  is  pres- 
ent for  money  and  credit,  its  costs  should 
rise  as  a  deterrent  to  such  demand  spill- 
ing   over    as    Inflation.    This    position 
svu-ely  has  merit.    It  does,  however,  have 
certain  correlated  Impacts  and  of  those 
we  have  heard  nothing  as  the  exponents 
of  a  hard  money  policy  have  preferred 
to  talk  of  the  evils  of  an  easy  money 
policy  and  only  the  virtues  of  their  own. 
Thus  it  is,  that  I  was  intrigued  by  this 
arUcle  for  it  pointed  out.  as  we  all  should 


well  have  known,  that  this  glistening 
program  of  salvation  involved  a  point  or 
two  that  might  be  less  than  blessed. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  economics 
as  it  relates  to  fiscal  policy,  to  monetary 
policy  and  to  the  management  of  debt,  ia 
that  there  are  many  dim  reaches  and  in- 
volved avenues  into  which  one  may  take 
refuge  when  things  do  not  work  out  like 
they  are  supposed  to  work  out. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
make  comment  on  some  of  the  correlated 
Impacts  of  a  hard  money  policy  before 
including  the  penetrating  Times  article 
in  my  extension  of  remarks.  One  im- 
portant one  is  the  Increased  cost  of 
carrying  the  Federal  debt  When  such 
debt  exceeds  $260  billion,  the  smallest 
Increase  runs  into  millions.  Funds  to 
pay  this  increased  cost  can  come  only 
from  the  taxpayer.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  any  increase  in  money  costs,  shows 
Itself  in  the  private  market  as  well  as 
the  money  market  shifts  Itself  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  complex  of  Interest  rates. 
This  means  a  grave  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  home.  These  rates  too 
have  been  adjusted  upward.  It  means 
a  grave  increase  in  the  cost  of  municipal 
bond  Issues  which  are  to  be  used  for 
schools,  hospitals,  sanitation  measures, 
and  other  projects  currently  in  great 
demand.  It  means  as  well  a  grave  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  business  borrowing 
which  can  only  be  reflected  in  the  price 
of  the  end  product.  It  may  even  rise 
so  high  as  to  deter  expansion,  as  it  did 
In  the  case  of  triple  A  bonds  of  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. 
as  menUoned  in  the  article  below.  All 
this  Increase  of  costs  must  show  itself 
somewhere  In  a  flnal  price — borrowing 
'  costs,  sales  price,  including  utility  sales, 
debt  charges,  and  so  forth.  Someone 
must  meet  these  payments  and  for  the 
most  part.  Interest  being  a  cost  to  be 
passed  on,  it  is  the  final  consumer,  the 
UtUe  guy.  He  really  rates  well  in  this 
process,  he  pays  so  that  others  may  reap; 
he  pays  to  save  himself  from  inflation 
but  how  much  money  does  he  save? 

In  closing  may  I  point  out,  as  the  arti- 
cle says,  that  this  fat  new  bond  issue,  is 
selling  below  par,  has  jacked  up  money 
costs,  is  in  the  hands  not  of  investors  but 
speculators,  and  has  not  checked  money 
demand.    Some  improvement. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
Bond  PxaroKMANcx  Stumps  OssErnvxas — Vrw 
8V4  PiaciNT  GovnmMKNT  lasux  Is  ScLLiifa 

BBX>W     PaE     DtSPTTK     FrVE-FOLD     OVXBStTB- 

BCMimoM — Majos  Investors  Alooi- — Hiqr 
CoBPORATE  Yields  Fail  To  Spue  Bxttimo 
Rush — Bidding  Mechanisic  Snaocxd 

(By  Paul  Heffeman) 
The  bond  market  has  Jtist  put  on  a  most 
spectacular     and     confusing     performance, 
leaving  the  financial  community  to  ponder 
the  following  perplexing  consideraUons: 

The  Treasury's  new  Issue  of  long-term  S% 
percent  bonds  Is  selling  below  par  In  face 
of  the  fact  that  16  bUllon  of  subscriptions 
were  entered  for  the  $1  bUllon  of  bonds 
offered  by  the  Government. 

Institutional  Investors  are  In  no  rush  to 
enter  the  bond  market  on  the  buying  side 
In  a  big  way,  despite  the  rise  of  market 
yields  on  new  AA-rated  public  utility  bonds 
to  a  3.8  percent  basis  and  the  rise  of  yields 
on  A-rated  utUlty  bonds  to  a  4  percent  basis. 
Levels  such  as  these  have  not  been  avail- 
able for  high-grade  bonds  since  the  mld- 
thlrtles. 
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Despite  an  of  the  talk  of  imminent  re- 
ccasion  or  depression,  the  Nation's  bank 
loans  to  business  are  continuing  to  crowd 
the  record  high  levels  of  last  December — 
that  Is.  an  aggregate  in  excess  of  $28  blUlon. 
or  about  tlO  billion  more  than  the  businesa 
bank  credit  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  outbreak.  And  ootnmerclal  bank 
debt  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  continues 
to  run  eioee  to  $1  btllioo.  a  level  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  average  of  central  bank 
loans  and  discounts  outstanding  last  spring. 
This  persistence  of  credit  inflation  Is  oom- 
pelUng  the  Federal  Besstve  System  to  keep 
foUowlng  a  restrictive  credit  polXcj,  regard- 
leas  of  the  rise  oC  investment  yields  In  the 
market,  and  the  corresponding  fall  of  bond 
prices. 

amoiMO  MacHAMisic  bit 

TtiB  canpetltive  bidding  mechanism  for 
selling  high-grade  bonds  has  broken  down 
In  tlM  area  to  which  it  was  held  moat  suit- 
ed— that  of  AAA-rated  corporate  credit.  The 
Southern  Bell  Tslepbone  *  Telegraph  Co. 
refused  to  sell  an  Issue  of  $90  mUllon  of 
triple-A  debentures  to  a  Halsey.  Stuart  ft  Co. 
banking  syndicate  after  the  Chicago  bond 
house,  in  cloee  competition  with  three  other 
syndicates,  had  submitted  the  best  bid — 
one  Intending  a  reofferlng  to  the  public  at 
an  Investment  yield  of  3%  pwoent. 

Within  a  fortnight,  the  Treasury  must 
laave  behind  any  milk  mUled  in  connection 
with  the  new  3^  percent  bond  laaue  and 
face  another  fateful  step  in  public  debt 
juanagement.  This  will  be  to  fix  terms  for 
rafundinff  $6,686,000,000  of  United  States 
OovemnMnt  debt  coming  due  between  now 
and  June  15  terma,  moreover,  which  must 
make  their  own  way  among  investors  in  a 
tight  money  market  which  the  Fsdeiml 
Reserve  System  Is  little  dlspoaed  to  relax 
under  the  present  con<|lltiODS  of  Inflfit-ti 
bank  credit.  The  June  ref  imdlng  Is  the  first 
ot  four  big  refundlngs  totaling  $27,004,000.- 
000  which  the  Treaaury  taatiat  face  between 
now  and  December  1. 


ruumawT 

Why  tba  new  Treasury Ibo&d  haa  not  held 
a  premium  price  Is  noir  no  mystery,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  tailor's  ctrt  fell  short  after 
a  thousand  measurements  is  still  a  source 
of  disappointment  and  resentment. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  new  bond  issue 
was  fashioned  by  the  Treasury  for  perma- 
nent investors  but  was  grabbed  up  instead 
to  a  large  extent  by  ^mporary — that  is. 
speculative — Investors.  Kren  before  the  sub- 
acrlptlon  period  had  expired.  Government 
bond  dealers  were  apprehending  a  miscar- 
riage of  this  kind,  and  the  IVeaaury's  subse- 
quent dedaion  to  allot  the  new  bonds  on  an 
equal  basis  made  the  uiawelcome  outcome 
inevitable.  I 

Likewise,  the  Treasiiry's  unqiiallfled  in- 
vitation to  holders  ot  maturing  F  and  G 
bonds  to  switch  into  tba  new  8%s  raised 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  market  men  as  to 
bow  many  of  such  switches  would  be  per- 
manent and  how  many  would  end  by  tha 
Investor  \inloadlng  his  new  3V«s  on  the  mar- 
ket Instead  of  unloading  his  old  F  or  G 
bonds  on  the  Treaaiury  for  cash  redemption. 

Preoccupied  by  such  considerations  of 
price  and  yield,  the  dlsiflusloned  market 
place  was  disposed  last  week  to  write  off  the 
new  3>4  percent  bond  as  a  "fiasco"  that  had 
been  handled  "Ineptly."  Why  weren't  proper 
steps  taken  to  keep  free-riding  speculators 
from  winning  possession  of  bonds  they  did 
not  intend  to  keep  and  could  not  dispose 
of  readily  to  others?  As  for  the  way  the 
exchange  offer  to  F  and  G  bondholders  jeop- 
ardized the  market  reception  of  the  3V4s. 
why  waant  the  offer  timed  to  take  effect 
only  after  the  new  bond  was  a  demooatrated 
success? 

QvxsnoNs  POR  Tin  TRXAsuar 
These  are  good  questions  for  the  Treasury 
to  ponder,  but  they  fan  to  give  sufllclent 
weight  to  the  fact  the  Treasury's  first  Job 


not  to  ptn-point  bond  prloea  or  In- 
vestment yields,  but  to  raise  $1  bUli<m  out- 
side the  banking  system.  This,  at  least, 
it  did. 

And  the  same  goes  for  what  Ilea  ahead. 
The  $6,686,000,000  of  refunding  to  be  ac- 
complished next  month  Is  related  to  real 
money,  not  excess  bank  reserves  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  naanufacture.  as  in  the 
war  days,  by  cranking  what  Marrlner  Eccles, 
the  former  Reserve  Board  Chairman.  caUed 
the  "engine  of  inflation." 

It  perhaps  cannot  be  repeated  too  many 
times  that  the  Treasury  is  now  on  its  own — 
has  been  on  its  own,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  returned  to  its 
statutory  responslbUitles  for  controlling  the 
money  supply  2  years  ago.  The  windfall  of 
cheap  bank  money  Inherited  frcmi  the  de- 
pression and  replenished  thereafter  by  the 
central  bank's  inflation  engine  is  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  the  Treasury,  like  its  most 
humble  of  debt-ridden  constituents,  must 
now  come  to  market  with  hat  in  hand. 

mecalculations  made  in  shaping  the  new 
3^  percent  bond  for  the  market  may  have 
helped  to  cauae  an  unnecessary  dislocation 
of  yields  and  prices,  but  the  fcvces  activat- 
ed by  such  miscalculations  were  not  of  basic 
or  lasting  kind  and  can  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect themselves  speedUy. 

The  same  does  not  go,  however,  for  the 
formidable  refunding  and  deflclt  financing 
problema  facing  the  Treasury  in  a  period  of 
persisting  money  stringency — nor  for  the 
continued  heavy  requisitions  being  made  on 
the  market  by  corporate  borrowers  fiinding 
bank  debt  and  by  local  governments  financ- 
ing the  building  of  new  schools,  sewers,  and 
highways.  These  elements  of  capital  de- 
mand are  fundamental  and  lasting  and 
the  public's  aavlnga  are  their  odIj  offset  at 
this  time. 


AppropriatioBs  for  FFA  and  FHA 
Pr«fraM« 


Tkc  SaluMff ed-Luids  Joint  ResdntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBBOOM 

IN  THS  SENATK  OP  THK  UnmCO  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobb  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Clackamas 
Ooimty  Central  Grange,  No.  276,  of  Beav- 
ercre^,  Oreg.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
so-called  tidelands-oU  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Clackamas  Comrrr  CKirraAZi 

GaANGK  No.  376. 
I»e«t>ercrecfc,  Oreg.,  May  2, 1953. 
Hon.  Wathx  MoasB, 

United  States   Senmtor  from   Oregon, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
DsAs  Sm:    The  members  of  this  grange 
voted  tonight  to  send  you  this  letter  com- 
mending you  and  your  colleagues  for  yo\ir 
gallant  fight  to  prevent  the  schoolchildren 
of  our  Nation  from  being  robbed  of  their 
heritage  by  this  tldelands-oil  bill.     WotUd 
like  to  have  this  spread  on  the  pagee  of  the 
CoNcaxssioMAi.  RacoRO  so  that  future  his- 
torians may  see  that  the  Clackamas  County 
name   does   not    appear   on    the   scroll    of 
shame. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  we  re- 
main. 

Bincenij, 

PaAMK   C.   ROBIKSOIV, 

Matter,  Central  Grange,  No.  279. 


EZTENSIC»I  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

m  TBM  HOUSE  OF  HBPBESENTAITVXS 
Monday.  May  11.  1953 

Mr.  WICKEK^IAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  and 
a  resolution  which  I  present  on  behalf 
of  our  two  Senators,  Robert  S.  Kerr  and 
MncE  MoNROMXY.  and  Representatives 
Page  Welches,  Ed  Edmondscit.  Cakl  Al- 
bert, Tom  Steed,  John  Jarm an.  and  my- 
self. Victor  WZckxbshaic:  ; 

Oklahoma  Stat*  Skwats; 
Oklahoma  City,  Olcta.,  May  6.  1953. 
Hon.  VscToa  Wickkssham. 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  of  the 
Oklahoma  Delegatkm  in  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Bza :  Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Senate,  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with a  copy  of  enrolled  Senate  Resolution 
No.  30,  the  title  of  said  reeolutlon  being  as 
follows:   "A  resolution  memorlaliislng  Con- 
graas  to  refrain  from  reducing  appropriations 
for  the  FFA  and.  FHA  programa." 

This  reeolutlon  waa  adopted  by  the  aenate 
on  the  30th  day  of  AprU  1953. 
Beapectfully  submitted. 

J.  Wm.  Coaom., 

Secretary, 

"Enrolled  Senate  Resolution  20 

"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  re- 
frain from  reducing  appropriations  for 
the  FFA  and  FHA  programs 

"Whereas  it  has  been  reported  In  the 
public  press  that  Congress  Is  conten^jlating 
the  reduction  ot  proposed  am>ropriationa 
for  the  support  of  FFA  and  FHA  in-ograma 
throughout  the  Nation  to  effect  a  stiper- 
fldal  "economy"  of  ^proximately  $5  mlllicxi 
In  the  billions  of  the  Federal  budget;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposal.  If  adc^ted,  would 
result  in  the  dlscontlniiance  of  every  FFA 
and  FHA  chapter  of  less  than  25  noembers; 

"Whereas  these  programs,  training  the 
rural  youth  of  the  country  have,  and  will 
Cfmtlnue  to  have,  the  positive  effect  of  add- 
ing many  millions  to  the  annutd  national 
income,  and  inoneasuraUy  to  the  national 
security,  in  improved  food  production;    and 

"Whereas  any  such  relatively  minor  re- 
duction in  national  expenditures,  resulting 
in  such  damage  to  the  advancement  of 
agronomy,  is  a  false  economy  lnduce<l  only 
by  a  provincial  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  agricultural  problems  of  the  Middle 
West  and  at  the  Nation :  Now,  theref (»>$,  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  24th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma — 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  to  refrain,  in  any  manner, 
from  reducing  the  already  inadequate 
amount  of  funds  requested  to  be  assigned 
to  promotion  of  FFA  and  FHA  programs 
throughout  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country: 

"That  cc^ea  of  ttiis  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  Congress,  and  also  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  to  the 
Congress." 

Adopted  by  the  senate  the  30th  day  of 
April  1063. 

Ratmokd  Gabt. 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Serwte, 
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Statb  or  Oklahoma, 

County  ol  Oklahoma,  asT 

I,  J.  WUllam  Ck>rdell.  secretary  of  tbe 
senate  of  the  State  of  OUaliotna,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  oorreet  copy  of  enrolled  Senate 
Resolution  No.  19  as  the  same  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  24th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  OUahoma,  the  original  hereof 
being  on  file  in  tbe  oflice  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  niy  office 
at  the  State  capltol  this  5th  day  of  May  1953. 
J.  Wm.  CoBonx, 
Secretory  of  the  Senate. 


P«G«lh  GMudtatioB  Day 


EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiMoxs 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance and  the  Polish  American  Congress. 
Polish  Constitution  Day  was  celebrated 
at  Humboldt  Park  in  Chicago  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  May  3.  This  celebration  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  largest  crowds  of 
people  of  Polish  extraction  ever  to  at- 
tend a  gathering  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of 
the  two  sponsoring  organizations,  made 
a  vei-y  effective  and  eloquent  speech, 
which  was  as  follows: 

The  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the 
great  charter  of  liberties,  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  liay  3.  which  we  observe  today,  is 
prohibited , in  Conununlst-con trolled  Poland. 

The  people  of  Poland  would  all  choose 
freedom  if  they  only  could.  This  was  re- 
cently erempllfled  by  a  yoimg  Polish  lad  of 
21,  who  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world  when  he  masterminded  his  flight  from 
Ctommunist  Poland  to  freedom.  He  is  our 
guest  of  honor.  Lieutenant  JarecU. 

Ouided  by  an  unshakable  belief  in  God's 
help,  and  by  his  love  of  freedom.  Lieutenant 
Jarecki  was  the  first  to  deliver  Intact  Into 
Allied  hands  the  coveted  Soviet  MIG,  the 
best  type  of  military  aircraft.  And  it  was 
not  done  for  money.  It  was  Jareckl's  heroic 
feat  that  motivated  Uncle  Sam  to  offer  a 
$100,000  reward  to  the  first  pilot  who  would 
deliver  a  Soviet  MIG  plane  into  American 
hands.  Lieutenant  Jarecki  received  no  re- 
ward. His  escape  Is  one  more  proof  tiiat  the 
people  of  Poland  are  America's  true  allies 
despite  Commimist  indoctrination. 

Jareckl's  dramatic  flight  should  teach  the 
youth  of  America  what  we  take  for  giwnted 

l»ere — freedom  and  high  living  standards 

are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  people  In  the 
world. 

Above  all,  it  should  remind  mankind  every- 
where that  the  Soviets  woxild  cnicify  the 
whole  world  as  they  have  crucified  Poland. 

It  is  f(»tunate  for  our  country  that  those 
who  helped  to  deliver  Poland,  eastern  Europe, 
and  China  into  Commimist  hands  are  no 
longer  in  charge  of  foreign  policies  that  have 
brought  us  so  close  to  disaster. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  extending  from 
Berlin  to  the  Pacific,  the  tentacles  of  com- 
munism are  reaching  into  aU  comers  of  the 
earth. 

The  world  Is  sitting  on  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite with  the  fuse  lighted. 

With  great  haste  America  must  Increase 
Its  atomic-bomb  pile  to  be  used  as  a  threat 
to  bomb  Uoecow  Into  toothpicks  iznless  it 


desists  in  its  aggressive  designs  to  conquer 
the  world. 

The  Soviets  fear  only  mlUtary  superiority. 

This  is  our  only  effective  insurance  against 
disaster. 


Tribute  to  Secretaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  OONNICnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  secre- 
taries of  America,  on  this  National  Sec- 
retaries' Day.  We  are  prone  to  imder- 
estimate  the  contribution  of  the  oflBce 
secretary  to  her  place  of  business.  Ac- 
tually, the  secretaries  of  America  are  a 
great  force  in  the  world  of  business.  The 
success  of  many  an  executive  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  efficiency  and 
devotion  of  his  secretary. 

It  is  altogether  ntting  that  a  week  be 
set  aside  as  National  Secretaries'  Week, 
and  that  May  27  be  proclaimed  National 
Secretaries'  Day.  Let  us  salute  the  sec- 
retaries on  their  day  of  recognition  for 
all  they  are  to  us  every  day  of  the  year. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record' the 
following  tribute  to  the  American  secre- 
tary: 

A    TBlBtJTK    TO    TH«    AlCXUCAN    SECRrTAST 

NATIONAL    SKCaETABIZS'    WEKK,    MAT    34-30    AND 

NATIONAI,   SXCBETARQS'    DAT,   MAT    37 

In  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  their 
profession,  secretaries  throughout  the  United 
States  are  shouldering  vital  responsibilities. 
They  are  performing  Important  roles  in  com- 
merce. Industry,  and  government  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  faced  with  tbe  tre- 
mendous task  of  maintaining  peace  in  a 
world  that  is  seething  with  unrest. 

Frequently,  the  efforts  of  these  skilled 
office  workers  are  taken  for  granted.  Their 
many  contributions  to  the  Nation's  progress 
are  \msung. 

To  honor  the  secretaries  already  doing 
their  Jobs  with  diligence,  and  to  encourage 
others  into  entering  this  worthy  career,  it  is 
essential  that  rightful  recognition  be  given. 

Therefore,  during  this  special  week  we 
should  fully  honor  the  first  lady  ctf  busi- 
ness— the  American  secretary. 

SlNCLAIB   Wrks, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

O.  N.  WOOOBRIOGE, 

Chairman.  National  Secretaries'  Week 

Council. 

Makt  H.  BAOrrr, 
Cochairman,    National    Secretaries' 

Week  Council. 


Address  of  Hod.  James  A.  Farlej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  HEW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  address  of  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the  board 


of  the  Coco-Cola  Export  Corp..  given  at 
a  limcheon  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  on  May  7  by  the  Export 
Advertising  Association,  Inc.,  at  their 
fifth  international  advertising  conven- 
tion. 
The  address  follows: 

In  history's  steady  march,  this  country's 
enduring  leadership  in  the  world  famUy  of 
nations  has  been  won  by  Its  contribution  of 
skills  and  products  rather  than  by  military 
might. 

We  mxist  fight  and  we  do  fight  when  o\ir 
liberties  are  threatened.  But  the  United 
States  stands  at  the  helm  of  today's  civiliza- 
tion becausa  of  unparalleled  scientific  and 
Industrial  know-how — because  it  has  stimu- 
lated world  markets,  shipped  a  m3rrlad  of 
goods,  and  built  outposts  of  business  prog- 
ress in  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

The  greatest  challenge  ever  to  American 
marketing  genius  and  resourcefulness,  to  the 
kind  of  Initiative  represented  by  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Export  Advertising  Associ- 
ation, may  not  be  too  far  off.  Easing  of  mll- 
itfu-y  spending  and  puncturing  of  the  In- 
flation bubble  may  soon  call  for  a  readjtist- 
ment  in  all  marketing  activities. 

Highly  geared  production  will  look  for  new 
sales  outlets  overseas.  Successful  competi- 
tion in  world  trade  will  depend  on  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  overseas  expansion — 
and  on  skillful  and  enlightened  overseas  ad- 
vertising and  selling. 

In  our  own  country,  a  more  abundant  world 
trade  is  highly  desirable  because  It  is  related 
Intimately  to  every  sound  and  cherished 
American  tradition.  It  underlines  the 
principle  of  hard  work  and  self-reliance;  it 
takes  energy  and  initiative  and  imagination. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other  form  of 
business  that  requires  such  constant  effort 
and  care.  But  it  is  not  easy,  as  I  have  foimd 
In  my  own  experience,  to  establish  and  hold 
sound  economic  relationships  with  tbe  peo- 
ples In  remote  lands.  Perfect  understanding 
and  cordial  friendliness  are  not  always  Imme- 
diately forthcoming.  To  succeed  in  foreign 
trade  today  requires  aggressive  selling  and 
promotion  techniques  »pplled  with  a  deft- 
ness based  in  a  thorough  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  local  conditions  and  cxu- 
toms  of  the  countries  with  which  you  deal. 

We  should  all  remember  that  whoever 
engages  successfully  in  business  in  a  foreign 
country  will  always  act  as  an  honored  guest 
of  that  country.  In  the  company  I  repre- 
sent We  try  to  maintain  this  attitude  at  all 
times,  in  oxu  business  relations  and  in  our 
advertising  policies — and  our  experience  has 
shown  that  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  Coca-Cola  as  a  symbol 
of  friendship  and  human   understanding. 

But  none  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
foreign  trade  should  be  permitted  to  deter 
our  manufactiirers  from  continuing  their 
efforts  to  buUd  and  expand  world  markets. 
Anxerican  goods  carry  an  American  message: 
They  tell  our  story  to  the  world.  With  our 
goods  goes  the  message  of  the  free  institu- 
tions in  the  midst  of  which  these  goods  are 
produced.  For  implicit  in  every  American 
product  is  the  idea  of  fair  dealing,  of  IndenU- 
ficatlon  and  responsibility — the  idea  of  a 
contract  entered  into  in  good  faith  and  per- 
formed In  good  faith— the  idea  of  a  promise 
fairly  made  and  faithfully  kept.  These 
ideas  and  associations  which  have  been  buUt 
up  through  good  advertising  and  good 
marketing  practices  are  recognized  by  people 
everywhere  in  the  world.  Therefore,  the 
contribution  of  American  products  in  world 
trade  is  more  important  today  than  ever 
before.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  If  we 
could  get  American  goods,  promoted  by  ad- 
yertlsing,  into  some  of  rhe  blacked-out  spots 
In  the  world,  the  magic  of  those  goods  would 
do  more  to  sell  Americrn  institutions  and 
ideals  than  aU  the  political  propaganda 
that  can  be  produced— on  the  air.  in  print 
or  by  personal  contact. 
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I  was  told  that  a  few  years  ago,  when 
access  to  Russia  was  slightly  easier  than 
it  is  now,  whenever  an  American  automo- 
bile stopped  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  it 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
inquisitive  people.  There  are  many  peoples 
in  the  world  in  and  near  the  outskirts  of 
that  great  blacked-out  area  where  this  would 
still  be  true  today.  The  more  people  we 
expose  to  American  products,  American  ways 
of  btislness,  including  American  advertis- 
ing, the  better  they  will  understand  the 
kind  of  people  we  are.  The  more  people 
there  are  who  ezperlenoe  our  merchandise, 
the  better  off  both  they  and  we  wlU  be,  and 
the  greater  the  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween us.  Who  knows,  history  may  well 
record  that  we  won  and  kept  more  friends 
In  this  way  t)ian  we  did  with  aU  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  we  have  poured  into  our 
efforts  at  world  rehabiUtation. 

I  should  like  to  cite  a  case  In  point  from 
my  own  experience  with  Coca-Cola.  If  you 
were  to  visit  Alexandria,  Egypt,  you  would 
find  there  a  modem  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant. 
It  sets  new  standards  of  sanitation  in  tbe 
manufacttire  of  foodstxiffs.  Every  food  plant 
thai  WlU  be  buUt  in  Egypt  wUl  be  the  better 
for  the  example  which  this  modern  Coca- 
Cola  plan  has  set.  A  public  health  official 
In  the  Near  East  told  one  of  our  people  that 
the  Influence  of  Coke  on  sanitation  would 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  In  pro- 
moting health  that  had  ever  reached  his 
country.  To  use  his  own  words:  "Coca-Cola 
la  worth  its  weight  In  gold  am  education  in 
cleanliness." 

At  the  Coca-Cola  plant  In  Africa,  shower 
baths  for  the  employees  are  mandatory.  In 
the  beginning  It  was  hard  to  get  employees 
becaviae  shower  baths  were  required.  But 
today  people  come  and  inquire  at  this  plant 
for  work,  giving  as  a  reason  the  fact  that 
they  can  take  a  shower. 

This  Influence,  of  course,  goes  far  beyond 
tbe  physical.  Again  In  ^nrpt,  tbe  Coke 
man  wears  a  uniform.  At  first  the  employees 
were  reluctant  to  accept  it.  Today  they 
wear  it  as  a  badge  of  honor  because  it  repre- 
sents to  them  and  to  the  people  who  deal 
with  them  the  whole  idea  of  fair  treatment 
of  employees  and  honesty  and  Integrity  In 
business.  One  of  our  saleamen  is  among  the 
most  respected  people  In  his  community. 
Be  sella  Ooca-Oola  not  because  be  needs  to 
make  a  living  but  because  It  gives  him 
prestige. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  tbe  Coca- 
Cola  operation  overseas  and  how  it  differs 
from  so  many  oversea  businesses.  We  do 
not  make  and  bottle  Coca-Cola  here  and  ship 
it  abroad  for  sale  overseas.  Abroad,  as  at 
home,  the  Coca-Cola  business  is  a  decen- 
tralized business.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  numu- 
factures  only  one  thing — the  basic  ingre- 
dient— the  sirup  concentrate — from  which 
the  finished  product  is  made  by  the  local 
bottling  plant.  Everything  else  is  produced 
by  the  bottler  or  his  suppliers.  With  few — 
very  few— exceptions,  the  bottler  is  an  inde- 
pendent businessman.  He  owns  and  operates 
his  own  plant.  The  Coca-Cola  business  is 
usually  a  local  busineas  no  matter  where  you 
find  It — in  Bangor  or  In  Bangkok.  In 
Mobile  or  In  ICarseUles.  The  bottler's  opera- 
tions are  governed  only  by  the  agreement  to 
produce  a  uniform,  quaUty  product,  to  pro- 
tect the  trade-marks,  and  to  use  only  adver- 
tising approved  by  the  company.  Wherever 
Coca-Cola  is  produced,  it  can  be  advertised 
and  promoted  as  tbe  same  delicioxis  and 
refreshing  beverage  available  anywhere  else 
around  the  world. 

Today  Coca-Cola  Is  available  to  the  people 
of  86  countries  or  geographical  divisions.  Of 
the  people  engaged  in  providing  this  world- 
wide availability  less  than  1  percent  were 
bom  In  America.  The  others  are  all  na- 
tionals of  the  countries  In  which  they  work. 
Key  people  In  the  overseas  operation  are 
brought  to  America  and  given  Intensive 
training  in  production  methods,  sales  pro- 
motion, and  advertising.    In  several  montba 


of  concentrated  instruction,  these  people  get 
the  benefit  of  66  years  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience in  every  phase  of  producing,  sell- 
ing, and  advertising  Coca-Cola.  This  train- 
ing covers  not  only  the  product  itself,  but 
the  methods  and  processes  of  suppliers  to 
the  Industry.  This  great  store  of  knowledge 
these  key  people  take  back  to  their  owi^ 
countries  where,  applying  it  in  terms  of  local 
conditions  and  problems,  they  pass  it  on  to 
the  bottlers,  and  often  to  the  secondary  in- 
dustries as  well.  With  this  basic  Informa- 
tion derived  from  Coca-Cola  practice  in  the 
States,  pl\is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
local  situation,  a  bottler  anywhere — in  the 
PhUipplnes.  In  Tanganyika,  in  Germany,  or 
In  Prance — can  do  a  uniformly  good  job  of 
advertising  and  selling  Coca-Cola. 

Tou  see  from  this  that  we  export  very  Uttle 
physical  product.  What  we  send  overseas  is 
principally  industry  know-how;  instruction 
In  production.  Inspiration  in  selling,  guid- 
ance In  advertising.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  value  and  utUity  of 
expcntlng  finished  products.  But.  I  feel  that 
the  export  know-how — the  export  of  the 
stimulus  and  leadership  that  result  In  tbe 
founding  or  remaking  of  an  Indtistry — often 
leads  to  even  greater  benefits  overseas  than 
the  simple  export  of  goods.  Here  again  may 
I  cite  Coca-Cola  as  an  example.  When  a 
Coca-Cola  bottling  plant  is  opened  In  any 
ooimtry,  its  opening  stimulates  a  variety  of 
local  enterprises — all  calling  for  local  man- 
agement, local  personnel,  and  local  materials. 
The  Importation  by  the  bottler  of  a  small 
amount  of  concentrate  proves  a  boon  to  the 
local  industries  supplying  the  bottler's  other 
needs.  In  one  colonial  territory  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bottling  plant  coeting  10  million 
francs  was  made  possible  by  the  lmix>rtatlon 
of  equipment  costing  only  $1,500.  In  an- 
other area,  a  new  bottling  plant  entailed 
tbe  building,  also,  of  an  ice  plant,  a  sugar 
mill  and  factories  to  prodxice  carbon  dioxide, 
caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  cases,  paperboard,  toe 
coolers,  and  bodies  for  electric  coolers. 
Crowns  for  Coca-Cola  bottles  are  now  man- 
ufactured in  31  coim tries;  the  bottle  itself  In 
84.  When  a  public  ofllcial  welcomed  Coca- 
Cola  to  Cape  Town,  he  emphasized  that 
"with  a  single  exception,  everything  used  in 
the  manufactxve  of  Coca-Cola  Is  of  South 
African  origin." 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  Immodest 
becaiise  I  have  talked  so  much  about  my 
own  company.  But  it  is,  of  course,  tbe  one 
I  know  tbe  most  about.  Moreover,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  it  must  be  one  that 
every  advertising  man  finds  interesting.  FVir 
the  Coca-Cola  bxislness  is  one  in  which  mer- 
chandising and  advertising  are  essential  to 
success.  Few  companies  have  made  more 
consistent  use  of  advertising  than  mine. 

We  have  in  o\ir  archives  a  3-incb  by  1 
colximn  newspaper  advertlsenxent  from  1887, 
the  year  after  Coca-Cola  was  bom.  We  have 
never  .stopped  advertising  since.  Our  ad- 
vertising now  appears  in '  major  media 
around  the  world  and  in  all  the  major  lan- 
guages except  Riissian.  This  advertising 
looks  Egyptian  in  ^gypt.  German  in  Ger- 
many, Brazilian  In  ArazU.  PhUippine  In  the 
Philippines,  Australian  in  Australia.  But 
put  samples  from  these  far-fiung  coimtries 
beside  each  other  and  you  see  at  once  their 
conunon  origin.  They  aU  reflect  the  spirit 
of  Coca-Cola  at  home.  The  ideas  in  them 
are  ideas  of  friendship,  of  hospitality,  good- 
wUl,  relaxation,  home,  wholesome  fun,  gen- 
erosity, simple  entertaining.  They  portray 
pleasant  experience*  and  emotions  common 
to  all  mankind. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible  we  produce 
our  overseas  advertising  overseas  and  place 
It  through  local  overseas  agencies.  Here, 
too,  we  are  engaged  in  exporting  know-how 
rather  than  goods.  Principally  we  supply 
education,  suggestion.  Inspiration.  Thus 
we  are  helping,  in  our  small  way,  to  spread 
the  techniques  of  American  advertising 
around  the  wwld.  Other  American  manu- 
facturers selling  overseas  are  exerting  the 


same  influence.  We  have  found  that  most 
overseas  advertising  men  welcome  this  as- 
sistance. In  the  library  of  every  Important 
overseas  agency  you  will  find  the  classic 
textbooks  of  American  advertising,  the  latest 
Issues  of  oxir  leading  advertising  trade  ]>apers. 
Overseas  advertising  men  look  to  America 
for  Ideas,  standards,  and  technical  leader- 
ship. 

The  growing  appreciation  and  use  at  ad- 
vertising overseas  will  hasten  the  growth 
there  of  mass  marketing.  Another  trend 
favoring  mass  marketing  is  the  growing  ap- 
preciation overseas  of  consumer  credit  as  • 
basic  tauctat  in  modem  mass  marketing.  Z 
was  much  Interested  in  observing,  for  in- 
stance, the  increase  in  Installment  credit 
offered  by  manxifacturers  of  electric  refrig- 
erators, ranges,  and  other  home  appliances 
in  Paris  some  months  ago. 

One  can  only  guess  how  far  American 
methods  of  advertising  and  consximer  credit 
may  go  In  revolutionizing  marketing  methods 
overseas.  But,  If  we  recall  what  all-impor- 
tant roles  they  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  massmarketing  in  the  States  in  tbe 
last  60  years,  we  may  look  for  enormous 
changes  in  distribution  methods  overseas — 
and  for  many  social  benefits  therefrom. 

Perhaps  you  read  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  last  Monday  about  tbe  study, 
just  completed  by  tbe  National  Planniiig 
Association,  of  tbe  operation  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck ft  Co.  In  Mexico.  Sears  now  operates 
seven  retail  stores  In  that  country,  with 
gross  sales  last  year  of  more  than  (15  miUlon. 
The  company  Introduced  to  Mexico  retaU 
display  advertising  In  newspapers,  lighted 
window  displays,  and  other  modem  retailing 
practices  that  have  since  gained  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  Mexicans. 

For  merchandise  for  its  stores  Sears  de- 
pends largely  on  Mexican  manufacturers. 
The  ^l{|i^nal  Planning  Association  study 
reportsCbat  Dears  has  contributed  directly 
to  Mexico's  economy  by  helping  some  1300 
local  manuf  actvirers  pioneer  In  new  producta. 
expand  and  diversify  their  lines.  Sears  has 
also  provided  a  marked  improvement  in 
wages,  skUl,  working  hours,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits for  its  Mexican  employees.  It  has  stim- 
ulated better  living  standards  for  customers 
and  has  even  encouraged  its  competitors  to 
do  a  better  job  and  thiis  increase  their  own 
business.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that 
Sears'  overseas  cqwratlons  have  already  ex- 
erted both  a  far-reaching  Influence  and  a 
desirable  Influence  on  the  countries  in  which 
It  operates. 

Speaking  before  the  Herald  Tribune 
Forum,  last  October,  H.  B.  Nicholson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  made  this  state- 
ment: "The  challenge  of  American  business 
today  is  to  build  a  new  market  place,  to  make 
Its  cxistomers  prosperous,  to  help  develop 
industry  in  their  countries  and  to  create  new 
markets  abroad  for  their  goods.  We  believe 
the  success  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  has  been 
due  to  this  competitive  ideal." 

In  creating  this  greater  market  place,  let 
us  first  have  an  understanding  of  the  peoples 
and  customs  and  habits  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Let  xu  meet  them  as 
we  woxild  meet  a  friend  In  his  own  home. 
Let  us  take  to  them  and  make  available  to 
thena  not  only  our  fine  American  brand  prod- 
ucts but  our  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
techniques  of  production,  marketing  and 
advertising. 

Let  xis  offer  outstretched,  friendly  hands 
across  the  seas — not  mailed  fists — skilled, 
knowing,  courageous  bands  of  American  In- 
dustry— passing  the  good  things  of  life 
through  the  market  place  Into  tbe  homes  of 
distant  lands.  These  are  the  djmamlcs 
which  will  create  the  new  buybig  power,  the 
vast  new  markets  that  will  assure  to  us  and 
to  posterity  the  greatest  national  and  global 
prosperity. 

You  of  the  ExpcMl  Advertising  Association 
have  a  great  opportunity,  and  carry  an  even 
greater  responsibility,  in  helping  reach  this 
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goal  of  national  and  global  poxisperlty.  Ton 
must  employ  your  tmequaled  adTcrt^sing 
know-how  In  bringing  to  the  world  the  bene- 
fits of  American  AUl  and  prodnctlvtty,  the 
relief  of  human  drudgery  Inherent  In  our 
maaa  production  techniques  and  In  our 
•"gadgets,"  the  opportunity  for  greater  leisure 
and  for  the  pxa-sult  cft  the  cultural  aspects  of 
life,  all  of  which  will  'orlng  the  peoples  of 
world  closer  together. 

But  you  must  do  this  Job  with  a  genuine 
and  conscious  realisation  that  In  crfferlng 
competitive  brands  we  express  also  oiir  deep 
respect  for  the  individual  and  our  belief  In 
his  ability  to  exercise  his  own  good  Judg- 
ment. We  offer  him  our  products  and  pro- 
Tide  him  wtth  Information  and  suggestions 
ta  buy.  But  he  makes  the  decision.  He 
cboosea  or  rejects  whatever  we  offer.  And 
in  that  selection  he  Is  governed  not  by  any 
form  of  compulsion,  but  solely  by  his  own 
Individual  taste  or  requirement. 

Tou  mxist  also  formulate  your  programs 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  cannot  sell  un- 
less we  also  buy  and,  above  all.  with  an  ap- 
preciation that  we  will  be  Judged  not  so  much 
by  what  we  do  as  by  the  way  we  do  it.  Our 
goods  and  our  creative  abilities  are  not  the 
end  result  which  the  world  seeks,  nor  are 
they  the  end  result  which  we  have  to  offer. 
They  are  but  means  to  the  real  end — the  end 
of  human.  Individual  dignity,  freedom,  and 
respect. 

Peace  depends  upon  prosperity.  Prosperity 
depends  upon  productivity.  Productivity,  to 
exist,  most  create  purchasing  power.  And 
purchasing  power  must  be  channeled  by  cre- 
attre  advertising.  This.  then.  Is  your  true 
mission — ^to  forge  a  strong  and  unbreakable 
link  in  the  chain  <rf  purchasing  power,  pro- 
ductivity, prosperity,  aiul  peace  through  ex- 
port MiverUalnc. 


/      Trade  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  iiassac:h  uarrrs 
IN  THX  HODSE  OP  REPRESrarTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953   . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  edit 
torlal  appearing  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal and  one  appearing  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader: 

|ftom  the  Providence  (R.  L)  Journal  of  May 
11.  1953] 

r  IltPUSSIVX  Statemxhts 

What  a  lot  of  nonsense  Is  uttered  that 
nobody  questions.  Important  persons  rise 
up.  poUticia.'Lt.  generals,  learned  doctors, 
prominent  industrialists,  even  the  heads  of 
universities,  and  make  impressive  statements 
that  dont  mean  S  thing.  If  you  had  the 
courage  to  rise  up  and  say.  "What  does  that 
mean?"  they  couldn't  tell  you. 

Interior  Secretary  McKay  couldnt  the 
other  day  when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  a  prepared 
statement  supporting  President  Elsenhower's 
request  for  an  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  law. 

"The  composition  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  changed,"  Secretary  McKay  read  with 
conviction.  Really  threw  himself  into  it.  we 
gather.  "An  Industry  application  in  effect 
now  goes  before  a  new  and  different  commis- 
Blon."  Apparently  he  would  have  continued 
In  this  persuasive  vein  had  not  Representa- 
tive HxaiCAN  Ebxrraetcr.  of  Pennsylvania, 
stopped  him  to  ask  Just  what  that  meant. 

"I  don't  know  Just  what  was  meant  by 
that,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said.  "I 
dldnt  write  it,  Mr.  Congressman." 


A  pretly  howdy  do.  Tt  goes  on  tJl  the  time. 
The  constititents  want  a  speech.  The  com- 
mittee demands  a  statement.  Important 
men  are  either  too  busy  or  too  Inarticulate. 
BO  they  hire  someone  else  to  write  them. 
Often  the  importunate  speaker  is  surprised 
to  hear  what  his  own  lips  are  sa3rlng,  but  if 
nobody  stops  him,  he  goes  right  on.  Often 
he  believes  the  nonsense  he's  reading.  This 
Is  bad.  Often  the  rest  of  us  do.  This  la  the 
worst  of  alL 

[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of 

May  11.  1953] 
Mb.  McKat  Didn't  Do  His  Homzwoek 

"Hie  administration's  top-level  officials  last 
week  wotind  up  their  testimony  on  trade 
poUcy  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — and  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
Among  Cabinet  members  appearing  before 
the  committee  were  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay. 
Mr.  Weeks,  repeatedly  questioned  as  to  his 
views  on  a  bill  that  would  limit  severely  the 
President's  discretion  on  trade  policy  and 
curtail  substantially  a  number  of  Importa, 
turned  in  a  wishy-washy  performance.  Again 
and  again  he  stated  that  he  preferred  to  be 
excused  from  discussing  specific  provisions 
of  the  Simpaon  bill,  but  he  said  that  he 
''OQUld  go  either  way  on  several  of  them." 

Secretary  McKay  was  even  less  helpful. 
Indeed,  before  he  had  concluded  his  testi- 
mony it  was  not  clear  why  he  bad  been  asked 
to  come  before  the  committee  at  all.  Mr. 
McKay  appeared  with  a  prepared  statement, 
which  Included  this  sentence:  "The  compo- 
sition of  the  Tariff  Commission  has  changed; 
an  industry  application  (for  reUef  from 
large  competing  imports)  in  effect  now  goes 
before  a  new  and  different  Commission." 
Questioned  by  Representative  KaxBHABTXB. 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  Just  what  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  Commission's  composition, 
Mr.  McKay  gave  this  startling  reply:  "I  must 
admit  I  dont  know.  I  thought  It  had 
changed.  I  didn't  write  this  particular  par- 
agraph.   I  supposed  it  had  changed." 

Mr.  BBXBHAim  obaerved.  correctly,  that 
the  only  change  in  the  Commission  at  the 
time  had  been  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
K.  Talbot  (an  advocate  of  a  protectionist 
tariff  policy)  to  one  of  the  two  Commission 
vacancies.  "The  person  who  wrote  your 
statement,"  said  the  Pennsylvania,  "must 
have  meant  that  the  Commission  has  a  new 
member."  To  this  Mr.  McKay  lamely  re- 
plied, "I  suppose  so."  The  Secretary  also 
suggested — ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Tariff 
commission  members  are  named  tor  6-year 
terms — that  since  "the  appointing  power 
certainly  has  the  power  to  remove"  It  might 
be  possible  to  persuade  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  view  industries'  requests  for 
protection  more  sympathetically. 

Altogether  this  was  an  astounding  per- 
formance in  which  Mr.  McKay  displayed  an 
almost  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  testifying.  What  Is 
no  less  astoimding  is  that  the  President,  who 
knows  full  well  it  is  poor  strategy  to  send 
Ill-equipped  troops  into  an  engagement,  per- 
mitted bis  Cabinet  officers  to  go  before  the 
House  committee  so  ill  prep«u-ed.  A  few  more 
Buch  appearances  could  be  disastrous. 


Retnnu  of  19S3  Qaestioniuiref 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  ITXW  JXXSET 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAITVSS 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  HOWELL    Mr.   Speaker,  below 
are  the  final  results  of  the  1953  legisla- 


tive questionnaire.  This  jrear  3  353  peo- 
ple in  Mercer  and  Burlington  Counties 
returned  their  completed  questionnaires. 
I^ese  results,  which  include  returns  ap- 
proximately equally  divided  among  Dem- 
ocrats. Republicans,  and  Independents, 
give  valuable  intormation  on  the  think- 
ing of  people  In  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  on  important  Issues  that  Con- 
gress is  currently  dealing  with.  The 
question  on  deepening  of  the  Delaware 
River  Channel  was  sent  out  after  the 
main  group  of  questionii&ires  was  mailed. 
However,  I  believe  there  are  siifflcient 
returns  on  the  question  from  both  coun- 
ties to  give  a  real  clue  to  the  attitudes  of 
people  toward  the  proposal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  17 
percent  of  the  people  favor  an  immediate 
tax  reduction  prior  to  balancing  the 
budget. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

1.  United  states  give  arms,  equipment, 
military  advisers,  etc..  to  support  Chiang  la 
attacks  on  China  coast?  Tes.  2,283  or  74 
percent:  no,  826  or  26  percent. 

2.  Use  United  States  Navy  to  bkwkade  ttaa 
China  coast?  Yes,  1J)10  or  63  percent;  no, 
1.141  or  37  percent. 

S.  Withdraw  American  ground  farces  from 
Korea  now?  Tes.  371  or  12  percent;  no, 
8,801  or  88  percent. 

4.  Continue  our  program  of  supplying 
military  aid  to  European  nations  through 
NATO?  Tes.  2,680  or  86  percent;  no,  44S  or 
14  percent. 

5.  Continue  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  countries  abroad  through  point  4 
program?  Tes.  2.813  or  88  percent;  no,  871 
or  12  percent. 

6.  Which  comes  closest  to  your  views  on 
what  should  be  done  about  taxes  on  personal 
Income: 

(a)  Reduce  taxes  only  If  budget  can  b« 
balanced:  1.663  or  48  percent. 

(b)  Leave  taxes  as  they  are  to  balano 
budget  and  start  paying  off  national  debt: 
1,146  or  35  percent. 

(c)  Reduce  taxes  by  11  percent  effective 
July  IS,  regardless  of  whether  budget  will 
or  will  not  be  balanced :  868  or  17  percent. 

7.  Administration's  policies  Ih  removing 
price  controls  on  food  and  clothing?  Tes. 
2,126  or  66  percent;  no,  1.104  or  34  percent. 

8.  Enactment  by  Congress  of  set  of  stand- 
by controls  on  food  and  clothing  that  could 
be  applied  by  President,  if  he  decided  nec- 
essary. TsB,  2.758  or  84  percent;  no.  883  or 
16  percent. 

9.  Continuance  of  Federal  controls  on 
rents  for  another  year?  Tes.  2.044  or  66  per- 
cent; no.  1.124  or  35  percent. 

10.  What  6ho\Ud  be  done  about  Taft- 
Hartley: 

(a)  Leave  the  law  as  It  now  Is:  606  or  10 
percent. 

(b)  Revise  the  law  moderately:  1,576  or  60 
percent. 

(c)  Revise  the  law  considerably:  584  or 
18  percent. 

(d)  Repeal  completely;  412  or  13  percent. 

11.  If  it  appears  Congress  will  make  some 
changes  in  Taft-Hartley,  which  one  would 
you  favor: 

(a)  More  controls  over  labor:  1,115  or  36 
percent. 

(b)  About  the  same  controls  over  labor: 
1.268  or  41  percent. 

(c)  Less  control  over  labor:  718  or  23  per- 
cent. 

12.  Which  comes  closest  to  yo\ir  views  on 
Federal  fair  employment  practices  legisla- 
tion: 

(a)  A  Federal  PEP  law  seeking  voluntary 
compliance  but  without  enforcement  powers: 
1,118  or  87  percent. 
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(b)  A  Federal  FKP  law  with  mandatory 
compliance  and  with  enXoroement  powers: 
1,130  or  88  percent. 

(c)  No  Federal  FKP  law  at  all:  773  or  28 
percent. 

15.  Congressional  inveatigatlon  of  Com- 
mimlst  Influences  in: 

(a)  Publicly  supported  colleges:  yes.  2.465 
or  76  percent;  no.  775  or  24  percent. 

(b)  Private  colleges:  Tes.  2404  or  60  per- 
cent; no.  081  or  81  percent. 

14.  Change  the  McOarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration law  to  remove  discrimination  against 
southern  European  nations?  Tea.  2.(X)0  or 
66  percent:  no.  1.046  or  84  percent. 

16.  Favor  United  States  Army  Engineers 
recommendation  to  deepen  Delaware  Chan- 
nel 40  feet  to  FalrleBS  Works,  and  85  feet  to 
Trenton  Marine  Terminal.  Tes.  475  or  80  per- 
cent; no,  56  or  11  percent. 


Facts  FormB  Results 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  PiXMUBta 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNTnSD  STATES 

Wednetday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobs  the  results 
of  a  Pacts  Porum  poll.  The  Pacts  Porum 
is  well  known,  and  I  feel  the  results  of 
this  poll  well  may  be  studied  by  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou>, 
as  follows: 

Facra  FMtuit  Boiulvs 

Tes 
(percent) 

Is  there  far  more  Oommunstlc  influence 
in  HawaU  than  any  Stete  now  In 
Union? —    *1 

Should  Bricker  amendment  providing 
that  Constitution  supersede  treaties 
be  enacted? '^ 

Should  the  5th  amendment  be  changed 
to  require  answer  If  treason  is  in- 
volved?    TO 

Are  McCabtht's  present  critics  more  ef- 
fective than  those  of  former  years? —    80 

WUl  our  ootmtry  be  either  lost  or  saved 
by  the  action  of  a  4  percent  or  leas 
minority? 86 

Are  both  communism  and  fascism  ex- 
treme leftist  movemenU? 78 

ShoiUd  we  respond  if  called  upon  to  stop 
Communists  in  Indochina? 60 

Shoxild  United  States  sell  China  Natlon- 
allBU  six  destroyers  they  need  to 
blockade? 80 

Would  a  10-percent  cut  In  income-tax 
rates  Increase  the  total  tax  revenue?.    87 

Should  tariffs  be  abandoned? 26 

Are  the  large  foundations  helping  pre- 
serve freedom? 87 

Are  conservatives  apt  to  win  In  a  United 
States  Senate  vote? -    77 

Should  the  end  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols hurt  the  wage  earner? __..    17 

Should  security  risks  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire on  Government  pay? IS 

Would  you  favor  Dee  now  in  an  election 
over  the  Democratic  nominee?—^— »>■    87 


PibUshers'  Assodatimi  Gtcs  Attacks  «■ 
Qt3  UboiiM  as  Danccroas  to  Free 
Press;  35  Pdblisliers  from  17  States 
Ask  Defease  of  Rif kts  of  ladividuak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oe> 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  TORTT 

or  CALirOBMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
WedTtesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  to  an  important 
resolution  adopted  here  in  Washington 
on  May  8  at  the  10th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  English- 
Jewish  Newspapers. 

The  publishers  and  editors  who  adopt- 
ed this  resolution  are  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans anxious  to  protect  otir  Nation 
against  both  subversive  activities  and 
those  demagogs  who  under  the  guise  of 
fighting  subversion  seek  to  intimidate 
loyal  Americans  and  destroy  our  cher- 
ished freedoms  including  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  am  glad  this  fine  group  of  in- 
formed citizens  has  called  upon  the  en- 
tire newspaper  profession  to  vigorously 
protect  their  right  to  keep  Americans 
honestly  informed  and  to  freely  criticize 
those  who  are  trusted  with  the  immense 
powers  of  government.  At  this  point.  I 
include  in  our  Rscord  a  short  explana- 
tory press  release  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned resolution: 

POBUSHBss'  Association  Crbs  Attacks  ov 
CtviL    LiBEmxs    as    DANCBaotrs    to    Psxb 
Pbcbb;  35  PuBLisHBBs  Fbom  17  Statxb  Ask 
DarsNSE  or  Riobtb  or  Iwuividualb 
Publishers  and  editors  throughout  the  Na- 
tion were  asked  today  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  publiahers  of  Jewish  newspap««  to  oppose 
attacks  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to 
rally    against    the    hysterical    activities    of 
some  who.  in  their  avowed  efforts  to  oppose 
conmaunism  have  made  themselves  no  less 
dangerous   to   democracy   becaxise   of    their 
contempt  and  disregard  for  our  treasured 
civil  liberties. 

Meeting  in  its  10th  annual  convention  In 
the  Statler  Hotel,  the  American  Association 
of  English-Jewish  Newspapers  was  addressed 
by  Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  of  Chicago,  ni..  new- 
ly elected  national  president  of  B'nal  B'rith. 
Klutznlck  commended  the  publishers  for  ad- 
vancing the  ideals  of  Judaism  and  Ameri- 
canism through  service  to  the  community. 
The  resolution,  adoption  of  which  was  an- 
nounced by  PhiUp  Slomovltz,  president  of 
the  association  and  publisher  of  the  Jewish 
News  <a  Detroit.  Mich.,  follows: 

"Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  emerged  as 
an  aggressive  military  threat  to  the  free 
world:  and 

"Whereas  this  conspiracy  is  manifested  In 
our  own  country  through  espionage  and  at- 
tempts to  exploit  constitutional  guaranties 
of  freedom  in  order  to  destroy  such  freedom, 
thus  creating  an  imminent  danger  to  our 
democratic  heritage;  and 

"Whereas  this  menace  to  freedom  exists 
not  only  because  of  the  Communists  them- 
selves but'  also  arises  from  the  hysterical 
activities  of  some  who.  in  their  avowed  efforts 
to  oppose  communism,  have  made  themselves 
no  less  dangerous  to  democracy  because  of 
their  ccmtempt  and  disregard  for  our  treas- 
ured civU  Ubertiee. 

"Now,  therefore,  the  American  Association 
of  English-Jewish  Newspapers  assembled  in 
its  10th  annual  convention  in  Washington. 
D.  C  on  May  7  to  10.  1068.  resolves  that,  in 


view  of  Preeldent  Elsenhower's  meesage  to 
this  convention  that  'one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive sources  of  a  democracy's  strength  is  the 
accurate  presentation  of  the  news  by  a  free 
press.'  the  association  voices  its  grave  con- 
cern, reafllrms  its  adherence  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  other  guaranties  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  calls  upon  aU  American  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  regardless  of  religion  or 
race,  to  giuu*d  zealously  the  trust  that  Is 
theirs  by  rallying  to  the  defense  of  those 
whose  constitutional  rights  are  violated  and 
to  recognize  that  so  long  as  the  rights  of  any 
Individual  are  Jeopardized,  a  threat  exists  to 
..;  all. 

"Further  resolves  that  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  honest  and  objective  reportage 
of  news  as  our  sacred  duty  in  these  days 
when  there  are  elements  that  oppose  tyr- 
anny by  emulating  It.  We  hold  inviolate  the 
right  of  editorial  expression  without  fear  of 
harassment." 

The  association  is  inade  up  of  publishers 
of  Jewish  periodicals  printed  in  English. 
Those  who  have  registered  so  far  include  Mr. 
Slomovltz,  Leo  H.  Prisch.  the  American  Jew- 
ish World.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn.; 
Jacques  Back,  the  Observer.  Nashville.  Tenn.; 
J.  I.  Plshbein.  the  Sentinel.  Chicago.  111.;  Ben 
Bartzoff.  the  Jewish  Advocate.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Jules  D.  MUler  and  Raymond  MUler.  of  the 
Jewish  Exponent.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bert  F. 
Kline,  the  Jewish  Times,  Baltimc»«.  Md.;  Al- 
bert W.  Golomb.  American  Jewish  Outlook. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ellas  Rex  Jacobs.  Buffalo 
Jewish  Review,  Buffalo,  N.  T.;  Morris  Janoff, 
Jewish  Standard.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.r  Myer 
Keleman.  B'nal  B'rith  Messenger.  Los  An. 
geles.  Calif.;  Fred  Shochet.  Jewish  Florldlan. 
Miami,  Fla.;  Mrs.  M.  MUton  Singer.  Jewish 
Record,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.;  A.  Slabot,  Jewish 
Ledger,  New  Orleans.  La.;  and  David  White, 
Jewish  Herald-Voice.  Houston.  Tex. 


Ab  Amwican  ia  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAB«A<.Huaai'is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  splendid,  informative,  and  chal- 
lenging article  written  by  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  recently  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  India,  which  article 
appeared  in  the  Commonweal  magazine 
of  April  24,  1953. 

The  article  follows: 

Aar  AMxaiCAir  in  Asia 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 

As  this  Is  vrrltten.  some  700,000  western 
soldiers  are  fighting  on  Asian  battlefields.  In 
Korea,  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  in 
the  Malajran  Jxingle,  American.  French.  Brit- 
ish, Dutch,  Australian,  Belgian,  Canadian, 
and  Turkish  troops  are  among  those  who  are 
fighting  to  stop  Communist  aggression  or 
wipe  out  Communist  guerrillas. 

These  military  actions  are  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  Asian  stability.  But  any 
belief  that  military  power  alone,  without  re- 
gard for  the  people  of  Asia  as  people,  can 
solve  the  problems  of  Asia  is  not  only  wish- 
ful thinking,  it  is  dangeroxis  thinking,  be- 
cause it  is  doomed  to  faUure. 

As  I  have  traveled  north  and  south  across 
India  in  the  last  17  months,  and  throughout 
southeast  Asia.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  key  to  Asian  peace  lies  where  we  have 
worked  for  It  least:  amcmg  the  people  of 
Asia.    Hope  for  peace  lies  in  our  abiUty  to 
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oonTtnee  Indians.  Bamuuu,  Thais,  Indo- 
n«»ttni.  rUiptnos.  Japanese,  and  otber  Asians 
that  w  oomc  not  to  conquer  but  to  encour- 
a^:  that  what  w«  do  is  done  not  from  blind 
fear  at  communism  but  from  faith  in  democ- 
racy and  the  abtlltjr  ot  the  Asian  people  to 
make  democracy  work  In  Asia.  Por  If  Aslals 
millions  fear  and  mistrust  us,  if  they  are 
indUrermt  or  hostile  to  the  West  and  its  ol>- 
iecUwta,  not  10  divisions,  nor  a  hundred — 
not  a  thooMUid  taak^  nor  10,000— can  secure 
the  peace. 

In  the  colonial  era  that  still  dominates  too 
mudi  of  our  thinking  about  the  Bast,  this 
may  not  have  been  true.  Then  Asia's  people 
were  indeed  the  volceleas  mllllotis.  relatively 
easUy  coerced  by  an  armed  and  powerful 
colonial  government  to  conform  to  western 
strategies. 

Today  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  (China, 
consists  of  Cree  and  Independent  nations, 
with  proud,  free,  and  independent  gorem- 
ments.  Their  people  have  emerged  from 
colonialism  as  tndependeat  Individual  hu- 
man beings,  determined  to  secure  their 
rights,  to  live,  grow,  worship,  and  progress 
as  human  beings,  as  surely  endowed  with 
human  dignity  as  the  men  and  women  of 
the  West.  What  these  people  want  most 
from  America  Is  a  simple,  homespun  eom- 
modlty:  human  understanding,  plus  a 
strong  dose  of  oM-fashloned  American 
Idealism  and  faith  In  our  fellow  man.  be  he 
Burmese.  Thai,  or  Indian. 

If  we  fall  to  meet  this  challenge,  Asia  could 
wtil  be  lost  to  the  free  world,  just  as  Mr. 
Vlshlnsky  so  cynically  and  flatly  predicted 
recently  in  the  United  Nations.  For  the 
Communists,  however  cynically  and  falsely, 
pitch  their  appeals  to  Asian  people  as  peo- 
ple— human  beings  with  human  aspirations. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
these  appeals  have  a  powerful  effect. 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  Asia,  however. 
•re  still  basically  opposed  to  communism. 
Given  an  understanding  of  the  present  Is- 
sues and  faith  in  our  integrity,  they  wUl,  I 
believe,  guard  their  Independence  from  the 
new  Imperialism  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
as  Jealotady  as  they  fought  against  the  old 
Imperialism  of  Europe.  If  we  approach  them 
patiently,  reasonably,  and  hcineatly.  their 
ties  ot  friendship  can  become  our  strongest 
safeguard  against  Communist  domination  of 


In  our  task  we  wm  be  materially  helped  by 
the  already  well-established  orientation  to- 
ward the  West  which  exists  In  many  Asian 
countries.  Nowhere  In  Asia,  perhaps.  Is  this 
more  true  than  in  India,  where  there  Is  every 
basis  for  genuine  understanding,  plus  in- 
creasing signs  of  real  friendship.  So  great 
are  these  factors.  Indeed,  tluit  I  believe  our 
•uooeas  In  India  is  the  crucial  test  of  our 
ability  to  imderstand  and  win  the  friendship 
of  any  Asian  nation.  Certainly  If  we  can- 
not win  and  hold  India's  friendship,  we  can- 
not hope  to  succeed  elsewhere  In  Asia. 

For  the  many  people  who  still  plctxire  It 
In  terms  of  maharajahs.  temples,  and  ele- 
phants, the  extent  of  westernization  in  mod- 
em India  is  hard  to  believe.  Almost  all  of 
India's  governmental  structure  is  western 
In  design.  Its  constitution  Is  patterned  on 
British  and  Anoerlcan  models;  its  Jtidiclary 
and  Its  army  follow  the  British  systems. 
Nearly  all  Its  leaders  In  government  and  the 
professions,  well  down  into  the  middle  eche- 
lons, have  taken  at  least  their  advanced 
studies  In  the  West,  largely  In  Britain,  but 
Increasingly  In  America.  In  spite  of  ofllelal 
designation  of  Hindi  as  the  national  lan- 
guage, Kngllsh  remains  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  government,  uniting  not  only 
the  many  provinces  with  regional  tongues 
but  forming  strong  cultural  bonds  with  Brit- 
ain and  America.  Colleges  and  universities 
teach  in  FimMWi,  using  Kngilah  texts  and 
the  great  claaOcs  of  the  »^"«*'  language. 

gngl  ish  -language  newspapers  and  maga- 
■Insa  are  natlonaUy  circulated,  ar*  widely 


read  by  Zhdla's  leaders,  and  are  most  Influen- 
tial. Books  in  English,  by  both  American 
and  British  authors,  predominate  in  major 
bookstores.  (Significantly,  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Commimist  propaganda 
Is  also  printed  In  English.) 

Though  much  of  this  western  culture  is 
British  rather  than  American  In  character, 
cultiiral  ties  with  America  are  also  growing. 
I  have  found  throughout  India  a  deep  desire 
to  like  America  and  Americans  and  Intense 
cxnioslty  to  know  more  about  our  customs 
and  our  people,  our  priiM;lples.  and  o\ir  poll- 
ciesw  In  the  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  in 
India,  and  throughout  the  50.000  miles  that 
I  have  traveled  here,  I  have  felt  at  first  hand 
this  friendliness  and  Interest  and  seen  It 
grow. 

Recently  ICrs.  Bowles  and  I  and  two  of  our 
children  made  a  6.800-mlle  trip  from  New 
Delhi  to  Assam,  the  eastemnxwt  province  at 
India,  down  to  the  southern  tip  of  India  in 
Travancore-Cochln  and  back  again  to  New 
DelhL  In  evei-y  one  of  the  States  we  not 
only  saw  the  chief  cAclals.  but  visited  vil- 
lages, colleges,  hospitals,  model  farms,  librar- 
ies, rotary  dubs,  village  community  projects 
developing  under  our  point  4  program,  talked 
with  the  press,  met  with  students  and  college 
faculties.  I  made  19  speeches  on  this  trip, 
to  audiences  totaling  many  thousands  of 
people. 

Our  reception  was  everywhere  overwhelm- 
ingly friendly.  In  the  villages,  floral  arches 
were  set  up  across  our  route,  crowds  of  vil- 
lagers and  school  children  lined  either  side 
of  the  road  greeting  \u  with  songs,  garlands, 
cheers  and  welcoming  speeches.  In  the  col- 
leges where  I  spoke,  students  and  teaeheiB 
listened  Intently  to  my  disctwslons  of  Ameri- 
can policies.  Though  many  of  the  students. 
in  India  as  elsewhere,  have  been  ardently 
wooed  by  the  Communists,  there  were  few 
unfriendly  questions.  I  was  pursued  by  far 
more  autograph  himters  than  I  have  ever 
encoxintered  in  the  United  States. 

I  had  several  major  press  conferences  and 
many  individual  talks  with  special  corre- 
spondents. In  each  of  the  states  I  visited.  I 
was  warmly  received  by  government  leaders 
In  many  fields,  all  of  whom  discussed  India's 
problems  with  complete  frankness  and  un- 
failing cordiality. 

Much  of  this  marked  friendship  for  Amer- 
ica is  relatively  new.  It  U  due,  I  believe,  to 
many  factors.  One  of  the  most  Important  Is 
our  substantial  material  assistance  to  India 
under  point  four,  and  the  fact  that  this 
desperately  needed  assistance  came  without 
political  strings  of  any  kind.  More  than  any 
conceivable  program,  point  four  has  given 
America  the  practical  opportunity  to  show 
the  Asian  people  our  sincere  desire  to  help 
them  progress  and  develop  as  human  beings. 
Working  closely  with  its  government  at  both 
state  and  federal  levels,  we  have  in  the  past 
3  years  put  nearly  $100  million  to  work  to 
help  India  solve  the  many  problems  of  Its 
jjMople. 

Of  outstanding  significance  are  the  com- 
munity projects,  through  which  over  19  mil- 
lion villagers  are  now  being  reached  with 
Improved  agricultural  methods,  implements 
and  fertilizers,  with  public-health  projects, 
better  schools  and  literacy  classes.  The  re- 
sponse to  these  projects  has  been  very  real 
and  very  deep,  as  villagers,  for  centuries  bur- 
dened with  despair  and  poverty,  have  felt  the 
first  hope  and  opportunity  for  self- better- 
ment. Important,  too.  is  our  polnt-fo\ir  as- 
sistance to  Indian  malaria-control  efforts. 
to  Its  cottage  Industries,  to  Its  great  irriga- 
tion and  power  projects,  to  its  fisheries,  to 
elementary  and  adult  edxacatlon. 

Our  program  of  sending  Indian  students 
and  leaders  to  America  for  study  has  also 
helped  very  materially  to  increase  under- 
standing. While  the  actual  numbers  are  not 
large,  the  people  chosen  have  come  from  al- 
most every  field — agriculture,  science,  health, 
medicine,  statistics,  radio  and  railroad  and 


foundry  engineering,  the  press,  government 
and  politics  and  educatlcm.  llielr  Influence 
has  already  been  widely  felt^ 

Our  Information  (USIS)  program  has  also 
markedly  Increased  in  effectiveness  over  the 
past  year.  Under  this  program  we  maintain 
USIS  Ubraries  in  eight  major  Indian  cities, 
some  with  as  many  as  a  thousand  readers  a 
day  and  with  rosters  of  thousands  of  book 
borrowers.  Also  under  this  USIS  program,  we 
have  Increaslngiy  arranged  for  American 
scholars  and  specialists  to  visit  Indian  uni- 
versities and  meet  students  and  college  fae> 
ulttes. 

In  many  eollegea,  these  specialists  are  the 
first  Americans  whom  Indians  have  seen,  and 
they  have  done  much  to  help  further  east- 
west  understandings.  We  have  also  increased 
the  qtiantlty  and  quality  of  our  publications 
and  pamphlets  giving  Information  about 
America,  its  customs,  people  and  policies,  de- 
signing them  especially  to  meet  needs  In 
areas  of  special  Interest  and  concern  to 
India. 

Another  good  share  of  credit  for  India's 
increasing  friendship  with  An>erlca  should 
go  to  our  private  foundations  in  India  which 
have  been  devoting  themselves  to  assisting 
in  practical  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  In- 
stance, is  doing  excellent  work  with  Its 
malaria-control,  public-health,  and  medical- 
research  programs.  The  Ford  roundatlon  is 
assisting  msterlally  In  agricultural-training 
and  village-improvement  projects  with  an 
Inspired  people-to-people  approach. 

All  these  factors  have  played  a  part  In  In- 
creasing understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween o\ir  countries.  They  have  done  so,  I 
feel,  because  they  followed  what  I  believe 
are  three  essentisl  principles  for  winning 
friends  among  the  Aalan  people. 

The  tint  essential  is  a  thorough  under- 
standing of.  and  respect  for.  Asia's  fear  of 
western  domination.  It  Is  very  easily 
aroused,  always  with  ready  Communist 
propaganda  help,  when  a  hasty  or  Ill-advised 
western  statesman  gives  the  impression  that 
Asians  and  their  governments  ars  no  more 
than  pawns  in  western  political  or  military 
plans.  It  is  also  easily  aroused  by  any  at- 
tempt to  tie  strings  to  our  economic  aid,  cnr 
to  dictate  rather  than  suggest  how  that  aid 
should  be  used  or  administered. 

The  success  of  our  point  4  program  la 
India  is  largely  due  to  the  genxUne  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  which  our  technicians  have 
worked  with  the  Indian  Government.  We 
have  not  sought  to  impose  American  meth- 
ods or  American  culture  or  American  experts. 
Our  point  4  specialists  advise  and  suggest; 
they  do  not  dictate.  The  program  now  so 
successfully  under  way  Is  a  program  planned 
by  Indians  and  run  by  Indians;  therein  ttes 
its  strength. 

A  second  essential  to  friendship  In  Asia  la 
an  honest  effort  to  understand  its  culttire.  Its 
religion,  and  iU  history.  Most  of  us  are 
appallingly  Ignorant  of  any  aq>ect  of  Asian 
life  or  ciilture.  While  to  a  certain  extent 
this  may  be  natural  for  nations  so  far  apart, 
we  have  too  long  excused  Inexcusable  igno- 
rance behind  such  outworn  cliches  as  the 
••mysterious  East,"  the  "inscrutable  ortental." 
To  the  western  colonial  sahibs  and  mem 
sahibs  who  refused  to  learn  his  language,  eat 
his  food,  ride  in  his  tonga,  cross  his  thresh- 
old, or  admit  him  to  their  dubs,  the  Asian 
must  Indeed  have  been  inscrutable,  myste- 
rious, and  unknown. 

Every  American  in  IndU  who  has  made  a 
genuine  effort  to  know  the  Indian  people  as 
human  beings  and  to  understand  their  cus- 
toms as  those  of  highly  clvlllxed  and  deeply 
Intelligent  people,  has  been  richly  rewarded. 
The  Indian  people,  and  I  believe  every  Asian 
people,  respond  Immediately  and  with  im- 
mense warmth  to  genuine  friendliness.  Only 
too  quick  to  dstect  and  resent  any  patrontz- 
ing  white  supremacy  or  Indtffetenoe,  they  are 
equally  quiclt  to  actpreclats,  and  Infinitely 
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patient  to  encourage,  any  real  effort  at  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

Implicit  here  is  a  third  essential  note  In 
any  effort  to  win  and  keep  friends  in  Asia: 
to  present  to  the  people  of  Asia  the  genuine 
spirit  of  American  democracy,  the  spirit 
which  Inspires  the  hopes.  Imagination  and 
the  loyalties  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves. We  must  commxuilcate  to  Asians  our 
passionate  belief  In  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person. 

This  task  sounds  easy.  Actually  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Today  we  are  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation.  In  Asia,  wealth  Is  not  a 
sign  of  democracy  but  of  oppression. 

Asia  Is  poor,  appallingly,  incredibly  poor. 
For  centuries,  the  poor  peasant  of  Asia  has 
associated  wealth  with  cnishing  taxes,  ex- 
ploitation, and  heartless  landlords,  naaha- 
rajas  or  ruling  Western  "sahibs."  Even  to- 
dsy  the  American  or  Asian  who  has  a  car. 
or  a  radio  or  a  refrigerator  Is  a  "sahib"  dwell- 
ing in  another  world. 

From  the  very  start,  therefore.  Americans 
living  with  what  to  us  seem  the  simplest  of 
comforts  are  at  a  grave  disadvantage  in 
meeting  the  Asian  people  as  men  speaking  in 
common  human  terms.  The  barrier  is  even 
greater  because  traditionally  all  Westerners, 
of  whatever  wealth  or  status,  are  regarded 
Ipso  facto  as  "sahibs'*  from  whom  the  Asian 
people  for  oentiu-ies  have  received  and  now 
expect  nothing  but  oppression  and  con- 
tempt. 

Similarly,  we  cannot  interpret  our  demo- 
cratic success  to  the  Asian  people  La  terms 
of  wealth,  in  terms  of  refrigerators,  automo- 
biles or  television  sets.  Such  an  approach 
Is  as  completely  meaningless  to  an  Asian  as 
It  is  ridicxiloiu  to  any  thoughtful  person. 

Democracy  is  neither  rich  nor  poor.  The 
only  essential  of  democracy  that  has  mean- 
ing in  Asia  is  its  belief  in  hiunan  dignity 
and  human  worth;  Its  belief  that  all  men. 
black,  white,  red.  or  yellow,  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
Inalienable  rights,  to  live  and  speak  freely 
and  to  worship  according  to  their  conscience, 
to  till  their  own  soil  and  to  reap  the  benefit 
from  their  own  labors,  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  stature,  free  from  hunger,  disease,  or 
the  darkness  of  ignorance.  Finally  there  is 
democracy's  belief  that  tyranny  in  all  its 
forms — the  tyranny  of  wealth  and  of  birth 
and  of  privilege  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  po- 
litical power — Is  the  enemy  of  the  human 
spirit. 

We  who  would  se^  friends  In  Asia  must 
believe  in  and  practice  these  democratic 
concepts  with  passionate  conviction.  For 
only  such  concepts  will  illumine  the  spirit 
and  hold  the  loyalties  of  the  Asian  people. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  Asia 
today,  as  in  lT7e  In  America,  many  of  these 
are  frankly  revolutionary  concepts.  For 
though  Asia  has  accepted  political  democ- 
racy, it  is  still  far  from  accepting  the  fact 
or  the  implications  of  social  and  economic 
democracy.  Large  areas,  although  political- 
ly free,  live  in  semlfeudallsm.  Landlords 
hold  great  portions  of  the  land,  forcing  op- 
pressive rents  from  landless  peasants.  Busi- 
ness managers  and  entrepeneurs  exact  an 
almost  Inhiunan  toll  from  powerless,  unor- 
ganized workers.  Unemployment  without 
compensation  or  Insurance  condemns  mil- 
lions to  idleness.  The  gulf  between  rich 
and  poor  is  so  vast  as  to  be  Incredible  to  the 
West.  Socially,  in  its  caste  systems.  In  its 
entrenched  hierarchies  of  birth,  rank,  and 
privilege,  Asia  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
It  will  reach  or  even  approach  democratic 
social  equality  as  we  know  it. 

It  is  precisely  at  these  social  and  economic 
Inequalities  that  the  Communists  have  lev- 
eled their  heaviest  attacks  and  pitched  their 
most  cynical  appeals.  It  is  among  the  Job- 
less, the  landless,  and  the  lowest  social  ranks 
they  have  made  their  greatest  inroads. 

In  many  Asian  countries,  certainly  In  In- 
dia, a  very  real  effort  Is  being  made  to  nar- 
row these  great  gulfs  and  bring  about  a 
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social  and  economic  revolution  to  match  the 
already  successfxil  political  revolution.  In 
India,  efforts  at  land  reform,  though  far  too 
feeble  and  far  too  slow,  are  being  made. 
The  caste  system  is  officially  unconstitu- 
tional, although  it  will  take  many  years  to 
destroy  its  centuries-old  grip  upon  social 
customs.  Extension  of  free  elementary  edu- 
cation—again thoxigh  slow — is  breaking  the 
privUege  of  birth  and  rank,  m  It  has  In 
America. 

In  my  opinion,  the  gratifying  measure  of 
success  we  have  had  in  winning  friends  in 
India  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  managed  to  convey  to  the  In- 
dian people  some  of  the  essential  spirit  and 
meaning  of  denK>cracy  as  an  instrument  for 
progress  in  human  dignity  and  opportunity. 
In  our  point  4  planning  of  prrojects  for  the 
people,  in  our  Information  program,  in  our 
Individual  contacts  with  the  Indian  people, 
I  think  most  of  \is  have  shown  what  basic 
democratic  beliefs  are  and  what  they  mean 
in  practice.  The  Communist's  violent  and 
ceaseless  attack  on  our  efforts  is  a  measure 
of  oiu-  success. 

Mr.  Vlshlnsky  says  that  we  will  surely 
"lose"  Asia,  presumably  because  he  feels  that 
we  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
Asians  and  Asian  problema.  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  is  wrong.  I  believe 
that  we  can  win  friends  in  Asia  and  keep  this 
great  area  as  a  dynamic  part  of  the  free 
world. 

But  let  us  not  underestimate  the  problem. 
It  will  take  the  best  of  America,  the  best  of 
our  people,  oiu-  ideals  and  our  spirit.  It 
should  be  the  fervent  prayer  of  every 
thou^tful  person  that  we  in  America  dedi- 
cate oxuselves  to  this  end.  before  time  runs 
out. 


Appropriatiou  for  Castoms  Senrice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Ncw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAirVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  New  York  branch. 
National  Customs  Service  Association, 
indicate  a  steady  and  sharp  increase  in 
the  volume  of  customs  business  at  the 
pcM-t  of  New  York  ever  since  1946.  The 
figures  also  indicate  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employees  used  in  col- 
lecting the  revenues  and  performing 
various  other  duties  involved  in  prevent- 
ing smuggling  and  illegal  imiMrtations 
of  narcotics  and  other  contraband,  in- 
cluding harmful  and  dangerous  drugs. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  administers 
a  program  designed  to  deal  with  the  con- 
trol of  sources  of  the  illicit  supply  of 
drugs  on  international,  national,  and 
local  levels. 

Ttie  law-enforcement  activities  of  the 
Customs  Service  also  consists  of  seizures 
of  narcotics  and  merchandise  which  has 
been  fraudently  declared  or  illegally  in- 
troduced into  this  country  and  the  arrest 
of  the  offenders. 

During  the  year  1952  narcotic  seizures 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  were  more 
numerous  and  were  slightly  greater  than 
In  1951.  Seizures  in  raw  opium  amount- 
ed to  471  ounces  In  1952  as  compared 
with  only  260  oimces  In  1951.  Seizures 
of  smoking  opium  amounted  to  495 
oxmces.  Marihuana  seizures  on  the  Mex- 
ican border  alone  amounted  to  17^74 


ounces  during  1952.  Seizures  of  heroin 
were  larger  in  1952  with  a  jrield  of  184 
ounces  as  compared  with  148  ounces 
seized  in  1951. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  with 
fewer  customs  employees  who  have  been 
confronted  with  a  continued  high  level 
of  transactions  and  a  shaip  increase  in 
the  volume  of  customs  business. 

Between  the  flscsl  years  of  1946  and 

1952,  the  customs  receipts  have  increased 
approximately  43  percent,  the  number 
of  formal  entries  approximately  128  per- 
cent, the  number  of  mail  entries  144 
percent,  the  number  of  baggage  entries 
approximately  227  percent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  warehouse  withdrawals  264  per- 
cent. The  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  aircraft  arriving  at  the 
International  Airport  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  detail  a  special  group  of  em- 
ployees to  handle  tlie  increased  amoimt 
of  customs  business  at  the  airport  oc- 
casioned by  an  increase  of  approximately 
87  percent  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
between  the  fiscal  years  of  1946  and  1952. 
In  spite  of  the  extremely  high  increase 
in  the  volume  of  customs  business  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  total  number 
of  employees  was  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  during  the  7 -year 
period. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  9  months  ot 
the  present  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 

1953.  and  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year  indicates  a  steady  increase  in 
every  phase  of  customs  activities,  with 
customs  receipts  showing  an  increase  of 
12  percent  and  the  number  of  formal 
entries  showing  an  increase  of  almost 
20  percent.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  amount  of  customs  busi- 
ness each  month  compared  to  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
comparison  of  the  figiires  for  the.  last 
2  months  available,  February  1953  and 
March  1953,  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  1952.  The  figures  for  the 
month  of  March  are  particularly  inter- 
esting since  they  indicate  an  increase 
in  general  business  of  approximately  25 
percent  over  the  same  period  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  fact  that  the  numbw 
of  employees  has  not  been  increased 
within  the  period  of  time  indicated  is 
an  explanation  for  the  ever-increasing 
backlog  of  work  accumulating  in  the 
customs  ofBces  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  is  not  in 
itself  a  true  reflection  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  imports  because  of  Uie 
fact  that  during  the  past  7  years  various 
trade  agreements  have  greatly  reduced 
rates  of  customs  duties. 

Although  the  work  of  the  employees 
in  the  customs  service  has  been  Increased 
from  time  to  time  by  laws  and  regula- 
tions requiring  the  customs  personnel  to 
perform  new  duties  in  connection  with 
imported  merchandise — such  as  import 
fees,  quotas,  import  licenses,  foreign- 
assets-contirol  licenses,  general  trade 
agreements,  and  the  imposition  of  1930 
tariff  rates  on  merchandise  from  Com- 
munist-dominated areas — in  addition, 
customs  employees  are  required  to  per- 
form special  functions  for  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government. 
At  the  present  time  customs  employees 
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at  thlB  port  are  required  to  do  work  for 
various  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the 
State  Department.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Department  of 
Defense,  Post  Office  Department.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency.  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Maritime  Commission. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  others. 


In  spite  of  the  new  work  imposed  by 
new  laws.  Presidential  proclamations, 
regulations,  and  so  forth,  additional 
funds,  except  for  export-control  work, 
have  not  been  provided. 

Following  are  customs  statistics  on 
volume  of  business  and  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  port  of  New  York  com- 
piled by  the  New  York  branch.  National 
Customs  Service  Association: 


Tablk  I. — Number  of  employees,  anniud  workload,  1946-68 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 

Caroms 
receipts 

Formal 
entries 

Man 
enUiea 

Bac- 

entries 

Other 
entries 

Ware- 
house 
with- 
drawals 

Ves- 
seb 

Air- 
craft 

Paaara- 
fen 

Fiscal  year  eoding  JuM 
30— 

1046 

1947 . 

3,166 
2,744 
%908 
2,700 
2^756 
2,815 
2,772 

-1X44 

$201,906,152 
241.208.660 
231706,090 
217,668,118 
231 686,260 
343,650.360 
200,200,060 

+43.73 

142,003 
190,410 
196,868 
232, 4M) 
270,654 
370,784 
323,063 

+127.6 

70,508 
127.110 
142.348 
141. 212 
148.'402 
169.600 
193,644 

150,850 
277.973 
370.  742 
302.402 
445. 0(M 
.'(08,973 
522,362 

198.198 
239,704 
207,435 
274,144 
307,931 
2.%,  142 
253,745 

+28 

40,188 
71.131 
98.866 
120.033 
149.435 
174.081 
170,163 

+264 

6,687 
4,216 
4.666 
4.445 
4.462 
4.666 
6,211 

-«.72 

8,460 
0,801 
U26e 
13.204 
13.311 
14.460 
1^863 

+87 

801.706 
464.601 

1048 

588.770 

IMO 

19» 

1061 

1062        

615.  iH4 
734.897 
837.927 
016,881 

OTttsse,  1052  as  compared 
with  1046 

+14S  S  +226. 75 

+1M 

1 

Table  II. — ComparUon,  first  9  months  of  fit 

Kol  years  19Bt-5S 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 

Customs 
receipts 

Formal 
entries 

Mail 

entries 

Bag- 

tage 

entries 

Other 
mtries 

Ware- 
house 
with- 
drawals 

Ves- 
sels 

Air- 
craft 

Pa.4s«n- 
lers 

July  1-Mar.  31— 

1062                 .......... 

8 

$223^134,143 

3481 866,  745 

+1112 

241.280 
287,473 
-HO.  14 

144,000 

1691343 

4-0.0 

308,166 

423.003 

+7.6 

100,0021 

201,306 

+« 

uawB 

139^102 

S,766 

4.076 

+&46 

am 

12.411 
-K36 

eM^474 

1068 

Percnntage  Inocase 

701.227 
+Z16 

>  Approximately  same  (2,772).    ° 

Tabls  in, — Comparison  (1  month)  February  1962  unth  February  196S 


February  1062 

February  1063 

Percentage  increase... ...~ 


Number  of  employees 


Approximately  the  same  (2,772) 
.....do 


Customs 
receipts 


131.066,600 

t33,613,0«« 

+11.2 


Formal 
entries 


25,442 

28,817 

+13.26 


Mall 
entries 


14,832 

15,486 

+».4 


Table  IV.- 

-Comparison  {1  month)  March  196i  with  March  196S 

• 

Number  of  employees 

Cavtoms 
receipts 

Formal 
entries 

Mail 
entries     ■ 

March  1012 

March  1963            

„. 

Approximately  the  same  (2, 772) 

doi...... ....     ....... 

I2X3H767 

|28,80a664 

+20.06 

20.330 
36.632 

+24.8 

17,001 
2aS67 

Pprf)Wit«?R  incTfWKB .. 

... 

+10. 11 

Giinmaiiists  Gain  m  Caribbeaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REldARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUrOBNXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday^  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  RKC<ni>  an  impor- 
tant column  written  by  lulr.  Drew  Pear- 
son which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  12.  1953: 

Tbb  Wasbtnoton  MBtST-ao-EtOUND 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
comrvNisTS  oaxn  m  camjbsxjm 
While  most  of  tbe  Nation  has  been  worried 
about   Indochina.   Korea,    and   Evirope,    the 
State  Department  has  been  exchanging  fran- 
tic  cables   with   the   British   Foreign   Office 
over  the  8\irge  of  communism  in  the  Carib- 
bean—Just  across  from  the  Pacuuna  CanaL 


Both  Ameri<»in  and  British  authorities 
were  stunned  by  the  Communist  sweep  in 
British  Guiana's  recent  elections.  The  Reds. 
pMuradlng  imder  the  banner  of  the  Peopleli 
Progressive  Party,  won  18  out  of  24  seats  in 
the  house  of  assembly. 

This  means  the  Communists  are  In  com- 
plete control  of  the  legislature  and  will  have 
a  major  voice  in  running  this  British  Crown 
Colony. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  Communist  con- 
trol would  be  to  take  away  the  people's  new 
political  indep<;ndence  and  restore  the  full 
authoritarian  power  of  the  British  Oovemor. 
However,  the  £:ritlsh  fear  this  would  boom- 
erang and  drive  even  more  natives  into  Com- 
munist arms. 

What  worries  officials  even  more  is  that 
conununLsm  may  be  spreading  throughout 
the  British  West  Indies,  threatening  the  vital 
American  lifeline  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  United  States  is  now  maintain- 
ing an  air  base  in  British  Ouiana  Itself, 
though  the  bane  has  been  reduced  to  house- 
keeping status. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  Red  coup  in 
British  UiUaoA  Is  Cheddl  Jagan,  a  totigh. 


ruthlSM  Coaununlst  afent  who  studtotf 
dentistry  in  the  United  SUtes  but  got  his 
political  training  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
He  is  now  Bed  boss  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
which  means  that  Moscow,  in  etfect,  is  glv* 
ing  orders  to  a  British  colonial  legislature.  i 
Jagan  was  able  to  inflame  and  dupe  the 
natives  with  the  help  of  his  American  wife, 
who  stiunped  the  countryside  in  a  native 
sarL 

Meanwhile,  British  and  American  diplo- 
mats are  still  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  about 
this  grave,  new  Communist  thraat  in  our 
own  backyard. 

Defense  cuts 
You  can  write  it  down  as  certain  that  the 
Democrats  wUI  split  seriously  with  President 
Eisenhower  for  the  first  time  over  his  dras- 
tically reduced  defense  budget.  The  issue 
vrlll  be  drawn  on  the  argument  that  Mr. 
Kisenhower  is  endangering  national  safety. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  are  sur* 
to  come  up  during  public  debate  and  back- 
stage buddies  over  defense  reduction: 

1.  The  Soviet,  despite  talk  about  peace, 
hasnt  reduced  its  defense  budget  by  one 
plugged  ruble. 

a.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  General  Bsen- 
hower  himself,  then  NATO  commander,  was 
calling  for  120  European  army  divisions. 
Now  we're  settling  for  something  more  than 
60. 

3.  Though  the  President  is  allegedly  rely- 
ing on  "push-button  war,"  actually  he  has 
cut  the  Air  Fonx  more  drastically  than  any 
other  branch  at  the  armed  services.  And 
the  Air  F^rce  is  the  chief  means  of  waging 
push-button  war. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  Elsenhower  budget 
cuts  shows  that  the  Army — his  own  old 
branch  of  the  swvlces — was  acttudly  in- 
creased by  $1.5  blUlon.  The  Navy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  cut  $1.7  bUlion.  In  other 
words,  the  Increase  for  the  Army  and  the  de- 
crease for  the  Navy  Just  about  balance  each 
other. 

This  leaves  the  Air  Force  vlrttially  absorb- 
ing all  of  the  budget  cut.  namely.  fS.l  billion. 
Yet  air  power  is  absolutely  eMential  to 
push-button  war. 

Soviet  strength 

Another  fact  diflknUt  to  overlook  Is  that 
Jtist  8  months  ago,  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  in  Europe  rapping  European  nations 
over  the  knuckles  ttx  failure  to  rsJse  76 
land  army  divisions  this  year.  At  the  time 
Dulles  was  scolding  European  foreign  min- 
isters, the  United  SUtes  had  exactly  the 
same  atomic  weapons  it  has  today. 

Furthermore,  wlien  General  Eisenhower 
was  demanding  that  Europe  raise  130  di- 
visions 1  year  ago,  the  United  States  also 
had  about  the  same  atomic  weapons  it  has 
today. 

Yet  in  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed, 
and  with  no  important  change  in  our 
atomic  strength,  we  are  suddenly  relying 
on  push-button  war — though  simultaneous- 
ly decreasing  the  air  arm  which  wages  push- 
button war. 

Simultaneously,  Russia  has  175  army  di- 
visions, the  satellites  have  76  additional  di- 
visions, and  the  Soviet  is  employing  1 
million  men  in  atomic,  guided  missile  and 
other  weapons  experiments.  In  comparison, 
the  West  has  a  little  more  than  60  divisions 
In  Europe. 

Another  disturbing  change  of  strategy  Is 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson's  switch 
of  defense  orders  from  a  wide  variety  of 
factories  to  big  United  States  factories. 

Wilson  proposes  that  defense  atden  now 
be  concentrated  in  a  few  big  factories,  on 
the  grotind  that  their  production  will  be 
more  efficient  and  leas  expensive. 

However,  the  basic  defense  plan  of  former 
Secretary  Lovett  was  to  scatter  defense  or- 
ders among  many  factories  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  them  tooled  up  and  ready  to  pro- 
duce munitions  in  a  hurry — If  and  when  war 
broke. 
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TideUad  and  Coatinental  Slielf 
Lefislatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

or  MSW  JKSSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVS8 
Wednetday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  ooivsideration  of  the  so-called 
tidelands  legislation,  time  and  again  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  confusion  that 
has  existed  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
as  to  the  basic  facts.  My  remarks  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  originally  before  this 
House  answered  I  think  satisfactorily 
most  of  those  who  communicated  with 
me  on  the  subject.  However,  there  is 
another  fact  that  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  in  Ne?7  Jersey.  It  relates 
to  the  question  of  school  aid.  that  some 
individuals  thought  was  being  lost  to 
our  school  system  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
passage  of  such  legislation.  Of  course, 
such  was  not  the  c&se.  The  truth  was 
directly  contrary.  The  importance  of 
toting  to  retain  title  of  submerged  lands 
In  our  State  of  New  Jersey,  is  shown  by 
the  statement  contained  in  the  following 
telegram  wl^ch  I  received  from  Attorney 
General  Parsons,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
which  I  make  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

TUMTOM.  N.  J..  Ifareh  30,  IP5I. 
CHSSI.M  A  WoLvxnoM, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  Cr 

New  Jersey  vitally  Interested  in  H.  &.  41M. 
by  Representative  Gbaham.  to  restore  to  the 
States  submerged  lands  both  inland  and  sea- 
ward within  historic  boundaries.  New  Jer- 
sey today  has  some  S69  mUllon  worth  of 
riparian  rights  on  the  Delaware  River  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  which  can  be  sold  to  upland 
owners  and  the  money  derived  from  the 
same  by  constitution  and  statute  goes  to 
the  school  fund.    Will  you  kindly  vote  for 

this  bllL 

TBsoDoex  D.  PsaaoHS, 

Attorney  OeneraL 


Redprocal-Tradt  Progrui 

EXTENSION  OF  RESCAKKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiMon 

ZM  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  hearing  more  sind  more  sibout 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  and  the 
well-known  financial  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Vander- 
poel,  made  some  very  pertinwit  ctan- 
ments'  on  the  problem  in  his  article  of 
May  6.    His  comments  are  as  follows: 

RiciPBOCAi.  TkADB  PaoamAic  Has  Failxd — Bns 
Is  Wht 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 
The  reciprocal  trade  program  was  one  of 
the  early  meastu'es  of  the  first  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration.    It  was  sponsored  by  a  true 
statesman.  Secretary  of  State  CordeU  Hull. 


Why.  than,  in  almost  20  years  has  not  the 
program  accomplished  more  satisfactory  re- 
•iiltsT  Ths  question  is  worth,  examining  in 
view  of  the  debate  now  going  on  in  Congress 
relative  to  extension  of  the  legislation  with 
or  without  further  hampering  amendments. 

In  ijrief .  the  failure  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  insisted  upon  too  much  reciprocity. 

The  program  has  facilitated  the  exchange 
of  goods  between  nations  and  to  that  extent 
has  been  a  real  contribution  toward  a  better 
and  more  prosperous  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  program  has  not  served  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance  of  trade,  which  has 
been  the  foremost  economic  need  of  all  na- 
tions in  general  and  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

As  part  of  the  program  this  country  has 
redticed  tariffs,  facilitating  Imports.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  insisted  that  other 
nations  lower  their  barriers  to  American 
goods.  This  should  not  have  been  done  untU 
trade  between  the  nations  had  approached  a 
balance. 

In  other  words,  the  great  need  has  been 
for:  (I)  Increased  impcvts  into  the  United 
States;  (2)  decreased  exports  from  the 
United  States.  Our  trade  policies  should 
have  been  aimed  in  that  direction. 

This  is  not  a  debatable  point,  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  trade  figures  afford  ample 
proof  of  the  fact. 

THZ  COST  HAS  BXEIT   $130  BOUOIf 

Unfortunately,  Congress,  In  part  because 
of  economic  Ignorance  and  In  part  because  it 
has  been  under  constant  pressure  from  self- 
ish interests,  has  acted  only  grudgingly  to 
encourage  Imparts  and  has  insisted  that 
other  nations  grease  the  way  for  American 
goods.  The  restilt  of  this  shortsighted  pro- 
cedure has  been  that  year  after  year  we  have 
exported  far  more  than  we  have  received 
trom  other  countries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  to  the 
present.  United  States  exports  of  goods  and 
services  have  exceeded  imports  of  goods  and 
aervicea  by  almost  $120  billion.  ThU  means 
that  we  have  been  on  the  short  side  of  trade 
by  that  amount. 

'As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we  have 
been  shipping  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  sweat  of  o\ir  la- 
bor, the  genius  of  our  management;  and  we 
have  been  receiving  in  return  pieces  of  paper 
which  frequently  have  become  either  value- 
leas  or  worth  only  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar, 
lOU's  stUl  not  due  but  which  cannot  be 
paid  unless  we  reverse  our  policies  and 
thank-you's  too  often  given  with  tongue  in 
cheek. 

Recently  the  cry  has  resounded  around  the 
world:  "Trade,  not  aid."  It  has  been  the  cry 
of  men  in  farflung  countries  who  no  longer 
want  American  charity,  who  need  American 
goods  but  want  to  pay  for  them  with  the 
products  of  their  own  country.  It  is  the  cry 
of  freemen,  InteUlgent  men  anxious  to  buUd 
on  a  sound  foundation. 

•HAU.  WX  BBSTBOT  OUa  SXPOCT  MASKXTB? 

What  answer  shall  we  give  these  people? 
Shall  we  tell  them  they  can't  have  our  goods? 
If  we  do  this,  we  shall  throw  millions  of 
Americans  in  our  most  efficient,  high-paying 
industries  out  of  work.  Or  shall  we  continue 
to  send  our  goods  abroad  and  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  rather  than  the  recipients  in 
other  countries  to  pay  for  them?  This  is  a 
policy  of  sheer  lunacy,  completely  inde- 
fensible. 

Such  Is  the  debate  now  going  on  In  Con- 
gress, although  one  might  never  recognize 
It  as  the  Issues  are  clouded  by  selfish  men 
who  are  much  more  Interested  in  the  profits 
they  can  make  If  they  do  not  have  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  than  they  are  In  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  or  the  world. 

Trade  will  bring  us  greater  prosperity,  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  It  will  make  » 
great  contribution  toward  peace. 


Which  road  shall  we  take?  President 
Elsenhower  has  made  his  own  position  clear. 
Will  Congress  follow  him  or  turn  once  more 
toward  the  path  oC  selfishness  and  Igno- 
rance? 

tlKlTEl>  STATES  MT78T  HTCKZASC  TTB  nCPORTS 

"The  dosing  of  the  gap  and  higher  trade 
can  only  come  about  If  the  United  States  in- 
creasee  its  imports  at  a  far  higher  rate  than 
its  exports.  *  *  *  I  see  no  harm  in  suggest- 
ing that  we  set  as  our  first  goal  in  the  drive 
for  an  expanded  trade  an  expenditure  of  2 
percent  more  of  our  national  income — ^3 
cents  out  of  every  dollar — In  buying  goods 
and  services  from  atiroad." — ^Henry  Ford  II. 


Adm.  Aitliv  W.  Radford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OV  MXW  TOBK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  13, 1953 

Mr.  LATHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  put  his  best  military 
foot  forward  yesterday  when  he  ap- 
pointed Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  finer 
choice. 

This  was  a  bold  stn^e  to  give  our 
country  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  great- 
est military  minds  of  our  times.  A  man 
of  courage.  Admiral  Radford  has  never 
flinched  from  giving  the  Congress  his 
honest  views  without  trimming  his  sails 
to  meet  the  current  political  winds. 

He  is  a  thorough  student  of  world  af- 
fairs and  a  master  of  global  strategy 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  airpower 
capabilities  and  mobile-military  striking 
power. 

American  mothers  who  have  sons  in 
Korea  should  be  heartened  by  this 
change  in  our  top  military  command. 


Commuisb  Tbidi  They  Will  Have  United 
States  m  10  Tears,  Catkofic  Priest 
Freed  by  Reds  Says 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ZLLXNon 

IN  m  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  news  article  which 
appeared  in  tlie  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
on  May  11, 1953.    The  article  follows: 

Puxst,  Fbxkd  bt  Rb)B,  Hxbx — Commies  Think 
ThxtIj.  Havx  Unitbd  Statbs  in  10  Ykaxs 
The  Commimists  will  have  America  In  10 
years,   a  Catholic  missionary   visiting   here 
was  told  by  Chinese  Communists  a  year  aga 
The  statement  was  made  when  the  Com- 
munisfts    commuted    the    Reverend    Father 
W.  Greene  from  a  death  sentence  to  deporta- 
tion from  China. 

The  Inference  was  that  Father  Greene 
would  be  tried  In  America  for  his  crimes 
against  the   Chinese  state   when  comrades 
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In  America  take  control  of  this  Nation.  Bee- 
ordB  of  his  Chinese  trial  would  be  turned 
over  to  American  Conununlats.  be  was  told. 

Patber  Greene  was  given  tbe  fvill  Oommu- 
nlst  psychological  treatment  during  tbe  80 
months  he  remained  in  CThlna  after  tbe  Beds 
took  over. 

The  BCaryknoU  mlssloner  is  a  former 
schoolmate  of  the  Reverend  Father  John 
^umle.  pastor  of  St.  Philip's  Church  here. 
Father  Greene,  here  for  the  Worldmlasion 
'exhibition  which  opens  In  St.  Louis  Sunday, 
preached  at  masses  in  St.  Philip's  Cbxircb 
Sunday. 

Father  Greene  operated  a  mission  at  Tun- 
gan  in  Kwangsi  Province  of  South  China. 
He  had  21  mission  locations  in  that  area. 

After  the  Communists  came  fron\  North 
China.  Father  Greene  saw  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers shot  through  tbe  head  after  convic- 
tion on  trumped-up  charges. 

He  was  placed  In  solitary  oonflnement  In 
his  rectory  for  a  year  and  his  church  was 
turned  Into  a  prison  where  his  followers  were 
tortured. 

During  the  psychological  treatment,  Father 
Greene  signed  a  statement  that  he  gave  $60 
to  Chinese  guerrillas  to  kill  Communists. 
Tbe  Communists  through  mental  and  physi- 
cal torture  had  Father  Greene  believing  he 
actually  bad  done  this. 

On  Easter  Sunday  of  last  year.  Father 
Greene  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  Tbe 
next  day  tbe  sentence  was  commuted. 

One  of  the  exhibits  against  Father  Greene 
was  a  retouched  photograph  of  himself.  He 
wore  a  "USA"  insignia  on  his  tunic  in  the 
Red  version.  The  Reds  attempted  to  dis- 
credit America  and  the  chiircb  by  saying 
Father  Greene  was  not  a  priest  but  an  Army 
colonel. 


Port  Aithorities  Need  SaperritioB, 
Fcdefal  and  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  mw  JCBSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  create  so-called 
port  authorities  and  give  them  Jurisdic- 
tion over  every  conceivable  matter  that 
has  any  relation  whatsoever  to  port  or 
community  enterprises.  They  are  given 
widespread  powers  that  have  a  binding 
effect  on  the  communities  that  come 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  par- 
ticular authority.  Their  powers  directly 
adect  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  citizens 
residing  within  the  communities  that 
comprise  a  part  of  such  authorities,  but, 
also  all  other  persons  having  occasion  to 
utilize  the  various  types  of  facilities  over 
which  they  exercise  control.  Such  au- 
thorities can  be  highly  iiseful  in  de- 
veloping ports  and  areas  that  are  con- 
tiguous but  happen  to  be  in  different  mu- 
nicipal or  State  jurisdictions.  When 
such  authorities  cover  areas  within  more 
than  one  State  then  it  is  necessary  to 
have  joint  action  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
This  results  in  compacts  entered  into  be- 
tween such  States  and  in  turn  such  com- 
pacts must  have  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress before  they  become  effective. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  au- 
thorities can  prove  of  great  benefit  in 


developing  the  areas  where  they  exist. 
But  it  can  be  iilso  readily  realized  that 
bodies  such  as  these  that  are  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  because  their 
board  of  directors  or  the  commissioners 
who  compose  the  governing  body  are 
not  elected  officials,  that  care  must  l)e 
exercised  that  such  authorities  do  not 
become  extravagant  and  wasteful  of  the 
funds  that  come  into  their  possession, 
or  careless  of  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people. 

The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority, 
recently  createtl,  has  within  its  statu- 
tory structure  the  possibility  of  doing 
worthwhile  things  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  Port  district. 
But  unfortunately  it  gives  evidence  at 
times  of  a  total  disregard  of  the  public 
interest.  Its  latest  action  that  can  well 
be  considered  a  complete  abandonment 
of  its  obligation  to  the  people  is  its  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  tolls  of  the  existing 
bridge  between  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den from  20  cents  to  25  cents.  This  is 
an  increase  of  25  percent.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why  this  should  be  done  at 
this  time.  This  bridge  was  built  under 
legislation  which  I  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  when  I  was  a 
memiaer  of  the  house  of  asembly  in  that 
State.  It  was  expected  and  so  promised 
that  the  bridge  would  be  paid  for  and 
become  toll  free  within  25  years  after  its 
completion.  That  time  limit  has  expired 
a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is  not  yet  debt 
free.  Tolls  are  still  being  charged.  And, 
instead  of  reducing  the  tolls,  as  could  be 
done  by  wise  management  and  as  its 
financial  resources  would  permit,  notice 
is  given  that  the  tolls  will  be  increased 
by  25  percent.  This  creates  a  serious 
situation  because  under  the  present 
financial  structure  and  plans  of  the  Au- 
thority this  will  continue  far  into  t}ie 
future  and  probably  means  that  there 
never  will  be  a  time  when  the  bridge  will 
be  free  of  tolls,  as  originally  expected 
and  intended.  That  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  this  increased  toll  now  and 
in  the  future  is  an  injustice. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  In  its  wis- 
dom has  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  tolls  are  reasonable 
or  not.  I  have  accordingly  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the  follow- 
ing communication; 

Mat  12, 195S. 
Hon.  RoBSST  T.  Stsvxms, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Sbcbttast  :  Notice  has  been  given 
through  the  public  press  that  tbe  E>elaware 
River  Port  Authority  Intends  to  increase  the 
existing  tolls  on  the  bridge,  now  under  its 
control  between  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  from  20  cents  to  25  cents. 

On  behalf  of  tbe  citizens  using  such  bridge 
I  desire  to  protest  against  any  such  Increase 
as  unwarranted,  and,  request  that  you,  in 
whom  authority  has  been  placed  by  law  to 
determine  whether  tbe  tolls  are  reasonable 
and  Just,  shall  withhold  any  action  that 
would  approve  such  increase  of  tolls.  It  Is 
f  xirtber  requested  that  a  time  be  fixed  by  you 
to  bear  interested  parties  who  wish  to  make 
objection  thereto. 

Tbe  statute  applying  to  this  ease  Is  sec- 
tion 503,  title  V,  General  Bridge  Act,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"Sec.  SOS.  If  tolls  shaU  be  charged  for  tbe 
transit  over  any  Interstate  bridge  of  engines. 


ears,  street  ears,  wagons,  carriage*.  Tehlelea, 
animals,  foot  passengers,  or  other  passengers, 
such  tolls  shall  be  reasonable  and  Just,  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  War  may,  at  any  time,  and 
from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  reasonable 
rates  of  toll  for  such  transit  over  such  bridge, 
and  the  rates  so  prescribed  shall  be  tbe  legal 
rates  and  shall  be  tbe  rates  demanded  azul 
received  for  such  transit." 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  officials  of  tbe 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  such  Increase 
will  become  effective  on  or  about  June  21. 
105S,  I  respectfully  request  that  this  matter 
be  given  your  earUest  consideration,  and. 
that  the  Port  Authority  be  directed  to  with- 
hold such  increased  charges  until  it  Is  deter- 
mined, after  public  bearing,  whether  such 
tolls  are  reasonable. 

I  am,  respectfully. 

CSUMLEB  A.  WOLTBROir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Courier-Post,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  has  given  attention  to 
the  matter  in  a  front-page  editorial  en- 
titled "Why  Boost  Bridge  Toll?— Must 
Motoring  Public  Be  Gouged  for  Benefit 
of  Financiers?"  I  have  Included  this 
editorial  appearing  in  the  issue  of  May 
11,  1953.  as  part  of  my  remarks  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  to  me  by  the  House.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Wht  Boost  Bamoi  Toll? — IfXTar  ICotoumq 
Public  Ba  Oouobd  rom  BamDrr  or  Fsmmm- 

cmu? 

Tbe  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  baa 
finally  announced  its  definite  decision  to 
raise  the  basic  toll  rate  on  Camden  Bridge 
from  20  to  25  cents,  to  tbe  astonishment  of 
practically  nobody. 

For  many  months  Joseph  K.  Oostello.  ex- 
ecutive director,  and  members  of  tbe  author- 
ity have  been  more  than  hinting  that  such 
a  move  was  in  the  offing  and  It  obviously  was 
planned  a  long  time  ago. 

Now  it  is  definitely  set  for  next  month,  the 
probable  date  on  which  tbe  new  tolls  will  go 
In  effect  being  June  21. 

The  vote  to  raise  the  tolls  was  unanimous, 
with  all  members  of  both  tbe  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  delegations  on  tbe  authority 
who  were  present  approving  It,  and  none 
questioning  it. 

When  it  was  first  Intimated  that  the  hlgber 
tolls  were  planned,  tbe  Courier-Poet  an- 
noiuiced  its  opposition  to  tbe  move  on  the 
ground  that  the  Increase  was  unnecessary 
and  therefore  an  Indefensible  gouging  ot  the 
motoring  public.  We  have  since  warned 
against  it  many  times. 

The  Courier-Post  Is  even  more  convinced 
of  tbe  needlessness  of  the  raise  and  that  it 
Is  an  imposition  on  the  putdlc.  now  that  It 
has  been  voted  and  the  authority  has  issued 
a  34-page  statement  of  its  financial  stand- 
ing and  its  plans  which  serves  as  a  defense 
of  the  higher  tolls. 

The  new  toll  rates  will  affect  vlrtuaUy  all 
regular  users  of  Camden  Bridge  except  the 
bus  lines. 

The  rate  for  a  single  trip  across  the  bridge 
by  automobiles  and  light  trucks  wiU  rise 
from  20  to  25  cents,  an  Increase  of  25  percent. 

The  commutation  rate  for  such  vehicles 
will  also  increase  by  25  percent,  from  tbe 
present  15  cents  per  croaalng  on  00- trip 
Uckets  to  18%  cenU. 

Rates  for  trucks  between  7.000  and  10,000 
pounds  of  gross  weight  also  will  go  up  26 
percent,  from  the  present  40  cents  to  60 
cents. 

But  trucks  between  19,000  and  80.000 
pounds  will  pay  only  76  cents  Instead  of  the 
present  66.  and  there  wUl  be  no  increase  for 
those  of  heavier  tonnage.  Tractor-traUer 
rates,  however,  will  go  up. 

The  bus  rate  will  stand  at  60  cents.  Ooa- 
teUo  explaining  that  the  authority  would  not 
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want  to  encourage  a  move  by  btu  companies 
for  a  higher  fare  and  that  they  are  in  compe- 
tition with  the  bridge  speed  line. 

The  basic  reason  the  port  authority  gives 
for  wanting  to  boost  the  toll  rates  on  Cam- 
den bridge  now  Is  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  tbe  new  b-ldge  it  is  to  build  at 
Gloucester  City. 

When  tbe  new  bridge  Is  finished.  8  or  4 
years  from  now  tbe  same  rates  are  to  be 
charged  on  it. 

To  finance  the  new  bridge  the  port  au- 
thority has  voted  to  fioat  a  $100  million  bond 
iMue.  Bids  for  the  bonds  are  being  adver- 
tised at  once  and  are  to  be  received  May  20. 
Action  must  be  taken  on  them  tbe  same  day 
and  assuming  one  is  acceptable.  It  Is  to  be 
approved  then. 

According  to  tbe  port  authority  resolution, 
the  sale  then  must  be  authenticated  by  June 
11.  and  the  new  toU  rates  are  to  go  in  effect 
within  10  days  after  that  date. 

"At  least  1  weeks  notice  wlU  be  given  gen- 
eral public  distribution  before  tbe  new  tolls 
become  effecUve."  Costello  promises,  adding 
that  the  rate  of  tolls  now  proposed  is  only 
a  "notice  of  Intention"  and  subject  to  pos- 
sible change. 

Tbe  possibility  Is  surely  quite  remote  un- 
less the  pubUc  makes  clear  Its  opposition  to 
the  new  tolls  in  strong  and  determined  fash- 
Ion. 

In  deciding  on  the  provisions  of  tbe  $100 
million  bond  Issue  and  the  higher  tolls,  tbe 
port  authority  doubtless  has  had  expert  fi- 
nancial advice. 

At  tbe  same  time  It  must  be  remarked  that 
financial  houses  naturally  would  favor  higher 
tolls  for  the  reason  tha",  the  revenues  of 
Camden  Bridge  are  pledged  as  the  collat- 
eral for  the  bonds  for  the  new  span,  and  the 
higher  tbe  tolls  tbe  better  tbe  security  for 
them  (though  it  Is  gUt-edged  in  any  event). 
Investing  firms,  in  fact,  no  doubt  would 
rather  see  a  60-cent  toU  than  a  25-cent  one. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  present 
bridge  was  originally  slated  to  be  toll-free  in 
1941.  but  tbe  promise  tha'-  was  given  to  that 
effect  when  It  was  being  buUt  has  long 
since  been  broken.  Tbe  prospect  is  that  tolls 
wUl  be  charged  on  It  as  long  as  it  spans  tbe 
river. 

Instead  of  being  toll-free  and  debt-free 
years  ago,  there  is  still  a  funded  debt  on  it 
of  •15.381,000,  or  almost  half  the  original 
construction  costs. 

Balanced  against  the  debt,  however,  tbe 
port  authcvity  has  asseU  in  reserve  totaling 
$11,091,483,  including  $9,900,000  in  United 
States  Treasury  bonds  on  which  It  earns  In- 
terest ranging-  from  1«4  to  2%  percent. 

A  New  Jersey  member  of  the  authority 
recently  said  that  the  bridge  would  show  a 
profit  of  about  $4  million  from  tolls  this 
year.  If  this  profit  were  added  to  the  pres- 
ent reserve  f\md  the  total  would  be  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  owed  on  tbe  bridge. 
For  that  reason,  one  may  ask.  why  U  it 
necessary  to  fioat  even  a  single  doUar  In 
bonds  to  pay  off  a  debt  for  which  cash  is 
available. 

But  tbe  existing  bridge  bonds  ar$  not 
callable  till  1968,  so  presumably  this  cotild 
not  be  done,  or  at  any  rate  not  without  pay- 
ing a  premlulm  to  retire  them  at  an  earlier 
date. 

The  port  authority  also  observes  that 
whereas  its  Government  Investments  return 
Interest  that  perhaps  averages  aroxind  2  per- 
cent, it  pays  only  1  percent  on  its  own  out- 
standing bonds,  hence  makes  a  profit  by 
keeping  the  Treasxiry  bonds  in  its  reserve. 

Interest  the  port  authority  must  pay  on  Its 
own  bonds  may  be  calculated  at  $160,000  a 
year  or  $1,950,000  for  the  13  years  remaining 
before  they  come  due,  whereas  its  Treasury 
investment  (ass\iming  these  bonds  pay  an 
average  of  2  percent  Interest)  nets  it  about 
$220,000  a  year  or  $2,860,000  if  the  Invest- 
ment is  held  for  the  same  13  years.  That 
would  mean  a  profit  between  now  and  1986 


of  over  $900,000  resulting  from  the  differing 
rates  of  interest. 

However,  the  authority  now  Is  to  float  its 
$100  mlUion  bond  issue  for  the  new  bridge. 
but  fixes  the  cost  of  the  bridge  Itself  at  only 
$90  million.  The  remaining  $10  million 
bonds  will  be  placed  in  a  sinking  fund  to 
retire  the  present  1  percent  bonds  on  Camden 
Bridge  when  they  mature. 

(Parenthetically,  original  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  span  were  only  $83  million. 
Tbe  port  authority  decided  It  couldn't  build 
a  tunnel,  estimated  at  $105  million,  because 
of  the  higher  cost,  yet  now  proposes  to  spend 
almost  that  Identical  amount  for  a  bridge.) 
Among  the*  many  points  not  clear  about 
the  authority's  financial  operations  is  why  It 
must  fioat  $10  million  in  new  bonds  (at 
an  interest  rate  which  may  be  as  high  as  4 
percent,  according  to  the  resolution  author- 
izing them,  and  almost  certainly  will  be 
around  3  percent)  to  put  in  a  sinking  f\ind 
to  retire  bonds,  13  years  from  now,  on  which 
It  Is  paying  only  1  percent. 

Also  not  clear  Is  why  this  sinking  fund 
must  be  provided  when  the  bridge  is  earn- 
ing $4  million  a  year  profit,  and  will  surely 
earn  at  least  $1  mUlion  a  year  more  under 
the  proposed  higher  toll  scale,  even  if  one 
does  not  aUow  for  an  increase  in  traffic  on 
U  between  now  and  tbe  time  the  new  bridge 
Is  (^}ened. 

In  this  connection,  the  port  authority,  in 
its  bond  statement,  now  estimates  traffic  on 
the  Gloucester  bridge  when  It  Is  opened  at 
16  million  vehicles  a  year  Instead  of  11  mU- 
llon.  Its  original  figure,  meaning  its  profits 
will  be  greater  than  first  estimated. 

Another  question  that  may  be  asked  about 
the  entire  $100  million  bond  issue  is  why  it 
must  all  be  floated  in  1953  Instead  of  In  sec- 
tions year  by  year  as  construction  of  tbe  new 
bridge  progresses,  with  a  consequent  saving 
In  interest.  The  work  on  the  new  bridge  is 
to  be  done  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year  tUl 
it  is  finished.  Why  should  it  not  be  paid  for 
the  same  way? 

The  port  authority  may  have  satisfactory 
answers  to  some  or  all  of  these  questions  but 
If  so  tbe  pubUc  would  certainly  like  to  hear 
them. 

The  public  certainly  hopes,  but  so  far 
hasn't  much  assiu'snce,  that  a  better  financ- 
ing Job  will  be  done  on  tbe  new  bridge  than 
on  tbe  old  one,  on  which  $15  miUlon  is  still 
owed  27  years  after  its  construction  and  ap- 
parently is  going  to  be  owed  for  20  yean 
more. 

The  public  certainly  will  resent  the  fact 
that  tbe  present  generation,  through  tbe  new 
higher  tolls,  is  being  asked  to  pay  the  cost 
of  both  tbe  old  and  new  bridges. 

The  public  cannot  help  but  conclude,  on 
the  evidence,  that  Its  Interests  are  secondary 
to  those  of  the  bankers  so  far  as  the  port  au- 
thority la  concerned. 


considerable    ideological     pressure    on    tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

Known  as  Moral  Re-Aimament,  this  move- 
ment has  absolute  honesty,  absolute  purity, 
absolute  love  and  absolute  unselfishness 
under  the  guidance  of  God  as  Its  basic  prin- 
ciples. Each  person's  conscience  Judges 
whether  the  moral  standards  have  been  met. 
Most  eloquent  testimony  that  this  ap- 
proach is  causing  concern  in  the  Kremlin, 
headquarters  of  materialistic  tbotight, 
comes  from  the  Conunvmists  themselves. 

Moscow  radio  has  been  using  such  phrases 
as  these:  "The  Moral  Re- Armament  or- 
ganization has  been  working  at  the  front  of 
an  Ideological  struggle  for  several  decades. 
It  is  attempting  to  contaminate  the  con- 
sciousness of  miUions  of  people.  It  has  the 
power  to  win  over  radical  revolutionary 
minds. 

It  is  perhape  the  simplicity  of  MRA's 
standards — moral  principles  recognized  by 
all  races  and  all  religions  throughout  time — 
that  gives  the  movement  Its  power.  National 
boundaries,  color  of  skin  and  religious  prej- 
udices disappear  in  tbe  face  of  tmifying 
principles  that  are  greater  than  man-made 
divisions. 

Many  leaders,  realizing  the  need  for  unity 
stressed  by  President  Elsenhower,  view  MRA 
as  an  important  force  for  peace  and  liberty. 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  several  Senators,  Representatives, 
business  executives  and  labor  leaders,  re- 
cently said:  "The  MRA  has  demonstrated 
again  and  again  its  abUity  to  iM-ing  about 
unity  among  groups  in  this  Nation  and  other 
nations  by  activating  tbe  good  wUl  and  the 
patriotism  that  Ue  In  tbe  hearts  of  men  and 
women." 

And  this  t3rpe  of  unity  Is  the  last  thing  the 
Kremlin  wants.  No  wonder  it  Is  so  upset  by 
MRA. 


Oil  From  Shale— Colorado  Plant  Canies 
Out  Vital  Tests 


MRA  Nettles  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OlARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  iMDUNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  BROWNSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in  the 

Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Indlans.polis  News  of  May  XI, 

1953: 

MRA  NfeiTLB  Mbsoow 

An  International  force  vuglng  each  Indl- 
Tldual  to  live  a  life  based  on  absolute  moral 
principles  U  exerting  what  appears  to  be  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coi/MAoo 
nV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  the  House  hsid  under  debate 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.   As  reported  by  the 
committee,   this   bill   provided   for   the 
elimination  of  the  synthetic  fuel  plants 
at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  Rifle,  Colo.    After 
further  consideration  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  House,  the  item  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shale-to-oU  plant  at  Rifle  was 
restored.   With  the  thought  in  mind  that 
some  additional  comment  on  this  subject 
would  be  helpful  to  the  members,  I  am 
including,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, a  report  on  the  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  May  6,  1953.    It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  short  article  makes  plain  the  worth 
and  importance  of  this  program  to  find 
economic  means  to  utilize  the  great  en- 
ergy reserves  stored  in  our  vast  shale 
beds  for  which  no  other  use  exists. 

The  article  follows: 
On.  FioM  Sbalz — CoLOBADo  Plant  Caxums 
Otrr  Vital  Tests 
Denvbl— A  hastUy  restored  House  com- 
mittee cut  of  an  appropriation  for  tbe  oU- 
from-shale  station  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  has  again 
called  attention  to  the  important  work  going 
on  there. 
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In  America  take  control  of  this  Nation.  Rec- 
<Htls  of  bla  Cliinese  trial  would  be  turned 
over  to  American  Ck^mmunlsts,  he  was  told. 

Father  Greene  was  given  the  full  Commu- 
nist psychological  treatment  during  the  30 
months  he  remained  In  China  after  the  Reds 
took  over. 

The  BCaryknoll  mlssloner  Is  a  former 
schoolmate  of  the  Reverend  Pather  John 
l^>urnle,  pastor  of  St.  Philip's  Church  here. 
Father  Greene,  here  for  the  Worldmlsslon 
'exhibition  which  opens  In  St.  Louis  Simday, 
preached  at  masses  In  8t.  Philip's  Church 
Simday. 

Father  Greene  operated  a  mission  at  Tun- 
gan  In  Kwangsl  Province  of  South  China. 
He  had  21  mission  locations  In  that  area. 

After  the  Communists  came  from  North 
China,  Father  Greene  saw  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers shot  through  the  head  after  convic- 
tion on  trumped-up  charges. 

He  was  placed  In  solitary  confinement  In 
his  rectory  for  a  year  and  his  church  was 
turned  Into  a  prison  where  his  followers  were 
tortured. 

During  the  psychological  treatment,  Father 
Greene  signed  a  statement  that  he  gave  $60 
to  Chinese  guerrillas  to  kill  Communists. 
The  Communists  through  mental  and  physi- 
cal torture  had  Father  Greene  believing  he 
actually  had  done  this. 

On  Easter  Sunday  of  last  year,  Father 
Greene  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  The 
next  day  the  sentence  was  commuted. 

One  of  the  exhibits  against  Father  Greene 
was  a  retouched  photograph  of  himself.  He 
won  a  "USA"  insignia  on  his  timle  In  the 
Red  version.  Tlie  Reds  attempted  to  dis- 
credit America  and  the  church  by  Mylng 
Father  Greene  was  not  a  priest  but  an  Army 
colonel. 


Port  Aitboiiliet  N«mI  S«p«rritiM, 
Fcdtffd  ud  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  NSW 
IN  TH>  BOU8B  0¥  RSPRKSSNTATIVKI 

Wednesday,  May  li,  1953 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  years  there  has  be«n 
a  growing  tendency  to  create  so-called 
port  authorities  and  give  them  lurisdio- 
tlon  over  every  conceivable  matter  that 
has  any  relation  whatsoever  to  port  or 
community  enterprises.  They  are  given 
widespread  powers  that  have  a  binding 
effect  on  the  communities  that  come 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  par- 
ticular authority.  Their  iwwers  directly 
affect  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  citisens 
residing  within  the  communities  that 
compAse  a  part  of  such  authorities,  but. 
also  a^  other  persons  having  occasion  to 
utilize  the  various  types  of  facilities  over 
which  they  exercise  control.  Such  au- 
thorities can  be  highly  useful  in  de- 
veloping ports  and  areas  that  are-^  con- 
tiguous but  happen  to  be  in  different  mu- 
nicipal or  State  Jurisdictions.  When 
such  authorities  cover  areas  within  more 
than  one  State  then  it  is  necessary  to 
have  Joint  action  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
This  results  in  compacts  entered  into  be- 
tween such  States  and  In  turn  such  com- 
pacts must  have  the  approval  of  Con- 
greas  before  they  become  elTeotlve. 

It  oan  be  readily  seen  that  such  au« 
thoriUM  can  prove  of  great  benefit  In 


developing  the  areas  where  Uiey  exist. 
But  it  can  be  also  readily  realized  that 
bodies  such  as  these  that  are  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  because  their 
board  of  directors  or  the  commissioners 
who  compose  the  governing  body  are 
not  elected  officials,  that  care  must  be 
exercised  that  such  authorities  do  not 
become  extravagant  and  wasteful  of  the 
fimds  that  come  into  their  possession, 
or  careless  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people. 

The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority, 
recently  created,  has  within  its  statu- 
tory structure  the  possibility  of  doing 
worthwhile  things  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  Port  district. 
But  unfortunately  it  gives  evidence  at 
times  of  a  total  disregard  of  tlie  public 
interest.  Its  latest  action  that  can  well 
be  considered  a  complete  abandonment 
of  its  obligation  to  the  people  is  its  deci- 
sion to  increase  the  tolls  of  the  existing 
bridge  between  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den from  20  cents  to  25  cents.  This  is 
an  increase  of  25  percent.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why  this  should  be  done  at 
this  time.  This  bridge  was  built  under 
legislation  which  I  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  asembly  in  that 
State.  It  was  expected  and  so  promised 
that  the  bridge  would  be  paid  for  and 
become  toll  free  within  25  years  after  its 
completion.  That  time  limit  has  expired 
a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is  not  3ret  debt 
free.  Tolls  are  still  being  charged.  And, 
Instead  of  reducing  the  tolls,  as  could  be 
done  by  wise  management  and  as  its 
financial  resources  would  permit,  notice 
is  given  that  the  tolls  will  be  Increased 
by  25  percent  This  creates  a  serious 
situation  because  under  the  present 
financial  structure  and  plans  of  the  Au- 
thority this  will  continue  far  into  tbo 
future  and  probably  means  that  there 
never  will  be  a  time  when  the  bridge  will 
be  free  of  tolls,  as  originally  expected 
and  intended.  That  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  this  increased  toll  now  and 
In  the  future  is  an  injustice. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  In  Its  wis- 
dom has  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  have  authority  to  deter- 
mine  whether  the  toUs  are  reasonable 
or  not  I  have  accordingly  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  the  follow- 
ing communication: 

Mat  11,  IMS. 

Ron.  RonKT  T.  SriviMS. 
Secretary  of  th«  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ISBAilii.  SKavTABT:  Notice  has  been  flven 
through  the  public  preea  that  the  Delaware 
RlTer  Port  Authority  intends  to  Increase  the 
existing  tolls  on  the  bridge,  now  under  Its 
control  between  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  Cam- 
den. N.  J.,  from  ao  cents  to  25  cents. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  using  such  bridge 
Z  deelre  to  protest  against  any  such  Increase 
as  unwarranted,  and,  request  that  you.  In 
whom  authority  has  been  placed  by  law  to 
determine  whether  the  tolls  are  reasonable 
and  J\ut,  shall  withhold  any  action  that 
would  approve  auoh  increase  of  tolls.  It  la 
further  requeated  that  a  time  be  fixed  by  you 
to  hear  interested  partlaa  who  with  to  make 
objection  thereto. 

The  statute  applying  to  thia  cam  is  aec- 
tion  508,  UUe  V.  Oeneral  Bridge  Act.  read- 
ing as  follow! : 

^tK.  808.  U  toUi  ahail  be  charged  for  the 
transit  over  any  intentete  bridge  of  engUies, 


ears,  street  cars,  wagons,  carriages,  yehlclea. 
i^nimitiii  foot  passengers,  or  other  passengers, 
such  tolls  shall  be  reasonable  and  Just,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  may.  at  any  time,  and 
from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  reascmable 
rates  of  toll  for  such  transit  over  such  bridge, 
and  the  rates  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  legal 
rates  and  ahall  be  the  ratea  demanded  and 
received  for  such  transit." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  officials  of  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  are  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  such  Increase 
will  become  effective  on  or  about  June  21, 
1953,  I  respectfully  request  that  this  matter 
be  given  your  earliest  consideration,  and, 
that  the  Port  Authority  be  directed  to  with- 
hold such  Increased  charges  until  it  is  deter- 
mined, after  public  hearing,  whether  such 
tolls  are  reasonable. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

CRABLIB  A.  WOLVBROir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Courier-Post,  of 
Camden.  N.  J.,  has  given  attention  to 
the  matter  in  a  front-page  editorial  en- 
titled "Why  Boost  Bridge  Toll?— Must 
Motoring  Public  Be  Gouged  for  Benefit 
of  Financiers?"  I  have  Included  this 
editorial  appearing  in  the  issue  of  May 
11.  1953,  as  part  of  my  remarks  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  to  me  by  the  House.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Why  Boost  Bamoi  Toll? — Must  Moroaneo 
Public  Bs  Oouobd  roa  BBfOTT  or  Rvaat- 
cms? 

The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  has 
finally  announced  its  definite  decision  to 
raise  the  basic  toll  rate  on  Camden  Bridge 
from  20  to  25  cents,  to  the  astonishment  of 
practlcaUy  nobody. 

For  many  months  Joseph  K.  Oostello,  n- 
ecutlve  director,  and  members  of  the  author- 
ity have  been  more  than  hinting  that  such 
a  move  was  In  the  oang  and  It  obviously  was 
planned  a  long  time  ago. 

Now  It  Is  definitely  set  for  nest  month,  the 
probable  date  on  which  the  new  tolls  wlU  go 
In  effect  being  June  21. 

The  vote  to  raise  the  tolls  was  unanimous, 
with  all  members  of  both  the  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  delegations  on  the  authority 
who  were  present  approving  It,  and  none 
questioning  It. 

¥rhen  it  was  first  Uitlmated  that  the  hl^Mr 
tolls  were  planned,  the  Oourler-Poat  an- 
nounced its  opposition  to  the  move  on  the 
ground  that  the  Increase  was  unneoessary 
and  therefore  an  Indef enalble  gouging  of  the 
motoring  public.  We  have  alnoe  warned 
against  it  many  Umes. 

The  Courier-Post  Is  even  more  eonvlnoed 
of  the  heedlessness  of  the  raise  and  that  U 
is  an  Imposition  on  the  public,  now  that  1% 
has  been  voted  and  the  authority  has  Issued 
a  84-page  sUtement  of  lu  financial  stand- 
ing and  its  plans  which  serves  as  a  defense 
of  the  higher  tolls. 

The  new  toU  rates  will  afTect  vlrtuaUy  all 
regvUar  users  of  Camden  Bridge  eaoept  the 
bus  lines. 

The  rate  for  a  single  trip  across  the  bridge 
by  automobllee  and  light  trucks  wlU  rise 
from  20  to  25  cents,  an  Increase  of  26  percent. 

The  commutation  rate  for  such  vehlolss 
win  also  Increase  by  26  percent,  from  the 
preeent  16  cents  per  croealng  on  80- trip 
tickets  to  18^  cenu. 

Rates  for  trucks  between  7,000  and  19.000 
pounds  of  gross  weight  also  will  go  up  28 
percent,  from  the  present  iO  oenu  to  60 
cents. 

But  trucks  between  18,000  and  80,000 
pounds  wUl  pay  only  76  cents  Instead  of  the 
preeent  88.  and  there  wUl  be  no  increase  tor 
those  ot  heavier  tonnage.  Traotor-traUer 
rates,  however,  will  go  up. 

The  bus  rale  wlU  stand  at  80  eeats,  Ooe- 
tello  •splainiaf  that  the  authority  would  not 
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want  to  encourage  a  move  by  bus  companies 
for  a  higher  fare  and  that  they  are  In  compe- 
tition with  the  bridge  speed  line. 

The  basic  reason  the  port  authority  gives 
for  wanting  to  boost  the  toll  rates  on  Cam- 
den bridge  now  la  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  bridge  It  Is  to  tmUd  at 
Oloucestor  City. 

When  the  new  bridge  Is  finished.  8  or  4 
years  from  now  the  same  rates  are  to  be 
charged  on  It. 

To  finance  the  new  bridge  the  port  au- 
thority has  voted  to  fioat  a  SlOO  million  bond 
Issue.  Bids  for  the  bonds  are  being  adver- 
tised at  once  and  are  to  be  received  May  20. 
Action  must  be  taken  on  them  the  same  day 
and  assuming  one  Is  acceptable,  it  la  to  be 
approved  then. 

According  to  the  port  authority  resolution, 
the  sale  then  must  be  authenticated  by  June 
11.  and  the  new  toll  rates  are  to  gu  In  effect    * 
within  10  days  after  that  date. 

"At  least  1  week's  notice  wlU  be  given  gen- 
eral public  distribution  before  the  new  tolls 
become  effective."  Costello  promises,  adding 
that  the  rate  of  tolls  now  proposed  is  only 
a  "notice  of  Intention"  and  subject  to  pos- 
sible change. 

The  possibility  Is  surely  quite  remote  un- 
less the  public  makes  clear  its  oppoeltlon  to 
tne  new  tolls  In  strong  and  determined  fash- 
Ion. 

In  deciding  on  the  provisions  of  the  8100 
million  bond  Issue  and  the  higher  tolls,  the 
port  authority  doubUess  has  had  expert  fi- 
nancial advice. 

At  the  same  time  It  must  be  remarked  that 
financial  housea  natvirally  would  favor  higher 
tolls  for  the  reason  that  the  revenues  of 
Camden  Bridge  are  pledged  as  the  coUat- 
eral  for  the  bonds  for  the  new  span,  and  the 
higher  the  tolls  the  better  the  security  for 
them  (though  it  Is  gilt-edged  In  any  event). 
Investing  firms.  In  fact,  no  doubt  would 
rather  see  a  60-cent  toll  than  a  26-cent  one. 
It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  preeent 
bridge  was  originally  elated  to  be  toll-free  In 
1941,  but  the  promise  that  was  given  to  that 
effect  when  It  was  being  built  has  long 
since  been  broken.  The  prospect  Is  that  tolls 
wUl  be  charged  on  It  as  long  as  It  spans  the 
river. 

Instead  of  being  toll-tree  and  debt-free 
years  ago,  there  Is  still  a  funded  debt  on  It 
of  816,881.000,  or  almost  half  the  original 
construction  costs. 

Balanced  against  the  debt,  however,  the 
port  authority  has  assets  In  reeerve  totaling 
811.081,488,   Inoludtog  88M0.000   In   United 
Btatee  Treasury  bonds  on  which  It  earns  In- 
terest ranging  from  \\i  to  8Vi  percent. 
A  New  Jereey  member  of  the  authority 
^    recently  said  that  the  bridge  would  show  a 
profit  of  about  84  million  from  tolls  this 
year.    If  this  profit  were  added  to  the  pree- 
ent reeervs  fund  the  total  would  be  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  owed  on  the  bridge. 
Por  that  reason,  one  may  ask.,  why  U  It 
neeesaary  to  fioat  even  a  single  dollar  In 
bonds  to  pay  off  a  debt  tor  which  cash  Is 
available. 

But  the  existing  bridge  bonds  are  hot 
callable  till  1088.  so  presumably  thU  could 
not  be  done,  or  at  any  rate  not  without  pay- 
ing a  premlulm  to  retire  them  at  an  earUer 
date. 

The  port  authority  also  observes  that 
whereas  Its  Oovernment  Investments  return 
Intereet  that  perhaps  averagee  around  2  per- 
cent, it  j>ay8  only  1  percent  on  Its  own  out- 
standing bonds,  hence  makee  a  profit  by 
keeping  the  Treasury  bonds  In  Its  reeerve. 

Interest  the  port  authority  must  pay  on  Its 
own  bonds  may  be  calculated  at  8180,000  a 
year  or  81.860,000  for  the  18  years  remaining 
before  they  come  due,  whereas  Its  Treasury 
Investment  (assuming  these  bonds  pay  an 
average  ot  8  peroent  intereet)  nets  it  about 
8880,000  a  vear  or  81J80,000  U  the  inveel- 
ment  Is  held  tor  the  same  18  years.  Tlial 
would  mean  a  profit  between  now  and  1808 


of  over  8000,000  resxiltlng  from  the  differing 
rates  of  interest. 

However,  the  authority  now  Is  to  float  Its 
8100  million  bond  Issue  for  the  new  bridge, 
but  fixes  the  cost  of  the  bridge  itself  at  only 
800  mUlion.  The  remaining  $10  million 
bonds  wUl  be  placed  In  a  sinking  ftmd  to 
retire  the  present  1  percent  bonds  on  Camden 
Bridge  when  they  mature. 

(Parenthetically,  original  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  span  were  only  $83  million. 
The  port  authority  decided  It  couldn't  build 
a  tunnel,  estimated  at  $105  million,  because 
of  the  higher  coet,  yet  now  proposes  to  spend 
almost  that  identical  amount  for  a  bridge.) 
Among  the- many  points  not  clear  about 
the  authority's  financial  operations  Is  why  It 
must  float  $10  million  In  new  bonds  (at 
an  Interest  rate  which  may  be  as  high  as  4 
percent,  according  to  the  resolution  author- 
izing them,  and  almost  certainly  will  be 
around  3  percent)  to  put  In  a  sinking  fiuid 
to  retire  bonds,  13  years  from  now.  on  which 
It  Is  paying  only  1  percent. 

Also  not  clear  is  why  this  sinking  fund 
must  be  provided  when  the  bridge  is  earn- 
ing $4  million  a  year  profit,  and  will  surely 
earn  at  least  $1  million  a  year  more  under 
the  proposed  higher  toll  scale,  even  if  one 
does  not  allow  for  an  Increase  in  traffic  on 
It  between  now  and  the  time  the  new  bridge 
Is  opened. 

In  this  connection,  the  port  authority.  In 
lt«  bond  statement,  now  estimates  traffic  on 
the  Gloucester  bridge  when  it  is  opened  at 
15  mUllon  vehicles  a  year  instead  of  11  mU- 
llon.  Its  original  figure,  meaning  its  profits 
will  be  greater  than  first  estimated. 

Another  question  that  may  be  asked  about 
the  entire  $100  million  bond  Issue  Is  why  it 
must  all  be  fioated  in  1953  Instead  of  In  sec- 
tions year  by  year  as  construction  of  the  new 
bridge  progresses,  with  a  consequent  saving 
In  Interest.  The  work  on  the  new  bridge  Is 
to  be  done  day  by  day,  and  year  by  jrear  till 
It  is  finished.  Why  shoxild  It  not  be  paid  for 
the  same  way? 

The  port  authority  may  have  satisfactory 
answers  to  some  or  all  of  these  questions  but 
If  so  the  public  would  certainly  like  to  hear 
them. 

The  public  certainly  hopes,  but  so  far 
hasn't  much  assurance,  that  a  better  financ- 
ing Job  wUl  be  done  on  the  new  bridge  than 
on  the  old  one,  on  which  816  million  Is  stUl 
owed  27  years  after  Its  construction  and  ap- 
parently is  going  to  be  owed  tor  20  years 
more. 

The  public  eertalnly  will  resent  the  fsct 
that  the  present  generation,  through  the  new 
higher  tolls.  Is  being  aaked  to  pay  the  oost 
ot  both  the  old  and  new  bridges. 

The  public  cannot  help  but  conclude,  on 
the  evidence,  that  Its  Interests  are  secondary 
to  thoee  of  the  bankers  so  tar  as  the  port  au- 
thority is  concerned. 
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considerable    Ideological     pressure 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

Known  as  Moral  Re-Armament,  this  move- 
ment has  absolute  honesty,  absolute  purity, 
absolute  love  and  absolute  unselfishness 
under  the  gxildance  of  Ood  as  its  basic  prin- 
ciples. Each  person's  conscience  Judges 
whether  the  moral  stanilards  have  been  met. 

Most  eloquent  testimony  that  this  ap- 
proach Is  causing  concern  In  the  Kremlin, 
headqiiarters  of  materialistic  thought, 
comes  from  the  Communists  themselves. 

Moscow  radio  has  been  using  such  phrases 
as  these:  "The  Moral  Re- Armament  or- 
ganization has  been  working  at  the  front  of 
an  ideological  struggle  for  several  decades. 
It  Is  attempting  to  contaminate  the  con- 
sciousness of  millions  of  people.  It  has  the 
power  to  win  over  radical  revolutionary 
minds. 

It  is  perhaps  the  simplicity  of  MRA's 
standards — amoral  principles  recognized  by 
all  races  and  all  religions  throughout  time — 
that  gives  the  movement  Its  power.  National 
boundaries,  color  of  skin  and  religious  prej- 
udices disappear  In  the  face  of  unifying 
principles  that  are  greater  than  man-made 
divisions. 

Many  leaders,  realizing  the  need  for  unity 
stressed  by  President  Elsenhower,  view  MRA 
as  an  important  force  for  peace  and  liberty. 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  several  Senators,  Representatives, 
btislness  executives  and  labor  leaders,  re- 
cently said:  "The  BfitA  has  demonstrated 
again  and  again  Its  ability  to  bring  about 
unity  among  groups  In  this  Nation  and  other 
nations  by  activating  the  good  will  and  the 
patriotism  that  He  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women." 

And  this  type  of  unity  is  the  last  thing  the 
Kremlin  wanu.  Mo  wonder  It  Is  so  upset  by 
MRA. 


MRA  Nettles  Moecow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Oil  FroBi  Shale— <:olorado  PUat  Carries 
Oat  Vital  Tests 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON  . 

or  ncDUMa 
IN  THX  BOU8K  OF  RSPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  19Si 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarke  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  IndianapoUe  Newe  of  May  11. 
1M3: 


Aa  iBtemaUoaai  toroe  urging  eaeh  Indl- 
Tldual  to  live  a  lite  based  on  absolute  moral 
prinoipies  la  eierUng  wbat  eppeare  to  be  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  OOLOBADO 
DV  THE  BOU8B  OP  IUEPRS8KNTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  the  House  had  under  debate 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  As  reported  by  the 
committee,  this  bill  provided  for  the 
elimination  of  the  synthetic  fuel  plants 
at  Louisiana.  Mo.,  and  Rifle,  Colo.  After 
further  consideration  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  House,  the  item  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shale-to-oil  plant  at  Rifle  was 
restored.  With  the  thought  in  mind  that 
some  additional  comment  on  this  subject 
would  be  helpful  to  the  members.  I  am 
Including,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, a  report  on  the  matter  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  May  6. 1953.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  short  article  makes  plain  the  worth 
and  importance  of  this  program  to  find 
eoonomlc  means  to  utilise  the  great  en- 
ergy reserves  stored  in  our  vast  shale 
beds  for  which  no  other  use  exists. 

The  article  follows: 

On.  Rmmk  Bkals— Oolobabo  Plant  OAiaxn 
OvT  Vital  TasTs 
Dbntmu— >A  hastily  reetored  Rouse  oom* 
mlttee  out  ot  an  appropriation  tor  the  oU* 
trom-shale  staUon  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  has  again 
oaUed  attenUon  to  the  important  work  gotag 
on  there. 
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Tht  plant  np»— nti  on*  )«w  of  ft  ptnew 
drlv*  which  th«  OKrr«mBMnt  hM  bMn  oar- 
rylnff  on  alno*  World  War  n  In  an  attampt 
%o  aatablUh  aoonomloal  maana  ot  raeovarlnc 
laaoUna  and  chamlcal  byproducta  from  tha 
Katlon't  ttoraa  of  coal  and  oil  ihala. 

Amarlcan  r<— n>M  of  tha  lattar  alona. 
Boatly  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  ara 
•atlmatad  to  contain  many  times  the  poten- 
tial heat  energy  In  all  known  reservea  of 
liquid  petroleum:  between  300  billion  and 
600  billion  barrels  of  shale  oil. 

FASTSa  AMD  CHXAPSB 

The  Rifle  {dant  has  made  great  progress. 
Its  mining  operations  have  introduced  large- 
scale  economical  methods  of  removing  rock 
wholesale  that  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  private  mining  industry.  It  has  re- 
duced the  bare  cost  of  mining  the  shale 
down  to  about  30  cents  a  ton. 

In  the  valley  below  the  3,000-foot  cliff  in 
which  the  mine  is  situated,  tests  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  staff 
and  by  private  industry  have  continuously 
shown  faster  and  cheaper  ways  of  extracting 
the  valiiable  oil  from  the  shale. 

A  $330,000  retort  built  on  a  new  principle 
has  just  been  completed  to  make  this  process 
even  faster  and  cheaper.  This  will  not  even 
go  into  operation,  shovild  the  plant  be  put  on 
a  standby  basis. 

And  Regional  Bureau  of  IClnes  Director 
J.  H.  East,  Jr.,  has  Just  announced  the  suc- 
cess of  an  entirely  new  retorting  process  tried 
out  on  the  relatively  tiny  scale  of  1  ton  of 
shale  daily,  at  the  Laramie.  Wyo..  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau. 

This  process  Involves  grinding  the  shale 
up  line,  and  was  originally  undertaken  to 
get  the  values  out  of  the  large  tonnages  of 
shale  "fines"  iK-oken  up  in  mining,  which 
present  processes  don't  take. 
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Theae,  fine  bits  of  shale  are  blown  contin- 
notisly  into  the  little  retort  in  what  is  called 
the  entralned-sollds  process.  In  a  flash, 
about  3  seconds,  the  high  heat  fries  out  of 
the  shale  gases  which  cool  down  to  high- 
quality  oil  and  gasoline  and  a  host  of  chem- 
ical byproducts  such  as  benzene,  toluene, 
propylene  ethylene,  butiadene,  and  butylene. 

The  process  can  be  varied  so  as  to  produce 
more  of  some  and  less  of  others,  as  demand 
varies. 

The  big  new  Rifle  retort  would  handle  300 
tons  of  shale  dally  on  a  continuous  process. 
Ehale-oll  recovery  always  has  been  expensive 
in  part  because  no  way  had  been  found  to 
feed  the  shale  in  contmuously,  and  remove 
the  products  and  ash  contln\K>usly.  A  batch 
of  shale  had  to  be  put  in,  treated,  and 
dumped,  and  a  new  batch  put  in,  and  so  on. 

sTMTHxnc  run. 

The  House  committee's  action  followed 
dose  upon  a  move  to  close  down  and  sell  off 
the  Bureau's  $70  million  plant  at  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  that  was  built  to  find  better  and  cheaper 
ways  of  extracting  gasoline,  chemicals,  and 
the  like,  from  coal  by  hydrogenation. 

It  has  been  found  feasible  to  make  gaso- 
line from  both  coal  and  shale,  but  there  is  a 
dispute  over  the  costs.  The  Bureau  has  in- 
sisted that  its  processes  can  produce  gasoline 
at  Just  a  few  cents  a  gallon  more  than  from 
liquid  petroleum,  but  studies  financed  by  the 
private  petroleum  Industry  have  come  up 
with  figures  disputing  this. 

Last  February  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  issued  a  rep>ort  declaring  that  the 
need  for  a  synthetic  fuel  program  in  the 
United  States  is  still  in  the  distant  future, 
and  questioning  the  wisdom  of  large-scale 
demonstration  plants  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  original  cut  by  the  Hoiise  committee 
seemed  ambiguous  to  many  people  out  here, 
particularly  as  to  shale.  That  the  research 
has  reduced  coets  sufBelently  so  that  com- 
mercial competition  with  petroleum  apxiears 
teastble.  so  it  Is  time  to  close  the  Rifle  plant 


SXTEN8ION  OP  RIliARKS 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  MSW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RSPRSSXNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  15, 1953 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  June  14, 1953, 
as  "Theodore  Roosevelt  Week."  I  am 
most  honored  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  should  have  lived  in  Oyster 
Bay,  a  part  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  represent. 

As  you  know,  his  residence.  Sagamore 
Hill,  will  be  dedicated  as  a  National 
Shrine  on  Sunday.  June  14,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  all  of  us.  both  here  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  should  pay  homage  to  the 
achievements  and  memory  of  this  mag- 
nificent and  outstanding  American  who 
did  so  much  to  enhance  the  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  power  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  and  whose  name  will  forever  be  in- 
scribed with  brilliance  on  the  pages  of 
world  history. 


DcdiM  m  Cattle  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVIS 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  early  in 
January  1953  the  chaotic  market  situa- 
tion in  the  cattle  sale  yards  has  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  not  only  to  the 
producers  {md  feeders  of  cattle  but  to 
every  one  0f  us  interested  in  a  healthy 
agriculture  economic  operation  in  our 
Nation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and 
many  reasons  given  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  decline  in  cattle  prices, 
but  in  none  of  my  reading  or  in  any  dis- 
cussion has  the  background  or  the 
analysis  of  the  price  decline  been  more 
clearly  or  better  stated  than  in  a  letter 
written  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
T.  Benson.  I  include  this  letter  as  part 
of  my  remarks  wiitten  by  the  Secretary 
to  Gov.  Sigurd  Anderson,  of  South 
Dakota: 

UmTBD  BTSTBB   DCPAmRNT 

or  AaKicrrLTTTSz, 
Omcs  or  thx  SxcErrAar, 

April  29.  1953. 
Hon.  SiGxno  Aitnasow. 

Governor  of  South  Dakota, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Duut  GovBtxoa  Ain>ntBOM:  We  share  your 
concern  regarding  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  cattle.  This  matter  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  study  and  action  in  the  Department. 
I  shall  therefore  undertake  a  rather  full  reply 
to  your  letter. 

First,  I  shaU  give  the  background  situa- 
tion, with  an  analysis  of  the  price  decline 
and  its  causes.  Then  I  shall  eniunerate  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Department  in  our  effort 


to  "apply  tha  brakaa"  to  tha  prtoa  daollna.  to 
uaa  your  apt  phraaa.  Tbaa  X  ahall  Indleata 
anotnar  auggaatad  approaoh  and  tha  raaaona 
whloh  hava  thua  far  datarrad  us  from  action 
along  that  Una. 

BAcxoaovNO  am  ouaasMT  arroanoir 

Prices  for  cattle  have  baan  on  a  ganaral 
decUne  for  3  years.  Avaraga  prleaa  lacalved 
by  farmers  and  ranchers  for  eatUa  aet  an 
all-time  record  of  $30.30  in  April  1051.  By 
May  1962  they  were  down  moderately  to 
ta7JC.  Since  then  pricea  have  dacreaaad 
sharply.  The  avaraga  price  In  March  of  thla 
year  was  $17iK). 

Price  declines  last  year  were  aharpeat  for 
range  cattle.  Since  early  January  they  hava 
been  most  pronounced  for  fed  cattle.  Be- 
tween the  first  week  in  January  and  the 
first  week  in  March,  prleea  of  Prime  steers 
at  Chicago  feU  $10  per  Uve  hundredweight; 
Choice  steers,  $7:  the  average  for  all  gradaa 
ot  beef  steers,  almost  $6  per  hundredweight. 
Since  early  March,  while  fluctuating  from 
week  to  week,  beef  steer  prices  have  regis- 
tered a  further  average  reduction  of  about 
76  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Such  sharply  reduced  prices  for  fad  cattla 
have  resulted  in  financial  loaaas  for  a  graat 
many  cattle  feeders. 

The  biggest  single  influence  In  tha  cattla 
market  Is  the  expanded  supply  of  cattle  for 
slaughter.  Since  1940  cattle  numbers  on 
farms  and  ranches  have  been  increasing.  On 
January  1,  1963.  about  5.8  million  cattle  wer« 
on  feed,  16  percent  more  than  a  year  befor*. 

In  January  and  February  more  steers  were 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  than 
in  those  months  of  any  year  on  record. 
Slaughter  of  all  cattle  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion for  January-March  was  up  M  percent 
from  a  year  before. 

The  larger  slaughter  represents  bigger  mar- 
ketings of  both  range  and  fed  cattle.  Range 
cattlemen  and  feeders,  apprehensive  about 
price  trends,  have  weighed  from  week  to 
week  the  alternatives  ot  marketing  or  hold- 
ing, and  sufllclent  have  chosen  the  former 
to  result  in  a  greatly  increased  movement. 

Present  marketings  are  cutting  into  the 
inventory  of  slaughter  stock,  especially  of 
fed  cattle.  While  marketings  have  been  up. 
fewer  cattle  than  a  year  ago  have  gone  on 
feed  in  the  last  3  months.  However,  the  re- 
duction is  slow.  On  AprU  1.  about  la  to  14 
percent  more  cattle  were  on  feed  than  laet 
April  as  compared  with  10  percent  more  on 
feed  January  1  than  the  previous  January. 

In  nearly  all  years  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer are  the  time  of  seasonally  largest  mar- 
ketings of  fed  cattle.  This  wUl  likely  be 
true  again  thU  year.  Until  the  bulk  of  the 
present  large  inventory  at  fed  cattle  Is  moved, 
the  rate  of  slaughter  may  not  d»»n»nl<l» 
greaUy.  Prices,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to 
Unprove  materially  in  the  near  future, 
thotigh  some  small  gains  are  possible.  By 
mid-  or  late-summer,  the  prospects  are 
brighter  for  a  somewhat  reduced  slaughter 
of  fed  cattle  and  a  seasonally  increased 
price  for  the  higher  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle. 

While  prices  of  fed  cattle  may  Improve 
seasonally  about  late  summer,  prices  of  range 
cattle  are  likely  to  make  a  further  seasonal 
decline  and  to  average  sonxe  lower  this  fall 
than  last. 

STEPS  TAKZH 

One  of  the  first  acts  after  taking  oflkw 
was  to  strongly  recommend  removal  at  price 
controls  and  compulsory  grading  on  live- 
stock and  meat — a  step  which  met  with 
almost  universal  approval  of  the  cattlemen 
^d  the  beef  Industry. 

'Another  early  action  was  to  provide  for 
continued  operation  of  the  emergency-hay 
program  in  designated  drought  areas.  Allo- 
cations to  date  for  the  emergency-hay  pro- 
gram total  69.5  million,  from  funds  made 
available  for  disaster  assistance  under  Public 
Law  875. 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  widely  acquaint 
cattlemen  and  others  with  the  fact  that  the 
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baalo  underlying  faetors  la  tha  demand  ple» 
tura  ware  for  oontlnuad  strong  demand  (or 
baaf  and  baaf  produota:  That  Inoraaaad  baat 
suppUaa  oould  be  moved  Into  oonsumptlon 
St  fair  prices,  given  orderly  marketing  or 
s  smooth  flow  of  cattle  and  meat. 

Stepa  were  taken  to  obtain  assurances  from 
the  Defense  Department  that  advance  pur- 
chases of  beef  for  Armed  Forces  would  be 
made  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 

These  and  other  steps  were  taken  not  only 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
Commltteea  of  the  Congress  but  also  after 
consuiution  with  ranchers  and  Industry 
representatlvaa. 

On  February  27,  a  livestock  Industry  ad- 
visory committee,  representing  all  segmenU 
of  the  cattle  and  beef  Industry,  was  called. 
On  March  11  and  13  this  committee  consid- 
ered every  possible  approach  to  a  solution  of 
the  cattle  price  problem,  including  subsi- 
dies, direct  price  supports,  etc.  The  com- 
mittee concluded  that  subsidies  would  offer 
only  temporary  relief  for  those  now  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  that  such  assistance 
would  not  solve  the  problem  bUt  only  lead 
to  further  complications  and  delay  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sound  operating  policy  for 
the  Industry."  An  agricultural  finance  ad- 
visory group  also  met  with  Department  rep- 
resentatives in  early  March.  This  commit- 
tee Indicated  existing  credit  faculties  were 
adequate  to  take  care  of  any  foreseeable 
needs  of  the  legitimate  livestock  producer. 

In  accordance  with  the  industry  advisory 
committee's  recommendations,  the  Depart- 
ment has  placed  abided  stress  on  Its  infor- 
mational and  promotional  program  to  bring 
the  facts  about  the  supply  and  demand  for 
beef  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. A  broad  program  to  encourage  more  ag- 
gressive merchandising  of  meat  has  been  in- 
stituted in  cooperation  with  cattlemen's  as- 
sociations, meat  packers,  wholesale  distribu- 
tors, and  reUilers.  More  realistic  pricing  at 
the  retail  level  has  been  encoxiraged  to  help 
increase  demand  for  beef. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  Increase  the  vol- 
ume of  meet  used  in  the  school -lunch  pro- 
gram, particularly  taking  action  to  buy  beef 
with  section  32  funds  and  donating  the  beef 
to  the  school -lunch  program  and  other  eli- 
gible outleU.  Through  Friday,  April  34.  a 
total  of  735,000  pounds  of  boneless  beef  had 
been  purchased  under  this  program. 

The  Department  has  purchased  a  quantity 
of  fro«en  beef  for  export  to  Greece  under  a 
Mutual  Security  Administration  requisition 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  strengthen  the  cattle 
market.  From  late  March  throxigh  April  34, 
a  total  of  2.370.000  pounds  of  beef  was  pur- 
chased under  this  program. 

We  initiated  steps  in  February,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  President's  announcing  on 
March  3  a.  tariff  quota  on  cattle  Imports 
which  had  been  suspended  during  the  war. 
The  reimposttlon  of  the  tariff  quota  was  ef- 
fective April  1. 

Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  re- 
search toward  finding  new  and  expanded 
uses  of  such  livestock  products  as  tallow, 
animal  fats,  and  hides. 

The  Department  has  gone  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  make  feed  available,  within  the  limi- 
tations under  which  its  support-price  pro- 
grams must  be  conducted.  We  are  moving 
CCC  corn  stocks  which  are  in  danger  of 
spoilage  or  deterioration  of  feeding  value  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  market, 
and  have  Just  worked  out  arrangements  for 
sale  at  country  bm  sites  which  should  give 
some  help  to  livestock  feeders.  CCC  sales 
prices  for  bulk  cottonseed  meal,  41  percent 
protein,  have  been  reduced  to  667  per  ton 
Valley  basis  (as  compared  with  about  $80 
at  the  time  we  took  ofllce). 

LOW -COST  rSXD  FBOPOaiiL 

Some  beef  cattle  feeders  have  suggested 
that  CCC  com  might  be  made  available  to 
distressed  feeders  at  reduced  prices.  Is  this 
possible?  What  would  be  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  a  propoaal? 


Attaatton  haa  alraady  baan  aallad  to  tha 
faot  that  000  haa  gona  aa  tar  aa  aaama  taa- 
Blbla  in  andaavorlng  to  move  both  earn  and 
oUaaad  meal  at  raaaonabla  prloaa.  keeping  in 
mind  that  000  f  aad  aalaa  must  be  ao  handled 
aa  not  to  Intartara  with  aupport-prioa  pro- 
grams. 

However,  suppose  wa  further  azamlna  this 
proposal,  waiving  for  the  time  being  whether 
it  may  or  may  not  be  legally  poasible  under 
existing  policies. 

If  corn  could  be  made  available  to  cattle 
feeders  at  substantially  reduced  prices,  the 
Inunediate  advantages  would  be  lowered  feed 
costs  to  those  feeders  in  a  position  to  qiiali- 
fy.  Lowered  feed  coets,  if  it  looked  as  If 
they  might  be  maintained,  might  also  cause 
an  Increase  in  the  willingness  of  feeders  to 
go  back  into  the  xnarket  for  feeder  cattle, 
thus  improving  slightly  the  demand  tor  and 
price  of  range  cattle  this  fall. 

The  first  disadvantage  would  be  that  the 
total  output  of  beef  would  be  increased 
thereby  accentuating  the  current  adjust- 
ment problem,  probably  offsetting  the  gains 
to  a  small  number  of  feeders  by  some  reduc- 
tion in  retiuns  to  many  producers  who  were 
not  able  to  qualify  for  reduced-price  corn. 
It  is  the  heavier,  longer-fed  cattle  which  are 
already  most  difficult  to  market. 

The  second  disadvantage  has  to  do  with 
administration.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  determine  precisely  which  feeders  might 
be  eligible,  probably  more  difficult  to  effec- 
tively police  such  a  program.  At  the  same 
time  such  a  program  would  certainly  set  a 
precedent  for  any  other  livestock  group  who 
found  themselves  In  a  price  squeeze.  And  to 
attempt  to  solve  these  problems  by  generally 
lowering  feed  prices  simply  brings  us  back 
to  where  we  started. 

I  trust  you  will  find  in  this  letter  evidence 
of  our  concern  for  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  and  in  addition  evidence  of  our 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  difficulty.  Basically, 
the  problem  is  one  of  heavy  supplies,  and  we 
will  have  to  eat  our  way  out. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  price  decline 
for  cattle  has  been  somewhat  luiique,  the 
result  of  heavy  supplies,  and  that  the  price 
decline  has  not  been  general.  Prices  of  all 
commodities  sold  by  farmers,  averaged  to- 
gether, have  fallen  only  about  1  percent  since 
mid-January.  This  does  not  soften  the 
losses  being  borne  by  cattlemen,  of  cotirse. 
It  should,  however,  bring  home  to  them  the 
fact  that  the  recent  price  decline  is  unlike 
those  of  1920-31  and  1931-33,  when  prac- 
tically all  of  agriculture  was  experiencing 
disaster.  It  wUl  be  far  easier  to  solve  the 
cattlemen's  problems  now,  with  agriculture 

and   the   Nation   in  generally   good   health, 
than  It  was  at  that  earlier  time. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  wholesome  inter- 
est in  the  caUle  business  and  in  agriciilture 

generally. 

Smcerely  yours, 

E.  T.  BcNSON, 

Secretary. 


For  a  Soomd  Teduiical  Assutaace 
ProfTi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxsooirsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  a  part  of  a  report 
prepared  by  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller  who 
recently  undertook  to  Investigate  the 
United  States  technical  cooperation 
program  In  Latin  America.   Included  in 


th«  report  are  eerUln  reoommendatlons 
made  by  Dr.  lAUer  whloh  if  foUowed 
would  make  for  a  itrong  technical  aaslst- 
anoe  program  and  would  eventually  con- 
stitute an  Important  phase  of  our  foreign 
policy.  This  could  be  accomplished 
without  the  expenditure  of  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  as  the  program  now 
operates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Miller: 

RBCOKBCZIfDATIONS 

My  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
pubUc  relations  aspecto  of  the  technical  co- 
operation program  in  Latin  America  foUow: 

1.   A  TBCRNICAL  COOPEKATION  FSOGBAM   SHOULD 
STAKD  OW  ITS  OWN  FEKT  AMD  NOT  BX  LINKSD 

TO  poLmcAi.  OB  mhjtabt  aspbcts  or  roa- 

13GN  POUCT 

The  eminent  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
has  said  that  the  20th  centiuy  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  first  age  in  history  in  which 
people  have  thought  it  practical  to  make 
the  benefits  of  civilization  available  fo^  the 
whole  himian  race.  I  agree,  but  in  dealing 
with  sovereign  nations  in  matters  having  to 
do  with  such  things  as  technical  aid,  land  re- 
form, rural  credit,  etc.,  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  teach 
new  methods  and  bring  about  reform  without 
interfering  with,  or  having  the  ^pearance  of 
trying  to  infiuence  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
particular  country.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  facing  the  administra- 
tors of  the  technical  cooperation  program. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  field  of  human 
relations,  and  not  in  the  technological  as- 
pects of  the  work.  The  technician  has 
most  of  the  scientific  knowledge  he  needs,  or 
can  secure  it  from  the  laboratory  or  experi- 
ment station.  The  task  is  to  take  the  in- 
formation successfully  to  those  to  whom  it 
can  be  beneficial.  Anything  that  serves  to 
hinder  the  free  fiow  of  the  Information  and 
advice  is  a  hurdle  in  the  pathway  to  lasting 
peace  and  security  in  the  world. 

The  sxirest  way  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
technical  assistance  is  for  us  to  link  it  in 
any  way  with  political  or  military  strategy. 
Beany  thoughtful  Latin  Americans,  as  weU  as 
some  of  our  own  people  in  the  field,  have 
asked  me  Just  what  we  have  in  mind  in  this 
regard — what  are  the  motivating  forces  be- 
hind our  technical  aid  to  other  coimUies. 
From  a  public-relations  point  of  view,  it  is 
very   necessary   that   technical   cooperation 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  be  purely  and 
simply  an  attempt  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  announced  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  help  other  peoples  to  help 
themselves,  even  as  we  have  been  assisted 
in  the  past  by  knowledge  and  advice  from 
other   countries.     It   is   pertinent   vo   recall 
that    North    America    h»a    few    indigenous 
crops.     Our  staples  were  brought  here  from 
other  lands,  often  by  the  missionary.    We 
were  once  as  undeveloped  as  a  country  could 
be,  and  we  were  helped  in  our  progress  to- 
ward development  by  the  varied  contribu- 
tions of  countries  and  cultures  in  every  part 
of   the   world.     Now  we   are   attempting  to 
reciprocate  from  the  Wealth  of  our  technical 
knowledge.    From  a  wide  discussion  of  this 
subject   with   people   in   every   part   of   the 
United  States,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  real  heart  feeling  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens.    It  shoiild  be  implemented 
in  every  way  possible. 

S.  TECHNICAL  A88ISTANCX  SHOUU)  BB  KKAKCBD 
AS  LAKGELT  AS  P068IBLX  BT  HOST  COUNTKT; 
DXVXL(M>KXNT  OT  LOCAI,  IJADXB8HTP  SHOUUI 
BV  UBI«D 

United  States  policy  in  regard  to  financing 
technical  assistance  abroad  should  be  similar 
to  that  of  FAO.  That  poUcy  is  to  foster 
Tnt^^wMFn  flt^ftnring  by  the  participating 
nation. 
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Wben  CbngrasB  laid  down  the  rules  In  n- 
g«rd  to  eztenston  and  vocational  education 
in  this  country,  it  insisted  that  the  local 
unit  pay  its  share.  This  had  psychological 
as  well  as  practical  value.  The  same  rule 
should  hold  for  technical  cooperation  abroad, 
with  Congress  reserving  the  right,  of  course, 
to  extend  grants  In  emergencies  in  the  same 
way  it  does  at  home.  When  disaster  has 
struck  or  is  imminent,  charity  is  certainly 
in  order,  but  it  should  never  bec(«M  stand- 
ard-operating procedure.  The  folly  of  this 
has  been  learned  through  past  experience. 
An  evaluation  of  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  this  ezi>erience  is  now  called  for.  There 
la  need  for  a  pattern  to  be  adopted  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  require  only 
occasional  alterations. 

Aa  regards  our  own  country,  examples 
might  be  cited  to  point  up  the  merits  of 
two  different  apint>aches  to  farm  problems 
on  the  part  of  Ckingress  in  the  past  100  yeats. 
One  was  the  development  of  the  Homestead 
Act  which  was  backed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1862.  This  act  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  a  quarter  section  of  \inoccupied  public 
land  to  each  homesteader  on  payment  of  a 
nominal  fee  after  S  yean  of  residence.  The 
farmer  had  to  prove  up  and  do  something 
himself  in  order  to  gain  title  to  his  prop- 
erty. It  was  a  very  farsighted  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  extremely  successfuL  On  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  was  the  enterprise 
In  which  Congress,  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  gave  away  free  seeds.  This  eventually 
became  the  butt  of  Jokes,  and  many  of  the 
seeds  were  never  planted  save  in  the  out- 
house. The  farmers,  not  having  had  to  work 
for  the  seed  or  paj^  for  it,  placed  slight  value 
on  tt. 

If  w«  examine  the  principle  Involved  we 
find  that  charity,  even  in  the  form  of  seeds. 
Is  not  appreciated.  Nor  is  it  helpful,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency.  Latin  America  does 
not  appreciate  a  dole  from  Its  rich  neighbor 
to  the  north,  nor  is  it  helped  by  it.  Large 
grants  for  local  enterprises  in  Central  and 
South  America  are  not  good  policy.  We 
should  limit  our  participation,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  advisory  services  and  to  convey- 
ing information  through  demonstration  ac- 
tivities and  through  the  encouragement  of 
extension  services.  The  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  pauper  nations.  They  are 
independent,  self-governing  units  with  the 
resources  and  native  intelligence  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps,  so  to 
speak,  if  we  will  but  help  them  adjust  the 
boots. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  apparently 
operated  in  Latin  America  in  such  a  way  as 
to  foster  good  public  relations.  I  heard 
much  comment  that  was  favorable  and  on 
my  next  trip  I  hope  to  make  further  obser- 
vations in  this  regard. 

Our  best  assistance  Is  rendered  through 
projects  in  which  local  participation  and 
eventual  leadership  are  made  conditions. 
Self-help  and  cooperative  enterprises  are  the 
route  to  progress  everywhere.    The  servicio  ^ 


*  The  servicio,  or  cooperative  service,  as  de- 
fined in  H.  Rept.  1464:  "A  unique  featxu-e  of 
the  Institute's  operations.  *  *  *  A  tailor- 
made  organization  to  handle  a  particular 
program  in  a  particular  country  •  •  •  the 
servicio  is  organized  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  ministry.  The  director  of  the  servicio  is 
usually  the  chief  of  the  field  party.  He 
serves  slmultaneotisly  as  director  of  the  serv- 
icio, answerable  to  the  minister,  and  as  chief 
of  field  party,  answerable  to  the  president  of 
the  Institute.  The  servicio  is  financed  from 
a  Joint  fund  made  up  of  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  legislature  of  the  host  republic 
and  a  contribution  made  by  the  Institute. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  that  the  Institute 
contributes  in  this  manner  to  the  program  of 
the  servicio,  the  Institute  pays  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  its  officers  and  personnel  who 
are  members  of  the  field  party." 


Is  wen  fitted  for  this  and  It  should  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  country  operations  when 
requested  and  the  need  demonstrated.  With 
the  HAA  acting  as  self-liquidating  advisers. 
I  found  the  servicio  to  be  a  valuable  oper- 
ation. Bervlcios  in  some  countries  have  oc- 
casionally been  accused  of  being  in  competi- 
tion with  regular  existing  departments  of  the 
government,  but  criticism  of  this  sort.  If 
honest,  can  be  avoided  by  proper  integration. 

S.  CABX  SHOXTLO  BX  T&XXN  IN  ADMINISTXaiMO  A 
BILATXBAI.  PaOGSAlC;  WX  SHOUU)  STBIVB  TOB 
rUU.  COOPKSATIOM  WITH  IMTXaMATIOMAI. 
AGXMdXS 

One  latent  danger  in  much  of  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  which  the  United  States 
ia  sponsoring  in  Latin  America  is  that  the 
operation  may  become  competitive  with  or 
overshadow  the  government  department  or 
ministry  which  has  Jiu-isdiction  over  the  par- 
ticular type  of  work  that  is  being  done.  We 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  this  does  not 
hi^pen.  A  servicio,  for  instance,  should  be 
absorbed  into  the  local  goverxunent  struc- 
ture as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Stress  should  be  placed  upon  United  States 
cooperation  with  international  organizations 
operating  in  Latin  American  countries.  The 
attitude  of  our  repreaentatives  abroad  has 
not  always  been  as  it  should  be  toward  the 
multinational  cooperative  enterprises  aimed 
at  developing  self-help — such  organisations 
as  FAO.  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (World  Bank), 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  and  others.  The 
Latin  American  countries  are  for  the  most 
part  members  of  these  organisations  and  we 
should  encourage  their  full  participation 
and  cooperation  in  the  work  that  they  are 
carrying  on.  Sometimes  it  would  appear  al- 
most as  if  the  United  States,  in  its  bilateral 
program,  were  in  competition  with  the  inter- 
national agencies,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  largest  contributors  to  them  our- 
selves. 

4.  HIGH  DZCaKK  OF  CULTOSX  OT  LATIN  AJCISX- 
CAN  PXOPLXS  SHOXTLO  BZ  XXCOCNIZXD:  THXIX 
LANGUAGKS  SHOULD  BX  LCABVXD  BT  OI7B  rXKLD 
PKBSONNXL 

Too  often  travelers  from  the  United  States 
have  gone  south  of  the  border  believing  that 
all  culture  ends  at  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
have  failed  to  remember  that  the  pec^le  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  have  largely 
come  from  the  same  race  strains  that  devel- 
oped some  of  the  world's  great  civilizations 
of  the  past.  They  have  been  inclined  to 
Judge  a  particular  locale  by  its  public  street 
and  have  overlooked  the  pleasant  patios  of 
the  homes  where  families  live  in  their  own 
quiet  cultwe.  In  general,  th«-e  is  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  this  culture  among  those 
who  go  to  travel  or  work  in  Central  or  South 
America. 

Among  advanced  nations,  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  least  educated  in  the 
world,  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  languages 
other  than  its  own.  We  are  certainly  prone 
to  forget  that  there  are  about  as  many  peo- 
ple speaking  a  Latin  tongue  in  the  lands  to 
the  south  as  there  are  speaking  English  in 
the  northern  continent.  Their  language  is 
as  precious  to  them  as  oxm  is  to  us,  and  they 
are  proud  of  it.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
interested  in  learning  English,  and  those  who 
attempt  it  do  a  good  Job.  Unfortunately, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  desire 
among  North  Americans  to  learn  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  Some  of  our  people  working  in 
the  field  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  quite  up 
to  the  Latin  Americans  to  learn  English. 
However,  the  United  States  technician  who 
does  take  the  trouble  to  learn  and  speak 
their  language  almost  invariably  gets  along 
well,  and  when  his  family  also  speaks  it,  it 
is  a  great  advantage  indeed.  One  of  our  most 
serious  mistakes  in  public  relations  is  not  to 
insist  that  technicians  going  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica take  time  to  study  Spanish  (Portuguese. 
If  going  to  Brazil,  or  French,  if  Haiti  is  the 


destination)  and  gain  a  working  knowledge 
of  it,  both  before  they  leave  and  after  arriv- 
ing at  their  destination.  The  nationals  with 
whom  they  work  will  probably  feel  inferior 
as  to  technical  knowledge,  and  for  a  techni- 
cian to  ask  them  to  teach  him  their  language 
Is  invaluable  from  a  public-relations  point 
of  view.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  pubiic-rela- 
tlona  devices  is  to  learn  as  well  as  teach. 
Latin  Americans  are  as  anxious  to  teach  us 
their  language  (and  other  things  pertaining 
to  their  culture  and  their  way  of  life)  aa  we 
are  to  show  them  new  methods  of  Im- 
proving their  agricultural  production.  Resi- 
dent personnel  who  will  not  cooperate  in 
this  respect  should  be  eliminated  from  ttie 
service.  This  matter  of  learning  Che  lan- 
guage is  not  as  pertinent  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Asiatics  and  Africans, 
for  example,  do  not  seem  to  expect  ua  to 
master  their  more  complex  tongues,  al- 
though a  person  who  is  going  to  spend  very 
much  time  in  any  country  abroad  should 
make  an  effort  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  people.  It  la  very  important. 
Our  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  language  and  culture  of  the  people 
among  whom  we  work  abroad  often  succeeds 
in  nullifying  much  ot  the  good  work  accom- 
plished  through  the  technical  cooperation 
program. 

S.  TfeCHNIClAirS  SHOXTLO  BX  SSTABATID,   AS  VAB 
AS  PXACnCABLX.  TSOIC  THX  BMBAaBT   OBBZT 

Unfortunately,  the  work  of  both  HAA  and 
OPAR  is  too  much  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  function  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  We  have  a  good* team  of  Amhaesa- 
dors  in  these  countries,  but  their  contacts, 
in  general,  are  not  with  the  people  with 
wh(»n  the  technical  services  should  work. 
Of  course  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Am- 
bassador, as  proxy  of  the  President,  is  cliief 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  abroad,  but  he  cannot  and  shoxild 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  technical  co- 
operation program  unless  his  training  and 
experience  are  such  as  to  make  him  fit  into  it 
naturally.  In  his  ei^Mcity  as  Ambassador, 
however,  he  can  be  most  helpful  at  times. 
An  example  of  this  is  demonstrated  by  a  let- 
ter from  oiir  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica, 
Phillip  Flemming.' 

The  technicians,  under  the  present  setup, 
are  automatically  a  part  of  the  Embassy 
group  and  spend  too  much  time  "keeping  xip 
with  the  Joneses."  The  more  they  became 
Involved  in  the  roxud  of  diplomatic  func- 
tions and  parties  of  the  capital  city,  the  more 
they  are  shut  off  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  work.  Any  practical 
p>erson  realizes  that  heads  of  missions  and 
others  must  occasionally  mingle  with  the 
diplomatic  set.  But  to  try  to  tie  technicians 
to  the  tail  of  the  kite  of  diplomatic  func- 
tionaries ia  entirely  out  of  place. 

Congress,  in  the  days  of  President  Abr»> 
ham  Lincoln,  made  the  land -grant  colleges 
possible,  and  the  Extension  Service  and  de- 
velopment ot  demonstration  techniques  fol- 
lowed. These  institutions  pioneered  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Nation's  agriculture  and 
brought  new  ideas  on  farming  and  forestry 
to  people  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Some  ex- 
amples of  land-grant  college  locations  where 
the  results  of  research  were  brought  to  the 
farmers  in  their  own  rural  environment 
through  extension  and  demonstration  are: 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  Moscow,  Idaho;  Logan.  Utah; 
Davis.  Calif.;  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.;  College  Ste- 
tion,  Tex.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  had 
a  great  agricultural  revolution  in  the  United 
States  which  stemmed  from  the  grassroots. 
Few  professors  or  research  workers  in  land- 
grant  colleges,  or  extension  agents,  have 
much  time  for  the  amenities  of  high  social 
life.  They  are  too  occupied  with  spreading 
the  fruits  of  their  knowledge  where  most 
needed.  We  overlooked  or  minimized  this 
important  point  when  we  began  taking  oxir 


*  Copy  contained  in  appendix  (not  printed 
here). 
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techniques  of  extension  and  self-help  to  peo- 
ple in  other  countries. 

In  the  countries  visited,  several  members 
ot  the  families  of  Embassy  staff  people,  and 
others  spoke  of  their  concern  over  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  social  activity  Is  on  a  level 
which  prohibits  the  participation  of  many 
people  with  whom  they  would  really  like  to 
associate.  One  ot  the  worst  possible  situa- 
tions in  public  relations  arises  when  the 
humble  people  cannot  be  entertained  be- 
eaxise  they  cannot  reciprocate. 

These  difficulties  are  bound  to  remain,  at 
least  to  some  extent  xinless  and  until  the 
taehnlcians  can  be  somewhat  separated  from 
the  day-to-day  diplomatic  fxinctions  of  the 
embassies. 


Is  the  least  necessary  irord.  whereas  *Vs^ 
has  strength  and  value.  We  must  remember 
that  as  we  teach,  we  learn,  and  that  we  can 
gain  as  mxieh  from  the  Latin  Americans  as 
they  can  frcnn  us.  United  States  represen- 
tatives in  the  southern  continent  should  feel 
that  they  are  fortunate  sons  and  daughters 
of  America  and  as  such  have  a  family  repu- 
tation to  '»«««»^»<»»  through  good  betiavlor  in 
the  eoxmtrles  of  our  neighbors.  This  will  in- 
clude an  attitude  of  genuine  friendliness 
toward  the  people  of  theee  ooxmtries  which 
will  leave  no  doubt  that  our  motives  in  ex- 
tending assistance  are  all  that  they  should 
be. 


S.  ratLD   POUOMNK.  SBOITLB   ■ 
CAB«rX7LLT   SXLSCTSO 

Aside  from  the  consideration  of  a  man's 
capabilities  and  character  in  assigning  him 
to  a  position  abroad,  ttunight  should  be  given 
to  the  attitudes  of  his  fsmlly  if  he  expects 
to  have  them  with  him  on  his  assignment. 
They  should  understand  that  they  are  to  be 
part  of  an  adventure  in  hximan  relations  and 
that  life  in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
going  will  necessarily  be  different  from  life 
at  home.  On  the  whole  the"  wives  of  our 
technicians  in  the  field  are  doing  a  good  Job 
of  representing  their  country  aloDgside  their 
hiubands. 

Unfortunately,   there  are  some  cases  of 
women  who  will  not  adjust  properly  to  life 
away  from  the  United  States.    These  often 
demand  extravagant  living  quarters  which 
are  quite  out  of  line  with  the  positions  their 
husbands  occupy,  or  with  the  spirit  of  the 
technical  cooperation  program.    Latin  Amer- 
icans want  to  t>e  friendly  to  people  from  the 
United  States  who  live  among  them,  but  the 
average  people  quite  naturally  do  not  feel 
free  to  vUit  with  foreigners  who  live  in  lavish 
quarters   in   which   they   themselves   coxild 
never  afford  to  reside.     The  rent  allowance 
for  American  personnel  is  much  larger  than 
that  granted  to  personnel  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  much  more  than  what  nationals  of 
the  host  country   in  comparable  positions 
can  pay.    Thia  leads  to  a  situation  in  which 
our  people  can  and  do  bid  higher  for  the 
available  acconunodatlons.  and  this  in  turn 
ruins  the  rental  structure  of  the  community 
and  does  us  great  harm,  public  relations- 
wise.    This  condition  is  probably  responsi- 
ble for  as  much  criticism  of  United  States 
nationals  by  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries abroad  and  by  the  local  people  them- 
selves as  any  other  single  thing.    It  is  very 
wrong  for  our  people  to  demand  the  best 
residences  in  the  community,  raising  the  of- 
fer if  the  first  try  does  not  succeed — ^with 
the  United  States  taxpayer  footing  the  bilL 
To  combat  the  above  situation  a  new  sys- 
tem of  allowances  should  be  established  for 
personnel  in  lAtin  America,  a  fair  amoxint 
being  allotted  to  cover  living  expenses,  in- 
cluding rent.    If  the  family  wishes  to  spend 
the  entire  amoxint  on  i-ent,  that  would  l>e  up 
to  them.    However,  on  this  basis  it  U  likely 
that  they  will  choose  to  live  in  more  modest 
quarters  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
allowance  for  other  things,  thxia  overcoming 
the  tendency,  under  the  present  system,  to 
outbid  others  in  rent  offers  and  thereljy  loee 
friends  for  themselves  imd,  indirectly,  for  the 
program  and  the  country  which  they  repre* 
sent. 

American  bxislness  firms  with  personnel  in 
Latin  American  countries  also  might  weli 
examine  their  policies  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter discussed  above. 

We  are  North  Americans  by  (ortxmate  ac- 
cident of  htrth.  As  Bishop  Bairmond  Lane. 
Superior  General  of  the  liaryknoll  Order 
says:  "We  might  have  been  bom  elsewiiere; 
we  are  the  heirs  of  great  work  and  great 
suffering  by  others."  Too  often  we  adopt  an 
attitude  of  superiority  toward  oxir  neighbors 
In  Latin  America.  We  mxist  be  hxunble — 
hxmillity  Is  a  great  asset  in  any  pubUc  rela- 
UoDi  jNTOgram.   We  must  rscosnlze  that  "I** 


T.  BKMAirriCS  SHOXTLO  BX  CONSIDBKSO  XM  CBTAB- 

usHDra  TiTLXs  or  posrnoirs  amo  opbutioms 

Care  should  be  xised  In  setting  up  the  titles 
of  individuals  and  projects.  For  instance, 
the  name  "country  director"  Is  very  poor 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  relations.  It 
has  caused  much  confusion  and  difficulty  In 
many  areas  and  does  no  good  anywhere.  The 
man  who  goes  into  a  country  as  an  adviser 
in  technical  cooperation  bearing  such  a  title 
is  starting  with  a  disadvantage,  since  we  are 
not,  and  shoxild  not  be  directing  activities  in 
other  countries.  The  effect  of  the  term  on 
the  nationals  of  the  ptu^icular  ooxmtry  is  far 
from  salutary,  and  the  men  who  bear  the  title 
In  Latin  America  are  cognizant  of  this.  They 
are  a  good  lot  of  men  and  should  not  be 
bxirdened  with  such  a  semantic  handicap. 
A  designation  which  defines  their  functions 
as  closely  as  possible  should  be  devised,  and 
I  personally  prefer  some  such  titles  as  "chief 
consultant." 

All  other  designations  shoxild  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  effect  on 
the  people  of  the  coxintry.  Sometimes  a 
title,  in  translation,  acquires  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  that  intended,  and  this  aspect 
should  be  watched.  Basically,  the  less  stress 
we  place  on  titles,  the  better  It  is.  Bnpha- 
sis  should  1>e  on  the  Job  that  is  being  done — 
not  on  the  rank  or  position  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  Job. 

s.  tnirrxD  states  cmzxira  or  au.  bacial  back- 

<aOXTNDe  SHOXTLO  BX  CONSEDXBXO  FOB  XMI>IX>T- 

kznt;  rxTLL  nfrxoaATioM  folict  sboxtlo  wt 

AOOPTXO 

Man  In  Our  Changing  World  is  the  title 
of  a  current  popxiiar  exhibit  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Coxmty  Musexun,  the  theme  of  which 
is:  Race  differences  are  unimportant  bodily 
variations — all  people  are  fxindamen tally 
alike. 

Inclxided   In   the   field   personnel   of   the 
technical    cooperation    program    In    Latin 
America  are   a  Japanese   and  a  Mexican — 
both  United  States  nationals.     Aside  from 
their  technical  competence,  which  we  will 
assume  is  adequate,  the  fact  that  they  are 
Americans  of   non-European   ancestry   Is   a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  the  people  In  the 
area  in  which  they  work,  resxilting  in  bene- 
ficial public  relations.    In  my  20  years  of  pro- 
fessional public-relations  experience  I  have 
learned  that  good  hxunan  relations  are  based 
upon  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way.  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  employment  of  competent  Ameri- 
cans of  non-European  ancestry  in  our  tech- 
nical   assistance    program   ateoad    is    right. 
Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  in  our 
universities,  in  the  extension  service,  and  in 
the  fields  of  research  and  vocational  agrl- 
cultxire  many  capable  people  of  Indian,  Mex- 
ican, African  and  Asiatic  stock.    This  group 
should  be  combed  to  find  qxialifled  men  who 
have  the  xirge  to  lend  their  talents  in  the 
effort  to  help  oxir  neightxjrs  to  help  them- 
selves to  a  better  life.    They  shoxild  be  made 
a  vital  part  of  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram,    working     side -by-side     with     other 
Americans   to  spread  technical  advice  and 
information  where  It  will  do  the  most  good. 
Aiwniming  that  they  are  adequately  quali- 
fied, there  shoxild  be  no  restriction  of  any 
kind  on  their  appointment  or  advancement 
to  positions  of  authority. 


l^MmUh-speaklng.  Mexican- American  tech- 
nicians would  sxirely  be  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  field  staffs  in  Latin  America. 
And  what  coxild  be  better  than  to  have  North 
American  T"^<«^"»  as  technicians*  in  a 
eoxmtry  such  as  Peru  or  Bolivia,  where  the 
Indian  ia  Jxist  beginning  to  look  toward  the 
light  ot  a  new  day  when  he  will  emerge 
from  the  morass  of  poverty,  disease  and  il- 
literacy? Or  to  have  American  citizens  of 
African  ancestry  supervising  technical  as- 
sistance in  Haiti,  axoxmtry  occupied  by  the 
descendants  ot  African  slaves?  A  principle 
of  public  relations  is  to  xiae  all  available 
tools  to  do  a  good,  honest  Job.  We  have 
some  strong  hxunan  tools  that  are  not  being 
fxilly  used. 

In  certain  areas  of  Latin  America  thoxight- 
ful  pec^le  asked  me  why  it  is  that  almost 
all  of  the  people  from  the  United  States 
sent  to  work  among  them  are  "European" 
Americans.  Is  It  not  true,  they  ask,  that 
we  have  agricxilturtd  technicians  of  many 
races,  including  Negroes?  And  if  so,  do  we 
not  allow  them  to  participate  in  this  wckIc? 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  supply  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. 

George  Washington  Carver  and  other 
Americans  of  African  ancestry  have  created 
for  themselves  and  their  coxintry  an  excel- 
lent record  in  scientific  research,  and  many 
of  their  discoveries  in  the  field  of  applied 
agricxUtxiral  science  are  of  international 
value.  There  are  thousands  of  trained  county 
agents  and  agricultxiral  technicians  of  Afri- 
can descent,  and  yet  it  is  difllcxilt  to  find 
one  anywhere  In  United  States  operations 
abroad.  I  met  only  one  In  my  travels,  a 
very  capable  doctor  who  was  employed  toy 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
ln,Bxirma.  TCA  is  xising  some  Negroes  In 
the  Llberian  program. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Evans,  president  of  the  Negro 
Land-Orant  College  Association,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  recently  was 
sent  on  a  Joint  TCA-FAO  assignment  to 
north  Africa  and  south  Asia  on  the- recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  consultants  to 
TCA's  food,  agriculture,  and  resources  de- 
velopment staff.  Dr.  Evans  is  a  q>ecialist  in 
animal  diseases  and  his  assignment  was 
In  connection  with  the  program  for  rinder- 
pest controL  He  was  very  well  received  in 
an  of  the  coxintries  he  visited,  and  the  survey 
was  an  unqualified  success. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Americans  of  any 
racial  background  cannot  be  xised  in  tech- 
nical assistance  abroad.  Such  things  as  soil. 
seed,  water,  and  livestock  recognize  no  dif- 
ference in  the  skin  colors  of  the  men  work- 
ing with  them.  We  are  doing  ourselves  great 
harm  in  a  public-relations  way  by  not  In- 
cluding in  the  program  qxiallfied  American 
technicians  of  all  races. 

9.  omasa  shoxtlo  bx  so  located  amo  fdb- 
msHKD  AS  TO  xmnxx  batbxb  tbam  xmtxici- 
datx  peotlb 

The  location  and  fximishing  of  offices  for 
personnel  should  be  a  matter  of  more  serioxis 
thought.  If  technical  assistance  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered effectively  and  with  regard  to  im- 
portant public  relations  principles,  it  mxist 
be  centered  in  a  place  whne  fanners  and 
other  people  of  lesser  means  will  feel  free 
to  come.  One  of  the  attributes  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  in  the  United  States  has  been 
that  the  farmer  could  visit  the  county 
agent's  office  in  his  ordinary  work  clothes. 
Even  the  office  of  the  State  director  Is  such 
that  the  farmer  feels  not  out  of  place  in 
his  everyday  clothes.  Althoxigb  I  coxild  find 
little  fault  in  this  respect  with  the  crffice 
quarters  of  personnel  In  the  rxiral  areas  of 
Latin  American  coxintries,  too  often  in  the 
selection  of  space  in  the  capital  cities  the 
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•  FAO  at  one  time  successfully  employed 
an  American  Sioxix  Indian  on  one  of  its  proj- 
ects In  Latin  America. 
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problem  has  not  been  taken  Into  oonsidenk- 
Uon.  I  was  deUghted  to  find  on  my  l»«t  trip 
to  Panama  that  the  IIAA  staff  was  In  the 
midst  of  moving  from  one  of  the  most  lavish 
buildings  In  Panama  City  to  quarters  where 
farmers  and  other  working  i>eople  would  feel 
at  home.  On  my  visit  there  In  May  1963. 
I  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  extravagant 
space  which  they  occupied. 

One  of  the  most  successful  United  States 
enterprises  in  Latin  America  from  a  public 
rtiatlons  standpoint  Is  a  school  at  Zamorano. 
Honduras — Kscuela  Agrlcola  Panamerlcana — 
operated  by  Dr.  WUson  Popenoe  for  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  ICany  things  have  gone 
Into  Its  success,  but  an  Important  one  Is 
that  the  school  \b  accessible  to  the  people 
with  whom  Dr.  Popenoe  wanto  to  work,  and 
he  Is  not  above  living  out  In  the  country 
among  them  and  wearing  work  clothes  when 
the  occasion  demands. 

Tills  may  seem  like  a  little  thing,  but  it 
is  really  fundamental.  Some  years  ago  the 
great  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. 
published  one  of  the  best  public-relations 
guides  for  management  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  tlUed.  "How  Big  Are  the  Uttls 
Things  In  Business?" 

I  have  yet  to  And  an  American  technician 
abroad  who  was  trying  to  evade  doing  a  Job. 
They  are  a  good  lot,  and  In  general  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  elements  of  America, 
but  some  of  them  are  so  far  removed,  one  way 
or  another,  from  the  people  with  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  work  that  It  Is  almost  useless 
to  have  them  operating  In  the  particular 
country  at  all. 

A  retired  Stata  director  of  extension  (or 
better,  the  former  national  director,  M.  L. 
WUson.  If  possible)  should  be  sent  to  Latin 
America  to  advise  at  top  level  on  the  place- 
ment of  the  headquarters  and  of  the  field 
offces  for  our  technical  cooperation  program 
in  the  various  countries.  If  his  recommen- 
dations are  considered  and  followed,  prob- 
ably no  more  productive  Investment  could 
be  made.  Problems  wovUd  be  Involved  In 
making  certain  changeovers.  but  the  job 
could  be  done. 

10.  Bsmw  or  ofax  aitd  ixaa  PKO<aAMs  shovlo 

BX  MADK  TO  XLUCIM ATX  AKXAS  OF  CONVUCT 

Mo  attempt  is  being  made  in  this  report 
to  compare  the  merits  of  the  two  United 
States  agencies  for  technical  assistance  fimc- 
tlonlng  In  Latin  America,  1.  e..  the  HAA  and 
OPAR.  but  a  few  observations  seem  In  order. 
The  HAA  and  OPAR  agrlcxiltural  programs 
are  now  both  under  TCA  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  year  to- 
ward greater  Integration  and  cooperation. 
There  still  remains  a  difficult  situation,  how- 
ever, and  it  can  be  corrected  only  by  expert 
advice  from  those  working  In  the  Held.  The 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  United 
States  suffers  in  direct  proportion  as  these 
two  agencies  continue  to  operate  along  dif- 
ferent philosophical  lines. 

Admittedly  my  trips  to  Latin  America 
were  brief,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  suggest  a  solution  on  the  basis  only 
of  what  I  observed.  But  I  do  recommend 
that  a  small  group  of  technicians  with  long 
experience  in  the  field,  representing  both 
HAA  and  OPAR.  be  brought  to  Washington 
to  give  the  proper  authcxitles  the  benefit  of 
their  thinking  on  the  question.  On  the 
basis  of  their  report  and  recommendations 
it  would  be  possible  to  consider  the  problem 
with  a  view  to  clearing  up  a  distressing  sit- 
uation— a  situation  that  is  undoing  some 
of  the  good  work  of  the  technicians  of  both 
agencies.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin 
working  on  a  solution  than  to  see  the  pic- 
ture through  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  it  and  can  tell  about  it  in- 
formally. Horace  Holmes,  Chief  Agricviltxir- 
tst  for  TCA  in  India,  on  my  recommendation 
to  Dr.  Henry  Bennett,  reported  in  this  way 
two  years  ago  on  some  of  the  problems  he 
was  encountering  in  the  work  which  ha 
to  carrying  on  in  that  ooiintry. 


It.  WS  BBOCla  nXXAMIMX  OUX  rAXnCTFATSOM' 

zm  oiwinvB  xmwxisxs  xoch  aa  fabm 

KACHZMfltT   POOLS. 

As  eonsultaztt  to  people  in  other  lands 
who  can  use  their  advice  and  assistance, 
American  teclmlclans  can  litarally  move 
mountains.  But  if  the  United  States  goes 
in  and  attempts  to  be  a  principal  in  the 
drama,  so  to  speak,  the  situation  is  very 
different.  Latin  Americans  do  not  enjoy 
submitting  to  direction  from  the  outside. 
We  wotild  react  Ui  the  same  way  ourselves. 
The  use  of  the  finest  technical  knowledge  in 
the  world  can  boomerang  unless  it  is  ad- 
ministered with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that 
men  everywhere  are  governed  more  by  emo- 
tion than  by  material  considerations. 

Because  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  things 
done,  we  have  sometimes  proceeded  too  fast 
in  develophkg  farm  machinery  pools  and 
other  material  enterprises.  Cooperatives, 
which  evolved  in  the  United  States  in  ths 
wake  of  the  extension  agent  and  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher  (Smith-Hughes), 
apd  which  have  helped  to  make  the  Ameri- 
<;an  farmer  the  envy  of  the  world,  did  not 
spring  to  life  full-grown  like  lilnerva.  It 
Was  a  gradual  process.  We  do  not  help  the 
Latin  American  farmer  to  help  himself  by 
providing  him  with  such  things  as  farm 
machinery  pools  which  he  had  no  part  in 
building  up  himself. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  actual  operative  enter- 
prises, either  In  actual  direct  farming  or  in 
implement  pools,  ete..  and  whether  through 
servlcios  or  otherwise  should  be  examined. 
A  rule  of  thumb  that  might  be  followed  is 
that  no  enterprise  woxild  be  undertaken  be- 
yond those  which  have  proven  practical  and 
effective  in  the  work  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege and  extension  service,  as  applicable  in 
the  States.  Farmers  are  no  different  the 
world  over.  We  should  encourage  Latin 
American  fanners  to  organise  for  themselves. 
When,  throiigh  servlcios  or  otherwise,  it  is 
done  for  them  and  the  bulk  of  their  facili- 
ties are  provided,  the  development  of  local 
initiative  is  defeated  and  the  growth  of  local 
leadership  retarded.  Latin  America  lacks 
adequate  rural  cooperative  leadership  and 
imtil  this  is  developed  the  desired  goals  will 
not  be  attained.  To  the  extent  that  too 
many,  or  the  wrong  kind  of  facilities  are  pro- 
vided the  day  of  attainment  is  postponed.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  to  take  a  few  years 
longer  and  build  indigenously  and  perma- 
nently, rather  than  through  a  flash  operation. 
I  am  not  referring  to  such  things  as  small 
experinMntal  stations  and  demonstration 
centers.    These  are  a  different  matter. 

The  servlclo  farm  machinery  enterprises, 
although  small  in  themselves,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  farmer  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. Their  most  valuable  function, 
that  of  training  operators,  could  be  pre- 
served by  transferring  it  to  experiment 
stations. 

12.    GBEATX*    XMPHASTS    SHOTTLD    BK    I>LACKD    OM 
THX    rOKMATIOK    OF    FABICXB    COOPKBATIVX8 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  helped  to  lead 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  of 
many  other  countries  to  prosperity.  They 
have  shown  that  voluntary  cooperative  ef- 
fort promotes  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  various  countries  of  Latin  America 
there  are  some  successful  coojieratives  but 
they  are  too  few  and  far  between.  In  Brazil 
I  saw  an  exceptionally  good  one,  developed 
by  Japanese-Brazilians.  And  in  Colombia 
the  coffee  growers  have  cooperatively  built 
up  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  world.  Here  the  United 
States  Is  helping  out  with  one  technician, 
Dr.  Matthew  Drosdoff  of  the  University  of 
FlOTlda,  who  acts  as  adviser.  He  helps  the 
Columbians  with  special  problems  and  is 
dotag  an  extraordinarily  good  job  in  himian 
relations.  Dr.  Drosdoff  is  working  toward  the 
time  when  he  can  remove  himself  from  the 
picture,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.    The 
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pattern  here  should  be  studied  (or  use  la 
other  programs. 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  assist- 
ing the  rural  people  of  Latin  America  to  or* 
ganlae  cooperative  associations.  The  littto 
farmer,  left  alone,  even  with  a  good  crop,  la 
something  of  an  economic  derelict.  But 
farmers  working  together  along  oooperatlv* 
lines  become  a  force  for  the  creation  at  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. FAO  is  being  called  upon  in  an  in- 
creasing nximber  of  countries  in  Latin  Anker- 
ica  to  advise  on  the  formation  of  coopara- 
tive  societies. 

IS.  xstablish: 

nOMB  op  TBI 

traoxD 

Part  of  the  work  of  technical  aaaistanoe  In 
economic  matters  is  to  glre  people  ideas  and 
Incentive  to  get  needed  capital  for  them- 
selves, preferably  in  the  form  of  loans  or 
investmente.  This  is  accomplished  by  show« 
ing  them  how  to  use  their  own  resources  or 
the  established  private  and  governmental 
loan  facilities.  In  special  cases  granta  for 
a  project  may  be  necessary  and  deairable,  but 
too  great  readiness  in  providing  funds 
through  granta  from  outside  weakens  ths 
effecta  of  the  technical  assistance  program. 

Millions  of  American  families  are  bene- 
fited by  the  use  of  credit  unions,  the  in- 
spiration for  which  came  to  the  Unlts4 
States  from  Oermany,  by  way  of  India. 
Rural  credit  institutions  based  upon  demon- 
strated Buocesful  operations  in  Canada,  Bu- 
rope,  and  India,  as  well  as  in  tlie  United 
States,  are  sadly  needed  in  Latin  America. 
In  a  desert  community  in  Peru  I  spent  a 
little  time  among  some  poor  tenant  farmers 
(about  140  families)  who  have  managed  to 
raise  their  own  capital  for  a  project  through 
mutual  savings.  Encouraged  by  service  tech- 
nicians to  provide  their  own  answers  to  cer- 
tain problems,  they  had  actually  saved  from 
their  meager  resources  the  equivalent  of 
i6,(XX).  and  with  the  money  had  purchased  s 
truck  and  some  picks  and  shovels.  With 
the  service  contributing  the  surveying 
know-how  they  were  digging  an  Irrigation 
dlteh  through  a  boulder-infested  area  that 
would  daunt  a  steam  shovel,  in  order  that 
they  might  reclaim  from  the  desert  some 
usable  land  that  they  could  call  their  own. 
What  credit  associations  would  do  for  peo- 
ple like  these.  When  I  visited  these  men 
at  their  work,  unannounced,  I  found  no 
lethargic  peasante.  Here  was  a  group  of 
enthusiastic  workers  who  showed  me  with 
great  pride  the  dlteh  they  were  digging. 
When  I  was  about  to  leave  they  gathered 
together  to  shout  "Viva  Americano."  I 
realized  that  they  were  cheering  not  for 
me.  personally,  but  for  the  country  that  was 
trying  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

In  Jamaica,  under  the  Inspiration  of  Rev. 
John  P.  Sullivan,  S.  J.,  of  St.  George's  Col- 
lege Extension  School,  Kingston,  there  is 
being  developed  a  credit-union  structure 
which  is  worthy  of  study  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  growth  of  credit  associa- 
tions in  Latin  America. 

14.   DXVXLOPMXNT    OP    VCM.UNTAXT    OOMMinnrT 
OBGANIZATION    SBOtTU>    BX    KNCOUXAOBD 

Many  elemento  and  factors  have  helped  to 
make  the  United  States  a  great  Nation.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  our  use  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. We  have  the  habit  of  organis- 
ing groups  for  every  imaginable  purpose  at 
the  slightest  need  or  provocation,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  democratic  ideas  that  we  can 
export  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
where,  with  a  few  exceptions,  voluntary  or- 
ganizations are  little  used.  Probably  every- 
one of  our  technicians  and  other  po-sonnel 
abroad  belongs  to  some  organizations  at 
home,  and  many  belong  to  several.  Bfforta 
should  be  made  through  our  staff  in  Central 
and  South  America  to  encourage  rural  Latin 
Americans  to  learn  and  utilize  the  funda- 
mentals of  voluntary  effort  along  commu- 
nity lines.   I  have  had  many  Latin  Amfrt«».^n 
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farmers  ask  me  how  one  goes  abofit  develop- 
ing farm  organizations,  for  instance. 

The  farm  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  National  Orange. .  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the 
Farmers  Union,  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  America.  Not  the 
least  of  their  aeeomplishmente  has  been  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  local  discussion 
groups  wherein  democracy  has  worked  at  the 
grassroota  village  level.  No  area  of  the  world 
could  use  this  idea  better  than  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Our  farm  groups  should  be  urged  to 
study  the  situation  and  offer  helpful  counsel 
to  otir  sister  American  Republics  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  development  of  voluntary 
farm  organizations.  In  1961  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producert  was  held  In  Mexico, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  farm  organizations 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  salutary  effecta 
of  this  are  still  being  felt  in  Mexico,  in  ever- 
widening  droles.  The  spark  left  there  is 
glowing. 

Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs  in  many  respects 
have  done  an  excellent  public  relations  job 
in  Latin  America.  Anlde  from  their  well 
imown  conununlty  activities,  they  have  an 
important  influence  In  developing  local  peo- 
ple toward  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
American  members  of  such  clubs  abroad 
become  part  of  the  "community  team"  with- 
out any  place  of  authority  in  the  local 
chapter  save  insofar  as  they  may  be  elected 
to  an  office  by  their  f«!llow  club  members. 
Social  barriers  are  sometimes  hard  to  over- 
come in  Latin  America,  but  theee  s«^ce 
dubs  are  doing  an  excellent  job  among  the 
comparative  few  iHioee  lives  they  touch. 

Boy  Soouta  organizations  are  one  of  the 
great  leavening  Influences  in  many  countries, 
but  they  hardly  touch  the  fringe  of  boys  in 
Latin  America.  The  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment along  this  line  are  tremendous,  but 
steps  being  taken  are  very  limited.  The 
relationship  between  the  Boy  Scoute  of 
America  and  similar  organizations  In  other 
countries  should  be  examined.  At  present 
the  fellowship  and  intei-change  of  ideas  and 
courtesies  between  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  Scoute  abroad  is  largely  dissipated  in 
the  morass  of  international  arrangementa. 
General  D.  C.  Spry.  Deputy  Commisioner  for 
the  International  Boy  Scout  Movement,  and 
his  associates,  should  be  supported  in  their 
cfforte  to  make  the  North  American  service 
philosophy  of  the  Boy  Scoute  usable  In 
Latin  America. 

An  example,  outaide  the  United  States,  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  voluntary 
organizations  cooperating  in  oonstructlye 
effort  is  in  the  Province  of  Cebu  in  the 
Philippines.  FiUpino  Boy  Soouta.  working 
with  parent-teacher  groupa.  have  built  over 
800  public  sebools  in  the  province,  with  only 
local  voluntary  help  and  with  no  ouuids 
money  of  any  consequence.  The  in^ira- 
tion  for  this  great  achievement  came  from 
Dr.  Pedro  Guiang.  8iq>eilntendent  of  Schools 
In  Cebu,  aiui  his  wife.  And  the  Inspiration 
(or  I^.  Oulang  had  come  long  ago  during 
his  college  days  at  the  University  of  Waah- 
ington  when  an  obscure  professor  had  im- 
preesed  him  with  the  value  of  voluntary 
services  as  a  f undamentsU  of  democracy. 

Oxir  people  abroad  should  be  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  witnesses  for  America 
and  for  the  American  ideal,  rather  than 
merely  dispensers  of  material  information. 
Materialism  by  Itself  leads  to  slavery  of  the 
souL  America's  soul  is  free,  and  because  of 
this  the  Nation  has  become  great.  Latin 
Americans  do  not  hear  about  that  soul  very 
often.  We  should  attempt  to  convey  to 
them  that  the  reason  for  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States  lies  in  the  pooled  resources 
and  efforta  of  a  people  working  together  at 
all  levels  for  the  common  good.  This  is  one 
of  the  striking  differences  between  democ- 
racy and  dictatorship.  Democracy  is  the 
art  of  people  living  and  working  together, 
each  contributing  in  his  way  to  the  economy 
and  culture  of  the  whole,  yet  each  retain- 


ing his  identity  as  a  dignified  lndivld\ial. 
living  his  own  life  and  respecting  his  neigh- 
bor's rlghta.  In  a  dictatorship  the  dignity 
and  rlghta  of  the  individual  are  unrecog- 
nized, and  there  is  no  voluntary  Joint  effort 
(or  the  commonweal. 

We  cannot  export  our  way  at  life  in  crates 
or  barrela.  It  can  only  go  in  the  souls  and 
bearto  of  men  and  women.  There  is  too 
little  expression  of  It  In  many  areas  of  Latin 
America,  although  field  personnel  there,  to 
a  man.  would  probably  agree  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  having  Latin  Americans  xinderstand 
us  and  what  we  stand  for.  This  was  dis- 
cussed  with  many  of  our  staff  people  in  the 
various  countries  visited  and  there  was  no 
lethargy  in  their  feeling  about  it.  However, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  spark  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  feeling  into  something 
tangible  which  they  can  Impart  to  the  Latin 
Americans  with  whom  they  are  working. 

IS.  PBOMOTXOIf  OP  STBONO,  DBSfOCaATIC,  VOL- 
nar/AXT-lCElCBXBSHIP  LABOB  UWIONS  SBOTJU) 
am  BVCOUBACKD 

In  many  areas  of  Latin  America  the  trend 
is  for  indtistry  to  incresse  ita  profite  to 
astronomical  helghte  with  little  thotight  of 
Improving  the  condition .  of'  the  laboring 
masses.  Huge  and  expeiuilve  building  proj- 
ecta  in  places  like  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil  seem 
incongruous  when  one  sees  the  ragged,  bare- 
foot laborers  who  are  helping  to  erect  them. 
Poorly  paid  labor  without  democratic  leader- 
ship Is  a  route  to  dlctatorahlp  any  place  in 
the  world. 

Labor  organization  Is  very  lmp<ntant. 
The  attitudes  of  some  Latin  American  busi- 
nessmen will  only  be  modified  to  the  extent 
that  the  workers  become  better  informed, 
more  cooperative  among  themselves,  and 
active  in  promoting  better  living  conditions 
for  all  the  people.  There  is  a  special  prob- 
lem, however,  regarding  International  coop- 
eration and  Latin  American  labor.  The  AFL 
and  CIO  in  the  United  States  should,  upon 
invitation,  cooperate  with  Latin  American 
unions  and  encourage  establishment  of  non- 
political  labor  imions  there.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  representatives  of  labor 
ahoxild  have  no  political  Interesta.  any  more 
than  business  bodies  should  Ignore  the  po- 
litical front,  but  what  It  does  mean  Is  that 
neither  business  or  labor  bodies  should  be 
identified  with  a  political  party  or  an  kft- 
ological  program. 

During  a  discussion  on  the  status  of  labor 
In  Latin  America  in  one  of  my  seminars  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  a  student,  Mr. 
R.  EL  Jones,  who  Is  familiar  with  the  picture, 
made  an  observation  which  I  think  Is  perti- 
nent here  and  which  I  shall  quote  verbatim. 
He  said: 

"American  employers  abroad  have  a  unique 
opportunity  and  responsibility  to  help  their 
workers  make  the  difficult  transition  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  community. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  ease  with  which  the 
workers  can  make  this  adjustment  will  de- 
cide whether  they  will  become  the  basis  for 
a  stable  democracy  or  the  tools  of  opportu- 
nistic demagogues.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
president  of  the  Creole  Corp.,  in  Venezuela, 
who  directly  affecte  through  his  policies  some 
100,000  wc»-kers  and  dependenta.  is  poten- 
tially as  effective  an  Instrument  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  as  the  United  States 
Amhassador." 

as.  Tsaam  sbottld  bx  gxxateb  cohtact  wtth 

MXSSIOKABIXS  AlfS  CHUBCH  IWOHIBB  Of  UlTOf 


In  January  of  this  year  there  was  held  In 
Manizales,  Colombia,  a  Latin  American 
Catholic  Congress  on  Rxirsd  Life  Problems, 
and  I  was  privileged  to  attend  and  address 
the  meeting.  The  aim  of  the  congress  was 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  rural  people  of 
Latin  America  and  to  help  them  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living  through  better  use 
of  the  means  and  resources  at  hand.  Key 
ch\n-ch  leaders  are  definitely  interested  In 
encouraging  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas,  although  it  may  some- 


times be  difllcidt  to  obtain  the  full  coopera* 
tion  of  certain  elementa  in  the  clergy  who 
have  not  yet  participated  in  the  new  Interest 
and  do  not  understand  ita  portent.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  by  our  people  in 
Latin  America  to  spread  such  interest.  Most 
churchmen  and  missionaries  of  all  faiths 
will  be  foimd  ready  to  assist  in  promoting 
dissemination  of  technical  Information  In 
any  way  they  can,  but  too  often  our  tech- 
nicians abroad  are  at  arm's  length  from  the 
men  of  the  cloth  and  never  get  to  know 
them.  We  should  encourage  greater  con- 
tact between  our  field  persotmel  in  Latin 
America  and  the  clergy.  They  could  learn 
much  from  the  men  who  are  spending  their 
lives  ciiring  the  spiritual  ills  of  people  on 
every  social  level. 

17.  nrCBXASED  ATTEKTIOM  SBOULD  BE  crvEM  TO 
THX  NZID  POX  TXAMBPOXTATIOM  ANO  COICMU- 
NICATION  PAdLTnXS 

The  absence  of  adequate  transportation 
arul  conunimlcations  constitutes  two  great 
deficiencies  in  Latin  America,  and  TCA 
should  enlist  the  resources  and  know-how 
of  such  groups  as  the  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  radio  organizations,  and  others, 
to  supply  information  and  advice  and  ar- 
range for  the  exchange  of  technicians  with 
Latin  American  coxintries  when  so  reiquested. 
Some  United  States  highway  groups  and 
railroad  men  have  already  been  active  along 
these  lines  and  could  be  Induced  to  become 
more  so.  In  addition,  programs  for  training 
studenta  in  the  fields  of  transport  and  com- 
mimications  should  be  instituted.  With 
such  help,  the  Central  and  South  American 
Republics  can  and  will  buUd  up  their  facil- 
ities. What  they  need  is  a  start,  and  vol- 
untary agencies  in  this  country  could  be  of 
material  assistance. 

The  work  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
Istratioa  in  training  studenta  in  air  trafllo 
control  (at  Will  Rogers  Field  near  Oklahoma 
City)  under  our  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram has  been  of  great  value  to  countries  In 
Latin  America  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the 
United  States.  Airfield  operators  in  the 
coimtries  I  visited  understand  and  approve 
of  this  undertaking.  Ttiey  (4>preclate  our 
mairing  available  to  their  studenta  the  best 
training  facilities  that  we  have  to  offer. 

Within  a  relatively  short  time  now,  large 
numbers  of  American  tourlsta  will  be  taavel- 
ing  over  completed  sections  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway.  The  American  Automobile 
Association  is  encoiiraglng  the  development 
of  automobile  clubs  in  the  countries  through 
which  the  highway  passes,  with  emphasis  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  tourlsta.  This  Is  all  to 
the  good,  and  the  association  could  make  a 
further  contribution  to  inter-American  un- 
derstanding by  giving  courses  of  Instruction 
to  United  States  touriste  on  bow  to  behave 
in  the  countries  oi  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

18.  XXTKNSIOir  SXBVICBS  AMD  VOCATION  AX,  SaiTT- 
CATION  SHOUU)  BX  POSTKBXD,  AMD  XtnUU. 
TOX7TH  OBOUPS  XMCOmACXD 

The  development  of  an  extension  service 
and  of  vocational  education  for  rural  young 
people  should  be  encouraged  in  the  varioxis 
oounteles  of  Latin  America  in  which  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  operates,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  assistance  from  the  United 
States  in  these  fields  should  be  liquidated 
in  favor  of  indigenoiis  organizations. 

The  values  of  extension  and  vocational 
education  are  well  known  and  require  no 
review  by  me.  To  raise  standards  of  literacy 
and  train  people  in  self-help  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Latin  America  must  necessarily  be 
a  fundamental  objective  of  any  program 
aimed  at  social  and  economic  betterment — 
the  basis  upon  which  a  better  life  can  be 
built.  Linked  with  this  is  the  need  for  or- 
ganizing rural  youth  groups  along  the  lines 
of  our  4-H  Clubs  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  It  was  the  indiistry  and  imiagina- 
tlon  of  young  people  in  associations  such  as 
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tbMe  that  helped  to  put  new  life  and  aplrit 
into  American  agrlculttire.  The  youth  of 
any  nation  can  persuade  lt«  elders  to  make 
new  efforts,  to  experiment,  to  try  new  things. 
I  encountered  the  beginnings  of  rural  youth 
groufM  in  several  areas  on  my  trips  to  Latin 
America,  particularly  in  Peru,  and  felt  a 
warm  glow  when  told  of  projects  on  which 
they  are  working,  or  have  finished  or  about  to 
try.  My  observations  of  the  youth  work  be- 
ing done  through  the  servlclos  leads  me  to 
urge  that  this  type  of  endeavcw  be  constantly 
encoxiraged.  It  Is  with  a  country's  youth, 
after  all,  that  its  h<^e  for  the  future  lies. 

1».   BOMS  DSMOM8TBATION  WOBX  BBOULA  BB 
OJCVMUOFB} 

In  mountain  areas  of  Peru  I  saw  the  be« 
glpn^ng  of  a  home  demonstration  project 
that  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
technical  cooperation  program.  The  exten- 
sion service  In  the  United  States  became 
the  great  tool  for  progress  that  It  Is  only 
after  It  gained  the  tull  support  of  the  women. 
It  Is  no  different  In  other  parts  of  the  w«rld. 
In  the  home  demonstration  techniques  of  au 
extension  service  lie  the  potential  for  de- 
veloping a  stronger  and  h^pler  family  life 
through  teaching  the  homemaker  thoee 
things  which  she  needs  to  know  about  sani- 
tation, food  preparation,  care  of  children, 
etc.  Through  learning  these  things  8he*be- 
comes  the  real  partner  of  her  husband  in 
working  toward  a  better  life.  Technical  co- 
operation must  be  based  on  voluntary  effort 
to.  a  large  degree,  and  the  rural  woman  in 
Latin  America  represent  a  great,  imused 
reservoir  of  power.  The  smrall  beginnings  in 
this  field,  such  as  thoee  referred  to  In  Peru 
should  be  expanded.  Home  demonstration 
should  be  made  available  in  an  increasing 
number  of  areas.  Not  many  demonstrators 
would  be  needed — when  once  started  it  Is  a 
■elf -Igniting  program. 

From  a  public-relations  standpoint,  I  saw 
nothing   better  In  Latin   America,   nor   for 
that  matter  In  any  of  the  40  or  more  coun- 
tries of  the  world  I  have  visited,  than  the 
development  of  indigenous  home  demonstra- 
tion work  in  the  CTuaco  area  of  Peru,  high 
In  the  Andes.    In  my  book  It  is  a  big  step 
forward  when  young  women,  natives  of  the 
country,  start  out  to  revolutionize  the  life 
of   the  Andean  Indians   by  teaching   them 
how  to  improve  their  homes  and  living  hab- 
its, even  as  American  home  demonstratl<Mi 
agents  did,  and  are  doing,  in  CMclahoma,  Cal- 
ifornia. Tennessee  and  other  States.    Such 
people  as  Mena  Hogan.  field   agent  of  the 
Division  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Extension  Service,  have  helped  to  sfmrk  the 
'Inovement  in  Latin  America.     In  doing  so 
/mIss    Hogan    has    spent    montbs    traveling 
(  Andean  trails.     But  work  such  as  this  does 
\not  have  to  have  a  "Made  in  USA"  label,  as 
Y\y  witness   to    the    fact   that   dedicated   Latin 
American  women  are  learning  to  carry  It  on 
themselves.     This  Is  constructive  public  re- 
lations, allowing  the  merits  of  the  concept 
to  carry  it  forward  among  the  people  with- 
out   tinnecessary    fanfare    and    hullabaloo. 
The   work   speaks   tot   Itself.    It  shovild   be 
V  greatly  augmented. 

10.    UOfD-OBAMT   COIXBOXS   SHOULD   BS  KNCOUa- 
AOSD    TO    PASnCIPATS    IN    TSCHNICAI.    ASSIST- 

ANo:     cLosn    coopxxation    wrrH    latim 
AMxaiCAK        Aaaicxn.TT7RAi.       nfsnTunoMs 

SBQULO   BS  XrUOED 

The  University  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan 
State  College  have  pioneered,  in  Panama  and 
Colombia  respectively .  in  establishing  ad- 
visory missions  to  work  with  agricultural 
institutions.  This  has  been  done  at  the 
Instigation  of  TCA  cmd  OPAR  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  government  of  each  co\in- 
try.  Cornell  University  Is  doing  similar 
work  in  the  Philippines.  These  institutions 
are  to  be  commended  upon  these  undertak- 
ings, and  their  experiences  should  be  studied 
and  a  workable  plan  developed  for  further 
participation  of  land-grant  colleges  in  tech- 


nical assistance  to  underdeveloped  oountrtoa. 
In  1949.  on  retunUng  from  my  first  rounds 
the-world  trip  for  FAO.  I  recommended  that 
such  activity  be  encouraged,  and  I  bave  not 
since  changed  my  mind.  Today  I  feel  more 
strongly  about  It  than  ever,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Latin  America. 

Deans  of  the  three  institutions  mentioned 
above  should  be  Invited  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
recommendations  for  further  work  with  ag- 
ricultural schools  In  Latin  America,  based 
on  the  results  of  present  experiments.  Per- 
haps no  phase  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program  holds  more  hope  for  lasting  benefits 
than  this  one  If  properly  evaluated  and  Im- 
plemented. There  are  several  agrlc\iltural 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  which  can,  within  the  scope  of 
their  regular  educational  prograoi,  work  in 
close  association  with  land-grant  colleges  In 
the  United  States.  Every  available  tool 
should  be  used  In  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  point  4,  and  the  land-grant  college  repre- 
sents a  whole  kit  of  tools.  Let  ua  use  It  to 
the  fuUest.* 

at.  MORX  ATTENTION  SHOXTU)  BZ  6IVXN  TO 
SELECTION  or  KXCBANOE  STUDENTS  AND  CON- 
TACT MAINTAINBD  WITH  THEM  AITSB  THKIB 
BETUBN  HOKE 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  projects  In 
technical  cooperation  is  that  of  bringing  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States  for  study  and 
training,  and  the  results  are  for  the  most 
part  rewarding.  However,  from  a  public  re- 
lations point  of  view,  there  are  a  few  defects 
in  the  system.  These  are  natural  faiilts 
which  can  be  Ironed  out  in  time.  One  of 
them  concerns  the  matter  of  selection  of  the 
students.  The  process  should  be  examined 
and  reorganized  with  the  objective  of  per- 
mitting more  young  people  from  humble 
homes  In  Latin  America  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program.  Too  often  the  choice  seems  to 
fall  on  the  well-to-do  or  the  friends  or  rela- 
tives of  high-placed  ofHcials  in  the  partic- 
ular country. 

Also  there  is  the  problem  of  fostering  the 
right  contacts  while  the  student  Is  in  the 
United  States.  Improved  work  on  Latin 
American  student  exchange  and  on  student 
placement  in  American  schools  Is  needed, 
both  here  and  in  the  coxintry  from  which  the 
student  comes. 

The  students,  after  returning  to  their  re- 
spective coimtries,  are  only  occasionally  in 
touch  with  each  other  or  with  the  institu- 
tion at  which  they  studied.  Effective  steps 
should  be  taken  to  keep  In  contact  with  them 
after  they  have  completed  their  study  in  the 
United  States  and  returned  home.  This 
might  be  done  through  a  central  clearing- 
house for  two-way  correspondence  between 
the  Latin  Americans  and  their  former  in- 
structors or  fellow  students,  or  with  other 
foreign  students  who  have  completed  or  are 
engaged  in  similar  study  In  the  United 
States.  Also,  a  small  Sfwnlsh  (Portuguese, 
for  Brazilian  students)  publication  shotild 
be  developed  and  circulated  for  the  express 
pinpose  of  maintaining  mutual  contact. 
Graduates  in  the  United  States  enjoy  belong- 
ing to  alumni  groups;  Latin  Americans  are 
no  different. 

In  addition,  students  returning  to  their 
home  countries  should  be  encouraged  to  call 
at  the  United  States  Embassy  and  to  visit 
with  our  IIAA  and  OFAR  people  In  the  field, 
in  order  to  learn  the  objectives  and  scope 
of  the  technical -cooperation  program  in 
their  country.  These  young  people  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  gained  some- 
thing in  addition  to  technical  knowledge. 
They  have  glimpsed  a  new  world  and  have 
been  exposed  to  new  Ideas.    The  flame  which 


*  Russell  I.  Thackery,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Qrant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  wrote  an  article.  The  Lcmd- 
Orant  Heritage,  which  was  published  In  the 
November  1951  Issue  of  the  Oklahoma  A.  ft  M. 
College  Magazine. 


has  been  lighted  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flicker  and  go  out. 

as.  MEANS  SHOULO  BB  POUND  TO  AWAKEN  AH 
INTBBB8T  ZH  MOOEBN  MASS  DIBTBIBUTIOH 
METHODS 

Latin  America  needs  to  enlarge  the  in- 
dlgenoiu  local  business  community.  This  Is 
one  ot  the  most  Important  of  its  immediate 
needs — the  community  with  a  desire  for  large 
distribution  and  modest  unit  proflts.  rather 
than  the  exorbitant  proflts  now  expected. 
The  idea  of  more  goods  for  more  people  la 
not  fully  luderstood  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  where  the  "goods  for  the  car- 
riage trade"  concept  of  the  19th  century  still 
holds.  One  of  the  prime  Ingredients  of  pros- 
perity is  an  awakened  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  for  goods  that  are  within  their 
reach  to  buy.  Many  thoughtful  leaders  have 
said  that  one  of  the  most  Important  things 
the  United  States  could  do  for  Latin  America 
would  be  to  help  sell  the  people  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  business  to  the  whole  com- 
munity and  on  the  principle  of  wide  dis- 
tribution and  small  proflu.  Henry  P.  Boyn- 
ton  once  said  that  the  greatest  development 
in  American  business  was  the  10-cent  store. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  right. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  should  offer 
advisory  services  of  the  type  discussed  at 
meetings  here  by  Dr.  Wllford  White,  and  his 
staff,  during  the  period  when  he  was  Chief 
of  the  Department's  Management  Assistance 
Division  (NPA).  We  should  stress  in- 
creased production  to  Latin  Americans,  but 
with  distribution  at  prices  that  the  people 
can  afford  to  pay.  The  one  without  the 
other  Is  economic  suicide. 

We  mxist  help  Latin  Americans  to  ■••  the 
vision  of  their  great  opportunities  in  the 
next  century.  Horace  Plunkett.  an  Irish 
agricultural  reformer  who  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  helped  to  stir  this  coun- 
try from  the  lethargy  of  Its  thinking  that 
farmers  were  forever  doomed  to  lead  drab, 
poverty-stricken  lives.  Although  he  did  not 
become  a  United  States  citizen — returning 
to  Ireland  to  become  a  statesman  of  the  flrst 
order — be  was  the  catalyst  who  helped  to 
crystallize  the  thinking  of  Americans  In  the 
direction  of  agricultural  reformation,  and  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  progress  toward  a  balanced 
rural  and  urban  economy.  Eventually  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Rooeevelt  used  Plunkett'* 
ideas  as  grist  for  the  mill  of  voluntary  effort, 
and  we  went  forward  from  there.  Present- 
day  agricultural  reformers  from  the  United 
Statce  have  the  opportunity  to  plant  the 
same  seeds  in  Latin  America  that  Horace 
Plunkett  planted  here. 

as.    SBEATBB    ATTENTION    BHOTTLD    BB    OIVBH    TO 
OEWLOKNO    TWO-WAT    COMMEBCB 

So  far.  in  administering  the  technical  co- 
operation program  In  Latin  America,  we  have 
often  neglected  the  opportunity  for  encour- 
aging the  development  of  trade  between  our 
respective  nations.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  think  that  commerce  is  the  life- 
blood  of  prosperity.  And  the  arteries  should 
run  two  ways.  If  trade  could  be  established 
between  North  America  and  Latin  America 
commensurate  with  that  exlBtlng  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  industrial 
development  of  the  last  half-century  would 
pale  into  insignificance.  We  have  been  too 
Interested  in  other  things,  however,  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  overall  problem  of 
how  to  stimulate  two-way  trade  between 
this  country  and  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics. 

Technical  and  economic  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries  should  be  oriented  to  facili- 
tate a  two-way  relationship  in  trade  and 
technical  development.  The  mutual  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries concerned  would  in  this  way  be  better 
served  In  carrying  out  the  technical  coopera- 
tion program.  Self-lntereet  Is  a  potent  force 
in  establishing  sound  and  lasting  relatlon- 
Bhlps  between  men  and  between  countries. 
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The  probability  for  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking  increases  as  results  advance  the 
self-interest  of  the  parties  concerned.  Con- 
versely, common  endeavors  fall  by  default  if 
benefits  do  not  accrue  to  all  of  the  contribu- 
tors. Therefore,  the  conduct  of  technical 
Assistance  programs  should  be  based  upon 
the  expectancy  of  mutually  beneficial  re- 
turns. 

Except  for  foreign  credits  or  grants,  the 
underdeveloped  areas  can  acquire  the  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  increase  their  pur- 
chases abroad  mostly  by  increasing  their  own 
productive  capacity  and  their  exports.  De- 
velopment of  productive  facilities  in  these 
areas  will,  therefore,  contribute  to  a  general 
expansion  of  trade  In  which  we  and  other 
nations  can  participate  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage. More  specifically.  Increased  pro- 
duction in  Latin  America  will  not  only  bene- 
fit the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  but 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  coun- 
tries with  which  they  normally  trade.  There 
are  many  products  which  thoee  countries  can 
produce  and  which  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  economy  and  well-being.  Examples  of 
such  agricultural  commodities  would  be  the 
fibers,  coffee,  medicinal  crops,  Insecticldal 
crops,  etc.  If  we  can  aid  cooperating  coun- 
tries to  produce  such  commodities  In  greater 
abundance  and  with  mcH-e  efficiency,  we  at 
one  time  furnish  them  a  market  and  make 
more  goods  available  to  the  United  States 
consumer.  This  permiU  them  to  Increase 
their  earning  abilities  and  wealth  so  that 
they  can  engage  In  greater  international 
trade. 

OFAR.  which  was  established  to  "determine 
the  competition  with  and  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  American  agriculture," 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  more  along  the 
lines  of  its  historic  work  In  developing  com- 
merce Involving  agricultural  products.  ThU 
would  not  take  much  money  but  It  woxild 
require  better  coordination  of  effort  with 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 

OFAR  Is  authorized  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing markeU  abroad  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts and  at  the  same  time  is  expected  to  ex- 
tend advice  and  counsel  to  foreign  agricul- 
ture. There  is  no  reason  why  much  more 
progreee  cannot  be  made  along  these  lines — 
it  simply  requires  some  energetic  promotion. 
This  suggestion  is  ultra  vires  to  my  assign- 
ment, but  it  is  so  vital  that  I  feel  the  need 
of  mentioning  it  In  this  report. 

14.  POUCIEB  or  UNITED  STATES  BUSINBSS  PIBMS 
IN  LATIN  AMEBICA  BHOULO  BE  EXAMINED  FBOM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OP  PUBUC  BBLATION8 

John  M.  Cabot.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs,  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Joint  Meeting  of 
the  Export  Managers  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Export  Advertising  Association,  New 
York  City,  on  March  17,  1983,  said: 

"Our  companies  are  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  public  relations  In  the  United  States. 
In  Latin  America,  where  the  swings  In  public 
emotion — and  action — are  so  vastly  wider 
and  the  hazards  to  Inveeted  capital  corre- 
spondingly greater,  the  Importance  of  favor- 
able public  opinion  is  vital."  (As  quoted  in 
Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  AprU  16.  1953.)  * 

It  would  ssem  that  too  lltUe  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  ethics  and  policies  of 
United  SUtes  firms  and  sales  represenUtives 
in  Latin  America*  Some  of  the  policies  are 
excellent,  others  are  good,  still  others  are 
qusstlonable.  While  It  Is  not  really  a  re- 
sponBlblllty  of  the  Government.  It  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  study  the  public-relations  Impllca- 


•A  copy  of  a  New  York  Times  article 
(Mar.  18.  1953)  further  quoting  the  state- 
ment. Is  Included  in  the  appendix  (not  print- 
ed here). 

•  The  National  Planning  Association  Is  cur- 
rently making  studies  of  operations  of  United 
States  business  concerns  in  Latin  America. 


tlons  of  these  policies.  This  Department  has 
been  doing  some  advisory  work  virlth  United 
States  firms  abroad,  and  this  should  be  in- 
creased and  expanded.  The  purely  techni- 
cal advice  offered  Is  good  and  Important,  but 
there  Is  a  lack  of  counsel  on  hxunan  values 
of  the  type  made  available  here  at  home  by 
the  American  Management  Association  and 
the  American  Marketing  Association.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Department  might  well  get  to- 
gether with  such  associations  to  work  out  a 
service  arrangement  for  United  States  busi- 
ness abroad.  There  should  also  be  confer- 
ences with  officials  of  exporting  and  Import- 
ing companies  with  a  view  to  developing  pol- 
icies that  will  produce  deserved  favorable 
public  relations. 

as.  PUEBTO  aico  should  be  used  as  a  BBIEriNa 

STATION  and  case  STUDT 

According  to  the  February  1953  Issue  of 
Focus  (published  by  the  American  -Geo- 
graphic Society) : 

"During  1952  nearly  400  students,  techni- 
cians, and  observers  went  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
study  the  methods,  techniques,  and  policies 
by  which  a  small  and  formerly  destitute 
community  has  been  able  to  achieve  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  time." 

This  demonstration  program  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  courtesy  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Government  and  a  combination  which 
Includes  the  extension  service,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  and  Individual  citizens. 
About  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Ernesto  Parlal. 
chief  of  the  publicity  division.  Cooperatives 
Administration  of  the  PhUlpplnes.  was  trav- 
eling in  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  educational  program.  I 
had  known  him  for  several  years  and  had 
observed  his  fine  work  In  promoting  co- 
operatives and  rural  welfare  In  the  Philip- 
pines. As  an  experiment,  I  suggested  that 
his  itinerary  be  revised  to  include  a  visit  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
and  Mr.  Parlal  paid  a  most  constructive 
visit  to  the  island.  To  say  that  he  returned 
full  of  enthusiasm  Is  to  put  it  mildly.  He 
discussed  with  me  at  some  length  the  splen- 
did Job  that  the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  doing 
in  self -development,  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  tod  subsequently  he  empha- 
sized this  in.  a  radio  talk. 

We  can  be  ^roud  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is, 
by  act  of  Congress  and  the  consent  of  Its 
own  electorate,  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America.  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  loyal,  Industrious  Americans  and  are 
willingly  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  The  island  is  making  great 
progress  in  industrialization  on  the  local 
community  level  and  has  developed  over 
160  new  Industries  within  the  past  few 
years.  (The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  done  a  magnificent  public-rela- 
tions Job  in  giving  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  Puerto  Rico  In  connection  with 
this  development.)  To  quote  Ifocus  again: 
"By  farslghted  planning  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  fields,  the  Government 
Is  gradually  lifting  PUerto  Rico  out  of  the 
old  vicious  circle  of  overpopulation  and  pov- 
erty, and  creating  a  solid  economic  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  stable  democratic  way 
of  life — ^worthy  of  the  other  American  com- 
monwealths— can  be  erected." 

Puerto  Rico  offers  great  poeslblllties  as  a 
potential  "briefing  center"  for  our  field  per- 
sonnel bound  for  assignments  in  Latin 
America,  and  provides  a  case  study  In  the 
workings  of  democracy  for  students  from  all 
of  the  Americas — Nwth.  Central,  and 
South — as  well  as  from  abroad.  We  should 
make  use  of  it  in  these  connections.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  uses  its 
branches  In  Puerto  Rico  as  a  training  ground 
for  young  men  who  later  will  be  assigned  to 
posts  in  Latin  American  countries.  As  a 
result  of  this  training  It  finds  these  men 
better  equipped  to  become  guests  In  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries.   Each  person  as- 


signed to  a  poet  with  the  technical -coopera- 
tion program  In  Latin  America  should  spend 
at  least  30  days  In  Puerto  Rico  before  pro- 
ceeding to  his  assignment.  Moreover,  ex- 
change students  and  others  from  Latin 
America  should  be  urge'*,  to  stop  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  prelude  to  visiting  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  of  great  value,  and 
the  expense  of  such  a  program  would  be 
negligible.  Means  should  be  provided  for  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  to  employ  two  additional  per- 
sons for  their  demonstration  program,  one 
Portuguese-speaking  and  the  other  French- 
speaking,  in  order  to  accommodate  persons 
from  Brazil  and  Haiti,  respectively. 

Parenthetically,  the  same  type  of  opera- 
tion should  be  encouraged  in  Hawaii  for 
people  vcomlng  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Far  East.  These  two  island  outposts — Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii — are  ready-made  "public 
relations  briefing  stations"  and  their  possi- 
bilities should  no  longer  be  neglected.  Full 
use  of  their  potentialities  would  probably 
prevent  many  mincx*  mistakes  and  some 
major  ones.  I  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dlsc\iss  this  whole  matter  further. 

as.  BENZPICIAL  ECSULTB  OP  INTERNATIOAL  CON- 
PERENCES  ON  RUBAL  PROBLEMS  SHOULD  BB 
bTUUm)  WITH  VIEW  TO  HOLDING  OTBEBS 

Two  great  international  conferences  have 
been  held  at  land -grant  colleges  In  the 
United  States  In  the  past  2  years.  One  was 
the  Conference  on  World  Land  Tenure  Prob- 
lems held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  late 
In  1951  (sponsored  by  the  university,  the  Mu- 
tual Secvirlty  Agency.  TCA,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture),  and  the 
other  was  the  International  Conference  on 
Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Credit  held  at 
the  University  of  California  In  the  summer  of 
1952  (sponsored  by  the  university  and  the 
same  agencies).  Selected  delegates  from 
many  nations  of  the  world  attended  these 
meetings,  and  public  relatlonswlse,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects,  they  were  highly  success- 
ful. One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  is 
that  subsequently  they  serve  as  the  inspira- 
tion for  organizing  regional  and  local  meet- 
ings. This  is  particularly  valuable  with  re- 
spect to  Latin  America.  It  was  stimulating 
to  meet  men  In  Central  and  South  America 
who  had  attended  the  conference  In  Califor- 
nia last  summer  and  were  beginning  to  put 
Into  operation  some  of  the  things  they  had 
learned  there. 

More  conferences  of  this  kind  should  be 
held,  and  I  suggest  that  one  on  extension 
would  have  special  value.  Increased  partici- 
pation of  FAO  should  be  sought  in  organiz- 
ing such  meetmgs. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  visited  about  40  nations  in  the  past 
5  years,  studying  public  relations  techniques 
and  results,  and  while  some  of  my  general 
conclusions  In  this  report  are  applicable  to 
areas  other  than  Latin  America,  they  should 
not  be  acted  upon  without  extensive  check- 
ing. Factors  affecting  human  relations  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  good  public  relations  practices 
varies  accordingly.  These  factors  Include 
such  things  as  ethnic  origins,  religion,  lan- 
guage, levels  of  literacy,  social  and  economic 
development,  and  many  other  elements. 

There  Is  one  reaction  that  Is  quite  com-- 
mon  to  people  everywhere,  regardless  of 
country  or  background:  they  do  not  Uks  to 
take  direction  from  foreigners.  This  was 
put  Into  words  for  me  by  a  Latin  American 
who  was  educated  In  this  country  and  can 
be  classed  as  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
Speaking  for  the  people  of  his  own  coxintry, 
he  said: 

"We  are  a  sovereign  people,  and  while  we 
appreciate  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  we  do  not  want  yofi  to  do 
our  thinking  for  us.  To  the  extent  that  you 
direct  us  and  make  decisions  for  us  we  be- 
come economic  pawns,  and  from  this  rela- 
tionship neither  lasting  benefit  nor  endtir- 
Ing  friendship  results.** 
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During  the  next  century  Nmtli  and  South 
America  will  develop  hemispheric  friendship 
and  prosperity  in  direct  {voportion  to  the 
success  that  is  achieved  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  human  relations  existing  between 
the  two  continents  and  among  the  various 
countries.  We  are  neighbors  through  geo- 
graphical placement,  and  Ooo  has  bestowed 
on  the  hemisphere  tremendous  natural  and 
hximan  resources.  It  U  up  to  all  of  us  to 
work  together  cooperatively  to  utlliae  these 
resources  and  make  the  Americas — North, 
Central,  and  South — a  pattern  for  world 
peace  and  friendship  and  prosperity.  The 
technical -cooperative  program,  operating  at 
the  grass-roots  village  level,  may  well  be  a 
key  factor  in  establlsitilng  this  pattern. 


POW  Propacanda  Vktim  in  PAL  Files 
ZSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  received  the  following  news  item 
which  appeared  in  the  Mlddletown 
(Ohio)  Svinday  News- Journal,  a  paper 
which  is  widely  read  in  my  district.  This 
news  clipping  was  sent  to  me  by  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Roger  Sherwood,  founder  of 
the  Protect  America  League  in  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  and  who  has  done  much  to 
help  inform  the  people  of  Mlddletown  on 
communism  and  the  fight  against  it. 
This  is  very  apropos  at  this  time  because 
of  the  recent  POW  exchange: 
flumiuas    Pdshkd   Pbacs   Pstitioks   Hxrs — 

POW    PSCH>AOAIfDA    yicmc    IN    PAL    FILES 

(By  Paul  Day) 

Bad  there  been  lights  and  bells  amid  volu- 
minous filing  cabinets  in  a  basement  at  1021 
14th  Avenue  last  week  they  would  have 
flashed  and  rung  merrily. 

Bells  rang  Instead  In  the  prodlgioiis  mem- 
ory of  Roger  Sherwood,  founder  of  the  Pro- 
tect America  League  here. 

He  recently  spotted  a  news  picture  of 
American  POW's  awaiting  repatriation  in 
North  Korea.  One  of  them  was  Cpl.  Paul 
Schnur,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Sherwood  had  alreudy  finished  digging  In 
his  files  when  news  stories  Saturday  indi- 
cated that  the  same  soldier  was  1  of  63  Amer- 
ican prisoners  believed  to  be  "victims  of 
Communist  propaganda"  while  being  held  in 
Red  prison  camps. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  here  goes  back 
to  last  August  when  "peace  petitions'*  were 
circulated  in  Mlddletown  among  parents  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  petitions  posing  a 
problem  to  anxious  parents  of  POW's,  called 
on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to 
work  for  a  quick  peace  in  Korea  so  that  pris- 
oners could  be  returned. 

Sherwood  went  to  work,  learned  that  the 
petitions  had  been  originated  by  Paul 
Schnur,  Jr..  a  prisoner,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Ida  Schnur. 

Mrs.  Schnur,  he  discovered,  was  manager 
of  a  22-story  apartment  owned  or  controlled 
by  Vincent  Halllnan,  Progressive  Party  presi- 
dential candidate  —  currently  serving  a 
0-month  Federal  prison  sentence  for  con- 
tempt in  the  Harry  Bridges  case.  Her  hus- 
band managed  five  more  apartment  houses 
controlled  by  Halllnan. 

Sherwood  also  learned  that  Paul  F.  Schnur, 
Sr.,  father  of  the  prisoner,  was  identified  as 
a  Communist  Party  member  In  sworn  teatl« 


mony  befwe  the  California  Joint  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  In  1047.  He  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  San  Franeleoo 
CIO  Council  when  it  was  controlled  by  Com- 
munists and  In  1944  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Tom  Mooney  Labor  School,  termed  the  top 
"Communist  echoed"  on  the  west  coast. 

The  prisoner's  mother  went  to  New  York  to 
preeent  her  peace  petitions  to  the  U.  N.  last 
May,  Showood  says.  "While  she  was  In 
New  York,  she  really  got  around.  Instead  of 
going  to  Washington  to  see  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives, she  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  peace  festival  held  at  St.  Nicholas  Arena. 
It  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Peace 
Cmsade,  an  organization  cited  as  subversive 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee." 

Mrs.  Schnxir  also  was  author  of  an  article, 
Z  Want  My  Boy  Back,  In  the  July  1962  issue 
of  New  World  Review.  That  magazine,  Sher- 
wood points  out,  has  been  cited  in  Washing- 
ton as  being  among  the  more  Important 
C<»xmunlst-front  organizations.  Mrs.  Paul 
Robeson  is  its  editorial  consxiltant  on  Negro 
and  colonial  questions. 

With  all  the  present  discussion  about  the 
Conununlsts  actually  returning  men  in  good 
health  while  holding  terribly  sick  men,  Sher- 
wood says,  the  release  of  Corporal  Schnur, 
apparently  In  good  health,  is  of  considerable 
Interest. 

An  Akron  POW,  LoweU  D.  Skinner,  was 
alongside  Schnur  In  the  picture  passed  by 
the  Communists.  A  few  days  later,  his 
mother  dlscloeed  In  an  Associated  Press  story 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  him  ask- 
ing her  to  send  money  to  the  Dally  Worker, 
Communist  newspaper. 

She  said  she  was  sure  the  contents  of  the 
letter  had  been  dictated  because  my  son 
never  used  big  words  like  that. 

One  phrase  in  the  letter  said  "when  peace 
Is  realized";  another  declared,  "surely 
enough  people  have  been  uselessly  racrlflced 
in  this  senseless  waste  of  life  and  property." 

Such  dictation,  Sherwood  says,  might  well 
have  been  provided  by  a  fellow  POW,  either 
converted  by  his  captors  or  already  a  Con>- 
munlst  or  fellow  traveler  when  captiired. 

The  Akron  soldier  was  not  among  prisoner! 
released  in  the  exchange. 

Facts  can't  point  the  finger  directly  at 
young  Schnur  as  a  party  member  before  he 
Joined  the  Army  and  before  he  was  captured. 
"He  undoubtedly  had  been  strongly  infiu- 
enced  by  his  father's  background,  however, 
and  was  ideal  material  for  Chinese  and  Ko- 
rean Conununlsts  to  work  on  as  a  propa- 
ganda medium,"  beUeves  Sherwood. 

A  case  in  point,  he  says,  is  the  letter  young 
Schnur  wrote  his  parents  late  in  1951. 

The  letter  spoke  well  of  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  Conununlsts.  Schniir  said  he  and 
his  fellow  prisoners  were  going  to  have  "a 
fine  Christmas  holiday — a  4-day  celebra- 
tion." He  said  the  Chinese  volunteers  were 
giving  them,  presents  and  apples,  nuts  and 
candy,  fried  chicken,  etc  "I  know  there  will 
be  many  people  in  the  States  who  will  not 
be  eating  as  well  as  we." 

The  mother  made  twrt  that  it  received 
wide  circulation. 

Schnur  and  others  returned  in  the  POW 
exchange  who  have  been  described  as  "vic- 
tims of  Communist  propaganda"  are  expect- 
ed to  be  sent  to  Valley  Forge  Army  Hospital 
in  Pennsylvania  for  psychiatric  treatment. 

What  authorities  are  guarding  against  now 
Is  a  new  front  of  ex-POW's,  with  chapters 
all  over  the  country,  whose  members  would 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  honors 
of  war  and  so-called  virtues  of  Chinese  and 
Korean  Communists. 

They  are  concerned  with  the  effect  of  such 
propaganda  on  parents  and  high -school  and 
college  students  of  draft  age  about  to  enter 
the  military  service. 

Reeducation  of  some  of  the  POW's  will  be 
one  guard.  Careful  screening  of  men  sent 
to  Korea  In  the  future  will  be  another. 


Wins  Top  Awv4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rLOaxDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVKS 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1953 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  ISr. 
Speaker,  in  the  northern  part  of  my  con« 
gressional  district.  In  the  town  of  Sebas- 
tian, Fla..  there  is  published  the  Indian 
River  News,  a  weeUy  newspaper.  Dale 
Wimbrow  is  the  editor,  the  publisher, 
and  owner  of  this  paper. 

The  National  Editorial  Association — 
John  T.  Herrick — special  editorial  award 
was  made  to  Dale  Wimbrow,  he  having 
won  first  place  in  the  contest  on  the 
subject  of  the  furtherance  of  democratle 
processes,  the  encouragement  of  good 
government,  and  the  delineation  of  our 
own  Republican  form;  namely,  Amer- 
icanism. 

I  am  glad  to  congratulate  Dale  Wim- 
brow on  the  honor  that  has  come  to  him 
in  winning  and  receiving  this  outstand- 
ing award. 

I  am  Including  herewith  the  following 
from  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  NEA. 
We  quote  the  following  paragraph: 

Dale  wimbrow.  of  the  Indian  River  News, 
for  his  coverage  of  the  subject,  expression  of 
thoughts,  style  of  writing  which  Is  not  only 
persuasive  but  convincing,  down  to  earth 
and  representative  of  the  "man  on  the 
street."  The  Judges  have  selected  this  news- 
paper for  first  place.  Dale  Wimbrow  accook- 
plishea  what  many  writers  deelre  to  attain, 
rich  content,  simply  and  concisely  stated  in 
easUy  understandable  statements.  He  writes 
on  a  variety  of  subjects — but  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  basic  freedoms  upon 
which  this  Republic  was  founded.  He  strikes 
hard  at  the  local  level  as  weU  as  on  natlooal 
and  International  themes. 


laiuB  Clauu  te  Um  Tidda^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAROaU 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  course  of  House  consideration  of  the 
tidelands  bill,  earlier  in  this  session.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  an 
amendment  reserving  a  one-tenth  min- 
eral Interest  in  the  wealth  of  the  tide- 
lands,  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dian education  and  rehabilitation  fund. 
This  reservation  was  strongly  urged  on 
the  House,  in  recognition  of  the  historic 
and  uncompensated  claims  of  American 
Indians  to  the  tidelands. 

The  failure  to  renew  the  offer  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time  is  by  no  means 
an  abandonment  of  this  just  cause,  or  of 
legislation  to  support  it. 

The  House  has  already  decided  by  » 
conclusive  vote  against  such  a  reserva- 
tion on  lands  being  deeded  to  the  States 
by  this  legislation  before  us.  but  disposi- 
tion of  the  rich  Federal  revenues  in  pros- 
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pect  from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. Acordlng  to  reliable  information, 
this  amounts  to  a  much  greater  store 
of  wealth  than  that  located  on  the  States' 
lands. 

I  am  informed  that  an  amendment  to 
dispose  of  this  prospective  Federal  reve- 
nue would  not  be  in  order  in  considera- 
tion of  this  particular  section  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  I  am  preparing  a  bill  to 
dedicate  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
Federal  revenue  to  the  great  cause  of 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  our 
American  Indians.  This  legislation  will 
be  introduced  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  possible  to 
hold  hearings  on  it  during  this  session. 

The  careful  and  open-minded  consid- 
eration oX  the  genuine  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal, in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  jus- 
tice to  the  first  Americans,  is  earnestly 
solicited. 


WashinftoB  RcflectioBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Recobo.  a  column  by  Rev.  Matthew 
Gates,  minister,  Methodist  Church, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  column  is  vivid  in  description  of 
our  Capital  City  with  reference  partic- 
ularly to  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
great  buildings  and  monuments. 

There  is  much  food  for  contemplative 
thought  in  Reverend  Gates'  Washlng- 
tion  Reflections,  and  I  offer  them  for 
your  spiritual  appetites: 

Washinoton  RxruBcnoNS 
By  Rev.  Matthew  Gates 

The  overwhelming  impression  of  Washing- 
ton is  that  it  Is  a  city  of  stones — memorial 
stones — stones  arranged  In  man's  most 
creative  and  beautiful  fashion.  One  can- 
not help  but  ask  of  some  of  them:  "What 
mean  these  stones?" 

As  I  leave  the  hotel  I  see  the  Capitol  dome 
standing  apart  from  all  else  around.  As  I 
enter  that  great  rotunda  I  feel  the  gaxe  of 
the  hosts  who.  in  stone,  stand  watching  the 
passing  throngs — great  lawmakers,  reform- 
ers, statesmen— looking  down  as  though 
wondering  If  this  generation  were  worthy 
to  take  up  the  mantle  they  had  fiung,  worthy 
to  carry  on  the  great  traditions.  The  voices 
of  these  men  In  their  own  Immortal  words 
seem  to  ring  In  your  ears.  "What  mean 
these  stones?"  They  are  a  strong  reminder 
to  me  of  my  heritage  and  of  the  long,  slow, 
patient  toU  that  went  Into  the  making  of 
our  democracy. 

With  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  I  walk 
down  the  great  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  see 
before  me  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  there 
come  to  my  mind  those  great  words:  "Te 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  How  much  truth,  how 
much  knowledge  Is  stored  there.  The  ac- 
cumxilated  thoughts  of  the  ages,  the  blind 
groping  of  man  for  light,  man's  highest 
dreams  and  hopes  and  aspirations — they  are 
all  there  and  seem  to  say  to  me:  "My  son. 
get  wisdom,  and  with  aU  thy  getting,  get 
understanding." 


Humbled  In  the  {H-esence  of  vast  knowl- 
edge, I  leave  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
make  my  way  down  the  street  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building  with  all  Its  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  There  is  more  to  life 
than  knowledge.  "What  mean  these 
stones?"  "Equal  justice  under  law."  What 
battles  have  been  fought  here?  What  vic- 
tories have  been  won?  There  come  to  mind 
the  great  dissenters — Justice  Holmes  and 
Justice  Brandels.  Around  me  are  a  group  of 
youths — the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  WUl  they 
be  the  dissenters  of  tomorrow?  When  shall 
justice  come  to  our  Nation,  so  there  shall  no 
longer  be  discrimination  between  white  and 
black.  Jew  and  gentile.  But  even  as  I  stand 
in  awe  before  the  sheer  magnificence  of  these 
stones,  I  thank  Ood  for  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  and  for  these  great  lawmakers 
who  stand  without  fear  or  favor,  meting  out 
Jiistlce  under  law. 

I  walk  up  Constitution  Avenue.  Here  Is 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  with  Its  coUec- 
tlon  of  paintings  so  outstanding  that  thou- 
sands come  to  see  it — "What  mean  these 
stones?" — That  beauty  may  live  and  abide 
here  and  find  shelter  from  the  rain  and  de- 
cay.   And  thus  may  It  ever  be.  O  God. 

Then  to  the  Government  buildings,  the 
homes  of  the  great  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. How  many  thousands  dally  pass 
through  these  doors.  Are  they  only  walls 
surrounding  people,  desks,  and  filing  cabi- 
nets? "^What  mean  these  stones?"  Are  these 
not  the  places  where  decisions  of  life  and 
death  are  made;  places  where  we  must  har- 
ness oiir  power  and  direct  our  Nation's  ac- 
tivities if  our  Nation  Is  to  continue  and 
thrive  so  that  "Government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people"  shaU  not 
perish? 

Now  I  am  before  my  favorite  of  all  memo- 
rials. Slowly  climbing  the  steps  above  the 
refiectlng  pool,  I  pause  to  look  back  upon 
that  towering  mass  of  stone  that  reaches  520 
feet  into  the  sky.  a  memorial  to  the  Father 
of  oiu-  Country.  Then  I  turn  to  stand  be- 
fore the  kindly,  lifelike  figure  of  that  great- 
est of  all  Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln.  On 
the  wau  Is  inscribed  the  second  inaugural 
address.  A  nation  was  at  war  with  Itself, 
brother  fighting  against  brother,  father 
against  son,  neighbor  against  neighbor;  and 
yet,  this  man,  with  his  great  faith  and 
great  understanding,  was  able  to  say,  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  toward 
all." 

It  is  dusk.  I  stand  looking  across  the 
Potomac  into  Arlington.  There  Is  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  One  can  almost 
hear  the  steps  of  the  sentinel  as  he  paces 
back  and  forth,  keeping  watch  over  the  dead. 
The  white  shafts  of  these  other  soldier  dead 
as  they  He  "row  on  row"  are  dimly  visible. 
Sxirely  we  must  catch  the  torch  and  "Hold  It 
high,"  that  this  Nation  under  God,  "with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

Here  beside  the  reflecting  pool,  with  the 
Washington  Monument  on  our  left,  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  o\ir  right,  we  paused  for 
worship.  Here  Is  born  courage,  faith,  and 
understanding.  This  Is  the  soil  that  nour- 
Uhes  the  great  ideals  upon  which  ovir  Na- 
tion is  founded.  Ours  Is  a  Nation  under  God. 
Sitting  in  the  peace  and  quietness  of  this 
vesper  hour,  I  reflected  on  the  grandeur  of 
Washington,  symbolic  of  all  that  is  best  in 
man,  and  also  of  the  shadows  of  Washing- 
ton, the  squalor  of  the  congested  parts  of  the 
city,  which  I  also  saw,  and  which  is  symboUc 
of  all  that  is  evil  In  man. 

A  voice  seemed  to  speak  to  me  of  dreams 
not  yet  fxilflUed  but  possible  of  fulfillment, 
when  Justice  shall  come  down  as  a  mighty 
stream,  and  wash  away  these  shadows  that 
blight  our  national  life;  when  here  in  Amer- 
ica shall  rise  a  nation,  the  product  of  a  real 
democracy  beautlfxU  in  all  Its  cities  because 
iU  people  shall  have  learned  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 


Colermdo  Rircr  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  C(HX>BADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  which  was  written  recently 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay. I  wish  to  have  this  letter  placed 
in  the  Rkcohd  so  that  attention  might  be 
called  to  not  only  the  content  of  this 
letter  and  its  author  but  also  to  the  pro- 
posal to  which  it  refers. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Frank  C. 
Merriell,  the  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Conservation  District.  Mr. 
Merriell  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fore- 
most water  engineers  of  the  country  and 
has  no  peer  in  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  mighty  Colorado  River.  He 
has  lived  Intimately  with  this  river  for 
more  years  than  bear  mention  and  out 
of  this  period  of  public  service  of  the 
highest  caliber,  has  grown  his  knowledge 
and  his  place  among  those  who  also  serve 
in  this  field. 

This  is  why  I  attach  importance  to  his 
letter  to  Secretary  McKay.  In  it  he 
sketches  in  the  forces  of  the  past  which 
affect  the  problems  and  the  proposals  of 
today.  He  speaks  on  this  subject  out  of 
his  observation  of  those  currents  at  the 
time  they  happened.  With  the  thought 
in  mind,  then,  that  this  background  and 
this  personal  information  might  be  as 
usefiil  and  informative  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  any  other  single  document 
bearing  on  the  proposed  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating 
projects  bill,  I  include  It  below  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  those  who  seek  informa- 
tion on  this  important  developmental 
pro];>osal: 

THX  Colorado  RivBt  Water 

Conservation  District, 
Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  May  10.  1953. 
Hon.  DoncLAS  McKat. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Because  of  the  recent 
meeting  between  yourself,  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  and  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  Upper  Basin 
States,  and  the  subsequent  Introduction  of 
bills,  in  the  Houses  of  the  Congress,  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  participating  projects,  the  whole 
subject  of  Colorado  River  has,  whether 
apropos  or  not,  assumed  an  Importance  which 
Justifies  an  effort  to  state  the  Issues  honestly, 
.  and  as  clearly  as  may  be  done.  The  writer 
who  has.  since  the  days  when  the  Compact 
Commission  drafted  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact of  1922,  been  a  party  to  Just  about  every 
step  in  what  has  taken  place  on  the  river, 
feels  that  his  attitude  is  not  more  partisan 
than  is  to  be  expected  of  a  resident  for  60 
years  within  the  Upp>er  Basin,  and  Is  reason- 
ably sure  of  his  ability  to  explain  and  per- 
haps clarify  many  things  about  the  Colorado 
River  compacts  of  1922  and  1948  and  their 
relation  to  the  storage  project,  which,  in 
many  minds  are  obscured  by  misapprehen- 
sion and  misunderstanding. 

For  a  proper  background  to  understanding 
of  the  storage  project  It  is  vital  to  start  with 
a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  1922  Colo- 
rado  River   compact.     While   it   woiUd   be 
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most  desiraMe  to  a  tbcrooglx  imdentandingt 
of  the  problems  of  Colorado  River  to  trace 
the  progren  from  the  inception  of  the  Idea 
of  a  compact,  down  to  the  present,  that  would 
be  far  too  long  for  this  letter.  In  fact.  In  an 
effort  to  shorten  the  letter,  the  most  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  1922  compact  are 
quoted  in  a  separate  document  that  accom- 
panies the  letter.  Reference  to  that  docu- 
ment will  frequently  be  made  to  clarify  the 
explanation  that  follows. 

TlM  original  Compact  Commission  got  to 
work  very  qulcUy  on  what  was  felt  to  be 
the  most  Important  of  its  duties — determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it 
had  to  deal.  It  was  known  in  a  genota  way 
that  almo»^  all  the  water  of  the  river  orig- 
inated In  the  upper  basin;  that  is.  in  the 
area  above  the  common  boundary  of  Utah 
and  Ariaona.  It  has  since  been  found  that 
92  percent  of  the  total  flow  of  the  river 
originates  in  and  above  the  mouth  of  San 
Juan  River,  only  a  few  miles  above  that  State 
boundary.  The  Commission  early  denom- 
inated the  area  above  that  State  boundary 
the  upper  basin  and  the  area  below  It  as 
the  lower  basin.  It  finally  determined  that 
the  point  on  the  river,  separating  the  2 
basins  should  be  Lee  Ferry,  about  16  miles 
south  of  the  interstate  boundary  and  1  mile 
downstream  f^om  the  mouth  of  Parla  River. 
There  was  very  little  record  of  flow  on 
Colorado  River  at  that  time  and  none  what- 
ever at  or  near  Lee  Perry,  in  spite  of  its  choice 
as  the  dividing  point. 

Work  by  engineers  and  hydrologlsts,  ad- 
visers to  the  commission,  produced  an  esti- 
mate that  the  probable  flow  at  Lee  Ferry 
had  been,  in  the  immediate  past,  on  the  or- 
der of  20  million  acre-feet  yearly.  This,  it 
has  since  been  found,  was  an  overestimate  of 
nearly^  percent,  although  at  the  time  it 
would  not  have  seemed  so  mxich  too  high 
for  a  ppriod  of  high  flows  had  persisted 
for  man^years  and  wo\ild  imtil  1931.  When 
the  record  is  brought  down  to  1945,  however, 
It  is  determined  that  the  wholly  xinused,  or 
virgin  flow,  at  Lee  Ferry,  which  has  been 
carefully  observed  or  calculated  is  only 
15.638.500  acre-feet  for  the  years  since  1914. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  cm  variotis 
compact  provisions  (art.  m  (c)  (d).  (f).  (g); 
art  IV  (b) ;  art.  VIH)  is  that  no  such  possi- 
ble appropriation  of  surplus,  either  by  users 
within  the  United  States,  nor  for  the  Mexi- 
can Treaty  can  ever  be  made  from  the  river. 
as  was  imjiglned  by  the  compact  negotiators 
and  Is  stUl  thought  to  be  possible  in  some 
lower  basin  States. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  theirs  was 
a  close  approximation  to  the  total  virgin  flow 
of  the  river  at  Lee  Ferry,  and  thus  of  most 
of  the  water,  the  next  thing  the  compact 
commissioners  undertook  was  to  determine 
over  what  vmits  of  territory  they  should  at- 
tempt to  apportion  the  total  water  resource. 
Their  predilection,  naturally,  was  to  appor- 
tion the  water  equitably  by  States  to  each 
Of  the  seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  They,  except  for  the  Federal  com- 
missioner. Herbert  Hoover,  represented  these 
States;  they  conceived  that  their  duty  was 
to  take  back  to  their  States  a  definite  flgure 
within  which  each  State  could  thereafter 
order  its  use  of  water  from  Colorado  River, 
and  develop  its  water  and  dependent  re- 
sources. The  effort  to  bring  about  State 
apportionment  had  not  been  pursued  very 
far  before  It  became  only  too  evident  that 
In  a  few  places,  at  least,  there  were  differ- 
ences between  States  which  made  the  pros^ 
pect  of  State  allocations  extremely  unlikely 
within  the  time  which  the  Conunission  could 
afford  to  give  to  its  whole  task. 

The  principal  difficulty  was  between  Ari- 
zona and  California,  both  of  which,  basing 
thflr  claims  on  data  not  too  well  authenti- 
cated by  facts,  felt  that  the  uses  each  could 
make  of  the  river  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  total  of  water  apportioned  to  the 
whole  lower  basin.     This  difficulty  persists 


to  this  day  and  a  peaceful  solxrtlon  of  it 
seems  no  nearer  than  it  did  in  1922. 

In  the  search  for  another  unit  of  area  as 
a  basis  of  app>ortlonment  of  the  water  the 
commissioners  were  reminded  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  areas,  above  and  below 
Lee  Ferry,  into  which  they  had  divided  the 
river  on  the  question  trf  supply.  In  the 
upper  basin,  a  pioneer  area,  in  which  the 
agriculture  was  distinctly  that  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  but  extended  in  the  high  moun- 
tains into  subarctic  levels,  use  of  water 'for 
irrigation  was  highly  seasonal  and,  moreover, 
did  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  natural 
distribution  of  streamflow.  This  would  be- 
come increasingly  true  as  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing chaTiged  to  the  production  of  crops  with 
longer  growing  seasons,  but  of  higher  market 
value;  although  In  the  subarctic  regions  the 
raising  of  grass  hay  and  grass  pastures  would 
always  be  the  most  profitable  use  of  land 
and  water  in  irrigation. 

It  was  not  at  that  time  realised  that  In 
addition  to  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation, 
much  of  the  upper  basin  had  sizable  re- 
sources in  coal,  oil  and  gas,  oil  shale,  and 
phosphates,  all  of  which  would  need  mart 
or  less  water  for  their  exploitation. 

In  the  lower  basin,  the  climate,  over  much 
of  its  area,  is  subtropical  and  there  irriga- 
tion is  a  year-round  practice,  which  ob- 
viotisly  requires  large  storage  to  serve  it. 
While  in  some  parts  of  the  lower  basin  there 
are  very  large  mineral  deposits  of  low-grade 
ores,  in  general  it  is  rather  barren  of  such 
things.  As  has  proved  to  be  the  case  the 
subtropical  climate  has  attracted  a  very 
large  increase  In  population  necessitating 
increased  manufacture  and  commerce  mak- 
ing the  supplying  of  large  cities  with  water 
one  of  the  large  uses  la  the  lower  basin. 

It  was  obvioiia,  therefore,  that  the  two 
regions  were  quite  different  in  character  and 
this  was  emphasized  by  the  unique  mor- 
phology of  the  country  separating  them. 
Colorado  River  from  well  above  Lee  Ferry 
flows  in  deep  canyons  and  so  continues  for 
nearly  a  thousand  mUes  until  it  flnally 
emerges  within  the  lower  basin.  With  the 
realization  of  these  distinctions  the  Com- 
mission turned  its  attention  to  apportioning 
the  water  between  the  upper  and  lower 
basins,  the  arrangement  on  which  the  com- 
pact of  1932  was  flnally  based. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  attempt  to 
write  a  compact  at  all  was  a  very  revo- 
lutionary experiment.  AU  the  States,  ex- 
cept California,  were  firm  exponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  appropriation,  the  basis  of  which 
is  that  the  first  In  time  of  use  has  the 
better  right;  the  idea  of  the  compact  was 
that  whUe  there  might  be  radical  differ- 
ences in  the  speed  with  which  some  States 
put  their  water  to  use,  as  compared  with 
others,  by  means  of  a  compact  water  was 
reserved  to  each  State,  or  other  area,  in 
perpetuity,  so  that  the  ultimate  development 
of  any  State  would  not  be  threatened  by 
a  race  for  wato-  nor  for  priority  of  use  with 
the  other  States,  although  this  condition 
still  obtains  to  some  extent  within  the  Indi- 
vidual States. 

The  compact,  therefore,  starts  out  by  ap- 
portioning. In  perpetuity,  to  the  upper  basin 
and  to  the  lower  basin  (art.  Ill  (a) )  7,500  000 
acre-feet  of  annual  beneficial  consumptive 
use,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  sufBcient  safe- 
guard to  the  upper  basin,  where  it  seemed 
progress  would  be  slower  than  In  the  lower 
basin,  although,  so  far.  this  has  not  been 
especially  true.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
provided  that  within  the  Individual  Stetes 
the  law  of  appropriation  and  priority  woxild 
still  obtain  (art.  IV  (c)).  Because  of  the 
Commission's  estimate  of  a  gross  fiow  of  20  - 
000,000  acre-feet  at  Lee  Ferry,  which  appar- 
ently created  a  surplus  of  6,000,000  acre- 
feet,  that  was  to  be  disposed  of  as  provided 
in  article  m  (f)  and  (g).  it  la  now  known 
that  there  is  no  such  surplus  and  it  fur- 
ther appears  that  neither  basin  wUl  hav* 


reached,  by  1963,  the  condition  precedent  In 
article  III  (f),  which  would  permit  the  ap- 
pcHTtioning  of  a  surplus  If  there  were  any. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  qieak  of  the 
personalities  of  several  of  the  State  com- 
missioners, for  the  explanation  of  further 
developments.  The  original  idea  of  a  com- 
pact was  the  brain  child  of  Commissioner 
Delph  X.  Carpenter,  of  Colorado,  and  there 
is  much  evidence  that  his  long  study  of 
the  subject  and  his  experience  as  a  water 
lawyer,  made  him  the  dominant  flgure  of 
the  Cconmlsslon.  Instances  of  this  win  be 
cited  as  they  appear  In  the  explanation. 

When,  at  the  Instance  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
a  firm  allocation  of  water  had  been  made 
to  the  upper  and  lower  basins,  which  was 
about  75  percent  of  the  total  water  believed 
to  be  in  the  river,  and  certainly  more  than 
either  baain  was  then  using.  Commissioner 
W.  S.  Norviel,  of  Arizona,  began  to  assert 
himself. 

Mr.  Norviel  early  conceived  the  Idea  that 
by  some  means — he  did  not  specify  how — the 
people  of  the  upper  basin  would  willfully 
prevent  water  from  fiowlng  down  the  river 
in  its  natural  course  and  thus  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  people  of  the  lower  basin.  Prob- 
ably what  he  was  after  was  a  guaranty,  which 
he  did  secure,  of  fiow  by  the  upper  basin,  al- 
though he  was  very  careful  not  to  so  specify 
at  any  time.  Mr.  Carpenter  pointed  out  that 
the  upper  basin,  a  pioneer  community, 
could  not  raise  the  money  for  such  immense 
storage  as  this  would-  entail  especially  as 
there  was  then  no  market  for  the  hydroelec- 
tric energy  that  would  be  a  byproduct  of 
such  storage.  ThU  did  not  deter  Mr.  NorvM 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  for 
many  sessions  over  many  months  are  almost 
solely  the  debates  between  the  two  men  over 
the  question  whether,  and  how,  the  upper 
basin  should  guarantee  the  apportioned  fiow 
to  the  lower  basin.  Even  the  reciprocal  pro- 
vision of  article  m  (e)  that  neither  could 
ask  for  water  It  could  not  beneficially  use  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Norviel.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion, Mr.  Carpenter  proposed  a  solution  that 
consUted  of  three  piuts  (art.  II  (h);  art.  m 
(d);  art.  IV  (b);  art.  VUI). 

Mr.  Carpenter's  soluUon  consists  in  ex- 
cluding power  water  from  the  recognized  do- 
mestic uses,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  con- 
srmaptlve  and  so  no  right  of  prlCHity  of  use 
should  ever  attach  to  it  (art.  n  (h)).  In 
article  UI  (d)  he  took  what  to  him  seemed 
a  reasonable  gamble,  that  within  any  suc- 
cessive series  of  10  consecutive  years  the 
average  would  be  large  enough  so  that  the 
allocation  of  7.500,000  acre-feet  annually,  tf 
expressed  as  an  aggregate  of  75  million  acre- 
feet  would  In  every  10-year  period  probably 
be  safely  delivered. 

In  arUcle  IV  (b) .  Mr.  Carpenter  made  more 
specific  the  provision  that  power  water 
could  not  acquire  any  rights  of  use.  while 
in  article  VIII  he  specified  the  storage  which 
inevitably  the  lower  basin  must  build  to  as- 
siire  itself  of  sufficient  water  to  meet  the 
year-round  irrigation  and  municipal  demand 
at  the  same  time  making  clear  that  when  as 
Uttle  as  6  mUlion  acre -feet  of  storage  had 
been  provided  no  right  in  the  lower  basin 
could  have  any  valid  claim  above  Lee  Perry. 
In  recent  years  some  few  people  in  Colo** 
rado  have  been  heard  to  say  that  Delph  Car- 
penter sold  them  down  the  river.  They  do 
not  know,  of  course,  under  what  heavy  pres- 
sure he  devised  the  expedient  which  is  found 
In  article -m  (a)  of  the  compact,  nor  realize 
that  no  man  could  have  foreseen  such  varia- 
tion in  flow  as  took  place  on  Colorado  River 
In  the  decade  1931-40.  The  whole  10  yean 
was  a  period  of  extremely  low  flow.  Three 
years  particularly  so.  when  at  Lee  Ferry  the 
flow  was.  1931.  6.387,500  acre-feet;  1934  4- 
396,400  acre-feet;  1940.  7,081.600  acre-feet; 
and  the  average  for  the  decade  was  only  10, 
150.000  acr«-feet  with  the  result  that  In  un- 
dertaking to  guarantee  the  flow  to  the  lower 
basin,  the  upper  basin  wo\ild  be  deprived  of 
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ft  large  part  of  its  apportioned  7,S00.000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  Since  thia  water  was  appor- 
tioned In  ostensible  good  faith,  the  people  of 
the  upper  basin  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
devise  means  to  obtain  it  not  In  violation  of 
the  oth«r  terms  of  the  compact. 

Expressed    In    terms    of    virgin    flow,    It 
appeirs: 

Aere-feet 
Actual  flow   (average)    at  Lee 

Ferry.  1931-40 10.150.000 

Average    consumptive    uee    In 

upper  basin -f-1, 849, 000 


Virgin  flow  at  Lee  Ferry 

(average)   1931-tO 11,900.900 

Less  compact  delivery  to  lower 
basin —7. 600. 000 


For  ooDsumptlve  use  In 
upper  baain  (average).      4.400,900 

If  in  this  period  It  has  been  poeelble  for 
the  lower  basin  to  insist  upon  the  compact 
delivery,  which  was  prevented,  of  covirse,  by 
article  m  (e).  the  use  in  the  upper  basin 
would  have  been  reduced  to  only  00  percent 
of  the  water  that  was  apportioned  to  the 
upper  basin  by  the  1922  compact.  "Hius,  the 
effort  to  guarantee  delivery  to  the  lower 
basin  means  that  the  apportionment  to  the 
upper  basin  is  only  conditional,  and  the 
upper  basin  must  protect  its  right  In  any 
way  the  compact  permlU. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  flow  during  the 
next  decade.  1941-50.  Is  not  measurably  bet- 
ter it  Is  quite  clear  why  the  people  of  the 
upper  bastn  have  devised  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  It  is  true  that  at  present 
their  consumptive  use  is  not  near  its  limit, 
but  it  Is  also  true  that  this  very  large  project 
cannot  come  Into  being  overnight  and  since 
they  are  now  beginning  operation  of  several 
large  proJecU  with  a  great  Increase  In  con- 
sumptive use.  there  is  not  too  much  time 
for  the  building  of  the  storage  project.  They 
hope  by  this  means  to  enable  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  1922  com- 
pact and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  pen- 
alties which  lack  of  such  storage  would  in- 
evitably thnist  upon  them.  While  the  stor- 
age project  was  actually  devised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  as  the  only  agency 
competent  in  that  field,  the  people  of  the 
upper  basin  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  their 
vital  need  for  it. 

The  storage  project  itself.  Indicates  how 
great  the  burden  woiUd  be.  To  store  enough 
water,  successfully  to  deliver  what  they  are 
obligated  to  deUver  to  the  lower  basin,  the 
people  of  the  upper  basin  must  build  stor- 
age which  originally  will  hold  48  million 
acre-feet  of  water,  but  which  In  200  years 
will  decrease  by  silting  of  reservoirs  to  23 
mUllon  acre-feet,  which  is  the  actual  quan- 
tity needed  to  make  the  compact  deUverles 
In  the  decade  1931-40,  if  the  lower  basin 
had  been  In  poaltlon  to  Insist  upon  the 
whole  of  them.  In  only  one  reepect  has 
fortune  favored  the  upper  basin;  today  the 
market  for  electrical  energy  Is  so  much  Im- 
proved over  that  of  the  1920's  that  It  Is 
estimated  that  all  the  electricity  that  can 
be  produced  by  the  storage  project  will  be 
absorbed  by  that  market  by  1985.  and  that 
this  electricity  wUl  pay  for  the  storage  proj- 
ect In  50  years;  otherwise  the  upper  basin 
could  not  afford  it. 

While  It  does  not  seem  neoeeeary  to  dwell 
on  the  provisions  of  the  storage  project  in 
Its  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  1922 
compact,  which  tacitly  permit  building  the 
project,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  some  dis- 
cussion of  them.  In  the  States'  comment 
on  the  storage  project  which  is  provided  In 
the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  none  of  the 
lower-basin  States  raised  any  objections  to 
the  storage  project  which  m^ht  contravene 
the  things  that  will  now  be  cited. 

First  among  the  compact  provisions  in 
Mr.  Norvlel's  guaranty,  which  turns  out  to 


be  two-edged  swcfd  and  will  permit  the 
upper  basin  to  hew  to  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  necessary  to  fulfill  the  guaranty  to  it- 
self as  well  as  the  amotmt  owing  the  lower 
basin,  with  which  that  basin  will  have  to  be 
satisfied. 

This  win  be  a  disappointment  to  Cali- 
fornia whidi,  except  for  irrigators,  princi- 
pally in  Imperial  VaUey,  is  much  more  In- 
terested in  the  electrical  output  of  the  vari- 
ous hydro-plants  on  the  river  than  In  con- 
sumptive uses.  It  wlU  not.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  work  any  hardship  on  even  the  Cali- 
fornia power  people,  for  It  will  provide  with 
greater  certainty  at  least  the  amount  of 
water  Mr.  Norviel  was  careful  to  specify. 
Greater  uncontroUed  nat\iral  fiow  might, 
without  the  Storage  Project  be  spUled  and 
wasted  frran  even  the  large  reservoirs  of  the 
lower  river  during  consecutive  years  of  high 
runoff. 

A  further  justification  for  the  Storage 
Project  can  be  based  upon  Art.  ni  (e).  In- 
asmuch as  that  provides  that  the  lowft 
basin  cannot  claim  water  for  which  It  has 
no  current  use  beneficially,  while  it  mxist  be 
obvioTJs  that  a  wise  provision  for  its  own 
welfare  by  the  upper  basin  dictates  the 
storage  of  water  that  Is  excess  under  the  pro- 
vision of  Art.  ni  (d). 

Finally,  since  the  use  of  water  for  gen- 
erating energy,  has  no  claim  of  right  and  is 
exercised  as  merely  a  use  of  water  Incidental 
to  Its  natural  descent  along  the  river,  no 
variation  caused  by  storage  can  be  claimed 
to  initiate  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  more 
water. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  people  of 
the  upper  baain,  quite  Independent  of  the 
Bvueau  of  Reclamation  as  to  matters  of 
policy,  fuUy  believe  that  they  are  fully  Justi- 
fied In  their  desire  to  have  tlie  Storage  Proj- 
ect authorized  and  built,  as  It  Is  detailed  In 
the  bUIs  Introduced  in  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress. 

When  you  shan  have  recovered  from  this 
very  long  letter,  which  it  is  hoped  does  some- 
what clarify  the  thinking  about  this  proj- 
ect there  Is  another  phase  of  the  matter  to 
which,  as  to  the  thinking  of  upper  basin  peo- 
ple, the  writer  feels  he  should  present  to 
you — ^the  views  of  upper-basin  people  on 
the  question  of  buUding  some  of  the 
storage  reservoirs  of  the  Project  in  National 
Moniunents.  This  is  as  you  are  weU  aware 
a  very  controversial  matter,  but  it  is  believed 
that  It  Is  a  subject  wlilch  has  two  sides  and 
proponents  of  the  project  strongly  feel  that 
theirs  is  not  the  less  attractive  nor  bene- 
ficial one. 

Bespectfully  yours. 

F.  C.  MntTTTi^  Secretary. 


A  N#w  Boost  for  ItolationisB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ABKAMSAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1953 

lir.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 
A  New  Boost  foe  iBOLAnomsM— CLnaarr 

ArnsB's  Sfsbcb  Wnx  Do  Much  To  Rkvivb 

THK  Stout  in  This  Couwtbt  of  "AsfBUca 

FXBST"  AMD  ixjma  n.  M. 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Clement  Attlee,  leader  of  the  l^itlsh  Labor 
Party,  did  more  In  one  speech  in  tiw  Brltlsb 


Parliament  to  start  a  revival  of  laolatlonlsi* 
in  America  than  any  speaker  In  Amerlea  has 
done  In  three  decades. 

For  Mr.  Attlee  recommended — and  Prime 
Minister  Chvu-chiU  agreed  with  blm — that 
just  as  soon  as  an  armistice  is  signed  In 
Korea,  the  Commxinlst  regime  In  China 
which  Is  reiqx>nslble  for. the  greater  part  of 
the  184.000  American  casualties  should  be 
rewarded  by  a  seat  In  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Attlee  made  some  naive  comments, 
declaring  that  he  didn't  think  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  were  puppets  of  Russia.  He 
said  this  in  the  face  of  a  speech  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Soviet  Envoy  Vtshinsky,  who  admitted 
that  Moscow  has  been  supplying  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  Communist  Chinese  armies 
throughout  the  Korean  war. 

The  American  people  heretofore  have  been 
asked  to  believe  that  it  was  for  the  principle 
of  collective  security  their  boys  were  sent 
to  Korea.  They  beUeved  this  when  the  Tru- 
man-Acheson  administration  said  so.  But 
now  it  turns  out  that  American  lives  were 
sacrificed  In  Korea  not  to  pxinlsh  but  to  re- 
ward the  aggressor. 

The  United  Nations,  by  formal  resolution, 
declared  Communist  China  an  aggressor. 
The  U.  N.  command  in  Korea  has  fought 
against  the  Communist  forces  since  June 
1950.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  foreign 
troops  have  been  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  has  Insisted  on  send- 
ing strategic  materials  to  Soviet  Russia  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  and  American  troops 
have  been  left  holding  the  bag. 

When  an  armistice  comes  in  Korea — if  in- 
deed Moscow  really  wants  one — ^the  American 
.jeople  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  remain  in  a  United  Nations  organization 
which  welcomes  to  its  bosom  a  government 
that  has  been  guUty  of  aggression  and  of 
unspeakable  atrocities  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

On  this  issue  opinion  will  divide,  ot  oourse. 
but  the  isolationist  doctrine  of  the  1920's 
will  become  logical  to  many  voters,  who  will 
begin  to  say  that  It  is  time  to  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Europe  as  well.  For  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  is  ready  to  reward 
the  Reds  for  aggression  in  Asia,  maybe  the 
time  has  come  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Europe  and  let  the  British 
trust  Russia  not  to  attack  In  Europe  either. 

For  there  Is  no  question  about  the  Isc^a^ 
tlonlsm  of  Great  Britain  today.  The  British 
are  interested  in  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists t>ecause  that  trade  will  benefit  Britain. 
E^ridently  it  matters  little  to  them  that  such 
trade  has  sent  materials  to  help  kUl  Amer- 
ican bojrs.  Britain's  docUlne  evidently  Is 
Britain  first.  It  would  be  only  natural  now 
for  Americans  to  revive  the  cry  of  America 
tost.  This  would  be  a  deplorable  develop- 
taent,  because  a  policy  of  International  co- 
operation Is  the  best  way  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  But  the  British 
attitude.  In  wishing  to  welcome  to  their 
arms  the  aggressors  in  the  Far  East  Just  as 
soon  as  the  truce  is  signed,  will  shock  Amer- 
icans and  will  make  them  feel  that  the  game 
Isnt  on  the  level  after  all — that  it  is  every 
country  for  itself  now,  with  Britain  taking 
the  lead  in  ttiat  kind  of  selfishness. 

A  political  Issue  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance can  be  developed  out  of  a  demand  that 
American  boys  be  brought  back  at  once  from 
Great  Britain  and  all  European  countries. 
Certainly  a  United  States  Navy  and  Air  Force 
and  Army  of  present  strength  is  adequate  for 
the  defense  of  this  country.  But  it  wUl 
never  be  adequate  to  defend  British  Inter- 
ests In  Europe  or  Asia  or  the  Interests  of  all 
other  ootmtrles  which  render  lipservlce  to 
collective  security  and  expect  Uncle  Sam  not 
only  to  maintain  a  draft  of  35.000  to  45,000 
boys  a  month  to  go  to  distant  lands  but  to 
pay  bUlions  for  economic  aid  besides. 

The  Attlee  speech  is  an  eyeopener.  Prime 
Minister  Cbxu-chiU  disappointed  his  many 
Anwrican  admirers  by  agreeing  that  Bed 
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China  Is  to  be  rewarded  for  her  aggreeslon 
by  admission  to  the  U.  N. 

So  far  as  a  conference  between  Malenkov, 
Chvirchlll,  and  Eisenhower  Is  concerned,  the 
speeches  In  the  House  of  Commons  would 
seem  to  cast  the  die.  There  Is  no  reason 
now  for  President  Elsenhower  to  go  to  meet 
Malenkov.  Mr.  Attlee  says  he  distrusts  the 
American  Constitution.  He  Insults  the 
United  States  Senate  by  saying,  as  he  did 
In  his  speech,  that  our  Constitution  is  obso- 
lete and  that  the  Senate  should  have  no 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  commit- 
ments that  iix.  Elsenhower  might  make  in 
a  three-power  conference. 

The  best  way  to  handle  the  problem  now 
Is  for  Mr.  Churchill  alone  to  go  to  Moscow, 
hat  In  hand,  and  beg  for  peace.  Whatever 
agreement  he  makes  can  then  be  examined, 
and  the  President  can  decide,  after  consult- 
ing the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  settlement  are  acceptable. 

If  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Attlee  want 
American  boys  to  fight  again  for  the  so-called 
cause  of  collective  security,  the  surrender 
to  Soviet  Russia  they  may  arrange  now  will 
hardly  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  the  fu- 
ture. It's  the  road  to  isolationism  which 
Europe  has  long  dreaded,  but  which  her 
leaders,  by  their  misguided  coiuisel,  now  are 
opening  up. 

As  for  the  mischievous  query  hSx.  Attlee 
raises,  with  such  bad  taste,  asking  whether 
Senator  MoCabtht  ch-  President  Elsenhower 
rules  in  America,  the  answer  Is  a  simple  one : 
Both  are  against  communism  and  Conunu- 
nlst  aggression.  The  American  people  rule, 
and, they  said  plainly  In  the  last  election 
they  did  not  want  a  surrender  either  to 
Soviet  Russia  or  Ccwamiinlst  China. 
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A  Basy  Week  in  Korea— How  flinch  Air 
l^renctk  It  ATailable  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
have  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson  to  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  connection  with  revised  esti- 
mates of  the  fiscal  year  1954  budget  for 
the  Defense  Department.  Secretary 
Wilson  says  that  during  the  coming 
months  the  Defense  Department  plan- 
ners will  take  a  new  look  at  the  entire 
defense  picture.  Pending  completion  cf 
the  study,  they  have  set  an  interim  goal 
of  120  wings  for  the  Air  Force,  with  114 
wings  to  be  activated  and  substantially 
well  equipped  by  June  30,  1954.  While 
120  wings  represents  an  increase  over 
the  103  wings  the  Air  Force  had  reached 
by  the  end  of  March  1953,  it  is  consider- 
ably short  of  the  143-wing  goal  previous- 
ly set  for  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954,  with 
a  later  stretch-out  to  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1955.  The  new  goal  of  120  wings 
does  represent  what  Secretary  Wilson 
calls  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
combat  strength  of  the  Air  Force. 

While  we  are  discussing  Secretary  Wil- 
son's statement  and  revised  estimates. 
it  will  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  keep 
In  mind  what  we  expect  the  Air  Force  to 


do  for  us.  We  must  keep  In  mind  also 
what  the  Air  Force  is  doing  for  us,  right 
now,  in  the  otHy  part  of  the  world  where 
it  is  engaged  In  combat.  That  Is  in 
Korea. 

There  is  conveniently  at  hand  a  very 
able  summary  of  recent  action  in  Korea, 
prepared  by  a  well-known  writer  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  Mr.  John  G.  Norris.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  11.  1953.  a  morning  report  that 
might  have  been  remembered  by  some 
listeners  as  they  heard  the  statement 
by  Secretary  Wilson  that  came  later  in 
the  day. 

During  the  last  week  in  April,  the  Air 
Force  flew  8.115  sorties — for  the  biggest 
week  of  the  nearly  3-year-old  war.  The 
total  of  over  1  billion  poxmds  of  bombs 
exploded  during  the  month  of  April  by 
the  USAP,  Navy  aviation,  and  Marine 
aviation,  topped  the  bomb  tonnage 
dropped  by  the  AAF  in  the  entire  war 
against  Japan.  As  Mr.  Norris  says, 
"That's  fair-sized  aerial  war  by  any 
count,  and  it  is  not  being  fought  with- 
out losses." 

We  have  19  of  our  103  wings  tied  up  in 
this  Korean  war,  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  total 
effort  is  devoted  to  Korea.  There  are 
other  wings  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
outside  the  United  States.  When  we 
talk  of  reducing  Air  Force  goals,  we 
should  stop  to  ask,  "How  much  air 
strength  is  available  in  the  United  States 
to  defend  the  United  States?" 

We  have  recently  stepped  up  our  po- 
tential combat  strength  in  Korea,  and 
the  combat  score  of  American  F-86 
Sabrejet  versus  Russian-built  MIO-15 
has  mounted  from  Stoltoll^^tolin 
favor  of  the  F-86.  The  latter  fact  may 
prove  that  ours  is  the  superior  plane. 
But  superior  or  not.  we  are  losing  plenty 
of  Sabre  jets.  The  Chinese  Communists 
are  using  MIG  Alley  as  a  training 
groimd.  and  maybe  the  score  merely 
means  that  our  pilots  are  better  than  the 
green  Communist  pilots  being  trained. 
Whether  our  pilots  will  be  better  than 
the  Communist  pilots  who  survive  train- 
ing is  another  matter.  It  Is  also  a  ques- 
tion how  well  we  would  do  if  Russia's 
fighter  strength  should  be  added  in  any 
considerable  portion  to  Chinese  Com- 
munist strength,  and  if,  instead  of  ex- 
ploring forays,  there  were  open  battle  for 
control  of  the  Korean  skies.  In  that 
event,  as  Mr.  Norris  puts  it: 

Our  Far  East  air  leaders  would  have  to  call 
for  help.  In  light  of  NATO,  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  air  defense  needs,  there  is 
precious  little  to  send  them.  That's  one 
reason  why  so  much  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  administration's  cutback  of 
the  143-wing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  imanimous 
consent  of  my  colleagues.  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Ricord  Mr.  Norris'  sum- 
mary of  recent  developments  in  the 
Korean  air  war.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  profitable  to  have  read  this 
report  as  they  ponder  Secretary  Wilson's 
statement.  The  report  from  the  May  11, 
1953.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
follows : 

Korean  Ant  Wa« — Week  Was  UwrrED  States 

Plawes'  Busiest  Yet 

As  the  Panmunjom  truce  talk?  resume  and 

the  ground  stalemate  continues,  the  Korean 

•Ir  war  goes  on  full  blast.    With  public  at« 


tention  centered  elsewhere,  it  went  almost 
unnoticed  that  during  the  last  week  In 
April  the  Par  East  Air  Force  flew  8.115  sor- 
ties— the  biggest  week  of  the  nearly  3-year- 
old  war. 

During  April,  the  amount  of  explosives 
dropped  on  the  embattled  Korean  peninsula 
by  American  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
planes  passed  the  billion-pound  mark.  The 
total  of  1.018,064,000  pounds  of  bombs  ex- 
ploded topped  that  dropped  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  the  entire  war  against  Japan,  and 
was  three  times  the  tonnage  which  the 
B-29'8  used  to  level  Japan's  cities  and  in- 
dustrial areas. 

That*  s  fair -sized  aerial  war  by  any  count, 
and  it  Is  not  being  fought  without  losses. 
Latest  available  statistics  show  that  1.282 
American  planes  have  been  destroyed  in  com- 
bat, compared  to  941  for  the  Red  Chinese 
air  force.  Noncombat  operational  losses 
probably  are  taking  an  even  higher  toll  than 
the  enemy. 

Our  losses  run  higher  than  the  enemy,  of 
course,  because  United  Nations  aircraft  ars 
attacking  Communist  ground  targets  and  it 
Is  rare  that  our  troops  see  enemy  aircraft. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Red  aircraft  destroyed 
were  MIG's  shot  down  In  air-to-air  combat, 
compared  to  only  about  8  percent  of  the 
U.  N.  planes  lost  to  enemy  flghteA. 

We  have  a  sizable  portion  of  our  air 
strength  tied  up  in  the  battle.  Nineteen  of 
the  USAF's  about  100  wings  are  In  the  Far 
East  war,  but  the  percentage  of  the  Air 
Force's  total  effort  devoted  to  Korea  Is  much 
higher.  Far  East  Air  Force  wings  generally 
are  over  strength  and  the  amount  of  back- 
up  and  plpeUne  required  Is  considerable. 
Naval  and  Marine  aviation  have  an  even 
g'-eater  proportion  devoted  to  Korea,  with 
perhaps  the  half  their  strength  In  operatUm 
or  backing  it  up. 

Two  recent  developments  In  the  Korean 
air  war  are  worthy  of  stress.  Both  are  Im- 
portant should  the  truce  Ulks  end  and  full- 
scale  war  flare  up.  One  is  that  we  now  have 
twice  as  much  potential  power  to  combat  the 
MIG  fighters  should  the  two  air  forces  tangle 
In  a  fight  for  air  supremacy.  The  8th  and 
18th  Fighter-Bomber  Wings  have  Just  been 
converted  from  Jet  F-80'8  and  plston-englned 
F-51'a  to  the  latest  version  of  the  F-88 
Sabrejet. 

This  Is  the  F-86F.  powered  by  the  General 
Electric  J-47-27  engine  with  6.800  pounds 
of  thrust,  compared  with  the  6,200  pounds 
of  the  older  GE  J-47-1S.  It  has  more  speed 
and  maneuverability  than  the  prior  F-8fl 
model  in  operation  art  *n  capable  of  both 
fighter-bomber  operatlo..s  and  taking  on  the 
MIG's.  if  necessary.  The  F-86-F  has  the 
computing  gunslght  which  automatically 
takes  care  of  "leading  the  Urget.'  Some  of 
the  Air  Force's  best  fighter  pUoU  have  com- 
plained about  the  new  gunslght,  but  better 
maintenance  as  groimd  crews  learned  more 
about  the  sight  has  silenced  some  of  the 
critics. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the 
F-86-F  fighter-bomber  of  the  two  converted 
wings  and  the  interceptor  F-86-F's  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifty-first  Wings  Is  that  the 
former  have  the  extra  weight  of  bomb 
shackles.  But  the  shift  means  we  now  have 
at  least  300  fighters  in  Korea  capable  of  Uk- 
Ing  on  the  MIG.  That  Is  counting  a  fighter 
wing  at  its  normal  strength  of  76  planes  and 
the  Korean  units  probably  are  overstrength. 
Red  China's  air  force  is  estimated  at  2,500 
planes — about  half  of  them  MIG's. 

Another  noteworthy  development  In  this 
connection  is  that  the  F-e6  versus  MIG  com- 
bat score  recently  has  mounted  from  8  to  1 
to  1114  to  1  In  favor  of  F-88  pilots.  Sabre- 
Jets  have  destroyed  633  MIG's  and  the  Rus- 
sian-buUt  planes  have  shot  down  66  of  our 
P-86  craft. 

This  boost  In  the  kill-ratio  convinces  top 
USAP  chiefs  that  our  heavier,  more  compli- 
cated fighter  is  superior  to  the  lighter,  more 
maneuverable  fighter.  Many  of  our  young 
F-86  plloto  feel  differenUy  about  It.    It  U 
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important  to  understand  In  this  oonneettoa 
that  the  young  Chinese  Communist  sir  fores 
la  using  the  MIG  Alley  battles  as  a  training 
ground,  running  classes  of  grsea  pilots 
through  the  battle  tests. 

Although  outnumbered.  Amsricaa  Air 
Force  chiefs  believe  our  pilots  oould  hbM 
their  own  If  the  enemy  threw  Its  total  tores 
Into  an  air  supremacy  battle.  That  Is, 
against  the  present  estlmsted  Chinese  air 
force  MIO  strength.  But  Russia's  flghtsr 
■trength  greatly  esosMla  our  own.  and  U  tlisy 
should  transfer  iao*s  to  China  In  a  battle 
for  control  of  the  Korean  skies,  our  Fiar  East 
air  leaders  would  have  to  call  for  help.  In 
light  of  NATO,  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
Air  Defense  needs,  there  is  precious  little 
to  send  them.  That's  one  reason  why  so 
much  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
AdmlnlstraUon's  cutback  of  the  14S-wlng 
program.  


Taz-RedKtiMi  HoUaay 


EXTENSION  OF  REB&ARKS 
ov 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

or  VKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEWTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  13,  19U 

If r.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  release  of  the  Florida  State 
Retailers  Association  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  favor  tax  reduction.  The 
petition  to  give  the  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  tax  reduction  is  now  upon 
the  Speaker's  desk.  There  are  67  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  favor  tax  reduc- 
tion rather  than  new  taxes  and  greats 
spending.  It  la  unfortunate  that  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  refuse  to  ]oin 
in  the  tax-freedom  holiday  of  the  Flor- 
ida State  Retailers  Association. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Recokd  the 
release  of  the  Florida  State  RetaUers 
Association: 

By  an  Interesting  coincidence,  Congress 
has  set  national  tax  freedom  holiday.  May 
20.  as  the  date  to  open  debate  on  a  proposed 
10  percent  cut  in  individual  Income  tax 
rates. 

Tax  freedom  holiday  Is  the  first  day  In  1053 
on  which  a  man  can  call  a  dollar  his  own. 
All  the  aTcrage  American  has  earned  from 
January  1  to  May  20  he  mtist  pay  out  In 
taxes— local.  State,  and  Federal.  That's  Just 
another  way  of  saying  that  our  overall  tax 
load  has  Increased  to  where  It  now  takes  38 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  we  earn. 

Freedoms  Foundation  this  year  recognised 
national  tax  freedom  holiday  by  awarding 
Its  George  Washington  honor  medal  to  orig- 
inator Dallas  L.  Hoetetler,  of  Orlando,  Fla. 
It  has  been  reoognlzed  annxially  In  Congress, 
once  by  Joint  resolution  of  House  and  Senate. 
Hoetetler  Is  the  tax-consclons  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Florida  State  Retailers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  George  Washington  honor  medal 
award  was  made  on  the  basis  that  since  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy,  the 
dramatization  each  year  points  up  a  threat 
to  our  way  of  life.  It  places  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  people 
cannot  be  taxed  and  remain  free. 

Nationwide  observances  of  the  hoUday  are 
as  original  as  they  are  varied.  In  one  major 
American  city,  civic  groups,  and  schools 
ttaged  a  tax  freedom  holiday  parade,  cli- 
maxed by  a  band  ooncert  in  the  public 
square.  Elsewhere,  with  cameras  clicking,  a 
circus  fat  lady  spent  the  first  doUar  she 
could  call  her  own  for  a  double  banana  spilt. 
The  congressional  resolution  designated  that 


"tax  hreedom  hoUday  be  symbOUaed  as  a  day 
of  ttiUt  throughout  the  land,  with  such 
demonstrations  as  may  seem  approprlats.  In- 
cluding a  prayer  for  dellveranoe." 

"Rlxig  the  Uberty  BeU,  with  appropriate 
eeremonies  In  Independence  Hall."  la  the 
stiggestkm  Hbstetler  says  ts  most  frequently 
made  when  the  date  of  national  tax  free- 
dcHn  holiday  Is  announced  each  year.  Hoe- 
tetler U  convinced  that  this  suggestion  la 
lnq>lred  by  the  following  admonition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
most  Important  Tlrtues,  and  public  debt  as 
the  greatest  of  dangers.  To  preservs  our 
Independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers 
load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make 
our  choice  between  economy  and  Uberty.  or 
profuslob  and  servitude." 

In  1920,  the  Liberty  Bell  could  have  pro- 
claimed national  tax  freedom  holiday  on 
February  26.  By  1940,  the  date  of  such  cere- 
monies would  have  been  March  27.  In  1951. 
the  tax  freedom  observance  had  advanced  to 
AprU28. 

Cltlaens  of  the  United  States  now  pay  more 
money  for  taxes  than  for  aU  the  food  they 
•at.  All  of  the  income  of  aU  of  the  people 
In  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Blver  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  cunent 
budget  bills  of  the  Federal  OovemBaent 
alone. 

On  top  ot  all  taxes  currently  being  pakL 
today's  Federal  debt  to  a  mortgage  of  over 
$1,700  on  the  shoulders  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States.  For  a  family 
of  4.  It  becomes  a  crushing  debt  of  nearly 
$7,000.  The  per  caplU  debt  has  increased 
eightfold  since  1934.  It  has  more  than 
tripled  In  the  past  10  years. 

It  takes  ths  Federal  Government  exactly 
1  second  to  spend  aU  the  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  a  man.  with  a  wife  and  2  chUdren.  earn- 
ing $12,000  a  year.  Federal  taxes  averaged 
$8.88  per  person  In  1900.  They  were  up  to 
$60  by  World  War  I  and  hit  $313  In  World 
War  n.  Now  they  average  $472  per  penon^ 
120  times  the  figure  for  1900. 

Direct  and  hidden  taxes  on  a  1953  auto- 
mobile make  up  nearly  one-third  of  Its  pur- 
chase price.  The  breakdown  on  a  $2,000  car 
Is:  Manufacturers'  taxes,  $165;  suppliers' 
taxes,  $164;  dealers'  taxes.  $102;  sales  tax 
(avsrage).  $67;  Federal  excise  tax,  $14$;  total 
taxes.  $614. 

Direct  and  hidden  taxes  on  typical  every- 
day items  add  up  like  this:  Bread,  value  9 
cents,  taxes  6  cents,  total  14  cents;  gasoline, 
value  14  cents,  taxea  14  cents,  total  28 
cents;  telephone  service  $6.60,  taxes  $2.95, 
total  $9.56.  There  are  189  taxes  on  a  suit 
of  clothes,  154  taxes  on  a  bar  of  soap,  and  53 
taxes  on  a  loaf  of  bread. 


Aaotbcr  'Tint''  far  LawrcKc,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARBS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  lANE 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESSNTAT7VES 
Friday,  AprU  24. 1953 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert,  for  the 
wider  audiwice  it  deserves,  the  following 
in  the  CoNGRXssiONAL  Record. 

The  young  colleen's  name  Is  Sylvia 
Roberge.  But  do  not  let  that  put  you 
astray  for  every  bit  of  her  spirit  is  as 
Irish  as  they  come.  Look  at  DeValera 
now.  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  man, 
living  or  dead,  for  the  cause  of  Irish 
freedom.  Maybe  his  ancestors  came 
from  Spain,  but  his  heart  beats  only  lor 
Ireland. 


And  so  it  is  with  Sylvia  Roberge,  the 
pretty  and  talented  young  lady  who 
attends  St.  Patrick's  High  School  lor 
Girls  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  WeU  might 
she  be  proud  this  day,  having  just  come 
away  with  first  prize  in  the  essay  contest 
that  was  siwnsored  by  the  State  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

The  good  nuns  have  taught  her  well, 
not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, but  in  the  love  of  those  mystic 
beauties  that  isive  life  to  the  soul.  None 
but  the  Irish  are  so  faithful  in  their  devo- 
tion to  God  and  in  their  respect  for  the 
dignity  that  is  bom  in  every  one  of  His 
children. 

Ireland  is  noted  for  its  scenic  won- 
ders— a  lovely  land  of  clear  lakes  and 
rolling  hills  and  the  gentle  breezes  that 
make  a  man  want  to  sing  or  write  poetry 
in  praise  of  creation. 

Of  course,  to  be  fair  about  it,  the  Irish 
Will  admit  that  other  countries  have 
fetching  views  here  and  there.  But  over 
and  above  what  meets  the  eye,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Emerald  Isle  has  the 
very  special  quality  of  immortality. 

That  the  Irish  are  a  courageous  breed 
goes  without  question.  But  the  magic 
of  it  is  ttiat  they  live  and  die  with  a 
glowing  faith  that  reaches  beyond  the 
limitations  of  the  here  and  now. 

From  this  feeling  of  eternity  flows 
some  of  the  most  inspiring  prose  ever 
written  In  any  language.  An  Irishman 
is  never  afraid  to  become  a  martyr  for 
truth  and  Justice. 

So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Robert  Emmet, 
the  great  patriot  of  long  ago. 

Wherever  Irishmen  gather,  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  makes  them  proud  of 
their  heritage. 

Miss  Sylvia  Roberge  took  him  as  the 
subject  of  her  winning  essay. 

Ftom  the  study  of  his  life  and  sacri- 
fice, she  gathered  some  of  the  grace  and 
charm  that  appear  in  her  writing. 

I  enjoyed  her  paper.  So  did  many 
others. 

The  city  of  Lawrence  wants  you  to 
know  what  one  of  her  promising  young 
daughters  can  do  in  the  way  of  making 
words  come  to  life  as  she  tells  us  of 
Robert  E!mmet. 

The  essay  follows: 

ROBKKT  EaCMXT 

Dbab  Bxttt:  Well,  here  I  am  back  In  good 
old  U.  S.  A.,  after  spending  a  most  wonder- 
f\il  sununer  in  Ireland.  O  Betty.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  me  to  experience  the 
restXul,  kindly  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
country  and  its  beautiful  scenery.  Its  green 
fields,  purple  mountains,  and  blue  waters 
are  an  artist's  delight.  It  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  not  so  many  years  ago  Ireland 
was  ravaged  from  end  to  end  by  Britain. 

I  have  BO  much  to  teU  you  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin.  However,  knowing  your 
ronumtic  nature,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  a  real  Irish  hero. 

One  afternoon  on  the  train  from  Klllamey 
to  Dublin  a  kindly  old  gentleman,  riding  In 
the  same  coach,  told  me  much  about  this 
brave  yovmg  man. 

Robert  Emmet  was  an  ardent  lover  and  a 
gallant  patriot  of  a  centTuj  and  a  half  ago. 
How  you  and  I  would  love  to  have  known 
him  and  his  sweetheart,  Sarah  Curran. 
Betty,  the  story  of  his  Me  is  so  breath- 
taking that  I  must  sketch  It  now  for  you 
and  fill  in  the  rest  when  I  see  you. 

To  begin  with.  Robert  (you'd  think  I  knew 
him;  but  after  hearing  about  him  I'm  rather 
sad  that  I  didn't)  was  bom  in  a  lovely  old 
Georgian  ma"f*^"  facing  St.  Stephen's  Green 
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In  DuUin  in  1778.  He  wm  a  handnoine  and 
popular  boy  growing  up  and  a  brlUiant  stu- 
dent. Be  attended  Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
but  waa  asked  to  witbdraw  before  taking  his 
degree  on  the  ground  of  promoting  "disaffec- 
tion and  rebellion"  among  his  fellow  stu- 
dents because  In  a  public  debate  he  defended 
too  strongly  the  principles  of  the  French 
ReTolutlon.  Be.  with  many  another  of  the 
younger  set.  had  joined  the  "United  Irish- 
men."  a  secret  society  pledged  to  strike  an- 
other blow  for  Irish  independence.  Robert 
had  a  highly  developed  sense  of  Justice  and 
determined  to  do  his  part  honorably  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  his  country,  which  had  been 
under  the  iron  glove  for  about  750  years, 
although  during  this  time  each  generation  of 
Irishmen  had  made  a  protest  In  blood  against 
the  tyranny.  Though  90  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple were  Irish  and  Catholic,  they  were  domi- 
nated and  ruled  by  the  Kngllsh  Protestant 
minority. 

After  leaving  Trinity.  Robert  spent  a 
couple  of  years  on  the  Continent  making  the 
grand  toiu-  and.  incidentally,  meeting  sU 
the  agents  of  the  "United  Irishmen"  in  the 
eafdtals.  At  Paris  he  met  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  encouraged  him  and  his  country- 
men In  their  plans  for  resttxlng  Ireland's 
independence,  promising  n^ench  aid  in  men 
and  arms.  The  great  general  admired  the 
apiiit  ot  this  gallant  lad.  Who  knows,  Betty, 
he  might  have  secretly  hoped  that  one  day 
he  would  take  service  in  the  French  army 
with  the  "Wild  Gteese."  exiled  Irish  officers 
who  honeycombed  the  Continental  armies. 
While  still  in  France  he  had  been  approached 
and  asked  to  take  the  leadership  In  Dublin 
of  the  uprising  that  was  getting  under  way. 
He  consented,  and  upon  arriving  back  in 
his  native  land  early  In  1803,  he  piirchased 
two  houses  in  Dublin,  which  he  secretly 
used  as  arms  depots,  then  cautiously  went 
about  making  his  plans.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, E>ublln  Castle,  the  seat  of  Kngllsh 
officialdom,  was  to  be  selBed  by  a  contingent 
of  patriots.  A  bold  venture,  indeed,  but  this 
brave  boy  patriot  knew  no  fear. 

On  the  day  set,  Jiily  23.  1803,  Emmet,  ac- 
cording to  his  carefully  laid  plans,  struck, 
but  failure  was  inunedlately  evident.  The 
country  was  infested  with  spies,  and  all  his 
moves  were  being  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Orders  sent  to  the  insiirgents  In 
Wicklow  and  Klldare  had  been  Intercepted. 
Three  hundred  Wexford  men  came  in,  but 
were  deliberately  given  the  wrong  time  as 
to  the  plan  of  attack  by  a  spy.  However. 
Smmet,  Ignorant  of  all  this,  started  his 
march  on  the  Castle  with  about  300  men.  A 
rough  street  gang  began  following  them, 
got  out  of  hand,  and  dragged  Lord  Kllwarden 
and  his  nephew  out  of  their  passing  carriage 
and  murdered  them.  The  gallant  Robert 
■mmet  heroically  saved  the  lord's  daughter 
from  perishing.  But  this  lawless  act  of 
barbarity  disgusted  him  utterly.  He  recog- 
nized the  failure  of  his  plan,  abandoned  it. 
and  went  into  hiding.  With  the  aid  of  his 
friends  he  could  easily  have  escaped  from 
the  country,  and  planned  to  do  this;  but 
his  heart  prompted  him  to  go  back  into  Dub- 
lin to  bid  farewell  to  his  love.  Sarah  Curran. 
Alas,  he  was  seized  and  a  few  days  later 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Oreen  Street  Court. 
He  was  "defended"  by  a  wretch,  Leonard 
McNally,  who  proved  to  be  a  spy — but  de- 
fense was  useless  anjrway. 

Before  Robert  was  hanged  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason,  he  delivered  the  noble  and 
Immortal  speech  for  which  he  will  always  re- 
main enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen, 
and  all  lovers  of  Justice.  He  asked  from  the 
world  nothing  but  "the  charity  of  its  silence. 
liBt  no  man  write  my  epitaph."  he  said,  "un- 
til my  country  takes  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

Now,  Betty,  listen  to  this,  because  it  will 
come  as  a  shock  to  you.  About  70  years  ago, 
Robert's  grandnephew,  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
net,  noted  New  York  surgeon  and  father 


of  plastic  surgtfy.  went  to  Ireland  to  look 
up  Information  regarding  his  distinguished 
family,  and  in  particular  his  granduncle, 
Robert.  He  was  denied  access  to  the  state 
archives  but  his  friend.  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
keeper  of  the  state  papers,  at  the  castle  did 
some  research  for  him  and  told  him  (wait 
til  you  hear  this)  that  he  himself  had  found 
and  gone  through  2  chests  of  valuable  pa- 
pers, 1  containing  a  letter  written  by  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one-time  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, to  Alexander  Marsden,  under  secretary 
at  Dublin  Castle,  suggesting  tiiat  another 
uprising  be  secretly  encouraged,  and  even 
suggesting  Robert  Emmet,  then  in  Paris,  as 
a  likely  leader.  This  was  a  political  scheme 
on  the  part  of  Pitt.  Anticipating  another 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  England  and 
France,  Pitt  feared  that  If  Napoleon  at- 
tempted an  Invasion  of  England  by  way  of 
Ireland,  he  would  find  ready  allies  in  the 
Irish  people.  Therefore,  it  would  be  to  Eng- 
land's advantage  to  have  an  excuse  to  utterly 
emsh  all  Irish  leaders  before  the  renewal  of 
war.  Burke  also  told  Dr.  Emmet  that  in 
handling  the  letters  he  had  come  upon  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  an  agent  went  to  Paris, 
contacted  Emmet  and  from  then  on  every 
move  and  work  of  his  was  known  to  the 
police.  Imagine,  from  the  beginning  they 
knew  all  about  it. 

Tears  later.  Dr.  Emmet  again  went  back  to 
Ireland  to  further  the  investigation,  but 
somehow  the  whole  box  containing  the  in- 
formation regarding  Robert  Emmet  had 
completely  disappeared. 

However,  since  Ireland  achieved  her  Inde- 
pendence in  1933,  students  are  free  to  use 
any  and  all  material  that  were  kept  so  long 
from  the  public  eye.  The  facts  about  Rob- 
ert Emmet's  uprising  are  coming  to  light, 
under  the  sifting  of  the  American  scholar, 
Helen  Lundreth.  In  her  book,  The  Pursuit  of 
Robert  Emmet,  is  told  the  true  life  story  of 
the  courtly  and  idealistic  youth  who  sacri- 
ficed all  he  held  dear  to  put  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence t>eyond  the  control  of  any  other 
power.  His  sacrifice  bore  fruit  in  the  In- 
spiration he  fiimished  to  the  men  of  1916, 
notably  Padralc  Pearse. 

When  I  see  you,  Betty,  111  tell  you  more 
about  the  lovely  Sarah  Curran,  and  the 
touching  song  Thomas  Moore,  Robert's  col- 
lege friend,  wrote  to  her  when  her  mind  was 
affected  by  her  grief  over  Robert's  execution. 
Ah  me.  that  we  didnt  know  Robert  Emmet. 
Yova  loving  friend. 


Military  ProcvremeBt  Poficie* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or    TT  T  TWriTf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  are  excerpts  from  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  May  1953  issue  of 
United  States  Air  Services,  containing 
practical  suggestions  for  revising  and 
simplifying  our  military  procurement 
system,  which  Is  notoriously  compli- 
cated. 

I  think  we  can  all  understand  the  need 
for  supporting  revisions  vitally  needed 
to  grant  relief  to  Industry  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  our  military  services. 

The  above-mentioned  excerpts  follow: 

After  World  War  n.  when  the  present  uni- 
fication laws  were  enacted,  it  took  the  De- 
fense Department  nearly  2  years  to  write 
the  present  procurement  regulations  ( ASPR) . 
Industry  was  operating  under  letters  of  In- 


tent, a  most  unsatlafactory  situation  for 
both  the  Government  and  contractors.  Al- 
most any  kind  of  procedure  Is  preferable  to 
that  condition  of  delay  and  uncertainty. 

A  Justifiable  complaint  the  aircraft  manu- 
factiirers  have  against  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  the  attitude  Defense  officials  assume 
on  contractual  arrangements.  One  example 
of  the  unbusinesslike  and  costly  policy  of 
the  services  Is  the  use  of  letters  of  Intent 
when  there  Is  uncertainty  as  to  equipment 
needed.  A  year  ago  there  were  many  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  these  binding  letters  in 
the  hands  of  industrialists  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Some  have  been  negotiated  into  formal 
contracts,  seme  have  been  canceled,  but  far 
too  many  of  tbem  remain. 

Only  in  the  greatest  of  emergencies  should 
this  form  of  agreement  be  Issued  and  then 
with  the  understanding  that  a  formal  con- 
tract would  follow  within  90  days.  Any  other 
action  would  lead  to  the  accxiaatton  that 
manufacturing  space  and  facilities  are  being 
tied  up  for  pet  projecu  that  have  not  been 
fully  developed  nor  proven. 

Another  instance  where  the  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers have  a  legitimate  complaint 
against  the  contractual  policies  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  the  delay,  confusion, 
and  expense  of  negotiating  final  prices  on 
contracts.  Much  of  this  Is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  negotiated  contract* 
contain  redetermination  clauses.  Originally 
It  was  thought  that  these  datises  would 
enable  the  two  contracting  parties  to  deter- 
mine a  proper  price  after  production  had 
started.  Few  realize  the  many  bUliona  of 
dollars  worth  of  these  contracts,  long  com- 
pleted, that  art  atUl  awaiting  final  aettla- 
ment. 

There  are  6  mala  variations  of  the  re- 
determination clause,  all  of  which  require 
expensive  accounting  and  technical  records 
for  Industry  and  the  Government  and  all  of 
which  require,  before  their  final  settlement. 
1  or  more  expensive  audits,  1  or  more  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  and  the  preparation, 
review,  and  execution  of  1  or  more  compli- 
cated contractual  amendments. 

The  Indiscriminate  use  of  price  redeter- 
mination clauses  over  the  past  few  years 
has  created  a  staggering  backlog  of  work 
for  both  industry  and  the  services.  This 
problem  is  a  very  real  one  and  must  be  reeo- 
lutely  and  expeditiously  handled  during  this 
year.  One  method  to  Improve  future  pro- 
cedures is  to  conduct  negotiation  and  con- 
tract in  such  a  manner  that  the  final  price 
can  be  agreed  upon  before,  not  after,  the 
contract  is  finished. 

Aircraft  contractors  believe  that  the  type 
of  contract  should  be  subject  to  negotiation, 
but  the  service  buyers  and  negotiators  make 
a  unilateral  decision  as  to  what  form  of 
agreement  Is  needed.  Contractors  as  a  whole 
are  genuinely  interested  in  cutting  costs  on 
IMXKluctlon  but  they  must  have  some  free- 
dom in  their  effort  to  do  so.  The  buyers 
and  negotiators  appear  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  controlling  and  minimising  profit* 
than  in  reducing  costs  or  in  contracting  In 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  Industry  with  real 
incentives  to  Increase  efficency  and  lower 
costs. 


Coatwncr  Credit:   Bulwark  of 
Our  EcoBomj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MimvxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  Minnesoto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  a  state- 
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ment  by  Arthur  O.  Diets,  president,  CTT 
Financial  Corp.,  on  consumer  credit. 

Consumer  credit  has  long  been  one  of 
my  major  interests.  Wisely  handled  by 
borrower  and  lender,  consumer  credit 
is  a  strong  bulwark  of  our  whole  econ- 
omy. Those  of  us  who  represent  great 
agricultural  regions  know  the  impor- 
tance of  good  sound  consumer  credit  to 
the  producers  of  the  food  and  fiber  of  our 
Nation.  Our  whole  mass-production 
system,  the  one  weapon  Russia  fears 
most,  is  based  on  the  ability  to  move 
large  amounts  of  goods  to  the  hands  of 
consumers  and  in  that  consumer  credit 
plays  a  major  part. 

As  we  study,  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  economic  factors  of  our  na- 
tional life,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Diets  will 
prove  most  helpful. 
His  statement  follows: 
Installment  credit — mass  financing— Is  the 
fundamental  support  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  mass  production  and  mass  distribu- 
tion. However,  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs 
of  the  public,  which  is  made  possible 
through  Installment  buying.  U  not  the  full 
measure  of  the  benefit  of  mass  financing.  If 
markets  were  restricted  only  to  customers 
who  could  p*y  caah  for  goods,  the  economies 
of  mass  production  would  largely  disappear. 
Prices  for  automobiles,  refrigerators,  gas 
range*,  and  the  like  would  be  out  of  reach 
for  moat  American  families. 

We  all  know  that  Installment  buying  has 
made  our  American  standard  of  living  the 
envy  of  the  world.  But  we  do  not  fully  re- 
alise how  much  It  contributes  to  the  Nation's 
total  employment.  Mass  financing  makes 
customers  of  people  who  do  not  have  the  full 
cash  price  to  buy  the  articles  they  want  and 
need.  Mass  financing,  therefore,  helps  to 
create  and  assure  Jobs  for  those  who  provide 
these  articles,  whether  they  produce  the  raw 
materials,  whether  they  work  In  the  factortes 
which  process  them,  or  take  part  In  their 
wholesale  and  retail  dlstrllHltion.  Thus, 
mass  financing  makes  Jobs  as  well  as  articles 
for  use  by  the  whole  community. 

All  economists  reoognlae  the  vital  roU 
which  Installment  credit  plays  In  our  econ- 
omy, although  there  are  a  few  who  say  that 
consumer  debt  Is  too  high.  They  would  ap- 
pcu^ntly  seek  to  curtail  Installment  buying, 
without  realizing  the  extent  to  which  this 
would  Jeopardize  the  present  level  <rf  em- 
ployment and  the  production  of  those  dur- 
able goods  which  are  customarUy  sold  on 
the  Installment  method. 

The  economists  have  a  term,  -dlspoeabl* 
personal  Income."  which  means  the  money 
consumers  have  left  after  paying  their 
taxes.  Total  consumer  credit  outstanding  as 
a  percent  of  disposable  personal  Income  dur- 
ing the  prewar  years  varied  between  0.8  per- 
cent in  1939  and  106  percent  In  January 
1941.  In  January  of  this  year,  total  consumer 
credit  outstanding  was  $33.9  blUlon.  This  Is 
about  10  percent  of  disposable  personal  in- 
come, and  the  contention  seems  to  be  that 
this  represents  a  danger  point. 

I  frankly  do  not  understand  why  a  level 
of  consumer  debt  comparable  to  the  1941 
percentage  should  create  any  economic  dan- 
gers. If  it  could  be  shown,  and  of  course  it 
cannot,  that  in  January  1941  our  economy 
was  in  Jeopardy  because  this  •'magic"  per- 
centage reached  a  level  somewhat  above  10 
percent,  there  might  be  soom  point  to  the 
contention  that  trouble  looms  ahead  be- 
cause we  are  approaching  that  level  today. 
But  aU  we  know  Is  that  In  January  1941  the 
consiuaer  debt  amounted  to  10.0  percent  ct 
disposable  income  and  that  the  ratio  of  con- 
sumer debt  to  disposable  Income  Is  now 
somewhat  below  that  figure.  With  nothing 
nvore  than  these  facto  to  support  the  argu- 


ment that  the  level  of  consvimer  credit  Is  now 
too  high,  we  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  agree  that  the  economy  Is  Jeopardized. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  point  to  marked 
differences  between  the  economy  of  1953  and 
the  years  Immediately  preceding  World  War 
n.  More  people  today  have  greater  purchas- 
ing power  than  at  any  time  In  the  past. 
During  the  last  15  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  change  In  the  distribution  of  Income  In 
the  United  States.  In  terms  of  1951  dollars, 
the  middle-income  group— those  American 
families  earning  between  $3,000  and  $7,500 
per  year — has  doubled  In  size.  In  1951,  this 
Income  group  made  up  47  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, compared  with  only  23  percent  In 
1935. 

Also  significant,  savings  of  consumers  are 
much  higher  today  than  they  were  before 
the  war.  Federal  Reserve  Board  figures  show 
that  Americans  were  saving  at  the  rate  of 
$20,500,000,000  a  year  at  the  end  of  1952. 
more  than  Sy,  percent  of  disposable  income. 
But  in  1939  savings  were  only  $2,700,000,000 
a  year  and  as  late  as  1949.  only  $6,700,000,000. 
These  facto  prove  that  the  economic  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  live  today  Is  quite 
different  from  the  years  precedlixg  World 
War  n.  Certainly  they  would  Indicate  that 
any  measuring  stick  for  that  period,  even 
assuming  that  It  had  validity  then,  can  hard- 
ly be  used  as  a  criterion  in  our  present 
economy. 

In  my  opinion,  consumer  debt  can  be  too 
high  only  to  the  extent  that  it  Includes  debt 
which  should  never  have  been  Incurred  In 
the  first  place.  And  we  In  CIT,  with  more 
than  40  years'  experience  In  administering 
Installment  credit,  firmly  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  American  consumers  are 
capable  of  budgeting  their  Installment  pur- 
chases on  a  sound  basis.  We  are  also  con- 
vinced that  those  who  have  extended  the 
credit  have  done  so  on  terms  which  will  In- 
sure the  repayment  of  the  debt  presently 
owed  by  constuners,  without  harm  to  the 
economy.  Tear  after  year.  In  our  experience, 
the  Installment  buyer  has  purchased  and 
paid  for  automobUes  and  other  durables  with 
relatively  few  defaults — and  this  was  true 
even  In  the  depth  of  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties. 

On  the  whole,  the  installment  credit  In- 
dustry has  done  a  very  good  Job  of  self- 
regulaUon  since  the  lifting  of  Government 
credit  restrictions  In  May  of  last  year. 
There  have  been  Instances  when  some  fi- 
nance companies  and  some  banks  have  been 
wUllng  to  grant  excessively  long  terms  of 
repayment  and  to  accept  Inadequate  down- 
paymento.  Where  these  loose  practices  are 
engaged  In,  the  reetilt  Is  certain  to  be  bad. 

At  this  point  I  can  tell  you  that  we  could 
have  put  a  great  deal  more  business  on  the 
books  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
had  we  been  willing  to  relax  aux  policy  of  In- 
sisting on  proper  downpaymenta  and  terms 
of  repayment.  Those  who  are  comparatively 
new  to  our  field  will  have  to  learn  that  it  Is 
not  only  bad  business  for  the  extender  of 
credit,  but  It  Is  also  a  disservice  to  the  con- 
stuner  and  to  the  economy  to  approve  credlto 
which  are  not  Justified. 

The  Importance  of  sound  consumer  credit 
terms  was  a  consistent  theme  at  last  nK>nth'a 
meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  and  It  is  my  beUef  that  the 
banks  wUl  heed  the  advice  of  their  own 
leaders. 

The  majority  of  economlsto  as  well  as 
many  Government  ofllclals  agree  that  the 
volume  of  Installment  credit  is  not  excessive. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  opinion. 
For  Instance,  the  I>epartment  of  Com- 
merce Survey  of  Current  Business  for  April 
1953,  In  an  analysis  of  consumer  debt,  polnto 
up  ito  ccHicluslon  that  credit  is  not  undtUy 
high. 

RecenUy  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  of- 
ficials ^d  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 


In  substantially  Identical  testimony,  that  in- 
stallment credit  is  not  excessive  and  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Installment  buying  since 
the  lifting  of  regulation  W  in  May  1952  wlU 
be  self-regulating  through  the  operation  of 
normal  bxislness  practices. 

I  concur  In  these  views,  and  further  be- 
lieve, as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  Is  his  own  best  credit  man- 
ager. I  have  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
common  sense. 


OUo  Fifbts  Commanuai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  me  which  e^peared  in  the  May  issue 
of  National  Republic,  an  excellent 
magazine  promoting  the  cause  of  funda- 
mental Americanism. 

The  article,  titled  '*Ohio  Fights  Com- 
munism," outlines  the  magnificent  woiic 
of  the  Ohio  Un-Americsm  Activities 
Commission,  which  recently  completed 
an  intensive  18-month  investigation  of 
communism  in  Ohio.  The  commission's 
study  disclosed  that  there  was  a  hard 
core  of  approximately  1,300  Communist 
Party  members  in  Ohio  in  1952.  The 
article  follows: 

Ohio  Fights  CoMinnnsic 
(By  H(».  PxAMK  T.  Bow.  Representative  to 
Congress  from  Ohio) 
After  18  months  of  intensive  Investiga- 
tion, the  Ohio  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mission has  reccHnmended  a  pennanent 
statewide  authority  to  weed  out  commu- 
nism, and  keep  a  sharp  ofllcial  eye  on  the 
activities  at  feUow-traveler  groups  through- 
out the  Buckeye  Stote. 

The  first  report  of  the  commission  uras  so 
well  received  last  December  that  the  hovise 
of  representatives  at  Oolvunbus,  as  one  of 
the  first  acta  of  the  1953  session,  extended 
the  life  of  the  commission  imtil  July  31, 
1954.  The  vote  was  123  to  4,  indicating 
an  overwhelming  popular  support  for  a 
permanent  legal  war  against  godless,  lawless, 
world-wrecking  commxinlsm  throughout 
Ohio. 

The  commission's  study  disclosed  a  hard 
core  of  approximately  1300  Communist  Party 
members  in  Ohio  during  1952. 

About  half  of  these  are  in  the  Cleveland 
area.  There  are  about  200  party  members  in 
central  and  southern  Ohio,  and  about  400 
In  the  industrial  centers  of  Toledo,  Akron, 
Yotingstown.  Lorain.  Ashtabula,  and  Norwalk. 
But  the  principal  work  of  the  Kremlin  In 
Ohio  is  carried  on  through  fellow  travelers, 
or  Communist-front  groups — organizations 
which,  while  not  formally  Identified  with 
the  Communist  Party,  still  carry  on  the 
Soviet's  hateful  work  of  subversion,  destruc- 
tion, and  betrayal.  The  membership  of  the 
active  Communist-front  groups  in  Ohio  was 
reported  as  upward  of  S.OOO  during  1952. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  section  of  the 
commission's  400-page  report  is  that  dealing 
with  Communist  Infiltration  of  existing  or- 
ganizations. The  ease  with  which  a  small 
group  of  aggressive  Conununlsto  can  take 
over  a  large,  well-established  organisation 
is  traced  In  detail,  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can Slav  Congress. 
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"Thifl  was  a  legitimate,  respectable  organ- 
Izatlon  of  some  10  million  members.  Four- 
teen Communist  Party  members  set  oxit  to 
take  It  over,  and  did  so  In  such  a  complete 
aaid  effectlTe  way  that  the  American  Slav 
Congress  eventually  wound  up  on  the  United 
States  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive 
organizations.  The  will  of  10  million  loyal 
Americans  thwarted  by  14  active  Commu- 
nists Is  the  succinct  summary  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  infiltration." 

Another  section  of  the  report  estimates 
the  collections  of  the  Communist -front  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  United  States 
at  $50  million  a  year,  all  of  which  goes  for 
the  work  of  the  Kremlin  in  the  several  States. 
On  this  point,  the  Ohio  commission's  report 
concludes:  "This  fantastic  war  chest  Is  do- 
nated for  the  most  part  by  Americans  who 
would  be  shocked  tf  they  were  accused  of 
aiding  commiuitsm." 

In  listing  certain  Communist-front  organ- 
izations active  throughout  CMiio.  the  com- 
mission specified:  the  Ohio  Bill  of  Rights 
Conference,  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born,  CMilo  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  Association.  Ohio  Ijabor 
Conference  for  Peace.  Labor  Youth  League, 
and  the  International  Workers  Order.  A 
complete  list  of  Conununlst-front  organiza- 
tions in  Ohio  will  be  assembled  this  year. 
The  report  gives  this  advice: 

"It  Is  important  that  we  know  the  true 
diumctex  of  the  organiaatlons  to  which  we 
belong,  en-  which  we  permit  to  use  our  names. 
Too  many  public  figures  are  finding,  to  their 
sorrow,  that  the  high-sounding  name  of 
the  group,  which  fiattered  them  by  pub- 
licizing them  as  sponsors,  conceals  a  Com- 
munist or  Conununlst-front  organization." 

The  new  atomic-energy  plant  In  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  "brings  many  new  problems  to 
the  residents  of  this  area,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  problem  of  Conununist  Infiltra- 
tion." the  report  warns.  "The  Communist 
Party  already  has  notified  Its  membership 
that  such  a  plant  is  to  be  built.  There  will 
be  literally  thousands  of  new  residents  com- 
ing Into  the  county,  providing  ample  cover 
for  Conununist  Party  members  who  will 
seek  to  delay  and  hamper  construction  work. 

"Witnesses  before  the  CMilo  Un-American 
Activities  Commission  have  testified  that 
there  Is,  and  has  been,  a  movement  within 
the  Communist  Party  to  transfer  trusted 
party  members  from  such  areas  as  New  York. 
to  other  areas  where  there  are  fewer  Com- 
munists, but  more  of  the  basic  industries  of 
war  and  defense.  Pike  County,  without 
question,  becomes  such  a  target." 

The  Ohio  rep(»t  effectively  demolishes  the 
smug  folklore  that  communism  Is  merely  a 
crackpot  dream  of  economic  utoplanlsm. 

"Slowly,  but  surely,  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  recognize  communism  and 
the  Communist  Party  for  what  they  really 
are.  •  •  •  The  Communist  Party  is  an  In- 
ternational conspiracy,  directed  from  Mos- 
cow, and  having  as  Its  goal  the  violent  over- 
throw of  our  form  of  government." 

The  report  quotes  the  following  revealing 
declaration  of  policy  from  the  Communist. 
official  publication  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States: 

"When  Communists  lu-ge  strikes  and  crip- 
pling of  Indxistry  in  time  of  war,  we  are  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of 
our  own  Government.  To  that  charge  we 
plead  guilty.     This  is  precisely  our  aim." 

There  are  active  today  throughout  Ohio 
many  Communist  Party  members  who  are 
graduates  of  the  International  Lenin  Insti- 
tute In  Moscow,  to  which  promising  Conunu- 
nlsts  from  all  over  the  world  are  sent  tor 
training  In  Communist  theory  and  practices. 
The  conunteion's  report  states  that  the 
course  of  trailing  in  the  Lenin  Institute  In- 
cludes practical  methods  of  sabotage  and 
psychological  warfare.  •  •  •  Sabotage  In- 
cludes guerrilla  warfare  suitable  for  civic  In- 


surrection, tise  of  dynamite  and  various 
other  torcpa  at  explosives,  wrecking  ma- 
chinery, crippling  powerplants,  disrupting 
communication  and  transportation  systems. 
The  classes  actually  constructed  black- 
powder  bombs,  experimented  with  sticks  of 
dynamite,  made  TNT,  studied  detonators  and 
fuses.  *  •  •  The  presence  of  Conununist 
Party  members  in  defense  plants  In  Ohio 
poees  a  real  and  ever-increasing  danger  to 
national  security. 

Although  communism  makes  special  efforts 
to  indoctrinate  young  people  with  its  wreck- 
ing plans,  the  commission  found  that  no  col- 
lege in  Ohio  harbored  a  cell  of  the  Labor 
Youth  League,  and  it  was  made  clear  that 
no  college  administratic  n  would  permit  such 
an  organization  to  get  a  foothold  on  the 
campus. 

However,  nonacadenric  chapters  of  the  Red 
Youth  League  were  identified  in  Cleveland, 
Akron,  Toledo,  Youngstown,  and  Cincinnati. 

A  second  Communist-front  organization 
extremely  active  among  Ohio  youth  is  styled 
the  Young  Progressives  of  America,  whose 
headquarters  are  In  Cleveland,  under  the 
direction  of  Don  Rothenberg. 

The  commission  recommended  early  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  require  immediate 
dismissal  of  any  public  employee  who  re- 
fuses to  answer  proper  questions  touclilng 
alleged  Communist-front  affiliations.  It 
also  recommended  denial  of  all  State  licenses 
to  known  Communists,  and  to  all  publicly 
Identified  subversives.  Similar  laws  already 
are  In  force  In  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Maryland.  In  New  York,  Communist-front 
activity  by  a  public  school  teacher  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  Inunediate  dismissal. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  broad 
types  of  Communist  organizations — the 
open,  or  legal,  and  the  underground.  On 
June  22,  1951,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Communist  Party  at  Cleveland  decided  to  go 
underground,  "and  all  literature  should  be 
either  destroyed  or  stored,  no  meetings  with 
more  than  two  members  shoiild  be  held;  no 
phone  calls  made  concerning  party  actlv- 
lUes." 

This  decision  was  recorded  ]\ist  4  days  after 
approval  of  the  Benner  C<nnml88ion  on  June 
18. 

The  Incident  proves  agsdn  that  organized 
communism  in  the  United  States  simply  can- 
not stand  the  spotlight  of  an  Informed  public 
opinion. 

This  splendid  and  workmanlike  report  from 
the  legislative  commission,  under  Chairman 
Gordon  Renner,  impresses  all  of  our  people 
that  the  everlasting  fight  against  pagan 
communism  is  everybody's  business.  The 
new  Republican  administration  in  Washing- 
ton la  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  cleaning  out 
the  Reds  and  wobblles  in  the  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies.  During  all  my 
years  in  Congress  I  have  given  every  help 
and  encouragement  to  this  program  of  sweep- 
ing out  the  traitors.  Ohio  now  has  miule 
a  strong  beginning  toward  a  permanent  State 
agency  to  weed  out  conununlsm  at  the 
source.  When  every  county,  every  city, 
and  every  patriotic  citizen  helps  to  set  up 
similar  roadblocks  against  the  black  plague 
of  Marxism.  America  once  more  will  be  the 
world  citadel  and  sanctuary  of  freedom  and 
peace.  But  so  long  as  a  single  vestige  of 
communism  prevails  in  this  favored  land, 
there  can  be  no  real  peace  or  secxvity  for 
our  people,  for  conununlsm  is  the  devil's 
own  instrument  of  hatred,  war,  chao»,  and 
ruin. 

Let  us  be  ever  on  guard  against  this  ter- 
rible blight  upon  hiunanity  in  our  day. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  ferret  out 
Communists  on  the  national  level  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  various  congres- 
sional investigating  committees.  We  must 
attack  on  the  local  level  also — in  every  State 
and  in  every  community. 


laportatioB  of  Forcifa  Reudual  Oil  It 
Wreckinf  PeiuisylTaaia'i  Basic  Indos- 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unrestricted  flood  of  foreign  residual  oil 
that  has  engulfed  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  wrecking  Pennsylvania's  basic  indus- 
tries: coal  and  railroads.  This  foreign 
^sidual  oil  is  not  only  produced  with- 
out a  cost  tag.  but  is  transported  to  the 
United  States  by  the  producers  without 
regard  to  actual  transportation  costs. 
This  ruthless  dumping  of  foreign  resid- 
ual oil  is  in  violation  of  every  American 
concept  of  fair  competition  and  war- 
rants the  immediate  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  Tuesday.  May  12.  1953. 1  appeared 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  made  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  a  5-percent  (luota 
limitation  on  the  importation  of  foreifm 
residual  oil: 
STATZMXirr  BT  REpazszNTAWvs  jAjns  E.  Tan 

ZaNDT,     20th     DISTKICT     or     PsmCBTLVAIfXA. 

BDoas  THE  House  Wats  ako  Mians  Oom- 

Mrrrzx,  Mat  13,  1953.  UaciKO  a  5  Pzbckht 
Quota  LiMrrAnoN  on  thx  iMrorrATiON  or 
FoEzicif  RxsmuAL  On. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  privUege  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  residents  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  favor 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  realising  that 
the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  fafnUy 
of  nations  must  adhere  to  a  policy  of  reci- 
procity in  the  field  of  world  trade. 

In  supporting  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  do  so  with  the 
reservation  that  such  agreements  shotild  re- 
tain the  "peril  point"  amendment  so  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  America's  basic  in- 
dustries and  the  protection  of  the  American 
wage  earner. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
know  of  my  efforts  over  a  period  of  years  to 
consider  reciprocal  trade  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner, keeping  in  mind  the  damaging  effect 
that  can  result  from  an  unrestricted  fiood  ot 
cheaply  manufactured  foreign  goods  that 
theratens  the  Jobs  of  American  workmen. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  Uttle  dUBculty 
recognizing  the  disastrous  effects  on  our 
economy  by  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
manufactured  at  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid 
American  workmen.  As  you  know,  we  have 
diversified  industries  In  Pennsylvania  and, 
like  many  other  States,  the  importation  of 
cheaply  manufactured  foreign  goods  has  cre- 
ated a  serious  unemployment  problem.  A 
few  of  the  industries  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  imports  Include  watches  and  parts, 
motorcycles,  chinaware  and  pottery,  hard- 
ware and  plumbing  suppUes.  sewing  ma- 
chines, luggage  and  leather  goods,  waUpaper, 
hides,  textiles,  as  well  as  the  glass,  coal,  rail- 
roads and  related  industries. 

Employees  of  these  industries  have  not  only 
kwt  their  jobs  but  many  of  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  mines  have  been  driven  to 
financial  distress,  and  In  some  Instances,  have 
closed  their  doors. 

•nme  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in 
detail  what  has  happened  to  the  various  in- 
dustries I  mentioned.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
consume  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted 
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me  by  dlsctnsing  th«  adverse  effect  foreign 
residual  oil  Is  having  on  Pennsylvania's  basic 
industries — coal  and  railroads. 

Early  In  this  session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  2870.  a  blU  to  esUbUsh  a  S  per- 
cent quota  limitation  on  Imports  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oU.  The  language  of  my  blU 
is  contained  in  the  Simpson  blU,  H.  R.  42iM, 
page  14,  subparagraph  2,  Unas  S  to  14.  In- 
clusive. 

I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  my  ooUeague  from 
Pennsylvania  |Mr.  SucrsoM]  for  incorporat- 
ing the  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.  B.  2870. 
in  his  bUl,  H.  R.  4294. 

"In  TBS  Bovam  or  Rkpkbssmtatives, 

"February  9,  1953. 
"Mr.  Van  Zanbt  Introduced  the  following 
bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

"A  bUI  to  establish  quota  limitations  on 
imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  3422  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  tax 
on  imports  of  petroleum)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting •(•)'  Immediately  before  'Crude 
petroleum',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"■(b)  The  total  quantity  of  residual  fuel 
oil  (including  residual  fuel  oU  for  bunkering 
vessels  at  United  SUtes  porta)  which  may  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  In  any  cal- 
endar quarter  of  any  year  shall  not  exceed 
6  percent  of  the  domestic  demand  for  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  for  the  corresponding  calendar 
quarter  of  the  previous  year,  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  quotas  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  may  not  be 
modified  or  suspended  by  the  operation  of 
foreign  trade  agreements  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may  modify  or  sus- 
pend any  such  quota  for  any  period  in  which 
he  finds  that  the  domestic  production  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oU  and  coal,  supplemented  by  the 
amount  of  Importa  permissible  under  such 
quota.  Is  insufficient  to  meet  the  Nation's 
requirementa  for  tboee  producta.' 

"Sbc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  calendar  quarters  beginning  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act." 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  period  of  years  the 
unrestricted  Importation  of  foreign  residual 
oU  has  been  gradually  undermining  the  coal, 
railroad  and  related  Industries. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  our  efforts 
of  several  years  ago  to  establUh  a  quota 
limitation  on  foreign  residual  oU,  but  our 
efforta  were  defeated  by  a  small  margin.  Our 
chief  obstacle  was  In  the  fact  that  the  dif- 
ference between  crude  oU  and  residual  oU 
was  not  clearly  understood,  nor  was  the 
damaging  effect  to  the  coal  and  railroad  in- 
dustries properly  evaluated. 

For  a  moment.  I  should  like  to  define 
"residual  oil"  and  how  It  Is  used.  ThU  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  opinion  held 
by  many  that  it  is  used  for  home-heating 
purposes. 

Imported  residual  fuel  oU  Is  what  Is  left 
over  in  the  refining  process  after  gasoline 
and /or  other  producta  have  been  rensoved 
;rom  crude  oU.  In  the  United  States  re- 
Tlneries.  this  wasta  product  amoxinta  to  only 
18  or  19  percent  of  total  crude  oil  refined, 
but  In  the  Caribbean  and  South  American 
oU  operations  of  major  United  States  oU 
companies  the  waste  amoiinta  to  from  67 
to  65  percent  of  the  refinery  volume. 

More  than  98  percent  at  the  residual  fuel 
oU  coming  into  the  United  States  originates 
in  Venezuela.  Of  these  importa,  more  than 
78  percent  are  the  waste  paroducta  from  oil 
refineries  located  on  two  small  Dutch  islands 
Jiist  off  the  coast  of  Veaezuela:  Curacao  and 
Aruba.  These  refineries  are  owned  by  two 
of  the  world's  largest  oil  corporations,  the 
Rojral  Dutch  Shell  Co.  and  the  Standard  OU 
Co.  of  Mew  Jersey. 


Therefore  these  two  large  oil  corporations 
are  the  principal  beneficiaries  from  the  sale 
of  residual  oil  Imported  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  the  residenta  of  these  smaU 
Dutch  islands  or  the  people  in  the  oil-pro- 
ducing areas  of  Venezuela. 

This  foreign  residual  oil  is  produced  with- 
out a  cost  tag,  and  the  selling  price  Is  ma- 
nipulated up  and  down  in  accordance  with 
what  the  coQ^>etitive  fuel  market  vrlll  bear. 

Foreign  residual  oU  is  not  only  produced 
without  a  cost  tag,  but  is  transported  to  the 
United  States  by  the  producers  without  re- 
gard to  actual  transportation  coeta  or  at 
rates  that  do  not  in  any  way  conform  to 
charges  that  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  main- 
tenance of  wage  levels  established  for  our 
own  maritime  fieet. 

To  be  more  specific,  ocean  transportation 
rates  on  residual  oU  from  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  to  posta  north  of  Cape  Hatteras 
dropped  from  $1.40  per  barrel  in  January  of 
last  year  to  43  centa  in  October — a  drop  of 
69  percent — all  because  of  nonunion  cheap 
foreign  labor  sailing  under  foreign  fiags. 

This  foreign  residual  oU  is  dumped  on 
United  States  marketa  and  iised  under  boil- 
ers in  large  utilities  and  industrial  planta. 
particularly  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  waste  prod- 
uct of  crude  oil,  commonly  known  as  residual 
oil,  is  not  used  in  heating  American  homes 
or  fueling  essential  war  machines  such  as 
tanks,  planes,  and  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  very  minuta  a  qtiar- 
ter  of  a  million-ton  tanker  ship  is  tied  up  at 
an  east-coast  dock  carrying  disastar  to  the 
coal,  raUroad,  and  related  industries  of  this 
Nation,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  rat- 
Infested  vessels  brought  disease  into  our 
port  cities  In  years  gone  by. 

Ilils  foreign  tanker  with  Ita  bunker  space 
filled  with  residual  oU  is  dumping  it  In  vlo- 
laticm  of  every  American  concept  of  fair 
competition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if 
the  miners  of  our  Nation  would  work  for 
nothing  and  the  railroads  transpcxted  the 
coal  for  practically  nothing,  the  coal  Indus- 
try could  not  compete  with  this  unfair  com- 
petition from  fanAga  residual  oil  because  ita 
price  is  continuously  manipulated  down- 
ward to  capture  the  eastern-seaboard  coal 
market. 

As  of  this  data,  domestic  coal  delivered 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  at  $10  per  ton 
cannot  meet  the  competition  of  cheap 
foreign  residual  oil  which  is  delivered  in  the 
New  York  harbor  on  an  average  of  $3.10  per 
barrel.  In  this  connecticm,  about  4^  bar- 
rels of  residual  oil  is  equal  to  1  ton  of  coal, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  producer  of 
residual  oil  will  sell  at  any  price,  he  contin- 
ually manipulates  Ita  p?ice  in  cnxier  to  un- 
dersrtl  a  ton  of  American-mined  coal. 

This  tjrpe  of  oxnpetltion  is  what  I  had  In 
mind  when  I  said  that  the  unrestricted 
dumping  of  foreign  residual  oU  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  American  concept  of  fair  com- 
petition. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  4  %  barrels  of  foreign 
residual  oil  is  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  coal,  129 
miUion  barrels  of  this  alien  residual  oU  were 
unloaded  on  our  eastam  seaboard  in  1952.  (v 
enough  to  displace  31  million  tons  of  coal 
and  to  destroy  the  Jobs  of  32,266  miners  for 
a  fuU  year. 

The  seriousness  of  tlie  situation  ccmfront- 
ing  the  coal  and  railroad  Industries  can  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  re- 
sidual oU  importa  In  1946  amoimted  to  44,- 

647,000   barrels,  whereas  In    1961   the   total 

reached  119,166.000.    Preliminary  figxires  for 

1952  place  the  amount  at  about  129  million 

barrels. 
On  the  basis  of  1962  ImportatKuis.  this  will 

mean — 

1.  Displacement  of  approxlmataly  81  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal. 

2.  Loss  of  coal  revenue  In  excess  ot  $180 
mlUlon. 


8.  Loss  ot  an  aggregate  of  4,196,000  man- 
days  in  the  mines. 

4.  Loss  of  miners'  wages  in  excess  of  $75 

mUlion. 

From  the  figures  I  have  cited,  one  can 
readily  recognize  the  devastating  effect  that 
residual  oU  had  on  the  coal  and  railroad 
industries  for  the  year  11*52,  when  approxi- 
mately 31  million  tons  of  coal  were  displaced. 

In  January  1963  the  floodgates  were 
opened  still  further,  and  for  the  first  8 
months  of  the  year  the  leftovers  from  for- 
eign refineries  reached  a  daUy  average  of 
450.000  barrels,  equal  to  about  108,000  tons 
of  coal — which,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
would  displace  39  miUion  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually. 

Prom  1946  through  1952  the  loss  In  reve- 
nue to  the  bituminous-coal  industry  as  the 
result  of  the  imrestrlcted  fiow  of  foreign  re- 
sidual oil  amounted  to  $673  mlUion,  approxi- 
mately half  of  which  would  have  gone  to 
miners  in  wagea. 

The  deficit  is  multiplied  many  times  over 
when  translated  into  buying  power  for  other 
goods  and  services,  while  the  loss  In  tax 
revenue  will  run  into  millions  of  doUars. 

Let  lu  for  a  moment  consider  the  corre- 
sponding effect  the  displacement  of  31  mU- 
lion tons  of  co^l  wUl  have  on  the  coal -carry- 
ing railroads  of  the  Nation  and  their  em- 
ployees due  to  the  importation  in  1952  ot  129 
mUiion  barrels  of  foreign  residual  olL  It 
wUl  mean — 

1.  Loss  of  railroad  freight  revenues  of  $86 
million. 

2.  Loss  of  railroad  employee  earnings  of 
$43  mllllcm. 

■rrxcTS  or  sbbiduai.  oil  xicpobts  on  uolboaos 

XN  19SS 

1.  Ball  traffic:  One  himdred  and  twenty- 
nine  mUUon  barrels  of  residxial  oU  imported 
in  1952  is  equivalent  to  some  31  miUion  tons 
of  coal  based  on  4.167  barrels  of  residual  oU 
equivalent  to  1  ton  of  bituminoiis  coal. 
Baaed  upon  the  percent  ot  coal  carried  by  the 
railroads  of  the  total  production  transported 
in  1952 — 83  percent — the  railroads  lost  about 
26  mlUion  tons  of  coal  they  wovild  have 
otherwise  handled. 

2.  XtaU  revenue:  At  an  average  of  $3.36  a 
ton  (1952  average)  this  traffic  diversion 
amounted  to  a  loss  in  gross  railroad  revenue 
of  $86  mUlion. 

3.  RaU  wages:  With  raU  wages  accounting 
for  50.4  percent  of  the  railroad's  operating 
revenues,  the  loss  of  rail  wages  would  come 
to  some  $43  mllUon  tn  1962  (60.4  percent  ot 
$86  million). 

4.  Carloads:  The  average  loading  per  car 
In  1961  was  60  tons  (official  territory  aver- 
age). Using  this  loading  ctf  60  tons  per 
car  and  the  26  million  tons  lost,  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  about  433,000  carloads. 

6.  Length  of  train:  ,The  displacement  of 
433,000  carlocMls  with  each  car  having  an 
average  overaU  length  of  40  feet  would  rep- 
resent a  trtdn  of  cars  more  than  8.000  miles 
or  enough  to  make  a  continuous  line  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

6.  Cars  needed  to  carry  lost  tonnage:  With 
the  average  turn-around  time  in  the  eastern 
district  and  Pocahontas  region  being  some 
14  days,  a  hopper  car  could  make  an  average 
of  26  trips  per  year.  Tbe  433,000  carloads 
lost  representa  the  contlnuoxis  use  of  17.000 
cars  (433-26). 

7.  Effect  of  the  displacement  at  these  ears 
on  investment:  The  17,000  cars  thus  dis- 
placed would  idle  an  Investment  of  some 
$63  million  based  on  a  value  per  car  of 
$5,000.  There  would  also  be  Involved  some 
additional  Investment  in  the  locomotives  re- 
quired to  handle  this  tonnage,  which  has 
been  lost. 

8.  The  loss  of  this  tonnage  has  the  effect 
of  discouraging  the  purchase  of  new  open- 
top  cars  by  the  railroads  thus  creating  an 
Increase  in  the  average  age  of  aU  open-top 
cars  and  a  lower  percent  of  new  cars.  ShoiUd 
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tSie  eold  war  develop  Into  a  dioottng 
baaed  on  past  experience  ve  know  tliat  the 
demand  for  eoal  and  eoal  transportation 
would  rise  ateuptly  and  tbe  rallroada  would 
find  themaelTca  not  only  In  need  of  addl- 
tknuU  new  open-top  cat* — not  readily  araO- 
alile  dtie  to  wartime  material  prioritiea — but 
alK>  la  need  of  the  17.000  ear*  now  displaced 
toy  thla  imparted  residual  oil. 

Tlie  l^rei^it  revenue  loss  to  American  rail- 
far  the  period  of  1946  through  1953 
the  result  of  coal  befaig  displaced  by 
oO  antounted  to  some  $300  million 
or  the  loaa  at  freight  rrrenue  from  some 
a  minkm  loaded  cars  which  railroads  did  not 
haaCBe. 

For  each  at  the  eoal  miners  who  have  last 
their  Jobs  because  of  the  unfair  competition 
from  a  foreign  residual  fuel  oil.  a  railroader 
has  also  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Tbe  total  loss  in  wages  of  railroad 
etnpioyeea  due  to  the  displacement  of  eoal 
by  foreign  residual  oil  amounted  to  tl81 
millioD  since  1940. 


Ifr.  Cbalrmaa.  I  have  been  talking  tnm 
•  natioBwkle  standpoint  about  the  adveise 
effects  OO  the  eoal  and  railroad  industries 
as  a  result  at  the  unrestricted  importation 
at  cheap  foreign  residual  oiL  For  the  next 
few  minutes  I  should  Uke  to  tell  you  of  the 
serious  effect  it  is  hsTing  on  the  general 
welfare  at  the  State  of  PennsylTsnia. 

To  be  brutally  frank,  the  bitinnlnous  coal 
Industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  a  desperate 
condition  and  while  there  are  other  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  its  plight,  tbe  one 
that  has  done  the  most  serious  damage  is 
the  importation  of  foreign  resldxial  oil.  which 
because  of  its  uncontrolled  selling  price,  has 
erected  a  barrier  at  unfair  competiUoo  so 
that  It  has  captured  the  eastern  seaboard 
market  of  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous-coal 
industry. 

The  f<^owing  brief  compilation  discloses 
a  statistical  picture  of  the  decline  in  Utumi- 
nous-coal  c^wration  in  Pennsylvania  since 
1940: 


Ttlal  tonnage  of  hitHwtincu*  eoal  produeed  and  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania,  1947  to  1969,  tnc/tmoe,  and  Janxtary  and  February  1953 
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I  am  sure  that  you  will  recognize  the  im- 
pact to  tbe  economy  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  the  decline  in  annual  production  of 
•0.744.700  net  tons  of  coal  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod and  the  decline  in  coal-mining  employ- 
■aent  of  41.360  employees.  Tbe  loss  in  reve- 
nue to  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania 
amounted  to  1850  million  not  to  mention 
the  loss  in  rallrocul  revenue  and  In  other 
allied  industries,  together  with  the  wages 
lost  due  to  tinemployment. 

In  the  central  Pennsylvania  area  where 
my  congressional  district  is  located,  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  is  the  major  in- 
dustry and  for  many  years  our  regular  cus- 
tomers have  been  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
area  who  purchase  annually  millions  of  tons 
at  our  eoal. 

■Mr.  Chairman,  no  other  area  in  the  United 
States  has  felt  the  Impcun  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  residual  oil  more  acut^y  than 
has  central  Pennsylvania,  because  of  ita 
proximity  to  the  eastern  seaboard  which  is 
the  natural  market  for  central  Peimsylvanla 


Since  October  1,  1952,  which  is  a  period  of 
leas  than  7  months,  in  tbe  central  Pennsyl- 
vania area  alone.  17  bituminous  coal  mines 
have  closed,  throwing  out  of  work  1,956  men. 
which  represents  a  loss  of  more  than  2  mll- 
lloa  man-hours. 

Tbaa*  closed  mlnas  produced  in  1952. 
1.578,174  net  tons  which  means  an  annual 
loss  of  $8,500,000  to  the  coal  industry:  $5,250,- 
000  loss  in  wages;  and  more  than  $6  million 
leas  in  railroad-freight  revenue. 

In  addition  to  the  17  bituminous  coal 
mines  that  have  closed  tn  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, 11  other  mines  have  laid  off  611  men 
and  eventually  will  close  down  entirely,  un- 
less the  flood  of  foreign  nsidu^  oil  is  halted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  your 
committee  will  readily  see  that  we  who  re- 
side m  central  Pennsylvania  are  really  faced 


with  great  difflcultles  because  otir  eastern 
seaboard  coal  markets  are  being  captured  hj 
the  unrestricted  flood  of  cheap  foreign  resid- 
ual oil.  This  means  railroad  terminals  are 
being  abandoned,  ghost  towns  are  developing, 
and  unemployment  exists  to  the  point  where 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
classified  central  Pennsylvania  as  a  critical 
area  because  of  the  supply  of  surplus  labor. 

While  we  are  gravely  concerned  with  the 
economy  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  there  are  other 
aspects  to  the  graeral  situation  that  I  feel 
I  am  warranted  in  calling  to  your  attention 
because  they  concern  the  national  fuel  situ- 
ation in  its  relationship  to  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  coal  mine  is  closed. 
It  is  not  readily  reopened.  At  the  time  of 
closing,  the  pumps  and  other  equipment  are 
removed  and  the  mine  fills  up  with  water. 
Coal  mines  cannot  be  wrapped  in  moth  balls, 
and  stored  for  an  indefinite  period  like  tanks, 
giuis,  and  battleships,  for  almost  instant 
restoration  to  active  tise,  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  coal  mine  is  permanently  closed 
and  all  recoverable  natural  resources  are  lost 
for  the  futtire. 

During  World  War  n  we  reached  our  peak 
in  coal  production  when  in  1  year  we  mined 
630  million  tons.  Included  in  this  680  mil- 
lion was  139  million  tons  of  strip  coal,  which 
as  you  know,  is  that  coal  lying  near  the  sur- 
face and  easy  to  recover.  However,  this  easy 
eoal  is  gone  and  the  reserves  of  strip  coal 
no  longer  exist. 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  a  statement 
made  during  World  War  n  by  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Ickes,  when  he  said  that  the 
prmluction  of  bituminous  eoal  was  a  vital 
factor  in  winning  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  truth  in  Secretary 
Ickes'  statement  because  coal  has  always 
played  an  important  role  In  our  national 


defense.  WUh  tiie  permanent  eloalng  of 
eoal  mines  that  is  taking  place  today  and  the 
decline  in  the  available  easily  recoverable 
strip  coal  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we 
would  be  able,  should  we  get  into  war.  to 
produce  a  stiAcient  quantity  of  coal  to  satisfy 
the  national  needs. 

In  i««fc^*«g  this  statement,  I  am  assuming 
that  should  we  get  into  an  all-out  world 
war  HI  that  enemy  submarine  action  will 
again  interrupt  our  lines  of  communication 
as  it  did  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
with  the  result  that  great  quantities  of 
residual  oil  now  being  Imported  into  our 
country  would  be  suddenly  cut  off  and  those 
industries  presently  using  residual  oU  would 
have  to  turn  to  coaL 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  crude  oU 
and.  I  say  to  you,  what  would  factories, 
churches,  schools,  apartntent  houses  and 
places  of  business  now  using  imported  oil. 
do  for  heat  and  power  In  the  event  of  a 
natiooal  emergency? 

Mr.  Chairman,  shlpmenta  of  foreign  oil 
could  be  stopped  overnight  in  the  event  of 
an  international  crisis,  but  tbe  coal  In- 
dustry cannot  accelerate  its  production  to 
meet  the  Nation's  increased  fuel  reqtiire- 
ments  in  a  national  emergency  if  its  opera- 
tions continue  to  be  impaired  as  they  are 
under  preeent  conditions. 

Summarizing  my  presentation,  let  me  CfB- 
phaslae  that  the  plight  of  the  coal  industry 
is  not  solely  a  question  of  free  trade;  nor  is 
n  a  question  alone  of  finding  an  economic 
aavlotv  for  the  coal  and  related  industrtsa; 
but  rather  it  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  our 
Nation  can  retain  its  sovereignty  as  the 
leader  of  tret  nations  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  an  adequate  national  defense  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  healthy  coal  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unwarranted  flood  of 
foreign  residual  oil  must  be  stopped  and 
It  can  be  stopped  if  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  wiU  look  the 
facts  squarely  in  the  face  and  establish  a 
5  percent  UnUtation  on  Imports  of  foreign 
residual  oil  as  provided  for  In  subparagraph 
2.  page  14,  of  the  Simpson  biU.  H.  R.  4294. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take 
favorable  action  on  my  request  to  curb  the 
unrestricted   flow    of   foreign   rcaidtial   oil. 


IfecM:  HMMstj  oa  Tuct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PEtfNSTLVAKtft 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1955 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  12,  1953: 

Nkeded:  Howxstt  on  Ta 


The  American  people  are  gradually  team- 
ing the  bitter  truth  about  the  budget — it  Is 
not  going  to  be  balanced  this  year.  There 
will  be  another  deflclt.  And  taxes  can  be 
cut  only  by  adding  deficit  to  deficit. 

The  latest  smasher  of  illusions  Is  Congress* 
own  highly  esteemed  staff  of  tax  experts, 
headed  by  Colin  P.  Stam.  Their  estimate 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  the  1954  fiscal 
year  (beginning  July  i)  exceeds  their  esti- 
mate of  Federal  revenues  by  nearly  $6  billion. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  taxes  worth 
$2  billion  due  to  expire  in  the  next  year  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  estimate  should  dampen  the  enthusi- 
asm of  congressional  advocates  of  tax  cut- 
ting first,  budget  bcJancing  second.    In  the 
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past  Congress  has  rated  Its  own  experts*  re- 
ports ahead  of  anything  from  the  Treasury. 

The  people  who  think  the  best  way  to  cut 
spending  is  to  cut  the  revenues  available 
had  expected  the  Stam  report  to  support  a 
tax  cut.  They  hoped  It  would  show  reve- 
nues and  savings  sufficient  to  wipe  oxrt  the 
Truman-estimated  deficit  of  $9  billion.  The 
experts  showed  honesty  and  courage  in  dis- 
appointing their  own  bosses. 

If  Congressmen  are  going  to  be  equally 
honest  and  courageous,  they  will  have  to 
tell  the  truth  to  their  boases — ^the  voters. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  say :  "According  to 
the  best  estimates  we  can  get,  the  budget 
wont  be  balanced  this  year.  We  can't  give 
you  tbe  tax  cuts  we  have  talked  about  with- 
out going  deeper  In  the  red  than  the  New 
Deal  ever  went  in  peacetime." 

Congressman  could  quite  honestly  point 
out  that  this  Is  not  really  peace  time  and 
say  that  they  advocate  further  borrowing  to 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  defense  and 
foreign  aid.  But  they  cannot  honestly  tell 
the  people  that  they  are  going  to  save 
enough  to  balance  the  budget  and  Justify  a 
tax  cut. 

Honesty  about  the  situation  ahould  not 
lead  to  defeatism.  Indeed,  defeatism  about 
savinga  has  led  to  dishonest  defense  of  ex- 
travagance and  waste.  Actually,  encourag- 
ing progress  is  being  made  in  saving  Federal 
money.  The  Stam  report  expects  this  to 
reach  $5400.000.000  this  year.  Further 
economies  are  in  sight.  And  the  public 
would  do  well  to  demand  them. 

But  to  ask  for  tax  cuts  in  the  face  of  pros- 
pective deficits  is  another  kind  of  defeat- 
Ism — running  away  from  responslbilltiea. 
There  la  some  danger  that  this  temptation 
will  be  indulged  to  the  extent  of  falling  to 
renew  needed  taxes  due  to  expire  this  year. 
Advocates  of  budget  balancing  should  make 
It  clear  that  unless  the  excess-profits  tax  is 
renewed  or  some  better  way  of  producing 
equal  revenue  Is  found  before  June  SO  the 
Nation  WiU  be  adding  deficit  to  deflclt. 

It  Is  time  the  adminlstratk>:\  put  this 
squarely  before  the  people. 


TIm  Postmjui  Riaf  $  Oace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wkw  TOax 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  Aprti  14.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing item  which  appeared  in  the  April 
12,  1953,  issue  of  Barron's  National  Busi- 
ness and  Financial  Weekly  is  most 
apr(H>06: 
Tbs   PoancAiv   Rntos   Owca — U*.   Smnoa- 

nzLD  Has  Tbt  to  Dsuvn  on  a  RapoBUcair 

PaoicisB 
(By  John  C.  Perham  and  John  C.  W.  Schaie) 

The  Republican  platform  of  1952  contained 
no  crlsper  promise  than  the  single  sentence: 
"We  pledge  a  more  efDclent  and  frequent 
mail  delivery  service."  During  the  campaign 
and  later  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
tir.  Eisenhower  gave  the  idea  his  personal 
backing.  Neither  platform  nor  President 
promised  specifically  to  restore  the  cuts  in 
deliveries  made  back  In  1960,  but  both  strong, 
ly  Implied  it. 

Arthur  Summerfleld,  fcvmer  OOP  National 
Qxairman,  has  now  borne  the  title  of  Post- 
master General  for  some  S  months.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York,  one  of  the  admitted 
weak  spots  in  the  nationwide  postal  system, 
he  reafllrmed  his  intention  of  providing  bet- 


ter service  at  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer.    Hie 
has  made  an  energetic  start  on  that  Job. 

He  has  quickly  assembled  a  team  of  top- 
flight executives  from  private  industry  to 
staff  his  organisation.  He  has  announced  a 
raising  of  standards  of  eligibility  for  most 
vacant  postmastershlps.  He  has  dosed  costly 
rural  post  oOoes,  and  begun  enlarging  de- 
livery routes  to  conform  to  recent  popula- 
tion shIfU.  These  steps  he  has  taken  in  de- 
fiance of  powerful  political  pressures.  Fi- 
nally, he  has  recruited  the  best  men  he  could 
g<it,  within  the  Department  and  outside  it 
(including  the  Hoover  Commission's  task 
force),  to  study  his  management  problems. 
All  this  Is  to  the  good,  in  the  long  run.  But 
by  and  large  service  today  is  still  the  same 
sorry  thing  he  Inherited  from  the  previous 
administration. 

That  point  was  driven  home  last  week 
when  the  Hew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
released  results  of  its  own  survey  of  postal 
service  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Aroused 
by  the  complaints  of  its  members,  the  cham- 
ber attempted  to  pin  down  the  facts  by  test 
mailing  within  the  city  and  across  the  coun- 
try, by  questionnaires  and  by  interviews  with 
a  cross  section  of  business  firms.  It  found 
serious  delays  In  the  processing  of  local  let- 
ters, a  lag  of  24  hoxirs  or  more  in  delivery  of 
airmail,  and  a  vrldespread  opinion  that  serv- 
ice has  deteriorated  badly  In  recent  years. 
This  Is  no  isolated  case.  It  is  a  sequel  to 
several  previously  publicized  studies  made 
under  other  private  sponsorship.  Some  of 
these  have  compared  today's  mail  service 
unfavorably  with  that  of  Pony  Express  days, 
or  with  that  enjoyed  by  many  a  foreign 
cotmtry  whose  -  postwar  economy  has  been 
sustained  only  by  millions  of  dollars  in 
United  Stotes  aid.  Says  William  C.  Doherty. 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers:  "We  are  living  in  the  atomic 
age,  but  tbe  Post  Office  Department  is  revert- 
ing to  the  stone  age."  Many  another  citizen, 
mulling  over  his  own  specific  grievances, 
notes  bitterly  that  the  Department  Itself  has 
now  accomplished  what  neither  rain  nor 
aleet  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night  has  ever 
done — namely  to  "stay  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds." 

It  was  in  the  name  of  econmny  that  Post- 
master General  Jesse  Donaldson  made  the 
celebrated  cuU  of  April.  1950 — In  home  de- 
liveries, in  collection  schedules,  in  window 
hours,  and  in  directory  service  for  misad- 
dressed letters.  He  blamed  them  on  the  re- 
ductions in  Post  Office  appropriations  made 
on  Capitol  Hill;  legislators  in  tvirn  accused 
him  of  a  needless  spite  move.  Three  years 
later,  the  dispute  still  rages  among  some  156 
million  critics  as  to  whether  Congress  or  the 
Department  la  the  real  author  of  that  sorry 
drama.  "The  Postman  Rings  Once." 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  slash  in 
service  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
persistent  problems  of  the  Post  Office.  Esti- 
mates of  what  it  would  cost  now  to  go  back 
to  the  less- than -Utopian  pre- 1950  standards 
range  from  Mr.  Doherty's  modest  $50  million 
to  Mr.  Donaldson's  $160  million.  Yet,  even 
under  the  austerity  service,  employment  ac- 
tually shot  up  by  86,000  between  mld-1950 
and  mid- 1952.  And  the  Department's  deficit 
mounted  from  $546  million  for  fiscal  1950  to 
$727  million  for  fiscal  1952.  an  all-time  high. 
The  deficit,  of  course,  did  not  begin  in 
1950.  It  has  been  a  perennial  problem.  In 
87  of  the  past  100  years  the  Department  has 
shown  a  loas,  the  principal  exception  being 
the  war  years.  But  only  since  World  War  H 
has  It  mounted  above  the  half-bilUon-dollar 
mark.  Survey  has  followed  survey,  with  a 
view  to  fishing  the  Post  Office  out  of  this 
sea  of  red  ink.  In  1949  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion plunged  in  deep  and  came  to  the  sur- 
face with  some  recommendations  for  im- 
proving Department  efficiency,  several  of 
which  have  been  carried  out.  But  still,  the 
more  business  the  Department  does  (and  its 


Toltune  of  mail  is  swollen  to  about  double 
that  of  1989) ,  the  deeper  Its  plunge  into  tbe 
red. 

For  this  state  of  chronic  crisis  there  are 
several  caxises.  One  is  the  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  is  partly  a  business,  partly  a  public 
service.  And  nobody,  in  the  administra- 
tion or  In  Congress,  has  yet  decided  where 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two — though 
the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  is  locddng 
into  the  question  right  now.  In  this  policy 
vacxrum,  the  Department  performs  many  a 
service  that  no  profit-making  venture  would 
undertake.  It  delivers  free  the  so-called  pen- 
alty mall  of  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments and  the  franked  mail  that  issues  by 
the  biishel  from  Capitol  Hill.  It  subsidises 
the  airlines,  besides  paying  them  for  deliver- 
ing mail.  It  ^eeps  open  thotisands  of 
branches  (fourth-class  poet  offices)  that  are 
steadily  losing  money.  It  carries  most 
classes  of  mail  at  rates  that  do  not  pay  their 
own  way. 

A  secondary  cause  of  budgetary  woes  is  that 
the  Department  Is  not  its  ovm  master.  The 
Postmaster  General  Is  hardly  in  a  position  of 
command  comparable  to  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation.  Congress  sets  his  wage 
scales,  passes  on  every  detail  of  expenditures, 
chooses  the  thousands  of  local  postmasters, 
and  determines  postage  rates — except  for 
parcel  post,  where  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  takes  over.  The  ICC  and  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  specify  what  the  De- 
partment shall  pay  the  railroads  and  the  air- 
lines for  hauling  mall.  The  Civil  Service 
handles  the  hiring  of  most  employees,  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  man- 
ages the  buildings.  If  this  Is  a  business,  it  1$ 
a  strange  one. 

Yet  even  within  the  area  Irft  to  the  Post- 
master General's  discretion,  a  lot  of  practices 
have  gone  on  year  after  year  that  would  raise 
eyebrows,  and  probably  lop  off  heads,  in  any 
private  organization.  This  Is  the  third 
cause  of  persistent  deficits.  And  here  Mr. 
Sununerfleld's  business -trained  team  has  its 
real  opportunity  for  housecleanlng — either 
by  acting  on  its  own  or  by  offering  Congress 
some  specific  recommendations.  For  the  De- 
partment now  is  hamstrung  by  overcentrall- 
zatlon,  by  archaic  regulations,  by  slowness  to 
adopt  labor-saving  devices,  and  by  over- 
crowded buildings. 

As  to  centralization,  it  has  been  said,  with 
only  a  little  exaggeration,  that  a  local  post- 
master has  to  write  Washington  for  per- 
mission to  buy  a  new  broom  or  repair  a 
broken  window.  (Mr.  Donaldson  favored 
centralized  operation;  Mr.  Summerfleld  is 
opposed.)  As  to  regulations,  every  post- 
master has  a  massive  volume  of  them,  some 
dating  from  Ben  Franklin's  days,  others  piled 
atop  them  ever  since.  These  have  ne7?f- 
been  codified,  to  permit  anyone  other  than 
a  lawyer  to  pick  his  way  through  the  maze. 
As  to  operating  methods,  the  Post  Office 
sorts  and  handles  mall  today  almost  exactly 
as  It  did  30  years  ago,  with  85  percent  of  all 
postal  employees  involved  in  the  process. 
And  if  the  Department  has  been  handicapped 
by  such  trends  beyond  its  control  as  the 
decreasing  number  of  trains  available  to 
carry  ranil  (down  68  percent  from  the  early 
thirties  to  1952).  Its  critics  complain  it 
should  have  shifted  more  quickly  to  more 
flexible  truck  transportation.  Though  it 
now  spends  $2.8  billion  a  year  and  employs 
half  a  million  people,  it  devotes  only  $750,000 
a  year  to  research;  it  had  no  such  program 
at  all  till  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended it. 

As  to  physical  facilities,  the  last  building 
program  was  completed  in  the  late  thirties. 
It  was  assiuned  then  that  the  space  pro- 
vided— ^both  for  post  offices  and  railway 
terminals — wovild  be  ample  for  years  to  come. 
No  one  foresaw  how  much  the  mail  volume 
would  increase  In  a  decade  and  a  half.  Now 
most  poet  offices,  bulging  at  the  seams,  have 
no  room  for  large  autonuitic  machinery  even 
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If   It   wer«   Bequlrad.    A  building  program 
sufficient  to  ease  the  strain  would  be  costly. 

Looking  at  the  revenue  side  of  the  picture, 
those  overcrowded  poet  offices  and  terminals 
siiggest  an  approach  to  Mr.  Summerfleld's 
problems  that  seems  to  have  won  no  atten- 
tion at  all.  The  fact  Is  that,  like  the  price 
of  anything  else,  postal  rates,  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation,  have  a  twofold  function. 
They  bring  In  revenue  (though  not  enough 
of  It),  and  they  regulate,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  amount  of  mall  to  be  offered  to 
Uncle  Sam's  tender  mercies. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  long,  noisy 
row  over  the  Post  Office's  allocation  of  costs 
to  mall  In  the  varlotis  categories.  But  ac- 
cepting its  figures,  for  want  of  anything 
better,  the  breakdown  for  1953  (see  table) 
shows  that  first-class  mail  is  the  only  one 
that  now  pays  Its  own  way,  bringing  In 
more  revenue  than  all  the  rest  together. 

Second  class,  which  Includes  newspapers 
and  magazines,  yields  least  revenue  and  is 
the  worst  offender  in  producing  deficits.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  rate  Increases  for  this  type 
of  mail  have  been  argued  for  many  a  moon. 
In  this  welter  of  debate,  there  Is  reason 
to  think  this  class  should  bear  more  of  the 
aggregate  burden  than  It  has  in  the  past. 
That  process  Is,  in  fact,  well  under  way.  and 
the  second  of  three  scheduled  10  percent 
annual  boosts  in  rates  went  into  effect  this 
month.  For  the  fourth-class,  parcel-post 
rates  were  Increased  at  the  start  of  1952,  and 
a  further  Jump  is  now  proposed.  Fees  for 
special  services  (registered  and  insxired  mail, 
special  delivery,  etc.)  were  also  raised  last 
year. 

That  leaves  third-class  mall,  which  con- 
sists largely  of  advertising  clrcvilars.  This 
Is  where  the  possibility  of  raising  rates,  with 
a  view  to  decreasing  the  volume  of  mall 
burdening  the  Department's  physical  facili- 
ties, deserves  fullest  exploration.  For  this 
class  is  the  second  largest  contributor  to 
the  poet-office  deficit.  And  it  happens  to 
be  neither  a  service  to  all  the  people  (like 
flrst-class ) :  nor  a  subsidy  granted  for  the 
sake  or  wider  dissemination  of  Information 
(like  second-class) ;  nor  a  form  of  communi- 
cation competing  with  private  business  ( like 
fourth-class) .  It  is,  in  effect,  a  subsidy  given 
by  a  deflclt-rldden  Government  Department 
to  presumably  nxore  prosperous  advertisers. 
And  If  an  increase  in  rates  here  would  hardly 
bring  a  proportionate  Jump  In  revenue.  It 
would  necessarily  funnel  more  money  to  the 
post  office  or  else  lighten  Its  load  of  third- 
class  mall,  either  outcome  being  desirable 
In  the  pursuit  of  efficiency. 

Whatever  Congress  may  decide  about  that 
specific  point,  it  must  make  the  basic  de- 
cisions on  policy  and  on  rates.  It  m\ist  act 
like  a  responsible  board  of  directors.  For 
the  last  doeen  years  ic  has  consistently 
shoved  aside  the  nagging  problems  of  the 
poet  office  In  favor  of  more  pressing  inter- 
national matters.  And  as  Mr.  Donaldson  was 
wont  to  observe.  Congress  consistently  has 
boosted  the  Department's  costs  faster  than 
it  has  authorized  rate  Increases.  It  never 
granted  his  plea  either  to  adjust  rates,  or  to 
designate  openly  as  subsidies  the  amounts 
needed  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  various 
classes  of  mail.  The  pass  to  which  service 
has  now  fallen  shows  that  the  policy  of 
negligence  cannot  be  pursued  Indefinitely. 

There  remains  to  Mr.  Summerfleld,  for 
all  the  limitations  on  him,  an  opportiinity 
to  tidy  up  a  lot  of  the  debris  that  has  bogged 
down  postal  service  more  and  more  in  recent 
yean,  to  the  growing  dismay  of  such  citi- 
aens  as  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
No  one  expects  him  to  produce  miracles 
overnight.  It  took  years  to  run  the  p>ost 
office  down  to  Its  present  shoddy  condition. 
Almost  any  change  now  will  be  an  Improve- 
ment. Recalling  the  terse  Republican  pledge. 
John  Q.  Public  waits  eagerly  for  the  promised 
•ervice.  For  too  long,  he  suspects,  he's  been 
getting  the  business. 


Postal  revenues  for  1952 


Clsss  of  service 

Revcnaes 

Exoenor 

deficiency 
of  revenues 

Ratinof 
reve- 
nues to 
expend- 
itures 

First  class 

1840.293,000 
130,588,000 
61,576,000 
160,715,000 
484.40.5,000 
189,144,000 

+$40.W9,000 
-22,441,000 
-242.318,000 
-101,034.000 
-150.719.000 
-66,874,000 

106.33 

Airmail  (dooMStic).. 
Second  class 

84.31 
17.55 

Third  cla.ss 

47.06 

Fourth  class ... 

76.27 

Special  services ' — 

74.23 

>  Registered  and  Insured  mail.  c.  o.  d.,  special  delivery, 
money  wders,  and  postal  savings 

Source:  Report  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  for  1052. 


A  New  Twininc  Safm 


EXTENSION  OF  REZdARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


or  wisooNsnf 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  the 
new  chief  of  the  Air  Force,  is  a  native  of 
Monroe.  Wis.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  the  people  of  his  home  city 
and  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  General  Twining  has 
been  selected  to  head  this  important 
branch  of  our  armed  services.  He  will 
succeed  in  this  responsibility  as  he  has 
from  the  beginning  of  his  military  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks.  I   am  including   an  editorial 

that  appeared,  in  the  Monroe  Evening 

Times  which  is  appropriate  at  this  time: 

A  Nkw  Twnfnro  Saoa 

Accustomed  as  Monroe  has  become  to  sa- 
luting military  achievements  of  the  intrepid 
Twining  family,  the  latest  national  recog- 
nition accorded  one  of  these  brothers  should 
be  a  thrill  for  everyone  in  this  community. 

Selection  of  Oen.  Nathan  F.  Twining  to 
move  up  to  top  position  as  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Air  Force  came  as  no  surprise  to  most 
of  us  who  bad  confidence  In  General  Twi- 
nlng's  ability  and  who  followed  his  fine  rec- 
ord in  the  Job  of  deputy  chief  of  staff. 

That  Is,  it  was  no  surprise  that  Nate  was 
singled  out  as  the  most  able  candidate  for 
the  nomination.  We  knew  that  all  the  time. 
Just  the  same,  the  ways  of  Washington  are 
strange  and  often  It  does  not  seem  to  the  cit- 
izens in  the  hinterlands  that  the  best  man 
wins  out. 

General  Twlning's  elevation  comes  at  a 
time  when  new  problems,  new  tensions,  and 
changing  conditions  everywhere  indicate  the 
defense  picture  cannot  thrive  in  a  static  sit- 
uation. With  all  due  respect  to  his  prede- 
cessor. General  Vandenberg,  we  feel  certain 
General  Twining  will  meet  that  challenge 
of  the  changing  times. 

We  know  that  his  capacity  for  Inspiring 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  civilian  world 
Is  outstanding.  And  it  is  fortunate  that  he 
possesses  this  ability.  It  will  be  taxed  to 
the  utmost  in  the  trying  days  ahead. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  It  appeared  that  General 
Twining  was  to  be  bypassed  for  a  different 
type  of  leadership  upon  retirement  of  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg.  The  latter's  Illness,  how- 
ever, placed  upon  Nate's  broad  shoulders  the 
duties  of  the  No.  1  position  in  the  Air  Force. 
He  handled  those  duties  well.  There  Is  little 
question  that  his  performance  in  top  com- 
mand helped  the  Air  Force  gain  new  sup- 


port on  Capitol  HUl,  reversing  what  seemed 
to  be  a  trend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Pew  military  leaders  ever  have  enjoyed  th« 
opportunity  for  such  a  "dress  rehearsal"  in 
the  role  they  were  to  assume  Uter.  Few. 
Indeed,  could  have  risen  to  the  occasion  so 
well  and  with  such  an  absence  of  envy  and 
personnel  turmoil. 

Monroe  hails  the  appointment  of  General 
Twining  with  typical  pride  in  "hometown 
boy  makes  good"  developments.  It  also, 
however,  knows  the  nomination  bodes  well 
for  the  country's  stake  in  the  air  arm's 
future. 

The  community  had  a  fine  chance  to  get 
to  know  more  about  Nate  Twining  on  his 
visit  here  for  a  homecoming  reunion  salute 
in  1961.  Before  that,  because  the  family 
had  been  away  from  Monroe  since  1913,  most 
of  us  had  been  acquainted  with  him  only 
through  his  exploits  and  his  legendary  war 
and  command  experiences. 

That  Nate  Twining  could  live  up  to  that 
legendary  picture  when  he  returned  to  Mon- 
roe to  meet  the  home  folks  face  to  face  was 
proof  enough  that  here  was  an  outstanding 
Individual.  We  think  If  he  had  decided  to 
run  for  President  that  night  he  addressed 
the  chamber  of  commerce  dinner,  the  en- 
thusiasm would  have  made  the  start  of  the 
Elsenhower  boom  improbable — at  least,  so 
far  as  this  area  was  concerned. 

In  that  connection,  this  native  city  of  a 
distinguished  American  might  give  some 
thought  to  a  caravan  visitation  In  Milwau- 
kee Saturday.  May  16.  General  Twining  will 
be  speaking  at  an  Armed  Forces  Week  pro- 
gram that  day.  It  probably  will  be  the 
closest  he  can  get  to  Monro*  in  the  Inisj 
a  years  ahead. 

It's  Jtist  a  thought  but  the  tribute  might 
be  worth  considering. 
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AFL  SpotCflit  OB  Soviet  Forced  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 
Wednesday.  May  13,  19 53 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  contrast  to  the  legitimate 
criticism  we  have  been  hearing,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  encouraging  in« 
dication  of  valuable  results  from  the 
effort  and  expenditures  which  we  are 
making  for  international  organizations 
such  as  the  U.  N.  and  for  the  activities 
of  the  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration such  as  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Jointly  established  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Forced  Labor — to  inves- 
tigate reports  of  slave  labor  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  and  elsewhere.  The  original  re- 
quest for  the  investigation  was  made  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  successful  resolution  w|is  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  committee  is  now  hold- 
ing its  fourth  and  probably  final  ses- 
sion in  Geneva.  It  has  informed  each 
nation  of  the  charges  made  against  it 
in  the  U.  N.  debate  or  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  May  10  was  speci- 
fied as  the  date  by  which  all  replies 
should  be  in  the  bands  of  Uie  commit- 
tee. 


Sereral  weeks  aeo.  the  members  will 
recall,  with  no  reference  to  the  U.  N.-ILO 
investigation,  the  new  Soviet  adminia- 
tratioa  loudly  pro<:laimed  a  great  am- 
nesty. Moat  people  have  assumed  that 
this  amnesty  was  undertaken  to  reUeve 
tension  at  home  and  to  provide  a  build- 
up for  StaUn's  sucoessor.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  anottier  plausible  explanation 
which  Indicates  that  an  aroused  world 
public  opinion  can  penetrate  even  the 
cold  stone  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and 
make  the  cruel  slave  master*  of  the  Po- 
litburo seek  some  way  of  diyerting  tho 
awful  condunnation  of  the  ciTilized 
world. 

The  May  1  issue  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  News- 
Reporter  carries  a  feature  article  by 
Matthew  WoQ  which  puts  forward  an 
estimate  that  the  recent  amnesty  may 
have  permitted  as  many  as  100,000  slave 
laborers  to  move  away  from  the  forced 
labor  camps  of  Siberia  and  other  cold, 
bleak  areas  of  the  Soviet.  That  esti- 
mate is  baaed  on  the  possibility  that 
even  as  small  a  proportion  as  1  percent 
of  the  concentration-camp  population 
may  have  boon  JatiudnA  under  the  am- 
nesty. 

Matthew  WoU's  shrewd  analsrsis  of  the 
reason  for  the  amnesty  Is.  to  me  at  least, 
the  most  encouraging  and  also  the  most 
thought-provoking  aspect  of  the  article. 
He  first  points  out  how  hard  the  Soviet 
tried  to  smother  the  investigation  for 
which  the  A.  F.  of  L.  petitioned  5Vt  years 
ago— even  before  Uie  final  coup  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  Soviet  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  slave  labor  in  Russia.  Then  the 
Soviet  said  their  system  was  only  for  the 
correction  of  criminals.  Then  they 
claimed  peonage  exists  here  and  called 
us  all  wage  slaves  of  Wall  Street  Re- 
peatedly the  Soviet  denounced  even  the 
request  for  the  investigation  as  a  slander. 
All  the  time,  however,  the  facts  about 
slave  labor  in  the  Soviet  orbit  were  being 
published  In  press  and  radio.  The  AFL's 
Slave-Labor  Map  was  circulated  aroimd 
the  world.  The  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  kept  the  facts  before  the 
free  world  while  the  Voice  of  America 
flooded  the  charges  back  into  Russian 
air.  Piles  of  documents  and  scores  of 
witnesses  came  before  the  U.  N.-ILO 
C<Mnmittee.  In  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  the  guilt  of  the  Kremlin  for  the 
blood  of  many  millions  of  slave  laborers 
has  thereby  been  established  even  before 
the  careful,  methodical  procedures  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  could  bo  com- 
pleted. 

So.  as  Matthew  WoU's  article  suggests, 
when  facing  the  committee's  request  for 
specific  answers,  the  new  Soviet  admin- 
istration made  one  more  frantic  effort  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  evade  denuncia- 
tion by  the  committee.  The  Soviet  an- 
nouncement of  a  partial  amnesty  and 
vague  promise  of  reform  of  judicial  pro- 
cedures seem  clearly  motivated  by  an 
attempt  to  make  the  U.  N.-ILO  commit- 
tee believe  that  the  Soviet  has  mended 
its  ways.  I  go  further.  I  charge  that  the 
Soviet  has  prepared  the  false  fabric  for 
an  assertion  that  it  is  no  longer  guilty 
of  the  enslavement  of  10  million  people. 
I  share  Mr.  Wolf's  skepticism  as  to  tho 
reality  of  any  continued  reduction  in 
the  number  of  slave  laborers  in  tho 


U.  8.  8.  R.  At  the  same  time  I  associate 
myaelf  wholeheartedly  with  his  careful 
tribute  to  the  U.  N.-ILO  committee,  and 
to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  the  original  sponsor, 
for  their  part  in  causing  the  new  Soviet 
regime  to  perform  this  one  humanitar- 
ian act.  however  brief,  however  limited, 
and  however  selfishly  planned. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted* 
I  quote  a  section  of  Mr.  Woll's  analysis: 

How  About  Fokcsb  Lasos,  ICALsmcov? 
(By  Matthew  WoU) 

Has  the  U.  N.-ILO  Investlgaticm  done  any 
good? 

The  answer  Is  clear.  Even  though  the 
committee  has  held  most  of  its  sessions 
In  private  and  has  proceeded  In  a  Judicial 
ataiosphere.  so  many  witnesses  have  made 
public  their  testimony  that  the  world  has 
learned  the  true  brutality  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp  regime  by  which  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
seeks  to  maintain  itself. 

On  the  basis  of  careful  estimates,  the 
Soviet  has  been  shown  to  hold  as  many  as 
1.000  times  more  people  in  forced  labor  camps 
than  the  biggest  number  of  political  prison- 
ers ever  condemned  under  the  Csars  to  the 
bitter  cold  of  Siberian  hard  labor.  That  in- 
dictment, dramatically  shown  by  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  free  trade  union  committee's  Slave  Labor 
Map  and  other  publications,  has  convinced 
many  people  thnnighout  the  world  who  were 
previously  uncertain  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  testimony  offered  to  the  committee 
has  convicted  Soviet  communism  before  the 
Jury  of  public  opinion. 

But  has  the  investigation  freed  a  single 
slave  laborer? 

Maybe  the  ad  hoc  committee  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  answer.  Inasmuch  as  their 
most  recent  request  to  governments  for  re- 
plies to  specific  complaints  was  confidential, 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  U.  8.  S.  B.  has 
attempted  any  direct  answer. 

But  could  it  be  mere  coincidence  that  the 
new  soviet  administration,  a  month  before 
the  committee  was  scheduled  to  begin  its 
hearings,  announced  a  partial  amnesty  and 
vaguely  promised  a  reform  of  Judicial  pro- 
cedures? Why  this  amnesty  now?  Was  it 
not.  at  least  In  part,  because  of  vrldespread 
public  awareness  In  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  of  the 
worldwide  condemnation  of  this  vast  in- 
stnunentaltty  of  terror? 

The  exclusion  of  those  whose  "crimes  en- 
dangered the  state"  means  that  the  vast 
majority  of  jjeoj^e  slaving  in  concentration 
camps  may  not  even  have  their  sentences 
shortened  by  this  amnesty.  Those  sentenced 
merely  for  relatively  short  terms  of  corrective 
tmprtsonment  and  who  have  been  held  in 
foroed  labor  "colonies"  and  sent  daily  Into 
mines,  factories  or  construction  projects  are 
benefited  by  the  amnesty. 

XKVm   SKXPTIdSK 

Some  eiqperts  believe  that  the  amnesty 
goes  far  enough  to  renM}ve  some  people  from 
their  concentration  camps — even  If  only  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacuum  temporarUy 
caused  by  the  amnesty  in  the  forced  labor 
colonies.    Maybe  so. 

The  Iron  Curtain  can  only  invite  skeptl- 
dem.  The  MVD  occupies  so  Important  a 
place  In  the  Soviet  economy  that  its  leaders 
are  not  likely  to  tolerate  a  shortage  of  slaves 
even  If  new  crimes  must  be  invented  to  cap- 
t\ire  some  victims. 

But  if  this  amnesty  has  actually  reduced 
the  population  of  forced-labor  camps  In  the 
U.  8.  S.  B.  by  as  much  as  even  1  percent,  it 
would  mean  that  about  100,000  human  be- 
ings have  moved  from  behind  the  barbed 
wire  to  that  somewhat  lesser  form  of  con- 
finement tmder  which  the  so-called  free 
Buaslan  workers  are  exploited. 

If  that  Is  so,  the  TJ.  N.-ILO  Committee  and 
•n  who  have  helped  in  Its  work — especially 


the  AFL  as  the  original  q>onsors — may  well 
be  credited  with  causing  the  new  Soviet 
regime  to  perform  at  least  this  one  himianl- 
tarlan  act. 

The  raising  of  any  section  of  the  barbed 
wire  will  bring  new  hope  to  the  10  or  mora 
millions  remaining  In  the  Siberia  of  commu- 
nlnn.  but  it  should  never  make  any  of  us 
forget  the  cruel  genocide  by  which  the  Krem- 
lin is  correcting  those  it  distrusts. 


Fvst  Major  AdioB  of  Repriificaa  Secre- 
tary of  Treatary  a  Spectacular  Fail- 
wo— EisealMwer's  First  Setback  Comes 
k  FmMm€»  Fwli  Wketo  GOP  Claiaed 
Tkey  Knew  the  Answers 

EXTENSIC»Y  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

CW  ZUJOfOIS 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbo- 
ORD,  I  herewith  include  an  article  written 
by  Doris  Reeson  which  appeared  in  the 
Wasiilngton  Evening  Star  on  May  11. 
1953.  The  article,  entitled  ''Economics 
Wallop  the  GOP,"  follows: 
BcoiroMics  Wauxv  tbs  OOP — EiscNHOvm's 

PnsT  Sxvzax  Setback  Coicxs  m  Finaitcb 

FlKLD  WHXaC  BXPUBLICAHS  THOVGHT  TbXT 

Knxw  ths  Answers 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

As  the  financial  pages  of  the  Nation  bave 
duly  noted,  the  Eisenhower  administration 
has  suffered  a  severe  setback  in  the  field  in 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  strongest — 
economics.  Such  setbacks  inevitably  have 
a  political  effect. 

The  situation  ta  reflected  In  various  gloomy 
pronotmcements  by  Bepubllcan  spokesmen. 
Senator  Tatt  has  warned  that  the  Elsen- 
hower deficit  may  be  even  greater  this  year 
than  any  of  Mr.  Truman's.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  has  talked  of  raising 
the  national  debt  ceiling. 

What  has  happened  is  that  Mr.  Hximphreys 
first  major  move  In  what  was  touted  as  his 
bold  new  hard  money  policy  was  a  spectac- 
ular fatliire.  The  Treasury  Secretary  raised 
the  interest  rate  one  half  of  1  percent  on 
his  first  offering  of  long  term  bonds,  which 
was  in  the  comparatively  modest  amount  of 
$1  bUIlon. 

Although  $6  billion  worth  of  subscriptions 
were  entered  for  it,  these  bonds  are  now  sell- 
ing below  par;  in  fact,  they  went  to  a  dis- 
count before  they  had  even  been  issued. 
This  situation  was  described  by  Business 
Week  as  "ignominy"  for  the  Treasury,  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  "fiasco  that  had  been 
handled  ineptly." 

The  problem  now  posed  tor  Secretary 
Humphrey  lives  in  two  stubborn  facts.  With- 
in 2  weeks  the  Treasury  must  face  up  to 
another  momentoxis  step  in  debt  manage- 
ment. It  must  fix  terms  for  refxinding  six 
billions  of  the  national  debt  coming  due  be- 
tween now  and  June  IS.  And  this  U  only  the 
first  of  four  big  refundings  totaling  twenty- 
seven  billions  which  the  Treasury  must  han- 
dle between  now  and  next  December  1. 

Meanwhile,  commercial  Interest  rates  of  all 
kinds  were  raised,  following  the  Treasury's 
lead.  The  effect  on  would-be  home  owners 
was  Instantaneous.  Public  utilities  are  feel- 
ing the  pinch  and  so  are  mxiniclpallties. 

Congress  hears  about  this  kind  of  thing 
with  rare  speed,  and  it  can  be   es^cted 
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thftt  It  will  bare  many  queeBtlon*  to  ask  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treacrury  bef<H-e  he  under- 
takes any  new  mores. 

There  are  inklings  that  questions  are  also 
being  raised  within  the  administration  itself. 

One  of  the  administrative  assistants  to  the 
President  is  Gabriel  Hauge,  a  former  editor 
of  Business  Week,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  President  relies  upon  him  for  advice  In 
economic  matters.  The  directing  bead  of 
Bxisinees  Week,  incidentally.  Is  Eliot  V.  Bell, 
formerly  Governor  Dewey's  superintendent 
of  banking,  who  was  scheduled  in  1948  to  be 
the  Dewey  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Business  Week  In  Its  latest  Issue  is  bluntly 
calling  for  a  change  in  the  Eisenhower  "tight- 
money"  policy. 

In  a  full-page  editorial  entitled  "Time  To 
Ease  the  Money  Squeeze,"  the  magazine  says: 
"We  are  glad  to  know  the  brakes  work  but  we 
dont  want  to  go  thro\igh  the  windshield." 

The  economists  and  fiscal  experts  are  giv- 
ing detailed  explanations  of  what  happened 
to  the  new  Treasury  managers  and  their 
project.  Politicians  are  more  Interested  in 
the  practical  effect  and  the  probable  trend. 

They  suggest  two  things  for  the  Secretary's 
consideration.  One,  that  he  did  not  examine 
the  existing  condition  carefiilly  enough  be- 
fore acting  in  accordance  with  theories  he 
had  already  formed.  Two.  that  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  Elsenhower  administration 
is  wonderful,  it  is  not  Imperative  to  do  every- 
thing differently  than  It  waa  done  by  the 
Democrats. 

Secretary  Humphrey  has  favorably  Im- 
pressed Washington  with  his  vigor  and  In- 
telligence; there  is  less  inclination  to  gloonx 
and  panic  because  of  the  general  belief  la 
him.  But  there  is  no  inclination  to  deny 
that  he  now  ha«  a  real  problem. 


yr^- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  PERKINa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement  of 
Thomas  Kennedy,  vice  president.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  May  12,  1953.  in  re  House  bill  4294. 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Simpson]  on  March  30, 
1953: 

ISr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Thc»nas  Kennedy.  I  am 
vice  president  oi  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  I  live  In  Hazleton,  Pa.  I  present 
for  jauT  consideration  the  following  facts 
having  to  do  with  the  disastrous  effects  of 
unrestrained  importation  of  residual  oil  on 
the  coal  indiistry  of  the  United  States,  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite. 

On  March  26,  1953,  I  addressed  letters  to 
Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  Interior,  and 
Treasury.  The  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  reads  as  follows : 

Mabcb  25,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Jomr  Fosns  Duixis. 
Secretary  o/  state. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAS  Sib:   As  an  Interested  citizen  of  this 
nation  and  an  offlcer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  i  realize  what  tremen- 
dously complicated  problems  confront  the 
man  who  serves  as  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  and  I  know  that,  umess  he  has  acquired 
the  knowledge  during  soiae  phase  of  his  past 
career,  the  man  who  houis  this  ofllce   can 


only  keep  Informed  on  iiulustrlal  and  aco- 
nomlc  problems  of  national  Importance,  such 
as  the  coal  industry,  through  his  advisers. 

In  this  connection  I  am  wondering  if  you 
are  being  properly  informed  concerning  the 
unrestrained  importation  of  residual  oil 
which  threatens  to  disrupt  the  fuel  situation 
throughout  the  country  In  general  and  the 
coal  Indiistry  In  particular.  This  is  regret- 
table because  the  coal  Industry  Is  basic  to 
our  Nation's  economic  welfare  and  the  dis- 
ruptions which  develop  therein  will  inevit- 
ably penetrate  into  other  businesses. 

This  unrestricted  flood  of  residual  oil  from 
foreign  soxirces  is  causing  hundreds  of  mines 
to  close  and  has  thrown  thousands  of  mine 
workers  out  of  employment.  Moreover,  un- 
favorable economic  conditions  in  the  coal 
mining  areas  are  compelling  mine  workers 
and  their  families  to  move  to  other  localities 
and  these  skilled  miners  will  not  be  avail- 
able should  an  emergency  occur  which  would 
require  increased  production  of  coal. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  dan- 
gers inherent  to  our  national  welfare  in 
this  situation  and  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  give  some  thought  to  corrective  meas- 
ures In  line  with  President  Eisenhower's 
statement  that  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  "must  not  ignore  legitimate  safe- 
guarding of  domestic  industries,  agriciilt\ire, 
and  labor  standards." 
Tours  very  truly, 

Thomas  KMinrarr, 

Acting  President. 

On  April  10  I  received  the  following  reply 
from  Harold  P.  Llnder.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State: 

Depabtmbnt  or  Othtm. 
Washington,  AprU  10. 1953. 
ICr.  Thomas  Kxnnxdt. 
Acting  President, 

United  Mine  Wortcers  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  I^As  Mb.  Kzknedt  :  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
35,  1953,  concerning  the  effects  of  current 
Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  upon  employ- 
ment In  the  coal  mining  industry.  The  De- 
partment Is  anxious  to  review  all  available 
facts  bearing  on  this  situation,  and  appre- 
ciates having  an  expression  of  your  views. 

We  have  been  studying  the  question  for 
some  time  in  connection  with  certain  bills 
now  befoie  the  Congress  which  propose  re- 
ducing residual  fuel  oil  imports  to  5  percent 
of  the  domestic  demand  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Our  analysis  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  the 
concltislon  that  residiial  fuel  oil  imports 
are  a  major  cause  of  market  difficulties  for 
the  coal-mlnlng  industry.  These  difficulties 
seem  to  have  resulted  primarily  from  the 
dlesellzation  of  the  railroads  and  from  the 
decline  in  retail  deliveries  of  coal.  In  both 
of  these  uses,  domestically  produced  fuels — 
diesel  oil,  heating  oU,  and  natural  gas — are 
taking  the  place  of  coal. 

A  restriction  of  residual  fuel -oil  imports 
would  not,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  avail- 
able to  us,  appear  likely  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly the  demand  for  coal.  There  is  also 
some  question  of  the  permanency  of  such  in- 
crease as  might  occur. 

The  effects  of  any  restriction  of  residual 
fuel-oil  imports  would  be  very  Important  in 
our  foreign  relations.  Such  action  would 
create  difficulties  for  Venezuela  and  the 
repercussions  could  hardly  fall  to  affect  ad- 
versely the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  our 
review  of  the  facts  has  led  us.  We  should, 
of  course,  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discxiss 
this  problem  with  you  or  members  of  your 
staff. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hakolo  p.  Limdcb. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  his  reply  for  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Llnder  attempts  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  unrestricted  impor- 


tation of  residual  oil  and  Its  detrimental 
influence  on  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  of 
this  country  by  pointing  out  that  dleaellaa- 
tion  of  the  railroads  and  decline  In  retaU  de> 
liveries  are  the  principal  causes  for  reduction 
In  coal  consumption,  rather  than  the  uttllaa- 
tion  of  residual  oiL 

However,  an  analysts  entitled  "Who  Usea 
Residual  In  the  Bast  and  Appalachlana.** 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1953,  issue  of 
Coal  Age  successfully  refutes  the  Inaccuracies 
of  Mr.  Linder's  almost  fallaciOTis  statement. 
This  analysis,  covering  the  period  from  1946 
to  1951,  discloses  that  most  of  the  residual 
(rfi  is  used  in  Indiistries  that  normally  oon« 
stune  domestic  oil  and  coal  In  their  *»****«§ 
and  manufacturing  processes. 

It  shows  that  there  was  an  Increaae  of 
residual  consumption  of  52.9  percent  In 
smelting,  mining,  and  manufacturing:  13.3 
percent  in  vessels;  43.0  percent  in  heating; 
114.7  percent  in  electric  utilities;  and  6.3 
percent  In  military — while  faUlng  off  only  8.8 
percent  In  oU  companies:  39.7  percent  In  raU- 
roads;  and  44.8  percent  in  gas  utilities. 
These  figures  prove  conclusively  what  exten- 
sive damage  has  been  done  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry of  this  country  by  the  Indlscrtmlnata 
dumping  of  foreign  residual  oil  In  violation 
of  every  concept  of  fair  competition  as  be- 
tween fuels. 

In  this  same  Issue,  Coal  Age  points  oat 
that  the  128  million  barrels  of  residual  oil 
which  fiooded  our  east  coast  in  1963  were 
equivalent  to  over  80  million  tons  of  coaL 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  any  expert  in  the 
State  Department  or  anywhere  else  can  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  these  figures  and  state- 
ments. Furthermore,  by  no  stretch  of  imag- 
ination can  they  point  out,  In  truth  or  In 
fact,  that  the  dumping  of  this  residual  oil 
has  not  adversely  affected  the  coal  industry, 
has  not  had  serious  impact  on  our  economy, 
has  not  caused  unemployment  and  loss  of 
Jobs  and  has  not  created  dlfllcultlee  in  many 
of  the  coal-producing  States  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  In  other  coal-producing 
Southern  States. 

Those  who  favor  continuance  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  without  change, 
point  out  the  difficulties  which  may  confront 
the  people  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  if  there  is 
any  tightening  of  trade  relations,  and  no 
doubt  consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
factors.  However,  by  the  same  token  soma 
consideration,  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  conald- 
eratlon,  should  be  given  to  Americans  and 
to  the  American  economy.  It  Is  Idle  to  make 
the  statement  that  we  should  provide  for 
the  people  and  economies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  not  to  provide  for  employment  lor 
our  own  people  In  the  coal -producing  States, 
or  industries  adversely  affected.  I  doubt 
that  the  American  people  are  in  favor  ct 
any  such  policy. 

Those  who  oppose  changing  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  frequently  refer  to  the 
necessity  of  cooperating  with  our  allies.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  our  allies  do 
not  display  evidence  of  the  same  cooperatllon 
to  their  European  neighbors.  For  instance. 
Great  Britain  refuses  to  Join  In  the  Schuman 
plan  for  coal  and  steel  because  of  the  reper- 
cussions on  her  export  trade  and  detrimental 
effects  on  the  welfare  of  her  working  people. 
In  this  respect  England  deals  with  realltiea, 
protects  her  own  Interests,  and  Is  not  un- 
duly Impressed  with  any  cooperative  the- 
ories which  might  endanger  her  economy. 

When  I  was  in  England  not  too  long  ago, 
I  was  told  that  while  the  total  volume  of 
exported  British  coal  was  not  very  high  In 
comparison  with  prewar  figures,  the  fact 
remained  that  England  was  exporting  sub- 
stantially more  coal  now  by  way  of  manu- 
factured articles.  This  Indicates  that  Great 
Britain  does  not  engage  in  trade  relations 
on  the  basis  of  harming  her  export  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  the  United 
States,  to  all  practical  purposes,  is  willing 
to  act  as  the  guinea  pig  in  these  philo- 
sophical and  unrealistic  ventures. 
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Men  thrown  out  of  employxBMit  in  Ameri- 
can indxistry  by  reason  of  unregulated  Im- 
portation of  residual  oil  are  not  very  likely 
to  accept  the  answer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  a  valid  reason  for  their  loss  of  work. 
Nor  are  they  willing  to  accept  the  tortuous 
reasoning  of  so-called  experts  on  Interna-' 
tional  trade.  They  know  that  the  mines  are 
shut  down.  They  know  they  are  idle.  They 
know  that  unrestrained  importation  of  resid- 
ual oil  Is  replacing  cotd  in  large  volume  and 
under  our  representative  form  of  governmont 
they  expect  Congress  to  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

Nximeroxis  coed  producing  States  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  this  unrestricted  im- 
portation ot  residual  oil,  but  I  think  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  bitxmilnous- 
coal  Industry  In  Pennsylvania  Illustrate 
what  is  hi4>penlng  throughout  the  coimtry: 
109  J03  men  were  emplioyed  In  Pennsylvania's 
bitumlnous-ooal  industry  in  1947  and  only 
76,676  worked  therein  in  19S2,  or  a  decrease 
of  32,536  men.  It  is  true  that  other  causes 
contributed,  but  the  chief  reason  for  this 
unemployment  was  bnported  residual  oil. 

Unemployment  Increased  In  proportion  to 
Increased  importation  of  residual  oil  and 
nearly  9,000  additional  mlneworkers  were 
thrown  out  of  work  between  Janxiary  1953 
and  February  19SS.  Further  unemployment 
is  anticipated  unless  the  situation  is  cor- 
rected. Production  was  similarly  affected. 
and  67,483.906  lees  tons  were  mined  in  1953 
than  were  produced  in  1947.  The  decrease 
from  January  1963  to  February  1963  alone 
was  3J91,7S6  tooa.  Ooal  mining  is  our  basic 
industry  and  this  ices  of  tcxmage  not  only 
affects  coal  mining  but  it  also  adversely 
aflecU  related  industries.  During  this 
period,  5,000  anthraclU  mlneworkers  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  also  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
all  these  factors  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  Pentuylvania  and  every  other 
ooal-produclng  State.  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist nor  a  statistician,  but  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  economy  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry; and  I  say  to  you  that  if  this  situa- 
tion Is  not  corrected  It  will  eventually  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  natlonat  economy. 

In  wage  conference  after  wage  conference 
the  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  the  difllculty  of  com- 
peting with  residual  oU  and  Ito  adverae  ef- 
fects upon  the  coal  economy  of  o\ir  Nation; 
all  of  which  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  the  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Joins  with  the  coal 
operators  in  urging  ujjon  Congress  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  which  will  bring  about 
necessary  corrections  such  as  are  contem- 
plated in  the  Simpeon  bill. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  recent  suggestion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study 
the  question  U  simpi)  an  obstacle  placed  in 
the  way  of  an  early  solution  of  this  proMem 
and  the  theory  of  creating  a  commission.  In 
our  opinion,  is  Just  another  postponement 
of  the  settlement  that  mxist  eventually  come 
to  pass  for  the  protection  of  AuMricans  and 
the  American  economy.  We  know  idl  the 
facts  about  importation  of  residual  oil  and 
Its  disastrous  effects  upon  our  industry.  No 
commission  can  give  us  additional  Informa- 
tion which  we  do  not  now  possess.  In  reality 
a  conxnlsslon  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  person  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  is  now  in  session  and 
having  those  facts  presented  to  them  per- 
sonally. In  o\ir  form  of  government  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  have  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  to  solve  thlii  problem  on  the  basis 
of  the  requirements  needed  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  cltisens,  our  industries,  and  o\ir 
Government. 

It  is  oiu-  Judgment  that  a  solution  of  the 
problem  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
trade  agreements  must  not  disregard  the  fol- 
lowing sUtement  made  by  President  Xtoen- 
bower  in  his  staU  of  the  Union  message  last 


February:  "TbiM  objective  must  not  ignore 
legitimate  safegiiardlng  at  domestic  indus- 
tries, agriculture,  and  labor  standards."  If 
this  objective  is  to  be  attained,  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  oil  must  be  restricted  to 
safeguard  the  basic  coal  Industry  and  all 
other  industries  related  thereto. 


Despite  Re|»dblkaa  Canpaifn  Pledfe 
Worthwkae  Social  Scnricet  Are  Bekff 
Starred  Oirt  by  SkillM  Fud  SUtkes 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLLiif  OU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
herewith  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  May  11,  1953,  which  was  written  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  and  entitled  "Econ- 
omies Hit  Social  Gains": 
Ecx)No»naa  Hrr  Social  Ganrs — ^D^spira  GOP 
CaMPAiQM    Plxdgs.   WoarHWHttx    Ssavicas 
Ay  BxiNO  Stabvkd  Oirr  bt  Skzlutul  Fund 
Slssbbs 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
What  we  have  come  to  caU  "social  gains'* 
are  not  Just  something  that  happened — and 
can  then  be  taken  for  granted. 

Certain  principles  had  to  be  established 
by  law.  it  U  true.  Getting  tliat  done  was 
quite  a  battle  that  went  on  through  the  last 
30  years.  But  these  principles  have  to  be 
Implemented  from  time  to  time  if  they  are  to 
mean  anything. 

Ft>r  exampto.  Congress  established  back  In 
1937  the  policy  of  Govemment-flnanclal  as- 
sistance to  help  ccMnmunltles  to  eliminate 
alums  and  put  up  decent  housing  in  such 
blighted  areas.  That  dldnt  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  continuing  Job,  for  there  are 
stlU  slaable  slum  areas  In  otir  bigger  cities. 
Including  the  National  Capital.  Congress 
has  to  provide  money  from  time  to  time  to 
continue  this  work. 

So  likewise  does  it  have  to  provide  f vmds 
for  locms  to  rural -electrification  cooperatives 
to  serve  farm  regions  with  electric  power  and. 
In  recent  years,  with  telephones.  These  are 
self -liquidating  projects  that  pay  out  in 
time.  They  are  operated  by  the  people  in  tiie 
oocnmunity  and  represent  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  grassroots  democracy. 

Diu-lng  the  last  campaign  President  Elsen- 
hower promised  repeatedly  to  preserve  the 
"social  gains."  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
and  his  party  promised  economy  and  a  re- 
duction of  Goveriunent  spending,  both 
worthwhile  objectives.  In  the  past  econ- 
omy has  often  been  used  as  the  excuse  to 
check  social  galM  by  skUlfxU  withholding  ot 
appropriations,  a  trick  known  coUoqulally 
hereabouts  as  the  "starving  out"  process. 
That  is  hard  to  pin  down  and  to  prove  al- 
ways, unles  you  are  aware  of  motives.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  hard  for  the  public  to  ascertain. 
Congress  now  is  going  about  Its  economy 
motions,  cutting  appropriations  for  various 
purposes  Included  under  social  gains,  along 
with  other  Items.  As  It  does  so.  It  Is  getting 
kickbacks  from  voters  here  and  there  who 
remembered  what  General  Elsenhower  said 
about  preserving  the  social  gains,  and  took 
him  on  faith,  and  forgot  about  what  he  and 
his  party  said  about  economy. 

For  instance,  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion recommended  appropriations  In  the 
Independent  Offices  bill  for  35,000  public 
housing  units,  which  compares  with  75,000 


suggested  in  the  final  THunan  budget.  But 
the  House  dldnt  approve  a  nickel  for  publlo 
housing  units.  However,  a  Senate  Appropria- 
tions subconunlttee  has  recommended  res- 
toration of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
proposal,  and  so  eventually  there  likely  will 
be  a  compromise  for  some  public  housing. 

The  House  also  sharply  reduced  loan  funds 
for  the  Rvu-al  Electrification  Administration 
for  power  lines  and  telephones  and  cut  out 
fimds  for  transmission  lines  from  public 
power  installations  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  and  sharply  curtailed 
expansion  plans  of  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration.  This  affects  farmers.  They 
are  vocal. 

One  of  their  leaders,  F.  V.  Helnkel,  presi- 
dent of  the  MlBsovu^  Farmers  Association,  the 
largest  Statewide  farm  organization  In  the 
country,  spoke  up  right  brusquely  in  a  signed 
editorial  In  the  May  Missouri  Farmer  about 
the  trend  of  policy  \inder  Secretary  of  Agii- 
ctilture  Benson  as  well  as  In  the  Interior 
Department.    He  said,  among  other  things: 

"At  a  time  when  the  'farm  problem'  la 
casting  Its  ugly  shadow  across  the  whole  ot 
agrlcultiu-e.  why  does  Benson  urge  a  10-per- 
cent cut  In  appropriations  of  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Agriciilure?  Right  at 
a  time  when  farmers  need  help  the  worst. 
PMA,  SCS,  FHA,  REA.  and  other  governmen- 
tal agencies  which  have  been  rendering  good 
service  to  farmers  are  to  be  shari^y  reduced. 
I  don't  undtfstand  It. 

"Then  I  wonder  at  the  goings-on  in  th* 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  la 
REA  (which  Is  In  USD  A)  about  publlo 
power  and  transmission  lines  and  telejrtione 
service.  Every  member  of  a  farmers'  elec- 
tric cooperative  understands  the  terrific  fight 
we've  had  over  power  and  transmission  llnea. 
The  private  utilities  want  to  iceep  us  short 
of  power;  they  don't  want  us  to  have  our 
own  transmission  lines.  They  want  to 
furnish  all  the  power,  transn^lt  it  to  our 
local  cooperatives,  and  charge?  us  all  mcve 
than  we  can  afford.  The  Interior  Dq>art- 
ment  and  the  new  officials  of  UEOSA  seem  to 
favor  the  utUltles  right  at  a  time  when 
farmers  need  help  the  worst." 

And  so  it  goes  with  "economy"  and  "social 
gains." 


Oaly  the  Gwhj  Need  Be  Frif ktened  by  a 
Probe  of  tbe  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  KEEISTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
Leader  is  one  newspaper  that  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  entitled  to  special  treat- 
ment. I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  of  Monday,  May  11,  1953: 

OHI.T  THX  Gthltt  Nxb>  Bx  Fbiohtend  bt  a. 
PaOBB    or   THK    Pbxss 

A  strange  rash  of  false  pride  Is  breaking 
out  on  all  sorts  of  individuals  and  Institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  They  have  sud- 
denly discovered  that  they  are  too  good  and 
too  superior  to  be  Investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which,  after  aU, 
represents  aU  the  people.  Many  of  these 
Individuals  and  organizations  cry  out  that 
they  are  being  set  upon  by  these  Investiga- 
tions. The  uproar  has  a  strictly  false  sound, 
as  if  it  were  designed  to  hide  the  true  condi- 
tions and  facta. 


w     ' "  *- 
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Ptar  incUaee.  mention  was  made  by  Rep- 
reaentative  Habolo  Vdxb  that  possibly  bis 
Investigation  could  lead  blm  to  look  into 
tbe  activities  of  certain  clergymen.  Imme- 
diately goes  up  the  cry  from  the  profes- 
sional left  wing  that  Vjelm  Is  proposing  to 
persecute  the  church. 

Some  professor,  with  a  list  of  Communist 
organizations  as  long  as  his  arm.  Is  called 
before  the  McCarthy  committee  to  testify 
about  books  which  he  has  written  and  which 
bave  been  distributed  abroad  by  the  United 
States  InformaUon  Service.  Screams  go  up 
from  college  presidents  and  college  profes- 
sors that  academic  freedom  Is  Iselng  in- 
fringed and  that  no  longer  can  free  Amer- 
icans teach  the  truth  in  their  classrooms. 
What  dangerous  nonsense. 

The  latest  cry  has  come  from  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  American  press,  magazine,  and 
radio  field  because  McCartht  has  dared  to 
Investigate  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Poet, 
whose  books  have  also  been  distributed 
abroad  by  tlie  United  States  Information 
Service.  Tills  man  admits  that  be  was  once 
a  Commimlst.  For  years,  while  attacking 
communism  In  general,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  has  supported  many  who  have  been 
most  helpful  to  the  Communist  cause. 

There  Is  no  reason  on  Ood's  green  earth 
why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  Investigate  anything  it 
pleases.  Furthermore,  there  Is  every  reason 
why  the  proper  congressional  comn\lttee 
should  Investigate  the  Insidious  penetration 
of  Communists  Into  those  most  Important 
fields  of  American  life,  the  churches,  schools, 
and  ccdleges,  and  the  avenues  of  communica- 
tions, the  press,  magazine,  radio,  and  tele- 
Tlsion. 

This  newspaper,  on  Its  part,  welcomes  the 
Investigation  of  the  American  press.  It  has 
been  our  firm  belief  that  for  years  certain 
individuals,  extremely  favorable  to  the  Com- 
munists, bave  held  high  positions  In  the 
publishing  and  electronic  world.  These  men 
should  be  exposed  for  what  they  are.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  following  such  an  Investi- 
gation, employers  will  take  proper  action  In 
removing  them. 

Instead  of  criticizing  Senator  McCahtht 
for  Investigating  tbe  press,  we  think  the  press 
ought  to  be  proud  to  be  investigated.  If  it 
is  true  to  tils  blgh  ideals  of  this  Nation,  tt 
has  nothing  to  fear. 

The  uproar  and  cry  against  Senator  Mc- 
CASTxrr's  investigation  comes  principally 
from  those  who  have  something  to  hide. 


Gradnated  Olivette  Tax 


SZTEr«SK»f  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 


W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  13S3 

Mr.  COOI£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  (xxisent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  submitted  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  colleagues,  including  the  statement 
and  testimony  of  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable THmMONs  Chathax.  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  time 
the  proposed  tobacoo-taz  differential 
was  being  considered  by  that  committee, 
March  26,  1953: 
STATDczirr   OP   Hon.    F**"^-"  "D.   Coolkt,  a 

RXPaKSCKTATIVX     IN     OOMGaXSS     FmOti.     TBB 

Statt'ot  NOKTH  CAaOUKA 
ICr.  COOX.XT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
Bf  the  committee,  I  am  presenting  a  state- 


ment this  morning  on  behali  at  aeveral  of 
my  coUeagues. 

Mr.  CoopxB.  Ur.  Chairman,  of  course  ws 
all  know  Mr.  Cooixt  very  plecuantly  and 
delightfully,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  rec- 
ord, will  you  give  your  name  and  the  capacity 
In  which  you  appear? 

Mr.  CooLKT.  H*»^J»  O.  OooLKT,  Member  of 
the  Hoiue,  and  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CooPEK.  And  former  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CooLiT.  Yes.  sir.  In  tbe  interest  of 
time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  presenting  this 
brief  prepared  statement  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleagues. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; 3  years  ago  the  same  Issue  now  pre- 
sented by  H.  R.  1417  was  before  this  com- 
mittee and  after  extended  hearings,  and 
after  careful  consideration,  the  proposition 
here  presented  was  rejected.  At  that  time 
more  than  40  Members  of  Congress  signed 
and  presented  to  this  committee  a  Joint 
statement  in  which  they  pn-esented  their 
views  and  the  views  of  the  tobacco  farmers 
of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed dlSerential  or  graduated  tax  on  cig- 
arettes. 

"Nothing  has  transpired  since  this  matter 
was  last  considered  by  this  committee  to 
cause  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  measure 
to  change  our  position  or  oxir  views  or  the 
belief  of  the  tobacco  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
to  the  effect  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
be  harmful  to  tobacco  growers  and  not  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

■■In  view  of  the  fact  that  argumenU  logical, 
clear,  cogent,  and  convincing  will  be  made  in 
opposition  to  this  measure  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses familiar  with  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances Involved.  Members  of  Oongreaa 
submitting  this  statement  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  tbe  many  objections  to  this 
proposed  change  in  our  tax  structure.  Evi- 
dence and  arguments  wUl  be  Submitted  by 
these  witnesses  In  as  mucft  detail  as  the  oom- 
mittee  may  desire.  The  witnesses  will  in- 
clude tobacco  fanners,  farm  leaders,  tobac- 
co warehousemen,  and  public  oOcials  from 
tbe  tobacco- producing  areas. 

"These  witnesses  are  experts  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  tobacco  production  and  use.  They 
and  their  communities  are  the  ones  who  wUl 
be  directly  affected  by  any  change  In  tbe 
policies  relating  to  the  tax  on  cigarettes. 
Those  of  us  who  Join  In  this  statement  hope 
that  the  committee  will  be  guided  by  the 
analysis  of  this  proposal  by  these  experts. 

"Many  Members  of  Congress  would  like  to 
appear  before  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
H.  R.  1417.  To  accord  each  of  them  even  a 
few  minutes  would  take  up  several  hours  of 
the  committee's  time  and  the  testimony  they 
presented  would  be  merely  a  cumulative  af- 
flrmatlon  of  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
tobacco  experts  who  will  appear. 

"In  order  to  save  the  committee's  time, 
therefore,  and  to  keep  from  burdening  the 
record  of  this  hearing  with  a  large  number 
of  statements  substantially  duplicating  each 
other.  Interested  Members  of  Congress  have 
decided  to  Join  In  presenting  to  the  commit- 
tee tills  brief  statement  of  our  opposition  to 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  measure. 

"We,  the  imdersigned  Members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
therefore,  appear  In  opposition  to  H.  R.  1417. 
We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
differential  tax  rate  cm  cigarettes  would  de- 
crease the  tax  revenues  from  cigarettes  with- 
out a  compensating  gain  to  any  segment  of 
the  American  economy;  and  that  it  would 
seriously  reduce  the  Income  at  tobacco 
farmers. 

"On  behalf  of  our  constituents,  therefore, 
we  urge  this  committee  not  to  adopt  tbe  pro- 


posed differential  or  graduated  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes proposed  in  H.  R.  1417. 
•'Respectfully  submitted. 
**BAaou»    D-    CooutT.    Nortli    Carolina; 
Okabam   A.  Baedem.  North   Carolina; 
p«T.«.TiT  c.  BoMNxa.  Nonh   Carolina; 
Oxoaox  A.  SHuroao.  North   Carolina; 
L.    H.  FouMTAiN.  North   Carolina;   y. 
Ertel      Caxltlx.      North      Carolina; 
CuAsixs   B.   Deank.    North    Carolina; 
Thuxmomd  Chatham.  North  Carolina; 
Cabl    T.    Dusham.    North     Carolina; 
Hugh  Q.  Ai.KXANDEa.  North  Carolina; 
Woooaow  W.  JoMxa.  North  Carolina; 
L.  MxMOEi.  RivEBa.  South  Carolina;  A. 
SmNKT    Camp.    Georgia;    Woxiam    O. 
WAMPua.     Virginia;     W.    M.    Aaairr. 
Virginia;    Curroao  Davis,   Teuneaaesi; 
NoBLZ  J.  OaacoBT,   Kentucky;    Jamsb 
P.  RicHAaos,  South  Carolina;  John  L. 
McMnxAN,   South   Carolina;   Johm  J. 
RiLtr,  South  Carolina;  Jokm  C.  WAxra. 
Kentuckr.  R-  L.  F.  SoLza.  Florida;  Ga«- 
EETr      WrrHOS.      Kentucky;      Bbemt 
Spehcx,  Kentucky;   Cabi.  O.  Pbbkum, 
Kentucky;  Phil  M  Lamsbum.  Oeorfia; 
E.    Lu   FoaazsTXB.   Georgia;    James    C. 
Davn.    Georgia;    Pbukz   H.   Paoroir. 
Georgia;  Joa  L.  Bvnts,  Tenneaaee:  W. 
U.    (Don)    WHKEi.Ba.    Georgia;    J.    U 
Pnnm,    Georgia;    Jameb    A.    EUi.rr, 
Florida:  Pat  Sutton.  Tennessee;  Paib. 
Bbown.  Georgia;   Tom  MimaAT,  Ten- 
nessee: Feank  L.  Chxlp.  Kentucky;  D. 
R.  (BnxT)  Matthews.  Florida;  FBank 
Small.  Jr..  Maryland;  DaWrrr  S.  Htoc, 
Maryland;  Ricbam)  H.  Porr,  Virginia; 
Std  Hbelono.   Jr.,   norlda;    J.   Phkt 
PazEBT,  Tennessee;  Dwieirr  P.  Rooom. 
Florida;  John  Robsion.  Kentiicky;  W. 
J.  Bbtan  Dobn.  South  Cfuollna." 

I  think  a  total  of  47  Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Join  In  the  presentation  of 
this  statement.  We  have  several  Members 
of  Congress  I  would  like  to  present  Just  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  some  of  their  con- 
stituents who  are  here  with  them  thla 
morning. 

First  I  would  like  to  present,  with  tha 
chairman's  permission,  Mr.  Chatham,  n^ 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  who  deslras 
to  present  a  brief  statement  and  a  brief  reso- 
lution. 

Tbe  Chabman.  Mr.  Chatham. 

STATEMENT  OT  H<Mr.  TRUBMOND  CHATHAM,  A 
BEPBESBNTATrVB  IN  OONOBBSB  PBOM  THB 
■TATE   or   NOBTH  CABOLINA 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  am  Thobmonb  Chatham, 
and  I  represent  the  Fifth  District  of  NortH 
Carolina,  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  IDce,  sir.  for  a  brief  moment  to  ask 
the  tobacco  growers  who  have  come  her* 
from  my  district,  and  who  are  In  the  room 
this  morning,  to  stand  up  In  order  that  you 
may  see  the  delegation  of  farmers  that  hav« 
come  up.  Will  those  people  from  the  Fifth 
Dlstria  and  Gilford  and  Tadkln  CounUas 
please  stand  up? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent thlB  statement  which  was  prepared  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  leaders  of  the  Old  Belt  of 
North  Carolina,  on  behalf  of  over  10.(X)0  Farm 
Bureau  members  who  produce  flue-cured  to- 
bacco, and  who  live  in  the  Piedmont  see- 
Uoo  of  North  CaroUna.  The  statement  Is  •• 
follows: 

"statemejtt  pxepared  «t  the  pabm  BtmsATr 

LEADEXS  or  THE  OLD  BELT  OP  NOBTH  CABOLINa 
AND  PBE8ENTED  ON  BZHALP  OP  OVB  10,000 
TAKM  BUEEATT  MEMBEBS  WHO  PBODTTCB  PLUE- 
CDBXD  TOBACCO  AND  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  PIED- 
MONT sBcnoN  or  nobth  caxolina 

"Graduated  tax  on  ci§areUea 
"On  Janiuu-y  9.  1A53,  Representative  Boooa, 
at  Louisiana,  and  Representative  Simpson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  separate  bills, 
designated  as  H.  R.  1221  and  H.  R.  1417.  to 
amend  section  2000  (c)  of  the  Internal  Bet- 
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enue  Cods  with  respect  to  the  tax  on  cig- 
arettes. 

"The  proposed  legislation  Is  not  new.  In 
fact,  every  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
tobacco  program  in  19S3,  we  have  had  to 
fight  this  legislation  repeatedly:  and  In  every 
Instance  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
agreed  with  the  farmers  that  a  graduated 
tax  would  be  detrimental  to  the  ec<moinio 
welfare  of  the  tobacco  growers. 

"For  the  past  20  years,  and  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  maintained  that  tobacco  Is 
paying  an  unfair  share  of  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  taxes.  To  us,  tobacco  is  a  basic 
commodity  that  supplies  our  section  of  the 
State  with  75  percent  of  its  farm  income. 
We  believe  that  an  overall  tax  reduction  on 
tobacco  products  would  be  helpful  to  seg- 
ments of  tbe  tobacco  Industry;  but  we  bit- 
terly oppose  the  proposed  legislation  that 
gives  relief  to  that  segment  of  the  tobacco 
business  that  makes  up  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  Industry  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
09  percent. 

"Since  1088  the  tobaoco  farmers,  with  the 
help  and  assistanoe  of  the  Congress,  have 
legislated  a  tobacco  program  that  hss 
brought  tobacco  fanners  out  of  bankruptcy 
into  a  favorable  economic  position,  and.  at 
the  sams  time,  has  stabilized  the  entire  In- 
dustry. One  of  the  basic  principles  at  our 
program  Is  price  support  that  gives  us  a  guar- 
anty of  90  percent  of  parity  and  Is  designed 
to  give  us  parity  on  the  auction  floors,  ^e 
know  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence that  the  purchases  of  standard  brands 
of  cigarettes  are  the  only  ones  dxiring  the 
past  20  years  that  have  paid  sulDcient  prices 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  receive  parity  prices 
at  the  market  place.  We  know  now  that  we 
must  have  at  least  50  cents  a  pound  for  the 
196S  crop  in  order  for  us  to  malnUln  a 
reasonable  profit;  and.  In  our  opinion,  no 
manufacturer  can  produce  economy  brand 
cigarettes  and,  at  the  same  time,  pay  the 
farmer  a  living  price  for  tobacco. 

"The  economy  brand  dgaratte  is  a  product 
of  tbe  depression  when  all  types  of  tobacco 
were  selling  for  depression  prices.  Therefore, 
why  legislate  depreesion  prices  for  our  to- 
baoco  crops?  We  know  that  the  very  minute 
tbe  economy  field  becomes  lucrative  the  man- 
ufacturers at  standard  brands  could  switch 
almost  overnight  to  the  field  If  they  felt 
that  tbe  differential  comprised  a  valuable 
stimulant  to  sales.  When  this  Is  done,  we 
know  that  this  wUl  reduce  the  price  of  high- 
grade  tobacco  to  the  level  of  tobacco  gradea 
used  in  economy  grades,  and  then  our  price- 
support  program  will  go  out  ths  window. 

"The  tobacco  industry  from  the  very  begin, 
nlng  has  recognised  that  profit  on  tobacco 
must  come  from  voluine;  aiid  the  manufac- 
turers have  accepted  a  smaU  per-pack  profit 
at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
their  entire  effort  has  been  spent  on  volume. 
We  farmers  are  Interested  in  volume  because 
we  grow  tobacco  under  a  strict  acreage  allot- 
ment.  which  we  vote  upon  ourselves  by  a 
98-percent  majority,  because  the  sl«e  of  our 
acreage  allotment  Is  based  upon  volume  sales. 
"The  tobacco  Industry  for  the  first  time 
In  history  is  sUblllaed  vrlth  all  segments  of 
the  Industry  working  together  and  making 
a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  In  1000  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  In  the 
United  States  was  36  cigarettes — or  lees  than 
3  packages.  Last  year  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption exceeded  2.660 — or  approximately 
128  piMSkages.  As  consumption  has  in- 
creased. Federal  revenue  has  Increased  pro- 
portionately. Tbe  manufacturers  of  standard 
brands  of  cigarettes  have  been  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  sales  Job  that  has  made 
this  record  possible.  At  the  present  time,  the 
most  extensive  advertising  campaign  in  the 
history  of  cigarettes  la  in  progress,  and  we 
expect  the  upward  trend  of  constxmption  to 
continue  \mless  Congress  by  its  taxing  pow- 
er passes  this  iMx>posed  legislation  which  will 
not  only  throw  chaos  into  the  stablilaed  to- 


bacco Industry  but,  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  yield  to  the  Federal 
Government  not  more  but  less  revenue 
than  the  present  tax  struct\ire.'* 

Mr.  Chatham.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  continue,  I  heard  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  yesterday.  Mr.  Folsom,  mak- 
ing the  assumptions  based  on  a  switch  to 
tbe  new  cigarettes  if  the  tax  rate  is  changed 
under  these  bills.  He  said  up  to  16  percent. 
I  would  like  to  make  my  own  assumption,  be- 
cause I  feel  certain,  since  I  live  in  a  tobacco 
district  of  growing,  processing,  and  manu- 
facturing, that  if  this  bill  U  passed  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  so-called  standard  brands, 
being  compelled  to  meet  competition,  will 
switch  to  the  so-called  economy  brands, 
because  there  is  no  more  highly  competitive 
field  In  my  opinion  than  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturing field, 

I  would  like  to  enter  In  the  record  and 
leave  here  the  loss  in  revenue  to  tbe  Treas- 
ury of  a  10-percent  chapge,  20-percent 
change,  80- percent  change,  l^d  a  40-percent 
change. 

(The  information  is  as  fcJUows:) 

"Cigarette  consumption, 
fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1952 883.000,000,000 


Jl  10  percent  smokers 
switched  to  economy 
brands: 

88,300.000.000  at  pres- 
ent  84    per    tbou- 


88,800.000.000  at  pro- 
poeed  $2iK> 

Loes  of  revenue- 


Revenue 
8145. 200. 000 

111.070,000 

84,130,000 


If    30    percent    smcdcers 
switched    to    economy 
brands: 
76,800,000,000  at  pres- 
ent  84   per   thou- 
sand    306. 400, 000 

76.600.000,000  at  pro- 
posed  82jK> 222,140.000 

Loss  of  revenvie.  84,260.000 


If  80  percent  smokers 
switched  to  economy 
brands: 

114.900.000.000         at 
present      84      per 

thousand 459,600,000 

114.900,000,000  at 

proposed  $2.90 333.210.000 


Xioas  oi  revenue. 


126.  390, 000 


If  40  percent  smokers 
switched  to  economy 
brands: 

145.200.  000,  000        at 
present  per  84  per 

thousand 

145.200.  000. 000        at 
proposed  82JM).. . 


680.800,000 
421. 080. 000 


Loss  of  revenue. 


150.  720.  000" 


Ur.  Chatham.  My  Ijest  belief,  which  of 
course  could  only  be  borne  out  If  the  law  Is 
passed.  1b  that  within  the  first  12  months 
from  20  to  30  percent  wovild  change,  and  I 
believe  the  change  would  be  larger  after  that. 
I  base  that  on  my  experience  In  my  own  tex- 
tile business,  where  all  my  life  we  have  had 
to  meet  ccmpetltlon.  Today  my  associates 
have  told  me  in  the  last  few  weeks  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  because  the  textile 
Industry  Is  In  a  slump.  Wool,  which  Is  yie 
basic  product  that  we  use  in  our  own  com- 
pany, has  Its  large  upe  and  down,  which 
vrould  be  applicable  here  because  of  the  tax 
change,  so  we  have  to  meet  competition,  and 
every  competitor  tries  to  outdo  the  other 


As  we  go  down  in  the  price  of  a  product, 
as  we  get  on  a  lower  basis,  everyone  has  to 
suffer,  and  the  producer  most  of  all.  When 
we  have  to  make  a  blanket  in  my  business 
that  has  to  meet  competition,  we  do  not  al- 
ways  meet  price,  we  often  go  a  few  cents  un- 
der  because  we  do  not  want  that  business 
taken  away  from  us.  That  Is  the  Mnerican 
free-enterprise  system  that  Mr.  Simpson  has 
been  talking  about,  to  meet  the  price  and 
hope  the  voliune  will  turn  that  Into  a  profit. 
Year  after  year  the  only  way — certainly 
since  we  have  minimum  wages  and  our  tax 
burden  is  uniform — we  can  meet  competition 
and  continue  to  make  a  profit,  which  every 
company  has  to  make,  is  to  take  it  out  of  the 
price  of  the  raw  product.  Certainly,  having 
spent  my  life  in  and  around  the  tobacco 
business,  and  in  the  tobacco  business.  I  have 
never  been  actively  engaged  in  it,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  if  these  economy-brand 
cigarettes  come  in  under  this  tax.  all  the  big 
companies  will  go  into  that  and  the  price  of 
tobacco  to  the  producer  will  gradually  fall. 

The  loss  of  the  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
will  throw  us  into  a  new  situation  where  in- 
stead of  the  tobacco  program  having  cost 
the  Government  nothing,  because  Stabiliza- 
tion  Corp.  of  which  every  tobacco  farmer  is 
a  member  and  pays  his  own  money  into  has 
been  able  to  handle  the  tobacco  that  has 
been  bought.  I  believe  the  Government  will 
accumulate  large  stocks  of  tobacco,  the  same 
as  they  do  butter  and  cotton  which  I  am 
fearful  will  be  accumulated  in  large  part.  If 
that  happens,  the  Government  will  continue 
to  lose  revenue,  because  in  time  this  in- 
crease of  the  amoxint  of  tobacco  they  would 
have  to  take  under  the  parity  program  will 
be  so  great  that  a  much  greater  loss  could 
Incur  to  the  Government  than  comrs  through 
the  loss  of  revenues. 

Certainly  I  cannot  see  Where  anyone  wins, 
but  everybody  loses  in  this  thing.  Some- 
times you  see  a  thing  come  along  where 
everybody  wins.  We  become  more  prosper- 
oiu.  The  producer  wins,  the  iH-ocessor  wine, 
and  the  consumer  wins,  because  he  get* 
greater  quality  through  greater  volume. 
PersOTiaUy.  X  think,  sir.  everybody  will  loM 
here. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the  people 
of  my  district  in  North  Carolina,  where  the 
tobaoco  crop  is  over  half  of  our  agricultxnal 
Income.  Should  we  get  into  this  fight,  whldi 
we  are  certainly  heading  into,  a  fight  for  the 
American  markets.  It  will  change  a  situation 
which  has  become  stabilized,  a  stabilization 
we  can  give  the  farmer  the  credit  for.  Jxist 
like  a  manufactwer  when  the  sales  slow  off, 
there  is  a  cut  in  production.  The  farmers 
have  taken  a  cut  in  production  this  year. 

I  have  seen  these  farmers  come  up  from 
poverty  to  a  place  where  they  have  a  good 
living  and  good  homes  and  good  schools. 
They  are  the  hardest  wcx-king  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  because  the  tobacco  crop 
takes  such  minute  and  daUy  care.  That  la 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  I  appreciate  your  presen- 
tation.   I  am  swe  tbe  committee  does. 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions  for  in- 
formation.  Do  you  have  any  competition 
In  the  cigarette  business  from  abroad  at  all? 
Mr.  Chatham.  No,  sir.  The  amount  of  cig- 
arettes 'that  come  into  this  country  from 
abroad — ^I  have  no  figures  in  front  of  me— 
is  very  much  less  than  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican cigarettes  that  are  sold  throughout  the 
world,  especially  since  the  war.  when  the 
American  GI's  were  acting  as  salesman  for 
the  American  cigarette. 

The   Chaibman.  Do  you   get  competition 
abroad  in  the  woolen  business? 
Mr.  Chatham.  Yes.  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Where  does  tbe  competi- 
tion come  from? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  England  and  Japan.  It  tised 
to  come  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany. 
England  Is  the  great  competitor  in  American 
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woolens.  I  tlilnk  th«  forward-looking  manti- 
facturers  in  this  oountry,  Uke  Vbe  automobile 
people,  are  willing  to  glTe  up  a  share  of 
their  business  because  our  consumers  In  this 
country  who  grow  export  crops  become  more 
prosperous  and  take  up  the  slack. 

The  Cbaibkah.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  JSmmfs.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chaiucah.  Tea. 

Mr.  JzMKDfs.  Mr.  Chatham.  I  was  Tcry 
much  Impressed  with  your  statement  with 
reference  to  the  spirit  now  In  the  tobacco 
business;  IS  or  30  or  40  years  ago  the  tobacco 
farmer  was  away  down  low  in  the  economic 
scale:  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  sir:  -very  low. 

Mr.  JaHHXHS.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  Tou  made  another  statement  that  has 
not  been  brought  out  here  yet  and  that  Is 
the  auction  floor.  The  auction  floor  Is  a  very 
Important  stop  In  this  great  program, 

Mr.  Chathj:i(.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jenkuts.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  auc- 
tion floor  Is  a  stabilizer  for  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  manufacturer  of  the  tobacco? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  JsNKuis.  And  the  Goremment  super- 
Tlses  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  it  has  In- 
epectan  stationed  there  about  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chatham.  Tliat  is  right.  They  fix  the 
grades. 

Mr.  JBmrxns.  By  reason  of  that,  we  have  a 
line  system  built  up,  and  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  It  are  willing  to  pay  the  big 
tax  and  those  who  want  to  tear  it  down 
want  to  reduce  the  tax. 

Mr.  Chatham.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Jewkins, 
we  have  the  most  stabilised  agrlculttn'al 
eonunodity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JswKiws.  That  is  right.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  Chalnaaan. 

The  CHAnucAN.  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions?    Mr.  Kkan  will  inquire. 

Mr.  Kbak.  Congressman  Chatham,  if  what 
you  claim  does  happen  and  all  the  compan- 
ies are  forced  to  go  Into  the  economy  field, 
then  should  not  all  of  us  who  do  not  espe- 
cliUly  represent  the  tobacco  farmer  but  prl- 
BBStniy  represent  the  consumer  and  want 
ttie  consunier  to  get  cigarettes  Just  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  cannot  agree,  Mr.  Kkan, 
because  the  price  to  the  consimaer  Is  based 
mainly  on  the  8  cents  per  pack  Federal 
tax  now  In  effect,  and  the  State  taxes  which 
go  as  high  as  8  cents  per  pack,  in  Louisiana. 
and  are  graduated  down  in  oth«'  States.  In 
North  CaroUna  where  there  is  no  State  tax 
on  cigarettes,  I  think  you  can  buy  cigarettes 
at  1«  or  17  cents  a  package  at  the  chain 
•tares,  and  the  smaller  stores,  too.  If  you  buy 
by  the  carton,  and  that  is  the  amount  that 
Is  collected  from  the  oonstuner  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  16  cents. 

Mr.  KxAK.  But  If  everybody  goes  Into  ths 
economy  field  and  cigarettes  are  made  cheap- 
er for  the  eoQBMxaer.  should  not  those  of  us 
representing  consumer  districts  vote  for  this 
bill?  It  seems  to  me  you  have  argued  In 
Xavor  of  us  doing  it. 

Mr.  Chatham.  If  your  consumers  are  will- 
ing to  bankrupt  these  farmers  who  buy  the 
goods  that  your  consumers  make  through 
their  manufacturing  plants,  and  plenty  of 
your  goods  come  Into  the  South,  certainly 
Into  my  district.  You  are  atarting  some- 
thing here  that  is  extremely  delicate  eco- 
nomically. Our  economy  is  based  on  very 
fine  lines,  and  today  we  are  desperately  try- 
ing to  hold  up  basic  agrictiltural  prices  be- 
cause a  great  many  of  us  will  agree  that  un- 
less agriculture  is  prosperous,  the  oonsiuners 
are  not  going  to  be  prosperous,  because  they 
have  to  have  money  for  their  production. 

Mr.  KxAN.  I  am  sure  none  of  tu  want  to 
bankrupt  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  think  this  Is  fooUng  wiiJx 
fire. 

The  CRAisMAir.  Mr.  Cuiria. 
_  Mr.  Cuaiis  of  Nebraska.  I  was  Interested  In 
your  figures  as  to  what  might  happen  In  ths 


dilft  to  the  economy  brands  If  this  law  were 
enacted.  Of  eoivse,  I  can  make  no  predic- 
tion In  that  regard.  But  I  want  to  ask  you 
this :  In  your  opinion,  is  the  present  tax.  the 
flat  tax  on  all  cigarettes,  the  thing  that  is 
now  preventing  the  shift  to  economy -brand 
cigarettes? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  think  It  Is,  sir,  because 
there  Is  a  very  tiny  margin  of  profit  per 
package  In  the  cigarette  business.  You 
must  have  those  fig\ires  before  you.  I  do  not 
have  them  here  this  morning,  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  somewhere  before  the  committee. 
The  tax  is  the  big  amount.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives an  inflniteslmal  amount  of  price  per 
pack  compared  to  the  tax  that  goes  on  that 
thing. 

BIr.  CuKTis  of  Nebraska.  So  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  is  the  thing  that  is  preventing  the 
expansion  of  the  economy  brsoid  cigarettes 
now? 

Mr.  Chatham.  The  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy brands  at  the  expense  of  the  so-called 
standard  brands,  because  I  personally  can- 
not believe  that  this  change  In  tax  will 
change  any  new  smokers  or  win  bring  In  any 
new  smokers.  The  only  possible  thing  I  can 
see  will  happen  win  change  a  present  smoker 
from  LucUes.  Camels,  Old  Gold,  Philip 
Morris,  Chesterfields,  to  an  economy  brand. 
It  would  be  a  shift. 

Mr.  CuxTis  of  Nebraska.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  very  hypothetical  question  which  is 
very  unlikely  to  happen — in  fact  will  not 
happen — ^but  I  want  to  get  at  what  is  In- 
volved in  this  tax  problem.  Suppose  we 
repeal  all  Federal  cigarette  taxes;  then  what 
amount  of  shift  would  be  to  the  economy 
brands? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  would  say  very  small,  be- 
cause on  cigarettes,  with  all  Federal  taxes  off. 
you  would  immediately  bring  down  the  re- 
tail price  to  8  cents.  Then  if  you  pxit  a 
graduated  tax  on,  I  think  again  the  standard 
brands  would  meet  the  new  tax.  I  can  see  in 
your  hypothetical  question,  and  I  can  see 
in  this  present  situation,  If  it  goes  through 
and  there  is  a  statute  on  the  graduated  tax. 
most  of  the  cigarette  sales  of  this  country 
will  be  sold  under  the  graduated  tax  on  the 
lower  basis. 

Mr.  CosTis  of  Nebraska.  What  Is  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  standard  brands  without 
tax? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Sir,  I  do  not  have  that  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment.  It  is  so  well  docu- 
mented here  that  I  did  not  bring  It  with 
me. 

Mr.  OtTsns  of  Nebraska.  The  retail  price 
without  Federal  tax  is  what — 15  cents? 

Mr.  Chatham.  No.  The  standard  brands 
are  selling  In  the  Hoiise  cloakroom  conces- 
sion at  the  moment  at  30  cents,  so  take  8 
cents,  and  the  retail  price  would  be  13  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Cvrns  of  Nebraska.  And  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  claim  that  if  they  could 
get  the  differential  in  tax,  the  economy 
brands  would  be  5  cents  cheaper. 

Mr.  Chatham.  They  do.  The  difference,  I 
think,  today  Is  approximately  3  cents. 

Mr.  Crnns  of  Nebraska.  If  we  had  no  tax 
at  all.  and  standard  brand  cigarettes  were 
selling  at  12  cents  with  economy  brands  at 
7  cents,  it  Is  your  opinion  there  would  be  no 
substantial  shift? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes.  I  think  the  whole 
Industry  would  go  to  the  7-oent  cigarette. 
If  I  were  a  businessman  I  would  not  let 
competition  grow  under  me.  You  have  to 
protect  your  business.  In  the  whole  United 
States,  the  private  enterprise  system  is  based 
on  meeting  competition,  and  I  believe  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  this  enormous 
volume  of  products  In  this  country.  I  be. 
lleve  the  whole  shift  would  go  to  the  7-cent 
field,  and  not  to  the  12. 

Mr.  Cuans  of  Nebraska.  So  la  your  opinion 
the  tobacco  farmer  Is  better  off  on  a  ff°t 
tax  basis. 


Mr.  Chatham.  On  the  same  basis  I  think 
he  is  better  off.  The  companies  can  taks 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  Ccans.  In  other  words,  the  high  cig- 
arette tax  we  have  now  is  more  whotesom« 
for  the  fanner  than  If  there  were  no  Federal 
cigarette  tax? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Ho;  I  eannot  say  that.  I  did 
not  mean  to  leave  any  KVtch  impression.  I 
say  a  uniform  cigarette  tax  is  more  whole- 
some than  if  we  have  a  graduated  tax.  Your 
hypothetical  case,  if  there  was  no  Federal 
cigarette  tax,  I  think  probably  the  farmer 
would  get  more  for  Ills  tobsoco  than  be  Is 
geUing  today. 

Mr.  Cums  of  Nebraska.  I  thought  you 
said  that  it  would  all  ahlft  to  the  7-cent 
cigarette. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  said  It  would.  X  think  the 
consumption  would  increase.  Under  ths 
■nail  difference  that  is  now  proposed  it  wUl 
shift  from  brand  to  brand.  If  you  brought 
down  the  price  of  dgarcttas  so  radically,  a 
lat.  of  people  still  figure  cigarette  money  In 
their  budget,  I  think  the  consumption  would 
Increase. 

Mr.  Cuans  of  Nebraska.  Tliat  Is  alL 

Mr.  Boocs.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAOtMAN.  Mr.  Boocs. 

Mr.  Bocos.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  mighty 
proud  to  have  Mr.  Chatham  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  think  be  is  one  of  the  very  ablest 
Members  at  our  Congress,  and  I  usually  con- 
sider him  my  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  rather 
than  my  expert  on  tax  matters. 

Mr.  Chatham,  were  you  here  yesterdaf 
when  Mr.  Polsom  was  testifying? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  was.  Mr.  Bosas. 

Mr.  Boocs.  Do  you  agree  with  his  state* 
ment  that  this  tax  proposal  was  good  in  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  did  not  hear  htan  maks 
such  a  statement.  I  can  find  no  record  this 
morning  of  his  having  made  a  statement  that 
this  tax  was  good  in  principle.  I  would  have 
to  disagree  with  you,  Mr.  Bocos. 

Mr.  BoccM.  Just  with  me? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  disagree  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BoQos.  Do  you  tev*  his  statonwnt  be- 
fore you? 

Mr.  Chatham.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  Page  2.  second  paragrapli.  hla 
statement  said:  "The  proposed  revision  Im 
the  method  at  taxing  cigarettes,  tbmntan, 
could  be  Justified  in  principle.** 

Mr.  Chatham.  "Could  be."  yes. 

Mr.  Boec«.  He  said  It  must  be  ^MtlflM]. 
then,  if  he  says  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  imderstood  Mr.  Folsom  to 
say  earlier  that  either  side  could  Justify  ths 
principle  of  a  flat  tax  or  a  graduated  tax. 
That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Boocs.  Then  Mr.  Folsom  went  on  to 
say  that  their  only  opposition  to  this  bill 
was  based  on  what  might  be  involved  on 
certain  assumptions  in  a  shift  In  revenue. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  imderstood  Mr.  Folsom  to 
say  that  their  only  hiterest  In  this  bill  was 
the  loss  of  revenue  entailed. 

Mr.  Boocs.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Be  said 
his  only  opposition  to  It,  not  his  only  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  did  not  read  ttiat  In  Mr. 
Polsom's  statement.  Mr.  Booos. 

Mr.  Bocos.  Let  me  go  on,  Mr.  Chatham. 
Yon  represent  the  Wlnstoo-flalem  district; 
do  yon  not? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  represent  the  district  la 
which  Winston-Salem  is  located;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boocs.  I  think  that  is  very  fortunate. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  should  be  modest  about  ria^itwiTig  win- 
ston-Salem  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  am  very  happy  to  dalm  It, 
and  happy  to  have  friends  among  klnfolks 
who  live  in  that  city. 

It.  Booos.  1  am  very  well  aeqtiatnted  with 
your  dty.  I  visit  there  frequently.  I  think 
U  Is  a  delightful  place  and  X  am  sure  yon 
agree  with  me.  ^ 
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Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  sir;  X  do. 
Mr.  Booos.  There  are  some  processMi  lo- 
cated there:  are  there? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Reync^ds  Tobacco  has  prac- 
tically its  whole  operation  there  and  there 
are  some  other  companies  there,  and  various 
branches  of  the  foreign  companies;  Imperial, 
Brltlsh-.\merlcan  have  places  where  they 
process  the  totMicco  that  they  buy  dose  by 
there. 

Mr.  Booos.  You  say  Reynolds  has  a  major 
operation  there? 
Mr.  Chatham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booos.  Is  th«t  a  rdatively  large  opera- 
tion? 
Mr.  Chatham.  Very  large. 
Mr.  Booos.  Does  Reynolds  have  any  Inter- 
est  one  way  or  another  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Of  course,  they  have  an 
interest.  Svery  segment  of  the  totiacco  in- 
dustry has  an  Intei-est.  a  dally  Interest,  In 
any  legislation  affecting  tobacco. 

Mr.  Booos.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not 
Indicated  any  desire  to  testify  here  either 
for  or  against  this  bill.  Have  they  expressed 
to  you  their  feeling  about  it,  whether  they 
are  for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Chatham.  X  would  say  •offhand  with- 
out any  authority  that  X  would  know  they 
woxtld  be  against  it.  because  I  think  they  are 
smart  enough  to  build  up  their  big  business, 
and  they  would  be  against  anything  that 
would  upset  the  present  status  of  the  to- 
bacco Industry.  Although  I  would  like  to 
make  mysdf  dear  since  the  line  of  yovr 
questioning.  X  personally  own  no  stock  in 
ttM  BeynoMs  Totoaoeo  Oo. 

Mr.  Booos.  X  did  not  dream  that  you  dkL 
X  wish  I  did  myself. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  would  Uk*  to  furttisr  say 

that  Reynolds  stock  on  ths  same  basis  Is 

seUIng  lowsr  than  It  was  SO  yoars  ago,  and 

their  proflU  per  year— I  think  It  is  true  at 

the  Big  Five,  not  the  two  last  members  of 

the  Big  Five— are  lower  now  and  have  been 

otmslstcntly  In  the  last  few  years  than  they 

were  20  or  26  years  afo.    Tliat  Is  total  net 

profits  per  year. 

Mr.  Bocos.  I  hops  thai  their  proOta  go  up. 

Mr.   Chatham.  I   hope    all    profits   go   up 

throughout  the  whole  fabric  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Booos^  So  do   L     You  have   been   a 

very  sucosasful   textile  manufacturer,  have 

you  not? 

Mr.  Chatmam.  f  have  been  a  textile  manu- 
facturer, sir.  I  could  not  Judge  whether 
X  have  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Booos.  You  should  not  be  so  modest 
about  It.    X  think  you  are  a  very  siiocessful 
H-">*w»  ot  Oongress,  and  a  very  sucoesaful 
businessman. 
Mr.  Chatham,  lliank  you. 
Mr.  Boooa.  And  ons  ot  the  finest  men  I 
know. 
Mr.  Chatham.  Tliank  you.  sir. 
Mr.  Booos.  I  believe  everyone  agrees  with 
me  on  that. 
Mr.  Chatham.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Bocos.  There  is  one  question  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  the  textile  business.    You 
have  to  buy  certain  raw  materials,  all  sorts 
of  manufactured  items  in  your  own  business. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  on 
these  Items  that  you  have  to  buy  to  pay  a 
fiat  tax  rather  than  a  graduated  tax  on  what 
you  boxight?    For  Instance,  you  may  have  to 
buy  a  truck  to  make  deliveries.     If  you  buy 
one  model  trade,  you  pay  so  much  for  It, 
and  you  pay  a  6-peroent  or  8-percent  tax  on 
tt,  and  if  you  pay  85,000  for  the  truck,  you 
pay  8  percent  of  that.    If  you  pay  $8,000  for 
the  truck,  you  pay  6  percent  of  that.    But 
suppose  you  had  to  pay  10  percent  regardless 
of  how  much  control  there  was.     Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  good  business  practice? 
Mr.  Chatham.  Mr.  Booos,  I  would  eay  In 
general  that  any  company  or  any  group  o» 
any  individual  farmer  or  truck  faraasr  or 
grower  of  anything  buys  the  truck  tlMit  to 
suitable  for  his  business,  and  the  amount  at 
tax  he  pays  is  an  item.    He  buys  the  tnick 


to  serve  his  business,  and  X  do  not  tlilnk  he 
would  go  into  the  matter  of  tax,  other  than 
can  he  afford  so  much  for  a  truck.  The 
main  thing  he  does  Is  to  get  a  truck  that 
suits  his  business.  Certainly  imder  the 
American  competitive  system,  X  would  say 
that  the  price  of  trucks  has  not  been  af- 
fected too  much  by  the  tax.  We  have  a 
tax  here  of  an  enormous  amount  on  tobacco 
as  compared  to  others.  If  the  tax  on  trucks 
was  as  high  per  unit  as  it  is  on  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  State  and  National,  then  I  would 
say  it  would  be  a  very,  very  disheartening 
thing  for  anybody  that  needed  a  truck. 

Mr.  Booos.  It  would  be  doubly  diahearten- 
ing  if  you  paid  a  fiat  tax  rather  than  an  ad 
valorem  tax. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  stiU  say  that  compared 
to  the  tobacco  tax,  the  amount  of  tax  is  so 
small  that  X  eannot  see  any  oomparlson 
whatever. 

Mr.  BocGS.  I  think  there  is  a  oomparlson 
in  prlndple. 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  there  Is  a  oomparteon 
in  prlndple.  I  say  again  any  user  of  a  truck 
buys  that  truck  for  what  profit  it  will  make 
him.  I  do  not  think  under  the  present  tax 
system  anybody  I  know  pays  attention  to  the 
tax.  He  pays  attention  to  the  total  price, 
and  the  tax  on  the  truck,  based  on  the  pres- 
ent basis  of  revenue  it  would  get  from  trucks, 
whether  graduated  or  on  the  same  basts  per 
imit,  I  do  not  think  It  would  make  any  dif- 
ference, because  It  Is  very  small  compared 
to  the  aelllng  price. 

Mr.  Booos.  Cert:iinly  In  your  business 
tbere  have  been  various  Items  on  which 
you  paid  a  fiat  tax,  rather  than  a  graduated 
tax  that  would  affect  the  entire  structure  ot 
your  business. 

Mr.  Chatham.  X  cannot  agree,  because  In 
any  business  you  buy  so  many  things  and 
you  put  In  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  cost 
of  labor  and  overhead,  and  you  get  a  sdling 
price,  and  there  Is  your  profit,  and  no  matter 
what  the  taxes  are  on  the  components  of 
what  goea  Into  your  product,  unl^sa  you  get 
a  profit  you  will  not  stay  In  business.  So 
you  do  not  break  down  the  oost  of  compo- 
nents into  taxes  and  various  other  parts,  or 
wtietiXT  they  are  graduated  taxes  or  uniform 
taxes.  As  all  of  you  know,  you  have  to 
figure  the  cost  of  your  raw  material,  the  cost 
of  your  labor,  overhead  and  taxes,  and  then 
figure  profit,  v^ich  \mder  the  American  sys- 
tem has  become  smaller  and  smaller  per  unit 
and  has  given  us  this  high  standard  of  living. 
If  the  average  person  working  for  any  cor- 
poration had  to  go  into  the  matter  of  taxes 
on  wiiat  l>e  bought.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
be  much  of  a  purchasing  agent. 

Mr.  Bocos.  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
your  responsss  to  Mr.  Ooans*  inquiries.  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  presoit  tax 
structure  made  it  almost  Impossible  for 
•oonomy  brand  manufacturers  to  compete? 
Mr.  Chatham.  No,  sir.  If  I  said  that.  I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to.  What  I  meant 
to  say,  Mr.  Boooa.  was  titat  If  the  difference 
widened,  as  was  testified  yesterday,  from 
8  to  8  oeota,  I  thought  that  they  would  get 
bacA  on  the  same  basis.  That  Is  what  X 
meant  to  tnter  becauss  the  standard  brands 
^rouki  have  to  meet  that  competition.  I 
would  assians  that.  X  know  what  I  would  do 
IM  a  mannfaeturer.  I  would  meet  that  com- 
petition, because  X  can  see  the  danger  of  it 
to  establlahed  branda. 

Mr.  Booos.  You  would  not  advocate  the  use 
of  the  old  theory,  would  you,  that  the  power 
to  tax  Is  the  power  to  deatroy? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  certainly  believe  thsA;  yes. 
lOr.  X  have  seen  that  In  Knghtnd  in  tobacco 
imxlucts,  where  the  tax  Is  so  high  that  a  pack 
or  dgaiettes  sells  from  75  to  88  cents  today. 
And  tbe  oansumptlon  of  dgsrettes  has  gone 
down  enormously. 

Mr.  BoesH.  I  think  the  tax  Is  too  high. 
too,  Mr.  CwrmsM.    X  know  it  Is  vay  too  hlgb 
In  my  tBtaite. 
Ifc  C&ATHsac.  Taa.al£. 


Tliat  Is  an  Mr.  Ctiairman.  X 
would  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Chatham. 
I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  his  constituents 
here.  You  are  certainly  wdl  represented. 
The  Chabmam.  Mr.  Masoh  will  inquire. 
Mr.  Masoh.  Mr.  Chatham,  according  to 
your  testimony  and  testimony  by  others, 
undw  present  Government  controls  and  sub- 
sidies and  Umited  production,  taie  tobacoo 
market  has  been  so  stabUlsed  that  the  to- 
bacoo Industry  Is  In  very  good  condition  as 
a  general  thing  today:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chatham.  X  would  say  it  la  In  the  most 
stable  condition  I  have  ever  seen  It  and 
especially   that  applies  to  the  grower. 

Mr.  Mason.  Now,  if  that  stable  condition 
is  brought  about  by  C3ovemment  controls 
and  limited  production  and  subsidies,  why 
should  not  we  have  those  factors  of  produc- 
tion controls  and  subsidies  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry BO  that  the  textile  industry  would  be 
so  stabilized  and  the  textile  manufacturers 
would  not  be  worried  so  much  as  they  mco 
today? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Mr.  Maboh,  X  cannot  agree 
that  this  stable  condition  is  brought  about 
by  Government  subsidies  and  Government 
contn^,  because  the  controls  on  acreage 
are  brought  about  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  the  tobacoo  that  has  been  txnight 
by  the  Gkxvemment,  under  the  parity  pro- 
gram, has  been  sold  so  far  to  tbe  advantage 
of  the  Government.  I  bdleve  as  of  this 
moment  the  tobacco  program  has  not  cost 
the  Government  a  penny.  So  therefore  you 
cannot  say  that  any  Government  subsidies 
are  In  tbe  situation  whatever. 

Mr.  Masoh.  The  tobacco  industry  Is  now 
on  very  good  ground,  and  you  say  tt  has  not 
oost  the  Government  anything  special  In 
subsidies.  I  agree.  But  it  has  cost  the  con- 
sumer plenty.  So  X  say  why  not  organise 
your  textile  Indxutry  on  the  same' basis  that 
the  tobacco  industry  has  been  organlaed, 
and  also  eost  the  consumer,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment partleidarty,  for  that  stablllaed 
profitable  condition? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Masoh,  X  do  not  think 
you  can  compare  them  because  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  we  do  not  have  any  tax  com- 
parable la  any  way  whatever  with  tbe  Gov- 
ernment tax  on  the  selling  price  of  our 
products.  Tbe  textile  Industry  so  far,  cot- 
ton and  wool  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
X  know,  ha^«  not  cost  tbe  Government  any- 
thing because  they  have  been  pretty  well 
stabilised  and  the  Government  has  been 
able  each  time  that  they  have  collected 
large  quantities  ot  cotton  or  woc^  to  sell 
it  to  the  advantage  at  the  Ocvemment  with- 
out loss.  The  textile  industry — If  we  tiad 
the  burdensome  taxes  at  the  tobaoco  Indiis- 
try,  we  would  have  to  have  some  form  of 
stabilisation.  I  do  not  know  vrtiat  people 
would  wear,  to  tdl  the  truth. 

Mr.  MASOsr.  And  this  bill  proposes  to  taks 
off  some  of  tbomt  burdms  off  taxes  on  to- 
bacco and  you  are  apposing  tt. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  am  opposing  It.  But  If 
K  was  a  bill  to  take  over  a  uniform  tax 
rate  straight  down  the  line  ao.  cigarettes 
per  thousand,  I  would  be  very  mudi  for  it. 
But  you  are  setting  up  something  here  that 
In  my  opinion  is  completely  unsound,  sir. 
and  will,  or  may.  play  havoc  with  a  very 
fine  industry  upon  which  the  Uvellbood  of 
the  agricultural  people  in  my  section  de- 
pends.  And  you  have  to  figiue  aa  750.000 
farm  families  who  are  the  c\»tomerB  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  East  and  West  and 
South. 

Mr.  Masoh.  I  can  see  that  you  and  X  do 
not  agree  in  our  philosophy.  What  is  good 
for  the  goose  ought  to  be  good  for  the 
gander.  What  Is  good  for  tobaoco  ought  to 
be  good  for  all  Industries,  subsidies,  con- 
trol by  the  Government 

Mr.  Chatham.  It  is  not  controlled  by  ths 

Oovemnkent.    It  is  controlled  by  the  farmer. 

§ti,  Masoh.  Tbe  farmer  himself  is  forced 

8o  do  that  In  order  to  havs  this  guars  ntaed 
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price.  He  Is  absolutely  tindm  the  control  d 
the  Government,  or  he  would  not  do  It. 
Mr.  Chatham.  I  disagree,  sir. 
Mr.  Masom.  Tou  have  done  away  with  all 
competlUon  between  the  farmers.  I  can- 
not grow  more  than  6  acres.  You  cannot 
grow  more  than  5,  when  we  might  want  to 
grow  10.  But  the  Ooverhment  says,  "It  you 
do,  you  do  not  get  any  guaranty." 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Tou  still  have  the  right  to 
sell  your  tobacco.  You  can  grow  as  much 
as  you  please. 

Mr.  Mason.  And  pay  a  penalty. 
Mr.  Chatham.  No,  sir;  not  if  your  tobacco 
Is   high   enough   quality.     It   will    go   high 
above  parity  prices. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  aU,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The   Chazkmam.  Mr.  Ebsbbabtib  wiU   in- 
quire. 

Mr.  Ebskhaktb.  Mr.  Chatham,  as  I  un- 
derstand It  you  believe  that  the  present  uni- 
form rate  of  taxation,  the  flat  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes tends  to  stabilize  the  sales  market  and 
also  tends  to  help  the  farmer  stabilize  what 
prices  he  will  get  and  in  general  that  tax  is 
good  for  the  industry  and  the  farmer  and  all 
along  the  economic  line? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Mr.  Ebbbaitb,  I  will  an- 
swer that  with  a  qualification.  Had  there 
been  a  graduated  tax  from  the  beginning  in 
the  tobacco  Industry,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think 
anybody  can,  know  what  would  happen. 
But  you  are  bringing  a  new  factor  into  the 
tobacco  situation  where  you  may  get  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  marketing  price  of  a 
product  that  is  stabilized  today.  The  dan- 
gers therein  I  think  are  so  great  that  it  will 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  producers  becavtse 
the  Qovemment  can  stand  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue. It  is  not  a  great  amount  of  revenue. 
None  of  us  want  to  see  the  Government  lose 
revenue.  But  the  Government  can  stand  it. 
The  producer  cannot.  There  Is  a  hazard 
here,  should  this  bill  come  into  effect,  that 
all  the  members  of  this  committee  see  come 
Into  effect  where  the  tobacco  prloea  will  come 
down. 

Mr.  EBnHABTKK.  Tou  Say  it  will  make  for 
Boislocatlon? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes. 

Mr.  BBBaHABTMs.  Would  that  not  be  only 
temporary? 

Mr.  Chatham.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  per- 
manent, because  it  will  go  on  a  lower  basis  as 
long  as  the  tax  struct\u^  would  be  the  same 
as  It  would  be  after  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bbbihabtb.  Then  you  do  not  belleTe 
we  should  use  the  power  of  taxation  only  to 
get  revenue.  You  believe  then  we  should  use 
the  power  of  taxation  to  help  stabilize 
markets  and  do  away  with  competition  and 
natural  laws  of  production  and  sales? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  cannot  believe  that  at 
all.  Mr.  bsBHAarai.  I  do  not  believe  that  at 
all.  I  am  saying  that  the  tobacco  industry, 
which  includes  the  farmer,  and  who  has  the 
most  at  stake,  has  grown  up  \mder  thu.  Just 
like  the  distllled-spirlts  indiutry  and  the 
gasoline  and  other  industries  tiave  grown  up 
under  a  flat  tax.  We  have  seen  about  a  20- 
percent  increase  during  the  depression  of 
economy  brand  cigarettes.  In  the  futiuv, 
I  think  you  would  see  a  complete  shift  to  the 
so-called  economy  brands.  They  would  be- 
come standard  brands.  As  you  shift  to  a 
lower  basis  of  competition,  everybody  \b  go- 
ing to  suffer,  and  the  farmer  most  of  all. 

Mr.  EBBHASTBt.  Mr.  Chatham,  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  should  only  tax  in  order  to 
get  revenue.  The  less  taxation  we  can  im- 
pose upon  the  jMople,  the  better  off  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  will  be. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  am  In  thorough  agree- 
ment with  you. 

Mr.  EBBtHAam.  If  there  are  other  methods 
of  helping  the  economy  of  the  country,  cer- 
tainly we  can  take  advantage  of  those.  But 
X  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  use  taxa- 
tion in  order  to  help  regulate  the  economy. 
We  are  at  a  slight  disadvantage  here  be« 
eanse  we'  have  no  representatives  of  tha 
Big  Five,  as  they  are  caUed.  here  to  testify. 


It  appears  aa  though  we  wUl  not  have  them. 
May  I  ask  you  this  question: 

In  your  c^inlon,  would  the  Big  Five  enter 
the  competitive  field  with  the  producers  of 
the  economy  brand  cigarettes? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  can  only  say  it  1  were 
directing  one  of  the  Big  Five  companies,  I 
would  meet  it  immedUtely  because  I  would 
be  certainly  looking  after  my  business. 

Mr.  KBOHAana.  That  would  be  the  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chatham.  It  would  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.   EBBHABTKR.  And    if    they   had   to   go 
into  competition  with  the  economy  brand. 
It  certainly  wovUd  cost  them  a  lot  of  money 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  It  costs  everybody  a  lot  of 
money  when  you  put  out  a  new  cheaper 
pi-oduct. 

Mr.  BBBtHABTOt.  It  would  cost  the  Big  Five 
a  lot  of  money  to  shift  to  manufacturing 
cheaper  brands. 

Mr.  Chatham.  The  shift  in  manufactur- 
ing would  be  no  cost  whatever.  It  always 
coeti  money  to  introduce  a  new  product. 

Mr.  EBzaHASTca.  It  would  cost  money  to 
the  Big  Five. 

Mr.  Chatham.  It  woiild  cost  anybody 
money.  It  wiU  cost  the  smaUer  companies. 
But  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  is  going  to 
suffer,  Mr.  Ebkbhabtou 
Mr.  Kbbbhabtbb.  Thank  you. 
The  Chasmak.  Mr.  Mabtim  of  Iowa  will 
Inquire. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  I  am  somewhat  Intrigued  by 
your  tax  policy  to  stabilize  your  industry. 
Mr.  Chatham.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  the 
tax  policy  has  In  any  way  stabilized  the  in- 
dustry, but  I  think  an  imsettUng  of  the  tax 
policy  would  imstablllze  the  industry  that 
has  been  stabilized  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  the  people  working  together,  with  better 
cooperation  than  I  have  seen  in  cotton  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Would  a  reduction  of  the  flat 
tax  uniformity  throughout  the  industry  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  cigarettes? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  I  cannot  say  how  much, 
but  whenever  a  price  Is  reduced,  it  increases 
consumption. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Then  would  a  reduction  of 
one  part  of  that  tax  on  this  graduated  tax 
proposal  increase  oonstmiption  of  cigarettes 
and  tobacco? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Not  in  my  opinion  In  any 
large  amoimt  because  I  think  the  whole  in- 
dustry will  go  to  that  price. 

MT'.  Mabtim.  Would  that  increase  consump- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chatham.  It  could  posslUy  create 
some  small  percentage  but  I  would  not  think 
very  much. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  You  in  the  tobacco  industry 

are  going  on  the  assumption  that  your  con- 

stunption  has  reached  the  saturation  point? 

BCr.  Chatham.  No.  sir;  it  Is  growing  every 

month,  practically. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  But  reducing  the  price  to  the 
eonstmier  would  not  increase  the  total  con- 
sumption appreciably? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  sir.  Nobody  can  say 
how  much,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
an  appreciable  Increase.  The  increase  would 
come  out  of  people  who  would  smoke  more 
cigarettes  per  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  very  great.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
come  out  of  new  smokers,  because  new 
smokers  are  coming  along  normally  anyway. 
Mr.  Mabtim.  The  further  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  then 
would  come  along  without  changing  this  tax 
structure? 

Mx.  Chatham.  It  has  consistently  during 
this  whole  half  century. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Will  it  come  along  as  much 
on  a  high-level  flat  tax  as  it  wotild  on  a 
graduated  tax? 

Mr.  Chatham.  Z  think  yes.  I  will  say  this, 
if  the  standard  brands  maintain  their  pres- 
ent price,  and  did  not  meet  the  graduated 
product — but  I  am  certain  as  I  told  Mr. 
EaoLaAtatM,  the  standard  braiuU  would  cer- 


tainly meet  it— on  that  basis  you  will  not  gat 
any  greater  consxunption,  except  the  fellow 
who  wlU  say,  "I  smoke  more  cigarettes  today 
because  they  are  cheaper." 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  have  been  somewhat  In- 
trigued by  your  analysis  of  the  potential 
market  for  cigarettes  and  tobacco.  I  cannot 
quite  follow  some  of  the  bases  of  your  an- 
alysis. To  me  It  seems  that  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  some  types  of  cigarettes  might 
expand  your  market  quite  siu-prlslngly. 

Mr.  Chatham.  That  would  have  to  be  an 
assumption,  Mr.  Mabtim. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  have  been  told  in  thU  proceeding  havs 
been  based  on  assumptions  and  some  as- 
sumptions I  cannot  quite  follow. 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  I  would  hesitate  to 
say  in  percentages,  but  I  think  it  la  quit* 
ditferent  in  tobacco  where  a  man  or  woman 
has  the  habit,  and  smokes  so  many  clgarettea. 
than  If  you  lower  the  price  ol  beef,  wbleb. 
everyone  we  know  would  llks  to  have  mora' 
of,  or,  as  In  the  case  of  an  electric  washar 
or  radio,  where  the  consumption  Immedi- 
ately Jumps  because  the  market  is  there. 
But  I  must  say  It  Is  my  observation  that 
most  of  the  people  in  this  country  today  usa 
tobacco  and  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
get  a  great  many  new  smokers  except  throuigh 
increasing  population.  In  fact,  older  peo- 
ple who  have  never  used  tobacco  are  passing 
out  of  the  picture,  and  new  ones  are  coming 
In  who  do  use  tobacco  to  take  their  placa. 
Mr.  Mabtim.  With  respect  to  the  assump- 
tion that  a  tax  policy  wlU  or  will  not  aflaet 
your  market,  I  hesitate  to  make  the  assump- 
tion either  way. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  speak  only  from  tha  tf- 
perlence  I  have  had  in  textiles.  That  Is  ttoa 
only  way  you  can  make  an  assumption,  and 
I  think  all  businesses  are  somewhat  similar 
as  to  markets. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  I  cannot  go  along  with  tha 
assumption  that  a  reduction  in  the  prioa 
of  cigarettes  will  not  have  an  appredabla 
effect  on  your  total  consiunptlon.  It  la  taartf 
for  me  to  take  that. 

Mr.  Chatham.  You  would  bava  to  craata 
new  smokers. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  I  think  perhaps  that  may  ba 
done.  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  Jump  con- 
clusions here.  Some  37  years  ago.  I  had 
quite  a  tussle  in  the  automobile-tire  indus- 
try— I  was  a  sales  analyst  in  that  Held — ami 
I  was  battling  constantly  the  thought  that 
we  bad  then  reached  the  saturation  point  on 
the  consumption  of  automobile  tires. 
Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Mabtim.  That  was  In  1916.  And  I  ha,y 
a  horror  of  the  Jump  conclusions  that  wa 
have  reached  any  saturation  point.  Actually 
I  had  the  impression  that  the  price  structora 
might  have  an  effect  on  your  consumption. 
Mr.  Chatham.  I  think  it  does.  sir.  I  think 
that  if  the  uniform  price  came  down,  tba 
consumption  will  Increase  faster. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Maybe  a  price  adjustment  on 
the  cheaper  brand  may  find  you  a  broader 
base  market.  It  Is  Just  a  thought.  I  am  not 
advocating  anything.  I  Just  do  not  want  to 
have  too  many  conclusions  trotted  out  here 
as  to  what  the  effect  will  be  on  your  total 
market. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  am  only  giving  my  own 
personal  beliefs  and  assumptions  based  on 
my  ejqierlence  and  my  knowledge  of  this  in- 
dustry and  I  would  say  a  flat  reduction  In 
tobacco  taxes,  would  increass  consumption 
more  than  that  graduated  thing,  because  aa 
I  have  tried '  to  say.  the  standard  brands 
would  meet  the  situation  and  you  wo\Ud 
have  the  whole  industry  on  a  lower  level. 

Mr.  Mabttn.  Is  not  the  greatest  potential 
expansion  of  your  industry  market  in  tha 
field  of  the  cheaper  brands? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  do  not  think  so.  bscauas  I 
continually  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
as  you  go  into  cheaper  brands,  you  go  Into 
lower  quality.  Business  is  not  set  up  so  that 
avsrybody  will  taka  advantage  at  tha  dlflar- 
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encs  in  prioa.    You  will  start  a  completely 
new  battle. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Do  you  actually  anticipate  as 
big  an  expansion  In  the  higher  price  brands 
as  you  do  in  the  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  expect  a  great  reduction 
in  the  higher  price  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 
I  asked  you.  looking  ahead,  do  you  expect 
as  great  a  potential  exiiansion  in  the  higher 
price  cigarettes  as  the  lower.  I  am  talking 
about  the  overall  quantity  market. 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  would  say  If  you  would 
take  the  graph  for  the  last  5  years  and  fol- 
low that  graph,  providing  economic  condi- 
tions stay  basically  the  same,  that  that  line 
of  expansion  will  go  up  rather  uniformly. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  In  all  prices? 

Mr.  Chatham.  In  all  prices. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  And  as  to  quantity? 

Mr.  Chatham.  As  to  quantity;  yea.  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Not  relative  quantity  within 
that  price  group,  but  In  the  total  quantity 
of  consumption? 

Mr.  Chatham.  I  think  It  will  be  a  regular 
line.  Economic  conditions  may  change  that 
completely. 

Mr.  Mabtim.  I  do  not  know  the  tobacco 
Industry  and  I  am  glad  to  get  that  version 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Chatham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmam.  Any  other  questlonst  If 
not.  we  certainly  thank  you.  sir.  for  your 
very  flne  presentation. 

Mr.  Chatham.  Thank  you.  sir,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CoouT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  we  wouM  consume  so 
much  time. 

We  have  consumed  an  hour  and  16  minutes 
of  the  committee's  time.  We  have  numerous 
witnesses  who  have  travelled  at  great  per- 
sonal expense  to  testify  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  I  will  present  now  wUl  be  very, 
very  brief,  because  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  here  In  the  days  to  come,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  expedite  the  hearings  so  that  the 
witnesses  may  be  presented  and  be  on  their 
way. 

I  would  like  the  committee  to  racognlas 
Mr.  WATKOia  Aaarrr,  of  Vii^ginia.  for  a  very 
lirtef  statement.  He  is  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Virlgina. 

TlM  CteAiBMAN.  Mr.  Aaarrr.  ct  oourac  we 
know  you  well,  but  for  tha  record  wUl  you 
please  give  your  name? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MBW  TOBX 

Of  THX  HOUSE  OF  RB>RB8BNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  httve 
today  introduced  H.  R.  5144.  to  provide 
for  the  control  and  regulation  of  bank 
holding  companies.  The  introduction  of 
this  bill  was  prompted  by  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association,  whose  secre- 
tary, Bfr.  Ben  DuBois,  wrote  me  that  that 
association,  as  well  as  the  West  Coast 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  be- 
lieve the  bin  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
community  banks  of  the  country  and  in 
order  to  avoid  nationwide  branch 
banking. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Mr.  Capihakt.  as  S.  IIIS. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  subject 
written  by  Hairy' J.  Harding,  president 


of  the  Indepeiuient  Bankers  Associatioa 
of  the  l?th  Federal  Reserve  District,  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1953  issue  of  the 
Itxlependent  Banker  as  follows: 

New  HoLDiMC-CoMPANT  Bnx  Based  on  1987 
ABA  RxsoLxmoN — Capehaet  MxAstmz  Sttp- 

POKTB  BTATX  AUTONOBTT  AND  PHOHTBTTS  EX- 
TENSION or  Bbanch-Baioc  Pbivileges  Across 
SXAZS  Limes  bt  Houhmo-Compamt  Devicx 

(By  Harry  J.  Harding) 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  close  several 
loopholes  in  existing  banking  laws  tiiat  per- 
mit evasion  of  restrictions  which  now  apfdy 
to  banks  In  the  expansion  of  their  offices 
and  as  to  engaging  in  nonbanking  businesses. 
It  is  a  simple,  moderate,  and  direct  approach 
to  the  problem.  It  does  not  dissolve  bank 
holding  companies.  It  does  not  In  any  way 
prevent  the  orgaiitaatlon  of  new  bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

It  does  allow  for  expansion  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  on  the  same  basis  and  under 
the  same  rules  under  which  banks  are  al- 
lowed to  expand  their  otfices.  With  certain 
eaccptions  wliich  are  relatively  uninaportant 
as  to  control  of  policies,  it  does  provide  for 
divestment  of  nonbanking  businesses.  It 
does  maintain  the  rights  of  tbx  separate 
States  and  establishes  barriers  that  wiU  pre- 
vent invasion  of  a  State  by  an  outside  bank 
hnm'"g  omipany.  It  imposes  no  additional 
regiilations  or  control  over  banks  that  are 
not  holding  companies  or  subsidiaries  of 
bank  holding  companies. 

The  bUl  recognizes  that  there  is  danger 
inherent  tn  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  through  centraliaed  control  of  banks 
by  the  holding-company  device,  and  seeks 
to  maintain  competition  among  banks 
It  subjects  bank  holding  companies  to  the 
same  kind  of  supervision  as  applies  to  the 
banks  which  they  control. 

Congress  In  the  Banking  Act  of  193S  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  some  controls  of 
bank  holding  companies,  but  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  experience  these  have  proved 
entirely  Inadequate,  can  be  avoided,  smd  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  law  has  been  nul- 
lifled.i  In  subsequent  years  endeavors  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  the  deficiencies  in 
present  laws,  with  many  bills  Introduced 
for  this  ptupose. 

Earlier  bills  sought  to  abolish  bank  hold- 
ing  companies  altogether,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  American  philosophy  of 
local  bank  control  and  management  as  in 
the  best  public  Interest. 

HisTOBT  or  lbgislatiom 
*A  WD  introduced  in  Congress  in  1945  at 
the  request  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  provided  for  a 
freeae  or  complete  prohibition  of  any  tar- 
ther  ezpansi<m  of  tiolding  companies.  In 
1946  a  n?w  bUl  drafted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  wna  introduced  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress— 8.  829 — and  for  tlie  first  time,  hear- 
tngs  were  held  on  any  such  legislation. 
That  bill  was  endorsed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
f*jr  enactment.*  Lateness  in  the  session  pre- 
vented the  bill  from  reaching  the  floor  for 
debate. 

In  JuJy  1949  a  revised  bill  based  on  8. 
829  was  again  presented,  and  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held.  These  hearings  resulted  in 
Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robebtson's  introducing  a 
substitute  Wll  In  the  81st  Congress — 8. 
3547 — but  no  hearings  were  held. 

The  hearings  on  the  two  bills  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  productive 
of  many  suggested  amendments  in  various 
areas  covered  by  the  bills.  On  the  basis 
of  this  background,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  prepared  a  new 
bill,  which  was  introduced  In  the  82d  Con- 
gress as  H.  R.  6504.  A  very  brief  hearing 
on  this  bill  was  held  Just  prior  to  s'ljoum- 
ment.  The  new  bill  now  presented  draws 
from  all  this  legislative  experience  and  testl- 
nwny. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  that  seem- 
ingly ought  to  be  embodied  in  any  bill  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  bank  bolding-ccxD- 
pany  problem.  Becaxise  at  t2ie  very  impor- 
tant part  banks  plsy  in  our  economy,  they 
are  under  strict  limitations.  They  are  char- 
tered by  and  operated  under  either  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  supervisory  authorities. 

rouB  fttndamentaui 

1.  In  effect,  a  bank  holding  company  and 
its  subsidiary  banks  constitute  a  branch- 
banking  system.* 

2.  Banks  cannot  own  or  operate  nonbank- 
ing enterprises.  A  bank,  by  creating  a  bank 
holding  company,  should  not  be  able  to 
evade  this  legal  restriction. 

3.  Banks  -cannot  operate  branches  across 
State  lines.  The  holding-company  device 
should  not  be  used  by  a  bank  to  acquire 
additional  banks  in  other  States  m  drctun- 
ventlon  of  this  restrlctlcn. 

4.  Banks  can  establish  additional  ofllces 
or  branches  only  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  their  State,  and  on  approval  of  the 
appropriate  supervisory  agency.  These  spe- 
cific limitations  on  expansion  of  banking 
ofllces  likewise  shotild  not  be  possible  of 
evasion  through  the  holding -company  de- 
vice. 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  conclusion  that  our 
dual  system  of  competitive  banking  cannot 
long  survive  under  conditions  of  privilege 
for  holding-company  sulisidlary  banks  over 


1  Thomas  B.  MeOabe.  Chairman  of  tba 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Beaarva 
^rstem.  hearings  on  S.  2318,  p.  24. 

*  S.  Bept.  No.  300,  80th  Cong.,  lat  aeas..  on 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1947,  S. 


•A.  P.  Oianninl.  at  hearings  b^ore  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  71st 
Cong..  2d  sees.,  1930:  "I  believe  branch  bank- 
ing should  be  extended  on  a  nationwide  and 
worldwide  basis,  for  if  you  do  not  have  direct 
branch  banking  you  are  going  to  have  It* 
indirectly  through  holding  companies." 

Marriner  S.  Kocles.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  at  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
80th  Cong..  Ist  sesB,  S.  829:  ""Under  existing 
laws  •  •  •  tiken  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  (a 
holding  company)  from  acquiring  stock  <a 
an  existing  bank  and  operating  it  as  a 
branch  of  the  entire  holding-company 
system." 

Thomas  B.  IfcCabe.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bofird,  at  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  2318:  "Through  the 
acquisition  by  the  holding  company  of  the 
stock  of  an  existing  bank  which  thereafter 
may  be  operated  for  aU  practical  ptu-poses 
as  a  brandi  of  the  holding-company  sys- 
tem, the  denial  of  a  branch  application  of  a 
(holding  con\pany)  omtrolled  bank  may 
become  almost  meaningless." 

Bernard  Osterlenck,  in  Economies  of 
Branch  Banking:  "Whether  branch  banking 
is  permitted  or  not,  chain  banking  is  already 
a  sort  of  branch  banking,  or,  rather.  It  is  a 
scheme  to  evade  the  national  law  and  to 
promote  back-door  branch  banking.  In  «a- 
senoe,  it  may  be  said  that  chain  hanking  is 
a  'bootleg'  method  of  branch  banking." 

Henry  M.  Daws,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, second  report  to  Congress:  "In  using 
the  term  'branch  banking,'  reference  is  made 
to  a  form  of  banking  by  which  a  pcu;«nt 
institution  owns.  conttY>ls,  and  operates  sub- 
skliary  institutions,  callPd  branches,  in  other 
municipalities  than  that  of  the  parent  In- 
stitutioa.  The  elemental  difference  between 
\inlt  banking  and  branch  banking  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  in  unit  banking  the  resi- 
dents of  a  community  are  afforded  banking 
facilities  by  residents  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, while  in  the  case  of  branch  banking 
nonresidents  control  the  banking.  In  one 
case  it  Is  local  control  and  In  the  other 
absentee  oontroL* 
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Independent  bimka.  Bank  holding  eompa'- 
nies  and  their  controlled  banks  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  rvdea  with  respect  to 
expansion  as  apply  to  all  other  banks. 


Kxpairsioar  posamuma  xnnatm» 

The  control  of  banks  through  stock 
ownership  today  Is  without  any  limitations. 
No  law  and  no  supervisory  authority  can  pre- 
vent a  single  bank  holding  company  from 
expanding  until  It  controls  nearly  all  the 
banks  of  the  country.*  The  ability  of  such 
a  holding  company  to  obtain  funds  Is  the 
only  limitation.  Nor  Is  there  any  law  or 
power  In  any  supervisory  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  consolidation  of  any  number  of 
the  already  tremendously  large  holding  com- 
panies, and,  in  effect,  creating  a  nationwide 
branch-banking  system. 

That  holding  company  banking  except  for 
its  corporate  structure,  is  branch  banking.  Is 
generally  recognized.  In  the  public  mind, 
branch  banking,  affiliate  banking,  and  sub- 
sidiary banking  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
fostered  by  the  holding  compahies  them- 
selves by  their  advertising  and  similarity  of 
name.  In  some  Instances,  and  the  publishing 
of  consolidated  balance  sheets.'  In  the  sense 
that  they  all  look  to  control  of  their  poli- 
cies elsewhere,  there  is  no  slgnlflcant  dif- 
ference. 

Not  only  is  the  holding  company  a  device 
that  can  be  used  to  evade  the  laws  regarding 
expansion  In  offices.*  but  also  the  manage- 
ment of  a  bank  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
control  over  the  management  of  nonbanking 
enterprises  and  thereby  evade  provisions  of 
banking  laws  which  restrict  banks  from  en- 
gaging in  business  not  related  to  banking.* 
While  relatively  few  of  the  holding  compa- 
nies are  engaged  In  controlling  other  busi- 
nesses extensively,  at  December  31.  1950. 
there  were  among  the  larger  holding  compa- 
nies 79  nonbanking  enterprises  with  re- 
aoxirces  of  about  $500  mlUion.  These  enter- 
prises cover  a  wide  field,  such  as  Insurance, 
^automobile  financing,  manufactiulng,  fish 
canning,  and  real  estate.* 

This  bin  allows  a  maximum  period  of  5 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  with- 
in which  divestment  of  such  enterprlsee  can 
be  effected. 

It  Is  not  a  healthy  situation  when  the  laws 
<rf  our  land  can  be  clrcxmi vented.  It  has 
been  the  principle  o*  our  coUntry  all  along 
that  laws  apply  to  all  alike,  and  that  there 
should  be  equal  opportunity  for  all.  But 
there  Is  no  equality  between  banks  If  some 
banks,  through  the  holding-company  devlcv, 
can  evade  the  laws. 

LAHGUAOB    ZS    CIXAM 

Legitimatizing  evasion  of  laws  Is  no  way 
to  cure  an  evil.  Therefore,  to  end  further 
circumvention  and  evasion  of  existing  bank- 
ing laws,  this  bill  sets  forth  very  definitely 
and  briefly  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  ace 
a  bank  holding  company  and  Its  subsidiary 
banks  shall  constitute  a  branch-banking 
system. 

The  definition  of  a  holding  company  In 
this  act  is  very  simUar  to  the  definition  as  It 
appears  In  S.  829  and  S.  2318.  except  that  a 
bank  holding  company,  to  be  subject  to  the 

'Thomas  B.  UcOabe.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  at  hearings  on  S.  2318,  p.  25. 

■Texas  banking  department,  opinion  of 
November  26.  1952.  Consolidated  statement 
of  condition.  Florida  national  group  of  banks. 

*  Board   of    Governors,    letter    of    William 
McC.    Martin,    Chairman,    to    Congressman  '^ 
BaxMT  Spxncx,  dated  AprU  11.  1952. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  hearlnes^n  S.  3318. 

Marriner  8.  Bcclei^Chalrman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  bearings  on  8.  829. 

» Ibid. 

•Bank  Mergers  and  Concentration  of 
Banking  Facilities,  a  staff  report.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl« 
clary.  House  of  Representatives,  p.  41. 


act.  must  own  stock  in  or  control,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  two  banks.  , 

It  Is  recognized  that  ownership  at  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  a  company  is  not  necea- 
sary  to  control.  However,  the  test  of  con- 
trol cannot  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
formula  alone.  While  it  may  be  correct  that 
in  practically  all  presently  known  cases  of 
subsidiary  banks,  ownership  of  stock  by  the 
holding  company  is  75  percent  or  greater.  It 
is  the  companies  that  may  be  created  in  the 
future  that  also  are  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  ac- 
cumxilatlon  of  an  Interest  in  a  bank  to  the 
extent  of  25  percent  presupposes  an  Intent 
to  exercise  some  control  on  policies,  and  tliat 
this  percentage  of  ownership  coniititutes  a 
fair  criterion. 

The  definition  further  provides,  as  a  test, 
ownership  of  stock  in  two  or  more  banks. 
Certainly  control  of  one  bank  presents  no 
problem  as  to  evasion  of  branch-banking 
laws.  It  also  provides  that  after  hearings, 
which  are  subject  to  court  review.  If  it  Is 
held  that  a  company  directly  or  Indirectly 
exercises  a  controlling  Influence  over  the 
management  or  policies  of  two  or  more 
banks,  it  Is  a  bank  holding  company.  This 
should  meet  the  problem  of  management 
agreements  or  similar  devices  that  might  be 
used  to  circumvent  the  act.  No  broad  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  exclude  companies 
is  given  the  administrative  agency. 

PKOBLXlfS   OF  XXAMXNATIOir 

The  registration  and  examination  of  all 
holding  companies  is  provided  for.  It  has 
been  recognized  that  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem in  examining  many  subsidiary  banks 
operating  in  several  States  under  several 
State  supervisors,  and  where  both  National 
and  State  banks  are  Involved  in  a  chain. 
It  may  require  a  large  number  of  examiners 
in  one  State  to  examine  a  group  of  subsidiary 
banks,  but  these  State  supervisory  authori- 
ties would  be  entirely  without  Jurisdiction 
over  national  banks  within  the  State  or  any 
subsidiary  banks  without  the  the  State. 
This  affects  many  situations  where  the  spirit 
of  the  banking  laws  can  be  circumvented.* 

The  act  makes  possible  cooperation  be- 
tween the  rdminlstratlve  agency  of  this  act 
and  the  other  Federal  and  State  supervisory 
authorities  and  simplifies  ascertaining  the 
true  condition  of  the  group  of  banks. 

The  acquisition  of  the  stock  in  a  bank  la 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervisory 
agency  that  in  the  public  interest  originally 
chartered  the  bank.  The  power  to  veto  such 
approval,  however,  resU  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  This  is  necessary  in  consid- 
ering the  overall  situation  where  both  Na- 
tional and  State  banks  may  be  Involved,  and 
to  avoid  circumvention  when  one  or  the 
other  supervisory  agencies  disapproves  an 
application. 

8TATK8  AKX  HELPLESS 

States  cannot  protect  themselves  against 
bank  holding  ccMnpanles  from  oirtside  the 

•Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Corpcvatlon. 
annual  report  to  Congress,  dated  August  21, 
1945:  "Holding  companies  not  only  tend  to 
become  monopolistic,  but  Increase  the  prob- 
lem of  supervision.  The  ease  with  which 
assets  may  be  transferred  from  one  affiliated 
corporate  unit  to  another  and  the  possibility 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  accounts  of  these 
enterprises  make  adequate  examination  of 
dilated  banks  and  the  appraisal  of  their 
condition  and  capital  position  extremely  dif- 
ficult. The  Corporation  recommends  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  future  creation  of  holding  com- 
panies and  which  will  require  the  liquida- 
tion of  existing  holding  companies  after  al- 
lowing a  reasonable  time  for  orderly  distribu- 
tion to  their  stockholders  of  the  bank  stock 
which  they  now  hold.  The  corporation  be- 
Heres  t*«t  such  legislation  Is  distinctly 
preferable  to  the  enactment  of  further  regu- 
latory laws  In  the  bank  holding-company 
field." 


State.  Laws  restricting  ownership  of  stock 
in  a  bank  by  companies  have  been  adopted, 
but  are  punitive  only  as  far  as  compantas 
organized  or  doing  business  In  that  State  ar« 
concerned.**  Federal  law  alone  can  prevent 
such  an  Invasion  of  a  State." 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  take  care  of 
exceptional  situations  where  divestment  of 
relatively  small  holdings,  inconsequential  as 
to  control  of  policies,  are  concerned:  "  re- 
stricting upstream  loans;  allowing  tax  relief 
wh««  property  be  distributed  as  a  reault  of 
any  order  arising  out  of  this  act.  as  well  as 
reserving  rights  to  the  States  over  Stat* 
banks,  bank  holding  companies,  and  subsidi- 
aries thereof.  Hearings  by  the  admlntstra- 
tlve  agency  In  accordance  with  the  AdminU* 
trative  Procedure  Act  are  provided  for.  with 
court  review  not  only  of  orders,  rules,  and 
determinations  Issued,  but  of  failure  to  act 
on  any  application  under  the  act.  Appro- 
priate penalties  for  violation  are  also  pro- 
vided for. 

This  bill  throughout  has  limited  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  act.  consistent 
with  effective  regulation.  The  bill  In  no  way 
Infringes  on  the  responsibilities  or  the  pre> 
rogatives  of  the  Federal  or  State  agendaa 
supervising  banks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry.  ComptroUar 
of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  De« 
posit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors  of  Stat* 
Banks  have  repeatedly  and  emphatically  da* 
clared  the  need  for  regulatory  legislation. 

ABA  IS  ON  aacoao 

The  American  Bankers  Association  as  t»r 
back  as  1937  declared  lUelf  as  "definitely 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  branch-banking 
privileges  across  State  lines,  by  any  device, 
directly  or  Indirectly."  and  In  reaffirming 
that  action  In  1940  urged  prompt  enactment 
of  regulatory  legislation. 

The  two  Independent  bankers  aasoeiatlona 
and  30  State  bankers  associations  llkewla* 


**  Joseph  K.  Nealy.  past  president  of  tb» 
Virginia  Bankws  Association,  hearings  on 
8.  2318,  p.  61:  "We  have  been  advised  In 
Virginia  by  very  competent  counsel  that  m 
Virginia  statute  prohibiting  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  holding-company  banking  would 
merely  be  punitive  to  a  local  holding  com- 
pany and  of  no  effect  to  a  foreign  holding 
company  unless  based  upon  and  supported 
by  a  Federal  statute.  We  ask  this  so  that 
this  law  may  be  comparable  to  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  court  which  held  that  a  na- 
tional bank  could  not  establish  branches  in 
any  State  where  the  law  of  that  State  pro- 
hibits State  banks  from  doing  so." 

"State  of  Washington.  The  Uws  of  tha 
State  of  Washington  |HX)hlblt  a  corporation 
from  owning  more  than  25  percent  of  tha 
stock  in  a  bank.  TTansamerlca  owns  mora 
than^25  percent  of  the  stock  in  the  Wash- 
ington State  Bank  which  has  been  developed 
in  a  large  branch-banking  system  In  that 
State,  but  because  Transamerlca  is  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  not  licensed  to  do  buslnesa 
in  Washington.  It  Is  held  that  the  restrlo- 
tlon  has  no  effect. 

"Pennsylvania  Banker.  Aprtl  5.  1952:  "Mr. 
Scott,  legislative  counsel,  stated:  "The  de- 
partment of  banking  advised  him  that  we  do 
not  have  any  holding  companies  in  this 
State  of  the  type  which  the  blU  is  designed 
to  control,  but  we  do  have  a  nimber  of  in- 
stances where  our  banks,  particularly  our 
State  banks,  hold  substantial  Interest  in 
other  banks.  (Now  limited  by  law  to  10 
percent.)  In  these  cases  the  bill,  of  course, 
would  apply  and  would  have  the  somewhat 
undesirable  effect  of  extending  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  certain 
nonmember  banks  which  are  holding  the 
stock  of  other  banks  or  which  niunber  other 
banks  among  their  substantial  stockhold- 
•n.'"    (Sec  6,  subeeo.  (5)    corrects  this.) 
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have  endorasd  the  principle  that  '*whst  la 
Illegal  for  a  baiUc  to  do  directly,  should  be 
Illegal  for  a  bank  to  do  indirectly  through 
the  holding-company  dertce.** 


A«trka  Can  Do  Witkoat  the  SL  Uwr«ce 
Saaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAUES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  rxmfSTLVAMlA 

IN  TSS  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESSNTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite all  the  fanfare  Incident  to  the 
frenzied  efforts  of  advocates  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  to  sway  Congress  to- 
ward suiHwrt  of  such  an  economic  mon- 
strosity, the  fact  remains  that  the  project 
cannot  be  Justified  from  any  standpoint, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

The  following  editorial — America  Can 
Do  Without  It— appeared  In  the  March 
27.  1953.  Issue  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise,  and  exposes  as  sheer  non- 
sense the  statement  that  the  United 
States  will  suffer  irreparable  harm  if  it 
continues  to  refuse  to  Join  Canada  In 
building  the  so-called  intenuUonal 
skating  rink.  ^^h 

The  editorial  follows:  ^^ 

t\*rtm^».  C**  Do  WrmODT  IT 

Without  attempting  to  answer  areumenta 
that  have  been  offered  for  years  by  advocates 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Representative 
Jack  Bbooks.  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  when  asked  what  he  thinks  of  this 
project  made  a  reply  that  could  be  summed 
up  In  four  words:  "It  Is  not  needed." 

Lobbyists  for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have 
created  an  impression  that  If  the  United 
States  falls  to  Join  Canada  in  building  the 
seaway  Irreparable  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
United  State*. 

The  Nation's  existing  deep-water  ports, 
the  Nation's  transcontinental  railroads,  and 
lines  moving  freight  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  over  smaller  areas,  disagree  with 
the  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  pro- 
Tide  the  United  SUtes  with  probably  the 
finest  deep-water  ports  in  the  world.  The 
continental  United  SUtes  has  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  find  on  the  eastern 
Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Florida  to  New  York, 
great,  well-equipped  seaports  which  repre- 
sent one  of  the  best  Investments  the  co\m- 
try  has  ever  made.  They  are  serving  the 
Nation  adequately  now. 

The  se«4xnts  are  public  properties.  The 
rail  carriers,  using  private  capital,  have  done 
their  part  to  meet  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion needs. 

The  American  transportitlon  system — air- 
lines, highways.  Inland  waterways,  railroads. 
and  seaports — Is  meeting  all  demands  now 
made  upon  it  and  Is  capable  of  meeting  all 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  It  in  the 
future. 

This  Is  a  safe  prediction  to  make  because 
the  Nation's  vast.  multl-bllUon-dollar  trans- 
portatlon  system  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  country,  increased  production,  and  a 
steadily  expanding  population. 

This  Nation  would  continue  to  grow  if  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  were  never  built,  even  If 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  river  did  not  exist. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Is  indispensable  to  Canada. 
It  la  not  indispensable  to  the  United  States. 


Vencnela  Ba3<iiBf  a  Great  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MiincasoTA 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  11,  1953 

Mr.  BAQEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  today's  troubled  world,  when 
so  many  nations  are  sick  and  facing  a  fu- 
ture of  despair  and  hopelessness,  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  nation, 
one  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors, 
who  Is  mafeflng  a  tremendous  record  of 
progress. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  great 
strides  being  made  by  Venezuela.  In  a 
recent  message  to  the  legislative  body, 
the  provisional  President  of  Venezuela, 
CoL  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  reported  on 
the  accomplishments  of  his  country. 
While  some  face  the  future  with  dread, 
while  some  seem  content  to  accept  the 
buffetings  of  fate,  Venezuela,  with  its 
present  able  leadership,  has  accepted 
the  challenge  of  this  day,  and  in  the  past 
4  years  has  made  greater  strides  than 
in  the  previous  118  years  of  her  national 
life. 

The  President's  message  Is  an  inspir- 
ing story  of  whBX  a  nation  with  the  will 
to  do  things  can  accomplish. 

The  message  follows: 

PBBIDENT   DBUVBW    MkSSACS    to    LXCaSLATIVK 

Body 

The  Provisional  President  of  Venezuela. 
Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  delivered  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  meeting  in  Caracas, 
on  March  28,  a  presidential  message  giving  a 
full  account  of  the  administration's  perform- 
ance and  the  country's  progress  diirlng  the 
last  4  years. 

He  went  over  every  phase  of  Venezuela's 
life,  from  highway  construction  to  the  de- 
velopment of  education  and  from  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  to  protection  of 
labor. 

The  execution  of  the  natmral  program  to 
increase  transportation  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try was  particularly  mentioned  when  he 
stressed  Its  priority  to  Integrate  the  national 
terrlttxy  and  bring  new  zones  into  the  na- 
tional economy.  New  highways  with  a  total 
of  2,580  kilometers  (1,150  mUes)  have  been, 
constructed,  in  addition  to  the  paving  of 
2,100  kilometers  (1305  miles)  of  highways. 
Air,  sea,  and  river  transportation  has  been 
Improved  throtigh  the  expansion  ot  the  Vene- 
zuelan Airline  and  the  Venezuelan  Naviga- 
tion Co.  He  stated  the  fact  that  runways 
aggregating  27  kilometers  (17  miles)  In 
length  had  been  added  to  the  country's  air- 
ports network,  aside  from  technical  facill- 
ties. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  he  said  that 
conditions  formerly  existing  in  schools  aud 
universities,  to  the  detriment  of  education 
in  general,  had  been  corrected  and  the  mo- 
rale of  the  teaching  profession  had  consid- 
erably Improved.  He  mentioned  the  con- 
struction of  95  buildings  of  various  kinds 
for  educational  pxirposes,  the  reorganization 
of  primary,  secondary,  high  school,  normal, 
and  sp>ecial  training  systems,  and  the  reforms 
Introduced  in  the  universities. 

The  president  referred  to  the  betterment 
of  labor  conditions  by  pointing  out  to  wage 
raises,  more  liberal  social  security  benefits. 
Increase  in  training  facilities,  and  the  for- 
mation of  new  unions. 

Tlie  Government  gave  ample  financial  aid 
to  Industry — ^he  said.  It  Xobk.  measures  to 
increase  agricultural  production  and  to  de- 


v^op  new  fanning  areas  to  achieve  thla. 
Scores  of  hospitals  liave  been  built.  Mew 
housing  for  the  labor  population  has  been 
brought  to  a  successful  completion.  Btepa 
have  been  taken  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  In  connection  with  tha 
petroleum  wealth  of  the  country,  the  Gov- 
cmmoit's  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
the  avoidance  of  waste,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Venezuela's  position  as  one  of  tha 
largest  producing  areas  in  the  world. 

rtcn  Ain>  riouBaa 

The  president  came  to  the  point  by  citing 
the  following  figures: 

Up  to  the  end  of  1948,  a  total  of  7,800 
kilometers  (4,660  miles)  of  highways  had 
been  built  in  Venezuela.  Since  then. 
2,580  kilometers  (1,600  miles)  have  been 
opened  to  traffic.  By  Nov«nnber  i!m8,  Ven- 
ezuela had  1,200  kilometers  (800  mUee)  of 
paved  highways.  Since  then,  2,100  kilome- 
ters (1.300  miles)  have  been  paved.  In  No- 
vember 1948,  only  19  federal  hospitals  were 
operating  in  the  country.  Since  then,  24 
new  hospitals  have  been  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  19  state  and  municipal  hospi- 
tals have  been  expanded.  Only  916  kilo- 
meters (569  miles)  of  water  supply  pipelines 
had  been  laid  by  the  end  of  194r..  Since  then, 
new  pipelines  with  a  total  length  of  1,800 
kilometers  (807  miles)  have  been  laid.  The 
number  of  housing  units  for  medliun  and 
low  Income  families,  biiilt  up  to  the  end  of 
1948.  was  7,200.  Since  then,  8.800  units 
have  been  completed.  By  November  1948, 
the  country  had  47  buildings  fit  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Since  then,  06  buildings 
have  been  erected  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
end  of  1948,  14.000  hectares  (34,680  acres)  of 
land  were  under  irrigation.  Since  then,  ir- 
rigation works  have  been  built  for  an  addi- 
tional 16,600  hectares  (42,755  acres). 

During  a  period  of  a  little  over  4  years,  CoL 
Perez  Jimenez  stated,  noore  had  been  accom- 
plished In  Venemela  than  during  the  pre- 
vious 118  jrears. 

After  the  president  delivered  his  message, 
all  cabinet  members  presented  theirs. 


Prisoiers  of  War  m  Korea  Should  Bo 
Released 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  vnscoNsiN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  Communist  negotiators  in  Ko- 
rea will  agree  to  no  truce  plan  that  does 
not  assure  the  involuntary  return  of  all 
prisoners.  Their  latest  proposals,  like 
all  the  others,  are  calculated  to  bring 
this  about. 

The  Red  ofTer  adds  up  to  the  following: 

First.  The  prisoners  refusing  repatri- 
ation shall  be  handed  over  to  a  aeutral 
commission  composed  of  Sweden,  Svirltz- 
erland,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
India,  and  then  for  4  months  represent- 
atives of  the  countries  of  origin  shall  per- 
suade the  prisoners  to  go  home. 

This  would  remove  the  prisoners  from 
American  and  South  Korean  control, 
and  would  allow  a  suitable  time  for 
brainwashing  and  blackmailing  threats 
against  each  individual's  family  by  Red 
poUce  agents. 

•nie  Reds  cannot  be  completely  sure  of 
tl;eidentity  of  the  POW's  we  now  hold 
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even  thou^  we  nwy  hare  tamed  the 
naaies  over  to  tliem  earlier-^nany  o< 
these  names  may  be  false  ones.  If  the 
Reds  are  pennitted  to  confront  these 
POWs  personally  they  will  discover  their 
true  Identity  and  be  able  to  threatox  re- 
prisals on  their  families  If  they  do  not 
return  to  their  homeland.  Under  no  dr- 
eumstances  should  we  permit  the  Reds 
to  have  access  to  the  POW's  tor  whcm  we 
are  responsible. 

Second.  The  expenses  of  moving  and 
supporting  the  prisoners  shall  be  borne 
by  the  countries  of  ttieir  origin.  This, 
under  smne  c^rrumstances.  eould  allow 
the  Communists  to  starve  the  reluctant 
prisoners  into  submission. 

Third.  The  disposition  of  any  prison- 
ers not  persuaded  at  the  end  of  the  4- 
month  period,  would  be  determined  by 
a  political  conference. 

This  would  insure  an  interminable 
talkathon  that  could  offer  the  anti-Com- 
munist prisoners  only  the  prospect  of  a 
lifetime  behind  barbed  wire. 

The  inclusion  of  satellite  Polish  and 
Caeeh  secret  poUce  troops  as  neutrals 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  supervising  commission. 
Hie  inclusion  of  India  would  be  a  very 
bad  choice  for  us.  India  has  missed  few 
opport\u>ities  to  side  with  C<Hnmunlst 
China  over  Korea. 

When  India's  U.  N.  delegate  Kri^na 
Menon  offered  his  compromise  truce  plan 
last  November,  it  was  supiposed  to  guar- 
antee voliintary  repatriation.  In  prac- 
tice it  would  have  done  nothing  of  the 
sort,  as  Premier  Nehru  admits  in  a  speech 
to  the  All  India  Congress  Party  at  Hyder- 
abad on  January  17. 1953.   He  said  then: 

It  (the  Uenon  plan)  did  not  recognlae  vol- 
untary  repatriation  of  prisoners,  nor  was 
there  any  question  of  prisoners  being  asked 
whether  they  wished  to  return  or  decline  to 
do  SD.  It  did  not  recognise  the  right  of 
asyliim  for  prisoners  of  war,  whlc^  applies 
to  political  refugees.  There  was  to  be  no 
screening  of  prisoners.  It  ensured  that  all 
prisoners  would  be  released  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  detaining  side  and  In  neutral 
territory.  The  presiunptlon  was  that  they 
would  go  bade  to  their  country  of  OEigln. 
In  fact,  repatriation  would  have  begun  as 
soon  as  these  prisoners  were  released  from 
detention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes  India's  atti- 
tude crystal  clear,  because  the  current 
imjposals  are  very  similar  to  the  Menon 
plan. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  News  of  Biay 
11.  1953: 

It  Would  Bx  a  Dctc&t 

The  United  States  has  asked  the  Com- 
munists to  explain  their  eight-point  Korean 
truce  proposal  In  more  detaU,  following  con- 
sultation with  our  United  Nations  allies. 

Secretary  of  State  DuUes  has  implied, 
however,  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
the  Inclusion  of  two  Soviet  satellites,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  among  the  five  nations 
that  would  act  as  custodians  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war. 

This  Is  the  most  objectionable  featurv  of 
the  Communist  proposal,  ••  we  see  it. 

Five  governments  bare  heen  nominated  by 
the  Reds  to  have  control  over  the  prisoners 
In  our  hands  who  do  not  want  to  be  turned. 
over  to  the  Communists.  Only  two  of  the 
five  nations  are  neutrals.  Sweden  and  Swlt- 
aerland.    India,  which  would  have  the  fifth 


and  deddlnf  vote.  Invariably  aiqiporti  Bed 

China  on  International  Issues. 

What  chance  would  an  antJ-Commtinlst 
prisoDMr  have  once  be  were  placed  In  the 
custody  of  such  a  board? 

It  leeks  very  oauch  Uke  an  onder-the- 
table  way  ct  doing  something  wblfii  we  have 
said  we  would  not  do. 

This  problem  co\ild  be  disposed  of  simply 
and  fatny,  by  transporting  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  Chinese  to  Formosa  and  releasing 
the  anti-Communist  Koreans  right  where 
they  ai«,  to  go  where  they  choose.  Then 
there  wotildnt  be  any  possibility  of  Red 
coercion  at  these  prisoners,  with  Polish  and 
C&ech  bayonets  in  their  backs. 

There  Is  an  Important  pcyebologlcal  de- 
ment In  this  situation,  too.  l^e  presence 
of  two  Soviet  sateUltes  on  a  presiunably 
neutral  Commission  wUl  be  Interpreted  as  a 
Red  victory  and  an  American  defeat;  it  could 
not  spell  anything  else  to  a  real  nentraL 
Well  not  discourage  Communist  aggression 
by  dcaU  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  solution  here  suggested. 
In  fact.  I  went  on  record  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  these  prisoners  in  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  on  ^ril  30. 1953. 

Not  only  are  we  bound  by  humanita- 
rian principles  not  to  permit  forced  re- 
patriation, but.  if  we  agree  to  some  com- 
promise that  results  in  selling  these  anti- 
Communist  prisoners  down  the  Yalu 
River,  we  should  suffer  a  psychological 
defeat  of  irretrivable  proportions.  The 
peoples  under  Commiuiist  domination 
would  never  trust  us  again,  and  we 
should  have  come  near  to  losing  the 
battle  for  men's  minds  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  cold  war. 


Restore  Oe  Pastal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  flSULTER 

OF  ItBW  TOBK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATlVXS 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1953 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
appropriation  biU  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment scheduled  for  action  in  the 
House  shortly,  it  is  apropos  that  I  direct 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  the 
following  resolution,  old  in  time  of  adop- 
tion, but  still  applicable  with  full  force. 

It  was  ad<H}ted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  at  their  bien- 
nial convention  held  in  New  York  City 
in  September  1952. 

Whereas  the  career  Postmaster  General 
has  done  nothing  to  end  the  vicious  results 
ctf  his  infamous  eortallment  order  in  spite 
of  the  urging  and  advice  of  mall  users,  em- 
plo3ree8,  and  the  Congress  <a  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  this  unwarranted  order  has  dras- 
tically curtailed  the  collection,  transporting, 
and  delivery  of  mall  as  well  as  such  other 
vital  services  as  the  reduction  of  directory 
senrlee,  receipt  of  mail  at  windows  and  plat- 
forms, limited  hours  for  distribution  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  maU,  etc.,  of  the  post  office; 
and 

Whereas  the  post  office  has  always  been, 
since  Its  Inception,  a  service  to  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States,  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  revenue;  and 


Wtaereaa  ftrst-cIaaB  letter  man  baa  always 
paid  its  way  and  this  curtailment  ordsr  baa 
caused  delays  tram  M  to  73  boors  for  this 
maU,  as  well  aa  thax  at  all  ottier  clasHa  of 

mall;  and 

Whereas  it  baa  bee*  Ike  eaperlence  of  the 
Poet  Office  Department  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  most  efficient  operation  is  to 
keep  the  malls  moving;  congested,  overtaxed 
facilities,  and  addltkmal  handling  sharply  in- 
creases the  imlt  cost  of  operation;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  America  has  been 
keyed  to  the  expeditious  and  safe  handling 
of  the  mails:  and 

Whereas  the  earlier  closing  of  windows  at 
branches  and  stations  is  maying  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  patrons  of  the  fMst  office 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  necessary  facili- 
ties: and 

Whereas  many  Unas  are  erMllng  It  difficxilt 
to  meet  the  new  mailing  schedules;  and 

Whereas  this  onler  causes  inhumane  wortc- 
Ing  conditions  and  Impairs  ths  health  of  the 
carriers,  many  of  whom  have  long  years  of 
service  in  the  Post  Office  and  whose  duties 
should  be  lightened  rather  than  increased, 
putting  them  on  continuous  duty  on  the 
streets  for  6  hours  or  more  without  ttucb 
or  rcstroom  facilities;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  Imperative  In  this  period  of 
worldwide  crisis,  with  many  men  in  the  mili- 
tary service  overseas  depending  upon  th* 
swift  transporting  of  the  malls  from  home; 
and 

Whereas  good  communication  baa  prtyfetf 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  any  natkm. 
and  oar  comnrank»tlans  should  be  Im- 
proved rather  than  destroyed:  Therefore  be 
tt 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  In  con- 
vention assembled  this  Ist  day  of  September. 
1952,  do  urge  the  Congrsas  ot  the  United 
States  to  instruct  the  Postmaster  General  to 
rescind  the  curtailment  order  of  AprU  17. 
ISAO,  and  Instruct  him  to  restore  the  serrlcea 
of  the  Poet  Office;  and  be  it  fxirther 

Meaolved,  That  we  do  commend  and  re- 
affirm the  stand  against  this  curtailment 
order  as  taken  by  our  national  president, 
William  C.  Doherty.  and  hla  fellow  officers  in 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
and  urge  the  membership  to  continue  their 
efforts,  using  all  honorable  means  in  fighting 
this  vicious,  unnecessary,  and  unwarranted 
order  Issued  by  the  Postmaster  GenwaL 
April  17.  1050. 


The  Utt  Honorable  Roy  0.  Woo^di 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  mcHicAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  FORD.  BIr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  humility  that  I  offer  my  tribute  to 
the  late  Representative  Roy  O.  Woodruff. 
I  apologize  to  you.  to  my  colleagues,  and 
to  the  beloved  relatives  of  Roy  Woodruff 
for  my  tardiness  in  expressing  my  sor- 
row at  his  death.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  your  indulgence  in  per- 
mitting me  at  this  time  to  give  proper 
iKMnage  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
statesman. 

I  learned  of  the  death  of  Roy  Woodruff 
only  upon  my  return  to  Washington  from 
a  speaking  tour  on  the  west  coast  several 
days  after  he  had  passed  away.  For  this 
reason.  I  was  unable  to  Join  with  my  col'- 
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leagues  in  the  eulogies  which  honored 
him.  But  since  his  absence  is  still  felt, 
and  since  it  will  be  long  before  Roy 
Woodruff's  friends  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  forget  tlieir  noble  col- 
league, I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  out  of  or- 
der— even  at  this  late  date — in  express- 
ing my  grief. 

I  for  one  feel  very  deeply  the  absence 
of  the  good  friend  who  guided  me 
through  my  fledgling  days  in  the  House. 
It  is  true  that  Congressmen  from  the 
same  State  have  a  special  bond  between 
them  by  reason  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  people  they  represent.  How- 
ever, his  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  a 
freshman  in  the  81st  Congress  and  in- 
numerable times  since  then  makes  me 
feel  that  not  only  have  I  lost  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Michigan  delegation  and 
a  colleague  in  this  body,  but  a  true  friend 
as  well. 

It  is  not  within  my  power  to  do  Justice 
to  the  tribute  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  late  Honorable  Roy  O.  Woodruff.  I 
can  only  concur  with  my  many  col- 
leagues who  spoke  so  eloquently  on  the 
day  of  Roy  Woodruff's  death  and  say 
that  he  is  sorely  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him  best  and  those  who  wish  they 
had  known  him  better. 


Fara  Prices  aad  Price-Support 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  M  om-Aira 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  a  brief  radio 
address  recently  delivered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  MANsmu)]  on 
the  subject  of  farm  prices  and  price- 
support  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  one  in  a  series  of  special  broadcasts 
by  United  States  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives on  farm  prices  and  farm  programs  car- 
ried over  a  network  of  stations  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association.  The  ipeaker  was  Mnu  Manb- 
Fixu>.  Democratic  Senator  from  Montana. 

"I  am  delighted  to  Join  In  this  dlsciisslon 
with  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  on  the  outlook  fear  price-support 
legislation  and  farm  prices. 

"A  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  on  the 
family  farms  of  this  Nation  warrants  oxir 
most  serious  attention.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  histrionics  and  oratory.  The  average 
prices  farmers  receive  for  the  commodities 
they  produce  for  sale  dropped  by  a  staggering 
6  percent  In  a  single  month  between  Novem- 
ber 16  and  December  15  last.  ThU  occur- 
rence, significantly  serious  In  and  of  Itself, 
is  an  even  more  serious  signal  of  disaster 
ahead  if  we  allow  the  underlying  trends  that 
caused  It  to  continue  in  the  direction  they 
are  going.  The  very  existence  in  society  of 
a  large  group  of  farming  families  owning  the 
resources  with  which  they  work,  directing 
their  own  efforts,  and  having  the  opportunity 


to  esm  respectable  living  Is  uniquely  essen- 
tial in  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

"On  the  famUy  farm,  the  terrible  tensions 
of  class  and  economic  groups  cannot  exist. 
The  farm  and  home  are  one.  Members  of 
the  family  are  managers,  owners,  and  labor- 
ers combined.  Such  people  are  a  stable  polit- 
ical group  that  forms  one  of  the  major  bul- 
warks of  organized  democratic  government. 
The  very  stability  of  these  people  is  the  base 
upon  which  democratic  freedom,  liberties, 
and  strong,  unharassed.  and  unsuppressed 
private  associations  and  other  democratic 
forms  and  procedures  persist  and  prosper. 

"I  say  to  you  that  the  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  people  to  strive  for  their 
economic  well-being,  and  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  governmental  decisions  can  only 
be  preterved  In  an  atmosphere  that  pre- 
cludes the  suppressions  of  private  associa- 
tions, organized  and  financed  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  of  the  other  democratic 
institutions  that  through  tolerance  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  thought.  Such  protection 
cannot  be  preserved  If  bitter  economic  group 
tensions  characterize  the  full  body  of  society. 
A  large  number  of  family  farms  in  this 
country  is  a  safeguard  against  the  develop- 
ment of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it  protects 
tbem  against  political  excesses,  repressions, 
and  Intolerances. 

"I  have  Introduced  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate that,  if  enacted,  would  give  the  family- 
sized  farmer  the  sectu-lty  he  Is  entitled  to. 
First,  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  eliminates 
the  sliding  scale  of  price  supports  for  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  basic  commodities.  These 
commodities  and  others  would  be  supported 
at  a  fixed  level,  and  wotild  not  11  with  pro- 
duction In  increased  abundance  nor  with 
accumulating  safety  stockpUes.  As  you 
know,  under  the  1949  law.  supi>orts  can  faU 
aa  low  as  75  percent  of  parity,  if  farmers 
produce  abundantly,  and  the  Nation  accu- 
mulates a  safety  stockpile  of  the  oommod- 
iUes. 

"Second,  my  bill  provides  mandatory  price 
supports  at  100  percent  of  the  parity  price 
for  the  basic  commodities,  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  for  the  important 
Uvestock.  dairy,  and  poultry  products,  wool, 
hogs.  eggs,  chickens,  beef  cattle,  milk,  and 
butterfat.  for  soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  rye.  and  at  a  feeding  value  equiv- 
alent to  100  percent  of  parity  for  corn,  for 
the  feed  grains,  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sor- 
ghiuns.  These  are  all  commodities  that  the 
Nation  requires  In  greater  abundance.  AU 
are  basic  to  the  farm  famiUes  that  produce 
them. 

"Third,  the  bUl  I  have  Introduced  pro- 
vides for  eliminating  the  rolled-back  parity 
provision  of  the  1949  act.  My  bill  continues 
the  present  parity  formula  system  In  full 
force  and  effect  beyond  the  December  81, 
1068,  cut-back  date,  now  set  up  in  the  1949 
act.  This  provision  added  to  the  other  two 
would  prevent  the  mandatory  minimum 
price  support  prices  of  wheat,  for  example, 
from  dropping  to  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50 
per  bushel  In  1954. 

"Fourth,  my  bill  provides  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  resume  the 
tise  of  parity  payments  where  needed  in 
conjxinction  with  loans,  purchases,  and  other 
price  support  methods  to  provide  desirable 
protection  to  the  producers  of  perishable 
commodities.  We  would  have  the  adminis- 
trative devices  to  prevent  what  has  Just 
been  happening  to  eggs  and  hogs.  The  bill 
I  have  Introduced  may  not  be  the  only  possi- 
ble solution  to  the  problems  I  have  discussed. 
It  may  not  even  be  the  best  solution,  how- 
ever, no  better  proposals  have  come  to  my 
attention,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
on  this  and  other  proposals  at  this  session, 
because  I  believe  that  President  Elsenhower 
can  and  should  be  taken  at  his  word  that 
he  believes  in  90  percent  parity,  and  even- 
tually, full  parity." 


Mr.  Attiee't  SpeMh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

t»  KAMsaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB3 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  Att- 
lee's  Speech,"  written  by  Constantine 
Brown.  The  article  points  out  some  very 
important  angles  of  Mr.  Attlee's  speech, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  b!  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Arrunc's  Spxxch — Chabcx  That  Ui<nnn> 
Statxs  Elxickmts  Want  Wab  Rcvsals  How 
Bbitaim  Bxaixt  FsKLa 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

In  accusing  certain  elements  in  the  United 
States  of  wanting  war  on  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  China  and  on  world  communism  in 
general,  former  Prime  Minister  Clement  At- 
tlee,  the  titular  head  of  the  Labor  Party,  has 
shown  Britain's  hand  more  clearly  than  did 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill. 

Nobody  in  Washington  was  able  to  say 
whether  these  two  successive  speeches  might 
create  a  serious  gulf  between  this  country 
and  our  British  friends. 

But  in  any  event,  the  enemy  knows  now 
where  our  aUies  will  stand  on  Issues  at  the 
peace  conference  which  will  f<dlow  an  arm- 
istice In  Korea.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
and  his  predecessor  are  in  full  agreement  In 
wanting  Commtinlst  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Attlee's  utterances  caused  even  more 
distress  in  responsible  official  quarters  in 
Washington  than  those  at  Sir  Winston.  A 
Senator,  who  asked  that  his  name  be  with- 
held, said:  "The  British  leaders  want  us  to 
take  'raw'  castor  oil.  We  shall  have  to  hold 
our  noses  whUe  emptying  the  bottle." 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  is  still  the  out- 
standing statesman  of  our  generation.  He 
Is  a  valiant  ally  in  wartime  when  the  d'3- 
tlnles  of  this  country  are  in  Jeopardy.  But 
he  serves  the  Crown  and  the  Empire  with 
such  fanaticism  when  Britain  is  not  directly 
involved  in  major  military  struggles  that  he 
does  not  mind  which  of  his  dearest  friends  h« 
may  hurt. 

And  at  the  present  moment.  Churchill  and 
the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  con- 
sider the  worldwide  conflict  created  by  Mos- 
cow as  hurting  only  Britain's  economic  inter- 
ests. If  this  could  be  remedied  even  by  a 
"phantom  peace"  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  he  is 
willing  to  chance  it  in  the  hc^>e  of  restoring 
at  least  some  of  the  past  luster  to  his  coun- 
try's economic  power. 

At  the  same  time.  Sir  Winston  is  unwilling 
to  yield  on  any  matters  concerning  his  coun- 
try's colonial  power.  The  statement  made 
several  years  ago  that  he  had  not  become  His 
Majesty's  Prime  Minister  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  the  Empire  stUl  holds  good. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Secretary  of  State 
Jolin  Foster  Dulles  was  discussing  with  Egyp- 
tian Premier  Nagulb  ways  and  means  of  set- 
tling the  7-year-old  British-Egyptian  dis- 
pute. Sir  Winston  warned  the  Egyptians  that 
British  troops  would  defend  themselves  if 
anybody  attempted  to  force  them  from  the 
Suez  Canal  Zone. 

Sir  Winston's  statement  Is  reported  to  have 
seriously  cramped  >(r.  DuUes'  efforts  to  find 
a  satisfact(n7  solution  to  a  situation  which 
might  cause  violent  e]q>loslons  in  the  Middle 
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sir  WlnstoB  knoim  th*  vmhM  of  itrength. 
He  rei Jlzes  that  regardtow  of  how  much  Pre- 
mier Nagntb  may  thunder  that  be  will  ex- 
pel the  British  troops  by  force,  the  weak 
and  poorly  equipped  Egsrptlan  Army  will  have 
a  hard  time  forcing  out  a  Brltlah  army  90J0O0 
strongly  backed  by  a  modern  air  force  and  a 
strong  navy. 

The  Brltlah  Premier  made  a  strong  bid  foe 
a  conference  of  tap  leaders  oi  Am«nca,  Brit- 
ain, the  n.  S.  8.  R.,  and  possibly  Prance.  He 
lores  these  direct  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
leading  world  figures.  The  memory  of  such 
talks  with  President  Roosevelt  and  Premier 
StaUn  U  stUl  vivid  in  his  mind. 

It  is  true  that  Churchill  burned  his  Angers 
at  Teheran  and  Yalta  where  the  Red  dicta- 
tor superseded  him  In  the  esteem  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  But  Stalin  Is  dead  and  the 
Ebitlsh  Prime  Minister  does  not  believe  that 
pudgy  Malenkov  would  cut  much  of  a  figure 
with  President  Slsenhower.  Moreover.  Sir 
Winston  wants  a  partial  settlement  of  the 
present  world  disputes.  He  has  only  an  aca- 
demic Interest  in  the  former  free  ZTuropean 
nations  which  are  now  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain against  their  win  and  Is  particularly  dis- 
interested in  the  political-strategic  aspects  of 
Asia  which  are  of  such  vital  concern  to  the 
American  Oovernment  and  the  Amo^lcan 
people. 

Today  Asia,  not  Kurope,  has  top  priority 
in  the  Kremlin's  calendar  fer  world  domina- 
tion. This  means  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  friends  across  the  Channel  feel  safe 
for  a  while  provided  that  "those  Americans 
behave^"  Churchill  has  already  told  us 
through  diplomatic  channels  that  Europe's 
Interests  demand  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
conflict  as  soon  as  possible.  He  also  inti- 
mated this  in  his  speech  <»  Monday.  And 
in  order  to  show  the  men  in  Moscow  bow 
well  he  thinks  of  them,  Sir  Winston  at- 
tempted to  exonerate  them  of  any  guilt  in  the 
recent  invasion  of  Laos. 

"The  sudden  advance  of  elements  of  Viet 
Mlnh,"  Churchill  said,  "toward  the  Siamese 
frontier  oiight  not  to  lead  us  to  conclude  it 
was  a  Soviet  Inspired  move  Inconsistent  with 
the  new  attitude  of  the  Soviet  government." 
This  Is  In  open  contradiction  with  the  pub- 
licly announced  beliefs  of  President  Blsen- 
hower  and  Secretary  Dulles  who  denounced 
the  Viet  Mlnh  invasion  as  sponsored  and  In- 
spired by  the  Kremlin  and  Pelplng. 

It  is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  the  Red 
puppet.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Is  entirely  dependent 
on  Russia  and  China  for  military  equipment 
and  mlUtary  leadership. 

The  American  Government  probably  to 
•Ten  more  anxious  than  the  British  to  have 
peace  in  the  world.  It  has  demonstrated  this 
desire  not  only  with  words  but  with  many 
deeds  of  which  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  beneficiaries.  But  this  coun- 
try, which  is  the  only  effective  barrier  to  the 
Red  enchroacbments,  wants  a  real  peace,  not 
a  temporary  armistice  to  give  the  enemy 
more  time  to  get  ready  for  a  final  assault. 
Sir  Winston  appears  satisfied  with  the  Krem- 
lin's words;  we  Insist  on  deeds. 


Donocnilk  \^ew  of  Repnbficui  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  WXW  TOBK 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Ur.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscosd  the  text  of 
an  excellent  address  delivered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson  1  at  the  New  York  State  Demo- 


cratic dinner,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday 
evenlnjt.  April  29.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbocmo, 
as  follows: 

It  is  always  a  pleas\ire  for  me  to  come  to 
New  York,  becaiise  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  say 
in  public  what  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  say  to  many  in  private;  namely  that  you 
here  In  New  York  are  blessed  with  being  rep- 
resented in  Washington  by  some  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  served  with  in  the  Congress.  I 
was  sorry  to  leave  the  company  of  your  fine 
delegation  to  the  House.  Incliuiing  such  men 
as  those  with  us  tonight.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  truly  honored  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  alongside  such  a  man  as  Hkrbest 
Lehman  who  serves  not  Just  his  State  of 
New  York,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  find  that  whenever  I  travel  these  days, 
people  ask  me  what  is  going  on  in  Waahing- 
t<Mi.    What  are  the  Republicans  doing? 

In  the  first  place,  this  golfing  situation  is 
getting  serious.  Since  the  election  there 
have  been  frequent  visitors  to  Augiista.  Ga. 
We  were  slow  in  understanding  the  situation. 
Many  of  us  thought  these  Republicans  were 
slipping  away  for  golfing  vacations.  But  how 
«Tong  we  were.  They  returned  last  week  and 
proved  that  they  had  been  doing  some  seri- 
ous legislating.  It  seems  they  were  busy  de- 
veloping high  Republican  policy.  Last  week 
aa  a  result  of  these  top  level  conferences  the 
most  Imaginative  and  progressive  plank  of 
the  Republican  Party  this  year  emerged — a 
resolution  for  National  Golf  Day.  The  Re- 
publicans have  officially,  I  understand,  ex- 
panded their  big  11  points  to  the  big  12. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  almost  begins  to  look  as  though  golf 
were  the  secret  weapon  of  the  Republicans. 
Certainly  it  has  proved  a  smokescreen  to 
cover  the  embarrassing  fact  that  as  far  as 
constructive  legislation  is  concerned,  the 
first  100  days  of  the  present  administration — 
which  incidentally  will  be  rounded  out  early 
tomorrow  afternoon — have  precious  little  to 
show  for  themselves. 

Just  think  of  the  difference  between  the 
first  100  days  of  this  administration  and  the 
first  100  days  of  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  20  years  ago.  Then  we  had  a 
brand  of  leadership  and  cooperation  that 
captivated  the  imagination  of  a  whole  trou- 
bled nation,  and  set  a  pattern  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nation  which  the 
present  Republican  leadership,  for  aU  Its 
campaign  orat<H7,  has  not  dared  to  repeal  In 
a  single,  solitary  Instance. 

Perhaps  I've  lived  my  life  too  close  to  the 
Arctic  waters  of  Alaska.  But  the  Republi- 
can program  reminds  me  of  an  Iceberg:  It  Is 
cold,  it  is  slow  moving.  We  are  told  that  It 
Is  big  and  dynamic,  but  yet  so  little  of  It 
shows.  Like  its  Arctic  counterpart,  the  Re- 
publican Iceberg  program  Is  10  percent  visi- 
ble, 90  percent  submerged,  and  100  percent 
at  sea. 

•  *  •  •  • 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  any  constructive 
achievements  by  the  Republicans  in  these 
first  100  days,  none  of  us  in  the  United  States 
Senate  has  been  exactly  idle. 

History  now  seems  to  have  confronted  us 
Democrats  in  Congress  with  some  strange 
assignments.  My  good  friends,  Senator  Leh- 
man, Senator  Manstielo,  and  the  New  York 
Democratic  contingent,  and  myself,  too.  are 
forced  by  circumstances  not  only  to  assiune 
the  traditional  role  of  the  opposition — which 
I  hope  we  shall  fill  in  better  faith  and  better 
temper  than  the  Grand  Old  Party  has  done — 
but  we  are  also  forced  to  save  President 
Elsenhower — and  the  country — from  the  Re- 
publican Party.  So  far  we  have  been  able 
to  preserve  our  strong  foreign  policy.  We 
have  kept  an  honoraole  tax  program  In  which 
we  pay  as  we  go.  We  have  already  saved 
Ambassador  Bohlen  from  the  Republicans. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  save  the  public-housing 


program  trom  eomi^ete  annihilation.  That 
is  why  down  in  Washington  they  say  that  If 
three  more  Democrats  get  tiected  In  1964. 
Ike  will  get  control  of  the  Senate. 

But  In  one  fight  we  are  taking  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  congressional  Repub- 
licans. The  Republican  leaders  have  been 
making  every  proposal  under  the  sun  to  give 
away  the  properties  that  belong  to  the  people 
o^  this  country.  They  want  to  give  away 
grazing  lands,  power  dams,  mineral  deposits, 
national  paries — in  fact.  Just  about  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  people. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  Washington  to 
come  up  to  Join  you  tonight,  our  good  friend 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Easi.b  CLZMnrrs, 
handed  me  a  telegram  that  I  am  goli^  to 
read  to  you — a  telegram  from  one  of  his 
worried  constituents.     It  says: 

•Xhattanooga  Daily  Times.  Wednesday, 
February  11.  quotes  a  Republican  Senator  in 
Lincoln  Day  speech  as  favoring  sale  of  Post 
Office  Department  to  private  Interests. 
Please  advise  when  bids  are  to  be  opened. 
I  represent  8  plumbers  and  1  Republican 
who  wish  to  acquire  this  property;  also  inter- 
ested In  UiUted  States  Mint  and  Port  Knos, 
if  they  are  for  sale." 

Maybe  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  what  aU 
this  talk  of  public  lands  and  giveaways  means 
to  each  of  you.  I'm  sure  it  Is  reasonable  to 
think  of  grazing  lands  and  mineral  deposits 
as  business  matters  affecting  only  the  West. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  oonaervatlon 
of  natural  resources  affects  you  people  of 
New  York  State  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
any  other  citlsen  of  the  United  States. 

You,  Just  as  surely  as  any  westerners  or 
midwesterners,  are  partners,  stockholders  in 
a  great  business  that  I  like  to  cal.  Enterprise 
U.  8.  A.  Each  of  160  million  Americans  owns 
a  part  interest  in  our  forests,  cur  dams,  our 
minerals,  and  our  farm  and  grazing  lands. 
And  you  are  not  the  smallest  of  these  stock- 
holders but  the  biggest  of   them. 

I  will  not  be  breaking  any  news  to  you,  I 
am  sure,  when  I  tell  you  New  York  State 
pays  the  largest  ahare  of  Federal  taxes. 
You  pay  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  tax  burden, 
or  $12  billion  out  of  $65  bllHon.  You  pay 
more  than  twice  the  taxes  paid  by  any  other 
State. 

Speaking  for  tHe  other  47  SUtss  we  tbank 
you. 

Not  only  are  you  the  largest  Investors  of 
cool  cash  in  Enterprise  U.  S.  A.,  but  you  run 
the  greatest  market  in  the  country  and  are 
the  biggest  customers  of  the  produce  of  the 
public  domain.  The  clothes  you  wear,  the 
cars  you  drive,  the  houses  you  live  In.  the 
streets  you  walk  on.  and  the  betf  you  eat, 
comes  to  you  In  steady  supply  because  you 
have  invested  in  the  lands,  mines,  and  for- 
ests— cdl  the  resources  that  mean  a  siue, 
abundant  supply  of  the  things  you  want  and 
need. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  New  Torken 
started  It  all.  started  ow  whole  national 
concept  of  preservation  of  our  rssourcss. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  pralss  a  Be- 
pubLican  here  tonight.  It  was  a  Republican 
from  New  York,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  cut 
the  teeth  of  the  national  conservation  poli- 
cies, when  he  served  as  Oovernor  of  this 
State.  He  began  reforesUtion  in  the 
Adlrondacks.  and  he  made  the  Pallsadea  a 
public  park.  As  President,  he  fought  hard 
to  save  and  restore  our  national  reeourcea. 

He  had  his  troubles,  too,  wivb  the  Republi- 
can Party.  As  Roosevelt  said,  and  I  quote 
him  directly,  the  Republican  Party  was  "In 
the  hands  not  merely  of  the  conservatives, 
but  the  reactionaries.  •  •  •  We  succeeded 
in  working  together,  although  with  increae- 
Ing  friction,  for  some  years,  I  pushing  for- 
ward and  they  holding  back.  Oradually, 
however,  I  was  forced  to  abandon  the  effort 
to  persuade  them  to  come  my  way,  and  then 
I  achieved  resulU  only  by  appealing  over  the 
heads  of  the  Senate  and  Ho\jse  leaders  to 
the  people  " 

Then,  tbe  Republicans  kicked  Rooeevelt 
out  oC  the  Republican  Party  and  they  have 
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been  trying  to  kick  out  his  programs  ever 
since.  The  Republican  leaders  have  not 
changed,  but  I  wonder — do  we  have  a  Rough 
Rider  in  the  White  House? 

Conserration  was  revltftllBed  by  another 
New  Yorker.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  car- 
ried on  further  by  Harry  S.  Ttounan.  I  some- 
times think  the  reason  why  the  current  de- 
bates on  resources  have  not  yet  stirred  up 
the  Interest  and  the  storms  of  protest  that 
they  should  is  that  as  a  resxilt  of  years  of 
careful  and  conscientious  stewardship  under 
Democratic  Presidents,  the  individual  Amer- 
ican takes  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  these  resources  too  much  for  granted. 

But  I  warn  you  as  stockholders  in  Enter- 
prise U.  8.  A.,  you  ore  facing  new  dangers. 
The  grab  is  on,  and  you  had  better  look  to 
your  shares  in  the  Enterprise  and  not  give 
away  your  proxies.  Once  public  lands  are 
given  away,  they  are  given  for  good,  we  can- 
not get  them  back. 

The  offshore  oil  grab,  tossing  away  United 
States  assets,  worth  at  least,  $50  billion,  and 
probably  much  more,  is  only  the  first  step. 
Every  legislative  gimmick  and  trick  has  been 
employed  in  this  talk  of  a  giveaway.  For 
example,  the  proponents  of  the  oil  giveaway 
legislation  talk  ail  sorts  (tf  gobbledygook 
about  boundaries.  One  oC  the  Republican 
authors  of  the  bill  bad  to  confess  on  the 
Senate  floor,  "I  don't  know  where  the  bound- 
aries of  TtXBM  are,  but  I  know  what  they 
are."  The  truth  Is  that  the  boundaries  out 
to  sea,  claimed  by  the  giveaway  artists,  are 
In  fact  boundaries. 

Even  the  old  cry  of  States  rights  has  been 
raised  hsre.  The  rights,  that  is,  of  three 
States,  with  oil  off  their  coastlines.  I  say. 
what  about  the  rights  of  the  other  45  States? 
We  realln  that  when  States  have  re- 
sources within  their  boiindaries  they  should 
get  some  compensation  for  them.  We  give 
the  States  that  have  Federal  timber  within 
their  boundaries  a  third  oC  the  royalties. 
This  Is  what  we  have  offered  the  oil  States. 
AU  we  ask  Is  that  we  treat  the  oU  States  aa 
we  treat  any  other  States  with  public  lands 
and  public  resources. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  ocean,  the  giveaway 
artists  want  to  give  away  everything  on  dry 
land,  too.  As  an  echo  from  the  past,  we 
heard  again  this  month  one  of  those  voices 
that  come,  now  and  then,  from  the  Waldorf 
Towers  above  us.  This  time  it  was  former 
President  Hoover  demanding  that  the  Oov- 
ernment build  no  more  dams.  Now.  I  ask 
you.  where  was  Hoover  when  the  Republican 
80th  Congress  renamed  Boulder  Dam,  Hoover 
Dam?  I  asked  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
what  would  its  name  be  when  it  was  sold 
out  to  a  private  monopoly.  No  Republican 
replied,  but  Senator  Httmph^zt  declared. 
"Why,  well  have  to  caU  it  the  public  be 
damned." 

If  this  giveaway  attitude  keeps  ttp  mtich 
longer,  you  nuiy  wake  up  some  morning  to 
find  Central  Park  converted  into  a  gigantic 
golf  club.  Not  a  public  links,  mind  you,  but 
open  only  to  bona  fide  members  of  the  Union 
League  Club.  The  reservoir,  of  course,  will 
be  set  aside  for  Consolidated  Edison. 

I  give  you  this  admonition.  Oiiard  yotir 
park  well,  for  if  the  landgrabbers  succeed 
in  all  they  propose,  Brooklyn  may  be  the  only 
place  left  where  a  tree  grows. 

We  can  make  light  of  it  at  times,  and  this 
Is  a  night  of  fellowship  and  not  suited  to 
too  much  seriousness.  But  I  do  want  to  urge 
you  that  these  resoxirces  matters  are  deadly 
urgent.  They  make  for  us  a  way  of  life. 
Public  policies  of  reclamation  and  irrigation 
and  reforestation  and  the  building  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose danu  have  given  mb  a  pros- 
peroxis  private-enterprise  economy.  Without 
the  protection  of  Federal  conservation  policy, 
and  this  Is  no  idle  threat,  we  will  have  ero- 
sion, dust  bowls,  and  thousands  of  Joad  fami- 
lies will  again  wander  the  country.  We  can- 
not afford  this  In  our  lifetime,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  dissipate  a  public  trust  that  oui 
children  should  rightfully  inherit. 


Never  before  have  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  8.  Truman  looked  better.  Never 
before  has  their  fight  both  for  human  and 
material  resources  appeared  in  a  clearer  light. 
I  hope  that  Democrats  all  over  the  country 
are  comparing,  tonight,  the  first  hundred 
dajrs  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  whose  firm  hand 
and  high  spirit  lifted  a  Nation  out  of  its 
despair,  with  the  first  hundred  days  of  the 
new  administration. 

As  long  as  we  Democrats  continue  our  fight 
in  the  public  Interest  we  can  be  confident 
that  the  people  will  support  us,  and,  believe 
me,  we  wont  have  to  wait  20  years  for  the 
tide  to  turn. 


VUk  of  Gemui  Cilizcas  to  Coiucctievt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PURTELL 

or  OOICM  ■CTIC'UT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  relative  to  the  re- 
cent visit  to  Hartford  and  other  Con- 
necticut communities  of  several  hundred 
persons  from  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmknt  bt  Skmatos  Pubteu. 
Several  hxuidred  persons  in  Hartford  and 
other  Connecticut  towns  Joined  recently  in 
welcoming  six  persons  from  Darmstadt, 
Germany.  The  group  visited  Hartford. 
March  9-21,  as  a  cooperative  action  team 
Interested  in  the  American  i^pro<u:h  to  such 
subjects  as  housing,  public  welfare,  health, 
business  and  industry,  education,  city  gov- 
ernment, and  general  enrichment  of  com- 
munity life. 

Members  of  the  German  delegation  w%re: 
Adam  Huefner.  general  secretary,  diamber 
of  conmierce. 

Dr.  liOtte  Kohler,  physician  and  biochem- 
ist, secretary  of  the  Darmstadt  chapter, 
German  University  Women's  Association. 

Dr.  Irmgard  Paetsold.  secondary  school- 
teacher. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Strahrlnger.  president,  Hes- 
sian Electrical  Co.,  member  of  the  Darmstadt 
City  CouncU. 

Dr.  Helmuth  Witte,  professor.  Technical 
University,  Darmstadt. 

Dr.  Herman  Neuschaeffer,  lawyer,  and 
notary,  member  of  Darmstadt  City  CoxincU. 
They  came  to  Hartford  under  the  exchange 
program  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  and  the  Connecticut  capital  was  one 
of  several  cities  visited  dviring  their  tour. 

Gov.  John  Lodge  greeted  the  group  in  his 
office  on  March  10  and  three  of  their  nvmiber. 
Professor  Strahrlnger,  Dr.  Neuschaeffer.  and 
Mr.  Huefner,  addressed  a  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut House  of  Representatives  March  18. 
They  were  welcomed  by  ^>eaker  Arthur  E.  B. 
Tanner  and,  at  the  request  of  the  latter, 
each  was  Introduced  to  the  house  by  Albert 
L  Prince,  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Hart- 
ford Times  and  chairman  of  the  Hartford 
committee  that  arranged  for  the  visit.  Lt. 
Gov.  Edward  N.  Allen  received  the  delegation 
dxiring  a  sesslonof  the  State  senate. 

On  the  evening  of  March  9  the  Darmstadt 
guests  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Hartford 
City  CoimcU  at  which  the  formal  welcome 
to  the  munlclpallt7  was  cqaressed  by  Mayor 
Joseph  V.  Cronln. 


\ 


The  range  of  social  proMems  studied  by 
the  Darmstadters  Is  evident  in  theis  visits 
that  included  a  State  tuberculosis  sanato- 
rium, veterans'  home  and  hospital,  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  three  hoxising  projects,  the 
Hartley-Salmon  psychiatric  and  psychologi- 
cal clinic  and  the  citys  community  centers. 
To  meet  the  special  Interests  of  the  sev- 
eral guests,  small  groups  and  individuals, 
were  escorted  to  the  office  of  Hartford's  Re- 
development Commission.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  courts.  State  Development  Commission. 
Connecticut,  Hartford  and  Junior  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Governmental  Research  Insti- 
tute for  a  survey  view  of  all  municipal  serv- 
ices. Junior  achievement  headquarters,  two 
general  hospitals  and  the  offices  of  many 
States  and  city  agencies  and  services. 

Several  business  concerns  assisted  in  giv- 
ing the  German  guests  helpful  glimpses  at 
the  economy  of  greater  Hartford  which  is  in 
about  the  same  population  class  as  Darm- 
stadt and  Its  neighlxnlng  communities. 
Among  'these  were  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Co.,  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Hartford  Gas  Co.,  Connecticut  Co.,  which 
operates  the  city's  bus  service.  Travelers, 
Aetna  Life,  and  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Cos..  Whltlock  Manufacturing  Co.. 
the  G.  Fox  ft  Co.,  department  store,  and 
the  Henry  Souther  Engineering  Corp.,  lab- 
oratories. Several  Industrial  plants  were  in- 
cluded, also,  in  a  toxu*  of  the  city. 

The  Rotary  and  Clvltan  Clubs  accorded  the 
German  delegation  special  recognition  at 
their  luncheon  meetings,  and  other  organi- 
zations that  assisted  in  this  community  ex- 
perience were  the  Hartford  Medical  Society, 
Connecticut  League  of  Women  Voters,  Serv- 
ice Bureau  for  Women's  Organizations, 
American  Association  at  University  Women, 
and  four  churches  at  whose  dinner  meetings 
there  were  talks  by  German  guests. 

Three  of  the  group — ^Dr.  Kohler,  Professor 
Strahrlnger,  and  Dr.  Neuschaeffer — spoke  to 
a  large  New  England  audience,  March  10, 
when  they  were  guests  of  Miss  Jean  Colbert 
during  her  radio  program  over  wilC. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  visited 
were  Yale  University,  Trinity  CoUege,  St.  Jo- 
seph CoUege,  University  of  Connecticut. 
Hillyer  CoUege,  three  high  schools,  and  the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf.  At  Bushnell 
Memorial,  Hartford's  beautiful  music  hall, 
the  guests  attended  concerts  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Hartford 
Symphony  Orchestra.  They  also  visited  ex- 
hibits at  the  city's  museum,  the  Wadsworth 
Athaneum. 

Miss  PaetEold,  while  attending  a  meeting 
ot  the  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  told  the 
members  that  the  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  the  counseling  service  seen  in  the  city's 
high  schools  were  the  best  she  had  found  in 
visits  to  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

Many  special  events  were  held  to  bring 
the  Darmstadt  group  in  touch  with  civic 
leaders.  On  the  day  of  arrival  there  was  a 
luncheon  at  the  Hartford  Club,  given  by 
Francis  8.  Murphy,  editor  and  publUher  of 
the  Hartford  Times.  Postwar  problems  of  a 
German  city  were  disctissed  by  the  delega- 
tion members  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Greater  Hartford  CouncU  for  UNESCO  and 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  A  dinner 
and  entertainment  were  arranged  by  three 
German-American  organizations — ^Hartford 
Saengerbund,  Hartford  Uederkrans,  and  the 
Hartford  Turners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Holcombe  were 
hosts  for  the  Darmstadt  team  and  the  Hart- 
ford committee  at  a  tea  marking  the  close 
of  the  visit,  and  during  the  2-week  period 
the  Germans  were  guests  in  many  homes  of 
the  community. 

This  program  fen*  a  German  group  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  an  American  community 
was  arranged  by  a  committee  that  included 
Albert  I.  Prin'^e,  Keith  B.  Hook,  and  Paxil  8. 
Donchian.  Many  of  the  organ  izatiops  coop- 
erating with  the  committee  are  members  of 
the  Greater  Hartford  CoimcU  for  UNESCO. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  14, 1953 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkccmu)  two  tele- 
grams which  are  self-explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III..  May  12,  19S3. 
8enat(v  JoexPH  R.  McCartht, 

Senate  Office  Building: 
Two  men  respectively  Wllllam  Oreenstein 
and  John  Hoh,  active  with  a  New  York 
attorney  Isidore  Bipeel  In  labor-union  mat- 
ters in  metropolitan  New  York  have  been 
in  Milwaukee  recently  in  consultation  with 
Mllwavikee  labor  leaders,  especially  CIO 
brewery  workers.  Will  appreciate  It  If  you 
can  furnish  us  with  any  information  con- 
cemlng  any  or  all  of  these  men. 

ROBBT  C.  Bassxtt. 
iMbor  Counsel,  Hearst  Corp. 

liAT  12,  1958. 
ICr.  RoBXST  C.  Bassrt. 

Labor  Counsel,  Hearst  Corp., 
Chicago,  III.: 

In  answer  to  your  wire  in  regard  to  Oreen- 
stein, Slpeer,  and  Hoh.  you  are  advised  that 
Wllllam  Greensteln,  of  2010  Ocean  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  signed  a  Commtinlst  nomi- 
nating petition  In  which  he  pledged  to  sup- 
prat  the  Communist  candidate  In  1939  and 
1940.  He  also  signed  the  Independent  nomi- 
nating petition  of  the  Communist  Party  for 
the  elections  of  February  10,  1941,  In  the 
dty  of  New  York,  as  shown  by  page  1169  of 
the  petltlcffis  notarized  February  1.  1941.  He 
also  signed  the  Communist  Party's  Independ- 
ent nominating  petition  for  the  State  of  New 
York  elections  of  November  5.  1946,  as  shown 
on  page  659  of  the  petitions  which  were 
notarized  August  28.  1946.  He  was  Identi- 
fied with  local  24,  United  Brewery  Workers, 
CIO,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Communist  Dally 
WOTker  for  October  26,  1948,  on  page  1,  re- 
ports that  Greensteln  spoke  at  a  meeting 
which  was  supported  by  that  C<Mnmunlst 
publication.  The  Communist  Dally  Worker 
of  April  3,  1950,  page  3.  reports  that  William 
Oreenstein,  of  local  24,  United  Brewery 
Workers,  signed  a  petition  against  the  M\mdt 
anti-Communist  bill. 

In  regard  to  Isadore  Slpser,  the  Dally 
Worker  erf  October  8.  1944.  page  6,  reported 
that  Isadore  Slpeer  was  In  charge  of  Ameri- 
can LabcH-  Parfy  headquarters,  sixth  assem- 
bly district,  Brooklyn.  The  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Cc»ninlttee  in  Report  No.  1311, 
dated  March  29.  1944.  reported  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  succeeded  In  captiu-lng 
control  of  the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  sec- 
tions of  the  American  Labor  Party.  I.  Philip 
Slpeer  was  a  candidate  for  assemblyman, 
sixth  assembly  district.  Brooklyn,  acccH-dlng 
to  the  Communist  Dally  Worker  of  June  26, 
1947.  page  5.  The  Communist  Daily  Worker 
of  October  2,  1947,  page  4,  also  repxjrts  that 
I.  Philip  Slpser  was  a  candidate  for  assembly- 
man for  the  sixth  assembly  district.  Brooklyn, 
on  the  American  Labor  Party  ticket,  which 
source  also  identified  him  as  an  attorney. 
On  October  26.  1947,  on  page  6,  the  Commu- 
nist DaUy  Worker  again  Identified  Isidore 
Philip  Slpeer,  the  candidate  for  assemblyman, 
as  a  member  cf  the  firm  of  Boudln,  Cohen, 
and  GUckstelCat  which  time  Slpeer's  photo- 
graph also  i^peared  in  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker.    According  to  the  New  Tork  Times 


ot  July  28,  1948,  page  6.  I.  Philip  Slpeer  was 
the  American  Labor  Party's  candidate  for  the 
sixth  assembly  district  of  Kings  Coimty,  N.  Y. 
The  Dally  Worker  of  September  27.  1948, 
pc«e  7,  reported  that  I.  Philip  Slpser  was  a 
member  of  a  delegation  organized  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress  In  behalf  of  Robert  Thomp- 
son, a  Communist.  The  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress was  formed  April  1946  as  a  merger  of 
two  other  Communist-front  organizations, 
the  International  Labor  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties. The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameil- 
can  Activities,  on  September  2,  1947.  reported 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  is  "dedicated 
to  the  defense  of  individual  Communists  and 
the  Communist  Party"  and  "controlled  by  In- 
dividuals who  are  either  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  openly  loyal  to  It." 

In  regard  to  John  Hoh,  the  Commxinlst 
Daily  Worker  of  August  29,  1949,  page  8,  re- 
ported that  one  John  Hoh.  local  69.  Brewery 
Workers,  was  a  sponsor  of  the  "conference 
on  democracy  and  autonomy  in  the  CIO." 
According  to  a  press  release  of  the  12th  CIO 
convention,  November  20-24,  1950,  the  United 
Public  Workers  of  America  and  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America, 
which  sponsored  the  above  conference,  were 
expelled  from  the  CIO.  According  to  the 
CcMnmunlst  Dally  Worker  of  January  25.  1942, 
page  B.  section  2,  one  J.  Hoh,  identified  as 
office  manager  of  local  6,  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees  International  Alliance  and 
Bartenders  International  League  of  America, 
AFL,  New  York  City,  signed  a  petition  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  tor  the  release 
of  Earl  Browder,  former  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  from  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 

Joe  McCaktht, 
United  States  Senate. 


Tkc  St  Lawreacc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOET 

or  NOKTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  very 
splendid  editorial  entitled  "The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,"  published  in  the  Boston 
Post  of  May  13,  1953.  This  editorial  is 
so  sensible,  and  presents  so  briefly  and 
clearly  the  reasons  why  Congress  ought 
not  to  pass  this  measiure.  that  I  hope  it 
will  be  read  by  all  Senators  and  the 
public. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBS  St.  Lawssnck  Ssawat 

The  rep<M^  that  President  Elsenhower  and 
his  Cabinet  liave  approved  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  United  States  Join  with  Can- 
ada in  building  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
comes  as  somewhat  of  a  siirprise.  The 
project  has  been  kicking  about  in  Congress 
for  many  years  and.  while  other  Presidents 
have  given  their  approval  for  it,  it  ba»  been 
defeated  repeatedly  by  the  Congress. 

It  was  revived  in  the  Truman  administra- 
tion as  a  defense  meas\ire,  but  this  was 
qiiickly  riddled  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
long  seaway  with  its  dams  and  locks  could 
be  Jammed  by  any  saboteur  with  enoxigh 
daring  to  try. 

As  a  seaway  It  is  of  little  use  to  us  as 
currently  projected.  The  proposed  27-foot 
channel  would  permit  the  pMsage  a:  only 


about  8  percent  of  the  ship*  \mder  the 
American  fiag.  The  power  development 
standing  alone  might  be  Justified;  but.  even 
at  that,  it  Is  estimated  by  power  authorities 
tliat  it  would  furnish  only  about  6  percent 
of  the  increasing  needs  for  New  England  ia 
the  next  10  years. 

I*resldent  Elsenhower  is  giving  his  ap- 
proval on  the  basis  that  the  project  wlU  be 
self-Uquidatlng  through  tolls.  But  the  h**- 
tory  of  all  Inland  waterway  projects  in  this 
country  is  Uiat  .they  iiave  never  paid  their 
way. 


Tbe  Question  of  SodalizatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PSNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  T7NITBD  8TATB 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  these  days  about  socialization,  and 
it  is  said  that  we  in  America  are  gradu- 
ally liecoming  socialized.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  serious  importance  to  our 
people.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  two  editorials  published 
recently  ihr^ie  Oil  City  Derrick,  cme  en- 
Utled  "A  World  of  Difference."  and  the 
other  entitled  "A  Story  of  Oilmen." 

The  first  editorial  deals  with  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  mining  industry  is  socialized,  and 
with  the  mining  of  coal  in  America, 
where  the  free  enterprise  system  still 
prevails. 

The  second  editorial  pertains  to  the 
development  of  the  oil  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, which  is  our  third  greatest  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

A  WoKLO  or  DirraaRMO 

More  than  700,000  men  are  employed  la 
England's  nationalized  coal  mines.  In  1953 
they  produced  230  million  tons  of  coal. 

By  contrast  the  American  mines  employ 
350,000  miners,  and  in  ttie  same  year  they 
produced  465  million  tons. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  tliis  tremendous 
difference  in  productivity? 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course,  and 
one  of  the  biggest  is  that  under  socialism  in- 
centive Lb  lost,  everything  is  enmeslied  in 
redtai>e.  bureaucrats  who  may  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  enterprises  tuider  their 
control  give  the  orders  and  write  the  rule 
books,  and  competition,  as  we  understand 
the  WOTd.  doesn't  exist. 

Moreover,  the  American  coal  industry's 
great  production  record  basnt  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  labor.  The  American  miner 
receives  wages  and  other  benefit*  that  would 
seem  fantastic  to  the  miners  in  WngUi^d  Qg 
any  other  coal-producing  nation  abroad. 

A  SrokT  or  OfLMBf 

Rinehart  it  Co.  has  published  a  new  boolc 
called  The  Oilmen.  It  is  a  photographic 
story,  consisting  of  some  200  striking  pic- 
tures with  a  brief  text.  It  deals  with  a 
group  of  people  who  are  typical  of  the  2 
million  workers  in  the  vast  oil  Industry. 
Some  of  them  drill  wells.  Some  study  an- 
cient fossils.  Some  load  barges,  type  letters 
and  reports,  or  drive  trucks. 

They  have  one  tiling  in  common — as  the 
book  puts  It,  -•  •  •  their  efforts,  properly 
linked,  provide  the  Nation  with  more  thaa 
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half  its  energy  and  give  it  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  movement  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." 

Tlie  story  of  oil  Is,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
ths  story  of  modern  America.  We  use  oil  to 
drive  our  cars,  to  heat  our  homes,  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  Industry,  to  perform  all  man- 
ner of  Important  tasks  on  the  farm.  Oil  was 
a  decisive  weapon  of  victory  in  Uie  last  woiid 
war. 

The  story  of  oil  is  also  the  story  of  free 
enterprise  In  action — of  freemen  working 
together  and  In  competition  with  each  other 
to  attain  a  goal.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
one  different  kinds  of  oil  companies — and 
they  exist  in  all  slaes.  None  has  a  monopoly 
of  anything.  They  risk  their  resources  of 
money  and  human  energy  and  ingenuity  In 
the  free  market.  They  take  their  chances 
in  that  market.  And  the  rewards  the  most 
successful  of  them  reap  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Tbe  oilmen  are  proud  of  their  calling. 
And  they  iiave  every  right  to  be. 


Execetive  DepartncAt  Skodd  Take  No 
Part  ■  Coestitatioeal  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

,OV  OHIO 

IN  THB  SKKATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Executive  Department  Should 
Take  No  Part  in  Constitutional  Pro- 
posal," written  by  Raymond  Moley  and 
published  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  ot 
May  12. 1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

It  may  well  be  that  the  next  big  Senate 
debate  will  be  on  the  Brlcker  proposal  to 
amend  the  constitutional  provisions  reUting 
to  the  treaty  power. 

In  that  debate  we  may  assume  that  the 
strange  reversal  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
l»y  Secretary  Dulles  will  come  in  for  a  thor- 
ough airing.  For  seldom  has  a  Secretary  ot 
State  so  weakened  his  influence  in  a  Senate 
with  which  he  must  deal  as  Dulles  lias  done 
in  this  case. 

A  year  ago,  Dulles  pointed  out  the  grave 
danger  that  treaties  can  override  all  our  con- 
stitutional liberties,  ainee  they  make  new  and 
supreme  law. 

A  month  ago,  he  came  before  the  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee  and  said  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  do  anything  about  this  dan- 
ger since  he  and  the  President  could  be 
trusted  to  negotiate  no  bad  treaties. 

ThU  faulty  reasoning  wiU  be  thoroughly 
exposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  amendment 
wtilch.  incidentally,  is  qxmsored  by  no  less 
than  64  Senators. 

But  Secretary  Dulles,  Attorney  Genial 
Brownell,  Mutual  Security  Director  Harold 
Stassen,  and  through  them  President  Elsen- 
hower should  consider  the  fact  that  It  Is  no 
part  of  the  duties  or  privileges  of  tbe  execu- 
tive department  to  take  part  in  the  process  ot 
constitutional  amendment. 

Secretary  Dulles  will  have  one  and  only 
one  duty  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment if  it  is  proposed  by  Congress  and  rati- 
fied by  tixe  States.  He  must  then  proclaim 
It  as  a  legally  adopted  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 


Until  then,  he  would  be.  well  advised  to 
withhold  comment.  This  constitutional 
amendment  is  proposed  as  a  joint  resolution. 
It  will  require  a  two-thirds  approval  of  both 
Hotises  of  Congress.  Tlien  it  must  be  rati- 
fied by  three -fourths  of  the  States.  The 
President's  approval  of  this  Joint  resolution 
is  not  required. 

An  exceedingly  good  statement  of  this 
point  was  made  in  a  letter  by  Ellhu  Boot  to 
President  Hoover  in  1931  when  the  latter  was 
struggling  with  the  question  of  repealing  the 
prohibition   amendment. 

Root's  opinion  appears  in  the  second  vol- 
lune  of  Hoover's  memoirs.  The  following  is 
his  advice  as  paraphrased  by  Hoover : 

"The  Constitution  does  not  contemplate 
any  relation  of  tte  President  to  its  amend- 
ment. You  can  veto  any  other  form  of  legis- 
lative action  but  you  do  not  have  that  power 
In  relation  to  constitutional  amendments. 
■^hat  distinction  was  made  for  the  definite 
purpoee  of  holding  alterations  of  the  Consti- 
tution away  from  the  President,  who  is  solely 
an  enforcement  officer  in  this  relation.  Fur- 
thermore, this  law  expresses  Itself  In  criminal 
proceedings.  If  you  were  to  recommend  re- 
peal you  would  be  nullifying  the  Constitu- 
tion because  from  that  day  no  Jxiry  and  no 
Judge  would  convict.  You  must  not  do  that. 
Your  sacred  duty  Is  to  enforce  the  law  with 
every  power  you  exert." 

This  opinion  by  a  great  lawyer  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  brought  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dulles.  Brownell, 
and  Stassen.  who  are  the  subordinates  and 
agents  of  the  President. 

To  be  perfectly  plain,  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment is  none  of  their  business. 


Why  tke  AacricaE  Legion  Sq|>portt  tke 
McCamui- Walter  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  SMITH 

or  NOXTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  "Why  the 
American  Legion  Supports  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act,"  Issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  I  think  it  is  a  well-con- 
sidered statement  regarding  the  advan- 
tages of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  and 
Is  one  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
attenticm  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD.  as  follows: 

Wht  ths  AuaicAN  LcmoN  Sutpobis  ths 
McCaxaAN-WaLTEB  Act 

We  of  the  American  Legion  support  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  for  several  very  im- 
portant reasons;  among  them: 

"X 

We  recognlae.  and  pay  tribute  for,  the 
tremendous  task  undertaken  by  Congress  in 
drafting  a  complete  code  embodying  all  of 
our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  a 
task  never  before  accomplished  In  the  history 
of  this  country.  This  herculean  task  was  ac- 
complished by  experts  In  the  field  of  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  with  the  constant 
aid  and  advice  of  special  task  fcffces  from, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  Visa  and  Passport  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,    and    Interested    nongovernmental 


agenciies  and  individuals.  Work  was  com- 
menced on  the  comprehensive  eval\iatlon  of 
our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
back  in  1947  under  a  congressional  mandate, 
and  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  was  finally 
passed  in  June  of  1952.  Dixring  this  Interim 
period,  the  special  subcommittee  set  up  to 
liandle  this  study  delved  into  every  possible 
source  of  Inunigratlon  Information:  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  immigration  policy;  the 
policies  of  other  countries;  the  history  and 
development  of  international  migrations  and 
the  problems  of  population  and  natxxral  re- 
sources; the  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States;  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  agencies  of  oxir  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  administration  and 
operation  of  our  Immigration  and  naturali- 
zation laws;  an  appraisal  of  the  adequacy, 
force  and  effect  of  the  thousands  of  provi- 
sions of  our  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws,  the  Judicial  and  administrative  Inter- 
pretations of  those  provisions,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  implementing  them. 
Thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  were  taken; 
appraisals  and  suggestions  from  several 
hundred  officers  and  employees  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  Visa  and  Passport  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  were  received.  Tills  tee- 
mendous  accumulation  of  material  and  In- 
formation was  assessed  and  evaluated  over  a 
period  of  many  months,  and  finally  an  origi- 
nal draft  of  a  bill  was  circulated  for  study 
and  comment  by  the  varlo\is  interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies. 
The  results  of  these  studies  were  embodied 
in  a  second  bill,  vrfaich  was  again  circulated, 
as  had  been  the  original  bill.  In  addition, 
public  hearings  were  held  on  this  second 
bill.  S.  716  (together  with  its  House  com-> 
panlons).  Following  that,  a  new  bill  was 
drafted  and  again  circulated  before  a  final 
bill  was  drafted  and  sent  to  the  floor  for 
consideration.  Hence,  we  are  convinced  that 
more  care  and  study  have  gone  into  this 
piece  of  legldation  than  in  any  bill  in  mod- 
em times. 

— ^  the  codlflcetion  of  all  our  immigration 
mad  naturalization  laws  v^as  all  that  this  6 
years  of  work  had  produced,  the  time  and 
money  expended  would  have  t>een  well  spent. 
However,  we  of  the  Legion  feel  that,  not  only 
has  that  been  accomplished  but.  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  is  a  fair  and  Just  deter- 
mination of  what  is  best  for  America. 

n 

The  American  Legion  is  for  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  because  we  finally  have  a  law 
which  provides  effective  weapons  in  our  fight 
against  subversives. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subversive  problem. 
in  the  United  States  has  Just  come  to  light 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  Communist 
termites  have  been  at  work  a  long  time  and 
have  damaged  our  country  very  much.  At 
last,  however,  we  have  armed  ourselves  with 
a  weapon  which,  tf  rigidly  enforced,  can 
break  the  back  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
vflthln  a  very  short  period  ot  time. 

Under  the  old  law  subversives  in  the  dlplo- 
nuitic  or  semi-diplomatic  classes  were  prac- 
tically imtouchable — they  were  the  sEuared 
cows  of  subversive  activity,  and  the  old  law 
was  Inadequate  to  either  exclude  cw  deport 
them.  However,  under  the  new  law,  (1) 
aliens,  irrespective  of  status,  whose  presence 
in  this  country  woxild  endanger  the  public 
safety,  are  excludable,  and  deportable;  (2) 
with  reference  to  the  rank  and  file  of  aliens, 
the  act  prescribes  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  a  ground  of  Inadmissibility; 
and  (3)  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  Is  made  a  ground  for  denaturalization. 

We  want  the  Justice  Department  to  rigid- 
ly enforce  these  provisions. 

va 

We  of  the  Legion  like  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  because  it  now  makes  possible  the  su- 
pervision and  deportation  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  aliens  against  wh(»n  final  warrants 
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of  deportation  have  been  Issued  but  who.  for 
one  reaatxi  or  another,  were  undeportable. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  deportation  of  an 
alien  against  whom  a  final  warrant  of  de- 
portation has  been  issued.  It  Is  necessary  that 
travel  documents  be  procured  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  to  which  the  alien 
Is  to  be  departed. 

There  are  thousands  of  final  warrants  at 
deportation  which  were  not  enforceable  be- 
cause of  a  falliire  to  procure  travel  docu- 
ments. The  failure  to  prociire  travel  docu- 
ments In  some  Instances  was  because  of  an 
outright  refusal  of  foreign  governments  to 
issue  the  dociiments,  and  In  others  becaiise 
the  alien  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  obtain 
travel  documents.  A  substantial  n<imber  of 
these  eases  of  undeportables  are  criminal  and 
subversive  cases.  As  a  result  of  loopholes  In 
the  old  law,  these  criminal  and  subversive 
aliens  were  roaming  the  streets  free  from 
any  restraint  or  prospect  of  deportation  and 
constituted  a  continuing  threat  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  o\xx  country.  For  example,  a 
man  named  Prank  E.  Sjsector,  who  had  a 
record  of  continuous  activity  and  leadership 
In  the  Communist  Party  following  his  ap- 
pearance In  Los  Angeles  In  about  1921,  was 
ordered  deported  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
1930.  as  being  a  person  who  advocated  and 
taught  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Spec- 
tor  was  refused  travel  documents  and  so 
continued  his  activities.  He  defied  the  au- 
thority of  the  California  State  Senate  and 
was  threatened  with  contempt.  When  told 
that  contempt  might  be  ground  for  deporta- 
tion from  the  United  States,  Spector  replied. 
••You  are  too  late  •  •  •  my  order  of  depor- 
tation has  been  Issued  21  years  ago  and  I  am 
still  here." 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  tmdertakes  to 
meet  this  problem  In  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  Attorney  General  is  allowed  to 
maintain  control  over  a  deportable  alien  for 
a  period  of  6  months  after  a  final  depor- 
tation order  has  been  entered.  At  the  end 
of  this  period.  If  the  deportation  has  not 
been  consummated,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
empowered  to  maintain  a  continuing  8u;>er- 
vision  over  the  alien  and  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  supervision  is  made  a  penal  offense. 

2.  Deportable  aliens  In  the  criminal,  sub- 
versive, and  Immoral  classes  who  willfully 
refuse  to  depart  from  the  United  States  shall 
upon  conviction  be  guilty  of  a  felony. 

3.  The  administrative  officials  are  empow- 
ered to  suspend  immigration  from  any  coun- 
try which  refuses  to  take  back  aliens  who 
are  deportable  to  that  country. 

4.  The  order  of  selection  of  countries  to 
which  an  alien  may  be  deported  Is  made 
more  elastic.  However,  no  alien  Is  to  be 
deported  to  a  country  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  be  will  be  subject  to  phyff- 
Ical  persecution. 

Under  the  old  Immigration  law,  there  was 
▼irttially  no  coordination  between  the  Im- 
migration provisions  and  the  naturallisatlon 
provision.  An  alien  could,  for  example,  be 
deportable  and  still  eligible  for  naturaliza- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  Immigration  au- 
thorities might  be  trying  to  deport  a  man 
who  would  then  run  Into  a  naturalization 
court  and  file  for  naturalization.  This 
would,  ipso  facto,  abrogate  the  deportation 
proceedings.  Under  the  new  act,  no  one  can 
be  naturalized  while  deportation  proceed- 
ings are  outstanding  against  him. 

IT 

We  of  the  American  Legion  particularly 
booet  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  because  it 
retains  the  national  cHlglns  quota  system  as 
the  basic  means  of  ass\irlng  both  a  numeri- 
cal limitation  on  the  fiow  of  immigrants  to 
this  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
position of  our  population  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportionate  contrlbutlcm  made  by  the 
varloxis  nationality  group*  to  our  popula« 
ttoo. 
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This  system  of  allocating  quotas  has  stood 
the  teat  of  time  for  more  than  a  quarter- 
century.  It  has  provided  a  fixed  and  easily 
determinable  method  of  controlling  immi- 
gration which  is  not  subject  to  the  whims 
and  caprice  of  administrative  interpretation, 
and  which  is  automatically  resistant  to  pres- 
sures for  special  treatment.  This  formula 
is  a  rational  and  logical  method  of  numeri- 
cally restricting  immigration  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  best  preserve  the  sociological  and 
cultural  balance  in  our  population. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  Is  not 
racist  as  charged  by  some  quarters;  nor  is  It 
discriminatory.  In  the  sense  intended  by  its 
opponents.  This  formula  simply  recognizes 
that  people  are  different,  and  attempts  to  al- 
locate quotas  based  on  the  ratios  of  the  dif- 
ferent population  groups  in  our  society. 
Since  we  have  a  restricted  inunlgration  sys- 
tem, we  must  In  some  manner  pick  and 
chooee  from  among  those  who  wish  to  settle 
In  this  covmtry. 

The  American  Legion  supports  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  because  all  racial  discrimi- 
nation has  been  removed  from  oiir  inunlgra- 
tion laws  in  a  very  realistic  manner.  Under 
the  new  act,  national  origin  quotas  are  made 
available  to  all  countries  of  the  world,  and 
no  immigrant  is  barred  solely  because  of 
race,  nor  are  aliens  barred  from  naturaliza- 
tion because  of  race.  However,  because  spe- 
cial problems  were  Involved,  fixed  limitations 
were  included  to  prevent  an  Infiux  of  more 
orientals  than  can  be  assimilated.  Hence, 
though  no  one  is  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  all  persons 
indigenous  to  an  area  called  the  Asia-Pacific 
Triangle  are  assigned  to  the  quotas  for  that 
area.  By  removing  the  racial  bar  to  immi- 
gration and  naturalization,  about  85.000 
orientals  In  the  United  States  and  Hawaii. 
who  have  been  our  friends  and  neighbors  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  made  eligible  for 
citizenship.  These  Include  many  parents  of 
the  members  of  the  famed  442d  Combat 
Regiment  of  World  War  n  fame. 

VI 

The  American  Legion  favors  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  because  the  Influx  of  immi- 
grants has  been  geared  to  the  needs  ot  our 
country  economically,  which  will  help  to 
preserve  Jobs  for  all  Americans,  Including 
returning  veterans.  The  new  law  ends  the 
old  policy  of  accepting  inmiigrants  on  the 
basis  of  "first-come,  first  served,"  and  estab- 
lishes a  policy  of  selectivity  aimed  at  secur- 
ing those  Immigrants  moet  likely  to  fit  use- 
fully into  our  economy  and  culture.  Pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  erected  which  will 
Insure  that  shortages  exist  in  the  various 
vocational  fields  before  immigrants  destined 
for  employment  in  those  fields  are  given 
quotas  and  allowed  entry.  The  services  of 
such  Immigrants  must  be  petitioned  for  by 
potential  employers,  who,  in  advance,  muat 
secure  certification  to  the  effect  that  short- 
ages exist  and  tbct  American  workmen  will 
not  be  displaced  by  immigrant  labor. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  the 
American  Legion  wishes  to  go  on  record  as 
a  stanch  supporter  of  and  believer  in  the 
alms  and  poUdes  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act.  We  believe  that  It  Is  a  fair  and  Just 
law.  We  believe  that,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
the  back  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  In 
our  beloved  coimtry  can  be  broken  within 
a  very  short  time.  We  believe  that  any  btigs 
which  develop  In  the  operation  of  this  new 
law  can  be  corrected  throxigh  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Policy,  the 
watchdog  body  created  by  the  law  Itself  to 
maintain  a  continuing  surveillance  on  the 
act's  operations.  We  ask  all  patriotic 
Americans  to  Join  with  us  in  the  hope  that 
this  new  law  will  be  given  the  chance  It 
deserves  to  succeed  for  It  serves  the  best 
Interests  of  our  great  country. 


TIm  Koreaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

or  CALjrOBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVZ8 
Thursdav.  Maw  7.  1953 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Express,  of 
which  Mr.  David  Hearst  is  publisher,  has 
editorially  demanded  that  the  American 
people  be  told  the  truth  about  our  sons 
who  became  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea. 
This  is  a  proper  demand.  If  the  execu- 
tive department  continues  to  conceal  the 
facts  the  Congress  should  use  Its  powers 
to  obtain  and  reveal  them.  Why  should 
the  American  people  be  kept  In  the  dark 
about  the  kind  of  brutal  and  beastly 
enemy  with  which  they  are  confronted? 
How  can  sound  public  opinion  be  formed 
unless  the  people  are  told  the  truth? 
And  in  our  democracy  how  can  we  hope 
to  pursue  sound  foreign  policies  unless 
they  are  supported  by  informed  public 
opinion?  These  are  some  of  the  factors 
involved  in  Mr.  Hearst's  demand  for 
facts. 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  fact  that 
we  just  exchanged  6,670  Communist  pris- 
oners for  684  United  Nations  troops  in- 
cluding only  149  Americans.  Adm. 
John  C.  Daniel  described  the  number  as 
"incredibly  small."  I  believe  we  were 
duped.  So  do  our  negotiators  who  so 
proved  when  they  demanded  the  return 
of  the  rest  of  the  sick  and  woimded  pris- 
oners retained  by  the  Conununists  in 
violation  of  the  exchange  agreement. 

On  May  5 1  told  the  House: 

Defense  cuts  make  us  appear  to  be  back- 
ing down  while  the  Kremlin  still  has  the 
initiative.  One  does  not  have  to  look  far 
to  find  the  fruits  of  our  weakness  and  vao- 
lllation.  It  appears  that  out  of  eagerness  to 
reap  quick  political  benefit  from  speedy 
agreement  on  the  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners,  proper  safegviards  were 
not  insisted  upon.  As  a  result  our  negotia- 
tors now  charge  we  were  swindled.  Th* 
Communist  negotiators  contemptuously 
brush  off  our  repeated  demands  that  the  rest 
of  our  sick  and  wounded  be  retiu-ned. 

Now  even  this  latest  flagrant  Commu- 
nist duplicity  is  fading  out  of  focus  as 
we  rightfully  rejoice  at  the  return  of 
some  of  our  young  men  but  wnmgfully 
forget  the  many  entitled  to  repatriaticm 
who  are  still  held  by  the  enemy.  Our 
negotiators  are  incredibly  gullible  if  they 
do  not  know  that  Communist  promises 
are  meaningless  once  our  bargaining 
power  is  lost.  Having  returned  all  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  to  them  our  rep- 
resentatives were  indeed  naive  to  expect 
them  to  return  ours  to  us  simply  because 
they  had  agreed  to  do  so. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  tell  our  peo- 
ple the  whole  truth  about  the  menacing 
enemy  with  which  we  are  confronted  all 
over  this  shrinking  globe.  I  am  glad  to 
see  a  great  newspaper  demand  the  facts. 

It  is  time  to  quit  kidding  ourselves  and 
to  face  our  problems  realistically.  We 
cannot  solve  them  by  pretending  they  do 
not  exist.  We  cannot  expect  Americans 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
communism  if  its  true  nature  is  con- 
cealed from  them.  The  administration 
has  a  duty  to  reveal  the  truth. 
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At  this  point  I  Should  like  to  include 
the  aforementioned  editorial  in  our 
Ricou: 

Tn   KOBXAN   PnSOIfTM 


(By  William  Randolph  Hearst) 

It  Is  still  necessary  to  ask  the  question 
that  Is  on  everybody's  mind.  Why  were 
0,870  Koreans  and  Chinese  handed  over  to 
the  Russians  for  SM  so-called  United  Nations 
troops,  ot  whom  not  more  than  149  are 
Americans? 

The  ratio  la  bard  to  vmderstand.  Admiral 
John  C.  Daniel,  who  has  handled  the  ex- 
change, said  that  the  number  of  our  soldiers 
returned   was   "Incredibly  small." 

Preeman  magazine  reminds  \is  at  this: 

"Can  tt  be  poasible  that  no  one  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  no  one  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  no  one  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment remembers  in  this  connection  the 
news  broken  to  iis  on  November  14,  1961,  by 
Ool.  James  M.  Banley,  Judge  advocate  gen- 
eral of  the  Bghth  Army,  that  3.000  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  were  slaughtered  by 
the  North  Koreans,  and  another  2,513  by  the 
Chinese  Conununists? 

"  'A  record  of  killing  and  barbarism  unique 
even  In  the  Communist  world.'  was  Colonel 
Hanley's  phrase  for  It. 

"The  State  Department  declined  comment, 
but  the  Defense  Department,  stating  that 
Hanley's  report  was  released  without  the 
knowledge  of  Oeneral  Rldgway.  said  that  they 
had  cabled  the  general  for  clarification.  On 
the  following  day  Oeneral  Rldgway  clarified 
as  follows:  'Of  the  10380  persons  still  carried 
as  "**— <"g  tn  action  •  •  •  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  to  Justify  a  presumption  of 
death  by  atrocity  of  a  large  number  which 
may  approximate  0,000'.** 

Was  Colonel  Hanley  wrong? 

Was  Oeneral  Rldgway  wrong? 

Has  there  been  a  pogrom  In  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  or  Siberia?  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I  there  was  a  massacre  of  Japanese  at 
Nlkolalevsk.  Nobody  ever  explained  how 
that  massacre  occurred.  The  Japanese  were 
Invaders  who  had  no  business  in  Russia — 
except  that  they  recognized  the  Buaalan 
menace  as  early  as  1918. 

Perhaps  some  congressional  committee 
will  have  Colmiel  Hanley  testify  In  open 
•esslon — we  repeat,  In  open  session — as  to 
what  he  discovered  of  the  massacre  of  our 
sons.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  truth. 

The  United  States  has  cared  mercifully  for 
any  prisoners  ot  war  who  came  into  their 
possession.  We  have  given  them  better 
treatment  than  they  meted  out  to  our  men. 
We  have  lived  up  to  the  Oent  /a  Convention 
In  spirit  as  well  as  the  contracted  bond. 

The  United  States  accepts  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  as  an  inspection  agency. 
Our  enemies  have  rejected  this  Impartial 
charitable  body. 

For  too  many  years,  weak  and  frightened 
men  In  Washington  infiuenced  American 
public  opinion  to  treat  everything  involving 
Russia  with  kid  gloves.  That  time  is  long 
passed.  These  savages  need  to  be  exposed  to 
our  people  for  «hat  they  are — murderers  of 
the  most  helpless  people  on  earth — prisoners 
of  war. 

We  want  the  truth — and  we  shall  have  It. 


Labclinf  die  Commimitts 
EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  NOKTH  CAXOLIXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB3 
Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Labeling 
the  Communists,"  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  24, 
1953,  and  a  reply  to  the  editorial  entitled 
"Registering  Communists,"  written  by 
O.  R.  McGuire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcosD,  as  follows: 

L&BXLINO   THE    COMMUITlglg 

In  some  respects  the  usefulness  of  the  find- 
ing Of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
concerning  the  Conmiunist  Party  may  be 
open  to  question. 

The  American  Communists,  for  instance, 
have  virtually  no  chance  of  attaining  what 
the  Board  found  to  be  one  of  their  major 
objectives — ultimately  to  preside  over  a  So- 
viet America  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  Is  little  prospect  that 
tlie  24,000  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
wiU  be  able  to  sell  this  bill  of  goods  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  also  questionable  whether  a  useful 
purpose  will  be  served  by  requiring  Commu- 
nist Party  members  to  register  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  the  first  place  the 
FBI  probably  knows  who  most  of  them  are. 
And  in  the  second  place  the  really  danger- 
ous Communists  probably  can  evade  the 
order  by  resigning  from  the  party  and  going 
underground. 

But  the  Board's  order  nevertheless  serves 
a  constructive  purpose.  It  Is  helpful  to  have 
a  formal  finding — and  certainly  it  Is  true — 
that  the  Communist  Party  is  a  puppet  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  It  Is  substantially 
directed,  dominated,  and  controlled  by  Mos- 
cow. If  it  is  reasonable,  for  example,  to 
require  lobbyists  to  register  and  identify 
themselves,  it  certainly  is  reasonable  to  re- 
quire the  same  thing  of  Commvmists. 

Furthermore  this  order,  imder  the  terms  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  has  effective  teeth. 
If  a  member  stays  In  the  party  and  does 
not  register,  he  runs  the  risk  of  incurring 
severe  penalties.  If  he  does  register  he  is 
barred  from  employment  by  the  Government 
or  in  a  defense  plant.  Another  provision  of 
the  law  requires  the  identification  of  finan- 
cial supporters  of  the  Conununlst  Party,  and 
this  may  serve  to  discourage  a  few  Amer- 
icans from  investing  money — earned  in  some 
cases  by  their  forefathers — In  this  conspiracy 
to  subvert  our  system  of  government. 

The  Board's  order,  of  course,  will  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  covu^  by  lawyers  for  the  Com- 
munists. They  will  say  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  party  members  are  being 
Invaded,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  last 
analysis,  will  have  to  say  whether  this  is  or 
Is  not  the  case.  Meanwhile,  not  many  tears 
are  going  to  be  shed  for  those  who  find 
themselves  faced  with  nothing  more  than  a 
command  to  identify  themselves  for  what 
they  are. 

RxdsnsiNG  ComrumsTs 

The  Star's  otherwise  soundly  informative 
editorial  of  April  24  on  the  decision  filed 
April  20,  1953,  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  In  the  Communist  Party  case 
falls  Into  what  appears  to  be  a  too  common 
error  in  assuming  that  the  said  party  can 
successfully  evade  the  Board's  registration 
order  under  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

At  one  place  the  editorial  points  out  that 
the  FBI  probaUy  knows  who  most  of  the 
members  are.  and  you  add  that  the  act  has 
effective  teeth.  But  you  then  fiirther  state 
that  the  really  dangerous  Conununists  can 
avoid  registration  simply  by  resigning  from 
the  party  before  the  registration  date  and 
going  underground. 

Such  a  statement  is  a  variant  of  President 
Truman's  argument  in  his  message  accom- 
panying his  veto  of  the  act,  that  the  party 
covild  escape  simply  by  changing  its  nanM. 
Neither  statement  is  correct. 

The  fact  is  that  the  architects  of  the  In- 
ternal Security   Act  anticipated  Just  such 


evasive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Conunu- 
nists and,  therefore.  Incorporated  penalties 
in  the  act  which.  If  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  courts,  will  forestall 
such  evasion  schemes.  A  Commvuiist  is  a 
member  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  directed 
and  controlled  by  aliens,  to  destroy  our  form 
of  government.  Penalties  have  been  provid- 
ed accordingly  tar  those  who  seek  to  hide 
their  identity  by  going  underground. 

The  act,  in  section  7  (d) ,  requires  that  the 
registration  list  include  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  every  officer  and  member  on  the 
rolls  at  the  time  the  registration  order  be- 
comes effective,  retroactive  for  12  months, 
and  In  section  15  (b)  a  punishment  of  a 
$10,000  fine  or  6  years  In  prison,  or  both.  Is 
provided  for  any  willful  falsification  or  omls- 
slon.  Also  many  of  these  CommTinists  in 
o\ir  midst  woiild  be  subject  to  deportation  in 
event  of  their  conviction  for  failure  to  reg- 
ister as  provided  in  the  statute. 

Prosecution,  then,  would  depend  only  upon 
the  Attorney  General  being  able  to  detect 
any  falsifications  or  omissions  in  membership 
roles  the  party  presented  to  him.  That  the 
FBI  will  know  whether  the  Ust  is  complete  or 
Incomplete,  acctuate  or  Inaccxu^te,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
in  estimating  the  party's  membership  In  his 
testimony  before  a  House  appropriations 
EUbconunlttee  recently,  was  able  to  provide 
an  exact  count — 24,796  members. 

If,  then,  any  Communist  leader  or  mem- 
ber should  think  that  the  act  leaves  the  un- 
derground available  to  him  as  an  escape 
hatch,  he  had  better  restudy  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  As  was  observed  by  SenatcM'  Fxa- 
cmsoN,  of  Michigan,  in  his  excellent  analysis 
of  the  act,  published  recently  in  the  Con- 
oacssiONAi.  Recoxd,  registration  will  force  the 
party  above  ground  and  keep  it  there."  we 
may  add,  to  receive  the  contempt  of  all 
Americans. 

O.  B.  McGunx. 


Beatni{  the  Ginstitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or  Nxw  Toibc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
tunately, we  find  evidence  now  and  then 
of  a  reformed  Communist.  I  recall  the 
day  when  the  name  appeared  on  our 
ballot  and  that  party  was  influential  in 
a  close  election.  In  fact  more  than  once 
a  local  candidate  sought  its  endorse- 
ment, to  his  ultimate  advantage.  Time 
brings  many  changes. 

Whatever  the  original  organization 
and  motives  of  the  Communist  Party 
may  have  been,  it  fell  into  sinister  hands. 
Disgruntled  partisans,  who  dropped 
down  the  line  to  vote  the  Coomiunist 
ticket  and  so  register  protest  against  the 
major  parties,  found  themselves  in  bad 
company.  More  than  one  probably 
awoke  to  the  truth  of  that  old  biblical 
adage  "For  ye  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters." Then  came  the  fear  of  incrimina- 
tion, nevertheless,  they  seek  protection 
under  our  democratic  Constitution. 

The  Chatham  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  in  an 
excellent  editorial  under  date  of  May  7, 
1953,  has  very  aptly  outlined  the  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

Beating  ths  CoNsriTtmoir 

If  one's  house  was  on  fire  or  bxnglars  were 
discovered    robbing    the    place,    It    is    very 
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doubtful  it  the  owner  at  the  property  would 
invoke  the  Cbnstttutlon  ol  the  United  States, 
which  has  scmethlng  to  say  about  the  aecur- 
Ity  of  homes  and  their  effects,  before  the 
firemen  or  the  police  were  allowed  in. 

In  all  probability,  the  householder  would 
holler  as  loudly  as  he  could  for  help,  and 
never  think  of  asking  his  protectors  if  they 
had  a  search  warrant  before  entering. 
Which  reminds  us  that  there  are  certain 
Americans  who  feel  that  the  constitutional 
ri^ts  of  certain  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  a 
peculiar  breed  of  cats  are  being  violated 
When  they  are  asked  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee if  they  are  now  or  ever  have  been 
Commxinists. 

The  trouble,  as  we  see  It,  Is  that  these 
quibblers  fall  to  recognine  that  communism 
as  such,  is  a  dangerous  worldwide  political 
Ideology  whose  aim  is  to  destroy  every  nation 
on  earth  which  adheres  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  democracy. 

The  Communists  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
their  end.  and  If  they  have  fellow  travelers 
here,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  expose 
and  arraign  them  as  enemies  of  this  Repub- 
lic. To  let  them  run  free  and  seek  the  first 
and  fifth  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
to  preserve  their  hides  is  a  travesty  on  the 
great  docrunent  which  was  written  in  order 
to  give  men  liberty,  and  to  protect  them  from 
the  very  things  for  which  the  Communists 
stand. 

We  have  therefore  no  sympathy  for  those 
Individuals  no  matter  in  what  category  of 
dtlsenship  they  exist,  who  defend  and  up- 
liold  the  men  and  women  who  seek  subter- 
fuge for  their  nefarious  and  traitorous  acts. 
We  favor  exposing  them  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arises  in  order  that  other  Americans 
may  learn  who  these  termites  are  and  where 
and  how  they  operate.    ^ 


PsyclioIogiaJ  Warfare  Could  Learn  Mncli 
From  the  Gospels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  njUKOHB 

IN  IHK  HOnSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  Question  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple as  to  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of 
our  psychological  warfare  program.  In 
this  program,  as  in  all  endeavors,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  fundamentals  be 
basically  sound  and  fitting  in  order  that 
the  end  results  might  measure  up  to 
expectations. 

Bishop  Pultor  J.  Sheen,  in  his  news- 
paper column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  8,  cer- 
tainly gives  us  the  key  to  the  basic 
limdamentals  necessary  to  our  psycho- 
logical warfare  efforts.  In  his  article. 
Bishop  Sheen  points  out  that  psycholog- 
ical warfare  could  learn  much  from  the 
Gospels,  and  that  the  first  step  should 
be  a  study  of  the  cravings  of  the  people 
whom  we  seek  to  enlighten  or  to  win 
over. 

Bishop  Sheen's  article  is  as  follows: 

Bishop  Shxek  Warrss:  "Pstcholooicax.  Was- 
PABB     Couu>    Leabm    Much     Ptex     thb 

OOSFKLS" 

Mort  difficult  than  logistics  and  the  sup- 
plying of  vast  armies  on  the  fltid  Is  how  to 
propagandize  in  what  is  called  psychological 
warfare.    Perhaps   it   Is   more   difficult   lor 


jLmerteaas  than  any  other  people,  lieeause  we 
generally  start  with  the  assumption  that 
everybody  likes  what  we  like.  Hence  we  try 
to  Induce  other  peoples  to  adopt  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  government  that  we  have.  This 
at  once  disallows  freedom  of  conscience  and 
differences  of  traditions  and  cultiires.  In- 
stead of  telling  people  that  they  must  have 
the  kind  of  government  that  we  want  them 
to  have,  we  should  tell  them  to  have  the  kind 
of  government  that  they  want.  But  In  order 
to  do  this,  they  must  be  given  freedom  and 
the  right  of  free  vote. 

We  Americans  are  extremely  imitative,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  boast  of  o\ir  individ- 
uality and  freedom.  The  regularity  with 
which  men  put  on  straw  hats  on  the  same 
day  every  year  and  the  dread  they  have  of 
being  seen  in  them  after  Labor  Day  is  a  sign 
of  subservience  to  a  rigid  pattern  of  social 
behavior.  Another  evidence  of  mimicry  is  the 
sameness  in  advertising,  particularly  In  radio 
and  television  conunerclals.  Manufactvirers 
or  the  trade  like  certain  half-technical 
names  to  describe  the  products;  and  they 
go  on  vising  them,  never  asking  themselves 
if  that  is  what  will  appeal  to  the  people.  So. 
In  psychological  warfare,  our  likes  and  our 
interests  are  apt  to  determine  our  approach 
to  the  other  nations,  rather  than  the  psycho- 
logical traits  and  Ideals  of  other  people. 

Psychological  warfare  could  learn  much 
from  the  Gospels.  The  Divine  Master  always 
sovight  a  "common  denominator"  with  any- 
one He  attempted  to  win.  Sometimes  He  had 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  find  it. 
and  in  one  instance  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
What  could  there  possibly  be  in  conunon 
between  a  woman  who  had  five  divorces  and 
divine  innocence?  The  only  thing  was  a 
drink  of  cold  water,  but  from  that  primitive 
yearning  He  gradually  wove  the  conversation 
Into  a  talk  about  the  divine  waters  of  ever- 
lasting life.  When  St.  Paul  met  the  Greek 
senators  he  made  an  excellent  psychological 
approach.  First  of  all,  be  quoted  two  of  their 
Greek  poets;  then  he  made  reference  to  an 
Inscription  he  found  on  a  statue  "To  the 
Unknown  God."  Using  that  as  a  springing 
board,  he  launched  out  into  a  speech:  •*The 
God  that  you  know  not  Is  the  God  that  I 
preach  to  you." 

Missionaries  In  foreign  lands  have  been 
unsuccessful  when  they  started  with  the  as- 
sumption that  their  ancient  cultures,  their 
teachers  such  as  Buddha,  Confucius,  Laotze, 
and  others  were  all  wrong.  They  were  not; 
they  taught  many  good  truths  in  the  natural 
order.  Those  who  started  with  this  atti- 
tude could  never  lead  them  on  to  the  divine. 
When  the  Communists  came  into  China  they 
boasted  that  they  would  perfect  Chinese  cul- 
t\ue  and  national  traditions.  This  was  a 
language  the  Chinese  found  intelligent,  with 
the  consequent  success  of  communism. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  salnd  that 
the  psychological  warfare  against  commu- 
nism must  not  be  propaganda.  Here  we 
use  propaganda  in  a  special  sense.  The 
modern  use  of  the  term  propaganda  implies 
diffusion  and  the  repetition  of  a  myth  that 
Is  alien  to  the  naturally  good  aspirations 
of  a  people.  The  democracies  of  the  world 
who  are  fighting  communism  must  assert 
a  truth  or  an  ideal  which  is  in  conformity 
with  those  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 
Propaganda  is  external  and  takes  effect  only 
because  of  repetition:  democratization  (as 
we  shall  caU  it  for  want  of  a  better  word) 
is  internal  and  succeeds  because  It  perfects 
the  one  who  receives  it.  To  teU  Chinese 
children,  as  the  Conununlsts  are  doing,  that 
they  must  hate  their  parents,  and  even  kill 
them  in  some  instances.  In  order  to  prove 
their  loyalty  to  oonununlsm,  is  propaganda: 
to  teU  Chinese  children  to  love  their  par- 
ents as  the  bearers  of  one  of  the  greatest 
cultiues  of  the  world  is  to  democratize  them. 
Propaganda  in  its  modem  form  is  as  anti- 
natural  as  hemlock  Juice;  democratUatlon 
iB  as  natural  as  food  and  drink. 


PByebologie«a    warfare    teegtua    then    by 

studying  the  cravings  ot  m  people  whom  we 
seek  to  enlighten.  But  talking  about  oar* 
selves  to  other  peoples  Is  ae  boring  as  an- 
other person  telling  us  about  his  operation 
or  how  smart  his  children  are.  Hence  first 
discover  their  soul  and  what  is  good  and  true 
and  honest  in  it.  Then  we  sympathetleally 
enlarge  and  develop  that  aspiration  Just  as 
a  doctor  does  when  he  finds  bis  patient  get- 
ting hungry  after  a  sickness.  But  If  our 
psychological  warfare  Is  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  Tibetans  and  the  Russians  must 
love  hot  dogs  because  we  love  them  then 
we  wlU  never  win  them.  If  we  would  give  a 
Russian  friend  vodka  Instead  of  pineapple 
Juice,  then  why  not  follow  the  same  prin- 
ciple In  psychological  warfaref  We  have 
truth  on  our  side;  we  have  human  nature 
on  our  side — the  Communists,  however,  are 
going  against  the  grain  of  human  nature. 
The  victory  Is  ours  If  we-only  wUl  to  wla  It. 


Oaly  100  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOUflA 

IN  IHX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSDITATIVaS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1959 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  first  100  days  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  No- 
where have  I  read  a  more  fair  and  ob* 
jective  appraisal  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  an  editorial  in  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  newspaper  on  May  1,  1953. 
The  editorial  was  written  by  Lawrenco 
A.  Collins.  8r.,  a  respected  and  reteraxi 
observer  and  commentator  on  publie 
affairs. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

ONI.T    100    DSTB 

President  Elsenhower  has  been  tn  oAee 
only  100  days.  His  opponents  would  have 
it  appear  there  has  been  little  or  nothing 
done  to  keep  his  campaign  promises.  To 
hear  sonte  of  them  one  would  think  a  new 
Pr.-sldent  should  start  revolutionizing  a 
government  the  first  day  In  office.  It  not 
only  is  the  disgruntled  Democrats  one  hears. 
It  also  is  some  disgruntled  Republicans  who 
look  upon  politics  as  the  spoils  system  where 
the  faithful  are  guaranteed  Jobs. 

Neither  of  these  two  groups  has  reason  to 
eomplaln.  No  sound  general  of  an  army 
moves  his  forces  until  he  has  made  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  ground  over 
which  he  must  fight  and  the  strength  of 
the  forces  he  must  meet.  President  Elsen- 
hower was  a  good  general  and  has  used  the 
same  principles  in  Washington  that  he  used 
In  planning  the  attack  on  the  French  coast 
and,  before  that,  the  landing  in  north  Africa. 

And  yet  there  have  been  tremendous  hap- 
penings. Price  controls  have  been  eliminated 
without  any  evidence  that  anyone  has  been 
hurt.  It  is  apparent  a  serious  attack  is  be- 
ing made  on  reducing  th«  cost  of  govern- 
ment. No  one,  in  this  country,  knows 
whether  or  not  the  Russian  peace  offensive 
would  have  been  taken  had  Stalin  lived.  But 
the  fact  is  we  are  getting  some  of  our  men 
back  from  the  Conununlst  prison  camps. 
There  is  peace  in  the  air.  It  may  not  come 
to  pass  in  the  Immediate  futvu-e.  But  an- 
other start  has  been  taken  and  more  prog- 
ress accomplished  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Korean  war  started. 

The  snipers  are  crying  out  that  taxes  have 
not  been  cut  as  was  promlseO.   That  Is  truo. 
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but  Congress  has  not  even  had  a  chance  to 
consider  and  vote  on  taxes  or  other  Impor- 
tant legislation  due  to  the  filibuster  carried 
on  by  the  very  men  who  are  saying  nothing 
has  been  done.  It  also  is  doubtful  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  favor  a  tax  cut  prior 
to  the  cutting  of  the  budget.  The  budget 
presented  to  Congress  Just  before  Eisenhower 
took  office  would  make  any  tax  cut  Impossi- 
ble. It  would  mean  a  deficit  on  the  basis  of 
present  taxes.  The  p«K}ple  Just  do  not  be- 
lieve in  deflclU.  Thfy  want  expenses  cut 
before  taxes  are  cut.  But  they  definitely  ex- 
pect expenses  to  be  cut.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet  has  been  con- 
centrating on  ever  since  It  took  office. 

Results  of  those  studies  are  coming  out 
now  as  the  President  tells  of  chopping  de- 
fense spending,  wlth.>ut  endangering  our  dc- 
fcnsse  It  shows  up  as  each  department  Is 
calling  for  sizable  cuts  in  the  budget  pre- 
sented by  President  Truman.  When  all  that 
bss  happened  these  first  100  days  is  added 
up  it  1»  quite  a  con8t.-uctlve  program.  The 
people  have  reason  to  feel  confident  that 
their  affairs,  at  long  last,  have  come  Into  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  eflk:lent  public 
official. 


Pablic-Affairs  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLET  HUNTER 

or  CALDoaifXA 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  speculation  In  recent 
weeks  concerning  proposals  that  the 
United  States  Information  Service— 
USIS— the  Department  of  State's  infor- 
mation program,  may  be  divorced  from 
the  State  E>epartment  and  set  up  as  a 
separate  agency. 

I  think  it  is  beyond  the  point  of  argu- 
ment that  the  United  SUtes  must  have 
a  public-affairs  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  anything  could  be 
gained  by  setting  up  still  another  agency 
in  the  field  which  would  be  independent 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Instead 
of  effecting  economies  and  efficiency,  I 
feel  such  a  move  would  result  only  in 
further  duplication  and  conflict  If  the 
Department  of  State  has  not  done  a  good 
Job  with  USIS.  then,  a  logical  solution 
would  seem  to  be  to  revamp  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  is  something  which 
has  been  suggested  and  promised  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  which  somehow 
never  materializes. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  ofB- 
cials  high  in  the  State  Department,  and 
particularly,  the  older,  more  influential 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  have 
been  antagonistic  toward  USIS.  This 
antagonism.  I  am  convinced,  results 
from  a  conservative  smugness  and  is 
an  outgrowth  of  a  system  which  places 
a  premium  upon  traditionalism  rather 
than  Initiative. 

I  suggest  that  it  should  be  possible 
under  the  administration  of  the  State 
Department  to  operate  an  integrated 
program  with  USIS.  Such  a  central 
administration  would  leave  a  major  part 
of  the  time  of  the  USIS  specialists  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  ob- 
jectives and  would  allow  our  diplomatic 
service  to  formulate  an  opinion  rather 


than  merely  to  report  It.  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Our  diplomatic 
establishments  abroad  should  have  a 
unified,  rounded-out  organization  pre- 
pared to  sell  America's  foreign  policy  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  some  intelli- 
gent steps  toward  implementing  it.  I 
believe  that  these  two  fimctions  are  com- 
plementary parts  of  the  same  whole  and 
cannot  be  successfully  divorced  in  the 
field. 

Political  reporting  officers  should  work 
continually  with  public  affairs  officers 
who  are  constantly  in  touch  with  re- 
ligious and  political  groups,  teachers. 
labor  leaders,  leaders  in  other  activities, 
refugee  organizations  and  various  pro- 
fessional groups.  Our  message  is  car- 
ried to  them  through  our  libraries  and 
book  depositories,  our  discussion  panels, 
our  motion -picture  programs,  and  other 
personal  and  group  contacts.  Being  a 
part  of  these  intimate  contacts,  polit- 
ical officers  would  be  much  better  able 
to  gage  the  trend  of  political  opinion, 
and  through  the  means  presented  by 
close  association  between  the  USIS  offi- 
cials and  public -affairs  officers,  our  dip- 
lomatic establishments  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  influence  these  trends  in 
our  favor. 

For  many  years  we  have  seen  a  suc- 
cession of  one  new  agency  after  another 
projecting  new  and  inexperienced  people 
into  the  field,  each  interested  solely  in 
a  single  program  and  completely  indif- 
ferent to  others  who  are  striving  toward 
the  same  end.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
multiplicity  of  agencies  in  the  field  and 
the  resulting  cross  currents  and  con- 
fusion have  been  to  a  very  large  extent 
responsible  for  many  of  our  major  diplo- 
matic blunders. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  have 
not  risen  to  this  challenge  and  provided 
an  administrative  policy  of  coordination. 
In  some  cases,  individual  foreign  service 
officers  have  recognized  this  challenge 
and  have  proved  that  it  |s  possible  to 
have  a  coordinated  shop  working  loyally 
and  conscientiously  under  a  single  direc- 
tion, but  unfortunately,  these  cases  are 
far  too  few. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
have  not  been  realistic  in  meeting  this 
problem  and  I  think  the  answer  is  to 
revamp  the  Foreign  Service — give  it  a 
new  vitality,  new  leadership,  and  new 
methods. 

But  all  of  this  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
were  previous  reorganizations  unless  it 
is  done  with  the  imderlying  thought  that 
the  public -affairs  program  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  functions  of 
the  State  Department.  The  United 
States  must,  in  its  dealings  in  foreign 
countries,  speak  with  one  tongue.  For 
too  many  years  the  babble  of  many  of- 
ficial voices,  each  speaking  for  the  United 
States  and  each  telling  a  slightly  differ- 
ent story,  have  confused  and  antago- 
nized foreign  peoples  and  undone  much 
of  the  good  which  had  already  been 
accomplished. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  speak  with  one  official 
voice  and  that  all  specialized  agencies 
should  work  under  the  direction  and 
administration  Of  the  State  Department 
official  in  charge  of  the  area. 


ShowdowB  Copmf  oa  Farm  Prograa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVET 

or  XNSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shelbyville  News  of  April  28, 
1953: 

Showdowm  Comiho  on  Faxm  PaootAM 
It  is  becoming  obvious  that  in  the  next  12 
or  16  months.  Congress  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  major  battle  over  new  farm  legislation. 
This  year  congressional  leaders  decided  to 
postpone  until  1954  action  on  a  new  farm 
program. 

The  signs  are  already  pointing  to  a  hot 
fight  when  the  time  comes  to  enact  new  farm 
laws.  The  present  price-support  system  be- 
ing operated  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  is  costing  the  Government  heavily  and 
If  the  weather  continues  to  favor  1953  crops. 
It  Is  likely  to  cost  the  Government  even 
more  heavUy. 

In  this  respect  the  war  In  Korea  probably 
was  Instrumental  to  a  large  extent  in  post- 
poning a  showdown  on  the  prresent  price- 
support  system  by  reducing  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  surplus  crops.  Short- 
ly before  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  in  surplus  crops,  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  high-price  supports. 
In  some  cases,  had  reached  a  record  Of 
M.300,000,000. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Erra 
Taft  Benson,  favors  flexible  price  supports 
over  the  rigid  system  of  price  supports  now 
applying  to  the  six  basic  commodities — 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts. These  products  are  now  supported  at 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price.  In  his  comer, 
the  new  Secretary  has  strong  backing  from 
AUen  B.  Kline,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Hershel  Newsom,  of 
the  National  Grange;  and  other  influential 
flg\n^  on  and  off  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  opposing  camp  are  many  Democrats 
and  not  a  few  Republicans,  for  there  are 
many  members  of  the  OOP  who,  while  not 
favoring  other  Democratic  programs,  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Democratic  farm  program 
should  be  retained.  Secretary  Benson's  pred- 
ecessor, Charles  F.  Brannan,  is  tdso  in  this 
comer,  with  such  flgrires  as  James  Patton. 
president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
and  influential  Senators  and  Representatives 
on  the  Agriculture  Conunittees  of  the  Senate 
and  House. 

The  basic  conflict  between  the  two  groups 
Is  one  of  rigid  or  flexible  price  supports. 
The  latter  group  would  like  to  see  rigid  price 
supports  extended  to  other  crops  next  year, 
whUe  the  former  group.  Including  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Agriculture,  would  prefer 
to  see  flexible  price  supports  used  to  affect 
annual  plantings  and,  as  a  result,  the  size 
of  crops. 

Those  favoring  the  flexible  price -support 
theory  argue  that,  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  percentage  of  price  suppcu-t,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  prevent  buUd- 
up  of  huge  surpluses,  such  as  now  ooctu*  in 
butter  and  which  occurred  in  potatoes  some 
years  ago.  If  they  are  correct,  the  system 
would  prevent  the  Government  having  to 
buy  huge  quantities  of  crops  which  were 
planted  in  excess  of  all  domestic  and  foreign 
needs. 

The  opposition  to  the  flexible  price-sup- 
port plan  believes  that  such  a  plan  wiU  In- 
evitably result  in  farm  recession  and  there- 
fore favors  rigid  high-level  price  supporU. 
The  lines  are  thus  fairly  clearly  drawn,  and 
It  now  seems  almost  certain  that  sometime 
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between  now  and  June  1954,  ODogren  and 

the  new  administration  will  have  to  set  up 
a  new  fa.-m  program.  International  devel- 
opments in  the  meantime  coukl.  of  course, 
have  great  bearing  on  such  a  squabble  and 
even  whetlMr  there  is  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
new  farm  plan  or  not. 

One  thing  is  certain  right  now.  that  If 
and  when  the  time  comes,  the  battle  orer 
the  Nation's  farm  program  will  be  one  of 
the  very  hottest  In  years. 


SL  Lawrence  Seawmy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON. semi.  ROONET 


it 


IN  TBI  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  ROONET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxGORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  13, 1953 : 

Svur  MoDETixD  St.  Lawkxncx  Skawat  Does 
Not  End  Threat  to  This  Post 

Announcement  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  throw  the  full 
weight  of  Its  support  back  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  will  not  be 
pleasing  to  those  Interested  In  the  future 
of  this  port. 

One  thing  about  it,  however,  the  seaway 
plan  has  been  greatly  modified  so  that  its 
cost  will  be  brought  down  to  $100  mllUon 
from  upward  of  $600  million.  Por  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  would  be 
limited  to  the  International  Rapids  section 
of  the  river,  a  stretch  of  about  42  miles  from 
Ogdensburg  to  Massena. 

This  would  mean  that  oceangoing  vessels 
using  the  seaway  would  be  able  to  go  only 
to  Toledo  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
sections  in  the  other  Great  Lakes  that  would 
have  made  the  terminus  at  Duluth  involved 
the  greatest  share  of  the  original  expense 
estimates  because  of  the  costly  building  of 
connecting  channels  and  dredging  of  harbors. 

The  very  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  project 
am  now  butllned  would  be  only  a  fraction 
of  that  originally  contemplated  makes  a  big 
difference  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
for  it  had  seemed  folly  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram that  might  have  cost  far  more  than 
$600  million  at  a  time  of  crisis  with  the 
costly  Korean  war  still  going  on. 

Prime  Minister  Laurent,  of  Canada,  ex- 
pressed interest  In  the  development  and  par- 
ticularly stressed  that  all  that  was  needed  to 
get  the  .seaway  started  was  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  give  New  York  State 
permission  to  proceed  with  the  J<^nt  hydro- 
electric development  by  the  State  and  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Ontario. 

President  XIaenhower's  Cabinet  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  seaway  project 
following  advice  from  the  National  Security 
Ootmcil,  policymaking  agency  dealing  with 
national  high  strategy,  that  early  comple- 
tion ot  the  waterway  would  contribute  to 
national  defense. 

In  spite  of  this  powerful  support,  the  ob- 
jections of  New  York  City  and  other  eastern 
seaboard  ports  to  the  project  still  seem 
soundly  based. 

Por  one  thing  we  have  never  been  hn- 
preseed  by  the  importance  attached  to  mov- 
ing iron  ore  from  Labrador  down  the  river 
to  the  Great  Lakes  becaxise  the  experts  de- 
clare that  there  Is  an  ample  supply  of  iron 
ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  fields  to  meet  our 
expanding  needs  for  years  to  come. 


And,  anyway,  the  8t.  Lawrence  River  would 
not  be  navigable  for  this  or  any  other  pur- 
poee  tor  nearly  half  the  year  because  It  Is 
froaen  over  about  5  months. 

What  alarms  the  business  Interests  of  this 
community  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
merce that  now  comes  in  over  the  docks  of 
Brookl3m  and  other  parts  of  the  port  would 
be  sidetracked  to  the  shorter  and  cheaper 
St.  Lawrence  route.  This  might  not  be  so 
bad  with  the  terminus  at  Toledo  as  it  would 
be  if  the  seaway  were  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Duluth  but  the  Impact  would  be  serious 
enough  to  give  good  cause  for  worry. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  local  losses  might 
be  considerably  reduced  under  the  new  plan 
we  still  think  that  business  and  political 
leaders  here  should  continue  to  emphasize 
the  potential  damage  to  Brooklyn's  shipping 
and  waterfront  activity. 


■Hee  OB  UB-American  AcUfiCe* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  HOLT 

or  CAUroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Samta  Monica  Loock.  No.  806. 

BPO  Sues. 
Santa  Monica.  Calif..  May  6. 19S3. 
The  Honorable  Donald  L.  Jackson, 
United  States  Congressman. 

Capitol  Building,  WashiJigton.  D.  C. 

HoNCAABLE  Soi:  In  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  you  are  obtaining  in  your 
Americanization  program,  Santa  Monica 
Lodge,  No.  906.  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  at  the  meeting  of  April  2. 
1953: 

"Whereas  the  Order  of  Elks  is  dedicated 
to  Americanism;  and 

"Whereas  the  greatest  threat  that  exists 
today  to  Amei^canism  Is  international  com- 
munism: and 

"Whereas  the  House  Oonunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  done  and  Is  domg 
masterfiil  work  in  unmasking  those  who,  by 
secret  allegiance  with  international  commu- 
nism, are  attempting  to  imdermlne  and 
eventually  destroy  the  American  way  of  life: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolxjed,  That  Santa  Monica  Lodge.  No. 
906,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
express  Its  appreciation  to  the  committee, 
and  especially  to  the  Honorable  Donald  L. 
Jackson,  a  member  of  this  lodge,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Hasold  H.  Vklox,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  their  courageous  efforts  to 
preserve  true  freedom  and  liberty  for  us;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  suitably 
inscribed  and  copies  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Habolo  H.  Vklob,  the  Honorable  Donald  L. 
Jackson,  and  to  every  member  of  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities." 

Approved  and  adopted  this  Sd  day  at 
AprU  1953. 

John  F.  SpaoArr. 

Exalted  Ruler. 
Abxkdb  P.  Dx  Nisi, 

Secntary. 

Wishing  you   continued   sticcess   in   your 
efforts  and  assuring  you  that  all  good  citizens 
are  stanchly  supporting  you,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Santa  Monica  Looox,  Na  906, 
BPO  Euu. 


Farm  ProUen  Sohtwa  b  Ac  Market' 
Place 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVET 

or  anuANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVZS 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  HARVET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcobo,  I  irclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shelbyville  New$  of  April  30. 
1953: 

FaSM  PxOBLUC  SOLtmON  IN  THX  Maskst  Placs 

As  we  mentioned  the  other  day.  sometlma 
next  year — according  to  present  expecta- 
tions— there  will  be  a  hot  battle  on  Capitol 
Hill  over  a  new  Federal  farm  program.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  much  to  be  consid- 
ered by  all  Americans  in  the  matter,  since 
the  farm  program  as  now  constituted  pro- 
vides a  drain  upon  every  taxpayer's  purse. 
The  anticipated  fight  will  center  upon  price 
supports. 

There  is  perhaps  some  Justlfieatlon  for  an 
absolute  minimum  price  support  to  avoid 
unforeseen  and  sudden  catastrophes,  but  we 
agree  with  opinion  held  by  many  who  have 
studied  the  matter  carefully  and  objectively, 
that  basically  there  is  no  true  control  other 
than  the  market  place  which  wUl  meet  the 
country's  needs  for  farm  products  with  the 
greatest  possible  economic  use  of  our  re- 
sources to  provide  those  products. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  where  anti- 
quated farming  methods  are  used,  it  costs 
about  28  cents  a  pound,  not  including  land 
costs,  to  grow  and  market  1  pound  of  cot- 
ton. But  in  cases  where  the  producing  farm 
is  partly  mechanised  It  cost*  Just  33.1  cents 
a  poimd.  But  in  cases  where  the  farm  Is 
completely  mechanized  the  production  cost 
Is  only  is. 5  cents  per  pound. 

The  figures  above  are  provided  by  Dr. 
Orady  B.  Crowe,  agricultural  economist  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  clearly  show  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Government  when  it  attempts  to  guaran* 
tee  what  it  likes  to  call  fair  farm  prices. 

The  big  question  then  is.  What  price  Is 
fair  to  the  farmer?  What's  to  be  done?  Far 
Instance.  Is  the  Government  to  set  the  sup- 
port level  high  enough  to  make  certain  a 
profit  for  the  inefficient  cotton  farmer  whose 
operating  cost  la  28  cents  per  pound,  thus 
keeping  theae  most  expensive  producers  in 
production  and.  at  the  same  time,  assuring 
huge  profits  for  the  progressive  fanner  who 
can  grow  a  poimd  of  cotton  for  13.5  cents? 
And  all  this  st  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers? 

There  are  some  additional  questions  that 
arise.  For  example,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  to  weed  out  the  marginal  pro» 
duoers?  And.  If  so,  where  U  the  line  to  be 
drawn — where  is  the  margin?  And  many  are 
asking:  What  price  level  Is  required  by  the 
economy,  and  what  by  the  moment's  political 
IHessures? 

It  also  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tion's present  farm  price-support  program  la 
based  on  a  price  relationship  that  Is  soms 
40  years  old.  l^e  idea  of  parity  is  that  the 
crops  grown  by  the  farmer  should  be  worth. 
In  terms  of  other  commodities,  what  they 
were  worth  In  the  period  between  1910  and 
1914.  and  without  regard  for  vast  changes  In 
methods  of  production  or  changing  price  re- 
lationships over  a  span  of  two  generations. 
It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  this  idea  Is 
exactly  and  Inevitably  what  we  have  right 
now.  And  what  we  have  right  now  is  a  very 
expensive  farm  program  which  distributes 
large  subsidies  to  a  number  of  truly  efficient 
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farmers  and  which,  at  the  same  time  and  for 
all  of  Its  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
still  doef  not  guarantee  very  much  profit  for 
the  least  efficient  farmers.  That  doesn't  make 
much  sense  to  us. 

Let's  consider  another  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  difference  In  costs  and  profits 
among  farmers  is  not  limited  to  mechani- 
sation as  we  outlined  above  in  quoting  Dr. 
Crowe's  flgiires.  On  the  contrary,  this  dis- 
parity is  dovetailed  Into  the  entire  science 
of  farming  and  the  use  of  land.  The  follow- 
ing example  has  been  pointed  out  before. 
In  the  State  of  Mississippi  cotton  yields  av- 
eraged 880  pounds  per  acre.  But  In  Arizona 
they  averaged  727  pounds  per  acre.  The  big 
difference  In  production  or  yield  can  mean 
a  difference  in  harvesting  costs  ranging  from 
a  high  of  •24.50  per  bale  to  a  low  of  arotmd 
•a  .20  per  bale. 

What  also  makes  this  study  interesting  Is 
that  what  Is  true  of  cotton  also  Is  trtie  of 
other  farm  products. 

It  seems  to  us  that  good  commonsense 
makes  It  clsar  that  the  farm  price-support 
level  U  too  high.  Most  Government  officials, 
as  well  as  many  fanners  themselves  recog- 
nise thU.  And  when  they  attempt  to  find 
soms  other  standard  for  what  they  call 
fairness,  or  some  other  historical  period  fbr 
what  they  call  parity,  they  appear  to  be 
Just  as  befuddled  as  they  are  In  relation  to 
the  present  farm  program. 

Just  what  is  going  tJ  be  concluded  in  the 
way  9f  a  new  farm  program  when  the  Issue 
comes  up  for  batUe  next  year,  we  don't  know. 
But  It  appears  altogether  possible  that  a 
soIuUoa  to  what  has  been  called  the  farm 
problem  Is  not  being  sought  in  the  right 
place.  Despite  the  limited  and  surfsce  at- 
tractiveness ot  the  merry-go-round  pro- 
gram we've  been  on  for  some  years,  its  look- 
ing more  and  more  as  If  the  farm  problem 
solution  remains  in  th«  market  place. 


up  with  the  statement,  "I  do  not  want  to 
find  myself  contradicting  myself." 

Surely  it  must  be  understood  by  these  for- 
mer corporation  executives  that  this  Isn't 
the  way  that  big  decisions  are  reached  In 
the  financial  planning  of  corporations.  The 
argument  during  the  campaign  was  that  the 
Government's  business  should  be  operated 
by  businessmen   In  a  businesslike  manner. 

The  contradictions  between  Wilson's  and 
Humphrey's  views  Indicate  that  the  Cabinet 
is  far  from  unanimity  about  how  to  go  about 
the  Job  of  setting  up  a  businesslike  govern- 
ment. 

They  have  all  been  on  the  Job  long  enough 
to  find  out  what  must  be  done  to  balance 
the  budget  and  stUl  finance  adequate  seciu- 
Ity.  If  they  havent  found  out  yet.  it's  time 
for  the  chairman  of  the  board — in  this  case 
President  Eisenhower— to  rap  for  attention 
and  give  a  firm  order  to  get  down  to  brass 

tacks. 

The  public  wanta  to  know  what  the  pros- 
pects are  for  balancing  the  budget  and  what 
they  can  expect  in  the  way  of  tax  reductions. 
If  any.  Thus  far  all  that  has  been  heard  U 
waUlng  and  lamentation  about  proposed  tax 
cuts;  gloomy  forecasU  that  If  taxes  are  cut 
the  country  wUl  go  to  the  fiscal  dogs  in  a 

What  disturbs  congressional  leaders  most 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  all  kindsof 
estlmstes  from  the  Cabinet  members.  Even 
Secretary  Humphrey,  who  Ukes  Usue  with 
Defense  Secretary  WUson's  gloomy  state- 
ments, has  given  two  different  forecasts. 

President  Elsenhower  would  do  well  to  stop 
waggling  his  club  and  take  a  swing  at  the 
balL 


Get  DowB  To  Bwskeu 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIIAS  P.  OT^EILL.  JR. 

or  Mtsn^'-T"'"'  '* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV»8 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  OTIEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  BosU.n  Post  of  Thursday. 
May  14.  entlUed  "Get  Down  To  Busi- 
ness"; 

Orr  Down  To  Bwsihbss 
Something  considerably  short  of  a  Inisl- 
IMssllke  approach  to  national  fiscal  policies 
has  been  shown  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
thus  far  In  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower. 

Senator  Tarr.  who  has  a  sharp  and  analyt- 
ical mind,  complains  that  he  can't  even  get 
a  hint  of  plans  in  the  talnds  of  the  "bxislness" 
Cabinet.  The  average  citizen  is  even  more 
confused. 

It  Is  a  mighty  poor  way  to  rebuild  public 
confidence  In  the  Governments  fiscal  poU- 
cles  to  have  former  blR-buslness  man  Charles 
E.  Wilson.  Secretary  of  Defense,  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  former  blg-buslness  man  George 
M.  Humphrey.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  question  of  when  and  how  the  budget 
will  be  balanced. 

Senator  Taft  has  displayed  some  impa- 
tience with  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  say  wluit  they  want  and  how  they  plan 
to  achieve  it.    His  impatience  was  summed 


Tattk  Cr«ck  Dan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  S.  MILLER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 


Mr  MILLER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  for  the  past 
4  months,  most  of  the  time  on  the  right 
side  I  know  some  of  you  will  think  I 
have  been  on  the  wrong  side.  The  truth 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  time  I  would  feel 
pretty  comfortable  sitting  in  a  chair  in 
the  middle  aisle.  *.    *  t 

I  think  nearly  all  of  you  know  that  I 
am  a  crank  on  the  subject  of  soil  con- 
servation. It  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference  what  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion is— if  I  am  a  part  of  it— saving 
of  the  soil  creeps  in.  However  that  is, 
that  is  where  all  of  us  get  our  living. 

Next  in  importance  to  soil  conserva- 
tion is  its  twin  brother— that  of  flood 
prevention.  They  are  brothers  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  the  same  parents. 
That  Is,  they  both  arise  from  the  action 
of  the  rainfall  upon  the  earth. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
two  letters  which  I  desire  to  introduce 
and  make  a  part  of  these  remarks  at  this 
point: 

I  From  the  Clay  Center  Dispatchl 

Kambas  bxToas  PaaiacT  a»  End  to  Tomx 
CSEXK  Dam 


every  Kansas  dally  newspaper  editor  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  members  of  the  As- 
soclate<f  Press  in  WlchlU  the  first  ot  the 
week. 

The  editors,  and  among  them  are  some 
of  the  sharpest  observers  In  the  State. 
seemed  to  think  It  would  be  political  death 
for  any  member  of  the  Kansas  delegation  In 
congress  to  come  out  and  vote  for  further 
appropriations  for  the  dam.  The  exceptions 
to  this  are  Congressman  ScarvKra,  of  the  2d 
District,  and  Geoxgs,  of  the  3d.  They  rep- 
resent districts  where  sentiment  Is  not  so 
universal  against  the  dam. 

Editors  over  the  State  feel  that  the  big 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State  are 
against  the  dam.  And,  with  the  defeat  of 
Albert  Cole  fresh  in  their  mind,  the  editors 
seem  to  beUeve  the  other  Kansas  Congress- 
men and  the  two  Senators  will  come  out 
against  appropriations  when  the  chips  are 
down.  Probably  all  of  the  delegation  wanU 
to  return  to  Congress  but  their  political  fu- 
ture might  become  as  dead  as  Is  that  of 
Cole's  If  they  went  with  the  Kansas  City 
crowd  and  favored  the  dam. 

A  terrific  amo\mt  of  pressure  for  the  dam 
has  been  built  up  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
by  the  KfinT"  City  people.  That  pressure  Is 
giving  the  Kansas  delegatl'^n  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  perhaps  some  sleepless  nights.  But,  the 
delegation  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  Kansas  City  does  not  send  them  to 
Washington.  It  Is  the  Kansas  voters  who 
do  that  and  they  are  not  to  be  Ignored. 

The  Kansas  dally  newspaper  editors  are  not 
necessarily  for  or  against  the  dam.  Most  of 
them  are  pretty  levelheaded  and  want  to 
see  the  right  thing  done,  whate^^er  that 
might  be.  The  reports  of  the  Mlssovirl  Basin 
study  committee  and  the  Kansas  engineers 
group,  which  raised  serious  questions  as  to 
the  value  of  the  big  dams,  has  raised  qiies- 
tlons  In  their  minds  Just  as  It  h(»s  many 
voters.  Now.  they  want  more  Independent 
Information  befiM^  they  start  advocating 
this  or  that  for  flood  control. 

The  editors  were  not  ready  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  future  mit^t  bold 
for  the  rivers  of  Kansas.  But,  for  now.  they 
think  Tuttle  Creek  Is  stopped.  Especially  is 
thst  true  If  the  present  Kansas  delegation  In 
Washington  wants  to  stay  there. 


(By  Harry  Valeutlne) 

The  terrific  fight  being  waged  In  Waslilng- 

ton  this  week  by  proponents  of  the  Tuttle 

Creek  Dam   probably   wUl   be  to  no  avail. 

ThtX  was  tbe  opinion  expressed  by  nearly 


Thi  Johns  Hopkins  UNiyxasTrr. 

May  10.  1953. 
Hon.  HowAKo  S.  Mnxza, 

Wa.ihington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Snt:  In  accordance  with  your  tele- 
phone request  of  May  9,  I  am  recording  be- 
low the  conclusions  of  the  board  of  con- 
sultants on  the  Kansas  River  Basin  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  and  other 
reservoirs  on  the  river.  This  board,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Veatch.  Howson,  and  Wohnan, 
was  appointed  in  1952  by  Governor  Arn,  of 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  board  recommended  that  the  Tuttle 
Creek  Dam  and  other  similar  structures  In 
the  Kansas  River  Basin  be  deferred  for  con- 
struction, for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  would  not  accomplish  the  flood- 
control  purposes  currently  assumed. 

2.  They  would  flood  valuable  agricultural 
lands  equal  to  almost  half  of  the  lands  to 
be  protected. 

3.  Their  cost  Is  excessive  and  very  mu(ih 
higher  than  alternative  procedures  which 
would  offer  eq\ial  or  greater  protection  with 
more  assurance  of  early  completion  and  more 
accurate  guaranty  of  fulfilling  the  detigu 
purpose. 

4.  No  integrated  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  basin  is  yet  at  hand. 

5.  No  further  reservoir  Impoundments 
should  be  buUt  until  serious  debatable  Issues 
hsve  been  thoroughly  resolved  by  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  review. 

Our  board  is  not  alone  In  these  findings. 
The  Missouri  Basin  Surrey  Commissto*.  after 
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•  completely  Independent  review,  states  In  Its 
report  of  January  12,  1953,  as  follows: 

"In  the  face  of  the  slim  justification  orig- 
inally formed  In  1947,  the  rising  construction 
costs  since  that  time,  and  the  above  indica- 
tion that  half  the  originally  claimed  benefits 
BCiay  have  since  declined  Instead  of  in- 
creased, the  present  Justification  of  Tuttle 
Creek  and  other  similarly  situated  reservoirs 
must  be  seriously  questioned.  New  general 
plans  for  flood  protection  for  the  Kansas 
Cltys  need  to  be  worked  out  and  the  flood- 
control  benefits  of  the  reservoirs  should  be 
realistically  appraised  before  continuing  with 
construction  of  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir." 
Very  truly  yours, 

Abkl  Wolmam. 


Iloaar  for  Great  MinaetoU  SUtetmui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINKKSOTA 

IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
SpMUcer,  Minnesota  is  proud  of  the  many 
statesmen  she  has  sent  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Mlnnesotans  have  played  a  vital  part 
In  the  building  and  progress  of  America. 
In  industry,  finance,  agriculture,  the 
arts,  literature,  you  will  find  many  ilhis- 
trious  names  who  had  their  origin  In 
the  land  of  10,000  lakes. 

Next  July  an  international  observance 
to  be  held  in  Norway  will  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  these  greats,  the  first 
Norwegian-bom  American  to  be  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Knute 
Nelson. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis- 
patch, which  tells  of  the  proposed  cele- 
bration and  recalls  the  proud  record  of 
Senator  Knute  Nelson: 

EidcaAifT   KiTDTX   Nelson   To   Bb  Honouo 
nr  NoKWAT 

The  memory  of  one  of  Minnesota's  famous 
old-time  political  leaders.  Knute  Nelson,  will 
be  honored  at  an  international  observance 
In  western  Norway  this  summer.  The  oc- 
casion will  be  the  110th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Nelson,  who  was  the  first  Norwe- 
gian-born American  to  be  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Coming  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  6, 
he  overcame  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and 
rose  to  be  a  powerful  figure  in  politics.  He 
served  Minnesota  as  a  Representative  In 
Congress,  was  twice  elected  Governor,  and 
then  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  in 
1895.  He  served  continuously  In  the  Sen- 
ate until  his  death  in  1923,  a  span  of  28 
years.  At  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Influential  in  national  Republican  politics. 
No  other  person  has  ever  represented  Minne- 
sota In  the  Senate  as  long  as  he. 

The  Nordmanns-Perbundet  or  Norsemen's 
X/eague,  with  headquarters  in  Oslo,  is  spon- 
soring arrangements  for  the  Nelson  memo- 
rial celebration.  It  will  be  held  July  4  and  5. 
Programs  will  be  held  at  Voss  and  also  at 
nearby  Bvanger,  Nelson's  boyhood  home. 

Besides  having  been  the  first  Norwegian 
emigrant  to  become  a  Senator,  Nelson  was 
also  the  first  to  be  an  American  governor. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1849  with  his 
widowed  mother,  first  settling  In  Wisconsin. 
Emigration  from  his  native  land  to  America 


was  beginning  to  grow  at  that  time,  although 
the  peak  did  not  come  until  after  oxir  Civil 
War.  Prom  1865  to  1915  some  760.000  Nor- 
wegians entered  the  United  States. 

When  the  memorial  ceremonies  for  Knute 
Nelson  are  held  next  July,  those  other  pio- 
neers who  came  from  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries to  labor  and  succeed  in  the  I}ew  World 
will  also  be  honored.  They  and  their  fellow 
immigrants  from  other  nations  aided  greatly 
in  the  buUdlng  of  America. 


Tofkey's  Relations  With  the  West 
Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  ccoaoiA 
m  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Turkey  Has  Strength  and  WiU  To 
Become  Real  World  Power."  another  in 
the  series  written  by  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes 
under  the  general  heading  "Is  NATO 
Worth  It?"  This  article  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  May  8,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  NATO  Worth  It? — Totiket  Has  Stkekcth 

AND  Will  To  Bkcome  Real  Woklo  Powck — 

WxSTXUf    Allies    Have   Hrr    the    Jacktot 

These:  Pime  Aeait,  Natxtbal  Riches.  Bbicbt 

PVruaE 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Ankaba. — It  is  never  easy  to  come  Into  a 
country,  stay  around  for  a  few  days  and  leave 
with  any  kind  of  coherent  personal  impres- 
sion.    In  Turkey,  it  is  impossible. 

There  is  too  much  mixture  of  the  old  and 
the  new;  too  much  of  the  Arabian  Nights  on 
jet-propelled  flying  carpets;  too  much  of  All 
Baba  in  a  zoot  suit.  It  hits  you  first  in  Istan- 
bul— ancient  streets  and  buildings,  fantastic 
treasures  and  fabulous  memories.  It  fol- 
lows you  out  across  the  barren  plains  and 
mountain  passes  of  Anatolia  to  this  bustling 
town  set  down  more  or  less  whimsically  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere. 

The  contrasts  are  too  great  between  the 
Roman  ruins,  the  crumbling  mud  huts,  and 
the  new,  boxlike  office  buildings.  It  is  too 
hard  to  flnd  the  common  denominator  be- 
tween the  soldier  driving  his  American  truck 
and  the  peasant  woman  in  her  veil. 

Unless  you  happen  to  have  the  time  to 
figure  things  out  for  yourself — a  couple  of 
years — you  have  to  take  answers  on  faith. 
In  Turkey,  faith  grows  stronger  the  more 
old  hands  you  talk  to. 

This  Is  the  one  clear,  on-falth  Impression 
that  emerges  from  all  the  conflicts  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  Turkish  scene :  Here,  NATO 
has  struck  the  Jackpot.  Much  to  its  surprise, 
it  has  found  here  a  country  with  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  become  a  real  woi;}d  power. 
It  has  also  found  a  coimtry  which  yields  to 
on  one  in  its  determination  to  see  the  strug- 
gle through  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
whether  the  war  be  hot  or  cold. 

Finally,  and  most  important.  NATO  has 
found  in  Turkey  a  place  where  the  idea  of 
democratic  government  has  taken  a  real  and 
powerful  hold  on  the  imagination  of  a  people 
long  accustomed  to  authoritarian  rule. 

What  this  means,  in  view  of  Turkey's  stra- 
tegic position  and  her  Influence  with  other 
Moslem  countries  of  the  world,  has  most 
western  observers  here  hugging  themselves 
with  Joy. 


The  revolution  that  started  30  years  ago 
under  Turkey's  gimlet-eyed  dictator.  Ata- 
turk  wrenched  the  country  away  from  her 
tradition  of  conservatism  and  suspicion 
of  outside  Influences.  The  result  is  that  to- 
day Turkey  Is  like  a  huge  sponge.  thirstUy 
soaking  up  as  many  new  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing  things  as  can  be  poured  in.  Ata- 
turk  gave  his  country  the  will,  but  not  the 
laeans.  to  become  part  of  the  modern  com- 
munity of  Western  nations.  In  the  last  4 
years.  Turkish  initiative  combined  with 
American  mUitary  and  economic  aid  has  pro. 
duced  more  dramatic  progress  than  was 
made  in  the  previous  century. 

Beyond  any  dispute,  the  450.000-man 
Turkish  Army  stands  today  as  the  most 
powerful  force  directly  bordering  on  Soviet 
Russia.  Thanks  to  American  equipment.  It 
is  now  a  modern  flghtini;  force.  It  Is  rapidly 
developing  in  the  mobility  and  flre-power 
that  modern  warfare  demands.  The  quality 
of  Its  leadership  has  Improved  remarkably 
in  the  last  5  years. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  morale  and  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  Individual  soldier  Is 
the  greatest  strength  of  any  army.  On  this 
count  the  Turks  get  the  highest  marks  of 
NATO.  In  the  process  of  modernization,  the 
Turkish  soldier  has  lost  none  of  his  glamor. 
He  Is  as  big  and  as  brawny  and  capable- 
looking  in  the  flesh  as  he  Ls  in  the  statistic 

ALMOer  TOO    COCKT 

If  military  observers  here  have  any  wor- 
Ties  about  the  Turkish  attitude.  It  Is  that 
they  are  Inclined  to  be  almost  too  cocky  and 
self -confident  of  their  ability  to  take  care  at 
anything  the  Riissians  may  throw  their  way. 
It  may  be  naive,  but  It  Is  also  understand- 
able. In  the  course  of  time,  the  Turks  have 
fought  the  Russians  a  dozen  times.  They 
usually  have  won.  - 

The  much-publicized  fact  that  the  Turkish 
soldier  makes  only  about  7S  cents  a  month, 
creates  no  recruiting  problem.  Money,  espe- 
cially in  Turkey.  Isn't  everything.  What  la 
impOTtant  Is  that  the  Turkish  soldier  Uvea 
better,  eats  better,  and  dresses  better  than 
95  percent  of  bis  compatriots.  Pew  young 
Turks  would  duck  the  opportunity  to  wear 
a  uniform. 

Good  as  it  Is.  there  are  limitations  to  the 
worth  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Por  one  thing. 
It  Is  being  built  up  along  purely  defensive 
lines,  designed  for  the  Job  of  protecting  its 
own  country  and  flghting  on  its  own  ground. 
If  It  should  be  called  on  under  NATO's  mas. 
ter  plan  to  fight  elsewhere,  its  present  equip- 
ment standards  would  have  to  be  radically 
revised. 

The  Turkish  Army  Is.  furthermore,  strictly 
limited  in  the  amount  of  mechanization  It 
can  absorb.  They  say— and.  for  all  this  re- 
porter knows.  It  may  be  true — that  the  Tur- 
kish soldier  is  never  hungry  and  never  tired. 
He  is.  on  the  other  hand,  quite  frequently  Il- 
literate. American  advisers  have  found  It 
necessary  to  spend  a  major  part  of  their 
effort  trying  to  teach  him  to  read  that  liter- 
ary masterpiece,  the  army  tech  order.  We 
have  discovered  in  the  course  of  time  that 
a  truck  or  a  tank  is  of  no  tise  to  the  Turkish 
Army  unless  there  is  a  mechanic  to  keep  it 
running.  And  in  this  country,  mechanics 
don't  exactly  grow  on  trees. 

PBICBLE88   ASSET 

In  spite  of  these  limitations.  It  takes  no 
elaborate  argument  to  persuade  any  military 
man  that  Turkey's  25  divisions  would  be  a 
priceless  asset  in  case  of  war.  In  her  con- 
trol of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Turkey  is  in  an  ideal  spot  to  block  Russian 
expansion  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. By  her  extension  into  Asia,  she 
directly  menaces  any  thrust  through  the 
Middle  East  toward  Africa. 

As  a  base  for  offensive  operations,  Turkey 
Is  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  same 
oU  supplies  and  idustrlal  areas  which  Hitler 
tried  in  vain  to  capture.  The  presence  of  a 
strong  mallltary  force  on  Russia's  most  ex- 
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posed  flank  must  serve  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  any  aggreeslve  mlUtary  adventures  in 
Western  Europe. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  which  the 
NATO  countries,  particularly  the  United 
States,  must  face  up  to.  Comforting  as  It 
nuty  be  to  have  real  military  strength  in 
Turkey,  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  price.  As  armies  grow  bigger  and  better, 
they  also  grow  more  expensive.  And  Turkey 
is  one  place  where  there  has  been  little  at- 
tempt made  to  balance  the  military  effort 
against  the  country's  capacity  to  support  It. 

There  has  been,  to  be  sure,  an  effort  to 
build  up  the  country's  economy  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  results  of  the  American  aid 
program  in  Turkey,  although  leas  publicized 
than  the  mlUtary  effort,  have  been  no  less 
spectacular.  Our  economic  p\imp-prlmlng 
has  been  on  a  relaUvely  modest  scale — less 
than  $226  millions.  But  it  has  produced  a 
reaction  which  no  one  would  have  dared  pre- 
dict 4  years  ago. 

STABTIlf C  rmOM  SCSATCH 

In  this  country  you  don't  face  the  usual 
European  problem  of  putting  a  workable 
economy  beck  on  lU  feet.  It  U  rather  the 
problem  of  encouraging  basic  development 
In  a  virtually  unUpped  area.  It  has  meant 
starting  from  scratch.  But  it  has  also  meant 
fewer  ingrained  hablU  and  prejudices  to  be 
overcome.  ^   ^ 

The  economists  started  with  the  fact  that 
Turkey  survives  on  an  agrarian  economy. 
Eighty  percent  of  her  22  mlUion  people  live 
In  mud-brick  bouses  and  isoUted  vUlages. 
If  production  was  to  be  Increased  above  what 
the  people  could  consume  themselves,  the 
first  step  was  to  build  up  communications 
and  ports  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  The  con- 
struction of  some  15.000  miles  of  all-weather 
roads,  and  the  improvement  of  existing  rail 
lines,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  moderiil- 
ssUon  of  the  primitive  agricultural  system. 
The  effect  has  been  starUlng.  The  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  a  major  export  crop  in 
Turkey,  has  nearly  tripled  since  1948.  Cereal 
production  has  Jumped  from  a  pre-Marshali- 
plan  record  of  8.9  million  tons  to  12.2  million 
tons  last  year.  Por  the  first  time,  Turkey 
produced  an  exjwrtable  surplus  of  cereals. 

As  millions  at  Idle  acres  come  under  cul- 
tivation, and  as  new  methods  and  equipment 
begin  to  take  effect.  economUU  see  the  pos- 
sibility that  Turkey  may  some  day  provide 
the  breadbasket  for  Western  Europe. 
BsioRT  nrousTKiAX.  otrrLOOK 
Progress  toward  exploiting  the  country's 
IndusUlal  resources  U  no  less  encouraging 
for  the  long  run.    Turkey  Is  the  only  coun- 
try In  Europe  ouUlde  of  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Saar    where    the    essential    ingredients    for 
steelmaklng — Iron  ore  and  coking  coal — exist 
In  important  quantities.     Although  no  com- 
plete geological  survey  <rf  the  country  has 
yet  been  made.  Turkey  U  also  known  to  pos- 
sess a  wealth  of  strategic  minerals,  such  as 
copper  and  chromium.     The  development  of 
these    resources,    however,    will    take    many 
years  and  far  more  Investment  capital  than 
Turkey  can  raise  herself. 

roT  the  present  the  ability  of  Turkey  to 
pay  her  own  way  depends  almost  entirely  on 
her  agricultural  exports.  And.  In  spite  of 
the  almost  explosive  development  that  has 
taken  place,  these  exports  will  not  provide 
anything  approaching  an  adequate  Income 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  Conservative 
estimates  indicate  that  at  least  a  generation 
must  pass  before  Turkey  can  hope  to  sup- 
port the  military  effort  that  she  la  making 
today. 

The  effort  has  been  supported  so  far  by 
the  wlUlngness  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
underwrite  a  major  part  of  the  cost,  and  by 
the  willingness  of  the  Turks  to  resUt  any 
temptation  to  Improve  the  country's  piti- 
fully low  standard  of  living. 

If  one  could  sum  up  the  attitude  <rf  those 
who  have  taken  a  hand  In  the  development  o< 
Turkey  since  the  war.  It  would  be  this:  What 


has  been  done  here— And  what  remains  to 
be  done — ^Is  well  worth  the  cost.  There  are 
few  countries  In  Europe,  and  certainly  none 
In  the  Middle  East,  that  offer  such  exciting 
posslblUties  of  promoting  and  strengthening 
the  free  world  against  the  forces  which  seek 
to  deetroy  It^ 


Tke  Trace  Matt  Not  Stop  fkt  Uaited 
States  Baildap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or  MicHiOAir 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtTTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  time  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Ansel 
Talbert  which.  It  seems  to  me,  does  two 
things  simply  and  effectively.  First,  it 
points  out  the  real  danger,  a  danger 
currently  obscured  for  many  by  the  ap- 
parent prospect  of  peace  in  Korea,  that 
Soviet  promises  of  genuine  i>eace  may 
not  be  kept.  Second,  it  summarizes  with 
a  brevity  and  a  simplicity  the  lajrman 
can  understand  the  program  of  our  de- 
fense buildup — and  the  nature  of  the 
defense  problem  that  inspired  the 
program. 

Mr.  Talbert  is  a  frequent  and  able 
contributor   to   the   New   York   Herald 
Tribune.    He  has  made  on-the-spot  ob- 
servations of  military  activity  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  he  has  covered 
the  first  of  the   1953  series  of  atomic 
tests  in  Nevada.     He  understands  the 
problem  facing  America  today  of  main- 
taining a  posture  of  defense  in  spite  of 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Kremlin.    Un- 
coimected  with  suiy  department  of  gov- 
ernment, he  reports  impartially  to  his 
paper  and  its  readers  his  own  thinking 
on  our  paramount  problem.    I  can  say 
sincerely  that  his  views  strike  me  as 
sound,  his  expression  of  them  convincing. 
Mr.  Talbert  makes  his  first  point,  that 
the  danger  of  attack  will  continue  to 
exist  whatever  happens  in  Korea,  by 
a  brief  quotation  from  Lenin: 

The  soundest  strategy  In  war  is  to  post- 
pone operations  until  moral  disintegration 
of  the  enemy  renders  delivery  of  the  mortal 
blow  both  possible  and  easy. 


A  relaxation  of  effort  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  brought  on  by  current  So- 
viet gestures  of  peace  might  well  pre- 
pare us,  not  to  deliver  but  to  receive 
such  a  mortal  blow.    In   1945,  in  our 
war    against    Germany    and    our    war 
against  Japan,  we  ourselves  took  advan- 
tage of  the  moral  disintegration  of  our 
enemies  to  deliver  a  mortal  blow,  which 
in  the  case  of  Japan  included  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb.     We  face  a  long 
and  grim  conflict,  and  the  possibility 
of  defeat,  if  the  Soviet  leaders  prepare 
us  sufflciently  for  them  to  risk  Lenin's 
mortal    blow,    and    commit    aggression 
against  us.    The  only  alternative  is  to 
maintain  our  posture  of  defense,  and 
let  no  truce  stop  the  build-up  of  our 
defense  forces. 

Mr.  Talbert's  second  point  Is  made 
with  more  detail,  but  just  as  simply. 
The  one  strategic  iHan  that  will  enable 


\i»  to  keep  up  our  posture  of  defense 
must  center  on  a  combination  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  air  power.  The  Navy 
is  buildiiig  up  a  sizable  atomic  punch 
of  its  own  for  delivery  by  fast  carriers. 
The  Army's  atomic  arsenal  is  still  in 
a  planning  and  experimental  stage, 
though  the  Army  is  increasing  its  ca- 
pability for  heading  important  air  bases 
on  other  continents.  But  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  witii  its  long-range 
atomic-bomb  carrying  bombers,  rapidly 
being  changed  over  to  jet  propulsion, 
capable  of  being  refueled  in  fiight,  and 
operating  from  bases  spread  around  the 
world,  is  our  chief  weapon  for  defense. 
It  must  stop  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  imtil  the  Soviet  war  machine 
has  been  drained  by  bombing.  Then  it 
must  make  retaliatory  attack  on  the 
chief  targets  within  Soviet  Russia. 

Today  Russia  possesses  the  world's 
greatest  ?And  army,  one  far  too  large 
for  us  ever  to  attempt  to  fight  to  a  stand- 
still primarily  with  ground  weapons. 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  has 
told  us  that  in  the  event  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression the  United  States  would  have 
to  "fling  the  full  force  of  ite  strategic 
air  offensive  against  the  enemy  heart- 
land." But  in  doing  that  we  would  have 
to  meet  and  defeat  the  Red  air  force, 
and  the  Red  air  force  is  itself  a  formi- 
dable opponent. 

Gen,  Hoyt  Vandenberg  himself  has  In- 
formed Congress  that  today  Russia  has 
more  long-range  bombers  in  the  Par 
East  than  we  have,  and  that  these  So- 
viet superfortresses  can  deliver  the 
atomic  bomb  to  any  target  in  the  United 
States,  on  a  one-way  mission.  Japan  is 
now  within  bombing  range  of  lightning- 
fast  Soviet  jet  bombers  that  have  been 
showing  up  on  the  coast  of  China,  along 
the  Yalu  and  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 
.General  Otto  Weyland,  commanding 
general  of  our  Far  East  Air  Forces,  has 
recently  reported  a  complement  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  jet  bombers,  based  In 
Manchuria,  but  not  yet  committed  to 
action  in  Korea. 

To  meet  this  threat  from  the  Russian 
air  foroe  we  must  continue  the  buildup 
of  our  own  Air  Force.  That  air  force, 
and  its  strategic  air  conunand  already 
constitute  a  powerful  striking  force. 
The  goal  sought  for  by  the  Air  Force 
calls  for  143  wings  and  more  than  20.000 
planes  by  1955  or  early  1956. 

A  real  danger  today  is  that,  deceived 
by  Russian  feints  and  gestures,  we  may 
alter  the  Air  Force  goal.  Mr.  Talbert, 
In  his  excellent  article,  says  that  United 
States  strategists  plan  to  continue 
strengthening  this  Nation's  defenses  and 
its  capabilities  for  retaliatory  action 
against  aggression,  despite  any  truce  de- 
velopments in  Korea.  But  Mr.  Talbert 
does  not  have  and  cannot  have  assur- 
ance of  the  success  of  such  plans.  The 
danger  exists  that  other  factions  may 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  strategists. 
As  Members  of  Congress,  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  integrity  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  element, 
no  faction,  no  special  interest  group  stops 
the  buildup  of  United  States  air  power, 
which  is  so  crucial  to  counter  the  Soviet 
Army. 

B4r.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues,  I  Insert  In  the 
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CoNGBEssioNAL  RECORD  the  foUowing  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Ansel  R  Talbert  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  12. 
1953: 

TKvcx  Won't  Stop  United  Statxs  Bmumr 
United  States  strategists  plan  to  continue 
strengthening  this  Nation's  defenses  and  its 
capabilities  for  retaliatory  action  against  ag- 
gression, despite  any  truce  developments  In 
K<x«a.  It  is  being  recalled  by  many  tbat 
Lenin  wrote  shortly  Jsef ore  his  death: 

'The  soundest  strategy  in  war  is  to  poet- 
pone  operations  until  moral  disintegration 
of  the  enemy  renders  delivery  of  the  mortal 
blow  both  possible  and  easy." 

Most  chiefs  of  the  United  States  armed 
services  and  psychological  warfare  experts 
believe  It  now  is  vital  above  everything  else 
to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  eflFort  among 
the  American  people  brought  on  by  Soviet 
peace  promises  which  may  not  be  kept. 

Many  top  strategists  bellevt;  that  Soviet 
leaders  are  preparing  to  make  sweeping  and 
superficially  generous  concessions  to  settle 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  conscientiously  to 
ke?p  these — as  long  as  it  Is  tactically  advan- 
tageoxis  to  commiinlsm. 

For  some  time  America's  strategic  plans 
must  continue  to  center  on  a  combination 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  alrpower.  These 
phases  of  United  States  rearmament  today 
are  the  most  advanced,  both  technically  and 
on  the  production  line.  The  aircraft  in- 
dustry is  scheduled  to  reach  peak  produc- 
tion and  employment  this  year.  A  stockpile 
of  atom  bombs  and  nuclear  devices  of  many 
sizes  and  shapes  is  growing  steadily. 

The  Navy  is  building  up  a  sizable  atomic 
punch  of  its  own  for  delivery  by  fast  carriers. 
The  Army's  atomic  arsenal  still  is  in  a' 
planning  and  experimental  stage,  but  GI 
capabilities  for  holding  Important  air  and 
naval  base  areas  on  other  continents  have 
been  improving  since  Korea. 

Russia  still  is  by  a  considerable  margin 
the  world's  greatest  landpower  with  175  divi- 
sions— more  than  50  of  which  are  mecha- 
nized— in  being,  with  2.800.000  men  under 
arms.  There  is  no  thought  in  United  States 
overall  planning  of  attempting  to  fight  this 
immense  military  strength  to  a  standstill 
primarily  with  ground  weapons. 

The  first  step  envisioned  in  the  overall 
strategic  plan  is  still  the  one  revealed  by 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  has 
told  Congress  that  in  the  event  of  Soviet 
aggression  "the  United  States  must  filng  the 
full  force  of  its  strategic  air  offensive  against 
the  enemy  heartland." 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  undue 
hope  among  American  military  men  of  knock- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  out  swiftly  with  atomic 
bombardment,  even  though  a  single  all-out 
atomic  mission  could  unleash  more  destruc- 
tive power  than  was  dropped  on  Germany 
and  Japan  during  aU  of  World  War  U. 

It  is  possible  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  concentrated  and  difficult- to- 
defend  oil  supplies  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  could  be  wiped  out  by  bombing  attack. 
The  nation's  weak  transportation  network 
might  be  disrupted  so  badly  that  supplies 
from  industrial  centers  would  fall  to  reach 
the  fighting  forces. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  bombing  attacks 
on  the  Soviet  Union  would  depend,  of  course, 
on  how  capable  or  Incapable  the  Red  Air 
Force  fighter-Interceptor  units  tiumed  out  to 
be  In  opposing  them: 

Prom  every  standpoint,  the  United  States 
Air  FcM-ce  and  Its  Strategic  Air  Command  al- 
ready constitute  a  powerful  striking  force. 
Air  Force  strength  rose  recently  to  100  wings 
comprising  some  12.000  planes.  The  current 
expansion  program  calls  for  143  wings  hav- 
ing more  than  20,000  planes  by  1955  or  early 
1966.  First-line  at<Mn-bomb-carrying  bomb- 
ers and  fighter-bombers  rapidly  are  being 
changed  over  to  jet-propelled  aircraft  with 
the  capability  for  aerial  refueling.     A  pro- 


gram of  air  base  building  in  Britain,  France, 
North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Japan,  Alaska 
and  the  Arctic,  has  brought  most  of  the  chief 
targets  of  Soviet  Russia  within  aerial  strik- 
ing range. 

In  the  event  of  hostilities,  the  Red  Army 
could  be  expected  to  attempt  an  offensive  to 
seize  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East  now 
operated  for  benefit  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Powerful  Soviet  ground  forces 
probably  would  sweep  westward  across  Eu- 
rope to  take  over  Germany's  vital  industrial 
capacity  along  with  areas  containing  air 
bases  threatening  their  security.  In  the 
Far  East,  Japan  and  that  nation's  industry 
undoubtedly  would  be  a  prime  Soviet  ob- 
jective. 

Most  United  States  strategists  admit  that 
the  Red  Army  oould  not  be  stopped  cold  bar- 
ring unlooked  for  success  in  initial  bombing. 
It  is  their  fervent  hope  that  sections  of 
Eiu-ope  and  the  Middle  East  could  be  held. 
Great  Britain,  the  Spanish  peninsila,  Den- 
mark and  most  of  Scandinavia.  Yugoslavia, 
Turkey.  Israel  and  Jordan  are  regarded  as 
being  of  particular  importance.  TTie  two 
latter  nations,  tiny  in  size,  control  approaches 
to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  land  bridge  Join- 
ing the  Middle  East  to  North  Africa  and  lU 
ring  of  air  bases. 

The  Navy,  by  keeping  control  of  the  oceans 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  would  make 
possible  an  eventual  stream  of  supplies  and 
men  from  the  United  States,  necessary  to  re- 
take occupied  territories  once  the  strength 
of  the  Soviet  war  machine  had  been  drained 
by  bombing. 

How  soon  this  collapse  would  take  place 
is  anybody's  guess,  even  among  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  No  American  strategist  Is 
counting  on  anything  but  a  long  and  grim 
ccmflict  If  the  Soviet  leaders  become  con- 
vinced that  United  SUtes  '•disintegration" 
has  set  In  sufficiently  for  them  to  risk  Lenin's 
"mortal  blow." 


Address  by  George  Meanj,  President  of 
the  AmericaB  Fedcratioa  of  Labor 
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HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  attend  a  testlmonal 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  George 
Meany.  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  April  25,  1953, 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York. 
The  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  unions  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan  area  and  one  of  the  major  speakers 
of  the  evening  was  Secretary  of  Labor 
Martin  P.  Durkin. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Meany  delivered 
a  most  interesting  address  and  expressed 
certain  thoughts  pertaining  to  our  objec- 
tives abroad  and  our  problems  at  home 
which.  I  feel,  deserve  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  on 
a  wider  scale.  His  views  are  thought- 
provoking  and  stimulating.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  his  oratorical  abil- 
ity, his  sincerity,  and  his  originality.  I 
am  happy  to  insert  his  address  in  the 
Rkcoro  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  live  up  to 
the  nice  things  and  to  the  reputation  that 


has  been  given  to  me  here  tonight.  I  hava 
a  feeling  that  I  Just  cannot  meet  the  pictura 
that  has  been  painted,  but  I  can  say  to  you 
that  111  do  my  best. 

However.  I  will  concede,  I  have  a  feeling 
of  great  pride — not  so  much  over  the  things 
that  have  been  said  but  over  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  people  here  tonight  that 
I  have  known  for  so  many  years  who  I  am 
delighted  to  feel  think  weU  enough  of  me  to 
come  here.  I  have  seen  in  this  audience  a 
number  of  members  and  ofllcers  of  my  own 
local  union  and  I  could  point  out  at  least 
12  individuals  here  that  I  have  worked  side 
by  side  with  in  the  past  In  a  pair  of  overalls, 
and  I  don't  think  the  overalls  were  too  clean 
because  a  plumber  gets  a  lot  of  oil  on  hla 
overalls,  and  I  am  happy  to  recognize  these 
men  and  happy  that  they  think  well  enough 
of  me  to  come  to  an  affair  such  as  this. 

I  see  representatives  of  the  various  trades 
In  this  great  city,  representatives  from  the 
building  trades,  the  officers,  and  officials  of 
the  Central  Tiades  and  Labor  Council,  on 
which  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  during  the  trying  days  of  the  depres- 
sion. I  see  here  the  representatives  of  many, 
many  international  unions,  the  presidents  of 
various  Internationals,  too  many  to  mention 
for  fear  that  possibly  I  might  miss  some  who 
are  present  and  of  whom  I  have  not  taken 
note.  I  take  great  pride  in  their  presence.  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  visitors  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  to  New  Yo;k  from  out  of  town,  repre- 
senting variou  local  unions.  And  I  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  employers  here,  whom  I  have  known 
over  the  past  years.  And  last  and  not  least. 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
my  colleagues  who  I  have  to  work  with  and 
meet  the  day-to-day  problems  that  go  with 
directing  this  great  organization — that  they 
are  here,  and  that  Bill  Schnltzler.  the  sec- 
reUry-treasurer  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  is  here. 
However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  trade-union  movement,  the 
very  nature  and  the  very  type  of  organization 
which  it  Is.  precludes  the  poeslbiUty  of  any 
one  man  doing  the  Job.  We  just  do  not  have 
that  type  of  organisation,  and  the  thing* 
which  we  have  accomplished — and  when  I 
say  "we."  I  mean  the  A.  F.  of  L. — down 
through  the  years,  have  been  the  work  of 
large  numbers  of  men.  It  has  been  the  work 
of  the  workers  in  the  local  union,  the  officers 
in  that  local  union,  the  delegates  to  the  cen- 
tral body,  to  the  State  federations  of  labor, 
to  the  various  International  unions,  and  on 
up  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Itself. 

The  construction  of  the  American  Federa* 
tlon  of  Labor  was  such,  and  deliberately  so, 
that  It  was  not  possible  to  dictate  to  the 
organization  from  the  top.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
is  an  organization  that  receives  its  direction 
from  the  ground  up,  up  on  up  through  the 
entire  structure.  It  Is  not  the  work  of  one 
man  or  one  group  of  men.  The  achievements 
of  this  great  organization,  and  I  hold  that 
there  la  no  other  organization  of  a  compara- 
ble nature  in  the  entire  world,  that  has  ever 
achieved  so  much  for  so  many  as  has  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  since  the  years  of  Its  establishment 
by  Gompers  and  those  associated  with  him 
back  in  1881.  But  these  achievements  are 
the  achievements  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  the 
officers,  and  all  the  membership  Including 
the  top  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Thus,  It  la 
that  type  of  an  organization  that  no  one 
man  can  run  it,  no  one  man  can  dictate  ite 
policy,  and  no  one  man  under  any  possibility, 
under  the  voluntary  system  of  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
which  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  organiza- 
tion— no  one  man  can  dictate  or  be  a 
czar  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

We  might  recall  that  eoaie  thirty-odd 
years  ago  Lenin,  the  Russian  dictator,  the 
one  who  preceded  Stalin  as  the  dictator  of 
the  Russian  nation,  he  In  hla  contempt  for 
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our  trade-union  system,  referred  to  our 
A.  F.  of  L.  as  a  "rope  of  sand,"  indicating 
that  it  was  bound  together  by  nothing  more 
than  strong  and  moral  principles  and  the 
desires  of  men  to  associate  one  with  an- 
other to  better  the  Interests  of  all.  And  of 
couroe  Gompers'  reply  in  his  hlMtoric  quota- 
tion at  that  time,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  a 
"rope  of  sand,"  bound  together  by  those 
moral  principles  and  those  common  Inter- 
ests of  working  men,  but  as  he  said  to  Lenin. 
"Our  'rope  of  sand,'  based  on  moral  In- 
tegrity and  decency  Is  stronger  than  your 
chains  of  steel." 

During  all  the  years  In  the  existence  ot 
thU  organization,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  welfare  of  our  workers  has  been 
tied  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  at 
no  time  was  it  the  position  of  the  American 
worker  as  represented  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  that  the  interesU  of  our 
movement  could  In  any  possible  way  come 
ahead  of  the  interests  of  our  country,  of  our 
Interest  as  citizens  of  that  country.  And 
that  is  our  position  today.  There  has  been 
no  change.  Incidentally.  In  the  objective  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Tes. 
under  our  modern  complex  system  of  life, 
the  methods  have  to  change,  we  must  go  into 
more  diverse  fields  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jectives. But  our  objective  Is  still  the  same 
as  it  was  the  day  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  formed; 
the  objective  of  securing  for  those  who  pro- 
duce the  things  that  make  America  great, 
securing  for  them  a  fair"share  of  the  wealth 
which  they  produce.  That  has  been  the 
objective  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor since  the  time  of  its  inception,  and  that 
of  course  is  Its  objective  today. 

In  pursuing  that  objective,  we  go  away  at 
times  from  the  question,  the  bread-and-but- 
ter question  of  wages  and  hours.     But  every- 
thing that  we  do  leads  back  to  that  question. 
Why  are  we  interested  in  peace?     Why  are 
we  Interested  in  the  free  trade  unions  all 
over  the  world?     Why  do  we  spend  the  money 
of  American  workers  in  order  to  build  up  a 
free    trade-union    movement    all  •  over    the 
world?    For  a  very  simple  and  distinct  rea- 
son— that  we  gain  something  by  peace;  we 
have  a  stake  In  peace.     It  is  the  sons  of  the 
workers  who  pay  the  price  of  war;  it  Is  the 
workers  themselves  who  pay  the  taxes  which 
we  shoot  away  when  we  have  a  war.     Thus, 
we  have  an  Interest  in  peace,  and  in  seeking 
to  build  up  the   free  trade  unions  of   the 
world,  we  are  In  our  own  way  making  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  creation  of  a  peaceful 
world.     We    do    not    get    any    membership 
across  the  sea.     When  we  went  into  Germany 
back  In  1945.  immediately  upon  the  cessation 
of   hostilities,   and   we   sent  representatives 
into  Germany,  we  sent  them  there  not  to  get 
members  for  the  A.  F.  of  L..  but  to  help  the 
Germans  rebuild  the  movement  which  Hitler 
had     destroyed.     And    why?      Because    we 
knew  then,  better  than  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington In  our  State  Department,  we  knew 
then  that  the  only  way  we  could  prevent 
Germany  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
colossus  of  the  East  was  to  see  to  it  that  a 
free    trade-union    movement   was    recreated 
In   that   country.     And   Just  exactly    as   we 
figured,  that  is  what  happened.     Today  In 
Germany,  the  largest  trade-union  movement 
In  the  world,  second  only  to  the  American 
Federation   of   Labor,   is   the   free   German 
trade  union  of  the  Western  German  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.    That  trade-union  move- 
ment Is  the  strongest  single  bulwark  stand- 
ing   up    to    see    that    democratic    Germany 
doesn't  go  down  before  the  Communist  In- 
filtration and  threat. 

And  why  Is  it  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  down  through  the  years  has 
'warned  against  Communists?  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  warned  against  the  machina- 
tions of  those  rulers  of  the  Kremlin?  Is 
It  because  we  have  some  particular  grudge 
against  them?  Tes,  we  have  a  grudge 
against  anyone  who  carries  on  the  Inhuman 
things,  inhuman  practices  which  the  dic- 
tator* carry  on.    That  Is  one  reason.     But 


still  we  have  a  very  practical  reason  for  our 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union,  for  oiir  op- 
position to  their  program  of  infiltration  and  ■ 
aggression  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
know,  as  Americans,  we  know  that  if  the 
Soviets  are  to  carry  out  their  desire  of  world 
domination,  they  must  destroy  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  There  can't  be  any  escape  from 
that  conclusion.  If  they  set  out  to  rule  the 
world,  they  cannot  rule  It  unless  they  de- 
stroy the  one  Nation  that  has  the  will  and 
the  foresight  and  the  material  goods  to  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  world. 
Thus  we — ^by  the  very  nature  of  things — 
are  the  planned  target  of  Soviet  aggression. 
When  we  try  to  build  up  a  front  in  Western 
Europe  against  the  Soviets,  when  we  try  to 
see  that  the  French  Trade  Union  Movement 
does  not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists, that  the  German  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment likewise  remains  free,  that  the  Italian 
worker  stays  free — we  are  doing  something 
to  keep  this  menace  of  th;;  East  away  from 
our  shores;  we  are  fighting  a  battle  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Thus,  it  is  from  time  to  time  we  have  been 
brash  enough,  as  American  citizens,  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  on  our  foreign  affairs;  to 
express  our  opinion  about  the  actions  our 
Government  has  taken  in  that  field.     We 
do  that  as  citizens.    We  feel  It  is  a  privilege 
as  citizens  and  as  trade  unionists  who  have  to 
pay   and   who  know  the   real   cost   of   war 
that  also  we  have  a  duty  to  see  to  it  if  we 
possibly  can  that  our  Government's  foreign 
policy  Is  such   that  we   will   be   able   as  a 
itation  to  maintain  a  peaceful  world.    That 
Is  the  reason,  back  In  1933,  when  very  few 
people  paid  any  attention  to  the  Hitlerian 
menace  which  was  developing  in  Germany, 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  raised  its  voice.    It  was  a 
lonesome  voice,  but  still  we  did  raise  our 
voice.     We   said  that   this   thing  that  was 
going   on,   this  destruction  of   human   lib- 
erty and  freedom  in  Germany  was  a  threat 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean.    We  participated 
In  the  formation  of  the  anti-Nazi  chest  of 
raising  money  to  pay  for  the  victims  of  Hit- 
ler's aggression  at  home.     We  did  that  be- 
cause we  knew  that  that  which  was  hap- 
pening then   would  eventually  be  a  threat 
to  our  freedom.    We  pleaded  with  our  Gov- 
ernment with  a  resolution  which  is  a  matter 
of  record  In  our  convention — pleaded  with 
them  to  take  a  stand  against  this  menace 
to  human  freedom.     Well,  the  country  and 
the  Government  finally  caught  up  about  6 
years  or  7  years  later.     We  took  the  same 
position  on  Mussolini;  we  took  the  same  posi- 
tion   on    Japanese    War    Lords    when    they 
moved   on  the   Chinese  mainland:    and   we 
took  the  same  position  in  1942  when  we  said 
at   our   Toronto    convention    that    as    good 
American  citizens  we  could  not  quarrel  with 
the  decision .  made  by  our  Government  for 
military  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  against 
the  common  enemy  at  that  time,  against  the 
big   threat  of   that  time — Hitler;    while  we 
had  no  objection  as  citizens  to  the  decision 
made   by   our   Government,   and   we   would 
support  it,  we  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances recognize  the  Russian  trade  unions 
as   trade  unions  or  recognize   the   Russian 
Government  as  a  government  t>f  freemen. 

And,  we  say  now  to  our  Government  when 
we  have  these  peace  feelers  coming  from 
across  the  ocean,  we  say  now  to  our  Govern- 
ment, yes — if  they  want  to  talk  peace,  that 
Is  the  Job  of  a  Government.  But  let  us 
talk  peace  with  our  eye  on  the  record;  let  vis 
talk  peace  with  our  eye  on  the  slave-labor 
camps  in  Russia;  let  us  talk  peace  with  our 
eye  on  the  prostrate  countries  along  the  Rus- 
sian border  who  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth;  let  us  talk  peace  with  our  eye 
on  the  anti-Semitic  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government,  on  the  crime  of  genocide  which 
they  are  Inflicting  on  Latvia-Lithuania,  and 
the  once  free  countries  along  their  borders. 
And  let  us  talk  peace  wltb  one  hand  on 
the  holster  of  our  revolver,  y 


Let  us  ask  the  Rvisslans  if  they  really  want 
peace.  Cessation  of  hostUitles  in  Korea  U 
not  enough.  Suppose  we  had  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  and  they  Just  moved  In- 
to some  other  section  of  the  world,  trying  to 
destroy  human  liberty  and  break  down  the 
established  governments.  Yes,  we  want 
peace  in  Korea;  we  want  peace  In  Asia;  we 
want  peace  in  Europe;  we  want  world  peace. 
We  go  along  with  the  proposal  that  if  we 
can  have  world  peace,  we  can  then  turn 
our  attention  to  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment. Then  Instead  of  shooting  away  the 
substance  of  a  great  people,  we  could  make 
our  contribution,  as  has  been  proposed,  to  a 
world  war  on  the  only  thing  that  is  worth 
wiping  a  world  war  on — a  world  war  on  pov- 
erty. We  have  no  fear  of  peace — we  do  not 
share  the  feelings  of  the  big  brains  of  Wall 
Street,  who  have  so  little  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica and  America's  ability  to  go  forward  In 
peacetime,  that  they  drop  the  value  of  the 
securities  about  $3  billion  in  a  matter  of 
48  hours. 

We  have  confidence.  We  think  that  with 
proper  planning  by  our  Government,  with 
proper  planning  in  cooperation  with  the 
various  segments  of  our  population,  that  we 
can  prepare  for  peace,  if  peace — Lord  be  with 
us — if  peace  does  come,  that  we  can  make 
plans;  that  there  is  something  else  to  do  with 
the  substance  and  the  material  wealth  of 
America,  besides  building  airplanes  and 
tanks  and  weapons  of  destruction.  We  can 
turn  oxir  eyes  to  something  that  can  be  done 
here  at  home  as  a  matter  of  peace,  of  peace- 
time activity  which  will  keep  our  workers 
busy  and  keep  our  people  happy.  We  can 
turn  our  attention  to  the  questions  of  low- 
cost  housing  which  millions  and  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  are  in  need  of  today. 
We  can  turn  our  attention  to  new  and  better 
systems  of  roads  which  this  country  needs 
In  this  enlightened  age,  both  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  as  defense 
measures  in  case  of  eventual  war.  We  could 
turn  our  attention  to  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities,  to  the  fact  that  we  need  more 
and  better  schools  in  this  city  and  every  city 
in  the  country.  We  can  turn  our  attention 
to  the  lack  of  hospitals,  to  the  lack  of  doctors, 
and  perhaps  pass  the  bill  which  has  been 
pending  in  Congress  to  give  Federal  aid  for 
medical  education  which  would  enable 
the  medical  schools  of  this  country  to  turn 
out  the  doctors  we  need  and  must  have. 

But  in  thinking  of  all  these  things,  we 
think  of  leadership — we  think  of  the  leader- 
ship needed  in  Washington,  and  we  wonder. 
We  wonder  when  we  see  in  this  day  of  1953 — 
when  airplanes  are  fiying  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  oceans  mean  nothing 
anymore  Insofar  as  distance  is  concerned,  or 
as  a  protective  cover  for  our  Nation — it  seems 
incredible  that  we  still  have  people  in  Wash- 
ing who  think  we  can  live  In  Isolation  and 
comfort  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  who  still 
think  In  terms  of  1890.  We  still  have  people 
who  believe  that  we  can  isolate  ourselves  and 
take  no  part  in  the  troubles  or  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  troubles  of  the  people  all  over  the 
world. 

We  have  a  proposal  which  we  all  heard  a 
week  ago — of  turning  our  attention  to  a  war 
on  poverty,  a  world  war  on  poverty.  In  oo- 
Ojjeratlon  with  other  nations  of  goodwill. 
Well,  there  is  now  before  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  render  it  completely  Im- 
possible for  our  country  to  take  part  in  that 
sort  of  venture;  it  would  render  it  impossible 
for  our  country  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  which 
has  done  so  much  over  the  last  30  years  to 
raise  the  standards  of  workers  all  over  the 
world.  The  Bricker  amendment  is  designed 
to  build  a  shell  around  America,  to  prevent 
the  Executive  from  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tional powers  of  the  Executive  in  cooperating 
with  other  countries,  to  meet  the  many  Jobs 
and  the  many  tasks  which  are  prevalent  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the 
no  and  in  a  possible  world  war  on  poverty. 
I  do  not  know  J\ut  what  U  going  to  happen. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  believes  In  social  Justice, 
that  believes  in  cooperation  with  the  peoples 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  going  to  prevail, 
or  whether  the  Brlckers,  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  Bbickzb  are  going  to  prevail  and 
try  to  bullfl  a  wall  around  the  United  States 
and  let  u*  live  In  isolation.  I  will  say  this, 
however,  there  is  one  thing  about  this  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  We  heard  for  many 
years  the  cry  that  Government  lacks  busi- 
ness sagacity,  lacks  the  wisdom  of  business 
in  carrying  on  its  affairs.  Well,  this  time 
they  have  the  chance.  I  have  no  objection. 
They  won  the  election  and  they  are  now 
running  the  Government.  There  isnt  a  cor- 
poration in  the  government  worth  its  salt 
or  worth  mentioning  that  hasnt  a  represent- 
ative In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  Washington  today.  So  this  time — 
this  time  U  they  fall,  they  can't  blame  it  on 
somebody  else.  You  can  put  the  blame  ex- 
actly where  It  belongs.  And  as  I  said  before. 
I.  as  one  Individual,  have  no  objection- 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  them  taking  the 
reins  and  taking  a  shot  at  it.  But,  I  want 
to  say  they  are  on  trial  and  they  are  being 
watched  every  day,  not  only  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  but  by  the 
American  people. 

Thus  I  say  to  you  tonight  that  I  have  no 
particular  plans  to  carry  out  this  job.  I 
expect  to  cooperate  with  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  international  unions;  I 
expect  to  carry  on  with  their  assistance  in 
the  tradition  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Ijabor;  I  expect  to  continue  to  see  otn-  organi- 
zation continue  to  play  its  part  in  interna- 
tional labor  affairs,  to  give  of  Its  wealth  and 
its  material  goods  to  other  trade-union  work- 
ers throughout  the  world  in  the  hope  of 
making  them  free  and  keeping  them  free.  I 
expect  to  see  the  A.  F.  of  L.  carry  on  as  it 
lias  for  taahy,  many  years  as  an  institution 
for  human  good,  as  an  instrumentality  to 
raise  the  standards  of  life  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  pe<^le  of  this  country.  I  ex(>ect  to 
*9e  the  A.  F.  of  L.  carry  on  its  fight  for 
social  justice,  carry  on  its  fight  for  social 
security,  carry  on  its  fight  for  old-age  pen- 
sions and  assistance  for  all  those  in  need 
of  assistance.  I  expect  to  see  the  new  de- 
partment established  by  the  present  admin- 
istration as  a  Cabinet  post — the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — some 
day,  when  it  is  in  the  administration  of  some 
people  who  really  believe  in  the  good  health 
of  the  American  people,  who  believe  in 
higher  education  for  America's  children, 
and  who  believe  in  the  welfare  of  all  the 
great  mass  of  these  people — I  expect  to  see 
It  become  one  of  the  great  departments  of 
our  Government  in  the  years  to  come. 

That  Is  the  type  of  work,  that  is  the  type 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  I  hope  to 
see  in  the  future,  an  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Gompers  and  of  Green  and  those 
associates  of  the  early  days,  marching  down 
the  road  with  the  vision  of  clear  men  who 
know  that  that  which  they  seek  is  good, 
that  which  they  seek  is  just.  I  expect  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  go  down 
that  road,  continuing  to  give  its  service  to 
the  great  mass  of  people  of  this  country,  to 
the  workers  and  to  the  country  itself. 


CoDtriiNitioB  of  Greece  to  NATO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  oBoaeiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  14,  19S3 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  several 
days  aco  I  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  certain  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Star,  which  had  been 
published  in  the  Star.  The  articles  ap- 
pear under  the  general  heading  "Is 
NATO  Worth  It?"  and  in  them  Mr. 
Noyes  discusses  conditions  as  he  fo\ind 
them  to  exist  in  certain  countries. 

I  now  ask  that  an  article  entitled 
"Greece  Has  Promising  Army,  But  Vex- 
ing Currency  Problem,"  written  by  Mr. 
Noyes.  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  7.  1953,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  NATO  Worth  It? — Gbekcx  Has  Promisiko 
Armt,  But  Vexing  Cukkenct  Problem — 
Nation  Stiix  Unable  to  Bear  Mujtart 
Costs  DESPrrz  $2  Billion  Assistance  From 
Unites  States 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Athens. — Whoever  it  was  that  started  the 
rumor  that  Greek  soldiers  go  around  in  white 
shirts  and  shoes  with  powderpuffs  on  them 
should  come  over  and  have  another  look. 
About  the  only  place  you  see  such  costumes 
around  here  is  in  the  store  windows,  where 
American  tourists  snap  them  up  for  an  out- 
rageous number  of  drachmas.  The  real  live 
soldiers — and  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  this 
ancient  city — dress  in  OD's  and  look  very 
businesslike. 

y^hen  it  comes  to  the  military,  the  Greeks 
are,  In  fact,  in  business.  NATO's  military 
goals  still  are  a  distant  objective,  but  the 
only  question  here  is  whether  Greece  has  the 
means  eventually  to  support  the  strength 
It  possesses  now.  It's  an  impressive  show 
for  a  country  the  size  of  New  York  State, 
populated  by  some  7.5  million  people  and 
rated  in  anybody's  book  as  one  of  the  poor- 
est In  Exirope. 

It  has  not  ju-st  happened  that  way.  If 
the  Greeks  are  strong  and  well  prepared  for 
trouble,  the  Unit<Kl  States  can  claim  Its  share 
of  the  credit.  Since  1947,  when  Communist 
rebels  held  most  of  the  country  and  the  hard- 
pressed  national  army  reeled  with  exhaus- 
tion. Uncle  Sam  has  been  In  Greece  with 
both  feet.  The  prompt  and  effective  action 
of  the  Truman  doctrine  showed  the  potential 
of  American  military  and  economic  support. 
It  led  directly  to  our  present  policy  in  Eu- 
rope. 

While  the  civil  war  lasted  here,  some  300 
American  officers  were  spread  throughout  the 
Greek  Army  down  to  battalion  level.  As 
American  equipment  replaced  British  weap- 
ons, our  advisers  took  over  an  increasing 
responsibility  for  the  plans  and  training  of 
the  Greek  forces. 

UNITID  STATES  MISSION  REDUCED 

Since  the  end  of  the  fighting  In  1949,  the 
American  military  mission  has  been  pulling 
in  more  and  more  of  its  field  groups,  return- 
ing an  Increasing  share  of  resf>onslblllty  to 
the  Greeks  thenvielves.  The  mission  has  been 
reduced  by  one-third,  with  the  concentra- 
tion shifting  to  advice  in  the  fields  of  tactics, 
strategy,  logistics,  and  administration.  Fur- 
ther reductions  in  American  military  per- 
sonnel are  expecued  this  summer. 

Few  efforts  In  the  military  field  have  paid 
such  dividends  i>b  our  aid  program  has  paid 
in  Greece.  It  has  bought  a  free  country  with 
•  healthy  appreciation  of  what  weakness 
can  mean.  It  has  created  a  weU-offlcered 
peacetime  fighting  force  of  165,000,  backed 
by  a  reserve  of  460,000  men  less  than  35  years 
old,  75  percent  oi  these  trained  under  United 
States  6upervifiic4i.  It  has  stiffened  NATO's 
southern  European  force  by  nine  badly 
needed  divisions.  By  this  time  next  year 
present  deficiencies  in  antiaircraft  and  anti- 
tank artillery  should  be  made  good  and  the 
Job  cf  modernization  pretty  weU  completed. 


Greece's  ground  fighting  forces  are  sup- 
ported by  a  small  navy  whose  main  function 
would  be  to  supply  the  army  by  sea.  The 
air  force  la  being  reorganized.  By  the  end 
of  this  year  It  will  be  composed  of  about  500 
trained  pilots  and  equipped  with  jet  fighters. 

As  usual,  there  is  some  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  our  mUitary  people  on 
the  question  of  how  much  equipment  the 
Greek  army  can  absorb  and  handle  satisfac- 
torily. The  Greeks  would  like  to  be  much 
stronger  than  they  are.  They  talk  confident- 
ly about  plans  for  further  mechanization. 
As  things  stand  now,  a  Greek  division  la 
made  up  of  about  12,000  men.  with  fewer 
units  and  much  less  support  than  an  Ameri- 
can division. 

CXESCZ  NO  WKAKLTNO 

When  It  comes  to  capabUltles.  the  Greeks 
are  judged  to  be  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  In  a  squabble  with  any  of  th« 
Communist  sateUltes.  An  all-out  attack  with 
Russian  backing  would  be  something  els* 
again.  But  present  thinking  is  that  the 
main  weight  of  any  Russian  military  effort 
would   be   made   In  central   Exirope. 

One  recent  political  development  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  Greek  military  pic- 
ture. A  few  weeks  ago  diplomatic  circles  in 
Athens  hummed  with  satisfaction  over  the 
signing  of  the  new  treaty  of  friendship  and 
mutual  support  between  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  signing  may  not  have  immediately 
created  an  entirely  new  climate  of  feeling 
among  the  three  traditional  enemies.  On 
the  popular  level,  traditions  die  slowly.  The 
word  for  "Greek"  in  Turkish  still  means 
"thief,"  and  probably  wlU  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  the  treaty  signing  did  mark  an 
important  forward  step.  It  had,  however, 
one  immediate  military  significance  for 
Greece :  Today,  instead  of  disposing  its  troope 
to  defend  510  mUes  of  frontier,  the  Greek* 
can  concentrate  on  protecting  only  the  316- 
mlle  border  with  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  It 
adds  up  tP  *  hefty  Increase  in  the  strength 
that  could  be  mustered  to  repel  a  poealble 
Commvmlst  attack. 

The  signing  of  the  joint  treaty  represented 
the  fruit  of  months  of  quiet  and  effective 
diplomatic  spadework  by  some  of  the  abler 
American  representatives  in  Europe.  So  far 
as  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were  concerned, 
they  started  with  a  state  of  complete  hos- 
tility at  the  end  of  tlie  Greek  clvU  war.  It 
took  a  lot  of  patient  prodding  by  our  Am- 
bassadors, George  V.  Allen  then  in  Belgrade, 
and  John  E.  Peurlfoy  In  Athens,  before  thm 
common  border  and  the  Embassies  were  re- 
opened. 

HXLP8    TIK    TITO    TO 


The  final  agreement  fitted  In  well  with 
NATO  objectives  and  is  believed  to  mark  th« 
beginning  o(  much  closer  ties  between  Yugo> 
slavla  and  the  West.  In  the  matter  of  com* 
mon  defense,  the  Yugoslavs  would  have  pre- 
ferred  more  definite  comments  from  Greece 
and  Turkey,  but  these  were  impossible  con- 
sidering the  previous  commitments  of  the 
other  two  countries  to  NATO. 

Another  happy  feature  of  the  poUtlcal 
scene  here — and  incidentally  another  tri- 
umph tor  American  diplomacy  In  Greece  ■ 
is  the  strength  of  the  present  Government. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Greece 
suffered  from  the  common  European  com- 
plaint of  political  instability  and  fragmen- 
tation. There  were  at  least  a  dozen  rival 
ptu-tles.  Twenty-fotir  separate  govemmenta 
came  to  grief  in  rapid  succession,  and  no  real 
progress  was  possible. 

Electoral  reform,  setting  up  a  system  of 
simple  regional  representation  w.^s  adopted 
with  strong  United  States  backing  last  Oc- 
tober. The  elections  in  the  following  month 
swept  Into  power  Greece's  stern  old  military 
hero.  Marshal  Alexander  Papagos.  When  the 
ballots  were  counted,  his  Greek  Rally  Party 
held  239  seats  out  of  300,  political  power  un- 
known in 'Greece  for  the  last  quarter  oen- 


^ 


kury.  It  meant  the  Oovemment  has  a  chance 
0f  doing  a  real  Job  within  the  next  4  years. 

crnnSNCT  troublb* 

Certainly,  there  Is  a  Job  to  be  done.  In 
the  wake  of  a  ruinous  wartime  Inflation, 
prices  rose  an  average  of  25  percent  a  year 
untU  last  year.  The  exchange  rate  of  the 
drachma  has  gone  from  500  to  the  dollar  to 
the  present  rate  of  15.000.  General  mistrust 
of  the  currency  has  led  to  a  number  of 
countermeasures  by  the  public.  Including 
specxilatlon  on  commodities  by  hoarding  and 
stockpiling.  In  every  Athens  shop,  mer- 
chants set  their  prices,  not  according  to  the 
prices  paid  for  the  goods,  but  rather  In  an- 
ticipation of  what  the  money  will  be  worth 
when  the  time  comes  to  buy  again. 

It  Is  the  fervent  hope  of  all  economic  ob- 
servers here  that  Marshal  Papagos  will  have 
the  strength  and  the  political  courage  to 
force  through  an  unpopular  reform  pro- 
gram— clamp  down  hanl  on  credit  and  stop 
the  trend  toward  lnfia'.lon.  If  he  doesn't, 
the  economic  future  of  Greece  looks  very 
dim  Indeed. 

Whatever  happens,  the  United  States  Is  in 
the  process  of  bowing  out  of  its  economic 
responsibUltles  In  Oreoce.  Of  a  toUl  of 
about  $2  billion  spent  in  the  country  since 
1S47.  more  than  $1  billion  has  gone  directly 
to  bolster  the  economy.  From  a  peak  of  #179 
miUlon  In  fiscal  1952.  the  program  has  been 
reduced  to  a  possible  $83  million  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  It  is  expected  that  economic 
aid  will  be  cut  drastically  next  year  and  dis- 
continued after  that. 

A  good  deal  of  the  money  has  gone  Just 
for  the   purpose  of  keeping  body  and  soul 
together.    Greece  has  profited  less  than  most 
countries  In  terms  of  rebuilding  and  expan- 
sion of  the  overall  economic  plant.    Still,  the 
country's  roads  and   ports  are  better  than 
they  were  before  the  war.    The  raUroad  sys- 
tem U  at  least  as  good.    The  industrial  plant 
Is  producing  at  20  percent  above  1988  levels, 
and  agricultural  production  has  risen  18  per- 
cent.    A  start   has   be«n  made  toward   de- 
veloping  Greece's   power   resources   and   ex- 
ploiting Its  important  mineral  deposits. 
pboflb  *mm  AMBinons 
The  Greeks,  not  unnaturally,  would  like 
us  to  go  much  further.     They  are  as  ambi- 
tious as  anyone  when  It  comes  to  developing 
their  country.     They  sre  eager  as  the  next 
man  to  find  the  funds  to  do  It  more  or  less 
palnleaaiy.     The  main  Job  of  our  economic 
missions  In  Athens  these  days  seems  to  be 
trying   to  explain    to   the   Greeks  that   the 
American  taxpayer  cannot  shoulder  the  cost 
of  making  Greece  economically  strong,  how- 
ever desirable  the  goal  might  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

But  it  all  bolls  down  to  the  inevlUble 
question:  How  soon  can  Greece  support  the 
military  effort  that  she  Is  making  as  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO?  The  simple  answer  is  that 
she  will  not.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  be 
able  to  carry  the  whole  load.  The  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  Is  that  Greece  may  be  able. 
In  a  couple  of  years,  to  bear  the  drachma 
coats  of  her  armed  forces — the  food,  clothing, 
pay.  and  light  equipment  of  the  men  in  uni- 
form. But  the  heavy  .stuff,  new  equipment, 
and  replacements  will  have  to  be  carried  by 
somebody  else  in  large  measure.  And  some- 
body else  these  days  means  the  Americans. 
If  there  is  a  difference  between  Greece 
and  some  of  her  NATO  partners,  it  Is  a  dif- 
ference in  spirit.  It  was  summed  up  for  this 
correspondent  as  follows: 

"We  would  never  say  to  you,  if  you  stop 
giving  us  aid,  we  would  cut  down  our  mili- 
tary effort.  We  would  make  whatever  further 
sacrifices  were  necessary,  and  we  would  be 
able  to  count  on  popular  support.  A  nation 
which  has  decided  to  .iefend  itself  mtist  feel 
itself  at  every  moment  ready  to  fight.  And 
Greece  haa  decided." 

In  Europe  today,  this  Uad  at  talk  Is  x«- 
treshlag  as  it  la  f-'aroe. 


Prend«Bt  EbcHbower  H ovei  To  Stresfth- 
M  PmHim  of  Hm  Secretaries  of  tho 
Amy,  NtTy,  ud  Air  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  JAMES 

or  rmwBiLTRKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  195i 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  "first  100  days"  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  would 
end  amid  nationwide  evaluation  and  re- 
capitulation, yet  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant actions  of  the  new  administra- 
tion was  taken  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
"second  100  days."  It  was  then  that 
President  Eisenhower  sent  to  Congress 
his  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  portends 
sweeping  changes  in  the  field  of  military 
supply.  An  idea  of  what  may  or  may  not 
be  expected  under  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization can  be  obtained  by  reading 
what  General  Eisenhower  expressed  to 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, in  1951.  In  discussing  a  common 
supply  service  for  ail  military  depart- 
ments he  said: 

After  getting  more  experience  and  see- 
ing more  of  the  possible  weaknesses  in 
that  type  of  organization,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  de- 
velop what  we  now  have  along  proper  lines, 
and  with  proper  authorities  vested  in  the 
Secreti;ry  of  Defense,  than  to  adopt  the  idea 
of  a  fourth  service. 

At  the  same  time,  he  Indicated  his  be- 
lief in  single  department  procurement  of 
items  and  services  that  have  a  common 
use  such  as  rifles,  blankets,  and  so  forth, 
but  not  technical  items  which  are  limited 
in  use  to  one  service. 

The  reorganisation  plan  will  abolish 
the  Munitions  Board  and  Defense  Supply 
Management  Agency  in  favor  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  supply 
management.  These  organizations  have 
so  extended  their  operations  in  the  past 
few  years  that  creation  of  a  tremendous 
staff  was  inevitable. 

It  is  more  than  coincidence  that  the 
President  promises  personnel  cuts  in  the 
same  message  in  which  he  proposes  abo- 
lition of  the  Munitions  Board  and  De- 
fense Supply  Management  Agency.  But 
the  effects  are  not  limited  to  a  reduction 
In  staff  persoimel.  In  his  message  of 
transmittal  accompanying  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  the  President  has  recognized 
that  there  must  be  decentralization  of 
operations  under  unified  direction  and 
control.  When  the  proposal  is  read  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  message  of 
transmittal,  and  as  exposition  of  his 
views  given  to  the  House  subcommittee  in 
1951,  it  gives  rise  to  anticipation  that 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  be  guided  by  a  new  policy— even  a 
new  philosophy — in  the  White  House 
and  the  Pentagon. 

Policies  of  the  Munitions  Board  and 
the  Defense  Supply  Management  Agency 
have  been  directed  toward  the  transfer 
of  operations  Xunctions  from  the  sepa- 


rate military  departments  into  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Perhaps 
the  Munitions  Board  Staff  believecl.  with 
the  writer  of  a  recent  popular  song,  that 
"I  can  do  anything  better  than  you." 
They  appear  to  have  increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  the  confusion  in  supply 
operations.  Instead  of  giving  unified 
direction  and  control  to  the  admiiiistra- 
tors  of  the  separate  military  depart- 
ments the  Board  has  assumed  some  ad- 
ministration functions  Itself.  New  or- 
ganizations have  been  created  wh«»re  ex- 
isting ones  were  capable  of  performing 
at  least  as  efficiently  and  economically. 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  assignment 
of  procurement  responsibilities  to  single 
military  departments,  the  Board  has 
concentrated  on  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  new  Joint  agencies,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  de- 
partments st&d  responsible  at  once  to 
many  supervisors.  Three  joint  procure- 
ment agencies  have  been  created  and 
more  have  appeared  to  be  in  the  offing. 
If  the  trend  had  continued  the  number 
of  Joint  agencies  might  have  exceeded 
the  alphabetical  agencies  of  the  salad 
days  of  the  New  DeaL 

Because  of  the  policy  of  operatlngr 
through  joint  agencies,  the  Munitions 
Board  and  Defense  Supply  Management 
Agency  had  been  gradually  converting 
the  departmental  secretaries  into  the 
forgotten  men  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. The  secretaries  have  been  by- 
passed in  operations.  Joint  agencies 
have  been  responsible  to  the  Munitions 
Board  and  operational  decisions  have 
been  made  by  the  Munitions  Board.  The 
Board  has  obtained  delegations  of  power 
so  that  others  might  perform  functions 
placed  in  departmental  secretaries  by 
the  National  Security  Act  and  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act. 

Now  President  Elsenhower  has  pro- 
posed to  resurrect  the  secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  POrce  and  allow 
them  to  resume  their  places  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  act,  he  says,  through  the  basic 
channels  of  responsibility  and  authority 
prescribed  in  the  National  Security 
Act — through  the  three  civilian  secre- 
taries, who  are  responsible  to  him  for  all 
aspects  of  the  respective  military  de- 
partments. This  policy  should  eliminate 
the  joint  agency  concept  from  our  mili- 
tary supply  thinking,  and  turn  the  focus 
on  single  department  prociu-ement.  Inso- 
far as  common  use  items  are  concerned. 


TIi«  Late  Tkomas  F.  Cidto 


EKTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

qON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 

Tuesday,  May  12,  19Si  \ 

Mr.  HELUSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  on  May  9. 
1953.  of  Diy  good  friend  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  my  old  congressional  district. 
Thomas  P.  Cuite.  For  the  past  several 
years  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  10th 
AssemMy   District   in   Brooklyn.   Ton 
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Cuit«.  was  also  a  prominent  Catholic 
layman  and  an  active  leader  of  the  Elks. 
He  was  64  years  old  at  the  time  ol  his 
death. 

Bom  in  the  navy-yard  section  of 
Brooklyn,  which  is  a  part  of  my  dis- 
trict, Tom  Cuite  was  a  lifelong  resident 
of  our  borough  and  was  active  in  public 
life  over  a  long  span  of  years.  He  was 
secretary  to  at  least  three  of  the  borough 
presidents  of  Brooklyn.  He  also  served 
with  several  city  court  justices,  was  chief 
clerk  in  the  district  attorney's  office,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  former  New  York 
City  Council  President  Joseph  T.  Shar- 
key, and  more  recently  secretary  to  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Maxi- 
milian Moss. 

Among  the  Catholic  groups  in  which 
he  took  a  leading  and  active  interest 
were  Catholic  War  Veterans,  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  Catholic  Charities. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  numerous 
others. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  know  Tom 
Cuite  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  to  be  closely  associated  with  him  in 
political  and  civic  life.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  and 
he  was  admired  for  his  untiring  efforts 
In  behalf  of  many  people  who  sought 
his  aid  and  advice. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  widow,  his  sons  and  daughter,  and 
the  15  grandchildren  he  leaves  behind. 
May  they  be  consoled  by  the  thought 
tjiat  he  will  long  be  remembered  by  his 
'  friends,  who  will  cherish  his  memory  and 
wUl  miss  his  wise  coimseL 


Lt  Fnuidsick  Jaredd:  A  Gallant  Pole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  mcHUAir 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  honored  to  have  in  Washington  to- 
day, as  a  guest  of  the  American  people, 
a  young  man  who  by  his  deeds  has 
aroused  the  admiration  and  highest  re- 
spect of  every  American  and  of  every 
freedom-loving  person  in  tlie  entire 
world. 

Lt.  Pranciszek  Jarecki  is  a  young  Pole, 
only  21  years  of  age.  He  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  intensive  program  of  Com- 
munist indoctrination  by  the  Soviet 
masters  who  now  control  Poland.  As  a 
pilot  he  was  imder  constant  surveillance 
and  control. 

Nevertheless,  no  amount  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  could  change  the  heart 
of  this  young  Pole.  He.  always  bore  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  national  anthem 
of  free  Poland,  "Poland  is  not  dead  while 
we  are  alive." 

He  never  doubted  that  freedom  and 
independence  would  someday  be  re- 
stored to  his  troubled  land  and  people. 
And  so.  with  incredible  courage  and 
an  indomitable  will,  he  accomplished  a 
miracle.  He  flew  a  Russian  MIG  imder 
tremendous  handicaps  into  Denmark 
tm  a  two-fold  purpose :  to  enable  him  to 
isBcape  the  clutches  of  the  Ccnnmimist 


oppressors  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  free  world's  strug- 
gle against  Com:inimist  ideology,  and  to 
give  the  Western  Allies  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  study  the  Russian  MIG  in 
order  to  more  ellectively  combat  it. 

There  was  no  $50,000  bonus  to  en- 
courage his  brave  feat.  He  was  not 
aided  or  financed  by  outside  sources,  as 
a  few  publicity.jseeking  Americans  re- 
cently tried  to  t«'ll  our  people. 

Lieutenant  Jarecki  says  that  there  are 
many  more  Poli.'sh  youths  serving  in  the 
Polish  Soviet  Army  who  feel  as  he  does 
and  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  says  further 
that  if  there  was  a  free  Polish  army  or- 
ganized by  the  free  countries  fighting 
under  the  standards  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile,  now  seated  in  London, 
many  of  these  boys  would  be  encouraged 
to  join  and  fight  on  our  side,  alongside  of 
thoxisands  of  Polish  exiles  throughout 
the  World.  He  strongly  urges  the 
recognition  by  the  Allies  of  the  Polish 
Government  in  exile,  as  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  psychological  move  pos- 
sible to  strengthen  the  resistance  in 
Poland. 

I  think,  we  Members  in  Congress,  and 
our  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  well  note  these  observations  of 
this  fine  young  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

I  am  introducing,  today,  as  is  also 
Congressman  O'Konski,  a  private  bill  to 
give  this  young  tiero  the  right  to  remain 
in  this  country  as  a  legal  resident.  I 
think  we  owe  this  to  him  and  that  he 
would  prove  a  credit  and  an  asset  to 
us.  It  would  also  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  appreciate  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world. 


Preudeat  FoUow*  Techaiqae  ii  Namin; 
New  Jobt  Cbief* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  13,  1953: 

PRESIOKNT    FOIXOWS    TKCRKIQTTK    IK    Nakiko 

Nrw  Joint  Chxets — His  Mcthod  la  To 
Avoid  a  Bkzak  With  Ant  Qboup  or  nu 
Republican  Pabtt 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  12. — President  Elsen- 
hower has  not  satisfied  all  the  Republicans 
who  nominated  h:m  or  the  Republicans  who 
opposed  him  at  Chicago,  but  he  Is  doing  his 
level  best  to  avoid  a  break  with  either  group. 

His  technique  for  achieving  this  objective 
Is  extremely  slmftle.  One  day  he  makes  a 
pronouncement  that  appeals  to  the  Repub- 
lican liberals  and  a  few  days  later  he  makes 
a  concession  to  the  conservatives.  One  day 
he  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  low-tariff 
policy,  and  the  next  he  appoints  a  hlgh-tarUI 
advocate  to  the  Tiu-lfT  Commission. 

He  may  defend  the  rights  of  civil  servanta 
one  week,  and  back  Senator  JoazPH  R.  Mc- 


CAmTHT,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  the  next; 
or  say  that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
wipe  out  slums  in  May  and  cut  the  public- 
housing  budget  in  March,  but  he  never  fol- 
lows one  line  long  enough  to  permit  the 
Asia  firsters,  or  the  Europe  flrsters.  or  the 
conservatives  or  the  liberals  to  break  away 
completely. 

His  nominations  for  the  new  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Illustrate  the  techniques.  Three  of 
the  four  jobs  went  to  men  whose  principal 
experience  has  been  in  Europe — Oen.  Mat- 
thew B.  Rldgway,  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
mander, to  be  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Adm. 
Robert  B.  Carney.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Commander  in  the  southern  zone, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  Oen. 
Nathan  P.  Twining  to  move  up  as  first  officer 
of  the  Air  F^ree. 

For  the  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
however,  he  chose  Adm.  Arthtir  W.  Radford, 
the  favorite  candidate  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors RoBXRT  A.  Tapt,  of  Ohio,  Senate  ma- 
J}rlty  leader,  and  William  P.  Knowuind,  of 
California — a  Pacific  flrster,  who  had  the 
good  wishes  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  most  of  General  MacArthur't 
Influential  supporters. 

CALLKO    NO   MOlDLK-Or-ROAOKB 

President  Eisenhower  explained  at  a  presa 
conference  several  weeks  ago  how  be  se- 
lected men  for  top  Jobs.  He  called  the  pros- 
pective candidate  in,  he  said,  and  asked  him 
about  his  philosophy:  Whether  he  was  biased 
or  distinctly  in  favor  of  some  doctrinal  Idea, 
and  whether  he  could  operate  according  to 
the  facts  and  under  the  law. 

He  tried,  the  President  went  on,  to  get 
men  who  were  logically  devoted  to  the  serv-  1 
Ice.  and  who  generally  conformed  to  his 
middle-of-the-road  philosophy.  And.  he 
concluded,  he  didn't  like  extremists  of  any 
kind. 

Admiral  Radford  is  generally  regarded  her* 
as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  three  serv- 
ices— an  experienced  and  valorous  sailor,  an 
advocate  of  extraordinary  skill  and  deter- 
mination, but  no  middle-of-the-roader.  His 
career  has  been  characterized  by  extreme 
positions  in  the  fight  against  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  services;  In  the  Navy's  years-long 
battle  against  the  Air  Force;  in  his  advocacy 
of  strategic  air  operations  by  the  Navy. 

Moreover,  the  admiral  has  taken  positions 
In  the  i>ast  that  were  not  only  opposed  to 
the  policies  of  the  Truman  administration 
in  the  Far  East  but  in  opposition  to  some 
important  concepts  of  the  Sisenhower 
administration  as  well.  <" 

Unlike  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley, the  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
who  testified  in  the  MacArthur  hearings  tiiat 
"a  naval  blockade  |of  China]  is  actually  an 
act  of  war  and  would  not  be  effective," 
Admiral  Radford  has  argued  on  Capitol  BUI 
that  it  would  be  effective. 

Also,  while  President  Eisenhower  rejected 
the  blockade  of  China  as  a  policy,  and  also 
rejects  any  policy  of  seeking  to  destroy  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime,  Admiral  Rad- 
ford's testimony  to  Members  of  Congress 
here  is  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  existence  ' 
of  a  Communist  regime  in  China,  even  if  it 
breaks  away  from  Moscow,  will  always  be  an 
attraction  for  Japan,  and  therefore  a  men- 
ace to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

TAPT'S  VnWS  CONSIDEBID 

The  President,  however,  does  not  operate 
on  the  theory  that  a  man's  beliefs  have  to 
coincide  with  his  own  before  he  can  be  given 
a  top  Job.  Nor  does  he  feel,  apparently,  that 
a  man's  record  in  the  past  has  to  conform  to 
the  policies  or  principles  pronounced  by  the 
President  in  order  to  be  appointed  to  high 
office. 

For  example,  the  President  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  a  liberal,  low  tariff  policy,  but 
he  appointed  to  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  former  Representative  Joseph  E. 
Talbott  of  Connecticut,  who  has  a  record  of 
opposing  the  trend  toward  a  liberal  tarilT 
policy  and  who  had  the  backing  for  the  job 
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of  the  protectionist  bloc  In  the  Republican 
Party. 

Similarly,  the  President  appointed  as  the 
Oovemment's  top  housing  administrator 
former  Republican  Representative  Albert  M. 
Cole  at  Kansas,  who  had  a  record  of  opposing 
pubU&  housing,  and  who  had  the  harking  of 
legislators  with  similar  records. 

The  Eisenhower  way,  however.  Is  to  select 
men  who  will  represent  all  sections  of  the 
party.  He  picked  the  Cabinet  he  wanted 
without  much  reference  to  Senator  TAPT'S 
views.  This  got  him  into  his  only  fight  with 
the  Ohio  Senator  on  the  appointment  of  a 
Democrat.  Martin  P.  Ourkin  as  Secretary  ot 
Labor. 

Even  since  then,  appointments  have  been 
made  with  much  more  consideration  for  the 
Senator's  views,  and  this  was  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Sena- 
tor Tapt  has  been  sniping  at  the  present 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  over  a  year. 
He  has  lately  made  it  known  that  he  wanted 
all  defense  plans  reviewed  by  the  new  Joint 
Chiefs  and  that  he  wanted  this  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  even  if  the  appointments  had  to 
be  made  long  before  the  present  chiefs  re- 
tired. 

Thus,  the  view  here  is  that  the  Senator's 
▼lews  are  being  taken  Into  account.  Just  as 
General  Elsenhower  Indicated  they  would  be 
in  the  famous  Elsenhower-Taft  meeting  at 
Mornlngslde  Heights  last  September. 


C»ltr  TdeTitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  |rEMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  BJiELLER 

or  mw  Tojnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1953 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member, 
recently  had  occasion  to  look  into  the 
situation  concerning  color  television.  I 
was  very  much  interesting  in  the  ob- 
servations made  on  thje  subject  by  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  television  industry. 
In  an  address  before  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  Television  Dinner  in  New  York 
on  May  5,  1953,  Mr.  ftoss  D.  Siragusa. 
president  of  the  Admiral  Corp.,  one  of 
the  largest  television  producers  in  the 
country,  presented  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  the  situation!  conceiving  color 
television. 

Mr.  Siragusa  discussed  three  major 
questions:  First,  approval  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Comipiission  of  stand- 
ards for  a  compatible  color  telecasting 
system;  second,  when  ^ill  color  receivers 
be  available  to  the  public?  Third,  what 
will  these  receivers  cost?  His  analysis 
of  these  problems  shoiild  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  American  public.  I  am 
therefore  glad  to  place  into  the  Record 
that  section  of  his  address  which  deals 
with  color  television.    It  is  as  follows: 

No  discussion  of  the  television  outfook  to- 
day would  ht  complete  without  a  review  of 
the  prospects  for  color  TV. 

Since  the  Government  ban  on  color  set 
production  was  lifted  a  short  while  ago,  color 
has  been  in  the  news  in  a  big  way.  Con- 
gress, through  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  has  again  In- 
terested itself  in  the  subject.  At  the  mo- 
ment, strong  pressure  is  being  exerted  to  get 
color  on-tlM  air.    There  have  even  been  dark 


hints  that  undisclosed  but  sinister  forces  are 
Interested  in  holding  color  television  back. 
Personally,  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Indus- 
try who  is  not  extremely  anxious  for  this 
forward  step  when  It  is  technically  ready. 
Admiral  certainly  is.  We  have  been  con- 
ducting intensive  research  in  color  reception 
for  years  in  two  laboratoriea— one  at  Chicago 
and  one  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Each  laboratory  has  cooperated  closely 
with  the  National  Television  Standards 
Committee,  which  comprises  engineers  rep- 
resenting all  interests  in  the  Industry.  The 
NTSC,  as  the  committee  Is  known,  has  been 
working  intensively  to  develop  standards  for 
a  compatible  color  telecasting  system.  As 
you  know,  the  system  authorized  by  the 
FCC  In  the  fall  of  1050  was  incompatible 
and  was,  therefore,  considered  tmacceptable 
by  almost  the  entire  Industry. 

The  NTSC  recently  arrived  at  compatible 
standards  and  they  are  now  being  field 
tested.  These  tests  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted during  the  sxunmer  and  the  FCC  then 
will  be  asked  to  approve  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  committee. 

Three  questions  remain:  First,  will  the 
commission  approve  the  NTSC  standards? 
Second,  if  the  commission  approves,  how 
much  time  will  elapae  before  color  receivers 
are  available  to  the  public?  Third,  what 
will  they  coat? 

The  presumption — ^but  it  is  only  presump- 
tion— is  growing  that  the  Commission  will 
approve  the  NTSC  standards  by  early  1954. 
If  this  proves  to  he  the  case,  the  real  pOsers 
are  questions  Nos.  2  and  3:  When  will 
color  receivers  be  publicly  available?  What 
will  they  cost?  Recently  statements  have 
been  made  and  widely  publicized  that  sets 
will  be  on  the  market  In  9  to  12  months  after 
the  NTSC  standards  are  adopted.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  predictions  that  color  is 
6  to  10  years  away. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  forecaat  when  color  seta  will 
be  available  in  appreciable  numbera.  A 
handful  of  aeta  might  reach  the  market 
within  a  year  after  a  compatible  color  aystem 
la  approved,  but  only  a  handful. 

There  are  two  principal  elementa  in  a  color 
receiver,  the  aet  Itself  and  the  picture  tube. 
We  have  in  our  laboratories  today  reecivera 
with  clrculta  which  produce  excellent  results. 
We  could  get  them  into  volume  production 
within  9  months  to  a  year  after  the  FCC 
gives  the  go  ahead  on  compatible  standards. 

But  the  problem  is  with  the  picture  tube. 
At  present,  two  types  are  available.  Both  are 
hand  made,  bulky,  and  very  expensive.  One 
does  not  give  a  color  picture  which  we  con- 
sider satisfactory.  The  other  is  extremely 
complex  and  requires  very  critical  adjust- 
ments. An  Admiral  engineer  spent  montiis 
acquiring  the  sldll  to  bring  the  three  colors 
Into  registration  on  these  tubes.  There  are 
12  adjustments  necessary  to  register  the  tube, 
all  of  which  are  Interdependent. 

Mathematically  that  makes  thousands  of 
combinations  of  adjustments  possible,  of 
which  only  one  is  correct.  Moreover,  the 
present  tube  may  only  stay  In  registration 
for  a  matter  of  days. 

Tou  can  visualize  the  difficulty  of  training 
servicemen,  the  servicing  problems,  and  the 
public  reaction  that  would  result  if  such  a 
complicated  instrument  were  put  Into  homes 
for  everyday  use.  To  put  it  in  a  sentence, 
this  tube  is  a  laboratory  device.  It  cannot 
be  considered  ready  for  public  use  by  the 
longest  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Even  If 
the  tube  were  dependablie  and  serivceable  in 
the  field,  it  is 'still  too  complex  to  be  mass 
produced  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

So,  gentlemen,  don't  bcv misled  by  talk  that 
color  is  just  around  the  corner.  First,  the 
industry  has  to  have  the  right  color  tube 
and  the  right  tube  simply  doesn't  exist  at 
present.  And  when  such  a  tube  is  developed, 
at  least  a  year  will  be  required  to  tool  up  for 
mass  production. 

I  am  as  anxious  to  see  color  ready  for  pub- 
lic use  as  anybody  Ln  or  out  of  the  industry. 


When  It  is  ready,  color  win  give  TV  the  same 
kind  of  boost  it  is  now  getting  from  the  open- 
ing of  new  markets  and  ttw  Introduction  of 
new  larger  screen  models.  But  the  most 
aerious  mistake  anyone  could  possibly  make 
would  be  to  force  color-set  production  before 
the  picture  tube  problem  Is  licked. 

If  we  move  prematurely,  we  could  set  color 
back  for  yeara.  Black  and  white  TV  never 
vrould  be  where  it  Is  today  If  it  had  not  been 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  practicability  before 
being  sold  to  the  public. 

I  have  no  idea  when  a  more  advanced,  less 
complicated  color  tube  will  be  available.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  scientific  progress 
cannot  be  produced  or  hastened  by  either 
congressional  mandate  or  wishful  thinking. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  spectilatlng 
done  on  our  third  question,  the  matter  of 
the  probable  coat  of  a  color  receiver.  What 
you  have  heard  is  pure  gueaaing  becauae  coat 
is  absolutely  incomputable  untU  the  industry 
has  a  picture  tube  which  can  be  mass  pro- 
duced, easUy  registered,  and  which  wUl  be  as 
reliable  In  field  service  as  present  black  and 
white  tubes.  How,  gentleman,  can  you  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  aomethlng  that  iant  even 
deaigned  as  yet? 

When  the  tube  problem  Is  licked,  I  am 
confident  that  everything  else  will  follow. 
We  will  be  able  to  produce  sets  at  a  price 
well  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
American  famUles.  Broadcasting  stations 
and  networlu  will  be  eager  to  make  the  nec- 
essary Investment  In  color  eqtiipment  even 
though  costs  are  enormoxis.  Despite  all  the 
atories  you  hear  about  the  high  coat  of  black 
and  white  TV  to  advertisers.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  sponsors  wUl  be  willing 
to  absorb  the  additional  cost  for  color  when 
they  see  the  public  is  willing  to  buy  the 
receivers.  All  we  have  to  avoid  is  moving  too 
soon.  The  one  sure  way  to  kill  color  would 
be  to  release  it  before  it  is  technically  ready 
for  everyday  trouble-free  service  in  the  home. 
I  fervently  hope  the  Industry  wUl  not  make 
that  mistake. 


Latin  America  a«  tke  Third  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NKw  JzasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Gustave  Weigel,  S.  J.,  quon- 
dam professor  of  the  Universidad  Cato- 
lica  de  Chile,  present  professor  of  eccle^- 
ology.  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock, 
Md.,  at  the  13th  annual  reception  by  the 
Washington  4th  D^ee  Knights  of 
Columbus,  in  honor  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  April 
23,  1953: 

liA'mV  AlCXKICA  as  TBS  TROD  FOBCB 

Before  and  after  the  First  World  War,  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  held  the  hegem- 
ony of  the  earth,  but  the  powers  of  West- 
em  Europe  were  not  in  stable  balance.  Un- 
der Hitler,  Germany  wished  to  dominate  the 
West  and  through  his  domination,  rule  the 
world.  The  martial  suppression  of  Hitler 
produced  the  dominating  growth  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  the  western  European  nations  in  their 
effort  to  eliminate  Hitler  lost  their  power. 
In  consequence,  for  its  own  survival  Western 
Europe  felt  the  need  of  leaning  either  on 
Soviet  Russia  or  on  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  other  choice  and  there  is  still  no 
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other  choice,  but  this  choice  Is  not  pleasant 
for  many  western  Exiropeans  beca\ise  they 
leel  that.  ncT  matter  which  side  of  the  di- 
lenuna  they  choose,  they  will  lose  their  own 
soul*  and  all  that  Is  characteristic  of  their 
being.  As  a  resiilt,  some  European  Intel- 
lectuals like  Etlenne  Qllson.  have  asked  for 
the  development  of  a  third  force  more  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  of  Western  Europe  which 
will  give  to  it  the  guaranty  of  identical  sur- 
vival and  evolution. 

In  this  way  the  term.  "Third  Force."  en- 
tered Into  our  modem  vocabulary.  However, 
an  Idea  not  unlike  the  one  expressed  by  the 
new  French  term  existed  before  the  recent 
InvenUon.  I  met  It  In  South  America  In 
1937  and  it  existed  In  the  Latin  Republics 
before  that  date.  The  generation  that  came 
to  reflection  after  the  First  World  War  was 
Impatient  of  cultural  and  social  Importa- 
tions from  Evirope  or  the  "United  States, 
which  was  the  best  that  their  forefathers  of 
the  19th  century  could  give  them.  The  new 
generation  had  a  consciousness  of  being 
Latin  Americans,  and  they  were  proud  of  it 
nor  did  they  wish  to  be  either  French  intel- 
lectuals or  Anrerlcan  pragmatlsts.  A  still 
newer  generation  came  to  articulate  expres- 
sion In  the  course  of  the  thirties  and  they  ad- 
vamced  beyond  the  position  of  their  Immedi- 
ate predecessors  by  demanding  that  the  Latin 
American  be  not  only  himself,  but  that  he 
take  an  important  part  In  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  wwld. 

It  was  sad  to  deal  with  these  young  peo- 
ple. They  sincerely  believed  that  Listln 
America  had  within  Itself  the  potentialities 
for  a  decisive  participation  In  world  affairs 
but  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  world 
was  not  concerned  with  Latin  American 
thought  nor  did  It  show  any  Inclination  to 
turn  to  Latin  America  for  guidance.  What 
made  the  situation  worse,  was  the  obvious 
fact  that  Latin  America  could  not  solve  Its 
own  urgent  problems,  for  Ibero-Amerlca  was 
constantly  looking  abroad  for  help.  My 
young  friends  realized  this,  but  they  based 
their  hope  on  the  total  strength  of  Ibero- 
America,  but  here  too  their  hopes  were  not 
visibly  founded.  Instead  of  continental  soli- 
darity, Latin  America  was  painfully  divided 
by  petty  nationalisms  exacerbating  mutual 
Intercourse. 

This  only  result  for  these  young  men  and 
women,  who  today  are  30  years  old  and  more. 
Is  •  deep  resentment.  They  felt  within 
themselves  a  mission,  and  not  even  today  are 
they  convinced  that  this  mission  was  false, 
and  yet  they  see  absolutely  no  possibility 
of  the  realization  of  their  mission.  They 
still  hope,  but  the  emotion  that  Is  nearest  to 
the  surface  of  their  souls  Is  bitterness.  In 
this  bitterness  they  look  for  some  object  on 
which  they  can  work  off  their  frustration. 
Different  groups  select  different  objects  but 
to  an  outsider  It  Is  evident  they  have  merely 
tound  whipping  boys  and  not  the  objective 
cause  of  their  disillusionment.  Some  believe 
that  the  older  political  visions  and  parties 
in  their  lands  are  the  cause  of  Ibero-Amer- 
ican  immaturity;  others  think  that  the  Latin 
American  social  framework  explains  southern 
undevelopment;  a  vast  number  are  per- 
suaded that  the  cause  of  Latin  inefficiency 
Is  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sult of  all  these  cause -searches  is  much 
highly  emotional  criticism  and  passionate 
hostility.  Such  a  situation  is  far  from  being 
a  contribution  to  world  peace  and  progress. 
Moreover  It  Is  detrimental,  not  only,  to  the 
world,  but  to  Latin  America  itself. 

Let  us  examine  the  dream  of  my  young 
South  American  friends.  Its  existence  is 
beyond  dispute,  not  only  in  them  but  even  In 
their  elders.  Latin  Americans  are  not  like 
the  Swiss  who  have  no  ecumenical  ambi- 
tions and  seek  only  the  defense  of  their  own 
way  of  life,  letting  the  world  go  Its  own  way. 
The  Latin  American,  on  the  contrary,  wishes 
to  talk  to  the  world,  wishes  to  pe'  heard, 
wishes  to  be  patently  respected,  wishes  even 


to  direct  world  activities.  He  loves  to  speak 
against  a  world  background  and  to  think 
In  transcendental  terms. 

Is  the  dream  merely  a  delusion  or  are 
there  objective  grounds  for  lu  existence? 
There  is  obviously  a  real  base  for  It.  Today 
the  Latin  Amerlcaris  nvimber  about  156  mil- 
lion, which  in  virtue  of  numbers  Indicates 
a  strong  bloc.  They  form  a  geographic  con- 
tlnxilty  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn, 
a  secured  continuity  enveloped  by  three 
great  seas.  There  is  a  fundamental  unity  In 
these  people,  for  all  speak  one  or  another 
Iberlc  form  of  Romance  Latin.  Their  na- 
tional histories  ar«  similar  and  Interrelated 
while  their  culturtil  frameworks  are  parallel 
evolutions  of  the  imported  cxilture  of  the 
western  Mediterranean.  All  have  more  or 
less  assimilated  American  Indian  groups 
which  are  still  Important  elements  in  their 
composition. 

Latin  American  power  Is  not  merely  to  be 
found  In  the  continuity  and  cultural  Iden- 
tity of  a  large  human  mass.  The  territory 
occupied  by  the  Latins  has  abundant  natural 
resources.  The  so  a  has  all  the  ores  that  are 
needed  In  our  tlm<^.  The  same  soil  produces 
coplovisly  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs.  It  also  maintains  large  quantities 
of  livestock,  while  the  endless  seas  are  rich 
In  fish  and  elements  of  all  varieties.  That 
great  commodity,  petroleum.  Is  found  In 
abundance  and  the  ubiquitous  mountain 
streams  can  be  sources  of  electricity  and 
irrigation. 

If  a  group  so  structured  and  so  endowed 
could  achieve  a  dynamic  solidarity  and  an 
efficient  industry  according  to  the  possibil- 
ities revealed  by  modern  science,  it  would 
be  a  world  power  of  the  first  magnitude 
which  would  have  to  be  respected,  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  which  could 
impose  Its  views  on  a  world  which  would 
have  to  listen.  It  could  be  a  third  force. 
Now  candor  demands  that  we  admit  the 
unreality  of  this  hypothesis  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  Is  no  dynamic  solidarity  uniting 
the  Latin  Americans  who  are  Joined  together 
by  vague  bonds  of  sentiment  interlaced  with 
envy  and  mutual  distrust.  Industry  is  mak- 
ing great  progress  In  Latin  America,  but  it 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  constitute  a 
world  source  of  Industrial  products.  In 
other  words,  the  unity  Is  weak  and  the  In- 
dustrial production  too  low  for  the  Latin 
American  bloc  to  take  on  the  role  warranted 
by  Latin  American  numbers  and  Latin  re- 
sources. 

Now  the  nonreallzatlon  of  the  third-force 
dream  in  the  hearts  of  my  young  students 
in  Latin  America  Is  no  argument  against  the 
dream  Itself.  Even  if  it  were  never  realized, 
it  would  still  be  a  legitimate  inspiration 
and  a  worthy  drive.  I  always  encoiiraged 
my  students  to  culi:lvate  the  dream,  and  this 
action  of  mine  produced  perplexity  In  them. 
The  perplexity  derived  from  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  they  all  had.  namely,  that  the 
'North  Americans  are  necessarily  committed 
to  do  everything  possible  to  nullify  the  Latin 
American  dream.  My  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  dream  struck  them  as  insincere  and 
it  made  them  suspect  that  I  was  deviously 
trying  to  Introduce  a  fifth  column  into  their 
movement.  It  Is  concerning  this  attitude 
that  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  human  being  Is  a  complex  of  powers. 
His  body  is  not  unlike  a  machine,  which  Is 
a  mechanical  force.  His  mind  Is  the  vibrant 
sovu-ce  which  gives  him  spiritual  power.  The 
two  powers  are  not  antagonistic,  but  become 
more  powerful  by  Interaction.*  Mens  sana  In 
corpore  sano  was  Juvenal's  happy  descrip- 
tion of  this  harmonious  collaboration  of  pow- 
ers. Being  a  North  American,  I  cannot  wish 
to  see  my  .country  Impotent,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  North  American  power  must 
mean  the  destruction  of  all  other  powers  in 
the  world.  Let  there  be  everywhere  more 
power  and  not  less.  Power  Is  productive;  of 
itself  It  makes  for  well-being.  Its  absence 
causes  misery  and  will  iorce  the  strong  to 


carry  the  weak,  which  Is  a  waste  of  power. 
In  consequence.  I  personally  (and  I  believ* 
that  American  people  are  with  me)  wish  to 
see  the  dream  of  a  Latin  American  third 
force  come  true.     Because  of  this  wish,  there 
is  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  ovir  people  to 
help  Latin  America  achieve  itself.     The  deep- 
er roots  of  our  willingness  to  help  must  be 
properly   understood   If   we   are   to   get   the 
best  out  of  North  American  collaboration 
with  the  Latin  South.     Cynically  It  can  be 
said   that   we   help  only  in  order  to  have 
friends  instead  of  foes  next  door  to  us,  friends 
whom  we  wish  to  exploit  Indefinitely.     Cyn- 
ically It  can  be  said  that  our  help  Is  reluctant 
and  always  so  limited  that  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  Latin  America  to  withdraw  itself 
from  our  exploiting  domination.     But  it  Is 
easy  to  be  cynical.     No  matter  how  many  ex- 
amples of  North  American  exploiting  Intru* 
sion  can  be  cited  from  past  history.  It  Is 
still  true  that  North  American  collaboration 
has  deeper  roots  than  political  expediency 
or  enlightened  selfishness.     The  North  Amer- 
ican  Is  not   a   hard-boiled   realist:    he   has 
alwajrs  been  a  man  of  romantic  persuasions. 
His  so-called  realism,  or  materialism  as  it  is 
dubbed  so  often  in  Latin  America.  Is  only  a 
logical   efficiency   organizing   a   basic    faith. 
You  must  take  this  truth  back  to  your  young 
men  In  your  respective  countries.     It  will  be 
useful  for  them,  for  If  they  once  understand 
that  the  Colossus  of  the  North  Is  not  the 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  their  dream, 
they  will  not  waste  time  in  fighting  a  foe  who 
Is  not  a  foe.     They  will  Instead  dedicate  their 
zeal  to  the  real  problem  at  the  heart  of  their 
project. 

The  suspicion  with  which  so  many  young 
Latin  Americans  look  at  the  United  States 
points  to  the  real  reason  why  the  Latin 
American  dream  has  not  become  real.  These 
young  people.  In  laudable  search  for  Latin 
American  power,  see  that  the  United  States 
has  such  power.  Their  own  concept  of 
power  Is  such  that  they  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  possessor  of  power  will  not  use  It 
to  suppress  all  others.  This  Inability  to  see 
power  as  anything  else  but  the  means 
whereby  I  Impose  my  will  on  all  others, 
shows  that 'the  young  men  we  are  talking 
about  have  an  Immature  power  vision.  In 
young  people  this  Is  understandable.  The 
adolescent  wants  power,  not  so  much  to  pro« 
duce  and  achieve,  but  much  more  to  give 
himself  the  luxury  of  doing  what  he  pleases, 
even  If  such  pleasiire  be  communally  detrl« 
mental.  The  adolescent  Is  Irked  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  community,  because  he  be- 
lieves  that  he  needs  no  such  discipline  by 
reason  of  the  sincerely  supposed  fact  that 
he  can  distinguish  between  good  and  evlL 
He  Is  essentially  rebellious  to  community 
control  and  he  Is  hostile  to  those  agencies 
which  bring  that  control  to  bear  on  him. 
The  young  man  is  Innocent  enough  not  to 
want  the  harm  of  his  group,  but  he  is  too 
Inexperienced  to  see  that  many  things  which 
he  ardently  desires  are  really  to  the  harm 
of  his  neighbors.  In  consequence,  he  tries 
to  build  up  power  In  himself  in  order  to 
crush  any  opposition  to  his  own  ambitions 
and  lusts.  U  he  succeeds  in  acquiring 
power,  he  will  be  ruthless  in  using  It.  even 
though  his  intentions  are  not  at  all  crueL 
However,  the  chances  of  a  youth  acquiring 
power  over  the  community  are  slim,  because 
the  acquisition  of  power  always  supposes 
asceticism  and  self-dlsclpUne,  two  qualities 
which  youth  rarely  possesses  abidingly. 

The  mature  conception  of  power  is  far 
more  objective.  The  adult  wants  power  not 
merely  to  satisfy  his  selfish  Impulses  but 
much  rather  to  produce  a  better  world  for 
himself  and  for  his  people.  Power  is  the 
necessary  requisite  for  creativity.  It  Is  an 
abxise  of  power  to  make  It  bring  suffering 
and  pain  to  the  world.  However,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  that  any  possessor  of  power 
will  as  a  matter  of  fact  bring  evils  to  man- 
kind, for  according  to  the  maxim  of  Lord 
Acton,   "power   tends   to  corrupt;    absolute 
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power  corrupts  absolutely."  Tet  It  is  safs 
to  say  that  In  spite  of  the  corruptive  in- 
fluence of  power,  the  search  for  power  Is 
usually  animated  by  the  recognition  of  the 
good  that  It  can  accomplish,  and  good  for 
the  mature  man  Is  not  oply  his  own  selfish 
satisfaction  but  the  gooc|  of  all  men  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  immaturity  of  the 
power  vision  of  my  Latin  American  students, 
their  dream  seems  to  me  a  good  sign.  It 
means  that  Latin  Amerlcis  Is  coming  of  age, 
even  though  it  also  meanij  that  It  Ik  not  yet  of 
age,  for  the  awakening  to  the  need  of  power 
is  a  sign  of  adolescence  but  not  yet  a  algn 
of  adulthood. 

The  attainment  of  maturity  Is  the  exclu- 
sive problem  of  Latin  America  itself.  The 
United  States  can  neither  force  that  matur- 
ity nor  decisively  hinder  It.  At  best  she  can 
smooth  the  path  for  La;ln  America  In  emer- 
gencies of  specUl  crlsm.  If  it  were  the 
objective  of  the  United  States  to  keep  l^tin 
America  down,  the  best  policy  would  be  to 
dole  out  continually  a  bare  sufficiency  of 
material  aid  to  keep  the  Latins  in  the  sUtus 
quo,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  stlmuliis  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  pulling  themselves 
together  by  their  own  effort,  which  Is  the 
only  effort  that  can  save!  and  develop  them. 
The  patronus  of  the  old  Roman  days  sur- 
rounded himself  with  cllfnu  by  giving  them 
A  teUy  pittance.  The  result  was  their  total 
asptnflrnrti  on  him  and  the  lack  of  the 
effective  incentive  of  totall  need  which  could 
force  them  to  produce  l|or  themselves  and 
thus  win  their  freedom. 

The  potential  energy  of  Ibero-Amerlca. 
warmed  by  the  Latin  American  dream,  must 
become  kinetic.  When  It  does.  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  a  third  force.  To  change  poten- 
tial energy  Into  kinetic  energy  you  must  use 
work.  There  U  no  other  way.  Conse- 
quently my  young  South  American  friends 
mtist  not  preoccupy  themselves  with  philo- 
sophic discussions,  meditation  on  their  real 
or  supposed  superiority,  or  acrimonious 
debates  with  no  real  adversary.  They  must 
rather  concentraU  on  prodxictivlty  which 
means  work.  | 

Now  wOTk  is  not  enough.    If  the  baker 
bakes  more  bread,  but  only  to  consume  all 
that  he  bakes,  he  neither  helps  the  com- 
munity nor  gives  hlmsell   power  in  society. 
He  can  only  be  classed  as  a  consumer,  even 
though  he  works  hard  In  order  to  consume. 
I  noticed  that  my  yo^ng  Latin  disciples 
were   Interested   primarily   in   consumption.* 
For  them  the  good  life  was  the  satisfaction 
of  the  most  patent  Instinctive  drives  of  man 
In    the    most    luxurious    manner    concretely 
and    abstractly   possible.     That   their   satis- 
faction   should    be    proportionate    to   their 
productivity    never   occurred    to    them,    for 
they  were  quite  willing  io  rely  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  others  in  order  to  enjoy  satis- 
faction.    They  could  not  see  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  such  a  vision,  namely  either 
the  exploitation  of  some  other  human  being 
or  the  dependence  of  minor  children.    They 
were   dUmayed   with   the   philosophy   I   was 
teaching,  according  to  which  the  good  man 
m\ist   treat   his   human   instrumentalities — 
but   not  other  himian  beings — as  we  treat 
the   horses    which    work    for    us.     We    give 
such   being   all    they   need   to   become   effi- 
cient instruments  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
We  supply  them  with  adequate  food,  suffi- 
cient rest,  proper  shelter,  and  required  med- 
ical care.     However,  we  do  not  offer  more. 
This  is  absolutely  logical,  for  In  the  econ- 
omy of  human  enterprise  the  horse  has  a 
place,    but   the    place    Is    Instriunental.     In 
the  economy  of  the  universe  mnn  himself 
Is  a  being  to  create  and   he  Is  by  nature 
organized    with   a   set   of    instrumenUlltles 
to  help  him  achieve  his  purpose  aod  thus 
be    happy.     Therefore    man    must    treat   his 
own    personal    instrumentalities    in    accord 
With  their  nature,  conserving  them  for  their 
end   but   not   treating   them  as   delectable 


ends  In  themselves.  Begant  repose  Is  not 
the  aim  of  life,  and  is  legitimate  only  in 
as  far  as  it  heightens  productivity.  A  good 
time  Is  not  the  end  of  human  existence. 
though  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  means  to 
make  the  human  tool  more  efficacious.  This 
view  U  not  materialistic,  for  iU  supposition 
Is  that  the  human  subject  is  something 
more  than  the  conjunct  of  instrumentalities 
that  surround  the  spiritual  center,  which 
drives  toward  creation  and  cannot  be  happy 
except  In  creation.  It  likewise  supposes  that 
creativity  is  not  merely  material  but  must 
also  be  Intellectual,  artistic,  and  religious. 
In  the  light  of  these  observations  It  Is  clear 
that  I  contemplate  the  present  stage  of  the 
Latin  American  dream  with  mixed  feelings. 
The  ambition  of  Latin  youth  to  be  a  world 
power  Is  a  good  thing,  and  all  thinking  men 
the  world  over  will  applaud  the  awakening 
of  Ibero-Amerlca  to  Its  possibilities.  Let  the 
generation  '.hat  brought  forth  the  dream  rest 
assured  that  their  dream  produces  no  re- 
sentment In  others,  but  only  hope. 

However,  this  dream  must  not  remain  In 
the  adolescent  stage.  To  become  real.  It 
must  become  adult.  Dreams  are  not  realized 
Just  because  they  have  been  conceived  or  re- 
inforced only  with  passionate  affectivlty.  In 
the  adult  the  dream  Is  a  stimulus  and  orien- 
tation to  creation.  This  my  young  friends 
to  the  south  have  yet  to  learn.  To  learn 
creativity  they  must  make  work,  productive 
work  in  every  human  field,  the  main  con- 
cern of  their  lives.  To  make  this  work  fruit- 
ful, they  must  take  Joy  In  creation  and  not  la 
the  consumption  of  the  created  products. 
Prodigality,  escape  from  labor,  luxury  spend- 
ing, economic  exploitation  of  the  neighbor 
must  disappear  from  their  lives.  Sobriety, 
diligence,  discipline,  and  the  dynamic  union 
of  all  members  of  society  must  become  the 
framework  of  their  lands. 

When  my  former  students  have  achieved 
that,  they  and  we. can  find  comfort  and  aid 
In  a  new  force  In  our  weary  world.  When  will 
the  young  Latin  Americans  learn  this? 
When  will  they  achieve  communal  and  crea- 
tive maturity?  No  man  living  can  give  cate- 
gorical answe>»  to  those  questions.  Tet  I 
can  say  this :  My  long  association  with  them 
showed  me  their  many  virtues,  their  rich 
talents,  their  sparkling  Intelligence — and  I 
am  not  without  hope. 
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DoB*t  Blame  Me  if  Your  Taxes  Are  Not 
Redaced,  the  Bndf  et  Is  Not  Balaaced 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  SCICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  campaign  last  fall. 
I  promised  to  do  my  best  to  cut  the  tax 
rate,  balance  the  budget.  To  date,  I  have 
kept  that  promise  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  it. 

But  I  am  neither  the  administration 
nor  the  Congress — ^just  one  of  435  Mem- 
laers  of  the  House  and  without  any 
particular  influence  with  ;he  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course,  we  carmot  balance  the 
budget  nor  reduce  taxes  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  follow  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man policies  of  participating  in  every 
squabble,  in  every  war,  wherever  in  the 
world  either  may  arise,  and  continue  to 
shovel  out  the  billions  to  aid  other  coun- 
tries as  is  now  proposed. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  now 
tell  U8  the  budget  cannot  be  balanced 
during  the  next  2  years.  Humphrey  sug- 
gests it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
present  $275  billion  limitation  on  our 
national  debt.  That  is  not  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  to  quit  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  other  people  and  other  nations, 
quit  taxing  our  people  to  help  them. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  insisting 
that  we  give  $60  million  to  France  for 
aid  in  the  Indochina  war.  I  will  not 
vote  for  it.  We  are  passing '40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  that  war. 

The  Defense  Department  alone  pro- 
poses to  spend  $98,680,000,000  in  1954 — 
much  of  it  abroad,  where  they  are  pay- 
ing $4  an  hour  for  construction  workers, 
$3.10  for  cooks,  transportation  to  and 
from  the  job,  which  brings  the  cost  to 
$10  per  hour.  How  much  are  you  mak- 
ing? I  will  not  vote  for  that.  I  will  vote 
for  an  adequate  defense  for  this  coim- 
try,  but  not  for  waste  and  extravagance. 
Nor  will  I  vote  for  the  proposal  made 
yesterday  in  the  Senate  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  judges  and  Congress- 
men to  $25,000  per  year. 

The  President  last  week  asked  that 
foreign  aid  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  be  continued  for  another  year 
and  that  $5,800,000,000  be  given  people 
abroad.  That  would  help  reduce  their 
taxes.  Why  not  reduce  our  own?  We 
are  getting  the  same  old  Marshall  plaa 
under  a  different  name. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  but  that  some  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  does  not  turn  up 
instances  of  disgraceful  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  executive  departments. 
If  we  spend  our  own  tooney  wisely,  quit 
wasting  it  abroad,  we  can  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  taxes. 

In  my  humble  judgment  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  our  people  should  be 
asked  to  carry  the  burden  of  either  sup- 
porting the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  fighting  the  wars  in  which  they 
become  involved. 

To  do  so  will  ruin  us;  and  I.  for  one. 
propose  to  keep  my  promise  made  to  the 
voters  last  fall  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
get  out  of  this  mess  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved, keep  our  spending  within  our 
bearable  tax  income. 

It  may  be  we  need  another  election. 
Perhaps  all  the  people  got  last  Nov^n- 
ber  was  a  change  in  personnel,  not  policy. 


Doctor  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

or  WKST  vmciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  in  reviewinfir 
the  Record  relating  to  the  Draft  Act,.  I 
find  scMne  statements  which  appear  to 
be  sfxnewhat  misleading. 

These  statements  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  our  medical  schools  are  gradu- 
ating around  1,500  students  per  year. 
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This  is  obviously  erroneous.  Instead  of 
1,500.  the  schools  of  our  country  will 
graduate  more  than  12.000  doctors  in 
1953,  quite  an  increase  over  the  years 
ISKO  to  1941.  The  impression  that  the 
Armed  Forces  can  command  or  call  into 
service  only  aroimd  1.500  men  from  this 
list  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  students  now  gradu- 
ating have  seen  service  heretofore  in 
some  branch  of  the  service  and  will  not 
imder  this  act  be  subject  to  the  draft. 

The  particular  statements  which  I 
think  should  be  changed  are  as  follows: 

Page  4974.  third  column,  of  the  daily 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Dtjrhams 
statement  should  read:  "They  Will  gradu- 
ate this  year  from  the  medical  schools 
1.494  students  subject  to  call  under  the 
regular  draft"  instead  of  "They  will 
graduate  this  year  from  the  medical 
schools  1.494  students."  [Permanent 
Congressional  Record  corrected.] 

Page  4817,  second  coliunn.  Blr.  Short. 
instead  of  the  statement  "The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  are  having  only  about  3,000 
graduating  from  our  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country  now  each  2 
years."  it  should  be  explained  that  actu- 
ally we  are  graduating  from  the  medical 
schools  in  our  country  at  least  12.000 — 
probably  more  nearly  14,000 — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  20  percent  over  1940 
to  1941. 

Page  4817,  second  column,  Mr.  Dur- 
BAM's  statement  should  be  changed  to 
read,  "You  will  get  only  1,500  doctors 
this  year  from  the  regular  draft"  in- 
stead of  "Tou  will  get  only  1,500  doctors 
this  year." 

Vnpottd  ReorganiiatioB  of  the  Dcpart- 
Bent  of  Africoltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  SMITH 

or  NORTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  SMTIH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commissioners  of  Cabarrus 
County,  Concord,  N.  C,  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
matters  are  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  farmers  of  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

CONOORO.  N.  C.  May  11,  1953. 
Senator  Wnxis  Smith, 

United    States    Senate,    Senate    Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D»WR  Senator  Smith  :  I  see  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's request  for  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  farm  pro- 
gram wiU  come  before  the  Senate  shortly. 
I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  oppose 
this  reorganization  plan. 
♦  Of  course,  you  know  that  we  are  all  for 
anything  that  would  improve  the  efficiency 
and  the  usefulness  of  any  Government  de- 
partment or  bureau,  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ben- 
son's idea  of  re«ganizatlon  would  give  far 
too  much  power  to  the  head  of  one  depart- 
ment, and  Instead  of  taking  the  farm  pro-: 


gram  out  of  politics  we  feel  that  this  would 
be  a  ptirely  political  {Han. 

North  Carolina  and  the  South  have  made 
such  wonderful  progress  under  the  Demo- 
cratic farm  program  over  the  i>ast  20  yean 
that  we  would  not  want  to  see  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  stop  this  progress.  The  PMA, 
as  administered  by  a  county-  and  commu- 
nity-elected committee  which  is  nonpolit- 
Ical.  Is  the  right  approach. 

We  hope  you  wlU  use  your  influence  to  see 
that  price  support  at  90  percent  of  ptu'ity 
for  basic  commodities  and  the  ACP  program 
shall  be  administered  by  the  PMA,  which  i« 
controlled  by  this  elective  process. 

Of  course,  we  are  for  research  and  perma- 
nent soil-conservation  programs  for  agricul- 
ture. The  farm  program  as  administered 
through  the  PMA  and  Its  agencies  has  been 
such  a  wonderful  educational  and  personal- 
touch  program  that  it  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate to  discontinue  this.  The  contact  that 
is  made  with  every  farmer  ttirough  this  pro- 
gram has  greatly  extended  the  opportunity 
of  extension  and  all  other  such  agencies  by 
directing  the  smaU  farmer  and  the  new 
farmer,  who  would  not  otherwise  avail  them- 
selves of  these  other  programs. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Benson's  theories  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  small  farmer,  who  has 
made  such  wonderful  progress  in  the  last 
20  years. 

If  there  Is  anything  wrong  with  the  farm 
program  of  course  It  should  be  changed,  but 
it  should  not  be  changed  Just  because  the 
Democrats  enacted  It  any  more  than  we 
should  oppose  a  change  because  the  Repub- 
licans are  proposing  it. 

The  program  as  conducted  In  our  county 
has  been  nonpoUtical.  I  have  served  on  the 
committee  with  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, and  politics  has  never  played  any 
part.  The  county  secretaries  whom  we  have 
had  have  been  very  efficient  and  have  never 
permitted  politics  to  enter  into  the  office 
activities  at  all. 

We  also  deem  it  unwise  to  raise  the  Inter- 
est rate  that  the  farmer  and  the  small - 
business  man  has  to  pay.  If  we  do  not  keep 
farm  prices  at  a  fairly  high  level  it  will  pull 
the  economy  of  the  whole  country  down. 

I  would  be  glad  to  come  to  Washington 
with  any  other  local  farmers  to  give  you  any 
other  information  if  at  any  time  this  would 
be  of  help  to  you  or  to  the  program. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  best  personal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely, 

J.  Lex  Whitx. 


A  Confressman  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the 'following  state- 
ment by  me  before  the  Rochester  Ad 
Club.  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Thursday, 
May  7.  1953: 

A  Congressman  Abkoao 

It's  taken  me  65  years  and  28  ho\irs,  a 
lifetime  in  Brooklyn,  30  years  In  Congress, 
4  trips  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  a 
trips  to  South  America  and  1  day  In  Ro- 
chester to  find  out  that  people  everywhere 
are  people.  So  I  begin  right  offhand  to  hand 
you  a  dish  of  platitudes.  Let's  face  It.  How 
could  I  know  after  reading  millions  of  words. 
visiting  a  dosen  countries,  analyzing  thou- 
sands of  bills,  talking  with  hundreds  of  VIP'a, 


and  so  forth  and  ao  forth,  I  would  dis- 
cover I  agree  with  Ogden  Nash,  "U  It's  trite, 
it's  right."  Tou  can't  escape  it  even  if  you 
build  a  wall  with  Santayana,  Whitehead. 
Toynbee,  and  Hemingway — and  a  bit  of  Adlal 
Stevenson — that  a  boy's  best  friend  Is  his 
mother,  and  that  a  stitch  In  time  does  save 
nine,  and  that  every  cloud  does  have  a  sUver 
lining,  and  that  people  everywhere  are  peo- 
ple. 

Oh  jTM.  X  forgot  another:  Itavvl  la  broad- 
ening. 

One  of  the  pleasant  consequences  of  travel 
abroad  Is  the  soothing  effect  it  has  on  your 
ego.  Tou  feel  encyclopedic — aroiind  the 
edges.  To  an  eager — you  hope — audience, 
you  can  take  1  or  2 — or  1  and  2 — approaches 
in  your  travelogue.  Tou  can  Impress  with 
details  of  the  operations  of  the  Voice  of 
America  abroad,  or  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  NATO  countries  or  expand  on 
the  theme  of  "Is  0\ir  Dollar  Buying  Peace" 
or  "Is  Biirope  WiUlng  To  Fight  for  Preedomr* 
or  "To  What  End  Are  We  Arming  Germany?" 
or  you  can  delight — you  hope — your  audience 
(captive,  of  course),  with  tidbits  of  inci- 
dental Information  you  picked  up  In  passing. 
It  Is  expected  of  a  Congressman  abroad  to 
do  both  and  I  aim  to  please. 

In  my  trip  through  Europe,  I  had  a  llttl* 
mental  adapter  stored  away  in  the  corner 
of  my  mind  when  I  found  myself  saying. 
"In  the  States  they  don't  do  this."  It  is  a 
handy  little  gadget  because  as  soon  as  you 
put  it  to  use.  It  starts  singing,  "but  they 
liked  it."  So  they  Uked  me  and  I  liked  them 
and  everybody  was  happy. 

I  used  the  adapter  In  London  when  we 
found  ourselves  going  to  the  theater  before 
dinner  at  7  or  7:30  in  the  evening  to  be 
followed  by  supper  at  10  or  11  o'clock  at 
night.  I  was  hungry  during  the  play,  bought 
the  coffee  and  cake  which  was  sold  during 
intermissions  by  pretty  waitresses,  and 
searched  around  for  my  lost  appetite  during 
supper. 

In  Rome  I  kept  getting  all  tangled  up  with 
the  Roman  routine  of  their  workday.  The 
workday  begins  at  8  a.  m.,  there  is  a  break 
in  the  day  from  12  to  1  or  2  for  lunch  then 
siesta  till  3  or  4  or  what  have  you.  then  the 
return  to  work  untU  8  in  the  evening. 
Then  come  the  cocktails  and  dinner,  and  din- 
ner was  a  serious  business,  an  event  of  the 
first  magnitude  with  the  digestive  Julcee 
working  overtime  but  if  you  think  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  eating — ^wlth  all  this  pre- 
*  occupation  with  food — vouTe  right. 

In  Prance,  too. 

But  then,  you  did  accomplish  things  be* 
tween  bites.  For  example,  in  a  private 
dining  room  1h  the  House  of  Commons  In 
England.  I  had  lunch  with  Sir  Frank  SosUs. 
Labor  Member,  and  former  Solicitor  and 
Attorney  General  of  the  Attlee  Labor  Cabi- 
net, Barnet  Janner,  Labor  Member  of  Par- 
liament, Emanuel  Shlnwell,  another  Labor 
Member  of  Parliament  and  former  Minister 
of  War,  Hugh  Thompson,  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament;  Sir  Clement  Davies, 
Liberal  Party  Member  <rf  Parliament;  and 
Sir  William  Morrison,  present  Speaker  of 
the  House  and,  naturally,  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Churchill  Party.  Our  talk,  of  course, 
was  cosmic.  When  we  scaled  down  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  woes  of  England,  I  said.  "I 
have  the*  perfect  solution  for  England's 
dUemma."  "What,"  they  chorused  with  one 
voice.  "Let  England  become  the  49th  SUte 
of  the  United  States,"  I  answered. 
"Agreed,"  they  fairly  shouted  in  unison. 

No  mean  accomplishment,  eh  what? 

Little  kaleidoscopic  pictures  form  in  my 
mind  as  I  think  of  Europe :  The  red  and  green 
traffic  lights  on  the  canals  of  Venice:  "Time 
Does  March  On,"  otherwise  the  ancient  gon- 
doliers would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  modern 
speedboats.  Horseracing  In  France,  the 
horses  running  clockwise  and  not  counter- 
clockwise as  they  do  here  and  the  spectators 
walking  on  the  turf  and  the  horses  running 
on  the  grass,  a  reversal  of  our  custom  here: 
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St.  Nicholas  Day  in  Denmark  on  December  7 
(not  the  25th)  and  little  boys  and  girls 
putting  their  shoes  outdoors  for  the  receiving 
of  reward  or  punishments.  If  good,  St. 
Nicholas  wlU  come;  if  bad.  Black  Peter. 
Copenhagen,  the  Paris  of  the  north  capital 
of  the  land  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson.  The 
Danish  afternoon  pastry  is  only  exceeded  in 
taste  and  toothsomeness.  shall  I  say  by  the 
delicacies  of  the  Powers  Hotel.  The  exquisite 
Japanese  room  of  the  magnlffoent  building — 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice— the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  The 
Hague.  The  adjoining  room  with  the  marble 
statues  of  St.  Nicholas  II.  of  Czarlst  Russia 
and  Edward  Vn.  of  England,  facing  each 
other,  as  neat  a  symbol  of  world  political 
enUnglements  and  hope.  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  houseboats  on  the  canals  of  Holland, 
built  on  top  of  barges  to  relieve  the  hoxislng 
shortage,  even  in  Holland.  The  bicycles  In 
Geneva.  Swltwrland.  mingling  with  the  cows 
and  the  automobiles  In  a  swirl  of  traffic.  In- 
cidentally, In  Switzerland,  every  second  per- 
son owns  and  wheels  a  bicycle,  bearing  a 
license  nimiber.  The  bicycle  has  the  right 
of  way  over  any  other  approaching  vehicle 
(except,  maybe,  the  cow),  like  elephanu 
havings  the  rtght  of  way  on  roads  In  Uganda, 
West  Africa.  The  traffic  cops  In  West  Ger- 
many, wearing  white  cuffs  up  to  the  elbows 
and  carrying  white  sticks,  using  them  like 
batons,  directing  u-afflc  with  the  vigor  of  a 
dramatic  symphony   conductor.     They  give 

their  aU. 

Vlslta  to  Milan,  Padua,  Bologna.  Florence, 
Rome  reveal  the  intense  struggle  going  on 
In  Italy  for  the  control  of  men's  minds  and 
their  vote  In  the  coming  elections  on  June  5. 
The  battle  between  democracy  and  totali- 
tarianism Is  a  touch-and-go  affair.  There 
Is  a  seesaw  battle  of  the  ixwters.  De  Gasperl, 
an  able  sUtesman,  rules  by  virtue  of  a  coali- 
tion of  four  parties:  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats, Social  DemocraU,  Liberals,  and  Repub- 
licans. 

Joined  In  opposition  to  the  Government 
are  the  Communists,  the  neo-Pascists.  and 
the  Monarchists. 

They  make  strange  bedfellows— the  ex- 
treme right,  the  exueme  left,  plus  Mon- 
archists united. 

Multicolored  posters  of  all  parties  abound 
everywhere — on  kiosks,  buses,  fences,  and 
chimneys.  Nothing  to  immune  or  sacred. 
Bases  of  heroic  statues,  famous  ruins  like 
the  Coliseum.  Churches  are  splashed  with 
•logans. 

The  banie  to  brtsk  and  bitter.    As  soon 
•s  a  cartoon  bearing  the  hammer  and  sickle 
Is  plastered,  a  squad  In  opposition   covers 
the  obnoxious  piece  with  a  brand  of  its  own. 
There   to   no   televtolon.     Radio  sets   are 
comparatively  scarce.     Newspapers  are  thin 
and  sparse.     Posters  thus  become  the  ac- 
cepted avenue  of  communication  of  Ideas. 
In  Holland,  I  ran  smack  Into  the  "Battle 
of   the   Babies."     The   country,   apparently, 
has  divided  Itself  Into  two  camps.  Protestant 
and  Catholic.     Each  side  to  determined  to 
Increase  its  own  numbers.    Hence,  the  im- 
portance of  having  babies.     No  birth  con- 
trol to  practiced.    Wages  are  adjusted  to  the 
number  of  children  In  each  fanUly.    A  new 
baby  In  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  camp  to 
the  occasion  for  great  rejoicing.    The  story 
to  told  of  a  burgomaster  who  was  asking  to 
sanction   the    buUdlng    of    a    neighborhood 
swimming  pool  In  which  would  be  permitted 
mixed  bathing.     He  consented,  and  on  open- 
ing day  went  to  view  it.    There  he  saw  boys 
and  glrto,  men  and  women,  swimming  to- 
gether.    In   great  shock,   he  asked   for  an 
explanation.     "But  sir."  he  was  told,  "you 
said  we  could  have  mixed  bathing."    "Oh." 
he  said,  "I  thought  you  meant  Catholics  and 
Protestants." 

So  sturdy  to  the  race  for  numbers  that 
Holland  Is.  literally,  bursting  at  the  seams. 
At  least  80.000  must  emigrate  out  of  Holland 
each  year.  It  has  created  serious  economic 
dtolocatlons,  but  the  earnestness  of  the  peo- 


ple of  Holland  In  the  division  of  religious 
practices  cannot  be  shrugged  away. 

Speaking  of  dlvtolons  carries  me  to 
thoughts  of  West  and  East  Germany.  The 
memories  of  the  contrast  are  so  vivid  that 
It  would  appear  that  the  picture  of  West 
Germany  Is  painted  In  broad  strokes  of  color 
and  that  of  East  Germany  In  crabbed  pencil 
lines  of  black  and  white.  How  else  shall  I 
say  It?  1  crossed  over  the  Invisible  line  of 
demarcation  between  East  and  West  Berlin 
by  going  through  the  Brandenburg  Gate — 
called  the  Gate  of  Terror.  It  Is  like  going 
from  the  20th  century  Into  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  seems  that  West  Germany  moves:  East 
Germany  to  pushed.  The  active  and  the  pas- 
sive.   Life  find  death. 

I  would  like  at  thto  point  to  plunge  into 
a  discussion  of  the  two  areas,  the  differences 
In  attitudes,  the  vigorous  Industrial  and 
economic  life  of  West  Germany  as  compared 
with  East  Germany.  So  much,  however,  has 
teen  written  about  these  differences  that  I 
believe  It  would  be  better  In  the  short  time 
left  to  me  to  dwell  on  an  area,  whose  story 
has  less  often  been  told,  and  whose  story  ex- 
ercises a  strong  fascination  for  me,  and  that 
area  to  Turkey. 

Turkey,  geographically  part  Europe  part 
Middle  East,  has  always  been  associated  In 
my  mind  with  the  exotic  fantasies  of  the 
tales  of  flying  cari>ets,  of  mosques  and  min- 
arets, turbaned  Sultans  and  the  slim,  gold- 
braceleted  ankles  of  enticing  princesses.  The 
story  of  Turkey's  westernization  by  Mvistafa- 
Kemal  AtUturk,  father  of  the  New  Turkey. 
could  not  emotionally  at  any  rate  destroy 
that  association.  It  did  not  help  to  read 
that  Attaturk  had  had  hto  country's  ancient 
Arab  script  changed  to  modern  Latin  script, 
that  he  abolished  wearing  of  the  fezzes  and 
turbans,  that  he  ripped  the  veUs  off  the 
women,  declared  harems  Illegal.  The  thin, 
minor-keyed  music  of  the  Orient  was  dto- 
couraged  In  favor  of  Western  symphonic 
full-bodied  music— and  United  States  Jazz. 
Reading  about  all  these  changes  had  no  Im- 
pact.   Seeing  It  did. 

There  was  that  about  Turkey  which  re- 
minded me  of  Israel.  There  Is  a  story  current 
m  Israel  which  goes  somewhat  like  thto: 
A  member  of  the  Knesset  (Israeli  Parliament) 
went  to  Prime  Mlntoter  David  Ben-Gurlon 
and  said: 

"I  know  how  to  end  all  the  troubles  In 
Israel."  Ben  Gurlon  cocked  a  willing  ear. 
"Well  "  the  member  continued,  "you  know 
how  the  United  States  has  taken  care  of 
Germany  and  Japan  after  they  lost  the  war 
to  her.  So  let's  go  to  war  with  the  United 
SUtes."  The  Prime  Mlntoter  considered 
this  very  seriously  for  a  moment  and  then 
asked.  "What  If  we  should  win?" 

There  to  In  Turkey  an  eagerness  to  move 
aleng.  an  almost  overeagerness  to  Imitate 
America.  In  Turkey  and  Israel  there  to 
less  antl-Amerlcanlsm  and  more  antlcom- 
munlsm  than  In  any  other  country  I  vtolted. 
There  to  absent  the  sneer  at  "American  ma- 
terialism," you  seem  to  hear  echoed  almost 
everywhere  else.  Ankara  has  gone  modem 
in  a  big  way.  It  has  almost,  as  someone  has 
said,  "a  boom-town  atmosphere."  Nestled 
in  a  beautiful  valley  with  sxn-roundlng 
mountain  helghte  It  resembles  Tucson,  Ariz. 
The  clothes  are  American.  There  to  an 
abundtmce  of  American  food  and  bars,  not 
to  speak  of  a  superabundance  of  Jazz.  There 
are  modern  buses  and  cars  and  tractors. 

Istanbul  to  most  picturesque,  striding  the 
BosphoruB.  This  city  was  a  going  concern 
in  Greek  times,  six  centuries  before  Clu-tot. 
Attatvirk,  seeking  to  wash  away  the  past, 
changed  Its  name  from  Constantinople  to 
Istanbul.  It  had  too  many  Greek  connota- 
tions. It  abounds  In  beautiful  landmarks, 
notably  the  Blue  Mosque  and  St.  Sophia. 

There  are  two  majcw  political  parties,  the 
Republicans  and,  yes.  the  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  are  the  party  of  the  Kemal 
Revolution.    The  party  dings  to  the  prin- 


ciples of  Attaturk.  who  died  in  1938.     It  to 
said    he    worked    drank,     and     loved — the 
ladies — to  death.     The  party's  major  policy 
was  that  of  statlsm,  that  to,  control  of  In- 
dustry by  the  state  and  the  state  owner- 
slilp  and  development  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy .  and    resources.     Thto    principle     was 
understandable    in    light    of    the    Turkish 
mores  which  scorned  commerce  and  trade 
for   the  wellborn  and  educated.     Only   the 
army  and  politics  were  suitable  occupations. 
But  In   1945   through   a   free   election,   the 
Democratic  Party  came  into  power  and  de- 
throned  the   Republican   Party  which   had 
held  the  reins  of  government  for  22  years, 
since    1923.    The   campaign   I   suppose   was 
on  the  Issue  "Time  for  a  Change."     Sounds 
familiar.     Great  astonishment  had  been  ex- 
pressed    that    the     dictatorship     party     of 
Mustafa    K-smal    had    permitted    free    and 
democratic  voting,  only  to  preside  over  Its 
own  liquidation.     But  the  spirit  of  a  true 
democracy  was  rising  steadily  in  Tvnrkey  with 
the  i-ise  of  a  middle  class.     Formerly  trade 
and   commerce    was  cheerfuUy   left   to    the 
Turkish  minorities,  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  the  Jews.     The  Democratic  Party,  now, 
in  power,  adheres  to  the  principle  of  private 
Initiative     and     Individual     enterprise.     It 
seeks  foreign  Investments  and  has  only  re- 
cently legtolated  that  a  foreign  Investor  can 
take  out  annually  10  percent  of  Its  capital 
investment   plus  profits.     Industries,  form- 
erly nationalized,  are  being  denationalized 
with  dramatic  rapidity. 

The  United  States  has  poured  $400  million 
into  Turkey.    The  willingness  of  Turkey  to 
cooperate  without  reservation  toward  putting 
that  money   to  Its  most  productive  use  to 
truly  aatontohlng.     To  every  40  percent  of  a 
dollar  put  to  use.  Turkey  adds  Its  own  CO 
percent.    The     results?     The     cotton     and 
woolen    textiles   Industry    now    has    460,000 
spindles,  as  against  316,000  In  1950,  cement 
production  has  doubled,   159  new  factories 
and  workshops  were  constructed  and  started 
production   in   Turkey   since    1951.     In   1949 
Turkey  imported  120,000  tons  of  cereal.    Thto 
year  she  will  export  2  million  tons.    She  J-ust 
concluded  a  deal  with  Spain  whereby  Tur- 
key sends  Franco  200,000  metric  tons  of  her 
bttmper  crop  of  1952  wheat.    Turkey  to  now 
the  fourth  largest  wheat-producing  country 
in  the  world.    And  throughout  the  country, 
there   to    one    major    project   being   carried 
through  to  completion,  and  that  Is  the  build- 
ing of  roads.    Roads  to  bring   agricultural 
produce  to  town.     Roads  to  bring  farming 
implements  and  goods  to  the  farming  areas. 
Where    fcMinerly    It    was    thought    by    the 
Kemallsts  that  Industrialization  of  Turkey 
should  be  especially  emphasized,  the  trend 
has  been  modified.    Emphasto  to  now  also 
upon    agriculture.     It    seems    that    almost 
overnight  some  n<miad  tribe  becomes  firmly 
settled  In  agricultural  pursuits. 

Turkey  today  fin<to  Its  greatest  trade  ex- 
change with  West  Germany.  She  sells  to 
West  Germany  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
fruits,  and  In  turn  buys  from  her  iron  and 
steel,  vehicles,  fuel  oil.  and  chemicals.  West 
Germany  has  gone  into  Turkey  and  with  her 
cartellzatlon  has  succeeded  In  far  outstrip- 
ping her  competitors. 

The  greatest  strides  have  been  made,  true, 
because  of  American  aid,  but  It  to  a  comfort 
to  know  that  Turkey  both  knows  and  appre- 
ciates it.  Thto  to  shown  over  and  over  again 
by  the  warm  and  encoviraglng  reception  given 
to  the  United  States  Information  Service  in 
Turkey.  For  example,  while  Turkey  has  for 
Its  40-percent  literate  population,  800  pro- 
vincial newspapers  and  15  metropolitan 
newspapers  In  Ankara  and  Istanbul,  there 
to  no  public  lending  library. 

The  USIS  has  set  up  3  lending  libraries, 
1  in  Ankara,  another  In  Istanbul,  and  a  third 
In  Ismlr.  Three  hundred  thousand  have 
used  these  libraries  each  year  since  they  were 
instituted.  The  USIS  Instituted  the  first 
native  art  exhibit  In  Turkey  and,  literally, 
thousands  i)artlclpated  as  spectators. 
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I  eannot  emphaalae  enough  the  Intense 
pro-American  feeling  present  In  Turkey.  I 
must  also  state  that  the  Intensity  of  hatred 
for  the  Russians  seeme  to  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere. While  llvistafa  Kemal  had  en- 
tered Into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
SoYiet  Union  and  had  even  accepted  aid 
from  the  Soviets,  the  Txirklsh  people  have 
never  stopped  viewing  Russia  as  its  tradi- 
tional foe.  They  seem  to  be  bom  knowing 
that  1  out  of  every  25  years  of  their  existence 
pre-  and  |»-o-Kemal  has  been  consumed 
fighting  the  Russians. 

It  seems  I  have  dwelt  more  heavily  on 
the  economic  growth  of  Turkey  than  on  any 
other  aspect.  It  was  that,  undoubtedly, 
which  had  the  greatest  impact.  But  there 
are  other  aspects  of  which  mention  must 
be  made.  Westernization  has  not  grown  too 
far  beyond  the  major  cities.  The  per  capita 
Income  is  about  $161  annually,  of  which 
about  $27  goes  for  taxes.  There  is  a  great 
insufliclency  of  trained  mechanical  special- 
ists. There  are  many  who  never  saw  an 
auto.  There  are  about  400,000  men  in  the 
army.  Army  i>ay  is  about  21  cents  a  month. 
The  cavalr3rmen  still  use  the  saber  and  lance. 
They  can  live  on  olives,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
•  piece  of  cheese  for  their  complete  dally 
ration.  But  they  can  fight,  as  the  Turkish 
troops  in  Korea  have  proven  beyond  any- 
one's doubt. 

So  there  you  have  It.  The  old  and  the 
new  struggling  through  to  democracy  in 
Turkey.  You  can  go  through  Turkey  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  you  can 
find  yourself  transported  back  to  centuries 
behind  you  and  then  In  even  less  time  find 
yourself  back  in  the  present.  But  I  warn 
you:  You  get  dizzy.  Prom  the  honk  of 
the  horn  of  Ankara,  you  go  to  Istanbul  and 
smoke  of  the  narghile  (the  water  pipe),  the 
bubbles  through  rose  water,  and  the  Turkish 
bath,  and  the  ever-present  saky^a  powerful 
distillation  of  raisins  and  anise  seed  that 
gets  you  drunk  in  a  trice.  There  are  few 
mosques  or  minarets  in  Ankara,  and  then 
only  in  old  Ankara.  In  Istanbul,  the 
m.osque6  and  minarets  gleam,  miles  of  them, 
are  beehives  of  activity.  Yet.  even  in  Is- 
tanbul, the  division  of  old  and  new  is  ines- 
capable. The  Bosporus  with  Its  famous 
golden  horn  cuts  through  the  city,  part  of 
which  is  in  Europe  and  the  other  in  the 
Middle  Bast.  It  is  international  in  tone, 
the  same  way  Marseilles  is.  Every  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race  and  his  first 
CO\isln  are  there.    And  me,  too. 

What  did  I  conclude  from  all  this.  I  told 
you.  People  are  people,  everywhere.  And 
this  Is  one  world. 


an  even  slightly  subyerslve  organization. 
Attempts  to  legislate  or  enforce  through 
police  methods  complete  orthodoxy  of 
thought  Is  a  most  real  and  dangerous 
threat  to  our  great  country  and  to  our 
way  of  life. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SsCUKiTT    BT    SmOOPIKO 

In  Maryland,  on  Monday  evening,  an  of- 
ficious special  attorney  general  took  it  upon 
himself  to  have  one  of  his  security  agents 
take  down  the  license  numbers  of  cars  and 
the  names  of  persons  In  the  audience  of  a 
United  World  Federalists  rally  at  Baltimore. 
The  pretext  for  this  high-handed  nonsense 
was  the  special  attorney  general's  view  that 
the  organization  might  come  within  the 
strictures  of  Maryland's  Ober  law  and  Its 
only  redeeming  aspect  was  the  distress  and 
shock  expressed  by  Ctov.  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldln. 

United  World  Federalists  Is,  of  coxirse,  a 
thoroughly  respectable  voluntary  association. 
Opinions  may  differ  about  the  wisdom  of  Its 
program,  but  It  is  adhered  to  by  a  number  of 
thoroughly  loyal  and  law-abiding  American 
citizens.  The  meeting  on  Monday  evening 
was  held  quite  openly,  having  been  widely 
publicized  in  advance:  the  principal  speakers 
addressing  it  were  three  clergymen  and  a 
Catholic  layman.  The  special  attorney  gen- 
eral who  sent  his  snoopers  to  the  scene  Jus- 
tified the  act  on  the  argument  that  It  Is  now 
necessary  to  be  suspicious  of  all  organiza- 
tions. But  nothing  could  run  more  directly 
counter  to  the  pattern  of  American  life — in 
which  voluntary  associations  of  Just  this 
kind  have  been  the  traditional  motive  force 
of  all  political  action.  To  put  them  under 
surveillance  and  suspicion  Is  automatically  to 
discourage  membership  In  them.  Inhibit  their 
activity  and  restrain  their  freedom. 


Secirity  by  Snoopiaf 

E3tTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  Mzw  JEHSxr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  HOWEIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached fine  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  comments  quite  appropriately 
on  the  strange  state  of  affairs  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves.  Our  proper  and 
intense  zeal  to  combat  Soviet  commu- 
nism presents  real  danger  of  creating  in 
our  country  a  climate  of  hysteria  and  a 
potential  police  state,  which  only  mimics 
that  of  the  Russians,  and  which  is  driv- 
ing us  rapidly  toward  an  abandonment 
of  many  of  our  treasured  civil  liberties. 

United  World  Federalists  is  an  emi- 
nently respectable  organization,  com- 
posed of  intelligent  men  and  women  of 
good  will.    It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word 


AdditioBal  Facts,  Fifures,  and  General 
laformatioB  on  the  Subject  of  tbe  Need 
for  Research  in  Diseases  Tbat  Cause 
Blindness 


EXTENSION  OF  RiSifARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  so  many  wonderful  things  in  this 
life  which  we  take  for  granted  and  do 
not  appreciate  them  until  we  must  do 
without.  Among  these  things  are  our 
senses  with  which  we  were  endowed  by 
our  Creator.  It  is  not  until  we,  or  some- 
one close  to  us  has  lost  the  use  of  one 
of  these  senses  that  we  realize  the^r  im- 
portance and  how  many  people  are  siif- 
fering  from  their  loss. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  con- 
tents of  a  brochure  published  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Eye  Research 
which  points  out  the  various  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  terrific  need  for 
research  moneys  in  this  field: 
SoMK  AxtDmoNAi.  Pacts.  Picvaxs,  and  Gur- 

XKAL   INTOKMATION   ON   THE   SuBJICT  Or  THE 

Need  roa  RBSEivacB  in  Diseases  That  Cause 
Blindness 

Jiist  a  few  years  ago  about  1  out  of  every 
1,000  people  was  blind.  Today  the  flgiire  is 
t:lose  to  1  out  of  every  SCO,  with  every  indi- 
cation that  the  rate  of  blindness  is  accelerat- 


ing. In  the  aged.  Increasing  In  number, 
dimming  eyesight  and  various  degrees  of 
blindness  have  almost  ceased  to  be  a  risk 
and  have  become  an  inevltabUlty.  Prema- 
ture babies  have  suddenly  been  attacked  by 
a  mysterious  malady  that  in  l»4a  was  blind- 
ing one  out  of  hundreds  and  is  now  blind- 
ing 1  out  of  5.  In  the  age  groups  between 
infancy  and  senUity.  blindness  Is  moving 
from  unknown  sources  .to  attack  tn  ways  so 
baffling  that  science  can  only  say.  "X  doa't 
know  what  it  U  all  about." 

So  quietly  does  blindness  work  and  so 
quickly  do  the  blind  withdraw  into  tlie  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  darkness  that  only  re- 
cently has  it  become  a  subject  of  national 
concern  and  alarm.  In  1049.  Congress- asked 
what  the  Government  is  doing  about  it.  re- 
plied. "Next  to  nothing."  Congressional  In- 
vestigation, interrupted  by  the  Korean  war. 
resulted  In  the  formation  of  a  National  In- 
stitute for  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, under  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  no  financial  apprO' 
prlatlon  was  made,  and  the  Institute's  hands 
are  tied.  Applications  for  appropriations  of 
funds  are  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
When  an  appropriation  Is  made,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  do  the  job  of  research  that 
must  be  done  to  eliminate  as  much  blind- 
ness as  possible. 

The  causes  of  blindness  can  be  classified 
in  three  major  groups,  the  first  of  which  is 
trauma,  or  IxKlUy  injury.  Cures  have  some- 
times been  effected  through  surgery,  occa- 
sionally with  the  aid  of  eye  banks.  There 
is  a  popular  misconception  that  whole  eyes 
can  be  grafted  successfully.  Actually,  eye 
banks  are  used  for  the  transplanting  of 
cornea,  an  operation  which,  while  spectacular 
when  successful,  actually  Is  successful  only 
in  a  portion  of  the  cases.  Corneal  conditions 
causing  blindness  are  very  rare.  In  any 
event,  prevention  of  trauma  lies  in  ttie  prov- 
ince of  education  and  safety  engineering. 

It  is  in  the  second  group  wherein  the 
Interests  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Bye 
Research  lie — the  group  whose  sight  Is  cut 
down  by  baffling,  unknown  diseases.  All  of 
the  blinding  eye  diseases,  most  of  them  en- 
shrouded in  mystery,  l>elong  In  this  category. 
All  that  medical  science  knows  is  that  a 
staggering  job  of  research  lies  ahead,  for  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  blinding  eye  diseases  th« 
causes,  preventions,  and  cures  are  utterly 
unknown. 

Here  are  the  major  diseases  that  result  in 
blindness: 

1.  Glsucoma:  Caused  by  pressure  within 
the  eye  which  subjects  the  eye  to  abncmnal 
strains,  much  as  an  overlnflated  footl>ail  can 
be  distorted  out  of  shape.  When  this  pres- 
sure 18  exerted  upon  the  optic  nerve,  the 
nerve  Is  slowly  throttled,  just  as  a  tree  can 
be  throttled  by  a  vine  twined  around  its 
trunk,  and  blindness  is  the  resxilt. 

One  out  of  every  200  has  glaucoma,  and 
may  go  blind  at  any  time.  There  are  about 
70,000  people  In  America  blinded  by  cua- 
coma  and  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
who  have  glaucoma  at  one  stage  or  another 
and  who  are  potentially  members  of  the 
Nation's  blind  population. 

Glaucoma  Is  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
research  discussion,  but,  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  comparatively  little  research  is  being 
done  on  it.  While  over  three-fourths  mUlion 
people  are  affected,  there  isn't  enough  money 
devoted  to  glaucoma  research  to  keep  one 
laboratory  going  for  more  than  1  year  at  a 
time.  No  oce  knows  what  causes  glaucoout. 
how  to  prevent  it,  or,  once  acquired,  how  to 
ciu-e  it  completely. 

2.  Cataracts:  Caused  by  the  clouding  of 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  much  as  the 
windshield  of  safety  glass  becomes  clouded 
when  the  Inner  layer  Is  affected  by  sun  and 
air.  Research  Is  hobbled,  however.  There  is 
not  money  enough  available  for  a  full-scale 
project  on  cataracts.  Actually,  very  little  turn 
been  discovered  about  the  disease  since  It 
was  first  detected  in  India  6.000  years  Sffo. 
Until  a  sustained  program  of  research,  with 
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a  good  chance  of  successful  rcsxilts.  te  prop- 
erly financed,  cataracts  wiU  always  be  with 
us,  particularly  in  the  aged.  The  disease  af- 
fects about  24  percent  of  the  Nation's  blind, 
and  strikes  particularly  at  the  middle  aged 
and  aged. 

3.  Retinitis  pigmentosa:  An  insidious  de- 
generation of  the  retina  which  strikes  people 
of  all  ages,  it  first  manifesU  itself  in  night 
blindness.  There  are  many  thousands  with 
retinitis  pigmentosa  In  various  stages.  Noth- 
ing is  known  alx>ut  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
Mse,  or  ita  prevention,  or  Its  cure. 

4.  Uvetltis:  Organic,  this  Is  often  the  re- 
mit of  systemic  illnesses.  Not  curable  in  its 
latter  stages.  Fairly  prevalent,  but.  like 
glaucoma,  can  be  arrested  If  caught  in  time. 
However,  also  like  glaucoma,  its  causes,  its 
prevention,  and  its  cure  are  absolute  mys- 
teries. 

5.  Detached  retina:  All  that  Is  known  of 
this  is  that,  once  the  retina  is  shaken  loose 
Irom  Its  proper  place  around  the  outer  rim 
of  the  eye,  blindness  results.  Thousands  owe 
their  blindness  to  this  cause,  and  research 
men  would  like  to  give  time  to  finding  its 
sources.  Ne'ther  the  time  nor  the  money  is 
available  to  them. 

«.  Retrolental  fibroplasia:  The  newest 
menace,  and  most  alarming  of  all.  Is  a  sight 
robber  than  attacks  premature  babies.  It 
nearly  always  affects  both  eyes,  hitting  pre- 
mature babies  4  pounds  or  under  at  birth. 
A  film  behind  the  lens  cuts  off  the  retina 
from  light  and  prevents  sight. 

Today  1  out  of  5  premature  babies  born  In 
this  country  are  blind  from  retrolentol. 
There  are  now  over  3,000  of  these  children. 
6  years  old  and  under.  In  the  United  States. 
Since  cause,  cure,  and  prevention  still  elude 
what  little  research  has  been  devoted  to  the 
problem,  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

VNKMOWM  TO  SCIENCE 

There  are  other  eye  diseases  which  could 
be  enumerated,  such  as  optic  nerve  atrophy, 
corneal  disease,  retrolental  degeneration  and 
others,  leading  to  blindness.    The  causes  of 
most  of  these  diseases  are  unknown  to  sci- 
ence.   It  has  been  said  by  able  doctors  and 
scientists  that  so  neglected  has  been  the  field 
of  basic  research  In  the  blinding  eye  diseases 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  stich  a  condition 
should  exist  In  this  country.    It  is  agreed  by 
competent  authorities  that  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities for  eye  research  can  be  instituted 
If  funds   are   provided.     Pew  disasters   can 
compare  with  the  tragedy  of  blindness  and 
yet  so  little  money  has  been  available  for  its 
study    In    research    laboratories:    so    little 
ftmdamental  information  has  been  discov- 
ered even  for  the  normal  eye.  and  such  lim- 
ited facilities  have  been  available  where  in- 
vestigators  can   and  will   devote   their   full 
attention  to  research  on  the  eye  if  funds  are 
supplied   for   that   purpose.     The   need   for 
-^      research  is  desperate.    The  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture   lies    in    the    search    or    fundamental 
knowledge    and    the    application    of    such 
knowledge.     The  Government  tells  us  that 
In  the  most  frequent  diseases  such  as  cata- 
ract and  glaucoma,  the  causes  are  unknown 
to  science.     The  underlying  causes  of  many 
eye  defects  are  still  obscure  and.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  is  under  the  heading, 
"Unknown  to  Science." 

BTTMMINC    VP 

The  odds  against  your  going  blind  are  less 
than  600  to  1.  j 

Fifty -two  Americans  go  blind  every  day. 

One  out  of  every  560  Americans  is  blind. 

Someone  in  this  country  goes  blind  every 
28  minutes. 

WHAT  IS  SPENT  OH  BEHABILTrATION  AS  COKPAEZD 
TO  BXSEASCU7 

Over  $135  mlUion  was  spent  in  1950  by 
State,  Federal,  and  private  funds  for  re- 
habilitation of  those  already  blind. 

Less  than  •400.000  was  spent  in  105O  to 
prevent  people  from  goljog  blind  In  the  first 
place. 


There  are,  today.  less  than  15  full-time  eye 
research  men  in  the  entire  world. 

WHAT  THS  NATIONAL  rOUNDATTION  TCm  KTB 

mmxAMcn  pboposis  to  do 

1.  Set  up  as  many  laboratories  as  possible 
throughout  the  country  devoted  to  eye  re- 
search alone.  Since  laboratory  experimental 
work  Is  what  Is  needed,  there  is  no  purpose 
In  raising  money  for  buildings.  Buildings — 
In  medical  schools  and  hospitals — are  avail- 
able. There  is  no  necessity  to  build  new 
laboratories.  The  necessity  is  to  properly 
man  and  equip  already  existing  lal>oratories. 

2.  Encourage  young  scientists  to  go  into 
eye  research.  Now  Impossible,  since  there  is 
no  security  guaranty.  Enough  money  must 
be  raised  to  insure  the  life  of  a  laboratory 
setup,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  10  years  with- 
out interruption. 

3.  Keep  the  scientists  in  the  laboratory, 
where  'hey  belong  and  where  they  want  to 
be.  All  of  them — and  there  are  pltifuUy  few. 
must  stop  their  work  periodically  and  go  out 
to  raise  money,  to  say  nothing  of  coping 
with  the  problem  of  constantly  changing 
personnel.  Considering  their  handicaps.  It  is 
amazing  that  eye  research  men  have  accom- 
plished anything  in  the  last  100  years. 

COST    or  A    PEOGXAIC 

According  to  V.  Everett  Kinsey,  Ph.  D.. 
chairman  of  the  foundation's  scientific  ad- 
visory board,  an  adequate  program  would 
cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5  million.  The 
figure  Is  reached  on  the  following  basis: 

An  Ideal  arrangement  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  10  full-time  laboratories  over 
a  period  of  10  years  each.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining 1  laboratory  for  1  year  is  $50,000.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  1  laboratory  for  10  years 
is,  hence,  $500,000.  At  thte  rate,  10  labora- 
tories could  be  maintained  for  10  years  for 
$5  million.  Should  such  an  Ideal  be  reached, 
medical  research  can  find  many  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  and  do  much  toward  eliminat- 
ing this  scourge  of  society. 

ntTSTBES  AND  OmCEES  Or  THE  KATIONAI. 
rOtTNDATlON  rOK  ETE  EESEABCH  (INCORPO«ATED 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA),  100  FKAKKLIN 
•TtXXT,     BOSTON,    MASS. 

Chairman,  Alt»ert  S.  Hlrshberg.  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  newspaper  and  magazine  writer. 

Secretary,  J.  M.  Ulmer,  of  Cleveland,  (Miio. 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
advisory  councU,  National  Institute  on 
Blindness. 

V.  Everett  Kinsey,  Ph.  D.,  professcw  of  oph- 
thalmic research,  Wayne  University  College 
of  Medicine;  Kresge  Eye  Institute,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Edwin  B.  Dunphy,  M.  D.,  professor  of  oph- 
thalmology. Harvard  Medical  School;  chief  of 
staff,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Boston,  Mass. 

George  Scullin,  of  Stony  Brook.  Long 
Island.  N.  Y.;  free  lance  writer  and  former 
magazine  editor. 

Robert  P.  Fuller,  of  Beverly.  Mass. 

Treasurer  of  the  foimdatlon:  Horace  W. 
Cole,  secretary,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Co. 

Address  of  the  foundation:  The  founda- 
tion's address  is  100  Franklin  Street.  Boston, 
Mass.  It  also  maintains  Box  70.  Boston, 
Mass..  where  contributions  are  accepted. 

Write  J.  M.  Ulmer,  secretary.  1130  B.  F. 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  these  leaflets. 

THE  aCIEWIlSTS  WHO  COMPSISB  THE  SUIENIirlC 
ADVISOET  BOAEO  Or  THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TION   FOB    ETE   RESEARCH 

The  foundation  lias  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished eye  research  men  in  the  world  on 
Its  scientific  advisory  bocu-d.  No  money  is 
spent  by  the  foundation  without  the  ap- 
proval of  this  board.  The  scientific  advisory 
tXMLTd  is  comprised  of  the  following: 

Scientific  advisory  board: 

Chairman,  V.  Everett  Kinsey,  Ph.  D.,  Wayne 
University  College  of  Medicine. 


Francis  Heed  Adler.  M.  Dm  University  c£  . 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School. 

Edwin  B.  Dunphy.  M.  D^  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Jonas  8.  Ftiedenwald,  M.  D.,  ^Johns'  Hop- 
kins Medical  School. 

Alan  C.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School. 

Kenneth    C.   Swan.   M.   D.,   University   of 
Oregon  Medical  School. 


WmstM  Ckardiill's  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28.  1953 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  re- 
grettable that  there  appears   to  be   a 
tendency  to  dismiss  the  proposal  of  a 
top-level  meeting  made  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  in  his  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress in  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
weighing  such  proposal  fully.    To  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  merely  pious  oratory  is  to 
lose  sight  of  what  is  at  stake.    The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
proposal  must  be  thoroughly  explored. 
Who  is  top  level  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
What  would  be  the  agenda?    Who  would 
attend?    To  be  stubborn  and  resLstant 
to  any  fresh  approach  would  be  rigidity 
in  thought  and  practice.    It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  Churchill  was  among 
the  very  first  to  name  the  Soviet  menace, 
and  that  he  most  certainly  understands 
the  nature  of  Soviet  hostility.    The  in- 
ternational situation  is  not  a  static  one; 
indeed  it  never  has  been.    Even  Pope 
Pius  makes  a  plea  for  high-level  talks. 
In    studying    the    advantages    of    Mr. 
Churchill's  proposal  as  well  as  those  fac- 
tors that  weigh  against  it,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  dynamic  political  ma- 
neuvering.   There  is  no  ready  ansi*  er  to 
the  easing  of  the  tension  between  the 
East  and  the  West.    All  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  that  every  responsible  pro- 
posal be  soberly  considered.    The  ten- 
sion will  remain  for  many,  many  years 
but  the  chipping  away  of  that  tension  is 
a  step-by-step  process.    The  areas  of 
disagreement  are  many  and  varied.    It 
is  neither  logical  nor  practical  that  they 
could  be  treated  as  one  bundle  to  be  dis- 
posed of  altogether  and  all  at  once. 

Let  us  at  least  consider  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Churchill  may  have  scored  a 
point.  Let  us  not  forget  how  once  we 
dismissed  Mr.  Churchill  when  he  made 
^  Iron  Curtain  speech  at  Fulton,  Mo. 


Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Mana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JBtSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a 
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speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  honor  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  other  American  Republics 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Thursday  eve- 
ning. AprU  23.  1953: 

Ur.  Chairman,  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Hannan.  reverend  fathers,  your  excellencies 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  distinguished  guests. 
It  la  a  great  privilege  to  greet  the  Am- 
baHsadors  of  the  other  Amoican  Republics 
at  this  hospitable  board,  and  to  reiterate 
cordial  greetings  in  behalf  of  my  Govern- 
ment. I  say  "reiterate,"  because  our  wel- 
come Is  not  only  recurrent  but  continuous. 
It  was  expressed  most  recently,  and  most  elo- 
quently, by  President  Elsenhower  11  days  ago 
at  the  Pan  American  Union. 

There  is  an  especial  relevance  In  aairlng 
today  to  these  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  sister  governments  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  I  feel  especially  honored  to  be 
the  one  to  say  It,  that  In  Washington  they 
are  In  their  own  hoxise;  especially  so  at  this 
annxntl  event  sponsored  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbtu.  who,  during  the  71  years  of  their 
existence,  have  been  contributing  toward 
better  understanding  among  the  American 
Republics  and  the  mutual  advancement  of 
our  peoples.  In  promotion  of  educational, 
charitable,  religious,  and  related  objectives, 
our  hosts  have  demonstrated  in  the  48  States 
of  this  country,  and  elsewhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, a  dedicated  seal  In  helping  make  a 
better  neighborhood  for  vu  all. 

Our  hosts'  very  name,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, ftnd  the  nature  of  their  work,  recall 
to  \ie  a  fact  which.  If  not  forgotten.  Is  all 
too  often  smothered  In  the  accumulated  de- 
tail of  history.  That  fact  la  the  great  In- 
fluence, the  directive  force,  of  religion.  In 
the  discovery,  the  exploration,  the  etsabllsh- 
mcnt,  and  the  development  of  all  our  coun- 
trlea.  In  every  one  of  the  first  settlements, 
whether  at  Isabella  In  Hlspanlola  or  San- 
tiago in  Chile,  in  Jamestown  in  Virginia 
or  at  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  the  first 
act  of  discoverer  or  colonizer  was  to  go 
ashore  and  give  thanks  to  God,  asking  His 
blessing  on  the  hazardous  adventure  of  un- 
dertaking a  new  existence  in  a  New  World. 
We  should  never  permit  ourselves  to  forget, 
that  o\ir  forefathers — differing  so  widely  In 
national  origins.  In  language,  and  In  the 
forms  of  faith — ^were  nevertheless  as  one 
when  they  Invoked  divine  guidance  at  the 
very  birth  of  our  history  as  nations. 

And  may  we  not  trace  to  oui  Christian 
religion  the  fellowship  among  nations  which 
Is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  hemi- 
sphere? Is  It  too  much  to  say  that  the 
desire  for  divine  guidance  has  led  our  peo- 
ples to  the  common  council  table  and  the 
pa<:lfic  settlement  of  mutual  problems;  to- 
toward  cooperation  as  friends  and  neighbors; 
toward  the  freedom  with  equality,  the  se- 
cui-lty  with  Justice,  which  all  our  national 
constlutlons  have  envisioned? 

Another  thing  that  has  distinguished  our 
21  countries  has  been  the  constant  atten- 
tion given  from  the  earliest  settlements  to 
such  realistic  nuitters  as  agriculture,  edu- 
cation,  and   public   health. 

It  was  not  by  chance  but  by  careful  plan- 
ning that  priests  and  physicians  accom- 
panied Columbiis  on  his  voyages;  that  the 
clergy  and  men  of  science — doctors  and  nat- 
uralists and  the  rest — were  continuovisly  rec- 
ogalaed  as  useful  and  Important  factors  In 
colonization  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
The  interchanges  then  established  have  been 
mnintained  for  well  into  the  fifth  century, 
and  during  that  time  they  have  in  many 
ways  transformed  the  patterns  of  life  In 
entire  commimltiea  arotind  the  world. 
America,  which  gave  the  potato  i^d  the 
tomato,  tobacco,  and  quinine,  and  rubber 
and  with  them  a  new  economy,   to  lands 


overseaa;  which  received  sugar  and  the  grape, 
wheat  and  coffee,  by  way  of  the  Atlantic: 
mango,  soybean  aiid  tung  tree,  from  across 
the  Pacific;  which  has  conquered  not  only 
for  the  hemisphere  but  for  the  human  race 
yellow  fever  and  malaria;  America  is  an  age- 
old  example  of  how  peoples  working  together 
for  the  benefit  of  each,  achieve  the  progress 
of  all,  and  of  marJcind. 

It  Is  not  Irrelevant  to  note  In  passing  that 
such  services,  both  present  and  past,  are 
regularly  reporte<l  in  the  Americas,  the 
quarterly  review  of  Inter-Amerlcan  cul- 
tural history,  published  here  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  Academy  of  American  Franciscan 
History.  This  academy,  a  center  for  the 
study  of  hemlsphi:re  progress  in  its  cultural 
aspects  from  the  discovery  to  the  present 
day,  also  nuikes  the  annual  Serra  Award  of 
the  Americas,  commemorating  Father  Serra. 
founder  of  the  C:ilifornla  missions.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  a  statue  of  Father 
Serra  stands  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  our  Na- 
tional Capitol.  pr(!8ented  by  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  per- 
petual recognition  of  his  pioneer  work. 
Latin-American  i-lsltors  to  this  country  are 
always  interested  to  see  this  statue  of  the 
great  priest  from  Mexico  In  the  Inmost  circle 
of  those  whom  «e  cherish  among  our  most 
honored  leaders.  It  represents  for  us  all  an 
Inter-American  band. 

Father  Serra's  work  In  California  typifies 
that  of  the  man;  devoted  missionaries  who. 
when  they  brought  to  the  Indians  the 
Christian  faith,  brought  also  the  seeds  and 
plants  and  agricultural  methods  for  better- 
ing the  material  iis  well  as  the  spiritual  life. 
Several  of  our  Sovithwestern  and  far  Western 
States  derive  from  settlements  established 
by  these  great-hearted  and  farslghted 
priests.  It  is  in  a  sense  one  of  the  compen- 
sations of  history  that  religious  orders  from 
the  United  States  are  now  In  their  turn  co- 
operating in  Latin  America  with  the  work 
done  by  many  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental agencies  of  various  regions  In 
such  fields  as  agriculture,  rural  education, 
and  public  health;  bringing  their  own  special 
mixture  of  faith  and  works. 

I  should  like  to  make  particular  mention 
in  this  connection  of  the  skill  and  luider- 
standlpg  of  the  Maryknoll  Fathers.  For  the 
past  43  years  they  have  iised  the  religious 
approach  In  teaching  and  applying  modern 
scientific  techniques.  Their  devoted  labors 
in  Bolivia.  Chile,  Guatemala,  Mexico.  Peru, 
and  other  areas,  like  the  labors  of  Francis- 
cans from  the  United  States  in  Brazil  and 
neighboring  countries,  together  with  similar 
work  from  this  country  of  other  orders,  have 
not  only  widened  the  horizons  of  religious 
teaching  and  brought  improved  living  con- 
ditions to  large  areas,  but  have  in  innumer- 
able ways  enlarge<l  and  strengthened  the  co- 
operating relationships  among  the  peoples  of 
oitf  respective  cotmtries. 

It  Is  a  salutary  fact  that  there  is  growing 
recognition  in  the  Americas  of  the  need  of 
what  we  may  literally  call  getting  down  to 
earth  in  dealing  with  many  of  our  common 
problems. 

There  was  certainly  a  sound  grassroots 
approach  in  January  of  this  year  to  the  first 
Latin  American  Conference  on  Rural  Life 
Problems,  meeting  at  Manlzales,  Colombia, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National  Rural  Life 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  at- 
tended by  408  delegates  from  25  countries. 
Messages  from  President  Elsenhower  and 
former  President  Trvunan,  and  participa- 
tion of  technical-assistance  agents,  indi- 
cated the  interest  which  oui  own  Govern- 
ment took  In  th\a  Important  gathering.  Ita 
announced  purposes  were  to  quicken  Interest 
in  the  spiritually  and  materially  under- 
privileged rxiral  (lopulation  of  the  world;  to 
foster  Improvement  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources, a  greater  production  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  products,  and  to 
encoitfage  the  balancing  of  Industry  with 
agrlcultiue;  to  jNomote  the  advancement  of 


the  phyBlcal,  Intellectual,  mcral.  and  spirit- 
ual standards  of  rural  people  In  niral  homes 
and  communities;  and  to  urge  special 
spiritual  care  for  the  rural  families  of  th« 
world. 

If.  in  speaking  of  these  things  while  wel- 
coming the  Ambassadors  of  the  sister  repub- 
lics. I  have  strayed  far  afield  from  cere- 
monial halls.  It  has  been  because  of  my  pro- 
found conviction  that  our  republics,  all  alike, 
derive  their  greatest  strength  from  the  good 
American  soil  In  which  we  are  all  rooted. 
The  rich  earth  of  the  Americas  has  made  us; 
.we  owe  to  it  what  we  are.  and  with  God's 
help  shall  derive  from  it  what  we  hope  to  be. 
Because  of  that  American  heritage  which  ws 
share,  we  are  all  at  home  everywhere  in  the 
Americas;  and  these  eminent  representatives 
of  our  sister  republics  are  doubly  and  most 
cordially  at  home  in  Washington.  It  Is  my 
high  privilege  here  today  to  bid  you  welcome. 


The  Ddage  for  Support  of  H.  R.  1  Slfl 
Cotoioes 


^     EXTENSION  OP  RESIARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKI 

Wednesday,  Maw  H.  195i 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers is  an  organization  that  provides 
payrolls  for  labor  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  The  payrolls  of  the  coimtry  support 
our  communities,  large  and  smalL 
Whenever  a  community  is  deprived  of  its 
payrolls  it  is  in  the  depths  of  despair, 
and  in  many  instances,  unless  the  pay* 
rolls  are  restored,  becomes  a  ghost  town. 

I  have  Just  received  a  message  fnxn 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  which  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rkcoro  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  imder  unanimous  consent  here* 
tof ore  granted : 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers board  of  directors  expresses  deep  con- 
cern over  reports  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment budget  will  not  be  sufficiently  reduced 
through  Government  economies  to  permit  a 
balanced  budget  and  tax  reductions  In  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1953.  The  board 
Is  opposed  to  continued  governmental  deficit 
financing  and.  furthermore,  believes  that  the 
present  National  Government  debt  limit 
should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  NAM  board  urges  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  take  steps  to  ixt>vlde  for 
prompt  and  simultaneous  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures and  the  cutting  of  both  Individual 
and  corporate  taxes. 


CoBfrest   Shoold   Pass   Bill  To 

Constitntioii  oh  Treaties  mad  Execativt 
AgrecBCBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WI8CON8IK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
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am  Including  at  this  point  an  address  by 
Hon.  Carl  B.  Rix,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  treaty  law  and  the  press.  Mr. 
Rix,  together  with  his  associates  in  the 
American  Bar  Association,  have  been 
making  a  gallant  fight  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  treaties  will  in  no 
way  endanger  domestic  law. 
Ihe  address  follows: 

I  am  sensible  to  a  high  degree  of  the  com- 
pliment you  paid  to  the  committee  on  peace 
and  law  through  Unite^  Nations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  In  speaking  to  you  I  am  present- 
ing my  views  only,  as  the  association  speaks 
through  its  oOclal  actlch  by  Its  house  of 
delegates. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  are  all  in  agreement 
that  th*!  greatness  and  strength  of  the  United 
States,  its  capabilities  for  its  people  and  for 
the  world,  are  dependent  on  Its  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  foundation — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Without  that 
there  can  be  no  leadership  In  the  world, 
which  Is  the  goal  of  so  many  and  which  la 
so  often  asserted  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 
All  of  us  will  agree  also  that  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  change  In  that  form  of  government  of 
delegated  and  enumerated  powers  to  the 
branches  of  government,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  make  that  change  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

First,  may  I  speak  of  matters  which  have 
been  of  direct  Interest  to  your  profession. 
Developments  have  been  rapid  in  the  past 
wseka.  The  declaration  of  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  to  treaties  originating  In 
the  United  NaUons  has  given  added  point 
to  the  splendid  vigilance  of  the  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  your  professional  fraternity  as 
to  treaties  affecting  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press.  The  Newsgatherlng  Convention. 
Innocuoxis  on  its  face,  proved  to  be  a  self- 
executing  treaty,  making  domestic  law  for 
the  United  States.  Congress  could  not  have 
legislated  on  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
treaty.  The  knotty  question  would  have 
been  as  to  the  power  of  enforcement.  For 
Instance,  the  treaty  provided  for  equal  access 
to  sources  of  news  and  raclllties  for  news- 
gathering.  Under  decislions  or  the  courts, 
the  restrictions  of  the  f.rst  amendment  as 
to  legislation  by  Congresi  apply  to  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  The  provisions  of 
the  treaty  would  be  domestic  law.  Who 
would  have  the  power  o:'  enforcement — the 
President,  by  Executive  decree  under  his  duty 
to  enforce  the  law,  or  would  we  have  the 
case  of  an  unenforceable  treaty  law?  If  the 
President,  by  Executive  decree,  could  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  equal  access 
to  sources  of  news  and  facilities  for  news- 
gathering,  the  publishers  would  have  Jtut 
cause  for  apprehension. 

The  consistent  fight  pf  your  profession 
against  the  drafts  for  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  press,  indicate  an  Intense  alert- 
ness to  the  problems.  When  it  was  realized 
by  you  that  standards  would  be  established 
for  the  world  which  were  utterly  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  standards  of  this  country,  and 
which  Inevitably  would  ktttct  the  standards 
of  this  country,  your  response  was  Immediate 
and  highly  beneficial.  We  cannot  commend 
you  too  highly  for  your  protests  and  your 
efforts.  Now  that  action  on  any  treaties 
affecting  you  directly  hais  been  discontinued 
during  this  admlnlstrajilon.  I  exjiress  the 
hope  that  you  wUl  not;  let  down  In  your 
vigilance.  We  are  now  In  a  position  to  act 
together  on  the  greater  iproblems  of  govern- 
ment now  present  in  the  matter  of  treaty 
law  which  will  determine  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment imder  which  «^e  now  Uve. 

Acting  as  a  reporter  for  your  highly  trained 
and  powerful  group  of  molders  of  the  opin- 
ions of  mllUons  of  cltlsens,  we  place  before 


you  a  number  of  conclusions  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  ratified  and  approved  treaty  in  the 
United  States: 

1.  An  International  treaty  cannot  be  safe- 
guarded by  a  clause  in  a  treaty  or  by  reser- 
vation or  understanding  against  the  expan- 
sion of  the  limited  power  of  the  Federal 
Congress  In  the  United  States  to  such  ex- 
tent as  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligation 
under  the  treaty  if  Congress  determines  to 
exercise  such  power.  No  action  of  the  parties 
or  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  at  the 
time  of  ratification  of  a  treaty  can  take  away 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  exe- 
cute the  treaty  and  to  fulfill  the  national 
obligation  under  the  treaty  if  Congress  de- 
cides to  do  so. 

2.  A  certified  and  approved  treaty  In  exe- 
cuted form  becomes  supreme  law  and  do- 
mestic law  of  the  United  States.  An  execu- 
tory treaty  becomes  domestic  law  when  Im- 
plemented by  Congress. 

3.  Domestic  law  created  by  a  treaty  or  by 
Implementation  by  act  of  Congress  super- 
sedes State  constitutions,  laws,  and  deci- 
sions of  the  States. 

These  are  not  only  the  conclusions  of  our 
committee.  They  have  been  approved  by 
the  house  of  delegates,  the  governing  body 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  by  a  sub- 
committee of  a  committee  of  the  section  of 
International  and  comparative  law  of  the 
association,  and  by  a  distinguished  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
In  a  recent  rep>ort. 

You  will  note  carefully  the  effect  of  the 
first  conclusion  that  Congress  may  enact 
legislation  to  Implement  a  treaty  without 
any  delegated  or  enumerated  power  from 
the  Constitution  for  the  legislation.  Ccm- 
gress  passed  a  law  regulating  the  taking  of 
n\lgratory  birds.  Two  Federal  courts  de- 
clared the  law  unconstitutional,  saying  that 
It  did  not  come  within  the  delegated  powers 
of  Congress.  Later  a  treaty  was  ratified  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  and  that  treaty 
provided  for  implementing  legislation. 
Thereupon  Congress  passed  a  statute  nearly 
Identical  with  the  first  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  law  as  valid  Implementa- 
tion of  the  valid  treaty.  Thus  the  device  of 
a  treaty  allowed  Congress  to  override  the 
10th  amendment,  protecting  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  States.  If  a  treaty  can  over- 
ride one  part  of  the  Constitution,  cannot 
another  treaty  override  another  part  such 
as  the  first  amendment,  which  contains  ex- 
press prohibitions  against  legislation  in  the 
fields  of  a  free  press,  free  speech,  religious 
freedom,  the  right  of  assembly,  cuid  the 
right  of  petition? 

In  his  LouisvUle  speech,  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  this: 

"The  treatymaklng  power  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary power,  liable  to  abuse.  Treaties  make 
International  law  and  also  they  make  domes- 
tic law.  Under  our  Constitution,  treaties 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
are,  indeed,  more  suprenie  than  ordinary 
laws  for  congressional  laws  are  Invalid  if  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  Constitution,  whereas 
treaty  law  can  override  the  Constitution. 

"Treaties,  for  example,  can  take  powers 
away  from  the  Congress  and  give  them  to  the 
President;  they  can  take  powers  from  the 
States  and  give  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  some  International  body,  and  they 
can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the  people  by 
the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights." 

You  will  have  noticed  t^e  statement  that 
a  treaty  cannot  be  safeguarded  by  a  clause 
In  a  treaty  or  by  reservation  or  understand- 
ing against  the  limited  power  of  Congress  to 
Implement  a  treaty  If  Congress  decides  to  do 
so.  A  reservation  In  International  law  Is  the 
withholding  of  a  right  from  a  contracting 
party.  It  can  have  no  effect  on  the  form  or 
powers  of  a  govenunent  which  Is  a  contract- 
ing party. 

That  decision  established  a  second  soxirce 
of  power  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 


Congress  with  no  constitutional  authority  for 
the  legislation.  A  dual  system  of  legislation 
was  authorized  under  the  constitutional 
process  of  the  United  States  with  a  sweeping 
Impact  which  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a 
government  with  a  legislative  branch  of 
practically  unlimited  power  to  legislate, 
limited  only  by  the  piirposes  of  a  treaty  and 
a  possible  prohibition  In  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  a  foiu"th  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing,  which  Is  this : 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
ratified  treaty  has  conferred  on  Congress  the 
authority  under  articles  65  and  66  of  the 
Charter  to  legislate  on  civil,  ix>lltlcal,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights  unless  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

Caution  has  caused  the  insertion  of  the 
reservation  of  a  prohibition  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  correct  In 
his  statement,  that  reservation  should  not  be 
made. 

My  p\UTX>8e  now  Is  to  show  what  has  hap- 
pened under  treaty  law  and  not  conjecture 
as  to  what  may  happen. 

I  shall  use  the  situation  which  now  exists 
and  show  its  application  to  two  great  treaties 
which  have  been  ratified  and  approved  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  first  Is  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  articles  65  and  56. 

"akticlk  SB 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples,  the  United  Nations  shaU  pro- 
mote— 

"(a)  higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development: 

"(b)  solutions  of  International  economic, 
social,  health,  and  related  problems;  and  In- 
ternational cult\u-al  and  educational  cooper- 
ation; ar.d 

"(c)  universal  respect  for,  and  observanco 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex. 
language,  or  religion. 

"AXrXCLX  s« 

"All  members  pledge  themselves  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  action  In  cooperation  with 
the  organization  for  the  achievement  of  tho 
purposes  set  forth  in  article  55." 

In  the  statement  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee  (p.  31),  on 
April  7,  the  assertion  Is  made  that  action  \ui« 
der  section  56  Is  obligatory.    I  quote: 

"A  notable  example  is  articles  55  and  56  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  obligating  the 
parties  to  'promote'  stated  social  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  and  pledging  themselves  'to 
take  Joint  and  separate  action'  for  tha 
achievement  of  these  purposes." 

If  there  Is  an  obligatory  duty  to  enact  th« 
Implementing  legislation,  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  will  constitute  a  breach  of  tho 
Charter,  a  ratified  treaty. 

You  will  note  the  wide  scope  of  the  pvff- 
poses — civil,  political,  cultural,  social,  and 
economic.  These  enveloping  powers  cover 
most  of  our  dally  life — almost  a  complete 
grant  of  power.  There  Is  no  limitation  ot 
power  In  the  Charter  and  no  reservation  was 
added  to  the  ratification  by  the  Senate.  As 
a  result,  under  the  treaty  power,  we  now  have 
In  Congress  a  full,  complete,  unenumerated. 
and  undelegated  p>ower  to  legislate  on  the 
five  subjects  of  the  Charter.  This  Is  a  clear, 
present  situation  which  must  be  faced  by 
the  people  of>the  United  States.  The  ques- 
.  tlon  for  them  Is,  What  Is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  are  now  living? 

The  second  treaty  is  that  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  came  out  of  the  Bogota  Conference  of 
American  States,  March  30  to  Inlay  2,  1948. 
That  treaty  was  not  ratified  tmtu  August 
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1950.     The  ratification  by  the  Seiute  wa» 
accompanied  by  the  reservation  that — 

"None  of  its  provisions  shall  be  considered 
••  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  limiting  the 
poweis  of  the  several  States  of  the  Federal 
Uolon  with  respect  to  any  matters  recog- 
nized under  the  Constitution  as  being  within 
ttte  reserved  powers  of  the  several  States." 

It  win  be  recognized  that  the  reservation 
attempts  to  accomplish  exactly  what  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution  are 
aimed  at.  A  discussion  of  the  Committee  on 
Fi^relgn  Relations  is  found  on  page  12  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
State*. 

evidently  the  reason  for  the  reservation  is 
found  in  chapters  7  and  8  of  the  treaty  cov- 
ering social  and  cultural  standards.  Article 
21)  provides: 

"The  member  states  agree  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  developing  their  social  legislation 
on  the  following  bases: 

"(a)   •  •  • 

"(b)  Work  Is  a  right  and  a  social  duty: 
It  ^lall  not  be  conaldered  as  an  article  of 
commerce;  It  demands  respect  for  freedom  of 
association  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  worker; 
and  it  is  to  be  performed  under  conditions 
that  insure  life,  health,  and  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living,  both  diuing  the  working  years 
and  dvirlng  old  age,  or  when  any  circum- 
stance deprives  the  Individual  of  the  poesl- 
bUlty  at  working." 

Article  30  {wovldes: 

"The  member  states  agree  to  pronaote.  In 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  their  material  resources,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  education  on  the  follow- 
ing bases: 

"(a)  Elementary  education  shall  be  com- 
pulsory and.  when  provided  by  the  state. 
abaU  be  without  cost; 

"(b)  Higher  education  shaU  be  available 
to  all.  without  distlnetion  as  to  race,  na- 
UonaUty.  sex.  language,  creed,  or  social 
condition." 

The  report  of  the  United  States  delegation 
states  (p.  49)  that  these  provisions  of  the 
treaties  respond  to  an  approach  to  the  char- 
ter persistently  urged  by  Mexico  based  on  the 
concept  that  the  document  should  embrace 
all  concepts  of  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  these 
fields  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States  can  only 
be  left  to  the  Imagination.  For  instance.  In 
(b)  above.  Is  a  statement  that  work  shall 
not  be  considered  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  labor  laws  of  the  United  States  are  predi- 
cated upon  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Will  Congress  now  have  the  author- 
ity, under  this  treaty,  to  legislate  on  all  labor 
of  the  United  States?  Has  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  on  higher  education  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  States?  If  so,  a  radical 
change  in  our  educational  system  has  t>een 
effected.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  Con- 
gress will  not  use  the  power.  Justice  Doug- 
las said  recently  that  "power  granted  is  sel- 
dom neglected." 

The  question  Involved  in  the  reservation 
of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of  this 
charter  is  whether  or  not  the  Senate,  by  a 
reservation  In  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
can  deprive  Congress  of  Its  constitutional 
right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  matter  of 
•  treaty.  The  Senate  and  the  President  act 
as  partners  in  the  ratification  and  approval 
of  treaties.  They  certainly  are  not  Con- 
gress, which  is  defined  by  the  Constitution, 
article  I,  section  1,  as  follows: 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,. 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
^^presen  tati  ves . " 

A  treaty  bectnnes  an  empowering  law. 
Does  the  Senate  have  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  say  to  Congress  that  It  shall  not 
have  or  exercise  a  constitutional  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  matter  of  a  treaty 


by  virtue  of  article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Oon- 
•tltutlon — 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  i>owers  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

Who  has  the  ]iower  to  tell  Congress  how 
to  legislate  on  thi:  subject  of  a  lawfully  made 
treaty?  Who  is  to  tell  Congress  what  legis- 
lation it  Is  to  enact  to  implement  a  treaty 
and  when  It  Is  to  do  it?  In  our  opinion,  to 
state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  reservation  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Treaty  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  totally  ineffective  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose  of  preserving 
our  internal  structTire  of  government. 

The  same  lack  of  power  is  evident  as  to 
the  second  part  of  the  reservation — that  of 
preserving  the  power  of  the  States.  By  the 
Constitution  and  all  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  thi)  States  are  deprived  of  all 
power  by  treatieti  and  implementing  legisla- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  existing 
constitutions,  decisions,  and  legislation. 

It  follows  thai,  as  the  reservation  route  Is 
ineffective  to  step  the  operation  of  a  consti- 
tutional power  in  Congress,  the  situation 
can  be  ccarected  only  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  accomplish  the  exact  pxirpoee 
of  the  reservation  of  the  Senate  in  the  rati- 
fication of  the  charter  to  the  effect  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  any 
matters  recognized  under  the  Constitution 
as  being  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
several  States. 

We  submit  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
the  ratification  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  proves  our  con- 
tention completely  that  only  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  restore  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution  to  a  nation  of  dele- 
gated powers  of  Congress  and  reserved  powers 
of  the  States.  Without  that  amendment  the 
people  of  ths  United  States  have  another 
kind  and  character  of  government  without 
their  approval,  assent,  or  knowledge.  A 
peaceful  revolution  has  been  attained  with- 
out the  knowle<lge  of  the  people.  "It  can't 
happen  here"  h  ts  been  the  constant  refrain. 

As  we  have  shown,  treaties  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  our  form  of  government.  Are 
we  obliged  to  give  up  that  form  ot  govern- 
ment in  order  to  cooperate  with  other  zm- 
tions?  Are  any  others  giving  up  their  chosen 
form?  A  great  change  has  been  effected  and 
the  question  is  as  to  how  we  can  get  back 
to  our  form  of  j.';overnment.  We  cannot  re- 
pudiate these  cliartera  without  unfortunate 
repercussions  In  the  international  field.  Per- 
haps we  can  repiilr  our  situation  by  renunci- 
ation of  certain  obligations  in  the  treaties, 
but  that  does  not  take  care  of  future  action. 
Which  shall  we  follow — the  pleas  of  do  noth- 
ing now.  mere  inconvenience  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  State  Department,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution?  Which  will  per- 
mit us  to  cooperate  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  without  destruction  of  our  form  of 
government?  Tlie  world  needs  the  United 
States  and  its  strength,  engendered  by  Its 
form  of  government.  We  need  and  demand 
our  own  forms.  Is  there  any  lingering  doubt 
as  to  the  sentiment  <rf  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  know  the  facts  as 
to  these  matters?  How  can  any  Senator  face 
his  people  if  he  fails  to  restore  that  which 
has  t>een  taken  from  them? 

How  can  a  dual  system  of  enumerated  and 
delegated  powers  and  practically  undelegated 
and  unenumeratiHl  powers  of  Congress  aris- 
ing from  treatieH  be  made  to  work  in  the 
same  structure?  By  which  standard  shall 
the  validity  of  legislation  of  Congress  be  de- 
termined—-by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
the  Charter  of  tlie  American  States?    Must 


Congress  or  can  Congress  designate  the 
source  of  Its  power  luider  which  any  legis- 
lation Is  enacted?  What  standard,  one  or 
all  of  the  sources  oC  power,  shall  be  ase4 
by  the  courts  or  the  DisparUnent  of  Justice 
to  determine  the  validity  or  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress  in  effect  since 
1945?  They  can  no  longer  use  only  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  texts  of 
ratified  treaties  must  be  examined  as  a  source 
of  power  of  Congresa.  What  standard  shall 
lawyers  use  in  advising  the  people  at  the 
validity  of  leglalatlon?  What  standard  shall 
the  people  of  the  United  States  use  to  de- 
termine what  their  laws  mean  and  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  are  enacted?  It  must 
be  realized  that  the  combined  authority  of 
the  sources  of  power  nxeans  in  effect  that  we 
live  under  a  Congreta  of  omnipotent  power. 
What  protection  has  any  minority  under 
such  a  system?  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  an  amendment 
comes  from  the  minorities  of  this  country, 
whose  only  protection  in  the  world  la  our 
Constitution  of  delegated  powers. 

Does  Congress  want  such  powers  or  will  It 
now  surrender  it  to  the  people  of  the  sub- 
mission to  them  of  adequate  ameudmenta 
to  restore  the  power  of  goveriunent  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  aikd  the  aevaral 
states? 

The  great  Increase  In  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  under  uuenumerated  pow- 
ers and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the 
uncotutitutionallty  of  legislation  under  a 
dual  standard  of  authority  for  the  enact- 
ment must  force  tis  to  consider  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  made  by  the  framers  of  the 
Conatitutlon  when  they  introduced  the  doe- 
trine  of  separation  of  powers  Into  constitu- 
tional goveriunent.  They  wanted  to  vst 
away  from  a  form  of  government  ot  which 
Blackstone  said: 

"It  can  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally 
Impossible  and  therefore  some  have  not 
scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather 
too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament. 
True  It  is.  that  what  Parliament  doth,  no 
authority  on  earth  can  undo." 

Corwin  says  la  The  President.  Offlce  and 
Powers,  page  9: 

"The  doctrine  of  the  separatlor  ot  powers 
comprises,  along  with  the  doctrine  of  dual 
federalism,  one  of  the  two  great  structural 
principles  of  the  American  oonstltutloaal 
systepi." 

Krwin  N.  Grlswold.  dean  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  in  the  IKarch  1953  Issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  page  870.  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Demise  of  the  High  Court  ot 
Parliament  in  South  Africa"  says: 

"An  American  lawyer  will  not  find  it  diffl- 
ctilt  to  conclude  that  the  latest  case.  Ilk*  lt« 
predecessor,  was  properly  decided.  Lsfla- 
latlve  bodies  with  limited  powers  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  tradition  and  our  consti- 
tutional structtire,  und  we  do  not  feel  any 
impairment  of  sovereignty  of  any  affront  to 
the  will  of  the  people  when  an  act  duly 
passed  by  a  legislative  body  is  held  to  be 
beyond  its  constitutional  power.  On  the 
contrary,  we  may  feel  a  sense  of  strength  In 
the  fact  that  even  our  leglaUtlve  bodies 
must  govern  under  the  law." 

A  great  American  Jurist,  Chief  Justice 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
cently delivered  three  lectvires  in  the  Pouu4 
series  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  wtilch 
have  Just  appeared  In  book  form,  with  the 
title  of  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Separation 
of  Powers  and  Its  Present -Day  Significance." 
In  the  introduction  he  says: 

"Individual  freedom  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  are  attainable,  btit  only  If  each 
of  the  three  branches  of  Government  con- 
forms to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  This  they  will  do  only 
If  the  people  so  will.  The  problem  in  the 
first  instance  thus  twcomes  one  of  popular 
education  In  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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free  government.  Among  these  principles 
there  is  none  more  signlfic^t  today  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers." 

After  analyzing  the  governments  of  t^ie 
Soviet.  Hitler's  Germany.  France,  and  Latin 
American  countries  with  emergency  powers, 
the  Chief  Justice  writes,  page  34: 

"It  does  not  require  much  political  acu- 
men to  perceive  that  in  Russia,  where  the 
judgments  of  the  courts  may  be  set  aside 
by   an   executive  body,   of  in   Hitler's   Ger- 
many where  the  executive  could  by  decree 
take  over  all  government  and  even  change 
the  constitution  Itself,  o^  In  a  number  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  where   the 
executive    may    almost   at    will    declare    an 
emergency     and     thus     assume     unlimited 
power,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  individual 
liberty  and  there  cannot  be  a  stable,  pro- 
gressive society.    And  eve^a  in  France,  whose 
republican  Institutions  are  in  so  many  ways 
similar   to  our  own,   the   executive   is  still 
exercising  legislative  power  in  flat  defiance 
of  the  plain  words  of  ttie  constitution  and 
there    Is   no   coxirt   that   will   even    hear   a 
protest    against    guch   conduct.      I    am    not 
suggesting  that  strict  adherence  to  our  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers  would  have 
guaranteed  to  the  individual  the  liberty  that 
brave  men  In  all  of  thes«  lands  have  str\ig- 
gled   for.  but  surely  It   must  be  conceded 
that   the   failure   to   have   provided   In   the 
organic   law   against  unwarranted   interfer- 
ence with  both  the  fundamental  righta  of 
the  Individual  and  the  stability  of  the  nor- 
nuU    processes    of    government    indicates    a 
fundamental  lack  of  perception  of  the  na- 
ture   of    the   relationship    that    must    exist 
between   the  cltlBen   and    the  state   If   the 
rights  of  both  the  individual   and  society 
are  to  be  assured.     Is  there  any  more  de- 
pressing fact  in  the  whole  caUlogue  of  the 
world's  woes  today  than  this  tragic  lack  of 
understanding    in   so    many    quarters,    first, 
of   the   relation   between   the   separation  of 
powers  and  the  rule  of  law  and.  second,  of 
the  relation  between  the  rule  of  law.  as  a 
substitute  for  force  and  tyranny,  and  indi- 
vidual  freedom   and   the   dignity   of   man? 
Particularly  ts  this  so  when,  the  world  over, 
restlessness,  discontent,  and  revolution  pre- 
dominate, without,  however,  there  being  any 
clear    comprehension    of    the    desired    goals 
or  the  way  of  obtaining  them." 

From  his  study  the  Chief  Justice  con- 
cludes that  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government  Is  gone  and 
that  the  rank  Is  now  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial,  in  that  order.  From  the  expe- 
rience of  governments  which  have  no  Judicial 
check  on  legislative  power  It  is  evident  that 
under  a  system  of  domettlc  law  arising  from 
treaties  as  we  have  described  It  and  Its  effect, 
the  legislative  branch  will  assume  the  high- 
est place  In  this  country,  followed  by  the 
executive,  and  the  Judiciary  at  iU  lowest 
ebb  in  our  history.  Without  definite  con- 
stitutional standards  for  the  determination 
of  the  oonntitutionality  of  legislation,  that 
must  follow.  One  of  our  protidest  concepts 
of  government  has  been  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declar«  acts  of  Congress  to 
be  beyond  ito  delegated  powers  and  invalid. 
Marbury  against  Madison  was  a  landmark, 
the  masterpiece  of  a  great  Chief  Justice.  To 
prevent  this  process  of  corrosion,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  submitted  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  to  restore  and 
assure  to  the  people  their  form  of  government 
of  separation  of  powers  which  has  been  taken 
from  them  without  their  censent. 

A  conclusion  from  Chief  Justice  Vander- 
bilt may  be  In  order,  page  142: 

"But  must  It  not  be  apparent  to  everyone, 
as  we  gaze  Into  the  future,  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  maintain  the  way  of  life  which  we 
call  An»rlcan  without  exercising  every  effort 
to  preserve  to  each  branch  of  Government  ite 
proper  ^>here  and  to  the  States  and  the 
Union  a  due  recognition  of  their  proper 
tunctlona?" 


As  we  have  pointed  out  eontinuoiuly,  three 
outstanding  changes  have  been  effected  In 
the  character  of  our  Government  by  ratified 
treaties  of  the  past  10  years — the  vast  In- 
crease in  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
with  tmdelegated  power,  the  steady  decrease 
of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
legislation  of  Congress  to  l>e  unconstitution- 
al, thus  destroying  the  proud  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  the  right  and 
power  of  the  States  to  exo-cise  their  tradi- 
tional powers  of  government.  The  situation 
demands  positive  action.  There  can  be  no 
higher  duty  as  citizens  than  to  restore  and 
retain  our  form  of  government  of  delegated 
powers  of  Congress. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
know  of  what  has  happened  to  them  and 
their  form  of  government  through  the  media 
of  information  exercised  by  you,  their  re- 
sponse will  be  inunediate.  Tou  can  render 
no  greater  service  to  the  country. 

Appkndix 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  as  approved  by  the  house 
of  delegates,  is  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which 
conflicts  with  any  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect.  A 
treaty  shall  become  effective  as  Internal  law 
in  the  United  SUtes  only  through  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  which  it  could  enact  under 
its  delegated  powers  In  the  absence  of  treaty. 

"Szc.  2.  Executive  agreements  shall  not  be 
made  in  lieu  of  treaties.  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  provision  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  existing  power  of 
Congress  regulating  executive  agreements 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

The  conunlttee  on  peace  and  law  has  now 
recommended  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  a  shorter  text: 

"SzcnoN  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which 
conflicts  with  any  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  effect.  A 
treaty  shall  iMCome  effective  as  Intermil  law 
In  the  United  States  only  through  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of 
treaty.  ^ 

"See.  2.  Executive  agreements  shall  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Congress  and  to 
the  limitation  Imposed  on  treaties  by  this 
article." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAUroxNiA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  19S3 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Pimctions  of  the 
Army: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  subnutted  by 
President  Trtunan  In  January  I9S3  included 
$8,200,000  for  Loe  Angeles  County  flood  con- 
trol in  the  propoeed  appropriation  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  "Construction,  gen- 
eral." The  revised  program  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  contem- 
plates the  avaUabUity  of  t7,975,000  for  this 
same  work  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
amount  Is  Insufficient  and  certainly  should 
not  be  reduced  fiu-ther  by  the  committee. 

The  flood-control  project  for  the  Los 
Anjieles  and  San  Qahrlel  Rivera.  Bio  Hondo 


and  Ballona  Creek  In  Los  Angeles  County 
was  authorized  basically  by  the  flood-con- 
trol acU  of  June  22.  1936.  and  May  15,  1937. 
The  flood-control  acU  of  1941,  1944,  1946. 
and  1950  each  modified  the  authorization. 
The  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  au- 
thorized plan,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U  $347,759,- 
805.  Tills  is  divided  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: $163  million  Los  Angeles  River  Basin; 
$117  mUlion  San  Gabriel  River  Basin;  $39 
million  Rio  Hondo  Basin,  and  $29  million 
Ballona  Creek  Basin. 

Los  Angeles  County  flood  control  Is  drag- 
ging along  at  a  snaU's  pace  because  of  Insuffi- 
cient appropriations.  There  are  times  when 
reductions  in  appropriations  do  not  really 
bring  about  the  economies  intended.  Typi- 
cal of  this  category  is  the  reduction  of  the 
appropriation  for  a  continuing  construction 
project. 

A  reduction  of  an  annual  appropriation 
from  $12  nUiUon  to  $10  million  looks  like  a 
saving  but  If  this  means  a  change  from  4 
years  at  $12  mUlion  to  5  years  at  $10  million 
there  is  obviously  no  real  saving  and  there  is 
in  fact  a  total  increase  in  cost. 

Frequently  in  the  name  of  ecoiKMny  appro- 
priations for  going  projects  are  curtailed  in 
one  year  without  any  real  thought  of  what 
the  ultimate  impact  is.  Twice  in  recent 
>  years  we  have  experienced  the  wastefulness 
of  closing  down  incomplete  projects.  Once 
when  we  were  forced  to  shut  down  a  large 
number  of  projects  during  World  War  II  and 
again  in  the  summer  of  1946  when  many 
projects  were  stopped.  Interrupting  woijk 
in  such  a  fashion  is  extremely  wasteful.  Al- 
most as  bad  is  the  tinnecessary  retardation 
of  going  projects. 

Every  construction  man,  whether  he  be 
engineer  or  builder,  knows  that  there  is  a 
single,  most  economical  rate  of  prosecution 
and  that  this  rate  and  schedule  can  be  varied 
within  only  limited  amounts  without  serlotia 
damage.  If  it  is  desired  either  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  construction  of  a  project  be- 
3rond  these  limits,  increased  costs  and  waste 
result.  I  do  not  think  Los  Angeles  flood- 
control  projects  are  proceeding  fast  enough 
to  approach  an  optimum  rate. 

Dragging  out  the  construction  period  of  a 
Job  retains  the  overhead  for  a  maximum 
period.  This  is  not  efficient — It  is  only 
wasteful  and  costly.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  eliminate  this  sotirce  of  waste, 
we  should  determine  upon  a  sound,  efficient, 
economic  construction  schedule  for  each 
project  and  adhere  to  it.  A  minimum  outlay 
of  Federal  funds  would  be  required. 

In  flood-control  works,  however,  there  are 
other  reasons  for  avoiding  undue  delay.  A 
partially  buUt  project  is  always  subject  to 
damage  or  destruction  if  a  bad  flood  shotild 
occtn:  during  construction.  It  is  foolhardy 
to  delay  work  unduly  merely  in  order  to  hold 
down  annual  appropriations.  That  is  not  a 
real  saving;  that  Is  mere  political  maneu- 
wering. 

Finally  the  benefits  from  a  project  are  not 
realized  untU  it  is  completed.  None  of 
these  fiood-contrd  projects  we  have  au- 
thorized throughout  the  country  would  have 
been  authorized  "If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  areas  to  be  protected  have  already 
suffered  severe  damage  from  fiood.  No  one 
can  predict  when  the  next  flood  Is  going  to 
occur.  By  imdue  delay  we  not  only  endanger 
the  works  In  progress  but  once  again  en- 
danger the  community  and  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  threat  of  nature's  devastation.  Half- 
built  projects  do  not  afford  protection. 

At  present  the  backlog  of  authorized  flood- 
control  projects  which  have  not  been  started 
Is  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $5  bUUon. 
Perhaps  our  national  budgetary  situation 
wlU  mean  that  we  m\ist  defer  starting  some 
at  this  work  until  later  than  we  would  like 
to.  But  there  is  another  group  of  flood- 
control  isroJectB  that  has  already  been 
started.    More    than    baU    the    necessary 
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money  baa  been  Invested.  Approglmatoly 
a  billion  and  a  baU  dc^an  will  be  needed 
to  complete  tbese  works.  In  tbe  interest 
of  economy,  good  management,  and  genwal 
efliclency,  these  projects  shoiild  be  com- 
pleted as  expeditiously  as  a  sound  con- 
struction scbeduie  warrants.  Appn^ria- 
tlons  to  complete  tbese  works  that  have 
been  started  should  be  made  at  the  rate 
nec€«sary  to  meet  construction  needs  and 
false  economy  should  not  be  tried  by  undiie 
slowing  down  and  Inadequate  appropriation 
of  funds.  Any  further  cut  in  Los  Angeles 
flood-control  funds  would  most  certainly  not 
be  justified.  Progress  on  the  work  Is  already 
far  too  slow.  At  tbe  rate  we  are  going  it 
may  be  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  tbe 
project  is  completed. 


Paralyikc  Ef  ect  of  Rise  in  latercst  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  0  HARA 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1953 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  cost  to  the 
American  people  of  the  higher-wages- 
for-doUars  policy  of  the  administration: 

THX  SVTaCT  or  THE  EISK  IN  IimBSST  RATES  ON 

vcrauNS 

For  the  last  few  years  approximately 
$3  billion  in  V  A -guaranteed  loans  were 
underwritten  each  year.  If  the  same 
amount  of  OJ  loans  continues,  the  in- 
crease in  th-s  rate  by  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent meani:  axx  increase  in  the  payments 
by  veterans  of  $15  million  annually. 
Tlius.  it  takes  away  $15  million  each 
year  from  the  veterans  of  our  country. 
This  grows  to  $30  million  the  second 
year,  to  $45  million  the  third  year,  and 
so  on  until  the  mortgages  are  paid. 

HOMEOWNKSS 

Coupled  with,  or  following  naturally, 
the  administration's  action  relative  to 
GI  homes,  interest  rates  increased  on 
all  home  mortgages. 

Thus,  should  the  present  rate  of  home 
buying  continue,  at  least  another  $70 
million,  compounded  annually,  will  be 
added  to:  the  backs  of  home  buyers. 

TAXPATSBS 

Taxpayers  will  now  have  to  pay  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  for  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  An  increase  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  on  each  billion  refi- 
nanced— and  that  was  the  increase  in 
the  recent  bond  issue — will  cost  tax- 
payers of  this  country  $7V^  million  each 
year.  We  will  not  refinance  right  away 
the  whole  $265  billion  debt — a  debt,  by 
the  way,  due  almost  entirely  to  wars — 
but  we  must  eventually  refinance  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  so  the  extra  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  can  eventually  be  be- 
tween $1  billion  and  $2  billion  annually. 

SMAIX-BUsbrSSS     KKK 

Businessmen,  particularly  small-busi- 
ness men,  will  suffer  because  of  this  new 
policy  of  hard  terms  and  high  rates. 
Already  small  firms  have  complained 
that  they  are  finding  it  necessary  to  ac- 
cept harder  terms  and  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  for  needed  capital.    In 
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fact,  many  of  them  are  baying  their 
loans  called. 

Small  firms  need  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  and  at  reasonable  interest  rates. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  diiBcult  for 
them  to  obtain  :such  credit. 
rAanBU 

Most  farmers  must  borrow  money  with 
which  to  make  their  crops  and  to  mod- 
ernize their  farms. 

In  the  face  of  declining  incomes,  the 
administration  has  raised  interest  rates 
to  4  percent  on  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture price -support  loans  for  farmers  for 
their  1953  crop».  Farm  prices  dropped 
an  additional  2  percent  last  month.  It 
is  admitted  that  farmers'  incomes  in 
1953  will  be  the  lowest  since  1941. 


one  fact — the  Treasury  bonds  ICr.  Humphrey 
Is  selling  are  SO-year  bonds,  bearing  S% -per- 
cent interest.  That  means  that  for  every 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  the  American 
public  is  pledged  to  pay  an  additional  $875 
millions  in  interest  charges  during  the  life 
of  the  bond.  That  is  money  that  must  come 
out  of  your  cash  registers,  your  market 
checks,  and  your  salary  envelopes,  and  out 
of  your  children's  incomes  during  the  next 
30  years.  It  enriches  the  money  lenders  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


nrviTATioM  TO  d: 
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sxroanas 

Some  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture gave  a  little  ray  of  hope  by  pledg- 
ing to  revitalize  our  sagging  farm  ex- 
port market.  Yet  the  first  concrete 
move  in  this  field  was  to  raise  Interest 
rates  to  the  highest  ever  charged  on  re- 
payable loans  made  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  foreign  countries  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  our  cotton,  peanuts, 
and  other  crops. 

tcmnciPALims 

This  new  money  policy  of  harder  terms 
and  higher  ra^^s  will  also  impose  an 
added  burden  on  financing  needs  of  mu- 
nicipalities. All  of  you  know  all  too  well 
that  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  Nation 
have  to  float  bond  issues  to  build  and 
maintain  normal  services  such  as 
schools,  housing;,  roads,  water  supply, 
and  sewerage  sjstems. 


In  a  speech  at  Montgomery.  Ala.,  on 
May  11.  1953.  the  Honorable  Johx  J. 
Sparxmam.  Senator  from  Alabama,  said: 

These  policies  are  designed,  the  RepubU- 
cars  tell  us.  to  mop  up  excess  spending  pow- 
ers. The  trouble  Is  they  hit  the  great  masssa 
of  people  who  have  no  excessive  spending 
power  and  on  whom  In  the  long  run  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  tbe  Nation  depends.  If 
they  are  reasonably  well  off,  if  they  have 
reasonably  adequate  dollars  with  which  to 
purchase  goods  and  services,  the  eoonomy 
will  remain  stable. 

If,  however,  the  cost  of  credit — credit.  I 
repeat,  without  which  these  millions  of  busi- 
ness and  famUy  and  city  units  cannot  carry 
on  their  dally  affairs — is  to  deprive  them 
unnecessarily  of  dollars  they  need  to  buy 
homes,  to  run  their  businesses,  to  make  their 
crops,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  to 
buy  their  clothing,  food,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  to  maintain  normal  services 
and  fiuictions.  there  is  bound  to  be  at  tbe 
best  a  serioiu  economic  recession,  or  at  tbe 
worst  a  disastrous  depression  that  wouUI 
play  havoc  with  both  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs. 


DepaHmeat  af  AfricnHare  Appropriatmi 


BdfOXJGS 

In  a  radio  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Frank  Edwards 
charged  that  the  Treasury  action  re- 
sponsible for  the  above  was  nothing  more 
than  a  move  to  enrich  the  bankers  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people.  He 
said: 

Bundles  for  bankers.  It  wUI  affect  every 
family  and  every  Individual  through  higher 
prices  for  the  things  you  must  have  to  live. 
It  boosts  the  cost  of  your  automobile,  tbe 
home  you  are  buying,  the  electricity  you 
\ue.  the  food  you  eat.    Just  remember  this 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATtVU 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  a  table  showing  the  increases 
above  the  revised  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  bill  reported 
today  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee: 


Department  of  Agriculture 
Ptems  In  bill  Increased  ovfr  revised  budget] 


Revb<ed 
budget 

BiU 

Increan 

Rcfiilsr  annnsl  spproicistlons: 

AKTiciiltural  Marie  Hing  Aet.       . ... .. 

l's.2m.ono 

4,923,100 

"'i6,7»i6oo 

tA.'vn.aoo 

H.  K\S.  OUU 

MHT.flilO 

75.000 

la  7W2.  7* 

■v  ino.  (no 

fl(I.H44.0U 

K{. ;»».  (xn 

12.2M  .IIB 

1,  loaooo 

+t3SO.fl00 
+i.M.son 
-fan.  goo 

-f-7.V000 

+at.7W 
+.VOoo.aao 

-t-l.arM.OI4 

•f  8.  .WS.  000 

+  1^008 

Animal  dis*«5  •  cortrol 

Insect  and  plant  duiniiie  onntrol . 

Aoquisttion  offcui**  — Weelts  Act 

Bute  and  plvate  (orostry  ooopersUve 

Watershw:  iiro«MtN>n ..... 

Soil  Conservation  Servioe 

School  lunch „ 

Hi.  MO.  (MO 

-\  (««.  (Kll) 

12.24Z.'i<W 

I.0MI.0OO 

MarketlneservietH 

Offioe  of  InfarmatiaD . 

Totsl 

-fi^«sa.is 

Loan  sotboritstkms: 

RBA— Electrlflcallon _ 

FHA— Productlor  and  subatotence 

w.ono.000 

117.  Ml.  QUO 
IMiOOaoOO 

i.vi,  ooa  000 
iai.nio.aoo 

1V5. 000,000 

-f  40. 000.000 

-(-zaoo.ao0 

-fSS^OOOtOOS 

Contract  suttaorisatkMt:  ACP  program— on  p.  31  ot  bUl  reported 

The  total  increases  aggregate  $112.- 
933,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  never  going  to  be 
able  to  balance  the  budget  if  we  make  a 
business  of  increasing  the  revised  budget 


estimates.  I  hope  that  when  the  Mil  is 
read  for  amendment  that  the  House 
will  have  some  sense  of  respoivsibillty 
and  that  we  will  not  go  above  the  revised 
budget  in  any  place. 
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Caltfaraia  Kamloops,  lac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUro«MXA 

ni  rraS  house  of  IUrt»RESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1953 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  recently 
about  the  need  for  forming  a  working 
partnership  between  the  local  people  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  In  the  district 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  an 
outstanding  example  of  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement has  been  developed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fishing  resources  in  Shasta 
Lake,  which  ^as  created  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
A  group  of  California  citizens  organized 
California  Kamloops.  Inc.,  and  at  great 
expense  to  themselves  have  proceeded  to 
make  Shasta  Lake  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing fishing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
To  date  the  organization  has  planted 
about  a  million  and  a  (j'larter  flsh  in  the 
lake,  including  Kamloop  trout,  which  are 
obtained  from  British  Cblumbia.  Ko- 
kanee  salmon,  on  which  the  Kamloop 
trout  feed,  and  more  than  300,000  steel- 
head  trout  in  the  Sacramento  River  be- 
low the  outlets  of  the  dam.  The. prime 
mover  in  this  effort  has  been  Mr.  Henry 
Clineschmidt.  of  Redding,  Calif.,  presi- 
dent of  California  Kamloops.  Inc.  Un- 
der Mr.  Clineschmidfs  direction.  -^  the 
group  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  The  lat- 
ter organization  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
recreational  development  of  Shasta 
Lake.  The  United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  through  its  hatchery  facili- 
ties on  Battle  Creek  lias  been  able  to 
hatch  the  trout  and  assist  the  local  group 
in  getting  them  planttKi  properly.  The 
cost  of  the  operation  is  borne  by  the 
membership  of  Kamloops.  Inc.,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  charter  member. 

Another  significant  point  about  this 
program  is  the  obvious  indirect  benefit 
from  the  reclamation  project.  Perhaps 
as  we  proceed  with  these  extremely 
worthwhile  projects,  procedures  can  be 
worked  out  which  will  diistribute  more 
equitably  the  costs  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  projects  among  the 
project's  many  beneficiaries. 

CAUroaMiA  Kamux>p8,  Inc., 

Redding.  CuUf..  May  1.  1953.. 
The  Honorable  Clau  Knolk, 

Confressman,    Second    District.    House 
Office  Bu'ldtnp,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Claib:  Henry  Clineschmidt,  president 
of  California  Kamloops.  Inc.,  has  asked  me 
as  publicity  director  for  the  organization  to 
give  you  a  brief  background  on  the  activities. 
California  Kamloops,  Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit 
eorporatlon,  organized  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Clineschmidt,  for  the  plant- 
ing and  propagation  of  Kamloop  trout  and 
Kokanee    (landlocked)     salmon    in    Shasta 
Lake  and  tbe  planting  of  steelhead  trout  in 
'the  Sacramento  River. 

At  present  there  are  TOO  life  membera  to 
the  organlxation,  each  of  whom  have  paid 
dues  of  $20.  Also  four  counties  participate 
in  tbe  program  by  appropriating  part  of  tbe 
flsh  and  game  fines  money  to  the  organiza- 
•  tlon.    Tbey  are:  Shasta,  Glenn.  Butte,  and 


Colusa,  all  of  which  appropriate  $500  per 
year,  with  the  exception  of  Shasta,  which  ap- 
propriates $1,000,  for  a  5-year  period.  Also 
tbe  city  of  Redding,  in  Shasta  County,  ap- 
propriates $500  a  year  for  tbe  5-year  period. 
To  date  the  organization  has  planted  a 
total  of  1.219,000  fish  in  the  above-mentioned 
waters.  Of  the  total,  636,000  are  Kokanee. 
313,(XX)  steelhead,  and  the  remainder  Kam- 
loops. Tbe  program  has  been  Increasing 
yearly. 

This  program"  oould  not  have  been  insti- 
tuted and  carried  on  without  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  tbe  United  States  Flsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
placed  at  Its  disposal  the  Coleman  Hatchery, 
located  east  of  Anderson.  Kamloop  eggs  as 
well  as  Kokanee  eggs  are  usually  purchased 
from  the  British  Columbia  Flsh  and  Game 
Commission  and  sent  express  to  Redding, 
where  they  are  delivered  to  the  Coleman  sta- 
tion. There  tbe  eggs  are  hatched  and  cared 
for  by  the  wildlife  personnel.  The  food  for 
these  tlBh  Is  paid  for  by  California  Kamloops, 
Inc.  When  Kamloop  reach  9  to  12  Inches 
they  are  planted  In  Shasta  Lake.  Kokanee 
salmon  are  planted  at  the  fingerllng  stage  of 
growth. 

Steelhead  eggs  are  taken  from  spawners 
taken  at  the  fish  traps,  located  at  the  Kes- 
wick Dam.  They  are  trucked  to  the  Coleman 
station  and  milked.  The  eggs  are  hatched 
and  the  fish  are  raised  until  10  to  12  inches, 
and  then  are  dumped  in  the  Sacramento 
River  in  Shasta.  Tehama.  Glenn,  and  Colusa 
Counties.  The  entire  cost  of  food  is  borne 
by  California  Kamloops,  Inc. 

All  Kamloop  trout  and  steelhead  trout  are 
marked  with  the  removal  of  two  or  more 
fins  for  identification  as  well  as  study  pur- 
poses. Sportsmen  making  catches  of  marked 
fish  are  asked  to  report  such  catches  to 
sporting- goods  stores  or  to  fish  and  game 
personnel. 

Of  Important  significance  to  the  planting 
program  is  the  cycle  of  Kokanee  salmon  In 
Shasta  Lake.  The  life  cycle  of  this  breed  of 
fish  is  48  months  from  egg  hatching  to 
spawning.  It  was  noted  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fall  of  1952  that  the  cycle  of  the 
Kokanee  was  26  months  for  those  fish 
planted  in  Shasta  Lake.  As  a  result  of  such 
growth,  Shasta  Lake  Is  open  year  around 
to  Kokanee  fishing.  Shasta  Lake  is  also 
open  to  year-around  fishing  for  black  bass, 
rainbow,  and  other  species  of  trout  and 
Kamloops. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Henry  Clineschmidt,  of 
Redding.  He  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  entire  efforU  of  the  California  Kam- 
loops, Inc..  program.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  It  was  through  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service  and  John  Pelnar, 
superintendent  of  the  Coleman  station,  that 
this  program  has  been  frultious. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  T.  Bbbzkato.    . 
Publicity. 


The  Focrestal  Trophy 


awarded  to  Organiaed  Surface  Division 
8-29  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  This  trophy 
is  named  in  honor  of  an  illustrious  Amer- 
ican now  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
carries  with  it  the  highest  naval  recog- 
nition to  surface  reserve  units  for  ex- 
cellence approaching  perfection. 

This  surface  naval  unit  is  located  in 
New  Orleans.  La.,  and  it  was  a  distinct 
honor  for  the  entire  State  that  this  unit 
was  selected  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Porrestal  trophy.  The  commanding 
officer,  Lt.  Charles  M.  Frank,  had  a  unit 
which  even  the  most  casual  eye  could  see 
measured  up  to  a  high  standard  of  train- 
ing and  of  excellence  as  a  surface  naval 
reserve  unit.    I  ad^my  congratulations 


:retary  Thomas  to 
ival  reservists  who 
Louisiana  to  receive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA Tl  V  ES 

Thursday.  May  7. 1953 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  29  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  accompany  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Charies  S.  Thomas  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  La.,  where  the  much- 
coveted    James   Forrestal   toophy    was 


to  those  of  Under 
this  fine  group  of 
made  it  possible  foi! 
this  recognition,      i    " 

Under  leave  to  e^ttend  and  revise  my 
remarks,  I  am  presenting  a  most  excel- 
lent address  by  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Charles  S.  Thomas,  given  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Porrestal  trophy: 

Officers  and  men  of  Division  8-29,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Anderson  bad  planned  and  looked  forward 
to  this  trip  and  the  presentation  of  this 
trophy  for  many  weeks.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to 
Burop>e  to  meet  Mr.  Wilson,  and  left  last 
Thursday.  He  has  asked  that  I  extend  you 
his  personal  and  official  greetings,  and  tell 
you  how  disappointed  be  was  that  he  could 
|}ot  be  here. 

But,  one  man'fe  loes  is  another  man's  gain, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  be  assigned  tbe  duty 
to  appear  for  him  and  make  this  presenta- 
tion. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because  it  brings 
me  back  to  New  Orleans.  I  guess  I  Inherited 
the  spirit  of  adventure  from  my  mother  who 
was  a  great  traveler,  and  saw  to  it  that  I  as  a 
young  man  got  to  see  a  lot  of  the  world. 

In  1916  I  was  entering  Cornell  University, 
and  she  made  arrangements  for  me  to  go  to 
Cornell  from  our  home  in  California  via  your 
wonderful  city.  I  spent  a  week  here  at  that 
time,  and  it  has  been  one  of  my  favorite 
cities  in  the  world  since.  I  have  been  here 
often,  and  have  never  failed  to  enjoy  myself. 
However,  the  fact  that  I  plan  to  enjoy  my- 
self has  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  rea- 
son why  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight. 
That  pfu-ticular  reason  is  that  I  am  an  en- 
thusiastic, wholehearted  backer  of  tbe  Naval 
Reserve  and  never  turn  down  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  personal  as  weU  as  official 
feelingF  about  tbe  Reserve. 

The  Importance  of  a  strong  Naval  Reserve 
to  this  Nation's  security  was  certainly 
proved  beyond  question  during  World  War  n, 
and  has  been  reempbasized  during  tbe  pres- 
ent fighting  in  Korea. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  dtirtog 
World  War  n  the  United  States  Navy  was 
primarily  a  Naval  Reserve  Navy.  Of  the 
nearly  3',^  million  men  that  made  up  the 
Navy,  nearly  3  million  of  them  were  re- 
servists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  that 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  in  the  last 
war  was  that  85  percent  of  tbe  crews  at 
every  new  and  complex  warship  were  re- 
servists, most  of  whom  had  never  been  to 
sea  before. 

So  anyone  who  doubts  the  importance  of  a 
strong  Armed  Forces  Reserve  needs  only  to 
look  at  the  record  of  those  3  million  reserv- 
ists during  tbe  pest  war  and  be  will  have 
bis  doubts  dispelled. 

When  the  fighting  In  Korea  began  in  June. 
1950,  the  Navy  found  itself  entnisted  vrith 
many  important  tasks,  and  the  fact  that 
those  assignments  are  being  accomplished 
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•ueeenfuUy  1b  due  In  large  part  to  the  speed 
and  efficiency  with  which  our  fOTcea  were 
Imllt  up  after  the  Korean  fighting  began. 

This  confilct  made  It  urgently  neoeasary 
for  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
for  the  services  of  men  qualified  to  carry 
out  their  duties  In  active  service  with  little 
or  no  further  training. 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  steps  taken 
to  reorganize  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1946  and 
the  subsequent  enrollment  of  some  800.000 
enlisted  personnel  who  took  their  places 
alongside  the  300,000  Reserve  ofllcers,  these 
men  were  available.  Prom  this  reservoir  of 
over  a  million  men.  thousands  of  Reserve 
officers  and  enlisted  men  have  been  recalled 
to  active  duty  since  June  1950,  and  many  at 
their  own  request. 

The  record  of  the  Naval  Reserves  during 
the  Korean  fighting  has,  as  during  World 
War  n.  been  truly  magnificent.  During  the 
month  of  June  1951.  for  example,  nearly 
every  third  American  plane  that  flew  ovu' 
Korea  was  manned  by  a  Navy  or  Marine  air 
reservist.  As  of  that  same  date,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  fleet  personnel  were  reserves.  As 
always  the  record  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Navy  have  been  enhanced  and 
enriched  by  their  services. 

Most  Americans  recognize  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  in  these  troubled  days  a  mili- 
tary force  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  We  of  the 
Navy  must  have  sufficient  trained  men  on 
active  duty,  provided  with  sufficient  ships, 
aircraft,  and  equipment  In  order  to  meet 
the  current  emergency. 

However,  we  must  be  realistic.  We  can- 
not, in  peacetime,  maintain  millions  of  men 
on  active  duty  and  thousands  of  ships  and 
aircraft  in  service.  Even  our  strong  econ- 
omy cannot  stand  such  a  drain. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  maintain  strong, 
well-balanced  forces,  but  the  real  background 
of  our  national  security  should  be  a  strong, 
well -trained  Reserve,  of  which  you  here  are 
such  a  vital  part. 

The  Navy's  answer  has  followed  this  pat- 
tern, by  a  rapid  but  moderate  buildup  of 
active  strength,  both  In  ships  and  men  since 
1950.  coupled  with  an  intensification  of  the 
Reserve-training  program. 

By  such  a  method  we  have  attempted  to 
work  out  a  reasonable  balance  between 
adequate  forces  and  economy  and  expendi- 
tures. We  feel  confident  that,  should  a 
large-scale  war  be  forced  upon  us  and  total 
-^  mobilization  become  necessary,  the  members 
^  of  our  Reserve  divisions  would  be  trained  and 
ready  to  take  their  places  in  an  expanded 
Navy.  Judging  from  the  appearance  and 
record  of  EHvlslon  8-29  that  confidence  is 
tully  Justified. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
tonight  is  because  of  my  deep  personal  in- 
terest In  the  trophy. 

It  bears  the  name  of  James  Forrestal.  our 
first  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  our  first 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  great  American 
who  died  in  the  ser-  .ce  of  his  country. 

It  Is  In  many  ways  fitting  that  I  present 
this  trophy  because  during  the  war  years  I 
worked  with  Mr.  Forrestal  as  his  special  as- 
sistant. I  discovered  firsthand  the  qualities 
that  nuule  him  a  great  leader  and  a  pa- 
triotic American,  devoted  to  duty. 

Throughout  the  trying  years  ot  the  war 
and  the  postwar  period  he  worked  long  into 
the  night,  day  in  and  day  out,  doing  what  he 
thought  best  for  the  country. 

I  remember  well  Mr.  Forrestal  telling  me 
in  his  office  in  the  Pentagon  Just  before  he 
died  in  1949  that  he  was  completely  ex- 
haiisted:  that  he  had  not  had  a  day's  vaca- 
tion for  9  years,  and  had  little  or  no  time  to 
spend  with  his  family. 

James  Forrestal  was  a  true  patriot.  He 
always  placed  personal  ambition  and  Inter- 
ests second  to  those  of  his  country. 

Now  we  come  to  the  trc^hy  Itself  which 
bears  such  aa  Illustrious  name. 


In  1948.  the  Reserve  Officers  Aasoclatloa 
and  the  Reserve  Officers  of  the  Naval  Servloe 
donated  two  trophies  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  be  given  annually  to  the  outstand- 
ing submarine  division  and  surface  division 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  submarine  trophy 
was  named  after  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Nim- 
Itz  and  the  siirface  award  was  named  in 
honor  of  James  Forrestal. 

In  1949,  Division  1-13  In  Pall  River.  Mass. 
was  the  first  recipient.  The  next  year  It 
moved  down  the  coast  to  Camden,  N.  J. 
Competition  was  suspended  in  1950  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Korean  conflict,  but  in 
1951  the  trophy  took  a  trip  out  to  the  city 
of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  where  It  was  retained 
until  now  by  Division  11-48. 

No  division  has  won  it  twice  In  succession. 
Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  busy 
and  win  it  again  so  I  can  have  the  pleasure 
of  coming  here  to  New  Orleans  for  the  pres- 
entation. 

Winning  national  honors  In  Naval  Reserve 
competition  Is  not  at  all  easy.  Tou  men  of 
Division  8-29  found  that  out  early.  Pint  It 
was  the  competition  between  divisions  here 
at  your  own  training  center,  then  the  area 
or  field  board  Inspections.  Next  came  the 
8th  Naval  EHstrict  and  finally  the  National 
Inspection  Board. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  good  old-fashioned  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  all  hands  to  come 
through  a  baptism  of  fire  like  that.  Any- 
where along  the  line,  a  pair  of  unshlned 
shoes,  a  messy  service  record,  or  a  poorly 
prepared  lesson  plan  might  have  spelled  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat — you 
have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  training  for 
readiness,  and  the  Navy  is  proud  of  you  for 
your  splendid  performance  in  becoming  the 
outstanding  Naval  Reserve  surface  division 
In  the  United  States  in  1952.  I  give  you  a 
Navy  "Well  Done!"  Tou  have  brought  great 
honor  to  jova  city. 

Now  it  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  present  the 
James  Forrestal  trophy  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  Division  8-29  who  will  receive  it  on 
behalf  of  his  officers  and  men.  Before  I 
officially  hand  it  to  Lieutenant  Frank,  I  want 
to  give  a  little  unofficial  pat  on  the  back  to 
the  wives  and  mothers  and  girl  friends  of 
you  men.  It  takes  a  lot  of  sewing,  ironing, 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
at  home  to  keep  a  man  coming  here  every 
drill  night.  If  I  had  my  way  about  It.  I'd 
award  a  separate  trophy  to  the  ladles. 

Also,  the  Navy  realizes  that  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  training-center  staff  plays 
an  Important  part  in  the  final  score.  That 
is  why  the  commanding  officer  of  the  train- 
ing center,  Comdr.  John  H.  Wilson,  has  been 
Issued  a  letter  of  commendation,  as  well  as 
the  division  commanding  officer.  Lieutenant 
Frank. 

I  will  now  read  the  letter  of  commenda- 
tion issued  to  Mr.  Frank: 


KUABT  9.  195S. 

Ptom:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

To:  Lt.  Charles  M.  Prank,  USNR.  271938/1105. 
Conunandlng  Officer.  Naval  Reserve  Sur- 
face Division  8-29,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Via:  (1)  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  (2)  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel;  (3)  Commandant. 
Eighth  Naval  District. 

Subject:  Commendation. 

1.  I  note  with  pleasure  that  Organised  Sur- 
face Division  8-29  (now  officially  designated 
Naval  Reserve  Surface  Division  8-29),  which 
placed  first  in  the  eighth  naval  district  com- 
petition for  fiscal  year  1952,  has  also  placed 
first  in  the  national  competition  for  Organ- 
ized Surface  Divisions  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

a.  This  outstanding  performance  could 
only  result  from  a  very  high  degree  of  lead- 
ership on  your  part  as  commanding  officer 
and  from  excellent  cooperation  and  perform- 
ance of  duty  by  the  personnel  under  jour 
conunand.  I  commend  your  entire  division 
for  its  excellence  and  send  it  a  hearty  "Well 
done." 


8.  A  copy  of  tliis  letter  will  be  made  a  part 
of  your  official  record. 

R.  B.  AMOBas<nr. 

Lieutenant  Prank.  I  now  present  you  and 
the  men  of  Division  8-29  with  the  Jsmss 
Forrestal  trophy  for  1952. 

Congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done.  I 
suggest  you  place  the  trophy  in  a  prominent 
location  in  the  training  center  to  remind 
yourself  and  your  men  that  your  Job  turn 
Just  begun. 


AaadaU  Speaks  on  Power  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  caufOKin* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  13.  195i 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  administration  on  pub- 
lic power  projects  and  the  impression 
has  gotten  around  that  the  50 -year -old 
policies  of  the  reclamation  law  with  ref- 
erence to  power  preferences,  low -cost 
power,  and  the  production  of  public 
power  at  public  danvt  will  be  junked. 
The  recent  speech  made  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  G.  Aan« 
dahl  at  the  41st  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  will,  I  think,  be  reassuring.  Mr. 
Aandahl.  while  a  Member  of  the  House 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  He  has  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  Irrigation  and  reclamation  mat- 
ters. Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  be 
was  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
interested  in  what  he  has  to  say  in  his 
speech  in  regard  to  continuing  the  power 
preferences  in  the  present  reclamation 
law  and  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
making  low-cost  power  available  to  the 
people.  In  addition,  he  makes  it  plain 
that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  intention  of  the  Federal  Government 
disposing  of  its  generating  facilities  at 
public  dams.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  his  speech  in  the  Record  and 
I  hope  that  the  policies  which  he  sets 
forth  with  reference  to  these  particular 
matters  will  be  followed  In  the  months 
ahead. 

EnxCT  OK  MXJl.TtFCmP08X  Pbojscts 

(By  Fred  O.  Aandahl.  Assistant  Secretary  at 

the  Interior) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  it  is.  Indeed,  a  privi- 
lege to  have  this  opportunity  of  exchanging 
Ideas  with  the  people  who  are  assembled  here 
at  this  luncheon  discussion. 

When  I  noted  that  Congressman  Commrr 
and  I  were  to  appear  on  the  same  program 
with  a  program  topic  that  indicated  some 
difference  of  opinion.  It  was  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  reconcile  where  those  differences 
might  be  because  during  the  82d  Congress, 
Congressman  Coddekt  and  I  were  there  as 
members  of  the  same  party.  I  presiune  that 
our  votes  on  measures  were  the  same  in 
90  percent  of  the  rollcaUs  or  more,  and  simi- 
larly alike  on  divisions  of  the  House,  tellers' 
divisions,  and  our  basic  philosophy  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

As  I  appear  here  today.  I  feel  that  I  am 
among  friends  In  basic  philosophy.    We  all 
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feel  that  the  free-enterprise  system  Is  the 
foundation  on  which  American  greatness 
rests.  The  new  administration.  In  coming 
Into  office,  has  Inherited  all  of  the  things 
that  have  developed  and  been  retained  in 
Government  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
cannot  approach  the  problems.  In  the  light 
of  what  we  might  do  If  we  were  going  to 
make  a  new  start.  We  miiist  approach  these 
problems  with  the  starting  point  of  condi- 
tions as  we  find  them  and  hope  that  our 
Influence  dxu-ing  the  period  in  which  we 
might  have  official  respocsibllity  will  work 
in  the  direction  of  changing  unfortunate 
trends  that  have  been  in  process  in  the  past 
and  establishing  new  trends  that  will  lead 
in  the  right  direction  as  we  see  it  and  under- 
Etand  It. 

When  I  started  to  study  more  In  detail 
than  I  ever  had  before  the  functions  of  the 
office  that  I  now  hold,  I  found  that  we  had 
Inherited  a  Federal  power  structure  that  was 
conceived  with  the  ultimate  objective  in 
mind  of  a  completely  federalized  electrical 
generating  system  that  was  fully  monopo- 
listic as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned;  and  as  a  result  of  that  system, 
we  find  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration,  and  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  has 
reached  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety 
as  we  measure  it  in  the  light  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  present  administration. 

As  I  look  at  the  wording  of  this  program, 
I  feel  that  the  subjects  assigned  somewhat 
beg  the  question.  First,  "Recovering  Your 
Investment  In  Federal  Hydropower."  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  recovering  of  the  Invest- 
ment Is  at  all  at  stake.  Of  all  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  multipurpose  danu,  there  is 
none  that  offers  the  potential  of  repayment 
that  hydroelectric  power  does. 

In  the  next  subject,  "Effect  on  Multiple- 
Purpose  Projects"  is  not  a  matter  of  basic 
analysis,  because  whether  the  power  that 
comes  out  of  these  multipurpose  projects  is 
owned  and  distributed  and  marketed  by  a 
Federal  socialistic  system,  or  is  turned  over 
to  private  enterprise  to  handle,  makes  little 
difference  on  the  total  repayment  that  might 
be  available  to  the  Federal  Government. 
And,  BO,  we  can  go  forward  with  our  multi- 
purpose projects,  irrespective  of  the  method 
of  distributing  and  marketing  the  hydroelec- 
tric energy  that  is  produced  In  the  multi- 
purpose projects. 

TO  go  back  to  the  statement  that  I  made  a 
moment  ago.  In  which  I  assumed  that  the 
Federal  electric  power  program  has  reached 
out  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  give 
more  specific  indication  of  what  I  had  in 
mind  in  making  that  statement.  In  order  to 
do  that,  it  will  become  necessary  to  define 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  production  of  electrical  energy.  And  I 
feel  that  there  is  one  field  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  definite  responsibility, 
and  that  Is  in  the  field  of  the  amount  of 
energy  that  can  be  produced  In  the  multi- 
purpose dams. 

Over  the  years,  many  of  our  rivers,  most 
of  our  rivers,  have  fiowed  wastefuUy  to  the 
sea  during  most  of  the  season,  and  destruc- 
tively in  fiood  season.  For  the  purpose  of 
conserving  and  placing  In  maximum  bene- 
ficial use  that  natural  resource,  fiowlng 
water  should  be  harnessed.  In  most  of  the 
large  river  systems,  the  main  dams  are  m\iltl- 
purpose  dams,  and  when  you  put  together 
flood  control  and  navigation,  and  municipid 
water,  and  requirements  for  health  and  sani- 
tation, and  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric 
power,  and  benefits  for  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
recreational  advantages,  you  find  a  multi- 
tude of  benefits  which  are  going  to  be  dis- 
persed so  widely  over  the  area,  and  which  are 
going  to  be  used  so  far  Into  the  future,  and 
so  many  of  which  there  Is  no  means  of  di- 
rectly taxing  or  charging  the  public,  you  find 
a  development  project  that  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  private  enterprise.  And  If  we  are 
going  to  harness  these  great  river  systems 


and  make  this  multitude  of  benefits  available 
to  the  people,  It  must  come  In  the  form  of  a 
Federal  project. 

It  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  private  enter- 
prise because  of  the  Inability  to  charge  for 
many  of  the  benefits.  It  is  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  States  and  local  governments  because 
of  the  sice  of  the  area  that  is  involved.  And 
when  those  river  systems  are  once  harnessed 
In  these  miiltlpurpose  reservoirs  behind  the 
multipurpoee  dams,  it  should  be  our  objec- 
tive to  utilize  that  resource  to  the  maximum 
in  generating  hydroelectric  power,  insofar  as 
the  water  can  be  so  used  without  taking 
away  any  that  we  need  for  consumptive  pur- 
poses, and  by  consumptive  purposes,  I  am 
thinking  of  reclamation  and  municipal  water, 
and  other  uses  that  fall  into  that  category. 
Now.  then,  when  that  power  is  generated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  how  should  It 
be  marketed?  Congress,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  has  established  rules  and  regulations. 
One  of  th«  rules  is  the  preference  clatise, 
which  places  certain  groups  in  a  priority 
classification.  Basically  and  fundamentally, 
the  philosophy  of  preference  customers  is 
sound.  In  application,  there  have  been  a  few 
difficulties,  and  the  administration  of  the 
preference  clause.  Insofar  as  it  has  been  used 
to  bring  changes  In  the  organizations  that 
distribute  power  at  retail  in  local  communi- 
ties, hss  been  out  of  order.  I  think  we  can 
say  there  is  sizable  indication  that  in  admin- 
istering the  sale  of  Federal  power  toe  pref- 
erence clause  has  been  used  as  an  implement 
to  practically  force  local  communities  to 
establish  public  power  at  the  local  level  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  hydroelectric 
power. 

I  feel  that  this  Federal  power  should  be 
dropped  Into  the  conununities  and  distrib- 
uted by  whatever  retail  system  prevails  In 
the  community  at  the  time  that  the  power 
Is  available.  If  there  are  preference  cus- 
tomers there  they  should  be  so  recognized 
and  should  be  given  the  power.  They  should 
be  sold  the  power  on  the  basts  of  long-term 
contracts.  The  remaining  power  should  be 
made  available  on  equally  long-term  con- 
tracts to  other  customers  in  the  area. 

And  then,  in  connection  with  the  prefer- 
ence clause,  there  Is  another  thing  that  falls 
out  of  line  with  good  business  Judgment,  and 
that  is  the  extension  of  transmission  all  over 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
preference  customers  that  are  beyond  the 
reasonable  distributing  distance  from  the 
source  of  power. 

There  are  a  number  of  those  things  that 
can  be  modified  administratively.  If  we  Just 
break  away  from  that  concept  of  a  Federal 
power  wholesale  monopoly,  tied  In  to  local 
public  power,  ever  increasing  local  public 
power  which  can  later  easily  be  absorbed  by 
the  federalized  wholesale  power  system,  if 
we  break  away  from  that  concept,  in  which 
the  organization  has  been  administered  for 
a  number  of  years,  administratively  we  can 
correct  a  good  many  of  the  evil  effects  that 
the  Federal  power  system  has  brought  on  our 
communities  during  the  past  year. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Federal  Government  dispose  of  its  generating 
capacity  and  its  present  distribution  system 
to  private  enterprise.  There  may  be  a  few 
^Ject  exceptions,  but  in  the  most  part  it 
would  be  a  policy  error  to  support  that  type 
of  program.  It  would  be  a  policy  error  for 
several  reasons.  We  are  dealing  with  people. 
Intelligent,  well-enlightened  American  peo- 
ple, who  are  actively  interested  in,  and  who 
are  active  participants  in  American  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  sizable  element  who  feel 
that  when  the  Government  produces  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power,  that  power  should 
be  made  available  to  the  people,  and  I  think 
we  are  all  agreed  in  that  premise.  And  no 
matter  what  the  facts  might  be  about  effi- 
ciency in  distribution,  and  about  American 
standards  of  private  enterprise.  If  this  ad- 
ministration, or  any  other  administration, 
should  turn  that  federally  produced  power 
over  to  big  business,  there  would  be  an  ad- 


verse reaction  among  the  people.  In  ord€t 
that  our  people  nuiy  retain  confidence  In 
Government,  we  should  not  do  It.  In  order 
that  otir  people  may  retain  confidence  In 
private  enterprise,  we  should  not  do  it,  be- 
cause the  public  will  be  Just  as  critical  of 
big  business  that  is  trying  to  gobble  up  this 
phase  of  Government  activity  as  It  will  be 
critical  of  a  Oovenunent  that  Is  willing  to 
turn  It  over. 

An  so  I  feel  that  our  procedure  should  be 
both  congresslonally  and  administratively 
from  the  executive  branch,  one  of  recogniz- 
ing the  legitimate  limits  of  Federal  public 
power,  which  I  define  as  the  power  that 
can  be  generated  in  multipurpose  dams,  and 
then  distributing  that  power  in  the  best 
possible  way,  so  that  it  will  drop  into  the 
commiuiities  with  the  least  possible  dls- 
twbance,  first  available  to  the  preference 
customers,  and  then  available  to  the  other 
customers  that  are  distributing  power  in  the 
area. 

In  these  few  minutes.  I  have  tried  to  touch 
on  a  few  of  the  sizable  problems  that  are 
associated  with  the  Division  of  Water  and 
Power  in  the  Department  of  Interior.  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  what  my  beginning  think- 
ing is,  as  I  move  into  this  field  of  respon- 
sibility. I  know  It  Is  a  task  In  which  we  need 
the  cooperation  of  private  enterprise.  We 
need  the  cooperation  of  big  business.  It  Is 
also  a  task  in  which  we  need  the  cooperation 
and  the  understanding  of  local  public  power 
units. 

I  think  that  If  we  can  preface  our  proce- 
dures with  a  sizable  explanation  that  reaches 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  we  are  going 
to  be  8ucces8f\il  In  the  objectives  that  have 
been  outlined. 

In  the  field  of  electrical  energy  and  Its 
distribution  there  Is  ample  rocMn  for  the 
amount  of  public  power  that  I  have  Indicated 
as  Justifiable,  and  there  is  also  ample  room 
for  the  growth  and  the  expansion  and  the 
continuing  prosperity  of  private  enterprise. 
We  must  find  the  way  of  making  those  forces 
work  together  In  the  basic  American  eco- 
nomic concepts.  We  must  recognize  free 
enterprise  as  the  foundation  upo'n  which 
human  rights  and  privileges  are  dependent. 
Ovir  system  of  government  cannot  live  under 
any  economic  system  other  than  free  enter- 
prise. It  is  our  task  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  not  open  conflict  in 
the  differences  of  opinion  that  we  recognize 
prevail.  We  must  conduct  ourselves  in  such 
a  way  that  we  have  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  piun;>ose,  and  I  think  we  can  be 
successful  In  preserving  the  American  way. 


Is  Staff  Cat  Desired  To  Cripple  Water 
Profram? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS,  JR. 

or  CALlrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
from  the  western  pait  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  policies  and  the  actions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  deal- 
ing with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Our  fears  and  our  con- 
cern were  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  Secretary  McKay 
removing  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's protest  against  the  issuance  of  a 
license  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  a  private  utility  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  which  would  In  effect  block 
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the  cmutructioa  of  the  much-desired 
Hells  Canyon  project. 

My  State  of  Calif  omia  has  no  problem 
of  a  domestic  nature  more  yltal  than 
the  need  for  the  development  of  addi- 
tional stored-water  capacity  and  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  potential. 
We  have  a  serious  problem  of  meeting 
the  needs  for  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
troL  It  is  essential  to  our  continued 
growth  that  adequate  and  careful  plan- 
ning to  meet  our  future  needs  be  con- 
tinued. 

Our  concern  over  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fred  Aandahl.  that  1,300 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
woxild  be  dismissed  is  well  defined  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  May  9,  1953: 

Is    8TA17    COT    DXSIOMXD    To    CUPPLB    WATBI 

PaooaAM? 

Mor«  than  1,300  employes  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been  ordered 
dropped  from  the  Government  payroll,  effec- 
tive J\ine  30. 
^  While  no  doubt  It  would  be  possible  to 
achieve  some  greater  eflBclency  and  effect 
■ome  consolidations  within  the  Bureau,  as 
It  woxrid  b*  in  almost  any  Government 
agency,  that  Is  not  the  way  the  administra- 
tive heads  are  going  about  this  particular 
staff  cut. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
O.  Aandahl.  who  announced  the  personnel 
reductions,  specifically  prescribed  them  to 
be  made  in  the  fields  of  (1)  project  plan- 
ning, (2)  marketing  of  water  and  power,  and 
(3)  iBSfulng  Information  to  the  public. 

The  fact  Aandahl  singled  out  project  plan- 
Blng  as  one  of  the  divisions  to  feel  the 
ax  carries  some  ominous  undercurrents  In- 
sofar as  the  future  of  the  great  western 
reclamation  projects  is  concerned. 

Does  this  mean  the  administration  con- 
templates a  slowdown  or  even  a  complete 
stop  on  the  water  and  power  undertakings? 
If  so,  the  outlook  Is  Indeed  bleak  for  the 
arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  West. 

In  California,  what  about  the  Trinity 
River  project,  the  west -side  canals  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Klamath  Basin  de- 
velopment, the  Feather  River  Dam,  If  the 
State  does  not  undertake  It,  and  the  upper 
American  projects  to  control  the  two-thirds 
of  the  river's  now  which  Folsom  Dam  does 
not  take  care  of? 

Are  these  projects,  necessary  to  Califor- 
nia's future  development,  to  be  abandoned 
or  shunted  indefinitely  into  the  distant 
future. 

No  less  significant,  too.  is  the  order  to  cut 
down  on  the  marketing  divisions  of  the 
Bureau. 

Is  this  a  prelude  to  putting  the  Biireau 
In  a  position  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
power  that  it  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
sell  to  the  privately  owned  utilities  at  the 
powerhouse  bus  bars?  Such  a  situation  al- 
most inevitably  wotild  result. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  matter  of  conjecture  that 
Aandahl  should  have  put  the  finger  on  the 
two  divisions  which  probably  have  been  the 
most  objectionable  to  the  Washington  power 
lobby,  and  a  third  which  offered  the  public 
the  one  opportunity  to  find  out  Just  what  Is 
going  on  through  the  dissemination  of  in- 
Xormatton. 

One  high  reclamation  officer,  who  left  with 
ttoe  last  administration,  predicted  the  moves 
to  stymie  the  public  power  features  of  the 
reelamallon  program  would  be  so  subtle  the 
people  would  not  know  what  was  happening. 

He  was  wrong.  There  has  been  nothing 
subtle  about  them  to  date.  In  fact  they 
liave  been  all  too  obvious. 


Rval  Mail  Is  as  laportaat  Part  of  the 
Postal  Servkc;  Carriers  Offer  Cooper- 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  icnnnsorTk 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday;  May  13.  19S3 

Mr.  HAGEIN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Ulce  to  commend  the 
Postmaster  General  on  his  businesslike 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  am  sure,  imder  his  wise  and  capa- 
ble administration,  we  will  see  vast  im- 
provements in  the  mail  service.  Already 
he  has  made  rapid  strides  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Department  and  at  the 
same  time  is  reducing  expenses. 

In  his  drive  for  economy  and  efficiency, 
he  will  find  an  able  ally  in  the  rural  free- 
delivery  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Too  few  of  us  realize  the  impor- 
tant part  this  branch  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice plays  in  our  national  life.  I  think 
the  information  contained  In  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  National  Rural 
Letter  Carrier  is  important  reading  for 
every  Member  of  the  House : 

Ths  R.  F.  D.:   Wabtx  o«  Sbkvics 

Recent  editorials  and  articles  in  certain 
newspapers  have  portrayed  the  rural  free 
delivery  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  a  wasteful  branch  of  the  postal  service  of 
this  Nation.  It  Is  not  believed  that  these 
articles  were  based  on  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  service  or  presented  In  the  proper 
perspective. 

We  have  no  argument  against  the  sound- 
ness of  economy  In  Government,  or  in  the 
postal  service.  The  rural  letter  carriers  of 
this  country,  through  this  association,  have 
pledged  their  fullest  cooperation  to  Poet- 
master  General  Arthur  K.  Summer  field  in  his 
endeavor  to  bring  a  more  adequate  and  eco- 
nomical postal  service  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  Lb  the  intention  of  the  riiral  carriers 
of  this  Nation  to  fulfill  that  pledge.  It  U 
felt,  however,  that  a  clearer  picture  slwuld 
be  given  to  the  scope  of  the  R.  F.  D.  and  the 
service  it  renders. 

The  R.  F.  D.  Is  literally  a  post  office  on 
wheels.  The  rural  carrier  brings  all  the  serv- 
ices of  any  poet  office  directly  to  the  roadside 
mailbox  of  over  9  million  families  and  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  business  establlsh- 
ment^^in  the  r\iral  and  suburban  areas  of 
this  country.  They  sell  stamps,  write  and 
cash  money  orders,  register  letters,  accept 
and  insure  parcel  poet  and  deliver  all  classes 
of  mall.  They  are  not  Just  a  delivery  or  mes- 
senger-type service  but  In  actuality  a  travel- 
ing post  office. 

The  R.  F.  D.  has  been  the  pioneer  within 
the  Poet  Office  Department  In  Improving  and 
extending  service — and  In  doing  so  with  a 
great  reduction  in  the  numl)er  of  employees. 
In  1925  there  were  45,188  rural  carriers  who 
drove  1,233,391  miles  dally  and  served 
0.608.178  families  with  a  population  ot  30.- 
351,618.  In  i»5a  there  were  32.546  rural  car- 
riers who  drove  1.492.935  miles  dally  and 
served  9,294.171  families  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  83,586,«28. 

A  comparison  Indicates  that  the  rural 
delivery  service  is  today  traveling  22  percent 
more  miles,  serving  40  percent  more  families 
And  10  percent  more  people  with  28  percent 
Xewer  rural  carriers  than  In  1026.    Thus,  the 


B.  F.  D.  Is  today  serving  more  people,  driving 
more  miles,  handling  a  tremendously  in- 
creased mall  volume,  and  doing  It  with  12.043 
less  carriers  than  In  1925.  A  national  aT- 
erage  of  people  served  on  the  R.  F.  D.  dls- 
closss  that  each  rural  carrier  renders  a  com- 
plete postal  service — not  Just  delivery — to 
more  than  1.000  rural  Americans  6  days  every 
week. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
are  1,806,000  miles  of  dirt  and  unimproved 
roads  in  this  Nation.  The  rural  carrier 
travels  a  large  portion  of  these  roads  each 
day  and  often  maintains  several  pieces  of 
equipment  in  order  to  serve  his  route  under 
varying  weather  conditions. 

It  was  noted  in  the  articles  referred  to 
that  the  average  yearly  salary  of  the  rtural 
carrier  was  85.462.  This  included  $1,260 
equipment  allowance  paid  at  ths  rate  ot  0 
cents  per  mUe.  A  recent  survey  Indies f4 
that  the  national  average  cost  of  maintain- 
ing equipment  to  serve  a  rural  mail  rout* 
was  10.7  cents  per  mile.  Thus,  the  81,200 
Is  not  in  any  sense  Income  and  is  Insufficient 
to  maintain  equipment  to  perform  the  serv- 
ice required.  The  difference  Is  assumed  by 
ths  Individual  carrier  out  of  his  income, 
thereby  reducing  his  net  take -home  pay.  on 
a  national  average,  by  over  8200  per  year. 
This  results  In  a  final  net  Income  at  lass 
than  84,000  per  year. 

The  rural  carriers  of  this  Nation — and  this 
association  holds  the  membership  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  them — point  with  justifi- 
able pride  to  the  growth  and  scope  of  our 
service.  We  are  proud  of  the  contribution 
the  R.  F.  D.  has  made  to  rural  and  suburban 
living  In  the  providing  of  a  complete  and 
adequate  postal  servic*.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  ths  R  F.  D. 
will  continue,  predicated  upon  the  practloa 
of  courteous.  elBclent,  and  economical 
service. 

The  R.  F.  D.  will  shoulder  Its  share  of 
re^;>onsibility  and  work  with  the  team  t« 
reach  the  announced  goal  of  economy  in  th« 
Post  Office  Department.  '  We  are  a  group  wh« 
are  close  to  the  pe<>ple  of  rural  Amerlciu 
We  know  they  will  applaud  a  program  for 
the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  Institutioa 
of  economy.  We  know,  too.  they  will  differ- 
entiate between  waste  and  service  in  aa 
agency  so  important  in  their  daily  lives. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  rally 
to  the  defense  of  our  service  and  ask  only 
that  the  facta  be  known  before  the  mis- 
nomer, waste,  be  applied  to  the  R.  F.  D. 
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Bai  To  Cat  Off  Peatioii  of  Joldi  Carter 
Vkctat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KIT  CURDY 

or  MCHMAN 

IN  THS  H017SE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  13, 1953 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin  X 
am  introducing  today  having  to  do  with 
John  Carter  Vincent's  $8,100  pension  is 
self-explanatory.  At  the  time  the  find- 
ing of  the  review  board  recommending 
dismissal  was  reversed,  I  said  I  intended 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  cut  off 
his  pension.  This  bill  is  introduced  for 
that  single  purpose. 

Vincent  worked  closely  with  Hiss  on 
many  things.  He  helped  make  the  dis- 
astrous policy  that  lost  China  to  the 
Communists.  He  was  under  such  heavy 
fire  from  Congress  in  1947  because  of  his 


rra-Commtmist  viewpoint  he  was  sent 
out  of  the  country.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  about  3  years  ago. 

Vincent  and  Owen  Lattimo^  went 
along  with  Henry  Wallace  on  his  famous 
trip  to  China.  That  was  just  one  of  the 
steps  in  the  i^n  to  sell  China  down  the 
river. 

Vincent  publicly  denoimced  General 
MacArthur  for  his  actions  in  keeping  the 
Communists  out  of  control  in  Japan. 
And  when  Russia  deliberately  violated 
the  Yalta  and  other  agreements  by  or- 
dering an  American  naval  vessel  out  of 
a  Korean  port,  Vincent  pubUcly  apolo- 
gized for  the  Communist  actions.  He 
said  they  were  within  their  rights,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  Russian  signed 
agreement  called  for  an  open  poi-t. 

A  review  board  composed  of  able  men 
found  that  there  was  at  least  reasonable 
doubt  about  this  man's  loyalty.  He 
should  have  been  fired  forthwith.  In 
view  of  his  record.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
rewarding  him  with  a  pension  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  That  is  asking  too  much 
of  us. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  he  be  repaid 
all  the  money  he  may  have  put  into  the 
pension  ftmd.  And  I  am  suggesting  that 
he  be  paid  4  percent  interest  upon  the 
amounts  so  paid  in.  But  that  will  only 
amount  to  a  fraction  of  the  total  he  will 
receive  from  the  taxpayers  if  his  pension 
is  allowed  to  stand.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  any  transaction  which  rewards  a  man 
with  such  a  record. 


Address  of  Dr.  Qpriano  Restrepo- 


i., 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

Of  wsw  jsaasT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoaa 
a  speech  delivered  by  His  Excellency.  Dr. 
Clpriano  Restrepo-Jaramillo,  Colombian 
Ambassador,  at  the  pan- American  dinner 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  held  at  the 
Majrflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
AprU  33.  1953: 

I  MB  plrassrt  to  be  her*  tonight  and  feal 
honored  for  the  dlstlnctioti  bestowed  upon 


The  Knights  of  Oolumbas  Is  an  UlustrloxM 
•rganiaatkm.  bound  togvtther  by  spiritual 
ilea,  united  by  common  Ideals  and  firmly 
decided  to  uphold  the  Catholic  faith  against 
a  materlalUtlc  world,  in  which  the  strriggle 
and  preoocopation  with  everyday  Uving  leave 
little  time  for  spiritual  piirsuits. 

The  fact  that  tto  Washington  chapter  has 
selected  ths  pan-American  dinner  to  cele- 
brate Its  most  Important  ann\ial  function, 
la  a  fraternal  proof  for  wtUch  tboas  of  us 
who  have  the  honor  to  represent  our  ooun- 
iriss  before  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  do  rejoice.  It  is  also  a  demonstra- 
tion ot  solidarity  and  a  reaflrmatlcn  at  our 
historical  oomBaon  destiny. 

Tour  organisation  was  founded,  strength- 
ened, and  developed  In  a  great  country.  With 
a  clear  understanding  of  Its  dastinj,  extended 


fts  activities  to  the  neighboring  nations  and 
in  Its  future  will,  undoubte<ny,  eover  all  the 
territory  of  the  New  World,  whieh  is,  has 
been,  and  will  be  fertile  soil  for  worthy 
ideas  and  noble  achievements. 

America  Is  the  continent  of  the  future. 
Immigrants  of  all  races  came  here  In  search 
of  wider  horlaons,  opporturltles  for  their 
undertakings,  and  freedom  for  their  Ideas. 
They  brought  with  them  the  heritage  of  both 
niuetrknis  and  unknown  names,  thousands 
of  years  of  tradition  and  culture,  hatreds 
which  disappeared  with  the  welcoming 
breezes  of  our  shores,  defects  and  virtues 
and,  above  all,  a  simple  faith  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Jeein  who  with  open  arms  was  a 
living  symbol  who  pointed  to  future  genera- 
tions the  promised  lands  ot  the  new  conti- 
nent. These  and  similar  characteristics  were 
merged  to  produce  new  men.  whom  the  hls- 
t<M7  of  humanity  charged  with  the  impon- 
derable task  of  preserving  the  Invaluable 
treasures  of  Christian  clvilUation  and  cul- 
ture.   This  Is  our  destiny  as  well  as  our  duty. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  leave  aside  the  prob-  * 
lems  of  dally  life  and  gather  here,  not  to 
<|t»cn"#  technological  advances,  indust^rlal 
proflts,  the  ecooomlc  cycle,  or  intematlnna! 
politics,  but  something  more  permanent  and 
more  stable:  to  pay  tribute  to  the  qpintnat 
values. 

We  do  It  under  threatening  signs  and  in 
moments  of  great  historical  crisis,  with  a 
world  divided  In  two  by  antagonistic  doc- 
trines: One  exploits  poverty,  foments  strug^ 
among  the  classes,  and  hopes  to  relg^  by  en- 
davlng  man  without  regard  for  human  dig- 
nity. The  other — our  own — endeavors  to 
help  the  destitute,  fight  poverty,  raise  the 
material  and  moral  standards  of  all  the  peo- 
ples, without  accepting  a  leveling  doctrine 
and  looking  to  the  teachings  of  the  ICaster 
for  support  and  guidance. 

But,  as  JesaxB  preached,  man  has  to  earn 
his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  For 
this  he  must  have  a  toU  that  Jiistlfies  the 
effort  Involved,  and  for  bread  we  must  under- 
stand more  than  dally  sustenance  and  in- 
clude opportunities,  hopes,  conquest  of  fear, 
boijsing.  sanitation,  progress,  and  social  J\is- 
tlce. 

These  are  times  of  change.  The  whole 
world  as  well  as  the  entire  rural  aitd  urban 
masses  of  the  Americas  are  undergoing  a 
period  of  Uansf ormatlon  The  people  recog- 
nise more  and  more  their  rights,  understand 
better  their  needs,  appreciate  their  position 
In  society,  have  Just  aspirations  for  better- 
ment, high  standards  of  living,  IndividvuU 
freedom,  social  justice,  and  plead  for  their 
welfare. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  America 
morally  strong  and  united,  if  it  Is  economi- 
cally weak.  Therefore,  you  cannot  overlook 
material  considerations,  even  though  your 
principal  mission  Is  to  build  moral  strength. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when 
one  refers  to  Latin  America,  it  is  wrong  to 
consider  our  Nations  as  a  homogeneous  unit. 
There  exist  great  political,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic differences  between  them,  and  each 
country  has  to  be  studied  and  Judged  by  Its 
own  merits,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
common  Ideals  aiid  agreement  on  basic  prin- 
ciples unlU  us  in  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
domination. 

In  this  country,  centuries  ago.  there  lay 
unexploitsd  Its  wealth  and  natural  resources. 
Through  the  intelligent  action  of  Its  pio- 
neers, they  were  utUlzed  and  developed  for 
the  benefit  oC  all,  to  the  point  of  achiev- 
ing the  maximum  of  human  welfare,  eco- 
nomic potentiality,  and  military  might 
known  in  history.  Similarly,  the  rest  of  the 
American  Continent  awaits  the  technologi- 
cal progress  and  human  effort  needed  to  de- 
velop Its  potential  resources,  in  order  to  put 
them  to  the  services  of  htunanlty.  Let  us 
work  togethK'  to  accomplish  this. 

Seduction  of  artificial  trade  barriers;  hu- 
man solidarity,  community  of  ideals,  spirit 


of  enterprise,  understanding  of  a  common 
destiny,  farsightedness  and  fnlfinment  of 
duty,  without  limitation  to  national  fron- 
tiers, are  the  answer  to  this  challenge. 

Also  understanding  and  tolerance.  Thai 
the  democracies  could  become  totalitarian 
Is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied.  Left 
us  realize  that  countries  differ  among  thea>- 
selves  and  that  It  Is  absiutl  to  endeavor 
to  have  a  Set  of  Inflexible  rules  which  must 
be  applied  to  all  given  situations.  Tb  b* 
governed  by  this  criterion  and  lo(A  with 
scorn  at  anything  that  deviates  from  oar 
own  standards  is  to  create  divisions,  an- 
tagonisms, and  differences  where  imlty  can 
and  must  prevail. 

The  free  world  differs  from  the  Soviet  in 
which  It  dignifies  the  Individual,  under- 
stands and  respects  his  origin  and  dlvln* 
mission,  finds  Inspiration  in  the  ChrisUaa 
principles,  and  accepts  the  differences  eg. 
opinions.  It  recognises  that  monarchiear< 
parliamentary  systems,  presidential  regimes, 
and  other  forms  of  government  which,  re- 
specting those  principles,  adjust  themselvca 
to  the  Idiosyncrasy,  history,  proMems,  and 
will  of  each  community,  arc  useful,  must  be 
respected  and  accomplish  their  missioa:  aatt, 
that  no  group  can  claim,  as  exclusive  patri- 
Boony,  the  only  perfect  form  of  government 
that  should  be  imposed  and  forced  over  alL 
oQun.  > 

As  an  InfaUlble  ckictrtne  I  only  brieve  te 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  field  of  human 
instltuUons  Is  experimental,  wide,  and  with 
many  facets. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  very  best  widtea 
for  the  continuous  success  of  tt^  Uiustrlous 
organisation  and  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  listening  to  me. 


Address  hj  Geaeral  of  the  Aimf  (hut  11.^ 
Bradley  Before  the  Wmmk's  NatiMMl 
Press  Qub  Lnacheon,  Araed  Forces 
Day  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTBCoifBor 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STTATSS 

Friday.  May  15. 1953 

Mr.  WXLEY.  Bylr.  President,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  present  this  noon  at 
the  Women's  National  Press  Club  Lunch- 
eon, at  which  Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley 
spoke.  The  luncheon  was  given  in  his 
honor.  I  ask  that  his  speech  be  prilled 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as  follows: 

lUss  Saoer,  distlnguidied  guests,  and 
friends,  much  has  happened  In  the  wortd 
since  my  appearance  before  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  In  March  of  1060.  I  only 
wish  that  our  meetings  coutd  have  been  mora 
frequent  because  I  always  enjoy  meeting 
with  you  when  you  don't  have  an  opportunity 
to  ask  me  questions.  Your  constant,  loyal 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is  deeply  appre^ 
elated,  and  I  persotmlly  want  to  thank  yois 
for  tlie  many  kindnesses  that  you  have  shown 
me.  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  during  ovir  jears  in 
Washington. 

As  you  know,  I  wiU  soon  be  leaving  my 
active  duty  post  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  IXirlng  the  past  4  years  X 
have  had  the  prlvUege  of  serving  with  a 
number  of  distinguished  officers.  I  am  espe- 
claUy  gratef  ut  and  I  know  that  the  AmericaB 
people  must  also  be  grateful,  to  my  ooUeagues 
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on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  service 
they  have  rendered  our  Nation:  General 
Vaitdenberg,  of  the  Air  Force;  General  Col- 
11m;,  of  the  Army:  Admiral  Denfeld,  the  late 
Admiral  Sherman  and  Admiral  Fechteler  of 
the  Navy;  and  General  Gates  and  General 
Shepherd  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

lliese  men  sefTed  our  coiintry  without 
prejudice  or  partisanship  and  without  any 
political  bias,  always  striving  to  protect  the 
bett  interests  and  the  secxirity  of  our  Nation. 

The  greatest  announcement  that  could  be 
made  on  Armed  Forces  Day — and  from  your 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  news 
stories — would  be  a  worldwide  agreement  for 
complete  disarmament.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing; that  would  be  more  welcome,  especially 
to  military  men.  If  the  situation  in  the  world 
were  different:  and  If  the  governments  which 
are  now  enemies  of  freedom  were  trustworthy 
and  friendly.  For  the  cost  of  war  has  be- 
come almost  prohibitive  in  the  atomic  age. 

The  world  can  no  longer  afford  the  waste- 
fulness of  armed  conflict  to  settle  interna- 
tional disputes.  In  any  future  global  war 
It  may  only  be  a  relative  matter  as  to 
whether  the  victor  will  be  less  hurt  than 
the  vanquished. 

Furthermore,  the  financing  of  armament 
has  become  a  tremendous  burden:  The 
atomic  bomb  Is  so  expensive — although  in 
these  times  it  Is  a  defense  necessity — that 
even  the  richest  nations  can  hardly  afford 
It.  Sven  the  price  of  the  Infantryman's 
rifle  is  a  burden  on  the  poorest  tribes  strug- 
gling %tbr  national  unity  and  international 
recognition. 

The  real  economy  in  defense  would  be 
complete  disarmament.  But  the  eventual 
cost  would  be  loss  of  freedom.  The  human 
race  has  not  reached  the  point  where  men 
can  travel  the  earth  unarmed  and  unmo- 
lested. Each  attempt  at  disarmament  has 
been  followed  by  the  larger  cataclysm  of 
a  more  total  war.  We  Americtms  hafe  de- 
cided that  the  loss  of  freedom^  Is  too  high 
a  price  for  us  to  pay.  So  we  have  decided 
to  build  military  power  for  peace. 

Bven  peace,  we  find,  is  expensive. 

After  4  years  of  global  war  and  8  years 
of  torment — including  3  years  of  combat  in 
Korea — we  Americans  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  war  or  no  war  the  Nation's 
security  Is  going  to  cost  money — lots  of 
money. 

The  only  question  In  o\ir  minds  Is:  How 
much  should  It  cost?  How  much  can  we 
afford  to  pay? 

I  certainly  am  not  qualified  to  talk  about 
the  higher  finance  of  the  Nation.  But  as 
part  of  my  contribution  to  Armed  Forces 
Day,  I  would  like  to  discuss,  for  a  moment, 
the  arithmetic  of  national  defense,  as  it 
looks  to  me. 

When  I  mention  "the  arithmetic  of  na- 
tional defense,"  our  thoughts  automatically 
turn  to  the  present  defense  appropriations 
now  being  discussed  before  congressional 
committees.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
have  the  present  budget  in  n>ind.  If  there 
Is  such  a  thing  as  a  valid  disclaimer,  this 
Is  It.  What  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  long- 
range  cost  of  keeping  the  peace  so  long  as 
military  power  Is  needed  to  keep  It. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  Is  no  sign 
of  a  letup  In  the  military  preparations  and 
capaballties  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellites.  Every  report  indicates  that  she 
Is  steadily  modernizing  her  divisions  and  her 
air  forces,  and  adding  to  her  naval  power. 
Every  report  indicates  that  the  satellite  na- 
tions are  building  their  forces  with  Soviet 
assistance.  We  can  only  conclude  that  dis- 
armament Is  at  best  some  years  away,  and 
preparedness  is  essential.  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  we  need  improved  and  strength- 
ened Armed  Forces,  even  while  our  diplo- 
mats and  statesmen  negotiate.  Most  of  all, 
we  must  ccmclude  that  our  military  pre- 
pctfednees  must  be  continued  on  a  long- 
range  kMksls,  as  economically  as  possible,  but 


without  Jeopardlz::ng  our  future— either  by 
Inviting  attack  thjough  weakness,  or  risking 
our  econovaj  by  overspending  on  armament. 

That  last  question  of  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  spend  l)efore  we  Jeopardi2se  our 
economy  is  not  vaj  responsibility  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It 
Is  a  very  difficult  decision  and  one  which 
we  military  men  d3  not  have  to  make.  It  is 
tough  enough  to  estimate  the  levels  of  pre- 
paredness— to  make  an  estimate  of  the  siae 
and  equipment  of  the  ground,  sea,  and  air 
forces  that  we  must  have — before  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  relative  degree  of  security. 

In  the  decision  of  force  levels,  we  have 
good  intelligence  on  the  capabilities  of  t^<e 
potential  enemies,  and  we  know  what  our 
allies  can  do  In  caise  of  attack.  The  yardstick 
of  military  measurement  is  rather  acciu-ate. 
So  the  military  recommendations  are  easier 
to  reach  than  the  economic  and  political 
ones.  When  the  final  decision  is  reached, 
based  on  all  the  facts:  military,  economic, 
political,  and  others — then  we  have  to  sup- 
port it  to  the  best  of  our  military  abili- 
ties. 

It  Is  an  amazint;  truth  that  even  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world  today  cannot  afford 
armed  forces  large  enough  to  guarantee  na- 
tional secwity.  That  Is  why  we — the  rich- 
est Nation  in  the  world  today — must  have 
allies  If  we  want  to  maintain  our  freedom 
and  our  way  of  life.  It  is  the  collective  se- 
curity of  all  free  nations  that  we  mxist  count 
on.  A  piecemeal  defense  is  no  defense  at 
all.  "All  for  one,  and  one  for  all"  has  be- 
come an  International  "must"  for  those  who 
prefer  freedom. 

Together  we  stand,  and  together  we  must 
pay  the  bill. 

Looking  back  to  World  War  II,  the  45 
months  of  combat  cost  us  $330  billion — 
over  $7  billion  a  month.  Making  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  bas^d  on  today's  inflated  costs, 
and  today's  more  expensive  mDdem  weapons, 
this  would  become  at  least  $10  billion  a 
month. 

And  even  this  $10  billion  a  month  for 
waging  global  wsr  would  not  Include  any  of 
the  cost  of  defense,  repair,  and  later  rehabili- 
tation of  a  country  that  might  be  attacked 
with    atomic    bombs. 

After  World  Wiu-  n  we  turned  away  from 
war  and  back  to  what  we  hoped  was  peace — 
and  reconstruction.  We  found  that  demobi- 
lization was  an  expensive  process — and  a 
wasteful  one.  Much  of  our  hard -earned  and 
carefully  produced  war  material  was  wasted, 
sold  as  surplus,  or  expensively  stored. 

Following  our  demobilization,  we  went 
through  a  or  3  years  of  a  rosy  illusion — 
an  lllxislon  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
friendly  and  thai:  Commimists  would  live 
without  aggression — and  another  Illusion 
that  we  could  be  safe  and  secure  without 
armed  forces  commensurate  In  size  and  In 
power  with  our  Pile  as  a  world-leader  na- 
tion. Slowly  but  surely  we  shortened  our 
military  rations  until  we  had  the  defense 
bill  down  to  approximately  a  billion  dollars 
a  month.  This  was  a  reduction  budget,  not 
even  a  maintenance  budget.  And  It  cer- 
tainly provided  no  funds  for  Improvement 
or  buildup.  At  that  point  we  had  Korea 
thrust  upon  a  po<»-ly  prepared  United 
Nations. 

Since  that  time,  as  a  Nation,  we  have 
arrived  at  some  new  decisions,  and  some 
more  realistic  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of 
defense  in  peacetime,  or  in  this  uneasy  half 
peace,  half  war  that  exists  today. 

In  the  process  of  rebuilding  our  armed 
strength  and  fighting  the  Commimists  In 
Korea,  we  have  recently  reached  a  rate  of  ex- 
p>endlt\ire  of  approximately  $4  billion  a 
month.  The  cost  of  our  defense  effort  since 
the  start  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  3  years 
ago  will  be  in  excetis  of  $100  billion  by  the 
end  of  June  30,  1953.  This  is  surely  not 
peace — and  the  financial  costs  have  not 
equaled  In  any  way  the  losses  or  sacriflcea 


of  our  own  families,  or  the  families  of  our 
allies.     And  the  Job  is  not  finished. 

Again  I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  an 
economist,  nor  even  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  economic  capability  of  our  Nation. 
But,  from  a  purely  layman's  viewpoint,  if 
these  heavy  expenditures  are  the  require- 
ment for  a  steadfast  buildup  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  a  point  of  relative  security,  while 
we  continue  to  fight  aggression  in  Korea.  I 
feel  sure  that  this  Nation  can  afford  the 
financial  Investment.  When  I  think  that 
the  alternative  is  a  Nation  too  weak  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  we  have  worked  for,  then 
I  say  we  must  be  able  to  afford  it. 

However,  because  I  am  an  optimist,  I  prefer 
to  look  forward  rather  than  bacxward.  I 
can  even  say  to  myself.  "It  may  get  worse 
before  it  geU  better"  and  stUl  look  forward 
to  a  brighter  era — a  day  when  there  are  no 
hot  wars,  large  tur  small,  that  engage  oxir 
Armed  Forces. 

This  condition  might  come  about.  W« 
must  be  mentally  alert  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  as  well  as  war.  That  is  why  I  hav* 
chosen  to  talk  about  this  matter  today. 

If  peace  were  to  come  in  Korea  we  could 
not  honestly  anticipate  that  our  American 
troops  could  be  withdrawn  soon.  No  sucu 
precipitate  demoblllsatton  of  even  the  force* 
fighting  in  Korea,  as  took  place  after  World 
War  n.  could  be  anticipated.  At  least  wa 
Americans  have  learned  that  leoson.  Nor 
would  the  cessation  of  hostiliUea  In  Korea 
give  us  any  reason  to  anticipate  a  wholesale 
scaling  down  of  oiu-  Armed  Forces.  Remem- 
ber that  the  potential  enemy  Is  still  lurking 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  Is  still  mod- 
ernlzlng  his  forces. 

Under  these  conditions,  then,  what  are  th« 
reqmrements  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation,  if  the  open  confilcts  are  ended,  and 
only  the  long  vig:i  of  the  cold  war  endures? 

The  first  purpose  of  a  nation's  military 
power  U  to  prevent  war.  This  is  when  your 
defense  dollar  pays  the  greatest  dividends. 
I  am  sure  that  if  your  military  advisors  could 
fix  a  price  that  would  positively  guarantee 
the  American  people  that  we  would  never 
be  attacked  or  subjected  to  aggression,  we 
would  find  the  ways  and  the  means  to  pay 
that  price.  Unfortunately,  no  one  that  I 
know  can  make  such  a  calculation  or  guar* 
antee. 

The  second  purpose  of  your  Armed  Forces 
is  to  be  strong  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  avert  a  national  disaster  In  case  we  ar« 
attacked.  This  means  sufficient  strength  to 
keep  any  enemy  from  sweeping  rapidly  across 
the  Allied  Nations  and  plowing  under  the 
peoples  who  are  linked  with  us  in  a  collective 
security.  It  also  means  sufllclent  defense  to 
keep  an  enemy  from  destroying  our  Indus* 
trial  potential  and  our  will  to  strike  back. 
It  must  include  sufficient  force  to  strike  back 
Immediately  with  severe  and  continuous 
crippling  blows  that  will  slow  the  fury  of  th« 
enemy  attack. 

The  third  purpose  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is 
to  maintain  In  peacetime  a  broad  enough 
base  for  wartime  mobilization — both  mili- 
tarily and  industrially — so  that  we  can  even* 
tually  put  together  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces  that  will  compel  the  enemy  to  give  up. 

In  this  day  and  age.  Armed  Forces  capable 
of  fulfilling  these  three  ptirposes  are  costly 
both  in  money  and  in  personal  sacrifice  of 
the  citizens  who  must  serve  in  them.  It  la 
natural  to  ask:  Then  if  there  u  no  war. 
arent  these  funds  and  these  efforts  wasted? 
To  that  question  I  must  answer  an  emphatio 
"No."  If  your  Armed  Forces  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  war,  they  are  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  the  best  Investment  a  nation 
can  make — not  only  in  funds  but  in  the  very 
precious  lives  and  resources  that  any  war 
inevitably  must  cost. 

If  there  is  no  war.  your  Armed  Forces  con- 
tribute to  the  diplomatic  victory  at  the 
council  table.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has 
figured  out  how  to  win  a  hot  war  or  a  oold 
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war  without  the  power  of  military  persua- 
sion— either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the  coun- 
cU  table. 

But  I  have  not  answered  the  question: 
How  much  should  It  cost?  How  much  can 
we  afford  to  pay? 

I  must  admit  that  the  siae  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  standards  of  modernization 
of  your  Armed  Forces  depend  largely  on  the 
enemy's  capabilities  as  well  as  his  attitude. 
As  to  the  military  situation  in  the  world, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  tliere 
Is  no  Indication  of  any  kind  that  the  Soviet 
and  Soviet-satellite  military  capabUities 
have  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  Indication  that  the  Sovlete  will  con- 
tinue vlgorotisly  to  develop  and  modernize 
the  forces  that  they  could  throw  against  the 
free  world.  We  believe  that  their  atomic 
capability  is  rapidly  improving.  I  know  of 
no  intelligence  which  reveals  any  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
which  would  give  us  any  reason  to  diminish 
our  preparedness  effort.  The  risk  continues 
to  be  great.  The  posslbUity  of  war  Is  still 
with  us. 

With  all  these  factors  In  mind,  we  mtist 
seek  a  level  of  preparedness  which  we  can 
afford,  and  which  will  meet  and  counter  Ihe 
Communist  mlUtarj  threat.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  extravagant  extreme  of  sufficient 
standing  forces  to  win  the  war,  and  the  other, 
too-frugal  extreme  of  Insufficient  forces  to 
avert  disaster,  we  must  find  the  proper  level 
of  preparedness. 

Conjecture  In  military  affairs  Is  always 
risky  and  often  unwarranted.  But  I  esti- 
mate that  for  the  long  run  of  the  purely 
ccdd  war,  the  sustained  burden  of  mlltlary 
aid  to  our  alllee.  and  the  adequate  support 
of  o\ir  own  defense  will  cost  us  on  the  order 
of  $3  billion  a  month,  as  far  Into  the  future 
as  we  can  possibly  foresee.  If  there  are  fur- 
ther incldenU  of  aggression,  obviously  It  will 
cost  more. 

Until  our  relationships  with  the  Commu- 
nists reach  a  jxilnt  which  permits  freely 
Inspected  disarmament,  our  military  pre- 
paredness must  always  include  atomic  readi- 
ness, and  a  topnotcb  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  in  addition  to  the  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  we  sre  now  building. 

And  even  $3  billion  a  month  Is  not  the 
only  cost  of  "holding  our  own."  Before  this 
country  is  firmly  establis:iied  In  a  reUtlvely 
secure  position,  we  Amerlcan>  will  have  to 
face  up  to  some  form  of  military  service— or 
an  equivalent  contribution  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  knowledge  and  skill— for  every 
young  man  in  the  count-y.  That  will  not 
only  be  the  least  expensive  method  of  nuin- 
nlng  our  forces,  in  the  long  run.  but  It  will 
be  the  moat  fair  to  all  coacemed. 

To  thoae  who  would  put  economy  ahead  of 
security,  who  are  wishfully  hopeful  In  re- 
gard to  Communist  intections,  my  predic- 
tion of  coeU  mxist  be  a  gloomy  one.  But 
this  tenuous  peace,  with  its  cold  war  over- 
tones. Is  so  much  less  cos'Jy  than  total  war 
that  we  should  willingly  pay  the  price.  And 
2  years  of  military  training  are  so  much  less 
costly  than  the  risk  of  even  1  day  on  the 
battlefield  that  every  young  man  should  be 
willing  to  accept  this  choice  if  it  Is  offered. 
It  is  through  steadfast  preparedness  that 
we  are  most  apt  to  have  peice.  Proper  prep- 
arations for  security — including  proper  ar- 
maments— never  caused  a  war.  The  causes 
had  already  existed.  The  conditions  that 
create  war  are  often  the  aame  conditions 
that  create  the  need  for  armament. 

The  patience  of  free  men  has  been  sorely 
tried.  Having  done  what  we  considered  to 
be  honorable  and  upright  both  with  our  war- 
time allies  and  o\ir  present  friends,  we  are 
disillusioned  to  find  that  peace  is  not  ours. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  need  the  steady- 
ing force  of  patience.  Steadfastness,  In 
principle  and  In  action.  Is  an  essentUl  in- 
gredient of  good  leadership. 


The  power  for  peace  Is  preparedness,  and 
the  choice  between  peace  and  war  is  not  one 
that  yoiir  generals  and  admirals  will  make. 

Because  the  military  are  the  ramparts  of 
jrour  political  courage  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  we  in  the  military  who  must  rub  shoul- 
ders with  the  peril  If  your  policies  are 
perilous  ones.  We  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  yoiu-  steadfastness  and  the  most  to 
lose  from  Inconstancy. 

Across  the  world,  your  own  sons  and 
daughters  are  faithfully  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  so  that  we  may  live  In  free- 
dom and  in  self-respect. 

Let's  stand  by  them,  as  they  stand  guard. 


Jattke  for  PoUad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  IS.  1953 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  introduc- 
tory address  by  Mr.  Edward  Lonczak. 
president  of  Xhe  St.  Stanislaus  Holy 
Name  Society  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  to- 
gether with  an  address  by  myself  on  the 
subject  Justice  for  Poland,  broadcast 
by  me  from  station  WSPR  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  April  5,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Jmrncs  roa  Pol  a  no 
nnvooucTOBT  rxmakks  bt   cdwaro  lonceak 

How  little  the  world  realizes  that  the  en- 
emy of  Poland  is  the  enemy  of  God.  Over 
half  a  century  ago,  words,  truly  prophetic  of 
the  Poland  of  today  and  timely  in  appeal  for 
aid  for  this  aflUcted  people,  were  spoken  in 
Rome.  "The  Polish  nation,  which  has  always 
served  as  a  bulwark  against  the  onslaughts 
of  errors,  deserves  that  prayers  be  offered  up 
for  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  delivered  from 
the  calamities  that  afflict  it;  and  so  that, 
always  preserving  its  character,  it  may  con- 
tinue to  remain  faithful  to  the  obligation 
Imposed  upon  it  by  God — ^the  obligation  not 
only  of  guarding  but  also  of  preserving  in- 
tact and  unblemished  the  standard  of  the 
faith  of  its  forefathers." 

In  this  touching  appeal  to  the  world  for 
God's  aid  for  unfortunate  Poland.  His  Holi- 
ness. Pope  Pius  DC.  paid  a  great  tribute  to 
an    ever-faithful    daughter   of   Christianity. 
Her  mission,  as  descritied  by  him.  of  "guard- 
ing and  preserving  intact  and  unblemished" 
the  standard  of  Christ  is  again  being  ftilfilled 
by  the  sacrifice  of  innumerable  lives.     Po- 
land's sons  and  daughters  are  willingly  un- 
dergoing torments,  even  death  itself,  in  ful- 
filling their  country's  calling.    They  arefully 
aware  that  though  the  supreme  sacrifice  is 
demanded  of  her  citizens,  it  is  only  a  con- 
tinuity of  what  has  been  her  destiny  for  a 
thousand  years.    She  is  living  up  to  the  glori- 
ous  title   of    "bulwark   of   Christianity    and 
civilization."    A  study  at  the  map  of  Europe 
will  convince  one  of  this  fact.     Poland  is 
geographically  siirrounded  by  covetous  and 
hostile  neighbors.     Though  at  no  time  did 
she  engage  in  any  war  other  than  In  self- 
defense,   she    was   Invaded,   plundered,   and 
made  a  bloody  battleground  more  frequently 
than  any  other  nation  in  history.     In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  fight  against  Turks  and 
Swedes;  at  another  time  it  was  a  struggle 
against  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  hordes  of 
Tartars.     Recently,   she    was   bled   by   the 
Neo-pagan  NasU;  now,  with  more  unleashed 


force  than  ever  before,  atheistic  communism 
has  concentrated  all  its  efforts  to  kill  the 
very  soiil  of  Poland,  her  belief  and  fidelity 
to  God.  It  is  a  battle  between  Satan  and 
Christ.  Yet,  how  little  the  world  realizes 
that  the  enemy  of  Poland  is  the  enemy  of 
God.  How  unaware  the  world  is  that  It  Is  a 
fight  unto  death  between  good  and  evil;  that 
all  hiunanlty  wUl  be  affected  by  its  outcome; 
that  we  cannot  remain  Indifferent  any 
longer;  that  we  must  take  sides  either  with 
Christ  or  Lucifer. 

Recently,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Polteh  American  Congress,  a  great  manifes- 
tation was  held  in  Chicago,  the  largest 
center  of  population  and  home  of  national 
fraternal  organizations  of  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction.  Many  thousands  had 
gathered.  The  pvarpoae  was  to  make  a  pub- 
lic protest  against  religious  persecution  In 
Poland,  especially  against  a  new  decree 
taking  the  administrative  powers  from 
church  authorities  and  placing  them  In  the 
hands  of  the  Reds.  Hundreds  of  priests,  an 
archbishop  and  several  bishops,  and  an  un- 
told number  of  laity  have  been  persecuted 
and  imprisoned.  How  well  a  statement 
uttered  by  a  great  churchman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century  could  be  repeated 
in  the  present  times.  "Squeeze,"  he  said, 
"a  handful  of  Polish  soil  and  from  It  wiU 
flow  the  blood  of  martyrs."  "Squeeze,"  we 
can  say  today,  "a  handful  of  Polish  soU  and 
from  it  will  flow  fresh  blood  of  20th  cen- 
tury martyrs,  blood  of  men,  women,  and 
children  giving  their  all  for  God  and  coun- 
try." The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  new 
decree  of  the  slave  masters  of  Poland  is  to 
replace  religion  with  atheism,  virtue  with 
vice.  God  with  Satan. 

Today,  diu-ing  this  weekly  program  of 
jTistice  few  Poland.  In  appealing  for  prayers 
for  this  suffering  nation,  we  call  on  all  God- 
loving  and  God-believing  people  to  rlae  In 
protest  against  all  religious  persecution  and 
to  Join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  coming 
to  the  aid  of  Poland  in  her  fight  for  freedom 
of  religion.  It  is  a  battle  to  save  Christianity. 
Let  us  not  let  Poland  stand  alone.  It  Is  also 
our  fight. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  guest  speaker 
today  was  born  in  Boston.  He  received  his 
education  at  Harvard  University. 

He  is  a  veteran,  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  author  of  a  book  entitled  "Why  England 
Slept." 

After  three  successful  terms  as  Congress- 
man, he  was  elected,  in  1953  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

It  Is  a  prlvlledge,  indeed,  to  present  to  you 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Honor- 
able JoHif  F.  KxiTNZOT.     Senator  EIxniccdt. 

AN  ADDKESS  BT   SENATOB  JOHN  KZNNSDT 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  again  a  few  minutes  with 
you  participating  In  this  Important  series 
of  radio  programs  on  Justice  for  Poland. 

I  think  the  Polish  American  Congress  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  its  sponsorship  of 
this  Important  and  enlightening  series.  X 
say  that  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  these 
programs  have  an"  educational  value — ^more 
Americans  need  to  know  the  full  story  of 
the  tragedy  which  befell  Poland  and  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  Polish  people  today  under 
Soviet  dictatorship. 

Secondly,  becafise  this  series  has  an  in- 
spirational value:  Justice  for  Poland  is  an 
objective  which  must  be  kept  continually  in 
the  view  of  all  citizens.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  allow  me  to  mention  brlefiy  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  I  personally  hope  will 
be  considered  in  the  development  of  the  key 
national  policies  that  touch  on  these  prob- 
lems of  the  Polish  people.  Let  me  add  that 
I  mention  this  as  only  the  beginning  outline 
of  a  full  program  of  Ideas  and  proposals 
which  need  to  be  developed,  and  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  hearing  from  all  of  you 
who  are  listening  as  to  yoiu  views  on  this 
vital  topic 
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I  wcxild  like  to  leave  these  thoughts  with 
yoa.  Tint,  this  Nation  has  a  responslhlllty 
to  thf«e  people  now  suffering  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  a  foreign  power.  We  must  re- 
double the  effort  to  outlaw  genocide,  the 
mass  lilaxightering  of  a  people  or  a  nation 
on  which  effective  action  is  long  overdue. 
The  pcesibility  of  invoking  the  Genocide 
Treaty  against  Riissia  for  her  actions  in  Po- 
land and  elsewhere  must  be  thoroughly  and 
Tigoro'jsly  pursued.  Next,  we  must  revamp 
our  immigration  policy  to  amend  the  re- 
strictions in  oxir  Immigration  laws  which 
the  VicCarran  Act  continues.  Under  its 
provisions  no  Pole  because  quotas  for  the 
future  have  been  so  oversubscribed  can  come 
into  this  covmtry  until  the;  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. This  is  a  most  harsh  provision.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  other  shortcomings  I  voted 
agaiost  the  McCarran  Act  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress  and  voted  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  of  it.  I  am  now  working 
with  other  Senators  on  a  new  bill,  which  will. 
I  believe,  treat  the  people  of  all  countries 
with  fairness  and  friendship.  We  must  help 
provide  better  care  for  those  fortunate  citi- 
zens of  Poland  who  have  succeeded  in  their 
attempts  to  escape  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

We  must  continue  to  uphold  that  respon- 
sibility to  these  suffering  peoples  by  work- 
ing with  others  to  build  healthy  and  strons: 
societies  In  the  free  world,  for  we  know  that 
the  liberty  of  Poland  and  other  nations  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  Soviet  domination  de- 
pends upon  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
vast  worldwide  conflict  in  which  we  are 
presently  engaged.  Enslaved  nations  can  be 
free  and  independent  again  and  their  right 
to  determine  their  own  form  of  government 
and  their  own  leadership  can  have  real  mean- 
ing only  Lf  the  West  continues  to  build  its 
strengch.  only  if  the  expansion  of  the  So- 
viet Is  so  rigoroiisly  controlled  and  con- 
tained that  eventually  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem which  in  its  denial  of  God  and  freedom 
contradicts  the  most  basic  instincts  and  be- 
liefs ot  all  mankind  crximbles  to  the  ground 
as  eventually  it  must. 

The  freedom  of  the  descendants  of  Koeci- 
uako  and  other  heroes  of  the  fight  for  liberty 
In  Eastern  Europe  is  a  tesic  issue  between 
all  the  free  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  are  all  united  in  a  fervent  desire  for  the 
liberation  of  those  unfortunate  peoples  from 
their  oppressors,  and  we  are  united  in  con- 
fidence that  ultimately  freedom  will  again 
be  theirs. 

The  ties  that  have  bound  together  the 
Vnlted  States  and  Poland  are  close  and  en- 
during. They  were  formed  in  the  beginning 
by  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  in  the  days  of  our 
own  War  of  Independence.  They  have  been 
strergthened  by  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Polish  men  and  women  who  have 
eocne  to  this  country  at  the  txirn  of  the  cen- 
tury, built  homes,  and  raised  families,  many 
of  them  large.  But  In  the  final  analysis  the 
most  basic  tie  consists  of  the  conunon  de- 
votion to  freedom  that  animates  and  light- 
ens the  history  of  both  America  and  Poland. 
Poland  has  suffered  In  its  long  history  suc- 
cessive invasions,  persecutions,  and  parti- 
tions. Throughout  these  successive  trials, 
Poland  has  retained  its  national  spirit  and 
character.  We  must  believe  that  Poland  will 
now  8\irvlve  its  greatest  trial  and  once 
mors  be  free  and  Independent.  This  must 
be  a  basic  tenet  of  America's  foreign  policy 
for  not  only  is  our  moral  obligation  to  work 
for  Poland's  freedom  unquestioned,  but  our 
own  security  depends  on  the  eventual  res- 
toration to  freedom  of  the  countries  behind 
tlie  Iron  Curtain.  We  are  sxire  that  one  day 
this  will  happen.  Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  unceasing  devotion  and  loy- 
alty and  love  that  you  have  shown  to  the 
country  of  your  forefathers — Poland.  In 
«'OTking  for  Poland's  independence  you  are 
working  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
Gtates.  In  you  free  Poland  lives  on,  for  in 
the  words  of  your  national  anthem  "As  long 
as  you  live,  Poland  lives.". 


QaestiM  of  die  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  have  new  men  at  the  helm  of  our 
services,  who  is  going  to  imify  the 
unifiers? 


Freif  kt  AktorptraB — A  Bookytrap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  15. 1953 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its 
issue  of  May  8.  1953,  published  a  timely 
and  intelligent  editorial  entitled  "A 
Boobytrap,"  relating  to  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  the  Senate — the  issue  of 
freight  absorption. 

Because  I  am  impressed  with  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Journal 
attacked  the  problem,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  BOOBTTKAP 

The  idea  may  be  getting  around  on  Capitol 
HiU  and  elsewhere  that  there  is  something 
Inherently  evil  in  proposals  to  write  into  law 
the  doctrine  that  good-faith  price  cutting  la 
a  proper  means  of  maintaining  competition. 
If  that  idea  is  growing,  the  responsibility 
would  certainly  go  in  large  part  to  such 
people  as  the  former  majority  members  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Ck>mmission  and  to  Sen- 
ator EsTxs  KxTAtrvEx.  among  others. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  1337,  that,  without  exaggera- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  proposed  in  the  Senate. 
It  Is  so  bad  that  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
Lowell  Mason — the  "great  dissenter"  ever 
since  he  was  made  one  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  then  Democratic-ruled  FTC — 
said  about  it  a  few  days  ago  In  a  speech  In 
St.  Louis  that  "if  Congress  passes  Senate 
bill  1357.  the  pending  legislation  which  en- 
titles the  Commission  to  sue  a  man  If  we 
think  he  may  tend  to  violate  the  law,  then 
there  will  be  no  question  about  our  absolute 
totalitarian  authority." 

And  yet  Senator  KcrAxrvn  succeeded  in 
getting  23  of  his  colleagues  to  add  their 
signatures  to  this  bill,  which  at  first  glance 
reads  harmlessly  enough  but  actually  is  a 
particularly  crafty  bit  of  legislative  leger- 
demain. 

The  Kefauver  bill  was  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Capehard  good-faith  freight- 
absorption  bill  that  has  been  kicking  around 
for  some  time,  and  at  least  once  was  close 
to  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Ketauveb's  bill  purports  to  accomplish 
the  very  same  purpose — that  of  allowing  good 
faith  to  be  a  complete  defense  against  charges 
of  price  discrimination.  But  he  neglects  to 
mention  that  his  own  proposal  is  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  quite  the  opposite 
from  what  it  appears  to  do. 

What  is  involved  in  the  good-faith  pricing 
issue   Is  a  conflict  between   two  contrary 


points  of  view  on  how  to  maintain  competi- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the 
viewpoint  which  we  think  is  proper,  and 
which  legislation  introdijced  by  Chairman 
HoMEK  E.  Cafehakt,  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  would  write  into  the  statutes  by 
way  of  final  clarification.  It  Is,  as  explained 
In  the  Indiana  Standard  Oil  case,  that  a  seller 
may  lawfully  m«et  the  lower  price  being 
offered  by  a  competitor,  while  leaving  un- 
changed his  price  to  other  customers,  if  he 
does  so  in  a  good-faith  effort  to  retain  cus- 
tomers or  to  win  new  ones. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  twist  that  proposition 
Into  involved  legalistic  shapes.  But  we  think 
it  Is  essentially  simple,  as  well  as  sensible. 
So  does  the  current  majority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  Commission  did  not  think  so  just  a 
short  time  ago.  It  used  to  hold  not  only  that 
good  faith  was  not  a  defense,  but  that  It 
probably  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  majority 
of  cases  involving  discriminatory  price  cut- 
ting. It  contended  that  to  permit  competi- 
tive price  matching  would  be  to  give  big 
business  carte  blanche  to  gobble  up  Uttle 
business. 

This  is  p\ire  nonsense.  ai>d  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
still  puts  it  out  makes  it  no  less  so. 

In  judging  the  purity  of  the  product,  it  !• 
important  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  the  Capehart  bill  actually  does  and 
what  Its  opponents  say  It  doe*.  They  say,  for 
one  thing,  that  it  writes  a  new  concept  into 
law;  it  does  not.  It  simply  states  in  statu- 
tory terms  what  the  Supreme  Court  already 
has  said  is  the  law. 

The  necessity  for  doing  so  oiight  to  be  ap- 
parent enough  in  the  way  the  FTC  until  re- 
cently has  distorted  the  meaning  and  the 
application  of  the  court's  decision.  That 
danger  is  passing  away  with  the  changing  of 
the  guard  at  the  Commission,  but,  while  men 
come  and  go,  laws  stay  on  the  books. 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  understood 
Is  the  Impact  of  the  Capehart  bUl  on  the 
so-called  basing  point  system  of  delivered 
prices.  The  bUl  In  no  way  legalizes  what 
was  found  to  be  illegal  In  that  kind  of  pric- 
ing. 

The  lllegaUty  lay  In  the  concerted  action — 
call  it  conspiracy,  if  you  will — that  was  re- 
quired  to  institute  a  basing  point  system. 
The  Capehart  bill  does  not  legalize  conspir- 
acy or  collusion  or  any  other  form  of  con- 
certed price  fixing.  What  it  does  do  is  per- 
mit the  individual  seller,  on  the  requirement 
that  he  affirmatively  establish  his  good  faltli 
In  doing  so,  to  reduce  his  prices  to  some 
groups  of  cxistomers  In  an  effort  to  win  them 
over  or  to  keep  from  losing  them  to  a  com- 
petitor who  has  cut  his  prices  to  them. 

That  would  make  it  possible  to  charge  de- 
livered prices,  it  Is  true.  And  why  not?  To 
hold  otiierwise,  as  the  previous  Commission 
has  held,  is  ta  force  businessmen  to  buy 
from  the  nearest  supplier  and  to  force  sup- 
pliers to  depend  only  on  customers  near  their 
-plant.  That  makes  things  tough  for  buyers 
far  from  the  plants  and  gives  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  some  sellers. 

This  view,  of  course,  sharply  limits  na- 
tionwide competition  and  hampers,  if  fully 
carried  out,  the  free  play  of  competition  In 
far-away  markets,  as  well  as  nearby.  In  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  that  does  not  maka 
sense. 

It  does  make  sense,  though,  that  business, 
men  should  be  free — within  the  framework 
of  their  obligation  to  establish  good  faltb 
to  the  Trade  Commission's  satisfaction — 
to  absorb  freight  as  a  means  of  meeting 
competition. 

Here  is  where  we  get  into  the  Kefauver 
bill.  It,  too,  talks  about  good  faith  as  a 
defense — but  It  adds  Innocently  that  the  de- 
fense shall  not  be  avaUable  where  the  effect 
of  price  cutting  "may  be  subsUntially  to 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly In  any  line  of  commerce." 

This  "may  be"  proviso  destroys  the  sup- 
posed good-faith  defense.    The  defense  could 
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never  be  available  to  any  seller,  under  pre- 
vious Supreme  Coiirt  rullngit  that  every  sub- 
stantial price  differential  "may"  Injure  com- 
petition. Enacted  Into  law,  the  Kefauver 
doctrine  would  obUgate  tbe  Federal  Trade 
Commission  not  simply  to  move  against  ob- 
vious and  Illegal  price  discrimination,  but 
against  every  form  of  discrimination,  even 
If  it  Is  iMTlce  cutting  in  favor  of  cme  group 
of  customers  as  a  means  of  avoiding  losing 
their  b\ulness  to  another  competitor. 

That  would  indeed  amovnt  to  a  grant  of 
totalitarian  authority  ov«t  the  business 
community,  and  a  club  with  which  to  beat 
competition  Into  meek  submission  to  bu- 
reaucratic dictum. 

It  ignores  the  many  sofeguards  of  the 
Capehart  bUl  against  misuse  of  the  good- 
faith  rule. 

How  soon  these  issues  will  oome  to  a  test 
In  Congress  Is  uncertain.  No  one  appears 
jvmt  now  to  be  in  any  gretU  hurry  over  the 

matter. 

Leglslstlon  of  the  Capehart  type,  however, 
has  passed  an  earUer  Congiess  and  probably 
could  pass  thta  one  and  receive  the  Fresl- 
dents  signature— If  Its  ojjponents  do  not 
succeed  in  obscuring  thjough  doubletalk 
what  really  is  elemental  an  1  sound  economic 
senaa. 


Tke  St  UwrcTCC  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISOOM HIM 

ZN  TH«  SINATK  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 


Fridaw,  May  IS.  1953 


Mr.  WHiEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion welcomed  the  historic  ruling  on 
Tuesday  by  the  presiding  examiner  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  recom- 
mending the  granting  of  a  Ucense  to  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority  to  build 
the  American  portion  ol  the  St.  Lawrence 
hydroelectric  project. 

This  ruling  constitutes  a  milestone  In 
the  long  batUe  to  harness  2.2  million 
horsepower  of  energy  for  a  region  now 
starved  for  electric  poorer. 

A  long  series  of  sUips  must  still  be 
followed  under  law  before  this  PPC  deci- 
sion is  finalized. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  indications 
that  the  private  opposition  to  the  sea- 
way-power project,  which  has  resorted 
to  every  possible  device  to  sabotage  both 
phases  of  this  project,  will  take  the  issue 
to  the  courts  in  a  la^t  desperate  battle 
to  hold  back  the  march  of  progress. 

It  has,  however,  always  been  my  firm 
faith  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  devious 
tactics  in  which  these;  antiseaway  sabo- 
teurs have  indulged,  tx)th  phases  of  the 
project  would  come  into  being,  as  in- 
exorably as  that  the  sun  must  rise  each 
day. 

We  of  the  Midwest  rejoice  that  the 
great  northeastern  ngion  of  our  Nation 
Is,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  harnessing  of  this 
now  so  terribly  wasted  electric  power. 
We  rejoice  that  our  good  neighbor  to 
the  north  which  has  worked  so  hard  for 
the  attainment  of  both  portions  of  the 
project,  is  one  step  closer  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  worthy  objectives. 

We  pledge  our  own  continued  battle 
In  this  cause. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 


two  editorials  relating  to  the  seaway 
fight.  The  first  editorial  is  entitled  "St. 
Lawrence  Progress,"  and  was  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14,  1953. 
It  refers  to  the  long-awaited  FPC  deci- 
sion. 

The  second  editorial  is  entitled  "Ca- 
nadians Ready  for  Seaway  Now."  and 
was  published  in  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  of  May  11.  1953.  This  editorial 
is  with  reference  to  the  need  for  joining 
hands  with  our  Canadian  friends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14,  1963 J 
St.  liAvrBSNCB  Paocana 
The  St.  Lavirrence  River  power  prcjject  and 
Its  even  more  important  adjunct,  the  sea- 
way, moved  close  to  fulfillment  on  Tuesday. 
The  step  then  taken,  beUtedly.  was  a  rul- 
ing by  the  presiding  examiner  of  the  Federal 
Power  Conunission  recommending  the  issu- 
ance of  a  Ucense  to  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority  to  go  ahead  with  the  American 
share  of  the  hydroelectric  plan.  Under  the 
cumbrous  procedure  of  the  FPC.  20  days  must 
now  be  allowed  for  exceptions  to  be  taken  by 
those  who  wish  to  protest.  Those  exceptions 
must  be  studied  and,  finally,  the  full  five- 
member  staff  of  the  FPC  m\ist  give  Ita 
approval. 

The  conclusion  la  foregone,  and  has  been 
for  months,  which  makes  our  Canadian 
friends,  not  to  mention  American  support- 
ers. Impatient  and  a  little  exasperated. 
There  has  been  no  project  between  Canada 
and  the  United  SUtes  in  our  whole  history 
so  thoroughly  Investigated  from  every  pos- 
sible angle  as  the  St.  Lawrence  plan  has 
been  over  the  past  30  years.  Every  President 
of  the  United  States  and  every  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada  In  that  period  has  urged  Im- 
plementation of  the  project. 

Let  us  just  consider  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments in  Washington.  On  April  24  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  announced  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Security  Council 
that  early  completion  of  the  plan  would 
contribute  to  the  national  defense.  On 
April  30  Senator  Tsrr  said  he  would  do 
"anything  I  possiWy  can"  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  Senator  Wnxr's  bUl  to  authorise 
United  States  participation  In  the  seaway. 
On  May  8  President  Elsenhower's  Cabinet 
gave  unanlmo'os  approval  to  the  project.  On 
that  same  day  the  President,  according  to  the 
official  communique,  assured  Prime  Minister 
St.  Laurent  that  "he  favored  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  SMtes'  share  of  St.  Law- 
rence power." 

Such  being  the  case,  one  might  think  that 
all  woiild  be  plain  sailing.  Perhaps  It  wUl 
be,  but  the  project  has  been  held  up  so  long 
because  certain  special  Interests  have,  or 
think  they  have,  material  profits  at  stake. 
These  Interests  are  still  active,  but  the  tide 
Is  moving  Inexorably  against  them. 


Were  Canada  to  build  the  seaway  herself 
there  would  be  a  definite  loss  to  the  United 
States  In  Canada's  control  and  In  the  way 
the  waterway  is  built.  Wisconsin  and  other 
States  of  mld-Amerlcs  need  the  seaway.  It 
would  be  the  artery  of  c<!>mmerce  that  would 
build  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  la 
the  Nation's  heartland. 

Eventually,  as  Semitor  Wilet  Insists,  the 
seaway  will  be  buUt.  But  it  needs  the  back- 
ing of  President  Elsenhower  and  Influential 
Members  of  Congress.  If  the  people  want  It 
they  can  put  enough  pressure  upon  Oon- 
gressmen  to  pass  the  bilL 


inom  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Oaaette  of  May 

11.  19S3] 

Canadians  Rbadt  roa  Seaway  Now 

Another  InvltaUon  for  the  United  States 
to  join  with  Canada  In  building  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  come  from 
our  northern  neighbor.  This  time  there  Is 
no  mistaking  the  tone  or  the  Import  of  the 
message.  They  mean  to  go  through  with  It 
alone  If  denied  ovir  cooperation. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  construction  of 
this  great  project  Is  the  opposition  of  the 
railroads,  the  Eastern  seaboard  big  ports 
and  some  others  who  for  political  and  selfish 
reasons  dont  want  to  see  it  established. 
Wisconsin's  Senator  Alzxandeb  Wn.rr  has 
been  the  foremost  fighter  for  the  seaway  and 
the  fight  U  gaining,  but  there  are  still  ob- 
structionists In  Congress. 


Loopli<4cs  b  Espionage  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscomoK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  IS.  19S3 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  In 
my  hands  an  editorial  published  in  the 
May  10  issue  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

The  editorial  refers,  among  oilier  sub- 
jects, to  a  committee  print  on  loopholes 
in  the  Nation's  antiespionage  and  re- 
lated laws,  prepared  at  my  direction  for 
the  Security  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  have  previously  referred  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  this  study.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  it  has  aroused  widespread  in- 
terest. 

In  connection  wiiii  the  general  anti- 
Communist  effort  throughout  our  Na- 
tion, I  append  the  text  of  a  resoluticm 
adopted  by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinna- 
ti at  its  triennal  meeting  in  Philadeli^iia 
on  May  8.  This  resolution  urges  the 
fullest  possible  effort,  consistent  with  le- 
gal an  constitutional  means,  to  drive 
out  subversive  influences  from  wherever 
they  may  exist  in  our  Government  aztd 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  matters  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcout, 
as  follows: 

EzCBurrs  FkOM  Nrw  Yo«k  Dailt  News 
EDrroBiAi. 
Jiidlth  C<q>lon.  onetime  Government  em- 
ployee twice  convlctM  of  traitorous  dealings 
with  Soviet  agents.  Is  stUl  running  around 
loose.  One  of  her  convictions  was  set  aside 
because  evidence  based  on  wiretapping  is  not 
admissible  in  Federal  courts. 

Alger  Hiss  is  in  the  Jug — and  we  hope  he 
Is  forced  to  serve  his  fuU  5-year  sentence- 
but  he  was  convicted  only  of  perjury  In 
denying  that  as  a  State  Department  em- 
ployee he  passed  secret  Government  docu- 
ments to  Soviet  agents.  He  wasn't  convicted 
of  espionage,  because  lega*  technicalities  pre- 
vented that. 

All  these  and  other  current  cases  put  a 
sharp  point,  we  think,  on  some  observations 
which  Senator  Ai.exandek  Wilet,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  Is  making  these  days  to  anyone 
who  wlU  listen. 

Senator  Wn^rr  says — and  a  study  recently 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  backs  him 
up — that  this  country  has  only  a  few  old- 
fashioned  and  Inefficient  legal  weapons  with 
which  to  combat  Soviet  espionage. 
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Moscow  Is  turning  out  spies  **on  an  assem- 
bly line  basis."  according  to  the  Wisconsin 
Senator,  and  these  agents  are  very  danger- 
ous. We  need  to  reexamine  some  of  our 
liiws.  with  a  view  to  making  it  easier  for  the 
Government  to  prosecute  any  spies  It  can 
catch,  without  destroying  any  fundamental 
American  rights  and  privileges. 

Among  candidates  for  such  reexamination 
and  probable  revision,  Mr.  Wilet  lists  overly 
short  statutes  of  limitation,  diplomatic  fm- 
rnunlty,  regulations,  the  above-mentioned 
rule  against  wiretap  evidence  In  Federal 
cx>urt8,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  legally 
proving  treason  even  when  Government 
prosecutors  are  morally  certain  that  treason 
lias  been  conunltted. 

These  proposed  Improvements  in  our  laws 
liound  like  common  sense  to  us.  Why  keep 
the  Government  armed  only  against  old- 
time  cloak-and-dagger  foreign  agents,  when 
r.he  vastly  more  efficient  and  dangerous  Mos- 
cow operative  Is  the  real  enemy  in  the  field 
of  espionage  today? 

RisoLxrnoN  TwnioDtrcED  bt  Hok.  Hamtltow 
Fish,  of  Nkw  York,  and  Adopted  Unani- 
moitsi.t  by  the  societt  of  the  cincinnati 
AT  Its  TaiKirMiAi.  Mnrwo  at  Pbii.aoklfuia 
Mat  8,  1953 

Whereas  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
Instituted  to  preserve  our  hard -won  liberties 
and  Independence  secured  by  the  sacrifices 
of  our  ancestors;  and 

Whereas  our  own  freedom  and  that  of  the 
free  world  Is  threatened  by  the  dangerous, 
appalling,  and  evil  conspiracy  of  world  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  these  Communist  conspirators 
owe  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  and 
must  be  publicly  exposed,  irrespective  of  pro- 
fession or  occupation,  and  should  in  no  way 
be  protected  from  constitutional  investiga- 
tions by  congressional  committees  seeking  to 
write  sound  and  constructive  legislation  or 
from  exposure  as  enemies  from  within  who 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  oia'  republican 
form  of  government  by  force  and  violence: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati (the  oldest  patriotic  organization  in  the 
United  States,  founded  by  the  officers  of 
Washington's  Army  in  1783  and  pruslded  over 
as  President  General  by  George  Washington 
from  Its  inception  to  his  death  in  1799)  at 
its  triennial  meeting  held  in  PhUa'delphia  on 
May  8,  1953.  endorsee  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  to  investigate  all 
Communists  and  subversive  activities  and  to 
expose  such  Communists  as  enemies  of  o\ir 
country,  and  to  use  every  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional means  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  other  instnunentalltles 
of  government;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  generaf  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Vice  President. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Secretary 
of  State.  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing Communist  activities  in  the  United 
States. 


How  Phony  Can  Your  Allies  Get? 

EXTEa^SION  <^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
BCiany  things  about  the  war  in  Korea  that 
no  one   understands.    Americans  cer« 


tainly  have  never  been  able  to  fathom 
how  it  happen.s  that  a  nation  with  our 
resources  find.s  itself  stymied  by  an 
enemy  without  any  sizable  air  fleet  in 
combat,  with  limited  technical  skills,  and 
no  naval  forces  whatever.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  terrain  is  a  major  factor, 
that  the  necessity  of  consultation  with 
other  U.  N.  leaders  has  limited  the  com- 
bat, and  that  political  considerations 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  what 
has  happened. 

But  now  we  are  told  in  sworn  testi- 
mony that  a  large-scale  trade  is  going 
on  with  the  Communists  of  China  by 
shipping  firms  dealing  with  both  sides. 
And  startling  to  us.  certainly,  is  the  rev- 
elation that  these  vessels  are  flying  the 
flags  of  allied  nations  presumably  on  our 
side  of  this  Imttle.  One  firm  sent  7 
vessels  from  our  own  country  with  Mu- 
tual Security  Administration  supplies 
for  Europe  and  also  sent  9  ships  from 
non-Communist  ports  carrjring  mer- 
chandise to  Communist  China.  Ships 
which  carried  goods  to  the  Reds  in  China 
flew  British,  Italian,  French.  Greek, 
Panama,  Japiinese,  Danish.  Norwegian, 
Indian,  Finnish,  Honduran,  Swedish, 
Pakistan.  Swiss,  and  Filipino  flags. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  keep  suppl3rlng 
the  Communists  with  goods  carried  by 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  our  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  our  boys 
in  Korea?  I'alk  about  the  right  hand 
not  knowing  what  the  left  is  doing — this 
is  fantastic  and  incredible.  It  ought 
to  be  stopped  at  once.  It  should  have 
been  stopped  years  ago. 


Ambassador  Boklea's  Appointment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  15.  1953 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Bohlen  Appointment  Held  Ap- 
proval of  Foreign  Policies,"  written  by 
Vardis  Fisher,  and  published  in  the  East- 
em  Idaho  Farmer  of  April  16,  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

BoHUEN  Apponmcnrr  Held  Atpsoval  or 

FOBKI6N  Policies 

(By  Vardis  Fisher) 

Thirteen  Senators  voted  against  Charles  E. 
Bohlen  as  oux  Ambassador  to  Russia,  includ- 
ing Idaho's  two.  Six  persons  queried  by  the 
Idaho  Statesman's  roving  reporter  lined  up 
for  Bohlen.  So  did  the  statesman  editorially 
and  so  it  may  be  have  other  Idaho  editors. 

Even  the  Hearst  newspapers  came  out  for 
Bohlen  and  wondered  Why  the  13  Senators 
choee  to  make  an  issue  of*  the  matter.  Elsen- 
hower said,  {IS  reported  by  a  news  magazine, 
that  he  "was  not  disturbed  by  Bohlen's  rxm- 
nectlons  with  the  previous  administration, 
because  in  government  a  man  must  be  loyal 
to  hla  superiors."  Well  look  at  the  state- 
ment In  a  moment.  Senator  Tatt  pitched 
In  and  helped  to  push  the  Bohlen  nomina- 
tion throxigh.  The  great  majority  of  news- 
papers and  news  and  radio  commentators 
were  on  Bohlen's  side. 


It  may  be  supposed,  further  that  Bentl- 
ment  in  Idaho  was  overwhelmingly  for  Boh- 
len. All  of  which  may  indicate  that  todayls 
colunm  is  not  going  to  be  popular.  Fco-  I 
am  on  the  minority  side,  the  side  of  the  13, 
including  DwoasBAJL  and  Welkkb.  And  for 
these  reasons: 

The  question  whether  or  not  Bohlen  was  a 
security  risk  was  not  the  issue.  Hia  morals 
may  be  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth  and  his 
loyalty  beyond  reproach.  This  column  is 
willing  to  grant  that  they  are.  But  those 
were  not  the  question.  The  issue  was  this, 
that  Elsenhower  and  his  administration,  in 
effect  if  not  in  fact,  have  repudiated  th« 
shameful  and  cowardly  Yalta  agreements, 
arrived  at  in  secret  and  carried  out  in  fraud. 
The  issue,  above  all.  is  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  man.  no  matter  how  able  and 
worthy  be  may  be.  was  an  indirect  and  tacit 
approval,  before  the  whole  world,  of  the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson  foretcn  policies. 
Bohlen  was  at  Yalta.  No  doubt  as  an  advlaer 
he  used  his  best  Judgment  at  that  tlnoe,  and 
acted  In  what  he  thought  was  for  the  best 
Interests  of  his  country.  But  he  stiU  defend* 
Yalta,  not  only  part  of  It  but  all  of  it.  He 
still  cannot  see  the  shame  and  the  tragedy 
in  the  fact  that  Roosevelt  bargained  away, 
in  secret  agreements,  without  the  approval 
of  Congress  or  the  people,  the  territory  and 
liberty  of  other  nations. 

His  approval  of  these  things  and  his  vigor- 
ous defense  of  them  can  mean  only  that  he 
has  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  our  consti- 
tutional processes  in  the  making  of  agree- 
ments and  treaties.  It  must  mean  that  he 
thinks  a  President  has  the  right  to  ignore 
Congress  and  the  people  in  establishing  for- 
eign policies.  It  must  mean  that  he  Is  still 
too  morally  blind  to  perceive  that  grave 
crimes  were  committed  against  the  national 
integrity  and  rights  of  other  peoples.  It 
miist  mean  that  he  does  not  understand  that 
In  cynical  and  secret  deals  some  of  our  war- 
time allies  were  betrayed.  Above  all.  his 
defense  of  Yalta  infamies,  and  Eisenhower's 
endorsement  of  him.  mean  that  vacillation 
and  appeasement  In  the  new  administration 
are  plain  for  the  whole  world  to  see. 

McCarthyism  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  more  and 
more  people  to  think  that  anything  m\ist  be 
wrong  if  McCaktht  is  in  favor  of  it.  But  our 
two  Senators,  Welkxs  and  Dwobshak.  voted 
against  Bohlen.  That  took  political  oovu-age. 
This  column  congratulates  them  and  U  happy 
to  take  Its  stand  with  them. 

Eisenhower  campaigned  on  a  pledg^  that 
he  would  not  appease  and  vacillate.  He  ha* 
not  fulfilled  that  pledge.  And  he  has  th« 
gall  to  tell  us  that  in  government  a  man 
must  be  loyal  to  his  superior.  A  public  serv- 
ant's first  loyalty  is  to  the  people.  He  will 
be  loyal  to  his  superiors  when  they  are  right, 
but  if  he  has  courage  and  conscience  he  will 
not  be  loyal  when  they  are  wrong.  Elsen- 
hower's notion  if  followed  would  mean  that 
no  Federal  employee  would  ever  resign. 
Eisenhower's  idea  of  unquestioning  loyalty 
is  a  miliUry  idea,  which  he  has  carried  over 
into  civilian  life. 

No  man.  no  matter  what  his  worth  or 
loyalty,  should  be  appointed  to  high  diplo- 
matic position  who  was  an  agent  in  the  dis- 
astrous Roosevelt-Truman  policies.  We 
should  be  done  with  those.  Some  of  vis  who 
worked  for  Eisenhower  and  voted  for  him 
thought  we  were  done  with  them,  once  and 
for  all.  But  it  Is  clear  that  they  are  still  a 
powerful  force  in  Washington. 

The  appointment  of  Bohlen  was  an  af- 
front and  an  insult  to  our  men  fighting  in 
the  hellhole  of  Korea.  For  they  are  fighting 
and  dying  there  chiefly  because  men  like 
Bohlen  formulated  our  foreign  policies,  and 
still,  also,  defend  them.  They  are  there 
because  the  Roosevelt-Tnmian-Acheson  for- 
eign policy,  especially  in  the  Far  East,  was 
exploited  by  traitors,  outwitted  by  Stalin, 
and  discredited  at  home  and  abroad.  So 
why  in  the  name  of  heaven  should  we  send 
to  the  Kremlin  or  anywhere  a  i>er8on  who 
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was  an  Instrtiment  in  that  poUeyf  R  to 
significant  that  most  of  the  Senators  who 
Toted  against  Bohlen  are  pre'.:iMly  thoee 
who  in  committee  hear'ftgs  h&ve  heard  the 
conf  eaalooa  or  the  lies  of  many  of  the  traitors 
among  us,  or  who  havo'taken  time  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence,  w^ich  now  fills  millions 
of  words. 

Tor  this  colunm  the  Ignoranee  Xrf  all  but 
s  few  Americans  of  wliat  has  happened  la 
fantaatte.  Recently  there  were  outraged 
hcywla  over  the  propoeai  to  Investigate  com- 
munism on  our  c^lege  campuses.  Never- 
theless one  teacher  alter  another  has  re- 
fused to  say  whether  cr  not  he  is  a  Krem- 
lin agent.  Uncovering  some  of  them,  says 
Time,  has  proved  to  lie  a  bitter  shock  to 
Boston.    And  no  doubt  to  Time. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
has  looked   into  the  toatter  and  given  its 
Judgment:   "No  person  who  accepts  or  ad- 
vocates s\ieh   prlnclplm   and   methods   has 
-  any  placs  in  a  unlveislty."     That  is  good 
enough    for    me.      It    Is    not   good    enough 
for   the  dupes.     They   will    go   on   howling 
/        that  •oadsmte  freedom  is   in   danger,  and 
that  traitors  ahould  hn  protected  while  our 
young  BMO  dto.     TO  iippolnt  to  the  bouse 
of  our  enemy  a  man  who  helped  to  shape 
:    and  stm  defends  policies  that  put  our  men 
f     thei*  st^gesU  that  it  wUl  be  some  time  yet 
I     bsfors  Amsrlcans  waks  up. 


IW 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARICS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 


JK  TBI  SHCATB  OT  THE  UMTTBD  8TATB 
Friday,  Mai/  IS.  19S3 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ad: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th<:  Rbcoeb  an  editorial 
entitled  "Communltit  Conspiracy."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  oi 
Apm  22,  1963,  and  a  reply  to  the  edito- 
rial liy  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Senator  from  &nith  Dakota  [Mr. 
Muiml. 

The  Times  takes  the  position  that  the 
recent  action  by  tlie  SubYersive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  requiring  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  register  imder  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950  endangers  the 
existence  of  other  impopular  causes  or 
parties  that  may  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  communism,  and  suggests 
that  a  cleaner  way  would  simply  be  to 
issue  a  declaration,  that  it  is  illegal. 

The  reply  of  thn  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  Times  is  both  intelligent 
and  practical,  and  competently  evaluates 
the  facts  involved  in  the  SACB  ruling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  Senator  Mukit's  reply  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  t]ie  Rscou,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes  of  AprU  22.  19631 

Cosacxmitr  Comssouct 

T?ie  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
has  finally  ruled  that  the  Communist  Paity 
muKt  register  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
Of  1950.  It  could  Lave  sensibly  come  to  no 
other  conclusion.  After  hearings  that 
dragged  on  for  moie  than  a  year  and  filled 
16.000  pages,  a  panel  of  the  Board  held  last 
October  that  the  Communist  Party  of  thu 
United  Bute*  was  "a  foreign -dominated 
revolutionary  movement."  and  now  the  entire 
Board  fully  confirirs  that  finding. 

The  "overwhelming  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence." says  the  BotJ-d.  shows  that  the  Amerl- 
caii  Communist  Piirty  "Is  substantially  di- 


rected, dominated,  and  ocmtroUed  by  tbs 
Soviet  Union"  and  has  been  since  Its  Incep- 
tion in  1910.  It  does  not  function  as  "th« 
purely  domestic  political  party  whose  role  It 
would  *  *  f  assume"  but  rather  struggles 
"to  shackle  our  Institutions  and  preside  over 
a  Soviet  America,  tmder  the  hegemony  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

The  legal  effect  of  the  Board's  decision  to  to 
require  that  the  Commxmtot  Party  file  annu- 
ally with  the  Department  of  Justice  a  finan- 
cial report  and  a  Itot  of  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers. Oovemment  employment  and  the  use 
of  American  passports,  already  denied  Com- 
muntot  Party  members,  would  be  formaUy 
prohibited,  and  the  pcuty  would  be  able  to 
use  the  malls  and  air  waves  only  under  re- 
striction. But  all  of  these  results  will  be  held 
up  pending  the  Communists'  appeal  to  the 
courts,  and  it  to  virtually  certain  that  an- 
other year  or  two  will  pass  before  the  dis- 
abilities can  actually  be  enforced. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  many  weaknesses  of 
the  Internal  Sectirity  Act,  which,  as  we  have 
said  before,  endangers  the  existence  of  other 
impopular  causes  or  pcu-ties  that  may  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  conununism.  In- 
sofar as  the  statute  applies  to  the  Conununist 
Party  Itself,  so  much  time  will  have  elapsed 
before  it  can  take  effect  that  the  law  can 
hardly  be  said  to  afford  much  protection 
against  domestic  subversion.  According  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  party  has  already  gone 
pretty  largely  underground  and  has  broken 
itself  up  Into  five-man  cells.  The  Board  says. 
and  we  all  know,  that  the  party  is  "a  subsidi- 
ary and  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union."  and  it 
to  a  question  whether  a  cleaner  and  more 
honest  way  of  attacking  thto  conspiracy 
would  not  be  by  outright  declaration  that  It 
to  Illegal  rather  than  by  the  use  of  complex 
circumlocutions,  as  at  present. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Ifsy  6,  IMS] 

BUBVIBStOir    COHTBOLS    UPHELD— PUBPOSE    Ex- 

KJumB  or  BoABO  Bouhg  on  CoBuruinsT 
Pabtt 

To  the  Birroa  or  trb  New  Toax  TncBs: 

Touir  editorial  of  April  22  disparaging  the 
decision  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  the  caas  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  beUttllng  the  resiiltant  controls  gives 
further  circulation  to  misconceptions  un- 
fortunately already  too  widely  current  as 
to  the  work  of  the  board  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  under  which  It 
cqjerates. 

You  complain  that  the  legal  process  at- 
tendant upon  the  imposltloc  of  controto  to 
too  lengthy;  when  controls  finally  are  ap- 
plied you  foresee  the  Communist  Party  al- 
ready driven  underground  and  beyond  reach 
of  the  controto.  You  go  jon  to  conjure  up 
the  specter  of  controls  i|elng  extended  to 
non-Communtot  groups,  ^en.  implicitly  ad- 
mitting that  commvmism -requires  some  kind 
of  control,  you  propose,  in  substitute,  a  dec- 
laration of  Illegality. 

Such  arguments  misconstrue  the  nature 
of  the  controls  in  that  they  f  aU  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  precision  of  the  definitions 
marking  off  the  field  of  controL  Upon 
analysis,  the  arguments  you  muster  against 
controls  either  refute  one  another  or  are  re- 
futed by  the  terms  of  the  act. 

MO  BKAPB  BT  FABTT 

Granting  that,  with  more  than  a  year  al- 
ready ccmsumed  by  the  board  in  i-eaching 
the  finding  that  the  party  to  a  So^rlet  puppet, 
and  granting  also  that  another  year  or  more 
may  pcue  before  the  Supreme  <3oxxt  rules 
on  the  set's  constitutionality.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  party  can  elude  the  controto 
when  they  are  applied.  The  tmd^rgrotmd 
does  not  provide  It  an  eecape  hatcli. 

Annual  public  regtotration  to  mandatory 
upon  all  Communtots.  and  the  registration. 
besides  baring  to  the  public  the  paity  mem- 
bership <3f  24,796  which  the  FBI  tjts  tabu- 
lated, will  permit  prosecution  of  those  going 
underground.    The     annual     flnariclal    ac- 


ooimtlng  to  he  exacted  by  the  party  will 
open  a  window  upon  party  finance  and  sub- 
sldlcatlon.  an  area  now  closed  to  the  FBI. 
The  controto  applying  to  propaganda  will 
affect  not  only  such  of  the  party's  open  pub- 
lications as  the  EMtily  Worker  and  Political 
Affairs,  but  will  reach  into  and  control  the 
clandestine  radio  and  bidden  printing  press. 
iat  whose  use  the  hearing  showed  the  party 
to  be  prepared.  In  short,  then,  should  the 
party  have  gone  underground  when  the  con- 
troto become  applicable,  their  effect  wiU  be 
to  bring  it  back  aboveground  and  keep  It 
there. 

OTBXB    OKOAinZATIOKB 

liore  pernicious  than  your  argument  that 
controto  wiU  be  ineffective  is  the  one  In 
which  you  contend  that  while  communism 
may  go  uncontrolled,  other  non-Communtot 
movements  may  be  controlled.  The  act  says 
in  so  many  words  that  controto  ahall  apply 
only  to  Commumst-action  and  Communist- 
front  organizations,  and  their  extension  to 
other  organizations  to  precluded  by  criteria 
In  which  controllable  organizations  are  de- 
fined. As  Senator  FtecxraoN  remarked  in  a 
detailed  analysto  of  the  criteria  recently  pub- 
lished   (Cf..   CONGBEaSIOMAL  RCCOBD,  AprU  20, 

p.  8383),  the  De|>artment  of  Justice,  were  it 
to  proceed  agaln«t  a  non-Commxmtot  organi- 
zation In  the  fiure  of  those  criteria  would 
make  itself  a  laughingstock. 

Your  propoeai  that  the  Conununist  con- 
spiracy be  suppressed  by  a  declarattoa  of 
illegaUty  to  so  vague  as  to  make  Intelligent 
conunent  difficult.  But  if  you  nveau  the 
declaration  to  s^ply  to  conspiratorial  actions, 
the  Smith  Act  already  illegalizes  them,  while 
outlawry  of  the  party.  If  that  to  what  you 
have  in  mind,  could  In  aU  likelihood  be  ac- 
oompUshed  only  by  the  slow  and  cumbrous 
imx^ss  of  amending  the  Constitution,  con- 
sidering the  ban  therein  on  bills  of  attainder. 

Kabl  B.  Mumst. 
United  State*  Senrntor. 

Washiwutow,  AprU  30.  19Si, 


AddreM  Delivered  by  Mayor  Bowroa,  «f 
Las  Aofdes,  aad^  Related  Press 
Releases 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBSOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1953 

1ST.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobo  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  lAayor  Bowron. 
of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  over  statiOTi  KNXT 
on  May  5,  1953;  also  two  press  releases 
issued  by  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Re- 
elect Mayor  Bowron. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Printing 
Office  that  tlie  material  slightly  exceeds 
the  two  printed  pages  allowed  under  the 
rule,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  it  in 
the  Record  is  $196.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  in  light  of  that 
cost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre&s 
and  press  releases  were  ordenid  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  fc^oav: 
Aomaos  or  ICatob  Bowaoiv 

My  fellow  citizens  of  Lee  AngAles,  in  just 
3  weeks,  you  will  decide  who  wU]  be  your 
ms^or  «r  Los  Angeles  for  the  next  4  years. 

Thto  is  not  Just  an  ordinary  election. 

It  to  an  attempt  by  a  small.  Immensely 
wealthy.  Incredibly  powerful  group  to  fores 
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jmi  to  elect  m  your  nuTor  •  man  wbo  wUI 
represent  tbem — not  yoxi — a  man  wbo  will 
do  their  bidding,  not  yoxirs. 

'Phey  mean  to  do  thU  by  using  thetr  news- 
pa)>er — the  Los  Angeles  Times — u  they  have 
l)e«!n  using  It — to  misrepresent  the  facts,  to 
Fuppress  the  news,  to  convince  you  that 
lalsehoods  are  the  truth,  that  the  truth  is 
false,  that  black  la  white. 

Tonight,  I  am  going  to  expose  this  group. 

TOnlght.  I  am  going  to  show  you  things  X 
nni  sure  you  do  not  know — tbe  vast  extent 
of  their  power  and  wealth,  tbe  lengths  to 
wlUch  they  unhesitatingly  go  to  Increase 
their  power  and  wealth,  how  they  use  their 
newspaper  to  make  the  weight  of  their  pow- 
er and  wealth  felt,  how  they  mean  to  use' 
their  power  and  wealth  to  throw  me  out  of 
oOloe  and  Install  In  Uiat  office  a  man  wbo 
will  take  their  dictation  and  accept  tbelr 
control  against  your  Interests,  whenever 
yC'Ur  Interests  conflict  with  their  Interests. 
T3ie  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  I  am  sure  most 
of  you  know,  Is  a  very  large  and  powerful 
newspaper. 

Tbe  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  any  newspaper- 
man will  tell  you,  hak  an  Immense  respon- 
aibfllty  to  teU  tbe  truth  to  Its  readers.  lU 
readers— and  that  Includes  most  of  you — 
depend  upon  It  for  Information  on  which 
tliey  base  important  decisions.  If  you  don't 
g«t  correct  Information  on  both  sides — or 
all  s^des — of  the  story,  then  you  may  make 
•the,  wrong  decision. 

And  on  this  election — and  important 
tilings  Involved  In  this  election  which  mean 
millions  of  dcdlars  to  you  as  cltlaens  and 
taxpayers — you  arent  getting  the  truth,  you 
aren't  getting  tbe  correct  Information  from 
the  los  Angeles  Times. 

If  there  were  delivered  to  your  door  every 
morning  an  English  translation  of  Pravda. 
tlie  Oonununlst  newspaper  published  In 
Moscow,  you  wouldn't  be  fooled  by  the  name 
of  the  paper.  Pravda,  or  truth,  into  thinking 
that  everything  in  the  paper  Was  the  truth, 
because  you  know  better.  Tou  know  that 
the  CXxnmunlsts  use  their  newspaper  to  say 
whatever  the  group  in  power  wants  the 
people  to  believe,  regardless  of  what  the 
facts  may  be.  And  that's  exactly  the  way 
tlie  Los  Angelen  Times  is  being  run  when  it 
comes  to  politics. 

Tbe  Los  Angeles  Times  is  tbe  mouthpiece 
of  a  small  group  of  people  who  control  a 
▼ast  commercial,  financial,  agricultural,  and 
IndUfitrlal  empire,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  says  what  they  want  It  to  say  re- 
gardless of  what  the  facts  may  be. 

Who  is  this  small  group  and  how  power- 
ful are  they?  Let  me  show  you.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  entire  story  even  if  there  were 
time,  because  the  business  of  many  corpo- 
rations this  group  owns  or  controls  is  done 
In  secret — their  boolu  are  closed — no  state- 
ment of  their  vast  profits  is  available  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  But  enough  is  known  and 
documented,  to  make  clear  the  incredible 
truth.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  wholly 
ctmtrolled,  an<l  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
wholly  owned,  by  the  Chandler  family,  at 
present  headed  by  Norman  Chandler,  the 
oldest  of  Harrf  Chandler's  three  sons.  And 
when  I  talk  about  a  small.  Immensely 
wealthy,  Incredibly  powerful  group,  I  mean 
Mr.  Norman  (chandler,  his  relatives  and  a 
few  close  asso«;iate8. 

Through  an  extremely  complicated  net- 
work of  holding  companies  which  control 
other  companies,  through  major  stockhold- 
ings in  many  companl^^  and  interlocking 
memberships  In  boards  Of  directors  of  still 
other  companies,  the  Norman  Chandler 
group  exerts  ])owerfiil  control  and  interest 
over  this  great  city  in  almost  every  field — 
newspaper,  publishing,  printing,  banking. 
Insurance,  industry,  real  estate,  farming,  oil, 
department  stores. 

How  great  this  empire  Is,  I  can  tell  you 
very  simply,  according  to  tbelr  own  state- 


ment, last  ynar  alone,  the  Income  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  was  over  M9  million.  And 
not  content  with  the  ownership  of  two  major 
Los  Angeles  newspapers,  the  Norman  Chand- 
ler group  also  owns  a  television  station — 
KTTV.  Thus,  to  reach  and  Infiuence  your 
mind  through  the  newspapers  Is  not  enough, 
when  a  new  medi\im  comes  along,  they  buy 
Into  it. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

The  Nomuin  Chandler  group,  which  owns 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  also  owns  a  control- 
ling Interest  In  the  Publishers  Paper  Co. 
This  company  manufactxirers  newsprint  and 
many  other  paper  and  chemical  products. 
While  competing  papers  were  desperate  for 
newsprint,  the  Times  had  no  trouble.  When 
the  price  of  newsprint  went  up  to  other  pa- 
pers. Chandler's  Publishers  Paper  Co.  kind- 
ly agreed  not  to  raise  its  price  to  Chandler's 
newspapers.  Another  device  to  increase  the 
profits  and  the  power  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Chandler  group  empire.  Be- 
sides all  thl«.  Publishers  Paper  turned  in  a 
neat  net  profit  of  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Norman  Chandler 
group,  which  owns  the  Times,  made  a  profit 
on  every  single  telephone  book  printed  for 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  last  year?  They  did. 
And  they'll  make  a  profit  on  every  ballot 
used  in  that  Important  election  21  days  from 
now.  This  It  part  of  their  huge  job-printing 
business  which  has  taken  business  away 
from  every  or.her  printer  in  the  city  and  fur- 
ther expanded  their  domination  of  the 
means  of  communication  In  this  city. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Norman  Chandler 
group,  which  owns  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
also  owns  or  controls  a  great  many  office 
buildings,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  estate? 
Including: 

They  own  the  building  at  202  East  First 
Street. 

They  own  the  building  at  110-120  South 
Broadway. 

A  10-story  office  building  at  145  South 
Spring  Street.  .  . 

The  building  at  240  South  Hill  Street. 

Nine  acres  and  a  large  printing  establish- 
ment at  115  South  Boyle. 

liirough  a.nother  corporation,  a  number 
of  buildings  on  Huntington  Drive. 

The  restaurant  and  motel  property  which 
Is  leased  to  Baton's  Santa  Anita,  and  other 
large  holdings  in  the  Santa  Anita  area. 

Through  ntlll  another  corporation,  the 
ranch  which  includes  nearly  300.000  acres 
straddling  the  border  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Kern  Counties — cotton,  wheat,  barley,  pota- 
toes, cattle,  iind  230  producing  oil  wells. 

Through  still  another  corporation,  the 
Guaranty  Building  at  6331  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard. 

Large  real-estate  holdings  like  the  Beverly 
Wilshire  Hotel  in  Beverly  HUls. 

A  275,000- acre  ranch  in  New  Mexico  and 
extensive  ranch  holdings  in  Baja  California 
and  Imperial  Valley. 

Did  you  know  that  Norman  Chandler, 
head  of  the  group  which  owns  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  is  a  director  of  Buffum's,  the 
largest  depaj-tment  store  in  Long  Beach  (his 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  the  founder),  a  huge 
Insurance  brokerage  business,  a  910  million 
corporation  owning  large  stock  Interests  in 
many  comiMtnies,  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank,  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  Safeway  Stores. 

This  is  not  nearly  the  whole  story,  but 
perhaps  it  is  enough  for  now  to  demonstrate 
for  you  how  powerfvU,  how  wealthy,  how 
dominant  a  factor  in  our  affairs  is  this  Nor- 
man Chandler  group,  which  owns  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  And  to  demonstrate  why 
that  miserable  excuse  for  a  great  newspaper 
has  never  hesitated  to  slant  its  news  stories 
as  well  as  its  editorials  in  favor  of  the  Chand- 
ler group's  big  businesses,  in  favor  of  the 
Chandler  group's  real  estate  interests,  in 
favor  of  tb(i  Chandler  group's  oU  Interests, 


whenever  they  collided  with  the  general 
welfare — the  interests  of  all  our  citizens. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  most  em- 
phatically for  private  enterprise.  X  don't 
think  that  the  growth  of  an  enterprise  la 
bad,  or  that  bigness  Is  necessarily  a  sin. 
But  monopoly  is  a  real  danger  to  free  private 
enterprise  and  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  dangeroxis  when  wealth  and  power 
become  so  concentrated  in  a  few  hands  that 
no  other  enterprise  can  compete  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  dangerous  when  the  few  men 
who  control  great  wealth  and  power  also 
control  your  access  to  the  truth  about  what 
is  going  on.  It  is  dangerous  when  they  use 
their  Influence  over  many  companies  to  force 
advertising  into  their  own  papers.  It  is  dan- 
gerous when  they  use  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
to  extend  their  control  and  to  increase  their 
power  and  wealth  by  suppressing  the  news, 
by  distorting  it.  by  giving  much  prominent 
space  to  quoting  their  own  mouthpieces 
against  the  interests  of  the  little  people  I 
have  fought  for  and  am  still  fighting  to 
protect.  It  is  dangerous  to  our  city,  and 
dangerous  to  you  when  this  Norman  Chand- 
ler group  decides  it  wants  complete  control 
of  the  city  government,  your  government. 
It  makes  me  fighting  mad. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  opposed  me  when 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  first  made  me 
mayor  to  smash  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
groups  of  political  gangsters  ever  to  be  the 
shame  of  a  great  city.  Today  they  are  op- 
posing me  again. 

They  are  opposing  me  because,  as  mayor. 
I  represent  you.  not  them.  I  work  for  all 
the  people,  not  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
only  way  to  change  this  is  to  so  misinform 
you  that  anyone  they  choose  to  run  against 
me  wUl  wm  at  the  polls.  That  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  do. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times'  betrasral  of  our 
democratic  concept  of  a  free  press  goes  far 
beyond  election  politics.  Whenever  it  is 
proposed  that  your  city  government  do 
something  in  your  interests,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  which  touches  any  of  the  prop- 
erties or  Interests  of  the  Norman  Chandler 
group,  their  newspaper  ceases  to  be  a  source 
of  facts  for  you  and  becomes  an  instrument 
of  propaganda — propaganda  for  them. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  this 
is  the  way  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  con- 
sistently and  deliberately  deceived  you  about 
public  housing  and  my  position  on  it.  In 
the  21  days  until  election  I  will  tell  you  the 
true  BttMry  about  public  housing — the  story 
you  won't  find  in  the  Los  Angeles  HmeS. 
So  tonight  I  win  confine  my  remarks  to 
exposing  a  few  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmss' 
falsehoods  about  tbe  public  housing  issue 
and  my  position  on  that  public  housing  is- 
sue. Many  good  people  believe  these  false- 
hoods because  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
published  them  day  after  day,  week  after 
week. 

The  Times  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
public  bousing  program  is  my  personal  cre- 
ation. This  is  not  true.  The  program  origi- 
nated in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  basic  act  of  1949  was  supported  not 
only  by  Democrau  but  by  such  eminent  Re- 
publicans as  Senators  Tajt,  BamcXB,  Capx- 
HAKT,  Jennes,  Hickkkloopeb,  Saltonstaix, 
and,  yes,  even  that  great  advocate  of  social- 
ism. Senator  Jox  McCaktht. 

The  Times  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  city  council  was  misled  and  misinformed 
when  it  voted  for  the  program  In  1949.  This 
is  absolutely  untrue.  They  voted  for  it 
unanimously  after  the  fullest  explanation, 
and  for  2  years  this  program  proceeeded  un- 
til the  Los  Angeles  Times,  through  pressure, 
brought  a  bare  majority  around  to  voting 
the  line  of  the  largest  property  owners  of 
the  city — ^the  Norman  Chandler  group. 
Then  the  uproar  broke  out,  and  all  of  you 
wondered,  and  still  wonder,  why  you  bAdo't 
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hmri  about  It  befcire.    Very  simple— tta« 
Times  wasnt  ready  to  turn  on  the  heat. 

Tbe  Times  would  have  you  believe  that 
tbe  public-bousing  program  will  be  Im- 
mensely costly  to  the  city.  This  Is  not  true. 
I  will  show  you  In  '.he  next  21  days  from 
actual  city  records  bow  tbe  public- hotising 
projects  pay  Into  the  city  Ueasxiry  far  more 
for  taxes  than  tbe  slum  properties  it  re- 
places ever  paid,  or  ever  can  pay.  But  what 
difference  does  that  make  to  the  people  wbo 
own  high-income,  lew-taxed  slums? 

Tbe  Times  would  have  you  believe  that 
I  ani  defying  tbe  law  and  the  will  of  tbe 
people.  Utterly  and  completely  false.  I 
have  only  upheld  the  law.  and  the  sanctity 
of  contract,  and  beer  supported  in  my  stand 
by  the  California  Stite  Supreme  Court  and 
tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court.  I  hold — 
and  stlU  bold,  that  like  any  honorable  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  or  oorptiration,  a  city  must  ful- 
fill Its  contracU  or  p  iy  damages  for  breaking 
iu  rontracu.  It  U  the  Los  A.:igeles  Times 
which  has  pressured  the  city  council  into 
defying  the  law.  Intc  a  dishonorable  attempt 
to  break  that  contract.  Between  now  and 
election.  I  will  reveal  the  full  extent  of  what 
a  Justice  of  tbe  California  State  Supreme 
Court,  In  an  oOlcial  opinion  on  tbe  case, 
called  a  "sordid  picture  of  political  intrigue 
and  chicanery."  Tonight.  I  want  only  to 
inform  you.  with  all  tbe  force  at  my  com- 
mand,  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  ab- 
sotutsly  not  told  jtia  tbe  truth  about  tbe 
pubiic^housing   Issuh. 

Tlte  Los  Angeles  Times  wants  to  get  me  out 
•f  office  as  your  mayor,  and  if  suppressing, 
dlsturting,  and  mlirepresentlng  the  facts 
about  my  position  on  public  bousing  will 
help  to  do  that,  it's  fine  with  them.  But  it 
isn't  fine  with  me— and  I  hope  it  Isn't  fine 
with  you. 

Now  wbo  is  this  candidate  the  Norman 
Chandler  group  an>l  their  paper,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  attempting  to  elect  as  your 
mayor? 

.  X  understand  that  last  fall  a  small  group 
made  up  a  list  of  ;x)ssible  candidates  who 
might  be  induced  to  run  against  me  in  their 
behalf.  The  first  15  men  on  the  list  re- 
ftised.  Tbe  16tb  mun  was  what  lime  maga- 
zine called  an  undisi  ingulsbed  Congressman, 
wbo  had  Just  then  tteen  sent  back  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  fifth  ~.lme  by  bis  district,  pre- 
sumably with  the  thought  be  would  stay 
there  and  work  for  Las  Angeles  for  tbe  next 
a  years. 

Personally,  I  find  my  opponent  an  amiable 
fell<:)W  who  knows  very  little  about  our  city 
and  our  problems — how  could  he?  He's  been 
out  of  the  city  mos^.  of  the  time  for  the  last 
10  years,  and  he's  had  no  experience  what- 
soever in  city  government.  In  fact,  be  is 
so  vmsiure  of  himself  that  be  has  refused  to 
meet  me  In  debate  over  television  face  to 
face.  Here  and  now,  I  repeat  my  challenge: 
Mr.  Candidate  ftir  mayor,  come  forward 
and  meet  with  me  and  the  voters  of  Los 
Angeles  face  to  face  on  tbe  air.  No  prepared 
scripts.  Tou  make  your  statement  without 
benefit  of  script.  Ill  make  mine  the  same 
way.  Tou  comment  on  mine  and  111  com- 
ment on  yoiirs.  Then  well  answer  questions 
from  the  audience.  Let's  debate  the  Issues 
twice  a  week  between  now  and  election. 
And  let's  see  wbo  has  the  knowledge,  the 
experience,  and  the  know-how  to  serve  tbe 
people  of  Los  Ang«!les  beet. 

My  opponent  has  already  demonstrated 
either  a  colossal  Ignorance  about  this  city 
and  its  government,  or  that  he  is  willing  to 
say  anything — or  read  anything  wrttten  for 
him  to  say — that  \viU  get  a  few  votes.  But 
this  doesnt  mattei-  to  tbe  Norman  Chandler 
group  and  their  paper,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

They  picked  him  up.  they're  running  him: 
and  if  elected,  they  11  make  his  decisions  for 
him;  they'U  run  him  by  pusbbuttoct— Irooa 
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pushbutton  at  the  Tlmea— to  a  desk  in  the 
mayor's  oflloe  at  city  balL 

But  I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  this  Is  not 
tbe  American  way.  If  Norman  Ciiandler 
wants  to  lie  mayor  of  liOs  Angeles,  let  him 
come  out  and  nui  for  mayor.  A  proxy  vote 
may  be  all  right  on  the  board  of  f<.ny  one 
of  tbe  oorixvations  which  Norman  Chandler 
controls,  but  a  proxy  vote  is  no  good  where 
the  office  of  mayor  is  concerned. 

Well,  tbe  final  decision  Is  up  to  you.  my 
friends,  and  you  must  make  it  in  Just  21 
days.  And  a  very  serious  decision  it  is.  Ask 
yourselves  now.  as  you  think  over  t^e  news 
of  the  day,  whose  Los  Angeles  is  this  (inyway? 
Does  it  belong  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Norman  Chandler  group?  Doei  it  be- 
long only  to  these  few  men  of  great  wealth 
and  power?  Or  does  it  beWug  to  you.  and 
you.  and  you,  all  2  million  of  you? 

This  is  a  great  city,  this  city  of  ours,  and 
it  deserves  the  best  we  have  to  givis  it.  not 
the  second  best,  nor  the  third  best,  not  tbe 
16th  best  on  the  list  of  a  small  group  of  men, 
but  tbe  very  best  within  our  power. 

For  myself.  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
tried  to  give  my  best  as  maycv  the»:  last  14 
years:  you've  given  your  best.  too.  I  think 
the  resulu  speak  for  themselves.  We  have 
a  great  city,  with  a  great  future.  A  dty  in 
which  W(!  can  be  proud  to  lire,  •  city  in 
which  we  can  be  proud  to  raise  our  <:hlldren. 
a  city  unafraid  of  the  challenget  of  the 
future  and  our  ability  to  meet  those 
challenges. 

But  we  cant  stop  now — neither  y3u  nor  L 
For  if  we  do,  we  turn  back  the  clock;  we 
throw  away  the  future;  and  we  put  our  city 
in  the  hands  of  a  mere  shadow  in  ttu)  mayor's 
office  a  mere  puppet.  And  that,  toy  friends, 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  city  we  call  Los 
Angeles.  That's  why  I'm  running  for  mayor 
again.  That's  why  X  want  your  rote,  and 
yours,  and  yours. 

We  need  government  by  the  people,  not 
government  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  we 
need  public  servants  who  work  for  you,  not 
public  servants  wbo  work  for  Norman 
Chandler. 

The  Lios  Angeles  Times  may  hav^  the  cir- 
culation, but  we  have  the  people.  I  know 
you're  on  the  side  of  good  government,  dean 
government,  honest  government.  Now  you 
must  make  your  strength  felt.  It  will  take 
work  to  win  this  election:  it  means  talking 
to  your  friends  and  associates;  it  m^ans  vot- 
ing; it  means  getting  others  to  vole. 

With  your  help,  we  will  win  this  election, 
and  carry  on  the  flght  to  make  our  great  Los 
Angeles  even  greater. 

[Press  release  of  Cltlaens  Committee  To  Re- 
elect Mayor  Bowron] 

Bryant  Bsslck.  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Reelection  of  Mayor  Bow- 
ron, today  wired  Congressman  Cljbx  Hc»t- 
acAN.  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  tlie  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  a  strong 
protest  against  a  scheduled  hearing  by  this 
group  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  11. 

"The  announced  purpose  of  tbe  hearing, 
to  investigate  public  hovising  here,  clearly 
indicates  that  its  true  purpose  is  to  foster 
the  candidacy  of  Mayor  Bowron's  opponent. 
Congressman  Noaais  PouLaoir  at  the  May  36 
election,"  Bssick  declared. 

"We  do  not  question  the  right  of  Congress 
to  hold  hearings,  and  make  investigations." 
Bssick  declared,  "but  we  do  contend  that  in 
the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  this  partic- 
ular hearing  could  as  well  be  held  after  our 
election.  There  is  no  reason,  other  than  the 
one-sided  ]X)litlcal  one,  for  holding  it  here 
on  the  earUer  date.  We  strongly  tirge  you 
to  consider  basie  American  concepts  of  free 
election  campaigns,  untrammeled  by  out- 
side intervention. 


Pull  test  of  EsBi^'a  wire  toUawz 

"Hon.  Clabs  BownuM. 

"Chairman  House  Committee  on 
Govemment  Operations. 
"House  Office  Buildini/, 

"Washington.  D.  C.T 
"As  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee 
To  Reelect  Mayor  Bowron,  I  hereby  protest 
announced  hearings  scheduled  by  your  com- 
mittee in  Los  Angeles  on  May  11.  These 
hearings  may  well  unfairly  affect  result  ot 
our  mayoralty  election  next  May  X.  WhOe 
we  have  no  objection  to  your  committee 
probing  any  matter  you  deem  necessary,  we 
nevertheless  bfdieve  your  investlgaUou  here 
should  be  held  after  May  36.  ^ 

"Be^MCtfully, 

"BaTAXTl 


[Press  release  of  Citizens  Committee  Tb  Re- 
elect MayOT  Bowron) 
XiOs  Angeles'  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  has 
opened  his  reelection  campaign  with  a  slash- 
ing, all-out  attack  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Chandler  interests,  accusing  the 
metropolitan,  newspaper  of  "slanting  Its  news 
stories  and  editorials  in  favor  of  Ita  many 
Ug  business  and  real  estate  and  oil  inter- 
eeU." 

Mayor  Bowron,  In  a  half -hour  telecast  over 
sUtlon  KNXT  tonight  (Tuesday)  at  7:30, 
said.  "The  Times  is  attempting  to  elect  as 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles  a  man  who  will  rep- 
resent a  small,  immensely  wealthy,  Incred- 
iWy  powerful  group — a  man  who  wlU  do  tbeir 
bidding."  Using  blunt  phraseology.  Mayor 
Bowron  charged  the  Times  with  "planning  to 
use  its  colvunns — as  in  the  past — to  misrep- 
resent the  facts,  to  suppress  the  news,  and 
to  convince  voters  that  falsehoods  are  the 
truth,  the  truth  is  false,  and  black  Is  white." 
"The  Los  Angeles  Times."  said  Bowron,  "has 
an  Inunense  responsibility  to  tell  the  truth  to 
its  readers.  But  in  this  election,"  he  said, 
"citizens  and  taxpayers  are  not  .getting  tha 
truth  from  the  Times."  I 

Lashing  out  at  the  Importantriios  Angeles 
newspaper,  the  mayor  drew  a  -parallel  be- 
tween actions  of  tbe  T^nes  and  practices 
of  the  Soviet  govemment  newspaper,  Pravda. 
He  said  the  Communists  use  their  newspaper 
to  say  whatever  the  group  in  power  wants 
the  people  to  believe  regardless  of  what  the 
facts  may  be.  And  he  said  that's  exactly 
the  way  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  being  run 
when  it  comes  to  politics. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Times."  declared  Bow- 
ron, "is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  small  group  of 
people  who  control  a  vast  commercial,  finan- 
cial, agricultural,  and  industrial  empire — and 
tbe  Times  says  what  they  want  it  to  say 
regardless  of  what  the  facts  may  be.  Tbe 
Times."  he  went  on.  "is  wholly  controlled  by 
the  Chandler  family,  at  present  headed  by 
Norman  Chandler.  Through  a  network  of 
holding  companies  through  major  stockhold- 
ings in  many  companies,  and  Interlocking 
memberships  in  boards  of  uirectors  of  still 
other  companies,  the  Norman  Chandler  group 
exerts  powerful  Interest  or  control  over  Los 
Angeles  in  almost  every  field — newspaper, 
publishing,  printing,  banking,  insurance,  in- 
dtistry,^real  estate,  farming,  oil,  and  depart- 
ment stores." 

"The  Norman  Chandler  group,  which  owns 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,"  he  said,  "also  owns 
the  controlling  Interest  in  the  Publishers 
Paper  Co.  This  company  manufactures 
newsprint,  and  many  other  paper  and  chemi- 
cal products.  While  competing  newspapers 
were  desperate  for  newsprint,  the  Times  had 
no  trouble.  When  the  price  of  newsprint 
went  up  to  other  papers.  Chandler's  Pub- 
lishers Paper  Co.  generously  agreed  not  to 
raise  its  price  to  Chandler's  newspapers." 

Mayor  Bowron  asserted  that  the  Norman 
Chandlw  group  which  owns  the  Times  made 
a   profit    on   every    single    telephone    book 
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]3rlnted  for  the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  last  year 
throuKlx  Its  Job  printing  business.  "And 
they'll  make  a  profit  on  every  ballot  used  In 
the  mayoralty  election  on  May  36." 

"The  Norman  Chandler  group,  which  owns 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,"  he  went  on,  "also 
owns  or  controls  a  great  many  ofBce  build- 
ings and  a  great  deal  of  real  estate." 

Bowron  referred  to  the  Times  as  "that 
miserable  excuse  for  a  great  newspaper"  and 
charged  that  it  "has  never  hesitated  to  slant 
Its  news  stories  and  editorials  in  favor  of 
the  Chandler  group's  big  business,  real- 
ntata  interests,  and  oil  Interests  whenever 
they  collided  with  the  general  welfare — the 
Interests  of  all  our  citi«ens." 

Mayor  Bowron  emphasized  strongly  that 
he  Is  for  private  enterprise.  "But  monopoly." 
he  said,  "is  a  real  danger  to  free  private 
enterprise  and  our  way  of  life.  It  is  danger- 
ous when  a  few  men  who  control  great 
wealth  and  power  also  control  access  to  the 
truth  about  what  is  going  cm.  It  is  danger- 
cus  when  they  use  the  Los  Angeles  mmes  to 
extend  their  control  and  to  Increase  their 
power  and  wealth  by  suppressing  the  news, 
by  distorting  it,  and  by  giving  much  promi- 
nent space  to  quoting  their  own  mouth- 
pieces— against  the  interests  of  the  little 
people  I  have  fought  for  and  am  still  fight- 
ing to  protect."  "It  is  dangerovis  to  our 
city,"  said  Bowron,  "and  dangerous  to  you 
when  this  Norman  Chandler  group  decides 
tt  wants  complete  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment." 

Mayor  Bowron  noted  that  the  Lo«  Angeles 
Times  opposed  him  when  he  was  first  elected 
mayor  to  smash  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
groups  of  political  gangsters  ever  to  be  the 
shame  of  a  great  city.  "Today,"  he  said,  they 
are  opposing  him  again.  "They  are  op- 
posing me"  said  Bowron,  "because  as  mayor, 
I  represent  you.  not  them.  The  only  way 
to  change  this  is  to  sot  misinform  you  that 
anyone  they  choose  to  run-  against  me  will 
win  at  the  polls.  That."  he  said.  "Is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  jfc 

"The  Los  Angeles  Times  betrayal  of  our 
democratic  concept  of  a  free  press,"  said 
Bowron,  "goes  far  beyond  election  politics. 
Whenever  it  is  proposed  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment do  something  for  the  general  wel- 
fare which  touches  any  of  the  properties  or 
the  Interests  of  the  Norman  Chandler  group, 
their  newspaper  ceases  to  be  a  source  of 
facts  and  becomes  an  Instrument  of  propa- 
ganda. 

"As  to  the  candidate  backed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  the  ofllce  of  mayor,  Noa- 
aia  PotTLsoN,"  Bowron  said,  "he  finds  him 
to  be  an  amiable  fellow  who  knows  very 
little  about  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  its 
problems.  Pottlson  has  had  no  experience 
whatsoever  in  city  government,  and  he's  so 
unsure  of  himself  that  he  has  failed  to 
accept  any  challenge  to  meet  me  In  debate 
over  television  face  to  face." 

Bowron  renewed  bis  challenge  to  Poulsom 
to  a  debate  face  to  face  on  the  air,  with 
no  prepared  scripts.  Mayor  Bowron  sug- 
gested a  debate  on  the  Issues  twice  weelcly 
between  now  and  the  May  26  election.  "And." 
said  Bowron,  "let's  see  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge, the  experience,  and  the  know-how  to 
serve  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  best. 

"Either  Pottlsom  has  demonstrated  a  co- 
lossal Ignorance  about  this  city  and  its  gov- 
ernment, or  he  is  willing  to  say  anything — 
or  read  anything  written  for  him  to  say- 
that  will  get  him  a  few  votes. 

"The  Norman  Chandler  group,"  said 
Bowron.  "olcked  up  Poulbon.  they're  run- 
ning him.  and  if  he  is  elected,  they'll  make 
his  declsicms  for  him;  they'll  run  him  by 
pushbutton — from  a  pushbi  /ton  on  the 
Times — ^to  a  desk  in  the  mayor's  ofllce  at  the 
city  haU. 

"This."  declared  Bowron,  "is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way.  If  Norman  Chandler  wants  to 
be  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  let  him  come  out 
and  run  for  mayor. 

"We  need  government  by  the  people."  said 
Bowron  in  closing,  "not  government  by  the 


Los  Angeles  Tlmea.  We  need  public  ser- 
vants who  work  for  you,  not  public  servants 
who  work  for  Norman  Chandler." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  195i 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  139 
years  have  passed  since  the  constitution 
of  Norway  was  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Eidsvold,  on  May  17. 
1814.  But  time  has  not  dimmed  our 
memories  of  this  great  event.  Modeled 
on  the  constitutions  of  America,  Prance, 
and  Spain,  the  Norwegian  constitution 
was  formulated  by  an  Assembly  com- 
posed of  112  elected  delegates — mer- 
chants, farmers,  civil  and  military  offi- 
cials, and  a  few  noblemen. 

To  the  Norwegians  America  was  the 
great  symbol  of  freedom  in  the  world. 
They  watched  the  democratic  experi- 
ment in  the  West  with  great  interest  and 
deep  sympathy — and  they  modeled  their 
own  form  of  government  largely  on  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  set- 
ting up  her  national  assembly — the 
Storting — Norway  departed  from  the 
American  example  by  creating  a  uni- 
cameral legislature  that  met  only  every 
third  year.  Some  observers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  in  action  believe  that 
our  Federal  Senate  no  longer  performs 
any  unique  functions  in  the  American 
system  and  that  a  unicameral  national 
legislature  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  existing  scheme. 

Ever  since  1814.  Syttende  Mai  has  been 
celebrated  in  Norway  as  we  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  America  and  as  the 
French  celebrate  Bastille  Day.  Norway's 
long  fight  for  freedom  had  at  last  been 
won. 

According  to  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  his- 
torian of  the  Norwegian  migration  to 
America : 

There  serms  to  be  little  evidence  of  an 
Interest  in  the  17th  of  May  in  the  early  Nor- 
wegian colonies  of  the  west.  By  the  1860's 
17th  of  May  celebrations  were  being  held  in 
some  communities  where  there  were  many 
Norwegian  Immigrants;  widespread  obser- 
vance of  the  Norwegian  national  holiday  did 
not  develop  until  somewhat  later;  and  its 
vogue  in  America  was  influenced  by  the  rise 
of  the  ctistom  in  Norway,  which  in  turn  was 
closely  connected  with  Norwegian  political 
ctirrents  of  the  1860's.  Syttende  Mai  became 
ultimately  a  recognized  social  institution 
among  the  Norwegian  Americans — a  part  of 
their  folkways — and  many  organizations  gave 
it  a  large  place  in  their  activity.^ 

MinATIOM  TO  AMXRICA 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  remember  Uie 
glorious  saga  of  the  coming  of  our  fore- 
bears from  the  land  of  Thor  to  the  for- 
ests and  plains  of  America.  Leif  Erik- 
son  and  the  Vikings  came  early — almost 
500  years  before   Columbus.     We   are 


*  Blegen,  Theodore  C,  Norwegian  Migration 
-to     America:      The     American    Transition 
(1940).    p.  214-215. 


proud  of  the  Viking  exploits  and  have 
long  celebrated  them  in  speech  and  song. 
On  October  9  Lief  Erikson  Day  is  officially 
recognized  in  several  States  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Far  West.  There  is  a  grand 
statue  of  him  and  his  comrades  beside 
the  Potomac  River  In  Washington,  I 
pass  by  it  every  morning  as  I  drive  to  my 
office  in  the  House  Office  Building — azui 
give  them  a  silent  salute. 

Tlie  modem  story  of  the  Norwegian 
migration  began  with  the  arrival  of  53 
immigrants  from  Stavanger  in  the  sloop 
Restoration  in  1825.  They  entered  New 
York  harbor  on  October  9,  14  weeks  after 
leaving  home.  They  settled  first  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  near  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  Thence.  In  1834,  several 
families  migrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pox  River  in  Ib.  Salle  County,  111. — the 
vanguard  of  a  mighty  p^rocession  that 
scattered  Norwegians  all  over  the  Great 
Northwest. 

From  this  time  on  there  was  no  break 
in  the  annual  hegira  from  the  fiords  to 
the  prairies.  More  than  a  million  Nor- 
wegians came  to  America  between  1825 
and  1925,  leaving  their  pocket-sized 
mountain  valleys  in  the  old  country  for 
the  lush  meadows  and  sun-bleached 
prairies  of  the  West.  Except  for  Ireland, 
Noinvay  gave  to  America  a  larger  proper -> 
tion  of  her  people  than  any  other  nation 
during  the  Atlantic  migration  of  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

They  came  to  America  for  various  rea- 
sons— to  escape  economic  and  sipcial  op- 
pression at  home,  to  avoid  high  taxes 
on  land  and  compulsory  military  service, 
to  escape  famine  and  privation  after 
crop  failures,  to  seek  free  land,  economic 
security,  and  a  richer  life  in  the  great 
open  spaces  of  America. 

Pushed  by  conditions  at  home  and 
pulled  by  glowing  letters  from  America, 
wave  after  wave  of  migration  crossed 
the  hazardous  Atlantic  and  Joined  the 
westward  movement.  Immigration  be- 
came migration  as  they  moved  in  suc- 
ceeding decades  from  Illinois  to  Wiscon- 
sin to  Iowa  to  Minnesota  to  the  Red  River 
Valley  and  the  Dakotas.  and  thence  on  to 
Montana,  the  Par  West,  the  Pactfie 
Northwest.  British  Columbia,  and  even 
Alaska.  The  opening  of  the  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory for  settlement  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  biggest  wave  of  migration" 
1882  was  the  peak  year — when  almost 
30,000  Norwegians  entered  the  country. 

In  her  beautifully  written  book,  Amer- 
icans Prom  Norway,  Leola  Nelson  Berg- 
mann.  herself  a  grandchild  of  a  Norwe- 
gian immigrant  to  South  Dakota,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  migration  to 
Dakota: 

Tear  after  year  they  streamed  over  Uie  land. 
On  the  Northern  Pacific,  on  Jim  Hill's  Mani- 
toba and  his  Great  Northern  they  chugged 
into  the  Red  River  Valley  and  beyond  as  the 
railroads  flattened  the  grass  across  the 
plains.  The  Norwegians  settled  thickly  on 
fat-soiled  river  bottoms  and  spacious  prairie 
xuider  the  large  and  potent  sun.  They  grew 
heavy-headed  wheat,  raised  elevators,  and 
built  towns  that  were  called  Norway  Center, 
Oslo,  Veblen,  Voss.  Brandt.  Hetland,  Bygland. 
Kragnes,  Rustad,  Halstad  Hltterdal,  Dahlcn. 
Fossum.  Flom. 

The  first  migration  was  led  by  Norwe- 
gian Quakers  who  left  home  in  quest  of 
religious,  economic,  and  political  free- 
dom and  settled  in  the  wilds  of  New 
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York  State.    The  last  migration  was  led 
by    Norwegian   Mormons,    seeking    the 
same  things,  who  marked  the  path  to 
Utah  and  the  Far  West.    Letters  from 
early  settlers,  newspaper  articles,  and 
railroad  advertising  drew  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  to  the  promised  land 
of  the  Mormon  State  and  the  Pacific 
valleys.    The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia was  as  strong  an  attractive  force 
as  the  discover)   of  the  rich,  black  soil 
of  Illinois  had   been  before.    Another 
strong  factor  in  this  constant  westward 
mov/ement  of  th>;  Norwegian  immigrants 
was  the  acute  agrarian  discontent  that 
accompanied  the  devastation  of  the  mid- 
western  farm  lands,  of  the  grazing  lands 
on  the  Great  PUiins,  and  of  the  northern 
forests  in  the   decades  after  the  Civil 
War.    And  so  they  came  at  last,  with 
courage  and  entlurance.  over  desert  and 
mountain,   to   tiie   Pacific   Ocean  and 
Puget  Sound,  where  I  live.    I  was  bom 
in  Perley,  Minn.,  but  my  parents  brought 
me  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  at  the  age  of  10. 
oocuraTiONS 
In  the  Midwisst  the  Americans  from 
Norway  have  been  farmers,  for  the  most 
part.    They  helped  to  build  the  railroads 
across  the  plainti  and  over  the  mountains. 
In  Montana  tliey  became  miners  and 
lumt)ermen.  mill  and  railroad  workers, 
small    farmers    and    businessmen.    In 
California  they  have  been  an  important 
element   in   the   shipping    industry   as 
skippers,  owneis.  and  crewmen.    Ship- 
ping, fishing,  and  lumbering  have  been 
their   main   occupations   on   the   west 
coast.    Many  ere  also  engaged  in  con- 
struction work,  both  as  laborers  and  as 
engineers    and    architects.    Others    of 
Norwegian  descent  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  science,  education, 
and  the  arts.  }-_ 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  Nor- 
wegians have  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  fishing  industry,  both  as  fishermen 
and  as  entrepreneurs.  The  halibut  and 
herring  industi-ies  are  principally  in  the 
hands  of  Norwegian  fishermen:  they 
number  about  90  percent  of  the  Puget 
Sound  salmon  irollers.  Norwegians  also 
dominate  the  dogfish  and  soupfin-shark 
fisheries  of  V/ashington  and  Oregon, 
and  form  the  kulk  of  the  tuna  and  small 
sardine  fishermen  of  the  Northwest.  In 
the  higher  brackets  they  own  and  man- 
age packing  companies,  salmon  salteries 
and  canneries,  codfish  stations  ashore, 
and  many  large  fishing  vessels  and 
steamers  on  the  sea.  They  have  held 
responsible  posts  in  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheri(»,  and  in  cooperatives  and 
trade  unions  in  the  fishing  industry. 
Also  they  engage  in  the  allied  occupa- 
tions of  fisli  brokers,  boatbuilders, 
marine  architects,  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  fishing  gear  and  canning 
machinery,  llie  fishing  industry  has 
been  one  of  tlie  chief  sources  of  liveli- 
hood for  a  large  segment  of  the  Nor- 
wegian population  in  the  Northwest. 

rOPUlMTlOn  CBOWTH 

One  hundrfd  and  twenty-five  years 
after  the  first  Norwegian  immigrants  ar- 
rived in  1825  the  census  of  1950  re- 
ported that  there  were  in  the  United 
States  854,674  people  Iwrn  in  Norway 
or  of  Norwegian  parentage  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Some  scholars  estimate  that 
there  are  perliaiM  a  millioa  more  per- 


sons in  America  of  Norwegian  ancestry 
beyond  the  first  and  second  generation 
census  figures.  The  10  States  that  lead 
in  the  number  of  first  and  second  gen- 
eration Norwegians,  according  to  the 
1950  census,  are  as  follows: 

MinnesoU 188. 147 

Wisconsin 91, 108 

Washington 78, 674 

New  York 69,328 

North  DakoU 69,818 

CalifomU 68, 080 

Illinois 57, 439 

Iowa  _ 36.476 

South  Dakota 32,854 

Oregon 23,  798 

Minnesota  is  far  in  the  lead  with  twice 
as  many  sis  Wisconsin,  the  second-rank- 
ing State.  My  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton ranks  third.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  almost  70,000  of  these  people  live 
in  New  York  where  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
is  one  of  the  principal  Norwegian- Amer- 
ican econooiic,  professional,  and  cultural 
centers.  It  is  the  home  of  Nordisk 
Tidende.  one  of  the  most  infiuential  of 
all  Nowegian- American  newspapers; 
and  it  has  closer  contacts  with  modem 
Norway  than  do  the  settlements  of  the 
Middle  West. 

coMTBxaxmoMs  TO  s»fanra 
No  European  contribution  to  our  ra- 
cial conglomerate  is  more  American  be- 
fore it  passes  Bedloe  Island  than  the 
contingent  from  Norway.   Freedom  from 
class  lines,  love  of  liberty,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  personal  worth  are  bred  in 
them  by  their  history  and  their  life  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  fjords  of  their 
native  land.    Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
number  of  distinguished  names  in  Mrs. 
Bergmaim's  volume  who  are  only  the 
second  generation  in  their  new  home. 
Proportionately,  the  group  of  leaders  in 
arts,   science,   and   culture   with   Nor- 
wegian ancestry  is  larger  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  foreign  element. 
The  honor  roll  of  Americans  from  Nor- 
way with  its  great  diversity  of  fields  of 
activity  Is  a  revelation  to  those  who  have 
not  been  in  contact  with  these  people  or 
have  heard  only  of  the  Veblens,  Dr.  Rdl- 
vaag.  and  Knute  Rockne.    The  pioneer- 
ing of  the  Norwegian  immigrants  on  the 
physical  frontier  paved  the  way  for  pio- 
neering by  their  sons  and  daughters  on 
the    frontiers    of    scholarship,    science, 
medicine,   journalism,   the   cooperative 
movement,  engineering,  literature  and 
the  arts. 

One  result  of  the  Civil  War  was  to 
identify  the  Norwegian  immigrants 
closely  with  the  ideals  and  fortunes  of 
their  adopted  country.  Deeply  opposed 
as  they  were  to  slavery,  it  also  bound 
them  and  all  the  Scandinavian  groups 
tightly  to  the  Republican  Party.  Sev- 
eral thousand  Norsemen  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  President  Lincoln's  call 
for  volunteers — the  majority  of  them 
from  Wisconsin.  There  Col.  Hans 
Christian  Heg  organized  and  com- 
manded the  famous  Fifteenth  Wiscon- 
sin regiment  which  fought  in  many 
battles  for  the  Union  cause  and  lost  one- 
third  of  its  men,  including  its  com- 
mander who  fell  at  Chickamauga.  This 
regiment  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
cans from  Norway  and  Colonel  Heg  be- 
came the  war  hero  of  the  Norwegians— 
the  personal  symbol  (tf  their  contribu- 


tion to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
As  the  American  historian  Babcock 
says,  many  hundreds  of  Scandinavians 
"gave  their  strength  and  their  lives  for 
the  unity  and  safety  of  their  adopted 
country  no  less  bravely  and  no  less 
cheerfully  than  did  the  native-born 
American." 

The  Sioux  War  oi  1862  in  Miime- 
sota — when  the  fierce  Sioux  Indians 
went  on  the  warpath — was  a  severe  or- 
deal for  the  Norwegian  pioneers  who 
were  victims  of  the  uprising.  But  it 
should  be  noted,  as  the  historian  Blegen 
points  out,  that  in  the  face  of  this  crisis 
"they  also  participated  in  the  Govern- 
ment's campaigns  that  drove  the  Sioux 
westward  across  the  Dakota  plains,  and 
that  they  made  modest  contributions  to 
the  heroic  legends  of  the  West." 

Thousands  of  Americans  from  Norway 
served  in  both  World  Wars.  A  Norse  bat- 
talion was  formed  in  the  Second  World 
War,  as  part  of  the  Ninth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment stationed  at  Fort  Snelling,  and 
trained  for  winter  warfare  to  help  in 
liberating  Norway.  A  Marine  battalion 
known  as  Carlson's  Raiders — led  by 
Evans  Carlson,  of  Norwegian  descent — 
won  fame  at  Guadalcanal.  Lt.  Gen. 
Lauris  Norstad  helped  plan  t^e  north 
African  campaign,  became  chief  of  staff 
of  the  20th  Air  FOrce,  and  is  now  serving 
as  commander  in  chief  of  United  States 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  and  of  the  Allied  air 
forces  in  central  Eur<«>e.  Col.  Bemt 
Balchen,  Admiral  Byrd's  famous  pilot,  is 
with  the  Alaskan  Air  Command  studying 
problems  of  Arctic  defense. 

As  the  frontier  era  faded  into  the  past 
and  as  more  and  more  technically  trained 
Norwegians  migrated  to  America,  they 
have  made  impressive  contributions  to 
our  professional  life.  Americans  from 
Norway  have  built  tunnels  and  bridges, 
skyscrapers  and  factories,  and  subway 
systems  in  many  of  our  cities.  Olaf  HoCT 
built  tunnels  under  the  Detroit  and  Har- 
lem Rivers.  Ole  Singstad  constructed 
the  Holland.  Lincoln,  and  Queens  Mid- 
town  Tunnels  in  New  York.  Sverre 
Dahm  played  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway  network  in 
greater  New  York.  Gunvald  Aus  and 
Kort  Berle  built  the  Woolworth  Building 
in  New  York,  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  and  many  others. 
Magnus  Swenson  was  a  versatile  inven- 
tor, engineer,  and  corporation  executive 
in  the  Middle  West.  Cappelen  Smith 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  field  of 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Guggenheim  firm.  The 
contributions  of  these  and  many  other 
Norwegian- American  engineers  make  an 
impressive  chapter  in.  the  hisUny  of 
American  industrial  life. 

Men  of  Norwegian  birth  or  ancestry 
have  also  made  major  contributions  in 
the  scientific  fields.  Oswald  Veblen, 
John  A.  Eiesland,  and  Ostein  Ore  have 
been  among  America's  leading  mathema- 
ticians. Others  have  excelled  in  astron- 
omy and  physics.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence 
won  the  Nobel  prize  in  1939  for  his  in- 
vention and  development  of  the  cyclo- 
tron. Merle  Tuve,  a  second  generation 
Norwegian,  is  director  of  the  department 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Washington.  Lawrence 
Hafstad  is  Director  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
actor Development  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Oommisskm.  Many  chemists  of  Norwe- 
gian extraction  have  achieved  success  in 
academic  and  industrial  laboratories. 
Others  have  made  recognized  contribu- 
tions in  the  biological  sciences. 

Americans  from  Norway  have  also 
made  scholarly  contributions  to  the 
medical  sciences.  Outstanding  among 
them  have  been  Dr.  Ludwig  Hektoen,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  field  of  cancer  re- 
search ;  and  Dr.  Alfred  Owre  in  the  field 
of  dmtistry.  who  became  dean  of  the 
dental  college  at  Columbia  University. 
The  Oundersen  family  of  doctors  in  La 
Crosse.  Wis.,  earned  an  international 
reputation  and  ministered  to  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  thousands  of  Norwegian 
Americans. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  have  es- 
tablished two  colleges  to  enrich  the 
stream  of  American  life :  Luther  College 
started  in  Decorah.  Iowa,  in  1862  fpr 
the  education  of  ministers;  and  St.  Olaf 
College  in  Northfleld,  Minn.  Many  grad- 
uates of  these  institutions  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  various  fields. 
Many  department  heads  and  deans  of 
Norwegian  descent  have  served  in  the 
State  universities  of  the  Middle  West  and 
have  held  high  administrative  positions 
In  the  State  teachers  colleges.  More  stu- 
dents of  Norwegian  stock  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  than  any  other 
State  university  in  the  country. 

Our  educational  leaders  have  included 
Ernest  O.  Melby,  former,  president  of 
the  University  of  Montana;  Bryn  Hovde, 
former  head  of  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research;  Frederick  Hovde,  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University;  Dr.  John  E. 
Granrud.  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Springfield.  Mass..  from  1933  to  1945; 
and  Peter  Odegard,  formerly  president 
of  Reed  College  at  Portland,  Oreg.  Sev- 
eral sons  of  Norway  are  also  distin- 
guished political  scientists:  Clarence 
Berdahl  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
William  Anderson  at  Minnesota;  and 
Henry  J.  Peterson  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

There  has  been  a  Norwegian  press  in 
the  United  States  since  1847.  Many  of 
their  newspapers  were  edited  by  bril- 
liant men  of  liberal  education  who  were 
either  literary  figures  in  their  own  right 
or  were  professors  of  literature.  As  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Bergmann,  they  served 
and  influenced  the  Immigrants  in  three 
Important  ways: 

They  taught  the  flrnt  generation  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  throiigh  the  easier  medium 
of  the  native  liaiguage;  they  were  a  clearing 
house  for  many  social  and  religious  convic- 
tions stoutly  held  and  hotly  debated  among 
the  Immigrants;  they  kept  alive  memories 
and  knowledge  of  Norway  and.  In  doing  this. 
were  one  of  the  conservative  forces  that 
iMlped  to  maintain  the  Identity  of  the  group. 

Out  of  the  Norwegian- American  group 
came  Victor  P.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Associated  Press; 
William  Evjue,  editor  of  the  Madison 
Capital  Times;  and  Eric  Sevareid,  of  the 
COlimibia  Broadcasting  System. 

In  the  domain  of  letters  our  people 
made  a  major  contribution  to  Norwe- 
gian-American literature  after  1870.  In 
fiction,  poetry,  biography,  and  history 
they  sought  to  transmit  the  cultural 
treasures  of  the  ancestral  land  and  to 
record  the  history  of  the  pioneers.   Ras- 


mus B.  Anderson.  Waldemar  Ager.  Si- 
mon Johnson,  and  Johannes  B.  Wist, 
among  others,  made  notable  contribu- 
tions. But  the  outstanding  man  of  let- 
ters among  us  was  Ole  E.  Rolvaag  whose 
masterpiece  Giants  in  the  Earth  was  first 
published  in  1924.  Martha  Ostenso's 
novels  4iave  also  been  widely  read. 

The  contribution  of  P.  Melius  Chris- 
tiansen, director  of  the  St.  Olaf  choir,  to 
American  music  is  well  known. 

After  the  19th  century  schisms,  our 
clergymen  organized  in  1917  the  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran  Church  of  America  which 
changed  its  name  in  1946  to  the  E^ran- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 
This  church  maintains  2  seminaries.  1  in 
St.  Paul  and  1  in  Canada;  5  senior  col- 
leges. 4  of  tliem  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
1  in  Washington;  2  junior  colleges,  1  in 
Texas,  the  other  in  Iowa;  and  3  acade- 
mies. 1  in  Canada,  the  other  2  in  the 
Middle  West.  Though  a  majority  re- 
oiained  ortliodox  Lutherans,  some  Nor- 
wegian immigrants  became  Methodists, 
some  Baptists,  some  Episcopalians,  and 
others  Mormons. 

In  the  Middle  West,  Americans  from 
Norway  havt;  been  industrious  and  pros- 
perous farmers.  In  many  communities 
they  have  established  cooperative  cream- 
eries for  the  processing  and  distribution 
of  their  milk.  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  have  been  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  tobacco  in  Wisconsin  since 
1875. 

In  the  realm  of  business  and  finance 
we  have  not  been  big  operators.  While 
a  few  of  our  countrymen  have  biiilt 
modest  fortunes,  as  a  group  we  have  pre- 
ferred small-scale  enterprise.  The  Nor- 
wegian's empire  has  been  his  farm,  his 
workshop,  his  general  store. 

In  the  arena  of  sports  we  can  point 
with  pride  to  our  erstwhile  tennis  star, 
Molla  Bjurstedt  Mallory;  to  Blnute 
Rockne,  the  great  football  coach;  to 
Sonja  Henie,  the  incomparable  skater; 
and  to  Torger  Tokle.  our  outstanding  ski 
jumper. 

Last  but  not  least,  our  people  have 
made  their  contribution  to  American 
government  and  politics  at  all  levels: 
Federal.  Stal*,  and  locaL  Many  Nor- 
wegians have  served  in  the  State  legis- 
latures. Hundreds  have  been  mayors  of 
American  cities.  Almost  2  dozen  men  of 
Norwegian  descent  have  sat  in  governors' 
chairs,  amonij  them  Floyd  Olson,  Elmer 
Benson.  Edward  J.  Thye,  and  John  Erick- 
son.  Knute  Nelson  represented  Minne- 
sota in  Congress  for  33  years,  6  of  them 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  27 
in  the  Senate.  Upon  his  80th  birthday 
he  received  congratulatory  messages 
from  the  Kin?  of  Norway,  the  President 
of  the  Norwegian  Congress,  and  Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Since  1883,  when  BInute  Nelson  first 
entered  Congress,  about  3  dozen  Ameri- 
cans of  Norwegian  descent  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  about 
a  dozen  in  the  Senate.  Senators  Hum- 
PHRCT  and  I'RTB.  of  Minnesota;  and 
Magnttson  and  Jackson,  of  Washington ; 
have  more  or  less  Norwegian  blood  in 
their  veins.  There  are  at  least  five  of 
us  in  the  House  today:  Aucttst  Andreskn 
and  Hasold  Hagen,  of  Minnesota ;  Hknrt 
Talle.  of  Iowa ;  Lerot  Johnsoit,  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  myself. 


Many  others  have  carried  on  their  ca- 
reers as  civil  servants  in  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service.  Year  after 
year  they  have  helped  to  do  the  daily 
work  of  the  National  Government. 

CONCLCSIOW 

Thus,  in  little  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  the  dream  of  our  ancesors  has 
come  true  in  generous  measure.  The 
Norwegian-American  saga  has  been  a 
thrilling  one.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory  of  mankind  has  a  nation  of  pioneers 
grown  so  fast  or  become,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  greatest  power  on  earth. 
In  cooperation  with  millions  of  other 
Europeans  we  have  made  our  own  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  rejoice,  as  once  again  we 
celebrate  the  17th  of  Afay.  that  both 
Norway  and  America  are  still  lands  of 
the  free  and  homes  of  the  brave.  And 
let  us  resolve  ever  to  keep  them  so. 


Tbe  Sue  R«a4  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB3 

Friday,  May  15. 19S3 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  22  issue  of  the  Michigan  Trades- 
man contains  a  brief  article  which  dis- 
cusses the  reliance  and  the  faith  of 
Americans  in  divine  providence  and 
points  out  that  the  first  settlers  on  these 
shores  came  here  in  order  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way.  The  President, 
in  taking  his  inaugural  oath,  referred 
also  in  prayer  to  the  same  divine 
providence. 

The  article  also  calls  attention  to  the 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  by  my 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Pomal  providing  for  postage 
stamps  to  be  Inscribed  with  "In  God  we 
trust."  It  expresses  one  of  the  fimda- 
mental  tenets  of  the  American  faith. 
Above  the  door  of  this  Chamber  facing: 
the  chair  there  is  the  same  inscription. 
"In  God  we  trust." 

I,  too.  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
bill  8.  1468,  and  heartily  add  my  en- 
dorsement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Trs  Sttsk  roao  to  Peaoe 

When  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  Inaugurated  a 
practice  which  should  have  been  followed 
through  the  years  In  each  admlnUtratlon. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  American  lU- 
publle  came  to  these  shores  In  the  first  in- 
stance In  order  that  they  might  be  free  to 
worship  God  In  their  own  way.  When  they 
landed  here  It  seemed  as  though  they  had 
migrated  to  a  hopeless  wilderness,  only  to 
find  that  because  of  their  faith  and  the 
covu-age  to  foUow  their  convictions  they  had 
arrived  at  the  gateway  to  unlimited  wealth 
and  opportunity. 

President  Elsenhower  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  clear-cut  fashion  in  which  he  has 
started  to  lead  this  Nation  in  prayer.  Invoking 
the  divine  blessing  of  Almighty  Ood. 
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Biblical  history  i.nd  the  history  of  nations 
is  filled  with  countless  lessons,  teaching  that 
no  nation  has  ever  retained  supremacy 
through  the  building  of  armies,  shlpe,  planes. 
tankM,  and  fortlflci.tions.  There  are  numer- 
ous Instances  whtre  the  strongest  nations 
from  the  standpoint  of  arms  have  been  de- 
feated by  those  wlio  were  blessed  by  divine 
providence. 

When  the  Eisentower  administration  took 
office,  the  Korean  war  was  at  Its  worst.  There 
has  been  no  Increise  In  strategy,  so  far  as 
warfare  Is  concerned,  but  in  less  than  90  days 
from  the  time  President  Elsenhower  began 
to  turn  this  Naticn  to  Ood.  Stalin  passed 
away,  and  the  att  tude  of  the  new  leaders 
of  Russia  has  evidently  changed.  This  Is  by 
no  means  attributable  to  the  sagacity  of  our 
leaders. 

Just  recently  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Cbaslks  B.  Porm,  saw  fit  to  In- 
troduce in  the  Senate  a  bill  which  provides 
that  all  United  States  postage  be  emblazoned 
with  the  phrase  "Iti  Ood  We  Trust."  (Text 
of  bill  follows.)  Senator  Porrm  Is  a  young 
man  with  great  ch  u-acter  and  courage.  He 
lost  both  legs  on  trie  battlefields  of  Europe 
In  World  War  n.  snd  he  never  would  have 
accomplished  what  he  has  without  faith  In 
Ood. 

The  wisdom  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  junlcir  Senator  from  Michigan 
raises  the  hopes  an<l  dispels  the  fears  of  all 
those  who  \wderstiind  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

There  is  one  thing  has  been  left  im- 
done.  While  the  iidmlnlstration  at  home 
sees  fit  to  begin  every  Important  meeting 
with  a  word  of  pniyer.  we  have  failed  to 
realize  that  America  Is  trying  to  compro- 
mise in  the  meeting}  of  the  United  Nations. 
United  Nations  headquarters  is  In  New  York, 
built  largely  with  American  funds,  and  the 
United  States  Is  by  far  the  most  Important 
member,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Nations  do  not  begin  with  prayer.  It  Is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  do  not  believe  as  does 
our  President,  but  it  isnt  possible  for  us  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  Ood  at  home  and  re- 
ceive It,  If  we  do  not  recognize  Him  before 
all  men  and  natloni.  It  Is  hoped,  and  ex- 
pected, that  President  Elsenhower  will  Insist 
that  all  proceedings  of  the  United  Nations 
begin  by  asking  divine  guidance  at  all  of  its 
sessions.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
part,  may  be  excused. 

"IN    COD    WX    THtrsT 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Revised  Statutes, 
section  3914.  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sac.  3914.  The  Postmaster  General  shall 
prepare  postage  stamps  of  suitable  denomi- 
nations, which,  when  attached  to  mail  mat- 
ter, shall  be  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the 
postage  thereon:  Provided,  That  all  stamps 
manufactured  after  June  30,  19S3.  shall  be 
Inscribed    with    the    motto    "In    God    We 


Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  Embraces 
Fake  PUIosophy  of  Talk  Ivmgh  aad 
Cat  tlie  Badret  — Risks  Natienal 
Sccnrily 


EXTENSION  OF  TOSblARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iixiMois 
IN  THS  HOUSfe  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  19S3 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  £iay  15.  1953,  issue  of  the 


Washington  Post.     The  editorial  enti- 
tled "More  Defense  for  Less?"  follows: 
Moax  Defknse  Fob  Less? 

It  Is  well  that  the  President  plans  to  dis- 
cuss the  defense  budget  in  his  radio  talk 
next  Tuesday.  We  hope  that  he  will  speU 
out,  definitely  and  lucidly,  precisely  what 
the  administration  intends  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  mobilization  base.  De- 
fense Secretary  Wilson,  despite  his  several 
statements,  has  failed  to  do  this.  He  has 
made  it  appear  as  if  the  country  will  obtain 
more  defense  for  less  money,  which  is  peril- 
oxisly  close  to  saying  that  it  will  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

Now,  there  may  be  good  arguments  for 
building  up  defense  faster  In  the  immediate 
future  and  then  leveling  it  off  at  a  lower 
piateau  than  originally  scheduled.  Any 
elimination  of  waste  and  simplification  of 
procedures  also  means  more  efficient  use  of 
defense  dollars.  What  is  disturbing  is  to 
have  Mr.  Wilson  say,  without  documenta- 
tion, that  we  can  wait  until  next  year  to 
place  plane  orders  and  still  get  the  planes 
In  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Even 
allowing  for  some  improvement  in  the  re- 
quired lead-time  because  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Indtistrial  know-how,  this  sounds  like  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravity.  It  seems 
to  assume  that  all  production  "bugs"  will 
be  Ironed  out,  without  taking  into  account 
that  newer  models  and  types  will  invite  new 
production  difficulties. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  also  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  defense  program  is  to  avoid  de- 
feat while  we  are  getting  ready  to  win  a  war. 
This  seems  to  imply,  at  least  with  respect  to 
aircraft,  that  we  would  have  time  to  prepare 
after  a  war  began — a  theory  that  flies  in  the 
face  of  everything  the  scientists  have  been 
saying.  Surely  the  country  has  had  enough 
of  the  philosophy  of  "talk  tough  and  cut  the 
budget."  Perhaps  the  projected  program  of 
143  air  wings  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
economy  to  sustain.  If  so,  the  issue  ought 
to  be  faced  frankly  on  that  basis,  and  iK>t 
on  the  magical  assurance  that  120  wings 
somehow  will  be  as  strong  as  143. 


Mentally  III  VeteraBs  Placed  in  Jail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  -' 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  14.  19S3 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  situation  regarding  hospitalization 
of  our  sick  and  wounded  veterans,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  ills  are  service  con- 
nected. At  this  point  I  ask  consent  to 
place  in  the  Rscord  items  relating  to 
this  situation,  which  has  been  disturb- 
ing to  me  for  many  months. 

The  first  item  which  I  file  here  is  an 
answer  from  E>r.  J.  T.  Boone,  vice  ad- 
miral, retired,  and  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

VXTBRANS'  ADBCIHI8T«ATI0N, 

Washington,  D.   C.   February  26.  1953. 

Hon.  OVXKTOM  BB0<HE8, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DSAB  MX.  BaooKS:  Your  letter  of  February 
13,  1953,  addressed  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
reply  relative  to  the  issues  you  have  raised 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Shrev*- 
port.  La. 


To  provide  background  Information.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that,  as  a  result  of 
limited  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  a  reduction  of  slightly  more  than  $30 
million  had  to  be  absorbed  in  the  medical 
and  hospital  programs  of  this  agency. 
Among  other  adverse  effects,  this  retrench- 
ment entailed  the  loss  of  2,250  skUled  per- 
sonnel in  oiu-  facilities  furnishing  in-patient 
care  to  the  »ick  or  disabled  beneficiary.  A 
substantial  cut  in  employment  on  this  scale 
means  generiaiy  that  a  number  of  wards  will 
have  to  be  clixed.  To  do  otherwise  would  in 
effect  lower  the  standard  of  professional 
service  to  which  the  veteran  is  entitled. 

Personnel  reductions  thus  enforced  were 
apportioned  eqiUtably  to  dlsti-ibute  the  re- 
maining staff  in  terms  of  operating  beds, 
patient  load,  waiting  lists,  and  other  appli- 
cable factors.  In  the  final  anal3rsis,  howeva-, 
the  hospital  manager  had  to  determine  the 
number  of  wiirds  and  services  he  could  main- 
tain most  effectively  within  the  revised  em- 
ployment llnatations. 

Insofar  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Sbreveport  is  concerned,  a  ward 
of  36  beds  for  psychiatric  patients  has  not 
yet  been  activated  by  reason  of  the  restric- 
tion noted  above  and  difficulty  in  recruiting 
properly  qual  ifled  personnel.  Moreover,  with 
a  total  of  287  operating  beds,  a  recent  report 
shows  that  U-ie  average  daily  patient  load  is 
only  200.  repnisentlng  69.7  percent  utilization 
c^  available  facilities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. It  wculd  t>e  unsound  at  present  to 
Increase  employment  levels  there. 

I  wish  to  tiike  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  tot  the  interest  which  you  have  shown 
In  the  welfare  of  our  veterans.  Tou  are  as- 
sured that  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
department  ol  medicine  and  surgery  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  needs. 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

J.  T.  BOONK, 
Vice  Admiral  (M.  C.)  United  States 
Navy.  Retired,  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor. 

A  number  of  weeks  after  I  had  pointed 
up  the  inadequate  treatment  of  our  vet- 
erans, the  following  Item  appeared  in 
the  Shreveport  Times,  issue  of  April  26, 
1953: 

Jan.  Used  To  Hottsk  Mentaixt  III  Vets  Hns 
(By  David  Alter) 

Mentally  ill  honorably  discharged  veterans 
"go  to  Jail  for  safe  keeping"  In  Shreveport. 

More  than  40  neuropsychlatrlc  veterans 
have  been  housed  temporarily  in  Caddo  Par- 
ish Jail  since  October  1951.  while  152  beds  re- 
mained empty  in  Shreveport  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital. 

If  the  VA  could  hire  a  qualified  psychi- 
atrist, the  wards  containing  the  beds  would 
open  to  disabled  veterans  in  need  of  in- 
patient psychiatric  treatment. 

The  152  beds  are  part  of  the  two  well- 
eq\iipped  psychiatric  wards  closed  down  due 
to  the  shortage  of  qualified  psychiatrists. 

VA  regulations  do  not  allow  the  operation 
of  neuropsychopathic  wards  or  the  admission 
of  neuropsychopathic  cases  without  the  serv- 
ices of  at  least  one  full-time  psychiatrist. 

The  two  wards  at  Shreveport's  VA  hospital 
which  could  house  veterans  in  need  of  psychi- 
atric care  were  closed  in  October  1951. 

"So  with  Inadequate  facilities  at  the  hos- 
pital, the  more  aggravated  cases  In  need  of 
full-time  psychiatric  treatment  go  to  Jail  for 
safekeeping,  until  they  can  be  taken  else- 
where." Robert  C.  Chatham,  CiMldo  Parish 
service  officer  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  said. 

"At  least  we  can  take  them  (mentally  ill 
veterans)  off  the  streets  to  keep  them  from 
being  hit  by  cars,"  Chatham  said. 

The  service  officer  of  Louisiana's  depart- 
ment of  veterans'  affairs  explained  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  for  veterans  in  the 
area  who  need  in-patient  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. 
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"At  present,  with  the  aerrlce  of  two  con- 
sulting doctors,  the  hospital  is  treating  vet- 
erans on  an  out-patient  basis,  but  can  offer 
no  In-patient  treatment."  IfaJ.  Uoyd  B. 
Hatley,  director  of  the  State  department  of 
veterans'  affairs  in  Baton  Rouge,  said. 

In  the  Shreveport  area,  veterans  with 
neurotic  ailments  now  must  be  sent  long 
distances  from  their  homes  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, making  visits  from  their  families  dif- 
ficult. And  family  visits  are  important  to 
their  treatment,  the  major  said. 

Chief  reason  for  the  shutdown  of  the 
Shreveport  VA's  psychiatric  wards  is  the 
doctor  shortage.  A  full-time  psychiatrist  is 
needed  to  take  charge  of  the  wards.  The 
veterans  affairs  commission,  six-man  gov- 
erning body  of  the  State  department  of 
veterans'  affairs,  has  sent  letters  to  all 
veterans  organizations  in  the  State  asking 
their  help  in  finding  a  psychiatrist. 

VA  officials  including  hospital  manager. 
D.  A.  Hiller,  put  it  this  way: 

"If  you  can  And  a  psychiatrist  •  •  •  wall 
hire  him." 

The  State  department  and  the  commis- 
sion are  acting  with  the  approval  of  top 
VA  medica)  oOcials  in  Washington  who  said 
Washington  is  well  aware  of  the  shortage  of 
VA  psychiatrists  In  Lotilsiana.  Major  Hatley 
said. 

At  Shreveport's  VA  hospital,  Hiller  ex- 
plained the  existing  condition  Is  brought 
on  by  the  <4d  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  military  service  requirements  keep  the 
civilian  doctor  quota  at  a  minimum.  Pay 
for  a  psychiatrist  would  be  from  $6,000  to 
tl3.800  per  year,  depending  on  the  experience 
of  the  qualified  physician. 

Ten  percent  of  all  VA  physicians  In  the 
coiwtry  are  psychiatrists  and  these  doctors 
are  handling  40  percent  of  the  entire  patient 
load.  Hiller  said.  He  explained  that  in  other 
VA  hospital  departments  no  such  i^-oblem 
exists.  However  he  pointed  out  that  all 
hospitals  have  large  waiting  lists  for  the 
neuropsychopathic  service. 

The  15a  beds  are  part  of  the  total  450 
authorized  bed  capacity  at  the  Shreveport 
VA  hospital.  A  total  298  are  used  for  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  care.  The  total 
152  consists  of  72  beds  for  advanced  neuro- 
psychopathic cases  and  80  for  the  less  severe 
cases. 

"They'll  remain  vacant  until  the  VA  can 
find  a  qualified  psychiatrist  to  handle  the 
wards.  And  until  this  Is  done,  we'll  prob- 
ably have  6  to  8  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans in  Caddo  pariah  Jail  at  all  times," 
Service  Officer  Chatham  said. 

"And  I  don't  mind  saying  I  don't  like  to 
keep  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  in 
Jail,"  Chatham  said. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  shares  some  of  my 
concern  about  this  situation  which 
exists,  apparently  not  only  in  our  veter- 
ans' hospital  at  Shreveport  but  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  file  here  his  letter  to 
me  of  May  11.  1953: 

Vrbuws  or  Poanoif  Waks 

or  THC  UnriTxo  Statss, 

Jfay  11,  1953. 
Hon.  OvzsTOM  Baooxa, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Offlee  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBA*  Ma.  BaooKS :  I  am  making  a  personal 
appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  hospital  and 
medical  program  for  veterans  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Veterans'  AdnUn- 
Istration  for  fiscal  1953,  beginning  July  1, 
1963,  will  soon  be  under  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
or  before  May  26. 

In  view  of  a  sharp  curtailment  In  the 
boapltal  and  medical  program  during  fiscal 


1953  and  the  prospects  of  further  reductions 
in  fiscal  1954  appropriations,  veterans  in 
general,  and  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  particular,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  futxire  of  hospitalisation 
and  medical  treatment  for  veterans.  During 
fiscal  1953  some  2.300  VA  hospital  beds  were 
closed  and  related  peraoiuiel  terminated 
while  thousands  of  tubercular  and  neuro- 
psychiatric  veterans  were  needing  medical 
treatment.  They  constitute  a  hazard  to 
their  families  and  neighbors.  The  VA  Direc- 
tor of  Medicine  and  Sxirgery  stated  that  It 
was  necessary  to  close  these  beds  and  ter- 
minate the  related  personnel  because  of 
inadequate  funds.  There  are  some  who  con- 
tend that  inefficiency  and  poor  manage- 
ment are  responsible  for  this  situation.  Re- 
gardless of  who  Is  right  and  who  is  wrong, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  beds  have  been 
closed  down  and  personnel  terminated.  The 
veteran  In  need  of  medical  treatment  is  the 
Innocent  bystander. 

On  February  19  a  motion  from  the  floor 
to  increase  by  $10  million  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin.  The 
hospital  and  medical  program  for  veterans 
has  been  under  fire  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  The  new 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  a  closely  guarded  secret  but  indications 
are  that  it  will  propose  a  further  reduction 
of  many  additional  millions.  If  this  hap- 
pens it  would  seem  inevitable  that  addi- 
tional thousands  of  hospital  beds  will  be 
closed  down  and  related  personnel  termi- 
nated, together  with  a  further  postponement 
of  promised  out-patient  treatment.  All  at 
this  gives  rise  to  our  very  grave  concern. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  a  policy  were  adopted 
in  the  name  of  ectmomy  which  would  deny 
our  veterans  treatment  in  VA  hospitals  when 
there  are  no  other  public  facilities  availa- 
ble and  said  veterans  are  unable  to  pay  for 
treatment  in  private  hospitals. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  the  great  majority  of 
veterans  in  VA  hospitals  are  either  service- 
connected,  or  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
mental  disturbances,  and  chronic  diseases 
which  require  long  periods  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  95 
percent  or  more  of  all  veterans  undergoing 
treatment  in  veteran  hospitals  are  either  en- 
titled to  treatment  because  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  or.  in  the  case  of  non- 
service-connected  disabilities,  cannot  afford 
to  pay  even  in  part  for  the  high  cost  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  Can  anyone  honestly  believe 
that  20  million  veterans  are  depending  on 
approximately  115,000  VA  hospital  beds  for 
their  medical  requirements?  The  facts  are 
that  millions  of  veterans  have  never  sought 
admission  to  a  VA  hospital  and  probably 
never  will.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
testimony  of  Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone,  Director 
of  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  February  18, 
19.  and  25.  1953. 

I  am  positive  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  oi  Representatives  are  in  favor  of 
providing  hospitalization  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  our  Nation's  defenders,  especially 
when  they  cannot  afford  to  pay.  even  in  part, 
for  today's  high  cost  of  medical  treatment. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  tell  the  Congress 
how  much  money  should  be  appropriated 
to  adequately  provide  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  program  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  do  strongly  suggest,  however,  that 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated, the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  and  directed  to  reopen 
and  staff  those  hospital  beds  which  were 
closed  in  fiscal  1953  and  to  keep  in  opera- 
tion, fully  staffed,  all  available  VA  hospital 
beds,  including  new  construction,  through- 
out fiscal  1954.  If  such  action  is  taken, 
without  loopholes,  all  VA  hospital  beds  will 
become  available  for  um.    The  oootrofeny 


over  whether  the  present  trouble  Is  Inade- 
quate funds  or  mismanagement  can  be  re- 
solved between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  aa  experience  and 
Investigation  warrant.  I  hope  we  can  count 
on  you  to  support  a  hospital  and  medical 
program  in  ths  Veterans'  Administratioa 
that  will  staff  and  keep  open  all  available 
beds  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal  ysar  of 
1954. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  W.  ComaAir. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

This  is  my  answer  to  Mr.  Cothrmn: 

CoMoaas  or  thz  XJtnrm  Statbb. 

House  or  RxraKscwTA'nTcs, 
Washington,    ^.   C.  May  13,  l»St. 
Hon.  Jamxb  W.  Cothsan, 
Commander  in  Chief, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 

W€Lshington,  D.  O. 
THsM  CoKMAitDia:  This  acknowledges  rs- 
celpt  of  your  letter  of  May  11,  which  I  have 
read  carefully.  I  supported  the  $10  million 
addition  for  the  Veterans'  Admin  Istratloq, 
but  it  was  defeated,  as  you  state  in  your 
letter,  by  a  large  vote.  I  will  support  addi- 
tional funds  if  they  are  necessary  to  do  ths 
Job  for  the  sick  and  disabled  veterans.  As  a 
fellow  member  of  the  VFW  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  first  obligation  which  we  assumed  Is 
that  of  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  veterans  of  our  wars  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  sit  silently  by  In  our  Congress  and 
watch  our  veterans  abused  and  mistreated 
by  a  recalcitrant  body  In  failing  to  properly 
take  care  of  thoss  in  need  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, especially  those  who  are  service  ooa- 
nected. 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  letter  and 
wish  you  a  very  fine  year  as  commander  of 
the  VFW. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OviSTON  Baoou, 
Member  of  Cofi#rcts. 


¥^erc  Do  Tm  SUbJ,  My  C«Ueafw$,  oa 
Tax  Redactkw? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  WKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSKNTATIVKS    '' 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1953 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

there  is  a  holding  back  on  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  and  tax  reduction  to 
enable  our  taxpayers  to  give  more  for- 
eign aid.  especially  to  Great  Britain. 
"Trade,  not  aid*'  is  now  the  slogan,  but 
it  means  British  trade  with  the  Reds 
paid  for  by  the  blood  of  our  boys.  Why 
not  cut  foreign  aid  and  give  our  tax- 
payers an  individual  income  tax  reduc- 
tion under  H.  R.  1  as  was  promised  by 
every  candidate  running  for  office  last 
November?  My  colleagues,  you  are  here 
because  of  your  promise  to  reduce  per- 
sonal income  taxes  if  the  people  would 
elect  you.  They  voted  for  you  on  this 
issue.  They  made  good.  How  about 
you?  Would  you  have  been  elected  if 
you  had  said:  "I  will  not  reduce  your 
Income  taxes?"  You  know  the  answer. 
How  do  you  feel  about  it?  A  cut  of 
proper  dimensions  in  foreign  aid  will 
balance  the  budget.  Where  do  you  stand 
on  this  as  it  affects  the  people  who  voted 
for  you?  Have  you  signed  the  petition 
on  the  Speaker's  desk  to  bring  H.  R  1. 
the  tax  reduction  bill,  to  the  floor  for  » 
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Tote?  If  not.  why  not?  Is  it  to  be  for- 
eign-aid or  aid  to  your  taxpayers?  The 
answer  rests  with  you.  Be  sure  and  tell 
the  voters  where  you  stand  before  the 
coming  primary  and  the  election  that 
will  follow.  Great  Britain  has  reduced 
her  taxes;  fire  we  to  reduce  our  taxes  or 
Instead  send  our  taxpayers'  money 
abroad  to  reduce  foreigrn  taxes? 


ScreBty-oBc  VeteniDs'  Admiaitlration 
Hospital  Maaafert  Say  Tbey  Are  Short 
•f  Fuuis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1953 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  on  April 
31,  1953,  the  Honorable  John  Phillips, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee handling  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration appropriations,  mailed  a  letter 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  contained  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

For  the  seven  budgets  I  have  served  on  this 
subcommittee,  neither  the  Cknnmlttee  on 
Appropriations,  nor  the  Congress,  has  cut 
the  appropriation  for  the  hospitalization 
and  care  of  deserving  veterans,  whether  serv- 
ice connected  or  not. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rec- 
oncile Mr.  Phillips'  statements  with  the 
opinions  of  the  managers  of  a  great 
many  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals, many  of  which  have  vacant  beds 
and  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  person- 
nel and  lack  of  funds.  The  managers 
of  159  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals and  domiciliary  homes  were  asked 
to  state  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  them  In  the 
operation  of  their  hospitals.  Seventy- 
one  managers  indicated  that  their  most 
pressing  problem  was  a  lack  of  sufficient 
funds.  Quoted  below  are  typical  state- 
ments from  44  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  managers  reporting: 

1.  Veterans'  Administration  ho^tal, 
BrecksvlUe,  (Milo  (TB) :  "Personnel  celling 
with  funds  and  personnel,  who  are  hard  to 
obtain,  especially  doctors  and  nurses,  so  a 
ward  of  44  beds  may  be  opened." 

3.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Kerrvllle.  Tex.  (TB) :  "The  most  pressing 
need  In  our  hospital  Is  additional  doctors 
and  nurses  to  activate  the  246  vacant  beds: 
additional  necessary  personnel  celling  and 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  profes- 
sional people.  The  c^ieratlon  of  these  addi- 
tional beds  would  permit  of  a  much  lower 
cost  per  diem  for  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans In  this  hospital." 

S.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Amo-lcan  Lake,  Wash.  (MP) :  "The  most 
pressing  need  of  this  station  la  the  restora- 
tion of  19  positions  lost  October  5.  1952, 
when  due  to  shortage  of  funds.  It  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  personnel  of  this 
hospital  by  this  number.  The  result  of  the 
above  has  been  reduced  service  to  the  vet- 
eran-patient, and  curtailment  of  planned 
development  of  psychology  and  rehabilita- 
tion sections  of  medical  program." 

4.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
Lebanon,  Pa.  (NP) :  "Sulllclent  funds  to  en- 


aUe  this  hospital  to  staff  and  activate  a  44- 
bed  psychiatric  ward  which  Is  now  closed 
due  to  lack  of  personnel.  In  an  efTort  to 
meet  the  standards  which  are  advocated  In 
the  medical  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, certain  services  and  treat- 
ments should  be  provided  by  this  hospital 
which  our  present  personnel  ceiling  does 
not  permit."  •  •  •  -We  simply  cannot  give 
these  veterans  the  treatments  they  need  and 
at  the  same  time  absorb  a  reduction  In  per- 
sonnel and  operating  funds." 

5.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Ma- 
rlon. Ind.  (NP)  :  "Sufficient  funds  to  main- 
tain a  full  time  celling  of  personnel  and  to 
accomplish  projects  approved  by  central 
office,  namely,  addition  to  messhall  and 
laundry,  also  the  replacement  of  some  older 
buildings,  especially  the  acute,  Intensive 
treatment  building." 

6.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
Horthampton,  Mass.  (NP) :  "It  is  difficult  to 
recruit  this  type  of  personnel.  We  ought 
to  have  a  fairly  free  celling  for  doctors, 
nurses,  and  aides  so  that  should  any  of  this 
type  of  personnel  become  available  we  could 
employ  them.  Of  course,  this  means  more 
money  to  go  along  with  the  Increase  In 
strength  and  personnel." 

7.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Long 
Island,  N.  T.  (NP) :  "Sufflclent  money  to 
operate  In  accordance  with  existing  regula- 
tions." 

8.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  (NP) :  "In  order  to  proceed 
with  the  orderly  activation  of  this  hospital 
sufficient  funds  and  personnel  ceiling  should 
be  made  available  as  requested  by  the  sta- 
tion. The  activation  plans  of  this  hospital 
were  severely  disrupted  during  October.  No- 
vember, and  December  because  of  budgetary 
restrictions.  As  a  result  the  activation  of 
the  hospital  Is  3  or  4  months  behind  sched- 
ule." 

9.  Veterans*  Administration  hospital. 
Tog\is.  Maine  (NP) :  "Our  local  medical  serv- 
ice considers  that  the  restricted  operational 
celling  is  52  employees  short  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  proper  and  satisfactory  main- 
tenance of  the  2  hospitals  at  this  cen- 
ter. Ntirsee  and  dietitians  constitute  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  alleged  deficiency.  Our 
most  pressing  needs,  in  order  that  we  may 
render  the  hospital  service  expected  are: 

"1.  Adequate  and  proper  personnel  cell- 
ing. 

"2.  Adequate  funds  tot  the  overall  hospi- 
tal operation. 

"3.  Some  form  of  sectirlty.  to  the  end 
that  Veterans'  Administration  personnel  ef- 
fect an  Improvement  in  morale  and  also  to 
permit  more  satisfactory  recruitment." 

10.  Veterans'  Admink  cratlon  hospital.  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.  (NP) : 

"1.  Additional  personnel,  who  cannot  be 
obtained,  both  for  lack  of  funds  and  the  scar- 
city of  the  particular  professions.  Hospital 
Is  in  need  of  psychiatrists,  occupational  ther- 
apists, and  social  workers. 

"2.  Allotment  of  funds  by  the  Budget  De- 
partment which  would  allow  the  station  to 
pay  Ixmtp-cum  payments  In  cases  of  retire- 
ment and  death  rather  than  having  to  cre- 
ate vacancies  in  wder  to  take  care  of  this 
added  expense." 

11.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Al- 
bany. N.  T.  (G.  M.  and  S.) :  "The  balance  of 
our  authorized  beds  (251)  eaimot  be  acti- 
vated as  the  result  of  lack  of  personnel 
celling  and  funds.  We  believe  this  fine, 
modern  hospital  should  be  fully  activated 
in  order  to  provide  essential  services  to  vet- 
erans, particularly  NP  cases,  and  to  permit 
us  to  attain  an  econcmilcal  operation  by  dis- 
tributing overhead  costs  to  a  greater  number 
of  active  beds.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  an  increase  in  personnel  ceiling  of 
approximately  200  and  an  annual  Increase  in 
salary  funds  of  approximately  |700,000." 

12.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  At- 
lanta. Oa.  (O.  M.  and  S.) :  "Additional  beds 
personnel,  and  funds." 


18.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Bay 
Fines.  Fla.  (G.  M.  and  S.) :  "Inadequate  oper- 
ating funds  and  personnel." 

14.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Big 
Spring.  Tex.  (G.  M.  and  8.) :  "The  most  Im- 
mediate iH-essing  need  is  for  additional  pro- 
fessional and  axiziliary  personnel  for  patient 
care.  The  shortage  exists  because  of  budget 
and  ceiling  restrictions,  as  well  as  recruiting 
difficulties." 

15.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Buf- 
falo. N.  T.  (G.  M.  and  S.) :  "Funds  for  the 
hiring  of  essential  necessary  personnel." 

16.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (G.  M.  and  S.):  "Need  of 
additional  personnel  ceiling  and  funds  to 
properly  staff  the  hospital.  The  shortage  of 
employees  causes  continual  stress  on  our  per- 
sonnel, which  has  definitely  reflected  itself 
In  lowered  morale.  This  further  reflects  It- 
self in  the  consultant  and  attending  staff 
and  makes  very  difficult  the  recruitment  of 
full-time  doctors,  resident  physicians,  and 
nurses." 

17.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  (G.  M.  and  S.) : 

"1.  Additional  medical  personnel  with  cell- 
ing and  funds  to  permit  employment. 

"2.  Early  completion  of  an  alteration  and 
enlargement  project  for  this  hospital  which 
is  at  present  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1954. 
Ilils  project  includes  new  central  suj^ly. 
patients'  clothing  room,  oxygen  storage,  ad- 
ditional operating  rooms,  additional  water 
storage,  and  modernization  and  alterations 
of  other  areas  at  a  projected  cost  of  (SQCCXX).** 

18.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  Dal- 
las, Tex.  (G.  M.  and  S.) :  "The  most  pressing 
need  at  this  hospital  is  a  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  personnel  celling  and  salary  funds 
to  allow  the  employment  of  additional  peo- 
ple." 

19.  Veterans'  Adnvinistration  clinic.  Day- 
ton. Ohio  (G.  M.  and  S.) : 

"1.  Funds  to  provide  additional  medical 
and  nursing  staff  to  open  some  400  beds  now 
closed. 

"2.  Funds  to  remodel  old  buildings  to 
make  them  habitable,  reduce  fire  hazards, 
and  to  reduce  maintenance  and  operation 
costs." 

20.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Dublin,  Ga.  (G.  M.  and  S.) :  "The  greatest 
need  of  this  hospital  is  (1)  a  well  defined 
policy  stating  its  mission  and  (2)  a  fixed 
celling  sufficient  to  support  this  mission  and 
available  funds  to  employ  the  necessary  em- 
ployees." 

21.  Veterans'  Administration  clinic,  Fargo, 
M.  Dak.  (G.  M.  and  8.) :  "Additional  ceiling 
and  funds  to  activate  more  beds  to  ade- 
quately care  for  current  load  and  those  vet- 
erans placed  on  a  waiting  list.  Our  current 
waiting  list  is  125." 

22.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Houston,  Tex.  (G.  M.  and  S.) : 

"1.  Personnel  for  opening  additional  HP 
beds. 

"2.  Adequate  placement  of  hospital's  sur- 
plus TB  applications  for  admission  elsewhere. 

"3.  Adequate  placement  of  hospital  siir- 
plus  NP  (psychotic)  applications  for  admis- 
sion elsewhere. 

"4.  Funds  to  revise  basements,  etc..  foif 
more  efBclent  hospital  operation." 

23.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Lake  City.  Fla.  (G.  M.  and  3.) :  "The  most 
pressing  need  at  this  station  is  for  modern- 
ization of  the  physical  facilities  which  will 
Involve  the  razing  of  antique  and  obsolescent 
buildings,  and  new  construction  to  cost  ap- 
proximately 94'/^  million." 

24.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  (O.  M.  and  S):  "Additional 
personnel  ceiling  and  funds  so  that  operat- 
ing beds  could  be  Increased  to  authorised 
capacity." 

25.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
UtUe  Rock.  Ark.  (G.  M.  and  8.):  "Funds 
and  personnel  ceUlng." 

26.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  (O.  M.  and  &) :  "Due  to  the 
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rapid  t»p>Mlon  of  th«  madleal  profnun  at 
this  Mntor  we  w«r«  unable  to  Mcure  cell- 
ing and  funds  adequate  to  properly  oover 
all  activities,  espe<^ll7  clvU-servlce  pv- 
sonnel  who  support  the  Department  at 
Medicine  and  Surgery  group,  even  before  the 
reduction  In  force  and  freealng  actions 
started." 

27.  Veterans*  Administration  hospital. 
Louisville.  Ky.  (O.  M.  and  8.) :  ""rhe  most 
pressing  need  In  our  hospital  Is  for  an  In- 
crease In  personnel  celling  and  funds  to  cover 
same.  Our  primary  Unmedlate  need  is  In 
the  nursing  service." 

28.  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
Manchester.  N.  H.  (O.  M.  and  8.) :  "Xvery 
possible  eff<Mrt  has  been  made  to  obtain  per- 
sonnel and  funds  with  which  to  activate  the 
18  beds  for  neuropsyctilatrlc  patients  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  this  hospital.  Such  activation 
lias  been  approved  by  VA  Central  Office  au- 

Jthoritles.  but  the  imavallablllty  of  necessary 
ojtaratlng  funds  lias  made  this  accompllsh- 
meSt  Impossible." 

28.  Veterans'  Administration  Clinic.  Mar- 
tlnsburg,  W.  Va.  (O.  U.  and  8.) :  "Although 
they  have  not  been  recrxUUble,  more  doctors 
and  nui  see  are  needed  to  enable  this  hospital 
to  operate  at  the  full  authorlaed  capacity; 
and.  of  course,  additional  funds  for  this  per- 
sonnel are  required." 

SO.  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  hospital. 
Newington.  Conn.  (O.  if.  and  B.) : 

"1.  IncTsaas  in  personnel  ceUing. 

''9.  Znoreaae  in  funds  for  needed  rtptln  to 
buildings." 

Si.  Veterans*  Administration  hospital. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  (O.  U.  and  8.):  "Funds  and 
personnel  oeilinff  so  that  the  remaining  116 
authorised  beds  omx  be  put  into  oparaUon." 

sa.  Vetwans'  AdminUtraUon  hoapiui. 
Phoenix,  Aria.  (O.  M.  and  8,):  "Our  moat 
preaalng  need  Is  addiUonal  p«nonn«l  and 
beds  Bufflelent  to  meet  the  high  standards  of 
oare  to  patlanta  whloh  ha*  bMn  Mt  up  by 
the  Vet«r»na*  Administration  in  oonformance 
with  the  laws  of  OongrMs  and  the  wishes  of 
the  olUMary  at  l«r|«.  Portun»t«ly,  quali- 
fl*d  ftppliOMta  ir«  ftnarally  •Miiy  ivftU«Mt. 
Nowtnr,  in  order  to  i^t  thla  ptnonntl  thtrt 
auat  b«  M  inerMM  in  our  e«lllAf  «Uotm«it 
Mid  in  our  bu4|«t  tUotmMii** 
,  M.  WtinuM'  A«mlnlitr«tlOB  hotplttl.  Pop* 
l«r  Bluff.  Me,  (O,  II.  ftnd  1.)  i  ••Ttala  hospital 
nM4U  AddlUoAftI  funds  And  portoaatl  MUlni 
In  ordn  to  mort  »d«qu«t«ly  Mrr«  Vtttnn? 
AdmlnUtfttlOA  bM«aelarl«t,  Mort  Impor- 
tAnt  than  this  la  the  «rltle«l  thortat*  of 
doetON  4ad  AurtH«'* 

H.  V«ttr«Ba*  iUlmlnlttrttlon  hotplMO, 
Mohmond,  v».  (0.  M.  »nd  to  t  *«0m  oTour 
moat  PTMilAi  nMda  u  Mnds  and  Mlllat  to 
«etlv«t»  th«  «  authorlatd  beds.  This  would 
»Uow  »  rtMalcnmont  oT  dlffaront  eatMorlM 
or  pauent*  whloh  iieuM  irMtly  improv*  tho 
vnt%i\  utUlMUon  tnd  would  onaMt  ua  lo 
hoipltallM  mort  r«pMly  patltatt  now  on  our 
woltlnf  Itot/* 

M,  VttoroM'  Admtntetrttlon  hoapltal,  Ion 
ProaetMO,  Oollf.  (a  M.  and  1.  and  HP)  t 
''Additional  anan««  and  help.  It  la  impoa- 
itibla  undar  tha  praaant  monaya  allooatad  to 
thla  atatlon  to  maintain  our  usual  M-day 
titock  aupply.  Durlni  tha  laat  law  montha, 
owing  to  tha  lack  oT  funds,  our  stock  aupply 
liaa  dropped  from  a  OO-day  level  to  Ita  praa- 
tint  60-day  laval,  and.  If  thin  contlnuee,  be* 
fore  this  yaar  Is  over  wa  will  not  have  sua- 
(tient  funds  to  carry  a  normal  monthly 
fcupply." 

36.  Vaterana'  Administration  hospital, 
fleattle.  Waah.  (G.  M.  and  8.  and  NP) :  "Al- 
location of  ceiling  and  funds  adequate  to 
jiarmlt  utilintion  of  unopened  beds." 

S7.  Veterans'  Administration  cainlc, 
HhreTeport,  La.  (O.  II.  and  8.):  "We  have 
40  beds  on  the  medtoal  and  surgical  serviees 
which  are  not  available  due  to  inauttdent 
Iiereonnel  and  salary  funds.** 

SO.  Veterans'  Administratloii  OUnie. 
filoux  Faiwa  Dak.  (O.  M.  and  8.):  "(a) 
iUiotment  #  sufltoient  funds  for  adequately 
btaffing  o(  profeeaional.  subprofesslonAl.  ad- 


minlstrattva.  and  axaziUary  pereonnel  for 
the  operation  of  the  hoepltal  at  capacity 
leveL  (b)  Allotment  of  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  for  the  constructive  maintenance  of 
the  physical  plant,  equipment,  and  facilities 
at  top  level  of  operating  efficiency." 

39.  Veterans'  Administration  Clinic. 
WichlU.  Kans.  (O.  M.  and  S.) :  "Increased 
ceiling  and  funds.  Both  are  needed  to  have 
nursee.  attendants,  and  ancillary  workers 
(secretaries,  physical  therapists,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  etc.)  to  provide  efficient 
direct  care  of  patients  and  patient  require- 
ments." 

40.  Veterans*  Administration  Hospital. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  (CM.  and  S.) :  "Adequate 
personnel,  particularly  In  the  nursing  serv- 
ice, to  enable  maintenance  of  liigh-quality 
medical  program.  Under  presently  author- 
ised celling  nursing  personnel  cannot  pro- 
vide adequate  ward  coverage.  Patient  care 
is  adversely  affected,  and  ezeeeslve  overtime 
reqxiired.  •  •  • 

"Budget  stability:  Under  current  condi- 
tions of  fiscal  uncertainty,  it  Is  impossible 
to  plan  for  more  than  a  month  or'  two  in 
advance,  to  properly  administer  the  per- 
soimel  program,  to  fill  authorised  personnel 
ceiling  positions,  and  to  pay  terminal  leave 
overtime,  night  differential,  within-grade 
promotions,  etc.  The  present  situation  of 
unavailable  funds  defeats  the  purpoae  of 
authorlaed  p«)rsonnel  ceilings." 

41.  Veterani'  Administration  hospiui.  Mus- 
kogee. Okla..  <  O.  M.  and  8.) :  "The  most  prsss- 
Ing  need  in  this  hospital  at  this  time  Is 
funds.  If  suiSclsnt  funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  this  hospital  for  payment  of  salarlea, 
ptirchase  of  law  food,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, approsltnately  04  beds  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  of  veterans  In  this  area  (eastern 
Oklahoma),  tharaby  radudng  our  waiting 
llat." 

41.  VeteratM*  Administration  hospital, 
ftamlngham.  Mass.  (Q.  M.  and  8.) :  "8ua- 
clant  paraonnnl  celling  and  funds  should  be 
allotted  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  tha  patlants  and  the  proper  operation  and 
malntananoa  o(  tha  boapltal  buUdlnia  an4 
■rounda,** 

41,  Vatarana'  AdmlnUtratlon  hoapltal,  Prao- 
M,  OalU.  (O,  M.  and  i.) ;  *Tha  laoat  praaaing 
nao«  la  our  hcopiui  la  tha  provlaloo  o(  oMl- 
tlonal  paraoABal  la  ordar  to  adaquataly  ataf 
tha  hoapltal.*' 

44.  Vataraaa'  Admlnlatratloa  hoaplui,  Kaa* 
au  Otty,  Mo,  (O,  M.  and  8.  k ;  "It  to  our  opln- 
lea  at  tha  nr«aaat  time,  that,  with  tha  aa- 
eaptlen  o(  41  iMyohlatrlo  koda,  thto  hoapltal 
eeuM  ba  prqiraaalnly  aad  aoaaplotlt  ao« 
tlvatotf  If  parnoanal  aalllnt  aai  tua«i  ore 
HMda  avallahlt,  *nua  to  aoaaldarad  our  moat 
praaalag  aaad. ' 
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Mr.  PRIGS.  Mr.  Bpoakor.  under 
teovo  to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Ric- 
oko,  I  Include  herewith  on  ortlole  token 
from  Drew  Ptoraon's  column  whleh  ap- 
peared in  the  Washinffton  Post  of  May 
IS.  IMS.  Thr  artlole.  enUUed  "Watch- 
ing Our  Wealth.**  foUows: 

WATCHxifa  Ooa  WBu.ni 

lliara  was  a  tuns  whsn  ths  American  pub- 
lic carefully  sorutinlaed  the  Interior  De- 
partment, custodian  of  the  NaUon's  greatest 
natural  wealth.  Thla  was  true  In  Taf  t's  day. 
dxiring  the  Baliinger  investigation,  and  ea- 
padally  during  Harding's  day. 


But  durhiig  the  regimes  off  haaset  Barold 
L  Ickes  and  the  man  he  helped  train.  Oaear 
Chapman,  people  pretty  much  forgot  the 
great  wealth  protected  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

Today  the  Interior  Department  Is  eeminf 
in  for  a  lot  more  watching — not  because  of 
any  dishonesty,  but  tiecaxiae  of,  a  genuine, 
overgenerous  tendency  to  get  everything  out 
from  under  Federal  control.  This  could 
easily  lead  to  serious  loes. 

The  proposal  of  genial  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior McKay  to  sell  the  Oovernment  pilot 
plant,  now  making  oil  out  of  coal,  for  a  few 
cents  on  ttie  dollar  Is  a  ease  in  point. 

Another  is  a  proposal  l»y  ths  State  off 
California  to  trade  25.851  acres  of  State- 
owned  land  in  California  for  the  same 
amount  of  Federal-owned  land,  also  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  the  surface,  nothing  would  seem  wrong 
about  this.  However,  two  Intereeting  facta 
lurk  in  the  background: 

First,  the  land  Is  to  be  swapped  in  order 
to  benefit  the  Pacific  Oas  A  Klectrlc  Co..  of 
California,  which  owns  a  pipeline  bringing 
natural  gas  from  New  Mezloo  to  the  Ban 
Francisco  area.  If  a  pipeline  croesss  public 
lands.  It  must  serve  as  a  common  carrier  for 
all  gas  producers,  big  and  little,  who  want 
to  use  It. 

But  If  the  gas  line  runs  over  wholly  State 
land,  the  California  Legislature  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  P.  O.  H  B.  a  mo- 
nopoly, ban  competition  from  othera. 

Second,  and  moet  important,  the  swapptng 
of  land  between  California  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment  on  an  acre-for-aore  baato  could 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  long-discussed 
drive  to  get  public  lands  turned  over  to 
tha  Waatarn  Btatea. 

■Itharto  any  lands  cichanged  between  the 
States  and  the  Paderal  Oovernment  have 
been  on  an  aqual-valua  baals.  not  aore-for- 
acre.  Thto  to  becauaa  mineral  or  timber 
wealth  may  be  far  more  Important  than 
acreage.  Therafore,  landa  hava  only  been 
swapped  la  tha  peat  after  aareful  feetaftool 
aurvaja. 
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VtlirtM*  A4iUBlflrtllo8  CoBtad  Stntu 
imNtlON  OP  RBCAMCa 

HON.  ARTHUR  C.  KLEIN 


XN  Tin  ROUtl  OP  RIPIIMINTATIVM 

rnoHty.  May  I.  INI 

Mr.  KLKN,  Mr.  Bpoakor,  undtr 
Itan  to  extend  my  romarlu  in  the  Rao- 
oat,  X  include  the  foUowini  •ptotal  olr« 
eular  dated  May  1  IMS,  by  T.  a  Kraa* 

bel.  director,  aauonal  rthablUtaUoa 
oommiasion.  and  Miles  D,  KonaBdy,  dl« 
roctor,  naUonal  loiisUUn  oommtsston, 
the  American  Lsglon, 

In  this  oonnecUon.  I  invite  attention 
to  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Trundle  Ingineertni  Co.  on  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnistraUon  to  the  Commie* 
slon  on  OnanlxaUon  of  the  lxecuU?o 
Branch  of  the  Oovernment— House 
Committee  Print  No.  li.  81st  Cong ress, 
1st  session— which  reads: 

To  the  vetaran  in  need  off  Inforaaatlon  or 
aaatotance.  the  contact  serrlca  to  regarded  by 
him  as  the  Veterans'  Admintotratlon.  How 
weU  he  U  received  and  treated,  not  only  haa 
a  pronounced  Influence  on  the  veteran's  at- 
titude and  opinion,  but  also  facilitates  aad 
ezpedttee  the  handling  of  hto  case  by  other 
services  Involved.  Therefore,  the  Importance 
of  providing  adequate  and  eOdent  oontael 
aervioe  cannot  be  mlnlmlaad. 
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I  also  invite  attention  to  an  excerpt 
from  Boos.  Allen  ii  Hamilton  Survey  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
reads: 

Reduction  of  contact  effort  strikes  at  the 
▼ery  heart  of  scrvioe  to  veterans.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  strengthen,  not 
wnaken  thto  service. 

In  adr^ition.  resolution  No.  88,  adopted 
at  the  New  York  1952  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  is  to  the 
effect  that  that  organization  protests 
"most  vigorously  any  elimination  or  cur- 
tailment of  VA  contact  services  and  of- 
fices." 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  re- 
garding the  VA  contact  service.  I  know, 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
contact  division  in  the  New  York  re- 
gional office  and  the  contact  division  in 
central  office  have  been  of  tremendous 
assistance  not  only  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  but  U)  me  personally.  If 
anything,  the  contact  service  not  only 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  but  is  an 
absolute  necessity  insofar  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminlstatlon  is  eoncemed. 

The  recent  Joint  special  circular  put 
out  by  the  rehabilitation  and  legislative 
commissions  of  the  American  Legion 
foUows: 

Tm  AtnaiCAir  Laaioiv. 
WesHlfiftOfi.  D.  C  Jfay  I.  iffS. 

VA  Com  ACT 


Among  the  speeches  made  on  tha  ftoor  of 
tha  Hcuaa  of  napraaentatlvea  on  April  l  and 
t,  IMI,  pertaining  to  vatarana*  programs  and 
Vatarana'  Admintotratlon  appropriations, 
war*  aavaral  paragraphs  on  the  VA  contact 
aarvlea.  Thaaa  pertlitns  were  not  Included  In 
Uw  Joint  ipaolal  circular  of  April  10.  IMI. 

ta  view  of  the  lIM  national  aenveatloa 
rssolutloa  No,  li  prtitaatlng  «Mat  vigoroualv 
any  ailmlnatlen  or  ciirtallmant  of  VA  eontaet 
aarvlaaa  and  oSeaa,  h  was  felt  that  tha  aub* 
jaet  ahould  ha  traattd  aaparataly. 

■uhmlttad  tearewMh  are  tlia' partlnani  tk* 
eerpta  from  tha  apaaahaa  altad,  with  appro- 

Clata  attattona  aa  w  whara  thay  may  ba 
uad  la  the  OoiieiiMaioitM.  Kaeoaai  and 
plaead  eppealte  auoli  asaarpta  are  tha  eh* 
aarvatloaa,  daaerlptloa  of  aoataet  dutlaa,  and 
aiutloaa  of  covering  lawa  u  prepared  by  tha 
Amartaaa  Lagloa, 

Thto  to  araaantad  for  your  laformatloa, 
Wa  auggaat  that  y«u  share  it  with  your 


T>  0^  RaAAiik. 
Mreeter.  NeNeael  Jlaliebimet«efi 

ItuJB  D,  KeNiOBV, 
Mreetor.  Natleael  l.eftolett»e 

OONvaoT  ■savKwa— AKAkvea  or  Omfatn  Poa« 
TMMe  or  ■rasBMBa  Haae  om  viia  Ptooa  or 
vm  Hooaa  o»  BsiaeaBirranvaa.  Aran.  1 
aita  14.  lass,  Dttcoaaiite  AMaonuAVtoita 
voa  VsraaaMa'  Paoeaans 

Ooiiaaaaaiowu.  Bacoaa.  April  1,  IMS.  page 
M87: 

"I  wish  to  interrupt  myaalf  to  aay  that  that 
Is  a  eontrovarelal  subject.  It  to  an  area  in 
which  aconomlee  can  well  be  made.  They 
must  be  made  Intelligently,  and  thto  Oon- 
grem  has  nsver  recon  mended  otherwtoe.  It 
haa  aald  only  that  where  there  are  contact 
oncers  employed  by  tlie  States,  the  counties, 
the  eitlee.  and  employed  by  the  VFW.  the 
American  Legion,  the  DAV,  the  AlfVBTS,  and 
other  organisations,  tlie  Pederal  Oovernment 
ahould  not  duplicate  thoee  eervlcee,  that  It 
should  only  put  connect  oflleers  Into  araaa 
where  thto  eervlce  e<mld  not  otherwise  be 
made  available,  and  that  we  should  fur- 
nish a  sort  of  clearinghouse  or  supervisory 


service  covering  the  work  of  all  other  con- 
tact offlcers. 

"The  hearings  to  accompany  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1964  will  disclose  tes- 
timony from  American  Legion  representa- 
tives to  the  effect  that  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
partment of  that  organisation  pays  3170,000 
from  Its  own  funds  each  year  for  such  con- 
tact service.  Other  veterans'  organlcations 
have  contact  officers.  The  committee  learns 
that  the  DAV  has  agreed  with  the  attitude 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  this  to  an  area  where  Pederal  expendi- 
tures may  be  cut. 

"That  seems  like  a  very  small  item  to  you 
but  in  last  year's  budget  It  was  over  37 
milllMi.  My  committee  suggested  its  de- 
crease to  about  IV^  million.  The  House 
thought  otlierwlse  and  retxirned  the  entire 
amount.  There  was  still  money  imspent 
when  the  supplemental  bill  came  before  us. 
This  siiould  be  decided  by  the  legislative 
committee,  but  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  Committee  op  ApproprUtloos  feeto  here 
to  a  place  for  an  exploration  for  economy." 

COlUCSIfT 

Perhape  It  would  be  well  to  consider  how 
the  VA  contact  aervioe  functions.  The  fol- 
lowing appraisal  to  extrscted  from  the  Boos. 
Allen  *  Hamilton  management  survey  report 
(Bouse  Committee  Print  333.  83d  Cong..  Sd 
aaas..  p.  30) : 

"Contact  service  has  suoceesfully  brought 
together  for  the  veteran  the  five  basic  pro- 
grams admlntoterad  by  Veterans'  Admintotra- 
tlon In  the  field.  It  to  only  natural,  thera- 
fore. that  moat  veterans  re^urd  contact  serr- 
lca as  vlrtuaUy  Veterans'  Admintotratlon.  It 
to  tha  basic  Justification  of  Vatarana'  Admin- 
totratlon as  one  Integrated  agency.  It  to, 
therafore,  aaaantUl  that  thto  aenrlce  ba  pre- 
aarvad  and  strangthanad  and  given  tha  atatua 
It  daaarvaa  and  raqulraa  to  function  aOke- 
tlvaly.** 

Tha  demand  for  thto  service:  Any  discus- 
alon  of  tha  reduction  of  funda  for  ttito  aervioe 
ahould  eonaldar  tha  deamada  of  tha  veteraaa, 
i.  a„  tha  naad  for  tha  aarvloa,  mere  to  la 
aatotanea  and  In  oparaUon  a  formula  whiah 
parmlta  tha  raduattoa  of  tha  eoataet  aarvtea 
program  whanavar-tha  danaaad  falto  below  a 
oartain  standard,  •  Waat  of  tha  Mtoatoaippt 
aueh  aarvloM  are  aurtailad  when  there  are 
fewer  than  UO  vtolla  by  vataraas  a  BMnth. 
■ist  of  the  msalssippi  eurtalimeat  ooeuit 
when  thsre  are  fewer  thaa  4M  visllora  a 
month,  Ooasa^uantly,  there  aatola  a  prose- 
dura  to  prevent  tha  emplonaent  of  eieesalve 
aumbara  of  paraonnal  la  thto  sarvlae, 

Tha  reaaonlng  whiah  arrivea  at  tha  son* 
alualoa  that  tha  VA  ooatraet  aervlea  ahould 
ba  curtailed  or  abeltohad  beeauaa  there  are 
vetaraas'  sarvlae  oAaera,  aad  alee  ttate, 
eounty,  and  munlelpal  aaaaioyees  dealiag 
with  vatarana'  programa  to  ftatterlnt  to  tha 
aoa*VA  orfanlaatlona,  luah  aarvlaaa  are 
aupportlng  to  tha  whoia  oparatloa  of  tha 
VA.  It  to  doubtfuLthat  auah  ortaalaatloaa, 
althar  la  tha  vatarana'  orgaalsatloaa,  or  la 
tha  noa*VA  uaita  of  Oovemmeat,  are  In 
position  to  provide  a  uniformly  adaquate 
aarvlea  to  tha  veteran  and  hto  dapeadanta, 

There  are  araaa  whara  one  or  mora  of  tha 
non-VA  aganclaa  have  rasourcas  and  par- 
aonnal to  perform  a  highly  cradlubla  taak 
in  the  field  for  whleh  thav  ware  created.  It 
to  notable  that,  by  and  large,  tha  non-VA 
aganclaa  came  Into  being  after  tha  contact 
aarvicaa  ware  aatabltohad  (lolng  back  to 
leai).  So  far  as  Information  available  In- 
dlcatss  no  Legion  eervlce  oOoer  was  ever 
appointed  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
he  wouM  supplant  the  servioe  of  the  VA 
contact  ofllcer,  or  that  the  work  would  ba 
overlapping  and  duplicative. 

Indeed  the  value  of  the  VA  contact  offi- 
cer to  important  to  the  functioning  of  other 
oaces  of  ths  VA,  in  addition  to  the  aarnce 
performed  tor  tha  veteran  and  hto  depend- 
anta. 

There  to  no  one  authority,  or  group  of 
authorities  which  could  say  to  the  non-VA 


agencies.  "We  are  stopping  thto  service  in 
the  VA,  now  let  the  American  Legion  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  thto  function 
whenever  a  claimant  has  business  to  trans- 
act with  the  VA." 

Likewise,  each  of  the  non-VA  agenciea 
has  its  own  category  of  claimants,  1.  e.,  vet- 
erans who  prefer  the  Legion  to  some  other 
non-VA  agencies.  And  there  are  thoee  who 
prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  VA.  and 
would  resent  being  told  to  go  to  some  non- 
governmental agency  to  seciu'e  that  which 
to  provided  for  them  by  Pederal  law. 

Even  tlie  simplest  tyi>e  of  claim  on  the  VA 
requires  a  minimum  of  information  about 
the  completion  of  forms,  the  submission  of 
information,  the  gaining  of  vrltness  testi- 
mony, and  the  Jurat  of  the  notary  public. 
The  more  complex  forms  go  far  l>eyond  ttiat 
in  the  complexity  of  the  problems  preeented 
to  the  claimant  who  is  often  handicapped  by 
hto  physical  or  mental  condition,  or  by  the 
lack  of  funds,  or  both.  To  complicate  fur- 
ther the  problem  off  such  people  is  needleealy 
blocking  aceees  to  benefits  provided  by  the 
Pederal  Oovernment. 

Tliere  to  a  further  reason  why  transferring 
thto  taeponsibllity  to  non>VA  agencies  to  not 
the  complete  answer  to  the  desire  for  VA 
management  eoonomy.  It  to  axlomatio  in  a 
perlqd  such  as  the  praaant  that  when  the 
Pederal  programs  are  curtailed,  there  will 
follow  curtailment  of  programs  in  other  unite 
of  government.  Bven  while  Congreea.  or 
some  of  ito  Membara  to  dtociiaalng  tha  reduc- 
tion of  contact  wa  hava  tha  asamplaa  of  Mew 
York  City,  Waahlngton,  D.  C  among  othara  > 
moving  to  curtail  non-VA  aarvlea  work  la 
thoee  araaa. 

Tha  New  York  Times  of  April  8. 1888.  car. ' 
rlad  a  story  aaylng  tha  city  of  New  York  has 
had  praaantad  a  nropoaal  to  doaa  tha  vat- 
arana^ center  at  BOO  Park  Avenue. 

In  Washington,  D.  O,  (Waahlngton  Poat, 
April  18. 18811.  there  waa  a  atoryladleatinf  , 
that  raduotloB  of  appropriations  for  opera*  ' 
tlon  of  tha  District  of  Columbia  might  re- 
sult In  tha  eloalag  of  tha  veteraas*  serviM 
eenlsr  on  Poaasylvaala  Avenue, 

Before  tha  eurreat  eampalgas  for  euts  ta 
veteraaa  apprttarlatloaa  were  Before  tha  pub* 
lie  ths  little  lloover  Oommissioasi  I.  a.,  the 
Itata  lloover  Oommlaaioaa,  duriag  INO,  IMI, 
and  1881  ware  reoommeadlag  atapa  to  aurtall 
tha  operatloaa  o(  Itals  vetsraas^  ssrvtee  or* 
laniaatloas, 


nie  Asaerlesa  Ugtoa  ta  the  Dapartmeal 
of  MlsslBstapi  has  formally  deoiared  its  oppo* 
aitioa  to  the  idea  of  eurtaiiiai  of  abaaiM* 


ittg  the  VA  eoataet  sarvlee, 

Tha  ICiaalialitpl  daelaratioa  wu  publtahed 
la  the  OoHeaNBSioitai.  Mieoaa  (Mareh  80» 


1MI,_B,  Alltil  by  AsBreaeatatlve  John 
Bau  vnuiaua,  to  wboia  the  umoa  had  ap* 
pealed  for  support  of  lis  poaiuoa, 

Xa  thto  atatemeat  the  Miaslisippi  Lsfloa 
Belated  out  thaV-(l)  tha  Lagloa  doea  nol 
aave  tha  pareonaeli  (I)  tha  elalMMunt  ahould 
have  tha  prlvttege  of  aalaetlag  tha  ladl- 
vldual  or  ageaey  to  repreaaat  him  (her)i 
(8)  It  la  hot  Juatloa  to  foree  the  aeeeptaaei 
of  auch  undaalred  rapreaantatloa  oa  thi 
alalmaatt  (4i  tha  VA  eoataet  earvlee  aad 
tha  Laglon  aarvlea  oBoara  have  aaparata  aad 
dtotlnet  funetlona,  1.  a„  their  work  ahould  ba 
eoordlnatad,  It  to  not  naceaaary  duplloatad; 
(8)  tha  naad,  tha  demand  for  tha  VA  con- 
tact aarvlea  to  a  continuing  factor  and  aktota 
continuously  over  and  beyond  the  volunteer 
aarvlce  performed  by  veterans  organlaatlona, 
and  the  non-VA  oOeae  supported  by  funda 
of  other  agencies  of  Oovernment. 

OoMeaeaaKmAi.  Rsooao.  AprU  14. 1888,  page 
A1888,  column  1 : 

"Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  remarks,  regarding 
the  budget  for  the  Veterans'  Admintotratlon. 
on  April  1,  at  page  8687  of  the  Recoao,  I  made 
thto  statement  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
propriation for  contact  aarvlce  for  fiscal  year 
1863: 

"  "The  VA  had  been  authorised  to  have 
1,537  employees.    They  have  never  built  thto 
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staff  bcTond  1,509,  yet  now  the  Vetenuos*  Ad- 
ministration was  asking  for  428  additional. 

"  Ify  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  this  may  be  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. I  will  clarify  It.  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  how  the  Veterans'  Administration 
disregards  the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

"  The  Congress  appropriated  money  for  a 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  contact 
service  of  not  over  1,527  for  the  present  year. 
This  was  the  maxlmvun  authorization  by  the 
Congress.  The  moderate  cut,  which  approx« 
Imated  4  per^nt,  was  applied  across  the 
board,  which  I  suppose  resulted  Ih  the  figure 
used  by  the  VA  of  1,509  for  this  total  au- 
thorization. 

"  'This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  said :  "They 
have  never  built  this  staff  beyond  1,509." 

"'I  should,  of  course,  have  said:  "They 
had  no  authorization  from  the  Congress  to 
buUd  this  staff  beyond  1.509." 

"  'Actually,  Ifr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  you 
will  con^der  this  carefully,  the  VA  personnel 
engaged  In  contact  ^ork.  month  by  month, 
for  the  ciirrent  fiscal  year,  has  been  as 
follows: 

-'July  1,  Iflsa , 1,«7» 

-•Ai«.  1.  1»S3 1,864 

-'Sept.   1.  1»S2 1.888 

"  'Oct.  1.  1953 1. 917 

•"Mot.   1.   19SS 1.943 

-'Dm:.  1,  1953 i.MS 

-'Jan.  1.  1953 1.988 

-'»teb.  1.  1988 l.MB 

-  liar.  1.  1988 .. 1. 939 

- 1  think  you  win  admit.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
doing  very  well  for  an  agency  to  employ  more 
than  1.900  people  on  a  maximum  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  for  1.509.  Tou  ask.  How 
can  this  be  possible? 

"  'The  answer  Is  interesting.  Rather  than 
accept  the  authorization,  the  VA  ran  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  asked  permission 
to  spend  its  money  for  this  service  without 
regard  to  the  terms  of  the  deficiency  act. 
which  would  have  required  that  the  appro- 
priation be  divided  into  four  quarterly 
amounts.  The  terms  of  the  deficiency  act 
are  very  clear,  and  It  would  be  interesting 
to  find  out  how  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  persuaded  to  grant  such  a  request.  In 
▼lew  of  the  dlscixsslons  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  However,  this  U  past  history,  and 
there  is  a  new  Director  of  the  Budget;  the 
important  fact  Is  that  the  VA  spent  in  three 
quarters  almost  all  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  a  full  year,  r  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  evidence  of  an  open  disregard  for 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

-  'Now  comes  an  even  more  Interesting 
fact.  Ifo  additional  money  was  appropriated 
for  this  service  In  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  of  1953.  H.  R.  3053,  which 
passed  this  House  on  February  19.  1  presume 
the  Veterans'  Administration  told  the  Bureau 
erf  the  Budget  It  could  easily  come  down  to 
Congress  and  get  money  whenever  it  wanted. 
Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  felt  that 
additional  money  for  this  item  was  Justified. 
nor  was  any  particular  effort  made  by  the 
VA  to  justify  It. 

-'The  VA  has  therefore  had  3,248  man- 
days  of  excessive  employment,  to  accoimt 
for.  Win  the  service  stop?  No.  a  gradual 
attrition  will  take  place  In  employment  In 
this  function,  between  now  and  July  1.  at 
which  time  the  VA  expects  to  reach  the  1,751 
employees  level  authorised  for  fiscal  year 
1954.  which  is  stUl  above  the  authorized 
1.509  for  1953. 

-  'Where  is  that  extra  money  coming  from? 
On  the  statement  of  the  QAO  investigator, 
sent  by  the  subcocnmltte  to  ttnd  out  what 
was  going  oo: 

-  The  funds  for  supporting  this  excessive 
employment  are  being  secured  from  the 
other  1,000-7,000  programs. 


**  If  you  wtn  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  re- 
marks on  April  1,  in  the  CoMGRKSSioifAL  Rxc- 
oao.  at  page  2664.  you  will  see  what  the 
money  now  Iselng  transferred  was  Intended 
for.  Kither  tliese  programs  needed  less  money 
than  was  gl^'en  them  In  the  current  year's 
budget,  or  money  appropriated  for  the  func- 
tions coverett  by  code  numbers  1000-7000  Is 
now  being  used  for  other  purposes,  not  Jus- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Congress. 

-  'We  should  bear  this  In  mind,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  we  consider  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration budget  for  fiscal  year  1954.  We 
should  also  keep  In  mind  that  this  ability  to 
transfer  funds,  to  avoid  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress,  was  Involved  in  the  discussion  over 
the  amendment  offered  to  H.  R.  3053  which 
proposed  an  additional  %10  million  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  but  which 
was  offered,  of  necessity,  in  such  a  way  it 
could  have  tteen  used  by  the  VA  for  any  one 
of  several  functions,  even  functions  for  which 
the  Congreiis  had  appropriated  what  we 
thought  would  be  an  adequate  amount  or 
oh  which  we  had  indicated  a  money  limita- 
tion'." 

COMMSNT 

The  following  discusses  the  statements 
made  In  Cc^ngress  (Conokxbsional  Racoao, 
April  14.  19&3,  p.  A1888)  In  further  regard  to 
VA  appropriations  for  the  VA  contact 
service. 

The  Legion,  as  a  non-Government  organ- 
isation, does  not  have  direct  access  to  many 
Oovenunent  records.  It  Is  believed  the  ftri- 
lowlng  chro.:iology  Indicates  the  desire  of 
the  VA  to  operate  In  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  C'^mgresB,  and  not  to  contravene 
the  will  of  ttiat  body. 

The  future  needs  of  the  VA  contact  service 
were  discussed  in  Senate  hearings  on  the 
1963  appropriation  bUl.  (See  hearings,  in- 
dependent cfllces  appropriation  bill  1963, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
pp.  968-989.  May  2,  1952.) 

On  the  pages  cited.  Senator  BALTOifSTAU. 
had  a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  VA 
budget  which  be  propounded  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
CurtlSB.  asshitant  administrator  for  contact 
and  administrative  services  and  Gen.  Carl 
R.  Gray,  Jr. 

This  exchange  between  those  named 
brought  out  the  fact  that:  (1)  additional 
contact-service  representatives  were  needed 
to  staff  the  Armed  Forces  separation  cen- 
ters, and  (2)  that  If  new  legislation  were 
later  adopted  by  Congress  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  return  and  request  additional  funds. 
Public  456.  82d  Congress,  the  Independent 
ofllees  approi)riations  bill,  was  approved  July 
5,  1962. 

After  that  date  (July  18.  1952)  Public  550, 
the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952,  was  apiiroved. 

President  Triunan  recognized  the  situa- 
tion existing  He  reviewed  the  1953  budget. 
August  19,  1952,  and  made  reference  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds  for  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Act  of  1952.  At  that  time  the 
President  sail  the  VA  would  need  $514  mil- 
lion additional  as  a  supplemental  for  the 
fiscal  year  19.)3. 

So  that  Public  560  could  become  operative 
the  VA  requested  an  allocation  of  funds 
beyond  those  allocated  for  the  first  quarter 
for  use  of  contact  from  the  United  State* 
Bureau  of  tlie  Budget.  This  request  was 
granted. 

Later,  because  the  contact  service  work- 
load was  increased  by  the  increased  claims 
for  V.  R.  and  E.  benefits,  the  United  Sutes 
Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  approved  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  other  VA  appropriation  ac- 
counts to  permit  the  continuance  of  per- 
sonnel needed  for  such  work.  Such  transfer 
of  funds.  In  addition  to  the  funds  mad* 
available  through  the  January  1953  person- 
nel freeae  order,  nude  available  fund*  to 


eontintie  the  operation  of  the  contact 

ice  at  a  level  higher  than  1.809  eoaploywak 

There  Is  abxindant  authority  In  law  whlcli 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  in  a  situation  such  as  Is  dis- 
cussed here,  where  Congress  adopts  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  later  adopts  new  leglslatloa 
granting  new  benefits  and  adding  to  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  agency  Involved,  without 
providing  specific  fund  authorlsattona. 

One  citation  Is  directly  In  point.  In  Publlo 
550,  82d  Congress,  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1982,  title  n.  aectioil 
274,  It  Is  stated : 

"The  appropriations  for  tb*  Vet«raiM*  Ad- 
ministration under  th*  headings  'Adrntnl*- 
tration.  medical,  hospital  and  domiciliary 
services'  and  'Readjustment  bancflts*  are 
hereby  made  available  for  expenditures  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  additional  amount*  a* 
may  be  necessary  to  aocomiUUh  tlM  purpo*** 
of  this  tltle." 

The  second  pertinent  citation  is  that  con« 
talned  in  chapter  XII.  section  1306  <e)  (1) 
of  Public  759.  81st  Congress,  as  follows: 

"No  apportionment  or  reapportionment 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  officer  mnttng 
such  apportionment  or  reapportionment, 
would  Indicate  a  necessity  for  a  deficiency  or 
supplemental  estimate  shall  be  made  except 
upon  a  determination  by  auch  o0cer  that 
such  action  Is  required  because  of  (A)  any 
laws  enacted  subsequent  to  the  transmlsakai 
to  the  Congress  of  the  estimates  for  an  ap- 
propriation which  require  expenditure*  be- 
yond administrative  control." 

The  two  citations  given  above  are  a  clear 
refutation  of  the  thought  that  the  VA  want 
outside  It*  authority,  or  that  It  u**cl  CUad* 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Congreas. 

There  was  thus  on  the  record.  In  Senat* 
hearings,  in  the  Presidential  review  of  tha 
budget  statement.  In  the  approval  of  allo- 
cations by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  r*- 
que*U  for  contact  service  at  separation  cen- 
ters, clear  indication  of  the  situation  at  all 


There  seems  to  bava  baan  no  Indication  of 
an  attempt  to  assume  an  unwarranted  ex- 
cess of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  VA.  Th* 
things  were  done  that  were  necessary  ta 
operau  the  program  covered  In  Public  668^ 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  certainly  the  wUl  of  Con- 
gress, not  previously  expressed  In  the  1968 
appropriations  bill  already  acted  upon. 

The  foregoing  comment*  are  suppUad  In 
conformance  to  and  support  of  Reaoluttoa 
88  of  the  New  York  1962  American  Legion 
national  convention,  a*  follows: 

"With  18  (sic)  million  living  veterans  and 
more  coming  out  ol  Korea  every  day  this  I* 
no  time  to  cloee  the  contact  oAce  of  th* 
VA  and  force  beneflciari**  to  find  their  own 
way. 

"We  find  contact  ofllees  are  one  of  th* 
most  basic,  fundamental,  necessary  direct 
services  to  veterans  and  dependenU  and  pro- 
vide assistance  In  processing  claims. 

"Therefore,  we  protest  most  vigorously  any 
elimination  or  curtailment  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration contact  services  and 


Tk«  riJelaaJs  FOaNittcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPFEL 

or  KAIfSAS 

Df  THE  S«NAT«  OF  THK  UNTTH)  STTATB 

Fridav.  May  IS,  19SI 

Mr.  8CHOKPPEL.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 


tU^KFI. 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  ConcuEssioiraL 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  April  22. 
1953.  having  to  do  with  the  recent 
debate  on  the  tidelands  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoto,  as  follows: 

THX  TlOXL^IfD*  PnjBUSTXB 

The  current  Senate  talkathon — which  in- 
cludes many  far-ranging  speeches  of  an  in- 
ordinately long-winded  nature — is  directed 
against  the  majority's  desire  to  enact  legis- 
lation quitclaiming  to  the  adjacent  States 
the  submerged  land  and  oil  resources  within 
their  historic  seawaitl  boundaries. 

According  to  the  speechmakers.  however, 
they  are  not  engage-d  in  a  filibuster.  After 
all.  "filibuster"  is  a  horrid  word  to  the  so- 
called  liberals  who  are  doing  most  of  the 
talking.  So  they  are  calling  It  merely  an 
effort  to  educate  the  American  people  to 
what  they  describe  as  a  "giveaway,"  a  "grab." 
an  example  of  "highway  robbery  in  broad 
daylight,"  and  a  pie<«  of  villainy  that  makes 
the  scandal  of  Teapot  Dome  seem  mild  by 
comparison. 

But  these  self-righteous  liberals  who  are 
saying  these  things— ad  Infinitum,  ad  nau- 
seam— are  not  truly  educating  America.  In- 
stead, they  are  befuddling  It  with  a  lot  of 
half  truths,  gross  exaggerations,  and  plain, 
downright  nonsense.  AiMl  all  the  whUe,  a* 
minority  members  who  have  often  assailed 
th*  evil  of  filibustering,  they  are  employ- 
ing the  techniques  of  that  evil  (which  is  not 
really  evil)  to  prevent  the  majority  from 
•xercistng  Its  will  as  regards  the  misnamed 
"tldeUnds"  issue. 

If  they  sincerely  wish  to  educate  the 
American  people,  the  gentlentten  staging  this 
talkathon  oiight  not  to  brush  aside — as  they 
do  brush  aside — certain  pertinent  facts. 
These  facts  include  the  following:  (1)  The 
Supreme  Court,  despite  what  the  "liberals" 
have  been  saying  to  the  contrary,  has  never 
explicitly  stated  that  the  submerged  lands  In 
q\MsUon  are  owned  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 
(3)  Jvistloes  Reed  and  Frankfurter  have 
haiided  down  dissenting  oplnloiu  that  argue 
most  cogently  against  people  who  are  always 
citing  the  Court's  rulings  as  proof  positive 
that  quitclaim  legislation  Is  robbery;  (3) 
those  rulings,  as  a  matter  of  actuality,  have 
made  clear  that  Congress  has  every  right  to 
enact  such  legislation  if  It  so  wUls;  and  (4) 
the  State*  have  a  great  deal  of  moral  and 
legal  force  to  back  up  their  claim* — that  Is, 
the  claUns  as  set  fortii  in  the  House-approved 
bill  that  confine*  them  to  a  strictly  limited 
area. 

There  are  numerous  other  facts  that  the 
-Uberals"  brush  aside  much  too  lightly,  and 
perhaps  the  greatetit  of  these  Is  this  one: 
That  large  blpartiian  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  together  with  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  quitclaim  legislation  should  b* 
enacted  to  settle  thlii  Issue  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  bill  being  debated  In  th* 
Senate  has  weaknetves  that  might  make  a 
veto  Jitttlflabl*.  but  the  bill  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  In  the  House  seems  sound 
In  every  respect. 

People  who  deacribe  such  a  measxire  as  a 
giveaway,  or  as  something  comparable  to  the 
Teapol  Dome  scandal,  are  actually  casting 
aspersions  on  th*  Integrity  of  large  congres- 
sional _  majorities  made  up  of  members  of 
both  parties.  Those  members  are  neither 
knavert  nor  fools.  They  are  honestly  con- 
vinced, and  with  good  reason,  that  a  quit- 
claim Is  fully  Jiistlfifxl  In  terms  of  both  law 
and  morals.  The  minority  stands  on  weak 
ground  in  staging  a  talkathon  whose  effect, 
witting  or  unwitting,  is  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  these  men  are  engaed  In  an  act  of 
grand  larceny  against  the  Nation. 


The  Press  Meets  Scaator  Morse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MEW  TOaK 

Sf  THK  SHf ATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Haw  15, 1953 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting editorial  entitled  "The  Press  Meets 
Senator  Mokse."  published  in  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  12.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbk  Pbes*  Meets  Sematox  Moksx 

If  ever  a  man  made  the  most  at  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  was  Senator  Watne  Mobsx  on  tele- 
vision's Meet  the  Press  program.  In  fact  It 
would  be  wholly  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Oregon  Independent  literally  ate  it  up.  His 
panel  of  interrogators  Included  Bert  Andrews, 
of  the  stanchly  Republican  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  old  hand  Lawrence  Splvak, 
whose  terrterlike  attack  has  often  given  of- 
ficials a  roiigh  time.  These  feUows  did  not 
get  off  the  groxind,  while  the  two  other  ques- 
tioners were  rendered  almost  speechless. 

The  reason  was  that  Senator  Moasx  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  He  had  hla 
answers  to  their  questions  about  the  offshore 
oil  giveaway,  the  change  In  policy  on  publlo 
power,  and  he  was  suppljrlng  those  answers 
almost  before  the  professional  Inquisitors 
could  put  question  marks  on  their  queries. 
When  Mr.  Splvak  or  Mr.  Andrews  phrased 
what  he  hoped  was  a  sharp  question.  Senator 
MoBSK  thanked  him  warmly  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  address  his  answer  about  the  peo- 
ple's heritage,  with  plenty  of  punch,  directly 
to  the  American  people  who  were  listening 
In.  A  time  or  two  he  gently  spoofed  the 
interrogator  for  the  uninformed  way  in 
which  the  question  was  put. 

They  thought  they  had  him  for  sure  when 
they  raised  the  specter  of  an  election  race 
against  Senator  Moasx  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  McKay  In  1956.  Did  that  frighten 
Oregon's  political  freethinker?  Well,  hardly. 
"See  If  you  can  talk  him  Into  It,"  was  the 
quick  Morse  rejoinder.  "I'd  welcome  It." 
And  his  face  and  voice  showed  he  meant  It. 
That  was  the  way  the  whole  session  went. 
The  maverick  finished  about  27  lengths  ahead 
of  the  press  entries  who  may  be,  for  all  vre 
know,  stUl  slowly  circling  the  track. 


,  Ob  IIm  St  LawrcBce  to  Blid-Ainerica 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  jrears 
to  come,  when  the  world  is  restored  to 
peacetime  sanity,  the  decision  of  Presi- 
dent lasenhower's  Cabinet  unanimously 
approving  a  report  favoring  the  exten- 
sion of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  to  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  will  take  high  place.  Tre- 
Oiendous  interest  has  been  generated  in 
the  entire  development  since  the  fl ruling 
of  large  ore  and  coal  deposits  in  areas 
potentially  served  by  the  seaway.    The 


utilization  of  hydroelectric  power  de- 
rived from  the  total  project  is  apparently 
being  viewed  favorably  both  in  New  York 
and  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  opposition  to  the  program  has 
stemmed  largely  from  business  and  la- 
bor groups  which  are  concerned  over 
the  diversion  of  traffic  to  new  ports  and 
new  lines  of  transport  Yet,  the  history 
of  the  country  at  large  indicates  that 
most  existing  industries  manage  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changes  Involving  in- 
creases In  the  total  business  picture  rela- 
tively rapidly.  New  business  often 
evolves  from  sources  which  were  once 
regarded  as  possible  ctJknpetitors.  Wit- 
ness the  concern  of  industry  over  the 
future  of  coal  mining  when  oil  became  a 
highly  competitive  factor.  Coal  is  still 
so  Important  to  our  total  economy  that 
a  whisper  of  stoppage  in  the  coal  fields 
throws  the  entire  country  into  fear.  It 
may  well  be  the  same  with  other  power 
sources  when  atomic  energy  emerges  to 
realization. 

Travel  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Great  Lakes  will  stimulate  new  areas  of 
trade  and  bring  the  ports  of  the  in- 
terior into  tlie  status  of  ocean  harbors. 
Nothing  will  be  lost  in  the  long  run. 
Much  will  be  gained,  particularly  if  we 
speed  the  job  along. 


RetolatioB  for  tiw  Promotion  of  New 
In^stries  m  Grab  Orckard  Area  of 
Sonthem  Ilfinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  nxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1953 

Mr.  HIICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I 
include  herewith  House  Resplution  73 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  calling  upon 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  exert  efforts  to  help  reUevc 
the  unwnplojanent  and  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  CJrab  Orchard  area 
In  southern  Illinois  by  encouraging  the 
promotion  of  new  industries  and  the 
awarding  of  industrial  conb-acts  within 
the  area.  The  resolution,  adopted  May 
5.  1953,  follows: 

House  Rescdutlon  78 

Whereas  unemplojrment  in  the  Crab 
Orchard  area  of  southern  Illinois,  which 
comprises  parts  of  the  50th,  51st  and  44th 
Senatcuial  Districts,  has  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate  In  recent  years  due  to  the 
closing  of  many  of  the  coal  mine*  in  tha 
area;  and 

Whereas  because  of  its  strategic  location 
and  available  supply  of  manpower,  the  area 
offers  significant  opportunities  for  new  In- 
dustrial enter{>rl8es;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  cur- 
rently spending  far  more  in  vmemployment 
compensation  to  residents  of  southern  nu- 
nols  than  it  Is  in  defense  contract*  in  the 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  promotion  of  Industry  In  this 
economlcaUy  blighted  but  potential  pros- 
{>erous  area  would  not  only  remove  the  dread 
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specter  of  unemplojnnent  and  want  from 
t;>ie  inhabitants  of  tlie  region  but  would 
strengthen  the  military  potential  and  eoo- 
comic  well-being  of  the  entire  Natic»x: 
llierefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
c/  the  €8th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
c/  Illinois,  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
lumbers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
£itates  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  exert 
their  efforts  to  help  relieve  the  tinemploy- 
inent  and  imiwove  the  economic  stability 
c>f  the  Crab  Orchard  area  in  southern  Dli- 
iiols  by  encouraging  the  promotion  of  new 
Industries  and  the  awarding  of  Industrial 
contracts  within  the  area;  and  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
t>e  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
oaeh  United  States  Senator  and  Congrees- 
inan  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Adopted.  May  5.  1953. 

Wassxn  Q.  Wood, 
Sptaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
FixD  W.  Rtjsgo, 
Clerk,  House  of  Bepresentativea. 


A  RepnbBoA't  Views  AbMt  Hifhcr 
laterest  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 19 S3 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  qiwaks  volumes: ' 

Fast   Dacum   im   Umird   Statis   TtaASUiT 
Bomo — ^Hxca  IirzxassT  Ratbb — Tbk  Rem- 

XDT 

KuKS  &  Kuncs, 

AXTOUfSTS  AMB  OOTTMSELOBS  AT  LAW, 

Portland,  Oreg..  May  5.  1953. 

Hem.   ABKAHAM  J.   MT7I.TI3k, 

House  Office  Buildinft, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Multkb:  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans agree  that  If  this  country  stands  firm, 
it  must  be  solvent.  President  Eisenhower 
emphasized  this  very  strongly.  Now.  what 
has  been  done?  Its  Insolvency  has  been 
started.  The  big  debt  undoubtedly  can  be 
charged  to  the  Democrats.  But  the  Republi- 
cans have  now  shaken  the  financial  struc- 
ture terribly.  Unless  corrected  within  the 
next  2  months,  the  monetary  structure  will 
be  severely  shaken,  but  the  Democrats  can 
hardly  claim  crMlt  unless  they  remedy  what 
iM  happening  now,  and  vote  right  accordingly. 

Its  best  securities,  the  United  States  Treas- 
uries from  near  par  in  1952,  at  90  plus,  has 
In  the  last  4  months  depreciated  to  92 — a 
loss  of  3  years'  interest,  in  gross;  but  in 
triith,  to  most  purchasers  the  Interest  for 
10  years  is  lost;  to  many — all  Interest  for  20 
years  is  lost.  The  proof  and  remedy,  see 
below. 

Democratic  papers  are  now  howling  that 
Interest  rates  are  too  high;  that  certain  vet- 
erans' and  FHA  loans  cannot  be  floated;  that 
new  housing  cannot  be  continued  at  all,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  interest  rates  charged 
in  the  last  3  months.  But  in  the  past  few 
days  these  interest  charges  to  FHA  and  VA 
loans  have  been  Increased  to  suit  the  build- 
ers, and  because  of  their  objections. 

But  it  is  a  certainty  that  there  is  now  a 
superabundance  of  hoiising,  except  in  a  very 
few  critical  defense  areas.  There  never  can 
be  cheap  enough  houses  for  certain  people, 
who  have  neither  their  health,  brains,  char- 
acter, or  ability  to  support  themselves.  There 
always  will  be  such,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
to  place  nch  on  an  equality  and  fureish 
them  fine  homes,  equal  to  the  ablest  and 


thrifty.  That  may  be  rough  talk,  but  any 
well-balanced  person  knows  it  is  the  truth; 
proven  by  the  Pilgrims'  compact  failure, 
1630-21,  to  the  present. 

I  am  a  Republican,  and  loans  are  a  major 
Item  of  our  business;  but  the  Elsenhower 
method  is  bringing  disaster,  and  the  savings 
of  the  people,  :ind  their  confidence  in  savings; 
are  fast  being  destroyed  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  By  allowing  and  encouraging  the  high 
rates  of  interest,  doing  really  no  one  any 
good,  not  even  the  bankers.  The  United 
States  Treasury  bonds  2V^s  72-417,  sold  in 
1952  for  S99.20  high,  are  now  selling  Just 
at  S92,  or  a  clrop  of  more  than  7  points,  or 
equal  to  3  years  of  chimerical  interest.  This 
disaster  is  proven  for  the  reason  that  this 
bond  sold  over  106  after  its  issue  in  No- 
vember 1945.  The  low  in  the  latter  part 
of  1952  was  »5.2.  This  bond  dropped  from 
a  high  of  106.16  In  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration to  the  Eisenhower  low  of  92,  more 
than  14  points,  equal  to  nearly  6  years  ex- 
pected interest.     But — 

2.  The  loss  in  purchasing  power  since  its 
Issue  in  1945  is  at  least  now  more  than  56 
cents  on  the  dollar,  besides  the  fall  of  14 
points;  but  above  all,  the  tremendous  loaa 
in  principal  iind  purchasing  power. 

3.  There  is  danger  of  the  Government 
bonds  going  lower.  It  is  a  certainty  that  this 
bond.  In  any  case,  will  never  pay  the  in- 
vestor. It  must  result  in  a  terrific  loss.  It 
will  buy  at  its  maturity,  1972.  certainly  not 
40  cents  on  the  dollar  as  Issued  in  1945. 
But  what  worry  and  agony  in  the  meantime. 

4.  Does  not  the  investor  receive  any  in- 
come?   Most  do  not.    See  later. 

6.  Now,  what  did  this?  The  banks  charged 
in  1952  the  prime  rate  2V^  percent  on  best 
risks.  Since  the  Eisenhower  election,  the 
rate  of  Interest  has  gradually  raised  to  3 
percent  and  recently  zy^  percent,  as  the 
least  rate  at  banks.  Certainly  there  is  no 
reason  for  this.  In  1945  call  money  was 
1  percent  per  annum,  and  prime  risks,  even 
In  the  ordinai-y  cities,  Seattle,  Portland.  San 
Francisco,  to  itay  nothing  of  New  York,  rates 
were  not  over  1>4  percent.  But  now  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  money  at  even  the 
prime  rate,  ac  less  than  3V4  percent  now. 
Here  is  most  of  your  answer.  It  is  a  clear 
case  of  manipulation.  The  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment bond.s  at  3>4  percent  made  a  crash: 
then  followed  the  green  lights  to  the  banks 
at  3^  percent  interest  for  prime  risks,  and 
that  caused  all  Government's  to  decline. 
But  above  all  that,  the  Government  prom- 
ised stabilized  money.  The  bonds  have  sup- 
ported at  par  or  near,  in  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. Evea  now,  when  everyone  knows 
better— over  the  radio  and  otherwise,  many 
times  each  day.  it  is  stated  that  Government 
bonds  are  the  best  and  safest  investment. 

Imagine  such  talk.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Westbrook  Pegler  and  others  who 
attacked  these  arguments  even  2  years  ag». 
However,  no  on*  should  argue  to  the  contrary 
now.  Various  congressional  committees  last 
year  have  attitrnpted  to  benefit  the  un- 
suspecting periions  who  bought  the  E.  F, 
and  Q  bonds,  so  that  some  relief  should  be 
given,  when  those  bonds  matured,  because 
of  the  great  depreciated  money  value.  This 
effort  was  made  beginning  in  1952  and  sub- 
sequent years;  so  now  at  least,  they  are 
promised  3  percent  compounded  annually. 
If  they  keep  their  money  with  the  Govern- 
ment, etc.  Imagine  purchasing  some  of 
these  Ixmds — like  the  G  bonds:  Tou  pay 
your  full  money  down  for  a  period  of  12 
years;  the  Government  paying  2>4  seml- 
annuaUy.  But  if  within  2  years,  the  in- 
vestor should  need  his  money,  he  cannot 
get  over  93  percent  the  Government  keep- 
ing 7  percent.  This  happens  now  to  nearly 
all  the  treasuries.  64-69.  and  67-72.  prob- 
ably  60  billions  In  those  Issues  alone.  Sup- 
pose a  private  person  tried  to  do  business 
on  the  Government's  plan?  Even  the  dls- 
coimts  on  the  S,  F.  and  O  bonda  were  ua- 


Juat  when  attempted  to  be  cashed  within 
3  or  4  years. 

Here  is  a  worse  situation:  Many  peopl* 
worked  hard.  prosi>ered,  and  desired  to  re- 
tire.  In  talking  with  several  the  following 
developed : 

(A)  Two  separate  persons  purchased  over 
SI  million  in  United  States  Treasury  av^a 
67-72,  March  and  September;  others  2%» 
67-72  In  J\uie  and  December  issue.  Both 
Issues  have  depreciated  from  a  high  pre- 
mium of  100  to  92  at  the  present  time. 
Their  purchasing  power  depreciated  in  8 
years  at  least  40  percent.  But  these  people 
had  other  Incomes,  which  brought  them 
into  the  90-percent  Income  bracket.  80 
from  an  investment  of  SI  million,  supposed 
to  net  S25,000,  they  actually  received  less 
than  S2,500  of  depreciated  40  percent  dol- 
lars, or  not  enough  to  pay  the  lxx>kkeeplng, 
clipping  of  coupons,  and  the  Government 
reports  required:  to  say  nothing  of  main- 
taining an  office,  and  also  destroying  the 
value  of  other  income  by  reason  of  this 
low  Government  income  and  exceedingly 
high  taxes. 

(B)  Each  Is  now  faced  with  a  kMs  at 
S80.000  based  on  the  present  market — fall 
from  par  to  92;  and 

(C)  Their  original  dollar  Investment  la 
purchasing  power  is  less  than  their  dollar 
Investment  In  1945  and  1946  by  50  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Tet  oaily,  several  times  a  day,  on  every 
radio,  is  proclaimed  the  great  benefit  of  this 
Investment,  as  the  finest,  the  safest,  and  the 
right  thing  to  do.  to  bring  up  children  and 
send  them  to  college. 

The  remedy:  There  are  several.  The  easi- 
est one  with  the  least  injury  to  all.  and  no 
loss  to  the  Government,  but  particularly 
thereby  helping  and  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  new  purchasers,  and  indeed  pre- 
vent the  dumping  of  these  fast-depreciating 
bonds  on  the  market,  and  from  demoralizing 
the  entire  economy  of  the  country.  Is  simply 
to  pass  an  act  so  Just  that  no  one  except  • 
near-Communist  could  find  fault:  which  la, 
that  any  holder  of  Government  bonds  be  en- 
titled to  receive  at  least  one-half  of  the  inter- 
est, whatever  It  is.  tax  free;  on  2>4  percent, 
then  1 U  percent,  of  which  there  is  the  larg- 
est issues.  Certain  1^  percent  Is  llttl« 
enough  to  pay  for  the  use  of  anyone's  money. 
Thus,  people  now  holding  bonds  could  take 
the  risk  of  depreciation  and  also  of  the  fall- 
ing market,  if  they  could  obtain  a  return  of 
1%  percent.  They  still  would  lose  terribly, 
since  money  depreciates  much  more  than  1^ 
percent  as  an  average  each  year.  It  has  de* 
predated  50  percent  from  1940  to  1950. 

The  above  position  would  enable  the  small 
purchaser  of  Government  bonds  to  pay  his 
income  tax  and  have  a  pitiful  small  return, 
but  with  sure  loss  on  his  purchasing  power. 
But  a  good  tilng  and  safe  for  old,  weary,  and 
those  weak  .md  with  no  Investment  ability. 
It  might  Induce  some  wealthy  persons  to  also 
purchase  these  bonds,  as  a  safety  measure. 
Insurance  against  disaster,  knowing  that  at 
least  IV4  percent  U  tax  exempt.  Tet  pauper 
and  millionaire  will  suffer  a  heavy  loas.  What 
sort  of  Democrat  or  Republican  would  deny 
a  person  a  return  of  1>/^  percent  on  his  in- 
vestment? 

The  second  remedy  (not  so  good)  :  A  cut- 
back in  prime  Interest  rate  to  not  exceed  S 
percent.  It  was  the  last  move,  raising  tlM 
prime  rate  by  banks  from  3  percent  to  SV4 
percent,  that  Induced  the  final  tumble  from 
about  94  down  to  92  on  the  last  quoted  bond. 
67-72;  and  on  all  other  Government  issues 
on  about  the  same  ratio.  Thus  bonds  of 
earlier  maturities,  say  64 — 69.  2Vi'8.  tumbled 
from  near  par  In  1952.  or  at  least  99'/,,  to 
below  93  at  the  present  time,  although  these 
same  bonds  were  107 '^  during  the  period 
1946-47.  These  disastrous  effects,  raising  the 
interest  rate  of  bonds  to  3%  percent  and  the 
prime  bank  rate  from  3  percent  to  8«4  per- 
cent (together  with  previous  raises  by  banks 
from  2  percent  to  3  percent),  resulted  in  a 


drop  below  par  of  even  the  present  3%  per- 
cent bonds,  which  in  the  first  few  days  after 
the  bonds  were  issued  were  above  par. 

The  result  of  tliese  increases  in  rates  by 
tlie  banlLS.  U  blam<!d  by  the  builders,  that 
tbej  cannot  now  prcceed  to  tnilkl  mass  hous- 
ing. Actually,  there  is  no  need  of  housing. 
Builders  claim  they  are  now  dismissing  and 
discliarglng  their  help  about  10  percent  after 
May  4.  and  possibly  90  percent  in  July  1953. 
No  doubt  most  of  this  argument  Is  merely 
for  pressure.  Zverylwdy  desired  there  should 
be  less  building,  but.  there  was  more  buUding 
in  the  spring  of  1653  than  expected;  when 
dearly  there  was  no  need  for  it.  When  there 
is  a  question  of  scarcity  of  bousing.  Con- 
grass  should  first  note  whether  in  those  areas. 
the  newspapers  are  not  filled  with  advertise- 
ments sliowing  d we  .lings  and  aptu-tments  for 
rent,  by  frantic  owners;  and  then  see  that 
ample  housing  is  built  only  where  necessary, 
but  always  there  should  be  a  10-peroent 
downpayment,  then  reasonable  payments  at 
low  interest  for  veterans  and  even  needy; 
but  most  emphatically,  inspection  of  these 
houses  when  so  built,  so  that  innocent  peo- 
ple are  not  buying  flimsy  houses,  that  will 
not  stand  even  five  winters. 

But  the  effect  on  the  entire  stock  market, 
the  financial  strticture.  and  all  sorts  of  bust- 
neas.  has  been  detrimental.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration  has  not 
done  something  about  tliese  matters. 

There  are  other  remedies,  but  here  are  a 
few  other  points  that  should  be  considered: 
What  other  ill  effects  have  come  by  Increased 
Interest  charges  since  February   1.   1953? 

In  municipal  bonds,  tax  exempt,  the  re- 
turn of  1.75  was  thought  excellent  in  such 
eitles  as  Dallas.  Hoioston.  Baltimore.  Cincin- 
nati, etc.  Generally  all  State  bonds — even 
small  district  school  bonds.  •oiA  with  interest 
coupons  below  2  percent — now  4  percent  Is 
common  even  on  such  good  risks  as  the  State 
of  Maine  Turnpike  bonds,  which  are  adver- 
tised at  over  4  pen^nt.  Any  small  district 
school  or  small  cities  bonds,  even  county 
bonds,  are  certainly  ample  for  over  SVt  per- 
cent: and  New  Tork  City  bonds  have  been. 
for  the  past  month,  selling  below  par.  over 
a  >  percent  return,  tax  tree. 

This  does  work  a  hardship  on  school  dis- 
tricts and  there  is  s  dearth  of  schoolhouses. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  low  rates  of  munlcl" 
pals,  tax  free  when  they  were  at  2  percent, 
were  heavily  Infiationary  because  at  this  low 
rate  of  interest,  anything  was  bought  or 
built,  anything  desired  by  small  determined 
minority.  Just  forced  it  on  the  public,  be- 
cause it  did  not  cost  much.  Just  2  percent  or 
less.  The  Inflation  in  labor  and  material  is 
extremely  costly,  and  has  destroyed  savings, 
but  purchasing  power  has  been  destroyed  by 
over  50  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  There 
is  no  conscience  in  iisking  90  percent  of  in- 
come, particularly  where  S25,000  is  made  up 
n>f  2^  Federal  bonds.  It  Is  communism  of 
the  worst  order,  susplcioned  by  a  few  when 
the  income  tax  was  first  in  force  in  1913:  and 
not  even  believed  possible  at  that  time.  Cap- 
ital gains  have  to  1952  been  required  in  no 
country  but  ours.  We  are  taxed  for  all  for- 
eigners benefit,  even  Chinese  and  Russian. 

Our  dividends  are  highly  taxed  twice,  at 
62  percent.  Yes;  some  at  52  percent,  then 
again  at  90  percent,  the  second  time.  What 
injustice.  But  if  there  Is  a  terrific  loss  of  say 
S50,000  and  no  gains  to  offset  it.  then  no 
losses  are  allowed,  except  only  SI. 000.  Can 
you  believe  it?  Allow  at  least  S5,000  losses 
per  year  for  5  years  to  the  unfortunates. 
That  is  also  a  necessity. 

The  result:  Many  doctors,  lawyers,  success- 
ful businessmen  do  not  extend  themselves, 
but  actually  limit  their  earnings,  as  does  the 
ordinary  mechanic.  But  many  of  these  and 
mechanics  now  work  with  the  idea  he  is  not 
going  to  work  for  the  slothfvil.  the  halfwit, 
etc.  and  encourage  idleness  and  want  of 
thrift;  and  that  is  exactly  what  these  con- 


fiscatory rates  of  income  taxes  do  to  our  best 
citiaens. 

Immediately  stabilize  our  Government  fi- 
nances by  allowing  on  Government  bonds, 
at  least  tax  free  one-half  of  the  coupon  rate. 
Surely  1  %  percent  is  not  too  much,  since  the 
Government  then  confiscates  50  percent  of 
his  principal  anyway,  in  depreciated  money 
and  otherwise.  But  that  will  (1)  stop  Gov- 
ernment bonds  from  falling;  (3)  prevent  the 
necessity  of  further  ridslng  Interest;  and  (3) 
stabillae,  and  even  raise  a  point  or  two  in 
the  value  of  the  terribly  depreciated  Govern- 
ment bonds:  (4)  make  it  possible  to  sell  more 
Government  bonds,  with  (a)  scxne  face  and 
honesty  to  argumenta.  (b)  because  most  peo- 
ple still  believe  ours  is  tlie  best  Govern- 
ment and  will  sacrifice  some  more,  if  there 
is  something  to  the  bonds. 

Since  dictating  the  above.  Government 
bonds  have  still  further  lost  value.  Three 
times  I  have  heard  statements,  to  the  effect : 
"I  lost  17  percent  in  1932  on  Government 
bonds.  At  this  time.  I  am  losing  more,  be- 
cause of  loss  of  purchasing  power."  Others 
threaten  that  "Never  again,  unless  compelled, 
will  I  buy  Government  bonds."  It  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  How  are  you  going  to  sell  bonds 
in  the  future.  Your  new  3  V4 -percent  bonds 
are  already  at  a  discount.  Truman's  2V^- 
percent  bonds  sold  at  7  percent  premium. 
Shame  on  you  sound-money  people.  The  loss 
is  now  tS.OOO  on  a  small  block  of  S100.000 
bonds,  on  which  no  one  could  get  a  profit, 
or  even  come  out  even. 

The  best  minds  agree,  that  had  a  bill  been 
passed  to  allow  at  least  1 V4  percent  interest 
taxfree.  then  not  to  exceed  2%  percent  in- 
terest would  have  been  necessary  on  the 
last  3% -percent  issue,  and  that  would  have 
saved  the  former  Issues,  as  well  as  kept  in- 
terest down  to  all  citizens,  and  saved  the 
Government  a  blllloii  on  interest  charges 
over  the  next  years,  l^is  not  too  late  to  pre- 
vent further  disaster. 

Let  us  have  some  remedies  for  those  bond- 
holders; and  please  bolster  and  stabiliae  our 
bonds  and   the  country's  financea. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kliks  k  Kliks, 
By  B.  A.  Kliks. 

1.  We  must  instill  confidence  in  people,  in 
order  that  later  they  buy  more  bonds.  The 
Government  raised  interest  from  2»4  per- 
cent to  3%  percent,  but  there  was  really 
nothing  left  for  the  heavy  taxpayer,  even  at 
8 "4  percent.  Consequently,  at  once  this  new 
8%  percent  bond  sold  below  par.  Raising  in- 
terest was  wrong;  it  has  done  much  harm. 
In  Truman's  time,  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury 2%'»  issued  in  1945,  due  1967-72,  rose 
from  par  in  1945  to  106  plus,  in  1947.  But 
in  foxir  months  in  1953,  these  same  bonds 
under  Eisenhower,  from  near  i>ar  fell  to  be- 
low 92 — a  loss  of  7  points,  plus  a  loss  of  al- 
most 50  percent  in  its  purchasing  power. 
That  destroys  confidence  in  all  securities. 
The  Government  shoxild  allow  a  small  tax 
exemption  to  the  heavy  taxpayer  of  only 
1V4  percent  or  1>4  percent,  and  the  new 
bonds,  then  could  have  been  sold  at  8  per- 
cent and  possibly  2%  pw-cent.  on  a  30-year 
basis.  People  even  in  January'  19S3-,  bought 
municipals  at  IVi  percent  and  1%  percent. 
They  prefer  Government's  at  1%.  over  mu- 
nicipals at  2  iiercent.  But  municipals  are 
about  3%  percent  now,  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment oTor. 

Had  the  Government  so  exempted  the  new 
issue,  and  sale  thus  made  at  2%  percent,  or 
even  3  percent,  the  saving  would  have  been 
great  to  the  Government,  and  prevented  these 
raises  and  its  future  raises.  The  ordinary 
fellow  should  get  his  2Vi  pMcent  or  3  per- 
cent interest,  but  if  the  big  ctiaps  buy  these 
bonds,  in  large  quantities,  certainly  they 
should  have  something;  a  smell,  say  at  1^ 
percent  or  even  1  %  percent.  It  appears  now. 
that  if  the  Government  wishes  more  OMiney. 
it  mvist  pay  over  3^  percent. 


2.  Imagine  the  injustice  of  taxing  divi- 
dends at  52  percent  as  a  minimum,  and  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder  again  tax 
that  dividend  anywhere  from  52  percent  up 
to  92  percent — that  double  taxation  should 
be  eliminated. 

3.  On  losses;  Here  are  injustices:  A  person 
may  gain  in  some  year  and  the  Government 
will  tax  that  very  heavily.  But  the  neat 
years,  he  has  no  capital  gain,  but  he  gets 
much  rents,  fees,  some  dividends,  all  highly 
taxed.  Yet  in  other  endeavors,  sale  of  real 
estate,  stockii.  etc..  the  taxpayer  stands  a 
loss  of  S50.0CIO.  The  taxpayer  may  pay  an 
Income  tax  o::  S50.000.  but  can  then  only  set 
off  SI  .000  as  the  loss,  yet  he  sustained  a 
S50,000  loss.  This  should  be  amended  in  two 
points:  (1)  A  loss  of  at  least  S5.000  allowed 
annually  to  a  taxpayer;  and  (2)  that  he  may 
offset  that  Lass  as  against  any  income  on 
which  he  ban  to  pay  taxes.  What  is  wrong 
about  that?  (8)  Corporations  have  "carry 
back"  for  5  years,  individuals  none.  Why 
not  amend  tlie  law  in  these  respects? 

Try  to  do  some  Jiistice  and  thereby  get 
more  venture  capital,  because  it  will  be  badly 
needed,  the  way  things  are  now  taping, 
and  this  venture  capital  should  be  en- 
oouraged. 

B.  A.  KuKa. 


Hifli  Lef«l  CoafcreBce  (My  Aftsr 
Korean  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1953 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  has  sug- 
gested an  effort  to  cut  through  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  which  currently  has  the  world 
tied  into  a  seemingly  inextricable  maze. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  three- 
man  conference  bringing  together  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre- 
mier of  the  Soriet  Union,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  has  been  pro* 
posed  or  taken  place.  It  would  imdoubt- 
edly  be  an  exciting  International  event. 

But  you  cannot  call  such  conferences 
in  an  intellectual  vacuum.  Tou  have  got 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  there  may 
be  some  prospects  tar  easing  the  inter- 
national tensions  rather  than  accentuat- 
ing them.  So  far.  we  are  at  dead  cen- 
ter in  Austria  as  well  as  Korea.  We  are 
the  sword's  points  in  Berlin.  One  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  are  rigidly 
prescribed  by  the  conventions  of  diplo- 
macy, but  we  are  neither  welcome  in 
Moscow  as  visitors  or  business  people. 

Just  how  far  a  top-level  conference 
could  get  under  these  conditions  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  major  steps  could  be  taken,  and 
anything  short  of  a  successful  meeting 
would  necessarily  be  construed  as  a  dis- 
aster. 

Before  our  President  embarks  upon 
such  an  adventure,  there  ought  to  be  one 
thing  finished — the  Korean  war.  It 
ought  to  be  over  in  the  sense  that  every- 
thing is  concluded,  not  merely  the  pris- 
oner exchange  problem,  but  also  all  the 
conditions  of  a  lasting  peace  treaty.  Un- 
til then,  let  Us  ke^  our  President  at 
txMne. 
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Blilitary  mbA  Vctenat'  FraUau 

EXTENSION  OP  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


IN  THS  SSNATX  OP  THK  UNITKD  8TATI8 
Mondav,  May  18,  2953 

Mr.  SIOTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  coUeftgue.  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HshbucxsomI. 
made  two  speeches  in  our  State  over  the 
weekend  Just  past. 

One  of  the  speeches  was  made  before 
the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Association 
at  their  annual  dinner  at  Asbury  Park, 
the  night  of  May  18. 

The  second  speech  was  delivered  at 
National  Hospital  Day  ceremonies  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at 
Ls'ons.  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  17. 

In  these  two  speeches  the  junior  Sen- 
tor  touched  upon  military  and  veterans' 
problems  which  are  of  interest  to  all  of 
us. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkxmu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address- 
es were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

Spiocb  or  Hoif.  ROBSST  C.  HcmnncKaON,  or 
New  Jkbsxt,  Befokz  thx  New  JntSET  Civil 
Etesvics  Association.  bIat  16.  1953 

It  Is.  Indeed,  a  great  pleasxire  for  me  to  be 
here  with  you  tonight  to  discuss  yovir  prob- 
lems, and,  I  might  add.  a  few  of  my  own  down 
In  Washington. 

It  is  particularly  good  to  be  among  so 
many  familiar  faces  and  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintances of  yesterday,  many  of  which 
have  blossomed  Into  the  friendships  of  today. 

Would  that  I  could  get  to  see  you  a  little 
more  often,  but — and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
maJce  this  a  partisan  speech — the  poUtlcal 
facts  of  life  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  that  my  own  party  has 
the  slimmest  working  majority  possible; 
namely,  a  majority  of  one. 

That  one  could  be  yo\ir  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  I  feel  rery  strongly 
that  my  place  is  on  the  firing  line,  repre- 
senting my  SUte  where  I  was  elected  to 
represent  it — not  In  the  dining  rooms  and 
on  the  speaking  stumps,  but  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  friendly 
faces  for  jiist  a  moment,  if  you  wlU  allow  me. 

I  hope  that  many  of  you  have  come  to 
know  of  my  warm  regard  and  deep  respect 
for  our  merit  system,  both  through  yotir  own 
Civil  Service  Association  of  New  Jersey  and 
at  the  national  level,  among  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Knowing  people  like  Johnny  Qoff,  your 
distinguished  president:  and  Marty  Regan. 
yo\ir  first  vice  president,  from  my  own  south 
Jersey  area  of  Vlneland;  and  Joe  Mulligan, 
that  venerable  fighter  for  your  rights,  your 
president  emeritus;  and  Barle  Leonard,  your 
treasurer — knowing  names  and  faces  and 
deeds  like  theirs  through  the  years,  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  convincing  me  of  the 
basic  worth  of  the  clvll-service  system. 

When  I  first  went  to  Washington  as  your 
Senator,  nearly  6  yeius  ago,  I  was  assigned 
to  tlie  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, and  In  that  capacity  learned  to  respect 
the  same  basic  caliber  of  career  workers 
.which  characterized  the  membership  of  the 
New  Jersey  CtvU  Service  Association  as  I 
got  to  know  it  in  my  years  at  Trenton. 

I  was  transferred  from  my  niembershlp  on 
that  committee,  and  I  do  not  Qitexid  to 
dwell  here  at  any  great  length  or  set  myself 


up  as  an  expert  on  all  Federal  clTll-servlce 
matters,  simply  because  I  happened  to  have 
been  a  member  of  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee for  a  perisd  of  a  years. 

There  Is.  howover.  a  new  administration 
in  Washington— -as  I  am  certain  you  have 
heard — and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  your  brothers  in  the  bond  In  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  have  paused  to  reflect  upon 
the  future  course  of  career  employment. 

No  fairminded  person  can  blame  them. 
New  administrations — like  new  shoes — have 
to  be  Iwoken  in  gt  adually,  and  the  people  irho 
work  for  the  Oo^emment  are  wary  lest  their 
toes  be  pinched  In  the  shuffle. 

It  is  true  that  storm  warnings  are  out  In 
some  quarters  ol'  official  Washington.  Take 
the  Astln  case,  for  example. 

Here  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  a  career  scientist,  is  Involved 
In  a  controversy  which  has  ramifications  In- 
volving the  foundations  of  our  entire  civil- 
service  system. 

I  Immediately  went  on  record  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  Astln  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  of 
which  I  am  a  m«mber. 

When  a  compromise  was  reached,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  tentatively  re- 
stored Dr.  AstlE  to  bis  post  of  duty.  I 
stated  publicly  my  belief  that  the  committee 
hearings  should  proceed  and  Dr.  Astln  be 
given  an  opportuoity  to  explain  his  side  of 
the  story. 

The  hearing  has  been  called  off  for  the 
present,  although  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
career  service. 

For  another  example,  take  the  new  loyalty- 
security  program  announced  by  Attorney 
C3eneral  Brownell. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  tightens  up 
many  of  the  loone  ends  which  plagued  Its 
operation  in  past  days. 

These  changes,  I  feel,  are  mostly  for  the 
better,  but  the  very  fact  that  changes  are 
Involved  always  xends  to  raise  specters  In 
the  minds  of  many  conscientious  civil  serv- 
ants. 

Let  me  quote  lor  a  brief  moment  from 
the  views  of  Mr.  Brownell,  who  said.  In  con- 
nection with  th»  new  security  program, 
"•  •  •  there  wUl  be  established  an  inter- 
departmental group  whose  Job  wiU  be  to 
se^  out  deficienc:ies  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  intereets  of  or  which  would 
weaken  the  national  security. 

"On  the  other  hsind,  this  same  group  will 
be  required  to  maice  cf^rtain  that  there  are 
no  tendencies  to  deny  to  individual  em- 
ployees fair,  impartial,  and  equitable  treat- 
ment, or  rights  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  or  under  the  Executive  order  itself." 

In  other  words,  this  Is  language— empha- 
sizing the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Innocent  under  traditional  American  con- 
cepts of  fair  play — which  bespeaks  the  calm 
Judgment  of  Dwigbt  D.  Eisenhower. 

First  as  a  candidate,  then  as  President,  he 
promised  that  loyal,  efficient  clvll-service 
workers  have  nothing  tc  fear  at  his  admin- 
istration's hands. 

Few  can  effectively  challenge  the  right  of 
a  new  President  to  have  his  own  triisted 
men  at  tfie  top  of  his  agencies. 

But  with  sincere  and  distinguished  lead- 
ers in  the  Congresa.  such  as  Senator  FitAiac 
Caxloon,  the  President's  friend  from  Kan- 
sas, who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee — with 
men  like  Pxank  Caiu^son  manning  the  legis- 
lative helm — the  clvU  servants  in  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  with  whom  you  share 
mutual  interests,  have  little  Indeed  to  fear. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  such 
capable,  indxistrious  men  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  a  meaningful  civil  service. 

I  am  equally  proud  of  our  state  civil 
service  association  and  Its  officlaU,  whose 
sacrifices  and  untiring  efforts  have  made 
possible  the  promulgation  of  a  system  which 
has  served  as  a  model  for  aU  States  to  copy. 


I  number  among  my  proudest  moments  my 
years  in  the  State  legislature,  working  with 
3rour  inspired  leaders  in  a  constant  effort  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  our  career  employees. 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  remaining  min- 
utes to  a  matter  which  has  been  oloae  to 
me  in  my  work  in  the  Senate  in  recent 
weeks.  It  Is  particularly  close  to  me  today 
because  this  is  Armed  Foroes  Day. 

I  refer  to  my  membership  on  the  Prepar*^ • 
neas  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Servloea 
Committee. 

We  have  been  taking  a  long  and  hard  k>ok 
into  the  drearily  tragic  tale  of  ammunition 
shortages  In  the  place  above  all  places  where 
no  shortage  should  exist — in  Korea — what* 
the  war  Is  hottest. 

I  am  not  goii^  to  digress  by  employing  the 
usual  platitudes  at  the  podixun  concerning 
the  blood  struggle  and  deaths  of  thousands 
of  fine  young  American  men.  That  goes 
without  saying.  It  Is  an  unspeakable 
tragedy. 

What  remains  from  a  reading  at  our  sub- 
committee's record  of  testimony  Is  a  saga 
of  inefficiency,  faulty  planning,  clouded 
goals,  archaic  purchasing  technlquea,  and 
official  rigor  mortis. 

Equate.  If  you  can,  this  background  with 
the  basic  needs  of  the  men  who  went  out  to 
fight,  and  fell,  knowing  that  there  Jiist  was 
not  always  enoiigh  ammunition  to  do  the 
Job  of  which  they  were  capable. 

When  General  Van  Fleet,  that  heroic  com- 
mander, first  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  he  told  vm 
that  during  his  23  months  In  command  oC 
the  Eighth  Army  In  Korea  there  were  seri- 
ous and  at  times  critical  shortages  oC  ammu- 
nition. 

The  general  testified  that  he  reported 
almost  dally  the  existence  of  such  shortages. 

These  shortages,  he  told  us.  substantially 
restricted  the  action  at  our  troops  and  en- 
dangered our  defense  lines. 

Based  on  General  Van  Fleet's  startling 
testimony,  a  subcommittee  was  appointed — 
with  Senator  Maboakxt  Crask  BMrm,  of 
Maine,  as  its  chairman — to  continue  this 
investigation  and  report  to  the  Senate  the 
names  of  the  officials  and  the  conditions 
responsible  for  this  situation  of  ammunition 
shortages,  with  a  view  toward  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Pentagon  which  we  deem 
helpful  and  advisable. 

This  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  Just  about  concluded  its  pubUc 
hearings,  and  is  molding  togetlier  a  record 
upon  which  to  base  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

That  record  to  date  Is  replete  with  testi- 
mony substantuting  General  Vaik  Fleet's 
views. 

Witness  after  witness,  civilian  bosses,  and 
military  heads  of  the  Army  have  testified 
that  there  were  critical  shortages  of  many 
crucial  types  of  ammunition. 

There  is  no  question  that  shortages  for* 
our  arms  previously  existed  on  the  bleak 
hills  of  Korea. 

I  might  add.  parenthetically,  that  the 
people  should  not  be  led  to  beUeve  that 
General  Van  Fleet's  armies  were  short  of 
the  necessary  rounds  because  they  were 
fighting  a  limited  war. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — I  asked 
General  Van  Fleet  that  question  and  his 
answer  was  that  there  was  not  enough  am- 
munition to  carry  out  even  his  »m»v>i1 
objective. 

That  is  the  incontrovertible  picture  of 
American  ingenuity  gone  sour  at  a  time 
when  the  pages  of  our  history  were  bloodied 
with  the  gore  of  our  fighting  men. 

These  are  exactly  the  times  when  the 
United  States  of  America  has  always  risen 
to  the  necessary  occasion — but  in  Korea,  wo 
let  thoee  men  of  ours  down  and  we  i^imiH 
weep  with  the  shame  of  It. 

Who.  then,  have  let  down  men  hib»  8fo. 
Keith  Kentopp,  of  East  Orange.  N.  J.? 
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Seigeant  Kentopp  to  'm  splendid  youth, 
holder  of  the  Bronze  Star  and  an  excellent 
combat  record — an  enlisted  man  with  brains 
and  ability  and  courage. 

I  have  long  believed  that  our  subcommit- 
tee's record  should  bear  witness  to  the  man 
In  the  frontline's  view  of  what  kind  of  an 
enemy  he  was  confronting,  and  what  he  had 
on  hand  with  which  to  fight  that  enemy. 

Our  subcommittee  has  taken  Sergeant 
Kentopp's  testimony  for  the  record. 

It  is  a  statement  of  a  fellow  New  Jerseyite 
who  came  back  from  the  war.  but  who  fought 
it  with  a  mortar  platoon  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis,  fighting  under  rationing  re- 
strictions and  "hurting" — as  he  put  it — a 
good  portion  of  his  long  service  in  Korea 
because  the  Army  supply  system  was  anti- 
quated, or  poorly  coordinated,  or  poorly 
planned. 

Sergeant  Kentopp  and  the  thousands  of 
Kentopps  In  the  rice  paddies  of  Korea  can 
blame  the  former  top  echelou  of  the  De- 
partment during  General  Van  Fleet's 
service  there,  for  the  overall  responsibility 
was  theirs. 

They  can  point  a  finger  at  the  Ordnance 
Department  with  its  myriad  of  desks  and 
papers  piled  atop  pap«^rs  and  red  tape. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  an 
aide  said  they  had  received  no  word  of  Van 
Fleet's  repeated  messages  that  a  shortage  ex- 
isted In  his  command. 

These  matters  simply  had  not  been  called 
to  their  attention. 

President  Eisenhower,  as  you  can  see  by 
your  newspapers,  has  started  a  top-level 
Pentagon  reorganization  in  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  SUff. 

I  believe  that  you  may  find  that  a  further 
ihakeup  will  be  in  order,  not  only  of  Army 
supply  procedures,  but  of  some  of  the  offi- 
cials who  were  responsible  for  the  tragic  days 
of  short  supplies  in   ammunition. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  contributed 
over  t30  billion  for  ammunition  alone  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n — and.  I  might 
add,  for  the  first  couple  of  years  in  Korea, 
our  men  were  firing  that  leftover  World 
War  n  stock. 

^  Surely,  then,  the  taxpayer — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fighting  nMin — deserves  better 
thjui  he  has  received  until  very  recently. 

I  know  that  I  have  talked  at  considerable 
length,  and  that  this  matter  has  only  an 
indirect  bearing  on  the  problems  of  civil 
servants — but  I  do  feel  strongly  about  Korea 
and  what  has  happened  there,  and  I  hope 
that  you  understand  and  feel  with  me. 

Tou.  the  civil  service  employees  in  New 
Jersey,  have  a  great  stake  in  our  America. 
Let  your  efforts  then  be  put  forth  to  end  that 
for  God  and  country  we  will  build  a  merit 
system  which  will  guide  the  world — to  the 
end  of  strife  and  discord. 

NAnowAL  Hospital  Dat  SnatCH,  Mat  17,  1053 

(By  Hon.  RoBsar  C.  HsMiNUCKaoif.  of  New 
Jersey) 

It  is  good  to  be  here  with  my  fellow  vet- 
erans and  my  fellow  New  Jerseyans-all,  on 
thla  significant  day  climaxing  a  week  which 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  meaning  for  all  our 
hospitals  and  the  communities  which  they 
serve. 

In  the  year  1931,  the  date  of  May  13 — 
Florence  Nightingale's  birthday — was  set 
•side  as  National  Hospital  Day. 

Its  purpose  was  to  get  the  community  to 
know  its  hospitals  and  to  appreciate  its  re- 
sponsibilities toward  them. 

Today,  community  understanding  and  In- 
terest in  its  hospitals  is  more  important  than 
ever. 

One  day,  once  a  year,  has  proved  inade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  this 
year  for  the  first  time  we  are  observing  Na- 
tional Hospital  Week. 

The  hospital  Is  a  community  responsibility. 

It  serves  the  whole  community  and  must. 
In  a  sense,  be  served  by  the  community. 


We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  hospitals  were  to  a  large  extent  alms- 
houses, supported  by  the  clergy  for  the  poor 
in  health  and  in  pocketbook. 

Today,  the  hospital  is  an  institution  that 
cares  for  everyone. 

Hon  and  more  it  has  become  responsible 
for  a  continuing  flow  of  health  services  to 
the  community. 

The  veterans'  hospitals  are  managed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  through  its 
many  dedicated  public  servants  like  Dr. 
Baganz.  manager  of  this  fine  institution,  and 
his  hard-working  staff. 

These  institutions  constitute  an  increas- 
ingly Important  segment  of  our  hospital  life, 
and  consequently,  an  increasingly  more  Im- 
portant problem  in  their  upkeep  and  in  their 
service  and  in  their  administration. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  our  veterans* 
hospitals  tor  a  while;  not  of  the  brick  and 
mortar  that  went  into  their  construction, 
nor  of  the  p>enlclllin  and  the  bandages  in 
their  pharmacies,  but  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
for  which  they  care. 

It  is  a  special  kind  of  fiesh  and  blood — and 
let  no  one  ever  forget  that. 

As  a  veteran  of  two  world  wars  myself,  I 
can  never  lose  sight  of  that  fact.  ' 

We  have  a  new  administration  In  Wash- 
ington now — an  administration  with  respect 
for  the  dollar,  or  what  Is  left  of  it,  and  a 
healthy  reiipect  for  the  financial  facts  of  life. 

In  any  posture  of  chanje.  there  is  almost 
always  more  rumor  and  conjecture  than  ac- 
tual fact,  becavise  change  always  presents  a 
certain  air  of  mystery. 

In  my  opinion,  our  new  administration 
will  Bucceesfully  grapple  with  that  fine  line 
between  effe<:;tlve  economies  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government  and  the  false  econ- 
omy which  adversely  affects  human  lives, 
and  regardless,  ends  up  paying  the  piper  for 
playing  his  tune. 

I  reoognise,  however,  that  bttan  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  can  be  adequately  resolved 
in  the  public  mind,  there  are  labor  pains  In- 
volved— many  of  them. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  telling 
you  something  about  the  mall  which  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  desk. 

Most  everyone  who  writes  to  me  seeks  to 
eradicate  wasteful  Government  spending. 

These  folks  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing 
wasteful  about  those  items  in  which  they 
are  personally  Interested. 

It  Is  always  the  other  fellow's  agency  which 
is  the  spendthrift,  or  the  other  fellow's  serv- 
ice which  should  be  eliminated  if  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Please  let  me  contrast  two  letters  which 
came  across  my  desk  Jiut  this  week. 

One  of  them  was  a  fine,  courteoiu  letter 
from  a  Bergen  County.  N.  J.,  lady  who  urged 
my  support  of  an  api»t}priatlon  sufficient 
enough  to  maintain  VA  hospitals. 

She  wrote,  and  I  quote:  "The  record  of 
10,000  empty  beds,  with  90.000  veterans — 
and  more  coming  each  day — waiting  to  oc- 
cupy them  is  appalling." 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  a  long-ago 
statesman,  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a 
penny  tar — ^the  defenders." 

"Many  centuries  ago" — and  I  am  still 
quoting — "there  was  a  mother  who  begged 
shelter  for  her  son.  but  'there  was  no  room 
at  the  inn.'  Today  there  are  thousands  of 
mothers  begging  hospitalization  for  their 
sons  and  being  turnd  away,  •  •  •"  unquote. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  who — over  the 
years — has  served  his  people  in  Trenton  and 
In  Washington  as  their  representative,  to 
remain  unmoved  by  this  sort  of  an  appeal. 

Let  us  consider  the  other  letter  which  X 
qx>ke  about  a  moment  ago. 

It  was  from  Congressman  John  Philufs. 
of  California,  who  is  chairman  of  a  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  handles  Veterans'  Administration 
fimds. 

lix.  Phillips.  I  am  sure,  is  a  man  of  integ- 
rity who  is  motivated  by  the  sincerest  of 


desires  to  serve  his  eoxintry  and  to  perform 

his  duty  as  he  sees  it. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Phiixtps  contained  re- 
prints of  recent  speeches  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

In  these  speeches  he  criticizes  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  agency  applied  congressional 
budget  cuts  for  the  1963  flscal  year. 

The  Congressman  was  also  critical  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  medical  program;  and 
recommended  that  loopholes,  through  which 
money  was  needlessly  leaking,  be  closed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  by  the 
Congress. 

Who  can  say  that  there  is  any  agency  in 
this  oversized  Federal  Government  of  ours 
where  savings  may  not  be  brought  about, 
eJectively  but  safely? 

When  reductions  in  appropriations  are 
made,  they  must  never  be  made  at  the  harm- 
ful expense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  veteran 
population. 

I  ding  fast  to  that  doctrine,  and  I  wlU 
continue  to  act,  in  aU  good  conscience,  for 
the  overall  benefit  of  the  veteran,  in  whoa* 
ranks  I  am  proud  to  walk. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  these  two 
contrasting  letters,  which  crossed  my  desk 
last  week,  we  have  the  elements  of  conflict. 

It  is  in  resolving  that  confilct  for  the 
national  interest  that  we  must  devote  time 
and  diligence. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  Contfo 
nental  Congress  of  1776  approved  the  first 
nationwide  law  in  our  history  providing  for 
the  care  of  men  disabled  while  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

It  was  not  until  1811  that  the  first  domi- 
ciliary and  medical  facilities  for  veterans 
were  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  that  year.  Congress  established  the 
United  States  Naval  Home  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  "permanent  home  for  disabled  and  de- 
crepit officers,  seam.!n,  and  mariners." 

Medical  care  at  the  naval  home  was  strictly 
Incidental. 

Look  at  the  hospital  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  today. 

We  have  20  million  veterans  In  the  United 
States. 

VA  hospitals  have  en  average  daily  patient 
load  of  about  100.000  veterans. 

How  many  of  us  here  today  know  that 
there  were  1,770,000  Korean  veterans  In 
March  of  1953? 

We  are  adding  to  these  rolls  todsy  at  a 
rate  of  about  900,000  veterans  every  year. 

When  the  multi-million-dollar  hospital- 
construction  program  Is  completed,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  have  174  hospitals 
with  approximately  131,000  beds. 

At  present,  these  hospitals  are  admitting 
about  a  half  million  veteran  patients  an- 
nually. 

This  is  big  business,  obviously.  It  is  big 
public  business,  and  we  in  the  Congress  owe 
it  to  all  of  our  people  to  scrutinize  its  ad- 
ministration with  all  the  care  we  can  muster. 

But  lest, there  be  any  devotees  of  the  meat 
ax  who  wish  to  lop  off  whole  chunks  of  the 
program  thro\igh  wholesale  and  thought- 
less economies,  let  me  point  out  a  few  his- 
torical facts — past  and  present. 

I  would  preface  my  remarks  that  follow 
with  the  suggestion  that  we  have  heard  faint 
rumblings  from  some  quarters  in  opposition 
to  hospital  treatment  for  veterans  whose  aU- 
ments  are  nonservlce  connected. 

Of  course,  to  qualify  for  VA  hospital  treat- 
ment, the  veteran  with  a  non-service-con- 
nected ailment  must  swear  that  he  is  unabls 
to  afford  treatment  in  a  private  hospital. 

There  are  some  who  would  eliminate  this 
non-service-connected  treatment  completely. 

Now,  I  will  remind  you  of  what  happened 
In  1933. 

That  was  the  year  the  so-called  Economy 
Act  was  passed,  and  non-service-connected 
treatment  was  abolished. 

Within  a  matter  of  months,  private  hospi- 
tals found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
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ttM  tnereaaed  demaiMl  for  free  wmlcw.  aad 
the  ensiling  hue  and  cry  abnost  tiwiedltrty 
resulted  Id  •  IlberaBaed  program  for  tre«t- 
Btent  of  non  eeivtee~«oaneeted  UIs. 

Much  more  recently,  a  Igaa  of  medical  per- 
sonnel at  the  YA  boapltat  1b  Shiewpurt,  Xa., 
resulted  1b  tbe  prenuitcve  release  d  many 
mentally  irtek  patients. 

Shortly  thereafter.  40  of  these  patients 
were  jailed. 

I  am  advised  that  the  puhHc  lescttoa  to 
this  sttuatloB  has  been  strong,  to  put  U 
mUdiy. 

While  dlsptiistpg  aeuropaychlatrlc  care,  let 
us  direct  our  attention  to  our  splendid  InstL- 
tatlon  here  at  Lyons. 

This  hospital  has  an  of  the  fadUtlss  and 
eqmpment  necessary  for  the  care  and  treat* 
ment  of  patients. 

There  Is  a  fnll-tlme  staff  of  psychiatrists 
MBd  a  well-<«ganlzed  nradleal  and  surgical 
staff  OB  duty.  Inrludlng  spedallats  In  all  ma- 
jor branches. 

Lyons  Offers  «a  approred  resldeney  tratn- 
Ing  program  in  psychiatry.  In  affiliation  with 
the  Mew  York  Medical  College,  and  ha*  a 
well-established  research  program. 

There  are  approximately  1386  fiill-tlme 
employees,  comprlalng  a  c<»Bplete  team  of 
pro<eesk>nal.  technical,  administrative  and 
other  personnel,  supplemented  by  a  visiting 
staff  of  consultants:  added  to  this  Is  a  large 
number  of  volunteer  workers  from  nukny  or- 
guklsations  In  the  area. 

As  floe  as  the  hospital's  staff  and  facilities 
are.  It  la  badly  overcrowded. 

With  Its  1 J07  operating  beds.  It  has  been 
100-percent  filled  with  an  average  dally  pa- 
tient lead  of  1,S86  as  of  a  month  ago.  Of 
thsss.  more  than  1.300  patten  to  are  seriously 
lU. 

The  American  Medical  Assodatioa.  I  am 
advised,  claims  that  hospitals  should  oper- 
ate at  no  more  than  85  percent  at  capacity 
In  order  to  function  at  maximum  effectlve- 

Thls  situation  at  Lyons  is  typical  of  over- 
crowdeA  VA  neun^sychlatrlc  tMHtitaU  the 
Nation  over. 

Recreational  facilities  for  the  patients  sre 
curtailed  under  these  conditions  and  more 
patients  are  released  before  proper  treatment 
Is  completed. 

Lees  than  2  months  ago  here  in  our  hos- 
pital at  Lyons,  the  waiting  list  numbered  9M 
veterans,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were 
New  Jersey  realdenta. 

It  is  true  that  those  waiting  were  chiefly 
Bon-senrlce-coniiected  cases;  but  they  were 
an  eligible  for  hospitalization.  The  sltua^- 
tlon  in  private  hospitals  is  just  as  bad.  and 
many  of  these  men  are  seriously  In  need  of 
treatment. 

Our  Lyons  hospital  is  operating  at  112 
beds  under  authorized  capacity. 

Restoration  of  those  beds  woiild  ease  this 
tremendous  overload. 

I  Intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  restore  thoce 
beds  to  yoxir  hospital. 

Congressman  Pbbjjts.  even  while  speak- 
ing for  the  economy  effort,  has  repeatedly 
claimed — and  I  quote: 

"The  greatest  need  runs  with  MP  and  TB 
cases.  The  fields  we  have  not  fully  entered 
ar*  the  joint  fields  of  TB  patimts  and  NP 
patients." 

On  this  National  Hospital  Day,  yet  no  one 
iMve  Ksre  with  the  kle*  in  nytnd  that  we  la 
the  Congress  are  forgetting  the  basic  wants 
ai  tk»  VA  bospltal  prograaa. 


the  %&  million  appropriation  made 
by  tbe  Oongreas  to  suppleBient  hoapttai  fa- 
ciUtlee  in  this  current  fiscal  year.  This  iMtf 
a  major  effect  at  your  sister  VA  hospital  In. 


Cast  Orange  was  opened  last  October  with 
an  authorised  ciipactty  at  MM  beda. 

But  only  aoi  were  eperattoaal.  and  the 
waiting  list  was  long. 

X  am  prond  to  say  that  I  dM  my  part  In 
trimming  that  vralting  Hat. 

With  tbe  help  of  $500,000  from  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  of  which  I  just 
spoke,  there  will  be  500  operating  beds  at 
East  Orange  by  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
appointed  a  subcommittee  of  sensible  Con- 
g^ressmen  who  are  taking  a  long  look  at  the 
VA  programs. 

I  know  that  theae  Congressmen  are  think- 
ing of  such  items  in  the  program  as  the 
treatment  of  non-service-connected  veterans. 

I  am  advised  on  good  authority  that  they 
are  not  going  to  act  irresponsibly  and  throw 
this  entire  program  Into  a  scrap  pUe.  as  was 
done  in  1933. 

They  may  be  thinking  of  making  some 
nominal  charge  to  veterans  In  non  servVce- 
connected  eases. 

This  group  of  Congressmen  Is  also  oon- 
aiderlng  the  better  utilisation  of  hospitals, 
present  and  future,  and  is  currently  think- 
ing iB  terms  of  recommending  additional 
beds  at  neuropsychlatrtc  hospitals. 

I  point  out  these  facto  because  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  looae  talk  and 
spreading  fears  about  what  Congreas  is  and 
Is  not  going  tp  do  for  the  VA  progranw. 

I  am  confklent  we  wlU  stand  by  our  obU- 
gatlon  to  the  veteran  population  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Baganz,  as  I  leave  this  wonderful  gath- 
ering of  truly  great  Americans.  I  win  do  so 
with  a  feeling  ol  inspiration  and  enthiisiaam. 

I  win  retunr  to  Washlngtoa  a  better  Rep- 
resentative for  having  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  my  many  comrades  and  feUow 
dtlaens  of  New  Jersey. 

The  occasion  is  one  from  whldi  we  should 
aU  take  Increased  devotion  to  Ood  and  coun- 
try and  from  that  devotion  highly  resolve 
that  we  shall  be  henceforth  better  citizens 
than  ever  before,  determined  to  ^  forth  in 
our  several  oonununltles  and  so  give  a€  our 
efforto  that  our  coBununltles,  our  State,  and 
the  Nation  wlU  be  strengthened  sufficiently 
iB  all  their  functions  to  lead  the  world  one 
day  soon  to  the  ways  of  peace  everlasting. 


Shows  Rkks 
m  Am  Force  Cats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTT 

.^. or  cAUroamA 

n  ISB  BOVBB  OP  HKPRB8BNTATIW 

Thuradav,  Maw  7.  19$3 

ICr.  YOBTY'.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  In  his  re- 
strained but  meaningful  testimony  this 
morning   General   Rkicway   gave   evi- 


dence which  clearly  huUcates  that  cots  hi 
our  Air  Force  are  hazardoos  and  umrtoo. 
In  spealdng  of  the  ah*  requirements  he 
heUied  formulate  at  SHAPE,  he  said  he 
would  abhor  any  cuts  in  them  and 
Uiat  such  cuts  would  be  adverse  to  Amer- 
tean  seeurl^.  He  readily  agreed'  ia 
answning  a  qoestioo  that  cuts  in  over- 
all Air  Poree  appropriations  would  pro- 
portionately weaken  NATO  strength. 

The  general's  prepared  statement 
clearly  indicated  that  more,  not  less. 
air  power  Is  urgently  needed  to  offset 
Soviet  air  potentialities.    He  said: 

Tbday  as  a  year  Hf,  air  power  la  atttl  the 
weakest  Hnk  In  our  defense.  Despite  the 
substantial  galas  In  numbers  of  akrraft  and 
trained  piloto  deriving  from  the  Unltad 
Statee  Iffutxial  Defense  Assistance  Prograai. 
our  Air  FOrees  today  are  stlU  Inadequate  to 
carry  out  their  aasigned  tasks.  •  •  •  Ttaa 
assessment  of  our  defensive  strength  mmkam 
it  clear  that  the  time  has  not  yet  coma 
when  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Tkvaty  Organisation  can  relax  their  sCbrta. 
Dseplto  tbe  rapid  mcrease  in  strength  o€  tba 
past  a  years,  ws  are  stiU  gravely  ahart  o< 
air  power. 

lir.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  in  thai 
testimony  to  Justify  the  adminlstratton'fl 
slowdown  and  stretchout  of  o«r  Air 
Force  build  up.  The  admlnistrstton  Ig 
sadly,  and,  perhaps,  for  all  of  us.  fatally 
mistaken  if  they  believe  they  have  a 
mandate  to  risk  oor  secinity  fn  order  to 
pacify  and  pamper  some  of  their  advo- 
cates of  economy  at  any  price  who  caok* 
paigned  on  the  basis  of  rash  promiMO. 

Cutting  of  defense  forces  and  partleu* 
larly  our  critically  deficient  Air  PXNwe  la 
playing  politics  with  American  security 
and  the  liberty  of  our  people. 

As  Qeneral  Ridgway  remarked,  if  you 
Judge  wrong  on  the  time  factor  and 
attacks  erupt  before  you  have  attained 
reasonable  security  yoa  Vote  ererything. 
Certainly  we  shoukl  fully  utilise  every 
moment  available  to  us  to  reach  a  rea- 
sonable security  level.  Cutting  our  de- 
fense forces  at  this  time,  while  we  are 
actually  in  a  shooting  war.  as  wen  as  a 
cold  war,  is  hardly  the  way  to  escape  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  threat  oi  im- 
pending peril  by  reaching  reasonable 
security  levels.  It  Is  hardly  the  way  to 
get  increased  military  effort  from  our 
NATO  partners  whose  economies  are  far 
weaker  and  more  strained  than  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  err  In 
handling  our  defense  let  us  think  pri- 
marily of  our  respoBsibilltiea  to  the  chil- 
dren of  America  whoae  liberty  we  hold 
in  trust,  and  err  on  the  side  of  more 
than  enough  defense — not  too  little. 

I  think  the  American  peoi^  are  will* 
Ing  to  make  any  required  sacrifices  to 
attain  reasonaMe  seeurity.  In  ti^ng 
chances  with  our  security  to  cut  defense 
costs  the  administration  is  misinterpret- 
ing the  public  mood  and  also  publlg 
opinkm. 


